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Uoited  States 
of  America 


£onaressional  'Recorfl 

PROCEEDINGS  AND  DEBATES  OF  THE  OO        CONGRESS,  SECOND  SESSION 


HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATI^ 

Wkdnksday,  Ji  ly  22,  1964 

The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 

The  Chaplain,  Rev.  Bernard  Braskamp, 
DD ,  offered  the  following  prayer: 

Colosslans  4:  2:  Continue  in  prayer, 
and  mtch  m  the  same  mth  thanksgiv- 

Almighty  God,  we  are  approaching  Thy 
throne  of  truth  and  mercy,  constrained 
bv  Thy  love  that  will  not  let  us  go  and 
compelled  by  longings  which  Thou  alone 
canst  satisfy. 

We  humbly  acknowledge  that  our  spir- 
itual life  is  so  frequently  eclipsed  by 
moods  of  doubt  and  fear  and  we  fail  to 
realize  that  the  very  soul  of  all  culture 
IS  the  culture  of  the  soul. 

Inspire  us  with  an  eager  and  earnest 
j-earnlng  to  enrich  the  well-being  of  all 
mankind  and  may  we  strive  to  establish 
a  nobler  spirit  of  unity  and  fellowship, 
of  amity  and  cooperation  among  the 
members  of  the  human  family. 

Grant  that  we  may  be  sensitive  and 
responsive  to  the  guidance  of  Thy  divine 
.■jpirit  as  wp  seek  to  know  what  kind  of 
legislation  will  lift  the  citizens  of  our 
beloved  couhtry  to  higher  levels  of  peace 
and  happiness. 

Hear  us  in  Christ's  name.     Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 


The   Journal    of    the    proceedings    of 
yesterday  \va.s  read  and  approved. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr. 
Arnngton,  one  of  its  clerks,  announced 
that  the  Senate  had  passed,  with  an 
amendment  in  which  the  concurrence 
of  the  House  is  requested,  a  bill  of  the 
House  of  the  following  title: 

HR  6413  An  act  to  amend  the  act  ap- 
proved March  3.  1921.  as  amended,  establish- 
ing standard  weights  r.nd  measures  for  the 
District  of  Columbia,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  had  passed  bills  of  the  following 
titles,  in  which  the  conciurence  of  the 
House  Is  requested: 

S  332  An  act  to  prohibit  trading  in  Irish 
pouto  futures  on  commodity  exchanges; 

8. 1147.  An  act  to  enable  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  to  construct  and  maintain  an 
adequate  system  of  roads  and  trails  for  the 
naUonal  forests,  and  for  other  purposes;  and 

S  1917.  An  act  to  provide  authority  to 
protect  heads  of  foreign  states  and  other 
officials. 
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The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  agrees  to  the  report  of  the  com- 
mittee of  conference  on  the  disagreeing 
votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the  amend- 
ments of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R.  82) 
entitled  "An  act  to  amend  the  Merchant 
Marine  Act,  1936,  in  order  to  provide  for 
the  reimbursement  of  certain  vessel 
construction  expenses." 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Presiding  OfBcer  of  the  Senate,  pursuant 
to  Public  Law  115,  78th  Congress,  en- 
titled "An  act  to  provide  for  the  disposal 
of  certain  records  of  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment," appointed  Mr.  Johnston  and  Mr. 
Carlson  members  of  the  joint  select 
committee  on  the  part  of  the  Senate  for 
the  disposition  of  executive  papers  re- 
ferred to  in  the  report  of  the  Archivist 
of  the  United  States  numbered  65-2. 


TREASURY,  POST  OFFICE  DEPART- 
MENT, EXECUTIVE  OFFICE  OF  THE 
PRESIDENT,  AND  CERTAIN  INDE- 
PENDENT AGENCIES  APPROPRIA- 
TIONS, FISCAL  YEAR  1965 

Mr.  GARY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  take  from  the  Speak- 
er's table  the  bill  (H.R.  10532)  mak- 
ing appropriations  for  the  Treasury 
and  Post  OflBce  Departments,  the  Execu- 
tive Office  of  the  President,  and  certain 
independent  agencies  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1965,  and  for  other 
purposes,  with  Senate  amendments 
thereto,  disagree  with  the  amendments 
of  the  Senate,  and  agree  to  the  confer- 
ence asked  by  the  Senate. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Vir- 
ginia? The  Chair  hears  none  and  ap- 
points the  following  conferees:  Messrs. 
Gary,    Passman,    Mahon,   Pillion,    and 

CONTI. 


FILING    OF    CONFERENCE    REPORT 
'       ON  H.R.  10532 

Mr.  GARY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  managers  on 
the  part  of  the  House  may  have  imtil 
midnight,  Friday,  July  24,  1964,  to  file 
a  conference  report  on  the  bill  H.R. 
10532,  making  appropriations  for  the 
Treasury  and  Post  Office  Departments, 
the  Executive  Office  of  the  President, 
and  certain  independent  agencies,  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1965,  and 
for  other  purposes. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Vir- 
ginia? 

There  was  no  objection. 


DISPUTE  OVER  PRICE  OF  PISH  IN 
PRINCE  WILLIAM  SOUND  AREA, 
ALASKA 

Mr.  PELLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks.  ♦ 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Washington? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PELLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the 
Prince  William  Sound  area  in  Alaska  the 
American  fish  canners  in  negotiations 
with  the  Alaskan  fishermen  failed  to 
agree  as  to  the  price  on  which  the  fish 
processors  would  purchase  various  kinds 
of  salmon.  Whereupon,  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  Governor  of  Alaska  successfully  per- 
suaded our  State  Department  to  invite 
the  Japanese  to  send  their  fish  process- 
ing ships  into  Alaskan  waters  to  buy  fish 
and  take  them  to'^Japan  for  processing. 
Thereby,  use  of  American  workmen  in 
the  canning  and  fish  processing  industry 
is  bjrpassed  and  it  may  be  in  due  course 
that  much  of  this  fish  will  C(Hne  back 
onto  the  American  market  at  low  prices 
as  a  result  of  the  low  Japanese  wages 
which  American  industry  cannot  meet. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  protested  the  use 
of  foreign  nationals  to  intervene  in  our 
domestic  collective  bargaining  and  have 
pointed  out  that  this  action  on  the  part 
of  our  State  Department  could  have  far- 
reaching  adverse  effects  on  the  economy 
of  Alaska.  I  would  hope  that  ovir  De- 
partment of  Labor  can  and  will  fulfill 
Its  purpose  by  protecting  our  American 
standard  of  wages  and  the  Jobs  of  those 
in  the  American  fish  processing  industry. 


STATE  DEPARTMENT  LETS  CASTRO 
MANAGE  THE  NEWS 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  address 
the  House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Florida? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  State  Department  has  not 
postponed  the  visits  of  US.  newsmen  in- 
vited by  Fidel  Castro  to  tour  Cuba.  In- 
stead, the  State  Department'^  has  ap- 
proved passports  for  26  American 
reporters,  and  thereby  allowed  them  to 
become  victims  of  Castro's  "managed 
news.' 

To  have  the  visiting  American  press  in 
Cuba  at  this  time  only  serves  Castro's 
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purpooes  of  undercutting  the  Organlza- 
tion  of  American  States  meeting  now  In 
Waahlngton.  The  newspapers  this  very 
(tear  are  flUad  with  Raul  Castro's  bid  for 
rvcoBcUlatlon  talks  with  the  United 
States  "at  any  price. "  Such  Castro- 
gamrated  propaganda  as  this  clearly  at- 
tempts to  undercut  the  reasoning  behind 
OAS  adoption  of  the  strongest  sanctions 
9«t  propoaed  a«ainst  Communist  Cuba. 

And  It  Is  difiQcuJt  to  understand  tiie 
State  Dapartment's  reasoning  in  light  of 
the  American  public  outcry  which  fol- 
lowed the  Illegal  visits  of  American 
studentonow  in  Cuba. 

Certainly  the  U.S.  Government  must 
continue  to  allow  the  press  every  free- 
dom, for  It  Is  the  constitutional  guaran- 
tee of  a  free  press  which  will  continue  to 
make  this  Nation  great.  But  it  does  not 
serve  our  national  interest  when  Fidel 
Castro  puts  out  his  own  "managed 
news"  wtien  the  United  States  is  about  to 
win  a  major  diplomatic  victory  among 
the  nations  of  this  hemisphere. 

As  the  New  York  Times  said  today  of 
Raul  CaiBtro  In  an  editorial : 

The  new  appeal  for  negotiations  can  be 
taken  not  only  as  a  stratagem  to  Influence 
the  OAfi  meeting  but  alao  ae  a  cry  of  dla- 


July  22 


Ttte  press  can  tour  Cuba,  but  surely  it 
should  not  on  the  terms  and  time  sched  - 
ule  set  by  Castro. 


MnJTARY       CONSTRUCTION       AU- 
THORIZATION. FISCAL  YEAR  1965 

Mr.  VINSON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  call  up 
the  conference  report  on  the  bill  'H-R. 
10300)  to  authorize  certain  coiutruc- 
tlon  at  military  installations,  and  for* 
other  purposes,  and  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  statement  of  the  maimgers 
on  the  part  of  the  House  be  read  in  lieu 
of  the  report. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oeorgte? 

Mr.  ARE9n>S.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  and  I  shall  not  ob- 
ject, I  would  appreciate  it  if  the  chair- 
man of  the  committee  would  Just  make 
a  short  statement  on  what  we  accom- 
phahed  in  conference  and  what  some  of 
the  final  flgxires  are  in  this  conference 

Mr.  VIN80N.  Mr  Speaker.  I  will  be 
be  glad  to  do  so. 

Mr.  AREND6.  Mr.  Speaker  I  with- 
draw my  reservation. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Georgia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  statement 

The  conference  report  and  statement 
are  as  follows: 

Coiffsasircs  Rkpobt  (H  Reft  No  1558) 
The  oommlttee  of  conference  on  the  dls- 
agreelng  votae  at  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendiBMit  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  i  H  R 
10900)  to  authorize  certain  construction  at 
military  Inatallatlons.  and  for  other  pur- 
poees.  havlnff  met.  after  full  and  free  confer- 
ence, hftT*  agreed  to  recommend  and  do  rec- 
ommend to  their  respective  Houses  as  fol- 
lows: 

That  th«  House  recede  from  Its  disagree- 
ment to  tlie  amendment  of  the  Senate  and 


agree   to   the   same    wiUi   ttn   amendment   as 
f  oUo»-8 ; 

In  lieu  of  the  maiter  proposed  to  be  In- 
serted by  the  S«jiiit,e  iimeudmeut  Insert  the 
following: 

TTTXE    I 

SBC  lul.  The  Secretary  of  the  -Vrmy  may 
establl.sh  or  deveii'p  niUIt«j-y  l.-istalUtlons 
and  facllUlW!  by  acqulrliikC.  consiruotlug. 
convertlnit.  rehabilitating,  ur  l:;8talllng  per- 
numert  "r  t«nip<Tary  public  works.  Includ- 
ing site  prepar.itl  in.s.  appurtenances.  utUl- 
lles.  tUid  equlpineiii  lur  Uie  followuig  proj- 
ects 

/njjdf  the  United  States 

Coutlaental  Army  Command 

1  First  Army  i 

^ort  Devens.  Maesachusetts  Community 
facilities.  0681.000 

Fort  DU.  New  Jersey  Hoj>pltal  facilities. 
and   troop  hooslzig.  •16,225.000 

Fort  Hamilton.  New  York  Ctllltles. 
•  118.000 

( Second  .\rmy  i 

Fort  Belvolr.  Virginia  Operational  and 
tralnlns:  facilities,  administrative  facilities, 
troop    hr.uslnK    and    utilities.   $3,564,000 

Carlisle  Barraclis.  Pennsylvania:  Opera- 
tional and  tralnlnt?  facilities,  and  troop 
housing,  •5.i44,000 

Port  Knox,  Kentucky  Troop  hooslng  and 
utilities,  $7,778,000 

Port  Lee.  Virginia  Training  facilities. 
$2900.000 

Fort  George  O  Meade  Maryland  Tri»p 
housing  and  community  facilities,  and  utUU 
ties.  $2,084,000 

Port  Ritchie  Maryland  Operational  fa- 
cilities. $1  600.000 

(Third  Army) 

Port  Bennlng,  Georgia  Operational  fa- 
cilities, and  administrative  facilities. 
$5  452.000 

Fort  Bragg  North  Carolina:  Troop  hous- 
ing   and    community    facilities.    $5,655,000 

Port  Gordon,  Georgia  Training  facilities, 
and    troop    housing.    $13,968,000 

Port  Jackson,  South  Carolina  Training 
facilities,    and    troop    housing.    $15,.1B3.000 

Port  Rucker.  .Alabama:  Training  facilities, 
and  troop  housing,  $2,994,000 

Port  Stewart,  Georgia;  Training  facilities, 
and    maintenance    racllltles.    $627,000. 

I  Fourth  Army  i 

Fort  BUss  Texas  Operational  facilities, 
community   facilities,  and  utilities.  $721,000 

Fort  Hood.  Texa.*  Maintenance  facilities, 
supply  facilities,  and  troop  housing.  $11.- 
726.000. 

Port  Sam  Houston,  Texas:  Administrative 
facilities.  $396,000 

Fort  Polk.  Louisiana  Troop  housing,  $627.- 
000 

Port  Sill.  Oklahoma  Maintenance  facili- 
ties, supply  facilities,  troop  hou-slng  and  util- 
ities. »3  J07.0<X) 

(Fifth  Army) 

Port  Carson.  Colorado  Maintenance  fa- 
cilities, supply  facilities,  troop  housing,  and 
real  estate.  $18,256,000. 

Port  Benjamin  Harrison,  Indiana:  Troop 
housing.  $1,662,000. 

Port  Leavenworth.  Kansas:  Administra- 
tive facilities,  $352,000 

Port  Riley.  Kansas-  Maintenance  facilities, 
medical  facilities,  troop  housing,  and  real 
estate.  $18,692,000. 

Port  Sheridan.  Illinois  .Medical  facilities, 
administrative  facilities,  and  utilities,  $5.- 
544.000 

F'  .'d  Leonard  W'lxid  Missouri  Training 
facilities,  maintenance  facilities,  medical 
facilities  tnxip  hntislng  and  community 
facilities   $16  679  000 


Port     Irwin. 
$2  643,000. 


■  Sixth  Army) 
California:     Troop 


housing. 


Lewis,     Washington: 
maintenance    facUltU 


■•   *oA  troop 


Fort 

duties, 

housing,  $1,906,000. 

Presidio  of  Monterey,  California-  iv-.  . 
faculties,  $194,000  """"rn^-  TVslaia, 

Fort     Ord.     California:     Trooo     h™.- 
$7T7,000  ^^^     nouHag. 

Presidio  of  San  Francisco,  California-  m., 
It les.  $283,000  »'"ornu.  XJtU- 

Yakima      Training      Center.     Wsshln^r,. 
Training  facilities.  $303,000.        ^^^^'^f^a 

(  Military  District  of  Washington.  District  of 
Columbia ) 

Fort  McNalr,  District  of  Columbia    Train 
IngfaclUnes,  $1,550,000  "^" 

Port  Myer,  Virginia:  Medical  facUUle,  sn<i 
troop  housing,  $4,052,000  »=■.  ana 

United  States  Ar^ny  Materiel  Commamt 
(United  State.  Army  MlssUe  Command) 
Redstone  Arsenal.  Alabama:  Research  de- 
and   test  faculties,  and  utlliuis. 


vei  ipment 
$2,389,000. 


'  United  States  Army  Munitions  Command) 

Edgewood  -Arsenal,  Maryland:  Research  de 

velopment    and    test    facilities     and 

facllltlee.  $6,843,000 


medical 


Plcatlnny  Arsenal.  New  Jersey:  Productloa 
faclllUes.  $366,000. 

Rocky    Mountain    Arsenal.    Colorado-    Ad- 

mlnlstratlve  facilities,  $29,000. 

(  United  States  Army  Supply  and 
Maintenance  Command ) 

Aeronautical  Maintenance  Center.  T^zai' 
Maintenance  facilities.  $888,000. 

Letterkenny  Army  Depot.  Peiuisylvanls - 
UUlltles,   $43,000 

Oakland  Army  Terminal.  California:  Oper- 
ational facilities,  administrative  facUltlss 
and  utilities,  $1,117,000. 

Savanna  Army  Depot,  Illinois:  Supply  fa- 
cUltles.  $446,000 

Sierra  Army  Depot.  California:  Mainte- 
nance facilities.  $690,000. 

Sunny  Point  Army  Terminal.  North  Csr- 
oUna:  UtUltlee.  $131,000. 

( United  States  Army  Test  and  Evaluation 
Command! 

Aberdeen  Proving  Ground.  Maryland  Op- 
erational facilities,  research,  development 
and  test  facilities.  $784,000. 

Pijrt  Huachuca,  Arizona:  Hospital  faculties, 
and  utilities,  $4,636,000. 

White  Sands  Missile  Range.  New  Mezloo: 
Research,  development  and  test  facllltlai. 
$2,685,000 

I  United  State*  Army  Weaj)ons  Command) 

Watervllet    Arsenal.    New   York:    Utllltlss, 

$77,000 

Technical  Services  Fadlitiea 
(Signal  Corps) 

East  Coast  Radio  Receiving  Station.  lA 
Plata.  Maryland:  Utilities,  $93,000. 

East  Coast  Relay  Station.  Frederick.  Mary- 
land    Trotjp  housing.  $357,000. 

Army  Pictorial  Center.  New  York:  Opsra- 
tlonal  facilities  and  production  faclUtlSi, 
$1,120,000. 

West  Coast  Radio  Receiving  Station.  Ssnte 
Rosa.  California:  Utilities.  $76,000. 

(Medical  Service) 

Brcxike  Army  Medical  Center,  Texas:  Opsr- 
atlonal  facilities,  $104,000. 

Letterman  General  Hospital,  Callfomlt: 
Hospital  facilities,  $14,306,000. 

Walter  Reed  Army  Medical  Center,  District 
of  Columbia  Training  facilities,  and  utili- 
ties.  $1.019000 

United  States  Military  Academy 
United  States  Military  Academy.  Wert 
Point.  New  York-  Operational  and  tr»lnln| 
facilities,  administrative  facilities,  cadtt 
housing,  community  facilities  and  utilities, 
$30,578,000 


196^ 

Army  Security  Agency 
«_  aork  Ranch  Station,  California:  Op- 
T^SJ^lcMme..  $1,014,000. 
"rr^ll  Farms  Station,  VlrgHI^  Oper- 

,S  fsclUtles.  $997,000. 

Army  component  ccrmmanda 
,Dnlted  States  Army  Air  Defense  Command) 
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mittcM  on  Armed  Services  of  the  Senate 
and  House  of  Bepreaentatlvee  have  been  noti- 
fied puiBtiant  to  this  section  prior  to  that 
date. 

Sac.  lOS.  (•)  Public  Law  88-174  is  amended 
under  heading  "Inside  the  United  States"  in 
■ection  101,  as  follows: 

(1)  Under  the  heading  "A«mt  Com- 
roNKNT  COMMAKDs"  and  under  the  subhead- 


VsrlouB    locations:    Operttlonal    faoUltles      ^^^  ..p^d,^  command  axia",  with  respect  to 


jnd  troop   housing,    $«4«X)00. 

(Alaska  Command  Area) 
mnn  Richardson.  Alaska:    Operational  fa- 
,-,1^    maintenance   faculties,  and  admln- 
SJlJuve  facilities,   $767,000. 
%nrt  J    M    Walnwnght.   Alaska:    Malnte- 
nsnoe  facilities,  troop  housing,  and  utllitlee. 

1743,000.  .    ^ 

(Pacific  Command  Area) 

Ailamanu  Military  Reservation.  Hawaii: 
CtUlUes.  $347,000. 

Schofleld  Barracks.  Hawaii:  Operational  fa- 
cUlUes  maintenance  facilities,  and  admln- 
Utratlve  facilities,  $3,236,000. 

fort  Shaf  ter.  Hawaii :  Administrative  f acll- 
tUesand  utilities.  $1,370,000. 

Trlpler  Army  HoeplUl.  Hawaii:  Medical 
faculties,  $100,000, 

Outside  the  United  States 
Army  Materiel  Command 
(United    SUtes    Army    Missile     Command) 
KwajaleLn  Island:   Research,  development 
ind  test   facilities,    hospital    facilities,    and 
troop  housing,  $32,119,000. 

Army  Security  Agency 
Various    locations:    Operational    facilities, 
$5,863,000 

Army  component  command 
(Pacific  Command  Area) 
Korea:  Operational  facilities,  maintenance 
fscllltles,    supply    facilities,    troop    housing 
and  utilities.  $8,509,000. 
Okinawa,   various:    Utilities.   $1,064,000. 
Taiwan:   Utilities.   $26,000. 

(European  Command  Area) 
Germany    Operational  facilities,  and  main- 
tenance facilities.  $3,252,000. 

(United    States    Army    Forces    Southern 
Command ) 

Port  Kobbe,  Canal  Zone:  Troop  housing, 
$343,000. 

Quarry  Heights,  Canal  Zone:  Utllitlee. 
•M.OOO  " 

Sxc  102  Any  of  the  authority  In  title  I 
of  thU  Act  may  be  utilized  for  the  establish- 
ment or  development  of  Army  Installations 
and  facilities  made  necessary  by  changes  In 
Army  missions  and  responsibilities  which 
have  been  occasioned  by:  (a)  unforeseen  se- 
crurlty  considerations,  (b)  new  weapons  de- 
relopments,  (c)  new  and  unforeseen  re- 
search and  development  requirements,  or 
id)  Improved  production  schedules,  if  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  determines  that  de- 
ferral of  such  construction  for  Inclusion  in 
the  next  military  construction  authorization 
Kct  would  be  Inconsistent  with  Interest  of 
national  security,  and  in  connecrtlon  there- 
with to  acquire,  construct,  convert,  re- 
habilitate, or  Install  permanent  or  tem- 
porary public  works.  Including  land  acqvilsl- 
tlon,  site  preparation,  appurtenances,  utili- 
ties, and  equipment :  Protnded,  That  the  total 
cost  of  projects  constructed  under  this  sec- 
tion shall  not  exceed  $17,800,000:  And  pro- 
vided further.  That  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army,  or/hls  designee,  shall  notify  the  Com- 
mittees *i  Armed  Services  of  the  Senate  and 
House  of  Representatives,  immediately  up- 
on reaching  a  final  decision  to  implement, 
of  the  cost  of  construction  of  any  public 


"Port  Bhafter,  Hawaii",  strike  out  "$74,000" 
and  insert  in  place  thereof  "$91,000". 

(b)  Public  Law  8S-174  is  amended  by 
striking  out  in  clause  (1)  of  section  602 
"•154,976,000",  and  "$199,683,000"  and  in- 
serting In  place  thereof  "$164,993,000",  and 
"$100,650,000",  respectively. 

TITLX  n 

Sac.  201.  The  Secretary  of  the  Navy  may  es- 
tablish or  develop  military  installations  and 
facilities  by  acquiring,  constructing,  oon- 
Tartixic,  rehabilitating,  or  installing  perma- 
nent or  temporary  public  works.  Including 
site  preparation,  appurtenances,  utilities, 
and  equipment  for  the  following  projects: 

Inside  the  United  States 

Bureau  of  Shipe  Facilities 

(Naval  shipyards) 

Naval  Shipyard,  Charleston,  South  Caro- 
lina: Maintenance  facilities,  administrative 
facilities,  and  utilities,  $1,675,000. 

Naval  Shipyard,  Pearl  Harbor,  Oahu, 
Hawaii:  Operational  facilities,  and  utilities, 
$1,171,000. 

Naval  Shipyard,  Portsmouth,  New  Hamp- 
shire: Maintenance  facilities  and  utilities, 
$4,760,000. 

(Fleet  support  stations) 

Naval  Facility.  Cape  Hatteras,  North  Caro- 
lina: Utilities,  $36,000. 

Naval  Facility,  Nantucket.  Massachusetts: 
Community  facilities,  $163,000. 

Naval  Submarine  Base,  New  London,  Con- 
necticut:    Operational    facilities,    admlnis-< 
trative  facilities,  and  troop  housing  and  ccsn- 
mtuilty  facilities,  $4,641,000. 

Headquarters,  Commander-in-Chief,  At- 
lantic Fleet,  Norfolk,  Virginia:  Admlnlstra- 
tlve  facilities,  and  troop  housing,  $1,660,000. 

(Research,  development,  test,  and  evaluation 
stations) 

Navy  Marine  Engineering  Laboratory,  An- 
napolis, Maryland:   Utilities,  $366,000, 

E>avld  Taylor  Model  Basin,  Carderock, 
Maryland:  Research,  development  and  test 
faciUties,  $3,811,000. 

Navy  Mine  Defense  Laborat(H-y,  Panama 
City,  Florida:  Utilities.  $150,000. 

Navy  Electronics  Laboratory,  San  Diego, 
California:   Operational  facilities,  $1,196,000. 

Naval  Radiological  Defense  Laboratory, 
San  Francisco,  California:  Research,  develop- 
ment and  test  facilities,  $793,000 

Fleet  base  facilities 

Naval  Station,  Boston,  Massachusetts: 
Troop  housing,  $360,000. 

Naval  Station,  Charleston,  South  Carolina : 
Operational  facilities,  and  community  fa- 
cilities, $3,600,000. 

Naval  Command  System  Support  Activity, 
District  of  Coliunbla:  Administrative  facll- 
itlsa.  $1,516,000. 

Naval  Station,  Key  West,  Florida:  Opera- 
tional facilities,  $428,000. 

Naval  Station,  Long  Beach,  California: 
Troop  ho^v>"g  and  community  facilities, 
$3,054,000. 

Naval  Station,  Ne\^port,  Rhode  Island :  Op- 
erational facilities,  and  troop  housing,  $1,- 
761,000. 

Naval  Station,   Norfolk,  Virginia:    Opera- 
tional faculties,  $242,000. 
'  Naval  SUtion,  Pearl  Harbor,  Oahu,  Hawaii: 


work  undertaken  under  this  section,  includ-  Troop  housing  and  community  facilities,  $2, 

ihg    those    real    estate    actions    pertaining  775,000. 

thereto.  This  authorization  will  expire  as  of  Naval  Station,  San  Diego,  California:  Op- 
September  30.  1965.  except  for  those  pubUc  erational  facilities,  supply  facilities,  anjf 
works  projects  concerning  which  the  Com-  troop  housing,  $1^20,000. 


N^val  tpeapona  facilitie* 
(Naval  air  training  stations) 

Naval  AuxUlary  Air  Station.  Chase  Field. 
Texas:  Operational  facilities,  $268,000. 

Naval  Auxiliary  Air  Station,  Kingsvllle, 
Texas:  Operational  facilities,  $140,000. 

Naval  Air  Station.  Memphis,  Tennessee: 
Utilities,  $594,000. 

Naval  Auxiliary  Air  Station.  Meridian,  Mis- 
sissippi: Operational  and  training  facilities, 
$106,000. 

Naval  Air  Station,  Pensacola,  Florida:  Op- 
erational facilities,  and  maintenance  facili- 
ties, $4,788,000. 

Naval  Auxiliary  Air  Station,  Whiting  Field, 
Florida:  Operational  facilities,  $166,000. 

(Field  support  stations) 

Naval  Station,  Adak,  Alaslca:  Operational 
facilities,  commimity  facilities,  and  utilities 
and  ground  improvements,  $[2,676,000. 

Naval  Air  Station,  Alameda.  California: 
Utilities,  $406,000. 

Naval  Air  Station,  Barbers  Point,  Oahu, 
Hawaii:  Operational  facilities,  maintenance 
facilities,  supply  facilities,  and  commtmlty 
facilities,  $3,372,000. 

Naval  Air  Station^  Brunswick,  Maine: 
Maintenance  facilities,  and  community  facil- 
ities, $596,000. 

Naval  Air  Station,  Cecil  Field,  Florida: 
Operational  and  training  facilities,  mainte- 
nance facilities,  troop  housing  and  commu- 
nity facilities,  $4,818,000. 

Naval  Air  Facility,  El  Centre,  California: 
Troop  housing,  $329,000. 

Naval  Auxiliary  Air  Station,  Fallon,  Ne- 
vada: Operational  facilities,  and  medical  fa- 
culties, $819,000. 

Naval  Air  Station,  Jacksonville,  Florida: 
Operational  and  training  facilities,  and  utili- 
ties, $1,445,000. 

Naval  Air  Station,  Key  West,  Florida: 
Operational  facilities.  $617,000. 

Naval  Station,  Mayport,  Florida:  Opera- 
tional facilities,  commiuiity  facilities,  and 
ground  improvements,  $466,000. 

Naval  Air  Station,  Mlramar,  California: 
Operational  and  training  facilities,  and  com- 
mvmlty  facilities,  $2,916,000. 

Naval  Air  Station,  Norfolk,  Virginia: 
Operational  facilities,  $103,000. 

Naval  Air  Station,  North  Island,  Cali- 
fornia: Maintenance  facilities,  $350,000. 

Naval  Air  Station,  Oceana,  Virginia:  Train- 
ing facilities,  and  maintenance  facilities, 
$906,000. 

Naval  Air  Station,  Quonset  Point,  Rhode 
Island:  Operational  facilities,  akd  mainte- 
nance facilities,  $870,000.  \ 

Naval  Auxiliary  Air  Station,  Rekm  Field, 
California:  Operational  facilities.  $1,693,000. 

Naval  Auxiliary  Landing  Field,  San  Cle- 
mente  Island,  California:  Troop  housing. 
$176,000. 

Naval  Air  Station,  Sanf ord,  Florida :  Main- 
tenance facilities,  and  utilities,  $866,000. 

Naval  Air  Station,  Whidbey  Island.  Wash- 
ington:  Operational  facilities,  $469,000. 

(Marine  Corps  air  stations) 

Marine  Corps  Air  Station,  Beaufort.  South 
Carolina:  Operational  facilities  and  main- 
tenance facilities,  $152,000. 

Marine  Corps  Auxiliary  Landing  Field. 
Camp  Pendleton,  California:  Operational  and 
training  facilities,  $150,000. 

Marine  Corps  Air  Station,  Clierry  Point, 
North  Carolina:  Operational  and  training 
facilities,  maintenance  facilities,  supply  fa- 
cilities, administrative  facilities,  and  utili- 
ties and  ground  improvements,  $3,076,000. 

Marine  Corps  Air  Station.  El  Toro.  Cali- 
fornia: Operational  and  training  facilities, 
and  maintenance  facilities,  $1,746,000. 

Marine  Corps  Air  Station,  Kaneohe  Bay. 
Oahu,  Hawaii:  Operational  facilities,  $344.- 
000. 

Marine  CorjM  Air  Facility,  New  River. 
North  Carolina!  Operational  and  traJUxlag 
facilities,  $326,000. 

\ 
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Marin*  Osrps  Air  Facility.  Santa  Ana.  Cali- 
fornia: Operational  and  training  facilities 
and  maintenance  facilities.  91,414.000. 

Marina  Corps  Air  Station.  Yuma.  Arizona 
Op«raUoaal  facilities,   and   maintenance  fa- 
cilities. •3,087.000. 

(Fleet  readiness  stations) 

Naval  Weapons  Station.  Concord.  Califor- 
nia: Operational  factltttes.  community  fa- 
cilities, and  utilities,  «720  000 

Naval  Photographic  Center.  District  of  Co- 
lumbia:  Operational  facilities.   $490,000. 

Naval  Propellant  Plant,  Indian  Head. 
Maryland:  Utilities,  11,106.000 

(Researdiu    development,    test    and    evalua- 
tion statlona  i 

Naval  Weapons  Evaluation  PaclUty,  Albu- 
querque. New  Mexico:  Research,  development 
and  teat  tacllltles.  t340,000. 

Naval  Ordnance  Test  Station,  China  Lake. 
California:  Research,  development  and  test 
facllltlea.  •1.080.000 

Naval  Parachute  P^clUty,  El  Centre,  Cali- 
fornia: Research,  development  and  test  fa- 
cilities, and  real   estate  $2,540,000 

Naval  Air  Development  Center,  Johnsvllle, 
Pennaylvanla :   Utilities,  $340,000. 

Naval  Air  Test  Center,  Patuxent  River, 
Maryland:  Operational  facilities,  and  hos- 
pital and  medlc^U  facilities.  $2,433,000 

Paclflc  Missile  Range,  Point  Mugu.  Cali- 
fornia: Operational  facilities,  maintenance 
facilities,  and  research,  development  and  test 
facilities;  and  on  San  Nicolas  Island,  research. 
development  and  test  facilities,  and  supply 
faculties.  •1.988,000. 

Supply  facilities 

Naval  Supply  Center.  Charleston.  South 
Carolina:  Supply  facilities.  $456,000. 

Naval  Supply  Center,  Oakland.  California: 
Administrative  facilities.  $500,000. 

Naval  Supply  Depot.  Philadelphia,  Penn- 
sylvania: Uttllties.  $988,000 

Marine  Corps  facilities 

Marine  Corps  Supply  Center,  Albany.  Gvot- 
gia:  Maintenance  facilities,  community  facu- 
lties, and  utUitles.  $144,000. 

Marine  Corps  Supply  Center,  Barstow,  Cali- 
fornia: Community  facilities.  $213,000. 

Marine  Corps  Base,  Camp  Lejeune.  North 
Carolina:  UtUlUes.  $277,000. 

Marine  Corps  Base,  Camp  Pendleton.  Cali- 
fornia: Operational  and  training  facilities. 
maintenance  facilities,  supply  facilities,  med- 
ical faelllttea.  administrative  facilities,  troop 
housing  and  community  facilities,  and  util- 
ities  and   ground    ImprovemenU.   $5,143,000 

Marine  Barracks.  Pearl  Harbor.  O&hu. 
Hawaii:  Training  faclliues.  $108,000. 

Marine  Corps  Base.  Twenty-nine  Palms. 
Calif omla:  Supply  facilities,  and  troop  bous. 
ing.  •537,000. 

Service  school  facilities 

Naval  Academy.  Annapolis.  Maryland: 
Malntenanoe  facilities,  utilities  and  ground 
imprarv«m«nu.  and  real  eetate.  $1,498,000 

Naval  Training  Center.  Balnbridge.  Mary- 
land: Ttoop  housing,  $1.001X)00. 

Fleet  Antl-Alr  Warfare  Training  Center, 
Dam  Neek.  Virginia:  supply  faclIlUes,  •448.- 
000. 

NaTal  Station.  District  of  Columbia:  Com- 
mimlt7  faculties.  •338.000 

Naval  Training  Center.  Great  Lakes.  DM- 
nols:  T>oop  bousing,  and  utilities  and  ground 
improveoMnts,  •13,861,000. 

NaTal  Amphibious  Base.  Little  Creek.  Vir- 
ginia: Italnlng  faciUUes.  •323,000. 

n««t  Ttalnlng  Center,  Mayport.  Florida: 
Tralnlnc  faeUltlea.  •587.000. 

Naral  Postgraduate  School.  Monterey, 
Callfomla :  Ttoop  housing.  •330,000. 

n*et  Ttalnlng  Center,  Newport.  Rhode 
lUand:  Operational  and  training  faculties. 
•3,011.000. 

Naval  War  College.  Newport.  Rhode  Zs- 
Umd :  Training  f acllltlea.  •835.000. 


Ofllcer  Candidate  Schi>ol,  Newport,  Rhode 
Island    Troop  housing,  •3,600.000 

Fleet  Training  Center,  Norfolk,  Virginia: 
lYainmg  f.icilities.  SI  I6,OcO. 

Fleet  Antl-Submarlne  Warfare  School.  San 
Dlesro,  California    Tr(Kip  hoiKslnR.  $534  000. 

Naval  Training  Center,  San  Diego,  Califor- 
nia   Troop  housing.  $2  760. OuO 

Medical  fai  ihru-s 

Naval  Hijspltal,  Great  Lakes,  liUnols: 
Troop  housing,  $589  joO. 

Naval  Hospital.  JdcksoiivUIe.  Florida  Hos- 
pital  and   medloal   faclllHes,   $7.400  000. 

Naval  Hospital.  Oakland,  California  Hos- 
pital and  medical  facilities.  $14,500,000. 

Cornrnunications  faiiiUies 

(Communications  stations) 

Naval  Communications  Station.  Aduk. 
Alaska:  Utilities  and  ground  improvements. 
$150,000 

Naval  Radio  Stiaion.  Buskin  Lake,  Kodlak. 
Alaska    Utilities  ««0.UOO 

Naval  Radio  Station.  DUon.  Cailfurnla: 
Community  facilities,  $136. OoO. 

Naval  Radio  Station,  Driver.  Vlrglnli^:  Op- 
erational facilities.  $217,000 

Naval  Commuiilciitlons  Station,  Newport, 
Rhwde  Islur.d  Operational  facilities,  .md  real 
estate,  $1,593  OOO 

Naval  Communication  Station.  Norfolk. 
Vlri^liiia     Operational  facilities,  $350,000 

Navdi  Communication  Station,  Wahlawa. 
Oahu.  Hawaii  Operational  facilities,  and 
tr'Kjp  huualri,;.  f  1 ,27'*  000 

Various  locations    Utilities.  $3,111,U0U. 

(Security  group  stations) 

Naval  Security  Group  Department,  New- 
port, Rhode  Island  Administrative  frtL-llUies, 
$275.uu0 

Naval  security  Group  Department,  Norfolk. 
Virginia     Admliustratlve   facilities,   $449,000 

Naval  Security  Group  Department.  North- 
west, Virginia;  Troop  housing  and  com- 
munity facilities,  »3H5.(J00. 

Naval  .Security  Group  Department,  San 
Dlpgo,  California:  Administrative  facilities. 
$276,000 

Naval  Security  Group  Activity.  Skaggs  Is- 
land. California:  'rr<x)p  housing,  and  utilities. 
$1,490,000 

Naval  Security  Group  Activity,  Winter 
Harbor.   Maine     Tro<ip   housing.  $237,000. 

O^c'f  of  Saial   Hesi'arch.  fanlitiei 

Naval     Research     Laboratory.     District     of 

Columbia      Research,    development   and    test 

facilities.  $5  628.000 

Naval    Training     Device    Center,     Mltohel 

Field.  New  York    Research,  development  and 

test  facilities.  $550,000 

•J      Yards  and  docks  factlittes 
Navy    Public    Works   Center.    Norfolk.    Vir- 
ginia   Utilities.  $1,866,000. 

Navy  Public  Works  Center,  Pearl  Harbor. 
Oahu,  HawMI  Maintenance  facilities. 
$130,000 

Naval  Construction  Battalion  Center,  Port 
Hueneme.   California     Utilities,   $228,000. 

Outride  t^ie  United  States 
Bureau  of  Ships  Facilities 

Atlantic  Undersea  Tes*  and  Evaluation 
Center,  Andros  Island,  Bahama  Islands  Op- 
erational facilities.  malntena,nce  facilities, 
supply  facilities,  medical  facilities,  troop 
housing  and  community  facilities,  and  utili- 
ties and  ground  Improvements.  $4,882,000 

Naval  Station.  Sublc  Bay.  Republic  of  the 
Philippines:    Community   facilities.  $403,000. 

Fleet  activities,  Yokosuka,  Japan:  Utilities, 
$198,000 

Naval  Weapons  FmcUltles 
Naval    Station.    Argentla.     Newfoundland, 
Canada:    Operational    facilities,    and    supply 
facilities.  $289,000 

Naval  Air  Station.  Atsugl,  Japan:  Opera- 
tional facilities.  $101,000. 


i  July  n 

Marine  Corps  Air  Faculty,  Futema  om. 
nawa    Medical  facilities.  $76,000     ^^  ^ 

Marine  Corps  Air  SUUon.'lwakuni  J>». 
Operational   facilities,  and  malnteni^?^ 
cUltles,  $1,210,000  •'«**O0«  U. 

Naval    Station.    Keflavlk.    Iceland-   Ob^ 
tional    facilities,    and    communltv  fJ«C?' 
$1,906,000  '   'scuitln 

Naval  Station,  Midway  Islands'  ntiH*.- 
$743  0(^0  ■    "•«■•. 

Naval  Air  Facility,  Naha,  Okinawa-  Ttita 
ing  facilities,  and  maintenance  ficiiiS," 
$297,000  •cimm, 

Naval    Air   Facility.   Naples,  Italy:  Ooa*. 

tional  facilities  and  troop  housing  tiSn^ 

'  Naval    Station.    Roosevelt    Roads    V^mt 

Rico:     Operational     facilities,     malnteaui 

facilities,    and   utilities.   $10,403,000. 

Naval  Station.  RoU,  Spain:  Supply  f,cm 
ties,  hospital  and  medical  faciUUss.  tsd 
tnxip  housing.  $718,000. 

Fleet  activities,  Ryukvus,  Okinawa-  Con 
munlty  facilities.  $278,000.  ■  v«n- 

Marlne  Corps  Facilities 

Camp  Smedley  D   Butler.  Okinawa:  ii^fa 
tenance  facilities,  supply  facilities,  admlak- 
trntlve  facilities,  and  troop  housing  $34iK 
000  ■ 

Communication  Facilities 

Naval  Radio  Station.  Port  Allen.  Puoto 
Rico     Operational   facilities.  $292,000. 

Naval  Security  Group  Activity.  Putenu, 
Okinawa:   Operational  facilities,  $90,000 

Naval  Security  Group  Activity,  Oaleta  !». 
land.   Canal   Zone:    Troop   housing.  $228,000. 

Naval  Radio  Station.  Isabela,  Puerto  Rico: 
Operational  facilities,  $106,000. 

Naval  Communication  Station,  Loodco- 
derry.  North  Ireland:  Operational  facllltla, 
$1,100  000 

Nav.il  Communication  Station,  Sabsna 
Seca,  Puerto  Rico:  Maintenance  fsclllttai, 
and  utilities,  $195,000. 

Naval  Communication  Station,  San  Mlgosl, 
Republic  of  the  Philippines  Community  1»- 
cUltles,  and  utilities.  $466,000. 

Various   locations:    Utilities,  $3,398,000. 

Yards  and  Docks  Facilities 

Navy  Public  Works  Center,  Guam,  Mari- 
ana Islands:  Utilities,  $112,000 

Navy  Public  Works  Center.  Sublc  Bay,  B»> 
public  of  the  Philippines:  Utilities.  $483,000. 

Skc  203.  The  Secretary  of  the  Navy  may 
establish  or  develop  classified  naval  '"ftflBt- 
tlona  and  facilities  by  acquiring,  construct- 
ing, converting,  rehabilitating,  or  InstaUlaf 
permanent  or  temporary  public  works,  in- 
cluding land  acquisition,  site  prepanUon, 
appurtenances,  utilities,  and  equipment,  tn 
the  total  amount  of  $34,203,000. 

Sxc.  203.  Any  of  the  authority  in  Utls  H 
of  this  Act  may  be  utUlzed  for  the  estsl>ltab- 
ment  or  development  of  Navy  InstalUttcni 
and  facilities  made  necessary  by  chaDfH  ta 
Navy  missions  and  responsibilities  whkfe 
have  been  occasioned  by:  (a)  unforeseen  it- 
curlty  considerations,  (b)  new  weapons  dt- 
velopments.  ici  new  and  unforeseen  resssrek 
and  development  requirements,  or  (d)  IB- 
proved  production  schedules,  if  the  Secretuy 
of  Defense  determines  that  deferral  of  nA 
construction  for  Inclusion  in  the  next  BlB* 
tary  construction  authorisation  Act  worii 
be  Inconsistent  with  Interests  of  national  »• 
curity,  and  in  connection  therewith  to  s^ 
quire,  construct,  convert,  rehabilitate,  V 
Itutall  permanent  or  temporary  pubUo  wortl 
including  land  acquisition,  site  preparatka, 
appurtenances,  utilities,  and  equlpoMBt: 
Provided.  That  the  total  coet  of  projects  ooa- 
structed  under  this  section  shaU  not  SUMi 
•  17.500.000:  And  provided  further.  That  ttl 
Secretary  of  the  Navy,  or  his  designee,  ibsll 
notify  the  Committees  on  Armed  ServloM<f 
the  Senate  and  House  of  Repreeentatlf* 
Immediately  upon  reaching  a  final  ded^W 
to  Implement,  of  the  cost  of  construction  •! 
any  public  work  undertaken  under  this  H^ 
tlon,  including  those  real  estate  actions  pv* 
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....j-,  thereto.  This  authorliatkjii  will 
*!52^s  of  September  80,  1985,  except  for 
Sir  mibllc  works  projects  ooncemlng 
"Si  the  Commltteee  on  Armed  Services  of 
***  ^  and  House  of  Representotives 
SJ,  bSm^notmed  pursuant  to  thU  secUon 
_i#«  tn  that  date.  .  ^ 

'^  204  (a)  PubUc  Law  88-174  U  amended 
"IJLmi  201  under  the  heading  "Imbidx 
IL^BTB)  STATKs"  and  subheading  "axav- 
IficHOOL  rAcn-rmta".  with  respect  to  the 
S,!l  Training  Center.  Balnbridge.  Mary- 
jTby  striking  out  •■$70,000".  and  Inaertlng 
S^  thereof  •■$108.000". 
^hTpubUo  Law  88-174  U  amended  by 
jZ«t  out  in  clause  (3)  of  section  803.  the 
S^  ••$115.563,000-  and  "•303.4C3.000". 
Ind  inaertlng  respectively  In  place  thereof 
JjlulSoi.OOO"  and  "•303.500.000". 

TTTt-K    III 

g-c  301  The  Secretary  oif  the  Air  Force 
may  establish  or  develop  mUltary  Installa- 
tioni  and  facilities  by  acquiring,  construct- 
^  converting,  rehabilitating,  or  installing 
JJJinanent  or  temporary  public  works.  In- 
cluding site  preparation,  appurtenances. 
utlUties.  and  equipment,  for   the  foUowlng 

projec        i^^^^^g  the  United  States 
Air  Defense  Command 

Ent  Air  Force  Bise.  Colorado  Springs, 
Colorado  Operational  faculties,  and  troop 
housing  and  community  faculties,  •1,035,000. 

HamUton  Air  Force  Base,  San  Rafael,  Cali- 
fornia:   Maintenance    facilities,   •112,000. 

Klncheloe  Air  Force  Base,  Sault  Salnte 
Marie,  Michigan:  OperatlonsJ  facilities, 
maintenance  facilities,  and  community  fa- 
cilities, $1,470,000. 

Perrln  Air  Force  Base,  Sherman,  Texas: 
Troop    housing,    S233,000. 

Portland  International  Airport,  Portland, 
Oregon:    Community   faculties,    •145,000. 

Rlchards-Gebaur  Air  Force  Base,  Kansas 
City.  Missouri:  Operational  facilities,  and 
supply   facilities.   •380,000. 

Selfrldge  Air  Force  Base,  Mount  Clemens, 
Michigan:  Operational  facilities,  and  main- 
tenance  faclUUes.    $299,000. 

Stewart  Air  Force  Base.  Newburgh,  New 
York:  Troop  housing.  $40,000. 

Truai  Field.  Madison,  Wisconsin:  Opera- 
tional facilities.  $102,000. 

Tyndall  Air  Force  Base.  Panama  City,  Plor- 
Ida    Hospital   faculties.   $2,746,000. 

Air  Force  Logistics  Command 

Brookley  Air  Force  Btwe.  Mobile,  Alabama: 
Administrative    facilities.    •1,300.000. 

HUl  Air  Force  Base,  Ogden,  Utah:  Mainte- 
nance faclliries.  administrative  faculties, 
and  community  facilities.  •2.108,000. 

Kelly  Air  Force  Base.  San  Antonio,  Texas: 
Maintenance  facilities,  supply  facilities,  ad- 
ministrative facilities,  and  troop  housing. 
11,086.000. 

Marietta  Air  Force  Station,  Marietta.  Penn- 
lylvanls:   Supply  faculties,  8273,000. 

McClellan  Air  Force  Base,  Sacramento. 
Oallfornla:  Operatlonsd  facUitles,  mainte- 
nance facilities,  medical  faculties,  and  ad- 
mlnUtratlve  faclUUes.   •2.045.000. 

Newark  Air  Force  Station.  Newark,  Ohio: 
Maintenance  facilities  and  administrative  fa- 
culties. $3,269,000. 

Norton  Air  Force  Base,  San  Bernardino, 
Callfornta:  Operational  facilities,  medical  fa- 
cUlUes,  and  troop  housing,  $2,148,000. 

Olmstead  Air  Force  Base,  Mlddletown. 
Pennsylvania :  Maintenance  faculties,  admin- 
IstraUve  faculties,  and  community  faculties. 
$3,069,000. 

Robins  Air  Force  Base.  Macon,  Georgia: 
Maintenance  facilities,  supply  facUitles.  and 
tKisptUl  facilities.  •4.464,000. 

Tinker  Air  Force  Base,  Oklahoma  City, 
Oklahoma:  Operational  faculties,  malnte- 
nuos  facuiues.  and  adminlstraUTe  faelUtles. 
n.064.000. 


Wrlght^atterson  Air  Force  Base,  Dayton, 
Ohio:  Operational  facilities,  research,  devel- 
opment, and  test  facilities,  and  administra- 
tive faculties,  •5.948,000. 

Air  Force  Systems  Command 

Arnold  Engineering  Development  Center, 
TuUahoma,  Tennessee:  Research,  develop- 
ment, and  test  facUitles,  and  supply  facil- 
ities, 8883,000. 

Brooks  Air  Force  Base.  San  Antonio,  Texas : 
Research,  development,  and  test  facilities, 
and  troop  housing,  $843,000. 

Edwards  Air  Force  Base,  Muroc,  California: 
Research,  development,  and  test  facilities, 
and  medical  facilities,  86.065,000. 

Eglln  Air  Force  Base^Valparaiso.  Florida: 
Operational  and  training  facilities,  mainte- 
nance facilities,  administrative  facilities,  and 
troop  housing,  •1,586.000. 

HoUoman  Air  Force  Base,  Alamogordo,  New 
Mexico:  Operational  facUitles,  supply  facil- 
ities, hospital  facilities,  community  faclUtlea, 
and  UtlUties.  •5.047,000. 

Klrtland  Air  Force  Base,  Albuquerque,  New 
Mexico:  Maintenance  faciUties,  •337.000. 

Laurence  G.  Hanscom  Field,  Bedford, 
Massachusetts:  Troop  housing,  8365,000. 

Patrick  Air  Force  Base.  Cocoa,  Florida: 
Operational  facilities,  maintenance  facilities, 
research,  development,  and  test  facilities,  ad- 
ministrative facilities,  troop  housing,  and 
utUiUas.  •3300,000. 

Various  locations,  Atlantic  Missile  Range: 
Operational  facilities,  maintenance  facilities, 
troop  housing,  utilities,  and  real  estate, 
•1364,000. 

Air  Training  Command 

AmarUlo  Air  Force  Base,  Amarlllo,  Texas: 
Operational  and  training  facilities,  mainte- 
nance faculties,  troop  housing  and  commu- 
nity facilities,  and  real  estate.  $4,354,000. 

Chanute  Air  Force  Base,  Rantoul.  Illinois: 
Maintenance  facilities,  and  troop  housing, 
•394,000. 

Craig  Air  Force  Base.  Selma,  Alabama: 
Operatlcmal  facilities,  maintenance  facilities, 
and  real  estate  o^S  .427 ,000. 

Jamee  Connilly  Air  Force  Base,  Waco, 
Texas:  Administrative  facilities,  and  utilities, 
•316,000. 

Keeeler  Air  Force  Base,  Blloxl,  Mississippi: 
Troop  hotislng,  and  utUltles,  $1,040,000. 

lACkland  Air  Force  Base,  San  Antonio, 
Texas:  Training  faciUties.  and  troop  housing. 
•1.388.000. 

Laredo  Air  Force  Base,  Laredo,  Texas:  Op- 
eratlonAl  and  training  facilities,  maintenance 
faculties,  supply  faciUties,  administrative  fa- 
culties and  troop  housing  and  community 
facilities,  •4,599.000. 

Laughlln  Air  Force  Base,  Del  Rio,  Texas: 
Operational  and  training  faciUties.  mainte- 
nance facilities,  and  troop  housing,  •l^SO,- 
000. 

Lowry  Air  Force  Base.  Denver,  Col(M-ado: 
Training  faciUties,  •132.000. 

Mather  Air  Force  Base,  Sacramento,  CaU- 
fomla:  Maintenance  facUitles,  •161,000. 

Moody  Air  FcH-ce  Base,  Valdoeta,  Georgia: 
OpcratkAal  faculties,  maintenance  facilities. 
hospital  faculties,  and  troop  housing  and 
community  faciUties,  •3,763,000. 

Randolph  Air  Force  Base,  San  Antonio, 
Texas:  Operational  faciUties,  maintenance 
facilities,  and  uUUtles,  •888.000. 

Bheppard  Air  Force  Bask,  Wichita  Falls, 
TBxas:  Training  facUitles,  maintenance  fa- 
cilities, supply  faculties,  administrative  fa- 
dUtles.  and  utUltles,  •1,191.000. 

Vance  Air  Force  Base,  Enid,  Oklahoma: 
Maintenance  facUitles,  and  recU  estate,  •476,- 
000. 

Webb  Air  Vorce  Base,  Big  Spring,  Texas: 
Opsratlonal  facilities,  and  community  facul- 
ties. •879.000. 

Air  University 

Oanter  Air  Force  Base.  Montgomery,  Ala- 
bama: Troop  housing,  •135,000. 

MaxweU  Air  Force  Base,  Montgomery.  Ala- 
bama: Community  faculties,  •389,000. 


Aeronautical  Chart  and  Information  Center 

South  Saint  Louis  Storage  Annex,  Saint 
Louis,  Missouri:    Supply  faciUties,  and  ad- 
ministrative facUitles,  •1,371,000. 
Alaskan  Air  CommaiMl 

Elelson  Air  Force  Base,  PatrlHmks,  Alaska: 
Operational  faciUties,  and  utilities,  •1,389,- 
000. 

Elmendorf  Air  Force  Base,  '  Anchorage, 
Alaska:  Operational  facilities,  maintenance 
faculties,  and  utilities,  »1, 810,000. 

Galena  Airport,  Galena,  Alaska:  Mainte- 
nance facilities,  and  ^community  faciUties, 
$406,000. 

King  Salmon  Airport,  Naknek,  Alaska :  Op- 
erational faculties,  •189,000. 

Various  locations:  Maintenance  facUitles, 
supply  facilities,  community  faciUties,  and 
UtlUties,  $2,545,000. 

Headquarters  Command 
Andrews    Air    Force    Base,   Camp    Springs, 
Maryland:    Operational  and  training  faciU- 
ties,  hospital  facilities,  troop  hotiaing,  and 
utilities,  $5,597,000. 

Boiling  Air  Force  Base,  Washington,  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia:  Administrative  facilities, 
troop  housing  and  cc«nmunlty  faculties,  and 
utilities.  $4,353,000. 

Military  Air  Transport  Service 

Charleston  Air  Force  Base,  Charleston, 
South  Carolina:  Maintenance  facilities,  and 
community  facilities,  $159,000. 

Dover  Air  Force  Base,  Dover,  Delaware: 
Operational  facilities,  maintenance  faciUties, 
and  community  facilities,  $1,843,000. 

McGulre  Air  Force  Base,  Wrlghtstown,  New 
Jersey:  Operational  facilities,  and  commu- 
nity faculties,  $687,000. 

Scott  Air  Force  Base,  Belleville,  Illinois: 
Operational  facilities,  hospital  faculties,  and 
troop  housing,  $3,137,000. 

Travis  Air  Force  Base,  Fairfield,  Calif omia: 
Maintenance  facilities,  •261,000. 

Pacific  Air  Force 
Hlckam  Air  Force  Base,  Honolulu,  Hawaii: 
Troop  housing,  $625,000. 

Strategic  Air  Command 

Altus  Air  Force  Base,  Alt\is,  Oklahoma: 
UtUltles.  $100,000. 

Barksdale  Air  Force  BaseTSfc^yeport,  Lou- 
isiana: Maintenance  facilities,  and  troop 
housing,  •1,185,000. 

Bergstrom  Air  Force  Base,  Atistln,  Texas: 
Maintenance  facilities,  and  troop  housing, 
$231,000. 

BlythevlUe  Air  Force  Base,  BlythevlUe, 
Arkansas:  Maintenance  faculties,  and  troop 
hotising,  $136,000. 

CarsweU  Air  Force  Base,  Fort  Worth, 
Texas:  Maintenance  faciUties,  8348,000. 

Columbus  Air  Force  Base,  Coltimbus,  Mis- 
sissippi: Maintenance  faculties,  administra- 
tive facilities,  and  troop  housing  and  com- 
munity facilities,  $616,000. 

Dow  Air  Force  Base.  Bangor,  Maine:  Op- 
erational facilities,  8108,000. 

Dyess  Air  Force  Base,  Abilene,  Texas:  Op- 
erational facilities,  maintenance  fadUtles, 
and  troop  housing.  $358,000. 

Francis  E.  Warrnn  Air  Force  Base.  Chey- 
enne, Wyoming:  Operational  faculties,  and 
maintenance  facilities.  •716,000. 

Glasgow  Air  Force  Base.  Glasgow,  Mon- 
tana: Operational  facilities,  and  administra- 
tive facUlUes,  •333,000. 

Grand  Forks  Air  Force  Base,  Grand  Forks, 
North  Dakota:  Operational  fadUtlee,  supply 
faciUties,  troop  housing  and  community  fa- 
culties, and  UtUltles,  83.341,000. 

Homestead  Air  Force  Base.  Homestead. 
Florida:  Operational  faciUties.  maintenance 
faculties,  hospital  faelUtles.  and  troop  hous- 
ing, •8.031.000. 

K.  I.  Sawysr  Municipal  Airport,  Marquette, 
Michigan:  Operational  faculties,  mainte- 
nance facUitles.  supply  faolUtles,  and  utili- 
ties. •499,000. 
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L«non  Air  Foro*  Bm«.  Uoms  Lake.  WMh- 
InffUm:  Op«mtlo>ua  faelUtlM.  supply  faeUl- 
tiM,  and  eommunlty  faeUlUM.  $806,000. 

Llnooln  Air  Force  Bom.  Uncoln.  NebraAka: 
Op«ratk>iuU  and  training  faculties.  $245,000 

Little  Boek  Air  P()rce  Base,  Little  Rock. 
Arkanaaa:  Ttoop  bouaing.  $422,000. 

Lookboume  Air  Force  Base.  Columbus. 
Ohio:  Operational  facUltlee.  and  malntc- 
nanoa  tacUltlac.  $606,000. 

LorinC  Atr  Force  Baae.  Limestone.  Maine: 
Operational  faculties.  $92,000. 

March  Air  Fore*  Base.  Riverside.  Callior- 
nla:  Beal  eatate.  $32,000. 

McCoy  Air  Force  Base.  Orlando.  Florida: 
Operational  facilities,  maintenance  facilities. 
and  troop  houdng.  $641 .000. 

Minot  Air  Force  Base.  Mlnot.  North  Da- 
kota: Operational  facilities,  medical  facUl- 
tiss,  and  troop  houaing  and  community  fa- 
clUtlaa.  •1.4aa.000. 

Mmntr*"  Bcme  Air  Force  Base.  Mountain 
Home,  Idaho:  Maintenance  facilities,  $381,- 
000. 

Offatt  Air  Force  Base.  Omaha.  Nebraska 
Operaitloiial    facilities,     troop    housing    and 
oommunlty  facilities,  and  uttutles.  $1,883,000 

Pease  Air  Force  Base.  Portsmouth.  Nrw 
Hampshire:  Operational  facilities,  and  main- 
tenance faclllUes.  $163,000 

Plattshurfh  Air  Force  Base.  Plattsburgb, 
New  York:  Operational  facilities,  and  main- 
tenance facilities.  $297,000. 

Schllllnf  Air  Force  Base.  Sallna.  Kansas: 
Maintenance  facilities.  $152,000. 

Turner  Air  Force  Base.   Albany.   Georgia 
Operational     and     training     facilities,     and 
mtlntenanee  faclllUes.  $617,000. 

Vandenberg  Air  Force  Base.  Lompoc.  Cali- 
fornia: mmtles.  $69,000 

Walkar  Air  Force  Base.  Roswell.  New  Mexi- 
co: »«-»»«*«»«*»»*«  facilities.  $51,000 

Wurtamlth  Air  Force  Base.  Oscoda.  Michi- 
gan: Operational  facilities.  $392,000 

TMtical  Air  Command 

Cannon  Air  Force  Base.  Cloyls.  New  Mex- 
ico: Operational  and  training  facilities. 
maintenance  facilities,  supply  facilities,  and 
hospital  teemttas.  $6,809,000 

»T<gi>»M<  Air  Force  Base.  Alexandria.  Loui- 
siana:  Ttalnlng  facilities,   maintenance   fa- 
*       cUlties  and  administrative  facilities,  $1,884.- 
OOO. 

George  Air  Force  Base.  Vlctorville,  Cali- 
fornia: Operational  facilities,  maintenance 
facllltlee.  supply  facilities,  troop  housing 
and  utmtlea.  $3,294,000 

Langley  Air  Force  Base.  Hampton.  Vir- 
ginia: Maintenance  facilities,  administrative 
taellltiea,  and  community  facilities.  $1,824. 
000. 

Luke  Air  Force   Base.    Phoenix.   Arizona 
AifinimatratlTe  facilities,  $391,000 

MacZ>tll  Air  Force   Base,   Tampa,   Florida 
M**"*^i^'y^  facilities,  and  supply  facllltiea. 
$683,000. 

McConnal  Air  Force  Base.  Wichita,  Kansas 
M»it»t^n»M^  facilities,  and  utilities.  $2,743.- 
000. 

Mjrtle  Beach  Air  Force  Base.  Myrtle  Beach 
X  South  CaroUxM:  Troop  housing.  $190,000 

Nellla  Air  Force  Base.  Las  Vegas.  Nevada: 
Opetatloaal   facilities,    and    cummunlty    fa- 

ciiuiM.  «a.ao7,ooo 

Pope  Air  Force  Base.  Port  Bragg.  North 
Carolina:  Operational  faclllUes.  adnuitis- 
tratlve  facJHtles.  auad  troop  housing  and 
community  faculties.  $2,032,000. 

Seward  Air  Force  Base.  Smyrna.  Tennes- 
see: Troop  houaing.  $462,000 

Seymovr  Jotmson  Air  Force  Base,  Golds- 
boro.  North  Carolina:  OperaUonal  faciUtles. 
supply  facilities,  and  troop  housing.  $361,000. 

Shaw  Air  Force  Baae.  Sumter,  South  Caro- 
lina: Operational  and  training  facUiUse. 
"**«"**'««~^  facllitiea.  hospital  facilities. 
and  troop  bouaing.  $6,015,000 


United  States  Air  Force  Academy 
United   States   Air   Force    Academy.    Colo- 
rado Springs,  Colorado:  Cadet  housing,  com- 
munity facilities,  and  utilities,  $15,880,000 

Aircraft  Control  and  Warning  System 
Various  locaUons     Maintenance  facilities. 
troop    housing,    utilities,    and    reiU    estate, 
$1,062,000 

Outxide  the   United  States 
Air  Defense  Command 
Various  locations     Maintenance  facilities. 
troop  housing  and  community  facilities,  and 
utUltles.  $906,000 

Military  Air  Transport  Service 
Wake    Island:    Operational    facilities    and 
troop  housing.  $496,000 

Pacific  Air  Force 

Various  locations  Operational  facilities, 
maintenance  facilities,  supply  facilities, 
medical  facilities,  administrative  facilities. 
troop  housing  and  community  facilities,  and 
utlUUes.  $12,526,000. 

Strategic   Air   Command 

Ramey  Air  Force  Base,  Puert<j  Rlcu  Main- 
tenance facilities,  and  supply  facilities. 
$666,000 

United  States  Air  Forces  In  Europe 

Various    locatluus      Operational     facilities, 
maintenance  facilities,  supply  facilities,  troop 
housing  and  community  facilities,  and  utili- 
ties, $3,925  000 
United  -States  Air  Forces  Southern  Command 

Howard  .Mr  Force  Bise,  Cajial  Zone  Opera- 
tional facilities,  maintenance  facilities,  sup- 
ply facilities,  medical  facilities,  and  utUltles, 
•2.842  000 

United  States  Air  Force  Security  Service 

Various  locations  Operational  facilities, 
malntenitnce  facilities,  supply  facilities, 
medical  facilities.  tro<jp  housing  and  com- 
munity facilities,  and  utilities,  $3,113,000 

Sec  302  The  .Secretary  of  the  Air  Force 
may  establish  or  develop  classlfled  military 
InstallatlotM  and  facilities  by  acquiring,  con- 
structing, converting  rehabilitating,  or  In- 
stalling permanent  or  temporary  public 
works.  Including  land  acquisition,  sue  prep- 
aration, appurtenances  utilities  and  equip- 
ment In  the  total  amount  of  $113,647,000, 

S»c  303  .\ny  of  the  authority  In  title  III 
of  this  Act  may  be  utilized  for  the  establish- 
ment or  development  of  Air  Force  Installa- 
tions and  facilities  made  necessary  by 
changes  In  .Air  Force  missions  and  resjxjnsl- 
blUtles  which  have  been  occasioned  by  (a) 
unforeseen  s«curlty  considerations.  ib>  new 
weapons  developments  ici  new  and  unfore- 
seen research  and  development  requirements, 
or  idi  improved  production  siiiedules.  If  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  determines  that  deferral 
of  such  construction  for  inclusion  In  the 
next  military  construction  authorization  Act 
would  be  Inconsistent  with  interests  of  na- 
tional security  and  In  connection  therewith 
to  acquire,  construct  convert  rehabilitate 
or  install  permanent  or  temporary  public 
work.H  inrluduig  land  acquisition,  site  prep- 
aration, appurtenances,  utilities,  and  equip- 
ment Proridfd  That  the  total  co»i  uf  proj- 
ects constructed  under  this  section  shall  not 
exceed  $17,600,000  And  prot  uf«»d  further. 
That  the  Secretary  of  the  .Mr  Force,  or  his 
desglnee  shall  noMfy  the  ('ommlttees  on 
.-Krmed  Services  of  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives,  immediately  upon  reaching 
A  final  decision  to  implement,  of  the  cost  of 
construction  of  any  public  work  uiuiertiiken 
under  this  section.  Including  tiiose  real  estate 
actions  pertaining  thereto  This  authoriza- 
tion will  expire  as  of  September  30  1965,  ex- 
cept for  those  public  works  projects  con- 
cerning which  the  Committees  on  Armed 
Services  of  the  Senate  and  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives have  been  notified  pi.rsuant  to 
this  section  prior  to  that  date 


Sac  304    ( a)Publlc  Law  88-174  u 
In  section  SOI^fe' 

UNrrCD  STATES^V7<dlOWB 


the  heading  "Imtat 


( 1 1  Under  the  subheading  "Aa  __ 
COMMAND,"  with  respect  to  NORAD  HsZT 
quarters,  Colorado  Springs.  Oolorado  hi 
striking  out  "$7,000.000-  and  Inserting  !» 
place  thereof  "$10,000,000",  ^^ 

I  2)  Under  the  subheading  "■raATMic  ab 
COMMAND  with  respect  to  Bunker  Hill  a^ 
Force    Base,   Peru.   Indiana,   by  strtkin*  out 

•  168,000"    and    Inserting   in   place   t^M 

$250,000"  "*■ 

I  3 )    Under   the  subheading  "ab  TaAnrwo 

COMMAND"    With    respect    to    AmarlUo   Air 

Force  Base,  AmarlUo,  Texas,  by  striking  out 

•3  985,000  •   and    Inserting  In   place  thsntf 

•4  158,000" 
,b»  Public  Law  88-174  Is  amended  by 
striking  out  in  clause  (3)  of  secUon  602  ths 
amounts  of  "$158,685,000"  and  "$488,387,000" 
and  Inserting  In  place  thereof  "$161>40000" 
and    "$491,622,000"    respectively 

xrrLE  rv 
Hfc  401  The  Secretary  of  Defense  may  «s- 
tabllsh  or  develop  military  Installations  and 
facilities  by  acquiring,  construcUng,  con- 
verting, rehabilitating,  or  Installing  penns- 
nent  or  temporary  public  works,  includlnf 
site  preparation,  appurtenances,  utUltles.  «M 
equipment,  for  deferue  agencies  for  the  fol- 
lowing projects: 

Defense  Atomic  Support  Agency 
Sandla    Base,    Albuquerque,    New   MsHoo: 
Training  facilities,  and  admlnlstraUve  ftdl- 
Itles,  $2,636,000 

Defense  Supply  Agency 

Defense  Supply  Agency.  Alexandria.  Vir- 
ginia .Administrative  faclllU$s.  and  u till tlst, 
$1,609,000 

Defense  Clothing  and  TextUe  Supply  Osn- 
ter,  Philadelphia.  Pennsylvania  Ualnts- 
nance  facilities,  $104,000 

Defense  General  Supply  Center,  Rlchmood. 
Virginia     Supply  faculties,  $141,000 

Tracy  Defense  Depot,  Tracy,  Callfomls: 
Supply  facilities.  $204,000. 

National  Security  Agency 

Fort  Meade,  Maryland  Operational  facili- 
ties, $280,000 

Kent  Island,  Maryland  Real  estate. 
$31,000 

Sec  402  The  Secretary  of  Defense  msy 
establish  or  develop  classified  Installations 
and  facilities  by  acquiring,  constructing, 
converting,  rehabllltaUng,  or  installing  pw- 
manent  or  temporary  public  works.  Includ- 
ing land  acquUlllon.  site  preparation,  appur- 
tenances, utilities,  and  equipment  In  ths 
total  amount  of  $6,500,000. 
xrrLX  v 
Military  family  hotuting 

Sec  501  The  Secretary  of  Defense,  or  hH 
designee  is  authorized  to  construct,  at  the 
l.K-atlons  hereinafter  named,  family  houalai 
units  and  trailer  court  faclllUes,  In  the  num- 
bers hereinafter  listed,  but  no  family  hoaato| 
construction  shall  be  commenced  at  any  such 
locations  In  the  United  States,  untU  tbs 
Secretary  shall  have  consulted  with  the  Ad- 
ministrator, Housing  and  Home  Flnaacs 
Agency,  as  to  the  availability  of  adequsU 
private  housing  at  such  locations  If  tlM 
Secretary  and  the  AdmlnUtrator  are  unabl* 
to  reach  agreement  with  respect  to  the  avsll- 
abiUty  of  adequate  private  housing  at  »ny 
location,  the  Secretary  shaU  immedUtily 
notify  the  Committees  on  Armed  Servlow  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  and  the  *°**J 
in  writing  of  such  difference  of  opinion,  and 
no  conuact  for  construction  at  such  location 
shall  be  entered  Into  for  a  period  of  thirty 
days  after  such  notification  has  been  glwa 
This  authority  shaU  Include  the  authority  to 
acquire  land,  and  Interesu  In  land,  by  gift. 
purchase,  exchange  of  Government-ownsd 
land,  or  otherwise 
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,  .  eamUy  bousing  units  for- 
<**  :^«Department    of    the 
^j^(;>J?on?bundred  and  thlrty-flve  unlU. 


«*JJf  Wchardson.    Alaska,    one    hundred 

"^  Trwln   California,  one  hundred  unite. 
JS  ort!  California,  one  hundred  and  fifty 

"^dlo  of  San  Francisco.  California,  one 

•"^J^B^k  Ranch  Station.  CaUfomia.  forty 

"^Gordon,  Georgia.  Uiree  hundred  units. 
JJ^y     insullatlons.     HawaU.     one 

""SJTsheHdan.  Illinois,  two  hundred  and 

^l^^n  Proving  Ground.  Maryland,  one 

""SSSTjfi^n-  South   Carolina,  two  bun- 

drtd  and  fifty  units. 

^^tlc  Side.   Canal   Zone,   one  hundred 

'°rtSo?  Side,    Canal    Zone,    two    hundred 

■^^    Buckner,     Okinawa,     two     hundred 

units. 

ASA  LocaUon  12.  sixty  unlU. 

Classified  location,  forty-flve  units. 

12)  The  Department  of  the  Navy,  four 
Uiouiand  one  hundred  and  flfty-slx  unite. 
174,755,000. 

Naval  StaUon.  Kodlak.  Alaska,  one  hun- 
dred units. 

Marine  Corps  Air  StaUon.  Ytima.  Arlaona, 
one  hundred  units. 

Naval  Air  SUtlon,  Alameda.  California. 
two  hundred  units. 

Marine  Corps  Supply  Center.  Barstow.  CaU- 
fomia, seventy-four  units. 

Marine  Corps  Base.  Camp  Pendleton.  CaU- 
fomia one  hundred  and  forty  unite. 

Marine  Corps  Air  StaUon,  El  Toro.  CaU- 
fomia, one  hundred  units. 

Naval  SUtlon,  Long  Beach.  California. 
four  hundred  units.  ^ 

Naval  Complex  North  Bay.  San  Frandsco. 
California,  one  hundred  units. 

Naval  Post  Graduate  School,  Monterey. 
California,  two  hundred  units. 

Naval  Base.  San  Francisco.  California, 
three  hundred  units. 

Naval  SUtlon,  Washington,  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, one  hundred  and  fifty  imlts. 

Naval  Base,  Key  West.  Florida,  four  hun- 
dred units. 

United  States  Navy  installations,  Hawaii. 
three  himdred  and  fifty  units. 

Naval  Training  Center.  Great  Lakes.  IIU- 
noU,  one  hundred  units. 

Naval  Air  SUtlon.  Quonset  Point,  Rhode 
Island,  two  hundred  unlU. 

Naval  SUtlon.  Charleston,  South  Carolina, 
one  hundred  unlU, 

Btorlne  Corps  Recruit  Depot.  Parrls  Island. 
South  Carolina,  one  unit. 

Naval  SUtlon.  Norfolk.  Virginia,  five  hun- 
dred unlU. 

Naval  Shipyard.  Bremerton.  Washington, 
one  hundred  units. 

Naval    Security    Group    Activity.    Oaleta 
.  Island.  Canal    Zone,    twenty-six   \inlta. 

Naval  SUtlon.  Roosevelt  Roads.  Puerto 
Rico,  nine  unlu. 

Naval  Communication  Station.  North  Weet 
Cape.  Australia,  one  hundred  and  thirty 
units 

Naval  SUtlon,  Keflavlk.  Iceland,  one  btin- 
dred  uniu 

Naval  Facility.  Antigua,  the  Weet  Indies. 
thirty-eight  unlU, 

Naval  Facility,  Eleuthera.  Bahamas,  thirty- 
eight  units 

Classified  location,  two  biuidred  units. 

|3)  The  Department  of  the  Air  Force,  three 
thousand  five  hundred  and  ninety-five  units, 
••4,«57,0O0 

Beale  Air  Force  Base,  California,  three 
hundred  and  thirty-seven  units. 

George  Air  Force  Base,  California,  five 
hundred  uniu. 


Boiling  Air  Force  Base,  District  of  Colvim- 
bla,  one  himdred  and  fifty  units. 

EgUn  Air  Force  Base,  Florida,  ninety  units. 

MacDUl  Air  Force   Base,   Florida,   twenty 
units 

Htuiter  Air  Force  Base,  Georgia,  one  unit. 

Moody  Air  Force  Base,  Georgia,  one  hun- 
dred units.  X 

Robins  Air  Force  Base,  Georgia,  one  hun- 
dred units. 

United  States  Air  Force  Installations,  Ha- 
waii, one  biuidred  units. 

Andrews   Air  Force   Base,   Maryland,    one 
hundred  and  fifty  unite. 

OfTutt  Air  Force  Base,  Nebraska,  two  hun- 
dred and  eighty-seven  unite. 

Cannon  Air  Force  Base,  New  Mexico,  two 
hundred  and  fifty  unite. 

HoUoman    Air    Force    Base,-  New    Mexico, 
four  hundred  unite. 

Lahgley  Air  Force  Base.  Virginia,  two  hun- 
dred unite. 

McChord  Air  Force  Base,  Washington,  one 
hundred  and  fifty  units. 

Ooose  Air  Base,  Canada,  two  hundred 
unite. 

Naha  Air  Base.  Okinawa,  two  hundred 
unite. 

Site  4-S,  one  hundred  and  eighty  units. 

Site  6-S,  one  hundred  unite. 

Site  IQ-C,  eighty  unite. 

(b)   Trailer  court  facilities  for : 

(1)  The  Department  of  the  Navy,  280 
spaces,  $600,000. 

(2)  The  Department  of  the  Air  Force,  358 
spaces.  $529,000. 

8«c.  602.  Authorization  for  the  construc- 
tion of  family  housing  provided  in  this  Act 
shall  be  subject  to  the  following  limitations 
on  cost,  which  shaU  include  shades,  screens, 
ranges,  refrigerators,  and  all  other  installed 
equipment  and  fixtures : 

(a)  The  cost  per  unit  of  family  housing 
constructed  in  the  United  Stetes  (other  than 
HawaU  and  Alaska)  and  Puerto  Rico  shall 
not  exceed — 

$24,000  for  generals  or  equivalent; 

$10,800  for  colonels  or  equivalent: 

$17,600  for  majors  and/or  lieutenant  colo- 
nels or  equivalent; 

$16,400  for  all  other  ccwnmlssloned  or  war- 
rant officer  personnel  or  equivalent,  except 
that  four-bedroom  housing  unite  authorized 
by  sections  4774(g),  7574(e)  and  9774(g) 
of  tiUe  10,  United  States  Code,  may  be  con- 
structed at  a  cost  not  to  exceed  $17,000. 

$13,300  for  enlisted  personnel,  except  that 
four-bedroom  housing  unite  authorized  by 
sections  4774(f),  7574(d),  and  9774(f)  of 
title  10.  United  Stetes  Code,  may  be  con- 
structed at  a  cost  not  to  exceed  $15,000. 

(b)  When  family  housing  unite  are  con- 
structed In  areas  other  than  those  listed  in 
subsection  (a) ,  the  average  cost  of  all  such 
unite.  In  any  project  of  50  unite  or  more, 
shall  not  exceed  $32,000.  and  in  no  event 
ShaU  the  ooat  of  any  unit  exceed  $40,000. 

(c)  The  cost  limitations  provided  in  sub- 
secUons  (a)  and  (b)  shaU  be  ^plied  to  the 
five-foot  line. 

(d)  No  project  in  excess  of  fifty  unite  In 
the  areas  Usted  In  subsection  (a)  shall  be 
constructed  at  an  average  unit  cost  exceed- 
ing $17,600,  Including  the  cost  of  the  family 
unit  and  the  proportionate  coste  of  land  ac- 
quisition, site  preparation,  and  Installation 
of  uUUtles. 

(e)  No  famUy  housing  unit  In  the  areas 
listed  in  subsection  (a)  shaU  be  constructed 
at  a  total  cost  exceeding  $28,000.  including 
the  cost  of  the  family  unit  and  the  propor- 
tionate coste  of  land  acquisition,  site  prep- 
aration, and  Instellatlon  of  utUltles. 

8«c.  603.  The  Secretary  of  Defense,  or  his 
designee.  Is  authorized  to  accomplish  altera- 
tions, additions,  expansions,  or  extensions 
not  otherwise  authorized  by  law,  to  existing 
public  quarters  at  a  cost  not  to  exceed — 

(a)  PVir    the    Department    of    the    Army. 

$2300,000: 

(b)  For    the    Department    of    the    Navy, 

$1,360,000: 


(c)  For  the  Department  of  the  Air  Force, 
$1,260,000; 

(d)  For  the  Defense  Agencies.  $971,000. 
Sec.  504.  Section  515  of  PubUc  Law  84-161 

(69  Stat.  324,  362),  as  amended,  is  amended 
to  read  as  follows :  * 

"Sec.  515.  During  fiscal  years  1966  through 
and  Including  1966,  the  Secretaries  of  the 
Army,  Navy,  and  Air  Force,  respectively,  are 
authorized  to  lease  housing  faculties  at  'or 
near  mlUtary  Installations  In  the  United 
Stetes  and  Puerto  Rico  tcx  assignment  as 
public  quarters  to  mUltary  personnel  and 
their  dependente.  If  any,  without  rental 
charge,  upon  a  determination  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  Defense,  or  his  designee,  that  there  is 
a  lack  of  adequate  housing  faculties  at  or 
near  such  military  Installations.  Such 
housing  facilities  shall  be  leased  on  a  famUy 
or  individual  unit  basis  and  not  more  than 
five  thousand  of  such  unite  may  be  so  leased 
at  any  one  time.  Expenditures  for  the  rental 
of  such  housing  facilities  may  not  exceed  an 
average  of  $160  a  month  for  any  such  unit, 
including  the  ceet  of  utiUtles  and  mainte- 
nance and  operation." 

Sec.  506.  There  Is  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated for  use  by  the  Secretary  erf  Defense 
or  his  designee  for  mlUtary  famUy  houaing 
as  authorized  by  law  for  the  foUowlng  pur- 
poses: 

(a)  for  construction  and  acquisition  of 
family  housing.  Including  Improvemente  to 
adequate  quarters,  Improvemente  to  inade- 
quate quarters,  minor  construction,  rental 
guarantee  paymente,  construction  and  acqui- 
sition of  trailer  court  faclUties,  and  plan- 
ning, an  amount  not  to  exceed  $188,168,000; 
and 

(b)  for  support  of  mlUtary  famUy  hous- 
ing, Including  operating  expenses,  leasing, 
maintenance  of  real  property,  paymente  of 
principal  and  Interest  on  mortgage  debte 
Incurred,  paymente  to  the  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation,  and  mortgage  Insurance  pre- 
miums authorized  under  section  222  of  the 
National  Housing  Act,  as  amended  (12  U.S.C. 
1716m),  an  amount  not  to  exceed  $472,- 
437,000. 

TTTLE   VI 

General  Provisions 
Sec.  601.  The  Secretary  of  each  military 
department  may  proceed  to  establish  or  de- 
velop Installations  and  facilities  under  this 
Act  without  regard  to  section  3648  of  the 
Revised  Statutes,  as  amended  (81  VS.C- 
529)  and  sections  4774(d)  and  9774(d)  of 
title  10,  United  States  Code.  The  authority 
to  place  permanent  or  temporary  Inprove- 
mente  on  land  Includes  authority  for  sur- 
veys, administration,  overhead,  planning,  and 
supervision  incident  to  construction.  That 
authority  may  be  exercised  before  tltie  to  the 
land  Is  approved  under  section  866  of  the 
Revised  Stetutes,  as  amended  (40  VS.C.  256) , 
and  even  though  the  land  Is  held  temporarUy. 
The  authority  to  acquire  real  estate  or  land 
Includes  authority  to  make  surveys  and  to 
acquire  land,  and  Intereste  in  land  (includ- 
ing temporary  use),  by  gift,  purchase,  ex- 
change of  Government-owned  land,  or  other- 
wise. 

Sic.  602.  There  are  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  such  sums  as  may  be  necessary 
for  the  purposes  of  this  Act,  but  appropria- 
tions for  pubUc  works  projecte  authorized 
by    tlUes   I,    H,    HI,   IV,    and    V   shaU    not 

(1)  for  title  I:  Inside  the  United  States, 
$241,526,000;  outside  the  United  States,  $61.- 
061,000;  or  a  total  of  $292,587,000. 

(2)  for  title  II:  Inside  the  United  States, 
$160  237,000;  outelde  the  United  Stetes,  $31,- 
199,000;  section  202,  $34,203,000;  or  a  total 
of  $225,639,000. 

(8)  for  title  m:  Inside  the  United  States, 
$165  228,000;  outside  the  United  States.  $24,- 
473.000;  section  302.  $113,647,000:  or  a  total 
of  $303,348,000. 

(4)   for  title  rV:  A  total  of  $10,606,000. 
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(•)   for  ttU*  V:   MlllUry  family  lioiialng. 

•  total  of  leeo.oos.ooo 

SBC  008.  Any  at  the  amounU  named  In 
tltlM  I.  n.  in.  and  IV  of  thla  Act.  may.  in 
th«  tflaentlon  of  the  Secretary  concerned;'^ 
Incr— — d  by  5  per  centum  for  projects  In- 
al<U  Um  Unlt«d  States  (other  than  Alaska) 
•nd  by  10  p«r  centiun  for  projecu  outside  the 
United  States  or  in  Alaska.  If  he  determines 
In  th«  ease  ot  any  particular  project  that 
anoh  lacrcase  (1)  is  required  for  the  sole 
piirpoa*  of  meeting  unusual  variations  in 
cost  arlalng  In  connection  with  that  project 
and  (3)  could  not  have  been  reasonably  an- 
tlclpatad  at  the  time  such  project  was  sub- 
mitted to  the  Congress.  However,  the  total 
coata  of  all  projects  In  each  such  title  may 
not  ba  more  than  the  total  amount  author- 
ized to  be  appropriated  for  projects  In  that 
Utle. 
Sic.  004.  Whenever — 

(1)  the  President  dete.-mlnes  that  com- 
pliance with  section  2313(b)  of  title  10. 
United  States  Code,  for  contracts  made  under 
thia  Act  for  the  establishment  or  develop- 
ment of  mlllUry  Installations  and  facilities 
In  foreign  countries  would  Interfere  with  the 
carrying  out  of  this  Act;  and 

(2)  the  Secretary  of  Defense  and  the 
Comptroller  General  have  agreed  upon  al- 
ternative methods  of  adequately  auditing 
thoee  contracts: 

tlif  Preeldent  may  exempt  those  contracts 
'rc^^the  requirements  of  that  section. 

^c.  805.  Contracts  for  construction  made 
by  ihe  United  States  for  performance  within 
the  United  States  and  Us  possessions  under 
thla  Act  shall  be  executed  under  the  Juris- 
diction   and    supervision    of    the    Corps    of 
Knglneers,  Department  of  the  Army,  or  the 
Bureau  at  Yards  and  Docks.  Department  of 
,   the   Navy,   unless   the   Secretary   of   Defense 
determlnea   that   because   such   Jurisdiction 
and  superrlalon  Is  wholly  impracticable  such 
contracts  should  be  executed  under  the  Ju- 
risdiction and  supervision  of  another  depart- 
ment or  Government   agency,   and  shall   be 
awarded.  Insofar  as  practicable,  on   a  com- 
petitive basis  to  the  lowest  responsible  bid- 
der. If  the  national  security  will  not  be  Im- 
paired   and    the    award    Is    consistent    with 
chapter  137  of  title   10,  United  States  Code. 
RegUlattODB  issued  by  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fenae  Implementing   the   provisions  of   this 
section    shall    provide    the    department    or 
agency  inquiring  such  construction  with  the 
right  to  select  either  the  Corps  of  Engineers, 
Department  of  the  Army,  or  the  Bureau  of 
Tarda  and  Docks.  Department  of  the  Navy,  as 
Ita  oonatmetlon  agent,  providing  that  under 
the  facts  and  clrcimMtances  that  exist  at  the 
time   of  the   selection   of   the   construction 
agent,  such  selection  will  not  result  In  any 
Increaaed  cost  to  the  United   States      The 
8e<a*tarles  of  the  military  departments  shall 
report  Mmlannually  to  the  President  of  the 
Senate   and   the   Speaker   of   the    House    of 
Hepreaentatlves  with  respect  to  all  contracts 
awarded  on  other  than  a  competitive  basis  to 
the  lowest  responsible  bidder 

Sac.  006.  (a)  A»-o^C<tQber  1.  1966.  all  au- 
thorlgatlonaJog/feIIftary''publlc  works  (other 
than  fan^yliouslni?)  to  be  accomplished  by 
the  rfitaretary  of  a  military  department  In 
loo  with  the  establishment  or  devel- 
opment of  military  Installations  and  faclll- 
tlee,  and  all  authorizations  for  appropriations 
therefor,  that  are  contained  In  Acts  approved 
before  November  8.  1963.  and  not  super- 
seded or  otherwise  modlHed  by  a  later  au- 
thorisation, are  repealed,  except — 

(1)  anthorlaatlons  for  public  works  and 
for  appropriations  therefor  that  are  set  forth 
m  thoM  Acts  In- the  tlUes  that  conUln  the 
seneral  proriilons: 

(3)  the  authorization  for  public  works 
projecta  as  to  which  appropriated  funds  have 
been  obUfated  for  construction  contracts 
or  land  acquisitions  in  whole  or  in  part 
before  October  1.  1968,  and  authorlaations 
for  appropriations  therefor; 


(8)  notwithstanding  the  provisions  of  sec- 
tion 606  of  the  Act  of  November  7.  1963  (77 
Stat.  307.  328),  the  authorization  for  the 
following  Items,  which  shall  remain  in  effect 
until  October  1.  1966: 

(a)  operational  faculties  and  utilities  In 
the  amount  of  •3,105.000  at  claasined  loca- 
tions that  la  contained  In  title  I.  section 
101,  under  the  heading  X)TJTsrot  the  UNmn 
Statxs"  and  subheading  "asmt  componxnt 
COMMANDS  (European  Command  Area)"  of 
the  Act  of  June  27,  1961   (75  Stat   98): 

lb)  utilities  In  the  amount  of  tl  15.000  for 
Ndval  Magazine.  Cartagena.  Spain,  that  Is 
contained  in  title  n.  section  301.  under  the 
heading  '  Oltsidx  the  UNirxD  Statm"  and 
•lubheadlni?  'navai.  we.ap<in.s  rACii.mis"  of 
the  Act  of  June  27.  1961    (75  Stat    102): 

(c)  troop  housing  m  the  amount  of  Mll.- 
000  at  Fort  Bennlni?.  Oeorgla.  that  Ls  con- 
tained !n  title  I.  section  101.  under  the  head- 
ing 'LvsiDE  THF  r.NTTED  STATES",  and  Sub- 
heading •  rONTTNENTAI.  ARMT  COMMAND   (Third 

.■Vrmy)"  of  the  Act  of  July  27,  1962  (76  Stat 
223 »  : 

'd)  administrative  facilities  In  the  amount 
of  •833  000  at  Fort  Bragg.  North  Carolina, 
that  U  contained  In  title  I.  section  101,  un- 
der the  heading  "fNsiDE  the  UNrrro  .States", 
<ind  subheading  "continental  ahmt  com- 
mand 1  Third  Army)"  of  the  Act  of  July  27 
1962    (76   .Stat    223); 

e)  maintenance  facilities  In  the  amount 
of  «212.0(X)  In  Germany,  that  Is  contained  In 
title  r.  sectlnn  lui  under  the  heading  "Out- 
side THE  UNrrro  States"  and  subheading 
"ARMY  roMPONE.NT  COMMANDS  (European 
Command  Area  i  "  of  the  .^ct  of  July  27  1962 
(76  Stat    225 1 ; 

(f»  operational  facilities,  administrative 
facilities,  troop  housing  and  utilities  In  the 
amount  of  83,705  000  at  clas.'iined  locations 
that  Is  contained  In  title  I  section  ini  un- 
der the  heading  "Otttside  the  UNrrrD  States" 
and  subheading  •  armv  component  command.s 
•  Eiu-opean  C.jmm.ind  Areiii"  of  the  Act  of 
July  27,  1962  (76  Stat    225): 

'g)  troop  hou.sing  in  the  amount  of  $3H3, 
000  at  Fort  Meade  Maryland,  that  Is  con- 
tained In  rule  r.  .section  101.  under  the  head- 
ing "Inside  the  UNrrED  States"  and  sub- 
heading "continentai.  ARMT  COMMAND  (Sec- 
ond Army)"  of  the  Act  of  July  27.  1982  (76 
Stat     233  I : 

ih)  troop  housing  In  the  amount  of  •679.- 
000  for  Marine  Corps  Air  Facility,  IwakunI, 
Japan,  that  Is  contained  in  title  II,  .section 
201.  under  the  he;uling  "Outside  the  Unfted 
-States'  and  subheadln;,'  nava:.  weapons  fa- 
ciMTiEs"  of  the  Act  of  July  27.  1962  (76  Stat 
229  I  ; 

(1)  community  facilities  In  the  amount  of 
$476,000  for  the  Naval  Air  Station,  Lemoore. 
California,  that  Is  contained  In  title  n.  sec- 
tion 201.  under  the  heading  'Naval  Weap- 
ons Facilities  (Field  Support  Stations!"  of 
the  Act  of  July  27.  1962   (76  Stat    228  i  ; 

I  J)  community  facilities  In  the  amount 
of  •189  000  for  the  Naval  Ammunition  Depot. 
Concord,  California,  that  is  contained  In 
title  II.  section  201.  under  the  he:id.ng 
"Naval  Weapons  PAriLrriES  (Fleet  Keadl- 
ness  Stations)"  of  the  Act  of  July  27  19C2 
(  76  Stat    228 ) ; 

(k)  the  development  of  clas-ilrted  facili- 
ties In  the  amount  of  •30.(X>0  whl'-h  is  In- 
cluded In  the  line  Item  amount  of  •4,080  OOO 
for  the  Naval  Station.  Roosevelt  Roads, 
Puerto  Rico,  that  Is  contained  In  title  II. 
section  202  of  the  Act  of  July  27.  1962  (78 
Stat    230) 

(b)  Effective  fifteen  months  from  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  Act.  all  authorira- 
tlons  for  construction  of  family  housing 
which  are  contained  In  this  Act  or  a;iy  .\ct 
approved  prior  to  November  8,  1963,  are 
repealed  except  the  authorization  for  f.unlly 
housing  projects  as  to  which  appropriated 
funds  have  been  obligated  for  ^constru-tion 
contracts  or  land  acquisitions  In  whole  or 
In  port  before  such  date. 


Myt^ 


Sec    607.  None  of  the  author**, 
in   tlUe,  I.  11.  and  m  oI^S^ZJ^'k'*^ 
deemed  to  authorize  any  bulldlnTJ^"* 
tlon  project  Inside  the  United  sS^?"?**^ 
than  Alaska)  at  a  unit  cost  in  ei«!?l"*» 

in    ^32    per  square  foot  tor  SS- 
warehou'lng:  " 


ho'i'ln^   ^^  '^^"^^   ^"'^  ^-  ^^  nrK 
ra^kl,  •'•'*"    '^^    "•'"    '"'   P-tnanenth,,. 

(4)  •8,500  per  man  for  bachelor  nsu- 
quarters;  unless  the  Secretary  of  n!^* 
determines  that,  because  of  bxL^  Z^ 
stances,  appllcaUon  to  «ach  prolect^T^' 
limitations  on  unit  costs  contaSed  .^.^ 
section  Is  Impracticable  "  ^ 

SBC  608,  Notwithstanding  the  nmn---- 
of  section  9  of  the  Act  of  April  ii^J?^ 
lie  Law  325,  as  amended,  no  funS  '^J" 
appropriated  after  the  date  of  enartSJl 
this  Act  for  construction  at  che  A^  ftl^ 
Academy  unless  appropriation  of  such  S 
has  been  authorized  In  thia  Act  or  mit^« 
enacted  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  th^ 
Act  Proiided.  That  funds  are  authcrL'S 
be  appropriated  to  accomplish  a^iw 
planning  and  minor  construction  at  th.T! 
Force  Academy  in  the  same  manner  at  f« 
other  projecta  under  the  Act  of  Sectcmh^ 
28,  1951.  as  amended  (31  UB  C  ^)^ 
title  10,  United  States  Code,  section  aS? 
as  amended,  • 

S.C    609    Titles  I.  II,  III,  IV.  V,  and  VI  of 
this  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Ml'ltarv  Cm 
structlon  Authorization  Act,   1965." 

TiTLk  vn 
Reserve  Forces  Facilities 
Sec.  701,  Subject  to  chapter  138  of  uu» 
10,  United  States  Code,  the  Secretary  of  Di- 
fenae  may  establish  or  develop  additional 
facilities  for  the  Reserve  Forces,  Includlni 
the  acquisition  of  land  therefor,  but  Ut 
cost  of  such  facilities  shall  not  exceed— 

(1 )  for  Department  of  the  Army 

(a)  Army    National   Guard  of  the  United 
States,  •lO, 000,000 

(  b  1    Army  Reserve,  •5,100,000. 

(2)  for    Department    of   the   Navy:   Ntrel 
and  Manne  Corm  Reserves,  •6,500,000. 

(3)  for  Department  of  the  Air  Force— 
(ai    Air     National    Guard    of    the    Unitod 

States,  •12.800.000 

(b)  .Mr  Force  Reserve.  •4,600.000. 

Sec.  702,  The  Secretary  of  Defense  mty 
establish  or  develop  Installations  and  fielll- 
ttes  under  this  title  without  regard  to  ne- 
tion  3646  of  the  Revised  SUtutes.  m 
amended  (31  USC  629).  and  secUons  4774 
(di  and  97741  d)  of  title  10.  United  Stata 
Code  The  authority  to  place  permanent  or 
temporary  Improvements  on  land  Inelota 
authority  for  surveys,  administration,  over- 
head, planning,  and  supervision  Incident  to 
construction  That  authority  may  be  a- 
erclsed  before  title  to  the  land  Is  approrad 
under  section  355  of  the  Revised  Ststut«, 
as  amended  (40  U  S  C,  255).  and  even  thonfti 
the  land  is  held  temporarily  The  autborltj 
to  acquire  real  estate  or  land  Includes  au- 
thority to  make  surveys  and  to  acquire  lud. 
and  Interests  In  land  (Including  temponir 
use),  by  gift,  purchase,  exchange  of  Oof- 
ernment-owned  land,  or  otherwise. 

Sec    703    This   title   may  be  cited  u  tiM 
•Reserve  Farces  Facilities  Authorization  Act, 
1965," 
And   the  Senate  agree  to  the  same. 

Carl  Vinson, 

L  Mendel  Rtvebs, 

Philip  J,  Phtlbin, 

L   C,  Arends, 

W     NORBLAD, 

Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  HcmH. 
Richard  B.  Rttsseix, 
John  Stennis. 
Howard  W  Cannon, 
LEVERrrr  Saltowstall, 
Maroaret   Chase  Smith, 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  Senatt. 
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Statkhkht 

.'Ji  W^erence  on  the  disagreeing  vote. 
?!  S!  two  Houses  on  the  amendment  of 
1-Xstoto  the  bill  (HJl.  10300)  to  author- 
•"^^n  construction  at  mUltary  Installa- 
|;^T^ad  for  other  purposes,  submit  the 
SSSLm  Btatement  In  explanation  of  the 
Srtrf  the  action  agreed  upon  by  the  con- 
JS  w»d  recommended  In  the  accompany- 
^ conference  report: 

ucislation  in  contirkncb 

rm  March  18,  \9M.  the  Houae  of  Bepre- 
^tlVes  passed  HR.  10300.  which  Is  the 
!^  veer  1965  military  construction  au- 
5J5rt«*tlo°  for  the  Department  of  Defense 
uid  BeMrve  Components. 

On  Jhine  26,  1964.  the  Senate  considered 
the  iwlsUtlon  and  amended  It  .^striking 
out  1^  language  after  the  enactthg  clause 
and  wrote  a  new  bill. 

COKPAEXSON    or    HOUSE    AND    SENATX   BILLS 

HJl  10300,  as  passed  by  the  House  of  Rep- 
r^enutlves.  provided  construction  author- 
^on  to  the  military  departments  and  the 
n-nartment  of  Defense  for  fiscal  year  1965 
to  the  toUl  amount  of  •1.590.683,000. 

The  bill,  as  passed  by  the  Senate,  provided 
new  authorizations  In  the  amount  of  •1.521.- 

833,000. 

The  Senate  bill,  therefore,  represented  a 
decrease  of  $68,851,000  In  the  amount  pre- 
Tlouily  approved  by  the  House  of  Repre- 
icntatlves. 

The  bulk  of  the  difference  In  the  House 
and  Senate  bills  was  contained  In  the  clas- 
ilfled  section  of  title  IH  of  the  bUl  which 
'  related  to  construction  authority  provided 
the  Air  Force  for  classified  facilities.  This 
difrerence  amounted  to  •37.700,000. 

SUMMABT    of    resolution    or    DimRTNCKS 

As  a  consequence  of  a  conference  between 
the  House  and  Senate  on  the  differences  In 
HR  10300.  the  conferees  agreed  to  a  new 
adjusted  authorization  for  military  construc- 
tion for  fiscal  year  1966  In  the  total  amount 
of  $1,534,994,000. 

The  new  total  authorization  agreed  to  by 
the  conferees  therefore  represents  an  In- 
crease In  the  amount  previously  approved  by 
the  Senate  of  •13.162.000.  and  conversely 
represents  a  reduction  of  •55,689.000  In  the 
amount  previously  approved  by  the  House. 

The  total  construction  authorization  rec- 
ommended by  the  conferees  for  fiscal  year 
1965  of  $1,534,994,000  Is  •107.259,380  less 
than  the  amount  of  military  construction 
authorized  last  fiscal  year  by  Public  Law 
88-174:   that   figure   being   •1.642.253,380. 

The  Department  of  Defense  and  the  re- 
spective military  departments  had  requested 
a  total  of  $1,850,912,000  of  new  construction 
authorization  for  fiscal  year  1965.  The  ac- 
tion of  the  conferees  therefore  reduces  thla 
departmental  request  by  •316,918,000. 

TITLE   I ARMT 

The  House  had  approved  construction  au- 
thorization In  the  amount  of  •300,643,000 
for  the  Department  of  the  Army. 

The  Senate  reduced  this  figure  by  $14,- 
850,000, 

The  conferees  agreed  to  restore  •6,894,000 
of  this  reduction  by  the  Senate,  and  agreed 
to  a  new  total  authorization  for  title  I  in 
the  amount  of  •292,687,000. 

The  restoration  of  •6,894.000  of  construc- 
tion authority  Is  contained  In  four  Items  In 
the  bill  as  follows: 

Fort  Lee,  7a. 

The  Senate  denied  authority  for  academic 
buildings  for  the  Army  LogLstlca  Manage- 
ment School  in  the  amount  of  •2.900.000. 

The  Senate  conferees  expressed  concern 
over  the  Increased  requirements  for  aca- 
tanlc  facilities  by  the  Department  of  De- 
f«ue  and  therefore  had  reoommended  the 
elimination  of  this  facility  along  with  other 
proposed  In  the  bill. 


The  Senate,  In  recommending  deletion  of 
theae  Items,  urged  the  Department  of  De- 
fense to  make  a  study  of  Its  total  require- 
ments for  academic  facilities  for  the  pur- 
pose of  determining  possible  cross  utiliza- 
tion. 

Secretary  McNamara,  by  letter  dated  June 
80.  1964.  advised  the  conferees  that  oppor- 
tunities for  consolidation  and  other  econo- 
mies of  theae  academic  facilities  have  been 
fully  explored  and  urged  restoration  of  these 
Items. 

The  House  conferees  Insisted  on  restora- 
tion of  this  Item  In  the  bill  and  the  Senate 
conferees  receded  from  their  position,  and 
conciured  In  the  authorization  of  •2,900,000 
tor  the  Army  Logistics  Management  School 
at  Fort  Lee,  Va. 

Forf  Sheridan,  III. 

The  House  had  approved  •5,544,000  to  per- 
mit the  relocation  of  facilities  from  5th  Army 
Headquarters  In  downtown  Chicago  to  Fort 
Sheridan,  111. 

The  Senate  reduced  this  authorization  by 
•1,327,000  since  It  was  of  the  opinion  that 
the  construction  of  an  Emergency  Operations 
Center  in  this  amount  vas  not  necessary. 

The  House  conferees  Insisted  on  restoration 
of  this  Item  since  the  Emergency  Operations 
Center  will  allow  concentration  of  essential 
communications  equipment  of  the  5th  Army 
Headquarters  In  one  locality.  Therefore,  this 
facility  and  Its  equipment  should  be  provided 
concurrently  with  the  accomplishment  of 
other  work  In  connection  with  the  proposed 
relocation  In  order  to  lower  overall  costs 
and  to  obviate  disruption  of  operations  by 
furth'er  construction  at  some  future  date. 

The  Senate  receded  from  Its  position  and 
approved  an  authorization  In  the  total 
amount  of  •S  544,000. 

Fort  McNair,  D.C. 

The  Army  had  requested  authorization  In 
the  amount  of  •1,550,000  to  renovate  the 
National  War  College,  located  at  Port  McNalr. 
As  Indicated  previously,  the  Senate  ■was  of 
the  opinion  that  this  proposed  construction 
could  be  deferred  pending  a  review  of  de- 
partmental requirements  for  new  academic 
facilities.  The  House  conferees  insisted  on 
restoration  of  this  Item,  pointing  out  that 
the  present  building  and  utilities  have  dete- 
riorated to  the  point  of  uneconomical  main- 
tenance. Furthermore,  the  additional  ad- 
ministrative space  proposed  In  this  construc- 
tion will  relieve  overcrowded  conditions  at 
the  school. 

The  Senate  receded  from  Its  position  and 
restored  the  item. 

Oakland  Army  Terminal,  Calif. 

The  House  had  approved  •2,029,000  for  the 
construction  of  facilities  now  located  at  Fort 
Mason  and  to  be  transferred  to  the  Oakland 
Army  Terminal.  The  Senate  questioned  the 
annual  savings  of  •l.e  million  which  the 
Army  claimed  would  result  from  this  consol- 
idation and  denied  any  construction  au- 
thority for  this  purpose. 

After  considerable  discussion,  the  House 
conferees  agreed  to  recede  from  their  posi- 
tion with  an  amendment.  The  amendment 
resulted  In  a  reduction  of  •912,000  In  the 
amount  of  new  construction  authorized  to 
:  support  this  relocation  of  facilities.  The 
reduction  eliminates  the  proposed  construc- 
tion of  a  transient  guest  hotise.  The  re- 
mainder of  the  proposed  construction  In  the 
amount  of  •1,117,000  was  therefore  approved. 
The  House  conferees  receded  from  their 
position  In  respect  to  other  Senate  changes 
to  title  I,  amounting  to  a  reduction  of  •7.- 
950,000  In  the  amount  originally  approved 
by  the  House. 

TTTLB   n NAVT 

The  House  had  approved  •238,536,000  In 
new  construction  authorization  for  the  De- 
partment of  the  Navy.  . 

The  Senate  reduced  this  amount  by 
$18498.000. 


The  conferees  agreed  to  a  restoration  of 
•6,501,000  of  the  amount  deleted  by  the 
Senate. 

The  Items  restored  by  the  conferees,  which 
amount  to  $5,501,000,  are  as  follows: 

Naval  Air  Station,  Pensacola,  Fla. 

The  House  had  approved  new  construction 
required  at  this  facility  In  the  amoxint  of 
•4,788,000.  ^ 

The  Senate  had  reduced  this  figure  by 
•1,567,000  by  denying  authority  for  the  con- 
struction of  an  aircraft  rework  hangar. 

The  House  conferees  pointed  out  that  this 
facility  ts  essential  to  the  operating  forces 
located  In  this  area.  Failure  to  provide  this 
facility  will  result  In  costly  loss  of  aircraft 
availability.  This  facility,  at  Forrest  Sher- 
man Field,  win  produce  an  annual  savings  of 
•579,000  by  reducing  the  in-process  cost  and 
increasing  aircraft  availability  to  operational 
units.  Provision  of  thla  facility  will  also 
result  In  a  one-time  saving  of  $2,670,000  by 
reducing  otherwise  essential  repairs  to  build- 
ings and  airfield  pavement,  and  by  eliminat- 
ing the  requirement  for  new  warehouse 
facilities. 

In  view  of  these  considerations,  the  Senate 
conferees  receded  from  their  position  and 
agreed  to  the  amount  originally  approved 
by  the  House. 

U.S.  Naval  Academy,  Annapolis,  Md. 

The  House  had  approved  •1,498,000  to  sup- 
port required  construction  and  real  estate 
acquisition  for  the  Naval  Academy. 

The  Senate  reduced  this  authorization  by 
$165,000  since  It  was  of  the  opinion  that  the 
purchase  of  17.3  acres  of  land  now  owned  by 
the  Naval  Academy  Athletic  Association  re- 
quired further  study  to  see  if  the  land  could 
not  be  acquired  more  economically  by  the 
government. 

The  House  conferees  pointed  out  that  ao- 
quisltion  of  this  property  is  essential  this 
year  to  permit  the  first  step  In  the  execution 
of  the  approved  modernization  plan  for  the 
Academy. 

The  Senate  conferees  therefore  receded 
from  their  position  and  agreed  to  the  amount 
previously  authorized  by  the  Houae  for  this 
Item. 

Naval  Station.  D.C. 

The  House  had  approved  the  construction 
of  a  Navy  Chief  Petty  Officers  Club  by  con- 
version of  an  existing  permanent  building 
at  the  old  Navy  Gun  Factory  In  the  amount 
of  $235,000.  The  Senate  had  denied  thla 
request. 

The  House  conferees  pointed  out  that 
already  Inadequate  club  facilities  for  en- 
listed naval  personnel  In  the  Washington 
area  will  become  even  more  Inadequate  upon 
demolition  of  the  Anacostla  Annex  Club 
which  will  be  necessary  to  permit  construc- 
tion of  a  new  throughway. 

The  Senate  therefore  receded  from  it*  posi- 
tion and  agreed  to  the  House  action. 
Naval  Station,  Roosevelt  Roads,  PJt. 

The  House  had  authorized  new  faclUtleB 
at  this  location  In  the  amount  of  •13,759,000. 

The  Senate  had  reduced  this  authorization 
to  $6,869,000. 

After  considerable  discussion,  the  house 
agreed  to  recede  from  Its  position  with  an 
amendment  which  would  result  In  an  ad- 
Justed  authorization  for  this  location  In  the 
amount  of  •10,403,000. 

The  action  of  the  conferees  therefore 
resulted  In  the  approval  of  the  construction 
previously  authorized  by  the  Senate  In  the 
amount  of  $6,869,000  and  the  addition  of  the 
following  three  Items: 

Aircraft  maintenance  hangar —  $1,334,000 

Aircraft  parking  apron 621,000 

Weapons  handling  pier,  Vieques 

Island --     1.679,000 

These  Items  total 3,579.000 
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Th«  Boon  conferees  receded  on  all  other 
rKtuetloB*  eCacted  by  the  Senate  In  the 
amount  of  •13,897.000  In  Utle  II  of  the  bUl. 
IneludMl  *»»«^»g  the  lt«ma  deleted  by  the 
aanate  on  which  the  House  was  unable  to 
prevail  waa  the  Naval  Postgraduate  School. 
Monterey.  Calif.,  in  the  amount  of  $2,470,000 

TITLS   OX DSPAJITMENT    OF    THE    AIR    rOKCK 

The  House  had  authorized  new  construc- 
tion for  th«  Department  of  the  Air  Force  In 
the  amount  of  $345,737,000. 

The  Sanate  reduced  this  figure  by  943,- 
146.000. 

The  conferees  agreed  to  restore  1767.000  of 
the  Senate  reduction. 

The  items  comprising  this  9767,000 -are  as 
follows: 

Portland  International  Airport.  Portland. 
Or  eg 

The  House  approved  the  construction  of 
a  commissary  at  this  location  In  the  amount 
of  •145.000. 

The  Sanate  rejected  this  departmental 
project  «x  the  theory  that  the  present 
facility  waa  adequate 

The  House  conferees  pointed  out  that  the 
commlaaary  at  this  location  was  destroyed 
by  fire  In  August  of  1961  and  as  an  Interim 
measure,  a  portion  of  the  Oregon  Air  Na- 
tional Ouard  vehicle  maintenance  shops  are 
being  uaad  for  this  purpose  This  facility 
is  therafora  completely  Inadequate  for  its 
purpose  and  should  be  replaced. 

The  Sanata  conferees  therefore  receded 
from  thalr  poaitlon  and  accepted  the  House 
authorisation. 

HoUotnmn  Air  Force  Base.  Alamogordo. 
N.  Hex. 

The  Houae  authorized  construction  at  this 
location  in  the  amount  of  $5,047,000. 

The  Sanate  reduced  this  amount  by 
•914,000  hy  denying  construction  authoriza- 
tion for  a  eoDunlssary  facility. 

Tha  Hooaa  conferees  pointed  out  that  tn- 
creaaad  mlaalons  assigned  to  this  military  In- 
Btallaticm  tofether  with  substantial  Increases 
In  tha  baaa  population  require  an  addition 
to  tha  eonimtaaary  at  this  location.  The 
naareat  adaquata  super  market  Is  12  miles 
from  tha  baaa  In  Alamogordo.  which  has  a 
population  of  approximately  21.000 

In  t1«w  of  thsaa  circumstances,  the  Senate 
oonfaraea  afraad  to  recede  from  their  position 
and  accept  tha  House  authorization.  , 

Wake  liland 

The  Houaa  authorized  •496,000  In  con- 
struction facilities  at  this  location. 

The  Sanata  reduced  this  figure  by  denying 
•SOe.OOO  ivopoaed  for  the  construction  of  a 
dlsperaed  pajfttng  pavement  for  aircraft. 

The  Houaa  conferees  p»olnted  out  that 
existing  parking  limitations  on  Wake  Island 
neceaaltatad  riolatlon  by  Air  Force  aircraft 
of  praacrlbed  safety  factors  The  hazard 
created  by  theae  conditions  could  result  in 
serious  loaa  of  life  and  equipment 

The  Senate  therefore  receded  from  Its  po- 
sition and  accepted  the  Houae  authoriza- 
tion. 

The  House  receded  from  Its  position  In  re- 
spect to  the  remaining  Items  deleted  by  the 
Senate  In  title  III  These  deletions 
amounted  to  •42.379  000  The  bulk  of  this 
reduction  made  by  the  Senate  was  contained 
In  section  303  relating  to  classified  facilities 
Included  in  this  reduction  of  $37  700.000  In 
section  303  were  the  following 

Special  support  facilities. . .      .  -  $6.  000.  000 

Unldentlfled  missile-space  facll- 

Itlee I  000.000 

Tactical  aircraft  shelters  20  000  000 

Survlvable  low-frequency  com- 
munication system    ---         800.000 

Ballistic    mlaailes. 9.900,000 

The  Houae  conferees  receded  from  their 
position  and  accepted  the  Senate  reduction 


TTrLZ     IV DE7KN8K     AGENCIXS 

The  House  had  authorized  construction  In 
support  of  defense  agencies  In  the  amount 
of  $10  805.000 

The  Senate  authorized  construction  for 
this  purpose  In  the  amuunl  of  $10,505,000 

The  difference  In  the  House  and  Senate 
bills  resulted  from  a  reduction  of  $300,000 
in  construction  requirements  which  had 
been  volunteered  by  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment In  view  of  theae  clrcum.stances.  the 
House  c(jnferee8  receded  fr'im  their  position 
and  accepted  the  Senate  amendment. 

TITLB    \        MIl.rr\BY    FAMILY     HorsINC 

Both  the  House  and  Senate  bills  authorued 
the  construction  of  9,886  units  of  new  fam- 
ily houslnK  and  a  total  authorization  In 
support  of  both  this  new  construction  and 
the  operation  and  m.ilnten.ince  of  exl.stlnK 
housing  totaling  $6rt0  605  IXMI  However, 
minor  adjii.stment.s  were  marie  In  the  .Navy 
and  Air  Force  line  Items  relating  to  the  lo- 
cation of  thl.s  family  hou.sliij<  which  ac- 
counted for  slljjht  differences  In  Cf)nstrv]i- 
tlon  authority  allowed  by  the  House  and  Sen- 
ate for  the  Navy  and  Air  Force 

The  slight  change  In  mlllt^iry  family  hous- 
ing made  by  the  Senate  Is  as  follows. 

1  The  Senate  provided  100  units  of  fam- 
ily housing  for  the  Naval  Shipyard.  Bremer- 
ton. Wash  and  reduced  the  amount  author- 
ized for  McChord  .Mr  P'orce  Base,  Wash  .  by 
100  units 

2  The   Department   of   Defense   requested 

that  lOO  units  of  family  hou.slii)?  be  :iuth.jr- 
Ized  for  U  .S  Air  Force  Inst.illatlous  In  Ha- 
waii and  that  100  units  previously  author- 
ized by  the  Hou.se  for  Kadena  .\lr  Puree  Base. 
Okinawa,  be  deleted 

The  Hou.se  ct)nfereea  receded  from  their  po- 
sition and  accepted  these  .Senate  changes 
to  title  V  of  the  bill 

TTTLE  VI-    -CENERAL   PROVISIONS 

Tills  title  contains  technical  language 
routinely  carried  In  each  annual  military 
construction  bill  .^mong  other  things  this 
title  contains  the  provision  which  annual- 
ly repeals  outstanding  unobligated  construc- 
tion authorization 

The  Senate  e.Te<'tetl  minor  changes  In  this 
language  which  was  acceptable  to  the  House 
conferees 

Section  605 

Section  605  of  the  House-passed  bill  ef- 
fected a  change  In  the  annual  language 
which  requires  that  cr>nstr\ictlon  authorized 
In  the  bill  should  be  executed  under  the 
Jurisdiction  of  pither  the  US  Army  Corps 
of  Engineers  or  the  U  S  Navy  Bureau  of 
Yards  and  Dock.*  The  language  Inserted  by 
the  House  provided  that  this  work  should 
be  allocated  "on  an  equal  basis  when  prac- 
ticable " 

The  purpose  of  the  House  language  waa  to 
encourage  development  of  a  competitive  at- 
moBDhere  between  the  Corps  of  Engineers 
and  The  Bureau  of  Yards  and  Dix-ks  In  re- 
spect W>  work  required  by  the  Department  of 
the   Air   Force  and   Defense   agencies 

The  House  conferees  believe  that  the  adage 
"competition  Is  the  spice  of  life"  la  no  less 
true  In  government  than  In  business  Only 
by  true  competition  can  our  defense  con- 
struction agencies  be  spurred  Into  maximum 
economies,  expeditious  prosecution  of  their 
work  and  widest  develi'pment  of  their  tech- 
nical and  professional  potential 

The  House  laiiguage  t.herefore  was  designed 
to  accomplish  this  objective  However,  the 
Senate  conferees  strongly  objected  to  this 
language  since  they  believe  the  adoption  of 
thla  language  change  would  require  a  reduc- 
tion In  the  personnel  of  the  Corpn  iif  En- 
gineers and  a  .lubstantlal  Increase  In  the 
personnel  of  the  Bureau  of  Yards  and  D<Tcks 

The  House  conferees  emphasized  that  this 
waa  not  the  purpose  of  the  langu.ige  change 


Jvly  tt 

and  therefore  recommended  subeUtut.  i. 
guage,  which  reads  as  follows:  ^' 

•RegulaUons  Issued  by  the  Sweeter.  -* 
Defense  Implementing  the  provisions ^m? 
secUon  shall  provide  the  departm^t 
agency  requiring  such  construction  Witt  t^ 
right  to  select  either  the  Corps  of  Knell^J? 
Department  of  the  Army,  or  the  BurisT*; 
Yards  and  Docks,  Department  of  the  ll»« 
as  Its  construction  agent,  providing  that  u«' 
der  the  facta  and  clrcumsUnces  that  ud^ 
at  the  time  of  the  selection  of  the  constouT 
tlon  agent,  such  selection  will  not  result  in 
any  Increased  cost  U)  the  United  SUtss- 

This  substitute  language  was  iUbmitt«J 
to  Uie  Department  of  Defense  for  comnumt 
The  Department  advised  the  conferees  that 
although  It  did  not  favor  enactment  of  sec 
tlon  605  as  contained  in  H.R  10300,  it  would 
have  no  objection  to  the  substitute  langusse 
being  considered  by  the  conferees  "with  tos 
understanding  that  thU  provision  •  •  • 
would  not  be  so  Interpreted  as  to  require  the 
Department  Ui  disregard  sUndards  of  econ- 
omy  and  efficiency  for  the  purpose  of  achiev- 
ing statistical  equality  and  with  further  un- 
derstanding that  the  office  of  the  Secretarr 
of  Defense  will  prescribe  these  standards  and 
the  manner  in  which  they  will  be  applied - 
The  Dep\rtment  further  stated  that  under 
these  circumstances  "It  could  properly  carry 
out  Its  reeponslblUtles  In  the  event  of  en- 
actment " 

The  House  conferees  Interpret  the  quallfl- 
cations  stated  by  the  Department  of  Defense 
to  mean  that  In  the  selection  of  a  construc- 
tion agent  a  department  or  agency  would 
nece«8arlly  observe  standards  of  economy  and 
efficiency  established  by  the  Department  of 
Defense  which  would  preclude  the  selection 
of  a  construction  agent  under  circumstances 
which  would  result  In  Increased  cost  to  the 
United  States 

The  House  conferees  endorse  this  objec- 
tive, and  It  Is  expected  that  the  Department 
of  Defense  and  the  Individual  military  de- 
partments win  observe  both  the  spirit  and 
Intent  of  this  new  provision  of  law  to  achieve 
greater  economies  and  efficiencies  In  the  ad- 
ministration and  supervision  of  all  future 
mllltarv  construction  contracts. 

The  House  conferees  also  wish  to  emphsstia 
that  actual  Implementation  of  this  provision 
of  law  by  the  De{>artment  of  Defense  and 
the  military  departments  will  be  given  spe- 
cial scrutiny  during  consideration  of  all  fu- 
ture military  construction  authoriaatlon 
requests 

Both  the  House  and  Senate  conferees  re- 
ceded from  their  positions  with  an  amend- 
ment, the  amendment  being  In  the  form  of 
a  substitute  language  recommended  by  the 
House  * 

Secfton  610 
During?  debate  on  the  Senate  floor  on  the 
military  construction  authorization  proposed 
for  fl.v.il  year  1965.  an  amendment  was  added 
to  the  bin  which  read  as  follows 

Sec  610  .No  funds  shall  be  authorlred  to 
be  expended  by  this  bill  for  the  purpose  of 
constructing  new  facilities  In  other  Statai 
to  replace  facilities  at  Installatloni  ordsred 
reduced  or  closed  pursuant  to  the  announce- 
ment of  the  Secretary  of  Defense  dated  De- 
cember 12  1963,  or  April  24.  1964,  for 
economy  reasons'   ' 

The  Hou.se  conferees  strongly  objected  to 
this  amendment  because  of  the  iweeplnf 
prohibition  contained  In  the  language.  Lit- 
eral observance  of  this  prohibition  would 
seriously  affect  the  entire  military  construc- 
tlc  n  proi^ram  proposed  for  fiscal  year  1968. 

The  House  conferees  pointed  out  that  thli 
subject  had  been  thoroughly  explored  by  the 
House  Committee  on  Armed  Services  sai 
there  was  no  worthwhile  purpose  to  be  served 
by  the  Inclusion  of  this  language  In  the  mlM- 
tary  construction  bill  Moreover,  the  Hooii 
conferees  pointed  out  that  Inclusion  of  tWi 


— .  toeetber  with  the  uncertainty  of 
l«*3r^UcaUons   could   very   w^  aarl- 
««•  .^iirJct  the  naUonal  defense  effort. 
"'^^^^tTconf erees  therefore  receded  and 
^^^elete  section  810  from  the  bill. 
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roacxs  wxcaJxaa 


^-  House  authorized  $34,450,000  for  the 
^u?Sn  of  Reserve  faculties  during  fU- 


'^T^Tsenate  concurred  in  the  House  action 
w.?,nr«ased  the  amount  for  the  Army  Na- 
^ISS^  by  •4.660.000.  for  a  total  au- 
tl<»al  ouara^uy^*-^^^   ifr.rr*M  FaeUltiaa    In 


S>^Uon  for  Reserve  Forces  FacUiUea 
SS^ear  1966  of  •39.000.000. 
^Js^^xe  conferees  pointed  out  that  the 
jTam  recommended  by  the  Department  of 
SSS^for  £my  NaUonal  Guard  facllltle. 
rf  £«0,000  was  inadequate  to  maintain  a 
hulJdlng  program  designed  to  provide  theae 
5Z  fSrces'wlth  modern  and  adequate  fa- 
l»Mm  Consequently,  the  Senate  added  the 
^Uonal  authorization  to  permit  devalop- 
jollnt  of  thU  program  at  an  accelerated  pace 
durlnit  fiscal  year  1965. 

The  House  conferees  receded   from  their 
position  and  ac9«<ted    the   Senate   amend- 
ment. 
rofoJ   authorization,    fiscal    year    1965.    aa 

approved  by  House-Senate  confereea 
Nav  authorization : 

-ntie  I  (Army) •292.  587.  000 

•ntle  II   (Navy) 225.639.000 

TlUe  in  (Air  Force) 303.348,000 

TlOe  IV  (Defense  agencies)  _         10,  505. 000 
TlUe  V  (housing) 660,606.000 


Subtotal 

Deficiency  authorization: 

Title  I  (Army) 

Title  II   (Navy) 

Title  m  (Air  Force) -- 


Subtotal - 


1.493.684,000 


17,000 

38.000 

3.256,000 

3.310,000 


com- 


Tltle     vn      ( Reserve 
ponentsi  : 

Army  National  Guard 

Army  Reserve 

Naval    and     Marine    Corps 

Reserve. 

Air  National  Guard 

Air   Reserves 


Subtotal. 


10.  000.  000 
6.100,000 

6.  600.  000 

12.800,  000 

4.000,000 

89, 000, 000 


Grand     total      of      all 

authorities 1.634,994.000 

Cabl  Vinson, 
L.  MxNDKL  Rivxas, 
Philip   J.   Philbin. 
L.  C.  Abends, 

W.    NORBLAO, 

Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  Houae. 

Mr.  VINSON.     Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 

myself  5  minutes. 

Mr.  Speaker,  on  march  18.  1964,  the 
House  of  Representatives  passed  VLB.. 
10300  which  is  the  flscsd  year  1965  mili- 
tary construction  authorization  for  the 
Department  of  Defense  and  the  Reserve 
components. 

As  passed  by  the  House,  the  bill  au- 
thorized a  total  of  $1,590,683,000  in  con- 
struction authority. 

The  bill,  as  passed  by  the  Senate  on 
June  26.  1964.  authorized  a  total  of  $1,- 
521,832,000  in  construction  authority. 

Thus,  the  bill  as  passed  by  the  Senate 
represented  a  reduction  of  $68,851,000  in 
the  amount  previously  approved  by  the 
House. 

As  a  consequence  of  a  conference  be- 
tween the  House  and  Senate  to  resolve 
these  differences,  the  conferees  agreed  to 


a  new  adjusted  authorization  for  military 
construction  for  fiscal  year  1965  in  the 
total  amount  of  $1,534,994,000. 

The  new  authorization  agreed  to  by 
the  conferees,  therefore,  is  $13,162,000 
more  than  the  amount  previously  ap- 
proved by  the  Senate,  and  represents  a 
reduction  of  $55,689,000  in  the  amount 
previously  approved  by  the  House. 

The  bill  as  approved  by  the  conferees 
is  considerably  less  than  the  amount  of 
construction  authority  requested  by  the 
Department  of  Defense.  The  Depart- 
ment requested  a  total  of  $1,850,912,000 
in  construction  authority  for  fiscal  year 
1965. 

This  figure  has  been  reduced  by  the 
Congress  to  $1,534,994,000 — a  reduction 
of  almost  $316  million  in  the  Depart- 
ment's request. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  happy  to  advise  the 
Members  of  the  House  that  despite  the 
fact  that  there  were  80  Senate  amend- 
ments to  the  House-passed  bill,  there 
were  no  major  Items  in  controversy. 

The  differences  in  the  House  and  Sen- 
ate bills  essentially  reflected  reductions, 
increases,  or  minor  changes  by  the  Sen- 
ate in  the  bill  as  passed  by  the  House. 

As  you  are  aware,  this  bill  authorizes 
construction  at  585  military  bases 
throughout  the  world. 

Included  in  this  construction  author- 
ization are  approximately  1,200  line 
items  representing  thousands  of  com- 
ponent construction  projects  in  the 
United  States  and  overseas. 

The  bill  authorizes  almost  10.000  new 
units  of  military  family  housing  in  addi- 
tion to  providing  authorization  for  the 
improvement  of  existing  quarters  and  the 
authority  to  maintain  and  operate  mil- 
itary family  housing  already  in  the  De- 
partment's inventory. 

Although  this  bill  is  austere  since  it 
represents  a  reduction  of  almost  $316 
million  in  the  Department's  request,  I  am 
certain  that  the  reduction  in  no  way 
jeopardizes  our  national  security  and  the 
bill  will,  in  fact,  provide  the  MiUtary  De- 
partments with  the  necessary  construc- 
tion authority  to  maintain  the  highest 
degree  of  military  readiness  in  our  his- 
tory. 

I  ask  unanimous  approval  of  this  con- 
ference report. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  VINSON.    With  pleasure. 

Mr.  GROSS.  What  is  the  reduction 
as  coiiw>ared  with  the  spending  for  the 
same  ^neral  purposes  last  year? 

Mr.  VINSON.  It  is  $107  million  less 
than  last  year's  authorization. 

Mr.  GROSS.  That  is  at  least  help- 
ful.' Do  I  understand  that  the  Senate 
cut  the  bill  $55,689,000  below  the  House 
figure? 

Mr.  VINSON.    That  is  right. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Will  not  the  gentleman 
agree  with  ^e  that  this  is  something  of 
an  event,  when  the  other  body  reduces 
a  House  bill? 

Mr.  VINSON.  There  were  some  1,200 
items  In  the  bill.  They  modified  the 
authorizations  for  individual  items  here 
and  there,  and  in  that  way  brought  about 
the  reduction  which  we  accepted. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  hope  the  other  body 
continues  to  take  a  little  off  here  and  a 


little  off  there  and  reduces  more  of  the 
House  appropriations. 

Mr.  VINSON.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
very  much. 

Mr.  TALCOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  shield? 

Mr.  VINSON.  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished gentleman. 

Mr.  TALCOTT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would 
like  to  make  an  inquiry  concerning  the 
House  authorization  for  the  postgradu- 
ate school  at  Monterey.  In  the  Houae 
version  there  was  an  item  for  some  $2 
million  for  academic  facilities  which  the 
Navy  claims  are  desperately  needed. 

Mr.  VINSON.  The  conferees  agreed 
with  the  other  body  in  the  deletion  of 
the  authorization  in  the  amoimt  that 
we  had  in  the  House  bill  for  Monterey. 
We  went  into  that  item  very  thoroughly. 
It  is  mentioned  in  the  statement  of 
managers  on  page  31  of  House  Report 
No.  1558.  Although  I  and  the  House 
conferees  believed  the  Item  was  com- 
pletely justified,  in  the  interest  and  spirit 
of  compromise,  the  Senate  being  very 
Insistent,  we  went  along  with  them  and 
deleted  it  from  the  bill. 

Mr.  TALCOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding  for  my  ques- 
tion. The  House,  by  a  large  margin  ap- 
proved the  military  construction  budget 
for  fiscal  year  1965  which  included  a 
small  appropriation  for  the  construction 
of  certain  limited  academic  facilities  for 
the  naval  postgraduate  school. 

The  House  odnferees,  after  consider- 
able effort  and  debate,  were  required  to 
accede  to  the  Senate  elimination  of  the 
academic  facility  appropriation  for  the 
postgraduate  school.  The  other  body 
apparently  was  concerned  about  duplica- 
tion of  academic  facilities — because  of 
1965  budget  appropriations  for  academic 
facilities  at  the  Air  Forces  and  Military 
academies. 

I  trust  that  a  survey  of  this  concern 
will  be  completed  promptly  because  any 
survey  will  reveal  no  duplication  of  fa- 
cilities. 

The  academic  training  at  the  post- 
graduate school  is  peculiar  to  the  naval 
sciences,  absolutely  essential  to  the  spe- 
cial technical  needs  of  the  Navy  which 
must  advance  and  improve  as  rapidly  as 
other  sciences. 

I  am  satisfied  that  any  study  will  con- 
clude that  the  academic  facilities  are 
urgent^  needed  by  the  Navy  D^artment 
at  an  early  time. 

The  next  authorization  will,  I  am  cer- 
tain, Include  an  appropriation  for  these 
essential  very  specialized,  graduate  aca- 
demic facilities. 

Mr.  VINSON.  Mr,  Speaker,  if  there 
are  no  further  questions.  I  move  the 
previous  question  on  the  conference 
report. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  conference  report. 

The  conference  report  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  itvas  laid  on  the 
table.  < 

CALL  OP  THE  HOUSE 

Mr.  HALET.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  make  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 
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Evidently  a  <juoniin        The  Clerk  read  the  reaolutlon,  as  fol-        First  of  all.  i  want  to  say  thli  te 

lows;  excellent  bill.    That  is  not  Just  my  Jj 

Resolved.  That  upon  the  adoption  of  thla  ^on.     Porty-nlne   out   of   50   State^^^ 

b«  In  order  uj  move  that  eluding  43  Governors  personaUy^K* 

itaeif  inu)  the  Committee  attested  to  the  resource  coxServaUont!'   ' 


resolution  It  ahull 
the  House  resolve 


Th*  aPSAKER. 

is  not  present. 
Mr.  AI^ERT.     Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  a 

call  of  the  House. 
A  call  of  the  House  was  ordered. 
The  Cnerk  called  the  roll,  and  the  fol-     ot  the  whole  House  on  the  state  of  the  un-     vantages  this  measure  wiiTnrnliJS^ ' 

lowing  Members  failed  to  answer  to  their     ion  for  the  consideration  of  the  bin  (H.r.     have   countless  others    Includin.,.^ 

384«      to   establish   a    land   and    water   con-      , ,„!„„„   ^^,,^t.„  i  "''"^''''    '"Ciuoinf  1^^ 
servatlon  fund  to  a«lst  the  States  and  Fed-      ^^°^'  COUnty  leaders,  city  Offlclals/^ 
eral  agencies  In  meeting  present  and  future      vate   agencies,  and  all  major  recrettkB 
outdoor    recreation    demands    and    needs    of      ^"d  conservation  organizations 
the  AmeMcan  people,  and  for  other  purpoaes.  The    Outdoor    Recreation    ResounMa 

After  general  debate,  which  shall  be  confined  Review  Commission,  a  bipartl&Misrr]?' 
to  the  bill  and  shall  continue  not  to  exceed  that  included  eight  Membeni  «#  vi^* 
four  hours,  to  be  equally  divided  and  con-  ^y^r^  .„oe  ».,,^i«»«-i  i_  ,«-_  °*  ^*iV- 
trull 


namM: 


[Roll  No.  186) 
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terlor  and  Inaular  Aflalni.  the   bill  shall   be  ^^S»                          ^           ^^^  ^^  the  yetr 

read  for  amendment  under  the  Hve-mlnute  *-000- 

rule.    It  shall  be  In  order  to  consider,  with-  That  Commission  made  its  report  ta 

out  the  Intervention  of  any  point  of  order,  the  Congress  and  the  President  in  Jum- 

the  substitute  iunendmeiit  recommended  by  ary    1962.     The  Commission  found  ^ 

the  Conunlttee  on  Interior  and  Inaular  Af-  the  demand  for  outdoor  recreation  -!. 

fairs  now  In  the  bill  and  such  substitute  foe  coarlnK  dramaticallv      "An«J^      „  *■• 

the  purpose  of  amendment  shall  be  consld-  ?h»  nlif^^f^i^    ^'        -^^rtcans."  ai|d 

ered  under  the  flve-mlnute  rule  as  nn  original  L"®  Commission,     are  seeking  the  out  (tf 

bill       No   amendments   shall    be    la   order   to  aOO^S  ^  ^^ver  before.  With  about  90  p^. 

section  7  of  the  bill  or  to  title  II  of  the  sub-  cent  of  them  participating  annually  in 

stltute   amendment  except  amendments  of-  some  form  of  outdoor  recreation." 

fered  by  the  direction  of  the  Committee  on  Today's  outdoor  recreation  areas  Sivl 
Ways  and  Means  and  such  amendments  shall  facilities  are  not  adequate  tomp#t  •»» 
t^e  in  order  notwithstanding  any  rule  of  the  todaVs    npf^«:    nnri    nnhn,.    ,4».r-    j     . 

The  SPEAKER.    On  this  roUcall  356     House  to  the  contrary,  but  shall  nnt  be  sub-  ^?t5LI  ^f^jL^jl^  Public  demands  for 

Members  have  answered  to  their  names,     i^ct    to    amendmer.t      Provided.    >-uu-ever.  °u „  J^„ ,. /^J^!^          opportunities.    By 

a  quorum                                                          "^^^  »  motion  to  strike  out  sectio-.  7  of  the  "^^  ^^^^  ^^^  ^"^  Population  of  the  Unit- 

By  unilnlmous  consent,  further  pro-     ^^^^J',"'  "h"'  '*'.  ^^J^^''^";^  n.nendment  ^|^^^' .^^''P;'.^^^  ^  7!"^^  350  millloo 

ceedlnna  under  the  call  wprp  dLswnspd     ^*"  ^  '"  "-'^"^^^     ^^  ^^^  conciu.s  on  of  such  and  the  demand  for  outdoor  recreation 

ceeam«s  unaer  the  can  were  dispensed     conaideration  the  cmmittee  sh^i  ruse  and  to  more  than  triple  1960  levels 

wi"^-            ^_^^^^___                         report    the    bill    to    the    Hou.se   with   such  The  late,  beloved  President  Kennedv 

amendments  a^  may  have  been  adopted,  and  ,n     hLs     conservation     message     of    IM 

SUBCOMMrrrEE  on  TRANSPORTA-      -J  -^^-3^^  ."-"^^.^r  thT'r/e^dmeVu  ^°'"^^^  °"^  ^^^^  ^^^^^^^e  outdoor  t^. 

TION    OF    THE    COMMTTTEE    ON     idopted  In  the  Commute  of  the  wh.,ie  to  '"^'^^  *^^  among  the  basic  requiremenU 

INTERSTATE  AND  FOREIGN  COM-     the  bill  or  committee  substitute    Tiie  previ-  "^  *  sound  conservation  program. 

Ii££3{(j2                                                          "^'"^  que.stion  shall  be  con.sidered   is  ordered  ^^  1963,  President  Kennedy  declared 

____,,       ,,      „       ^              ._         ""  '^he  bi:i  and  amendments  thereto  M  ttnai  that  the  necessity  for  a  nationwide  Dro- 

half 

[Mr, 

sent  that  the  Subcon:miittee  on  Trans 

portation  of  the  Committee  on  Inter 


.  OTOCILL.     Mr.  Speaker,  on  be-  parage  without  intervening  motion  except  trram  to  meet  outdoor  recreation  needi 

of  the  gentleman  from  Mississippi      -ne  motioo  to  recommit,  with  or  without  was  both  real  and  immediate  as  demon. 

WnxiAMsh  I  askunanimous^con-  instructions  ^^^^^  ^^  ^^  ^^^^^^  ^^^  recomm^- 

The  SPEAKER      The  gentleman  from  ^^o^s   of    the    Outdoor   Recreation  Re- 

^  ,           .    „      ,        „                              ._  Massachusetts    iMr    O'Neill]    is   recog-  sources  Review  Commission. 

state   and  Foreign   Commerce   may   be  ^ized  for  1  hour  President  Kennedy  transmitted  draft 

permuted  to  sit  during  general  debate        Mr  O'NEIIX     Mr  Speaker.  I  yield  30  legislation  to  help  provide  for  ouSSS 

^?fo  <xt>vKVTro      T»  fv,or«»  ^i^'Hr.r.  f«  minutes    to    the    gentk'tnim    from    Ohi(j  recreation  needs  through  establishment 

The  SPEAKER.     Is  there  objection  to       ^r    Brown'  and.  pending  that,  I  yk-ld  uf  a  land  and  water  conservation  fund. 

^h'i^^S              genUeman  from  Mas-  ^^ys^u  ^.s  much  time  as  I  may  require.  One  of  President  Kennedy's  last  com- 

^  Thmt  wli  no  nhipofinn                                    ^^^    Speaker.    Hou.'^.-    Resolution    738  municatlons   to  Congress,  addressed  to 

Auere  WM  no  opjecuoii.  provides  for  consideration  of  H  R.  3846.  the  chairman  of  the  House  Interior  and 

-^— ^^■^-^^—  a  bill  to  establish  a  land  and  water  con-  Insular  Affairs  Committee,  underscored 

SUBCOMMrrrEE    on    special    in-  ^^'J'vation  fund  to  assist  the  States  and  his  interest  In  the  land  and  water  con- 

VESTIOATIONS  OP  THE  COMMTT-  ^'^'^^^^^  agencies  in  meeting  present  and  servation  fund  bill.     In  this  letter  dated 

TEE  ON  ARMED  SERVICES  future  outdoor  recreation  demands  and  November  4,  1963,  he  expressed  the  view 

xc^a  \jPk  n^isojuLj  oii^vi*.,!:^  net'ds  of  the  American  people,  and  for  that  the  committee  did  an  "exceedingly 

Mr.    HARDY.     Mr.    Speaker,    I    ask  other  purp<3ses.     The  resolution  provides  uwd  job*'  and  declared  the  bill's  provl- 

unanlmous   consent    that   the  Subcom-  a  closed  rule  as  to  section  7  of  the  oriu-  slons  merited  the  support  of  all  interert- 

mlttee  on  Special  Investigations  of  the  inal   bill   and   title   II  of   tiie  .substitute  ed  in  the  con.servation  of  outdoor  Amer- 

Commlttee  on  Armed  Services  may  be  amendment,  an  open  nile  as  to  the  bal-  ica. 

permitted  to  sit  during  general  debate  ance  of  the  bill,  waiving  points  of  order.  On  December  17,  1963,  President  Lyn- 
thls  afternoon.  with  4  hours  of  rreneral  debate,  and  fur-  don  B   Johnson,  in  a  letter  to  ChalnnsB 
The  SPEAKER.     Is  there  objection  to  ther    providing    tiiat    motions    may    be  .^spinall  urging  speedv  approval  of  the 
the    request    of    the    gentleman    from  made  to  .strike  .section  7  of  the  original  land  and   water  conservation  fund  bUl. 
Virginia?                                                          ■  bill  and  title  II  of  the  substitute  amend-  emphasized  the  bill  s  importance  in  pro- 
There  was  no  objection,  ment.     HR    384*5   was  carefully   drvel-  vidm-  adequate  outdoor  recreation  f»- 
I  oped  after  lenpthy  consideration  bv  the  cilitie.s  and  opportunities  for  future  gen- 
PRnvmrsir-     pot?     /-r^M^Ti-^t-w  A-rrr^M  "ou.sp  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  Com-  erations. 

PROVIDING    FOR    CONSIDKRATION  ,„ittee.   headed   by   the   able   gentleman  This  bill  would  estabU-sh  a  land  and 

OP    H.R.    3846,    TO    ESTABLISH    A  from     Colorado     IMr.     Aspinall  I      Tlie  water   con.servation    fund    which   wouM 

LAND    AND     WATER     CONSERVA-  bill  ^^-ained  (iV^Twhelmln^  bipartisan  .sup-  derive  its  moneys  from  modest  admission 

TION  FUND  AND  FOR  oTHPTl  PTR-  ''^^^  "^  ^'"  Aspinai.l's  committee  and  user  fees  at  certain  Federal  recrea- 

POSES                                                                   ^^    Speaker.   I  would   like   to  sketch  tion  areas  designated  by  the  President: 

the  background  out  of  which   the  land  revenues  from  the  sale  of  surplus  Fed- 
Mr.  O'NEILL.    Mr   Speaker,  by  direc-  and    water   con.st'r\'ation    fund    bill    was  eral  real  property :  the  present  motorboat 
tion  of  the  Committee  on  Rules.  I  call  up  developed,   outline   Its   principal    provl-  fuels  tax:  and  repayable  advance  appro- 
House  Resolution  738  and  ask  for  its  Im-  sion.s.  and  clie  the  maior  reasons  behind  pnations  up  to  an  average  of  $60  million 
mediate  consideration.  the  imperative  need  for  this  bill.  annually  over  an  8-year  period  beginnttif 


J*    T'     Vv,         Tr^   a.viaea  ana  con-      gress.  was  appointed  in  1958  to  raakT" 
led     by     the     chairman     and     ranking      ^f.-^v   nf   r,ittXr^r   ro,.~.„».  °****  •     V 

ority  member  of  the  Committee  ,>n  In-      ^^^i^JJ     ^l\t^lZ^I^}^:^  J^^  «d 


im 
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•1    t*i  after  enactmenL     Tbe  of  the  Federal  navigation  system;  for  plained  this  rule  as  contained  in  House 

H^  tblrd  ynx    ^^  largely  on  \  pay-  travel  thrcmgh  areas  on  Federal  aid  high-  Resolution  738.   This  is  a  rather  unusual 

food  ***  Kaaiw  wajTs;  for  access  to  private  Inholdlngs;  rule  inasmuch  as  it  makes  in  order  the 

ii.jDU-(0  '^ri^Qpj.iations  would  be  re-  for  any  commercial  or  other  activities  consideration  of  certain  amendments  but 

*'*^*°^t^e  other  fund  sources  begin-  not  related  to  recreation;  or  as  a  Fed-  also  provides  that  a  certain  section  of 

'"''^r'^the   11th   year   of   the   fund's  eral  himting  and  fishing  license.  the  bill,  dealing  with  motor  fuel  taxes, 

°^  fSlna     Estimated  average  annual  I  have  outlined  for  you  the  background  will  be  considered  under  a  closed-rule 

^^'f^dkirlng  the  first  10  years  of  the  that  resulted  in  development  of  the  land  provision  to  which  amendments  may  be 

"^^^    uld  be  around  $180  million  in-  and  water  conservation  fund  bill  and  offered  only  by  the  direction  of  the  Com 

'"^i '°  the  maximum  average  annual  some  of  the  bill's  principal  provisions.    I  mittee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
SSSble  advance  appropriations. 
.»r:r.v,»  mnd  is  limited  to  25  ye 


The    am  certain  the  able  chairman  of  the  In- 
life'of"ttie  ^^^d.  is  lii^^ted  to  25  years. 


H.R.  3846  is  a  measure  that  has  been 
terior  and  Insular  Affairs  Committee,  the    kicking  aroimd  these  Halls  for  a  good 


cedures. 


S«dby  some  that  the  bill  provides  for  tails  of  the  State  aid  program,  the  Fed-  good  one. 

SSdoor"  financing  for  outdoor  recrea-  eral  agencies  program,  financing  of  the  Mr.  Speaker,  as  outlined  in  the  meas- 

tSiDurposes.  program,  the  motorboat  fuels  tax,  sur-  ure,  it  is  designed  for  the  puitwse  of 

Unless  otherwise  provided  by  the  an-  plus  property  sales,  admission  and  user  assisting  in  preserving,  developing,  and 

nsl  appropriation's   acts,   normally   60  fees,  advance  appropriations,  and  fiscal  assuring    the    accessibility    of    outdoor 

nertent  of  annual  appropriations  from  responsibility.  recreation  resources  and  providing  for 

Jhp  fund   would    be    available    to    the  Briefly,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  Uke  to  the    acquisition    and    development    of 

SUta  on  a  50-50  matching  basis  for  point  out  what  I  believe  are  the  major  needed  land  and  water  areas  and  facill- 

planning.  acquisition,  and  development  reasons  for  the  land  and  water  conserva-  ties,  and  providing  funds  for  the  acquisi- 

of  public  outdoor  recreaUon  areas  and  tion  fund  bill.  tion  and  development  of  certain  lands 

fadUtles.    Before  any  State  could  re-  The  Nation  needs  a  land  and  water  j^  other  areas.    However,  in  providing 

celve  allocations  from  the  fund,  it  would  conservation  program  to  preserve  both  the   financing   needed   to   support   this 

hsve  to  complete  a  comprehensive  state-  prime  Federal  and  State  areas  for  out-  program  we  do  find  some  provisions  that 

wide  outdoor  recreation  plan.  door  recreation  purposes.  are  quite  controversial. 

About  40  percent  of  the  fund  would  be  Each  year,  we  watch  as  our  vigorous,  j^j.    speaker,  it  is  my  understanding 

arallable  to  Federal  agencies,  such  as  the  expanding  society  preempts  irreplaceable  ^.j^^j.  ^  number  of  amendments  will  be 

Forest  Service  and  the  National  Park  lands  of  natural  beauty  and  unusual  rec-  offered    to    this    measure    at    different 

Service,  to  acquire  certain  needed  rec-  reation  value.    Expenditures  to  preserve  points  as  it  is  being  considered.    Under 

resUon  areas,  and  to  help  offset  capital  these  lands  not  only  would  enhance  sph:-  ^^  provisions  of  the  bill,  as  I  under- 

co6ts  of  Federal  water  development  proj-  itual.  cultural,  and  physical  values  of  the  ^^^^  j^  ^^^  revenues  needed  to  finance 

ects,  which  are  allocated  to  public  rec-  Nation,  but  also  would  represent  sound  ^^^   program,  which   would  be  one   in 

reation  and  fish  and  wildlife  enhance-  financial  investments.  which  the   Federal  Government  would 

ment.  The  land  and  water  conservation  fund  provide  aid  to  the  various  States  for  the 

The  land  and  water  conservation  fund  measure  would  enable  States  to  play  a  purposes  I  have  just  mentioned,  would 

bill  does  not  provide  any  new  acquisition  greater  role  in  improving  outdoor  recrea-  ^  raised  in  three* different  ways,  or  by 

guthority.    Areas  could  be  acquired  by  tion  owJortunitles,  which  was  one  of  the  three  different  methods. 

Federal  agencies  only  if  the  authority  al-  key  recommendations    of  the  Outdoor  p^^^    .      ^^^  collection  of  entrance 

ready  existed  or  Congress  granted  new  Recreation  Resources  Review  Conmals-  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^^  through  a  system  of  ad- 

wthorlty.        _         ,                      ^  sion.                                  ui  ^    •«  «^o«-  mission  and  user  fees  for  persons  who 

The  bill  would  not.  in  any  way.  change  States  face  major  problems  in  flnanc-  ^^^^  outdoor  recreational  areas  pro- 
existing  procedures  for  disposal  of  Fed-  Ing  outdoor  recreation  facilities.  The  ^^^  .  ^^^  Federal  Government.  It  is 
eral  surplus  real  property.  Neither  proposed  grants-in-aid  would  assist  expected  incidentally,  by  those  sup- 
would  It  chanpe  the  purposes  for  which  States  in  their  outdoor  recreation  plan-  ^ting  the  bill  that  these  entrance  and 
such  property  may  be  disposed,  the  ning.  acquisition,  and  development.  The  ^^^  ^^^  ^^^^  average  about  $65  million 
methods  for  making  such  disposition,  grants-in-aid  would  be  matched  by  the  ^^^  j^  ^j^  connection  some 
nor  the  administrative  jurlsdlcUon  for  States,  thus  encouraging  States  to  adopt  ^^^^168  have  come  to  us  as  to  whether  or 
handling  such  disposals.  broad  programs  of  action  ^  ^j^^  particular  provision  of  the  law 

Specific  conditions  would  have  to  be  As  our  population  inevitably  coalesces  ^.^^^         ,     ^  navigable  streams  such 

met  before    any    recreation    user    fees  in  spreading  urban  centers,  opportuni-  ^^  ^^^  ^^^  River  for  instance,  because 

could  be  charged  at  Federal  areas.    In  ties  for  outdoor  recreation  become  more  .^^  ^^  ^^  q^q  River  is  pooled  for 

fact,  admission  or  entrance  fees  to  Fed-  Important  with  each  passing  day.    We  navigation  purposes     Much  of  the  cost 

eral  areas  could  be  charged  only  if  all—  should  declare  ourselves  for  the  strong  ^*^  ^^^^    ^^^^j  ^^^^^  means  to  fur- 

I  repeat  all— of  the  following  four  con-  program  envisioned  under  the  land  and  ^^^  those  pools  for  navigable  purposes 

ditions  were  met:  water  conservation  fund  bill.  would  be  paid  from  the  Federal  Treas- 

Pirst.  The  area  Is  specifically  desig-  The  Rules  Committee  met  on  five  dif-  ,  through  appropriations  by  the 

nated  and  posU-d.  ferent  occasions  to  consider  the  request  J;  n_!L« 

Second.  The  area  is  administered  by  a  for  a  rule  on  this  bill.    During  such  con-  ^ ^Jr    speaker    the  second  method  of 

Federal  aj^oncy.    1  his  requirement  obvi-  sideratlon,  it  heard  numerous  members.  J^/^    ^      ^    financing  this  program 

ously  excludes  areas  under  lease  to  State  all  but  two   of   whom,   if  niy  memory  ^^'^\7tit^^ 

or  local  public  a.'encies  or  private  agen-  serves  me  correctly,  favored  the  granting  :^js^ould  provide  that  proceeds  from 

'^'^  °^  *  ^®'                    •          ,          ,-           ^  thp  sales  of  Federal  real  property  and 

Third.  Recreation    facilities    for    the  Much  good  can  come  through  enact-  ^"f„.!,7,  I.""  „ai  nrooertv  could  be  di- 

beneflt  of  users  arc  provided  at  Federal  ment  of  this  bill.    I  hope  the  resolution.  .^.r_._!,  „S!,  ,""!i  f^.  f^Tw  r^ari-irnijiT  nrn- 


wmch  ^  stron.  3uppo_„  m  the  _Ru.e_.    ^-^^,  ^^f^^^^^t^r^^T^  S 

Into  this  new  fund  to  be  established  un- 
der this  bill. 


expen.se. 

Fourth.  The  area  is  administered  pri-  Committee,  will  be  adopted.    I  hope,  ir 

manly  for  scenic,  scientific,  historical,  turn,  that  the  land  and  water  conserva- 

ciltural.  recreational,  or  wilderness  pur-  tion  fund  bill  will  be  adopted.  <=npnkpr    according  to  the 

poses.  Under  this  requirement  I  strongly  Mr  Speaker,  I  reserve  the  balance  of  ^^Now^^^.tfo"^  ^ven  ?o'ii^  the  Com! 

emphasize  .such  areas  must  be  used  basi-  my  time.  ^?.f iTnn  RuIps  thrsale  of  surplus  Gov- 

cally  for  thc.e  purposes.    Areas  afford-  Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.     Mr.  Speaker,  mittee  on  Rules,  the  sale  of  surplus  oov 

^ug  only  incidental  use  for  these  puiposes  I  yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  con-  ^^^  ^/^^^^Sfy  ^iX  ab^    $50  millfon 

would  be  exempt  from  admission  or  en-  sume.  i.  ,^„  fit  ovpv^^^^           I  think  last 

trance  fet>.s  Mr.  Speaker,  the  gentleman  from  Mas-  a  year  on  the  a/erage  ^^^J/  rprnTmbfr 

Moreover,  no  fees  of  any  kind  could  be  sachusetts  [Mr.  O-NeillI  .  my  colleague  year  was  $78  or  $79  million,  if  I  rememoer 

chargred  for  nonrecreatlon  use  of  waters  on  the  Committee   on  Rules,   has   ex-  the  figures  correctly. 
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Inddentftlly,  It  may  be  of  interest  to  States.    That  Is  Just  a  little  peculiar  to  tlon  by  anybody  who  waifts  to  look  ** 

note  ttmt  the  U.S.  Government  now  owns  me,  because  recreation  areas  do  not  al-  suggests  that  there  should  be  inSi^ 

about  30  percent  of  all  of  the  real  estate  ways    follow    State    lines.    One    State  of  user  fees  for  facilities,  but  It  rSu 

vaaUim  up  this  great  coimtry  of  ours,  might  have  more  recreational  areas  and  quite  clear  in  one-^  its  major  rSyl?* 

Of  coune.  this  includes  a  great  many  more  recreation  needs  and  requirements  mendations  that  no  system  of  fees  SSni" 

mllltwry  Installations,  many  of  which  are  than  another.     Three-flfths  of  the  funds  operate  to  deny  access  to  outdoor  tS2? 

belnc  eloeed.  as  weU  as  naval  bases,  all  shall  be  used  on  the  basis  of  need  to  atlon  to  people.    I  think  if  you  wffl** 

of  which  may  be  sold  as  real  estate,  with  individual  States,  taking  into  consider-  amine  this  report  you  will  find  t^fi' 

the  money  derived  from  such  sales  go-  atlon  the  population  and  the  use  of  out-  does  not  cross  the  bridge  that  hwS^ 

ing  into  this  particular  fund.  door  areas  by  people  from  outside  the  crossed,  and  it  is  an  historic  bridBeS 

Mr.    Speaker,    there    has    been    some  State,  which  takes  care  of  some  of  the  this  committee  in  this  bill.                    ^ 

queetlon  raised  by  some  M«nbers  of  the  larger  States  where  we  have  parks  and  Mr,  KYL.     Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  «en 

House  about  this  particular  provision.  other  outdoor  recreational  facilities,  and  tleman  yield?                      '               * 

Tlien.  the  third  method  of  raising  the  not  too  much  population.  Mr.    EDMONDSON.    I   yield  to  th* 

needed    finances    for    this    program    is  The  total  allocation  to  an  individual  gentleman  from  Iowa. 

through  the' diversion  of  motorboat  fuel  state  shall  not  exceed  7  percent  of  the  Mr.  KYL.     The  gentleman  will  alu 

taxes  from  the  highway  trust  fund,  as  I  total  amount  allocated  to  all  of  the  sev-  a^ree  that  every  member  of  that  com 

understand  it,  into  this  new  recreation  eral  States  In  any  one  year.     In  other  mlttee  which  prepared  the  report  hehti 

fund.     The  total  amount  of  motorboat  words,  no  State  can  receive  more  than  i'^  his   hand  supports   the  present  bill 

fuel  taxes  diverted  would  run  about  $30  ^  percent  of  the  fund  Itself  in  any  one  that  is  before  the  House  completely  with 

million  per  year,  it  has  been  estimated  year,  and  the  amount  paid  to  any  State  the  exception  of  one  member  who  hai 

PersonaUy.  I  do  not  want  to  see  any-  shall  cover  not  more  than  50  percent  of  died  since  the  report  was  prepared  and 

thing  happen  to  our  highway  trust  fund,  the  cost  to  the  state  of  planning,  ac-  one  member  who  has  an  amendment  to 

But  at  the  same   time   I  cannot   quite  quiring,   or    preparing    projects    under-  it. 

rationalize  in  my  own  mind  the  neces-  taken  by  the  State.  Mr.   EDMONDSON.     I  have  no  erl- 

sity,  or  the  propriety,  of  taking  motor-  jn  starting  my  discourse  on  this  par-  dence  in  any  way  to  question  that  stated 

boat  fuel  excise  taxes  for  highway  pur-  ticular  rule  and  piece  of  legislation.  I  ment.     I  have  seen  the  statement  made 

poses  because,  certainly,  the  waters  on  j^id  it  is  my  understanding  there  is  con-  ^^  honorable  men  so  I  assume  It  Is  »c- 

whlch  the  motorboats  are  used,  are  not  siderable  controversy  over  some  of  the  curate      I    personally   have  not  talked 

highways.  provisions  of  the  measure,  and  there  will  ^  any  members  of  the  Commission  ex- 

Perhaps  of  all  the  three  methods  that  ^  q^te  a  number  of  amendments  of-  ^ept  the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania 

have  been  outlined  in  this  leglslaUon  for  fered.    As  a  member  of  the  Rules  Com-  ' '^^-  S.\ylorI.  the  gentleman  who  hai 

raising  funds  for  this  program  the  motor  mittee.  I  listened  with  a  great  deal  of  ^^^  addressed  us.  the  gentleman  from 

boAt  fuel  tax  diversion  to  the  fund  might  diligence   to   the   arguments   that   were  ^o*^    ^^^-    Kyl].    and    the   gentleman 

be  Justlfled  more  than  any  other.    That  ^ade  for  and  against  the  measure  by  ^^^^  Alaska   IMr    Rivers).    I  am  sun 

section  of  the  bill,  by  the  way,  comes  Members  of   the   House      I   believe   all  ^^  ^"'  '^  acceptable  to  them  In  its  pro- 

under  control  of  the  Ways  and  Means  Members  will  find  It  worthwhile  to  give  ^"^  ^°^^-  ^^^  ^  have  not  talked  to  the 

Committee  and  is  a  closed  rule  and.  can-  rather  close  attention  to  the  debate  on  others  about  It. 

not  be  amended  except  on  order  of  the  tiiis  bill,  and  especially  to  the  amend-  ^^  me  show  you  here  a  map  that  11- 

Commlttee  on  Ways  and  Means.  j,^^^^    t^^^   ^j^y    be   offered,    and    the  lustrates  with   one  simple  picture  jiat 

T^e  bill  further  provides  that  there  debate  that  will  follow  thereon  under  the  how  far  this  bill  does  go.    Mr.  Speaker, 

shaU  be  advance  appropriations  made  5-minuterule  this  is  a  map  that  shows  the  location  of 

by  the  Congress,  in  addition  to  the  three  ^  Speaker.  I  have  no  further  requests  ^^^  ^rmy  Engineers'  reservoirs  aU  oTer 

sources  of  revenue  I  have  mentioned,  for  time                                          "qu«u,  ^he  United  States.    There  are  more  than 

ThMC   advanced   appropriations   would  j^    ONEILL     Mr    Soeaker    i   vipld  100  of  these  reservoirs.    They  are  located 

start  in  the  third  year  and  continue  for  3^^ti?,e  S  he  may  d^e  to  the  ger^  ^'^  Practically  every  State  in  the  Union. 

8  years,  and  would  average  $60  mUlion  ,,  „        \         ^,  ,Z    desire  10  ine  gen-  reservoirs  shnwn  nn 

per  year.    Tlais  is  a  fairly  costly  program  ^^^^  ^^^"^  Oklahoma   [Mr.  Eomono-  thl^^ma^is  a  resfr^-ofr  wh^^^^^ 

3S.?h^e'^n^SLS"''''''' '""'"''''  Mr     EDMONDSON      Mr.    Speaker.    I  some  recreational  facilities  provided  for 

^nie  bm  father  ^vides  that  monev  ^^^^  "^^^  ^^^  ^hls  time  because  I  be-  f,^f   Pf°P^^   ^°'"   ^'^^^   ^ncle  Sam  hu 

^  r«  th^nnH  T.ut'±''l'S°')ll  lleve  the  attention  of  the  House  should  ^l^.^f^.  ^. il^.^  ..^^'^^^^^.^^J  ,^^,"«:,.'«- 


placed  in  the  fund  shall  be  available  for 


be    directed    at    the    earliest    possible 


erv'olrs  today  has  recreational  faclliUea 


expenditure    for   the   purposes   of   this  ^ome^ t^  the  f a    reihlng  na^S^e  o^  ^^'  ^''  ''''  '^  '^'  P^^l^^     Everyone 

act   only   when   appropriated   therefor.  5i?rnmnSAi              "^^^^^"^  ^^^^^^  o'  of  tWese  reservoir  areas  under  the  pro- 

That  la  a  restriction  that  I  think  Is  a  ^t,  IjflltVr,  k         ,      t  «   ^          ,* .  visions  of  this  biU  as  it  now  stands  could 

good  proYlsion   in   the   law.     Such   ap-  Let  me  begin  by  saying  I  find  myself  in  be  made  subject  to  entrance  and  admJk 

proprlauons  may  be  made  without  a^  !ve^^Wn^.  thaYST't^^n '^T.d  ^'h^^'n "'r  siorfees  S'addiUoif  t^^  f^^T. 

fiscal  year  limitation.     In  other  words,  ^he^u^inli  Khl^  M.^h^r^if  ^L^  ,.  decision  were  made  by  the  Executive  to 

they  could  run  for  a  long  time.     The  ar-  i^H^.1^""^^^,^,  ^fP^*^"  °^ '^^^"°^  place  those  fees  Into  effect,  and  the  Ki- 

gument  by  the  proponents  of  the  bill  Is  ^^^  have  addressed  this  body  on  the  sub-  ^^^,,^^  ,^  ,^^      j^  determining  authority 

.  that  such  a  provision  Is  needed  in  order  ^f  °  f  V                      outdoor  recreation  ^^  ^^^^  question. 

that  the  States  and  the  Federal  Oovem-  }^^  \^  ^^  ,,  .  Mr    WESTLAND      Mr    Soeaker  will 

ment  may  Jointly  make  plans  to  put  the  J  ""^  myself  In  agreement  with  them  thrgentleman  yield' 

program    Into    effect.      The    raUo    of  ^^'^^  f"  *^^^  committee  has  studied  this  EDMONDSON     I    vleld   to  tbe 

SUte-Federal  funds  Is  60  percent  of  the  ^"f  ^lon  capably  and  at  great  length,  ^entlem^  fromWashlngton 

funds  sjjU  be  used  for  fta^  pur^x^ees  jnd  ^-^'^-"^^t  forth  a  P-Posal  th  t  ^X'^^^'^Z^fTji',  like  to  c. 

^^^'^^^^'j^^^^'^^^^J^'i^^^^ouM  p^iXth?  work  that  was  done  bv  th^  ^o  the  attention  of  the  House  the  fart 

go  to  the  States,  and  40  percent  of  the  P^ecia^  t^e  *orK  mat  was  aone  oy  tne  Membpr  whn  wns  hprp  in  1913 

fund  ah&ll  he  uiWKl  for  Pwipral  Diimn««;  Rockefeller    Commission,    the   Commis-  ^""^  any  Memoer  wno  was  nere  m  im 

luna  anau  DC  usea  lor  reaerai  purposes  Laurance  Rockpfpllpr  hPariPH  nn  ^^^^  ^'^^^^  for  the  Omnibus  Rivers  and 

During  the  first  5  years  the  President  ;*°"  '^^      ^      f  KocKereiier  neaded  up  pj     ^^       .   ,       ,^  .       lantuaKe  which 

will  have  the  right  to  vary  the  percent-  '""^  *  J?"^'^'"  °^  ?J*"  *^.^"  ?^*"«  ^P"  savs  this                            language  wnicn 

age  of  80-40  by  as  much  as   15  points  ^^'"ted     by     President     Eisenhower    to  ^^^  ^nis.                ,    „        ^             ,      _ 

either  way     in  other  words    he  coulH  ^^udy   this  proposal  and  make   recom-  The  water  areas  of  all  .uch  reservoin  ibtf 

eiuier  way.     in  otner  woras,   ne   could  _,p_^-.,_,_,^  be   open    to   public    use   generally,   wlthort 

make  one  45  percent  and  the  other  55  mendatlons.        ,    ^      ^^          ^  charge,  for  boating,  swimming,  bathing,  flrt- 

percent.  If  he  wished,   by   changing   it  To  me,  one  of  the  things  that  com-  ing.  and  other  recreational   purpose,  ui 

15  points.  mend    the   Rockefeller    report    to   me    Is  ready  access  to   and  exit  from  such  w»t« 

The  fimd  shall  be  distributed  to  the  that  this  report  did  not  recommend  en-  areas  along  the  shores  of  such  reservolnihaB 

States  In  the  following  manner:     Two-  trance  and  admission  fees,  that  are  a  ^  maintained  for  general  public  u»«. 

fifths  of  the  funds  allotted  to  the  Sutes  part  of  this  bill     A5  a  matter  of  fact,  this  This  Is  the  law  today.     This  WM  In 

will  be  distributed  equally   among   the  report    and  I  have  it  here  for  examlna-  the  Omnibus  Rivers  and  Harbors  Actfl* 
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.     „>,frh  a  majority  of  Members  can  convince  you  that  the  Congress  was  a  constructive  way  to  meet  an  acknowl- 

^  ^^  KSrofttthattime  voted.  exercising  good  judgment  at  that  time;  edged  need.                   .  ^       ,        *, 

•»^J?,SrnN?3SON     I  thank  the  gen-  that  It  was  a  rational  and  logical  deci-  I  yield  back  the  remainder  of  my  time 

'''•^^^Semanlfen^relycOT-  sion  by  the  Congress  and  that  it  be-  Mr.  O'NEILL.    Mr  Spea^rth^e  are 

jjjonn.   The  gentleman  u>  cuw  c^  hooves  us  today  in  the  exercise  of  the  many,  many  national  parks  of  America 

Jf^         ^t.^^  r,f  fiu't  idpntical  language  same  logic  and  of  that  same  common  today  which  have  user  fees. 

^  *J^^jiiT^  in  Se  RlvSTSd  SSe  to^aintain  that  guarantee  of  free  I  wish  to  say  a^  that  the  argument 

«» tbst  h«  aPPe»/f  ^  ^l  g  J^JJ  ^d  access  that  is  present  in  the  law  today,  as  brought  forth  by  the  gentleman  from 

^Z  Ic    of  iSte  ^d  i^  thrmvers  I  am  not  going  to  take  more  of  your  Oklahoma  is  not  as  black^as  it  is  painted 

2fS;^rs  Act  Of  1954  as  well  as  in  the  ^e^^^this^time.  Ix^us^^^^^^^^^^  to^be.^^^^^  ^^  ^^^^^  ^^^  ^^^  ^ 

''^ZTS.X  ^SfafeLVS  ?rvrse5'ordoS,ta£o^  Sfe  l^^Jo^  ^%^iVc1^nditions  would  have  to  t. 

"^  "^hL  tiesTreSrvoirs  are  buSt  of  parage  of  the  bill  unless  we  amend  it.  met  before  any  recreation  user  fees  coiUd 

rulS^o^L'^to'SlbuSTyo^^^^^^  ^-^om/friendsontheDem^raticside  S^i^;;«,^|^^,^^^S'?JS^P^^^ 

SiS^^Sr  us  for  the  building  of  these  I  should  like  to  quote  one  thmg  only,  in  ^^^°^°X/geS  ^n^^^^-I  rejS^ 

S^drs:  if  you  will  give  up  your  bot-  closing  my  remarks.  "aU"-S  th^  follo^ri  foSr  conStS 

Sfl^d  and  if  you  will  assist  us  and  To  my  good  friend  from  Massachu-  J-^t-^^.  ^^^  following  lour  conmuons 

Zt  with  us  on  the  local  contribution  setts-to  my  good  friend  from  New  Yort  pfrst   The  area  is  specifically  desig- 

rneles  that  are  necessary  for  the  con-  who  is  a  great  booster  of  this  program—  '  "                            *^ 

Son  of  these  reservoirs,  we  will  pro-  to  my  good  friend  the  beloved  chairman  ^^^^^^^^^  1?^  area  is  administered  by  a 

yide  access  without  charge  to  the  general  one  of  the  most  able  legislators  ever  to  sit  .^^  requirement  obvi- 

pubUc.                                                 ^   ,,  ^1"^^}"°^'  f  !^^^rn^Xnlt?y^f^n  ously    excludes    areas    under    lease    to 

That  Is  a  contract  or  a  covenant.  If  fair  and  was  fair  throughout  the  con-  ^                   ^^    agencies  or  private 

vou  Please  between  this  honorable  body  duct  of  the  debate  in  the  committee  on  °J^Jf  °;  ''^^  ^ 

iSd  the  body  on  the  other  side  of  this  this  bm--and  to  my  good  ffend  from  ^gencie  •        ^^^^.^^    ^^^.^^^.^^    ^^^    ^^ 

Spitol  and  the  President  of  the  United  New  Mexico  who  preserved  his  good  na-  ^^^  provided  at  Federal 

sutes  during   these   periods   with  the  ture  through  some  pretty  rough  times 

^ple  of  the  United  States.    We  have  so  in  the  committee,  j^t/ne  read  from  the  ^Q^rttNThe  area  is  administered  prl- 

Srenanted  and  we  have  written  it  into  offlc^Uy  printed  Pla«™,?f/^,«„5!^°:  marUy  for^  scenic,  scientific,  historical, 

law,  and  I  say  to  you  on  that  basis  alone,  cratic    Party    for    1960     the    language  cultural,  recreational,  or  wilderness  pur- 

on  the  basis  of  keeping  our  word  and  which  appears  on  pages  32  and  33  of  that  ^^^    under  this  requirement  I  strongly 

honoring  our  commitment,  if  you  please.  Pla^orm.  which  most  of  us  here  in  tWs  j^^^e    such    areas    must    be    used 

thia  bill  should  be  amended  or  it  should  body  on  the  Democratic  side,  at  least,  basically  for  these  purposes.    Areas  af- 

be  sent  back  to  the  committee  because  campaigned  under  m  i960.  fording   only  Incidental   use   for  these 

the  Conmilttee  on  Public  Works  has  not  The  .new  Democratic  administration  will  purposes  would  be  exempt  from  admls- 

revlewed  the  question  of  making  these  develop  balanced  land  ^^^ Joj^t*  P°;|f "  sion  or  entrance  fees. 

Army  Engineer  projects  subject  to  en-  suited  to  the  needs  of  a  growing  America.  Moreover,  no  sales  of  any  kind  could 

;^ce  and  admission  or  use  fees^    This  ^J^'^^^.l^J^^ZTsiZ^iJ^-n^^^^^^  be    charged   for    nonrecreation   use   of 

18  a.  decision  of  another  honored  a)m-  ^fo^estation  of  burntover  lands,  building  waters  of  the  Federal  navigation  system ; 

mittee  of  this  body  to  which  I  belong  p^buc  access  roads,  range  reseeding  and  mi-  for  travel  through  areas  on  Federal-aid 

and  to  which  I  belong  with  pride,  but  it  provement.    intensive    work    in    watershed  highways;  for  access  to  private  inhold- 

la  nonetheless  a  decision  which  has  not  management,  concern  for  small  business  op-  ings;  for  any  commercial  or  other  actlvl- 

been  reviewed  by  the  committee  having  erationfl,  and  insuring  free  public  access  to  ^^gg  ^^^  relating  to  recreation;  or,  as  a 

Jurisdiction  to  authorize  Army  Engineer  public  lands  for  recreational  uses.  Federal  hunting  and  fishing  license. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  no  further  re- 


projects. 


rojecM.  This  is  not  my  language,    rnis  is  not        ivir.  opeaser.  i  imve  uu  luimci   ic- 

Mr.  ROBERTS  of  Texas.    Mr.  Speak-  ^^  language  of  the  minority  of  the  com-  quests  for  time  on  my  side,  and  I  move 

er.  will  the  gentleman  yield?  mittee.    This  is  the  language  of  a  na-  the  previous  question. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.    I  yield  to  the  gen-  tional    convention    of    the    Democratic        The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

tleman  from  Texas.  Party  in  1960.    This  is  the  covenant  our        The  SP^LAKER.    The  question  is  on 

Mr.  ROBERTS  of  Texas.    As  a  matter  party  made  with  the  people  of  the  United  the  resolution, 
of  fact,  does  not  the  bill  specifically  re-  states  when  we  asked  them  to  support        The    quesUon    was    taken;    and    the 
peal  the  Flood  Control  Act  of  1962.  which  the  D«nocratic  Party  In  1960.    This  is  Speaker  announced  that  the  ayes  ap- 
is in  16  United  States  Code  460(d)  and  the  covenant:  peared  to  have  it. 

previous  flood  control  acts?    Are  they  inauring  free  public  access  to  public  lands        Mr.   FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.    Mr. 

not  specifically  repealed  by  this  bill  In  Its  for  recreational  uses.  Speaker.  I  object   to  the  vote  on  the 

present  form?  ^x.i     ,     *v.  ground  that  a  quorum  is  not  present  and 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.    The   gentleman  I  ^""^^^'v,}!  ^"iif ^i^^'^niatSi  bv  1SI  ^^^^  ^^^  ^^""^  °^  °^'^*'  ^^^  *  '*''°"™ 

has  madp  a  hplnful  sutirestlon     Actual-  covenant  which  will  be  violated  by  tWs  ^      ^^  present. 

rthfreoealer^Tthe   two^w  biU.  if  it  provides  for  entrance  and  ad-        The  SPEAKER.    EvidenUy  a  quorum 

•without  rhlrtrp-'  mission  fees  to  national  forests  or  to  res-  ^^    ^ot    present.    The   Doorkeeper   will 

Mr    rArfrts    of    Texas     That   U  ^^^^  °^  ^  ^^^  °*^®^  ^"^"^  ^^P^  *^®*  close  the  doors,  the  Sergeant  at  Arms 

rorrlrt  for  which  there  is  not  now  statutory  au-  .^^   notify   absent   Members,   and  the 

MrFnMONTVioN     Those  two  words  thority  to  collect  fees.  Clerk  will  call  the  roU. 

*ni^ar  i^^^^^flnoH  rStroT a^  Let  US  Stay  with  our  platform.    Let  us        ^he  question  was  taken;   and  there 

T.  Lv  iftH,.  hfi,  «^hv  SiSa^SLre  ^y  ^th  ^^  covenant  which  this  Con-  ^ere-yeas  338;  nays  8.  not  voting  85. 

We  say  in  this  bill  and  by  this  language  ^      enacted  time  after  time.    Let  -s  follows- 

in  the  bill,  there  is  in  our  judgment,  in  J^^    ^^  ^^^  principle  stated  in  the  ^  ^°"°^'-        ,boii No.  1871 

the  Judgment  of  13  of  us  on  this  com-  Northwest  Ordinance  of  1787.  that  the                              vEAa-saa 

mittee.  that  that  Is  one  of  the  reasons  JJ"'"     ,.          ^         j  America  shall  be                              yeas-338 

Why  this  bill  should  be  amended  on  the  ^°^  J{;e%Tbllc"jiSt  as  the  seven  seas  f^^«,^         |^?-            ^^^^ScesP. 

floor  of  the  House.                    ^    ^    .     ^  are  free  to  all  men.  Adair               Barry               Boiton. 

I  have  said  to  you  that  on  the  basis  or  fr»,-*  ^tu  k-.  t>.p  tv«ition  of  those  of  Addabbo           Bat(w                  ouver  p. 

^s'w':,«Tnwth.'.'SeS"^*?u  ^•'r'^J'rrcSVssr'abm  *kss;    nf^-.?^  is?'-- 

DerioH  T  thinv  T  ran  nrp«.nt  to  vou  cou-  amendments  this  biU  can  be  made  a  bill        "  ^             3^11                  sromweii 

?5?c?i^v'i?eni'tL'tX"e''ars^^^  ^l!^^  ^\^r ''^'^  7'ZZ  ^ur'^Z  Sl^           T^'"''^'     ^^^^^ 

reasons  of  policy  behind  the  decision  of  which  will  do  no  violence  to  our  com-  Asj^J^j^Jij^      H^               a^SStn 

the  Congress  in  1944  1946. 1954  and  1962  mltments   to   people   anywhere    in   the     ^^^^               Bogga               Brown,  caiif. 

which  led  to  this  language.    I  think  I  United  States,  and  which  will  work  In  Baker               Boiand             Brown.  Ohio 
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BroThlU.  If  .C. 

Hechler 

QulUen 

Broytun,  Yb. 

Henderson 

Beld.  ni. 

Bruo* 

Herlong 

Relfel 

Burk« 

Hoeven 

Reuse 

BurkbAltOT 

Bollfleld 

Rhodes.  Aria. 

Burtwon 

Holland 

Rhodes,  Pa. 

Burton,  Cam 

Horan 

Rich 

Bxirton.  Utah 

Horton 

Rlelhman 

BymcPa. 

Hoamer 

Rivers.  .Alaska 

Bymfla,  Wla. 

Huddles  ton 

RlTers.  8  C 

CahUl 

Hutchinson 

Roberta,  Ala. 

Camcnm 

Ichord 

Roberts,  Tex. 

Carey 

Jarman 

Roblson 

Caa«y 

Jennings 

Rodlno 

CederbOTB 

Jensen 

Rogers.  Colo. 

ChamberlalQ 

Joelson 

Rogers,  Fla. 

Cbanoweth 

Johansen 

Rogers.  Tex 

Clancy 

Johnnon,  Calif    Rooney  NT 

Clark 

Johnson,  Pa. 

Roosevelt 

CUmoa.  Z>»l 

Johnson.  Wis 

Rosenthal 

Jonas 

Rostenkowski 

Cobalaa 

Jones.  Ala 

Roudebviah 

ColUar 

Jones,  Mo 

Roush 

Conta 

Karaten 

Rumsfeld 

Coolay 

Karth 

Ryan    N  Y. 

CortMtt 

Kastenmeler 

St  Georsje 

Corman 

Keith 

St  Germain 

Cramer 

Kelly 

St.  Ontce 

r^mnlT^hag* 

King   NY 

Saylor 

Curtln. 

Klrwan 

Schadeberg 

CxirtU 

Klucrynskl 

Schenck 

Daddarto 

Komeicay 

Sch  nee  bell 

Dagua 

Kunkel 

Schwelker 

Daniels 

Kyi 

Schwengel 

Oavla.  Oa. 

Landruni 

Scott 

DaTla.  Tenn. 

Langen 

Secreat 

Delaney 

Latta 

Selden 

Dent 

Lennon 

Shf'ppard 

Lesinskl 

Shipley 

Derwlnakl 

Ubonatl 

Short 

Derlne 

lind&ay 

Shrlver    " 

Dlgga 

Long.  Md 

Slbal 

Dole 

licClory 

licCulloch 

Sickles 

Donobiie 

Slkes 

Dora 

lIcDade 

Slier 

Dowdy 

McPall 

msk 

Downing 

Mclntlre 

Slack 

Dulskl 

Mcl^key 

Smith.  Iowa 

Duncan 

McMUIan 

•Smith   Va. 

Kdmondaon 

Macdonald 

Snyder 

Kdwarda 

ICacOregor 

Springer 

KUlott 

Madden 

Staehler 

Blsworth 

Mahon 

Stafford 

FaUon 

Marsh 

StaKgers 

Parbatala 

Martin,  Nebr. 

Steed 

PaaceU 

Mathlas 

Stephens 

Felgban 

Matsunaga 

Stln.son 

Plndtoy 

Matthews 

Stratton 

Flnnegan 

Meader 

•stubbletteld 

Plsher 

Mlche: 

SuIUvan 

Flood 

Mllllken 

Taft 

Pord 

Mills 

Talcott 

Foreman 

Mlntsh 

Taylor 

Forrester 

Mln<nan 

T>rt.{ue.  Calif. 

Fountain 

Mona<an 

Thompson.  Tex 

Fra«er 

Monioya 

Thomson,  WU 

Prellnghuysen 

Morgan 

Tollefson 

Frtedel 

Morns 

rr!::it>le 

Pulton,  Pa. 

Morse 

Tuck 

Fulton.  T»nn. 

Moss 

Tupper 

Fuqua 

Multer 

Tuten 

Gallagher 

Murphy.  Ill 

Udall 

OarmatE 

Murray 

niman 

Oary 

Natrher 

U't 

OathlngB 

Nedzl 

Van  DeerUn 

Olatmo 

Nelsf-n 

Vai;  Pelt 

Gibbons 

O'Brien   NT. 

Va.ilk 

Gilbert 

OUara   111 

Vinson 

Glenn 

OHara  Mich. 

WaRiconner 

Gonzalez 

O'KonsIti 

Wataon 

Goodllng 

Olsen.  Mont 

W.itt.s 

Grant 

Olson,  Minn 

Weaver 

Green.  Dreg 

O'Neill 

V<>!tner 

Green.  Pa, 
Grlffln     7 

Osmers 

Aes'iand 

0«tertaK 

Wharton 

Gross 

Passman 

White 

GroTer 

Patman 

Whltener 

Gurney 

Patten 

WUke.'^ham 

Hainan.  Oa. 

Pei:y 

Widi  ill. 

Ha  Ken.  Calif. 

Pepper 

Williams 

Haley 

Perkins 

w:uis 

Halleck 

Ph!!b::j 

Wilson,  Bob 

Hanna 

Pickle 

\vil<:.,n   Ind. 

H.^rcltng 

Plk- 

Wr^^-',t 

Hardy 

Plrr'ip 

W-.  ijlpr 

Harrl.son 

Poa^e 

Wvman 

Harsha 

Porr 

Y  Jung 

Harvev,  Ind. 

Pool 

Younger 

HawUns 

P)WPll 

Zablockl 

Hays 

Price 

NAYS— 8 

Abele 

Bverett 

Whitten 

A.sh  brook 

Hall 

W  instead 

Beermann 

PUUun 

NOT  VOTINO — 86 

Alger 

Halpern 

Morton 

Andrews  Ala 

Hansen 

Moaher 

Ashley 

Harris 

Murphy.  NY. 

Avery 

Harvey   Mich 

NIX 

Baring 

Healey 

Norblad 

Bass 

H*bert 

Pllcher 

Bennett,  Mich 

.  Hoffman 

Fucinskl 

lUainik 

Hull 

Purceil 

BolUug 

Kee 

Qule 

Brock 

K.-.<h 

Ha  Ins 

Buckley 

KUburn 

Randall 

Celier 

KilK'ore 

Reld,  NY. 

Chelf 

Kl::|{.  Calif 

R<K)ney,  Pa 

Clausen. 

Knox 

R   yba: 

DonH 

I.«iird 

Hyan    Mich. 

Colmer 

I.ankford 

t)enner 

Dawson 

Lf^^Kr.t 

Skubltz 

Denton 

Lipscomb 

Smith.  Calif 

Dlngell 

LJoyti 

I  eague.  Tex. 

Dwyer 

Long.  La. 

I  ho  mas 

Evlns 

McDoweU 

rhumpson   La. 

F::io 

MilUiard 

ThMmpson.  N  J 

Flynt 

Martin.  Calif, 

Toll 

Fuvtarty 

Martin,  Maatt 

Wallhuuser 

Gill 

May 

W>.aney 

Good  ell 

MUler  Calif 

Wilson. 

Orabowskl 

Miller.  N  Y. 

Charles  H. 

Gray 

M(xjre 

Orlfflihs 

Mxjrliead 

Gubser 

.M  >rrlsun 

So  the  resolution  was  agreed  to. 
The   Clerk   announced    the    following 
pairs : 

Mr  Hubert  with  Mr.  Laird. 

Mr  Toll  with  Mr  WhaUey. 

.Mr.  Evlria  with  Mr.  Brock.  ^ 

Mr.  Baring  with  Mr.  Norblad. 

Mrs.  Hansen  with  Mr.  Morton. 

.Mr.  Lankford  with  Mr.  Avery. 

Mr  Thompson  of  Louisiana  with  Mr.  Ben- 
nett  of  Michigan 

Mrs  Grirtliha  with  Mr   Martin  of  California. 

.\Ir   -MlUer  of  California  with  Mr.  Lipscomb. 

Mr   McDoweU  with  Mrs  Dwyer. 

Mr  Keogh  with  Mr.  Halpern. 

Mr  Murphy  uf  New  York  with  Mr.  MlUar 
of  New  York. 

Mr    Celier  with  Mr   Reld  of  New  York. 

Mr.  Roybal  with  Mr  Knox. 

Mr.  Dlngell  with  Mr  Alger. 

Mr    Chelf  with  Mr    Smith  of  California. 

Mr   Buckley  with  Mr  Qule. 

Mr    Andrews  of  Alabama  with  Mr.  Moore. 

Mr   Thomas  with  Mr   OubstT 

Mr.  Blatnlk  with  Mr    Harvey  of  Michigan. 

Mr    Orabowskl   with   Mr    D-m   H    Clausen. 

Mr    .Ashley  with  Mr   Fli.o 

Mr  Randall  with  Mr  Skubltz. 

Mr   Fogartv  with  Mrs   M.iy 

Mr   Charles  H   Wilson  with  Mr  Mallllard. 

Mr  Rooney  of  Pennsylvania  with  Mr. 
Goodell. 

Mr  Thonipson  of  New  Jersey  with  Mr. 
Wallhau.ier. 

Mr    Puclnskl   with   Mr    Mosher 

Mr    Teague  of  Texas  with  Mr    KUburn. 

Mr  ilorrlson  with  .Mr  Martin  of  Massa- 
chusetts 

Mr    Hull  with  Mr   HofTman. 

Mr   Nix  with  Mrs   Kee. 

Mr    King  of  California  with  Mr    Basa. 

Mr  Denton  with  Mr  Dawson. 

Mr    long  lif  Louis'. ma  w!*,h  Mr    MiX)rhead. 

Mr    Rains  with  Mr    Rvan  of  Michigan. 

Mr    Harris  with  Mr    Gill. 

Mr    Flvnt  with  Mr    Gray. 

Mr  Colmer  with  Mr  Senner. 

Mr  Pllcher  with  Mr  Purceil. 

The  result  of  tJhe  vote  was  announced 
a.s  ab  )VP  recorded. 

Tiip  doors  were  opened. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
t-^ble. 

Mr.  MORRIS.  Mr  ."^^peak-T.  I  move 
that  the  House  re.solve  itself  into  the 
Committee  on  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union  for  the  copi.-^ideration 
of  the  bill  '  H.R  3846  >  to  establish  a  land 
and  water  conservation  fund  to  assl.st  the 
States  and  Federal  agencies  in  meeting 


JiUy  2$ 

present  and  future  outdoor  recreatia^ 
demands  and  needs  of  the  AmerlcanDM. 
pie.  and  for  other  purposes.  ^^ 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

IN  THE  COMMn-rtX  OF  THX  WHOLX 

Accordingly,  the  House  resolved  it^f 
into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  HmZ 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  cm 
sideration  of  the  bill  H.R.  3846.  wlUiSr' 
Natcher  in  the  chair.  ' 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bJlL 

By  unanimous  consent,  the  first  read- 
ing of  the  bill  was  dispensed  with 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule  the 
gentleman  from  New  Mexico  I  Mr.  Mot- 
Risl  will  be  recognized  for  2  hours,  and 
the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr 
Saylor]  will  be  recognized  for  2  houn! 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  New  Mexico  (Mr.  Morru] 

Mr.  MORRIS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Colorado  [Mr 
A.spiNALLi,  chairman  of  the  full  commit- 
tee, 15  minute.^ 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Chairman  and 
Members  of  the  Committee,  at  first  I 
wish  to  thank  the  gentleman  from  New 
Mexico  (Mr  Morris  1.  the  chairman  of 
the  subcommittee  and  his  committee  for 
the  valued  work  that  they  have  done  In 
bringing  this  legislation  before  the  Com- 
mittee. I  also  wish  to  pay  jTpecial  thank* 
Uy  my  counterpart  on  the  committee,  the 
ranking  Member  on  the  minority  side. 
tl;e  tientleman  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr! 
Saylor]  and  also  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa  [Mr.  Kyl]  who  has  been  so  helpful 
in  the  activities  of  trying  to  fashion  leg- 
islation which,  in  my  opinion,  if  adopted 
can  become  a  landmark  in  the  problems 
that  are  presented  to  us  at  this  time. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  my  own  personal 
opinion  that  the  bill.  H.R.  3848.  the  bill 
that  is  now  before  this  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House,  reported  from  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs,  Is 
(if  greater  sk'niflcance  to  the  whole  of 
the  American  public  of  today  and  of  to- 
morrow than  any  measure  which  our 
committee  Is  likely  to  report  to  the  Houae 
for  a  long  time  to  come.  This  Is  general 
legislation  Many  of  our  committee  bills 
are  of  great  Importance  to  particular 
.st>ctlons  and  even  to  larger  sections  of  the 
country  and  some  are  of  importance  to 
the  Nation  and  to  the  world,  but  none 
that  I  know  of  that  Is  in  the  offing  ha< 
the  importance  tliat  this  one  has  for  all 
of  us. 

This  bill  does  not  come  before  us  as 
a  bill  on  which  it  can  be  said  there  is  no 
controversy  This  bill  is  a  controversial 
measure  to  a  ereat  extent.  It  is  con- 
troversial lus  it  v.ivs  studied  and  as  it  was 
considered  in  the  committee.  It  was 
controversial  as  it  was  reported  to  the 
House  of  Representatives  because  there 
lire  11  members  of  the  committee,  if  I 
I'lnember  correctly,  who  have  seen  fit 
to  file  minority  views  of  one  sort  or 
another. 

This  ic  the  way  that  legislation  of  this 
.sort  should  be  brought  to  the  House. 

7h»"  fact  Is.  as  the  studies  of  the  Out- 
d  )or  Recreation  Resources  Review  Com- 
mi.s.sion  and  of  cjur  own  committee  re- 
ivirt  make  plain,  there  has  been  a  tre- 
mendous tipsuree  since  World  War  II  In 
the  u.se  of  public  outdoor  recreation  fa- 
cilities everywhere. 
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I  baueve  that  this  la  one  tWng  we 
L  kMD  in  mind  as  we  conaider  this 
iSdatSi.  The  world  of  today  la  as 
ZS^trom  the  world  of  20  years  ago 
JfT^uld  possibly  be.  The  United 
S.tes  with  its  exploding  population 
^Jfiti  varied  activities,  its  mechanlaed 
Sd  industrial  operation,  is  making  a 
!Sei«it  world  for  us  to  Uve  in. 

have  to  do  to  prove  this  to 
is  to  look  at  the  latest  edition 


AU  you 


terwoven  and  so  coordinated  that  one 
cannot  efflcientiy,  effectively,  and  con- 
structively change  one  portion  of  the  bill 
by  an  amendment  without  having  some 
kind  of  an  effect — perhaps  It  would  be  an 
adverse  effect— upon  the  rest  of  the  bill. 
This  is  a  long-range  program.  What 
we  do  with  this  legislation  will  have  an 
effect  on  the  welfare  and  the  lives  of  peo- 
ple yet  unborn.  None  of  the  us  says  that 
the  Federal  Government  should  provide 


5'SfSt^al  Abstract  of  the  United    for  all  toe  recreation  needs  of  our  peo 
<rf  ^  ^rf;!""  .7^,,  ™4ii  «o«  fhat  t>«.r*.  vaa    ple.    It  Cannot  and  It  should  not  do  so 

In  fact,  it  la  our  belief  toat  it  should  pro- 


otstet  There  vou  will  see  toat  toere  was 
^irS'a  threefold  increase  in  the  number 
^visitors  to  our  national  parks  between 
itso  and  1962.  During  toe  same  span 
J^yeare  there  has  been  more  than  a 
Morfold  increase  in  the  recreational  use 
d  naUonal  forests.  And  toe  State  parks 
-rtem  accommodated  2  V2  times  as  many 
S^m  1961  as  it  did  in  1950. 

The  setting  aside  of  areas  for  outdopr 
recreation  purposes,  on  toe  other  hand — 
whether  we  want  to  talk  about  the  Fed- 
eral Government .  the  States,  or  our 
Bunlcipallties— has  lagged  far  behind 
the  need.  The  consequence  has  been  a 
building  up  of  a  demand  far  beyond  the 
ability  of  the  States  and  the  municipal- 
ities to  supply  by  themselves,  and  a  de- 
mand that  Is  beyond  the  competence — I 
repeat  again,  because  this  is  fundamen- 
tal to  my  own  personal  thinking — and  a 
d«nand  that  Is  beyond  the  competence 
of  the  Federal  Government  to  supply  by 
Itself.  A  cooperative  effort  is  absolutely 
necessary. 

It  was  In  the  light  of  such  facts  as 
these  that  our  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs  spent  a  great  deal  of 
time  in  its  consideration  of  toe  land 
and  water  conservation  fund  legisla- 
tion. Subcommittee  Chairman  Morris 
will  go  Into  this  matter  to  a  greater  ex- 
tent later  on. 

In  many  respects  the  legislation  would 
establish  a  new  order,  and  in  doing  so 
necessitate  a  change  in  the  present  order. 
Such  action  always  brings  remonstrance 
from  those  who  resist  change.  This  de- 
bate has  already  been  started  by  a 
spokesman  for  those  who  resist  change 
in  this  particular. 

But  the  need,  as  I  have  already  shown 
and  as  will  be  shown  still  further  In  the 
debate.  Is  great.  Admitting  toe  con- 
troversial nature  of  the  legislation,  it 
was  only  natural  that  members  of  our 
committee  would  honestly  divide  on  some 
of  the  provisions  of  the  bill.  The  com- 
mittee's report  sets  forth  very  plainly 
the  differences  in  the  thinking  and  In 
the  solutions  recommended. 

So  here,  in  this  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  toe  Union, 
there  will  be  differences  brought  out  dur- 
ing the  debate.  Undoubtedly  there  will 
be  recommendations  for  amendment. 
This  is  as  it  should  be.  After  all,  the 
membership  of  the  House  and  not  of  the 
committee  alone  should  always  be  the 
final  arbiter  and  molder  of  legislation. 

But  may  I.  as  chairn^n.  of  toe  com- 
mittee which  first  consloered  this  bill, 
request  of  you  toat  you  first  try  to  un- 
derstand what  is  proposed  and  why  it  is 
proposed  May  I  say  toat,  as  you  look 
at  one  particular  part  of  toe  bUl,  see  to 
It  that  you  refer  to  the  other  sections  of 
the  bill,  because  tois  legislation  is  so  in- 


vide  only  a  minor  part  of  what  is  re- 
quired. But  toe  Federal  Government  is 
in  a  position,  as  It  must  be,  to  see  to  it 
toat  planning  for  toe  people  generalises 
provided  and  that  toe  benefits  which 
such  planning  will  provide  are  insured  to 
toose  who  need  toem  most.  By  and  large 
this  is  a  planning  bill.  This  is  a  coordi- 
nating bill. 

This  is  a  bill  that  would  give  toe  bene- 
fits of  toe  legislatidh  largely  to  the  local 
communities  and  to  toe  States  for  the 
operation  and  toe  maintenance  of  the 
facilities  which  are  involved.  So  far  as 
appropriations  for  toe  Federal  Govern- 
ment's own  installations  are  concerned, 
I  cannot  give  you  a  precise  figure  as  to 
what  toey  should  be.  1  know  over  toe 
years  toe  amounts  toat  have  been  appro- 
priated for  the  National  Park  Service  and 
toe  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service,  for  recrea- 
tional activities  in  the  national  forest 
system,  for  the  open  space  program  of 
HHFA.  and  for  recreation  In  connection 
with  toe  reservoirs  of  the  Corps  of  Engi- 
neers and  toe  Bureau  of  Reclamation 
have  been  very  large.  The  Committee  on 
Appropriations  has  been  generous,  but  I 
recognize  toere  is  a  limit  to  what  toe 
Federal  Treasury  can  stand  and  there 
is  a  limit  to  what  the  Federal  taxpay- 
ers can  be  asked  to  pay.  However,  what 
we  are  spending  for  toe  basic  requisites 
has  not  been  enough,  particularly  as  it 
relates  to  Federal  recreation  areas  near 
our  large  centers  of  population. 

As  far  as  entertainment  is  concerned, 
tois  is  a  field  where  only  private  enter- 
prise should  be  engaged.  As  far  as  rec- 
reation, tois  is  a  field  that  should  be 
largely  undertaken,  developed,  and  op- 
erated by  local  government  with  toe  Fed- 
eral Government  sitting  in  only  in  the 
places  of  coordinator,  arbiter,  and  per- 
haps contributor  wherever  it  is  necessary 
to  see  to  it  that  these  facilities  are  spread 
equitably  throughout  toe  land.  The  Fed- 
eral Government  has  the  national  park 
system,  which  is  enough  for  toe  Federal 
Government,  along  with  the  recreational 
areas  in  toe  Forest  Service  and  the  Bu- 
reau of  Land  Management  lands  togetoer 
wito  Federal  water  areas. 

I  can  illustrate  toe  magnitude  of  the 
Job  to  be  done  by  telling  you  toat  there 
are  390,000  acres  of  private  inholdings 
within  already  established  areas  of  the 
national  park  system  which  should  be 
acquired  as  fast  as  toey  can  be  acquired. 
The  cost  of  acquiring  these  inholdings  is 
$132  million.  I  can  illustrate  it  further 
by  pointing  out  to  you  toat  it  will  take 
at  least  $75  million  to  complete  the  land 
acquisition  for  half  a  dozen  other  recrea- 
tion and  park  areas  already  authorized 
by  Congress.  I  can  point  out  that  there 
are  other  pending  proposals  before  Con- 


gress, all  of  toem  in  toe  form  of  bills  in- 
troduced by  Members  of  this  House  and 
endorsed  by  toe  administration,  and 
some  of  toem  endorsed  by  toe  admin- 
istration before  tois  one,  which  will  run 
upward  of  $106  million  for  land  acquisi- 
tion alone. 

'  I  can  tell  you  finally  toat  toe  Forest 
Service  estimated  its  land  acquisition 
needs  for  recreational  use  in  connection 
with  the  existing  national  forests  as  fol- 
lows; These  figures  are  going  to  astound 
you,  because  this  is -toe  problem:  In  the 
Nortoem  States,  200,000  acres.  In  toe 
Southern  States,  137,000  acres.  In  the 
Appalachian  area,  1,164,000  acres.  In 
the  Ozark  Mountain  areas,  602,000  acres. 
In  the  Midwest  and  Great  Lakes  States, 
1,272,000  acres.  In  the  Great  Plains, 
47,000  acres,  and  in  the  11  Western 
States,  552,000  acres.  The  estimated  cost 
of  all  this  is  $224  million. 

This  is  not  land,  my  colleagues,  that 
bureaucrats  are  trying  to  get  their  hands 
on  just  for  the  purpose  of  administering 
and  controlling  it.  These  are  needs 
which  are  foreseen  in  the  foreseeable 
future  which  the  Federal  Government 
must  make  available  in  one  way  or  an- 
other "either  for  its  own  control  for  toe 
purposes  stated  or  for  control  by  toe  local 
and  State  governments. 

I  do  not  say  that  all  of  this  is  going  to 
be  accomplished  In  a  year  or  2'or  even  5 
years,  but  toe  American  people  are  going 
to  see  toat  It  is  done  within  a  reasonable 
period  of  time.  I  repeat,  the  people  are 
going  to  see  to  it  toat  the  facilities  are 
provided  wltoin  a  reasonable  period  of 
time  and  are  going  to  see  their  States 
and  local  governments  do  their  share  of 
the  job,  too.  This  leaves  us  with  three 
big  questions:  How  do  we  go  about 
getting  the  necessary  funds;  how  do  we 
assure  these  funds  will  be  available  when 
and  where  toey  are  needed,  and  that  is 
more  Important,  perhaps,  than  getting 
the  fluids;  how  do  we  provide  for  getting 
some  of  the  burden  off  the  United  States 
and  encourage  the  States  to  take  it  on? 
These  are  the  three  big  questions  H.R. 
3846  seeks  to  answer.  The  legislation 
answers  the  first  of  toe  three  questions 
by  dedicating  the  portion  of  the  Federal 
gas  t£ix  to  be  paid  on  fuel  used  in  motor- 
boats  to  this  purpose,  and  providing 
revenues  from  the  sale  of  Federal  surplus 
real  property  shall  go  for  this  purpose, 
and  authorizing  modest  admission  and 
user  fees  to  be  paid  by  those  who  want 
to  enjoy  and  use  the  outdoor  recreational 
facilities. 

The  last  is,  I  daresay,  the  most  contro- 
versial part  of  the  bill.  You  have  heard 
my  good  friend,  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma,  Congressman  Edmondson, 
state  his  position.  In  reality,  we  are  not 
so  far  apart  as  far  as  the  ultimate  objec- 
tives of  the  legislation.  Where  we  differ 
is  perhaps  in  the  authority  that  the  bill 
wishes  to  grant  to  the  Secretary  to  make 
certain  determinations  and  the  authority 
granted  to  the  President  to  make  certain 
decisions.  It  Is  not.  in  my  mind  at  least, 
that  the  Secretary  or  the  President, 
either  one,  will  make  determinations 
which  are  unreasonable  in  this  matter 
and  cause  a  great  deal  of  dissatisfaction 
for  the  operation  of  this  legislation.  So 
I  want  to  spend  a  little  time  explaining 
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It  and  the  re&sons  why  I  think  its  oppo- 
nents are  on  unsound  erround. 

I  said  before  that  this  bill  provides  for 
modnt  admission  and  user  fees.  The 
top  limit  for  admission  fees  will  be  $7  a 
year.  This  will  t>e  paid  by  those  who 
want  to  take  advantage  of  it  by  the  pur- 
chase of  an  auto  sticker  which  will  be 
good  for  admission  for  a  whole  year  to 
virtually  every  Federal  outdoor  recrea- 
tion area  that  the  United  States  has. 

Seven  dollars — the  price  of  one  admis- 
sion to  the  National  Theatre,  one  of  Its 
best  seats.  This  is  a  bargain,  however 
you  look  at  It.  But  if  anybody  does  not 
want  to  pay  this  fee,  he  won't  have  to  do 
so.  He  can  pay  a  fee  for  admission  to 
the  individual  national  park  or  recrea- 
tion area  he  wants  to  use  when  he  wants 
to  use  it.  This  is  the  system  that  is  in 
force  In  some  of  our  national  parks  to- 
day. A^  that  HJl.  3846  does  in  this 
respect  is  to  lay  a  statutory  foundation 
for  an  extension  of  this  system  to  the 
remainder  of  our  national  recreation 
areas  by  whatever  agency  they  are  ad- 
ministered. 

And  I  wish  to  call  your  attention  to 
that  last  statement — by  whatever  agency 
they  are  administered.  There  is  no  rea- 
son why  one  agency  should  have  recrea- 
tion free  areas  and  another  agency 
should  have  this  charge,  as  we  have  it 
at  the  present  time.  These  fees.  It  has 
been  estimated,  will  yield  between  $50 
and  $60  million  a  year  after  the  first  few 
years  of  operation.  The  gentleman 
from  Ohio  [Mr.  Brown  I,  speaking  on 
the  rule,  had  reference  to  $30  million. 
He  was  referring  to  the  first  year.  As  I 
said,  reasonable  though  this  provision  is. 
it  is  not  noncontroversial.  In  fact,  it  is 
decidedly  the  other  way.  There  are 
still  those  who  argue  that  the  outdoors 
should  be  free  to  every  American.  And 
if  we  do  not  hear  it  soon,  we  will  hear 
it  before  the  debate  is  over:  "We  are 
changing  our  land  of  the  free  into  the 
land  of  the  fee."  There  just  is  not  any 
logic   to   this   expression   whatsoever 

I  can  sympathize  with  their  point  of 
view.  But  what  they  forget  is  that  we 
are  no  longer  living  in  the  18th  or  19th 
century  or  even  the  first  part  of  the  20th 
century.  Jn  this  part  of  the  20th  cen- 
tury the  outdoors  is  not  and  cannot  be 
free.  The  establishment  of  a  Cape  Cod 
National  Seashore,  the  administration 
of  a  Yellowstone  National  Park,  the  op- 
eration of  a  Lake  Mead,  the  furnishing 
of  recreation  facilities  at.  say.  the  Jef- 
ferson National  Forest — all  these  cost 
money,  and  have  to  be  paid  for  by  some- 
one. Either  the  taxpayer  pays  or  the 
individual  users  pay,  or  they  share  the 
cost. 

What  HJl.  3846  proposes  is  to  take 
part  of  the  bxirden  off  the  general  tax- 
payer and  charge  this  part  to  the  spe- 
cific user.    This  is  as  it  should  be 

I  would  also  remind  those  who  espouse 
the  free-outdoors  point  of  view  that  it  is 
only  a  few  years  ago  that  we  were  afraid 
to  charge  fees  for  hunting  licenses  and 
fishing  licenses,  yet  we  take  them  for 
granted  nowadays,  and  there  is  not  a  one 
of  us  who  would  trade  the  benefits  we 
get  from  those  fees  for  the  price  we 
pay,  because  the  possibilities  of  our  get- 


ting gaune  and  fish  have  become  so  much 
greater. 

Finally,  let  me  say  that  it  Is  my  firm 
belief  both  that  the  American  public 
must  have  lands  and  areas  available  for 
outdoor  recreation  just  as  it  rr.ust  have 
facilities  for  commercial  entertainment 
and.  second,  that  it  must  be  willing  to 
pay  at  least  a  part  of  the  cost  of  the 
former  just  as  it  gladly  pays  the  whole 
cost  of  the  latter 

The  next  question  which  I  said  H  R. 
3846  deals  with  is  this  How  do  we  assure 
that  the  necessary  funds  will  be  avail- 
able when  they  are  needed?  If  the  fees 
and  other  revenues  I  have  been  talk- 
ing about  were  to  be  lumped  with  all 
other  receipts  of  the  Government  in  the 
general  fund  of  the  Treasury,  there 
would  be  a  great  temptation  from  time 
to  time  to  spend  them  for  whatever  hap- 
pened to  be  uppermost  in  the  public 
mind  at  the  moment  and  we  would  not 
have  accomplished  our  purpose.  Here 
IS  where  the  land  and  water  conserva- 
tion fund  comes  into  the  picture. 

What  H  R  3846  proposes  is  that  these 
receipts  shall  be  paid  Into  the  land  and 
water  conservation  fund  and  ear- 
marked for  the  purpose  of  expanding  our 
outdoor  recreation  base,  both  PVderal 
and  State. 

The  reason  for  setting  up  this  fund  is 
similar  to  that  which  led  to  the  creation 
of  the  highway  trust  fund  and  the  mi- 
gratory    bird    coiiservatlon    fund     But 
note — not    one    dime    of    the    land    and 
water    conservation    fund,    even    though 
moneys  in  the  fund  are  earmarked   for 
a   special   purpose,    can   be   spent   until 
It  has  been  appropriated  in  the  usual  way 
by  the  Appropriations  Committees  of  the 
Congress.    The  bill,  as  we  reported  it.  so 
provides.     We  on  the  Committee  on  In- 
tenor  and  Insular  Affairs  took  great  care. 
in  marking  up  the  bill,  to  see  that  it  was 
not  open  to  any  charge  that  it  involves 
back-door  spending  or  that  it  bypasses 
the    Appropriations    Committees.      The 
bill  is  not  guilty  of  either  of  these  faults 
But  the  earmarkmg,  I  am  convinced,  is 
essential      Neither  the  Federal  agencies 
nor   the   States   can   plan   a   long-range 
program  for  outdoor  recreation  develop- 
ment— and  I  remind  you  that  both  are  in 
the  picture — unless   they  are  sure  of  a 
reasonably    certain    and    stable    source 
from  which  appropriations  can  and  will 
be  made.     This  is  the  rea.son  we  set  up 
the  fund     I  may  also  call  to  your  atten- 
tion   the    fact    that    the    Appropriations 
Committee  has  already  announced  that 
it  will   appropriate  no  more  money  for 
land   acquisition   by   the   National   Park 
Service  until  the  fund  is  established. 

The  third  of  the  three  big  questions 
that  I  posed  earlier,  and  one  that  is  Just 
as  important  as  either  of  the  others,  is 
this:  How  do  we  get  some  of  the  burden 
of  providing  needed  recreation  space  off 
the  Federal  Government?  This  is.  in- 
deed, a  serious  question  for  I  can  assure 
you  that,  though  the  policy  of  our  com- 
mittee and  of  the  Interior  Department 
is  to  restrict  additions  to  the  national 
park  system,  for  instance,  to  areas  of 
national  significance,  the  pressure  will 
be  on  to  relatx  this  standard  unless  the 
States  do  their  share  of  the  Job.    More- 


My  if 

over,  many  of  our  national  parks  an  ii^ 

coming   overcrowded  and,   being  oii 

crowded,  some  of  them  are  thi^^i 

with  being  spoiled.    We  must  find  a»M 

by  which  some  of  this  pressure  e»n  i? 

taken  off.  ^  * 

Our  committee  thinks  that  HA  tty 

provides  the  answer  and.  in  addlUoT 

makes  the  Federal  dollar  stretch  furS 

than  It  otherwise  would.    There  are  two 

especially  pertinent  provisions  in  the  iStt 

With  respect  to  this.     The  first  Is  that 

unless  otherwise  provided  in  an  appnh 

prlatlon  act.  60  percent  of  any  appit>. 

priatlons  made  from  the  land  and  water 

conservation  fund  shall  be  available  tor 

distribution  among  the  States.   The  iec> 

ond  is  that  any  State  that  accepts  iti 

share  of    the   distribution  shall  match 

it  dollar  for  dollar  and  shall  expend  U 

on  the  planning  of  a  statewide  outdoor 

recreation  system  and  for  the  acquin- 

taon  and  development  of  outdoor  recres. 

tion  areas  in  accordance  with  that  plan. 

We  know  that  some  of  the  States  have 

been  doing  and  are  doing  a  fine  job  In 

this   field.     Wisconsin.  California,  New 

York  and  Pennsylvania  are  ^ong  the 

leaders.      But    there    are    others — »mt 

rich,  some  poor — that  have  been  lagging 

and  we  have  reason  to  believe  that  ESL 

3846  will  encourage  them  to  catch  up 

and  take  on  some  of  the  burden. 

I  want.  In  this  connection,  to  make  two 
final  observations  and  then  I  will  be 
through  with  my  formal  presentation. 
First  The  American  public  is  a  mobile 
public  It  IS  going  places  and  doing 
things  that  two  generations  tigo  would 
have  been  impossible.  When  it  comes  to 
recreation.  State  lines  mean  little  or 
nothing.  Chicagoans  go  to  Wlsconiln 
for  recreation.  New  Yorkers  go  to  New 
Hampshire  and  Vermont.  Permsylvan- 
lans  and  Marylanders  go  to  North  Caro- 
lina. And  everyone  comes  to  my  home 
State.  Colorado.  The  point  is  that  we 
have  a  nationwide  problem;  not  a  local 
one. 

Second  The  second  point  is  that,  what- 
ever the  critics  of  H.R.  3846  may  say 
with  respect  to  admission  and  user  fees 
or  other  provisions  of  the  bill.  I  have  not 
heard  one  word  of  criticism  about  the 
desirability  of  the  bill  as  a  whole,  and 
certainly  none  about  the  need  for  pro- 
viding greater  outdoor  recreation  op- 
portunities or  the  desirability  of  PedenJ 
assistance  to  the  States.  We  are  all 
agreed  on  the  ends  to  be  accomplished— 
if  we  are  divided  on  anything,  it  Is  on 
minor  questions  of  the  means  by  which 
to  get  there. 

May  I  say  as  I  say  this,  that  we  cannot 
establish  a  policy  in  my  opinion  and  at 
the  same  time  deny  the  funds  that  are 
necessary  to  provide  for  the  planning, 
for  the  acquisition  and  the  development. 
Mr.  Chairman,  whatever  differences  of 
opinion  may  remain,  if  there  are  any, 
can  readily  be  solved  here  on  the  floor 
of  the  House  through  the  offering  of 
amendments  and  through  voting  those 
amendments  up  or  down,  after  reason- 
able and  thoughtful  debate.  Meanwhile, 
I  strongly  urge  that  the  Members  ?!▼« 
their  support  to  this  legislation. 

Now.  Mr,  Chairman,  before  I  answer 
questions,  I  wish  to  note  that  I  listened 
to  the  impassioned  plea  of  my  friend  the 
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fr«m    Oklahoma    [Mr.   Ed-  commissioner  is  down  the  line  in  au-  by  Uncle  Sam.    This  biU.  in  simple  par- 

^lujUnian   iro™    ^  thority  so  far  as  the  States  are  con-  lance,  provides  for  change  in  the  use  of 

*o'"*°''^:^  ♦«  hu  references  to  the  pro-  ceroed.   Forty-nine  Governors  have  sent  surplus  property.    These  properties  are 

I  listened  to  na^^^^^^^  ^^^  ^^^^_  ^  ^^^^^^  ^  support  of  this  biU.    One  not  taxable  at  the  present  time.    If  they 

»*«'°"    M  thP  oolicv  statement  therein,  has  sent  in  a  letter  in  opposiUon.    But  were  sold  they  would  have  to  go  back  on 

(Offfl,  •DA  ¥^!^*~  ,  J^^  to  you  to  show  may  I  say  there  is  no  rhyme  or  reason  the  tax  rolls.     Moneys  derived  from  this 

^^  ^  "If^S^there  are  reasons  or  there  why  motorboats,  which  use  fuel  to  run  source  then  would  become  nontaxable,  so 

»*»'"°°*!«n^  when  matters  do  not  neces-  on  water,  should  have  tax  funds  col-  in  fact  the  communities,  in  my  opinion. 

•"*Tnow  through  as  sometimes  ap-  lected  on  the  gas  used,  covered  into  a  would  not  be  losing  very  much,  if  any- 

*"^»  ^^irflin  individuals  or  Just  do  not  highway  fund  than  anything  I  can  think  thing. 

pj^  to  certain  maiviau»i»^i^juo^^  ^^  ^^  ^^    NELSEN.    I  think  all  of  us  are 

■•^"fheCoS^mitteeonRecreaUonand        Mr.  MONAGAN.    These  are  limited  to  pretty  well  aware  of  the  fact  that  in  con- 

***°^;  \:i  thP  National  Rivers  and  Har-  funds  that  come  from  the  taxation  of  nection  with  these-  problems  one  of  the 

^•^nJrP^  oMivened  in  Washington  motorboats;  is  that  correct?  factors   has   been  that   many   counties 

'^"u^T^^ft  Room  of  the  Mayflower        Mr.  ASPINALL.    That  is  right.    Gaso-  realize  a  loss  of  taxes. 

*"    1*  1 10  a m   onMay  3  1964    Areso-  line  used  in  motorboats  is. what  we  are  Mr.    ASPINALL.    I    understand    the 


was  offered,  as  follows: 


referring  to.  gentleman. 

lutionwasonei^u^i«*»^"""-  Mr.  MORRIS.     Mr.  Chairman,  will  the  Mr.  JENNINGS.    Mr.  Chairman,  will 

^•^c^'p^S?e"ire  «;^tS  ^^pT.  gentleman  yield?  the  gentleman  yield? 

"^v.lTt^i^xt'SyearranJ  Mr.  ASPINALL.    I  yield  to  the  gentle-  Mr.  ASPINALL.    I  yield  to  the  gentle- 

wi^iwathe   public   demand   for  water-  man  from  New  Mexico.  man  from  Virginia, 

wuted  recreation  activities  Is  growing  even  Mr.  MORRIS.     I  think  this  would  be  Mr.  JENNINGS.     First,  I  want  to  com- 

Jirter  than  the  demand  for  outdoor  recrea-  ^^  appropriate  time  to  call  the  attention  pliment  the  gentleman  and  his  subcom- 

uon  generally;  and                  ^       ^   «,  ♦  of  the  House  to  House  Document  No.  235,  mittee  on  bringing  out  this  very  Impor- 

Whereaa  the  P^^P^  ^^"^  ,^°  ^**?f  which  is  a  report  of  the  Secretary  of  the  tant  piece  of  legislation,  and  I  congratu- 

'^'^^hnr.^an  iderfy  ^ai wr^i^i-  Treasury  on  the  condition  and  the  op-  late  him  on  his  remarks.    I  think  this  is 

Tl^'^mJiTi^rTgr^mt^^^^  eraUon  of  the  highway  trust  fund.  legislation  that  will  do  more  good  for  the 

?n  iSind«i  local  sute.  and  National  effort  On  page  5  reference  is  made  to  state-  general  public  than  any  biU  that  has  been 

to  pro^e  adequate  outdoor  recreation  op-  ment  No.  3  which  Is  In  the  report,  and  I  brought  before  us  this  year  with  the  ex- 

portunltlfs  for  the  American  people:   Now,  quote:  ceptlon  of  the  tax  bill, 

therefore,  be  It                                           Statement  No.   3  shows   that  this  would  I  would  like  to  say  in  aiiswer  to  the 

Buolved.  That  the  Conmilttee  on  R«cr««-  ^^^  gufllcient  funds  to  finance  the  prl-  question  that  has  been  asked,  and  may  I 

aon  and  Wildlife  of  Uie  Convention  of  the  ^^^^^  secondary,  urban,  and  other  programs  ask  the  gentleman  if  this  is  not  true,  that 

N.oonal  Rivers  and  Harbors  Congress  does  '  ^^  ^^  ^^  ^^^^^^^  authorized  for  the  in  the  case   of  the   forests  there  is  no 

hereby  '"'^f'^'lf  "l*  P/^°Xrnt  bv^e  Can-  Interstate  System,  with  an  estimated  trust  change.     The  money  made  from  the  sale 

;l.Tt^  uS  sta^s            ^  ^^  '^'^'^  °'  WIS  million  on  September  ^f  timber  would  go  to  those  localities,  and 

gre-  of  the  United  States.  3^,  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^^^^  ^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^^  ^^^^^ 

That    resolution     was     unanlmou^y  This  is  the  fund  covering  the  motor-  such  purposes.    There  is  no  change  In 

adopted.    Undoubtedly  there  were  some  ^  ^^^^  ^^^^  ^^^       ^  ^^  ^^^^  this  bill  for  that  purpose, 

present  who  are  members  of  that  con-  o^gyjuj^d  Mr.    ASPINALL.    The    gentleman   is 

grtas  who  did  not  see  eye  to  eye  with  that  ^^  MONAGAN.    This  does  not  in  any  correct.    The  Reclamation  Service  and 

'*^^'!"°".    ^L        «  n'lt' A^fSn^J^JiS'  way  affect  the  funds  that  come  from  the  others  have  special  funds, 

mously  adopted  accordhig  to  the^rec-  ^peraUon  of  motor  vehicles  on  the  high-  Mr.   JENNIl^GS.    Therefore,   it   does 

ords.    So  when  one  refers  to  a  Demo-  ^^~f  provide  for  money  to  go  to  these  localities 

craUc  or  Republican  platform,  there  may  ^^   ASPINALL     No-  In  the  case  of  in  lieu  of  taxes.    Is  it  not  true  in  many 

be  some  question  as  to  Its  weight,  then  ^^^^^^  ^^^^^^  ot^er  vehicles  carrying  cases  the  proceeds  provided  by  the  Forest 

or  now.  boats    where  it  takes  more  eas  to  run  Service,  Land  Management,  and  so  forth, 

Mr  MONAGAN.    Mr.  Chairman,  will  Sj*^j;o^^'^'eSclt  t^io^  f und?  w?H  go  far  exceed  the  taxes  on  private  property 

the  gentleman  yield ?  "     gj  hlahwav  fund  that  go  Into  this  fund? 

Mr.  ASPINALL.    I  yield  to  the  gentle-  2^   monaQAN     In  reading  the  re-  Mr.  ASPINALL.    I  think  that  perhaps 

°^  ^'iSr'^i?*I^A^^*'^T '■  «  ,H  i.ir.  f« port  and  some  of  the  minority  views,  it  is  a  debatable  conclusion,  but  most  cer- 

Mr  MONAGAN.    I  would  like  to  com-  j^notclear  to  me  whether  or  not  it  is  tainly  the  gentleman  is  correct  as  he  re- 

pliment  the  genUeman  from  Colorado  Lv  l^fj.  ^eaTes^o^^^^^  fers  to  these  benefits  to  these  particular 

b'S^iX'^^^TifflculTTeStlJrto  S^  sZl^^  orUrs^^alVoSy  from  areas  which  receive  Federal  aid  in  such 

bringing  this  difficult  legislation  to  the  ^h^j,  the  proceeds  of  sale  are  affected  by  respects. 

floor  and  giving  us  an  opportunity  to  JJJIt  ie^i»«^  In  some  places  the  benefits  are  far 

vote  on  it.  whatever  difference  of  opln-  Mr  ASPINALL     The  language  is  very  greater  than  what  the  taxes  would  be. 

ion  there  may  be.  ,       " .     x^    ^j, , "    j^            surnlus  real  In  other  areas  I  can  see  where  perhaps 

I  have  a  question  with  reference  to  ^^^"  J,^     Personal  property  L  not  in-  taking  the  land  off  the  tax  rolls  and 

the  provision  relating  to  allocation  of  ^^^^-    ^«^^^*^  property       nor  m  ^^  consequent  benefits  would  not  quite 

funds   from    the    highway   trust   fund.  MORRIS.    It  Is  the  net  proceeds  measure  up  to  the  tax  base' before. 

I  received  a  letter,  and  I  am  sure  other  --^•^,  nrooertv  not  the  gross  Mr.    JENNINGS.    Again    I    want    to 

members  of  our  delegation  did  too.  from  "      ASPINALL     That  Is  right  thank  the  gentleman  and  associate  my- 

the  commissioner  of  motor  vehicles.  In  ^\-  ^^^^     „_  rhalrman  will  the  self  with  his  remarks. 

which  he  objects  to  the  provision  which  '  .^.f;^?^^-,  ^"^^  C^^"^^"'  ^^  ^^^  Mr.  ASPINALL.    I  thank  the  gentle- 

would  transfer  motor  fuels  funds  on  the  ^®""®°?!^,^^?,      r    1  1^  .    .v,         ,^  man 

ground  it  would  reduce  funds  available  Jf^;^™^ta  ^^^'^  ^ '^' """"'"  Mr.   KYL.    Mr.   Chairman,   will   the 

for  highway  construcUon.  man  from  Minnesota.  ppntleman  vleld' 

The  CHAIRMAN.     The  time  of  the  Mr.  NELSEN.    Is  there  any  provision  ^^X^^p^^'li      I  vleld  to  the  eenUe- 

gentleman  from  Colorado  has  expired.  in  the  bill  that  would  take  care  of  the  Mr.  ASPINALL.    I  yield  to  the  genUe 

Mr.  MORRIS.    Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  proposition  where  pubUc  lands  or  Fed-  man.               ^n^^.^or^  f«r««fhorfo/.fr.rs 

5  additional  minutes  to  the  geAtl«nan  era!  parks  are  taken  that  provides  to  give  ^^Mr.KYK    Thereare  two  other  f^^^^^^ 

from  Colorado  something  to  the  counties  in  lieu  of  taxes?  that  I  think  are  important  in  relation 

Mr.  MONAGAN.    I  wUl  ask  the  genUe-  We  have  many  of  our  counties  which  to  the  remarks  0^  .^^^Ji„^^!,l^^*^^«?\^ 

man  from  Colorado  if  he  would  be  will-  suddenly  lose  their  tax  base.  from  Minnesota  and  the  gentleman  from 

Ing  to  comment  on  that.  Mr.  ASPINALL.    I  understand  my  col-  Virginia.                                     ^  _^  „* 

Mr.  ASPINALL     I  shall  be  only  too  league's  interest  in  this  particular  mat-  In  the  first  place,  the  biggest  part  of 

glad  to  comment  on  that  particular  mat-  ter.    No,  there  is  not,  except  perhaps  the  this  program  will  be  for  the  acquisition 

ter.  If  I  remember  correctly,  the  gentle-  planning  program  where  they  come  back  of  land  by  the  States  and  the  decision 

man's  Governor  sent  in  a  letter  favoring  and  advise  what  should  be  done.    A  great  will  be  made  by  a  State  and  not  by  tne 

the    legislation      The    State    highway  deal  of  the  area  in  my  district  is  owned  Federal  Government. 
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In  the  weond  place.  I  think  Uie  House 
ahottld  be  reminded  again  that  so  far  as 
tbe  Ooinmlttee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs  Is  concerned  that  that  commit- 
tee has  never  approved  the  acquisition 
of  any  land  anjnirhere  under  a  Federal 
program  unless  the  local  taxing  author- 
ity has  offered  its  approval  beforehand 
Mr.  ASPINAIX.  The  gentleman  l.s 
correct  In  both  instances. 

Mr.  HALL.     Mr.  Chairman,  will   the 
'  gentleman  yield  ? 

Mr.  AflPINALL.     I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  please  comment  on  the  In- 
tended conservation  use  of  this  outdoor 
recreational  fund?  I  am  asking  for  in- 
formation. I  am  simply  confused 
Much  has  been  said  about  the  conserva- 
tion of  Land  and  water.  Are  soil  prac- 
o  tlces  Involved  ? 

Mr.  ASPINALI..  Soil  practices  are 
not  Involved  in  this  particular  matter 
The  gentleman  from  New  Mexico  and 
the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  will 
go  into  that  more  thoroughly  when  they 
address  the  Committee 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  has  expired. 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  15  minutes. 

Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the 
Committee,  first  I  w  ant  to  commend  the 
chairman  of  the  full  committee,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Colorado  [Mr  AspinallI, 
for  the  authorship  of  this  important 
piece  of  legislation.  I  believe  it  is  one 
of  the  most  far-reachinij?  and  Important 
pieces  of  legislation  that  will  be  consid- 
ered by  this  Congre.ss.  Second.  I  want 
to  commend  the  gentleman  from  New 
Mexico  [Mr.  Morris  1.  the  chairman  of 
the  subcommittee,  for  his  patience  in 
holding  the  original  hearings  before  the 
subcommittee  and  for  the  careful  exami- 
nation that  was  done  by  him  and  by  the 
members  of  his  staff. 

I  would  like  to  commend  especially  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa  [Mr.  KylI,  who 
was  faithful  in  his  attendance  at  all  of 
the  meetings  and  who  contributed  so 
materially  to  the  drafting  of  this  excel- 
lent piece  of  legislation. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  have  a  large  personal 
interest  In  HJl.  3846.  the  land  and  wa- 
ter conservation  fund  bill,  not  only  be- 
cause of  Its  importance  to  the  citizens 
of  this  great  country,  but  also  because 
I  have  been  closely  associated  with  It 
from  Its  inception  and  even  earlier. 

It  was  my  privilege  in  the  1st  session 
of  the  85th  Congress  to  sponsor  the  out- 
door recreation  resources  review  bill. 
That  legislation  was  enacted  by  the  85th 
Congress  and  approved  by  President 
I>wight  D.  Elsenhower.  As  a  result, 
there  was  immediately  established  the 
Outdoor  Recreation  Resources  Review 
Commission,  on  which  I  had  the  honor 
to  serve. 

For  3  years.  this»  bipartisan  Commis- 
sion studied  many  phases  of  our  Na- 
tion's outdoor  recreation  resources.  It 
submitted  Its  report  to  the  President 
and  the  Congress  In  January  1962.  point- 
ing out  particularly  the  great  unfilled 
need  In  this  country  for  outdoor  recrea- 
tion opportunities  and  the  urgency  for 
correcting  the  situation. 


In  that  report,  the  Commission  made 
many  recommendations  regarding  what 
needs  to  be  done  in  order  that  America 
might  maintain  its  great  outdoor  heri- 
tage T^^■o  of  those  recommendations  sd 
far  have  been  activated.  I  refer  spe- 
cifically to  the  establishment  of  the 
Bureau  of  Outdoor  Recreation  in  the 
Department  of  the  Intt'rtor  and  the  crea- 
tion of  the  Recreation  Advisory  Council 
to  the  President,  which  i.s  made  up  of 
the  heads  of  several  Federal  depart - 
ment.s.  This  is  a  fine  start,  but  more  of 
the  Comml-sslon's  recommendatlon.s 
need  to  be  carried  out  If  we  at  the  Fed- 
eral level  are  to  meet  our  responsibilities 
t  )  the  American  people  of  this  and  fu- 
ture generations 

H.R  3846  IS  largely  an  outgrowth  of 
recommendations  made  by  the  Outdoor 
Recreation  R^'sources  Review  Commis- 
sion. 

The  Comml-ssion  emphasized  that  the 
key  elements  in  the  total  effort  to  make 
outdoor  recreation  opportunities  avail- 
able to  the  American  people  are  the 
States,  local  g.)vernments.  and  private 
enterpn.se  It  recommended  that  the 
role  of  the  Federal  Government  should 
be  one  of  cooperatMn  uuh  the  States 
through  technical  and  financial  a.ssl.st- 
ance  It  further  recommended  that  such 
financial  assistance  should  be  in  the 
form  of  grants  for  planning.  acquLsitlon 
of  land  and  water  areas,  and  develop- 
ment of  facilities  for  outdoor  recreation 
In  addition,  the  Commis.sion  recom- 
mended that  a  svstem  of  user  fees  and 
charges  be  e.stabllshed  at  public  recrea- 
tion areas  and  that  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment acquire  certain  outstanding  land 
and  water  areas  for  public  u.se  and  en- 
joyment. 

.■\11  of  these  recommendations  are  em- 
bodied in  H  R  3846 

Mr  Chairmin,  thla  bill  will  provide 
a  Federal-State  program  whereby  the 
States  will  share  the  cost  and  responsi- 
bility and  provide  the  leadership  and 
initiative  in  the  outdoor  recreation  field 
The  longer  we  delay  tlie  higher  will  be 
the  price  tag  for  lands  and  facilities 
needed  for  outdoor  recreation  purposes 
Every  day,  one  i.s  aware  of  desirable 
recreation  lands  being  taken  for  indus- 
trial development,  highways,  urban  ex- 
pansion, and  many  other  purposes 
Some  of  these  beauty  spots  and  natural 
areas  must  be  tagged  for  the  u.se  and  en- 
joyment of  the  .American  people.  Open 
spaces  with  green  vistas  and  sparkling 
waters  must  be  set  a.side  In  areas  In 
which  people  are  located— within  easy 
driving  distance  from  our  metropolitan 
areas,  where  in  36  sliort  years  75  percent 
of  our  entire  population— an  estimated 
350  million — will  be  concentrated 

We  need  to  protect  some  of  our  swamps 
and  marshes  We  need  to  set  aside 
some  of  our  lakeshores,  ocean  beaches, 
and  river  areas  We  need  to  preserve 
some  of  our  mountain  areas  in  their 
primitive  condition  * 

It  is  to  areas  such  as  these  which  90 
percent  of  all  Americans  go  each  year 
seeking  the  refreshing  and  renewmg  ex- 
periences so  urgently  needed  in  our  pres- 
ent complex,  high-speed  urban  civiliza- 
tion. These  are  the  places  they  go  to 
camp.  fish,  picnic,  hunt.  walk,  drive  for 
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pleasure,  or  simply  to  sit  Idly  by  a 
stream. 

By  what  means  shall  these 
les  be  provided  for  our  citl2«3? 
am  we  do  this  in  a  fiscally 
manner? 

The  answer  is  provided  in  HJL  isi« 

The  bill  reported  by  the  Committal 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  undw  i2 
leadership  of  my  esteemed  coUesguetoli 
friend  from  Colorado  represents 
finest  kind  of  cooperation  from 
bers  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle  We  Imw 
worked  dillgenUy  together  to  ahj!!: 
thls  most  urgently  needed  leglsuSoi 

Let  me  explain  what  the  bUl  proTldd 

CXZATKS    A    rUKD 

H  R.  3846  creates  a  land  and  wster 
conservation  fund  In  the  Treasuiv^ 
section  2— from  which  approprlstlooi 
will  be  made  to  assist  the  States  sad 
Federal  agencies  in  meeting  present  tod 
future  outdoor  recreation  demands  sad 
needs  of  the  American  people.  The  life 
of  the  fund  Is  limited  to  25  years. 

The  land  and  water  conservation  fund 
will  be  similar  to  other  accounts  to  tbe 
Treasury  providing  for  specific  prognini, 
such  as  the  reclamation  fund  (43  UAC. 
391 '  which  derives  moneys  from  repiy. 
ment  ajid  other  revenues  from  IrrigstJon 
and  power  facilities,  certain  receipt!  of 
sales,  leases,  and  rentals  of  Federal  Isndi 
In  17  Western  States  earmarked  for 
reclamation  purposes;  or  the  Yellow- 
stone School  fund  (62  Stat.  338)  whldj 
derives  revenue  from  a  portion  of  visitor 
receipts  at  Yellowstone  National  Pirk 
and  is  earmarked  for  school  facHltiet; 
or  the  Pittman-Robertson  Act  ( 16  U5.C. 
669  >  moneys  which  are  derived  from  an 
11 -percent  excise  tax  on  the  manufiD- 
ture  of  firearms  and  anrununltlon  snd 
earmarked  largely  for  aid  to  States  for 
wildlife  restoration  projects;  or  tlie 
Dmgell-John.son  Act  '16  U.S.C.  777  s-k) 
moneys  which  are  derived  from  s  1(>- 
percent  excise  tax  on  spwrt- fishing  tackle 
and  earmarked  largely  for  aid  to  Ststei 
for  fish  restoration  and  management 
projects.  There  are  others  such  ss  the 
highway  trust  fund  (70  Stat.  374)  snd 
the  Pribilof  Islands  fund  (72  Stat  33S). 

FOR    THESE    PURPOSES 

The  States  .share  of  the  conservstloc 
fund  will  be  available  for  three  typee  of 
outdoor  recreation  projects,  Includlm 
statewide  comprehensive  planning.  »c- 
quisltlon  of  land  and  water  areas,  and 
the  development  of  such  areas  for  pub- 
lic recreation  purposes,  as  provided  by 
section  5<a> . 

One  of  the  principle  objectives  of  thli^ 
bill  is  to  encourage  the  States  to  assume' 
the  leading  role  In  outdoor  recreation, 
rather  than  the  Federal  Government 
Therefore,  the  largest  portion  of  annusl 
appropriations  from  the  conservation 
fund  normally  will  be  available  for  Stste 
purposes. 

The  Federal  portion  of  the  conserva- 
tion fund  win  be  available  for  acquisition 
of  key  land  and  water  areas  and  for 
transfer  of  a  portion  to  miscellaneoa 
receipts  of  the  Treasury  as  a  partlsl 
offset  to  capital  costs  allocations  to 
recreation  and  to  fish  and  wildlife  en- 
hancement at  Federal  water  develop- 
ment projects.  This  Is  provided  In 
section  6(a). 
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1*«  land  and  water  conservation  fund, 
•rMted  by  the  bill,  will  be  largely  a  pay- 
i^u-fo  proposlUon.  It  will  derive 
Ivrenues  as  provided  In  section  2,  from 
SJee  sources:  First,  rujmlnal  admission 
rXl  user  fees  at  Federal  recreation  areas 
designated  by  the  President;  second,  net 
^^eds  from  the  sale  of  Federal  surplus 
^JPind  third,  existing  Federal  excise 
tax  on  gasoline  and  special  fuels  used  in 
Botorboats. 

In  addition,  the  bill  will  authorize  re- 
UAyable  advance  appropriations,  as  pro- 
vided in  section  4(b).  averaging  up  to 
100  million  annually  during  an  8-year 
period  beginning  the  third  year  after  en-. 
actment.  Beginning  the  11th  year  of 
the  program,  any  such  advance  appro- 
priations will  be  repaid  from  50  percent 
of  annual  receipts  to  the  fund,  until  fully 
repaid.  This  provision  relating  to  ad- 
vance appropriations  was  modeled  on  the 
Wetlands  Act  of  1961. 

It  has  been  estimated,  as  shown  on 
page  43  of  the  committee  report,  that 
the  three  sources  of  revenue  will  provide 
an  average  of  about  $140  million  annual- 
ly during  the  first  10  years  of  the  pro- 
p-am. If  advance  appropriations  were 
made  in  the  maximtmi  allowable  amounts 
during  the  8-year  period,  the  average 
annual  amount  available  from  the  fund 
during  that  period  will  be  about  $200 
million. 

In  the  absence  of  a  contrary  provision 
In  the  annual  appropriation  acts,  the 
States  share  for  a  representative  year 
after  the  program  gets  fully  underway 
will  amount  to  an  estimated  $120  mil- 
lion. The  Federal  portion  will  amount 
to  an  estimated  $80  million.  I  would 
like  to  emphasize  that  these  amounts  will 
be  available  only  if  the  maximum  au- 
thorized advance  appropriations  are 
made  to  the  conservation  fund. 

After  the  10th  year,  the  amount  of 
moneys  available  from  the  conservation 
fund  will  drop  greatly  because  50  percent 
of  the  revenue  to  the  fund  must  be  used 
for  repayment  of  advance  appropriations. 
It  Is  estimated  that  such  repayment  will 
require  a  little  over  7  years,  assuming 
that  the  full  authorized  amounts  of  ad- 
vance appropriations  are  made.  Thus, 
beginning  in  the  11th  year  of  the  pro- 
eram.  an  estimated  total  of  only  $70 
million  annually  will  be  available  for  ap- 
propriation for  both  State  and  Federal 
purposes. 


AOUISSION    AKD  V8EI 

Section  2(a>  of  the  bill  authorizes  the 
President  to  designate  Federal  areas  at 
which  entrance,  admission,  and  other 
forms  of  recreation  user  fees  shall  be 
charged.  All  areas  so  designated  must 
be  posted  so  that  all  persons  who  wish  to 
use  them  may  be  advised  that  a  charge 
la  required. 

The  bill  provides  for  two  general  tjrpes 
of  fees  as  follows : 

First.  Admission  fees:  A  person  enter- 
ing an  area  so  designated  will  have  a 
choice  of  paying  either  (a)  an  annual  fee 
of  not  more  than  $7  if  entering  by  pri- 
vate noncommercial  automobile,  which 
would  admit  the  driver  and  all  occupants 
of  the  car  to  the  area  or  any  other  Fed- 
eral recreation  area  so  designated  as 
often  as  wished  during  a  12-month  peri- 


od, or  (b)  a  fee  for  a  single  visit  or  a 
series  of  visits  during  a  specified  period 
of  less  than  a  year.  The  latter  will  ap- 
ply also  to  persons  entering  a  designated 
and  posted  area  by  means  other  than 
private  noncommercial  automobile,  as  for 
example,  by  bus  for  purpose  of  pursuing 
some  recreational  activity  other  than 
Just  simply  driving  through  to  enjoy  the 
•^scenery. 

Although  the  bill  provides  for  up  to  a 
$7  annual  fee,  the  administrative  think- 
ing Is  that  the  price  of  such  voluntary 
annual  sticker  will  be  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  $3  to  $5.  This  is  the  equivalent 
of  the  price  of  one  tank  full  of  gasoline. 

The  bill  provides  also  for  charges 
of  fees  for  certain  areas  that  are  spe- 
cifically excluded  from  the  above  type  of 
admission  fee.  This  provision  was  found 
necessary  because  there  are  certain  types 
of  areas,  such  as  the  Lee  Mansion,  or 
Theodore  Roosevelt's  birthplace,  which 
are  within  the  coverage  of  the  bill  but 
are  not  suited  to  automobile-sticker 
treatment. 

Second.  User  fees:  The  bill  further 
provides  for  charges  in  some  Instances 
for  the  use  of  areas,  special  facilities, 
equipment,  or  services  provided  especial- 
ly for  the  benefit  of  the  recreatlonist. 
For  example,  a  fee  might  be  charged  for 
the  use  of  a  swimming  beach,  a  well- 
developed  campsite,  a  bathhouse,  fire- 
wood or  electricity  or  boat  ramp. 

LnCZTATTON    ON    THE    CHARGINC    OF    FTXS 

The  bill  does  not  provide  unlimited 
authority  to  establish  fees  for  tise  of  all 
Federal  recreation  areas. 

Entrance  or  admission  fees  may  be 
collected  only  where  all  these  conditions 
are  met:  First,  the  area  or  facility  is 
administered  by  a  Federal  agency;  sec- 
ond, the  facilities  or  services  are  provided 
at  Federal  expense;  ttiird,  the  area  is 
administered  primarily  for  scenic,  sci- 
entific, historical,  cultural,  recreational, 
or  wilderness  purposes;  and  fourth,  the 
area  has  been  specifically  designated  and 
posted  as  requiring  an  entrance  or  user 
charge. 

Under  these  limitations,  fees  cannot 
be  collected  by  the  Federal  agencies 
within  Federal  areas  which  are  turned 
over  to  State  or  local  governments  or 
private  agencies  for  management  for 
public  recreation  purijoses.  No  general 
or  blanket  entrance  charges  could  be 
made  for  simple  recreation  use  of  ex- 
tensive portions  of  the  public  domain  or 
the  national  forests  which  contain  no  de- 
veloped recreation  facilities,  or  where 
recreation  use  Is  Incidental  to  the  pri- 
mary managements  purpose. 

No  fee  of  any  kind — neither  entrance, 
admission,  or  user  fee — may  be  charged : 
First,  for  nonrecreation  use  of  waters  of 
the  Federal  navigation  system;  second, 
for  travel  through  "designated"  areas  on 
roads  which  are  a  part  of  the  Federal- 
aid  highway  system ;  third,  for  access  to 
private  Inholdlngs;  fourth,  for  any  com- 
mercial or  other  activities  not  related  to 
recreation;  or  fifth,  as  a  Federal  hunting 
or  fishing  license. 

The  bill  also  requires  that  no  fee  shall 
become  effective  in  any  area  where  50 
peroent  or  more  of  lands  within  a  fed- 
erally administered  recreation  area  has 
been  donated  by  the  State  in  which  such 


area  lies  until  first,  60  days  after  the 
CjK)vemor  of  that  State  has  been  noti- 
fied of  the  intent  to  impose  a  fee;  second, 
consideration  has  been  given  to  the  rec- 
ommendations which  have  been  made 
within  that  period  by  the  Governor  or 
his  designee  with  respect  to  such  fees; 
and,  third,  consideration  has  been  given 
"to  all  obligations,  legal  or  otherwise, 
that  the  United  States  may  owe  to  the 
State  concerned  and  to  Its  citizens  with 
respect  to  the  area  in  question." 

Recreation  adihlsslon,  entrance,  and 
other  user  fees  that  will  accrue  to  the 
land  and  water  conservation  fund  have 
not  been  specified  in  the  bill  either  as  to 
the  actual  amount  or  the  areas  where 
they  would  be  charged.  Only  the 
agencies  authorized  to  collect  or  receive 
such  fees  have  been  named.  They  are 
the  National  Park  Service,  the  Bureau  of 
Land  Management,  the  Bureau  of  Sport 
Fisheries  and  Wildlife,  the  Bureau  of 
Reclamation,  the  Forest  Service,  the 
Corps  of  Engineers,  the  Tennessee  Valley 
Authority,  and  the  U.S.  section  of  the 
International  Boundary  and  Water 
Commission — United  States  and  Mexico. 
The  bill  places  the  responsibility  with  the 
President  to  designate  or  provide  for  the 
designation  of  the  land  and  water  areas 
where  a  charge  shall  be  made  and  to 
establish  and  revise  or  provide  for  the 
establishment  and  revision  of  such  fees. 

However,  the  committee  carefully  set 
up  certain  criteria — eight  of  them — 
which  will  necessarily  be  borne  in  mind 
by  those  who  are  charged  with  the  re- 
sponsibility of  designating  the  areas  at 
which  fees  v;ill  be  required  and  of  fixing 
those  fees.  These  eight  criteria  may  be 
found  at  the  top  of  page  20  of  ttie  com- 
mittee report.  I  will  not  repeat  them 
here. 

TBtl  PRINCIPLE   or   TEES  FOR  RECREATION  TTSB 

The  principle  of  charging  fees  for  rec- 
reation use  of  Federal  areas  Is  neither 
new  nor  Inequitable.  It  Is  In  complete 
accord  with  the  American  tradition  of 
full  and  fair  payment  for  value  received. 

Pees  are  currently  being  charged  at 
certain  Federal  recreation  areas,  such  as 
at  many  national  parks  and  some  de- 
veloped recreation  areas  within  national 
forests.  Also,  at  least  17  States  make  a 
charge  for  entrance  to  State  parks,  and 
at  least  42  States  charge  for  services  or 
use  of  facilities  at  such  parks. 

For  more  than  a  decade  and  a  half, 
the  Government  has  had  a  policy  that 
where  the  use  of  Federal  resources  con- 
veys special  benefits  to  identifiable  recip- 
ients above  and  beyond  those  ^hich 
accrue  to  the  general  public,  such  recipi- 
ents should  pay  a  reasonable  charge  for 
the  service  or  product  received  or  for 
the  resource  used. 

The  budget  messages  of  Presidents 
since  1947  have  supported  this  policy. 

The  Congress  endorsed  this  basic  con- 
cept when,  in  1951,  it  enacted  title  V  of 
the  Independent  Offices  Appropriation 
Act  of  1952,  5  U.S.C.  140.  wherein  It  was 
stated  that  services  which  are  rendered 
to  special  beneficiaries  by  Federal  agen- 
cies should  be  self-sustaining  to  the 
fullest  extent  possible. 

Federal  recreation  areas  have  been 
acquired  or  developed  for  the  most  part 
from   funds   appropriated   out   of   the 
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gtneral  tax  revenues  to  the  U^.  Treas- 
ury. People  who  u«e  these  areas  receive 
special  bwieflts  which  do  not  accrue  to 
the  public  at  large.  In  fairness  to  the 
genenU  taxpayer,  who  carries  the  major 
bxirden  of  support  for  these  areas,  the  re- 
cipient of  these  special  benefits — the 
.  people  who  use  the  areas  for  recreation 
purposes — should  pay  a  modest  fee  for 
the  resources  used. 

The  payment  of  fees  by  persons  who 
obtain  special  recreation  benefits  from 
the  use  of  Federal  lands  is  analogous 
to  the  payment  of  fees  by  persons  who 
obtain  special  benefits  from  grazing 
livestock  or  cutting  timber  on  Federal 
lands.  There  is  ample  evidence  of  the 
recreation  users'  willingness  to  pay  for 
both  privately  and  publicly  provided 
recreation  opportunities. 

Tlie  fund  bill  arrangement  will  chan- 
nel fee  receipts  (hto  the  creation  of  ad- 
ditional improved  recreation  areas  and 
facilities,  helping  to  alleviate  the  over- 
crowding and  lack  of  convenient  access 
that  now  exist. 

■XTSrLVS    nUSPXXTT    SALXS    irVCMTTr 

The  WU  provides  In  section  2<b)  that 
net  proceeds  from  the  sale  of  Federal 
surplus  real  property  and  related  per- 
sonal property  be  placed  in  the  land 
and  water  conservation  fund. 

I  would  Uke  to  make  it  clear  that  this 
provision  does  not  include  surplus  per- 
sonal property  except  insofar  as  such 
property  is  directly  related  to  surplus 
real  property,  that  is.  not  readily  sepa- 
rated for  reasons  such  as  inconvenience 
or  costliness. 

The  use  of  the  proceeds  from  the  sale 
of  surplus  Federal  real  property  for  this 
purpose  Is  In  effect  a  land  for  land  ex- 
change. It  means  the  conversion  of 
one  capital  asset  which  is  no  longer 
needed  by  the  Government  into  another 
which  Is  needed  and  may  otherwi.se  be 
lost.  Moreover,  It  Is  an  Investment  in 
a  permanent  resource  for  the  Nation 
that  will  steadily  appreciate  in  value. 

The  proceeds  from  the  sale  of  surplus 
Federal  real  property  now  go  into  mis- 
cellaneous receipts  of  the  Treasury  and 
like  all  moneys  in  the  general  fund  of 
the  Treasury  may  be  used  only  by  con- 
gressional appropriation.  Likewise,  the 
use  of  moneys  from  the  land  and  water 
conservation  fund  would  have  to  be  ap- 
propriated before  becommg  available. 

This  provision  would  make  no  change 
in  the  existing  laws  govemmg  the  dis- 
position of  surplus  property;  disposition 
would  remain  in  the  hands  of  the  General 
Services  Administration  and  sales  would 
continue  to  be  carried  on  in  accordance 
with  existing  law. 

It  in  no  way  affects  the  right  of  any 
Federal  agency  to  acquire  from  another 
Federal  agency  the  use  of  property  which 
is  surplus  to  the*needs  of  the  latter.  It 
in  no  way  affects  existing  provisions  of 
the  law  giving  certain  classes  of  non- 
Federal  purchasers  such  as  hospitals. 
schools.  States,  and  their  political  sub- 
divisions the  right  to  purchase  at  reduced 
pricea 

The  surplus  property  provision  .simply 
provides  that  once  Federal  property  has 
been  declared  surplus  to  Federal  needs 
and  08A  has  made  a  determination  as  to 
its  disposal,  the  net  receipts  from  the 


sale  of  the  real  property  and  related  per- 
sonal property  are  to  be  placed  in  the 
land  and  water  conservation  fund. 

Based  on  information  supplied  by  GSA. 
It  is  estimated  that  the  net  proceeds  from 
the  sale  of  .surplus  real  property  and 
related  personal  property  will  average 
about  $50  million  annually  during  the 
first  10  years  of  the  land  and  water  con- 
.servation  fund  program 

MOTORBOAT    FUELS    TAX    RXVENUI 

The  bill  provides — section  2'Ci — that 
proceeds  from  PYderal  taxes  on  motor- 
boat  fuels,  m  the  amounts  provided  by 
title  II.  be  placed  in  the  land  and  water 
conservation  fund.  The  language  of  title 
II  IS  as  recommended  by  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Mean.s  following  its  review 
and  holding  of  hearings  on  those  portlon.s 
of  H  R.  3846  relating  to  fuels  ta.\  u.sed 
in  motorboats. 

I  would  like  t  )  empha.slze  that  the  bill 
does  not  authorize  any  new  ta.x  on  motor- 
boat  fuels.  It  does  provide  that  the  exist- 
ing tax  be  used  for  recreation  purpose.s 
rather  thai;  highway  purpo.ses. 

The  land  and  water  conservation  fund, 
like  the  highway  trust  fund,  basically 
IS  a  pay-as-you-go  program  Also,  like 
the  highway  trust  (und.  the  land  and 
water  conservation  fund  would  be  sup- 
ported in  large  measure  by  the  benefi- 
ciaries— -the  u.sers  of  the  recreation  lands 
and  waters. 

USE    or   TAX    rO»    EECTULATION    prRIMSES 

Under  existing  law.  the  unrefunded 
portions  of  the  4-cent  tax  levied  on  ga.so- 
llne  and  special  fuels  goes  into  the  high- 
way trust  fund.  Owners  of  motorboats 
I>ay  taxes  on  such  fuel  purchased  for  u.se 
in  their  boats.  While  boatowners  may 
claim  refund  of  2  cent^  of  the  4-cent-per- 
gallon  tax,  only  a  small  percentage  of  thi.-^ 
amount  refundable  is  claimed. 

Motorboats,  while  consuming  fuel 
covered  by  Federal  excise  taxes,  are  not 
highway  users.  I  strongly  feel  that  the 
financing  of  the  Federal-aid  highway 
effort  should  be  limited  to  highway  users 
and  that  the  tax  on  motorboat  fuels 
more  logically  should  be  used  to  assist 
in  providing  additional  recreation  lands 
and  waters 

Under  the  bills  provisions,  boatowners 
may  continue  to  claim  and  obtain  a  re- 
fund of  2  cents  of  the  4-cent-per-gallon 
tax  on  fuels  used  In  their  motorboats 

It  is  generally  believed — and  to  me 
there  is  no  doubt — that  the  recreation 
boaters  logically  are  willing  to  help 
finance  a  program  that  will  provide, 
among  other  items,  additional  public 
boating  waters,  access  thereto,  and  fa- 
cilities to  enhance  motorboatmg  enjoy- 
ment. 

DOUBLE     TAXATION 

It  has  been  charged  that  dedication 
of  this  tax  to  the  land  and  water  con- 
servation fund  would  mean  double  tax- 
ation of  all  boatowners  who  launch  their 
motorboats  in  Federal  recreation 
waters — a  fee  to  launch  the  boat  as  well 
as  the  tax  on  gasoline  As  has  been 
pointed  out  previously,  tiie  motorboat 
tax  is  already  being  paid — but  it  is  going 
to  the  highway  trust  fund  rather  than 
to  improve  and  increase  boating  facili- 
ties and  areas.  This  is  not  double  taxa- 
tion, but  rather  is  analogous  to  the 
well-accepted  procedure  applied  to  auto- 


mobile  owners  who  pay  4  cenu  a  mw* 
into  the  highway  trust  fund  and  yeilS 
charged  tolls  to  drive  on  certain  >m^ 
ways  "'•'•^ 

BENCrir     TO     BOATERi     OLTSIDK     FEDEtAL 

It  has  also  been  charged  th»t  th. 
dedication  of  this  tax  would  be  unfair  t! 
boatowners  who  use  waters  outside  ni! 
tional  parks,  national  forests,  and  Pwl 
eral  reservoir  areas.  ^^ 

Aside  from  the  fact  that  such  bott. 
owners  are  already  paying  the  tax  tfadii 
argument  overlooks  two  facts:  pw 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  boatownS 
use  the  coastal  waters  and  Great  haZ 
where  they  benefit  from  substantial 
Federal  expenditures  for  harbor  aad 
channel  improvement  and  navigatlonti 
aids;  second,  the  State  portion  of  tht 
fund  could  be  used  to  provide  addittonal 
water  access  areas  and  boating  facilltlM 
on  any  waters — lakes,  rivers,  or  ocean— 
which  have  no  relationship  to  Pedaal 
areas. 

ETTEC-r     ON     HIGHWAT     TSCBT     FUNS 

It  has  been  estimated  by  the  Treasury 
Department  that  excise  tax  coUectlow 
on  motorboat  fuels  made  available  for 
land  and  water  conservation  purpoaei 
will  average  about  $25  to  $30  million  per 
year.  This  amount  represents  about 
one-fifth  of  total  estimated  revenue*  to 
the  land  and  water  conservation  fund. 
In  contrast.  It  represents  less  than  1  per- 
cent of  the  total  revenues  to  the  highway 
trust  fund.  In  other  words,  such  re- 
allocation of  moneys  from  the  highway 
trust  fund  to  the  conservation  fund  will 
have  no  appreciable  effect  on  the  Fed- 
eral-aid highway  program. 

Mr.  Rex  Whltton.  Federal  Highway 
Administrator,  has  estimated  that  the 
net  effect  of  diverting  these  motorboat 
fuels  tax  receipts  from  highway  purpoM 
to  recreation  purposes  would  be  to  extend 
the  completion  of  the  highway  program 
by  about  a  month  or  two  at  the  moit 
Actually,  it  would  not  extend  the  pro- 
gram beyond  the  originally  estimated 
period  for  completion  because  the  high- 
way trust  fund  has  been  receiving  more 
money  than  anticipated — by  an  amount 
which  is  almost  2  '2  times  what  will  bt 
reallix-ated  to  the  conservation  fund. 

ASSISTANCE     TO     STATES 

As  I  Indicated  previously,  this  bill  wai 
designed  to  preserve  the  predominant 
role  of  the  States  in  the  field  of  outdoor 
recreation.  The  financial  assistance  to 
the  States  provided  by  this  bill  will,  in  my 
opinion,  relieve  the  constantly  mountlni 
pressure  on  the  Federal  Government  to 
acquire  and  develop,  wholly  at  Federal 
expense,  areas  of  less  than  national  Im- 
portance. 

We  at  the  Federal  level  of  government 
must  keep  in  mind  that  regardless  of  our 
State  of  origin,  we  expect,  by  virtue  of 
our  ease  of  mobility,  to  take  advantage 
of  State  and  local  recreation  areas  where 
ever  they  may  be  located.  Just  as  we  ex- 
pect people  from  other  States  to  do  the 
same  in  our  own  home  districts. 

For  these  and  other  reasons,  the  larger 
share — normally  60  p>ercent — of  the  con- 
servation fund  will  be  available,  when 
appropriated,  for  State  purposes.  Thli 
provision  is  contained  In  section  4(a). 
Such  appropriations  will  be  available  to 
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^  the  Stotes  expenditures  for  out- 
■;!*SL5on  planning.  acQUlslUon  of 
*!2  ^8  or  mterests  in  land  or  wa- 
•^Tnd  development  projects.  Not 
"i  Soi  50  percent  of  the  cost  of  any 

SSTtSS^  provided   in  section 

'*^ect  to  congressional  control 
jjSi  the  annual  appropriations  acta. 
Tratltus  share— 60  percent— of  the 
Zi^  tif  varied  by  the  Pr«ldent 
Stogie  first  5  years  of  the  program 
J^'SSre^than  15  percent  either  way  to 
SSJt  the  current  relative  needs  of  the 
gl^  and  the  Federal  agencies. 

«T*TE    APPOBTIONMENT     rO«lCDl.A 

In  order  to  assure  a  fair  and  proper 
(MgtribuUon  among  the  several  States  of 
.  Sw  moneys  appropriated  for  State  pi^- 
MiM  there  has  been  written  Into  the 
Sn_iectlon  5(b)— the  foUowlng  for- 
ZirFirst,  two-fifths  shall  be  appor- 
Honed  equally  among  the  several  SUtes; 
,nd.  second,  three-flftha  shall  be^appor- 
tioned  on  the  basis  of  need  to  Individual 
SUtes  by  the  Secretary  In  such  amounts 
as  In  his  Judgment  will  accc«npllah  the 
rjunjoees  of  the  act. 

Determination  of  individual  Stotes 
needs  are  not  left  whoUy  to  the  Judg- 
ment of  the  Secretary. 

The  bill  also  requires  that  the  deter- 
mination of  need  shall  be  based  on, 
among  other  things,  a  consideration  of, 
first  the  proportion  which  the  popula- 
tton  of  each  State  bears  to  the  total  pop- 
ulation of  the  United  States;  second,  the 
use  of  outdoor  recreation  resources  of 
Individual  States  by  nonresidents;  and, 
third,  the  Federal  recreation  areas  and 
resources  in  the  particular  States. 

Many  factors  and  combination  of  fac- 
tors were  tested  during  committee  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  and  this  particular 
combination  was  considered  to  be  the 
best.  It  takes  care  of  the  small  States 
with  small  population  by  virtue  of  the 
equal  distribution  factor:  the  large  States 
with  relatively  small  population  through 
the  two  factors  of  area  and  equal  dis- 
tribution; and  the  States  with  a  large 
number  of  people  with  the  population 
factor.  States  located  near  to  the  heavily 
populated  ones  benefit  through  the  fac- 
tor which  takes  into  account  nonresi- 
dent visitor  use. 

The  maximum  grant  that  any  one 
State  could  receive  Is  7  percent  of 
the  total  appropriated  for  all  of  the 
SUtes  And.  of  course,  no  State  could 
get  any  more  than  the  amount  which  It  is 
willing  to  match  with  its  own  funds. 

Any  moneys  allocated  to  Individual 
SUtes  and  not  used  by  such  States  wlttiln 
2  years  after  such  moneys  are  made  avail- 
able will  be  reapportioned  to  other  States 
on  the  basis  of  needs  In  accordance  with 
paragraph  (2)  of  section  5(b). 

COMPmSHENSIVS    BT4TEWXDI   FLAM 

Before  any  State  may  receive  Federal 
assistance  for  acquisition  or  development 
projects,  it  must  submit  to  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  a  satisfactory  compreh<gi- 
slve  statewide  outdoor  recreation  plan. 
The  bin  outlines  in  section  5(d)  the  con- 
tents of  such  a  plan  and  certain  factors 
which  are  to  be  taken  into  consideration 
in  the  preparation  of  such  a  plan. 


■Hie  Importance  of  Insisting  on  such 
idaimlng  Is  self-evident.  The  reasons 
are  very  aptly  stated  on  page  9  of  the 
committee  report,  as  follows: 

In  tbe  absence  of  detailed  and  reliable 
■tatewld*  estimates  of  such  factors  as  pop- 
ulation and  leisure-time  growth,  the  types  of 
recieatloa  wbich  people  now  enjoy  and  to- 
mixX  which  they  are  moving,  the  land  and 
water  resources  that  are  and  will  be  avail- 
able for  this  purpcee,  and  the  cost  of  acq\iir- 
Ing  and  developing  these  resources,  acquisi- 
tion programs  and  actual  development  wUl 
be  spotty  and  inadequate,  parks  and  other 
recreation  facUiUes  are  likely  to  be  placed 
where  the  people  are  not,  suitable  and  avail- 
able sites  may  be  overlooked  or  not  used  to 
advantage,  and  the  extent  to  which  people 
wUl  need  and  make  use  of  faculties  of  the 
sort  it  Is  proposed  to  provide  will  not  be 
accurately  foreseen.  In  short,  planning  is 
ewctntlnl  to  avoid  unwise  use  of  both  State 
and  Federal  funds. 

•nie  bill  provides  for  financial  assist- 
ance for  the  preparation  of  such  plans,  if 
such  plan  is  not  otherwise  available.  It 
^len  provides  assistance  for  keeping  such 
plans  up  to  date. 

LOCAL    PARTICIPATION 

It  has  been  recognized  that  many  pub- 
lic agencies  below  the  State  level  may 
wish  to  participate  in  this  outdoor  recre- 
ation program.  Local  parks  and  recrea- 
tion areas  are  part  of  the  oversdl  need. 
They  are  heavily  used  by  local  citizens 
and  travelers,  especially  the  camping  and 
picnicking  areas. 

It  Is  therefore  desirable  that  part  of 
the  recreation  load  be  borne  by  the  polit- 
ical subdivisions.  The  bill  provides  for 
this  by  permitting  the  State  to  transfer 
to  local  public  units  funds  for  acquisition 
and  development  projects,  provided  the 
non-Federal  share  of  the  costs  of  acqui- 
sition and  development  and  all  of  the 
operating  costs  will  be  financed  or  un- 
derwritten by  It.  Local  projects  also 
must  be  a  part  of  the  State  plan  in  order 
to  be  eligible  for  assistance. 

KONDtTPLIGATION    OP    PEDKRAL    AID 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  point 
out  that  the  bill  prohibits  payments  for 
projects  with  respect  to  which  financial 
assistance  has  been  given  or  promised 
under  any  other  Federal  program,  and 
vice  versa. 

PXOERAL  ACENCIIS  PROGRAM 

Mr.  Chairman,  although  this  bill.  H.R. 
3846  provides  primarily  for  a  grant-in- 
aid  program  to  the  States  for  outdoor 
recreation  purposes,  it  does  not  overlook 
the  urgent  needs  of  a  number  of  the  Fed- 
eral agencies  which  have  recreation  re- 
sponsibilities. 

The  bill  provides  that,  unless  other- 
wise provided  In  the  annual  appropria- 
tions acts,  40  percent  of  the  moneys  from 
the  Conservation  Fund  shall  be  available 
for  the  following  purposes: 

First.  For  the  acquisition  of  land,  wa- 
ters, or  interests  In  land  or  waters;  (a) 
within  the  national  park  system  and 
other  areas  now  or  hereafter  authorized 
to  be  administered  by  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  for  outdoor  recreation  pur- 
poses; (b)  within  the  areas  of  the  na- 
tional forest  system  which  are  primarily 
of  value  for  outdoor  recreation  purposes; 
(c)  for  any  national  area  which  may  be 
authorized  for  the  preservation  of  spe- 
des  of  flsh  and  wildlife  that  are  threat- 


ened with  extinction;  and  (d)  for  inci- 
dental recreation  purposes  at  national 
wildlife  refuges;  and,  second,  for  pay- 
ment into  miscellaneous  receipts  of  the 
Treasury  as  a  partial  offset  for  capital 
costs  of  Federal  water  development  proj- 
ects hereafter  authorized  to  be  o<mi- 
structed  which  are  allocated  to  public 
recreation  and  the  enhancement  of  flsh 
and  wildlife  values  and  financed  through 
appropriations  to  water  resources 
agencies. 

I  wish  to  make  it  clear  that  this  bill 
provides  no  acquisition  authority  what- 
soever. In  fact,  the  bill  specifically  pro- 
hibits, in  section  6(b).  the  use  of  moneys 
from  the  fund  for  acqui5.ition  unless  such 
acquisition  is  otherwise  authorized  by 

law. 

The  bill  also  provides  a  basis  for  allot- 
ment of  the  Federal  share  of  the  fund 
among  the  Federal  agencies,  if  such  al- 
lotment Is  not  otherwise  made  In  the 
annual  appropriation  acts.  Each 
agency's  share  Is  to  be  In  substantially 
the  same  proportion  as  the  number  of 
visitor-days  In  areas  and  at  projects  for 
which     Federal     admission     fees     are 

The  need  for  this  long-range  Federal 
program  becomes  obvious  when  consid- 
eration is  given  to  the  increased  use  of 
Federal  recreation  areas  in  recent  years. 
For  example,  last  year  recreatlonists 
made  122  million  visits  to  national  for- 
ests— or  41/^  times  more  visits  than  in 
1950.  Travel  to  units  of  the  national 
park  system  in  1963.  totaling  94  million 
visits,  were  three  times  greater  than  13 
years  earlier.  Public  attendance  at  rec- 
reation areas  of  Army  Corps  of  Engi- 
neers water  resource  projects  reached  an 
alltime  high  of  147  million  visits  In 
1963.  This  represents  an  800  percent  In- 
crease over  attendance  In  1950.  Recrea- 
tion  use  of  national  wildlife  refuges.  Bu- 
reau of  Reclamation  and  TVA  reservou: 
areas  also  rose  sharply  during  the  same 
period. 

From  this  we  can  see  that  Americans 
are  rushing  to  the  outdoors  as  never  be- 
fore. If  this  trend  continues,  the  Out- 
door Recreation  Resources  Review  Com- 
mission's estimate  that  recreation  de- 
mand will  triple  by  the  year  2000,  will 
turn  out  to  be  exceedingly  low. 

The  increased  demand  for  outdoor 
recreation  and  the  need  for  providing  a 
responsible  program  for  meeting  the  de- 
mand are  reflected  in  the  large  number 
of  bills  pending  in  Congress  to  establish 
additional  national  parks,  national  rec- 
reation areas,  and  other  speciflc  recrea- 
tion areas. 

The  American  people  are  interested  in 
setting  aside,  before  it  is  too  late,  some 
of  the  few  outstanding  areas  of  natural 
beauty  remaining  in  this  country.  They 
want  to  know  that  their  children  will  be 
able  to  enjoy  what  they  as  children  en- 
Joyed  and  what  they  as  adults  are  now 
enjoying. 

That  is  one  of  the  reasons  why  in  this 
Congress  we  have  bills  to  establish  a 
Tocks  Island  National  Recreation  Area 
on  the  Pennsylvania-New  Jersey  border, 
a  Fire  Island  National  Seashore  along 
New  York's  coastline,  an  Assateague  Is- 
land National  Seashore  on  Maryland's 
ocean  beach,  a  Sleeping  Bear  Dunes  Na- 
tional Lakeshore  in  Michigan,  an  Ozai* 
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Nattonal  Rivers  area  in  the  heart  of 
Mlsaoorl.  a  BIr  Horn  National  Recrea- 
tion Area  In  Montana,  an  Oregon  Dunes 
National  Seashore  on  the  Pacific  Ocean 
in  Orcvon.  a  Spruce  Knob-Seneca  Roclcs 
National  Recreation  Area  In  the  moun- 
tains of  West  Virginia,  a  Mount  Rogers 
National  Recreation  Area  in  the  Appa- 
lachian area  of  Virginia,  and  numerou^s 
national  park  proposals,  such  as  Can- 
7onlands,  Utah.  Guadalupe  Peak.  Tex., 
and  the  Great  Basin  in  Nevada. 

It  ts  proposals  such  as  these,  if  enacted 
by  Con^reas.  for  which  moneys  from  the 
conservation  fund  will  be  appropriated  to 
acquire  lands  wlthm  the  areas.  The 
fund  will  be  used  also  to  acquire  inhold- 
ings  within  existing  national  parks,  for 
acquisition  of  areas  needed  in  connection 
wtth  visitor  use  and  enjosmient  of  na- 
tional wUdUfe  refuges  and  other  areas 
admlidatered  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior,  and  for  areas  within  the  na- 
tional forest  system  which  have  a  kev 
recreation  value  Right  here.  I  would 
like  to  make  it  abundantly  clear 
that  appropriations  from  the  conserva- 
tion fuxhd  will  not  be  available  for  acqui- 
sition of  land  which  has  little  or  no  rela- 
tion to  outdoor  recreation.  It  can  be 
used  only  for  acquisition  of  lands  which 
have  a  primary  value  for  outdoor  recrea- 
tion. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  concluding  my  re- 
marks, I  want  to  say  that  H.R  .1846  Is  a 
well  conceived  and  carefully  drafted  bill. 
It  deserves  the  support  of  each  Member 
of  the  House. 

The  bill  has  bipartisan  supjwrt  across 
the  country.  All  major  recreation  and 
conservatlm  organizations  of  the  Nation 
support  It.  Editorials  of  leading  news- 
papers all  over  the  country  have  urged 
its  passage.  Endorsements  have  been 
forthcoming  from  county  and  other  local 
governments,  as  well  as  other  public  and 
private  agencies  and  individuals  Enact- 
ment has  been  urged  by  49  States,  in- 
cluding the  endorsement  of  at  least  43 
Governors,  many  of  whom  have  shown 
their  enthusiasm  on  more  than  one  oc- 
casion. 

In  this  connection,  I  want  to  read  a 
letter  from  Governor  Scranton,  of  my 
own  State  of  Pennsylvania,  which  was 
sent  a  few  months  ago  to  President  John- 
son.   It  is  as  follows : 

DrCEMBKK  12. 
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1963 
to  call 


your  attention  to  the  tntcrMt  ht  the  Com- 
monwwUtb  of  Pennsylvania  In  tne  early  con- 
■ideratkm  and  paaaage  of  H.R.  3846.  the  land 
and  water  conaervation  fund  bill. 

Out  people,  in  the  November  5  election,  by 
referendum  ballot,  registered  their  approval 
of  Project  70.  a  park  and  open  space  ac- 
quisition program  that  la  similar  in  many 
ways  to  the  land  and  water  conserratlon 
fund  propoaal.  Project  70  will  provide  170 
mllUoa  for  the  acquisition  of  lands  for  parka. 
reaerroixa.  conservation,  recreation,  and  his- 
torical preMrratlon  purpoees.  I  am  certain 
that  the  enabling  legislation  which  la  now 
being  drmfted  wUl  be  tailored  to  complement 
the  Federal  bill;  and.  as  I  am  sxire  that  you 
have  been  awmre.  the  comp>etttlon  for  such 
land  in  thia  section  of  the  United  States  Is 
a  very  reel  and  very  ^Itlcal  factor  In  the 
ecooamle  and  social  future  of  our  people. 

I  would  alec  like  to  point  out  that  thle 
Commonwealth  has  not  sat  Idly  by  waiting 
for  the  FMerel  Government  to  assume  the 
major  rmponelbUlUes  in  thle  vttai  field  of 


natural  resource  mfina^ement.  In  the  past 
several  sesslonn  of  the  legislature,  mure  than 
$8  mill!' in  have  bee::  appropriated  Fpectflcally 
f  >r  the  aoquLsltl'D  of  land  for  State  parka 
!n  Penn.sylVivr.l.i  \Vp  h.ive  also  p»ishe<1  ahead 
on  f>ur  prosrr  im  for  tl' <xl  control  in  all  ser- 
tlons  of  the  CornmonAealth.  building  multl- 
purpoee  reeervolrs  tnat  are  integrated  with 
thrvse  of  '..he  Ci  rp«  of  Em^lneers  We  are  most 
appreciative  rf  the  participation  of  the  vari- 
ous PfKleral  aijencles  li;  these  related  fields; 
<\.n<i.  It  Is  f)nlv  because  of  the  phenomenal 
land  consumption  altuuilon  that  htw  (level- 
oped  in  this  region  tha'  I  urge  that  every 
possible  step  be  tdken  to  Ui.sure  Federal  and 
.State  cooperation  In  this  critical  effort  by 
the  prompt  enactment  of  H  R.  3846. 
Sincerely  yours. 

William  W  ScaANTON 

Tlie  enabling  le«lslation  for  Project 
70  to  uhicii  Cxovernor  Scranton  referred, 
recently  passed  the  Pennsylvania  Legis- 
lature and  was  aproved  by  the  Governor 
on  June  22,  1964.  Thus.  Pennsylvania 
Ls  an  example  of  a  number  uf  the  States 
which  are  anxious  and  ready  to  partici- 
pate in  tills  landmark  Federal -Slate 
conservation  proiiram. 

I  iirt;e  prompt  rnactnietit  of  H.R   3846. 

Mr  FiONTNER  Mr  ChiUrinan.  will 
the  gentleman  yield'' 

Mr.  SA^XOR  I  shall  be  happy  to 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  North  Car- 
olina. 

Mr  BON'NKR  I  am  interested  In  the 
fees  about  which  the  trentleman  l.s  talk- 
ing. In  the  wildlife  refuges  that  are  al- 
ready set  up  and  which  are  now  In  op- 
eration will  there  be  any  additional  en- 
trance fee  to  go  into  those  areas' 

Mr  SAYI.OR  Unless  the  area  is  a 
recreation  area  and  Ls  such  an  area  that 
fees  can  be  charged,  no  fees  will  be 
charged  Just  to  go  into  the  area,  the 
answer  is  "No  " 

Mr  BONNER  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield  further,  there  are  In  the  preserve 
areas  refuses  and  so  forth  which  al- 
ready have  hunting  provLsloiis  in  the 
various  areas  to  which  I  have  referred, 
the  rest  areas  in  those  areas,  there  will 
be  no  additional  fee  other  than  the  hunt- 
ing fee  that  is  already  in  existence? 

Mr.  BAYLOR      That  is  correct 

Mr.  BONNER.  In  a  national  park 
where  the  State  owns  the  road,  there  will 
be  no  attempt  to  charge  an  entrance  fee 
by  the  Department? 

Mr  SAYLOR.  No.  I  would  like  to 
say  that  the  gentleman  from  North  Car- 
olina [Mr.  Taylor  I,  a  member  of  our 
committee  and  a  member  of  your  dele- 
gation, called  dUr  attention  to  the  stip- 
ulation that  Is  contained  In  the  agree- 
ment when  your  State  and  the  State  of 
Tennessee 

Mr.  BONNER.  The  Smoky  Mountains 
National  Park  ' 

Mr.  SAYLOR  Donated  the  area 
known  now  as  the  Smoky  Mountains 
National  Park 

Mr.  BONNER.  Where  the  SUte  se- 
cured the  land  and  gave  it  to  the  Federal 
Government? 

Mr.  SAYLOR  Where  the  State  se- 
cured the  land  and  gave  it  to  the  Fed- 
eral Government,  yes.  sir. 

Mr.  BONNER.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield  further,  I  have  in  mind  Cape  Hat- 
teras  National  Seashore  Park  in  the  con- 
gressional district  that  I  have  the  honor 
to  represent  where  the  State  secured  by 


donation  of  through  the  contribaUm^ 
funds  the  necessary  moneys  with  wMa 
lo  buy  the  land  and  gave  the  land  toS 
Federal  Government.  There  will  be^ 
fees  charged  for  recreational  purpo^il 
that  park,  will  there? 

Mr  .«AYLOR  Tlie  only  fee  tk^ 
would  be  charged  would  be  a  usej  fm 
for  a  facility  that  ha.s  been  set  wkb 
for  camping  or  tenting  areas  Some  of 
those  charges  are  already  being  made  In 
tho.se  areas. 

Mr  BONNER.  I  mean  with  referBn« 
to  the  parks  that  are  already  in  existe^e 
at  the  present  time  there  are  certain  fa^ 
charged  In  those  areas. 

Mr  SAYLOR.  For  the  use  of  faclltti# 
m  those  areas;  yes 

Mr  BONNER  For  use  of  bathhouw 
and  thing  like  that,  but  this  bill  would 
add  on  no  additional  fee  other  thantho«e 
already  In  existence? 

Mr  SAYLOR      That  is  correct. 

Mr.  TAYLOR.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
1,'entleman  yield? 

Mr.  SAYLOR  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  North  Carolina. 

.Mr.  TAYLOR.  In  hne  with  this  dl*. 
cus-^^ion.  the  gentleman  was  present  when 
ht-arings  were  conducted  and  evidence 
was  brought  out  concerning  the  Smoky 
Mountains  National  Park,  in  which  evi- 
dence It  was  pointed  out  that  this  park 
was  purchased  by  tlie  citizens  of  North 
Carolina  and  the  State  of  Tenneaaee, 
aided  by  the  State  governments,  and  thli 
was  deeded,  first,  to  the  States  and  then 
conveyed  by  a  deed  of  gift  to  the  Fed- 
eral Government. 

Many  of  the  roads  were  already  con- 
structed and  were  conveyed  through  a 
deed  of  gift  to  the  Federal  Government 
In  the  Tennessee  deed  the  provision  wu 
placed  therein  prohibiting  the  charging 
of  fees  for  the  use  of  those  roads,  one 
road  being  the  main  entrance  from  Qat- 
linburg  to  Newfound  Gap.  In  the  North 
Carolina  deed,  under  the  provisions  au- 
thorizing the  deed,  it  was  found  as  a  fact 
that  the  highway  commission  had  been 
assured  by  the  National  Park  Service 
that  no  fees  wo^ld  be  charged. 

The  committee  considered  these  polnti 
and  finally  a4opted  some  amendmcnti 
to  the  bill.        i.^^ 

Now.  the  reason  for  the  questioa: 
What  is  the  gentleman's  interpretatiOD 
In  regard  to  charging  fees  in  the  Smoky 
Mountains  National  Park? 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  My  interpreUtion  li 
included  right  in  the  language  on  page 
23  of  the  bill,  beginning  in  line  22,  which 
states  as  follows: 

No  fees  eetabllahed  under  clause  (11)  or 
clause  (HI)  of  the  second  paragraph  of  tbli 
subaectloh  shall  become  effective  with  respect 
to  any  area  which  embraces  lands  more  than 
half  of  which  have  heretofore  been  acquirsd 
by  contribution  from  the  government  of  ths 
State  In  which  the  area  Is  located  until  sixty 
days  after  the  officer  of  the  tJnlted  8ta«» 
who  Is  charged  with  responalbUlty  for  esUb- 
ilshlng  such  fees  has  advised  the  Ooveroor 
of  the  affected  SUte.  or  an  agency  of  tl»s 
State  designated  by  the  Governor  for  thU 
purpose,  of  his  intention  so  to  do,  and  saM 
officer  shall,  before  finally  esUbllshlng  sue* 
fees,  give  consideration  to  any  recommenda- 
tion that  the  Governor  or  his  designee  utfj 
make  with  respect  thereto  within  said  sixty 
days  and  to  all  obligations,  legal  or  othv- 
wise,  that  the  United  SUtea  may  owe  to  tbi 


,  concerned  and  to  its  cltlaen.  with  re- 
^^  to  the  area  In  question. 

That  language  means  that  where  there 
ta  a  stipulation  in  a  deed  conveying  land 
^  the  Federal  Government,  no  fees  can 
Sharped,  no  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 
JJX  President  of  the  United  States 
i-n  charge  fees. 

Mr  TAYLOR.    I  thank  the  gentleman. 

to  regard  to  the  Blue  Ridge  Parkway. 
thf  eenUeman  was  present  when  evl- 
Snce  was  presented  to  show  the  right  of 
•av  for  the  Blue  Ridge  Parkway  was  do- 
nated by  the  States  of  North  Carolina 
JndVlrginia  to  the  National  Park  Serv- 
teTthat  more  than  half  of  this  right  of 
vav  was  given  without  charge  by  Indi- 
ri(hial8  owning  land  to  the  State  after 
they  had  been  assured  by  news  Items 
^d  otherwise  it  would  be  a  free  road. 
Thif  was  considered  by  the  committee 
fcnd  certain  amendments  were  adopted. 
^at  is  the  gentleman's  Interpretation 
with  regard  to  authority  to  charge  fees 
on  the  Blue  Ridge  Parkway? 

Mr  SAYLOR.  There  Is  no  authority 
to  charge  fees  on  the  Blue  Ridge  Park- 
way. The  only  charges  that  can  be  made 
to  that  area  would  be  fees  for  the  use  of 
camping  and  tenting  facilities  or  facili- 
ties that  have  been  provided  for  those 
who  use  the  parkway,  but  not  as  an 
entrance  fee. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
fentleman  from  Pennsylvania  has  ex- 
pired. 

Mr,  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
myself  5  additional  minutes. 

Mr.  TAYLOR.  Let  me  say  to  the  gen- 
tleman that  I  recognize  the  distinction 
between  entrance  fees  and  users*  fees. 
and  I  agree  that  in  cases  where  specific 
facilities  are  furnished,  users'  fees  would 
be  in  order,  but  I  hate  to  see  an  entrance 
fee  provided  to  drive  Into  our  national 
parks  or  other  recreational  areas. 

Mr.  KYL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa. 

Mr.  KYL.  Another  part  relating  to 
the  second  question  asked  by  the  gentle- 
man from  North  Carolina  is  this  stipu- 
lation that  no  charges  shall  be  made  on 
any  road  that  is  commonly  used  by  the 
public  as  a  means  of  travel  between  two 
places  either  one  or  both  of  which  are 
outside  a  particular  area. 

Mr.  GROSS.  What  about  inside  the 
area?  Cannot  an  admission  fee  become 
a  user  fee  If  you  have  to  pay  an  admis- 
sion to  a  park,  in  any  case,  a  paid  ad- 
mission to  a  park?  You  then  use  the 
road  going  into  the  park  or  through  the 
park.  Does  that  not  then  become  a  user 
fee? 

B4r.  SAYLOR.  No.  We  have  that  fee 
now  in  Yellowstone  National  Park.  If 
you  want  to  go  from  the  southern  part 
of  Montana  down  through  the  Yellow- 
stone National  Park  to  Jackaon  Hole. 
Wyo.,  you  must  pay  an  entnyioe  fee 
to  use  the  road  provided  by  the  Park 
Service  in  that  area.  There  Is  an  annual 
fee  charged  of  $6. 

Mr.  SHORT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
Bentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  I  yield  to  the  gentl»- 
aan  from  North  Dakota. 


Mr.  SHORT.  I  want  to  commend  the 
gentleman  for  ably  explaining  some  of 
the  possible  controversial  provisions  of 
this  bill. 

Going  back  to  the  gentleman's  ex- 
planation of  the  fees  that  will  be 
charged.  I  would  like  to  have  him  clarify 
a  point  for  me  in  regard  to  whether  or 
not  It  would  be  permissible  under  the 
provisions  of  this  biU  for  the  Forest 
Service  to  charge  a  fee  of  a  hunter  going 
into  the  park  for  the  purpose  of  himt- 
ing?  I  guess  this  hinges  on  whether  or 
not  you  define  hunting  as  recreation, 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  No.  we  have  not.  We 
have  specifically  provided  you  cannot 
charge  a  fee  for  hunting  and  fishing,  and 
any  fee  that  could  be  interpreted  to  be 
a  Federal  license  for  hunting  or  fishing 
Is  prohibited  in  the  act. 

Mr.  SHORT.  Mayt)e  I  did  not  phrase 
my  question  quite  properly.  I  was  just 
wondering  whether  the  Forest  Service 
would  be  authorized  by  this  bill  to  charge 
an  admission  fee  for  coming  into  the 
area,  we  will  say  for  camping  purposes, 
for  example. 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  There  could  be  a 
charge  for  going  into  an  area  that  has 
been  designated  and  properly  posted  for 
camping. 

Mr.  SHORT.  May  I  clarify  this  ques- 
tion to  this  point  by  saying  that  it  would 
require  that  the  Forest  Service  within 
the  area  have  established  a  campground 
or  same  sort  of  recreation  area. 
Mr.  SAYLOR.  That  is  correct. 
Bir.  SHORT.  Is  that  the  key  to  the 
authority  to  charge  a  user  fee? 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  That  is  correct.  There 
is  no  fee  for  Just  going  into  a  national 
forest.  There  would  be  a  fee  charged  if 
there  has  been  an  area  prepared  by  the 
Forest  Service  and  facilities  provided 
there  for  camping  or  placing  your 
trailer,  and  for  the  general  utilities.  A 
charge  can  be  made  for  entrance  Into 
that  area  if  it  has  been  properly  posted 
and  if  the  area  has  been  so  designated 
iMT  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  or  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture,  but  not  for 
hunting  or  fishing. 

Mr.  SHORT.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 
I  should  like  to  ask  one  more  question: 
Under  present  provisions  of  law.  when 
additional  park  areas  are  to  be  acquired, 
It  must  be  authorized  by  act  of  Con- 
gress? Is  this  not  basically  true? 
Mr,  SAYLOR.  That  is  correct. 
Mr.  SHORT.  Under  the  provisions  of 
this  lain  money  would  become  available 
for  the  purchase  of  additional  park  land? 
Could  this  be  done  without  specific  au- 
thorisation by  Congress? 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  This  can  be  done  and 
is  presently  the  law.  The  law  now  is  that 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  can  acquire 
inholdlngs  without  specific  act  of  Con- 
V^eu.  ,    ,, 

Mr.  SHORT.  I  should  like  to  clarify 
this  pohit.  if  I  might.  The  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  can  acquire  inholdlngs 
within  a  park  area  or  an  area  that  has 
been  designated  as  a  park  area? 
Mr.  SAYLOR.  That  is  correct. 
Mr.  SHORT.  Let  tis  get  outside  the 
park.  I  want  to  find  out  whether  this 
bill  in  that  it  provides  funds  for  the 
acquladtion  of  park  lands  could  be  used 
to  buy  lands  outside  the  park  area  with- 
out authorization  by  Congress? 


Mr.  SAYLOR.  There  is  nothing  in  this 
bill  that  would  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  to  acquire  land  outside 
the  area  that  has  not  been  authorized 
by  the  Congress  itself. 

Mr.  KYL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa. 

Mr.  KYL.  In  the  first  place,  the  ac- 
quisition vmder  the  psuragraph  will  be 
acquisition  by  the  States.  Federal  ac- 
quisition will  be  for  purchase  of  inhold- 
lngs only.  Furthermore,  not  one  penny 
available  from  this  fund  is  available 
without  the  normal  procedure  of  the 
Appropriations  Committee  of  the  House. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  because  he  made  the  sugges- 
tion a  moment  ago  we  were  not  talking 
about  several  billion  dollars  in  connec- 
tion with  this  bill.  The  Speaker  of  the 
House  himself  in  a  letter  sent  out  to  all 
Members  on  our  side — I  do  not  know 
whether  it  was  sent  out  to  the  gentle- 
man's side— said  the  estimates  supplied 
to  him  were  that  there  would  be  income 
in  excess  of  $150,000,000  a  year  going 
into  this  fund.  You  only  have  ^  multi- 
ply that  over  10  years  to  get  $1.5  billion, 
and  over  15  years  it  would  be  $2,250,000,- 
000,  and  if  you  go  up  to  20  years  you  are 
up  to  $3  billion.  So  it  is  not  an  exaggera- 
tion to  say  we  are  talking  about  several 
bUUons    to    be    expended    under    this 

program.  ^    ^^    ...  *.»i 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  That  may  be  the  total 
figure  that  is  involved.  But  this  is 
money  that  is  to  be  spent  in  this  coxm- 
try.  for  the  benefit  of  the  citizens  of  this 
country. 
Mr.  SIKES.    Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 

gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  I  yield  to  the  genUe- 
man  from  Florida. 

Mr  SIKES.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  wish  to 
ask  my  distinguished  friend  a  question 
to  clarify  the  point  that  Just  came  up. 
First,  I  want  to  compliment  the  gentle- 
man on  his  very  fine  grasp  of  the  details 
of  this  intricate  bill.  He  is  always  a 
very  able  legislator. 

Now  the  question  has  arisen  about  a 
specific  dam  and  lake.  Jim  Woodruff  Dam 
built  by  Federal  funds  and  Lake  Semi- 
nole impounded  through  the  expendi- 
ture of  Federal  funds  and  admlnlBtered 
by  two  State  agencies,  the  State  of 
Georgia  and  the  State  of  Alabama  and 
in  part  by  the  State  of  Florida  with  some 
Federal  participation.  In  a  situation  of 
that  sort,  would  it  be  possible  tmder  this 
act  for  fees  to  be  charged  to  the  people 
who  come  to  that  lake  to  fish? 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Under  the  provislona 
of  this  bill,  it  could  not  be— the  reason 
being  that  it  fails  in  one  of  the  require- 
ments that  the  committee  has  laid  down. 
The  recreation  facilities  are  not  operated 
by  the  Federal  Government.  They  are 
operated  by  the  Stote  government 
through  a  lease  from  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment to  the  State  agency.  If  the 
State  decides  to  charge  fees,  then  that 
is  a  matter  that  the  State  would  htfVe  to 
be  responsible  for  and  it  would  not  be 
covered  in  this  bill.    / 
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Mr.  anas,    it  is  not  organic  within  Mr.  BATTIN.    We  are  talkln«  about.  Mr.  WHITE     At  the  time  th*  .-. 

this  Mt  for  fees  to  be  charged?  on  any  stream,   right*  which  go  from  was  acquired  it  was  acquired  for  W 

Mf-  flAYIOR.     It  la  not.  the  headquarters  to  the  point  of  dumping  age  easement*,  for  storage  of  watar^*^ 

Mr.    BDMONDeON.     Mr.    Chairman,  into  the  ocean  or  gulf.     Thla  would  be  reservoir     purposes     only.    Thm'*"* 

will  the  gentleman  3^eld?  a  tremendous  undertaking.    I  wonder  if  nothing  for  recreation.    The  ^^LJSt 

Mr.  8ATLOR.     I  am  happy  to  yield  to  there  is  any  specific  provision  made  on  it.  of   the   land   for   recreational  puraS 

the  gentionan.  Does  the  report  cover  this?  would  make  it  qualify:  is  that  corral* 

hb.    BDlfONDfiON.     The    gentleman  Mr.  SAYLOR.    The  report  says  there  Mr.  SAYLOR      No     In  othw^^Zi. 

asked  a  question   about  Jim  Woodruff  shall  be  no  charge  made  when  it  is  used  the  original  provisions  must  say  it  i?5 

Reservoir  which  Is  a  Corps  of  Engineers  primarily  for  navigatioa  recreational  purposes                 >  «» lor 

projeel  with  a  recreation  area  under  the  Mr.  BATTIN.     How  about  irrigation  mj-   ROBERTS  of  Texas     Mr  r^u 

supenr«on    of    the     Army    Engineers,  and  things  of  that  nature?  man  wUl  the  genUeman  vleirf?     ^*"* 

There  Is  no  question  with  regard  to  the  Mr.  SAYLOR.    If  it  is  for  Irrigation  wr  qAYTr>R     t  «m  ha^r.^*    ^ 

Jim  Woodruff  Reservoir  that  it  would  be  there  is  no  charge.     If  it  Is  for  recre-  mvcoUe^^frnTn  ^J^^  to  ytei4|. 

subject  to  entrance  admission  and  also  atlon.  a  charge  can  be  made.  vfr  oorto-th  «f  -rJl        r  w  . 

use  fees  both  as  to  the  land  area,  that  Mr.  BATTIN     I  thank  the  gentleman.  „r^  fVif^fYrr^  llJ!!^y    ^  believe «, 

is.  the  Federal  recreation  area  and  also  Mr.  BATES.     Mr.  Chairman,  will  the  ?^e/tVv^.nilr»T.rH  T/    'I^'*  '^^  «* 

the  water  area  under  the  present  terms  genUeman  yield?  k      fni^  understand  the  iMt  sUtenttt 

of  this  bill  which  we  hope  to  amend.  Mr.  SAYLOR     I  yield  to  the  gentle-  l^,J^^  JV^^JT^,Ua^.  T."^*^   ''^• 

Mr.  SAYLOR.     I  just  want  to  tell  my  man  from  Massachusetts.  .^...^f™!?!^  '  ^l^"*^*** 

coUeague  that  I  am  not  familiar  with  Mr.  BATES,    Will  the  gentleman  ad-  1??^^  ^S^n\?^.Ur.J       •^^i^om 

this  particular  dam.  vise  whether  this  wUl  have  an  ex  post  f^^J  ^r^JLJ^^Z^Z  "h^  ^^""^ 

Mr.  EDM0ND80N      I  have  it  on  the  facto  application   to   lands  already  ac-  ^*,v  J« 'vll^^Ti^lfl?*^^ 

list  supplied  by  the  Army  Engineers.  quired,  or  whether  it  wUl  apply  only  to  sm  i-n^.M  «o!!^<fl^-n^««f  ,  Ik      ^"* 

Mr.  SAYLOR      In  an  effort  to  make  lands  acquired  in  the  future?  F^  SL  ?oT?cTof^M^tS>^'!5^ 

sure  that  the  situation  described  by  my  Mr  SAYLOR.    First,  the  ex  post  facto  S^rS-(^n  roUeS   i??jeSs      ^Sf'S 

colleague,  the  gentleman   from  Florida  situation  does  not  apply  in  this  type  of  Ze^^i^^'^ar^^^'^^t           ^ 

fMr.  Sixes] .   does  not   occur,   we  have  legislation.    It  will  apply  to  dads  already  ^!^a*:^!^xr   iJ*^,          \^ 

provided  on  page  22  that  entrance  fees  built  or  to  areas  already  estabfkhed  by  ^^  tVvoirJto     /^      •^"■^• 

may  be  charged  at  land  or  water  areas  the  Federal  Oovernment.  ^   Mr^  ROBffiiTB  of  Texas.    I  feel  cer- 

administered  primarily  for  scenic,  sclen-  Mr.  BATES.    So  charges  can  be  made  ^^'^  ^^  genUeman  did  not  understwid 

tmc.  historical,  cultural,  recreational  or  In  the  future,  under  this  bill,  which  are  the   question. 

wilderness  purposes      But   no  entrance  not  presently  being  made?  Mrs.   MAY.     Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 

or  admission  fee  shall  be  charged  except  Mr.  SAYLOR.     That   Is  correct.     Of  gentleman    yield'' 

at  such  areas  or  portions   thereof  ad-  course,  one  of  the  things  it  would  be  pos-  Mr.  SAYLOR.    I  am  happy  to  yield  to 

ministered  by  a  Federal  agency.    Where  slble  to  do  under  this  bill  is  to  supply  niy  colleague  from  Washington. 

there  has  been  a  lease  by  the  Federal  money  to  the  States.    The  Governor  of  Mrs  MAY     For  the  purpose  of  clartfl- 

Government  for  the  recreation  facilities  the  gentleman's  State  has  recommended  cation  of  the  Intent  of  this  bill  I  sbould 

to  a  State,  there  can  be  no  charge  under  that  this  piece  of  legislation  be  enacted,  like  to  ask  the  gentleman  from  Pen». 

this  bill.  so  that  some  of  the  programs  which  the  sylvania  if  my  understanding  of  the  bil] 

Mr.  SIKES.     If  the  lake  or  reservoir  State  of  Massachusetts  has  for  acqul-  Is  correct  in  this  area. 

is  totally  administered  or  operated   by  sitlon  of  State  parks  and \asslstance  to  There  will  be  under  this  bill  the  po«i- 

the  Federal  Government,   would   It   be  localities,    towns,   and   counties    in    the  blUty  of  charging  user  admission  feet  in 

possible  imder  this  bill  for  a  use  charge  State,  can  be  given  money  to  assist  in  Forest  Service  areas,  but  that  funds  thit 

to  be  made  for  fishing?  the  supplying  of  recreational  need.s.  come  from  these  fees  under  this  biU  wlD 

Mr.  SAYLOR.     It  would  be  possible  if  ^^   WHITE      Mr   Chairman,  will  the  not  he  used  or  it  will  not  be  possible  to 

the  Federal  agency  through  the  Secre-  gentleman  yield ^  use  them  for  recreational  development 

tary  of  the  Interior  or  the  Secretary  of  ^'"   SAYLOR      I  yield  to  the  gentle-  or  maintenance  of  presently  establlAed 

Agriculture   with    the    approval   of   the  "^^'^  ^"'"^  Idaho  Forest  Service  areas      Am  I  correct? 

President  for  such  an  area  so  designated.  Mr    WHITE.     In    the    panhandle   of  Mr.  SAYLOR.    It  is  my  understandlni 

Mr.  SIKiS.    But  is  that  any  different  nof^^ern    Idaho   there    is   a    lake.    Lake  that  this  money  is  to  be  used  from  the 

than  under  the  present  law'  ^*'"*^  Oreille,  which  has  existed  for  many  sources  from  which  we  have  designated 

Mr  SAYLOR     No  sir  million.s  of  years      The  Army  Ensrineer.s.  for  the  acquisition  of  lands.     Congre* 

Mr'  itYT.      ThPrp' hac  tr,  h*.  annthpr  ^^'^^  the  possibilities  of  Storing  water  has  presently  tak^i  care  of  funds  in  each 

auaUflcaUon    that   the   area  has^to   be  '"  ^^'^  ^^^^  ^''^  Arming  up  downstream  year  in  the  appropl^tion  bill  for  defel- 

L'SSSSS   p^'lrl^f  f^'reS^aUon^  o^wtTt  llben?F«r  n?^^"^'   '''\^  rhT'"^      Now.  the  r,al  crymg  need  In 

munoMa.     It  would  not  he  r.ovprPd  if  It  P'^^^'^t  at  Albeni  Falls.    It  is  a  very  smaU  this  country  is  not  for  development  <rf 

^^^r^i^iJ^^fr.rn^^^^fty    11  d*"^     It  produces  little  or  no  power  but  the  areas.     That  is  being  taken  care  of. 

rtJS  <SSSrsUb]^atfoT!>r^C^^^  Lf^^   P^"^'^^   *   '''^'   *-*^^^  '''''^''  The  cn'm.  need  is  for  the  acquisition  of 

■uchmirpoag         »  area.  lard  that  can  be  developed. 

Mr  fluIvTr^R     Tv,»f  ic  nr^^.^t  ^"^^  enactment  of  this  proposed  leg-  Mrs.  MAY.    If  I  may  beg  to  differ  with 

IJ;' 2^^-™'   J^"*t  IS  correct.  islation   into  law,   would   this   lake,   be-  my  distinguished  colleague  from  Penn- 

«rJIti           i  W9         »-nainnan.  win  the  cause  it  is  now  a  reservoir  managed  by  sylvania.  perhaps  he  has  not  visited  my 

\Jr*'2yj^iD      T    ^  1^          K  ^^^  '^""^'  f^Kineers,  who  have  acquired  State  of  Washington  recenUy. 

i.Si^'^                                   gentle-  flowage  easements  and  some  fee  simple  Mr.  SAYLOR     I  might  say  to  my  col- 

"tl?  "?f  JSS^     A            .          ^     .    w  title  along  its  shores,  be  controlled  under  league  that  I  have  visited  your  State  and 

,™;.SJZ7^-    ^,*™,^/*°^  ''^'^y  t*^^  the  act  and  be  subject  to  admission,  en-  i  have  seen  some  of  your  areas  and  I 

impounding  of  waters  Into  a  reservoir  of  trance,  and  user  fees?  ^^ov  that  vou  could  soend  more  moner 

land  that  might  be  acquired  under  this  Mr    SAYLOR      Not   unless   the   area  fo"    deveTopmenT    but    the    mrmS?^ 

act.     WhM,t  would  be  the  effect  upon  the  has  been  set  aside  and  designated  as  a  ihirh  rhl.  u  r^  h.  ^Liitn  Tf  ^/n  ta 

rlparlM    Hghts    on    streams    or    water  recreational  area  ^hich  that  Is  to  be  satisfied  is  to  go  to 

rights  th*t  are  presently  established  and  Mr   WHITE      That  has  been  done  ^^^   Committee  on  Appropriations  and 

whleta    aoerue    to    riparian    owners    on  The   CHAIRMAN      The    time   of   the  '^^  ^°^^  ^'^  before  them  and  see  to  tt 

streams  If.  in  fact,  a  reservoir  was  ere-  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  has  again  that  the  various  Federal  agencies  get  » 

ated?     What  provision  Is  made  here  so  expired  '^ttle  more  money  for  the  developmental 

that  these  rights  would  not  be  In  any  Mr  SAYLOR      Mr  Chairman.  I  yield  Federal  lands  they  own  in  your  area. 

way  Infringed  upon?  myself  5  additional  minutes  Mrs.  MAY     I  would  like  to  say  to  tl» 

Mr.  SAYIX)R.   Of  course,  before  a  dam  If  there  is  a  portion  of  it  which  is  alio-  gentleman  I  have,  of  course,  done  this  on 

oould  be  built  it  would  be  necessary  to  cated   to  recy-eation,   and   it  meets  the  several  occasions,  but  I  would  rather  ex* 

aoqirire  those  riparian  rights,  or  to  be  other    requirements,    a    fee    could    be  cept  some  areas  like  mine  where  there 

subject  to  a  suit  for  damages.  charged.  are    many    already    established    Fore* 
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-— .  areas  such  as  in  my  own  State,  kind  on  virtually  every  Army  Engineers  can  eventually  place  an  additional  2,600,- 
"^^^  iniaiat  are  constanUy  getting     reservoir  in  the  United  States.  000  acres  of  land  under  intensive  game 

**iiS  more  use  that  cannot  keep  up        Mr.  BONNER.    Mr.  Chairman,  will  the     management,     develop     an     additional 
SlSfiSntenance.'  They  now  bring  up     genUeman  yield?  25.500  picnic  sites  and  provide  an  addi- 

^!;  nnint  on  the  biU  when  they  write  me  Mr.  SAYLOR.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to  tional  70.7  miles  of  seashore  to  the  Na- 
^w«it  It    They  say  for  the  first  time  we     my  coUeague.  tion's  fastest  growing  large  State.    This 

irt  have  to  pay  admission  or  user  fees  Mr.  BOJJNER.  Where  an  arrangement  legislation  will  help  assure  this  outdoor 
!Ifnv  these  areas  where  we  have  not  paid  has  been  made  with  a  State  for  migra-  recreation  development,  and  be  of  lasting 
"I^J^jore  tory  birds,  is  there  anything  to  let  the     benefit    to    the    people    of    the    United 

Tbey  say  that  we  do  not  mind  this,  State  supervise  the  hunting  season?  Is  States.  This  is  but  one  example  of  the 
hi^  It  does  seem  to  us  It  would  be  only  there  anything  In  this  bill  that  would  Influence  this  bill  will  have  on  the  almost 
rifht  in  principle  to  use  part  of  these     disrupt  the  existing  arrangement?  200  million  Americans  who,  should  this 

f^  then  to  take  care  of  the  malnte-  Mr.  SAYLOR.  There  is  absolutely  legislation  not  be  passed,  will  be  strug- 
^ce  of  these  areas  that  we  are  now  nothing  in  this  bill  that  would  disrupt  gUng  for  a  breath  of  fresh  air  and  wide 
^e  and   where   we   cannot   begin   to     that  arrangement.'  open  spaces  in  the  next  decade. 

SeD  UP  right  at  present,  in  our  State  Mr.  MORRIS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  Mr.  MORRIS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
invway  with  the  constant  Increasing  such  time  as  he  may  desire  to  the  dis-  such  time  as  he  may  desire  to  our  dis- 
ftMt  of  maintenance  as  we  get  more  and  tinguished  gentleman  from  Florida  [Mr.  tinguished  colleague  from  California 
more  use  of  these  areas.    Theh-  objec-     BENNrrrl.  [Mr.CoHELAN]. 

E  Is  not  to  the  fees;  their  objection  Is  Mr.  BENNETT  of  Florida.  Mr.  Chair-  Mr.  COHELAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  this 
why  do  we  pay  the  fee  for  gohig  into  the  man,  I  am  in  favor  of  this  legislation.  is  indeed  landmark  legislation  and  I  rise 
KM  which  we  did  not  pay  before  If  none         Tlie  population  explosion  across  the     in  its  support. 

ofthat  money  Is  going  to  be  used  to  coimtry  has  turned  our  c^Jen  woods  and  During  the  last  20  years  the  demand 
keep  up  this  particular  area  where  we  wide  outdoors  where  we  played  as  young-  for  outdoor  recreation  has  been  increas- 
Uie  to  boat  or  camp.  sters  into  asphalt  parking  lots  for  shop-     ing  rapidly.    As  a  matter  of  fact,  since 

Mr  SAYLOR  I  might  say  to  my  ping  centers  and  concrete  and  steel  the  end  of  World  War  n  It  has  out- 
?ood  colleague  and  to  the  rest  of  the  superhighways.  The  legislation  before  stripped  our  otherwise  impressive,  if  not 
members  of  the  committee  that  the  Al-  us  today  recognizes  this  continuing  staggering,  growth  In  population. 
miehty  has  provided  us  with  water  and  threat  to  the  beauty  of  the  United  States,  More  specifically,  the  extensive  studies 
He  has  provided  us  with  it  in  some  places  and  with  Its  passage  we  will  go  a  long  of  the  distinguished  Outdoor  Recreation 
In  abundance.  If  you  go  out  to  wher-  way  to  restoring  and  keeping  the  nat-  Resources  Review  Commission  reveal 
ever  it  falls  you  can  get  It  free  of  charge,  ural  recreational  areas  free  from  the  that  a  27-percent  increase  in  population 
but  if  you  expect  to  have  it  delivered  population  growth  which  jumped  27  per-  has  been  accompanied  by  a  232-percent 
to  vour  house  you  have  to  pay  for  the  cent  between  1946  and  1960  while  there  increase  in  attendance  at  our  national 
y^ojlt  was  a  221-percent  increase  In  the  use     parks,  a  416-percent  increase  In  use  of 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  of  National  Park  and  Forest  Service  our  national  forest,  and  a  180-percent 
gentleman  has  expired.  systems   and   the   State   park   systems,     increase  in  utilization  of  our  State  parks. 

Mr  SAYLOR  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  This  statistic  Is  indicative  of  the  tre-  Compounding  these  facts  is  still  another 
myseif  2  additional  minutes.  mendous  use  and  need  for  expanding  oiu*    compelling  figure :  that  the  average  use 

Mr  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  recreational  areas  through  cooperative  of  one  visit  per  year  per  individual  in 
will  the  gentleman  yield?  Federal  and  State  measures.  1946  has  more  than  doubled  today  to 

Mr    SAYLOR.    I    will    be   happy    to         Both  the  Democratic  and  Republican     2.3  visits  per  year, 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Oklahoma.     Party  platforms  of  1960  recognized  that        At  the  same  time,  our  outdoor  recrea- 

Mr  EDMONDSON.  I  want  to  thank  there  was  a  need  for  a  program  of  as-  tional  resources  have  not  been  developed 
the  gentleman  for  his  generosity  in  slstance  to  the  States  to  set  aside  rec-  at  a  comparable  rate.  Between  1946  and 
yielding.    He  has  been  very  gracious.         reational  and  park  sites  and  areas  for     i960 — the  same  years  previously  cited — 

However  a  moment  ago  he  made  a  the  use  of  this  generation  and  for  future  there  was  less  than  a  15-percent  increase 
statement  that  I  think  should  be  modi-     generations.  in  the  acreage  of  our  national  park  sys- 

fled  on  the  record.  He  said  unless  there  Now,  we  have  before  us  a  bill  to  es-  tem.  with  a  comparable  limited  develop- 
was  an  initial  allocation  for  recreation  tablish  a  land  and  water  conservation  ment  of  State  parks. 
that  there  could  not  now  be  an  entrance  fund  to  assist  the  States  in  meeting  And  tragically,  the  land  which  we  once 
or  admission  fee  Imposed  on  a  reservoir  present  and  future  outdoor  recreation  thought  of  as  abundant — the  land  suit- 
area  That  is  definitely  at  odds  with  the  demands  and  needs  of  the  American  able  for  future  outdoor  recreation  de- 
understanding  that  the  chairman  of  the  people.  This  legislation  points  out  that  velopment— is  rapidly  becoming  either 
full  committee  stated  to  me  Just  a  mo-  the  need  is  great  and  that  the  States  unavailable,  or  prohibitively  costly, 
ment  ago  where  he  stated  that  if  there  need  an  incentive  to  develop  these  areas  This  is  a  situation  which  calls  for  ac- 
has  been  a  subsequent  appropriation  and  for  the  future.  The  funding  for  this  pro-  tion,  for  f arslghted  planning  and  devel- 
subsequent  dedication  to  a  recreational  gram  Is  subject  to  discussion  and  I  am  opment  to  Insure  adequate  outdoor  rec- 
purpose  so  that  you  have  a  Federal  rec-  confident  that  a  good  plan  for  Federal  reational  opportunities  for  future  gen- 
reatlon  investment  in  the  reservoir,  and  State  cooperation  will  be  developed  eratlons  of  Americans.  Fortunately  we 
whether  it  came  at  the  inltiaUon  of  the  through  debate  in  the  House  and  by  are  offered  such  action  and  planning  in 
project  or  whether  it  came  5  or  10  years     amendments  offered  to  the  bill.  this  carefully  thought  out  and  considered 

later,  that  then  there  should  be  a  fee  and         As  one  of  the  original  introducers  of     legislation, 
there  would  be  under  this  biU.  this  legislation,  and  as  a  Floridian  I  am        This  bill  recognizes  the  view  of  the 

I  think  the  gentleman  would  acknowl-  particularly  enthusiastic  about  this  pro-  Outdoor  Recreational  Resources  Review 
edge  his  statement  should  be  modified  in  gram.  I  have  only  to  point  out  that  in  Commission  that  the  role  of  the  States 
that  particular  1962  more  than  13  million  tourists  spent     in  developing  outdoor  recreation  faclli- 

Mr  SAYLOR  The  gentleman  is  cor-  in  Florida  more  than  $2  billion,  and  by  ties  Is  pivotal.  It  provides  that  60  per- 
fect It  was  my  understanding  the  ques-  the  year  2000  at  least  30  million  people  cent  of  all  appropriations  made  to  car- 
tJon  was  whether  or  not  the  fee  could  be  will  visit  my  State  annually.  These  peo-  ry  out  this  act  shall  be  available  for 
charged  If  In  the  first  instance  there  was  ple.  representing  every  State  in  the  State  purposes.  But  it  also  recognizes 
no  allocation  to  recreation  If  subse-  Union,  want  to  relax  and  enjoy  what  the  responsibility  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
quently  there  has  been  an  appropriation  Florida  has  to  offer  in  the  way  of  out-  ernment  in  this  field;  that  increasing  mo- 
for  recreation  to  any  one  of  these  areas,  door  recreation.  They  want  to  swim,  blUty,  personal  income,  and  leisure  time 
it  would  then  quabfy  under  this  biU,  pro-  hike,  golf,  play  in  the  sun,  picnic,  go  have  added  heavily  to  the  demantte  made 
vided  it  meets  the  other  requirements.        boating  and  enjoy  themselves  in  other     on   national   parks   and   other   Federal 

Mr   EDMONDSON     And  I  think  the     stimulating  and  healthful  outdoor  activi-     lands, 
gentleman  would   agree  with   me.  too.     ties.  This  blH  proposes  a  reasonable  and 

that  there  have  been  appropriations  for        The    Florida    Legislature    last    year    realistic  means  of  financing,  a  proposal 
recreation  and  for  development  of  that    passed  an  Outdoor  Recreation  Act  which     which  in  the  period  of  a  few  short  years 
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will  make  the  program  of  maintenance 
and  new  resource  development  largely 
aetf-cuflleieDt. 

This  proiwal  for  a  continuing  fund  for 
State  ^>¥l  Federal  outdoor  recreation 
needs  has  bean  attacked  for  charging  a 
Tntrrtm^i  arffiTTt— ^^"  or  user  fee.  But  this 
attack  Ignores  certain  basic  facts : 

National  parks  have  been  charging  fees 
for  almost  M  years. 

No  such  fee  will  be  charged  for  through 
travel. 

No  fe«r  will  be  charged  for  Federal 
hunting  or  fishing. 


No  fees  will  be  Imposed  for  commer- 
cial or  other  activities  not  related  to 
recreation. 

No  fees  will  be  charged  unless  the  area 
is  designated  and  posted,  unless  recrea- 
tional benefits  are  provided  at  Federal 
expense,  and  unless  the  area  is  admin- 
istered primarily  for  recreation. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  Land  and  Water 
Conservation  Fund  Act  is  a  fiscally  re- 
sponsible approach  to  a  vital  national 
requirement.  It  is  a  wise  Investment  in 
the  future  of  America,  and  I  urge  its 
passage. 


Mr.  MORRIS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yMn 
myself  10  minutes.  '    ^** 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  questloD  m. 
brought  up  awhile  ago  by  one  of  ^Z 
colleagues  concerning  charges  for  recre- 
ation areas  within  national  forests,  i 
have  here  the  latest  report  dsted  IBm 
for  over  100  areas  where  recreation  feet 
are  charged  in  a  national  forest.  AokODt 
the  States  are  Idaho.  Colorado.  Wyo- 
ming, Arizona.  New  Mexico.  Texas.  Utah 
Calif SVnla.  Oregon.  Peimsylvania.  Plor^ 
Ida.  Virginia.  Indiana.  Ohio.  Illliiois. 

The  Ust  follows: 


Charge  rfcreatutn  arenn  \r\ihin  nuiional  fo'e^l  gy^U  "i,  li'6S 


Cntt 


SlaU  MDd  foreat  or  pmisiand 


N  AIU«  ol  f>t« 


Idmbo: 


do 

Colorado    PUe 
WyanBli«:  Medicine  Bow 
Arizona: 

CmoUho 

do 

New  Mexico:  Lincoln 

Tens: 

Panlwndle 


PUte  Conuimnity. 
H*«'hlTe     .. . 


lAkp  Vfarf 

lAkr  Mary  Tmikr  Vark.. 
SlttiriK  Hull  Fftll» 


-do. 


IdkhO:   BolM 

cub:  Cache 
...do.... 
...do..-. 


I.&ke  MaTTtii 


Lake  \frf'>r.jui 


.do. 
.do. 


.do. 


..-.do 

...do 

Cache 

...-liO 

...do 

Dtile...-. 

...-do 

....do 

Idaho:  Sawtooth 
..do.. 

..    do 

...  «lo 

...  «fc> 

-  -do 

do..     

Utah: 

Sawtooth 

do..      

Teton. 

do 

rinta 

do 

..     do 

Wasatch 

...do 

...  do 

...do 

..do 

...  do 

...do 

...do... 

..    do.. 

...  do 

...do 

..     do 

.      do 

...do 

.  ...do 

...  do 

..do 

CaUiarnia: 

..do.... 
Eldorado. 
...  do.... 
....do..-. 
- ...do-.  . 
...  do.  . 
.-.do.  . 
...do.... 
Inyo. 


I 


Wiirni  I.iki'  I'lunje... 

Port  n^mt  Kainp 

M(it  KHer        _. 

I  (Jttoti  W  .-..I    „, 

VI  iriii.i  B),i:  Ra.np... 

Hliiff  

■'ixUh  Fork      

M.jiit^  I  'riat..    

.I'pinT  ~;ir»ig  HoOow. 

MilUxi  

'  r'i!:ii4Vih      . ..... 

Willow  Flat 

I'oiitlt>r']«a 

N'avn)"'  l^k>>     .. 

I  >ii(k  (  Tifk     

V^  (kmI  Ki\er    . .... 

Kmlflv   Outlet 

Ko.ltN'    1'  .'.r.l 

I  ittW-  R.■.1rt^■^  I  ike... 

y'Hnw*-T  

f*'/llll<l< 

Ftu-ch  (ilea 


HjUTinKt.'ii  h.-fi 

I%TiStfi:i    ■.  

I'lrintti"  H.t  -iprlngl 

'irivnltc'   rtvk   ... . 

itr-irntf  Flat    ....._.„....... 

I-ltflp  W'.W         

A  «I«"ri  '  irovc ........ 

~t<jr;!i  Vlxiintaln . . 

\t  i!n  I'.')i^l'ler . 

Boie!  Ut  No   8 

H.nrl.!.-r  No    9 

Hoi.v  ier  N'      10 

Rook   H-l  1if>-    

(  pi*r  Ntr'iws. . ..^ 

I>)*fr  N  irrjws ... .... 

Boy  S<~r«it.. 

Stli;'Aat«T — 


->Y-'  

I  ,♦>. !  jfv  fi  .r  ic         

-Jhliig'f  I  ri*k 

\lue;  er  i'*rk  .S'o.  I.. 
Mufl'.er  Park  Vo  2.. 
\fijctl.-r  P*rk  No   S 
Miii-Ker  P  irk  Nj   i 


5 


Lot  Padna 

...do 

.      d.. 

Mendocino 

San  Baraardlno. 

.     do 

...do. 

...  do 

.  ..do 


I'h'ir'toti  F'«t         ,...-. 

T«f  ;e    Vtr»i!-!tain  .     . 

Ice  1  rouse — 

ilO     ..         ..... . — ................ 

Ktllpi!  I .«ar  .._...... ... ... — ......... 

Klva  

BiiMwl;:   H^rtcb 

Pope  Hftitli .. ...... — .'.. . 

\li;i  I  'ify .......—.. .... 

\Iinanor ... ............. .. 

Sftn  <  arjMi  Ji ..— ........ ......m......... 

Whtvler  i.iorjte ... .. — —..._.. — -. 

\li-i )(.' 

■^un.vt     .... ........................ 

Motnt  I  Pvt 

Hurtori  F.»t< ........_...... 

Coiuiril  I  a''ip ......................•_..... 

rmnp  I'o*  \Vow.... ....................... 


Kind 


Camp         F'telnlc 


flwim- 
mlnc 


Roatlnc 


X 
X 


X 
X 
X 


X 
X 
X 

i 

X 

X 
X 


X 
X 
X 
X 

X 
X 

X 


X 


i 

i 


X 

X 


X 
X 


X 

X 
X 


X 
X 


X 
X 
X 

X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 


X 
X 
X 

X 

X 
X* 


X 
X 


VolrniK  o/  ( 


Vistts  VI 

aiH>tiaandi){       daji 

I  ibouandi) 


4.0 

2  « 
24.6 
10.0 

6.8 
2*6 

44 

4 

10  0 

HO 
4  7 

4.  R 
<l3 
&t 

S 

.7 

.1 

.6 

.  7 

7.3 

S.4 

Zl 

.1 

.1 

.  1 

.1 
2 

6.2 

g 

3.3 

B 
2.9 
9.4 

a« 

.7 


.9 
1.2 
1.1 
.3 
.1 
.1 
,2 

.a 

I  4 

.  1 

S 

2.5 

.3 


17  1 


1. 


.4 

.« 

4.6 

7.3 

fi  2 

23  6 

63  i 

S.7' 

2.5 

2  4 

7 

41).  0 

49  e 

10  s 

9  8 

1   1 

e 


10 
7  S 

i.i 
1.1 

5  1 

iO 
1  4 

mi 

:.j 

1  5 
14  « 
12 

T 

ii) 
4.0 
It 
3 
14 
11 
41 

.1 

,7 

.1 

.1 

21.  e 
\t: 
&] 

1 

.1 
.1 

.1 

.2 

L« 

LI 

S-n 

.1 

14 

7.« 

14 

.i 

,7 

.1 

.1 

.2 

,1 

1 

.2 

e 
11 

.1 

.6 
.J 
1.7 
.] 

R.6 
10 
i.6 
.« 
18.2 
2B.2 
11 

at 
11.1 
mt 
ni 

us 

IT 
!• 

laao 

40  i 

20.4 

lit 

11 

II 
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irf 


6l»te  and  forest  or  grassland 
i 


Name  of  site 


OalllornU-Contlnued 
6an  HemardiiKJ 

do 
6ha»t»-Trlnlty 

do 

.do 

do 

Sierra 

Stanislaus 

...do     

Tahoe       - 

....do  

....do     --- 

Orefoo 

WlUftmette 

...do     

8ul">l«»'-  

Umpqua -.- 

Snoqualmle 

Painsylvanla: 

AlWbeny.-  

"'Ao"'^'". 

do 

...do 


do. 


Vlrflnla 

0«orKe  W  asbington.. 

.do 

do 

..do 

...  do... - 

Jefler«)n 

..do.. 

.     do -- 

.    do 

do..   


..     do -. 

Ftorida 
(»cala 

do   .    - 
.\pal»f'tik'oU  . 
Indiana 

Wavnf^Hooslor. 

do 

do  .- 

Ohio 

Waynf .     .- 

...  do..    

.      dn 

.      do 

.1.1 

do      _  

do 

UllllulS 

Ptuiwiiiy  

.10    .         

ilo..        

ruili     Wa.s.itch      . 


Riverside  Cotuity  Park — 

Herkey  Creek X 


Kind 


;  Swim-    I 

Camp    I   Picinlc        mlng     |  Boating 


Tannery  Oulch. 

Lake  Shore 

Antlen 

Deerliek  Spring- 


Lake  Alpine 

Pinecreat 

BlflBend 

Hampabln  Rooks. 
SUtht  Creek 


Black  Canyon.. 

Paradise 

TUUciun  Beach - 
Diajnood  Lake.. 
The  DaUea. 


do 

do 

TwtBUk«t_. 

do 

do 


X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 

X 
X 
X 
X 

X 


X 


Sbaraodo  Laksu 

do 

do 

do 

do 

High  Knob 

do 

do 

Care  Mountain  Lake. 

do 

do - 


Junic 


■lutttl  ili'.  sites). 


Jper  SprlngS- 
siiver  Lake'.M" 


Qennan  Ridge 

Oerman  Ridge  Beach. 
Oerman  Ridge 


VeauTius  Iron  Ridge 

Vesuviiu  Oak  HIU 

Vesuvuls  Rock  House 

VeniTius  Bald  Knob 

do 

Vesavius  Administration. 
Veauvlas  Boat  Dock 


Oak  Point 

Lake  Olendale  Besrh . 
Pounds  HoUow  Beach . 
South  Boxekler 


X 


X 
X 


X 

X 
X 


X 
X 


X 

X 


X 

X 


X 
X 


X 
X 


65 


Voliune  of  use 


Visits 
(thousands) 


X 
X 


X 


4.1 

27.4 

0.4 

6.7 

12.7 

2.5 

5.0 

1.7 

20.1 

3.0 

7.1 

1.5 

20.0 

.6 

1.0 

IS.  8 

"a 

^\.. 
3.6 
0.1 
3.0 

16.7 


Visitor. 

days 

(thoufnads) 


SI 


X 
X 


IS 


114 

20.3 

13.6 

.6 

L2 

1.0 

10.1 

"iii' 

16.6 
1L6 

151.0 
47.0 
38.0 

0.2 

6.0 
2.7 

1,7 
6.0 
3.6 
7.1 
18.0 
.5 
3.4 

1.3 

23.0 

0.9 

3.1 


1,068.0 


6.0 
70.7 
28.3 
16.8 
24.7 

0.0 

as.5 

6.2 
72.2 

7.2 
18.3 

6.0 

aao 

X8 

1.0 

82,8 

118 

6.2 
1.8 
2.0 
18.6 
7.6 
12 

43.1 

13.7 

6.8 


8.6 
1.0 
8,0 

"ii'i 

8.8 

^8 

soao 
2ao 

28.0 

0.4 

2.1 

.8 

las 

4L8 
Z7 
L7 

13.5 

.4 

2.6 

2.3 
5.8 
2.6 
2.3 


1,960.2 


The  basic  question  before  us  today  Is, 
How  much  do  we  care  about  outdoor 
America'^ 

Critical  scenic  and  recreation  sites — 
shorelines  of  oceans,  lakes,  and  streams, 
still-undeveloped  parksites  near  urban 
areas,  prime  habitat  for  fish  and  game — 
are  being  lost  every  day  to  highways  or 
industrial  developments  or  subdivisions. 
Acquiring  and  protecting  and  develop- 
ing these  areas  for  ourselves  and  future 
generations  will  cost  money. 'a  great  deal 
of  money.  And  the  hard  fact  is  that 
unless  we  who  now  enjoy  the  outdoors 
are  willing  to  help  pay  for  it,  the  needs 
of  the  future  generations  will  not  be  met. 

The  land  and  water  conservation  fund 
bill  would  provide  the  muscle — ^the 
money— to  get  a  great  nationwide  effort 
underway.  It  would  provide  matching 
grants  to  stimulate  action  by  local  gov- 
ernments and  by  the  States.  It  would 
provide  moneys  for  justifiable  acquisi- 
tion of  recreational  lands  by  the  Federal 
Government.  And  it  would  do  so  in  a 
fiscally  responsible  way.  in  which  the 
outdoor  users  of  today  would  help  finance 
a  decent  outdoors  for  tomorrow. 


The  bill  provides  that  certain  Federal 
revenues  will  be  dedicated  to  the  land 
and  water  conservation  fund.  Among 
the  "fund"  revenues — and  by  all  odds 
the  most  significant — is  "all  proceeds — 
from  recreation  user  fees  or  charges 
collected  or  received"  by  Federal  agencies 
administering  recreational  land  or  water 
areas — our  national  parks  and  forests, 
public  domain  lands,  wildlife  refuges  and 
our  great  Federal  reservoirs. 

If  the  American  people  are  willing  to 
pay  fair  and  reasonable  fees  over  the 
coming  years  for  the  use  of  special  rec- 
reation areas  and  facilities  on  these  Fed- 
eral areas,  the  Congress  can,  by  enacting 
this  bin,  laimch  an  effort  that  will  ulti- 
mately assure  a  decent  outdoor  future. 
If  the  American  people  are  not  willing 
to  pay  such  fees  Congress  will  have  rea- 
son to  question  both  the  importance  of 
outdoor  recreation  and  the  need  for  this 
bill.  I  believe  the  people  will  rise  to  the 
test. 

The  recreation  fee  issue  is  central  to 
our  consideration  of  this  bill.  There  is 
widespread  and  understandable  concern 
about  fees.    And,  I  regret  to  say,  the  op- 


portunity for  sober  analysis  has  been 
clouded  by  inaccurate  and  irresponsible 
charges. 

H.R.  3846  authorizes  the  President  to 
establish  or  provide  for  the  establish- 
ment of  "fair  and  equitable"  entrance, 
admission  and  other  recreation  fees  and 
charges  on  certain  Federal  land  and  wa- 
ter areas  administered  by  the  National 
Park  Service,  the  Bureau  of  Land  Man- 
agement, the  Bureau  of  Sport  Fisheries 
and  Wildlife,  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation, 
the  Forest  Service,  the  Corps  of  Engi- 
neers, the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority, 
and  the  U.S.  section  of  the  International 
Boundary  and  Water  Commission. 

Mr.  Chairman,  receipts  will  be  placed 
in  the  land  and  water  conservation 
fund.  The  bill  provides  for  two  types 
of  fees:  First,  entrance  and  admission 
fees;  and  second,  fees  for  special  serv- 
ices or  for  the  use  of  special  facilities 
provided  for  recreation. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  is  provision  for 
a  flexible  entrance  fee.  The  provisions 
of  the  bill  on  entrance  fees  are  well  xjon- 
celved.  The  bill  will  permit  the  levying 
of  an  optional  annual  fee  not  to  exceed 
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$7  for  admission  to  designated  Federal  The  great  bulk  of  these  areas  would  con-  are  sensible,  fair,  and  equitable  ta 

areM  by  persons   occupying   a  private  tinue  to  be  available  without  charge.  Americans.                                       *  ^ 

nonoommerclal  automobile.    This  single  Federal  areas  under  lease  to  State  or  A  sensible  system  of  fees  for  w.^ 

fee  win  cover  admissions  to  any  Federal  local   governments  are  not  covered   by  recreation  of  Federal  recreation  wSu 

are*,  except  areas  like  the  Washington  this  act  since  they  are  not  administered  e^ssenual  if  most  American  famlUiMi 

Monument  and  comparable  areas  where  by  a  Federal  agency     On  Corps  of  En-  to  have  decent  outdoor  recreaUonSJ? 

the  UM  of  an  automobile  is  not  Involved,  glneers.  TV'A  and  Bureau  of  Reclamation  turuiies  in  the  future.                    *Wtr. 

for  the  total  year  in  which  the  fee  Is  projects,  it  is  the  policy  of  the  Federal  Our  Federal  recreation  areas  oc^ 

Issued,  and  the  $7  figure  is  not  a  mini-  Government  to  turn  over  the  admlnis-  tute  a  very  substantial  part  of  t^ml 

mum,  it  la  a  maximum.  tration  of  shoreline  recreation  areas  to  door  recreation  heritage  of  the  Aa»»2i 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  SecreUry  of  the  state  and  local  governments  people.    But  it  does  not  follow  thatte 

Department    of    the    Interior   can    and  Only  on  certain  national  park  system  tions   of    the    public   estate  which  to 

probably  will  recommend  less  than  this  areas  where  control  of  access  is  necessary  especially  set  aside  or  developed  at  tS. 

to  the  President.     The  annual  automo-  for  protection  of  the  area  Is  it  likely  that  t>ral  e.xpense  tor  recreation  should  heoT 

bile    fee    la    not    compulsory.      Anyone  fees  will  be  imposed  for  admission  to  an  f'^red  free   to   those  who  chose  to  te 

chooBlng  not  to  buy  an  annual  automo-  entire  administrative  unit.    Such  fees  are  them      On  Llie  contrary,  there  is  aomd 

bile  admission  may  pay  fees  for  a  single  now  in  effect  at  many  national  parks  and  reason  for  expecting  people  who  wim 

visit  or  a  series  of  visits  during  portions  monuments  and  are  accepted  by  the  rec-  to  use  special  recreation  facilities  or  led- 

of  the  year,  as  he  can  do  at  the  present  reatlon  public  erally  administered  and  developed  nt. 

time.     The  annual  automobile  fee  will  The  bill  prohibits  fees:  reation  areas  to  pay  somewhat  more  thin 

constitute  a  convenience  and  a  savings  First.  For  nonrecreation  use  of  the  wa-  those  who  do  not  use  the  Federal  sRti 

to  many.     The  annual  fee  at  Yosemlte  ters  of  reservoirs,  canals  or  waterways  -^t  all.  or  who  prefer  to  enjoy  relatlreij 

and  Yellowstone  National  Parks  at  the  that  are  unlUs  in  a  Federal  navigation  undeveloped  and  uncrowded  areas  where 

present  time  Is  $6  per  year.     Fees  of  system.  extensive  facilities  are  not  provided, 

varying  levels  are  also  charged  at  other  Second.  For  commercial  or  other  ac-  The  need  for  action  on  this  legislatka 

national  parks,  monuments,  and  forest  tivltles  not  related  to  recreation.  is  urgent.     The  kinds  of  land  and  wster 

areas.    The  annual  automobile  fee  good  Third.  For  travel   by   noncommercial  areas  which  are  of  prime  value  for  pub- 

for  admission  to  all  appropriate  areas  vehicles  over  any  national  pal-kway  or  lie  outddox  recreation,  especially  shon- 

will  thus  relieve   the  public  of  paying  portion  of  the  Federal-air  highway  sys-  lines  and  recreation  lands  of  all  typei 

individual  admissions,  and  will  consti-  tem,  near  metropolitan  centers,  are  in  great 

tute    a   substantial    savings    to    anyone  Fourth,  For  travel  within  a  designated  demand  for  other  purposes.    For  the  »t- 

visltlng  two  or  more  of  the  major  na-  area  by  a  perspn  who  has  any  property  erage  American  citizen  the  only  effective 

tlonal  park  areas  where  fees  are  now  within  the  area  Kuarantfe  of  future  outdoor  recreation 

charged.  The  bill  also  prohibits  the  levTlng  of  opportunity  is  an  adequate  basic  supply 

Mi.  Chairman,  the  bill  also  authorizes  arxy  Federal  fee  as  a  hunting  dt~  fishing  of  public  outdoor  recreation  areas  and 

fees  for  the  use  of  special  facilities  and  license.  facilities,  local.  State,  and  Federal. 

services  provided  at  Federal  expense  for  Special  provisions  are  made  to  honor  Providints'    these    areas   and   facilltlea 

recreation  purposes.  commitments  which  the  Federal  Oovem-  is  yoing  to  co.st  money.    The  land  and 

Then.  Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  the  item  ment  has  made  with  respect  to  fees  on  water  conservation  fund  provides  aien- 

of  the  restriction  on  fees  which  is  cov-  areas  In  which  lands  were  donated  to  the  •'^ible  way  for  outdoor  recreationisti  to 

ered  In  this  proposed  legislation.    Under  Federal   Government,   or   where   agree-  help  finance  a  pay-as-you-go  nationwide 

the  bill,  entrance  and  admission  fees  may  ments  to  provide  free  access  have  been  etlori  to  meet  a  vital  national  need. 

be  charged  only  where  all  of  the  follow-  made.  The  American  people  care,  and  care 

ing  conditions  are  met:  I  think  this  Is  a  very  important  part  of  deeply,  about  the  natural  beauty  of  thia 

First.  The  areas  must  be  specifically  the  bill,  and  this  is  the  guideline  on  the  country      They  want  their  children  to 

designated  by  the  President,  and  notice  levying  of  fees.  In  addition  to  being  de-  know  and  enjoy  it.    They  have  made  It 

must  actually  he  posted  on  the  land.  clared  by  the  President  clear  they  are  willing  to  help  pay  the 

Second.  The   area  must  be   admlnis-  The  *  Guidelines  on  Fees"  report  en-  price, 

teredby  a  Federal  agency  which  excludes  Joins  the  executive  branch  to  consider  If  we  have  committed  any  sin  in  bring- 

Federal   land    and    water   areas    under  eight  criteria  in  deciding  where  fees  may  ing  this  bill  to  the  floor  of  the  House,  the 

lease  to  State  or  local  governments,  be  applied:  only   sin    is    that    we    have  provided  i 

Third.  The   areas   must   be    admlnis-  First    The  practicability  of  collecting  method  for  paying  for  it. 
tered  primarily  for  outdoor  recreation  fees  at  the  area  in  question,  Mr   HALEY.     Mr   Chairman,  will  the 
and  the  areas  must  contain  recreational  Second.  The  cost  of  doing  so  In  com-  gentleman  yield? 
facilities  or  services  provided  at  Federal  parlson   with   expected   receipts  there-  Mr.  MORRIS.    I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
expense,  from  man  from  Florida. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  want  the  members  of  In  other  words,  if  it  Is  going  to  cost  you  Mr,    HALEY,      The    gentleman   hat 

the  committee  to  take  particular  note  more  to  collect  the  fees  than  you  receive  talked  a  great  deal  about  what  thla  bDl 

that  nothing  in  the  bill   requires  that  out  of  it  does.    It  seems  to  me  that  practically  aJl 

these  be  Imposed  even  where  all  of  these  Third    The  effect  of  charging  a  fee  on  powers  are  left  in  the  Secretary  of  the 

conditions   are   met     The    language    Is  the  public  use  and  enjoyment  of  the  area  Diterlor,  and  he  can  determine  most  any- 

permissive.     The  effect  of  this  language  for  the  purpose  for  which  it  was  created,  thing  be  done.    I  am  particularly  Inter- 

is  to  restrict  sharply  the  application  of  Fourth.  The  cost  to  the  United  States  estetk  in  the  proviso  on  page  25  of  the 

entrance  or  admission  fees     Then,  there  of  esUblishing  and  maintaining  the  area,  bill,  arid  I  will  read  it: 
are  no  fees  on  many  Federal  areas. 
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Fifth    The  contribution,  if  any.  which 


Provided,   That    no   provlalon   of  any  Iw 


Most  of  the  land  and  water  areas  in  the    State    within    which    the    area   lies  or  treaty  which  extends  to  any  penoo  or 

the  national  forests,  most  of  the  lands  makes  to  Its  maintenance,  claw  of  peraona  a  right  of  free  acceu  to  tai 

administered   by   the    Bureau   of   Land  Sixth    The  type  and  variety  of  types  shoreline  of  any  rBservoir  or  other  body  or 

Management    and    most    Federal    water  of  recreation  to  which  the  area  is  .suited,  water,  or  to  hunting  and  ftshing  alon*  or  « 

project  areas  of  the  Corps  of  Engineers.  S^-venth    The  amount  charged  for  ad-  '"''J'  shoreline,  shall  be  affected  by  Uils  ri- 

Bureau  of   Reclamation    and   TVA  are  mission  to  or  the  use  of  comparable  Fed-  ^^  " 

not  administered  primarily  for  outdoor  eral    State    local,  and  private  areas,  What  I  want  to  know  Is  this:  WllltMl 

recreation.     These  great  areas  and  proj-  E^lghth    The  expenditure  which  visitors  in  any  way  affect  the  hunting  and  flito- 

ects  are  by  law  managed   for  multiple  to  the  area  otherwise  Incur  and  are  will-  ing  rights  of  an  Indian  tribe  where  t 

purposes.    On  them,  fees  would  thus  be  ing  to  incur  in  visiting  It  may  not  be  spelled  out  in  toto  insoftr 

confined  to  specifically  designated  sites  On  careful  analysis,  the  bill  provides  as  the  Executive  orders  are  concerned  or 

which  are  developed  and  admlnl.stered  the  necessary  flexibility  to  the  executive  law  but  has  been  a  custom  of  that  triW 

primarily   for   recreation   by   a   Federal  branch  for  the  e.stabllshment  of  fees  and  It  merely  says  "law  or  treaty."    As  tti 

agency,  and  where  recreation  services  or  provides    also   for   limitations,    prohibi-  gentleman  well  knows,  many  of  the  IB- 

faculties  are  provided  at  Federal  expense,  tions,  and  guidelines  to  assure  that  fees  dlan  tribes  of  this  Nation  have  a  rt|J* 


.  siJi  and  hunt  by  custom  rather  than 
M  titUy  or  laws.  What  is  going  to  hap- 
IL  in  that  situation? 
Mr  MORRIS  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the 
irMSC  of  the  language  which  the  gen- 
^IZn^has  pointed  out  is  to  protect  the 
ISts  of  the  Indian  tribes  and  people 
"^  have  hunting  and  fishing  rights. 

wr  HALEY  That  Is  exactly  what  I 
Jntei  to  hear  the  gentleman  say  be- 
Muse  I  do  not  want  later  on  for  some  bu- 
^ucrat  downtown  to  say,  "Well,  this 
Ses  sway  the  right  of  anyone  who  has 
enjoyed  these  rights  heretofore  by  cus- 

too " 
Mr  KYL.   Mr  Chairman,  will  the  gen- 

Ueman  yield? 

Mr  MORRIS,  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa. 

lylr,  KYL.  I  will  say  to  the  gentleman 
from  Florida  that  I  offered  this  amend- 
ment in  committee  after  consultation 
with  people  in  the  Department  of  the  In- 
terior for  the  very  specific  purpose  of 
protecting  the  rights  of  all  the  Indians  of 
the  United  States.  That  is  the  sole  pur- 
pose of  the  amendment.  The  purpose  of 
the  amendment  is  to  protect  the  rights 
and  agreements  which  have  been  made 
between  the  Federal  Government  and  In- 
dians. 

Mr.  MORRIS.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa, 

Mr.  HALEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  ? 

Mr.  MORRIS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr  HALEY  May  I  just  respond  for 
a  moment  to  the  gentleman.  I  know  the 
gentleman  has  been  zealously  guarding 
the  rights  of  the  Indian  tribes.  I  Just 
wish  that  he  had  spelled  it  out  a  little 
more  clearly, 

Mr.  MORRIS.  I  think  the  gentle- 
man's question  has  cleared  It  up. 

Mr,  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HALEY.    I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  I  want  to  join 
the  others  who  have  complimented  the 
gentleman  on  his  very  fine  handling  of 
this  bill  and  his  fine  understanding  of  it. 
The  question  raised  by  the  gentleman 
from  Florida,  however,  I  think  Is  par- 
ticularly appropriate  here  because  he  has 
aslced  the  able  subcommittee  of  the 
chairman  if  the  fact  that  there  has  been 
a  custom  that  there  be  no  fee  paid  by 
these  Indlan.s.  in  whom  of  course  I  am 
keenly  interested  also,  would  operate  to 
prevent  their  having  to  pay  a  fee  in  the 
future.  The  gentleman  well  knows  there 
has  been  a  custom  for  the  whole  people 
of  the  United  States  insofar  as  these  res- 
ervoirs are  concerned  and  so  far  as  these 
livers  are  concerned  to  fish  In  them  free 
and  to  hunt  along  their  banks  free.  The 
mere  existence  of  a  custom  Is  not  going 


opinion  by  custom  or  whether  it  be  by 
written  treaty  or  whether  it  be  by  statute. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  However,  the  bill 
says  by  treaty  or  by  agreement;  does  it 
not? 

Mr.  MORRIS.  It  says,  "No  provisions 
of  any  law  or  treaty." 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Would  the  gen- 
tleman agree  also  to  this?  That  if  you 
charge  for  entrance  or  if  you  charge  for 
admission  to  the  recreation  area  or  if 
you  charge  to  put  a  boat  in  the  water 
indirectly  at  least  you  are  certainly  put- 
ting a  tax  on  the  hunters  or  fishermen 
who  go  into  those  recreation  areas. 

Mr.  MORRIS.  Right  now  the  very 
same  thing  is  being  done  where  there  are 
Federal  recreation  facilities  constructed 
where  you  have  a  boat  launching  ramp 
and  most  of  the  places  are  charging  for 
launching  a  boat. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Can  the  gentle- 
man name  for  me  one  Army  Engineers 
reservoir  where  they  make  a  charge  for 
entrance  or  for  admission  to  the  Federal 
recreation  area  or  for  the  use  of  launch- 
ing ramps? 

Mr.  MORRIS.  No,  I  cannot  right  at 
this  moment  but  I  might  point  out  to 
my  good  friend,  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma,  that  that  does  not  mean  that 
they  are  not  Corps  of  Engineers  proj- 
ects. I  just  do  not  happen  to  know  for 
certain  at  this  time. 

I  might  also  point  out  to  my  good 
friend  that  the  Corps  of  Engineers  is 
not  the  only  agency  in  the  recreation 
business  in  this  country. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  I  agree,  but  they 
certainly  run  most  of  the  reservoirs  of 
the  United  States. 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  North  Carolina. 
Mr.  Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MORRIS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  North  Carolina. 
I  should  like  to  invite  the  attention  of 
the  gentleman  from  New  Mexico  to  lan- 
guage appearing  in  the  bill  on  page  23, 
lines  11  through  21.  Can  the  gentleman 
assure  me  and  the  members  of  the  com- 
mittee that  this  language  means  that  no 
motorist  or  user  of  the  Blue  Ridge  Park- 
way will  ever  be  charged  a  fee  for  using 
that  facility? 

Mr.  MORRIS.  That  is  what  was 
known  in  the  committee  as  the  Taylor 
amendment.  We  tried  to  make  it  rather 
specific.  This  covered  not  only  the  Blue 
Ridge  Parkway,  but  also  some  other 
parkways. 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  I^orth  Carolina. 
I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
10  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Wash- 
ington [Mr.  WestlandI. 


Mr.  WESTLAND.     Mr,   Chairman,  it 

to  be  any  exemption  for  any  or  all  of  the  seems  to  me  that  the  discussion  we  have 

{»ople  in  the  United  States  unless  they  had  so  far  on  this  legislation  sort  of 

have  a  formal  treaty  or  agreement  that  illustrates  the  problems  we  had  in  the 

Is  nailed  down  under  the  terms  of  this  committee  in  trying  to  resolve  our  dif- 

bill:  is  that  correct?  ferences.    When  we  get  into  the  matter 

Mr  MORRIS.    As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  of  admission   fees  and  user  fees,   and 

is  specifically  spelled  out  that  we  are  not  where  they  are  applicable,  it  is  possible 

imposlnR  a  Federal  hunting  and  fishing  to  get  Into  a  debate  on  semantics,  almost. 

licens^.     We  have  no  Intention  to  de-  Is  a  person  using  a  national  forest  if  he 

Prive  any  Indian  tribe  of  any  fishing  and  merely  walks  into  it?     Is  that  a  use  of 

hunting  rights  that  they  have  had  as  a  it?    Does  it  require,  as  the  gentleman     _.  

Wbe  heretofore  whether  It   be  In  my  who  preceded  me  indicated,  the  use  of  a     record? 
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boat-launching  ramp  or  something  of 
that  nature? 

In  all  due  justice,  I  believe  the  com- 
mittee worked  at  considerable  length  on 
this  legislation  and  tried  to  resolve  these 
differences  for  the  benefit  of  the  whole 
people  of  the  United  States.  The  fact 
that  some  of  us  have  some  different 
views  from  others  does  not  indicate  to 
me  that  those  who  oppose  some  of  this 
legislation,  in  its  parts,  are  opposed  per 
se  to  recreation.  I  believe  probably  we 
would  find  that  everyone  here  today  at 
one  time  or  another  has  voted  for  appro- 
priations for  the  purpose  of  recreation. 

I  believe  we  all  recognize  that  the 
Nation  will  be  better  off  if  the  people 
can  get  outdoors  to  smell  the  pine  trees 
and  fir  trees,  and  do  a  little  fishing  and 
get  away  from  some  of  the  problems  of 
everyday  business. 

I  wish  to  pay  my  compliments  to  the 
chairman  of  the  committee,  the  gentle- 
man from  Colorado  [Mr.  Aspinall] 
whom  I  consider  to  be  a  very  close  friend 
of  mine.  He  has  had  a  very  successftil 
year,  I  believe,  with  bills  from  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
A  lot  of  legislation  has  been  passed.  I 
cannot  recall  any  that  I  have  opposed 
here  on  the  floor  of  the  House.  And  if 
we  can  amend  this  bill  in  a  few  respects 
I  can  support  this  bill  as  well,  but  I 
simply  cannot  go  for  it  the  way  it  is  at 
the  present  time.    ' 

Those  Members  Who  have  had  an  op- 
portunity to  read  the  minority  views  will 
see  my  name  on  many  types  of  minority 
views,  more  than  I  ^tiave  seen  in  quite  a 
while  around  here,  buFl^eant  every  bit 
of  what  I  had  to  say  as 
pose  some  of  these  sec 

This  bill  is  called  the 
conservation  bill.  I  believe  that  the 
proper  name  for  it  should  be  the  land 
and  water  acquisition  bill,  because  so  far 
as  the  bill  is  concerned — with  the  Fed- 
eral Grovemment,  at  least — it  only  pro- 
vides for  acquisition — more  land  under 
Federal  jurisdiction.  At  the  present 
time,  as  you  have  probably  heard  al- 
ready, the  Federal  Government  owns 
some  770  million  acres  of  land  in  the 
United  States,  and  IseViillion  acres  of 
this  land  is  under  the  National  Forest 
Service.  Now  they  want  more.  Is  this 
not  enough  for  the  people  of  the  country 
to  get  out  and  get  some  recreation? 

People  are  starving  for  recreation  and 
cannot  meet  their  demands.  We  have  to 
have  more.  Not  one  dime  will  the  Fed- 
eral Grovemment  spend  for  the  develop- 
ment of  recreational  facilities  in  these 
770  million  acres  tmder  the  terms  of  this 
bill.  We  had  quite  a  time  in  the  com- 
mittee over  this  word  "development." 
As  the  bUl  came  to  us  from  the  Senate  it 
did  not  mention  "development"  at  all. 
We  got  it  in  at  the  beginning,  but  then 
when  it  got  down  to  where  the  actual 
part  was  involved  for  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment, it  only  provides  for  acquisition. 
There  is  no  denial  of  this.  I  believe  a 
proper  use  of  the  present  existing  acre- 
age that  the  Federal  Government  owns 
today  demands  the  development  of  rec- 
reational facilities  in  those  areas. 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
my  friend  yield  so  we  can  clear  up  the 
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Mx.  WE8TLAND.     Yes.     I  am  happy  subscribe  to  the  thesis  that  the  public  40  percent  to  the  Federal  Oovernm 

to  yield  to  the  chairman  of  the  com-  of  the  United  States  owns  the  public  do-  But  that  is  not  quite  so.    The  Pra^w' 

mlttee.  main,  then  how  in  the  world  can  you  has  the  r:ght  to  deviate  from  thiafcw* 

Mr.  ASPINALL.    This  bill  has  not  been  charge  anything  to  them  to  use  their  own  points  either  way.     it  could  be  7S-S  I' 

from  the  Senate  yet.  so  it  did  not  come  property   and  charxf   an   admis^sion   fee  favor  of  the  Federal  Govenunent  ^»Z 

over  to  US.  for  their  own  property?     The  Congress  wants  to  do  it      The  bill  would  ^^Jf 

Mr.  WESTLAND.     There  was  a  bill  of  the  United  States  In   1787  said  you  him  to  do  It     Nevertheless  I  thinkaSil 

that   came   from   the   Senate   that   had  should    not    charge    it.     Vour    omnibus  kind  of  a  matching-fund  basis  wtviMk! 


rivers   and   harbors   bill   makes   .specific     all  right,  with  funds  obtained  thr^^ 
But    it   IS   not    this     reference   to   this   point   that   acct-ss   to     user  fees  and  then  let  the  atj.t*.Tir??r^ 


these  properties  should  be  free.  these  lands  and  develop  them  wlththM* 

airman,     funds  provided  in  the  bill     The  3U^ 
er?  may  develop  them  if  the  Federal  Gov 


nothing  In  it  about  development. 

Mr.    ASPINALL. 
particular  legislation 

Mr.  WESTLAND.    Yes.    In  my  12  years  Mr.    EDMONDSON      Mr     Ch 

In  Congresa  I  have  had  a  great  many  let-  will   the   gentleman   yield   furthe 

ters  from  ponstituents  of  mine  who  have  Mr.  WESTLAND      Yes.     I  ylt^d  to  the  emment  cannot. 

been  out  to  the  national  forests  and  wil-  gentleman  from  Oklahoma.  *  ^  If  this  bill  passes  the  way  It  1b  you  %n 
demeas  areas  and  fiatlonal  parks  Mr  E2DMONDSON.  I  think  the  gen-  going  to  take  approximately  $750  million 
complaining  about  the  lack  of  adequate  tleman  very  appropriately  .some  months  from  the  sale  of  surplus  Government  retl 
facilities.  There  were  not  enough  camp-  ago  termed  that  new  approach  the  property.  The  point  has  been  made  that 
grounds,  or  that  sort  of  facility.  But  In  'king's  forest  approach."  I  think  It  Is  this  is  exchanging  unproductive  land  for 
12  years  I  have  never  had  one  letter  from  entirely  rmht  When  you  start  saying  productive  land.  I  think  this  la  subj^ 
anybody  who  complained  about  the  lack  that  fore.st  area.s  are  subject  to  an  en-  to  question.  You  might  have  a  fort  or 
of  adequate  resources,  that  Is,  enough  trance  fee  simply  because  somewherp  an  Army  base  or  an  Air  Force  baae 
acreage.  Not  one.  So.  as  I  say.  I  think  within  them  there  is  a  recreational  fa-  something  of  that  nature  which  Mr 
this  bill  should  have  "development"  in  cility.  then  you  are  adopting  the  idea  of  McNamara  declares  surplus.  Andhehsi 
there  by  the  Federal  Government.  It  the  kings  That  is  what  we  tried  to  get  indicated  that  he  Ls  going  to  declare  quite 
ls>my  understanding  that  the  chairman  away  from  when  our  forefathers  came  a  few  of  the.se  places  surplus  and  sell 
of  the  Committee  on  Agriculture,  the  gen-  over  here  in  the  first  place.  them  They  do  not  contain  many  acre*, 
tleman  from  North  Carolina  [Mr.  Coo-  Mr.  ROBERTS  of  Texa.s  Mr  Chair-  perhaps  100  acres,  or  perhaps  500  acr«. 
lty],  when  we  read  the  bill,  will  offer  man.  will  the  Lientleman  yield'  They  ought  to  sell  for  several  minV)p 
an  amendment  which  will  provide  for  Mr  WESTLAND  I  yield  to  the  gen-  dollars.  But  those  funds  then  will  be 
development.  I  hope  that  the  commit-  tleman  uiven  to  Agriculture,  to  go  out  and  hsTe 
tee  as  a  whole  will  support  that  amend-  Mr  ROBP.R TS  of  Texas  Is  not  the  condemnation  proceedings  and  plcktp 
ment,  because  I  think  It  is  good.  It  .situation  actually  worse  than  that  he-  more  land,  when  they  have  already  (ot 
will  also  require  authorization  before  cau.se  In  many  cases  the  local  people  186  million.  Historically,  It  has  been  the 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  can  ac-  through  a  development  program,  a  river  function  of  the  Committee  on  Approprls- 
qulre  any  additional  lands.  program,  or  through  local  cities,  are  re-  tions  of  the  House  of  Representatives  to 
Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  paying  85  percent  or  90  percent  of  this  decide  where  funds  shall  go,  that  they 
will  the  gentleman  yield  at  that  point^  money  that  they  borrowed  from  the  Fed-  will  not  be  dedicated  for  specific  pur- 
Mr.  WESTLAND.  Yes.  I  yield  to  the  eral  Government  and  now  they  are  going  poses,  and  with  the  exception  of  the 
gentleman.  to  have  to  pay  it  again  In  the  form  of  Highway  Fund,  this  Is  the  only  pltce 
V  Mr.  EDMONDSON.  I  had  a  chance  to  fees^  about  which  I  know  where  they  are 
talk  to  the  gentleman  from  North  Caro-  Mr       WESTLAND      That     Is     right  doing  it 

Una   [Mr.  CooLrvl    a   few   minutes  ago  This  Is  another  tax  on  the  public  that  I  Mr   Chairman,  the  Committee  on  Ap- 

about  the  amendment   he   Ls   going   to  believe  is  taxed  high  enough      The  gen-  proprlatlons  should  have  the  authority 

offer,  and  his  provision  for  development  tleman  from  North  Dakota  I  Mr.  Short  .  to  take  moneys  from  the  General  Fund 

is  limited  strictly  to  the  national  forest.s.  when   he   -Aa-s   here   asked   the   question  and  put  them  where  It  believes  they  are 

There  is  no  provision  in  It  for  develop-  whether   or  not  a   fellow   who   Is  going  needed  most 

ment   money   for   the   parks.     There   is  into  a  national  forest  to  hunt  deer  could  Mr    Chairman,   there   has  been  talk 

none  in  it  for  development  money   for  be  charged   a   fee      He  got   the  answer  about  the  motorboat  fuel  tax.    Well,  this 

the  reservoir  areas.     I  do  not  think  the  that.  "No"  he  would  not  be  but  the  fact  tax  amounts  to  $30  million.    The  sum  of 

gentleman    said    anything    inconsistent  is,  of  course,  that  he  could  not  be  charged  $30  million  may  not  represent  very  much 

with  that,  but  I  did  want  it  to  be  made  for  a  hunting  licen.s«\  but  he  could  b<»  to  take  out  of  the  Hiirhway  Fund  and 

very  clear  at  this  point  that  this  need  charged  an  adini.s.sion  fee  for  going  into  put  into  this  fund.     Perhaps,  the  Hlgh- 

for  development  which  exist.s  in  the  parks  the  national  forest  whether  he  was  going  way  F\ind  Is  operating  very  fine  right 

and  on  the  reservoirs  a.s  well  a.s  In  the  to  hunt  or  not  now.  but  I  will  guarantee  the  memben 

forests  Is  still  not  satisfied  by  this  bill  .Al.so  this  bill  specifically  mentions  wi!-  of  the  committee  .somewhere  along  the 

even  with  the  Cooley  amendment  in  it,  derne.so  areas      There  .ire  a  great  mar.v  hue  they   will   replace  that  $30  million 

unless  there  is  .=:omething  done  to  es-  Members  in  this  House  who  have  sup-  with  some  other  tax  in  order  to  maln- 

tabllsh   some    equity    for    the    reservoir  ported  wilderness  legislation      We  will  be  tain  the  schedule  that  wc  have  estsb- 

areas.  coming  out  with  a  bill  prettv  siv)n.  the  lished. 

Mr.  WESTLAND.     I  airree  with  that.  Saylor   bill,   which    is   a  wlldeme.ss   bill.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  hope  that  when  we 

and  I  can  understand   how   the  chair-  which  was  reported  out  of  the  conimitt'-e  j^et  to  the  point  of  reading  this  bill  «t 

man  of  the  Committee   on  .Agriculture  by  unanimous  vote      Yet   this  bill   will  *which    time    we    will    be    able   to  offer 

might  not  want  to  tread  on  the  toes  of  rhari,'e  or  can  charge  an  admis.sion  fee  amendments,  we  will  be  able  to  mske 

Interior  or  perhaps  the  Army  engineers,  for  a  man.  his  wife   and  a  couple  of  kids,  the  bill  more  palatable  to  the  people  of 

but,  so  far  as  his  juri.sdiction  goes,  at  lo  go  into  a  wilderness  area  just  to  walk  the  United  Stat^^s.     I  do  not  believe  the 

least  he  Is  trying  to  provide  for  some  de-  around,  smell  the  fir  trees  or  th^  pine  people  of  the  United  States  want  fee* 

velopment  in  the  national  forests,  and  I  tre^s,   lofjk   at   nature   untrammel>d    bv  to  be  charged,  adnu.s.sion  fees,  to  go  onto 

heartily  subscribe  to  that  man      And  you  are  going  to  charge  him  lands   that   they   already  own      I  hope 

We  get  on  now  to  the  matter  of  ad-  an  admi.sAion  fee      Do  you  think  this  is  that    the   committee   will   support  thst 

mission   fees,   to   which   I   am   oppo.sed.  rigtif     I  tiunk  it  is  wrong      We  will  try  view. 

The  gentleman  from  Oklahoma  made  a  to  eliminate  the.se  admission  fees  when  Mr  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
very  fine  statement,  I  thought,  when  he  we  come  to  the  reading  of  the  bill,  and  I  gentleman  yield  to  me? 
appeared  on  the  floor  of  the  House  here  hope  that  the  CommitU-e  of  the  Whole  Mr.  WESTLAND.  Surely, 
during  the  debate  on  the  rule  and  quoted  '*ill  support  that  move  Mr.  SAYLOR.  The  gentleman  re- 
the  1960  Democrat  platform.  Well.  I  I  think  there  are  better  ways  of  ob-  ferred  to  the  colloquy  which  I  had  aoB* 
did  not  run  on  that  platform,  but  I  would  taining  funds  As  far  as  the  State  pro-  time  ago  with  my  colleague,  the  gentle- 
have  been  happy  to  as  far  as  that  part  gram  is  concerned  I  am  wholeheartedly  man  from  North  Dakota  [Mr.  Shoit)  In 
of  It  was  concerned,  at  least,  because  I  in  support  of  this  They  .say  this  is  a  which  he  said  that  there  was  to  be  • 
support    that    wholeheartedly.    If    you  60-40^ deal.  60  percent  to  the  Slates  and  fee  charged  for  hunting.    I  would  Ute 
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him  Doint  out  in  the  bill  where  Mr.  Chairman,  section  210  of  the  1956 

*  ^^  ro^lon  occurs.  Highway  Act  authorized  the  Secretary 

""S'wraTLAND    No,no,  no;  thegen-  of  Commerce  to  make  certain  studies 

n  ^understands  me.    I  made  it  for  the  purpose  of  making  information 

^''iP^hat  there  would  not  be  a  fee  available  to  Congress  on  a  basis  which 

'^^h  inting    but  the  question  was  if  a  might  make  an  equitable   distribution 

^^    wanted'  to  go  to  a  national  forest  to  of  the  highway  fund  tax  burden  among 

"**S  intina  might  he  be  charged  a  fee?  the  various  classes  of  people  using  the 

^  irt  I  th'ink  the  answer  is  "Yes."  he  Federal  highways  or  otherwise  deriving 

^  Tin  hP  rharged  an  admission  fee.  not  a  benefits  therefrom. 

SlJu^fee;  and  that  is  what  the  bUl        ^ ^ '    ^-'" 

'*Ur  SAYLOR.    If  the  gentleman  will 
yj^' further.  I  would  Uke  for  him  to 


Mr.  Chairman,  the  results  of  this 
study  that  was  submitted  to  Congress 
In  January  1961  were  used  by  the  House 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  in  adjusting 
taxes  which  would  support  the  highway 


»nt  out  to  me  where  in  the  bill  there  is  taxes  which  would  support  the  highway 
^miivision  to  the  effect  that  a  man  who  trust  fund  to  provide  the  Federal  share 
iSte  to  go  hunting  can  be  charged  an  of  the  Federal-aid  highway  program  for 
^nnission  fee. 

Hr  WESTLAND.  On  page  22  of  the 
bill  where  It  says  if  the  area  is  used  for 
recreaUonal  purposes. 

Ur.  SAYLOR.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield  further.  If  an  area  has  been  set 
aside  for  recreational  use,  the  gentleman 
biDWs  that  there  would  be  a  provision 
put  tn  the  bill,  just  as  there  Is  in  certain 
areas  already  set  aside  by  the  Forest 
Service  for  recreation.  In  fact  there  are 
signs  all  over  the  place,  "No  himting 
allowed." 

Mr.  WESTLAND.  The  fact  is  that 
now  a  man  can  go  into  a  national  forest 
and  hunt  deer  without  being  charged  an 
admission  fee.  Under  this  bill  he  can 
be  cliarged  such  a  fee. 

Mr.  SAYLOR.    No;  he  cannot. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Washington  has  again 
expired. 

Mr.  MORRIS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consimae  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Joelson]. 

Mr.  JOELSON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise 
in  support  of  H.R.  3846. 

This  legislation  is  the  first  measure  In 
many  years  which  will  enable  Eastern 
Ststes  to  obtain  recreation  areas  close  to 
the  great  cities  with  their  teeming  popu- 
lation. 

yery  few  persons  In  the  State  of  New 
Jersey  ever  have  the  opportunity  of  util- 
izing the  vast  recreational  areas  of  the 
West.  This  bill  would  provide  havens  of 
whole.soiiie  recreation  for  the  millions 
of  eastern  city  dwellers  to  help  them  ease 
the  tcn.sion  of  life  In  our  Industrial  cen- 
ters. 

As  the  .American  people  acquire  in- 
crea.sed  leisure  time.  It  Is  becoming  in- 
creaslnply  important  that  we  provide  the 
opportunity  for  them  to  use  this  time 
constructively  and  healthfully.  We  must 
give  people  the  chance  to  recharge  their 
spiritual  batteries  through  the  use  of  the 
?reat  outdoors. 

Unless  the  Congress  takes  Immediate 
action,  suitable  land  will  be  forever  lost 
to  them  through  Industrial  development 
or  become  prohibitive  in  cost. 

Mr.  MORRIS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Mary- 
land [Mr.  FallonI. 

Mr.  FALLON.  Mr.  Chairman  and 
members  of  the  committee,  I  would  like 
to  address  my  remarks  to  the  section  of 
the  bill  which  diverts  the  gasoline  tax 
for  motorboats  from  the  highway  trust 
fund  Into  the  land  and  water  conser- 


vation fund. 


! 


the  fiscal  years  up  until  1972. 

Mr.  Chairman,  great  care  was  taken 
to  provide  as  nearly  as  possible  the 
exact  amoimt  of  revenues  required  each 
year  and  to  distribute  the  tax  burden 
as  equitably  as  possible. 

The  Highway  Act  of  1961  was  the 
result  of  5  years  of  Intensive  study  and 
deliberations. 

Section-  2  of  this  bill,  it  seems  to  me, 
will  chip  away  at  the  very  foundation 
that  was  laid  so  carefully.  If  the  high- 
way trust  fund  legislation  is  to  be 
amended,  it  should  be  done  only  by 
restudylng  the  whole  tax  structure. 

The  highway  trust  fund  stands  to 
lose  approximately  $27  to  $30  million  a 
year  if  this  bill  is  passed. 

The  proposed  diversion  by  H.R.  3846, 
as  you  can  see,  is  substantial.  The  prin- 
ciple at  stake  is  extremely  important. 
Once  the  precedent  Is  established  that 
the  highway  trust  fund  can  be  tapped 
for  nonhlghway  purposes,  we  will  no 
longer  be  assvu'ed  of  long-term  conti- 
nuity of  revenue  or  of  continued  equity 
in  the  distribution  of  the  tax  load. 
Without  these  assurances  the  trust  fund 
concept  is  of  little  value. 

The  Congress  has  accepted  the  princi- 
ple that  a  relatively  small  proportion  of 
highway  trust  fund  revenue  should  come 
from  the  indirect  beneficiaries  of  the 
highway  program.  Users  of  small  boats 
are  among  those  who  enjoy  special  bene- 
fits for  the  roads  on  which  they  fre- 
quently haul  their  boats  or  travel  to  the 
places  where  their  boats  are  docked  are 
often  roads  which  have  been  improved 
primarily  to  serve  the  needs  of  recrea- 
tion seekers. 

Thus,  I  see  no  inequity  in  the  present 
arrangement;  but  even  if  I  did,  I  would 
be  reluctant  to  adopt  a  piecemeal  ap- 
proach to  amending  the  revenue  legis- 
lation supporting  the  highway  trust  fund. 

I  commend  the  chairman  and  his  com- 
mittee for  the  general  principle  of  the 
legislation  that  we  have  before  us  today, 
the  orderly  acquisition  of  the  land  for 
recreation  and  conscrvatjon,  and  sup'^ort 
it  through  a  land  co.iservation  trust  fund. 
But  when  you  think  next  year  we  are 
having  a  new  cost  study  of  the  high- 
way program  made,  the  first  one  since 
1960,  we  will  come  up  with  a  whole  new 
set  of  figures  as  to  what  the  highway 
will  cost  to  complete  between  now  and 
1972. 

We  also  are  entering  into  an  era  of 
where  the  most  expensive  part  of  the 
highway  construction  program  is  being 
conducted^  that  Is,  In  the  urban  sections 


which  include  your  great  expressways. 
Certainly  I  do  not  think  any  tap  should 
be  made  on  this  fund  or  any  revision 
should  be  made  In  taxes  until  the  final 
study  of  this  cost  matter  Is  before  the 
Congress. 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  [M^.  HoRTON], 

Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  CHAIRMAN,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend my  remarks,  and  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
bill  now  before  the  House.  HJl.  3846. 
has  a  special  interest  to  me  and  my 
constituents.  I  have  followed  it  closely 
for  a  number  of  months  and  have  dis- 
cussed it  widely  with  many  of  the  peo- 
ple I  represent. 

The  vital  necessity  of  land  and  water 
conservation  along  with  wise  use  of  our 
recreational  resources  are  well  under- 
stood among  my  constituents.  Large 
groups  of  conservationists  are  very  ac- 
tive and  effective  in  our  area  of  the 
country.  They  are  dedicated  to  the  pro- 
tection and  preservation  of  our  precious 
natural  resources. 

Early  this  year.  I  received  a  letter 
from  the  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  inviting  my 
attention  to  the  provisions  of  H.R.  3846. 
I  studied  the  measure  carefully  and  at- 
tempted to  assess  its  potential  Impact. 
Further.  I  wrote  many  of  my  constitu- 
ents who  are  particularly  prominent  In 
conservation  and  public  recreation  ac- 
tivities and  solicited  their  views  on  the 
proposed  legislation. 

The  response  to  my  inquiry  was  almost 
immediate.  Nearly  everyone  replying  in- 
dicated strong  approval  of  the  bill  and 
urged  me  to  work  for  its  prompt  passage. 

From  these  constituent  conununica- 
tions,  I  would  like  to  present  for  the  In- 
formation of  my  colleagues  some  selected 
excerpts. 

The  chairman  of  New  York  State's 
Genesee  State  Park  Commission,  Wil- 
liam J.  Babcock,  of  Rochester,  N.Y.. 
wrote : 

I  have  carefully  read  the  bill,  H.R.  3846, 
and  have  discussed  it  with  several  State 
park  men  from  widely  scattered  sections  of 
the  State.  I  think  it  is  fair  to  say  that  we 
all  agreed  that,  although  the  bill  has  some 
valid  minor  objections  to  it,  in  the  main, 
it  Is  a  good  bill,  one  that  merits  the  support 
of  all  park-mlndcd  people  in  New  York  State. 

I'm  sold  on  "user  fees."  The  financial 
burden  on  "users"  is  insignificant  which 
helps  to  lighten  the  tax  load  on  the  "non- 
users." 

I'm  also  sold  that  this  bill  will  assist  the 
States  in  providing  future  recreation  and 
outdoor  needs  for  our  exploding  population. 

Another  constituent  and  a  member  of 
the  Genesee  State  Park  Commission, 
Arthur  A.  Davis  of  Rochester,  N.Y.,  told 
me  in  his  letter : 

I  am  In  favor  of  the  principles  and  hope 
that  the  bill  is  passed.  The  provisions  for 
cooperation  with  the  States  Is  very  sound  and 
should  be  particularly  helpful  in  New  York. 

The  director  of  the  Monroe  Cotmty, 
N.Y.,    Parks    Department,    Wilbur    E. 
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Wright,  responded  with  a  very  well  rea- 
soned statement  on  the  desirability  of 
the  bill's  passage : 

As  profeaslonal  men  serving  In  the  parks 
field  for  30  years  in  Monroe  County,  we  feel 
that  by  enactment  of  this  bill  the  Federal 
Government  will  give  recognition  to  the 
pressing  need  for  action  by  all  government, 
local,  as  well  as  Federal,  to  preserve  for  pres- 
ent and  future  generations  land  vitally  need- 
ed for  parks  and  outdjor  recreational  use 
This  bill  will  Implement  other  action  by 
Federal  and  State  Governments  which  makes 
possible  land  acquisition  by  providing  funds 
Tor  aid  m  planning  and  development,  ds 
well  as  In  acquisition  The  bill  in  i'.a 
content,  stimulates  local  planning  and  de- 
velopment to  meet  the  needs  of  the  local 
community.  Citizens  of  New  York  State  and 
Monroe  Coxmty  will  benefit  through  this  ac- 
tion In  view  of  their  present  land  acquisition 
program  for  parks  purposes  Equal  empha.sis 
Is  given  In  the  bill  to  the  separate  phases; 
'1  e.,  acquisition,  planning,  and  development. 
It  further  emphasizes  to  various  Government 
agencies  the  necessity  to  begin  lotimedl.ite 
action  on  park  programs  for  local  communi- 
ties. 

With  regard  to  the  dissenting  views  of 
those  opposing  enactment  of  H  R  3846  we 
would  state : 

1.  E!mplO]rment  of  user  fees  This  is  a  fair 
approach  to  the  problem  It  Is  a  standard 
practice  to  levy  fees  to  users  of  these  re- 
sources who  thereby  would  contribute  more 
than  the  people  who  support  their  develop- 
ment through  taxation  but  wbo  do  not  use 
them. 

2.  Traditional  statutory  commitment  Our 
present  population  explosion,  coupled  with 
the  scarcity  of  open  space  necessitates  a  new 
approach  to  procuring  funds  for  Improve- 
ment and  development  of  open  sp.ice  lands 
Use  of  funds  derived  from  the  sale  of  surpl'.is 
Government  lands  for  the  acquisition  of  new 
Lands  and  the  development  of  lands  Into 
outdoor  recreational  areas  is  a  logical  one, 
particularly  when  the  surplus  property  Is  not 
suitable  for  parks  purp<3ses 

3.  Tax  base  for  future:  Generally  speaking, 
lands  devoted  to  parks  purposes  In  any  given 
community  tend  to  Increase  the  value  of 
adj€tcent  properties  .and  the  land  within  the 
neighborhood  becomes  of  greater  value  and 
yields  greater  ta-xes  for  use  by  the  com- 
munity as  a  whole. 

4.  Equal  distribution  of  land:  Although 
the  bin  would  not  be  used  for  land  acquisi- 
tion In  parts  of  the  United  States  where  vast 
amounts  of  Government-owned  lands  al- 
ready exist,  funds  would  be  available  for 
planning  and  development  as  needed  In 
those  areas.  The  bill  would,  however,  be  of 
assistance  In  preserving  open  lands  In  other 
sections  of  the  country  where  It  is  now  at  a 
great  premium.  Preservation  of  open  lands 
and  shorelines  In  many  areas  will  be  lost 
forever  unless  action  Is  taken  now  to  pre- 
serve thea^«^eas  for  the  future 

5.  Development  funds  Instead  of  acquisi- 
tion of  more  land  The  bill  states  that  each 
phase — acquisition,  planning  and  develop- 
ment Is  to  be  considered  separately  from  the 
other — and  on  an  equal  basis 

8.  Collecting  fees-  excessive  costs:  Speak- 
ing from  our  own  experience,  If  go<xl  Judg- 
ment, planning,  and  proper  supervision  Is 
employed,  the  cost  of  collecting  fees  can  be 
kept  to  a  minimum 

7.  Transfer  of  motorboat  fuel  tax  This 
again  Is  a  matter  of  user  fees-  those  who  pay 
this  tax  should  benefit  through  greater  and 
better  facilities  which  thl.^  bill  can  provide. 

It  Is  our  opinion  that  the  greatest  benefit 
derived  through  this  bill  is  that  it  brings  to 
the  attention  of  all  levels  of  government  a 
national  problem  which  requires  immediate 
attention  and  some  assistance  through  our 
Federal  Government  which  provides  the 
leadership  and  guidance  necessary  to  solve 
this  pressing  problem. 


The  fact  that  user  fees  have  been  insti- 
tuted as  a  means  '>f  procuring  funds  does  not 
necessarily  condemn  the  bill,  rather  It  is  an 
equiUible  means  of  everyone  sh.trlng  the  cost. 

Mr  Chairman,  shortly  aft»^r  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules  reporlt'd  favorably  on 
H  R  3846.  Mr  Wright  again  wrote  me 
and  dis<."us;5ed  the  impurtance  of  this  bill: 

As  you  know,  through  previous  correspond- 
ence from  us.  we  very  strongly  urge  your 
support  of  this  bill  which  we  feel  would  be 
of  great  benerit  to  our  cjmn^unlty  In  all 
tnree  of  Its  stated  purposes  Acquisition  of 
new  park  lands  has  increased  public  de- 
mand for  planning  and  development  of  these 
laiul.s  Many  projects  which  we  should  plan 
and  develop  are  as  listed  below 

1.  Creation  of  large  family  picnic  ureas 
with  adjoining  playfields  and   parking  areas 

2  Development  of  golf  courses,  swimming 
pools,  and  beaches  We  feel  that  Monroe 
County  has  great  potential  particularly  for 
increased  .swimming  faclUUes. 

.3  Further  tie. elopment  of  a  nature  in- 
terpretation program  The  response  to  our 
present  pr-.igram  has  exceeded  all  expecta- 
tions as  to  the  numbers  of  partlclpani.s  We 
definitely  feel  that  in  planning  for  the  fu- 
ture we  should  set  aside  more  areas  for 
nature  recreation. 

4  Development  of  overnight  camping  fa- 
cilities for  Scouts  and  other  organized  groups. 
aa  well  as  day  campsites  for  children  of  un- 
derprivileged families  who  may  not  otherwise 
have  the  opportunity  to  spend  a  day  In  the 
open  spaces 

-  5    Family  camping  areas  for  local  residents 
for  weekend  outings. 

6.  Planning  and  development  of  facilities 
for  winter  activities  which  would  Include 
skating,  skiing,  sledding  programs  with  nec- 
essary warming  houses 

7  Launching  sites  and  marina  b.isins 
would  allow  us  greater  use  of  our  water 
resources 

I  sincerely  hope  that  the  above  Informa- 
tion will  be  helpful  to  you  In  taking  neces- 
sary action  on  this  bill 

One  of  the  most  ardt'iit  and  rt'.spoctcd 
conservationists  in  New  York  State, 
Wayne  M.  Harris,  also  is  my  constit- 
uent Mr  Harris  had  these  comments 
on  HR    3846; 

I  believe  that  the  general  Intent  of  the 
bill  Is  go<xl  for  It  Is  Important  that  poten- 
tial future  recreation  areas  should  be  ac- 
quired .^s  rapidly  as  Is  feasible  Certainly 
our  population  Is  Increasing  at  a  high  rj>te 
and  our  people,  on  an  average,  each  year 
h.Lve  more  .ind  more  recreation  time,  which 
adds  up  to  a  tremendous  future  need  for 
recreation  areas  Areas  for  recre.itlon  can 
be  acqulre<l  less  expensively  now  than  In 
the  future,  and  In  many  Instances  I  am 
sure,  through  the  expansliin  of  our  com- 
mercliil  areas,  lands  that  are  available  now 
■AiU  not  be  available  m  the  future 

I  have  no  particular  objection  Ui  the 
niethixl  of  raising  funds  for  this  undertaking 
I  believe  our  people  are  willing  to  pay  an 
entrance  fee  for  an  area  that  they  can  use 
for  recreation  I  don't  feel  that  the  boat 
owners  would  object  tu  having  their  gas  tax 
used  for  creating  new  nreaa  where  they  could 
enjoy  the  use  of  their  boats.  The  sale  of 
surplus  land  seems  logical,  providing,  of 
course.  It  could  not  be  incori^jrateH  In  the 
recreational  complex. 

Another  con.stituent.  Charles  P  Mead, 
of  Pittsford.  N  Y  .  providtxl  nif  with  hl.^ 
feelings  on  the  importance  of  H  R   3846 

I  am  writing  to  vou  to  express  my  in- 
tere.st  In  the  land  and  water  conservation 
fund  bill  iHR  .3846 1  now  under  considera- 
tion by  Congress  I  believe  H  R  :«H4ti  rep- 
resents a  constructive  and  far-reaching  ef- 
fort toward  attaining  adequate  outdoor  rec- 


reation facilities  for  the  public  at  both  tK. 
State    and    Federal    levels.     I   ani   aUo 
much  in  favor  of  the  principle  of  user  n2 
for  public  recreatUmal   facilities. 


I  am  a  former  employee  of  the  PMsbi 
Government  and  spent  almost  30  ywnita 
the  field  of  res<iurce  management.  Incluai^ 
the  planning,  development,  and  adminl^ 
ti  >n  of  public  recre.itlonal  areas  i  ^^^ 
user  or  .such  public  fHciUtles  now  and  I  ipeod 
outdoor  time  at  State  and  Federal  tn^ 
whenever  possible  I  have  always  tUt 
strongly  as  to  the  need  of  a  reasonable  um 
fee.  H  R.  3846  should  make  user  fee«^ 
Federal  areas  more  uniform  and  con«l»t«jt 
thus  enabling  the  Government  to  collett 
such  fees  at  reasonable  cost  and  also  nm. 
vide  a  sulxstantlal  fund  for  future  develoo- 
ment  programs.  1  come  In  conuct  wl^ 
many  outdoor  recreatlonallsts  The  vut 
majority  of  these  are  willing  to  pay  UMr 
fees  so  that  more  facilities  can  be  built  to 
meet  rapidly  growing  demands.  The  de- 
niand  Is  growing  faster  than  many  rsall» 
I  am  acquainted  with  one  dealer  who  hUi 
an  average  of  350  camp  and  travel  trallet 
each  year.  He  Is  In  your  district  and  Is  only 
one  of  such  eng  iged  in  the  travel  trailer 
business  This  statistic  Is  used  merely  to 
demonstrate  that  there  are  an  incresiliw 
number  each  year  of  your  constltuenu  who 
are  becoming  vitally  Interested  in  outdoor 
recreation. 

As  to  the  specific  uses  of  the  fund  which 
will  l>e  authorized  by  H  R.  3846.  I  have  ler- 
eral  comments.  First.  1  believe  the  concept 
of  grants  to  l)e  made  to  States  for  the  ac- 
quisition and  developmeiit  of  State  and  local 
facilities  Is  excellent  Much  more  need*  to 
be  done  at  local  and  State  levels  The  Fed- 
eral  Government  now  owns  vast  and 
tremend<iVis  areas  of  land  which  has  nt- 
re^lional  potential,  much  of  which  Is  und«r- 
developod  for  the  use  of  the  average  rec- 
reationallst  I  do  not  believe  we  should 
acquire  much  more,  if  any  more,  land  forth* 
national  park  and  national  forest  systema  In 
the  name  of  a  recre.itlonal  need  These  agen- 
cies need  Ui  develop  facilities  rather  thtn 
:icqulre  more  l.md  They  already  admin. 
l.ster  over  200  million  acres  for  various  typei 
of  res<iurce  program.s  In  parts  of  the  couii> 
try  where  Feder.il  areas  are  scarce  and  then 
Is  a  recreational  need,  then  acquisition  might 
better  be  confined  to  the  several  Statea  cr 
l<x"al  cc)mmunltles  However,  authoritiea  for 
the  acquisition  of  land  by  these  Federal  agen- 
cies Is  already  quite  well  defined  and  I  would 
not  desire  to  see  H  R  3846  defeated  becauM 
of  organized  obJectlc)ns  to  expansion  of  the 
national  park  and  national  forest  syatenn 
I  believe  the  basic  principle  of  H  R.  38M 
Is  both  sound  and  significant  I  would  ap- 
preciate your  support  of   It. 

Mr.  Chairman,  without  doubt  the  mt- 
jor  question  retiarding  H  R.  3846  resti 
With  the  matter  of  user  fees.  That  thii 
IS  a  question  and  source  of  objection  c»n 
be  establi.shtd  by  noting  .some  of  the  mis- 
under.standing  that  exists  in  this  arei 

Because  thire  would  be  a  .special  re- 
turn in  terms  of  facilities  and  .services  to 
those  rrquirt'd  to  pay  an  admi.ss'.on  and 
user  fee  at  certain  federally  adminta- 
lored  area-s  and  because  I  consider  the 
proposed  fee  schedules  very  modest  and 
reasonable.  I  do  not  object  to  these  pro- 
visions. Nonetheless,  I  think  it  is  very 
important  that  the  public  be  more  fuUf 
acquainted  with  the  nature  of  these  feel. 
the  reason  for  them,  and  the  limitation! 
on  them,  so  that  this  legislation  not  be 
subject  to  unwarranted  criticism. 

In  this  regard.  I  would  like  to  include 
with  my  remarks  a  statement  prepared 
by  the  Citizens  Committee  on  Natuni 
Resources.      Entitled   'T'Ctlon   of  Feet" 
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w^of  fiocument  contrasts  the  facts    important  measure  that  wiU  do  so  much 

^  fiicy  otm!  fee  situation. '-  ""*^—  -^^-^^^- 

^  the   Citizens   Committee 


for   its 

n"!S^ntItion  of  this  information;  I  am 
^I^dent  a  review  of  these  points  wUl 
Sio  dispel  most  of  the  fears  that  may 
nrerall  m  this  area. 

The  fiction:  It  is  implied  no  Federal  agency 
J^has  the   authority   to   charge   fees   for 

""^eTct    (see.    2a,    HR.    3846):   National 

«rta  have  been  charging  fees  for  almost  50 

r«     Resource  departments  now  have  au- 

f!^fv  n/charge  fees      H.R.  3846  would  al- 

s-r\«tionFund. 

The  fiction:  Pees  would  be  charged  for 
rroaslng  Federal  land. 

The  fact  No  such  fee  shall  be  charged  for 
Uuough  travel  by  private  vehicle  across  Fed- 
eral lands  or  access  to  Inholdings. 

The  fiction:  Fees  would  be  Imposed  upon 
commercial  vessels  on  the  Inland  waterways. 

The  fact  No  fee  shall  be  charged  for  non- 
retfeatlonal  use  of  waters  of  reservoirs,  ca- 
nals, or  waterways. 

The  Action :  Fees  would  be  charged  to  nan 
or  hunt  on  Federal  land. 

The  fact:  No  fees  will  be  charged  for  Fed- 
eral hunting  or  fishing. 

The  fiction:  Fees  would  be  charged  for 
fOBimerclal  activities  on  Federal  land. 

The  fact  No  fees  or  charges  will  be  Im- 
poaed  for  conunerclal  or  other  activities  not 
rflBting  to  recreation. 

The  fiction:  Fees  can  be  Imposed  without 
regard  to  the  needs  and  rights  of  those  In  af- 
fected areas. 

'  The  f.ict :  .Admission  or  entrance  fees  can 
be  impased  only  If  the  area  Is  administered 
by  a  Federal  agency  (does  not  Include  areas 
leased  to  States  such  as  the  Texoma  Reser- 
voir >.  if  the  area  Is  designated  and  posted, 
If  recreational  benefits  are  provided  at  Fed- 
eral expense,  and  If  the  area  is  administered 
primarily  for  recreation. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  must  be  aware  that 

there  is  a  danger  of  pricing  enjojrment 
of  our  natural  resources  beyond  the 
range  of  many  people.  While  I  am  sat- 
isfied that  this  is  not  the  case  in  con- 
nection with  the  legislation  before  us,  I 
feel  tliat  this  factor  should  be  one  that 
coBimands  our  attention  whenever  such 
programs  are  considered. 

The  news  and  outdoors  editor  of  the 
Rochester  Democrat  and  Chronicle 
which  serves  my  home  community,  Floyd 
King.  ver>'  clearly  stated  the  caution  to 
which  r  refer  in  a  letter  he  wrote  me 
earlier  this  year  in  response  to  my  re- 
quest for  his  thoughts  on  H.R.  3846: 

There  is  no  doubt  the  bill  Is  a  good  idea 
but  I  am  disturbed  by  the  growing  tendency 
to  charge  fees  for  our  public  facilities.  As 
Tou  know  this  Is  the  trend  now  In  State 
parks  and  is  even  recorrunended  for  our  city 
parks  Added  to  highway  tolls,  It  makes 
canping  pretty  expensive. 

■Die  result  is  the  squeezing  out  of  the  very 
people  who  need  It  most.  The  poor  guy  who 
likw  to  take  his  family  on  an  Inexpensive 
iummer  camping  trip  Is  faced  with  a  toll 
or  (ee  at  every  turn  It  may  result  In  de- 
feating the  very  thing  we  are  trying  to  ac- 
complish. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  intend  to  vote  for 
this  bill.  The  need  for  increasing  recre- 
ational facilities  and  services  to  match 
the  desires  of  the  American  people  Is 
now.  Whether  for  hiking,  fishing,  na- 
ture study,  boating,  swimming,  hunting, 
camping,  or  just  getting  outside  in  pleas- 
ant surroundings,  millions  of  Americans 
ire  lool^ng  to  Congress  for  action  on  this 


for  outdoor  activities. 

Mr.  SAYXiOR.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Mich- 
igan [Mr.  Oriffin]  . 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  in  gen- 
eral, I  favor  the  objectives  of  this  legis- 
lation, and  I  want  to  so  indicate.  In 
addition,  I  should  like  to  join  in  com- 
mending the  members  of  the  committee 
for  their  diligent  study  and  work  in  this 
important  field. 

I  do  have  some  reservations  about  that 
particular  section  of  the  bill,  section  5, 
which  spells  out  the  procedures  for  pro- 
viding financial  assistance  to  the  States. 

I  would  hope  that  some  amendments 
might  be  adopted  tomorrow  to  tighten 
up  what  I  consider  to  be  the  almost  un- 
limited discretionary  power  which  that 
section  would  place  in  the  hands  of  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior.  In  the  recent 
past  I  have  had  a  little  experience  with 
professional  bureaucrats  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior,  and  I  know  that 
at  times  they  can  be  arbitrary. 

On  page  28  of  the  bill,  line  13,  it  is 
stated: 

Payments  may  be  made  to  the  States  by 
the  Secretary  as  hereinafter  provided,  sub- 
ject to  such  terms  and  conditions  as  he 
considers  appropriate  and  In  the  public  In- 
terest. 

In  the  apportionment  of  the  funds 
collected  under  this  bill,  60  percent  is 
to  be  made  available  to  the  States  for 
acquisition  and  development  of  State 
recreational  areas.  Of  that  amount,  two- 
fifths  is  to  be  divided  equally  among  the 
several  States,  and  three-fifths  is  to  be 
apportioned  by  the  Secretary  among  the 
several  States  in  such  amounts  as  in  his 
judgment  will  t>est  accomplish  the  pur- 
poses of  the  act. 

Under  the  bill  as  presented,  the  Secre- 
tary would  have  complete  discretion  in 
allocating  three-fifths  of  the  fund  and 
he  would  also  have  wide  latitude  in  de- 
termining whether  a  State  plan  to  utilize 
those  fimds  happens  to  meet  with  his 
approval. 

On  page  30  of  the  bill,  in  lines  18  and 
19.  it  is  indicated  that,  prior  to  the  con- 
sideration by  the  Secretary  of  financial 
assistance  for  acquisition  of  development 
projects  by  the  State,  a  plan  should  be 
submitted  and,  "the  plan  shall  be  ade- 
quate if,  in  the  judgment  of  the  Secre- 
tary, it  encompasses  and  will  promote 
the  purposes  of  this  act,"  and  so  forth. 

If  the  Secretary,  arbitrarily,  does  not 
approve  a  statewide  plan,  or  does  not 
approve  a  particular  project  offered  by 
a  State,  there  is  no  procedure  in  this  bill 
for  judicial  review. 

I  call  attention,  particularly  to  the 
members  of  the  committee,  that  other 
Federal  grant-in-aid  programs,  such  as 
the  medical  facilities  bill  reported  by  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce,  and  the  higher  education 
facilities  bill.*  which  was  reported  out  of 
the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor, 
have  provided  a  method  of  judicial  review 
ill  cases  where  the  Secretary  might  ar- 
bitrarily disapprove  a  project  or  arbi- 
trarily disapprove  a  State  plan. 

I  would  welcome  any  comment  by 
members  of  the  committee  as  to  whether 
amendments  addressed  to  the  points  I 


have  made  would  be  considered.  I  won- 
der if  there  are  reasons  why  procedures 
followed  in  other  grant-in-aid  bills  have 
been  omitted  in  this  particular  legisla- 
tion. 

I  will  be  happy  to  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  committee. 

Mr.  ASPINAL.L.  I  am  not  sure  that 
I  can  comment  on  the  gentleman's 
amendment  at  this  time,  although  I  in- 
tend to  see  it  later. 

As  to  the  decisions  on  disbursing 
money,  we  have  to  see  that  responsibility 
is  placed  in  someone.  It  so  happens  that 
the  various  committees  having  jurisdic- 
tion have  oversight  authority  and  are 
able  by  this  authority  to  exercise  their 
responsibility  to  see  that  the  Secretary 
would  not  indulge  in  any  personal  whims 
and  devices  in  discharging  his  authority 
and  responsibilities  under  the  provisions 
of  this  legislation. 

Mr.  MORRIS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  desire  to  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  North  Carolina, 
the  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture [Mr.  COOLEY]. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  at  the 
appropriate  time.  I  shall  offer  an 
amendment  to  H.R.  3846,  the  Land  and 
Water  Conservation  Fund  Act,  which  I 
hope  and  believe  will  merit  the  general 
support  of  the  House.  This  bill  is  now 
before  the  House. 

The  amendment  will  appear  on  page 
37  at  the  end  of  the  paragaph  headed 
"National  Forest  System"  and  will  pro- 
vide two  things:  First,  that  the  Forest 
Service  may  acquire  additional  private 
land  with  funds  made  available  under 
this  bill,  only  pursuant  to  legislative  au- 
thority enacted  subsequent  to  the  effec- 
tive date  of  this  bill.  Second,  that  part 
of  the  fvmds  available  to  the  Forest  Serv- 
ice under  this  bill  may  be  used  for 
recreational  development  on  lands  pres- 
ently owned  by  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  will  argue  the  merits 
of  this  amendment  when  it  is  proposed 
in  the  regular  order.  I  take  this  time 
in  order  to  clarify  and  correct  any  mis- 
understanding which  may  exist  about 
the  amendment  and  my  purpose  in  of- 
fering it. 

A  very  few  of  the  many  letters  and 
other  communications  I  have  received 
about  my  amendment  indicate  that  the 
writer  apparently  believes,  or  hsis  be«a 
told,  that  the  purpose  of  my  amendment 
is  to  impede  or  prevent  the  enactment 
of  this  bill.  / 

Mr.  Chairman,  exactly  the  opposite  Is 
true.  The  purpose  of  my  amendment  is 
to  help  bring  about  the  enactment  of 
this  bill  at  this  session  of  Congress. 

H.R.  3846  was  reported  from  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  in 
November  1963,  and  the  chairman  of  that 
committee  promptly  sent  a  letter  to  the 
chairman  of  the  Rules  Committee  ask- 
ing for  a  rule  on  the  bill.  'For  many 
months  the  bill  lay  dormant  before  the 
Rules  Committee  because  the  chairman 
and  members  of  that  committee  knew 
there  was  so  much  opposition  to  it  in 
its  existing  form  that  its  enactment  by 
the  House  was  very  doubtful. 

It  was  precisely  for  the  purpose  of  re- 
moving a  large  body  of  that  opposition 
to   the   bill   that   my   amendment   was 
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drafted  and  It  was  not  until  my  amend- 
ment was  drafted  and  thoroughly  rh?- 
cussed  by  all  of  the  groups  interested  in 
this  bill  that  a  hearing  was  scheduled 
by  the  Rules  Committee 

B4y  amendment  did  remove  the  oppo- 
sition to  the  bill  of  the  largest  and  most 
important  single  group  which  was  dis- 
satisfied with  its  provisions — the  private 
timber  Industry  of  the  United  States 
When  this  opposition  was  withdrawn 
the  Rules  Committee  scheduled  hearings 
on  the  bin  and  very  quickly  reported  it 
for  floor  action. 

We  have  often  been  reminded  that  all 
legialatlon  is  a  matter  of  compromise 
and  the  purpose  of  my  bill  was  to  brlnK 
about  a  compromise  which  would  re- 
move o|>poflltlon  to  the  bill  and  would 
permit  and  assist  its  enactment  at  thl.s 
session  of  Congress. 

The  second  erroneous  assumption  is 
that  If  the  Forest  Service  is  required  to 
appear  before  the  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture to  obtain  authorization  for  Its 
land  acquisition  program  under  this  bill. 
it  will  be  appearing  before  a  hostile  or 
imsympathetic  forum.  Nothing  could  be 
further  from  the  truth.  No  committee 
of  the  Congress  has  been  more  sympa- 
thetic toward  nor  more  helpful  to  the 
Forest  Service  and  its  programs  than  the 
House  Committee  on  Agriculture.  Fur- 
thermore, the  House  Agriculture  Com- 
mittee has  been  the  legislative  leader  in 
seeking  to  develop  outdoor  recreational 
facilities  both  in  the  national  forests  and 
elsewhere,  and  was  active  in  trying  to 
develop  better  outdoor  recreational  op- 
portunities for  our  citizens  while  recrea- 
'  tlon  was  still  a  nasty  word  on  the  floor 
of  the  House. 

In  1951  our  Forest  Subcommittee, 
headed  by  the  same  gentleman  who  is  its 
present  chairman — Hon.  Oeorci  Grant 
of  Alabama — made  a  coast  to  coast  study 
of  recreational  opportunities  in  the  na- 
tional forests  and  of  the  steps  that 
needed  to  be  taken  to  Improve  the  na- 
tional forests  for  wide  recreational  use. 

The  subcommittee  found  that  many 
choice  recreational  sites  In  the  national 
forests  had  been  taken  over  by  private 
individuals  under  the  guise  of  fradulent. 
inactive,  or  unproved  mining  claim.s 
On  its  return,  the  subcommittee  drafted 
legislation  to  correct  this  situation.  Af- 
ter many  months  of  work  and  negotia- 
tions, legislation  was  developed  which 
was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Inte- 
rior and  Insular  Affairs  because  of  its 
Jurisdiction  over  mines  and  minerals  in 
general.  I  am  happy  to  say  that  this 
legislation  was  carried  to  a  very  satis- 
factory conclusion  and  the  mining 
claims  which  have  been  blocking  public 
access  to  many  of  the  choice  recreational 
spots  in  the  national  forests  were  re- 
quired to  be  proven  up  or  abandoned. 
But  the  Impetus  for  this  legislation  can\e 
from  the  Committee  on  Agriculture 

More  than  10  years  ago  our  Forests 
Subcommittee  advanced  the  proposal  of 
charging  small  fees  to  users  of  improved 
recreational  areas  in  our  national  for- 
ests— a  principle  which  Is  now  embodied 
In  this  bill. 

Pour  years  ago  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture  unanimously  reported  and 
secured  the  passage  of  what  is  known  as 
the   MulUple   Use   Act  which,   for   the 


first  time,  made  recreation  one  of  the 
ba.sic  purpo.ses  for  tiie  establishment,  de- 
velopment, and  administration  of  our 
national  forest.s. 

In  addition  to  outdoor  n-creational  de- 
velopment of  the  national  forests,  the 
leiiislarion  whirh  authiiri.'es  Government 
loans  and  other  a.sslstance  to  farmers 
and  to  private  nonprofit  rural  organiza- 
tions for  the  development  of  i>utdo<ir 
recreation  in  rural  an-a-s  has  been  de- 
veloped by  and  reported  from  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ak'riculture 

The  Committee  on  Agriculture  recent- 
ly reported  and  secured  the  enactment  of 
an  amendment  to  the  Small  Watershed 
Act  which  permits  and  enciuiranes  the 
development  of  public  recreational  re- 
sources as  a  part  of  these  upstream 
watershed  programs 

Nothing  could  be  more  absurd  nor  fur- 
ther from  the  truth.  Mr  Chairman,  than 
the  assumption  that  in  appearintr  before 
the  Committee  on  Agriculture  for  au- 
thority to  carry  out  its  land  acquisition 
program  under  this  bill,  the  Forest  Serv- 
ice Will  be  appearintr  before  an  unfriend- 
ly or  hastile  committee  No  committee 
of  the  Conere.ss  is  more  firmly  dedicated 
to  the  development  of  outdoor  recrea- 
tional opportunities,  more  friendly  to  the 
Forest  St^rvice  nor  more  active  in  scek- 
intr  to  assist  outdo<ir  recreational  devel- 
opment than  the  House  Committee  on 
Agriculture 

A  third  misapprehension,  Mr  Chair- 
man, is  that  my  amendment  would  re- 
quire the  Forest  .'Service  to  appear  before 
the  Committee  on  .Agriculture  and  .secure 
congressional  approval  every  time  It 
wants  to  buy  a  10-acre  tract  along  a 
stream  or  an  acre  on  .some  lakefront  for 
a  boat  landing  This  is  not  the  Intent  of 
my  amendment  at  all  It  is  certainly  not 
the  way  it  will  be  coastrued  by  the  pres- 
ent chairman  of  the  Committee  on  A}.'ri- 
culture  ai^.d  I  cannot  conceive  of  any 
sub.'^equent  chairman  construing  It  in  • 
this  fashion 

The  intent  of  my  amendment  :s  that 
the  Forest  Service  will  come  before  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture  as  soon  as 
they  convt  niently  can  after  the  enact- 
ment of  thi»  bil!  and  lay  before  the  Com- 
mittee at  one  ti.me  and  in  one  bill  a.s 
much  of  their  land  acquisition  protrram 
as  they  have  determined  ujwn  This  may 
be  for  I  year  for  2  years,  or  for  5  years. 
If  their  plans  have  prok^re.ssed  to  that 
extent 

The  land  they  wish  to  acquire  will  not 
be  described  bv  metes  and  bound.s  or  by 
.separate  parcels  On  the  contrary,  It  is 
mv  assumption  that  the  Forest  Service 
will  outline  before  the  committee  an  en- 
tire recreation  area  stipulatlrik'  its  out- 
side boundaries  and  th  -  kind  of  program 
they  expect  to  develop  in  that  area 
They  would  ask  for  and  receive  author- 
ity to  acquire  any  land  needed  for  rec- 
reation purpo.ses  within  the  outside 
boundanes  of  the  described   area 

A  bill  now  before  the  Committee  on 
.Asrriculture  and  on  which  we  hope  to 
have  hearings  witliin  a  few  days  is  a  good 
example  of  the  procedure  that  I  antici- 
pate and  intend  will  take  place  under 
my  amendment  Our  colledgue  the  gen- 
tleman from  Virtnnia  i  Mr  Jennings  i 
has  introduced  a  bill  to  establish  a  rec- 


reation  area  partly  wlthm  and  imw 
outside  a  naUonal  fore.-rt  In  souttS 
Virginia.  When  the  boundarlM  3^ 
area  have  been  established  and  th.2 
approved,  the  Poorest  Service  wlU  h2 
the  authority  to  acquire  any  landi  t? 
side  tho.se  boundaries  that  are  primut 
of  value  for  recreational  purposes^ 

A  fourth  misapprehension  thathui- 
cently  come  to  my  attention.  Mr  Ch^ 
man.  is  the  Idea  that  my  amendmentiln 
not  authorize  the  use  of  funds  avsiuu! 
to  Forest  Service  under  this  bill  forrtt! 
reatlonal  development  in  existing  m! 
tlonal  forest  areas  I  fall  to  see  how  ibv 
such  construction  can  be  placed  on  fc 
amendment  The  amendment  clearly  tj 
thorizes  the  use  of  funds  available  to  Uto 
Forest  Service  "for  recreational  derdoD. 
ment"  without  any  restriction  as  to  wbai 
this  development  takes  place  It  wu^ 
clear  Intent  and  I  have  so  stated  on  m^ 
occasions  in  discussing  the  amentfaif^ 
that  this  would  make  it  possible  for  Om 
Forest  Service  to  use  some  of  the  roaoB 
available  to  It  under  this  bill  for  thTS 
velopment  of  campsites,  picnic  tatu, 
boat  landings,  and  other  outdoor  recrea- 
tion facilities  in  the  great  national  for- 
ests  of  the  West  which  was  now  under  tl» 
Jurisdiction  of  the  Forest  Service  ud 
where  the  great  crying  need  is  for  the 
development  of  facilities — not  for  tlK 
acquisition  of  additional  land. 

I  thirik  It  is  quite  clear  that  the  ameod* 
ment  does  authorize  the  use  of  funk 
available  under  this  bill  for  recreatloMl 
development  In  lands  now  under  the  Ja- 
rlsdlctlon  of  the  national  forest  and  any 
other  construction  Is  not  only  contrary  to 
the  wording  of  the  amendment  but  con- 
trary to  the  clear  intent  of  the  author. 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  a  part  of  these  re- 
marks I  am  reading  into  the  Recoid  the 
text  of  the  amendment  I  shall  oiler,  and 
two  statements  I  have  made  to  the  Roki 
Committee  relating  to  this  legislatka. 
.\MCNDMiNT  To  Be  OrrtREB  BT  Mk.  Coour 
TO   H  R    3846 

On  page  36,  line  7.  strike  out  the  period  tat 
lii.iert  a  colon  and  the  following:  "ProvUti, 
howfter.  That  funds  appropriated  or  &llotttd 
pursuant  to  this  Act  for  use  within  the  na- 
tional forest  system  may  be  ufed  for  acquW- 
tlon  only  as  hereafter  authorized  by  law  ud 
for    recreational    development." 
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^TKTTUKUT  nr  Repkf.sentative  Habolo  D. 
CooLiT  ON  H  R  3846  Bctorb  the  Hom 
Rai.Eji  CoMMrrrtE.  Mat  6,  1964 

1  Chairman  A.spinalx  was  rourtaOM 
enough  to  notify  me  when  he  set  heartap 
l;ist  year  on  H  R    3846 

2  I  felt  that  the  bill  was  In  compttMl 
hands  and  we  have  not,  until  very  reeenttf, 
taken  any  notice  of.  or  action  with 
to.  the  bill,   as  a  committee 

3  I  did  not  then-  -and  I  do  not 
raise  any  question  as  to  Jurisdiction.  Tte 
bill  was  properly  referred  to,  and  belonp  b. 
his  Committee 

4  About  4  weeks  ajro  a  group  of  Nor* 
CaroUi'.a  lumbermen  came  to  see  me  on  8ai> 
day  afternoon  at  my  home  They  exprtMl* 
their  fears  about  those  provisions  of  tbt  b> 
which  would  permit  the  PVjrest  Service,  wbM 
Is  part  of  the  Department  of  Agrlcultura  tt 
engage  in  a  very  subetantlal  program  of  Itif 
acquisition,  particularly  In  the  sou  them  Ml 
eastern  part  of  tbe  United  StatM.  wltlM^ 
any  legislative  review  of  their  propoMd 
chase  program  Frankly,  these  lumt 
were  fearful  that  a  land-buying  program  M* 
carefully  scrutinized  by  the  Congreae  iBl|M 


.-  Mder«l  acquisition  of  eome  of  the 
'J^^^^^^ch   they  muBt  rely   for 

»•  *"^K.H  no  objection  to  the  Committee 
**°^  ^t^re^cJ)klng  into  the  role  of  the 
*  TSfvS  uS"  5,e  terms  of  the  bill.  I 
'2!!  r^rVssman  Geaht.  chairman  of  our 
!*i.^Xommltt*e,  to  arrange  a  meeting 
'^h-  Purest  industries  Council,  repre- 
jSSalr ">e  commercial  forest  induetry.  and 

•^  "Tf^^^ung  It  was  brought  out  that 
f^ons  of  as  much  as  WOO  mmion 
•Wf^Tmade  available  to  the  Forest  Serv- 
"^^d^thls  bill,  over  a  10-year  period 
!*,S^  fcqulsltlon  of  additional  land.  It 
'*  «Uat«l  that  this  might  permit  the 
J^oi  as  much  as  4  million  acres  of 
^"Vvtinte  land  and  that  probably  85  per- 
■"t^  such  purchases  would  be  in  the 
*i»2n  and    eastern    part    of    the    United 

^**kt  Mr  GRANTS  meeting  It  wa.  also 
JmM  out  that  the  Forest  Service  would 
rSe  to  acquire  this  land  without  any 
Sriar  legUlatlve  authorization  and  that 
Sdff  the  weeks  law,  such  purchases  would 
^4  confined  to  existing  national  forests. 
Ths  NaUonal  Park  Service  would  have  to 
Icure  new  legislative  authorization  except 
wita  respect  to  ceruln  speclflc  areas  where 
H  II  now  authorized  to  buy  land.  The  Fish 
tad  Wildlife  Service  would  have  to  secure 
iMliUllve  authorization  for  all  Ito  land  ac- 
a^Uon  But  the  Forest  Service  would  be 
kbit  to  buy  land  In  any  areas  falling  wlt^ 
Uie  purview  of  this  bill  without  any  ad^T- 
Uoaal  legislative  authorization. 

g  It  was  also  brought  out  before  Mr. 
Otinrr-a  subcommittee  that  the  present  pro- 
Tiilons  of  the  bill  will  not  permit  the  Forest 
9er»lce  to  use  any  of  the  funds  for  recrea- 
tioi»l  development — although  development 
of  ealstlng  areas,  not  purchase  of  additional 
Und.  Is  the  urgent  need  In  the  western  part 
of  lh«  country. 

9.  As  the  result  of  Mr.  OaANT's  meeting, 
I  h«?e  worked  out  an  amendment  to  H.R. 
SMd  which  will  ( 1  (  permit  the  Forest  Serv- 
ice to  use  part  of  the  funds  available  to 
It  under  the  bill  for  the  development  of 
«ltl*r  existing  or  newly  acquired  areas  and 
(3)  require  new  legislative  authorlaatlon  for 
the  purchase  of  any  land  under  the  national 
forfst  part  of  this  program. 

1#.  The  amendment  would  appear  on  page 
M.  line  7.  At  the  end  of  the  paragraph 
beaded  "National  Forest  System",  strike  out 
the  period  and  Insert  a  colon  and  the  fol- 
lowing: "Prmided.  however.  That  funds  ap- 
propriated or  allotted  pursuant  to  this  Act 
for  use  within  the  national  forest  system 
maj  be  used  for  acquisition  only  as  here- 
ifter  authorized  by  law  and  for  recreational 
development." 

U.  Under  this  proposed  amendment,  the 
Forest  Service  would  not  be  able  to  rely  on 
iny  existing  authority  for  the  acquisition 
of  land  with  funds  made  available  under 
HJl.  3846,  but  would  have  to  come  before 
th«  Agricultural  Committee  of  the  Hoirse 
and  the  Agriculture  and  Forestry  Conunlttee 
of  the  Senate,  lay  out  Its  proposed  program  In 
»  public  hearing,  and  secure  the  enactment 
of  an  authorizing  law  before  acquiring  any 
new  lands 


13.  I  believe  that  this  amendment  will  give 
the  owners  of  private  forest  lands,  and  those 
who  rely  on  them  as  a  source  of  timber  and 
pulp,  full  protection  against  any  arbitrary 
USB  or  misuse  by  the  Forest  Service  of  the 
funds  available    under   HJl.   8846. 

13.  I  do  not  believe  that  my  amendment 
will  handicap  In  any  way  the  Forest  Service 
In  carrying  out  Its  responslblUtles  and  its 
program  under  H  R.  3846.  It  has  nothing  to 
lasr  In  appearing  before  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture  and  laying  out  Its  plans  for  rec- 
reational development  under  this  bill. 


14.  The  Committee  on  Agriculture  Is  now, 
and  always  has  been,  friendly  to  the  pro- 
grams and  objectives  of  the  Forest  Service. 
Furthermore,  it  has  been  the  legislative 
leader  In  seeking  to  develop  the  recreational 
values  of  the  national  forests  and  to  make  all 
at  their  resources  available  to  all  of  the 
people. 

(a)  In  1951  I  sent  otir  Forests  Subconunlt- 
tee  across  the  country  to  study  recreational 
possibilities  of  the  national  forests  and  as- 
sist in  their  development. 

(b)  As  a  result  of  this  subcommittee  ac- 
tivity there  was  a  renewed  Interest  In  public 
use  of  our  national  forests  and  a  bill  was 
developed  by  our  committee  to  remove  from 
national  forest  areas  many  old  and  unused 
mining  claims  whlch  were  blocking  recrea- 
tional development.  This  matter  was  carried 
to  a  most  successful  conclusion  by  Chairman 
AsPiN all's  committee. 

(c)  More  than  10  years  ago  our  Forests 
Subcommittee  advanced  the  proposal  for 
charging  small  fees  to  the  users  of  national 
forest  recreation  areas  to  help  finance  recrea- 
tional development — a  principle  which  Is 
now  embodied  In  HH.  3846. 

(d)  Toui  years  ago  the  Committee  on 
Agiicultxu-e  unanimously  reported  and  se- 
ctu-ed  the  passage  of  what  Is  known  as  the 
"Multiple  Use  Act"  which,  for  the  first  time 
made  recreation  one  of  the  basic  purposes 
for  the  establishment,  development,  and  ad- 
mlnUtratlon  of  our  national  forests. 

15.  I  hope  that  my  amendment  will  meet 
the  i^proval  of  everyone  who  Is  Interested 
In  this  bUl.  I  feel  sure  that  It  will  allay  the 
fears  of  those  who  depend  on  privately 
owned  forests  for  their  living,  and  will  re- 
move their  objections  to  the  bill.  I  believe 
that  most  of  the  recreation  and  conserva- 
tion groups  which  are  so  strongly  Interested 
in  this  bill  will  find  the  amendment  accept- 
able—particularly If  (as  I  hope)  It  wUl  re- 
move a  substantial  body  of  opposition  to  the 
bill's  enactment.  I  am  sure  that  the  Forest 
Service  will  find  It  easy  to  live  with. 

18.  But  whether  the  amendment  meets 
the  approval  of  anyone  else  or  not.  I  am  for 
It.  I  do  not  think  It  is  a  good  government 
to  turn  any  executive  agency  loose  on  a  $20 
million  a  year  land  acquisition  program 
without  any  speclflc  legislative  review  or  au- 
thority for  Its  purchases, 

17.  The  Weeks  law.  which  was  enacted  In 
1911,  and  on  which  the  Forest  Service  would 
rely  for  Its  acquisition  authority,  is  com- 
pletely Inappropriate  for  a  large-scale  land- 
btiylng  program  such  as  Is  contemplated  by 
HJl.884e.  ,^       ^^ 

18.  It  Is  true  that  the  funds  could,  not  be 
spent  until  they  had  been  appropriated  and 
that  the  Appropriations  Committee  could  re- 
quire such  deUUed  Justification  as  It  might 
deem  proper.  But  I  submit  that  the  Ap- 
propriations Committee  does  not  have  the 
long  background  of  experience  and  knowl- 
edge in  this  field  and  the  constant  contact 
with  the  entire  forest  Industry  that  the  legis- 
lative committee  has.  I  cannot  believe  that 
the  recreational  program  of  the  Forest  Serv- 
ice will  be  hurt  by  open  hearings  before  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture  before  It  carries 
out  that  program. 

19.  I  support  the  bill.  I  think  it  will  be 
a  better  bill  and  have  a  better  chance  of  en- 
actment with  my  amendment.  I  a«k  for  an 
open  rule  so  that  I  may  offer  my  amend- 
ment on  the  floor. 


I  said  then  that  I  hoped  my  amendment 
would  remove  a  substantial  body  of  opposi- 
tion to  the  bill's  enactment. 

I  am  happy  to  be  able  to  report  to  the 
committee  now  that  It  appears  to  have  done 

so.  ^         . 

In  a  meeting  at  Portland,  Oreg.,  last  week, 
the  National  Ltimber  Manufacturers'  Asso- 
ciation accepted  and  endorsed  the  amend- 
ment and  adopted  a  resolution  In  support 
of  HJl.  3846  with  incl vision  of  the  amend- 
ment. 

On  the  basis  of  this  action  by  the  private 
forest  Industry,  I  Intend  to  do  my  utmost  to 
see  that  the  amendment  Is  adopted  and  be- 
comes a  permanent  part  of  the  legislation. 

I  hope  that  the  other  agencies,  organiza- 
tions, and  State  and  Federal  governmental 
units  which  are  Interested  In  the  enactment 
of  this  important  bill  will  also  accept  the 
amendment  and  work  for  Its  adoption  as 
part  of  the  bill. 

Following  Is  the  full  text  of  a  letter  from 
Mr.  Bernard  L.  Orell,  chairman  of  the  For- 
est Industries  Council.  Informing  me  of  the 
action  taken  last  week  In  Portland.  The 
council  Is  composed  of  the  American  Paper 
and  Pulp  Association,  the  American  Pulp- 
wood  Association,  and  the  National  Lmnber 
Manufacturers  Association. 


SUlTLntKNTAL      STATXMINT     OF     RePRXSKNTA- 

Ttn  Habold  D.  Coolet  on  HJt    3846  Sxjb- 

uttted  to  thx  housx  rules  commntik, 

Mat  13, 1964 

On  May  8,  1964.  I  submitted  to  the  Rules 
Committee  a  statement  In  support  of  a 
rule  on  HJl.  3846.  the  land  and  water  con- 
servation bin.  and  discussed  an  ame.ndment 
which  I  propose  to  offer  when  the  bill 
r— chw  tlM  floor. 


Mat  12,  1964. 
The  Honorable  Harold  D.  Coolkt, 
Chairman,  House  Agriculture  Committee. 
US.  House  of  Representatives. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Cooley:  The  forest  Industry 
throughout  the  Nation  is  pleased  and  en- 
couraged with  your  remarks  on  May  6  be- 
fore the  Rules  Committee  and  sincerely 
hopes  your  amendment  Is  adopted.  It  will 
substantially  remove  the  widespread  fears  of 
an  expanded  national  forest  land  acquisition 
program  without  congressional  authoriza- 
tion. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  National  Lumber 
Manufacturers  Association  last  week  in  Port- 
land, Oreg.,  HJl.  3846  was  a  major  topic  of 
discussion.  Your  suggested  amendment  was 
analyzed  and  completely  endorsed  by  the 
delegates  from  all  over  the  Nation. 

Attached  Is  a  copy  of  your  Rules  Commit- 
tee statement  as  sent  to  the  Itunber  mdtis- 
try  throughout  the  Nation  to  get  support 
for  the  amendment.  A  slmUar  release  has 
been  sent  throughout  the  pulp  and  paper 
Industry. 

Your  amendment  will  remove  the  road- 
block that  causes  our  opposition  to  this  bill 
which  Is  basically  one  with  objectives  that 
we  have  consistently  supported.  I  am  store 
that  with  the  amendment,  the  forest  Indus- 
try can  lend  Its  support  to  the  bill's  enact- 
ment. 

Sincerely, 

B.  L.  0»ELL. 

Mr.  MORRIS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  my  distinguished  colleague 
from  New  York  [Mr.  O'Brien]. 

Mr.  O'BRIEN  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  have  been  struck  in  this  dis- 
cussion by  the  unanimous  expression 
that  we  need  an  expanded  program  of 
recreation  in  the  United  States. 

But  it  does  seem  to  me  if  we  accept 
some  of  the  suggestions  that  have  been 
made  we  will  go  through  the  process  of 
constructing  a  beautiful  car  without  gas 
or  tires.  I  wonder  how  much  would  be  In 
the  fund  to  expand  our  program  if  we 
were  not  permitted  to  have  user  fees;  if 
we  were  not  permitted  to  have  the  pro- 
ceeds from  the  sale  of  siuplus  property 
and  if  we  did  not  have  the  revenue  from 
the  motorboat  fuel  tax. 

I  think  one  of  our  problems  here,  and 
It  is  an  understandable  problem,  is  ttiat 
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thoae  who  are  fortunate  enough  in  many 
Instances  to  have  beautiful  Federal  out- 
door recreational  facilities  in  their  States 
may  forget  that  these  are  national — that 
these  are  Federal — that  their  proximity 
to  a  man's  back  door  does  not  make  them 
part  of  his  backyard ;  and  that  their  loca- 
tion in  a  particular  State  does  not  make 
of  them  a  State  facility. 

The  people  In  Washington  and  the 
people  In  Brooklyn  have  a  joint  owner- 
ship of  Interest  in  these  wonderful 
faclllUes. 

Now  I  did  not  rise  to  discuss  those  par- 
ticular things  because  I  would  like  to 
pinpoint  my  remarks  on  how  this  bill 
complements  the  efforts  of  the  States 
and  local  governments  to  meet  the  needs 
Of  our  citizens  in  this  field.  I  will  use 
the  State  of  New  York,  and  the  cities. 
towns,  villages,  and  counties  of  New 
York  State,  as  my  principal  examples 
because  New  York,  naturally,  is  the  State 
I  know  best. 

New  York  State  has  been  a  leader  in 
outdoor  recreation  for  years. 

Our  forest  preserve,  dating  back  80 
years,  is  the  largest  such  State  area  m 
the  country. 

Our  State  park  system,  comprising 
more  than  80  State  areas  serving  more 
than  30  million  people,  was  established 
more  than  40  years  ago.  New  York  has 
protected  and  made  it  possible  for  mil- 
lions of  Americans  to  enjoy  such  out- 
standing areas  as  the  Palisades  along 
the  Hudson  River,  Niagara  Fails,  Letch- 
worth  Gorge.  Saratoga  Reservation, 
Watklns  Glen,  and  the  high-peak 
Adirondacks 

In  1960  the  conservation  department 
of  New  York  State  recommended  a 
large-scale  park  and  outdoor  recreation 
land  acquisition  program,  including  a 
new  program  of  State  matching  grants 
to  local  goverrunents.  The  program  was 
based  on  a  conservation  department  re- 
port entitled  "Now  or  Never— A  Bold 
New  Program  for  Outdoor  Recreation," 
and  resulted  from  a  study  ordered  by 
Gov.  Nelson  Rockefeller.  Governor 
Rockefeller  endorsed  the  program  and 
submitted  it  to  the  legislature,  together 
with  a  $75  million  bond  issue  proposal 
to  finance  it.  The  proposition  was  passed 
by  the  legislature  with  overwhelming  bi- 
partisan support  in  both  houses  and 
placed  on  the  statewide  ballot.  In  the 
November  1960  general  election  the 
voters  approved  the  bonds  by  nearly 
3tol. 

The  next  year,  1962,  the  voters  of  New 
York  State  established  beyond  doubt  how 
they  stand  with  respect  to  the  urgency 
of  need  for  acquisition  of  outdoor  recre- 
ation areas  when  they  approved — by  the 
same  margin  of  nearly  3  to  1 — the  issu- 
ing of  an  additional  $25  million  worth 
of  bonds  for  this  same  "now  or  never" 
program. 

The  press  of  New  York  State  gave 
both  bond  prof>ositions  wholehearted  en- 
dorsement. So  did  Important  civic  asso- 
ciations which  urged  the  voters  to  cast 
a  vote  for  a  better  future. 

Today  the  State  conservation  depart- 
ment, and  the  other  State  agencies  in- 
volved, are  completing  the  last  of  the 
land  acquisitions  financed  by  the  Bonds. 
And  the  hundreds  of  local  governments 


which  are  participating  in  the  grant-in- 
aid  portion  of  the  program  are  complet- 
ing their  land  acquisition  projtx^ts  The 
energetic  participation  of  the  local  gov- 
ernment.^, and  the  successful  efforts  they 
have  made  to  raise  matching  funds,  at- 
test to  their  judgments  as  to  the  ur- 
gency of  the  need  fi)r  outdoor  recreation 
land  acquisition  The  grarit-in-aid  por- 
tion of  the  Nfw  York  bond  i.v  ue  program 
repre.sents  half  of  the  $100  million  in- 
volved, or  $.50  million  The  iirant-in-aid 
features  of  the  New  York  program  are. 
incidentally,  very  similar  to  the  grant- 
in-aid  features  of  the  land  and  water 
con.servation  fund  bill 

The  CHAIRMAN  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  has  expired 

Mr  SAYLOR.  Mr  Chairman.  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  O'BRIEN  of  Nrw  York  I  thank 
the  gentleman.  Mr  Chairman,  the  over- 
whelming success  of  the  New  York  State 
bond  i.s.su!'s  ha.s  h.'lped  rncoura^-e  and 
stimulate  a  wave  of  similar  action  in 
other  States  across  the  Nation. 

Durint:  the  last  3  years  Wiscon.sin,  New- 
Jersey.  Minnesota,  and  Connecticut  have 
enacted  similar  program.s. 

And  just  last  November  the  voters  of 
three  additional  States — Ohio.  Pennsyl- 
vania, and  Florida— approved  Stat^  out- 
door recreation  b<)ndin;.r  propo.sals  which 
had  the  strong  support  of  Govs  James  A. 
Rhodes,  William  W  Scranton,  and  Far- 
ris  Bryant. 

This  coming  November  the  voters  of 
California,  Washington  State,  and  Rhode 
Island  will  vote  on  similar  bonding  pro- 
posals which  have  been  approved  by 
their  leeislatures  and  are  rccommmded 
by  Govs.  Edmund  G  Brown.  Albert  D 
Rosellini.  and  John  H   Chafee. 

And  in  at  least  a  dozen  other  States, 
the  State  legislatures  or  Governors  have 
Uken  significant  steps  toward  similar 
programs. 

Tht'.M-  State  L'overnment.s— Including 
those  which,  like  New  York,  are  making 
the  [greatest  effort  to  meet  State  respon- 
sibilities in  this  field— are  supporting  the 
land  and  water  conservation  fund  bill. 

In  New  York  State,  for  example,  where 
the  direct  appropriations  for  park  and 
recreation  development — as  distin- 
guished from  land  acquisition — is  more 
than  $10  million,  the  administrators  of 
our  State  program  know  that  they  will 
not  be  able  to  meet  the  rapidly  grow- 
ing need.s — even  at  their  present  level 
of  effort.  And  the  needs  in  New  York 
State  are  no  different — per  capita — from 
the  needs  in  most  other  States. 

I  am  advi.sed  by  administrators  of  the 
New  York  Con.servation  Department  that 
conservative  projections  indicate  that 
the  present  level  of  capital  improvements 
for  development  of  parks  and  other  rec- 
reation lands  should  be  at  least  doubled 
if  New  York  State  is  t-o  meet  Its  share 
of  this  nationwide  need. 

New  York  State.  I  might  note,  has 
had  no  Federal  assistance  of  conse- 
quence, direct,  or  indirect,  in  the  out- 
door recreation  field.  Federal  acreage 
is  very  small,  in  national  forests  or  other- 
wise, and  there  Is  no  true  Federal  out- 
door recreation  area  in  the  State, 

Yet  New  York  is  traversed  by  heavily 
traveled  tourist  routes  in  all  directions 
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It  is  obvious  that  our  State  a«H  ,. 
parks  and  other  outdoor  area*  jii***l 
people  of  not  one  State  but  man?*!^ 
welcome  this.  We  welcome  ourTif^« 
but  obviously  they  compound  our  flJ.  = 
ing  problems  In  this  field        °^°n»ae. 

New  York,  by  its  foresight,  now  hi.., 
quired  sufficient  park  land  to  m^^" 
needs  for  at  least  a  few  years  ^ 

Our  primary  need  now  is  to  devt^ 
the  areas  we  have  acquired  "'^'oop 

Our  State  and  local  government*  h.* 
demon-strated  know-how  and  exDeri^w 
We  have  proved  that  a  grant-lnS 
program  in  this  field  works  We  hav* 
going  program  of  development  at  such  I 
level  that  we  will  be  able  to  match  ti» 
most  optimistic  granLs  which  would  h» 
authorized  by  this  bill 


York  has  done  and  is  doing  iti 
But  New  York.  too.  needs  hpin  i. 


Nt>w 
part  But  iNew  YorK.  too.  needs  help  to 
financing  the  improvements  and  devel- 
opmenUs  necessary  to  meet  its  share  of 
the  fast-growing  and  urgent  needs  of  m 
expanding  population  to  see,  use.  enjoj 
and  appreciate  our  outdoor  heritage 

The  conservation  fund  bill  has  the 
strong  endorsement  of  Harold  G.  Wllo, 
our  State  commissioner  of  conservation 
of  Laurance  S.  Rockefeller,  the  chairmsn 
of  our  State  council  of  parks,  and  of  our 
Governor,  Nelson  Rockefeller. 

Commissioner  Wilm  and  Mr.  Laurance 
Rockefeller  have  advi.sed  me  that  from 
the  standpoint  of  New  York  and  the  othe 
States  with  similar  problems,  the  laul 
and  water  conservation  fund  bill  could 
be  the  most  significant  Federal  conser- 
vation in  the  last  50  years.  I  agree  with 
this  appraisal. 

A  keystone  recommendation  of  the  ^^ 
port  of  the  Outdoor  Recreation  Ite- 
sources  Review  Commi.ssion  (ORRRC\ 
chaired  by  Mr.  Laurance  Rockefeller, 
was  that  the  States  should  play  the  prlih 
cipal  and  the  pivotal  role  in  meeting  the 
outdoor  recreation  needs  of  their  citisea. 

The  Commi.ssion  s  report  noted  thit: 

since  othiT  responsibilities  that  affect  out- 
door  recreation  opportunities,  such  as  high- 
way construction  and  the  management  c< 
forest,  wildlife,  and  water  resourcej,  in 
Hl.so  generally  focused  at  this  level,  the  St*t« 
governments  can  make  sure  that  these  pro- 
grams are  In  harmony  with  recreation  ob- 
jectives 

The  .''t.fttes  can  be  partlcvilarly  effecUve  la 
stimulating  counties  and  munlclpalltlei  to 
take  separate  and  Joint  action. 

Finally,  they  are  the  mo.st  effective  avenm 
through  which  Federal  aid  can  be  channeUd 
to  meet  varying  needs. 

At  the  same  time  the  Commlssioc 
found  that : 

state  performance  |ln  meeting  outdoor 
recreation  needs  |  has  been  uneven.  ProgitB 
has  been  slow  In  many  areas. 

Therefore,  the  Commission  recom- 
mended that  a  Federal  grant-in-aid  prth 
gram  should  be  established  to  assist  the 
States  in  meeting  the  demand  for  out- 
door recreation. 

The  Commission  said  that: 

Federal  aid  cannot  provide  more  th«a  • 
fraction  of  the  funds  needed,  nor  shooM 
It;  its  great  Importance  will  be  as  a  otilj* 
to  spur  local  and  State  action 

Mr  Chairman,  it  is  for  these  reaiooi 
that  I  support  the  land  and  water  ctBr 
servation   fund   bill   and  urge  my  oil- 
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jjjjy^g  to  support  its 


passage  at  this 


^    EDMONDSON.    Mr.    Chairman. 
-«ii  thf  gentleman  yield?  ^     ,  ,. 

•*ir  03RIEN  of  New  York.  I  yield 
.J^t  gentleman  from  Oklahoma. 
'°ur  EDMONDSON.  The  genUeman 
h  JmAde  note  of  the  fact  that  New  York 
w\  had  no  Federal  assistance  of  conse- 
?Sna  in  the  recreation  field,  but  I  be- 
C  Oie  gentleman  will  agree  that  tWs 
I!;ming  due  in  large  measure  to  his 
^rvery  able  leadership,  the  House 
J^ittee  on  Interior  and  Insular  AS- 
STreported  a  bill  to  provide  for  the 
-Sl^fiment  of  the  Fire  Island  National  • 
SSiore  Park  in  the  State  of  New  York, 
rXrizing  $16  million  for  expenditure 
for  that  particular  outdoor  recreation 
ooerfttion  in  New  York. 

Mr  O'BRIEN  of  New  York.  I  am  very 
grateful  to  the  gentleman  for  reminding 
me  of  that  because  I  am  convinced  that 
unless  this  bill  becomes  law  that  great 
project  on  Long  Island  will  remain  only 

*  Mt^ASPINALL.  Mr.  Chairman.  wUl 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  O'BRIEN  of  New  York.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Colorado. 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  We  did  not  report 
the  bill.    The  bill  is  being  considered. 

Mr.  O'BRIEN  of  New  York.  I  hope 
the  gentleman  from  Oklahoma  is  a  good 

prophet. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  O'BRIEN  of  New  York.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  I  admit  that  the 
bill  has  not  been  formally  reported,  and 
there  are  some  perfecting  amendments 
still  to  be  adopted,  but  I  feel  certain  my 
good  chairman  will  agree  that  there  has 
been  no  opposition  to  the  bill  and  it  is 
about  as  certain  as  the  fact  that  the  sim 
»111  come  up  in  the  morning  that  it  will 
be  fii;ialized  and  reported  at  the  next 
meeting  of  the  full  committee. 

Mr.  O'BRIEN  of  New  York.  I  say  to 
the  gentleman  from  Oklahoma  that  I 
hope  the  money  to  finance  the  project 
»111  be  as  certain  as  the  reporting  of  the 
bill  by  the  committee. 

I  listened  with  great  interest  to  the 
gentleman  from  Oklahoma  earlier  today. 
when  he  presented  that  beautifully 
spotted  map  showing  all  the  reservoirs 
around  the  country.  I  wonder  if  the 
gentleman  has  any  figures  which  would 
Indicate  how  many  of  those  reservoirs 
are  surrounded  by  State-owned  lands, 
Into  which  the  bill  would  not  reach. 

Mr.  ED.MONDSON.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  OBRIEN  of  New  York.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  I  am  sorry  that  I 
do  not  have  information  on  that  par- 
ticular item,  but  I  can  inform  the  gentle- 
man that  there  are  three  major  Army 
Engineer  reservoirs  in  his  State — Eltj^t 
Sidney  Reservoir.  Mount  Morris  Reser- 
voir, and  Whitney  Point  Reservoir — al- 
ready completed,  which  do  rebut  to  some 
extent  the  statement  that  there  is  no 
Federal  Investment  in  outdoor  recrea- 
tion in  the  State  of  New  York. 

Mr.  OBRIEN  of  New  York.     I  said 
'major.'  of  course,  but  I  am  glad  the 
gentleman  has  mentioned  those  three. 
CX 1041 


I  am  convinced  that  the  overwhelming 
majority  of  the  people  of  the  State  of 
New  York  would  approve  user  charges 
for  the  three  reservoirs  mentioned,  pro- 
vided that  the  funds  raised  would  be 
used  to  provide  outdoor  recreation  for 
millions  of  people  presently  unable  to 
use  them. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  I  feel  confident 
that  the  gentleman  is  speaking  accu- 
rately as  to  the  desires  of  the  people  in 
his  State,  but  I  have  noted  the  fact  that, 
on  the  Fire  Island  National  Seashore  bill, 
the  language  provides  for  user  fees  and 
not  for  entrance  and  admission  fees. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  has  again  expired. 

Mr.  BAYLOR.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  require  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Keith]  . 
Mr.  KEITH.  Mr.  Chairman,  this  bill  is 
good  legislation.  As  the  House  knows,  it 
is  in  part  the  product  of  extensive  re- 
search done  by  a  special  Outdoor  Recrea- 
tion Commission.  The  Commission  was 
composed  of  men  and  women  from  all 
regions  of  the  country,  armed  with  the 
background  and  experience  to  enable 
them  to  contribute  greatly  to  the  Nation's 
efforts  to  find  the  best  methods  of  setting 
aside  areas  for  conservation  and  recre- 
ational purposes. 

I  am  proud  to  note  at  this  point  that 
the  executive  secretary  of  this  Commis- 
sion came  from  my  district.  His  name  is 
Francis  W.  Sargent,  an  expert  in  his  field 
and  a  former  commissioner  of  natural 
resources  in  Massachusetts. 

Three  years  ago  the  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs  reported  out — 
and  the  Congress  passed— legislation  au- 
thorizing the  national  seashore  at  Cape 
Cod  which,  proudly,. is  a  part  of  my  dis- 
trict. I  would  like  to  report  to  my  col- 
leagues that  the  National  Park  Service 
is  doing  a  good  job  of  administering  this 
new  facility.  The  Administrator,  Bob 
Oibbs,  is  admired  and  respected  by  the 
people  of  the  cape,  and  the  regional 
director  of  the  Park  Service  out  of  Phila- 
delphia, Mr.  Lee,  has  been  sympathetic 
to  the  peculiar  problems  that  a  national 
park  or  seashore  inevitably  faces. 

I  would  like  to  observe  that  had  this 
legislation  (H.R.  3846)  or  a  similar 
measure  been  enacted  some  years  ago,  as 
it  no  doubt  should  have  been,  the  need 
for  federally  preserved  seashores  and 
parks  would  have  been  much  less  than  is 
now  the  case.  May  I  say,  further,  that 
enactment — even  at  this  late  date — will 
help  the  States  to  take  care  of  some  of 
the  Incidental  pressures  experienced  by 
the  National  Park  System.  The  primary 
purpose  of  the  national  seashore  on  Cape 
Cod  Is  conservation.  Too  much  recrea- 
tional activity  at  the  seashore  could  ob- 
viously detract  from  this  important  and 
basic  purpose. 

If  we  pass  the  bill  before  us  today,  its 
provisions  will  permit  the  Common- 
wealth of  Massachusetts — as  I  tinder- 
stand  the  legislation— to  acquire  areas 
for  recreational  facilities  in  locations 
convenient  to  historic  sites,  which 
aboimd  In  Massachusetts.  This  will  give 
the  traveling  public  an  opportunity  for  a 
truly  balanced  vacation  in  the  Bay 
State.  They  can  visit  historic  places  like 
Plymouth,  enjoy  the  natural  beauty  of 


the  national  seashore  at  Cape  Cod  and 
participate  in  the  recreational  facilities 
which  can  be  established  nearby  imder 
this  legislation. 

I  hope  the  Congress  will  put  its  stamp 
of  approval  on  this  bill  and  thereby  en- 
courage the  States  to  work  with  the  Na- 
tional Goverrunent  in  the  best  interests 
of  a  balanced  program  of  recreatfoti  and 
conservation. 

H.R.  3846  is,  I  believe,  consistent  with 
the  philosophy  of  the  Republican  Party 
in  that  it  encourages  State  and  munici- 
pal governments  to  undertake  programs 
on  their  own.  The  bill's  provisions  for 
matching  funds  on  a  50-50  basis  between 
the  Federal  and  State  Governments  will 
assure  that  the  program  will  not  become 
one  of  massive  handouts  which  would 
destroy  local  initiative.  The  proposed 
arrangement  will  provide  incentive  on  a 
monetary  basis  but  will  leave  the  respon- 
sibility in  the  proper  hands. 

Through  this  legislation,  Congress  has 
an  excellent  opportunity  to  strengthen 
the  entire  outdoor  recreation  and  con- 
servation program  on  all  levels  of  gov- 
ernment. I  urge  my  colleagues,  there- 
fore, to  give  full  support  to  the  establish- 
ment of  the  land  and  water  conservation 
fund. 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  require  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Maryland  [Mr.  Mathias]  . 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  Chairman,  in  the 
beautiful  uplands  of  western  Maryland, 
summer  temperatures  are  at  least  10 
degrees  lower  than  in  the  nearby  metro- 
politan areas.  Because  of  cool  weather 
and  other  factors,  a  great  influx  of  tour- 
ists and  vacationists  visit  our  area  in  the 
summer.  „ 

Western  Maryland  provides  niany 
forms  of  outdoor  recreation,  such  as 
good  fishing,  boating,  bathing,  picnick- 
ing, and  camping.  Its  verdant  valleys, 
rolling  hills,  and  wonderful  mountains 
all  contribute  to  the  attractiveness  of  the 
area.  It  has  numerous  streams  and 
water  areas,  including  Deep  Creek  Lake, 
a  4, 400 -acre  expanse  that  is  a  delight  to 
outdoor  recreationists. 

While  State  and  local  officials  are  do- 
ing all  they  can  to  meet  the  demand  of 
people  from  many  metropolitan  areas 
and  numerous  States  for  outdoor  recrea- 
tion opportunities,  present  effort  is  in- 
adequate. We  need  the  land  and  water 
conservation  fund  bill  to  help  us  improve 
existing  recreation  areas  and  develop 
new  ones. 

This  bill,  H.R.  3846,  which  the  House 
is  now  considering,  would  be  a  great  boon 
to  my  part  of  the  State  in  particular.  As 
you  know,  this  measure  proposes  that 
the  Federal  Government  make  50-50 
matching  grants  to  the  States  for  out- 
door recreation  purposes. 

Much  of  the  western  Maryland  area 
could  use  State  and  Federal  funds  for 
outdoor  recreation  purposes  to  serve  the 
need  of  people  from  many  parts  of  the 
Nation.  The  Potomac  River  Valley  could 
provide  recreationists  with  countless 
happy  days  of  camping,  picnicking,  fish- 
ing, and  hunting.  Our  State  forests  and 
parks  need  additional  facilities  to  ac- 
commodate increasing  numbers  of  visi- 
tors who  live  in  increasing  numbers  in 
the  urban  belt  stretching  from  Rich- 
mond to  Boston. 
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I  want  to  emphasize  that  no  money  in 
the  fund  proposed  by  the  bill  could  be 
spent  imtll  Congress  appropriated  It. 
Each  year,  the  administration  would  sub- 
mit a  budget  request  based  on  the  fund's 
revenues.  It  would  then  be  up  to  Con- 
gress to  say  how  much  could  be  spent. 

The  bill  also  provides  for  a  fair  and 
proper  distribution  among  the  50  States 
of  all  the  moneys  appropriated.  It  pro- 
vides that  two-fifths  shall  be  available 
for  equal  distribution  among  the  States, 
and  the  other  three-flfths  on  the  basis 
of  need. 

It  has  been  estimated  that  In  a  rep- 
resentative year,  more  than  $1  million  of 
Federal  fimds  would  be  available  to  each 
State,  if  matched,  for  outdoor  recreation 
purposes. 

I  am  a  strong  supporter  of  this  bill  I 
believe  It  would  be  good  for  my  district, 
my  State,  and  the  entire  country'. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  vote  for  the 
passage  of  H.R.  3846. 

Mr.  KYL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa. 

Mr.  KYL.  I  thank  the  gentleman  for 
making  an  eloquent  ca^^e  for  the  argu- 
ment that  what  we  need  is  development 
rather  than  space,  because  he  is  certainly 
one  Member  who  realizes  that  we  need 
space,  since  he  has  people  and  not  space 
I  am  tempted  at  this  time  to  relate  a 
recent  news  story  app*>aring  in  the  pap^-r 
only  a  week  ago  telling  the  story  of  what 
occurred  In  an  area  which  was  burned 
over  by  a  forest  fire  in  Califonnia.  When 
a  ranger  approached  one  smoldering  tre<* 
that  was  still  actually  on  fire  he  noticed 
a  family  was  pitching  their  tent  beneath 
the  stump.  The  ranger  asked  why  on 
earth  they  would  be  pitching  a  tent  here 
where  the  ashes  were  not  yet  cool.  Their 
answer  was.  "Because  this  is  the  only 
place  we  can  find  which  is  not  crowded." 
Mr.  MORRIS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  our  distinguished  colleague 
from  Idaho  ( Mr.  Whiti  1 . 

Mr.  SAYLOR  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Idaho 
[Mr.  Whiti]. 

Mr.  WHITE.  Mr'  Chairman,  it  was 
interesting  to  hear  the  comments  of  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa  fMr.  KvlI  with 
respect  to  California  and  to  some  people 
pitching  a  tent  underneath  a  burning 
tree  on  the  hot  ashes.  I  would  love  to 
have  those  people  come  Into  the  State  of 
Idaho  where  over  60  percent  of  our  area 
Is  federally  owned,  and  I  am  sure  there 
are  many,  many  millions,  perhaps  bil- 
lions of  trees  and  where  there  are  no  fires 
or  ashes  and  where  they  could  pitch  their 
tent. 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  an  American,  a 
Democrat,  a  citizen  of  a  public-lands 
State,  and  as  a  member  of  the  committee 
which  reported  H  R.  3846,  I  am  opposed 
to  the  present  provisions  In  this  bill 
which  establish  entrance  and  admission 
fees.  Many  Members  of  Congress  op- 
pose this  legislation  for  many  different 
reasons,  but  I  would  like  to  concentrate 
on  the  one  which  proposes  the  applica- 
tion of  admission  fees.  The  proposal  to 
tax  the  American  people  for  entrance  or 
admission  to  public  lands  is  a  breach  of 


the  promise  expressed  and  Implicit  in  all 
of  our  public  lands  laws,  that  these  lands 
shall  be  open  to  all  the  people  of  Amer- 
ica without  charge. 

I  do  not  believe  there  is  a  Member  of 
this  body  who  does  not  agree  with  the 
principle  enunclatea  by  the  Outdoor 
Recreation  Resources  Review  Commis- 
sion; namely,  that  if  recreational  facili- 
ties are  provided  at  Federal  expense  a 
fair  and  reasonable  system  of  fees  should 
be  established. 

I  might  mention  that  the  previous 
speaker,  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
I  Mr.  O'Brien  1 ,  in  speaking  on  this  legis- 
lation, referred  merely  to  user  fees.  He 
did  not  speak  about  admission  fees.  I 
think  this  mistake  iias  been  made  here 
many  times.  Majiy  people  have  talked 
about  these  particular  fees  as  being  user 
fees  but  not  as  admission  fees,  which  in 
fact  are  provided  for  in  this  bill. 

The  bill  we  are  now  considering  goes 
far  beyond  this  principle  and  gives  the 
Secretary  the  power  to  set  fees  for  not 
only  the  use  of  recreational  facilities  but 
al.so  for  mere  entrance  onto  the  public 
lands. 

The  broad  and  exce.s.slve  authority  is 
stated  twice  in  the  land  and  water  con- 
servation fund  bill,  first  (in  page  21.  lines 
14  throuk'h  21  where  the  Pre.sident  is 
Kiven  autliority  to  extend  the  limits  and 
set  tiie  boundaries  for  the  land  and  water 
areas  in  whicli  entraiire  and  adniLsslon 
fees  may  be  ciiarKed  Several  members 
of  the  committee  ha\e  indicated  that 
admi.'vsion  and  entrance  fees  will  not  ap- 
ply to  general  admi-ssion  to  the  national 
forests,  but  the  authority  Ls  in  the  bill, 
definitely.  aJid  it  is  merely  at  the  caprice 
of  the  Secretary-  that  these  fees  and  ad- 
mission charges  and  the  boundaries  to 
which  tiiey  may  be  applied  would  be  .set 
forth. 

The  .same  authority  Is  repeated  on 
page  22,  lines  20  through  22.  I  submit 
that  this  is  contrary"  to  the  recommenda- 
tions of  the  Outdoor  Recreation  Re- 
sources Review  Commission,  and  as  has 
been  previously  stated  here,  to  the  plat- 
form of  the  Democratic  Party  and  the 
interests  of  the  American  people,  and 
hopefully,  the  intent  of  the  Congress. 

EXiring  committee  consideration  of 
H  R  3846  we  adopted  an  amendment 
which  would  limit  the  charging  of  en- 
trance and  admission  fees  to  areas  where 
recreational  facilities  or  services  are 
provided  at  Federal  expense. 

Mr  Chairman,  I  believe  this  amend- 
ment needs  more  emphasis  and  clarifi- 
cation In  view  of  the  two  portl(jns  of 
the  bill  just  cited.  It  is  my  intention 
to  offer  an  amendment  which  will  clarify 
and  delineate  more  .sharply  the  author- 
ity of  the  administrator  of  the  land  and 
water  conservation  fund 

I  had  hoped  an  amendment  would  not 
be  necessary  because  after  the  adoption 
of  the  language  on  page  22.  lines  22 
through  25,  I  thought  the  inrent  of  the 
committee  would  bt-  more  explicit  in  the 
majority  report,  namely,  that  entrance 
and  admission  fees  would  not  be  charged 
for  the  mere  transversing  of  public  lands 
which  are  unimproved  for  recreational 
facilities. 

Mr  Chairman.  I  am  very  disappointed 
to  see  that  the  majority  report  watered 


down  the  meaning  of  the 
The  language  of  the  report  on  nt^* 
subsection  2,  still  leaves  it  opentoi 
administrators  to  determine  Just  J^| 
a  recreational  area.  Conceivaj^^ 
stocking  of  a  small  tributary  b^toifc! 
reau  of  Sport  Fisheries  would  be  i 
clent  Justification  for  the  Secretuwr 
the  Department  of  the  Interior  to  ■• 
that  the  whole  river  system  Is  now  km! 
reational  area  into  which  entranced 
admission  fees  may  be  charged,  or  tt» 
preservation  of  a  few  trees  along 'af(»2 
highway  by  the  Forest  Service  nZ 
conceivably  give  some  future  Scci^m 
of  Agriculture  reason  to  believe  tfastuS 
entire  national  forest  Is  a  recreation 
area  on  which  entrance  and  admlatM 
fees  could  be  charged. 

Mr.  Chairman, -now  is  the  time  forti4 
Congress  to  prevent  such  Interpretttke 
of  the  law.  If  we  do  not  clearly  limit  U» 
authority  for  charging  admission  tm 
I  cannot  support  this  bill,  nor  do  I  bi- 
heve  any  Member  of  Congress  shouM  or 
would. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  amendment  whldi 
I  shall  propose  clearly  states,  in  line  with 
the  public  land  law  tradition,  that  ao 
fees  are  to  be  charged  for  mere  accea 
to  the  public  land.  It  is  my  belief  that 
the  adoption  of  the  amendment  win  re- 
solve the  conflict  now  existing  in  thehOl 
and  will  prevent  an  extreme  interpreta- 
tion of  the  law,  which  I  have  pointed  out 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  urge  all  memben  o( 
the  committee  to  consider  my  propool 
with  favor. 

Mr.  Chairman,  In  line  with  this  think- 
ing, I  would  like  to  ask  the  chairman  of 
the  committee  a  question  and  perhaja 
he  can  clarify  some  of  the  matters  which 
I  have  just  mentioned. 

On  page  21  of  the  bill,  lines  14  thromh 
21,  and  on  page  22  of  the  bill,  Unes  X 
through  22;  are  these  provisions  in  con- 
flict with  the  provisions  of  limitation  in 
Unes  22  through  25  on  page  22.  that  no 
entrance  or  admission  fee  shall  be 
charged  except  in  such  areas  or  portkoi 
thereof  administered  by  the  Fedoil 
agency  where  recreational  faculties  of 
services  are  provided  at  Federal  expewe? 
Mr.  ASPINAIJ..  Mr.  Chairman,  If  pu 
colleague  from  Idaho  will  yield  to  me — 
Mr.  WHITE.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Colorado. 

Mr.  ASPINAIX.  I  do  not  see  any 
conflict  whatsoever  In  the  language  used. 
Mr.  WHITE  Well,  in  speaking  to  BJ 
chairman  a  moment  ago.  he  said  it  wouM 
take  a  Hitler  to  interpret  the  bill  In  the 
manner  in  which  I  have  interpreted  it 
I  .sometimes  feel  that  some  of  the  peopli 
we  have  downtown  and  in  the  Pore« 
Service  take  on  the  .same  type  clothlBI 
that  Mr.  Hitler  wore  at  times  when  thej 
are  administering  the  rules  and  regula- 
tions and  the  Manual  of  the  Forest  Sen- 
Ice,  and  I  can  see  them  so  extending  thdr 
activities  with  reference  to  this  proposed 
legislation. 

Mr  ASPINALI..  If  the  gentleman  wfll 
yield  further,  I  can  understand  my  col- 
league's feelings  in  this  matter  bees* 
he  and  I  have  some  matters  that  bftn 
been  brought  to  us  that  seem  as  If  tbtf 
administrative  decisions  and  actions  SR 
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»,^  of  an  autocrat.  This  Is  what 
SHJd  our  friend  the  genUenian  from 
;^^  [Mr.  GRirriN]  a  while  ago  In 
*J^tement.  It  just  seems  to  me 
SLih  that  somewhere  along  the  line 
*°Sve  to  do  our  duty  in  establishing 
ISS  general  policy  and  accept  the  fur- 
SSresponsibUlty  of  legislators  and  use 
Sf  oTersight  responslbUltles  in  addl- 
2^  Serek..  I  believe  this  is  the  only 
!«« this  can  be  done.  We  cannot  by  law 
IS  care  of  every  litUe  instance,  every 
iSi  event,  every  little  situation,  that  is 
foinf  to  happen  sometime  in  the  future. 
We  atabUsh  the  broad  lines  and  we  then 
toB-D  up  with  what  the  bureaucrat,  be 
hTJaclined  to  be  a  Hitler  or  otherwise, 
njtenipts  to  do  and  see  to  it  that  the 
riahts  of  the  people  are  protected. 

Mr  WHITE.  I  would  like  to  ask  the 
ecntleman  a  further  question.  On  page 
20  of  the  report,  in  explaining  the 
amendment  that  we  have  been  discuss- 
ing, the  report  says : 

Thto  meanfl  that  the  bill  wUl  not  be  appli- 
cable to  areas  where  recreation  la  purely 
indclental  to  another  major  purpose  of  the 
irea. 

I  would  like  to  ask  if  this  statement  of 
the  report  firmly  sets  that  the  mere  ac- 
cess to  the  national  forests  for  the  pur- 
pose of  hunting,  or  for  fishing  in  an  un- 
improved area,  would  not  be  subject  to 
an  admission  fee  under  these  condi- 
tion*? 

Mi-  ASPINALL.  In  my  opinion  there 
would  be  no  admission  fee.  It  is  not  in- 
tended that  Just  because  a  forest  area, 
a  mtional  forest  area  or  a  Bureau  of 
Land  Management  area,  which  involves 
the  same  thing,  and  is  known  to  be  a 
recreational  area,  that  a  fee  would  be 
chwged  for  Just  crossing  over  the  line 
and  hunting. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Idaho  has  expired. 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
the  gentleman  1  additional  minute. 

Mr.  ASPlNftLL.  Or  for  fishing,  as  far 
u  that  is  concerned.  I  cannot  see  any 
charges  being  made  under  the  provisions 
of  this  bill  unless  they  have  facilities 
that  have  been  provided  at  the  expense 
of  the  Federal  Government,  which  would 
necessitate  considering  this  a  recrea- 
tional facility  for  charging  under  the 
terms  or  provisions  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  WHITE.    I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr  WHITE.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  I  would  like  to  say  to 
the  gentleman  from  Idaho  that  I  asso- 
ciate myself  with  the  answer  that  was 
given  to  him  by  the  chairman  of  the 
full  committee  that  we  cannot  set  up  all 
of  the  lines  and  all  of  the  detail  in  this 
bill,  that  the  members  of  the  House  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs  Committee  will 
have  a  continuing  responsibility  to  see  to 
It  that  representatives  of  the  executive 
br»nc,h  of  the  Government  do  not  as- 
sume too  much  of  a  Hitler  attitude,  as 
you  have  described  it.  In  the  ipterpreta- 
tlon  of  the  rules  that  are  laiA  down. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Idaho  has  again  ex- 
pired. 


Mr.  MORRIS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
the  gentleman  1  additional  minute. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WHITE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  I  appreciate  the 
gentleman  jrieldlng.  I  merely  wanted  to 
voice  one  Member's  deep  appreciation  to 
the  gentleman  from  Idaho  for  the  flght 
which  he  fs  waging  to  continue  in  full 
force  and  effect  a  very  important  prin- 
ciple in  the  development  of  this  Govern- 
ment; that  is,  the  principle  of  free  ac- 
cess to  the  public  lands  and  public 
waters.  I  think  the  gentleman  has  made 
a  great  contribution  by  the  determined 
flght  he  has  made  for  that  principle,  and 
I  want  lo  commend  him  for  it. 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WHITE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Colorado. 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  In  connection  with 
free  access,  apparently  for  the  purpose 
of  recreation,  remember  that  the  users 
of  the  public  domain,  whether  it  be  un- 
der the  Forest  Service  or  the  timber  har- 
vesters, or  the  miners,  or  the  grazers, 
they  have  to  pay  for  their  use,  and  it  has 
come  to  the  place  where  recreation  is 
going  to  control  some  of  these  uses  of  the 
land,  and  if  we  are  going  to  do  that  we 
should  make  them  pay  a  little  too  under 
proper  circumstances. 

Mr.  WHITE.  I  would  say  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Colorado  that  it  should  also 
be  our  purpose  here  to  establish  no 
broad  precedent  that  will  give  the  execu- 
tive branch  of  the  Grovernment  the  right 
to  control  access  to  the  public  lands. 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  re- 
serve the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  MORRIS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
souri [Mr.  ICHORDl. 

Bi4r.  ICHORD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want 
to  start  off  by  congratulating  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  for 
bringing  out  HM.  3846.  I  want  particu- 
larly to  congratulate  the  chairman  of 
the  full  committee,  the  gentleman  from 
Colorado,  Congressman  Aspinall;  the 
chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Na- 
tional Parks,  the  gentleman  from  New 
Mexico,  Congressman  Morris;  and  the 
ranking  minority  member  of  the  com- 
mittee, the  gentleman  from  Pennsyl- 
variia.  Congressman  Baylor,  for  the 
great  amount  of  effort  they  have  put  into 
this  bill. 

I  was  a  member  of  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  long  enough 
to  leam  firsthand  that  these  men  and 
other  members  of  the  committee,  also,  do 
not  make  snap  judgments  about  matters 
of  Importance  and  that  when  a  bill  of 
the  magnitude  of  H H.  3846  comes  out  of 
that  committee  it  comes  out  only  after 
long,  painstaking,  careful  and,  I  add, 
conservative  consideration. 

•nils  was  borne  in  on  me  not  only  by 
my  service  on  the  conunittee  but  also  by 
the  attention  the  conmiittee  gave  to  one 
of  my  bills — the  bill  to  create  the  Ozark 
National  Scenic  Riverways — which,  I 
hope,  will  come  here  to  the  floor  of  the 
House  very  shortly.  All  of  us  who  have 
national  park  bills  pending  before  the 
House  have  had  ample  warning  that  en- 


SMJtment  of  H  Jl.  3846  is  a  must.  I  gladly 
support  it,  however,  on  three  far  broader 
grounds  than  this. 

First,  it  will  help  all  of  our  State  gov- 
ernments to  do  a  job  in  the  outdoor  rec- 
reation field  that  badly  needs  doing.  It 
was  something  like  this  that  prompted 
the  Governor  of  my  State  to  write  to  the 
Interior  Committee  last  year: 

On  behalf  of  the  State  of  Missouri,  I  wlBh 
to  endorse  the  basic  principles  of  the  land 
and  water  conservation  fund  blU,  H.R.  3846. 
The  Missouri  State  Park  Board  and  the  Con- 
servation Cionunlsslon  both  support  this 
legislation — and  urge  favorable  and  prompt 
action  by  Congress.  We  In  Missouri  feel  that 
this  proposed  Federal  law  would  be  a  forward 
step  In  conservation,  bringing  the  States  and 
the  Federal  Government  Into  partnership  by 
providing  needed  outdoor  recreation  for  oxu" 
citizens. 

Second,  it  will  help  the  Federal  agen- 
cies that  are  engaged  in  this  sort  of 
work — the  Forest  Service,  the  National 
Park  Service,  the  Bureau  of  Sport  Fish- 
eries, and  others — to  expand  their  neces- 
sary services  to  the  public. 

Third,  it  will  offer  to  all  members  of 
the  American  public  a  chance  to  par- 
ticipate in'  one  of  the  Nation's  fastest 
growing  activities  to  an  extent  to  which 
they  could  never  otherwise  hope  to  par- 
ticipate. 

There  are  times  when  I  think  we  live 
too  much  in  a  dreamworld.  I  do  not 
quite  know  whether  we  are  dreaming 
about  a  past  when  there  were  vast  open 
spaces  all  over  the  coimtry  and  such  a 
bill  as  H.R.  3846  would  have  been  un- 
necessary and  thought  a  monstrosity  or 
whether  we  are  dreaming  about  a  future, 
which  will  never  come,  when  all  the  good 
things  of  life  will  be  handed  to  us  on  a 
golden  platter  free  of  charge.  In  either 
case  it  is  pure  dreaming,  and  H.R.  3846 
is  designed  to  brirlg  us  back^  earth. 

In  this  connection,  I  want^  quote^a 
few  words  from  an  address  that  Chair- 
man ASPINALL  gave  here  in  Washington 
last  February : 

There  is — a  romantic  view  abroad  In  some 
quarters,  fostered  by  ovir  history  and  by  our 
Inability  or  unwlUlngness  to  keep  our  eyes 
open  to  the  trends  of  the  last  half  century, 
that  says  that  the  "outdoors"  Is  and  alwayi 
"has  been  and  ought  always  to  be  free.  This 
is  nonsense.  Either  we  pay  for  the  outdoors 
through  taxes  or  we  pay  for  it  through  direct 
fees  or  we  find  some  fairy  godmother  around 
to  pay  for  it  for  us.  I  doubt  that  the  last 
is  feasible. 

And  again,  speaking  of  the  admission 
and  user  fee  provisions  of  the  bill,  he 
said: 

Certainly  we  cannot  expect  the  enthusiasm 
we  should  have  for  oiu-  future  Cape  Cod  Na- 
tional Seashores,  our  future  Padre  Island 
National  Seashores  and  our  future  Point 
Reyes  National  Seashores.  If  we  are  unwill- 
ing to  have  the  direct  beneficiaries — those 
who  use  them — pay  at  least  a  part  of  their 
cost.  Certainly,  also,  we  cannot  expect  much 
enthusiasm  for  nonreimbursable  allocations 
of  costs  on  account  of  the  recreation  poten- 
tials In  our  future  Lake  Meads,  our  future 
Lake  Texomas,  our  future  Grand  Coulee 
Dams  If  those  who  make  use  of  these  in- 
stallations for  recreation  are  unwilling  to 
carry  a  part  of  the  lotwl. 

This  makes  sense  to  me,  and  those  of 
us  who  are  interested,  as  I  am,  in  seeing 
an  Ozark  National  Scenic  Riverways  or 
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any  other  of  the  various  park  proposals 
that  are  before  Congress  become  reali- 
ties must  recognize  that  provision  for 
fees  Is.  as  Mr.  Aspinall  said,  "an  essential 
element  In  persuading  the  Congress  that 
these  good  works  are  worth  continuing 
and  expanding." 

I  cannot,  in  the  course  of  my  time. 
touch  on  all  the  features  of  the  bill.  I 
do,  however,  want  to  call  the  attention 
of  the  House  to  one  another;  namely,  the 
provision  to  devote  the  proceeds  from 
the  sale  of  surplus  real  property  to  the 
purposes  of  the  land  and  water  conser- 
vation fund. 

The  Federal  Government,  as  all  Mem- 
bers of  this  body  know,  maintains  a 
variety  of  Installations  for  the  conduct 
of  the  work  of  the  Government.  Prom 
time  to  time  installations  become  obso- 
lete or  are  no  longer  needed  for  the  pur- 
pose for  which  they  were  originally 
acquired. 

The  disposition  of  these  properties  is 
carried  out  by  the  General  Services  Ad- 
ministration under  the  Federal  Property 
and  Administrative  Services  Act  of  1949 
as  amended. 

Properties  which  are  excess  to  the 
needs  of  the  agencies  administerintr 
them  are  first  offered  to  other  Federal 
agencies.  If  these  properties  are  not 
needed  by  other  Federal  agencies,  they 
are  then  declared  surplus  and  may  be 
disposed  by  the  General  Services  Ad- 
ministration. 

Surplus  real  property  and  related  per- 
sonal property  may  be— and  frequently 
is — donated  or  sold  at  dLscount  to  States 
and  local  governments  for  certain  pub- 
lic purposes  including  education,  pubhc 
health,  airports,  fish  and  wildlife,  and 
parks  and  recreation  purposes.  Other 
properties  are  sold  to  private  buyers  a::d 
thus  are  restored  to  local  ta.x  bases  and 
to  private  economic  use. 

The  surplus  property  provision  of  H  R 
3846  would  make  no  change  of  any  k::id 
in  existing  law  governini:  the  disposition 
of  surplus  properties.  The  bill  simply 
provides  that  the  net  receipts  from  the 
sale  of  real  property  and  related  per- 
sonal property  no  longer  needed  by  the 
Federal  Government  are  to  be  placed  in 
the  land  and  water  conservation  fund. 
These  receipts  could  then  be  appro- 
priated along  with  other  fund  revenues, 
for  needed  Federal  recreational  land 
acquisition,  and  for  grants-in-aid  for 
State  land  acquisition  and  development 
prognuns. 

Students  of  public  finance  would  prob- 
ably describe  this  process  as  an  exchange 
of  capital  assets.  They  might  contend 
that  it  is  wise  to  reinvest  receipts  from 
the  sale  of  appreciating  capital  assets, 
like  real  property,  in  other  capital 
assets — in  this  case,  lands  and  facilities 
for  outdoor  recreation.  I  understand 
and  sympathize  with  this  argument,  but 
to  me  the  Issue  is  much  more  simple: 

The  American  people  now  own, 
through  the  Federal  Government,  real 
property  and  facilities  which  they  no 
longer  need.  On  the  other  hand,  there 
are  shortages  of  public  lands  and  facili- 
ties for  outdoor  recreaiion  It  makes 
sense,  therefore,  to  take  the  proceeds 
from  the  saJe  of  lands  and  facilities  that 
are'not  needed,  and  to  use  them  to  help 


purchase  lands  and  facilitus  that  are 
needed.  This  is.  m  effect,  a  land  ex- 
change proposition 

It  IS  important  to  nott-  that  this  provi- 
sion IS  the  only  permanent  source  ui 
moneys  for  the  land  and  water  coroser- 
vation  fund  which  do  not  come  from  out- 
door recrtnuiun  users  The  other  tnnds — 
recreation  user  fees  on  P'ederal  areas  a:id 
mot^jrboat  fuel  taxes — are  provulcd  by 
those  who  use  the  outdoors 

While  I  aiiree  uith  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  that  recrea- 
tion users  should  help  bear  the  cost  of 
an  expanded  natMual  outdoor  effort.  I 
want  to  make  it  clear  that  I  believe  that 
thf'  benefits  of  recrt-ation  are  .so  gener- 
ally distributed  tiirouKhout  our  society 
that  the  general  taxpayer  should  con- 
tinue to  bear  a  major  share  of  the  cost  of 
outdoor  recreation  programs 

The  Outdoor  Recn-ation  Resourre.s  Re- 
view Commi.s.si()ii  nofvd  that  over  90  per- 
cent of  the  American  people  take  part  in 
.sf>me  kind  of  outdoor  recrearion  activity 
In  a  v»^r>'  real  .sen.se.  recreation  u.sers  are 
the  public.  General  tax  revenues  have 
been  used — and  properly—  to  tinance  the 
cost  of  most  public  park  and  recreation 
prok'rams.  and  should  contiiuie  to  do  so 
in  the  future  The  land  and  water  con- 
servation fund  provides  a  means  and  a 
motive  for  recreation  u.sers  to  help  bear 
the  cost,s  of  accelerating  the  pace  of  park 
and  recrration  proi,'rams.  but  It  Is  not. 
as  I  understand  it.  intended  to  replace 
general  appropriations 

The  General  .Services  Administration 
lias  reported  tiiat  net  proceeds  from  the 
sale  of  surplus  real  property  and  related 
personal  property  averaged  about  $,"iO 
million  per  year  from  I9r,r,  through  June 
30.  1964  They  will  probably  continue 
at  about  this  same  level  m  the  future 

The.se  revenues  will,  in  effect,  be  a 
contribution  by  the  general  taxpaver. 
since  these  receipts  would  otherwise  be 
available  to  the  ^.'eneral  fund  of  the 
Treasury.  They  w  ill  provide  a  means  fcjr 
the  general  publ:c  to  bear,  as  it  should 
a  ix>rtlon  of  the  cost  of  the  land  and 
water  conservation  fund  program  It 
seems  to  me  that  this  mixture  of  sources 
of  support — from  outdoor  recreation 
users  and  from  the  general  public— is 
equitable  and  fiscally  responsible 

For  the  benefit  of  Members  who  may 
have  detailed  questions  about  the  sur- 
plus prop«'rty  provisions,  I  repeat  a  para- 
graph from  the  report  uf  tlie  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  which  is 
Intended  to  clarify  the  surplus  provision 
of  the  bill 

In  order  that  there  may  be  no  mUconcep- 
Uon  ab-jut  this  provision  the  committee  em- 
ph.Lslzes  these  p.>lnts  (lilt  does  not  include 
.surplus  ptTSon.iI  prop>erty  except  so  far  Jis 
such  protxTty  Is  directly  related  to  surpUis 
re-.il  property  '2\  It  ci..e«  not  In  anv  nuinner 
change  the  meth.xl  by  which  surpUis  prop- 
erty la  sold  or  otherwise  dlsp.««vcl  of.  this 
remains  m  the  hands  of  the  Cieneral  Services 
AdminisTatlon  and  .sales  will  continue  to  lie 
carried  on  In  accirdance  with  exlstlniij  law 
(3)  It  does  not  affect  the  right  of  any  Fed- 
eral agency  to  acquire  from  another  Federal 
agency  the  use  of  property  which  is  surplus 
to  the  needs  of  the  lattt-r  i4i  It  does  not 
atTet't  the  rights  >,t  '-ertaln  preferred  clafises 
of  purch.u-.ers  h  -spirals,  for  instance,  to  ac- 
quire surplu.s  Feder<il  property  at  reduced 
prices  I, 5  I  It  Is  only  the  net  proceeds  from 
the  sale  of  such  surplus  real   property  its   Is 
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that  win  be  covered  Into  the  Uiui 
r  conservation  fund,  not  the  itm?  ** 
ceeds,  costs  of  disposal  will  be  tAkenMt& 
i6i  Th(V!e  procet'ds  which  are  coverS« 
the  fund  will  become  available  for  nnJS* 
ture  only  after  they  have  been  approSS!^ 
m  the  reguhir  manner,  -backdoor  si>m^^ 
is  not  an  Issue  In  this  bill  In  any  war  , 
or  fijrm  '' 


Mr  Clmirman,  I  support  the  bill  m 
urge  Its  enactment.  ™"' 

Mr  SAYLOR  Mr.  Chairman  I  yi^ 
5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  ftS 
IMr  H.AR.SHAl  ^^mohij 

Mr  HARSHA.  Mr.  Chairman  I  .o, 
use  this  time  to  inquire  of  Members  on 
the  minority  side  ahd  ask  certain  nn^ 
tions  that  have  Ix-en  raised  in  my  mlM 
At  the  outset  let  me  say,  I  certalnh 
support  wholeheartedly  the  purpose^ 
this  legislation  and  I  am  well  aw&re  of 
the  needs  of  additional  recreational  ft. 
cilities  for  the  country. 

But  I  am  in  receipt  of  a  letter  from 
the  Ohio  Valley  Improvement  Aasocl»- 
tion,  Inc  .  under  the  signature  of  re* 
tired  Brm  Gen  I.  L  Persons,  and  1 
assume  that  other  Members  of  Congre« 
have   received   a   similar  letter. 

This  letter  points  out,  or  brings  to 
my  attention  at  least,  several  question! 
winch  seem  to  indicate  a  conflict  In  thli 
legislation. 

At  hrst  I  would  like  to  point  out  I  ao 
advised  that  the  recommendation  of  the 
President  s  Appalachuui  Regional  Com- 
mission was ; 

Congress  should  give  early  conslderaUon 
to  the  land  and  water  conservation  fund  bill 
which  will  provide  financial  ikssutance  to 
the  States  and  Federal  agencies  for  planning 
acqul.siMon,  and  development  of  outdoor  ree- 
reutli^n  area.s 

As  I  understand  it.  the  bill.  H  R.  3846. 
in  establishum  this  fund  would  be  used 
60  percent  for  Federal  assistance  to  the 
States  for  planning,  acquisition,  and  de- 
velopment of  land  and  water  areas  and 
provides  only  40  percent  for  Federal  ac- 
quisition alone.  There  Is  no  authority 
m  this  bill  for  the  Federal  Government 
to  develop  the  lands  that  they  require 
under  the  procedures  set  forth  In  thi» 
bill  Am  I  correct  in  that  lissumption? 
Mr  KYL  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield' 

Mr  HARSHA.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
tile  gentleman. 

Mr  KYL.  Tlie  tzenlleman  is  correct 
May  I  .say  as  far  as  the  Federal  moneys 
are  concerned,  this  is  for  acquisiUon 
only.  In.s<jfar  as  the  Stale  program  Is 
concerned,  this  is  for  planning  in  the 
first  instance  It  is  for  acquisition  and 
for  development. 

Mr  HARSHA  Then  the  provlsloni 
of  the  bill  seem  to  be  contrary  to  the 
recommendations  of  the  Commission  In 
that  respect;  is  tliat  correct? 

Mr  KYL  No  I  do  not  think  thej 
are  contrary  in  any  way 

Mr.  HAlisHA  Am  I  correct  in  the 
assumption  that  the  Commission  did 
make  the  recommendation  that  the  fund 
should  be  used  to  provide  financial  aa- 
sistance  to  both  States  and  Federal 
agencies  for  development  as  well  U 
acquisition? 

Mr.  KYL.  I  cannot  contemplate  what 
this  Appalachian  Comml.sslon  suggested. 
I  can  only   tell  you  exactly  what  is  In 
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u  „  rrf  the  funds  generated  by  the  land 
**S*«ter  conservation  fund  for  the  pur- 
•r.T!>f  inholdlngs.    This  is  an  acqulsl- 


wu  hiH  and  then  relate  it  to  that  recom- 
fl^jSloS  This  bill  says  specifically 
'^'^pral  Government  can  use  a  por- 

ic 

!«- 
k.e«  of  inholding 

'?^D?ogram.     It  Is  contemplated  that 
^"^  ^r?  of   the  program  would  exist 

""^  major^  part  of  the^program  js  that 

Sd«  moneys  from  the^Jand  and  water 


The 


which  the  Federal  Government  pro- 


^  f^r'the  first  few  years  to  any  degree. 

'  "     am  is  that 

iment  pro- 
and  water 
^Tsen-ation  fund  to  match  the  SUtes 
cn'uiftt  the  States  can  plan  and  acquire 
TnH  develop  outdoor  recreation  areas. 

Mr  HARSHA.  Then  I  further  un- 
rtpretand  the  bill  provides  only  that  these 
lies  may  be  chartjed  in  areas  or  projects 
iheie  the  Federal  Government  has  ex- 
pended Its  funds  for  development  of 
rprrefltlon'' 

Mr  KYL.  I  might  add  that  is  only 
one  of  the  restrictions.  I  think  perhaps 
this  section  of  the  bill  relates  most  di- 
rectly to  the  questions  which  have  been 
in  the  mind  of  the  gentleman  from  Ohio. 
On  page  23,  line  1.  it  says: 

So  fee  t.f  any  kind  shall  be  charged  under 
n  of  this  Act  for  nonrecreatlonal 


22  of  the  bill  which  says: 
admission    fee    shall    be 


&nv  provision 
.^  of  the  waters  of  reservoirs,  canals,  or 
»atfn*»ys  that  are  units  in  a  Federal  navl- 
giUon  system. 

Mr  HARSHA.  I  was  going  to  get  to 
that  point  later  on.  But  it  seems  to  me 
to  be  in  conflict  with  the  language  to  be 
found  on  page 

No  entr.mce  or 
c.n^-ged  except  at  such  areas  or  fxjrtlons 
tti«-eiif  admln»tered  by  a  Federal  agency 
where  recreation  facilities  or  services  are  pro- 
vided at  Federal  expense. 

There  is  no  provtsioh  in  this  bill  to 
develop  any  of  these  areas  at  Petteral 
expense 

Mr.  KYL.  The  gentleman  must  rec- 
ognize there  are  many  Federal  areas  in 
exigence  where  there  are  facilities  which 
are  provided  both  as  to  original  cost  and 
continuing  expense  to  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. 

Mi-.  HARSHA.  Are  we  not  then  in 
complete  conflict  with  the  law  that  is 
esubllshed,  for  Instance,  the  omnibus 
pubBc  works  act  of  1962  which  says: 

No  recreation  use  fee  shall  be  charged  to 
Indltldua'.s  u.slng  these  projects. 

Mr  KYL  Of  course,  the  gentleman 
again  has  to  realize  these  recreation 
funds  ar'e  from  project  funds. 

He  should  also  recognize  that  the  na- 
ture of  these  projects  has  changed  in  the 
past  few  years.  There  is  a  much  greater 
empihasis  on  recreation. 

There  Is  one  other  factor  I  should  like 
to  point  out 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio  has  expired. 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
the  gentleman  5  additional  minutes. 

Mr  KYL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr  HARSHA.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Iowa. 

Mr  KYL.  In  1951  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States  passed  an  act  which 
set  the  policy  which  has  been  utilized  to 
this  day  not  only  in  the  field  of  recrea- 
tion but  also  In  every  other  endeavor. 
The   bill   passed    the   Congress   almost 


unanimously.  The  language  of  that 
act  is  a  statute  today.  It  has  not  been 
altered.    I  wish  to  quote  it: 

It  Is  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that  any 
work,  service,  publication,  report,  document, 
benefit,  privilege,  authority,  use,  franchise, 
IlcenBe,  permit,  certificate,  registration  or 
similar  thing  of  value  or  utility  performed, 
furnished,  provided,  granted,  prepaied.  or 
Issued  by  any  Federal  agency,  Including 
wholly  owned  Government  corporations,  to 
or  for  any  person,  Including  groups — 

And  so  forth — 
shall  be  as  nearly  self-sustaining  as  Is  pos- 
sible. 

This  Is  the  policy  which  was  estab- 
lished in  1951. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield  to  me  at  that 
point? 

Mr.  HARSHA.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman for  yielding. 

Reference  has  been  made  to  this  1951 
act  of  the  Congress  several  times.  The 
gentleman  well  knows  that  when  Con- 
gress, subsequent  to  the  enactment  of  a 
particular  law,  enacts  other  laws  which 
definitely  depart  from  the  principles  or 
fail  to  observe  it,  the  later  laws  prevail 
as  to  what  is  the  policy  of  the  Congress. 

Since  that  particular  act  was  passed 
in  1951.  in  1954  and  again  in  1962  Con- 
gress has  provided  quite  specifically  that 
these  recreation  opportunities  at  reser- 
voirs shall  be  available  without  charge. 
That  is  the  most  recent  declaration  of 
policy  by  the  Congress  on  this  particular 
subject. 

Mr.  KYL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  once  more? 

Mr.  HARSHA.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  KYL.  The  reason  I  brought  this 
up  was  in  contemplation  of  what  the 
gentleman  from  Oklahoma  has  just  said. 
Congress  does  change  its  mind  from  time 
to  time.  That  is  essential,  because  times 
change  in  this  great  Nation.  Needs 
change.  Certainly  public  land  uses 
change. 

We  now  make  room  for  recreation. 
We  offer  funds  and  projects  for  recrea- 
tion. We  did  not  do  this  in  the  past  on 
reservoir  projects. 

Congress  is  again  offering  to  change 
its  mind  so  that  we  can  perpetuate  these 
recreation  areas  for  the  future. 

Mr.  HARSHA.  I  believe  we  are  in  the 
process  of  determining  whether  we 
should  change  our  minds.  Until  that 
arises  we  should  proceed  on  the  bfisis 
mentioned  by  the  gentleman  from  Okla- 
homa, that  the  last  enacted  law  is  the 
law  on  which  we  proceed. 

The  gentleman  pointed  out  that  cer- 
tain recreational  opportunities  were  pro- 
vided in  existing  projects.  I  remind  the 
gentleman  that  part  of  the  economic 
Justification  for  those  projects — particu- 
larly those  which  come  through  the  Pub- 
lic Works  Committee — has  been  based  on 
the  fact  that  the  recreational  opportu- 
nities were  available.  Certainly  if  we  are 
to  charge  a  fee  for  these  recreational  op- 
portunities we  should  not  in  turn  take 
the  benefit  and  charge  that  against  the 
cost  to  make  it  economically  justified. 


Mr.  KYL.  May  I  ask  the  gentleman 
for  how  long  the  Army  engineers  have 
based  their  cost  analysis  on  the  recrea- 
tional factor? 

Mr.  HARSHA.  The  analysis  is  not 
based  on  the  recreational  factor,  but  cer- 
tainly that  is  one  of  the  factors  con- 
sidered in  the  cost. 

Mr.  KYL.  For  how  long  has  that  fac- 
tor been  included,  as  a  matter  of  con- 
gressional policy? 

Mr.  HARSHA.  I  would  say  for  at  least 
since  I  have  been  in  the  Congress,  which 
is  a  rather  short  time,  I  must  admit.  At 
least  for  the  past  4  years. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HARSHA.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Missouri. 

Mr.  HALL.  I  asked  the  gentleman  to 
yield  at  this  point  for  a  question  along 
the  same  line.  Actually  for  the  past  4 
years  the  Corps  of  Engineers  has  consid- 
ered in  its  ratio  of  cost  effectiveness  the 
factor  of  recreation,  as  well  as  a  factor 
for  fish  and  wildlife. 

In  January  of  this  year  the  President 
handed  down  an  Executive  order  which, 
for  lack  of  aption  on  the  part  of  the  Con- 
gress, after  being  printed  in  the  Federal 
Register,  had  the  effect  of  law;  namely, 
that  the  participating  States  will  also 
cooperate  and  contribute  in  proportion 
to  the  feasibility  factor  determined  for 
recreation  in  this  cost-effectiveness  ratio. 
For  example,  there  are  two  large  dams 
north  of  the  Missouri  River.  Therefore, 
they  do  not  affect  the  portion  of  that 
great  State  which  I  am  privileged  to  rep- 
resent. They  are  under  consideration, 
though,  by  the  Committee  on  Pubhc 
Works  at  this  time.  'It  has  been  various- 
ly estimated  that  the  State  will  have  to 
contribute  from  $26  million  to  $38  mil- 
lion toward  the  eventual  cost  of  construc- 
tion of  these  two,  based  on  the  recrea- 
tional factor  alone. 

I  wonder  if  the  gentleman  would  care 
to  query  the  authors  of  the  bills  further 
in  order  to  determine  if  this  is  not  double 
jeopardy. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  has  expired. 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
the  gentleman  1  additional  minute. 

Mr.  HARSH/^.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
prefer  that  tne  gentleman  get  his  own 
time  in  order  to  get  an  answer  to  his 
question,  but  I  would  like  to  ask  one  other 
question.  I  afci  aware  that  there  are 
spepific  prohibitions  in  the  bill  for  any 
other  charges  other  than  for  recreational 
admission  uses.  However,  are  we  not  set- 
ting a  precedent  here  by  the  very  fact 
of  making  these  charges  which  may  de- 
.velop  in  the  future  into  a  charge  for 
any  use  of  these  facilities  whether  they 
be  in  reservoirs  or  in  a  part  of  the  navi- 
gation system  or  whatnot? 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Well,  we  are  not  set- 
ting any  precedent,  but  the  gentleman 
might  have  given  me  a  good  idea,  I  will 
say  to  my  colleague. 

Mr.  HARSHA.   I  hope  not. 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  The  committee  has  not 
considered  them  at  all  up  to  this  point, 
but  maybe  if  this  is  the  attitude  of  some 
people,  it  might  be  an  idea  for  another 
source  of  revenue. 
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I  take  It 


Mr.  HARSHA.     Then,  may 
that  this  will  be  forthcominti:? 

Mr.  BAYLOR.  No.  I  do  not  think  so. 
Not  unless  there  is  some  agitation  by 
some  of  these  people  that  think  Uncle 
S^m. should  give  everything  to  them. 

The  CHAIRMAN  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  has  again  expired. 

Mr.  MORRIS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  Texas  fMr.  Roberts  I. 

Mr.  ROBERTS  of  Texa.s.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  rise  in  opposition  to  H.R.  3846. 
I  would  like  to  compliment  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  committee,  first 
for  his  patience  and  ability,  as  well  as 
the  chairman  of  the  subcommittee,  the 
gentleman  from  New  Mexico  'Mr.  Mor- 
ris!, In  bringing  out  a  bill  with  11  mem- 
bers of  the  committee  sunning  a  minority 
report.  I  will  say  this:  He  was  very  pa- 
tient and  very  able  or  elsf  it  never  would 
have  gotten  out.  I  would  also  like  to  say 
this:  Certainly  we  all  need  and  want 
more  outdoor  recreation.  I  do  not  know 
of  anybody  who  spends  more  time  in  the 
outdoors  when  he  has  an  opportunity 
than  I  do.  This  bill,  as  written,  means 
more  land,  not  more  outdoor  recreation. 
necessarily.  The  Federal  Government 
already  has  800  million  acres.  We  have 
heard  a  figure  of  776  million,  but  includ- 
ing the  military  establishment  we  have 
800  million  acres  of  Federal  land  m  the 
United  States  today.  This  will  bring 
more  land  and  no  development  except 
what  the  States  see  fit  to  develop 

In  addition,  this  bill  provides  set-asides 
of  funds  for  25  years  We  have  talked 
about  10  years  here,  but  the  bill  speci- 
fies a  25-year  ^'t-aside  into  a  separate 
fund  In  the  Treasury  which  can  be  used 
for  no  other  purpose  than  the  resources 
fund.  How  long.  I  ask  you.  can  we  con- 
tinue to  set  up  separate  bureaucratic  em- 
pires and  the  Congress  still  maintain 
control?  Is  there  any  more  reason  why 
this  group  should  not  come  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations  in  due  form"*  I 
grant  you  under  the  amendment  ap- 
proved in  committee  they  w.ll  have  to 
at  least  get  tacit  approval  from  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations,  but  Is  there 
any  reason  why  they  should  not  come 
before  the  Congress  ju.'^t  like  everybody 
else  for  approval  of  their  projects? 

Now.  as  to  the  fees.  I  want  to  really 
show  you  how  this  fee  business  works 

The  district  that  I  am  privileged  to 
represent  has  three  Corps  of  Engineer 
lakes.  Last  year  they  had  an  attendance 
of  20  million  people.  If  those  people 
came  back  10  times  -that  is.  if  we  divide 
that  figure  by  10  and  say  that  each  of 
those  Individuals  came  back  10  tim's. 
there  were  2  million  different  people  who 
attended  those  lakes.  If  the  Govern- 
ment collected  $7  apiece,  that  Is  $14 
million  a  year.  That  would  pay  the 
total  cost  of  all  the  lakes  in  3  years 
And  that  Is  not  so  bad  except  for  the 
fact  that  85  percent  or  87  percent  of  the 
cost  of  those  lakes  Is  being  paid  back 
by  a  water  district  or  a  city  or  .some 
municipality.  So  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment is  going  to  loan  the  money,  collect 
It  back  with  lnt*>rest,  and  then  get  far 
more  than  that  amount  by  char^incr  fees 
If  they  would  use  that  money  on  devel- 
opment of  those  lakes,  that  might  not 


be  so  bad.  but  not  one  single  dime  of 
it  can  be  used  to  develop  those  lakes  or 
any  recreation  around  there  unless  the 
State  of  Texas  sees  fit  to  use  some  of 
its  money. 

Now,  no  one  has  gotten  around  to 
telling  you  how  the  State's  participate. 
Theoretically  it  is  50-50.  when  you  look 
at  it,  but  it  may  be  25-75  as  the  gentle- 
man from  Waslungton  told  you.  But  it 
also  may  l>e  zero. 

P'lrst.  in  order  to  comply  a  State  must 
have  a  comprehensive  State  plan  ap- 
proved by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 
You  will  find  that  (jn  paue  30  of  your  bill. 
Then  it  goes  on  and  tt-lls  what  the  StHt<' 
plan  must  do.  and  what  it  most  be. 
Then  down  in  the  fine  print  we  have 
another  little  .something,  item  No  4, 
which  says  thjlt  "all  other  nece.s.'^ary  in- 
formation iig'  may  be  required  by  Uie 
Secretary."  If  that  is  not  absolute  con- 
trol I  do  not  know  how  v,c  could  wiitf 
It  into  trie  lav^. 

We  also  tiilk  about  how  much  mon»y 
is  going  to  be  thrown  into  this  fimd 
In  the  minority  report  you  will  bt.'e  where 
I  put  in  tlie  figures  provided  by  the 
General  Services  .Administration,  de- 
po.sited  into  the  muscellaneous  funds  of 
the  Trea-s-ury  for  the  last  4  years  from 
.■surplus  propt-rly  You  will  find  an  aver- 
age there  of  about  $75  million.  Contrary 
to  my  good  friend  from  Pennsylvania  tlie 
greatest  amount  ever  deposited  was  $149 
million.  Of  course,  this  was  at  the  end 
of  World  War  II.  and  I  hope  we  do  not 
have  that  ayain.  But  we  have  averaged 
$75  million  a  year  With  Mr  McNaniara 
closing  some  of  tlu-  ba.ses  there  Is  no 
quMtion  that  it  will  increase  rather  than 
disease.  So  we  are  talking  about,  in  a 
period  of  25  years,  sonuwhere  between 
$3  and  $5  billion  for  land  acquisition 

The  CH.-MKMAN  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Ti'xa.s  has  expired. 

.Mr  S.AYLOR  Mr  Chairnian.  I  yield 
the  gent!em.T.n  2  minut«>s 

Mr.  Chairman,  will  the  gentleman 
yield  to  me'' 

Mr   ROBERTS  of  Texas     Certainly. 

Mr.  S.AYLOR  Howard  Greenb«-rg.  the 
Comnii-NSioner  of  Utilization  and  Dis- 
posal Service,  General  Services  Admin- 
istration, has  just  furnished  to  as  a  list 
of  the  net  proceeds  from  the  disposal  by 
General  Sei-vices  of  surplus  real  property 
from  1955  to  1965,  and  the  hii,'hest  year 
in  that  period  was  $81,121,247;  and  in 
thf  year  following  it  was  $18  million 

Mr.  ROBERTS  of  Texas  I  cert^imly 
will  not  contest  the  gentleman.  I  got 
my  figures  from  GSA,  aiid  in  194fi  it  was 
$149  million. 

Mr  SAYLOR  S.nne  of  those  were 
gro-ss  figures  I  might  also  say  to  my 
colleagiie  that  it  seems  strange  tr»  me  all 
of  this  concern  ab^iut  the  amount  of 
money  we  are  going  to  spend  in  this 
country.  Just  a  few  weeks  fico  the  House 
of  Repre.sentativrs  and  the  other  bodv 
pn.ssed  a  bill  under  which  we  will  spend 
at)out  $3 '4  billion  on  a  give-away  foreign 
aid  pii>_:ram  and  before  the  bill  was 
si'^rned  by  the  President  t-ven  there  is  a 
supplemental  request  for  $250  million 
more. 

It  seems  stranee  to  me  that  tho.sp  of 
us  who  are  in  favor  of  tioing  .something 
for  people  of  this  coimtry  should  have 


the  dollar  sign  held  up  to  them  wltea  ti^ 
Congress  has  decided  that  billions  eaa  k! 
given  away  to  other  people;  and  thS 
the  use  is  proposed  of  some  money  laS 
country  for  recreational  purposet  mS. 
is  one  of  our  greatest  needs,  the  "tS? 
seems  to  be  the  thing  that  sUc^ioS 
from  the  minds  of  so  many  people 

Mr.  ROBERTS  of  Texas,  j  thank  Um 
gentleman. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  would  like  to  maki 
one  more  point.  The  gentleman  txm 
Missouri  made  a  point  with  reference  to 
the  Ozark  River  project  in  Missouri  i 
would  like  for  my  colleagues  to  kaov 
wiiere  some  of  this  money  is  gQ||^ 
This  project  has  already  cleared  the 
committee.  What  it  does  is  to  condemn 
both  sides  of  a  river  for  the  distance  ol 
140  miles.  This  river  is  navigable,  ud 
access  is  free  to  the  public.  In  addition, 
there  Ls  a  cave  now  open  to  the  pUbUc 
for  a  fee.  All  of  this  is  available  lor 
hunting  or  fishing  without  charge.  In 
this,  they  will  take  the  f ellow  s  caveawir 
from  him^along  with  some  70.000  acru 
of  other  land  in  order  to  preserve  scenk 
value. 

I  thank  the  gentleman  from  New  Mex- 
ico for  yielding  me  time. 

The  CHAIR.MAN.  The  time  of  the 
centltnian  from  Texas  Juvs  again  ex- 
pired. 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  I  Mr.  Don  H. 
Ci.^rsEN ' 

Mr  DON  H.  CLAUSEN  Mr.  ChAlr- 
man.  I  rise  in  support  of  this  legislation. 
The  establishment  of  a  Land  and  Water 
Conservation  Fund  should  Initiate  1 
more  orderly  program  of  acquisition  and 
developmt  nt  for  outdoor  recreation  pur- 
poses which  are  becoming  increasingly  to 
demand  as  our  urban  populaUon 
explodes. 

The  conamittee  Is  to  be  commended  for 
the  implementation  of  the  pay-as-you- 
go  principle.  We  need  only  to  look  to 
the  European  Continent  for  an  exampk 
as  to  why  Immediate  steps  toward  ao 
adequate  program  of  land  and  water 
conservation  are  necessary.  We  should 
do  everything  possible  to  encourage  the 
development  of  land  use  pattemi 
through  closer  cooperation  with  publk 
and  private  landholders. 

Maximum  utilization  of  our  public 
lands  must  also  be  taken  into  account  for 
those  dependent  upon  the  natural  re- 
sources yielded  from  these  lands.  In 
short,  preservation  of  certain  areas  that 
contain  irreplaceable  esthetic  vahM 
possible  land  exchanges,  further  devetop- 
ment  of  existing  recreational  areas,  ind 
a  mOre  positive  consideration  and  under- 
standing of  the  private  land  investor  cen 
and  must  be  the  firmly  entrenched  obJ»- 
tives  in  the  minds  of  our  leadership. 

Mr  MORRIS  Mr  Chairman,  I  yl«« 
10  minutes  to  the  distinguished  gentle 
man  from  Oklaht)ma  [Mr.  EhmondsoiI. 
Mr.  KDMONDSON.  Mr.  Chairman.! 
little  earlier  in  the  day  I  made  the  staJe" 
ment  that  I  believed  on  the  basla  d 
honor  and  commitment  alone  we  shoaid 
exclude  the  water  acea.s  of  the  UnW 
States  that  have  btrn  built  under  acoB* 
mitment  that  they  would  be  free  to  tilt 
public  from  the  provisloros  of  this  tfi 
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I  said  at  that  time  that  If  I 


^trS  demonstrate  some  further  rea- 
S? J?p(3icy  and  of  logic  and  fairness 
•*I^ythat  posiUon.  I  would  not  in- 
1  ^St  wedo  iV^lely  on  the  basis  that 
ffnAve  a  conunitment. 
•*ir  Chairman,  this  seems  to  be  aii  age 
,    wiiich  commitments  do  not  always 

JL  too  much  weight. 
*2  Chairman,  just  why  did  Congress 
JSde  in  the  first  place  that  the  water 
S!2  of  such  reservoirs  shall  be  open  to 
Sk  use  generally,  without  charge? 
JJ^ple  who  want  to  see  these  areas 

KiJ^to  fee  say  that  we  charge  at  the 
!;S^al  Prrks  and,  therefore,  why 
SoSd  we  not  c^rge  at  these  reservoirs? 

us  Chairmanjfthe  person  who  makes 
thit  argument  f  Als  to  recognize  the  basic 
^damenUl  dlfTerence  between  a  na- 
rrS^park  which  Is  established  pri- 
SirSy  from  the  very  outset  for  an  out- 
Sir  recreational  purpose  and  a  reservoir 
JSch  is  built  to  fumu  some  major  pub- 
u.  .eouircment  such  as  flood  control  or 
«t£r  supplv  for  industrial  or  municipal 
purposes,  or  Irrigation  for  that  matter, 
or  aavigation. 

Mr  ChalrViian.  when  these  reservoirs 
are  constructed  they  are  designed  to 
meet  a  need  entirely  different  and  apart 
froei  recreation.  Recreation  comes  into 
the  picture  Incidentally.  As  a  matter  of 
fact  verv  often  the  recreation  opportu- 
mty  that  follows  the  construction  of  the 
reservoir  may  not  be  as  satisfactory  to  a 
lot  of  people  as  it  was  before. 

Mr  Chairman,  we  have  a  beautiful 
stroam  in  mv  part  of  the  State  of  Okla- 
homa called  the  Illinois.  It  has  been 
one  of  the  most  popular  streams  for 
many  years  on  which  to  float.  The  In- 
dian people  floated  it  many,  many  years 
ago.  It  is  still  floated  In  portions  on 
which  you  can  float.  However,  it  Is  In- 
termpted  today  by  a  reservoir. 

Mr.  Chairman,  a  lot  of  people  main- 
tain that  from  a  recreational  standpoint 
It  presented  a  better  opportunity  to  the 
public  before  thereservoir  was  construct- 
ed. I  am,  however,  not  going  to  debate 
that  point.  But  I  do  say  this :  Very  often 
these  reservoirs  are  built  over  very 
strenuous  local  opposition.  Today  many 
Members  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
who  are  present  this  afternoon  In  this 
Chamber  can  recall  the  great  fight  that 
we  had  in  getting  through  flood  control 
measures  on  the  Valley  of  the  Blue,  for 
example,  to  gain  control  over  floods 
which  threatened  Kansas  City.  We 
heard  impassioned  pleas  on  the  floor  of 
the  House  to  preserve  the  scenic  beauties 
of  the  Valley  of  the  Blue.  But  we  went 
ahead  and  built  the  reservoir  In  an  at- 
tempt to  provide  flood  control  to  the  city 
of  Kansas  City.  That  reservoir  would 
be  made  subject  to  entrance  and  admis- 
sion fees  if  this  bill  Is  enacted,  even 
though  we  provided  when  we  did  It  by 
way  of  compensation  to  local  people  that 
at  least  they  would  always  have  a  free 
recreational  opportunity  on  that  reser- 
voir, if  they  would  quit  fighting  It  and 
let  us  put  it  In. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  can  take  into  con- 
sideration the  example  of  the  Kinzua 
Dam.  We  have  had  a  lot  of  exposure  to 
that  project  in  the  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs. 


The  Seneca  Indians  were  opposed  to 
the  construction  of  Kinzua,  even  If  It 
was  important  to  the  State  of  Pennsyl- 
vania. They  wanted  to  ieep  their  beau- 
tiful valley  as  it  was.  They  did  not  want 
that  reservoir  constructed.  Now  we  are 
building  a  reservoir,  and  we  are  going  to 
say  to  the  people  of  that  area,  who  do 
have  a  beautiful  recreation  area  in  that 
valley,  "Not  only  are  you  going  to  have 
a  reservoir  to  meet  flood  control  needs 
downstream,  but  you  are  going  to  have 
to  pay  Uncle  Sam  every  time  you  go  into 
that  area,  if  there  is  a  recreational  fa- 
cility in  It." 

I  say  to  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  there  are 
sound  reasons  of  public  policy  behind 
the  determination  that  when  you  build 
these  reservations  you  should  make  them 
available  to  the  people  without  any  kind 
of  a  charge  for  access  and  recreational 
use. 

I  hope  when  I  offer  the  amendments 
tomorrow  on  this  subject  there  can  be 
support  for  the  amendments  by  all  fair- 
minded  people  who  see  in  the  operation 
of  the  bill  not  only  a  breach  of  our  com- 
mitment^, a  breach  of  a  standing  policy, 
but  a  matter  of  fair  treatment  of  the 
people  in  the  light  of  these  improvements. 

The  amendments  which  I  will  offer 
tomorrow  will  include  on  page  23,  line 
2,  the  striking  of  the  word  "nonrecrea- 
tional",  from  the  language  of  the  bill. 

On  page  23,  line  4,  after  the  words 
"navigation  system",  strike  the  period, 
insert  a  comma,  and  the  following:  "or 
at  any  reservoir  or  lake  constructed  or 
authorized  to  be  constructed  pursuant  to 
legislation  providing  speciflcally  that 
water  areas  shall  be  open  to  public  use 
generally,  without  charge." 

Page  23,  line  21, 1  will  add  a  new  sen- 
tence, as  follows: 

No  fee  shall  be  collected  from  any  person 
not  actually  entering  a  recreational  facility 
or  service  area  at  land  or  water  areas  here- 
tofore described,  with  the  exception  of  the 
annxial  fees  set  forth  In  paragraph  (1) ,  which 
may  be  collected  at  time  of  actual  entry  or 
at  any  time. 

Two  additional  amendments  that  will 
be  offered  are  more  or  less  tq|JKiical  in 
nature,  and  I  do  not  think  it  isWcessary 
at  this  time  to  go  into  them.  The  three 
I  have  described  will  give  fairness  to  the 
reservoir  areas  of  this  country  and  main- 
tain access  for  recreational  purposes 
without  charge. 

Mr.  HARSHA.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  HARSHA.  Is  it  the  opinion  of  the 
gentleman  that  the  imposition  of  fees 
and  charges  would  encourage  the  use  of 
these  water  resources? 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  For  the  man  of 
limited  hicome,  for  the  person  who  is  liv- 
ing on  a  pension  or  social  security,  a  use 
tax  will  serve  toU^iscourage  his  use  of  the 
facilities. 

Mr.  HARSHA.  Then  in  effect  would 
not  the  diminishing  public  use  of  these 
projects  defeat  the  very  purposes  of  this 
bill? 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  It  will  not  only 
defeat  the  purposes  of  the  bill,  but  it 
would  violate  a  cardinal  principle  that 
we  have  In  existence  at  this  time. 


One  of  the  major  reasons  for  the  adot)- 
tion  of  these  amendments  Is  to  see  that 
this  bill  does  not  operate  to  put  the  nose 
of  the  camel  imder  the  tent  for  waterway 
tolls  in  this  coimtry.  If  we  permit  rec- 
reational boat  fees  on  the  waterways  of 
this  country,  if  w^  permit  the  assessment 
of  a  use  fee  or  entrance  fee  on  the  water- 
ways of  our  country  for  a  recreational 
boat,  just  £is  surely  as  the  sun  comes  up  in 
the  morning  there  is  going  to  be  a  de- 
mand following  that  to  put  a  fee  on  the 
commercial  barge  and  on  commercial 
boats.  It  is  just  as  natural  as  life  itself. 
When  you  see  a  recreational  boat  being 
charged  for  the  use  of  a  Federal  water- 
way, you  are  going  to  ask  "Why  should 
you  not  also  charge  a  commercial  boat  or 
barge?"  This,  in  my  judgment,  could  be 
the  death  knell  of  inland  waterway 
transportation  in  the  United  States.  I 
hope  that  those  folks  who  have  an  inter- 
est in  inland  waterway  transportation, 
that  those  folks  who  have  projects  either 
in  operation  or  authorized  at  this  time  to 
be  constructed,  will  join  in  adopting  the 
amendments  to  which  I  have  just  mside 
reference. 

Mr.  MORRIS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Oregon 
[Mr.  Ullman], 

Mr.  ULLMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  when 
this  bill  first  came  to  the  Hill  I  had  some 
grave  reservations  about  the  problem  of 
entrance  fees  to  the  public  lands  and  the 
forests  of  this  coimtry  because,  having 
served  on  the  Outdoor  Recreation  Re- 
sources Review  Commission  and  having 
studied  the  problem  a  long  time,  I  came 
to  the  conclusion  it  would  be  essential  at 
some  point  to  charge  users'  fees  when 
the  Government  invested  in  specific  rec- 
reation areas.  I  was  gravely  concerned 
about  the  original  concept  of  this  bill, 
which  was  a  toncept  of  admission  fees, 
rather  than  users'  fees. 

In  line  with  thati  would  like  to  ask 
the  gentleman  from  New  Mexico,  the 
distinguished  chairman  of  this  subcom- 
mittee, some  questions. 

First,  it  is  my  understanding  that  the 
bill  would  authorize  both  admission 
charges  and  users'  charges.  I  think  it 
is  important  for  the  House  to  under- 
stand, however,  that  the  bill  does  not  au- 
thorize a  general  admission  charge  for 
the  use  of  national  forests  and  public 
domain  lands.  Such  fees  for  these  areas 
may  be  charged  only  at  specific  sites 
where  facilities  have  been  provided  at 
Federal  expense  for  the  benefit  of  the 
recreation  user  and  are  operated  by  a 
Federal  agency.  Thus,  the  fee,  while 
technically  an  admission  fee,  is  actually 
a  user  fee,  in  that  it  is  for  facilities  pro- 
vided for  the  safety,  convenience,  com- 
fort, and  enjoyment  of  the  recreation 
user.  Is  m:^  tinderstanding  of  this  point 
correct? 

Mr.  MORRIS.  I  think  the  gentleman's 
understanding  is  correct. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ULLMAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  If  that  is  the  im- 
derstanding  of  the  gentleman,  then  cer- 
tainly he  would  want  to  join  us  in  the 
third  amendment  which  I  just  read, 
which  says  no  fee  shall  be  collected  from 
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any  person  not  actually  entering  a  rec- 
reational facility  or  service  area  at  land 
or  water  areas  heretofore  described. 

Mr.  ULLMAN.  I  certainly  will  con- 
sider the  gentleman's  amendment. 

Did  the  gentleman  from  Colorado  hear 
the  question  I  propounded?  I  should 
like  to  get  on  the  record  an  answer  from 
the  gentleman  from  Colorado  that  this 
fee  while  technically  an  admis.sion  fee 
is  actually  a  user  fee  In  that  it  is  for 
facilities  provided  for  the  safety,  con- 
venience, comfort,  and  enjoyment  of  the 
recreation  user 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  If  I  understand  the 
gentleman  correctly.  I  think  that  is  cor- 
rect. In  other  words,  just  because  the 
area  happens  to  be  a  public  land  area 
and  has  recreational  value  does  not  with- 
in Itself  necessitate  the  executive  pub- 
lishing a  fee  for  that  particular  arta 
It  would  seem  to  me  that  what  i.s  really 
involved  here  is  the  e.xpenditure  of  F'ed- 
eral  money  in  order  to  develop  a  rec- 
reational area  and  make  it  particularly 
available  to  the  using  public 

Mr.  ULLMAN.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. Now.  another  question  I  should 
like  to  propound  to  the  gentleman  from 
Colorado. 

The  bill  provides  that  no  entrance  or 
admission  fee  could  be  charged  except 
where  three  conditions  occur  concur- 
rently : 

First.  The  area  is  administered  pri- 
marily for  scenic,  scientific,  hi.storical. 
cultural,  recreational,  or  wilderness  pur- 
poses. 

Second.  The  area  is  administered  by 
a  Federal  agency— and  not  by  a  State  or 
local  or  private  agency 

Third.  The  recreation  facilities  or 
services  in  the  area  are  provided  at  Fed- 
eral expense. 

I  believe  some  clarification  is  needed 
as  to  what  is  meant  by  ■administered 
primarily  for  scenic,  scientific,  histori- 
cal, cultural,  recreational,  or  wilder- 
ness purposes."  It  is  my  understand- 
ing that  under  this  criterion  an  entrance 
or  admission  fee  could  be  charged  for  an 
entire  national  park  or  monument,  be- 
cause such  an  area  is  adinirustered  pri- 
marily for  one  or  more  of  these  purposes 
I  believe  that  such  fees  are  entirely  prop- 
er for  areas  in  the  national  park  sys- 
tem. This  concept  should  not.  however, 
be  applied  to  the  national  forests  and 
public  domain  which  serve  Tn  entirely 
different  purpose. 

For  example.  I  understand  that  out- 
door recreation  is  one  of  the  purposes 
for  which  the  national  forests  are  ad- 
ministered. They  are  also  administered 
for  other  purposes.  Thus,  recreation 
may  be  a  principal  purpose  for  which 
large  areas  of  a  national  forest  may  be 
administered.  Generally,  there  would 
be  other  principal  purposes  for  which 
these  same  areas  would  be  administered. 
With  respect  to  the  national  forests, 
am  I  correct  in  understanding  that  it 
is  not  Intended  by  this  legislation  to  au- 
thorize the  charging  of  a  fee  to  enter  or 
go  upon  a  national  forest?  Instead.  I 
understand  that  the  Intent  is  that  within 
national  forests  entrance  or  admission 
fees  could  be  charged  only  at  specific, 
designated  sites  where  recreation  facili- 
ties are  provided.     In  other  words,  a  per- 


son would  not  have  to  pay  an  entrance 
or  admission  fee  just  to  go  into  a  na- 
tional forest.  Is  my  interpretation  cor- 
rect 

Mr.  ASPINALL  The  gentleman's  un- 
derstanciin':;  Is  correct. 

As  far  as  I  am  concerned,  and  th;s  is 
where  I  differ  with  the  reasoiunt?  of  our 
tjood  friend,  the  sentleman  from  Wasii- 
intjton  .  Mr.  Westl.and  1 .  I  concede  if  the 
administrator  u.ses  Hitler  methods,  to 
which  reference  has  been  made,  then 
there  might  be  an  attempt  to  ciiarge  fees 
under  such  rDiulitions  I  do  not  tiiink 
that  this  will  be  done  The  oversif,'ht 
authority  of  the  Congress  would  keep 
such  actions  on  the  part  of  the  ad- 
min strator  f r  un  happening. 

Mr.  ULLMAN.  I  would  like  to  in- 
quire about  a  specific  example  which 
happens  to  be  partially  in  my  di.strict 
Tiie  Secretary  of  Agriculture  has  estab- 
lished the  Hells  Canyon-Seven  D«'vils 
Scenic  Area  in  the  Wallowa -Whitman 
National  Forest  in  Oresjon  and  the  Nez- 
pe.'-ce  and  Payette  National  Forests  in 
Idali  J.  It  is  my  underslaiuimw  that  in 
spite  of  tJus  desiunation.  the  scenic  area 
as  a  whole  would  not  be  subject  to  an 
admi.ssion  fre  because  it  is  adniinisteied 
also  for  u.-.es  other  than  recreation,  such 
as  livestock,  s^razink',  and  logRing  How- 
ever, there  are  specific  sites  within  the 
scenic  area  where  recreation  facilities 
are  provided  and  which  are  administered 
pr. manly  inr  ncreatlon  where  fees  could 
be  charced  under  the  lantjuaqe  of  the 
bill.  D.jes  this  a«ree  with  your  under- 
standin'-!  of  the  language? 

.Mr  ASPINALL.  Yes.  that  is  in  ac- 
cord with  my  understandin;^  and  a  good 
example  of  how  the  fee  provisions  of  the 
bill  are  intended  to  be  applied  on  tlir 
nati.)nal  forests 

I  am  in  agreement  witti  tiiat  and  In 
agreement  also  that  if  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernm^^nt  should  .see  fit  to  build  an  en- 
trance road  into  one  of  these  areas  for 
the  prime  purpo.se  of  serving  this  area, 
they  cuuld  also  ciiarce  an  entrance  fee 
for  that  facility. 

Mr.  ULLM.AN  Some  of  my  colleatiues 
have  wondered  whether  the  admi.ssion 
sticker  provided  In  the  proiw.sed  program 
would  be  applicable  to  wilderne.ss  areas 
To  me,  the  answer  to  this  question  is 
very  clear.  The  sticker  would  not  be  ap- 
plicable to  wilderness  areas  because  the 
sticker  applies  only  to  automobiles,  and 
the  use  of  such  vehicles  is  not  permitted 
in  wilderne.ss  areas.  Am  I  correct  on  this 
point ' 

Mr  ASPINALL  I  would  not  think  a 
.sticker  on  an  automobile  could  \)*'  pos- 
sibly applicable  und^r  the  provisions  of 
the  wilderness  bill  as  it  has  been  re- 
ported out  of  our  committee  Per- 
-sonally,  I  do  not  believe  that  admi.ssion 
fees  or  entrance  fees  will  be  charged  and 
most  certainly  user  fees  will  not  be 
charged  us  sucii  within  wilderne.ss  areas 
Mr  ULLMAN  As  a  member  of  the 
Outdoor  Recreation  Resources  Review 
Commi.ssion,  I  came  to  the  conclusion, 
a-s  did  the  other  members  in  their  report 
to  the  President  and  the  Congre.ss.  that 
the  charging  of  user  fees  is  equitable  and 
nece.s.'-ary  I  am.  therefore,  in  accord 
with  the  principle  of  ciuirutni;  user  fees 
fur  outdoor  recreation  under  certain  clr- 
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cumstances.  I  believe,  however  .n^  , 
would  like  the  record  to  show  th.J^J 
not  the  Intention  of  Congress  thrdS 
the  enactment  of  this  legislation  to^ 
mit  the  establishment  of  an  el^Jfj 
pn>cedure  for  the  enforcement Tf^ 
collections  or  to  sanction  substan^ 
overhead  ccxsUs  that  would  accomnSS 
establishment  of  such  fees.  My  con^! 
is  that  the  Congress  intends  a  sysS 
moderate  fees  and  rea.sonable  collectl™^ 
procedures  Administrative  cost*  shouS 
be  held  to  a  minimum.  It  is  my  undeT 
standing.  morTOver.  tiiat  the  monw 
needed  to  admini.ster  the  program  win 
be  .sought  .separately  from  the  program 
moneys.  This  I  am  glad  to  see  becau» 
it  means  tiiat  all  of  the  program  funds 
will  be  devoted  to  purposes  for  which 
the  fund  is  established,  and  the  agencle* 
will  be  required  to  justify  to  the  Appro- 
priations Committee  the  moneys  needed 
to  admini.ster  the  program.  Does  the 
gentleman  auree  with  me  m  this  respect' 
Mr.  ASPINALL.  The  gentleman  from 
New  Mexico  has  answered  that  in  hij 
eight  requisites  for  levying  fees. 

Mr.  ULLMAN.  In  other  words,  the 
chairman  would  agree  with  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Mexico  that  this  would 
be  handled  in  an  efficient,  orderly  way 
and  on  a  minimum-chart-e  basis? 

Mr.  ASPINALl.  The  gentleman  is 
correct,  and  the  Committee  on  interior 
and  Insular  Affairs  hds  gone  so  far  in 
like  legislation,  that  is.  wilderness  legi*. 
lation,  to  state  emphatically  in  their 
report  that  no  additional  personnel  will 
be  permitted  by  the  Forest  Service  ex- 
cept as  their  forest  .service  activities 
necessitate  the  hiring  of  additional  per- 
sonnel to  look  after  this  particular  part 
of  the  national  forest  area.  Most  cer- 
tainly, there  is  not  to  be  a  bureaucracy 
built  up  here  that  would  be  burdensome 
on  the  taxpayer  or  unnecessarj'  in  the 
activation  of  this  legislation. 

Mr.  ULLMAN.  I  thank  the  chairman 
very  much  and  the  chairman  of  the  sub- 
committee for  their  very  responsive 
answers. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  has  expired. 

Mr  MORRIS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
10  minutes  to  our  distinguished  colleague 
from  .Arizona  I  Mr  Ud.\ll  ; 

Mr.  UDALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  time 
of  the  88th  Congress  will  soon  run  out 
I  believe  that  before  we  adjourn  we  shaD 
iiave  passed  two  landmark  con.servation 
measures.  This  is  one  of  the  bills.  The 
other  is  the  wilderness  bill,  which  hai 
been  referred  to.  which  I  iiope  will  be 
before  the  House  m  the  next  2  or  3  weeki. 
I  believe  this  bill  has  been  misunder- 
st<x)d  A  lot  of  fal.se  apprehensions  haw 
been  raised  about  it.  We  have  seen  the 
smoke,  heard  the  oratory,  and  seen  the 
flag  waving  here.  I  have  almost  ex- 
pected .some  to  picture  for  us  a  troop  of 
Boy  Scouts  going  throu.^h  a  primeval 
forest  after  a  long  hike  and  suddenly 
coming  up  a  ridge,  where  out  "popi" 
Smokey  the  Bear,  the  forest  ranger,  to 
say.  "That  will  be  S5,  please."  and  to 
put  one  of  these  taximeters  around  ttoe 
neck  of  the  scoutmaster — after  which 
they  go  on  up  the  hill,  with  10  cento 
ringing  up  every  few  steps. 


Tf*t  is  not  what  the  biU  seeks  to  do. 
-dii«  not  what  is  going  to  occur. 
^  land  patterns  in  Europe  are  fixed, 
^re  are  not  any  more  parks  avaUable. 
55^^  not  any  land  left  for  public 

'^SJS'^rwhat  is  coming.  The  pattern 
^^  country  will  be  fixed.  We  wiU 
S  Suck  with  what  we  have.  That  is 
•hat  Will  happen  in  this  country.  That 
:  *uy  ^e  need  to  get  busy  now  and  to 
fav  out  plans  and  to  acquire  the  land  we 
rOl  need  for  the  future  generations  for 
paits  and  recreation  development  in  this 

^rlSis  a  sound  way  to  proceed.  The 
Federal  Government  and  the  State  gov- 
pmments  will  be  working  together  to 
let  these  lands  which  Chey  now  need  or 
which  ihev  will  need  in  the  future. 

the^e  is  no  .such  thing  as  free  public 
access  to  public  recreation  facilities. 
We  pay  for  this  in  one  way  or  we  pay 
for  it  in  another. 

We  have  heard  all  the  talk  about 
free  public  lands  and  free  public  recrea- 
tion. We  have  heard  the  cracks  about 
the  "land  of  the  fee"  instead  of  the  "land 
of  the  free."  We  have  heard  about  the 
kings  forest.  This  simply  is  not  so.  'We 
pay  for  it  in  one  way  or  another. 

A  week  ai:o  I  was  out  in  the  West 
and  I  *as  watching  a  "magic  box"  in  the 
room  where  I  was  staying,  and  I  saw  the 
faces  of  some  of  my  friends  on  the  screen. 
I  heard  their  voices.  They  were  gathered 
in  San  Francisco.  They  were  talking 
about  extremism  and  gold  and  water  and 
things  like  that.  But  I  did  not  have  to 
worry  about  those  problems.  I  decided 
to  go  fishing.  I  went  out  there,  and 
there  was  a  public  stream  flowing 
through  a  public  forest.  It  had  fish  In 
it.  I  put  a  line  in  the  stream.  But  be- 
fore I  could  do  that  I  had  to  pay  $5  for  a 
fishing  licen.se. 

I  suppose  that  some  would  say,  "This 
is  outrageous.  Here  is  a  free  American 
citizen  out  in  a  public  forest  and  he  has 
to  pay." 

The  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  thfe  roads 
into  that  area  cost  money.  The  hatch- 
eries cost  money.  The  people  who  po- 
lice the  area  for  the  government  have 
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other  national  forest  or  national  park  in 
the  whole  country." 

I  do  not  believe  that  people  will  react 
in  that  way.  I  believe  the  American  peo- 
ple expect  to  pay  for  what  they  get. 

Let  me  say  a  word  to  my  friends  from 
the  East.  We  in  the  West  have  had  an 
advantage  on  recreation.  There  are 
many  parks  and  monuments  in  my  State, 
and  great  national  forests.  There  are 
few  in  the  East. 

This  Is  a  bill  to  benefit  the  East.  You 
should  bear  this  in  mind.  This  is  a  good 
bill  for  the  East.  This  is  a  bill  which  will 
help  the  States  in  the  East.  They  have 
a  more  serious  problem.  At  last  the  East 
will  get  some  consideration  from  this  bill. 

Let  me  make  this  very  clear.  There 
will  not  be  any  Fire  Island  National  Sea- 
shore— there  will  not  be  any  Tocks  Is- 
land— for  the  people  of  Pennsylvania 
and  New  ^^ork — and  for  the  people 
around  I^ssouri  there  will  not  be  any 
great  Ozark  National  River  are^,  unless 
this  bill  passes,  because  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee  has  served  notice  on  us 
that  this  is  the  case.  There  will  not  be 
any  more  appropriations  for  the  acquisi- 
tion of  new  national  parks  unless  this 
bill  passes. 

Mr.  EDMOND§ON.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield  to  me  at  that 
point? 

Mr.  UDALL.  I  will  when  I  have  fin- 
ished my  statement.  I  have  listened  to 
the  gentleman  patiently  all  day.  and  I 
have  been  enlightened.  I  hop^  I  can  en- 
lighten him. 

There  was  some  talk  here  earlier  about 
the  Cooley  amendment  to  make  funds 
available  for  development.  We  have 
never  had  any  trouble  with  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations  on  develop- 
ment funds  and  maintenance  funds.  The 
trouble  has  been  on  acquisition  funds. 
This  bill  will  provide  those  acquisition 
funds.  It  has  been  said  that  the  op- 
ponents just  have  a  few  little  amend- 
ments, those  who  sincerely — and  I  give 
them  credit  for  being  sincere — oppose 
this  bill.  They  say  there  are  just  two 
or  three  little  amendments  and  then  they 
will  be  for  it.  This  bill  sets  up  a  ma- 
chine.    This  whole  bill  is  one  machine 


to  be  paid     There  are  costs  which  all  of  A  to  provide  the  recreational  lands  we  need 


US  cheerfully  pay  for  fishing  and  hunt- 
ing, through  licenses. 

This  involves  an  extension  of  the  same 
principle.  I  believe  the  American  people 
»-ant  recreation  and  are  willing  to  pay 
for  recreation. 

This  has  been  a  strange  thing,  to  see 
those  who  oppose  the  fee  business. 

A  man  will  buy  a  car  and  he  will  pay 
ll.DOO  for  a  boat  and  he  will  buy  the  best 
fishing  tac4e  there  is — for  perhaps  a 
couple  of  hundred  dollars — and  he  will 
buy  bait,  and  he  will  load  it  all  up  in  the 
car.  alontr  with  food  and  beer.  Then  he 
will  go  down  the  road  to  a  lake.  The 
taxpayers  have  invested  $10  million  in 
that  lake.  They  have  turned  what  was  a 
muddy  flat  into  a  beautiful  recreation 
area,  where  a  person  can  water  ski,  swim, 
or  go  boating. 

According  to  some  of  my  colleagues 
here,  such  a  man  is  going  to  be  totally 
outraged  when  it  is  said,  "You  must  pay 
50  cents"  or  'For  $7  a  year  or  $6  a  year 
you  can  use  this  beautiful  lake  and  every 


and  for  future  generations  and  for  this 
generation.  They  say  they  are  all  for 
this  machine  but  first  they  want  to  take 
out  the  engine  and  the  transmission  and 
the  steering  wheel.  Just  some  little  old 
amendments.  That  is  all.  This  great 
fund  is  financed  from  three  sources. 
There  are  going  to  be  amendments  to 
knock  out  each  one  of  them.  All  they 
want  to  do  is  to  knock  out  each  one  of 
the  three  sources  of  funds,  and  then 
they  will  tell  you  that  it  is  a  fine  bill. 

My  friends,  the  crucial  time  is  going 
to  come  tomorrow  when  we  take  up  these 
amendments.  I  hop>e  that  the  Members 
of  the  House  will  be  here  and  will  see 
that  this  landmark  bill  passes  without 
any  crippling  amendments  and  that  we 
will  have  tJhis  sound  conservation  bill. 

I  think  I  would  liken  this  bill  to  the 
great  interstate  highway  program  which 
is  meeting  one  of  the  great  unfulfilled 
needs  of  this  country.  This  is  a  con- 
servative way  to  do  the  job  for  recrea- 
tion.   We  are  not  adding  more  to  the 


Federal  budget  from  the  standpoint  of 
the  income  tax,  but  we  are  setting  up  a 
separate  program  to  finance  this  great, 
new,  needed  program  which  we  have. 
This  is  a  pay-as-you-go  program.  This 
is  a  sound  program.  This  is  a  conser- 
vative program.  This  is  a  bill  for  local 
responsibihty.  This  is  a  bill  that  pro- 
vides the  States  with  a  leg  up  so  that 
they  can  begin  the  job  on  the  city,  the 
county,  and  the  local  level  of  finding  and 
locating  and  laying  out  the  land  which 
we  will  need  for  park  and  recreation  de- 
velopment in  the  future.  So  I  hope  we 
will  pass  this  bill  tomorrow  without  any 
crippling  amendments  and  that  the 
Members  will  be  here  and  support  it. 

I  wanted  to  say  one  other  thing.  The 
gentleman  from  Oklahoma — and  I  will 
yield  to  him  when  I  say  this — has  con- 
stantly raised  this  fear  that  some- 
how, someday,  in  someway,  through  the 
passage  of  this  bill,  the  barge  owners 
are  going  to  have  to  pay  a  fee  to  run 
their  barges  down  what  is  now  the  barge 
waterways  where  they  operate  with  no 
fees.  On  page  23  of  the  bill — and  I 
raised  this  question  just  a  moment  ago — 
and  we  wrote  this  in  because  of  the  ob- 
jections of  the  gentleman  from  Okla- 
homa in  the  committee — it  says: 

No  fee  of  any  kind  shall  be  charged  under 
any  provision  of  this  act  for  nonrecreatlonal 
use  of  the  waters  of  reservoirs,  canals,  or 
waterways  that  are  units  in  a  Federal  naviga- 
tion system. 

If  the  gentleman  from  Oklahoma  can 
tell  me  how  we  can  peg  that  down  any 
stronger  or  make,  it  any  more  clear,  or 
nail  it  down  any  mo^permanently  that 
we  are  not  going  tcWharge  barges  fees 
on  waterways,  I  will  cooperate  with  him 
in  it  and  we  will  nail  it  down  even  bet- 
ter, because  I  do  not  think  we  should 
charge  such  fees,  and  I  do  not  propose 
it  and  I  do  not  intend  it,  and  the  bill 
specifically  says  that  you  cannot  do  it. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  UDALL.  Yes.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman, because  I  do  not  think  he  heard 
my  argument  a  minute  ago,  that  this  is 
the  camel's  nose  in  the  tent  for  charging 
tolls  on  the  waterways.  However,  let 
me  say  this:  The  gentleman  is  talking 
about  the  fears  that  I  have  raised  in 
connection  with  this  bill.  I  think  just 
as  unfair  a  fear  that  is  being  raised  is 
the  statement  which  has  been  made  by 
the  proponents  of  this  bill  that  if  we  do 
not  pass  it  exactly  as  it  is  written,  we 
will  not  have  any  more  appropriations 
for  parks  and  additions  to  our  outdoor 
recreation.  Why?  Because  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations  says  so.  We 
have  an  Appropriations  Committee  that 
several  years  ago  said  no  new  starts,  and 
this  House  then  said  there  will  be  starts. 
And  this  House  will  say  there  will  be 
further  appropriations  for  outdoor  rec- 
reation, too. 

Mr.  UDALL.  I  concede  the  point  of 
the  gentlemfui  that,  of  course,  the  full 
House  could  override  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations,  but  I  think  the  position 
of  that  great  committee  has  been  made 
very  clear,  and  I  think  this  is  the  sound 
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the  recreation  needs  of 


way  to  finance 
the  future. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  back  the  bal- 
ance of  my  time. 

Mr.  MORRIS.  Mr  Chairman.  I  yield 
7  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Florida 
[Mr.  Smsl. 

Mr.  STKKS  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have 
had  a  lifelong  interest  in  outdoor  rec- 
reation. It  is  my  hobby.  I  find  In  the 
outdoors  a  release  from  tension  and  an 
opportunity  to  acquire  freshened  incen- 
tive for  the  exhausting  work  required  of 
us  here.  I  know  what  a  wonderful  tonic 
the  outdoors  can  be  for  any  person.  Now. 
I  am  concerned  about  providing;  the  kind 
of  assistance  that  can  Rive  millions  of 
additional  Americans  an  opportunity  to 
enjoy  the  out  of  doors  H  R.  3846.  the 
land  and  water  conservation  fund  bill. 
would  provide  that  opportunity  to  many 
Americans  who  do  not  now  have  it  It 
is  time  to  get  on  with  this  program  The 
need  for  recreation  opportunities  is  in- 
creasing daily.  There  are  more  Ameri- 
cans who  want  such  an  opportunity  each 
year,  and  each  year  there  are  fewer 
places  for  them  to  enjoy  the  outdoors. 

In  my  district  In  Florida,  three  major 
groups  are  seekiriK  opporlunitif-.s  for 
healthful  pursuits,  such  as  swimmmt:. 
fishing,  boatint;.  hiking',  hunting,  or  just 
plain  relaxing  in  the  sun  in  their  leisure 
time.  But  what  I  .say  about  my  district 
in  Florida  applies  ju.st  as  strongly  to 
nearly  every  State  in  the  land. 

There  are  the  young  people  who  are 
especially  interested  in  organized  ac- 
tivities. It  is  particularly  important 
that  they  have  adequate  outdoor  recrea- 
tion opportunities.  This  is  far  bettor 
than  the  conditions  they  are  exposed  tf> 
on  city  streets  in  so  many  communities 
today. 

A  second  group,  consisting  of  retiree.^, 
has  different  recreation  requirements. 
Providing  appropriate  outdoor  experi- 
ences for  this  group  is  a  vital  concern  to 
the  State  of  Florida,  just  as  it  is  to  so 
many  other  States 

A  third  group  is  the  military  and  their 
families.  Many  armed  service  person- 
nel in  Florida  and  elsewhere  do  not  live 
on  military  ba.«;es  Therefore,  outdoor 
recreation  must  be  provided  for  them 
In  the  communities  where  they  live. 
They  are  an  important  economic  asset, 
many  of  whom  w.Il  p!an  to  live  upon 
retirement  in  the  area  where  they  have 
had  a  happy  community  life  during  their 
military  service 

These  three  groups  h.ive  different  re- 
qul^'ements  which  pose  prdblems  to  kx-al 
communities.  Communities  need  assist- 
ance In  planning  and  providing  for  vari- 
ous outdoor  recreation  pursui's.  It  is  up 
to  the  States  to  help  the  communities  and 
up  to  the  Federal  Government  to  assist 
the  States  States  will  nrr  be  in  a  posi- 
tion to  play  the  pivotal  role  they  shnnld 
occupy  In  outdoor  recreation  unless  Fed- 
eral assistance  is  forthcoming. 

That  Is  why  I  am  speaking  today  in 
favor  of  H.R.  3846  the  land  and  water 
conservation  fund  bill  The  measure 
would  establish  a  fund  to  a.<y;l.st  .<^tatps 
and  Federal  agencies  in  meeting  outdoor 
recreation  needs  Each  State  would  de- 
velop a  statewide  recreation  plan     I  have 


heard  the  objections  that  have  been 
voiced  to  this  bill.  Some  of  them  are 
legitimate.  An  effort  will  be  made  to 
correct  the  language  of  the  bill  to  meet 
those  objections  that  are  legitimate  I 
understand  the  committet'  is  in  agree- 
ment. When  corrected  I  think  the  bill 
should  be  pa.ssed.  It  would  be  a  serious 
mistake  to  delay  the  mitiation  of  this 
imp<jrtant  v\ork 

Ixist  year,  after  txtensive  study  and 
consideration,  the  Slate  of  P'lorida  ap- 
proved a  S50  million  bond  program  for 
park  and  recreation  needs 

Florida'.s  Economic  Development  Com- 
mission ha-s  taken  the  lead  :n  developing 
an  overall  statewide  outdoor  recreation 
plan  designed  to  meet  tlie  needs  of  Flor- 
ida citizens  and  visit«jrs 

Florida  i.s  ready  to  participate  in  the 
kind  of  a  C(X)perative  Statf-P'tderal  out- 
door recreation  program  uhich  the 
mea.sure  betore  us  provides.  Florida  now 
has  36  State  parks,  but  needs  numerous 
other  land  and  water  recreation  areas 
W>-  feel  thar  U  H   3H46  is  e.s.sential 

H.R  3846  would  benefit  millions  of 
people.  The  method  of  financing  the 
land  and  water  conservation  fund  i.*-  sim- 
ple and  uncomplicated  Revenues  would 
come  from  modest  admi.ssion  and  user 
fees  at  certain  Federal  recreation  areas; 
from  the  existing  4-cent  motorb<iat  fuels 
tax.  and  from  the  sale  of  Federal  surplus 
real  property. 

I  strongly  recommend  pas^sage  of  this 
legislation,  with  amendments. 

Mr.  SL.ACK  Mr  Chaw  man.  the  pro- 
po.sal  to  autiion/e  creation  of  a  land 
and  water  con.servation  fund,  as  con- 
Uined  m  H  R.  3846  now  under  ct)n.sid- 
'■raCion.  has  arrived  at  this  final  stage 
of  consideration  as  an  mevitable  bench- 
mark of  the  prosperity  and  potency  of 
our  .society.  It  Is  the  end  product  of 
.several  years  of  researcii  and  a  full 
year  of  commltte»>  consideration,  and 
since  It  repre,^enUs  a  departure  from  pre- 
viously established  methods  of  supp«)rl- 
ing  recreational  development,  opposi- 
tion to  the  proposal  cannot  be  called 
unexpected 

Aside  from  the  immediate  p^ovl.^lons 
of  the  bill,  and  the  dilTerences  of  con- 
viction regarding  what  may  or  may  not 
happen  if  the  bill  parses,  it  is  ImjKjrtant 
to  bear  in  mind  tlie  ba.sic  certainties 
vvhich  created  the  conditions  sui^^^esting 
the  need  for  this  measure  Four  cer- 
tainties combined  to  emphasize  the  need 
for  accelerated  Federal  action  in  this 
held,  and  there  can  be  no  question  re- 
garduu'  tiie  validity  of  those  certainties- 
First  More  people:  Our  population  is 
growing  rapidly  and  will  continue  to  do 
•SO  at  leiist  until  1980 

Second.  Mure  leisure  timic:  The  im- 
pact of  technological  advance  on  bu.-^-i- 
ness  and  industry-  has  just  begun  to  be 
felt.  We  have  all  been  greatly  con- 
cerned with  the  changes  In  type  and  vol- 
ume of  emplovmetit  which  will  accrue, 
but  It  caiuiot  be  denied  that  automation 
will  al.so  reduce  average  working  hours 
and  foster  additional  leisure  time  for  tiie 
avera^'e  employed  person. 

17iird  More  mobility  We  are  a  con- 
tinental nation  with  a  tradition  of  free 
movement  from  ocean  to  iicean  for  work 


or  play.  Every  year  the  voluiae  itf  ^ 
hides  purchased,  miles  traveJei 
places  visited  registers  notable  *"mJ?* 
We  are  one  people  with  one  iSJU 
and  one  overriding  sense  of  nationSlS 
alty.  regardless  of  our  individual  or^^ 
Without  this  tradition  of  mobUi^S 
■'melting  pot"  principle  would  nevahol 
worked  to  create  a  single  great  N^ 
out  of  the  migrants  from  a  hundS 
countries  during  a  century  and  jThi? 
All  signs  point  to  an  evenncreasing  jj; 
teresl  in  more  travel  by  our  people  dui£ 
the  next  50  years.  ^ 


Fourth, 
quired  m 
us   are   aware 


More  outdoor  recreation  n. 
the  national  interest:  AH  d 
of  the  chilling  statiitta 
is.sued  by  the  Department  of  Defenaer*. 
garding  the  ixTcentage  of  young  perjom 
found  physically  unlit  for  military  sen. 
ice.  'I  his  IS  a  circumstance  which  caoaoj 
bt-  ignored  without  invitation  to  natloud 
suicide. 

Our  growing  population  overwheln» 
the  outdoor  facilities  of  tlie  urban  areu 
Indeed,  we  are  told  that  big  cities  wlB 
soon  merge  their  boundaries  and  become 
"strip  cities" — ondle.s.s  miles  of  inhabited 
area — or  what  the  planners  an 
megaloiwlis." 
Meanwhile,  our  technology  brlngi 
forth  eacli  day  new  ways  to  reduce  or 
eliminate  physical  labor,  and  we  tn 
rapidly  becoming  a  more  sedentary  peo. 
pie. 

We  have  recognized  the  need  to  mount 
a  counU-rolTensive  against  this  develop, 
m.eiit.  Ill  tJie  form  of  heavy  additiOMl 
empiiasis  on  outdoor  recreation,  partlco- 
larly  for  young  people  and  for  family 
units.  Adequate  facilities  must  be  made 
available,  and  the  program  must  be  ex- 
pedited, before  the  pressure  of  populatlsi 
drives  land  costs  beyond  reasonable 
boimds. 

Whatt  ver  may  be  said  of  the  land  and 
water  conservation  fund  proposal  In 
whole  or  in  part,  there  can  be  no  doubt 
but  what  the.se  four  certainties  ezlit, 
and  they  crmibine  to  create  a  problem 
with  which  we  must  deal  effectively  by 
s<)me  means 

There  are  today  many  countries  Is 
winch  a  citizen  may  not  leave  his  home 
community  without  lo.ss  of  his  ration 
card  and  threatened  starvation,  or  In 
which,  a  citizen  may  not  travel  at  aQ 
without  police  authorization.  There  li 
a  continental  nation  like  ours  in  whkii 
230  different  languages  are  spoken. 
There  are  government,';  which  struggle  to 
avoid  famine,  and  pestilence  based  on 
malnutrition,  and  epidemics  of  dlsem 
which  require  quarantine  and  forbid 
travel. 

We  face  none  of  these  problems  be- 
cau.se  of  the  bounty  of  our  land,  the  en- 
ergies of  our  people,  and  the  creatiw 
forces  born  oJ"T>ur  way  of  life.  We  are 
a  nation  with  surplu.ses  of  food  and  fUw, 
mineral  wealth  and  energy  sources,  and 
more  recently,  a  surplus  of  time  to  be 
expended  in  individual  pursuits.  Off 
very  wealth  and  succe.ss  have  laid  before 
us  the  imperative  that  we  plan  and  ex^ 
cute  a  program  of  outdoor  recreatl<« 
for  the  coming  generations,  for  they  wfll 
work  le.ss  and  produce  more  with  ma- 
chines not  even  yet  conceived. 
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land    and    water    conservation        Mr.  MORRIS.    Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  The  matter  referred  to  follows: 

"^irtJlnflftal  is  a  first  step  in  a  total     no  further  requests  for  time.  statistics  on  appropriations  to  Park  service 

^  jCtoWi  established  total  need  for         The  CHAIRMAN.     There  being  no  ad-  for  land  acquisition  and  development 

""^l^r^    Its  coming  was  inevitable,    ditional  requests  for  time,  pursuant  "to  laot)  ACQuramoN 

^  'Hr^oDtion  of  this  response  in    the  rule,  the  Clerk  will  now  read  the  sub-  Fiscal  year : 

•**  '7*Jr,<:  pnuallv  inevitable,  unless     stitute  committee    amendment   printed        1950 woo.ooo 

T?*SStsorour  projected  national    in  the  reported  bill  as  an  original  bill  for        I95i 3.225,000 

•"  'J^fflt  are  at  fault.  the  purpose  of  amendment.    No  amend-         952 'Jzl  JS? 

*STcDOWELL.     Mr.  Chairman.  I    ments  are  in  order  to  section  7  of  the         ^g T/,:::::::::::::::      JitZ 

^J^wDOTt  Of   H.R.   3846,  the  bill     bill  or  to  title  H  of  the  substitute  com-        ^9^5 733,495 

^^/.rPfttVs  a  land  and  water  con-     mittee  amendment  except  amendments        ^ggg 750.000 

•*^    .       fimd   from   which   appropri-     offered  by  direction  of  the  Committee  on        1957 900.000 

*^  J!  11  hP  made  to  provide  outdoor    Ways  and  Means  or  an  amendment  pro-        1958 1.002,870 

tSTation  area^and  facmtles  at  State.     Posing  to  strike  out  section  7  of  the  bill        1959 1.502.870 

Sand  Federal  levels.  or  title  H  of  the  substitute  committee        i960 i.joo.ooo 

>hls  bill  ts  a  major  effort  by  the  Con-     amendment.  1962:::""::'- 7,  600,000 

Jrfo  provide  a  sound  financial  system        The  Clerk  will  read.  ^^gg ,  13. 622.000 

S^rPbv    our    national    programs    and        The  Clerk  read  as  follows :  1954 5.300.000 

urin  be  kept  abreast  of  our  most         Be  it  enacted  by  the  senate  and  House  of 

'Snt  recreation   needs,  principally  by      Representatives    of    the    United    states    of  Total ^5- ^^0' «»^ 

Sn«  Se  States  to  acquire  and  de-      ^rner^ca  ^n  Congress  assemmed.  „,vki.opmekx       ^=^^=^ 

S  lands  with  high  recreation  poten-           titli  i-land  and  water  conservation  ^^^^                  devei^opment           ^^  ^^^  ^^^ 

ti*)  before  such  lands  are  put  to  other  provisions  ^^^^  14. 460, 500 

^   or  become   prohibitively   costly   to  Short  title  and  statement  of  purposes  ^^^^ 9,620.000 

j'  Section  1.  (a)  CrrATioN. — This  Act  may  be  1953 14,690,950 

""S!"  „,«oQnre  iocomorates  the  recom-      cited  as  the  "Land  and  Vl^ater  ConBervation  1954 11,876.300 

This  measui t    ^,^°^^;°'^J^^. V^^^^  Fund  Act  of  1963."  1955 13. 424. 895 

niendations  of   loimer   t'l esiaeni   a.en  ^^^  purposes.— The  purposes  of  this  Act         1955 27.304.300 

uedy.  and  is  strongly  endorsed  by  t^resi-     ^^^  ^  assist  in  preserving,  developing,  and  1957 44,050,000 

dent  John.^n.  the  Departments  of  the     assuring  accessibility  to  all  citizens  of  the         1953 47.306,800 

Interior.    Agriculture.    Army,    and    the     united   states  of   America   of   present   and         1959 48.406,800 

Budget  Bureau      Its  enactment  has  been      future  generations  and  visitors  who  are  law-  1950 44.805,000 

nrted  bv  49  States  including  Delaware,     fully  present  within  the  boundaries  of  the         1961 48,823,000 

11  State  Governors   including   Gov.  El-     United  States  of  America  such  quality  and         1962 62.416.500 

«  oiait   v.^  <5tot/»      quantity  of  outdoor  recreation  resources  as  1963 61.110.500 

bertN.  Carvel,  of  P^^lf^^^'  "^^^"y^tate      ^       be  available  and  are  necessary  and  de-  1954 59.032.000 

agencies  inciudin>r  the  Delaware  Game     ^^^^^^^  ^^^  individual  active  participation  m  

and  Fish  Conunission.    which   urges   its      such  recreation  and  to  strengthen  the  health  Total 521,981.413 

paisage  without  crippling  amendments;      and    vitality   of  the  citizens  of  the  United  *=nno«rvn,      04*0 

all  of  the  major  conservation  and  recre-      states  by   (l)    providing  funds  for  and  au-  '  includes  $5,000,000  for  Point  Reyes. 

atian  groups  of   the  Nation,   mayors  of      thorlzlng  Federal   assistance   to   the   States  .^^— ^— ^— ^^ 

^i;;:i,vl!;"S? Of SSm^^^^^^^    "e^'^°°S  -^"' -" "'  -a?^;:r.S«  demand  wr pubuc  hearinqs  on 

oter«holn..Tlk;nu.llW;i  or  local  pumic  ana                      provWlng  tunas  for  tne  Fecieral  ac-  THE  SUGAR  ACT 

S*'"cor;,';ed'  "IZ'Mcfe^ir'^     S'Sr  J-"-"-'-"  °'  ""'"■■  "°"  M.s.  may.    Mr.  speaker.  I  as.  unani- 

conservation                                                     and  otner  areas.  ^^^^  consent  to  address  the  House  for 

Last  vear   the  Congress  acted  favor-         Mr.  MORRIS.    Mr.  Chairman.  I  move  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 

abiy  on  mv  bill    H.R.  6678.  which  re-     that  the  Committee  do  now  rise.  remarks. 

turned  to  Delaware  some  500  acres  of        The  motion  was  agreed  to.  The    SPEAKER.     Is   there   objection 

excess   Federal    property    on    the   Fort        Accordingly,  the  Committee  rose:  and  to  the  request  of  the  gentlewoman  from 

Miles  Miliiarv  Re.scrvation  near  Lewes,     the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  chair.  Washington? 

Del.  This  legislation  provided  an  oppor-     Mr.   Natcher,   Chairman   of  the  Com-  There  was  no  objection. 

tunity  for  the  Congress  and  the  first    mittee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  Mrs.  MAY.    Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  just 

State  to  insure  that  attractive  and  valu-     of  the  Union,  reported  that  that  Com-  come  from  an  executive  meeting  of  the 

able  pubic   seashore   lands    no   longer     mittee,  having  had  under  consideration  Agriculture  Committee,  and  I  wish  to  re- 

netded  for  military  purposes    would  be     the  bill  (H.R.  3846)  to  establish  a  land  port  to  my  colleagues  on  what  transpired 

made  available  for  public  recreational     and  water  conservation  fund  to  assist  there  In  connection  with  sugar.    I  saw 

and  educational  uses      The  Fort  Miles     the  States  and  Federal  agencies  in  meet-  the  leadership  of  the  committee  meeting 

property  will  provide  outdoor  and  Indoor    Ing  present  and  future  outdoor  recreation  with  the   press   immediately   after   the 

recreational  and  educational  facilities  to     demands   and   needs   of   the   American  meeting,  and  so  I  am  sure  that  his  ver- 

th#usands  of   Delawareans   and  urban     people,  and  for  other  purposes,  had  come  sion  of  what  transpired  is  already  pub- 

r«ildent.s  of  the  populous  States  and  the     to  no  resolution  thereon.  lie  knowledge. 

great  cities  on  the  Atlantic  coast.  I  general  leave  to  extend  Mr.  Speaker,  what  actually  was  pro- 
might  add  that  Fort  Miles  is  only  7  miles  Mr  MORRIS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  POsed  at  the  meeting  was  an  affront  to 
distant  from  Rehoboth  Beach,  oft-  unanimous  consent  that  all  Members  American  agriculture,  an  affront  to 
tiaes  called  "The  Nation's  Summer  have  5  legislative  davs  in  which  to  extend  American  consumers,  an  affront  to  the 
CapiUl.  ■                                                         their  remarks  on  H.R.  3846.  House  of  Representatives,  and  contrary 

The  acquisition  of  the  Fort  Miles  sea-        The  SPEAKER.    Is  there  objection  to  to  the  orderly  legislative  processes  of  this 

shore  property  and  the  current  plans  and     the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New  body.                     .t.     ,     j      i-i        *   4.1. 

efforts  of  the  State  of  Delaware  in  de-     Mexico?  ^^'   Speaker,  the  leadership   of  the 

veloping  this  prime  beach  area  will,  with        There  was  no  objection.  Agriculture  Committee  announced  that 

theenactmentofHR.  3846.  make  possi-        Mr.   MORRIS.    Mr.   Speaker,    I   ask  he  has  directed  his  committee  counsel  to 

ble  the  constructive  and  pivotal  role  in     unanimous  consent  to  insert  in  the  Reg-  draft  a  resolution  on  sugar  which  would 

creating  and  improving  recreational  op-     ohd  at  this  point  a  table  showing  the  merely  do  these  things: 

portunities  which  Delaware  must  assume,     statistics  on  appropriations  to  the  Park  First.  Extend    the     foreign     countiy 

and  enable  Delaware  to  shape  its  recre-     Service  for  land  acquisition  and  develop-  quotas  for  1  year— until  the  end  of  1965. 

ation  pro^'iams  to  meet  the  varying  con-     ment  from  the  years  1950  to  196C^  Second.  Repeal  the  graduated  import 

diUons  and  [ho  particular  needs  of  our        The  SPEAKER.     Is  there  objection  to  fee  on  imported  sugar. 

burgeon mt,'  population.                                   the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New  Third.  Permit  domestic  sugar  produc- 

Por  these  reasons  I  urge  the  passage    Mexico?  ers  to  market  additional  sugar  they  have 

of  H.R.  3846                                                       There  was  no  objection.  produced  and  are  producmg  from  the 
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1963  «nd  1964  crops — production  above 
statutory  quotas  which  has  been  achieved 
for  the  benefit  of  American  consumers 
at  the  express  request  and  urging  of  the 
U.S.  Oovemment. 

Fourth.  Legislatively  impose  acreas,'^ 
restrictions  in  1965  on  domestic  bef. 
sugar  producers. 

Now  It  Is  an  incontrovertible  fact  that 
a  temporary   resolution    of   this   nature 
would  not  permanently  meet  the  situa- 
tion which  has  developed  because  of  the 
\  beet    sugar    industry  s    tremendous    re- 
\s];x>nse   to  our   Governments   uri,'infr  to 
■produce  more  su«ar  for  the  benefit  of 
American  consumers,  and  it  is  an  equally 
incontrovertible  fact  that  such  a  resolu- 
tion would  give  absolutely  no  considera- 
tion to  the  thousands  of   farmers  in   a 
score   or   more   States    who   desperately 
need  sugarbeets  as  a  cash  crop. 

Fully  as  startlint;  as  the  proposal  for 
a  resolution,  however,  is  the  committee 
leadership's  show  of  continued  reluct- 
ance to  call  public  hearing  on  sugar 
legislation — and  the  implication  that  this 
proposed  resolution  will  be  con.sidered 
at  another  executive  session  of  the  com- 
mittee. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to  serve  notice  that 
I  shall  fight  this  star  chamber  procedure 
with  all  the  vik'or  at  my  command,  and 
I  am  sure  I  shall  be  joined  in  this  en- 
deavor by  mi^y  of  my  colleat,'ues  on  both 
sides  of  the  aisle 

I  have  been  askin-,'  the  leadership  of 
the  Agriculture  Committee  for  hearings 
on  sugar  for  1  year  now,  and  in  my  recol- 
lection   I    have    specifically    asked    the 
leadership  of  the  committee  at   leist   a 
dozen  times  why  we  cannot  have  public 
hearings  on  sugar.    Consistently,  all  the 
times  the  committee  leadership  has  been 
asked,  the  response  has  been  that  to  the 
eCfect  that  there  is  so  much  interest  in 
changing  the  Sugar  Act  on  the  part  of 
American  sugar  growers,  and  American 
sugar    processors,   and    American   sugar 
consumers,  that  the  committee  leader- 
ship does  not  dare  hold  public  hearings 
In  the  committee  meeting  this  morn- 
ing, I  again  asked  the  committee  leader- 


As  I  have  said,  Mr  Speaker.  I  shall 
fight  for  public  hearings  on  sugar  with 
all  my  vigor,  with  all  my  energy,  and  in 
the  interest  of  the  orderly  leuuslative 
procedure  of  the  Hou.se  of  Hepre.senta- 
tives,  and  I  am  sure  I  shall  be  joined  by 
many  of  my  colleak.iues  on  both  sides  of 
the  aisle. 


/^!f«! 


TRIBUTE       To        I  HK       HONORABLE 
ALEXANDER    PIRNIE 

Mr  RIEHLMAN  Mr  Sp«^aker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
mark.s  at  this  point  in  the  Recokd  and 
include  extraneous,  matter 

The  SPEAKER  I.s  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York:* 

There  was  no  objection 

Mr  RIEHLMAN  Mr  Speaker,  it  was 
a  great  privilege  for  me  to  attend  and 
participate  in  a  testimonial  dinner  for 
my  colleague  and  close  friend,  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York.  Repre.seatative 
Alex.a.nder  P:rnie,  at  Utica,  on  June  J9. 
VJ6A  Also  participating  in  this  memo- 
rable cK-ca^sion  were  two  other  colleagues 
of  Al  Pirnie's.  the  gentlewoman  from 
Nf-w  York,  Repiesentative  K\TH.'\RiNK  St. 
George,  and  the  gentleman  from  South 
Carolina.  L.  Mendel  Rivers. 

Although  testimoiual  dinners  are  fre- 
quently given,  I  have  never  attended  one 
where  more  genuine  affection  and  en- 
thusiasm were  expressed  for  a  most  out- 
standing Member  of  Congress. 

One  of  the  finest  addresses  of  the  eve- 
ning was  mven  by  Salvador  J.  Capecela- 
tro,  Sr  .  counselor  at  law.  He  spoke  mov- 
ingly of  Al  PiRNiEs  meaningful  life  a.s  a 
citizen,  lawyer,  family  man.  decorated 
officer  of  the  Armed  Forces,  and  public 
ifncial. 

This  tribute  expre.s.sed  very  eloquently 
the  feelings  of  people  who  know.  love, 
and  respect  Al  Pir.me  m  these  variou-s 
roles 

All  of  Al's  colleagues  will  know,  as  I 
do,  that  the.se  remarks  are  richly  de- 
served 


who  upon  bein?  admitted  to  cJtl».  .»^ 

the   IVmple  ..f  A»,'Uurus.  impreMiv!)?*** 

I  wui  never  disgrace  these  hallows "^^ 

oii^,  or  iiband.jn  my  comp.iniuiu  beai^!^ 

I  am  placed  In  battle      I  wm  Qeht^^ 

sacred   and   secular   things  with  m,  ?!,^ 

I  will  n,.t  leave  my  c^.untrv  less   but^^^ 

.md  belter  by  sea  .<»nd  bv  land  '  i  win"** 

the  rulers  app.,inted  and  the  estabiu^^ 

and  whalfii.ever  new  laws  the  sute  m 

ru;iy   establish       .\nd    If   anyone  at^jT 

ab,,lish    the    existing:    ordinances  or  diSi* 

them,  I  win  resist  him  and  defend  thlTr' 

dividually  and  with  the  rest   '  ^""a  to- 

After  cullege  and  l.iw  Kch^ni 
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.  .     ,,  ^.  .  ,„  ^  I  a"i  proud  and   pleased  to  have  the 

/Ship  il  this  was  still  his  reasoning,  and     oppo.tunity  to  insert  that  splendid  talk 
the  response  was  the  same  •"  '^-"  d„.~.^__  „.^^  — 

The  only  possible  interpretation  that 
can  be  placed  oYi  this.  Mr    Speaker,  is 
that  the  committee  leadership  is  afraid 
of  public  hearings,  he  is  afraid  of  letting 
American  agriculture  and  American  con- 
sumers be  heard — because  with  a  pub- 
lic hearing  the  facts  woUld  be  known  and 
there  would  be  such  a  groundswell  of  sen- 
timent among  the  people  of  our  coun- 
try, and  among  the  Members  of  this  dis- 
tinguished   House,    for    amending    the 
Sugar  Act  as  it  should  be  amended,  that 
the  so-called  continuing  resolution  which 
the  leadership  wants  to  cram  through  the 
committee   in   a    star   chamber   session 
would  not  stand  the  ghost  of  a  chance 
Mr.  Spefiker.  in  this  respect,  the  inter- 
est of  the  committee  leadership  is  iden- 
tical to  the  Interests  of  the  foreign  sugar 
producers.    They  and  those  who  refine 
foreign  sugar  have  been  bitterly  oppos- 
ing .any  legislation   that   would   permit 
the  American  beet  sugar  producers  to 
market  the  additional  sugar  they  have 
produced   at  Government   request,   and 
they  also  are  afraid  of  public  hearings. 


n  the  Record  today 

.Mr  Chairman  Rev  Dr  Lowell  Dletzen,  Rt 
Rev  Msgr  Thomas  Scott,  the  Honor.ible  Mrs 
Kathryn  St  George,  the  Honorable  R  Wal- 
ter Riehlman.  the  Honorable  L  Mendel 
Rivers.  Congressman  Pirnle.  Mrs.  Plrnle. 
distinguished  uuesta.  ladles,  and  gentlemen, 
we  are  Joined  this  evening  In  the  ple.isunt 
I'fBce  of  bearing  witness  to  the  worth  of  the 
Honorable  Ai  exander  Pirnie  leading  citizen, 
able  lawyer  hik;h  ranking  and  decorated  offi- 
cer at  our  .Armed  Forces.  Indefatigable  and 
eml.nent  Member  of  Congress 

Because  men  of  the  caliber  of  our  Con- 
tjreasman  inspire  those  de.stlned  l.^ter  to  bear 
the  torch  of  leadership  it  Is  well  that  we 
may  on  this  occasion  prldefully  dwell  on  his 
traits,  activities,  and  accomplishments 

He  spent  the  morning  of  his  life  deeply 
Influenced  by  the  hardy  virtues  of  hl.s  Scot- 
tish ancestors,  historically  accustomed  to  In- 
tense struggles  TTiey  Instilled  In  him  th» 
imjjorunce  of  regarding  only  two  things  with 
absolute  reverence — rells^inn  and  learning 

Thirty-eight  years  igo  the  truest  we  are 
honoring  passed  another  milestone  on  the 
road  of  life  As  he  left  the  campus  of  a  top 
E.istern  university-  with  a  law  degree  Just 
.iwarded  him  he  recalled  the  solemn  oath 
talten  by  the  young  men   In  ancient  Athens 


guest  entered  the  Jungle  of  lue  ^nd  hl^ 
his  own  trail— whether  the  ground  t^ 
unusually  rough  and  rocky  I  cannot  rt*? 
The  burietlngs  experienced  by  Mr  PuNa^ 
young  barrister  and  the  ubiiitv  he  dljcW 
in  bearing  them,  soon  cast  him  m  the  auH 
offices  of  one  of  the  largest,  nvm  lea<lln,iw 
respected  law  firms  of  our  city.  To  give  i«! 
best,  says  the  OrleaUl  proverb,  is  to  do  w^ 
utmost  Over  the  years,  our  honored  r2 
has  appe.ired  before  many  court.s^-«co««^ 
Judges,  and  been  In  cont.ict  with  hundredia 
lawyers  from  various  Jurisdictions  To  ^ 
these,  he  has  demonstrated  exceptional  tiT 
Itles  as  a  barrister  a  dedication  to  hIschoiB 
profession,  and  loy.vUy  in  re;Te.sentlnf^ 
Interests  ,.f  his  clients.  The.se  qualiuei  i! 
due  course  earned  him,  and  he  now  enton 
one  of  the  top  senior  positions  m  that  u^ 
law  firm  His  conduct  at  the  bar  and  towtn 
opposing  counsel  has  always  been  honor»hl» 
and  he  has  always  fultliled  In  the  hlghw 
degree,  the  duty  imposed  on  all  adV(x;at«ito 
m.ilnr.iin  the  dignity  and  honor  of  the  coum 
Memories  are  short;  time  marches  ob. 
Since  1926.  events  uf  great  hi-storic  and  eco- 
nomic signltlcance  have  occurred  which  htn 
materially  affected  all  of  us.  our  children, 
yes.  even  our  grandchildren  and  the  geo- 
eratlons  to  come  Yet.  who  among  you  re- 
calls  that  In  the  lite  twenties  and  the  euh 
thirties.  Mr  Pirnie  In  his  devotion  to  good 
citizenship  undertook  at  enormous  persoMl 
sucrmce.  active  and  most  dedicated  interw 
in  our  community  problems  Nu[  the  IcM 
of  these  wa.s  the  huge  program  which  he  Im- 
plemented for  the  fundamenUil  educaOoB 
In  biuslc  democracy  of  the  m.my  thouatn* 
'if  thfn  aliens  of  Italian.  German'  Polish,  lad 
Lebanese  birth  residing  in  our  city.  It  m 
he  who  ultimately  led  them  before  temu  o< 
our  natvirallzatlon  court,  from  which  the; 
emerged  as  citizens  of  the  United  SUtet.  1 
make  the  observation  that  when  the  chlpi 
were  d  .wn  after  Pearl  Harbor,  not  one  B 
naturalized  disappointed  nor  betrayed  Uk 
country  of  his  adoption.  The  seeds  of  citi- 
zenship which  you.  Congre.ssman  Pnu»n, 
early  planted  in  this  area,  bore  dependabh 
fruit  In  time  of  our  country's  dire  need. 

I  have  adverted  to  the  guidance  and  tr«lB- 
Ing  to  which  our  honored  guest  waa  nb- 
Jected  during  his  formative  yesirs.  brJeflj 
Commented  on  his  professional  and  com- 
munity activities,  and  merely  alluded  to  hti 
patriotism  Throughout  his  adult  life,  bt 
has  demonstrated  an  ability  to  mediate  cob- 
filets  in  our  society,  a  propensity  to  alien- 
ate human  stresses,  a  desire  to  strength* 
.society's  moral  fiber,  of  equal  ImporUnce,  hi 
has  a  persistence  to  keep  society  stranj 
physically  and  financially,  to  foresUll  far- 
ther Incursions  from  dlcUitors.  or  the  bruti 
forces  which  Jealously  regard  us  from  Otw- 
seas 

This  laudable  phllo.sophy  of  our  honond 
guest  emphatically  reflects  his  stern  rellgloa 
convictions  and  his  discipline. 

Was  it  not  Francis  Bacon  who  long  afO 
stated  ".All  gfxxl  moral  philosophy  Is  twt 
a  handmaiden  to  religion"? 

.Accordingly.  In  1968.  we  were  not  nf 
prised  to  learn  that  this  zeal  drove  him  » 
aspire  for  election  to  the  86th  Congre«  of 
the  United  SUtes,  as  the  RepresenUtlve  Oi 


-Itbln  Oneida.  Herkimer,  and  Madl- 
rZaUes  He  handily  won  the  election; 
••  II.  -turned  to  the  87th  Congress.  HU 
•"fj^n  the  House  has  been  such  that  2 
""^jto  he  was  enthusiastically  reelected. 
''iMeed   his  colleagues  In  Washington  re- 

Shto  qualifications,  ability,  Integrity,  and 
*^otUm  of  such  top  order  to  warrant  his 
J2nunent  to  the  highly  sensitive  and  Im- 
L^t  Armed  .'■•.er vices  Committee,  of  which 
H^  CtML  D.  Vinson,  of  Georgia.  Is  chalr- 
1^  This  committee,  you  should  know. 
^  rlth  all  matters  relating  to  our  Na- 
t^  Military  Etabllshment.  It  Is  charged 
!i*  the  conservation  of  petroleum  re- 
ILgcei  the  control  of  all  strategic  and  crlt- 
Jaj^terlals:  scientific  research  and  devel- 
Moent.  as  well  as  other  grave  responslblU- 
uj/ln  support  and  In  the  best  InteresU  of 
our  Armed  Services.  I  consider  the  appoint- 
ment of  our  Congressman  to  such  commit- 
tee pot  only  as  a  high  compliment  to  him, 
but  to  the  voters  of  the  district  for  balanced 
miAim  in  casting  their  ballot. 

It  has  often  been  said  that  no  other  Oov- 
ernment  official  Is  regarded  with  so  much 
cyniqlsm.  so  quickly  criticized,  and  conslst- 
enUf  maligned  as  the  legislative  represen- 
uiivfs  in  Washington.  However,  our  honored 
"jwt  compares  more  than  favorably  with  the 
prrsert  g!:\nts  In  Congress,  as  well  as  those 
(rf  yesteryear  We  know  that  in  today's 
ch»n:ed  a"d  fit^t -moving  world,  he  Is  called 
upon  to  deal  w'.th  public  Issues  much  greater 
;n  oumber  and  of  such  enormous  complex- 
ly in  which  we  are  not  only  greatly  Inter- 
filed, but  aware  that  they  affect  us  all. 

He  Is  a  hard  working  and  zealous  servant 
of  his  constituency,  which  encompasses  the 
three  counties  I  identified  moments  ago.  He 
constantly  divides  his  time  between  sessions 
of  the  Legislature,  numerous  visits  to  his 
electoral  district,  rendition  of  continuous 
services  to  the  committee  I  Just  Identified, 
md  at  all  times  Is  available  for  meetings, 
conftrences.  and  Innumerable  services  to  hts 
rorjtltuents. 

Mr  PiRNiK  as  a  Congressman  is  three  men 
m  cme  He  Is  a  legislator  for  the  Nation;  a 
medBator  between  the  district  he  represents 
ir.d  the  Central  Government,  and  a  teacher 
to  bis  constituents. 

Does  he  speak  for  all  the  people  of  the  Na- 
tion, or  only  those  in  this  district,  or  only 
some  of  them''  Does  he  only  speak  for  him- 
self* Is  he,  indeed,  a  representative  In 
Washington,  nctlnp  as  a  free  agent  In  our 
behalf,  or  as  an  instructed  delegate?  What 
are  bis  obligations  as  a  Congressman?  To 
whom  Is  he  answerable  In  the  discharge  of 
hii  Important  duties?  Does  he  only  repre- 
sent the  Interests  of  his  political  party  and  pf 
Its  members'' 

I  find  that  the  classic  response  to  these 
questions  w?ik  provided  nearly  200  years  ago 
by  Edmund  Burke,  one  of  England's  great 
p^rllamentarMns.  during  h!s  address  to  the 
electors  of  Bristol.  Speaking  of  the  rela- 
"Oruhlp  between  a  representative  and  his 
xnstituent.'^.  he  In  part   said; 

Oertalnly.  gentlemen.  It  ought  to  be  the 
|iappiness  and  glory  of  a  representative  to 
:iTe  tr.  the  Ftrlctest  union,  the  closest  corre- 
spondence and  the  most  unreserved  commu- 
mcatlons  with  his  constituents.  Their  wishes 
ought  to  have  great  weight  with  him;  their 
opinions  high  respect:  their  business  un- 
remitted attention.  It  is  his  duty  to  sacrifice 
Ills  repose,  his  pleasures,  his  satlsfacttons  to 
'heirs,  and  above  all.  In  all  cases,  to  prefer 
their  Interests  to  his  own. 

"But.  his  unbliif;ed  opinion.  Ms  mature 
Judgaent.  his  enlightened  conscience,  he 
ought  not  to  .sacrifice  to  you,  nor  to  any  man, 
nor  to  any  .set  of  men  living.  These  he  does 
not  derive  from  your  pleasure;  no,  nor  from 
^  law  and  the  Constitution.  They  are  a 
tnist  from  providence,  for  the  abuse  of  which 
h*  is  deeply  answerable.  Your  representative 
o»M  you.  not  his  industry  only,  but  his  Judg- 


ment— ^h«  betrays  Instead  of  ser\'lng  you.  If  he 
sacrifices  it  to  your  opinion." 

You  should  be  made  aware  that  frequent 
occasions,  of  course,  often  arise  when  legis- 
lators have  to  answer  to  more  than  their 
conscience.  Congressmen  are  party  mem- 
bers, and  it  must  be  recognized  that  as  such, 
they  owe  loyalty-  also  to  their  party  orga- 
nization. It  should  be  realized  that  they 
must.  In  the  nature  of  things,  share  a  point 
of  view  with  their  party  leaders  and  fellow 
members,  and  to  regard  some  problems  In  the 
light  of  partisan  policy. 

Ladles  and  gentlemen,  it  Is  quite  Impossi- 
ble to  come  here  and  dismiss  In  a  few  sum- 
mary paragraphs  the  character,  the  labors, 
and  the  services  of  the  guest  we  honor,  but 
the  program  Is  long  and  I  must  keep  within 
the  time  your  chairman  has  graciously 
allotted   me. 

Congressman  Pihnie,  It  Is  with  utmost 
pleasure  that  we  share  this  evening  with  you. 
The  law  has  been  your  pursuit,  but  patri- 
otism yovu"  passion.  Your  love  for  our  Na- 
tion is  as  deep  as  that  for  your  family.  Your 
scorn  for  those  wno  demonstrate  un-Amer- 
ican qualities  Is  deep  and  unswerving. 

You  are  dally  engaged  with  your  colleagues 
In  the  management  of  the  world's  most  pow- 
erful Nation,  and  you  are  entitled  to  high 
marks  for  the  quality  of  your  performance, 
not  only  within  the  House  of  Representatives, 
but  in  the  field  as  well. 

No  one  serving  In  Washington,  perceives 
more  shrewdly  than  you  the  necessity  these 
days  for  Anaerlcan  usefulndiss,  Yankee  deter- 
mination, and  national  rectitude,  and  we 
honor  you  for  your  demonstrated  moral  qual- 
ities of  Justice,  truth,  consideration  for 
others,  continuous  sacrifices,  and  confidence 
In  God,  to  whom  we  pray  to  keep  and  bless 
you. 

A  BILL  OP  PARTICULARS  FOR  UP- 
LIFTING THE  MORAL  ATMOS- 
PHERE OF  OUR  COUNTRY 

Mr.  BENNETT  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  address 
the  House  for  1  minute,  to  revise  and 
extend  my  remarks,  and  k)  include  ex- 
traneous matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Florida? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BENNETT  of  Florida.  Mr. 
Speaker,  yesterday  I  spoke  here  on  ter- 
ror in  the  streets  of  America.  I  would 
like  to  continue  those  remarks,  which 
dealt  with  the  alarming  criminal  situa- 
tion in  our  country  today,  by  making  a 
few  ob^rvations  about  other  things  that 
can  be  done  toward  improvement.  The 
American  people  demand  a  bill  of  par- 
ticulars, a  statement  of  specifics  as  to 
what  our  covmtry,  and  particularly  its 
elected  leaders,  will  do  in  efforts  to  im- 
prove this  situation.  One  effort  would 
be  to  create  a  moratorium  or  end  to  an 
extremism  in  the  racial  strife,  ending 
the  lying  in  the  streets  and  the  baseball 
bats  and  ax  handles.  Such  disobedience 
of  the  law  encourages  other  crimes. 

Pertinently  the  editor  of  the  Christian 
Science  Monitor,  Erwin  D.  Canham,  in  a 
recent  editorial  said : 

The  race  issue,  the  problem  of  disorder  in 
the  cities,  and  the  question  of  extremism 
have  intertwined  themselves.  Negro  or- 
ganizations are  seizing  Senator  Gold- 
■  water's  phrase  that  "extremism  In  defense  of 
liberty  is  no  vice  •  •  •  moderation  In  the 
pursuit  of  justice  is  no  virtue"  and  have 
applied  it  to  their  own  cause.  "Precisely," 
they  say.    They  Insist  they  are  struggling  for 


liberty  and  J\i8tice.     And  they  argue  they 
now  have  been  urged  to  extremist  action. 

Another  factor  in  the  decay  of  our 
moral  fiber  is  the  strange  decisions  of  the 
Supreme  Court  in  recent  years,  which 
make  it  easier  for  Communists  and  trai- 
tors and  other  despicable  criminals  to 
escape  just  sentences;  easier  foi"  porno- 
graphic literature  to  fall  into  the  hands 
of  our  young  people;  and  easier  for  the 
Federal  courts  to  take  over  powers  that 
are  legislative  and  ejcecutive  in  nature. 
Personally,  I  would  like  to  see  it  be  the 
law  of  the  land  that  Federal  judges  must 
retire  at  70  years  of  age,  and  I  feel  that 
if  this  were  done  some  of  the  bizarre  de- 
cisions of  the  Federal  courts  would  cease. 
This  may  not  be  the  only  solution,  but 
obviously  if  we  are  going  to  improve  con- 
ditions in  our  country  there  must  be  im- 
provement in  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States  and  the  nonappellate 
courts  which  must  follow  its  decisions. 

One  of  the  worst  lines  of  decisions  by 
the  Court  is  in  the  field  of  religious  free- 
dom and  spiritual  development  in  our 
country.  I  am  happy  that  the  Presi- 
dent has  now  signed  Public  Law  88-368, 
which  contains  an  amendment  to  the 
Juvenile  Delinquency  Act  of  1961,  provid- 
ing that  the  Federal  Government  will 
assist  in  developing  techniques  for  the 
establishment  of  high  ethical  community 
responsibility  standards.  This  is  a  small 
answer  to  the  vacuum  left  by  the  Su- 
preme Court  decision,  but  at  least  it  is  in 
the  right  direction. 

One  of  the  greatest  needs  in  our  coun- 
try today  is  to  bring  about  higher  moral 
and  ethical  standards  in  ail  branches  of 
the  Government.  I  have  been  particu- 
larly interested  in  the  improvement  of 
the  legislative  branch  and  have  a  bill 
pending  before  the  Rules  Committee  now 
to  create  a  grievance  committee  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  as  a  partial 
answer  to  this  problem  in  the  House  of 
Representatives.  On  a  broader  basis,  I 
have  introduced  House  Joint  Resolution 
76  to  provide  for  a  Commission  on  Ethics 
in  Government,  applicable  to  all 
branches  of  the  Government.  There  is 
a  need  for  more  teeth  in  our  ethical 
standards  provisions,  and  perhaps  even 
the  criminal  law  can  be  strengthened  in 
some  places  in  this  field.  The  prosecut- 
ing ofiBcials,  the  grand  juries,  and  the 
general  public  must  vigorously  bring  to 
the  attention  of  the  courts  all  crimes  by 
public  ofl&cials  and  the  courts  should  im- 
pose severe  penalties  for  any  breach  of 
public  trust.  No  public  ofiBcial  should 
be  reelected  to  office  who  has  repudiated 
his  public  trust. 

A  major  source  of  better  moral  con- 
ditions is  to  eliminate  the  slums  and  un- 
derprivileged areas  throughout  our  land. 
I  have  supported  Federal  legislation  to 
help  in  this  field,  and  I  expect  to  support 
more  in  the  future  as  appropriate  laws 
are  presented.  However,  I  firmly  be- 
lieve that  the  best  way  to  eliminate 
sliims  is  for  local  communities  to  con- 
demn inadequate  housing,  and  not  per- 
mit it  to  be  used  for  housing  when  it  is 
so  inadequate  as  to  create  a  slum  and 
criminal  hazard.  In  my  opinion,  if  local 
communities  would  do  this,  there  would 
be  little  or  no  need  for  Federal  urban 
renewal  legislation  in  any  community. 
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NEEDS  A  CXDNORESSIONAL  IN- 
VESTIGATION 

Mr.  TAIiCOTT.  Mr  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my  re- 
marks, and  to  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

There  was  no  objection 

Mr.  TALCOTT.  Mr  Speaker,  as  a 
member  of  the  Banking  and  Currency 
Committee  for  the  past  18  months.  I 
have  been  looking  into  the  operations 
of  the  Area  Redevelopment  Administra- 
tion whose  appropriations,  authoriza- 
tions and  basic  legislation  are  within  the 
jurisdiction  of  our  committee.  More  im- 
portantly, what  I  have  found  convinces 
me  that  this  agency  is  building  up  into 
a  public  scandal  of  the  first  magnitude. 
I  urge  B  thorough  congressional  inves- 
tigation of  Its  activities.  Unless  we  are 
residy  to  order  such  a  congressional  in- 
yestlgfttlon.  designed  to  correct  ARA 
abuses.  It  Is  going  to  explode  In  our  faces 
shortly. 

By  reason  of  my  own  findings  I  was 
not  surprised  when  the  Reader's  Digest 
carried  in  its  May  issue  an  article  which 
aired  some  of  the  flagrant  adventures 
of  this  agency.  What  was  surprising 
was  the  resulting  campafpn  of  abuse  and 
slander  mounted  against  that  article, 
the  magazine  which  published  it.  and 
against  the  article's  author,  Charles 
Stevenson,  the  Washington  editor  of  the 
Reader's  Digest,  a  respected  reporter  who 
has  been  writing  about  national  affairs 
for  more  than  35  years 

ARA  Administrator  William  Batt  as- 
signed his  public  relations  people  to  put 
together  a  12-paRe  "rebuttal"  pamphlet 
which  accuses  the  magazine  of  "many 
misleading  and  incorrect  statements" 
and  purports  to  cite  them  point  by  point 
The  ARA  Informs  me  that  as  of  June  8  It 
had  prepared  and  reproduced  4,000  copies 
of  this  propaganda  package,  charged  the 
cost  to  the  taxpayers  and  then  bom- 
barded every  major  newspaper  and  news 
service  In  the  country  els  well  as  Mem- 
bers of  Congress,  with  It  Several  Mem- 
bers have  Inserted  the  ARA  release  Into 
the  Ricoio. 

The  public  is  understandably  confused 
by  this  barrage  of  charge  and  counter- 
charge. On  the  one  hand  people  see  a 
respected  magazine  and  a  respected,  na- 
tionally known,  independent  reporter 
presenting  documented  facts  about  a 
Government  agency.  And  on  the  other 
hand  they  see  a  Government  ofBcial — a 
Presidential  appointee — presenting  abso- 
lute contradictions  which  portray  the 
Reader's  Digest  article  as  a  pack  of  dis- 
tortions and  lies.  How  are  people  to 
know  the  truth?  It  is  not  surprising  that 
many  editorial  writers  across  the  coun- 
try, far  from  Washington  and  unable  to 
determine  the  facts  for  themselves,  have 
expressed  puzzlement  and  confu.slon  over 
the  matter. 

In  my  opinion,  the  time  has  come  for 
Congress  to  give  a  full  airing  to  this 
agency  so  the  American  people  can  know 
the  imvamlshed  truth,  once  and  for  all, 
about  what  is  being  done  with  their 
money  by  this  agency — and  know  It  offl- 


clally  For  If  this  episode  is  any  indi- 
cation, tax  dollars  are  being  scattered  In- 
discriminately to  create  a  vast  bureauc- 
racy devoted  to  brainwashing  and  vote 
buying  instf-ad  of  the  benevolent  pur- 
poses for  which  It  was  ostensibly  created. 

May  I  cite  just  one  example?  To  citi- 
zens who  write  in  as  a  result  of  adverse 
publicity  on  the  ARA.  Donald  W.  StuU. 
Mr.  Bait's  special  assistant  for  public  af- 
fairs, replies  by  .sending  a  brochure  bear- 
ing the  imprint  of  the  "Public  Affairs 
Committee  "  Mr  StuU  states  In  his  let- 
ters to  the.se  concerned  citizens: 

Enclosed  for  your  information  la  a  general 
lnff>rmatlon  pamphlet  on  AR.^  done  by  an 
ludependetit  reseivrch  organization 

But  what  are  the  facts?  We  find  them 
on  page  52  of  tlie  House  Appropriations 
Committees  recent  hearings  on  the  1965 
Commerce  Department  money  bill. 
There,  In  the  stt-nographlc  report.  Rep- 
re.sentative  Glenard  P.  Lipscomb,  of  Cali- 
fornia, elicit.s  from  ARA's  Assistant  Ad- 
ministrator fur  .^dmmiiitration  and  F"'i- 
nance,  William  H  Bozeman.  the  sordid 
admission  that  this  .so-called  independ- 
ent and  objective  study  was  actually 
the  product  of  a  special  arrangement 
whereby  the  brochure  wa.s  prepared  In 
cooperation  w;lh  AHA.  with  it.s  public  re- 
latioros  men  allowed  to  ko  over  tlie  gal- 
ley proofs  before  publication.  In  return 
for  this  privilege,  the  ARA  for  its  end  of 
the  deal  arranged  to  u.se  the  taxpayers' 
cash  to  purcha.s»'  'J.S.OOO  copies  ior  distri- 
bution. The  public  is  kept  in  the  dark 
about  all  thus,  however,  when  Mr.  Stull 
presents  tiie  brochure  as  thi'  pr(»duct  of 
'an  independent  research  ori;anization." 

Because  of  the  ARA  s  propaganda  at- 
tacks on  the  Reader's  Digest  wiilch  have 
been  In.sertfd  In  the  Congres.siknal 
Record  and  spread  widely  around  the 
country-,  I  a.sked  the  editor  of  the  Read- 
er s  Digest.  Mr.  I>'Witt  Wallace,  if  he 
would  furnish  the  Conure.ss  with  further 
details  and  documentation  which  the 
magazine  obvi(>u.>^ly  did  not  iuive  the 
space  to  publlsii.  to  back  up  the  article 
In  the  May  Lvsue  I  therefore  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  my  letter  to  Mr.  Wal- 
lace and  the  reply  t^)  it  be  published  at 
the  conclusion  of  my  remarks  You  will 
find  In  It  an  abundance  of  dcx-umentatlon 
to  conclu-slvply  prove  any  statement  con- 
tained in  the  article 

In  this  connection  though,  I  have  con- 
ducted a  limited  investlk'atlon  of  my  own 
into  the  cast?  of  federally  financed 
pirating  of  industiy  from  one  depressed 
area  to  another  reported  by  the  Digest, 
and  I  want  to  point  out  that  the  situation 
is  actually  much  wor.se  than  jx^rtrayed 
by  the  Digest 

In  an  effort  to  refute  the  Digest's 
statements,  .ARA  Adminl.strator  Batt  has 
died  the  claim  of  hi.s  borrower,  Paul 
Cohen,  pre.sldent  of  Teclmlcal  Tape 
Corp  ,  that  the  company's  employment  in 
Beacon,  N.Y.,  has  "lncrea.sed  steadily 
from  85  emi)loyees  In  1961  to  358  em- 
ployees presently  "  Mr  Batt  reported 
tills  claim  to  Congre.s.s  and  to  the  news- 
papjers  of  .America  apparently  without 
any  IndepK'ndent  investigation,  on  pure 
faitii  in  the  .say-so  of  the  beneflclar>'  of 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars  of  tax- 
payers' money  loaned  by  the  ARA.     But 
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congressional 
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committee  wia  ^ 
poena  the  official  records.  It  win  fl»i 
far    different    story.      It   —*"   -  ^^  * 


will   find.  fi» 
example,  that  the  Technical  Ti^^ 
lory  at  Beacon.  NY.,  employed  350  ST 
.sons  in  October  1961  when  Mr 
got   his  first  ARA  loan  for 
Carbondale,  111.;   that  this 
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slumped  to  270  by  June  1962-  thaTk 
rose  to  386  during  the  busy  glft-wrto 
season  In  December  1962;  thatlnAuiw 
1963.  Just  4  months  after  Technical  iS 
closed  its  plant  in  New  Rochelle  NY 
and  the  270  people  who  had  worked  then 
were  also  supposed  to  be  finding  new 
jobs  In  Beacon,  the  actual  Beacon  ea* 
ployment  dropped  further,  to  250;  thJ 
in  September  1962  it  rose  to  270;  thattt 
peaked  at  an  estimated  300  In  October 
1963  and  declined  to  270  again  in  De- 
cember  1963. 

Moreover,  since  getting  ARA  loana  to 
build  a  new  plant  In  Carbondale,  Dl.,  tbe 
Technical  Tape  Corp.  has  not  only  trmM- 
ferred  Its  Beacon  gift  wrap  operations  to 
Its  tax  subsidized  plant  In  Illlnola,  it  hu 
also  closed  down  two  other  factories  In 
tiie  New  York  area  and  severely  cut  \»(t 
employment  at  another.  Thus  It  Is  mogt 
likely  that  the  358  persons  which  the 
ARA  jxirtrays  as  now  employed  at  BetcoD 
will  not  even  come  close  to  offsetting  the 
number  of  jobs  eliminated  by  other  Tech- 
nical Tape  factory-  cutbacks  elsewhere  to 
the  East.  In  short,  the  ARA  has  merely 
financed  a  considerable  shipment  of  un- 
employment from  Illinois  to  New  Yort, 
and  not  any  net  creation  of  Jobs  wiilch  tt 
claims. 

Two  recent  General  Accounting  Office 
audits  have  revealed  shocking  facts  which 
furtJier  indicate  that  the  Reader's  Digeit 
article  only  scratched  the  surface  of 
AR.\s  mLsrepresentation  and  fraud  upon 
tiie  American  taxpayer. 

In  May  the  Comptroller  General  re- 
ported that  the  ARA  was  claiming  to 
have  created  21.814  man-months  of  woit 
with  190  projects  under  the  accelerated 
public  works  program,  when  in  reality  the 
projects  provided  only  9.553  onslte  man- 
months  actually  worked.  Thus  the  ARA 
was  overstating  its  accomplishments  by 
12.261  man-months,  or  128  percent. 
TliLs  is  a  degree  of  overstatement  thit 
exceeds  the  realm  of  honest  error  and 
appears  to  be  either  deliberate  deception 
or  such  a  cavalier  disregard  for  the  troth 
that  it  amounts  to  the  same  thing. 

In  June  the  Comptroller  General  re- 
ported that  the  ARA  had  made  granU 
of  $21  million  of  accelerated  public  worts 
money  for  85  projects  In  areas  which 
Federal  officials  knew  no  longer  qualified 
as  distressed  areas  under  the  standards 
of  unemployment  set  up  under  the  ARA 
Act.  The  GAO  even  found  that  ARA 
bureaucrats  actually  speeded  up  proce*- 
li^  of  applications  for  grants  after  they 
discovered  that  the  areas  no  longer  hid 
the  required  unemployment  levels,  in  or- 
der to  get  the  grants  approved  before 
formally  terminating  their  eligibility. 
This  incredible  nonsense  raises  a  stroni 
presumption  that  the  executive  branch 
is  more  interested  in  buying  votes  than 
in  creating  jobs.  Every  dollar  spent  to 
this  ridiculous  fashion  merely  takei 
money    away   from   the   unemployed  In 
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wholesale  uae  of  slanted  press-agent  prop- 
aganda, and  by  denigrating  all  critics,  has  a 
purpose.  That  purpose  is  to  choke  off  legiti- 
mate criticism.  Members  of  Congress  them- 
selves have  a  stake  in  this  modem  scheme 


^  depressed  areas  which  the  Con-  ^^^^^^ 

iSroted ^  ^*^P  .w     ;t, a  K„«M.„.»roi^  **««''  ^^ Reader-a Digest. 

«^i  has  driven  the  ARA  bureaucw  puoMintviUe.N.Y. 

-«^  desperation  as  to  peddle  blatant        j^^^  m.  wau^ct:  Yovir  May  1964  article    seives  nave  a  BU-.0  1X1  «i«  "'r"'*^  ""C;:^* 

*°    ♦    thTdally  newspapers  of  America  relating  to  the  Federal  Area  Redevelopment     for  control  of  the  press,  for  to  the  extent 

"^  ^  '^^.vftAneously  xnount  a  flagrant  SSStraUon  was  exceUent.    I  commend     that  the  methodology  succeeds,  they  too  lose 

iDd  to 'rimi^taneo'^y  2^^^^^  JJS^Ser,  Mr.  Charles  Stevenson,  for  an     tl^« '^8^^*  ^  ^^^"^ 'f?f^''?*Vh'nf^l^."dLv* 

^-P^n    of     oeiamauou     i^u    ~ZZr^  l,««n«-tr.T,»i  nrnf«wionai  work     It  is  difficult     branch  chooses  to  caU  the  truth  of  the  day. 

2SS\n  honest  reporter  and  ma«  '':^^'':'^^^T^i^^nVZo^        ^^  those  interested  in  the  documented 

K^ve  gone  out  and  d^Ug  "P  *^i,i»f{;  SJ  fact,  concerning  this  agency.     It  is  im-      facts,  here  is  an  examination  of  some  of  Uie 

2S,t  ARA'S  operations?     It  is  merely  ^^to  for  a  comi^lttee  of  Congress  to  sift     ingredients  which  go  Into  the  current  ARA 

Jh»t  this  act  of  bringing  the  truth  out  In  tJetremendous  avalanche  of  material  which     official  rebuttal:         ,  _^  _,   ^     ^^      ^„.    , 

5;  onMi   before    the    American   people  come,  txunbllng  down  when  a  little  of  the         The  first  item  selected  by  the  ARA  for 

^ds  in  the  way  of  ARA's  fight  to  political  debris  at  the  bottom  of  the  slag     reply  was  the  case  of  the  Sandpolnt.Jdaho, 

^«ore  money  for  its  pork  barrel  oper-  heap  is  dlrturbed. 

"till   to  renew  its  charter  and  extend         Only    a    great    independent    magazine    of 

•**°°*;     ,Tf.  oapnrv  for  crass  DoUtlcal  Reader*.    Digest's    Impeccable    record    and 

Ihe  life  of  Its  agency  lor  crass  pouucai  ^^^^Ulty  ieems  wllUng  to  undertake  the 

norp08CS.  „^„«„  necesMUTT   investigation   and   to  dUplay   the 

T^  adminlstraUon's    bUl    to    accom-  ^^^^^^  required  to  publish  such  devastating     gled  to  get  ready  to  open  lor  Dusmcss,  meir 

»M.h  aU  this  is  now  in  the  House  Rules  f-ct.  about  an  administration  agency  when      ski  tow  and  nine-room  lodge  on  the  way.  the 

P™^  "r ^  .v,«r+i«  ie  t^  rnm*.  hpfnra  ... ARA  lent  «345.000  to  construct  nearby  a  com- 


ski  resort.  In  the  article  we  told  how  Fred 
Drew  and  Mike  Kelley  were  constructing  their 
own  ski  resort  on  Baldy  Mountain  land  leased 
from  the  State  of  Idaho  near  their  home 
town  of  SandfKJlnt.  Yet  even  as  they  strug- 
gled to  get  ready  to  open  for  business,  their 


Swnlttee  and  shortly  Is  to  come  before     it  goes  bout. 

♦huHouse  for  action.     But  this  article         l,  for  one,  am  grateful.    Many  other  Amer- 

MlSied  by  the  Reader's  Digest  got  in     leans  are  indebted  to  your  investigative  and 

jneftred  irrespective  of  the  cost  to  the 
honor,  integrity,  and  veracity  of  our 
Govemment. 

We  have  been  subjected  to  the  spec- 
Ude  of  a  high  Federal  official  plying  the 
American  newspapers  with  a  package  of 
provable  lies  in  the  eagerness  to  inveigle 
more  appropriations  out  of  Congress. 

I  think  the  American  people  will  take 
a  Jaundiced  view  of  this  House  If  it  coun- 
tenances such  brazen  bureaucratic  be- 
havior by  rewarding  It  with  success.  I 
bellete  Mr.  Batt  owes  a  public  apology 
to  the  Reader's  Digest,  and  to  the  news- 
paper editors  he  has  tried  to  mislead 
with  his  package  of  fraud  and  distortion. 
I  think  the  ARA  director  of  public  af- 
fairs, Mr.  Stull,  owes  an  apology  to  every 
citizen  whose  earnest  Inquiry  he  has 
answered  by  foisting  off  upon  them  the 
ARA-flnanced  Public  Affairs  Committee 
brochure  as  an  "Independent  research" 
report. 

Congress  meantime  ought  to  refuse 
to  live  one  more  nickel  or  one  more  day 
of  life  to  this  agency  until  there  is  a 
housecleanlng  in  it  from  top  to  bottom. 
We  should  refuse  until  the  administra- 
tion replaces  the  people  responsible  for 
this  mismanagement  and  outright  mis- 
feasance with  men  capable  of  restoring 
the  agency  to  Its  original  purposes  and 
applying  its  energies  to  the  real  prob- 
lems of  the  real  distressed  areas  in  this 
country. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  hope  the  appropriate 
committees  of  this  body  will  initiate  a 
thorough  investigation  into  the  opera- 
tions of  the  Area  Redevelopment  Admin- 
istration, so  that  the  full  facts  may  be 
exposed  for  the  scrutiny  of  the  American 
people.  I  further  hope  that  pending  the 
outcome  of  such  investigation,  this  body 
will  recommit  the  bill  to  the  Banking  and 
Currency  Committee  and  give  it  a  chance 
to  devise  corrective  legislation  in  view  of 
the  recent  facts  about  ARA  operations 
brought  to  light  in  the  reports  of  the 
General  Accounting  Office  and  the 
Reader's  Digest. 

The  following  is  the  exchange  of  corre- 
spondence between  Reader's  Digest  and 
myself  prompted  by  ARA's  rebuttal  of 
Reader's  Digest  findings  published  in  the 
lasueof  May  1964. 


and  Mayor  Floyd  Gray,  of  Sandpolnt,  take 
sharp  iMue  with  portions  of  your  article  in  a 
statement  published  in  the  Concbbssional 
RKXJBO.  April  29,  1964,  page  9447.  To  evalu- 
ate the  Schweitzer  Basin  project  objectively 
and  accurately.  I  would  appreciate  having 
your  comment  concerning  the  Congressional 
Rxcoao  Insertion. 

Tour  usual  splendid  cooperation  and  ac- 
commodation win  be  appreciated. 

Sincerely, 

BtTKT  L.  Talcott, 
*  U.S.  Congressman. 

Thk  Readek's  Digest, 
Pleaaantville.  N.Y..  July  17.  1964. 
The  Honorable  Burt  L.  Talcott, 
US.  House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

DxAa  Mr.  Talcott:  Your  request  for  fur- 
ther information  on  the  Reader's  Digest  May 
1964  article  dealing  with  the  Area  Redevelop- 
ment Administration  has  been  referred  to 
me,  as  the  Digest's  Washington  editor  and 
author  of  the  story.  We  put  9  months  of 
Intensive  Investigation  Into  the  subject.  I 
can  Indeed  shed  additional  light  on  our 
findings,  and  I'm  happy  to  do  so.  especially 
In  view  of  the  astonishing  statements  made 
about  the  article  by  ARA  and  those  who  have 
cooperated  with  It.  I  say  astonishing,  for 
ARA  has  gone  to  unusual  lengths,  under  the 
signature  of  Administrator  William  L.  Batt, 
Jr..  to  dlKiredlt  the  Digest  article  as  "having 
many  misleading  and  Incorrect  statements 

in  It." 

Plrst,  let  me  say  that  ARA's  whole  response 
to  the  Digest  article  is  unfortunately  typical 
of  a  kind  of  character  assassination  Increas- 
ingly being  called  into  play  by  Govemment 
agencies  and  certain  beneficiaries  of  the  tax- 
payer's dollar.  When  criticism  of  a  Federal 
program  Is  offered — however  responsible  and 
well  documented — retaliation  and  Intimida- 
tion become  the  order.  Government-em- 
ployed press  agents  work  to  prepare  not 
only  rebuttals  but,  going  weU  l>eyond  their 
Kope.  to  prepare  attacks  on  the  critic.  All 
this  material,  some  of  it  anonymous  and 
some  of  It  signed  by  high  officials.  Is  then 
dlswmlnated  around  the  country  with  every 
effort  made  to  give  It  the  aura  of  "official 
publication." 

The  Re«Mier'B  Digest  has  been  made  a 
special  target  of  tl^ese  smear  campaigns 
simply  because:  (1)  We  will  often  assign  a 
t^A^tn  of  Investigators  to  dig  deep,  and  at 
length.  Into  the  hidden  truths  of  a  par- 
ticular program;  and  (2)  because  our  large 
and  attentive  readership  responds.  Eisklng 
govemment  officials  how  come. 

This  campaign  by  big-Government 
bureaucracy    to    shape    people's    minds    by 


ARA  lent  $345,000  to  construct  nearby  a  com- 
peting ski  resort  known  as  Schweitzer  Basin. 
"By  last  January,"  I  wrote,  "thanks  to  more 
than  half  a  million  dollars  in  loans  and 
grants  out  of  your  taxes  and  mine,  many 
Sandpolnters  were  jubilant  that  the  new  ski 
run  was  going  full  blast.  All  but  forgotten 
In  the  glee  over  Washington's  generosity  were 
Drew  and  Kelley.  Having  tried  to  contribute 
to  community  growth  by  their  own  toU  and 
initiative,  in  the  traditional  American  way, 
they  were  now  about  done  in.  Drew  said 
to  me,  'It  isn't  right  for  the  Government 
to  use  our  own  tax  payments  to  run  us  out 
of    business.'  " 

The  ARA's  rebuttal  (p.  11405,  Congris- 
siONAL  Record.  May  19,  1964)  reads  as  fol- 
lows: "Pacts:  The  Schweitzer  Basin  project 
had  been  under  construction  by  the  local 
community  leaders  long  before  the  Baldy 
Mountain  (Drew-Kelley)  project.  The  two 
local  men  mentioned  in  the  article  had 
Eought  support  from  the  Sandpolnt  Chaml)er 
of  Commerce  and  other  community  leaders, 
but  were  unable  to  obtain  It.  The  commu- 
nity Itself  financed  a  professional  survey 
which  showed  the  Schweitzer  Basin  site  su- 
perior to  the  Baldy  Mountain  site.  In  all. 
about  $200,000  in  private  funds  were  In- 
vested by  local  sources.  Including  the  city 
of    Sandpolnt    Itself." 

As  to  the  charge  that  the  Schweitzer  Basin 
project  "had  been  under  consideration  long 
before  the  Baldy  Mountain  project":  the 
documented  facts  are  the  exact  opposite. 
For  years  Sandpolnters  had  talked  about  a 
ski  development  on  some  one  of  the  sev- 
eral possible  Bites  around  the  town.  But 
no  one  ever  did  anything  about  it  until  1956 
when  Mr.  Drew  and  his  brother-in-law,  Mr. 
Kelley,  came  out  from  Maine,  where  Mr. 
Drew's  family  had  operated  a  ski  resort. 
While  logging  on  State  land  on  Baldy's  west 
side  through  the  winter  months.  Drew  no- 
ticed particularly  favorable  snow  conditions. 
So  by  1957  he  and  Kelley  were  openly  work- 
ing to  develop  a  skiing  operation  there,  fig- 
uring they  could  lease  the  land  from  the 
State.  In  conjunction  with  their  logging 
operations,  they  began  cutting  a  rough  road 
that  could  also  be  used  for  access  to  the  site. 
In  February  1959,  Drew  got  an  Interna- 
tionally known  ski  expert,  George  Savage, 
then  director  of  the  Mount  Spokane  Ski 
School  near  Spokane,  Wash.,  and  formerly  of 
a  ski  school  In  New  Zealand,  to  make  a  per- 
sonal sxirvey  of  Mount  Baldy.  Mr.  Savage 
told  a  Reader's  Digest  Interviewer  that  he 
gave  Drew  an  enthusiastic  rep>ort,  compar- 
ing Mount  Baldy's  potential  to  that  of  Sun 
Valley  (where  he  had  also  worked)  or  Aspen, 
Colo. 

In  early  April  1960  Drew  appeared  before 
a  luncheon  meeting  of  local  Sandpolnt  busi- 
nessmen to  describe  his  plans  and  progress. 
He  asked  for  no  financial  aid,  only  general 
moral  support,  and  he  got  it.     In  fact,  later. 
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members  of  the  Junior  chamber  of  commerce 
went  to  Baldy  on  weekend  worlc  parties  to 
help  Drew  »nd  Kelley  erect  poles  for  their 
ski  tow. 

In  September  1960  the  two  partners  ap- 
plied for  their  lease  to  the  State  land  boa-cl 
Months  passed.  Finally,  after  some  of  the 
city's  lealdlng  merchants  had  sKjned  a  peti- 
tion in  Drew's  and  Kelley's  behalf  their  lease 
came  through.  On  May  1.  1961  the  pi.-*. - 
ners  signed  the  lease  with  the  State  of  Idaho 
and  announced  the  fact  around   town 

It  was  only  then,  durtne;  the  summer  of 
1961,  after  the  Drew-Kelley  lease  was  an- 
nounced, that  promoters  of  a  rival  Schweit- 
zer Basin  project  emerged  It  was  a  well- 
organlzed  group.  Including  ski  enthu; lasts 
and  businessmen  from  Spokane,  plus  locaJ 
businessmen.  By  August  24.  1961,  this 
promotion  group,  along  with  Mayor  Floyd  L 
Gray  and  other  Interested  parties,  had  besjun 
to  explore  with  Idaho  Gov  Robert  E  Smy- 
Ile's  ARA  representative  the  possibility  of 
getting  ARA  to  finance  the  Schweitzer 
development. 

Ignoring  the  earlier  expert  opinion  on  the 
best  site  for  a  ski  resort,  the  Schweitzer 
sponsors  now  brouj^nt  in  another  expert 
The  first  expert.  George  .'lavage,  had  con- 
cluded that  the  Drew-Kellev  area  on  Mount 
Baldy,  the  bigger  mounM;n.  >  tfered  more 
exposure,  longer  runs,  greifer  variety  of 
terrain — In  fact,  that  its  terrain  and  s.i-iw 
conditions  were  unlimited  in  potential  i  In 
three  or  four  sub-equent  vlsiu  between  1959 
and  1962,  at  dlfTerent  sUges  of  the  ski  .'.ea- 
.son.  Savage  skied  Mwunt  Baldv  and  confirmed 
his  opinion.)  The  second  expert  made  !:ls 
visit  to  the  area  in  October  1961,  prior  to 
the  -ski  season.  His  opinion,  submitted  to 
his  employers  on  October  28,  ly61  and  re- 
ported in  the  Sandpoint  News-Bulletin. 
concluded:  "After  this  very  rapid  loiik  at  the 
two  areas.  It  appears  that  Schweitzer  Basin 
would  be  'the  better  of  the  two  develop- 
ments." 

But  this  was  authority  enough  to  launch 
a  full-fiedged  promotion  campaign  The 
November  9.  1961.  Sandpoint  News-Bulletin 
reported  that  the  county  In  the  previous 
week  had  been  deslk^nated  as  an  "area  for 
redevelopment"  by  the  Commerce  Depart- 
ment, making  It  e'.ieible  for  ARA  assistance. 
Countjrwlde  public  meetings  were  held  to 
hear  representatives  from  the  ARA  and  Its 
cooperating  agency,  the  Small  Business  Ad- 
ministration, tell  how  ARA  would  under- 
write 65  percent  of  the  project  cost,  on  a 
4-percent  Interest  rate  spread  over  20  years. 
In  order  to  provide  the  area  with  new  winter 
employment  opportunities — if  only  the  pub- 
lic would  cooperate  Thus  persuaded,  the 
public  did  cooperate 

Yet  Drew  and  Kelley  struggled  on  through 
1962.  They  now  hart  to  put  in  much  of  their 
time  logging  In  order  to  maintain  Income 
and  make  up  for  certain  business  accoun'.s 
that  had  proved  uncoUectable  Nevertheless 
they  began  constrxictlon  o::  their  lodge- -,)s 
any  Sandpointer  who  has  looked  for  himself 
knows.  '' 

It  was  only  after  this,  on  October  17.  1962, 
that  ARi\  announced  In  Washington  the  ap- 
proval of  a  »320.0OO  loan  to  help  establish 
the  Schweitzer  Basin  ski  re.sort^ — a  develop- 
ment which  certainly  overwhelmed  the  Drew- 
Kelley  enterprise.  Official  notification  of  the 
ARA  loan  reached  Sandp^Mnt  November  1, 
Just  5  days  before  the  November  6  elections 
Nor  was  the  »320,oOO  the  full  extent  of 
Federal  money  Involvement  The  Small 
Business  Administration  quietly  lent  another 
850.000  to  Schweitzer  to  bolster  the  AR.\ 
money  with  "working  capital  "  Then  .AR.'^ 
less  than  a  year  later  followed  through  with 
still  another  $25,000  addition  w  its  original 
outlay. 

Our  objective  in  writing  about  Sandpoint 
was  to  show  that  the  ARA  program  in   this 


case  operated  in  a  manner  contrary  to  what 
Congress  oiiglnally  Intended  Had  the 
agency  done  what  It  wiis  meant  to  do.  It 
would  have  g  uie  to  Sandpoint  Investigated 
the  community's  assets,  the  already  estab- 
lished resources  and  bases  for  development, 
and  worked  from  there  for  the  common  good 
of  all  the  citizens 

However,  no  such  honest  and  Impartial 
ARA  survey  of  the  community's  p<iientliils 
f  >r  development  wius  ever  made  .Ni>  Clotern- 
meut  representative  even  paid  Drew  or  Kel- 
ley the  courtesy  of  a  phone  call  beftjre  an- 
nouncing the  loan  that  virtually  ruined 
them  As  was  admitted  to  me  by  ARA 
Deputy  Adminlstrat<jr  Harold  Williams  in 
the  presence  of  an  associate,  the  ARA's  loan 
file  shows  that  the  agency's  only  check  wiu"? 
merely  to  assure  Itself  that  the  Drew-KfUev 
ski  project  was  underfinanced  and  thus 
could  In  no  way  threaten  the  security  of  the 
Government's  easy  Ifjans  to  Schweitzer 
.ARA  only  went  through  mechanical,  pro 
form. I  prooetlures  before  handing  out  ca-sh 
In  Sandp<jlnt  To  repeat  This  Is  a  far  cry 
from  the  original  concept  of  the  program 

But  .ARA  and  Its  cooperators  have  refused 
to  addre-is  themselves  t<i  this  issue  In  answer- 
ing our  article  Instead,  to  divert  attention 
from  our  facts,  they  claim  "untruths   " 

In  the  Readers  Digest  article  I  wr"te 
"Next  the  Sandpoint  City  Council  wjus  pre- 
vailed upon  to  contribute  832  000  t«iward 
building  a  road  (through  the  miuilclpal 
watershed  I  Into  the  new  ski  area,  despite 
Idaho  Health  Department  warnings  that  this 
could  contaminate  the  municipal  watershed 
Sure  enough.  Sandpolnt's  wuter  supply  was 
condemned  by  the  State  even  as  construction 
of  a  new  filter  plant  went  ahead  with  an  ad- 
ditional 9250  OOO  from  Washington  " 

It  seems  tcj  be  the  f<iregolng  statement 
which  .\R.\  and  Mayor  Gray  of  Sand{K>lnt 
object  to  most : 

ARA's  rebuttal  ip  11405.  Covc.rf.ssion.il 
Rkc-mrd.  May  19.  1964i  "Fact  Dr  T  O 
Carver  of  the  State  health  depjirtment  states 
that  not  only  has  the  water  supply  of  Sand- 
point not  been  condemned,  but  that  at  no 
time  within  the  last  2  or  3  years  h.w  the 
Stale  health  department  ever  warned  S.ind- 
pouit  about  Its  water  supply,  or  cimtem- 
pl.ited   anv  sort  of  condemrmtlon  " 

Mayor  Gray  ( p  9447.  Congressional  Rfc- 
ORD  Apr  29.  1964  1  "Offlclally.  as  mayor.  I 
am  gravely  concerned  by  the  Digest  state- 
ment that  the  ■Sandp<:>lnt  wuter  supply  was 
condemned  by  the  State  '  This  Is  a  Me,  The 
Digest  said  this  resulted  because  the  city 
contributed  $T2  000  toward  building  a  road 
into  the  new  ski  ureii.'  The  truth  Is  that 
while  the  road  built  by  the  city  became  part 
of  the  access  road  in  the  Schweit/er  Ba.sin. 
It  was  built  becau.se  the  city  had  to  com- 
plete a  watershed  lonrtflng  contract  with  the 
.State  of  Ida'io   ■ 

But  the  documented  facts,  as  disclosed  by 
the  Reader's  Digest  Investigation,  are  as  fol- 
lows On  hearing  reports  about  an  Impend- 
ing access  road  to  be  built  through  the 
watershed  as  the  city's  Contribution  toward 
the  Schweitzer  project,  Idaho's  direct" ir  of 
englneerint:  -md  sanitation.  Vaughn  Ander- 
son. wri>te  M.iyr/r  Gray  on  January  17.  1062. 
bluntly  warning  that  '  constructum  of  an 
access  road  through  parts  of  the  Sandpoint 
city  watershed  •  •  •  can  lead  to  very  dis- 
astrous and  costly  results  as  far  as  tlie  water 
supply  IS  concerned" 

The  citizens  of  Sandpnint  were  apparently 
never  Informed  about  this  warning  How- 
ever they  did  vote  February  26.  1963.  for  a 
8250  000  bond  Issue  In  order  to  qualify  for 
.in  additional  $250.000 — fnitrlght  grant,  not  a 
I^an  from  the  accelerated  public  works  fund 
funneled  through  ARA  The  explanation 
WIS  thtt  the  sums  were  needed  to  pay  for  a 
flltratiin  plant  and  other  city  waterworks 
improvements  that  had  been  "programed  for 
years  " 


Now  came  another  warning  Arthnr  v 
Hul.  public  health  engineer  of  uUw!!^ 
Health  Department,  after  learning  t^  vl?r 
had  been  voted,  wr.jte  U.S.  Area  Dlf*ri!?* 
Accelerated  Public  Works  R  l  Durk 
.Seattle  on  March  11,  1963  He  now  ^  ^ 
that  the  city  would  be  seeking  APW  f^ 
"to  assist  In  the  necessary  Improvementatll 
their  water  sys'em  In  view  of  the  D««tkS 
hazards  brought  on  by  the  ski  develoto«I! 
and  inattequacles  In  their  present  mtam- 
Then  farther  on  "Due  to  the  potentUl^ 
ard  of  enc.uraglng  a  large  number  of  moHH 
to  use  the  road  through  the  Sand  Cri* 
wa-ershed  which  at  the  present  lime  ij  ta 
adefjuately  protected  by  chlorlnatlon  ud 
inadequate  pressure  Siind  filters,  the  clttta 
seriously  endangering  their  water  supply  »J 
will  be  required  eitlier  to  do  omideriiSu 
work  on  the  Stmd  Creek  suply  or  go  to  Ui« 
lake  iPend  Oreille  I-ike)  for  a  new  source^ 
water  We  of  the  Idaho  Health  Department 
feel  that  If  something  Is  not  done  In  th« 
very  near  future,  if  the  road  to  the  »kl  u« 
goes  through  the  present  water  supply  Ortiji. 
age.  we  may  have  to  condemn  their  suppii 
for  public  use  " 

Neverthele.ss.  on  .\prll  22.  1963.  iUjat 
Gray  went  before  a  meeting  of  the  citt 
council  and  asked  the  cmuicil  memben  to 
construct  through  the  watershed  the  Acctm 
road,  which  would  cost  $30000  and  thui 
legitimatize  what  the  city  had  already  been 
conunittcd  to  do  In  an  earlier  agreement 
with  ARA  (In  its  Ocuiber  17.  1962.  prta 
release  announcing  Us  loan  to  SchwelUer. 
.AR.A  had  pointed  out  that  "In  addition  to 
the  Federal  tlnanclng  the  city  of  Sandpoint 
will  invest  $30,000  "I  The  road  wa*  orlgl- 
tially  to  est  $30  000  hut  went  $2  000  over 

If  the  road  was  built  by  the  city  to  com- 
plete a  watershed  li>gging  contract.  th»t 
was  not  the  way  Mayor  Gray  presented  It 
to  the  city  council  at  this  meeting  ai 
reported  In  the  Sandpoint  News-Bulletin  of 
April  25,  1963,  Mayor  Gray  said.  "This  rosd 
has  been  underst<M)d  from  the  beginning  to 
be  the  contribution  of  the  cUy  -f  Sandpoint 
to  getting  the  ski  development  In  order  to 
qualify  for  Federal  loans,  a  unit  of  govern- 
ment  rtad  to  participate  In  the  deal.  If  t 
iKilf-mlUion-doUar  development  that  will 
c(jntrlbute  mea.surably  to  the  economy  of 
this  community  from  now  on  were  to  be 
stopptd  for  want  of  action  by  this  council. 
I  certainly  would  not  want  It  to  be  on  my 
conscience  " 

Some  members  of  the  ciiuncll  objected 
Nevertheless,  the  council's  vote  was  three 
to  two  with  one  abstention  to  go  abead 
and    build    the    road    with    city   funds. 

Mayor  Gray  Is  apparently  not  In  agree- 
ment  with  the  above  record  when  he  now 
says  that  the  city  built  the  Schweitzer  Bssln 
access  road  "because  the  city  had  to  com- 
plete a  watershed  logging  contract."  Nor 
would  It  seem  nece.ssary  In  any  ca.se  to  build 
a  24-fo<it  thoroughfare  for  logging  purpoees: 
as  was  pointed  out  by  Sand  pointers,  timber 
could  be  brought  out  on  a  considerably  lea 
expensive  road  than  that  actually  proposed 
for  benefit  of  the  ski  resort. 

In  any  event  the  road  was  built  througb 
the  watershed  and  .State  authorities  did.  u 
warned,  condemn  that  part  of  the  clty'i 
water  supply-  thoui;h  the  citizens  were  ap- 
parently not  told  so  in  exactly  those  words 
The  Samlpoint  News-Bulletin  on  Februsry 
13,  1964,  reporting  on  bids  for  construction 
of  what  was  to  be  the  city's  new  water  fil- 
tration plant,  added  tersely:  "Until  the  plsnt 
is  ready,  the  State  health  department  will 
require  the  city  to  dlsccmtlnue  the  use  of 
water  from  Sand  Creek  and  pump  from  the 
lake   " 

We  contacted  Arthur  Van't  Hul.  the  State's 
sanitary  engineer.  In  Oroflno.  Idaho,  by  tele- 
phone on  March  4,  1964  Here  Is  some  of  the 
questions  and  answers; 
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««.tion:  Laat  week  the  front  P«^«  o'^^' 
*^»,T  News-Bulletin  announced  that 
S^^new  plant  Is  ready,  the  State  health 
'^'".S^ent  is^equlrlng  the  city  to  dlscon- 
*P^e  use  of  sand  Creek  water  and  use 
tjnue  the  >*  ^^^^  j^  ^  direct  result  of 

S  r*Sl   th^y   ^"^    through    to   Schweitzer 

*l!!l*er  It  IS  something  that  really  should 
T^n  done  for  some  lime,  but  It  reached 
^  ^uT^l  stage  as  far  ;is  we  were  concerned 
Vfh Te  unroductlon  of  strange  people  to 
^^  ll-lhed  The  health  potential  of 
^'.nTtionle  from  all  over  the  country  get 
!!*u.  fhsTWatershed  was  so  much  greater 
^^n  when  nob.Sdv  except  immediate  opera- 
.Twe?e  allowed  in  the  watershed.  Where 
rZ  can  s^.meiimes  become  Immune  to 
!^i  diseases,  the  potential  of  those  diseases 
'^■^t  brought  m  w-is  great  enough  that  we 
viflhev  sh.'Uld  be  apprised  of  this  and  re- 
quirrd  to  put  In  enough  treatment  to  pro- 
tAcLlhepeon'.e  from  it. 

Oaestlon:  So  that  State  health  depart- 
»,.Tt»  requirement  of  a  new  treatment  sys- 
^m  was  a  direct   re.nilt  of  the  ski  develop- 

°^  vLwer  Yes.  of  the  road  going  to  the  ski 
de'felopment  As  soon  as  they  get  the  lake 
Dumped  in.  wh.ch  will  be  In  a  few  months. 
•hen  they  will  be  required  to  cut  off  Sand 
^eek  until  they  get  their  filter  Into  opera- 
Question  So  you  condemned  the  water 
from  the  watershed  on  condition  that  they 
aei  water  out  of  the  lake? 

.\n.swer;  Yes.  We  told  them  there  was  a 
tuoard  In  u.^mg  the  water  of  Sand  Creek  and 
itit  thev  should  get  away  from  It  as  soon  as 
possible  until  another  filter  plant  could  treat 
It  properly 

Question  Its  fair  to  say  that  this  water 
la  condemned  until  they  get  their  new  Al- 
ter plant  put  m.  Isn't  It? 

Answer:  Yes  The  watershed  would  like 
Uie  protection  necessary  to  be  able  to  produce 
wuter  with  the  treatment  they  now  have. 

Mr.  Batt  and  his  ARA  subordinates  must 
cerumiy  have  been  aware  of  this  water- 
supply  situation  and  the  warnings  on  It, 
since  a  vital  facet  of  their  Sandpoint  pro- 
gram was  Involved.  Their  attempt  now  to 
ijfncre  the  facts  and  to  smear  the  Reader's 
Digest's  long-standing  reputation  for  ac- 
curacy Is  nppalllng.  Inexcusable. 

Another  case  reported  by  the  Reader's 
Digest  article  wsus  that  of  the  Technical 
Tape  Corp  Administrator  Batt  chose 
this  as  the  second  Item  of  our  report  to 
attack  In  his  rebuttal,  and  in  this  case  also 
he  disregards    publicly   recorded   facts. 

The  article  quoted  Lionel  S.  Frank,  presi- 
dent of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  Bea- 
con, N  Y  .  on  what  happened  In  his  city  In 
1962  "We  then  wore  ARA'S  depressed  label. 
too  Technical  Tape  was  moving  its  glft- 
wtsp  division  here,  and  we  wanted  them  to 
leave  It  here  But  when  the  Government  of- 
fered to  finance  a  new  plant  in  Illinois  and 
tiBln  empUnees  for  it.  too.  they  moved  the 
division  out  What's  the  sense  In  the  Gov- 
ernment inducing  an  industry  to  expand  In 
one  depressed  area  at  the  expense  of  an- 
other''" 

ARA's  rebuttal  (p  11405,  Congressional 
Rbcord  May  19.  1964)  :  "Mr.  Paul  Cohen, 
president  of  Technical  Tape,  In  a  sworn 
statement  to  ARA.  says  Technical  Tape  never 
considered  a  gift -wrapping  division  for  Bea- 
con bei-ause  there  was  not  enough  space 
available  In  the  Beacon  plant." 

Mr  Bat  is  concern  Is  understandable  in 
view  of  the  fact  that  the  ARA  law  seems  to 
prohibit  a.sslstiince  for  any  "branch,  affiliate 
or  subsidiary  which  is  being  established  with 
the  Intention  of  closing  down  the  operations 
of  the  existing  btisiness  entity  in  the  area 
of  Its  original  location  or  in  any  other  area 
where  it  conducts  such  operations." 

However,  spread  over  five  columns  of  the 
Beacon   (N  Y  )    News  of  September  30,  1980, 


waa  an  announcement  by  Mr.  Cohen  that 
Technical  Tape  had  Just  bought  a  Beacon 
factory  and  that :  ,'       ^ 

"Among  the  products  that  Technical  Tape 
will  manufacture  In  Beacon  Is  decorative 
gift-wrapping  papers.  Technical  Tape  Is  ex- 
panding Its  operation  In  this  field.  Coinci- 
dent with  the  purchase  of  the  Beacon  plant, 
Mr.  Cohn  announced  that  Technical  Tape  has 
purchased  the  physical  cissets  and  the  trade- 
marks of  Gift  Wrapping.  Inc.,  a  New  York 
City  concern.  The  products  now  being 
made  by  that  firm  will  be  manufactured 
at  the  Beacon  plant.  Mr.  Cohen  told  the 
News  that  Technical  Tape  plans  to  create 
a  major  wrapping-paper  printing  division 
at  the  Beacon  plant.  The  company's  long- 
range  plans,  however,  contemplate  a  pa\Toll 
of  a  thousand  persons  within  2  years.  It  will 
take  that  long  Mr.  Cohen  told  the  News,  for 
the  company  to  reach  its  production  peak  at 
the  Beacon  plant." 

Plans  to  build  an  addition  to  the  Beacon 
plant  were  announced  In  the  Beacon  News 
of  December  7,  1960.  Christmas  wrappings 
to  be  manufactured  at  Beacon  by  Technical 
Tape  were  displayed  In  the  chamber  of  com- 
merce Main  Street  window. 

Furthermore,  copies  of  the  Beacon  News  of 
November  17,  1961.  show  a  four-column, 
front-page  news  photograph  with  the  caption 
Identifying  "Saul  Horblltt,  Manager  of  Tech- 
nical Tape  Corp.'s  Beacon  Gift-Wrapping 
Paper  Division." 

But  In  the  meantime,  other  possibilities 
had  beckoned  elsewhere,  specifically  in  Car- 
bondale,  HI.  The  ARA  directories  of 
projects  and  press  releases  show  that  since 
October  1961  the  agency  has  advanced 
•  1  276,000  of  Its  easy  loans  to  prepare,  equip, 


the  ABA  to  look  Into  the  facts  of  the  mat- 
ter firsthand— though  this  would  seem  to  be 
part  of  the  Administrator's  responslbUlty  In 
enforcing  the  law  relating  to  ARA. 

So  much  for  Technical  Tape  and  for  the 
Sandpoint,  Idaho,  ski  resort— the  two  cases 
which  constituted  the  major  part  of  ARA's 
effort  to  overturn  facts  published  In  the 
Digest  article.  The  ARA  rebuttal  did  take 
up  a  number  of  other  points  raised  by  the 
article,  but  these  responses  for  the  most  part 
did  not  directly  challenge  the  facts  advanced 
by  the  article.  Instead,  ARA  tried  to  dull 
the  edge  of  those  facts  by  offering  "ampli- 
fications" and  arguments  In  extenuation. 

To  cover  these  othei"  points  very  briefly.  In 
the  order  given  them  by  ARA: 

1.  As  to  the  "stepped-up  campaign  to  pull 
In  ever  more  territory  for  ARA":  The  rebut- 
tal expands  on  the  given  facts,  explaining 
how  seven  major  cities  became  eligible  for 
assistance.  But  the  only  contradiction  of- 
fered is  the  statement  that  "this  had 
nothing  to  do  with  politics."  The  statement 
Is  arguable,  to  say  the  least. 

2.  The  WoodviUe,  Tex.,  motel  case:  Again 
the  ARA  amplifies  and  extenuates.  But  It 
evades  the  issue:  The  question  of  whether 
the  agency  in  assessing  a  project  takes  suf- 
ficiently into  account  the  impact  on  all  con- 
cerned. Does  the  ARA  fully  reckon  Jobs 
lost,  as  well  as  Jobs  gained?  Areas  hurt,  as 
well  as  areas  benefiting?  Enterprises  ruined, 
as  well  as  enterprises  prospering?  No.  The 
evidence  suggests  that  the  agency  in  Its  zeal 
chooses  to  look  at  the  plus  credits  and  Ig- 
nore the  minuses.  Thus  it  happens  that  an 
Individual  who  h^s  poured  his  own  work, 
thought,  and  savings  into  an  enterprise  may 
find    himself    suddenly    overwhelmed    by    a 
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Technical  Tape— not  at  Beacon  but  at  Car 
bondale.  Another  $109,000  of  ARA  cash  has 
been  advanced  to  train  production  workers 
there  And  now  Technical  Tape  has  a  gift- 
wrap  division  going  strong  in  Carbondale. 
As  far  back  as  December  5,  1961,  when  the 
company  was  Just  setting  up  shop  in  Car- 
bondale, the  southern  nunoisan  reported 
that  local  groups  had  agreed  to  raise  $200,000 
for  additional  loans  "to  help  move  the  (Tech- 
nical Tape)  plants  from  the  New  York  City 
area"  to  yet  another  operation  base  in  Illi- 
nois That  particular  loan  fell  through. 
But  the  company  got  Its  additional  operation 
base  anyway,  renting  space  for  it  in  a  Gov- 
ernment-owned facility  at  Marlon.  111.  As 
Mr  Cohen  explained  to  Representative  Ken- 
neth J  Gray  :  "This  is  for  expansion  of  our 
gift-wrap  operation  at  Carbondale  and  may 
be  considered  a  satellite  operation  which 
would  not  have  been  possible  without  the 
Carbondale  plant.  No  Government  funds 
have  been  used  for  this  rental  or  expansion." 
(p.    11454,   Congressional   Record,    May    20, 

Yet  In  spite  of  all  the  evidence.  Mr.  Cohen, 
following  publication  of  the  Reader's  Digest 
article,  went  to  Beacon  and— in  connection 
with  his  ABA  affidavit  which  he  said  "will  be 
read  on  the  floor  of  Congress"— put  pressure 
on  Mr.  Uonel  Frank,  president  of  the  Beacon 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  In  an  effort  to  force 
him  to  repudiate  his  statements  about  the 
move  from  Beacon  to  Carbondale.  (Steno- 
graphic record  of  Beacon  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce meeting  May  6,  1964.) 

What  If  any  was  the  effect  on  employment 
In  the  various  New  York  State  areas  where 
Technical  Tape  had  plants  at  the  time  the 
ARA  deal  was  negotiated?  To  settle  the  Issue 
of  whether  or  not  a  transfer  of  Jobs  out  of 
the  Eastern  area  did  take  place.  Mr.  Cohen 
was  challenged  in  a  meeting  of  the  Beacon 
Chamber  of  Commerce  Board  of  Directors  on 
May  6,  1964.  to  make  p\ibllc  his  unemploy- 
ment compensation  records  filed  with  the 
New  York  State  Division  of  Employment. 
He  refused.  We  are  told  that  two  U.S.  Sen- 
ators have  requested  these  reports,  only  to 
have  them  refused.    We  know  of  no  effort  by 


in  fact,  with  the  first  Individual's  own  tax 
dollars — and  lack  even  the  consolation  of 
knowing  that  he  was  at  least  Included  as  a 
factor  in  the  reckoning. 

Such  was  the  case  In  Woodville,  Tex. 
There,  926  Texans  became  so  Incensed  at  the 
deal  given  Mrs.  James  R.  Willis  (whose  small 
motel  was  steamrollered  by  an  ABA-bullt 
rival  motel)  that  In  protest  they  wrote  her 
name  In  on  their  ballots  as  a  candidate  for 
Congress. 

3.  On  ARA's  refusal  to  publish  current 
employment  figures  on  projects  to  which 
It  has  contributed:  The  agency  In  response 
confirms  that  refusal.  Justifying  It  wlth:^ 
"this  is.  In  a  sense,  private  Information." 
Isn't  it  also.  In  a  more  compelling  sense, 
public  business,  since  it  Is  the  taxpayers' 
money  that  Is  being  dispensed? 

4.  As  for  the  article's  statement  that 
"some  75  Texas  county  agricultural  agents 
have  quit  In  disgust":  Among  the  agents 
there  has  been  widespread  dissatisfaction, 
noted  in  the  Texas  press  and  elsewhere,  with 
the  "education"- that  Is.  promotion— Job 
they  are  now  obliged  to  do  on  ABA  subsidies 
and  the  like.  The  specific  Information  here 
came  from  Mr.  Ed  McKay,  assistant  legis- 
lative director  of  the  Texas  Farm  Bureau 
organization,  one  of  those  who  quit.  Others 
have  written  that  they  quit  or  retired  from 
similar  motivations,  even  though  they  did 
not  enter  that  fact  on  their  notification  to 
the  service.  It  was,  of  course.  Impossible  to 
verify  the  actual  state  of  mind  of  all  those 
Involved— as  distingulsehd  from  the  officially 
recorded  "reasons  for  quitting."  We  did 
verify  however,  that  from  1961  through  1963, 
years  In  which  the  ARA  campaign  was  un- 
derway, 108  county  agents  and  their  assist- 
ants separated  from  the  service  in  Texas. 

5  As  for  the  article's  statement  that  "less 
than  $2  out  of  every  $5  from  ARA  even 
goes  Into  the  areas  of  highest  unemploy- 
ment": ARA  quotes  this  statement  of  fact 
but  does  not  address  Itself  to  It.  Instead, 
ARA  introduced  a  quite  different  (and  less 
meaningful)  category  by  way  of  deprecating 
the   published   fact. 
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8.  On  the  tnlsclasatncatlon  of  counties: 
The  content  of  ARA'a  response  serves  to  un- 
derline and  reinforce  precisely  what  the  arti- 
cle said:  "Areas  that  are  far  from  depressed' 
are  getting  help  " 

The  agency  tries  to  show  that  wealthy 
Oregg  County,  Tex  .  needed  ot.ly  3  months 
to  flght  ita  way  off  the  "depressed"  list,  In- 
stead of  2  years  as  reported  In  the  Digest 
article.  However.  In  the  Dallas  Morning 
News  for  May  23.  1964.  Walter  B  Koch,  man- 
ager of  the  Longvlew.  Tex  .  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce, noted  the  ARA's  attempt  at  rebuttal 
and  reofflrmed  that  It  was  a  2-year  .Ight. 
For  the  county  leaders,  the  struggle  began 
not  at  the  moment  when  their  formal  peti- 
tion reached  Administrator  Batt  s  desk,  but 
1 '4  ywk"  earlier  It  took  them  some  17 
arduous  months  of  wading  through  redtape 
In  order  to  prepare  and  present  the  formal 
petition  correctly 

7.  On  the  Oklahoma  resort  at  Lake  Eu- 
faula:  ARA  objects  to  the  phrase  "Isn't  cost- 
ing the  State  a  penny"  This  refers  to  the 
fact  that  the  project  is  subject  to  100  per- 
cent financing  by  ARA.  through  outright  gift 
and  through  the  Federal  Oovemment'B 
agreement  to  purchase  a  State  bond  Issue, 
the  latter  to  b«  retired  by  payments  made 
out  of  tb«  anticipated  profits  of  the  resort 
business.  (And  these  profits,  as  our  article 
noted,  will  oome  at  least  In  part  out  of  busi- 
ness— and  Jobs — taken  from  other  resorts. ) 

As  to  how  well  the  project  serves  the  gen- 
eral public  welfare  and  fits  the  assigned  pur- 
pose of  the  ARA.  I  would  repeat  the  comment 
of  the  seven  members  of  the  House  Banking 
and  Currency  Committee  quoted  In  the  Di- 
gest article.  They  called  the  project  "this 
Oklah<»n*  boondoggle  " 

8.  As  for  the  ARA's  expanded  scope,  far 
beyond  the  original  concept  of  the  plan: 
The  agency's  own  reply  documents  the  mush- 
room growth. 

9.  On  the  article's  statement  that  'The 
agency  flouts  the  law  under  which  It  was 
created":  The  examples  cited  by  the  article. 
Including  that  of  Technical  Tape,  substan- 
tiate the  point.  ARA  In  Its  reply  does  not 
disprove  these  examples:  what  It  does  Is  de- 
tail Its  rationalizations  and  specify  paths  by 
which  the  law's  restrictive  requlremients  can 
be  got  around. 

10.  As  for  the  published  fact  that  "ARA's 
power  Is  used  to  bludgeon  votes  and  to  drum 
up  support  for  ever  higher  congressional  ap- 
propriations": Mr  Batt  tries  to  answer  this 
by  explaining  away  the  ARA's  extraordinary 
actions  In  one  case  In  New  York.  Repre- 
sentative CUiMXNCx  E  Kn.BuaN,  who  was  per- 
sonally Involved,  has — with  some  feeling — 
exposed  the  naked  transpa.-ency  of  Mr  Batt  s 
excuses  In  this  case  pp  U419  11420.  Cow- 
CRESSIONAI.  Rkcokd.  M.ay  20    1964  i 

11.  In  reference  to  the  Carlxm  C'ountv 
Utah,  coal  mine  case:  The  ARA  In  its  reply 
does  not  address  Itself  to  the  essential  point 
raised  by  the  article  and  by  Utah  Senator 
W/U.LACB  F.  Behnett:  the  question  of  the 
actual  effect  of  this  ARA-asslsted  project  on 
the  number  of  Jobs  available 

12.  On  the  Bata  Shoe  Co  :  ARA  expands 
on  the  facts  without  refuting  them.  ARA 
does  cite  a  denial  by  Mr  Augustln  Dolezel. 
president  of  Bata.  of  a  statement  attributed 
to  him.  Ttae  statement  was  taken  from  an 
article  In  the  Indianapolis  Star  for  July  4. 
1963.  which  quoted  him  Though  the  article 
was  widely  reprinted.  Mr.  Dolezel  had  not 
publicly  retracted  or  denied  the  statement 
prior  to  the  Digest  publication  of  It. 

13.  On  the  charge  that  'new  Installations 
are  being  Qnanced  by  the  ARA  in  industries 
already  beset  by  overcapacity,  thus  Jeopardiz- 
ing existing  jobs"  ARA  In  response  cites  Its 
own  criteria  and  Its  policy  guidelines  But 
the  question  lies  elsewhere  it  lies  In  the  area 
of  actual  performance  And  it  u  precisely 
that  which  the  Digest  article  endeavored  to 
supply:  a  disinterested  evaluation  of  per- 
formance. 


14  At  i<i  the  .Mt.^-iilded  construction  of 
Detroit  hotels  Here.  <is  elsewhere,  the  ARA 
response  .ipphes  other  yardsticlts  eg,  "ec- 
onomic viability  '  and  evades  the  esBeiice 
of  the  charge  That  the  projects  m  this  case 
will  not  m  flirt  gener.i^e  new  Job«.  but  mere- 
ly transfer  some  Jobs  and  destroy  others, 
possibly  for  a  net  loss  In  employment 

I  am  dellkchted  that  the  Digest  article  h.m 
had  the  effect  nf  fix-u.sing  additional  atten- 
tion on  the  .AR.\  and  how  It  oper;itf.s  .As  a 
nn.il  comment  on  the  agency's  response  to 
that  article.  I  would  quote  Representative 
Kii.BiR.M  whij  mtrrxluceil  Into  the  ("oNoKCii- 
.sio.NAt.  Kecxird  documents  to  disprove  the 
.MiA's  denial  that  the  agency  had  sought  to 
use  an  announcement  of  one  i)f  Its  loan.s  to 
defeat  him  for  reelection  "If  Mr  Batt  la  re- 
futing that  allegation  by  the  Render  s  Digest 
and  If  all  of  his  refutations  are  in  the  same 
claAs  as  this,  his  facts  are  not  very  well 
su.stalned  I  think  m>splf  •  •  •  from  ex- 
perience with  Mr  Batt  that  he  takes  all 
of  the  taxpayers  money  and  u.ses  it  Just  to 
play  politics  with,  Just  .ls  lie  did  In  this 
case  I  myself  never  would  believe  a  word 
he  said  at>out  .anything  " 
Sincerely  yours, 

C>tARLi»  Stevenson, 

Washington  Editor. 

Thf  Rrader  ,  Digest. 


REPUBLICAN  LE.ADKR^HIP  -  1964 

Mr  HALL  Mr  SpraJcer.  I  ii.sk  unani- 
mous con.st'nt  to  addrf's.s  thf  Hoii.se  for 
1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remark.s 

The  SPEAKER  Ls  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  ijentleman  from 
Missouri'*' 

There  was  no  objection- 
Mr  HALL  Mr  Spt-aker.  anyone  who 
has  ever  watched  an  army  parade  knows 
that  when  a  company  of  troop.s  marches 
down  the  .street  and  one  man  is  out  of 
step  the  eyes  of  the  onlookers  are  natu- 
rally attracted  to  the  one  man  who  Is 
out  of  step  rather  than  the  hundreds 
who  are  in  uni.son 

I  suppcxs*^  thi.s  IS  alst)  true  in  jxilitics 
When  a  few  faint-hearted  souls  wander 
out  of  the  main.stream.  they  ttx)  become 
objects  of  attention,  howevt-r,  momen- 
tary their  places  in  the  sun  may  be  But 
Mr  Speaker,  let  the  appearance  of  a 
few  strays  not  deceive  either  the  public 
or  those  who  will  be  our  erstwhile  op- 
ponents in  the  comiriK  political  cam- 
paign The  vast  majority  of  Republi- 
cans, a  large  number  of  independents, 
and  I  su.->pect  more  than  a  few  self- 
thinking  Democrats  take  pride  in  the 
.selection  at  San  Francusco  of  Senator 
Barry  M.  Goldwater  by  over  a  4  to  1 
majority  as  the  presidential  nominee  of 
the  Republican  Party  .And  tho.se  who 
sit  here  on  my  side  of  the  aisle  also  take 
particular  pride  in  the  unanimous  nom- 
ination of  our  beloveS  friend  and  col- 
leajfue  Bill  Miller,  of  New  York,  a 
Member  of  this  Hou.se.  as  the  Republican 
candidate  for  Vice  President 

It  may  very  well  he  true  that  the  dele- 
gates assembled  in  San  Erancisco  fol- 
lowed a  rather  unique  course  in  history. 
Rather  than  comproniLses,  rather  than 
trying  to  be  all  things  to  all  people, 
rather  than  balancing  con.servative 
Presidents  with  liberal  Vice  Presidents, 
rather  than  doing  all  those  things  which 
smart  politicians  are  expected  to  do  in 
the  interest  of  placing  expediency  above 
principle,   the  Republican  Party  in  San 


My  a 

Francisco  took  the  bold  path  •»_ 
chase  men  of  principle,  men  of  h«2 
conviction,  men  who  are  not  extm«2? 
but  Ju.st  happen  to  be  extremeb^SS' 
In  so  doing,  they  gave  all  nomi^j^ 
all  interested  in  the  platform  imLSl 
to  the  anvil  on  which  such  thlnsTJ? 
hammered  out.  ■*• 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  proud  of  the  m-. 
who  head  our  national  ticket  ivS 
views  deserve  to  be  accurately  refwS 
by  the  American  press,  and  they  ijj^Z 
to  be  heard  by  the  American  peo^i 
care  not  one  whit  what  the  foreign  ^t- 
or  admitted  detractors  may  say— aaVjH 
seek  the  slender  reed  behind  whlchte 
hide  Our  nominees  are  honest  ma 
prudent  men,  and  reasonable  men-  ifS 
honest,  prudent,  and  reasonable  we  meto 
ready  to  stand  true  for  their  princlnlBi. 
to  plead  Lheir  cause  and  to  debate  thdr 
-soundne.ss.  The  informed  people  win 
decide. 


ERYINGPAN-ARKANSAS    PROJECT 
Mr     CHENOWETH      Mr.   Speaker   I 

ask  unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks  at  this  point  in  the  Recoid  ud 
include    a    speech    by    Hon     Wat>i  n 

ASI'INALL. 

The  SPEAKER  Is  there  objectlot 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Colorado? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr  CHENOWETH  Mr  Speaker.  July 
19  was  a  red-letter  day  for  Colorado,  m 
it  marked  the  beginning  of  conatruction 
on  the  PYymgpan-Arkansas  water  diver- 
sion project  On  this  date  actual  con- 
.struction  was  started  by  groundbreaklni 
ceremonies  on  the  Ruedi  Dam  and  Res- 
ervoir on  the  Fryingpan  River  in  west- 
ern Colorado. 

I  had  the  privllet;e  of  attending  then 
ct-remonies  and  participating  in  thcpro- 
u'ram  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior, 
Mr  Udall.  and  the  Commissioner  of 
Rt'Clamation.  Mr  Dominy,  were  present, 
aloni;  With  water  leaders  from  all  aec- 
tions  of  Colorado,  as  well  as  many  citi- 
zens interesttxi  In  this  project. 

The  main  addre.ss  was  given  by  my  col- 
le.iyue  the  urntleman  from  Colorado, 
Hon  Wayne  N.  Aspinall.  chairman  of 
the  House  Interior  Committee,  who  rep- 
resents the  Fourth  Congressional  District 
where  the  Ruedi  Dam  is  located.  I  am 
happy  to  include  his  splendid  address  u 
a  part  of  my  remarks: 

Remarks  or  Hon  Wayne  N  Aspinall  it 
C}»in-Nn  Breaking  Ceremont  at  Rttih 
Re-servoir    Jilt  19.  1964 

Mr  Chairman,  Secretary  Udall,  my  fellow 
servants  In  elective,  appointive  and  dfU 
service  positions  of  government  at  all  lertls; 
ladles  and  gentlemen,  fellow  citizens  all.  Un 
psalmist  wrote  "Behold,  how  good  and  how 
pleasant  it  Is  for  brethren  to  dwell  togetlMr 
In  unity  "  May  I  add  to  the  verse  Ui«» 
words  "of  purpose  and  action"  BeboW 
how  good  and  how  pleasant  It  Is  for  brethrm 
to  dwell  together  In  unity  of  purpose  •and 
action  Such  living  together  In  recent  yee» 
has  made  It  p*)8slble  for  us  to  meet  for  anx 
ceremonies  today 

I  am  not  so  sure  that  in  these  days  of 
rapid  transptirtation  and  almost  Instanta- 
neous communication  that  we  understand 
each  other  or  each  other's  problems  any  bet- 
ter or  more  effectively  than  In  the  days  ot 
yesteryear  We  should,  but,  I  doubt  that  wt 
do      And    yet.  It  Is  such  undersUndlng,  no 
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w««  acquired,  that  brings  people  to- 
*"*-«^e  meeting  here.  We  are  here 
^JZZm  there  have  been  many  under- 
•^JfcMrtached  where  formerly  prejudlcee 
*f2S»derstandlng8  existed.  We  are  here 
••^  i-^use  there  have  been  ngreementa 
"•*  fnmierly  the  Inability  to  agree  made 
^f'JZt  the   fulflllment    of    dreams    and 

•^r^today.  If  I  do  nothing  ela^-lf  I 
*»"_T  other  worthy  thought-I  wish  to 
^*Tj.  jij  of  thi^e  whose  efforts,  whose 
•^Vsnd  whose  contributions  have  made 
■If*  the  surt  of  construction  of  the 
JJ^n-Arkansas     project.     As    with    all 


— fc^«  undertakings,  many  people  and 
??,  coups  of  people  have  been  Involved 
^hsie  contributed.  As  Is  necessary.  In  a 
lilLti  enterprise  economy,  many  have 
^"Jzla  St  times  what  others  desired. 
jJ^Trtfrerences  have  been  resolved. 
^T^-ninend  the  leaders  and  the  people  of 
'  tooSeastern  Colorado  Conservancy  DU- 
zL  I  commend  the  leaders  and  the  people 
Yoa  Colorado  River  Water  Conservancy 
^^ct  I  commend  the  offlceholders — 
irtw  And  appointive— of  the  government 
Toolo«»do,  including  those  servants  of  yes- 
L^.  w  well  as  those  of  today.  To  all  who 
hdMd  HAke  todav  possible  I  voice  the  moat 
^ji^  And  yet  the  most  eloquent  of  all  ex- 
BMloDi:  I  thank  you. 

Wltli  *  project  of  such  magnitude,  It  haa 
Mc  necfssarv  to  call  for  help  from  the  Ped- 
nl  Oov«rnment  From  the  very  beginning, 
tte  ipotesmen  for  the  Federal  Government 
1^^  nil:  "Take  care  of  your  Internal  dlf- 
fgncntiuA  we  will  be  In  position  to  Join 
ttUi  jcu,"  When  we  resolved  our  dlfTerencea 
tttf  federal  Government,  Including  the  Con- 
It^,  cagie  through  with  the  needed  help. 
Sd  »o.  pf  »a>'  "thank  you"  to  Presidents 
tnman.  Elsenhower,  Kennedy,  and  now 
;(iuiion-^nd  to  their  Secretaries  of  Interior 
lad  Comlnlssloners  of  Reclamation.  But  I 
(Dold  be  remiss  If  I  did  not  single  out  from 
thu  group  of  benefactors,  the  present  Secre- 
dry,  Stewart  Udall,  and  the  present  Com- 
aMonee,  Floyd  Dominy,  and  their  aaaocl- 
ita.  I  t|8o  would  include  In  this  group  Ab- 
Mut  Stcretary  John  Kelly  and  Preslden- 
tal  ftld,  Claude  Desautels.  who  are  here  at 
ny  r«qu*«t  and  personal  desire. 

Berer  have   I    worked    with    more   under- 
(sDdlnj  and  cooperative  government  lead- 
ntDd  spokesmen  than  Secretary  Udall  and 
Commlsioner   Dominy.     We    have    had    our 
dlflerences  and  we  shall  undoubtedly  have 
mtny  mere  In  the  future.    They  have  their 
wpoMlblllties  to  discharge.     The  Members 
or  Congress  and  the  users  of  the  vast  public 
k&d  irew  have  theirs.    But.  It  Is  a  pleasure, 
loui  Msure  vou.  to  be  able  to  work  with  rep- 
iwttUtlves  of  high  levels  of  government  who 
m  tble  and  understanding.     Bueh  are   the 
^mllflcatlons  and  attitudes  of  the  two  whom 
I  hive  singled  out  for  special  commendation. 
80.  here  among  my  people — Coloradana  who 
teTC  beer  so  kind  and  good  to  me — I  say  to 
wu.  Secretary  Udall,  and  to  you.  Commla- 
ilflow  Dominy     Thank    you   for    your  help, 
tbtnk  you    for    your    presence    once    again 
Boog  us,  and  thank  you  for  your  contlnu- 
tn(  int«reBt    In    our    welfare.      I    am    most 
plcued  and  honored  that  you  Join  me  here 
todiy.  at  this  ground  breaking  ceremony  in 
thli  ares  of  such  great  natural  beauty,  as  we 
■srk  another/Step   In   the   development  of 
Oolorado'8  mabt  valuable  physical  resotirce — 
nter 

The  future  growth  of  Colorado,  agrlcul- 
tonlly  tnd  Industrially,  will  be  measured  by 
theium  total  of  her  available  water  suppUea 
ud  the  way  this  resource  Is  put  to  use.  The 
wti  we  are  commencing  today  wUl  enrich 
the  economv  of  Colorado  and  the  Nation 
oA  will  add  greatly  to  America's  outdoor 
rweatlonal  opportunities.  Therefore.  It 
dwuld  be  with  a  deep  sense  of  satlafactlon 
»ad  pride  that  we  are  starting  to  move  dirt 
«ft»r  40  years  of  dreaming,  after  30  yean 


of  Intenalve  planning,  after  more  tl^  10 
years  of  legislative  history  In  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States,  and  after  recent  un- 
expected delajra  in  order  to  be  certain  that 
we  are  building  on  a  sound  foundation. 

It  haa  t>een  almost  2  years  since  the  morn- 
ing of  August  16.  1962,  when  I  stood  behind 
our  beloved  late  President  Kennedy  as  he 
gave  his  approval  to  the  act  authorizing  the 
Frylngpan-Arkansas  project  and  then  flew 
with  him  the  next  day  to  Pueblo  where  he 
saluted  thU  project  and  paid  tribute  to  all 
those  who  made  It  possible — a  tribute  which 
I  am  repeating  today.  On  that  historic  oc- 
casion— that  victory  celebration  marking  the 
passage  of  the  legislation — President  Ken- 
nedy referred  to  the  Frylngpan-Arkansas 
project  In  these  words:  "This  Is  an  Invest- 
ment In  the  future  of  this  country,  an  In- 
vestment that  win  pay  large  dividends.  It 
la  an  Investment  In  the  growth  of  the  West, 
In  the  new  cities  and  industries  which  the 
project  helps  make  possible." 

President  Kennedy  then  continued:  "I 
salute  the  statesmanship  of  the  leaders  on 
both  sldee  of  the  mountain,  those  who  help 
provide  water  and  those  who  use  It." 

In  these  few  words.  President  Kennedy  put 
hlB  finger  on  the  two  most  Important  aspects 
of  the  Prylngpan-Arkansas  project — Its  mean- 
ing to  the  economy  of  our  State  and  the 
statesmanlike  cooperation  and  understand- 
ing on  both  sides  of  the  Continental  Divide 
which  made  the  project  a  reality— the  spirit 
of  cooperation  which  I  referred  to  a  moment 
ago. 

The  present  era  of  good  feeling  and  co- 
operation that  exists  today  In  Colorado  with 
respect    to    development    of    our    water    re- 
sources can  be  attributed  to  our  understand- 
ing and  agreements  arrived  at  on  the  Pry- 
lngpan-Arkansas   project     more     than     any 
other  single  factor.     Although  some  agree- 
ment had  been  reached  by  1952  on  the  oper- 
ating principles  for  the  Frylngpan-Arkansas 
project.  It  was  not  such  that  the  State  of 
Colorado  could  demonstrate  a  strong  unified 
effort  before  the  Congr«s8  In  support  of  the 
authorizing  legislation.     The  State's  policy- 
making agency  on  water  matters,  the  Colo- 
rado Water  Conservation  Board,   was   frac- 
tured   by   internal    dissension,    and    It    was 
dUBcult  to  determine  what  the  State's  actual 
policy  was.    Commencing  In  1956,  however,  a 
concerted   effort  wsis    made    to   resolve    the 
Prylngpan-Arkansas  problem,  and.  In   1958, 
at  the  request  of  Governor  McNlchols,  this 
matter  was  assigned  the  top  priority  by  the 
State  water  board.     After  many  months  of 
long  and  laborious  negotiations  by  represent- 
atives of  eastern  and  western  slope  interests, 
a    set    oif    operating    principles    was    finally 
agreed  upon,  approved  by  the  oflQclal  State 
agencies  having  Jurisdiction   of   the  matter 
on  both  sides  of  the  Continental  Divide,  and 
was  certified  to  Congress  as  representing  the 
official  policy  of  the  SUte  of  Colorado. 

The  operating  principles  represent  cooper- 
ation of  the  people  of  the  eastern  and  west- 
ern slopes  In  developing  criteria  acceptable 
to  both  slopes  and  to  the  State  as  a  whole, 
without  which  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  would  not  have  acted.  The  primary 
purpose  of  %ht  operating  principles  was— and 

la to   protect  futtu-e   western    slope    water 

needs.  Western  slope  Interests  were  under- 
sUndably  concerned  that  exportation  of 
water  from  western  Colorado  through  the 
Continental  Divide  might  leave  them  with- 
out water  that  will  be  needed  In  the  future 
as  Industry  and  agriculture  expand. 

Only  a  minor  part  of  the  capacity  of  the 
Ruedi  Reservoir  wUl  be  needed  to  replace 
water  diverted  through  the  Prylngpan  tunnel 
to  the  Arkansas  Valley.  The  remaining  ca- 
pacity will  conserve  and  store  early  runoff 
of  the  prylngpan  River  Basin  for  maintain- 
ing streamflows  to  enhance  our  valuable 
fishing  Industry  and  to  meet  future  needs 
of  western  slope  water  users— not  only  for 


agricultural  and^  municipal  water  ptirposes 
but  for  Industrial  purposes,  such  as  the  de- 
velopment of  oil  shale — an  Industry  which 
can  have  a  tremendous  Impact  upon  the 
economy  of  not  only  western  Colorado  but 
the  entire  State  and  the  Nation. 

During  the  years  that  we  were  success- 
fully negotiating  a  set  of  operating  principles 
relating  to  the  Prylngpan-Arkansas  project 
we  were  also  successful  In  obtaining  approval 
of  a  fully  Integrated  and  coordinated  recla- 
mation program  In  western  Colorado.  In 
1956,  Congress  passed  the  Colorado  River 
Storage  J»roJect  Act.  Since  1956,  six  proj- 
ects have  been  constructed  or  are  now  under 
construction  In  western  Colorado  represent- 
ing a  total  capital  Investment  of  about  $175 
million.  In  addition  to  the  construction 
program,  four  other  western  Colorado  proj- 
ects with  a  total  cost  of  approximately  $150 
million  are  now  awaiting  action  by  the  Con- 
gress. I  have  every  expectation  that  three 
of  these  projects  will  be  authorized  for  con- 
struction before  Congress  adjourns. 

In  addition  to  those  projects  upon  which 
the   economic   feasibility   studies  have   been 
completed,  there  are  nine  other  western  Colo- 
rado reclamation  projects  now  under  active 
Investigation,  with  an  estimated  total  cost  of 
$326  million.     The  magnitude,  therefore,  of. 
the  total  active  reclamation  program  here  In 
western    Colorado,    which    has    taken    place 
since  1956  Is  about  $650  million.     I  empha- 
size  the   scope  of  our  reclamation   program 
here  In  Colorado  to  lUiistrate  that  this  tre- 
mendous program  has  come  about  only  as  a 
result     of    determined     teamwork    by    and 
among  the  people  of  Colorado,  their  elected 
representatives,    and    their    various    official 
water  agencies.    We  learned  that  any  under- 
taking In  this  State  to  develop  and  conserve 
our  water  resources  must  be  undertaken  as 
a  common  venture  for  the  benefit  of  the  en- 
1  tire  State.     There  Is  no  county,  section,  or 
"  municipality  of  this  State  which  can  stand 
alone. 

As  construction  gets  underway  on  the 
Ruedi  Dam  and  other  features  of  the  Prylng- 
pan-Arkansas project,  the  economic  Impact 
will  be  quickly  felt  throughout  our  State. 
A  rapid  increase  In  employment  to  more 
than  a  thousand  Is  expected,  with  a  leveling 
off  at  around  that  figure  for  several  years. 
In  this  western  slope  area  alone  payrolls 
for  at -site  labor  will  approximate  $18  mil- 
lion over  the  construction  period. 

When  project  construction  Is  completed, 
the  permanent  and  continuing  values  and 
Impact  of  the  project  will  begin  to  be  felt. 
The  Prylngpan-Arkansas  project  will  pro- 
duce an  estimated  $33  mUUon  annuaUy  in 
added  Income  In  Colorado  alone.  One  needs 
to  look  no  further  than  our  own  Big  Tom 
project  to  get  a  fairly  good  plctxire  of  what 
we  can  expect.  For  example  the  cities  of 
Boulder,  Fort  Collins,  Greeley,  Longmont, 
Loveland,  and  Sterling  have  Increased  In  pop- 
ulation by  more  than  60  percent  since  com- 
pletion of  the  Big  Tom  project.  And  you 
have  but  to  drive  In  the  mountain  com- 
munities to  note  that  each  has  become  a 
booming  resort.  Tourists  fiock  to  Estes  Park, 
Grand  Lake  and  elsewhere  and  business  en- 
terprises are  thriving. 

I  would  Ukfe  to  add  a  few  additional  words 
on  the  importance  of  the  outdoor  recrea- 
tion aspects  of  the  Frylngpan-Arkansas 
project.  With  recreation  growing  '"*« 
than  other  leading  Indtistrles  and  the  need 
for  recreational  opportunities  expanding  so 
fast,  we  have  seen  the  rapid  broadening 
of  the  multiple-purpose  concept  In  the  de- 
velopment of  water  projects.  The  Colorado 
River  Storage  Act  of  1956  and  the  Prylngpan- 
Arkansas  Project  Act  constitute  landmark 
legislation  for  recreation  development  In 
connection  with  reclamation  projects.  The 
storage  project  was  the  first  major  plan 
authorized  to  Include  full  development  of 
the  recreation  and  fish  and  wUdllf  e  resource*. 
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The  Frylngp*n  Project  Act  Includes  the  same 
authority.  Therefore,  as  the  work  goes  for- 
ward on  the  dam  and  reservoir  we  are  start- 
ing today,  and  the  other  features  of  the 
project,  full  advantage  will  be  taken  of 
the  outdoor  recreation  potential  Includlni? 
llsh  and  wlldlUe  opportunities  A  clear,  coo:. 
Inviting  water  surface  of  1.000  acres  is  ex- 
pected to  attract  more  than  half  a  nnlHlon 
water-oriented  recreatlonlsts  t<i  this  area  an- 
nually. Flahermen,  boaters,  water  skiers 
overnight  campers,  and  picnickers  will  have 
access  to  the  facilities  provided  in  this  ma- 
jestic mountain  setting  There  will  also  be 
opportunities  for  private  developments  for 
lodges  and  resort  attractions  which  are  pop- 
ular. In  demand  and  needed  in  'he  project's 
comniunltles.  Garfield.  Pitkin,  and  Eagle 
Counties  are  to  be  commended  for  the  ag- 
gressive steps  already  taken  toward  develop- 
ing an  cvverall  recreation  plan 

The  outdoor  recre.itlonat  potential  of 
Ruedl  Reservoir  combined  with  the  tremen- 
dous recreational  value  of  Sugar  Ixiaf  Twin 
Lakes,  and  other  reservuirs  presently  under- 
way and  added  later  will  provide  in  Colorado 
one  of  the  outstanding  water-oriented  recre- 
ation areas  In  the  Nation  Thl.s  provision 
for  water -oriented  recreational  facilities  to 
supplement  the  already  existing  recreatli  iial 
opportunities  available  In  Colorado's  Federal 
and  State  parks  and  forests  will  attract  lit- 
erally millions  of  people  annually  to  our 
State.  Additional  wealth  will  be  crei\ted  and 
our  economy  will  be  great: v  strengthened  bv 
this  Influx  of  visitors  While  we  cannot 
measure  the  Intangible  benefits  of  having 
this  tremendous  outdo<  r  recreation  are.i 
available  to  serve  our  exploding  population, 
there  Is  the  tangible  benefit  which  can  be 
measured  In  terms  of  expenditures  for  sports 
equipment,  for  accornmudations  and  travel 
and  other  services  of  recreation. 

And  so  today  we  commence  the  creation 
of  the  first  phase  of  the  fulfillment  of  dream.s 
of  many  years.  The  marvels  of  the  Creator 
and  the  dreams  of  men  will  rendezvous  on 
this  eastern  and  western  slope  of  the  Rockies 
in  the  Prylngpan  and  In  the  Arkansas  Val- 
leys; they  will  fuse  and  blend  to  comple- 
ment and  enhance  each  other  In  these  sur- 
roundings of  natural  beauty  In  the  process. 
economic  rebirth  for  the  .■Vrkansius  Valley 
win  result,  the  economy  of  Colorado  will  be 
greatly  enhanced,  and  a  recreational  area  nf 
truly  national  significance  will  be  created 
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THE  47TH  YEAR  OF  SERMCE  TO 
THE  HOUSE  OF  RFJ'RESENTA- 
TIVES   BY  EUGENE   KINNALY 

Mr.  KLUCZYNSKI  Mr  Speaker.  I 
ask  unanimous  con.sent  to  addrp.s.s  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  KLUCZYNSKI  Mr  Speaker, 
once  aRain  the  18th  of  July  ha.s  come, 
and  passed,  and  with  its  passincc  a  dis- 
tinguished public  servant  has  embark»"d 
upon  his  47th  year  of  service  to  the 
House  of  Repr^entatives  and  to  the  Na- 
tion. I  speak,  of  course,  of  the  adminis- 
trative assistant  to  our  beloved  Sp^-ak- 
er.  Eugene  Kinnaly 

There  are  few  Members  of  this  body 
and  fewer  aids  to  the  House,  who  have 
labored  longer,  or  with  more  devotim 
more  talent,  more  loyalty,  than  Gene 
Kinnaly.  For  now  more  than  46  years 
his  vast  knowledge,  his  generous  helpful- 
ness, and  his  unfailing  calm  have  bet;n 


available   to   all    who   stood    in   need    of 
til  em 

I  know  I  sp«Mk  for  all  of  us,  and  for 
countless  others  as  well — Members.  staJT, 
and  citizens  from  all  walks  of  life — 
when  I  say  that  we  are  grateful  for  his 
long  service  to  us.  that  we  hold  him  in 
ifie  hik'hest  esteem,  that  we  art-  thank- 
ful for  his  rt^overy  from  illness  these 
past  weeks,  and  that  we  look  foru  ird  to 
his  early  return  among  us. 

Mr  AIJiKRT  Mr  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  vieW 

Mr  KLUCZYNSKI  I  yield  to  the  ;,v-n- 
tleman  from  Oklah  jina. 

Mr.  AUUJiT  Mr  Speaker,  I  ani 
happy  that  the  gentleman  has  taken  this 
tune  to  pay  tribute  to  FJiui-ne  Kmnalv, 
one  of  the  really  great  public  servants 
of  this  countn,',  a  noble  character,  a 
Lienuine  soul  I  join  the  '.gentleman  in 
every  word  he  has  uttered. 

Mr  KLUCZYN'SKI  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman. 

Mr.  BATES.  Mr  Speaker,  the  news- 
papers, the  maHa/mes,  the  radio,  and 
television  highlight  the  Washington 
scene  and  the  work  that  is  accomplisiied 
in  Congress,  however,  too  often  it  is 
credited  to  but  a  few  individuals  The 
major  portion  of  the  work,  and  tlie 
people  who  accomplish  it,  generally  go 
unnoticed.  This  i.-,  thr  essence  and,  in  a 
sense,  the  penalty  of  being  a  member  of 
the  staff. 

Although  the  public  micht  be  unaware 
of  these  unherald>'d  individuals,  tho.se  of 
us  who  depend  upon  them  so  heavily 
have  unbounded  appreciation  for  their 
dedicated  services.  Some  members  of 
the  staffs  work  a  year  or  .so.  and  then  fol- 
low another  career  Others,  however, 
contribute  all  of  their  useful,  adult  years 
in  this  endeavor.  Today,  we  honor  a 
man  who  has  served  in  this  capacity  for 
46  years.  I  refer,  of  course,  to  that  dis- 
tinguished gentleman,  and  son  of  Massa- 
chu.setts.  Eugene  T.  Kmnaly 

As  the  strong,  wise,  and  faithful  guid- 
ing hand  of  our  illustrious  Speaker.  John 
W.  MrCoRMACK.  this  devot^'d  public 
servant  has  truly  given  his  life  to  his 
country  and  to  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. It  IS  in  this  capacity  that  we  pay 
tribute  to  him  today,  for  in  this  role  he 
has.  and  always  will  be  renu-mbered  In 
this  .sens<'.  I  join  with  my  colleainies  to- 
day m  the  recognition  of  a  man  who  has 
a  distinguished  record.  Naturally,  in 
this  regard  I  shall  always  remember  him. 
I  must  be  frank,  however,  and  say  that 
my  recollection  of  him  will  be  primarily 
that  of  a  dear  friend  with  whom  I  have 
served  on  Capitt)!  Hill  Knowm-  him  has 
been  one  of  the  rich  rewards  of  serving 
in  the  Congre.ss. 

Mr    MARTIN  of  Massachusetts. 
Speaker.    I   want   to  join  with   my 
leagues   in   paytn^'   tribute    to   your 
markable  administrative  assistant, 
gene  T   Kinnaly. 

I  understand  that  Gene  is  completing 
his  46th  year  of  service  to  this  Congre.vs. 
most  of  that  time  as  the  dedicated  and 
competent  ass'stant  to  my  tzood  friend. 
Congressman  John  W  McCorm.ack.  now 
our  Speaker 

P>w  men  in  histoi-y  have  served  this 
body  for  sucti  a  long  period  of  time.    And 


Mr. 

Col- 
re- 

Eu- 


few   have  been  so  appreciated  and  r. 
specttxi  by  members  of  both  parties 

I  -salute  you.  Mr.  Speaker   and  Q^n. 
for  this  long  and  wonderful  relational? 
And  I  join  with  my  collcauues  in  exSnrf 
ing  to  Gene  my  congratulations  and  h«lj 
wishes  on  his  reaching  this  new  and^ 
markable  milestone  ^' 

Mr  BURKE  Mr  Speaker.  I  am  happy 
to  join  with  the  other  of  mv  colleafiS 
who  have  ri.sen  in  praise  of  the  long  years 
of  accomplishment  and  mvaluable  serv 
ice  that  Eugene  T.  Kinnaly  has  given  t^ 
his  Congressman,  his  State,  the  Mem 
bers  of  this  House,  and  the  people  of  this 
country. 

Forty-six  years  of  continuous  service 
on  Capitol  Hill  is  a  lone  record,  but  46 
years  as  one  of  the  most  admired,  re- 
spected and  capable  staff  members  on 
Capitol  Hill  is  an  enviable  one. 

Gene  Kinnaly  came  to  Washington  as 
a  young  maji,  as  secretary  to  the  late 
and  esteemed  Congressman  James  A 
Gallivan  For  10  years  he  served  in  this 
capacity  as  an  effective  and  devoted  as- 
sistant Then  began  his  long  and  di«- 
tmguished  career  as  administrative  aid 
to  our  eminent  and  beloved  Speaker, 
John  W  M(  Co.rmack. 

For  36  years  he  has  sened  as  our 
SiwMker's  right-hand  man.  The  wealth 
of  knowledge  that  he  has  acrumulaied 
in  over  4  decades  with  Congre.ss.  his  fine 
judgment  his  dedication,  and  his  willing 
a.ssistance  have  made  him  invaluable, 
not  only  to  our  Sj>eaker.  but  to  all  of  us 
who  have  sought  his  coun.sel. 

Gene  Kinnaly  probably  knows  mere 
about  how  to  get  tilings  done  properly 
througii  Fefieral  departments  and  agen- 
cies, and  has  probably  developed  more 
friends  through  the  years  in  these  de- 
partments than  any  congressional  staff 
member  on  the  Hill. 

Despite  the  trenv^ndous  workload  that 
we  ail  know  is  his.  Gene's  kindly  nature, 
his  friendly  patience  and  his  willingness 
to  help  is  consistently  apparent.  He  has 
consisteruly  t>een  a  friend. 

As  Woodrow  Wilson  once  said: 

Friendship  Is  the  only  cement  that  will 
ever  hold  the  world  together 

And  here  on  Capitol  Hill,  with  the  dif- 
ferences that  nece.s.sarily  arise,  with  the 
pace  and  strain  tiiat  we  are  often  imder, 
the  friendship  and  the  devotion  that 
Gene  Kinnaly  has  displayed  for  46  years 
is  the  kind  of  cement  that  we  need  more 
of. 

I  join  with  the  others  who  have  spoken 
hxlay  in  expre.ssing  to  him  our  thanks 
for  his  years  of  exemplai-y  service,  and 
in  wishing  him  and  his  family  many 
more  years  of  happme.ss  and  continued 
success. 

Mr.  KIRWAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  de- 
voted public  servant,  a  good  friend,  and 
the  administrative  assistant  to  you.  Mr. 
Speaker  deserves  our  con.aratulatlons 
and  best  wishes  on  the  completion  of  46 
years  of  service  in  the  Hou.se  of  Repre- 
sentatives His  tireless  work  has  en- 
deared him  to  Members  on  both  sides  of 
the  aisle  The  citizens  of  his  home 
State.  Massachusetts,  are  proud  of  his 
record  of  public  service. 
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men  of  the  stamp  and  stature  of  Mr. 
Kinnaly.     Here    is    perpetual    energy. 
Here  is  loyalty,  an  almost  savage  loyalty, 
unremitting    and    unlimited.     Here    is 
talent  of  the  highest  order  on  the  staff 
level.    And  here  is  the  type  of  personality 
who  reflects  upon  the  great  man  whom  he 
serves,  our  beloved  Speaker,  the  quality 
of  workmanship,  of  skill,  of  common - 
sense,  which  so  manifestly  enriches  the 
Speakership.    As  all  of  us  know  in  our 
relationship  with  the  Speaker  it  is  the 
workmanlike    performance    of    Kinnaly 
and  people  like  him  that  help  to  give  the 
democratic  process,  to  legislation,  to  the 
style  and  manner  of  Groverrmient  in  the 
United  States,  the  type  of  integrity  and 
respect  that  is  indispensable  to  the  great- 
est nation  of  all  time  and  to  the  leader 
of  the  free  world. 

day  acu  ^ ^^,^^  ^^^^  „^^    power  to  have  at  their  disposal  the  brief- 

ings, the  data,  the  reports,  the  insight 
into  the  minutia,  without  the  instantane- 
ous and  uninterrupted  service  of  assist- 
ants like  Kinnaly.  What  Kinnaly  pro- 
vides is  the  materials  not  only  upon 
which  great  decisions  are  predicated,  but 
the  pej-sonal  insights,  the  devotion,  the 
sacrifice  of  self  that  must  be  demanded 
of  anyone  as  close  to  the  Speaker  as 
Kinnaly  has  been  for  more  than  four  and 


.nenff'  Kinnaly.  as  a  part  of  this  Con- 
nf  the  United  States,  has  seen  the 
^,nt  hlstorv  evolve  through  the  ad- 
'^l  tratioS  of  nine  Presidents.  His 
"^/e  in  Sis  House  began  when  he 
*^  Lre  as  secretary  to  the  late  Massa- 
^It^  Cmigres-sman.  James  A.  Oalli- 
^^  S)r  10  vears  he  faithfully  served 
^r  Coneressman  Gallivan  and  since 
f  »Un  the  confidant  and  admlnistra- 
j::Stant  to  the  Honorable  John  W. 

^^fXv'^we  are  not  only  concerned  with 
J^nJth  of  service  which  "Gene"  has 
« faitWully  assembled,  but  we  are  vitally 
^nJimed  in  bringing  to  public  at- 
Sn  that  more  remarkable  part  of  his 
^  dJthe  high  character  of  his  ac- 
Sliahments.  His  exemplary  spirH  of 
^cSration.  his  unhurried  assurance. 
S  capacity    for    true    friendship,    his 


work  of  the  institution.  Congress  is  one 
of  the  great  and  sustaining  institutions 
of  our  Government  and  our  society.  The 
quality  of  Congress  is,  however,  limited 
to  the  kind  of  people  who  work  within  it 
and  the  quality  of  the  service  rendered 
within  it. 

It  is  proper  that  we  pause  regularly 
as  Members  to  recognize  the  great  and 
lasting  contributions  made  by  the  many 
dedicated  men  and  women  who  serve 
this  House  or  its  Members.  The  46th 
anniversary  of  the  service  of  Gene  Kin- 
naly passed  this  last  week  while  we  were 
in  recess  gives  more  than  adequate  rea- 
son for  such  a  pause  at  this  time.  Mr. 
Kinnaly  admirably  demonstrates  how 
those  who  serve  an  institution  enhance 
its  quality.  I  know,  Mr.  Speaker,  that 
you  more  than  any  other  in  this  House 
appreciate  the  contribution  that  the  wit, 


to 


He  meets 
^'h  per^n.  each  new  problem,  each  new 
challei«e  with  forthright  openminded- 

°^The  pressures  to  which  we  are  all  sub- 
jected in  the  Congress  likewise  present 
themselves  to  members  of  our  office 
staffs  "Gene"  Kinnaly  never  succumbs 
w  haste  which  would  result  in  faulty 
judgment  He  meets  each  new  problem 
with  energv.  reassurance,  and  clear 
thinking  Devotion  to  duty  has  never 
encompa'^sed  the  slightest  narrowness  of 
partisanship. 

Thei^  IS,  however,  a  degree  of  selfish- 
ness in  our  praise  of  "Gene"  Kinnaly. 
We  not  only  conuratulate  him  on  his  46 
years  of  .service,  but  we  congratulate  our- 
selves for  our  good  fortune  in  having 
him  in  our  midst.  Our  gratitude  and 
be.st  personal  wishes  are  his  in  full  meas- 
ure. 

Mr  BYRNE  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  hold  it  a  matter  of  prime  im- 
portance to  halt  in  our  deliberations  to- 
day, however  vital  and  urgent  they  cer- 
tainly are.  to  pay  tribute  to  one  of  the 
ereat  servants  of  this  Chamber,  one  of 
the  fireat  .servants  at  the  elbow  of  Speak- 
er John  W.  McCormack.  and,  indeed,  to 
one  of  the  great  servants  of  the  legislative 
process  and  the  American  people. 

This  moment  is  reserved  by  this  House 
as  a  s<irt  of  salute  to  Eugene  T.  Kinnaly, 
the  administrative  assistant  to  the 
Speaker,  on  the  occasion  of  his  having 
served  for  46  years  as  the  helpmeet  and 
the  friend,  the  counselor,  and  the  ad- 
viser, to  the  Speaker,  from  his  earliest 
day.';  in  the  politics  of  Massachusetts  and 
the  United  States.  He  rose  of  course  to 
hi.s  present  post,  as  the  Speaker  himself 
rose,  in  the  confidence  and  the  affection 
of  the  j)oople  of  Massachusetts,  the  Mem- 
bers of  this  House,  and  the  Nation. 

It  1$  no  small  thing  to  achieve  what 
Mr  Kinnaly  achieved  during  his  long 
relationship  with  the  Speaker,  when  the 
latter  was  a  member,  first  of  the  Massa- 
chusetts Constitutional  Convention  back 
in  1917.  and  later  as  a  legislator  and  a 
Meni>>r  (^f  this  House  where  his  rcknown 
has  become  international.  We  who  are 
m  the  Congress  and  are  burdened  with 
such  a  mass  ve  overload  of  legislative 
tasks  know  what  it  is  to  have  at  our  side 


a  half  decades.  ^ 

I  am  proud.  Mr.  Speaker,  to  stand  here 
and  offer  my  salute,  along  with  other 
Members  of  this  House,  to  the  distin- 
guished and  estimable  Eugene  T.  Kin- 
naly. 

Mr.  MURPHY  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, it  is  a  distinct  pleasure  for  me  to  join 
my  colleagues  in  paying  tribute  to  Gene 
Kinnaly,  administrative  assistant  to 
Speaker  McCorm.ack  on  his  46th  year  of 
congressional  service. 

Eugene  T.  Kinnaly  has  certainly 
proved  his  worth  and  usefulness  to  the 
Speaker,  and  I  know  that  I  also  speak  for 
literally  hundreds  of  Members  of  Con- 
gress and  staff  assistants  for  the  many 
times  he  has  given  freely  of  his  good 
counsel.  Men  of  the  caliber  of  Gene 
Kinnaly  are  rare,  and  the  Congress  is 
indebted  to  him. 

During  the  many  years  I  have  known 
Gene,  no  one  could  have  been  more  help- 
ful to  me  than  he  has  been.  His  gracious 
response  to  every  request  for  assistance 
is  characteristic  of  his  gentlemanly  na- 
ture. 

I  offer  my  warmest  congratulations  for 
the  courteous  and  excellent  service  Eu- 
gene T.  Kirmaly  rendered  to  all  of  us.  and 
my  most  sincere  best  wishes  that  he  will 
continue  in  his  present  duties  for  many 
years  to  come. 

How  fortunate  we  all  are  to  count  him 
as  a  valued  friend. 

Mr.  HANNA.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  has  been 
wisely  observed  that  the  strength  of  any 
society  rests  upon  the  institutions 
through  which  its  citizens  serve  it. 
Though  the  form  and  structure  of  such 
institutions  are  a  part  of  their  strength 
to  a  larger  degree  this  must  be  found  in 
the  quality  and  dedication  of  those  men 
and  women  who  serve  within  the  frame- 


our  body  for  he  has  served  you  long  and 
faithfully.  I  would  suggest,  however, 
that  as  this  fine  and  noble  man  adds  to 
the  thick  and  impressive  pages  of  his 
outstanding  service  record,  he  rightfully 
becomes  not  only  a  rightful  recipient  of 
the  recognition  of  all,  but  also  a  proper 
symbol  for  the  reception  of  our  general 
acknowledgment  to  the  many  other  un- 
sung dedicated  persons  who  help  the 
membership  in  their  responsibilities  and 
who  labor  mightily  in  their  own  right. 
May  we  say  of  "Gene"  Kinnaly  what 
Leigh  Hunt  said  of  Abou  Ben  Adhem, 
"May  his  tribe  increase,"  and  add,  "may 
his  days  be  long." 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Massachusetts  delegation 
take  special  pride  in  the  46  years  of  serv- 
ice to  the  House  of  Representatives  and 
to  two  distinguished  Massachusetts 
members  rendered  by  our  good  friend 
Gene  Kinnaly.  As  a  young  man  he  be- 
gan his  career  as  an  assistant  to  the  Hon- 
orable James  Gallivan  of  Massachusetts ; 
for  10  years  he  was  the  loyal  and  efficient 
right  hand  of  Mr.  Gallivan,  and  it  was 
during  those  early  years  that  Gene  laid 
the  foundation  for  a  lifetime  devoted  to 
understanding  the  legislative  process 
and  participating  in  its  great  joys  and 
heavy  responsibilities. 

When  the  Honorable  John  W.  McCor- 
mack filled  the  unexpired  term  of  Mr. 
Gallivan  in  the  70th  Congress,  he  en- 
thusiastically sought  the  assistance  of 
Genes  mature  judgment  and  human  un- 
derstanding as  he  began  the  long  and 
distinguished  career  that  led  to  the 
Speakership. 

During  all  those  years,  Eugene  Kin- 
naly has  been  at  his  side.  During  the 
gentleman  from  Massachusetts  [Mr. 
McCoRMACK'sl  terms  as  majority  leader 
the  direction  he  lent  his  party  in  the 
House  was  enhanced  by  the  efficient  and 
intelligent  support  he  received  from  his 
administrative  assistant.  As  Speaker 
of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from  Massa- 
chusetts [Mr.  McCoRMACK]  continues  to 
respect  and  appreciate  the  loyal  and  ef- 
fective staff  assistance  he  still  receives 
from  his  dear  friend  after  36  years  of 
their  close  association  during  depression, 
war,  peace,  economic  recovery,  and  cold 
war. 
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Like  in«ny  other  Irish  sons  of  Massa-         Mr     PUCINSKI      Mr     Spt^aker,    it    Is     dut  46  years  as  the  strone  rtah* 
lusetts,  to  Gene  Kinnaly  the  Intricate,     with  Kreat  pleasure  that  I  join  with  my     this  great  legislator  from  lr« 


Mytf 


chusetts 


subtle,  and  vastly  complex  matters  that     colleaKues    in    extending    regards    and     In  fact.  Administrative  AssS**^ 
are   the  subetance   of    government   and     connratulations  to  EuutMie  Kinnaly  as  he     naly's    acUve    political    can^p?*^' 


°"'~    Kin. 


politics  are  of  all-consuming  interest  and     commemurat«\s  the  46th  anniversary  of     that  of  the  Speaker  to  wh<w[  h***^ 
unportance.     He  is  a  lawyer   who   is   a     his  service  in  the  Hou^se  of  Representa-     himself  when  John  McCormack     ***""* 


profound  student  of  human  nature,  of     tives  prominently    heard   of   uoUUr'Iir' 

the  American  scene,  and  of  the  legisla-         As  a  rpsLr^rT.iH  unn  fmcf^n  fr-,..,-,^  »,,     rr,^rv,K.>^  ^*  .u_  .._        .        »^t-aiiy 


the  American  scene,  and  of  the  legisla-          A.s  a   respected  and   trusted   fru-nd   to  member  of  the  Massachusettr^     **  * 

tlve  and  executive  branches  of  the  Fed-     .-ach  of  us  who  serves  as  a  Member  of  tl.^nal  convention  more  than  fr.    "*^ 

eral  Government      His  knowledge  of  the     the  House.  Mr   Kinnaly  has  proven  him-  half  decades  aKo                                 *°^* 

workings  of  both  branches  is  immense.     ..elf   over   and   o\pv  again   u>   be  an   in-  A.s  one   who  is   familiar  with  tK 

but  his  love  of  the  legislative  branch  i.s      valuable   and    irreplaceable    part   of   the  maikable  staff  work  of  the  Spea'-    •  '*" 

fee.  and  with  the  smoothness  and Siul," 

"f  ihe  performance  of  men  like  iriniril 

*?/? «S2^^      °"^J^   ■/}   *^^   his  dealings     for  the  pa.st  46  years  and  it  i.s  our  fervent  throughout    Congressman    McCouuS' 


the  passion  of  a  lifetime 

His  knowledge  and  his  delight  in  his 


machinery  of  the  Congress 

He  has  assisted  the  work  of  the  House 


with  Members  of  the  House,  with  execu-      wish  ht-  will  continue  to  want  to  be  with 

tive  branch  personnel,  and  with  constit-     us  iuv  many  more  >ears   to  come      He     i^-iuon.  i  wouia  uite  to  take  this  onnnrtT 

uents.     He  has  a  talent  for  friendship,     has   been  a  part  of  the  most   dynamic     nity  to  honor  this  high-level  ef 


.ong  and  fruitful  life  in  the  politics  ofthu 
Nation.  I  would  like  to  take  this  onnnrfT 


and  in  his  46  years  on  the  Hill  he  has     decades  of  thLs  century  and  through. ,ut  and  efflcirncy     For  me   Mr  KinnJvl!* 

made  thousands.     I  am  proud  to  be  one      his  tenure  he  has  offe:ed  his  good  md^'-  model  of  the  public  .servant     He  givMtl! 

of  them.  meiit.     coun.sel     and     commonsen.se     l.>  the  staff  work  of  the  Congress— not  onl 

w  „u.._.     _  .   ..       .        ,  ..  .  j^jj^,  ^^^  ^,^^^^  ^^  ^^^  Speaker— the  re! 


I  am  proud  to  be  one      his  tenure  he  has  <iffe:ed  his  good  mdv 
^^  ment.     coun.sel     and     commonsens 

Mr.  CONTE.    Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  a  gen-     Members  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle  „  __ 

uine  pleasure  for  me  to  join  with  my         The  people  of  America  owe  a  debt  of  markable  repuUition"GovTrnment"t!LI!u 

colleagues  in  paying  tribute  to  the  d:s-     gratitude  to  Eu.;ene  K.nnulv  for  his  vears  fnjoy  with  those  of  us  who  are  intimiSi 

tingulahed    administrative    assistant    to     of  unstintim:  .servic  to  theni  and  to  the  nnd  directly  informed  of  the  facta    Hell 

the  Speaker  of  the  House                                   legislat.ve  p:  ,e,.s  of  our  P>deral  Gov-  is  almost  a   half  centurv  of  contlnunn! 

I  know  that  I  join  with  the  Speaker     ernment     He  ha.s  set  v.'d  this  country  well  and  faithful  devotion  u^  dutv     Thiata 

and  others  who    have   come    to    regard     and  it  is  a  rare  privilege  U)  add  my  own  the  kind  of  top-level  executive  sUfT  work 

Eugene  Kinnaly  in  the  highest  possible     personal  good  wl.^hes  to  him  as  he  begins  that  can  be  felt  in  a  thousand  and  qZ 

manner.     Mr.   Speaker,   his  career   has     his  47th  year  in  the  Coruiress  ilifferent  as[H-c-ts  of  this  Chambers  Wl*. 

been  a  long  and  outstanding  one.                    Mr    MACDONALD      Mr    Speaker,   it  lative  life      The  multitude  of  details  t£ 

It  would  be  superfluous  for  me  to  add     ^ives    me    great    pleasure    to    join    with  mas.sive  responsibilities    the  assignment 

what  has  already  been  said  about  him      ;nany  of  my  f.-llow  colleagues  in  paying  of  tasks,  the  prudence   the  courtesy  thj 

In  a  career  that  has  spanned  almost  a     a    well-de.served    tribute    to    your    very  judgment  called  for  bv  one  in  Kinnaly'. 

half  century.  Gene  Kinnaly  has  been  a     capable  administrative  assistant.  Eugene  position,  can  bv  lud^-ed  when  we  hear  of 

devoted  and  dedicated  assistant  tcj  the     Kinnaly     Throughout  his  illustrious  U-n-  the   manv   extraordinarv   staff  blundm 

Speaker.    He  has  also  been  helpful  to  In-     ure  on  th.e  Hill.  Gene  Kinnaly  has  been  that  onlv  recentlv  plagued  a  candidate  of 

numerable  others,  including  myself.             a  rich  source  of  information  and  helpful  one    of    the    great    American    poUUcal 

As  we  gather  to  pay   homage  to  the  advice  to  myself  and  to  hundreds  of  oth-  parlies 
manV  years  that  he  has  served  this  body,  -ts  here  in  the  Congress.     Now  as  he  can  If  I  had  to  answer  the  question  on  the 
I  think  that  we  could  reflect  upon  the  look  back  upon  4(3  years  of  devoted  .^.  iv-  uisdom  and  the  skill   the  judgment  and 
great  virtue  of   loyalty      In   times   like  ice.  :u:  of  thorn  in  your  office.  Mr  Speak-  the  foresight  of  the  Speaker  himself  I 
these,  loyalty  is  demanded  to  a  great  ex-  er.  Gene  without  doubt  has  earned  the  would  have  to  .sav  tliat  one  of  his  greatest 
tent.      It    Is    Gene    Kinnaly's    greatest  great  privilege  which  in  this  case  goes  .so  u  if  ts  is  his  choice  of  p«'isonnel.  precisely 
virtue.  deservedly   for  his  faithful  steward.-^hip  as    exemplified    in    Eugene    T    Kinnaly 
Mr.  DONOHUE.     Mr.  Speaker,  it  ts  a  liere     m     the     House.     Gene    Kinnaly  s  After  46  years  the  pvooi  is  in  the  record 
real  personal  pleasure  for  me  to  join  with  faithfulness  to  his  duties,  his  coiiscicn-  and  beyond  controversy  that  Mr  Kinnaly 
my  colleagues  in  this  special  tribute  to  tiousness  and   above  all   his  constantly  has  been  onr  of  the  in)st  loyal  helpmeets 
Mr.  Eugene  T.  Kinnaly.  administrative  ;;in;al  and  pleasant  manner  have  quietly  to  the  Speaker  and  to  this  Congress    And 
assistant   to  our   beloved   Speaker,   who  but    surelv    er.dtared     him     to     all     of  I  am  proud  U)  Join  m  the  honor  that  iA 
last  Saturday  began  his  46th  year  of  con-  us  who  have  come  in  contact  with  Ir.in  beiiig  accorded  to  him  today 
gresslonal  service.  over  the  years.  Mr  I'HILBIN     Mr  Speaker.  I  am  most 
If  there  ever  was  a  supremely  capable.         The  times  have  bten  often,  e.sp.-cially  pleased  to  have  this  opportunity  to  pay 
intensely  loyal,   and  d^'votedlv  patriotic  I'l  the  first  years  of  my  own  service  on  tribute  to  a  valued  fri.-ad,  the  invaluable 
concrresslonal  assistant,  this  is  the  man  the  Hill,  when  Gene's  encycl:)p<-dic  fund  aid  of  our  great  Speaker.  Eugene  T  Kin- 
Gene,   as   he   is   affectionately   known  of  knowledge  saved  me  a  much  lengthier  naly       His   long   period   of  devoted  and 
to  all  of  us.  personifies  the  huhest  tra-  search  for  the  information  I  was  seek-  conscientious  service  is  deserving  of  more 
ditions  and  ideals  of  an  exemplary  con-  hig.     I  am  pleased  th.at  Genes  talenLs.  than    just    passing    mention    and   I  am 
giTssional  assistant  Mr.  Speaker,  through  your  own  elevation  ha[)py  to  associate  mv.self  with  the  many 
Despite  the  tremendous  workload  that  "^  office,  have  beeen  made  that  much  friends  of  this  longtime  Capitol  employee 
we  know  is  his  responsibility,  he  always  niore  available  to  the  House  as  a  whole,  in  commending  and  coinplimeiiMig  him 
has  time  to  guide  the  newer  and  !-•  ;.s.  rex-  Our  body  is  the  richer  for  it.  on  his  unique  record  of  46  vears  as  a 
perienced  secretaries  in  the  discharge  of         Therefore,    and    In    the    light   of    the  congressional  a.sslstan^ 
their  particular  duties,  and  he  has  given  <ibove,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  like  to  take  Always  chferfu!,  fri-  ndlv.  ht  Ipful.  and 
counseling  words   of   wisdom   to   untold  '^I'ls  opportunity  on  behalf  of  myself  and  considerate.  Gene  Kinnaly  has  earned  In 
Members  here  whenever  called  upon.  many  of  my  constituents  in  Massa<;;iu-  word  and  deed  the  warm  affection  and 
Gene's  superior  and  developed  talents  ^*^^^^  *'^°  ^'■^'^  ''f'"^'  ^^^^  personally  to  high  regard  of  thr  Members  of  ;  liis  House 
shine   through   his    modest    personality,  ^'^P^*'^  "^y  deep  appreciation  to  him  and  and  all  who  have  come  to  know  and  ad- 
and   his   kindly   natun>   and    disposition  ^  *'^^^  '^""  ^^^*^  ^^'^^  °'  health  and  hap-  mire  him.     A  man  of  quiet  modesty  and 
are  a  byword  on  Capitol  Hill.  pine.^s  m  the  years  to  come.  great,  unusual  ability,  he  is  at  the  very 
Here  is  a  man  who  has  dedicated  him-         ^^^  ROLAND     Mr  Speaker.  I  want  to  top  of  his  profession  as  aid  and  confident 
self  to  patriotic  service  for  his  countrv  '"'",  ^^'  "^^^^  collea^'ues  who  yesterday  to  our  great,  distinguished  and  beloved 
for  46  years,  and  there  are  few  indeed  ^,         tribute  to  a  very  remarkable  and  Speaker,      the      Honorable      John     W. 
who  can  match  his  unique  and  inspiring  «(^dlcated  person.    He  is  one  of  the  anon-  M.Cohm.ack 

record.  ym  .us.  indefatigable,  selfless,  hewers  of  During  his  long  association  with  the 
We  are  happy  to  salute  you  Gene  and  ^  °'l^  ^"^  carriers  of  water,  whose  service  Speaker,  he  has  made  outstanding  and 
join  in  our  most  earnest  prayers  that  the  ^'^  Speaker  Jokn  W.  Mt  Cormack  Is  In-  invaluable  contributions  to  the  Congresi 
Good  Lord  will  keep  you  with  us  here  for  ^-''timable.  and  the  Nation.  All  of  us  In  the  Con- 
many  more  years  of  your  fruitful  work  Euiiene  T  Kinnaly.  the  administrative  gre.ss  who  have  come  to  know  him  are 
and  inspiration.  assistant  to  the  Speaker,  is  just  roundin;.'  aware  of  the  important  tasks  and  duties 
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oerformed  down  through 


yean 

itiSi^ll  the"vlcls^i^tudes  and  changing 
Jj:^  of  naUonal  politics  and  world 

•^"ible  loyal,  completely  devoted  to 
w.^2i  he  has  won  during  the  many 
2LfSf'hS  service  on  Capitol  HiU  a 
fil  of  friends  in  and  out  of  pubUc 
gj%e  enjoys  the  respect  and  est^m 
S!  of^ls  profession  as  aid  and  confidant 
^°?endship  of  employees  of  the  House 
!f^v*y  rank  and  station. 

l2  glad  to  be  one  of  the  many  friends 
„f  cSe  Kinnaly  to  salute  him.  I  take 
12J  pleasure  in  extending  to  him  my 
S^est  congratulations  on  this  happy 
^'on  with  my  good  fishes  for  ma^ 
^oiT happy  anniversaries  and  choicest 
hwsihgs  m  the  years  to  come. 
Trtjolce  with  his  many  friends  and 
loin  ihem  In  wishing  for  him  all  the 
SessUigs  and  graces  of  good  health  suc- 
««happlness  and  further  accomplish- 
roenw  that  the  good  Lord  may  bestow. 

rERAL  LEAVE  TO  EXTEND 
REMARKS 

Ml-  KLUCZYNSKI.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
uk.  unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  In  which  to 
exteftd  Uielr  remarks  on  the  pubUc  serv- 
ice o«  our  good  friend.  Gene  Kinnaly. 

TTie  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objecUon  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Illi- 
nois P 

There  was  no  objection. 


COMMUNIST      MISTREATMENT      OP 
HUNGARIANS  IN  TRANSYLVANIA 

Mr  REIFEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  I  Mr.  Lindsay]  may  ex- 
tend his  renmrks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  fticlude  extraneous  matter. 

Tlie  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  South 
Daltota? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  LINDSAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  my  at- 
terttioii  has  been  called  to  the  mistreat- 
ment of  the  Hungarian  minority  in 
Transvlvania  by  the  Rumanian  Com- 
munist r»  1,'ime.  After  careful  investi- 
gation of  available  evidence  In  this  mat- 
ter. I  feel  compelled  to  make  the 
following'  statement: 

The  Rumanian  Communist  redme  has 
been  pursuing'  and  is  apparently  intent 
on  continuinp  to  pursue,   a  systematic 
pollcv  of  step-by-step  reduction  of  the 
lecltimate  autonomy  of  Hungarian  in- 
stitJutions  and  privileges  In  Transylvania. 
violating;    not    only    generally    accepted 
principles  of  the  basic  rights  of  mlnor- 
IticF,   but    also    the    minorities   policies 
pmclaimed  by  the  Rumanian  and  other 
Comnuinist   regimes.     Evidence   of  this 
dLsrriminatlon  and  mistreatment  Is  well 
known,  as  indicated  by  the  following  first 
two  paragraphs  from  a  statement  on  this 
subject.  June  8.  1964.  by  Mr.  Robert  M. 
MdKisson,    Deputy    Director.    Office   of 
Eastern  European  Affairs,  to  the  New 
York     organization.     Transylvania     of 
Hunpar>'  of  St.  Stephens,  Inc.: 

Arcnrdlng  to  the  Department's  informa- 
tion, the  Bolval  (Hungarian)  and  Babea 
(Rumanian)     Universities    In    the    Tranayl- 


vanlan  city  of  CluJ  were  amalgamated  by 
the  govermnent  order  In  1958.  becoming  the 
Babea-Bolyal  University.  Proficiency  in  the 
Rumanian  language  la  now  a  prerequisite 
for  entry  and  aU  courses  are  taught  in  Ru- 
manian, even  by  professors  of  Magyar  ori- 
gin, except  those  on  Hungarian  language 
and  literature.  Hungarian  students  make 
up  about  80  percent  of  the  university's 
enrollment. 

It  appean.  therefore,  from  information 
nrmvatij  available  to  the  Department  that 
the  Rxmianlan  Oovemment  has  Indeed  been 
following  a  course  aimed  at  reducing  Hun- 
mrlan  cultural  and  nationalistic  influences 
in  the  Transylvania  region,  at  asslmUatlng 
the  Hungarians  there  Into  the  Rumanian 
popuUUon,  and  at  reorienting  the  loyal- 
tlee  of  ethnic  Himgarians  In  Rumania 
towanl  the  Rvmianlan  state.  It  also  ap- 
pears, however,  that  the  approach  of  the 
Rumanian  authorities  to  this  long-stand- 
ing and  extremely  sensitive  problem  has.  In 
general,  been  gradual  and  cautious  rather 
than  sudden  and  violent.  The  Department 
has  foimd  no  evidence  which  would  sup- 
port allegations  of  genocide  or  of  wholesale 
pcreecutlon  with  respect  to  the  Hungarian 
minority  In  Transylvania. 

It  Is  my  Strong  feeling  that  this  Nation 
must  wpose  mistreatment  of  minorities 
wherever  this  may  occur,  whether  It  be 
against  Negroes  In  America,  Jews  in  the 
Soviet  Union,  or  Hungarians  in  Transyl- 
vania.   Furthermore,  we  must  constantly 
stress    that    the    Hungarian    and    Ru- 
manian people  have  many  interests  in 
common,  including  that  of  ridding  them- 
selves of  Communist  rule.    In  the  long 
nm.  the  Danublan  and  all  Eastern  Euro- 
pean states  must  achieve  a  greater  de- 
gree of  community  among  themselves 
and  with  Western  Europe,  on  a  basis  of 
free  and  voluntary  cooperation.     The 
existence  of  tensions,  discrimination,  and 
mistreatment    among    differing    ethnic 
groups   within   Rumania   is,   therefore, 
inimical  to  the  long-term  Interests  of 
Rumania,  as  well  as  to  the  Hungarian 
minority  in  Transylvania. 

At  the  present  Juncture  when  Ru- 
mania Is  demonstrating  increasing  re- 
luctance to  accept  Soviet  domination 
and  Is  seeking  closer  relations  with  the 
United  States  and  over  Western  nations, 
this  country  has  an  unparaUeled  oppor- 
tunity to  influence  Rumanian  policy  and 
to  exert  pressure  against  discrimination 
and  mistreatment  of  minorities.  Spe- 
cifically, the  following  points  should  re- 
ceive attention  in  any  discussion  of 
Improved  United  States-Rumanian  re- 
lations: 

The  release  of  all  political  and  religi- 
ous prisoners  held  in  concentraUon 
camps  and  prisons  in  connection  with 
the  general  amnesty  promulgated  re- 
cently by  the  Rumanian  regime  and  to 
go  Into  effect  August  of  this  year. 

Restoration  of  true  independence  to 
all  Hungarian  universities,  colleges,  and 
schools. 

Preservation  of  Hungarian  cultural 
life  and  the  ethnic  character  of  the 
Hungarians  including  the  use,  where 
Appropriate,  of  the  Hungarian  language 
In  governmental  functions  and  publicly 
operated  businesses,  et  cetera. 


MEXICAN  BORDER  VETERANS 
Mr.  REIFEL.     Mr.  SPEAKER.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 


from  Indiana  [Mr.  Adaui]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Rbcord 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  requert  of  the  gentleman  from  South 
Dakota? 

There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  ADAIR.    Mr.  Speaker,  on  Jime  11. 
1964.  the  Mexican  Border  Veterans  held 
their  annual  national  convention  In  the 
city  of  Indianapolis,  Ind.    This  city  has 
been  the  scene  of  many  great  veteran 
gatherings — including  the  first — and  the 
Isist  national  encampments  of  the  Grand 
Army    of    the    Republic.    Indianapolis, 
also  has  the  honor  of  being  the  city  that 
houses  the  National  Headquarters  of  the 
American  Legion.     Our  State  has  pro- 
duced many  veteran  leaders  including 
several  national  commanders  of  various 
veterans   organizations.    The  most   re- 
cent citizen  of  Indiana  to  serve  In  this 
role   Is   my   friend   and   colleague,   the 
gentleman  from  Indiana   [Mr.  Roude- 
BUSHl.    During    the   years    1957-58   he 
served  with  distinction  as  national  c<»n- 
mander — or  more  properly  commander 
In   chief— of   the   Veterans   of   Foreign 
Wars  of  the  United  States.    The  Mexi- 
can Border  Veterans  called  on  this  fine 
veteran  leader  to  be  their  main  speaker 
at  the  national  convention  on  June  11. 
His  remarks  were  outstanding  and  they 
were  carried  In  the  official  publication  of 
the  organization  the  Bugler  in  the  June- 
July  issue.    Because  these  remarks  con- 
tain so  very  much  Interesting  data  about 
a  little  known  or  imderstood  campaign — 
I  ask  unaminous  consent  that  they  be 
printed  In  the  Record. 
Address  bt  Hon.  Richard  L.  Roudebtjsh,  Con- 
gressman. Sixth  District,  Indiana,  at  Na- 
tional Convention,  Jun*  11.  1964 
Commander  Erath,  Colonel  Moudy.  Mexi- 
can border  veterans,  auxiliary,  frlenda,  and 
guests:  It  Is  a  rare  and  genuine  privilege  to 
address  you  here  today  at  the  noon  banquet 
of  your  wonderful  1964  national  convention. 
For   those  of  you   who   are  not  Hooslers,  I 
certainly  hope  your  visit  to  our  great  State 
of  Indiana  has  been  both  pleasant  and  re- 
warding.   I'm  quite  sure  your  Indiana  hosts 
have  been  most  cordial  and  gracious  In  mak- 
ing your  visit  here  a  success.  *' 
At  a  time  when  our  headlines  tell  of  guer- 
rilla  warfare   In   the   rice   paddles   and   the 
troDical   jungles   of   far-off   lands.   It  seems 
particularly  appropriate  to  address  a  group 
of  our  veterans  who,  quite  a  long  time  ago, 
were  stationed  on  the  Rio  Grande  protecting 
our  country  from  guerrilla  bands  attacking 
our  very  borders. 

Too  often  your  service  to  your  country 
along  the  hot,  dusty  Mexican  border  has,  I 
believe  been  obscured  by  subsequent  events 
which  hard  on  its  heels  brought  our  country 
into  its  First  World  War. 

The  valuable  service  you  veterans  of  the 
Mexican  border  and  your  110,000  comrades 
In  arms  contributed  to  our  great  nations  has 
never  been  fully  recognized  particularly  In 
the  field  of  veterans'  legislation  by  the  Na- 
tional Congress. 

Realization  of  this  omission  prompted  my 
introduction  of  H.R.  1831  In  the  U.S.  House 
of  Representatives  on  January  14,  1963. 

This  legislation  pertaining  to  Mexican 
border  veterans  is  badly  needed  In  my  opin- 
ion, and  I  am  working  diligently  to  secure 

its  passage.  ^  .,.  ^ 

You  will  be  Interested  to  know  that  hear- 
ings on  this  particular  bill  of  mine  was  held 
on  May  19.  less  than  a  month  ago,  before  the 
House  Veterans'  Affairs  Committee. 
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In  my  toatlmcmy  before  the  Veterans'  Com- 
mittee, I  explained  that  under  present  laws, 
£u:tlve  military  service  on  the  Mexican  border 
prior  to  World  War  I  Is  not  included  In  deter- 
mining the  eligibility  of  either  the  veterans 
of  World  War  I  or  their  widow  and  or  chil- 
dren to  receive  pension 

I  further  told  the  committee  that  there  Is 
a  fair-sized  group  of  veterans  now  In  the 
golden  years  of  their  lives  who  served  with 
distinction  on  the  Mexican  border  pursuant 
to  the  call  of  the  President  on  May  9.  1916, 
and  June  18.  1916. 

These  veterans  suffered  Incredible  hard- 
ships as  they  battled  the  enemies  of  our 
country  in  the  provinces  and  on  the  t)order 
of  our  now-friendly  neighbor    MexUo 

I  also  told  the  Veterans  Committee  that 
many  men,  after  completion  of  their  service 
on  the  Mexican  border,  entered  World  War  I 
service. 

Due  to  disability  and  advanced  age.  some 
of  them  did  not  complete  enouf?h  service  In 
World  War  I  to  meet  the  eligibility  require- 
ments of  present  laws 

The  purpose  of  my  bill.  It  was  explained 
to  the  committee.  Is  to  provide  that  active 
military  service  on  the  Mexloan  border  before 
World  War  I  be  counted,  together  with  World 
War  I  service,  in  qualifying  fur  elUlblUty  for 
various  benefits  accruing  to  veterans  of 
World  War  I  service. 

Although  this  bill  will  affect  a  relatively 
few  veterans  or  veterans'  dependents,  I  do 
think  the  time  is  long  past  that  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States  expressed  ap- 
preciation to  these  gallant  defenders  of  our 
Nation. 

In  closing  my  testimony  before  the  Veter- 
ans Comm],ttee,  I  recommended  most  sin- 
cerely thaf  the  Mexican  border  bill  be  re- 
ported favorably  by  the  House  Committee  on 
V'eterans'  Affairs. 

It  Is  my  intention  to  continue  to  press  for 
this  legislation,  and  I  certainly  will  appre- 
ciate any  support  from  you  fullcs  and  would 
recommend  you  write  your  Congressmen  and 
Senators  for  their  support  of  this  bill 

In  preparing  my  remarks  here  today,  I  have 
reviewed  the  history  of  the  Mexican  border 
conflict  and  It  la  a  great  story  and  one  which 
all  America  should  know  better 

As  I  studied  the  Mexican  border  history  It 
occurred  to  me  that  1916  actually  symbolized 
the  year  In  which  our  Nation  really  entered 
the  20th  century. 

Because  up  until  that  time  In  the  best 
tradition  of  the  Civil  War.  we  had  been  rely- 
ing chiefly  on  cavalry  and  a  few  regulars 

"Black  Jack"  Pershing  was  manning  the 
entire  Mexican  border  fmm  Texas  to  Arizona 
with  Just  1,900  regular  army  soldiers  as 
Pancho  Villa  and  his  band  harassed  settle- 
ment after  settlement 

Washington  did  not  become  fully  aroused 
to  the  situation  until  early  In  March 
1916,  when  Villa's  band  raided  the  lonely 
little  town  of  Columbus,  N  Mex.  with  a  heavy 
loss  of  life  among  both  the  soldier  and 
civilian  population. 

Brigadier  General  Pershing  was  authorized 
to  go  after  Villa's  band  following  this  raid 
This  was  quite  an  order  because  chasing 
Villa  was  not  a  simple  maneuver  by  all  ac- 
counts. Like  the  Vletcong,  he  was  operating 
In  an  area  which  he  knew  like  the  palm  of 
his  hand. 

He  was  familiar  with  every  waterhole.  every 
mountain  pass,  and  every  village  In  northern 
Mexico.  Hia  men  did  not  wear  a  sumdard 
uniform.  One  minute  they  were  armed 
bandits  and  the  next  Inoffensive  peons  or 
migrant  workers.  There  was  nothing  by 
which  they  could  be  identified.  Villa  could 
move  at  the  head  of  his  full  force,  or  he 
could  spilt  them  up  Into  small  groups  that 
could  disappear  In  minutes 

Our  troope  on  entering  a  village  had  no 
Idea  whether  they  were  being  watched  by 
Villa's  bandlta  or  small  groups  of  agricul- 
tural workers.  They  had  to  carry  all  their 
f'^xxl  supplies,  and  their  own  water,  and  try 


to  make  the  best  of  a  hostile  population 
Cavalry  scouting  patrols  supplied  must  of  the 
information.  And  what  tllm.iy  aircraft  the 
tlrst  aero  squadron  had  were  used,  when  they 
would  Work,  chiefly  to  carry  back  messages 
from  the  exptxHtion  As  a  m.itter  "f  f.irt,  six 
of  the  elkjht  planes  allotted  wt-re  cracked  up 
tlurlni?  the  first  nicmth 

It   was    nut    until   June    18     1916.    that    the 

Secretary  of  W.ir    Mr    Newton  D    Baker,  tele- 

kjraphed  the  Governors  of  the  States  calling 

lUt   the  organized  mtUtla  and   the  National 

Guard 

There  was  constitutional  question  Involved 
in  the  mobilization  and  .some  doubt  as  to  the 
legality  of  summoning  men  to  the  border 
conrtlct  But  In  time  uf  diinger.  American 
Ughtiiifcj  men  have  not  hidden  behind  tech- 
nicaUt'"s  ar.d  V'  u  went  otf  Ut  war 

From  ai;  over  the  United  St.ttes  you  came 
The    12    National    Guard    units    in    existence 
were  numbered  from  5  to  16,  Inclusive 

The  dth  was  made  up  of  the  Guard  of  the 
New  England  States  Only  two  States  had 
complete  dlvlshjn.s  New  York's  6th  and 
Penn.sylvanla's  7th.  The  8th  wa.s  made  up 
from  the  .\tlantlc  States  from  New  Jersey 
to  Virginia.  Including  West  Virginia  and  the 
District  of  Columhla  while  the  9th  had  the 
balance  of  the  Atlantic  States  from  North 
Carolina  to  Florida 

The  loth  was  Alabama.  Mlssl.sslppl,  Ten- 
nes-see,  and  Kentucky;  and  the  11th  and  12th 
embraced  two  States  e.ich  Michigan  and 
Ohio,  and   Illinois  and  Indiana,  respectively 

The  13th  trx)k  In  North  and  South  Dakota. 
Iowa,  Wisconsin,  and  Minnesota,  and  the 
14th  stretched  from  the  Ml.ssi.sslppl  to  the 
Rixkles.  Including  Missouri,  Kan.sas.  Ne- 
braska, Colorado  and  Wyoming  The  15th 
inchid*'d  tlie  .Mexican  border  States  and 
Oklah'jma.  .Arkansas,  and  Louisiana,  and  the 
16th  stretched  from  the  Pacific  Coast  States 
to  Montana.  Utah,  Idaho,  and  Nevada 

You  will  recall  that  the  Guard  did  n(jt 
.serve  together.  In  these  divisions,  on  the 
border.  The  need  for  troops  to  reinforce  the 
border  was  so  great  that.  In  most  cases,  reg- 
iments were  sent  as  soon  as  they  were  re.idy 
to  whatever  part  of  the  border  then  most 
needed  the  reinforcement  But  it  later 
served  .i.<  a  basis  for  the  16  Natliinal  Guard 
dlvl.sioas  which,  with  the  addition  of  the 
Hambow  Division,  made  up  the  National 
Guard  divisions  in  the  American  Expedition- 
ary Forces. 

TTie  first  ort^anlzatlon  to  reach  the  bt)rder 
was  the  1st  Illinois  Infantry,  which  arrived 
In  .San  Anujnlo  on  the  night  <>f  June  .30. 
But  by  midnight  of  July  4.  a  total  of  27.160 
troops — the  equivalent  of  an  AEF  Infantry 
division — had  reached  the  border  By  mld- 
nU'ht  of  July  31.  1916.  there  were  110.957 
'ifflcers  and  enlisted  men  of  the  Guard  on 
the  border  and  the  total  In  Federal  service 
w.ts  151,096 

Approximately  57  percent  of  you  had  seen 
previi)U.s  service  In  the  National  Gtuu-d  while 
43  percent  were  new  recruits  You  men  were 
stationed  along  the  wh<ile  border  and  In 
f  nir  large  camps  at  Brownsville,  San  Antonio, 
and  El  Pa-so,  Tex  ,  and  at  tX>uglafl.  Ariz. 
Most  of  you  were  making  real  sacrifices. 
Letters  from  home  told  of  family  and  busi- 
ness troubles  Many  firms  did  not  live  up 
to  their  pn>mlse3  to  hold  open  positions  or 
continue  sal.irles.  And  you  heard  of  pro- 
motions In  your  civilian  Ji>bs  whlrh  might 
iiave  been  yours 

And  then,  on  January  17  1917,  with  war 
clouds  slowly  gathering  arroes  the  Nation 
and  increased  .svmpathy  for  the  allied  cause. 
It  was  determined  that  General  Pershing 
would  evacuate  Mexican  soil  Those  of  you 
who  served  tlrst  on  the  border  and  then  In 
the  AEF  !.f  W  .rid  War  I,  h.ive  a  kTeater  ap- 
preoiatiin  >f  what  the  border  service  ac- 
complished 

There  b<Jth  the  National  Guard  and  regu- 
lars learned  to  transport,  to  train,  to  supply, 
and    In    all   other   ways   to   handle   tn»p8   In 


the  field  in  numbers  beyond  their  prvrloia 
experience.  There  can  be  little  doubtSS 
the  excellent  sUtff  work  of  the  AmerlalB 
Army  In  World  War  I  was  largely  due  to  a* 
discovery  on  the  border  by  the  NatlouS 
Guard  of  the  difference  between  marchln»in 
formation  down  the  main  street  every  rtaA 
or  so  and  regular  drill  for  combat  with  an 
enemy  just  acro.ss  the  river. 

We  now  know  that  General  Pershtngg  ej. 
P'-xlitlon  lnt(.>  Mexico  and  the  border  mobini 
-'ation  laid  the  foundation  for  the  switch 
from  cavalry  Ui  the  large-scale  use  of  motor 
transf>ortatlon  by  the  Army  fmm  1917  on 

Wlthovit  the  Mexican  ixirder  .service  It  U 
extremely  doubtful  If  Cteneral  Pershing 
w<juld  have  had  the  men  the  experience  and 
the  organlzatlim  that  he  needed  in  the  iec- 
ond  battle  of  the  Marne,  nt  Si  Mihlel,  tui 
the  Axgonne 

The  role  of  the  Mexican  border  campaign 
In  World  War  I  can  a:.so  be  recognized  in 
the  fact  that  17  of  the  43  .\merlcan  dlvlslona 
were  National  Guard  units  which  had 
sharpened  their  capability  during  the  border 
'■ampalgn 

Indeed.  In  retrospect,  the  Mexican  expedl- 
tlon  and  the  long  days  (jf  training  and 
w.itchful  waiting  on  the  Mexican  border  were 
the  beginning  of  many  new  Ideas  and  con- 
cepts  In  .Xmerlcan  military  development  and 
ended  some  traditions  which  had  been  with 
us  since  the  founding  of  our  country 

From  the^  eight  rickety  airplanes  which 
hedgeh<jpped  across  the  border  came  the  vaat 
air  armadas  which  played  so  decisive  a  role 
In  the  Second  World  War  Supply  and  lo- 
gistics were  transformed  from  the  wagon 
tram  meth<:xl  to  mechanization  and  the 
truck  In  the  field  of  communications  the 
days  of  the  dispatch  runner  gave  way  to 
the'  wlrele.ss  and  radio. 

From  among  the  12.000  men  who  cam- 
paigned In  Mexico  with  Pershing  came  men 
who  served  In  World  War  I  and  directed  the 
victory  In  World  War  II 

Prom  thi'.se  ranks  came  such  men  as 
F'ershlng,  Patton,  Bradley.  Hodges,  Simpson, 
and  Spaatz  And  one  m.m  who  observed  on 
the  other  side.  Erwln  Rommel,  accompanied 
Villa  throughout  his  campaigns  In  northern 
Me.\lco  from  1913-15.  Rommel  later  proved 
to  be  the  most  formldivb)e  German  adversary 
In  World  War  II  As  the  "De-sert  Fox"  he 
was  later  to  use  Villa's  tactics  In  North  Africa 
with  amazing  results  until  he  was  defeated 
.i'    E!    Alameln 

Thus  it  can  be  said  that  48  years  apo.  along 
the  Rio  Grande,  the  US,  Army  laid  the 
groundwork  for  giant  strides  toward  mcxlem 
military  warfare  Mechanization  came  to 
the  foreground  and  the  clank  of  saber  and 
spurs   wa.s   heard    no  more 

Suddenly,  our  country  needed  more  than 
a  few  dashliig  cavalrymen  You  enlisted— 
;;:;  V'jur  grandf.ithers  before  you  had  enlist- 
ed—  not  for  a  drill  on  Saturday  night,  but  to 
fifcfht  \our  country's  battles. 

I  salute  you  as  the  men  who  helped  make 
the  development  of  this  century  possible. 

You  have  given  us  a  proud  heritage  You 
were  not  professional  soldiers,  but  you  had 
the  attributes  of  courage  which  America 
has  been  able  to  kindle  since  the  days  of 
our  Founding  Fathers 

Thank  you   and   God   bless   you. 


TRANSSHIPMENT  OP  WHEAT  TO 
CUBA 

Mr  REIFEL  Mr  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  con.'=pnt  that  the  gentleman 
from  Illinoi.s  !  Mr  Findley]  may  extend 
hl.s  rf-mark.s  at  thl.s  point  In  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

Th.e  SPEAKER  I.s  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  South 
Dakota? 

There  was  no  objection. 


i96k 

wr  piKDLEY.  Mr.  Speajter.  the  sus- 
JSll^nsshipment  to  Cuba  of  some 
If^  n^  wheat  sold  to  Russia  by  ttie 
^^n  administration  should  surprise 

"^T?,?  Communists  have  an  almost  un- 

A;<fn   record  of   violating  treaties,   so 

^v  iould  we  expect  better  treatment 

Jfjegard  to  shipping  contract  perform- 

'"^Lia  is  a  major  supplier  of  com- 
^S  Ss  and  equipment  of  all  kinds  to 
?2^;ro  in  helping  to  keep  Russia  s  grain 
h.^  full  we  enabled  Khrushchev  to  meet 
Sf  commitments  to  Cuba  and  other 
Communist  countries. 

These  commitments  undoubtedly  In- 
clude wheat  and  wheat  products.    To  me 

Is  incidental  whether  the  wheat 
ckiDped  to  Castro  was  actually  produced 
^thT  United  States  or  was  produced 
Ssewhere  and  simply  replaced  In  Rus- 
Qian  bins  by  U.S.  wheat.  .  .    *w  * 

iie  important  and  tragic  fact  is  that 
President  Johnson  climbed  into  the 
Stfbaited  Russian  beartrap  to  the 
ftret  place.  His  action  triggered  the 
breakup  of  our  economic  blockade  of 
SSa  As  soon  as  we  sold  wheat  to  Rus- 
sia, the  British  insisted  on  the  right  to 
sell  buses  to  Cuba. 

The  blockade  quickly  fell  apart  and 
NATO  allies  began  quarreling  with  each 
other  over  trade  with  Cuba.  This  of 
toZe  was   exactly   what   Khrushchev 

*  TTie  folly  of  the  Russian  wheat  sale 
was  compounded  when  President  John- 
son sold  the  durum  wheat  to  Russia  at  a 
super  dlscount^a  lower  price  than 
friendly  countries  have  to  pay. 

The  damage  has  been  done.  Our  po- 
siUon  of  moral  leadership  in  the  tr^ 
world  was  seriously  damaged.  The 
transshipment  of  the  grain  is  but  a  muf- 
fled echo  of  the  real  trouble. 

SCOTT  COUNTY  (IOWA)  ASSOCIA- 
TION FOR  RETARDED  CHILDREN. 
INC  SETS  EFFECTIVE  PATTERN 
FOR  MENTALLY  HANDICAPPED 
CHILDREN  AND  LETTING  THE 
PEOPLE  KNOW  WHAT  IS  BE^ilG 
DONE 
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Mr  REIFEL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa  [Mr.  Schwengel]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Rbcord 
and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  South 
Dakota? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  SCHWENGEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  for 
a  long  time  I  have  been  Impressed  by  the 
progress  which  Is  being  made  in  tje 
United  States  in  helping  the  mentel^ 
handicapped  become  self-sufficient  and 
enable  them  to  produce  to  the  fvillm 
extent  of  their  ability  rather  than  be 
lifelong  burdens  upon  the  taxpayers. 

My  awareness  of  what  Is  being  done 
in  this  vital  area  is  accented  by  knowl- 
edge of  one  of  the  most  comprehensive 
local  community -level  programs  to  the 
country— the  program  of  the  Scott 
County.  Iowa.  Association  for  Retarded 
Children,  Inc. 

CX 1042 


Because  of  all  of  the  recognition  which 
has  been  earned  by  the  Scott  County 
Association.  I  asked  Mrs.  Joan  M.  Mc- 
Intee.  the  SCARC  publicity  chairman. 
who  lives  to  Bettendorf .  Iowa,  to  outltoe 
the  accomplishments  of  the  local  associ- 
ation so  that  I  could  bring  them  to  the 
attention  of  other  Members  of  Con- 
gress who  would  like  to  encourage  more 
progress  to  their  own  districts  and  who 
can  ftod  guidelines  to  the  Scott  County 
Association's  success  story. 

This  report  on  what  has  been  done 
with  help  of  Mrs.  Julie  McDonald, 
newspaper  correspondent  and  author. 
I  am  proud  to  have  this  opportunity 
to  bring  to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues 
this  amazing  story  of  unselfish  service 
to  people  who  need  and  deserve  help 
and  encouragement. 

Mr.  Speaker,  mental  retardation  is  a 
condition  characterized  by  the  faulty  de- 
velopment of  totelligence,  which  impairs 
an  todividual's  ability  to  learn  and  to 
adapt  to  the  demands  of  the  society;  a 
condition  not  to  be  confused  with  mental 
iltoesses  which  can  be  cured. 

Retarded  children  cannot  speak  for 
thwnselves,  cannot  ask  for  the  special 
training  and  help  they  require,  cannot 
campaign  for  needed  community  facili- 
ties or  legislation.  The  Nation^  Asso- 
ciation for  Retarded  Children  wflrks  for 

them.  .  , 

The  NARC  is  a  voluntary  nationwide 
organization  devoted  to  improving  the 
welfare  of  all  mentally  retarded  regard- 
less of  race,  creed,  geographical  location, 
or  degree  of  retardation.  NARC  now  has 
1  000  local  and  State  member  units  to  all 
50  States,  I>lstrlct  of  Columbia,  and  in 
U.S.  territories  and  mUitary  installations 
abroad. 

The  scope  of  operation  of  the  Iowa 
Association   for    Retarded    ChUdren    is 
broad.     This    outstandtog    State    unit 
functions  to  specific  areas  of :  First,  moti- 
vation and  support  of  State  departments 
to  serve  the  needs  of  the  mentally  re- 
tarded- second,  stimulates  research  and 
studies  to  the  field  of  mental  retarda- 
tion- third,  creates  an  awareness  of  nec- 
essary legislative  activity:  fourth,  pro- 
motes effective  pubUcity  and  public  re- 
lations; fifth,  guides  and  coordinates  the 
work  of  the  local  county  member  imits. 
One  of  the  Nation's  most  comprehen- 
sive local  community  level  programs  for 
the  retarded  is  to  Scott  County,  Iowa, 
Davenport-Bettendorf  area. 

Scott  County  Association  for  Retarded 
Children  has  discovered  that  "do  good 
and  tell  it,"  the  basic  principle  of  public 
relations,  really  works.  The  dramatic 
impact  of  radio,  television,  and  news- 
paper SCARC  publicity  has  proved  that 
the  community  that  knows  is  the  com- 
munity that  cares  and  helps. 

SCARC  was  organized  3  months  before 
the  Iowa  Association  for  Retarded  Chil- 
dren, which  was  formed  in  June  1953.  It 
Is  a  nonprofit,  nonsectarian  organization 
composed  of  parents  and  friends  of  the 
mentally  handicapped  of  Scott  County, 
and  Is  affiliated  with  the  State  and  Na- 
tional Association  for  Retarded  Children 
and  United  Community  Services. 

The  purpose  of  SCARC  is  to  begin 
helping  mentally  handicapped  children 
at  an  early  age,  providing  programs  that 


will  lead  to  their  self-sufficiency  and  en- 
able them  to  produce  to  the  fullest  extent 
of  their  abiUty  rather  than  become  a  life- 
long burden  to  the  taxpayers. 

Continuous  efforts  to  this  direction  for 
11  years,  on  a  very  limited  budget,  have 
borne  a  bountiful  harvest  this  past  year 
when  SCARC  strengthened  classes  and 
programs  for  470  retarded  children  to 
Scott  County;  increased  membership  145 
percent  to  1  month;  swept  the  State 
awards  for  radio,  television,  newspaper 
publicity,  and  commimity  organization. 
The  Davenport-Betterjdorf  Junior  Wom- 
en's Club  sponsored  "River  City  Follies," 
a  variety  show,  which  netted  $3,200  for 
SCARC— nearly  equal  to  the  annual 
SCARC  budget. 

Publicity  Chairman  Mrs.  James  Mdn- 
tee  has  obtamed  over  $14,000  worth  of 
newspaper  space  in  area  newspapers  and 
several  hundred  thousand  dollars  worth 
of  radio  and  television  public  service  time 
to  promote  better  understandUig  of  the 
retarded  child.  _  . 

A  mock  edition  of  the  Davenport 
Times-Democrat,  made  up  solely  of 
stories  pertaining  to  the  retarded  prtot- 
ed  to  the  past  year  by  this  paper,  totals 
24  full-size  newspaper  pages.  It  was 
chosen  the  most  outstanding  of  Iowa's 
408  newspapers  by  the  LARC  awards 
committee.  It  is  justly  proud  of  its  cir- 
culation of  nearly  69.000. 

News  stories  and  features  dealt  with 
the  day  care  center,  the  development^ 
class  for  preschool  children,  the  SCARC 
membership  drive,  Retarded  Children  s 
Month,  the  speech  of  the  Superintendent 
of  Glenwood  State  School,  doctors'  re- 
ports, editorials  on  aiding  the  retarded, 
features  about  individual  retarded  chil- 
dren medical  features,  school  system  co- 
operation, fundraising  projects  such  as 
fashion  shows,  baseball  concessions,  and 
the  follies,  and  reports  on  contributions 
for  buses  for  transporttog  retarded  cmi- 
dren,  to  name  a  few. 

Station   woe    AM-FM-TV   was   the 
State  award  wirmer  for  radio  and  tele- 
vision.   This  is  the  first  time  one  station 
has  won  both  awards.    The  station  has 
made  good  its  pubUc  service  promise 
with  complete  cooperation,  both  to  for- 
mal programtog  and  in  help  beyond  the 
call  of  duty  from  its  personnel.    For  in- 
stance. Announcer  Don  Warren  Peraon- 
ally  deUvered  "River  City  Follies  ^tick- 
ets to  anyone  who  phoned  an  order  to 
his  show.    He  also  served  as  master  of 
ceremonies  in  the  Follies  and  sang  sev- 
eral numbers.    Announcer  Tom  Parker 
is    serving    as    vice    chairman    of    the 
SCARC  speakers'  bureau. 

KSTT,    KWNT,    WOC    AM-FM-TV. 
WHBF    AM-FM-TV,    WQAD    TV,    and 
WQUA  have  given  their  complete  sup- 
port to  public  service  programtog  on  be- 
half of  the  mentally  retarded.     All  lo 
commercial  radio  and  television  stations 
In  the  Quad  City  area  gave  totervlew 
time,  news  releases,  spot  announcements, 
and   special   comment   on   the   Follies, 
SCARC  meetings,  Scott^County  trato- 
able  class  open  house,  ^ARC  recrea- 
tion program,   membership   drive,   tne 
home  for  the  retarded  at  Glenwood  Re- 
tarded Children's  Month,  and  noted  the 
acceptance  of  the  Shell  Oil  award  by 
the  Davenport-Bettendorf  Junior  Wo- 
men's Club  for  work  with  the  retarded. 
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The  ar«*'8  three  television  stations 
promoted  the  cause  with  poster  children : 
for  WHBF  TV,  Rock  Island.  Suzanne 
Duax,  10-year-old  daughter  of  Mr  and 
Mrs.  Robert  Duax  of  Davenport:  for 
WQAD  TV.  Mollne,  Jan  Phelan,  7. 
daughter  of  the  Frank  Phelans  of 
Princeton.  Iowa;  for  WCX:  TV.  Daven- 
port. Jeff  Heeter,  4  Vi-year-old  son  of  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Ruasell  Heeter.  Davenport 

Two  one-half  hour  "specials"  were 
televised  by  WQAD  TV.  The  Child 
Nobody  Knew."  written  and  narrated  by 
Dick  Greene,  dealt  with  the  mentally 
retarded  and  took  a  complete  look  at 
Scott  and  Rock  Island  Counties'  history, 
services,  and  future  needs.  "The  World 
Outside."  written  by  Dick  Neville  and 
narrated  by  Ray  Reuster.  portrayed  the 
story  of  the  Institutionalized  retardate 
at  Dixon  State  School.  Dixon.  111. 

During  Retarded  Children's  Month  on 
KSTT  Radio  a  1-hour  'Phone  Show" 
program,  hosted  by  Mr  and  Mrs.  Fred 
Epstein,  gave  Quad  City  residents  the 
opportunity  for  a  question-and-answer 
session  on  mental  retardation  and  serv- 
ices available.  Mr.  Paul  Vance,  director 
of  special  education  for  Scott  County, 
and  Mr.  T.  R.  Whiting,  director  of  spe- 
cial education  for  Davenport  schools, 
were  on  hand  to  answer  technical  ques- 
tions. 

SCARC.  admiringly  referred  to  as 
•'Great  Scott"  throughout  Iowa  is  now 
being  OMisldered  for  the  national  Clvitan 
Award  for  Its  achievements  on  behalf  of 
retarded  of  all  ages.  A  CtvitAn  chapter 
was  established  In  Scott  County  this  year. 

AJvln  B.  Schloemer  Is  president  of 
SCARC.  An  engineer  with  a  highly  or- 
ganized mind,  he  keeps  a  finger  on  the 
myriad  details  the  organization's  work 
entails.  For  the  past  2  years,  he  has 
served  as  chairman  for  the  State  conven- 
tion. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Eugene  Lensch  head  the 
program  cwnmlttee.  They  have  pro- 
vided interesting.  vlUl.  and  informative 
programs  such  as  lectures  by  profes- 
sionals from  Qlenwood  State  School  for 
the  retarded,  a  playlet,  authors,  and 
panelists  on  a  wide  range  of  subjects  that 
affect  the  retarded.  Attendance  at  the 
monthly  meetings  at  Taylor  School  has 
been  excellent. 

Mrs.  Charlie  Brelnlch  Is  chairman  of 
the  preschool  developmental  class  and 
enlists  parent  cooperation  in  this  age 
group.  She  and  teacher  Mrs.  James 
Spencer  were  instrumental  in  securing 
the  volunteer  services  of  the  Davenport- 
Bettendorf  Junior  Women's  Club  mem- 
bers to  assist  at  the  class  daily  session. 
Eight  children  are  currently  enrolled, 
which  is  capacity  for  present  staff  and 
facilities. 

Legal  affairs  are  attended  to  by 
Stephen  Hart,  a  Davenport  attorney  and 
father  of  18  children. 

Harold  McGee,  first  vice  president,  is 
in  charge  of  membership.  SCARC  em- 
braces a  cross  section  of  the  community, 
and  many  members  do  not  have  retarded 
children  of  their  own.  In  1  month  the 
membership  Jumped  from  99  to  246.  and 
it  is  now  stabilized  at  218  family  mem- 
berships, which  amounts  to  some  500  in- 
dividual members. 

The  Reverend  F  W  Duncan,  of  the 
St.  Ambrose  College  faculty,  and  Mrs. 


Wayne  Lowden  are  the  reliKlon  commit- 
tee chairmen  and  conduct  weekly  classes. 
Teacher  Mrs.  Fred  Hansen.  Jr  .  organized 
a  Bible  school  especially  for  retarded 
children  this  year,  one  of  three  In  Iowa. 

Keeping  a  complete  reference  tile  and 
obtaining  books  and  pamphlets  for  par- 
ents and  professional  [)eople  who  deal 
with  retarded  children  Ls  the  responsi- 
bility of  Mrs  Ed  Carsten.sen.  assisted  by 
Mrs.  A.  B  Schloemer 

The  youth  volunteer  instructional  com- 
mittee IS  directed  by  Mrs  Marjorif  Strait, 
who  IS  also  a  State  board  member 

Robert  Duax.  the  immtniiate  past 
president  of  SCARC.  a  coach  at  St  Am- 
brose College  and  a  father  of  12.  iieads 
the  Day  Care  Center  committee  The 
Day  Care  Center  wa.s  opened  thi.s  year  as 
a  pilot  program  on  a  Federal  grant,  and 
has  16  multihandicapped  children  en- 
rolled. Administrative  responsibilities 
have  been  capably  carried  out  by  Mrs. 
W.  J  Winter,  she  was  a.ssisted  by  Miss 
Jeralee  Matthews.  R  N  .  who  served  as 
teacher-nurse  A  corps  of  over  50  volun- 
teers .serve  as  aids  In  the  daily  morn- 
ing and  afternoon  sessions 

The  building  committee,  under  the 
direction  of  Dr  J  B  White,  a  Daven- 
port veterinarian  and  county  school 
board  member,  is  investigating  possibili- 
ties for  a  structure  to  house  the  preschool 
and  day  care  program.s  Prejw'ntly  they 
are  bein^  conducted  in  church  class- 
rooms. 

Mrs.  Robert  Hassman,  assisted  by  John 
Foster,  ls  responsible  for  the  SCARC 
newsletter,  wliich  has  a  circulation  of 
1,000.  Other  associations  all  over  the 
Nation  have  requested  it  as  a  guide;  last 
year  it  received  honorable  mention  In 
State  judging  for  excellence  The  fu- 
ture business  leaders  of  America  at 
Davenports  West  High  School  print  the 
newsletter  free  of  charKe.  Last  year  the 
PBLA  was  cited  as  the  most  outstanding 
youth  group  in  Iowa  working  on  behalf 
of  the  mentally  retarded 

Hospitality  Is  the  province  of  Mrs 
George  Dvorsky  and  Mrs  Robert  Duax. 
and  their  job  of  acquainting  the  mem- 
bers with  each  other  took  on  added 
importance  with  the  recent  membership 
drive.  Mrs.  Rebecca  Schellen^er.  prin- 
cipal of  Taylor  School,  did  a  superb  job 
of  taking  care  of  aU  meeting  arrange- 
ments. 

Mrs.  William  Bowe.  assisted  by  Mr. 
and  Mrs  Harold  McGee,  is  chairman 
for  residential  care  This  committee  took 
juke  box  record.s.  pictures,  dolls,  gifts, 
and  so  forth  to  the  State  .schcx)l  at  Glen- 
wood.  Arranging  car  pools  and  chan- 
neling help  offered  by  other  organiza- 
tions were  some  of  the  other  services 
rendered. 

Governmental  affairs  are  the  respon- 
sibility of  F'athe:  Duncan  who  keeps  up 
with  legislation  and  determines  which 
bills  the  association  should  support  in 
the  interests  of  retarded  children 

Mrs  W  J  Barchman  sujXTVi.ses  the 
recreation  committee  She  has  been  suc- 
cessful in  arranginti  a  summer  proeram 
in  cooperation  with  the  Davenport  Park 
Board  and  is  work  Ins  on  plans  for  an 
August  summer  camp  with  the  Rock 
Island  Countv  As.sociation  Bimonthly 
."Saturday  recreation  classes  are  con- 
ducted throughout  the  school  year. 


July  22 

Mr.  George  Carrelly,  local  Insurnte 
agent,  serves  as  insurance  chalrBun!^ 

Mrs  John  Hurst,  assisteti  by  Mr.  TW 
Parker,  capably  directs  the  8CAAC 
speakers  bureau  to  further  public  edu- 
cation about  SCARC  services  and  the 
problem  of  mental  retardation. 

Mrs  Mclntee.  the  publicity  chainnsn 
and  mother  of  6.  has  been  elected  a  r». 
glonal  director  in  charge  of  12  eaaten 
Iowa  counties  and  a  member  of  the  lARc 
executive  committee.  Eight  members  of 
SCARC  are  now  serving  on  State  coo- 
mlttees. 

An  11 -year  dream  was  realized  re- 
cently with  the  purchase  of  two  school 
buses  to  transport  retarded  children  to 
their  classes  Dr.  Donald  Hansen  Is 
transportation  chairman  The  XI  chap- 
ter  of  Beta  Sigma  Phi  originated  the 
transportation  fund  with  a  $100  dona- 
tion that  stimulated  many  addltionil 
contributions;  $1,000  was  Riven  by  an 
anonymous  donor     Mrs.  Mclntee  says: 

.Vs  s(X)n  as  the  community  knows  what  we 
ne*d,  we  seem  to  get  It  The  newspapen, 
radio,  and  televUslon  do  a  remarkable  Job  of 
getting  the  SCARC  message  ui  the  fteneraj 
public 

F^ch  year  the  program  serves  more 
and  more  children — 470  mentally  retard- 
ed are  now  enrolled  in  public  school 
classes  and  SCARC  programs.  Volun- 
teer services  broaden  the  scope  of  SCARC 
.services  immeasurably  Youth  groups, 
sororities,  parent  groups,  college  stu- 
dents, and  service  groups  all  "Give  a 
Helping  Hand  " — Iowa  theme. 

.'^CARC  also  maintains  an  Interest  In 
other  programs  for  the  retarded  that  are 
not  under  its  administration.  An  exam- 
ple is  the  Scott  County  Sheltered  Work- 
shop, whose  work  force  of  60  includes  U 
mentally  retarded  persons 

The  orpanization  is  greatly  interested 
m  what  the  public  school  systems  are 
doinu;  for  the  retarded  child  Says  Mr. 
A   B  Schloemer: 

We  want  them  to  take  over,  because  we 
really  shouldn't  be  in  the  education  bu«l- 
nes-s  Retarded  children  are  entitled  to  the 
taxpayef.s  dollar  in  the  public  schools. 

The  board  of  SC.^RC  draws  upon 
many  professional  competences.  Dr. 
James  Cannon  is  a  children's  dentist  and 
was  Retarded  Children's  Month  chair- 
man; Stephen  Hart  is  an  attorney;  Dr. 
J  B  White,  a  veterinarian;  Paul  Vance. 
director  of  special  education  for  Scott 
County;  Mrs  Keith  Wagschal.  Daven- 
port-Bettendorf  Junior  Women's  Club 
representative;  T  R.  Whiting,  director 
of  special  education  for  Davenport  public 
schools;  Mrs.  Louis  Moeller,  civic  leader; 
Roger  Jepsen.  Scott  County  supervisor 
and  branch  manager  of  a  life  Insurance 
company;  Dr.  Donald  Han.sen.  optome- 
trist; the  Reverend  F  W.  Duncan,  priest 
and  professor;  George  Carrelly.  insur- 
ance representative:  Dr.  W.  M.  Hollan- 
der, psychiatrist;  the  Reverend  D.  F. 
Bautz.  executive  secretary  of  the  Scott 
and  Rock  Island  County  Council  of 
Churches:  Mrs  James  W.  Mclntee,  reg- 
istered nurse  and  Red  Cross  first-aid 
instructor;  Robert  Duax.  coach  at  8t 
Ambrose  College;  A.  B.  Schloemer.  en- 
gineer; Eugene  Lensch.  outstandini 
Iowa  farmer  and  agricultural  leader; 
Walter    Barchman,    product    designer; 
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^  Bru4.  treasurer  of  Blackhawk 
2*te  Mr«  John  Hurst,  former  teacher; 
jSd  McOee,   manufacturer's    repre- 


There  Is  need  for  immediate  action  on 
leKlslation  such  as  my  own  bill,  that 
woiild  provide  sufficient  tonnage  to  pro- 

^,e  .lumlnum  flrm.  a-^  M^.^""-  ^STt  SS^«n™ent  expand,  sugarbeet 
«*»  *'lf  ■  ,  .h^JSve^e  related  production  to  areas  ol  the  Nation  where 
ISsC  _  Nr  ,°L  ntl'X'or.our^iS;    Seef  have  never  before  been  ^'n^^ 

then  close  the  door  In  proven  beet  areas 


Sofesslormlly   Involved,   and 
5Sr^terested  In  the  welfare 


eight  are 
of  all 

•Sr  »m-'S"es,  U.e  CK^.  he|p 
♦J-Twho  help  themselves.  A  letter 
JSmo  Mr  Robert  Hockridge.  president  of 
SSted  Oommunity  Services.  Inc..  ex- 
-— ui^  why  SCARC  has  received  such 
fj^rwhelming  response  to  its  efforts 
ai behalf  of  the  retarded: 
T^  Scott  Count,  AMOClatlon  Jot  B^ 
ilTt  Children,  u  member  agency  of  United 
^unUv  services  of  Scott  County,  Inc., 
?*Cn  moat  active  In  the  area  of  com- 
^Ju  education  and  promoting  Its  services 
STe  r«ldents  of  Davenport,  Bettendorf. 
jnd  rural  Scoit  County. 

>hi»  aaency  Is  to  be  highly  commended 
f*  lu  Drograms.  which  have  shown  a  steady 
SJilon  each  year  •  •  •  it«  public  edu- 
^u^  program  •  •  •  has  proved  beneficial 
6o«i  to  tihe  agencv.  to  United  Community 
SffTlces.  and   to   the  public   at  large. 

The  association  has  made  great  strides 
toward  letting  the  public  know  that  the 
retarded  though  limited  In  many  ways, 
ut  more  similar  to  other  youngsters 
ihan  thev  are  different.  The  Iowa 
theme.  "Give  a  Helping  Hand."  has 
evoked  a  warm  response  In  Scott  County 
through  the  hard-working  efforts  of 
3CARC.  The  mentally  retarded  child  is 
gtining  acceptance  as  a  worthwhile  in- 
dividual who  can  be  helped,  thanks  to 
an  unstinting  push  for  public  awareness 
by  a  group  of  committed  and  hard- 
working citizens. 


such  as  my  own  Red  River  Valley 

Not  only  does  the  American  sugarbeet 
Industry  need  immediate  protection,  but 
the  American  consumer  needs  assurance 
of  an  adequate  supply  of  sugar  at  rea- 
sonable prices.  Under  current  condi- 
tions, we  are  forced  to  bid  at  uiu-eason- 
able  price  levels  on  the  unreliable  world 
market.  It  Is  ridiculous  to  continue  to 
put  our  sugar  supply  at  the  mercy  of 
imstable  world  conditions  when  our  do- 
mestic growers  are  prepared  to  produce 
a  greater  share  of  the  U.S.  sugar  con- 
sumption. 

Bills  such  as  mine  would  not  affect  our 
relations  with  quota  countries.  They 
would  merely  assure  the  American 
farmer  of  his  rightful  share  In  produc- 
ing the  sugar  needs  of  this  Nation. 


NEED  FOR   SUGAR   LEGISLATION 

Mr  REIFEL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota  I  Mr.  Lanc«n1  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Rbcord  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  South 
Dakota? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  LANGEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  Is 
stmtlme  to  act  on  new  sugar  legislation, 
but  the  Department  of  Agriculture  must 
make  a  firm  recommendation  and  the 
House  Agriculture  Committee  must  hold 
hearings  now.  I  have  written  both  the 
Department  and  the  committee  urging 
Rich  action,  noting  that  the  current  Con- 
gress is  on  the  homestretch  toward  ad- 
journment. We  can  and  must  find  time 
to  pass  comprehensive  and  needed  sugar 
legislation  before  the  end  of  this  session. 

Without  new  legislation,  the  estab- 
lished sugarbeet  growers  of  the  Nation 
face  the  possibility  of  a  serious  cutback 
Kid  there  will  be  no  opportunity  for  new 
growers  to  get  Into  production.  Such  a 
reduction  would  come  through  no  fault 
of  the  grower,  but  he  would  be  left  with 
either  a  crop  he  cannot  sell  or  an  expen- 
sive investment  In  equipment  and  ma- 
chinery for  which  his  acreage  Is  not  suf- 
ficient to  maintain. 


SURVEY  CONDUCTED  IN  THE  FIRST 
CONGRESSIONAL  DISTRICT  OF 
NORTH  DAKOTA 

Mr.  REIFEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  North  Dakota  [Mr.  Andrews]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 
The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  South 
X>akota? 

There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  ANDREWS  of  North  Dakota. 
Mr.  Speaker,  in  the  middle  of  June.  I 
sent  a  public  opinion  survey  into  every 
home  in  the  First  Congressional  District 
of  the  State  of  North  Dakota.  While 
replies  are  still  coming  In.  we  have 
enough  to  give  an  accurate  picture  of 
the  feeling  In  North  Dakota  on  the  var- 
ious Issues  listed. 

Many  of  the  people  of  our  district  took 
the  time  to  enclose  additional  com- 
ments in  explanation  of  their  views,  and 
I  am  proud  that  they  are  actively  par- 
ticipating in  the  affairs  of  Government 
In  this  manner.  The  results  should  rep- 
resent an  accurate  reflection  of- the  opin- 
ions of  my  constituents,  since  the  poll 
was  sent  to  all  postal  patrons,  regard- 
less of  party  afllllatlon. 

On  the  question  of  medicare  to  be 
financed  by  an  Increase  in  social  secu- 
rity taxes,  72.2  percent  indicated  they 
were  against  the  King-Anderson  ap- 
proach and  22.8  percent  favored  it.  Less 
than  SVpercent  had  no  opinion.  I  think 
this  response  Is  due  to  the  fact  that 
the  people  in  North  Dakota  feel  the 
Kerr-Mllls  Medicare  Act  now  on  the 
books  provides  much  better  benefits  to 
the  individual  than  the  King-Anderson 
approach.  In  addition,  many  older  peo- 
ple who  count  on  social  security  benefits 
for  their  present  support  do  not  want  to 
see  this  program  loaded  up  with  addi- 
tional costs  which  might  hamper  the 
effectiveness  of  the  present  provisions. 


Apparently  the  people  of  North  Da- 
kota recognize  how  Important  It  Is  to 
make  sure  that  a  capable,  competent 
person  be  President  and  what  a  tragedy 
would  befall  all  Americans  If  through 
some  assassin's  act  or  other  cause  a 
man  poorly  trained  should  be  elevated  to 
the  highest  office  In  the  land.  This  Is 
reflected  in  the  fact  that  57.7  percent 
feel  that  the  present  law  of  presidential 
succession  should  be  changed,  while  only 
30.3  percent  appear  to  be  satisfied  with 
the  present  law. 

About  78.7  percent  of  those  replying 
do  not  think  our  "crash"  program  to  land 
a  man  on  the  moon  Is  worth  the  cost  and 
effort.     It  appears,  therefore,  that  the 
people  in  North  Dakota  feel,  as  do  many 
Members  of  Congress,  that  the  acceler- 
ated  pace   of  the   moon  program  not 
only   costs   about  twice   as  much  as  a 
normally  timed  one,  but  also  precludes 
complete  development  of  many  related 
discoveries  that  could  benefit  all  of  us. 
About  66.1  percent  are  not  satisfied 
with  the  present  handling  of  the  Viet- 
nam situation— 13.5  percent  are  satis- 
fied, but  20.4  percent  apparently  do  not 
feel  they  have  enough  information  about 
what  is  going  on  to  voice  an  opinion. 
This  shows  that  the  majority  do  not 
like  to  have  America  involved  in  wars 
whose  purpose  is  unknown,  or  at  least 
is  not  clearly  stated,  and  where  there 
is  no  apparent  program  which  ultimately 
will  resolve  the  situation.    Many  of  the 
individual  comments  support  my  posi- 
tion that  In  a  conflict  such  as  this  we  cer- 
tainly  should    receive   more   assistance 
and  help  from  our  friends  in  that  part 
of  the  world.    It  seems  ridiculous  that 
we  must  bear  the  brunt  of  keeping  Viet- 
nam from   the   Communists  when   the 
Philippines.  Nationalist  China,  and  oth- 
ers in  that  part  of  the  world,  whom  we 
have  been  supporting  for  years  and  who 
have    military    organizations    available, 
are  not  asked  to  join  with  us  in  mutually 
defending  this,  their  own  area. 

Whether  individuals  feel  price-support 
programs  for  farmers  are  necessary  de- 
pends upon  whether  they  live  on  the 
farm,  In  a  small  town,  or  in  the  city. 
About  68.9  percent  of  the  farmers  say 
they  are  necessary,  58.9  percent  of  peo- 
ple in  small  towns  think  they  are  neces- 
sary, and  46.7  percent  of  those  who.  live 
in  the  city.    On  the  farm,  21.1  percent 
of  the  farmers  feel  they  are  unnecessary, 
314  percent  in  the  small  towns,  and  40.6 
percent  in  the   city.    I  think  farmers 
recognize  that  they  are  the  one  Industry 
wher6  collective  bargaining  Is  virtually 
Impossible,  but  these  same  farmers  ac- 
cording to  their  comments  want  volun- 
tary programs  administered  on  a  local 
level.    The    city    people    who    actually 
voted  for  price -support  programs  by  a 
vote  of   46.7   to   40.6   percent  recognize 
that  the  great  bulk  of  North  Dakota  in- 
come comes  from  the  farm  and  that 
Main  Street  prospers  only  as  the  farmer 
prospers. 

About  85.8  percent  Indicate  they  are  in 
favor  of  keeping  Federal  spending  in  line 
with  Federal  tax  receipts  each  year.  I 
think  Americans  everywhere  recognize 
that  they  carmot  run  their  own  families 
or  their  own  businesses  by  spending  more 
each  year  than  they  take  in,  and  this  also 
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applies  to  the  Government  which  cannot 
run  too  long  on  this  basis  without  disas- 
trous results.  This  again  reflects  my 
opposition  to  the  continual  Increase  in 
the  debt  limit.  I  feel  that  the  $11  bil- 
lion plus  we  are  spending  each  year  sim- 
ply on  Interest  on  the  national  debt  could 
far  better  be  spent  on  programs  to  bene- 
fit the  American  people.  The  continual 
refusal  to  stay  within  Government  In- 
come passes  on  to  the  next  generation  a 
terrific  mortgage  and  is  a  cowardly  way 
of  meeting  America's  needs. 

On  the  question  of  civil  rights.  71  3 
percent  feel  that  some  sort  of  civil  rights 
legislation  was  necessary.  North  Da- 
kotans  obviously  believe  that  all  Ameri- 
cans should  have  the  rights  of  human 
dignity  provided  in  our  Constitution — 


the  right  to  vote,  to  ^el  an  educatiun, 
and  to  be  employed 

While  North  Dakotans  recognize  the 
need  for  an  organization  among  natloiis. 
they  are  not  quite  satLsfled  now  with  the 
performance  of  the  United  Nations,  as 
shown  by  the  fact  that  only  16  9  percent 
believe  it  Ls  doiiiK  a  tiood  job,  56  G  percent 
believe  only  a  fair  Job.  and  26.4  percent 
say  it  is  doing  a  poor  Job. 

For  choice  of  Republican  nominee  for 
President,  Senator  Goldwater  had  a 
slim  lead  over  the  other  Republican  can- 
didates. The  Republican  Convention 
has  now  picked  him  as  the  candidate, 
which  should  certainly  lead  to  an  active 
discussion  of  the  Is^sucs  durlnR  this  fall's 
campaign.  It  will  be  interesting,  to<\  to 
see  if  the  Democratic  Convention  picks 


Jidy  n 

Hubert  Humphrey  as  their  vlce-piM 
dentlal  candidate  since  he  was  theiSl 
vorite  among  the  people  of  our  district 

I  want  to  thank  the  citizens  of  our  dk. 
trlct  who  took  the  time  to  give  me  tbe 
benefit  of  their  views,  which  I  not  onh 
welcome  but  solicit  at  all  times.  I  b^ 
lleve  that  effective  representation  tn 
Congress  depends  on  all  of  us  carefuflj 
studying  pending  legislation  and  know- 
ing  what  effect  such  mesisures  will  have 
on  the  Nation,  State,  district,  and  indl- 
vldual  citizen.  Thus  each  person  has  hli 
rightful  say  In  our  governmental  proceaa. 

Because  I  know  that  the  people  of  our 
district  as  well  as  the  Members  of  Con- 
gress are  Interested  In  the  results  of  thlg 
survey.  I  am  Inserting  the  tabulations  In 
percentages  on  the  first  7.000  returns. 


i.  Do  you  bkTor  the  pro^io*.!  medicare  proposal  to  be  financed  by  an 
Increaae  In  social  swtiruy  taxes'  ... 

2.  Do  yon  beUeT*  the  present  law  of  presidential  succession  should  be 
changed?  ,        '.c. 

3  Do  you  think  our  crus^  prixn-an;  to  laii'l  s  man  on  the  moon  H  worth 
the  eetlmated  MO.(lii»i.0(V.()(Ki  fwt  and  the  effort" 

4.  Are  you  asUifled  with  liw  present  handling  at  the  Vietnam  situ- 
ation?          -   -;     ;     ; 

f<    Do  you  think  price  support  proirr-.irns  for  f'lrmers  are  necessary  

fl.  Would  you  favor  the  i.ro[)<)«il  to  keep  Fe<leriiJ  spending  In  line  with 
Federal  tai  receipt -i  H^u;!!  \e:ir  '  ■ 

7.  Do  you  favor  passacf  •'!  ■;"!!•■  '"frn  of  civil  rights  lesi.-datlon" 


8    How  would  you  asse-w  the  Job  the  t'nited  Nations  i.s  doing  In  pre- 
serving world  t«ace'   — .„...—.. --• 


Pvm  pareentagea 


Small  town  percentages 


City  iieri-entagee 


Yea 


8.  Who  do  yon  (eel  would  make  the  best  Republican  candl<iate  for 
Freaident? - 


21.  n 

50.40 

10.17 

1.V28 
88  92 

h4  4& 

t»  sa 

Good 


IS  08 


No 


Tin 

34.41 

81.  «6 

^0  01 
21  18 

7.78 
Kalr 


M.  IS 


No 

optnloa 


ft.  S3 

15.10 

7.  SB 

24.81 
0.0 

.1  77 
1&.30 


Poor 


20.77 


in    Who  do  you  feel  would  tnake  the  best  Democratic  candidate  for 
Vice  rre.sidenf    


I'eremt 

Ooldwiter ■J7  m 

8«rantoa 24  09 

Nixon  12.90 

Lodge 8.SS 

Rockefeller 6.80 

iithers     J.J7 

No  opinion 18.  M 

Humphrey  22.  74 

Kennedy 112" 

Johnson.... .....    -VM 

others      10.27 

Nu  opinion 40. « 


Yea 


2ft.  I 

S«  84 

14. 2S 

11  77 
.*«  01 

88  11 
00.50 


Oood 


No 


a0.s 

20.05 

70.03 

67.86 
31.45 

6  41 
10  04 


Fair 


13.50       S0.83       20.ei 


N'o     I     Yes 
opinion 


No 


5.0 
13.21 

S.S2 

20  37 
0  04 

.V48 
11.37 


Poor 


Percent 

Ooldwater 28.90 

Scnwtoa 23.00 

NUon  14.04 

Lodge 6.48 

Rockefeller  4.79 

Others       a.  03 

No  opinion 1&  0 

Humphrey   18.  18 

Kennedy.. 13.79 

Johnson.........  a 08 

tjthera  14.83 

NouptnleB.. 4022 


22.31 

03  70 

10.21 

13  25 
40  73 

83  84 
70.25 


Good 


73.47 

27.3 

75.43 

00.8 
40.05 

10  31 
16.  45 

Fair 


10.72       SB.  48 


No 
opinion 


4.22 

8.04 

5.36 

16  W 
12  62 

,V85 
7.3 


Poor 


21.8 


Percenl 

Ooldwater   J6  h5 

Scranton       27  84 

1  Nixon  14  8.S 

I-odge     0  88 

Rotkefcller   5  24 

'  Oltwrs       4.8 

I  No  opinion 13.54 

lluniplifey   18.  77 

Kennt'ily  14.  10 

Johnson  5. 13 

Others       10  23 

No  opinion 45.71 


1  otal  peroent^w 
No 


Yes 


22.85 

.^7  67 
14  90 

13  .« 

.VI  02 

85.80 
71  35 


Oood 


lao 


72  25 

30.3 

78.71 

eo  1 

34.1)7 

8.48 
17.66 


No 
opiolog 


4«) 

11  (a 
tt 

3DS 
III 

5.71 
10  ■ 


Fair    i   Poor 


M.69!     31(1 


Ptrcett 

Ooldwater   r  ST 

Scranton 24  TS 

.Nnon   ..  I4.a 

\A>i\fr        4.41 

K.K-k.feller  ."i  «S 

others       iiB 

No  opinion 17  W 

Humphrey IS* 

Kennedy lir 

Johnson  ..    5  W 

others         MM 

No  opinion 47  11 


AMERICAN  CASUALTIES  IN 
SOUTH  VIETNAM 

Mr.  HARDING.  Mr  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Georgia  [Mr.  Hag.^nI  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  pomt  tn  the  Record 
and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  tientleman  from 
Idaho? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HAGAN  of  Georgia  Mr.  Speaker, 
many  of  my  colleagues  and  I  have  be- 
come greatly  concerned  over  the  situa- 
tion in  South  Vietnam.  However.  It  Is 
easy  to  forget  how  really  critical  the  situ- 
ation is  until  it  Is  brought  close  to  home 
as  it  was  to  me  on  two  recent  occasions. 

On  December  12.  1963.  a  young  man. 
Pfc.  Newman  R.  Nesmlth,  from  my 
hometown.  Sylvanla.  Ga  .  was  killed  In 
Vietnam  when  his  helicopter  crashed, 
while  on  a  reacue  mission. 

Again  on  July  1.  1964.  MaJ.  Charles  L. 
Kelly,  also  from  my  hometown,  was  shot 
and  kUled  while  he  also  was  on  a  rescue 
mission. 


These  men  e.xemplifltd  tlie  highest 
virtues  of  courage  and  devotion  to  duty 
of  the  .American  .soldier. 

In  an  endeavor  t<;)  show  the  American 
ixx)ple  how  much  l.s  b^-lng  sacrificed  for 
them  In  this  dLstant  area.  I  wl.'^h  to  have 
In.sorted  In  the  Record  an  article  that 
appeared  on  the  front  page  of  the  Wash- 
intrton  Daily  News,  on  July  6.  1964.  about 
Maj  Charles  L.Kelly: 

It     Was     Hi.s     Hh.ht     'r>     Do     More     Than 

Anyone 

(By  Jim  O    Lucaai 

The  Vletoone:,  .as  everybody  In  the  MekonR 
Delta  knew  they  would  some  d<iy,  tliuilly 
got  "Crazy"  Kelly  tiUa  weelc 

MaJ  Charles  Kelly,  of  Sylviinla,  Oa  .  wafl 
a  profeselonal  soldier,  and  a  good  one.  who 
never  hurt  anybody  in  his  life.  He  only 
wanted  to  help  them  The  conviction  he 
shouUl  -  and  could-    finally  cost  him  hl.s  life. 

News  dispatches  from  Saigon  say  a  Vlet- 
cong  .sniper  killed  lum  as  he  landed  hlfl 
medical  eva<niatlon  helicopter  to  pick  up 
a.  wounded  American  He  had  gone  to  Vlnh 
Blnh  Province,  45  miles  from  his  home  base. 
when  the  Comniunlsta  opened  fire  at  cl<j«« 
range  Ma^ir  Kelly  managed  to  get  his  chop- 
per  in   the   air.   but   Wii*   hit   as   It    began   to 


lift      Statistically,  he  was  the  149th  Amerl- 
cm  killed  In  combat. 

Twenty-four  hours  after  he  .set  up  shop  In 
the  del'a,  Major  Kelly  had  become  a  legend. 
\Vp  called  him  "Crazy,"  or  sometimes  It  wu 
M.id  Man,"  but  we  said  It  with  aflecUon. 
Miijor  Kelly  did  things  the  bravest  of  the 
others  wouidnt  think  of  trying.  So  did  tht 
h.iiidful  of  youngsters  who  flew  with  him 
uiul  gave  hlrn  their  full  devotion.  Knowlnj 
how  m\ich  they  loved  the  "Old  Man."  rm 
I'l  id  I'm  not  In  .S<k  Trang  today 

BoRinnlng  tn  April,  we  heard  about  IttA 
Man"  Kelly  at  Ca  Mau  and  Hal  Yen.  deep 
in  the  southern  delta,  and  we'd  come  »cro« 
him  a  day  or  two  later  in  the  north.  H« 
w.is  shy.  almost  diffident,  with  a  half  «mlli 
which  said  there  was  a  lot  going  on  be  re- 
f'if=od  to  t;ike  at  face  value. 

Major  Kelly  was  a  man  with  a  mission.  H« 
was  a  medical  service  offlcer  who  Incidentally 
could  fly  helicopters.  He  was  In  on  ewry- 
thing  He  went  anywhere,  at  any  hour,  If 
there  were  dead  or  wounded  to  pick  up.  At 
night,  he  Insisted  on  flying  alone,  without 
lights,  because  he  said  that  was  safest.  Only 
Major  Kelly  and  his  boys  ever  tried  to  pfo«. 
or  disprove  that. 

He  admitted  frankly  he  was  out  to  prow 
a  point:  that  wounded  men  can  be  enc- 
uated  as  soon  as  they're  hit.  He  had  oM 
ruling  paMlon:   to  save  as  many  llveB  M  n* 
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SS'"ba*vrrt:>'pped  him.     In  the  end.  that 

•"  •'"'men'^''ho-d  never  met  him  knew 
*"? MaTor  Kelly  At  night,  they'd  hear 
•^"llr  overhead,  his  rotors  churning 
>*  T^ncl  it  wL  a  mighty  comfortable 
*'.,.'l  There  were  some  who  said  he  was  a 
»f «,  rtek  his  neck  picking  up  wounded 
^  ^m?e  but  Major  Kelly's  idea  was  that 
'""C  men  needed  help  no  matter  what 
wounded  men  nee  j^  trouble 


.H  ^eiv  he'd  burn  relatively   short-route  segments   which 

-^;J?U^ -S^--  ^^^^^'  -^  now  c^be  serviced  by  short-range  Jet 

^  that  */f  'l    ^  but  somehow  that  never  equipment  such  as  the  DC-9. 

S^'^ii    Ma%rKeiiy  had  a  hot-upe  phone  ^^  normal  operation,  the  pa-9  will  be 

■^ulutk    and    he  answered  personally.  ^^^^  ^  ^^  ^fif  on  a  500-mile  flight  Wlt^ 

iSJiEigawfts'D^''^^*^"         ^    .„Hmi.  70  passengers  and  baggage  from  a  5.000- 

Purchase  of  the  Douglas  product  will 
be  a  shot  in  the  arm  to  the  economy  of 
California  and  the  Nation  as  a  whole. 
The  TWA  order  Is  the  largest  for  Doug- 
las DC-9'8  so  far  and  is  certain  to  give 
major  Impetus  to  Douglas  sales. 

vieinameec.  ^ "'V  v«ir,'r,n  matter  what        The  management  of  TWA  is  deserv- 

'funded  ,"^^"  Jff ;!L  :ort^°ai??he"  oubte    mg  of  commendation  for  considerations 
^orco'.or.andit^aswortna  bSond   the   call   of   strict  competitive 

MWMputto         ^^^^^^  ^^^^^  ^^^  J  j^^    business,  since  I  am  Informed  that  a  for- 
eign make  aircraft  was  also  appraised  in 
this  purchase.    Among  other  things  that 
swayed  the  decision  for  the  DC-9  was 
the  fact  that  to  buy  the  airplanes  off- 
shore would  further  aggravate  this  Na- 
tion's  unfavorable    balance   of    foreign 
trade     Had  there  been  no  U.S.-made 
short-haul  jet.  this  Nation's  imbalance 
of  the  gold  flow  could  suffer  to  the  extent 
of  $17  bilUon  when  the  domestic  air- 
lines were  forced  to  look  beyond  oyr  bor- 
ders for  their  equipment.    Again  I  say 
I  am  most  gratified  to  see  TWA  express 
its  continued  faith  in.  and  its  desire  to 
support  America's  leadership  in  aircraft 

manufacture.  ^    ,  ^v,    ,  4„f 

The  following  is  the  text  of  the  joint 
TWA-Douglas  announcement: 
DOUGLAS /TWA    Meeting    Recalls    Bdith    of 
DC-3 


"JTonlV^tlme  Major  Kelly  and  I  had 
J5:  wM  wben-after  my  third  story-he 
i.Tned  I  wrote  about  him  too  much  and 
TenS  "^^^"^  ^^«  ^>"  I  told  him  hl^ 
^«  waited  It  that  way.  He  shouted  back 
f*^^  their  commanding  offlcer  and  he'd 
''V^.Jd  to  th.il  I  kept  writing  about  U&- 
S^Kell^'Ind  no  one  but  the  man  himself 

Tr tTwould  f^ght  for  his  rlgh^^ 
»n7lt  «a..  hl.^  right,  he  felt,  to  do  more  than 
*^  LAxoected  At  one  point,  the  braua 
S^"'^':^  pilot  could^y  nvore  than 
2Cr.  a  week  Major  Kelly  assumed  that 
Jdn?^applv  to  him  When  he  found  It  did. 
h.  ^linf  a  couple  of  hours  with  the  generals 
'^Tle  out  With  a  blanket  exemption^ 
Snned  U  he  was  going  to  sit  on  hVs  duff 
Se  men  died  .Imply  because  of  some  nile^ 
A  K^n  Long  he  came  in  with  a  load  of 
wounded  just  as  a  colonel  was  pinning  med- 
Ton  some  of  his  troops.    They  waved  him 

°"  Colotiel  "  he  siiid  acidly  when  they  finally 
let  hlin  m.  "there's  too  much  medal  pinning 
going  on  around  here." 

Thatfe   the    kind    of   man    he   was.      Well 
miss  the  likes  of  "Mad  Man"  Kelly. 


TWA  PURCHASE  OF  DC-9  AIRCRAFT 
The  SPEAKER.  Under  previous  or- 
der of  the  Hou.se.  the  gentleman  from 
Mississippi  I  Mr.  WILLIAMS]  is  recognized 
for  10  minutes.  ^  -     «« 

Mr     WILLIAMS.    Mr.    Speaker,    as 
chairman  of  the  Subconunittee  on  Trans- 
portation and  Aeronautics  of  the  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce  Committee, 
I  was  pleased  to  see  the  average  American 
airline  passenger  flying  on  short-route 
flights  Ret  a  promise  of  better  things  to 
come    Last  Monday,  Trans  World  Air- 
lines and  Douglas  Aircraft  Co.  announced 
that  TWA  will  add  the  Douglas  DC--9  to 
their  jet  fleet.    This  order  of  20  DC-9  s 
by  TWA  marked  the  first  order  of  »  U-8- 
bullt  short-haul  jet  by  any  of  the  big 
three  transcontinental  airlines. 

Tbe  air  travelers  of  the  United  States 
who  flv  short  routes  have  not  yet  had  an 
opportunitv  in  the  jet  age  to  enjoy  tne 
standard.s    of    luxury    of    comfort    and 
spee*  and  reliability  of  the  passengers 
who  flv  the  longer  or  transcontinental 
routes.    The  DC-9  will  supply  these  pas- 
sengers with  travel  comparable  to  the 
bli;  Jets     Introduction  of  the  DC-9  will 
extend  the  established  attractions  of  Jet 
air  travel  to  a  vast  new  segment  of  this 
Nation  s  air  travelers.    It  is  Interestli^ 
to  note  that  almost  50  percent  of  world- 
wide passenger  air  miles  are  flown  over 


LONG  B«ACH,  Calif.— Aviation  history  re- 
neated  Itself  at  the  Douglas  Aircraft  plant 
here  this  morning  when  Trans  World  Airlines 
ordered  20  Douglas  DC-9  twin-jet  transports 
and    optioned    20    more— the    largest    DC-9 

order  to  date.  . 

This    action    by    the    free    worlds    second 
largest  airline  lends  Important  Rnpetus  to 
Douglas  Aircraft's  bid  to  dominate  the  short- 
haul  let  market  and  reminds  aviation  p  o- 
neers  of  TWA's  key  role  In  thrusting  Douglas 
into  the  commercial  air  transport  business^ 
Thirty-two    years    ago    this    month.    Jack 
Frve    late  president  of  TWA,  wrote  to  sev- 
eral airplane  makers  eollcitlng  bids  for  the 
manufacture  of  a  revolutionary  design-  an 
all-metal,     trl-motored     transport     aircraft, 
capable  of  carrying   at  least   12   Pfssengers 
with  comfortable  seats  and  ample  leg  room 
Suing  speed  of  140-145  miles  per  hour,  and 
r&noe  of  1 .080  miles ." 

^^e  letter  that  came  addressed  to  rny  at- 
tention was  a  two-page  mimeographed  thing 
but  was  probably  the  most  important  piece 
of  correspondence  ever  to  cross  my  desK. 
^d  DonSd  W.  Douglas,  Sr..  ««^  P^f  jf.f  * 
;^d  now  chairman  of  the  board.  "We  call  It 
the  birth  certificate  of  the  DC-3. 

"Considermg  the  weights  and  payloads  they 
^TWA)  wanted,  this  was  quite  a  challenge. 
S^Dou^  rifled.  "But  I  thought  we 
^otnd  teke  a  crack  at  it.  We  couldn't  go 
on  bulldmg  military  planes  forever.  The 
JSacetlme  budget  simply  would   not  stand 

"'The  price  would  be  $65,000  per  plane. 

TWA  said  "build  comfort  and  put  wings  on 
It"     Douglas   went   to   work.     With    more 

^^  the  twm-engme  ^°iJ^-„,  J^°"4°^twJ 
Diane  moved  ahead  of  schedule.  The  -twa 
S^Tt  Douglas  approved  the  mockup^ 
Swnwhlle.  TWA  stirred  a  fierce  competltton 
among  engine  manufacttirers. 


On  a  July  morning— 31  years  ago  this 
month— DC-1  rolled  out  of  the  Douglas 
Santa  Monica  factory  onto  Clover  aUiwrt. 

"Too  big.  It  won't  fly."  one  pilot  said.  At 
12-36  noontime.  July  1,  It  was  airborne. 
After  a  brief  shakedown  period,  the  DC-1. 
numbered  "SOO,"  exceeded  TWA's  exacting 
specifications.  But  "Old  300"  was  the  only 
DC-1  ever  built,  for  Douglas  was  already 
developing  an  Improved  version  to  be  called 
the  DC-2,  and  TWA  ordered  20.  The  airline 
pressed  them  into  service  30  years  ago  this 

sununer.  ,         ,       „__ 

In  1935  Douglas  unveiled  a  larger  ver- 
sion—the DC-3,  which  is  credited  with  put- 
ting air  transport  on  the  map.  The  work- 
horse of  civil  air  transport.  It  was  also  the 
aerial  workhorse  of  World  War  n.  The  more 
than  10,000  Douglas-made  military  versions 
of  the  DG-3,  which  touched  down  m  every 
continent,  were  characterized  by  former 
President  Elsenhower  as  one  of  the  smgie 
pieces  of  equipment  which  did  most  to  win 

the  war.  rTrnra 

Today,  reminiscent  of  32  years  ago.  TWA 
people  are  in  town  to  buy  20  of  the  latest 
DC  (Douglas  Conunerclal)  design— an  all- 
metal  twm-engme  transport.  There  a« 
some  new  names  \n  the  drama-CharlM  C. 
TlUlnghast,  Jr..  president  of  TWA.  and  Don- 
ald W  Douglas,  Jr..  now  president  of  Douglas 
Aircraft.    Donald   W.   Douglas.   Sr..   is   now 

chairman.  ^„*„     tvoa 

The  stakes  are  many  times  greater— TWA 
committed  Itself  initially  to  an  $86.2  m  lUon 
program,  which  mcludes  flight  simulator 
maintenance  and  overhaul  equipment  and 
the  cost  of  flight  and  ground  crew  training, 
as  well  as  the  cost  of  the  airplanes  them- 

^*S  specifications  of  the  DC-9  bespeak  32 
years  of  dramatic  progress.  Its  wlngspan  Is 
8  feet  shorter  than  the  famous  DC-3.  how- 
ever It  can  carry  up  to  83  passengers  at  560 
m  P  h  But  Its  mission  Is  pretty  much  the 
sam^to  give  the  public  another  new  di- 
mension in  speed  and  comfort  in  travel. 

Significantly,  it  was  TWA  which  last  year 
inltllted  the  m<rtistry  committee  that  has 
worked  with  Douglas  to  achieve  unllorrnlty 
of  various  design  aspects  among  alrimes  to 
assure  maximum  efficiency  in  DC-9  servlcmg. 
maintenance,  and  overhaul. 


Mr  Speaker.  I  now  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  CaUfornia  [Mr.  Hosicr]. 
Mr  HOSMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Mon- 
day of  this  week  In  my  home  city  of  Long 
Beach.  Calif.,  the  Douglas  Aircraft  Co. 
and  Trans  World  Airlines  jolntiy  an- 
nounced that  TWA  had  ordered  20 
Douglas  DC-9  twin-engine  jet  planes, 
with  an  option  to  acquire  20  more. 

This  Is  a  matter  of  real  gratlflcation 
to  me  and  to  the  community  where  one 
of  Douglas  Aircraft's  principal  plants  Is 
located.  I  am  Informed  by  Douglas  that 
the  total  DC-9  program  will  provide  em- 
plosSwit  for  some  6.000  skilled  people 
to  the  area,  some  of  whom  are  already 
working  on  the  early  phases  of  the  pro- 
gram. Others  wUl  be  employed  as  the 
program  progresses. 

Subcontracting  to  other  firms  and  pur- 
chase orders  to  vendors  in  ^^1"°^^^^ 
provide  the  equivalent  of  an  additional 
14.000  jobs  In  support  of  the  D^-s  pro- 
gram. The  total  program  payroll  In  28 
States  will  come  to  more  than  a  hiJf 
bUllon  dollars  a  year,  for  some  73.000 
jobs,  over  an  8-year  period. 

The  TWA  order  from  Douglas  for  the 
revolutionary  DC-9  jets  follows  earUer 
ones  from  Air  Canada.  Bonanza,  Delta 
and  Swissair.    It  marked,  however,  the 
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flrat  order  by  any  of  the  so-called  "Big 
3"  txanaoontlnental  airlines  for  a  US  - 
built  twin  Jet. 

The  TWA  order,  of  course,  will  give 
the  economy  of  the  Long  Beach  area  a 
big  boost  and,  quite  naturally,  that  Is 
most  pleasing  to  all  of  us  who  live  there 

But  I  also  want  to  take  this  oppor- 
tunity to  congratulate  Douglas  Aircraft 
as  the  winner  in  a  spirited  competition 
for  such  a  huge  order  It  perhaps 
should  not  be  surprising,  however,  for 
Douglas  to  become  the  successful  com- 
petitor for  this  company  has  been  build- 
ing outstanding  commerical  aircraft  for 
a  long  time,  beginning  31  years  ago  this 
month  when  the  first  DC — Douglas 
Commercial — was  flown.  Appropriately 
enough,  it  was  called  the  DC-l 

In  addition  to  all  those  who  will  bene- 
fit directly  from  the  Douglas  order,  in  the 
economic  sense,  the  people  of  the  Nation 
as  a  whole  will  benefit  indirectly  because 
of  the  placing  of  this  order  with  an 
Anfierican  aircraft  manufacturer  Had 
the  order  gone  to  a  foreign  firm,  the 
economy  of  the  country  would  have  suf- 
fered further  from  the  already  aggravat- 
ed gold  flow  imbalance  I  understand 
that  Trans  World  Airlines  gave  careful 
consideration  to  somewhat  comparable 
foreign  aircraft  but  reached  its  final  de- 
cision not  only  on  the  basis  of  the  su- 
iserlority  of  the  DC-9.  but  also  on  the 
basis  of  the  acute  balance-of-payments 
situation.  TWA  is  deserving  •  of  hi^h 
commendation  for  this  and  for  its  con- 
tinued faith  in  and  desire  to  support 
America's  leadership  in  aircraft  manu- 
f  £k:ture.  Its  decision,  in  the  end.  will  pay 
the  company  and  its  passengers  hand- 
some dividends.  Past  experience  of  US 
airlines  using  foreign  equipment  has  been 
generally  unfavorable  On  a  previous 
occasion.  July  24.  1963.  I  criticized  Amer- 
ican Airlines.  BraniCf  Airways,  and  Mo- 
hawk Airlines  for  placing  their  orders  for 
the  foreign  aircraft.  British  Aircraft 
Corp.'s  BAC-111  American  ordered  15 
aircraft  at  a  total  co.st  of  $40  million. 
Braniff  ordered  12  at  a  cost  of  $35  mil- 
lion, and  Mohawk  4  at  a  cost  of  $10 
million. 

These  orders  were  placed  at  a  time 
when  Douglas  was  well  along  with  con- 
struction of  Its  initial  DC-9  prototype 
The  three  U.S.  airlines  involved  made  no 
secret  of  the  fact  that  they  placed  their 
orders  overseas  simply  because  an  earlier 
delivery  date  was  promised.  The  unwis- 
dom of  their  decisions  later  became  evi- 
dent when  diflBculties  with  the  British 
aircraft  forced  delays  in  deliverj-  dates. 

TWA  is  due  generous  credit  for  re- 
versing this  trend  toward  purchase  of 
commercial  transports  abroad.  To  yield 
the  world  commercial  aircraft  market  to 
Government-subsidized  foreign  manu- 
facturers would  Injure  this  country  eco- 
nomically. It  also  would  Injure  our  de- 
fense by  reducing  the  capabilities  for 
manufacturing  aircraft  domestically 
In  addition,  it  goes  without  saying  that 
sizable  foreign  purchases  of  costly  air- 
craft contribute  not  only  to  the  im- 
balance-of-payments  situation  and  the 
gold  outflow,  but  also  to  unemployment 
and  reduced  Federal  income  tax  reve- 
nues. 


Where  would  our  airlines  be  today  if 
It  were  not  for  the  American  aircraft 
manufacturing  industry?  How  far 
would  air  travel  have  progressed  in 
the  United  States  today  if  the  carriers 
had  had  to  de;H'nd  on  forelKn  producers 
for  planes'  Our  aircraft  producers 
have  always  tK-en  the  world's  trail- 
blazers  m  re.search  and  development 
leading  to  availability  of  the  worlds  best 
air  transp<jrts  to  the  airlines  of  this 
country  .A.slde  from  the  harm  foreign 
orders  do  U)  the  Nation  .s  monetary  sta- 
bility, the  airhnes  placing  them  are  to 
be  roundly  condemned  for  bitmg  the 
hand  that  ha.s  fed  them  through  all  the 
years  of  their  fruitful  operations 

The  administration  has  been  forced  to 
take  several  approaches  toward  a  more 
favorable  balance-of-payments  situation. 
These  include  an  increa.se  m  short-term 
interest  rates,  a  new  tax  on  sales  of  for- 
eign long-term  bonds  in  the  United 
States,  and  a  .standby  loan  arrangement 
with  the  International  Monetary  P'und 
In  addition,  the  administration  .seek.s  to 
reduce  Federal  purchases  abroad  tlirough 
continuation  of  the  policy  of  encouraging 
our  allies  to  make  military  purcha.ses  m 
this  country  and  by  reducing  our  acqui- 
sition of  strategic  materials  abroad 

Of  what  avail  are  such  measures,  how- 
ever, if  such  private  concerns  such  as  our 
domestic  airlines  abandon  American 
manufacturers  and  take  their  bu.sine.ss 
abroad  '  Such  purcha.ses  as  those  I  have 
mentioned  involved  no  small  sums  of 
dollars  which  are  going  over.seas  and 
thus  will  go  a  long  way  toward  ofTsetting 
any  gams  which  may  be  achieved  by  the 
effort  to  equalize  the  balance  of  pay- 
ments and  halt  the  gold  outflow 

In  that  connection,  it  should  be  noted 
that  -stjme  400  US  -built  planes  of  the 
type  we  are  di.scu.s.sing  can  be  .sold 
throughout  the  world  during  the  next  8 
to  10  years,  provided  that  the  domestic 
planning  and  construction  programs  are 
supported  by  the  airlines  of  the  United 
States.  But,  without  that  initial  sup- 
port, these  progriims  will  bog  down  for 
lack  of  American  customers  .■\.s.suming 
that  support,  however,  let  it  be  noted 
that  the  sale  of  133  of  the.se  planes 
abroad  would  increa.se  the  U  .S  gold  re- 
serve nearly  $"00  million 

But  if  domestic  airlines  purcha-se  from 
abroad  267  of  the.se  planes,  the  initial 
purchase  price  and  subsequent  spares 
orders  would  result  in  an  outflow  of  $959 
million  .\nd  if  a  U  .S  manufacturer 
were  not  in  the  market,  the  gold  balance 
would  be  affected  adversely  by  mrre  than 
$1  7  billion 

On  the  other  hand,  it  is  significant 
that  the  favorable  gold  flow  created  by 
.sale  abroad  of  just  one  of  the.se  US- 
built  planes  would  completely  offset  the 
estimated  loss  to  the  United  States 
brou.ght  about  by  European  Common 
Market  effects  on  our  chemical  industry' 

It  also  should  be  noted  that,  should 
Braniff.  Mohawk,  and  American  continue 
their  foreign  purcha.ses.  ultimately  these 
will  assume  monumental  proportions 
The  total  fleet  requirements  of  Ameri- 
can Airlines  alone  for  planes  of  this  type 
will  Increase  to  40  or  50  aircraft.  On 
that     basis,     expenditures     abroad     for 
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engine  replacement  parts  alone  wdom 
equal  the  Initial  $40  million  puiS«» 
price  of  the  15  aircraft. 

The  consequences  of  a  curtailment  or 
dLscontinuance  of  U.S.  manufacture  2 
this  type  of  plane  would  be  most  aertatt 
This  will  readily  be  seen  from  the  f»et 
that  airlines  would  spend  more  than  tl 
billion  for  the  400  planes  contempUted 
for  production,  and  for  the  require 
operating  spares.  This  production  would 
provide  73,000  Jobs  for  an  8-ye»r 
period  These  workers  would  pay  per- 
.sonal  income  taxes  estimated  at  $188  mil! 
lion  and  the  corporate  Income  tax  would 
be  some  $106  million,  making  a  total  tu 
revenue  of  about  $294  million 

Thanks  to  TWA's  decisive  action, 
manufacture  of  this  type  of  airplane  in 
the  Unit<'d  States  will  continue,  to  tbe 
vast  benefit  of  our  country.  It  la  a  real 
pleasure  for  me,  Just  2  days  short  of  a 
year  from  my  criticism  of  certain  air- 
lines  last  year  to  have  this  opportiuiity 
to  congratulate  TWA  for  its  wise  and 
favorable  decision  on  the  very  same 
Issue 

LEAVE  OF  ABSENCE 

By  unanimous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
.sence  was  granted  as  follows  to: 

Mr  Fi-VNT  I  at  the  request  of  Mr.  Al- 
bert', for  today  and  the  balance  of  the 
week,  on  account  of  official  business. 
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.SPECIAL  ORDEFIS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legis- 
lative program  and  any  special  orden 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to: 

Mr  W.^GGONNER  I  at  the  request  of 
Mr  HARniNC.  for  30  minutes,  on  Thurs- 
day, July  23,  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks  and  include  extraneous  mat- 
ter 

Mr  McClory  i  at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Reifkl'.  for  30  minutes,  on  .August  4. 

Mr  WiLLMMs  at  the  request  of  Mr. 
H.ARDY  I ,  for  10  minutes,  today;  to  revise 
and  extend  his  remarks  and  include  ex- 
traneous matter. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  con.sent,  permis.slon  to 
extend  remarks  in  the  Congressional 
Record,  or  to  revise  and  extend  remarks, 
was  granted  to; 

Mr  AucHiNCLOss  and  to  Include  ex- 
traneous matter. 

Mr  DoRN  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter 

Mr  Morris  during  general  debate  on 
H.R.  3846  and  to  include  charts,  tablet, 
and  other  extraneous  matter. 

Mr   St   Once. 

The  following  Member  (at  the  request 
of  Mr  REirEL  >  and  to  include  extraneoui 
matter;  i 

Mr.  WKSTL.^ND, 

'The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Harding)  and  to  Include 
extraneous  matter:  > 

Mr    O'Neill. 

Mr.  Randall. 

Mr.  HoLiriELD. 

Mr.  BUHKHALTTR. 


CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD  —  HOUSE 
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A  bill  pf  tl^«?  Senate  of  the  following 
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vey  0.26  acr*  of  land  to  the  city  of  Orovllle. 

Calif.; 

wni  nf  the  Senate  of  the  louowmg         ha.  10322.  An   act   to   extend   the   provi- 

*  ^^.^tiken  from  the  Speaker's  table     .ion.  of  the  act  of  ^^^^'^'1^}^,^%^''''^ 

UU»  *«^j'f  .f"  .nT  referred  as  follows:      Law  86-156.  a«  amended    (74  Stat    396 h  to 


,A.  un^r  the  rule,  referred  as  follows: 
,,*7    An  act  to  enable  the  Secretary  of 

iJ;  itute  to  construct  and  maintain  an 
*?5^t?svsiem  of  roads  and  trails  for  the 
•^^^iorXts.  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
;fS;;Ulttee  on  Public  WorKs  , 

omOaED  BILL  AND  JOINT  RESO- 

LUTION  SIGNED 

ur  BURLESON,  from  the  Committee 

n  House  Administration,  reported  that 

SaSViUee  had  examined  and  found 

Sv  eSblled  a  bill  and  a  Joint  resolu- 

Si  of  the  House  of  the  following  titles. 

iwch   wer^>    thereupon    signed    by    the 

Speaker  ^     ^ 

HR  1499  An  art  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
.  «  nf  the  .Mr  Force  or  hlfi  designee  to  con- 
^^^aaj  acre  of  land  to  the  city  of  Orovllle. 

^j  aTs'^aaa  Joint  resolution  to  authorize 
J  CoSnl^^loners  of  the  DUtrlct  of  Coluna- 
?uS^mulgate  special  regulation,  for ^e 
n^od  of  the  9 1st  annual  session  of  the  Im- 
S? council,  Ancient  Arabic  Order  of  the 
Soble.  of  the  Mystic  Shrine  for  North  Amer- 
«  "be  held  in  Washington,  D.C..  In  July 
^  to  authorize  the  granting  of  certain 
^m  to  -Impertal  Shrlnfc  Convention. 
iSs,  mc  .•  on  the  ixrcaslons  of  such  session., 
ind  for  other  purposes 


Law  86^166.  as  amended  (74  Stat.  396).  to 
nrovlde  Improved  opportunity  for  promo- 
tion for  certain  officers  in  the  naval  service; 

HJl  10736.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Navy  to  adjust  the  legislative 
lurlKllctlon  exerclMd  by  the  United  States 
over  land,  comprising  the  U.S.  naval  hospi- 
tal. Portamouth,  Va.;  and 

HJ  Rea  888.  Joint  resolution  to  author- 
ize the  Commissioners  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  to  promulgate  special  regulations 
for  the  period  of  the  91st  annual  session 
of  the  Imperial  Council.  Ancient  Arabic  Or- 
der of  the  Nobles  of  the  Mystic  Shrine  for 
North  America,  to  be  held  In  Washington, 
DC  In  July  1965.  to  authorize  the  granting 
of  certain  permits  to  Imperial  Shrine  Con- 
vention. 1968.  Inc.,  on  the  occasions  of  such 
session.,  and  for  other  purposes. 

• 

.    ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  HAIIDING.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accordingly 
(at  5  o'clock  and  45  minutes  p.mJ  the 
House  adjourned  untU  tomorrow.  Thurs- 
day July  23,  1964.  at  12  o'clock  noon. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON  PRI- 
VATE BILLS  AND  RESOLXJnONS 
Under  clause  2  of  rule  XIH.  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr  PEIGHAN:  C!ommittee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. HJl.  3747.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of 
Mrs.  Pavlca  Labetlc;  with  amendment 
(Rept.  No.  1660).  Referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole  House.  .   ^.  . 

Mr  CHELF:  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
HJl.  '5154.  A  bin  for  the  reUef  of  Wllfredo 
Larar  de  Leon;  with  amendment  (Rept.  No. 
1561).     Referred   to   the    Committee  of   the 

Whole  House. 

Mr  PEIGHAN:  Committee  on  the  Jum- 
clary'  H.R.  5155.  A  bill  for  the  reUef  of 
Mrs  GuUeppa  D'Aquanno.  Maria  D'Aquan- 
no.  and  Benedlcto  DAquanno;  with  amend- 
ment (Rept.  No.  1562).  Referred  to  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  Houm 

Mr  RODINO:  Copamlttee  on  the  Judiciary. 
HJl  '7178.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  WllUam 
O'Coimor  Swalnson;  with  amendment  («eP*- 
No.  1563) .    Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 

Whole  House.  ^.^.„„ 

Mr  POPF  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
HJl  '8399.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mrs. 
Edeitrau.  Engllsch  Pranklln;  with  «nend- 
ment  (Rept.  No.  1664).  Referred  to  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House. 


SENATE  ENROLLED  BILL  SIGNED 
The  SPEAKER  announced  his  signa- 
ture to  an  enrolled  bill  of  the  Senate  of 
the  following  title: 

S  2»63  An  act  to  amend  the  Atomic  En- 
«7  Act  of  1954.  aa  amended,  the  Atomic 
toerCT  Community  Act  of  1955.  as  am^^ed. 
ujd  tie  EURATOM  Cooperation  Act  of  1958, 
u  unended 


BOIB  AND  A  JOINT  RESOLUTION 
PRESENTED  TO  THE  PRESIDENT 
Mr  BURLESON,  from  the  Committee 
on  House  Administration,  reported  that 
that  committee  did  on  this  day  Present 
to  the  President,  for  his  approval,  bills 
and  a  joint  resolution  of  the  House  of  the 
follof^g  titles: 

ER  393  An  act  to  make  retrocewlon  to 
the  Cbmmonwealth  of  MassachueetU  of  ]u- 
rlKllctlon  over  certain  land  In  the  vicinity 
of  Fort  Devens.  Mass.; 

ER  4177  An  act  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tirv  at  the  Army  to  convey  to  the  city  of  St. 
P»ul  Minn  .  all  right,  title,  and  interest  of 
the  Onlted  State.  In  and  to  certain  land. 
heretofore  conveyed  to  .uch  city; 

HJt6299.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
Urj  of  the  Navy,  to  produce  and  Mil  crude 
oil  from  the  Umlat  Pleld.  Naval  Petroleum 
Reserve  No  4.  for  the  purpose  of  making 
local  fuel  available  for  use  In  connection 
with  the  drUllng.  mechanical,  and  heating 
operations  of  those  Involved  in  oil  and  ga. 
ttploratlon  and  development  work  In  Oxe 
nearlpy  areas  outride  Naval  Petroleum  Be- 
•erve  No    4.  and  for  other  purposes; 

H  B.  7248  An  act  to  change  the  designated 
UM  Of  certain  real  property  conveyed  by  the 
Department  of  the  Air  Force  to  the  city  of 
Fort  Walton  Beach.  Pla..  under  the  term. 
of  Public  Law  86-194; 

HK.  7499.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tiry-  of  the  Air  Force  or  hi.  designee  to  con- 


EXECUTWE  COMMUNICATIONS. 
ETC. 

•  Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV.  execu- 
tive communications  were  taken  from 
the  Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  fol- 
lows: 

2326  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Adminis- 
trator," General  Services  Administration, 
trananlttlng  a  draft  of  a  proposed  t>Ul  en- 
titled "A  bill  to  authorize  the  disposal,  with- 
out regard  to  the  prescribed  6-month  wait- 
ing pertod.  of  approximately  9,500.000  pounds 
of  sisal  from  the  naUonal  stockpile'  ;  to  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

2326.  A  letter  from  the  Adviser  for  Na- 
tional Capital  Affairs,  relative  to  transmlt- 
t  ng  a  copy  of  the  report  made  to  President 
Johiison  by  the  Committee  on  Public  Higher 
Education  Ui  the  District  of  Columbia;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  District  of  Columbia. 

2327  A  letter  from  the  clerk,  U.S.  Court  of 
Claim.,  relative  to  the  case  of  H.  K.  Fergu- 
son company  and  the  Macco  Corporation  v. 
The  United  States.  (Congressional  No.  6-61) . 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

2328  A  letter  from  the  Administrator,  Na- 
tional Aeronautics  and  Space  Administra- 
tion, transmitting  a  report  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Science  and  Astronautics  of  the 
HouM  of  Representatives  on  the  use  of 
a  1  200  000  of  funds  of  the  National  Aeronau- 
tics and  Space  Administration  to  construct 
a  space  sciences  center  on  the  Tucson  cam- 
DUB  of  the  University  of  Arizona,  pursuant 
{^77  Stat.  141,  142.  and  77  Stat.  425.  439; 
to  the  Committee  on  Science  and  Astronau- 
tics. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON  PUB- 
LIC BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 
Under  claiise  2  of  rule  XTH.  reports  of 
committees  were  deUvered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey:  Joint 
Committee  on  the  Disposition  of  Executive 
^ISers!  HouM  Report  No.  1559.  Report  on 
thedtaposltlon  of  certain  papers  of  sundry 
exwjutlve  departments.  Ordered  to  be 
printed. 


PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 
Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXH.  public 
bUls  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  BALDWIN : 
H  R  12008.  A  bill   to  amend   section   2732 
of  tlSe  10.  and  section  490  of  tlUe  14  United 
States  Code;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary.   

ByMr.BATTIN: 
HR  12009.  A  bin  to  provide  for  the  dis- 
position of  the  judgment  funds  on  deposit 
?o  the  credit  of  the  Northern  Cheyenne  Tribe 
of  the  Tongue  River  Indian  ReservaUon 
Mont.;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  PATMAN: 
HR  12010.  A    bUl    to    amend    the    Inter- 
American    Development    Bank    Act    to  /u- 
thorlze  the  United  States  ^ /""JP^J.^ 
an  increase  in  the  resources  of  the  fund  for 
Sneclal    Operations    of    the    Inter -American 
Kopment   Bank;    to   the    Committee   on 
Banking    and    Currency. 
By  Mr.  PILLION: 
H  R.  12011.  A  bUl  to  prescribe  the  size  ol 
flaes  furnished  by  the  Administrator  of  Vet- 
erans' Affairs  to  drape  the  caskets  of  dece^ 
veterans;    to    the    Committee    on    Veterans 

Affairs. 

ByMr.  QUILLEN: 
HR  12012.  A  bUl  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary' of  the  Interior  to  accept  the  transfer 
orcertaln    national   forest    l^nf «   ^fj   ^gjf^^ 
County.  Tenn..  for  purposes  of  the  foothills 
Parkway,    and   for    other    purposes;    to   the 
Committee  on  Agriculture. 
ByMr.ST.ONGE: 
H  R  12013.  A  bin  making  the  day  on  which 
electors  of  President  and  Vice  President  and 
SSSs  of  congress  are  elected  a  leg'J^o"- 
day;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
ByMr.SISK: 
H  R  12014.  A  bin  to  provide  for  the  ren- 
ovation and  modernization  and  ari  Increaae 
in  the  bed  capacity  of  the  Veteran.   Admin- 
istration hospital   at  Fresno,  Calif.;    to  the 
Committee   on   Veterans'    Affairs. 
By  Mr.  ABELE: 
HR  12015.  A  bin  to  limit  Jurisdiction  of 
the  courts  of  the  U°l^  states  In  reapp^- 
tlonment  cases;   to  the  Committee   on  the 
Judiciary. 
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By  Mr.  MoCULLOCH: 

HH.  12016.  A  bUl  to  provide  that  no  Fed- 
eral court  shall  have  jurisdiction  of  eixiy 
action  to  raapportlon  one  house  of  a  State 
le^laturv  IX  tb*  other  houae  of  such  legLs- 
latiire  U  apportioned  according  to  popula- 
tion; to  th«  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  MdNTIRE 

HH.  ia017.  A  bill  to  amend  the  act  of  Au- 
gust 81,    1016,  so  as    to   provide  a  standard 
for  a  dry  IVi -quart  container;   to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Science  and  Astronautics. 
By  Mr.  HAQAN  of  Georgia : 

H.R.  12018.  A  bill  to  encourage  the  Indus- 
trial  utiliaatlon  of  wheat   products;    to   the 
Ck>mmlttee  on  Agrlcultixre. 
By  Mr.  BATTIN : 

H.J.  Res.  1120.  Joint  resolution  to  amend 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  SUtes  to 
guarantee  the  right  of  any  State  to  appor- 
tion one  house  of  Its  legislature  on  factors 
other  than  population;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  BENNETT  of  Florida : 

H.J.  Res.  1121.  Joint  resolution  proposing 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  relating  to  retirement  of  Fed- 
eral Judges  at  the  age  of  70  years;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  HALPERN: 

H.J.  Res.  1122.  Joint  resolution  to  author- 
ize the  President  to  proclaim  the  13th  day  of 
September  as  Conunodore  John  Barry  Day, 
to  the  Conunlttee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By    Mr.    ASHBROOK; 

H.J.  Res.  1123.  Joint  resolution  to  amend 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  U) 
guarantee  the  right  of  any  State  to  apportion 
one  house  of  Its  legislature  on  factors  other 
than  population;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Pennsylvania: 

H.J.  Res.  1124.  Joint  resolution  proposing 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  to  clarify  Its  provisions  Inso- 
far as  they  relate  to  the  making  of  laws  per- 
mitting the  free  exercise  of  religion;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By    Ut.    DERWINSKI: 

H.  Con.  Res.  331.  Concurrent  resoliitlon  to 
request  the  President  of  the  United  States  to 
urge  certain  actions  In  behalf  of  Uthuanla. 
Estonia,  and  Latvia;  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign    Affairs. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  ANP  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII.  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  Introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  OLIVER  P.  BOLTON: 
HJR.  12019.  A   bin    for    the    relief   of   Chun 
Soo  Kim;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
By  Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia  ( by  re- 
quest) : 
H.R.  12020.  A    bill    for    the    relief    of    Eu- 
genia Bllldas;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

HJl.  12021.  A   bill    for   the   relief   of   Yung 
Ja  Chun;  to  the  Conunlttee  on  the  Judiciary. 
H.R.  12022.  A   bin   for   the   relief  of   Maria 
PugUsl:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  LESINSKI : 
H.R.  12023.  A    bin    for    the    relief   of   Enzo 
Lannl;   to  the  Conunlttee  on   the  Judiciary 
HJl.  12024.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Olo  Bat- 
tlsto  Cracchlolo;    to   the  Committee  on   the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  MrNSH.\LL: 
H.R.  12025.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mr.  Yong 
Wha  Kim  and  his  wife.  Mrs.  Young  Ja  Kim; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  MORSE 
H.R.  12026.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Nlcolaoa 
A.  Papoullas:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  ROSTENKOWSKI : 
HJl.  12027.  A    bill    for    the   relief  of   Anna 
Polnlk;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


By  Mr.  RYAN  of  New  York: 
H.R.  12028    A  bin  for  the  relief  oi  Concetto 
Pruscella;    to    the    Committee   on    the   Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr    SIBAL: 
HR.  12029    A    bin    fur    the    relief    of    Ruse 
Franco;    Ui  the  Committee  on   the  Judiciary 
By  Mr.  UTT 
H  R.  120:}0    .\    bni    f..r    the    relief    of    Tony 
Boone;    to   the  Conunlttee  on   the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr   V.\MK 
HR    12031     A     bUl    for    the    relief    of    Dr. 
Anthony  C    Na.sslf;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary 

By  Mr    CHARLES  H    WILSON 
H.R   12032    A    bin    for    the    relief    of    Mrs. 
Horopslma  Tumacan;    to   the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 


PETITIONS.  ETC. 

Under  clau.so  1  of  rule  XXII,  petitions 
and  papers  were  laid  on  the  Clerk  s  desk 
and  referred  as  follows: 

976.  By  the  SPEAKER  Petition  of  William 
Raney  and  others,  Cariulohael.  Calif  ,  ^>  take 
steps  to  reopen  the  San  Francisco  Branch 
Mint;  to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency. 

977.  By  .Mr  CAMERON  Petition  of  .stanely 
Black,  of  the  K-B  Development  Co  of  Beverly 
Hills.  Calif  .  urj^lng  Congress  to  jKiSthumously 
award  the  Coni^res.'iloiiiil  Med.il  of  Honor  to 
John  Fitzgerald  Kennedy;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary 

978  .Vlso.  petition  of  Kenneth  R  Harding, 
director  of  the  Democratic  Natlciiial  Congres- 
sional Committee  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, urging  Coni<ress  to  pt)sthiimously 
award  the  ConRresslonal  Medal  of  Honor  to 
John  Fitzgerald  Kennedy;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary 

979.  Also,  petition  of  the  Canadian  Legion. 
Southern  Zone  of  the  Western  States  Com- 
mand, urging  Congress  to  posthumously 
iiward  the  C^ingressloii.ti  Medal  of  Honor  to 
John  Fitzgerald  Kennedy;  to  tlie  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary 

980.  Also,  petition  of  Edmund  L  Heushaw, 
Jr-*  research  director  of  the  Democratic  Na- 
tional Congressional  Commltt»'e  of  the  House 
of  Representatives,  urging  Congress  to  post- 
humously award  the  Congressional  Medal  of 
Honor  to  John  Flt/gerald  Kennedy,  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary 

981  Also,  petition  of  Carpenters'  Local 
Union  1507,  El  Monte,  Calif.,  urging  Congress 
to  posthumously  award  the  C(3ngresslonal 
Medal  of  Honor  to  John  Fitzgerald  Kennedy; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

982  Also,  petition  of  1-eon  W.  Rosenberg, 
commander  of  the  Department  of  California, 
Jewish  War  Veterans  of  the  United  States, 
urging  Congress  to  posthumously  award  the 
Congresslon.n  Medal  of  Ht)nor  to  John  Fitz- 
gerald Kennedy,  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 


SENATE 

WiDNK.SDW,  .Jn.Y  22,  l%i 

The  Senate  met  at  12  o'clock  meridian, 
and  was  called  to  order  by  the  Actinx 
President   pro   tempore    'Mr.   Metcalf*. 

The  Chaplain.  Rev.  Frederick  Brown 
Harris.  D  D  .  oflfered  the  following  prayer : 

O  Thou  God  of  our  salvation :  To  Thee 
we  lift  our  heart,s  in  prayer,  bringink' 
nothing  but  our  need  and  the  adoration 
of  our  contrite  hearts. 

Before  the  white  splendor  of  Thy  pu- 
rity, every  vilene&s  shrinks  away.  In  Thy 
light,  lift  us  above  the  mists  of  the  im- 


My  2f 

mediate,  and  set  our  perspectives  in  h^ 
wide  horizons  of  abiding  verities,  jnl 
tangled  day.  fraught  with  destiny  fw 
the  whole  world,  curb  wild  tongues  whl* 
have  not  Thee  in  awe.  And  here  in  tS 
Chamber,  with  all  mankind  looking  tad 
listening,  let  all  bitterness,  wrath,  clamor 
and  evil  speaking  be  put  away,  with  an 
malice. 

God  of  justice,  save  our  people 
PYom  the  clash  of  race  and  creed. 

From  the  strife  of  class  and  faction 
Make  our  Nation  free  indeed. 

Keep  her  faith  in  simple  goodness, 
Strong  as  when  her  life  began- 

Till  It  finds  its  full  fruition 
In  the  brotherhood  of  man. 

We    ask    it   in    the    dear   Redeemer'j 
name      Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 


On  request  of  Mr.  M.^NSF1ELD,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  reading  of  the 
Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  Tuesday, 
July  21,  1964.  was  di-spensed  with. 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 
Me.ssajfes  In  writing  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  were  commu- 
nicated to  the  Senate  by  Mr.  Miller,  one 
of  his  secretaries. 


EXECUTIVE  MESSAGES  REFERRED 

As  in  executive  session. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore laid  before  the  Senate  messages 
from  the  President  of  the  United  States 
submitting  sundry  nominations,  and 
withdrawing  the  nomination  of  Charlie 
T.  Cummings.  to  be  postmaster  at  Alva- 
rado.  Tex.,  which  nominating  messages 
were  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

I  For  nominations  this  day  received,  see 
the  end  of  Senate  proceedings.) 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr.  Bartlett.  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the 
House  had  passed,  without  amendment, 
the  bill  <S.  2963)  to  amend  the  Atomic 
Energy-  Act  of  1954.  as  amended,  the 
Atomic  EInergy  Community  Act  of  1955, 
as  amended,  and  the  Euratom  Coopera- 
tion Act  of  1958.  as  amended. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
HoiLse  had  passed  the  following  bills  of 
the  Senate,  severally  with  an  amend- 
ment, in  which  it  requested  the  concur- 
rence of  the  Senate : 

8.  745.  A  bill  to  provide  for  adjustmenti 
In  annuities  under  the  Foreign  Senioe 
retirement  and  disability  system; 

S  944.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  presenta- 
tion by  the  United  States  to  the  people  of 
Mexico  of  a  monument  commemorating  tlM 
Independence  of  Mexico,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; and 

S  2370  A  bin  authorizing  maintenance  of 
flood  and  arroyn  sediment  control  dams  %dA 
related  works  to  facilitate  Rio  Grande  cansl- 
Izatlon  project  and  authorizing  appropria- 
tions for  that  purp<»e 


^   «A«age  further  announced  Uiat 

'^  ^^Id  agreed  to  the  report  of 

«*  iSt^e  ofcoSlrence  on  the  c^- 

tbew*^^:::  "f  the  two  nouses  on  th_e 
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H  R.  11823.  An    act    to    permit   the    vessel 
ulaAkibatm.  to  pass  through  the  Panama 
Canal  without  payment  of  tolls;  and 
^  HR    11754    An  act  to  amend  the  Foreign 

^  committee  ui  -"— ^.--  Houses  on  the  ^^^^  BulKUngs  Act.  1926.  to  authorize  ad- 
5^  Tt  of  the  senate  to  the  bill  K?al  appr3?iatlons.  and  for  other  pur- 
•??^1.nm   t«  authorize  certain  con-     pcees. 


•-fSo)   to  authorize  certain  con 
2u^uJn  at  military  installations,  and 

"rSfmeSe'S'so  announced  that  the 
^^  ?.H  Hisasreed  to  the  amendments 
¥?f/^nate  to^e  biU   (H.R.  10532) 
^  S' Appropriations  for  the  Treasury 
»!f^f Office  Departments,  the  Execu- 
f^  See  of  the  President,  and  certain 
t"*  ^fnf  at-encies  for  the  fiscal  year 
|£lun    30  ?965  and  for  other  pur- 
*f^  agreed  to  the  conference  asked 
^L  Snate  on  the  disagreeing  votes 
Sifet^  Houses  thereon,  and  that  Mr. 

?.f/  ^.PASSMAN,    Mr.    MAHON.     Mr. 

^.^U  and  Mr.  Contk  were  appointed 
SLTers  on  the  part  of  the  House  at  the 

"'Sf' Tp^ssage  further  announced  that 
t^rHoi^rad  passed  the  following  bills 
fSt  requested  the  concurrence  of 

the  Senate ; 

HR  319  An  act  to  protect  postal  patrons 
^marallv  offensive  mall  matter; 
Tji  T341  .-^n  act  to  require  passenger- 
.^ne  moU^r  vehicles  purchased  for  use  by 
jSrTl  Government  to  meet  certain  pas- 
■»n«r  safety  standards; 

Tr  Soi  An  act  to  authorize  the  promo- 
tion of  Quallfted  Reserve  officers  of  the  Army 
ZV^r  Force  to  exiting  unit  vacancies 
un  2502  An  act  to  amend  titles  l".  i*- 
.nd  32  United  States  Code,  with  respect  to 
h«  remlL"  n  or  cancellation  of  indebtedness 
SenlSmembers  of  the  Arm^P^rc«i  and 
t  National  Guard  to  the  Unlt«l  Stat^- 

HR  7215.  An  act  to  direct  the  Secretary 
of  ufe  interior  to  convey  certain  lands  to  the 
nuLn  Band  of  Potawatoml  Indians  and  cer- 
ZToZTun6.-  to  the  Absentee-Shawnee 
Wbe  of  Indians,  and  for  other  PurP<»e8. 

HR.74U.  An  act  to  authorize  the  coiic lu- 
jlon  Of  agreements  with  Mexico  for  Joint 
'J^tr'uction,  operation,  and  maintenance  o, 
emergency  fl^x.d  control  worlts  o^^the  lower 
Colo^do  River,  In  accordance  ^^th  the  pro- 
visions of  article  13  of  the  1944  Water  Treaty 
wlUi  Mexico,  and  for  other  Pyrposes; 

HR  7823  An  act  granting  Jurisdiction  to 
the  Oourt  of  Claims  to  render  Judgment  on 
«rtaln  claims  of  N.  M.  Bentley  against  the 
United  SUtes;  . 

HB  8334.  An  act  to  transfer  to  the  Salt 
River  Plma-M;iTlcopa  In^ll^n  community  c«- 
taln  land.'^  within  the  Salt  River  Plma-Marl- 
copa  Indian  Reservation; 

HR  10619.  An  act  to  amend  the  act  ol 
June  16  1948,  to  authorize  the  construction 
of  an  additional  bridge  across  the  Chesa- 
peake Bay  m  the  State  of  Maryland,  and  for 
other  purposes;  ♦»,-,  hi« 

H  B.  10973  An  act  to  provide  for  the  dis- 
position of  Judgment  funds  on  deposit  to  the 
?mllt  of  the  Lower  Pend  D-QrelUe  or  Kallspel 

Tribe  of  Indians;  t»,.kii/. 

KB  11083  An  act  to  amend  the  PubUC 
Health  service  Act  to  extend  the  ^uthor^- 
Uon  (or  assistance  In  the  provision  of  gradu- 
ate or  specialized  public  health  training,  and 
for  other  purposes;  , 

HE  11118.  An  act  to  provide  for  "»•<*»; 
position  of  funds  from  Judgnients  In  lavor 
of  the  Nehalem  Band  of  the  TlllamoGk  In- 
dians and  the  Tillamook  Band  of  the  Tiua- 
mooH  Indians;  ... 

HK  11241  An  act  to  amend  the  FUDUC 
Health  Service  Act  to  Increase  the  OPPO"^- 
nlUe«  for  training  professional  nursing  per- 
•onntl,  and   for  other  purposes;  ^.  „., 

H.R.  11611.  An  act  to  establish  a  N»tlonia 
Commission  on  Technology.  Automation,  and 
Economic  Progress; 


ENROLLED  BILLS  AND  JOINT 
RESOLUTION  SIGNED 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Speaker  had  afilxed  his  signature  to  the 
fSSwing  enrolled  bills  and  joint  resolu- 
tions, and  they  were  signed  by  the  Act- 
ing President  pro  tempore: 

H  R  393  An  act  to  make  retrocession  to 
thfSi^ealth  Of  Massachusetts  of  juris- 
diction over  certain  land  In  the  vicinity  of 
Port  Devens,  Mass.;  o^pre- 

HJl  4177    An  act  to  authorize  the  Secre- 

HJ1.41M.  All  ^^ey  to  the  city  of 

^Pail^.^Iu*?lght.  tme.  and  Interest 
oftoS  UnSed  States  In  and  to  certain  lands 
Heretofore  conveyed  to  such  city; 

w  R  6290  An  act  to  authorize  the  Secre 
*Jt  ntt^e  Navy,  to  produce  and  sell  crude 
S[fromSe  uSlt  field.  Naval  Petroleum  Be- 
SivTS)  4^t*^e  purpose  o^ f  ^^^^^^^^fj^ 
r^i^  available  for  use  In  connection  with  the 
SmS  meclSlcal.  and  heating  operations 
o?  thoM  evolved  m  oil  and  gas  exploraUon 
2id  S^elopSent  work  In  the  -ear^y  ^^^^ 
SStelde  Naval  Petroleum  %serve  No.  4.  and 

for  other  purposes:  ^^b^n^tenated 

H  R  7248.  An  act  to  changeUfc-deslgnatea 
uJof  certain  real  property  conveyed  by  the 
C^artment  of  the  Air  Force  to  the  city  01 
?^^  wTlton  Beach.  Fla.,  under  the  terms  of 

"^H  R  7«1  "^^  a*ct  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
taSVSeiUr  Force  or  his  designee  to  con- 
^0  26^re  of  land  to;  the  city  of  OrovlUe, 

%"r  10322    An  act  to  extend  the  provisions 

WW  10736    An  act  to  authorize  the  Secre 
t.aS  of   the  N^vy  to  adjust  the  legislative 
Sdlctlon  exercised  by  the  United  States 
Iver  lands  comprising  the  U.8.  naval  hos- 

^^S'/S^"''olS  «£?utlon  to  authorize 

thfco^lB^^ners  of  the  District  of  Co  um- 

Wa  t6  promulgate  special  regulations  for  the 

_.-J.^*   fvie   01  Bt   annual   session   of    the 

^erlcav  to  be  held  In  Washington,  D.C.,  In 
J^ri966  to  authorize  the  granting  of  cer- 
im  iSlt.  to  imperial  Shrine  Convention 
Sel^.  on  the  occasions  of  such  sessions, 
and  for  other  purposes. 

HOUSE  BILLS   REFERRED 
The  following  bills  were  severally  read 
twice  by  their  titles  and  referred  as  in- 

dicate**-  ,      *  ^T,a 

HJl.  319.  An  act  to  protect  postal  patrons 
from  morally  onen.^-e^^'^^-^'^^' ^J^^ 
committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

H?  1341.  An  act  to  require  passenger- 
caS^g  motor  vehicles  purchased  for  use 
STS?  Federal  Government  to  meet  certain 
passenger  safety  standards;  and 

HJl  11622.  An  act  to  permit  the  vessel 
uls  Atabama  to  pass  through  the  Panama 
cfr^l  iltSut  payment  of  tolls;  to  the  Com- 

"^H^SS)?rrcrto  authorize  the  promo- 
tlo^'^^Ufted  Reserve  oflttcers  of  the  Army 
2^;2e^  Force  to  existing  unit  vacancies; 

•ml 


HR  2502  An  act  to  amend  tlUes  10.  14. 
an?l2uJlt^  States  Code,  with  respect  to 
Se  reiilsslon  or  cancellation  of  Indebt.^ 

ness  of  enlisted  m««b«"  °' *^«J^^steS? 
and  the  National  Guard  to  t^«^^*S„^**^' 
to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Servl(»s_ 

HJl.  7215.  An  act  to  direct  the  Secretary 
of  tiS  interior  to  convey  ^rta^^  lands  to  the 
Citizen  Band  of  Potawatoml  Indians  and 
SmlS  other  lands  to  the  Absentee-Shawnee 
^ibe  of  Indians,  and  for  other  P^irposes. 

HJl.  8334.  An  act  to  transfer  to  the  Salt 
River  Plma-Marlcopa  Indian  community  cer- 
tain Snds  within  the  salt  River  Pima- 
Maricopa  Indian  Reservation: 

HR  10973.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  dls- 

poStlon  of  judgment  ^^^^  °  Vo?eU  e  S 
the  credit  of  the  Lower  Pend  D  OreUle  or 
•K-ftUsnel  Tribe  of  Indians;  and 

H  R  line.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  d^po- 
sltlon  of  funds  from  Judgments  In  favOT  of 
SI  SeSalem  Band  of  the  TlUamook  Indians 
Sd  the  TlUamook  Band  of  the  Tillamook  In- 
m5^:    to  the   committee  on   Interior   and 

^"SS^tfo^ln  act  to  authorize  the  con- 
clSSn  o  ag^ements  with  Mexico  for  Joint 
constructlon^operatlon  and  ^-^f^^^^'^^ 
emereency  flood  control  works  on  the  lower 
^Torado  River  In  accordance  with  the  pro- 
?iToxi  of  Trtlcie  13  of  the  1944  Water  -^eaty 
with  Mexico,  and  for  other  P^;^^''^,^ 
HR  11754.  An  act  to  amend  the  Forel^ 
service  Buildings  Act,  1926.  to  authorize  ad- 
ditional appropriations,  and  'or  other  pur 
poses;    to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Rela 

*'hr  7823.  An  act  granting  Jurisdiction  to 
the  "court  of  Claims  to  render  Judgment  on 
certain  claims  of  N.  M.  Bentley  against  the 
UnSeS   states;    to   the    Committee   on   the 

■^""h  r"o619.  An   act   to    amend   the   act   of 
June^e,  1948,  to  authorize  the  cons^^^j"^^ 
of   an   ^dltlonal   bridge   across  the   Chesa 
neake  Bay   In   the   State   of  Maryland,   and 
?o^  other%urposes;    to   the   Committee  on 

""^H  R  nSs?  An  act  to  amend  the  Public 
He?i?h  irvlce  Act  to  extend  the  authorlza- 
flon  for  assistance  in  the  Provision  of  grad- 
uate or  specialized  public  health  training, 
and  for  other  purposes; 

HJl  11241.  An  act  to  amend  the  Publ  c 
Health  service  Act  to  Increase  the  opportunl- 
Ses  for  training  professional  nursing  per- 
sonnel    and  for  other  purposes;   and 

HR  11611    An  act  to  establish  a  National 

^    r\,    ^t!    Technology,    Automation, 
Commission     on     TecnnoioBy, 

and  Economic  Progress;  to  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 


LIMITATION  OF  DEBATE  DURING 

MORNING  HOUR 

On  rpouest  by  Mr.  Mansfield,  and  by 

unaSiiX'cor^ent.  statemen^  d^^ 

the  morning  hour  were  ordered  limltea 

to  3  minutes. 

COMMnTEE  MEETINGS  DURING 
SENATE  SESSION 

On  request  by  1^.  ^""f^I^i^L^Z 
unanimous  consent,  the  Internal  Secu- 
StvSubcommittee  of  the  Judiciary  Com- 
Sit4  and  the  Antitrust  Mid  Mono^^ 
subcommittee  of  the  Judiciary  Coa- 
tee were  authorized  to  meet  durmg  the 
session  of  the  Senate  today. 

COMMITTEE  MEETINGS  DURING 
SENATE  SESSION  TOMORROW 
Mr      MANSFIELD.    Mr.     PresWen^ 
wi^ihe^urrence  of  the  distinguished 
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minority  lettder.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  all  committees  may  be  permitted  to 
meet  durlzig  the  session  of  the  Senate 
tomorrow. 

The  ACTINO  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore.   Without  objection,  it  Is  so  ordered 


per«):    to    the    Committee    on    Interior    and 
Insular  .\ffalrs 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS. 

ETC. 

The  ACITNO  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore laid  before  the  Senate  the  follow- 
ing letters,  which  were  referred  as 
indicated: 

RxPOBT  OK  CoNBrrmucTioN  or  Space  Scixncis 
CKNTm  AT  UNivnsiTT  or  Ajuzona 

A  letter  from  the  Administrator.  National 
Aeronautics  and  Space  Administration. 
Waahlngton,  DC,  reporting,  pursuant  to  law. 
on  the  construction  of  a  Space  Sciences  Cen- 
ter on  the  Tucson  campus  of  the  University 
of  Arizona;  to  the  Committee  on  Aero- 
nautical and  Space  Sciences 

Repobt  on  Rkvision   or  Estimated  Cost  or 

CONSTBTTCnON      AT       RICH  ARDS-CiEBAfR       Ala 

FoEcs  BasK.  Mo. 

A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  (Properties  .md  Installa- 
tions), reporting,  pursuant  to  law.  un  the  re- 
vision of  the  estimated  cost  of  constructing 
a  maintenance  dock  at  the  Richards-Gebaur 
Air  I^orc«  Base,  Mo  .  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Serrlces. 

Pknalths  fob  Handling  and  Colxection  or 
DUHOMOKKD  Checks  or  Monst  Ordcxs 
A  letter  from  the  President.  Board  of 
Commissioners.  District  of  Columbia  trans- 
mitting a  draft  of  propovsed  legislation  to  au- 
thorize the  Commissioners  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  to  prescribe  penalties  for  the 
handling  and  collection  of  dishonored  checks 
or  money  orders  (with  an  accompanying 
paper);  to  the  Committee  on  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

Repobt  or  US.  iNroRWATioN  Ace.nct 

A  letter  from  the  Director.  U  S  Informa- 
tion Agency,  Washington.  D  C  .  transmitting. 
pursuant  to  law.  a  report  of  that  Agency  for 
the  6-month  period  ended  December  31.  1963 
1  with  an  accompanying  report  i ,  to  tlie  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations 

AfDiT  Rkpobt  on  Federal  Hoivsinu  Adminis- 
tration, Housing  a.nd  Ho.me  Finance 
Agency 

A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  an  audit  report  on  the  Federal  Hou.sing 
.\dmlnl8traMon.  Housing  and  Home  Finance 
Agency,  flsc&l  years  1963  and  1962  with  an 
accompanying  reports,  to  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations 

Report  on  Sttbvet  or  .\c-TivrTirs  or  Selected 
Detensb  Contractors  Relating  to  Em- 
plotkx  Rbcbkation  and  Morale 

A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmuting  pursuant  to 
law.  a  report  on  a  survey  of  activities  of  se- 
lected defense  contractors  relating  to  em- 
ployee recreation  and  morale.  Department  of 
Defense,  dated  July  1964  with  an  accom- 
panying report);  to  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernment Operations 

Report  on  Final  SETTi.FMrvT  or  Claims  or 
Ctbtain    Indm.vs 

.\  letter  from  the  Chief  Commissioner.  In- 
dian Claims  Commission  Washington.  DC. 
reporting,  pursuant  to  law.  on  the  final  set- 
tlement of  the  claims  of  Clyde  F  Thompwn. 
et  al  .  Docket  No  31  E^nf.it  Ritlmg  et  al  . 
Docket  No.  37.  The  Baron  Long,  et  al  .  Bands 
of  Mission  Indians  of  California,  Docket  Nos. 
SO  and  80-D.  arid  The-  Pitt  River  Indians  of 
California.  Docket  No  347.  v  The  United 
States  Of  America    ( with  accompanying  pa- 


PETmONS  AND  MEMORIALS 

Petitions,  etc  ,  were  laid  t)efore  the 
Senate,  or  presented,  and  referred  as 
indicated : 

By  the  ACTINO  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore 

The  petition  of  James  E  Borden,  of  San 
Diego,  Calif  .  praying  for  a  redress  of  griev- 
ances,   to  the  Committee  on  .\rmed  Services 

A  letter  in  the  nature  of  a  petition,  signed 
by  Dr  Lincoln  Rodon.  of  Miami.  Fla  .  for- 
mer Chairman  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives of  Cuba,  relating  to  the  threat  of  com- 
munism In  .\nierk-a.  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relatinns 


UPD.-VTING     OF    SOCIAL     SPX'URITY 
PROGRAM      RESOLUTION 

Mr  PELL  Mr  President,  on  behalf 
of  my  coIlt'at;u»'.  the  .st-nior  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  Mr  Pa.storeI.  and  myself. 
I  present,  for  inclu.sion  in  the  Record,  a 
resolution  of  the  Rhcxle  Lsland  Fi-aternal 
Order  of  Eatile.s,  reKardliiK  the  great  and 
pre.sslnK  need  for  updalinK  our  social  .se- 
curity profcrram  I  a.sk  that  the  resolu- 
tk)n  be  appropnately  referred 

There  b«'ini;  no  objection,  the  re.s<^)lu- 
tion  was  referred  to  the  Ct>mmlttee  on 
Finance,  as  follows 

Wherea.4  the  Fraternal  Order  of  Eagles 
ha.s  pioneered  social  security  legislation  and 
lut-s  rern.iinecl  in  the  forefront  on  this  field, 
and 

Whereas  the  challenging  problems  of  the 
aged  and  unemployed  are  not  solved  and  are 
Ioniser  today  than  they  were  In  the  I9.10s, 
and 

Whereas  t.Klay  there  are  about  3  million 
Americans  unempl  lyetl  who  must  live  on  un- 
employment cofHpensatlon  averaging  about 
»:U  per  week,  and 

Whereas  nearly  7  million  .American  families 
are  (^bilged  to  live  on  less  than  $2  (XH)  per 
year    and 

Whereas  nearly  17  million  .\mfrican  fami- 
lies  today   suffer   from    malnutrition,    and 

Wherea.s  problems  of   better  a.s,si.<itance  will 
huild   .1  wi.ser.   better,  and  stronger  .America 
Now,  therefore,  be  It 

Rf^olied      That     the     Fraternal     Order    of 
Eagles    In    convention    aRsembled    l;i    Bristol 
RI,    on    this    aist    day    of    June    AD     1964 
hereby    urtjes    the    Conicr»*s«    of    the    United 
.States    to    bring    s<x-lal    set^urltv    !  iws    up    to 
date,    and    that    a   copy  of   this   res<Uutlon   be 
sent   t'l   Hon    Ci  mborne   Prii.    Hon    Jf)H.v   O 
P\sroRE      Hon      Feknand    &r    Gexmain      and 
Ht)r;    John   Fogahty,  as  well  as  to  the  Grand 
.\erle    Fraternal   Order  of   f^agles    and    to   the 
Providence  Journal  Co 

Dr     F{\YMoND    .\     THoM.\S 

W  Statr  Prendent 
Joseph  F    Pannone. 

W  State  Secretary 
ClFORGE    N\jr\R 

Chair'nai'.      Reiolutionf    Comrnittee. 


REPORTS    OF   COMMITTEES 

The    following;    re^xirts   of   committees 
were  submitted 

By   Mr    LONG   of  Mi.s,v..url    fr'>m   the  Com- 
mittee on    t.*ie   Jxidlcl.irv    with   amendments 

S  1666  A  bin  U)  amend  section  3  of  the 
.Administrative  Pri>cedure  .Act  chapter  324, 
of  the  act  of  June  11,  1946  1 60  Stat  238 1 
to  clarify  and  protect  the  right  of  the  pub- 
lic to  Information  and  for  other  purposes 
'Rept.  No    1219  1 


July  jtf 

By  Mr  FONO,  from  the  Committee  n  ik. 
Judiciary,  with  amendments:  '■•■i 

S   1991    A  bill  to  charter  by  act  of  tVT^., 
the     National     Tropical     Bounlcai  ^5? 
(Rept    No.  1234),  ^'WB^ 

By  Mr  JORDAN  of  North  CarolUlB  (hk 
the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Admlni8tr»tt» 
without  amendmeijt  ^^ 

S  Con   Res  78    Concurrent  reeolutloo  an 
thorlKlng   the   printing  of   the  report  of  ttt 
meeting  of  the  American  Instructors  of  tb! 


Deaf   as   a    Senate   document   and 


proTVtit^ 


for    additional   copies    i  Rept     No    1220)- 

S  Con  Res  87  Concurrent  resolution  to 
print  addltl<mal  copies  of  a  committee  print 
of  the  Committee  on  Government  Op«t. 
tions  entitled  "Catalog  of  Federal  Akh  to 
Stales  and  Local  («)'.  ernments"  i  ReDt  Ifc 
12211.  *^     ^ 

S  Con  Res  88  Concurrent  resolution  m- 
thorlzlng  the  printing  of  additional  copl« 
of  the  committee  print  entitled  "A  Repcrt 
of  a  study  of  US  Foreign  Aid  In  10  lllddW 
Eastern  and  African  Countries"  (Rent  Mo 
12221; 

S  Con  Res  90  Concurrent  resoluUon  to 
print  addltu^nal  copies  of  volumes  1  and  2 
(jf  selected  readings  In  employment  and 
manpower,  of  a  committee  print  series  (Rem 
No    12231 

.^  Res  322  Resolution  authorizing  tlM 
printing  as  a  Senate  document  of  the  coo- 
pU.itlon  entitled  "The  War  on  Poverty,  Um 
Economic  Opportunity  Act  of  1964"  (Bcpt 
No     1224  I ; 

S  Res  329  Res(^lutlon  authorizing  the 
printing  as  a  .Senate  document  of  the  re- 
marks by  former  President  Harry  S  Tru- 
man to  the  U  S  Senate  on  May  8.  1964,  belnj 
the  first  Instance  of  the  operation  of  a  recent 
amendment  to  rule  XIX  authorizing  former 
Presidents  to  address  the  Senate  (Rept  No 
12251. 

S  Re«  334  Resolution  providing  kKU- 
tlonal  funds  for  the  Committee  on  Labor  ind 
Public  Welfare. 

.s  Res  336  Resolution  to  print  an  adden- 
dum as  part  2  of  Senate  D<x-ument  No.  V. 
88th  Congress,  on  "World  Communism— A 
Selected  Annotated  Bibliography"  (Rept  No 
1 226 1  : 

S.  Res  339  Resolution  authorizing  tlM 
sending  of  observers  fmm  the  US  Senate  to 
the  next  general  meeting  of  the  Common- 
wealth Parliamentary  Ass<x:latlon  In  Jamaica 
(Rept    No    1227);  and 

S  Res.  340  ResoluUon  to  print  addlUonal 
copies  of  a  committee  print  on  employment 
and  manpower  policy  prepared  by  the  Coai- 
mittee  on  lAbor  and  Public  Welfare  (Bept. 
No    1228) 

By  Mr  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina,  tna 
the  Committee  on  Rules  and  AdmlnlstraUon. 
with  an  amendment; 

S  Con  Res  83  Concurrent  resoluUon  to 
authorize  the  printing  of  additional  ooplea 
of  the  hearings  on  Interagency  coordination 
In  environmental  hazards  (pesticides),  part 
I    (Including  exhibits)    (Rept.  No    1228). 

By  Mr  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina,  from 
the  Committee  on  Rules  and  AdmlnlstraUon. 
with  amendments 

8.  Res  335  Resolution  to  print  as  a  Sen- 
ate d(5cument  with  additional  copies,  a  re- 
port entitled  "Mineral  and  Water  Reeourocs 
In  Nevada  (Rept,  No.  1230). 

By  Mr  PELL,  from  the  Committee  on  Rul« 
and  Administration,  without  amendment: 

S  908  A  bill  U^  amend  the  act  enUtled 
"An  act  to  authorize  the  setting  aside  of  »n 
area  within  the  Canal  Zone  to  preserve  and 
consene  Its  natural  features  for  sclenUflc 
study,  for  providing  and  maintaining  facili- 
ties for  such  study  and  for  other  purposes." 
approved  July  2  1940  (Rept.  No.  1231);  »bA 
HJl.  9036  An  act  Ui  amend  the  act  of  Oc- 
tober 24.  1951  (65  Stat.  634;  40  U  S  C  193(n)- 
<  w)  I .  as  amended,  relating  to  the  policing  ol 
the  buildings  and  grounds  of  the  Smltli- 
aonlan  Institution  and  Its  constituent  bu- 
reaus (Rept    No    1233). 


wr  PKX  from  the  Committee  on  Rules 

•^ifS^bUl  to  amend  Public  Law  722 
/JTSth  Congre-.  and  Public  Law  8Mtt6. 
rf  *•  ^T  the  National  Air  Museum  of  the 
gff^an^lnsmutlon  (Kept.  No.  1232). 

r^rPOKT  ON  DISPOSITION  OP  EX- 
^"^        ECUTIVE  PAPERS 

ifr  JOHNSTON,  from  the  Joint 
JSt  Committee  on  the  Disposition  of 
SSfrs  Ml  the  Executive  Departments,  to 
2^was  referred  for  examination  and 
^Je^datlon  a  list  of  records  trans- 
SSSu.  the  senate  by  the  Archivist  of 
Sf^Xd  States,  dated  July  8.  1964 
Sit  appeared  to  have  no  permanent 
Sie^r^storical  Interest,  submitted  a 
J^rt  thereon,  pursuant  to  law. 

BILI^  INTRODUCED 
Bills  were  Introduced,  read  the  first 
,imP   and    bv  unanimous  consent,  the 
l^'nd^S^e, -and  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr  HAYDEN  ; 
R  <»oi5  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  con- 
'^cj  of  certain  land  of  the  United  States 
r^e  Pascua  Yaqul  Association,  Inc.;  to  the 
S^I^  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
TS 1 6  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Fay  Lun 
j,^  lilso  known  as  Blck  Ngook  Lee  and 
Si  tuk   Lee.;    to    the   Committee  on   the 

Judiciary.  _ 

Bv  Mr   EASTLAND: 

S  3017    A    bill    for   the   relief   of   Santiago 
Woo  amd  Morjln  Chee  de  Woo:    and 

8  3018    A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Maria  C|3ll- 
11,   to  the  committee  on  the  Judiciary. . 
By  Mr    LAUSCHE: 

S  3019    A   bill   for   the  relief  of  Dr.   John 
Vlljoee;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr  McGEE ; 

S  3020    A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Leo  Weiss; 

S  3021  \  bill  for  the  relief  of  the  Hanover 
IiTlgataon  District  of  Worland,  Wyo.;  and 

S  30e22  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Jadwlga 
Zuanna  Koblelusz.  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary.  | 

By  Mr    NELSON: 

S  3023  A  bill  to  Increase  the  pay  of  en- 
llrted  numbers  of  the  Armed  Porcee  with  2 
years  or  less  service,  and  to  direct  the  Secre- 
tary Of  Defease  to  prepare  and  submit  to 
the  Congre.s8  a  schedule  of  pay  rates  for 
members  of  the  Armed  Forcee  comparable  to 
pay  rates  authorized  for  Federal  civilian  em- 
ployees to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ice* 
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Judiciary.  HJl.  2753.  to  disclaim  any 
UUe  of  the  United  States  to  certain  real 
property  In  Modoc  County.  Calif.,  was 
considered.  ^,„   ^, 

In  its  consideration  of  the  bill  the 
committee  determined  that  since  this 
legislation  was  a  disclaimer  of  any  right, 
UUe.  or  Interest  in  lands,  this  legisla- 
tion was  more  properly  within  the  juris- 
diction of  .the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs.  ^    , 

On  behalf  of  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  Cotomlttee  on  the  Judiciary  be  dis- 
charged from  further  consideration  of 
HH.  2753.  ^  ,     ^ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  In- 
oxTTE  in  the  chair) .  Without  objecUon. 
it  is  so  ordered. 


I  RESOLUTION 

TO  PRINT  AS  A  SENATE  DOCUMENT. 
WITH  ILLUSTRATIONS,  A  COMPI- 
LATION OF  MATERIALS  RELATING 
TO  RECLAMATION  REPAYMENT 
CONTRACTS 

Mr  HAYDEN  submitted  the  following 
resolution  (S.  Res.  341)  ;  which  was  re- 
•    ferred  to  the  Committee  on  Rules  and 
Administration: 

Resolved.  That  there  be  printed  with  U- 
lu»tratlon.«;  us  a  Senate  document  a  compila- 
tion of  materials  relating  to  reclamation  re- 
payment conuacU,  prepared  by  the  Bureau 
of  Reclamation  of  the  U.S.  Department  of 
the  Interior 

'       CHANGE  OF  REFERENCE 
Mr  EASTLAND.    Mr.  President,  at  a 
recent  meeUng  of  the  Committee  on  the 


ECONOMIC   OPPORTUNITY   ACT   OF 
1964— AMENDMENTS 

AMENDMENT    NO.    1123 

Mr.  PEARSON  submitted  an  amend- 
ment, intended  to  be  proposed  by  him, 
to  the  bin  (S.  2642  >  to  mobilize  the"liu- 
man  and  financial  resources  of  the  Na- 
tion to  combat  poverty  in  the  United 
States,  which  was  ordered  to  lie  on  the 
table  and  to  be  printed. 

J,  AMENDMENT    NO.    1125 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President.  I  send 
to  the  desk  an  amendment  to  the  pend- 
ing bill  which  provides  a  new  part  re- 
lating to  voluntary  assistance  for  needy 
children.  The  purpose  Is  to  allow  indi- 
vidual Americans  to  participate  in  a  per- 
sonal way  in  the  war  on  poverty  by  vol- 
untarily assisting  In  the  support  of  one 
or  more  needy  chUdren  in  a  program  co- 
ordinated with  city  or  county  social  wel- 
fare agencies. 

I  shall  discuss  it  in  more  detail  when 
the  amendment  Is  called  up,  which  pre- 
sumably will  be  tomorrow,  but  It  stems 
from  an  article  which  I  was  asked  to 
write  for  Parade  magazine.  The  thought 
for  the  article  came  from  a  letter  from 
a  constituent  saying : 

What  can  I  do?  I  have  no  children  of  my 
own  I  hear  about  these  poor  children  In 
Appalachla  and  In  the  slums  of  New  York. 
What  can  I  do  to  help  them? 

I  did  some  thinking  about  It,  and 
talked  with  a  few  people,  and  then  wrote 
this  article  for  Parade  magazine  Indicat- 
ing that  here  was  a  tangible  way  in 
which  Americans  with  warm  hearts 
could  help  In  the  war  on  poverty. 

As  a  result  of  that  article,  I  have  re- 
ceived over  a  thousand  letters,  including, 
a  Uttle  money,  some  clothing,  and  cray- 
ons and  books,  from  people  who  wished 

to  help.  ^^,  . 

I  hope  very  much  that  this  amend- 
ment will  be  carefully  gone  over  by  the 
staff  It  was  not  presented  to  the  com- 
mittee at  the  time  the  bill  was  before 

them. 

It  does  not  cost  any  money.  It  simply 
says  that  there  shall  be  set  up  in  the 
office  of  the  Poverty  Administrator  a 
clearinghouse  to  cormect  up  the  chil- 
dren of  needy  families  who  need  cray- 
ons and  books,  a  httle  money,  and  love 
and  understanding  with  those  who  are 
ready  to  give  it. 


Among  these  over  1.000  letters  which 
I  have  received  was  one  from  California 
stating:  ^ 

I  have  sU  chUdren  of  my  <wn.  This  1b 
such  an  appealing  Idea  that  I  wish  to  adopt  a 
Uttle  child  in  West  Virginia  to  help  that 
child. 

I  hope  very  much  that  the  chairman 
and  the  staff  of  the  committee  over  the 
evening  will  look  at  this  amendment, 
since  it  does  not  involve  the  expenditure 
of  any  money.  It  is  simply  a  voluntary- 
effort  and  I  hope  very  much  that  they 
will  find  it  possible  to  accept  the  amend- 
ment and  take  It  to  conference. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  received,  printed, 
and  will  lie  on  the  table. 

Mr.  JAVrrS  submitted  an  amendment 
(No  1126),  intended  to  be  proposed  by 
him,  to  Senate  bill  2642,  supra,  which 
was  ordered  to  lie  on  the  table  and  to  be 
printed. 

Mr  RUSSELL  submitted  an  amend- 
ment (No.  1127).  intended  to  be  pro- 
posed by  him.  to  Senate  bill  2642.  supra, 
which  was  ordered  to  lie  on  the  table 
and  to  be  printed. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  .-North  Dakota  sub- 
mltteid  an  amendment  (No.  1128).  in- 
tended to  be  proposed  by  him.  to  Senate 
bill  2642,  supra,  which  was  ordered  to  lie 
on  the  table  and  to  be  printed. 

Mr.  PROUTY  submitted  an  amend- 
ment (No.  1129) ,  in  the  nature  of  a  sub- 
stitute, intended  to  be  proposed  by  him 
to  an  amendment  by  Mr.  JAvrrs  to  Sen- 
ate bill  2642.  supra,  which  was  ordered 
to  lie  on  the  table  and  to  be  printed. 
Mr  PROUTY  submitted  four  amend- 
ments (Nos.  1130,  1131,  1132.  and  1133), 
Intended  to  be  proposed  by  him.  to  Sen- 
ate bill  2642,  supra,  which  were  ordered 
to  lie  on  the  table  and  to  be  printed. 

Mr  PROXMIRE  submitted  an  amend- 
ment (No.  1134),  intended  to  be  pro- 
posed by  him.  to  Senate  biU  2642.  supra, 
which  was  ordered  to  lie  on  the  table 
and  to  be  printed. 


AMENDMENT  OF  FOREIGN  ASSIST- 
ANCE ACT  OF  1961  (AMENDMENT 
NO.    1124) 

Mr.  CARLSON  (for  himself.  Mr.  John- 
ston, and  Mr.  Beall)  submitted  amend- 
ments, intended  to  be  proposed  by  them, 
jointly,  to  the  biU  (H.R.  11380)  to  amend 
further  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of 
1961.  as  amended,  and  for  other  piu-- 
poses,  which  were  ordered  to  lie  on  the 
table  and  to  be  printed. 


NOTICE    OF    JOINT    HEARINGS    ON 
THREE  BILLS  (S.  2838,  S.  2839.  AND 
S  2840)  TO  MODIFY  AND  IMPROVE 
THE  FEDERAL  BAIL  PROCEDURES 
Mr  ERVIN.     Mr.  President,  for  myself 
as  chairman  of  t^he  Subcommittee  on 
Constitutional  Rights,  and  for  the  sen- 
ior Senator  from  South  Carolina   [Mr. 
Johnston],   as   chairman   of   the   Sub- 
committee on  Improvements  in  Judicial 
Machinery.   I   wish   to    announce   that 
joint  hearings  will  be  held  by  the  two 
subcommittees  on  three  bills  designed 
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to  eliminate  Inequities  in  the  present 
Federal  ball  procedures : 

S.  2838  provides  that  no  person  shall 
be  denied  ball  solely  because  of  his  fi- 
nancial Inability  to  post  bond  Rather, 
the  indigent  could  be  released  on  his 
personal  guarantee,  subject  to  such  con- 
ditions as  the  court  or  the  commissioner 
might  prescribe  to  insure  appearance, 
unless  there  is  good  cause  shown  why 
the  person  should  not  be  released. 

S.  2839  provides  that  all  persons  con- 
victed of  offenses  would  receive  credit 
toward  service  of  their  sentence  for  the 
time  si)ent  in  custody  for  lack  of  bail. 

S.  2840  provides  that  persons  admitted 
to  ball  would  be  permitted  to  make  a 
cash  deposit  with  the  court  in  place  of 
sureties  or  collateral  security. 

The  hearings  are  scheduled  for  Au- 
gust 4.  5,  and  6.  1964.  at  10:30  a.m.  in 
room  1318  of  the  New  Senate  Office 
Building.  Any  person  who  wishes  to 
testify  or  submit  statements  pertaining 
to  these  measures  should  communicate 
with  the  Subcommittee  on  Constitu- 
tional Rights. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
further  morning  busmess? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll 

The  Chief  Clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  Mr  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  may  be  rescinded 

The  PRESIDING  OFF^ICER  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered . 


ONLY  MONTANA  SHOWS  REDUC- 
TION IN  TRAFFIC  DEATH  TOLL 
IN  THE  PAST  2  YEARS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  Mr  Presidrnt.  ac- 
cording to  an  article  published  in  the 
New  York  Times  of  July  22.  only  Mon- 
tana, of  all  50  States,  has  .shown  a  re- 
duction In  its  traffic  death  toll  for  the  last 
2  years.  Progress  in  fluhtin^'  this  throw- 
ing threat  to  public  safety  is,  in  my 
opinion,  highly  noteworthy 

I  ask  unanimous  con.sent.,  therefore, 
to  have  this  article  printed  in  the  RECoRn 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record. 
sls  follows: 

Montana  Ai.ONK  RccoRDrD  Drop  in  Cak 
Deaths    in    1963 

Hklkna,  Moirr. — Montana  Is  the  only  State 
In  the  Nation  to  have  shown  a  2-year  reduc- 
tion In  tta  traffic  death  t<^ll  during  1962 
and    1963.  Gov.   Tim   Babcock   s.ad   recently 

The  National  Safety  Council  indicated 
that  Montana'a  closest  competitor  waa  Ari- 
zona, which  recorded  two  more  traffic  deaths 
in  1963  than  It  had  in  1962  A  total  of  510 
persona  died  on  Arizona  highways  last  year 

Montana  recorded  229  traffic  fatalities  In 
1963.  a  drop  of  11  percent  from  the  previous 
year.  In  1903  the  decrease  was  7  percent 
from  the  year  before,  with  a  total  of  256 
killed. 


SUCCESSFUL   FISCAL    POLICIES    OF 
THE  JOHNSON  ADMINISTRATION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  on 
yesterday,  I  placed  in  the  Record  an  edi- 
torial from  the  New  York  Times  which 


referred  to  the  great  efficacy  of  the  fiscal 
C>olicles  which  the  Johnson  administra- 
tion has  been  pursuing. 

In  the  New  York  Pu.st  of  July  21,  there 
is  publi.shed  an  article  written  by  the 
very  able  financial  columnist.  Miss  Sylvia 
Porter,  on  the  .same  .subject  Miss  Por- 
ter points  out  that  the  Johnson  policy 
of  combinuiK  discernint;  frui,'ality  in 
Government  with  the  most  massive  and 
tjenetal  tax  cut  m  hi.story  is  producing 
not  only  vigorous,  inflation-free  eco- 
nomic icrowth  in  the  Nation  but  also  a 
vastly  improved  fl.scal  situation  for  the 
Federal  Government  Treasury  borrow - 
int,',  for  example,  is  down  drastically,  as 
the  cash  position  of  the  Government  has 
vastly  improved. 

Mr.  President.  I  iusk  unanimous  con- 
.sent  to  have  the  article  written  by  Miss 
Porter  printed  in  the  Record 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

( FYom    the    New    York    Post,    Julv    21,    1964 1 

Your  Dollar     No   News   Is   Bio   News 

(By  Sylvia  Porter » 

luxst  weelc  the  U  S  Treasury  did  not  do 
.something  which  !t  h;is  said  it  would  do — 
and  Just  by  Its  failure  to  act  It  flashed  news 
of  mijor  economic  slgnlflcance  and.  In  this 
presidential  election  year,  of  key  political 
.sik^iiiricance  too. 

What  the  Treasury  did  not  do  is  borrow 
several  billions  of  dollars  of  new  cash  to 
p.iy  Its  blUfl  during  the  July-August  months 
of  lean  tax  receipts  This  is  money  which, 
only  a  few  months  ago.  It  Wcis  positive  It 
would  have  to  raise  at  this  time. 

Offhand,  this  piece  of  negative  news  may 
seem  mumbo-Jumbo  to  you -but  It  Is  far 
from  It  For  the  Treasury's  failure  to  bor- 
row reflects  these  Important  economic- 
political  developments 

Federal  Government  spending  is  running 
well  below  official  projections  earlier  this 
year  Cvits  In  defense  spending  have  been 
primarily   responsible 

Ffcler.il  Govemment  t.ix  collections  aro 
rurir;ing  Well  .ibove  offlcUil  projections  early 
thl.i  year  Rising  buslnes.^  activity  has  re- 
sulted m  higher  collections  from  more 
prosperous  taxpayers 

The  Treasury  s  cash  balance  at  the  close 
of  the  19t)4  fiscal  year  on  June  30  totalled 
110  2  billion,  a  whopping  $2  3  billion  more 
than  hiid  been  anticipated  as  recently  as 
late  M.iy 

With  this  tremend  'US  amount  !n  the  till, 
the  Treasury  felt  It  could  comfortably  post- 
p<.)ne  Its  planned  borrowing 

This  It  did — and  It  confined  Its  (  peratlons 
last  week  to  extending  the  due  d.ites  on  a 
large  amount  of  Its  outstanding  I  O  U's 

In  Apr!!  nfflrl.'ils  told  ft.'^.anclal  reporters 
that  the  Treasury  would  have  to  borrow- 
around  t4  billion  m  July  In  June  thev  told 
us  the  figure   might    be  iis  low  as  $2   billion 

Now  the  estimate  Is  that  the  Tre.isury 
Won't  have  to  b<'rr''W  !iic.rt>  than  *12  to  $3 
billion  In  the  entire  July  September  quarter 

In  U  S  Government  fin.mclal  terms,  this 
total  Is  chlckenfeed  The  Treasury  always 
borrows  In  the  second  half  of  a  calendar 
year-  when  tax  C' illectloris  are  low  and  then 
repays  as  much  of  the  borrowing  as  It  can 
In  the  first  half  <>t  the  next  calendar  year, 
when  tax  collec'lons  are  at  a  peak 

Conslderliii^  the  fact  that  the  F'ederal  budg- 
et Is  still  til  the  red  and  we  re  enjoying  the 
most  massive  t.ix  cut  In  history,  this  dramatic 
shift  In  the  Treasury's  txjrrowlng  plans  Is 
distinctly  news 

Prom  now  until  November  .3  there'll  be 
political  overtones  and  undertones  to  every 
story  about  Government  spending,  the 
budget,  debt,  etc 


This  Is  Inevitable  In  view  of  the  (Ut 
ments  In  the  GOP  platform  about  prndMt 
responsible  management  of  the  Oo^wn* 
ment'8  fiscal  affairs  •  •  •  evils  of  idI!1II" 
thrift  government  •  •  •  belief  in  %^ 
anced  budget  •  •  •  repayment  of  the  DnhiJ 
debt  *^    *" 

Nevertheless,  for  tlie  first  time  in  a^n, 
presldenti.il  election  years,  the  CiOP  will  falZ 
a  tou^'h  time  making  Its  points  about  Um 
Democrats  'Irresponsibility'  come  lhrou*i^_ 
and  the  rea.-un  Is  that  from  the  day  he  took 
office,  President  Johns. jn  has  been  pu«hla» 
progr-.ur.s  which  undermine  this  charge 

There  is  a  lid  on  Federal  Governmn* 
spendii.n  -and  In  fact,  there  are  loud  ctIm 
of  angxilsh  from  areas  and  businessmen  hit 
by   spending   siowdown.s   and   cutbacks. 

The  tiix  cul  IS  working  out  as  anticipated. 
Is  pushing  up  Uix  collections,  is  cloelng  xht 
gap  between  s;>endlng  and  Income  more  rtp- 
Idly  than  expected  Withholding  on  Incorna 
l,i8t  in(jnth  were  t'.HM)  million  above  June  of 
a  year  ago — In  the  face  of  the  sharply  re- 
duced income  tiix  rates  Corporation  proflu 
are  steadily  rl.slng  to  new  peaks,  and  loan 
corporation  tax  collections 

At  the  sjime  time,  prices  are  holding  re- 
m.irk.ibly  steady  and  l:;terest  rates  are  flrm— 
both  also  astonishing  trends  In  an  upswing 
as  strong  and  long  lived  as  this  one 

Ijist  week's  "no  new.3"  out  of  the  Treaaury 
was  news  indeed  It  was  a  tribute  to  the 
magnificent  performance  of  our  economy  to- 
day ,ind  this,  of  course.  Is  political  news  of 
the  hl'?hest  order 


^arce,    thanks    to    nximlamaUcal 


THE  SILVER  DOLLAR 

Mr  MANSFIELD  Mr  President,  the 
disappearance  of  the  silver  dollar  and 
the  scarcity  of  other  coins  in  circulation 
have  btK-ome  matters  of  national  con- 
cern. Insofar  as  the  silver  dollar  is  con- 
cerned, this  problem  is  particularly  acute 
in  the  State  of  Montana  and  its  neigh- 
boring States,  where  it  is  a  preferred 
medium  of  exchange  The  cartwheel 
has  been  consigned  to  the  oblivion  of 
private  numismatic  collections;  and. 
these  days,  apparently,  just  about  every- 
one is  a  numismatist 

The  silver  dollar,  Mr.  President,  la  an 
Important  part  of  the  American  heritage. 
Its  current  u.se  is  a  reminder  of  thla 
heritage,  as  well  as  a  significant  element 
in  the  commercial  life  of  Montana  and 
other  Western  States.  It  is  my  hai>t 
that  the  conference  committee  which 
presently  is  considering  relevant  legisla- 
tion will  act  to  provide  for  additional 
coinage  of  the  cartwheels 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
.sent  that  an  article  entitled  "Life  and 
Times  of  Our  Silver  Dollar"  by  Bart 
Barnes,  which  appeared  in  the  July  7. 
1964.  issue  of  the  Washington  Post,  be 
printed  at  tills  p>olnt  in  the  Record  Mr. 
Barnes  has  performed  a  real  service  by 
chronicling  the  hLstory  of  the  Bllver 
dollar  in  the  United  States. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Recow. 
as  follow*;: 

[Prom    the    Washington   Post.   July  7,   19«41 
Lin  AND  Times  or  Oub  SiLvni  Dollai 

(  By  Bart  Barnes  i 
It  was  back  In  1794  when  the  first  Amer- 
ican silver  dollar  rolled  out  of  the  U.S.  mln* 
In  Philadelphia,  with  a  Liberty's  head  «»- 
graved  proudly  on  the  front  and  an  American 
eagle  on  the  back.  Only  1,757  silver  doU»n 
were  minted  during  1794.  A  collector  would 
pay  anywhere  from  1300  to  aS.SOO  for  one 
today — though    today's   cartwheels  seem  »1- 


■*L*Sll"J" 'dollars"  today  are  as  rare  as  a 

*?f~.rted  banker 

•"CL^vears,  the  Philadelphia  Mlntground 

'*  ,^J  Xks  but  m  1804  the  Treaeury 
**  ^ent^Ued  a  halt  and  the  coin  waa 
TSack  ?g'^'"  for  general  circulation 
•"1.^840  The  Government  could  not 
""^l.  ♦r.  nroduce  them  any  more, 
•"tfai^me^that  the  mint  had  o-tdone  »t- 

"  ^  hftri  In  fact  produced  a  dollar  that 
-" 'Sjrti  mi?e  than^  dollar-ln  bullion 
rUnot  long  before  the  speculators  caught 
'^•^d  most  of  the  new  coins  ended  up  In 
S,«^aTtJr  having  been  exchanged  In  the 
5523  SUtes  for  one  of  the  less-valuable 

"•lIS^rft^colM  to  be  minted  at  Philadelphia 
JJ--half  dlsmes."  several  hundred  of  which 
VZ  in  circulation  by  October  of  that  year. 
r^er  for  the  half  dlsmes  came  from  the 
^U  stock  of  George  Washington  and 
S^^ras  some  talk  that  the  portrait  on 
^  bore  a  strong  resemblance  to  Mrs. 
Waahington 

The  dollar  had  been  adopted  as  the  basic 
r^rnacv  unit  chiefly  because  the  early  set- 
ups in' this  country  had  grown  accustomed 
^  trading  In  Spanish  dollars,  or  pieces  of 
^t  This  coin  was  divided  Into  eight 
nLs  a  single  part  being  called  real  or  bit. 
Vblt  wa.«!  12 'i  cents,  a  quarter  dollar  then 
ling  "two  bits  "  Spanish  dollars  were  clr- 
Saujd  with  official  sanction  In  the  United 
Stttee  until  1857 

The  word    "dollar"  was  a  derivation  of  the 
German  word   "thaler."  which  was  a  short- 
^edform  of  "Joachlmsthaler."    This  name 
was  alven  to  a  coin  Intended  to  be  the  sUver 
equivalent    of    the    gold    gulden-a    German 
win  of  the  16th  century.     Joachlmsthal  was 
1  mining  district  of  Bohemia  and  silver  from 
I  mine  di.<^covered  there  In  1616  was  used  In 
producing   a   large  quantity  of  silver  coins. 
Bfcau«=e  no  two  handcut  dies  were  exact- 
ly the  same,  there  were  often  minor  varla- 
U(4is  in  the  silver  dollars  minted  during  a 
Tear      First    step    In    the    production    of    a 
haadcut  die  was  to  draw  the  design  1"  the 
etact  sl/e  of  the  coin      A  tracing  would  be 
made  from   the   drawing.     Then   a   Pj^ce  of 
steel  would   be  smoothed   and   coated  with 
transfer    wax       The    tracing    would    be    Im- 
pressed into  the  wax  and  an  engraver  would 
tod  out  the  steel  where  relief  or  raised  ef- 
fect was  required. 

One  such  engraver  came  close  to  achiev- 
ing immortalltv.  simply  by  cutting  his  own 
name  Into  one   of   the  silver   dollars. 

The  seated  ftp^ire  of  Liberty  graced  silver 
dollars  from  1840  until  1873.  The  mint 
law  of  that  vear,  however,  made  ho  provision 
for  silver  dollars  and  the  pieces  were  not 
coined  afaih  until  1878  when  the  Morgan 
or  Liberty  Head  dollars  came  out.  This 
was  the  age  of  silver  strikes  In  the  West 
and  the  revolution  In  industry  and  finance 
m  the  East  Named  for  their  designer, 
George  R  Morgan,  the  Morgan  dollars  were 
use4  wldelv  In  the  Western  part  of  the  Na- 
tion while  easterners  preferred  to  deal  m 
paper  monev  At  the  base  of  the  neck  of  the 
Liberty  head  a  minuscule  "M."  for  Mor- 
gan, can  be  seen. 

Bv  thl-.  time,  branch  mints  had  been  ee- 
tabllshed  throughout  the  country,  and  many 
silver  dollars  were  beginning  to  Jjear  the 
maitlngs  of  the  branch  mints.  Dollars 
struck  nt  Carson  City  bore  the  Initials  CO. 
Tra«e  mark  for  the  New  Orleans  mlntwaa 
•O*  "S"  was  the  mark  of  the  San  Fran- 
else©  mint 


in  1920.  the  United  States  havUig  won  the 
war  to  end  aU  wars,  a  convention  of  the 
American  Numismatic  Association  petitioned 
the  Government  to  Usue  a  commemorative 
peace  coin.  A  half-dollar  was  considered 
buTthe  dollar  afforded  a  better  chance  for 
artistic  effect.  The  finished  product  showed 
an  eagle  clutching  an  olive  branch,  the  word 
..peac?'  written  under  his  claws.  A  new 
fe^Uie  head  was  used  to  represent  Liberty. 
This  coin  was  minted  untU  1935. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.     Mr.  President,  is 
there  further  morning  business? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.    Is  there 
further  morning  business? 


The  20th  century  brought  some  dark  days 
for  the  silver  dollar  A  shortage  of  sUver 
bumon  forced  a  suspension  In  Its  coinage 
In  1904  Then  In  1918.  the  Treasury  gath- 
ered up  270  232.722  silver  dollars  and  melted 
them  down-11  1  million  to  be  remade  Into 
mailer  coins  and  259.1  million  for  a  aUver 
export  to  India. 


THE  1964  PLATFORM  OF  REPUBLI- 
CAN NATIONAL  CONVENTION 

Mr  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  RicoRD  the  platform  adopted  at  the 
RepubUcan  National  Convention  in  San 
Francisco  last  week. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  platform 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

"FOE  TH«  PEOPLE"— REPUBLICAN  PLATFORM. 
1964  PaESENTKD  TO  THE  REPUBLICAN  NA- 
TIONAL    CONVENTION,     JULY     14,     1964.     SAN 

Francisco.  Calit. 

SECTION    1 

For  a  free  people 
Humanity  Is  tormented  once  again  by  an 
age-old  issue— Is  man  to  live  In  dignity  and 
freedom  under-  God  or  be  enslaved— are  men 
m  government  to  serve,  or  are  they  to  master, 
their  fellow  men? 

It  befalls  us  now  to  resolve  this  Issue 
anew— perhaps  this  time  for  centuries  to 
come.  Nor  can  we  evade  the  Issue  here  at 
home  Even  In  this  Constitutional  Republic. 
for  2  centuries  the  beacon  of  liberty  the 
world  over.  Individual  freedom  retreats  under 
the  mounting  assault  of  expanding  central- 
ized power.  Fiscal  and  economic  excesses, 
too  long  indulged,  already  have  eroded  and 
threatened  the  greatest  experiment  In  selT- 
govemment  mankind  has  known. 

We  Republicans  claim  no  monopoly  of  love 
of  freedom.  But  we  challenge  as  unwise  the 
course  the  Democrats  have  charted;  we  chal- 
lenge as  dangerous  the  steps  they  plan  along 
thTway:  and  we  deplore  as  self-defeating 
and  harmful   many   of    the   moves   already 

taken.  j 

Dominant  In  their  council  are  leaders 
whose  words  extol  human  liberty,  but  whose 
deeda  have  persistently  delimited  the  scope 
of  liberty  and  sapped  Its  vltoUty  Year  ^ter 
year  In  the  name  of  benevolence,  these 
leaders  have  sought  the  enlargement  of  Fed- 
eral power.  Year  after  year.  In  the  guise  of 
concern  for  others,  they  have  lavishly  ex- 
pended the  resources  of  their  fellow  citizens^ 
And  year  after  year  freedom,  diversity  and 
Individual,  local  and  State  responsibility 
have  given  way  to  regimentation,  conformity, 
and  subservience  to  central  power. 

We  Republicans  hold  that  a  leadership  so 
misguided  weakens  liberty  In  America  and 
the  world.  We  hold  that  the  glittering  en- 
ticements so  Invitingly  proffered  the  people, 
at  their  own  expense,  will  inevitably  bring 
dlslllvislonment  and  cruel  disappointment  in 
place  of  promised  happiness. 

Such  leaders  are  Federal  extremists— Im- 
pulBlve  In  the  use  of  national  power.  Im- 
provident in  the  management  of  public 
ftinds  thoughtless  as  to  the  long-term  effects 
of  their  acta  on  Individual  freedom  and  crea- 
tive competitive  enterprise.  Men  so  reck- 
lenlT  dl^x)6ed  cannot  be  safely  entrusted 
with  authority  over  their  fellow  citizens. 

To  Republicans,  liberty  Is  still  today  man's 
most  precious  possession.    For  every  citizen. 


and  for  the  generations  to  come,  we  Repub- 
licans vow  that  It  shall  be  preserved 

Insubstantlatlon  of  this  belief  the  Repub- 
lican Party  submits  this  platform.     To  tne 
American  people  It  Is  our  solemn  bond. 
To  stay  free 

The  shape  of  the  future  is  our  Pf  ^^^^J^* 
concern.      Much    of    today's    i^°f,al/«>i^! 
and   drift^much    of   the    Prevailing   preoc- 
cupation with   physical  and  material  com- 
?orU  of  life-much  of  today's  crass  pollUcal 
appeals  to  the  appetites  of  the  cltlzenry- 
can  be  traced  to  a  leadership  grown  dema- 
g^ic  and  materialistic  through  indifference 
to  national  Ideals  founded  In  devoutly  held 
feligious  faith.    The  Republican  Party  s^ 
not  to  renounce  this  heritage  of  faith  and 
high  purpose;  rather,  we  are  determined  to 
relffl^  and  reapply  It.    So  doing,  these  wUl 
be  our  guides : 

1  Every  person  has  the  right  to  govern 
himself,  to  fix  his  own  goals,  and  to  make 
his  own  way  with  a  minimum  of  govern- 
mental Interference. 

2  It  Is  for  Government  to  foster  and  main- 
tain an  environment  of  freedom  encouraging 
every  Individual  to  develop  to  the  fullesthls 
God-given  powers  of  mind,  heart,  and  body; 
and.  beyond  this.  Government  should  un- 
dertake only  needful  things,  rightly  of  pub- 
lic concern,  which  the  citizen  cannot  him- 
self accomplish.  ^        ...        ^,i„ 

We  Republicans  hold  that  these  two  prm- 
ciples  must  regain  their  primacy  In  our 
Government's  relations,  not  only  with  the 
American  people,  but  also  with  nations  and 
peoples  everywhere  in  the  world. 

3  Within  our  Republic  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment should  act  only  In  areas  where  It 
has  constitutional  authority  to  act,  and 
then  only  In  respect  to  proven  needs  where 
individuals  and  local  or  State  governments 
will  not  or  cannot  adequately  perform. 
Great  power,  whether  governmental  or  pri- 
vate, political  or  economic,  must  be  so 
checked,  balanced,  and  restrained  and.ji^" 
necessary,  so  dispersed  as  to  prevent  It  from 
becoming    a   threat    to   freedom   any    place 

in  the  land.  .    .„ 

4  It  Is  a  high  mission  of  Government  to 
help  assure  equal  opportvmlty  for  all,  ^- 
fording  every  citizen  an  equal  chance  at  tne 
starting  line  but  never  determining  who 
is  to  win, or  lose.  But  Government  must 
also  reflect  the  Nation's  compassionate  con- 
cern for  those  who  are  unable,  through  no 
fault  of  their  own,  to  provide  adequately  for 

themselves.  ^  .^  .*„ 

5  Government  must  be  restrained  m  its 
demands  upon  and  Its  use  of  the  resources 
of  the  people,  remembering  that  It  Is  not  the 
creator  but  the  steward  of  the  wealth  It 
uses-  that  its  goals  must  ever  discipline  Its 
means;  and  that  service  to  all  the  people, 
never  to  selfish  or  partisan  ends,  must  be  tne 
abiding  purpose  of  men  entrtisted  with  pub- 
lic power. 

Deeds  not  words 
The  future  we  pledge,  then,  for  freedom,  / 
by  faithful  adherence  to  these  guides.  Let 
the  people  compare  these  guides  with  those 
of  the  Democratic  Party,  then  test,  not  the 
words  of  the  two  parties,  but  their  perfonn- 
ance  during  the  past  4  years  of  Democratic 

control. 

Let  the  people  ask: 

Is  the  RepubUc  stronger  today  or  wiser 
than  when  the  present  administration  took 
office  4  years  ago? 

Is  its  guardianship  of  freedom  more  re- 
spected at  home  and  throughout  the  world? 

For  these  4  years  the  leaders  of  the  Demo- 
cratic Party  have  been  entrusted  with  the 
Nation's  executive  power  and  overwhelmingly 
in  control  of  the  Congress.  The  question 
must  be  asked:  Have  these  leaders  auccess- 
fuUy  advanced  the  purposes  of  this  mlghu- 
est  nation  mankind  has  known? 

Tragically,  In  each  Instance,  the  answer 
must  be  "No."  ^  . 

Let  the  Democratic  Party  stand  accused. 
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SECTION     2 

Failures  of  foreign  policy 

This  Democrmtlc  adminlstratiun  has  been, 
from  lU  bsflmUng.  not  the  master  but  the 
prisoner  of  major  events.  The  will  and  de- 
pendability ot  Its  leadership,  even  for  the 
defense  of  the  free  world,  have  come  to  be 
questioned  In  every  area  of  the  globe. 

Disregard  of  Allies 

This  administration  has  neglected  to  con-' 
suit  with  America's  allies  on  critical  matters 
at  critical  times,   leading    to   lack   of   confl- 
dence.    lack    of    respect,    and    disintegrating 
alliances. 

It  has  permitted  an  erosion  of  NATO  force 
and  unity,  alienating  most  of  itjj  member 
natlofis  by  negotiating  with  the  common  foe 
behind  their  backs.  It  has  orTered  conces- 
sions to  the  Communists  while  according 
our  allies  little  understanding,  patience,  or 
cooperation. 

This  administration  has  created  dlst-ord 
and  distrust  by  failing  to  develop  .i  nuclear 
policy  for  NATO. 

It  has  provoked  crises  of  confidence  with 
our  oldest  friends,  including  England  and 
Prance,  by  bungling  such  maj.r  projects  <ts 
Skybolt  and  NATO's  nucle.ir  nee<ls 

It  has  allowed  other  grea-  alliances — 
3EATO  and  CENTO-  alst>  t>  Uecenorale.  by 
falling  to  provide  the  le.idershlp  required 
for  their  revltallzation  and  by  neglecting 
their  cooperation  in  keeping  the  peace 

Weakness  Before  Communism 

This  administration  has  sought  accom- 
modations with  communism  without  ade- 
quate safeguards  and  compensating  gams 
for  freedom.  It  has  alienated  proven  allies 
by  opening  a  "hot  line  '  tlrst  with  a  sworn 
enemy  rather  than  with  a  proven  friend,  and 
In  general  pursued  a  risky  path  .such  as  began 
at  Munich  a  quarter  century  ago 

It  has  misled  the  Anierk\ua  people  and 
forfeited  a  priceless  opportunity  to  win  con- 
cessions for  freedom  by  mishandling  sales  of 
farm  commociltles  to  Communist*  At  tlrst 
It  disavowed  any  Intent  to  subsidize  prices  or 
use  credit;  later  It  demanded  such  authority 
and  forced  the  Democrats  in  Congress  to 
acquiesce.  At  first  it  hinted  at  concessions 
for  freedom  In  return  for  wheat  sold  to  Rus- 
sia; later  It  obtained  no  concessions  at  all. 
At  first  It  pledged  not  to  breach  restraints  on 
trade  with  Communist  countries  m  other 
parts  of  the  world;  later  it  stimulated  such 
trade  itself,  and  thus  it  encouraged  trade 
with  Cuba  by  America's  oldest  friends. 

This  administration  has  collaborated  with 
Indonesian  imperialism  by  helping  it  to 
acquire  territory  belonging  to  the  Nether- 
lands and  control  over  the  Papuan  people. 

It  has  abetted  fiurther  Communist  takeover 
in  Laos,  weakly  accepted  Communist  viola- 
tions of  the  Geneva  Agreement,  which  the 
present  tidmlnlstration  perpetrated,  and  in- 
creased Soviet  Influence  In  southeast  Asia 

It  has  encouraged  an  increase  of  aggression 
in  South  Vietnam  by  appearing  to  set  limits 
on  America's  wllUngrness  to  act— and  then,  in 
the  deepening  struggle.  It  has  sacrificed  the 
lives  of  American  and  allied  fighting  men  by 
denial  of  modem  equipment 

The  administration  has  permitted  the 
shooting  down  of  American  pilots,  the  mis- 
treatment of  American  citizens,  and  the  de- 
struction of  American  property  to  become 
hallmarks  of  Communist  arrogance. 

It  has  stood  by  as  a  wire  barricade  in  Berlin 
became  a  wall  of  shame,  defacing  that  great 
city,  humiliating  every  American,  and  dis- 
gracing freemen  everywhere. 

It  has  turned  Its  back  on  the  captive  peo- 
ples of  Eartem  Europe,  abandoning  their 
catise  In  the  United  Nations  and  in  the  offi- 
cial utterances  of  otir  Government . 

This  administration  has  forever  blackened 
our  Nation's  honor  at  the  Bay  of  Pigs,  bun- 
gling Ui«  InTaalon  plan  and   leaving  brave 


men  on  Cuban  beaches  to  be  shot  down. 
Later  the  forsaken  survivors  were  ransomed, 
and  communism  was  allowed  U~>  march  deeper 
Into  Latin  America 

It  has  turned  :i  deaf  ear  to  pleafl  from 
throughout  the  Western  Hemisphere  for  de- 
risive .American  le>itlersliip  to  seal  off  sub- 
version from  the  Soviet  base  Just  off  our 
sh(jre 

It  has  increased  the  long-term  troubles 
for  America  by  retreating  from  Its  pledge  to 
jbtain  on-the-spot  proof  of  the  *ithilrawal 
of  Soviet  offensive  weapons  from  Cuba 

It  left  vacant  for  many  critical  months 
•he  high  posts  of  .Ambas.sador  In  Pannma 
md  with  the  Organization  of  American 
S'ates.  and  thus  It  failed  to  autfi-ipute  and 
'  i.-e-  tall  the  imtl-Amerlcan  violence  that 
bur<'t  forth  in  Panama 

Undermining  the  United  Nations 

This  administration  ha.s  failed  to  pro- 
vide f(jrceful.  effective  leadership  In  the 
United  Nations 

It  has  weakened  the  p<jwef  ami  influence 
of  this  world  organization  by  falling  to  de- 
mand basic  improvements  In  Its  procedures 
tn  guard  against  Its  becoming  merely  :i  forum 
■  if  anti-Western  liisiilt  and  abuse 

It  has  refused  to  insist  upon  enforcement 
of  the  United  Nations  rules  governing  finan- 
cial support  tluUigh  such  enfoneuieru  Is  sup- 
ported by  an  advis<jry  opinion  of  the  Inter- 
;',atlonal  Court  of  Ju.itice 

It  has  shouldered  virtually  the  full  costs 
••f  the  United  Nations  occupation  of  the 
Congo,  only  to  have  the  ousted  leadership 
a.sked  back  when  United  Nations  forces  had 
withdrawn 

Forsaking  America's  Interests 
This  admlnbtratlon  has  subsidized  various 
fornis  of  socialism  throughtput  the  world,  to 
the  Jeopardy  of  individual  freedom  and  pri- 
vate enterprise. 

It  has  proved  itself  inept  and  weak  in 
international  trade  negotiations,  allowing  the 
loss  of  opportunities  historically  open  to 
.\merlcan  enterprise  and  bargaining  away 
ruarket.s  indispensable  to  prosperity  on  Amer- 
ican farms 

failure  uf  national  secur^tv  planning 
Losing  a  Critical  Lead 

This  administration  his  delayed  research 
and  development  In  advanced  weap<_>ns  sys- 
tems and  thus  confronted  the  American 
people  with  a  fearsome  p<  sslbiUtv  that  .So- 
viet advances,  in  the  decade  of  the  lJ70'.s. 
may  surpa&s  .America's  present  ieiui  lu  mis- 
use of  cost  effectiveness"  hius  stifled  the 
creativity  of  the  Nation's  military  scientific, 
and  Industrl.il  communities 

It  h;i.s  failed  to  originate  a  single  new 
major  strategic  weap<^ns  system  after  In- 
heriting from  a  Republican  administration 
the  most  powerful  military  force  of  all  time 
It  has  concealed  a  lack  of  qualitative  ad- 
vance for  the  197U  s  by  speaking  uf  a  quanti- 
tative strength  which  by  then  will  be  ob- 
solete It  has  not  demonstrated  the  fore- 
slglit  necessary  to  prepare  a  strategic 
strength  which  In  future  years  will  deter 
war 

It  has  endangered  security  by  dowrutradlUi? 
efforts  to  prepare  rlefenses  against  enemy 
t>Hlllstlc  mlsanes  It  has  retardtKl  our  own 
military  development  for  near  and  outer 
space,  while  the  enemy's  development  moves 
on. 

Invitations  to  Disaster 

This  administration  hius  adapted  policies 
which  will  lead  to  a  potentially  fattil  parity 
of  power  with  communism  Iristead  of  con- 
tinued military  sup>erlorlty  for  the  United 
States 

It  has  permitted  disarmament  negotia- 
tions to  proceed  without  adequate  consid- 
eration of  military  Judgment  a  prixredure 
which  tends  to  bring  about.  In  effect,  a  uni- 
lateral  curtailment  of   American   arms   ren- 
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dered  the  more  dangerous  by  the  admlniito*. 
tlons  discounting  known  Soviet  advantoir?' 
nuclear  weaponry  "^  la 

It  ha.s  failed  to  take  minimum  BafiK\]«i,b 
against  p<:>s«lhle  consequences  of  the  ItaatlM 
nuclear  teat  ban  treatv  Including  sdv^tS 
underground  tests  where  permissible  TS 
full  readiness  u»  test  elsewhere  should  tS 
need  arise 

Distortions  and  Blackouts 
Thu  administration  h.is  adopted  the  poU 
cles  of  news  management  and  unJustUUbU 
secrecy,  m  the  guise  of  guarding  the  Nt. 
lions  security.  It  has  shown  a  contemot 
of  the  right  of  the  people  to  know  the  tnitiL 
Ttiia  administration,  while  claiming  mslor 
defense  .savings,  has  In  fact  raised  defeiae 
spending  by  billions  of  dollars  a  year,  aad 
yet  has  shortchanged  critical  areas. 

Undermining  Morale 
•  This  administration  has  weakened  the 
bonds  of  confidence  and  undersUnding  be- 
tween civilian  leaders  and  the  Nation'!  top 
military  pr'>fe.ssion.ils  It  has  bvpassed  lea- 
soned  military  Judgment  In  vital  natlonsl 
security  p<'llcy  decisions 

It  has  permitted  nonmiUtary  conaider*. 
tlons,  political  as  well  as  spurious  economic 
arguments,  to  reverse  pr  fessicnnl  Judgment 
on  major  weapon-s  and  equipment  such  u 
the  controversial  TFX,  the  X  22.  and  the 
nuclear  carrier 

In  sum.  both  in  military  and  foreign  af- 
fairs, the  Democratic  reci.rd  all  the  world 
around  Is  one  of  disappointment  and  revenct 
for   freedom 

And   this  recnrd  is  no  better  at  home. 
F:Hlurfs  at  home 
Inability  To  Create  Jobs 

This  adnr>inlstralion  has  failed  to  honor  Ita 
pledges  to  assure  good  Jobs,  full  proeperlty 
and  a  rapidly  growing  economy  for  all  the 
American  people  falling  to  reduce  unem- 
ployment to  4  percent,  falling  far  short 
of  its  announced  goal  every  single  month  of 
Its  tenure  in  ofTlce;  and.  despite  glowing 
promises,  allowing  a  disheartening  incresie 
In  !<jng-term  and  youth  unemployment. 

This  administration  has  failed  to  apply  Re- 
publican-initiated retraining  progriims  where 
most  needed,  particularly  where  they  could 
afford  new  econ mile  oppvirtunitles  to  Negro 
citl/.erus  It  has  preferred.  Instead.  divialTC 
political   proposals 

It  has  demonstrated  Its  Inability  to  mesa- 
ure  up  to  the  challenge  of  auti^matlon  which, 
wisely  guided,  will  enrich  the  lives  of  all  peo- 
ple. Admlnlstrati(jn  approaches  have  been 
negative  and  unproductive,  as  for  example 
the  proposed  penalties  upon  the  use  of  over- 
time. Such  penalties  would  serve  only  to 
spread  e.xlstlng  unemployment  and  Injure 
those   who  create  Johs 

It  h.ia  failed  to  perform  its  responsibility 
under  Republican  amendments  to  the  Man- 
power Training  Act  It  has  neglected,  for 
example,  the  basic  requirement  of  developing 
a  dictionary  of  lab<5r  skills  which  are  locally, 
regionally  and  nationally  In  short  supply. 
even  though  many  tht)usands  of  Job*  are  un- 
filled ttKlay  for  lack  of  qualified  applicants. 

Failing  the  Poor 

This  administration  has  refused  to  take 
practical  free  enterprise  measures  to  help  the 
p<x>r  Under  the  last  Republican  administra- 
tion, the  percentage  of  p<x>r  In  the  country 
dropped  encouragingly  from  28  to  21  percent 
By  contrast,  the  present  administration,  de- 
spite a  massive  increase  in  the  Federal  bu- 
reaLicracy.  has  managed  a  mere  2-p>ercentsg»- 
point  reduction. 

This  administration  has  proposed  a  *>- 
called  war  on  poverty  which  characteristical- 
ly overlaps,  and  often  contradicts,  the  *3 
existing  Federal  poverty  programs.  It  wouM 
dangerously  centralize  Federal  controls  and 
bypass  effective  State,  local,  and  private  pro- 
grams 
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«  h^  demonstrated  lltOe  concern  for  the 
"J^^lcms  created  for  the  poor  by  In- 
•*"*  'flonsumer  prices  have  Increased  In 
»*^  Sr«  ^nd  a  half  years  by  almost  6 
•VEf  S^ountlng  in  effect  to  a  »-percent 
P^,l  iiies  tax  on  the  purchases  of  a  fam- 

.!!l«.nn  fixed  income. 
"O^'^r  housing    and    urban    renewal    pro- 
J!f''nht^bl V    in    the   Nation's   CaplUl.   It 
«'^«J^  new  slums  bv  forcing  the  poor 
!!:L'^e^  homes  to  make  room  for  luxmy 
f^^uTXts    while  neglecting  the  vital  need 
!'\de<iuW«  relocation  assistance. 
Retarding  Enterprises 
rhu  administration   has  violently  thrust 
JJi  ,x)wer  into  the  free  market  In  such 
'^    ..%teel  prices,  thus  establishing  prec- 
!!;^J^whlch  in  future  years  could  critically 
S!:nl  Tree  enterprise  In  the  United  States. 
^  has   »o  discouraged    private   enterprise 
"  the  annual  increase  In  the  number  of 
^n««es  ims  plummeted  from  the  Repub- 
f^  iTtel  of  70.O(.0  a  year  to  47.000  a  year. 
'^haa  allowed  the  rate  of  business  failures 
w  rlsehlgher  under  its  leadership  than  In 
.nv  oeifod  since  depression  days. 

It  ha*  aggravated  the  problems  of  small 
hiiidneai  by  multiplying  Federal  recordkeep- 
^Treoslremenus  and  has  hurt  thousands  of 
;ZiUbUslne.s.smen  by  forcing  up  their  costs. 
^U  adnuni.<itratlon  has  curtailed,  through 
luch  agencies  as  the  National  Labor  Rela- 
uons  Ward,  the  simple,  basic  right  of  Amer- 
icans volunuirlly  to  go  into  or  to  go  out  of 

It  haa  failed  to  stimulate  new  housing  and 
ittract  »n'  re  private  capital  Into  the  field. 
In  the  biist  3  vears  it  has  fallen  short  by 
l.SOO.OOO'  units  of  meeting  its  pledge  of  2 
million  rtew  h.mies  each  year. 

It  hasksought  to  weaken  the  patent  sys- 
vm  whifh  Is'^so  largely  responsible  for  Amer- 
icas  progress  in  technology,   medicine,  and 

science. 

It  haai  required  private  electric  power  com- 
panies io  submit  to  unreasonable  Federal 
Snuola  as  a  condition  to  the  utilization  of 
rlihts-c*-wav  over  public  lands.  It  has 
»ught  to  advance,  without  congressional 
authorl^tlon  a  viu^tly  expensive  nation- 
wide elKtrUal  tran.smlsslon  grid. 
Betrayal  of  the  Farmer 

This  administration  has  refused.  Incred- 
ibly td  honor  the  clear  mandate  of  Amer- 
ican w|>e<it  farmers,  in  the  largest  farm  ref- 
erendum ever  held,  to  free  them  of  rigid 
PederaJ  controls  and  to  restore  their  birth- 
right tj.)  make  their  own  management  decl- 

ilona.  J 

It  h%£  strangled  the  Republican  rural  Oe- 
Telopnjent  program  with  redupe  and  ne- 
glected Us  most   essential   Ingredient— local 

It  h«is  broken  its  major  promises  to  farm 
p«>ple,  dropping  the  parity  ratio  to  Its  low- 
rni  levpi  since  1939.  It  has  dumped  surplus 
itocka  so  as  to  lower  farm  income  and  in- 
crease the  vicious  cost-price  squeeze  on  the 
(armei! 

It  h4s  evidenced  hostility  toward  American 
UTestock  producers  by  proposals  to  establish 
mandatorr  marketing  quotas  on  all  livestock. 
to  flnq  anh.  imprison  dairy  farmers  falling  to 
maintain  federally  acceptable  records,  and 
to  establish  a  subsidized  grazlng-cropland 
conveislon  program.  It  has  allowed  Imports 
of  beef  and  other  meat  products  to  rise  to 
tn  alKlme  high  during  a  slump  In  cattle 
prlcea  which  was  aggravated  by  Government 
grain  sales. 
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Neglect  of  Natural  Resources 
Thle  administration   has   delayed  the  ex- 
peditious handling  of  oil  shale  patent  ap- 
plications and   the  early  development  of  a 
domestic  oil  shale  industry. 

It  lias  allowed  the  deterioration  of  the 
domefltlc  mining  and  petroleumlndustrles. 
Including  displacement  of  domestic  markew 
by  fonelgn  imports. 


It  hMM  failed  to  protect  the  American  flsh- 
ln«  industry  and  has  retreated  from  policies 
providing  equitable  sharing  of  International 
fishing  grounds. 

Fiscal  Irresponsibility 
This  administration  has  mislead  the  Amer- 
ican people  by  such  budget  manipulations 
as  crowding  spending  Into  the  previous  fiscal 
year,  presenting  a  proposal  to  sell  off  ys 
blUlon  In  Government  assets  as  a  cut  in 
spending,  and  using  bookkeeping  devices  to 
make  expenditures  seem  smaller  than  they 
actually  are. 

It  haa.  despite  pledges  of  economy,  bur- 
dened thlB  Nation  with  four  unbalanced 
budgets  In  a  row,  creating  deficits  totaling 
826  bllUon.  with  still  more  debt  to  come, 
reflecting  a  rate  of  sustained  deficit  spending 
uxunatched  In  peacetime. 

It  haa  failed  to  establish  sensible  priorities 
for  Federal  funds.  In  consequence,  It  has 
undertaken  needlessly  expensive  crash  pro- 
grams as  for  example  accelerating  a  trip  to 
the  moon,  to  the  neglect  of  other  critical 
needs  such  as  research  Into  health  and  the 
increasingly  serious  problems  of  air  and  wa- 
ter pollution  and  urban  crowding. 

This  administration  has  continued  to  en- 
danger retirement  under  social  security  for 
millions  of  citizens:  it  has  attempted  to  over- 
load the  system  with  costly,  unrelated  pro- 
grams which  Ignore  the  dangers  of  overly 
regressive  taxation  and  the  unfairness  of 
forcing  the  poor  to  finance  such  programs 
for  the  rich.  ,         , 

It  has  demanded  the  elimination  of  a  sub- 
stantial portion  of  personal  income  ta.x 
deductions  for  charitable  and  church  contri- 
butions, for  real  property  taxes  paid  by  home 
owners  and  for  Interest  payments.  The 
elimination  of  these  deductions  would  Im- 
pose great  hardship  upon  millions  of  our 
citizens  and  discourage  the  growth  of  some 
of  the  finest  organizations  In  America. 

This  administration  has  impeded  Investi- 
gations of  suspected  wrongdoing  which 
might  implicate  public  officials  In  the  high- 
est offices  in  the  land.  It  has  thus  aroused 
lustlflable  resentment  against  those  who  use 
the  high  road  of  public  service  as  the  low 
road  to  Illicitly  acquired  wealth. 

It  has  permitted  the  quality  and  morale 
of  the  poetal  system  to  deteriorate  and  dras- 
tically restricted  Its  services.  It  has  made 
the  Post  Office  almost  Inaccessible  to  mll- 
llona  of  working  people,  reduced  the  once 
admired  parcel  post  system  to  a  national 
laughingstock— and  yet  It  Is  Intimated  that 
Amirlams  may  soon  have  to  pay  8  cents  for 
a  fiTBt-clasa  postage  stamp. 

It  has  resisted  personal  Income  tax  credits 
for  education,  always  preferring  the  route 
leading  to  Federal  control  over  our  schools. 
Some  leading  Democrats  have  even  cam- 
nalgned  politically  In  favor  of  such  Ux  cred- 
^  while  voting  against  them  In  Congress. 
contrary  to  She  Intent  of  the  Manpower 
Training  Act,  It  has  sought  to  extend  De- 
partment of  Labor  Influence  over  vocational 
education. 

Discord  and  Discontent 
This  administration  has  exploited  Inter- 
racial  tensions  by  extravagant  campaign 
promises,  without  fulflllment.  playing  on 
the  lust  aspirations  of  the  minority  groups. 
encouraging  disorderly  and  lawless  elements. 
and  ineffectually  administering  the  laws 

It  haa  subjected  career  civil  servants  and 
oart-tlme  Federal  employees.  Including  em- 
Dloyees  of  the  Agriculture  Department,  to 
DOlUical  pressures  harmful  to  the  integrity 
S'  the  entire  Federal  service.  It  has  weak- 
ened veterans  preference  In  Federal  Jobs. 

It  haa  made  Federal  Intervention,  even  on 
the  Prealdentlal  level,  a  standard  operating 
practice  in  labor  disputes,  thus  menacing  the 
Sntlre  ayttem  of  free  coUectlve  bargaining. 
It  haa  rworted  to  police  state  tactics^  us- 
ing the  great  power  of  Federal  departments 


and  agencies,  to  compel  compliance  with 
administration  desires,  notably  In  the  steel 
price  dispute.  The  Department  of  Justice, 
in  particular,  has  been  used  Improperly  to 
achieve  partisan  political,  economic,  and 
legislative  goals.  This  abuse  of  power 
should  be  the  subject  of  a  congressional  In- 
vestigation. 

Weakening  Responsibility 
This  administration  has  moved,  through 
such  undertakings  as  Its  so-called  war  on 
poverty,  accelerated  public  works  and  the 
new  communities  program  In  the  1964  hous- 
ing proposal,  to  establish  new  Federal  offices 
duplicating  existing  agencies,  bypassing  the 
State  capitals,  thrusting  aside  local  govern- 
ment and  siphoning  off  to  Washington  the 
administration  of  private  citizen  and  com- 
munity affairs. 

It  has  undermined  the  federally  assisted. 
State-operated  medical  and  hospital  assist- 
ance program,  while  using— and  abusing— 
Federal  authority  to  force  a  compulsory  hos- 
pital program  upon  the  people  and  the  Con- 
gress. 

This  entimeration  Is  necessarily  Incom- 
plete It  does  not  exhaust  the  catalog 
of  misdeeds  and  failures  of  the  present 
administration.  And  let  the  Nation  realize 
that  the  full  Impact  of  these  many  Ul-con- 
ceived  and  ill-fated  activities  of  the  Demo- 
cratic administration  is  yet  to  come. 


SECTION    3 

The  Republican  alternative 
We  Republicans  are  not  content  to  record 
Democratic  misdeeds  and  failures.  We  now 
offer  policies  and  programs  n*w  In  concep- 
tion and  dynamic  in  operation.  These  we 
urge  to  recapture  initiative  for  freedom  at 
home  and  abroad  and  to  rebuild  our 
strength  at  home. 

Nor  is  this  a  new  role.  Republican  Presi- 
dents from  Abraham  Lincoln  to  Dwlght  D. 
Eisenhower  stand  as  witnesses  that  RepubU- 
can  leadership  Is  steadfast  In  principle,  clear 
in  purpose,  and  committed  to  progress.  The 
many  achievements  of  the  Eisenhower  ad- 
ministration in  strengthening  peace  abroad 
and  the  well-being  of  all  at  home  have  been 
unmatched  in  recent  times.  A  new  Republi- 
can administration  will  stand  proudly  on 
this  record. 

We  do  not  submit,  in  this  platform,  ex- 
travagant promises  to  be  cynically  cast  aside 
after  election  day.  Rather,  we  offer  examples 
of  Republican  initiatives  In  areas  of  over- 
riding concern  to  the  whole  Nation— North. 
South  East,  and  Wesl^whlch  beflt  a  truly 
natlorial  party.  In  the  Interest  of  brevity, 
we  do  not  repeat  the  commitments  of  the 
1960  Republican  platform,  "Building  a  Bet- 
ter America,"  and  the  "1962  Declaration  of 
Republican  Principle  and  Policy."  We  In- 
corporate into  this  platform  as  pledges  re- 
newed those  commitments  which  are  rele- 
vant to  the  problems  of  1964. 

These,  then,  will  be  our  guides,  and  these 
our  additional  pledges,  in  meetlnk  the  Na- 
tion's needs.  V 
Faith  in  the  individual  A 
1  We  Republicans  shall  first  rely  on  the 
individuars  right  and  capacity  to  advance 
his  own  economic  well-being,  to  control  the 
fruits  of  his  efforts  and  to  plan  his  own  and 
his  family's  future;  and,  where  Government 
Is  rightly  Involved,  we  shall  assUt  the  Indi- 
vidual in  surmounting  tirgent  problems  be- 
yond his  own  power  and  responslblUty  to 
control.    For  Instance,  we  pledge: 

(a)  Enlargement  of  employment  oppor- 
tunities for  urban  and  rural  citizens,  with 
emphasis  on  training  programs  to  equip 
them  with  needed  skills;  Improved  Job  Infor- 
mation and  placement  services;  and  ^eaeBXch 
and  extension  services  channeled  toward 
helping  rural  people  Improve  their  oppor- 
tunities. 
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(b)  TttX  eredlta  and  other  methods  of  as- 
sistance to  help  needy  senior  citizens  meet 
the  costs  of  medical  and  hospital  insurance. 

(c)  A  strong,  sciind  system  of  social  secu- 
rity, with  Improved  benefits  to  our  people. 

(d)  Continued  Federal  support  for  a  sound 
reseturch  program  aimed  at  both  the  preven- 
tion and  cxire  of  diseases,  and  Intensified 
efforts  to  secure  prompt  and  effective  appli- 
cation of  the  results  of  research.  This  will 
Include  emphasis  on  mental  Illness,  drug 
addiction,  alcoholism,  cancer,  heart  disease, 
and  other  diseases  of  Increasing  Incidence. 

(e)  Revision  of  the  socul  security  laws 
to  allow  higher  earnings,  without  loss  of 
benefits,  by  our  elderly  people 

(f)  Pull  coverage  of  all  medical  and  hospi- 
tal cost*  for  the  needy  elderly  people,  fi- 
nanced by  general  revenues  through  broader 
Implementation  of  Federal-State  plans. 
rather  than  the  compulsory  Democratic 
scheme  covering  only  a  small  percentage  of 
such  coats,  for  everyone  regardless  of  need. 

(g)  Adoption  and  Implementation  of  a  fair 
and  adequate  program  for  providing  neces- 
sary supplemental  farm  labor  for  producing 
and  harvesting  agrlcultxiral  commodities 

(hj  Tax  credits  for  tho8«;  burdened  by  the 
expenses  of  college  education. 

(1)  Vocational  rehablllUtion,  through  co- 
operation between  government — Federal  and 
State — and  Industry,  for  the  mentally  and 
physically  handicapped,  the  chronically  un- 
employed, and  the  poverty  stricken 

(J)  Incentives  for  employers  to  hire  teen- 
agers, Including  broadening  of  temporary 
exemptions  under  the  minimum  wage  law. 

(k)  To  repeal  the  administrations  wheat 
certificate  "bread  tax"  on  consumers,  so  bur- 
densome to  low-Income  families  and  over- 
whelmingly rejected  by  farmers 

(1)  Revtslon  of  present  non-service-con- 
nected pension  programs  to  provide  increased 
benefits  for  low-Income  pensioners,  with  em- 
phasis on  rehablllUtion.  nursing  homes,  and 
World  War  I  veterans. 

(m)  Beevaluatlon  of  the  Armed  Forces' 
manpower  procurement  programs  with  the 
goal  of  replacing  Involuntary  inductions  as 
soon  as  possible  by  an  efficient  voluntary 
system,  offering  real  career  Incentives. 

(n)  Enactment  of  legislation,  despite 
Democratic  opposition,  to  curb  the  flow 
through  the  malls  of  obscene  materials  which 
has  flourished  Into  a  multimillion-dollar 
obscenity  racket. 

(o)  Support  of  a  constitutional  amend- 
ment permitting  those  individuals  iind 
groups  who  choose  to  do  so  to  exercise  their 
religion  freely  In  public  places,  provided  re- 
ligious exercises  are  not  prepared  or  pre- 
scribed by  the  State  or  poUUcal  subdivision 
thereof  and  no  persons 's  participation  there- 
in Is  coerced,  thus  preserving  the  traditional 
separation  of  church  and  state. 

(p)  Full  Implementation  and  faithful  ex- 
ecution of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964,  and 
all  other  dvU  rights  sututes.  to  assure  equal 
rights  and  opportunities  guaranteed  by  the 
Constitution  to  every  citizen; 

(q)  Improvements  of  clvu  rights  statutes 
adequate   to  changing  needs   of    our    times 

(r)  Such  additional  administrative  or 
legislative  actions  as  may  be  required  to  end 
the  denial,  for  whatever  unlawful  reason,  of 
the  right  to  vote. 

(s)  Immigration  legislation  seeking  to  re- 
unite families  and  continuation  of  the  "fair 
share"  refugee  program 

(t)  Continued  opposition  to  discrimina- 
tion based  on  race,  creed,  national  origin,  or 
sex.  We  recognize  that  the  elimination  of 
any  such  discrimination  is  a  matter  of  heart, 
conscience,  and  education,  as  well  as  of  equal 
rights  under  law. 

In  all  such  programs,  where  Federal  Initia- 
tive Is  properly  Involved  to  relieve  or  prevent 
misfortune  or  meet  overpowering  need,  it  will 
be  the  Republican  way  to  move  promptly 
and  energetically,  and  wherever  possible  to 
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provide  assistance  of  a  kind  enabling  the 
Individual  to  gain  or  regain  the  capability  to 
make  his  own  way  and  to  have  a  fair  chance 
to  achieve  hla  own  goals  in  all  matters 
relating  to  human  rights  It  will  be  the 
Republican  wuy  fully  to  implement  all  appli- 
cable laws  and  never  to  lose  sight  of  the 
Intense  need  for  advancing  peaceful  progress 
in  human  relations  In  our  hind  The  party 
of  Abraham  Lincoln  will  proudly  and  faith- 
fully live  up  to  Its  heritage  of  equal  rlghLs 
and  equal  opportunities  for  all 

In  furtherance  of  our  faith  In  the  Indi- 
vidual, we  also  pledge  prudent,  re-sponslble 
management  of  the  Oovernmf'rit's  fl.sca! 
affairs  to  protect  the  Individual  :igula.st  the 
evils  of  spendthrift  government  protecting 
most  of  all  the  needy  and  fixed-Income 
families  against  the  crudest  tax.  Inflation 
and  protecting  every  citizen  against  the  hli?li 
taxes  forced' by  excessive  spending.  In  order 
that  each  individual  may  keep  more  of  his 
earnings  for  his  own  and  his  family's  use 
For  Instance,  we  pledge 

(I)  A  reduction  of  not  less  than  $5  bil- 
lion In  the  present  level  uf  Ffder.il  spinel • 
Ini? 

1 2 1  An  end  to  chronic  deficit  ftnanclnR. 
proudly  reaffirming  our  belief  In  a  balanced 
budget 

(3t  Further  reduction  In  Individual  and 
corporate  tax  rates  ii.s  fiscal  discipline  l.-' 
restored 

1 4)    Repayments  on  the  public  debt 

(5)  Maintenance  of  an  administrative,  leg- 
islative and  regulatory  climate  encuuraglnii; 
Job-bulldlng  enterprise  to  help  assure  every 
Individual   a   real   chance  for  a   Rood   Job 

(6i  Wise,  firm,  and  responsible  conduct  of 
the  N,i.tlons  forelRn  ifTalrs  backed  bv  mili- 
tary fijrces  kept  m'Xlern,  strong,  and  ready, 
thereby  assuring  every  individual  of  a  fu- 
ture prt)ml.s!n»?  peace 

In  all  .such  matters  It  will  be  the  Re- 
publican way  so  to  conduct  the  affairs  of 
government  as  to  give  the  Individual  citl/en 
the  maximum  assurance  of  a  peaceful  and 
prosperous  future,  freetl  of  the  discourage- 
ment and  hardship  produced  by  wasteful  and 
Ineffectual  government 

In  furtherance  of  our  faith  In  the  Indi- 
vidual we  also  pledge  the  maximum  re- 
.stralnt  of  Federal  Intriislons  Into  matters 
more  productively  left  to  the  Individual  For 
Instance,  we  pledge: 

( 1 1  To  continue  Republican  sponsorship 
of  practical  Federal-state-local  programs 
which  will  effectively  treat  the  needs  of  the 
poor,  while  resisting  direct  Federal  hand- 
outs that  erode  awny  Individual  self- 
reliance  and  self-respect  and  perpetuate  de- 
pendency 

<2)  To  continue  the  .itlvancement  of  edu- 
cation on  all  levels,  through  such  programs 
afl  selective  aid  U>  higher  education, 
strengthened  State  and  local  tax  resources. 
Including  uix  credits  for  college  education, 
while  resisting  the  IVmo<'ratlc  efforUs  which 
endanger  local  control  of  schools 

,3i  To  help  a.ssure  equal  opportunity  and 
good  education  for  all.  while  opp<«lng  fed- 
erally spon.sored  "Inverse  dl.scrlmliuitlon." 
whether  by  the  shifting  of  Jobs,  or  the  aban- 
donment of  neighborhood  schools,  for  rea- 
sons of  race 

(4)  To  provide  our  farmers,  who  have  con- 
tributed so  much  t<'  the  strength  of  ovir  Na- 
tion, with  the  maximum  opportunity  to  ex- 
ercise their  own  management  dec:slon.<i  on 
their  own  farms,  while  resisting  all  efforts  to 
Impose  upon  them  further  Federal  controls 

(5)  To  establish  realistic  priorities  for  the 
concentration  of  Federal  spending  in  the 
most  pnxluctlve  and  creative  areas,  such  as 
education.  Job  training,  vocational  rehabili- 
tation, educational  research  ooeanngraphy 
and  the  wise  development  and  use  of  natural 
resources  In  the  water  as  well  n<^  on  land 
while  resisting  Dem'x'ratlc  efforts  to  sp>nd 
wastefully  and  Indiscriminately 


1 6 1  To  open  avenues  of  peaceful  prooM 
In  solving  racial  controversies  whUtS! 
couraglng  lawlessness  and  violence. 

In  all  such  matters.  It  will  be  the  R«piM 
can  way  to  assure  the  Individual  of  n^' 
mum  freedom  as  Government  meets  Ita  pronJ 
responsibilities,  while  resisting  the  SZl 
cratlc  obsession  to  Impose  from  above  unl 
form  and  rigid  schemes  for  meeting  ^u^J 
and  complex  human  problems. 

faith  in  the  competitive  system 

2  We  Republicans  shall  vigorously  protect 
the  dynamo  of  economic  growth— free,  com- 
petitlve  enterprise— that  has  made  Arnerlci 
the  envy  of  the  world.  For  Instance.  «« 
pledge: 

(at  Removal  of  the  wartime  Federal  ex- 
cise taxes,  favored  by  the  Democratic  id- 
ministration,  on  pens,  pencils,  jewelry,  cos- 
metics, luggage,  handbags,  wallet*,'  nai 
tt)ile  tries 

(bi  Assistance  to  small  busmess  by  Hn- 
pUfylug  Federal  and  State  tax  and  reguUtory 
requirements,  fostering  the  availability  of 
longer  term  credit  at  fair  terms  and  equity 
capital  for  small  firms,  encouraging  itnoi 
State  programs  to  ftjster  small  busliw«, 
establishing  more  effective  measures  to  u- 
sure  a  sharing  by  small  business  In  Fedettl 
procurement,  and  promoting  wider  export 
opportunities 

(c)  An  end  to  power-grabbing  regulatory 
actions,  svich  as  the  reach  by  the  Fedenl 
Trade  Commission  for  Injunctive  powers,  aad 
the  ceaseless  pressing  by  the  White  Houic, 
the  Food  and  Drug  Administration  and 
Federal  Trade  Commission  to  dominate  con- 
sumer decisions  In  the  marketplace 

I  d  I  Returning  the  consumer  to  the  driver'! 
seat  a-s  the  chief  regulator  and  chief  bene- 
tlclary  of  a  free  economy,  by  resisting  excti- 
8l\e  concentration  of  jx.>wer,  whether  public 
or  private 

lei  A  drastic  reduction  in  burdensome 
Federal  paperwork  and  overlapping  regula- 
tions, which  weigh  heavily  on  small  bual- 
nes^mea  struggling  u>  compete  and  to  pro- 
vide Jobs. 

if)  A  determined  drive,  through  tough, 
realistic  negotiations,  to  remove  the  many 
dls<-nmlnatory  and  restrictive  trade  prac- 
tices (.if  foreign  nations. 

( g  I  Greater  emphasis  on  oversea  sales  of 
surplus  farm  commodities  to  friendly  coun- 
tries through  long-te.-Tn  credits  repayable  In 
dollars  under  the  Ra^iubllcan  f(X)d- for -peace 
program 

( h )  Dedication  to  freedom  of  expreaelon 
for  all  news  media,  to  the  right  of  acceae  by 
such  media  tt»  public  priK-eedings,  and  to  tbe 
Indepeiidence  of  radio,  televlsU>n.  and  other 
news-gathering  media  from  excessive  Gov- 
ernment control. 

(h  Improvement,  and  full  and  fair  en- 
forcement, of  the  antitrust  statutes,  coupled 
with  long-overdue  cl.u-lficatlon  of  Federal 
p^jllcles  and  InterpreUtlons  relating  thereto 
In  order  Ui  strengthen  competition  and  pro- 
tect the  consumer  and  .small  business 

(Ji  Consuint  opp<*ltlon  to  any  form  of 
unregulated  monopoly,  whether  buslnese  or 
labor 

Ik)  Me.inlngful  safeguards  against  Irrep- 
arable Injuries  to  any  domestic  Industrlea 
by  disruptive  surges  of  Imports,  such  as  In 
the  case  of  beef  and  other  meat  product!. 
textile*,  oil,  glass.  ccwU.  lumber,  and  steel. 

I  li  Enactment  of  hiw^,  such  as  the  Demo- 
cratic iulmlnlst ration  vetoed  In  the  8«th 
Congr'»sfl  requiring  that  labels  of  Imported 
Items  clearly  disclose  their  foreign  origin. 

m  I  Completely  reorganize  the  National 
Labor  Relations  Bijard  U>  assure  Impartial 
protection  of  the  rights  of  the  public,  em- 
ployees and  employers,  ending  the  defiance 
of  Congress  by  the  present  Board. 

(n)  The  redevelopment  of  an  atmoephere 
of  confidence  throughout  the  Government 
and  acrrjM  the  Nation.  In  wlUch  vlgorou* 
competition  can  flourish. 


l96Jti 

J,  auch  matters  it  will  be  the  Bepub- 
^  f  -^^suDPort.  not  harass— to  encour- 
»*°lt' retrain— to  build  confidence,  not 
•«*•  in-X  provide  sUblUty.  not  unrest- 
"'^  genuine  growth,  not  conjure  up  sto- 
»'P!f<C^le8  and  to  assure  that  all  ac- 
«^^  ''^rernment  apply  fairly  to  every 
**  -ht  of  the  Nation's  economy. 
'^t^fr.^^nce  of  our  faith  In  the  com- 

^th*  svstem,  we  also  pledge : 

P'H^^r  continual    reexamination    and    re- 

'iLn    of    Government    competition    with 

"liiL  business,  consistent  with  the  recom- 

£;*tloS  of  the  second  Hoover  Commls- 

lion. 
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.;  Elimination  of  excessive  bureaucracy. 

II  SilTprotectlon  of  the  Integrity  of  the 

^  governmental   services,   military   a^d 

"Sn    coupled  with   adequate  pay  scales. 

"  TM^imum  reliance  upon  subordinate 

Jei  0^  Government  and  Individual  citizens 

mtet  the  Nation's  needs,  in  place  of  estab- 
Sht^  even  more  Federal  agencies  to  burden 

'^[iS^iuch  matters  relating  to  Federal  ad- 
.nfctrstion  it  win  be  the  Republican  way 
S^JPde  maximum  service  for  each  tax  dol- 
ur  text>ended,  watchfully  superintend  the 
fL/nd^  scone  of  Federal  activities,  and  as- 
S^iS^sJmmistratlon  always  fair,  efficient, 
;!;^cS)peratlvely  disposed  toward  every  ele- 
merft  of  our  competitive  system. 

fait'i  in  limited  Government 
sJwe  Republicans  shall  Insist  that  the 
Frflral  Government  have  effective  but  11m- 
u!d  Dowers.  that  It  be  frugal  and  efficient. 
\t2  that  It  fully  meet  Its  constitutional  re- 
gpolislblllt'es  to  all  the  American  people, 
^rflnstance.  we  pledge: 

,4)  Restoration  of  collective  bargaining 
reertonslblllty  to  labor  and  management 
tnlShnlzlng  third-party  Intervention  and 
nretentmg  any  agency  of  Government  from 
bec<.mlng  an  advocate  for  any  private  eco- 
noililc  Interest. 

r.  Development  of  truly  voluntary  com- 
modity programs  for  commercial  agriculture, 
including  payments-ln-klnd  out  of  Govern- 
me>t-owned  surpluses,  diversion  of  un- 
ne<iled  land  to  conservation  uses,  price  sup- 
ports free  of  jxiUtlcal  manipulation  In  order 
to  Itlmulate  and  attain  fair  market  prices 
together  v^lth  adequate  credit  facilities  and 
continued  support  of  farm  owned  and  oper- 
ated cooperatives  Including  rural  electric  and 
telephone  facilities,  while  resisting  all  ef- 
foiis  to  make  the  farmer  dependent,  for  his 
ec(iQomlc  survival,  upon  either  compen- 
nlZtv  pavinents  by  the  Federal  Government 
or]ap<in  the  whim  of  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture 

(h  Full  cooperation  of  all  governmental 
levels  and  private  enterprise  In  advancing 
the!  balanced  use  of  the  Nation's  natural 
resources  to  provide  for  man's  multiple 
neeps 

ifl)  Continuing  review  of  public-land  laws 
and  policies  to  assure  maximum  opportunity 
for  jail  beneficial  uses  of  the  public  lands; 
Inclkidlng  the  development  of  mineral  re- 
iouices 


ii)  Ct^mprehenslve  water-resource  plan- 
ning and  development,  including  projects  for 
ourTgrowlng  cities,  expanded  research  in  de- 
a&llilzatlon  of  water,  and  continued  sup- 
port of   multipurpose   reclamation   projects. 

ii)  Support  of  sustained  yield  manage- 
meilt  of  our  forests  and  expanded  research 
forjcnntrol  of  forest  Insects.  dUease,  and 
forest  fires 

(t)  Protection  of  traditional  domestic 
flalflng  grounds  and  other  actions.  Including 
i&H  incentives,  to  encourage  modernization 
of  $shing  vessels,  and  improve  processing  and 
marketing  practices. 

(hi  Continued  tax  support  to  encourage 
exploration  and  development  of  domestic 
•cAirces  of  minerals  and  metals,  with  rea- 
lable  depletion  allowances. 


(1)  SUbUlzaUon  of  present  oil  programs. 
i^lvate  development  of  atomic  power.  In- 
^eased  coal  research,  and  expansion  of  coal 
exports. 

(1)  A  replannlng  of  the  present  space 
proiramto  provide  for  a  more  orderly,  yet 
amesslvely  pursued,  step-by-step  develop- 
noent.  remaining  alert  to  the  danger  of  over- 
diversion  of  skUled  personnel  In  critical 
shortage  from  other  vital  areas  such  as 
health.  Industry,  education,  and  science. 

In  furtherance  of  our  faith  In  limited, 
frugal  and  efficient  government  we  also 
pledge : 

(1)  Credit  against  Federal  taxes  for  speci- 
fied SUte  and  local  taxes  paid,  and  a  transfer 
to  the  States  of  excise  and  other  Federal  tax 
sources,  to  reinforce  the  fiscal  strength  of 
State  and  local  governments  so  that  they 
may  better  meet  rising  school  costs  and 
other  pressing  urban  and  suburban  prob- 
lems such  as  transportation,  housing,  water 
systems  and  Juvenile  delinquency. 

(21  EmphasU  upon  channeling  more  pri- 
vate capital  into  sound  urban  development 
projects  and  private  housing. 

(3)  Critical  reexamination  and  major 
overhaul  of  all  Federal  grant-in-aid  programs 
with  a  view  to  channeling  such  programs 
through  the  States,  discontinuing  those  no 
longer  required  and  adjusting  others  In  »  de- 
terminedeffort  to  restore  the  unique  balance 
and  creative  energy  of  the  traditional  Ameri- 
can system  of  government. 

(4)  Revltallzatlon  of  municipal  and  county 
governments  throughout  America  by  encour- 
Ling  them,  and  private  citizens  a^  /ell  to 
divelop  new  solutions  of  their  major  con- 
cerns tiirough  a  streamlining  and  modernlz- 
InK  of  State  and  local  processes  of  govern- 
ment, and  by  a  renewed  consciousness  of 
their  abUlty  to  reach  these  solutions  not 
through  Federal  action,  but  through  theh- 
own  capabilities. 

(6)  Support  of  a  constitutional  amend- 
ment, as  well  as  legislation,  enabling  States 
having  bicameral  legislatures  to  apportion 
one  House  on  bases  of  their  choosing,  includ- 
ing factors  other  than  population. 

(6)  Complete  reform  of  the  tax  structure 
to  include  simplification  as  well  as  lower 
rStes  to  sti^gthen  Individual  and  business 
Incentives.  ,  ^ . 

(7)  Effective  budgetary  reform,  improved 
conKresslonal  appropriation  procedures  and 
5Sl    toplementatlon    of    the    antldeficlency 

"*^8)  A  wide-ranging  reform  of  other  con- 
gressional procedures.  Including  the  provision 
STdequate  professional  staff  assistance  for 
the  minority  membership  on  congressional 
coSunlttees.'to  Insure  that  the  Power  and 
prestige  of  Congress  remain  adequate  to  the 
needs  of  the  times.  ,♦»,«. 

ffl^  High  priority  for  the  solution  of  the 
Nation's  balance-of-payment  difficulties  to 
a«ure  unquestioned  confidence  In  the  dollar 
^mtenance  of  the  competitiveness  of 
^erlcan  products  in  domestic  and  foreign 
SSrS  expansion  of  exports,  stimulation 
S  foiS'gn  tourism  In  the  United  States 
SeateV  foreign  sharing  of  mutual  security 
STrde^  abrold.  a  drastic  reorganization  and 
«^lrectlon  of  the  entire  foreign  aid  effort, 
^"Sr^Slucttons  in  oversea  U.S.  forces  ^ 
Manpower  can  be  replaced  by  Increased  flre- 
S,^er  and  strengthening  of  the  Interna- 
tional monetary  system  without  sacrifice  of 
our  freedom  of  policymaking. 

in  all  such  matters  It  will  be  the  Republl- 
catTway  to  achieve  not  feigned  but  genuine 
2?l^  allowing  a  reduction  of  the  pub  c 
debt^d  additional  tax  reductions  while 
meeUng  the  proper  responsibilities  of  Gov- 
SrSe^t.  W?  pledge  an  ^pedally  deter- 
mined effort  to  help  strengthen  the  ability 
of  State  and  local  governments  to  meet  the 
SrMd  range  of  needs  facing  the  Nation's  ur- 
ban and  suburban  communities. 


SECTION   4 

Freedom  abroad 
The  Republican  commitment  to  Individ- 
ual freedom  applies  no  less  abroad. 

America  must  advance  freedom  through- 
out the  world  as  a  vital  condition  of  orderly 
human  progress,  universal  Justice,  and  the 
security  of  the  American  people. 

The  supreme  challenge  to  this  policy  Is  an 
atheistic  hnperlallsm-communlsm. 

Otu-  Nation's  leadership  mtist  be  Judged 

by indeed,  American  Independence  and  even 

survival  are  dependent  upon — the  stand  It 
takes  toward  communism. 

That  stand  must  be':  victory  for  freedom. 
There  can  be  no  peace,  there  can  be  no  secu- 
rity, until  this  goal  Is  won. 

As  long  as  Communist  leaders  remain  Ide- 
ologically fixed  upon  ruling  the  world,  there 
can  be  no  lesser  goal.  This  Is  the  supreme 
test  of  America's  foreign  policy.  It  must 
not  be  defaulted.  In  the  balance  Is  htmian 
liberty  everyplace  on  earth. 

Reducing  the  risks  of  war 
A  dynamic  strategy  aimed  at  victory — 
pressing  always  for  Initiatives  for  freedom, 
rejecting  always  appeasement  and  with- 
drawal— reduces  the  risk  of  nuclear  war.  It 
Is  a  nation's  vacillation,  not  firmness,  that 
tempts  an  aggressor  Into  war.  It  Is  accom- 
modation, not  opposition,  that  encourages 
a  hostile  nation  to  remain  hostile  and  to 
remain  aggressive. 

The  road  to  peace  Is  a  road  not  of  fawning 
amiability  but  of  strength  and  respect.  Re- 
publicans Judge  foreign  policy  by  Its  success 
In  advancing  freedom  and  Justice,  not  by  Its 
effect  on  InternaUonal  prestige  polls. 

In  making  foreign  policy,  these  will  be  our 
guidelines : 

Trusting  ourselves  and  our  friends 

(1)  Secrecy  In  foreign  policy  must  be  at 
a  minimum,  public  understanding  at  a  maxi- 
mum. Cmr  own  citizens,  rather  than  those 
of  other  nations,  should  be  accorded  primary 
trust. 

(2)  Consultation  v?lth  our  allies  should 
take  precedence  over  direct  negotiations  with 
Communist  powers.  The  bypassing  of  our 
allies  has  contributed  greatly  to  the  shatter- 
ing of  free  world  unity  and  to  the  loss  of 
free  world  continuity  in  opposing  com- 
munism. 

Communism's  course 

(3)  We  reject  the  notion  that  communism 
has  abandoned  its  goal  of  world  domination, 
or  that  fat  and  well-fed  Communists  are  less 
dangerous  than  lean  and  hungry  ones.  We 
also  reject  the  notion  that  the  United  States 
should  take  sides  in  the  Slno-Sovlet  rift. 

Republican  foreign  p>olicy  starts  with  the 
assumption  that  communism  Is  the  enemy 
of  this  Nation  in  every  sense  until  it  can 
prove  that  its  erunlty  has  been  abandoned. 

(4)  We  hold  that  trade  with  Communist 
countries  should  not  be  dh-ected  toward  the 
enhancement  of  their  power  and  Influence 
but  could  only  be  Justified  If  It  woiUd  serve 
to  diminish  their  power. 

(5)  We  are  opposed  to  the  recognition  of 
Red  China.  We  oppose  Its  admission  Into 
the  United  Nations.  We  steadfastly  support 
free  China. 

(6)  In  negotiations  with  Communists,  Re- 
publicans will  probe  tirelessly  for  reasonable, 
practicable,  and  trtistworthy  agreements. 
However,  we  will  never  abandon  Insistence  on 
advantages  for  the  free  world. 

(7)  Republicans  will  continue  to  work  for 
the  realization  of  the  open  skle«  policy  pro- 
posed In  1955  by  President  Elsenhower.  Only 
open  societies  offer  real  hope  of  confidence 
among  nations. 

Communism's  captives 

(8)  Republicans  reaffirm  theh:  long-stand- 
ing commitment  to  a  course  leading  to  even- 
tual liberation  of  the  Communist-dominated 
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natlODB  of  Kaat«rn  Europ«.  A«ta.  and  Latin 
America.  Including  the  peoples  ot  Hungary. 
Poland,  Kast  Oermany,  Czechoslovakia.  Ru- 
mania, Albania.  Bulgaria.  Latvia.  Lithuania. 
Bstonla.  Armenia.  Ukraine.  Yugoslavia,  and 
ita  Serbian,  Croatlaja.  and  Slovene  peoples. 
Cuba,  mainland  China,  and  many  others 
We  condemn  the  persecution  of  minorities. 
such  as  Um  Jews,  within  Communist  borders 

The  United  Nations 

(9)  Republlcaxxs  support  the  United  Na- 
tions. However,  we  will  never  rest  In  our  ef- 
forts to  revitalize  Its  original  purpose 

We  win  press  for  a  change  In  the  method 
of  voting  In  the  General  Ajusembly  and  In  the 
specialized  agencies  th.it  will  reflect  p»ipula- 
tlon  disparities  among  the  member  states 
and  recognize  dlfTenng  abilities  *iid  willing- 
ness to  meet  the  obligations  of  the  chHrter 
We  will  Insist  upon  General  Assembly  accept- 
ance of  the  International  Court  of  Justice 
advisory  opinion,  upholding  denial  of  Uie 
votes  of  member  nations  whic-h  refuse  to 
meet  properly  levied  assessments,  so  th,^t  the 
United  Nations  will  more  .tccur.itely  reflect 
the  power  realities  of  the  world  Further  to 
assure  the  carrying  out  of  these  recommen- 
dations and  to  correct  the  ibove  abuses,  we 
urge  the  calling  of  an  amenditig  convention 
of  the  United  Nations  by  the  year  1967 

Republicans  wlU  never  surrender  to  any 
International  group  the  responsibility  of  the 
United  States  for  its  sovereignty  its  own 
security,  and  the  leadership  of  the  free  world 

SATO:   The   g'-eat    ■ihu-ld 

(10)  Republlcana  regard  NATO  .13  Indis- 
pensable for  the  prevention  ^)f  war  and  the 
protection  of  freedom  N.\TOs  unity  and 
vitality  have  alarmingly  de'er'.orated  under 
the  present  administration  It  Is  a  kevatone 
of  Republican  foreign  policy  to  revitalize  the 
alliance. 

To  hasten  its  restoration,  Republican  lead- 
ership will  move  Immediately  to  establish  an 
International  commission,  comprised  of  in- 
dividuals of  high  cf)mpetence  In  NATO  af- 
fairs, whether  In  or  lUt  of  government.  t.i 
explore  and  recommend  effective  new  ways  to 
strengthen  alliance  participation  and  ful- 
filment. 

Freedom's  further  demands 

(11)  To  our  Nation's  associates  In  SE-ATO 
and  CENTO.  Republican.-;  pledkte  reciprocal 
dedication  of  purpose  and  revitalized  inter- 
est. These  great  alliances,  with  NAT(5  must 
be  returned  to  the  forefront  '  f  fureign  policy 
planning.  A  strengthened  alliance  system  Is 
equally  necessary  In  the  Western  Hemisphere 

This    will    remain    our    constant    purp<ise 
Republicans    will    labor    tirelessly    with    free 
men  everywhere  and   In  every   circumstance 
toward  the  defeat  of  communism  and  victory 
for  freedom. 

The  geography  of  freedom 

(12)  In  diverse  regions  of  the  world.  Re- 
publicans will  make  clear  to  any  hostile  na- 
tion that  the  United  States  will  increase  the 
costs  and  risks  of  aggression  to  make  them 
outweigh  hopes  for  gain  It  was  Just  such  a 
communication  and  determination  by  the 
Elsenhower  Republican  administration  that 
produced  the  1953  Korean  armistice  The 
same  strategy  can  win  victory  f  t  freedom  .»nd 
stop  further  aggression  In  southeast  A.sla 

We  will  move  decisively  to  a^s'.jre  victory 
In  South  Vietnam.  While  connmni?  the  con- 
flict as  closely  as  possible,  .^mertca  must  move 
to  end  the  fighting  In  a  reasonable  time  and 
provide  guarantees  against  further  aggres- 
sion. We  must  make  it  clear  to  the  Commu- 
nist world  that,  when  conflict  is  forced  with 
America,  It  will  end  only  in  victory  for 
freedom. 

We  will  demand  that  the  Berlin  wall  be 
taken  down  prior  to  the  resumption  of  any 
negotiations  with  the  Soviet  Union  on  the 
status  of  forces  in.  or  treaties  affecting, 
Germany. 


We  will  reassure  our  German  friends  that 
the  United  States  will  not  accept  any  plan 
for  the  future  of  Oermany  which  lacks  firm 
iussurance  of  a  free  election  uti  reunification 
We  will  urge  the  immediate  implementa- 
tion of  the  Carac.ifi  Declaration  of  Solidarity 
against  International  Communist  Interven- 
tion, endorsed  In  1954  by  the  Organization  of 
American  .states  during  the  Elsenhower  ad- 
ministration which  declaration,  in  accord- 
ance with  the  historic  Monriie  Doctrine  our 
Nation's  <ifflcial  policy  8l:ice  IH23.  o;i[v>Bfs 
domination  of  any  "f  1  ,ur  neUhb.  ir  nations  by 
any   fx.'Aer  oi;rs;fle   this  hemisphere 

We  will  vigorously  press  our  OAS  p.irtners 
to  Join  the  United  States  in  restoring  a  free 
and  independent  government  in  Cuba,  stop- 
ping the  spread  of  Sino-Sovlet  subversion, 
forcing  the  withdrawal  of  the  foreign  mili- 
tary presence  now  m  l„itln  .America,  and 
preventing  future  Intrusions  We  Kepub- 
llcans  will  rel•og:^l^e  a  Cuban  O  ivernniei,t-in- 
exiie  we  will  support  its  etTorts  to  regain  the 
independence  oi  its  homeland,  we  will  asbi.st 
Cuban  freedom  tlKh'-ers  m  carr%lng  on  guer- 
.-^lUa  war.'. ire  .igainst  tho  Communist  regime; 
we  will  work,  for  an  eoo:iomlc  boycott  by  all 
luitlotis  of  the  free  world  In  trade  with  Cuba; 
and  we  will  encourage  free  elections  In  Cuba 
after  liberty  and  st.iblUiy  are  restored 

We  will  Consider  raising  the  economic  par- 
ticipation of  the  Republic  of  Panama  In  the 
operation  of  the  P.»nama  Canal  and  ii&sure 
the  Siifety  of  .Americans  in  the  area  We  will 
reaffirm  this  Nation  s  treaty  rights  and  study 
the  feasibility  of  a  substitute,  sea  level  canal 
at  nn  appropriate  location  Including  the 
feasibility  of  nuclear  excavation 

Republlcana  will  make  clear  to  all  C».)Uiniu- 
nistJi  now  supportimj  or  planning  to  sup^xirt 
guerrilla  and  subversive  .ictlvlties.  that 
henceforth  there  will  be  no  privileged  sanc- 
tuaries to  protect  those  who  disrupt  the 
pe.Ke  of  the  world  We  will  make  clear  that 
blix-kade,  interception  of  logistical  support, 
and  diplomatic  and  economic  pressure  are 
appropriate  US  counters  to  deliberate 
breaches  (jf  the  peace 

We  will  make  dear  to  all  C<imrnunlBt 
lenders  everywhere  that  aggressive  actions, 
including  those  in  the  German  air  corridors, 
will  be  grounds  for  reevaluatlon  of  any  and 
ill  trade  or  diplomatic  relations  currently  to 
communism  8  advantage. 

We  will  take  the  cold  war  offensive  on  all 
fronts.  Including,  for  example,  a  reinvlgo- 
rateil  USI.\  It  will  broadcast  not  our  weak- 
nesses but  our  strengths  It  will  mount  a 
psvitu.loglc.il  warf.ire  attack  on  behalf  of 
.'reedom  and  against  Communist  doctrine 
and  imperialism 

Republicans  will  recast  foreign  aid  pro- 
grams We  will  see  that  all  will  serve  the 
cause  (jf  freed<;>m  We  will  see  that  none 
bolster  and  sustain  antl-Amt-rlcan  reis'lrnes. 
we  will  increase  the  use  of  private  cipltal 
on  a  partnership  basis  with  foreign  na- 
tionals, as  a  means  of  fostering  Independ- 
ence and  mutual  respect  but  we  assert  that 
property  of  .Vmeric.m  natl'iiials  must  not  be 
expropriated  bv  anv  foreign  government 
without  prompt  and  .idequate  compensiition 
as  contemplated  bv  international  l.iw. 

Respecting  the  Middle  East,  and  In  addi- 
tion to  our  re  ifnrnied  p'.edge«  of  U160  con- 
cerning this  area  we  wUl  so  direct  our  eco- 
ru)mlc  and  military  assistance  hm  to  help 
maintain  stability  In  this  region  and  prevent 
an  Imbalance  of  .trms 

Finally,  we  will  Improve  the  efTlclencv  and 
coordination  of  the  Foreign  Service,  and  pro- 
vide adeq^iate  allowance  for  Foreign  .Service 
personnel 

The  det-eloprni'nt  0/  freedom 

(13  I  Freedom's  wealth  must  never  support 
freedom's  decline,  always  Its  growth  Amer- 
ica's tax  revenues  derived  from  free  enter- 
prise sources  mu.^t  never  be  employed  In  sup- 
port of  socialism.     America  must  assist  young 


and  underdeveloped  nations,    in  ths  1 
however,  we  must  not  sacrifice  the  ^^Z^ 
old  friends  ^^  <* 

Our  assistance,  also,  must  be  ccndlttoirf 
upon  self-help  and  progress  towarxl  thsiJ 
velopment  of  free  Institutions.  We  fsvoru^ 
establishment  In  underdeveloped  nsttongi!! 
an  economic  and  political  climate  that  ■m 
encourage  the  Investment  of  local  capit4i  t^ 
attract  the  Investment  of  foreign  csptSi 
Freedom  s  shield- -and  sicord 
Finally,  Republicans  pledge  to  kesp  Um 
N.ition  s  sword  sharp,  ready,  and  depencUbU 
We  win  maintain  a  superior,  not  mvtf* 
equal,  military  capability  as  long  as  uJ 
Communist  drive  for  world  domination  con 
tlnues  It  will  be  a  capability  of  balanced 
force,  superior  In  all  Its  arms,  malntalnlat 
flexibility  for  effective  performance  lnt2 
rapidly  changing  science  of  war. 

Republicans  will  never  unilaterally  diss™, 
.America 

We  win  demand  that  any  arms  reductloD 
plan  worthy  of  consideration  guarantee  rell*. 
ble  inspectl.^n  We  will  dem^ind  that  sut 
such  pl.m  assure  this  Nation  of  sufflclent 
strength,  step  by  step,  to  foresUlI  and  defend 
.igalnst  possible  violations 

We  will  take  every  step  necessary  to  cam 
forward  the  vita!  military  research  and  de- 
velopment  programs  We  will  pursue  theia 
programs  as  absolutely  necessary  to  assurt 
■  lur  Nation  of  superior  strength  In  the  1970'i, 
We  will  revit  illze  reseirch.  and  develop- 
ment protrr  ims  needed  to  enable  the  Nation 
to  develop  ailvanced  new  weapons  syitemi. 
-tritegic   as   well   lus   tactical 

We  will  include  the  fields  of  antlsubmarlna 
warfare,  astronautics  and  aeronautics,  gpe- 
clul  guerrilla  forces,  and  such  other  defense 
systems  required  to  keep  America  ready  for 
any    threat 

We  will  fully  Implement  such  safeguank 
as  our  security  requires  under  the  limited 
nuclear  test  ban  tre.ity  We  will  conduct 
.idv.iiiced  tests  in  permissible  areas  maintain 
facilities  to  test  elsewhere  In  case  of  viola- 
tions, and  develop  to  the  fullest  our  ability 
to  detect  Communist  transgressions  Ad- 
ditionally, we  win  regularly  review  the  ststui 
of  nuclear  weaponry  '.mder  the  limited  nu- 
clear t^st  ban  to  assure  this  Nation's  pro- 
tection We  shall  also  provide  sensible, 
■•ontlnulng    reviews   of    the    treaty    Itself. 

We  will  end  second-best  weapona 
policies  We  will  end  the  f.ilse  economiee 
which  place  price  ahead  of  the  performance 
upon  which  .American  lives  m.iy  depend. 
Republicans  will  bring  an  end  once  again 
to  the  'pealc  and  valley"  defen.se  planning, 
so  costly  In  morale  and  strength  as  well  u 
In  dollars  We  will  prepare  a  practical  clvU 
defense    prot^ram 

We  will  restt)re  the  morale  of  our  Armed 
Forces  by  upgrading  military  professlonalUm, 
<ir.d  we  will  allow  professional  dissent  while 
Insuring  that  strong  and  sound  civilian  au- 
thority controls  objective  decisionmaking. 

We  will  return  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff 
to  their  l.iwful  status  as  the  President's  prin- 
cipal military  advisers  We  will  Insure  thst 
an  effective  planning  and  operations  staff 
Is  restored  to  the  National  Security  Council. 
We  will  reconsecrate  this  Nation  to  human 
llber'y.  assuring  the  freedom  of  our  people, 
nnd  rallying  m;inkind  to  a  new  crusade  for 
freedom  all   around   the  world 

We  Republicans,  with  the  help  of  Almighty 
Ood.  will  keep  those  who  would  bury  Amer- 
ha  aw,u-e  that  this  Nation  has  the  strength 
and  also  the  will  to  defend  Its  every  Intsreet. 
Those  Interests,  we  shall  make  clear,  in- 
clude the  preservation  and  expansion  of 
freedom — and  ultimately  Its  victory — every- 
place on  earth 

We  do  not  offer  the  easy  way  We  offer 
dedication  and  perseverance,  leading  to  vic- 
tory This  Is  our  platform.  This  is  ths 
Republican  way 
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Commttfee  on  resolutions 
sntatlve   MrLviN   B.  lAan.   of  WU- 

-S^:num.e    01-o.xax,    P.    lf»co«-    ? 
^*ra.  Assistant    National    Security   Af- 

*"*■       Lfitatlve  CHARLES  E.  GooDKLL.  of  New 
ilant  Domestic  Affairs. 
J  R  Bennett,  Mrs.  Joseph  Blmp- 


*Ai»»k)j 


Theodore  Stevens.  Mrs.  EmUy  Sav- 


"•^rtBoris:   Representative  John  J.  Rhodm, 

.j>  Riiard  Tlmmons 

*JrS^    •^^'"^*''"  Grimes.  Mrs.  W.  L.  Jams- 


DOMINICK, 
ABNXB        W. 


"SallfcA-nla     M   PhlHp  Davis,  Mrs.  Ivy  Baker 
MMt  slevens 

*lon!do     senator     Prrni     H. 
iM  loriMcMnrtry 
"connktlcut     Repre.sentatlve 
q™.!    tin  Anna-Mae  Swltaskl. 
^a^are     William    V     Roth,   Jr..    Mrs.   G. 
o«fb*ra  Calhoun. 

^trici  of   Columbia;    George   A.   Parker, 
ifM  C^herine  D  Scott 

norlV    Victor  Hruska,  Mrs.  Janet  Show- 

''Sor^lft     R-^scoe   Pickett.  Mrs.  W.  C.  Cal- 

""nawall     f^   E   Black,  Mrs.  Carla  Osborne. 

Ididid    Georce  Knowles,  Mr^    Irma  Scott. 
nilrio^*     Hepresentatlve  Lesuk  C.  AmENDS, 
wn  Itiigurrlte  Stitt  Church, 
indlaha    John  Burkhart,  Mrs.  Jean  Bond. 

jO^ai   senator    Boi'RKE    B.    HiCKENLOOPD, 
Un  Anha  Lom.is 
jUns4s     Richard  D    Rogers,  Mrs.  Ellamay 

^Kentiicky     Edwin      G.      Mlddleton.      Miss 

Louisiana     Tom   Slagg,    Mrs.   George   Bel- 

''uAin'J    Sumner  T.  Pike,  Mrs.  Charlotte  H. 

Maryland     Edward  T.  MUler,  Mrs.  K.  Black 

MiMenpurg 

ichusetts:   Representative     Silvio    O. 

CoNTX  Mrs   Janet  K.  St;irr. 

McliKan  Richard  C.  VanDusen,  Mrs. 
Inn*  lAverance  ^ 

Mlniesou^ :  Representative  Clakk  Mac- 
Qiicof.  Mrs  Ru.ssell  T.  Lund. 

Mississippi  Charles  E.  Klumb,  Mrs.  Kath- 
K\at  &  Sheelv 

Ml*ouri  Representative  Thomas  B.  Cra- 
m.  ijrs.  James  A.  Reed.  

McXitana  Repreeenutlve  James  F.  Battin, 
Mr».  Harrv  Roe 

Ntbraska    R<ibert  B   Crosby. 

Nevada    William  B   Wright.  Mrs.  Geraldlne 

Stocker. 

New  Hampshire     Dr.  J.  Duane  Squires. 

Sew  Jersey  Representative  Piteb  H.  B. 
FuuNGHiYsEN.  Mrs  Katherlne  K.  Neu- 
berfer 

?tew  Mexico  John  Donnell,  Mrs.  R.  P. 
Wafgoner 

New  York  Joseph  F.  Carllno,  Mrs.  Wllma 
C  Rogalln 

North  Carolina:  John  A.  Wilkinson.  Mrs. 
Loute  G   Riigers. 

North  Dakota:   Dr    B    J.  Clayburgh. 

Ohio:  Representative  William  M.  McCul- 
uxn.  Representative  Francis  P.  BOLTON. 

OUahoma:  David  A.  Bartlett,  Mrs.  Dorothy 
Stanislaus. 

Ofegon  John  Dellenback.  Miss  Shirley 
nel« 

IMnnsylvanla:  Senator  Hugh  Scott,  Mrs. 
Jun4  Honaman. 

Pyerto  Rico:  Luis  A.  Ferre. 

anode  Island:  Bayard  Ewlng.  Mrs.  D. 
Bdr^ge  Jackson.  Jr. 

Sclith  Carolina:  W.  W.  Wannamaker,  Jr., 
lOi  Korman  C.  Armltage. 

South  Dakota:  William  Olbaon,  Mrs.  Bert 
PhUltps. 

Tennessee  Harry  C.  Carbaugh,  Mrs.  Oar- 
f1«n  Elder 


Texas:   Senator  John  Towek,  Mrs.  Tobln 
Armstrong. 

Utah:  Gov.  George  Dewey  Clyde,  Mrs.  Oma 

Wilcox.  _,,„      . 

Vermont:  George  W.  F.  Cook,  Mrs.  Clifford 

Virginia:  Jack  L.  Mlddleton,  Mrs.  Virginia 
Lee  Whltford. 

Virgin  Islands:    Jose   Shaubah. 
Washington:     Jack    England,     Mrs.    Fred 

Nleml. 

West    Virginia:    Representative    Arch    a. 

Moose.  Jk. 

Wisconsin:  Representative  Melvin  R. 
Laird.  Mrs.  T.  W.  Norrls. 

Wyoming:  Richard  R.  Jones,  Mrs.  Asa 
Jarrett. 

Dt.     William     B.     Prendergast,     executive 

director. 

William  J.  Baroody.  Jr.,  assistant  execu- 
tive director. 

MISS  Catherine  D.  Scott,  secretary. 

Mrs.  Barbara  B.  Kendall,  assistant 
secretary. 


EXCESSIVE  FOREIGN  OIL  IMPORTS 
SHOULD  BE  CUT  BACK  NOW 
Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
the  situation  of  excessive  'oil  imports, 
damaging  to  our  national  economy,  con- 
tributing to  unemployment  and  creating 
a  very  real  problem  for  a  major  segment 
of  the  oil  industry,  is  becoming  increas- 
ingly urgent. 

The  serious  and  deteriorating  condi- 
tion of  our  domestic  oil  industry  is  evi- 
denced by  steady  declines  in  industry 
employment,  wells  drilled,  and  crude  oil 
prices  over  the  past  7  years.  In  fact, 
over  these  years  employment  in  the  oil 
and  gas  producing  industry  has  declined 
by  more  than  50,000—15  percent  of  the 
total  industry  work  force  in  1957.  Sim- 
ilarly, since  1956.  the  total  number  of  all 
wells  drilled  per  year  has  decrea.^ed  by 
14  500 — a  25-percent  decrease  over  this 
period.  Crude  oil  prices  have  also  de- 
clined steadily  for  the  last  6  years  and 
in  1963  were  down  20  cents  a  barrel  or 
7  percent  from  the  1957  level. 

The  Department  of  the  Interior  an- 
nouncement of  June  25  that  oil  imports 
into  the  United  States  for  the  next  6 
months  are  to  be  increased  more  than 
70,000  barrels  daily  over  the  previous 
level,  adds  to  the  already  critical  over- 
supply  situation  that  our  domestic  in- 
dustry faces. 

In  my  own  State,  the  Texas  Railroad 
Commission  has  recently  ordered  that 
Texas  oil  producers  operate  under  the 
lowest  percentage  factor  for  allowable 
production  in  18  months. 

This  is  the  fourth  straight  month  that 
this  percentage  factor  has  been  reduced. 
Mr.  Pre^dent.  an  Associated  Press  ar- 
ticle from  th©^  Houston  Post  of  Friday, 
July  17.  1964,  entitled  "August  Percent- 
age 18-Month  Low,  26  5."  is  clearly 
symptomatic  of  the  oU  industry's  di- 
lemma. I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  the  article  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rkc- 
OHD,  as  follows: 

(From  the  Houston  Post,  July  17,  1964] 

Attgxtst  Pkeckntace  18-Month  Low,  26.5 

AUBTIM.— The  State  Railroad  Commission 

ordered  Thursday  that  Texas  oU  producers 

must  operate  next  month  under  the  lowest 

percentage  factor— 26.6  in  18  months. 


The  action  marked  the  fourth  consecutive 
month  the  conunlsslon  has  reduced  the  per- 
centage factor. 

The  commission  adopted  the  order  after 
hearing  6  of  13  purchasing  company  spokes- 
men say  their  August  purchases  wUl  call  for 
a  reduction  In  the  monthly  quota. 

Application  of  the  26.5  percent  of  potential 
formula  results  in  an  August  production 
celling  of  2,794,312  barrels  dally. 

July  production  was  limited  to  2,788,685 
barrels  dally  under  a  27-percent  order.  Au- 
gust 1963,  production  was  ordered  held  to 
2.868,850  barrels  daUy  under  a  28.5-percent 

order. 

The  previous  low  percentage  factor  was 
26  m  January  1963,  the  first  month  the  per- 
centage system  was  used. 

Two  of  the  top  three  purchasers,  Indiana 
and  Mobil,  dropped  their  nominations  one 
percentage  point  from  last  month.  Both 
complained  of  high  surplus  crude  stocks, 
Indiana's  totaling  3.7  million  barrels. 

Only  four  purchasers  predicted  purchasing 
decreases  from  July,  while  five  predicted  they 
will  increase  buying. 

Purchasers'  nominations,  by  percent.  In 
barrels  per  day:  29— Sun,  107.027;  Texaco, 
140  000-  28— Humble,  412,440;  27— AUantlc, 
76  165-  Gulf.  206,110;  Sinclair,  100,000;  and 
Standard  of  Texas,  35,800;  26— Mobil,  230,- 
900-  Shell,  165,700;  Indiana,  238.000;  Cities 
Service,  81,000;  Phillips,  124,736;  and  Conti- 
nental, 26,500. 

District  allowables,  in  barrels  per  day,  and 
decrease  from  July:  1—50,291,  down  113;  2— 
118  522,  down  1,691;  3—363,191,  down  3,323; 
4—213,270,  down  2,335;  5—31,101,  down  329; 
6  (outside  east  Texas)— 130,515,  down  1,529; 
6  (east  Texas)— 104,924,  down  1,518;  7— B— 
136  694,  down  954;  7— C— 121,026,  down  1,366: 
8—1,145.035  down,  13,937;  9—249,190,  down 
985;  10 — 130.253,  down  522. 


Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
because  of  this  urgent  problem,  I  have 
written  a  letter  to  Hon.  Stewart  Udall, 
Secretary  of  the  Interior,  urging  coriSid- 
eration  for  proposals  to  limit  oil  import 
quotas  for  the  next  3  months  so  as  to 
balance  import  volumes  with  the  sub- 
stantially lower  demand  for  petroleum 
products  in  the  summer  season. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  this 
letter  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter  " 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Hon.  Stewart  L.  Udall, 
Secretary,  Department  of  the  Interior. 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Mr.  Secretary:  I  hope  you  will  be 
able  to  take  favorable  action  on  a  proposal 
which  has  been  submitted  to  your  office  to 
limit  oil  Imports  for  the  next  3  months  to 
40  percent  of  the  total  allocation  for  the  up- 
coming 6-month  period.- This  emergency 
action  would  permit  Importing  companies  to 
import  the  remaining  60  percent  of  their 
allocation  diu-lng  the  last  3  months  of  the 
year,  balancing  Imports  with  the  substan- 
tially lower  demand  for  petjoleum  products 
In  the  summer  season. 

With  concurrent  favorable  action  on  a 
measure  to  cut  the  Department  of  Defense 
procurement  of  foreign  Jet  fuel  and  gasoline 
by  35,000  barrels  dally,  oil  Imports  could  be 
reduced  by  200,000  barrels  daUy  for  the  next 
3  months.  Such  action  would  be  compati- 
ble with  the  U.S.  Bvireau  of  Mines'  forecast 
of  a  crude  oil  supply  of  approximately 
200,000  barrels  dally  In  excess  of  the  pre- 
dicted demand  in  districts  I-IV  for  the 
month  of  July. 

If  executed,  these  proposals  could  afford 
temporary  relief  to  the  critical  oversupply 
situation  that  the  domestic  Indiistry  has 
faced    for    the    last    7    years.    This    ever- 
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worsening  economic  crisis  has  be«n  reflected 
In  seriou«  declines  In  drilling  actUlty.  em- 
ployment, and  prices 

In  fact,  since  March,  domestic  production 
has  been  cut  by  300.000  barrels  dally.  I  be- 
lieve that  tt  Is  only  fair  and  Just  that  for- 
eign Imixirts  share  the  burden  of  these  con- 
ditions with  our  home  producers. 

I  strcmgly  urge  these  reasonable  and  equi- 
table recocnmendatlons  be  accepted.  If  I 
can  supply  additional  information.  I  hope 
you  will  call  on  me. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Raij>h  W.  Yaiibo«ouoh. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr  President, 
the  plain  facts  as  to  the  conditions  now 
existing  In  the  domestic  oil  industry  re- 
quire that  spmethinK  be  done.  It  is  only 
fair  and  Juat  that  forelRn  oil  importers 
share  the  burden  of  these  unfavorable 
and  still-deteriorating  conditions  with 
our  own  Industry's  producers  and  em- 
ployees. 

I  have  always  believed  that  our  na- 
tional security  and  welfare  require  the 
equitable  consideration  of  the  domestic 
oil  industry  in  the  determination  of  oil 
Import  levels.  I  now  ur«e  this  emer- 
gency action  by  Secretary  Udall  to  in- 
sure that  this  principle  be  carried  out. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  con.sent  that  I  may  be 
granted  an  additional  15  seconds. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Senator 
be  granted  1  additional  minute. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 


TRIBUTE  TO   EARLE   B.    MAYFIELD, 
FORMER   US     SENATOR 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH  Mr.  President. 
Earle  B.  Mayfield,  of  Tyler,  Tex.,  who 
died  there  last  June  23  at  the  age  of  83. 
was  one  of  the  26  men  who  have  served  in 
this  body  from  Texas  .since  that  State 
entered  the  Union  in  184.5 

Senator  Mayfield  served  here  for  6 
years,  and  achieved  wide  renown  as  an 
orator,  and  as  a  specialist  in  transporta- 
tion law.  His  total  service  of  more  than 
a  score  of  years  in  high  public  ofiBce 
brought  him  many  achievements,  much 
acclaim,  and  increasing  recognition  and 
honor  as  the  passage  of  time  permitted  a 
cooler  appraisal  of  his  permanent  ac- 
complishment, unscorched  by  the  tem- 
porary hot  winds  of  political  controversy 

He  was  always  a  man  of  honor;  always 
the  soul  of  courtesy.  He  spoke,  dressed, 
and  looked  like  a  U.S.  Senator. 

In  his  life  after  retirement  from  the 
body,  the  good  name  of  the  Senate  was 
upon  hla  acts  and  deeds.  As  a  successful 
lawyer,  rancher,  and  businessman,  he 
lived  the  best  ethics  and  ideals  of  the 
Senate  until  the  end  of  his  days. 

Senator  Mayfield  s  family  and  my 
family  have  been  friends  for  generations. 
At  a  rally  given  in  my  honor  by  citizens 
of  Tyler  last  April  30.  he  was  there  with 
his  beloved  wife  and  sp>oke  generously  of 
and  for  me.  We  mls.s  him.  We  mourn 
him. 

Mr.  President.  I  a.sk  unanimous  con- 
sent that  two  articles  from  the  June  25, 


1964,  edition  of  the  Tyler  Courier-Times 
entitled  Earle  Mayfield  Services  Today," 
and  "Senat-or  Earle  B  Mayfield"  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  bein«  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follow;; 

(Prom  the  Tyler  (Tex  )  Courter-Tlmea, 

June  25    1964] 

Eari  E   M.\YriEiu  Services   Todat 

Funeral  services  for  Earle  Br.idford  May- 
field,  83.  former  U  S.  Senator  fmm  Tex.ia  wh<j 
died  at  his  Tvler  home  Tuesday,  were  held 
at  2  30  p  m.  today  at  Marvin  Methixllst 
Church 

Dr  Harrv  V  R<inlcln  and  Dr  Walter  Krrr 
offlclafed  Bur;.i!  wa.s  In  the  family  plot  at 
OaJcwood  Cemetery,  with  Masonic  graveside 
services  conducted  by  St  John's  Ma««inlc 
Lodxe  53  of  Tyler  Burlt.s-Wailcer-Tippit  Fu- 
neral Home  directed  arrani?enient8. 

Mr  Maytleld  served  us  U  i^  Senator  from 
Tex.is  from  iy22  until  1929  -He  also  wa.s  a 
former  Te.x.Ls  riiUroad  co!nrfU)||sloiii>r  and  a 
State  senator  His  home  was  at  505  South 
Chilton 

.Survivors  Include  his  wife.  Mrs  Ora  May- 
field.  fAd  SOILS,  J  hn  .s  Miiytteld  ni  Syracu-se. 
N  Y  .  and  Earle  B  May  .-Id.  Jr  of  Dallas,  two 
brothers,  John  P  Mayfield.  of  Corslcana,  and 
Dr  Jack  Mayl'.eld.  of  Houston,  and  a  sister, 
Mrs    Irwla  Hlil.  of  Houston 

PaKbearera  were  T  C.  Harvey,  Jr  ,  Ocle 
Orlmes.  Oeorge  Jones,  James  W  .\slon, 
J.itnes  D  Berry.  Judi?e  Joe  Estes.  Brady  Gen- 
try   Joe  Swann.  Fred  Hill,  and  Pete  White 

Honorary  !»illbfarers  were  J.tmes  S  Oresh- 
am,  C  N  Avery.  B^-n  .Sutton.  James  l>ue- 
love,  Henry  Carter,  Wllt«in  Daniel,  and  Clu.s 
Plnkerton  Sr  Members  of  the  Marvin  Meth- 
fxllst  Church  Board  of  Steward-s  and  Friendly 
Bible  Cla£s  also  were  honorary  pallbearers. 


IFrom  the  Tyler  (Tex.)  Courier  Times,  June 

25,   19641 

.Sen.mipr   Earle   B    .Matkieid 

The  death  of  Sen.itor  Earle  B.  Mayfield 
Tuesday  ended  a  life  that  had  ct'ntrlbuted 
much  to  Tyler.  Tex  ,  and  the  Nation 

The  career  of  Senat.  r  M.iyt!>';<t  was  a  bril- 
liant and  unusual  one  .\  n.itise  of  Overton, 
he  engaged  In  business  here  for  a  few  years 
after  his  ifraduatlon  from  Southwestern  LTnl- 
verslty  in  Georgetown  In  1900 

Tlien  he  moved  to  central  Te.xas  and  In 
1906  was  elected  as  the  youngest  man  ever  to 
become  a  State  senator  to  that  time,  though 
he  had  not  resided  In  the  district  long 
enough  to  cast  a  ballot  himself 

After  6  noteworthy  years  In  the  State  sen- 
ate, during  which  time  he  pnxluced  an  Im- 
pressive array  of  farslirhted  legislation  that 
Is  still  In  effect  u^dny.  he  became  the  younv:- 
est  man  ever  elected  to  the  Texas  Riillroad 
Commission  In   1912 

He  was  a  highly  effective  railroad  commis- 
si.nier  In  those  days  when  the  commission 
had  more  busineea  concerning  railroads  than 
oil 

After  10  years  on  the  railroad  commission, 
he  was  elec'ed  to  the  U  S  .Senate  In  1922,  be- 
coming the  only  Texan  ever  to  serve  In  both 
the  Texas  Senate  and  the  U  S  .St-n.-ite  His 
Impact  on  the  national  leglsl.itlve  body  was 
rmteworthy  In  that  he  succeeded  In  pa.ssing 
more  legislation  through  the  upper  Chamber 
than  any  Member  had  ever  done  during  a 
4-year  period 

Senator  Mayfleld's  work  In  the  State  sen- 
ate included  chairmanship  of  the  Senate 
committee  that  succeeded  In  establishing 
the  S'ate  Department  of  Agriculture  He 
authrired  bills  establishing  agricultural  ex- 
periment stations  He  was  Joint  author  of 
the  Mayfield-Jenklns  bill  outlawlsig  bucket 
shops  m  Texas  He  worked  f^r  Judicial  re- 
form, a  CJLsh  basis  for  State  operations,  a 
better  educational   svstem,   and   more   funds 


for  State  hospitals.    A  series  of  rallrc»<i  hiii. 
also  bore  his  stamp  ^ 

In  the  US  Senate  he  prussed  a  meteu. 
giving  railroads  the  right  to  extend^S" 
lines  into  undeveloped  sections  of  -jZ^ 
without  having  ui  get  permission  of  ^I 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission— a  not«!S* 
decentralization  of  Federal  power  in  one  fltu 
He  introduced  a  large  number  of  bUli^ 
iurrlcultural  and  tran.'p<irtatlun  mattert 

In  1924  he  headed  the  Texas  delegation  to 
the  Demt)cratlc  National  Convention  in  Nc« 
York  He  was  also  a  delegate  to  the  Demo- 
cratlc  National  Conventions  of  1928  In  Hou*. 
ton  and  U*32  In  Chicago 

.Sf  nator  Mayfield  returned  to  Tyler  In  m\ 
Hf  practiced  law  and  served  as  pretldeat  of 
the  Mayfield  Grrx-ery  Co 

.'Vn  outstanding  (jrator,  he  believed  fer- 
vently m  the  U  S  constitutional  plan  of  leo. 
aratlon  of  powers  as  "the  greatest  ever  d*. 
vised  by  the  genius  of  man." 

SenaU)r  Mayfield  kept  himself  informed  of 
current  events  at  all  times.  He  was  t  de- 
voted reader  of  newspapers  and  never  had- 
tated  to  offer  his  comments  utton  cumnt 
events  and  to  offer  constructlve/crlUclinj  or 
cc.mmendati'in 

He  was  a  cheerful  and  friendly  person,  be- 
loved by  the  many  thousands  of  citizen*  with 
wluim  he  regularly  came  In  contact. 

In  his  last  large-scale  public  appearanot, 
he  was  Invited  t<3  speak  to  the  Texas  State 
Senate  In  .Austin  last  year  His  addreae  wm 
an  eloquent  plea  for  responsibility  In  govern- 
ment and  freedom  In  Individual  life  under 
t.he  Constitution. 

Senatt>r  Mayfield  will  truly  be  mlseed  la 
Tyler  and  all  over  Texas  He  had  won,  uul 
bore  nobly    the  title  of  elder  statesman. 

DUAL  emfloymp:nt  and  dual 

COMPENSATION 

Mr,  METCALF,  Mr.  President,  on 
.July  9,  during  the  debate  on  H.R.  7381, 
the  dual  employment  and  dual  comp«i- 
.sation  bill,  I  introduced  into  the  Con- 
cRF-ssiONAL  Retord,  Starting  on  page 
1618H,  a  statement  by  the  American  Fed- 
eration of  Government  Employees  In 
opposition  to  that  legislation. 

La.st  week,  while  I  was  in  my  State  of 
Montana,  in.'<p*x'tintT  flood  damaged 
art^as.  I  rtx-eived  from  the  Re.serve  Offl- 
cers  and  Air  Force  Association  a  letter 
which  purports  to  answer  the  allegations 
made  in  the  statement  by  the  American 
Federation  of  Government  Employees. 

In  the  interest  of  fairness  to  all  par- 
ties concerned,  and  .so  that  more  light 
may  be  brought  to  bear  on  a  subject 
wliich  needs  enlr^litenment.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  this  letter  be  printed 
at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  beins  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  RicoiB, 

as  follows: 

JU1.T  17,  low. 
Hon.  Lee  Metcalf. 
L'  S    Senate, 
Wa^htngtnn.  D  C 

Dear  Se.vator  Metcaif  We  were  moat  BUr- 
prl.sed  by  your  Insertion  In  the  CoNoan- 
sioNAi.  Record  for  July  9.  1964.  of  the  letter 
from  a  local  leader  of  the  American  Peden- 
tlon  of  Government  Employees  In  connection 
with  HR  7381,  the  dual  employment  and 
dual  compensation  bill. 

We  Siiy  this,  first,  because  the  National 
Federation  of  Government  Employee*  li  offl- 
clally  supporting  H  R.  7381  as  reported  by 
the  Senate  Poet  Office  and  Civil  Service  Com- 
mittee, and  hnjB  been  active  In  its  develop- 
ment^lnce  Ita  Introduction  last  year. 

Secondly,  we  are  convinced  that  you  ■*• 
anxious  to  see  fair  play  done  on  this  l«u*. 
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««he  of  US  affected  would  desire  de- 
•^Lvto  distort  the  admittedly  compU- 
*?nueition  of  dual  employemnt  and  dual 
«^  "linn  The  arguments  cited  by  the 
«*»f^E  representatives  are  distortions 
■^»,^n  a  little  reflection  and  rtudj. 
J^l^f  ?ound   wanting.     These   are   the 

"?!!!t°t^Tbat"dtial  employment  and  dual 
^Utlon  is  peculiar  to  the  civil  service. 
oooP'^T'^p  that  It  is  the  limitations  on 
I!!,   eiXloyment    compensation    «iat    axe 
**^,urbnlV  to  the  civil  service.     A  retired 
^^  U»n  can  go  anywhere  else  on  the 
■^^i  «t  a   job   without   restriction   or 
iSJtTumltatlon  of  pay.     Conversely   any 
•^*°^r private  means,  with  earned  retlre- 
l^t  oHretalner  pay  from  any  company  can 
°^irS  bv  the  Government  without  restrlc- 
Jfr-Vl limitation   on  his  pay.     Only  men 
"^haie  served  their  country  In  the  military 
'^L  knd    in  most  cases,  must  leave  the 
I^ce  fvrtth   retirement   pay   far   less   than 
*^Z^  to  support  their  growing  families 
"T^hould  be,  they  say)  restricted  from 
%i^y\ce  employment  or  limited  in  their 
compenBatlon. 

T,  tils  siune  connection  there  is  again 
hmuuhJt  up  the  tattered  argument  that  If  a 
??riJ  »2rv.mt  retires  and  then  decides  to  re- 
^Z  active  service  with  the  civil  service. 
^T^ot  draw  his  retired  pay.  The  mlUtory 
m»n  U  in  exactly  the  same  situation.  A  re- 
tired Officer  or  enlisted  man  recalled  to  active 
dutv  immediately  loses  his  retired  pay  and 
U  P&14  at  the  normal  rate  for  the  grade  in 
»lilcli;he  Is  recalled. 

Poi4t  2    That   the  hiring  of  military  re- 
UreeelwHl  v.T-st'.v  Increase  the  coeta  of  Gov- 
enun«iit  and  be  a  burden  on  the  Uxpayer. 
The  AFGE   chapter   states    that   "the    "dual 
■s'  now   occupy   UfetUne  clvU   service 
double  expense  to  the  Government." 
patently  untrue.    It  la  further  stated 
16  'proposed  dual  compensation  leglfl- 
would    Increase    Federal  •   •   •  coeta 
million   per   year."     This   is   utter 
nonsetisc. 

In  ihe  first  place.  It  Is  obvious  that  there 
m  a j certain  total  number   of  civil  service 
lobfc  feach  one  at  an  established  rate  of  pay. 
th'U  biust  be  filled  to  do  the  Governmenfa 
lob    This  is  the  total   civil  service  payroll 
ooet.    Even  If  all  military  retirees  were  com- 
pletelh-  prohibited  from  accepting  civil  serv- 
ice jobs  the  cost  would  not  be  reduced  one 
lou     Full  salaries  must  be  paid  to  someone 
aiUngj  the  job.     Yet.  In  the  meantime,  the 
mllltlrv    retiree,    whether    he    has    no    em- 
ploynient  or  accepts  a  position  In  the  civilian 
econo»nv,    stlil    draws    his    retirement    pay. 
Therefore,   It    Is    easy    to   see    that   whether 
only  ine  or  100,000  military  retirees  are  em- 
ployed In  the  civil  service  the  costo  to  the 
Govefnmenl   In  terms  of  total  civil  service 
paynju  costs  and  total   military  retirement 
coetsi remain  precisely  the  same. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  a  method  by  which 
the  t>overnment  could  save  money  la  con- 
tained In  HR  7381  That  would  be  by  hir- 
ing M  manv  retired  re^lar  officers  (If  they 
coul*  get  them  to  come  to  work  at  reduced 
pay  I  as  possible.  Since  each  one  hired 
.would  have  his  retired  pay  reduced  several 
thot^and  dollars,  a  considerable  savings 
would  accrue  to  Government  each  year. 

P(^nt  3    That  military  retirement  is  a  aya- 
tem  of   feetherbeddlng.     In   this  the   local 
dlreitor  Infers  that  the  "early  or  pr«mat\u« 
retljemenf  of  mlllUry  personnel  1«  *  5«- 
Ubefate  attempt  on  their  pert  to  featherbed 
ind  enjov  two  careers  In  the  Oovemment. 
Thl|  early  or  premature  retirement  is  forced 
on  ihe  gi-eat  proportion  of  retirees  because 
of  ^lliury  exigencies.     Particularly  among 
officers,  very  few  would  choose  to  retire  at 
»  years  but  would  prefer  a  complete  and 
rul( military  career.    This  is  not  poaalble  be- 
cause of    the   compoelUon   of   the  millUry 
fonjes  during  and  subsequent  to  World  War 
n  and  the  necessity  to  provide  tar  a  flow  ot 
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promoUon  and  lor  youthful  leadership.  This 
requirement  la  too  weU  known  to  require 
further  elaboration.  ^  ^^t 

As  f ar  aa  enlisted  men  are  concerned,  meet 
of  them  are  encouraged  to  retire  early  after 
20  years  of  service  lor  somewhat  the  same 
reason  aa  the  officers.  However,  there  Is  an- 
other rwwon  in  their  case— that  Is  the  ^ow 
level  of  pay  rates  lor  enlisted  men  does  not 
enable  them  properly  to  support  and  edu- 
cate their  lamllles. 

Therelore.  virtually  all,  particularly  the 
Reserve  officer  and  enlisted  man  accepting 
involuntary  early  retirement,  must  seek  oth- 
er employment.  Even  11  their  retirement  pay 
were  such  that  they  could  enjoy  a  lUe  ol 
leisure  the  rest  ol  their  years  this  monu- 
mental waste  ol  Ulent  would  be  a  criminal 
blow  to  the  national  economy. 

Also,  the  letter  carries  the  Inlerence  that 
military  retirees  flock  to  the  civil  service. 
Again,  this  is  not  true.  Industry,  educa- 
tion, even  the  prolesslons  are,  In  most  cases^ 
seeking  their  talents.  The  ones  who  seek 
and  take  civil  service  positions  are  gen- 
erally those  whose  specialties  are  ol  pe- 
culiar value  to  the  Government,  or  who,  hav- 
ing served  the  public  in  one  capacity,  have 
a  sincere  and  continued  Interest  and  de- 
sire to  serve  their  Nation  In  a  public  posl- 

Related  to  this  Is  the  next  argimient  postu- 

Polnt  4.  The  military  retiree  will  domi- 
nate the  civil  service  U  HR.  7381  Is  passed. 
It  continues  again  to  argue  that  the  early 
retirement  ol  military  personnel  wlU  ag- 
gravate this  situation. 

The  lacts  are,  as  brought  out  In  testi- 
mony before  the  House  conunlttee,  that  less 
than  2  percent  ol  civil  service  employees 
today  are  retired  military  personnel.  HJt. 
7S81  will  bring  Into  the  competitive  area— 
and  under  pay  restrictions  that  will  discour- 
age almost  all  Irom  seeking  Government  em- 
Dioyment— only  an  additional  10  percent  ol 
retirees.  Ten  percent  ol  2  percent  is  0.2  per- 
cent, a  not  very  significant  number. 

Let  us  all  Jointly  contemplate  one  thing 
In  this  connection.    What  If.  as  they  appear 
to  urge,  the  military  were  prohibited  from 
retiring  until  age  60  or  65    (and  there  are 
many,  many  military  people  who  would  ea- 
gerly accept  this)?     Surely  this  would  re- 
aulre  an  enlarged  military  force,  as  young 
men  would  have  to  be  brought  In  at  the  same 
rate   In   order   to  maintain   vitality   In   the 
flghtlng  forces.     The   only   place  the   older 
military  personnel  could  be  used  would  be 
to  fill  the  positions.  In  uniforms,  now  occu- 
nled  by  the   some   million   civilians   in   the 
Delenae  Establlehment.     There  could  be  no 
other   way.   as   the   American   public   could 
not  be  expected  to  support  the  real  "feather- 
bedding"  that  would  otherwise  be  involved— 
to  the  tune  ol  a  million  jobs.    Thus,  oyer  a 
few    years,    virtually    all    civilian    positions 
would  have  to  be  eliminated  and  there  would 
be  but  a  handlul  ol  clvUlan  employees  In 
the  entire  Delense  Establishment. 

Point  6.  That  HR.  7381  Is  being  passed 
to  lavor  the  military.  We  think  the  real 
reasons  have  been  obscured  lor  the  enact- 
ment of  HJl.  7381,  other  than  to  clarify  the 
current  hodgepodge  of  laws  and  decisions  In 
connection  with  dual  employment/dual  com- 
pensation. The  purpose  Is  to  afford  the  Gov- 
^ment  the  opportunity  to  compete  with 
industry  for  the  most  capable,  competent 
employees,  whether  among  veterans  from 
colleges,  from  other  civilian  pursuits,  or 
from  military  service  of  long  standing . 

It  would  be  easy  to  continue  to  refute  the 
many  other  Insidious  Innuendoes  contained 
S  the  letter,  such  as  the  totally  unrelated 
iMue  of  Reservists  serving  In  Congress,  the 
merits  of  the  mUltary  noncontrlbutory  re- 
tirement system  (legally  described  as  earned 
J>«y  withheld")  versus  the  civil  sexrlce  con- 
tributory" system,  and  the  astounding  Inler- 
eSce  tSat  the  military  Is  "antlveteran."    But 


why  attempt  to  broaden  what  appears  to 
exist  In  some  minds  as  a  schism  between  the 
military  man  and  the  civil  servant. 

we  don't  think  -it  exists.  We  don't  think 
you  think  it  exists.  We  aU  want  to  serve 
our  Government  as  clvU  employees,  as  mili- 
tary personnel,  as  citizens  and  aa  taxpayera. 
On  this  particular  Issue,  we  ask  a  lair  evalua- 
tion ol  the  honest  questions  Involved  and  a 
fair  settlement  as  a  result.  HJl.  "^381.  as 
reported  by  the  Senate  Post  Office  and  ClvU 
Service  Committee.  Is  one  step  In  that  direc- 
tion. 

Sincerely, 

A   A.  Brackett, 
Colonel.  USAF  (RetirM) ,  Reserve  Offlcers 
Association. 

Jackson  V.  Rambkatt, 
Colonel.  VSAF  (Retired) .  Air  Force  Asso- 
ciation. 


COUNTY  PROBLEMS 
Mr  BREWSTER.  Mr.  President,  dur- 
iiig  the  past  10  years  we  have  experi- 
enced a  phenomenal  increase  in  ttie  role 
of  local  government.  With  our  attention 
so  frequently  directed  to  the  actions  of 
the  Federal  Government,  we  frequently 
neglect  the  increasing  importance  of 
local  government  services. 

Today,  county  governments  are  spend- 
ing nearly  $10  bilUon  each  year  and  axe 
employing  1  million  people  to  serve 
America's  increasing  population  and 
their  growing  needs. 

The  growth  of  local  government  has 
largely  resulted  from  a  boom  in  citlaen 
interest  in  civic  affairs.  This  local  jnl- 
tiative.  coupled  with  increased  intergov- 
ernmental cooperation,  has  created  a 
new  era.  which  can  best  be  described  as 
an  era  of  constructive  cooperation. 

While  much  has  already  been  done  to 
improve  our  Nation's  communities  we 
still  need  to  tangle  with  many  unsolved 
problems  and  unmet  needs. 

A  recent  editorial  published  in  the 
Suburban  Record,  of  Montgomery 
CouSty  Md..  highlighted  "Seven 
Scourges"  which  affect  nearly  every 
American  community.  These  Problems, 
which  were  delineated  by  Bernard  Hil- 
lenbrand, executive  director  of  «he  Na- 
tional Association  of  Counties,  mustbe 
solved  The  solutions  require  local 
initiative  and  intergovernmental  coop- 
eration. ,  i,V,„-« 

Postponement  of  the  attack  on  these 
problems  will  place  an  indebUble  mark 
Sn  America's  landscape:  it  will  result  in 
a  soiled  heritage  for  our  children. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unwiimous  con- 
sent to  have  this  editorial  printed  In 

^^^eTbeing  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Ricord. 

as  follows: 

CouNTT  Problems 
In  a  speech  delivered  last  week  before  toe 
42d  AnnlTl  Convention  ol  the  I^aak  Walton 
League  ol  America,  held  at  davenport  loira. 
BeSard  F.  Hillenbrand,  executive  director 
01  tSrSatlonal  Association  ol  Countles^^ 
seven  scourges  which  are  a  plague  on  almoet 
every  community  In  the  Nation. 

He  listed  them  as:  ^     ^^  ^    „„«    ♦>,-, 

1.  Automobile    graveyards   that   line    the 

''l^'^en.  exposed  garbage  disposal  dumps. 

3.  Dilapidated  signs  and  ^Jl"^*^-  „_, 

4.  Pouutlon  ol  our  water  and  air  n»^^- 

5.  unwarranted  spot  and  leapfrog  residen- 
tial development. 
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more  than  2.5  million  people  will  visit         I^r.  President.  I  ask  unanlaioui 
the  canal  this  summer,  many  of  them     sent  that  the  editorial  be  printed  in  tii> 
during  the  2-week  celebration  period  at     Recoud.  ^ 


6.  HOOMB  built  on  the  flood  plains. 

7.  Tb«  lack  at  local  planning 
iir.  Hlllanbrand  said:  "It  Is  not  necessary 

for  m*  to  enumerate   the   Hi  effects  of  the      ».  j»t.  ^^wwi.  #  ^.  l. 

seven  Mourf«.  Their  depressive  impact  on  ^^  ^nd  of  July  and  the  beginning  of  There  being  no  objection,  the  edltortsi 
property  Talues.  esthetic  sensibilities,  and  August.  Several  hundred  local  residents  was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  R»oq» 
health  oonalderatlons  are  readily  apparent      have    planned    an    exciting    program    of     as  follows:      .  "-^^i, 

"Deeptt*  the  deleterious  effect  of  the  seven     entertainment    for    people    of    all    ages.  xhe  Economics  or  Hichek  Ed 

•courgeB,  they  can  be  controlled  and  even-      It  will  include  a  variety  of  contests  for      ,„      ^    .    ^    vandiui'rirt  ^*=*"o» 

tuaUy  eliminated  through  an  active  program     schoolchildren,     fireworks,     dancing,     a  ^  WOWO   Port  Wftvn**"T*I!l\  °'*°'«*- 

of  pubUc  pTticlpatlon  In   the  development      ^^^,  ^f  ^^^  cape  Cod  homes,  and  an  art         ^h,  economic,  of  h.U  .!, 
of  local  plans  to  improve  a  community  and      „v,„„.   v,..   tv,„   d«.,-^«  «r„-«v,„^    *-♦    a  ^"*  economics  of  higher  educaUon  ars  h^ 

a  similar  degree  of  enthusiastic  support  in  show  by  the  Bourne- Wareham  Art  A-s-  gi^^ung  to  dlcute  that  educational  SdST 
the  implementation  of  these  plans.  soclatlon.     There  will  also  be  a  parade,      tunity  can  no  longer  be  measured  in  toai 

"This  goal  can  be  achieved  through  an  i"  which  representatives  of  all  branches  of  brainpower  There  was  a  time  when  » 
enlightened.  Informed,  and  Interested  public  of  the  US.  Armed  Forces  will  partlci-  bright  youngster  could  reasonably  expect  to 
We  need  active  and  effective  citizen  plan-  pate;  and  there  will  be  an  exhibition  by  attend  the  college  of  his  choice  Howerw 
nlng  committees  which  will  Join  forces  with  the  Thunderbirds  the  U  S  Air  Force  *'"^^  ^^^  '''*'*'  wave  of  high  school  graduatu' 
their   local    governments    in    a    constructive      precision  flving  team  flxKllng    college    campuses    throughout  the 

manner  to  help  guide  the  development  and  t^  '  ow^f      !,n     i^^.,i     ^«,.(h„„»c     ur.,.        '"^ntry.  in.itltutlons  of  higher  learning  hin 

destiny  of  every  community  In  the  Nation   '      ,    /"  ^^^^^'     ^^l     '^*'''.'     residents     have      had   to  restrict  admissions   to  the^ghOS 

Mr.  Hillenbrand  cited  remarkable  accom-  Jolted  to  extend  kjenuine  Capo  Cod  hos-  students  and  those  who  because  of  sctoJar- 
plislmienu  of  county  governments  during  Pltallty  to  the  thousands  of  people  who  ships  or  family  flnanclal  backing  cxma 
the  1960's  when  It  was  recognized  that  a  will  visit  the  canal  thLs  summer.  These  afford  the  expense  of  a  4-year  college  edu- 
large  vacuum  existed  between  municipal  and      active  Citizens   are  offering   not  only   an      fatlon 

Federal  programs  of  park  and  outdoor  recre-  interesting  program  of  entertainment.  "^^  problem  of  relieving  the  high  cost  of 
aUon  dev«loi»nent  Among  the  accomplish-  5^^  ^j^^  gj^  informative  presentation  education  to  otherwise  quallHed  students 
menta  cited'  n    i_  '    n         1        i_  i»"  '"''"'   been    a    major  concern    of  educator*  in 

Vt.  1  -^  which  will  make  Lhr  many  vi.sltors  aware     mHiana     -r>,ov  ^ii.^,,c.«,4  ,k.    l""^"^"  "» 

An  increase  from  5.000  to  42.000  the  num-         «    ,1.,  >■  t    r-  /-^  h-  f      ifia'ana      They   discussed   ihla  problem  lut 

ber  of  volunteer  leaders  m  county  recreation      ^  importance    ol    Cape    Coa  S    past      ^.^^^  durlnfj;  a  meeting  of  the  Colleges  ind 

programs.  history    and   pre.sent   contributions       we      Universities -Study  Committee  of  the  rndUa* 

A  tripling  of  the  number  of  county  parks  congratulate  the  anniversary  committee  Oeneml  Assembly  The  pre.sidents  and  rep- 
from  933  to  2,610.  and  the  hundred.s  of  VDluntefr.s  who  have      rescntatlves   from    three  of   Indiana's  State- 

A  doubling  of  county  park  acreage  to  a  given  their  time  and  have  expended  s\ipport*d  colleges  and  imlversitles  spelled 
total  of  430.707  acres.  their  efforts  in  order  to  make  the  50th      '"'^  ^^*"""  P''^'^  '"""  ^^<"  freiUlon  of  4-year,  de- 

A  1900  total  of  2o;J63  full-time  employees      anmversary  celebration  of  the  Cape  Cod      ^^;e-«fTantinR  institutions  to  be  loca^  m 

10   worked    on    various   aspects    of   county      r-o^oi  o  =,,J.^ocof,.!  r^.^  Indianapolis    I,ake  County.  South  Bend,  and 

rk  and  recreation  programs  l.anai  a  successiui  ont-  p,,,.^   Wayi^.e      They  explained  that.  becaoK 

the  major  cost  of  education  today  Is  for 
board  and  room,  a  college  education  achieved 
within  commuting  distance  would  enable 
thousands  of  otherwise  q\iallfled,  but  finan- 
cially unable,  students  to  gain  a  coUefe 
education 

It  wa.s  also  pointed  out  that  some  92  per- 
cent of  the  students  attending  the  present  2- 
vear  extension  centers  In  Indiana  come  from 


who 

park  ana  recreation  programs 

A  doubling  of  county  park  and  recreation 
expenditures  from  M7  million  to  over  $122 
million  in  only  6  years 

It  would  seem  that  Montgomery  Coimtv  is 
keeping  pace  with  both  the  Nation  s  prob- 
lems and  Its  accomplishments 


"THE  ECONOMICS  OF  HIGHER 
EDUCATION" 

Mr  HARITCE  Mr  President,  the  ex- 
plosion within  the  ranks  of  colleRe-aKe 
youth  IS  putting  tremendou.s  and  urgent 


l''ii''l'iE'l'H   ANNTVERSARY   OP   CAPE      P^'-'^'^^re  upon  our  in.stitution.s  of  hiijher 

COD  CANAL  education  to  accommodate  the  influx  of      families    earning    less    than    $7,000    a   year. 

Mr.      SALTONSTALL         Mr 


students    seeking    a    college    decree       At  These  families  would  be  hard  pressed  flnan- 

Presl-  the  same  time,  the  increasing  demands  c'anv  m  afTording  4  vears  of  campus  iivini 

dent,  this  summer  marks  the  50th  annl-  of  our  mcxlern  society  for  those  who.se  ^"^  ^^*'"'  f^i'idren     Another  problem  faclni 

versary  of  the  Cape  Cod  Canal.    Having  academic  background  has  prepared  them  y^,"  ^-v'-Hr  extension  centers  is  overcrowdin, 

once  Uved  in  a  house  overlooking   the  for   the   .rowing   complexities  of   tech-  5>Tet'en7  [^'th'sT'l'^veT  a^^^^ 

f^"^H  I  ^  P^^f  na"y  acquainted  with  nology,  busines.s,  and  government,  alike  '^ rSTTJ^V^ZltZI cr^^^^^^^ 

the  vicinity,  and  have  been  across  and  put  a  strain  on  the  financial  resources  joint    indiana-Pxirdue   regional   campus  in 

through  the  canal  many  times.    During  of  students,  who.  as  a  result,  all  Uw  often  Furt  Wayne 

World  Wars  I  and  n,  our  defense  traffic  are  squeezed  out  of  the  formal  learning  it  seems   to   us   that   the  4-year  regional 

passed   through    it.   safely   inshore    from  process  campus  offers  a  real  opportunity  to  prorlde 

the  submarine  menace.     Today,  it  is  a  Members  of   the  Senate  are   familiar  a  college  education  for  Indiana's  young  men 

great   boon   to   our   Nation's   coastwise  with  my  bill  to  help  relieve  the  indivld-  ^"^  ^rn"-.uH,l^'.'!l''^''nM''nr^,Vt*inIl"?£ 

commerce,  and  Is  well  known  to  yachts-  „ai  students  financial  situation     S  '>490  *^'^'"^^"""  ^'V  '"  ^^•"^'""^'"K  distance  of  the 

r«oT,  ««^  ♦*,,»  ^„-»-„»^^..  ^f  flov,i^«  K ♦»  stuaent  s  nnanciai  situation      0  ,.iyu,  rnajorltv  of  the  people,  the  measure  of  edn- 

men  and  the  operators  of  fishing  boats,  with  Its  provisions  for  scholarships,  ex-  national'  opp.irtunity  in  Indiana  can  again 

l-nsnermen  angling  for  Cape  Cods  fa-  panded  loan  opportunities,  loan   in.sur-  be  related  to  brains,  rather  than  doilara. 

mous  striped  bass  often  line  its  banks  ance.   and   a   work-study   program,   will  We  hope   the   Indiana  General  Assembly 

Conatructlon  of  the  canal,  which  Is  the  shortly  be  reported  to  the  full  Lab<jr  and  win  give  serious  thought  to  this  proposal. 

widest  artlflclal  waterway  in  the  world,  public   Welfare   Committee   by    Senator  ^^^^— ^—^ 

was  begun  imder  private  sponsorship  In  Morse  s  B:ducation  Subcommittef .  I  be- 

1909.  and  was  completed  in  1914     Owned  hove     Tlie  able  chairman  of  the  subcom- 

since  1928  by  the  Federal  Government,  mlttee,    the  Senator   from  Oregon,   has 

the  canal  Is  operated   toll   free,   as  the  recently  assured  me,  by  letter,  that  he 

northernmost  section  of  the  AUantic  In-  mtends  to  hold  an  executive  session  of 


STRIP  MINING  PRACTICES:  A 
•RIDICULOUS  PARADOX" 

Mr.    HARTKE       Mr     President,    the 
Senator  from  Alaska  IMr  GRnENiNcl.M 


^rt°iS*i?L^t!!^t'^.*L«'Iio^°f''!t^  h^^  subcommittee  on  this  bill  as  soon  as  chairman  of  a  subcommittee  of  the  Com- 

vori^i^.Sr,  fL^^^H  tvfoM^tw  oc  Pos^sible.    In  the  meantime,  the  two  vol-  mittee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affaln. 

York  steamship,  for  which  the  canal  was      ,  .     .^ ^       „  ,.      ..,,         „    ,.1  w       ■_         w  u         i_                 _  a    lat* 

cleared  as  she   passed   through   It   full  ^"^      "^  testimony  on  the  bill  are  avail-  has  been  holding  hearings  on  8.  1013. 

speed.     A  convenience  to  businessmen,  *^'^  ^'''  ^^°^  ^^^  ^'^^^  ^«  '^'^"'■^  ^""  '^^^.I'^l'!"'^'  are  continuing  next  we|*. 

this  line  was  a  wartime  casualty   but  information  This  bill  provides  for  a  study  by  tne 

the  canal  still  serves  coastwise  traffic  l^i*'  ^^her  problem,  that  of  classroom  Secretary    of    the    Interior    concemlM 

decreasing  the  route  between  Boston  and  pressures,  was  recently  discussed  In  reia-  strip  and  surface  mining  operations,  t 

New  York  by  over  70  miles.  ^'<^"  ^'^^  ^^^  State  of  Indiana  by  one  of  study  to  be  completed  in  not  more  than  3 

The  canal  is  also  famous  as  the  gate-  '^^     Nation's     leadini,'     radio    stations,  years,  with  a  report  to  the  Congress. 

way  to  Cape  Cod.  a  region  of  early  his-  WOWO,  of  Fort  Wayne      In  an  edlto-  Recently,    two    Indiana    newspapcrt. 

torical  significance,  and  now  attractive  rial,  the  station's  k'eneral  manager,  Carl  both   members   of   the   Scripps-Howard 

to  tourists  from  all  over  the  country  and  W     Vondagnft.    considered      The    Eco-  chain,  published  editorials  commenting 

from   many   parts   of   the   world.     The  nomics  of  Higher  Education,  '  m  broad-  on  the  bill.    They  pointed  out  that  while 

anniversary   committee    estimates    that  casts  on  June  29  and  June  30  we  spend   increasing  siims  to  preserve 


would  have  to  formulate  their  needs  and 
tnh-o  the  Initiative  in  making  requests. 
Otherwlae,  the  program  would  be  of  lit- 
tle benefit.  Therefore,  I  commend  the 
conference  for  watching  the  legislation 
and  for  alerting  the  natives  as  to  its 
possibilities.    I  plan  to  do  my  part  in 

flvj  1-/. ,—  .       .„i«»ii„    iniriAn     informing  our  people  as  to  which  pro- 

LSX^cHsTn^r^^^nSS^VntS     ^^o'S^f   the   Economic   Opportunity 

^SSrt^sT"  believe  it  deserves  the     ^ct  when   t  is 

»^bf  the  Senate,  and  I  intend  to     most  helpful. 

WPIW"  "AA„^»r,t    ^f    «nnnort     for    the 


,n  and  scenic  areas,  strip-mln- 
ctlces  make  new  barrens  and 
li-ji  Whole  countrysides.  The  edl- 
•STwis  entitled,  in  a  phrase  used  by 
EJSorlYouNG.  a  "ridiculous  paradox." 
^vthoigh  these  Indiana  newspapers 
Jnottaention  the  fact.  I  was  one  of 
^  onsors   who   originally    Joined 


passed,  they  might  find 


jUEe  a  statement  of  support,  for  the 

KEWing  record. 

^  Ptesident.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
Jr  that  the  editorial,  which  appeared 
Zibe  EVansville.  Ind..  Press  on  June  26. 
S^ln  (he  IndianapoUs  Times  on  June 
17  be  pHnted  in  the  Record. 

TherJ being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
T»s  ordV^i  ^  ^^  printed  in  the  Record, 
ufoUo^s: 

RiDictn-ous  Paradox 

senator  Stephkn  M.  Young,  of  Ohio,  is 
hwllngla  »5lll  sjx>nsored  by  his  fellow  Ohio- 
inSenitor  Frank  J.  Latjschi,  to  stop  the 
Jltructtve  practice  of  strip  mining  opera- 
\m»  T^e  Lausche  bill  would  merely  direct 
the  Int«(rlor  Dep;vrtment  to  make  a  study- 
but  iht  Senator  hopes  this  will  help 
dnmstlte  the  frlghtfulness  of  thU  scenic 
destrucVoh. 

•Wiilje  suite  governments  permit  strip 
miners  fc)  ravish  the  land."  Senator  Young 
Hid  •li  Is  at  the  same  time  suggested  that 
Psderalf  funds  be  used  to  rehablllUte  it. 
This  Isi  a  ridiculous   paradox." 

The  'Vldlculous  paradox"  goes  even  further. 
WhUe  states  and  the  Federal  Government 
gpenii  Increasing  sums  to  preserve  recrea- 
Uon  add  fcenic  areas  and  to  create  parks. 
the  strjppers  despoil  whole  countrysides. 


NATIVE  ALASKANS  SUPPORT 

I    POVERTY  PROGRAM 

lir.  BARTLETT.     Mr.  President,  last 

montii  the  representatives  of   Alaska's 

43.0001  Eskimo.  Indian,  and  Aleut  people 

jatheijed  for  a  significant  and  produc- 

_f  erence  in  Fairbanks.    The  gath- 

v&s  notable  for  the  unity  demon- 

by  the  native  groups.    It  showed 

iative  leaders  are  aware  of  their 

j's  needs  and  are  developing  the 

^ition  and  the  methods  through 

whlchi  they  may  press  for  their  objec- 
Uves.  As  I  said  in  a  telegram  to  the 
confeiience,  native  participation  In  Alas- 
ka's bhght  future  will  In  large  measure 
be  dependent  upon  the  unity  which  their 
leaderi  achieve,  the  responsibility  they 
display,  the  inspiration  they  fiuTiish. 

The  conference  spent  considerable 
ume  <liscussing  the  proposed  Economic 
Opportunity  Act,  and  passed  a  resolu- 
Uon  supporting  the  legislation.  Villages 
ind  Organizations  were  urged  to  ac- 
quaint themselves  with  the  proposed  pro- 
gram and  the  ways  in  which  natives 
mighti  find  it  beneficial.  This  was  good 
»dvic^,  and  I  hope  the  native  groups  will 
foUowi  through.  There  are  several  pro- 
vision^ in  the  bill,  such  as  community- 
improyeracnt  programs,  adult  education 
progrims.  liberalized  small -business 
loans.,  work-experience  and  training  pro- 
pami  and  investment  grsints  for  rural 
families ,  which  could  be  of  substantial 
bene^t  to  native  Alaskans  and  their 
communities.  But  in  almost  every  case, 
the  individuals   and    the    communities 


I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  re- 
port from  the  conference  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  report 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
CoNnauMcz  or  Nativi  Organizations.  Pair- 

BAKKS,  AULBKA,  JUNR  20-27.  1964 

The  conference  Just  concluded  was  a  his- 
toric step  for  the  native  people  of  Alaska. 
For  the  first  time,  leaders  representing  the 
State's  43,000  Indian,  Eskimo,  and  Aleut  peo- 
ple Joined  hands  to  discuss  their  common 
problems. 

The  conference  will  be  remembered,  and 
perhaps  honored,  in  conmiemoratlon,  by  fu- 
ture generations  of  natives,  as  the  beginning 
of  self-improvement  for  our  native  popula- 
tion. 

It  win  be  remembered  as  a  beginning  of 
understanding  between  the  Indian.  Eskimo, 
and  Aleut  people;  an  understanding  that  will 
have  far-reaching  results.  It  will  be  remem- 
bered for  the  beginning  of  native  political 
responsibility  that  has  not  been  given  proper 
emphasis  heretofore. 

The  benefits  from  this  and  subsequent 
gatherings  wlU  enrich  our  native  population, 
thus  reflecting  on  the  well-being  of  our  great 
State  of  Alaska  and  the  Nation. 

ORGANIZATIONS  REPRESENTED 

Cook  Inlet  Native  Association. 
Alaska  Native  Brotherhood. 
Inuplat  Pal  tat. 
Fairbanks  Native  Association. 
Gwltchya  Gwitchln  Glnkhye. 
Arctic  Native  Brotherhood. 
Dena  Nena  Henash. 

VILLAGES  REPRESENTED 

Tanana,  Noorvlk.  Kotzebue,  Point  Hope. 
Unalakleet. 

I.    UNITT 

The  conference  emphasized  the  continu- 
ance and  strengthening  of  local,  regional,  and 
statewide  conferences  and  organizations  to 
unite  the  native  people  of  Alaska.  One  of 
the  chief  methods  stressed  to  bring  about 
better  unity  was  Improvement  of  communi- 
cation on  a  year-round  basis. 

John  Hope,  grand  president  of  the  Alaska 
Native  Brotherhood  and  chairman  of  the 
meeting,  pointed  out  that  Jealousy  and  sec- 
tionalism are  detrimental  to  unity  among  na- 
Uves.  On  the  other  hand,  conferences  of  all 
the  natives  are  extremely  beneficial  toward 
lessening  sectionalism  and  rivalry. 

Leaders  of  any  organization,  whether  it  be 
on  the  vlUage,  regional,  or  State  level  should 
not  entertain  their  responsible  offices  as  step- 
plngstones  for  personal  ambition  at  the  ex- 
pense of  their  organizations  and  people. 

n.    POLITICAL  ACTION  AND  EDUCATION 

Bach  native  community  is  urged  to  take  an 
acUve  part  In  politics  by  Joining  existing 
poUttcal  organizations.  Where  these  organi- 
zations do  not  now  exist  In  the  villages,  these 
▼Ulagea  are  encouraged  to  Initiate  them. 

The  Importance  of  Joining  political  parties 
and  working  In  them  at  the  precinct  level  is 
emphasized  because  political  appointments. 
such    as    postmastershlpe.    can    thereby    be 

obtained.  ,    ,  . 

Women  can  play  an  important  role  in  mak- 
ing each  locality  or  area  more  aware  of  the 
importance    of    political    affairs.      They    can 


help  to  make  political  organizations  work 
more  effectively  by  their  participation  in  all 
political  activities. 

It  Is  Important  for  villages  to  form  politi- 
cal Information  or  action  committees  to  ac- 
quaint all  the  natives  of  the  mechanics  of 
voting,  of  the  Issues  that  are  Important  to  a 
given  area,  to  the  history  of  a  candidate. 
Voters  of  limited  education  should  be  assisted 
in  cla8sroom-typ>e  instruction  In  learning 
how  to  sign  their  ntones,  how  a  ballot  looks, 
should  be  given  sample  ballots,  should  be 
taught  to  recognize  the  candidates'  names 
and  should  be  taught  how  to  mark  their 
ballots. 

It  Is  urged  that  the  natives  become  ac- 
quainted with  the  candidates  for  ofllce  and 
acquaint  the  candidates  with  the  needs  of 
their  areas. 

The  potential  political  power  of  the  politi- 
cally educated  natives  was  stressed  with  20 
percent  of  the  totel  vote  of  Alaska  In  native 
hands. 


III.    EDUCATION,    HEALTH,    AND   WELFARE 

Education  is  a  key  to  the  solution  of  the 
economic,  social,  and  political  problems  now 
facing  Alaska  natives.  The  living  standard 
of  the  native  will  be  raised  by  the  degree 
of  his  education  level.  A  great  part  of  the 
responsibility  for  increasing  the  educational 
level  of  natives  iles  with  parents.  Parents 
should  insist  that  their  chUdren  attain  the 
most  education  possible. 

Certain  educational  standards  must  be  met 
before  positions  can  be  filled  on  the  local, 
State,  and  National  level  both  in  government 
and  private  industry. 

The  FsOrbanks  Native  Association  is  con- 
ducting a  statewide  survey  of  educational 
problems  and  needs  and  leaders  in  various 
sections  of  Alaska  were  urged  to  help  in 
conducting  the  svirvey. 

Because  of  an  Inadequate  State  budget  In 
dealing  with  problems  of  sanitation,  local 
leadership  Is  vital  In  this  area.  Leaders 
should  work  in  each  community  to  assure  a 
good  supply  of  drinking  water  and  a  safe  and 
sanitary  sewage  disposal  system. 

rv.    WAR    ON    POVERTY 

The  conference  is  enthusiastic  about  Presi- 
dent Johnson's  war  on  poverty  and  felt  It 
had  much  application  in  Alaska.  The  vU- 
lages  and  organizations  are  urged  to  become 
fully  aware  of  its  programs  and  to  be  able 
to  take  full  advantage  of  antlpoverty  legisla- 
tion. In  view  of  the  feeling  on  these  matters, 
the  conference  passed  the  following  resolu- 
tions: 

v.    RESOLUTION 

Whereas  the  President  of  the  United  States. 
Lyndon  B.  Johnson,  has  proclaimed  a  war  on 
poverty;  and 

Whereas  a  condition  of  poverty,  or  near 
poverty  exists  in  certain  sections  of  Alaska, 
especially  among  our  native  villages;  and 

Whereas  no  relief  Is  In  sight  for  the  Im- 
mediate future;  and 

Whereas  the  plight  of  Indians  of  America 
has  been  given  special  attention  by  President 
Johnson,  in  his  state  of  the  Union  message 
and  subsequently  in  speeches  across  the  Na- 
tion; and 

Whereas  Alaskan  natives  will  benefit  ma- 
terially from  programs  now  being  advocated 
for  Indians  of  the  Ignited  States,  by  various 
Federal  and  State  agencies:   Now.  therefore. 

be  it  .,.,*■      n. 

Resolved,  by  the  Conference  of  Native  Or- 
ganizations, representing  the  43.000  natives 
of  Alaska,  assembled  in  Fairbanks.  Alaska, 
n  this  27th  day  of  June  1964.  respectfully 
request  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs,  Gov. 
William  A.  Egan,  Senator  Ernest  Gruening, 
Senator  E.  L.  (Bob)  Bartlett,  and  Represen- 
tative Ralph  J.  Rivms,  include  Alaska  in  any 
program.  Federal  or  State,  ^  lf^Pf°][«  ,^S* 
economic  condition  of  our  original  Ameri- 
cans; be  It  further 
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Resolvtd,  That  the  Conference  of  Native 
Organlaatloni  endorse  and  support  the  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity  Act  of  1964  now  before 
the  rnngr— ■  of  the  United  States. 

VI.    a*BOLCTION 

Whereaa  tt  U  evident  a  planned  program 
for  th«  •conomlc  development  of  our  native 
communltlM  la  essential  for  improving  the 
overall  Uvliig  standard  of  our  Alaskan 
native;  and 

Whereas  a  10-year  program  Is  being  de- 
veloped by  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs:  and 

Whereaa  a  long-range  program  Is  definitely 
a  recognized  need:  Now,  therefore,  be  It 

Resolved.  That  the  Conference  of  Native 
Organisations,  assembled  tn  Fairbanks, 
Alaska,  on  this  27th  day  of  June  1964.  en- 
dorse In  principle  the  program  of  the  Bureau 
of  Indian  Affairs,  as  submitted  to  our  con- 
ference: be  It  further 

Resolved,  That  each  community  be  ap- 
praised of  the  program  fur  the  purpose  of 
evaluation. 

vn.  ncPACT  or  coNrrnxNCX 

ConXwence  delegates  were  unanimous  In 
their  enthusiasm  for  the  results  of  this  con- 
ference and  recognized  It  as  a  major  step  In 
the  uniting  of  the  native  peoples  of  Alaska 
for    their    common    good  The    delegates 

unanimously  agreed  that  this  type  of  con- 
ference must  be  carried  on  as  an  annual 
occurence. 

The  Cook  Inlet  Native  Association  of  An- 
chorage made  a  tentative  invitation  to  host 
next  year's  conference 

In  recognizing  the  Importance  of  the  con- 
ference, the  delegates  hereby  request  all  vil- 
lages and  organizations  to  plan  and  work 
throughout  the  year  toward  financing  dele- 
gates to  the  forthcoming  conference 

•  •  •  •  • 

IX.    DELEGATES 

Mardow  aolomon.  president,  Owltchya 
Owltchln  Gtnkhye,  Port  Yukon. 

Peter  Simple,  vice  president,  Owltchya 
Owltchln  Olnkhye,  Port  Yukon. 

Ouy  Okakok.  chairman.  Inuplat  Paltot. 
Barrow. 

Bernard  Nash,  president.  Village  Council. 
Point  Hope. 

Tony  Joule,  member  city  council,  Kotze- 
bue.  Alaska. 

Robert  NewHn.  president,  city  council, 
N(X)rvlk. 

Barbara  Trigg,  representative,  .\rctlc  Na- 
tive Brotherhood,  Nome. 

Alfred  Orant,  representative.  Tanana. 

Nick  Oray.  vice  president.  Cook  Inlet  Na- 
tive Association,  Anchorage. 

Ralph  Perdue.  president.  Fairbanks 
Native  Association. 

John  Hope,  grand  president.  Alaska  Na- 
tive Brotherhood,  Juneau 

Prank  Degnan.  mayor,  Unalakleet 

Alfred  Ketzler,  representative,  Nenana. 

Ed  Lutsen,  represenutlve,  Fairbanks  Na- 
tive Association. 

Howard  Rock,  executive  secretary.  Inuplat 
Paltot,  Fairbanks. 

Z.   HONORED  crrsTs 

William  Byler.  executive  director.  A.ssocla- 
tlon  on  American  Indian  Affairs,  Inc 

Jay  A.  Rablnowltz.  Judge  of  the  superior 
court.  Fairbanks.  Alaska 

Herbert  Soil.  State  district  attorney.  Fair- 
banks. 

Satyendra  (John)  Mathur.  division  of 
sanitation,  Alaska  Department  of  Health  and 
Welfare,  Fairbanks. 

Roy  Peratrovlch.  Tribal  Operations  Officer. 
Bureau  of  Indian  AfTalrs.  Juneau 


ATTORNEY       GENERAL       KENNEDY 
URGES  NEW  IMMIGRATION  LAW 

Mr.  HART.     Mr.  President,  earlier  to- 
day. Attorney  General  Robert  P.  Ken- 


nedy testified  bt-fore  a  House  subcommit- 
tee on  the  urgent  need  to  reform  and 
modernize  the  discriminator^'  and  out- 
moded Immigration  and  Nationality  Act 
of  1952.     He  said: 

It  iii  my  conviction  that  there  are  few 
areas  in  our  law  which  more  urgently  de- 
niand  reform  than  our  present  unfair  sys- 
tem i)f  choosing  the  immigrants  we  will 
allow  to  enter  the  Unltetl  States.  It  Is  a 
source  ot  enib.irrMssnient  to  us  around  the 
world  It  IS  rt  s<.>urce  of  iinguish  to  numy  of 
our  own  citi/en.s  with  relatives  abroad.  It  Is 
a  source  of  loss  to  the  ecununilc  and  creative 
strength  of  our  Nation  as  a  whole. 

Mr.  President,  tlie  appearance  of  the 
Attorney  General  follows  that  of  Secre- 
tary of  State  Dean  Rusk,  and,  in  my 
book,  is  an  event  of  gnat  importance. 
It  is  the  first  time  in  many  years  that 
members  of  the  Cabinet  have  appeared 
before  committees  of  Congress  to  sup- 
port long-needed  reform  In  America's 
method  of  selecting  immlKrants  It  Ls 
my  understandliiK  that  Secretary  of 
Labor  VVillard  Wlru  will  api>ear  tomor- 
row to  testify  on  the  economic  aspects 
of  the  proposed  legislation. 

President  Johnson  and  his  adminis- 
tration are  giving  firm  leadership  In  a 
significant  area  of  public  policy— and  for 
good  reasons,  put  .so  clearly  in  the  Attor- 
ney General's  statement. 

I  hope  Congress  will  proceed  expedi- 
tiously to  consider  the  pending  legisla- 
tion. S.  193U  and  H  R.  7700  The  com- 
panion bills  have  broad  supj^irt  on  both 
sides  of  the  aisle.  Throughout  the 
country,  in  every  setiment  of  our  society, 
there  is  tremendous  support  for  immi- 
gration reform.  Enactment  of  these 
bills  would  put  on  the  statute  bo<}ks  an 
imml^'ration  law  which  would  b«'nefit  our 
tradition  and  ideals,  and  meet  the  needs 
uf  our  decade.  It  would  mark  a  threat 
achievement  for  the  Amt-rlcan  people. 

Mr  President.  It  is  hoped  the  state- 
ment by  the  Attorney  General  will  be 
widely  read.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  it  be  made  a  part  of  my  remarks  at 
this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  b«Mn«    no  objection,   the  state- 
ment  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 
Statement  bt  .^ttornty   Oenkr.m.  R'HKKT  P 

Kennedy    nr.roRr    Sib<  f>MMrrrFE    No     1    or 

THE     H'i'SE    JfDKI.\Ry    t'-'MMlrrFF    Ueu.\rd- 

ING  H  R    7700,  A  Bill  To  Amend  the  Immi- 

GR.\TION    .\.ND    NATIONALrrY    ACT.    WEDNESDAY, 

Jilt   22.    1964 

Mr  Chairman  and  members  of  the  sub- 
conunlttee.  It  is  a  privilege  for  nie  to  appear 
t(xl.iy  to  testify  m  support  of  H  R  7700.  the 
aUmlnlstratlon  s    immigration    bill 

It  Is  my  conviction  that  there  are  few 
areas  in  our  law  which  more  urgently  de- 
ma.nd  reforni  than  our  present  unfair  system 
of  chfx)8ln(<  the  Immigrants  we  will  allow  to 
enter  the  United  Suites  It  Is  a  soune  of 
embarrassment  to  iis  around  the  world  It 
la  a  source  of  ungulsh  to  many  of  our  own 
cltuens  with  rel.itlves  abroad  It  Is  a  source 
of  loss  to  the  economic  and  creative  strength 
of  our  Nation  as  a  whole 

I  come  here,  on  the  first  anniversary  of  the 
submission  of  this  bill  hv  President  Kennedy, 
to  urge  the  correction  of  these  faults  by  the 
speedy   enactment    of   H  R    770<i 

.\8  you  know.  Pre.sident  Kennedy  t<x)k  a 
spei'lal  interest  In  Immigration  matters 
throughout  his  public  life  He  considered 
this  bUl  iwnmd  and  felt  that  the  reforms  It 
would  make  In  our  Inimlgruilon  laws  were 
urgently  needed 


President  Johnson  shares  deeply  Uj  tk«. 
concern.  He  gave  his  emphatic  suppcrttt 
the  reforms  proposed  by  this  bill  la  hj,  ,^ 
of  the  Union  message.  Since  then.  haS! 
several  times  declared  this  bill  to  b«  ona  of 
the  most  slgnlHcant  measures  now  befon 
Congress 

Mr  Chairman  this  measure  Is  slmpU.  ft 
is  fair  And.  when  Its  provisions  are  ai4«. 
stood.  It  Is  uncontroversial.  The  most  tv 
luarkable  thing  Is  that  we  did  not  Uutit  on 
these  reforms  lung  ago 

This  metisure  would  make  It  easier  to 
bring  to  the  United  States  persons  with  tpe. 
clal  skills  and  attainments  that  we  asid 
and  want 

It  would  reunite  thousands  of  our  dtt- 
/ens  with  members  of  their  families  fitiB» 
whi>m  they  are  now  needlessly  separaiMi. 

It  would  remove  from  our  law  a  dlscrtmi- 
natory  system  of  selecting  Immigrant*  tint 
Is  a  standing  affront  to  millions  of  our  cltl- 
/.ens  and  our  friends  abroad 

It  would  provide  for  the  needs  of  refugsa 
and  serve  our  traditional  policy  of  aldlai 
tliose  made  homeless  by  catastrophe  or 
oppression 

.And.  finally,  H  R  7700  would  accompllih 
all  these  necessary  go*ils  without  dain&glo| 
the  Interests  of  any  person  or  group,  elths 
here  or  abroad 

I      BACKCROrND 

Mr  Chairman,  the  central  fact  with  which 
our  Immigration  policy  must  deal  la  that 
there  are  far  more  people  who  would  Uka 
t<j  come  to  the  United  States  than  we  csn 
accept 

At  the  present  time,  there  are  approtl- 
maioly  three-quarters  of  a  million  peopU 
who  ha\e  applied  for  admission  to  our  coun- 
try O'er  the  next  5  years,  another  thres- 
qiiarters  of  a  million  will  apply.  There  tn 
differing  views  of  how  many  Immigrants  th« 
United  States  can  absorb.  But  none  of  u»,  I 
a:r.  sure,  believe  we  can  admit  them  all. 

A.s  a  result,  the  basic  problem  for  our  Im- 
migration policy  Is  to  choose  fairly  amon| 
the  applicants  for  admission  to  this  country. 
When  this  hill  was  In  preparation,  Preil- 
dent  Kennedy  felt  that  It  was  essential  to 
concentrate  on  this  basic  problem,  and  to 
avoid  confusing  the  Issue  by  proposing  any 
substantial  ch.inges  in  the  amount  of  su- 
th<irlzed  Immigration. 

Therefore,  with  one  minor  exception— to 
Increase  In  the  minimum  national  quots 
from  lOt)  to  200-  this  bill  leaves  the  present 
celling  on  authorized  quota  ImmlgraUon. 
The  question  posed  by  the  bill  la  not  whethar 
quota  Inunlgratlon  should  be  subatantltlly 
Increased,  but  simply  how  we  are  to  chooaa 
those  who  are  admitted 

Since  1924,  our  standard  for  choice  hu 
been  the  national  origins  quota  system. 
Under  this  system,  quotas  are  assigned  to 
each  country  on  the  basis  of  the  nsOonsl 
origins  of  the  population  of  the  Dnltad 
States  in  1920.  The  goal  was  to  preserre  tha 
racial  and  ethnic  composition  of  the  popula- 
tion of  the  United  States  as  It  was  then. 

There  are  a  great  many  objections  to  thla 
system  A  simple  one  Is  that  It  does  not 
work,  even  on  Its  own  terms. 

One  reason  Is  that  this  system  a8Bum«s 
each  country  will  fully  use  Its  quou.  But 
not  all  countries  do  so.  England  and  Xrs- 
land,  for  example,  are  assigned  83.000  ntun- 
bers  over  half  our  Immigration  total— sal 
yet  these  countries  send  only  about  33.000 
immigrants  each  year  The  unused  numbsri 
iire  lost  At  present.  If  quota  numbers  as- 
signed to  one  country  are  not  used  by  that 
country,  there  Is  no  provision  for  their  trans- 
fer to  other  countries  Consequently,  mfl»» 
than  a  third  of  the  authorized  quoU  f^ 
ur.used  each  year,  even  though  thousands  (» 
otherwise  eligible  Immigrants  In  other  coun- 
tries are  eager  to  be  admitted.  The  fsUnrs 
of  the  national  origins  system  Is  also  shown 
by  the  continual  changes  special  legislation 
has    made    on    the    pattern    of    Immlgrstton 
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.  Tears     That  pattern  so  poorly  re- 

-  needs  of  our  own  citizens  and  of 
,c*^um  policy  that  inevitable  pr^sures 
•  JtS^nd  must  be  relieved  by  humaal- 
*^„r.Declal  bins.  As  a  consequence,  our 
•^Kilgratlon  over  the  past  15  or  20 
•««*^i"^i;ien  further  altered  from  that 
lly  imposed  by  our  permanent  Im- 

«nd*ma1or  objection  to  the  national 
quou  system  U  that  it  falls  to  serve 
lonaL  interest. 

atter  how  sklUed  or  badly  needed  a 
ly  be.  If  he  was  born  In  the  "wrong" 
he  must  wait  to  come  here,  while 
^.._  -,ho  are  less  qualified  come  at  will. 
ffiuian  5clentl6t^-<3r  a  skilled  Portuguese 
ttkmln  or  a  Greek  chef,  or  a  Polish  crafts- 
n  Jltii  special  skills— obviously  brings 
"^  1  this  country  than  an  unskilled  la- 
w«T  iho  happens  to  come  from  a  northern 
flpin  country.  But  now,  the  unskilled 
^^^?Xnt,  even  without  relatives  here  and 
fTrio  claim  on  this  country,  comes  first. 
There  tta  no  good  reason  for  this  result. 

It  tikes  only  a  brief  look  through  the  fU«B 
of  theimmlgratlon  and  Naturalization  Sery- 
1  to  [earn  how  damaging  this  system  U  to 
it  United  States.    Let  me  cite  a  few  repre- 

-nuive  cases  ,^    ^j  w 

^J  involves  a  widely  known  Turkish 
nhT,i3lan  and  scientist  who  sought  to  come 
w  thi  countrv  to  pursue  Important  research 
on  tr^iment  of  heart  attacks.  An  American 
mediaal  schtwl  was  anxious  to  have  him.  He 
m  irlous  to  come.  But  because  the  Turk- 
Bh  quota  Is  oversubscribed,  he  could  not  be 
idmltted  He  already  has  had  to  wait  for  a 
««  and  a  half--and  will  have  to  wait 
non*is  more  before  he  can  receive  a  visa. 

in  isnother  case,  a  physicist  from  South 
^jrtcS  is  anxious  to  come  here  to  pursue 
baalclresearch  In  the  structure  of  metals.  A 
leadl*(f  American  Industrial  Arm  Is  anxious 
to  hlJe  him  here,  and  It  has  been  determined 
thitlthe  supply  of  persons  available  to  do 
luchiwork  here  Is  Inadequate.  But  again. 
the  qiiota  l.s  oversubscribed  and  the  physicist 
will  |«ve  to  wait  nearly  2  years. 

Stdrles  like  these  are  repeated  again  and 
iji^.  A  Filipino  woman,  expert  In  teaching 
deaf  jchildren.  Is  prevented  from  accepting 
I  jol^  in  a  suite  school  A  Korean  radiation 
ipecfellst  cannot  accept  an  opportunity  to 
comi  here  to  do  research.  A  Japanese  ml- 
(Toblologlst.  a  Greek  chemist,  an  Egyptian 
u.'ol<)eist.  and  manv  others  like  them — all 
ire  barred,  harassed,  and  discouraged  by 
our  Immigration  law. 

T^e  third  objection  to  the  present  system 
ti  perhaps  even  more  compelling.  This  ob- 
jection Is  that  the  system  Is  cruel. 

Obe  of  the  primary  purposes  of  clvUlza- 
Uoi^anri  certainly  Its  primary  strength— Is 
thefeuarantee  that  family  life  can  flourish  In 
unify,  peace,  and  order.  But  the  current  sys- 
tenl  aeparstes  families  coldly  and  arbitrarily. 
It  leeps  parents  fron?  children  and  brothers 
fro<n  sisters  for  years — and  even  decades. 
Tttus.  It  falls  to  recognize  simple  humanity. 
It  falls  to  recognize  the  legitimate  interests 
onarge  n\imbers  of  American  citizens. 

Again,  our  files  are  full  of  cases  which,  out 
of  the  simplest  compassion,  ought  never  to 
have  been  allowed  to  occur.  Let  me  cite  a 
iln^le  example. 

A  Providence.  R.I.,  man,  now  an  American 
dtuen  is  seeking  to  bring  his  daughter  here 
fiom  Italy,  following  the  death  of  her  hus- 
band Because  the  father  is  a  cltlBen.  the 
(laughter  Is  eligible  for  a  visa  In  the  second 
preference  category  of  the  Italian  quota. 
aer  father's  petition  for  her  Is  near  approval 
ahd  she  will  soon  be  eligible  to  come  to  the 
Dblted  states. 

She  also  win  soon  be  forced  to  make  a 
avel  choice  While  she  will  be  able  to  come 
tq  the  United  States,  her  three  children. 
aged  9.  7  and  1.  will  not  be  eligible  to  come 
with  her.  Under  the  regulations,  the  prefer- 
ential status  that  covers  the  Providence  man  s 


children  does  not  extend  to  his  grandchU- 
dren.  They  would  have  to  wait  nearly  4 
Tears  to  be  admitted. 

What  kind  of  answer  1b  this  for  a  potential 
American  from  a  land  whose  Amerigo  Ves- 
pucci gave  our  land  Its  very  name?  What 
kind  of  fairness  does  this  reflect  for  genera- 
tions of  Americans  who  came  here  from 
Italy  in  the  spirit  expressed  by  Americans 
like  PhUlp  Mazzel.  In  words  later  adopted  by 
hlfl  friend.  Thomas  Jefferson,  that  "aU  men 
are  by  nature  created  free  and  equal  to  each 
other  In  natxiral  rights"? 

What  kind  of  humanity  does  this  demon- 
strate to  our  millions  of  citizens  of  Italian 
descent,  whose  continued  contribution  to 
our  common  country  is  evidenced  simply  by 
a  rollcaU  of  the  Medal  of  Honor  winners,  or 
of  political  or  economic  or  scientific  leaders 
like  Senator  Pastore  or  Enrico  Perml  or  A.  P. 

Glannlnl? 

Giovanni  da  Verrazano,  the  16th  century 
Italian  navigator,  dUcovered  parts  of  our 
country.  Are  we  to  say  to  Italians  of  a  later 
day  that  they  cannot  come  to  the  same  coun- 
try because  they  are  Italian? 

The  contributions  of  Florello  LaGuardla  or 
Artiu-o  Toscanlnl  are  known  around  the 
world  Are  we  to  bar  ourselves  from  the  un- 
doubted contributions  of  later  generations  of 
Italian  Immigrants  and  their  descendants? 

The  same  can  be  said  about  Poles  or  Greeks 
or  Turk*  or  Ukrainians  or  Slavs— or  people 
from  all  over  the  world  who  have  given  our 
country  Its  strength.  Why  should  an  Ameri- 
can citizen  who  was  born  In  one  country  be 
able  to  get  a  maid  or  a  gardener  overnight 
from  another  country,  but  be  forced  to  wait 
a  year  or  more  to  be  reunited  with  his  moth- 
er? Or  many  years.  In  the  case  of  a  married 
brother  or  sister.  The  fact  Is  that  the  exist- 
ing system  provides  no  reason.  Yet  It  re- 
mains the  foundation  of  our  immigration 
law.     It  simply  doesn't  make  any  sense. 

Finally,  the  national  origins  system  con- 
tradicts our  basic  national  philosophy  and 
basic  values.  It  denies  recognition  to  the 
Individual  and  treats  him  as  part  of  a  mass. 
It  judges  men  and  women  not  on  the  basis 
of  their  worth  but  on  their  place  of  birth— 
and  even,  In  some  oases,  the  place  of  birth 
of  their  ancestors. 

This  system  Is  a  standing  affront  to  many 
Americans  and  to  many  countries.  It  Im- 
plies what  we  in  the  United  States  know 
from  our  own  experience  is  false:  that  re- 
gardless of  individual  qualifications,  a  man 
or  woman  born  In  Italy,  or  Greece,  or  Poland, 
or  Porttigal.  or  Czechoslovakia,  or  the  Ukraine 
Is  not  as  good  as  someone  born  In  Ireland,  or 
England,  or  Germany,  or  Sweden. 

Everywhere  else  In  our  national  life,  we 
have  eliminated  discrimination  based  on 
one's  place  of  birth.  Yet  this  system  Is  still 
the  foundation  of  our  Immigration  law. 

The  Inadequacies  of  the  system  have  been 
deplored  by  both  major  parties  and  by  four 
successive  Presidents.  President  Truman 
said  that  Its  assumptions  were  opposed  to 
the  American  tradition  and  a  constant  handi- 
cap to  our  foreign  poUcy.  President  Elsen- 
hower calling  for  revision  of  the  Immigra- 
tion laws  m  1956.  stated  that  the  root  of  the 
problem  lay  In  the  unfair  and  discrimina- 
tory national  origins  system.  President 
Kennedy,  in  proposing  the  bill  now  before 
the  subcommittee,  called  the  system  arbi- 
trary, without  basis  in  logic  or  reason. 

Now  President  Johnson,  calling  for 
passage  of  the  administration  bill  In  his 
iu^of  the  Union  message,  has  urged  that 
we  turn  away  from  an  Irrational  and  Ir- 
relevant concern  with  the  place  of  an  Im- 
migrant's birth,  and  turn  Instead  to  a  mean- 
Inrful  concern  with  the  contribution  the 
l^lgrants  can  make  to  this  society. 

There  is  wide  agreement,  therefore,  on  the 
inadequacy  of  the  present  system. 

The  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act  of 
1052  contolns  a  sound  system  of  preferences 
Sat  reflects  the  objectives  we  should  pursue. 


Thus,  the  act  gives  first  preference  to  quota 
immigrants  with  special  skills,  ed^*^"*^  " 
training  that  are  urgently  needed  in  Uie 
United  States.  It  gives  other  preferences  de- 
signed to  reunite  families— for  parents  and 
uinarrled  sons  and  daughters  of  citizens, 
for  spouses  and  unmarried  sons  and  daugh- 
ters of  resident  aliens,  and  a  partial  prefer- 
ence for  brothers,  sisters,  and  married  sons 
and  daughters  of  citizens. 

As  the  law  now  stands,  of  course,  these 
preferences  do  not  really  govern  our  Im- 
migration policy  because  they  operate  only 
within  national  quotas.  That  Is  to  say,  the 
mother  of  an  Italian- American  enters  before 
a  stranger  from  Italy— but  not  before  a 
stranger  from  a  Northern  European  country. 
However,  If  we  can  use  these  preferences  as 
the  criteria,  without  regard  to  national 
origins,  we  can  erect  a  rational  and  humane 
immigration  policy.  That  is  the  purpose  of 
H.R.  7700. 


n.      GRADUAL     ABOLmON     OF     THE     NATIONAL 
ORIGINS    SYSTEM 

The  administration  bill  Is  drafted  to  ac- 
complish two  separate  tasks  with  respect  to 
quota  immigration.  First,  it  provides  for  the 
gradual  elimination  of  the  national  origins 
system.  Second.  It  establishes  a  new  system 
for  the  distribution  of  quota  numbers.  Both 
aspects  of  the  bill  are  simple  In  essence,  but 
both  involve  complexities  that  thla  com- 
mittee wlU  want  to  explore. 

It  is  clear  enough  that  the  present  system 
Is  unsound  and  Inadequate.    However,  it  is 
also  clear  that  It  cannot  be  changed  over- 
night    Since  1924,  this  system  has  created 
such   monumental    Inequities   that  an   to- 
mediate  and  complete  change  would  crea^ 
almost  as  many  problems  as  It  wovdd  sojve^ 
For  example,  there  are  long  waiting  lists  In 
Italy    and   Greece,   which   now   have   wnall 
ouotas      If  we  went  Immediately  to  a  flrst- 
?omrArs7-srrved  system,  without  limitation 
ouT^nt^e    quota 'immigration   for   several 
years  would  come  almost  entirely  from^e 
two  countries.     This  would  shut  off  in^- 
gratlon  unfairly  and  abruptly   for  a  num 
ber  of  years  from  almost  every  other  coun 

^"Accordingly,  the  bill  Includes  several  pro- 
vis^Sns  dSfgned  to  accomplish  a  smooth  and 
fair  transition  from  the  old  system  to  the 
new      First,   it  provides  that  the  old  quote 
system  should  be  abolished  gradually    over 
R    ^vear    period.      During    each    of    the    5 
veis  the  old  quotas  would  be  diminished  20 
SS'nt      T^e   quote  numbers   tal^en   ftom 
SeoM  system  each  year,  together  with  aU 
unused  numbers,  would  be  distributed  on  a 
Sew  SsS     At  tAe  end  of  5  y-"'/^^^"^ 
immigration  would  be  on  the  new  bas^ 
^cond.  the  bin  would  limit  the  Immigra- 
tion from  any  one  country  to  10  percent  of 
the  whole  number  of  quote  Immigrants  au- 
SorS  for  the  year.     Since  the  total  au- 
thorlzed  would  be  165,000  P" /ear.  the  bUl 
could   not    increase   Immigration  from   a^y 
Suntry  to  more  than  16,500.    It  seems  to  dm 
?^l^  and  reasonable  that  no  single  country, 
out   of    the    hundred   or   so   In    the   worid. 
Should  supply  more  than  10  percent  of  our 

Immigration  whUe  others  wait.  

nSit  this  llmltetlon  would  only  apply  « 
appucante  were  In  fact  'baiting  for  adm^" 
slon  from  other  countries.  Under  this  bUi. 
Ske  the  present  law.  there  would  be  no 
unused  quote  numbers.  If  they  were  no 
T^ed  initially  by  the  country  to  wWch  they 
Te^^J,  they  would  be  rea^lpied  to 
countries  which  need  and  want  them. 

Finallv  the  bUl  provides  the  flexibUlty 
neSS?to  dekl  with  unforeseeable  proble^ 
of^aSnSs  and  foreign  policy.  I^Jhe  pas^ 
several  of  our  close  allies  have  estebllshed 
SSSraUoS  patterns  based  on  our  law  as 
??af  been.  They  are  not  responsible  for 
tiie  fact  that  the  quotas  on  which  they 
S^e  to  reTy  were  the  result  of  a  d^tol- 
SS,ry  system.  Sudden  change  might  huri; 
them  unduly. 


^^■m.-r^n-nocrrvKj AT    -o-cnnnn ^PMATF. 
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AocoftUnglx.  the  bill  u  originally  sub- 
mitted, axithoiizes  the  President,  with  the 
kdvlce  of  ftn  Immigration  Board,  to  reserve 
up  to  50  percent  of  the  authorized  numbers 
where  he  finds  that  It  Is  necessary  both  In 
the  national  security  Interest  and  to  avoid 
undue  hardship  resulting  from  changes  be- 
ing made  by  the  bill 

The  Prealdent's  authority  under  this  pro- 
vision would,  of  course  have  to  be  exercised 
in  strict  accordance  with  the  criteria  estab- 
lished by  the  bill,  and  in  no  case  could  the 
President  give  to  a  country  any  greater  im- 
migration than  It  has  been  receiving  under 
existing  law.  In  essence  the  President 
would  have  authority  only  to  slow  the  rate 
at  which  quota  numbers  :ire  taken  away 
primarily  from  northern  Evu-opean  countries. 
In  the  course  of  transition  to  a  new,  fairer 
system. 

As  the  Secretary  of  State  has  explained,  the 
same  procedure  could  be  u.^ed  for  the  emer- 
gency needs  of  refugees  We  cannot  know  In 
advance  when  natural  disaster  or  tyruruiy 
will  strike.  Accordingly,  the  bill  provides 
that  the  President  may.  with  the  advice  of 
the  Immigration  Board,  reserve  a  portion  of 
the  quota  pool  for  the  benefit  of  refugees 

Since  this  bill  was  hrst  Introduced,  we  have 
been  able  to  make  more  extensive  and  de- 
tailed studies  of  the  problems  Involved  In  the 
reservation  of  numbers  These  studies  show 
that  the  authority  to  reserve  numbers  In  the 
Interests  of  the  national  security  can  safely 
be  lowered  to  30  percent  of  the  numbers  in 
the  reserve  pool,  without  affecting  the  vital 
Interests  of  our  allies 

Similarly,  the  authority  concerning  refu- 
gees can.  we  believe,  safely  be  lowered  to  10 
percent.  I  recommend,  therefore,  with  the 
concurrence  of  the  Department  of  State,  that 
these  changes  be  made  In  the  bill 

To  Instire  that  these  and  other  Executive 
functions  wUl  be  properly  performed  the  bill 
would  establish  a  seven-member  Immigra- 
tion Board  Three  members  would  be  ap- 
pointed by  the  President,  two  by  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Senate,  and  two  by  the  Speaker 
of  the  House.  Congress  would  thus  be  able 
continually  to  participate  in  the  administra- 
tion of  the  policy  established  by  the  bill 

Although  the  existing  system  would  be  re- 
placed only  gradually,  one  form  of  present 
discrimination  would  be  abolished  immedi- 
ately. Now.  p>ersons  traceable  by  ancestry 
to  what  la  called  the  Asla-Paclflc  Triangle 
must  oomte  In — if  at  all — under  the  quotas 
assigned  to  the  coxintrles  of  their  ancestors 
Thus,  the  members  of  a  family  of  Japanese 
ancestry  that  has  lived  In  Britain  for  cen- 
turies would  nevertheless  have  to  come  In 
under  the  Japanese  quou  This  provision 
has  little  effect  except  needlessly  to  Insult 
Asians.     It  would  be  abolished  by  the  bill 

in.     THE     Nrw     SYSTEM 

The  new  system  of  allocating  quota  num- 
bers In  this  bin  Is  based  on  the  system  of 
preferences  In  existing  law  Within  the  sys- 
tem of  preferences,  the  time  of  registration 
would  govern — the  principle  of  first  come, 
first  served. 

As  under  existing  law.  those  who  have  the 
greatest  ability  to  contribute  to  our  society 
would  receive  first  preference  Other  pref- 
erences, as  under  existing  law.  would  favor 
the  reuniting  of  families  If  there  were  two 
applicants  with  equal  claims — such  as  two 
engineers,  the  earliest  registrant  would  be 
admitted  first.  Race  and  national  origin 
would  play  no  part 

Although  the  system  of  preferences  used 
In  the  bill  Is  bfised  on  the  preferences  in 
existing  law,  some  changes  would  be  made 
Present  law  grants  a  first  preference  only  to 
persons  whose  skills  are  "needed  urgently" 
in  the  United  States  Experience  has  shown 
that  tlll#  standard  Is  unnecessarily  restric- 
tive. It  hinders  us  from  admitting  outstand- 
ing people  who  can  enrich  our  economy  or 
our  culture.     The  bill  therefore  would  grant 


first  preference  to  ihuse  whi^ue  ImnUgratlon 
would  be  "espectdlly  advanlagfrnus"  u>  the 
United  States 

In  addition,  the  bill  would  eliminate  the 
present  requirement  that  to  qualify  for  first 
preference  an  immigrant  must  already  have 
secured  employment  in  the  United  States 
Pew  businessmen  are  willing  to  hire  iin  ap- 
plicant they  h<ive  never  .seen  Thus,  its  a 
practical  matter,  ttrst  preference  h.is  been 
available  only  tn  th<»e  with  friends  or  rela- 
tives In  the  United  .St;it»s  who  can  .irrani^e 
employment  '.n  advance  This  requirement 
has  prevented  the  .Hdmls.'ilon  >f  many  out- 
standing immlRTants  Its  ellmlnatl<in  will 
serve  the  national  Interest 

A  further  change  In  the  preference  struc- 
ture concerns  parents  of  citizens  and  reel- 
dent  ,+llens  P.irents  of  U  S  citizens,  who 
receive  a  second  preference  under  present 
law.  would  be  given  nonquota  status  by 
the  bill  P.irents  >f  vliens  iulmltted  for 
permanent  residence  now  receive  no  prefer- 
ence at  all  They  w  >uIJ  be  granted  fourth 
preference  status 

These  am.endments  will  not  affect  large 
numbers  of  people  But  to  those  concerned 
the  benefits  wl'.l  be  threat 

FmaUy.  the  bill  grants  a  partial  preference 
to  Immigrants  capable  of  riiling  p.irttcular 
labor  shortages  in  the  United  SUites  Under 
present  law.  if  an  immigrant  di>e8  not  meet 
the  ngorou.s  standards  uf  the  skilled  special- 
ist category,  he  is  not  entitled  to  preference, 
even  though  he  may  answer  a  definite  labor 
need  In  the  United  States  which  other  Imml- 
grant.s  do  not 

The  new  system  in  sumnwry.  is  based  on 
the  principle  of  flrst-cime  first -.served,  within 
preference  categt)rle8  subject  to  limitations 
designed  to  prevent  excessive  benefit  or  harm 
to  any  country  The  system  is  baslciilly 
simple       It  Is   sound       And    It   Is   fair 

The  remaining  matters  dealt  with  In  the 
bill  are  for  the  niiist  part  of  Interest  pri- 
marily to  the  Department  of  St.ite  There  Is 
one  Item,  however  to  which  I  would  like  t<^i 
devote  a  few  words 

IV  IMMIGRANTS         Am.UTT.D         WITH         MENTAL 

HEALTH    AND    MENTAL    RETARDATION    PROBLEMS 

Present  law  impoBe.s  an  ab8<^^>lute  unwalv- 
able  ban  on  the  Immigration  of  any  alien 
who  Is  mentally  retarded  or  who  has  or  has 
ever  had  a  mental  health  problem  This 
provision  Is  a  sorry  expre.sslon  of  the  an- 
cient, discredited  view  that  the  mentally 
afflicted  are  objects  of  hopele.ss  shame  It 
conflicts  squarely  with  the  enlightened  and 
humane  attitudes  toward  the.se  problems 
that  Congress  accepted  last  year  when  It  en- 
acted the  Mental  Retardation  and  Mental 
Health  C<instrTictlon  Act 

Our  existing  law  repeatedly  creates  heart- 
rending and  lns«)luble  situations  Families 
which  are  able  and  willing  to  care  for  an 
afflicted  child  or  parent  are  forced  to  chixwe 
between  giving  up  their  opportunity  to  come 
here  or  leaving  their  loved  ones  behind 
This  applies  also  to  persons  who  were  once 
mentally  HI  Even  though  long  since  suc- 
cessfully treated    they  are  forever  barred 

In  many  cases  these  results  serve  no  con- 
ceivable Interest  of  the  United  .states  They 
are  In  conflict  with  the  medical  advances  In 
the  fields  of  mental  health  and  mental  re- 
tardation 

This  bin  would,  therefore,  authorize  the 
admission  of  mentally  afflicted  persons  for 
permanent  residence  so  long  as  the  public  in- 
terest could  be  adequately  protected  The 
.attorney  Oeneral  and  the  "jJUff"'"  General  of 
the  US  Public  Health  Servi^  would  be  au- 
thorized to  establish  the  necessary  criteria 
and  controls  to  protect  the  public  interest 
This  authority  would  extend  only  to  close 
relatives  of  American  citizens  or  Immigrants 
already  admitted  for  permanent  residence 

This  new  provision  would  foster  the  preser- 
vation of  the  family  unit  and  eliminate  much 
needless  suffering 


Jvlytt 


V.    OTRKB    nSTTKS 


I  want  to  offer  this  morning  for  tha 


slderatlon  of  the  subcommittee  a 


ProJsetlaB 


immigrauoB  to 


of  the  effect  of  this  bill  on 
the  United  States  over  the  next  s'yesn 
full  explanation  of  that  projection  with  tlu 
methods  by  which  It  was  reached  win  h» 
presented  to  the  subcommittee  by  lCn  h«i* 
Ecker*)!!  of  the  Immigration  and  Natuii? 
zat'.on  Service  »"»u- 

Mr  Ch.ilrman.  40  years  ago  the  Mtloou 
origins  system  was  adopted  on  the  th«rr 
that  Immigration  pofed  a  threat  to  theeth 
nic  composition  of  the  United  Sut«  tk 
day.  even  if  one  were  to  accept  the  Msunin. 
tlons  underlying  that  theory,  as  I  <Xo^ 
the  Idea  that  quota  Immigration  could  «t. 
nlficantly    affect    our    population   li  stism 

The  quota  Immigration  of  the  DnltM 
.St  ites  under  this  bill  would  Involve  laSOOQ 
people  per  year  The  Increase  thU  bill  would 
provide  Is  far  less  than  that  Yet  we  ttv^ 
today  In  a  nation  of  192  million  peoph 
Births  alone  Increase  the  population  by  u 
mrjst  4  million  each  year  Immlgrstlon  frou 
the  Western  Hemisphere  not  subject  to 
quotas,  accounts  f.  r  more  each  year  tluo 
quota  Immigration  from  the  rest  of  tlu 
world  combined 

Wh.itpver  biLsls  there  may  have  been  for 
the  lgni>ble  fears  that  prompted  the  tdop- 
tlon  of  the  national  origins  system,  clearly 
there  Is  none  t^xlay 

.^nother  argument  traditionally  msdi 
against  Immigration  reform  Is  that  It  i*. 
sertedlv  would  contribute  to  unemploymajt 
here  .Secretary  Wlrtz.  who  I  understand  will 
be  the  next  witness  before  the  subcommlttw, 
win  have  a  great  deal  to  say  on  that  lubjsct 
and  I  will  leave  Its  detailed  development  to 
him  However.  I  would  like  to  make  dm 
point  Far  from  creating  an  unemploymaBt 
pn>blem.  Immigration  of  the  kind  and  quan- 
tity for  which  this  bill  provides  would  In- 
crease, not  decrease,  employment  opportuni- 
ties for  .American  workers 

Only  ab<iut  one  Immigrant  out  of  three 
additional  Immigrants  admitted  by  thli  bin 
would  enter  the  labor  market  This  reflscti 
the  fact  that  these  Immigrants  would  In- 
clude a  greater  proportion  of  women  and 
elderly  people  than  the  population  generally 
What  It  means  Is  that  our  economy  will  get 
three  consumers  for  every  worker  that  Is  ad- 
mitted And  our  economy  generates  Jobs  at 
a  rate  of  better  than  one  for  every  three  con- 
sumers 

.Another  fact  not  widely  understood  U  that 
our  quota  Immigrants  today  are  not  the 
uneducated,  unskilled  people  who  came  at 
various  times  In  the  past.  Today,  our  stand- 
,irds  for  admls.slon  are  so  high  that  our  quota 
immigrant  workers  are  predominantly  edu- 
cated and  skilled 

They  do  not  take  unskilled  Jobe  away 
from  our  unemployed  They  fill  Jobs  that 
are  going  begging  because  there  are  not 
enough  workers  available  In  our  eoonoaiy 
who  have  the  rieeded  skills.  By  doing  this, 
these  Immigrants  make  possible  expanatco 
of  production  and  the  creation  of  far  mete 
new  Jobs  than  they  take  Immigrants  to- 
day bring  to  this  country  and  spend  a 
great  deal  more  than  they  take  in  wages. 

What  I  have  said  might  not  hold  true  U 
immigration  were  greatly  Increased.  What 
we  are  talking  about  however,  is  only  a 
yearly  Intake  of  69.000  workers — In  an  econ- 
omy with  a  work  force  of  more  than  78 
million  At  this  rate,  quota  Immigration 
helps  and  stimulates  our  economy  and 
creates  more  Jobs   than   It  absorbs. 

VI.    CONCLUSION 

These  are  facts  and  they  are  Important. 
But.  more  than  that,  we  are  concerned  with 
the  feelings  and  the  fate  of  thousanda  of 
human  beings  and  their  families  We  are 
concerned  with  a  very  fundamental  ques- 
tion which  asks  whether  we  believe,  as  •• 
say  we  believe.  In  the  dignity  and  worth 
of  each  Individual. 


L __-nt  system   Is  Inconsistent  with 

**i.S«  «nd  out  of  step  with  our  hls- 

•*'^Ss  Nation  was  built  by  ImmlgranU 

*Ltf  Zand  ability  who  came  from  many 

^         we  have  had  Presidents  whose  fore- 

,,ere   English,    Irish,    Welsh,    Scotch. 

and    Dutch      We    have    benefited 

L  Mnlus   of   Einstein.   Bohr,  Fermi. 

lousands     of     others      As     President 

i  has  said,    we   can   properly   ask  of 

„  Jwhat  can  you  do  for  our  country, 

ffwelahould  never  ask  "In  what  country 
*     Toli  born?" 

t  JlTve  that  the  American  people  really 
J«rt  Want  the  present  system  to  continue 
\j  thit  the  time  has  come  to  enact  this 
!l!f  i7  will  not  solve  all  the  problems  of 
JLiB-ktlon,  but  It  will  relieve  those  which 
^^Zlc  and  most  pressing.  Furthermore, 
H  .mklemonstrate  for  the  world  our  dedl- 
iaoni^W  individual  freedom  and  our  con- 
jdencJ  in  the  future, 

Handlln.    the    historian,    observed, 
-once  II  thought  to  write  a  history  of  Im- 

'  in  America.  Then  1  discovered 
ti>al  taimlgrants  were  American  hUtory." 
iT  chairman,  let  us  remember  that  history 
~.  lobk  with  confidence  to  the  future,  rec- 
^g  that  our  Investment  In  new  cltlaens 
fill  bi  repaid  thousands  of  times  over. 

Thi  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
furthfer  mornlnp  business?  If  not,  morn- 
ln«  business  is  closed. 

ECoAoMIC  OPPORTUNITY  ACT  OF 
J  1964 

Th^  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out Objection,  the  Chair  lays  before  the 
SerJte  the  unfinished  business,  which 
wUlfc  staled  by  title. 

rie  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  tlie  bill  'S.  2642)  to  mobilize  the  hu- 
man and  financial  resources  of  the  Na- 
tion to  combat  poverty  in  the  United 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clejk  will  call  the  roll. 

the  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 

the  roll.  ^     ^    _ 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
Jor  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

Tlhe  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  do 
I  correctly  understand  that  the  pending 
bu^ness  is  now  the  Economic  Oppor- 
tunity Act  of  1964? 

the  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.    Which  act,  if  I  may 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.    The  Economic  Op- 
pottunitv  Act  of  1964. 
Mr  LAUSCHE.     What  Is  the  number 

of  (hat  bill? 
Mr  MANSFIELD.    S.  2642. 
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COMMUNIST  INFILTRATION  INTO 
THE  SO-CALLED  CIVIL  RIGHTS 
MOVEMENT  * 


Mr.  EASTLAND.  Mr.  President,  until 
rwjently.  the  mass  invasion  of  Missis- 
sippi by  demonstrators,  agitators,  agents 
of  l)rovocatlon.  and  inciters  to  mob  vio- 
leiice.  under  the  cover  of  the  so-called 
civil  rlphts  movement  has  been  dlfflcult 
to  expose  as  to  its  real  motivation  and 
le4dership  because  the  identities  of  many 


of  the  participants,  and  many  of  the 
leaders,  has  not  been  known.  But  in  the 
light  of  recent  developments,  including 
arrests  of  some  of  the  demonstrators  at 
Moss  Point,  Holly  Springs,  and  Drew. 
Miss  evidence  of  Communist  participa- 
tion and  leadership  is  being  brought  into 
the  open. 

Before  I  talk  about  that  in  detail,  let 
me  make  a  few  general  observations  on 
this  subject,  and  call  attention  to  some 
instances  of  Communist  participation  in 
mass  demonstrations  in  cities  outside  the 

South. 

The  question  of  Communist  infiltration 
into  the  so-called  civil  rights  movement, 
with  special  emphasis  on  the  violence 
which  has  become  so  much  a  part  of 
that  movement,  is  not  new.    By  April  of 
this  year,  so  much  evidence  had  piled 
up  of  Communist  infiltration  and  Com- 
munist influence  in  racial  agitations  that 
Mr  Joseph  Alsop  devoted  one  of  his  col- 
umna  to  what  he  called  "The  unhappy 
secret"  of  Communist  success  in  infiltrat- 
ing civil  rights  movement.    At  about  the 
same  time.  Mr.  J.  Edgar  Hoover  took  no- 
tice of  this  same  situation,   and  com- 
mented publicly  upon  it. 

For  many  years  in  this  country.  Com- 
munist efforts  have  continued  to  recruit 
Negroes  into  the  party,  and  to  infiltrate 
Negro  organizations.  The  Communists 
have  had  some  notable  successes  along 
this  line,  in  the  past,  but  nothing  like  the 
degree  of  success  they  have  had  mc  re- 
cently, and  especially  during  the  last  6  or 
10  months. 

While  It  Is  true  that  some  Negroes 
understand  that  it  is  foolish  to  think  they 
could  work  with  Communists  without 
aiding  the  Communist  Party  and  its  ob- 
jectives, far  larger  numbers  do  not  real- 
ize this,  or  do  not  stop  to  think  of  it. 

As  I  have  pointed  out,  the  Communist 
Party  has  never  ceased  its  efforts  among 
Negro  groups.  Rather,  in  true  accord 
with  Communist  theory,  the  party  has 
continued  to  fish  in  the  troubled  waters 
of  racial  discontent.  The  Communist 
Party,  of  course,  has  never  had  any  aim 
but  to  exploit  the  Negroes  and  their  prob- 
lems for  the  benefit  of  the  party's  objec- 
tives. ^  ., 

One  of  the  reasons  the  party  recently 
has  begun  to  record  substantial  successes 
in  this  field  is  easy  to  see.  In  the  vast 
maelstrom  of  racial  conflict,  with  its  vio- 
lence and  threats  of  violence,  which  has 
been  stirred  up  in  recent  years  by  Federal 
activities  in  this  field,  the  older  Negro 
organizations  have  been  pushed  toward 
the  background,  while  brashly  new  and 
fir  more  militant  groups  have  come  to 
power  in  greater  and  greater  degree. 

Among  the  leadership  of  these  groups, 
those  Negroes  who   are  honestly  non- 
Communist  are  for  the  most  part  rela- 
tively ignorant  of  the  nature  of  com- 
munism, and  inexperienced  in  dealing 
with  It.    In  fact,  these  new  Negro  lead- 
ers  are   almost   naive   with   respect  to 
communism.    Young  and  relatively  in- 
experienced, they  undoubtedly  have  felt 
that  they  have  to  prove  their  militancy 
in  order  to  maintain  theli   leadership. 
Once  committed  to  mob  demonstrations 
and  other  forms  of  violence,  they  have 
sometimes  sought  and  often  accepted  ad- 
vice from  specialists  in  mob  demonstra- 


tions and  violence.  They  have  let  Com- 
munists infiltrate  their  groups.  They 
have  let  Communists  rise  to  positions  of 
power  In  an  increasing  number  of 
cases,  they  have  allowed  Communists  to 
work  their  way  into  positions  of  leader- 
ship where  these  Communists  have  been 
able  to  use,  and  are  now  using,  some  of 
these  newer  Negro  groups,  and  the  ad- 
herents of  these  groups,  to  Increase  both 
the  tempo  and  the  volume  of  violence 
and  rioting  and  general  disorder. 

The  Communists,  of  course,  engage  m 
these  activities  and  incitements,  not  be- 
cause they  think  that  doing  so  will  in  any 
way  help  the  Negro  people,  or  serve  as  a 
catalyzing  force  to  bring  about  6,  fair 
solution  of  the  race  problem. 

The  Communists  are  In  this  position 
because  it  is  to  the  interest  of  the  Com-  \ 
munist  world  conspiracy  to  promote  and 
foster  discontent  of  every  possible  kind, 
and  because  violence  and  disorder,  espe- 
cially between  the  races,  are  specific 
strategic  objectives  of  the  Communist 
Party  In  this  country. 

Appearances  of  Communist  agitators 
and  leaders  In  connecUon  with  demon- 
strations and  mob  action  have  not  been 
confined  to  the  South.  Many  Instances 
can  be  cited  respecting  such  appearan(«s 
of  Communists  in  other  parts  of  the 
country. 

CHICAGO 

According   to   an   exclusive   series  of 
news  stories  in  the  Chicago  American, 
based  on  many  weeks  of  Investigation, 
and  printed  in  September  of  1963,  Com- 
munist efforts  to  InfUtrat*  the  CWcago 
organization  of  CORE  had  met  with  a 
substantial  measure  of  s^cmss  even  by 
that  date.     Specific  identification  had 
been  made  of  a  number  of  Communists 
participating  in  CORE-sponsored  picket 
lines  and  other  demonstrations.    Tliose 
included  a  former  DaUy  Worker  editor. 
Eugene  Feldman.  and  the  head  of  the 
42d  Ward  Communist  Club.  Charles  Mc- 
Cord.    McCord  has  been  for  many  years 
a  close  associate  of  Claude  Lightfoot.  vice 
chairman  of  the  Communist  Party  of  the 
USA-    and   Claude  Lightf oot  partici- 
pated directly,  in  person,  mttiefood- 
and-jobs  demonstration  at  the  Illinois 
Public  Aid  Commission  in  Chicago  on 
January  31  of  this  year.   Another  partici- 
pant m  that  demonstration  was  Theresa 
Ehrlich.  identified  as  a  •Stalirusf  by  the 
Worker,   who   participated   in   another 
demonstration  in  Chicago  on  May  14  of 
this  year,  when  she  tried  to  lead  a  hun- 
ger march  on  the  Chicago  office  of  Gov. 
Otto  Kerner. 

CLEVELAND 

Thirty -one  persons  who  had  been  ac- 
tive in  one  or  more  subversive  organiza- 
tions   were   among    the   so-called   clvU 
rights   demonstrators   in    Cleveland   hi 
Aprtl  of  this  year.    This  was  dlsclo^ 
when  Mayor  Locker,  of  Cleveland,  gave  a 
list  of  the  31  names  to  the  Department 
of  Justice.    One  of  the  names,  according 
to  the  Cleveland  press,  was  Eric  Reln- 
thaler.     Reinthaler    i^,  "o*    a    cas^l 
hanger-on  around  the  edges  of  the  CORE 
organization.     He  is.  or  at  least  was  tn 
April,  cochairman  of  the  finance  com- 
mittee of  the  CORE  organization  for  the 
entire  city  of  Cleveland,  and  accord^ 
to  police  records  he  was  one  of  the  most 
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active  participants  In  the  April  demon-  member  of  CORE;  but  he  was  extremely  mony  as  a  member  of  the  CommunlM 

strationa  in  Cleveland.     Reinthaler  has  active  in  sit-in  demonstrations  at  one  of  Party,  who  has   represented  the  out* 

a  long  record  of  Communist  activity    He  the  major  banks  of  St.  Louis  and  at  the  and  party  members  in  many  legij*!? 

presently  claims  that  he  is  no  longer  a  St   Louis  City  Hall.    These  sit-ins  were  tions.  and  who  is  attorney  in  the  ^tM 

member  of  the  Communist  Party,  and  supposed   to   have    been   conducted    by  SUtes  for  Fidel  Castro, 

the  party  says  the  same  thing  through  CORE,  and  their  alleged  purpose  was  to  Victor  Rablnowitz  is  the  law  partiw* 

its  current  officers,  both  Reinthaler  and  protest  what  CORE  characterized  as  ra-  of  Leonard  Boudin,  also  prominoUta 

the  party  stating  that  Reinthaler  was  cially  biased  hiring,'  practices  at  certain  defense  of  the  Communist  Party  and  £ 

expelled  from  the  party  for  some  un-  downtown  St  Louis  banks.  members  and  its  causes.     In  March  of 

identified  violation  of  party  discipline.         According  to  the  St.  Louis  Globe  Dem-  this   year   the    Supreme   Court  of  thl 

The  fact  remains  that  Reinthaler  was  ocrat.  in  spite  of  Massingale's  Communist  United  States  upheld  an  order  that  Ra! 

at  one  time  secretary  of  the  Communist  Party  record,  he  not  only  denied  member-  bmowiu  and  Boudin  must  register  with. 

Party  for  the  entire  Ohio  Valley,  and  ship  in  CORE  but  denied  membership  in  the   Department   of  Justice  under  Se 

between  April  1961  and  July  1962.  when  the  Communist  Party  as  well.  Foreign  Agents  Registration  Act  as  ren- 

he  was  released  from  Federal  prison  at                             s,^.^  niA.Nc  w. .,  resenting  Communist  Cuba. 

^SkJSJ'^fnr^mf^^'f  ^^^^T^n""  *         »"  ^^Iv   ^^  of  this  year,  a  so-called  ^oung  Jonl  Rabinowitz.  herself,  ha,. 

munS^fflHfvi.^,nlr  .h^  fTw^f"  ^^uman  rights  march  in  San  Francisco  P^l^^e  record,  having  been  tried  for  per- 

munlst  affidavit  under  the  Taft-Hartley  ^^^    ^^    identified    Communist    and    a  l^^  '^  Albany.  Ga.,  in  November  liMB. 

"•                      ^-^  ^^^^  known  leader  of  CommunLst  fronts  hold-  ^^^'^  is  the  same  Joni  Rablnowiu  who 

Ar,«*K-,            .       7     .V,    ^              ..  ins  two  top  spots  in  tiie  orvanizin^T  group.  W'V^   cochairman   of   the   Fair  Play  for 

Another  organizer  for  the  Communist         william  H    ChesU-r.  vice  president  of  ^^^^  Committee  at  Antloch  CoUege  in 

h!.  Z;»t^f    ^^.v,^  if^'^°"y  Ki^;^"  ""-  a  Commumst  front,  clud  as  an  exploiter  O^^'^ 

der  oath  before  t^ie  House  Committee  on  ,,f  Negn^s.  and  an  officer  of  the  Inter-  I"  this  position  she  was  closely  a«o. 

Vqa;      ^^"     Activities     in     February  national     Lon^.shoremen's     and     Ware-  elated  with  one  Larry  Rubin,  who  wu 

i!    LT"^/^  ?^^^\    ^^'■Y  ^^^^^  ^^-  hou-semens   Union.   wa.s  coordinator   of  cochairman  of  the  same  Fair  Play  for 

^itf!?    ^^""^    ^t  .^vestigatlng    com-  ^^e  march      A  man  named  Revels  Cay-  ^^^^  Committee  while  he  was  attending 

^i     ,^tl^^^  '^'  ?!  *^  "'^'^  *  °'^'?'  ton.  who  wa-s  a  member  of  the  California  Antioch  College,  and  who  spoke  in  pub- 

^^™*^   Conrimunlst    Party    at    the  communist  Party  State  Committee  back  1'^  as  late  as  April  13.  1964,  under  the 

moment  he  was  testifying^  But  he  took  ^,,  ^^^q    ^.^^  ^^^  ^f  those  active  in  or-  auspices  of  the  Emergency  Civil  Ubertk. 

the  fifth  amendment  on  the  question  of  ^anizinu  the  march.     Cayton  has  been  Committee.      Jonl   Rablnowitz   Is  pr«»- 

whether  he  had  been  a  member  of  the  identined  in  .sworn  testimony  as  one  of  ^nt^y  believed  to   be  in  the  South,  but 

M^fT^^       X^^  ^^  ^f*'"  ^^"Z®-  ^'^  "^^  the  top  Communists  on  the  Pacific  coast  I  am  not  Unformed  of  her  exact  present 

w     i?  f»;™-          ?;'0'-"i"«  of  the  hear-  j,,  ^^^  trade  union  movement  during  the  whereabouts. 

\*?i         ^J"^  hearini?.  Gray  refused  ^ays  of  the  maritime  federation  Now  we  get  to  the  point  where  we  be- 

°  K  Tv.      ^®w*T^w"'  grounds  to  answer         Q^j^p   ^^    number   of    what    iniKht    be  «hi  to  see  emerge  some  of  the  outlines 

whether  he  had  been  -executive  officer  called  second  generation  agitator.s.  rnanv  of  the  Communist  domination  of  the  In- 

So  J"®^*"^"^     '^      °J  J-^    Communist  ^f  t^^m  .sons  and  daut:hlers  of  oldtime  vaslon  of  Mississippi  by  collegiate  and 

.^l        Harlem,  aiid  he  took  the  fifth  commum.sUs.  have   b*-en  .sh-.wing  up  in  other  groups 

fw  rpo          f  *i"^^!S!P"-    ■■•'^'■^   ^'^^   "°*  these  alleged  civil  ri^-his  denu.ii.^tratiMii.s  The  Larry  Rubin  who.  with  Joni  Ra- 

tnaii  representative.  j^^  q^^^   Francisco,   lor   instance,   where  blnowltz.   wa.s   cochairman   of   the  Pair 

in  June  of  this  year.  Gray  was  so  ac-  127  people  were  arrested  on  March  7  m  Play    for   Cuba   Committee   at   AnUoch 

tlve  in  connection  with  a  demonstration  connection  with  demonsirations  at  the  College    in    Ohio.    Is    the    same    Larry 

reputecUy  sponsored  by  ACT.  one  of  the  Sheraton-Palace  Hijtel    d8  were  arre.sU-d  Rub.ri  who.  according  to  the  news  storiei 

new  supermilitant  of  the  Negro  groups,  during  demun.stratiun.s  at   a   downtown  printed  throii^;hout  the  North,  was  bni- 

that  he  was  arrested  by  Chicago  police,  ^uto  showroom   on  March   14    and   226  tally    assaulted    on    June    30    at   HoUy 

This  is  the  same  Jesse  Gray  who  has  ^ere  arrested  in  the  su-called  auto  row  Springs.   Miss. 

more  re^Uy  been  a  leader  in  the  riots  rioting  on  April  11,  1964  The    fact    Is   that    this   Larry  RuWn 

in  New  York's  Harlem  area.     This  Is  a         The  leader  of  the  demon.stratlon  at  the  was  not  assaulted,  and  was  not  hurt.   He 

man  who  has  not  only  Incited  to  violence.  Sheraton-Palace     was     an     IH-year-old  was  pushed  in  a  personal  altercation  not 

kL     *^         *^^^  ^^^^^^'^^^^^  ^°^ '^^°**^"  ^'^■«''o  Kirl  callt>d  Tracy  Sims,  who  lues  Involving   the  civil  rights  program,  but 

h           11^'      '^^  Marxist  language,  he  with  Linda  Carlson,  daughter  of  Frank  suffered  no  injury.    The  altercation  did 

has   called   police   'PacLsts."    thus   sup-  Carlson,   a   longtime    Communist   Party  Involve  damage  to  an  automobile  truck, 

^7?*^°"®         '^^  longtime   objectives  member   m   Los   Aiu'eu-s.   and   Rosanr\e  but  there  was  no  injur>'  to  Larry  Rubin. 

J^  #  "^^"^^'^  Party,  to  undermine  Fore.st.  daughter  of  Jim  Forest,  former  I  mention  this  matter  in  some  detail 

respect  for  the  police  forces  of  the  coun-  Communist   Party   leader   in   St.   L4juis  b<-cause  this  Larry  Rubin  is  the  cousin 

T'  St^                 Negroes,  in  public,  that  Rosanne  Forest  was  one  of  iho.se  arrested  of  Daniel  Rubin,  known  as  Danny  RuWn. 

colored  men  are  going  to  die.  and  that  at  the  Cadillac  showroom  demon.stratlon  who  Is  the  Communist  youth  organizer 

It  is  their  choice  whether  they  choose  to  on  March  11.     Other  second  generation  for  the  Communist  Partv.  USA    on  a 

die  in  Vietnam  or  Harlem     On  Sunday,  agitators  arre.sted  m  cunneclion  with  one  national   basis      All   of  the  Communist 

ifl     n      *    "^*"    Jesse    Gray    called  or  more  of  the  S.m  Franci.sco  demon.stra-  efforts  to  propagandize  and  control  and 

specifically    for    guerrilla    warfare.    He  nons  included  Nora  Lapin.  daughter  of  recruit  young  men  and  women  in  thla 

went  into  the  pulpit  at  the  Mount  Mor-  the  late  Adam  Lapin.  wh>)  wtus  a  Daily  country  comes  under  Danny  Rubin, 

u     1    ^^w  •  r  ^^J^L^^  '"  ^^^  York's  Worker    correspondeia .     Carl    Graineh.  At  the  time  it  wius  charged  that  Larry 

Harlem  district  and  declared:  the  son  of  the  Worker  columnist,  Mike  Rubui    had    been    assaulted    In    Hoa» 

Thl8  city  can  be  changed  by  50.000  well-  Gold;    Betinna    Aptheker.    daughter    of  Springs.  Miss  .  Rubin  had  on  his  persoi 

organized     Negroes.    Thev    can     determine  Herbert  Aptheker.  who  is  editor  of  the  an  addre.ss  book  containing  the  name- 

what  can  happen  In  New  York  city  Communist  publication  Political  Affairs,  and    addresses    of    many    persons   wltl 

Gray  declared  that  there  Is  only  one  Comi  Halhnan.  Mathew  Halhnan.  and  known  Communist  connections 
thing  that  can  correct  the  situation,  and  Terrence  Halhnan,  three  sons  of  Vincent  Addresses  or  phone  numbers  Included 
that's  guerrilla  warfare  "  He  called  for  Halhnan.  of  San  Francisco,  who  was  the  in  the  btxik  Included  those  of  Advance, 
"a  hundred  skilled  black  revolutionaries  ^9^-  Progressive  Party  pre.sidential  can-  the  nationwide  Communist  youth  or- 
who  are  ready  to  die,"  and  said  they  were  didate;  and  Mark  Comfort,  son-in-law  nanizatlon;  the  Philadelphia  headquar- 
needed  to  correct  what  he  called  "police  °^  *"  Oakland.  Calif,  printer  named  ters  of  the  Central  Committee  for  Con- 
brutality"  in  Harlem  Robert    Black    who    was    identified    by  scientious  Objectors;  tlie  national  head- 

,  sworn  testimony,  iiiven  In  1953,  as  a  Com-  quarters  of  the  Communist  Party.  UJ3A.; 

^°^'"  munist  Party  member.  Cross    Currents    Press,    which   prints  a 

WUliam    8.    Massingale,    former    vice         One  of  the  new  breed  of  second-gen-  publicatl m  called  Current  Soviet  Docu- 

chainnan  of  the  Communist  Party  of  eration  agitators  is  Joni  Rablnowitz.  of  ments,   recommended   in   the  press  re- 

Mlssourl.  and  Communist  candidate  for  New  York,  daughter  of  Victor  Rablno-  lease  by  the  Soviet  Embassy  as  a  good 

alderman  in  St.  Louis  In  1943,  is  not  a  wltz.  who  was  Identified  by  sworn  testl-  source  for  the  full  text  of  Communist 
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Rnd  government  decisions. 
.^  by  communist  Party  andgov- 
Tt  leaders,  and  so  on:  the  Emer- 
'c'vS  Liberties  Conamitt^.  a  Cc«j- 
;t  front  organization  with  head- 
-k  ,c  in  New  York  whose  avowed  pur- 
«^fti  aboUsh  the  House  Committee 
P*Un  Amedcan  Activities  and  destroy 
°"  fcrier^l  Bureau  of  Investigation;  the 
i^^&tnn  office  of  CORE:  the  New 
ifee  ofthe  Fair  Play  for  Cuba 
Sl?t?e";  a  Monroe.  N£..addressJor 


at  a  party  at  the  home  of  Frank  S. 
Pestana,  in  Los  Angeles,  Calif.  Both 
Pestana  and  his  wife.  Jean,  are  identi- 
fied Conununists  who  went  to  Cuba  in 
May  1962,  in  defiance  of  State  Depart- 
ment regulations.  I  shall  have  more  to 
say  about  Pestana  and  his  activities  in 
a  little  while.  ^    ^.  , 

The  arrest  of  Rldenour  and  others  at 
Pestana's  home  was  for  disorderly  con- 
duct. During  the  process  of  the  arrest 
Rldenour    and     another     young    man 


California  Conunittee  on  Un-American 
Activities  Identified  Pestana  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  "legal  cabal,  consisthig  of  law- 
yers, who  offer  their  services  in  behalf  of 
those  members  of  the  Conununist  Party 
and  fellow  travelers  who  may  become 
embroiled  with  the  law." 

It  is  easy  to  see  that  what  Mr.  Pestana 
has  been  doing  in  Mississippi  has  not 
constituted  a  new  line  of  endeavor  for 

him.  ^  . 

How  about  Maynard  Omerberg,  who 

...  •-^ ..,*.«^<««#v     4-VkA 


rXTel  .  Monroe^  n:c.:  address  for  mdenour  -d  another  yovm^^^  man  ^  -— J--,  representhig  the 
STd  Smansky,  leader  of  Uie  student  named  Dan  Bessie,  ^ur^f  Ij^^J^.^e^s.  demonstrators  arrested  at  Drew.  Miss.? 
Ed»F°.      .      w     _^g_y  Qf    screamed  "Gestapo   at  tne  poiice  uuicci  v^^  ;c  ncfo<i  in  t.hP  lOfia  reoort  of 


T  who  went   to   Cuba  by  way  of 
Joslovakla  only  a  week  or  so  ago  in 
S  of   State  Department  regula- 
Carey      Mc  Williams,      onetime 
rman  of  the  American  CcHnmittee 
the  Protection  of  the  Foreign  Bora. 
Lo  office,  one-time  associate  editor 
publication  called  Black  &  White. 
rifled  bv  the  California  Committee 
jn-American  Activities  as  a  Com- 
ist-controlled  publication;  a  sponsor 
Te  Friends  of  the  Abraham  Lincoln 
ade  an  or}janizatlon  cited  as  a  Com- 
st  front  by  both  the  House  Spec  al 
imlttee  on   Un-American  Activities 
in  11944   and  by  the  Pennsylvania  Com- 
moiwealth  Council  in  January  1942;  a 
rorter  "lember  of  the  National  Com- 
3ee  on   the   International   Juridical 
AJociation,  cited  as  "a  Communist  front 
anToffshoot  of  the  International  Labor 
Fense  "  a  sponsor  of  the  Joint  Antl- 
Pakist  Refugee  Committee,  cited  as  sub- 
vpkve    and    Communist    by    Attorney 
Jneral  Tom  Clark  in  1947;  an  active 


screamed  "Gestapo"  at  the  police  officers 
The    1963    report    of    the    California 
Committee  on  Un-American   Activities 
lists  Dan  Bessie  as  a  temporary  officer  oi 
the  Constitutional  Liberties  Information 
Center  handling  public  relations.    The 
Constitutional     Liberties     Information 
Center  is  listed  as  a  Communist  front. 
This  Dan  Bessie  Is  the  son  of  Alvah 
Bessie,  one  of  the  Infamous  "Hollywood 
10"    Alvah  Bessie,  after  he  had  been 
identified  by  five  witnesses  under  oath 
as  a  Communist,  claimed  fifth  amend- 
ment privilege   In   refusing   to   answer 
questions  about  his   Communist  Party 

membership.  

A  Uttle  while  ago  I  promised  I  would 
have  more  to  say  about  Frank  Pestana, 
who  recently  showed  up  in  Drew.  Miss., 
as  cocounsel  for  demonstrators  arrested 

there. 

That  is  very  close  to  my  home. 

According  to  the  1947  report  of  the  Cal- 
ifornia Committee  on  Un-Amencan  Ac- 
tivities. Frank  Pestana  was  an  instructor 


^J     -„i   'Tr.m   riark   in    1947:    an  acuve  tlviues.  rTanK  r-cauaiio,  «cio  c" — — -'- 

±S    ^f  U.e  N^Sonal  ilv^yers  Guild  I  ti.e  Peoples  Educational  Center  for  the 

f  :^L  vPRrs    and  honorary  member  winter  term  commencing  January   20. 

^riLiiSn  of  Young  Wri        and  m?.    The  Peoples  Educational  Center 

ffiort  w^  ?h  is  an  affllfate  with  the  has    been   identified    as    a    Communist 

Sern  Negro  Youth  Congress,  an  or-  school.    In  the  1951  report  of  the  CaU- 


g^nization  cited  as  subversive  and 
along  the  affiliates  of  the  Communist 
pirty  US.A..  in  a  letter  by  Attorney 
Gtneral  Tom  Clark  in  1947;  and  over  a 
sifan  of  years  one  of  the  most  active 
workers  in  behalf  of  many  Communist 

CllUSCS.  ^    i.i,« 

Here  are  some  more  names  frcan  uie 
narry  Rubin  notebook : 
I  Marvin  Markman.  a  founder  of  Ad- 
vance, the  Commimlst  youth/organlza- 
ilon;  the  National  CouncU  of  Soviet- 
^erican  Friendship;  the  National 
Ouardlan;  New  Century  Publishers,  an 
Official  Communist  Party  publishing 
house;  and  the  New  York  Headquarters 
Of  the  National  Council  of  Soviet-Amer- 
ican Friendship. 

I  will  not  go  on  with  the  list,  but 
there  are  more  of  the  same  kind  of  names 
and  addresses. 

I    One  Ronald  Rldenour  was  arrested  at 
Moss  Point,   Miss.,   on   June   24.    1964. 
Now,  who  Is  Donald  Rldenour?    He  was 
kicked  out  of  Costa  Rica  In  1964  for 
carrying  Communist  Uterature  into  that 
teountry.    The  arrest  was  made  after  a 
riot  in  Costa  Rica  which  resulted  In  the 
killing   of   four   persons.    Costa   Rlcan 
authorities  said  Rldenour  was  an  agent 
of    international     communism.    When 
arrested  in  Costa  Rica.  Rldenour  and  a 
comrade  had  In  their  possession  a  large 
■quantity  of  Communist  literature,  knives, 
and  an  automatic  pistol.    Rldenour  also 
has  a  police  record  In  this  country.    On 
March  7  of  this  year  he  was  arrested 

I 


5VUUV1.        J-»»     v»«>-     M.^^~     -  -,-  ~      - 

fornia  Committee  on  Un-Amencan  Ac 
tivities.  Frank  Pestana  was  named  as 
having  been  identified  as  a  member  oi 
the  lawyers   group   of  the   Communist 
Party  in  Alameda  County,  Calif. 

On  October  1.  1952.  Pestana  himself 
went  before  the  House  Committee  on  Un- 
American  Activities  as  a  witness,  and  re- 
fused to  answer  all  questions  regarding 
his  Communist  Party  afailatlons.  invok- 
ing the  fifth  amendment. 

In  November  1954.  Pestana  spoke  be- 
fore sessions  of  the  CivU  Rights  Congress 
on  the  subject  of  "What  To  Do  When 
Arrested."  The  Civil  Rights  Congress 
has  been  identified  as  a  Conomunlst-f  ront 
organization.  . 

The  1959  report  of  the  California  Com- 
mittee on  Un-American  Activities,  in  re- 
ferring to  a  Communist-led  strike  at 
Warner  Bros,  in  Hollywood,  stated: 

It  Boon  developed  that  the  strikers  were 
represented  by  a  battery  of  Communist  law- 
vers  Prank  Pestana,  Ben  Margolls.  Charles 
Kati.  and  Leo  Gallagher,  all  repeatedly 
Identified  by  witnesses  as  Communist  Party 
members. 

In  1961,  the  California  committee  re- 
ported that  Pestana  had  been  active  in 
"virtually  all  of  the  major  Communist- 
front  organizations  in  southern  Cali- 
fornia." In  1963.  according  to  the  Cali- 
fornia committee.  Pestana  went  before 
the  Challengers  Club  in  Compton.  Calir., 
to  raise  funds  for  the  Communist-con- 
troUed  Constitutional  Liberties  Institu- 
tional Center.    The  1963  report  of  the 


demonstrators  arrested  at  Drew.  Miss.7 
omerberg  is  listed  in  the  1963  report  of 
the  California  Committee  on  Un-Ameri- 
can Activities  in  the  same  group  in  which 
Pestana  was  placed,  "lawyers  who  offer 
their  services  In  behalf  of  those  members 
of  the  Communist  Party  and  fellow- 
travelers  who  may  become  embroiled 
with  the  law." 

The  1961   report  of  this  same  Cali- 
fornia  legislative  conunittee  carried  a 
long    citation   on   Maynard   Omerberg. 
which  pohited  out.  among  other  refer- 
ences that  in  1944  he  was  a  lecturer  at 
the  Communist  school  in  Los  Angeles; 
in  1948  he  was  a  candidate  for  Congress 
on  the  Independent  Progressive  Party 
ticket  from  the  15th  Congressional  Dis- 
trict of  California;   in  November  1948. 
he  signed  a  handbill  for  the  avil  Rights 
Congress  protesting  the  jailing  of  the  10 
members  of  the  Communist  Party  who 
refused  to  testify  before  the  Los  Angeles 
grand  jury;  In  July  1949.  he  was  a  spon- 
sor for  the  Bill  of  Rights  Conference,  a 
Communist-controlled  front  created  for 
the  purpose  of  resisting  "the  increasing 
assault  upon  constitutional  rights,  and 
which  was  extremely  active  during  the 
trial  of  the  12  national  leaders  of  the 
Communist  Party  of  the  United  States  in 
New  York  City;  in  June  1951,  Omerberg 
addressed  a  meeting  of  the  Civil  Rights 
Congress  protesting  the  Supreme  Court 
decision  which  affirmed  the  conviction  of 
the  11  Communist  leaders;  and  in  the 
same  year  he  was  a  contributor  to  the 
Civil  Rights  Congress  publication  set- 
ting forth  the  history  of  the  potent  Com- 
munist front.  ^  „  J 
Recently  the  National  Lawyers  Guild 
sent  representatives  into  Mississippi  to 
open  offices  there,  quite  openly  for  the 
purpose  of  meddUng  into  the  problems  of 
the  State  of  Mississippi.               '      _^  , 
One  of  those  involved  In  this  effort  is 
George  Crockett. 

Those  people  are  dlrectmg  the  agi- 
tators In  the  State.  Many  of  the  people 
involved  are  young  people,  but  most  of 
them  are  old  hands,  with  long  Commu- 
nist affiliations.  . 

And  who  is  George  Crockett?  He  is  a 
Negro  lawyer  from  Detroit,  a  member  of 
the  National  Lawyers  Guild,  and  the  at- 
torney who  represented  the  chairman  of 
the  Michigan  Communist  Party  in  the 
New  York  City  Smith  Act  trial.  He  was 
one  of  those  placed  in  contempt  of  court 
by  Judge  Medina  at  the  conclusion  of 
that  famous  trial  of  Communist  leaders, 
for  his  arrogant,  provocative,  and  fla- 
grantly contumacious  conduct  during  the 
course  of  the  trial. 

Crockett  was  accompamed,  in  setting 
up  his  Mississippi  headquarters  for  the 
legal  defense  of  the  invaders,  by  Mr. 
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Benjamin  Smith,  of  New  Orleans.  This 
Benjamin  Smith  has  long  been  associ- 
ated with  the  Southern  Conference  Edu- 
cational Fund,  with  Mr  James  Dom- 
browskl  and  with  Carl  and  Anne  Braden, 
whose  associations  and  activities  are 
well  known.  This  Benjamin  Smith,  like 
Victor  Rablnowitz.  Is  registered  under 
the  Foreign  Agents  Registration  Act  as 
an  agent  of  Pldel  Castro 

I  am  Informed  that  another  legal  car- 
petbagger who  has  come  to  the  State  of 
Mississippi  to  participate  In  the  inva- 
sion under  the  banner  of  civil  rights  is 
Martin  Popper,  a  longtime  Communist 
legal  eagle,  identified  as  such  in  Decem- 
ber 1955.  In  Missl-sslppi.  according  to 
my  Information.  Popper  has  showed  up 
as  counsel  for  the  family  of  Michael 
Schwemer.  one  of  the  three  men  missing 
in  Neshoba  County.  Miss 

Other  National  Lawyers  Guild  at- 
torneys have  been  .sent  into  Mississippi 
under  the  aegis  of  the  Guild's  Commit- 
tee for  Legal  Assistance  tu  the  South,  to 
return  to  the  North  and  make  statemenus 
and  give  speeches  about  how  bad  things 
are  back  In  Mississippi. 

For  example.  Marvin  Kessler.  a  New- 
York  attorney,  gave  a  press  conference, 
when  he  got  back,  in  which  he  declared 
it  was  the  consensus  In  Neshoba  County, 
Miss.,  that  "the  people  who  beat  and 
terrorized  Negro  members  of  the  Mount 
Zion  Methodist  Church  of  Longdale,  and 
who  burned  their  church  June  16,  were 
the  same  people  who  knowingly  and  de- 
liberately wanted  to  destroy  the  three 
missing  civil  rights  workers  and  who  in 
fact  did  destroy  them." 

Kessler  shared  the  platform  with  two 
other  National  Lawyer  Guild  members, 
Sanford  Katz  and  Ralph  Shapiro,  both 
of  whom  told  their  audiences  about  what 
they  described  as  the  dlfTlcultles  that 
out-of-state  attorneys  face  in  Missis- 
sippi courts. 

Some  of  the  propaganda  being  spewed 
out  in  the  North  comes  from  members 
of  the  second-generation  agitators  group 
who  have  been  to  the  South  and  re- 
turned. To  give  an  example  In  News- 
week magazine  for  July  13,  1964,  at  page 
19,  there  was  a  story  about  Bob  and  Li.sa 
Mandel.  who  were  identified  only  as  20- 
year-old  newlyweds  from  Reed  College, 
Oreg.  The  article  deUiled  their  descrip- 
tion of  what  they  called  their  tolerance 
In  the  face  of  hostility  from  intransigent 
Misslssipplans.  What  Newsweek  did  not 
reveal  Is  that  this  particular  Bob  Man- 
del  Is  the  son  of  William  M.  Mandel.  a 
Communist  commentator  with  a  long 
record  of  party  activity 

Here  Is  another  example  The  San 
Francisco  Examiner  printed  an  article 
on  July  10  of  this  year  about  the  desper- 
ate plight  of  what  was  described  as  a 
civil  rights  worker  who  had  been  jailed 
in  Gulfport.  Miss.  The  article  was  ac- 
companied by  photographs  of  the  al- 
legedly worried  parents  of  the  poor  bov 
But  the  paper  failed  to  Identify  the  par- 
ents as  being  known  Communists. 

The  boy  who  was  arrested  was  Steve 
Miller,  son  of  Hugh  B.  Miller  and  Helen 
Schnedzler  Miller,  both  identified  as 
Communists  In  sworn  testimony  In  1957 
Miller  is  an  ofBcer  of  the  San  Francisco 
chapter  of  the  National  Lawyers  Guild 
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In  1960,  he  replaced  Benjamin  Davis,  a  were    arrested    In   Columbus    MIm 

known  Communi.st.  as  president  of  the  traffic    charges.      In    their    autSlo!? 

National  lawyers  Guild  Bay  Area  unit  were  found  a  large  number  of  codS?* 

He  was  a  signer  of  a  clemency  petition  publication  called   the  Crusader   whuJ 

for  Carl  Braden.  one  of  the  leading  r.icial  quite    obviously,    these    SNCC    wnrk^ 

agitators   in  this  ountry  a-prp   Hufr^hnttna       t»,.c   „..w..      °'*** 

Mrs    Miller,  whose  maiden  name  was 
Helen  Holder    was  h-t  out  of  the  Uibor 


Department  just  before  World  War  II  a.s 
a  result  of  Communist  activity 

Communist  incitement  to  violence  by 
Netirot's  in  the  South,  under  the  banner 
of  civil   rights,  neither  begins  nor  ends 
with     .sending      Inwyers.      party-train»'d 
or-'anizers  of  dem)nstrati(ins,  and  mob 
violence,     and    youthful    agitators    into 
Mississippi    and    other    .southern    areas. 
The  party  s  agitators  and   provocateurs 
are  busy  in  other  States  thraukjhoul  the 
country   especi.Hlly  in  major  cities,  and  I 
have  cited  some  instances  of  this     The 
Communists  also  have  their  own  Cuban 
ver.sion  of     Uird  Haw-Haw.'    who  daily 
beams  broadcasts  at   the  S  luth    specifi- 
cally  inciting    to   racial   vi  )lence       This 
broadcaster  is  Robert  P    Williams    who 
(led  from  the  United  Statfs  just  before 
a  grand  jury  in  North  Carolina  ind:cted 
him  on  a  charge  of  kidnaping   a  white 
couple  during  2  days  of  racial  violence 
Williams  was  active  in  the  Fair  Play 
for  Cuba  Committee  for  some  Mm»'  prior 
to  his  hasty  departure  from  the  United 
States       In    Cuba.    Williams    broadcasts 
as  a  paid  hireling  of  Fidel  Castro     Wil- 
liams,   in    his   br(3adcasts,    is   constantly 
calling  for  a  specific  action  or  types  of 
action  necessarily  leading  to  or  resulting 
in  or  mvulving  violence    To  mve  only  one 
example    he  recently  called  upon  Negro«'s 
of  the  South  U)  manufacture    lye  bombs" 
to  be  used  m  racial  demonstralion.s      A 
.■>hort   time   later,   a   roadbkx^k   in   Loui- 
siana, searching  cars  for  contraband,  un- 
covered   a   substantial    number   of   such 
lye   bombs        The   implication   is   ines- 
capable  that   tlie.se   uere  prepared,   ,ind 
were  intended  tj  be  used,  m  accordance 
with    the    broadcast    advice    uf    Castro's 
N'egro     Communist       Lord     Haw-Haw,' 
Robert  Williams,  of  North  Carolina 

Let  me  quote  a  few  pass.iKes  from  a 
speech  by  this  man  Williams,  broadcast 
over  Havana  radio — Castro  calls  it  "Ra- 
dio Free  Di.xie'— on  July  13  of  this  year. 
On  that  occasion.  Cuba's  Lord  Haw- 
Haw  '  said: 

Dark  cats  are  picking  up  on  a  whale  of  a 
beating  at  the  hands  uf  the  ofay  devil  •  •  • 
The  ufay  dt'vU  Is  on  the  prowl  Vlclou-s  thug 
•  ■>ps  are  throwing  dark  blood  all  acrus^s  the 
racist  land  •  •  •  Mi.ssl.sslppl  is  no  more 
than  an  oversized  firecracker  •  •  •  Non- 
violence Ls  what  l8  dead  N.  in%  lolenoe  is  no 
match  for  savage  cops  slinging  head- whip- 
ping clubs  •  •  •  our  people  must  be  willing 
to  die  aiid  to  kill  for  freedom  Our  lives 
have  been  miserable  and  tormented  since 
the  arst  slave  ships  brought  us  to  .America 
They  will  continue  to  remain  s.,)  until  we 
prove  ourselves  wllUnK  and  ready  t"  meet  the 
violence  and  terror  of  oppresi>lMn  with  the 
violence  and  terror  of  liberation. 

•  •  •  •  • 

The  fate  of  the  whole  racist  nation  hinges 
on  the  pace  set  !:i  Mi.sa!."isippl  The  word  is: 
■'Oo  for  broke  Polish  B!adle  Mae,  wheel  out 
the  old  '.ye  can  or  the  old  shooting  Irons, 
stock  ammunition  and  organize  to  give  'Mr 
Charlie'   one   whale  of   a  tall   t>eatlnK  " 

On  June  9  or  June  10  of  this  year,  five 
SNCC   workers   from   Greenwood,   Ml.ss  , 


were  distributing.  This  publicatka^ 
photosut  of  which  I  hold  in  my  hiad 
carries  on  its  front  page  the  n»^rj 
Castros  Cuban  "Lord  Haw-Haw  •  n^ 
ert  F  Williams,  as  its  publisher  indji 
back  page  shows  that  It  was  prinUrt  i« 
Cuba  ^  ™ 

Meanwhile,  the  Commumst  Worker  k 
calling  for  a  Federal  takeover  of  tt^ 
State  of  Mississippi  Every  demonstii! 
tlon,  every  racial  disturbance,  every  riot 
m  Mississippi  lends  fuel  to  the  fire  whlA 
the  Worker  Is  trylr^  to  fan  into  a  Hant 
big  enough  to  be  used  as  an  excuse  for 
the  Federal  Intervention  which  tht 
Worker  advocates 

Of  course,  the  use  of  students  and 
others  who  claim  to  be  students,  makes 
it  difficult  to  establish  the  allnement  of 
each  Individual  who  Is  encaged  In  the 
Communist  conspiracy  to  further  or  to 
participate  in  the  invasion  of  Mississippi 
Undoubtedly  there  are  those  who  aid 
and  abet  the  Communist  Party's  actlvl- 
ties  without  being  party  members,  and 
ix'rhaps  without  knowing  that  the  party 
is  maiiipulatlng  them.  The  fact  remains 
that  with  passing  time,  the  operating 
heads  of  this  offensive  against  the 
sovereign  State  of  Missi.ssippi,  the  men 
who  are  u.sing  these  students  as  stooges 
and  pawns,  are  beginning  to  stand  out 
for  all  to  .see  I  have  named  some  of 
them  today  I  shall  name  others  as 
they  become  Involved  or  dlsclased. 

Mr  President,  the  people  of  Missis- 
sippi are  like  the  people  everywhere, 
Tliey  do  not  seek  racial  violence.  They 
do  not  want  it.  There  Is  a  conspiracy  to 
thrust  violence  upon  them  The  people 
of  my  State  do  not  know  what  happ«ied 
lit  the  throe  individuals  who  are  missing 
in  Neshoba  County,  Miss.,  any  more  than 
my  colleagues  In  this  Chamber  know. 
After  nearly  a  month  of  intensive  search 
by  .500  or  600  men.  Including  Na\7  per- 
.sonnel,  the  Missi.ssippi  Highway  Patrol, 
and  numerous  volunteers,  while  radsJ 
agitators  in  both  the  North  and  the 
South  proclaim  that  the  mi.ssing  ones 
have  been  the  victims  of  persecution  and 
racial  violence,  and  many  news  stories 
eive  currency  to  this  accusation,  the  fact 
remains  that  no  shred  of  evidence  has 
yet  been  produced  to  show  that  this  ac- 
cusation Is  true  In  any  respect 

The  people  of  Mississippi  hope  de- 
voutly that  these  three  who  are  missing 
have  not  been  harmed;  but  many  people 
in  our  State  assert  that  there  Is  just  as 
much  evidence,  as  of  today,  that  thej 
are  voluntarily  missing  as  there  is  that 
they  have  been  abducted  No  one  wants 
l^^  charge  that  a  hoax  has  been  per- 
petrated, because  there  is  too  little  evi- 
dence to  .show  just  what  did  happen;  but 
as  time  goes  on  and  the  search  continues, 
if  .some  evidence  of  a  crime  Is  not  pro- 
duced, I  think  the  people  of  America  will 
be  justified  in  considering  other  alterna- 
tive?; as  more  valid  solutions  to  the 
mystery.  Instead  of  accepting  as  true  the 
accu.satlon  of  the  agitators  that  heinous 
crime  has  been  committed. 


«*^  cnaracKcx  of  those  who  are  be- 
'^L^to^  as  the  most  important 
«?J^«?  ^rful  in  conducting  the 
!^ratS^  m  Mississippi  which  I  re- 
*!f!?to  earlier  as  an  invasion  under 
'f^ise  of  civil  rights  do^  not  Justify 
Sfth  Mn  their  motives.  It  do«.  not 
hA,  reliance  on  their  statemente.  It 
^or  iSify  the  public  pillorying  of 
ST^nocent  population  of  our  entire 
Sunor  public  atUcks  on  the  honor 
Kiat  State  and  It^  public  oCBcers.  The 
iJrfie  of  Mississippi  have  been  sub- 
SSd  and  are  being  subjected  today,  to 
^*^ree  of  vilification,  a  multlpUcaUon 
^.'^dlgnities,  a  quantity  and  Quality  of 
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mind  ourselves  that,  in  the  words   of 
Somerset  Maugham : 

U  a  nation  values  anything  more  than 
fi««clom,  It  wlU  lose  lt«  freedom;  and  the 
Irony  of  it  U  that  If  it  la  comfort  or  money 
that  It  values  more,  it  will  lose  that.  too. 


A11.EGANY  STATE  PARK 
Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  within 
330  miles  of  New  York  City,  there  is  still 
wilderness  in  the  full  sense  of  the  word. 
In  the  southwestern  comer  of  New  York 
State  lies  the  Allegany  State  Park,  a 
65,000-acre  area  devoted  to  wildlife  pres- 
ervation and  camping.     Here  a  person 


•^  '"^tTo^'unequalled  since  the  black     can  hike  for  hours  without  seeing  people. 
JSJ°S  ^or2t?uctlJn  which  followed     buildings,  or  any  other  sign  of  human 


JUTwar  Between  the  States.  That  the 
Zlole  of  Mississippi  are  holding  their 
JSpers  so  well,  that  their  natural  hu- 
manurge  to  defend  themselves  Is  being 
M  tightly  restrained,  that  they  have  been 
»  little  moved  to  counteraction  in  the 
fact  of  such  provocsition,  I  say  Is  to  their 
everlasting  credit. 

CAPTIVE  NATIONS  WEEK 
Mr  BREWSTER.  Mr.  President,  last 
week  the  United  States  observed  the  sixth 
CauUve  Nations  Week.  There  can  be  no 
mort  poignant  reminder  of  our  own  lib- 
erty than  the  continued  subjugation  of 
landk  from  which  so  many  of  our  citl- 
Knsiderlve 

Tlie  300  million  captive  peoples  are, 
the  proud  possessors  of  Indigenous  cus- 
tomi,  languages,  and  cultures.  Back' 
andiorth  across  their  ancient  lands  war 
has  raged  for  centuries.  First  by  one 
foreign  power  and  then  by  another,  their 
territory  has  been  partitioned  and  par- 
celed out;  their  populations  have  been 
fragmented  and  flung  afar;  their  re- 
soulces  have  been  drained  and  deplet- 
ed Oppression  and  tyranny  are,  in  short, 
conipanlons  constant  to  these  peoples. 
Those  that  are  deprived  of  freedom 
.  do  oot  desire  it  less.  Their  longings  for 
'  liberty  lost  often  culminate  in  dramatic 
sicrlfices  From  behind  the  Iron  Cur- 
talil.  millions  have  fled  for  freedom,  for- 
sakiig  their  native  lands,  their  homes, 
and'  property,  and  in  many  cases,  their 
families. 

Tbe  Communist  captivity  of  these 
care(worn  countries  Is  far  more  repugnant 
thai  past  despotism.  More  than  land 
and[ people  and  resources,  the  Commu- 
nist^ also  aim  to  consume  the  minds  of 
thefr  captured  satellites.  This  is  the  dis- 
graceful and  distinguishing  characteris- 
Uc  of  Communist  totaUtarianism.  Ear- 
lier oppressors  have  demanded  only  sub- 
missive actions :  the  Communists  require 
ser^fQe  minds.  The  Communists  would 
sequester  not  only  the  wealth  of  a  na- 
tion, but  also  Its  soul. 

Fy-om  time  to  time,  to  their  coura- 
geous credit,  these  captive  nations  have 
ilfled  that,  although  their  lands  are 
bled  and  their  borders  sealed,  their 
•ocfetles  fractured  and  their  wounds  un- 
healed, the  Communists  have  neither 
conkimed  their  spirit  nor  suppressed 
thejr  faith  In  freedom. 

I^t  us  salute  these  noble  people:  let 
us  hallow  forever  the  enduring  spirit  of 
Koasuth  and  Kosciusko;  and  let  us  re- 


life. 

This  rich  wilderness  tract,  which  serves 
New  Yorkers  as  well  as  all  citizens  of 
our  country,  is  steeped  in  history,  and 
serves  as  a  vacation  spot  for  historians 
as  well  as  naturalists  and  lovers  of  the 
outdoors.  The  park  is  next  to  the  famed 
reservation  for  the  Seneca  Indians,  an 
area  well  known  in  New  York  State  his- 
tory. Surely  the  Allegany  Park  is  one 
of  the  more  dehghtful  vacation  spots  on 
the  east  coast. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  an 
article  describing  this  park,  its  facilities 
and  historical  background  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

WiLDBNSSS  IN  THI  E&ST AlXEOANT  PaKK  l8 

66,000  Acaxs  of  Wudlifk  and  Thick  Poe- 


(By  William  Stockdale) 
Olkan,  N.Y. — The  open  season  on  pleasure 
run*  for  386  days  a  year  at  Allegany  State 
Park  near  here.  The  largest  facility  of  Its 
kind  In  New  York  State,  this  vast  wilder- 
neaa  area  U  busy  the  year  round  with  camp- 
era,  vacationists,  sportsmen  and  other  afl- 
clonadoa  of  the  great  outdoors. 

Situated  about  330  miles  from  New  York 
City  In  the  far  southwestern  corner  of  New 
Yor*  State,  the  popular  playground  attracts 
more  than  750,000  visitors  annually.  A 
mammoth  park  In  Itself,  the  preserve  takes 
on  an  added  wilderness  aspect  as  It  sweeps 
down  to  the  Pennsylvania  Ixjrder  and  Joins 
the  even  larger  Allegheny  National  Forest  In 
the  State. 

NOT  SPKLUOUND 

Note  the  difference  In  how  Allegany  Is 
spelled.  In  New  York,  the  spelling  for  the 
park,  the  town  and  the  river  of  the  same 
name  is  "Allegany."  As  a  sovereign  State. 
New  York  retained  Its  spelling  even  after  the 
UJ3.  Geographic  Board  made  the  official  spell- 
ing "Allegheny."  Thus,  the  Allegany  River 
becomes  the  Allegheny  when  It  crosses  into 
Pennsylvania. 

On  a  road  map  of  New  York  State,  the  park 
appeara  as  a  patch  of  green  resembling  a 
huge  umbrella  raised  over  the  northern  bor- 
der of  Pennsylvania.  Its  66,000  acres  oom- 
prla*  the  largest  wilderness  area  of  any  New 
York  State  i>ark.  since  the  even  more  expan- 
sive Adirondack  and  CatsklU  wilderness  re- 
gions are  clasaifled  as  forest  preserves. 

Summer  Is  the  busiest  time  of  year  at 
Allegany  State  Park,  but  the  other  seasons 
attract  their  share  of  vUltors,  too.  Prom 
Uemorlal  Day  to  Labor  Day,  the  park's  400- 
odd  cabins  usually  are  booked  to  capacity, 
and  the  trailer  and  tent  areas,  the  most  ex- 
tensive In  any  State  park  In  New  York,  are  In 
gnat  dflcnand. 

In  the  fall,  from  Laix)r  Day  to  mid-Octo- 
ber, many  persons  visit  the  park  to  admire 


the  foliage  displays.  The  himters  also  ar- 
rive In  force,  and  shortly  afterward  the  first 
snow  brings  out  the  skiers  and  the  winter 
sports  fans.  One  big  attraction  in  the  spring 
Is  the  excellent  fishing.  As  the  trees  blossom, 
bird  watchers  and  picnickers  begin  to  arrive. 

A    SPECTACLE    IN    ITSELF 

Allegany  State  Park  does  not  have  any 
single  prize  attraction.  It  does  not,  for  ex- 
ample, have  the  spectacular  gorge  and 
chasms  that  have  earned  Letchworth  State 
Park  to  the  north  the  title  of  "Grand  Can- 
yon of  the  E^ast."  Nor,  for  that  matter,  does 
It  have  a  great  waterfall,  magnificent  caves, 
or  age-old  trees. 

What  It  does  have  in  abundance  Is  wilder- 
ness—pure and  simple.  In  a  world  fast 
succumbing  to  the  advance  of  the  bulldozer 
and  concrete  mixer,  this  Is  a  precious  com- 
modity. 

It  Is  possible  to  drive  mile  after  mUe 
through  this  park  without  seeing  people  or 
buildings  or  other  signs  of  human  activity, 
or  even  animals.  The  trees  that  line  the 
road  form  such  a  complete  canopy  overhead 
that  only  cracks  of  sunlight  trickle  through. 
Suddenly,  a  chipmunk  stands  on  his  hind 
legs  in  the  middle  of  the  road  watchlng«a 
cars  approach,  darting  off  at  the  last  mo- 
ment. Later,  a  woodchu-k  lumbers  awk- 
wardly across  the  road  to  dlsapi>ear  Into  the 
bushes.  If  the  automobUe  engine  Is  quiet 
enough,  or  is  shut  off,  birds  can  be  heard 
singing  overhead. 

All  the  species  of  wildlife  common  to  the 
East  can  be  fotmd  here.  There  are  whltetall 
deer,  beaver,  porcupine,  and  even  black  bear. 
Park  rangers  say  that  any  visitor  can,  with 
certainty,  see  most  of  these  creatures.  Some 
of  the  shyer  animals,  among  them  mink,  fox. 
beaver,  and  weasel,  also  can  be  observed  but 
this  requires  more  patience. 

There  Eire  different  approaches  to  spotting 
the  wildlife.  Many  find  guard  duty  by  the 
trash  bins  the  easiest  way  to  see  the  bears. 
But  one  of  the  best  methods  of  seeing  other 
animals  Is  by  sampling  the  park's  60  miles 
of  fine  hiking  trails. 

The  trails  are  of  a  primitive  nature.  In 
keeping  with  the  wilderness  character  of  the 
park.  Although  easily  followed,  they  are 
unlike  many  hiking  trails  In  other  parks  In 
that  they  are  not  plastered  with  markers. 

The  park  Is  particularly  popular  with 
camp>ers,  and  what  the  visitor  does  after  he 
arrives  and  pitches  his  tent  depends  on  his 
personal  preference.  He  can  simply  relax 
and  enjoy  the  wUderness,  or  If  he  craves  ac- 
tivity, there  are  beaches,  swimming  pools, 
and  facilities  for  boating,  tennis,  and  soft- 
ball. 

In  the  course  of  exploring  the  park,  one 
may  be  drawn  to  the  so-called  "bear  caves." 
These  are  simply  large  rock  formations,  but, 
despite  the  fact  that  they  have  nothing  to  do 
with  t>ears,  they  are  nevertheless  Interesting. 

BIG     BOULDERS 

There  are  other  areas,  such  as  Thunder 
Rocks,  where  large  boulders  may  be  seen, 
some  of  them  partly  covered  with  moss. 
Generally,  they  are  concealed  in  the  shade 
of  the  dense  forest. 

Drinking  water  Is  available  from  springs 
and  deep  wells.  One  ranger  observed  that  a 
certain  spring  was  the  most  popular  attrac- 
tion In  the  park  last  summer  as  residents 
from  nearby  communities  came  to  fill  their 
Jugs  and  bottles  with  the  clear,  sweet  water. 

As  one  drives  along  the  park  roads,  he  can 
see  neglected  apple  trees  on  a  hillside,  or  a 
clearing  where  a  cabin  stood  or  possibly  a 
logging  mill.  It  Is  evident  that,  while  this 
Is  wilderness.  It  Is  not  virgin  wilderness. 

People  once  lived  In  this  vast  wooded  area 
and  earned  their  living  off  the  land  by  log- 
ging and  planting.  The  forest  today  Is  sec- 
ond growth,  and  the  original  pines  are  gone. 
The  State  bought  up  the  homes,  the  people 
moved  off  and  the  wUderness  was  recovered. 
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AlaaoBt  nuToundlng  the  park  Is  the  Al- 
legany Bflacmttlon  of  the  Senecas.  In  fact, 
tbe  main  road  into  the  wilderness  preserve. 
State  Route  17.  passes  through  Salamanca. 
one  of  tbe  few  cities  lying  entirely  within 
an  Indian  reservation. 

The  Senecas  currently  are  campaigning  to 
get  Federal  compensation  for  the  Ro<xlln<  of 
part  of  their  land  In  r-onnectlon  with  the 
construction  of  the  Klnzua  Dam,  across  th? 
State  line  in  Penrusylvanl-i 

LOSING      ORofND 

The  park  expects  to  lase  only  about  400  of 
Its  66,000  acres  to  the  dam  projeit,  but  close 
to-  80  Indian  families  on  the  adjacent  res- 
ervation are  being  moved   to  higher  groutid 

Mineral  rights  were  often  retiil.ned  by  the 
absentee  landlords,  and  tlve  natural  gas  wells 
operate  today  laslde  the  park.  In  addition  to 
a  few  oil  wells.  Park  authorities  require  the 
oil  and  gas  people  to  cover  their  track-s  and 
plant  ^ees  around  their  ri«8  to  protect  the 
wlldemeea  character  of  this  manmade  wU- 
derneaa. 


CYPRUS 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  the 
82-percent  Greek  majority  in  Cyprus 
does  not  seek  unreasonable  ends;  it  asks 
merely  that  the  old  democratic  princi- 
ple of  majority  rule  be  made  a  reality 
in  Cyprus. 

We  have  witnessed  the  disruptive  ef- 
fects of  veto  "rule"  on  parliamentary 
and  International  councils  before. 
What  Csrprus  now  seeks  is  a  flexible  .sys- 
tem of  government  that  will  st^er  the 
nation  vigorously  in  response  to  the  needs 
of  Its  people  and  the  challenges  of  the 
modem  world. 

The  need  for  majority  rule  is  well 
supported  In  a  letter  to  the  editor  o^  the 
Christian  Science  Monitor.  July  1.  1964. 
written  by  Mr.  Gus  Chekare.s.  an  Ameri- 
can businessman  who  recently  visited 
Cyprus.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanim^u.s 
consent  that  this  letter  be  printed  in  the 
Record  at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Mr. 
RiBicoFT  in  the  chain  .  Without  objec- 
tion, it  Is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  1  ) 

Mr,  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  as  a 
great  nation  bearing  heavT  responsibili- 
ties for  preserving  the  peace.  America 
is  obligated  to  press  for  an  early  end  to 
the  tragic  strife  in  Cyprus,  Only  in  an 
atmosphere  of  peace  can  a  just  re.solu- 
tion  of  Greek  and  Turkish  demands  be 
found  In  a  system  based  upon  majoritv 
rule  with  reasonable  protection  of  mi- 
nority interests 

Exhibit    1 
Tourist  is  CrPRrs 
To  the  Chiistian   ScreNcr  Monitor: 

As  an  American  businessman  pre.sently 
visiting  Cyprus.  I  would  appreciate  the  op- 
portunity of  conveying  to  your  readers  my 
Impressions  and  observations  of  the  situa- 
tion on  this  strife-torn  l.<<Iand  My  curi- 
osity was  aroused  bv  the  conflicting  state- 
mente  and  letters  appearing  in  our  American 
papers;  hence  the  reason  for  my  visit 

The  Oreek  Cyprlots.  who  compose  82  per- 
cent of  the  Island's  population,  are  a  free- 
dom-loTlng  people,  a  people  who  loved  the 
British  as  friends  but  not  as  masters  They 
are  at  a  loss  to  understand  why  Britain 
foisted  upon  them  the  constitution  they 
now  have. 

The  Greek  Cjrprlots  are  perplexed  and  In- 
sulted when  the  American  press  refers  to 
them  as  terrorists.     They  point  aat  that  this 


Is  trie  same  press  that  a  fi-w  years  ago  re- 
ferred to  the  freedom-loving  Hungarians  as 
freedom  fighters  T>n'y  arc  quick  to  point 
out  that  they,  like  the  Hungarians,  are  fight- 
ing for  the  right  of  self-determination 
Nothing  mure;   nothing  less 

Why  the  .•American  press  has  been  fol- 
lowing the  British  line  is  beyond  their  (.om- 
prehensii'ti  W:-y  »..s  it  right,  they  iusk, 
for  the  United  Statea  to  fight  Britain  for 
their  Indepf ndenc-e  Hnd  wrong  for  the  Cyp- 
rlots' 

There  are  well  over  125.000  Greeks  living 
in  Turkey  and  90.0OO  Turks  living  in  Oreek 
Thrace,  but  neither  of  these  minorities  has 
veto  powers  over  the  maj(jrlty  of  the  coun- 
try In  which  they  live  Why  then  should 
the  lurkL-h  Cypri'jt*.  who  cumjKwe  only  16 
percent  of  Cyprus'  population  have  veto 
powers  over  the  HJ-perct-nt  Clreek  majority? 

Thi"  Oreek  C'vpriota  p.lnt  with  pride  to 
the  fact  that  they  are  of  the  same  blixxl. 
heritage,  language,  culture,  and  religion. 
as  the  mainland  Greeks  The  only  alter- 
native to  self-determination  acceptable  to 
them  Is  enoals.  memung  union  with  the 
mother  country.  Greece 

Greece  on  'he  other  hand  has  very  forci- 
bly informed  I-urkey  that  a  state  of  w;ir  will 
exist  the  very  moment  the  Turks  attempt  to 
invade  Cyprui;  As  a  matter  uf  fact  w.vr  was 
narrcjwly  averted  only  a  few  weeks  ago  when 
the  Turks  had  a  task  force  ready  to  invade 
Cyprus  It  was  President  Johnson  who 
stayed  the  Invasion  by  Issuing  a  st^rn  warn- 
ing t<j  the  Turkish  Government,  and  the 
entire  world  breathed  easier 

In  Conclusion,  it  is  my  humble  opinion 
that  Cyprus  should  be  given,  without  delay, 
A  constitution  slnular  to  the  one  we  have 
m  the  United  suites  On  the  other  hand, 
If  we  permit  the  present  situation  to  con- 
tinue, It  might  very  well  fester  Into  another 
Cxiba. 

Nicosia.  Cyprus 

Cffs  Chekarfs 

(Editor's  Note — The  basis  for  the  terms 
of  the  Constitution  of  Cyprus  was  the  Zur- 
ich Agreement  negotiated  by  the  Premiers 
of  Greece  and  Turkey  in  li)59  BriiJiin  did 
not  take  part  In  their  conference  but  sub- 
-sequently  concurred  in  what  was  agreed 
there  ) 


WELCOME   FOR    PRIME    MINISTER 
ABDUL  RAHMAN 

Mr.  KEATING  Mr  Pre.sident,  Uxlay 
the  Prime  Miiu.stt'r  of  Malaysia.  Abdul 
Rahman,  is  be4innm>j  a  3'j-week  visit  to 
the  United  SLat»'s  and  Canada.  We  are 
certamly  pleased  that  he  is<tiere.  and  t'.\- 
tend  to  the  Prime  Minister  our  heartiest 
and  deep-felt  best  wLshes, 

It  is  indeed  unfortunate  that  our  wel- 
come must  be  qualified  with  ap(il()i,'ies 
The  knowledge  that  our  country  ha.><  bti-n 
training  Indonesian  armed  forces  which 
may  be  used  against  the  countr>'  of  Ma- 
laysia, a  country  supported  by  our  ally. 
Great  Britain  must  be  verv'  distui  bins,' 
to  Tunku  Rahman  Such  activities 
should  bt^  discontinued  at  once,  not  only 
because  of  our  friendship  with  Malaysia 
but  also  becau.^e  our  whole  policy  toward 
Asia  is  undermined  when  we  subsldl/e  a 
country'  like  Indonesia  which  in  turn  Is 
tralnink?  Red  Chlne.se  guerrilla  forces  to 
combat  free  Asian  nations. 

The  Prime  Mini.ster  must  not  ml.sun- 
derstand  and  think  that  such  policies  re- 
flect the  attitude'  of  the  American  people. 
Most  of  the  American  people— far  and 
away  the  tireat  majority — have  watched 
the  development  of  Malay.sla  with  great 
interest  and  sympathy      We   wish   this 


new  country  well  as  it  faces  a  great  cal 
almost  before  its  Independence  odSn! 
tions  have  come  to  an  end.  AmttSUl 
everywhere  have  watched  the  flrV2 
resolute  activities  of  Malaysia's  n* 
Prime  Minister  and  have  admii^  hi 
allegiance  to  the  principles  of  freedm! 
for  all  Malaysia's  citizens  and  Ind^M 
ence  from  those  outsiders  who  wiuuto 
make  terriUirial  gains  at  the  expense «« 
Malaysia's  sovereignty. 

We  hope  that  the  Prime  Minister  Rth 
mans  visit  will  be  a  pleasant  and  wtJ 
ductlve  one.  We  also  wish  him  well  in  hk 
fight  against  Indonesia  and  his  atteomt 
to  make  hLs  country  a  productivetS 
growing  member  of  the  free  world. 

I  sincerely  hope  that  our  State  Depart- 
ment will  take  this  opportunity  to  make 
clear  to  Prime  Minister  Rahman  that  oar 
Government  will  not  continue  it«  gup. 
port  of  Indonesia,  and  will  make  clearlu 
grave  concern  and  displeasure  with  the 
policies  Sukarno  is  pursuing  toward  hk 
peaceful  and  progressive  neighbor 

Mr,  M'-NAMARA.  Mr.  President.  I 
sugt:est  the  absence  of  a  quoriun 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


HON  L  HOWARD  BENNETT  CEIAL- 
LENGES  GRADUATES  DP  ALLEN 
UNIVERSITY  IN  COMMENCEMENT 
ADDRESS 

Mr.  HUMPHREY  Mr.  President,  the 
Honorable  L  Howard  Bennett,  assistant 
to  the  Deputy  A.s.^-istant  Secretary  of  De- 
ft-n.se  for  Civil  RiKhLs,  recently  delivered 
the  commencement  address  at  Allen  Uni- 
versity, Columbia.  S,C.  In  his  remarts 
Judge  Bennett  discussed  the  momentous 
challenges  confronting  Negro  college 
graduates  In  these  difficult  times.  I 
quote  one  particularly  important  passage 
from  this  address: 

You  are  leaders  and  you  who  will  bt 
Joining  the  ranks  of  the  adult  community 
mu.st  accept  this  challenge  of  freedom  snd 
responsibility.  We  cannot  permit  the  ihSTp- 
liess  of  the  effort  to  be  blunted,  the  force  of 
the  thrust  we.ikened  the  fixrus  and  relevinoe 
of  this  crusade  misdirected  by  senseless  msa 
demon.=  tratlons  that  are  pointless,  harassing, 
and  vindictive. 

It  Is  time  now  that  the  responsible  leader- 
,shlp  make  it  clearly  known  and  understood 
that  the  human  rights  cause  does  not  ipon- 
.sor  or  approve  demonstrations  that  are  »p- 
parently  futile  exercl.ses  In  calisthenics. 

Judge  Bennett  has  distinguished  him- 
self as  a  p>erson  courageously  striving  for 
true  racial  justice  in  all  sections  of 
America.  He  has  made  a  lasting  contri- 
bution to  good  relations  among  white 
and  Negro  residents  of  Minnesota  and 
he  has  continued  this  outstanding  record 
during  his  more  recent  service  In  the 
Department  of  Defense.  I  commend  him 
for  this  balanced  and  forthright  address 
and  ask  unanimous  consent  that  it  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record.  I 
also  ask  unanimous  consent  that  an  edi- 
torial from  the  Columbia.  S.C.  State  ct 
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81  1964  commenting  on  Judge 
{Rett's  address  be  printed  at  this 
_S!t  In  the  Record. 

rJlUe  being  no  objection,  the  com- 
.Tctfnent  address  and  editorial  were 
JJJreff  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 

'!?!,^ncement    address    at   Allen    Unlver- 

'^tcoTumbla,    SC,    May    25,     1964.    by 

Snn'    L     Howard    Bennett,    principal    as- 

Srtsrit  to  the  Deputy  Assistant  Secretary 

ol  Difense.  Cull  Rights) 

jilSSION      OF     THE      COLLEGE     GRADUATE: 

^  To  Accept  the  Challenge 
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HishOP  Ciirrv  Gibbs.  reverend  clergy,  Dr. 
wruhtl  members  of  the  board  of  trustees. 
riiUnKliished  platform  guests,  members  of 
fh.  fiXlty  parents  and  friends,  and  mem- 
ten  ofTthe  graduating  class  of  1964,  I  greet 
Tou  on  your  commencement   morning. 

Comiiiencemcnt  Is  a  joyous  occasion  and  I 
mnsldel  it  a  great  privilege  to  be  here  and 
So&hart  this  happy  hour  of  high  achieve- 
ment  whh  you, 

nrstlof  all,  I  ofTer  my  heartiest  con- 
mtuiailons  to  all  of  you— to  the  members 
of  the  iraduatlug  class,  to  President  Wright 
and  thi  faculty,  to  the  parents,  relatives. 
md  frlinds  of  the  graduates.  All  of  you 
ti^e  mlde  sli;nlflcaiit  contributions  to  the 
Klucaticiial  process  which  culminates  In 
fbst  wJln  America  call  graduation  day. 

I  am  I  especially  de.'^lrous  to  congratulate 
wu  jwilents  — vou  mothers  and  fathers  of 
these' n5e  beautiful  young  women,  and  fine. 
hAnd'oiie  vount;  men.  Congratulations  to 
TPU  parfni.s  whose  love,  labors  and  sacrifices. 
hopes  aiid  prayers  are  this  morning  coming 
to  fruit  on.  and  are  in  .some  measiue  being 
rttllzedfhere  In  this  place,  at  this  hour. 
'  coneijatulatlons  to  Dr.  Wright  and  the 
mtmbe^s  of  the  faculty  and  administrative 
stiff  w^o  have  taken  seriously  the  trust  of 
htvlng  Jiad  committed  to  your  custody  these 
Tcung  ladles  and  young  men  for  your  pro- 
viding \hem  with  guidance  and  development, 
eduratipn.  and  inspiration. 

Wheit  an  organism  Is  challenged  it  puts 
into  operation  forces  that  are  needed  for 
Ito  prelection  and  survival.  If  it  does  not 
r«co«nl;e  the  challenge  and  does  not  respond 
to  It.  It  eventually  deteriorates  and  suc- 
cumbs A  challenge  is  essentially  a  test. 
I  cent*  St.  a  sliowdown  of  some  nature.  It 
can  bei  a  confrontation  of  ideas  and  con- 
ctpts  ^r  a  competition  of  systems  of  gov- 
ernment, or  ways  of  life.  At  the  least,  it  Is 
the  prltk  or  .^tlng  that  arouses  us  from  com- 
!orUbl^  rejwse  and  alerts  us  to  mobilizing 
our  reirurces  to  meet  a  threat.  It  is  the 
challeiikje  of  the  irritating  presence  of  a 
p&in  t>f  sand  that  Initiates  the  enveloping 
ind  ch-ftalllzlng  process  that  ends  in  the 
forma jun  of  a  cem  pearl.  The  human  body 
»hen  Inttackcd  by  foreign  bodies,  or  dis- 
ease *rms,  al.so  responds  to  the  irritation — 
\he  cTa'.lenge — by  producing  antibodies,  or 
by  eJ\eloplng  the  germs  and  sealing  them 
off      I 

It  Is  some  threatening  sound,  often  in- 
iudlKe  to  tlie  human  ear.  that  alerU  many 
0.'  thp  Inhabitants  of  the  animal  world  to 
bestir  themselves,  and  gird  and  mobilize 
their  whole,  animal  being  to  meet  a  real 
orfa:a-lp(i  attack. 

The  human  personality  is  often  lethargic 
ind  liiditTcrent  until  threatened  and  chal- 
lenged From  your  own  experiences  you  can 
recount  how  the  better  and  the  best  self  of 
ui  Individual,  or,  your  own  self,  really  does 
not  emerge  or  manifest  itself  until  there  is 
•ome  crisis — some  challenge.  You  see  a  per- 
son nx  leril.  drowning,  or  menaced  by  flames, 
or  In  the  path  of  some  imminent  disaster. 
Or  th*re  is  Illness,  or  death,  or  some  lesser 
persortil  or  family  tragedy.  Or  as  students 
you  paocrastlnated  for  most  of  th^  semester 
md  did  not  study,  but  the  threat  of  failure 
challenged  you  logreat  effort  In  studying  and 
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prejjarlng  for  the  exams  in  order  to  pass  the 
course. 

Whatever  the  circumstances,  the  situation 
was  disturbed.  There  was  threat,  challenge 
out  of  which  came  motivation,  mobiliza- 
tion of  resources  and  action.  To  be  chal- 
lenged Is  to  be  motivated.  Arnold  Toynbee. 
the  eminent  historian,  tells  us  from  his  study 
of  civilizations  and  history  that  unless  a 
civilization,  a  society,  a  nation,  is  challenged 
It  decays  and  dies.  And  unless  an  individual 
is  challenged,  motivated  and  responds  to 
the  stimulus  of  challenge,  the  individual 
slumps  Into  a  state  of  nonpurposlve  exist- 
ence and  for  all  social  purposes  dies. 

Thus  It  Is  that  challenge  has  social  utility 
as  well  as  physiological  value.  It  is  some- 
thing akin  to  the  power  of  discontent,  if  not 
a  facet  of  that  process. 

John  W.  Gardner,  president  of  the  Carne- 
gie Cprp..  tells  us  in  his  stimulating  book. 
"Renewal  in  Societies  and  Men,"  that  to  meet 
a  challenge  we  have  to  see  it,  recognize  it 
and  be  aware  that  it  exists.  Listen  to  what 
he  says  for  It  is  relevant  to  our  discussion: 
"To  accomplish  renewal,  we  need  to  under- 
stand what  prevents  it.  When  we  talk  about 
revitalizing  a  society,  we  tend  to  put  exclu- 
sive emphasis  on  finding  new  Ideas,  But 
there  is  usually  no  shortage  of  new  ideas: 
the  problem  is  to  get  a  hearing  for  them. 
And  that  means  breaking  through  the  crusty 
rigidity  and  stubborn  complacency  of  the 
status  quo.  The  aging  society  develops  elab- 
orate defenses  against  new  ideas— 'mind- 
forged  manacles,'  in  William  Blake's  vivid 
phrase. 

"But  a  society  that  has  learned  the  secret 
of  continuous  renewal  will  be  a  more  In- 
teresting and  a  more  vital  society— not  in 
some  distant  future  but  in  the  present. 
Since  continuous  renewal  depends  on  con- 
ditions that  permit  the  growth  and  fulfill- 
ment of  Individuals,  it  will  also  be  a  society 
fit  for  freemen." 

Let  us  then  first  speak  of  the  challenge  of 
the  quest  for  fulfillment. 

The  first  year  course  in  biology  tells  of 
organisms  such  as  the  Paramecium  and  the 
ameba  and  their  strong  and  tenacious  urge 
to  exist.  These  one-celled  animals  exist, 
they  reproduce.  They  multiply  by  fission. 
But  their  existence  is  hardly  more  than  the 
protoplasmic  urge  to  exist— to  stay  filled 
with  the  capacity  to  continue,  to  divide  by 
fission  and  multiply.  Here  is  the  lowest 
form  of  organic  life.  But  note  well  that  one 
of  the  properties  of  protoplasm  alone  Is  ir- 
ritability. 

Man  has  more  than  the  desire  to  exist  to 
reproduce.  He  has  the  desire  to  fulfill— the 
urge  to  fulfill.  To  fulfill  is  more  than  mere 
animal  or  physical  existence.  Fulfillment 
seeks  to  achieve  certein  goals  and  objectives. 
It  Is  purposeful  and  meaningful.  Unless  the 
quest  for  fulfillment  is  a  dynamic  force  In 
the  life  of  an  individual,  that  Individual's 
nife  does  not  get  much  beyond  the  mere  ex- 
istence of  the  one-celled  animals. 

Your  graduation  here  today  is  one  leg  on 
the  quest  for  fulfillment.  The  quest  for  ful- 
fillment means,  among  other  things,  the  cre- 
ation m  your  own  mind  of  the  kind  of  person 
you  want  to  be,  and  the  kind  of  life  you  want 
to  live.  The  psychiatrists  and  psychologists 
will  declare  either  categorically  or  strongly 
suggest  (depending  on  the  school  of 
thought)  that  your  Image  of  self  has  already 
been  created  and  that  little  if  anything  can 
be  done  about  It.  I  will  concur  to  say  that 
the  major  stru(fture  of  your  personality  has 
been  formed  and  the  potentials  created. 
But  at  this  juncture  in  your  development  we 
have  not  seen  the  emergence  of  either  the 
full  flowering  of  your  personality  or  the  full 
potential  of  your  talents.  There  are  many 
untapped  resources,  many  latent  abilities, 
considerable  skills  and  capacities  that  are 
still  to  mature.  There  are  many  years  ahead 
for  creative,  purposeful,  and  constructive 
living.     The  pattern   and  the  plan  may  be 


present,  but  the  major  fulfillment  lies  ahead. 
The  goals  and  objectives  may  be  described, 
but  they  are  not  yet  wholly  and  fully  at- 
tained. 

Your  receiving  your  baccalaureate  today  Is 
one  fulfillment.  It  Is  important  and  sig- 
nificant but  it  is  only  a  beginning. 

This  point  of  high  achievement  In  yotir 
young  lives  should  provide  you  with  a  new 
opportunity  for  refiectlng  and  planning,  de- 
termination and  dedication  as  to  what  kind 
of  person  you  want  to  be,  what  kind  of  life 
you  want  to  live.  Do  not  settle  for  mere 
"existence.  Resolve  this  day  to  make^the 
utmost  and  highest  use  of  your  every  talent 
and  ability.  Resolve  and  determine  this  day 
that  you  will  live  creatively  and  construc- 
tively, not  only  for  yourself,  but  for  yotir 
family  and  for  your  community. 

The  quest  for  fulfillment  is  beyond  the 
individual  self.  We  live  as  a  part  of  a  social 
organization.  We  are  influenced  by  It,  but 
we  can  also  influence  it.  Resolve  this  day 
to  dedicating  your  life  to  influence  it  for 
good  and  the  betterment  of  mankind. 

The  challenge  of  the  quest  for  fulfillment 
moves  from  self  to  family  to  community  and 
with  it  goes  the  imperative  to  help  In  the 
making  of  the  good  society  or  what  Josiah 
Royce.  the  great  Harvard  philosopher,  calls 
the  beloved  community.  Time  and  space  are 
almost  obliterated  by  the  rapid  means  of 
communication.  It  is  more  than  a  pretty 
phrase  tliat  all  the  world  is  a  neighborhood. 
To  live  in  the  world  community  requires  of 
all  of  us  the  application  of  high  intelligence 
on  how  we  can  live  together  in  peace  and 
harmony.  Our  generation  must  flnd  solu- 
tions to  such  problems  as  poverty,  urban 
slums,  family  disorganization,  juvenile  de- 
linquency aiid  crime,  racial  discrimination 
and  Its  attendant  tensions,  mass  transporta- 
tion, automation,  the  wise  use  of  leisure 
Ntlme.  and  on  ad  inflnitum. 

The  quest  for  fulflllment  then  Is  to  live 
to  your  highest  capabilities  for  self  and  so- 
ciety, for  family  and  conununlty.  It  was 
Royce  who  said: 

"I  believe  in  the  beloved  community  and 
in  the  spirit  which  makes  it  beloved,  and  In 
the  communion  of  all  who  are,  In  will  and 
in  deed,  its  members.  I  see  no  such  commu- 
nity as  yet;  but  nonetheless  my  rule  of  life 
is:  Act  so  as  to  hasten  Its  coming." 

Let  us  now  speak  of  the  challenge  of  free- 
dom and  responsibility. 

Freedom  is  a  whole  coin,  and  any  dimin- 
ishing of  the  reality  of  freedom  substantial- 
ly dissipates  all  of  it. 

No  American  citizen  is  truly  free  until  all 
Americans  are  free.  Lincoln  saw  this  clearly 
more  than  a  hundred  years  ago.  In  his  mes- 
sage to  the  Congress  on  December  1,  1862, 
Lincoln  said : 

"In  giving  freedom  to  the  slave,  we  assure 
freedom  to  the  free — honorable  alike  in  what 
we  give,  and  what  we  preserve. 

"We  shall  nobly  save,  or  meanly  lose,  the 
last  best  hope  of  earth.  Other  means  may 
succeed;  this  could  not  fail.  The  way  is 
plain,  peaceful,  generous,  Just — a  way,  if  fol- 
lowed, the  world  will  forever  applaud,  and 
God  must  forever  bless." 

It  was  in  these  words  that  Lincoln  stated 
the  case,  in  part,  for  having  Issued  the 
Emancipation  Proclamation.  Slavery  not 
only  held  the  slave  in  bondage,  it  also  placed 
limitations  on  the  white  man.  Slaveowner 
as  well  as  laborer;  plantation  patriarch  as 
well  as  city  storekeeper.  In  freeing  the  slave, 
Lincoln  hoped  the  freedom  of  all  would  be 
assured.  But  freedom  did  not  come  with  the 
emancipation  and  more  than  a  hundred 
years  later  it  became  Incvunbent  upon  an- 
other President  to  restate  the  same  verity. 

"To  strike  the  chains  of  a  slave  is  noble. 
To  leave  him  the  captive  of  the  color  of  his 
skin  is  hypocrisy.  While  we  in  America  have 
freed  the  slave  of  his  chains,  we  have  not 
freed  his  heirs  of  their  color.  Until  justice 
is  blind  to  color,  until  education  Is  unaware 
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of  rftce,  until  opportunity  ceases  to  squint 
Its  e3refl  st  pigmentation  of  human  complex 
Ions,  ein*netp«tlon  will  be  a  proclamatlo 
but  It  will  not  be  a  fact.  To  the  extent  that 
the  proclunatlon  of  emancipation  Is  not  ful- 
filled In  fact,  to  that  extent  we  shall  have 
fallen  short  of  assuring  freedom  to  the  free." 
I  Vice  President  Lyndon  B  Johnson.  Detroit. 
Mich.:  Jan.  6. 1963.) 

Score*  of  men  in  high  position  and  low 
have  said  the  same  thing  in  many  ways. 
Yet  freedom  has  not  come  and  neither  the 
message  nor  Its  irrefutable  validity  and  logic 
have  been  effectively  communicated  to  all 
the  people.  This  failure  to  break  through 
and  communicate  Is  Itself  a  challenge  The 
late  Loula  Worth  used  to  always  admonish 
us  students  at  the  University  of  Chicago 
that  In  order  to  be  understood  the  persons 
or  people  to  a  conversation  or  dialog  had 
to  avoid  talking  past  each  other:  that  In 
order  to  communicate  and  be  understood 
required  that  the  dialog  be  carried  on  within 
the  same  "universe  of  discourse  "  That  Ls 
to  say  that  listeners  and  hearers  alike  had 
to  use  the  same  language,  with  words  of 
common  meiuilng  and  connotation,  and 
thereby  the  effort  at  communication  and 
understanding  could  proceed  with  meaning- 
fulness.  The  civil  rights  movement — the 
Negro  freedom  movement — today  la  beset 
with  the  failure  to  effectively  communicate 

The  strident  and  raucous  voices  of  reac- 
tion and  bigotry  have  not  helped  the  situa- 
tion for  their  distortions,  half-trutha.  and 
untruths  have  confused  the  people  Neither 
have  the  afflrmatlve  proponents  m  the  de- 
bate made  their  point  The  challenge  to 
achieve  freedom  Involves  the  art  of  com- 
munication and  In  this  Instance  conrununl- 
catlon  requires  first  of  all  a  clear  definition 
of  the  goals  and  objectives  The  definition 
must  carry  with  It  an  interpretation  in  depth. 
The  trite  phrases,  the  cliches,  the  shallow 
exhortation*  are  not  adequate  and  will  not 
do  the  Job  which  an  Intelligent  handling 
of  this  vexatious  and  complex  problem  re- 
quires. 

Wisconsin.  Indiana,  and  MaryLmd  are  un- 
fortunate but  clear  evidence  of  this  fact. 

In  some  sections  there  ha.s  been  such  a 
concentration  on  protest  demonstrations 
that  little  attention  has  been  given  t<?*teU- 
ing  what  the  demonstrations  are  about  and 
what  are  the  root  causes  which  give  rise  to 
them. 

We  have  not  persuasively  made  the  p<Jint 
that  these  demonstrations  are  the  product 
of  deep-rooted  social,  economic,  and  psycho- 
logical Ills  that  have  afflicted,  disabled,  and 
disadvantaged  the  Net^ro  since  slavery  and  tor 
a  hundred  years  since  emancipation. 

Let  us   ask  ourselve.s   a   few   questions: 

Where  does  the  Net<ro  work  '  What  Is  the 
pattern  of  his  employment '  What  Is  hl.s 
economic  status'' 

More  than  75  percent  of  all  Negro  work- 
ers are  found  In  the  three  lowest  occupa- 
tional categories:  service  workers  seml-sklMed 
and  unskilled  laborers,  and  farmworkers. 
But  only  39  percent  of  all  white  workers  are 
in  these  three  categories 

In  1963  the  median  annu.U  Income  of  the 
Negro  family  was  W  233  For  the  white  fam- 
ily It  was  45  percent  hltfher  «.t  H35  What  Is 
even  more  significant  is  that  in-.tead  of  the 
(jap  narrowing  In  the  past  decade  It  has 
been  widening.  In  1952  the  i?ap  was  43  per- 
cent compared  to  a  45-percent  gap  In  1963 

In  1961.  57  percent  of  the  white  men  in 
the  labor  force  were  unemployed,  but  13 
percent  of  the  nonwhlte  men  were  unem- 
ployed. 

In  the  youth  population  between  the  ages 
of  16  to  21.  Negroes  are  only  15  percent  of 
the  Nation's  youth  population,  but  50  per- 
cent (one-half)  of  Negro  youth  are  both  out 
of  school  and  unemployed  James  Bryant 
Conant.  distinguished  President-Emeritus  of 
Harvard,  and  former  High  Commissioner  of 
Germany,  t«ll«  us  this  Is  one  of  the  burn- 
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ibers  that  pKiees  a  serlou.s  stx-lal  prob- 
lem of  human  decay,  deterioration,  and  an 
exploelve  potential  In  our  big  cities  all  over 
.■\merlca 

Where  does  the  Negro  live  ' 

One  out  of  every  six  dwellings  occupied 
by  Negroes  is  dllapldate<l  In  the  white 
sector  only  1  In  every  32  dwellings  Is  so 
classified  by  the  census 

In  1961  of  all  the  public  housing  units 
In  the  Nation  Negroes  (xfupletl  47  percent 
of  them  yet  the  Negro  Is  onlv  11  peneni  of 
the  Nations  populallmi 

These  statistical  facts  appear  clinically 
clean  when  recited,  but  a  view  of  the  teem- 
ing ma.'=ses  of  Negroes,  young  and  old  north 
and  south.  In  the  slums  and  ghettoes  of 
rural  and  urban  America  are  appalling  pic- 
tures and  constitute  an  ugly  and  disturbing 
condition  In  our  Nation 

GOALS   A.ND    OBJECTIVES 

The  goals  and  objectives  of  the  Negro 
crusade  are  to  banish  segregation  and  dis- 
crimination from  .America,  to  do  away  with 
second-class  citizenship,  to  remt)ve  from  his 
shoulders  all  of  the  dl.sabllUlea  which  burden 
him  simply  because  he  !s  Negro  It  .seeks  to 
obtain  equal  opportunity  to  work,  to  be  up- 
graded and  promoted,  and  to  receive  the 
same  or  comparable  pay,  and  have  the  same 
working  conditions  as  any  other  worker  He 
wants  to  lue  in  a  clean  and  decent  iielghbor- 
hixxl  with  parks  and  playground-s  and  wants 
this  housing  to  be  available  an>-where  he 
can    afford    to    rent    or    buy 

He  wants  to  send  his  child  to  a  good  school 
with  gixxl  teachers  and  wants  that  educa- 
tional program  to  be  realistic  and  geared  to 
the  acceleration  and  cultural  enrichment 
that  the  circumstances  dictate 

Negri.>e8  want  to  participate  In  every  as- 
pect and  at  every  level  of  the  political 
prixress  To  register,  to  vote,  to  hold  office, 
to  obtain  political  appointment,  to  function 
In  the  legislative,  executive,  and  Judicial 
pr(X-esses,  and  to  serve  on  the  policymaking 
administrative  b<.>ards  and  commlssloii.s 

And  of  equal  Importance,  the  Negro  wants 
the  equal  opportunity  to  assume  all  of  the 
respon.slblllties,  perform  all  of  the  duties  of 
a  citizen  so  that  he  can  make  his  full,  un- 
hampered contribution  to  the  making  of 
Koyce  s  "beloved  community,"  Hutchlns' 
good  society,"  and  President  Johnson's 
"great  society." 

The  demoristrat<;)rs  chant  and  the  placard.s 
read  "Freedom  Ni:>w  "  I  know  the  deep  long- 
ing for  freedom  n  -w  Freed^^m  requires,  de- 
mands resp<)nsibillty.  and  In  the  march  to- 
ward equality  there  Is  also  the  requirement 
for  responsibility  now 

The  movement  for  freedom  will  continue 
with  quickened  tempo  and  more  intensity, 
.md  the  mas.sive  efforts  to  close  the  gap  and 
ichieve  equ.iUty  will  press  forward  There 
will  be  more  picketing  and  demonstrations, 
but  responsibility  and  good  Judgment  and 
sound  reasoning  say  that  we  cannot  and 
must  not  allow  this  movement  to  lose  or 
diminish  its  peaceful,  nonviolent  character. 
We  should  take  lessons  from  the  successful 
and  persuasive  methixls  that  appealed  to 
.America's  sense  of  decency  and  gained  sup- 
port for  the  cause.  They  were  dignified, 
orderly,  saturated  with  a  spiritual  quality, 
and  fortified  with  the  Invincible  armor  of 
Civrlstlan  love 

We  can  ill  afford  to  have  the  Imprint  and 
character  which  Martin  Luther  King  has 
given  to  this  movement  tarnished  and  de- 
meaned or  destroyed  by  Irresponsible  demon- 
strations that  degenerate  Into  rowdy,  ugly, 
disorderly  mob-Uke  emotional  outbursts 

■yuu  who  are  leaders,  and  you  who  v.Ul  be 
Joining  the  ranks  of  the  adult  community 
must  accept  this  challenge  of  freedom  and 
responsibility.  We  cannot  permit  the  sharp- 
ness of  effort  to  be  blunted,  the  force  of  the 
thrust  weakened,  the  focus  and  relevance  of 
this   crusade   misdirected   by    senseless   mass 
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demonstrations     that     are     polntU 
asslng    and    vindictive. 

It  Is  time  now  that  the  responsible  \» 

ships  make  It  clearly  known  and  undwttoH 
that  the  human  rights  cause  does  not  »ma 
.sor  or  approve  demonstrations  that  art  »  " 
parently  futile  exercises  In  callsthenlca  rt 
a  demonstration  Is  not  specific  In  its  ref 
ence  and  articulate  in  Its  statement  of  ^ 
jectives.  It  is  harmful  If  It  does  not  dlrecth 
address  itseif  to  the  solution  of  a  problta 
the  correction  of  a  stated  wrong,  the  redrta.' 
mg  of  a  known  grievance,  the  achlevli*  of  a 
right,  then  such  a  demonstration  Is  a  dij. 
service  to  the  whole  civil  rights  cause.  ThJ 
mu.^t  cease  ^ 

Indiscriminate  Inconveniencing  of  motor- 
ists on  the  highway,  the  malicious  wasting  of 
water,  the  mean  and  hara-^slng  practice  of  (o. 
ing  Into  supermarkets  to  collect  carts  fmi 
of  groceries,  and  other  merchandise,  havlnf 
them  checked  and  their  prices  totaled,  and 
then  walking  away  without  completing  the 
transaction  is  not  a  way  to  win  frlendj.  in- 
fluence {people  or  obtain  Justice  and  equal 
rights 

In  any  national  debate  there  will  be  dl«- 
tortlons  and  misstatements  The  word  bai 
gone  out  and  the  Impression  Is  abroad,  and 
unfortunately  believed  by  miuiy  well-mean- 
ing  persons   that    *■ 

Negroes  want  to  take  away  the  rights  of 
the  white  people 

Negroes  want  to  take  away  their  Jobs 

Negroes  want  to  destroy  the  way  of  life 
the  good  life  of  white  America 

Certainly  the  Negro  does  not  want  to  takt 
away  the  Just  rights  of  ^ny  man.  He  wanu 
the  protection  of  the  Nation's  laws  and  the 
same  rights  of  all  Americans 

The  Negro  does  not  want  to  Uike  away  the 
Job  of  any  white  person.  What  he  wanti  U 
the  same  opportunity— the  equal  opportunity 
to  get  a  Job-  -the  chance  to  be  trained  on 
that  Job.  to  be  promoted  on  that  Job.  and  be 
paid  on  that  Job  on  the  basis  of  his  jserform- 
ance  without  being  discriminated  against  be- 
cause he  Ls  colored 

It  Is  the  utmost  folly  to  say  and  incredible 
to  believe  the  Negro  would  want  to  destroy 
the  way  of  life  of  those  who  seemed  threat- 
ened Tlielrs  Is  a  wonderful  way  to  live.  All 
the  Negro  seeks  Is  the  opjxjrtunlty  to  partici- 
pate and  share  In.  to  Improve  and  enjoy  that 
way  of  life.  And  we  shall  gain  that  obJectlTt 
for  I  am  convinced  that  there  Is  a  great  reser- 
voir of  decency  and  Justice  and  good  will  all 
over  America  In  the  South  as  well  as  North. 
In  the  Middle  West  as  well  as  on  the  Pacific 
coast  Among  the  most  eloquent  voices  In 
the  land  today  calling  for  racial  Justice  and 
equal  opportunity  are  two  southerners — the 
former  O<ivernor  of  North  Carolina,  Luther 
Hodges,  and  the  former  Governor  of  Florida. 
Leroy  Collins. 

Let  us  speak  of  the  challenge  to  forge  the 
alliance 

Tlie  KtruiTcie  of  the  Nei^ro  for  the  past 
hundred  years  has  developed  many  survival 
techniques.  Tills  hapjien.s  In  ;iny  minority 
group  that  survives.  Survival  requires  an  ef- 
fective leadership  Tliere  has  been  a  mark 
of  irennis  In  the  leadership  of  Negro  America. 
It  has  been  a  leadership  competent  In  plan- 
ning, capable  In  developing  and  executing 
strategy,  skilled  in  timing  and  sensing  the 
climate  of  opinion  an<l  the  public  pulse.  It 
h.is  been  articulate.  jH-rsiiaslve  and  forceful, 
■md  at  the  same  time  restrained  and  disci- 
plined It  has  been  the  keeper  of  the  Na- 
tion's conscience 

At  this  Juncture  In  our  history  and  In  the 
needs  of  humanity,  we  have  an  Imperative 
to  which  to  respond  The  force,  thrust  and 
Competence  of  the  Negro's  revolt  for  freedom 
and  equality  mu.-^t  expand  to  embrace  the 
legitimate  democratic  aspirations  of  other 
dl.sadvantaged,  dispossessed,  disinherited,  ex- 
ploited and  persecuted  groups  In  our  society. 
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_  N-rfroes  of  America,  leadership  and 
'*'  lie  must  see  their  crusade  In  lU 
■***!!«ntctlve  and  must  see  the  Identlfl- 
"*  ^^thelr  '  goals  and  objectives,  with 
***""  /  nther  groups  In  our  Nation  and  our 
tf«f/L^ety  who  are  similarly  oppressed 
*!!;  underprivileged.  We  must  Join  cause 
**  "hei  and  let  them  know  of  our  con- 
^  ^d  work  for  their  uplift  at  the  same 
*"  that  we  work  for  our  own  salvation, 
"^efforts  to  push  back  poverty  from  the 
Z^^t  black  sharecroppers  In  Alabama  and 
JS^Blpp    IB  the  same  poverty  that  blights 

!^Ll»chtan  Mountains. 

^A^eff^rtfi  to  escape  the  segregated  schools 
./ mferldr  educational  programs  and  faclU- 
liin  the  ghettoes  of  New  York  and  Chicago, 
«^the  8.Jlf-same  ghettoes,  segregated  schools 
,«  inferior  education  from  which  the  dls- 

Sanuaed  Pu"^°  ^^''^^^^  ^°  ^^"^  ^°^^  ''°** 
(»ic«to»eek  to  escape. 

^^astaults  upon  human  dignity  and  the 

Ji.tioi*  of  human  decency  which  Negroes 

Xlv  abbor   and   to   which   they  object   In 

VS»La,   Mississippi.    New   York,    and    New 

V^ev    are  the  same  Indignities,   the  same 

Ancles  to  which  the  American  Indiana 

e*  subjected  and  about  which  they  complain 

a  Minnesota  and  North  and  South  Dakota 

uKl  wherever  they  are  found. 

And  I  could  go  on  and  on.  We  are  not 
the  onK  group  In  America  beset  with 
cnjudlce  and  discrimination.  Catholics. 
^wt  Mexican-Americans.  Japanese-Amerl- 
C4M  lh«  Orientals  on  the  Pacific  coast,  labor 
in  the  textile  mills  of  North  and  South  Caro- 
lina, the  migratory  workers  are  also  among 
the  dlsposse.'^sed  and  the  disinherited. 

And  I  say  to  you,  we  must  denounce  antl- 
Semlllsm  and  antl-Cathollclsm  and  all  the 
other  atitls    In    our   society    vrtth   the   same 
Titallty  and  force  as  we  denounce  antl-Ne- 
po  attitudes  and  conduct,  patterns  and  prac- 
Uces     Not  onlv  must  we  denounce  the  hate 
ampalgris    directed    at    Negroes    and    other 
mlnorltj  groujis,  but  we  must  also  condemn 
tnti  repMdlate   those   Negroes  who   are  now 
infected!  with  the  virus  of  hate.     Of  course 
the  squalor  and  filth  of  Harlem  tenements. 
the  frustrations   and   hopelessness   that   ac- 
compan}  unemployment,  and  all  the  other 
Bclal  Ills  of  segregation  and  discrimination 
create   revulsion    within— but    these    condi- 
tions doi  not  Justify  hating  those  you  con- 
uder  perpetrators  of  the  crimes  of  injustice. 
The  emergence   of   hate    groups,    and    antl- 
whtte  gi<ngs  among  Negroes  is  deplorable  and 
contrarj  to  the  moral  values  of  our  society. 
vhlch  -^e  seek  to  have  observed  and  obeyed. 
StfTo  Americans  cannot  by  their  silence  al- 
low thei^mall  group  of  purveyors  of  hate  and 
murder  believe    their    antisocial   behavior   Is 
either   Condoned,    approved,    or    appreciated. 
Rather  ^et  It  be  known  we  deem  It  reprehen- 
sible 


I'b  e 

If  yrJu  accept  the  challenge  to  forge  the 
alllancj^  vou  should  recognize  and  all  should 
tnow  that  the  goals  and  objectives  which 
Nep-oet  are  .seeking  In  the  1960's  are  con- 
sistent'w.'h  the  high  Ideals  of  our  Judaeo- 
Chrlstllm  religion,  of  Western  clvUlzatlon  It- 
self. of^  the  creed  and  promises  of  American 
democijacv  And  when  viewed  in  perspective 
uid  In Ibilance  the  black  revolt  Is  really  only 
I  part  jof  a  larger  social  revolution  that  slg- 
niflcai^'.v  involves  the  whole  social  order. 
U  should  and  must  be  made  clear  that  as 
Segro^  achieve  their  rights  and  equal  op- 
porturlltles.  other  sectors  and  parts  of  our 
society  also  advance.  The  advance  is  neither 
slngulir    nor  Isolated. 

Eveit-  Inch  and  step  forward  to  freedom 
ind  ec(n.ilitv  by  Amcrlc.m  Negroes  Is  an  Inch 
md  st^p  forward  for  all  Americans. 

EverK-  inch  and  step  forward  for  the  pov- 
erty-stflckcn  black  sharecroppers  in  Alabama 
li  an  Inch  and  forward  step  for  the  poor 
white  [man  In  the  Appalachian  Mountains 
of  Pen>isvlvanla. 

Eveif\-  Negro  In  Louisiana,  Alabama,  and 
Jtlaslsllppl   who  acquires  the  right  to  reg- 


ister and  exercises  the  right  to  vote  Is  there- 
by strengthening  the  democratic  political 
process. 

Every  time,  the  barriers  of  segregation  and 
discrimination  are  lowered  In  education, 
employment,  and  housing,  our  whole  Na- 
tion black  and- white  alike,  move  closer  to 
the '  realisation  of  the  American  dream. 
Every  step  forward,  every  gain,  every  ad- 
vance made  by  the  Negro  Is  an  advance  for 
all  Americans  and  all  Americans  will  ben- 
efit. 

Therefore,  in  jurging  you  to  accept  the 
challenge  to  forif&  the  alliance,  I  am  in  effect 
urging  you  to  Join  together  with  all  people 
^to  work  for  the  improvement  of  conditions 
not  alone  for  Negroes,  or  Indians,  or  Jews, 
or  Puerto  Rlcans,  or  the  poor  whites  of  the 
mountains,  but  for  Improving  the  condi- 
tions for  the  entire  family  of  man.  In  this 
way,  we  help  evolve  and  construct  the  great 
society  of  which  President  Johnson  speaks. 
Only  Friday.  President  Lyndon  Balnes  John- 
son, at  the  University  of  Michigan,  said: 

"A  great  society — one  of  challenge  con- 
stanUy  revered,  beckoning  us  toward  a  des- 
tiny where  the  meaning  of  our  lives  matches 
the  marvelous  products  of  our  labor."  (Lyn- 
don B.  Johnson.) 

Finally.  I  speak  to  you  on  the  challenge 
of  a  sense  of  mission. 

You  young  graduates  are  the  beneficiaries 
of  a  great  tradition,  a  valuable  legacy. 
Richard  Allen  was  a  man  of  deep  conviction 
and  with  him  It  was  not  sufficient  that  his 
body  was  free.  His  soul  and  spirit  also  had 
to  be  free.  Nor  was  he  content  to  see  the 
plight  of  his  fellow  man  without  being 
moved,  being  sensitive,  and  wanting  to  do 
something  constructive  about  it.  Richard 
Allen  had  a  sense  of  mission.  When  he  left 
St  George's  Church  In  1787,  It  was  a  sense 
of  mission  that  led  him  to  found  the  Free 
African  Society,  a  social  welfare-social  up- 
lift organization,  and  la|er  to  found  the 
A.M.E.  Church. 

A  sense  of  mission  requires  having  that 
knowledge  that  your  work,  your  life's  en- 
deavor. Is  a  special  work  and  to  your  life 
has  been  added  a  special  purpose.  It  goes 
beyond  that.  There  Is  a  spiritual  quality 
Infused  In  It.  There  Is  zeal,  the  crusader's 
spirit  and  a  strong  commitment  to  do  the  Job 
at  all  costs. 

Your  education  Imposes  a  special  respon- 
sibility upon  you.  You  must  relate  your- 
self and  yoiu:  talents  to  the  needs  of  the 
masses  of  people.  And  that  you  are  "called" 
to  help  the  poor,  encourage  the  weary  and 
Inspire  the  discouraged.  And  you  say  to 
yourself:  This  is  my  duty;  my  obligation. 
Herein  lies  the  challenge  of  a  sense  of  mis- 
sion. It  Is  not  the  arrogance  of  an  attitude 
of  noblesse  oblige.  Rather,  it  is  the  heeding 
of  the  Injunction:  I  am  my  brother's  keeper. 
A  sense  of  mission  Is  mightily  concerned 
with  the  spiritual  and   moral  values. 

Since  Korea,  or  maybe  even  since  the  end 
of  World  War  II.  the  great  emphasis  placed 
on  the  material  aspects  of  our  culture  has 
produced  a  flaunting  disregard  of  basic  and 
fundamental  values  of  our  society. 

Education  and  our  schools  and  colleges 
have  not  acted  to  come  to  grips  with  this 
excess  and  Imbalance  of  emphasis  and  direc- 
tion. Our  society  and.  until  recently,  our 
college  students,  products  of  this  social 
milieux,  have  been  obsessed  with  such  atti- 
tudes and  concerns  as  comfort  and  com- 
placency, success  and  security.  In  our  world 
of  travail,  complexity,  kaleidoscopic  change, 
there  is  no  place  for  complacency.  To  be 
sure  to  be  comfortable  Is  desirable,  to  suc- 
ceed a  worthy  goal,  and  security  a  desired 
status,  but  these  objectives  must  not  be  our 
first  concerns,  our  highest  priorities. 

Let  us  this  day.  both  young  and  old  alike. 
pledge  ourselves  to  giving  a  high  priority  to 
social  sensitivity,  social  concern  and  com- 
mitment. 


SKNSrnVITT 

A  sensitivity  to  the  lUs  of  our  society,  the 
plight  of  oiu:  fellow  men,  the  Injustices, 
deprivations  and  needs  of  all  people. 

CONCERN 

A  deep  and  abiding  concern  based  on  our 
awareness  about  and  sensitivity  to  these 
problems  must  stay  with  and  live  with  us. 

COMMITMENT 

A  personal  commitment  of  ourselves  to 
work  Intelligently,  unceasingly  and  cotira- 
geously  to  bring  about  the  realization  of  the 
Ideals     and     promises     of     our     democratic 

society. 


[From    the   State,    Columbia,   S.C..   May   31, 
1964] 
Sound  Counsel 
Sound   advice   for   a   reasonable,   realistic 
and   nonviolent   advancement   of   their   own 
cause  was  given  Negroes  In  the  commence- 
ment address  at  AUen  University. 

Quoting  the  placards  which  say  "Freedom 
Now,"  Judge  L.  Howard  Bennett,  the  speaker, 
and  himself  a  Negro  said:  "But  this  freedom 
cannot  be  obtained  Instantaneously.  The 
energy  devoted  to  violent  demonstrations 
covers  up  the  reasons  the  demonstrations 
are  being  held." 

Judge  Bennett,  now  an  assistant  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  and  a  native  of  Charles- 
ton did  not  deprecate  the  move- 
ment for  Negro  rights;  he  only  suggested 
an  understanding  of  the  fact  that  violent 
demonstrations  are  not  the  avenue  to  Instan- 
taneous change.  They  are  no  more  than 
"futile  exercises  In  calisthenics,"  he  said. 

It  was  advice  on  method,  without  reflec- 
tion on  purpose. 

This  points  up  once  more  the  recklessness 
and  premeditated  civil  disobedience  fostered 
by  the  errant  top  Negro  leadership.  Judge 
Bennett  apparently  would  have  none  of  It. 
He  would  recommend  a  more  effective  com- 
munication of  Negro  objectives. 

"The  Idea  Is  that  at  home  and  abroad  the 
Negroes  want  to  take  away  the  Jobs  and 
civil  rights  of  and  opportunities  of  white 
Americans,"  he  said.  "But  that  is  not  so. 
The  Negro  does  not  want  to  change  the 
American  way  of  life.  The  Negro  wants  only 
an  equal  share  of  It.  He  wants  to  partici- 
pate and  wants  to  make  as  much  contribu- 
tion to  the  American  way  of  life  as  anyone 

else." 

— These  should  be  calming  words  on  waters 
made  tortuous  by  the  tactics  of  the  revolu- 
tionary leadership.  They  point  the  way  to 
long-range  progress  achieved  through  under- 
standing and  good  will.  They  should  make 
sense  not  only  to  Negroes  but  to  white  In- 
dividuals and  organizations  which  hav?  en- 
dorsed the  instrument  of  the  demonstration 
and  which  Judge  Bennett  condemns  as  a 
disservice  to  his  race's  cause. 


NEED  FOR  ADEQUATE  LOCAL  AIR 
SERVICE 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President, 
Minnesota  is  only  one  among  many 
States  concerned  about  the  need  for  bet- 
ter airline  service  in  the  smaller  cities 
and  towns  who  have  invested  millions 
for  certificated  airports  and  terminal 
buildings. 

Only  540  of  the  thousands  of  airports 
in  the  United  States  are  certificated  on 
the  scheduled  routes  of  the  trunk  and 
local  airlines.  Many  of  these  smaller  air- 
ports are  getting  only  one  or  two  flights 
daily.  More  than  100  communities  stand 
to  lose  their  service  altogether  by  pend- 
ing cases  in  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board 
to  discontinue  under  the  "use  it  or  lose  it" 
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rule  or  to  consolidate  service  for  a  sroup 
of  cities  at  a  single  airport. 

Recently  a  number  of  communities  In- 
volved in  this  problem  have  joined  to- 
gether to  establish  the  Local  Airline 
Service  Action  Committee — LASAC 
This  committee  is  requesting  the  CAB  to 
permit  no  additional  discontinuances  un- 
til the  Congress  has  Investigated  this 
problem  thoroughly  and  fstabiished  new 
policy  Ruidelines.  Alternative  solutions 
such  as  the  use  of  the  so-called  third 
level  airlines  to  service  these  smaller 
commimitles  should  be  investigated  be- 
fore any  final  decisions  are  reached  on 
these  pending  cases 

I  am  fully  sympathetic  to  the  need  for 
adequate  airline  service  in  these  smaller 
cities  and  towns  since  adequate  air  serv- 
ice is  practically  essentia;  if  thes*;*  com- 
munities are  to  maintain  growinK  econo- 
mies and  to  attract  new  industry  and 
population.  To  make  it  manifestly 
clear.  I  am  unalterably  opp^jsed  to  the 
present  policy.  I  think  it  is  uneconomic 
I  think  it  is  un\vi.se.  I  think  it  is  retro- 
gressive. It  denies  an  opportunity  for 
the  smaller  communities  to  ^row. 

The  American  A.s.->ociation  of  Airix)rt 
Executives  recently  adopted  a  resolution 
concerning  this  important  problem  I 
ask  unanimous  con.sent  that  the  resolu- 
tion be  printed  at  this  p<jint  in  tb.e 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows : 

Rksolutton    64-3 

Whereas  many  communities  In  need  of 
airline  aervlce  ( 1  >  are  not  receiving  service, 
or  (2)  have  lost  nr  siitTered  red'ictlon  m 
service,  or  (3)  face  the  prospect  of  a  loss  or 
reduction  of  service  if  regulatory  .ind  airline 
policies  and  activities  continue  their  present 
trend;  and 

Whereas  many  of  these  communities  are 
becoming  more  dependent  upon  air  transpor- 
t<itlon  for  their  tou\l  transportation  needs, 
iind 

Whereas  it  appears  that  these  communities 
•ictlng  individually  lack  the  resources  to 
-solve  the  problems  or  combat  the  present 
trend  of  reduction  m  service,   and 

Whereas  the  economy  of  these  commu- 
nities cannot  be  maintained  or  expanded  to 
tneir  fullest  potetit:.il  without  adequate  ilr 
^it•rvlce:  Now.  therefore    be  it 

Resolved  by  the  Amrncan  Association  of 
Arport  Executiir<>  Thit  the  Cons^ress  of  'he 
United  States  be,  and  It  hereby  l-s,  requested 
to  investigate  the  level  of  certlflcated  alr'.ine 
.service  to  communities  other  than  exlstlni; 
trunk  airline  points  in  order  to  determine 
whether  the  philosophy  and  Intent  of  Con- 
gress with  respect  to  such  service  is  being 
achieved;  and  be  it  further 

Resolved.  That  upon  completion  of  such  a 
review,  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  bf. 
and  it  hereby  Is.  requested  to  adopt  a  resolu- 
tion or  legislation  expressing  the  sense  of 
Congress  In  regard  to  said  airline  service;  and 
be  It  further 

Resolved.  That  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  be  requested  to  urge  the  Civil  Aero- 
nautics Board  to  maint.nM  no  less  than  the 
current  level  of  service  to  medium  and  small 
communities  pending  the  rev;ew  and  action 
by  the  Congress  herein  requested;  and  be  it 
further 

Resolved.  That  copies  of  the  resolution  be 
sent  to  the  chairman  of  the  IntersLiite  and 
Foreign  Commerce  Committee.  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives. Washlrikfton,  DC;  the  chair- 
man of  the  Appropriations  Subcommittee  on 
Independent   Offices.    House   of   Representa- 


tives W.ushiiiKton,  DC  .  the  chairman  of  the 
buboomniittee  on  Transportation  and  Aero- 
nautics of  the  Committee  on  Interst.ite  and 
Pure:»{n  Commerce.  House  of  Represt-nt.iitlves. 
W.ishlngton  DC.  the  chairman  of  the  Ap- 
propriations Subconunltte*  on  Independent 
o.ries.  US  Senate.  Washington.  DC;  the 
chairman  of  the  Commerce  Committee,  U  S. 
Senate,  Washington,  DC  .  the  chairman  of 
the  Subcomn^lttee  on  Aviation.  Commerce 
Committee.  US.  Senate,  Washington,  DC, 
.iiid  the  Chairman  of  the  Civil  Aeronautics 
Board    Washln(?t..n   D  C 


TRANSSHIPMENT       OF       AMERICAN 
WHEAT   BY   RUSSIA   TO   CUBA 

Mr  MUNDT  Mr.  President.  I  call 
attention  to  a  news  releavse  just  issued 
by  the  Public  Affairs  Officer  of  the  Vet- 
erans of  ForeiLin  War.s  The  national 
VF'W  commander,  Joseph  J  Lombardo, 
of  Brooklyn,  N  Y  .  today  called  for  a  sus- 
pen.^ion  of  all  US  wheat  shipments  to 
the  Soviet  Union,  pending  an  in\e.-.tii^a- 
tion  of  reports  that  our  wheat  is  being 
transshipped  to  Cuba. 

I  endorse  and  support  this  highly  con- 
.structive  position  of  the  national  com- 
mander of  the  VFW  and  the  Vl-W 
ort,'anizatlon  nationally 

We  are  all  aware  of  the  reports  re- 
layed back  into  this  country  that  Amerl- 
rans  have  witnes.sed  the  unloading  of 
American  wheat  designed  for  Russia, 
and  its  reloading  on  Soviet  ships  to  be 
transported  to  Cuba,  thereby  placimj  the 
United  States  in  the  direct  position  of 
supporting,  encouraging,  and  fortifying 
the  Communist  government  of  Cuba. 

I  also  join  National  Commander  Lom- 
bardo In  his  request  that  the  Govern- 
ment and  the  White  House  make  a  full 
and  clear  report  to  the  American  public 
immediately  as  to  the  exact  status  of 
what  occurred  in  this  connection  in  Rus- 
.sia 

What  we  have  now,  of  course.  Is  mere- 
ly the  word  relayed  back  by  persons  on 
the  American  ship.  This  may  or  may 
not  be  an  exaggeration  of  the  facts 
Whether  It  is  an  exj^ggeration  of  the 
facts,  or  whether  it  Is.  indeed,  an  ac- 
curate description  of  what  lias  taken 
place,  I  believe  that  the  American  people 
are  entitled  to  know  precisely,  and  com- 
pletely, a  full  and  frank  report  on  all 
the  facts. 

It  IS  not  news  to  Senators  to  realize 
that  I  was  In  strong  opposition  to  the 
whole  concept  of  selling  our  American 
wheat  behind  the  Iron  Curtain,  for  cash 
or  for  credit. 

I  then  said  that  I  was  perfectly  con- 
fident that  some  of  that  American  wheat 
would  find  Its  way  out  of  Ru.ssia  after 
we  had  shipped  it  in — to  other  countries, 
which  -she  was  trying  to  subdue  or  other 
countries  which  she  was  trying  to  control 
under  her  domination 

To  me.  this  is  rather  largely  a  question 
of  semantics,  as  to  whether  what  ac- 
tually happened  was  the  tran.sshipment 
of  .American  wheat  in  Russia  from  an 
American  ship  to  a  Soviet  ship  .so  that 
our  wheat  «oes  to  Russia  and  from  Rus- 
sia back  to  Cuba,  or  whether  in  fact  our 
American  wheat  was  unloaded  in  Russia 
and  a  similar  amount  of  replacement 
Russian  wheat  was  then  put  in  a  Ru.ssian 
ship  to  go  to  Cuba. 


Either  way,  the  fact  that  we  are  nn. 
plying  the  needed  wheat  which  rS 
desires  from  our  .American  btna  ^ 
her  the  supply  she  requires,  to  eiS 
her  to  ship  wheat  to  countries  vSJ 
she  IS  trying  U)  support  in  her  eflortta 
destroy  freedom  m  America. 

Either  way.  our  shipment  of  Americtn 
wheat  to  Ru.ssia  mves  her  an  opportunltT 
either  to  use  those  precise  graiiu  of 
wheat  or  replacement  wheat  to  build  un 
the  power  of  the  Communist  countrltt 
in  this  world  to  wage  war  ai^ainst  the 
United  States.  Either  way  freedom  ll 
weakened,  the  po.^sibility  of  ^gr  ^ 
heightened,  and  America  is  injured. 

To  use  the  "pretty"  lanu'ua^e  of  the 
State  Department,  Mr  President,  any 
way  we  look  at  it  the  shipment  of  Amer- 
ican wheat  to  Communist  countrla 
which  have  vowed  to  destroy  us  has  to 
be  a  ■count«'rproduct:ve"  policy. 

I  ask  unanim'^ius  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Rkcokd  the  entire  news 
release  I'ublished  by  the  Veterans  of 
Poreiun  Wars, 

There  beiuii  no  objection,  the  news  re- 
lease was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Si'SPEND  Wheat  Shipments  to  Rcssia 
(News  releitse  from  the  office  of  director,  m- 
tional    security    and    foreign    affairs.   Vet- 
erans of  Foreign  Wars  of  the  United  Stattt, 
Wasiilngton,  DC.) 

Washington,  DC  .  July  21  -  The  natlnnal 
c  immander  in  chief  of  the  Veter.ins  of  For- 
rlsfii  Wars  of  the  United  St:ites,  Mr  Joseph 
J  Lombanlo.  of  Brtx^klyn.  N  Y  t^Klav  called 
for  a  suspension  of  US  whe.it  Fhipmenls  to 
the  Soviet  Union  pending  investigation  of 
reports  that  ..ur  wheat  Is  being  transshipped 
to  Cuba 

Explaining  the  VFWs  position.  Command- 
er Lombardo  said,  "According  to  [)re.'-t,  .storlej, 
the  captain  and  first  mate  of  a  U5  ship  re- 
{Mirt  that  US  wheat  is  being  unloaded  at  a 
Russian  Black  Sea  port  and  relMdcd  aboard 
a  ship  bound  for  Cuba.  This  l.s  .i  direct  vlo- 
I.itlon  of  the  terms  under  which  the  wlieat 
.sale  wivs  made  to  the  Kremlin  " 

"It  would  appear,  therefore  "  Commander 
Lf)mbardo  continued,  "two  vital  issues  are 
Involved:  First,  the  Soviet  Union  breaidng 
Its  agreement  with  the  United  States,  and 
two,  tlie  use  of  U.S  wheat  as  a  mean*  of 
strenKthenlng  the  Castro  Communist  regime 
in  Cuba  If  this  is  hai)penlng,  then  the  Unit- 
ed States  finds  Itself  In  the  strange  jxisltlon 
of  building  up  a  regime  dedicated  to  our 
own  destruction." 

•The  VFW  urges,"  Commander  Lombardo 
added,  "that  an  immediate  and  vignrnus  In- 
vi'stlgatlon  be  undert.iken  by  the  appropri- 
ate agencies  of  the  US  Government  to  .iscer- 
taln  the  correctness  of  these  reports  cf  the 
Kremlin  sending  US  wheat  t<i  Cuba  Tlie 
VFW  also  urges  that  pending  tiie  completion 
of  such  invostlgallon,  U.S.  wheat  shipment* 
sh'Uld  be  completely  suspended  If  sucli 
reported  doubledeallng  by  tlie  Soviet  Union 
Is  correct.  Us  intercti.  will  have  been  pro- 
tected by  6usp>endliig  such  slilpments  Im- 
mediately." Continuing,  Commander  Lom- 
bardo explained,  "the  investigation  should 
not  be  confined  to  the  matter  of  traiisship- 
mfiit  of  US  grain  to  Cuba  alone  If  trana- 
.■-hlpmeni  of  our  wheat  to  any  Communlet 
n.itlon  has  taken  place.  It  is.  also.  In  violation 
i>f  tlie  wheat  sale  agreement,  and  would  also 
Ju.stlfy    termination   of    tiie   arrangement" 

Concluding.  Commander  Lombardo  slated. 
"Tills  entire  episode  of  a  US  merchant  ship 
being  shot  at  and  boarded  in  internatlon*! 
waters,  togetlicr  wl'h  the  US.  captain's  re- 
port   of    transsiilpped    wheat    to    Red    Cub«, 
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.....^ttates  clearly  the  background  of  hy- 
•^TT  ingratitude,  and  apparent  outright 
C!L  cf  faith  on  the  part  of  the  Kremlin. 
VHToi  course  we  should  have  learned  long 
ti^sl  »'«  shouldn't  be  surprised  by  any 
Tlbesejactlons  by  the  Soviet  Union." 

|jr  yoUNG  of  North  Dakota.  Mr. 
prSdeht  I.  too.  have  noted  the  furor 
S  the  wheat  supposedly  being  trans- 
TT  ped  from  Russia  to  Cuba,  wheat  that 
!»  had  shipped  to  Russia  originally. 

The^nlv  evidence  we  have,  of  course. 
HI  the  vjord  of  the  captain  of  that  ship; 
Li  likb  many  others.  I  believe  that  we 
Uould  took  into  the  situation  to  see  if 

Histru0 

It  doe^  not  seem  possible  that  the  Rus- 
g^ns  w6uld  be  so  foolish  as  to  transship 
Seat  ft-om  Russia  to  Cuba,  when  Rus- 
fli  canTbuv  all  the  wheat  it  wishes  from 
Canada  and  ship  it  to  Cuba  by  a  much 
shorter;  route  Last  year,  it  purchased 
over  doo  million  worth  of  wheat  from 
Canad^.  It  could  transship  this  to  Cuba, 
which  |s  much  closer. 

Thefe  is  also  no  restrictions  whatever 
on  th0  purchase  of  wheat  by  Cuba  from 

Canada. 

But,  why  all  this  furor  about  the  sale 
of  wheat  to  Ru.ssia.  when  2  years  ago 
our  »les  of  tallow  to  Russia  and  its 
satellites  n  ached  an  alltime  high? 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  as  a 
part  of  my  remarks  the  exact  figures  on 
Uie  amount  of  increased  shipments  of 
tallow  to  Communist  nations — which 
have  reached  large  proiX)rtion.  Tallow 
'ione  of  the  chief  intzredients  of  ammu- 
nition, 

Thore  beinfi  no  ob.iection.  the  state- 
ment wa.'-  orciered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RtcORO.  as  follows: 
UiMO  T'i  .'-:KNAroR  Ym'Nc.  Prom  Foreign  Ac- 

lICtTTt-HAL     SFRVICE.     U.S.     DEPARTMENT     OF 
.1r.|lICULTL-RE 

.^taicultural  exports  to  Russia  and  other 
Eaft  European  Communist  nnttons,  includ- 
ing ^V.is'.avla.  rose  from  $163,225,000  In  1959 
v;  »3^8  0.^)4.000  In  1963.  This  represents  an 
L-.rre.^.'-e  .if  almost  119  percent.  Omitting  ex- 
perts to  VuL'oslavla.  the  increase  amounted 
-.0  ab(^ut  28.T  percent,  rising  from  $61,217,000 
:r,  19^9  to  «175,022.0O0  In  1963.  The  follow- 
\'^  discussion  will  omit  exports  to  Yugo- 
iliv'.a^  entirely. 

Tri^e  with  this  group  of  nations  has,  dur- 
ir.«  t)ii.<  period,  involved  Russia.  Czechoslo- 
vaim.  Rumania.  Bulgaria.  East  Germany. 
Hiinja.'-y.  PoLmd,  and  Latvia.  Poland  has 
•jike!)  mist  of  the  exports  from  this  country. 
tfceitini;  over  00  percent  of  the  total  In  1959 
and  <iver  42  percent  of  all  U.S.  agricultural 
expoitts  Uj  these  nations  In  1963.  These  dol- 
lar totals  do  not  include  the  large  wheat  sales 
concluded  late  in  1963 

Wtieat  and  other  grains,  mainly  soybeans, 
flixs^ed,  and  corn,  have  contributed  the  ma- 
jor afnount  of  these  exports  over  the  5-year 
perUtl  These  Items  accounted  for  48  per- 
c*nt  nf  the  total  value  In  1959  and  36  percent 
of  the  19ti3  amount. 

Major  Items  shipped  to  Russia  Included 
lubst^intlal  amounts  of  tallow  In  19€1.  1962. 
ind  lt>i63  Tills  amount  did  decline  from 
197.437.1100  pounds  in  1961  to  33,400,000 
pcuni.s  in  1903  Cattle  hides,  live  animals 
ujd.  (n  litres,  agricultural  seeds  provided  the 
bulk  bf  the  balance  of  our  agricultural  ex- 
ports j  to  Russia.  Prior  to  1961.  there  was  no 
»h!p4ent  of  these  commodities  to  Russia. 
ThUi  |aas  also  the  case  with  all  of  these  na- 
tions except  Poland  and  Hungary. 


WYOMING  STATEHOOD 
Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President,  on 
July  10,  a  day  on  which  the  Senate  met 
in  a  notably  brief  session,  Wyoming  ob- 
served the  74th  anniversary  of  the  act 
which  created  it  as  a  State  in  the  year 
1890. 

It  was  my  privilege  last  year  to  speak 
on  Wyoming's  proud  past  and  brilliant 
future  and  also  to  invite  attention  to  cer- 
tain members  of  the  press,  who  were 
conducting  "an  unprecedented  and  well 
planned  campaign  of  vilification  and  def- 
amation aimed  at  painting  my  State  as 
something  manipulated  by  external 
forces  of  some  extremist  bent."  I  am 
relieved  that  there  exists  no  need  for 
such  a  statement  on  this  occasion. 

It  is  indicative  of  the  meteoric  pace 
of  recent  history  that  the  State  which 
was  created  from  a  wilderness  74  years 
ago,  and  which  still  has  the  second 
smallest  population  in  the  Nation,  is  a 
participant  in  the  space  sciences  and  re- 
search. 

For  the  past  2  years,  Fremont  County. 
Wyo.,  has  hosted  a  Space  Age  Conference 
and  Exposition  which  has  drawn  science- 
conscious  people  not  only  from  Wyo- 
ming's outlying  areas  but  also  from  sur- 
rounding States  as  well.  The  first 
conference  featured  exhibits  and  speak- 
ers on  the  National  Aeronautics  and 
Space  Administration.  The  theme  of 
this  year's  conference,  highlighted  by  a 
June  4  address  by  Air  Force  Chief  of 
Staff,  Gen.  Curtis  E.  LeMay.  was  focused 
upon  the  space  program  of  the  U.S.  Air 
Force. 

Few  people  realize  that  Wyoming  has 
the  Nation's  first  operational  squadron 
of  intercontinental  ballistics  missiles.  As 
General  LeMay  pointed  out.  Wyoming  is 
also  in  the  forefront  of  the  Air  Force's 
atomic  power  reactor  program.  An  air 
defense  radar  site  near  Svmdance.  Wyo.. 
houses  the  first  atomic  reactor  used  by 
the  Air  Force.  The  facility  was  installed 
in  September  of  1961. 

At  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks.  Mr. 
President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  printed  in  the  Record  the  text  of 
the  address  by  Gen.  Curtis  E.  LeMay  at 
the  Wyoming  Space  Age  Conference  and 
Exposition  at  Riverton.  June  4. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.    Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President,  Wyo- 
ming enjoys  the  truly  commendable  am- 
bivalence of  retaining  its  historic  spirit 
of  independence  and  stalwartness,  while 
at  the  same  time  striving  with  its  every 
sinew  for  full  participation  in  the  science 
and  technology  of  the  space  age  before 
which  lie  vast  uncharted  reaches  of 
knowledge  and  experience. 

Nowhere  can  the  quest  of  man  for 
knowledge  Be  better  observed  than  at  the 
University  of  Wyoming  at  Laramie, 
where  extensive  experiments  are  under- 
way in  a  wide  range  of  highly  sophisti- 
cated projects. 

The  University  of  Wyoming  ranks 
among  the  top  10  percent  of  American 
universities,  and  as  a  former  president 
of  that  institution's  board  of  trustees,  I 
can  say,  without  undue  immodesty,  that 
the    products    of    that    university    are 


among  the  best  educated  men  and  women 
in  the  world.        J^ 

"As  an  aside,  I  should  like  to  note  that 
the  territorial  Governor  who  became 
Wyoming's  first  State  Governor,  Francis 
E.  Warren,  received  his  appointmeiil 
from  then  President  Benjamin  Harrison. 
That  Chief  Executive's  grandson.  Wil- 
liam Henry  Harrison,  is  now  seuying 
Wyoming  with  distinction  in  his  fourth 
term,  as  our  single  Member  of  the  House 
of  Representatives. 

As  the  last  frontier  -of  the  Old  West, 
Wyoming  looks  with  anticipation  on  the 
years   that  lie   ahead.     We  combine  a 
proud  heritage,  an  optimistic  future,  and 
confidence  In  the  strength  of  the  Ameri- 
can way  to  remain  the  land  of  opportu- 
nity— the  Equality  State. 
ExHiBrr   1 
Address  by  Gen.  Curtis  E.  LeMay,  Chief  or 
STAFF,   U.S.   Air  Force,   at   the  Wyoming 
Space    Age    Conference    and    Exposition, 
Riverton,  Wyo.,  June  4,  1964 
Senator   Simpson,   Governor   Hansen,   dis- 
tinguished guests,   ladles  and  gentlemen,   it 
Is    a    very    great   pleasure   for   me   to   be    in 
Wyoming  today  to  visit  your  Space  Age  Con- 
ference  and    Exposition   and   talk  with   you 
about  the  Air  Force's  space  program. 

It  is  far  easier  these  days  to  ask  intel- 
ligent questions  about  space  than  it  Is  to  give 
authoritative  answers.  Though  we  Isnow  a 
great  deal  about  space,  we  can  easUy  Identify 
areas  of  Ignorance  that  are  larger  than  our 
areas  of  knowledge. 

Our  limited  knowledge,  however,  does  not 
keep  us  as  a  nation  from  believing  strongly 
that  our  space  program  Will  benefit  this 
countrv— and  mankind-  In  very  large  meas- 
ure. There  is  something  about  the  mystery 
of  space  that  holds  a  promise  for  man. 

The  people  of  this  region  have  obviously 
been  caught  up  in  the  excitement  of  that 
promise.  And  in  the  pioneer  spirit  of  your 
forefathers,  you  have  sensed  that  this  Nation 
Is  embarking  on  an  epic  exploration.  You 
have  set  about  the  Job  of  associating  your- 
self with  this  adventure.  And  you  have 
done  it  on  your  own.  This  kind  of  ambi- 
tious enterprise  is  in  the  best  tradition  of  our 
country,  and  I  admire  your  Initiative  and 
farsightedness. 

It  is.  I  think,  worthy  of  note  that  Wyo- 
ming already  has  a  claim  to  being  in  the  van- 
guard of  the  Air  Force's  aerospace  activities. 
It  was  at  Francis  E.  Warren  Air  Force  Base 
near  Cheyenne  that  the  first  squadron  of 
intercontinental  ballistic  missiles  became  op- 
erational in  August  of  1960.  That  base  now 
supports  two  ICBM  wings. 

Wyoming  is  also  in  the  forefront  of  the  Air 
Force's  atomic  power  reactor  program.  At  an 
air  defense  radar  site  atop  a  6,000-foot  moun- 
tain near  Sundance,  the  Air  Force  Installed 
its  first  atomic  reactor  in  September  1961. 
Today  this  reactor  is  not  only  supplying  elec- 
trical power,  it  is  also  supplying  steam  heat 
for  the  buUdings  as  a  generous  byproduct. 

With  this  beginning  and  Judging  from 
the  ambition  you  are  showing  in  this  ex- 
poEition.  I'm  sure  we  can  expect  to  see  sub- 
stantial contributions  from  Wyoming  to  fu- 
ture space  programs. 

The  Air  Force  space  program  is  part  of  a 
broad  national  effort  to  advance  and  pro- 
tect our  interests  in  this  challenging  en- 
vironment. 

This  national  effort  to  get  into  space  has 
been  Justified  on  four  counts:  (1)  Scientific 
progress,  (2)  national  prestige,  (3)  commer- 
cial advantage,  and   (4)    national  defense. 

Early  in  the  days  of  the  space  age,  the 
United  States  went  on  record  as  advocating 
that  this  new  medium  should  be  reserved 
for  peaceful  purposes.  Our  Government  in- 
troduced  a   resolution   to   this   end   in   the 
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concern  about 
the  aggressive 
the  late  Presl- 
and 


0«neral  Anembly  of  the  United  Nations  in 
December  of  1961  The  resolution  as  approved 
by  the  UN.,  Indorsed  the  U  S  position,  but 
conflnned  at  the  same  time  the  Inalienable 
right  of  all  nations  to  self-defense  in  all  me- 
diums: land,  sea.  air,  and  if  necessary — 
space. 

Conscious   of    the    worlds 
space,    but    also    mindful    of 
tendencies  of  some   nations. 
dent  Kennedy  reminded   us  as   follows. 
I   quote: 

"Space  science.  like  nuclear  science  and 
all  technology,  has  no  conscience  of  its  own. 
Whether  it  will  become  a  force  for  good  or 
HI  depends  on  man.  and  only  If  the  United 
States  occupies  a  position  of  preeminence 
^n  we  help  decide  whether  this  new  ocean 
Will  be  a  sea  of  peace  nr  a  new.  terrifying 
theater  of  war."     End   of  quote 

This  Nation's  military  space  program. 
therefore.  Is  not  In  conflict  with  our  national 
policy  of  reserving  space  for  peaceful  pur- 
poses. It  Is  designed  to  help  carry  out  that 
policy.  It  Is  not  enough  for  us  Just  to  wish 
o^  to  resolve.  Paradoxical  as  It  may  sound, 
we  must  be  prepared  to  use  force.  If  neces- 
sary, to  prevent  space  from  being  dominated 
by  an  aggressor^ — ^if  we  are  to  insure  Its  use 
for  peaceful  purposes. 

In  order  for  you  to  gam  some  insight  Into 
the  space  activities  of  the  Air  Force,  I  would 
like  first  to  cover  briefly  the  background  of 
our  prograis.  and  then  Indicate  for  you  a 
probable   path    for    future    developments. 

To  place  our  space  program  In  some  degree 
of  perspective.  I  would  like  to  remind  you 
that  it  was  Just  10  years  ago  this  summer 
that  we  organized  an  all-out  program  to 
build   Intercontinental    ballistic   missiles 

The  development  of  these  missiles  was  our 
first  major  step  toward  space 

Then  in  September  of  1959  In  an  effort  to 
consolidate  defense  space  activities.  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  Nell  McElroy  assigned  to  the 
Air  Force  the  responsibility  for  the  develop- 
ment, production,  and  launching  of  all  mili- 
tary space  boosters.  In  March  1961.  Sec- 
retary of  Defense  McNamaxa  Issued  a  fol- 
low-on directive  adding  the  responsibility 
for  research  and  development  of  all  future 
military  space  programs  and  projects  These 
directives  comprise  our  Air  Force  space 
charter. 

Air  Force  space  plans  establish  as  a  flrst 
broad  objective  the  development  of  systems 
which  can  operate  on  an  effective  and  eco- 
nomical basis  within  the  near-earth  environ- 
ment. 

We  bare  already  developed  our  first  group 
of  such  space  systems  These  are  unmanned 
satellite*,  and  today  they  are  performing  a 
number  of  passive  military  missions.  Includ- 
ing communications,  navigation  and  weath- 
er surveillance. 

These  satellites  have  proved  that  in  many 
respects  space  systems  can  do  certain  Jobs 
better  than  those  which  are  ground-based 
or  airborne. 

We  now  conceive  of  a  ."second  group  of 
systems  which  would  make  it  possible  for  us 
to  carry  out  certain  defense  activities  In 
near  space. 

We  believe  a  genuine  defense  capability  In 
this  environment  will  call  for  three  things 
a  detection  and  tracking  system;  a  means  of 
Inspecting  unidentified  objects:  and  a  means 
of  disabling  thoee  that  prove  hoetUe^lf  this 
should  be  necessary  In  the  national  Interest 

To  meet  these  requirements,  we  already 
have  In  operation  a  space  detection  and 
tracking  system.  And  work  is  continuing  on 
a  satellite  ln8i>ector  project  to  develop  equip- 
ment and  techniques  for  Inspecting  objects 
In  space. 

On  the  matter  of  disabling  hostile  space 
vehicles,  we  are  currently  considering  alter- 
native means  of  solving  this  vital  problem 

We  feel  that  a  major  factor  in  the  prob- 
lems yet  to  be  solved    is   the   determination 


of    the    appropriate    role    of    man    In    space 
operations 

Sclentlflc  Information  from  research  and 
development  is  urgently  needed  In  this  area 
To  date,  we  h.tve  learned  that  miinne<l  flight 
for  A  period  up  to  .several  days  Is  feasible 
without  complex  provisions  tor  artificial 
gravl'y  .And  f r^  im  the  flights  of  the  X  15. 
we  have  gained  some  valuable  Infurmat  1.  in 
nn  man  s  ability  to  maneuver  wn  the  frliife.s 
of  space  Clearlv.  however,  this  knowl- 
edge must  be  expanded  and  refined  If  we 
are  to  plan  wisely  for  more  extensive  mili- 
tary space  operations 

The  planners  of  NASA's  manned  lunar 
pri>gram  also  need  Information  about  man's 
ability  to  survive  and  work  In  space  NASA  s 
two-man  orbiting  vehicle.  Gemini.  Is  designed 
to  help  supply  this  information  It  Is  one 
of  the  building  blocks  In  their  prot^ram 
to  land  a  man  on  the  moon  Because  of 
the  overlap  of  interests,  the  Department  of 
Defense  and  NASA  drew  up  an  a^jreement  for 
cooperating    on    the   Gemini    project 

As  a  result  of  this  agreement  the  Air  Force 
Is  nciw  tying  In  I's  very  Important  mannetl 
orbiting  laborat^jry — or  MOI.  program  with 
the  fiemlnl  project  In  fact,  the  Joint  plan 
calls  for  the  physical  coupling  of  the  MOI. 
to  a  Gemini  capwule  so  that  they  can  be  fired 
Into  orbit  together  The  Idea  Is  for  a-  two- 
man  crew  to  start  out  In  the  Gemini  capsule, 
and  after  being  Injected  Into  orbit,  to  move 
Into  the  trailing  laboratory  Upon  complet- 
ing their  experiments,  they  wl'.l  return  to 
the  Gemini,  detach  It  from  the  laboratory, 
and  return  to  earth  Ttie  laborat.iry  will 
remain  In  orbit 

We  hope  to  learn  the  answers  tii  several 
specific  questions  from  experiments  with 
the  manned  orbiting  laboratory  For  ex- 
ample 

How  Is  man  affected  by  extended  periods 
In  orbit? 

Win  his  faculties  w^Tk  well  in  such  an 
envlronmenf 

Which  faculties  might  be  Impaired,  U>  what 
degree,  and  how  scxjn'' 

Or.  can  a  man  In  a  weightless  environ- 
ment maintain  good  physical  condition 
through  exercise' 

In  addition  to  finding  out  the  answers  U:> 
such  physiological  questions,  we  will  also 
be  determining  how  well  man  can  o[>erate 
certain  types  of  equipment  In  performing 
military  functions 

The  answers  to  these  questions  will  help 
us  to  tie  down  the  answer  to  the  big  ques- 
tion- -how  useful  Is  man  going  to  be  In 
space'' 

Not  until  that  question  Is  answered,  thor- 
oughly and  sclentlflcallv.  can  we  say  with 
confidence  what  will  he  the  course  of  U  S 
military  activities  In  that  medium  If  the 
m.mned  orbiting  laboratory  can  give  us  some 
of  the  answers  to  mans  proper  role  in  mlll- 
t.iry  space  operations,  then  the  program  will 
have  to  rank  as  one  of  the  mo.st  Important 
military   space    undertakings    of    the    decade 

To  give  v<iu  some  feel  for  the  extenslveness 
of  this  experiment  thejNlOL  Itself  Is  planned 
to  be  a  cylinder  with  a  volume  of  about  1.5<K) 
cubic  feet  roughly  the  size  of  an  ordinary 
one-car  garage  Its  "shirt  sleeve  environ- 
ment" will  make  It  p<is.slb!e  for  Its  crew  to 
wrirk  on  their  military  and  scientific  experi- 
ments for  as  long  as  :}0  days 

We  hope  t<^)  put  several  of  these  labora- 
tories Into  orbit  We  are  also  making  It  pos- 
sible for  replacement  crews  t«)  enter  the.se 
orbiting  :af>oratorles  to  carry  out  new  experi- 
ments or  finish  old  ones 

What  military  spacecraft  will  Wok.  like  In 
the  days  beyond  the  MOL  Is  as  yet  hard  to 
define  We  anticipate  he^wever  that  they 
will  be  able  to  maneuver,  rendezvous.  In- 
spect, transfer  men  and  materlal.s^  and  if 
necessary  disable  hi>8tlle  vehicles  With 
these  capabilities  they  will  be  able  to  per- 
form a  variety  c>f  military  missions. 


However,  we  face  several  serious  pmli^     < 
when  we  attempt  to  design  a  mllltsry 


system  First,  we  must  weigh  sertousTS 
relative  merits  against  a  comparable  ptwiwi 
based  or  airborne  system  The  asms  tac^T 
li  vIcaI  progress  that  Is  showing  u»  wm  nf 
building  space  systems  is  also  showli^  ^ 
ways  of  improving  thoee  which  are  ground 
bused  or  airborne  Our  designers  qm 
therefore,  avoid  the  temptation  of  wtat^ 
to  do  things  in  space,  simply  bec«u»  it^ 
more  challenging  or  more  glamorous  to  do 
sa 

Second,  we  face  the  problem  of  the  earli 
obs<jlescence  of  space  sysiems  If  «(  p-Z 
to  build  a  system  with  the  first  promise  of 
science  we  run  the  risk  of  development  miu 
which  could  make  It  t<x)  expensive  If,  ho». 
ever,  we  continue  to  wait  for  more  prominn. 
discoveries,  we  may  place  the  Nation  la  i 
second-best  position  to  an  ambitious  com- 
petitor Our  Investment  in  space  research 
and  development,  therefore,  helps  us  to  pact 
ourselves  and  to  avoid  the  dual  mlatakat  of 
making  a  premature  commitment  or  ow. 
1' Miking  a  promising  opportunity 

Finally,  an  overriding  consideration  la 
space  programs  Is  CDst  These  progrsnu  irt 
very  expensive  In  fact,  cost  is  a  padat 
faci.)r  because,  as  always,  our  resources  ban 
limitations  We  In  the  Air  Force  are  rery 
conscious  uf  our  responsibility  for  the  cut- 
ful  management  of  these  resources 

If  one  takes  a  historical  view  of  our  space 
progress,  he  mUht  say  that  tcxlay  we  art 
where  we  were  in  aviation  50  years  afo 
We've  come  a  long  way  In  that  50  yean. 
And  I  think  the  history  of  that  half  centurj 
of  aviation  tells  us  clearly  that  In  the  yean 
ahead  we  will  make  phenomenal  progreas  la 
space 

With  man  In  space,  my  Instinctive  belief 
Is  that  the  rate  of  progress  will  accelerate 
I  liave  learned  that  when  you  put  a  man  at 
the  controls  of  an  airplane,  he  comes  ud  with  r 
a  lot  of  new  Ideas  on  how  to  accomplish  hli 
mission  better  For  some  reason,  these  Ideu 
Just  don't  come  to  his  mind  until  he  gcU 
those  controls  in  his  own  hands  In  our 
limited  space  flights  to  date,  wc  have  already 
benefited  from  man's  presence  In  the  capsule 
And  yet  what  we  have  learned  thus  far  U 
but  a  fraction  of  what  we  will  glean  from 
man's  participation  In  the  manned  orbiting 
laboratory,  the  Oemlnl  pro(?ram.  and  the 
Apollo  flights  to  the  moon 

I  am  reminded  of  my  conviction  In  thU 
r?gard  by  somcthlnij  I  look  at  every  day  la 
my  office  In  the  Pentagon  Is  a  large  trophy 
case  It  contains  a  collection  of  very  Inter- 
esting Items  One  of  them  is  the  flrst  pair  of 
Air  Force  wings  carried  Into  space  They 
were  worn  by  MaJ  Gus  Grlssom  on  his  sub- 
orbital flight  of  July  20.  1961  I'm  Fiire  that 
when  Major  Grlssom  pinned  on  his  flrst  pair 
of  pilot's  wings  In  1951,  he  never  Imagined 
that  Just  10  years  later  he  would  be  at  the 
c<introls  of  a  Mercury  space  capsule  called 
Liberty  Bell  VII  NASA  recently  named 
Major  Grlssom  to  be  one  of  the  two  astro- 
navits  to  be  placed  into  orbit  this  year  In  the 
flrst  shot  In  the  Oemlnl  series  I'm  sure  thit 
he  and  the  other  astronauts  will  be  bring- 
ing back  many  new  Ideas  on  how  to  better 
accomplish  our  scientific  and  military  mU- 
shjns  In  space 

Undoubtedly,  there  are  people  here  todsy 
who  question  whether  this  region  of  Wyo- 
ming hiis  a  future  In  the  national  space  pro- 
gram My  feeling  Is  this  From  what  I  hsw 
seen  and  heard,  there  are  people  here  who 
like  to  take  the  controls  In  their  own  hands 
and  steer  their  own  course.  I  am  convinced 
that  when  a  community  thus  accepts  full  r«- 
sponslblllty  for  lu  own  destiny.  It  itarto 
tapping  the  full  resource  of  Its  Imagination 
and  Initiative 

Therefore,  I  believe  the  people  of  thli 
region  are  operating  on  the  right  fonnult 
for  success  and   that  you  do  have  a  futurt 
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,  istlonal  space  program.    'We  welcome 
pirtlclpatlon   In   this  great  endeavor. 


10  the 

Thank  ifou     

fiALUTE  TO  NEBRASKA  AIR 
NATIONAL  GUARD 
Ur  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  It  is 
wiAi  Kreat  pride  that  I  commend  a  group 
nf  National  Guardsmen  who  through 
Hh*lr  oatriotism  and  personal  dedicaUon 
Siuty  have  brought  distinguished  honor 
^  themselves  and  to  the  State  of  Ne- 
J^a  Maj.  Gen.  LyleC.  Welch,  adju- 
J^nTgeneral  of  the  Nebraska  NaUonal 
d,  recently  announced  that  the 
1  Fighter  Group  of  the  Nebraska  Air 
ional  Guard  has  scored  a  "grand 
by  winning  not  only  the  Spaatz 
phy  as  the  outstanding  National 
ird  Uctical  flying  unit  for  1963,  but 
the  Winston  P.  Wilson  Trophy  for 
round  excellence  in  the  perform- 
incfe  of  all-weather  aid  defense  missions 
an¥  the  Air  Force  Association's  Out- 
stajding  Unit  Trophy. 

;ie  750  present-day  mlnutemen  in  the 
aization  commanded  by  Col.  Fred  H. 
^y.  Jr..  of  Lincoln.  Nebr..  who 
jgh  their  personal  sacrifice  make 
gnlflcant  contribution  to  the  pre- 
Iness  of  our  country,  deserve  the 
aest  praise.  These  men,  however, 
w^Jd  be  the  flrst  to  point  out  that  the 
prlrLary  business  of  the  Air  Guard  Is  not 
to^rln  prizes.  Their  efforts  have  been 
dlreited  to  insuring  that  our  country  is 
defehded  by  a  flying,  fighting.  Ready  Re- 
servf  This  these  Nebraskans  have  done 
In  ai  exemplary  manner. 

ie  Spaatz  Trophy,  named  for  Gen. 
3paatz,  former  Chief  of  Staff  of  the 
Ur  Force,  is  the  highest  award  of- 
to  National  Guard  flying  units. 
election  criteria  for  this  annual 
include  not  only  tactlcfd  profl- 
but  technical,  administriatlve  and 
ical  capacity  as  well.  The  155th 
pr  Group  demonstrated  its  capabil- 
ity in|  the.se  areas  in  the  highest  degree. 
Colonjel  Bailey's  group  has  been  among 
the  pinners  in  the  Spaatz  competition 
for  3l  consecutive  years,  having  taken 
third  |place  last  year  and  second  place  in 
1962. 

The  Winston  P.  Wilson  Trwhy  Is 
awarded  annually  to  the  outstanding 
Air  I^ational  Guard  all-weather  fighter 
unit.  This  is  the  3d  year  in  a  row 
that  the  155th  has  won  this  tr<H>hy,  an 
unprecedented  demonstration  of  excel- 
lencej  in  the  hazardous  and  dlfflcult  all- 
wMitfier  flghter  operation.  In  complet- 
ing ^eir  "grand  slam,"  the  155th  also 
swept  the  Air  Force  Association  Out- 
stanching  Unit  Trophy,  awarded  each 
year  |  to  the  outstanding  Air  National 
OuaW  tactical  flying  unit. 

m|  President.  I  express  the  apprecia- 
tion Viot  only  of  the  citizens  of  Nebraska 
but  4lso  of  all  Americfiins  to  the  men  of 
this  butstanding  unit,  and  to  all  of  their 
brotjiers  in  arms  serving  in  the  National 
Ouai-d  throughout  the  country. 

Congratulations  are  due,  also,  to  Gen- 
erar  Welch  and  his  headquarters  staff, 
particularly  Gen.  John  Campbell,  for 
thefr  distinguished  leadership  which  has 
mafle  the  fine  record  of  the  Nebraska  Air 
National  Guard  possible. 


Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  a 
news  account  of  the  awards  from  the 
Lincoln  Journal,  together  with  an  edi- 
torial salute  from  that  newspaper. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 

and  article  were  ordered  to  be  printed 

in  the  IUcord,  as  follows; 

I  Prom  the  Lincoln  (Nebr.)   Journal.  July  2, 

1964] 

Hioh-Pltinc  Air  Guard 

Many  Nebraskans  might  not  regard  the 
SpaatE  Trophy  in  the  same  class  as  an  Orange 
Bowl  championship. 

But  among  State  Air  Guard  outfits  across 
the  country,  the  Spaatz  Trophy  Is  the  ulti- 
mate— the  world's  series.  Kentucky  Derby. 
and  National  Open  all  wrapped  up  In  one.  It 
is  presented  each  year  to  the  Nation's  out- 
standing Air  National  Guard  tactical  flying 

unit. 

This  year  the  coveted  award  was  captured 
by  the  Nebraska  Air  National  Guard,  the 
166th  Fighter  Group.  Not  only  that,  the 
Nebraska  flyers  also  won  the  Air  Force  Asso- 
ciation Outstanding  Unit  Trophy  and  the 
Winston  P.  WUson  Trophy. 

The  business  of  the  Air  Guard  Is  not  Just 
to  win  prizes,  of  course;  It  Is  to  provide  the 
country  with  a  flying,  fighting  Reserve.  This 
the  Nebraskans  are  doing  In  an  exemplary 
manner. 

Por  their  grand  slam  of  awards,  Nebras- 
kans can  salute  with  pride  Gen  Lyle  Welch 
and  his  high-flying  Air  Guard. 


(Prom  the  Lincoln   (Nebr.)   Journal.  July  1. 

1964] 
Aa  Unft  Honored— Guard  Gets  Top  Trophy 

The  750-man  155th  Fighter  Group  of  the 
Nebraska  Air  National  Guard  has  won  the 
Spaatz  Trophy  as  the  outstanding  Guard 
tactical  flying  unit  for  1963. 

The  flghter  group  also  captured  for  the 
third  consecutive  year  the  Winston  P.  Wilson 
Trophy  for  year-round  excellence  In  the  per- 
formance of  all-weather  air  defense  mission. 
and  the  Air  Force  Association  Outstanding 
Unit  Trophy,  which  It  has  won  4  of  the  last 

6  years. 

Announcement  of  the  awards  was  made  by 
Ma]  Gen.  Lyle  C.  Welch.  State  adjutant  gen- 
eral. He  termed  the  recognition  a  "tremen- 
dous achievement." 

The  165th  Fighter  Group  utilized  F-86L 
flghter  aircraft.  It  has  been  assigned  for  the 
past  a  years  to  the  Air  Defense  Command. 

Welch  said  the  tropics  marked  a  'grand 
slam"  for  the  Nebraska  Air  National  Guard. 
He  said  It  was  the  first  time  Nebraska  has 
won  the  Spaatz  /Iward.  which  Is  based  on 
flying  safety  records,  proficiency  In  firing 
basic  weapons,  reaction  time  during  alert 
periods,  and  other  criteria. 

The  Wilson  Award  Is  based  on  tactical, 
technical,  administrative,  and  logistical  effi- 
ciency. 

MRS.  HASEBROOCK,  GFWC  PRESI- 
DENT, CHARTS  "THE  ROAD 
AHEAD" 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  on 
June  26,  I  expressed  the  pride  all  Ne- 
braskans feel  in  having  one  of  our  most 
disUngiUshed  citizens,  Mrs.  William 
Hasebroock,  of  West  Point,  Nebr..  elected 
to  the  presidency  of  the  General  Fed- 
eration of  Women's  Clubs. 

I  have  now  obtained  a  copy  of  the 
splendid  inaugural  address  delivered  by 
Mrs  Hasebroock  as  she  assumed  her 
duties.  Appropriately  titled  "The  Road 
Ahead."  it  outlines  the  work  to  be  car- 
ried out  during  the  next  2  years,  in- 


cluding an  exciting  new  proJdBfr.  the 
establishment  of  a  Congressional  Medal 
of  Honor  Grove  at  the  American  Free- 
dom Center  at  Valley  Forge,  a  living  me- 
morial to  each  of  the  3,000  recipients  of 
this  Nation's  highest  military  honor. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, that  Mrs.  Hasebroock's  inaugural 
address  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as  a 
reminder  of  the  responsible  and  creative 
work  carried  on  by  the  11  million  mem- 
bers of  the  General  Federation  of 
Women's  Clubs  in  50  States  and  54  for- 
eign countries. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 

as  follows: 

The  Boad  Ahead 

(Inaugural  address  by  Mrs.  William  H.  Hase- 
broock. president.  General  Federation  of 
Women's  Clubs.  June  11.  1864) 
This  Is  a  moment  of  mixed  emotions — of 
humUlty  and  happiness,  of  gratitude  for  yo\ir 
trust,  of  prayerful  hope  for  the  Inspiration 
and  strength  to  serve  you  weU.  It  is  a  sober- 
ing moment,  for  now  with  yotu-  mantle  of 
leadership  resting  on  my  shoulders,  there  Is 
remembrance  of  the  Ulustrlous  records  writ- 
ten by  the  capable  women  who  have  worn 
It  before  It  Is  also  a  reminder  of  the  awe- 
some challenge  to  maintain  the  foundations 
they  have  laid  while  progressing  ahead  to 
meet  the  new  challenges  of  today  and  the 
emerging  opportunities  of  tomorrow. 

There  rises  In  recall  the  helping  hands,  the 
guidance,  the  encouragement  that  smoothed 
and  straightened  the  traU  through  the  years 
to  this  new  role.  My  gratitude  for  your  con- 
fidence and  support  flows  to  everyone  here 
tonight.  I  only  wish  It  were  possible  by 
some  electronic  miracle  to  flash  my  apprecia- 
tion to  every  member  of  our  federation, 
wherever  they  may  be. 

To  some  I  owe  an  Indebtedness  that  can 
never  be  repaid  In  full  measure.  I  extend 
my    slncerest.    heartfelt    appreciation    and 

thanks:  .      „    . 

To  the  members  of  the  Nebraska  Federa- 
tion for  their  loyal  support  and  the  op- 
portunity to  serve  as  their  State  president. 

To  Mrs.  Hiram  Cole  Houghton  whose  dy- 
namic leadership  was  a  source  of  inspira- 
tion during  my  term  as  Nebraska  president 
and  whose  support  gave  me  the  courage  to 
lift  my  sights. 

To  Mrs.  Oscar  Ahlgren  who  opened  the 
door  for  a  forward  step  In  wider  service  as 
her  music  chairman, 

To  Mrs.  Theodore  S.  Chapman  who  en- 
trusted her  public  affairs  program  to  my 
chairmanship, 

To  Mrs.  R.  I.  C.  Prout  who  opened  another 
avenue   In   the   leadership   of   her   fine    arts 

program,  .,        . 

To  Miss  Chloe  Glfford  whose  devotion  to 
the  federation  cemented  my  determination 
to  strive  for  still  greater  service. 

To  Mrs.  E.  Lee  Ozblm  whose  steadfast- 
ness In  pursuit  of  o\ir  goals  widened  my  hori- 
zons. ^^ 

And  to  Mrs.  Dexter  Otis  Arnold  whose  lofty 
standards  and  stellar  achievements  spurred 
me  to  ceaseless  preparations  to  follow  In  her 

footsteps.  ,     ^      ^. 

Mrs.  Arnold's  dynamic  leadership  to 
"strengthen  the  arm  of  liberty"  has  gathered 
such  momentum  that  It  wUl  serve  as  a  Arm 
foundation  for  programs  to  ci^  my  theme 
for  1964-66  which  wUl  be  the  federation's 
"diamond  jubilee  of  service  for  freedom  and 
growth."  We  shall  march  onward  In  a  con- 
tinuing program  to  serve  the  cause  of  free- 
dom. 

Prom  the  Inception  of  the  federation  un- 
til today,  each  administration  has  faced  the 
challenges  of  Its  times,  but  throughout  the 
years  there  has  been  the  common  denomina- 
tor  of   service.     We   have   been   Innovators 
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b«cauM  of  our  Inalghta.  motivators  because 
of  belief  In  our  ideals,  and  doers  because 
of  our  teoAClty  In  serving  a  cause  Our  works 
axe  a  compendium  of  social  progress  In  our 
country,  and  I  truly  believe  that  our  achieve- 
ments have  bettered  the  world  In  which  we 
live. 

Most  electrifying  of  all  to  me.  as  I  stand 
face  to  face  with  you  tonight,  Is  what  you — 
the  organisation— represent  The  General 
Federation  of  Women's  Clubs  Is  the  largest, 
perhaps  the  most  powerful  and  Influential 
force  of  organized  human  energy  But.  it  Is 
more  'than  that — It  Is  one  of  the  most  con- 
structive and  persuasive  m  )ral  forces  operat- 
ing In  the  world  today 

This  Introduces  and  renew?;  my  concept  ui 
the  profound  responsibility  I  am  assiimlng — 
a  responsibility  that  you.  at  the  same  time — 
must  and  will  assume 

Our  mandate  today  is  clear  We  must  be- 
come still  more  knowledgeable  in  the  many 
fields  necessary  to  discharge  our  role  as  citi- 
zens In  a  free  world,  f(jster  continued  prog- 
ress, and  build  on  our  heritage  of  freedom. 
To  accomplish  this  goal  we  shall  give  special 
emphasis  to  those  existing  study  programs 
which  not  only  enrich  the  minds  of  our 
members  but  provide  the  tools  for  active 
Citizenship. 

Because  all  of  us  as  moral  and  responsible 
Women  are  concerned  with  the  mounting 
evidence  of  the  deterioration  of  the  moral 
fiber  of  our  people,  we  plan  to  establish  a 
new  family  living  division  of  the  homellfe 
department.  This  new  study  program  Is  root- 
ed in  our  belief  that  the  character  of  our 
people  Is  the  catalyst' which  turns  our  other 
strengths  Into  power  for  freedom. 

When  legislation  i.s  rt-quirecl  to  serve  free- 
dom's causes,  we  shall  make  our  voices  heard 
at  every  level  of  Clovernment.  and  particu- 
larly when  we  can  better  the  legal,  social. 
economic  and  political  status  of  women.  We 
sh.iU  spur  our  members  'o  iiiformed  partici- 
pation In  the  affairs  of  the  political  parties 
of  their  choice,  and  esjiecially  In  the  exer- 
cise of  their  vote.  We  have  the  womanpower 
in  this  organization  to  raise  the  voting  par- 
ticipation of  women  to  a  level  commensuri'e 
With  our  numerical  strength  Its  a  chal- 
lenge, but  we  pan  do  it 

The  Junior  clubs  will  have  a  special  project 
of  their  own.  They  have  elected  to  supply 
funds  for  schools  in  rural  areas  of  Mexico 
These  schools  will  be  built  of  earthen  blocks 
and  Include  classr(X)m3  as  welt  as  kitchen 
and  dining  room  facilities  p:us  living  quar- 
ters for  teachers.  I  f-nmmend  the  Juniors' 
foresight  and  pledge  them  my  support  and 
cooperation.  With  their  bright  vigion  we 
can  help  them  build  to  take   nir  places 

These  neighbors  of  ours  to  the  south,  who 
will  be  served  by  our  Juniors'  pr  igram.  are 
Americans  too.  as  are  our  neighbors  still  far- 
ther south,  the  Liitm  Americans  This  is  an 
Interpretive  challenge  that  we  must  fare 
Our  pervading  belief  in  what  we  Americans 
are.  can  and  must  be  translated  almost  as  a 
gospel,  and  spread  from  our  shores  Ui  ot^ier 
lands — to  other  American  lands,  flrst.  and 
then  throughout  the  world 

In  a  new  endeavor,  I  seek  your  cixiperatl'"^n 
to  welcome  80  German  women,  mostly  home- 
makers.  Into  your  homes  next  fall  so  they 
may  become  better  acquainted  with  us.  our 
way  of  life  and  our  community  activities 
This  l8  a  worthy  project  prtjposed  by  the 
State  Department  and  the  Clerman  magazine 
Pur  Sle.  and  offers  us  the  reward.^  of  better 
understanding  and  fellowship  with  women 
like  ourselves  from  another  land 

The  time  Is  propitious  it  seems,  for  a  com- 
prehensive drive  to  increase  and  extend  our 
membership.  No  other  organization  In  the 
United  States  has  such  a  diversified  mem- 
bership, nor  such  a  wide  range  of  program — ■ 
and  If  I  may  say  with  pride  such  prestige  to 
attract  women  from  all  walks  of  life  who 
seek  an  opportunity  for  friendship,  self-im- 
provement, widened   horizons  and  valid  vol- 


untary service       As   our   membership   grows. 
8<j  does  our  Influence  for  tfie  cominun  good 

In  keeping  with  the  federatlcjiis  belief 
that  travel  is  a  passport  to  understanding, 
there  will  be  two  tours  during  my  adminis- 
tration As  part  )f  our  American  conserva- 
tion program  we  propose  to  visit  New  F^ng- 
land  to  renew  our  appreciation  of  the  .Amer- 
ican heritage  left  us  by  the  patriots  in  that 
historic  area,  and  where  we  also  can  gain 
Inspiration  to  strengthen  our  personal  re- 
sp>onsibilUy  for  preserving  our  .American  way 
of  life 

Following  the  General  Federations  Bi^)ard 
meeting  in  Waiahlngttin,  we  will  depart  Wash- 
ington September  IH,  visit  Independent  e  Hall 
in  Philadelphia  ride  up  the  Hudson  Ki\er, 
Visit  Hyde  F'ark  and  West  Point  atid  continue 
into  the  New  England  Slates  to  Portland 
Springs,  Maine,  where  we  spend  a  d.iy  at  the 
New  England  Conference  Returning,  we  will 
vi.sit  Boston,  then  end  the  tour  m  New  York 
City  Pamphlets  giving  details  are  a\.tilable 
here  at  the  convention  and  also  will  be  .sent 
to  all  clubs. 

Following  the  Ui65  general  federation 
convention  In  New  Orleans  there  will  be  a 
tour  to  Europe  with  our  international  con- 
ference In  Athens,  Greece,  as  the  highlight 
The  itinerary  Includes  Lisbon,  Madrid. 
Florence.  Naples,  Capri.  Venice— and  after 
Athens — Cairo.  Jervisalcm.  Tel  Aviv,  with  a 
final  stop  in  London  before  returning  to  the 
United  States  Full  detail;  of  this  later 
European  tour  will  be  mailed  to  you  shortly 

it  Is  mv  hope  that  the  16.000  clubs  in  the 
general  federation  will  give  especial  empha- 
sis during  the  next  2  years  to  three  proj- 
ects— <ine  contlniilng.  one  revised,  and  one 
entirely  new  endeavor 

Please  consider  my  plea  tor  even  greater 
support  of  the  Arthritis  and  Rheuni.itl.«m 
Foundation  This  Is  the  one  organization 
devoted  exclusively  to  finding  the  cause  and 
cure  for  a  painful  disease  now  afflicting 
more  than  12  million  Americans — 3  out 
of  every  4  of  them  a  woman.  To  imple- 
ment the  drive  for  Increased  backing  of  this 
worthy  cause,  there  will  be  fundralslng 
breakfasts  In  November  when  we  will  focus 
especial  attention  on  this  project 

Secondly,  we  submit  for  renewed  emphasis 
your  support  of  a  CARE  project  to  help  the 
needy  In  seven  countries  to  help  themselves 
We  propose  providing  vocational  tools  and 
equipment  for  use  In  Job  training  to  such 
needy  In  Iran,  Turkey.  Egypt.  Gaza.  Greece. 
Israel,  and  Jordan.  Plows,  shovels,  rakes, 
metalworkln.;  equipment,  mechanlcsi"  tools, 
sewing  machines  will  be  supplied  In  a  pro- 
gram that  alms  toward  self-sufflciency  of  the 
individual  The  ultimate  goal,  of  cotirse. 
serves  us  and  the  cause  of  freedom,  for,  by 
providing  the  needy  in  other  lands  with  the 
means  to  earn  their  own  basic  needs  and  a 
chance  to  gain  their  dignity  as  individuals, 
we  set  their  sights  on  freedom  and  the  bene- 
fits of  a  form  of  government  that  respects  the 
rights  of  the  individual. 

Thirdly,  the  heroism  of  the  liberty-loving 
men  who  ha\e  m.inr.ed  the  ramparts  of  free- 
dom from  Bunker  Hill  to  Vietnam  Inspires 
our  third,  and  perliaps  our  most  Important 
new  project  All  of  us  ire  familiar  with  the 
splendid  work  of  the  Freedoms  Foundation 
under  the  leadership  of  lis  chairman,  Oen 
Dwight  D  Eisenhower,  and  Its  president.  Dr 
Kenneth  D    Wells. 

In  cooperation  with  the  Freedoms  Founda- 
tion we  propi-)se  sponsorship  of  a  Congres- 
.slonal  Medal  of  Honor  Grove  at  the  American 
Freedom  Center  at  Valley  Forge  U)  memorial- 
ize thofte  valiant  men  who  distinguished 
themselves  by  conspicuous  gallantry  and  in- 
trepidity 

The  grove  encompasses  52  acres  amid 
streams  and  hills  hallfiwed  by  Revolutionary 
War  patriots  Living  trees  will  be  marked 
in  perpetuity  with  the  names  >  f  ,J  000  Con- 
gressional Medal  of  Honor  recipients  A  sec- 
lion    will    be    reserved    for    each    of    the    50 


SUtes.  for  Puerto  Rico,  and   the  Distript  ^ 
Columbia  "*"  °^ 

A  central  building  will  house  the  recorti 
of  their  heroic  deeds  and  the  historical  docu 
mentation  of  other  military  decoration." 
The  grove  will  contain  formal  gardens  dedi 
cate<l  to  .Americas  heroes  and  winding  pathj 
to  lead  visitors  to  the  50  sep.irate  memorui 
areas 

Please  pause  for  a  moment  to  consider  the 
word  hero  How  few  In  this  country  really 
understand  this  word  or  the  fact  that  the 
contribution  of  our  Nation  s  heroes  under- 
scores our  freedom  long  after  their  m«Uu 
have  begun  to  gather  tarnish. 

We  mean  to  give  dehnltlon  Ui  uur  heroes 
Uj  meiisure  them  as  they  should  be  measured 
and  to  gl\e  them  lasting  recognition  through 
the  Congresslooal  Medal  of  Honor  Grove 

Tonight  I  ask  you  to  Join  in  efToru  to 
bring  the  Congressional  Medal  of  Honor 
lirove  into  reality.  Contributions  totaiing 
$150  uOO  will  be  required  to  clear  the  52-acre 
site  and  to  construct  the  central  building 
for  the  memorial  This  project  Is  not  onlv  a 
tribute  to  our  country's  heroes;  It  Is  a  tribute 
to  the  families  who  sto<id  by  while  their 
valiant  men  went  forth  to  fight  for  the  pre«. 
ervatlon  of  freedom,  I  sincerely  commend 
the  memorial  to  you. 

As  we  near  our  diamond  Jubilee  of  service 
for  freedom  and  growth,  were  both  intro- 
spe<-tlve  and  forward  looking  It  would 
require  not  one.  but  many  volumes  to  en- 
compass our  achievements — those  tangible 
monuments  of  our  volunteer  service  and  the 
intangible  riches  which  we  have  brought  to 
our  members  and  to  others 

L(«  king  forward  to  the  road  ahead,  I  un 
reminded  of  a  magnificent  deiii,  i.siration 
of  the  power  of  individuals  when  they  work 
together  This  is  a  familiar  matchllghtlng 
ceremony  that  takes  place  during  the  annual 
Mu.sic  Festival  each  year  in  Soldiers  Field  In 
Chicago. 

At  the  close  of  the  ceremony,  the  stadium 
Is  darkened  Every  light  is  extinguished 
Then  after  a  moment's  pause,  a  voice  calls 
forth  in  the  darkness — one.  two.  three 
strike — and  the  tiny  flares  from  60.000 
matches  struck  by  60.000  cooperating  indi- 
viduals blaze  a  magnificent  oval  of  light 
against  the  black  of  the  night 

May  we  not  light  our  matrhes  together  in 
the  months  ahead  to  the  end  that  our  dlt- 
mond  Jubilee  of  service  for  freed' m  and 
growth  Is  capped  by  more  and  bro.ider  serv- 
ice than  we've  ever  before  envl.sloned? 

And  now,  because  I  know  so  well  that  there 
Is  a  power  greater  than  man  that  guldei, 
enriches,  and  sustains  us.  I  besee<-h  Hl« 
blessing,  and  I  close  my  message  with  mj 
d.uly  prayer  and  praise  to  our  Lord 

Tlie  'Irord  s  Prayer"  by  Albert  Hay  MoUotU 
was  sung  by  the  president 


TRIBUTE  TO  SENATOR  HUMPHREY 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr,  President,  the 
senior  Senator  from  Minnesota  IMr. 
Humphrey  1  has  performed  outstanding 
service  in  dealing  with  the  realities  of 
jx>stuar  fuieifc;n  policy  problems  ever 
since  he  began  his  Senate  service  in 
1949,  and  especially  since  he  became  a 
member  of  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations  in  19.=S3,  HLs  efforts  In 
the  areas  of  East-West  relations,  arms 
control,  the  United  Nations,  and  foreign 
assistance  are  worthy  of  the  highest 
piaise  I  know  of  no  Member  of  the 
Congress  who  has  worked  harder  for  en- 
lightened foreign  policy  objectives,  or 
who  has  made  a  greater  effort  to  educate 
hlm.self  about  the  multiplicity  of  foreign 
dilt-mmas  which  confront  our  NatiWi. 
In  addition  to  his  highly  developed 
knowledge    of    domestic    problems,   the 


^or  IJenator  from  Minnesota  is  a  true 
*^^rJri«licv  expert. 

'°3  the  "beginning  of  the  Kennedy 
.titration  in   1961,  Senator  Kvu- 
•^Hils  given  his  full  support  to  the 
'■"^  1  for  Progress  and  has  conUnu- 
Tit^ed  ^  help  President  Kennedy 
•S  Resident  Johnson  focus  the  atten- 
tn  Jthe  Nation  upon  the  great  impor- 
^      hf  I  atin  America  in  the  formula- 
"Tofou?  foreign  policy.    As  Senator 
^MpU°v^.^'^  «f^^"  reminded  us    we 
^""^  afford  to  let  our  national  atten- 
rtnn  »  distracted  by  every  minor  foreign 
SW  crisis  in  every  part  of  the  world. 
Sea  mu-st  continue  to  expend  a  ma- 
T^Urtlon  of  the  energies  and  resources 
!^h3  to  use  in  the  foreign  policy  area  In 
mwtjng    the    long-range    problems    of 
TAtirt  America. 

one  of  Senator  Humphrey's  most  re- 
cnlJstatements  on  this  subject  was  an 
frtirie   entitled    "US.    Policy    in    Latin 
Sica  ^^»^i^J^  appeared  in  the  July 
3  of  Foreign  Affairs.     In  this  article^ 
Snitor    HUMPHREY    reemphasizes    the 
Srtance  of  Latin  America,  points  out 
interests,  ideas,  and  institutions  we 
havt    in    common    with    our    southern 
neighbors,  and  makes  several  construc- 
Ssuggestions  on  how  to  better  imp^- 
mel  US,  policy  in  Latin  America^    He 
noiis  that  a  combination  of  aid.  better 
n-Je  terms,  and  Increased  private  In- 
vfXient  are  all  needed  to  secure  Latin 
Ericas      development;       no      single 
method  will  suffice  to  increase  economic 
nriuctivitv      Senator     Humphrey     co- 
Keiltlv  an:ues  the  need  to  give  a  more 
mijlltlateral     character     to     our    Latin 
.i^erican  aid  program  and  to  encourage 
otlter   prosperous    countries    to   provide 
wlnomic    aid    to    this    area-objectives 
wi]h  which  I  heartily  concur. 

ilr  President.  I  commend  this  excel- 
lertt  article  to  the  Members  of  Congress. 
to  every  foreign  policy  adviser  in  the 
executive  branch,  and  to  every  American 
citfeen  who  is  interested  in  seeing  that 
oui  Nation  has  an  enlightened  foreign 
poicy  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
hafe  this  article  by  Senator  Humphret. 
entitled  "US,  Policy  in  Latin  America, 
prated  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

there  being  no  objection,  the  article 
w^  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

U  s    Policy  in  Latin  America 

(BV  HUBERT  H,  HUMPHREY) 

m  anv  analysis  of  U,3  policy  In  Latin 
America,  the  first  question  which  should  be 
considered  is:  What  priority  Is  attached  to 
Utln  America  In  the  whole  spectrum  of  our 
foreign -policy  considerations?  Once  the  rel- 
ative importance  or  unimportance  of  hemi- 
spheric problems  is  established,  one  can  then 
mpve  on  to  consider  the  question  of  basic 
DJS  policy  in  Latin  America.  Having  de- 
Uheated  the  fundamental  lines  of  policy,  one 
ctn  consider  finally  the  efTectlve  means  of 
ii»iplementlng  it  On  these  three  questions 
I Bhall  focus  my  discussion. 

On  numerous  occasions  President  Kennedy 
Indicated  the  priority  he  placed  on  Latin 
America  in  the  total  spectrum  of  'orelgn- 
pOUcv  considerations  by  describing  It  as  tne 
most' critical  area  in  the  world."  But  two 
dfccades  of  constant  preoccupation  wltn 
Hirope  and  Asia  have  left  an  Imbalance  in 
oUr  global  commitments  that  has  not  yet 
bten  wholly  rectified.  Although  the  United 
Slates  must  continue  to  be  concerned  wltn 
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developmenta  In  many  parts  of  the  world  It 
Is  no  longer  either  necessary  or  possible  lor 
the  United  States  to  become  deeply  Involved 
In  every  area  of  the  world  and  to  under- 
take the  massive  political,  military,  and  eco- 
nomic commitments  that  such  involvement 
enUllB.  The  breakup  of  the  bipolar  world  of 
the  postwar  era  and  the  emergence  of  inde- 
pendent centers  of  power  in  the  non-Com- 
munUt  world  should  in  the  decade  ahead 
allow  the  United  States  greater  freedom  to 
concentrate  Its  resources  In  areas  of  primary 
concern  to  our  national  Interest 

Europe  remains  of  crucial  Importance  in 
our   foreign    policy   considerations    and    will 
retain  this  status  for  the  foreseeable  future 
But  while  the  Internal  political,  social,  and 
economic  patterns  of  Europe  are  well  deter- 
mined by  now.  this  is  not  the  case  with  Latin 
America.     The   future    structure    of    society 
and  the  external  policy  of  Latin  nations  re- 
main unanswered  questions.     Marxism  as  a 
KUlde  to  social  development  is  a  spent  force 
in  most  European  countries,  but  It  remains 
a  lively  alternative  In  Latin  America  today. 
The  example  of  Cuba  suggests  both  the  im- 
mediacy of  the  Marxist   threat   to  US,    In- 
terests and  the  nature  of  the  problems  which 
we  face  when  Marxism  is  accepted  as  a  guide 
to    the    development    of    a    Latin    American 

The  obvious  geopolitical  factors  of  prox- 
imity, size,  and  population  make  the  Latin 
American  Continent  of  particular  Importance 
tx)  us.  central  and  South  America  form  a 
land  mass  over  twice  the  size  of  the  United 
States  and  larger  than  non-Communlst  Asla^ 
The  combined  present  population  of  200 
million  is  likely  to  approximate  450  to  500 
million  by  the  year  2000.  ,„  .e  «  >.«i 

Unlike  Asia.  Latin  America  enjoys  a  bal 
ance   between   population   and  land  and   at 
the  same  time  Is  rich  in  natural  resources^ 
Aside  from  Europe.  Canada  and  Japan,  it  is 
both  the  largest  market  for  American  exports 
and    the    principal     source     o^^i^f^y    '■%^. 
materials  Imported  by  the  United  States^     I 
is  the  recipient  of  the  largest  capital  Invest 
ment.    presently    totaling    over    $8    bllllom 
Trade  with  Latin  America  totaled  over  $6.6 
billion   In    1963.   amounting   to   over   three- 
Cths  of  our  total  trade  with  the  southern 
half  of  the  world.     With  Imports  of  $3  4  bll 
lion  m  1963.  the  United  Spates  remains  by 
far   the   most   Important   market   for   Latin 

^'^^^eSVcoSomlc  and  physical  data  only 
begin  to  indicate  the  Importance  of  Latin 
TmSlca  to  the  United  States,  A  common 
European  Inheritance  has  left  in  the  Amer- 
icas. North  and  south,  a  ^'^^esprend  bel  ef  in 
constitutional  government^  ^"Hi^nUv  of  the 
mocracy  and  a  belief  In  the  dignity  of  the 
StSual  resulting  from  a  common  Judaeo- 
rhrlstlan  tradition.  In  short,  the  Unitea 
States  and  Latin  America,  though  different 

fn  many  ways,  share  a  P°^'''^^\''''f}Z",^1^ 
cultural  tradition  that  Is  "western    both  In 

origin  and  content. 

S  the  bipolar  world  of  the  Past  two 
decades  both  the  United  States  and  Latin 
Slca  faced  a  common  threat  of  Commu- 
nist imperialism  directed  ^^om  the  Soviet 
union  With  the  breakup  of  the  bipolar 
Sor?d  and^the  emergence  of  at  least  four  cen 
ters  of  power-the  United  States,  the  Soviet 
S?on  western  Europe,  and  mainland 
Sna-the  position  of  the  Western  Hemls- 
She?e  in  world  power  relationships  Is  chang- 
fng  E^rwest"^  relationships  have  been 
mfdlfl^i.  while  the  future  pattern  of  North- 
South  relationships  Is  not  yet  ^ejU^^^ 

The  emergence  of  a  powerful  Western 
EiJS^elukefy  to  pursue  a  more  Independ- 
Znt  forelen   Dollcy— makes   hemispheric   co- 

ojiriuoi'Sio^-  uJgent  If  t^^  -^^  °J^^  ! 
y,!^i«nhere  are  not  only  to  solve  their  Imme- 
Sa^'TnrnL  problem/but  to  Pla;  ^  P-P- 
role  in  world  affairs  In  future  decades.  Al- 
SouS  the  decade  of  the  1960-s  is  a  crucial 
one  lor  toe  United  States  and  Latin  America, 


the  development  of  our  i^«°V^*^„^«  P°^J 
should  look  two  or  tliree  decades  ahew^.    We 
must  keen  In  mind  not  only  the  political. 
™  om!^.  and  social  problems  that  confront 
SS  America   In  the   1 960 's  but   also   the 
^tlon  of  the  western  Hemlap^"  .f  the 
Tnternatlonal    relations    of    "^«.    1»«°"^S 
I990's     If  the  hemisphere  remains  united,  it 
can  ilth  a  population  of  900  million  peop  e 
by   the  yeL^2Soo  and  a  level   oi^^omX^ 
development   that   lt«   ^^"""^^   '^^^^l 
Dossible,  play  a  major  role  In  shaping  tne 
woTld  of  fut^e  decades,  regardless  of  events 
m  A^la    Europe,  or  the  Soviet  Union.     But 
nelt'Se^uSiy  within  Latin  America  l^^^r 
unity  within  the  hemisphere  Is  guaranteed^ 
Sur  policy  should  be  designed  to  discourage 
intrahemlspherlc  rivalry  ^h^«^^'°^^'i,f,^^; 
kanlze  the  continent,  as  well  as  *«  Prevent 
communist  subversion  which  would   divide 
the  hemisphere  into  an  endless  struggle  be- 
i^een     communist     and     non-Communist 

'^  our  concept  of  hemispheric  unity  should 
not  be  defined  In  any  exclusive  sense  that 
woui?  actively  discourage  a  greater  Western 
European    contribution    to    the   social,   eco- 
nomlVand    cultural    development   of   Latin 
Am^r'ca      Indeed,    we    should    actively    en- 
courage Europe  to  expand  It*  Involvement  In 
LatS^Imerlca,  both  in  terms  of  long-term 
development    assistance    and    expansion   of 
existing  cultural  and  educational  Proprams^ 
But   wl   cannot   view  with   e^^anlmlty    th^ 
separation  of  Latin  America  from  the  United 
?taS  and  Europe  In  favor  of  an  exclusive 
association  or  identification  with  the     third 
worTd       Latin  countries  will  and  shmild  co^ 
tinue  to  be  different  from  both  the  United 
States   and  Europe,  but  they  need   not  see 
their  own  future  destiny  In  terms  of  t^e  non- 
Western  southern  half  of  the  wor  d  J ti^t  be- 
cause they  share  with  the  societies  of  Asia 
and  Africa  a  less  developed  status 

Although  President  Kennedy   altered  the 
priority  which  we  attach  to  Latin  American 
nroblems.  it  remains  for  his  successors  fully 
lo   translate   that   priority   within   the   ma- 
chinery of  the  U.S.  Government.    In  one  of 
his  first  official  decisions.  President  Johnson 
acted  to  end  the  division  of  authority  that 
had   hampered    policy    implementation   and 
to  upgrade  the  status  of  top  officials  respon- 
sible for  our  relations  with  Latin  America. 
This  upgrading  must  continue  and  should 
eventually  result  In  the  establishment  of  an 
Under   Secretary  post  In  the  State  Depart- 
ment   and    high-ranking    positions    in    our 
defense,  intelligence  and  information  agen- 
cies as  well.     When  we  see  the  f ecretary  of 
State   or   Defense   directly    involved    In   the 
problems    of    U.S.    relations    with    Brazil    or 
kreentina    and    an    Assistant    Secretary    of 
State  being  dispatched  to  deal  with  a  prob- 
Tem  in  southeast  Asia,  we  shall  then  be  able 
to  conclude  that  the  day-to-day  operations 
of  the  Government  reflect  the  set  of  priorities 
enunciated  by  President  Kennedy  In  ^ef  Ib- 
ing  Latin  America  as  "the  most  critical  area 

in  the  world." 

II 


Turning  now  to  policy  within  the  hemi- 
sphere, it  remains  my  belief  that  the  basis  of 
our  policy  for  Latin  America  should  be  the 
Alliance  for  Progress  as  originally  conceived 
by  President  Kennedy  and  agreed  to  by  the 
20   American   Republics    In   the    Charter   of 
Punta  del  Este.     The   aim  of    the   Alliance 
is    summarized    In    the    Declaration    of    the 
Peoples  of  the  Americas  which  precedes  the 
Charter-    "to  unite   in   a  common  effort   to 
brine  our  people  accelerated  economic  prog- 
ress and  broader   social   Justice   within  the 
fr^ework  of  personal  dignity  and  personal 
Ubertv  "    This  objective  is  to  be  Implemented 
through    systematic    social    and    economic 
programs  designed  to  abolish  the  shocking 
economic    and    social    Inequality,    between 
privileged   and   impoverished,  between  glit- 
tering capitals  and  festering  slums,  between 
booming    industrial    regions    and    primitive 
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rural  area*,  "nk*  Alliance  is  designed  to  be 
a  peaoeful  alt«n)mtlve  to  violent  revolution 
In  meeting  the  otiallenge  of  an  unjxist  socio- 
economic ordar. 

In  dlacuaalnc  ^*  Alliance.  I  am  making 
several  aaaaiBptlons  which  cannot  be 
spelled  out  In  a  brief  article:  ( 1 )  that  "Latin 
America"  la  not  a  homogeneous  unit,  but  a 
continent  of  widely  dlverslfled  peoples, 
sharply  varied  economies  and  both  highly 
eulvanced  and  grossly  undeveloped  regions: 
(2)  that  we  recognize  the  differences  be- 
tween IndlTldual  countries  and  adjust  our 
policies  accordingly:  and  (3)  that  the  ac- 
tions of  Latin  American  countrlea  are  far 
more  Important  than  those  of  the  United 
States  In  accomplishing  the  goals  of  the 
Alliance  for  Progress. 

In  recent  months,  question^  have  arisen 
both  In  thla  country  and  in  Latin  America 
about  the  validity  of  the  original  conception 
of  the  Alllanc*  and  about  the  strength  of 
the  US.  commitment  to  It  Today  we  are 
told  by  some  that  the  great  mistake  of  Alli- 
ance ofBclala  waa  in  arousing  hopes  and  ex- 
pectations that  could  not  be  fuiniled  We 
are  told  that  what  is  needed  are  fewer  state- 
ments about  the  philosophy  of  the  Alliance, 
the  Ideology  of  the  Alliance,  fewer  brond- 
gaged  political  doctrines  and  more  hard- 
headed  pragmatic  emphasis  on  econonnic 
lending  programs.  Such  an  appraisal  reflects 
a  misunderstanding  of  current  conditions 
and  trends  In  Latin  America  It  reflects  a 
misunderstanding  of  what  President  Ken- 
nedy bad  In  mind  in  launching  the  Alliance 
for  Progress. 

It  was  recognized  from  the  beginning  that 
the  success  of  the  grand  strategy  for  coopera- 
tion with  Latin  America,  the  Alliance  for 
Progress,  depended  on  more  th»n  economic 
development.  It  was  realized  that  for  the 
policy  to  succeed,  the  Alliance  must  have  a 
political  content  and  an  Ideological  sub- 
stance. In  addition  to  a  strong  program  of 
economic  development  It  must  come  to 
symbolize  the  hopes  and  aspirations  of  both 
the  elite  groups  and  the  masses  of  Latin 
American  people.  It  must  have  a  mystique 
all  Its  own.  capable  of  Inspiring  a  following 

I*resldent  Kennedy  himself  wm  the  sym- 
bol of  the  Alliance,  the  symbol  nf  the  hope 
and  Imagination  which  la  needed  He  real- 
ized that  though  Latin  America  faces  grave 
economic  problems,  these  must  be  seen  with- 
in a  broader  political  context  It  Is  not 
Just  a  matter  of  satisfying  physical  needs 
and  raising  material  standards  of  living 
What  Is  more  important  Is  the  problem  of 
Inspiring  hope  of  commanding  the  intellec- 
tual and  emotional  allegiance  of  those  who 
win  shape  the  society  both  the  elite  groups 
and  the  popular  classes  He  re:ilized  that 
the  hopes  and  expectations  amused  could 
not  all  be  satisfied  In  the  immediate  future — 
nor  need  they  be.  What  can  be  accomplished 
in  a  material  s«<|ue  In  a  very  limited  perUKl 
of  time  will  always  fall  short  of  expectations 
This  should  not  discourage  us  What  Is 
Important  la  that  we  be  prepared  to  give 
some  evidence  that  progress  is  being  made, 
that  material  betterment  is  on  the  way,  and 
that  there  Is  sound  reason  for  believing  that 
the  unmet  material  problems  if  society  will 
be  solved  in  the  future  This  means  of 
course  that  we  must  have  both  short-range 
socially  oriented  projects  to  give  visible  evi- 
dence of  Immediate  progress,  and  long-range 
development  projects  which  are  essential  to 
Improving  the  condition  of  the  st)clety  I 
believe  that  President  Ji'hnson  shares  this 
view  His  speech  of  Mav  11  to  the  lAtln 
American  ambassadors  clearly  Indicates  that 
he  understands  that  mere  pragmatic  eco- 
nomic programs  are  not  enough,  that  the 
Alliance  Is  political  and  sr^hil  as  well  as 
economic  in  nature. 

Much  of  the  premature  pessimism  that 
has  been  expressed  about  the  Alliance  results 
therefore  from  a  misunderstanding  of  Its 
original   concept,    from    an    underestimation 


of  the  magnitude  of  the  task  and  from  mis- 
taken analogies  based  on  European  experi- 
ence under  the  Marshall  plan 

Today  we  should  be  well  aware  that  nos- 
talgic recollection  of  the  dramatic  success  of 
the  Marshall  plan  In  restoring  economic  and 
social  vitality  to  the  war-ravaged  but  highly 
advanced,  modern  societies  of  Western  Eu- 
rope does  little  to  Illuminate  the  path  to 
speedy  economic  and  social  development  In 
underdeveloped  areas  of  Latin  America  The 
reform  and  modification  of  scx-lal  and  eco- 
nomic traditions  that  have  persisted  for  two 
centuries  are  not  going  to  be  accomplished 
in  2  years    -and  probably  not  In  a  decade 

In  view  of  the  criticism  leveled  at  the 
Alliance,  the  persistence  nf  political  Insta- 
bility In  many  countries  and  the  ever-present 
Communist  threat  In  others,  some  will  be 
tempted  to  abandon  the  original  emphasis  of 
the  Alliance  on  radical  economic  and  social 
rfform  Some  will  be  tempted  to  return 
to  less  ventu,'esome.  more  coriventUjnal  goals, 
to  place  less  pmpha.>!l.«s  ■  >n  reform  and  mi  ire 
)U  working  with  the  established  krrnups  to 
minimize  political  Institblllty  Indeed,  there 
iire  those  who  believe  we  should  iibandon 
our  Identification  of  the  Alliance  with  'peace- 
ful revolution,"  with  mpld  reform  of  the 
economic  and  sjk-IhI  structure  of  Latin 
.\merican  societies  I  believe  this  would 
he  a  grave  mistake 

Although  the  observation  that  I.atln 
.America  Is  In  the  midst  of  a  political,  eco- 
!u»mlc  and  social  revolution  has  becume  a 
commonplace,  it  Is  true  Onlv  a  few  decades 
,igo  It  could  be  said  that  the  fatall.sm  nf  most 
Latin  Amerlcan.s  wius  well  expressed  In  the 
remark  of  the  late  19th-cenlury  Chilean 
President  Barros  Lucco  "There  ore  only  two 
kinds  of  problems  facing  society  those 
which  get  solved  by  them-selves-  and  those 
which  defy  solution  "  Today,  however,  in 
most  Latin  .American  nations  there  Is  not 
only  a  burning  awareness  of  the  enorm  lus 
human  coet  of  perpetuating  a  status  quo 
which  expltilla  the  nuiuv  fur  the  beneflt  of  the 
few,  but  also  a  well-developtHl  cimaclousness 
that  the  status  quo  can  be  changed,  that 
radical  Improvement  In  the  condition  and 
status  of  the  mass  of  the  people  can  be 
achieved  through  deliberate,  systematic  po- 
litical action  For  the  deprived  mass  of  the 
people,  the  status  quo  Is  no  longer  a  burden 
to  be  patiently  borne,  but  an  Incubus  to  be 
cast  off  Is  It  appropriate  to  define  Alliance 
policy  as  favoring  social  "revolution"  or 
should  this  word  be  avoided  In  favor  of  "evo- 
lution" or  some  other  expression'  "Evolu- 
tion." If  carefully  exiimlne<l  proves  to  be 
inadequate,  for  it  implies  an  unconscious, 
riondellberate  change  that  la  slow  and 
gradual  What  Is  req\ilred  Is  con.scloua.  rapid 
change  In  the  six-to-econonilc  structure,  a 
priicess  that  can  correctly  and  precisely  be 
called  a  revolution  If  used  not  us  a  slogan 
but  in  Ita  precise  sense,  the  policy  of  peace- 
ful social  and  economic  revolution  Is  a  cor- 
rect characterization  of  Alliance  policy  We 
should  not  hesitate  to  Identify  ourselves  with 
It  in  Latin  .^nierlca  Just  as  F'reslderit  .John- 
son associated  himself  with  it  In  his  "w.xr  on 
p<')verty"  throughout  the  world  when  he  re- 
cently remarked  If  a  peaceful  revolution  in 
these  areas  Is  Imptisslble,  a  violent  revolu- 
tion  Is  Inevitable  " 

In  the  revolutionary  atmosphere  which 
does  exist  In  a  nimiber  of  lrnp<irtaiit  I^itln 
American  countries.  Ideological  factors  are 
often  as  Important  as  straight  econnmlc  pro- 
grams I  am  Impressed,  for  example,  with 
the  fact  that  the  governments  which 
a<-hleved  the  greatest  political  stability  .»nd 
economic  progress  In  the  last  decade  were 
the  strongly  ideolmrlial  dem'HTatlc  parties 
led  by  Betancourt.  Jos^  Plguerea  and  Muftoz 
Marin  I  am  Impressed,  too.  by  the  fact  that 
the  two  fastest-gr&wtng  political  movements 
In  the  larger  countrlea  of  South  America  to- 
day  are   the   two   most   Intensely    Ideological 


Jvly  tf 

movements — the  Marxist  and  the  CtuMWa 
Democratic,  "**• 

Both  of  these  are  flourishing,  partlcukrtw 
among  the  younger  groups.  We  should^ 
forget  that  half  of  the  populaUon  of  rJthi 
America  today  Is  under  18  In  a  dlscuHtootf 
the  present  situation  In  Latin  America  vttt 
a  dUtlngulshed  Latin  American.  Dr.  BahS 
Caldera  of  the  COPEI  Party  In  Venesu^^J, 
agreed  that  one  reason  why  his  party  tai 
(jther  Christian  Democratic  parties  In  South 
America  are  flourishing  today  amoog  the  Im- 
patient, idealistic  younger  groups  u  thst 
they  offer  an  ideological  alternative  to  Msn- 
lam.  an  Integrated  approach  to  the  political* 
economic  and  social  problems  of  aoclsty  i 
know  that  we  pragmatic  North  AmertnM 
find  It  dlfllcult  to  understand  why  a  Latin 
.American  considers  the  philosophy  and  ui«. 
ology  of  a  party  as  Important  as  the  tpeclfi^ 
practical  measures  It  recommends.  We  an 
only  now  coming  to  realize  that  the  Ideo- 
logical t>asl8  of  communism — not  Its  eco- 
nomic critique-  la  Its  principal  attraction 
for  students  and  educated  groups  in  Latin 
America  It  is  fur  that  reason  that  coounu- 
nlsm  captures  the  university  before  tbe 
slimi. 

If  the  s<H-lal  and  economic  objectives  of 
the  Alliance  are  to  be  achieved,  we  mutt 
lend  our  strong  support  to  those  govern- 
ments and  th<jae  political  parties  which  are 
really  committed  to  the  Alliance  program, 
which  are  committed  to  modifying  the  anU- 
quated  economic  and  social  .structure  of  io- 
clety  Although  t^ere  Is  and  will  continue 
to  be  a  wide  varl^y  of  parties  and  govera- 
menlfl  we  are  most  likely  to  see  the  alm«  of 
the  Alliance  realized  and  our  own  InteretU 
served  If  we  strongly  support  reformist  jor- 
ernments  like  those  of  Romulo  Betancourt 
la  Venezuela  and  Belauude  Terry  In  Peru, 
reformist  political  parties  like  those  that  pro- 
vided leadership  In  the  Caribbean  area  dur- 
ing the  past  two  decade.s  and  the  Christian 
DemiK-ratlc  parties  that  are  rapidly  emerging 
,us  a  major  political  force  in  South  Amerlcs. 
Ill 

It  would  be  a  mistake  to  Interpret  the 
.Mllance  program  exclusively  in  terms  of  a 
social  and  economic  revolution  and  to  ignore 
the  equally  Important  aim  of  building  politi- 
cal democracy  and  constitutional  govern- 
ment At  the  first  US  CiKirdlnaior  of  the 
Alliance  for  Progress.  Ambiissador  Teodoro 
Mo«cos<3,  once  remarked,  "Free  countries  do 
not  develop  on  bread  alone  "  The  quest  for 
first-class  citizenship,  the  growth  of  repre- 
sentative political  Inatltutlona.  and  the  »c- 
complishment  of  economic  and  social  reform 
within  the  framework  of  constitutional  go»- 
(■■•-nment  are  an  essential  part  of  the  Alliance. 
as  President  Johnson  emphasized  once  again 
m  his  Rj>eech  of  May  11  And  the  Indis- 
pensable Ingredient  for  successfully  achier- 
liig  both  the  S4jrloeconomlc  and  the  political 
goals  of  the  Alliance  Is  political  leadership. 
If  there  has  been  one  preeminent  disappoint- 
ment alxuit  the  Alliance  in  Its  first  3  years, 
It  Is  the  failure  of  many  Latin  American 
countries  to  come  forth  with  able,  responalble 
political  leaders  who  are  ca[Mble  of  mobilis- 
ing support  for  Alliance  {)rogran\s,  of  building 
jMilitlcal  Institutions  and  administrative 
•structures  which  are  able  to  sustain  and 
Implement  the  basic  mijdlficatlons  of  society 
that  are  needed  We  have  seen  a  number  of 
rases  where  constitutional  government  hss 
been  interrupted.  sf)mptlme8  because  »n 
elected  government  proved  U^  be  Incompe- 
tent. In  other  caaes  because  fragile  consti- 
tutional structures  and  p<3lltlcal  Institutions 
were  unable  to  withstand  the  assault  of 
nonconstltutlonal  groups — usually  led  by  the 
military—  intent  on  seizing  power  It  Is  thU 
situation  'hat  has  confronted  our  policy- 
makers with  one  of  the  most  sensitive  policy 
dilemmas  of   the  piwst  A  years 

How  does  the  United  States  deal  with  gov- 
ernments that  have  come  to  power  through 
tionconatltutlonal  means  >    We  of  course  can- 


***i;„mitlonal  governments  pursuing 
«•*"  "^    v!niiclea  and   those  which  shoot 
7!^]'^'^Zr      we  may  not  be  able 
S^^t  Se'^mergence  of  Juntas,  but  ws 
•  l«*TLould  dUtlngulsh  between  dicta- 
•■  •"J ,  SSScrats.    in  those  Instances  when 
•""^  t  SSSrarlly  deal  with  nonconstltu- 
*•'"    ^^nments    we  should   use  all  our 
*^  «?  Snce  to  restore  constitutional 
•^  «.S  at  me  earliest  possible  time. 
i*!r^r5)lem  confronting  us  is  made  even 
'^'-.fZult  when  a  constitutional  govern- 
"*!  uTverthrown  In  order  to  meet  an  ac- 
•^  .^n  CommunUt  threat  or  to  uproot 
*°°*  ^rJi^  mflltration  that  has  progressed 
*?"'T  orotection  of  democratic  Instltu- 
"**"  l^ls  should  not  be  a  pretext  for  clr- 
***-nlion  of  constitutional  procedures  or 
""""Silning  military  Juntas  in  power  in 
'*,^  of  the  constitution.     In  those  ex- 
•^"'"^y  situations,  certainly  we  should 
rtAnt  to  embrace  a  new  government 
laltlng  to  discover  whether  purges, 
decrees     censorship,    revocation    of 
rights   and    mass   arrests   represent 
aberration    or    a    permanent 
insuc     of     the     regime.     Similarly. 
bf  economic  assistance  under  the  Al- 
pr  Progress   should   naturally   await 
-i<f#nc4  that  the  new  government  will  meet 
S  ft»4dards  for  economic  assistance  spec- 
iAjvI  in  Ihe  Alliance  Charter. 

ifllng  with  these  situations  we  should 

>ep  in  mind  the  results  of  our  policy 

racing    "anti-Communlsf    military 

\  during  much  of  the  1950's— results 

rUv  Illustrated  when  an  American 
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S^M^clent  was  nearly  mobbed  In  Caracas 

'°TvUf  of  antlcommunlsm  as  a  deceptive 
.lo«n  t  the  pa.st  should  not  blind  us  to 
^Vtrur  nature  of  the  Communist  threat 
.J  thl5  hemisphere  today.  This  threat  U. 
^1  an(i  mu.st  be  met  If  hemispheric  unity. 
poiiuca)  democracy  and  socioeconomic  prog- 
ya  at4  to  be  achieved. 

The  iecord  of  Venezuelan  President  Romu- 
lo Betincourt   merits  attention   in  this  re- 
itrd  bJcause  It  reveals  rare  insight  Into  the 
Mturelof  the  Communist  threat  In  the  West- 
era  Hemisphere.     In  confronting  the  Com- 
munist problem,  he  has  kept  In  mind  the 
dUtWtlon  between  the  three  salient  strands 
of  th^  Communist   threat  in   Latin   Amer- 
la    first,  the  Ideological  strain  which  was 
UieMMaeiX  earlier:  second,  the  appeal  of  the 
CoKnunist   economic   model   as   a   solution 
to  tbe  economic  needs  of  Impoverished  peo- 
ple  third,  the  attempt  of  a  Communist  re- 
riffle--Cuba.   for   example— and   CommunUt 
roups  within  Latin  American  countries  to 
luDvert       non-Communist        governments 
thrtugh  armed   attack,  internal   terror  and 
nb«tage.   through    propaganda    or    through 
qui«t  infiltration  and  popular-front  move- 
mei^. 

O^e  cannot  meet  the  appeal  of  the  sec- 
ond [with  solutions  appropriate  only  for  the 
thlr^  The  economic  threat  cannot  be  met 
bymilltery  solutions,  but  rather  by  programs 
wht^h  fall  under  the  Alllance--e!Iectlve  mo- 
blll^tlon  of  resources  and  accomplishment 
of  reforms  by  local  governments,  combined 
wiu{  U  S  help  In  the  form  of  loans,  food 
for  beace.  the  Peace  Corps  and  technical 
uslianre  Tlie  security  problem  cannot  be 
ipetWlone  by  these  economic  programs,  but 
requires  measures  which  are  primarily  para- 
mllitkry,  political,   and  propagandlstic. 

Orie  should  not  concede  that  the  face  of 
the  pommunlst  threat  in  Latin  America  U 
Uwi^s  the  same.  It  Is  not.  The  approach 
md  luetics  of  Communist  parties  vary  from 
couhtry  to  country.  In  Brazil.  CommunUt 
umtratlon  from  the  top  by  a  government 
tol«i^nt     of     Communist-oriented     groups 


noMd  a  aulta  different  problem  from  that 
Svens^eU.  Different  again  is  thesltua- 
tlon  in  Chile,  where  a  Communist-Socialist 
coftUUon  seeks  power  through  regular  elec- 
tions to  be  held  later  this  year.  Methods 
of  combating  Communist  Infiltration  must 
be  adapted  to  the  situation. 

subversion  from  abroad  remains  a  major 
asnect  of  the  Communist  threat  to  many 
Latto  American  countries,  particularly  those 
in  the  Caribbean— and  the  principal  source 
of  thU  subversion  continues  to  be  Castro  s 
Cuba.  The  case  of  Venezuela  is  a  good 
Illustration.  For  Venezuela  today,  as  for 
many  other  Latin  American  neighbors,  the 
Castro  government  In  Cuba  Is  not  a  nuisance 
to  be  Ignored  but  a  menace  to  be  elim- 
inated Communist  subversion  from  Cuba 
U  not  a  "myth"  to  be  exposed  but  an  ever- 
present  reaUty  to  be  faced. 

The  report  issued  In  February  of  ^hls 
vear  by  the  Organization  of  American  States 
makes  it  Indisputably  clear  that  Cuba  has 
smuggled  arms  to  terrorists  in  Venezuela. 
There  is  now  photographic  evidence  of  the 
nun  and  plot  to  subvert  the  Betancourt 
^vernment  at  the  time  of  the  election  last 
December.  ^    ,     ^,,„, 

What  ahould  the  U.S.  position  be  in  such 
cases?  Our  national  policy  should  be  one 
of  cleat,  unequivocal  support  for  taking  the 
necessary  steps  to  cut  off  arms  shipments 
from  Cuba  to  Venezuela  or  any  other  Latin 
American  nation.  Cuba  must  not  be  per- 
mitted to  be  an  arsenal  for  terrorism,  rev- 
olution, and  chaos.  Instead  of  merely  worry- 
ing about  governments  of  friendly  countries 
being  able  to  stay  In  power  and  resist  vio- 
lence, we  should  choke  off  the  source  of  that 

^^?*beUeve  that  we  should  wholeheartedly 
support  the  position  of  the  Venezuelan  Gov- 
er^ent  In  the  OAS.  where  It  has  requested 
Joint  sanctions  against  Cuba.  I  hope  that 
Ihe  required  action  can  ^e  accompllBhed 
wlthlnthe  framework  of  the  OAS.  But  If  U 
cannot  thU  should  not  mean  that  we  will 
permit  friendly  governments  like  that  m 
Venezuela  to  remain  defenseless  because  of 
the  inaction  of  Its  neighbors  The  existing 
machinery  of  the  OAS  should  not  be  per- 
StJSd  to  impede  the  successful  handling  of 
problems  of  this  sort.  „  ,*   ,«   oc- 

There  may  be  Instances  where  it   is  ac 
tually  preferable  to  take  bilateral  action  to 
Leet  a  Communist  threat  rather  than  ve- 
oulre   the  participation   or   approval  of   all 
m«S>e«  of  the  OAS.     An  effective  response 
S^oSLunlst  subversion   does   not   always 
^ulre  that  all  Latin  American  governments 
publicly  and  ofllclaUy  take  a  strong  ^sime 
ooaltion      Undue    pressure    to    do    so    may 
SSiSes  be  counterproductive,   by  weak- 
SSitoe  political  position  of  a  government 
whlrtt     is     fundamentally     antl -Communist 
Jut  whoi  freedom  of  action  is  restricted  by 
a  deJ«^te  balance  of  internal  pol  tical  force. 
?^e  machinery  of  the  OAS  should  be  suffi- 
ciently flexible  to  permit  bilateral  action  as 
wen  w  multilateral  action  where  it  may  be 

'I'Sotot  favor  a  military  invasion  of  Cuba^ 
Even  less  do  I  favor  so  great  a  preoccupation 
^S  cSya  that  all  other  hemisphere  Issues 
arelBnored.  But  so  long  as  the  stated  pur- 
SSe  of^e  Castro  regime  is  to  export  Its 
g^unist  revolution.  It  will  «maln  a 
iSS  to  many  Latin  American  governments^ 
£1onT^  It  remalm.  a  threat  to  them  it 
^maln!  much  more  than  «  nuisance  to  the 
TT_<4^.x  4tatj>iii  For  our  own  interesw  arc 
mexScaT^ounS"^  up  with  those  of  our 
neighbors  in  the  hemisphere. 

TV 

in  implementing  the  policy  outlined  above 
,t  should  be  understood  that  nieth°ds  J"^^^ 
vary  from  country  to  country,  that  U.S^  ac 
tlon  in  implementing  the  Alliance  for  Prog- 
rS?  i  dependent  upon  the  actions  of  Latin 
American  countries.    For  the  immediate  fu- 


ture I  would  mention  several  l^^es  of  action 
which  might  be  effective  ^^  resizing  our 
objectives.  If  rapid  progress  Is  to  be  made 
in  achieving  the  social  and  economic  objec- 
tives of  the  .Ullance  for  Progress.  It  will  re- 
quire in  the  next  decade  both  greater  moblU- 
^tlon  of  resources  by  Latin  American  gov- 
ernments  and  a  larger  Infusion  of  e^cternal 
resources.  These  external  r«8°^"^  ,;^" 
come  chiefly  from  three  sources:  (1)  aid  from 
foreign  governments,  and  international  lend- 
ing Sencles;  (2)  trade:  and  (3)  foreign  pri- 
vate Investment, 

All  three  of  these  are  essential  to  most 
Latin  American  countries  and  wlU  continue 
to  be  for  the  foreseeable  future.  In  the  face 
of  continued  congressional  criticism  of  for- 
elen  aid  and  disappointment  abroad  with 
the  volume  of  aid  and  the  conditions  at- 
tached to  It.  there  has  been  a  tendency  to 
disparage  foreign  aid;  Latin  Americans  look 
to  trade  and  North  Americans  to  private  In- 
vestment as  w  substitute. 

Trade  brings  into  a  country  needed  foreign 
exchange,  but  It  carries  with  It  no  guarantee 
that  the  foreign  exchange  will  be  used  for 
purposes  having  a  high  priority  In  the  de- 
velopment of  an  economy  or  society.  The 
exchange  usually  goes  to  a  relatively  few  peo- 
Dle  in  the  commercial  sector  and,  in  the  ab- 
sence of  effective  progressive  tax  systems  or 
exchange  controls,  can  be  spent  on  luxury 
items  or  sent  abroad  to  foreign  banks.  For- 
eign aid  not  only  brings  In  needed  capital 
b5r  capital  that  can  be  easily  channeled 
Into  those  projects  and  those  sectors  of  so- 
ciety deemed  of  crucial  Importance, 

Foreign  private  investment.— as  many  pre- 
viously skeptical  Latin  Americans  have  now 
learned    after    experimenting   with    swollen 
inefficient     state     business     corporations-Is 
absolutely  essential  both  to  increase  the  pro- 
ductivity  of  a  country  and  to  develop  an 
efficient  Industrial   and   agricultural  sector. 
With  the  strong  encouragement  of  the  U.S. 
Government— for   example,  through  Invest- 
ment guarantees  and  tax  credits— American 
business  can  continue  to  provide  leadership 
m  building  a  strong  private  sector  In  Latin 
American  countries.     But  it  Is  a  mistake  to 
claim  too  much  for  private  investment,  to  ig- 
nore the  necessity  of  expending  large  sums 
on   the   economic    and   social   Infrastructure 
(highways,  ports,  dams,  schools,  and  health 
systems)    which    can    be    financed   only   by 
public  funds. 

All  three— aid,  trade,  and  private  invest- 
ment—are essential  to  social  and  economic 
progress  In  Latin  America.    In  my  view,  we 
in   the  United    States   do   not   allocate   the 
amount   of   resources   to  Latin   America  re- 
quired to  do  the  Job  that  needs  to  be  done. 
Although  Latin  American  countries  may  be 
less  capable  of  absorbing  large  amounts  of 
capital  than  were  the  European  countries  un- 
der the  Marshall  plan.  It  Is  nevertheless  true 
that   our   contribution   to   the   Alliance  for 
Progress  Is  pitifully  small  compared  to  the 
billions    of    dollars-mostly    in    grants,    not 
loans— that  we  poured  Into  Europe  after  the 
Second  World  War.    In  line  with  the  priority 
which  we  should  assign  to  Latin  America  In 
our  global  policy  considerations,  our  aid  to 
?hls  area  should  be  substantially  increased 
for  the  rest  of  the  decade. 

There  Is  no  reason,  however,  why  the  in- 
creased aid  to  Latin  America  should  come 
excSvely  from  the  United  States.    It  should 
be  recognized  that  the  European  contrlbu- 
Uon  toTatln  America  need  not  ^ejlmltod  to 
respecting  embargoes  on  trade  with   Cuba^ 
Lfopean     countries-together     with     other 
counties  like  Japan  and  Canada  that  con- 
duct substantial  trade  with  the  area^hould 
be  strongly  encouraged  to  contribute  to  the 
infusion  of  capital  that  Is  requh-ed.  and  on 
terms   that   are   favorable.     This  assistance 
should  represent  private  Investment  as  weU 
as  Government  aid. 

Trade  may  not  be  a  panacea  for  the  prob- 
leS^f  iTtm  America,  but  it  now  seems  clear 
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that  we  must  give  greater  attendon  to  devel- 
oping trade  within  this  hemisphere  The 
terms  of  trade  for  Latin  American  countries 
have  remained  unstable  Although  com- 
modity prices  have  shot  upward  during  the 
past  year.  It  is  unclear  whether  this  Is  a 
temporary  Improvement  or  a  long-runge 
trend.  Trade  among  Liitln  American  coun- 
tries has  not  flourished,  wuh  the  exception  if 
the  recently  established  Central  American 
Common  Market.  Our  exp>orts  to  Latin 
America  have  leveled  off.  and  it  is  clear  that 
we  shall  face  Increasing  competition  there 
with  Europe  and  Japan 

It  Is  too  early  to  s  ly  exactly  what  regional 
mechanisms  should  be  used  to  bring  about 
Increased  trade  between  the  United  State.*^ 
and  Latin  America,  to  promote  competition 
and  stable  trade  relations  within  the  hemi- 
sphere. The  brief  expfrience  of  the  Centr.il 
American  Common  Marlcet  indicates  whit 
c<tn  be  achieved  in  .i  limited  iire.\  If  Individ- 
ual countries  are  wilMiui?  to  l>ilc  beyond  their 
borders.  The  experience  with  LAFTA — 
Latin  American  Free  Trade  Area  thus  far  Is 
less  promising  Certainly  .jne  of  the  prob- 
lems which  should  be  given  early  considera- 
tion by  the  newly  created  Inter-Amerlc.m 
Committee  for  the  Alliance  f'jr  Progress  and 
by  the  Inter-Americ.in  Development  Bank  Is 
the  poeslblUty  of  giving  nfreater  Impetus  to 
the  regional  movement  in  the  LAFTA  coun- 
tries. The  Inter-American  Development 
Bank  has  begun  t<)  finance  the  .icceleratlon 
)f  regional  trade  within  I.AFTA,  and  Its  ef- 
forts should  be  supplemented 

.\s  for  the  United  Stites.  I  believe  that  we 
must  soon  undertake  an  intensive  review  of 
our  hemispheric  trade  policy  Trade  Is  es- 
sential to  the  economic  pri>sperity  of  the 
hemisphere  and  we  shcjuld  give  careful  con- 
sideration to  the  p<->BSlbillty  n(  developing  a 
more  cohesive  trading  area,  which  would  not 
only  bring  economic  advantages  but  would 
also  promote  the  political  unity  of  the 
hemisphere 

The  next  step  In  promoting  a  hemispheric 
trade  zone  might  be  t<i  lend  our  strong  sup- 
port to  the  development  of  LAFTA  In  the 
siime  way  that  we  kcave  our  backing  to  the 
Common  Market  In  Europe  and  t<)  the  Cen- 
tral American  Common  Market  We  should 
promote  the  creation  if  new  exp<jrts  and  the 
expansion  of  existing  exports  by  supplement- 
itji?  the  funds  now  ivail.itale  fnr  this  purpose 
from  the  IDE.  We  should  participate  In 
planning  LAFTA's  developnient  and  encour- 
.age  American  business  to  dn  likewise  Once 
L-\FTA  has  made  significant  p.'  gress.  we  can 
then  consider  what  new  tr.ide  relationships 
should  be  developed  between  the  LAFTA 
area  and  the  United  States  and  Canada 

In  the  future,  decisions  on  questions  of 
basic  Importance  to  the  development  of  the 
Alliance  for  Progress,  ."^uch  as  those  on  aid 
and  trade,  sbould  naturally  be  made  through 
the  Inter- American  Committee  f  >r  the  Al- 
liance for  Progress  Just  as  the  U  S  Govern- 
ment has  Improved  its  machinery  for  han- 
dling hemispheric  affairs  so  the  members  ut 
the  Alliance  have  created  a  mechanism  to 
facilitate  truly  multilateral  decision-making 
on  hemispheric  pri>blems  But  this  new 
organ  can  succeed  only  to  the  extent  that  It 
has  the  strong  support  of  the  nations  of  the 
hemisphere,  especially  the  United  States 
The  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee  has 
Indicated  the  strong  congressional  .sentiment 
In  favor  of  multilateralism,  thereby  giving 
the  executive  branch  the  freedom  it  needs  to 
assist  In  acceleration  of  the  trend  from  uni- 
lateral to  multilateral  decision-making  under 
the  Alliance  for  Progress 

In  pursuing  the  political  objectives  of  the 
Alliance  for  Progress  both  the  positive  aim 
of  Inspiring  a  commitment  to  constitutional 
government  and  democratic  institutions  and 
the  negative  objective  of  thwarting  Commu- 
nist expansion — we  would  do  well  to  divert 
more  attention  and  resources  to  programs 
In  the  educational.  Ideological,  cultural,  and 


propaganda  fields  We  should  expand  pro- 
grams aimed  b<ith  at  the  elite  and  at  the 
popular  classes  According  to  the  best  in- 
formation available  to  me.  approximately 
J  CHX)  Brazilians  were  br(night  to  the  United 
.States  during  the  pajsi  10  years  under  our 
•.  arlous  educational  and  i-ultural  excliange 
programs  If  we  really  apprerl.ited  the  revo- 
lutlont'.ry  atmosphere  in  Uitln  America 
tociav  and  understood  the  nature  of  the  Com- 
munist appeal  to  younger  people  who  will 
be<-ome  the  elite  of  their  societies,  we  would 
raise  this  ftgvire  to  3  000  p)er  year 

Similarly  we  shr)Uld  use  .ill  po.sslble  lever- 
age to  encourage  I.iitln  Amerli  an  »roverii- 
ments  to  expend  the  resources  needed  to  wipe 
out  Illiteracy  amoriK  the  mass  of  the  people 
Where  the  determination  exists  Illiteracy 
can  be  effectively  eliminated  In  a  brief  perUxl. 
I  fact  that  1:  i.s  bt-eii  pro\  en  by  the  Csistro 
g')vernment  In  Cuba  Of  the  many  reasons 
which  could  be  advunred  In  support  of  crash 
programs  to  end  Illiteracy.  I  will  cite  only 
three  First,  active  fxjpular  participation  In 
pxjlltlcal  life  under  a  denuH-ratlc  government 
Is  lmp<j6flible  If  half  the  population  cannot 
read  and  write  Second,  hlstoricully  no  .so- 
ciety that  has  suc<-eeded  in  iibollshlng  Illiter- 
acy h.is  remain  p<jor  for  long  Third,  the 
balanced  ptjpulatlon  growth  rate  that  will  be 
necessary  In  the  fut\ire  Is  not  likely  to  be 
accomplished  while  half  the  population 
remains  Illiterate 

In  our  efforts  to  cooperate  with  I.atln 
.Ameruans  In  realizing  the  objectives  of  the 
Alliance  we  should  be  aware  of  the  renais- 
sance of  one  of  the  traditional  In.stitutions 
found  In  all  Latin  American  societies  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church  One  of  the  most 
enciiuraglng  trends  of  the  past  div.ide  has 
been  the  new  awakening  on  the  part  of 
church  leaders  to  the  shocking  stx-ial  and 
economic  problems  of  the  continent,  and  the 
new  determination  Ui  meet  those  problems 
now   through   fundamental   refi^rms 

Today  In  Chile.  Panama.  V'ene/.ueln  Bra/.ll. 
.Argentina  njid  Colombl.i  members  ..f  the 
hierarchy  are  actively  pushing  the  reforms 
stipulated  under  the  Alliance  Charter 
Whereas  formerly  the  active  espousal  of 
progressive  social  and  e<-raiomic  p<illcle8  was 
I.irgely  confined  to  religious  orders  like  the 
MarvknoU  priests  or  to  Isolated  pastors,  to- 
day they  are  supported  by  occupants  of 
metropolitan  sees  The  farstghted  social 
and  economic  philosophy  of  the  late  Pope 
John's  social  encyclicals  Mater  et  Maglstra 
and  Pac*»m  In  Terrls  Is  being  strongly  pushed 
by  the  Vatican  Men  who  once  would  have 
been  "promoted  "  to  mountain  parishes  for 
their  advanced  views  are  now  being  ap- 
pointed bishops  and  rardlrials 

The  church's  role  Is  important  not  only  In 
promoting  economic  and  social  reform,  but 
.il.so  In  building  free  societies  and  encourag- 
ing hemlspr.erlc  unltv  The  building  of  a 
Just  economic  and  »<iclal  r)rder  requires  the 
rapid  mfxllflcatlon—  Sometimes  the  destrui- 
llon — of  old  institutions  In  a  revolutionary 
era.  the  temptation  is  great  for  the  state  to 
absorb  total  responsibility  In  the  so<tal  nnd 
economic  order,  to  eliminate  all  institutions 
which  It  cannot  dlreiniy  control  itself,  to 
rreate  an  atomized  society  History  teaches 
us — and  the  rerent  example  of  Cuba  reminds 
us  once  again — that  it  is  the  atomized  society 
that  Is  easy  prey  for  totalitarian  government 
In  one  of  the  best  capsule  definitions  of 
totalitarian  government.  Hannah  .\rendt 
once  defined  it  as  the  elimination  of  all  sub- 
groups between  the  Individual  and  the  st.ite 
injriiig  the  next  decade,  when  revolutionary 
change  will  be  the  order  of  the  day  In  many 
C(juntrtes  therp  m  iv  be  times  when  a  brake 
Is  needed  on  the  acthjn  of  the  state  If  s<jclal 
pluralism  and  Individual  political  liberty  are 
to  be  preserved  In  sfjme  I>iitln  American 
countries.  It  may  be  the  church  that  will  be 
called  upon  to  play  that  role 

Finally,     the     Catholic     Church — together 
with  Roman  law  and  the  Spanish  language — 


is  one  of  the  prlncip.il  unifying  forw.  i»  ,w^ 
vast  continent  In  an  age  „f  ramnam  ^ 
tlonallsm.  the  common  bond  whl^  "*" 
church  provides  may  have  a  powerftUiL^ 
m  overcoming  the  .separatist  tendencK 
the  age  and  In  achlevinK  hemispheric  nni^ 
In  conclusion.  I  would  emphasn-^. 
quite  ap.irt  from  the  specific  programi  whwl 
■Ae  mav  support  In  iniplementlng  our  n^ 
in  Latin  America  programs  of  aid  tn^u 
private  Investment,  education  or  t)re^' 
ganda-  what  is  equally  ImprirUnt  Ui^ 
success  m  solving  our  own  preeminent  .rjrtS 
problem-  achieving  equality  for  the  Necm-. 
.ind  our  attitude  toward  ..ur  fellow  cm»^ 
iU  the  hemisphere  In  a  continent  wherHh! 
large  majority  of  people  are  nonwhlte  » 
■ontinent  that  Includes  societies  like  b^^ 
which  have  developed  a  harmunioug  mm 
racial  society,  it  Is  hard  to  exag»terat«  the 
Importance  which  people  attach  to  our  ef 
forts  to  extend  the  benefits  of  modern  clnil 
l/atlon  to  fh.e  N.-gr.p  minority  In  the  Dnlt«d 
States  just  a.-i  Latin  American  countrlej  tr, 
^trlvlng  to  make  them  available  to  the  nu- 
Jorl'y  of  their  own  people 

Prefldent  Kennedy  is  revered  for  openlnj 
up  .1  new  era  In  relations  between  the  United 
States  and  L;itln  America,  not  primarily  be- 
cause  he  premised  material  a.ssistaiice!  but 
bee  uise  he  conveyed  an  understanding  and 
respect  for  Latin  American  pe.iple  for  their 
culture,  and  m.my  of  their  tradition*  He 
did  not  regard  Latin  American  people  u 
inferior  or  expect  them  t^i  see  the  soluUon 
to  their  own  problems  In  blind  Imitation  of 
the  United  States  It  Is  this  attitude  of 
understanding  and  respect  that  must  per- 
meate not  only  our  leadership,  but  nur  en- 
tire society  This  will  not  be  easy  to  accom- 
plish -as  most  adults  In  this  country  were 
educated  In  schools  where  the  overwhelming 
majority  of  textbooks  and  reference  books 
eithf'r  Ignored  Latin  America  or  reflected  i 
cndescendlng  attitude  t.iward  Latin  Ameri- 
cans. Written  chiefly  by  authors  sympa- 
thetic to  a  northern  European  cultural  in- 
heritance, which  historically  has  been  funda- 
mentally unsympathetic  to  Litm  culture, 
these  books  have  been  all  loo  Important  an 
influence  In  shaping  the  attitude  uf  genera- 
tions of  .Americans  Change  m  popular  at- 
titudes comes  slowly  A  full  appreciation 
of  the  importance  of  Latin  .America  will  come 
only  when  nur  educational  system,  begins  to 
reflect  the  priority  stated  by  Prrsldcnt  Ken- 
nedy when  he  described  Latin  .America  at 
the  most  critical  area  In   the  wcirld 

MrllUMPHREY.    I  thank  the  Senator 
for  hi-s  kind  remark.s     I  appreciate  them. 
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POLICE  MLSH.ANDLING  OF  CUBAfi 
REFL'GEE  DEMONSTRATION 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President.  I  believe 
that  all  of  u.s  were  .'^Ickeiied  and  dismayed 
by  the  photo^raph.s  in  thl.s  morning's 
pai)ers  which  .showed  Cuban  refuRees. 
who  had  come  to  Wa.shinKton  to  demon- 
•strate  for  the  freedom  of  their  country 
beinu  pu.shed  around  and  chased  by  our 
mounted  police  Here  were  people  whose 
objectives  accorded  with  the  expressed 
policy  of  the  I'nlted  States,  and  who  were 
by  every  standard  entitled  to  our 
.s\-mpathy  and  corisideration.  And  yet 
they  were  treated  like  enemies  or  sub- 
versives rather  than  like  friends 

Whatever  the  reason  for  th^ clash  be- 
tween the  Cuban  refugees  and  the 
Washinuton  police  force,  I  consider  yes- 
terday's events  to  b^  most  unfortunate 
becau.se  they  could  only  have  served  to 
create  the  impression  that  Washington 
is  unsympathetic  to  the  anti-Castro 
refugees  and   what   they   stand  for.    I 


laov 


continued  to  pursue  the  demonstrators 
far  to  the  rear  of  the  Navy  Building,  sev- 
eral hundred  yards  away  from  the  Pan 
American  Building. 

The  Washington  police  force  has 
earned  an  enviable  reputation  for  its 
ability  to  handle  demonstrations  of  all 
hues  without  incident.  In  dealing  with 
Nazis  and  Communists  as  well  as  with 
democratic  critics  of  various  Govern- 
ment policies,  they  have  displayed  re- 
straint and  tact  and  understanding.    It 

"^  -T.,    t  ,.  mo  t^  break  awav  irom     is  most  unfortunate  that  their  reputa-     -„  -       

^j^ble  fo.   me  ^  f  ^^^^^^^^^^^  5°^     tion  for  deaUng  with  crowds  should  have    come,  gross  national  product    and  em 
^  Setiate  work^  L'?"' t  th"  la  "ge  dele-     suffered  its  first  major  lapse  in  dealing     ployment  have  never  been  higher.    Total 
^r^^'  mc  and  to  Kreet  the ^arge  dele      s  ^^.^^  Communist  Cuba. 


ait  this  is  not  the  csise.     But 

3^  the  impression  created  by  the 

handling  of  a  situation  such  as 

count  (or  more  than  the  actual 

'■# 

,iJibly.  there  are  conflicting  ac- 
'ffK  Iboiit  what  happened. 
*Si^lkfl?ly  I  had  planned  to  attend 
J^Jonstration  in  front  of  the  Uncoln 
S^!JLi  by  way  of  manifesting  my  per- 
!S  Empathy  with  the  objectives  of 
SdeJionstration  Because  it  proved 
dblc  for  me  to  break  away  from 


lege  of  the  floor  during  consideration  of 
the  bill  (S.  2642). 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  McNAMARA.  Mr.  President,  I 
am  privileged  to  bring  before  the  Sen- 
ate the  Economic  Opportunity  Act  of 
1964  and  to  urge  its  approval. 

Today  in  America  we  are  confronted 
by  a  strange  paradox:  We  have  serious 
poverty  in  the  midst  of  plenty. 

As  a  nation,  our  standard  of  living  has 
never   been   higher.     Our   personal   In- 


ationifrom  Connecticut  on  my  behalf. 

uy  Assistant,  who  was  on  the  scene  at 
thf  ulne  of  the  disturbance,  was  In- 
fonne4  by  refugee  leaders  that  the 
m)ubl3  bepan  when  the  police  ruled  that 
Sev  c6uld  not  approach  within  500  feet 
^  the  Pan  American  Building  premises. 
To  so«ie  of  the  refugees  this  restriction 
aooeafed  arbitrary  and  intolerable. 
rSy  had  come  to  Washington  from 
fir»v»y  fx)ints  for  the  purpose  of  let- 
ting *e  delegates  to  the  meeting  of  the 
O.AS  know  how  strongly  they  felt  about 
the  Castro  tvranny  and  for  the  purpose 
of  urging  the  OAS  to  take  affirmative 
action  for  the  liberation  of  Cuba.  They 
bvew  because  they  have  seen  these 
photographs  in  their  newspapers,  that 
ptciflcists  and  Communists  and  Ameri- 
can Kazi  Party  members  are  permitted 
to  demonstrate'  right  up  against  the  rat!- 
x^s  that  .surround  the  White  House 
iTTounds  They  felt— and  I  believe  quite 
mhtb"— that  they  should  be  permitted 
iosta|:e  their  own  demonstration  at  least 
nihin  sight  of  the  Pan  American  Bulld- 
mu  a4d  the  OAS  delegates.  When  they 
fere  denied  permission  to  do  so,  some 
of  th^m  attempted  to  break  through  the 
policy  lines. 

.\njone  who  has  been  in  Washington 
dunn|  the  la.^t  few  years  knows  that 
such  femonstrations  go  on  all  the  time. 
lam  tot  .sugi;esting  that  they  should  go 
Dn  bi  I  think  that  there  should  be  an 
?venh$nded  rule  about  all  demonstra- 
tions I  cannot  understand  the  policy 
'.hat  ltt.<:  the  Communists  and  the  Nazis 
demoiistrate  on  the  sidewalks  in  front  of 
••he  \^h;te  House  and  tries  to  put  our 
I-.enci,  the  Cuban  refugees — 5.000  of 
•hprn-Kjibout  two  blocks  away  from  the 
Par.  .\pierican  Building. 

\:  thi.s  point,  the  ptilice  apparently  de- 
•:ded  p  break  up  the  demonstration 
»mp;ic'y  There  is  no  evidence  that 
■.ti  police  actually  used  their  clubs  on 
±c  ukui^vvs.  But  all  accounts  are 
«.-eed[ihat  mounted  police,  and  police 
3nmoti)rcycles  and  on  foot,  charged  into 
ihe  rrottd  .^winL-ing  their  clubs  demon- 
>":."at:vply. 

The  Baltimore  Sun  reported  that  when 
•iif  first!  Mioup  of  refugees  attempted  to 
•orce  tneir  way  to  the  Pan  American 


I  have  heard  that  the  police  were  un- 
der rigid  Instructions  to  keep  the  demon- 
strators more  than  500  feet  away  from 
the  Pan-American  Building.  There  is. 
it  is  true,  a  District  of  Columbia 
statute  that  empowers  the  police  to  take 
such  action.  But  this  is  a  statute  that 
has  In  the  past  been  very  flexibly  in- 
terpreted. After  all,  as  I  have  said, 
hardly  a  week  goes  by  without  some 
kind  of  demonstration  on  the  sidewalks 
of  Permsylvanla  Avenue  only  a  few  feet 
removed  from  the  White  House  grounds. 

In  the  case  of  yesterday's  demonstra- 
tion In  particular,  I  think  the  police 
should  have  been  guided  by  flexibUity 
rather  than  rigidity.  The  demonstrators 
were  not  there  to  assault  the  OAS.  They 
simply  wanted  the  delegates  to  the  OAS 
to  see  them.  I  am  certain  that  they 
would  have  been  satisfied  if  the  police 
had  permitted  them  to  demonstrate  in 
the  park  across  from  the  Pan-American 
Building.  Unfortunately,  this  w^as  not 
done.  The  result  was  the  distressing 
photographs  and  stories  which  appeared 
In  this  morning's  newspapers. 

I  feel  that  the  Washington  police,  by 
this  action,  have  tarnished  their  reputa- 
tion for  tact  and  restraint  in  the  han- 
dling of  demonstrators.  I  do  not  know 
whether  this  was  due  to  bungling  at 
police  level  or  to  orders  from  a  higher 
level.  But  it  is  a  sorry  situation  when 
people  who  come  to  Washington  to 
demonstrate  for  the  freedom  of  Cuba  are 
pushed  around  in  this  manner. 

I  am  asking  the  Washington  Police 
Department  and  the  Cuban  refugee 
leaders  for  their  respective  accounts  of 
yesterday's  events.  I  am  also  asking  the 
State  Department  whether  it  issued  any 
instructions  relative  to  the  handling  of 
yesterday's  demonstration.  If  the  evi- 
dence indicates  the  need  for  further 
clarification,  I  intend  to  ask  for  a  formal 
investigation  for  the  purpose  of  estab- 
lishing the  facts. 


ECONOMIC   OPPORTUNITY    ACT   OF 
1964 


Buildin 
-harsed 


The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (S.  2642)  to  mobilize  the  hu- 
man and  financial  resources  of  the  Na- 
tion to  combat  poverty  in  the  United 
States. 

Mr.    McNAMARA.     Mr.    President,    I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  such  addi- 
•  a.vriK|nooi  tlonal  staff  members  as  the  Committee 

Th'e  f  a.shington  Post  reported  that  all  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare  may  find 
'"Oid  soifip  4=.  refugees  were  injured.  My  necessary  to  have  present  in  the  Cham- 
isisiarit  informed  me  that  the  police    ber  may  be  authorized  to  have  the  privi- 


a  .squad  of  mounted  police 
-^-„  into  the  di  monstrators  at  full 
'&l!op  rather  than  pre.ssing  their  horses 
wain.st  th(  m  According  to  the  Sun,  the 
■icrses  powled  the  demonstrators  over 
^e  tenbms.  and  one  woman  was  cut  by 
'SyinRfrioof 


unemployment  and  the  cost  of  living,  in 
the  face  of  a  rapidly  increasing  popula- 
tion, have  held  the  line. 

Yet.  as  we  go  behind  the  glittering 
showcase  of  our  booming  national  econ- 
omy and  probe  beneath  the  sense  of  well- 
being  and  even  complacency  enjoyed  by 
so  many  Americans,  we  find  a  disturbing 
situation. 

We  find  millions  of  Americans  whose 
economic,  educational,  and  social  condi- 
tions are  such  that  they  can  only  be 
classed  as  poverty  stricken. 

These  are  the  hidden  Americans. 

There  was  a  time  in  our  Nation's  his- 
tory when  the  wealthy  were  the  hidden 
Americans — purposely  isolated  in  their 
walled  estates,  country  clubs,  and  a 
closed  society  from  the  great  majority 
of  our  citizens. 

But  as  our  standard  of  living  has  in- 
creased— as  more  and  more  persons  are 
able  to  enjoy  the  pleasures  of  leisure  and 
of  material  comfort  that  higher  income 
and  living  standards  provide — such  arti- 
ficial barriers  have  tumbled. 

And  as  the  general  standard  of  living 
has  increased,  those  at  the  bottom  of  the 
economic  scale  have  tended  to  become 
the  hidden  Americans. 

They  are  hidden  in  the  welter  of  sta- 
tistics which  show  our  employment  and 
economy  at  the  highest  levels  in  history. 

They  are  hidden  because  they  have 
exhausted  their  unemployment  compen- 
sation and  are  no  longer  counted  in  that 
category. 

'  They  are  hidden  on  the  farms  and  in 
rural  areas  where  more  than  4  million 
families  struggle  along  on  less  than  $250 
a  month. 

They  are  hidden  in  the  slums  of  the 
cities,  carefully  screened  off  from  the 
business  and  residential  areas. 

They  are  hidden  because  too  much  of 
America  does  not  want  to  see  them. 

But  they  are  there. 

They  are  bom,  they  live,  they  try,  and 
too  often  they  die  in  the  same  circum- 
stances of  abject  poverty  into  which  they 
were  born. 

It  is  this  condition  of  poverty— poverty 
in  the  midst  of  plenty— that  the  legisla- 
tion now  before  us  is  intended  to  attack. 

The  Economic  Opportunity  Act  of 
1964,  proposed  by  President  Johnson  and 
now  spelled  out  in  S.  2642  as  approved  by 
your  committee,  is  not  a  welfare 
program. 

It  is  not  a  program  of  handouts  aimed 
at  merely  helping  people  to  continue  to 
exist. 

It  Is  a  program  whose  goal  Is  to  help 
permanently  correct  the  conditions  un- 
der which  poverty  lives  and  breeds. 
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There  Is.  of  course,  more  to  poverty 
than  starvation  and  squalid  slums. 

There  is  the  poverty  of  low  Income, 
the  poverty  of  underemployment,  and 
the  poverty  of  being  an  older  worker 
whose  abilities  have  been  bypassed  by 
technological  advances 

There  is  the  poverty  of  despair,  as  the 
Individual  sees  little  or  no  chance  of 
Improving  his  circumstances  in  his  life- 
time. He  walks  on  a  treadmill  of  hope- 
lessness and  passes  on  this  heritage  of 
hopelessness  to  his  children 

Through  this  legislation  we  Intend  to 
replace  this  feeling  of  no  hope  with  new 
hope. 

We  Intend  to  help  people  break  out 
of  the  disastrous  rut  dug  by  their  en- 
vironment. 

The  rewards  will  be  great. 

In  addition  to  helping  to  lift  individ- 
uals and  their  families  from  the  personal 
degradation  and  desperation  of  poverty, 
we  will  be  strengthening^  our  national 
economy. 

As  President  Johnson  said  in  hi.s  me>- 
sage  to  the  Congress  on  this  program; 

If  we  can  raise  the  averiee  earning!!  of 
10  million  amor^  the  poor  by  only  $1,000 
we  will  have  added  *U  billion  a  year  to  our 
national  output.  In  addition  we  cxxn  make 
important  reductl -n.s  m  public  Mslstance 
payments  which  now  cost  us  »4  billion  a 
year,  and  In  the  large  costs  of  ftghtlnii; 
crime  and  delinquency,  disease  and  hunger. 

No  one  pretends  that  this  leciislation 
before  us  will  fully  solve  the  problems  of 
poverty. 

But  it  Is  a  start.  However,  as  Presi- 
dent Johnson  pointed  out.  it  is  more 
than  a  beginning.  It  is  a  commitment 
that  this  Nation  will  use  its  resources  to 
achieve  victory  over  this  enemy. 

S.  2642  proposes  protrrams  which,  dur- 
ing the  first  year  of  the  war  on  poverty, 
win  expand  opportunities  for  young  men 
and  women  to  gain  the  education,  skill.s. 
and  experience  they  must  have  to  become 
full  participants  in  our  s(.>ciety  and  stable 
parents  in  years  to  come;  stimulate  our 
communities  to  initiate  local  action  pro- 
grams to  attack  the  roots  of  poverty: 
help  rural  families  now  destitute  to  in- 
crease their  Income  through  a  program 
of  $mall  capital  grants  and  loans:  pro- 
vide a  sounder  base  for  the  rehabilitation 
of  poor  areas  of  our  great  cities  by  ex- 
panding small  business  activities:  provide 
special  program.s  for  undereducated 
adults  and  migratory  agricultural  work- 
ers; encourage  more  Slates  to  use  public 
assistance  as  an  instrument  for  helping; 
families  lift  them.<;elves  out  of  poverty: 
recruit  and  train  volunteers  who  will  help 
carry  out  the  war  on  poverty. 

Just  as  space  and  other  imaginative 
programs  pay  hidden  dividends,  .so  the 
war  on  poverty  will  pay  immediate  mone- 
tary returns. 

The  visible  cost  of  not  adopting  this 
program,  in  torrts  of  direct  public  a.s- 
slstance  paymentvS  alone.  Is  $5  billion  per 
year. 

In  addition  to  the.se  direct  payments, 
the  indirect  costs  of  poverty  to  this  coun- 
try which  show  up  in  juvenile  delin- 
quency, crime,  health  hazards,  and  hl:,'h- 
er  police  and  fire  protection  take  billions 
more. 


This  bill  adopts  a  coordinated  ap- 
proach because  poverty  has  multiple 
causes : 

Title  I  of  the  bill  concentrates  on  prob- 
lems of  youth,  and  especially  on  the  prob- 
lem of  the  youth  tryin«  to  get  the  skliis 
with  which  he  can  find  a  decent  job 

Title  II  concentrates  on  poor  commu- 
nities and  will  .stimulate  and  help  them 
to  undertake,  through  the  efTorUs  of  lo- 
cal government  and  organizations  and  lo- 
cal [>fopIe.  concrete  programs  to  attack 
local  causes  of  poverty,  whether  they  be 
inadequate  education,  poor  health  care. 
dilapidated  housing,  or  insufficient  fam- 
ilv    services. 

Title  III  of  the  bill  concentrates  on 
rural  families,  where  the  most  destitute 
of  the  Nation's  poor  are  found. 

Title  IV  concentrates  on  small  busi- 
ne.ss.  which  is  so  es.sential  to  employment 
opportunities  in  parts  of  our  un-at  cities. 
Title  V  concentrates  on  helpin>'  the 
public  assistance  recipient,  and  other 
needy  persons,  develop  new  skills  which 
will   make  them  employable. 

Under  title  I  are  three  youth  programs 
desit;ned  to  create  new  opportunities  and 
to  expand  the  existing  opportunities  for 
young  people  to  obtain  work,  education, 
and    training. 

Part  A  of  title  I  authorizes  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  Job  Corps  to  prepare  vouiik' 
men  and  women  for  the  re.-ponsibilities 
of  citizenship  and  employment 

The  Job  Corps  is  designed  to  .serve  the 
needs  of  hundreds  of  thousands  of  rural 
and  urban  young  Americans  who  are  out 
of  school  and  out  of  work  or  who  are  em- 
ployed  in  dead-end  .jobs 

The  Job  Corps  will  .seek  to  enroll  those 
youn^  per.sons.  aue  16  throuk'h  21.  for 
whom  the  best  prescription  is  a  chanu'e 
in  surroundings  and  associations 

Individuals  who  have  not  been  ^r.idu- 
ated  from  ai;  accredited  hiKh  .scho<.)l  may 
be  enrolled  only  when  further  attendance 
In  any  regular  academic  vocational  or 
training  program  is  impractical 

To  those  who  volunteer  and  are  se- 
lected, the  Job  Corps  will  offer  a  reward- 
in'::  opportunity  for  education,  vocational 
trainurr.  useful  work,  recreation  and 
phvsical  training,  and  other  appropriate 
.ictivities  welded  Into  a  carefully  designed 
proLjram 

Enrollees  in  the  Job  Corps  will  live  in 
either  conservation  or  traininn:  centers 
in  rural  or  urban  areas. 
Both  will  be  residential. 
The  conservation  centers  of  approxi- 
mately 100  to  200  volunteers  each  will 
offer  a  healthy  out-of-doors  life  where 
the  disciplme  of  work  and  new  skills  wiU 
be  learned,  while  our  Nation's  parks, 
forests,  and  other  natural  resources  are 
improved. 

Mr  LAUSCHE     Mr.  Pre.sident.  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  question? 
Mr  McNAM.^RA     I  yield 
Mr   LAUSCHE     What  will  the  annual 
cost  per  enroll. 'e  in  the  Job  Corps  be'' 

Mr.  MrNAMARA  The  fltrures  for  the 
total  cost  of  the  bill  are  on  each  Sen- 
ator's de.Nk.  I  shall  come  t^  finances 
later  in  the  speech,  if  the  Senator  will 
allow  me  to  continue  'We  have  the 
figures.  I  shall  be  ulad  to  give  the  Sen- 
ator the  figures  later. 


The  training  centers  will  be  Urter  bm 
many  will  use  excess  Government  lidh 
ties  ^" 

Voluntary   leadership  on  the  ptrt  or 

enrollees  in  the  Volunteers  in  Servleeia 
America— VISTA— prosram  will  pUy  «. 
important  role  in  Job  Corps  centers 

The  work-training  program*  in  tltieT 
part  B  are  designed  to  give  employe 
voun«  men  and  women  aged  18  to  21— 
including  both  those  in  .school  and  thoij 
out  of  sciiool — a  chance  to  break  out  of 
p<3verty. 

It  would  provide  them  with  an  oppor- 
tunity to  work  and  to  ni\c  them  atnin" 
ing  experience  not  now  available  to  then 
in  private  employment  or  under  any  ej. 
isling  Ftxleral  prouram 

It  Ls  anticipated  that  the  administrt- 
tion  of  this  part  will  give  particular  at- 
leniion  to  work  programs  which  will 
enable  vnung  people  to  maintain  rcKuiar 
high  .school  attendance  or  return  to  high 
.school  if  tln'v  have  already  dropped  out 
The  work  ottered  youn^;  men  and 
women  m  tills  prosram  will  increase 
liunr  i'mplnyability  by  fnabling  them  to 
acquire  new  work  liabits  on  a  job 

.Attention  will  al.so  be  given  to  coun- 
seling during,  and  job  placement  after, 
tlie  work  training  period. 

Programs  under  llie  training  scheme 
can  only  be  sponsored  by  Slate  or  local 
public  agencies  or  by  private  nonprofit 
agencies. 

Tile  kinds  of  jobs  on  which  the  youn« 
pt>ople  will  work  are  varied. 

They  may  work  in  occupations  for 
which  there  is  a  greatly  increased  de- 
mand in  the  public  and  the  private  non- 
profit sectors,  such  as  auto  mechanics, 
office  workers,  draftsmen  trainees,  cook's 
a.ssistants.  nurses  aids,  and  hospital 
orderlies 

They  may  al.so  be  employed  in  occu- 
pations relat^'d  to  the  development  of 
recreation  facilities,  the  con.ser\'ation  of 
natural  rr.sources  and  neighborhood  im- 
provement projects. 

All  of  the  jobs  will  provide  Important 
services  and  should  be  desii;ned  to  in- 
crea.se  the  employability  of  the  youth. 
In  no  instances  will  the  youth  thus 
employed  replace  others  already  now 
em{)loyed. 

College  work-study  programs  author- 
ized under  title  I,  part  C.  are  designed 
to  provide  basic  financial  assistance 
throu'Jh  part-time  employment  for  the 
able  but  needy  college  student,  or  po- 
tential collftre  student. 

The  Director  will  coordinate  these  pro- 
grams with  the  Department  of  Health. 
Education,  and  Welfare. 

Execution  of  the  programs  will  be  the 
responsibility  of  the  participating  insti- 
tution of  hiuher  learnintr. 

Manv  more  able  students  from  poor 
families  would  be  able  to  enter  any  com- 
plete colle«e,  if  they  could  ^epend  on 
part-time  work  during  the  college  year, 
and  full-time  employment  during  vaca- 
tion periods  to  supplement  limited  loan 
or  scholarship  support  from  the  college 
or  university  itself. 

Under  authorizations  proposed  In  ti^ 
part,  part-time  and  vacationtlme  wort 
opportunities  would  be  provided  formort 
than  140.000  students  from  low-Income 
families  per  year. 
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r^    funds    will    be     distributed 
states  according  to  a  three-factor 
f    the   full-time   college   enroU- 
the  number  of  high  school  grad- 
lad  number  of  chUdren  18  years 
,der  from  families  with  Incomes 
13  000  per  year  In  each  State  as 
«.d  with  the  national  total. 
^participating  insUtution  will  be 
iraaed  to  develop  two  types  of  em- 
ent  opportunities:  on-campus  em- 
lent  in  a  wide  variety  of  occupa- 
nd  off-campus  employment  under 
ent  with  public  or  nonprofit  or- 

itions.  ,    ,  . 

his  wav  the  college  can  help  meet 

'nanciai  needs  of  the  student,  the 

'  X  gains  valuable  work  experience. 

e  community  gains  talented  and 

motivat-ed  student  assistance  in  a 

,  of  service  jobs. 

iddition  to  being  enrolled  or  ac- 
^_™  for  enrollment  in  an  institution  of 
^Bhel  education,  the  student  must  come 
from  I  low-income  family  and  be  in  need 
of  ftnlncial  assistance.  . 

S  2B42  recognizes  that  the  war  against 
Doverfy  while  a  national  effort,  must  be 
carri(ti  out  through  action  in  the  com- 

"^Title  II  emphasizes  the  role  of  the  local 
orgailzation  in  developing,  as  well  as 
condJctinu'.  the  action  program 

Thk  legislation  sees  the  role  of  tne 
Fedetl  Government  as  providing  coun- 
sel artid  help,  upon  request  of  local  com- 
munity organizations. 

It  l*  based  on  the  belief,  that  local  citi- 
lens Icnow  and  understand  their  com- 
raunibes  best,  and  that  sustained  and 
rigorbus  leadership  can  only  come  from 

thenii  .  ,  ..  ^ 

Beiause  of  the  diverse  nature  of  the 
poveAv  problem  in  widespread  communi- 
ties M  ^^^^^  <lexlbility  as  possible  will 
be  1^  to  community  civic  and  local 
orgahizations. 

A  )asic  criterion,  however,  is  that  the 
prog  -ams  receiving  Federal  support  must 
not  ireat  the  poverty  condition  sjonpto- 
maifallv.  but  must  attack  the  root  of 
the  broblem  In  a  way  that  promises  a 
finallsolution. 

The  organizations  engaged  in  these 
comiiunitv  action  projects  may  be  pub- 
lic i  nonprofit  private  agencies,  or  a 
combination  of  the  two. 

P4rticipation  by  the  widest  range  of 
comlnumtv  organizations  will  be  encour- 
aeed,  provided,  of  course,  that  the  pro- 
cra^is  they  offer  are  available  without 
discrimination  throughout  the  com- 
mi4itv. 

Sfttlement  houses,  citizens'  associa- 
Uorls,  YMCA's  and  YWCA's,  parents'  or- 
gartzations,  labor  unions,  chambers  of 
conimerce,  and  similar  organizations  are 
exatnplcs. 

Trie  .second  part  of  title  II  is  a  basic 
education  program  for  adults,  which  pro- 
vide^ for  grants  to  States  to  provide  lit- 
eracfr-  and  other  elemental  training. 

Tile  III.  part  A.  holds  out  to  the 
1,500.000  impoverished  American  fami- 
lies living  on  farms,  the  opportunity  to 
qualify  for  grants  up  to  $1,500  for  the 
acquisition  or  improvement  of  property 
iha^  would  enhance  their  earning  ability. 
ans  up  to  $2,500  are  authorized  for 
mr^l   families'    aid   in   financing   non- 


agricultural  enterprises  that  supplement 
their  farming  income. 

The  Ertrectoi  is  also  empowered  to  pro- 
vide assistance  to  nonprofit  corpora- 
tions, to  acquire  lands  to  be  reconstituted 
into  family  farms,  and  may  make  loans 
to  low-income  family  cooperatives. 

Part  B  of  this  title  establishes  a  pro- 
gram of  assistance  to  migrant  farm  la- 
borers and  their  families,  proffering  ben- 
efits in  housing,  sanitation,  education 
and  child  day  care.  .  ^     ^v. 

Title  m  is  to  be  administered  by  the 
Department  of  Agriculture. 

Under  title  IV,  which  would  be  ad- 
ministered by  the  Small  Business  Ad- 
ministration, the  Director  would  be 
authorized  to  make,  participate  in  or 
guarantee  loans  to  $25,000  for  small 
businesses,  with  emphasis  upon  loans 
to  assist  business  which  would  employ 
the  long-torm  unemployed. 

Terms  would  be  more  liberal  than 
those  normally  ofifered  by  the  Small 
Business  Administration. 

Title  V  will  authorize  the  Director  to 
transfer  to  the  Health.  Education,  and 
Welfare  Department  funds  to  finance 
experimental,  pilot  or  demonstration 
projects  leading  to  programs  providing 
constructive  work  experience  or  training 
for  unemployed  fathers  and  the  needy. 
The  Director  is  authorized  under  title 
"VI  to  recruit,  select,  and  train  volunteers 
to  take  part  in  the  war  on  poverty. 

This  program,  to  be  called  Volunteers 
in  service  to  America,  or  VISTA,  will 
provide  workers  for  the  Job  Corps,  com- 
munity action,  and  work-training  pro- 
grams. 

Finding  its  origin  in  the  Peace  Corps 
which  has  attracted  thousands  of  compe- 
tent volunteer  workers.  "VISTA  will  play 
a  major  part  in  the  war  on  poverty. 

Volunteers  will  participate  as  aids. 
teachers,  counselors,  and  advisers. 

They  will  assist  in  carrying  out  other 
Giovemment  programs  on  Indian  reser- 
vations and  in  the  Trust  Territories. 

And  they  can  be  assigned  on  request 
to  State  and  local  agencies  working  on 
problems  of  poverty. 

"VISTA  recruits  would  receive  $50  per 
month,  in  addition  to  living,  travel, 
clothing  and  leave  allowances. 

Volunteers  will  normally  enroll  for  a 
1-year  term  with  an  opportunity  to  re- 
enroll  for  a  second  year. 
'  The  volunteers  will  not  be  assigned  to 
duties  in  any  State  without  the  consent 
of  the  Governor. 

The  legislation  I  have  described  is  a 
realistic  approach  to  the  war  on  poverty. 
These  are  feasible  programs,  because 
they  have  been  planned  with  the  help  of 
businessmen,  educators,  social  workers, 
and  labor  leaders. 

Five  Cabinet  officers  have  given  their- 
ajssistance. 

The  goals  set  for  this  first  year  are 
realistic,  down-to-earth  appraisals  of 
what  can  be  done  effectively  and  effi- 
ciently. . 

By  adopting  the  Economic  Opportu- 
nity Act  of  1964,  we  will  affirm  that  it  is 
the  policy  of  the  United  States  to  elimi- 
nate the  paradox  of  poverty  in  the  midst 
of  plenty. 

"We  will  help  open  to  everyone  the  op- 
portunity for  education  and  training,  the 


opportunity  to  work,  and  the  opportu- 
nity to  live  in  decency  and  dignity. 

Mr.  President,  in  answer  to  the  ques- 
tion of  the  Seruitor  from  Ohio  the  esti- 
mated cost  of  each  enrollee  in  the  Job 
corps  in  the  first  year  is  $4,700.    How- 
ever, the  figure  of  $4,700  a  year  creates 
an  erroneous  impression,  in  that  it  in- 
cludes the  initial  capital  investment  cost 
for  the  first  year  of  approximately  $65 
million,  all  of  which  cannot  logically  and 
realistically  be  charged  against  the  train- 
ing program  for  the  first  year.    This  will 
be  the  original  investment,  and  naturally 
it  will  carry  through  for  years  to  come. 
I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  so-called  poverty  bill. 
Rather  than  pretend  that  this  is  rea- 
sonable legislation,  or  legislation  which 
merits  the  attention  and  consideration 
of  the  Senate,  an  issue  upon  which  rea- 
sonable men  may  disagree  and  debate, 
I  believe  I  must  call  the  measure  what 
it  is;  namely,  a  politically  oriented  grab 
bag.  I  do  not  believe  it  was  well  con- 
sidered. I  think  it  was  hastily  drawn. 
It  is  composed  of  many  visionary  pro- 
grams, plans,  and  projects  which  I  do 
not  believe  are  practical. 

I  do  not  believe  that  the  bill  is  ad- 
dressed to  the  real  problem. 

/4 


There  are  a  few/facts  to  which  I  be- 
lieve we  should  call  attention.    I  intend 
to  read  most  of  the  minority  views  into 
the  Record  today,  because  Senators  have 
not  had  adequate  time  to  study  or  con- 
sider what  has  come  out  of  the  commit- 
tee, or  to  consider  the  minority  position. 
Of  course,  nobody  is  in  favor  of  pov- 
erty.    We  can  all  say  we  are  against 
poverty.    Just  as  we  are  for  motherhood 
and  Sunday  school,  we  are  opposed  to 
sin  and  opposed  to  poverty.    We  can  all 
agree  on  that  and  achieve  a  degree  of 
unanimity  in  the  Senate  that  does  not 
exist  on  most  issues. 

This  term  can  also  be  used  emotional- 
ly for  political  purposes.  In  the  present 
instance,  the  war  on  poverty  has  become 
election  demagoguery.  Dozens  of  Pres- 
idents and  Congresses  have  been  dealing 
with  this  subject  for  years.  We  are  not 
merely  discussing  poverty.  We  know  that 
poverty  has  been  with  us  for  a  long  time. 
Thousands  of  local  and  State  civic  and 
charitable  organizations  are  already  in 
the  fight  with  billions  of  dollars.  Amer- 
ica already  spends  $66,500  million  a  year 
for  welfare  and  education  programs  on 
the  Federal,  State,  and  local  levels.  That 
is  more  than  66  times  the  amount  now 
suddenly  sought  by  President  Johnson 
in  this  election  year. 

The  only  thing  that  will  serve  the  pur- 
pose in  the  long  run  is  the  creation  of 
new  jobs  within  the  framework  of  our 
private  enterprise  system.  It  occurs  to 
me  that  if  the  administration  really 
wanted  to  do  something  to  alleviate  pov- 
erty, it  would  make  sure  that  the  pri- 
vate enterprise  system  operated  in  a 
healthy  climate;  and  that  it  was  not 
hamstrung  by  Government  regulation, 
confiscatory  taxation,  and  oppressive 
rules  and  regulations.  If  the  free  en- 
terprise system  were  allowed  to  work,  it 
would  go  a  long  way  toward  mitigating 
and  ameliorating  poverty  in  the  United 
States. 
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In  the  fln*l  analysis,  the  only  effective 
*ay  to  attack  poverty  is  to  create  Jobs. 
The  only  way  to  create  jobs  is  to  restore 
the  confidence  of  the  businessmen  of  the 
country  in  the  Government  of  the  United 
States.  In  short,  we  must  create  a  fav- 
orable political  climate  for  expanded  in- 
vestment of  private  capital  This  would 
result  in  the  creation  of  new  productiv- 
ity, new  Jobs,  and  higher  levels  of  con- 
siunption.  which  again  constitute  a 
stimulant  to  the  production  of  more  new- 
jobs. 

So  If  we  would  really  let  the  free  en- 
terprise system  work,  rather  than  use 
business  as  a  whipping  b<jy  and  scape- 
goat, we  could  really  do  something  to 
eliminate  poverty. 

It  has  been  noted  by  A.vsi.stant  Secre- 
tary of  Labor  Daniel  P  Moynihan  that 
welfare  rots  people  People  who  are  ac- 
customed to  being  on  the  dole,  who  are 
accustomed  to  being  dependent  on  the 
Federal  Oovernment  to  help  them,  often 
become  indolent  and  lazy  and  do  not  seek 
work. 

We  know  that  many  people  are  impov- 
erished because   of   circumstances   over 
which  they  have  absolutely  no  control 
Toward  those  p>eople  we  are  sympathetic 
We     must     provide     a.ssistance     where 
genuine  need  exists. 

But  in  some  areas  that  are  referred 
to  as  impoverished  area.s.  or  depressed 
areas,  areas  where  poverty  exiMs,  bu.si- 
nessmen  have  found  it  difficult  to  per- 
suade people  to  accept  employment 
They  have  sometimes  found  that  as 
many  as  three  generations  of  a  family 
are  on  the  dole.  So  very  often  the  Gov- 
ernment actually  encourages  poverty 
with  its  programs. 

The  bill  before  the  Senate  is  not  cal- 
culated to  get  at  the  problem,  but  would 
actually  compound  the  problem  and 
make  it  worse.  It  would  have  the  effect 
of  building  in  poverty  in  .some  areas 
For  example,  the  bill  seeks  to  keep  ahve 
small,  unprofitable  agricultural  opera- 
tions. That  seems  to  me  to  be  the  height 
of  folly.  What  ou^^ht  to  be  done  is  to 
move  steadily,  as  we  have  historically. 
toward  other,  more  efficient  methwls  of 
production,  and  toward  the  elimination 
of  small,  unprofitable  operations  In 
that  way.  the  peop!-'  will  pro.sper  more. 
In  reality,  that  would  be  a  continuation 
of  the  industrial  and  economic  revolu- 
tion of  the  past  century,  which  is  a  his- 
torical trend  that  we  should  not  try  to 
reverse.  If  we  do.  we  do  not  do  anything 
to  elevate  the  conditions  of  mankind  in 
this  country,  but  rather  hold  them  back 
The  most  objectionable  a.spect.  or  at 
least  a  major  objectionable  aspect,  nf 
President  Johnson's  plan  is  the  creation 
of  a  Federal  poverty  czar,  who  would 
have  absolute  authority  to  use  public 
funds  and  waste  public  funds  for  political 
purposes.  I  see  great  danger  in  that. 
We  are  sisked  to  create  an  agency  that 
could  use  funds  and  programs  for  polit- 
ical purposes.  Some  protection  should 
be  provided,  as  Is  done  in  the  many  wel- 
fare functions  that  are  administered  by 
various  agencies  of  the  government 
When  a  czar  Is  created,  po.s.se.ssing  all 
discretionary  authority,  and  perhaps 
having  the  power  to  intrude  Into  the  af- 


fairs of  the  departments  and  agencies,  it 
is  quite  obvious  that  a  politically  oriented 
agency  has  been  established  m  the  Ex- 
ecutive Office 

Under  the  .so-called  ixoverty  bill.  State 
and  local  governments  would  b<^  by- 
passed. Many  of  the  President  s  specific 
requests  under  the  poverty  umbrella  are 
certainly  old.  di.scredit^-d  programs  res- 
urrected from  the  depre.ssion  era  They 
have  come  forth  in  the  President's  pro- 
posal with  new  dre.ss  and  new  per.sonal- 
ity,  but  would  cost  infinitely  more  than 
did  the  programs  of  tlie  1930's 

Under  title  I.  the  youth  program,  it  is 
proi.)<).sed  to  e.stabllsh  a  Job  corps  Why 
not  b^'  honest  and  call  it  what  it  is''  It  is 
merely  a  renaming  of  the  old  Civilian 
Con.servation  Corps  of  the  19,'?0's.  That 
IS  precisely  what  it  is.  It  is  a  plan  to  es- 
tablish camps  in  the  country  or  centers 
111  the  cities  It  is  called  a  vocational 
training  conservation  camp  Actually,  it 
IS  the  old  CCC  all  over  again,  with  one 
difference  It  has  gone  coeducational  It 
Ls  now  proposed  to  include  girls  as  well 
a.s  b<')ys  in  the  program  So.  perhaps  in 
[jursuance  of  the  Civil  Righrs  Act.  there 
will  not  bt"  discrimination  bt*cau.se  of  sex 
Mr  RANIK)LPH  Mr  Presul-nt  I  am 
sure  the  able  SenaUir  from  Texas  did  not 
mean  to  imply  while  speaking  on  the 
matter  of  the  re-creation  of  the  Civilian 
Conservation  Corps,  that  if  a  program 
had  merit  for  boys,  it  al.so  had  merit  for 
girls  There  is  a  problem  differential 
that  should  bf  recogni/ed 

Mr  TOWER  I  am  not  sure  that  I 
understand  the  thrust  of  the  Senator's 
question  I  was  not  complaining  of  co- 
education I  was  pointing  out  that  then- 
is  a  difference  between  the  1964  program 
and  the  program  of  the  thirties. 

Mr  RANDOLPH  Mr  President, 
would  the  Senator  from  Texas  object 
to  a  program  that  would  embrace  thr 
methodology  of  the  Civilian  Con.servation 
Corps  being  extended  to  girls  as  well  d.s 
to  boys'' 

Y>.s  I  object  to  the 
However,  if  it  IS  being 
I  think  it  .should  be  ex- 
I  think  they  should 
have  as  much  access  to  programs  of  this 
type  as  do  the  young  men.  I  do  not 
criticize  that  aspect  of  it.  I  merely  point 
out  that  that  makes  it  .somewhat  dif- 
ferent from  the  program  of  the  thirties 
Mr  RANDOLPH.  However,  the  very 
fact  of  change  is  the  most  important  ele- 
ment in  our  world  of  change. 

Mr  TOWER  The  Senator  from 
Texas  has  three  daughters  and  no  sons. 
If  the  Senator  from  Texas  is  defeated  in 
1966.  he  might  well  come  within  tlie 
purview  of  the  benefits  offered  by  the 
aid-to-poverty  bill.  Therefore,  I  am  glad 
to  include  ladies  as  well  as  gentlemen 

Mr  RANDOLPH.  The  Senator  from 
West  Virginia  is  not  as  young  as  the 
Senator  from  Texas.  Therefore,  my  two 
sons  are  older  than  the  daug titers  of  the 
Senator  from  Texas.  But  if  they  were  of 
comparable  age.  we  might  have  them 
meet  on  a  happier  occasion. 

I  was  facetious  to  a  degree  In  the  other 
matter,  although  not  wholly  so.  I  agree 
that  if  a  program  Is  good  and  if  it  is  a 
workable    program,    it   should   embrace 


Mr    TOWER 

entire  program 
extended  to  boys. 
tended    to   girls. 
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boys  as  well  as  girls.  We  believe  that  thk 
l>rogram  could  do  just  that.  What  e^ 
cerned  me  was  the  disparagement  ofSl 
Civilian  Con.servation  Corps,  which  in! 
creat<>d  by  Congress  in  the  thirties 

As  one  of  tho.se  in  the  Congresi  at 
that  time  who  supported  the  creation  rf 
the  original  Civilian  Conservation  Cora 
I  believe  it  was  one  of  the  most  beneflSl 
programs  ever  enacted  for  the  buil(iin»(rf 
boys  into  better  men  and 
while  cill7,«'ns 


n^ore  worth- 


I  talked  briefly  and  informally  a  f^^ 
minutes  ago  with  the  Senator  from 
Illinois  Mr  Dirksen!  We  served  to- 
gether m  the  House  He  supported  the 
Civilian  CoiLservation  Corps,  as  I  did 
We  find  that  .sometimes  we  need  to  have 
new  answers  to  old  problems.  But  some- 
times we  al.so  can  answer  these  new 
problems  with  an  old  instrumentality 
So.  at  least  In  part,  the  idea  of  the  Civil- 
Ian  Conservation  Corps  Is  one  which  is 
a.s  applicable  in  1964  as  It  was  in  the 
19;J0s. 

Mr  TOWER  The  Senator  is  taking  a 
highly  con.servative  view  of  this  meas- 
ure wiun  he  suggests  the  u.se  of  old  solu- 
tions for  new  problems.  That  is  what 
some  of  us  have  been  advocating  for 
.some  time  We  are  glad  to  have  the 
Senator  from  West  Virginia  join  our 
ranks. 

Mr.  R.\NDOLPH  I  was  referring  to 
the  Senator  from  Illinois  'Mr  Dirksei], 
wlio  is  of  cour.se  able  to  take  care  of 
him.self.  He  would  not  mind  my  speak- 
ing on  this  subject  in  his  absence  from 
the  floor 

I  di.sagree — in  good  humor,  but  vigor- 
ously— with  the  premi.se  of  the  Senator 
from  Texas  that  if  there  Is  embodied  In 
the  present  propasal  the  re-creation  In 
part  of  the  Civilian  Con.servation  Corps 
that  It  would  be  legislation  not  In  the 
public  interest.  I  consider  the  provisions 
of  the  bill  relating  to  our  youth  to  be 
definitely  In  the  public  interest.  This  is 
not  conservatism  It  is  a  recognition  of 
modem  need  and  a  requirement  of  our 
time 

Mr  TOWER  Mr  President,  I  do  not 
think  it  is  necessary  to  debate  the  effec- 
tiveness of  the  Civilian  Conservation 
Corps  program  of  the  thirties.  We  are 
looking  at  the  problem  that  we  con.slder 
exist.s  m  the  sixties,  some  30  years  later. 
I  would  note  that  in  the  thirties,  the 
country  was  suffering  from  a  ma.ssive  de- 
pression It  wa.s  nor  merely  a  matter  of 
a  pocket  of  poverty  that  we  were  dealing 
with,  or  pockets  of  poverty.  We  were 
dealing  with  a  nation  that  had  econom- 
ically gone  into  a  precipitous  decline. 
There  was  vast  uneniploynient  Private 
indusfVy  was  not  able  to  accommodate 
the  vast  number  of  unemployed.  Per- 
haps the  solutions  that  are  available  to 
us  now  were  not  available  at  that  time. 
It  is  projwsed  Ui  place  100  oon  young 
people  in  this  young  program  in  the  sec- 
ond year  of  the  program  We  would  train 
them  to  be  conservationists.  I  do  not 
know  what  percentage  would  receive  vo- 
cational training  and  what  percentage 
would  receive  conservation  training.  But 
if  a  substantial  number  are  suppo-sed  to 
receive  con.servation  training,  we  shall 
have  more  con.se rvationists  than  we  can 


I96i 

-,.  ilready  have  many  trained  con- 
"*■  Tn^ts  Private  companies,  like  the 
*^JJ5Xring    companies,    have    been 

""^jT State  governments  have  been 
VL^Q  the  field  of  conservaUon. 
•^Tprells  not  the  need  for  conserva- 
^      '  that  there  was  then.     Nor  is 
rn-  need  for  this  kind  of  training 

'iTSSiX^LPH.     Mr.  President,  will 

^^T^pfemiNG  OFFICER  (Mr.  Nel- 
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Does  the  Senator 
the  Senator  from 


rt,  in  ^le  chair  >. 
trm  TJxas  y^ield  to 

^Mr^TvWER  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
frnm  West  Virginia,  with  the  under- 
,undin4  that  I  do  not  lose  my  right  to 

'^Mr'S^DOLPH.     Mr.  President.  I  be- 
,,  „  ,t  t  important  that  the  Record  re- 
Zct  thit  in  the  86lh  Congress  the  Sen- 
»tf  oasid  such  a  bill.    Again  in  the  88th 
ran«rei    in    1963,   this  body   also   ap- 
oroved  iYouth  Conservation  Corps  bill, 
cm  twoi  occasions  within  recent  years. 
^ludirK  1963.  the  Senate  expressed  its 
supportfof  the  program  which  was  pre- 
sented by  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
14r  HPMPHREYl   with  numerous  other 
SenatoiP  as  cospon.sors.   including   the 
Senatoil  from  West  Virginia.    I  believe 
Uiat  this  phase  of  the  proposed  legisla- 
uon  h^s  majority    support   within    the 
membership  of  this  body.     It  is  not  a 
narrowly  partisan  support,  but  is  broadly 
based  just  as  the  program  in  the  1930's 
Had  su()port     Even  today  we  can  find 
fvidendes  of  the  work  on  the  projects 
which  Iftcre  brought  into  being  at  that 
•ime    iThev  still  exist   and  benefit  the 
rommilnities,  the  States  and  the  Nation 

15  a  wllole. 

The  junior  Senator  from  Texas  has 
relerrefd  to  the  number  of  vocational  adu- 
cation  ptudents  that  would  be  among  the 
en.'olle^s  and  the  number  of  conserva- 
uonbti  that  might  come  from  the  en- 
roUeesl  I  believe  we  can  agree  that  the 
aaturejof  education  or  training  necessary 
would  be  based  upon  the  types  of  young 
tnen  arid  young  women  Involved.  In  some 
un5Un(]es,  because  of  the  lower  levels  of 
educational  experience,  the  vocational 
educatjn  program  would  not  be  as  easily 
adaptable  I  believe  that  this  program 
would  have  to  be  subject  to  consulta- 
uons.  The  Committee  on  Labor  and 
^jblic  Welfare,  through  its  Subcommit- 
tee on  Labor,  in  di.scussions  in  which  the 
able  Senator  from  Texas  was  a  partici- 
pant, ^rouuht  out  the  fact  that  we  can- 
not hajte  a  riuidity  in  the  type  of  courses 
ar,d  tifaining  m  all  regions— in  one  par- 
ucilat  area  or  camp  as  against  another. 

Mr  ^OWER.  I  sympathize  with  what 
'■he  Senator  from  West  Virginia  has  said. 
The  ^ct  remains  that  we  still  do  not 
bow, how  the  discretion  would  be  exer- 
cised/ We  still  do  not  know  to  what  ex- 
•^nt  the  proposal  would  be  employed  as 
a  coh.servation  program  or  a  vocational 
traihing  program,  or  to  what  extent  the 
people  involved  would  be  trainable. 

The  following  provision  appears  In 
title  I: 

Ho  person  shall  be  accepted  for  enrollment 
IE  the  Corps  unless  the  local  school  author- 


itlea  have  concluded  that  further  school  at- 
tendance by  such  person  In  any  regular  aca- 
demic, vocational,  or  training  program.  Is  not 
practicable. 

What  would  we  do?  Would  we  not  say 
that  if  the  public  school  authorities  con- 
clude that  a  person  is  untralnable  and 
shoxild  receive  nd  further  participation 
in  one  of  the  vocational  training  pro- 
grams, he  would  be  taken  out  and  put 
into  one  of  the  programs  proposed  In  the 
bill?  That  seems  to  be  a  little  stupid  to 
begin  with. 

Many  school  authorities  would  use  the 
program  as  an  opportimity  to  get  rid  of 
some  highly  undesirable  students.  They 
would  put  them  Into  the  corps. 

Furthermore,  If  the  students  generally 
are  trainable,  what  on  earth  would  the 
Federal  Government  do  with  them?  Is 
It  Implied  that  we  have  some  super- 
knowledge  about  teaching  methods  in 
the  field  of  vocational  training  to  the 
extent  that  we  can  devise  much  better 
vocational  programs  than  the  public 
schools  can? 

In  effect  are  we  not  saying  that  such 
students  are  untralnable  by  the  public 
schools,  but  are  not  untralnable  on  our 
part,  because  the  Federal  Government  In 
Its  Infinite  wisdom,  knowledge,  ability, 
and  omniscience  can  accomplish  any- 
thing in  tho  world?  All  we  have  to  do  Is 
to  throw  some  Federal  money  at  the 
problem  and  Immediately  It  is  supposed 
to  go  away. 

There  was  a  graphic  admission  of  the 
bill's  worthlessness  by  Secretary  of  Labor 
Wlllard  Wlrtz  when  he  referred  to  the 
1963  youth  employment  bill,  which  Is 
contained  substantially  In  title  I  of  the 
proposed  legislation. 

Referring  to  the  job  corps  he  said: 

There  is  no  suggestion  that  this  training 
program  wUl  qualify  one  of  the  enrollees  for 
a  skilled  occupation.  That  we  should  •  •  * 
completely. 

If  we  are  not  going  to  qualify  the  peo- 
ple Involved  for  an  occupation,  if  we  are 
not  going  to  develop  some  skills,  what 
are  we  to  do?  We  would  authorize  a 
public  works  program  to  clean  up  the 
woods  and  parks,  or  something  like  that. 
I  do  not  know  the  reason  behind  it.  We 
already  have  a  program  for  that  purpose. 
It  provides  only  temporary  employment. 
The  bill  provides  for  a  2-year  term,  ex- 
cept that  at  the  discretion  of  the  director 
it  can  be  continued  longer. 

So  it  appears  to  me  to  be  pretty  useless. 

I  should  like  to  read  into  the  Record 

a  very  good  commentary  on  the  study 

and  analysis  of  the  bill  by  the  American 

Enterprise  Institute: 

Among  basic  adverse  criticisms  of  the 
youth  programs  are  those,  directed  partic- 
ularly to  the  proposed  away-from-home  work 
and  training  camps,  which  In  substance  raise 
questions  as  to  the  degree  of  elTectlveness  of 
short-term  efforts  to  Impart  basic  education, 
vocational  training,  and  a  sense  of  social 
responsibility  to  youths,  while  removed  to  a 
strange  environment,  who  to  a  large  degree 
are  persons  on  whom  the  long-established 
educational  and  other  Institutions  of  society 
have  failed. 

A  specialist  in  child  development  Is  quoted 
aa  saying,  with  respect  to  the  proposed  Job 
Corps  camps:  "If  we  have  learned  anything 
in  the  Bcientlflc  studies  of  human  behavior 


during  the  last  50  years,  it  is  that  you  cannot 
teach  citizenship  and  social  responslbUlty 
while  removing  a  person  from  the  society  In 
which  he  is  to  become  responsible."  ^ 

A  superintendent  of  city  schools,  in  a  state- 
ment to  the  House  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor,  notes  that  most  youths  taken  into 
the  youth  camps  will  need  to  be  prepared 
for  jobs  In  cities  and  therefore  "It  would 
seem  to  me  more  desirable  and  much  more 
efHcient  per  dollar  spent  to  emphasize  the 
work-training  programs  In  urban  centers."* 
Doubt  is  expressed  as  to  the  reality  of  a 
youth  Job  Corps  program  which  Involves 
operating  expenses  of  some  $4,700  annually 
per  enroUee,  plus  substantial  camp  construc- 
tion and  guidance  center  costs,  when  these 
cost  levels  are  compared  with  normal  costs 
of  vocational  training  or  the  securing  of  a 
college  education.' 

The  vocational  training  aspects  of  the 
youth  programs  are  described  by  varied 
critics  as  dupllcatory  of  the  expanded  pro- 
grams under  the  Vocational  Education  Act 
of  1963,  authorizing  appropriations  of  $118.5 
million  for  fiscal  1965  and  up  to  $225  million 
annually  after  fiscal  1966,  and  under  the 
Manpower  Development  and  Training  Act. 
which  was  amended  In  1963  to  authorize  $407 
million  for  fiscal  1965  and  to  Include  the 
training  of  youths  16  years  of  age  or  older. 

Questions  are  raised  as  to  whether  the  at- 
tractiveness of  camp  life  and  pay  from  service 
in  the  Job  Corps  might  not  in  fact  encourage 
rather  than  discourage  school  dropouts  on 
the  part  of  some  youths. 

It  is  noted  that  the  bill  contains  no  re- 
striction In  this  respect,  although  the  estab- 
lishment of  restrictions  would  be  within  the 
authority  of  the  Director. 

Apprehension  Is  expressed  as  to  discpU- 
nary  problems  that  may  be  encountered  in 
youth  conservation  camps  and  training 
centers. 

Some  critics  question  the  wisdom  of  in- 
viting a  feeling,  on  the  part  of  youths  In- 
volved in  any  of  the  three  youth  programs, 
of  dependence  on  the  Federal  Government. 


I  depart  from  the  text  at  that  point 
to  say  that  I  think  this  Is  an  extremely 
pertinent  point.  Young  people  are 
being  taught  to  be  dependent  on  Uncle 
Sam.  I  suppose  that  would  prepare 
them  for  more  vote-catching  "gim- 
micks" that  might  be  offered  to  them 
later   on  when  they   become  of  voting 

age. 

^  To  continue  the  quotation: 

The  question  here  is  whether  the  effect 
will  be  a  strengthening  or  a  weakening  of 
self-reliance. 

A  question  also  may  be  raised,  some  critics 
feel  as  to  whether  it  is  sound  public  policy 
to  leave  to  the  discretion  of  a  single  Federal 
administrator  the  determination  as  to  wnat 
tvpes  of  private  nonprofit  organizations  may 
utilize  the  .'ervices  of  youths  througn  r.n 
arrangement  under  which  up  to  90  percent 
of  the  wages  would  be  paid  with  Federal 
fund=  Such  a  question,  under  terms  of  the 
bill  would  be  applicable  to  both  the  com- 
munity  work-training   programs   for   youths 


1  Dr  Urie  Bronfenbrenner,  of  Cornell  Uni- 
versity as  quoted  in  Charles  Bartlett  column 
of  the  Evening  Star,  Washington,  B.C.,  Apr. 

9,  1964,  ....      * 

-Samuel  Miller  Brownell,  superintendent 
of  public  schools  in  Detroit,  Mich.,  Apr.  24, 
1964,  ,         , 

3  This  is  the  substance  of  a  criticism  (ex- 
cept for  the  specific  cost  figure)  In  minority 
views  in  a  report  by  the  House  Committee 
on  Education  and  Labor,  Apr.  8.  1963,  on  the 
bill  (H.R.  5131)  to  create  a  Youth  Conserva- 
tion Corps. 
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and    the    employment    projfram    for    coUege 
students. 

Analyats  of  the  economic  opportunity  bill 
note  thAt  It  contains  no  provLsluns  wirh  re- 
spect to  nuuital  status  of  an  enroUee.  or 
(>arental  conBent  for  enrollment,  in  the  Jub 
Ck>rpe  for  youths 

That  Is  a  ver>'  pertinent  observation 
by  the  American  Enterprise  Institute.  I 
point  out  also — the  statistics  having  just 
been  brought  to  me — that  some  183.000 
people  left  the  CCC  back  in  the  1934-41 
period  for  dlsciplinar>-  rea.s(ins  Others 
left  by  desertion.  numbermK  330.000,  and 
for  physical  disability,  55.000.  So  per- 
haps the  CCC  was  not  always  a^  beauti- 
ful as  some  people  are  inclined  to  think 
It  was. 

The  Job  Corps  beint;  proposed  would 
cost  $190  million  the  first  year  for  some 
40,000  enrollees  It  would  cost  about 
$5,000  each.  That  is  seven  times  the 
average  per  pupil  co^t  in  public  schools 
in  America. 

By  the  way,  that  is  more  {x-r  person 
than  it  costs  to  send  a  .-^.ludent  to  Har- 
vard or  Yale,  or  any  of  the  other  fine 
Ivy  League  institutions  It  seems  to  me 
to  be  quite  an  expensive  amount  per 
student. 

The  bill  charts  a  new  and  unjustified 
course  of  Kovernment  responsibilitv.  In 
ereneral,  and  for  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment's role,  in  particular  The  bill  pro- 
poses more  Federal  bureaucracies  whose 
oCRcials  would  permeate,  I  believe,  vir- 
tually every  aspect  of  civ:I  .-esponsibility. 
public  and  private. 

The  first  casualty  of  the  war  on  pov- 
erty, as  manifested  by  the  bill,  would  be 
the  preemption  of  juri.sdiction  of  local 
control  and  representative  government 
I  visualize  the  bill  as  the  opening  wedge 
for  putting  thf>  Federal  Government  into 
existing  local  and  State  procram.s  at  all 
levels. 

We  should  not  create  a  new  tax-con- 
suming bureaucracy  Instead,  we  should 
create  jobs  by  not  havin?  Federal  Gov- 
ernment Interference  with,  and  harass- 
ment of.  private  initiative,  investment, 
and  responsibility. 

Never  in  our  history,  I  believe,  have 
catchy  slogans  created  new  jobs  How- 
ever, that  is  exactly  what  would  be  at- 
tempted to  be  done  in  this  case — to 
create  slogans  ba.sed  on  some  of  the  New 
Deal  programs. 

Mr.  President,  jobs  are  created  by  in- 
vestments by  private  individuals  which 
create  goods  and  services  needed  in  the 
economy 

Mr.  RANDOLPH  Mr  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  ^ 

Mr.  TOWER.     I  yield 

Mr.  RANDOLPH  Tho  distinguished 
Senator  mentioned  tl.e  Civilian  Con- 
servation Corps  and  the  youn?  men  who. 
for  one  reason  or  another,  did  not  com- 
plete their  trainin:;  The  record  will 
indicate  that  83  percent  of  the  enrollees 
did  complete  their  work  and  training 
and  that  more  than  3  million  youn^' 
men  were  benefited  by  the  program  t.o 
which  reference  has  been  made.  Is  that 
not  a  fact?    We  both  have  the  same  table 

Mr.  TOWER  Yfs,  but  the  number 
of  those  who  left  the  service  because  of 
desertion  and  for  disciplinan.-  reasons. 
taken  together,  totaled  513  000:  tho.se 
who  left  to  accept  employment  numbered 


448.000  So  mor*-  left  for  disciplinary 
reasons  and  because  of  plain  desertion 
than  left  for  employment 

Mr  RANDOLPH  Ihe  va.st  majority 
were  discharged  through  normal  clian- 
nels  Tho.^e  of  us  ^Aho  rememlx'r  the 
Corps  at  that  tim*'  will  rememtx-r  that 
it  wa.s  operated  along  the  lines  of  the 
military  to  a  degree  It  was  more  rigid 
in  format  than  is  contemplated  in  the 
present  proposed  legislation  I  am  not 
saying  that  was  go<xl  or  bad  at  the  mo- 
ment, but  the  militarv  H-spt-rt  was  stressed 
then  It  IS  not  stres.sed  m  the  pending 
propo.sal 

Mr  TOWKR  Mr  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  ab.sence  of  a  quorum 

The  PRESIDING  OFT-ICER  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll 

Mr  TOWER  Mr  President,  I  a.sk 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr  AIKEN  Mr  President,  permit  me 
to  .say  that  I  had  not  read  the  bill  in 
full  until  a  few  hours  ago.  but  I  have 
found  opportunity  to  do  .so  this  morning 
I  want  to  say.  after  reading  the  bill,  that 
I  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  it  is  a 
political  bill  I  can  understand,  how- 
ever, the  desire  of  the  President  to  create 
an  Image  for  himself  between  now  and 
election  day,  even  at  the  expense  of 
blurring  the  image  of  some  of  his  pred- 
ecessors. Whether  this  bill  passes  or 
not  it  is  likely  to  help  President  Johnson 
in  his  quest  for  reelection 

Does  this  bill  provide  a  handout?  The 
answer  to  that  question  is,  Yes,  it  pro- 
vides a  handout  to  the  poor  people  of 
America,  and  probably  would  not  have 
been  approved  by  Capt  John  Smith  or 
a:;y  of  those  who  believe  that  poor  peo- 
ple'.- misfortunes  are  the  results  of  their 
own  mi-sdoings.  But  compared  to  other 
handouts,  this  bill  is  not  even  a  flea  bite. 
It  IS  nothing  compared  to  the  handouts 
being  given  to  the  big  busine.s.s  interests 
of  the  United  States  every  day  and  every 
year. 

It  is  nothing  at  all  compared  to  the 
depletion  allowance  which  is  given  to 
the  oil  and  gas  industry. 

It  is  nothing  at  all  compared  to  the  tax 
benefits  which  are  given  Wt  the  public 
utilities  of  this  country 

It  is  almost  nothing  at  all  compared  to 
the  benefits  which,  as  a  government,  we 
bestow  upon  investment  bankers  who 
have  Invested  billions  of  dollars  in  the 
foreign  field,  much  of  which  is  under 
guarantee  so  that  they  cannot  lose 

This  is  a  small  handout  compared  to 
that  which  the  shipping  Industries  have 
received  over  the  years 

It  is  an  infinitesimal  handout  com- 
pared to  wiiat  some  of  those  who  get  big 
Government  contracts  enjoy,  with  the 
cost-plus  arrangements.  et  cetera, 
amounting  to  billions  of  dollars  a  year 

It  is  not  a  ver>'  large  handout  com- 
pared t<')  that  which  the  publications  of 
this  countrv.  many  of  whom  will  ojipose 
this  bill  wltii  all  liie  vigor  at  their  com- 
mand, receive  in  the  form  of  reduced 
postage  rates 


It  is  terribly  small  compared  tothvtn 
billion  benefits  which  were  beitoM 
largely  upon  the  well-to-do  people^S 
,  country  by  the  tax  bill  of  IM4  J^ 
which  will  not  be  shared  by  any  of  t^ 
who  qualify  under  this  so-called  poivtr 
program.  "^ 

And  it  Is  not  much  more  than  the  re- 
cent  iiandout  whicli  was  given  Utc  laM 
spring  t.i  tlie  cntt^jti  mills  of  this  countn 
in  the  form  of  a  sub.sidy  for  cotton  which 
the>'  purchase. 

Whom  will  this  bill  help?  Ai  i  mi 
the  bill.  It  seems  to  me  It  will  help  the 
boy  or  girl  who  had  to  leave  higli  school 
because,  for  one  reason  or  another  he 
could  not  complete  the  course,  perlita 
becau.se  of  illne.s^s  in  the  family,  perhia 
ijecau.se  of  moving  from  place  to  plice 
or  perhaps  because  tlie  parents  were  out 
of  work 

It  will  h.elp  those  who  last  their  joh« 
becau.se  they  could  not  keep  up  with  the 
march  of  technology  in  the  areas  where 
they  might  have  been  located,  such  ts 
our  mining  Industn.-  It  will  help  the 
dependent  children  of  America,  who  cer- 
tainly cannot  be  accu.sed  of  being  re- 
sixinslble  for  the  conditions  in  whlct 
they  find  themselves 

It  will  help  rural  families  who  have 
lost  their  Income  or  have  no  way  of  mak- 
ing a  respectable  living. 

The  question  ari.ses.  Are  these  poor 
people  a  threat  U^  the  surcessful  bud- 
ne.ss  interests  of  America  or  to  the  ]ib- 
erty  of  our  people'  I  contend  that  they 
are  not.  I  should  like  Ut  know  why  a 
handout  to  a  billion  dollar  Industry  li  a 
great  b<K)n  to  America,  while  a  handout 
to  a  ixMjr  family  in  need  is  a  menace  to 
our  liberty 

I  exfx>ct.  as  the  debate  continues,  to 
receive  answers  to  those  questions. 

I'ndoubtedly  this  bill  can  be  made  bet- 
ter and  I  shall  vote  for  any  amendments 
That  are  offered  to  the  bill  which  I  think 
would  improve  it. 

In  my  opinion,  regardless  of  the  po- 
litical implications,  it  is  only  fair  to  five 
con.sideratioi^  and  help  t-o  the  people  who 
are  most  in  need. 

Mr  ROBERTSON  Mr  Pre.sident,  I 
rise  in  opposition  to  the  bill.  We  ar? 
called  ujKin  to  vote  for  a  bill  to  authorizf 
an  appropriation  of  $962  5  million  and 
to  start  a  program  which  could  annualLv 
cost  that  much  or  more  every  year,  pri- 
marily because  of  the  name  it  carries 
and  the  purposes  it  seeks  to  achieve, 
rather  than  up<in  testimony  'hat  the 
measure  is  actually  needed  and  is  .soundly 
conceived 

I  quote  the  words  of  Professor  Emeri- 
tus Harley  L.  Lutz.  of  Princeton  Uni- 
versity, whom  I  recall  with  great  pleas- 
ure from  the  p<^riod  when  I  worked  with 
taxes  and  tariffs  o:^  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  of  the  House. 

"W.ir  on  Piv, erty"  Is  a  slog-'.n  that  cai: 
reasonably  be  expected  to  yield  considerable 
political  mileage  No  one  Is  In  f:tvnr  of  por- 
erty  and  criticism  of  a  program  prirportlng 
to  deal  with  It  Is  as  risky,  polltlcftlly.  m 
being  In  favor  of  sin  or  ag.iln.st  mother- 
h'^^'d. 

Yet  the  oJd.s  are  heavily  agalii.st  rompleW 
elimination  of  poverty  by  any  kind  or  dep«« 
of  Oovernment  action  The  dramatic  an- 
nouncement of  the  slogan  m.av  carry  f* 
some   the   implication   that   theretofore  poT- 
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1  w^  been  tolerated  but  that  little  serious 
ji^'^Vffort    h«l    been    given   to   It. 

•^l^TsirMs  that  the  whole  history  of  eco- 

Tc  P^i  ess  IS  a   record  of  the  struggle 

i,t  poverty   In   the  sense  of   a  scarcity 

Xiencv  of  goods  in  relation  to  needs. 

■th  L  that  has  been  done  to  Increase 

net  on    from   the  most   primitive  tools 

implements  to  today's  enormous  com- 

\f  machnu-8.  materials,  technology,  and 

^^  ,nd  strengthened  the 


pie: 
ifcl 
dri 


tol  machnu-8.  materia 
has  broadened  and 
to  minimize  scarcity. 


igr  President  I  heard  the  statement 
made  a  few  days  ago  that  the  gross  na- 
ZrA&\  produci-a  hocus-pocus  term 
whih  economists  use  to  indicate  what 
a-pTare  producing,  even  though  it  is  a 
vpri  imperfect  yardstick— has  reached 
I?,  illtimo  high  in  excess  of  $600  billion, 
and  that  the  national  income  Is  ap- 
JJ^chmg    an    alltime    high     of     $500 

billion  ,     . 

Ih  this  period  of  our  greatest  prosper- 

iiv 'we  are  asked  to  embark  upon- a  new 

tvpe  of  spending  which  eventually  could 

pvrLind  into  an  annual  cost  of  $2  or  $3 

billjon.    There  is  no  ceiling  on  what  the 

prckram  could  ultimately  cost. 

My  statement  that  we  are  asked  to 
vo'tf  for  a  slogan  rather  than  on  the 
ba^s  of  full  infoimation.  is  substanti- 
ated by  the  following  statement  in  the 
mijonty  views  of  Senators  Goldwater 
an4  Tower: 

ll  Tl'.e  bill  includes  some  seen  titles, 
nint  separate  programs,  and  establishes  a 
nevf  bureaucratic  apparatus;  lt«  scope  Is  so 
va4  that  It  could  affect  virtually  every  sec- 
Uoii.  community,  and  person  In  the  country. 

^  I>\'-niTP  the  scope  of  the  bill's  pro- 
gr»Jii.s  and  I's  length,  only  two  witnesses 
w«re  presciitt'd  by  the  administration  to 
njake  its  case. 

3  R  a.irgent  Shrlver.  the  proposed 
"poverty  czar."  read  a  statement  one  page 
Ipng  as  his  presentation  In  behalf  of  the 
fc'.U:  he  then  spent  portions  of  3  differ- 
ent days  answering  questions.  This  exercise. 
whlt-h  b.irely  scratches  the  surface  of  the 
problems  and  Implications  contained  in  the 
proposal,  w.is  reported  In  91  pages  of  the 
bearings,  only  a  few  more  than  the  bill 
Itself 

4  St'i-retary  of  Labor  W.  Wlllard  Wlrtz, 
«he  other  administration  witness,  waa  able 
tp  conclude  his  testimony  within  approxl- 
i^ately  15  minutes 

15  The  hearings  on  the  bill  lasted  only 
4)clays. 

16  The  Select  Subcommittee  on  Poverty 
njet  onre  In  executive  session  and  reported 
tie  bin  to  the  full  committee  within  2  hours; 
tje  full  rcimmlttee  also  held  a  single  execu- 
ti-e  ses.s;.i!»  which  resulted  In  the  bill  being 
hVr'.ed  on  to  the  Senate  Calendar.  Thus, 
fit)m  the  close  of  the  hearings  on  June  24, 
1*4  to  the  full  committee's  action  on  July 
7.  1964.  less  than  12  days  were  allowed  the 
cafcnmltTee  members  for  study  of  this  long 
and  complex  bill. 

As  to  the  statement  concerning  the 
Inadequacy  of  the  hearings,  all  Members 
oil  the  Senate  know  that  the  report  on 
tlje  bill  was  not  filed  in  the  Senate  until 
yesterday,  and  copies  of  that  report. 
C(^vering  133  pages,  w^re  not  available 
td  S(Miators  until  about  11  o'clock  this 
naming. 

jl  fully  approve  of  the  prospect  held 
opt  to  the  Senate  by  our  splendid  and 
beloved  ma.iority  leader  [Mr.  Mans- 
ri^LP '  last  Monday  of  sine  die  adjourn- 
mfnt  of  Congre.ss  prior  to  the  convening 
ofl  the  Democratic  National  Convention 


on  Aiwust  24.     I  also  am  definitely  of 
the  opinion  that  we  can  conclude  action 
on  all  the  pending  appropriation  bills 
before  that  date.     It  does  not  follow, 
however,  that  we  should  rush  through 
the  Senate,  without  adequate  study  and 
without   adequate   debate,   a  vast  new 
spending  scheme  to  broaden  and,  in  some 
instances,  duplicate  existing  welfare  and 
welfare-type  programs  on  which  we  are 
already  spending  in  excess  of  $44  billion 
a  year.    And,  last  but  not  least,  without 
any  scientific  definition  of  the  type  of 
poverty  which   should   be  the  peculiar 
concern  of  the  Federal  Government,  we 
are  asked  to  commit  ourselves  to  specific 
progrfiuns  which  may  merely  increase  the 
national  debt  without  materially  rais- 
ing the  standard  of  living  of  any  spe- 
cific income  group. 

Mr.  President,  hearings  on  a  similar 
bin  were  recently  conducted  in  the 
House.  At  that  time,  a  witness  for  the 
U.S.  Chamber  of  Commerce  gave  a 
thoughtful  analysis  of  what  was  in  the 
House  bill  and  the  reasons  why  the 
chamber  of  commerce  objected  to  it. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
at  this  point  in  the  Record  excerpts  from 
the  statement  of  that  witness. 

There  being  no  ob.iection.  the  excerpts 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

CxTKRENT  Government  Programs  To 
Minimize  Poverty 


A  remarkable  aspect  of  the  election  year 
"war  on  poverty"  is  the  extent  to  which  those. 
who,  m  1  month,  developed  the  "battle  plan" 
appear  to  have  ignored  existing  laws  and 
programs  that  would  enable  them  to  get  at 
the  problem  of  poverty  more  quickly  and 
more  effectively  than  would  the  programs 
contemplated  under  the  Economic  Opportu- 
nltv  Act  of  1964. 

According  to  the  Bureau  of  Labor  EtatiLtics 
Bulletin  for  November  1963.  we  already  are 
spending  In  excess  of  $44  billion  a  year  on 
welfare  and  welfare-type  programs.  And 
Congress  last  year  authorized  substantial  ex- 
pansions of  many  of  those  programs,  not  to 
mention  several  new  ones. 

The  scope  and  magnitude  of  these  pro- 
grams were  also  spelled  out  In  last  week's  Is- 
sue of  a  leading  news  magazine,  under  the 
appropriate  heading,  "There's  Already  a  War 
on  Poverty." 

Secretary  Celebrezze  of  the  Health,  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare  Department,  admitted  dur- 
ing his  recent  testimony  that  42  current  Gov- 
ernment programs  "have  a  direct  application 
to  poverty." 

And  now  the  Congress  l.s  asked  to  create 
still  another  agency;  to  authorize  still  more 
programs  of  highly  questionable  value;  to 
leave  all  such  programs  under  the  direction 
of  existing  agencies  but  to  give  the  Economic 
Opportunity  Administrator  virtually  unlim- 
ited powers  to  coordinate  their  activities. 

Time  does  not  permit  discussion  of  all  of 
these  Federal  programs,  but  I  want  to  men- 
tion three  that.  If  properly  modified,  can  be 
of  greatest  value  In  any  effective  antipoverty 
campaign. 

EDtrCATION    AND    TRAINING    IN    RELATION    TO 
POVERTY 

Except  for  older  or  retired  people,  the  min- 
imizing Of  poverty  generally  requires  the  op- 
portunity and  motivation  for  further 
education  or  training.  How  such  opportu- 
nity and  motivation  can  and  should  be  pro- 
vided, and  the  further  conditions  through 
which  such  education  or  training  may  suc- 
cessfully reduce  poverty,  are  the  subjects 
which  we  wish  now  to  discuss 

Continued  education  and  training  are  the 
primary  means  envisioned  in   many  of  the 


programs  proposed  In  H.R.  10440  to  correct 
or  prevent  poverty.    Changing  conditions  of 
employablllty   and    the   motivation   to   seek 
higher  standards  of  living  both  depend  upon 
improved  effectiveness  In  our  schools,  public 
and  private,  including  a  "second  chance"  for 
youths  or  adults  who  dropped  out  before  ac- 
quiring the  skills  needed  for  emplo3rment,  or 
perhaps  even  the  literacy  prerequisite  to  such 
training.     While   many   of  the   unemployed 
are  not  living  in  p>overty.  and  many  families 
said  to  be  poverty  stricken  Include  employed 
persons,  the  fact  remains  that  unemploya- 
bllity  Is  a  part  of  any  description  of  poverty. 
The  decision  to  stimulate  the  States  and 
their  communities  better  to  provide  train- 
ing opportunities  has   caused  the  Congress 
to  enact  many  major  laws  during  the  last 
decade.     In    addition    to    the    hundreds    of 
thousands  of  youth  and  adults  already  re- 
ceiving training  through  apprenticeship  pro- 
grams,  on-the-job   training  and   vocational 
education    under    the    George-Barden    Act, 
new  vocational  education  opportunities  have 
been    provided    under    the    area    vocational 
schools  established  by  the  National  Defense 
Education  Act;   training  was  authorized  for 
the   unemployed   in    depressed   areas   under 
sections   16  and  17  of  the  Area  Redevelop- 
ment   Act;    training    was    provided    In    the 
Juvenile  Delinquency  Act;  training  for  work- 
ers  In   industries   injured   by  tariff   conces- 
sions was  provided  in  the  Trade  Expansion 
Act;    and  a   huge  program  of  training  and 
retraining     was     authorized    by    the    Man- 
power Development  and  Training  Act. 

MANPOWER     DEVELOPMENT     AND     TRAINING 

ACT 

Most  recently,  the  Manpower  Development 
and  Training  Act  has  been  extended  and 
expanded  to  provide  for  training,  with  sub- 
sistence, for  vouths  aged  17  and  over.  The 
act  as  amended  delays  untU  1966  even  any 
requirement  that  the  States  match  Federal 
funds.  It  adds  20  weeks  of  allowances  for 
tr  onecs  lacking  "basic  education"  and  allows 
such  education  to  be  provided  before  deter- 
mining occupation  objectives.  Trainees  are 
now  able  to  work  20  hours  without  loss  of 
training  allowances,  and  up  to  $4  million  can 
be  used  as  relocation  expenses  "to  Increase 
the   mobUlty   of   unemployed  workers." 

I  cite  here  briefly  the  Increases  In  the 
Manpower  Development  and  Training  Act 
provisions  to  document  the  availability  of 
both  basic  education  and  training  programs 
to  those  now  unemployed.  Including  young 
people  only  recently  entering — or  seeking  to 
enter— the  labor  force.  Insofar  as  poverty 
Is  due  to  Involuntary  unempl05Tiient,  the 
Congress  has  already  provided  for  the  coun- 
seling, basic  education,  training  and  experi- 
ments in  relocation  of  people  who  desire 
such  services,  and  has  provided  subsistence 
for  them  during  this  period  wherever 
needed. 


VOCATIONAL    EDL'CATION    ACT    OF    1963 

A  second  major  law  directed  at  the  allevia- 
tion and  prevention  of  poverty  due  to  lack, 
of  training  was  enacted  In  the  Vocational 
Education  Act  of  1963.     Programs  authorized 
In  this  act^-the  scope  of  which  have  been 
tremendously  expanded — have  not  been  Im- 
plemented by  the  States  and  their  communi- 
ties.    Even  so,  It  cannot  be  questioned  that 
youth  falling  within  any  definition  of  pov- 
erty  are   intended   to   be   the  recipients   of 
the"    broadened    training    envisioned.      The 
opening    section   says   the   act's   purpose    Is 
"to  develop  new  programs  of  vocational  edu- 
cation, and  to  provide  part-time  employment 
for  youths  who  need  the  earnings  from  such 
employment    to    continue    their    vocational 
training  on  a  full-time  basis,  so  that  per- 
sons of  all  ages  in  all  communities  of  the 
State — those  in  high  school,  those  who  have 
completed  or  discontinued  their  formal  edu- 
cation and  are  preparing  to  enter  the  labor 
market,  those  who  have  already  entered  the 
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labor  nuirket  but  need  to  upgrade  their 
skills  or  learn  new  ones,  and  those  with  spe- 
cial educational  handicaps — will  have  ready 
access  to  vocational  training  or  retralnlni!? 
which  la  of  high  quality,  which  is  realistic 
m  the  light  of  actual  or  anticipated  oppor- 
tunities for  gainful  employment,  and  which 
is  suited  to  their  needs,  interests  and  ability 
to  benefit  from  such   training 

In  addition,  the  act  provides  for  new  worlt- 
study  programs,  with  Federal  con^pensatlon 
for  such  work,  and  'residential  vocational 
schools"  for  youths  ai?e  15  to  21  with  all  ex- 
penses paid  These  proj^rams  are  .^specirtcaUy 
directed  toward  needy  youth  especially 
youths  who  have  dropped  out  of  school  or 
are  unemployed  " 

What  we  wish  U)  emphasize  here  is  that 
in-sofar  as  the  Con«rps«  ciin  or  fhould  pro- 
vide opportunities  for  the  counseUns;  and 
training  of  the  poverty  stricken.  It  already 
has  taken  action.  In  fact,  the  Federal  and 
.State  agencies  designated  to  Implement  the 
Manpower  Development  and  Training  Act 
and  the  new  Vocatluna:  Ac  hav^mly  begun 
to  promulgate  the  provi.^i.-as  ft*  expanding 
these  programs.  The  Advisory  C<immittee  on 
V.x;atlonal  Education,  which  must  approve 
the  new.  broader  Suite  plans  and  the 
new  regulations  under  which  the  State  voca- 
tional programs  will  operate,  has  not  even 
be^'n  appointed  The  State  directors  of 
Vocational  Education  have  met  as  recently 
as  this  weekend  i  April  8  to  10  >  to  review 
and  clarify  the  many  new  functions  and  the 
variety  of  training  oiTerlngs  within  the  scope 
of  the  new  vocational  education  programs 

In  fact,  the  expansion  of  the  prerogatives 
of  vocational  education  may  become  con- 
fused with  those  or  the  Manpower  Develop- 
ment and  Training  Act  because  both 
provide  new  opportunities  for  out-of-schcxjl 
youth,  as  well  as  unemployed  or  underem- 
ployed adults,  for  coimspllng  and  training 
How  can  the  ConKre^s  then  seriously  con- 
sider compounding  the  potential  c<infuslon 
In  these  expanding  program.^  bv  proposing 
stlU  other  training  pr'igrafn.s  to  be  admin- 
istered by  the  same  executive  agencies  and 
f  T  which  the  same  youth  and  adults  would 
be  eligible? 

Why  would  not  the  youth  who  might 
volunteer  for  a  "Job  corps  '  be  better  advised 
to  take  advantage  of  either  the  Manf.HOwer 
Development  and  Training  Act  or  vocational 
ed  icatlon  opportunities?  How  would  the 
•residential  centers"  of  the  'Job  corps'  dif- 
fer from  the  residential  vcxrational  schoob 
envisioned  in  the  Vocational  Act.  once  es- 
tablished? Why  should  the  work -study 
courses  of  the  Vocational  Act  under  HEW  be 
duplicated  by  work-training  programs  under 
the  proposed  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  * 
Along  with  these  expanding  p^^)grams 
under  both  the  Manrx'wer  Development  and 
•Training  Act  and  Vocational  Art,  the  Com- 
mit fee  should  be  aware  of  the  vast  expansion 
of  State  and  local  effort  in  vocational - 
technical  education  already  underway  In 
many  States  without  any  Federal  stimulation. 

SOCIAL    SECT7RITY    AMFNDMENTS    OF     1962 

A  third  law  that  can  be  useful  to  get  at  the 
pr-^iblem  of  poverty  in  metropolitan  areas  is 
the  1962  amendments  to  the  Social  Security 
Ac*: 

Under  those  amendments,  any  State  can 
now  Initiate,  at  the  community  level,  work 
relief  and  training  projects  for  those  adults 
receiving  assistance  under  the  aid-to-depend- 
ent-children  program.  In  fact.  It  is  under 
those  amendments  that  the  cltv  of  Chicago 
now  has  in  operation  progr.im^  for  basic 
skills  (literacy)  and  V'>catlonal  triUnlng  for 
such  adults,  and  that  the  city  of  Los  Angeles 
Is  planning  such  tr,unin,<  progr.ims 

Similarly,  the  experimentation  authorized 
under  section  1115  of  the  Social  Security 
Act  and  now  being  carried  on  In  seven  east- 
ern counties  of  Kentucky.  Illustrates  the 
type    of    demonstration    or     pilot     projects 


which  .ih  luld  be  under;. iken  In  other  S:.lte^ 
under  this  authority  I'hls  la  especially  true 
of  those  .States  which  have  experlencetl  an 
extensive  rise  in  the  relief  lo.id  under  the 
ADC  program  Our  point  here  Is  to  stress 
'he  availability,  now.  of  these  tools  of 
Federal -State  action  to  solve  the  problems  of 
poverty 

Mr  ROBERTSON  Mr  TresldtMit 
Senators  will  r(>call  that  in  April  196:?. 
the  Senate  voted  for  a  Youth  Training 
Corps  That  was  nothing  but  the  old 
Civilian  Conservation  Corp.s  pro^rani  of 
depre.ssion  days  I  was  a  Mt-mber  of  the 
Hou.se  when  the  CCC  proposal  was  made 
It  was  really  necc.s.sar>^  then  to  provide 
employment  and  some  means  of  distrib- 
uting income  to  people,  primarily  m  the 
citlfs  We  did  not  have  then  anything 
approaching  the  welfare  programs  that 
e.xist  todiiy.  That  was  at  the  time  of  the 
worst  depression  in  our  hlotory.  I  sup- 
ported that  program  But  I  wish  to  make 
one  or  two  comments  about  it 

We  found  that  the  training  was  .1 
futility  The  superintendents  of  those 
camps  were  mostly  Army  officers  Wht-n 
I  learned  that  the  boys  would  not  take 
advantage  of  the  educational  training 
that  was  offered.  I  projXKsed  that  they 
bf  t;ivcn  some  military  training  What 
a  howl  went  up  all  over  the  United 
States  It  was  said  that  I  wanted  to 
draft  the  sons  of  the  r>oor  pejple  to  fight 
wars  for  the  rich  men.  and  all  that  kind 
of  tommyrot  I  anticipated  that  they 
were  going  to  be  drafted,  and  I  wanted 
to  malcf  them  a  little  better  pre;jared  for 
iwhat  was  coming,  since  they  had  not 
Jdemonstrated  the  brains,  the  ambition, 
or  the  willingness  to  take  any  kind  of 
civilian  educational  traininj?. 

After  the  camps  were  closed,  we  tried 
to  evaluate  the  benefits  the  youth  re- 
ceived from  them  We  know  what  the 
camps  cost  They  cost  $402,220,869  06 
That  was  based  upon  depression  prices 
The  head  of  the  Old  CCC  received  a  salary 
of  $10,000  Last  year  it  was  proposed  to 
start  the  head  of  the  youth  employment 
agency  at  a  .salary  of  $20,000.  and,  under 
the  new  pay  bill,  the  director  of  the  pro- 
posed Job  Corps,  probably  would  receive 
a.s  much  as  $25,000  Everything  will  be 
double  or  treble  in  cost 

We  know  what  the  old  CCC  barracks 
cost.  They  cost  millions  of  dollars.  The 
barracks  to  be  constructed  under  the  pro- 
po.'-ed  pro!,'ram  will  be  three  times  as  ex- 
pensive. 

In  the  days  of  the  CCC.  the  camps  were 
sesrepated.  The  new  camps  will  not  be 
segregated.  That  means,  of  course,  that 
in  the  South,  at  least,  there  will  be  what 
will  amount  to  segregated  camps,  because 
only  one  type  of  citizen  will  attend. 

Another  difference  is  that  girls  will  be 
admitted  Ttu^  bill  does  not  state 
whether  the  uirls  will  be  segragated  or 
not  segrecated.  But  they  will  be  in- 
cluded in  the  program;  they  wre  not 
included  in  the  program  of  the  1930's. 

Mr  President,  this  is  the  old  CCC  idea 
w  hich  was  adopted  as  a  means  of  provid- 
ing some  income  durini;  our  greatest  de- 
pre.ssion.  Now.  when  we  are  spending  in 
excess  of  $44  billion  for  numerous  wel- 
fare prourams.  we  are  asked  to  begin  a 
similar  program  on  a  far  more  expensive 
basis,  and  to  call  it  the  Job  Corps  to  pro- 
vide education,  vocational  training*. and 


work    experience.      Under   the 


previoiK 


program  schools  were  conducted  at  nl^ 
but  the  boys  would  not  attend  Wprti 
not  get  work  worth  50  cents  on  the  doS 
out  of  those  boys,  and  tht-v  were  of  th 
bttter  type  than  we  can  expect  in  thf 
new  prokiram  The  piop(xs».d  new  camnl 
would  be  filled  with  school  dropou? 
juvenile  criminals,  and  whatnot  u,! 
would  get  no  worthwhile  work  out  iy 
them  W.-  would  not  get  in  return  10 
percent  of  what  will  be  spent  on  them  in 
the  new  camps 

In  the  old  days.  too.  access  roads  and 
tire  roacLs  were  needed  in  the  national 
forests  and  national  parks.  Over  and 
above  all  else,  recreational  areas  wpro 
n.-eded  ^ 

I  well  recall  the  fall  of  1934.  when  Pres- 
ident Roosevelt  decided  to  dedicate  the 
first  Civilian  Conservation  Corps  camp 
in  the  Blue  Ridge  NTountains.  it  wa« 
Camp  RtMxsevelt.  at  Big  Meadows  Sen- 
ator Byrd  and  I  m(>t  the  President  at 
Harrisonburg  As  we  drove  up  Swift  Run 
Gap  and  cot  the  beautiful  view  of  the 
Shenandoah  Valley,  which  so  entranced 
Ciovernor  Spottswood  and  tlu'  KniL-htsof 
the  Golden  Horse.show  almo.st  200  years 
au'o.  I  said.  'Mr.  President  l.^  that  not 
beautiful  scenery"'" 

He  said.  "Yes.  but  you  have  no  lakes." 
"Oh."  I  said,  "that  is  true:  but  we  can 
get  some  lakes  " 

He  .>;aid     You  need  them  ' 
80  when  I  saw  the  head  of  the  CCC 
movement.   I  said.  "The  President  said 
we  ou<-rht  to  have  .some  lakes  ■" 

He  replied.  "If  you  will  find  a  site,  we 
will  build  some  lakes  " 

It  did  not  take  me  long  to  find  a  site. 
It  was  at  Slurando.  in  Aui^usta  County. 
At  Sherando,  the  CCC  built  the  first 
recreational  lake  that  it  built  anywhere 
in  the  United  States. 

When  the  CCC  camps  were  ended  bc- 
cau.se  of  the  war.  I  prevailed  upon  the 
Soil  Conservation  Service  to  continue  the 
lake  and  pc)nd  program.  Thousands  of 
ponds  have  been  developed  from  that 
pro'^ram 

But  that  was  a  much  dilTeient  situa- 
tion from  that  which  confronts  us  now. 
We  do  not  need  any  more  recreational 
lakes  or  ponds.  Most  of  the  urgent  need.'; 
for  access  and  Pre  roads  and  trails  in 
our  national  iiarks  and  forests  have  been 
fulfilled.  We  would  be  hard  put  to  find 
u.seful  employment  for  the  trainees. 

This  is  another  reminder  for  Members 
of  Congress  before  a  start  is  midc  on 
this  expensive  program'  We  cannot  get 
manual  labor  irora  a  man  and  tram  him 
for  technical  work  at  the  same  time  We 
must  do  one  or  the  other  They  cannot 
be  combined.  We  shall  be  given  many 
rosy  pictures  of  how  it  is  propo.sed  to 
take  school  dropouts,  boys  with  poor 
brains,  or  boys  with  no  ambiti(ni  at  all. 
who  could  have  gotten  an  t ducation.  but 
would  not  take  it.  and  pay  big  money  to 
them.  But  will  they  be  trained  for  any- 
thing? They  "certainly  Will  not  Yet  we 
shall  be  committed  to  a  program  similar 
to  one  that  existed  m  the  days  of  the 
depression. 

We  did  not  end  the  CCC  camps  during 
the  previous  depression  until  we  had  to 
enact  a  law  drafting  men  for  military 
.service. 
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.  ^,1  all  others  who  know  how  those 
mns  were  then  operated  know  only  too 
n  Oiat  when  we  spend  millions  of  dol- 
r«  in  building  new  barracks  for  CCC- 
^cimps  for  a  new  Job  Corps,  wc  shaU 
^us'  them  for  only  l  year  and  then 
H^on  inue  the  program. 
%h^  the  Senate  passed  S.  I.  the 
v^th  Employment  Act  in  April  1963.  I 
!Se  Driellv  against  that  bill  which  is 
^lai  to  the  first  two  parts  of  title  I  in 
the  pendmf;  bill. 

list  year's  bill  went  over  to  the  House. 
TheHJUse  would  not  pass  it  and  has  not 
■!Led  It  yet:  but  we  arc  asked  to  include 
rm  Ithis  packa»;e  bill.  As  Professor 
Tosk'  kaid  Who  would  dare  vote  against 
Po\erlt>'"  '^^''^^'  '"^  a^^ainst  mother  love? 
^oi^forsMT'  _ 

I  as c  unanimous  consent  to  have  print- 
ed in  the  Rfcukd  the  brief  remarks  I 
made  on  the  fiinir  of  the  Senate  in  April 
of  'asl  vear  a'::ainst  S.  1.  That  was  to 
nav'"  P^i""  '*^^  ^^'^^  Rreat  bill,  but  it  has 
riot  '^^ss^-d  the  House  yet.  But,  in  a  mod- 
•«pd  form.  It  IS  m  this  bill 

Thare  being  no  objection,  the  remarks 
were  drdered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
a5  follows  ■ 

Aem.\rks  of  Sfnator  Robertson 
U:   hoBERTSoN.  Mr    President,   while 
160  nifllion    propt^scd    in    the    pending 
;.-  jta^  a  replica  of  the   CCC  camps  of  the 
dfpres*lon  thirties  is  apparently  a  very  mod- 
«t  unpertiikme.  no  one  .-should  delude  hlm- 
st'A  tii^t  a  program  of  this  character  can  be 
i.nv  m^ire  eas^lly  slopped   than   the   program 
of   193^    which    was    not    ended    until    war 
spending  and    the   draft    forced   Congress   to 
abandi   the    CCC    camps       Instead    of    the 
rr«rarti   being   Ir.^s   expensive   than    it   was 
during  (the  depre.sslon  my  personal  belief  Is 
•^at  it|conld   e.isily   be   three   times  as  ex- 
For     instance,     both     the     Census 
land   the   Army   are   agreed   that  the 
cast    of    building   a   barracks   is   300 
higher   than   It    was  during  the  de- 
years      And  the  pending  bill  recog- 
le  inflation  that  has  occurred  during 
25  years  when  It  provides  a  starting 
bf  J-JO.OOO  a  year  for  the  Director  of 
as  against  $10,000  for  the  Director 
the  tec  in  the  bill  of  1937. 
I  hare  previously  pointed  out  that  even  to 
house  jthe  15.000  men  contemplated  by  title 
:f  :h^  bi:i  w  'iild  cost  not  less  than  $75  mil- 
be    Interested   to 
barracks  for  the  old 
CCC  c^ps      The    General    Accounting   Of- 
3ce  inarms  me  that  the  total  under  the  gen- 
tnl  heading    of    shelter    was    $69,877,649.13. 
.\ad  iff  to  th.it  IS  added  what,  of  course,  will 
ti\e  ti  be  added  to  the  new  camp>s  if  estab- 
'.ished.,  equipment,    supplies    and    materials, 
.nnct^res  and  parts,  and  land,  the  total  for 
wh»t  hiiifht    be   termed    capital   outlays  for 
tte  ojd    CCC    program    was    $402,220,869.06. 
When  [we  add  t  >  that  the  money  paid  to  the 
er..'-o:i*es  and  the  contributions  made  to  their 
deper.|lents.   we   find    that    in   8V2    years   the 
&jver|inieiit    .'^pent    on    the    old   CCC   camps 
13.3281  minion       Therefore.    1    feel    safe    In 
MMrrjng  that  if  we  start  this  program  and 
Govfrtiment    witnesses    have    testified    that 
:hty  4re  figuring    the   per-man   cost  on   the 
!»«is  M  amortizing  the  capital  outlay  over  a 
pericdof  20  years  we  could  easily  be  starting 
»  program  that  will  ultimately  cost  over  $6 

bi;:;o4 

Mr,  ROBERTSON.  Mr.  President. 
'^.at  bill  authorized  only  $60  million  for 
(Wlcamijs.  It  d  d  not  include  women. 
This  bill  includes  women.  It  starts  with 
JISO  fmilli  )n  for  a  Job  Corps.  Think  of 
:t    Only  $60  million  was  involved  last 


I  ::  ..If  1)1.1  w  'uiu  eoM  1101.  1 
lion     Wly    co'.:eagues    may 
know  ^hat  was  spent  on  ba 


year,  and  the  House  would  not  pass  it. 
But  now  we  have  increased  the  amount 
to  $190  million  for  this  one  program— 
the  total  proposed  for  youth  programs 
is  $412.5  million  and  $962.5  million  for 
the  whole  bill.  We  are  committing  our- 
selves to  something  that  eventually  will 
run  into  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars 
in  the  time  of  our  greatest  prosperity.  It 
will  be  borrowed  money. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Virgin  a  yield? 
Mr.  ROBERTSON.  I  yield. 
Mr.  STENNIS.  I  thank  the  Senator 
for  yielding  to  me.  I  have  not  finished 
my  study  of  the  bill.  Did  the  Senator 
from  Virginia  say  it  was  an  open-end  au- 
thorization with  no  ceiling  on  it? 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  That  is  my  im- 
pression. I  do  not  know  of  anyone  on 
the  committee  who  knows  everything 
that  is  in  the  bill.  It  is  a  long  bill.  We 
did  not  even  get  to  it  until  11  o'clock  this 
morning,  but  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Texas  is  on  the  committee,  and  I 
quoted  from  his  minority  view  s. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Virginia  yield  at  that 
point? 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  I  yield. 
Mr.  TOWER.  For  the  first  year,  the 
bill  contains  an  authorization  of  $962.5 
million— almost  $1  billion.  This,  admit- 
tedly, is  only  the  first  round.  This  is 
only  "a  foot  in  the  door."  We  expect 
the  administration  to  be  back  with  hat 
in  hand  asking  for  a  biUion  dollars  more 
before  it  is  over. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  The  original  pro- 
gram was  to  start  with  $4  billion,  a  bil- 
lion of  it  to  be  for  this  year.  Now  the 
$4  billion  has  been  dropped,  but  it  is 
proposed  to  start  with,  nearly  a  billion 
dollars.  We  established  a  precedent: 
and  we  shall  have  all  these  people  who 
will  get  jobs  to  train  dropouts. 

Mr.  McNAMARA.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Virginia  yield  at  that 
point? 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.    I  yield. 
Mr.  McNAMARA.     In  answer  to  the 
question  raised  by  the  Senator  from  Mis- 
sissippi [Mr.  STENNIS  I.  there  is  a  break- 
»down  on  each  Senator's  desk  of  the  $962.5 
million.     If  the  Senator  does  not  have 
a  copy  at  hand,  I  have  one  for  him. 
Mr.  STENNIS.     I  thank  the  Senator. 
Mr.   McNAMARA.     This   details   and 
spells  out  what  is  in  the  report  which 
each  Senator  has  on  his  desk.  , 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  Mr.  President.  I 
yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  McNAMARA.  Mr.  President, 
there  is,  naturally,  opposition  to  the  bill, 
but  I  should  like  to  point  out  again 
what  I  pointed  out  in  my  opening  re- 
marks, that  there  is  a  great  need  to  do 
something  about  the  impoverished  peo- 
ple in  our  country — and  there  are  mil- 
lions of  them. 

Both  proponents  and  opponents  agree 
that  we  are  in  a  period  of  great  pros- 
perity for  almost  everyone  in  the  coim- 
try;  but  the  "almost"  is  the  important 
thing  which  this  bill  seeks  to  do  some- 
thing about. 

As  I  stated  in  my  opening  remarks, 
poverty  is  now  being  passed  on  from 
one  generation  to  another,  so  that  we 
have  inherited   poverty,   and   inherited 


lack  of  opportunity,  which  brings  about 
more  and  more  poverty. 

The  bill  is  designed  to  do  something 
about  that,  to  break  the  chain  of  passing 
on  poverty  from  one  generation  to  the 

next. 

The  charge  is  made  that  the  program 
is  expensive.  Of  course,  it  is  expen- 
sive, but  we  must  not  overlook  the  fact 
that  if  we  can  retrain,  reeducate,  or  pro- 
vide further  education  for  people  who 
now  lack  an  education  and  make  of  them 
productive  citizens,  we  shall  have  cre- 
ated a  double  benefit  to  the  Nation,  be- 
cause it  will  take  people  off  the  welfare 
rolls  and  put  them  into  productive  em- 
ployment, where  they  will  become  tax- 
payers the  same  as  the  rest  of  us.  This 
is  no  small  part  of  the  program. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator   from   Michigan   yield   at   that 

point?  . 

Mr.  McNAMARA.  I  am  glad  to  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Wyoming. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  How  does  the  Senator 
propose  to  establish  the  estimated 
amount  of  money  which  will  be  needed, 
when  the  administration  itself  does  not 
have  the  least  idea  of  the  number  of 
poverty  units  in  the  United  States? 

I  point  out  to  the  Senator  from  Michi- 
gan that  the  Democrats  have  never  been 
able  to  nail  down  the  precise  figure  re- 
garding the  number  of  Americans  living 
in  poverty. 

In  January  1964,  as  the  Senator  well 
knows.  President  Johnson's  National 
Policy  Committee  on  pockets  of  poverty 
said  that  20  pillion  Americans  went  to 
bed  hungry  every  night.  In  that  same 
month,  President  Johnson  himself  said 
that  there  were  5  million  Americans  who 
were  not  enjoying  the  pleasures  of  eco- 
nomic prosperity. 

On  September  8,  1960,  the  then  Sena- 
tor John  P.  Kennedy  declared  during  his 
campaign  that  5  million  Americans  were 
living  in  poverty.  The  figure  had  in- 
creased to  8  million  in  Democratic  pro- 
nouncements up   through  November  of 

1960. 

The  most  widely  publicized  Demo- 
cratic estimate  of  poverty,  however,  was 
the  Presidents  figure  of  17  million  Amer- 
icans; and  even  that  relatively  modest 
figure  constitutes  a  rather  sad  commen- 
tary on  3  years  of  Democratic  adminis- 
tration. There  was  an  increase  from  17 
million  to  35  million  poverty  units  in  this 
great  Nation  in  3  years  of  government  by 
the  Democrats. 

The  figure  is  rather  significant  when 
we  consider  the  bill  which  embodies  the 
philosophy  of  those  who  have  doubled 
poverty  in  America  in  3  short  years. 
How  does  the  Senator  know  how  much 
money  is  needed  when  the  administra- 
tion does  not  even  know  the  amount  of 
poverty  units  in  the  United  States? 

Mr.  McNAMARA.  So  far  as  I  am 
concerned,  as  the  chairman  of  the  sub- 
committee, I  point  out  that  figures  were 
quoted  at  various  times  by  various 
people.  When  they  talked  about  5  mil- 
lion people  going  to  bed  hungry,  and  20 
million  people  living  in  poverty,  they 
were  using  two  different  yardsticks. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Does  the  Senator 
know  which  yardstick  was  used  as  to  the 
amount  of  income  each  unit  had? 
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Mr.  McNAMARA.  I  do  not  have  that 
figure,  but  so  far  as  this  bill  is  concerned, 
the  yardstick  used  is  one  under  which 
people  earn  below  $3,000  a  year.  The 
purpose  of  the  bill  is  to  help  those  people. 
The  Incomes  of  other  people,  at  various 
times,  vary  from  year  to  year  and  from 
area  to  area.  But  the  bill  seeks  to  help 
those  who  receive  less  than  $3,000  a  year. 
We  do  not  look  upon  poor  people  strictly 
as  "poverty  units."  We  look  upon  them 
as  people.  If  the  Senator  is  referring  to 
people,  we  shall  try  to  answer  the  Sena- 
tor in  terms  of  people. 

Mr.  SIlC*SON.  That  Is  administra- 
tion langtiage.     It  is  not  my  language 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  senator  from  Michigan  yield? 

Mr.  McNAMARA.  I  shall  conclude  in 
a  moment. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  minor  and  purely  typograph- 
ical errors  be  corrected  as  indicated 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Is  there 
objection? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  correc- 
tions were  agreed  to  and  ordered  to  be 
printed  In  the  Rscord,  as  follows : 

Page  81,  line  7:  Delete  the  word  "Sate"  and 
Insert  In  lieu  thereof  the  word    State". 

Page  83,  line  23:  Between  the  words 
"loaDB"  and  "under".  Insert  the  word 
"made". 

Page  88.  line  10:  Delete  the  word  "author- 
ized", and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  the  word 
"authorize". 

Page  100,  line  10:  Delete  the  word  "adjust- 
ment" and  Insert  In  Heu  thereof  the  word 
"adjustmente". 

Page  102.  line  11 

Between  the  letters  "[O."  and  "(di".  In- 
sert the  word  "and". 

Mr.  McNAMARA  Now  I  shall  be  sflad 
to  yield  to  the  Senator  from  West  Vir- 
ginia. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr  President,  I  was 
temporarily  absent  from  the  Chamber 
when  the  distinguished  junior  Senator 
from  Virginia  fMr.  Robertson  1  was  ad- 
dressing himself  with  some  heat  to  what 
he  believes  to  be  the  failure  of  the  CCC 
program.  I  am  informed  that  he  sug- 
gested that  because  the  House  had  failed 
to  act  on  two  Youth  Con.servatlon  Corps 
measures  which  the  Senate  had  passed, 
this  indicated  a  lack  of  understanding. 
appreciation,  and  support  for  the  idea 
of  a  Youth  Conservation  Corps 

Sometimes  it  is  Rood  to  look  at  the 
record.  I  believe  that  the  Senator  from 
Virginia  would  not  fpel  aggrieved  if  I 
were  to"  point  out  thp  fact  that  we  were 
both  Members  of  the  Hou.se  in  1937  The 
Senator  from  Virginia  '  Mr  Robertson  1 
and  I  then  voted  for  a  3-year  extension 
of  the  civilian  con.servatlon  program 
which  had  been  created  in  1933 

If  the  Civilian  Conservation  Corps  had 
been  a  washout,  if  it  had  been  a  failure, 
I  doubt  If  the  Senator  from  Virginia  '  Mr 
Robertson!  would  have  voted  in  1937 
for  a  continuation  of  the  program  for  a 
period  of  3  years 

Mr.  SIMPSON  Mr  President,  will  the 
Senator   yield '' 

Mr.  McNAMARA.    I  yield. 

Mr.  SIMPSON  I  point  out  that  the 
Senator  from  Vir«inla  admitted  that  he 
voted  for  the  House-approved  measure 
years  a^o.     But  he  stated  that  he  was 


Mr.  President,  will 


I  yield 
Mr     Pre.sldfnt. 


I 


misguided  and  that  the  measure  turned 
out   to   his  dissatisfaction 

Mr  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
very  sorry  I  was  not  in  the  Chamber 
at  the  time  I  wish  to  modify  my  re- 
marks. In  no  wise  do  I  speak  in  dis- 
paragement of  the  position  taken  by  my 
cherished  friend  from  Virginia  I  Mr 
Robertson  1 

I  pointed  nut  earlier  that  numerous 
Senators,  both  Democrats  and  Republi- 
cans, including  Senator  Dirk-SEN,  Sena- 
tor Robertson,  and  others  who  voted  for 
the  Civilian  Con-servation  Corps  then, 
may  not  believe  it  is  a  good  proKram  now. 
I  believe  it  should  be  enacted  into  law. 
I  supported  it  in  1933  and  1937  and  I  .sup- 
port  U    in    1964 

Mr    HUMPHRPr^ 
the  Senator  yield  ^ 

Mr    McN-A.MAF^A 

Mr  Hl-MPHl^EY 
listened  with  mtere.st  to  the  discu.sslon 
of  the  Jobs  Corps  .section,  section  1  of 
the  Economic  OpiX)rtunity  Act  Tills  is 
almixst  identical  to  liif  Youth  Employ- 
ment Act.  containing'  the  Youth  Con- 
.servatlon Corp.^,  which  piussed  the  Sen- 
ate last  year 

Tlie  Senator  from  West  VirRinia  1  Mr 
Randolph:  and  the  Senator  from  V'ir- 
kfinia  [Mr  Robertson:  have  pointed  out 
the  great  success  of  the  Civilian  Con- 
.servatlon Corps  in  the  depre.ssion  years 
The  able  Senator  from  Texas  I  Mr. 
Tower  1  pointed  out  that  this  was  an 
old  solution  to  a  new  problem  I  would 
say  it  IS  a  continuini.;  problem,  not  a 
new  problem  Wht-n  old  .solutions  are 
f'fTective.  there  is  no  need  to  abandon 
them.  They  are  like  old  medications 
that  continue  to  tn^  effective  One  does 
not  abandon  them  There  are  many 
such  instances  in  the  lives  of  people 
and  in  the  lives  of  nations  The  Youth 
Con.servatlon  Corps  or  the  Job  Corps 
today  has  the  .'support  of  many  of  the 
finest   orRanizations  of  the   country 

The  National  .Association  of  Chiefs  of 
Police — which  I  believe  was  referred  to 
earlier  today  bv  the  Senator  from  West 
Virginia  I  Mr  RANDOLrii:  deals  day  in 
and  day  out  with  the  problems  of  idle- 
ness, and  with  the  problems  of  delin- 
quency that  result  from  idlene.ss  and 
frustration — problems  of  delinquent  be- 
havior, not  only  In  luvenlles.  but  in 
adults  That  association  has  unquali- 
nedlv  and  enthusiastically,  time  after 
time  endor.sed  the  Job  CorT)s  program 
or  the  Youth  Con-servatlon  Corps. 

One  can  make  fun  of  the  proixisal  or 
make  light  of  it  if  one  wishes  to  do 
S-)  But  if  the  Youth  ron.iervatlon 
Corps  did  nothing  more  than  take  care 
of  the  forests  the  streams,  and  the  lakes 
and  con.serve  some  of  the  re.sources  of 
this  Nation,  it  would  be  a  wl.se  Invest- 
ment for  this  Nation  to  make 

TTie  J  ib  Corps  :.>  not  merelv  for  the 
conservation  of  the  fore-ts  the  waters, 
and  the  land  It  Is  also  for  the  con- 
servation of  the  human  body,  the  human 
mind,  and  the  human  soul  It  al.so  has 
sf)mething  to  do  with  the  con.servatlon 
of  t'fKxl  nei^'hborhoods,  the  building  of 
such  neighborhood.s.  and  the  building  of 
good  social  institutions  in  our  urban 
centers      It   also   has   something    to   du 


with   the  training   of   young  people  In 
work  habits. 

One  of  the  great  needs  today  h 
America  is  to  give  young  people  befon 
the  age  of  21  the  opportunity  to  derdoD 
work  habits  as  a  result  of  direct  expert. 
ence 

It  is  ver>'  difficult  for  a  young  man  U 
or  17  years  of  age  to  get  a  job.  Senaton 
may  say  that  the  program  la  not  tery 
good  In  the  meantime,  another  lOO.OQi 
or  200,000  young  men  between  the  tf^ 
of  17  and  21  become  unemployed  etcti 
year.  They  become  school  dropouta  or 
hnd  themselves  unable  to  adjust  to  the 
Industrialized,  urbanized  society  thit  \t 
growing  at  a  rapid  rate. 

One  can  simplify  Uie.se  things  all  he 
wLsht^;  millions  of  people  are  letrlaj 
rural  America  and  going  to  the  big  cities. 
Some  rural  families  come  to  the  bij 
cities  with  6.  7.  8.  9.  or  10  children.  They 
are  not  adjusted  to  urban  life. 

In  fact,  most  urbanites  are  not  ad- 
justed to  urban  life.  Mast  people  are 
iv)l  adjiLst^xl  t-<5  living  on  asphalt  or  con- 
cret-e  So  urban  life  becomes  a  problon. 
That  is  what  we  are  .stnMng  all  over 
.America. 

I  wonder  t<xiay  why  the  Senate,  which 
is  considered  to  be-  at  least,  among  our- 
selve.s — a  group  of  wise  and  prudent  men, 
has  not  been  able  t-o  see  what  is  happen- 
ing to  America  This  i.s  not  the  Amerie* 
of  the  thirties.  It  is  not  the  America  of 
the  forties,  or  of  the  fifties. 

When  I  arrivtxl  in  the  Senate,  the 
lx)pulatlon  of  the  country-  was  150  mil- 
lion Since  1949,  an  additional  44  mil- 
lion Americans  are  in  the  United  States. 
This  has  occurred  in  a  period  of  less  than 
16  years 

The  population  projection  shows  thtt 
by  the  year  198d  m  an  area  from  Boston 
to  Norfolk,  there  will  be  90  million  peo- 
ple in  one  continuous  city.  It  also  shows 
that  the  rural  jKipulation  will  be  halved. 
Many  p«'ople  who  come  from  the  runl 
areas  will  be  inexperienced  in  industrial- 
ized pursuits,  employment,  production, 
or  urbanized  living  It  is  in  those  areas 
and  groups  that  the  problems  arise 

The  Youth  Conservation  Corps  is  not 
an  answer  to  the  total  problem.  There 
are  no  longer  total  answers  to  total  prob- 
lems We  mu.st  live  with  these  problems 
and  work  with  them  There  never  hu 
been  a  quick,  easy  answer  to  any  prob- 
lem or  to  any  project  of  such  dimensioa 

A  measure  which  has  passed  this  body 
twice  and  which  has  a  record  of  succe« 
m  the  most  difhcult  years  in  our  history, 
is  the  .sort  of  measure  that  deserves  sup- 
port 

It  said  that  there  is  a  provision  In  the 
bill  that  a  person  must  be  referred  to 
the  corps.  One  cannot  get  a  position  to 
the  job  corps  uiiless  the  school  authori- 
ties say  that  he  can  no  longer  find  satl»- 
f action  of  his  needs  in  the  academic  or 
vocational  education  program  of  Uie 
school  system.  There  is  a  reason  for 
that  provision.  I  think  it  could  Just  U 
well  have  been  left  out,  but  there  is  rea- 
son for  it. 

Mr   TOWER      Mr   President,  will  tM 
Senator  yield ^ 
.     Mr.   HUMPHREY.     I  yield. 
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I  should  lilce  to  read 
"to  which  the  Senator  re- 
follows: 


Hr- 
;beprov 

Ml.  li-r  — 

-^t  sliall  be  accepted  for  enrollment 

*'  ''^nX  unless  the  local  school  authorl- 

"  **  «  Concluded  that  further  school  at- 

"•"     -  bv    such    person    in    any    regular 

23J^  tocatloniil,  or  training  program.  Is 

That  Provision  would  seem  to  imply 
Jriel^ould  take  people  who  are  un- 
Snablei  people  whom  the  school  au- 
'SStiMffil  to  train  in  the  regular  vo- 
iSjS^ltrainlng  programs,  and  try  to 
«dn  th(jm  m  the  proposed  program.  I 
JJJler  if  we  could  be  any  more  success- 

^ur  HtJMPHREY.  I  believe  I  can  be 
JSul  to  the  Senator.  The  Senator 
i^  Tekas  is  a  former  educator,  as  I 

*°T  conducted  a  vocational  education 
•jiininglprogram  in  my  State  which  in- 
Svfd  40  000  people.  I  conducted  an 
^t  education  program  In  my  SUte  for 
Trearslfiat  had  more  than  70,000  pebple 

The  reason  for  the  provision  to  which 
ft  havel  referred  is  that  there  should  be 
30  induilement  in  the  bill  for  young  peo- 
nifwhoj  ought  to  be  in  school  and  who 
c»n  propt  by  being  in  school  to  leave 

school.  [  r,       »        J 

I  am  Surprised  that  some  Senators  do 
not  knot-  that  sometimes  the  educat,>onal 
yrmm  ^  a  particular  community  does 
aol  fit  all  the  needs  of  a  particular  child. 
That  isjone  of  the  reasons  why  there 
cf  privbte  schools.  That  is  one  of  the 
Tssons^or  counseling.  That  is  one  of 
Ihe  reasons  for  community  services. 

■esident.  if  the  schools  met  every 
,  social,  and  academic  need  of 
jung   man   and   young   woman, 
luld  be  no  reason  to  have  any- 
_,  ^e.     But   there    are   plenty   of 
sdiools  today  that   do  not  meet  those 
seed*  , 

Ast  former  educator  of  a  sort — and  I 
claim  no  great  expertise  in  that  field — 
but  as  Jnc  wlio  has  spent  a  good  deal  of 
his  Un^e  with  young  people  and  as  a 
.eacheii,  I  assert  that  the  school  systems 
3[  America  can  well  examine  their  cur- 
rxulums.  They  can  well  examine  their 
•.eachirjg  programs  to  see  whether  or  not 
fearejdoinK  the  things  in  school  that 
ire  needed  to  be  done  in  order  to  train 
.Mnendans  for  the  1960's,  the  1970's,  and 
'iieyesirs  to  come. 

For  txampk',  people  have  said  that 
y<tng  people  should  attend  school  for 
Jmon^s.  Why?  Because  that  is  the 
way  grindfather  did  it.  Why?  Because 
'^e  bojB  and  pirls  were  needed  in  rural 
Amehci  on  the  farms  during  the  summer 
months] 

Todai  many  people  say  that  perhaps 
•^  schiol  year  ought  to  be  10  months. 
Many  t^ay  say  that  perhaps  the  whole 
Penod  df  education  ought  to  be  related 
Jitermi  of  patterns  of  family  life.  For 
oampl^,  larKe  numbers  of  industrial 
»orter^  get  their  vacation  periods  dur- 
38  the|winier.  and  not  the  summer. 
Ido)not  know  what  the  answers  to 
■^ose  fquestions  are.  but  I  know  one 
■■^:j  Today  children  do  not  have  ex- 
*c\iy  ihe  same  opportimities  that  they 


Mr. 

rocatio^ 
every 
■Jiere 
'iiing 


had  50  years  ago.  I  do  not  say  that 
they  are  better  or  worse.  I  say  that  the 
school  program  of  today  frequently  does 
not  meet  the  needs  of  each  and  every 
Individual  child.  The  good  educator  is 
the  one  who  imderstands  that. 

We  do  not  wish  a  program  that  would 
act  as  an  Inducement  or  an  enticement 
to  yoimg  men  or  young  women  to  leave 
school  when  the  school  me^ts  the  needs 
of  the  child  or  young  person. 

I  have  seen  young  men  in  my  college 
classrooms  who  would  have  been  better 
off  if  they  had  not  been  there. 

I  have  seen  them  studying  the  fine 
arts  and  the  humanities,  when  they 
should  have  been  in  vocational  or  tech- 
nical training. 

Mr.  President,  what  the  program  at- 
tempts to  do  is  to  face  the  facts  which 
the  Senator  from  Texas  and  other  Sena- 
tors know.  What  are  those  facts?  Last 
year  1  million  yoxmg  people  were  school 
dropouts  and  were  unemployed. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  yield. 
Mr.  TOWER.  I  concede  that  our  edu- 
cational system  does  not  completely  meet 
the  needs  of  every  student.  As  a  former 
educator,  I  had  many  young  people  hi  my 
classrooms  who  should  have  been  ap- 
prenticed in  Industry  or  who  should  have 
gone  into  vocational  training.  They 
were  not  prepared  to  do  college  work. 
They  did  not  have  the  ability  to  do  it. 

I  have  admired  the  British  system, 
which  channels  students  off  into  two 
different  directions  after  they  reach  a 
certain  age  and  are  tested.  Some  are 
sent  to  grammar  school;  others  are  sent 
to  vocational  training  centers  or  to  be 
apprenticed  in  Industry.  I  wish  we  had  a 
similar  system  in  our  country.  I  believe 
that  our  educational  system  has  been 
geared  to  mediocrity. 

We  ought  to  find  the  way  to  gear  our 
educational  system  to  the  needs  of  the 
students  and  their  intellectual  and  men- 
tal capabilities.  But  I  do  not  believe 
that  the  proposed  $412  million  youth  job 
corps  program  and  the  other  work  and 
related  programs  will  solve  this  ad- 
mittedly great  problem. 

Mr.    HUMPHREY.    First,    I    wish  to 
make  it  clear  that  I  have  a  high  regard 
and  respect  for  the  Senator  from  Texas, 
not  only  as  a  Senator,  but  also  as  an 
educator.    I  know  of  his  excellent  rec- 
ord.   Educators,    like    Senators,    some- 
times disagree  as  to  the  best  methods. 
They  even  disagree  on  the  textbooks  and 
reading  material  that  ought  to  be  used. 
It  seems  to  me  that  one  of  the  ap- 
parent needs  today  is  to  find  gainful  and 
useful  work  for  young  people  that  pri- 
vate industry  does  not  wish  to  provide 
for  many  reasons.    Frequently  summer 
work  is  undesirable  for  an  employer.    He 
must  readjust  his  entire  work  force.   To- 
day employers  are  not  hke  they  were  back 
In  grandfather's  time.    In  many  places 
employees  now  have  a  union  shop.     Em- 
ployers are  required  to  pay  fringe  bene- 
fits.  A  good  deal  more  bookkeeping  is  in- 
volved than  was  required  of  Humphrey's 
drugstore  60  years  ago. 

There  is  a  need  for  the  program,  not 
because  of  any  theory,  but  because  of 


the  fact  that  the  streets  of  America, 
even  in  areas  where  there  is  no  violence, 
are  crowded  with  young  men  and  women 
walking  around  aimlessly,  not  knowing 
what  to  do. 

If  someone  has  a  better  program  than 
the  one  proposed,  well  and  good. 

I  have  been  In  local  government.  I 
was  mayor  of  a  great  city.  I  found  that 
when  a  man  can  be  put  to  work  and 
given  some  training,  he  becomes  a 
better  citizen. 

But  apparently  it  Is  easier  to  build 
jails  and  reformatories  than  it  is  to  give 
young  men  an  opportunity  to  make 
something  out  of  their  lives. 

Having  been  a  youth  worker.  I  am 
proud  to  say,  a  Scoutmaster,  and  one 
who  has  worked  with  young  men  for  a 
long  time,  I  have  found  very  few  young 
men  who  are  really  bad  if  they  are  given 
an  opportunity. 

What  is  the  job  corps  program  for? 
It  will  not  make  doctors  of  them.  It 
might  make  Senators  of  them.  But  it 
will  not  make  accountants  or  profes- 
sional people. 

First,  the  program  would  provide  a 
young  person  with  something  to  do  that 
is  not  merely  make  believe  or  make  work. 
Most  of  us  are  parents.  Most  Senators 
in  this  body  ^ho  are  40  years  of  age  know 
that  when  they,  as  boys  or  girls,  were 
asked  to  do  something,  there  was  a  rea- 
son for  it.  It  was  necessary  either  to 
contribute  to  the  family  income  or  to  do 
chores  around  the  home  or  work  in  a 
business  or  shop.  What  do  we  do  today? 
Mothers  and  fathers  spend  half  their 
time  puzzling  about  what  they  are  going 
to  do  with  Johnny  now  that  he  is  out  of 
school.  Shall  they  send  him  to  camp  or 
see  if  he  can  get  a  paper  route,  in  order 
to  keep  him  busy?  Young  people  want  to 
do  something. 

One  of  the  reasons  why  the  Peace 
Corps  has  been  one  of  the  finest  programs 
of  this  Government  is  that  it  gives  young 
people  an  opportunity  to  do  something 
worthwhile.  The  proposed  Job  Corps 
will  be  effective  when  a  young  man  sees 
that  the  work  he  is  doing  is  needed  by  his 
country;  when  he  finds  out  he  can  get 
part-time  work  with  the  Government  or 
in  a  nonprofit  organization  and  contrib- 
ute to  the  welfare  of  his  community  and 
his  Nation;  when  he  can  work  in  a  wmi- 
munity  park  or  do  something  that  Is 
worthwhile. 

We  talk  about  cost.  I  remind  Sena- 
tors that  many  times  as  much  is  spent  in 
a  low-income  or  slum  community  as  is 
spent  in  a  high-income,  fully  employed 
community.  The  most  extravagant  and 
costly  community  in  the  country  today  is 
the  slimi  or  low-income  community.  I 
speak  from  facts  when  I  say  that  the  fire 
department  is  sent  into  a  low-income 
community  far  more  frequently  than  it 
is  sent  into  a  high-income  comm«fi^ty. 
The  pohce  department  is  sent  into  a  loW- 
income  or  slum  community  much  more 
frequently  than  into  a  high-income  com- 
munity. The  social  welfare  costs  for  a 
low-income  area  are  many  times  as  high 
as  for  a  high-income  district.  The  only 
people  who  can  afford  the  slums  are  the 

rich.  ...        It.       # 

As   a   former   mayor   of  the  city   oi 

Minneapolis,  I  can  say  that  the  wealthy 
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and  the  propertied  people  have  to  be 
taxed  to  maintain  the  slums  and  lujem- 
ployed  young  people  What  this  coun- 
try needs  1«  youn«  p«»ople  at  work  I 
thinJc  younK  pe  nAv  ouxht  to  start  out 
In  life  knowing  that  If  they  arp  to  rec^lvp 
help  from  their  Govt-rnment  or  their 
family  or  their  neighborhood  or  their 
community,  they  must  earn  it  If  that 
Is  old-time  politics  or  t-CDnomlcs,  so  be 
It.  I  think  it  is  t;o(xi  p<jlltics.  good  eco- 
nomics, and  good  sense 

I  suppose  there  will  bf  a  few  loafers 
and  freeloaders  They  are  found  in  any 
community. 

Under  the  bill,  ^he  program  will  in- 
volve 40.000  the  f^rst  vt-ar  and  100  000 
the  next  year.  If  the.se  American  youths 
are  given  a  chance  to  be  hired  and  put 
In  Jobs  in  the  Job  Corps.  40  000  the  first 
year  of  the  ages  betw>en  16  and  21.  and 
100,000  the  next  year.  It  will  be  the  wisest 
thing  ever  done  Then,  under  part  2. 
the  work  training  program,  agreements 
will  be  entered  into  with  States  and  local 
governments  to  pay  a  jiart  of  the  cost 
of  full-  or  part-time  employment  to  en- 
able the  younc  men  between  16  and  21 
to  continue  or  resume  their  education 
or  increase  their  employability  We  will 
be  making  another  wise  move  to  try  to 
give  our  young  men  and  women  the 
training  Incentive  they  need  at  this  stage 
of  life. 

I  shall  not  take  more  time  now  except 
to  say  that  we  hear  speech  after  speech 
on  the  floor  about  riots  and  disorder. 
I  have  heard  for  a  long  time,  as  a  parent, 
as  a  public  official,  as  one  interested  in 
youth  work,  that  young  people  today  are 
terrible  I  have  heard  lectures  and  ser- 
mons. I  have  heard  it  .said  that  they 
steal  hubcaps  They  have  nothing  else 
to  do. 

I  have  heard  that  they  steal  and  that 
they  engage  in  vandalism  I  do  not  con- 
done it.  but  I  remind  Senators  that  there 
was  a  time  when  we  stole,  or  "snitched" 
apples  from  a  grocery  store  When  we 
did  it.  it  generally  meant  that  we  did 
not  have  much  to  do  One  of  the  reme- 
dies generally  applied  was  the  switch. 
Generally  we  were  put  to  work 

I  am  glad  to  say  that  the  present  pro- 
gram Is  being  advocated  by  a  President 
who  understands  what  it  is  to  work. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY      I  yield. 

Mr.  TOWER.  In  Texas  we  did  not 
mess  around  with  anything  as  small  as 
apples.     We  stole  watermelons. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  The  Senator  had 
a  little  experience  with  that.  I  was 
probably  the  best  m  my  county  The 
watermelons  were  not  as  big  as  those  in 
Texas,  but  we  did  the  best  we  could  con- 
sidering what  we  had 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY    I  yield 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  can  tell  the  Senator 
why  the  situation  has  deteriorated  m 
the  last  40  years  It  is  because  we  do  not 
have  the  time-honored  institutions 
known  as  the  woodpile  and  the  wood- 
shed. The  woodpile  kept  the  boy  from 
getting  out  of  work,  and  the  woodshed 
provided  a  place  for  punishment. 


Mr  HUMPH RKV  Nowadays  we  have 
charcoal  bruiuettrs  and  ti;e  barbecue 
and  the  work  eonsusts  of  putting  uie 
charcoal  briquettes  into  the  barbecue  pit 
.Another  form  of  activity  Is  trying  out 
the  360-ho!-.st'p<^)wer  car  on  the  highways 

I  appeal  to  .some  of  my  con.ser\ati\e 
colleagues  to  apply  the  time-honored. 
tried,  true,  and  tested  old  solutions  to 
the  continuing  old  problems  I  have  the 
feeling  that  if  we  do  .so  we  shall  make  a 
great  contribution  not  only  to  the  wealth 
of  the  country  m  an  attack  upon  \)OV- 
erty.  but.  more  importantly,  an  attack 
upon  frustration  and  ho|)«-lessness  winch 
will  be  of  great  benefit  to  the  people 

I  intend  to  discuss  tins  bill  in  greater 
detail  tomorrow  It  i.s  a  good  bill  which 
merits  the  overwhelming  support  of  th-' 
Congress. 

Mr  JAVITS  Mr  President,  I  have 
listened  with  great  interest  and  plea-sure 
to  my  colleague  from  Minnesota,  who 
is  always  so  picturesque  and  interesting 
m  his  remarks. 

I  regret  to  state,  as  a  Member  who  .sat 
on  the  Comfmittee  on  Labor  and  Public 
Welfare,  that  I  wish  I  could  say  that  this 
bill  will  do  all  the  things  that  all  of  us 
would  like  to  .see  done  But  it  will  not. 
Under  $1  billion  is  provided  for  m  this 
bill  Jt  IS  not  going  to  be  able  to  do  much 
in  anj?  of  the  respects  that  we  all  want 
It  is  not  going  to  make  all  the  work  we 
would  like  to  see  for  the  boys  and  girls 
It  will  neitner  restore  the  woodshed  nor 
furnish  the  charcoal  briquettes.  It  will 
do  one  thing,  however,  in  terms  of  the 
purposefulness  of  a  piece  of  legislation 
It  will  direct  the  national  conscience  and 
attention  to  the  existence  of  poverty  and 
to  the  fact  that  we  have  every  reason — 
moral  and  m  policy — to  deal  with  it  on 
a  concerted  national  basis,  considering 
our  affluence  as  a  people  This  the  bill 
will  do.  and  tliat  is  w  hy  I  am  for  it  But, 
Mr  President,  there  is  much  to  be  done 
about  It,  and  I  hope  in  the  cour.se  of  our 
debate  that  we  will  do  things  that  need 
to  be  done 

Let  us  remember  that  dealing  with 
the  question  of  poverty  has  always  been 
considered  a  local  Job,  and  It  is  a  fact 
that  literally  billions  are  being  spent  on 
this  problem  very  wisely  by  private  phil- 
anthropic agencies  as  well  as  agencies  at 
all  levels  of  government. 

Let  us  also  remember  that  the  Federal 
Government  is  enx'aged  m  many  pro- 
grams directed  toward  approximately 
the  same  objtxrtive  Those  programs  in- 
clude a  wide  latitude  of  State-Federal 
grants-in-aid  programs  involving  serv- 
ices for  cluldren.  welfare,  old  age.  medi- 
cal assistance  for  the  aged,  aid  to  the 
blind  aid  to  dependent  children,  aid  to 
the  totally  and  permanentlv  disabled,  all 
of  which  involve  billions  of  dollars  of 
P'ederal  moneys. 

Indeed  as  shown  on  pages  76  and  77 
of  the  conmiittees  report,  there  are 
li.sted  programs  totalini;  $3I,H1 1  :^4n  000 
which  the  Federal  Government  is  ex- 
pending on  antipoverty  programs 

A  giMid  many  of  them  could  be  dis- 
counted and  It  would  still  leave  many 
billions  of  dollars 

The  imp^'^taiice  of  this  bill  is  that  for 
the  first  time  it  changes  the  national 
responsibility    and    national    conscience 


with  a  concerted  war  on  poverty    ■«* 
Is  all  to  the  good      I  b«'lleve  all  Aort 
cans  will  have  to  join  in  this  war    ith" 
war  that  will  take  years  to  Win  and  wiii 
require  good  organization 


win  the 


Mr     GORE      Mr     President. 
.Senator  yield? 

Mr    J.Wri'S       I  yield 

Mr  CJOHK  It  was  my  impreagion 
that  when  Congress  enacted  the  Pull  Ea 
ploymt-nt  Act  it  made  a  moral.  poUticti 
and  legal  commitment  with  respect  to 
employment  opportunities  Therefore 
although  I  expect  to  vote  for  the  bill 
small  a.->  it  is,  I  do  not  b«^lieve  it  repn- 
.sents  any  particular  innovation  in  prln- 
ciple 

Mr  JAVITS.  I  thoroughly  agree  with 
the  Senator  That  is  the  burden  of  whit 
I  am  trying  to  do.  I  thought  that  vt 
should  have  a  realistic  understanding  of 
w  liat  we  are  doing  I  am  now  coming  to 
my  next  point,  which  is  exactly  cotuo. 
nant  with  what  the  Senator  from  Ten- 
nes,-,eo  has  suggested.  In  other  words, 
the  means  are  very  important,  itislo- 
portant  that  the  war  on  poverty  be  or- 
gani/ed  m  sucii  a  way  that  it  can  go  on 
over  a  period  of  years  effectively  and 
ffnciently  with  the  use  of  relatively 
limited  resources — becau.se  we  realize 
that  the  resources  are  very  limited. 

I  believe  the  biggest  deficiency  in  the 
bill  is  the  lack  of  coordination  between 
the  p-ederal  Government  and  other  ele- 
ments of  our  society  which  are  working 
on  this  problem 

A  great  amouru  of  work  is  being  done 
in  the  private  .sector,  as  well  as  in  the 
public  sector  Tiie  great  danger  existi 
that  there  will  b<'  an  administrative  over- 
lap and  duplication,  and  that  money  and 
effort  will  be  rather  aimlessly  spent 

That  is  the  central  core  of  the  problem 
with  which  we  must  deal 

I  approve  of  dedicating  the  National 
Government  to  this  struggle  and  to  the 
winning  of  it.  just  as  I  a,PProved  of  the 
pni^ciple  of  dedicating  the  National  Gov- 
ernment to  the  war  on  unemployment, 
which  repre,sented  the  pledge  of  the  Pull 
Kmployment  Act 

The  idea  which  .seems  to  prevail 
among  those  who  brought  the  bill  to  lU 
is,  in  mv  judument,  somewhat  worrisome 
I  shall  prorxise  an  amendment  in  a  mo- 
ment, and  I  shall  discu.ss  it  The  amend- 
ment is  designed  to  deal  with  this 
problem 

ThM.se  who  brought  the  bill  to  us  in  all 
gwid  will — and  I  do  not  question  their 
sincerity— felt  that  the  thing  to  do  WM 
to  Jump  into  the  local  community,  and 
in  a  spectacular  fashion  deal  »1th  and 
cure  large  pockets  of  poverty  and  bring 
back  a  great  number  of  .school  dropouts, 
and  in  that  way  have  an  important  and 
major  effect   upon   tiie  country. 

It  .seems  to  me.  with  all  due  respect, 
that  while  this  course  involves  pyrotech- 
nics and  j>erhaps  is  good  for  politics,  It 
IS  not  particularly  fruitful  for  thoie 
whom  the  program  would  help,  and  to 
not  a  sober  proixvsal  with  respect  to 
what  could  be  done  in  mobilizing  for  the 
war      We  are  really  mobilizing  for  war. 

A  Kood  many  amendments  have  been 
added  to  the  bill,  and  I  am  happy  to 
.sav  that  they  were  added  They  buttrea 
what   we    are  doing   In   establishing  an 


4«fion  which  is  capable  of  waging 
'^^^iv  on  poverty  and  coordlnat- 
'^''^.prvthing  that  is  being  done  now. 
«  '  nSng  the  resources  in  key  places 
'^.;;"^tTnecessary  to  strengthen  the 
•^!^f  what  is  being  done. 
«  a-pver  I  f^nd  one  serious  deficiency 
"f/hiU      The  first  point  that  I  re- 
^^  to   is    covered    by    amendments 
'Shnow  require  close  integration  be- 
SeS  tlS  program  and  private  and  lo- 
i  governmental  agencies. 
*The  program  does   not  as  yet  tie  In 
H^uate  v^vith  the  States.  In  the  sense 
jSthe  DirecU^r  of  the  program   as  the 
f^Xno^-   ''■^'''^'-   ^'   ^^^horlzed  to 
"^^Im  directly  in  each  community  or 
^"^  dlrectlv  w'llh  private  philanthropic 
!^Twelfare"or.ani/Ations.  and  is  not  re- 
„mri  to  endeavor  to  develop  the  pro- 
STthrou.h  the  agencies  of  the  States 
JS  are  willing  to  develop  it  in  a  way 
»UsfacU)ry    to    the    Director    of    the 

''?Sne  that   is  a  great  mistake.     I 
^1  offer  an  amendment  to  deal  with 
Tt  problem      I  point  out.  in  order  to 
ofnw  the   wav    in    which    the   problem 
;^me  to  us.  that  even  in  the  youth  camp 
?aeram  which  the  Senator  from  Minne- 
Ja   Mr  HrMi'HREYl  has  been  discuss- 
w  there  was  not   taken  Into  account 
the'  fact    that    many    States— my    ow-n 
State  of  New  York,  the  State  of  Cali- 
fornia  and  the  State  of  Michigan,  for 
;.ampi,^already  have  youth  camps  In 
ow-ation  exactly  of  the  kind  proposed 
.rbe  authorized  in  the  bill.    It  would  be 
much  more  economical  for  the  Federal 
Government  and  a  great  deal  more  ef- 
ficient if  State   camps   were  expanded, 
uid  if  the  Director  were  able  to  enter 
m.un  agreements   with  States  to  accept 
.wme  of  the  young  people  that  he  wants 
t->  send  to  tho.se  camps  and  put  them  In 
the  exi!=ting  State  camps.    These  camps 
«ould  be  expanded  in  order  to  meet  the 
capacity  requirement's. 

It  was  only  after  we  went  Into  this 
pha,<;e  of  the  discu.ssion  that  an  amend- 
ment was  accented,  which  is  now  incor- 
porated in  section  107  of  the  bill,  to  that 
effect. 

The  amendment  which  I  shall  pro- 
pos(v_and  I  intend  to  call  it  up  in  due 
course— is  designed  to  deal  with  the 
fundamental  proeram  of  organizing  ef-\ 
fpclivelv  and  efficiently  for  the  assault 
on  poverty,  and  of  enlisting  the  States  as 
far  as  they  wi.sh  to  be  enlisted.  Thus, 
the  whole  prouram  would  not  revolve 
around  the  Director  in  Washington,  who, 
under  the  bill,  would  be  permitted  to  go 
into  anv  State  and  operate  with  any 
municipal  or  county  subdivision  or  with 
any  priv.-xte  acency  in  that  State  on  a 
Washinston-within-the-State  basis. 

My  amendment  provides  that  he  shall 
use  his  best  efforts  to  develop  State  plans 
in  carrvins  out  the  major  titles  of  the 
bill,  and  shall  utilize  State  agencies  and 
facilities,  whenever  and  wherever  prac- 
•Jcable.  either  at  the  initiation  of  the 
programs  or  in  the  course  thereof.  He 
IS  also  authorized  to  pay  the  expenses 
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Boiled  down,  this  means  that  the  anti- 
poverty  program  may  be  started  in  any 
State  without  the  consent  of  that  State, 
if  the  Director  feels  that  that  is  what  he 
wishes  to  do;  but  the  State  is  to  have  an 
opportunity  to  take  it  over  if  it  shows 
itself  able  to  do  it  and  the  Director  of 
the  program  finds  that  it  is  a  practicable 
arrangement. 

If  a  State  claims  that  it  is  ready  to 
take  over  the   program,   and  makes  a 
showing  that  it  is  able  to  handle  it.  the 
burden  of  proof  will  shift  to  the  Director 
of  the  program  to  show  that  he  has  a 
reason  why  he  cannot  or  should  not  turn 
it  over  to  the  State.    This  means  a  whole 
operation  under  a  particular  title  in  a 
proper  way  and  not  on  individual  appli- 
cations. ^^.  ^,, 
In  addition,  there  is  nothing  m  my 
amendment   which   would   prevent   the 
Director  from  moving  into  a  particular 
State  or  subdivision  of  the  State  or  in 
dealing  with  a  private  agency  within  a 
State,  before  the  State  has  an  opportu- 
nity to  assert  its  desire  to  operate  the 
program.    It  may  assert  that  desire  at  a 
later  time  than  when  the  program  is 
initiated.    The  program  would  go  right 
ahead  in  the  meantime. 

Hence,  both  purposes  are  served,  ihe 
States  will  conduct  the  program  withm 
their  own  borders  in  every  case  in  which 
they  can  do  so  practically,  the  Adminis- 
trator must  show  that  when  a  State  says 
it  can  and  he  says  it  cannot  the  State 
really  cannot  do  it  and  the  program  is 
not  held  up  by  State  operation  as  a  con- 
dition precedent. 

But  the  Administrator  is  m  no  w  ay  in- 
hibited There  is  no  condition  precedent 
to  his  going  into  any  State  and  begin- 
ning work  under  this  program.  He  knows 
that  nothing  can  be  held  up.  nothing  can 
,be  delayed,  nothing  can  be  thwarted  in 
the  way  of  active  work  which  he  feels  he 

As  one  goes  through  the  bill,  it  is  ex- 
pressly contemplated  in  almort  every 
part  of  the  bill  that  there  shall  be  State 
plans.  If  there  are  to  be  State  plans, 
then  a  State  ought  to  have  a  right  to  run 
those  plans,  if  it  can.  I  have  even  pro- 
vided that  if  it  can.  it  shall  be  v.ithin 
the  judgment  of  the  Administrator.  But 
It  is  a  fact  that  the  Administrator  will 
have  to  account  to  the  State  and  to  the 
President  if  he  claims  it  is  not  practical, 
and  a  State  claims  that  it  is. 

The  requirement  for  State  programs  or 
State  plans  occurs  in  every  section  of  the 
bUl-  the  work  training  plan,  section  113 
(a)  •  the  work  study  program,  section 
126'  title  II.  which  relates  to  community 
action,  contains  a  provision  for  allotment 
by  States,  which  is  section  203(a^  ;  sec- 
tion 209(a) ,  which  relates  to  action  even 
within  a  State,  as  between  urban  and 
rural  communities.  There,  too,  State 
plans  are  contemplated.  Section  210  is 
to  the  same  effect.    Section  311.  with  re- 


to  do  It,  a^  without  In  any  way  Imped- 
ing the  beginning  of  the  prt^ram  or  pre- 
venting the  Administrator  from  moving 
into  an  area  where  the  program  is  to  be 
carried  out  in  order  to  fulfill  the  naost 
urgent  needs  of  the  country  as  quickly 
as  possible. 

Where  there  is  a  program  whose  re- 
sources   are    essentially    seed    money, 
essentially   coordinating   money,   essen- 
tially money  devoted  to  the  dedication  of 
the  national  purpose,  the  war  on  poverty, 
rather  than  being  able  to  mount  a  com- 
plete antipoverty  program  itself— which 
it  is  clearly  admitted  the  bill  cannot  do- 
it seems  to  me  that  in  those  instances 
the  States  must  really  take  part  m  the 
program  in  an  important  way.    I  believe 
the  bill  does  not  provide  for  that.    My 
amendment  would  do  it  in  a  way,  which 
would  not  incur  the  argument  that  it 
would  delay,  frustrate,  or  stop  anything 
at  any  time,  when  the  States  are  fully 
introduced  into  the  administration  of  the 

program.  _  , 

The  leading  welfare  programs  financed 
by   the   Federal   Government,   together 
with  the  States,  are  State  administered 
That  applies  to  the  Kerr-Mills  medical 
care  for  the  aged;  old  age  assistance;  aid 
to  dependent  children;   maternal  child 
health  service;  crippled  children's  serv- 
ice-   child  welfare  service;   aid   to   the 
blind-    aid  to  the  disabled;   unemploy- 
ment  compensation;    the   various   pro- 
grams for  migratory  labor;    social   se- 
curity  and  the  public  assistance  pro- 
grams.   All  of  these  programs  are  State 
administered.  ^     , , 

It  seems  to  me  that  what  we  should 
seek  to  do  with  this  program,  within  its 
ambit  of  what  it  is  capable  of  doing,  is 
to  give  it  the  most  competent  organi- 
zation, so  that  it  may  proceed  with  the 
best  possible  effect. 

There  is  grave  danger  that  if  the  aa- 
ministration    of   the    program   and   its 
supervision  are  concentrated  on  the  na- 
tional level   alone,   it  will  break  down 
through  the  sheer  inability  of  the  bu- 
reaucracy to  give  it  the  supervision  which 
it  requires,  and  that  it  will  break  down 
through   the   sheer   lack   of   selectivity 
which  comes  from  trying  to  look  at  the 
whole  United  States  in  the  mass  from 
right  here  in  Washington.    It  will  break 
down  by  too  much  of  the  burden  of  super- 
vision, throwing  it  upon  local  and  private 
agencies,  without  a  State  intermediary, 
and   therefore    becoming    an    uncoordi- 
nated program  without  reference  to  its 
basic,  central  purpose.  ^    *  ^v,^ 

It  is  Very  much  to  the  interest  of  the 
program  itself  that  it  should  have,  where 
practicable— and  that  is  the  only  toing 
I  provide— a  firm,  fundamental  State 
base  This  will  be  very  good  for  the 
success  of  the  program  and  very  good  for 
those  in  the  country  who  would  benefit 
from  it.  ,  .    ,,  . 

The  argument  is  made   against  this 


to  the  same  effect.    Section  31  .  with  re-       ^^  "^^'^J'^-j^t  jt^ii  place  the  burden 
lation  to  migrant  agricuuural  worker,     a-ndrnen^  tlmt  it^U  p^^^         ^^^^  ^^ 


calis  for  State  plans.    Section  603 (a>    as 
to  the  domestic  Peace  Corps,  calls  for 

State  plans.  o*„fo 

Throughout  the  bill,  the  ijea  of  State 


IS  also  authorized  to  pay  ine  expeusco         inruusnuut  ...v.  — •  ""  „   .  ^^  ^^ 

the  State  agencies  incur  in  performing  plans  Is  frequen   y  ^^vanced^  But^t^s 

this  function   and   to   render  technical  not    coupled    with    an    op^t^^^^ 

assistance  to  help  them  get  ready  to  per-  ^P^^^^J^Ln,  i?Te1Ste  is  able 

form  those  functions.  otai-c  o**" 


of  proof  on  the  Administrator,  that  he 
will  have  to  demonstrate,  where  he  re-- 
fuses to  turn  anything  over  to  a  Sta^; 
although  the  State  is  asking  for  it  that 
it  is  impracticable  on  the  part  of  the 
State.  This  is  a  burden  which,  in  the 
interest  of  the  efficiency  of  the  Progrwn 
the  Administrator  should  bear.    This  is 
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no  different  from  many  Federal -State 
programs  which  cannot  be  started  In  a 
State  unless  the  consent  of  the  State 
and  the  State  administration  has  been 
obtained. 

It  Is  a  little  difficult  to  see  how  this 
program  could  be  pursued  In  a  State 
which  was  really  hostile  to  It.  or  where 
the  State  government  was  really  hostile 
to  It. 

Therefore.  I  believe  that  In  opposing 
the  amendment,  those  who  testified  be- 
fore us.  Including  the  prospective  Admin- 
istrator. Mr.  Shrlver.  were  really  tlltlnK 
at  windmills.  Nonetheless,  I  believe  the 
Senate  has  to  face  its  responsibility  as 
to  how  It  wants  the  program  to  be  run 
It  is  a  new  program  in  the  sense  that  it 
is  a  coordinated  attack  on  poverty  on  the 
national  level.  We  ought  to  realize  that 
such  a  coordinated  attack,  designed  Uj 
arouse  the  national  conscience,  can  be 
extremely  helpful  by  providing  at  all  lev- 
els of  government,  as  well  as  at  the  level 
of  private  initiative,  a  program  which 
will  be  most  helpful  and  coordinated 

Therefore  to  bypass  the  States  would 
be  a  great  mistake  I  know  It  will  not  be 
possible  to  get  every  State  In  a  positioi^ 
where  It  wiU  assume  this  responsibility: 
but  we  also  know  that  many  States  will 
For  example.  I  am  sure  that  my  own 
State  of  New  York  will,  and  that  it  will 
be  of  tremendous  benefit  to  the  program 
I  do  not  argue  that  politics  at  the  Na- 
tional level  is  nonexistent,  or  politics  at 
the  State  level.  Naturally,  there  will  be 
some  political  considerations  in  any  pro- 
gram which  is  operated  through  the  Pub- 
lic Treasury.  The  important  thing  is 
that  In  matters  of  welfare,  so  far  as  it  is 
humanly  possible  to  get  them  down  to  a 
more  local  level  than  Washington,  there 
Is  a  greater  degree  of  responsiveness  and 
of  local  initiative  than  in  the  amorphou.s 
community  which  is  Washington 

As  a  practical  matter,  no  national  ad- 
ministration is  likely  to  be  defeated  on  an 
Issue  which  arises  under  a  program  of 
this  character,  unless  it  is  of  some  unu- 
sual magnitude  and  public  Intere.st  But 
a  State  administration  could  easily  be 
defeated  on  an  issue  which  ari.ses  under 
a  program  of  exactly  this  type,  or  it  could 
be  elected  on  such  a  basis  That  is  all  to 
the  good,  rather  than  the  bad 

So  In  summary,  this  is  a  very  desirajale 
national  move.  I  do  not  see  it  as  curing 
poverty  In  the  United  States  It  is  the 
beginning  of  a  war  which  we  hope  to  win, 
and  which  I  think  we  have  a  good  chance 
to  win.  a  war  which  we  ought  to  approach 
on  a  national  basis. 

But  in  order  to  do  what  we  wish  to  do. 
in  order  to  realize  our  objective,  we  must 
take  precaution  to  see  that  the  program 
Is  closely  knit,  well  put  together,  well  ad- 
ministered. This  can  be  best  obtained 
by  having  administration,  where  at  all 
possible,  at  the  State  level,  followed  at 
the  local  levels  of  government. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  much  interested  to 
learn  that  editorial  opinion  upon  this 
subject  has  generally  adopted  the  ideas 
which  I  have  just  laid  before  the  Senate. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  leading 
editorial  In  the  New  York  Times  of  July 
21,  entitled  'Debate  Over  Poverty,  " 
which  carries  out  every  concept  that  I 


have  just  advanced  to  the  Senate,  may  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Hecorp, 
as  follows 

Debate  Over   Povthtt 

Senate  conservatives  led  by  B.*rkt  M  0<>U)- 
WATCR  are  mustering  their  fnrres  for  a 
counterattack  against  the  admtnl.stratlon'B 
request  for  t962  5  million  to  conduct  Its  war 
on  poverty  .Senator  OfiLDWATia  and  his 
ri.mrade  in  arms.  Senator  John  O  Tower,  of 
Texas,  served  notice  of  their  opp<.>sltlori  by 
voting  attainst  the  aiitl^xiiverty  program  In 
the  Labor  Committee,  and  they  will  now 
carry  their  fight  against  "handouts"  and  the 
'In.stltutlonallzatlon  of  poverty"  to  the  Sen- 
ate floor 

The  administration's  antlpoverty  bill  has 
1:3  .sh ortcuminKs.  but  Mr  Ooldviiatcr  s 
criticisms  do  not  moJte  .sense  Handouts  are 
conspicuously  absent  In  the  projKJsed  Job 
Corps,  which  will  give  basic  education  and 
Work  experience  to  teenagers,  and  In  the 
work-study  program,  which  will  enable 
promising  youngsters  to  go  to  college  The 
specter  of  Increasing  Federal  control  cannot 
be  reconciled  with  the  jirogram's  emphasis 
on  commuiilty  action  with  Government  aid 
specifically  channeled  and  di.strlbuted  by 
local  groups  These  projects  will  account  for 
most  of  the  funds  being  sought  by  the  ad- 
ministration 

Far  from  being  wasteful  or  overly  ambi- 
tious, the  antlpoverty  program  Is  we  believe. 
too  small  and  tcxi  limited  to  cope  effectively 
with  the  problem  The  whole  Idea  of  open- 
ing up  opportunities  to^  get  people  ofT  relief 
and  out  of  the  rut  of  poverty  calls  for  much 
greater  stress  on  education  and  expansion  of 
other  needed  public  servues  llie  program 
will  also  demand  gre.iter  Im.iglnatlon  In  ex- 
pUjrlng  techniques  that  c.in  furnish  work 
training  and  education  to  those  who  are 
deficient  In  discipline  and  skills 

The  administration's  plan  represents  the 
bare  beginning  of  an  a&sault  against  poverty 
It  Is  essential  to  make  an  initial  commitment 
to  eradicate  the  tangled  and  stubborn  roots 
that  have  kept  so  many  people  from  sharing 
In  the  Nations  prosperity  The  debate  will 
serve  little  purpose  If  the  Kepubllcans  sim- 
ply seek  to  oppose  the  administration's  pro- 
gram Debate  will  be  meaningful,  however. 
If  It  focuses  on  the  flaw.s-  the  lack  of  any 
statistical  criteria  to  evaluate  projects,  the 
gaps  In  education  and  training,  the  duplica- 
tion of  effort  -that  will  handicap  the  antl- 
p<jverty  campaign  Even  more  Important, 
the  war  on  poverty  depends  on  unity  between 
Federal,  local  and  private  bodies  and  avoid- 
ance of  nam.iwly  partl.sj\n  discord 

Mr.  CARl^ON  Mr  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  New  York  yield '' 

Mr   JAVITS      I  am  glad  to  yield. 

Mr.  CARLSON  I  have  li.stened  with 
interest  to  the  di-scussion  of  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  New  York  in  re- 
gard to  the  operation  of  the  pending 
legislation  as  it  affects  State.s. 

As  a  former  Governor  of  a  State.  I 
am  concerned  about  the  proposals  In 
this  particular  piece  of  proposed  leg- 
islation, for  while  there  are  indications 
in  It  that  the  States  will  be  consulted, 
I  do  not  find  any  specific  language  which 
ties  It  into  State  operations  Therefore. 
I  was  wondering  what  suggestion  the 
Senator  from  New  York  might  have 
which  would  tie  thi.s  into  a  State  pro- 
gram which  IS  not  in  the  bill 

Mr  JAVITS  I  should  like  to  read 
the  amendment  which  I  propose  to  call 


particular  bill,  which  i.  ^ 


up  to   this 
follows: 

In  carrying  out   the  provlslqp,  of  «»-. 
and  C  of  title  I.  part  A  of  title  n  b-T^  ' 
B  of   title  III.—  •■•>P«t 

Those  are  the  major  money  on^r«t4-^ 
parts  of  the  bill—  »^™uv«i 

the  Director  shall  establish  procedures  .ku 

shall  facilitate  efTectlve  partlclpstlon  cf^ 

States  In  programs  assisted  under  such  pj? 


In    pursuance  thereof  he  shall 


efforts   to  develop   State  plans  to 


use  his  b«t 


'^nj  o« 


the  pr  _^^ 

State  agencies  and  facilities  In  the  ^mu? 
tratlun  of  such  parts  whenever  and  whirwl! 
practicable,  either  at  the  InltUtlon  (OaH^ 
grama  under  such  parts  or  In  the  oook 
there<5f  Procedures  established  by  \bt^ 
rector  shall  Include  provision  f or  th«  ?•! 
ferral  of  applications  for  assistance  uate 
such  parU  to  the  Governor  of  each  State  tf 
fected.  or  his  designee,  for  such  oooajitti 
as  he  may  deem  appropriate  In  cas«  m 
otherwise  provided  for  In  this  tuheecUoB 
■  b ;  The  Director  Is  authorized  to  nuki 
grants  to  or  to  contract  with  SUtes  toA  ia. 
pr<iprlate  State  agencies  fqr  the  payment  oJ 
the  expenses  of  such  agencies  In  perfonalM 
their  functions  under  subsection  (a)  hsnef 
and  for  the  purpose  of  providing  techalol 
assistance  to  State  and  local  govemmoit 
agencies  In  developing,  conducting,  tad  id- 
ministering  programs  under  the  parti  tt 
this  Act  listed  In  subsection  (a). 

What  that  does,  if  the  Senator  will 
allow  me  to  explain  it  to  him  for  a  mo- 
ment. IS  to  chart  a  middle  course  be- 
tween those  who  would  have  us  prohibit 
the  program  from  entering  a  State  un- 
le.ss  that  State  agrees  and  takes  it  over, 
and  those  who  would  have  us  agree  that 
the  Administrator  shall  conduct  it  from 
Washington,  enlisting  the  States  only  u 
he  might  consider  desirable.  The  mid- 
dle ground  is  that  we  put  the  burden  of 
proof  upon  the  Director  that  if  State  A. 
for  example,  says.  "We  are  ready  to 
take  over."  and  the  Director  sajrs.  "No, 
you  are  not,"  when  he  comes  around 
for  money  or  authority,  he  will  have  to 
account  to  us,  or  to  the  President.  The 
bill  calls  for  it.  But  the  burden  of  proof 
will  be  on  him,  if  he  denies  State  A  the 
right  to  take  over  a  program  when  it 
says  it  is  ready  to  take  it  over.  On  the 
other  hand,  it  would  not  prevent  him 
from  going  to  State  A  and  operatlnj 
there  under  the  program,  until  such 
time  as  the  State  says  that  it  is  ready  to 
take  it  over 

That  Ls  the  middle  ground  I  have 
tried  to  chart. 

Mr  CARl^ON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  New  York  yield  fur- 
ther? 

Mr.  JAVITS.    I  am  glad  to  yield. 

Mr  CARLSON.  As  I  stated.  I  have 
not  read  the  hearings.  I  am  not  famil- 
iar with  the  complete  import  of  the  lan- 
guage. I  know  the  purpose  and  intent 
of  the  proposed  legislation.  But,  under 
the  bill,  what  would  be  the  position  of 
the  Governor  of  a  State?  Would  he 
have  any  authority  whatever  unless  the 
Director  of  the  particular  agency  or  pro- 
gram wished  to  corisult  him? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  He  would  have  no  au- 
thority to  take  over  one  of  these  pro- 
grams unless  the  Director  wished  to  turn 
It  over  to  him.  unless  an  amendment 
such    as    mine    is    adopted.     The  only 


l9Si 

j-»»  nn  the  Director  is  contained  in 
'^209. a)  of  the  biU.  on  page  71 
•**^  ^nltor  will  turn  to  It.  it  will 
^,*^hif  understand  what  is  in  the  bill. 
^.f^eaS  it'  because  it  is  really  the 
jTi^SSage'ln  the  bill  on  the  sub- 
ject 
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!l;     Director    shall    establish    procedures 
?t  win   facilitate   effective   participation 
,blch  *^'^'^jpj,    „^  community    action    pro- 

That  is  the  major  money  expenditure 

I  nf  the  bill,  which  involves  about  a 

S^°of  the  bill  in  money  expenditure- 

r^h  orocedures  shall  include  provision  for 
^  tferfal  of  applications  for  assistance  un- 
*"tf  n^rt  to  the  Governor  of  each  State 
f!L,^  or  his  designee,  for  such  comments 
"h,  mav  deem  appropriate. 
""  ^he  Director  Is  authorized  to  make 
!j'  to  or  to  contract  with,  appropriate 
f!r,^  aeencles  for  the  payment  of  the  ex- 
!S^1f  such  agencies  In  providing  technl- 
'*r!lli8tance  w  communlUeE  In  developing. 
iSctmg.  and  administering  community 
Ktlon  programs. 

That  is  what  is  In  the  bill  now.  We 
y^  proposed  to  change  that  by  insert; 
w  a  section  containing  everything  it 
Ztains  plus  requirements,  the  man- 
date on  the  Director's  prograin.  to  turn 
over  programs  for  State  operation  on  the 
request  of  a  State  when  the  Director  con- 
siders the   State    administration   to   be 

''^'  CARLSON.  As  I  mentioned  earli- 
er many  of  us  have  worked  with,  co- 
operated with,  and  taken  complete  action 
on  Federal-State  programs. 

As  a  former  Governor  of  a  State,  who 
was  an  elected  official  of  the  people,  it 
aeems  to  me  that  in  passing  this  proposed 
legislation,  we  should  be  certain  that  the 
Governor  of  a  State  is  not  bypassed,  be- 
cause after  all.  he  has  a  great  personal 
and  official  interest  in  a  program  which 
would  be  in  behalf  of  the  people  who  are 
m  need  of  aid  in  his  State— the  poverty 
program,  if  I  may  use  those  words. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  Senator  from 
New  York  has  made  a  suggestion  which 
has  great  merit. 

Mr   JAVITS.     I   am  grateful  to  the 
Senator    Lot  me  tell  him  that  others  are 
probably  seeking   to  substitute  for  my 
amendment  an  absolute  condlUon  Prece- 
dent for  State  admirustration.    I  would 
oppose  such  a  provision  in  what  I  con- 
sider to  be  an  antlpoverty  program.    I 
beUeve  that  the  middle  ground  of  letting 
the  Director  go  in,  but  requiring  him  to 
show  cause,  as  it  were,  why  he  should 
not  turn  the  program  over  to  a  State  on 
the  request  of  a  State,  is  the  best  plan  to 
keep  away  from  the  arg\mient  that  poor 
people  will  not  be  helped  because  of  the 
obduracy  of  some  State.     At  the  same 
time,  it  would  not  deny  to  a  State  the  op« 
portunity  to  take  over  a  program  if  It 
IS  fnlly  able  to  take  it  over  effectively. 

Mr  CARLSpN.  If  the  Senator  from 
New  York  will  permit  me.  I  would  agree 
with  him  in  that  latter  statement,  but  I 
assure  the  Senator  from  New  York  that 
there  are  many  States  that  would  be  will- 
ing to  cooperate  effectively  in  a  program 
of  this  type. 

Mr  JAVITS.  The  amendment  I  have 
proposed  would  result  in  a  large  part  of 


this  program  being  under  State  adrnin- 
Istratlon  In  a  relatively  short  period  of 
time.  As  always  happens  in  these  pro- 
grams, the  States  take  over  slowly  when 
there  Is  not  much  enthusiasm  for  a  pro- 
gram. In  this  case,  they  could  move  as 
fast  as  1  year.  Most  of  the  States  which 
took  over  the  program  which  was  offered 
to  them  have  moved  within  1  year. 


PRESIDENT  OF  NEW  YORK  STOCK 
EXCHANGE      OPPOSED      TO      IN- 
TEREST EQUALIZATION  TAX 
Mr   JAVITS.    Mr.  President.  I  would 
like  ti)  call  to  the  attention  of  the  Senate 
an  article  which  appeared  in  the  July 
6    1964.  issue  of  the  New  York  Times 
indicating  the  strong  opposition  of  Keith 
Punston.   president    of   the   New   York 
Stock  Exchange,  to  H.R.  8000.  the  In- 
terest equalization  tax  bill. 

Mr  Funston  bases  his  opposition  on 
the  grounds  that  the  measure  would  be 
Ineffective  as  a  remedy  for  our  balance- 
of-payments  problem  and  that  it  would 
discriminate  against  stocks. 

As  positive  alternatives  to  the  tax  pro- 
posal he  proposes  two  excellent  alterna- 
tives' Pull  Implementation  by  the  Con- 
gress" and  the  administration  of  the  rec- 
ommendations of  the  Presidential  Task 
Force  on  the  Balance  of  Payments- 
otherwise  known  as  the  Fowler  Commit- 
tee—and. If  It  becomes  necessary,  a  voi- 
imtary  capital  issues  committee. 

As  my  colleagues  know.  I  am  opposed 
to  the  proposed  tax.  I  do  not  believe 
that  It  would  work,  or  that  there  is  con- 
tinued justification  for  the  measure. 
Should  a  new  balance -of -payments 
emergency  arise  in  the  future  a  much 
more  effective  approach  would  be 
needed.  A  capital  issues  committee. 
would,  in  my  view,  and  in  the  view  of  a 
great  many  members  of  the  financial 
Community,  do  the  job  with  far  greater 
effectiveness. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  New 
York  Times  article,  as  well  as  my  July  ^ 
statement  before  the  Senate  Firiance 
Committee  on  H.R.  8000.  may  be  prtated 
In  the  Record  at  the  conclusion  of  my 
remarks.  ^^        ... 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
and  the  statement  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 
[From  the  New  York  Times.   July   6.   1964] 

FimBTON     JOINS    THOS.    OPPOSING     INTEREST- 

EQUALizATiON  Tax  Bill 
(By  Vartanlg  G.  Vartan) 
Keith  Funston.  president  of  the  New  York 
Stock  Exchange,  has  joined  the  parade  of 
?^p^eSng  Congress'to  reject  the  Interest- 
Squallzatlon  tax  bill.  The  proposed  tax 
which  already  has  cleared  the  House,  would 
be  levied  on  foreign  securities  purchased  by 
Americans  from  foreigners. 

The  graduated  tax  scale  runs  up  15  per- 
cent. The  bin  te  being  pushed  by  the  John- 
son administration.  .  „  „# 
Mr  Funston  made  known  the  views  of 
the  blK  board  over  the  weekend  In  a  state- 
men?  llSl^lth  the  senate  Finance  Comr^t- 
tee  The  committee  completed  public  hear- 
ings last  week  on  the  legislation. 

An  exchange  spokesman  said  that  Mr  J^in- 
ston  who  did  not  appear  In  person  In  Wash- 
JSSi^  was  on  the  west  coast  last  week  on 
a  business  and  vacation  trip. 


TWO  objections 

Mr  Punston  oppoeed  the  tax  on  two  chief 

points.    He  said  It  would  be  iJ^effectlve  a*  a 

remedy  for  the  balance-of -payments  deficit 

aSS  also  that  It  would  discriminate  against 

"Tn'^place  of  the  proposed  bill,  he  urged 
CongrWs  and  the  administration  to  give  lull 
support  to  recommendations  In  Uie  Presl- 
denUal  task  force  report  on  the  balance  of 

^S.^S^necessary.  Mr.  Funston  said  a  vol- 
untary capital  issues  committee  could  be  set 
up  to  screen  capital  Issues  coming  to  the 
U.S.  market  from  abroad. 

in  his  statement,  he  scored  the  tax  blu 
for  being  "out  of  step  with  the  trend  toward 
international  cooperation,  inconsistent  with 
other  US.  policies  In  the  International  field 
ar^  alien  to  our  own  history  of  promoting 
free  capital  movement." 

AIMED    AT    DETICrr 

The  Idea  behind  the  proposed  legislation 
is  that  by  cutting  down  on  the  sales  of  for- 
eign stocls  and  bonds  In  the  ^S^^^mar^^ 
It  would  reduce  the  payment*  deficit.  This 
is  the  gap  between  the  amount  of  funds  flow- 
ing out  of  the  country  and  amount  return- 

^"^The  bUl  would  levy  a  tax  during  the  period 
from  July  19,  1963.  to  December  31, 1965.  One 
impact  of  the  proposal  already  has  been  to 
lower  the  market  prices  of  many  fore  gn  se- 
curities In  this  country  and  to  curtail  sub- 
stantial trading  In  these  Issues. 

•■The   tax   should   not  be   passed,   even   as 
a  temporary  measure."  the  exchange  presl- 

'^^•''paSge  would  offer  only  limited  relief  to 
our  balance-of-payments  position  while  Im- 
posing restrictions  on  VS.  capital  at  a  time 
when  we  are  encouraging  others  to  open  their 
capital  markets  to  foreigners." 

"Enactment  of  this  tax."  he  added  "will 
serve  as  a  precedent  for  any  country  to  jusUfy 
imposing  or  continuing  restrictions  on  capi- 
tal flows  and  raise  questions  about  U.S.  in- 
tentions in  the  whole  payments  area. 


Statement  by  Senator  Javits 
I  appreciate  the  opportunity  to  testify  be- 
fore this  committee  In  opposition  to  HJl. 
8000.  the  interest  equalization  tax  bill,  a 
measure  which  Is  of  particular  l^fej-est  to 
me  and  to  the  New  York  flnanclal  com- 
munity, and  which  has  a  critical  bearing  on 
the  national  economy.  ,  *v,,,  ^^oq 

Let  me  make  It  clear  that  I  feel  this  meas- 
ure is  nothing  more  than  a  new  l^d  of  pro- 
tective tariff  which  when  enacted  wUl  not 
only  be  Incapable  of  doing  the  job  "Jf  Re- 
sumed to  do.  but  which  can  have  a  deleterl- 
o^lieot  on  the  role  of  the  United  States  as 
the  flnanclal  center  of  the  world^  ^I  alw 
agree  with  the  conclusions  of  many  experts 
that  there  Is  no  present  emergency,  and  that 
there  are  alternatives  better  able  to  reduce 
our  imbalance  of  International  payments  If 
IZ  emergency  arose.  Of  these  alternatives. 
iZZe  fhat'the  creation  of  a  capltel  Usues 
committee,  under  the  guidance  of  the  Treas- 
urv   would  be  most  effective. 

Since  the  President's  balance-of-payments 
messaee  last  July.  I  have  repeatedly  ad- 
SeS  my"  if  to  this  subject.  I  woul^ -°- 
like  to  summarize  my  position  on  the  blll^ 

1  I  believe  that  the  tax  Is  a  new  protec- 
tive tariff  designed  to  limit  the  Importation 
of  foreign  securities.  Viewed  from  the  op- 
po6l?e  point  of  View  It  is  a  duty  on  exporte 
Sf  private  capital  for  i°^««^«^*  ^^'^^ 
This  is  a  significant  departure  from  our 
Sdltlonal  poucles  regarding  tbe  free  flow  o 
capital  and  our  postwar  multilateral  ap- 
proach. Asslgnlflcant.  infact.aswouldbe 
a  return  to  high  Protective  tariffs  on  U.S. 

imports  regarding  o^  ""^""'^f'*  *°  ^V  a 
allze  world  trade.  We  would  be  wttlng  a 
very  bad  example  to  the  other  countries  of 
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the  Weatem  World  which  we  have  ur^ed  to 
reduce  their  International  trade  barriers  and 
to  maintain,  as  much  as  pusalble.  the  hlghly 
deslrable  goal  of  freer  flowing  capital  and  ex- 
change of  goods  and  services  between  friendly 
countries. 

2.  This  tax  would  be  an  exchange  control 
of  limited  capacity  It  would  be  a  tax  specif- 
ically designed  to  control  and  restrict.  It 
would  delegate  to  the  President  discretionary 
powers  of  application  arul  exemption 

3.  As  Indicated  In  Secretary  Dillon's  letter 
to  me  of  May  28.  1963.  an  Increase  In  US 
long-term  Interest  rates — which  would  be 
the  effect  of  the  proposed  tax  on  forelt?n  In- 
vestors— would  not  achieve  the  basic  objec- 
tive of  this  mea.sure  The  Secretary  stated 
"even  If  long-term  Interest  rates  nwe  above 
those  In  Europe  and  Japan,  we  wmild  expect 
foreign  governments  and  corporatlorLs.  par- 
ticularly those  needlni?  relatively  l<\ri?e 
amounts  of  money,  to  resort  to  the  highly  de- 
veloped U  S  market  " 

Even  after  a  1 -percent  Increase  In  the 
Interest  cost  to  foreign  borrowers  In  the  U  S 
market  It  will  still  be  cheaper  'jr  as  cheap, 
to  borrow  here  as  in  mis:  European  coun- 
tries. "Underwriting  costs  in  Europe,  for 
e.xample.  are  considerably  higher  than  in  the 
United  States  so  that  even  with  the  tax.  bor- 
rowing In  the  United  State.';  may  be  more 
attractive  than  borrowing  el.sewhere 

Furthermore,  a  decre.i.se  In  US  capital 
supplied  to  foreign  markets  will  result  In  an 
Increase  In  demand  for  foreign  capital  and  a 
pressure  for  higher  Interest  rates  abroad 
While  the  interest  rate  spread  between  the 
United  States  and  Europe  initially  would  be 
reduced  by  about  one  percentage  point  under 
the  bill,  the  spread  pr.  .bably  would  return 
to  approximately  Its  pretax  size  after  the 
offsetting  increase  In  foreign  rates  that  would 
likely  result. 

4.  Still  valid  t<;)d.\y  are  the  sentiments  ex- 
pressed in  a  September  1,  1963  New  York 
Times  editorial:  'The  tax  Is  difficult  to 
reconcile  with  President  Kennedys  asser- 
tions that  the  present  t<\x  st.'ucture  must  be 
simplified  and  tr.\de  barriers  reduced  The 
addition  of  the  tax  would  i-omplicate  the  tax 
structure  and  wo^Ud  establish  a  tariff  on 
capital,  putting  Into  effert  a  two  price  svs- 
tem  for  funds.  And  dfsplte  the  administra- 
tion's claims  that  the  tax  win  not  interfere 
with  the  workings  of  the  free  market.  It  is 
clearly  a  form  of  control  " 

5    The  exemptions  provided  for  In  the  bill 
exclude  from  the  t.ix  the  major  are;vs  of  capi- 
tal  outflow,   taxing  .mly  a   relatively    Insig- 
nificant total  of  transactions — about   10  per- 
cent of  total  private  US    capital  exp<irts  ac- 
coding  to  careful  estimates  rf  the  A.ss<x-la- 
tlon  of  Stock  Exchange  Firms      These  would 
Include   the  purch.tse  of   f   reign  stocks   and 
the  purchase   of   new   foreign   b<jnds    (other 
than    Canadian,    which    are    exempt  i    where 
the  borrower  is  precluded  from  obtaining  the 
funds    from    a    bank       Since    most    lending 
abroad — and     for     t^e     most     part     foreign 
bonds — are   purch.isect- by   US    institutional 
investors    such    as    b.ink*;     Insurance    com- 
panies and  the  like,  the  net  effect  is  ti  per- 
mit banks  to  lend  mmey  abroad  tax  free,  but 
to  deny  to  the  other  institutional   investors 
the   same    right       The    foreign    borrower    Is 
■  funneled"   into   the   bank    loan   route       In- 
terestingly,   US     bank    loans    to    foreigners 
have  Increased  since   the   tax  was  pn  p<,sed 
Preliminary   Treasury     C'  mmerce    and    FRB 
figures  indicate  that  commercial  bank  loicns 
to  foreigners  have  more  th.m   tripled     from 
approximately  MOO  million   m    I96'2  'o  »l  28 
billion  In  1963     I  might  ,iLso  add  that  direct 
Investments  which  are  exempt  from  the  tax, 
harve  exceeded  the  net  outflow  caused  by  new 
securities  In  every  year  since  1960.  Including 
1963  and  the  first  quarter  of  1964      The  bill 
also    provides    exemption    from    the    tax    on 
original   or   new   issues    where    the   President 
determines    that   It   Is   required    for   the  sta- 
bility of  the  International  monetary  system 


This  loophole  could  severely  limit  Us  effect 
on  the  US  balance  of  payments,  which  Is 
already  weakened   by   numerous  e.xemptlonfi 

6  The  tax  would  be  inequitable  because  It 
wiuld  penalize  the  small  Investiir  who  would 
be  subject  to  the  tax  on  the  purchase  of  a 
few  shares  or  a  few  bonds  of  a  foreign  cor- 
p<iratlon,  while  a  large  company,  or  a  wealthy 
individual  could  purchase  tax  free  a  sub- 
stantial Interest  In  the  same  foreign  cor- 
ptjratlon.  The  bill  exempts  from  the  tax 
purchases  Involving  10  percent  or  more  of 
the  tot.il  combined  voting  power  of  all 
classes  of  stock  of  the  foreign  corporation 

7  The  tax  might  very  well  worsen  our 
balance-of-payments  position  Dr  Lawrence 
Krause,  of  the  Brookings  Institution,  has 
noted  chat  "you  must  always  distinguish  be- 
tween Improving  the  b.ilance  of  pa\ments 
and  stopping  a  capital  flow  These  are  not 
Identical  You  may  deter  some  capital  flow 
and  you  pay  for  It  In  lower  exports  or  some 
other  feedback  in  the  balance  of  payments" 
The  program  to  tax  American  capital  Invest- 
ments abro.td  thus  may  offset  the  benefits  to 
efforts  to  Increase  U  S  exports 

8  Nearly  every  witness  before  this  com- 
mittee and  the  House  Ways  and  Me.-xns  Com- 
mittee who  was  questioned  about  the  Inter- 
est equalization  tax  proposal  either  opposed 
It  or  supported  It  only  with  the  greatest  re- 
luctance. Even  Its  advocates  have  admitted 
that  It  would  not  be  desirable  as  a  perma- 
nent mejisure,  yet  experience  suggests  that 
such  "temporary  taxes"  often  become 
permanent. 

In  spite  i>f  this  general  lack  of  enthusiasm. 
the  administration  continues  to  press  for  its 
approval  with  the  unconvincing  argument 
that  if  the  bill  does  not  pass,  foreigners  will 
feel  that  the  United  States  is  not  serious 
about  eliminating  its  balance-of-payments 
deflcit  In  fact,  rejection  of  this  tax  will 
strengthen  the  confidence  of  foreigners  in 
the  strength  of  our  adherence  to  basic  and 
oft-stated  principles  of  a  national  policy  of 
free  and  open  world  markets  for  goods  and 
capital.    . 

The  proposed  lax  would  erect  an  artificial 
w.iU  U)  the  free  flow  of  private  capital  with 
longrun  effects  that  would  be  damaging  to 
both  our  domestic  ecoti  imy  and  our  foreign 
economic  policy.  The  Now  York  Times  com- 
mented editorially  on  July  24.  1963  "This 
measure  is  Inconsistent  with  the  position  of 
the  United  States  as  the  worlds  banker  and 
with  the  long-standing  objective  of  lowering 
barriers  to  trade  and  capital  movements 
Instead,  It  suggests  that  we  are  regressing  to- 
ward direct  controls  over  capital,  which  led 
to  the  breakdown  of  international  finance  a 
generation  ago," 

9  The  persistent  deflcit  in  our  balance  of 
payments  la  not  attrlbiitable  to  private  in- 
vestment abroad  As  the  Brookings  Insti- 
tution recent  report  on  the  balance  of  pay- 
ments pointed  out  receipts  of  dividends  and 
Interest  on  US  investment  abroad  have  con- 
sistently exceeded  new  outflows  of  US  capi- 
tal to  foreign  countries,  with  the  exception 
of  the  19,57-58  period  The  Brookings  study 
said  that,  althougii  earnings  primarily  re- 
flect Investments  made  In  previous  years,  re- 
cent new  US  Investment.^  abroad  .ilready 
seem  to  be  contributing  tr)  higher  return  flows 
to  the  United  States 

In  his  message  of  July  18,  1963.  lntr(,>duc- 
ir»g  the  proposed  Interest  equalization  tax. 
the  late  President  Kennedy  pointed  out  that 
total  US  foreign  Investments  amounted  to 
an  estimated  $72  billion.  Including  approxi- 
mately «12  billion  of  relatively  low-yield 
loans  extended  to  foreign  governments  by 
the  U  S  Gnernment  and  such  agencies  as 
fhe  Export-Import  Bank  Of  the  remaining 
S60  bllllrm  the  ;o-cai;ed  'direct  investments- 
account  for  approximately  $47  blillon.  while 
"portfolio  Investments"  are  estimated  at 
roughly  «I2  5  blillon.  Total  1963  Income  en- 
Joyed  by  the  United  States  on  account  of  for- 
eign Investments  was  estimated  by  the  Pres- 
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Ident  at  $4  3  billion,  which  is  the  lar««- 
come  Item  on  the  US    balance  of  .^*"*'»- 


propone 


It    Is.    therefore 
much   criticism   is  directed  at  the    "*'  ** 


legislation      While  few  can  argue  ,ig^n!r^ 
need  for  effective  measures  designed  tT 
ate  equilibrium  In  our  bahince  of 
many   are  appalled  at 
interest   equallZatli 
the   one   tyi>e 
tributes  more 


av 

the  thought^'tSTi 
I"!-   tax   is  directed  ucuZ 
of   capital   exjMjrt  whlchW 
ward  a  future  equllibrt 
than  any  segment  of  our  economy 

I  would  now  like  to  comment  briefly  «hn„. 
developments  here  In  this  country  and  abrn« 
since  la.n  July  which  I  believe  call  for. 
appraisal    of    the    need    for   the   bill  at  thii 


time. 
Since 


the    Introduction    of 


there  ha-.e  been  several  Important  develoJ 
ments  which  already  have  and  win  canttau^ 
to  have  in  the  future  a  favorable  impact  on 
our   balance  of  payment.s. 

The  condition  of  economic  growth  in  ». 
rope  and  the  relatively  slow  growth  in  th* 
United  States  has  been  reversed  By  the  tlm* 
H  R  80C0  was  proposed  In  July  1963  both 
the  U.S.  economy  and  the  US  securtu* 
markets  were  outstripping  their  ovenea 
counterparts,  Gri>\Mng  labor  cost  produced 
by  a  shortage  of  workers  and  Increasing  pro- 
ductlon  costs  and  spirallng  prires  have  pro- 
duced the  familiar  profits  squeeze  In  Europe 
and  have  slowed  growth  American  inve*. 
tors  alfo  have  been  taking  a  much  harder 
look  at  European  comjiantes  Recent  9nan- 
cla!  dlfflcultle.s  experienced  by  M.irhines  Bui; 
In  France  and  Olivetti  In  Italy  have  led  to 
wide  concern  about  the  thin  capltallzauon 
of  many  foreign  companies 

European  capital  markets  have  expanded 
their  Internal  lending  activities  slgniflcantly 
la  recent  years,  even  prior  to  the  introduc- 
tlcn  of  the  proposed  tax  This  Is  a  conclu- 
sion reached  by  a  Tteasurv  study  entitled. 
"A  Description  und  .Analysis  cf  Certain  Eu- 
ropean CapiUil  Markets.  ■  prepared  for  the 
Joint  Economic  Committee  in  cunnecUoc 
with  its  study  last  yeiir  on  the  US  balance 
of  payments  This  expansion  has  already  re- 
sulted In  increased  markets  for  foreign  secu- 
rities In  Europe  According  to  SecreUry 
Dillon's  testimony  Monday,  sales  of  foreign 
securities  In  European  capital  markets  In- 
creased from  $200  million  during  the  flnt 
ha;f  of  1963  to  $600  million  durinki;  the  same 
period  In  1964.  This  expansion  has  made 
P'jssible  the  financing  (  f  projects  fn-m  do- 
mestic s«)urces  previously  financed  with  capi- 
tal obtained  in  tlie  United  Suues 

Since  the  pa.ssiige  of  the  t.ix  cut  early  thU 
year,  our  Investment  climate  hi  Improved 
and  investment  for  plant  equipment  has  In- 
creased substantially  Such  imestmenU 
were  3  perrent  higher  during  the  flrtt 
quarter  of  I9t)4  than  had  been  anticipated 
as  late  as  Di-ccmber  19ti3  The  total  of  such 
Investments  for  1964  Is  expected  to  reach 
$43  9  billion.  10  percent  above  the  fourth 
quarter  of  1963.  and  12  percent  ahx've  19«3 
as  a  whole  In  striking  c<^mparl.sim  the 
actual  Increase  In  capital  .spending  between 
1962  and  1963  w.is  only  5  [U'rcent  i  increasing 
from  $37  to  $39  billion).  The  improved  in- 
vestment climate  created  by  the  tax  cut  hu 
attracted  US  invesUnent  which  would  have 
otherwise  been  Invested  abro.id  .irid  may  at- 
tract additional  foreign  Investment  to  the 
United  States 

Another  factor  that  must  be  considered  U 
the  substantial  exp.mslon  of  our  exports.  Be- 
r*een  1962  and  U»«3,  US  merchandise  ex- 
perts increased  by  $14  billion,  frim  $20,8 
bllli.n  to  $21  9  billion  compared  with  an  In- 
crea,';e  of  $.566  million  between  1961  and  1962. 
During  the  first  qu.irtei>of  this  vear  cur  ex- 
ports were  ruiuilng  at  an  .uuiual  rate  of  over 
$24  blillon,  21  percent  higher  than  In  the 
first  quarter  of  1963  It  Is  not  very  likely 
that  this  lncrea.se  will  be  sustained  through- 
out the  year;  nevertheless,  such  factors  aa 
the  stability  of  prices  In  the  United  State* 


ntinued  infiatlon  in  Europe  and  more 
»^  *  i^Dori  promotion  techniques  wlU  be 
<*"**rnce  in  maintaining  our  ejtports  at 
^  **K^pl  on  the  other  hand  Just  such 
^'^r  Mthis    interest    equalization    tax 

*  'ff  r„it  a  real  damper  on  It, 

^nldputar  ^^  take  into  consideration  that 

*'nS  to  preceding  years  the  gold  out- 
»  "5^  declined  substantially  In  1963-K3ur 
*^  Tt-k  de-llned  by  $460  million  as  com- 
'"'l.^th  $900  niiUlon  in  1962— and  during 
^  '964  our  gold  stock  has  actually  In- 
_L«^bv»178  million 
«f^   06t  regrettable  aspect  of  this  meas- 

,    that  It   is  another  piecemeal  attempt  ■ 
^ill'wlth  a  problem  which  is  much  more 
"  !.7m»ntal     that    Is.    the    Inadequacy    of 
'^fS?ation«l    moneury    system.     This 

t*m  was  created  in  the  immediate  post- 
lorld  War  II  period  at  a  time  when  the 
!^or  changes  which  have  taken  place  in  the 
fftiequent  16  ve.irs  were  not  foreseen.  The 
modernization  of  that  system  requires  a  new 
■not  at  the  adjustment  process  inherent  in 
M  present  svsteni  and  at  the  manner  in 
which  international  credit  is  created  by  the 
.Tstem  Todav  it  takes  years  to  eliminate 
m»)or  international  imbalances  unless  they 
corrected  bv  measures  which  hamper 
(fonomlc  grinvti)  and  world  trade.  There 
a  a  need  f'r  the  development  of  a  more 
"erble  adjustment  process — in  the  area 
yp,n-.es  waitcs,  fiscal  and  monetary  poU- 
ciea  lntere.>;t  rates^-whlch  permits  the 
speedy  restoration  of  balanjce-of-payments 
Mi^ibrium  with.nit  placing  excessive  penal- 
M«  on  one  or  another  member  of  the  sys- 
lem  There  is  also  a  need  to  provide  for 
idequate  international  credit  to  permit  a 
rspid  expansion  of  International  trac'e  and 
Snar.cial  transactions, 

Tixl.iy,  New  York  is  the  preeminent  finan- 
cial m:irket  of  the  world  This  is  of  great 
fo.ir.omic  and  political  importance.  We  dis- 
placed London  as  the  world's  financial  cen- 
■M  because  of  the  World  Wars  and  the  en- 
suing limitations  that  Great  Britain  had  to 
mjvjse  upon  Its  capital  markets. 

If  we  can  help  It^ — and  we  can — we  shouUP 
not  l->se  our  present  preeminence  to  Paris, 
London   Zurich  or  any  other  financial  cen- 
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Thi5  bill,  corning  on  tlie  heels  of  the  April 
27  report  issued  by  the  Fowler  Committee — 
lae  Presidential  "Task  Force  on  the  Balance 
r  Pavment.s — which  suggests  effective  ap- 
proaches to  our  balance-of-payments  prob- 
lem on  the  basis  of  cooperative  steps  by 
grvemment  and  private  enterprise,  may  very 
well  foiifuse  our  friends  overseas.  On  the 
ice  hand,  we  put  barriers  in  the  way  of 
US  Citizens  purchasing  foreign  securities, 
while  on  the  other,  we  propose  to  persuade 
Ijreigners  to  buy  more  U  S.  securities. 

What  about  alternatives?  Of  the  several 
Liernatives  propo.sed  I  would  recommend  to 
•.lie  rommittces  attention  two  possible  ap- 
proaches contained  in  two  amendments  I 
jtroduced  yesterd.iy: 

ill  To  ftive  to  the  President,  in  lieu  of 
tie  interest  equilization  tax,  standby  au- 
•-ionty  to  bring  Into  existence  a  capital  Is- 
sues committee  to  regulate  the  outfiow  of 
:fw  securities.  (2)  should  the  committee 
decide  to  favor  the  present  bill,  it  should 
be  amended  to  exempt  from  the  tax  any 
new  debt  or  equity  issue  of  a  foreign  Issuer 
3r  .  blm  -r  if  not  more  than  25  percent  of 
•Jie  priiicipal  amount  of  bonds  or  number 
"!  sh.'.res  (if  the  ai:i:rog.ite  Issue  sold  are  sold 
•'1  CS.  persons.  In  addition  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  would  have  discretionary 
lUi.'^.oritv  to  Increase  or  decrease  the  speci- 
led  percenuige  applicable  to  all  issues  from 
'■ae  to  lime.  In  accordance  with  the  Treas- 
•irys  view  on  the  US.  balance  of  payments. 

I  am  opposed  to  the  tax  in  Its  present 
■onn  I  do  not  believe  that  present  clr- 
:tJm«tanct's  call  for  it.  Should  a  new  bal- 
Uce-of-payments  emergency  arise,  however, 


the  Congress  should  give  the  President  ef- 
fective authority  to  deal  with  this  situation. 
A  capital  issues  committee,  composed  of  rep- 
resentatives of  the  financial  community 
under  the  guidance  of  the  Treasury  or  Fed- 
eral Reserve  Board,  could  effectively  limit 
the  sale  of  foreign  security  issues  to  U.S. 
citizens,  residents,  or  to  domestic  corpora- 
tions, or  other  entities,  public  or  private. 

There  Is  precedent  for  this  amendment  in 
section  708  of  the  Defense  Production  Act 
of  1950,  as  amended,  which  resulted  in  the 
formation  of  the  Voluntary  Credit  Restraints 
Committee  during  the  Korean  war  period. 

There  are  several  advantages  to  this  ap- 
proach. Such  a  committee  would  only  be 
established  for  the  duration  of  an  emergency 
and  could  be  dismantled  at  will.  That  would 
not  be  the  case  with  the  tax,  which  would 
remain  In  effect  at  least  until  the  end  of 
1965  whether  needed  or  not  and  a  law  would 
have  to  be  passed  to  abolish  it  beforehand. 

Finally  and  very  importantly,  whereas  the 
interest  equalization  tax  is  new  nnd  un- 
tried— no  one  has  had  any  experience  with 
It  in  actual  operation— a  capita'.  Lssues  com- 
mittee Is  a  tried  and  true  operation,  which 
has  not  only  been  used  in  this  country,  but 
in  Switzerland,  the  United  Kingdom,  the 
Netherlands,  and  France  as  well.  It  is 
known  and  trusted  in  Western  Europe.  The 
Swiss  National  Bank  and  the  central  banks 
of  the  United  Kingdom,  the  Netherlands,  and 
Prance  exercise  reviewing  authority  over  for- 
eign security  Issues  either  alone  or  Jointly 
with  private  financial  institutions.  There- 
fore, the  proposal  for  a  capital  Issues  com- 
mittee is  not  a  new  one.  I  may  add  that  it 
has  the  support  of  respected  members  of  the 
financial  community  In  the  United  States, 
Including  the  Association  of  Stock  Exchange 
Firms. 

The  second  alternative  is  based  on  a  pro- 
posal made  by  Nathaniel  Samuels  of  Kuhn, 
Lioeb  &  Co.,  of  New  York,  and  chairman  of  the 
Foreign  Investment  Committee  f  the  In- 
vestment Bankers  Association  ol  .America. 
I  believe  this  proposal  has  a  great  deal  of 
merit  which  would  make  possible  the  tax- 
free  entry  Into  the  U.S.  capital  market  of 
at  least  a  certain  percentage  of  new  foreign 
security  Issues,  thereby  enabling  the  U.S. 
capital  market  to  retain  its  preeminent  posi- 
tion as  the  world  financial  center. 

In  summary,  my  position  is  that  the  pro- 
posed bill  is  not  now  necessary,  and  even  if 
an  emergency  arose,  it  would  be  unequal  to 
the  task,  assigned  to  it.  I  also  believe  that 
there  are  alternatives  available  that  would 
be  more  effective  in  correcting  our  Imbalance 
In  international  payments  if  a  new  emer- 
gency wose. 


SENATOR  AIKEN'S  SPEECH  AT  RE- 
PUBLICAN NATIONAL  CONVEN- 
TION NOMINATING  SENATOR 
MARGARET  CHASE  SMITH  FOR 
PRESIDENT 

Mr.  CARLSON.  Mr.  President,  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Vermont 
I  Mr.  Aiken  1  at  the  Republican  National 
Convention,  nominated  for  the  Presi- 
dency one  of  the  most  outstanding  Mem- 
bers of  this  body.  Senator  Margaret 
Chase  Smith. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  his 

nominating  speech  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 

was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 

as  follows: 

Mr.  Chairman  and  delegates,  I  Intend  to 
nominate  for  President  one  of  the  most  capa- 
ble persons  I  have  ever  known  and  one  with 
whom  I  have  been  associated  in  public  serv- 
ice for  24  years. 


■  I  don't  like  to  start  a  nominating  speech 
with  a  confession,  but  the  clrctunstances  are 
compelling. 

In  Introducing  my  candidate,  I  find  myself 
In  a  most  peculiar  position;  I  am  severely 
restricted  in  what  I  can  offer  for  your  sup- 
port. 

I  can't  promise  you  a  Cabinet  job,  an  Am- 
bassador's appointment — or  even  a  shot  at 
a  nice  Government  contract. 

I  can't  even  offer  you  cigars  or  chewing 
gum. 

For  a  while,  it  looked  real  promising.  I 
thought  I  covUd  at  least  invite  you  all  out  for 
coffee  because  I  knew  my  candidate  was  hav- 
ing checks  and  $10  ahd  $1  bills  and 
pennies  sent  her  from  most  every  State  in 
the  Union.  Pennies  came  from  schoolchil- 
dren—and dollars  from  low-income  people 
who  couldn't  afford  it.  Then  there  were 
some  beautiful  checks  In  three  and  four 
figures  from  real  important  business  people. 

The  outlook  looked  as  rosy  as  a  Pacific 
sunset. 

You  and  I  were  going  to  have  a  wonderful 
time  here  in  San  Francisco. 

Then  do  you  know  what  happened? 

Do  you   know   what  my  candidate  pulled 

on  me? 

She  took  every  big  check — every  little 
check — everv  $10  bill— every  $1  bill  and  every 
penny  and  sent  them  straight  back  to  where 
they  "came  from.  My  candidate  wants  the 
nornination  solely  on  her  record  and  her 
qualliications  for  the  Job.  And  that's  why 
I  can't  offer  you  any  candy  or  cigars  or 
chewing  gum  or  even  ask  you  all  out  for  a 
cup  of  coffee. 

The  only  thing  In  the  world  left  for  me 
to  offer  vou  for  your  support  Is  the  best  man- 
aged government  the  United  States  ever 
had — a  government  headed  by  the  best  quali- 
fied person  you  ever  voted  for. 

Before  setting  forth  the  qualifications  of 
the  candidate  I  shall  shortly  present  to  you, 
let  it  be  distinctly  understood  that  I  am 
concerned  solely  with  the  nomination  of  one 
who  is  best  qualified  for  the  Job  and  who 
can  bring  victory  to  our  party  in  November. 
I  am  not  making  this  nomination  for  the 
purpose  of  embarrassing  any  other  candidate. 
I  intend  to  support  the  nominee  of  this 
convention  next  November. 

What  do  we  have  a  President  for? 
Certainlv  not  to  do  just  those  things  which 
you  and  I  "as  individuals  would  like  to  have 
done. 

Certainly  not  to  run  this  country  exactly 
as  he  or  she  would  like  to  run  it. 

If  that  is  the  way  we  feel,  we  should 
promptly  scrap  our  Constitution  and  become 
a  monarchv. 

Until  we  reach  that  state  of  political  de- 
pravitv,  however,  the  President  of  the  United 
States' will  be  required  to  perform  the  duties 
of  the  office  as  set  forth  by  our  Constitution 
and  to  administer  laws  and  carry  out  pro- 
grams as  laid  down  by  the  Congress. 

In  carrying  out  programs  and  administer- 
ing laws  as  determined  by  the  Congress,  the 
President  will  necessarily  use  the  great  pow- 
ers which  originally  were  vested  In  the  Con- 
gress but  which  have  long  since  been  dele- 
gated to  the  executive  branch. 

There  are  some  Republicans  who  still  in- 
sist that  Congress  rescind  these  delegations 
of  authoritv. 

Let  us  not  kid  ourselves,  however.  The 
next  President,  whether  Republican  or  Demo- 
crp.t,  and  regardless  of  race,  creed,  color  or 
sex.  Is  not  going  to  recommend  that  Con- 
gress rescind  the  powers  that  have  been  dele- 
gated to  the  White  House  over  the  past 
centurv. 

In  view  of  this  situation.  It  Is  far  more 
important  to  elect  a  person  of  Integrity  and 
ability  to  the  Presidency — one  who  owes  al- 
legiance to  no  special  interests — either  do- 
mestic or  foreign — one  who  •will  conscien- 
tiously perform  the  duties  of  the  office  as 
prescribed  by  the  Constitution — than  it  is  to 
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elect  one  on  the  prcmiw  that  he  or  she  may 
agree  wttlx  our  particular  viewpoints 

1  have  deflnlte  ideas  as  to  the  qualinca- 
tlona  our  candidate  Tor  President  sh..uid 
have.  I  say  unequivocally  that  the  candidate 
I  win  pro'poee  meet  nearly  meets  that  criteria 

1.  A     Preeldent     should     have     Integrity 
Whether  dealing  with  foreign  nations  or  the 
^  rolka  at  home.  Integrity  is  a  priceless  asset 

My   candidate   stands    ace    high    In    this    re- 
spect. _       . 

2  A  Prealdent  should  have  ability  Good 
intention*  alone  are  not  ermugh  We  don't 
want  the  floors  of  the  White  Hou.se  paved 
with  good  Intentions 

If  my  candidate  does  not  have  ability   then 
the   44    universities    and    colleges    that    have 
awarded   her   degrees   taiised   solely   on   merit, 
have  been  wrong 

3  A  Prealdent  should  have  had  wide  ex- 
perience In  government 

Well.  If  24  years'  experience  on  the  rou?h- 
est,  toughest,  committees  of  the  ConBtress- 
Defense.  Space.  Approprlatl.ms,  Government 
Operations  and  Rule.s  dont  qu.iUfy  my  can- 
didate then  the  other  candidates  wh.vse 
names  are  being  submitted  'o  vou  cannot 
possibly  be  qualified  for  n.me  of  them  can 
approach  her  record 

4  A  President  should  h.ive  courage- cour- 
age to  stand  for  the  rUht  when  It  may  not 
be  popular  to  do  so— courage  to  stand  for 
decency  In  the  conduct  of  public  affairs- 
courage  to  stand  alone  If  necessary  against 
formidable  odds 

Does    my    candidate     have     this     kind     of 

courage? 

I  can  refer  you  to  several  high  ranking 
officers  of  the  US  Armed  Forces  who  have 
learned  from  experience  that  she  Is  ably 
qualified  In  this  respect 

As  a  sincere  testimonial  to  her  courage  the 
Reserve  OfBcers  Assoclatlm  has  recently 
designated  her  a.s  'Minute  Man  of  the 
Year"— the  flrst  time  that  this  great  honor 
has   ever   been   conferred    upon    a   person   of 

5.  A     President     should     h;ive     comnvn- 

sense. 

My  candidate  stands  par  excellence  In  this 

respect. 

Time  and  again  I  h.ive  w.it«'hed  her  keep 
her  head  "when  M  aboxit  her  were  l<Tslng 
theirs"  and  blaming  It  on  everyone  but 
themselves. 

She  wants  to  get  things  d-nie  that  ought 
to  be  done — and  she  wmt-s  'hem  done  right 

She  does  not  panic  when  things  don't  go 
to  suit  her.  She  ju-st  keeps  on  headed  f -r 
her  goal— which  at  'his  moment  Is  the  He- 
publlcan  nomination  for  the  Presidency 

We  need  a  candidate  that  d'>es  not  panic 
in  a  crisis,  not  even  .t  campaign  crisis 

Nor  should  we  suoptrt  a  candidate  Just 
because  we  are  partial  to  any  particular  In- 
dustry either  at  h  'm«'  or  abmiul  We  d<.n  ' 
want  an  Industry  In  the  White  House  We 
want  a  living,  cipable  conscientious  hunum 
being. 

We  want  to  nomln.ite  and  elect  a  Presi- 
dent who  will  promote  the  Interests  of  our 
Nation  both  at  home  and  abroad  with  im- 
partial   consideration   for    al! 

We  want  a  candidate  who  enjoys  the  con- 
fidence of  people  In  \'A  walks  of  life 

The  one  I  shall  nominate  has  demon- 
strated time  and  .igalti  tha*-  she  "can  walk 
with  kings  nor  lose  the  cmmon  touch  " 

She  never  forgets  her  own  {x;ople  and  the 
glare  of  glory  ha^  never  turned  her  head 

The  record  mi)  Titles  which  the  people 
of  her  home  State  have  given  her  with  each 
passing  election  .-ire  el  iquent  'estlmony  to 
this  trait  of  her  character 

Her  conduct  during  'his  campaign  has 
been  rather  unusual  .she  h  w  not  neglec'e<i 
her  work  In  the  Senate  to  chase  down  dele- 
gates to  this  convention  The  Job  she  was 
elected  to  do  has  come  first 

Running  solely  on  her  record  and  her 
qualiflcations   for    the    office,    she    has    spent 


no  money  for  advertising — has  hired  no  paid 
workers — haa  made  ikj  promises-  and  will 
have  nothing  U:>  do  with  the  wheeling  and 
dealing  the  trading  and  raiding  practices 
which  I  understand  have  sometimes  been 
u.sed  in   polltlcni  campaigns 

I  n"W  dsk  vou  two  questions 

Do  you  want  the  United  States  to  have 
/tM>d  government'  If  you  do  then  vote  for 
the  candidate  best  qualified  to  give  g<HKl 
government 

Do  you  want  to  win  the  November  elec- 
tion^ If  you  do- -then  vote  for  the  candi- 
date who  enjoys  the  confidence  and  respect 
..f  ail  pe>pl*«  and  who  can  get  the  vute.s 
necessary   to  win 

I  am  now  proud  to  nomlnaU?  that  candi- 
date— Senator  M.'VRi;\RfT  Chase  SMrrH  of  the 
State  of  Maine 


CONSTRUCTION    AT    CERTAIN    MIL- 
ITARY INSTALLATIONS-    CONFER- 

encp:  reporf 

Mr  STENNIS  Mr  President,  I  sub- 
mit a  report  of  tin-  c-oiiiinitlt'c  of  con- 
ference on  the  disii^re.-mg  vote.s  of  me 
two  Houses  on  the  amendment  of  the 
Senate  to  the  bill  HR  10300'  to  au- 
thorize certain  con.sti-action  at  mil  tary 
in.stallations.  and  for  other  pur:)oses  I 
ask  iman  mous  consent  for  the  present 
considt'iiitiun  of  the  report 

The  PRESIDIN(^.  OFFICER  The  re- 
}X)rt  will  be  read  for  Iht-  mlormatioii  of 
the  Senate 

The  legi.slative  clerk  read   the  report 

'For  conference  report,  st-e  Hou.st-  pro- 
ceedings of  today.' 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  l-s  there 
objecti  )n  to  the  presi-nt  consideration 
of  the  report'' 

There;  bein«  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  report. 

Mr  S  lENNIS  Mr  President.  I  move 
the  adoption  of  the  conference  report, 
and  in  connection  therewith  I  have  a 
brief  statement  to  make 

The  report  was  signed  by  all  conferees 
on  the  part  of  thf  Hou.se  and  rhr  Sfiiate 
and  has  been  agreed  to  by  tiie  Huu.se 

In  regard  U)  the  net  money  figures  in 
the  bill,  the  sum  total  agreed  to  in  con- 
ference IS  $1,534,994,000.  which  is  only 
$13,162,000  above  the  amount  ,'ranted  by 
the  Senate  and  $55,671', 000  below  the 
amount  of  the  Hou.se-passed  bill,  for  a 
net  reduction  of  about  $316  million  be- 
low the  amount  requested 

Of  the  80  points  of  difference  between 
the  Senate  and  the  House  versions  of 
the  bill,  the  House  receded  on  67  and  the 
remainder  were  settled  with  little  diffi- 
culty, as  can  be  st'en  from  the  relatively 
.small  increa.se  over  the  amount  granted 
by  the  Senate. 

There  wt-re  no  major  changes  made 
in  the  Senate-passed  bill  by  the  con- 
ferees. The  Senate  conferees  rectnled 
only  on  those  items  where  additional 
evidence  seemed  to  indicate  the  projects 
were  sound  and  to  the  advantage  of  the 
Government  This  slight  increase  con- 
sists almost  entirely  of  projects  at  six 
locations;  namely,  'wo  academic  facil- 
ities for  the  Army,  two  relocation  proj- 
ects which  will  pt-rmit  a  savings  to  the 
Government,  an  aircraft  rework  liangar. 
and  three  operational  items  at  Roose- 
velt Roads.  Puerto  Rico 

There  is  one  lanuuaKe  provision  that 
I  wish  to  mention,  and   that  Is  section 


605  of  the  general  provisions.    Thta  k 
an  annual  provision  that  has  been  cj* 
rled  In  the  bill  for  several  years  and  i*' 
quires    that   contracts   for  construction 
provided  for  In  the  bill  be  executed  unS 
the  jurisdiction  and  .supervision  of  the 
Corps  of  Engineers,  Department  of  the 
Army,  or  the  Bureau  of  Yards  and  Docks. 
Department  of  the  Navy,    This  yewtS 
House  modified  the  language  to  require 
this  work  to  be   divided  between  these 
two  construction   agencies  on  an  eqmi 
basis    when    practicable.      The   Senate 
Committee  did  not  consider  this  to  be  i 
practical    amendment    and    deleted  it. 
Principally  involved  is  the  construction 
for  the  Air  Force,  of  which  70  percent 
is  now  performed  by  the  Corps  of  En- 
gineers and  30   percent  by  the  BurcM 
of  Yards  and  Docks     The  Engineers  htye 
more  offices  located  throughout  the  in- 
terior of  the  country  than  the  Bureau 
of  Yards  and  Docks,  the  latter  being  gen- 
erally located  along  the  coast.   Thus,  the 
Corps   of    Enmneers    is    generally  more 
strategically  located  to  handle  the  work 
of  the  Air  Force.     Had  the  House  lan- 
guage prevailed,  it  would  have  required, 
at  least  in  theory,  an  increase  in  per- 
sonnel  for  the  Bureau  of  Yards  and  Dock* 
and  perhaps  the  opening  of  additional 
offices,  with   a  comparable  reduction  In 
the    Corps    of    Engineers.      The   House 
conferees   insisted,   however,  that  some 
addition  U)  the  annual  lant:uage  of  sec- 
tion   605    was    nece.ssary    to   establish  a 
more  comp<'litive  spint  between  the  two 
construction  agencies  and  to  .secure  the 
mgst    ecciiomical    cost   to   the  Govern- 
ment.    Therefore   the  conferees  agreed 
on  compromise  lant;uage  which  in  effect 
permits  the   department  or  agency  re- 
quiring such  construction  to  select  either 
of  the  con.struction  agencies,  as  long  u 
such  .selections  will  not  re.sult  in  any  in- 
creased cost  to  the  United  States.    The 
Senate  conferees   agreed  with  the  un- 
derstandmi.'   that   the  lei^islative  history 
be  esUblished  through  the  report  of  the 
managers,   that   this  provLsion  and  the 
compromi.se  language   would  not  be  so 
interpreted  a.s  U)  require  the  Department 
to  di.^regard  .standards  of  economy  and 
efficiency   for  the  purpose  of  achieving 
statistical  equality,  and  with  a  further 
understanding  that  the  OfTice  of  theSec- 
retaiv     of    Defense    will    prescribe  the 
standards  and  the  manner  in  which  they 
win  be  applied 

Ml .  President,  I  am  confident  the  re- 
sults achieved  are  sound  and  that  the 
construction  needs  of  the  militarj-  and 
the  defense  agencies  have  been  ade- 
quately provided  for  in  fiscal  year  1965. 

I  move  the  adoption  of  the  report. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  ameemu  to  th'  confer- 
ence report 

The  report  was  agreed  to. 

ORDER  FOR  ADJOURNMENT  TO  11 
A  M.  TOMORROW 

Mr  MANSFIELD  Mr  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  when  the 
Senate  adjourns  tonight,  it  adjourn  to 
meet  at  11  o'clock  tomorrow  morning. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection.  It  Is  so  ordered. 


^  c-nate  resumed  the  consideration 

^wfii  (S  ■'642)  to  mobilize  the  hu- 

"^  "''id  financial  resources  of  the  Na- 

^  S^  comSat  poverty  in  the  United 

^YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President. 
„  1946  Congress  declared : 
„  u  the  continuing  policy  and  respon- 
'  /the  Federal  Government  to  use  aU 
■^.iSemeaS  consistent  with  It.  needs 
^n^Swtlons  and  other  essential  consld- 
•^H^^^ national  policy  •  •  •  to  coordinate 
•^^sU  Its  plana,  functions  and  resources 
iftTpurpose  of  creating  and  maintaining. 
'*  "^^nrcalculated  u^  foster  and  pro- 
L.  free  competitive  enterprise  and  the 
.J  welfare,  conditions  under  which 
•SnTwlU  be  afforded  useful  employment 
'l«ltunltle8,  including  self -employment. 
Zoiou  able,  willing,  and  seeking  to  work. 
'Za  w  promote  maximum  employment. 
JoducUon,  and  purchasing  power. 

These  words  are  from  the  policy  state- 
ment of  the  Employment  Act  of  1946. 
Today  we  are  considering  the  most  Im- 
oortant  public  welfare  proposal  to  come 
before  Congress  in  the  18  years  since  the 
gjsjage  of  the  Emploj-ment  Act.  The 
Eotfioniic  Opportunity  Act  of  1964  Is  a 
logical  extension  of  the  1946  legislation. 

With  the  enactment  of  this  bill  it  will 
be  "the  policy  of  the  United  States  to 
fiiminate  the  paradox  of  poverty  in  the 
midst  of  plenty  in  this/Jation  by  open- 
mg  to  everyone  the  opportunity  for  edu- 
cation and  training,  the  opportunity  to 
work  and  the  opportunity  to  live  in 
decency  and  dignity.  It  is  the  purpose 
of  this  act  to  strengthen,  supplement. 
ind  coordinate'  efTorts  in  furtherance  of 
that  policy  "  The  above  quotation  is 
from  ■Findin^^s  and  Declaration  of  Pur- 
pose." section  1.  Economic  Opportunity 
.\ctofl964. 

The  Council  of  Economic  Advisers 
defines  poverty  as  the  inability  to  satisfy 
mimmum  needs.  Using  income  of  $3,000 
as  a  standard  for  a  4-pcrson  family  and 
ipplying  this  to  1962  data,  they  find  20 
percent  of  all  families  living  in  poverty. 
Three  thousand  dollars  a  year  for  a  4- 
person  family  would  average  $750  a  year 
per  person.  The  Council  recognizes  that 
a  case  could  be  made  for  setting  the 
overall  income  limit  either  hlpher  or  low- 
er than  $3,000,  thereby  changing  the 
.natistical  mea.sure  of  the  size  of  the 
problem. 

But  ihe  analysis  of  the  sources  of  poverty — 

The  Council  rightly  supt:ests — 
»'':u;d  rcm;uii  s-iibstantially   unchanged. 

report  Koes  on  to  point 


The  Council 
out: 

So  measure  of  poverty  n.s  simple  as  the  one 
~<*d  here.  wuuM  be  suitable  for  determining 
eligibility  f..r  p.irtlcular  benefits  or  partlcl- 
?itlon  111  particular  programs  Nevertheless. 
■■  provides  ii  valid  benchmark  for  assessing 
'it  dl.^lensl^  lus  of  the  task  of  eliminating 
poverty.  spttltiR  the  broad  goals  of  policy. 
i^fl  measurint;  our  past  and  future  progress 
'■f^nrd  their  achievement. 

Mr  President,  the  above  quotation  is 
•rom  the  Council  of  Economic  Advisers' 
Wements 

The  sum  of  $3,000  provides  a  weekly 
•acome  of  less  than  $60  for  a  family  of 


four.  Aaaumlng  that  one-third  of  this 
income  is  spent  on  food,  amounting  to 
$5  per  person  per  week,  $2,000  remains. 
With  a  minimum  of  $800  to  be  spent  on 
housing — whether  for  rent  or  for  mort- 
gage payments — heat  and  utilities,  only 
$1,200  Is  left— less  than  $25  a  week— to 
be  spent  for  remaining  essentials:  cloth- 
ing, transportation,  school  supplies  and 
books,  home  furnishings  and  supplies, 
medical  care,  recreation,  and  insurance. 
The  sum  of  $3,000  is  obviously  not  too 
long  a  yardstick  with  which  to  measure 
the  extent  of  poverty  when  we  consider 
that  that  is  the  yardstick  that  the  Coun- 
cil of  Economic  Advisers  selected  for  a 
family  of  four. 

There  are  cold  facts  indeed.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, and  they  are  disturbing.    But  they 
are   not   nearly   so   distressing    as   the 
stories  of  the  individual  human  being 
who  exist  behind  the  figures.    One  may 
quarrel  if  he  must  with  the  sources  of 
the  statistics,  or  with  the  $3,000  bound- 
ary for  a  family  of  four.    But  those  who 
are  critical  cannot  dispute  the  plight  of 
the  economically  depressed.    Those  with- 
out adequate  economic  opportunity  may 
be  one-fifth  or  they  may— as  some  crit- 
ics  have   claimed — comprise   one-tenth 
of  our  Nation.    It  makes  no  difference. 
We  cannot  in  all  true  honesty  deny  the 
fact  of  their   existence,   and  we  must 
commit   ourselves   to    recognizing   that 
there  Is  a  himian  being  behind  every 
statistic. 

Although  as  a  nation  we  have  been 
making  progress  in  increasing  economic 
opportunity,  our  rate  of  progress  ap- 
pears to  be  slowing  down.  From  1947  to 
1956  the  number  of  economically  de- 
pressed families  decreased  from  11.9  mil- 
lion to  9.9  million,  or  from  32  percent  to 
23  percent  of  all  families.  But  for  the 
period  from  1957  through  1962  the  num- 
ber decreased  to  20  percent,  a  drop  of 
just  3  percent,  or  in  other  words  to  9.3 
million  families,  a  drop  of  only  600,000 
families. 

The  Council  of  Economic  Advisers 
points  out  that  "even  if  poverty  should 
decline  at  the  relatively  more  rapid  rate 
of  the  1947-56  period,  there  would  still 
be  10  percent  of  the  Nation's  families  in 
poverty  in  1980.  And.  if  the  decline  in 
poverty  proceeded  at  the  slower  rate 
achieved  from  1957  on,  13  percent  of  our 
families  would  still  have  incomes  under 
$3,000  in  1980."  We  cannot  in  good  con- 
science leave  the  further  elimination  of 
inadequate  economic  opportunity  to  the 
general  progress  of  the  economy  when 
we  have  ample  resources  to  attack  pov- 
erty more  directly.  With  a  gross  na- 
tional product  of  over  $625  billion,  we  are 
the  richest  Nation  and  the  richest  peo- 
ple who  have  ever  existed  in  the  history 
of  the  earth. 

For  most  of  the  economic  history  of 
the  United  States,  low  incomes  were  a 
characteristic  of  a  considerable  part  of 
the  population.  In  the  last  few  decades 
low  incomes  have  increasingly  become 
the  province  of  certain  groups. 

First.  The  following  are  the  low-in- 
come groups:  In  1962.  families  headed 
by  individuals  65  years  of  age  and  over 
made  up  only  14  percent  of  all  families 
but  comprised  34  percent  of  low-income 
families. 


Second.  Families  headed  by  a  person 
with  8  years  of  education  or  less  were 
only  35  percent  of  all  families,  but  com- 
prised 61  percent  of  low-income  families. 

Third.  Families  headed  by  females 
were  only  10  percent  of  all  families,  but 
made  up  25  percent  of  low -income  fam- 
ilies— the  widow  struggling  to  support 
her  children. 

Fourth.  Nonwhite  families  were  only 
10  percent  of  the  population  while  total- 
ing 22  percent  of  the  low-income  group. 

Fifth.  Rural  families  comprised  29 
percent  of  all  families,  but  made  up  48 
percent  of  low-income  families. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  table  1  printed  at  this  point 
in  the  Record.  This  table  contains  sta- 
tistics on  the  five  categories  just  men- 
tioned. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows  : 


Table  1. — Selected  characteristics  of  all  fam- 
ilies and  of  poor  families,  1962 


Selected  characteristics 


Total. -- 


Number  of 

families 
(millions) 


All 
fam- 
ilies 


47.0 


Age  of  head: 

14  to  24  years 

25  to  54  years 

55  to64  years 

65  years  and  over 

Education  of  head; ' 

8  years  or  less - 

9  to  11  years - 

12  veiiTS — 

More  than  12  years  — 

Sex  of  head: 

Male 

Female 

Labor  fore*  status  of  head: ' 
Not  in  civilian  labor  force 

Employed.       

I'neinployed-  

Culor  of  family: 

WhiUv-.  -■- 

NonwIliU' —     - - 

Children  under  18  years  of 
ape  in  family: 
None.- - 

1  to3 --- - 

4  or  more 

Earners  in  family: 

None   .-         

2  or  more 

Uepional  location  of  family: " 

Ncrthciu:!      -   - 

\       Ncrtli  ctntral 

\  South 

West 

Hesidence  of  family:  ♦' 

Hural  farm. - 

lUiral  nonfanu 

l'rlian_       -  -  


Poor 

fam- 
ilies 


9.3 


2.5 

30.4 

7.3 

6.8 

16.3 
8.6 

12.2 
9.3 

42,3 

4.7 

8.4 

36.9 

1.7 

42.4 
4.6 


18.8 

22.7 

5.6 

3.8 
21.1 
22.1 

11.6 
13.1 
13.5 

7,0 

3.3 

9.9 

31.9 


Percent  of 
total 


All 
fam- 
ilies 


100 


.8 
3.9 
1.4 
3.2 

6.0 

1.7 
1.5 

.  7 

7.0 
2.3 

4.1 
4.6 

.6 

7.3 
2.0 


4.9 
3.3 
1.1 

2.8 
4.3 


1.6 
2.3 
4.3 
1.0 

1.5 
2.7 
5.0 


Poor 
fam- 
ilies 


100 


5 
65 
16 
14 

35 

19 
26 
20 

90 

10 

18 


90 
10 


40 
48 
12 


45 

47 

25 
29 
30 
16 

7 


8 
42 
15 
34 

61 
17 
15 

7 

75 
25 

44 

49 
6 


22 


52 
36 
11 

30 

46 

J23 

17 
25 
47 
U 


16 

30 

54 


1  Uivsed  on  1961  income  (1962  prices). 

'■  LalKir  force  status  relates  to  survey  week  of  March 

'^a^Ba.'^ed  on  m^)  residence  and  1959  income  (1962  prices). 

tpata   are   from    liMVl  census   and   are   therefore   not 

strictly  comparahle  witli  the  other  data  shown  in  this 

tal.le.'wliich  are  derived  from  Current  I'opulation  Ke- 

'"'/Ha-sed  on  1959  residence  and  1959  income  (1962  prices) . 

.Vote  —1  'ata  relaU>  to  families  and  exclude  unrelated 
individuals.  I'oor  families  are  delined  t\s  all  families 
with  total  money  income  of  less  llian  $3,000. 

Sources;  I'ep.irtmenl  of  Commerce  and  Council  of 
Economic  .\dvisers. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
a  study  sponsored  by  the  National  Policy 
Committee  on  Pockets  of  Poverty  con- 
cludes: 

The  greater  concentration  of  the  popula- 
tion  with   poverty-linked   characteristics   at 
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the  low-Income  levels  of  1980  appears  due 
to  the  f»ct  that  persons  that  moved  out  of 
low  levels  of  income  between  1948  and  196<) 
were  predominantly  those  without  those  so- 
cial and  demogniphlc  characteristics  which 
have  been  found  to  be  ai^socUited  with  a  high 
risk  of  poverty 

This  describes,  in  other  words,  those 
families  that  art-  described  in  the  cate- 
gories mentioned  above 

The  leglslatit)n  that  we  ate  dealing 
with  now  is  the  Economic  Opportunity 
Act  of  1964.  I  think  that  is  a  far  better 
name  for  the  act  than  the  Antipovtrty 
Act.  The  bill  is  intended  to  create  eco- 
nomic opportunities.  It  is  not  created 
for  the  purpose  of  handing  out  a  dole. 
It  is  for  the  purpose  of  cit-atini;  oppor- 
tunities so  that  people  miKht  have  the 
means,  through  lobs.  education,  and  cap- 
ital to  be  employed  and  help  them.selves. 

Mr.  President,  in  tiiihtint^  a  war  one 
of  the  most  important  things  is  to  iden- 
tify your  targets.  In  the  plaiuiing  of  the 
war  on  poverty  this  principle  was  ad- 
hered to.  Today's  economically  de- 
pressed are  readily  identifiable.  The 
Economic  Opportunity  Act  is  designed  to 
make  a  massive  frontal  attack  on  all  the 
diverse  causes  of  iiuidequate  opportunity 

There  are  five  main  categories  The 
Economic  Opportunity  Act  Is  intended 
to  increase  the  economic  opportunities 
of  these  Individuals  who  have  little 
chance  for  advancement  under  exi.stiii:,' 
conditions,  reuardle.ss  of  the  fact  that 
we  are  now  in  a  period  of  high  prosperity 

This  leeislation  deals  first  of  all  with 
the  problems  of  low  income  among  our 
young  people  If  current  trends  con- 
tinue, in  5  years  we  will  have  almost  a 
million  and  a  half  ur.employed  youths 
between  the  ages  of  16  and  '21  These 
young  people,  unskilhxl  and  unemployed, 
will  face  a  rather  di.-mal  future  unless 
action  is  taken  to  uive  them  a  chance 
for  developim:  the  skills  necessary  to 
make  them  employable 

This  bill  authorizes  a  Job  Corps  con- 
sisting of  rural  conservation  camps  and 
urban  training  centers  for  young  men 
and  women  aged  16  to  "21  The  programs 
of  the  camps  and  training  centers  will 
be  flexible,  adaptable  to  the  needs  of 
those  participating,  and  adaptable  to  the 
needs  of  our  changing  economy.  Basic 
education,  outdoor  work  experience  and 
vocational  training  will  be  provided 

Second,  a  work-training  program  will 
offer  useful  work  in  public  service  jobs. 

The  third  part  of  the  attack  on  pov- 
erty in  connection  with  youth  without 
adequate  education  is  a  college  work- 
study  program  which  will  enable  many 
able  but  needy  •>tudents  to  complete  their 
college  education. 

Mr.  President,  half  of  the  top  30 
percent  of  hu.'h  .school  graduates  in 
America  never  go  throuu'h  the  doors  of  a 
college  because  thtir  families  lack  the 
means  to  send  them  there  The  bill  au- 
thorizes $412,500,000  for  the.se  three 
youth  programs  during  fiscal  year  1965. 

To  me  that  ;s  really  the  heart  of  the 
program,  because  the  way  to  end  poverty 
is  to  train  children  in  their  youth  We 
should  train  the  vast  number  of  .sch.ool 
dropouts,  the  untrained,  and  the  unem- 
ployed and  unemployable  children  that 


we  are  talking'   about,   to  earn  a   living 
We  .should  give  them  the  necessar>-  skills 
to   hold   a   job.   and    they    will   hold    it 
Then  we  will  not  have  decades  and  dec- 
ades of  poverty  in  the  same  family. 

Acknowledging;  the  wi.sdom  of  attack- 
ing economic  and  .social  problems  on  the 
local  level  whenever  i>issible,  the  bill  au- 
thorizes $340  million  t<ir  financing  com- 
munity action  and  adult  eaucation  pro- 
grams to  aid  communities,  cities,  towns. 
counties,  and  States  in  carrying  forward 
their  own  prourams  to  upk'rade  the  liv^s 
of  the  people  and  uive  them  work  m  jobs, 
educational  opportunities,  and  to  im- 
prove their  economic  level  and  their  par- 
ticipation in  the  full  life  of  our  Nation. 

Low  interest  loans  will  be  made  to 
small  businessmen  for  establishing  and 
>trengthi'ning  small  buSiUess  coiirerns. 
with  particular  emphasis  on  providing 
lobs  for  the  long-term  unemployed.  Un- 
t-mpUjyed  people  with  families  to  sup- 
port are  especially  hard  hit.  and  these 
individuals  will  receive  assistance  in  get- 
ting back  on  their  feet  through  work 
experience  programs. 

Mr.  President,  all  of  these  programs 
were  conceived  through  a  realistic  ap- 
praisal of  the  needs  of  our  society  in  an  ^ 
industrial  age,  and,  I  might  add.  in  an 
age  of  automation,  an  age  of  computers, 
an  age  in  which  many  able-bodied  Amer- 
icans are  being  thrown  out  of  jobs  every 
year  through  automation  The  empha- 
sis throughout  the  bill  is  on  education, 
training,  and  jobs  which  will  enable  peo- 
ple to  help  themselves. 

SPECIAL  PROCH.\Ms  TO  COMBAT  POVERTY  IN  HURAI, 
AREAS 

Mr  President,  during  the  1950's  we 
bt  came  aware  of  a  unique  kind  of  eco- 
nomic problem  exist int;  in  some  rural 
areas,  inadequate  incomes  that  did 
not  seem  to  be  affected  by  the  general 
growth  of  the  economy  or  by  a  decade 
of  relatively  favorable  prices  for  fanri 
commodities 

According  to  the  last  census  median 
incomes  of  urban  families  were  Striet;. 
by  comparison,  median  incomes  of  rural 
farm  and  rural  nonfarm  families  were 
$3,228  and  S4.756.  respectively. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  draws 
the  following  profile  of  the  rural  poor  in 
the  United  States: 

Nearly  half  the  low  Income  families 
in  the  United  States  are  in  the  rural 
areas  The  proptirtion  of  low  income 
families  is  nearly  twice  as  great  In  the 
country  as  in  the  city  One  in  eveiv 
three  rural  families  has  a  cash  inci>me 
under  $3,000  a  year. 

The  low  income  families  living  In  rural 
areas  experience  conditions  that  are  the 
virtual  antithesis  of  the  American  way 
of  life.  They  live  in  substandard,  often 
unsanltarj-  homes,  suffer  from  inade- 
quate diets,  go  without  adequate  medical 
care,  have  access  to  far  less  education 
and  training  than  the  rest  of  the  com- 
munity, and  participate  little  m  the  ben- 
efits and  pleasures  of  modern  American 
.society. 

Sixty-six  percent  of  the  12  million 
farmworkiT  families  and  unrelated  in- 
dividuals with  a  substantial  d*>pendence 
on    auriculture   live   on   incomes   inade- 


quate  to  satisfy  minimum  needa    iv. 
hired    farmworker    and    his    famd,  . 


his 
wage   rates  and  a 


family  art 
i  ne  averse 


quat( 
h 

beset  by  low- 
average  duration  of  work, 
farmworker  received  abou.  _„  ^, 
hour  in  1963,  compared  with"anTveri^ 
hourly  waue  rate  in  manufacturlnB  Tn* 
dustries  of  $2.46.  *  ^' 

Mr  President,  the  chiff  problem  asso 
ciated  with  the  inadequate  incomes  of 
rural  people  is  unemployment  and  under 
employment.  Several  recently  enacted 
program.s — the  Vocational  Education 
Act.  tile  Manpower  Development  and 
Retraining  Act.  and  the  rural  &re«i 
development  program— are  already  in 
operation  and  are  making  headway  m 
dealing  with  rural  unemployment. 

Several  titles  of  this  bill  are  directed 
at  rural  youth,  to  give  the  children  of 
rural  families  with  inadequate  incomeg 
the  opportunity  to  be  educated  and 
trained,  which  so  many  of  them  today 
do  not  have.  Secretao'  of  Agriculture 
Freeman  has  said : 

The  educ.itlunal  enrichment  programa  thit 
are  contemjjlaied  under  title  II  ai^  the  Job 
Corps,  the  work-traln!n>j  program,  and  th« 
work-study  program  authorized  under  title  I 
will  be  C'f  enurmous  v:i!u<'  \n  bringing  ne* 
opp<->rtunlty  to  rural  children  who  will  nenr 
Cf't  that  onportunity  otherwl.se  They  will 
iii.ike  the  American  Ideal  of  equal  opportu- 
nity come  alive  for  families  fur  whom  th»t 
pluase  has  been  a  mockery. 

THE    BOXKD-IN    r.^MILIES 

There  is  one  group  which  has  not 
been  mentioned  yet .  Mr.  President.  They 
have  not  yet  been  mentioned,  but  at 
long  last  they  are  not  bein«  overlooked. 
Of  the  group.  Secretary  Freeman  ha» 
said: 

We  estimate  that  about  1  million  of  the 
1  5  million  farmers  In  the  low-income  group 
have  no  future  anvwhere  but  on  the  ttrm 
because  of  Uielr  lack  nf  educ.itlon.  their  l»ck 
of  skill  or  experience  In  anything  but  fann- 
ing, or  thflr  age,  or  a  physical  handicap, 
or  a  combination  of  these  make  them  un- 
likely candidates  for  retraining  ur  for  succe« 
in  city  life  These  young  people  can  be  re- 
trained, ai'.d  many  nf  them  may  have  To 
leave  their  hf)me  communities  But  the  1 
mll'lon  farmers  are  "boxed-ln "  The  only 
opportunity  for  a  better  living  for  them  li 
right  where  they  are — on  their  farms. 

^  Mr  President,  in  recent  years  we  have 
heard  some  jieople  say  that  the  small 
substandard  faiTner  should  leave  his 
farm  since  it  is  untconomical  I  point 
out  that  those  1  million  farmers  can- 
not leave  their  farms  for  anything  ex- 
cept to  get  in  a  breadline  in  a  city 
They  should  not  be  forct  d  off  their 
farms  They  can  be  .self-sustaining 
there. 

Statistics  foi-  I9t')0  compiled  by  the 
Cen.nis  Bureau  indicate  that  of  the 
1.583.000  rural  low-income  families  liv- 
ins  on  farms.  343.000  are  headed  by 
people  65  or  over;  505.000  are  headed  by 
people  45  to  64  with  le.ss  than  8  years  of 
school,  and  152.000  Jjy  people  25  to  44 
v.ith  less  th.an  8  years  of  school. 

Mr  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
.sent  to  have  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Re:'ord  a  table  with  detailed  statistics 
as  to  those  families. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
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.  r.i^on  charac  ensue  of  the  heads  of  rural  poverty  famUres:   UmUed  mob,Uty  arui 
f^utotion  c/Hi  mohHity  potential  groups 


(In  thousands] 


Group 


anil  age-education  characteristics 


^       ToUl  (all  a«''S'     -     

,  Uirlt^  mol liny   SUM.. tal).... 

1  In  l<x»l  urea: 


N'ainber 

with  rural 

nonfarm 

residence 


2.852 
1.750 


^''■/»;  XX'H  to  l4Te>^'oi  a«e.  mostly  with  8th  grade  education  or  less. 

?,'  i(,-ii<!-4Moft4  years  of  age, 


I  Mobility  polenUiil  group  ^suMolal) 


,  mostly  wlin  sin  graae  euutan""  "•  jc'~ 
,  mostly  with  8th  grade  education  or  less. 


■C 


He».UuIl.ier■-^^  years  of  age 

(■.,mpl.te.18lhirTa<1eorless. --- - 

M.>r..  Umn  Mh  grswle  education -- 

Ks  l^u;V^^■;^.^'^.  ni-oetiy  with  moretWwh  grade  edu^^^^^^^^^^ 

Heads  M  years  or  older..     - -" 


I  186 

1  750 

814 


Numljer 
with  rural 
farm  resi- 
dence 


1.583.0 
1.000.0 


»  152.  0 

«505.  0 

343.0 


1.102 


583.0 


69 

129 

1  627 

>  187 

90 


24.5 

24.5 

1300.0 

•  196.0 

38.0 


-Z^^^,  on  following:  (s)  70.3  rf «-»  "^^''^^SX  ^^s'^^^^  S^SnTof  ^ef cT^t^ 

rfoSS^ng  hea.ls  uged  « Jt^^r.^^r  jS^'^j^S^^^"  «l^t^«^«'  ^^^-  education  sex. 

"^'r^siS^^  ,S  «m^^t^n>;eT!.f'aiSeT^th  «>d  other  poverty-Unked  factors  on  the  relative 

SSS",  w"^"  employment  P«f«""*' "^^f^/^^jl^^aU  heads  of  rural  farm  families,  aged  25  to  64  and  82^5  percent  of 
■ifciuMtes  based  on  (oUowmg.  (a)  m.i  P*"^"^"' °' ^T  "^}^,,_.  „.  i--,.  (b)  an  estimated  80  percent  of  heads  45  to 

SSf/in^  ""pUn-men-t  p<.tentUl  of  rural  families. 
j,^    A.1«pt.-.1  from  r  S.  Cen.Mis  of  Population,  1960. 

Mr  YARBOROUGH.     Mr.  President. 


^  people  already  o*"  .  J,^™^^' JJJ^ 
they  Icnow  how  to  operate  them.  Tney 
„,  found  in  the  low  income  group  be - 
Hwise  thev  lack  resources,  and  the  vicious 
„cie  of  "inadequate  production  keeps 
them  from  accumulating  resources. 
■niey  produce  little:  they  therefore  earn 
lltUe  They  thus  have  little  or  nothing 
to  invest  in  developing  their  farms.  And 
having  no  debt-paying  ability,  they  are 
presentlv  ineligible  for  loans  from  the 
y-anners  Home  Administration,  which 
must  make  the  loan  only  when  the  debt 
paying  ability  exists. 

Title  III  provides  a  package  of  grants 
and  loans  to  low  income  farm  families, 
the  purpose  being  to  break  into  this 
vicious  cvcle  and  give  these  families  a 
boost  so  that  by  the  combination  of  a 
small  injection  of  capital  and  their  own 
hard  work  they  may  at  least  be  able  to 
pull  themselves  up  to  the  subsistence 
level. 

Grants  of  up  to  $1,500  and  loans  up  to 
$2,500  could  be  used  to  buy  feed,  seed, 
fertilizer,  livestock,  poultry,  fencing, 
various  kinds  of  equipment,  and  addi- 
tional land. 

To  be  eligible  for  a  capiUl  grant,  the 
ipplicant  must:  Rrst.  be  the  operator  of 
not  larger  than  a  family  farm:  second, 
demonstrate  character,  industry,  and  in- 
tent to  utilize  the  grant  to  raise  his  level 
of  liring  permanently:  third,  be  unable 
to  maintain  a  satisfactory  level  of  in- 
come but    have    reasonable    prospects, 
with  the  assistance  of  a  grant  or  a  loan- 
jrant  combination,  of  raising  his  income 
sufficiently  to  improve  his  living  stand- 
ird;  and.  fourth,  be  unable  to  obtain 
credit  for  the  desired  purposes  elsewhere. 
The  capital  grants  will  be  administered 
through  the  Farmers  Home  Administra- 
Uon,  whose  county  supervisors  serve  all 
rural  areas  in  the  United  States.    The 
«iw  of  the  grant  will  be  the  amount  of 
money  required  for  the  needed  Improve- 
ments which  cannot  be  financed  through 


a  loan  while  maintaining  a  minimal 
standard  of  living.  In  other  words,  as 
large  a  percentage  of  the  improvements 
as  possible  will  be  financed  through  loans. 
Grants  will  only  be  made  when  absolute- 
ly necessary. 

Under  the  proposed  program,  it  is  en- 
visioned that  capital  grants  would  be 
made  to  45,000  farm  families.  The  av- 
erage grant  is  expected  to  be  $500.  The 
Farmers  Home  Administration  will  pro- 
vide intensive  farm  and  home  manage- 
ment assistance,  so  that  through  the 
combination  of  grants,  loans,  and  man- 
agement assistance  the  low  income  farm 
families  can  hope  to  increase  their  earn- 
ings and  their  standard  of  living  sub- 
stantially over  a  relatively  short  period 

of  time. 

This  program  is  justified  on  two 
grounds:  First,  it  is  the  only  way  to 
get  the  families  back  on  their  feet.  Sec- 
ond the  alternative  Is  far  more  costly. 
If  these  families  are  forced  off  of  the 
'  land  and  go  to  the  cities,  relief  payments 
will  soon  exceed  the  maximum  that  fam- 
ilies can  be  granted  under  this  bill— 

$1  500. 

Public  assistance  in  the  United  States 
now  totals  $4.6  billion  a  year,  and  has 
been  rising  at  the  rate  of  one-third  bil- 
lion dollars  per  year.  Families  of  the 
type  we  are  dealing  with  here,  forced  off 
the  land,  account  for  a  large  part  of  the 
problem.  The  small  grants  will  prove 
far  cheaper  in  the  long  run  than  relief 
payment.  It  is  cheaper  and  better  to 
buy  a  farm  family  a  cow  than  to  buy  milk 
in  bottles,  day  after  day,  for  the  chil- 
dren of  that  family  in  the  city. 

Pears  have  been  expressed  in  some 
quarters  that  this  section  of  the  bill  will 
add  to  the  output  of  food  and  fiber  al- 
ready in  surplus.  These  fears  are 
groimdless.  Mr.  President.  Small  farm- 
ers on  marginal  and  subsistence  units 
produce  well  under  1  percent  of  the  total 
national  production  of  commodities  in 
surplus.  They  produce  mostly  crops 
which  are  not  In  surplus.    Most  of  the 


production  resulting  from  financing 
under  the  antipoverty  program  will  be 
used  on  their  own  farms  or  sold  in  local 
neighborhood  and  area  markets. 

FAMILT    FARM    DEVELOPMENT   CORPOEATIONS 

Mr.  President,  speculative  buying  of 
farmland  has  been  pushing  the  price  of 
farmland  up  at  the  rate  of  3  percent  a 
year.  Lsist  year  34  percent  of  all  sales  of 
farmland  went  to  nonfarmers.  The  Na- 
tion's 100,000  largest  farms  now  control 
one-fourth  of  all  farmland. 

The  Nation's  economically  wesikest 
farm  families  are  unable  to  compete  in 
the  race  for  this  fundamental  agricul- 
tural resource.  They  can  in  some  in- 
stances get  loans  to  cover  the  normal 
value  of  the  land,  but  they  carmot  raise 
enough  to  cover  the  inflated,  or  market 
value  of  the  land. 

To  cope  with  this  situation,  section 
303  would  authorize  loans  and  grants  to 
State  and  local,  public  and  private  non- 
profit corporations  to  enable  them  to 
purchase  and  resell  farmland  to  low- 
income  family  farmers.  They  would  buy 
at  the  going  market  rate.  They  would 
sell  at  the  normal  or  appraised  value 
of  the  land.  No  Federal  agency  would 
be  authorized  to  purchase  and  hold 
farmland,  although  capitalization  of  the 
local  corporations  would  be  mainly,  but 
not  entirely,  through  Federal  loans. 

The    fallacious    argument    has    been 
made  that  section  303  loans  and  grants 
will  encourage  the  formation  of  farm 
units  too  small  and  ineflclent  for  mod- 
ern-day   farming.    The    truth   Is   that 
most  purchases  under  this  section  will 
be  additions  to  already  existing  farms, 
to  make  those  farms  more  eflacient  and 
to  increase  the  family's  potential  for 
earning    a   living.    In   those    instances 
where  large  tracts  of  land  are  subdivided 
into  family  farms,  Farmers  Home  Ad- 
ministration supervisors  will  assist  the 
local  corporations  in  determining  effi- 
ciently sized  units  so  that  a  practical 
and  economically  sound  operation  will 
be  insured. 

The  majority  of  farm  purchases  un- 
der this  section  will  be  made  through 
Farmers  Home  Administration  loans. 
These  loans  will  not  be  made  unless  the 
agency's  local  supervisor  is  assured  that 
the  loan  applicant  has  the  background, 
training,  and  abiUty  to  operate  a  farm 
efficiently  and  economically. 

Finally,  Mr.  President,  section  303  au- 
thorizes loans  to  local  cooperative  asso- 
ciations furnishing  essential  processing, 
purchasing,  or  marketing  services,  sup- 
plies, or  facilities  predominantly  to  low- 
income  rural  families.    Though  most  iri 
need  of  cooperatives,  low-income  rural 
people  are  in  the  least  favorable  posi- 
tion to  organize  and  support  such  orga- 
nizations.   Loans  under  section  303  will 
provide  financing  in  the  crucial  early 
stages  of  the  development  of  the  coop- 
eratives. ,  ,««r 
The  sum  of  $35  million  for  fiscal  1965 
is  authorized  for  the  foregoing  sections 
of  titie  ni. 

Part  B  of  title  m  authorizes  $15  mil- 
lion for  the  development  and  Implemen- 
tation of  programs  of  housing,  sanita- 
tion, day  care  of  children,  and  education 
for  migrant  agricultural  workers. 
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Mr.  President,  the  history  of  the  Amer- 
ican Nation  can  be  seen  as  the  relentless. 
continual  pushing  back  of  one  frontier 
after  azwtber.  The  first  frontier  which 
we  faced  was  geographical.  From  small 
beglnnlDgi  as  a  cluster  of  States  along 
the  Atlantic  seaboard  we  spanned  a  vast 
continent,  and  by  1890.  although  some 
free  land  was  still  available.  Americas 
nrst  frontier  had  ended.  By  1893.  a 
young  professor  from  the  University  of 
Wisconsin,  Frederick  Jackson  Turner.  In 
an  epochal  paper,  "The  Significance  of 
the  Frontier  In  American  History,"  could 
conclude: 

Now,  four  centuries  after  the  dlaccvery 
of  America,  at  the  end  of  a  hundred  year« 
of  life  under  the  Constitution,  the  frontier 
haa  gone,  and  with  Its  going  has  cloeed  the 
flrat  period  of  American  history. 

Unknown  at  the  time  perhaps,  the 
second  period  of  American  history  had 
already  begun,  and  indeed  had  been 
largely  Instnimental  In  bringing  about 
the  disappearance  of  land  as  the  frontier. 
The  great  "Iron  Horse."  the  railroad,  at 
the  same  time  that  It  enabled  Americans 
to  settle  a  vast  land,  provided  the  vital 
force  that  brought  into  being  and  Im- 
pelled the  development  of  American 
Industry. 

Thus,  we  entered  upon  the  second 
period  of  American  history :  the  frontier 
of  economic  development  and  growth. 
Today  we  are  still  pushing  back  this 
second  frontier;  Indeed  it  Is  a  frontier 
which  may  well  be  limitless  The  nature 
of  this  frontier,  however,  has  changed 
from  what  It  was  in  the  early  days  when 
the  will  to  work  and  a  strong  back,  or  a 
fertile  Imagination  and  a  great  deal  of 
energy  were  all  that  one  needed  to  get 
ahead.  Today  the  American  economy 
has  grown  through  the  periods  of  child- 
hood and  adolescence  into  the  age  of 
maturity.  Energy  and  imagination  are 
still  Important,  but  to  these  old  virtues 
have  been  added  the  modern  require- 
ments of  education  and  training. 

The  American  dream  has  ever  been 
"America,  the  land  of  equal  opportu- 
nity." The  American  reality  of  the  eco- 
nomically lowest  one-fifth  of  our  popu- 
lation Is  something  else  again,  when 
these  citizens  are  denied  access  to  the 
routes  out  of  their  depressed  States. 

Escape  from  poverty  has  always  re- 
quired resources  of  one  kind  or  another. 
During  the  era  of  America's  first  fron- 
tier, the  resource  was  free  land.  I  am 
not  aware  that  there  was  any  outcry  at 
the  time  that  gMng  away  land  by  the 
millions  and  millions  of  acres  would 
destroy  the  Incentive  to  get  ahead,  or 
weaken  Initiative,  or  undermine  belief 
In  the  democratic  way  of  life 

Today  the  resource  has  .shifted  from 
an  abxindance  of  free  land  to  an  abun- 
dant productive  capacity  And  a^aln. 
Just  as  with  land,  the  Federal  Oovem- 
ment  bears  the  responsibility  of  provid- 
ing access  to  the  abundance.  Carl 
Sandburg  expres.sed  all  these  thoughts  in 
words  far  better  than  mine,  as  he  wrote: 
When  they  told  those  who  had  no  money, 
"Save  your  money" — 

Those  who  had  no  money  flashed 
back — 


Would  you  ask  those  with  nothing  to  eat  to 
eat  less' 

Mr.  President,  escape  from  poverty  to- 
day means  following  the  road  of  educa- 
tion and  training  and  Jobs  I  see  no 
reason  for  restricting  Uie  capacity  of 
this  road  at  a  time  when  we  have  the 
ability  to  turn  it  from  a  narrow,  unsure 
path  Into  a  broad  highway 

As  we  declare  war  on  poverty,  we 
dedicate  ourselves  to  the  blasting  away 
of  these  last  remaining  barriers  to  the 
economic  advancement  of  the  economi- 
cally lowest  one- fifth  of  our  Nation. 
We  work  toward  the  day  when  every 
American  bort;  will  come  into  a  world  In 
which  he  has  the  opportunity  to  rise  as 
high  and  proKress  as  far  as  his  abilities 
will  carr>'  him. 

Mr  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  various  statistical  tables  and 
material-s  may  be  Inserted  at  this  point 
in  the  Record 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Table  1  —  Afimfy  tncome  of  /amllies,  1947  and 
19S0~62 
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Sources    Department  of  Commerce  and  Council  of 

Econniiilc  .\  IvlfM'r^ 

T.A.BLE  3  Pr'ypfjrtion  Of  rural  familiea  having 
net  family  income  of  less  than  $2,000. 
northeastern  Texas 

Nonfami ^^  ^ 

AU   farnrs 6<i  ^ 

Conanrierclal    farm   . 8^  6 

T.\BLE  3 — Specified  characteristics  of  family 
headi.  rural  families  u-ith  net  rnonrv  i"- 
comes  belo'c  t2  000    riortheasicrn  Texas 

All  he.ul.«»  e.S  yer;r<(    >f  age  and  over 39 

Female.s  under  66  years   —  4 

Males  under  65  ye;irs 

With   physK-al   handicap --  21 

Less   than    5   years"   schooling    and    no 

physical  h.mclic.ip .. 7 

No  limitations  noted 29 

Source  for  tables  2  and  3  Buls  T  Inman 
and  John  H  S<iuthern,  'Opp^irtunltles  for 
Economic  Development  In  I.<jw  Production 
?"  irm  .\reti.s."  .A^^rloilture  Inforniatl.m  Bulle- 
tin No  234  1  Washington,  USDA.  November 
19601,  table  10.  p  20 


Facts    and    FALLACiia    .^Bo^T    A-S-slstance   to 

niE    P4RM     PoriR    rNDER    Tm  «    III     i  I^      .K'>  . 

Economic    OppoRTUNrrr    Act    or    1964 

SECTION     302 GKAVTS     TO     LOW-INCOME     FARM 

rAMIUTB 

Fallacy    Grants  will  be  u.wd  to  hold  fami- 
lies   In    poverty    on    small    farms    when    the 


breadwinners  of  these  familiea  shn^),!  ^ 
fer  Into  another  occupation  elaewhf«t**" 
Fact  Section  302  is  designed  to  ib^._ 
the  Income-earning  capacity  of  fann  SSS 
the  heads  of  which  are  too  old,  unaJ^ZS!! 
or  handicapped  In  other  ways  to  shift  to^ 
other  full-time  occupation.  Mon  thui 
500  000  farm  families  in  this  "boxwi  j^ 
group  presently  are  Ineligible  for  loaoa  frnn 
Farmers  Home  Administration  *  bso^H 
their  earning  capacity  Is  so  limited  they^J! 
no  debt-paying  ability  Section  SOa  Is  si»J! 
at  raising  the  earnings  of  these  ftm»t~ 
Unless  rehabilitated  in  place  they  will  MtK^ 
continue  In  a  deteriorating  farming  HtuaOoB 
or  move  to  towns  and  cities,  when  Um* 
almost  Inevitably  will  add  to  welfare  roUt 

{•Willacy  The  grants  are  too  small  to  flttaaei 
efficient  farming  operations. 

Fact:  Grants  under  section  302  are  not  de- 
signed to  capitalize  commercial  fanning  »«- 
tures  They  will  Instead  provide  «in^n 
amounts  of  seed  capital  to  enable  poor  faro, 
ers  t<i  begin  Improving  the  operation  uuIUm 
Income-earning  capacity  of  their  fanm. 
Grants  will  finance  such  Items  as  llvtitDck. 
simple  farm  tools  and  equipment,  ased,  f«. 
tlUzer.  and  small  amounts  of  faimluM. 
Wherever  practical  a  grant  will  be  codMbM 
with  a  small  Farmers  Home  AdmlnlitnUai 
loan. 

Fallacy  Cirante  or  loan-grant  oomblas- 
tlons  for  farming  purpiwes  will  enable  pn»- 
ently  unproductive  farmers  to  IncreMt  UmIt 
output  of  food  and  fiber  already  In  surpltt. 
Pact  Poor  farmers  on  marginal  and  ml>. 
slstence  units  produce  well  under  l  pv. 
cent  (^f  the  total  national  production  of  cob- 
modules  In  surplus.  Most  of  the  production 
resulting  from  financing  under  the  tntt- 
poverty  program  will  be  used  on  their  own 
fiirms  or  sold  In  local  neighborhood  and  in* 
markets 

Fallacy  Grants  and  loans  to  flnanot  nan- 
farm  enterprises  will  encourage  more  compe- 
tition for  existing  small  businesses  In  u 
area. 

Fact  Before  making  capital  avallabU  (or 
a  noiifarm  enterprise,  the  Farmers  Hom 
.Administration  supervisor  will  determlnt 
that  the  applicant  Is  capable  of  operattni 
the  enterprise  and  It  will  provide  goods  or 
services  needed  In  the  community  and  not 
now  being  supplied  by  others 

Fallacy;  Grants  will  be  substituted  tor 
loans  although  the  latter  would  be  mors  sp* 
priprlate  and  more  In  keeping  with  the  In- 
terest of  the   farmer   and   the  public. 

Fact  A  grant  will  be  provided  only  to 
make  up  the  difference  between  the  tmomt 
of  capital  an  applicant  requires  toreechor- 
taln  practical  goals  and  the  amount  ttat 
cannot  be  provided  through  the  resouroa 
he  has  plus  credit  available.  All  appUctnti 
win  be  reqiilred  Uj  meet  their  flnancUH 
needs  through  loans.  Insofar  as  tWi  H 
possible. 

P.ilhioy  A  farm  family  receiving  »  Jt«at 
can  spend  It  as  they  please,  regardlees  of  tht 
farm  improvement  plan  drawn  up  by  thi 
Farmers  Home  Administration 

Pact  Grant  funds  will  be  deposited  la  » 
joint  grantee-Farmers  Home  AdmlnlstnttOB 
account  and  the  local  supervisor  of  tbi 
agency  will  not  approve  any  wlthdruwl 
unless  It  Is  for  a  specific  purpose  related  to 
the  farm  and  home  development  plan. 

Pivlliicy:  The  majority  of  low-lncoms  f«« 
families  receiving  grants  will  not  hsw  tbj 
manatrerlal  ability  to  make  productive  Ui« « 
the  funds  ' 

Fact:  Families  receiving  a  grant  o' t™"*" 
loan  combination  will  be  provided  with  B- 
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«,«ervlBlon  In  the  management  of 
■t^^id  financial  resources.  ThU  su- 
ril^wUl  be  the  responslblUty  of  local 
l''!^Home  Administration  office.  The 
'«!Sl.  uTot  only  to  improve  a  famUys  In- 
*l**i  »  ^iso  to  upgrade  their  earning  po- 
2iilnd    ability    to    manage    resources 

•^It  Koulpment  and  other  items  pur- 
Zi^lth^  g?ant  may  be  sold  by  a  farmer, 
i^tiien  use  the  money  as  he  pleases 
•tjf  ySVantees  will  be  required  to  rtgn 
Sly  blading  agreement  with  the  Oov- 
•iSUJthat  prevents  such  a  practice. 

iTIv   303      LOANS    AND   OEAKTS  TO   H«U>   PO- 

■fl^l^T     srCCESSFUL     FARM     TAMILIES     BE- 

J^^OWNERS  OR  ENLARGE  THEIR  FARMS 

-.ii./.r-  The  land  purchase  scheme  Is  like 
J^'re^ttlement  program  of  the  1930'8. 
Siteh  was  a  failure. 

^^-  Activities  authorized  under  section 
Jv«.tn  no  way  similar  to  the  resettlement 
^^  of  the  1930-s.  under  section  303  the 
J2^  Economic  ppportunlty__pirectOT  ta 


«  Farmers  Home  Administration  Is  »  V^ 
agency  which  provides  supplementary  cndH 
plus  management  assistance  for  family  t«»* 
ers  This  agency  will  administer  t**J*™ 
I  pt  A)  under  delejiutlon  from  the  Dlr«cu«, 
Office  of  Economic  Opportunity. 


^J«d  to  assist  State  and  local  nonprofit 
ifSSi m  buying  available  farmland 
^r^elllng  this  land  to  family  farmers  at 
!^^hat  reflects  the  potential  of  the  land 
farming,  rather  than  lu  speculative  mar- 
wk  value  SecUon  303  Is  simply  a  method  of 
-Ldlng  the  present  highly  successful  farm 
SSihlp  loan  program  of  the  Farmers  Home 
J^lstratlon  to  the  very  lowest  Income 
coup  of  family  farmers. 

nllftcy  Section  303  authorizes  commu- 
nirtlc-  cooperative  or  corporate  farming  ven- 
turt.  involving  entire  communities  of  farm 

tunlllw-  ^  ^.      .  ,    J 

ftci-  It  authorizes  nothing  of  the  kind. 
•armer.  will  acquire  land  under  the  progrsm 
u  private  buyers  and  thereby  become  land- 
owneni  s«  In  any  private  transaction.  Where 
in  estate  is  bought  by  a  corporation,  sub- 
divided developed,  and  resold  in  family  farm 
units,  purchasers  of  these  unlU  will  then 
hive  full  ownership  and  control. 

Fallacy  The  Federal  Government  Is  au- 
ttujrtaed  to  purchase  large  amounts  of  farm- 
land and  retain  title  to  this  land. 

Pact:  No  Federal  agency,  present  or  future. 
Ii  authorized  to  purchase  and  hold  farmland 
under  Bectlon  303.  The  land  would  be  pur- 
chased by  State  and  local  nonprofit  corpor- 
tttona  as  a  private  transaction  through  nor- 
mal land  market  channels  and  resold  to 
fimlly  farmers  In  the  same  manner.  Capl- 
t%ll»tlon  of  the  local  corporations  would 
bt  mainly,  but  not  entirely,  through  Fed- 
sal  loans. 

faUftcy;  Section  303  enables  the  Oovem- 
tnent  to  take  over  large  farms  and  ranches. 
mbdlvlde  them  and  resell  the  smaller  units 
to  farmers  selected  by  local  Federal  officials. 

Psct:  No  Federal  agency  Is  authorized  to 
purchase  land,  nor  will  any  corporation  par- 
tWpatlng  In  the  land  purchase  program 
under  section  303  have  condemnation  rights 
of  any  kind  Land  pvirchased  will  be  that 
lullable  on  the  market.  It  will  be  bought 
ind  acid  as  a   private  transaction. 

Mlscy:  Section  303  loans  and  grants  will 
encourage  the  formation  of  farm  units  too 
mall  and  Inefficient  for  modem-day  farm- 

Fact  Moot  land  purchases  made  under 
thli  program  will  be  In  the  form  of  small 
paresis  that  will  be  added  to  existing  farm 
units  to  Increase  the  family's  potential  for 
making  a  living.  In  those  Instances  where 
I  large  amount  of  land  is  subdivided  Into 
Individual  farm  family  units.  Farmers  Home 
Administration  supervisors  will  assist  offl- 
cw»  of  the  corporation  to  determine  appro- 
prtate  size  units,  given  local  fanning  con- 
ittlom  and  requirements.  Since  Farmers 
Honae  Administration  will  finance  most  fami- 
ly buying  units  from  corporations  through 
lU  regular    real    estate    loan    program,    the 


agency  will  be  able  to  assure  a  practical  and 
economically  sound  operation. 

Fallacy:  The  land  purchase  plan  will  en- 
able   farmers    who    have    been    failures    all 
their  Uvee  to  obtain  a  new  farm  that  they 
are  incapable  of  handling- 
Fact:  The  majority  of  families  who  pur- 
chase land  from  the  corporations  either  to 
add  to  their  existing  farming  unite  or  to  ob- 
tain   an    entire   farm    wlU    utilize    Farmers 
Home   Administration  real   estate   loans  for 
financing.   A  loan  will  not  be  approved  unless 
and   untU   the   agency's  local   supervisor   is 
assured  that   the   applicant  has    the   back- 
ground,  training,    and    potential   to    utilize 
the  new  resources  to  operate  efficiently  and 
economically.  „     „ 

FaUacy:  Section  303  authorizes  a     coUec- 
tlvlst"  type  of  farming  program. 

Fact:  The  exact  opposite  Is  true.  It  will 
Increase  the  number  of  famUy  farmers  who 
own.  operate,  and  manage  their  own  places. 
Fallacy:  A  farmer  purchasing  a  unit  or 
addlUonal  farmland  from  one  of  the  local 
corporations  at  the  normal  value  of  the  land 
can  then  resell  the  land  at  its  market  price, 
thus  reaping  a  windfall  profit. 

Fact:  The  language  of  section  303  specifi- 
cally denies  a  purchaser  this  opportunity. 

BBCnON    304 LOANS    TO    COOPDlATrVXS 

Fallacy:  Banks  for  cooperatives  under  the 
Farm  Credit  System  already  are  authorized 
to  extend  financing  to  cooperatives. 

Fact:  In  general,  credit  from  the  banks  for 
cooperatives  Is  made  available  only  to  co- 
operatives In  which  the  membership  have  or 
are  able  to  make  a  significant  equity  Invest- 
ment. The  banks  do  not  normally  make 
loans  to  small  local  cooperatives  made  up  of 
poor  farmers  when  financing  such  coopera- 
tives would  involve  a  necessarily  large  risk. 

Fallacy:  Section  304  permits  financing  of 
cooperative  manufacturing  establishments 
producing  an  unlimited  range  of  products 
and  of  cooperative  farms. 

Fact:  Loans  are  not  authorized  for  co- 
operatives of  this  kind. 

Fallacy:  Loans  wUl  be  made  available  to 
cooperatives  made  up  of  farmers  and  other 
rural  people  not  In  the  poverty  group. 

Fact:  The  language  of  section  304  speclfi- 
caUy  states  that  the  cooperatives  financed 
must  be  made  up  "predominantly"  of  low- 
income  rural  people. 

Fallacy:  If  banks  for  cooperatives  or  other 
available  credit  sources  are  not  willing  to  risk 
capital  on  the  cooperative  to  be  financed,  the 
Government  should  not  do  so  either.  By 
definition,  new  cooperatives  financed  under 
section  804  wUl  be  small,  unable  to  afford 
adequate  management  and  have  little  mem- 
bership equity. 

Fact*  Those  provisions  minimize  the  risk. 
(1)  FarmeiiHome  Administration  will  pro- 
vide continuing  and  intensive  technical  and 
management  guidance  in  the  early  stages  of 
the  cooperatives  being  financed.  (2)  Most 
cooperatives  financed  will  include  some  rural 
famlUes  who  can  make  a  significant  equity 
contribution.  (3)  Grants  and  loans  will  be 
avaUable  from  Farmers  Home  Administra- 
tion to  individual  low-income  farm  famlliee 
to  buy  equity  shares  in  cooperatives,  thus 
nrovldlng  an  additional  sovirce  of  financing. 

Fallacy:  Grant  provisions  of  title  HI  if  ad- 
ministered by  Farmers  Home  Administration 
wUl  pervert  the  alms  and  operations  of  this 
agency's  successful  program  which  provides 
supplementary  credit  for  farm  families 

Kef  On  the  contrary,  the  grant  provisions 
by  buUdlng  debt-paying  ability  will  enable 
p4nnei»  Home  Administration  to  reach  thou- 
sands of  the  poorest  farming  families  who 
preeenUy  are  ineligible  for  loans  from  the 
agency  That  these  families  presently  cannot 
utllUe  Farmers  Home  Administration  pro- 
grams of  supervised  credit  Is  a  serious  weak- 
ness in  the  agency's  program  and  haa  often 
been  calamitous  for  the  families  concerned, 
who  haTe  no  other  source  of  aid. 


Fallacy:  Title  HI.  part  A,  gives  the  Director 
of  the  Economic  Opportunity  Office  dictato- 
rial control  of  U.S.  agriculture. 

Fact:  The  title  Is  limited  to  ssslstance  for 
the  farm  poor,  who  produce  less  than  1  per- 
cent of  total  U.S.  farm  products  by  volume 
and  value,  market  even  less  and  control 
scarcely  any  of  the  resources  required  for 
modem  commercial  farming.  Participation 
in  programs  authorized  by  the  title  will  be 
strictly  volvmtary.  The  Director  vrtll  have  no 
authority  whatsoever  to  compel  any  Individ- 
ual or  family  to  apply  for  a  grant  or  loan,  feek 
to  purchase  land  from  a  nonprofit  cc^pora- 
tlon  financed  by  him,  organize  or  Join  a  coop- 
erative receiving  a  loan  or  participate  In  any 
other  fashion. 


Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  ti- 
tle V  of  the  pending  Economic  Oppor- 
tunities Act  will  provide  a  vital  and  pro- 
gressive tool  to  upgrade  both  our  hu- 
man and  material  resoiu-ces.  It  can  be 
a  constructive  way  to  bring  together  oth- 
erwise idle  manpower  and  Jobs  going  un- 
done. At  the  same  time,  and  perhaps 
more  importantly,  it  can  give  many  of 
the  present  jobless  the  necessary  skills  to 
make  them  competitive  in  today's  labor 
market  and  assist  them  toward  full-time 
employment. 

The  Social  Security  Act  was  amended 
2  years  ago  to  provide  for  community 
work  and  training  programs  tied  into  the 
aid  to  dependent  children  program.  The 
ADC  program  WM  modified  to  permit 
payment  of  benefits  to  needy  families 
where  the  father  was  unemployed.  Of 
the  18- States,  including  West  Virginia, 
which  have  extended  their  aid  to  fami- 
lies with  dependent  children  programs  to 
include  families  with  unemployed  par- 
ents. 13  either  have  in  operation  or  In 
the  planning  stage,  community  work  and 
training  programs  with  a  substantial 
emphasis  on  the  training  component. 

What  has  been  the  experience  with 
these  programs?  Basically,  they  have 
brought  to  light  an  overwhelming  desire 
on  the  part  of  unemployed  people  not 
only  to  go  back  to  work,  but  to  further 
their  education — to  improve  themselves 
and  to  come  off  the  assistance  lists. 

An  example  in  one  eastern  community, 
a  group  of  unemployed  men  receiving 
family  welfare  aid  wev$.  to  work  on 
a  community  project  on  a  more  or  less 
full-time  basis.  Then,  formal  training 
was  developed  to  prepare  them  for  regu- 
lar jobs.  The  men  refused  to  leave  their 
work  to  pursue  the  training.  They  pre- 
ferred on  their  own  Initiative,  to  con- 
tinue working  full  time  and  to  attend 
school  at  night.  This,  I  think.  Indicates 
two  points:  First,  people  prefer  to  work 
for  what  they  receive;  and  second,  peo- 
ple will  persevere  to  secure  the  advan- 
tage of  educational  opportunities  offered 
to  them. 

In  the  poverty  areas  of  Appalachla, 
similar  eagerness  for  work  and  educa- 
tion can  be  found  when  the  opportuni- 
ties are  made  available.  Latent  talent 
is  uncovered.  Formerly  imemployed  men 
now  hold  their  heads  a  little  higher  be- 
cause they  are  working;  they  start  shav- 
ing regularly  again;  they  put  their  chil- 
dren back  In  school;  they  and  their  fam- 
ilies start  eating  better  and  their  health 
improves.  In  short,  they  are  coming 
back  Into  the  mainstream  of  society 
where  they  belong. 
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Aiui  In  some  areas  where  the  bitter 
fog  of  economic  depression  rests  most 
heavily,  you  can  note  a  change  In  the  en- 
tire community  when  work  and  training 
opportunities  become  available  to  the 
large  number  of  unemployed.  The  town 
spruces  up;  long-neglected  streets  are 
repaired;  public  buildings  are  painted,  al- 
leys are  cleared  and  a  longtim^ccumu- 
latlon  of  rubbish  is  carted  away. 

One  county  official  in  West  Virginia. 
writing  of  his  experience  with  the  com- 
munity work  and  training  program,  said : 

I  have  b«en  In  this  county  34  years  .incl 
have  always  been  impresiied  by  the  fact  that 
given  proper  Incentive  .md  oppt)rtunlty.  the 
mountain  people  want  to  work.  In  my  opin- 
ion, tbese  men  who  have  been  without  em- 
ployment so  long  are  gaining  self-respect  and 
are  getting  deep  satisfaction  out  of  making 
the  county  more  beautiful  and  in  workln*; 
for  the  money  they  receive. 

A  mayor  of  a  community  also  in  West 
Virginia  wrote: 

These  men  (unemployed  fathers)  have 
been  used  on  a  number  of  projects  which  the 
city  could  not  have  undertaken  except 
through  this  program  They  have  built  roctc 
walla,  graded  our  new  parking  lot.  replaced  <i 
security  fence  around  the  city  park  which 
had  been  washed  out  by  the  1963  floods,  re- 
placed g%xardrall  posts,  cleaned  catch  basins 
In  our  sewer  system,  and  other  projects  totj 
numerous  to  mention  The  men  themselves 
certainly  have  benefited  in  a  material  way 
as  well  as  reatorlng  their  self-respet.t  regard- 
ing work. 

The  same  response  Is  repeated  In  com- 
munity after  community.  The  unem- 
ployed are  helped,  both  lr>  the  form  of 
cash  grants  and  because  they  again  have 
the  opportuiUty  to  do  useful  work. 

Now.  what  will  title  V  do?  Primarily 
It  will  effectively  expand  these  work  ex- 
perience progrsuns  designed  to  help  un- 
employed fathers  and  others  secure  and 
retain  employment  or  attain  or  retain 
capability  for  self-support.  To  do  this, 
title  V  will  provide  an  additional  $150 
million  to  communities  specifically  for 
this  purpose.  Translated  in  terms  of 
people,  this  means  at  least  130.000  per- 
sons could  receive  work  experience  and 
training  during  the  1964-65  fiscal  year  if 
this  measure  Is  approved  The  impact  of 
helping  these  130.000  workers  would  re- 
sult In  direct  benefits  to  almost  700.000 
persons  who  comprise  their  families. 

These  700,000  people  for  the  most  part, 
are  In  families  hardest  hit  by  long-term 
unemployment.  The  130.000  people  who 
will  receive  work  experience  and  training 
are  probably  the  most  unskilled  or 
underskilled  in  our  Nation  today.  Few 
have  a  high  school  education.  Many 
cannot  even  read  or  write.  And  mast  of 
them  are  not  now  receiving  help  from 
the  federally  aided  public  assistance 
programs. 

They  are.  Mr.  President,  those  Amer- 
icans with  the  odds  stacked  against  them 
in  trjring  to  reenter  the  mainstream  of 
American  economic  life.  Title  V  of  the 
Economic  Opportunities  Act  cffri  shorten 
those  odds.  Title  V  can  salvage  this  large 
human  resource. 

The  positive  benefits  of  providing  work 
and  training  opportunities  to  this  needy 
group  are  valid.  We  are  committed,  I 
believe,  to  the  idea  that  the  opportunity 
to  earn  a  living  should  be  available  to  all. 


Disagreement,  when  It  comes,  centers 
around  how  the  opportunities  should  be 
made  available,  the  most  effective  mean.s 
of  doing  so.  and  similar  questions. 

I  submit  that  our  experience  with  com- 
munity work  and  training  since  1962 
qualifies  such  an  approach  as  being  ef- 
fective, efficient,  and  economical.  It  does 
place  unemployed  people  back  on  the 
payrolls.  It  docs  uptirade  the  workinK 
skills  of  a  portion  of  our  labor  force.  It 
does  result  iri  greater  .self-respect  among 
those  who  are  dependent  and  points  the 
way  toward  financial  Independence 
And  it  does  pay  the  additional  benefit  of 
physically  improving  many  of  our  com- 
munities tliat  otherwise,  because  of  their 
financial  status,  would  be  unable  to  enter 
into  such  improvements 

The  most  impre.ssive  testimony  to  the 
effectlvene.ss  of  the  work  and  training 
approach  is  among  the  unemployed 
themselves.  The  eagerness  with  which 
they  will  substitute  u.seful  work  for  idle- 
ness when  offered  a  choice,  the  enthusl- 
a.sm  with  which  they  gra-sp  at  educa- 
tional opportunities:  and  the  efforts  and 
energy  they  are  willing  to  devote  to  im- 
proving themselve.s  -all  of  these  facts 
make  it  difficult  to  withhold  the  opportu- 
nity work  experience  and  training  can 
provide 

Title  V  provides  a  uay  to  harness  the 
eagerness,  the  enthusiasm,  and  the  en- 
ergy of  the  unemployed  to  achieve  con- 
crete resulUs  such  as  full-time  employ- 
ment, higher  pay  checks  becau.se  of 
better  training,  and  the  all-round  better- 
ment of  our  fellow  citizens  and  our  com- 
munities. 

No  single  pha.se  of  the  welfare  opera- 
tion today  receives  more  favorable  pub- 
lic respon.se  than  the  community  work 
and  training  program  Here  we  .see  a 
constructive  effort  Ui  reduce  people's  de- 
pendency on  welfare  aid  Here  al.so  the 
public  can  witness  welfare  recipients  as 
sincere  and  industrious  people  when 
given  an  opportunity  for  gainful  labor. 
Here  our  citizens  recognize  a  shift  from 
the  unending  dole  of  public  money  to  a 
rehabilitative  move  toward  self-support. 

rr   THr    w\r    on    PfivrRTY    is   rn    he    wov    an 

E.XTENS!ON        or        THE        ArcrLrRATFP        PtTBI.IC 
WOaKS     PROGRAM     I.S     NEEni.D     AT     ONCE 

Mr  GRUENING  Mr  President,  I 
strongly  support  President  Johnson's 
declaration  of  war  at;ainst  poverty  and 
the  program  he  has  recommended  for  en- 
actment by  the  Congress  to  beis'in  to 
fight  that  war 

The  war  on  poverty  presented  under 
the  title  of  the  Economic  Opportunity 
Act  of  1964.  will  have  to  be  fought  on 
many  fronts  and  the  program  propo.sed 
by  President  Johnson  rightly  has  many 
facets.  It  will  lncrea.se  the  employablUty 
of  msuiy  young  men  and  women  by  pro- 
viding them  with  education,  vocational 
traininij.  and  u.seful  work  experience 
throukih  a  Job  Corps 

It  will  provide  for  the  mobilization  of 
resources  in  urban  and  rural  communi- 
ties through  community  action  pro- 
i'rams 

It  allows  for  badly  needed  special  pro- 
?ram.s  aimed  at  particularly  destitute 
rural  are«is  and  will  make  possible  grants 
and  loans,  the  establishment  of  family 
farm    development    corporations,    sup- 


port  for   cooperative   assocUtlom  sm 

Will  permit  new  programs  in  the  ar^!^ 
housing,  sanitation,  education,  wdi^ 
care  of  children.  '         '*' 

It  will  strengthen  small  bualnesB  em 
cerns  by  means  of  loans. 

It  will  make  possible  the  exptnakm 
of  opportunities  for  constructlveiwrt 
experience  and  other  needed  tralnS 
by  financing  experimental.  pilotiaH 
demonstration  projects. 

In  short,  the  program  Is  an  adminhle 
be.nnninii,  but  the.truth  is  that,  bylt»^ 
It  IS  simply  not  enough. 

The  number  of  poor  in  Amercla  twUj 
is  estimated  at  between  20  milUon—tte 
rockbottom  estimate — and  90  mllliott- 
the  high  estimate.  In  dealing  with  such 
numbers,  it  is  obvious  that  a  total  solu- 
tion will  be  found  only  through  a  major 
campaign  The  present  bill  calls  for  an 
authorization  of  $962,500,000.  One  pub- 
lication, Newsweek  magazine,  suggvu 
the  dai'.K'er  of  this  becoming  a  men 
band  aid  program"  substantial  enoufh 
to  do  little  more  than  scratch  the  surface 
of  the  poverty  problem.  The  same  perl- 
(xlical.  m  it,s  February  17  issue,  quoted 
the  sociologist.  Michael  Harrtngtm, 
author  of  "The  Other  America,"  as  claim- 
in^r : 

The  many  fl»;iire8  that  are  being  t&Iktd 
iib<int  are  utterly  unrealistic  in  view  erf  tbt 
i;oals  authorized  •  •  •  New  York  could  ab- 
sorb that  much  [1500  mlilion|  jmt  on  Qm 
problem  nf  the  Nei^ro  One  billion  wouldn't 
'-over  any  one  point  of  the  procrams  Kennedy 
originated 

Dr.  John  Kenneth  Galbraith,  one  o( 
our  Nation's  leading  economists,  hu 
firmly  advocated  many  of  the  meaaum 
for  which  the  poverty  bill  provldes- 
tralning  and  retraining,  youth  employ- 
ment counseling,  assistance  to  new  In- 
dustries, and  so  on.  But  he  has  also 
not  ed : 

TlU-i  must  be  honest  effort  and  not  pUot 
projects  which  are  a  modern  device  (or 
.stimulating  action  without  spending  mooay 
Poverty  can  be  made  to  disappear.  It  wonl 
be  atTomplished  simply  by  stepping  up  ttM 
growth  rate  any  more  than  It  will  be  tcoon- 
plished  by  incantation  or  ritualistic  wuh- 
Ing  of  the  feet.  Growth  la  only  for  thOM 
who  can  take  advantage  of  it. 

President  Johnson's  tax  cut  Is  an  ex- 
ample of  legislation  designed  to  proyldt 
needed  stimulus  to  our  economy.  It  goes 
hand  in  hand  with  the  poverty  bill.  Yet 
such  a  respected  economist  as  Dr.  Leoc 
Keyserllng  feels  that  this  Is  not  enough 
and  that  further  measures  will  be  re- 
quired: 

You  can't  get  rid  of  poverty,  you  out 
expedit*  economic  growth,  you  can't  rednoi 
unemployment  by  regreasive  budgetary 
policy,  a  tight-money  policy,  a  nonapendlag 
pollcv  and  a  regressive  redistribuUon  of  thi 
national  Income  through  the  tax  naechanl«. 

I  am  pleased  that  Dr.  Keyserllng  ind 
I  are  of  the  .same  mind  on  this  subject 

President  Johnson  himself.  In  a  Miy  i 
1964  press  ctnference.  has  indicated  the 
nature  of  the  further  steps  which  W 
necessary 

The  time  has  come  for  Labor  and  Q<n9*- 
ment  and  business  to  agree  that  we  are  M* 
going  to  achieve  -and  keep— full  •mpl■^ 
ment.  and  if  ail  that  we  do  with  the  *••? 
of  the  private  sector  cannot  employ  all  «• 
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_^  tbe  Government  will  have  to  do  for 
^'whst  private  enterprise  falls  to  do— 
^Sp  up  our  program  of  public  works. 

S*  lScel'?ated  program  of  pubUc 
^  is  precisely  what  Is  now  needed  to 
!2IS  out  the  administration's  poverty 


prpgrMi- 


There  is  no  longer  any  ques- 


Jabut  that  unemployment  is  a  major 
zLa  in  the  pattern  of  Poverty  U.S.A. 
SSe  who  are  to  participate  in  the 
Somy  must  have  a  chance  for  Jobs, 
rS^Je  must  place  a  good  deal  of  em- 
JSsls  upon  providing  these  Jobs  now 
Snot  merely  In  the  future.  The  ac- 
•gurated  public  works  program  has 
^Jved  Itself  to  be  one  of  the  fastest 
J^  of  creating  such  Jobs.  Indeed, 
jj.  oaibralth  supports  such  a  program 
by  his  advocacy  of  expenditure  in  the 
«Wlc  sector— the  kind  of  Investment  in 
P^llc  works,  urban  renewal,  and  other 
ccaastructlon  as  is  provided  in  the  ac- 
ojenited  public  works  legislation. 

Ounnar  Myrdal.  the  well-known 
Svedlsb  sociologist  and  author  of  "An 
American  Dilemma."  htis  called  for  a 
^t  public  works  program  as  a  major 
weapon  in  the  elimination  of  poverty. 
In  the  Februar>-  8.  1964.  issue  of  the  New 
Republic.  Dr    Myrdal  asserted: 

Wbtt  America  needs  Is  a  Marshall  plan  to 
ertdlcate  poverty  In  the  Nation.  This  la  a 
aortl  Imperative  The  unemployed,  the 
undCTtmployed,  and  the  now  unemplcyables 
in  also  .Kmerlca's  biggest  wastage  of  eco- 
aomlc  resources  The  poor  represent  a  sup- 
pnned  demand  which  needs  to  be  released 
to  fupport  a  steady  rapid  growth  of  Amerl- 
an  production  "The  goals  of  social  Justice 
ud  economic  progress  thus  are  compatible. 
i  rspid  steady  economic  growth  Is  impos- 
iible  without  mobilizing  the  productive 
power  of  the  poor  and  clothing  their  un- 
ailed  needs  with  effective  demand.  The 
aletence  of  mass  poverty   in   the   midst  of 

plenty  u  a  heavy  drag  on  the  entire  economy. 

Mr  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  Mr.  Myrdal's  provocative  arti- 
cle "The  War  on  Poverty"  be  printed  in 
the  Record  at  the  conclusion  of  my 
remarks 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  "With- 
out objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 

iSee exhibit  l.> 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Mr.  President,  an 
extension  of  the  accelerated  public  works 
program  through  approval  of  the  addi- 
tional $900  million  provided  for  in  S. 
l!5^a  bill  Introduced  by  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works,  Mr.  McNamara, 
reported  by  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Public  Works,  and  now  on  the  Senate 
Calendar  awaiting  action — would  answer 
Mr  Myrdal's  call  and  would  be  an  essen- 
tial concommitant  to  the  poverty  bill. 

The  original  accelerated  public  works 
Mil.  passed  during  the  Kennedy  admin- 
istration, authorized  $900  million  of 
fhlch  $880  million  was  ultimately  appro- 
priated. These  funds  ran  dry  well  over 
»  year  ago.  leaving  $717  million  of 
•orthwhlle  projects  which  could  now  be 
proTldlng  desperately  *heeded  .lobs  If 
funds  were  available.  Six  hundred  and 
8ft«en  grant-in-aid  applications  for 
IU8.4  million  in  accelerated  public 
•orka  funds  are  now  pending  In  the 
ironically  depressed  Appalachla  region. 
w  also  pending  in  my  own  economi- 


cally distressed  State  of  Alaska.  Poverty 
In  these  areas — as  well  as  in  other  re- 
gions In  all  parts  of  the  country — can  be 
diminished  almost  Immediately  through 
APW.  The  U.S.  Department  of  Labor 
estimates  that  when  the  program  be- 
comes fully  operative  later  this  year,  it. 
wUl  provide  Jobs  for  10  percent  of  the 
currently  unemployed. 

The  original  Accelerated  Public  Works 
Act — S.  2965 — was  reported  to  the  Senate 
from  the  Senate  Public  Works  Commit- 
tee on  April  26, 1962.  At  that  time  I  filed 
separate  views  in  which  I  recounted  that 
In  the  committee  markup  on  the  bill  I 
predicted  that  the  amount  proposed— 
$900  million — was  far  too  little  in  the 
light  of  the  demonstrated  needs  and  the 
large  slae  of  our  imemployment  problem. 
As  a  matter  of  fact.  I  had  suggested  in 
the  committee  that  the  least  we  could 
do  Is  Increase  the  amount  authorized  to 
the  amoimt  which  we  provided  for  some 
of  our  foreign  aid  programs.  I  sug- 
gested the  amount  of  $2,645  million— the 
amount  authorized  for  the  Development 
Loan  Fund  for  fiscal  year  1963.  for  de- 
velopment grants,  for  supporting  as- 
sistance, and  for  the  President's  contin- 
gency fund. 

In  the  interest  of  speedy  approval  of 
the  accelerated  public  works  program.  I 
did  not— 2  years  ago — press  my  amend- 
ment. 

I  did.  however,  predict  that  the  sum 
would  not  be  sufficient  to  make  a  serious 
dent  In  our  problem  of  the  chronic  un- 
employed. I  regret  that  my  prophesy 
has  proved  correct. 
I  stated  then: 

In  my  humble  opinion,  no  situation  is 
more  tragic  than  that  of  men  and  women  un- 
employed who  wish  to  work  and  cannot  find 
It.  No  situation  is  more  paradoxical  than 
that  this  wealthiest  country  on  earth,  which 
has  poured  out  $100  bUUon  In  the  last  decade 
and  a  half  to  help  foreign  countries,  and  pro- 
poses to  spend  even  greater  sums  In  the  fu- 
ture for  the  same  purpose,  cannot  meet  Its 
primary  obligation  to  Its  own  people. 

The  accelerated  public  works  program 
has  proved  Its  worth.  It  has  helped  build 
highways,  sewer  facilities,  treatment 
plants,  water  facilities,  and  a  host  of 
other  worttiy  and  needed  projects.  It 
has  reached  into  villages  and  counties 
across  the  Nation  to  give  work  to  men 
and  women  who  desperately  needed  It. 

But  the  amount  authorized  was  not 
enough. 

Accordingly,  in  March  1963,  I  intro- 
duced S.  1121  on  behalf  of  myself,  Mr. 
Bartlett.  Mr.  Cannon.  Mr.  Kefauver,  Mr. 
Metcalf,  Mr.  Morse.  Mrs.  Neuberger,  Mr. 
Randolph,  and  Mr.  Yarborough.  This 
bin  would  have  carried  out  the  provisions 
of  the  amendment  I  had  previously  dis- 
cussed In  the  Public  Works  Committee. 
It  raised  the  amount  authorized  for  ac- 
celerated public  works  to  $2,645  billion. 

The  constitutional  convention  of  the 
AFL-CIO  has  unanimously  given  Its  sup- 
port to  an  extension  of  the  Accelerated 
Public  Works  Act.  Indeed,  because  it 
realizes  that  the  public  works  program 
Is  one  of  the  surest  methods  of  creating 
additional  Jobs,  the  convention  called  for 
an  additional  authorization  of  $2  bil- 
lion—#500  million  more  than  S.  1856. 
This  would  mean  a  total  of  $4  billion  in 


construction  projects— when  State  and 
local  matching  funds  are  Included.  Ac- 
cording to  U.S.  Department  of  Labor 
studies,  this  $4  billion  outlay  would  di- 
rectly create  about  400,000  Jobs  in  on- 
site  construction  and  In  the  production 
and  distribution  of  building  materials 
and  equipment.  As  these  fimds  are  spent 
by  working  people  and  businesses,  an- 
other 200,000  to  400,000  Jobs  would  be 
created  indirectly. 

The  American  Hospital  Association 
claims  a  backlog  of  unmet  construction 
for  the  modernization  and  replacement 
of  older  and  outmoded  hospital  facili- 
ties, and  the  last  study  of  this  need  de- 
veloped a  national  figure  of  $3.2  billion. 
The  need  for  useful  public  works  is 
there — clearly  demonstrated. 

The  chronically  unemployed  are  still 
with  us — clearly  demonstrated. 

The  means  to  help  these  unemployed 
and  to  meet  the  growing  need  for  useful 
public  works  is  at  hand  in  S.  1856,  now 
pending  on  the  Senate  Calendar.  The 
additional  amount  of  $900  million  is  not 
as  large  as  the  amount  I  proposed  in  my 
bill  S.  1121  but  it  is  at  least  an  additional 
amount  which  can  be  used  immediately 
to  put  unemployed  men  and  women  to 
work  usefully.  ^_ 

Let  us  not  be  contenl^wTCi^the  enact- 
ment of  the  poverty  program  as  proposed 
in  the  bill  now  before  us  without  realiz- 
ing that  the  adoption  of  the  additional 
authorization  for  the  accelerated  public 
works  program  as  proposed  in  S.  1856  is 
equally  vital. 

In  making  this  proposal  I  am  not  un- 
mindful of  the  great  need  in  my  own 
State  of  Alaska  both  in  terms  of  tmmet 
wants   in   useful  public   works   and  of 
chronically     unemployed     people.    Our 
Indian  villages  can  sorely  use  the  help 
which  would  be  made  available  under  the 
poverty  bill.    But  they  are  Just  as  desper- 
ately in  need  of  public  Works  projects 
which  could  be  provided  under  the  terms 
of  the  accelerated  public  works  progrsun. 
I    called    the    attention    of    Sargent 
Shriver,    who    has    made    a    brilliant 
success  of  the  Peace  Corps  and  who  has 
been  appointed  by  President  Johnson  to 
take  command  also  of  the  war  on  pov- 
erty, to  Alaska's  great  needs.     He  re- 
plied that  it  would  be  included.     But 
he  needs  more  tools,  more  money,  more 
machinery  for  creating  Jobs  than  the 
present  program  provides.    The  accel- 
erated public  works  program  would  go 
far  toward  supplj^ng  the  now-missing 
ingredients.     Without  it  or  its  equiva- 
lent, the  war  on  poverty  would  be  lost. 
It  is  also  widely  recognized  that  the 
poor  are  sick  more  often  than  average 
Americans.    Squalor  and  inefficient  sani- 
tation facilities  are  always  conducive  to 
disease,  which,  in  turn,  is  an  integral 
and  reinforcing  part  of  the  poverty  cycle 
itself. 

A  physically  unhealthy  America  is  a 
poor  America. 

The  accelerated  public  works  program, 
with  its  emphasis  on  construction  of 
sewer  and  water  facilities,  hospitals,  and 
with  its  attempts  to  alleviate  community 
obsolescence,  is  vital  in  improving  the 
health  of  the  poor.  In  a  larger  sense, 
the  program  is  important  because  it  lifts 
the  morale  of  impoverished  Americans 
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and  provides  a  permanent  base  for  new 
employment. 

It  is  my  firm  belief  that  extension  of 
the  accelerated  public  works  program  Ls 
liomediately  necessary  In  order  to  make 
the  war  on  poverty  a  vital  and  effective 
force  In  American  life. 

That  belief  of  mine  is  not  new  I 
voiced  tt  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  more 
than  16  months  ago — and.  Indeed,  m 
committee  11  months  earlier — when  I  In- 
troduced my  bill  for  a  resumption  on  an 
adequate  scale  of  the  accelerated  public 
works  program.  I  headed  my  remarks 
with  the  plea  that  we  try  to  do  as  much 
for  the  folks  at  home  as  for  those 
abroad." 

Thia  plea  again  assumes  pertinence 
when  In  a  few  days  the  Senate  will  be 
asked  to  approve  an  authorization  of 
more  than  $3  billion  for  foreign  aid.  I 
repeat  my  often- reiterated  conviction 
that  we  should  at  least  give  equality  to 
the  needs  of  the  American  people,  in- 
deed, they  should  have  priority. 

In  connection  with  my  Introduction  of 
the  accelerated  public  works  legislation. 
I  Inserted  some  correspondence  with  the 
Governors  of  States,  showing  their  sup- 
port of  an  activity  in  connection  with 
the  accelerated  public  works  program  in 
their  States.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  my  remarks  and  exhibits  which  ap- 
peared in  the  Congressional  Rscord  of 
March  19,  1963.  be  printed  at  the  con- 
clusion of  my  remarks 

There  being  no  objection,  the  remarks 
and  exhibits  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  RccoRD.  as  follows: 
Lrr  Us  T>it  To  Do  as  Much  roR  the  Pouts 
AT  HoMX  AS  ros  Thosx  Askqax),  Lzt  Us  Oet 
TH«  U.S.  Economy  Moving.  Let  Us  Tackle 
Om    MotTNTiNG    Unxmplotment    Realis- 
tic all  t 

Mr.  OmtJXNiNC.  Mr  President,  on  behalf  of 
my  collesgue  [Mr  BABTt-ETT].  the  Senator 
from  Tennessee  [Mr  Ketacvxe).  the  Senator 
from  Oregon  [Mrs  Net-bekcekI,  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Texas  |Mr  YAaBOEOT70H  | ,  I  send  to 
the  desk,  for  appropriate  reference,  a  bill 
to  Increase  the  amount  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  to  carry  out  the  purposee  of  the 
Public  Wcwka  Acceleration  Act  of  1962  I 
Eisk  unanimous  consent  that  the  text  of  the 
bill  be  printed  at  the  conclusion  of  my  re- 
marks and  that  the  bill  lie  at  the  desk  until 
the  close  of  business  on  March  28  so  as  to 
give  those  of  my  colleagues  who  wish  to  do 
so  an  opportunity  to  coeponsor  this  bill 

The  VicB  PaisHJENT    The  bill  will  be  re- 
ceived and  appropriately  referred;  will  He  at 
the  desk  as  requested,   and.  without  objec- 
tion, wtll  be  printed  as  requested. 
(See  exhibit  I  ) 

The  bin  (B.  11211  to  Increase  the  amount 
authorised  to  be  appropriated  to  carry  out 
the  provlalons  of  the  Accelerated  Public 
Works  Act  (Public  Law  87  658)  Introduced 
by  Mr.  Omxtkhing  ( for  himself  and  other 
Senators),  was  received,  read  twice  by  Its 
title,  and  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Pub- 
lic Works. 

Mr.  0«tnn»iNC  Mr  President.  I  believe 
that  my  Introduction  of  this  bill  will  not 
come  as  a  surprise 

On  April  35.  1962.  when  S  2966  was  re- 
ported by  the  Senate  Conamlttee  on  Public 
Works,  of  which  I  am  a  member.  I  flled 
separate  views  in  which  I  clearly  predicted 
that  the  twaa  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  the  bill— S900 
minion — was   Insufficient   to  do   the   Job. 

Mr.  President.  I  wish  I  could  stand  here 
today  and  admit  that  my  prediction  was 
wrong — th*t  the  amount  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  had   been  sufficient — and   that 


the  serious  pockets  of  chrunlc  unempluymenl 
throughout  the  N,\tlon   had  beep  eradicated 
ir  slgnlP.cantly  dp<  reased 

Eleven  motiths  ii(?n,  in  my  separate  views, 
I  stated 

•However,  the  amount  is.  in  my  opinion. 
hardly  sutn^ient  to  meet  the  economic  slrsiln 
now  beUiK  experienced  Ui  certain  iirea*  of  ihe 
.N  itlon  ■• 

At  that  time.  I  referred  t  i  my  propo.sed 
amendment  to  raise  the  amount  authorized 
to  be  appropriated  to  less  than  half  tlip 
.onount  autho.'lzed  to  be  appropriated  for 
foreign  economic  .tsslstance-  namely  $'2,t>45 
million 

I  8t.vt«d  at  that  time.  Mr  President 
"In  my  humble  opinion,  no  situation  Is 
more  tragic  than  that  of  men  and  women  un- 
employed who  wish  to  work  and  cannot  find 
It  In  my  humble  opinion,  no  situation  Is 
more  p.\radoxlcal  than  that  this  wealthiest 
country  on  earth,  which  has  poured  out  HOO 
billion  In  the  last  dec  ide  and  a  half  to  help 
foreign  countries,  and  proposes  to  spend  even 
ifreater  sums  In  the  future  fi-ir  the  s.ime 
purpose  cannot  meet  Its  primary  obligation 
to  Its  own  people 

"I  am  merely  proposing  by  this  amend- 
ment, to  offer  ,1  fraction  for  ttie  relief  of  tun- 
nomlc  distress  and  the  creation  of  employ- 
ment f'>r  our  fellow  .\menians  of  what  we 
have  been  doing  ur  are  asked  to  cl  >--  and  will 
doubtless  continue  to  do^ — In  far  l.irRer  meas- 
ure for  Inhabitants  of  100  foreljjn  countries  " 
Mr  President,  I  .tsk  unanimous  consent 
that  my  sepu-ate  views  to  S  2965  be  printed 
m  full  at  the  conclusion  of  these  remarks. 
The  Vice  President  Without  objection.  It 
Is  so  ordered 

See  exhibit  II  » 
Mr  CiRUENiNc.  Mr  Prealdent,  It  may  be 
that  my  suffKestert  .amendment  focused  at- 
tentlon Dn  the  Insuffiriencv  of  the  amount 
authorized  to  be  appropriated  and  was  In- 
strumental In  lnrrea.sin»?  that  amount  from 
«60<)  million  to  »yO«  million  But  even  that 
amount   has  n  Jt   proven   t.i   be  sufficient 

On  March  7  the  Department  of  Ijibor  re- 
ported that  the  seR8<many  adjusted  unem- 
ployment rate  in  February  Increa.sed  to  6  1 
percent  of  the  civilian  labor  force  This 
was  up  from  5  8  perrent  In  January,  despite 
the  fact  that  customarily  there  Is  little 
change  in  the  unemployment  rate  from 
•January  to  February  The  February  1962 
rate  was  5  6  percent 

This  mean.'!  Mr  President,  that  In  Feb- 
ruary 1963  4  918.(H)0  nearly  5  million  — men 
and  women  were  .seeking  employment  and 
could  not  find  It 

This  cf^ntlnued  r-hronlc  unemployment 
'-annot  be  permitted  to  endure  The  time 
has  rome  for  a  massive  efTort  to  make  tax- 
payers out  of  these  tax  consumers  They 
seek   work       Let    us  K'lve  them  work 

I  said  last  year  It  was  no  time  for  half 
measures 

It  \?>  even  le.ss  a  time  for  half  measures 
this  year 

Consider     Mr     President     what    continued 
unemployment  does  to  a  man  and  his  family 
Continued  want  and  deprivation  do  not  re- 
affirm a  man  s   faith   in  the  strength  of  our 
economic  system 

And  yet.  Mr  President  that  system  Is 
strong  as  strong  as  It  ever  was  Our  prob- 
lem is  to  take  sufficiently  energetic  steps  at 
the  correct  time  Let  us  not  do  too  little  too 
late 

I  cannot  help  but  fee!  Mr  President  that 
we  did  just  that  last  year  Who  can  say 
what  the  resulfs  would  now  be  If  last  year, 
we  had  authorized  the  appropriation  of  three 
times  the  eunount  authorized  under  the  ac- 
celerated public  works  program?  How 
many  of  the  nearly  5  million  unemployed 
today  would  now  be  gainfully  employed? 
How  many  of  this  nearly  5  million  unem- 
ployed would  today  be  taxpayers  Instead  of 
tax  consumers''  How  many  of  the  families 
of  these  men  and  women  would  today  have 
been  able  to  hold   their  heads  high  and  say 


that  their  fathers  or  mothers  w««  ntatfan, 
employed   and  they  were  not  depeiMl«)|2 

handouts?  * 

Mr  President,  we  will  not  be  able  to  taMt 
a  serious  unemployment  problem  With  tltt 
measures,  or  with  quarter  messuras  w 
tried  It  last  year  and  It  did  not  wort  * 
Now  one  of  the  arguments  advanosd  ^ 
year  against  my  proposal  to  Incrssn  t^ 
amouiu  authorized  to  be  approprtstsd  tk» 
the  accelerated  public  works  measura  «m 
that  the  States  could  not  possibly  mm 
all  that  money 

In  an  efTort  to  prove  this  arfunwBt  Ui. 
lacluus.  I  wrote  all  the  States  having  u^ 
of  chronic  unemployment  asking  how  mudi 
could  be  spent  on  worthwhile  public  votki 
projects 

The  Vice  P«esident  The  time  of  the  Sen- 
aUir  has  expired 

Mr  Hx.'MPH>ET  Mr  President.  I  uk 
imous  consent  that  the  Senator  from 
may    have    5    more    minutes. 

The  Vice  PaEsiDEWT.  Without  obJsctlaB,  tt  • 
Is  so  ordered 

Mr  OtrENiNG  I  thank  the  Senator. 
Mr  President,  when  I  reported  to  thcStn- 
ate  on  May  17.  1962.  on  the  responses  n- 
celved  up  to  that  date — only  13  Stata— 
fewer  than  one-fourth  of  the  total  &«>• 
ber — Indicated  that  they  could  viae  %lMt 
million 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  exonpto 
from  my  remarks  on  that  date  aod  kom 
of  the  exhibits  Inserted  in  the  Cohods- 
.sioNAL  Rr-coRD  at  that  time,  be  Inserted  ta 
the  CoNGBESsioNAL  Record  at  tba  ooDcla- 
slon   of  my   remarks 

The    Vice    President    Without   objecttOD, 
It  Is  8<i  ordered 
I  See  exhibit  III  ) 

Mr  Oruening    I  stated  at  that  time: 
"The  question  which  each  and  every  ooa 
i>f  us  must  ask  himself  Is  this:    Am  I  pn- 
pared  to  give  to  the  unemployed  of  tba  da- 
pressed  areas   of  Oadsden.  Ala  ;   Andunfi, 
Alaska,  Camden.  Ark  ;  Modesto.  Calif.;  Blla- 
UA.    Conn  :    Carrollton.    Oa :    Calro-Metnjp- 
oils.   111  ;    BvansvlUe,   Ind  ;   Pittsburg.  Kaaa: 
Paducah,    Ky  ;     Hammond.    La :    BlddefM- 
Sanford.    Maine;    Cumberland,   Md  ;    LoeaO. 
Mass  ;  Detroit,  Mich  ;  Duluth.  Minn.;  Wa*- 
ington.    Mo  ,     Butte.    Mont  ;     AUantlc   Qty, 
NJ:    Schenectady.    NY;    Fayettevllle.  It.C; 
Portsmouth-Chllllcothe.      Ohio;      Muakc|at, 
Okla  ;    Altoona,    Pa  ;    Providence,  RJ.;  Coe- 
way,    S  C  ;    Greenville.   Tenn  ;    Laredo.  Tat; 
Big    Stiine    Oap-Appalachla,    Va  :    Aberttaas. 
Wash  ,    Charleston.    W     Va  ;    and  Ls  Cnm». 
Wis      the    same   opportunity    that  bai  baan 
gi\en   to  the   unemployed  In  Sudan  to  wcrt 
on    a    highway   construction    project  lnTOl»- 
ing    1  8    million     American    dollars,    or  tt« 
unemployed   In   Yemen   to  work  on  a  hlfb- 
way  construction  project  Involving  8  mllllfls 
American  dollars,    or    U5  the  unemployad  tn 
the   Republic  of   China  to  work  on  tha  E»- 
Kwan  hydroelectric  project  Involving  a^M- 
Uon  American  dollars,  or  to  the  unempl^ 
m  the  Philippines  to  work  on  a  port  fif- 
ties   and    harbor    Improvement    project  in- 
volving 3  2  million  American  dollars? 

•For  myself  the  answer  is  abunda^ 
-lear  If  I  am  expected  to  take  care  01 »" 
unemploved  abr<«d  with  American  doUilk 
then  I  can  do  nu  less  than  take  car*  of  W 
unemploved  here  at  home  first  and  jurt  §• 
adec;u.\tely  " 

I  am  again  today  addressing  to  the  OOW- 
n..rs  of  all  the  States  having  serious  pOM«" 
<if  chronic  unemployment,  a  letter  'N|'''" 
ing  the  information  as  to  the  public  W«» 
projects  ready  to  go  upon  which  »ffl"^ 
pl.ned  men  and  women  can  be  put  **[•"" 
At  the  appropriate  time.  I  shall  rspon  » 
the  Senate  Committee  on  Public  WorlB  •■* 
to  the  Senate  the  reaulU  of  this  InqulIT^^ 

But  I  have  no  doubt  at  all  that  ws 
find    that    there    can    be    spent    c«i   « 
needed  public  works  projects,  t*"^"^*^ 
land,   more  than  the  sum  of  sa.MO  "" 
which  I  propose  to  authorlae  to  be  •»*•' 


196k 

^  for  the  accelerated  public  works  pro- 
^«^  I"  view  of  the  $900  million  alre«ly 
gJ^J^,  this  is  only  an  increase  of  »1,746 

■•"•"^matter  of  fact,  the  Honorable  WU- 
*•  ,'  Ct  Jr  .  Administrator.  Area  Rede- 
l»«»i^Admlni8Uatlon.  at  a  press  confer-. 
•**^libruary  8.  1963.  stated  that  at  the 
•rrjl^uary.  the  backlog  of  appUcaUon. 
•^,  nrtf  for  project*  expected  to  meet  pro- 
•liTJ^nS^rds  ias  •1.066  million.  In  ad- 
*^  new  projects  were  coming  In  at  the 
JJ^  So  million  every  month  or  »3.600 

•S'^S;  'therefore,  a  question  of  whether 
"i^ev  can  be  well  spent  In  putting 
^JLn  unemployed  men  and  women  to 
Jjf°7he  worthy  projects  exist.  The  nec- 
^rv  projects  exist. 

^  SuestloD  u:  Are  we  willing  to  make 
jTtBort  to  get  America  rolling— to  give 
L«ric»  the  shot  in  the  arm  It  needs  to  get 
^fimg-to  make  an  all-out  effort  to  stimu- 
^utbe  American  economy  at  the  level  re- 
J^  to  drastically  reduce  these  pockets  of 
^^c  unemployment? 
Tot  myself,  I  can  only  see  an  affirmative 
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^  myself,  I  can  say  only  that  when  one 
aijlderB  what  we  are  doing  In  the  way  of 
Z^Ung  the  economies  of  countries  abroad, 
!^  can  be  no  question  about  our  doing  at 
^t  u  much  here  at  home  for  our  own  un- 
mnioyed-for  our  chronically  unemployed. 

Itti.  unanimous  consent  that  there  be 
jrtnted  in  the  Congressional  Record  at  the 
Moduilon  of  my  remarks,  excerpts  from  Mr. 
Bttfi  press  conference  and  a  list  of  unem- 
ptored  percentages 

The  Vice  President.  Without  objection, 
rt  U 10  ordered 

iS«e  exhibit  rv  ) 

Mr  OirENiNG  Mr.  President,  my  amend- 
ment expresses  the  amount  authorized  as 
tt>e  equivalent  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
for  the  following  economic  foreign  aid  pur- 

'"*■  Million 

Sac.  J02    Development  loan  fund $1,500 

Sec.  312    De\el  >pment  grants 380 

See.  402    Supixirtlng  assistance 465 

SM.451ia)     Contingency  fund 300 

Total a.M* 

The  Vici  President.  The  time  of  the  Sen- 
ttor  has  expired. 

Mr  HriiPHREY  Mr  President.  I  ask  unanl- 
moui  consent  that  the  Senator  may  proceed 
for  m  additional  minute. 

Tha  Vice  President^  Without  objection, 
It  U  ao  ordered 

Ifir.  OtiTENiNo.  Mr.  President.  I  have 
drifted  my  amendment  In  this  fashion. 
nthar  than  expressing  the  sum  In  figures, 
baeaiue  I  desire  to  call  attention  to  the  fact 
that  we  are  urantlng  this  same  sum — and  In- 
deed more  In  various  other  ways — to  aid  the 
MODomles  of  foreign  countries — to  reduce 
tha  unemployment  problem  In  foreign  coun- 
tties— and  that  we  literally  cannot  afford  to 
eonUnue  to  do  that  unless  we  do  at  least  as 
mach  for  the  unemployed  here  at  home. 

Mr.  Hcmphret  Mr.  President,  wUl  the 
Senstor  yield? 

Mr,  Orcening.  I  yield  with  pleasure  to  the 
Janitor  from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  HuiiPHRET  I  wish  to  commend  the 
Suator  on  his  initiative,  and  1  wish  to  assure 
tta  Senator  that  a  number  of  his  colleagues. 
■  ha  well  knows,  have  Joined  In  reexamining 
tha  entire  accelerated  public  works  program. 
The  President  has  submitted  a  supplemental 
fxiueat  of  1500  million  under  last  year's  au- 
ftorlsatlon,  which  Is  sorely  needed.  In  fact, 
iha  local  communities  have  set  aside  by  bond 
•■oa  the  necessary  funds  for  local  commu- 
lUtf  cooperation,  as  prescribed  by  law.  I 
•■  convinced  that  we  could  well  use  a  sub- 
•tatlally  larger  sum  of  money,  at  least  dou- 
*  what  we  did  last  year,  for  the  accelerated 
P*>llc  works  program,  to  meet  the  neces- 


sities of  existing  projects  which  are  already 
funded  and  already  prepared  and  already 
designed  by  the  local  jurisdictions. 

I  assure  the  Senator  that  he  will  have  my 
cooperation.  I  know  that  I  can  expect  from 
him  the  same  kind  of  cooperation,  as  we  meet 
together  shortly  to  get  at  the  new  program 
of  accelerated  public  works. 

Mr.  OaukNiNO.  Mr.  President,  I  thank  the 
Senator.  No  Member  of  the  Senate  has  been 
more  concerned  about  the  unemployment 
problem.thls  tragic  situation  which  Is  not  a 
mere  statistic  but  affects  the  lives  and  hap- 
piness and  welfare  of  millions  of  Americans. 
cw  has  shown  more  concern  about  getting 
the  economy  moving  again,  than  the  dis- 
tinguished senior  Senator  from  Minnesota. 

Exhibit  I 
A  bill  to  increase   the   aonount   authorized 
to  be  appropriated  to  carry  out  the  pro- 
visions of   the   Accelerated   Public   Works 
Act  (PubUc  Law  87-858) 
Be  it  enacted   by   the  Senate  arid  House 
of  Representatives  of  the   United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  Public 
Law  87-658  (76  Stiat.  541) ,  approved  Septem- 
ber 14,  1962,  is  hereby  amended  by  striking 
out  the  words  "the  sums  of  $900,000,000"  In 
section  8(b),  thereof,  and  Inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  the  foUowlng:   "the  same  amounts 
authorized   to  be   appropriated   for   foreign 
economic  assistance  under  the  provisions  of 
sections  202  (for  the  fiscal  year  1963),  212, 
402,  and  451(a)  of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act 
of  1961,  as  amended." 


Exhibit  n 
SspaKATC  Vnws  or  Ma.  Obuxmimg 

I  voted  to  report  favorably  S.  2965  provid- 
ing for  both  a  standby  program  of  public 
works  and  an  immediate  program  of  public 
works  for  which  an  appropriation  of  $600 
million  was  authorized. 

It  is  my  belief  that  much  more  than  the 
authorized  $600  million  Is  needed  and  could 
usefully  be  used  to  put  the  unemployed  back 

to  work. 

In  a  statement  distributed  to  the  members 
of  the  Public  Works  Committee.  I  stated : 

"On  March  27,  1962.  the  able  and  distin- 
guished Senator  from  New  Mexico,  Mr. 
Chavez,  introduced  an  amendment  to  S. 
2966.  a  bill  to  provide  standby  authority  to 
accelerate  public  works  jM-ograms  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government  and  State  and  local  public 
bodies.  The  amendment  would  authorize 
the  appropriation  of  $800  mUllon  for  an  Un- 
medlate  public  works  program. 

"I  commend  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico 
for  his  foresight  In  submitting  such  an 
amendment. 

"However,  the  amount  Is,  In  my  opinion, 
hardly  sulBclent  to  meet  the  economic  strain 
now  being  experienced  In  certain  areas  of 
the  Nation. 

"Accordingly.  I  now  offer  an  amendment 
to  the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from  New 
Mexico,  raising  the  amount  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  for  a  program  of  Immediate 
public  works  to  the  same  amount  authorized 
to  be  appropriated  for  foreign  economic  as- 
sistance. 

"It  does  seem  to  me  that  we  should  be 
willing  to  spend  at  least  as  much  at  home 
to  take  care  of  our  own  economically  dis- 
tressed areas  as  we  are  willing  to  spend 
abroad  for  aiding  foreign  economically  dls- 
treesed  areas. 

"My  amendment  does  not,  I  admit,  do 
equal  Justice  as  between  foreign  and  domes- 
tic programs.  Under  the  amendment  pro- 
posed by  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico,  Mr. 
Chavem.  only  one  appropriation  is  author- 
ised, namely,  the  simi  of  $600  million.  Under 
my  amendment,  the  limit  of  this  one-time 
appropriation  would  be  raised  to  the  limit 
autborlaad  in  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of 
1961  for  the  Development  Loan  Fund  (sec. 
202).  the  development  grants  and  technical 
cooperation  (sec.  212).  supporting  assistance 


(sec.  402),  and  contingency  fund  (sec.  461). 
Under  the  Foreign  Asslstanoe  Act  ot  1961i 
there  is  authorized  to  be  approprUted  for  the 
fiscal  year  1962  and  the  4  succeeding  fiscal 
years  the  toUl  sum  of  $7.5  bUUon.  My  pro- 
posal is  much  more  modest.  In  setting  the 
limit  to  the  amount  that  would  be  author- 
ized for  our  Immediate  public  wcwks  pro- 
gram, I  have  used  only  the  figure  of  $1.6  bil- 
lion— the  amount  authorized  for  the  fiscal 
year  1963  only. 

"My  amendment  would  Increase  the 
amount  authorized  to  be  appropriated  for 
the  Immediate  public  works  program  to 
$2,645  million,  computed  a»  follows: 

MiUioru 
"Sec.  201 — Development  Loan  Fund —  $1, 600 

Sec.  212 — Development  grants 380 

Sec.  401 — Supporting    assistance 466 

Sec.  451 — Contingency  fund 800 

Total 2.646 

"In  proposing  this  Increase  In  the  amount 
authorized  to  be  appropriated,  I  have  used 
only  the  authorizations  contained  In  the 
Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961.  I  have  not 
considered  the  amounts  of  U.S.  funds  made 
available  abroad  through  such  lending  agen- 
cies as  the  World  Bank,  Bxport-Import 
Bank,  Inter-American  Development  Bank, 
etc.  Billions  of  American  dollars  have  been 
and  are  being  channeled  abroad  through 
these  agencies.  In  many  cases,  the  so-called 
loans  are  not  loans  at  all  but  grants. 

"In  my  humble  opinion,  no  situation  Is 
more  tragic  than  that  of  men  and  women 
unemployed  who  wish  to  work  and  cannot 
find  It.  In  my  humble  opinion,  no  situa- 
tion Is  more  paradoxical  than  that  this 
wealthiest  country  on  earth,  which  has 
poured  out  $100  billion  In  the  last  decade 
and  a  half  to  help  foreign  countries,  and 
proposes  to  spend  even  greater  sums  In  the 
future  for  the  same  purpose,  cannot  meet 
Its  primary  obligation  to  Its  own  people. 

"I  am  merely  proposing,  by  this  amend- 
ment, to  offer  a  fraction  for  the  relief  of 
economic  distress  and  the  creation  of  em- 
ployment for  our  fellow  Americans  of  what 
we  have  been  doing  or  are  asked  to  do — and 
win  doubtless  continue  to  do — In  far  larger 
measure  for  inhabitants  of  100  foreign 
countries. 

"My  amendment  is  as  follows: 
"  On  page  2,  line  24,  delete  the  words  "the 
sum  of  $600,000,000"  and  Insert  In  lieu  there- 
of the  following;  "the  same  amounts  author- 
ized to  be  appropriated  for  foreign  economic 
assistance  under  the  provisions  of  sections 
202  (for  the  fiscal  year  1963),  212.  401.  and 
451  of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961,  as 
amended".' 

"In  order  to  insure  prompt  action  on  this 
vitally  needed  measure  by  the  Senate,  L  did 
not  press  my  amendment  In  committee  but 
must  reserve  my  position  on  the  amount 
authorized  for  an  immediate  program  of 
public  works  when  this  bill  U  considered  in 
the  Senate." 


Exhibit  in 
Let  Us  Just  Once  Do  at  Least  Half  as  Much 

FOR  the  Folks  at  Home  as  for  Those  d* 

Foreign  Lands 

Mr.  Grutning.  Mr.  President.  I  send  to  the 
desk  an  amendment  to  S.  2965— the  emer- 
gency public  works  bill— which  It  Is  my  In- 
tention to  call  up  at  the  appropriate  time. 

The  amendment  Is  simple. 

It  raises  the  amounts  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated for  emergency  public  works  from 
$600  million  to  "the  same  amounts  author- 
ized to  be  appropriated  for  foreign  economic 
assistance  under  the  provisions  of  sections 
202— for  the  fiscal  year  1963—212.  401,  and 
451  of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961." 
Those  are  the  exact  words  of  my  proposed 
amendment.  However,  In  order  that  my  col- 
leagues may  have  the  amendment  before 
Uiem  m  customary  form,  I  ask  unanimous 
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content  that  my  ain«ndm«nt  be  printed  at 
th«  eoaeluslon  of  my  remarks. 

The  P—iiiawo  OmcoL.  Tbe  amen<lment 
will, be  reeelTed,  printed,  and  He  on  the  table: 
and,  wlttaout  objection,  the  amendment  will 
be  printed  In  the  Rkcoko.  as  requested 

(SeeextaitMl  ) 

Mr.  OarrsMiNo.  Mr  President.  I  have  previ- 
ously eerred  notice  of  my  intention  to  offer 
this  amendment  In  my  Individual  views  In 
the  committee's  report  on  S  2065  I  ask 
unanlmoua  consent  that  those  views  be 
printed  In  full  at  the  conclusion  of  my  re- 
mar  ke. 

The  PassmiKO  Omen  Without  objection, 
tt  Is  BO  ordered . 

(See  exhibit  a.) 

Mr.  OauKKuro  Mr  President  my  amend- 
ment seeks  only  to  place  our  domestic  pro- 
gram for  alleviating  unemployment  In  a 
position  of  equality  with  what  we  are  dolnR 
abroad.  As  a  matter  of  fact.  Mr  President. 
even  tf  my  amendment  is  adopted— and  I 
sincerely  trust  that  It  will  be — there  stlU  will 
not  be  equality. 

The  amendment  which  I  propoee  would 
raise  Um  maximum  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated for  the  program  of  emersency  public 
works  from  $600  million  to  92.645  million 
computed  as  follows 

Sec.  303 — Development  Loan 
Fund  (for  fiscal  year  1963 
only) 

Sec.  212 — Development 
grants 

Sec.  401 — Supporting  assist- 
ance  

Sec.  461 — Contingency  fund. 


$1    500,  000   000 
380.  000,  000 

465. 000.  000 

300   000. 000 


Total-. 


2.  845.  OOO.  000 


Actually  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of 
1961,  as  amended,  authorizes  the  appro- 
priation of  much  more  than  $2,645  million 
for  foreign  economic  aid  Actually,  for  the 
5  fiscal  years  beginning  with  fiscal  year  1963. 
section  ?02  of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of 
1961  authorizes  the  appropriation  of  $1,500 
million  for  each  of  these  fiscal  years  or  a 
total  of  •7.600  million  for  the  five 

Thus,  even  with  the  adoption  of  my 
amendment,  there  would  be  authorized  to 
be  appropriated  for  this  "one  shot"  program 
of  emergency  public  works  to  help  our  own 
unemployed  only  about  one-third  of  the 
amount  authorized  to  be  appropriated  for 
foreign  economic  aid  under  'he  Foreign  As- 
sistance Act  of  1961 

I  wish  to  make  It  crystal  clear  that  my 
amendment  does  not  affect  or  apply  to  the 
standby  provisions  of  S  2965  Actually.  It 
can  be  said  that  my  amendment  moves  up 
the  $2  billion  authorized  for  a  program  nf 
standby  public  works  to  the  emergency  pro- 
gram and  says  In  effect  that  emertcency  In- 
tended to  be  met  by  the  standby  program  l.s 
upon  us  now. 

And.  considering  the  all  too  many  pockets 
of  depreeslon  of  the  United  States,  that  Is 
by   no  means   an    exaggeration 

We  cannot  accurately  Judge  the  human 
misery  stalking  our  land  by  looking  ar  the 
overall  rate  of  unemployment 

During  the  week  ending  April  28  1962 
Insured  unempl^tnent  in  Nome,  Alaska,  was 
33.5  percent.  It  was  no  comfort  to  the  un- 
employed worker  In  Nome  to  know  that  the 
national  rate  of  Insured  unemployment  dur- 
ing the  same  week  was  4  3  percent. 

The  unemployed  worker  In  Fairbanks — 
Insured  unemployment  rate  179  percent — 
could  derive  little  comfort  from  the  fact 
that  the  Congress  was  talking  about  standby 
public  works  when   things   get   worse 

How  much  worse  must  It  get.  Mr  Presi- 
dent, before  the  Congress  acts  to  relieve 
to  tbe  extent  possible  unemployment  In  the 
numerous  pockets   throughoxit    the    Nation? 

I  ask  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  President, 
that  there  be  printed  at  the  conclusion  of 
my  remarks  a  table,  prepared  by  my  ofBce, 
of    unemployment    In    Alaska    for    the    week 


ending  .April  28.  1962  Ttiese  ngiires  have 
been  derived  from  the  I.abor  Market  Bulle- 
'In  issvied  by  the  Al.H.-kit  Department  of 
Labor 

The   P«E.siniNt;    c^ncz*      Without   objec- 
tion   It  la  so  ordered 
(See    exhibit   3  ) 

Mr  CiHrENiNG  Mr  President  this  Is  nn 
time  to  stand  by  This  Is  a  time  for  bold, 
derisive  artinn  In  my  opinion,  nothing  can 
be  more  henrtrendtiig  than  a  man  -  u  hus- 
band and  a  father  wh"  cannot  find  work  to 
support  hlm.sfllf  .^nd  family  even  though 
week  after  week  after  week  he  trudges 
wearily  from  d'>>r  tn  d<>«>r  seeking  nuch  work 
It  Is  distressing  fur  single  men  wl'h  nn  fam- 
llv   responsibilities 

Dr  Kenneth  Oalbralth  has  written  an  ex- 
rellent  b<><>k  entitled  "Our  .Affluent  Society" 
showing  that  more  people  In  the  United 
States  are  now  living  at  a  higher  standard 
than  ever  before  I  agree  with  the  picture 
he  has  drawn  In  his  b^x-k  and  I  am  happy 
that  It  Is  so 

But  In  rejoicing  at  the  greater  affluence 
of  more  and  more  'f  our  people  let  us  not 
)verlix)lc  the  ainu'st  one-f^^urth  .f  our  Na- 
tion who  are  living  hi  abject  poverlv  with- 
out hope  for  the  future  or  f  .)r  their  children's 
future  unless  prompt  and  Intelligent  meas- 
ures are  taken  at  onre  The  plight  of  these 
40  million  Americans  is  graphically  pictured 
In  a  recent  bo<)k  by  Mr  Ml<-hael  Harrington, 
entitled  "The  Other  America."  published  by 
M.K-mlUan  Co  th;^  ye.ir  I  cotnniend  it  high- 
ly to  my  colleagii^  for  It  brings  to  our  at- 
tention forcefully  the  need  'fur  Immediate 
action  and  action  on  a  scale  commensurate 
with  the  size  of  the  problem 

As  long  as  this  problem  exists  for  eome 
40  million  Americans  It  Is  ovir  Inescapable 
duty  t«i  face  it  and  to  eliminate  It  as  far 
as  It  Is  humanly  possible  <^ur  obligation 
to  these  .Americans  In  my  Judgment,  super- 
stMlPS  il  1  for  impoverished  p<*<'p;e  In  other 
lands  Moreover  we  shall  be  able  tn  help 
these  pet)p!e  In  foreign  coun'rtes  all  the  bet- 
ter If  we  rai.se  nir  own  living  stand. irds  and 
put  an  end  to  the  costly  wa.stes  of  chronlr 
unemployment 

In  this — the  richest  of  all  lands  such  a 
situation  cannot  and  should  not  be  tx)lerated 
Nor  should  we  meet  an  emeritency  situa- 
tion with  halfway  measures  We  should  not 
delude  the  pe-iple  of  the  Nation  We  must 
bring  to  bear  on  a  solution  of  this  problem 
all  the  resources  that  are  needed  To  do  less 
'.s  li'tle  better  than  doing  n  >thlni?  at  all 
To  do  less  W(Hi;d  be  to  disappoint  mUllrins  of 
unemplijyed  men  and  women  thro'.ighout  the 
country  who  are  looking  to  Congress  for  ac- 
tion  now 

.According?  trj  the  report  from  the  .Area  Re- 
development A>;ency  of  the  Department  of 
Commerce  as  of  Mav  1  1962  933  aretus  In 
th-'  United  States  are  desltrnated  as  elU'lble 
to  take  part  In  the  are  i  redeve:..pment  pro- 
gram These  are  divided  :i.s  follows  148 
urban-lndu-strlal  areas  71.')  rural  and  small 
labor  markets,  and  50  Imlian  reservations 

These  areas  have  a  population  of  34  7  mil- 
lion p)eople  and  a  lab«)r  force  of  13  2  million 
Of  the  latter  1  4  million  are  unemployed 
Thus  the.se  are.t.s  h.ive  1')  percent  of  the  Na- 
tion's population  .11  d  19  percent  of  the  Na- 
tion s  l.ibor  force,  but  they  have  31  percent 
of  the  unemployed  of  the  cmntrv 

Now  what  Is  proposed  to  meet  the  per- 
sistent high  rate  of  unemployment  of  these 
933  areas  throughout  the  Nation' 

It  Is  proposed  In  S  2965  to  authorize 
the  appropriation  of  $2  blUlon  for  a  pro- 
tn"am  of  public  works  on  a  standby  basis 
usable  only  If  the  total  unemployment  In 
the  Nation  rises  to  a  predetermined  fig- 
ure In  addition  It  Is  pro[i<i6ed  to  au- 
thorize the  appropriation  of  an  addi- 
tional $600  million  for  an  emergency.  Im- 
mediate public  works  program  This  sum 
averages  ntviut  $600  for  each  man  and 
woman  unemployed  In  these  designated 
areas,  assuming   the  enMre   amount   '.s  spent 


on  wages    which,  of  course,  win  not  b» . 


case 


My  amendment  would  quadruple  ttutn 
That    quadrupled    sum    would    b*   J-5.' 


more    realistic    considering    the 


and  the  urgency  of  the  problem 

I    wish    to    make    It    absolutely  clear 


nugsitq^ 


tint 


my  proposal  would  not  take  a  single  mum 
from  the  foreign  aid  program  It  tau3i 
uses  the  particular  wording  to  point  mft! 
fact  that  we  would  be  spending  on  thtaooH 
shot  emergency  program  here  at  home  fv 
less  than  we  are  spending  abroad  for  h. 
t.omlc  aid 

The  foreign  aid  program  would  contlim, 
as  now  authorized  and  the  money  apian. 
priated  for  that  program  would  remain  In- 
tact. If  C'l  iikjress  approves 

I  know  that  the  question  will  be  rttaed- 
fan  the  sum  you  propose  to  spend  on  pubUe 
works  within  27  months  actually  be  spent  b» 
•he  States  economically  and  efflclently  with- 
In  that  period  of  time 

It  shi)uld  be  raised  and  answered,  becatat 
I  do  not  want  to  pro;xi.se  anything  here  Uttt 
would  lead  to  wasteful  expenditure  of  M- 
oral  ftinds  I  know  that  none  of  my  col- 
leagues want  to  do  s<  ■  either 

But  I  do  know  that  along  with  me  m«ny 
of  my  colleagues  are  concerned  that  we  jo 
enough  to  meet  the  problems  of  penUtent 
unemplo\-ment  In  the  933  designated  ami 
throughout  the  cotmtry 

In  order  to  obtain  the  answer,  I  wired  the 
Governors  of  the  50  States  of  the  Nation  lad 
asked  them  tJ.e  question  and  asked  them  to 
be  specific  In  their  replies  I  ask  unanlmom 
consent  that  a  copy  of  my  telegram  to  Ox 
Governors  of  the  States  be  printed  at  the 
conclusion  of  mv  remarks 

The     PRcsn)iNG     Orricra    Without    objec- 
tion. It  Is  so  ordered 
(See  exhibit  4  ' 

Mr  Grt-enino  Mr  President.  I  have  to 
date  received  replies  from  the  Ooveraon  of 
onlv  12  .States  who  have  Indicated  that  they 
are  readv  to  go  with  public  works  projeeti 
tot.\lln(f  $1  6  billion 

I  also  a.«;k  unanimous  consent  that  the  de- 
tailed replies  received  from  the  Govemonof 
these  .States  be  printed  at  the  conclusion  of 
mv  rem.irk.s 

The  Pre.sidinc  OmcFR    Without  objection, 
It  Is  so  ordered 
(.See  exhibit  5  ) 

Mr  Grt-fninc,  Mr  President,  let  no  one 
here  delude  himself 

We  shall  either  spend  this  $2  645  million 
on  constructive  Investments  In  the  futnr* 
economic  strength  of  the  United  States— In 
schools  hospitals  roads,  sewer  and  wiUr 
works  d.ims.  airports  and  the  like— or  *« 
shall  spend  that  and  much  more  In  the  neit 
27  months  and  In  the  years  to  come  In  un- 
employment compensation  and  In  welfare 
pa\Tnents.  and  suffer  the  loss  of  tarrevenui 
which  fuller  employment  will  generate. 

We  cannot  long  neglect  our  own  it- 
sources — human  and  natural— while  build- 
ing the  resources  of  foreign  nations  'At  rtata 
Is  not  our  willingness  to  continue  to  aid  the 
less  developed  countries  at  stake  Is  our  abil- 
ity to  continue  without  at  the  same  time 
renewing  our  own  strength 

We  can  renew  that  strength  by  a  profran 
of  public  investments  of  the  magnitude 
which  I  propose  bv  my  amendment. 

In  the  years  1955  €1.  we  have  granted  to 
foreign  nations  for  foreign  economic  aid 
protects  of  exactly  the  same  type  as  would  be 
rnnstr\i'-ted  under  mv  amendment  mllUoni 
tipon  millions  of  American  dollars 

Can  we  afford  to  do  less  for  our  own  peopto 
at  a  time  when  many  of  the  areas  of  ourHa- 
t!on  are  so  hard  pressed'' 

Can    we    afford   to   do   less   for  the  unem- 
ployed   of    the    United    States    when  we  wt 
dolne    so    much    for    the    unemployed   aC 
'♦hers   abroad"*  , 

As  one  reads  about  the  flight  of  capiw 
fr.^m  I.atln  America  one  cannot  but  «*^'*[| 
the  lack  of  faith  of  the  rich  of  those  natiom 


tm 
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faith  of 
•W  "^-^be^opportunlty  to  work 


our  unemployed 
In  and  work  but 


i^  f  C  Presfd^nr  f  or  an  additional  >2 


11^ 


Mr 

to 


the  same 


our   own   citizens 

have  given  and  are  giving  to 


rTtlS:!  oTother  lands. 
*Lf^  miestlon  which  each  and  every  one 
^  ^^^t  ^k  himself  is  this:    Am  I  pre- 
n,u8t  ^^  ^\       unemployed    of    the 


of  ui 


Exhibit  1 
On  page  10,  line  2,  and  on  page  11,  line  1, 
delete  the  words  "the  sum  of  $600,000,000" 
and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  the  foUowlng: 
"the  same  amounts  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated for  foreign  economic  assistance  un- 
der the  provisions  of  sections  202  (for  the 
fiscal  year  1963),  212,  401.  and  451  of  the 
Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961,  as  amended'. 


piducah. 


Kans.; 
Biddeford- 


f'^tJ^  areas  of  Gadsden,  Ala.:  Anchorage. 
*T^^den.  Ark  •  Modesto,  Calif.;  Brta- 
TSnn^'^rrollton,  Ga.:  Cairo-Metropolis. 
"^  Jvansvllle,  Ind.;  Pittsburg 
Ky  Hammond.  La 
.  ^  Maine  Cumberland,  Md.;  Lowell, 
*^°  neuolt  Mich.:  Duluth.  Minn.;  Wash- 
•*^;  MO  Butte,  Mont.:  Atlantic  City.  N.J.; 
""^^^dv  NY-  Favettevllle,  NC;  PorU- 
**?h  Slcothe.  Ohio;  Muskogee,  Okla.; 
««>"^^:^„  ."Sovidence.  R.I.;  Conway,  S.C; 
Laredo.  Tex.;  Big  Stone 
Va.;  Aberdeen,  Wash.; 
and  La  Crosse,  Wis.,  and 


Exhibit  2 
Sepaeatx  Viiws  or  Ma.  Gruxning 
I  voted  to  report  favorably  S.  2965 


pro- 


Utooos-  Pa 

Oreenvllle.  Tenn 
O^p.Appalachla, 

SrSe  op^rt'^u'nlty  that  has  been  given  to 
S  ^employed  In  Sudan  to  work  on  a 
Shwyconstructlon   project   Involving   1.8 

SIS  Am"lc«"  d°"*"'  ^'^  ^^'  "''""■ 
ployed  in  Yemen  to  ^ 

ttrucUon  project  Inv  _  ,        .  ,„    >.»,. 

in  dollars,  or  to   the  unemployed  In   the 


dollars, 

work  on  a  highway  con- 
^cUon  project  involving  3  million  Amerl- 
Mn  dollars,   or   t 

Mmbllc  of  China  to  work  on  the  Ku-Kwan 
X,eiectrlc  project  involving  2.S  million 
Imerlcan  dollars,  or  to  the  unemployed  In  the 
PWllpplnes  to  work  on  a  port  facilities  and 
harbor  Improvement  project  involving  3.2 
million  American  dollars. 

for  myself.  Mr.  President,  the  answer  Is 
abundantly  clear  If  I  am  expected  to  take 
cut  of  the  unemployed  abroad  with  Amerl- 
M  dollars  then  I  can  do  no  less  than  take 
an  of  the  unemployed  here  at  home  first 
md  lust  as  adequately. 

Mr  President,  to  date  I  have  received  re- 
nUee  from  Governors  of  the  following  States 
(inn«  the  amounts  which  they  could  use 
for  public  works  which  could  be  completed 
to  J7  months: 
gt.te  Amount 

ilabama $60,500,000 

laukA  64.184,400 

California 18^,000,000 

Colorado 20,926.000 

Connecticut 28,646,000 

Hawaii 2*'^^^-"3 

Maryland  92,590,000 

Michigan 639.000,000 

Nevada 4,968,000 

Ohio 329,269,648 

Washington 40,000,000 

West    Virginia 89,155,960 

It  U  obvious  from  even  this  response  that 
In  all  the  States  at  least  four  times  the 
amount  of  funds  which  I  propose  could  be 
ipent  on  useful  public  works  projects  to  re- 
lieve unemployment  In  areas  of  chronic  un- 
employment 

My  proposal  Is  really  a  very  modest  one 
considering    the    need. 

I 


vldlng  for  both  a  standby  program  of  public 
works  and  an  immediate  program  of  public 
works  for  which  an  appropriation  of  $600 
million    was    authorized. 

It  Is  my  belief  that  much  more  than  the 
authorised  $600  mlUlon  is  needed  and  could 
usefully  be  used  to  put  the  unemployed  back 
to    work. 

In  a  statement  distributed  to  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Public  Works  Committee.  I 
stated:  ,  ^. 

"On  March  27,  1962,  the  able  and  dlstln- 
gvilshed  Senator  from  New  Mexico,  lii. 
Chavez.  Introduced  an  amendment  to  8. 
2965.  a  bUl  to  provide  standby  authority  to 
accelerate  public  works  program  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government  and  State  and  local  public 
bodies.  The  amendment  would  authorize 
the  appropriation  of  $600  million  for  an  im- 
mediate public  works  program. 

"I  commend  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico 
for  his  foresight  in  submitting  such  an 
amendment. 

"However,  the  amount  Is,  in  my  opinion, 
hardly  sufBclent  to  meet  the  economic 
strain  now  being  experienced  in  certain  areas 
of  the  Nation. 

"Accordingly.  I  now  offer  an  amendment 
to  the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from  New 
Mexico  raising  the  amount  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  for  a  program  of  inunedlate 
public  wortM  to  the  same  amount, authorized 
to  be  appropriated  for  foreign  economic 
assistance. 

"It  does  seem  to  me  that  we  should  be 
willing  to  spend  at  least  as  much  at  home 
to  take  care  of  our  own  economically  dis- 
tressed areas  as  we  are  wlUlng  to  spend 
abroad  for  aiding  foreign  economically  dis- 
tressed areas.  ^    ..    ^ 

"My  amendment  does  not.  I  admit,  do 
equal  Justice  as  between  foreign  and  domes- 
tic programs.  Under  the  amendment  pro- 
posed by  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico,  Mr. 
Chavez,  only  one  appropriation  Is  author- 
ized* namely,  the  siun  of  $600  million.  Un- 
der my  amendment,  the  limit  of  this  one- 
time appropriation  would  be  raised  to  the 
limit  authorized  In  the  Foreign  Assistance 
Act  of  1961  for  the  Development  Loan  Fund 
(sec.  203).  the  development  grants  and  tech- 
nical cooperation  (sec.  212).  supporting  as- 
sistance (sec.  402),  and  contingency  fund 
(sec.  451) .  Under  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act 
of   1961.  there   Is   authorized   to  be   appro- 


priated for  the  flacal  year  1962  and  the  4 
succeeding  flfical  years  the  total  sum  of  $7.5 
billion.  My  proposal  Is  much  more  modest. 
In  setting  the  limit  to  the  amount  that 
would  be  authorized  for  our  Immediate 
public  works  program,  I  have  used  only  the 
figure  of  $1.5  billion— the  amount  author- 
ized for  the  fiscal  year  1963  only. 

"My  amendment  would  Increase  the 
amount  authorized  to  be  appropriated  for 
the  Immediate  public  works  program  to 
$2,645  million,  computed  as  follows: 

"Sec.  202 — Development 

Loan    Fund $1,500,000,000 

^granS"'^"'^^""!---        380.  000, 000 

^^tn^'::^^^^!^..""^''-       $465,000,000 
Sec.  451 — Contingency  fund-        800. 000, 000 

Totel 2,645.000.000 

"In  proposing  this  Increase  In  the  amount 
authorized  to  be  appropriated,  I  have  tised 
only  the  authorizations  contained  In  the 
Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961.  I  have  not 
considered  the  amounts  of  U.S.  funds  made 
available  abroad  through  such  lending  agen- 
cies as  the  World  Bank.  Export-Impcfft  Bank. 
Inter-American  Development  Bank.  etc. 
Billions  of  American  dollars  have  been  and 
are  being  channeled  abroad  through  these 
agencies.  In  many  cases,  the  so-called  loans 
are  not  loans  at  all  but  gr^ts. 

"In  my  humble  opinion,  no  situation  la 
more  tragic  than  that  of  men  and  women 
unemployed  who  wish  to  work  and  cannot 
find  it.  In  my  humble  opinion,  no  situation 
Is  more  paradoxical  than  that  this  wealthiest 
country  on  earth,  which  has  poured  out  $100 
billion  in  the  last  decade  and  a  half  to  help 
foreign  countries,  and  propoeea  to  spend 
even  greater  sums  In  the  future  for  the  same 
purpose,  cannot  meet  Its  primary  obligation 
to  Its  own  people. 

"I  am  merely  proposing,  by  this  amend- 
ment, to  offer  a  fraction  for  the  relief  of  eco- 
nomic distress  and  the  creation  of  employ- 
ment for  our  fellow  Americana  of  what  we 
have  been  doing  or  are  asked  to  do— and  will 
doubtless  continue  to  do— In  far  larger  meas- 
ure for  inhabitants  of  100  foreign  countries. 
"My  amendment  Is  as  follows: 
"  On  page  2,  line  24.  delete  the  words  "the 
sum  of  $600,000,000"  and  Insert  In  lieu  th«e- 
of  the  following:  "the  same  amounts  author- 
ized to  be  appropriated  for  f OTelgn  economic 
assistance  under  the  provisions  of  sections 
202  (for  the  fiscal  year  1963).  212.  401.  and 
AK1  of  t>i«.  TVirelam  Assistance  Act  of  1961.  as 


451  of  the  Foreign  Assistance 
amended".' 

"In  order  to  Insure  prompt  action  on  tnia 
vitally  needed  measure  by  the  Senate,  I  did 
not  press  my  amendment  In  committee  but 
must  reserve  my  position  on  the  amount  Au- 
thorized for  an  Immediate  program  of  public 
works  when  this  blU  Is  considered  In  the 

Senate.  ^       '*         ., 

"Ernsst  Gbuining. 
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ured  unemployment  rates  by  admtntxtrative  area  and  industry 
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Apsil  18. 1063 
Senate  Public  Works  Committee  today  re- 
ported emcrfency  public  worta  bill  author- 
izing appropriations  of  »600  million  for  one- 
shot  effort  fcjr  public  works  projects  in  eco- 
nomically dlatreased  areas  As  member  of 
committee.  I  expressed  concern  that  sum  au- 
thorized wa«  totally  inadequate  to  meet  Na- 
tion's needa.  Would  appreciate  your  wrti- 
Ing  me  as  soon  as  possible  gr^vin^  me  as  much 
Information  as  possible  concerning  public 
works  projects  In  economically  distressed 
areas  of  your  State  which  could  be  completed 
In  27  months,  giving  estlniated  costs  and 
tnan-houn  of  work  which  would  be  provided 

EXHIBFT     6 

Statb  of  Alaska. 
Juneau.  May  2.  1962 
Hon.  ESNSST  OmxnoiTna, 
U.S.  Senate, 

New  Senate  Office  Building. 
Washington,  D.C. 

I>KAB  SSKATOB  GsuKNTNG  We  havp  gath- 
ered the  following  information  fron*  the 
Alaska  Department  of  Public  Works 

Of  the  approximately  $388812,748  listed 
as  capital  improvement  needs  for  the  next 
e  years,  approximately  |9Q  million  would  be 
paid  for  by  the  State  of  Alaska  exclusive  .r 
any  Federal  moneys  made  available  under 
Federal  grant-in-aid  programs  A  summ  irv 
of  this  $388,812,748  program  Is  set  forth  --ri 
page  8  of  the  attached  document  "A  C  ipltal 
Improvement  Program  for  the  State  of 
Alaska,  1962-88."  Projects  which  are  to  be 
financed  In  whole  or  part  from  State  or  lor.il 
funds  are  lununartzed  on  pages  11  through 
17. 

As  you  can  see.  we  have  a  considerable  In- 
ventory of  buildings,  structures  and  l.ii- 
provements  that  should  be  built  We  do  no' 
have  a  great  many  projects  ready  to  be  ad- 
vertised at  this  time,  but  we  should  be  ;ib.p 
to  add  to  the  list  fairly  quickly  providing 
that  we  can  obtain  Housing  and  Home 
Finance  Agency  advances  for  advance  plan- 
ning and  providing  that  the  various  bond- 
ing proposals  pass  With  the  Incentive  pro- 
vided by  a  public  works  act,  such  as  9 
2965,  the  State  could  prepare  a  niunber  of 
the  more  uncomplicated  projects,  such  as 
classroom  additions  to  state-operated 
schools,  small  State-operated  schools  for  con- 
tract, and  make  application  for  Ho\i8lng  and 
Home  Finance  Agencv  planning  advances 
and  grants  for  the  more  extensive  proje'-ts 
Actually,  we  are  now  working  on  a  numt)er  of 
applications  for  HHFA  advance.s  and  grants 
for  the  planning  and  design  of  a  number 
of  Stata-operated  schools  and  various  facili- 
ties at  the  University  of  Alaska 

Accordingly,  the  following  list  of  projects 
which  are  designed,  are  being  designed,  ur 
win  be  designed  in  next  year,  v?ry  sub- 
stantially understates  our  ability  to  utilize 
S.  2985  In  carrying  out  the  purpose  of  tha* 
act.  In  this  connection,  I  should  note  that 
the  capital  improvement  program  Is  a  con- 
servative document  In  preparing  the  capi- 
tal Improvement  program  many  needed 
projects  were  deleted  to  hold  the  program 
within  the  State's  ability  to  finance. 

The  projects  which  probably  most  nearly 
qualify  for  Immediate  consideration  under  a 
standby  public  works  act  are 

1.  The  International  Airport  Tennlnal 
bulldlnga  projects  at  Anchorage  and  Fair- 
banks, representing  a  value  of  >3  8  million 
and  $1.8  million,  respectively,  are  fully  com- 
plete and  ready  for  bidding 

2.  Projects  which  are  now  In  the  planning 
stage  with  design  completion  anticipated 
before  August  of  this  year  are  Salcha  Ele- 
mentary School  ($160,000).  Eagle  River 
School  addition   ($288,000)    Soldotna  School 
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addition  ($183,000),  and  Olen  Allen  refrig- 
eration and  foundation  ($55.CX)0i  Funds  for 
these  projects  have  been  provided  under  the 
1&63-63  State  education  budget  The  total 
for  these  schools  is  $686,000 

3.  At  present,  three  applications  are  being 
prepared  for  submittal  to  the  Housing  and 
Home  Finance  Agency  for  an  "advance  for 
public  works  planning  "  If  approved,  funds 
would  be  available  to  complete  architectural- 
engineering  design  for  the  Nlnllchlk  Scluol 
addition  ($400,000).  the  Metlakalla  Elemen- 
tary School  I  $600  OOO).  and  the  Fnrt  Yuki>n 
School  addition  (  $260,000  i  Approximately 
5  months  wlU  be  required  before  these  proj- 
ects would  be  "set  to  go "  The  total  for 
these   scho<jls    is   $1,260  (XX) 

4  The  following  schools  might  be  readv 
for  contract  this  year  If  the  $5  million  bond 
Issue    for   State   operated   schrxils    paseea 

Ambler  .School 

Eagle     River     (further     classroom 

addltloni . 

n»>'.t<i  Junction 

Homer . 

Tanana «_..,  ... 

Nnrth    Kenal 

Sterling ..   

rh.ig'.ak  High  School 

McOrath 

BriA-n'sCt 

Fortuna    Ledge 

Total 3   CA:-!   mo 

N  .TK  —The  legislature  appropriated  $75  (H)0 
for  planning  and  design  for  riiutjliilt  High 
School.  Some  preliminary  work  li  i>.  i.rpHdy 
been  done  on  this  project 

5  The  vocational  school  at  Nome  altimugh 
funded  under  a  $1  500.000  general  obligation 
bond  authorization  Is  another  project  which 
•'nuiu  quaMfv  Final  plans  could  be  com- 
ple'ed   within   5  nvnths 

6  If  the  $7  200  000  hondlriu  pr-erani  for 
the  Universltv  of  A!a.nka  pa.s.-es  nin!;ev  will 
he  available  for  the  cotistrurtioii  of  an  addl- 
Miin  to  the  e!'.  Mneering  and  physical  sciences 
building  a  blo|,.s»ira:  sclenres  and  renewable 
resoiir^es  bulld'.ng.  completion  of  the  uni- 
versity's new  lieating  plant  and  other  re- 
lated   r.irllltles 

7  Invitations  to  bid  on  the  ronstructlon 
of  rtre  and  ^rash  .ntatlnn."?  at  the  Anchorage 
and  Falrhmk.s  International  Airports,  ap- 
proximatelv  $180  000  each,  will  be  advertised 
'his  June 

8  A  «l«noon  addition  to  the  Miner  and 
Minerals  Bundlni?  In  Anchorage  may  be 
erer'ed   In    'he    l'>63   c(  in.^tructlon   season 

9  Proposed  water  and  harhnrs  pjrnjects 
scheduled  for  the  1962  and  1963  construction 
seasons  which  are  not  yet  under  contract 
are 

Angtxin      d'KTkS $50,000 

Cordova,    floats 50,000 

Craig,     d>x-k    40  000 

IXnig;d.s.    floats 45,  DIX) 

Homer    floats 65   000 

Hvdaburg      dock 25    OOO 

Hyder     fl  mt 7   500 

Klawock    drx-k  approach 40  (XK) 

K.Kllak,    rtoat.s    30   000 

Nlnllchlk.    floats 2:(  000 

Seldovla.    floats 65.  0*X) 

J^eward,    floats 46.000 

Valdez      floa'.-* 38   0UO 

Wrangei:.    fl  -its —  31    OOO 

Total 555  5oo 

NoTZ. — Considerable  work  has  been  done 
■  m  .some  of  the  foregoing  projects  or  is  i-.ow 
'inder'Aiy  Since  thl.s  work  is  airc.idy  con- 
tracted out  It  Is  not  reflected  In  the  above 
estimated  cost  flguree  Other  projects  which 
are  now  under  under  contract  are  also  not  re- 
flected. 


Mytf 


10  The  following  bush  alrtlei<j,  u.  ..^ 
gramed  for  construction  in  tht  im  '^ 
1963  construction  seasorvs:  *** 


New  Stuyahok 

All  tak "" "// 

Anvlk...       _     '" 

Buckland 

Chevak [" 

Circle  City "" 

Egeglk ;■  _  "       ■' 

False  Pass.--    ""        '** 

Oixxlnews    

HoUkachuk ^J 

BLvsaan  .    , 

Kollganek 


iu.Qao 

SO.OQS 
15.000 
10.000 
15.000 
7.500 


Koyukuk    jj' 


10.000 
10.000 
IS.  000 
5.  GOD 
10.000 


000 

«B,000 

s.ooo 
as.  000 

30.000 

15,000 
Qulnhagak j  q^ 


McCarthy 

Metl.ikatla 

Nulato 

Ou7.lnkle_ 

Pilot  Point 


Ku.sslan  Ml.sslon 


15,000 


ShakeUik    7^ 

.•^hungnak    lo'gjp 

S'ebhlns-St   Michael lo! 000 

Tanunak 15' qqq 

^"?^»k --- -     10,000 

Total 393,000 

I  have  omitted  mention  of  projects 
planned  for  our  annual  $37  to  $40  million 
Federal  aid  highway  program  and  the  FW- 
erai  aid  airport  pr'>gram.  I  gather  thst 
these  {)rograms  will  n<jt  be  aHected  by  Uic 
;ir()posed    stai;dby     public    works    act. 

If   I  can   .supplement  any  of  this  informi- 
t;ua    pieabc  let  nie  kui>w 
.Sincerely, 

Gart  Thvrlow, 
LxtiUtii  f  Assistant. 

Sacramento,  Calif  ,  May  7,  19t2. 

Hon      FRNE.ST    CiRIENINli, 

C  S     Sftiaiitr. 
Wa.-^hington,  D.C: 

In  replv  t.>  your  telegram  of  April  18.  It  U 
estlniated  that  the  State  of  California  could 
Initiate  and  accelerate  $183  mllllDn  In  public 
works  projects  and  complete  them  wlthla  » 
peri'Kl  of  27  months  These  projects  wOQld 
utilize  an  estimated  18  million  man-hounof 
labor  at  the  Jobslte 

Edmund  G    Broww, 
Governor  of  California. 

Oltmpia.  Wash  ,  May  2.  19€2 
Hon    Eknest  GRrxNiNO, 
U  S    Senator. 
Senate   OfTice   Building, 
Wa-sTitnptcm,  D  C 

Review  uf  public  works  of  our  State  Indi- 
cates that  nearly  $400  million  would  b« 
needed  for  the  completion  of  the  total  public 
works  projects  contemplated  In  the  nsit  S 
t«)  4  years  In  economically  distressed  ar«8» 
when  limited  to  projects  believed  to  have  1 
completion  date  within  a  27-month  pertod. 
The  total  would  amount  approximately  to 
$40  million  This  latter  figure  would  rep- 
resent specific  Items  such  as  buildings,  utili- 
ties etc  The  larger  figure  given  wouM 
Include  such  Items  as  dam  completion.  th« 
canal  possibility,  aU)mlc  generation  of  slsc- 
irlc  power,  and  steam  generation  coal  plant*. 

Al-BEIIT    D     ROSELLINI, 

Governor  of  WaaMngto^ 


The  State  or  Nevada. 
Carson  City.  April  27,  IHI. 
Hon    Ernest  Gruening. 
Senate  Public  Works  Committee 
U  S    Senate.  Washington.  DC 

Dear  Scnatob  Gruening  I  am  hapPT  *" 
supply  the  Information  you  requested  tn 
your  recent  telegram  regarding  the  enaw- 
gency  public  Wijrks  bill 

Hie  accompanying  data,  compiled  by  ow 
department  of  highways,  relates  to  roadwsj 


t96h 
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I   trust  the   encloaed   data   provides  you 
with  the  Information  you  desire.    If  I  can 
be  of  any  further  service,  please  let  me  know. 
Cordially, 

Orant  Sawttr, 

Governor. 


_^tion  contemplated  or  underway  In 

•*^««  of  Uncoln  and  Mineral,  the  two 

•TTeountles  omclally  recognized  by  the 

*TZ  oovernment  as  depressed  under  the 

'"development  program.  .        ,  .       ,  j 

"^         .arts   to   he   computed  .u^iihin   approximately  the  next  27  months,   Uncoln   and 

Saod  contrarU  to  (e  h        j^f^^^^^l  Counties,  Nev 


itoriB  County 

roil»^ 


Pmlnri  P  .M4^yi  '■ 


;   »3  irom  14  mllos  southeast  to  1  mile  north  oi  Alamo  as 

M  fr.iin  14  miles  to'22  mites"  wuVh^t  of" A tomo  "(8  mites) . . - . 
from  2d  M.  to  Kh  St.  In  Panaca  (0.6  mite) 


Estimated 

construction 

cost 


Estimated 
man-hours 


gnbtotal 

UMr»l  Tounty 
"  p™tK4  K-iX 


^  vUiu  IVV^   P  from  8.0  miles  t»st  of  Callfcmia-Nevada  State  toe  to 
Projprt  h -i»H  '  -J      _  J    .  (construction  underway).---  — ----------- 

iiS'lT^H  1  4Vr>   6  from  Catlomla-Neysda  State  line  to  8.6  mites  east  (8.6 

"  (MCi.-^! ruction  undtrwsy) 

.J"  '.  R  ^>^  li  K.^-"^  W.*!  from  Ne' 
^■^^c^ni  of  thi«  iToleci  In  Mineral  County) 


•^^,  ,c,,.^^truct,«n.J>™^^^^  60  (19.1  mites) 


n,  600, 000 

700.000 
70,000 


2.  370,  000 


150,000 

63.000 

7,000 


220,000 


SabloUil..-. 
Grsnil  total 


948,000 

1,100,000 

550.000 


2,  .S98.  000 


86,000 
99.000 
52.000 


237.000 


4,968.000 


457.  000 


State  of  Colorado, 
Denver.  April  27.  1962. 
Hon.  Eenist  Grtjining, 
Senate  Office  Building. 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Gruening:  In  response  to 
your  telegram  of  April  18,  we  are  enclosing 
a  list  of  public  works  projects  In  Colorado 
redevelopment  areas  that  reportedly  could 
be  initiated  and  completed  in  27  months 
subject  to  availability  of  funds. 

This  information  was  acc\imulated 
through  conUct  with  various  city  and 
county  ofBcialB  and  State  agencies. 

We  are  not  entirely  familiar  with  the  cri- 
teria for  eligibility  to  paniclpate  under  the 
terms  of  the  proposed  legislation  or  with 
the  legislative  definition  of  public  works. 
We  have  not,  therefore,  attempted  to  evalu- 
ate whether  or  not  all  of  the  listed  projects 
could  qualify  for  assistance  under  the  pro- 
posed legislation. 

We  were  not  able  to  obtain  an  assessment 
of  the  man-hours  of  work  which  would  l»e 
provided  by  the  projects  as  engineering 
studies  are  not  available  in  connection  with 
most  of  the  proposals. 
Very  truly  yours, 

Steve  McNichols. 


«./..'■ -->;"„  ;-l-;«L^:^!^s^^^ 


Area 


County 


vlnno* 


Clly 


Alamosa 


Clrw  Creek. 


GoBty*. 


Idaho  Sprlnss. 


Oeorgetown. 


Antonito 

I 


La  Jars. 


C«ttllk. 


OUplD. 


Blanca. 


Black  hawk.. 
Central  City. 


Description 


Water  service  to  East  Alamosa - - 

Community  youth  center  - - 

Addition  to  coimty  courtnouse -- - 

Storm  sewer  and  curb  and  gutter  for  East  .-ilamosa       

DlkTand  river  work  on  Rto  Grande  through  city  of  Alamosa. 

Total 


Estimated 
cost 


Paving  city  streets ••-  — 

Extending  airport  runway - 

New  water  well,  mains,  and  eitonslons 

Enlarge  sewer  lagoons — 

Storm  sewer,  South  Alamosa...-.----  ----- 

Sanitary  sewer  system;  new  major  trunkline. 


$250,000 

200,000 

150,000 

50,000 

80,000 


700,000 


ToUl 

Total,  Alamosa  County 

Georgetown  Reservoir - 

Shortwave  communication  system  for  city  and  county. 


386,000 
40,000 

100,000 
50,000 
60,000 

330,000 


966,000 


1,666,000 


360.000 


City  street  paving. 
Sewage  disposal  plant. 


Tstsl - 

Sewage  disposal  plant  and  collection  system... 

^vdtop  QeoTffttown  Lake  as  recreational  area 

Rebuild  water  distribution  system 


8,000 
75,000 
20,000 


103,000 


100,000 
226.000 
100,000 


Total 

Total.  Clear  Creek  County 

No  county  projects  reported 

76  low-cost  dwellings  for  transient  workers 

Waterllne 

Sewer  system 


425,000 


«88,000 


Total... 

No  projects  reported 

Total,  Conejos  County. 


400.000 

60,000 

180,000 


640,000 


640,000 


County  courthouse  and  jail - -- 

County  shops vVo^.'^; 

Fort  Garland  commumty  building 

Klriiwiilr^^dS-a^Hation'DistricVsewages^^^^^^^^ 


Total - 

Water  and  sanitation  system. 

Total,  Costilla  County. 


225,000 

100,000 

35,000 

50,000 

(') 


410,000 

_0) 

410,000 


Improvement,  Corona  Pass  Rd.  _.-..--- 
Water  system  and  sewage  disposal  plant. . 

Water  system  and  sewage  disposal  plant. . 
Recreational  development,  park,  etc 


Total 

Total,  Gilpin  County. 


225,000 
75,000 


100,000 
25,000 


125,000 


425,000 


See  fooinote  at  end  of  table. 
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List  o/  public  vorks  projerL^  m  redevelnpmfnt  art-ni  th'it  r,,',id  hf  initintrd  .ml  '-n'^jiUU;!  in  e7  n'onth.t  if  funds  vrre  (ivailabU 

by  parto'w  I'xiy  ,ind  rount';  ofirmi^  'in  i  projfcU  U.iUd  hy  Ihi-  .j.imf  and  fix k  'ifpurlmfnt  -('ontitui.'d  •** '"'P^lii 


•^w/y  ft       lisk 


Area 


Cotmty 


Huerfaoo. 


C'lty 


I.»  V«ta. 


VV'ilvn":  urg. 


I>aa  Anlmaa. 


DaacripUoo 


Count V  oourtboiue  and  Jail 

Surfacmg  country  ri>a<ls  to  ski  and  other  scenic  I 

Aoqulaition  and  .lev  lopment  ol  Irrigation  systam  (or  development  of  r.creatUinal (aclUtles  for  Huir 

fano-CucharM  area 
Waterfowl  developnient.. ........ ..... 


«* 


Total. 


K  if>ansinn  of  sewer  oollectlon  system  and  dUpo«al  plant. 
WdWr  filter  plant 


Total. 


_^         Pl^t  

^.iTtag.  ctubs.  Kutti  rs.  and  storm  Mwer  system.. 

RebonOBf  Oknd  eitendlng  w.'iterlliiea ...... . .......... . 

PnrehaMtfHl  install  watertneter^ " 

Eit«njiiiri    .f  ■^•"A^rllnes...   .    .    ' 

Kef.uilli:.,;  -.c  '.r'.i  .IL-itrlbutlon  system  and  expanding;  t'let'trlc  t  n-iuctl.  u  fcKilities. 

I   It  y  [irk  r.'<T>-ji(ional  area. ,.,, 

.\luie  .■i;ii*eiini.  . .  ........... '. II 

Seniur  lii^h  school .. 


Total 


.\ifiiil.>4r .  . . 
('okpr<lni>> 

Tniii.lai!.. 


Total.  Huerfano  County. 

I  ir-i<!i'  iiiil  [lave  Cuchiir  vs  i' i.«  ^  r  ::  :!'.lli-s 

f 'onstnirtlnri  nf  .■■tiilli'  (■(.•■•:.■.  v,'..t  rotuls  U-tvutni  2  StHtf  hlghwaj^. 
K>-<-r»'atii>ii>ij   lcv>>:optKfi;t  It  fMirKToiui'ls 

I'avf  .■ipriui-itlin;  ru*!  fro:,.  .K^iiil  ir  tu  HlsUway  111 

I  ifvciop  rnount.ilr}  roT'-ntlon   irea ...... . 

KnlariffiiKTit  of  Vorth  Lake   .      

Fnlnrifi':i:.Tr     f  Monument  Lake 

.\.k  ill  I  >>•«  k  K.ii.rvolr 

N.'w  ro!i,!   ■or..strii'tlnri.  North  Fork    I'urgritnjro  River 


'lot.ll. 


ice.001 


_ua»,ooo 

J.  worn 

«.«D 

%.m 

»),000 

iii].Qn 

100,  IBB 

»i.iia( 

IX.  GO) 


1.M).000 


Ki;t^r  finnt  and  water  distribution  syitem. 

I'HVi- str«'ts ..... 

Witfr  Itstnfiutlon  and  storage ..... 


Total. 


New  s»"W:ii;e  .;r..-s   i.-,  1    li.s;-*  li  ;  .  i::;  

.\nlims  .-t    HrM«>'  n  cr  i  uri{  itoif  liiv.r    

Kchiill'l  wat.T  ■l!3trU)utlor.  systeiu  arnl  vtut.T  it.ir  i,(e  f  i.  iiui.-g 

t'lirlr  ind  ifii'"i-r  till'!  pHvlriK 

'tarbinff.  r>-f'is.-.  ^tnl  'l!s["i«il. . . . 

I'oii.-f  -ui  1  tlr>"  Suil  liiij;  ..... ... 

1  )i'Vp|opiTi.Ta    'f  Monii.vi.Mit  I. ate  Rpcrpatlnnal  Aren 


i-t-i; 


I    .t<»l,  I.ivg    V'ilrn  la  I   ountf. 
'  ir^n'l  tot  il    


mooo 
».(ni 

300. 000 

a».ooo 

«r,ono 

230.000 

2.230.0* 

1.  MX  000 

tt.000 

200.000 
2.000.000 

isr.ooo 

e.217.0« 

3n.»2B.Q0D 


>  No  estimate. 

Thk  State  or  Ohio. 
Columbu3.  April  27,  1962. 
The  Honorable  Ebj«kst  Obtjening. 
U.S.  Senator, 
Senate  Offlce  Building.  Wa.ihington,  DC 

DcAB  Setatob:  Mr.  E.  S.  Preston,  director  of 
Mghwaya.  has  estimated  that  in  the  20  coun- 
ties whiclA  have  been  declared  aa  distressed 
areas,  that  bis  department  could  have  the 
capacity  to  develop  plana  and  complete  $250 
millloa  worth  of  highway  construction  proj- 
ects In  the  next  27  months  There  Is  now 
under    construction    in    the    same    area    102 


m!>.s  of  hlKhw.iys  est:::;.it.«'cl  '..•  ri)8t  179  797.- 
iHM)  He  I'urthfr  estlm.ite.s  tii.it  the  $L'5<)  mll- 
Uuti  highway  c<'nstructl.>n  pm^sun  would 
generaip  28  million  nian-hours    if  \«,t)rk. 

This  area.  I  think.  wT.!  be  benefited  Im- 
measurably by  the  Iriiprdvemeiit  of  the  hl(?h- 
way  situation  which  I  think,  .-ontrlbutes  very 
largely  U)  the  '-hr  ■:.!'■  -W  pre.v-;'.  n  th.it  exLst* 
If  It  is  diffl.-uU  to  nio'.  e  in.tn  ,irid  materlal.s 
Into  a  community,  thei;  tliLs  i-oniniunlty  does 
not  lend  Itself  to  Indu.strl.il  t  econoiuii-  de- 
velopment Other  pr  <r  Lni.s  xn  be  of  asalst- 
jLUce     but    there    is    :.       :ir    <',rii    'h.it    c.ui    be 


more   helpful   and   Is   as  basic  as  Is  the  Im- 
provement of  the  manner  of  transportatloc. 

I  have  asked  our  director  of  public  wxiM 
to  also  report  on  the  necessities  of  this  ana 
with  reference  to  public  works  generally  ud. 
.us  siHin  as  those  figures  are  available,  we  will 
make  them  available  to  you. 

With    all    best    personal    wishes  to  you.  I 


.sincerely. 


MiCHAE.  V   DiSalli. 

Governor. 


Ohio  Department  of  Xntuntl  AV.^ource* — Public  work.s  p^"^-  -l.t  for  economic  distrc^aed  areas  m  Ohio 


Project 


1  ii'<oript;.jri 


'tat* 


Ohio  Brash  Creek  Reservoir 
Brush    Creek    and    .-^hawnee 
Forests. 

Trimble  water  system 

Strouds  Run  State  Park  development 


Waterloo,  Olfford,  and  .\ihfiis  I'^rk 
SUte  Forests. 

Belmont  Lake    

Barkcamp  State  Park 


HiMTeatlori  ^i  1  \«  it.  r  ■*ni'[l> 
TlinNr  ^tari'l  IriiproTtTiifnt,  roads 

uid  trails,  <tr'n-t'irfr<. 

V  UUce  dlstntm tloii  <\stem   

HnlliliriKS.  witer  ui!  <»'w>t.  ••amp- 

liii;,  iwtiiiminK  (»•*  h.  rowls  and 

[larklnK    'i'*k^    ui'l    ri!;i;i-<.    re- 

fori'itatlon 
TSI,  r'wvls  -ml  trails,  .■itr.ictijn-a  . 

Ki>!w!  Pf'lix'atiori 

HniMinifs.  wiler  m!  ■!»-\»."  -  ^ls 
and  [ttirking.  loi-k.t  u.  I  ,' i:;;;.s, 
rfforcstati on  ,  iiiipi:.,;.  plcuic 
areH.* 


County 


.<ilams. . .. 
do.... 

Athens... 
do... 


....  do 

Belmont 

do 


Total  cost 


Labor,      I   Oepart- 
man-hotirs     ment's 
priority 


.Vnnual 

economic 

benefits 


Kriirirks 


»3. 530.  :oo 

442.080 

rt<r  HI) 


74.011 

200.000 
700.000 


.1.1  i.ti 
.t>.v  iot) 

4,081 

saooo 


45.360 

17,083 
58.000 


3      *.i  i««l  i««i      (  oriNlrU' tioii  jiLui.s  liitHlinl 
1 


o» 
5. 

nm 

'lii 

"" 

(') 

soo.ooo 

See  footnote  at  end  of  table 


I'i.kllN  ^'Ollll'lrti'. 

Fstuiiati'  In, III)  innnal  Inc 
imrk  itU'lid.uuf  l>ow  ^^** 
thi-i  I  Mirk  l.s  ;iii  attraction  »IIM 
fir    .■ir.-.-is    f:i.iliti.-s   sTaHablf- 


^lilll^  .  iiiiHili'te. 

Nfw  park  with  Like  r<>»<ly  lorBl|- 
liif!  .■irt-i.t  for  rort"!  rp'*"*' 
U.MiM      serve     tran.slent    0*" 

■i<l!.|C  IrittTstiilf  70 
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IT.Jr.t 


Pescriptlon 


'™vi^.^r;^:^'.'Vv.i..p">-t- 

*ffofk  KesiTvoir , 

8;^^TarHolk,w  State  Fore.sl^..i 
g2dFurnftce.<ti.tf  Forrtt 

^^^^^'^^'^•-^^  developtnon.- 

^oaTtHterarkdov.loinnciU..- 

MfBunR«''^"'f-   -  

p^^ltstr  ForfSt 

So'^Sll'i^Tar' Hollow  "state- 

aiJwlf  Rf<-««""""'  -^  "■''"•    

;„,Drf    wi.l    Hru^i:    Crrrk    State 
J^{ope>:>iU   r.irk  ,lo.loimi.-iit.. 

i^k'*L;"n^  Hollow  state  Forests. 
Jimruii.  Hiv.T  UK-k.^  aii.l  dams 


Reireatioii  and  water  supply. 
Canipinu  area 

Water  supply  and  recreation. 


Camping  area 

TSI,  roads  and  trails  structures, 
.do. 


TSI.  roads  and  trails - 

CainplnR  area - 

Buildings,  roads  and  parking,  re- 
forestation. 
TSI.  roads  and  trails  structures... 

Camping  area 

Water  supply  and  recreation 

TSI,  roads  and  trails  structures. . . 

Recreation 

TSI.  roads  and  trails  structures... 

Construct  3  Impoundments  and 
reconstruct  another  for  recrea- 
tion. 

TSI,  roads  and  trails  structures. 


County 


Brown 

Clermont. 
Guernsey. 


Hocking . . 

....do 

Jackson... 
Lawrence. 

Meigs 

do 


Total  cost 


3, 106.  7M 

250.  oai 

2.  157.  6«) 


....do 

Morgan... 

Noble 

Pike 

Ross 

do 

Scioto 


("aiuping  area 

(abms.  water  and  sewer,  swiin- 

luing  pool,  roads,  and  parking. 

KorreiUional  inip)oundment 

'ISl.  roads  and  trails,  structures... 
KefMiirs  to  locks  and  dams  1  to  8, 

inclusive,     for    recreation    and 

comineroe. 
Fi-stu'rinen'f     access     and     boat 

ramps  at  8  lock  and  dam  pools. 


do.. 

Vinton. 
do.. 


do 

.      .do 

Washington 


Labor, 

man-hours 


121.872 

20,833 

206,757 


Depart- 
ment's 
priority 


Annual 

economic 

benefits 


Remarks 


257,000 
244.215  ! 
426,000 

48,50(1 
70,  00(1 
75,000 

»4.  82,"^ 
110. OOU 
577,830 
416,800 
400.000 
526.600 

506.933 


1.322.400 

86,  OOO 
1,300.000 

130.000 
5.33.  343 

677.  870 


21.417 

138.650 

252.  000 

30.000 

5.833 

6,000 

41.370 
9,167 

48,153 
243,  900 

25,  000 
329,300 

42,  245 


813.900 

7, 167 
108.000 

6.667 

3'.>0.  225 

56.489 


1.500, 

150. 

4.000, 


100. 

(') 
(■) 
(') 
50, 


000 
000 
000 


000 


000 


Construction  plans  needed. 

Construction  plans  complete. 

Construction  plans  complete.  In- 
cludes road  relocation  and  land 
needed. 

Plans  complete. 


Uo. 


(>) 

75.000  I  Do. 

500,000     Need  construction  plans. 

(') 

50. 000  1  Feisibility  report  being  completed. 

(') 
150.  000     Need  construction  plans. 


.do 


20.000  1  2,000 


150,000 
320.000 

150.000 

233.000 


48.000 


Plans  complete. 

Estimate  of  64,000  armual  Increase 

In  park  attendance. 
Construction  plans  needed. 

Construction  plans  needed.  Pre- 
liminary design  on  No.  6  com- 
pleted. 

These  facilities  would  accommo- 
date 16,000  fishermen  per  year. 


Total- 


is. 855.  M5  ;     3.582.369 


Th,imi>n.veiiient  of  the  timber  stands  on  State  forests  wll  not  result  m  immediate 
^^^^J^un'to  the  (ommunity  ei(5epl  for  the  wages  paid  to  local  workeis;  how- 
^^Xw  n'tu,  w  ill  be  enjoyed  in  future  years,  timber  stand  improvement  in- 
^-^rTi  ll^i  iiu-  pruning  crop  ireee.  thinnmg  dense  stands,  and  removal  of  cull 
^wTvln^     TlH-  '"crea-'e  in  value  to  the  remaining  stand  will  result  from  more 


raiiid  erowth  and  higher  quality  tinkler.  Ur.der  Chio  ccncnicrs.  this  improvement 
\*ill  cfteii  dtuble  the  \olun.e  of  wood  produced,  lie  (uitiig  bco  fabricating  of  the 
raw  niateriHl?  will  purport  local  induttriit  and  attiact  rcw  ufcis  of  wood  to  these 
dependable  pouites  ol  sui  ply.  EecreaticLal  benefit!;  will  acciut  also.  Wild  land 
under  intensive  forest  management  prcduces  n.aiinum  ropulations  of  wildlife. 


Ohio 
PfO^fcf  cosf  summary  by  counties 
Adsm..-     •136.060 

ithens--. 
Btlmont. 
Brown.-- 

ST"!:::: 7,597,350 

Ouemsey ^ 

Elglil&nd 


19,  280.  700 

989,630 

114,080 

61,050 


268,  563 
19,080 


Hocmg-!: 1,460,860 


Jickion 

Uwrence 

MdCi 

Monroe 

Jtejan 

RoWe 

r\it 

Pwtage 

B(M 

Scioto 

Vinton 

Wiiiilngton 667,610 

Southeast  Ohio 3,833.709 


17 


19,080 
101,360 
536, 360 

19,080 
903,360 
229,080 

81,080 

517,233 

137,080 

2,680.360 

972, 060 


ToUl- 


60,  404,  706 


Stati  or  MrcmoAN, 
Lansing,  April  19.  1962. 

Hon  EiNEST  GRrr.NiNO, 

'.'5  Smafor, 

^uhington.  DC.  I 

Dui  Senator  Grttening:  The  Senate  Pub- 
lic Works  Committee's  approval  of  President 
Ktunedy's  »2  6  billion  public  works  program 
»  combat  unempl03nnent  is  encouraging. 
With  268.000  workers,  9.2  ijercent  of  our  labor 
•ore*  currently  unemployed  in  our  State, 
w  feel  the  need  of  thU  legislation  is 
B&inent. 

Tou  ask  for  Information  concerning  Mlch- 
'*in'«  ability  to  participate  In  the  $600  mll- 
•lon    Immediate     effect     provision     of     the 

We  currently  have  53  areas  in  our  Stat« 
*»t  qualify  under  this  legislation  as  area 
'^l.  we  are  ready  to  embark  upon  capital 
™**wlopment  or  eligible  labor  surplvis 


In  an  analysis  I  recently  conducted,  I  found 
Improvement  programs  totaling  $639  million 
that  would  provide  approximately  60,000 
man-years  of  employment.  These  figures 
were  developed  only  from  those  projects  In 
Michigan  that  can  meet  the  limitations  of 
the  $600  million  proposal.  They  constitute. 
If  anything,  an  understatement  of  the  vol- 
ume of  activity  that  could  be  started  in 
Michigan  without  delay. 

While  we  have  not  projected  ovir  figures  to 
a  period  longer  than  12  months,  it  is  our 
belief  that  the  backlog  of  public  works  proj- 
ects that  could  be  initiated  at  the  present 
time  in  Michigan  would  certainly  absorb  any 
extension  of  the  time  and  financial  limits 
of  the  program. 

Concerning  the  time  duration  of  the  proj- 
ect. I  urged  the  House  Public  Works  Com- 
mittee to  grant  a  flexible  time  limit  for 
project  duration.  Due  to  weather  conditions 
In  Michigan,  a  limit  of  12  months  would  pro- 
hibit the  initiation  of  some  public  works 
projects  that  might  otherwise  qualify. 

My  statement  to  the  House  Committee  on 
Public  Works  contains  a  detailed  breakdown 
of  the  type  of  projects  we  could  initiate  in 
Michigan.  I  am  enclosing  a  copy  of  this 
statement  for  your  Information. 
Sincerely, 

John  B.  Swainbok, 

Gov>ernor. 

State  of  Connecticttt, 
Hartford,  April  26, 1962. 
Hon.  EaNXST  Oktteninc, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dbab  Senator  Grtjenino:  The  following  Is 
a  list  of  public  works  projects  as  requested 
In  your  telegram  of  April  18 : 

Ansonlaarea: 
Ansonla-Derby     flood     control 

project $6,000,000 

Street    and    road    reclassifica- 
tion project 250.000 

Sewace  disposal  plant 1,000,000 


Ansonla  area — Continued 

Additional  recreational  facili- 
ties  -       1100.000 

Reconstruction  of  Route  34  in 

Derby  from'Sd  St.  to  A  St—         200. 000 

Reconstruction  of  0.2  mile  of 
Route  115  and  railroad  \in- 
derpass.  Maple  Street  to 
Broad  St.,  town  of  Seymour.     1,  000. 000 

Reconstruction  of  1.6  miles  of 

Route  115  in  Derby  and  An-  ^^ 
sonla  from  Route  84  to  Col- 
bum  St 800.000 

Bristol  area : 

City  hall    (Bristol) $1,630,000 

Civic  center  (Bristol) 450,000 

Fire   station    (Bristol) —        260,000 

City  streets  (Bristol) 2.000.000 

Sewage  treatment  plant  (Bris- 
tol)       2,635.000 

Airport  (town  of  Plymouth)  __         600,000 

Industrial  park  (town  of  Plym- 
outh)          500.000 

Construction  of  truck  climbing 

lane  on  Route  69,  Bristol 206. 000 

Widening  approximately  1  mile 
of  Route  6,  Bristol,  in  Jerome 
Ave.   vicinity 260.000 

Extension  of  truck  climbing 
lane  on  Route  6  in  Plymouth 
from  end  of  1962  construc- 
tion to  vicinity  of  Todd  Hol- 
low  Rd 100.000 

Correcting  sight  line  on  Route 
6,  in  Plymouth,  in  the  vicin- 
ity of  Orchard  and  Kellogg 
Sts 160,000 

Sewer  treatment  plant  and 
pumping  station  (Killingly)  _        800. 000 

Town    dvunp    and    incinerator 
(Killingly       and       Putnam 
Jointly) 700.  000 

Downtown      renewal      project 

(KUlingly) 8.000,000 

Town  roads  drainage  and  re- 
pair   (Killingly) 100.000 

Sewage  facilities  and  dis- 
posal (Plainfleld) 600.000 

Recreational  project.. -         150,000 
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'fy^ytt 


$75,000 


400,000 


700.000 


375. 000 


200. 000 


Bristol  »re» — Obntlnued 
Correction    of    sight    line    on 

Route    109    1    mile   south    of 

Brooklyn  town  line.- -- 

Reconstruction  of  1.2  miles  of 
(        Route    171    from    Thompson 

town     line      to     Quinebaug 

RlTcr 

Reconstruction  of  2.6  miles  of 

Route    168    In    Pomfret    and 

Woodstock    from    Route    44 

to  Route  171 -- 

Reconstruction  of  Maple  Street. 

Kllllngly,    from    Route    6    to 

Route  101 

Reconstruction     of    Route     12 

south  of  Route  6  underpass. 
Reconstruction  of  Route   12  In 

Putnam  and  Thompson  from 

300  feet  south  of  Route  12  to 

0.5  mile  north  of  Route  193.     4.  500.  000 
Resxirfaclng    of    Main     Street. 

Kllllngly 100.000 

The    fctlmated    cost    of    the    above-listed 
prOjecU   Is  $28,545,000    Including   $19, 865. WO 
In  local  projects  and  $8,680,000  In  suae  high- 
way department  projects. 
Sincerely. 

John  Dempsey. 

Governor 

State  or  M.\aYLAND. 
DxPABTMOrr  or  Economic  Development. 

Annapolis.  .Wd  ,  April  25.  1962 
The  Honorable  Ernest  Gruening. 
U.S.  Senator, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  DC 

Dkab  Skmator  ORrENiNG  Oovernor  Tawes 
has  asked  me  to  reply  Uj  your  telegram  ut 
April  18  regarding  possible  public  wrlcs 
projects  In  persistent  labor  surplus  areas  of 
Maryland. 

To  date  we  have  been  ,tble  to  le;\rn  of  23 
proJecU  In  such  areas  whiwe  total  cost  la 
estimated  at  approximately  $92,590,000  It 
Is  estimated  that  total  man-hours  would  ex- 
ceed 15.800,000. 

The  single  meet  expensive  project  would 
be  the  relocation  of  US  Route  40  as  a  4- 
lane  highway  for  a  distance  of  112  miles  from 
Hancock.  Md..  to  Washington  County.  Pa 
This  would  traverse  Ave  labor  surplus  coun- 
ties. The  estimated  construction  coet  for 
the  entire  highway,  exclusive  of  right-of- 
way  acquisition.  Us  «84  400,000  providing  an 
esUmated    15.275.000    man-hours   of    work. 

The  most  critical  Allegany  County  proj- 
ect Is  the  construction  of  a  new  Pinto  Bridge 
and  Improvement  of  the  road  from  the  bridge 
to  U.S.  220.  The  existing  bridge  Is  wholly 
inadequate  for  the  movement  of  employees 
to  and  from  the  Allegany  Ballistics  Labora- 
tory and  efficient  delivery  of  some  materials 
to  the  plant.  The  estimated  cost  for  this 
project  U  $1  minion  Involving  100.000  man- 
hours. 

There  are  at  least  four  projects  In  Wash- 
ington County  Including  the  proposed 
North-East  EUghway  at  a  cost  of  $400,000 
and  75.000  maji-hours.  A  new  water  trans- 
mission main  from  Wllllamsport  to  Hagers- 
town  would  cost  $1,450,000.  There  Is  no 
estimate  of  the  number  of  man-hours.  A 
project  involving  sewer  system  extensions 
in  Hagerstown  and  other  Washington 
County  towns  would  coet  $3,500,000  .Again 
there  Is  no  estimate  of  man-hours  Sewer 
and  water  main  extensions  and  highway  im- 
provements to  a  proposed  Industrial  park 
would  cost  $670,000  The  number  of  man- 
hours  Is  unknown  at  this  time.  The  total 
cost  of  these  Washington  County  projects 
Is  tCOaCOOO.  Man-hours  were  computed 
for  only  one  of  the  four  projects;  I.e.,  75.000 
man-bouTB. 

Seventeen  projects  for  the  city  of  Cam- 
bridge in  Dorchester  County  were  proposed 
and  •  tabulation  Is  enclosed.  The  total 
cost  la  $1,070,000  involving  196,800  man- 
ho\ir8. 


We  are  also  endeavoring  to  uncover  other 
appropriate  projects  and  will  forward  de- 
tails next  week 

I    hope    this    Information    will    be    useful 
and  please   wire   or  phone   If  additional  de- 
tails are  required 
Cordially, 

Robert  M    Sparks. 
Chief.  Busineii  and  Industrial  Develop- 
ment 

City    of    Cambridge.    Md  —Lttt    of    projects 
whivh  rnuld  be  completed  in  27  months 


N'o.  and  name  of  project 


I.  ImprovejiiBnts  to  Race  31  

J.  Strtets  an<l  utUltiM,  Plaza 
I'lirk.  (Kvrt  1 

3  Iniprijveiu«nts   to    Maryland 

.V  ve  -   - 

4  F:xt<sn»lon  of  r»oo<1wtll  Ave  — 
5.  Streets  «n>l  utilities,  iMrk-slJe 

!iutiilivisli)n.. 
9.  Sewige      pumulnic       <ti»tlon. 

Stone    Hounaary    DevelDp- 

!ui»rit 
7    liiuartii  K-irnn  ar»>i». 'Irslnace. 
8.  Iinpr'ivi'inenta  to  «jw»g«  sy»- 

teiii.  JIniaoii  Kd 
«.  Repair  shop  riii'l  ftarajte,  pulf- 

Uc  works  •lepartrrn>nt 
10.  Sewer,    storm    *»tKr    separa- 
tion, Kulrmoiint  Ave 
11    Impri>veiiienta    to     Leonards 

Ijine 

12.  DralnaKf  Improvements,  Dor- 

chester Kvf  - 

13.  DraUianeiiiii  r    .•  i   ■    U.  I'hll- 

lll>s  .\ve  .  1.        .    ■  -1  — 

14.  Slu'lge  ilutHKM.    ....L..  »ew»ge 

treiiliueiit  plant 

15  InipruveiueiU.-«  to  water  dlj- 
trlljullon  syslPin  ... 

18.  Wcxxls  roa.1  to  wire  cloth  In- 
tercepting »ewer 

17.  N«w  1,000,010  gallona  jier  ilay 
wt^l!      .     ... 


20.000 
33.000 


3,300 
3,500 

fl.ono 


3.  son 

6.000 


TotaL. 


33.000 

8.000 

9,000 

2,400 

7a  000 

IJ,  iWO 

80.000 

14.  000 

34,000 

4.300 

30,000 

S,40ll 

200,000 

40.000 

34A.0OO 

M.noo 

Mm  80$ 

18,000 

SS.000 

6.200 

1.070,000 


196.800 


Statk  of  West  ViionnA. 
Charletton.  May  i,  lui 


State  '>r  Alabama. 

DfTARTMENT   or    iNUfSTRIAL    RtX-ATIONS. 

Mii'iigomery.  April  .'  I.  1963. 

Hon     ERNE.ST   CiRI-ENINO. 

Senate  Office  Building, 
Wd'<fiington,  DC. 

DE.\a  Sen  \  I  OR  C'irvenino.  At  the  request 
of  Clovernor  P.itterson,  I  am  pleased  to  fur- 
nish the  ir.f  .rni,itlun  requested  In  yuur  tele- 
gram -f  April  18.  19t32.  rt-girdlng  emi-rgency 
public  wiirks  which  might  t)e  c. -mpleted  In 
.Mabama  in  2':  m  mths 

Both  the  State  highway  department  and 
the  S';ite  C'T.servntlon  department,  which 
would  Ix"  I'lrtjely  responsible  for  emergency 
public  work.s.  m;ide  estimates  and  plans 
sometime  tigi  Engineering  has  been  com- 
pleted and  It  Is  believed  all  projects  could 
be  c'lmmenced  within  6  nvinths 

The  f')ilowliig  estimates,  In  broad  cate- 
gories. Cover  proposed  projects  in  those  areas 
declared  eionomlcally  depressed 

County  roads  and  bridges     $3.  500.  (XX) 

State  highways      8,  0<K).  000 

Interstate    highways 20.000   000 

Reforestation,  water,  and  wildlife 

conservation.    State    parks,    tire 

control 19.  000.  000 

Total 50.500.000 

Man-huurs  are  estimated  as: 

Highway  and  roads   3.000.000 

Conservation  projects.. 6,000.000 

Xo'al 9.  000.  0<X) 

The  Governor  Is  In  SKTeeraent  that  the 
suggested  authorization  would  be  very  In- 
adequate, particularly,  If  Buch  funds  are  al- 
located to  the  .Sti^tes  on  the  usual  pro  rata 
basU. 

Sincerely  yours. 

Ralph  R   WnxiAits. 
Director  of  industrial  Relations. 


Hon.  Ernest  Oruenino, 
V  S    Senate. 
WiL-ihington.  D  C 

Dear  .Senator  Oruening;  This  will  se. 
knowledge  re<-elpt  of  your  telegram  at  Aodi 
18.  1962.  concerning  proposed  public  «nki 
projects  In  West  Virginia,  ^^ 

1  would  nrst  like  to  Inform  you  of  the  n* 
uatlon  with  regard  to  public  works  projsete 
in  West  Virginia  and  to  give  you  aomata! 
formation  relative  to  specific  projects  wWa 
could  be  accomplished  under  the  propoHd 
program. 

At  the  present  time,  the  State  of  w«t 
Virginia  has  a  public  works  program  bsM 
on  the  aid  to  dependent  children  of  the  un- 
employed pmgram.  We  have  elected  to  p«r. 
tlcipate  In  this  program  with  a  BtlpulatlaB 
that  each  recipient  who  receives  sssliUoei 
will  work  for  that  afislst^ince.  As  of  Mttth 
30.  12  600  men  were  employed  under  thk 
pri>gram  As  you  know,  this  program  U  ft- 
nanced  by  both  the  Federal  and  State  Qot- 
ernments  on  a  matching  basis,  the  Sttte 
paying  30  percent  of  the  cost  and  the  fti. 
oral  G<'vernment  paying  70  percent. 

One  shortcoming  of  this  prrjgram  U  that 
onlv  Individuals  who  are  married  with  de- 
pendent children  qualify  No  employment 
13  made  available  under  this  program  for 
individuals  who  are  not  married  or  IndlTld. 
ual.s  who  are  married  and  have  no  chUdrwi 
or  whose  children  are  grown. 

Three  million  dollars  In  State  fundi  haw 
been  appropriated  for  the  coming  fiscal  Teer 
for  emergency  employment  I  may,  u  chM 
executive,  use  these  funds  to  match  uy 
Federal  funds  which  may  become  available 
fur  the  relief  of  unemployment  ThU,  of 
course,  means  that  should  the  aid  to  depend- 
ent children  of  the  unemployed  program  bi 
continued  at  the  Federal  level,  these  fuuto 
may  be  used  f  r  participation  In  that  pro- 
gram. 

It  Is  my  understanding  that  the  public 
works  plan  proposed  by  President  Kennedy 
will  make  Fe<leral  money  available  to  nrt- 
ous  State  and  local  governmental  unlti  on 
a  50-50  matching  basl.s  I  would  Ilka  to 
strongly  urge  that  consideration  be  glT«i 
to  a  more  favorable  matching  ratio  In  fa»or 
of  Slate  and  Ux-al  governments 

A  progrim  with  a  90-percent  Federal,  10- 
percent  State  matching  ratio  would  prorldi 
employment  for  approximately  7.000  to  II,- 

000  persons  .As  only  $3  million  are  avallaUi 
In  State  funds  for  matching  purposes,  i 
50-50  matching  ratio  would  only  prorldt 
employment  for  1.500  to  2.400  penona 
These  flg\ires  assume  expenditures  for  m»- 
terlal  and  equipment  of  20  t<i  50  percent 

Enclosed  you  will  find  proposed  projeca 
from  our  State  departments  of  natural  r»- 
auurces  .uid  from  •  .ur  Suite  rood  commlarton. 

1  would  like  to  emphasize  that  these  proj- 
ects are  only  a  sample  of  those  projects  which 
can  be  undertaken  and  completed  within 
27  months  under  this  program  and  whlcb 
would  qualify  under  the  rules  and  re«ul»- 
tlons  of  such  program.  It  Is  anticipated 
that  many  proJecU  at  the  community  lewl. 
both  oounty  and  municipal,  would  be  «*- 
mltted  for  accompUahment. 

Again  let  me  express  my  desire  that  F«*- 
eral  money  be  mads  available  at  Itm  cm 
to  the  States. 

I  sincerely  hope  that  this  informattfls 
meets  your  needs  and  that  you  wUl  f ^ 
every  consideration  possible  Ui  the  »u||»» 
tlons  which  I  have  outlined.  If  I  "*[/•■ 
slst  yovi  In  any  way  or  provide  any  ■»• 
tlonal  Information,  do  not  heelUte  to  COB- 
tact  me  at  any  time. 

Tours  truly. 

W.  W.  Bamow. 
,  Oovenur. 


im 

gT*T«  or  HAwan. 
Honolulu.  Uay  Z.  186Z. 
^  Honorable  Eenbt  Get;«ninq. 
IJUiof  from  Alaska, 
^te  Oflice  Building.  | 

"^^^Tse";™"^ greening:   This  is  In  reply 

"^ZZ  cablegram  wherein  you  re- 

»  r>^  rr  !L ..,,.. -n   ,>n   nubUc  works  proj- 

S^TmonThT  m   o-^r^economlcauy-  cUs- 
am  *'   "'        ,u„.,„aii     countvl.    The    at- 
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»  '^  I'ifformatlon  on  public  works  proj- 
'•""'^iich  c^td  ^  completed  during  the 
jSl'armontha  in  our  economically  «U^ 
^fLrf  wea  (Hawaii  County).  The  at- 
^  u^ulatlon  gives  Information  on 
i!±  construction  costs  by  major  types  of 
•^ti^r^id  the  estimated  number  of 
^  houn^^ed  to  complete  the  projects. 
S^L  rtpTei^ProJ^'^^  which  are  currently 
^CSTr  those  for  which  authorization 
juthoruea  or  ^^^  ^^^^^ 

S^It  IS  estlmati^  that  all  of  these  wiU 
TcomPleted    during    the    27-month    time 

'*f'Sv'e"''nS'?een  a  copy  of  the  propo«.d 
J,r«ncy  public  works  bill.  Hence,  it  is 
St  Sle  tu  say  If  all  proJecU  included  in 
SlKlatlou  would  be  eligible  for  ftna^- 
Sf  islsti^nce.  As  you  know,  highways  and 
tLT^now  receive  Federal  grants.  Per- 
^These  projects  would  not  be  eligible 
^"^uither  Tld'  It  would  also  be  of  value 
tTknow  If  sftch  financial  assistance  would 
^  m  the  form  of  Interest-free  loans  or 
Inmts  The  mechanics  of  the  proposed  bill 
S^  affect  an  area's  willingness  to  partici- 

pete  in  the  program.  ,,♦>,« 

Hawaii's    public    works    program    for    the 
coming  fiscal  year  is  the  largest  In  our  his- 
SrT    Piirt   of   the   reason   for   this  scale  of 
State  public  works  Is  to  sUblllze  our  employ- 
ment situation.     However,   all   of  us  recog- 
nize that  public   works  construction  alone 
wlU  not  solve   our   Nation's   unemployment 
problem.     Increased  public  works  construc- 
tion U  only  one  tool  of  many  that  must  be 
uUllzed  to  spur  the  growth  of  our  economy. 
The  Area  Redevelopment  Act  and  the  pro- 
gram of  retraining  unemployed  persons  are 
examples   of   other    actions   that    will   help. 
Some  areas  will  continue  to  suffer  chronic 
unemployment   until   new  economic  actlvi- 
Uea  are  Introduced.     The   private  sector  oX 
the  Nation's  economy  must  malntoin  a  vig- 
orous growth   If  public  efforts  to  solve  un- 
employment are  to  be  successful.    Thus,  any 
public    works    program    should    be    accom- 
panied by  vigorous  efforts  to  encourage  and 
promote  increased  employment  through  new 
permanent  Job  opporturdtles. 

I  hope  this  provides  you  with  the  Inior- 
matlon  you  need.  However.  If  I  can  be  of 
further  assistance,  please  let  me  know. 

•iiwaouis  William  P.  Qtnmr, 

Governor  of  Hawaii. 


Authorized  State  public  toorks  located  in  eco- 
nomically distressed  areas  of  the  State  of 
Hawaii  (Hawaii  County  only) — Continued 
V.  Land  and  natural  resources 
depcutment     (land    devel- 
opment,  parks,   water  de- 
velopment,    forestry,     fish 
and  game) : 

(a)  Estimated  construc- 

tion costs $978,000 

(b)  Estimated         man- 

hours  of  work 136,  500 

Total  estimated  con- 
struction  costs $24. 111,912 

Total  estimated  man- 
hours  of  work 3,173,684 


Xut/iorized  Sfafe  public  works  located  in  eco- 
nomically distressed  areas  of  the  State  of 
Hatoaii  {Hawaii  County  only) 
I.  Public  works  division  (mis- 
cellaneous   public    build- 
ings and  the  State's  share 
of     a     sewage     treatment 
plant)  : 

(a)  Estimated  cojistruc- 

tlon    costs.. $1,851,412 

(b)  Estimated         man- 

hours  of  work iMt  184 

n.  Airports  division: 

(a)  Estimated  construc- 

tion   costs- $8,800,000 

(b)  Estimated         man- 

hours  of  work 820,000 

m.  Harbors  division: 

(a)  Estimated  construc- 

tion   costs $8,888,000 

(b)  Estimated         man- 

hours  of  work 817,000 

IV.'Hlghways  division: 

(a)  Estimated  construc- 

tion costs $14,427,800 

(b)  Estimated         man- 

hoiu^  of  work 1, 978, 000 


EzHiBrr  IV 
Pkbss  Contebenci  of  Hon.  William  L.  Batt, 
J«.,  ADMiNisraATOR.   Area   Redevelopment 

AOMZNISTKATION 

Mr.  Batt.  Now  In  terms  of  numbers  the 
area  redevelopment  areas  comprise  about 
1,000  counties  in  the  United  States,  and  in 
terms  of  numbers  again  the  blue  areas  or 
the  areas  that  are  in  only  for  public  works 
comprise  only  100.  But  these  are  much  big- 
ger cities,  by  and  large.  There  are  about 
the  same  number  In  the  blue  areas  as  there 
are  in  all  the  red  areas. 

The  arithmetic  works  out  a  little  some- 
thing like  this — let  me  see  if  I  can  recall  It. 
In  the  areas  taken  together,  these  red  areas 
and  the  blue  areas,  we  have  about  a  third 
of  the  country's  population,  about  a  third 
of  the  country's  labor  force,  and  over  half 
of  the  country's  unemployment.  They  are, 
of  course,  the  areas  of  longtime  labor  sur- 
plus, the  ones  we  work  with,  the  coal  towns, 
the  textile  towns,  the  Iron  towns,  the  Great 
Lakes,  the  lumber  towns,  Pacific  Northwest, 
Indian  reservations  In  the  Southwest,  and 
the  cotton  textile  tovms  In  the  Southeast. 
You  know  the  economics  of  them. 

Now  over  2.900  projects  representing  $361 
million  of  Federal  funds  and  an  estimated 
$125  million  more  of  State  and  local  funds— 
because  you  remember  the  communities  have 
got  to  match  this  50-50— $361  million  of  Fed- 
eral funds  and  an  estimated  $125  million 
more  of  State  and  local  funds  are  in  vari- 
ous atages.  Some  are  actually  underway, 
some  are  being  planned,  some  are  Just  in  the 
process  of  approval. 

Approximately  580.000  man-months  of  di- 
rect employment  wUl  be  generated  by  all 
these  projects  with  the  same  number  of 
man-months  of  additional  employment  based 
on  the  normal  ratio  of  direct  to  indirect 
labor  on  public  works  projects. 

Now  of  the  total,  Federal  agencies  are  using 
$110  mUUon  of  this  total  $361  million  for 
direct  Federal  projects  for  such  pxirposes  as 
conservation  work  in  our  national  forests 
and  wUdlife  ranges,  medical  and  sanitary^ 
facilities  on  Indian  reservations,  modernlza-  . 
tion  and  extension  of  small  post  offices,  and 
other  authorized  public  works. 

That  is  about  30  percent  of  the  funds  that 
have  been  allocated  to  Federal  agencies  who 
do  their  own  construction  substantially. 
That,  of  course,  is  100  percent  Federal. 

The  agencies  we  are  talking  about  are  the 
n>reet  Service,  the  Agriculture  Department, 
the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  of  Interior,  sev- 
eral others  in  Interior;  Bureau  of  Reclama- 
tion. Corps  of  Engineers. 

The  largest,  Paul,  are  Interior  and  Agri- 
culture?        ' 

Mr.  SoDTHViricK.  Yee. 

Mr.  Batt.  Now  the  larger  share,  the  70- 
percent  share.  $251  million,  has  been  ear- 
marked for  State  and  local  projects.  You 
see.  the  Congress  said  to  give  priority  to  the 
stuff  that  comes  out  of  the  communities. 
and  this  has  been  committed  for  water- 
works and  water  pollution  control,  for 
sewers,  streets,  hospitals,  libraries,  for  police 
and  fire  stations,  for  public  buildings,  and 
many  other  types  of  needed  community  fa- 


culties   for    which    communities    put    up 
matching  funds. 

About  50  percent  of  all  the  appUcatlons  to 
CPA  over  here,  Community  Facilities  Ad- 
ministration, are  for  sewer  and  water  lines. 
I  personally  never  realized  how  many  com- 
munities didn't  have  any  sewer  lines  or  any 
water  lines. 

The  response  from  local  governments  has 
been  gratlfyingly  quick,  demonstrating  the 
strong  desire  of  local  communities  to  allevi- 
ate unemployment,  and  to  get  these  pubUc 
works  built. 

Our  latest  available  flgtires,  at  the  end  of 
January,  disclosed  the  foUowing  appUca- 
tlons. expected  to  meet  program  standards, 
are  on  hand:  Over  In  HHPA,  CPA,  $724  mU- 
Uon  This  is  the  backlog.  This  we  haven't 
gotten  to  yet.  HEW— and  this  is  admin- 
istered by  the  Public  Health  Service,  waste 
treatment  works  $218  million,  and  hospitals 
$127  million,  for  a  total  backlog  of  $1,009 
million. 

And  let  me  say  parenthetically— this  Isn  t 
in  the  printed  statement — they  are  coming 
in  at  the  rate  of  about  $300  million  every 
month. 

Is  that  a  fair  statement,  Paul? 
The  President  is  sending  to  Congress,  sent 
to  Congress  yesterday  a  supplemental  appro- 
priation of  $500  million  to  carry  on  this 
program.  This  sum  was  forecast  in  the  1964 
budget  recently  transmitted  to  the  Con- 
gress and  wUl  exhaust  the  $900  million  au- 
thorized in  the  accelerated  PubUc  Works 
Act. 

It  Is  clear,  therefore,  that  there  are  al- 
ready on  hand  more  than  enough  applloa- 
tlons  for  Federal  and  local  projects  to  tise 
up  the  funds  authorized  by  the  Congress 
for  this  program.  Accordingly,  the  Housing 
and  Home  Finance  Agency  and  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  are 
suspending  the  accelerated  public  works 
program  except  for  those  especially  hard-hit 
areas  which  have  already  been  allowed 
matching  ratios  in  excess  of  50  percent.  This 
is  a  relative  handful  of  areas,  about  20  per- 
cent of  the  total,  where  the  vinemployment 
is  BO  severe  that  Congress  directed  us  to  pro- 
vide matching  ratios  higher  than  50  percent, 
going  up  to  a  total  of  75  percent. 

WhUe  applications  from  all  areas  will  con- 
tinue to  be  accepted  and  dated  as  to  time 
of  receipt,  they  will  receive  no  further  proc- 
essing unless  they  are  located  in  the  hardest 
hit  areas  referred  to  previously. 


Status  of  APW  projects  approved,  by  type  of 
project,  as  of  Dec.  15. 1962 

[Dollars  In  thousands] 


State 


Number 

of 
projects 


Estimated 
APW  cost 


Alabama 

Alaska - - 

Arizona - 

Arkansas - 

California 

Colorado -- 

Connecticut. 

Delaware 

Florida 

Oeorgia 

Hawaii --- 

Idaho 

Illinois 

Indiana - 

Kansas.-- 

Kentucky..- 

Louisiana 

Maine.-- 

Maryland 

Massachusetts 

Michigan 

Minnesota,^- 

Mississippi 

Missouri-- 

Montana 

Nebraska 

Nevada - 

New  Hampshire... 


41 

$4,254 

16 

2.699 

15 

2,035 

60 

1.274 

62 

6.916 

16 

1,630 

19 

1,602 

0 

93 

25 

3,099 

36 

4.012 

1 

134 

37 

2,367 

49 

3,234 

25 

1,758 

3 

115 

ei 

4,629 

29 

6,126 

1 

360 

3 

158 

16 

4,036 

in 

1^814 

41 

4,196 

27 

2,302 

65 

4,254 

31 

1,616 

5 

506 

2 

200 

3 

420 

Estimated 

man- 
months  on- 
site  em- 
ployment 


7,028 
1,928 
4.192 
2,542 
8,732 
2,362 
2.412 
223 
6.407 
4,981 
1,762 
2,645 
6,331 
8.413 
193 
8.480 
14,066 
432 
683 
5,946 
aO,952 
6,230 
5,611 
4,784 
2,673 
827 
276 
628 
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8tatu$  of  AFW  j/roiecta  approved,  by  type  of 
profeet.  <u  of  Dec.  15,  1962 — Continued 

[DoUan  tn  Lhousiui<ls| 


SUte 

Nrtmber 

of 
projects 

Estl  mated 
APW  cost 

Estlnmu-1 

niiui- 
motiths  on- 
site  eni- 
ptoyment 

NewJensy    

20 

57 
28 

8.833 

3.347 
8.284 
3.032 

27 -i 
«.*7 

IJ.  yiM 

NewMeilco 

New  York 

North  CwoMn*..... 

North  Dakota. 

Ohio 

4.  iV5 
7.  1.11) 

5.  .1711 

».sia 

Oklmhoma 

Orecoo 

PMiMylvante 

Rhode  l!»iMid. 

South  CaroUo*. 

South  DakoU 

TfinnMiHw 

23               3. 430                  :,  944 
30               3, 357                 4. 230 
80              15,(t.'V»  >            30.757 

0            i  7*  i           i.  iy« 

30                1.400   ,               1.  .^-'4 

3                   «50                  1.  hH 

32               5. 538                14.  IIJ 

Tesos           

27              2,  827  1              4,  «»< 

UtAh 

M                1.211                  1.74rt 

V'ermant 

1                  306 

H7H 

Vl«lal»..   

Waiihinctaa 

West  Vlrrinia 

Wisconsin  

Wynnilng         . . 

11 

40 
SO 
37 
8 
10 

100 
4.144 

ft, 'IK 

1.  uu 

384 

721. 

JliW 
3.  2HI 
5.3IW. 

382 

Puerto  Rico 

007 

Orand  total  . 

1.418 

158,106 

281338 

Statris  of  APW  projects  approved,  by  agency 
aiid  bureau,  as  of  Dec    15.   1962 

[DoUurs  Iri  thous  inds) 


Estl- 

Num- 

{Esti- 

mate<i 

Agency  and  burvau 

ber  of 

mated 

man- 

proj- 

APW 

mouths 

ects 

cost 

on-site 
employ- 

ment 

Agriculture:  Forest  Service . 

741 

S14.061 

21.192 

Army;  Corps  of  En|[lrie*rs  . 

56 

9.  ma 

M.304 

Commerce:   Bureau  of 

Public  Roads     

34 

S.141 

5.436 

Health,     E<tucatlon.     und 

Welfare:    Public    Health 

Servloe 

181 

40,i)iH 

^rt.  Wl 

Housing  and  Home  Finance 

Agency:  Comniunltv  K*- 

cilitles  Adnilnlstriti..ri  .   . 

352 

72.  WW 

1 1 1.  i-vt 

Interior: 

bureau  of  IjukI  Minage- 

ment 

11 

1.972 

2,  7S4 

Bureau  of  Indian  Aflalts.  . 

19 

5.701 

B,Wi4 

National  Park  .><ervice 

10 

1  73fi 

5.  310 

Commercial  Flsheritxs 

1 

3M) 

MO 

Sport  Ftoberteean.l  WUd- 

Ula 

12 

2,010 

5.4A4 

Total,  Interior 

S3 

U  OBB 

24.072 

Orand  total 

1.416 

158.186 

236.  33H 

Status  of  APW  projects  approved,  by  type  of 
•rea.  as  of  Dec.  15.  1962 


[I'lillars  In  thniisjiniU) 


Area 

Number  i)f 
pnjects 

K<tlnwte<l 
\PV%  cost 

K.stiniatf.| 
man  ini'nths 

un  -ilt*< 
empioyinent 

JKa). 

5<b) 

340 

»61.0«M 

4W.  77 1 

87.  5W 

7ft.  «D7 

5(br) 

L8 

20                5. 310  1                  W.  2«6 
247              S1.9U7  1                 K2.  H3A 

Orand  total  . 

1. 416  ,         l.W.  166  j               -'M  1> 

Status  of   APW   projects   apprmed   by   States 
as  of  Dec.  15, 1926 

[!)oll'vr«  In  thoa-wndtj 


Tm 


Con5tructi(in  and  Imtrove- 

HosplUl  and  health  farlll- 
liwt 

.\  Initni.stratlve  building.. 

Ml  iither  tiiilMlngs. 

K'la.l  an'l  strwt.t 

\ir(i<)rts, 

VN  at>-r.    svMa£v    (a<'iUU«s 
an  I   ithpr  ntllltlM 

V,  ii«tH  trj-atrnfiit  *<irks.  . 

Ki-rrcational  fai-illtl*«... 

U  iit»T  r«"s<jiu't"»'s  ;irf'J«:ta.. 

K;-';  Wifl  wiMlifc  fa«-illlles. 

M!  other  coastruc'iiiti    . 
kj-palM    Ml  t>(i<*<  "f re(>alM 
(  Dtiswviti'Ki  t' «Mi5iirn!«    All 

types  of  con^ervsllon 

Orand  total 


ao4 


1.4M 


6,320  I      10.861 
IM^  iOfl  I     238,  33M 


Exhibit   1 

(Prom    New   Republic    P>b     8,    19641 

The    War    on    Poverty 

(By  Ounnar  Myrdn,!) 

Having  to  live  wllh  lurge  pmcketfl  of 
poverty  Itlickeri  people  In  their  mldsi  is  not 
a  new  experience  In  the  American  Nation 
Right  frurn  slavery  the  masses  of  Negri;>e8 
formed  such  pockeu,  both  in  the  rural  Stnith 
and  In  the  cUlea  South  and  North  Sucn 
pockets  were  also  formed  by  other  colored 
people  who  immigrated  to  wtirk  aa  laborers 
from  Asia.  Mexico.  ;ind  P\iert<j  Rico  Most 
American  Indians  In  their  reservatlun.s  were 
also  poor  and  Isolated  as  they  are  today 
There  were  also,  as  there  are  still  p.  iket*  of 
"poor  whites."  ordinarily  of  old  .American 
stock,  who  II'. ed  by  them.selves  In  abject 
poverty  and  cultural  Isolation. 

I  believe  It  Is  Import-mt  to  have  In  our 
minds  this  broad  picture  of  the  historical 
reality  of  American  poverty  as  a  background 
to  the  dlsi-usslon  of  the  problems  fiicing  us 
today  The  regular,  prosperovis  Americans 
h.ive  become  accust<imed  to  living  with  un- 
asaimlLited  groups  of  people  In  their  midst, 
about  whom  they  kno-w  In  a  distant  and  gen- 
eral way  tuat  they  are  very  p'Hir  The  fact 
that  la  earlier  times  they  themselves  lived 
under  the  risk  of  t>elng  thrown  out  of  work 
and  losing  their  llvellhcK>d.  If  only  tempo- 
rarily made  It  easier  for  them  tt)  feel  un- 
concerned about  the  pfHipie  who  more  perma- 
nently were  enclosed  In  the  pocket-s  of  pov- 
erty Otherwise  the  existence  of  all  this 
poverty  In  the  midst  of  progressive  America 
stood  out  In  blunt  c<intrad!ctlon  to  the  In- 
herited and  cherished  .American  Ideals  of 
liberty  and  eqvial  opportunity  aa  these  Ideals 
increasingly  had  been  Interpreted  particu- 
larly since  Franklin  D  R(M)8evelt  and  the 
New  Deal 

.Automation  and  other  rh.inges  are  all  the 
time  decreasing  the  demand  for  unskilled 
and  uneducated  labor  Standards  are  rising 
fast  even  In  household  and  other  menial 
work  S<^)methlng  like  a  caste  line  Is  drawn 
between  the  people  tn  the  urban  and  rural 
r.lums.  and  the  majority  of  Americans  who 
live  In  a  virtual  full-employment  economy 
even  while  the  unemployment  rate  Is  rising 
and  the  growth  rate  of  the  economy  Is  low 
Except  for  a  lower  fringe,  they  experience  a 
hitherto  unknown  security  for  It  is  a  tacit 
uriders'.andlng  In  .America,  as  Iji  the  rest  of 
the    Western    World,    that    a    recesaion    will 


be    permitted    to  deTeioo  int. 
^^     great    depre^i^^  ^ 


never    again 

anything     like     the 

there  is  an  underclass  of  people  In  the  fc» 

erty  p.^rketa  whcj  11. e  an  ever  more  pr»cai£l 

life  and  are   Increasingly  excluded  frooii»I 

Jobs   worth   having    or  who  do  not  And  !«I 

Jobs  at  all  ""T 

I  want  to  stress  one  ImporUnt  poUt^i 
fact  This  underclass  has  been,  and  UlmZI 
ly  still,  what  I  have  Been  accustomed  toM 
the  world's  lea«t  revolutionary  proletailii 
They  do  not  orgiuUze  themselves  to  prt«it» 
their  interests  The  trade  union  tnoT«aia« 
comprl.vs  only  about  one-fourth  of  tiiev 
ers.  mostly  Its  upper  strata  who  In  thai 
belong  to  the  prosperous  majority  To  t 
relatively  higher  extent  than  normally  thn 
do  net  register  and  vote  at  elections— eJ2 
apart  from  the  large  m.isses  of  Negrov  to 
the  South  who  are  prevented  from  dolnf  » 

In  very  recent  times  we  hAve  aeen  one  Im- 
portant break  of  this  emplVlcal  rule  of  the 
political  apathy  of  the  poor  In  America,  i 
am,  of  course,  reftrnng  to  the  rebellloti  of 
the  Negroes  in  8<iuthern  and  northern  cltJsi 
Without  any  doubt  this  Is  a  true  mass  mof^ 
ment  so  much  so  that  the  Negro  leaden  In 
the  upper  and  middle  cl.uss  have  had  to  mn 
very  fiust  to  remain  In  the  lead,  as  have  on 
the  other  side  of  the  fence,  the  admlnlstn- 
tlon  and  other  whites  responsible  for  Amer- 
ican policy 

I  am  not  at  this  time  going  into  the  quo- 
tlon  of  how  this  niovement.  so  exceptional  to 
what  has  lx*en  the  pattern  of  passivity  on 
the  part  of  the  [>>or  In  America,  has  coax 
about  But  I  should  mention  two  thlnp 
ab<nit  which  I  iim  pretty  sure  One  U  mt 
belief  that  the  outbreak  of  this  rebelUon 
just  now  Is  not  unconnected  with  the  hl|h 
and.  &s  a  trend,  rising  rate  of  unemployment, 
which,  AS  always,  runs  much  higher— about 
double  for  Negro  workers  than  for  whlt«. 
.Another  thing  of  which  I  am  convinced  li 
that  this  movement  will  not  abate  unlaa 
very  substantial  reforms  are  rapidly  und«- 
l;\ken  to  Improve  the  status  In  Amertctn 
R<x:lety  of  its  Negro  cltl/.ens  I  am  optlmlitle 
enough  to  forec.ust  that  In  the  next  10  yetn 
the  Negroes  will  get  legal  rights  equal  to  Um 
white  m.ijorlty,  and  that  these  will  be  en- 
forced What  will  still  be  needed  are,  Is 
particular  six-lal  sanctions  to  defend  the 
Negroes'  equ.il  opportunities  to  employment, 
ag.ilnst  the  resl.stance  of  trade  unions  mflit 
than  employers  and  the  business  world,  par- 
ticularly big  buslne.ss  And  even  when  til 
this  Is  accomplished  the  Negro  masses  win 
nevertheless  continue  txi  suffer  all  the  laitlnf 
effects  of  the  disabilities  and  dlsadvantafu 
of  their  poverty,  their  slum  existence  and 
their  previous  exclusion  from  easy  acce«  to 
education   and   training   for  good  Jobe. 

Indeed  It  la  eiwsy  to  understand  why  lOOt 
of  the  Negro  leaders  and  some  white  Ubanli, 
are  now  raising  the  demand  for  a  new  Mar- 
shall plan  to  make  good  the  effecta  of  the 
m.iltreatment  In  America  of  the  Negroeafreni 
slavery  and  up  till  this  day.  Neverthelea.  I 
am  convinced  that  this  demand  for  a  dl»- 
crlmlnatlon  In  reverae.  1  e..  to  the  advantafi 
of  the  Negroes  Is  misdirected  NothlB| 
would  with  more  certainty  create  hatred  for 
Negroes  among  other  poor  groups  In  America. 
whfi  have  mostly  been  their  bitterest  enemies 
as  they  have  l)een  the  only  ones  who  haw 
felt  them  as  competitors  Moreover,  apwlal 
welfare  pollclea  for  Negroes  are  not  wiy 
practical  Negro  housing  cannot  very  well  be 
improved  except  as  part  of  a  plan  to  Improre 
the  housing  situation  for  poor  people  In  g«n- 
eral  The  same  Is  true  of  education.  8p»- 
clal  welfare  policies  In  favor  of  the  Nairoai 
would  strengthen  their  exclusion  from  th« 
main  stream  of  American  life,  while  *1J«< 
the  Negri>e8  want  Is  to  have  equal  oi>por- 
tunltl^. 
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.,«.rica  needs  la  a  Marshall  plan  to  our  economy,  at  the  same  time  as  there  is  an 

,^t  America  n      ^^  Nation.     This  is  a  uncomfortably  large  and  growing  residue  of 

g^ante  po^'^y        _j^      unemployed,    the  structural  tmemployment  and  underemploy- 

•^,    imoeratue.      me    u         i>    j ment  that  cannot  be  eradicated  by  an  ex- 


"^LSyed  and  the  now  unemployablea 
•^Verlca'B  biggest  wastage  of  eco- 
"•  rWiurces  The  poor  represent  a  sup- 
■*zL  demand  which  needs  to  be  released 
l'**!«nrt  a  steady  rapid  growth  of  American 
W^I^"  The  goals  of  social  Justice  and 
'^ir  orogress  thus  are  compatible.  A 
•^Lly  ^ronomlc  growth  Is  impossible 
2£)*t  mobilizing  the  P'-od"«^"^«„P°''*L5' 
^r^  and  clothing  their  unfilled  needs 
!5!i,%ffectlve  demand.  The  existence  of 
-  poverty   In    the   midst   of   plenty   is   a 


panslon  of  our  production  that  is  feasible. 
Against  this  background  it  Is  easy  to  estab- 
lish the  broad  lines  of  the  policies  that  we 
win  have  to  apply  In  order  to  cure  otir 
economic  ailmente.  Htige  efforts  will  have 
to  go  into  education  and  vocational  training, 
not  only  on  the  higher  levels  but  on  the 
level  of  grade  schools  and  high  schools.  Par- 
ticularly will  we  have  to  lift  the  level  of 
elementary  education  for  the  poor  people  in 
the   urban   and   rural   slxuns,    who   are    not 


ancing  the  budget  appear  in  two  otherwise 
very  similar  countries.  In  fact,  you  have  ex- 
amples nearer  at  hand.  When  the  railroads 
were  built  In  America,  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment favored  the  railroad  companies  in  vari- 
ous ways,  which  occasionally  broke  the  rule 
of  balancing  the  budget. 

The  analogy  that  a  nation  must  handle  its 
purse  strings  with  the  same  prudence  as  an 
Individual  Is  false.  An  Individual  is  not  in 
the  position  to  borrow  from  himself.  More- 
over, if  the  implication  is  that  the  govern- 
ment should  not  borrow  even  for  productive 
purposes,  It  is  a  rule  which  no  private  house- 
holder follows,  or  should  follow,  if  he  is  wise 


ha,»y  drag  on  the  entire  economy^ 
« do  not  tell  the  whole  story 


now  getting  an  education  that  fits  them  to     and  prudent.     And  we  know  that  there  has 


the  labor  miu-ket.  We  must  at  the  same 
time  undertake  the  retraining  of  the  older 
workers  who  are  continuously  thrown  out  of 


■     gutlstlcs  on  unemployment  in  Amer- 
tell  the  whole  story.     Besides  the 

L "^ronr"a'rSlme'fm"ploTed''^4^rVh"     Jobs  without  having  the  abilities  to  find  new 
^0  sre  onl>  P'''^^^^^^^    ^^^^'    ^^^    ^i    ^^.e      ""•^«  »"  «"'•  chanirlne  society. 


It  is  an  ominous  fact  that 


fbo 

hsTf  given    up 

ntirfereniploved 

^  the    prolonged    upturn    In    production 

L^  19«1  and  onward  has  not  Implied  a  sub- 

^tlal  decrease   In   the  rate  of  unemploy- 

^t    Nobody  seems  to  expect  that  the  con 


I  see  it  as  almost  a  fortunate  thing  that 
America  has  such  vast  slums  in  the  big  cities 
and  smaller  ones  In  the  small  cities;  so  many 
dwellings  fCM"  poor  people  that  are  substand- 
ard; so  many  streets  that  need  to  be  kept 
cleaner;    such    crying    needs    for    Improved 


jgcui    '■ '  _.»,,»«,.,    -Hii    v>i-4ns      Cleaner:    sucn    cryxng    iieeuii    lur    imuiuvcu 

^,,tlon   of    the    present    boorn    wll     br^ng      '^           -^^     ^^  ^J^  ^^^^.^.^^  workers^ to  do 
A^mr,  unemployment   to   a   level   tnat   couia      ^._^.   ., ,^    »,„    ^„^,„,    *v,o„    *„    rriovo 


to    make 


d-ni  unempioyme 

he  considered  even  to  approach  full  employ- 
ment And  nobody  assumes  that  there  will 
Bot  be  a  new  recession.  If  not  this  year  then 
the  next  It  is  reasonable  to  expect  that  the 
unempkivment  rate  will  then  reach  a  new 
yili  point  There  are  definite  signs  that  the 
BTOd  l»  rising 

for  this  there  are  explanations.  I  believe 
It  11  important  to  stress  that  none  of  the 
ipeclflc  explanations  put  forward  makes  a 
rtilnf  trend  of  unemployment  Inevitable,  or 
jonld  by  Itself  prevent  the  attainment  of  full 
anplovment  Only  In  conjunction  with  each 
other  do  these  Influences  have  the  present 
dlastrous  result.  If  In  the  sixties  exception- 
illy  manv  young  workers  enter  the  labor 
mirket.  this  should  not  necessarily  mean 
more  unemployment.  Production  could  ex- 
pand rapidly  enough  to  absorb  them,  and  all      ^m  be  public  expenditure.    Even  when  pov- 


such   Jobs   should    be   easier    than 
them  teachers  or   nurses. 

INCREASED  PUBLIC  SPENDING 

It  should  be  stressed,  however,  that  a  pri- 
mary condition  for  success  Is  rapid  and 
steady  economic  expansion  of  the  national 
income.  Without  an  increased  demand  for 
labor,  no  efforts  for  training  and  retraining 
workers  on  a  mass  Ecale  can  succeed.  This  Is 
the  Important  argument  for  the  view  that  ex- 
panding the  economy  Is  the  essential  thing. 
Expansion  is.  In  a  sense,  the  necessary  con- 
dition for  any  effort  to  readjust  the  supply 
of  different  types  of  labor  to  demand. 

A  common  characteristic  of  all  the  reforms 
directed  at  raising  the  quality  of  the  labor 
force  and  eradicating  poverty  in  the  midst  of 
plenty    is    that    the    Increased    expenditure 


been  a  huge  Increase,  both  absolutely  and 
relatively,  of  private  borrowing  by  business 
as  well  as  by  constmiers. 

This  does  not  mean  that  Congress  should 
not  carefully  weigh  each  dollar  that  is  spent 
and  each  dollar  that  Is  taken  In  by  taxation 
or  other  means.     But  the  weighing   should 
be  in  terms  of  progress  and  welfare  for  the 
Nation.     I  can  see  no  virtue  In  America  hav- 
ing decreased  Its   national   debt  In   postwar 
years  to  half  Its  size  compared  with  the  na- 
tional Income,  while  abstaining  from  under- 
taking a  great  number  of  public  expenditures 
that,  would  have  been  highly  productive  from 
a  national  point  of  view.     America  has  been 
satisfied  for  a  whole  decade  with  a  rate  of 
growth  of  only  a  little  more  than  1  percent 
per  head,  and  with  unemployment  rising  to 
the   present   high   level.     In   the   Interest  of 
public    enlightenment,    I    would    wish    my 
American  colleagues  to  spend  a  little  more  of 
their  time  disseminating  some  simple  truths 
about  budget  balancing  and  related  issues. 
America   cannot   afford   to   remain   the   rich 
country  that  has  the  highest  rate  of  unem- 
ployment, and  the  worst  and  biggest  slums, 
and  which  Is  least  generous  in  giving  eco- 
nomic security  to  Its  old  i>eople,  Its  children, 
Its  sick  people,  and  Its  invalids. 


the  new  workers  could  have  been  properly 
educated  and  trained  so  that  they  fitted  the 
donand  for  labor  as  It  has  been  changing. 
Long  ago.  Prof.  Alvln  HanBen  and  other 
economists,  including  myself,  used  to  think 
Uiat  In  rich  countries,  where  capital  is  plen- 
tiful, a  rapid  population  Increase  would 
nther  act  as  a  spur  to  expansion.  It  would 
rttaulate  the  demand  for  new  hoxuing  and 
ill  the  goods  and  services  accessory  to  houB- 
lH.  and  for  new  schools,  teachers,  and  pro- 
ductive capacity. 

likewise,  automation  should  not  by  itself 
ted  to  unemploj-rnent  if  output  expanded 
Bough  and  the  labor  force  were  adjtistcd  to 
lit  the  change  In  demand,  caused  by  auto- 
niUon  Itself  among  other  things.  There  are 
coantrles  with  full  employment  that  have  an 
equally  rapid  pace  of  automation.  There, 
lutomation  is  viewed  as  driven  forward  by 
the  icarclty  of  labor  and  as  resulting  In 
lusher  productivity  of  labor,  higher  earnings 
icd  a  rising  Ci^nsumers"  demand  for  products 
ind servicer  In  America,  as  a  cause  of  unem- 
ployment. 

ora    CHANGING    SOCIITT 

What  type  of  society  are  we  moving  toward 
tnthe  modern  rich  countries?  A  continually 
■nailer  part  of  our  total  labor  force  will  be 
nseded  In  agriculture,  manufacturing  Indus- 
try, heavy  transport,  distribution  of  com- 
BodlUes,  banking  and  Insurance.  If  we 
oould  countervail  Parkinson's  law,  which  for 
nrloiu  reasons  is  working  with  particular 
toroe  In  America,  even  many  sectors  of  pub- 
lic service  would  demand  less  labor. 

It  Is  the  serious  lag  In  adjusting  the  edu- 
cation and  training  of  our  labor  force  to  the 
tttOa  of  this  new  society  Which  is  the  gen- 
«1  cause  of  the  situation  where  we  have 
Krious  overemplojrment  in  some  sectors  <rf 


erty  is  gone,  when  there  Is  little  or  no  un- 
employment or  underemployment,  a  rela- 
tively much  larger  part  of  the  Nation's  needs 
will  have  to  be  met  by  collective  means.  In 
the  future  society  toward  which  we  are  mov- 
ing, where  our  productive  efforts  will  In- 
creasingly have  to  be  devoted  to  the  care  of 
human  beings,  health,  education,  research 
and  culture,  and  to  making  our  local  com- 
munities more  effective  Instruments  for  liv- 
ing and  working,  public  spending  will  be  an 
ever  larger  part  of  total  spending.  This 
Is  because  It  Is  not  very  practical  and  eco- 
nomical, and  In  most  cases  not  even  possible, 
to  rely  on  private  enterprise  for  filling  these 
types  of  demands. 

This  brings  up  the  problem  of  balancing 
or  not  balancing  the  Federal  budget.  Large 
sections  of  the  public  and  Ckjngress  hold,  on 
this  question,  an  opinion  that  has  no  sup- 
port In  economic  theory  and  is  not  commonly 
held  in  other  advanced  countries:  that,  in 
principle,  exp>endltures  of  the  Federal  budget 
should  be  balanced  by  taxation. 

A  recent  expierlence  from  my  own  country, 
Sweden,  must  seem  curiously  upside  down  to 
Americans.  In  a  situation  of  threatening 
overfull  employment  and  Inflationary  pres- 
sure, the  Swedish  social  democratic  govern- 
ment, which  has  been  In  power  almost  a  third 
of  a  century,  felt  that  it  needed  to  put  on 
brakes,  and  decided  to  raise  taxation  to  a 
level  where,  for  a  while,  we  actually  had  a 
balanced  budget  in  the  American  sense.  The 
political  parties  to  the  right  of  the  party  In 
power  criticized  the  Government  fiercely  for 
overtaxing  the  citizens,  and  insinuated  that 
this  was  a  design  to  move  our  economy  in  a 
socialistic  direction,  by  robbing  the  citizens 
and  private  business  of  the  funds  they  need- 
ed.    Bo  differently  can  the  problem  of  bal- 


THE  PRINCIPLE  OF  PROTECTINQ 
EXISTING  WATER  USES  AGAINST 
HAZARDS  RAISED  BY  PROPOSED 
NEW  PROJECTS 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
heretofore  spoken  in  the  Senate,  prin- 
cipally as  reflected  in  my  comments  be- 
ginning at  page  9098  of  the  Congres- 
sional Record  for  April  25,  1964,  on  the 
need  to  maintain  inviolate  the  historic 
rule  of  law  that  he  who  first  puts  water 
to  beneficial  use  is  protected  in  that  use 
against  those  who  attempt  later  diver- 
sions of  water  from  the  same  river  source. 
That  principle,  which  has  served  the 
cause  of  constructive  progress,  particu- 
larly in  the  West,  is  now  in  jeopardy. 
Congress  is  being  asked  to  turn  its  back 
on  this  principle. 

The  central  Arizona  project  legisla- 
tion, to  be  considered  in  executive  ses- 
sion of  the  Subcommittee  on  Reclama- 
tion of  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs  next  Monday,  presents 
the  issue  squarely. 

Some  would  have  Congress  endanger 
existing  projects  for  the  benefit  of  the 
proposed  one.  Most  reasonable  people 
would,  I  think,  prefer  that  Congress 
build  the  new  one  without  destruction  of 
the  existing  projects. 

I  am  asking  that  California's  existing 
Colorado  River  uses  be  protected  to  the 
extent  of  4,400,000  acre-feet,  rather  than 
the  5,100,000  acre-feet  we  have  been  us- 
ing for  many,  many  years.    That  700,000 
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Bcre-feet  reduction  has  been  ordained 
by  nature  and  existing  law.  I  object  to 
any  further  reduction. 

Arizona  representatives,  and  some 
others,  have  now  come  forward  with  a 
proposal  that  California's  uses  to  the  ex- 
tent of  4.400.000  acre- feet  per  year  be 
protected  for  25  years,  but  not  beyond. 
as  I  have  Insisted.  I  studied  this  sug- 
gestion In  good  faith.  I  studied  the 
facts  presented  at  our  recent  hearings. 
My  conclusion  is  that  such  a  cutoff  as  is 
proposed  Is  completely  unacceptable  not 
merely  because  of  the  ominous  danger 
it  poses  to  California.  It  is  unac- 
ceptable because  it  continues  the  possi- 
bility of  further  litigation  between  the 
two  States  of  Arizona  and  California. 
But,  most  Important,  this  proposal  would 
constitute  a  violation  of  the  principle  at 
stake.  Such  a  breach  is  not  m  tfie  in- 
terest of  anyone.  "Ask  not  for  whom 
the  bell  tolls— it  tolls  for  thee." 

The  same  sentiments  were  recently 
very  cogently  given  by  the  highest  legal 
oflBcer  of  my  State,  the  Honorable  Stan- 
ley Mosk.  Attorney  General  of  Cali- 
fornia. I  ask  that  the  text  of  his  address 
recentjy  delivered  at  Town  Hall  in  Los 
Angeles,  be  printed  in  the  Record  at  the 
conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

Califomlans  are  not  the  only  ones  to 
see  It  as  I  do.  Even  the  present  Colorado 
River  water  users  in  Arizona  agree — al- 
most. The  same  is  true  of  the  Arizona 
Leglslatiu-e.  which  not  only  spoke  in 
limiting  a  1961  appropriation,  to  which 
I  referred  In  my  April  25  remarks  at  page 
9104  of  the  Record,  but  which  also  spoke 
more  recently  and  even  more  forcefully 
in  a  1962  statute  also  approved  by  their 
Governor. 

I  ask  that  there  also  be  printed,  at  the 
conclusion  of  my  remarks,  certain  corre- 
spondence and  resolutions  directed  to  our 
Reclamation  Subcommittee  by  the  Ari- 
zona Colorado  River  water  users  and.  al- 
so, the  text  of  the  Arizona  statute  to 
which  those  Arizonans  and  I  refer. 

You  will  note  that,  while  the  principle 
Is  acknowledged  and  endorsed,  the  Ari- 
zona water  users  and  the  Arizona  statute 
do  not  extend  the  principle  to  the  pro- 
tection of  Callfornians — only  Arizonans. 
I  cannot  understand  this.  I  take  the 
position  that  Americans  on  both  sides 
of  the  river  are  entitled"  to  equal  treat- 
ment. I  seek  protection  for  existing 
projects  in  Arizona  and  Nevada  as  well 
as  in  California 

Yesterday  the  distinguished  junior 
Senator  from  Utah  [Mr  Moss]  submit- 
ted an  amendment  intended  to  be  pro- 
posed by  him  to  a  bill.  S.  1658,  earlier  in- 
troduced by  the  two  distinguished  Sena- 
tors from  Arizona  fMr.  Hayden  and  Mr 
QoLDWATCTl  to  authorize  the  construc- 
tion of  the  billion-dollar  central  Arizona 
project  on  the  Colorado  River,  a  project 
which  would  make  a  new  demand  on  a 
dwindling  water  supply. 

I  have  earlier  offered  an  amendment 
to  the  bill  of  the  distinguished  Senators 
from  Arizona,  asking  that  they  recognize 
the  prior  use  of  Colorado  River  waters 
In  my  State  to  the  extent  of  4.400.000 
acre-feet;  in  other  words,  to  recognize, 
to  that  extent,  a  prior  right  of  a  historic 
continuing  use  of  water  in  the  river 
They  have  so  far  declined  to  do  so,  ex- 
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people    but    unequivocally   umj  f^,  ^ 
Americans  * 


cept  now  they  have  apparently  agreed  to 
a  limited  extent 

Every  witness  who  testified  before  our 
subcommittee,  at  Its  hearings  over  the 
past  several  months,  said  that  there 
would  be  no  complete  hazard  to  the  peo- 
ple of  southern  California  until  some  25 
years  from  now  with  the  central  Ari- 
zona project  In  op^^ratlon  So  you  can 
see  that  It  Is  no  •compronilse"  for  the 
people  of  Arizona  and  their  representa- 
tives in  Congress  to  now  accept  my 
amendment  to  the  extent  of  only  25 
years. 

That  Is  like  selling  a  man  a  fire  insur- 
ance policy  nn  his  house  with  a  clau.se 
pr'nidmg  that  when  the  hou.se  is  built, 
the  iiLsurance  policy  shall  lapse.  How 
would  my  fellow  American  citizens  who 
Uve  in  Ariz<ma  deal  witii  tiie  same  prob- 
lem,'    It  Ls  rather  intere.stmg. 

I  have  before  me  a  copy  of  a  resolution 
of  the  Yuma  County  Irrigation  Districts 

ar.d  Water  Users  Presidents  A.ss<.)Ciatlon.  U^^  aimounc«l  amendment  to  b«  oBtni 
which  pointii  to  the  action  of  tl;e  Arizona  hy  senator  Frank  e  Mos.s  to  s.  1958.  which 
Legislature    In    providing    funds    for    a     •   ^.. ,,,..„.....  • 


There  being  no  objection,  the  ftau 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  theRt^T 
as  follows:  ' 

STATX  or  CAUFOEJiU, 

Orrici  or  the  Attobnet  Ocmbul^ 

L03  Angeles.  July  ij,  m^ 
To  the  Senators  and  Representattvu  of  Ctk, 
fomia  m  the  US  Congress: 
I  am  t.ilclng  the  liberty  of  sending  joa  tha 
attached  copy  of  a  talk  which  I  tOMOft  m 
July  7.  1964.  at  Town  Hall,  Los  Angii^,  e^T 
cernlng  le^l.slatlon  before  the  CongraM  with 
respect   to  California's  Colorado  Rlva  «&>» 


rado  Rlva  »»{, 
rights  and  the  various  regional  plan*  which 
.u-e  under  consideration  Each  gucli  piij. 
di!Ters  frtin  the  otiiers  in  a  number  of  ittnifl. 
c.mt  respect*.  I  have  endeavored  to  r«(it 
.ussumlng  the  role  if  engineer  or  econoalat 
m  puljllc  dlscussliais  of  the  merlta  of  that 
plans  Howevr-r,  as  indicated  In  the  spttch. 
I  feel  strongly  tliat  regional  planning  cannot 
succeed  unles.s  btuied  im  the  recognition  of 
Uie  priority  of  existing  project*  over  wttv 
»;hts  of  future  projects. 


j9«l 
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study  of  the  central  Aruona  project. 
with  the  Arizonans  then  urging  Its  ap- 
proval by  Congre.s-s.  The  legislature 
limited  llio  investigation  and  studies  to 
only  that  quantity  of  water— from  the 
Colorado  Rl\er — which  may  be  aviiilable 
for  u.so  m  .Arizona  after  the  .satl.-^faction 
of  all  exi.sting  water  delivery  contracts 
between  the  Secret aiT  of  the  Interior 
and  users  in  Arizona  for  the  delivery  of 
main-stream  water  " 

The  same  principle  is  applied  in  the 
1962  statute  specifying  the  powers  of  the 
Arizona  Interstate  Stream  Comml.sslon. 

That  means  that  the  legl.slalure  of 
.\rlzona.  representing  the  people,  and 
asking  Congress  to  authorize  the  central 
Arizona  project,  recognizes  that  tlic  uses 
of  Colorado  River  water  now  in  existence 
in  Arizona  should  be  protected  and  be 
.senior  to  any  of  the  new  uses  from  the 
proposed  central  Arizona  proJt>ct. 

Mr.  President,  that  Is  all  I  am  asking 
for  the  people  of  my  State.  I  have  a 
right  to  ask  that  equal  treatment  be  af- 
forded the  people  of  California  and  the 
people  of  Arizona. 

Tlie  amendment  offered  by  the  Junior 
Senator  from  Utah  I  Mr  Mo.s.sl  apjiears 
to  be  in  the  nature  of  a  .substitute  bill.  It 
recognizes  the  validity  of  protecting  ex- 
isting u.ses,  but  only  to  a  degree.  It 
would  protect  only  tho.se  In  California, 
not  also  in  Arizona  and  Nevada  as  I 
would  do.  It  Is  further  deficient  In  that 
the  protection  given  Californlas  4.400.- 
000  acre-feet  per  year  Ls  only  for  a  25- 
year  period. 

But  I  hasten  to  point  out  that  the 
principle  for  which  I  have  been  arguing 
has  now  been  recognized  in  regard  to  the 
central  Arizona  project.  Now,  I  ask.  "If 
that  principle  Is  a  good  thing  for  25 
years,  why  is  it  not  a  good  thing  Indefi- 
nitely?" I  ask  that  Mr.  Moss'  amend- 
ment also  be  printed  In  the  Ricohd  at 
the  conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

I  hope  that  my  colleagues  on  the  Rec- 
lamation Subcorhmlttee.  Indeed,  all  Sen- 
ators, will  study  these  materials.  I  think 
they  will  agree  with  me  that  the  vital, 
time-proven.  l)eneflcent  principle  for 
which  I  argue  should  be  confirmed — not 
just  temporarily  and  not  just  for  some 


.958.  which 
w.AiId  guarantee  California's  existing  proj- 
ects 4  4  million  acre-T??t  from  the  Colondo 


>m  the  Colondo 
River  for  a  period  limited  to  25  yean,  u  not 
an  adequate  reci>KMltlon  of  that  prtnclpla. 

The  State  of  California  defended  the  prl- 
orlty  principle  for  11  years  In  the  Ua.  8u- 
p.'eme  Court.  The  Court  referred  that  Imim 
without  deciding  It.  to  tlie  Secretary  of  Um 
Interior  or  to  Congress.  It  Is  my  lUongty 
lu'ld  view,  not  (jnly  ife  a  Callfurnlan  but  ii 
a  citizen  of  the  United  States  concerned  with 
water  re.source  development,  that  regional 
water  resource  planning  must  recognlis  ii 
among  tJie  States  the  principle  which  100 
ye.irs  of  western  experience  has  estabUilMi] 
within  each  of  the  Western  States. 
Sincerely, 

Stanlxt  Mosk, 
Attorney  Gtnfral. 


A  Tim  KM 


CAHrORNIA'S   Wateh   Cbisis- 
DCCISION 

(  Address  by  Attorney  General  Stanley  ICoik, 
Town  Hall.  Los  Angeles,  July  7,  IBM) 

I  hesltatod  for  a  long  time  to  use  the  wort 
"crisis"  In  the  caption  to  this  ulk.  "Crliti" 
Is  a  scare  word  I'.sed  with  the  word  "water,' 
It  suggests  a  time  of  trouble  when  the  reser- 
voir has  run  dry,  when  there  Is  nothing  but 
sand  or  salt  w.itor  In  the  bottom  of  the 
well,  when  crops  wither  and  orchard!  die. 
when  the  desert  reclaims  Its  own 

That  kind  of  tragedy  has  happened  in 
piirts  of  the  United  States  Even  the  feir 
that  It  may  happen  can  blight  a  community^ 
future  Tlierefore.  I  say  emphatically  ttet 
we  do  not  now  have  anything  like  tbstkiDd 
of  crisis;  we  shall  not  have  that  kind  of 
crisis.  We  shall  make  the  decisions  »nd  w» 
shall  pay  the  price  -whatever  price  is  neese- 
siiry-    to  maintain  our  civilization. 

Nevertheless.  California's  crisis— Clltfor- 
nki's  time  for  decision  -  Is  now.  We  c»nno» 
Wiilt  until  the  reservoir  runs  dry.  We  mu»» 
u.se  the  time  we  have,  wisely  and  resolutely 

The  lesson  for  today  is  written  in  CiH- 
forala  history  In  1905.  the  people  of  U» 
Angeles  voted  their  decision  to  go  to  fht 
Owens  ■Valley  for  water  Not  until  8  y««n 
later  did  Owens  Valley  water  first  anite.  to 
1923,  WUllam  Mulholland  made  the  flrttWf- 
veys  for  the  Colorado  River  Aqueduct.  The 
nrst  Colorado  niver  water  flowed  thromt 
that  great  aqueduct  In  1941—18  ye*r«  l»t« 
The  Feather  River  project  will  bring  ««« 
south  of  the  Tehachapl  Mountains  atwot 
1971.  The  California  Legislature  'i"*  "^ 
with  respect  to  that  project  In  \941.  T* 
time  span  will  be  about  35  years.  t»ehli^ 
project  grows  more  costly  In  both  time  taa 
money      Money  cannot  buy  time. 


^  ^  sense,  today's  problem  to  Identical 

•*.!^t.  and  prepare  for  the  water  needa  of 

•_C!S  but  growing  in  per  caplU  needa. 
■*^n  reasons,  however,  today's  problem 
'"'-^nt  from  the  problem  Callfornlana 
!j?f  «neraTon  ago"^  Today,  aa  thenjp 
*!!  olf^  to  meet  expanding  water  nM. 
■"•.vS  flrst  time,  however,  we  must  replace 
»WJ*f  J^waS  which  we  are  now  using. 
""^h  source  Is  the  overdraft  from  ground 
<^  isms  from  which  more  water  has 
!!!r  taken  than  nature  can  replace.  Some 
!r5«.  basins  have  already  been  badly  dam- 
U^Xrs  are  threatened  with  destruction. 
•fl'h^rSurce  to  be  replaced  Is  the  water 
SftS^J^rarlly  available  from  the  Colorado 

"r'-icond  rea.son  today's  problem  Is  more 
-a«Jt  Is  the  failure  of  an  essential  part 
Z^  legal  institutions.  The  great  engl- 
l^K  works  which  serve  our  cities  and 
J!™  would  not  have  been  built  In  the  face 
vwdaVs  legtil  uncertainties.  A  first  step 
f« -curing  the  new  works  which  we  so  badly 
^U  U3  repair  the  fabric  of  our  essential 

•tter  laws' 

rallfornlas  major  and  Immediate  problem 
« the  Colorado,  and  I  shall  talk  most  about 
u,»t  prob'.rm.  But  the  legal  problems  are 
mbetantlallv  Identical  to  problems  elsewhere 
Sroughoutthe  West  and.  to  an  increasing 
.rent,  throughout  the  country.  Because 
the  problem  Is  not  limited  geographically, 
there  Is  reiuson  for  the  bright  hope  of  find- 
ing a  fair,  honorable,  and  effective  solution 

rery  soon. 

In  terms  of  quantities  of  water,  the  prob- 
Km  is  tasy  to  state.  One-fifth  of  the  State's 
developed  water  comes  from  the  Colorado 
Blwr  Our  State  water  plan  la  premised  on 
the  proposition  that  5  4  million  acre-feet  will 
be  avallab'.e  from  the  Colorado  River.  (I  as- 
lume  evervone  here  knows  an  acre-foot  is 
wtter  sufficient  to  cover  1  acre  of  land  1  foot 
deep  R*.ughly.  It  equals  336,900  gallons.) 
However,  we  now  know  that  under  the  Su- 
preme Court's  decision  4.4  million  acre-feet 
11  the  most  that  we  can  expect  from  the 
pennanent  supply.  In  addltlfti.  we  face  the 
possibility  that  we  may  lose  a  million  acre- 
feet  out  of  that  4.4  million. 

In  terms  of  quantities  of  water,  we  should 
h»ve  two  objectives:  First,  to  replace  the 
million  acre-feet  above  44  million  which  will 
not  be  available;  and.  second,  to  make  sure 
California  does  not  lose  another  million 
icre-feet  out  of  the  4.4  quantity. 

Tou  have  heard  It  said  many  times  dtirlng 
the  past  vear  that  California  lost  a  million 
sere-feet  as  a  result  of  the  Supreme  Court's 
dsdilon  In  AHzona  v.  California.    I  am  here 
to  «ay  again,  as  emphatically  as  I  know  how, 
thst  this  Is  not  so.    Only  a  small  part  of  the 
mlUlon  acre-feet  above  the  4.4  quantity  was 
lost  because  of  anything  to  do  with  the  Su- 
preme Court  decision.     At  the  end  of  the 
trial  California  asked  the  special  master  for 
t  decree  for  only  4  6  million  acre-feet  out  of 
the  permanent  supply     That  request  was  on 
the  basis  of   1957  water  supply  data.     Data 
today  would  Justify  less  than  4.6  million  acre- 
feet  because  the  dry  years  on  the  Colorado 
hsTe  continued   since    1957.     In  any   event, 
the  loss  from   the   decision,  at   moat,   was 
aoo.OOO  acre-feet. 

The  decision  has  hastened  the  time  when 
the  temporarily  available  water  will  dllaap- 
pear.  because  It  has  stimulated  demands  for 
projects  in  other  States.  It  has  also  awak- 
ened Callfornians  to  the  fact  that  California 
projects  planned  In  1930'8  to  use  6.4  million 
icre-feet  were  planned  on  the  basis  of  an 
oreroptlmlstlc  projection  of  water  supply. 

This  is  not  to  say  that  yielding  up  a  part 
of  the  water  we  now  use  will  not  hurt.  It 
mi  be  painful.  Under  the  California  prior- 
ities. MetropollUn's  Colorado  River  Aqueduct 
will  be  less  than  half  supplied  out  of  CaU- 
fomU's  4  4  million  acre-feet.    The  balance  of 


tb«  4.4  million  belongs,  under  senior  priori- 
ties, to  the  California  agricultural  districts. 
The  agricultural  districts  must  also  cut  back 
their  use,  since  some  of  the  water  they  now 
use  Is  Junior  to  Metropolitan's  right. 

California's  4.4  million  acre-feet  Is  a  good 
700.000  acre-feet  less  than  we  now  use.  This 
makes  It  Imperative  that  we  save  the  4.4 
million. 

If  OalUomla  loses  any  part  of  that  4.4 
million  acre-feet.  It  will  not  be  the  result 
of  the  supreme  Court  decision.  It  will  be 
the  result  of  action  hereafter  to  be  taken 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  or  by  Con- 
gress. I  am  sure  that  neither  the  Secretary 
nor  the  Congress  wUl  ever  take  that  action  if 
our  people  understand  what  is  Involved. 

The  story  Is  simple.  It  involves  the  two 
major  Issues  In  Arizona  v.  California — one 
which  the  Court  decided  against  California, 
and  one  which  the  Court  left  undecided. 

First,  the  issue  decided  against  California : 
The  Court  decided  that  the  water  which 
Arizona  and  Nevada  use  from  their  tribu- 
taries—like the  Gila  In  Arizona  and  the 
Virgin  River  in  Nevada — does  not  coimt 
against  what  those  States  are  entitled  to  use 
from  the  main  stream.  Arizona  and  Cali- 
fornia divide  equally  the  surplus  water  above 
7.5  million  acre-feet,  but  eliminating  the 
tributaries  reduces  to  the  vanishing  point 
the  possibility  of  any  such  permanent  sur- 
plus. 

There  Is  no  question  about  It,  we  lost  the 
tributary  Issue,  and  I  have  not  recommended 
that  we  ask  Congress  to  reverse  that  decision. 
There  has  been  little  disposition  on  the  part 
of  other  Callfornians  to  do  so. 

The  Issue  which  the  Court  refused  to  de-' 
clde  is  quite  another  matter.  If  there  Is  7.5 
million  acre-feet  available,  California  re- 
ceives 4.4.  Arizona  2.8,  and  Nevada  0.3.  But 
how  are  shortages  to  be  allocated  among  the 
three  States  If  less  than  7.5  million  acre-feet 
la  available  from  the  main  river?  The  special 
master  recommended  that  any  supply  of  less 
than  7.6  million  acre-feet  should  be  prorated 
among  the  three  States— 44/75  to  California, 
28/76  to  Arizona,  3/75  to  Nevada.  The  Court 
unanimously  rejected  the  master's  proposal. 

The  Court  also  rejected,  5  to  3.  California's 
proposal  that  the  principles  of  prior  appro- 
priation should  apply  so  that  future  projects 
rather  than  existing  projects  should  bear  the 
risk  of  shortage. 

What  everyone  mvist  constantly  bear  in 
mind  is  that  the  Court  reftised  to  decide  the 
shortage  Issue.  It  held  that  allocation  of 
shortages  Is  up  to  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior after  he  first  satisfies  what  the  decree 
calls  "present  perfected  rights."  These  are 
defined  as  rtghts  to  the  quantities  of  water 
actually  put  to  tise  before  congressional  au- 
thorization of  Hoover  Dam  in  1929,  plus  the 
rights  of  Indian  reservations — most  of  the 
reservaUons  being  in  Arizona.  Determlna- 
Uon  of  present  perfected  rights  Is  now  In 

The  Covu-t  will  review  any  allocation  the 
Secretary  makes  for  abuse  of  his  discretion, 
but  there  are  precious  few  controls  on  that 
discretion  which  the  Secretary  might  abuse. 
The  Secretary's  power  may  be  enlarged  or 
It  may  be  contracted  by  Congress. 

The  remarkable  part  of  the  decision  can- 
not be  stated  In  terms  of  which  State  geta 
how  much  water. 

The  remarkable  part  Is  the  vast,  unprec- 
edented, uncontrolled,  and  uncontrollable 
power  conferred  on  one  man,  the  Secretary 
^  the  Interior.  In  dissent.  Mr.  Justice 
Douglas,  who  Is  the  most  knowledgeable 
member  of  the  Court  with  respect  to  water 
rights,  summed  up  the  restUt  like  this:  "Now 
one  can  receive  his  priority  because  he  Is  the 
mart  worthy  Democrat  or  Republican,  as  the 
case  may  be." 

That  sentence  describes  why  I  am  con- 
fident that  executive  flat  as  the  basis  of 
water  rights  will  ultimately  prove  as  unac- 
ceptable to  Arizona,  to  Nevada,  and  to  the 


rest  of  the  country  m  it  la  to  California. 
Law — not  the  caprice  of  any  executive  offi- 
cial, however  wise  and  however  fair  he  may 
try  to  be — must  be  the  basis  of  water  rights. 
My  feeling  was  not  diminished  on  May  22 
when  the  Secretary  announced  that  all  water 
users    in    Arizona,    California,    and    Nevada 
would  be  required  arbitrarily  to  cut  their 
use  of  Lake  Mead  water  by  10  percent.    Five 
days  earlier  he  had  ordered  the  gates  at  Glen 
Canyon  Reservoir  to  be   closed  In   order   to 
build  up  a  power  head  at  Lake  Powell,    dos- 
ing those  gates  was  directly  contrary  to  his 
solemnly   promulgated   regulations   that  he 
would  not  store  water  In  Lake  Powell  If  do- 
ing so  required  him  to  reduce  the  contents 
of  Lake  Mead  below  14.5  million  acre-feet. 
Lake  Mead  Is  now  down  to  13.5  million  acre- 
feet  and   Is  still  dropping.     Happily,  water 
users  in  all  three  States  stood  shoulder  to 
shoulder  In  protest,  though  futllely  to  date. 

In  fairness  to  Secretary  Udall,  we  should 
understand  that  he  did  not  seek  the  power 
which  the  Supreme  Court's  decision  thrust 
upon  him.  We  also  should  know  that  he 
has  been  excoriated  by  his  own  people  In 
Arizona  because  he  opposed  the  bill  Intro- 
duced by  Senators  Hayden  and  Goldwater 
the  day  after  the  Supreme  Court  decision  to 
build  a  separately  authorized  central  Arizona 
protect.  His  action  was  the  course  of  wis- 
dom, for  the  Hayden-Ooldwater  bill  said 
nothing  about  water  rights;  It  would  have 
led.  if  passed,  to  a  probable  frustration  of 
hopes  and  plans  In  all  the  States.  Neverthe- 
less, the  Secretary's  opposition  took  high 
courage. 

Secretary  Udall  resisted  Arizona  pressture 
for  Immediate  passage  of  the  Hayden-Oold- 
water bin  and  created  a  task  force  which 
formulated  a  regional  water  plan.  He  an- 
nounced the  first  version  of  his  plan  last 
August  and  a  second  verslor  last  February. 
A  major  announced  object  of  his  plan  was  to 
avoid  a  water  shortage  In  the  three  States 
which  would  require  the  Secretary  to  exer- 
cise the  power  the  Supreme  Court  had  given 
to  him. 

Callfornians,  Arizonans,  and  all  westerners 
are  indebted  to  Stewart  Udall  for  Introduc- 
ing a  new  regional  dimension — a  new 
vision— In  water  resource  planning.  Today 
there  are  three  regional  plans  in  public 
view:  (1)  Secretary  Udall's  plan;  (2)  a  bUl. 
S.  2760,  drafted  by  Northcutt  Ely  and  intro- 
duced by  Senator  Kuchil  and  in  the  House 
by  11  California  Representatives;  and  (3)  a 
bill  recently  proposed  but  not  yet  introduced 
by  Senator  Hatdkn. 

The  plans  differ  in  many  significant  re- 
spects, but  they  all  share  these  important 
features : 

(1)  Authorization  of  the  central  Arizona 
project  to  divert  1.2  million  acre-feet  from 
the  main  Colorado  to  relieve  aground  vmter 
overdrafts  In  the  Phoenix  and  Tucson  areas. 

(2)  Authorization  of  Bridge  and  Marble 
Canyon  reservoirs  on  the  main  river  to  gen- 
erate power  and  to  produce  revenue  both  for 
the  central  Arizona  project  and  for  projects 
to  relieve  water  shortages  in  the  other 
States. 

(3)  Importation  of  additional  water  for 
the  region  In  order  to  avoid  shortages  In  the 
7  5  million  acre -feet  of  basic  supply  and  to 
supply  needs  in  addition  to  the  7.6  million 
acre-feet. 

(4)  Protection  of  the  areas  from  whlcn 
water  may  be  exported  to  the  Colorado  River 
service  area,  so  that  water  will  later  be  avaU- 
able  to  those  areas  without  Increased  costs. 

The  most  controversial  difference  in  these 
proposals  relates  to  the  protection  of  existing 
projects.  Secretary  Udall's  proposal,  like  the 
others,  would  seek  to  avoid  shortages  in  the 
7  5  million  acre-feet,  and  thereby  avoid  aUo- 
catmg  shortages.  But,  unlike  the  othen,  the 
Udall  plan  wotild  leave  unaffected  the  Secre- 
tary's power  to  prorate.  If  shortages  never- 
theless occur. 
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On  the  other  hand.  Senator  Kuchkl's  bill 
incorporates  the  amendment  which  I  drafted 
at  the  request  of  M  J  Dowd.  chairman  of  the 
Colorado  River  Board  of  California,  and 
which  Senator  Kuchel  first  offered  aa  an 
amendment  to  the  Hayden-Goldwater  bill  for 
a  central  Arizona  project  It  would  protect 
all  existing  projects  in  all  three  States  against 
the  demands  of  the  future  central  Arizona 
project.  California's  protection,  however,  bfe- 
Ing  limited  to  4.4  million  acre-feet  I  have 
insisted  that  protection  be  contained  in  any 
regional  plan. 

Senator  Hatdbn's  new  bill  is  a  purported 
compromise,  protecting  California's  existing 
projects  only,  and  for  a  period  of  only  25 
years  or  for  a  shorter  time,  if  regional  facili- 
ties to  avoid  shortages  are  earlier  constructed 

I  have  paid  sincere  tribute  to  Secretary 
Udall's  courage,  his  concept,  and  his  in- 
spiration. I  deeply  regret  havln|fe4»  say  that 
I  find  myself  In  disagreementyfith  what  he 
apparently  regards  as  a  funoamental  part 
of  his  plan — Its  treatment  of  Interstate  water 
rights.  He  says,  as  I  think  anyone  who  has 
studied  the  problem  must — that  priority  of 
appropriation  should  be  recoi?nlzed  within 
each  State.  However,  if  water  shortage  oc- 
curs, he  Indicates  he  would  invoke  his  power 
under  the  decree  to  prorate  shortages  as 
among  the  States 

I  have  studied  what  he  has  said  on  the 
subject.  I  thoroughly  agree  with  the  objec- 
tive he  holds  to  avoid  shortafi;e8  I  cannot 
understand  the  rational  basis  for  arguing 
that,  across  State  lines,  shortages  should  be 
prorated;  that  In  time  of  shortage  two  com- 
peting users  on  opposite  banks  of  the  river 
should  be  treated  differently  from  two  users 
on  the  same  bank  That  concept  Ls  Inher- 
ently antagonistic  to  successful  regional 
planning. 

Senator  Hatbens  new  proposal — a  substi- 
tute for  the  original  Hayden-Goldwater  bul- 
ls an  Improvement.  I  applaud  Senator 
Hatden  for  what  appears  to  be  a  sincere 
spirit  of  accommodation.  Yet  I  am  forced 
to  say.  quite  bluntly,  that  if  his  25-year  pro- 
tection of  priorities  is  Intended  as  a  take-lt- 
or-leave-lt  offer  to  California,  I  could  not 
favor  taking  It. 

Three  reasons  have  t>een  offered  In  support 
of  this  compromise  They  are  without 
merit: 

The  flrat  1b  that  California,  assured  of  4  4 
million  acre-.feet,  would  lose  Interest  In  a 
regional  plan.  Arizona,  with  Its  much 
smaller  congressional  delegation,  might 
suffer.  This  Is  not  a  realistic  fear  for  the 
self-evident  reason  that  4  4  million  acre-feet 
does  not  meet  the  needs  of  California. 
Again,  I  remind  you»  that  4  4  million  acre- 
feet  In  the  river  means  less  than  a  half-full 
aqueduct  for  metropolitan  water  district 

The  second  contention  is  that  because 
there  Is  not  water  for  a  central  Arizona  proj- 
ect plus  California's  4  4  million  acre-feet,  we 
have  a  moral  obligation  to  compromise. 

I  am  not  an  engineer,  and  I  shall  leave  It 
to  the  Lord  to  decide  how  much  It  will  rain 
hereafter.  Obviously,  there  is  risk  of  short- 
age, or  none  of  us  would  have  reason  to  be 
concerned.  However,  I  will  tell  you  that  If 
a  choice  mtut  be  made  between  existing 
projects  and  future  projects,  both  Justice 
and  falmsM  favor  the  existing  projects  We 
can  assert  this  In  good  conslcence  not  only 
as  Califomlana  served  by  existing  projects, 
but  as  citizens  of  the  United  States  defend- 
ing a  principle  vitally  Important  to  our 
Nation.  We  should  not  compromise  with  our 
future. 

The  third  reason  asserted  for  the  Hayden 
proposal  la  that  our  alleged  unwillingness  to 
compromise  threatens  to  block  California  ef- 
forts to  get  Federal  support  for  other  much- 
needed  projects.  I  suggest  that  California 
will  get  Its  full  and  fair  share  of  Federal 
support  for  the  projects  It  needs     These  are 


not   times  for  the  'summer  s<.>ldler   and  the 
sunshine  patriot   " 

We  persuaded  the  court  to  reject  the  spe- 
cial master's  conclusion  that  shortages 
should  be  prorated  after  a  vigorous  and  all- 
out  fight,  and  not  because  our  adversiirles 
agreed  with  us  The  concessions  that  Sena- 
tor H.\YDCN  has  made  to  recognize  Cali- 
fornia prii  Titles  for  25  years  and  to  treat 
Bridge  and  Marble  Canyon  piiwer  revenues 
AS  <t  regional  resource  for  Calif' iriila  and 
Nevada  as  well  as  Arizona  -were  ni;t  secured 
by  our  request  for  charity  They  use  of- 
fered only  because  we  have  fought  for  the 
44  protection  The  Implications  are  clear 
Obviously,  Senator  Hatden  s  25-year  con- 
cession is  not  enough 

We  respect  the  Senator  when  he  speaks  for 
Arizona,  I  am  sure  he  will  respect  those  of 
us  on  our  side  of  the  nver  when  we  speak 
for  CiUfornlii. 

FYankly,  I  am  shocked  at  the  suggestUjn  I 
have  heard  that  perhaps  we  should  com- 
promise the  rights  of  Calif  inilus  Culurudo 
River  projects  in  order  to  g:iln  Federal  sup- 
p<-)rt  for  new  Federal  projects  which  our 
State  needs  I  doubt  that  anv  respuiislble 
statesman  could  make  such  a  proposition 
I  regard  it  as  a  subject  riijt  appropriate  even 
for  discussion 

The  pitfall  we  must  avoid  is  a  panx'hlal 
approach  to  our  problems  The  Colorado 
River  problem  is  potentially  the  problem  of 
every  river  in  the  United  States  Our 
problem  must  ultimately  be  resolved  on 
principle,  not  on  piecemeal  expedients  All 
of  us,  of  course,  should  be  willing  U)  discuss 
and  consider  every  honorable  solution,  but 
the  search  alw.ivs  must  be  for  a  rule  of  law 
which  provides  both  fairness  and  certainty 
essential  to  water  planning 

What  the  Secretary  can  do  on  the  Col- 
orado, he  can  d.)  in  any  SUite  in  the  West. 
His  powers  on  the  Colorado  rest.  In  signifi- 
cant part,  on  the  (general  ret'lamatlon  law. 

To  our  sister  Stales,  this  messiige  is  ap- 
propriate— an  ancient  gravestone  epitaph 

"As  I  am  now.  so  you  s*xjn  must  be; 

"Prepare    yourself   to    follow    me  " 

The  message  Is  being  received  In  March. 
I  went  to  Washington  to  testify  In  favor  of 
Senator  KfCHEi/s  bill  S  1275  to  protect 
.st.ite  w.iter  r!i?hts  I  listened  again  and 
with  renewed  amaz/'ment,  to  lawvers  for  the 
U  S  Dep.irtment  of  Justice  declare  that 
there  are  ncj  rights  In  a  navigable  stream 
which  thev  cannot  take,  wl'hout  compensa- 
tion, and  in  the  name  of  the  United  .States. 
I  heard  them  declare  as  they  declared  In  the 
Fallbr'X)k  case  in  California,  that  the  United 
States  need  not  acquire,  because  It  already 
owns  all  the  water  appurtenant  to  the  na- 
tional forests  fn>ni  which  mi«t  .  f  the  water 
in  western  rivers  flows 

This  is  lawyer  tAlk.  and  It  takes  a  go<id 
long  while  to  sink  in  You  have  to  realize 
that  almost  every  stream  large  enough  to 
float  a  rainbow  trout  is.  by  a  legal  fiction, 
navigable  Furthermore  you  have  Ui  realize 
what  the  I'  S  Department  of  Jus- 
tice tried  U>  do  In  Fallbrook  The  Oovern- 
ment  had  bought  land  at  the  mf>uth  of  the 
Santa  Marif.irita  for  the  Camp  Pendleton 
Marine  Base  Then  It  claimed  It  owns  a 
water  right  for  that  base  becavise  the  rain 
falls  on  national  forests  upstream  and 
therefore  the  users  of  that  water  between 
the  forests  and  the  mouth  of  the  river  are 
merely  trespassers. 

Judge  James  Carter  gave  this  theory  an 
appropriate  name  which  probably  would 
have  Immortalized  the  doctrine  had  he  ex- 
pressed rt  in  legal  Latin  However,  he  put 
It  In  plain  English  "the  bucket  at  the  end 
of  the  stream  "     And   he  rejected  it 

The    Fallbrook    cfise     is    now    on    appeal 
Should  the  bucket  theory  prevail    the  United 
States   may   place   l^  mighty   bucket  at   the 
mouth  of  almost  any  river  In  the  land 


In  the  next  Congress,  If  not  In  this  c»«  t 
hope  that  Senator  Kuchels  8  1278  wlU^U 
It  would  not  undo  the  decision  In  Art*)!!*' 
Cali/ornta  '*'»•». 

But  Congress  must  establish  the  prlncinJ.. 
on  which  the  development  of  the  wstar 
sources  of  our  Nation  can  proceed     The  OfoK! 
lems    are   simple,    and    they   are   comaj^T 
every   p.u-i    of   the   country  "* 

Expanding  water  needs  require  vast  nrou 
t'Cts  planned  and  built  at  the  cost  of  bllSoni 
of  dollars  m  m<jney  and  many  years  of  Uma 
Neither  rivers,  river  basins,  nor  water  naa^ 
stop  at  State  lines  Regional  plannliJ|r! 
necessitv  to  survival 

Regional  planning  Is  like  any  plannlM  to 
projects  to  u.-^e  water  Planning  requires  o(,. 
talnty  of  water  rights;  certainty  of  vMsr 
rights  mu.si  be  based  on  law.  not  on  the  good 
will  or  the  ill  will  of  any  Federal  or  Sttt* 
official  The  body  of  law  which  the  Wcstsm 
States  have  developed  from  experience  In  ths 
last  century  mu.st  be  the  basis  and  the  souite 
of  both  law  and  principles  in  regloiui 
plan:ilng 

Great  projects  cannot  be  built  In  rellancs 
upon  lawful  water  rights,  only  to  have  doubti 
cast  upon  those  priorities  decades  later  be- 
cause other  projects  have  become  deslmhls. 
The  law  nui.st  be  settled  once  and  for  all 

This  wa.s  the  issue  in  Amona  v.  Califor- 
nui  The  Supreme  Court  referred  the  la\u 
to  the  legislative  and  administrative  areas 
If  CiUlfornlans  are  unified  In  purpose.  If  «« 
can  convince  other  States  that  firm  estab- 
lishment of  basic  principles  of  water  law 
and  development  are  essential  to  the  futurt 
of  the  Natl<  n.  we  shall  prevail  In  Congress. 

On  the  other  hand.  If  expedience  Is  allowed 
to  dictate  that  under  regional  water  planning 
shortaijes  nuust  fall  equally  on  existing  proj- 
ects and  on  future  projects,  then  everyoos 
who  depends  nu  an  exLstlng  project  must  be- 
come an  opponent  of  regional  planning,  aa 
opponent  of   progress 

That  alternative  is  a  continuing  and  deep- 
ening water  crisis,  leading  to  ultimate 
disaster 


Y^•M.^  Mesa 
Irrigation  and  Drai.nage  Distxict, 

Yuma.  Ariz  .  May  28.  19«4 
Re  Senate  bill  1658. 
.Senator  Thom.\s  H   Kichel, 
Senate  Office  Building. 
Wathirigton.  D  C 

Dear  Senator  Kuchcl:  The  board  of  dl- 
rec-tors  of  the  Y\ima  Mesa  Irrigation  and 
Drainage  District  requested  that  you  be  sup- 
plied with  a  copy  of  the  statement  of  om 
president  Mr  E  E  Wlnebarger.  submitted 
to  the  Subcommittee  on  Irrigation  and  Bec- 
lamatlon  of  the  Ccjmmlttee  on  Interior  and 
Ir.sular  Affairs  In  regard  to  Senate  bill  16M, 
the  central  Arizona  project. 
Sincerely. 

T    R    Metex, 
^fa'lager,    Yuma   Mesa   Irrigation  avA 
Drainage  District. 

Yuma  Mesa 
Irkicatton  and  Drainage  District. 

Yuma,  Arit. 
Re  central  Arizona  project  Senate  bill  IMi. 
Hon.  Frank  E  Moss. 

US    Senator.  Chairman,  Irrigation  Reclam*- 
tion  Subcommittee.  Senate  Office  Build- 
ing. Washington,  D.C. 
Dear   Senator  Moss:    We  appreciate  your 
timely  response  to  our  letter  of  April  28,  1964. 
pertaining   to  our   request   to  testify  before 
y(3ur  committee  on  Senate  bill  1658,  a  bill  to 
authorize    the    central   Arizona    project.    At 
your    Invitation   I    would,   on   behalf  of  our 
board  of  directors.  like  to  submit  the  follow- 
ing comments  for  your  committee's  coniUl- 
eratlon  on  Senate  bill   1658  and  the  central 
Arizona  project 

The  Yuma   Mesa   Irrigation  and  Dralnsf* 
District  is  a  political  subdivision  of  the  Stats 


..-«,»  and  a  part  of  the  Gila  project  as 
"^SSJeS  unSer  Public  Law  273  (61  Stat. 
•^*5^tlng  of  19.970  acres  served  by  dl- 
•"  eonststlng  o  Colorado  River. 

'-^Ict  IS  one  Of  six  Irrigation  enUties 
°".H^na  who  have  contracted  with  the 
?iJ^v  of  the  interior  for  permanent  water 
*?  fr<^  the  Colorado  River  pursuant  to 
•^^  \Tr  canyon  ProJecU  Act  (46  Stat. 
*!!,r£  that  you  will  have  the  complete 
"*'L  n^ardlng  Colorado  River  water  use. 
jlSiro^r  organizations  are  as  follows: 
""^  tS"  Yuma  County  Water  Users'  Asso- 
hL  which  admlnUters  the  valley  division 
K  Yuma  rilamatlon  project.  ThU  proj- 
it'^approxlmately  52,000  Irrigable  acres. 
^hTrbe  North  Gila  Valley  Irrigation  D^ 
JJwSh  administers  a  portion  of  the  OUa 
jSect  containing  6.231  authorized  Irrigable 

*^  The  Unit  B  Irrigation  and  Drainage 
jMirt  Which  administers  the  Yuma  auxU- 
Sfprojlt  cSnUlning  3,305  authorized  irri- 

^^I'rb"  Yuma   irrigation  District  which 
Ulsters  a  portion  of  the  GIU  project  con- 
inrng  8  769  authorized  Irrigable  acres. 
^TrThe   Wellton-Mohawk    Irrigation   and 
nlinaae    District    which    administers    the 
SSon-Mohawk  Division  of  the  OUa  pro]- 
Irt  with  75  000   authorized   Irrigable   acres. 
In  addition  to  the  above  Irrigation  uses, 
th.  city  of  Yuma  has  entered  Into  a  contract 
to  pennanent  service  with  the  Secretary  of 
U».  taterlor    for    domestic    ^^^'^   '™^„  *J* 
Colorado  River.     There  are   also   14  Warren 
i£t  contracts    for   delivery  from   the  works 
at  the  Gila  project  and  2  for  the  delivery  of 
«ter   from    the    Yuma    auxiliary    project. 
rtxtu  contracts  are  made  pursuant  to  the 
wS^n  Act  of  February  21,   1911    (36  Stat. 
935,      In  addition   to  the  Warren  Act  con- 
tracts   there   are   nine   additional   contracts 
with  the   Secretary   of   the   Interior   in   the 
Turns  area  for   the  delivery  of  water  pur- 
want  to  the  Miscellaneous  Use  Act  of  Febru- 
ary  26  1920  (41  Stat.  481) .    These  latter  con- 
tractt'are  primarily  Industrial  and  military 


All  of  the  above  contractees  are  situated 
within  Yuma  County  and  constitute  the 
preaent  and  only  contracts  with  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  for  use  of  Colorado  River 
in  Arizona.  The  Irrigation  works  in  all  of 
the  above  districts  were  constructed  by  the 
United  States  pursuant  to  the  reclamation 
lets  and  most  of  the  Irrigation  districts  still 
have  substantial  repayment  obligations  to 
the  Government,  which  extend  up  until  60 
yf»n.  The  cotton,  produce,  citrus,  and  other 
products  grown  in  this  area  constitute  an 
Important  part  of  the  economy  of  not  only 
Yuma  County  but  of  the  State  of  Arizona 
u  a  whole 

Since  this  area  U  tied  economically  to  the 
Colorado  River  and  constitutes  the  present 
oontractees  with  the  Secretary,  it  is  readily 
apparent  that  any  upstream  diversion  of  wa- 
ter wUl  be  of  vital  concern  to  these  dis- 
tricts Whereas  we  do  not  presume  to  speak 
tor  the  other  districts,  since  we  are  all  sub- 
itantUlly  similarly  situated,  our  comments 
would  be  equally  applicable  to  the  other  Ir- 
ngaUon  districts  and  entitles  as  well.  How- 
erer.  the  unanimous  feelings  of  the  respec- 
tlye  districts  Is  expressed  In  the  Joint  rssolu- 
tton  filed  by  these  districts  with  the  central 
ArlEona  project  authority  In  February  1964. 
»  copy  of  which  Is  attached  hereto  and 
marked  exhibit  A. 

From  time  to  time  over  the  past  years 
and  In  the  Arizona  Legislature,  the  people 
of  Yuma  County  have  been  concerned  with 
the  construction  of  the  proposed  central  Arl- 
■nna  project  It  has  always  been  repre- 
■ented  that  the  project  would  be  constructed 
for  use  of  that  quantity  of  water  avaiUble 
»fter  the  satisfaction  of  all  existing  uses  in 
Arlaona.    The  Arizona  Legislature,  In  its  ap- 


propriation bills  for  Joint  studies  with  the 
Bureau  of  Reclamation  of  the  central  Arizona 
project,  has  recognized  this  principal  and 
has  dlrecUy  placed  a  limitation  upon  the 
use  of  such  funds.  Representative  of  such 
limitations  and  by  way  of  Illustrations  Is 
Arizona  Senate  bill  No.  189,  chapter  39,  of 
March  17.  1961,  perUnent  portion  of  which 
Is  as  follows: 

"Provided  further.  That  the  contract  with 
the  Bureau  of  Reclamation  shall  provide  that 
the  investigations  and  studies  shall  be  re- 
stricted to  only  that  quantity  of  water  which 
may  be  available  for  use  In  Arizona,  after 
the  satUfactlon  of  all  existing  water  dellvMy 
contracts  between  the  Secretary  of  the  Ih- 
terior  and  users  In  Arizona  for  the  delivery 
of  main  stream  water,  and  that  nothing  shall 
be  done  thereunder  which  will  Impair  exist- 
ing rights  in  Arizona  for  the  diversion  and 
use  of  Colorado  River  water." 

This  same  language  Is  contained  In  further 
legislation  concerning  the  powers  of  the  Ari- 
zona Interstate  Streams  Corporation  In  Ari- 
zona House  blU  107.  chapter  109,  approved 
March  23.  1962. 

Against  this  background  we  would  like  to 
comment  briefly  on  Senate  bill  1658  as  pres- 
ently constituted.    It  is  the  unanimous  feel- 
ing of  otir  board  that  the  present  Senate  bill 
1658  does  not   provide   adequate  safeguards 
for  existing  projects  in   Arizona  and  would 
thus  put  existing  projects  In  Jeopardy  In  the 
future.    We,  therefore,  urge  that  Senate  bill 
1668.  or  any  substitution,  be  amended  to  pro- 
vide for  a  limitation  on  use  of  project  water 
to  that  amount  remaining  after  present  con- 
tracts with  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  have 
been  satlsfled.     We  feel  that  such  a  limita- 
tion is  necessary  and  vital  to  the  continued 
solvency  of  our  district  for  the  following  rea- 
sons: ,  .,      _„ 
(a)   One  of  the  salient  facts  from  the  re- 
cenUy   concluded   Arizona-California   litiga- 
tion was  the  erratic  and  Insufficient  flow  of 
water  of  the  Colorado  River.    By  way  of  Ultis- 
tratlon.  one  study  made  from  the  evidence 
submitted  to  the  master  Is  attached  to  this 
letter  as  exhibit  B.    In  accordance  with  this 
analysis,  the  net  amounts  available  to  Ari- 
zona  for   use   m  central   Arizona   Is   750,000 
acre-feet  as  opposed  to  the  1,200.000  acre-feet 
upon    which    project    costs    are    calculated. 
We  realize,  of  course,   that  there  are  other 
studies  that  demonstrate  that  by  tighter  river 
control,    rechannellzatlon    and     control    of 
phreatophytes.   additional   waters  might  be 
generated.     However,    these    quantities    are 
theoretical   and    If    these    measures    do    not 
generate  additional  water,  the  construction 
of  the  project  would  start  with  a  built-in 

*^(b)  The  lands  within  the  Yuma  districts 
are  directly  obligated  to  repay  the  construc- 
tion and  operation  and  maintenance  charges 
due  the  united  States  in  tiie  same  manner 
that  one  would  pay  out  a  ^°^^«\.J^ 
payment  U  not  keyed  In  any  way  to  the  use 
Sf  ^ter  and  each  acre  within  the  district 
Ures^ibls  for  the  total  obligation  of  the 
Sstrict  regardless  of  the  avallabUlty  of  wa- 
S^  Se^yment  obligation  of  tiie  central 
S^na  project.  In  contrast.  Is  not  Imposed 
uDon  the  lands  within  the  proposed  service 
Jwk  and  the  Irrigation  payout  Is  primarily 
predicated   upon   the    cash    sales    of    water. 
SSiTe  pay?St  period  and  feasibility  Is  de- 
pendent upon  a  large  flow  of  water  through 
the  system,  we  feel  that  In  times  of  short- 
Se    the  central   Arizona  project  would   be 
?ven  priority  and  preferential  treatinent  for 
m  the  absence  of  such  preferential  treatinent 
it  could  not  meet  Its  payment  schedule. 

(c)  -nie  central  Arizona  project,  as  con- 
temi^ted.  provides  for  a  supplemental  source 
oTwater  to  the  centi-al  valleys  of  Arizona. 
toe^Snary  «jurce  of  water  for  this  area 
t«lng  ^e  Salt.  Verde.  Aqua  Frla,  and  Gila 


Rivers,  supplemented  by  deep  wells.  In  con- 
trast, the  Yuma  area  Is  wholly  dependent 
upon  the  Colorado  River  as  Its  primary  source 
of  water.  A  proration  or  cutback  In  time  of 
shortage  or  otherwise  In  the  Yuma  area 
would  be  a  cutback  In  Its  primary  water  sup- 
ply and  In  our  district  an  abandonment  of 
citrus  groves,  whereas  those  lands  under  the 
central  Arizona  project  could  shift  to  thc?r 
primary  source  which  has  and  wlU  be  surface 
and  pump  water. 

(d)  The  principle  of  protecting  present 
users  in  a  watershed  against  diversions  out- 
side of  this  watershed  Is  not  new  and  has 
been  recognized  by  Congress  In  past  legisla- 
tion. Illustrative  of  such  recognition  Is  the 
Big  Thompson  project  In  Colorado  (70  Stat. 
106)  and  the  New  Malones  Projfc*  a^^^f  "« 
Stanislaus  River  (Public  Law  87-«74,  tlUe  2. 
Laws  87th  Cong.,  2d  sess.,  1962)  which  care- 
fully protect  existing  users  within  the  water- 
shed from  any  projects  taking  water  outside 
of  that  area. 

(e)  Further  evidence  of  the  condition  of 
this  river  is  reflected  by  the  re^nt  request 
of  the  Director  of  Bureau  of  Reclainatlon 
Region  NO.  3.  Mr.  A.  B.  West,  wherein  he  re- 
quited all  lower  Colorado  River  contract 
users  to  accept  a  10-percent  c^^fack  In  Ir- 
rigation and  municipal  water  beginning  May 
15  1964.  in  the  face  of  existing  Bl^ortages. 
Ftirther  evidence  Is  contained  In  the  Paclflc 
Southwest  water  plan.  January  196*.  "POf*; 
oage  3  where  the  Secretary  relates  that  by 
1974  It  is  anticipated  that  the  lower  basin 
will  be  m  a  state  of  shortage. 

For  the  foregoing  reasons,  we  respectfully 
submit  that  the  Proposed  central  Arizona 
project  legislation  be  amended  "^J^at  erirt- 
ing  investments,  both  private  and  govern- 
mental, m  these  projects  be  protected. 

TO  assist  the  committee,  we  l^ave  prepwed 
a  proposed  amendment  to  Sf°,ate  V,\".f'?' 
attached    hereto    and    marked    ei^lblt    C 
which  incorporates  the  langtiage  found  m 
Se  New  Malones  Project  Act  abo^e  refe^^ 
to  which  would  spell  out  existing  prloritt^ 
It  is  also  our  understanding  "^at  ^e  Se^e- 
tarv  of  the  Interior  presented  «iraft  leglsia 
S  SealTng  with  the  Southwest  wat«  gan 
during  his  testimony  before  your  committee, 
we  also  have  had  an  opportunity  to  exan^e 
this  legislation  and  feel  mat  It  does  not  r^ 
ognlze  the  rights  of  existing  u*«^*-    ^o  thU 
e^d  we  have  prepared  an  amendment  to  thU 
felratlon  as  well,  which,  for  your  Informa- 
t?S    18    attached   hereto   and   marked   cx- 

^^wl°are  of  course,  aware  of  the  claim  by 
CaUfor^la  ?hat  all  of  their  4.4  million  acre- 
feet  of  water  used  by  their  projects  should 
be  protJ^?S  before  water  Is  available  to  cen- 
tral  Arizona.  We  are  not  In  sympathy  with 
thli  cS  as  It  involves  an  Interstate  system 
o^prlomies  and  out  of  line  with  "^e  recent 
sunreme  Court  decision.  California  of 
coTr^tSi  the  State,  "cognizes  priorities 
along  the  Colorado  River,  and  the  various 
water  users  within  that  State  have  so  con- 
tracted to  achieve  this  recognition. 

The  information  contained  In  this  letter 
has.  from  time  to  time,  been  pr«ent«l  to  our 
congressional  delegation  and  they  sje  aware 
of  the  feeling  of  this  area.  I  would  like  to 
reiterate  again,  however  tiiat  our  12«2l2.na 
sympathy  with  the  people  of  centeal  Arizona 
a^  generally  endorse  the  central  Ar^na 
project  provided,  however,  that  the  enabling 
feglsSlon  make  the  project  suborcilnate  to 
the  reasonable  satisfaction  of  all  «^tlng  wa- 
ter delivery  cbntracts  between  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  and  users  In  Arizona. 
Sincerely. 

E.     E.     WlNKBASCSa, 

President,  Yuma  Mesa  Irrigation  and 
Drainage  District.  Board  of  Directors. 
Eldon  Paulson. 
EixioT  Waits. 
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Exhibit    A 
RxsoLxnroM  or  thb  TxritA  Coxnrrr  Iuugation 

DiSTSICTS     AMD      WATm      UsZES      PKXSIDKNTB 
A— OTTATIOM 

Whvnmm  following  the  determination  by 
the  V3.  Supreme  Court  of  Arizona's  entitle- 
ment to  ttie  waters  of  the  Colorado  River. 
there  waa  Introduced  and  U  now  pending  In 
the  Congrew  of  the  United  States  legtslatlon 
I»t>vl<Unc  for  the  construction  and  operation 
of  the  central  Arizona  project;  and 

Whereas  the  Arizona  legislature,  In  pro- 
viding funds  for  Invpetlgatlon  and  studies  of 
the  oentrml  Arizona  project  limited  such  In- 
▼eetlgatlon  and  studies  to  "only  that  quan- 
tity of  water  (from  the  Colorado  River)  which 
may  b«  available  for  use  in  Arizona  after 
the  aattafaetlon  of  all  existing  water  de- 
livery contracts  between  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  and  xisers  in  Arlawna  for  the  delivery 
of  mainstream  water,  "  and 

Whereas  responsible  state  and  local  officials 
and  others  concerned  with  the  promotion  of 
the  central  Arizona  project  have  at  all  times 
and  In  food  faith  stated  that  the  construc- 
tion and  operation  of  the  central  Arizona 
project  would  in  no  way  Jeopardize  the  pres- 
ent or  future  rights  of  existing  users  of 
Colorado  River  water  under  their  contracts, 
and 

Whereas  the  construction  and  operation  of 
the  oentrml  Arizona  project  for  the  diversion 
Into  Arizona  of  Colorado  River  water  to 
which  this  State  Is  entitled,  after  satisfaction 
of  the  rights  of  existing  legal  users  thereof 
will  be  beneflciai  to  the  entire  State  of 
Artaoina:  Now.  therefore,  be  It 

Resolved: 

1.  TtaAt  this  organization  does  hereby  en- 
dorse the  central  Arizona  project  and  does 
lend  its  support  to  the  same.  Provided,  hoic- 
ever.  That  in  the  enactment  of  central 
Arizona  project  legislation,  whether  as  an  In- 
dependent act  or  as  part  of  any  larger  water 
plan  or  project,  It  be  clearly  defined  and  pro- 
vided that  iuch  project  will  be  constructed 
and  operated  at  all  times  for  the  diversion 
and  use  of  only  that  quantity  of  water  avail- 
able to  the  State  of  Arizona  after  satisfaction 
of  all  rights  to  Colorado  River  water  pur- 
suant to  existing  water  delivery  contrarta 
between  the  Secretary  of  Interior  and  users 
in  Arizona. 

2.  That  this  association  stands  readv  at  all 
times  to  discuss  with  responsible  persons  In- 
terested In  and  concerned  with  the  passage  of 
legislation  for  construction  and  operation  of 
the  central  Arizona  project  means  of  imple- 
menting the  above  stated  proviso 

Dated     and     adopted     this     day     of 

February  1964. 

TT7MA  COtXNTT  Watxk  UsrRS  Asso- 
CIATIOW. 


President 


TXTMA  iBBIOA-nON  DlSTEICT. 


President 

TJttTt      B      laSIGATION      St      E>aAIN*GE 

DnmicT, 


President 
Tttma  Mxsa   Iksigation   k   Deain- 

AGS  DUTUCT. 


President 
WxixvoN- Mohawk     laaicATiuN     Si 
DaAiM  AGS  -  District  , 


President 

NOBTH       OiLA       V*LLET       IRRIGATION 

Dis  later. 


President 

TTTMA     COUNTT     BOASO     OF     SCPDI- 


Concurred  In 
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Ch,airman 


Mayor 
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Exhibit  C 

AMEW)MZ?<T    TT)    S      1658    To    A'  TIIOHJZI     CON- 

strttt.  OPT.RAT1:,  AND  Maintain  the  Cxntral 

Arizona  PRojec-r   Ariz'na-Nzw  Mexico,  and 

roR  OrnrR  Pt-rpose.s 

Be  !t  enai-trci  hy  f^f  Sfnatr  and  Home  of 
Rep'-esentaftiei  nf  the  I'nitrd  States  nf  Amer- 
ica m  Cong'-esi  as'^embled.  That  f^r  the  pur- 
poses of  furiil-<<hlriK  supplemental  Irrigation 
water  and  munlclpHl  water  supplies  trt  the 
water-dertclent  areas  nf  Ar!z*ina  iind  west- 
em  New  Mexico,  through  direct  diversion  or 
exchange  of  water  generation  and  sale  of 
electric  energy,  control  floods,  conservation 
and  development  of  ftsh  and  wildlife  re- 
sou  nes.  enhancement  of  recreation  iippor- 
tur.ltles  and  for  other  purposes,  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  art'.ng  pursuant  to  the  Fed- 
eral reclamation  laws  1  Act  of  June  17.  1903, 
32  Stat  388  and  acts  amendatory  thereof  or 
supplementary  therein  ,  Is  authorized  t<>  con- 
struct, operate  and  muln'aln  the  central 
Arizona  project  Arizona -New  Mexico  Be- 
fore InlUating  any  diversions  .)f  water  from 
the  CiUorado  River  In  ru:.nect!on  with  the 
opera'lon  of  the  central  Arizona  projert,  the 
Secretary  shall  determine  the  quantities  of 
water  required  U>  satisfy  ail  existing  mn- 
tracts  tn  Arlzon  i  made  pursuant  to  the 
Boulder  Canyon  Pn>]eot  Act.  45  Stat  1057.  for 
the  delivery  of  mainstream  water,  and  the  di- 
versions authorized  hereunder  shall  at  all 
times  be  sutiordlnate  to  the  quantities  r<) 
determined  The  principal  works  of  the 
project  shall  consist  of  the  Bridge  Canyon 
Dam.  reservoir  and  {x>werplant.  Maxwell 
Dam.  reservoir  and  power-pumping  plant. 
Bi"e«i  Onm  and  Reservoir  H  Hiker  DHin  and 
Reservoir.    Charlest^->n    Dtun    and    Reservoir. 


Granite   Reef   aqueduct:   Tucson       „_^_ 
and    pumping    plants:    Salt-OlU   a^^^T? 
canals,  electrical  transmission  facilttiw"^ 
related     water     distribution     and 
works. 

ExHiarr    D 
Proposzd  Amendment  to  Janoart  14,  m* 
Draft  or  iNrriAL  Southwist  Watb  Ptl» 
I.SGISLATTON 

Sec  3  Inhtal  Fratcris. — In  partial  le* 
compUshment  of  the  Initial  plan,  the  Btot- 
tary  shall 

I  c  I    construct,  operate,  and  maintain  tht 
central    Arizona    project    conslstlnf   of  ^ 
following     principal     works:   Maxwell   Dq, 
Reservoir,  and  pumping  plant;   Buttes  Dm 
and  Reservoir;    Charleston  I>am  and  BsM>. 
voir.   Hooker  Dani  and  Reservoir,  New  Ma. 
Ico;    Granite    Reef    aqueduct    and   ptimpdw 
plants;     Tucson     aqueducts    and    puaptag 
plan's     Salt-Olla   aqueduct;    canals;  pow. 
plants    and     transmission    facilities;    vttar 
dutrlbutlon  and  drainage  fiiclUtles;  rihI  tp. 
purtenant   works.     The   planning,  oonstnie- 
tlon.   and   operation   of   the  central  Arlaaat 
project  shall  at  all  times  be  subject  to  tte 
condition  that  diversions  shall  be  lubortl- 
nate  to  the  reasonable  satisfaction  of  aU  «■ 
tsting  water  delivery  contracts  betwa«  thi 
Secretary  of  th%  Interior  and  users  In  Artsoat 
for    the   delivery    of    mainstream   watsr.    It 
shnll  be  a  condition  of  each  contract  in^v 
which   water  Is   provided   under  the  projtet 
that  there  be  In  effect  measures.  adequaUia 
the   Judgment   of    the   Secretary,   to  oooM 
expan.slon  of  Irrigation  from  aqulfen  affset- 
Ing  the  contract  service  area.    The  Sserttary 
Is  authorized  to  require  as  a  condition  In  toy 
contract  under  which  water  Is  provided  un» 
der  the  project  that  the  contractor  sgrw  to 
accept  mainstream  water  In  exchange  for  or 
In    replacement    of    existing    supplies   tran 
sources  other  than   the  mainstream  but  no 
such   exchange  of  replacement  water  In  ti- 
cess  of  Uie  owts  that  would  have  been  &>• 
curred  In  connection  with  the  continued  Mi 
by  the  contracujr  of  Its  existing  supply,  nor 
shall   such   exchange   or   replacement  oth«- 
wlse   result  in  economic   Injury  to  the  con- 
tractor 


|Ch   109.  Laws  of  Arizona] 
House  Bill  207 

An  act  relating  u>  the  Arizona  Inttntal* 
Stream  Conunlsslon;  conferring  addltknal 
powers  and  duties  upon  the  Arizona  In- 
terstate Stream  Commission,  providing  te 
the  employment  of  a  State  water  englnsB' 
by  the  Arizona  Interstate  Stream  Commis- 
sion, and  amending  title  45.  chapter  2, 
article  1.  Arizona  Revised  SUtutis.  by 
adding  sections  46  512  and  46-513 
Be  It  enacted  by  the  Legislature  Of  tht 
State  of  Art::ona 

Section  1.  Title  48.  chapter  2,  artlcto  i. 
ArUona  Revised  Statutes.  Is  amended  bf 
adding  sections  46-612  and  46-513.  to  rsid: 
46-512  Additional  Powzas: 
A  The  Arizona  Interstate  Stream  Oo«- 
mlsslon  Is  hereby  duly  authorized,  for  ■oi 
on  behalf  of  the  State  of  Arizona,  to  «•• 
suit,  advise  and  cooperate  with  the  Qia*- 
tary  of  the  Interior  of  the  United  3tat«s.  H 
follows 

"1.  In  the  exercise  of  any  authority  «■• 
ferred  upon  the  SecreUry  of  the  Intmia 
under  the  provisions  of  sections  4.  5,  and  1* 
of  the  act  commonly  known  as  the  Be«ld» 
Canyon  Project  Act  1  43  US.C  sec.  «17-eiTt), 
as  contemplated  and  provided  In  iSClK* 
16  of  the  Boulder  Canyon  Project  A«t. 

'2  In  respect  to  the  authority  (rf  **• 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  contract  for  «• 
delivery  of  water  of  the  main  stream  ti  *■• 
Colorado  River  for  use  within  the  SUte  « 
Arizona  . 

■3.  In  respect  to  all  powers  and  dutl»  « 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  under  ths  pro- 
visions of  that  certain  contract  between  tM 
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^.^  mates  of  America.  acUng  by  Harold 
"■'"z/Wretary  of  the  Interior,  and  the 
'^  Wna.  acting  by  the  Colorado 
SUl-ion,  entered  into  on  the  »2 


^S^rurTy.  1944.  pursuant  to  chapter  4« 
*^.^  vW9«Mlon  laws  of  Arizona,  and  ap- 
^!^c^ttr  4  of  the  1944  session  law. 

*4T^pect  to  the  exercise  by  the  Sec- 
J?r,^f  torinterlor  of  any  authority  rela- 
^  Vh»  water  of  the  Colorado  River  con- 
?!!jf«n^n  the  secretary  at  the  Interior 
!!r2.  provisions  of  any  legislation  enacted 
J'S  Sngress    of    the    United    States   at 

*^The  powers  and  duties  herein  given 
-/Artiona  interstate  Stream  Commission 
1^11  hellmlted  and  restricted  to  only  that 
riiuTv  of  water  which  may  be  available 
2?^  in  the  State  of  Arizona.  after.the 
Mdrfsctlon  of  all  existing  contracU  beti*een 
^8«retary  of  the  Interior  and  users  In 
^  Stote  of  Arizona  for  the  delivery  of 
iL  of  the  main  stream  of  the  Colorado 
ZZ  and  shall  not  extend  to  any  such  con- 
f^'  any  amendments  or  supplements 
S!«to  or  to  any  Federal  statute  enacted 
taftre  the  effective  date  of  this  section  per- 
^ilnit  to  any  Federal  reclamation  project 
If^the  State  of  Arizona  oonstructed  and 
udM  water  of  the  main  stream  of  the  Colo- 
^Rlver  before  the  effective  date  of  thU 
Zruon  Nothing  shall  be  done  hereunder 
rtlch  will  impair  existing  rights  In  the  State 
fi  Arliona  for  the  diversion  and  use  of  Colo- 
mJo  River  water."  | 

Amxndment  Proposkd  bt  Mr.  Moss 

8trtke  out  everything   aftor   the  enacting 
ciAUM  and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  the  foUow- 

LDf: 

ThAt  (a)    this   Act   may  be  cited  as  the 
Txnrer  Colorado  River  Basin  Project  Act'. 

(b)  It  U  the  object  of  this  Act  to  provide 
t  procram  for    the   further    comprehensive 
tenlopment  of  the   water  resources  of  the 
UwK  Colorado    River    Basin   for    the    pur- 
pcset,  among  others,  of  regulating  the  flow 
at  the  Colorado  River,  controlling  floods,  im- 
prorluf    navigation,    providing    delivery    of 
•Jm  itored  waters  of  the  Colorado  River  for 
i«cl*maUon  of  lands.  Including  supplemental 
wjter  supplies,   and   for  municipal  and  in- 
duitrlal   purposes,    providing    for    adequate 
nter   quality,    providing    for    basic    public 
outdoor  recreation  facilities.  Improvement  of 
wDdltlona  for   flsh  and  wildlife   and  other 
beneficial  uses,  generation  and  sale  of  hydro- 
ttoctrtc  power  as   an    Incident   of  the   fore- 
foLDf  purposes,  conservation  and  beneflciai 
atlUiaUon  of  the  limited  water  supplies  of 
Uie  tower   Colorado    River   Basin,   and    the 
ntntual  provision  of  additional  water  for 
Me  In  the  Lower  Colorado  River  Basin.     It 
li  tte  policy  of  the  Congress  that  the  Secre- 
ary  of  the  Interior   (hereinafter  referred  to 
Mthe  'Secretary' I  shall  continue  to  develop. 
ifter  consultation   with   affected  States  and 
ipproprlate  Federal  agencies,  a  regional  water 
pUn.  consistent  with  the  provisions  of  this 
*c»  and  with  future  authorizations,  to  serve 
u  the    framework    under    which    projects, 
vhitoer  heretofore  constructed  in  the  Lower 
Coiorado  River  Basin  or  herein  and  hereafter 
MKhorlaed,   may    be   coordinated    and    con- 
rtructsd  with  proper  timing.    The  term,  'the 
Lower  Colorado  River  Basin,'  as  used  herein 
■liAll  mean    the    lower    basin   as   defined   in 
•mcie  nig)  of  the  Colorado  Blver  compact. 
'Ssc.  2.  (a)  There  Is  hereby  authorised  a 
»par*te  fund  In  the  Tripasury  of  the  United 
Sutes.  to  be  known  as  the  Lower  Colorado 
Uw  Basin  development  fund   (hereinafter 
aUsd  the  'development  fund'),  which  shall 
'•uln  avaUable  until  expended,  as  hereafter 
Prondsd,  for  carrying  out  the  purposes  at 
aikAct. 

"(b)  All  appropriations  made  for  the  pur- 
P<*  of  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  section 
<  of  this  Act  shall  be  credited  to  the  develop- 


ment fund  as   advances  from  the   general 
fund  of  the  Treastiry. 

"(c)  Tbore  shall  also  be  credited  to  the  de- 
velopment fund — 

"(1)  all  revenues  collected  in  connection 
with  tbe  opM»tlon  of  facilities  herein  and 
hereafter  authorized  In  furtherance  of  the 
purposes  of  this  Act,  except  entrance,  admls- 
Blon.  #"*!  other  recreation  user  fees  or  charges 
and  proceeds  received  from  recreation  con- 
cessioners, and 

"(2)  all  revenues  from  the  Boulder  Canyon 
and  Parker-D»vis  projecU  which,  after  com- 
pletion of  repayment  requirements   of   the 
said  Boulder  Canyon  and  Parker-Davis  proj- 
ecta,  are:   (A)  surplus,  as  detormined  by  the 
Secretary,  to  the  operation,  maintenance,  and 
replacement  requirements  of  those  projects: 
(B)  not  needed  for  the  purposes  of  the  Colo- 
rado  Biver    development   fund.    establUhed 
vmder  subsecUon    (d)    of  section   2   of  the 
Boulder  Canyon  Project  Adjustment  Act  (54 
Stat.  776);  and  (C)  not  needed  to  reimburse 
the  Upper  Colorado  River  Basin  fund,  estab- 
lUhad  under  section  5  of  the  Act  of  April, 
11,  1966  (Colorado  River  Storage  Project  Act) 
(70  Stat.  107) ,  as  provided  in  the  Glen  Can- 
yon fllllQg  criteria   (27  Fed.  Reg.  6851)    for 
any  e3q>enditure8  made  from   that  fund  to 
meet   deficiencies   in    generation   at   Hoover 
Dam  during  the  filling  period  of  reservoirs  of 
storage  units  of  the  Colorado  River  storage 
project. 

"(d)  All  revenues  collected  and  credited 
to  the  development  fund  pursuant  to  this 
Act  shall  be  available,  without  further  appro- 
priation, for  (1)  defraying  the  costs  of  oper- 
ation, maintenance,  and  replacements  of.  and 
emergency  expenditures  for,  all  facilities  of 
the  project,  within  such  separate  limitations 
as  may  be  included  in  annual  appropriation 
Acts;  and  (2)  payments  as  required  by  sub- 
section (e)  of  this  section.  Revenues  cred- 
ited to  the  development  fund  shall  not  be 
available  for  appropriation  for  construction 
of  the  worKs  comprised  within  any  unit  of 
the  project  herein  and  hereafter  authorized 
in  furtherance  of  the  purposes  of  this  Act. 

"(e)  Revenues  In  the  development  fund  In 
excess  of  the  amount  necessary  to  meet  the 
requirements  of  clause  (1)  of  subsection  (d) 
of  this  section  shall  be  paid  annually  to  the 
general  fund  of  the  Treasury  to  return — 

"(1)  the  costs  of  each  unit  of  the  project 
or  separable  feature  thereof,  herein  author- 
ized, irhlch  are  allocated  to  Irrigation,  com- 
mercial power,  or  municipal  and  Industrial 
water  supply,  pursuant  to  this  Act.  within  a 
pertod  not  exceeding  fifty  years  from  the  date 
of  completion  of  each  such  unit  or  separable 
feature,  exclusive  of  any  development  period 
authorized  by  law:  and 

"(2)  Interest  (Including  interest  during 
construction)  on  the  unamortized  balance  of 
the  Inyestment  In  the  commercial  power  and 
mimlclpal  and  Industrial  water  supply  fea- 
tures of  the  project  at  a  rate  determined  by 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  in  accordance 
with  the  provisions  of  subsection  (f )  of  this 
section;  and  interest  due  shall  be  a  first 
charge:  and 

"(3)  to  the  extent  that  revenues  are  avail- 
able in  the  development  fund  after  making 
the  payments  required  by  clause  ( 1 )  of  sub- 
section (d)  and  subparagraphs  (1)  and  (2) 
of  this  subsection,  costs  Incurred  for  units 
hereafter  authorized  to  provide  (In  any  year 
in  which  insufflclent  Colorado  River  main- 
stream water  is  available  for  release,  as  deter- 
mined by  the  Secretary,  to  satisfy  consump- 
tive uses  in  Arizona  of  two  million  eight 
hundred  thousand  acre-feet.  In  California  of 
four  million  four  hundred  thousand  acre- 
feet,  and  in  Nevada  of  three  hundred  thou- 
sand acre-feet)  water  to  make  up  such  de- 
ficiencies at  costs  to  the  users  that  would 
have  prevailed  had  mainstream  Colorado, 
River  water  been  available  for  consumptlvej 
uses  In  the  aforesaid  amounts,  such  costs 
to  be  allocated  among  the  purposes  for  which 
main  stream  Colorado  River  water  Is  made 
available  and  to  be  returned  within  the  pe- 


riod specified  in  subparagraph  (1)  of  this 
subsection:  Provided,  however.  That  water 
made  available  by  such  units  that  is  not 
needed  to  make  up  the  foregoing  deficiencies 
shall  be  disposed  of  by  the  Secretary  at  rates 
or  for  repayment  determined  in  accordance 
with  the  provisions  of  law  otherwise  appli- 
cable to  said  units. 

"(f)  The  Interest  rate  applicable  to  those 
portions  of  the  reimbursable  costs  of  each 
imlt  of  the  project  which  are  properly  al- 
located to  commercial  power  development 
and  municipal  and  Industrial  water  supply 
shall  be  determined  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  as  of  the  beginning  of  the  fiscal 
year  In  which  the  first  advance  is  made  for 
initiating  construction  of  such  unit,  on  the 
basis  of  the  computed  average  interest  rate 
payable  by  the  Treaiury  upon  Its  outstand- 
ing marketable  public  obligations  which  are 
neither  due  nor  callable  for  redemption  for 
fifteen  years  from  the  date  of  issue. 

"(g)    Business-type  budgets  shall  be  sub- 
mitted to  the  Congress  annually  for  all  op- 
erations financed  by  the  development  fund. 
"Sec.  3.  (a)  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
Is  authorized  and  directed  to — 

"(1)  Prepare  estimates  of  the  long-range 
water  supply  available  for  consumptive  use 
In  the  Lower  Colorado  River  Basin,  of  cur- 
rent water  requirements  In  said  basin,  and 
of  the  rate  of  growth  of  water  requirements 
therein  to  the  year  2030. 

"(2)  Investigate  alternative  sources  in  the 
State  of  California  and  elsewhere  as  a  means 
of  supplying  water  to  meet  the  current  and 
anticipated  water  requirements  in  the  Lower 
Colorado  River  Besln,  and  prepare  prelimi- 
nary plans  to  accomplish  such  purpose.  In 
planning  any  works  to  Import  water  Into  the 
Lower  Colorado  River  Basin,  the  Secretary 
shall  give  due  consideration  to  existing  and 
future  needs  within  the  areas  and  States  of 
origin  of  the  imported  water  and  the  means 
of  offsetting  the  additional  costs  of  future 
projects  within  said  areas  and  Stetes  of  origin 
caused  by  the  preemption  of  the  lower  cost 
water  sources  that  otherwise  would  have 
benefited  said  areas  and  States  of  origin,  in- 
cluding the  use  of  the  development  fund  for 
this  purpose. 

"(3)  Investigate  projects  within  the  Lower 
Colorado  River  Basin.  Including  projects  on 
trlbuteries  of  the  Colorado  River,  where  tm- 
developed  water  supplies  are  available  or 
can  be  made  available  by  replacement  or  ex- 
change. 

"(4)  (a)  Investigate  means  of  providing  for 
prudent  water  conservation  practices  to  per- 
mit maximum  beneflciai  utilization  of  avail- 
able water  supplies. 

"(b)  The  Secretary  shall  submit  annually 
to  the  President  and  the  Congress  reports 
covering  the  Investigations  required  by  sub- 
section (a)  and,  within  five  years  from  the 
effective  date  of  this  Act,  the  Secretary  shall 
recommend  to  the  President  and  the  Con- 
gress projects  and  programs  for  authoriza- 
tion pursuant  to  paragraphs  (2),  (3),  and 
(4)  of  subsection  (a)  and  shall  submit  feasi- 
bility reports  on  such  projects  and  programs. 
Said  recommendation  and  feasibility  reports 
shall  include  projects  designed  to  provide 
water  of  an  adequate  quality  for  the  Lower 
Colorado  River  Basin  to  assist  in  meeting 
that  basin's  long-range  needs  and.  In  any 
event,  sufficient  to  meet  deficiencies  between 
the  quantities  required  to  supply  water  for 
the  annual  consumptive  use  of  two  million 
eight  hundred  thousand  acre-feet  In  Arizona, 
four  million  four  hundred  thousand  acre- 
feet  In  California,  and  three  hundred  thou- 
sand acre-feet  In  Nevada  and  the  quantities 
available  In  the  main  stream  of  the  Colorado 
River  for  such  uses  as  determined  by  the 
Secretary. 

"Sic.  4.  In  order  to  Initiate  the  Lower 
Colorado  River  Basin  project,  herein  referred 
to  as  the  'project',  and  to  further  the  ccHn- 
prehenslve  development  of  the  water  re- 
sources of  the  Lower  Colorado  River  Basin 
the  Secretary  shall — 
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"(a)  conjBtruct  operate  and  maintain  the 
main  straain  reservoir  unit  consisting  of  the 
Bridge  Canyon  and  Marble  Canyon  projeou? 
Inclutflo^  dams,  reservoirs.  powerpUnt-s 
tranunlaalon  facilities  and  appurtenant 
works,  and  the  Coconino  and  Parla  River 
sllt-d*t«ntlon  reaervolrs  Protnded.  That 
Bridge  Canyon  Dam  shall  be  constructetl  50 
aa  to  Impound  water  at  a  normal  surface 
elevation  of  one  thou.sand  eight  hundred  nnd 
sixty-six  feet  above  mean  sea  level  rind  that 
Marble  Canyon  Dam  shall  be  constructed  so 
as  to  Impound  water  at  a  normal  surface  ele- 
vation cut  three  thousand  one  hundred  and 
forty  feet  above  mean  sea  level  The  Con- 
gress hereby  declares  that  the  construction 
of  the  Bridge  Canyon  Dam  herein  authorized 
Is  consistent  with  the  Act  of  February  26 
1919  (40  Stat.  1175): 

"(b)  construct,  operate,  and  maintain  the 
central  Arizona  unit  consisting  of  the  fol- 
lowing principal  works  ilia  system  of  main 
conduits  and  canals.  Including  a  main  canal 
and  pumping  plants  1  Granite  Reef  aqueduct 
and  pumping  plants)  for  diverting  and  car- 
rying Colorado  River  water  from  Lake  Hava- 
8U  to  Orme  Dam  (McDowell  Dam)  on  the 
Salt  RlTer  above  Granite  Reef  diversion  dam 
(2)  Orme  Dam  (McDowell  Dam)  Reservoir 
and  power  pumping  plant:  i3i  Buttes  Dam 
and  Reeervolr:  i4)  Hooker  Dam  and  Res- 
ervoir; (6)  Charleston  Dam  and  Reser- 
voir. (6)  Tucson  aqueducts  and  pumping 
plants:  (7)  Salt-Glla  aqueduct:  (8)  canals 
powerplants.  and  electrical  transmission  fa- 
cilities; (9)  related  water  distribution  and 
drainage  works;  and  ( 1 )  appurtenant  works 
Provided,  That  for  a  period  of  twenty- five 
years  from  the  effective  date  of  this  Act.  or 
until  such  time  as  there  shall  have  been 
coiistructed  such  project  or  projects  for  sup- 
plying water  In  quantities  at  least  sufficient 
to  avoid  the  deficiencies  of  main  stream  Colo- 
rado RlTer  water  hereafter  described,  which- 
ever first  occurs.  In  any  year  In  which,  as 
determined  by  the  Secretary,  there  will  be 
Inauffldent  main  stream  Colorado  River  wa- 
ter to  aatlafy  the  consumptive  use  of  two  mil- 
lion elfht  hundred  thousand,  four  million 
four  hundred  thousand,  and  three  hundred 
thousand  acre-feet  In  Arizona.  California. 
and  Nevada,  respectively,  diversions  for  the 
pui'po—  of  the  central  Arizona  imlt  shall  be 
so  limited  as  to  assure  the  availability  of 
water  in  quantities  sufllclent  to  provide  for 
the  aggregate  annual  coruumptlve  use  of 
four  million  four  hundred  thousand  acre- 
feet  uikler  water  delivery  contracts  madf 
with  e^tlee  In  the  State  of  California  The 
terms  JConsumptlve  use'  and  'main  stream' 
as  usea  In  this  Act  shall  have  the  meanings 
assigned  to  thoee  terms  In  the  decree  In  Arl- 
sona  against  California  dated  March  9  1964 
U.S. ; 

"(c)  undertake  comprehensive  investiga- 
tions. In  cooperation  with  other  concerned 
agencies  to  demonstrate  the  feasibility  of 
proposed  development  plans  In  maintaining 
an  adequate  water  quality  throughout  the 
basin: 

"(d)  construct,  operate,  and  maintain 
such  additional  works  as  shall  from  time  to 
time  be  authorized  by  the  Congress  as  units 
of  the  project; 

"(e)  Investigate,  plan,  construct,  operate, 
and  maintain  or  otherwise  provide  for  ( 1 ) 
basic  public  outdoor  recreation  facilities  on 
lands  withdrawn  or  acquired  for  the  devel- 
opment of  units  of  t^e  project  herein  and 
hereafter  authorized,  conservation  of  the 
scenery,  the  natural,  historic,  and  arche- 
ologlc  objects  and  the  wildlife  on  said  lands, 
and  public  use  and  enjoyment  of  the  same 
and  of  the  water  areas  created  thereunder  in 
a  manner  coordinated  and  consistent  with 
the  other  purposes  of  such  units,  and  (3)  fa- 
cllltlas.  consistent  with  the  primary  purposes 
of  such  units  for  the  conservation  and  devel- 
opment at  flah  and  wildlife.  The  Secretary 
is  authorised  to  enter  Into  agreements  with 
Federal    agencies    or    State    or    local    public 


bodies  for  the  iptraf l'>n.  mHlnten-mre.  and 
additional  development  of  lands  or  facilltlea 
or  to  dispose  of  such  lands  or  facilities  to 
Federal  agerirlea  or  State  or  local  public 
bodies  by  lease,  transfer  conveyance,  or  ex- 
change, upon  such  terms  and  conditions  as 
will  best  promote  the  development  and  op- 
eration of  such  lands  or  facilities  In  the  pub- 
lic Interest  for  purposes  of  this  subsection 

■Sec  5  I  a)  Except  as  titherwlse  provided 
In  this  .Art  In  constructing,  operating.  ;ind 
maintaining  the  units  of  the  project  herein 
and  hereafter  authorized,  the  Secretary  shall 
be  governed  bv  the  Ftdernl  reclamation  laws 
(Act  of  June  17.  1902  32  Stat  388  and  Acts 
amendatory  thereof  or  supplementary 
thereto) 

"(b)  Contracts  for  the  delivery  of  water 
from  such  units  shall  conform  to  and  be 
made  In  accordance  with  the  requirements 
of  the  Boulder  Canyon  Project  Act  (45  Stat 
1057) 

'•(c)    The  Secretary — 

"(1)  may  require  that  contracts  for  the 
delivery  of  water  for  irrigation  purposes  from 
the  Central  .Arizotia  Unit  provide  for  the  de- 
livery of  such  water  at  an  Identical  price  per 
acre-foot  for  water  of  the  same  class  at  the 
several  points  of  delivery  from  the  main 
canals  and  conduits  and  from  such  other 
points  'f  dellverv  .is  th»"  .SecretHrv  may  des- 
ignate: shall  require  lh.it  w;iter  furnished 
by  or  through  such  unit  shall  not  be  used 
for  the  Irrigation  of  lands  not  having  a  re- 
cent irrigation  history,  as  determined  by  the 
Secretary:  and  shall  require  as  a  condition 
precedent  to  each  contract  that  there  be  in 
effect  measures  adequate,  in  his  Judgment, 
to  control  expansion  of  irrigation  from  aqui- 
fers affected  by  Irrigation  In  the  contract 
service  area:  and  the  canals  and  distribution 
systems  through  which  water  is  conveyed 
after  Its  delivery  by  the  United  States  to  the 
contractor  shall  be  provided  and  maintained 
with  Unlngs  to  the  extent,  adequate  In  his 
Judgment,  to  prevent  excessive  conveyance 
losses:  and  long-term  contracts  relating  to 
Irrigation  water  supply  shall  provide  that 
water  made  available  thereunder  may  be 
made  available  by  the  Secretary  for  munici- 
pal or  mlstellatieou.s  p!irpi..s«»s  If  and  to  the 
extent  that  such  water  Is  not  required  by 
the  contractor  for  Irrigation   purposes:    and 

"(2)  may  enter  into  contracts  relating  to 
municipal  and  Industrial  water  supply  from 
the  project  without  regard  to  the  limitations 
of  the  last  sentence  of  section  9ic)  of  the 
Reclamation  Project  Act  of  1939  (53  Stat. 
1194  1  and  may  provide  for  the  delivery  of 
such  water  at  an  Identical  price  per  acre-foot 
for  water  of  the  same  class  at  the  several 
points  of  delivery  from  the  main  canals  and 
conduits:  and 

.3 1  may  require  as  a  condition  In  any 
contract  under  which  water  l.s  provided  un- 
der the  project  that  the  contractor  agree  to 
accept  mainstream  w.iter  In  exchange  for  or 
in  replacement  L»f  existing  supplies  from 
Sources  other  than  the  mainstream  but  no 
such  exchange  or  replacement  sh;iU  require  a 
.-ontractor  to  bear  any  coet  of  said  exchange 
or  replacement  water  in  excess  of  the  costs 
that  would  have  been  Incurred  In  connei'tlon 
with  the  continued  use  by  the  contractor  of 
Its  existing  supply,  nor  ih.ill  surh  exchange 
or  replacement  otherwl.se  result  In  economic 
Injury  to  the  fonlractor 

Sec  6  Upon  completion  of  each  unit  of 
the  project  herein  '>r  hereafter  authorized,  or 
separate  feature  thereof,  the  Secretary  shall 
allocate  the  touil  costs  of  constructing  said 
unit  or  feature  to  commercial  jniwer.  Irriga- 
tion, municipal  and  Industrial  water  supply, 
flood  control,  navigation,  are.i  redevelop- 
ment, recre  itlon.  ttsh  and  wlklUfe.  or  any 
jther  purp..J6es  authorized  under  the  Federal 
reclamation  laws  C(j6ts  of  means  and 
measures  to  prevent  loss  of  and  damage  Uj 
tlsh  and  wildlife  res(.)urces  resulting  from  the 
construction  of  the  project  shall  be  con- 
sidered AS  project  coe'^  and  alhx-ated  as  may 


be  appropriate  among  the  project  functk^ 
Coets  of  construction,  operation,  sim  nJt!^ 
nance  allocated  to  area  redevelopin«QtMl 
other  authorized   nonreimbursable  »...—- 


shall  be  nonreturnable  under  the 


proTiMflM 


>f  this  .Act  Costs  allocated  to  recrsatloa u^ 
ttsh  .md  wildlife  enhancement  shsu  be  anZ 
reimbursable  within  appropriate  Uiam  iw. 
termlned  by  the  Secretary  to  b«  conaiatiBt 
with  the  provisions  of  law  and  poller  jJ 
pUcable  to  other  similar  Federal  project!  ud 
programs  On  January  1  of  each  ye^  j^ 
Secretary  shall  rep<^)rt  t*.i  the  Congress  Wbu 
nlng  with  Uie  flscal  year  ending  Jum  ^ 
Ii>66.  u;K)n  the  status  of  the  revenms  froJ 
and  the  c(36t  of  constructing,  operatlns.  lad 
maintaining  the  project  for  the  prsrVMa 
fiscal  year  The  Secretary's  report  t-'^w  ^ 
prepared  t^j  reflect  accurately  the  Federal  b. 
vestment  all(X'4ited  at  that  time  to  powv  to 
Irrigation,  and  to  other  purp<jsee,  the  pnt. 
ress  of  return  and  repayment  thereon,  ud 
the  estimated  rate  of  progress,  year  by  ntr 
In   .iccompllshlng  full  repayment, 

■  Sec  7.  The  Secretary  shall  determlns  tte 
repayment  ca(>ablllty  of  Indian  lands  withtn, 
under,  or  served  by  any  unit  of  the  projtet 
Construction  costs  allocated  to  irrlfsUfln  of 
Indian  lands  (including  provision  of  «u« 
for  Incidental  domestic  and  stockwstsr  uw) 
and  within  the  repayment  capability  of  wch 
lands  shall  be  subject  to  the  Act  oif  July  j, 
1932  I  47  Stat  564  1 ,  and  such  costs  u  an 
beyond  repayment  capability  of  such  \»ak 
shall  be  nonreimbursable. 

"Sec  8  This  Act  shall  be  deemed  a  nip. 
plement  to  the  Federal  reclamation  lawi  (Act 
of  June  17.  1902,  32  SUt.  388  and  Aeti 
amendatory  thereof  and  supplemtntaiy 
thereto).  Nothing  contained  In  thli  Act 
shall  be  construed  to  alter,  amend,  r(p«L 
construe,  interpret,  modify,  or  be  In  ooofliet 
with  the  provisions  of  the  Colorado  Btw 
c(jmpact,  the  Upper  Colorado  River  Bula 
compact,  the  Act  of  April  11,  18M  (Colorado 
River  Storage  Project  Act)  (70  SUt.  106). tlM 
treaty  with  the  United  Mexican  Stata 
(Treaty  Series  094) ,  the  opinion  and  any  d»- 
cree  entered  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  tiw 
United  States  in  Arizona  against  Callfonila 
(373  US  456),  or.  except  as  otherwlae  pro- 
vided herein,  the  Boulder  Canyon  Project  Act 
(45  Stat  1057)  or  the  Boulder  Canyon  Ad- 
justment Act  (  54  Stat.  774) . 

■Sec  9  (a)  There  Is  hereby  created  Um 
Colorado-Pacific  Regional  Water  (SornrnH- 
slon  (heralnafter  referred  to  as  the  'Ocn- 
mlsslon't  ^«posed  of  membera  to  ba  a^ 
pointed  as  follows 

"( 1 1  A  Chairman  appointed  by  the  ?!•!• 
dent  Provided.  That  in  the  event  the  Chsl^ 
man  is  the  head  of  a  Federal  departnuot  or 
agency  he  may  appoint  a  deputy  to  act  in 
his  stead  during  his  absence; 

'  I  2 )  One  member  representing  esch  of  the 
States  of  Arizona.  California  Nevada.  !»«» 
Mexico  and  Utah,  appointed  by  the  OoTemor 
of  the  State  and  one  member  repreeentlin 
each  other  State  which  the  President  nsy 
And  to  be  affected,  such  member  to  be  ap- 
pointed by  the  Governor  of  such  SUte:  and 
(3  1  One  member  appointed  by  and  n^ 
resenting  each  of  the  Secretaries  of  Agrtcal- 
ture.  the  Army.  Health,  Education,  and  W«l- 
fare,  and  State  and  one  member  repinwt- 
ing  each  of  such  other  departmentt  aad 
agencies  as  the  President  may  designate. 

"(b)  The  compensation  of  each  manbir 
shall  be  paid  by^the  entity  appolntlni  him. 

"(ci  The  functions  of  the  Comml«t» 
shall  be  advisory  only,  and  In  lU  tdfliofT 
capacity  the  Commission  shall — 

'•(  1 )  Assist  In  the  coordination  of  furth« 
Federal.  SUte.  Interstate,  and  local  pta» 
for  the  conservation,  augmentation.  »™ 
beneficial  utilization  of  the  water  •'jf'T 
lated  land  resources  of  the  Lower  Coton«« 
River    Basin    and    affected   areas  

•  (2 1  Advise  and  consult  with  the  S***- 
larv  of  the  Interior  with  respect  to  hU  I*" 
sponsibllltlea  under  section  3  of  this  Act 


.^^  Recommend  long-range  schedule.  ^ 
^'L  ^^he  collection  and  analysU  of 
^«^ta  and  for   Investigation,  planning. 

!f  r^mmend^o^Th^^Voprlate  F^l- 
*'*'  i^w  agencies  8tudl€«  of  water  re- 
«:L^\n?  related  land  resources  In  the 
"fr^  the  commission  believes  are  necea- 
"^H.  the  preparation  of  the  plan,  de- 
•^^.«  risuse  (1)  of  this  subsection. 
-^  S  ^rrTng  out  the  provisions  of  thl. 

.h.  rommlBslon  may— 
*^M?B^pSy    and   compensate   such  per- 

'     rTit  deems  advisable. 
•*^n,i  the  united  State,  malls  In  the 

"L?nner  and  upon  the  same  condition. 
r?.SSSeni  and^gencle.  of  the  Unlt«l 

*^)'  Acquire,    furnish,    and    equip    .uch 


^  mace  as  is  necessary . 

■^i^^Accept  for  any  of  its  purpose,  and 

,„£oM     appropriations,     donations.     «d 

^^Ti  money,  equipment  supplies,  mate- 

f;:S'facimles\nd    Services,    and    receive. 

^ise  and  dispose  of  the  same. 

'^,1^' Incur   such    necessary  expense,   and 

J^  such  other  powers  as  are  conalstent 

•J^  reasonably  required  to  perform  It. 

h,«/.tinns  under  this  section. 

^',T?Le  commission  shall  determine  the 

nrnwrtlonate  shares   of  Its   expenses  which 

S^^be  borne  by  the  Federal  Government 

S  »ch  of  the  States.     The   Commission 

Sll  prepare  a  budget  -n°"f"y  •V''?:hT^t^ 
Zo  the  Federal  departmente  and  the  StatM. 

iinates  of  proposed  aPP';°Pji*"°Pf  .fi°" 
S«Federal  Government  shall  be  Included  in 
Z  bSget  estimates  submitted  by  the  Secre- 
irr  of  the  Interior  under  the  Budgeting  and 
irrountlng  Act  of  1921.  as  amended,  and 
^mclude  an  amount  for  advance  to  the 
Commission  against  State  appropriations  for 
which  delay  Is  anticipated  by  reason  of  later 
l««Ulatlve  sessions.  ^  ^    ,. 

^^  10  There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be 
umroprlated  such  sums  as  are  required  to 
arry  out  the  purposes  of  this  Act^ 

"Amend  the  title  so  as  to  read:  A  bill  to 
luthorlze  the  construction,  operation,  and 
maintenance  of  the  Lower  Colorado  River 
Baaln  project,  and  for  other  purposes.' 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr,  President.  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Mc- 
IKTTRE  in  the  chair  > ,  The  clerk  will  caU 
the  roll.  ^  ^  ^        „ 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  tx)  call 

the  roll.  ,       . 

Mr  TOWER.  Mr,  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quonini  call  bo  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


Nay.  not  Polarl.  .ubs  worldwide 
(AsvlUlasthey  are) 
Are  themiselves  sufllclent 
For  It  was.  I.,  and  always  will  be 
The  will  and  desire  of  the  fighting  man 
That  1.  decUlve  when  victory  or  defeat  hangs 
In  balance. 
Yes:  even  in  today's  atomic,  automated 
age,  the  soldier  remains  important.    In 
fact,  there  has  never  been  a  period  of 
history  when  the  caliber  of  our  service- 
men was  so  Important.    Our  complex 
modem  warfare  demands  trained  per- 
sonnel.   Yet.  our  servicemen  see  their 
civilian  neighbors  compensated  at  much 
higher  rates  for  comparable  duties.    In 
too  many  cases  the  lucrative  pay  of  civil- 
ian profession  lures  competent  and  need- 
ed men  from  the  services.    This  is  both 
expensive  to  the  taxpayers  and  detri- 
mental to  our  overall  defense  posture. 
We  must  adopt  policies  designed  to  en- 
courage servicemen  to  stay  in  the  service. 
This  necessitates  both  better  pay  and 
better  living  conditions  for  our  military. 
I  urge  approval  of  the  military  pay  bUl. 


APPROVAL  OF  MILITARY  PAY  BILL 
URGED 

Mr  BE.ALL.  Mr.  President,  recently, 
the  Senate  enacted  a  pay  increase  for 
Federal  employees.  I  feel  that  it  is  not 
only  proper  but  also  imperative  that  our 
attention  now  focus  on  increasing  the 
salaries  of  those  who  are  maintaining 
freedoms  eternal  vigilance  and  preserv- 
ing the  uneasy  peace  existing  in  today's 
world. 

History  has  demonstrated  that  when 
peace  prevails  citizens  forget  too  quickly 
the  sacrifices  made  by  our  military  when 
our  Republic  was  challenged. 

Let  me  say  that  I  am  not  going  to  be 
fuilty  of  such  shortsightedness.  Though 
»e  live  in  an  era  of  modern  warfare.  I  be- 
lieve that^ 

Neither  missiles  ready  for  launching. 
Kor  Sac  bombers  constant  alert 


IMPLEMENTATION  OF  PUBLIC  LAW 

88-379.    THE    ANDERSON    WATER 

RESOURCES  RESEARCH   ACT 

Mr    McGOVERN,     Mr,  President,  on 

Monday.  July   21.  the  Senate  received 

from  the  President  of  the  United  States 

notice  that  he  has  approved  and  sigried 

S   2  the  Water  Resources  Research  Act 

of  1964,  known  to  us  as  the  Anderson 

Act. 

Secretary  of  the  Interior  Udall  has 
txxiay  announced  the  establishment  of 
an  Office  of  Water  Resources  Research, 
and  the  appointment  of  Dr,  John  C.  Cal- 
houn, Jr..  as  the  Acting  Director  of  the 
new  ofPce.  The  Associate  Director  is  Mr. 
E  D  Eaton,  formerly  a  member  of  the 
professional  staff  of  the  Senate  Interior 
Committee. 

The  88th  Congress  is  making  an  out- 
standing record  in  the  resources  and  con- 
servation field.  The  enactment  of  S.  2. 
which  will  stimulate,  in  universities 
throughout  the  Nation,  research  mto 
water  problems  and  the  training  of 
much-needed  hydroscientists.  will,  in  the 
judgment  of  many  leaders  m  the  re- 
sources fields,  prove  ultimately  tx)  rival 
in  importance  the  Hatch  Act  of  1877, 
which  established  our  agricultural  ex- 
periment stations, 

I  am  especially  pleased.  Mr.  President. 
that  in  his  statement  upon  approval  of 
the  S  2,  President  Lyndon  Johnson  gave 
recognition  to  our  colleague.  Senator 
Clinton  P.  Anderson,  of  New  Mexico, 
the  author  of  the  bill,  who  in  recent  years 
has  provided  leadership  in  many  fields  of 
resources  legislation.  It  has  been  my 
privilege  to  cosponsor  a  number  of  the 
bills  he  has.  and  is.  helping  us  write  mto 

law. 

I  ask  vmanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Congressional  Record  the 
statement  made  by  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  upon  signing  S.  2;  and  the 
announcement  of  Sefcretary  of  Interior 
UdaU  issued  today,  on  the  implementa- 
tion of  the  bill,  which  is  now  Public  Law 

88—379. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment and  the  announcement  were  or- 


dered to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

Statimint  by  th«  ParsroiNT,  Jxn-T  17.  19«4 

The  Water  Resource.  Research  Act  of  1964. 

which  I   have  approved  today,  fills  a  vital 

°\bundant  good  water  Is  ewentlal  to  con- 
tinued economic  growth  and  progress.  The 
Congress  has  found  that  we  have  entered 
a  period  In  which  acute  vJfeter  shortage,  are 
hMnperlng  our  Industries,  our  agriculture, 
our  Recreation,  and  our  Individual  health 
and  happiness.      ^ 

Assuming  a  continuation  of  current  prac- 
tices, by  the  year  2000'  there  wlU  not  be 
enough  usable  water  to  meet  the  water  re- 
quirements of  parts  of  the  States  of  Arizona. 
California,  Colorado,  Delaware,  Idaho.  Illi- 
nois, Indiana.  Iowa,  Kansas,  Lo^^^na, 
Michigan.  Minnesota,  Montana,  Ne^ra^, 
Nevada.  New  Jersey,  New  Mexico.  New  York. 
North  Dakota,  Ohio.  Oklahoma.  Oregon, 
Pennsylvania,  South  Dakota.  Texas,  Utah. 
■Wisconsin,  and  Wyoming. 

This  legislation  will  help  us  solve  this 
problem.  It  will  create  local  centers  of 
SSer  research.  It  wUl  enlist  the  Intel- 
l^tual  power  of  universities  and  re«arch 
institutes  m  a  nationwide  effort  to  conserve 
and  utUlze  our  water  resources  'of  ^he  com- 
mon  benefit.  The  new  centers  wil  l^  con- 
cerned with  municipal  and  regional,  a.  well 
as  with  national  water  Pro^ems^  Their 
ready  accessibility  to  State  and  local  of- 
ficlals  will  permit  each  problem  to  be  at- 
tacked  on  an  Individual  basis,  the  o^^/ J^J 
in  which  the  complex  characteristics  of  each 

water   deficiency  can   be  «»°  7„^^  TJl  ^ 
contemplates  a  high  degree  of  Interstate  co- 
operation,  and  I  urge  that  th^^e  encouraged. 
In  large  measure,  this  legislation  is  a  trib- 
ute  to    the    vision   and   wisdom   of   Senator 
CLINTON  P.  ANDERSON,  of  New  Mexlco_     He 
has  long  recognized  the  problems.    He  devel- 
oped  tL    program.     He   guided   it   through 
congress.     He  has  been  In  the  forefront  of 
the  effort  to  see  that   adequate  BuppUes  of 
water  are  available  In  all  parts  of  the  Nation, 
one  provision  of  the  bill,  however   causes 
me  serious  concern,  and  I  request  Its  dele- 
tion.    The  Secretary  of  the  Interior.  In  ad- 
ministering the  program  U  required.  In  ef- 
fect   to  obtain  the  approval  of  the  commit- 
tees of  the  House  and  Senate  for  each  water 
research   Krant   or   contract.     Although  this 
StslSon^ls  so  phrased  that  It  Is  not  tech- 
nically subject  to  constitutional  Ob  ectlon^t 
violates  the  spirit  of  the  constitutional  re- 
quirement of  separation   of   power  ^^^^^ 
the  executive  and  legislative  branches.    Itls 
both  inappropriate  and  Inefficient  for  com- 
mittees of  the  congress  to  participate  In  the 
award    of    Individual    contracts    or    grants. 
Apart  from,  the  question  of  the  ^elatlor^hlp 
between      the      executive      and      legislative 
branches,    the    delays    which    would    ensue 
from  the  suggested  procedure  would  be  detri- 
mental  to  both  scientific  research  and  the 
timely  achievement  of  4;he  important  mission 
of  the  legislation. 


(News  release  from  U.S.  Department  of  the 
Interior,  July  21,  1964] 

Office   of   Water   Resotjrces   Research 
Established 

secretary  of  the  Interior  Stewart  L.  Udall 
announced  today  that  he  has  set  up  an 
Office  of  Water  Resources  Research  (OWTIR) 
to  administer  the  new  'program  of  grants  to 
universities  and  research  Institutions  pro- 
vided by  the  Water  Resources  Research  Act. 

^retery  Udall  said  he  has  appointed 
Jo^Tc  c'alhoun.  Jr..  to  be  Acting  Director 
of  the  new  office  and  E.  D.  Eaton  to  be  As- 

"^SJ.La^mo'unhas  been  Science  Adviser  and 
Assistant  to   the   Secretary   since  May   1963 
and   win   continue  to   hold  this  post^  J^. 
Eaton   has   been   a  member   of   the  Depart 
menfs  resources  program  staff  since  1961. 
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S«crt««r7  Udall  saiid.  "The  Water  Re- 
sources Research  Act.  signed  Into  law  July  17 
by  President  Johnson,  will  give  a  great  for- 
ward push  to  water  conservation  and  de- 
Telcpment.  It  provides  for  furnishing  n- 
Danclsl  sialstance  to  non-Pederal  research 
In  dlBCOverlng  new  and  improved  ways  of 
dealing  with  water  problems.  This  means 
that  the  whole  Nation  will  now  benent  from 
the  brainpower  in  universities  being  applied 
to  critical  water  problems 

"With  onr  rapid  population  and  economic 
growth,  we  must  provide  for  greatly  In- 
creased water  use  ab<>ut  double  during  the 
next  two  decades  and  much  more  than  thiit 
before  the  end  of  the  century 

"But  a  good  many  localities  already  are 
running  short  of  water  and  generally 
throughout  the  Nation  there  Is  insufflclent 
water  of  good  quality  available  without  sub- 
stantial treatment  for  meeting  our  growing 
requirements. 

"This  means."  Udall  said,  'that  It  la  es- 
sential to  get  much  more  use  out  of  the  wa- 
ter than  we  now  do  We  must  do  a  better 
Job  of  conserving  water;  we  must  use  It  more 
economically  and  efflclently:  we  must  pro- 
tect Its  quality  from  pollution;  we  must 
And  more  economical  means  of  treating  It; 
and  we  must  store  and  regulate  flo<^xls  so 
that  they  do  not  rush  to  sea  unused 

"Scientists  and  engineers  In  Oovemment 
agencies  do  outstanding  work  on  these  prob- 
lems and  they  will  continue  to  be  the  back- 
bone of  the  research  effort  But  the  prob- 
lems are  so  many  and  so  large  and  the 
urgency  Is  so  great  that  we  also  have  to  make 
full  use  of  the  knowledge  and  ability  of 
n  on -Federal  research  workers  In  universities 
and  elsewhere. 

"This  Is  provided  for  In  the  Water  Re- 
sources Research  Act  of  1964  passed  by  Con- 
gress on  July  2.  1964.  The  act  was  first 
sponsorvd  by  Senator  Cunton  P  ANDK«aoN. 
of  New  Mexico,  as  S.  a.  and  It  has  been  widely 
endorsed  by  many  Members  of  Coni<reae. 
State  aAclala.  professional,  scientific,  and 
cltlaen  groups.  It  is  a  real  milestone  In  nat- 
ural resources  conservation  " 

The  act  authorizes  a  continuing  program 
of  (a)  annual  grsunts  to  aid  one  State  water 
resources  research  center  In  each  State  and 
(b)  grants  to  aid  specific  water  resources 
research  at  land-grant  universities;  also 
authorised  Is  a  smaller  10-year  proKram  of 
grants  to  aid  water  research  at  other  uni- 
versities or  research  lnstltutlf>ns 

In  addition  to  producing  new  knowledge 
to  be  used  In  solving  water  problems.  Sec- 
retary Udall  emphasized  two  other  Important 
results: 

"One  result  will  be  that  the  State  and 
Interstate  water  research  centers  will  be 
available  to  State  governments  and  local 
conununltles.  This  will  make  them  more 
effective  In  dealing  with  Uxral  water  mat- 
ters— and  water  supply  and  water  use  are 
Important  State  and  local  reBp<-)nsl  bill  ties 
The  State  water  resources  research  centers 
can  aid  local  officials  and  others  because 
they  will  be  readily  accessible  to  the  people 
of  their  State,  and  they  can  supply  informa- 
tion on  local  conditions  and  problems  This 
will  greatly  strengthen  the  grassroots  par- 
ticipation In  water  matters. 

"A  second  result  will  be  to  prixluce  addi- 
tional highly  trained  water  scientists  and 
engineers.  Many  more  such  pe<jple  will  t>e 
needed  at  all  levels  of  government.  In  In- 
dtistry,  and  In  other  capacities  to  plan  and 
carry  out  water  conservation  and  develop- 
ment work.  We  know  that  present  govern- 
ment and  private  water  resource  facilities 
will  have  to  be  enlarged  and  extended  to 
meet  water  requirements  in  the  years  ahead 
Through  association  with  the  research  work 
aided  by  this  new  program,  well-quallfled 
people  win  be  produced  at  universities 
throughout  the  country  Qualified  man- 
power Is  one  of  the  main  shortages  in   the 


water  rleld.  and  this  program  will  help 
meet    that    need  " 

Rules  and  regul.^tioixs  governing  the  grunts 
program  will  be  issued  by  the  Department 
shortly. 

Dr.  Calhoun  came  t<j  the  Department  from 
the  Texas  State  Uriiversity  on  a  leave  of  ab- 
sence from  his  p<.i8:tiiiii  as  vice  president  for 
engineering  and  vice  chancelli'-r  for  develop- 
ment. Texas  A  &  M  University  Sys- 
tem. He  Is  a  petr  'leum  engineer  who  has 
held  positions  in  the  industry  and  on  the 
faculties  of  Texas  State  University,  Peun- 
sylvanla  State  University  and  the  Univer- 
sity of  Oklahoma.  He  resided  with  his 
wife  and  family  in  McLean,  Va 

Mr  Eaton,  before  coming  with  the  De- 
partment was  consultant  to  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  and 
the  Select  fommlttee  on  National  Water  Re- 
sources. He  and  his  wife  reside  In  Wash- 
ington, D  C. 


ECONOMIC    OPPORTUNITY    ACT   OP 

1964 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  iS.  2642  •  to  mobihze  the  hu- 
man and  financial  resources  of  the  Na- 
tion to  combat  poverty  In  the  United 
States 

UN.^NIl«ous-r(l.■<sr^•T  ACScKMrNT 

Mr  MANSFIELD  Mr  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  on  the 
pending  business  there  be  a  time  limita- 
tion of  1  hour  on  each  amendment,  to 
be  equally  divided  between  the  major- 
ity an<l  minority  leaders,  and  that  there 
be  4  hours  on  the  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Is  there 
objection  to  ttie  unanimous-consent 
agreement '  The  Chair  hears  none,  and 
it  IS  so  ordered 

The  unanmious-consent  agreement 
was  subsequently  reduced  to  writing,  as 
follows: 

UxANiMoos-CoNsrNT  AGUKTurtrr 

Ordered.  That  during  the  further  consider- 
ation of  the  bin  ( S  j«42i  to  mobilize  the 
human  and  financial  resources  of  the  Na- 
tion to  combat  poverty  In  the  United  States, 
there  be  a  limitation  of  debate  of  I  hour 
I  in  each  amendment,  to  be  equally  divided 
and  controlled  by  the  majority  and  the  mi- 
nority leaders,  and  of  4  hours  on  the  bill. 
divided  and  controlled  as  above, 

Ji  LT  22.   1964 

Mr  SMATIIERS  Mr  President.  I 
wonder  if  the  Senator  from  Montiina 
can  inform  me  whetiier  the  Senate  will 
take  up  the  amendment.^  this  evening? 

Mr  MANSFIFXD  Yes  The  Senate 
will  take  up  at  least  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  V'erinitnt  ( Mr 
Prouty!.  which  will  be  offered  very 
shortly.  I  hope  Also,  the  Senate  will 
c:)nslder  any  others  which  may  be  avail- 
able, because  it  will  likely  be  in  session 
until  7  o'clock  thl.s  evening,  or  a  little 
later,  and  I  would  hope  some  amend- 
ments would  be  offered  in  the  meantime. 


STATEMENT  BY  SENATOR  NELSON 
BEPX)RE  THE  HOUSE  ARMED 
SERVICES  COMMITTEE  ON  THE 
MILITARY  PAY  BILL 

Mr  NELSON  Mr  President,  the  mil- 
itary pay  biil,  S  3U01,  went  on  the  cal- 
endar on  July  15.  while  the  Senate  was 
111  recess. 


I  had  a  hearing  scheduled  In  ki^ 
naba.  Mich.,  which  had  been  schaSSi « 
at  the  request  of  the  chairman  ofS. 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  ConunltJ? 
It  was  not  possible,  therefore,  when  tS 
bill  came  up  on  Monday,  for  me  to  be  m 
the  floor  of  the  Set^te. 

The  bill  was  placed  on  the  calewkrm 
July  15.  while  the  Senate  was  in  reotH 
No  notice  had  gone  to  anyone  IntSl 
Senate  ^ 

My  office  requested  Mr.  Valeo  to  re- 
quest  a  delay  of  1  day  on  the  mUttary 
pay  bill  so  that  I  would  have  an  oppQj. 
tuiiity  to  participate.  That  reqi««t  vu 
denied  by  the  leadership,  I  regret  to  m 

Therefore,  It  was  necessary  for  me  to 
submit  a  statement  to  the  House  Anaed 
Services  Committee  which  is  today  con- 
ducting hearings  on  the  military  pay  hi£ 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimoiM  con- 
sent that  the  statement  I  submitted  to 
the  House  Armed  Services  Committee 
this  moniing  be  printed  In  the  Rwoai. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 
STArEMENT    or     SaMATOR    Gatloed    Nbjob 

Prepared   roR   the   House  Armed  Snn^ 

Committee.  Jxtlt  22.  1964 

I  am  submitting  this  statement  for  oqd. 
slderatlon  of  the  House  Armed  Ssrneti 
Committee  because  the  service  pay  of  Um 
enlisted  man  for  his  flrst  2  years  Is  so  lnsds> 
quate  that  It  ought,  I  think,  be  a  matter  of 
concern  to  all  of  us 

In  general,  the  military  pay  increus  bU, 
Is  one  that  should  be  supported  by  enry 
Member  of  Congress  Our  men  In  lerrte 
deserve  adequate  pay  In  view  of  the  reont 
pay  Increase  legislation  for  civilian  Ooveni- 
ment'employees,  this  bill,  which  gives  t  3^- 
percent  increase  to  some  military  men,  h 
certainly   Justified. 

Nonetheless,  I  believe  it  suffers  from  a 
serious  deficiency  Continuing  a  pmllcy  «• 
have  followed  for  the  last  12  years.  It  dOM 
nut  grant  a  salary  Increase  to  the  enUstsd 
man  In  hl.s  first  2  years  of  service.  WberMi 
this  policy  may  have  been  Justified  in  tb« 
p.ist  when  service  was  universal  or  netrly 
so,  It  would  seem  to  be  grossly  unfair  to 
luntlnue   It  any   longer. 

T\\e  bill  leaves  unchanged  the  eilitlnc 
pay  schedule  which  rewards  the  entciiai 
enils'ed  man  with  only  $78  per  montb  for 
his  service  to  his  country  I  believe  It  cu 
be  shown  that  this  low  pay  Is  one  of  M» 
main  reasons  we  have  been  falling  to  hold 
men  In  the  lower  ranks  Moreover,  it  If 
undoubtedly  one  of  the  main  reasons  zaan 
men  do  not  volunteer  for  service  And,  «ln« 
we  are  now  drafting  only  90.000  men  per 
year  on  an  average,  the  failure  to  inema 
pay  and  other  Incentives  to  volunteers  helps 
perpetuate  the  draft  which,  I  t)ellev*.  Is 
rapidly    becoming    obsolete 

For  these  various  reasons  I  would  llto 
to  suggest  that  the  committee  consider  ttM 
following    additions    to    the    legislation: 

A  provision  which  would  grant  pay  In- 
cre^ises  of  84  percent  to  enlisted  men  in 
their  first  2  years  of  service  (This  WOuM 
be  an  Increase  corresponding  to  the  In- 
crease provided  for  officers  In  their  ftnt  1 
years   under  the   pending  legislation.) 

A  provision  which  woiild  direct  the  Bec- 
reuu-y  of  Defense  to  ofler  for  congreetlon«l 
consideration,  study,  and  debate,  a  br«d 
plan  of  general  pay  Increases  designed  to 
better  at'r act  and  retain  high  quality  mm. 
especially  in  the  lower  ranks,  so  that  ths 
present    high    turnover   could   be  reduced. 

Consider  some  of  the  results  of  our  pw*- 
ent  failure  to  pay  an  adequate  wage  to 
m   the   lower  ranks   of   military  service: 


w*  not  raised  the  pay  ot  first  year 
•»  **^«r  13  years.  Since  1952.  a  man 
"^  iSLice  has  bwn  paid  $78  pw  month, 
'^irtod  the  average  total  pay 
^?c?  ^e  service,  ha.  been  39  J  per- 
-*^  «allty  of  courM,  since  the  flr.t 
«•*•  «.n  hive  received  no  ralw  at  all,  this 
••J^^SL  S^e^^nderstate.  the  baalc  fact 
'^JfSreat  majority  of  .ervlccmen  have 
tl»»  *^'  ^.!K.t«ntial  oav  increase,  relative 
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fleure  understate,  the  baalc  fact 
-  .  the  Kreat  majority  of  .ervlccmen  have 
*t*S^^S8tantlal  pay  Increaae.  relative 
**l,rftr.t  a-year  enll.tee..  who  have  had 
to  •"• 

•^n«.  1946  the  only  pay  IncreaM  for 
»?•  JnMBiees  has  been  the  1953  ralM  of 
••^o^i^l^om  •TS  to  $78.  over  a  year'. 
*SSJ?mo"nUto»36.  Thu..onaver- 
I*^,S^18  years  since  1946,  his  pay  bracket 
*  praised  about  W  per  year,  or  the 
^fTf  low  annual  increase  in  weekly  pay 
I'^'Sut  4  cenU.  This  has  been  a  major 
iS^^trlbutlng  to  the  unfortunate  .Itu- 
'CSimarized  by  a  recent  Department 
l*S,  S  Force  study  entitled  "Kconomlc 

is;  i^Certaln  Air  ^<^^^  J'^^'^^]-"^ 
^  tuftdred  sixty-nine  thousand  airmen 
JTw?  I»y  than  the  poverty  level  .tand- 
JjJJTby  the  President's  Council  on  Bco- 

'^ftS^and  airmen  are  below  pov«ty 
jTeven  after  adjustment  i.  made  for  the 
fjo.  of  their  rations  and  quarter.. 

.StentT  thousand  airmen  murt  rewirt  to 
"Si^itlng"  to  supplement  their  income.. 
"uw  thousand  airmen  are  actually  ell- 
dble  for  various  relief  benefit.. 
•^Incredible  as  It  must  seem  to  u«.  more  than 
sowilnnen  are  actually  receiving  relief. 

The  Air  Ptorce  Relief  Agency,  In  response 
tfl  U>c  emergency  needs  of  airmen,  spent  one- 
^ofTt.  ri  million  1963  budget  on  wch 
h-,ic8  u  food,  clothing,  and  rent. 
>^  Senate  Armed  Service.  Conmxittee  re- 
nort  on  the  bill  under  conalderatlon  .tate. 
tost  Its  purpose  is  to  "provide  a  timely  In- 
anat  In  basic  pay  for  the  member,  of  the 
nnlfonned  service,  and  thereby  paalntato  a 
rMsonsble  comparlK>n  in  compenaatlon 
tiendi  for  military  penwnnel." 

If  indeed  we  are  to  be  faithful  to  thia  pur- 
vm  I  believe  we  should  Increaw  thepay  of 
ftnt  term  military  men.  Some  840.000  mill- 
tsry  members  with  lew  than  3  year,  of  •«▼- 
ice  will  not  receive  a  ralM  under  thi.  lilll. 
This  amounts  to  36  percent  of  the  2.3  mUlion 
.cuve  duty  enlisted  member,  forecaat  for 
flicalyear  1965. 

Nlnety-flve  percent  of  the  enlUted  member* 
»ho  are  being  denied  an  Increaw  under 
S.  3001  fall  Into  the  loweet  three  pay  gradM. 
private  first  class  and  below.  E-1.  B-2.  E-o- 
Of  the  5  percent  remaining,  46,000.  fmly 
40.000  are  In  the  next  higher  grade,  corporal, 

Every  Member  of  Congress  I.  reminded 
dsUy  of  the  state  of  affair.  In  the  lower 
rsnk.  by  the  number  of  requert.  he  reoeivea 
for  hardship  discharge.  ba*ed  mainly  on  fl- 
nsnclal  need 

The  only  reason  thing,  are  not  worse  U 
thst  lower  graders  are  mostly  unmarried  and 
they  receive-  ration,  and  quarter..  If  thl. 
ww«  not  true,  they  would  be  among  the  moat 
Impoverished  citizens  in  theee  United  Statee 
with  their  IQei  32  flrrt  year  take-home  pay. 

But  even  taking  the  factor,  of  rations  and 
quarters  Into  consideration,  they  are  at  a  dis- 
tinct disadvantage  even  in  comparison  to  the 
leut  skilled,  lowest  ranked  Federal  employee. 
After  we  add  the  value  of  these  benefits  to 
the  first  year  salary  of  the  enlisted  man,  I 
estimate  that  the  lowest  paid  white-collar 
Federal  employee  receive.  47  percent  morean- 
Duslly.  and  the  lowest  paid  blue-collar  Fed- 
mX  employee  receive.  71  percent  mora. 

Perhaps  a  more  relevant  cMnparJaon  la  be- 
tween the  first  year  enlisted  man  "^^U^ 
entering  apprentice,  rather  than  the  loweat 
pud  worker  for.  of  course,  the  MTvlce*  do  not 
ioeept  all  tho«!  who  might  qualify  simply  for 
clerk  or  Janitorial  work.    1  estlmata  that  the 


average  Federal  employee  at  the  beginning 
apprentice  level  receives  128  percent  more 
t^n-n  the  entering  Mrviceman. 

I  believe  our  men  in  Mrvice  dewrve  better 
treatment  than  this. 

And  I  believe  that  our  Nation'.  mUitary 
strength  could  be  substantially  Improved  by 
providing  better  treatment,  for  one  result  of 
our  present  pay  schedules  Is  a  strikingly 
high  ttUTiover  of  personnel.  The  follov?lng 
flgurCB  show  that  we  are  not  able  to  retain 
trained  perronnel  for  .ubstantial  periods  of 
time  with  existing  pay  rates.  especiaUy  at 
the  lower  rank.: 

In  the  average  year.  236,000  men  at  or 
below  the  B-S  level  leave  the  service  for 
ronnnnn  other  than  retirement. 

If  the  next  higher  grade  Is  Included,  B-4 
(corporal  level),  the  yearly  los.  for  reas^ 
other  than  retirement  amounts  to  380.000. 
Thus,  on  average,  every  4  years  we  lose  the 
equivalent  of  the  total  number  of  men  In 
service  at  these  levels.  Almost  as  many  men 
as  the  total  eatimated  complement  of  men 
at  or  below  the  E-3  level.  (1.09  million  for 
1086)  and  more  than  the  total  estimated 
complonent  of  those  at  or  below  E-4  (1.54 
million)  leave  service  in  every  4-year  period. 
This  high  loss  rate  in  the  lower  ranks  1. 
highly  imeconomlc.  1.  detrimental  to  military 
morale,  and  Is  certain  to  have  a  weakening 
effect  upon  otir  military  efficiency.  I  believe 
better  pay  would  substantially  reduce  the 
rate  of  loss. 

Thus,  both  for  reasons  of  fairness,  and  01 
K>und  mUltary  personnel  policy.  I  respect- 
fully urge  that  the  pay  increase  legislation 
now  being  considered  be  modified  to  Include 
mbetantial  pay  increases  for  men  in  their 
first  years  of  wrvlce. 


ECONOMIC  OPPORTUNITY  ACT  OF 
1964 


The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bUl  (S..  2642)  to  mobilize  the 
human  and  financial  resources  of  the 
Nation  to  comba^  poverty  In  the  United 

OfafaS 

Mr  PROUTY.  Mr.  President,  the  poet 
SheUey  once  said,  "Wee!)  for  Adonais— 
he  Is  dead."  At  this  hour  it  Is  fitting 
that  we  should  paraphrase  this  to  read, 
"Weep  for  civil  service  for  she  is  dying. 

Even  in  her  state  of  expiration,  the 
administration  would  sully  her  honor 
and  stain  her  virtue  with  a  dirty  politi- 
cal brush. 

The  merit  system,  which  was  created 
imder  the  Presidency  of  Chester  ^en 
Arthur,  has  been  respected  and  strength- 
ened by  virtually  every  administration, 
RepubUcan   or   Democratic,   since  that 

time. 

Yet  there  are  those  who  would  despoU 
its  traditions  and  use  the  civil  service 
system  as  an  arm  of  the  Democratic  Na- 
tional Cwnmittee. 

They  would  have  the  old  standards  of 
ability  and  merit  give  way  to  the  wheel 
and  the  deal  tactics  which  were  aban- 
doned by  even  the  most  sordid  figures 
nearly  a  century  ago. 

Mr.  President,  the  patronage  grabbera, 
the  zealots  who  would  pervert  the  civil 
service  have  forgotten  to  lookat  their 
calendars.  Despite  their  fondwF  yearn- 
ings, it  Is  not  yet  1984. 

In  the  spring  of  1963,  an  effortwas 
made  to  call  attention  to  the  White 
House  efforts  to  create  a  new  area  of 
DoUtlcal  patronage— summer  Jobs  in  the 
executive  agencies  for  college  students. 


When  the  administration  first  stated 
that  college  students  seeking  summer 
positions  would  be  screened  by  the  White 
House,  a  storm  of  outrage  broke  loose 
which  was  answered  by  assurances  that 
this  procedure  involved  not  patronage 
but  simply  coordination. 

On  March  27.  1963.  the  Civil  Service 
Commission  Chairman  attempted  to  re- 
assure the  House  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service  Committee.  He  contended  to 
the  committee  that  the  only  reason  the 
White  House  wanted  the  names  of  sum- 
mer Job  applicants  was  to  arrange  semi- 
nars for  them. 

Senators  will  recall  that  the  truth 
finally  came  out  after  a  great  deal  of 
digging  by  Joseph  Young  of  the  Wash- 
ington Evening  Star,  and  the  cries  of  In- 
nocence no  longer  emanated  from  the 
White  House.  ,.      ^  « 

However,  during  the  earUer  stages  of 
the  controversy,  while  both  the  White 
House  and  the  Civil  Service  Commission 
were  issuing  denials  of  wrongdoing,  the 
official  publication  of  the  National  Fed- 
eration of  CoUege  Young  Democrats  had 
this  to  say : 

You  may  have  noticed  In  recent  newepaper 
.torles  that  responsibUlty  for  such  smnmer 
jobs    has    been    transferred    to    the    White 

The  Young  Democrat,  division  has  checked 
out  what  this  mean,  for  you. 

We  have  been  recommended  to  .uggest 
the  following  procedure.  Write  to  your 
Senator  or  Congressman,  asking  him  fOT  a 
form  57.  When  you  return  it.  ask  him  to 
encloM  an  accompanying  letter  of  reccan- 
mendatlon  and  to  forward  it  with  the  form 
57  to  Mrs.  Dorothy  Davles  at  the  White 
House. 


The  publication  went  on  to  point  out 
that  if  pi?>spective  job  appUcants  have 
any  trouble,  they  should  contact  Jim 
Hunt,  the  college  director  of  the  Demo- 
cratic National  Committee. 

Apparently  nothing  is  sacred,  not  even 
summertime  clvU  service  positions,  when 
the  wheelers  and  the  dealers  spring  into 
action. 

After  pressure  from  the  press  and  Re- 
pubUcans  in  Congress,  the  Civil  Service 
Commission,  on  April  8,  1963,  acted  to 
prevent  the  White  House  and  Federal 
agencies  from  appointing  students  to 
summer  Federal  Jobs  in  ^Washington 
solely  on  the  basis  of  poUtical  infiuence. 

It  allegedly  withdrew  from  all  agen- 
cies the  authority  to  make  temporary  ap- 
pointments and  said  that  the  power 
would  not  be  restored  until  the  Com- 
mission was  convinced  that  appoint- 
ments would  be  made  without  political 
clearances  and  in  full  compliance  with 
the  law  and  the  Commission's  rules  and 
regulations. 

This  was  the  first  time  in  history  that 
it  became  necessary  for  ttie  Commission 
to  call  a  special  session  in  order  to  pre- 
vent partisan  poUtlcal  considerations 
from  governing  Uie  selection  of  Federal 

employees.  ^  _^_ 

The  Commission  Informed  agency 
beads  tiiat  political  clearance  is  clearly 
Slegal.  and  it  cited  chapter  ajdjer^  of 
the  laws  and  regulations  to  back  up  its 
opinion.  ^ 
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A    CMl    Service    Commission    official  be  printed  In  the  Congressional  Record  Deadline  for  applications  wm  tet  at  jm,^ 

summed  up  the  unwholesome  situation  at  this  point  Their  dutiea  would  include  serving  m  hMi 

inthlsfmahloo:  There  belnK  no  obJecUon.   the  article  '^rtt&riea.  guides,  drivers,  etc.,  at  Uit^ 

We  wer«  aorry  to  have  to  do  It  but  we  were  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record.  ^'o!i°Jl;.^.„    ,,,,    ,w„    ^ 

Plac«l  to  an  topo«lble  situation  where  our  as  follows :  JohS^nTa^the  Tes^,L7n^"Le^,*^  ^ 

honor  and  virtue   and   the   integrity  of   the  jo„nson    Campaign    Rccan-re    Sir-DrNrs    in  "We  are  being  swamped  withTDnii^*,!?* 

system  wa.  at  atake.  Federal  Jobs  ..ne  sp..lcesman  said               '^^  WUcatta... 

This  wms  the  first  evidence  that  the  iBv  jo«eph  Touik?)  one-day  plan  ormzD 

DemoenttlC    administration    was    willing  college   student*   in   sumjner   Oovemment  The  sheet  distributed  to  the  students 

to   exploit   young    students    for    political  jobs  here  are  being  recruited  for  active  serv-  (offered  an  alternate  plan  U.)  those  who  fo^ 

enda.      It  was   followed   by   further    con-  ice    in    President    Johi^sons   reelection    cam-  they    could    iu)t    attend    the   entire  conw? 

VlncIXlg  proof.  P*'^"  «'«"      T^^y  c"uld  attend  the  conventions 

The  80-caUed  impartial  White  House  '^'^  ^'Z1^ r^'^^'^  ^°'  m'^^"?,"'  ''!  l^""^'  '  '^*'  ^'"  ^"^""'  '^^    ^^'  ^^^""^  ">*  t«S 

seminars  which  werp  conducted  in    1963  oJ-a^''"^  »"^'  ^^'^  Dem.K;ratlc  National  Com-  Day  rally  which  will  be  held  on  the  conwT 

semmu3  wnicn  w,ere  conouciea  m   lybJ  mittee,  h.ive  distributed  literature  at  White  tlon  fltxir                                                «■  conwn- 

were  the  next  target  for  the  wheelers  and  House  seminars    to   young   men   and   women  Those  who  are  still  unconvinced  about  n- 

dealers.       Lectures    were    scheduled    al-  who  have  secured  summer  Jub«  in  the  F^d-  tlclpatlng   In  either  of  the  two  alternab 

legedly  to   give   the  Simimer  Job   holders  eral  service  under  clvU  service  authority  were    Invited    Uj   attend    a   party   In  ^St!II 

a   broader    view    of    Government    opera-  T^«  literature  distributed  among  most  of  baths  office  at  5  30pm  ,  July  28  forfurth*! 

tions.    The  nonpartisan  National  Center  ^^^  ^-^^^  student*  in  sunimer  Federal  jobs  discussion                                           ^^ 

for  Education  and   Politics  reported  the  ^"vltes  th.D6e  interested  to  attend  the  Demo-  The  students  who  are  Interested  In  enlht. 

meetlnM  had  definite  noUtiral  nvprtyinp«;  *^™"*^  National  Convention  In   Atlantic  City  ing    as   convention    volunteers   or  attendhi 

Tl^N^fw.       ,»*,,:          overtones^  ^^^^^  month  as  c<,nvetnion  volunteers  the  1-day  convention  youth  rallv  ^^-T^ 

indeed,   this  situation    became   so   bad  Those  in  charKe  of  the  drive  aolcnowledge  two    names    t.,    contVt    on   Spl^nS!^ 

tnat  several  reforms  of  the  program  were  that  the  purpose  is  to  enlist  the  student*  in  college   student    working   for   Senator  B*^ 

Stlggested     by     Representative     Wh-LIAM  active    campaigning    f<jr    President    Johnson  and   another  In    the  office  of  RepreaenUOw 

WdnaLL     and     the     American     Political  *^'^er  the  convention  close*,  as  well  as  to  get  BoiMvc.  Democrat,  of  Missouri. 

Science  Association  them  to  st.u-t  Johnson  for  President  groups 

One  might  have   imagined   hopefully  ''"  ^^*""  ^""♦"«''  c^n^P^-^  ^'^^fi  they  return  Mr    PROUTY.     Mr.    President.  wh»t 

that  the  administration  had  learned  lUs  ^' '"^^V'  m  September  dm's  all  this  have  to  do j.ith  the  bill  pr«- 

i<m.o»n  ...#1  »K.»  *v,»  _»,.^ »<  u.  tv-nat-T   iuth    Dem(^rat,   of   indijii.a    Is  entv  Under  consderat  on ^     Let  me  »T 

lesson  and  that  the  student  Job  program  natl-  .nal  chairman  of  the  Young  citizen,  for  plain 

would  now  be  free  from  the  odorous  taint  Johnson  erouD  -r^            ^.       ,     .  i  .• 

of  partisan  pqlitical  considerations     Yet  ,  V'X  ^^^'^^/"^  'ff '^*l!°"  ^"^^^  ""'^^ » 

the  wheelerrind  dealers  would  not  have  ,     ,      "'"^  '*''"  '^"""™  "'■'  ^''^^S'"'^''  '''  *^''^  ^'"^  ^'^^^'^  ^  «• 

II  oQ  Spokesman  for  the  organization  say  no  vlo-  njiled  yount;  persons  age  16  through  21 

Joseph  Young,  a  staff  writer  for  the  ihe's^'tuienM  h '"^'^.^e"  loid'thVv'turh:^:  ^^^""^  enrollees  in  the  corps  will  live  In 

Washington  Evening   SUr.   reported   in  SVnrtheiVp'rrJ^rn^mir  ;':s^rLg;i:  '.ThTuI  eTes  o?  Coner'e:^InH  ?h"    ^ 

last   nlghfS   issue    that    college    Student-S  24  when  the  Demo.-ratlc  Natlof^al  Convention  ^^      ^           fn  K    ,^""^^^  *"^  ^^  ^D- 

in  summer  Ctovemment  jobs  are  being  begins  if  they  are  to  be  accepted  as  conven-  "5.     »  5^    w.1?^          L^^  measure  poorly 

recruited  for  acUve  service  In  President  tin  volunteers  adjusted    children    who    have   dropped 

Johnson's     reelection     campaign      The  However,   it  raises  the  question  of  civil  out  of  school  or  who  have  failed  to  pill 

Young  Citizens  for  Johnson    he  said    in  V^J''"'''  '"'*'  f  *''"  "  *'^"^  *"  contacting  the    Selective    Servic.>    menUl   achlete- 

rnonorftfinn    n/ifh     fho    i^m'ru^^^H^    m=  ^^^  y  'iiths  who  are  serving   in   Federal  J.-bs  ment  examination 

cooperation   with    the    Democratic    Na-  that  have  be*n  expressly  auth<.rized  by  tho  All  of  the  rules  and  reimiatlon*  that 

tional  Comm  ttee.  have  distributed  liter-  civu  servic.  c.>n>m!,sion  on  the  cnd.tion  ,,overn  their  Suet  ^ndThe  iaTurfS 

ature  at  White  House  seminars  to  young  that  there  be  i-o  poiitirs  involved  in  their  ^2    II       f.     ^^"^"^^  and  the  nature  of 

men  and  women  who  have  secured  sum-  ^-n-pi  .vment  ^^^  education  programs  they  receive  wlD 

mer  Jobs  in  the  Federal  service  under  i-n-st  year  after  newspap.T  publicity  about  ^^*  ^^^  *"^  determined  by  Federal  ofQcl»l« 

civil  serrlce  authority.     Young  charged  wtute  Hou.se  attempts  uj  gain  control  over  "^  ^^^  executive  brancli 

that   those   at    the    head   of    the    drive  ^^^  fliung  of  these  summer  j'>b«,  the  civil  These  young  boys  lacking  a  sen^e  of 

openly  acknowledge  that  the  purpose  Ls  ■'^'■^'^'«   Commissi-n    stepped    in    and    took  dirt-ction  and  seekiin;  to  find  themselvei 

to  enlist  students  in  active  camDaiCTiintr  ^^""^  agencies'  authority  to  fUi  these  po«i-  are  a  p<^rfect  target  for  the  experts  of 

#       T>_     .J      .    ,  ^         active  campaigning  ^1,^^.,    unless     p<^lltlcal    considerations    were  the  fast  ripal  nnd   the  nrnn«^Tnrtft  hnm 

for  President  Johnson  after  the  conven-  barred  me  last  aeai  ana  tne  propaganda  nom. 

tion  closes    as   well   a.q   t^  apt   them    to  a,,            .           _.        w                      ^    .  If  the  f reewheelers  have  thrlce used the 

I   -*    VV^'    **    ^^''^^-^    to    get    tnem    to  AU  agencies  «rre«l  to  th.>se  terms  and  the  coUfwrp  st..Hf.nt  r^rnL-ram  for  mlitiraUndi 

start  Johnson   for   President   groups  on  authumy  wa.s  r*8tore<i  u,  them  this  year  for  ,?,1,^  »1    „V    i,      .          ^    »,^  ^'    »*    ^  , 

their  coUege  campuses  when  they  return  hiring  the  students  for  these  jobs  ^^^'^^  ^^''  Washin^'ton  spotlight,  to  whst 

to  school  in  September  .rrEvo  seminars  extremes  will  they  «o  in  the  backwater 

Democratic   spokesmen,   according   to  Not   aii   5  .x,o   are   c.,Ke.e   student,    but  :;^Z  InH r^tJ^^^ZJli^ 

Young,    have    boasted    that    they   have  many  are     it -s  co-iege  student.,  the  Young  ^isiwrs^and  a  military -type  aunospoeit 

gotten    around    the    Hatch    Act.    but    the  citizen.^  for  Johnson  are  mainly  interested  in  '^'^LI.       "^           t   fv       r^                       f  jk     ima> 

Star   columnist    properly    characterized  recruiting  for  the  forthcoming  political  cam-  J^^^  '■''  ""t  the  ticrmany  of  the  irooi 

the  conduct  of  the  administration  when  P-^'^"  ^'^^^^  P<Mltical  indoctrination  was  part 

he  stated'  "^^  students  are  brought  together  once  a  a.nrl  parcel  of  the  new  order. 

week  or  everv  2  weeks  for  s.i-caiied  White  This   is   not  an   Iron   Curtain  nstlon 

..  LIm*!!  -»l.'''^*f"""  °.      y"  ^r'^*"""'!*  """''*  '^'•"^i"^'"    though  the  meetings  are  where  it  is  Uie  nature  of  things  to  tinker 

who^^^Tnrin^PeTera      oL'^Lrhl  e  ^"^  '"  ''''  Sheraton-Park  Hot.1      Object  of  ,,.ah  the  I>olltlcal  beliefs  and  alleglSDCei 

wno  are  trying   in    Pedera.    Jobs    that   ha-.e  the  seminars  is  to  acquaint  the  students  with  r^f  itc  vfM.ntr  ru»«,ii« 

been  ezpreaaly  authorized  by  the  Civil  Serv-  the   workings  of  Government   and   the   h.pe      ^fits  >ounK  people    ^                             


igs  oi  Ltovernnient  anrt  the  hipe 
that  ».>me  i>f  them  on  gradu.Ul'n  will  chooae 
the  Federal   service   a.s  a  career 

They  have  t>een  addressed  by  Attorney  Gen- 
eral Kennedy  and  ."jevpral  other  t.>p  Oovern- 
ment  officials  and  l^resldent  Johnson  Is  sched- 
uled to  address  them  next  we«>k 


There  is  no  minister  of  propaganda 
here  and  if  w>'  are  vigilant  and  watch- 
ful, there  never  wil!  he 

Mr  President.  I  .send  to  the  desk  an 
amendment  which  is  designed  to  bar 
politics  from  the  Job  Corps  program     I 


Ice  Commlaslon  on  the  condition  that  there 
be  no  politics  Involved  In  their  employment 

Mr.  President,  the  wheelers  and  dealers 
were  not  satisfied  with  the  mere  distri- 
bution of  political  literature  at  the  sup- 

SS!^TJS'^**^^i''^!  "k"^*" '^"'*''*'"'          ^'    "^'    '^"^•^>"^    ^"«""     :''''^'*^^'^-    ^-^  ask  that  the  amendment  be  stated 

iney   coia   the   students    how  jarrange-     distributed  t.)  the  students  inviting  them  u>  The     PRESIDING     OFFICER       TTje 

mentS  could  be  made  for  them  to  attend       attend  the  DeiiKvratic  c«.nventi    n  as  volun-  „„,«„^n^«„»  „.«ii  K«  r^t„tr,^ 

4.._    _, i        »T   ^,        1     A-            .             .            -T-v,                .   ..  .1,   .          .  .  amendment  will  be  stated 

the     Democratic      National     Convention.       teers      They   we.-e   t.. id   that  special  arrange-  The  T  rri«;i  «TTvr  Pi  rpic       Tt  is  nrODOeed 

how  to  get  campaign  outfits,  and  how  to      ments  w.uld^be  made  to  houae  the  volunteers  ^^  ^^^^^  -  ^^J^^^^  ^^^^^  ^  ^^^  P   ^^ 

However,   they  were   t<)ld   they  would  have  the  following  new  section :              ^ 

to  pav  a  810  registration   fe«-  to  pay  for  the  Skc    107     (at    No  ofUcer  or  employee  of  tln 

puri-ha.se   of    an    official    campaij<n    outfit    to  executive  branch  of  the  Federal  Ooveminent 

Identify  ai;  convention  volunteers    -a  match-  shall     m.'»ke     any     inquiry     concerning    t*i 


participate  in  Democratic  rallies 

So  that  Senators  will  have  the  full 
story  on  the  third  major  endeavor  of  the 
administration   to   use   the   civil   service 


program    as    a    political    football,    I    ask       Uu?   shift   and    headband    f^r   the   girls  and   a      px.lltlcal  affiliation   ..r  beliefs  of  anv  enrolls* 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Star  article      matching   vest   and   straw    hat    f-r    the   men       or    applicant    for    enrollment    In    the   COT* 


.„  disclosures  concerning  such  ma«««  f^ 
^  ^iS  except  as  to  such  memberahlp  In 
^nSpartles  or  organization,  aa  constt- 
P°.-  bv  iT w  a  dlsqualincatlon  for  Oovern- 
l?t  Spfoyment  No  dlBcrlmlnatlon  .hall 
S^fre^id  threatened  or  promlwd  by  any 
^L!^  in  the  executive  branch  of  the  Federal 
S^nment  against  or  In  favor  of  any  en- 
O^'ffrThe  corps,  or  any  applicant  for  en- 
SSent  In  the  Corps  because  of  his  poUtlMl 
"Ktlon  or  beliefs,  except  as  may  be  specifl- 
^  authorized  or  required  by  law. 

,bl  No  officer,  employee  or  enrollee  of  the 
noms  shall  uke  any  acUve  part  In  political 
^^ement  or  In  political  campaign.,  ex- 
^  M  mav  be  provided  by  or  pursuant  to 
rtTtute  and  no  such  officer,  employee  or  en- 
rollee shiill  use  his  official  position  or  in- 
fluence for  the  purpose  of  Interfering  with  an 
election  or  affecting  the  results  thereof.  All 
»uch  persons  shall  retain  the  right  to  vote  a. 
thtv  may  choose  and  to  express.  In  their  pri- 
vate capacities,  their  opinions  on  all  political 
subjects  iir.d  candidates. 

(c)  Whenever  the  United  States  ClvU  Serv- 
ice CommlRfilon  finds  that  any  person  ha. 
violated  the  foregoing  provisions.  It  shall. 
»fter  giving  due  notice  and  opportunity  for 
explanation  to  the  officer  or  employee  or  en- 
rollee concerned,  certify  the  facts  to  the  Di- 
rector with  specific  Instructions  as  to  dlKl- 
pllne  or  dismissal  or  other  corrective  action.. 

Reder.lgnate  section  107  as  section  108. 
Mr..  PROUTY.  Mr.  President,  the 
amendment  would  forbid  any  officer  or 
employee  of  the  executive  branch  from 
making  any  inquiry  concerning  the  po- 
UUcal  affiliation  or  beliefs  of  any  enrollee 
or  applicant  for  enrollment  in  the  corps. 
It  would  forbid  discrimination  against 
or  In  favor  of  any  enrollee  or  prospective 
enrollee  because  of  his  political  affiliation 
or  beliefs. 

It  would  prevent  any  officer  or  em- 
ployee or  enrollee  of  the  corps  from  tak- 
ing any  active  part  irl  political  manage- 
ment or  political  campaigns,  while  at 
the  same  time  preserving  their  right  to 
vole  and  to  express,  in  their  private  ca- 
pacities, their  opinions  on  sill  political 
subjects  and  candidates. 

The  amendment  is  aimed  at  the  three 
specific  types  of  abuses  we  have  seen  In 
the  civil  service  summer  Job  program. 

If  it  is  adopted,  the  administration  will 
not  be  free  to  select  enrollees  on  a  po- 
litical basis  as  they  attempted  to  do  In 
the  summer  job  situation. 

If  tho  amendment  is  adopted,  there 
»111  be  no  political  indoctrination,  no  In- 
formation dispensed  in  the  camps  about 
campaign  outfits  and  political  party 
rallies. 

We  like  to  say  with  respect  to  political 
Indoctrination  that  "It  can't  happen 
here"  but  It  has  happened  within  the  last 
year  and  it  will  happen  again  unless  the 
Congress  acts  to  prevent  politics  from 
entering  the  gates  of  the  Job  Corps 
camps. 

The  Germans  had  a  word  for  camps 
where  thought  control  was  employed, 
and  the  word  was  not  conservation. 

Let  us  ever  be  on  the  lookout  for  those 
who  would  stain  wholesome  education 
and  training  with  their  political  hue  of 
propaganda. 

Let  us  keep  politics  In  the  public  arena 
and  out  of  the  Job  Corps. 
Let  us  adopt  the  pending  amendment. 
Mr.  LAUSCHE.    Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 
Mr  PROUTY.    I  yield. 
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Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Do  I  correctly  under- 
stand that  the  substance  of  the  amend- 
ment submitted  by  the  Senator  from 
Vermont  contemplates  the  complete 
elimination  of  any  political  considera- 
tion In  the  hiring,  directing,  and  other- 
wise handling  of  enrollees  in  the  Job 
Corps  plan? 

Mr.  PROUTY.    The  Senator  Is  correct. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.    No  questions  will  be 

permitted  to  be  asked  concerning  one's 

political  affiliations,  except  those  that 

now  pertain  to  existing  law? 

Mr.  PROUTY.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  And  no  discrimina- 
tory practice  will  be  allowed  against  an 
enrollee  on  the  basis  of  political  affilia- 
tion? 

Mr.  PROUTY.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  the  purpose  of  pro- 
posing a  unanimous  consent  agreement. 
Mr.  PROUTY.  I  yield. 
Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  amendment 
submitted  by  the  Senator  from  New 
York  [Mr.  Javits]  be  included  in  the 
previous  consent  agreement,  and  that  he 
be  allowed  1^2  hours  under  the  agree- 
ment, 45  minutes  to  a  side? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and 
it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  McNAMARA.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  PROUTY.    I  yield. 
Mr.  McNAMARA.    I  thank  the  Sena- 
tor from  Vermont  for  yielding. 

Without  agreeing  to  all  of  the  allega- 
tions made  by  the  Senator  in  his  re- 
marks, I  agree  to  his  objectives  with  re- 
gard to  the  bill.  I  am  sure  the  intent 
of  the  amendment  would  have  been  car- 
ried out  in  any  case.  However,  if  the 
Senator  believes  this  should  be  spelled 
out  in  the  bill,  on  behalf  of  the  com- 
mittee that  has  been  handling  this  legis- 
lation, I  shall  be  pleased  to  accept  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  I  am  very  grateful  to 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Michi- 
gan. 

Mr.  McNAMARA.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  Senate  agree  to  the 
amendment  submitted  by  the  Senator 
from  Vermont  [Mr.  Prouty]. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Vermont. 
The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 
Mr.  SMATHERS.  Mr.  President,  I 
send  to  the  desk  an  amendment  and  ask 
that  it  be  stated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Florida 
will  be  stated. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  On  page  53, 
between  lines  11  and  12.  it  is  proposed 
to  Insert  a  new  section,  as  follows: 

REQUIREMENT    FOR   STATE    APPROVAL    OF    CONSER- 
VATION  CAMPS    AND    TRAINING    TENTERS 

Swc.  108.  In  carrying  out  the  provisions  of 
Part  A  of  this  title  no  conservation  camp, 
training  center,  or  other  similar  facility  de- 
signed to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  Act, 
shall  be  established  within  a  State  unless  a 
plan  setting  forth  such  proposed  establish- 
ment has  been  submitted  to  the  Governor  of 
the  State  and  such  plan  has  not  been  dis- 


approved  by 
submission. 
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him   within  30   days   of   such 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Florida. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  understand  that 
the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Florida  is  the  amendment  that  applies 
to  the  youth  camps.    Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. I  had  thought  that  I  would  wait 
until  tomorrow  to  make  a  statement,  but 
I  shall  make  it  now.  The  amendment 
merely  provides  that  no  youth  camps 
shall  be  established  in  any  State  with- 
out the  consent  of  the  Governor  of  that 
State.  The  amendment  would  specifi- 
cally give  the  Governor  30  days  after  he 
had  been  notified  that  there  would  be 
a  youth  camp  established  in  the  State 
in  which  he  could  veto  it.  He  could  say, 
"We  do  not  want  such  a  youth  camp  in 
our  State." 

The  amendment  would  give  each  State 
some  privilege  with  respect  to  the  deter- 
mination as  to  whether  or  not  that  State 
wishes  a  youth  camp  of  the  nature  pro- 
posed in  its  State. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  I  am  happy  to  yield. 
Mr.  HUMPHREY.  The  Senator  in 
charge  of  the  bill,  the  chairman  of  the 
committee,  the  Senator  from  Michigan 
[Mr.  McNamara],  indicated  a  few  mo- 
ments ago  that,  while  the  amendment 
had  some  limitations  in  terms  of  what 
he  thought  was  the  better  way  to  oper- 
ate under  the  bill,  it  was  at  least  livable. 
Since  there  are  other  amendments  that 
will  be  taken  up  tomorrow,  which  is 
somewhat  of  a  change  of  signals,  I  might 
say  to  the  Senator  from  Florida  that, 
since  I  am  interested  in  the  Senator's 
amendment  and  have  discussed  "it  with 
him,  we  might  inquire  of  the  Senator  in 
charge  of  the  bill  as  to  whether  he  is 
willing  to  accept  the  amendment  tipnight 
as  a  measure  of  further  progress  on  the 
bill,  so  that  we  can  proceed  with  certain 
other  amendments  tomorrow. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  I  shall  be  happy  to 
accept  the  suggestion  of  the  distingiiished 
whip.  I  ask  the  Senator  in  charge  of 
the  bill  whether  or  not  he  would  be  will- 
ing to  accept  my  amendment. 

Mr.  McNAMARA.    If  the  Senator  will 

yield 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  I  yield. 
Mr.  McNAMARA.  My  position,  as 
enunciated  by  the  majority  whip,  indi- 
cates that  I  have  some  reluctance  to  do 
so,  but  upon  the  recommendation  of  the 
leadership  I  would  be  prepared  to  accept 
the  amendment  for  the  committee. 

Mr.  President,  I  move  the  adoption  of 
the  amendment  of  the  Senator  frc«n 
Florida. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does  the 
Senator  from  Florida  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  his  time? 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time. 

Mr.  McNAMARA.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
having  been  yielded  back,  the  question 
is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Florida  to  the  committee 
amendment. 


CUKI  ATTC 
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My  ft 


The  amendment  to  the  amendment 
was  agreed  to^ 

Mr.  BREWSTER  obtained  the  floor 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  jrleld  to  me  for  a  question' 

Mr.  BREWSTER      I  yield 

Mr.  HUMPHREY  For  the  Informa- 
tion of  the  Senate,  does  the  Senator  ex- 
pect that  following  the  action  which  he 
will  seek  now  on  the  bill  there  will  be 
yea-and-nay  votes  on  amendments  to- 
night? 

Mr.  TOWER.  I  am  trying  to  deter- 
mine whether  any  Senator  on  our  side 
wishes  to  vote  tonight  on  an  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  Mr  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BREWSTER.     I  yield. 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  I  believe  my  amend- 
ment Is  next  In  line  to  be  called  up  I 
would  prefer  to  have  It  dealt  with  to- 
morrow. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY  That  is  the  un- 
derstanding that  we  had  with  the  Sena- 
tor from  New  York. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  ■' 

Mr.  BREWSTER.     I  yield 


REPEAL  OP  DISTRICT  OP  COLUMBIA 
CREDIT  UNIONS  ACT 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  con.sent  that  the  pending 
business  be  temporarily  laid  aside,  and 
that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the  consid- 
eration of  Calendar  No  1112.  the  bill 
H  R  8313         ' 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  bill 
wlU  be  stated  by  title 

The  LwiSLATrvE  Clerk.  A  bill  'HR 
8313)  to  repeal  the  District  of  Columbia 
Credit  Unions  Act.  to  convert  credit 
unions  incorporated  under  the  provisions 
of  the  act  to  Federal  credit  unions,  and 
for  other  purposes 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  bin? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill,  which  was 
ordered  to  a  third  reading,  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  Mr  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  pr.ntod 
in  the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  re- 
port (No.  1176).  explaining  the  purposes 
of  the  bUl. 

•  There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record 
as  follows: 

The  Commltte*  on  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, to  whom  was  refprred  the  bill  i  H  R 
8313)  to  repeal  the  District  of  Columbia 
Credit  Unlona  Act.  to  convert  credit  unl  ms 
Incorporated  under  the  provl.s!on.=;  of  the 
act  to  Federal  credit  unl"n.=  .  and  for  other 
purpo«e«,  after  full  consldfrntlon.  repx^r' 
favorably  thereon  without  amendment  and 
recommend  that  the  bill  do  {>aas 

The  purpose  of  this  bUl  1«  to  repeal  the 
District  of  Columbia  Credit  Unions  Act,  and 
permit  District  of  Columbia  chartered  credl' 
unloiu  Incorporated  under  the  provlslon.s 
of  that  act  to  be  chartered  under  the  provi- 
sions of  the  Federal  Credit  Union  Act 

Existing  law  provides  that  credit  unions 
may  receive  charters  from  the  State  In  which 
they  are  located.  Including  the  DUtrlct  of 
Columbia,   or   under    the   provisions   of    the 


Pederal   Credit   Union    Act    as   amended    i  12 
use    17511 

There  are  prf-tently  In  the  Dl.^trlct  of  Co- 
lumbia 17f>  credit  unions  chartered  under 
the  Federal  act  and  16  credit  unions  char- 
tered under  the  Dlstri't  act  However,  till 
such  credit  unions  .ire  sufjervl.ned  by  the 
Dlre<-tnr  nf  the  Bure;iu  of  Federal  Credit 
Unums  pursuant  to  privlsluns  of  the  Fed- 
eral Credit  Union  Act  Ait  lmp<^)rtant  func- 
tl<-n  of  this  Federal  supervision  Is  the  audit- 
ing '  f  the  iiccou.'ita  of  the  varlou.s  credit 
uuu  .-iS  by  the  Bureau  uf  Federil  fredlt  Ui  - 
li<no  In  addltlun  t.i  .-upervlsli)!!  bv  the 
Dlrect...r  of  Federal  Credit  Unlon.s.  the  Ifi 
DUtrlct-chartered  credit  unl  ):is  ire  al.'^o 
subject  to  regulation  atid  s>i;>«t,  isicn  by  the 
DUtrlct  of  Columbia  Commissioner?  who 
are  authorized  under  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia Credit  Unlon.s  Act  to  appfive  organUa- 
tlon  certificates.  U'  8ii.sf>end  or  revoke 
licenses,  and  approve  bylaws  A',  i.  the 
names  of  the  board  of  direct,  rs,  credit  ci.m- 
mittee.  and  supervisory  committee  of  D1-- 
'rlct  credit  unions  must  be  filed  with  the 
B<>ard  of  Commls.'loncrs  pursuant  to  the 
District  act 

The  enactment  of  H  K  tcilj  will  convert 
all  District  of  Columbia  rredlt  unions  under 
the  sole  Jurisdiction  of  the  Federal  C-edIt 
Union  .\ct  and  will  remove  the  duplicity  nf 
regulation  that  now  exl.tts  with  regard  to 
District  of  C<ilumb!-i  credit  unions,  thereh;. 
promoting  lncre:^sed  efTlclenrv  inrt  uni- 
formity   In    their   regrvilitlon 

M  )re<  ver  this  transfpr  of  functions  to  thp 
Federal  agencv  appears  desirable  for  other 
reasons  as  well  The  District  of  Columbu 
Credit  I'nlo-  5  Act  wu.s  approved  In  1932.  ap- 
proxlm.ite  y  2  years  before  the  Federal  Credit 
Union  .^ct  was  passed  and  since  that  dtite 
vlrtuallv  no  chani^es  have  been  made  to  bring 
the  oper.itlon  of  the  credit  unions  chiirterefl 
bv  the  District  Into  line  with  more  modern 
practices  As  recently  as  1959  h.-wever.  the 
Federal  Credit  Union  Act  was  rtn^ende<l  and 
mo<lernl/ed  In  several  Important  respects 
For  example,  these  nmendments  permit 
credit  unions  chartered  under  the  Federal  act 
to  establish  loan  ofTlces  iind  to  allow  single 
sl(?nature  loins  up  to  $750  Also,  the  boards 
of  directors  'if  such  credit  unions  may  now 
declare  dividends  either  semiannually  or  an- 
nually Prior  'o  1959  only  annual  dividends 
were  authorizt-d  In  contrast  to  these  prac- 
tices, under  the  D.strlct  r-t  Columbl.i  Credit 
Unions  Act  unsectired  Ic.^n.';  .ire  permitted 
only  up  to  a  limit  of  f3oO.  a;,d  the  members 
must  still  approve  any  dividend  rate  as  rec- 
ommended by  the  board  of  directors  Also 
such  dividends  are  .luthorlzed  only  on  an 
annual  basis  Thus  the  provisions  of  H  R 
8313  would  enable  the  16  credit  unltms  pres- 
ently ch.irtere<1  under  th.e  obsolete  District  of 
Columbia  act  to  oper.ite  (n  a  compar.ible 
basis  with  the  other  159  local  credit  unions 
wlt^l  whom  thev  must  comfiete 

Still  a  further  consideration  of  prime  Im- 
portance Is  the  fact  that  If  any  Federal  Ciov- 
ernment  agency  whose  credit  vmlon  Is  char- 
tered by  the  District  of  Columbia  should 
move  from  the  District  for  any  re.ison  Its 
credit  union  would  become  nonfunctional 
It  would  n.it  be  permitted  to  operate  as  a 
credit  union  outside  of  the  District  nor  could 
It  convert  to  either  a  State  or  a  Federal 
charter  due  to  the  lack  of  a  conversion  pro- 
vlsl'jn  In  the  code  F*urthermore  such  a 
credit  union  could  not  llciuld  I'e  as  a  District 
of  Columbia  chartered  organization  for  the 
purpose  of  recharterlng  except  under  the 
corporate  liquidation  laws,  which  many 
smaller  credit  unions  could   not  afford 

On  January  22.  1964,  the  Subcommittee 
on  Business  and  Commerce  held  a  public 
hearing  on  S  2055,  a  bill  Identical  to  H  R 
8313  Representatives  from  the  Board  of 
Commissioners  of  the  District  of  Columbia, 
the  District  of  Columbia  Credit  Union 
League,  and  the  Agricultural  Employee* 
Credit   Union    for   the   District   of   Columbia 


appeared  and  testified  In  luppcrt  at 
legislation.  The  committee  was  also 
by  the  AsslsUnt  Secretary  for  the  Ijmmm 
ment  of  Health,  Education,  and  WeUu*" 
that  Department's  approval  of  the  bULTvl 
committee  received  no  oppoeltlon  to  th«iSl 
enactment  ^^* 

RENEWAL  OP  AMERICAN  LEOlOJf 
MEDAL  PATENT  NUMBER 

Mr  MANSFIEIX)  Mr.  President  I 
a.'^k  urianlmnus  consent  that  the  Senate 
procet'd  to  the  consideration  of  Calendar 
No    1129.  ^^ 

The  PRESIDING  OPTICER.  The  bill 
will  t)e  stated  by  title. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  A  bill  (HR. 
9833 »  grantiriK  a  renewal  of  patent  No 
D-1 62.975,  relating  to  a  medal  of  the 
American  Ivrqlnn 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  la  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Montana? 

There  being  no  objection  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  con-sider  the  bill  which  was 
ordered  to  a  third  reading  read  the  third 
time,  and  pas-sed  , 

Mr  MAN'SFIEIX)  Mr.  President,  I 
a.sk  unanimou.s  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Re<  ORD  an  excerpt  from  the  re- 
port No  1194>,  explaining  the  purpoMi 
of  the  bill 

Thert-  being  no  objection,  the  excwpt 
was  ordt-rcd  to  be  printed  in  the  Ricqu, 
a.s  follows: 

puaeosE 

The  purp<i«e  of  H  R  9833  Is  to  grant  a  14- 
year  renewHl  of  the  design  patent  No,  &- 
1''.2  975.  i.ssue<l  April  17,  1951.  the  same  bdnf 
the  patent  of  the  design  of  the  Amerleaa 
Ix»glon's  .School  Award  Medal 

STATHMENT 

The  Hou.se  of  Representatives  report  »• 
fleets  the  following 

The  American  Legion  Is  a  nonptriltleal. 
civilian  organization  originally  chartered  by 
the  act  of  Congress  of  September  18.  1919  (41 
•sr^it  284  3»)  use  41^1  i .  Since  1921  tht 
l.,eglon  has  conducted  a  school  award  pro- 
gram involving  the  annual  award  of  mcdali 
to  grammar  school  graduates  who  ezempUfr 
the  qualities  of  coxirage.  honor,  aerrlot. 
leadership,  scholarship  and,  recenUy,  patrto- 
tl.sm.  In  1951  the  US  Patent  Office  lirosd 
the  design  patent  whose  renewal  Is  the  lub- 
]»vt  of  this  bill  for  the  design  of  the  madil 
being  awardetl  by  the  American  Legion  In 
conner-tlon  with  Its  school  award  program. 
In  the  sjime  vear  'the  Patent  Office  l«n«d 
patent  No  D-lfll  955.  relating  to  a  ptaqw 
used  in  connection  with  the  American  UgH« 
school  award  program  The  renewal  rf  thli 
design  p.itent  Is  the  subject  of  a  companlot 
bill,  H  R  9834  Both  such  design  pattnti 
will  expire  next  year,  and  there  Is  no  way, 
short  of  an  act  of  Congress,  by  which  tbtj 
can  be  extended  or  renewed 

Consistent  committee  practice  In  r»e«nt 
years  has  been  to  recommend  the  granttni 
(  f  renewals  of  deslcn  patents  of  embl«ni 
badxes.  etc  ,  of  p.itrlotlc  corporatlona,  M- 
Daughters  of  the  Confederacy  (PubUc  U» 
213.  88th  Cong  ).  American  L*g!on.  Soni  « 
♦he  American  Legion,  and  American  ^^^ 
Auxiliary  (Public  I.Aws  439.  437.  and  4IB. 
respectively.  87th  Cong  » 

As  Indicated  by  the  paragraph  abov*.  » 
has  been  the  consistent  practice  to  '*M^ 
mend  the  granting  of  renewals  of  dW 
patents  of  emblems,  badges,  etc  .  of  P»W^ 
organizations,  and  this  committee  hai  «»■ 
curred  In  that  practice  The  commltt**^ 
lleves  It  to  be  of  great  value  to  these  I**"?T 
oriranlzatlons  to  be  able  to  n^^'^^J^^^ 
emblems,   plaques,   and   badges  wltbou*  w" 
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rf  tbelr  being  used  by  other  pe»oM 
^jf«»!tlon8  upon  the  expiration  of  the 
'•••^i  to  the  public  interaat  that,  aa 
f^  th«  orKanlzatlons  eUat.  their  b«lgee 
*fIblS«Tmaln  a  part  of  the  particular 


lUon      In  view  of  all  of  the  forego- 
(  oomi 
,^Tat"the"bUr.'"H.R.  9833.  be  conald- 


"^Simmee  concur.  In  the  acUon  of 
*o,,«rof    RepresenUtlvee    and    recom- 


•frtS^'^hereto  and  made  a  part  hereof 
t^xMr  of  the  national  Judge  advocate 
i*?,  /SSrlcan  Legion  to  John  8.  Meani, 
iSlaidlrector,  National  Legislative  Com- 
"T!^  of  the  American  Legion,  and  the 
USTof  the  Department  of  Conunerce  ap- 
jjjng  the  legislation. 

_-jgWAL    OF    AMERICAN    LEGION 
PLAQUE  PATENT  NUMBER 

llr  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ok  unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
jjoeeed  to  the  consideration  of  Calendar 

""lii^PRESIDING  OFFICER.     The  bill 
rtlbestotedbytltle^ 

The  LiGisLATivE  Clerk.  A  bUl  (H.R. 
ag34)  granting  a  renewal  of  patent  No. 
D-161.955.  relating  to  a  plaque  of  the 
American  Legion.  

•nie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Montana?  .      _,       * 

-mere  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill,  which  waa 
ordered  to  a  third  reading,  read  the  third 
Ume,  and  passed. 

Mr  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
uk  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
In  the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  re- 
port (No  1195».  explaining  the  purposes 
of  the  bill.  ^^  ^ 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
fas  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 

u  tollows : 

puaPOSE  .^ 

The  purpose  of  H  R.  9834  la  to  grant  a  14- 
jmi  renewal  of  the  design  patent  No.  D- 
161,9M.  issued  February  13.  1951.  the  same 
being  the  patent  of  the  design  of  the  Amer- 
ican Legion's  School  Award  Plaque. 

8TATKMKNT 

The  House  of  Representatives  report  re- 
sects the  following: 

The   American    Legion    Is    a    nonpolltlcal, 
tlTlUan  organization,  originally  chartered  by 
th«  set  of  Congress  of  September  16.  1919  (81 
8Ut  284;  36  U.SC.  41-51).     Since   1921  the 
Lejlon  has   conducted   a  school   award  pro- 
pam  InvoUlng  the  annual  award  of  medals 
to  grammar  scho<il  graduates  who  exemplify 
the  qualities  of  courage,  honor,  service,  lead- 
enhlp,  scholarship  and.  recently,  patriotism. 
The  School  Award  Plaque  Is  awarded  to  the 
educational    Institutions    at   which    the   re- 
cipients of  the  School   Award  Medals  were 
trained.    The  plaque  Is  of  such  design  that 
It  permits    the    engraving    thereon    of    the 
tames  of  14  awardees  of  the  School  Award 
Medal.    In  1951  the  U.S.  Patent  Office  Issued 
design  patent  No.  D-iei.96S,  whose  renewal 
a  the  subject  of  this  bill,  for  the  design  of  a 
plaque.    In  the  same  year  the  Patent  Office 
l«ue<l  patent  No.  I>-ie2,975,  relating  to  the 
School  Award  Medal,   whose  renewal  Is  the 
robject  of  a  companion  bill,  H.R.  9833.    Both 
roeh  design    patents    will   expire   next   year 
ind  there  Is  no  way.  short  Of  an  act  of  Con- 
P««,  by  which    they   can    be   extended    or 
renewed. 

Oonslstent  committee  practice  in  recent 
l^ut  haa  been  to  reconunend  the  granting  of 
rmewals  of  design  patents  of  emblems. 
^"tgrn.  etc  ,  of  patriotic  corporations;  e.g., 
DMJgbters  of  the  Confederacy   (Public  Law 


218.  SBth  Cong.),  American  Legion.  Sons  of 
the'  American  Lieglon.  and  American  Legion 
Auxiliary  (Public  Laws  439,  437,  and  438. 
reapeetively.  87th  Cong.) . 

Ab  indicated  by  the  paragraph  above,  It 
has  been  the  consistent  practice  to  recom- 
mend the  granting  of  renewals  of  design 
patents  of  emblems,  badges,  etc.,  of  patri- 
otic organlMitlona,  and  this  committee  has 
concurred  In  that  practice.  The  committee 
believes  it  to  be  of  great  value  to  these 
patriotic  organizations  to  be  able  to  main- 
tain their  emblems,  plaques,  and  badges 
without  the  fear  of  their  being  used  by  other 
persons  or  organizations  upon  the  expira- 
tion of  the  patent.  It  Is  to  the  public  In- 
terest that,  as  long  as  the  organizations  exist 
their  badges  and  emblems  remain  a  part  of 
the  partlcxilar  organization.  In  view  of  all 
of  the  foregoing,  the  committee  concurs  in 
the  action  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
and  recommends  that  the  bill,  H.R.  9834,  be 
considered  favorably. 

Attached  hereto  and  made  a  part  hereof 
la  the  letter  of  the  national  Judge  advocate 
of  the  American  Legion  to  John  S.  Mears, 
assistant  director.  National  Legislative  Com- 
mission of  the  American  Legion,  and  the 
repcH-t  of  the  Department  of  Commerce  ap- 
proving the  legislation. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
thank  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Maryland  for  his  usual  and  unfailing 
consideration. 


ECONOMIC  OPPORTUNITY  ACT  OF 
1964 
The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (S.  2642)  to  mobilize  the 
human  and  financial  resources  of  the 
Nation  to  combat  poverty  in  the  United 

Mr.  BREWSTER.  Mr.  President,  I 
have  an  amendment  at  the  desk  which  I 
ask  to  have  stated .  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Mary- 
land will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  read 
the  amendment. 

Mr.  BREWSTER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  reading 
of  the  amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows : 

On  page  82,  line  14.  before  "this  title", 
Insert  "parts  A  and  B  of". 

On  page  88,  line  3,  before  "this  title". 
Insert  "parts  A  and  B  of". 

On  page  88,  line  5,  before  "this  title", 
Insert  "parts  A  and  B  of". 

On  page  88,  between  lines  13  and  14,  Insert 
the  following: 

"PAST    D INDEMNTTT    PAYMENTS    TO    DAERY 

FARMERS 

"Sac.  331.  (a)  The  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
Is  authorlaed  and  directed  to  make  Indemnity 
payments,  at  a  rate  not  less  than  the  support 
price  for  mUk  and  dairy  products,  to  dairy 
farmers  who,  as  a  result  of  any  standard  es- 
tablished by  Miy  Federal  agency  or  agency  of 
the  District  of  Columbia,  have  been  directed 
between  January  1.  1964.  and  June  30,  1968, 
to  remove  their  milk  from  any  commercial 
market  because  It  contained  residues  of 
chemicals  registered  and  approved  for  use 
by  the  Federal  Government.  Such  Indemnity 
paymenU  shall  continue  to  each  dairy  farmer 
until  he  haa  been  reinstated  and  Is  again 
allowed  to  dispose  of  his  milk  on  commercial 

markets.  ^  ^    w 

"(b)  There  Is  hereby  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated such  sums  as  may  be  necessary 
to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  section." 


Mr.  BREWSTER.  Mr.  President,  this 
amendment  would  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  to  make  Indemnity 
payments  to  dedry  farmers  who  have 
been  forced  to  remove  their  milk  from 
the  commerclsd  market  because  It  con- 
tained certain  chemical  residues  that 
have  heretofore  been  recwnmended  and 
authorized  for  use  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. 

This  is  the  present  situation.  Over  a 
period  of  several  years  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  has  recommended  to  farm- 
ers that  they  use  Heptachlor  and  Dleldrin 
to  control  the  alfalfa  weevil  In  alfalfa 
that  is  being  produced  to  make  hay  to 
feed  livestock,  particularly  dairy  cattle. 
Over  a  period  of  many  years  cattle  agents 
all  over  the  country  instructed  our  farm- 
ers on  the  use  of  this  pesticide.  Fields 
were  sprayed  In  the  spring,  again  In  the 
summer,  and  more  recently — even  in  the 
fall.  Heptachlor  in  a  granular  form  was 
spread  over  the  fields  of  Maryland,  Vir- 
ginia, and  other  fanning  States  across 
the  Nation  in  an  attempt  to  centred  this 
pest. 

Now  what  has  happened?    The  Pood 
and  Drug  Administration  has  developed 
a  more  accurate  test  which  they  use  on 
milk,   and  they  have  determined  that 
there  is  a  residue  of  this  chemical  in 
milk.    Therefore    the    Department    of 
Public  Health  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
has  required  farmers  in  Virginia   and 
Maryland    where    the    residue    of   this 
chemical  has  been  fovmd  In  milk  to  dis- 
continue the  sale  of  their  milk  products 
to  the  District,  and  they  have  caused 
a  very  substantial  number  of  farmers  to 
dump  their  milk  products  on  the  groxmd. 
This  has  caused  a  very  serious  loss  to 
the  producers,  but  this  may  well  be  only 
the  start.    This  chemical  has  been  used, 
and  is  being  used,  with  the  very  definite 
recommendation  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture,  all  over  the  United  States. 
As  of  this  time  we  do  not  know  the  ex- 
tent of  the  contamination.     The  pro- 
ducers, in  all  good  faith,  have  used  the 
chemical,  produced  their  crops,  and  fed 
them  to  their  livestock,  and  now  another 
branch  of  the  Federal  Government  comes 
hard  on  the  heels  of  the  recommendation 
of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  and 
says,   "You  carmot  market  your  crop. 
You  must  dispose  of  it.    Dump  it  out  on 
the  ground.    It  is  not  fit  for  human  con- 
sumption."   The  apparent  unfairness  of 
this  situation  requires  the  attention  of 
this  Congress. 

I  have  taken  the  opportunity  to  offer 
this  amendment  as  an  amendment  to 
the  antipoverty  bill  since  time  is  of  the 
essence.  The  antipoverty  bill  is  aimed, 
among  other  things,  at  helping  the  small 
farmers.  There  are  small  farmers  all 
over  my  State,  and  all  over  the  Nation, 
who  will  suffer  great  economic  loss  if 
they  are  prevented  from  marketing  their 
crops  because  of  this  new  regulation, 
only  the  beginning  of  which  we  now 
perceive  in  the  District  of  Columbia.  We 
recognize  the  disastrous  effect  it  is  having 
on  tens,  and  probably  hundreds  of  farm- 
ers who  attempt  to  market  their  prod- 
ucts in  the  Nation's  Capital.  We  «n 
readUy  imagine  the  predicament  that 
wUl  face  the  cattle  industry  and  related 
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livestock  Industries  In  which  "contami- 
nated" hay  Is  being  fed  to  livestock. 

I  therefore  ask  Senators  to  consider 
favorably  the  amendment  I  have  oftered. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sult that  a  letter  I  received,  under  date 
of  July  21.  from  the  president  of  the 
Maryland  and  Virginia  Milk  Producers" 
Association.  Inc..  be  included  at  this 
point  in  the  Ricoro. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
«ras  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Ricord, 
as  follows: 

Mabtlano  MiD  Virginia  Milk 

Produces^  Assocwtion.  Inc  . 

July  21.  1964 
Hon.  Danizl  B.  Brzwstxh. 
U.S.  Senate, 
Waahinffton,  DC.  - 

Dms  Sbhatos:  I  am  writing  to  you  In  my 
capacity  aa  president  of  Maryland  and  Vir- 
ginia Milk  Producers  Aasoclatlon.  and  at  the 
■uggMtlon  of  many  of  our  Maryland  direc- 
tors who  have  spoken  to  you  regarding  the 
pesticides  residue  problem,  to  urge  you  to  In- 
troduce the  attached  amendment  to  the 
■^  President's  antlpoverty  bill,  which  is  so  ur- 
gently needed  by  so  many  of  our  dairy  farmer 
members  In  the  State  of  Maryland. 

I  know  you  are  fully  aware  of  the  poverty 
conditions  which  have  been  created  for  the 
dairy  farmers  of  Maryland  by  the  sudden  ex- 
clualon  at  their  mlllc  from  the  District  of 
Columbia  because  same  contains  only  the 
slightest  poeelble  trace  of  pesticides  residue, 
and  I  know  you  are  aware  of  the  fact  that 
such  pesticides  were  used  by  our  Maryland 
farmers  only  after  same  were  highly  recom- 
mended and  prescribed  for  use  by  the  U  S 
Government.  The  result  for  these  excluded 
farmers  has  been  that  they  must  continue 
to  dump  all  of  their  milk  production  at  the 
farms,  and  without  any  advance  warning  at 
all  they  have  been  completely  deprived  of 
their  Income  and  livelihoods. 

I  understand  that  one  of  our  Maryland 
farmer-members  actually  spoke  to  President 
Johnson  during  his  recent  tour  of  poverty 
stricken  areas  In  Maryland,  and  gained  the 
Impression  that  the  new  antlpoverty  proiram 
would  make  some  provision  for  the  effective 
relief  of  these  disastrous  conditions  In  a 
later  letter  written  to  one  of  our  poverty 
threatened  members  by  the  Department  of 
Health.  Iducatlor;.  and  Welfare  on  behalf 
of  Pre^dent  Johnson,  It  was  sUted 

"The  President  has  asked  ua  to  thank  you 
for  your  recent  letter  to  him  and  to  assure 
you  of  his  concern  with  the  problems  faced 
by  the  farmers  of  our  country  A  major  Item 
in  the  President's  antlpoverty  program  would 
make  available  Federal  grants  to  improve 
many  small  farms  and  thereby  stimulate  h 
permanent  Increase  In  Income  for  many 
farmers. 

"The  President  Is  aware  of  the  hardship 
that  has  been  Imposed  upon  some  dalrv 
farmers  In  Maryland  by  the  recent  discovery 
of  traces  of  pesticides  In  milk  making  the 
milk  unmarkeUble  It  Is  certainly  t.i  be 
hoped  that  the  situation  can  be  quickly  rem- 
edied, and  we  understand  ^^hat  the  local 
health  offlclals  are  m-klni?  every  effort  to 
clear  up  this  problem  and  to  prevent  Its 
reoccurrence  by   various  control   methixls 

"Whatever  the  necessary  steps  are  I  do 
know  that  all  aKenclcs  which  hiivc  any  con- 
cern with  this  sltuatliin  ire  making  everv 
effort  to  find  the  sohitlon  as  qulrklv  as  pos- 
sible. Thank  you  for  writing  to  the  Presi- 
dent to  express  your  concern   " 

A  copy  of  this  letter  aloni?  with  .i  copv 
of  a  letter  recently  written  on  this  subject 
by  our  General  Manager  Mr  Click,  are  at- 
tached for  your  Information 

Unfortunately  however,  the  antlpoverty 
bill  as  reported  to  the  Senate  does  not  cover 
this  specific  problem  while  as  indicated.  It 
was  apparently  the  Intention  of  the  admin- 
istration that  It  should 


Consequently  we  strenuously  request  that 
yuu  be  good  enough  to  make  every  effort  on 
the  floor  of  the  Senate  to  gain  adoption  of 
the  attached  amendment  to  the  antlpoverty 
bill.  Under  present  conditions  It  is  esti- 
mated that  thf  U'tal  cirtit  of  this  indf-mnlly 
program  for  the  local  area  i  Maryland,  Vir- 
ginia. Pennsylvania,  and  West  Virginia) 
would  not  exceed  during  the  period  February 
1964  through  June  li<65.  the  sum  ^■t  approxi- 
mately fi.'^OW.  and  it  Is  Intendetl  merely 
as  a  stop-Kap  program  to  alleviate  the  pre- 
vailing p<jver'.y  conditions  until  an  efft^ctlve 
program  of  research  and  testing  can  bo  es- 
tablished to  eliminate  the  residue  problem 
permanently 

Please  be  assured  of  the  deepest  pxisslble 
appreciation  of  our  membership  for  your 
vigorous  support  in  this  very  serious  matter 

With  kindest  ren.ird^-    I  am, 
Sincerely, 

Edward  C   Norm.an. 

President 

Mr  BREWSTER  Mr  President.  I  ask 
unanlmou-s  con.sciit  that  a  summary  of 
the  situation,  also  preparrd  by  the  sec- 
retary-treasurt-r  of  the  Maryland  and 
Virginia  Milk  Producer.s'  Association,  be 
included  at  thi.s  point  in  the  Record. 

There  beln«  no  objection,  the  sum- 
mary was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  follows. 

St  MMARY 

This  refers  to  the  dlsii-strous  situation  of 
dairy  farmers  being  deprived  of  a  livelihood 
due  to  the  current  pesticide  problem,  which 
principally  invol-.es  Heptachl.T  and  i:)leUlrln 

On  behalf  of  your  con.stituents  In  the  dairy 
business  who  are  members  of  our  organiza- 
tion we  appeal  to  you  for  help  We  urge  that 
the  District  of  Columbia  Dt-partmenl  of  Pub- 
lic Health  discontinue  It*  present  policy. 
We  urge  that  this  Department  adopt  the 
prognun  for  pesticide  control  of  the  SUite  of 
Maryland  and  the  S'ate  of  Virginia,  which 
are  synonymous  Under  regul.itlon  and  law 
this  can  be  done  with  approval  of  the  Food 
and  Drug  Administration 

As  you  know,  the  U  S  Department  of  Ag- 
riculture for  the  past  several  years  has  been 
recommending  the  u.se  of  the.se  pesticides 
throughout  the  .State  of  Maryland  and  other 
areas  of  this  milk  shed  for  the  control  of 
alfalfa  weevil.  It  was  apparently  felt  by  this 
Department  that  there  wo<ild  not  be  enough 
residual  effect  from  using  feeds  produced 
after  treatment  with  chlorinated  hydro- 
carbon pesticides  to  contaminate  milk  from 
the  fat  of  the  animals 

The  Food  and  Drug  Administration  has 
developed  a  new  testing  method  which  Is 
10  times  more  sensitive  than  tests  that  were 
used  prior  to  the  fall  of  196.3  Milk,  unlike 
many  other  food  Items  hiis  no  t*)lerance  for 
the  presence  of  residues  under  the  fixxl  and 
drug  law  We  are  told,  therefore,  that  un- 
der these  laws  immediate  steps  must  be 
taken  to  assure  the  public  that  milk  Is.  or 
will  be  free  of  residues  at  the  new  present 
actionable  levels 

The  Department  of  Agriculture's  apparent 
lack  of  research  Information  based  on  pres- 
ent-day mefhfxls  of  fe.stlng.  phis  the  Intro- 
duction last  fall  of  new  methcxlology  of 
testing  I  about  the  sjime  time  that  Hepta- 
chlor  was  being  put  on  alfalfa  fields  i .  are 
the  principal  causes  of  our  dilemma  The 
District  of  Columbia  Public  He.ilth  feels  that 
at  this  time  they  must  follow  rhe  new  lower 
actionable  level  according  to  fo.Kl  and  drug's 
new  test  As  a  result  the  Health  Depart- 
ment Is  on  continuous  tesMng  h-.^als  of  milk 
from  individual  pnxlucer  shipments  and  are, 
without  warning,  suspending  produ -ers'  per- 
mits wherever  It  Is  found  that  milk  supplies 
irf»  ibove  actionable  level  on  the  present 
new  basis 

This  a.<«oclatlon  feels,  and  we  are  certain 
that    we    speak    for    each    of    Its    Individual 


members,  that  this  change  of  rule*  la 
trous      Producers    have    followed   din 


. •u.iuwcu  ainctk^ 

and  reconunendatlons  of  one  branch  oltZ 
Government  and  now  And  themselTtg  iJ 
jeopardy  on  milk  shipments  from  umoZ. 
branch  of  the  Government.  This  tuscmZ 
about  on  the  basis  of  no  warning  to  moJ 
ducers  and  without  sufficient  time  hsrlM 
been  allowed  to  permit  producers  to  idJOBL 


about  on  the  basis  of  no  warning  to  ni^ 
ducers  and  without  sufficient  time  hsrlM 
been  allowed  to  permit  producers  to  idJOBL 
Our  contacts  and  meetings  with  Ftood  tu 
Drug  Administration  offlclals  have  bstn  qd 
a  verv  ciniperatlve  bitsls  In  many  of  iImh 
meetlnt^s  in  the  last  several  months  ws  haw 
been  led  ti)  believe  that,  even  though  on 
actl<inab:e  levels  are  established  by  nsula. 
tioiis.  programs  which  are  set  up  to  eUmi. 
nate  the  problem  by  showing  conUnuoiB 
progress  toward  lowering  the  levels  of  pesQ. 
clde  residues  over  a  reasonable  period  of  Un« 
are  satisfactory.  In  fact,  we  are  vorklot 
with  such  programs  within  the  Sute  of 
Maryland,  within  the  State  of  Virginia,  u>d 
are  helping  to  set  up  such  a  program  wlUUn 
the  State  of  Pennsylvania.  After  repwtM 
conferences  with  the  offlclals  of  the  Dlstrtet 
of  Columbia  Health  Department,  we  feel  that 
no  ci^ -operation  has  been  extended  by  them 
toward  pnxlucers,  or  toward  the  offlclali 
conducting  programs  In  the  8urroun(Un| 
States  at  this  time 

In  fact,  the  program  that  has  been  m 
up  and  is  operating  within  the  Stats  at 
Marv'.and  and  the  State  of  Virginia  consists 
of  a  testing  program  on  truck  loads  of  milk 
to  establish  the  actual  residue  level  that 
exLsts  .md  to  single  out  the  Individual  milk 
pr<xlucer  who,  through  no  fault  of  hli  own. 
Ls  r.iught  In  this  squeeze  With  the  co- 
iperation  of  the  offlclals  and  Industry  people, 
an  Individual  producer  has  an  opportu- 
iilty  to  reduce  the  residue  In  his  milk.  Thli 
la  .ircompllshed  through  a  program  of  tat- 
Ing  feed,  changing  U)  different  feeds,  and  tbs 
many  other  tedious  tasks  Involved.  At  pres- 
ent there  are  no  cutoffs  from  shipment  In 
this  prottrum.  except  In  extremely  high  case*. 
I  can  .is.sure  you  also  that  rapid  progreM  U 
being  made  In  these  States  The  coopera- 
tion of  the  producers,  the  county  agricul- 
tural aicent,';,  the  .st.ite  \inr. erslties,  and  U>« 
State  health  departments,  as  well  as  the 
Industry  people,  is  doing  a  Job  that  Is  almost 
unparalleled  The  Food  and  Drug  Admin- 
istration is  aware  of  these  programs  and  the 
progre.ss  being  made 

Compare  the  above  described  programs,  If 
you  will,  with  the  so-called  program  beln| 
enacted  by  the  District  of  Columbia  Health 
Department  In  which,  as  rapidly  as  they  sn 
able  to  detect  questionable  truck  loads  they 
are  testing  Individual  shippers"  milk.  On 
the  basis  of  one  test  this  department  U  Im- 
mediately suspending  shipments  from  In- 
dividual shippers  at  the  very  lowest  llmlti 
actionable  by  Fixxl  and  Drug  Admlnlitn- 
tlon  methixls  .  This  program  was  set  up  »nd 
Inaugurated  early  this  spring  by  the  HeslUi 
Department  without  consulutlon  with  the 
dairy  Industry. 

This  type  of  arbitrary  regulation  U  wlth- 
>jut  precedent  Down  through  the  yssn. 
whenever  any  change  in  regulations  has  been 
promoted,  there  has  always  been  a  certain 
time  lap.se  In  which  to  give  the  producen 
and  industry  time  to  comply  with  new  regu- 
lations and  changes  By  the  same  tokm. 
there  has  always  been  complete  cooper»tl« 
between  Industry,  producers,  and  the  hsjutn 
department  In  Inaugurating  and  eQ^*™* 
new  regulations  For  example,  the  new  Dis- 
trict c(xle  for  milk  pr.<lucilon.  which  wwt 
into  effect  January  1.  1960,  was  wrltttt  m 
announced  to  the  general  public  well  In  M- 
vance  of  the  effective  date.  Also.  In  ow 
programs  of  the  pa.st  years  to  ellmlnaU  sal" 
mal  diseases,  such  as  tuberculosU  and  tW- 
ce'.losls.  several  years'  time  was  allowed  W 
the  process  of  eliminating  these  haisrti 

We  believe  It  would  be  only  fair  to  l*** 
•he   same   consideration   In  the  present  B** 


im 
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ThU  is  especlaUy  true  In  view  of 

-  ^>  iat  It  cannot  be  proven  that  the 
*•  "?  levels  of  pesticides  Involve  a  public 
f^  h^rd  We,  as  a  producer  organlza- 
■^iSt  desirous  of  having  a  mUk  sup- 
**'!^  u  free  from  all  pesticides  and  are 
P*^  ^*  rtiiiBcntly  toward  this  end.  As  a 
•°'"°*.  ndustry,  we  have  for  some  40 
f^"«?ked  "oS,  and  believed  our  chief 
^  Sftv  lo  be,  a  milk  supply  of  the 
'^f^.  Quality  which  offers  the  greatest 
"*  fh  orot^ction  to  the  consuming  public. 
"w  cannot  Inaugurate  a  progressive  pro- 
under  the  present  policy  of  control. 
^'^  Ruminate  this  problem  only  through 
!*^on  o  P-^ucerJ^  as  new  Information 
!*!!!ti^  «v  iKibie  on  how  and  what  to  feed. 
■^How  to  '"^'"-Ke  the  herds  to  eliminate 
*^  n^blem  Individual  permit  suspension 
"^nf^Sesiiry  except  In  the  very  few  cases 
rmdlvSSl  noncooperatlon  after  the  pro- 
?u<S  has  been  apprised  of  his  situation  and 
JTbeen  allowed  sufficient  time  to  do  some- 

Tti^Fesent  time  the  following  condl- 
,,0M  «ui  within  the  dairy  industry  of  this 
«»»hinKton  niUkshed;  .^^.  ^ 

?f  Drought:  we  are  facing  the  third 
•uiiht  year  of  extremely  adverse  weather 
Slons  in  which  producers  have  been 
^rible  togrow  sufficient  feed  for  their  herds. 
Tuii.  writing  there  Is  no  pasture  prao- 
;.-ilv  no  prospect  for  a  second  and  third 
h.vcutung.  corn  supplies  appear  to  be 
rtunted  to  the  point  where  the  silage  feed 
«oD  wlU  be  greatly  hampered.  These  facts. 
Mupled  with  the  fact  that  for  3  years  farm 
aJn  has  been  extended  to  the  breaking 
ooint  have  caused  banks,  machinery  dealers, 
*«d  dealers,  and  the  general  communities 
M  be  concerned  greatly  over  this  economic 
situation;  and  producers  who  are  caught  In 
.his  cost-price  squeeze  are  being  forced  out 
ol  business. 

,b  Peed  contamination:  The  University 
of  Uaryland  and  other  Institutions  are  doing 
in  outstanding  Job  for  producers  with  the 
pesticide  problem  in  their  testing  procedures 
^ugh  all  of  their  laboratory  facilities. 
They  are  determining  what  feed.  If  any,  Is 
«fe'  to  feed  from  a  pesticide  point  of  view. 

The  1964  hay  crop,  which  was  made  early 
this  spring.  Is  showing  to  be  more  than  90 
percent  contaminated  with  pesticides.  The 
pnducera  followed  the  recommendations  of 
the  US  Department 'of  Agriculture  and  ap- 
plied Hepuichlor  or  Dieldrln.  Furthermore, 
recent  tests  are  showing  that  alfalfa  fields, 
which  were  previously  treated  with  Hepta- 
chlor  or  Dieldrln.  that  have  been  plowed  up 
tnd  planted  with  new  feed  crops,  are  show- 
ing the  pesticide  In  the  new  crops.  In  other 
words.  If  a  producer  had  a  200-acre  dairy 
!»rm  with  50  acres  of  alfalfa,  he  now  has  only 
t  150-scre  dairy  farm  on  which  to  produce 
leedfor  his  animals 

c.  Fear  and  confusion  of  the  Individual: 
D&lrymen  luing  in  the  same  communities 
may  be  suspended  from  shipping  milk  If  they 
lioida  Washingl^>n  permit.  While  their  nelgh- 
ijors  are  not  being  suspended  from  shipping 
aiilk  If  they  ship  to  another  State  or  city. 
The  people  In  these  communities  have  fol- 
lowed the  same  recommendations  and  the 
mat  genera;  farm  practices.  This  Is  caus- 
:ngf:rave  concern  among  Individuals  who  are 
&fraid  day  by  day,  in  this  land  of  freedom, 
that  their  Uvellhiwd  may  be  cut  off  tomor- 
row 

Under  the  conditions  described  above,  milk 
luppiies  for  the  Washington  market  are 
awinoling  Receipts  of  this  aasoclatlon  at 
thU  writing  are  running  more  than  16,000 
piUons  of  milk  a  day  less  than  last  year. 

Producers  holding  Washington  market  per- 
!ait«  are  up  In  arms  about  the  treatment  they 
*n  receiving  from  the  District  Health  De- 
Psrtment  and  are  seeking  ways  and  means  of 
"•curing  other  markets  as  a  result.  Under 
^  conditions.  It  Is  hard  to  blame  them  In- 
llTldually.     However,   the  Washington  milk 
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supply  must  be  maintained  on  a  basis  which 
will  allow  the  consumer  an  adequate  supply 
at  a  reasonable  price.  Under  the  present 
situation  the  supply  cannot  continue  to  re- 
main adequate. 

Again,  on  behalf  of  your  constituents  in 
the  dairy  business  who  are  our  members, 
we  appeal  to  you  for  help.  We  vuge  that 
the  District  of  Columbia  Department  of  Pub- 
lic Health  discontinue  its  present  policy. 
We  urge  that  this  Department  adopt  the 
program  for  pesticide  control  of  the  State  of 
Maryland  and  the  State  of  Virginia,  which 
are  synonymous.  Under  regulation  and  law 
this  can  be  done  with  approval  of  the  Food 
and  Drug  Administration.  We  could  then 
establish  a  uniform  program  for  this  entire 
area  which  would  get  better,  faster,  and  more 
permanent  results  In  the  reduction  of  the 
pesticide  problem.  These  results  could  be 
obtained  without  the  expenditure  of  a  vast 
amount  of  public  funds  or  Increased  person- 
nel and  laboratory  facilities. 

Very  truly  yours, 

James  E,  Click, 
Secretary -Treasurer.    General    Manager, 

Maryland  and  Virginia  Milk  Producers 

Association,  Inc. 

Mr.  Presiderit,  will  the 


Mr.  BEALL 
Senator  yield? 
Mr.  BREWSTER.     I  yield. 
Mr.  BEALL.    I  ask  the  Sisnator  to  per-   . 
mit  me  to  join  with  him  in  sponsorship 
of  the  amendment.    I  should  like  to  be  a 
cosponsor  of  the  amendment,  if  I  may. 

Mr.  BREWSTER.    I  shall  be  very  glad 
to  have  the  senior  Senator  from  Mary- 
land as  a  cosponsor  of  this  amendment. 
I  well  know  of  his  great  interest  in  the 
farmers  of  our  State. 
Mr.  BEALL.    I  thank  the  Senator. 
I  also  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  our 
colleague,  the  senior  Senator  from  West 
Virginia  [Mr.  Randolph],  has  had  the 
same  problem  in  his  area,  particularly  in 
Jefferson  County.    I  know  he  has  worked 
on  it  and  given  it  great  study  during  re- 
cent months,  as  we  have  across  the  river 
In  Maryland.    I  know  he  wants  to  be  as- 
sociated with  us  in  this  amendment. 

Since  the  first  of  this  year,  I  have  been 
deeply   concerned   with   the   difflculties 
Maryland  milk  producers  have  experi- 
enced subsequent  to  the  discovery  of  the 
presence  of  minute  particles  of  hepta- 
chlor  In  their  milk.    Heptachlor  is  an  in- 
secticide   used    to    control    the    alfalfa 
weevil,  a  pest  of  alfalfa.    Up  until  April 
27  of  this  year,  heptachlor  was  recom- 
mended by  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture for  treating  alfalfa.     Discovery  of 
heptachlor's  presence  in  milk  was  made 
possible  only  by  improved  analytical  pro- 
cedures 10  times  more  sensitive  than  any 
previously  used.    As  a  result  of  the  dis- 
covery of  the  heptachlor  presence,  farm- 
er's  milk   permits   have   been   revoked. 
This,  of  course,  means  that  farmers  have 
been    deprived    of    their    markets    and 
forced  to  dump  the  milk  on  their  farms. 
Obviously  financial  disaster  faces  these 
farmers.     And  this,  Mr.  President,  re- 
sulted not  ttom  any  wrongdoing  on  the 
part  of  the  Tanner,  but  to  the  contrary, 
the  farmers,  by  using  the  insecticide, 
were  following   the   procedures   recom- 
mended by  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture. 

I  have  explored  every  possible  path 
through  the  various  Federal  agencies  in 
an  effort  to  secure  financial  assistance  for 
these  milk  producers.  For  example,  on 
May  7, 1  telegraphed  the  Secretary  of  Ag- 


riculture, urging  that  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  indemnify  the  milk  farmers 
under  section  32  of  Public  Law  320  fol- 
lowing the  precedent  used  in  the  cran- 
berry crisis. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  text 
of  my  telegram,  together  with  the  Sec- 
retary's adverse  reply,  be  placed  in  the 
Record  following  my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.    Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  BEALL.  Mr.  President,  it  seems 
clear  that  all  possible  administrative 
remedies  have  been  pursued.  It  is  now 
apparent  that  legislation  is  needed.  If 
we  are  to  embark  on  a  poverty  program, 
I  feel  it  is  imperative  that  we  provide 
for  those  farmers  who  are  now  suffering 
dire  financial  hardships  because  they  fol- 
lowed the  recommendations  of  the  Agri- 
culture Department  in  the  use  of  insecti- 
cides. This  amendment  would  pay  the 
Tniiic  support  price  to  those  farmers 
whose  milk  permit  was  revoked. 

In  the  debate  here  today  I  have  heard 
Senators  in  justification  of  this  bill  state 
that  our  diminishing  world  population  Is 
creating  problems  in  the  streets  of  our 
cities.  I  have  heard  it  said  that  rural 
families  come  to  the  cities  and  find  them- 
selves unable  to  cope  with  the  complex-  - 
ities  of  city  living. 

It  is  then  proposed  in  this  bill  that 
conservation  camps  would  help  the  chil- 
dren of  these  displaced  rural  families. 

I  submit  to  the  Senate  that  an  amend- 
ment which  is  designed  to  prevent  the 
destruction  of  dairy  farmers  in  Mary- 
land.    Virginia,     Pennsylvania,     North 
Carolina   and   other   States   where   the 
alfaf a  weavll  is  a  problem  is  germane  to 
this  legislation.    It  wiU  prevent  condi- 
tions that  this  bill  seeks  to  correct.    It 
will  help  prevent,  in  some  cases  at  least, 
loss  of  gainful  employment  in  our  rural 
areas,    thereby    helping    to    delay    the 
exodus  of  our  rural  population  to  the 
cities.   I  urge  all  of  my  colleagues  to  sup- 
port this  amendment  as  good,  sound  pov- 
erty prevention. 

ExHierr  1 


M-i^T  7,  1964. 
Hon,  OEvn^LE  L.  Freeman, 
Secretary  of  Agriculture,  Department  of  Agri- 
culture, Washington,  D.C.: 
Situation  created  by  revocation  of  dairy 
permits  of  14  area  milk  producers  most  seri- 
ous. Producers  who  In  good  faith  followed 
recommendations  of  Agriculture  Department 
In  use  of  insecticides  face  financial  disaster. 
Section  32  of  Public  Law  320,  74th  Congress, 
provides  you  with  authority  to  alleviate  this 
disaster  by  Initiating  an  Indemnity  program 
for  these  farmers.  In  analogovis  cranberry 
crisis,  such  authority  was  exercised.  Al- 
though the  financial  loss,  viewed  in  Its  total- 
ity falls  far  short  of  the  cranberry  case,  I 
assure  you  Individually  each  producer  faces  a 
financial  future  Just  as  bleak  as  that  from 
which  the  cranberry  producers  were  rescued. 
It  seems  to  me  the  same  Justice  shown  cran- 
berry producers  prompts  implementation  of 
the  law  m  this  case,  and  I  so  urge. 

J.  Glenn  Beall, 
U.S.  Senator,  Maryland. 


Department  of  AcRicuLTTrRE, 
Washington,  D.C.,  May  28,  1964. 
Hon.  J.  Glenn  Beall, 
U.S.  Senate. 

Dear  Senator  Beall:  This  Is  with  further 
reference  to  yoiu-  telegram  of  May  7,  1964, 
requesting  assistance  to  dairy  farmers  whoee 
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nillk  wa«  found   to  contAln  acUomible  resi- 
dues of  heptachlor  epoxide. 

Careful  oonBldenitlon  has  been  given  to 
your  request.  We  regret  the  neceeelty  of  In- 
forming you  that,  ufxjn  the  basla  of  the 
facta  and  reasons  contained  in  the  attached 
statement,  we  do  not  believe  that  section 
32  funds,  or  any  other  funds  available  to 
this  Department,  can  be  used  for  this 
purpose. 

We  appreciate  your  Interest  In  this  serious 
and  difficult  problem  and  welcome  this  op- 
portunity to  present  the  IDepartmenfs  views 
on  the  subject. 

Sincerely  yours. 

OcoacE  L    Mehxcn 

Assistant  Secretary 


STATKMZirr  ON  THS   USE  OP  SECTION    32   Pt'NDS 

To  iMSEMNirT   Producehs   rOR   Losses   Df  e 

TO  TRB  PacBSNCE  or  Actionable  Amoi'nts 

or  Chioixnateo  Utorocarbon   Insxcticide 

RxsxDXxxs  ut  Mnjc 

Heptacblor  was  first  registered  fur  use  on 
alfalfa  November  2,  1953.  At  that  time  It 
was  covered  by  a  0  1  part  per  mllUon  toler- 
ance. This  use  was  canceled  January  23. 
1960.  along  with  other  registrations  based 
on  Food  and  Drug  tolerances  when  those 
were  changed  to  "zero"  on  January  19,  1960 

The  alfalfa  use  was  then  reestablished  In 
August  1960  for  southeastern  use  only  and 
on  February  2.  1961.  for  western  use  on 
the  basis  that  there  would  be  no  re.sldues 
In  alfalfa  when  It  was  treated  In  accordance 
with  a  clearly  defined  pattern  of  use  At 
that  time,  the  USDA  was  aware  of  a  Pood 
and  Drug  policy  of  depending  on  methods 
sensitive  to  0.1  part  per  mllKon  of  chlorinated 
hydrocarbons  In  whole  milk  for  regulatory 
action. 

On  Ifay  25.  1962.  the  P<j<x1  and  Nutrition 
Board  of  the  National  Research  Council 
recommended  that  finite  tolerances  be  estab- 
lished in  milk  at  a  level  of  0  1  part  per  million 
on  the  basis  of  fluid  milk  containing  3  5  per- 
cent milk  fat.  This  propKjsal  was  not  adopted 
by  the  Food  and  Drug  Administration.  That 
agency  Indicated  that  It  would  not  be  will- 
ing to  set  finite  tolerances  for  pesticides  In 
milk,  at  least  without  a  great  deal  more  data 

Brer  since  the  Pood  and  Drug  Administra- 
tion established  "zero"  tolerances  In  1960.  It 
has  consistently  refused  to  rely  on  any  given 
detection  methodology  as  the  one  to  be  used 
to  the  exclusion  of  more  sensitive  techniques 
that  might  be  developed  later. 

On  October  11,  196.}.  the  Pood  and  Dr\ig 
Administration  notified  the  dairy  Industry 
groups  that  heptachlor  and  heptachlor 
epoxide,  as  well  as  aJdrtn.  dleldrin.  and  en- 
drln,  could  then  be  detected  at  0  01  part  per 
million  In  whole  milk  (0  25  part  per  million 
on  the  fat  basis)  and  It  would  be  the  policy 
of  Food  and  Drug  to  use  those  new  methods 
to  determine  compliance  of  milk  with  the 
Federal  Food.  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act  P<kk1 
and  Dr\ig  officials  took  the  position  that 
residues  above  this  sen.sltlvity  level  may  be 
dangerous,  but  acknowledged  that  data  was 
not  available  to  determine  the  level  that 
would  endanger  public  health. 

Actions  taken  In  California  against  cheese 
and  milk  products  shortly  thereafter  dis- 
closed that  the  spring  use  of  heptachlor  on 
alfalfa  In  the  West  risked  ct)ntamtnat!on  of 
milk,  so  that  use  Wiis  dls.ipproved  In  De- 
cember 1963.  Convincing  evidence  was  lack- 
ing, however,  that  the  eastern  use  In  the 
fall  before  November  15  could  contaminate 
milk  and  that  use  was  retained. 

In  February  1964,  however.  It  came  tn  our 
attention  that  the  Baltimore  district  labora- 
tory of  Food  and  Drug  was  finding  hepta- 
chlor In  milk  from  several  dairies  In  the 
northern  counties  of  Maryland  When  this 
Information  was  made  known  to  the  coop- 
erative buying  milk  from  those  dairies,  the 
industry  cut  them  off 

Apalysls  had  found  heptachlor  In  mixed 
feeds,  as  well  as  alfalfa,  and  that  In  the  case 


where  alfalfa  was  Involved,  at  least  one  grower 
had  misused  the  pesticide  by  applying  It  In 
the  spring  This  ftncllng  was  confirmed  by  an 
"on  site"  Inspection  by  the  University  of 
Maryland  ottlclal  wh  >  rep«jrted  to  us 

Then  additional  Po<xl  and  Drug  analyses 
of  milk  being  sent  to  the  Washington  DC  , 
market  disclosed  heptachlor  epoxide  In  the 
milk  from  14  dairies  at  leveLs  In  the  milk  fat 
of  from  0  34  to  J  24  parts  per  milllo!i  Thp 
District  of  Columbia  He.ilth  Dep;irtnif nt  d»>- 
clared  the  milk  from  the.se  diiiries  Ineligible, 
after  a  meeting  heM  on  .\pr!!  22,  li»«4,  with 
broad  representation  from  cl.ilry  health,  and 
agricultural  Interests 

We  continued  to  have  serious  doubt  that 
the  previously  registered  pattern  of  fall  use 
:;)f  heptachlor  In  the  East  was  primarily 
respoiLSilble  for  this  situation  Over  2,000 
dairies  .supply  the  milk  ninung  Into  Balti- 
more and  Washington  Only  20  were  sus- 
pended wherejis  heptachlor  was  widely  used 
It  seemed  1.  igii'.il  t<  i  suspect  misuse  In  the 
c;i.ses  where  .ilfiilfa  could  be  responsible  :iiid 
It  was  known  that  contiimlnatlon  of  ml.ted 
feeds    was    a    definite    factor    as   well 

This  susplclnn  fouad  some  confirmation 
In  the  results  uf  :i  OOO  check  tests  by  the 
Pood  and  Drug  .^dmlnlstratlon  between 
July  1.  1963  and  M.irrh  10  19H4  Of  these 
tests,  oulv  49  or  1  9  percent  turned  up  with 
actionable  pesticide  residues  Of  the  49 
actionable  samples  29  showed  levels  of 
dleldrin  and  Irt  heptachlor  epoxide  Further 
testing  Is  being  performed  by  the  Pood  and 
Drug  .Administration  and  these  tests  may 
present  a  different  set  of  statistics  from 
whKh  different  conclusions  may  be  drawn 

In  the  meantime,  we  h.id  only  suspicion 
to  go  on  There  was  no  hard  evidence  either 
way  that  the  producers  whose  milk  was 
found  conuiminated  strictly  followed  the 
pre.scritaed  directions  or  did  not  follow  them 
However,  as  a  result  of  Improved  chemical 
methods  for  detecting  trace  amounts  of 
heptachlor  the  actlon.ible  level  was  re<Uued 
beldW  the  am  >unt  which  could  be  dete<-ted 
at  the  time  • 'f  registration  In  view  of  the 
zero  tolerance  for  residues  of  heptachlor  In 
alfalfa  and  the  absence  of  a  tolerance  for 
residues  of  heptachlor  In  milk  registration 
was  canceled  by  this  Department  on  .\prll  28. 
1964. 

If  alfalfa  cun'auilng  heptach'.ur  is  fed  to 
dairy  herds  the  residues  enter  the  blond 
stream  and  irr  stored  In  the  body  fat 
There  Is  a  progre.sslve  buildup  as  the  animal 
Is  fed  the  contamln:ite<l  feed  over  a  long 
period  .Since  milk  fat  carries  about  the 
same  levels  of  residues  as  the  btKly  fat,  when 
a  detectable  level  of  residue  is  reached  It 
win  show  In  the  milk  fat  To  reduce  this 
level  It  Is  i.ecpssfixy  to  pi. ice  the  animal  on 
a  partial  stiirvatlon  diet  to  consume  some  of 
the  bodv  fat  and  thus  "bleed  <ifT"  some  of 
the  residue  untl!  ir  la  reduced  below  detect- 
able levels  The  length  of  time  tlils  will 
'ake  depends  upon  the  extent  to  which  the 
residue  has  built  up  before  it  Is  detected 
T^ils  treatment  was  successful  In  restoring 
eligibility  to  the  six  Maryland  herds  whose 
milk  was  found  to  be  contaminated  In  Peb- 
ruary  and  two  of  the  herds  whose  milk  was 
found  to  be  contfunlnafed  In  .April  Since 
the  levels  of  heptachlor  epoxide  found  In  the 
Maryland  herds  ranged  from  0  34  to  2  24  parU 
per  million.  It  Is  hoped  that  this  treatment 
will  restore  the  ellglblUtv  of  B<ime  <^^  all  of 
the  remainder  of   these   herds   very   soon 

We  are  Informed  that  to  assist  In  this 
treatment  and  to  prevent  further  cont^unlna- 
tlon  the  Extension  .Service  at  the  Universities 
of  Maryland  and  Pennsylvania  State  are 
making  available  t<-i  produrers  prfvedures 
whereby  samples  of  alf.ilfa  may  be  submitted 
for  tests  as  to  the  presence  of  insecticides 
Also,  the  Marvland-Vlrglnla  Milk  Producers 
.Association  la  said  to  be  ofterlng  to  help  Its 
producers  to  eliminate  pesticide  residues  be- 
fore  they   get   Into   the   milk. 


tiuch  are  the  facts  as  we  undent«nd  i 
We  now  come  to  the  question  of 
this  Department  can  or  should 
to  Indemnify  producers  whose  mij^  "^ 
found  to  be  contaminated  by  chlotin^ 
hydrocarbon  residues  In  conslderlatS 
question,  we  have  studied  the  RVRURbuSh! 
of  section  32  funds  i  sec  32.  Public  Lasim 
74th  Cong  .  as  amended.  7  D8C  8iac)  (i 
finance  programs  In  aid  of  these  produeJiL 
.Section  32.  as  amended,  provides  In^n 
that  •■"• 

There  is  appropriated  for  each  fiscsl  m^ 
beginning  with  the  fiscal  year  ending  J^ 
30,  1936  An  amount  equal  to  30  per  cantm 
of  the  gross  receipts  from  duties  collaetM 
under  the  customs  laws  during  the  ptrkri 
January  1  to  December  31,  both  Induiii* 
preceding  the  beginning  of  each  such  flaetl 
year  Such  sums  shall  be  maintained  in  , 
separate  fund  and  shall  be  vised  by  tht  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture  only  to  1 1 1  encounai 
t.'^ie  exptirtatlon  of  agricultural  commodltki 
and  priKlucts  thereof  by  the  payment  o( 
benefits  In  connection  with  the  eipoctattoB 
thereof  or  of  indemnities  for  losses  Incumd 
In  connection  with  such  expartsttoB, 
or  by  payments  t<i  producers  In  connectloc 
with  the  production  of  that  part  of  any 
agricultural  commodity  required  for  do. 
mestlc  consumption,  i2)  encourage  the  do- 
mestic consumption  of  such  commodlUei  or 
products  by  diverting  them,  by  the  psyiBcnt 
of  benefits  or  Indemnities  or  by  other  m*^^ 
from  the  normal  channels  of  trade  and  oooi- 
merce  or  by  Increasing  their  utUlsatloB 
through  benefits,  Indemnities,  donations,  or 
by  other  means,  among  persons  In  lo«. 
Income  groups  as  determined  by  the  8ecr»- 
tary  of  Agriculture:  and  (3i  reestablish  fann- 
ers' purchasing  pf)wer  by  making  payments 
in  connection  with  the  normal  production 
of  any  agrhultural  commodity  for  domntlc 
consumption  Determinations  of  the  8k- 
retary  as  to  what  constitutes  diversion  and 
what  constitutes  normal  channels  of  tndi 
and  commerce  and  what  constitutes  nctmal 
production  for  domestic  consumption  ahaJl 
be   final  " 

Programs  under  clauses  ( 1 )  and  (3)  ob- 
viously cannot  apply  to  contaminated  prod- 
ucts, the  consumption  of  which  Is  prohibited 
Under  the  facts  before  us.  we  do  not  belUn 
that  there  la  a  basis  under  clause  (3)  to  in- 
demnify the  farmers  In  question  for  \amm 
on  contaminated  milk  Their  loss  has  not 
been  due  to  a  failure  of  the  domestic  mar- 
ket to  absorb  at  fair  prices  the  normal  pro- 
duction for  domestic  consumption  We  find 
no'hlng  In  the  history  of  section  32  which 
wculd  support  a  conclusion  that  Congna 
lntet:ded  that  clause  (3(  could  be  used  to 
Indemnify  a  few  Individual  producer!  for 
loss  of  ptirchaslng  pow^er  due  to  Isolated 
mishaps  In  their  farming  operations.  Such 
would  be  In  the  nature  of  crop  Insurance. 

Under  clavise  '3)  payments  to  farmer*  can 
be  made  onlv  In  connection  with  normal  pro- 
duction for  domestic  consumption.  It  li 
seriously  to  be  questioned  whether  the  pro- 
duction of  contaminated  milk  can  be  con- 
sidered as  norma!  production  for  domeatk 
'-onsumptliui  within  the  meaning  of  thU 
clau.'se  We  have  never  had  a  clause  (I) 
program  for  payments  on  contaminated 
privlucts  When  this  clause  was  used  a* 
for  a  program  In  1960  to  a«ttt 
producers,  payments  were  made 
respect   to  wholesome  c  ran  burl* 

....    „ a  market   had   been   lost  becsoie 

of  publicity  given  to  the  contamination  tt 
an  extremely  small  fraction  of  the  crsa- 
berrles  No  payments  were  made  on  berrlei 
f  nind  to  be  contaminated  (See  H.  Bepi. 
No  1592,  Seth  Cong.  2d  sess  ,  on  Depart' 
ment  of  Agriculture  and  Farm  Credit  MA- 
ministration  appropriation  bill,  1961.  I*- 
19   21   1 

If  the  rationale  of  the  cranberry  pnjgrea 
w;u)  applied  to  the  present  situation,  ij* 
would    make    payments   on   only   wholeeosM 
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cranberry 
only  with 
for    which 


.  Kut  noi  on  the  contaminated  mUk,  and 
■'••.!^  not  help  tiie  producers  whose 
•trSinJed  from  the  market.  We  are 
■•  .««7ung  the  price  of  wholesome  mUk 
■^  lUPP*^""*  -  cheese,  and  nonfat  solids 
*l  "^'Sf  iSrlcuUura,  Act  of  1949.  In  the 
••^^.ThAve  also  purchased  such  products 
'f.luon  32  funds  for  distribution  to 
JlJoU^charlUble    Institutions,    and    relief 

•*I!^  If  no  question  existed  as  to  the  legal 
Si  ty  of  section  32  funds  to  make  pay- 
"^.  on  conUimlnated  products,  we  would 
■^  hsve  reservations  concerning  whether 
*^fwu  set  forth  above  would  Justify  such 

"TL  the  basis  of  present  statUtlcs.  only 
^  two  out  of  a  hundred  samples  tested 
**the  new  sensitive  method  disclose  the 
"T  ""  .,  „^.ir.riahie  amounts  of  chlorl- 
pneen 


,ce  of   actionable    amounts   of    chlorl- 


•T!!;  hvdrocarbon  Insecticide  residues  In 
tT  In  one  case  It  was  definitely  proven 
!!^the  procedure  was  not  followed  when 
^  .nVct<clde  was  applied  In  the  spring. 

u^wver  there  would  be  no  way  to  verify 
«  mdWldual  cases  that  the  procedures  had 
1^  followed  The  heptachlor  reslduoi 
Zli  m  milk  this  spring  would  have  had 
ZrZme  from  alfalfa  grown  on  fields  to 
Such  heptachlor  was  applied  prior  to 
«t,rtinber  15,  1962. 

^rWi  inability  to  verify  compliance  with 
uBTOved  prt>cedures  In  connection  with  in- 
Stv  clalnis  raises  a  serious  public  policy 
Zl^on  We  know  that  the  use  of  pestl- 
iZ  and  insecticides  has  been  of  great 
K^t  to  the  farmer  and  to  the  consumer. 
nn  public  has  the  right  to  demand  that 
—rt  precaution  be  taken  in  their  applica- 
nt One  of  the  means  of  insuring  that 
«ch  precautions  are  taken  Is  the  threat  of 
inancUl  loss  arising  out  of  the  condemna- 
Ooo  of  contaminated  food.  The  removal  of 
am  threat  by  indemnity  payments  could 
•cU  leesen  the  care  taken  In  their  use  and 
tnu  result  would  certainly  not  be  In  the 
pubUc  interest. 

ThU  is  not  to  say  that  Insecticide  residues 
in  not  a  problem  and  a  serious  one.  but 
\h»  problem  Is  not  confined  to  milk.  It 
txmn  all  food  products.  Including  fruits, 
ngetables,  and  meat.  Many  lots  of  these 
products  are  condemned  each  year  and  the 
producers  of  these  products  suffer  serlo\i8 
lows  without  Indemnity  payments  of  any 
hnd  despite  the  fact  that  the  Improved 
lenslUvlty  of  detection  techniques  applies  to 
them  a«  well  as  to  milk. 

Both  the  Department  of  Agriculture  and 
the  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  are  deeply  Interested  In  protecting 
the  public  health,  and  at  the  same  time 
neither  of  them  want  to  hurt  the  farmer. 
Our  two  Departments  are  cooperating  closely 
m  a  common  effort  to  find  a  solution  to 
the  Insecticide  residue  problem.  This  Joint 
effort  Is  receiving  the  active  support  of  the 
Congress  The  House  of  Representatives  has 
ipproved  a  budget  request  for  expanded  re- 
KATch  on  pesticides  and  Insecticides.  Includ- 
ing effects  of  residues. 

We  do  not  believe  that  Indemnity  pay- 
menu  Is  the  answer  to  this  problem.  i>ar- 
Ocularly  on  the  basis  of  the  facts  now 
known.  We  think  the  better  solution  la  to 
direct  our  efforts  toward  learning  more  about 
iMecUclde  residues  and  tolerance  levels 
which  cannot  possibly  endanger  public 
health.  This  will  not  only  protect  the  pro- 
tfnoer,  but  will  maintain  consumer  con- 
Mence  in  a  pure  and  wholesome  milk  supply. 

Mr  MrNAMARA.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Maryland  yield? 

Mr  BREU'STER.  I  yield  tx)  the  Sen- 
»lorfrom  Michigan. 

Mr.  McNAMARA.  I  am  sure  the  Sen- 
»tors  brinp.s  up  a  question  that  Is  of  great 
interest  to  many  Senators.  Several 
States  have  been  mentioned  that  are  In- 


volved in  situations  similar  to  that  of 
Maryland.  I  have  received  maU  from 
milk  producers  in  Michigan  along  the 
same  line.  However,  despite  this  fact, 
the  legislation  involved  in  the  amend- 
ment has  already  been  or  is  before  the 
Agriculture  Committee  in  the  House  of 
Representatives.  I  have  been  advised 
that  the  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture  and  Forestry  in  the  Senate, 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana  [Mr. 
Ellindbr],  has  indicated  a  great  interest 
in  the  measure.  I  have  heard  lilm  speak 
about  it  personally.  I  am  sure  he  Is  pre- 
pared, at  an  early  date,  to  proceed  in  this 

area. 

I  think  it  is  one  which  should  not  come 
into  the  picture  in  a  bill  which  came  from 
the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Wel- 
fare, because  the  committee  has  not  had 
an  opportunity  to  give  it  proper  treat- 
ment. I  am  sure  better  legislation  would 
be  obtained— and  it  is  needed  legisla- 
tion— to  compensate  the  milk  producers 
who  have  been  damaged  by  the  pro- 
cedures of  the  various  agencies  of  the 
U.S.  Government. 

I  hope  the  Senator  will  not  press  his 
amendment  at  this  time,  but  will  leave 
It  to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture  and 
Forestry  with  the  understanding  on  the 
part  of  the  leadership  that  this  matter 
will  be  given  prompt  attention  in  this 
session. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Maryland  yield? 

Mr.  BREWSTER.  I  yield  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  First.  I  say  to  the 
Senator  from  Maryland  that  I  support 
the  piupose  of  his  amendment,  because 
the  milk  industry  has  been  not  only 
jeopardized  but  seriously  threatened  by 
the  Impact  of  pesticides. 

The  distinguished  Senator  from  Mary- 
land will  recall  that  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Connecticut  [Mr.  Ribi- 
corr]  has  been  conducting  a  full-scale 
inquiry  into  the  harmful  effects  of  pesti- 
cides and  what  type  of  controls  ought  to 
be  utilized  to  protect  the  public  health. 

The  Senator  from  Connecticut,  as  a 
member  of  my  subcommittee,  the  Sub- 
committee on  Reorganization  and  Inter- 
national Organizations,  has  been  con- 
ducting hearings  under  a  special  resolu- 
tion for  that  subcommittee. 

Other  Senators  have  proposals  similar 
to  that  proposed  by  the  Senator  from 
Maryland.  It  is  my  view  that  these  pro- 
posals should  go  to  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture  and  Forestry— not  to  be  de- 
layed. I  do  not  want  the  Senator  tc  get 
that  idea.  The  House  has  already  under- 
taken hearings.  The  Agriculture  Com- 
mittee will  have  several  sessions  between 
now  and  adjournment. 

The  Senator  from  Mirmesota  will 
press,  with  all  the  power  at  his  com- 
mand—limited though  it  be— for  prompt 
action  by  the  Committee  on  Agriculture 
and  Forestry. 

I  feel  that  not  only  would  such  an 
amendment  to  the  pending  bill  be  some- 
what nongennane— that,  of  course, 
would  not  be  fatal— but  the  pending  bill 
has  a  particular  purpose;  and  I  hope 
that  the  Senator  will  accede  to  the  sug- 
gestion of  the  Senator  from  Michigan, 


who  is  the  Senator  in  charge  of  the  bill, 
in  the  knowledge  that  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota  will  join  the  Senator  from 
Maryland  and  his  colleague  in  his  en- 
deavor to  have  much  needed  legislation 
enacted  for  the  protection  of  the  dairy 
farmers.  ^^     ^   _^„ 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.    Mr.  President,  will 

the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  BREWSTER.  I  yield. 
Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,, 
those  of  us  who  have  been  faced  with 
this  particular  problem  are  dedicated  to 
the  support  of  an  amendment  of  this 
type  However,  we  realize  that  the  argu- 
ment presented  by  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota  [Mr,  Humphrey],  the  ma- 
jority whip,  is  a  compelling  one,  and  the 
expression  made  by  the  Senator  from 
Michigan  [Mr.  McNamara],  who  is  in 
charge  of  the  bill,  also  make  it  impor- 
tant that  we  not  press  the  matter  at 
this  time.  Nevertheless,  I  commend  the 
junior  Senator  from  Maryland,  joined 
by  the  senior  Senator  from  Maryland,  for 
having  presented  the  amendment. 

In  Jefferson  County,  in  the  eastern 
panhandle  of  West  Virginia,  we  have  a 
similar  problem.  It  is  a  very  acute  one. 
I  conferred  ^"ith  one  farmer  who  told 
me  that  his  entire  livestock  herd  may  be 
lost.  Thousands  of  dollars  are  in- 
volved—a substantial  financial  loss  to 
this  one  farmer  alone;  much  privation  is 
already  being  experienced. 

I  take  some  comfort  from  the  ex- 
pressions here  that  the  matter  will  not 
be  delayed,  and  that  the  appropriate 
committee  of  the  Senate  will  move  into 
this  matter.  I  again  commend  the  Sen- 
ator from  Maryland  for  calling  the  atten- 
tion of  all  Senators  to  this  very  perplex- 
ing problem  which  is  one  that  needs 
solution.  I  believe  the  discussion  has 
been  clarifying  and  helpful. 

Mr.  BREWSTER.  Mr.  President,  I 
thank  the  Senator  from  Michigan  [Mr. 
McNamara],  the  Senator  from  Minne- 
sota [Mr.  Humphrey],  the  senior  Sen- 
ator from  Maryland  [Mr.  Beall]  and  the 
Senator  from  West  Virginia  [Mr.  Ran- 
dolph], who  are  expressing  their  support 
for  the  subject  matter  of  the  amendment 
which  I  have  offered.  I  am  encouraged 
by  the  majority  whip's  comment  that  he 
will  use  his  recognized  powers  of  per- 
suasion to  bring  this  matter  to  the  early 
attention  of  the  Committee  on  Agricul- 
ture and  Forestry. 

I  point  out  to  the  Senate  that  a  large 
number  of  farmers  in  the  States  of  Vir- 
ginia. West  Virginia,  and  Maryland  have 
suffered  grievously.  This  may  well  be 
only  the  beginning.  Many  farmers  in 
our  areas  may  receive  great  and  undue 
harm  from  this  obvious  paradox  in  our 
Government's  approach  to  agriculture. 
On  the  one  hand  the  Government  recom- 
mends vigorously  the  use  of  pesticides 
and  on  the  other  hand,  shortly  there- 
after, if  not  at  the  same  time,  it  tells  the 
farmers  they  cannot  sell  their  crops  be- 
cause they  used  those  same  pesticides. 

Because  of  the  persuasive  arguments 
by  the  manager  of  the  biU  and  also  by 
the  majority  whip  and  with  their  gra- 
cious assurances  in  mind,  I  withdraw  my 

amendment.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  is  withdrawn. 
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Mr.  JAVITS  Mr.  President,  I  call  up 
my  amendment  No.  1126. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  cleric  proceeded  to  state 
the  amendment. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  further 
reading  of  the  amendjucnt  be  dispen^t-d 
with,  and  that  the  amendment  may  be 
printed  In  the  Record  at  this  point. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  <  No.  1126> .  ordered  to 
be  printed  In  the  Record,  is  as  follows: 

On  page  108.  between  lines  21  and  22,  Insert 
a  new  aectlon  as  follows 

"S»c.  614.  (a)  In  carrying  out  the  pr. vi- 
sions of  parts  B  and  C  of  title  I.  part  A  of 
title  n.  and  part  B  of  title  III.  the  Director 
shall  eatabllsh  prtx;edures  which  shall  facili- 
tate effective  participation  of  the  States  In 
programs  assisted  under  such  parts  In  pur- 
suance thereof  he  shall  use  his  best  e!T  )rt«  to 
develop  State  plans  to  carry  out  the  pro- 
visions of  such  piirts  and  shall  utilize  St-ite 
agencies  and  facilities  in  the  administration 
of*  such  parts  whenever  and  wherever  pnic- 
tlcable,  either  at  the  initiation  of  protfrrtni.s 
under  such  parts  or  in  the  course  thereof 
Procedures  established  by  the  Director  shiiU 
Include  provision  for  the  referral  of  applica- 
tions for  assistance  under  such  parts  to  the 
Governor  of  each  State  a.Tected,  or  his  des- 
ignee, for  such  comments  as  he  may  deem 
appropriate  in  case.s  not  otherwise  provided 
for  In  this  subsection. 

"(b)  The  Director  is  authorized  to  make 
grants  to  or  to  contract  with  States  and 
appropriate  State  agencies  for  the  payment 
of  the  expenses  nf  such  agencies  In  i>ert<<Tm- 
Ing  their  functions  under  subsection  (a) 
hereof,  and  for  the  purpose  of  providing 
technical  assistance  to  state  and  local  gov- 
ernment agencies  In  developing  conduction. 
and  administering  programs  under  the  parts 
of  this  Act  listed   in  subsection   (a)  " 

Redesignate  section.^  614  and  615  as  sec- 
tions 615  and  616,  respectively 

Mr.  JAVITS.    I  reserve  the  time  on  my 
ndment. 

r.  TOWER  Mr  President.  I  yield 
2  minutes  on  the  bill  to  the  Senator  from 
North  Dakota. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota  Mr. 
President,  on  July  21.  I  submitted  an 
amendment  which  would  compen.^att' 
dairy  farmers  for  the  great  losses  they 
have  been  sustaining  becau.se  of  their 
milk  being  confl.scated 

I  am  sorry  that  a  similar  amendment 
has  just  been  withdrawn  I  am  modify- 
ing my  amendment,  and  it  will  be  pnntt'd 
and  lie  on  the  tiible  I  intend  to  call  it 
up  tomorrow  This  is  a  very  serious 
problem,  and  I  intend  to  pur.sue  the 
amendment  very  vigorously  tomorrow 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
yield  5  minutes  on  the  bill  to  the  Senator 
from  Oregon. 


CUBAN  AGGRESSION  AND  THE 
ORGANIZATION  OP  AMERICAN 
STATES 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President.  It  Ls  my 
honor  and  privilege  to  serve,  with  the 
Senator  from  Iowa  IMr.  Hickenlooper  1 , 
as  one  of  the  two  Senate  aids  to  the 


Secretary  of  Stat<'  at  llie  diplomatic 
conference  which  Is  now  being  held  In 
WashinrfUm  of  tiie  Fureign  Ministers  of 
the  Organization  of  American  States. 
This  hl.storic  conference  is  btnng  held  by 
tiif  Foreign  Mini.st.Ts  of  the  Organiza- 
tion of  American  Stiire.s  to  con.sidcr  the 
charifes  ahich  have  been  filed  at^amst 
Cuba  by  an  inve.stigating  committee  of 
the  Or»;an:/ation  of  .American  State.s 
wiucli  ha.s  found  Ca.stro  Cuba  to  be  guilty 
of  acts  of  atjK'rc.ssion  and  subversion 
against  Venezuela 

Mr  President.  Senator  Hickenlooper 
and  I  are  joined  on  liie  Hou.se  side  by  the 
chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Latin 
American  Arlalrs,  Hepre.s«Mitatlve  Armi- 
STEAD  I  Selden,  Jh  ,  Demt)crat.  of  Ala- 
bama, and  \ViLLi.\M  S  Maili.i.\ri),  Repub- 
lican, of  California 

I  believe  tliat  every  Member  of  Con- 
gress and  every  American  would  have 
been  extremely  proud"  ac;  I  wius  proud 
this  afternoon,  to  listen  t-o  the  speech  of 
our  Secretary  of  State,  as  he  presented  to 
this  lustoric  conference  the  position  of 
the  United  Slates  in  respect  U)  the 
charges  which  the  investigating  com- 
mittee of  OAS  has  tiled  ak;a;nst  Cuba  for 
Its  acts  of  aggression  and  subversion 
against  Venezuela 

I  consider  it  a  great  privilege  and 
honor  to  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
m.^erted  in  the  CONr,RK.s.si(iN\i  RFtORn 
at  this  p<.)int  the  statement  made  by  the 
Secretary  of  State,  Dean  Rusk,  at  the 
ninth  meeting  of  the  Foreign  Ministers 
of  the  countries  comprising  the  Organi- 
zation of  .American  States  at  the  Pan 
American  Union,  in  Wa.siiington.  today. 

There  being    no  objection,  the  state- 
ment  was  ordered  to  be   printed   in   the 
REcORn,  as  f(jllows 
Stathme.nt  by  Se(  RfTARY  of  .ST^ir  Dean  Risk 

AT   THE   Ninth    Meeti.nu   or    Foreign   Min- 
isters. Pan  .\mcri(an  Union    Washington, 

DC  .  Jft.y  Jl    24.  1S>64 

Mr  Ch.ilrniii-n.  fe.low  Ministers,  y.'U  have 
complimen'.etl  us  .ill.  Mr.  ('h.tirman,  in  yur 
wllllni<nefcs  U)  serve  a5  •>iir  presiding  officer, 
,ind  your  chairmanship  gives  gre^il  satisfac- 
tion U.5  every  colleague  at  this  table 

Plve  tlnies  In  as  many  years  the  Foreign 
Ministers  of  the  .American  Republics  have 
met  to  a.>n3lder  sKu.itlons  affecting  the  peace 
of  the  hemisphere  arising  In  wlniie  or  In 
part  from  the  Interventionist  activities  (jf  the 
C.istro  regime.  This  is  a  nie.isure  of  the 
frequency  with  which  our  regional  security 
system  has  had  to  act  to  thwart  Castro's  ag- 
.^resslve  U^^lgns 

In  the  face  of  continued  Cubiui  aggression, 
the  time  has  now  come  to  make  It  abundant- 
ly clear  to  the  Castro  regime  that  the  .\meri- 
can  Oovernments  in  complete  scjlldarlty  will 
no  longer  tolerute  Its  efforts  u>  export  revolu- 
tion throuiih  the  cLl-sSIc  Cornmunl.st  tech- 
niques of  temir.  and  guerrilla  warf-vre.  and 
t/io  Intiltratlon  of  amis  and  subversive 
iigents. 

ORIGINS    or   CtTBAN    AGGRnWION 

The  pattern  of  Cub<in  aggression  emer^-ed 
.soon  after  the  Castro  regime  came  to  p<jwer 
in  1959.  You  will  recall  the  armed  expedi- 
tions which  set  fortii  fn>m  Cuban  territory 
litalnst  Panama,  the  Dominican  Republic. 
<ind  Haiti  during  the  first  6  months  of  that 
year  When  this  direct  method  of  over- 
throwing governments  failed,  the  Ciibtm  Oov- 
ernment  turned  to  the  Indirect  technique  of 


subversion  FYom  the  sending  of 
landing  parties.  Castro  shifted  to  trUniii 
in  .subversive  technique*,  transfer  affmS 
for  subversive  elements,  dl8«etnln»tlorB» 
systematic  and  hostile  propaganda  aod  tkl 
clandestine  shipment  of  both  arms  uid  b^ 
The  new  pattern  emerged  In  fun  bloom  iS 
ye.tr  when  Cuilr..  m.ide  a  major  effort  to  dT 
rupt  the  democratic  elections  In  VentiM 
.md  beyond  that,  to  destroy  the  dera<^^ 
institutions  of  that  country 

EST.\bLI.SMME>T     or     COMMUNIST    BKACHlOiA 
IN    CUBA 

But  It  took  some  time  to  "tool  up"  th« 
new  mechanism  for  indirect  aggre««<iii 
Meanwhile,  the  Castro  regime  embark«(j 
upon  another  type  of  assault  agalmt  Um 
traditions  and  principles  of  the  Amerlon 
cf)mmunlty  of  nations  the  eetablishment  tf 
the  Communist  system  in  Cuba  Itself  tad 
the  facilitation  of  millury  Intervenuon  br 
an  extra-continental  totalitarian  power  In 
this  hemisphere. 

I  will  not  take  the  time  here  to  go  Into  m 
the  de'alls,  but  you  will  recall  that  by  mid- 
lytio  the  construction  of  the  app&ratui  d 
a  Communist  .sUite  in  Cuba  was  well  ad- 
vanced Likewise  Its  ties  with  the  Soviet 
bl'x.-  and  wltii  Communist  China  were  flnnly 
established  Castro  signed  the  first  agree- 
ment with  the  Soviets  m  February  1960  and 
with  the  Red  Chinese  In  July  Cuba  eetab. 
U.shed  diplomatic  relations  with  the  Soviet 
Union  in  May  I960,  and  with  llie  satellite 
Countries  m  succeeding  months.  On  July  9, 
1960,  Premier  Khrushchev  made  his  offer  to 
support  Cub, I  with  rocket  power,  and  Preil- 
dent  I>>rticos  replied  the  following  daj 
hailing  its  he  put  It  the  message  of  aoUdar- 
Ity  sptiken  by  the  Prime  Minister  of  VUt 
.Soviet  Union  "  I'hese  words  were  shonlj 
followed  by  deeds  m  the  form  of  ahlpmentt 
of  large  (ju.m'.uies  of  8<ivlet  arms  On 
January  2,  1961,  I'.istro  paraded  these  wea|>- 
ons  f(jr  the  world  to  see.  and  the  flow  of 
arms  and  the  parades  continued  In  the  yean 
since 

By  .^ugusr  litfio  when  the  .\merlcan  For- 
eign Ministers  met  In  San  Jose  for  the  aer- 
cnth  meeting  of  consultation,  Cuba  clearlj 
had  become  Communi.st  and  liuernational 
conununlsm  had  opened  an  importact 
beachhead  In  the  Western  Hemisphere 

THE    HKMISPHLRF.S    INTTI.AI.  RrSP<"INS« 

The  response  of  the  Anierlcan  govern- 
ments to  this  fl.igrant  challenge  to  lieml- 
sphere  security  fell  short  surely  we  would 
have  lo  s^iy  now— of  the  nature  of  the 
threat  Neither  at  the  fifth  meeting  of  con- 
sultation In  1959  nor  the  seventh  meetlm 
m  1960  did  the  Foreign  Ministers  act  In  a 
way  to  make  clear  to  the  C.ustro  regime  that 
the  tr.in.sf  irmatlon  of  Cuba  Into  a  baae  of 
operations  for  international  communta 
would  not  be  tolerated  by  the  Amencan 
community 

The  task  of  throwing  up  the  hemlsphere'i 
defenses  devolved  on  subsequent  coniulU- 
tlons  beginning  with  the  eighth  meeting  of 
Foreign  Ministers  In  J.muary  1962.  at  PunU 
del  Esre 

TRANSroRMAlION     oF    THE    HEMISPHEM'S 

ArrrrvDE 
The  change  In  the  hemisphere's  attlttxK 
toward  the  danger  represented  by  a  Commu- 
nist Cuba  became  clearly  discernible  in  tha 
careful  study  m.ide  by  the  Inter-Amerlean 
Peace  Committee  In  November  and  Decan- 
ber  1961  M  the  request  of  the  Oovernment 
of  Peru,  the  Committee  examined.  »moo| 
other  things,  the  Castr.i  regime's  relatloni 
with  the  81no-Sovlet  bloc  and  Cubal  pro- 
motion r>f  subversl.m  and  revolution  in 
other  .^merlcan  Republics.  The  CommlttiS 
In  Its  report  arrived  at  these  principal  oon- 
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^^^j,__«nd  let   us   not  forget   this  docu- 
""Ttion  of   our    hemisphere: 

,  -The  Identification  of  the  Governmeilt 
^  mhs  with  the  Marxist-Leninist  Ideology 
^  Socialism  of  the  Soviet  type,  together 
I«h  the  rebuilding  of  the  Cuban  political 
*T_i-atlon  on  the  basis  of  the  one-party 
*J^\)f  government  that  Is  in  accordance 
2^  that  Ideology,  presupposes  positions 
Vt  are  biislcallv  antagonistic  to  the  prln- 
r*t,  -tabllshed  in  the  charter  of  the  Or- 
uatlon  •  •  •  that  the  solidarity  of  the 
KS^can  States  and  the  high  alms  which 
!«  wught  through  It  require  the  political 
!!!Lniiatlon  of  those  states  on  the  basis  of 
J!i    effective     exercise      of     representative 

Mnocracy. 

2  "Tlie  present  connections  of  the  Gov- 
njent  of  Cuba  with  the  Slno-Sovlet  bloc 
rf  countries  are  manifestly  incompatible 
-Itli  the  principles  and  standards  that  gov- 
tfD  tiie  regional  system  •  •  •  [and]  wUl  pre- 
sent the  said  government  from  fulfilling  the 
obligations  In  the  charter  of  the  Organiza- 
tion and  the  treaty  of  reciprocal  assist- 
ance 

S  "As  regards  the  Intense  subversive  ac- 
UTitT  In  which  the  countries  of  the  Slno- 
Scvlet  bloc  are  engaeed  In  America  and  the 
irtlvltles  of  the  Cuban  Government  •  •  •  It 
II  evident  that  they  would  constitute  acts 
Ibat  within  the  system  for  the  'political  de- 
ftnae'  of  the  hemisphere,  have  been  classed 
ii  acts  of  'poMMcil  aggression'  cr  'aggres- 
Con  of  a  nonmlUtary   character.'  " 

Based  In  I.irge  part  on  the  findings  of  the 
Peace  Committee,  the  American  governments 
took  their  f^rst  historic  stand  a^rainst  com- 
munism m  Cuba  at  the  Punta  del  Este  Con- 
ference Many  of  you  were  there.  The 
fundamenUil  decl.'-lons  made  then  have  been 
of  major  Importance  to  us  since.  They  stim- 
ulated a  new  awareness  of  the  dangers  In- 
berent  In  the  Communist  offensive  in  Amer- 
ica They  g:i"-e  fresh  Impetus  to  efforts  to 
deTflop  lntern.il  security  capabilities  to  com- 
bat subversion  They  helped  to  fulfill  a 
moral  commitment  of  the  Organization  of 
American  S'attv  t<i  defend  Its  basic  pur- 
pofes  and  prhiclples  against  the  open  chal- 
lenpe  of  one  of  Its  members.  And  they 
served  to  pave  the  way  for  the  swift,  decl- 
uve  and  equally  historic  decision  taken  by 
the  American  governments  on  October  23, 
IJfla.  which  played  such  a  signlflcant  role 
in  forcing  the  Soviet  Union  to  withdraw  Its 
offensive  weapons  .systems  from  Cuba. 

crSAN  INTERVENTION  IN  V£NI2;UEI.A 

The  missile  crisis  removed  whatever  doubt 
renialned  concerning  the  Castro  regime's 
ititu*  as  a  pawn  of  the  Soviet  bloc.  It  should 
bave  served  as  a  warning  to  Castro  and  his 
loUowers  that  the  American  governments 
nre  united  and  firm  In  their  resolve  not  to 
permit  Cuba  to  be  used  as  a  base  for  the 
expansion  of  communlsm-on  this  continent 
and  that  their  patience  was  running  out. 
Again  he  did  not  heed  the  warning.  In- 
itead  he  redoubled  his  subversive  offensive 
Nt&lnst  the  hemisphere  and  chose  Vene- 
wela  as  a   primary   target. 

I  would  recall  that  in  the  summer  of  1963 
I  Special  Committee  of  the  Council  of  the 
OAS,  under  the  distinguished  leadership  of 
Ambassador  de  Lavalle  of  Peru,  completed  a 
UeuUed  study  of  the  Cuban  effort  to  pro- 
mole  subversion  In  our  countries.  And  in 
:*J  report  the  committee  noted  that: 

"Immediately  after  the  October  crisis, 
•pokesmen  for  the  Cuban  Government  began 
a»klng  a  series  of  speeches  openly  advocating 
•naed  insurrection  In  Latin  America  as  a 
""••na  of  Introducing  economic  and  social 
changes  based  on  the  Communist  system. 
Although  this  does  not  constitute  a  position 
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that  to  anUrely  different  from  that  hitherto 
held  by  the  Castro  regime,  the  frequency, 
Intensity,  and  origin  of  the  provocations  are 
such  that  they  lead  the  Committee  to  con- 
clude that  the  Cuban  regime  has  begun  a 
new  phase  of  promoting  and  encouraging 
violent  subversion  In  other  countries  of  the 
hemisphere." 

The  Committee  also  called  attention  to 
what  It  described  as  "two  facts  that  are  in- 
timately related  to  the  policy  enunciated  by 
the  Cuban  leaders."  "One  of  these,"  the 
Committee  stated,  "is  the  tactic  of  bringing 
hundreds  of  persons  to  Cuba  from  all  the 
countries  of  the  hemisphere  in  order  to  in- 
doctrinate them  and  train  them  in  the  tech- 
niques of  subversion.  The  second  is  the  well- 
known  plan  of  sabotage,  terrorism,  and  guer- 
rilla action  that  has  been  unleashed  in  cer- 
tain countries,  particularly  in  Venezuela,  and 
the  impetus  that  the  Cuban  Communist 
leaders  have  given  to  this  movement." 

In  further  explanation  of  its  conclusion 
on  Venezuela,  the  Committee  added:  "There 
Is  no  doubt  that  the  Castro  regime  has  se- 
lected Venezuela  as  its  primary  target.  This 
was  Indicated  by  the  Communist  spokesman 
Bias  Roca  in  his  speech^JSanuary  24,  1963, 
commemorating  the  flpB  anniversary  of  the 
fall  of  Perez  Jlmene^Hh'^hen  the  people  of 
Venezuela  achieve  vlcBry;  he  said  when  they 
gain  full  IndependeVice  from  imperialism 
•  •  •  then  all  of  America  will  be  aflame,  all 
America  will  advance,  all  of  America  will  be 
freed  once  and  for  all  from  the  ominous  yoke 
of  Yankee  imperialism.  If  their  struggle  is 
a  help  to  us  today:  he  said  their  victory  will 
be  an  even  greater  help.  Then  we  shall  no 
longer  be  a  solitary  Island  in  the  Caribbean 
confronting  the  Yankee  Imperialists,  but 
rather  we  shall  have  a  base  of  support  on 
the  mainland'." 

And  try  they  did — until  they  came  up 
against  the  resolute  will  of  the  leaders  and 
the  people  of  Venezuela.  The  Cuban  effort 
Is  detailed  in  the  report  of  the  OAS  Investi- 
gating Committee,  which  serves  as  the  basis 
for  our  action. 

The  Committee  found  these  to  be  the  chief 
manifestations  of  the  Castro  regime's  Inter- 
vention in  Venezuela: 

"1.  A  systematic  and  hostile  campaign  of 
propaganda  against  the  Government  of  Ven- 
ezuela, as  well  as  the  incitement  to  and  sup- 
port of  the  Communist  subversion  that  is 
being  carried  out  in  that  country; 

"2.  Training,  in  all  kinds  of  subversive  ac- 
tivities of  numerous  Venezuelan  citizens,  who 
traveled  to  Cuba  for  that  purpose: 

"3.  Remittance  of  funds  through  these 
travelers  and  other  channels,  for  the  purpose 
of  maintaining  and  Increasing  subversive  ac- 
tivities; and 

"4.  The  provision  of  arms  to  guerrilla  and 
terrorist  groups  operating  In  Venezuela,  as 
shown  by  the  shipment  of  arms  discovered 
on  November  1,  1963.  on  the  Paraguan&  Pe- 
ninsula, and  the  plan  for  the  capture  of  the 
city  of  Caracas." 

The  evidence  to  support  these  findings  is 
clearly  and  convincingly  set  forth  in  the  re- 
port. The  facts  established  by  the  investi- 
gating committee  leave  no  doubt  whatso- 
ever of  Cuba's  part  In  this  conspiracy  against 
Venezuela. 

I  know  of  no  greater  tribute  to  democracy 
in  this  hemisphere,  Mr.  Chairman,  In  modern 
times — and  no  greater  rebuff  to  the  sinister 
deeigns  of  the  Castro  regime — than  the  man- 
ner in  which  the  Venezuelan  people  went  to 
the  polls  on  December  1.  1963. 

Baaed  on  this  experience,  it  Is  my  firm 
conviction  that  we  have  a  solemn  responsi- 
bility both  to  the  Venezuelan  people  and  to 
our  own  peoples  not  to  permit  the  Castro 
regime  to  moimt  another  subversive  assault 


against  any  American  republic.  Our  gov- 
ernments acted  resolutely  against  a  dictator 
of  the  right  who  plotted  to  assassinate  Presi- 
dent Betancourt  In  1960.  They  unanimously 
agreed  on  sanctions.  I  now  ask:  Can  we  do 
less  against  a  dictator  of  the  left  who  tried  to 
assassinate  democracy  In  Venezuela? 

LIKELIHOOD    OF   CONTlNUID    CUBAN    SUBVERSION 

By  its  very  nature  International  com- 
munism is  aggressive  and  expansive.  We  see 
It  at  work  in  all  parts  of  the  world,  constantly 
probing  and  testing  for  weak  spots  which  It 
might  exploit.  In  modern  dress  It  marches  in 
the  guise  of  diplomatic  Telatlons,  trade  mis- 
sions and  cultural  exchanges,  and  peace 
movements,  and  youth  organizations  and  the 
like.  It  flies  the  false  Ideological  banners  of 
"peaceful  coexistence"  and  "wars  of  national 
liberation."  But  no  one  should  be  deceived. 
We  In  the  United  States  are  under  no  Il- 
lusion as  to  the  designs  of  the  Communists 
against  us  and  the  free  world.  We  know  that 
the  Communist  menace  Is  deadly  serious; 
that  they  seek  their  goals  through  varied 
means  and  that  deceit  Is  a  standard  element 
in  their  tactics. 

We  are  fully  aware — and  should  be — that 
Moscow,  as  well  as  Pelplng  and  Habana,  re- 
mains committed  to  the  Communist  world 
revolution.  Chairman  Khnishchev  tells  us 
frankly  and  bluntly  that  coexistence  cannot 
extend  to  the  Ideological  sphere,  that  be- 
tween us  there  will  be  continued  competi- 
tion and  conflict.  Castro  said  on  July  26  last 
year  that  In  Latin  America  the  course  to  fol- 
low is  violent  revolution  waged  by  fighting 
revolutionaries,  that  the  correlation  of  forces 
in  the  world  had  changed  In  favor  of  those 
seeking  change  through  armed  struggle,  and 
that  when  revolutionaries  in  other  Latin 
American  countries  know  how  to  fulfill  their 
duty,  they  will  have  the  decided  support  of 
the  Soviet  Union  and  all  the  socialist  camp. 
Including  Cuba. 

Last  week  the  Cuban  Government,  follow- 
ing the  practice  of  other  Communist  govern- 
ments, announced  its  slogans  for  this  year's 
July  26  celebration.  It  is  no  accident,  and 
indeed  it  Is  highly  pertinent  to  our  delibera- 
tions, that  among  the  slogans  this  one  ap- 
pears: "Long  live  the  heroic  struggle  of  the 
Venezuelan  people."  In  plain  language  that 
means:  "Long  live  the  struggle  against  the 
heroic  Venezuelan  people." 

We  should  have  no  Illusions  about  Castro's 
continuing  purpose  to  export  the  Cuban 
revolution.  He  came  to  power  with  the 
design  of  converting  the  Andes  Into  the 
Sierra  Maestra  of  the  Americas.  That  ap- 
parently remains  his  design.  His  tempera- 
ment and  ambition,  the  dynamics  of  his 
internal  situation,  the  counsel  of  those 
whom  he  serves  and  those  who  serve  him — 
all  compel  him  to  promote  subversion  as  a 
means  for  breaking  out  of  his  Insular  posi- 
tion. 

After  years  of  self-righteous  protestations 
that  Cuba  exported  its  revolution  by  example 
only,  Castro  in  a  recent  press  interview  final- 
ly acknowledged  that  Cuba  had  been  sup- 
porting, and  will  continue  to  support,  sub- 
versive groups  In  other  countries.  This 
admission,  it  Is  true,  adds  nothing  to  what 
we  had  already  learned  through  experience. 
It  does  serve,  however,  to  underscore  Castro's 
purpose  to  give  the  hemisphere  no  respite  in 
his  relentless  campaign  to  foment  subversion 
whenever  and  wherever  conditions  permit. 

In  this  interview  Castro  also  tried  to  put 
Cuba's  subversive  activities  on  the  bargain- 
ing counter.  I  wish  to  make  one  point  very 
clear:  that  as  far  as  the  United  States  Is 
concerned,  the  encouragement  and  support 
of  subversion  by  the  Castro  regime  against 
other  countries  of  this  hemisphere  is  not  a 
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■abj«ct  for  bargaining  It  simply  must  stop 
And  wben  It  does,  the  hemisphere  will  know 
tt  without  the  need  for  any  dlacusalons  with 
the  Caatro  regime 

TASK  or  THIS  MErrlNO 

As  I  stated  at  the  outset.  I  regard  our  task 
as  being  to  determine  what  measures  should 
now  be  taken  to  Impress  on  the  Castm  re- 
gime that  the  hemisphere  wlU  no  lnnj?er  per- 
mit Its  subversive  acts  against  the  American 
Republics.  In  my  opinion,  there  are  three 
types  of  measures  which  we  can  take  to  drive 
this  point  home 

One  should  represent  the  American  com- 
munity's reaction  to  Castro's  efforts  to  de- 
stroy democracy  In  Venezuela  Certainly 
this  intervention  should  not  be  allowed  to  go 
without  imposition  of  sanctions 

I  want  to  make  It  very  c'.ear  that  the 
United  States  considers  that  the  adoption  of 
sanctions  by  the  Foreign  Ministers  would  be 
directed  exclusively  ^gainst  the  Castro  re- 
gime and  not  against  any  other  state  or 
people.  I  hope  this  can  be  made  clear  In  the 
final  act  of  this  conference  Rather  our 
concern  Is  that  we  not  fall  In  our  obligations 
to  a  slater  republic  which  has  been  made  the 
victim  of  aggression  and.  Indeed,  which  even 
today  continues  to  spend  Its  blood  and  treas- 
ure to  combat  Castro-Communist  subversion 
and  to  defend  democracy  and  freedom  To 
respond  to  the  call  of  our  sister  republic  for 
collective  action  Is  our  paramount  obligation 

The  second  type  of  measure  would  carry 
the  community's  clear  warning  to  the  Castro 
regime  that  if  it  persists  in  acts  of  subversion 
In  other  American  Republics,  the  full  weight 
of  the  regional  security  system  will  bo  ap- 
plied. This  should  serve  as  a  deterrent  And 
I  trust  the  Castro  regime  will  heed  such  a 
message. 

Awareness  that  subversion,  supported  by 
terror,  sabotage  and  s;uerrllla  action  as  prac- 
*  tlced  by  the  International  Communist  move- 
ment, is  as  dangerous  a  form  of  aggression 
as  an  armed  attack  has  been  very  slow  in 
developing  in  this  hemisphere,  as  well  as  In 
other  parts  of  the  world  I  think  It  Is  fair 
to  say  that  until  very  recently  there  has  been 
a  lack  of  sufficient  understanding  of  this 
point  everywhere,  and  this  has  led  to  un- 
certainty in  some  qu.irters  as  to  whether  our 
regional  security  system  possesses  an  ade- 
quate mechanism  for  dealing  with  Commu- 
nist subversion. 

In  the  opinion  of  my  government,  there 
Is  no  doubt  that  the  Rio  Treaty  clearly  recog- 
nizes multiple  forms  of  aggression  and  pro- 
vides effective  machinery  for  defending 
against  them.  The  preamble  states  that  the 
treaty  la  Intended  among  other  things,  "to 
provide  for  effective  reciprocal  assistance  to 
meet  armed  attacks  against  any  American 
State,  and  in  order  to  deal  with  threats  of 
aggreaalon  against  any  of  them  "  Article  3 
provides  for  mutual  asalstani-e  In  meeting  an 
armed  attack  against  any  signatory,  article 
6  specifically  recognizes  the  existence  of  "ag- 
gression which  Is  not  an  armed  attack",  and 
finally,  article  9.  while  defining  unprovoked 
armed  attack  and  invasion  by  the  armed 
forces  of  a  state  as  aggressi'  n.  opens  with 
the  very  significant  wording;  "In  addition 
to  other  acta  which  the  Organ  of  Consulta- 
tion may  characterize  as  aggression."  And 
thus,  we  feel  that  the  Rio  Treaty  specifically 
recognizes  the  existence  of  various  forms  of 
aggression  and.  most  importantly,  recognizes 
the  authority  of  the  Council  of  the  Organiza- 
tion of  American  States,  or  the  Meeting  of 
Poreign  Ministers,  to  characterize  them  as 
such.  Article  3  of  the  Rio  Treaty  spells  out 
procedures  for  prompt  action  in  the  event 
of  armed  attack  And  article  6  does  the 
same  for  a  wide  variety  of  situations  falling 
short  of  armed  attack 

A  third  type  of  nieisure  should  urge  our 
own  governments   and    those   of    other   free 


world  countries  to  rnke  appropriate  steps  In 
the  field  "i  trade  with  cUba  This  is  appro- 
prhite  because  tl.e  C".<ni:nunlst  thre.it  to  this 
r  em  .spl'.ere  Is  h  threat  also  to  other  parts 
of  the  free  world 

I  should  like  to  mention  two  matters 
which,  although  not  directly  related  to  the 
subject  uf  this  meeting,  nevertheless  have  an 
important   bearing   on   our   deliberations 

MESSAGE     TO     THE     CUBAN      ICiift.E 

riie  une  Is  that  we  should  renn-mber  thai 
the  Cuban  people  both  Inside  and  outside 
their  troubled  homeland,  will  be  fi.UowUig 
our  deliberations  with  greatest  Interest 
They  should  kn<>w  that  they  have  not  been 
forgotten  and  th.it  '>ur  desires  for  a  free 
Cub.i  rem.iir>  unchanged  I  know  of  no  more 
eliKiuent  and  concise  expre.ssliin  of  these  de- 
sires than  that  which  President  Keimedv  and 
the  Presidents  of  the  Central  .American  Re- 
publics and  Panama,  included  In  the  Declara- 
tion of  San  Jose  m  March  1963  As  a 
restatement  of  my  Ooveriiment  s  views  on 
!  his  point  and  in  tribute  to  the  memory  of 
the  late  President,  I  .should  simply  like  Ui 
repeat  a  portion  of  that  declaration  to  which 
.ther  coUea^cv.es  hive  already  generally 
alluded       It  suites 

"The  Presidents  deci.ired  that  they  ha\e  no 
doubt  that  the  genuine  Cuban  revolution 
will  live  a,galn,  and  its  betrayers  will  fall  Into 
the  shadows  of  hlsUjry.  and  the  martvred 
people  of  the  oppresned  Island  '  f  the  Carlb- 
t)ean  will  be  free  from  foreign  Communist 
domination,  free  to  choose  for  thomsflves. 
the  kind  of  government  they  wish  t<i  have, 
and  free  to  Join  their  brothers  of  the  hemi- 
sphere In  the  common  undcrtakltig  to  secure 
for  each  Individual  the  liberty,  difjnity.  and 
well-being  which  are  the  objectives  of  all 
free  societies  " 

PROGRCS.S      AND     FREEDOM 

In  line  with  the  final  thought  of  that 
stcitement,  I  think  we  should  never  lose 
sight  of  the  fact  that  our  central  t^uik  In  this 
hemisphere  Is  to  promote  progress  wlt.h  free- 
dom This  Is  the  vision  of  the  .MUance  for 
l^rogress  This  Is  the  path  our  governments 
!;  1-. e  set  for  themselves  under  the  Charter  of 
Punta  del  Este.  And  President  John.son  s.ild 
Lust  May  In  discussing  the  .Mllance  with  the 
.\mb:t6sadors  of  your  respective  countries 

■  In  devotion  to  democracy."  he  s.ild  "we 
ire  guided  by  the  command  of  Bolivar  that 
We  mu-st  fearlessly  lay  the  foundations  of 
South  American  Ul^erty  t<.>  heslUite  Is 
destruction  ' 

"Our  charter,""  the  President  said,  charges 
each  American  country  to  seek  and  to 
strengthen  representjitlve  democracy  With- 
out 'lia'  democracy  and  the  freedom  It 
nourl.s^ie.s  material  proi;ress  Is  .m  .ilnil''.s.s 
enterprise,  destroying  the  dignity  of  spirit 
It  Is.meanf  to  liberate  We  will  continue."" 
Mr  john.son  said.  "Uj  Join  with  y  'U  to  en- 
courage democracy  until  we  build  a  hemi- 
sphere of  free  nations  from  Tlerra  ilel  Puego 
to  the  Arctic  Circle." 

I  close,  Mr  Chairman  wit.h  one  final 
word,  a  word  I  know  to  be  from  both  tiie 
{ lovernment  and  from  the  people  of  tlie 
United  -St.ites  to  our  friends  throughout  the 
hemisphere  a  word  on  which  my  fellow 
countrymen  are  united,  on  a  notipiirtlsan 
basis. 

When  our  Foundling  Fathers  signed  our 
Declaration  of  Independence  B»'n)amln 
Franklin  made  the  f:imous  remark  We  must 
all  hang  Unjether  f)r  assuredly  we  shall  all 
hang  separately  " 

Today,  It  Is  Venezuela  whl.-h  Is  under  at- 
t.ick  Is  there  any  one  of  us  who  can  say 
with  assurance  "It  cannot  be  my  country 
t<;)morroW"'  So  lets  s.iy  to  our  l)rothers 
m  Venezuela.  Its  Government  and  Its  brave 
people      We  are  with   you   in   full  solidarity 


and  will  act  with  you  to  Insure  the  miat,^ 
your  democracy"  And  let's  say  toihl 
Cftstro  regime.  '  Your  Interference  In  S 
affairs  of  other  countries  tn  this  ^"—^mhiT 
must  stop,  must  stop  and  stop  now/^tS?^ 
the  basis  on  which  the  attitude  of  tbe^^tii 
States  win  rest  when  we  come  to  the  rMii 
tlon.s  which  win  be  before  us  '"*'* 

Thank  you,  Mr    Chairman.     |Applau„t 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President.  I  v^h 
only  to  add  that  In  my  capacity  as  chitr- 
man  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Lao^ 
American  Affairs,  I  have  sat  throuth 
the  .sermons  of  this  diplomatic  Confer- 
ence yesterday  and  today  We  shall  ie 
back  into  se.ssion  at  10  am.  totnorroi 
morning  I  have  read  the  indlctnojt 
again^st  Ca.stro's  Cuba  and  I  have  studied 
the  documents  of  proof.  In  my  Judgment 
they  leave  not  the  .slighte.st  doubt  u  to 
the  tran.«;gre.ssion  of  the  Rio  Treaty  by 
the  Ca.stro  Communist  reRlme  of  Cutt. 

I  completely  agree  with  the  position 
of  my  Governmi'nt,  and  I  support  with- 
out reservation  the  recommendation  a( 
our  Secretary  of  State  speaking  in  be- 
half of  my  Government  this  afternoon. 
He  made  clear  that  the  time  haa  come 
when  the  members  of  the  Organization 
of  .American  States  must  determine 
whether  or  not  they  will  make  the  Rio 
Treaty  an  effective  instrument  for  the 
maintenance  of  peace  in  our  hemisphere 
and  an  enforcible  Instrument  for  brlnj- 
ing  to  an  end  acts  of  aggression  and  sub- 
version on  the  part  of  Cuba  or.  any  other 
nation  that  might  commit  acts  of  aggres- 
sion or  subversion  against  any  mem- 
ber nation  of  the  Organization  of  Ameri- 
can States. 

Under  the  Rio  Treaty,  the  signatories 
thereto  mutually  pledged  that  they  would 
come  to  the  a.ssistance  and  defense  of 
any  country  in  the  hemisphere  whose 
.sovereikinty  and  whose  rights  were  trans- 
gre.s.sed  against  by  acts  of  ageresslon  on 
the  part  of  any  other  countrj-. 

The  time  has  come  when  the  Rio 
Treaty,  in  my  judgment,  must  be  ap- 
plied and  sanctions  must  be  imposed 
upon  Cuba  on  the  part  of  all  the  sig- 
natories to  the  Rio  Treaty,  unless  the 
Rio  Treaty  Is  to  become  a  scrap  of  paper. 

Speaking  only  for  my.self.  in  my  In- 
dividual capacity  as  a  Senator,  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Rela- 
tions, and  chairman  of  its  Subcommit- 
tee on  Latin  American  Affairs,  I  inter- 
pret the  major  issue  of  this  historic  con- 
ference of  the  foreign  ministers  of  the 
states  of  the  Western  Hemisphere  to  be 
simply  this:  Is  the  Rio  Treaty  to  be  » 
vital  in.strument  for  enforcing  and  main- 
taining the  peace  in  the  Western  Hem- 
isphere or  is  It  to  become  naught  but  s 
scrap  of  paper''  The  final  resolution  to 
be  pas.sed  later  this  week  by  this  historic 
Conferetice  will  determine  that  questloa 

I  wish  to  say,  as  the  Secretary  of 
state  clearly  implied  in  his  truly  gT«t 
historic  speech  of  this  afternooa  that 
It  IS  up  to  the  free  nations  of  the  Wai^ 
em  Heml.sphere  to  determine  whether 
they  are  ready  and  willing  to  stop  not 
Communist  aggression  and  subver«lootn 
the  Western  Hemisphere  by  Castro  Caa- 
munist  Cuba.  _ 

Mr  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  wiu 
the  Senator  from  Oregon  yield? 
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llr.  MORSE 

'Tr^LAUSCHE.     The   Senator   spok« 
u^e  imposition  of  sanctions.    What 
Lr he  envision  by  that  program? 
*r^    PRESIDING      OPPICER.     The 
y^of  the  Senator  from  Oregon  has 

^JT^MANSFIELD.     I    yield    2    addl- 
^  minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Ore- 

'^  MORSE.     If  the  Senator  will  per- 
mit me  to  sav  so,  I  do  not  think  that  as 

narticipant  in  the  Conference  and  as 
^Tof  the  aides  to  the  Secretary  of 
gZj^  I  should  attempt  to  speak  on  the 
mtftion  The  SecreUry  of  State  has 
iSe  very  clear  what  the  position  of  our 
Qovwnment  is  and  he  is  the  only  one  who 
Aould  speak  at  this  time  for  our  Oovem- 
nent  as  to  what  kind  of  sanctions  our 
OoTcmment  thinks  should  be  adopted. 

I  speak  this  afternoon  only  to  place 
tn  the  Record  the  great  speech  of  the 
Secretary  of  State  and  to  make  my 
formal  announcement  that  I  stand 
muarely,  solidly,  and  completely  behind 
the  position  that  the  Secretary  of  State 
took  at  the  Foreign  Ministers  Confer- 
ence this  afternoon. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  did  not  hear  the 
entire  statement  of  the  Senator  from 
Oregon;  but  the  extent  to  which  I  heard 
it  permits  me  to  say  that  I  concur  in 
the  views  which  he  expressed. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  knew  that  the  Sen- 
stor  from  Ohio,  as  a  colleague  of  mine 
on  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations, 
would  concur. 


concurs  in  the  amendment,  as  indeed 
do  I,  and  as  does,  I  believe,  every  other 
Member  ol  the  Senate  who  did  the  bill 
the  honor  of  attaching  his  name  to  it 
as  a  cosponsor. 

Under  those  circumstances,  I  move 
that  the  Senate  cortcur  in  the  amend- 
ment of  the  House. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 


a  morning  hour  of  not  to  exceed  one-half 

hour.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and 
it  is  so  ordered. 


MONUMENT  COMMEMORATING  THE 
INDEPENDENCE  OF  MEXICO 

Mr.  KDCHKL.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
myself  1  minute, 

I  ask  that  the  Chair  lay  before  the 
Senate  a  message  from  the  House  of 
Representatives  on  S.  944^ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
McOovERN  in  the  chair)  laid  before  the 
Senate  the  amendment  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  to  the  bill  (S.  »441  to 
provide  for  the  presentation  by  the 
United  States  to  the  people  of  Mexico  of 
I  monument  commemorating  the  Inde- 
pendence of  Mexico,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses, which  was.  on  page  1.  line  10. 
strike  out  all  after  "Sec.  2."  over  to  and 
Including  ■necessary"  on  page  2.  line  1, 
snd  insert  "There  Is  hereby  authorized 
to  be  appropriated  not  in  excess  of 
$150,000." 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  earlier 
a  number  of  Senators  joined  me  in  in- 
troducing a  bill  by  which  the  people  of 
the  United  States  would  present  to  the 
people  of  Mexico  a  likeness,  in  bronze  or 
rtone.  of  Abraham  Lincoln.  The  people 
of  Mexico  are  our  dear  friends  and 
netehbors  They  share  our  love  of  free- 
tan  and  our  high  esteem  of  the  Great 
Emancipator.  The  bill  passed  the 
Bouse  of  Representatives  yesterday  with 
»n  amendment  placing  a  ceiling  of 
1150,000  on  the  amount  to  be  expended. 

I  am  authorized  to  say  that  the  dis- 
ttafuished  chairman  of  the  Committee 
«  Foreign  Relations   [Mr.  Fulbright] 


ECONOMIC  OPPORTUNITY   ACT   OF 
1964 

The  Senate  resumed  the  considera- 
tion of  the  bUl  (S.  2642)  to  mobilize  the 
human  and  financial  resources  of  the 
Nation  to  combat  poverty  in  the  United 
States.  ^  , , 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
myself  2  minutes. 

Senators  will  be  reading  the  RECORn 
overnight.  I  wish  to  invite  attention  to 
the  fact  that  it  is  my  amendment  that  is 
now  pending.  It  is  the  first  amendment 
that  was  offered.  It  provides  for  some 
element  of  control  by  the  States  over  the 
antipoverty  program  which  is  contem- 
plated lor  the  bill,  without  interfering 
with  the  opportunity  of  the  Director  to 
move  promptly  and  expeditiously  into 
any  area  where  immediate  action  is 
necessary,  even  before  the  State  is  ready 
to  launch  Into  the  activity  which  is  called 

for. 

I  spoke  on  this  subject  at  considerable 
length  earlier  In  the  day.  I  respectfully 
refer  Senators  to  the  detailed  analysis 
of  the  amendment  and  the  germaneness 
to  It  of  other  Federal -State  programs 
that  are  conducted  in  this  field. 

I  invite  attention  to  the  fact  that  even 
today  an  amendment  offered  by  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Florida  [Mr. 
SmathersI.  which  has  already  been  ac- 
cepted, goes  much  further,  even,  in  re- 
spect of  the  particular  camps  that  are 
provided  for  by  title  I  of  the  bill,  so  as 
to  require  the  consent  of  the  States  and 
30  days'  notice  before  the  camps  can  even 
be  established  in  the  particular  State. 

I  also  point  out  that  the  problem  is 
cared  for  by  an  amendment  which  was 
adopted  in  committee,  in  which  I  cori/ 
curred,  with  Mr.  Shrlver,  relating  to  the 
use  of  State  camps — and  there  are  many 
States  in  which  there  are  such  camps — 
so  that  there  would  be  no  duplication  of 

Activities. 

But  there  is  no  substitute  that  I  think 
answers  the  feeling  of  many  Members  of 
this  body  that  the  States  should  have 
an  opportunity  to  handle  what  is  es- 
sentially a  State  activity,  under  Federal 
coordination  policies,  with  Federal  help. 
The  States  should  be  given  that  oppor- 
tunity. That  is  what  my  amendment 
seeks  to  accomplish. 

I  hope  the  Senate  may  consider  my 
amendment  favorably  tomorrow. 

I  reserve  the  remainder  of  my  time. 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  pursu- 
ant to  the  previous  order,  I  move  that 
the  Senate  adjourn  until  11  o'clock  to- 
morrow morning. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  (at 
5  o'clock  and  57  minutes  p.m.)  the  Sen- 
ate adjourned,  under  the  order  previously 
entered,  until  tomorrow,  Thursday, 
July  23, 1964,  at  11  o'clock  a.m. 


NOMINATIONS 

Executive  nominations  received  by  the 
Senate  July  22, 1964: 

In  thi  Navt 

Having  designated,  under  the  provlBlons  of 
title  10.  United  States  Code,  aectlon  5281. 
Bear  Adm.  Lot  Bnsey.  VS.  Navy,  for  com- 
mands and  other  duties  determined  by  the 
President  to  be  within  the  contemplation  of 
said  section.  I  nominate  him  for  appointment 
to  the  grade  of  "vice  admiral  whUe  so  serving. 
In  the  Aik  Pobci 

The  following-named  officers  to  be  placed 
on  the  retired  list  In  the  grade  indicated, 
under  the  provisions  of  section  8962,  title  10 
of  the  United  States  Code : 

In  the  grade  of  general 

Oen.  Thomas  S.  Power.  481A  (major  gen- 
eral. Regular  Air  Force)  U.S.  Air  Force. 
In  tHe  grade  of  lieutenant  general 

Lt.  Gen.  Robert  W.  Bxirns.  527A  (major 
general.  Regular  Air  Force)  VS.  Air  Force. 

Lt.  Gen.  Frank  A.  Bogart.  586A  (major 
general.  Regular  Air  Force)  VS.  Air  Force. 

Lt.  Gen.  Harold  W.  Grant.  497A  (major 
general,  Regular  Air  Force)   U.S.  Air  Force. 

The  following-named  officers  to  be  assigned 
to  positions  of  importance  and  respManslblUty 
designated  by  the  President  In  the  grade  of 
lieutenant  general,  under  the  provisions  of 
section  8066,  title  10  of  the  United  States 
Code  * 

Maj.    Gen.    WUUam    W.    Momyer,    1964A. 

Regular  Air  Force. 

Maj.  Gen.  Jack  G.  MerreU.  1687 A.  Regvilar 
Air  Force. 

In  the  Maeini  Coeps 

The  following -named   officers   of  the  Ma- 
rine Corps  for  temporary  appointment  to  the 
grade  of  major  general,  subject  to  qiiallflca- 
tlon  therefor  as  provided  by  law: 
John  H.  Masters  Lewis  W.  Walt 

George  S.  Bowman,        Carl  A,  Youngdale       • 

jr  Ormond  R.  Simpson 

The   following-named   officers   of  the  Ma- 
rine Corps  for  temporary  appointment  to  the 
grade  of  brigadier  general,  subject  to  quaU- 
flcatlon  therefor  as  provided  by  law: 
William  A.  StUes  Robert  G.  Owens.  Jr. 

Louis  Metzger  Jonas  M.  Piatt 

Homer  G.  Hutchln-       Clifford  B.  Drake 

son 


ORDER  FOR  MORNING  HOUR 

TOMORROW 

Mr.    MANSFIELD.     Mr.    President,   I 

yield  myself  half  a  minute  on  the  bill. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  when 

the  Senate  meets  tomorrow,  there  be 


WITHDRAWAL 
Executive  nomination  withdrawn  from 
the  Senate  July  22, 1964 : 

POSTMASTEK 

I  withdraw  the  nomination  sent  to  the 
Senate  on  February  3.  1964.  of  CharUe  T. 
Ciimmlngs  to  be  postmaster  at  Alvarado, 
m  the  State  of  Texas. 


iTx        ccvrAT'i? 
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'^M/y  f! 


John  Pkilip  Soasa  Birthplace  It  Marked 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CHET  HOLI FIELD 

or    CAL(rORNL\ 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  July  22.  1964 

Mr.  HOLIFIELX)  Mr.  Speaker.  It  Is 
highly  fitting  that  the  people  of  our  Na- 
tion's Capital  continue  to  lead  the  way 
in  appropriately  restorins;  and  desi<,'nat- 
Ing  places  of  signiflcant  historical  int*-r- 
est.  Among  the  most  active  of  Wash- 
ington orgaruzations  working  tirelessly 
toward  this  goal  is  the  Capitol  Hill  Res- 
toration Society. 

On  June  27,  1964.  this  society — with 
the  cooperation  of  the  WashinKton  Post 
and  the  US  Marine  Band— sponsored 
ceremonies  marking  the  house  at  636  G 
Street  SE..  as  the  birthplace  of  John 
Philip  Sousa.  To  make  the  historical 
notes  concerninij  the  March  King" 
available  to  our  colleagues  and  other  in- 
terested persons,  I  offer  the  following 
remarks  spoken  at  this  ceremony  for 
the  Record  : 

RUCARKS  or  H    CURLET  BOSWELi 

Mr.  BoswEix.  I  want  to  thank  all  you 
good  people  for  being  here  ttxi.^y  and  Joining 
with  MB  to  do  honor  to  John  Philip  Sous^i  - 
a  famoua  American  whose  birth  and  early 
life  we  associate  with  Ciipltol  HUl. 

We  have  some  very  dl.stlngulahed  guesta 
with  us  today  May  I  introduce  to  you  Mrs 
Helen  Sousa  Abert  of  New  York  City,  daugh- 
ter of  John  Philip  So.isa,  Mr.  and  Mrs 
Jamea  L.  Dixon  .Mr  DUon  Is  cochalrman 
of  the  John  Philip  Sousa  Memorial.  Inc  . 
seated  are  members  of  the  John  PhlUp  Sousa 
family:  Mrs.  James  H  Pugh,  Mr  tind  Mra 
J.  Hunter  Pugh.  Mr  and  Mrs  John  F  Clelger, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Arthur  A  Varela  and  their 
two  sons.  Arthur  Jr  .  and  Robert,  and  with 
them  la  their  niece.  Miss  Betsy  Ann  Boyn- 
ton,  of  Atherton.  Calif  .  and  Mr  and  Mrs 
John  P.  S.  Pugh 

The  following  telegram  h.is  been  received 
from  John  Philip  .^ou.sa  III 

New  York,  N  Y 
H.  CT7«LXT  Bosweil, 

Executive   Vice   Prendent.   Capitol   Hiil   Res- 
toration Society.  Wash.ington.  DC 

Deeply  regret  I  am  unable  join  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Capitol  Hill  Respiration  Society 
at  the  ceremony  marking  the  birthplace  of 
my  grandfather,  Jihn  Phi:ip  Sousa  Mv 
family  and  I  can  only  express  our  gratitude 
that  your  organization  has  taker,  this  mean.'* 
of  honoring  our  grandfather's  memiry  and 
his  achievements  We  thank  you  and  wl.sh 
you  every  success  In  the  good  and  Im^xjrtant 
work  you  are  doing  on  historic  Capitol  Hill 

John  P  Soisa    III 

Several  of  our  honored  gue.sts  will  address 
you  briefly  First,  I  wl'.:  Intj-rxiuce  Mr 
Charles  Horsky,  PresldenthU  Adviser  for  Na- 
tional Capital  Affairs      Mr    Horsky 

■XMAKKS    n»-    CH\RLES     ^      KORSKT 

Mr.  BORSKT  Mr  B<«weU.  Mrs  .Abert,  Con- 
gresBxn&n  Brooks.  Miss  Carper,  ladies  and 
gentlemen,  that  a  plaque  should  mark  the 
birthplace  of  John  Philip  Sousa  Is  highly 
appropriate.  It  will  testify  down  through 
the  years  that  John  Philip  8<^usa  continues 
to  live  In  the  hearts  >?  Washlngtunlans  ..f 
all  Americans,  and   indeed  of  people   every- 


where that  music  Is  played  It  will  also  give 
continuing  evidence  of  the  Initiative  and 
community  »plrU  of  the  CaplU.l  HUl  Restora- 
tion S^^xMety  and  Its  members.  Including 
Messrs  R  C  and  J  B  King  I  certainly  am 
delighted  to  extend  my  thanks  and  goxl 
wishes  to  all  who  have  made  this  ceremony 
possible 

This  house,  since  John  Philip  Sou.sa  was 
tx>rn  in  It  110  ye.irs  agn,  has  .-ertalnly  seen 
many  chan^'es  I  l.iy  no  claim  to  be  i  his- 
torian, but  there  must  be  few  people  Indeed 
who  can  live  and  work  in  Washington  with- 
out becoming  Interested  In  the  history  which 
enriches  every  n<H)k  and  cranny  of  this  city 
This  area  in  which  we  now  st,.ind,  as  many 
of  you  know,  was  a  very  importitnt  part  of 
the  .original  I.  Enfant  plan  -in  fact,  he 
planned  it  as  the  major  residential  area  of 
Washington  East  Capitol  Street  w.'.s  I.  Fn- 
f.mts  primary  entrance  to  the  city  Unfor- 
tunately, land  speculators  tried  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  his  plans  .\ntlclpatltig  a  rush  of 
purchrtsers,  speculators  priced  tlie  land  so 
high  that  people  refused  to  buy,  and  turned 
toward  the  northwest  section  Instead  For 
many  years  the  only  streets  which  were 
more  than  a  line  un  a  map  were  Maryland 
Avenue  which  followed  the  old  post  road  to 
the  :iortr',e<i.st  and  East  Capitol  Street  Itself 
Even  50  vears  after  L  Enfant,  when  SoUsa 
was  born,  the  area  east  of  here  and  north  of 
Pennsylvania  Avenue  was  almost  entirely 
open  fields 

By  the  tune  Sousa  was  old  enough  to  care, 
the  development  of  this  area — then  known 
,us  Navy  Yard  Hill  had  begun  to  get  under- 
way Phlladelp.nia  IU>^ .  that  wonderful  se- 
ries if  lis  3-story  row  houses  on  llth  Street 
SE  ,  brought  attentuxi  to  Us  residential  p'>«- 
slhliltle.s  The  area  was  also  famous  for 
having  one  of  the  best  sch'Kils  In  the  clfy 
Wallach  Sohixjl.  which  was  constructed  In 
IHtH  >n  the  site  of  the  present  Hlne  Junior 
High 

Sou.sa     himself,    first    went    to    a    private 
sc.'Mot    in  7th  Street,  and  tlien,  In   1863,  en- 
rolled   In    public   schools      S<i   far   as   formal 
academic  education   la  concerned,   I  .supp<i8e 
•".lUav    we    would    call    him    a    dropout       Not 
s.^  however,  with  that  part  of  hlfl  education 
for  which  we  have  m.«6t  reason  to  be  grateful 
At  age  7.  he  was  a  student  In  John  Ewputa  s 
conservatory    of    music      .\t   age    10.    he    was 
pUying    the    vloHn    with    the    Marine    Band 
.^.t   age    13.   he    was   a   member   of    the   band 
Before  he  was  20  he.  loo.  was  teaching  music 
on  Capitol  Hill. 

Capitol  Hill  does  not  have  a  Wallach  Schixil 
today  a  school  so  superior  as  to  be  an  at- 
traction to  prospective  residents  Unfortu- 
nately, quite  the  opposite  is  true  There  are 
no  schools  still  In  use  which  Sousrt  might 
have  attended  100  years  ago.  but  there  are 
some  that  come  close  Hlne  J'.mlor  High, 
which  sumds  on  the  Wallach  School  site, 
dates  back  In  Its  oldest  part  to  1HH7  Brent 
Elementary  stands  e^.sentlally  as  It  wiui  con- 
structed m  1883-  HI  years  ago  Only  three 
new  schools  have  been  built  In  this 
area  south  of  East  Capitol  Street  since 
1945  Hlne.  of  course,  Is  rtnally  being  re- 
placed, and  will  be  open  for  bu.^iness  In  .Sep- 
tember 1965,  although  It  will  be  se\eral 
months  later  before  the  old  building  can  be 
t<^3rn  down  and  the  playground  rehabilitated 
The  new  Olbbs  Elementary  .s<  hool  at  18th 
and  E,  ought  also  to  be  In  being  by  the  end 
of  1965 

Capitol  Hill,  In  f.u  t  l.s  a  prune  example  of 
the  starvation  diet  to  whl<-h  caplt^il  con- 
struction programs  in  the  District  have  been 
subject  for  .*o  nvany  years  It  needs  more 
schools,  because  all  of  then*  are  overcrowded 
It  needs  modern  sch'xils.  HO-year-oUl  l)Ulld- 
Ings  should  not  be  tolerated      It  neetls  more 


p.irk  and  playground  areas  In  fact,  alnafc 
sour  e  recreation  facilities,  particularly  for 
children,  have  been  reduced  due  to  frcevit 
Construction  I  hope  that  all  of  you  wuj 
urge  appropriation  (3f  the  funds  necessary  to 
provide  this  area  with  the  amenities  for  ^i 
children  and  adults  alike  that  will  be  atlcsK 
equal   to  the  level  of  the  rest  of  the  city 

However,  that  l.s  a  digression  The  HUl 
does  ha-.e  Its  pri>ud  history  It  has  had  m 
full  share,  and  more,  of  the  famous  resldenti 
and  residences  of  W.ishlngton  It  hasadnn- 
tages  tif  location  .And,  most  Important  of 
all.  It  has  momentum  This  ceremony  laevl. 
dence  that  the  momentum  Is  continuing.  Jx 
Is  also  evidence  that  Its  residents  appreciate 
their  stewardslilp  of  its  historic  past,  and  of 
the  memory  of  men.  like  John  Philip  Soma, 
who  lived  t\.eTe 

Mr  BnswfLL.  It  Is  m.ist  appropriate  that 
we  have  with  us  today  Miss  E'.sle  Carper 
president  of  the  Women's  National  Prva 
Clut'  and  for  many  years  a  Washington 
Post  conirresslonal  reporter  on  District  a( 
Columbia  affairs      Miss  Carper 

REMARKS    or     KUSIE     CARt'KR 

Miss  Carpis  I  am  most  pleased  to  repre- 
sent the  Washington  Post  on  this  occaaloo 
I  w;u>  b(  rii  .md  brought  up  on  Capitol  Hill 
so  for  me  this  Is  a  humecomini.; 

Washington  has  many  famous  sons  but 
none  who  has  brought  so  much  pleasurt  ii 
John  Philip  Sousa  The  Washington  Po« 
has  a  ijreat  affection  for  him  He  made  ui 
famous  by  writing  the  Washington  Poit 
March'  long  before  the  newspaper  achlewd 
eminence  through  It.s  news  >  olumns  and 
editorials 

It  was  a  fiimlly  nca.'^lon,  much  .us  thla  on* 
that  Inspired  .Sou&i  to  write  the  'WnshlngtOB 
Post  March  ■'  The  dedication  of  this  plaqtii 
today  comes  almost  on  the  75th  annlverBary 
of  the  first  performance  of  this  stirring 
march 

TIio  Washington  Post  had  sponsored  ao 
essay  contest  among  schoolchildren  and  the 
Marine  Band  was  t.i  play  at  the  awards  cere- 
m.onv  on  the  Smithsonian  grounds  The 
publisher  of  the  Washington  Post  met  Soutt 
on  the  street  and  asked  him  to  *Tlte  t 
special  march  for  the  event  We  don't  know 
how  long  It  took  Sou.sa  but  the  "Washing- 
ton pi*t  March"  was  the  resvilt 

No  tiiie  recalls  who  made  the  speeclm 
that  day  but  the  march  will  never  be  for- 
k'otten  as  long  as  there  are  bands  to  play  It 
It  bei-ame  an  overnlktht  success  Dance 
bands  to<ik  tip  the  music  for  a  daring  nev 
dance  the  two-step  aiid  In  Europe  the  tw>- 
step    became    known    as    Washington    Poati 

Two  and  a  half  years  ago  the  Post  triad 
to  pay  back  some  of  the  debt  of  gratitude  It 
o\*es  to  SoUsa  It  dedicated  In  his  honor  I 
rcK^m  In  the  Washington  P'ist  Building  that 
Ls  for  community  nieetlngs  and  Is  In  use  il- 
m  ist  every  nlitht  A  spotlight  shines  on  t 
llfe-.sh'ed  jKirtralt  of  the  magnificently 
bearded  march  king  In  the  .scarlet  uniform 
of  a  Marine  Corps  bandsman 
,,  On  that  occasion  Mrs  Helen  S<3uaa  Abert 
recalled  an  Incldetit  told  by  Sousa  in  hU 
biography     "M.irchlr.g    Along" 

While  traveling  :u  Venice,  he  saw  the  mu- 
sic for  the  "Wiushlngton  Post  March"  In* 
shop  window  "Is  that  a  gix'd  composer?" he 
a.ske<1  Tlie  shopkeeper  replied  "He  U  OM 
of   ,,ur   best   Italian    composers  " 

So  the  music  of  the  Capitol  Hill  boy  be- 
came known  all  over  the  world 

It  has  t>een  reportetl  that  when  SaaM't 
band  parad.Hl  d-  wn  Washington  streeu  In 
the  1880  8  and  18i>0's.  It  was  followed  by  tf 
arm\  of  small  enchanted  buys  The  boy» 
were  followed  by  businessmen  and  the  bus- 
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^^  by  congressmen.    All  ttoese  Ingredl- 

--  *7tbTk  l^nlr  the  Washington  Post 

**^l.  Tthat  we  be  represented, 
for  »^}^^^  And  now  I  want  to  Introduce 

^^JSTan  JACK  BROOKS.  Who  will  address 
^^^nd  present  the  pUque  commemo- 

«lL«K9    or    CONGRESSMAN     JACK    BaOOKS 

^»ooKs    Friends  and  neighbors  here  on 

^,X^  I  am  very  pleased  and  honored 

^C   S  om>ortunlty  to  participate  In  this 

^i^on^'^^'^'^K  the  birthplace  of   John 

•^u  ^*'l'!'o''years  ago  that  he  was  born  In 
^!le^m  November  6.  1854.  He  lived 
•-^ulf  S^ventful  life  for  78  years.  He 
*  ^  cteS  bands  for  Presidents  and  kings  and 
£tS?s  the  world  over.  His  music  Uvea 
^^art  of  the  American  heritage. 
^Z  countrymen  will  always  thrill  to  the 
.tiXg  cadences  It  was  once  said  that  even 
rjSlegged   man    could   keep   step    with    a 

TthriSghborhood.  John  PhUip  Sousa 
niived  as  a  child,  went  to  school,  dreamed 
?h/dTeams  of  youth,  suffered  more  than  an 
;^'nary  share  of  physical  ailments,  and 
^ed  U'  plav  the  violin  and  other  Instru- 
infnu  He  was  hardly  In  his  teens  when  he 
CM  in  demand  for  solo  concerts  and  Satur- 
(,..  night  dance  bands. 

We  assiKlate  his  name  and  fame  with  the 
li»rlne  Band— the  oldest  musical  organiza- 
tion in  the  country,  which  had  its  origin  In 
'.ht  Flfe-and-Drum  Corps  organized  by  the 
continental  Congress  for  the  recruiting  of 
BArtnes  in  1775.  John  Philip  was  only  18 
when  a  piissing  circus  band  caught  his  at- 
tenuon  and  almost  enticed  him  to  run  away. 
!•  waf  then  that  his  father  took  him  by  the 
(4r  and  marched  him  over  to  see  the  Com- 
mandant of  the  Marine  Corps. 

The  elder  Sousa  was  a  trombone  player  In 
•,he  Marine  Band  He  also  did  carpentry 
irork  In  the  Commandant's  house.  It  was 
arranged  then  and  there  that  the  boy  re- 
ceive the  training  and  discipline  traditlon- 
i!!v  offered  bv  the  Marine  Corps. 

Young  Sou.sa'.s  musical  talents  also  were 
put  to  work  He  became  an  apprentice  mu- 
sician at  the  M.irlne  Barracks  at  Eighth  and 
I  Streets  SE  Since  his  10th  year  he  had 
plaved  the  triangle,  cymbals,  and  the  E-flat 
alto  horn  >  In  his  autobiography  at  this 
point  he  i)en.s  the  words,  "God  forgive  me"  in 
parentheses  I  .Sousa  composed  an  early 
march  nr  two  as  a  Junior  member  of  the  Ma- 
rine Band 

This  first  tour  of  duty  with  the  Marine 
Bind  lasted  about  5  years  Then  he  resigned 
;o  study  -teach,  and  play  the  "fiddle,"  as  he 
p'lt  It  and  conduct  his  own  orchestra. 

During  an  engagement  on  the  road  In  Sep- 
tember 18H0  .tohn  Philip  got  word  from  his 
father  that  the  Commandant  of  the  Marine 
Corps  wanted  him  to  come  home  as  quickly 
uf  possible  to  lead  the  Marine  Band. 

Hi*  leadership  of  the  Marine  Band  spanned 
the  careers  of  five  Presidents,  from  1880  to 
1S92  The  first  bandmaster  to  take  the  band 
on  tour  he  became  known  throughout  the 
United  States  and  abroad. 

l^)r  all  his  love  of  the  Marine  Corps  and 
t\»  intense  patriotism,  Sousa  was  a  practical 
man.  afnu  ted  by  the  same  problems  that 
most  of  us  have  We  hear  today  of  good  men 
leaving  C.overnment  service  because  of  low 
pay  Sous.1  did  the  same  thing.  In  1893  he 
decided  to  leave  his  military  position,  which 
paid  II  50<)  a  year,  and  Uke  charge  of  a  pri- 
vate concert  orchestra  organized  by  a  sirndl- 
cate  of  businessmen  They  offered  Sousa 
♦6000  a  year  plus  a  20-percent  share  of  the 
profits. 

During  the  12  years  of  his  Marine  Band 
leadership,  Sousa  had  given  pleasure  to  mil- 
lions and  enhanced  the  musical  education 
and  appreciation  of  the  country,  if  not  the 
world     He  wrote  many  famous  marches  dur- 
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Ing  that  tune  and  became  so  well  known  that 
a  music  Journal.  publUhed  In  England,  gave 
him  the  title  of  "March  King,"  comparing 
him  to  Strauss,  the  "Waltz  King. ' 

"The  Stars  and  Stripes  Forever"  probably 
is  his  most  popular  march,  but  I  don't  be- 
lieve there  is  a  single  American  who  does  not 
recognize  the  strains  of  "El  Capl^."  or 
"High  School  Cadets."  "Semper  Pidells. 
"The  Thunderer."  and  the  famed  "Washing- 
ton Poet."  Sousa's  mark  on  America  Is  in- 
deUble. 

In  taking  measure  of  the  man  we  may  say : 
"He  was  a  patriotic  man.  Born  of  immi- 
grant parents— a  Portuguese  father  and  a 
Bavarian  mother,  who  had  made  their  ways 
to  the  New  World— Sousa  had  a  strong  sense 
of  Identification  with  America  and  Its  demo- 
cratic Institutions. 

He  was  a  creative  man.  His  musical  tal- 
ents were  revealed  at  an  early  age  and  were 
exercised  throughout  his  long  career.  He 
composed  more  than  100  marches,  12  light 
operas,  and  many  songs.  He  even  wrote  three 
novels,  one  of  which— "The  Fifth  String  — 
was  a  bestseller  In  its  day,  probably  due  as 
much  to  the  name  of  the  author  as  to  its 
literary  merit. 

He  was  a  versatile  man.  For  all  his  great 
love  of  music  and  his  lifelong  preoccupation 
with  It  he  could  take  time  off  to  hunt,  fish, 
play  golf  and  ride  horseback.  His  ability 
at  trapshootmg,  I  suspect,  owed  as  much 
to  his  boyhood  quail  hunting  on  the  banks 
of  the  Anacostla  as  to  his  rifle  practice  in  the 
Marine  Corps.  In  a  contest  once  held  In 
Georgia.  Sousa  led  the  field  of  professional 
and  amateur  trapshooters.  breaking  98  out 
of  100  clay  pigeons. 

He  was  an  understanding  and  generous 
man  Sousa  always  was  ready  to  help  his 
associates.  He  liked  particularly  to  work 
with  young  people,  and  he  gave  unstlntingly 
of  his  time  to  the  development  and  promo- 
tion of  high  school  bands.  Oftentimes  he 
took  up  the  baton  himself  to  lead  the  young 
musicians. 

John  PhlUp  Sousa  died  on  March  6,  1932, 
at  Reading,  Pa.,  where  he  had  been  scheduled 
to  conduct  a  band  performance  His  body 
was  brought  home  to  his  native  city  of  Wash- 
ington, to  lie'  in  state  in  the  band  hall  of 
the  Marine  Barracks.  He  was  burled,  with 
military  honors.  In  the  Congressional  Ceme- 
tery, not  far  from  here. 

It  is  clearly  apparent  that  our  Nation  is 
the  better  because  John  Philip  Sousa  was 
born  in  this  place,  lived  and  worked  in  this 
city  participated  so  actively  in  the  life  of 
this  country,  and  left  so  deep  a  mark  on  Its 
history  and  culture. 

To  help  us  remember— with  the  deepest 
admiration  for  his  great  talents,  and  many 
achievements— these  lasting  contributions 
of  John  Philip  Sousa,  there  will  be  unveiled 
the  plaque  marking  his  birthplace. 

(Mrs.  Abert  unveils  John  Philip  Sousa 
plaque.) 

ACCEPTANCE  tor  PLAQUE  BY  RANDALL  C.  KING 

Mr  Kino.  Congressman  Brooks,  Mr.  Hor- 
sky Colonel  Schoepper  and  members  of  the 
Marine  Band,  Mrs.  Abert,  members  of  the 
Restoration  Society,  and  friends,  on  behalf 
of  my  brother,  Jacqulre,  and  myself,  it  Is 
with  great  pleasure  that  I  accept  this  bronze 
plaque  marking  the  birthplace  of  John  Philip 

Sousa. 

We  are  both  proud  to  have  had  the  op- 
nortunlty  of  restoring  this  house.  We  ap- 
nreclate  the  efforts  of  the  Capitol  Hill  Re- 
storation Society  m  making  this  commemo- 
ration possible. 

My  brother  and  I  lived  next  door  and  In  the 
spring  of  I960,  we  became  Interested  In  pur- 
chasing this  house  for  two  reasons:  because 
of  Ito  proximity  and  our  Interest  In  preserv- 
ing Sousa's  birthplace. 

At  that  time,  the  house  was  divided  Into 
three  rental  units  and  was  In  a  sad  state  of 
repair  as  Mr.  Boewell  and  others  may  recall. 


Originally  the  main  floor  had  a  front  and 
back  parlor,  with  a  room  on  the  back  sep- 
arated by  a  hallway  with  stairs  leading  to 
two  bedrooms  and  bath. 

The  ground  floor  served  as  the  kitchen,  din- 
ing and  furnace  rooms. 

The  main  staircase,  which  had  been  moved 
to  the  front  of  the  house  when  converted 
into  three  rental  units,  has  now  been  placed 
back  m  Its  original  location.  The  two  par- 
lors have  been  consolidated  Into  a  large 
drawing  room  with  a  single  fireplace.  An 
Adams  mantle  was  obtained  and  Installed. 
A  plaster  cornice  of  the  Federal  period  has 
been  reproduced  for  the  ceUlng  of  the  draw- 
ing room.  .    .__,     . 

My  brother  and  I  went  to  a  great  deal  of  .^ 
effort  to  obtain  such  Items  as  pln-gralned 
flooring,  paneled  doors  and  door  trhn.  as  weU 
as  old  brass  hardware,  paneling,  and  other 
Items.  We  wanted  to  recapture  as  much  ol 
the  Sousa  era  as  possible. 

This  circular  staircase  Is  one  of  our  de- 
signs, and  we  employed  the  lyre  as  symbolic 
of    Sousa's    vast    contribution    to    American 

music.  .  ,. 

I  believe  that  with  each  passing  year  It 
becomes  more  and  more  important  for  groups 
such  as  the  Restoration  Society,  as  weU  as 
individuals,  to  continue  their  efforts  with 
even  greater  determination  and  enthusiasm 
so  that  our  historic  points  of  Interest  can  be 
saved  for  posterity. 

Too  often.  In  our  zeal  for  modernization 
and  change,  there  are  those  who  thought- 
lessly and  sometimes  wantonly,  would  erase 
forever  our  historic  landmarks.  Yet.  by  Join- 
ing together  and  working  for  the  preservation 
of  historic  places,  we  have  It  within  our  power 
to  keep  the  best  of  the  past  here  on  Capitol 

Hill 

I  hope  that  this  simple  ceremony,  honor- 
ing one  of  our  great  American  musicians, 
will  play  a  part  in  preserving  for  future  gen- 
erations other  landmarks  In  other  places 
which    belong    to    our    treasured    American 

heritage.  .,,4,,4.„  „* 

Let  those  who  bear  the  responsibility  of 
planning  our  cities,  our  parks,  and  suburban 
areas,  take  note  ot  former  days  and  places. 
From  them  and  frokn  great  men  such  as  we 
honor  here  today,  we  and  generations  to 
come,  can  derive  inspiration  and  strength. 

Thank  you. 

Mr.  BoswELL.  I  will  take  this  opportunity, 
as  we  bring  the  ceremony  to  a  close,  to  thank 
the  Commandant  of  the  Marine  Corps  for 
many  courtesies,  and  the  U.S.  Marine  Band, 
under  the  leadership  of  Col.  Albert  Schoep- 
per, for  its  Inspiring  music  In  reverent  mem- 
ory of  John  Philip  Sousa. 

To  Congressman  Brooks  and  our  other  dis- 
tinguished speakers  and  to  all  our  friends 
and  neighbors,  including  those  who  have 
worked  so  hard  to  arrange  this  ceremony,  I 
say  thanks  again.  ,   ^  ^ 

And  now  the  ceremony  will  be  concluded 
with  the  retirement  of  the  colors  and  the 
Marine  Hymn.  If  you  will  remain  standing, 
please.  And  after  that  refreshments  await 
us  nearby  in  Christ  Church  Parish  Hall.  All 
are  invited.     Thank  you. 


Captive  Nations 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  W.  J.  BRYAN  DORN 

or  soxnB  cakolina 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  July  22. 1964 
•Mr  DORN.    Mr.  Speaker,  we  have  re- 
cently observed  the  sixth  observance  of 
Captive  Nations  Week.  ».  ,j  ^x, 

Mr  Speaker,  captive  nations  hold  the 
key  to  the  future  destiny  of  the  free 
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world.    If  we  forget  the  captive  nations  tain  region,  the  upper  Great  Lakes  iron-  Puerto  Rico  and  the  District  of  Column 

and  forever  turn  them  over  to  Russian  ore  region,  and  other  parts  of  the  Na-  ranked  lower  In  terms  of  obllgatlntpS! 

domlnatlcm,  then  eventually  all  of  the  tlon.     Third,   the   statistics  are   largely  eral  aid  funds  apportioned  for  the  art 

free  world  will  succumb  to  subversion,  in  terms  of  dollars  and  percentages,  and  mary  and  secondary  highway  syst^M 

Communist  infiltration,  and  conquest.  do  not  consider  other  Important  factors  This  raises  the  very  basic  que«ti<mrf 

A  principle  is  involved — a  principle  of  such  as  cost  of  living,  property  owner-  whether  extending  an  additional  spediJ 

right  And  wrong.    It  was  wrong  for  this  ship,  savings,  credit,  and  so  forth.  Federal    aid    highway    program   to  the 

Nation  after  spending   billions  of   dol-         Before  the  ConKress  enacts  a  special  Appalachian    portion    of   Maryland—*, 

lars  and  thousands  of  lives  for  freedom  Appalachla  relief  bill.  It  must  satisfy  It-  would  be  done  under  the  President's  re- 

to  permit  Ruasla  to  take  over  as  captives  self  that  the  region  is  In  urgent  need  of  lief  proposal — can  be  Justified. 

the   sreat   peoples   of    Central    Europe,  such  relief,  that  such  need  Is  more  serl-         Tennessee:    49  of  the  95  countieg  td 

Whenerer  free  people  compromise  a  basic  ous  than  that  of  other  economically  de-  Tennessee  are  In  the  Appalachian  nskL 

principle  for  a   fleeting   pohtlcal   expe-  pressed  areas,  and  that   the  States  In-  descrll)ed    In    the    Presidents'    propoiaL 

dlent,  they  pay  for  it  later  In  the  loss  of  volved     cannot     handle     the     problems  aU  of  these  49  counties  are  within  the 

more  freedom  and  with  the  loss  of  lives  through    their   own    llnanclal    resources  power  service  area  of  the  Tennessee  Vtl- 

Mr.    Speaker,    we    must    formulate    a  and  regular  Federal  aid  programs     The  ley  Authority,  which  is  reputed  to  haw 

policy  af  victory  over  oppression.     We  following    items    concemmg    the    States  accomplished  so  much  in  Improving  the 

must  go  from  the  negative  to  the  posi-  having  area.s  In  Appalachla  are  pertinent  economy  of  the  region.     In  a  statement 

tlve.  from  the  defensive  to  the  offensive  in    this    connection  presented  to  the  ad  hoc  subcommittee 

Our  foreign  policy  must  be  built  not  only         Virginia;   At  public  hearings  held  by  the  Governor  of  Tennessee  said- 

around   preserving   freedom  but   recap-  the  ad  hoc  subcommittee,  a  spokesman        i  ^o,„d  u^^  t^  emphMize  from  the  b«- 

ttiring   freedom    for    those    gallant    peo-  for  the  Governor  of  Vir^jinla  stated  that  RUininK  that  while  we  are  here  consifterlai 

pies  so  long  held   under   ruthless  Com-  while  HI  Vir^jinia  counties  are  in  Appa-  the  Appalachian  region  a«  a  whole,  not^ 

munist  domination  lachia,  a.s  defined  in  the  President  .s  pro-  ■>?  the  region  as  sxich  should  be  conaWewd 

We  should  demand  in  the  United  Na-  posal,  some  of  these  are  very  prosperous  '"  *  depree8«<i  condition     To  the  contnry, 

tions.  <Mi  the  floor  of  this  Congress,  and  and    onlv    6    nr    7    counties    m    extreme  within    the    region    He    some   of   our  man 

in  every  public  forum  dealing  with  Inter-  southwestern  Vlr^'lnia  are  ;n  need  of  help  l^'?*P"J'^,,n"nn"f/'An,f^!r.h\?^f      ^°  "^^ 

.,         ,      ^   ,       ..i.    ..  ..I.  »i        _    n    _  ..  ...  neevsee  B  t>r)rtlon  of  Appalachla.  for  ex&mDl* 

national  affairs  that  the  captive  nations  He  commented  that  the  21  counties  were  ^^e  Kin^^port-Johna.  n  city-Bristoi  aJ^Ji 

must  be  freed      War   is   not   necessary  included  In  Appalachla     because  some-  Morri.stDwn-OrpeneviUe  area,  and  the  Knox- 

Russia  can  be  forced  out  of  these  captive  where  2  or  3  year.s  aKo  some  Individual  viMe-Aicoii-Oak  Ridge  area*,  to  mentloniet- 

natlons    through    courage,    persistence,  simply  drew  a  line  on  the  map  at  the  foot  erai,   8«'rve   a*   the   large  ecor.omic  nuclew 

determination,  and  public  opinion.    Jus-  of  the  mountains  "    The  prepared  state-  arovipd  which  mo«t  of  our  industry  ezifti 

tice  is  on  the  side  of  the  captive  peoples  ment  of  the  Governor,  read  at  the  hear-         West  Virginia    This  State  Is  the  onlj 

and  win  eventually  prevail  InKS,  contained  the  following  statements:  „ne  totally  included  ln\ppalachla.    In 

^__^^^^^_^__  I  am  very  coiuscioua  of  the  fict  thiit   with  a    statement    presented    to    the  ad  hoc 

the  exception  of  a  few  cunties  In  southwest  subcommittee,  the  Governor  of  West  Vir- 

V'lrginla.  the  need  for  the  asslstrtnce  and  aid  irjnia  said' 

Appalackia — Some  Factt  Not  Mentioned  oontempiated  by  this  bui  is  not  impfmiive 

L     U.     D       -J      i>     r  •     •  in  Virginia  TlUs  perl. k1  1 1961  64]  has  been  one  of  gr^t 

by  tb«  fretldent  l  tomnustion  ^^^^  ^^  ,j^^,^  ^^^^  ^j^,^  ^^^j  envlau.n.s  that  t^conomlc  recovery  for  the  State,  with  »  an 

is  not  dlreadv  beUiR  undertaken  bv  exl.stlng  pe.vk  of  c.M^peratlon  reached  between  the  pao- 

EXTENSION   OF  REMARKS  .w<ei.r.es  of  the  C-mmonwealth  of  Virginia  P'^  ^''^  "'^  '^^«'«  '"^  government      Just  look 

at  these  facts 

*"  Maryland      Only    3    of    Mar^'land'S    23  Unemployment,  which  stood  at  105,000  in 

HON     JAMES  C     AUCHINCLOSS  counties  are  in  Appalachla  as  defined  In  January  I96i.  has  b«-en  gradually  cut  down 

-_  „_,"  ,__-_  the    President  s    relief    proposal      These  to  less  than  eo.ooo  early  in  1964.    We  tun 

_     ^  -       Z^  \.r^.^.rr.^  countles  Include  just  6  3   percent  of  the  beautified  and  cleaned  up  the  State  to  mO. 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES  population       In    1963,   p.-r  capita  ;\"^""  f  tractive  to  new  industry  and  tour- 

ii7,.w««.w.....    7.W..  to    iQcd  ;■  .     .»        1       -.  1-.  \-  St* — **"<!  many  new  plants  and  a  gre«t  In- 

^     Wednesday.  July  22.  1964  personal  Income  In  Maryland  was  higher  ^,^^^  ,„  ^^^  tourist  trade  are  the  remila. 

Mr^^UCHINCLOSS     Mr  Speaker,  an  '•han   in   40   other   States,   and   substan-  we  were  the  first  State  to  institute  a  Stat* 

ad  hoc  subcommittee  of  the  Committee     tlally  above  the  national  average      The  work  and  training  program— providing  both 

on  Public  Works  has  been  considering  the     percentage  of  Maryland  families  having  the  dignity  of  the  individual  and  meau  of 

President's    proposed    Appalachian    Re-  an  armual  income  of  le.ss  than  $3,000  Is  "^"i^g   a    livlng-to    thousands   of  unm- 

elonal   Develooment  Act  of    1964      The  substantially  less  than  the  national  aver-  Pif'>«i  fathers,  and  this  program  has  b« 

li^fdeS^sToS  presents  tw^  bISc      age,    and    the    percentage    of    Maryland  ^  ^^^^to  oth^r  s'tat^ ^  recommended  u  . 
questions:   First,  whether  the  Congress     families    having    an    annual    Income    of 

should  enact  a  special  massive  relief  pro-     more  than  $10,000  is  substantially  higher         The    Governor's   reference   to  "msnj 

gram  for  one  comparatively  small  part     than   the  national  average      The  State  new    plants"   Is  confirmed   by  statistics 

of  the  Nation  to  the  exclusion  of  other     completed  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  concerning     building     contracts.      The 

areas,  and  second,  whether  conditions  in      ^963.  with  a  surplus  of  about  $32  million,  value  of  private  building  contracts  for 

Appaiachla  are  so  much  worse  than  in     and  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1964,  Industrial     plants     In     West     Vlrglnli 

other  areas  as  to  necessitate  massive  Fed-     "^'^h  a  surplus  of  .some  $31  million      As  awarded  during  1962  was  $119,500,000- 

eral   spending.  a  result,  pressure  Is  mounting  for  repeal  about  4.7  percent  of  the  U.S.  total  of 

The  report  by  the  President's  Appa-     <jf  a  State  Income  tax  Increase  enacted  such   contracts.     This   Is  significant  in 

lachian  Regional  Commission  st>ts  forth     earlier  this  year.  view  of  the  fact  that  the  populaUon  rf 

a  number  of  selected  statistics  which  pur-         In  view  of  these  facts,  it  is  in  order  West  Virginia  Is  only  about  1  percent  of 

port  to  show  that  the  Appalachian  rekilon     to  inquire  as  to  why  Maryland  cannot  that  of  the  United  States, 
is  lagging  and  is  In  need  of  special  assist-     or  will  not  meet  the  problems  of  its  por-         Neither  this  extensive  industrial  con- 

ance.     But    tt    is   questionable    whether  tlon  of  Appalachla  through  Its  own  re-  structlon  nor  what  the  Governor  of  West 

these  statistics  give  an  accurate  picture     sources    and    e.xi.stln«    Federal    aid   pro-  Virginia  referred  to  as  a  period  of  "grett 

of  the  situation.     Although   the   report     grams.  economic    recovery"    during    1961-«4  li 

was  submitted  to  the  Congress  In  the         As  to   utllLiatlon  of  existing  Federal  reflected  In  the  report  of  the  Presldent'i 

spring  of  1964.  it  uses,  almost  entirely,     aid    programs,    there    is    evidence    that  Appalachian  Regional  Commission  since, 

statistics  for  1960  and  earlier  years.    Lat-     Maryland  Ls   lagging   badly,  at  least  as  as  noted  above,  the  statistics  quoted  in 

er  statistics  are  available,  but  for  some     regards    the   Federal-aid    highway    pro-  that  report  are  almost  entirely  for  1960. 
reason  were  not  used     Second,  the  report     gram      As  of  May   31.    1964.  Maryland         Pennsylvania:  In  1963,  the  per  capita 

compares  Appalacliia  to  national  aver-     was  at  the  bottom  of  the  list  of  States  personal    income    in   Pennsylvania  WM 

ages — which  are  influenced  by  the  most     of  the  Union  In  terms  of  obligating  Fed-  about  the  same  as  the  national  average. 

prosp>erous  areas — instead  of  comparing     eral  aid  funds  apportioned  for  the  Na-  and  was  higher  than  such  income  in  tbe 

Appalachla    to   other    economically    de-     lional  System  of  Interstate  and  Defense  Southeast,  Southwest,  Plains,  and  Rocky 

pressed  areas  such  as  the  Ozark  Moun-     Highways      As  of  the  same  date,  only  Mountain  regions  of  the  United  Statea 


tm 

--  nercentage  of  families  having  an 
5;JnS.me  of  less  than  »3.000  ha. 
S  well  below  the  naUonal  average. 
JS  m  the  State  as  a  whole  and  In  the 
^SiSchlan    portion    of    Pennsylvania 
^T^nfpresting  to  note  that  as  of  April 
TliS^i^eral  grante  totaling  $58,988.- 
Ui  had' been  extended  to  the  Appalach- 
la Wtion  of  Pennsylvania  under  the 
Iwierated  Public  Works  Act. 
^^ama    Nearly  half  of  the  32  coun- 
rtjTin  Appalachian  Alabama  are  In  the 
lessee  Valley  Authority  region.     Of 
t^  32  counties.  6  have  never  had  suf- 
Jwently  high  unemployment  rates  to  be 
rilrible  for  Federal  grants  under  the  Ac- 
celerated Public  Works  Act.  and  2  addl- 
i,nal- counties  were  once  eUglble    but 
hivc  so  improved  as  to  be  eUgtble  no 
longer     Thus,   eight  counties,   or   one- 
ourth  of  the  Appalachian  counties,  are 
nnw  Ineligible  for  such  assistance.     De- 
Zu:  this,  as  of  April  15.  1964,  Federal 
Grants  totaling  $20,827,000  had  been  ex- 
tended to  the  Appalachian  portion  of 
Alabama  under  the  Accelerated  PubUc 
WorJcs  Act. 

Purthermore,  the  report  of  the  Presi- 
dents Appalachian  Commission  does  not 
reflect  the  economic  impact  of  recent 
developments  in  the  area,  since  It  utilizes 
I960  statistics      The  July  20,  1964.  edi- 
tion of  U  S   News  &  World  Report  con- 
tains an  informative  article  on  the  eco- 
nomic   boom    in    the    HuntsvlUe.    Ala. 
area— which  is  part  of  Appalachla.     Ac- 
cording to  this  article,  about  4  years  ago 
ttie  Marshall  Space  Flight  Center,  em- 
ploying some  7.000  persons,  was  estab- 
lished  In    HuntsvlUe.     The    Army    and 
NASA  have  drawn  to  northern  Alabama 
many  hundreds  of  contractors  who  want 
to  be  close  by  the  Space  Center.    This 
year,  the  Center  will  award  contracts  of 
$1  billion  on  Saturn  rockets,  and  per- 
haps $200  million  of  that  will  be  spent 
In  the  HuntsvlUe  area.    HuntsvlUe  has 
doubled  Its  population  in  Just  4  years, 
and  spawned   local   industries   such  as 
Brown   Engineering    which    has    grown 
from  a  handful   of   men  to  3,400  em- 
ployees.   HuntsvlUe  now  leads  all  Ala- 
bama In  income  per  household.     It  has 
added  one  classroom  a  week  to  Its  school 
system  for  the  last  9  years.     Last  year, 
6.000  jobs  were  created  In  the  area.    In 
1963.    building    permits    exceeded    $81 
million,  compared  with  a  little  more  than 
$5  miUion  in  1950. 

Kentucky:  Durmg  his  testimony  be- 
fore the  ad  hoc  subcommittee  the  Gov- 
ernor of  Kentucky  placed  great  emphasis 
on  the  actions  taken  by  the  State  itself 
durtng  the  past  2  to  4  years  to  solve 
problems  In  Appalachla.  He  stressed 
extensive  State  action  in  the  fields  of 
education,  highways.  conservation. 
health,  and  parks  and  recreation.  He 
also  discussed  a  proposed  1965  bond 
Issue  of  $176  million  to  provide  funds 
for  highways,  schools,  parks,  community 
health  centers,  agriculture  development, 
small  lakes,  libraries,  and  other  facilities. 
In  addition  to  these  State  actions.  Fed- 
eral grants  totaling  $27,561,000  have  been 
made  in  the  Appalachian  part  of  Ken- 
tucky under  the  Accelerated  Public 
Works  Act.  Since  these  actions  occurred 
during  the  past  2  to  4  years,  and  since 
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the  Report  of  the  President's  Appalach- 
ian Regkmal  Commission  uses  1960  sta- 
tistics, the  report  cannot  measure  the 
Impact  or  effectiveness  of  the  programs. 
Certainly,  this  should  be  known  before 
axK>ther  massive  Federal  spending  pro- 
gram Is  laiinched. 

Ohio:  The  per  capita  personal  Income 
In  Ohio,  Is  well  above  the  national  aver- 
age. The  State  has  a  lower  percentage 
of  families  having  an  armual  Income 
under  $3,000.  and  a  higher  percentage 
of  families  with  an  annual  income  over 
$10,000  than  the  national  average.  It 
appears  that  even  the  Appalachian  por- 
tion of  Ohio,  which  Includes  less  than 
10  percent  of  the  State's  population,  is 
comparatively  well  off,  may  not  share 
common  problems  with  the  rest  of  Ap- 
palachla, and  may  not  need  or  even 
benefit  substantially  from  the  President's 
proposal  to  assist  Appalachla. 

Testimony  prepared  by  the  State  of 
Ohio,  and  submitted  for  the  record  dur- 
ing hearings  of  the  ad  hoc  subcommittee 
contains  the  following: 

Clonceming  median  family  income  in  Ap- 
palachla. thoee   for  Ohio  counties  are  sub- 
Btantlally  larger   than  the  value  for  all  of 
Appalachla.     The  lowest  median  income  in 
any  county  In  the  Ohio  Valley  region  was 
$3,828  In  1959;  the  highest  was  $4,974.    Con- 
comitantly, the  median  Incomes  of  11  coun- 
ties In  the  Ohio  Valley  region  exceed  $4,000. 
For   the  region    as   a   whole,   the    18-county 
average    of    the    Individual    county    median 
famUy  Inccxnes  increased  from  $2,005  In  1949 
to    $4,104    In    1959.      With    adjustment    for 
price-level  Increases  which  also  prevailed  dur- 
ing   this   same    period,    the    change    in    the 
adjusted  (deflated)   regional  average  family 
mcome    represented    an    Increase    of   almost 
70    percent     (69.9    percent)     In    purchasing 
power    during    this    10-year    period.     These 
relaUonshlpe    suggest    a    different    order    of 
economic  condition  than  that  representative 
of  the  other  areas  within  Appalachla. 

It  is  acknowledged  that  the  median  In- 
comes characteristic  of  the  Ohio  Valley 
r«glon  are  not  equal  to  those  of  other 
counties  of  Ohio.  These  inequlttes  notwith- 
standing, the  rate  of  Improvement  In  the 
Ohio  Valley  region  (plus  107.8  percent)  ex- 
ceeded the  rate  of  Improvement  In  other 
Ohio  regions.  It  also  exceeded  the  rate  of 
Improvement  for  Ohio  as  a  whole  (83.5 
percent)  in  the  decade  1949-59.  Clearly, 
programs  immediately  applicable  to  the 
problems  of  all  of  Appalachla  may  not  be 
of  direct  significance  In  improving  condi- 
tions in  the  Ohio  Valley  region  If  median 
income  constitutes  a  primary  determinant. 

Georgia:  About  one-third  of  the  35 
Appalachian  counties  in  Georgia  are  in 
the  area  serviced  by  the  Tennessee  Val- 
ley Authority.  Ten  of  the  35  counties 
have  never  been  eligible  for  assistance 
under  the  Accelerated  Public  Works  Act. 
because  their  rate  of  unemployment  is 
not  high  enough.  In  fact,  according  to 
the  report  of  the  President's  Appalach- 
ian Regional  Commission,  in  both 
1950  and  1960  the  unemployment  rate 
In  the  Appalachian  portion  of  Georgia 
was  lower  than  in  the  balance  of  the 
United  States. 

South  Carolina:  No  part  of  South 
Carolina  was  included  in  Appalachla  as 
that  region  was  defined  in  the  original 
proposal  of  the  President.  No  comments 
or  information  concerning  the  economy 
of  this  State  is  to  be  found  in  the  report 
of  the  President's  Appalachian  Regional 


Commission.  No  testimony  on  behalf  of 
South  Carolina  was  presented  at  the 
hearings  of  the  ad  hoc  subcommittee. 
Nevertheless,  six  South  Carolina  coun- 
ties are  included  in  Appalachla  as  the 
region  Is  defined  In  the  new  bUl.  HJl. 
11946.  It  is  pertinent  to  note  that  as  of 
April  15,  1964,  none  of  these  six  counties 
was  eligible  for  assistance  imder  the 
Area  Redevelopment  Act,  and  only  one 
was  •  eligible  for  assistance  under  the 
Public  Works  Acceleration  Act. 

North  Carolina:  10  of  the  29  Appalach- 
ian  counties   in   North   Carolina   have 
never  been  eligible  for  assistance  imder  { 
the  Accelerated  PubUc  T^rks  Act.  and 
an   additional    5   were   eligible   at   one 
time  but  became  ineligible  because  of 
improved  employment  rates.    According 
to  the   report   of   the   President's   Ap- 
palachian Regional  Commission,  the  Ap- 
palachian porUon  of  North  CaroUna  had 
a  lower  unemployment  rate  than  the  bal- 
ance of  the  Nation  in  both  1950  and 
1960      The  people  in  the  Appalachian 
part  of  North  Carolina  have  reacted  to 
the  President's   relief  proposal   with  a 
"mixture    of    indifference,    amusement, 
and  resentment"  according  to  an  edi- 
torial in  the  May  23,  1964.  edition  of  the 
State,   a  magazine  published  in  North 
Carolina  and  devoted  largely  to  North 
Carolina  affairs.    An  article  in  the  same 
edition  of  that  magazine  shows  that  busi- 
ness is  booming  in  the  northwestern  part 
of  the  State— the  part  in  Appalachla. 
Both  the  editorial  and  the  article  were 
inserted  in  the  Congressional  Record  by 
the    gentleman    from    New   Hampshire 
[Mr.  Cleveland].  Congressional  Record. 
June  25, 1964,  at  page  15002. 

Workers  in  Transylvania  County, 
N  C  —an  Appalachian  county— have  bet- 
tered their  economic  position  In  recent 
years  and  can  live  more  luxuriously 
than  they  did  a  few  years  ago  according 
to  an  article  in  the  June  25. 1964,  edition 
of  the  Transylvania  Times.  This  ar- 
ticle which  serves  to  place  the  Appalacn- 
lan  'reUef  proposal  in  better  perspec- 
tive, follows : 

W.^cE  Earners  Better  Off  in  County 
The  average  Transylvania  County  worker 
has  been  bettering  his  economic  position  In 

'^^TeV^though  his  cost  of  living  has  been  go- 
ing up.  his  income  has  been  moving  upward 

at  a  faster  rate.  *v,«« 

Without  putting  in  any  more  effort  than 
he  did  10  years  ago.  In  terms  of  hours  or 
labor,  he  finds  he  can  live  more  luxuriously 
than  he  did  then. 

The  increase  In  his  Income  has  more  than 
made  up  for  the  Increase  In  his  living  costs. 

The  average  worklngman  in  Transylvania 
County  now  earns  enough  In  only  24  minutes 
on  the  lob,  for  example,  to  buy  a  pound  of 
coffee  or  a  pound  of  bacon.  Ten  years  ago 
they  would  have  Involved  considerably  more 
working  time.  , 

By  putting  in  37  minutes  of  labor  he  Is 
able  to  buy  a  pound  of  round  steak.  He  can 
get  an  automobile  tire  (6.70  by  15)  with  the 
proceeds  of  some  13  hours  of  work. 

The  changes  that  have  taken  place 
thrbughout  the  United  States  and  the  com- 
parison of  present-day  worktlmes  with  those 
of  1953  are  reported  by  the  National  Indus- 
trial Conference  Board  and  by  the  Bureau 
of  Labor  Statistics. 

Some  Idea  of  the  extent  of  this  change 
Is  brought  out  In  the  figures,  which  show  th» 
amount  of  time  that  the  average  American 
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worker   must    put    In    to    buy    various    con- 
sumer Items. 

A  doesn  eggs,  grade  A.  requires  13  minutes 
of  work  today,  compared  with  26  minutes  10 
years  ago. 

A  pair  of  nylon  s'oclclniics  takes  23  minutes 
as  against  37  minutes  previously 

A  medium-price  man's  w'X"il  .suit  formerly 
a  27Vi-houp  Item,  can  now  be  bought  with 
Just  20  hours  of  work 

The  reports  reveal  ulso.  the  wide  gap  that 
still  exists  between  the  buying  p<3wer  of  the 
-American  worker  anU  that  of  his  coun'er- 
parts  In  other  countries 

The  loaf  of  bread  that  a  factory  worker  In 
this  country  Is  able  to  buy  after  only  5 
minutes  on  the  Job  requires  11  minutes  In 
Paris  or  West  Berlin.  19  minutes  in  Tokyo 
34  minutes  In  Madrid,  and  36  minutes  In 
Moscow. 

In  the  last  decade,  it  Is  shown  the  cost 
of  living  has  advanced  about  14  percent  In 
the  United  States. 

This  rise  has  been  more  than  off.'iet  In 
Transylvania  Countv  by  the  Increase  In  per 
capita  Income,  which  amounted  to  94  per- 
cent In  the  period. 


Commea^tioD  of  Eagene  T.  Kinnalj,  Ad- 
ministratiTe  Assistant  to  the  Speaker 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  THOMAS  P.  O'NEILL,  JR. 

OF    MASSACHf  SETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  July  32.  1964 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  Mr  Speaker.  Euiiene  T 
Kinnaly.  affectionately  known  as  Gene  to 
a  vast  number  of  friends  amonsr  the 
Members  of  Congress  and  their  staffs,  is 
now  completing  his  46th  year  of  .service 
as  a  congressional  .secretary  For  36 
of  these  46  years,  he  has  been  the  right- 
hand  man  of  Representative  JpHN  W 
McCoRMACK.  of  Massachusetts  Since 
Mr.  McCoRMACKs  election  as  Speaker,  in 
the  2d  session  of  the  87th  Conxress,  he 
has  served  as  administrative  assistant  to 
the  Speaker. 

Gene's  loyalty  and  devotion  to  his 
chief  have  been  outstanding;  but  equally 
outstanding  has  been  his  constant  atti- 
tude of  courtesy  and  helpfulness  to  ev- 
eryone with  whom  he  has  come  in  con- 
tact. Through  these  many  years,  Gene 
has  been  one  of  the  best  liked  men  in 
congressional  staff  service,  and  many 
Members  of  Congre.ss  have  learned  to  de- 
pend upon  him  for  detailed,  accurate  in- 
formation and  for  wise  advice. 

A  year  ago,  in  recognition  of  Genes 
45th  anniversary  as  a  congre.ssional  sec- 
retary, the  Honorable  B.arratt  OT^ara  of 
Illinois  paid  this  eloquent  and  memorable 
tribute  to  his  character : 

The  we^th  that  miin  siccuninUites  l,s  n(jt 
In  the  gold  that  U  mined  rmm  the  earth. 
but  In  the  gold  that  is  m  the  .'rlendshlp.s  en- 
gendered by  his  words  of  ^entlenese  and  sym- 
pathetic understanc^ng.  hl.s  deeds  of  help- 
fulness, his  spirit  of  Tiumlllty  and  humane- 
ness. By  this  measure  Gene  Kinnaly  la  one 
of  the  richest  men  on  Capitol  Hill 

No  better  summation  of  Gene  Kln- 
naly's  character  and  achievements  could 
be  made  than  thJA. 


Gene  has  today  a  proud  record  to  look 
back  upon — a  record  of  devoted  service 
to  his  chief.  Speaker  McCormack.  to  the 
House  of  Repre.sentatives.  and  to  the 
country  He  has  won  a  hast  of  faithful 
friends,  of  whom  I  am  proud  to  count 
myself  one  May  he  long  continue  to 
.serve  his  country  in  the  pcKst  which  he 
has  filled  with  such  distinction 


Independence  Reviewed 


HON. 


EXTENSION  OF  REM.ARKS 

■F 

JACK  WESTUND 

or    WA.SUINOTU.V 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  HKPHK.SK.VTATIVES 

Wednesdau.  July  22.  1964 

Mr  WESTLAND  Mr  Sp<'aker.  as  a 
nation,  we  Americans  thi.s  month  ob- 
served the  anniversary  markmL;  188  years 
of  independence  for  this  country  I'he 
occasion,  it  seemed  to  me,  called  for 
.some  reflection  on  the  value  of  freedom 
to  our  American  way  of  life  and  .so  I 
made  thi.s  the  subject  of  my  .July  news- 
lett^T  to  constituents  of  my  district,  the 
Second  Congressional  Di.stnct  of  Wash- 
ington State 

In  my  newsletter,  I  pomtt-d  out  that 
Americans  have  fought  and  died  m  wars 
to  preserve  our  fretdt^m  ai-'aln.st  threats 
from  outside  our  borders  But  I  also 
pointed  out  that  there  is  another  war 
!,'olng  on  right  here  inside  our  borders 
And  tliat  war.  I  suggested,  re.solves  it- 
self around  the  question  of  iiow  mucli 
independence  the  people  of  this  country 
will  preserve  for  thrm.selves  rather  tlian 
give  up  by  default  to  their  government 

B'^cause  of  its  timely  .subject.  Mr 
Speaker.  I  believe  tlmt  my  new.- letter. 
Independence  and  Poverty."  will  be  of 
int»'rest  not  only  to  the  people  I  repre- 
sent, but  to  a  great  many  Memb«'rs  of 
Congress  as  well  Therefore,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  the  news- 
letter together  with  the  section  entitled. 
"As  I  S»'e  It."  follows: 

iNDfPE.NDENCE    AND    PuVERTY 

We  .Americans  have  once  again  celebrated 
Independence  Day — or  the  Fourth  of  July 
During  the  years  since  that  Declaration 
Americans  have  fought  and  died  to  preserve 
ThHt  independence  In  this  century  two 
World  Wtirs  hii\e  been  fought  to  prevent 
ttie  domination  of  the  world  by  a  single 
power  Even  now  we  are  engaged  In  a  w<ir 
In  South  Vletn.im  trying  to  prevent  a  Uike- 
uver  of  a  country  by  CornmLinlst  forces 
And  there  Is  evidence  that  this  war  could 
grow  Into  another  Knre.i  Bvit  It  seems  this 
Na'lon  s'ands  almost  alone  In  Its  determina- 
tion to  help  people  preserve  ttielr  identity 
and   their  n.itlonallty 

Yet  Is  seems  to  me  that  there  Is  another 
war  g<jlng  on  right  here  Inside  our  own 
borders  And  th.it  war  resolye.s  itself  on  the 
question  of  how  much  Independence  the  peo- 
ple of  this  country  will  preserve  for  them- 
selves or  give  by  default  to  their  Oovern- 
ment  I  suppose  I  can  be  accused  •>!  being 
reactlf)nary  and  of  seeing  bogeys  where  none 
exist — but  It  app»"ars  to  me  that  .Americans 
are  losing  their  freedoms  by  Government 
takeover. 


) 


July  tf 

sitting  here  as  I  do  In  Washington  Do 
I  am  more  concerned  with  Federal  encroi^ 

inenl  than  alnioht  any  other  Issue.     U»^ 


cern    focuses    on    the    fact 


of  evolving  _. 
cruachment  being  veiled  by  what  mi!;  IT 
pear  to  be  goixl  programs  and  policies  T^ 
.-emlnds  me  uf  the  frog  in  the  tub  'wtt. 
was  iidded  at  a  slowly  increasing  temperttM. 
until  the  fr.ig  Wiis  b<illed  to  death  but  ni«! 
felt  the  pain  He  Just  fell  -  ' 
up  dead       Had  the 


asleep  and  «oki 
frog  been  abruptly  toMd 
into    boiling    water    he    would    have      ^^ 
out  and  .s.i\ed  hi.s  life 

The  Ilfeblo«.d 
doni. 


JUQIM 


)f  our  w.iy  of  life  la  our  fre^ 
All  Kovcniment  ciui  give  you  Is  wh»t  It 
first  takes  from  you.  When  governnisat 
gives  us  benefits  funded  by  our  own  doUsn 
It  also  cinches  the  binder  on  our 
a    little    tighter.      Our    way   of   life 


freedocM 

U  betot 

atrophied  hv  an  ever  tighter  cinch  on  ow 
freedoms  This  Is  the  fact  of  which  I  ta 
most  aware  when  I  cast  your  vote  In  Con. 
gress  on  Issues  and  programs  that  involw 
.social  and  economic  problems  and  solutloni 

Profe.s.sed  compassion  at  the  Federal  lerei 
very  often  turns  out  to  be  cynical  voU- 
buylng  gimmicks  In  such  cases  quallflcs- 
tlori  for  assistance  and  benefits  dependi  on 
voting  patterns   past   and   prospective. 

Now  comes  the  war  on  poverty  I  knov  of 
no  one  who  favors  pt)verty.  but  a  study  of 
the  simple  facts  about  it  raises  que«tloni 
about  the  sincerity  of  Its  authors  For  there 
seems  to  be  little  real  relief  In  It  for  poverty- 
stricken  people.  The  legislation  calls  for  pro- 
viding »28  per  per.son  per  year  to  tboit 
Pre.sident  Johnson  says  .ire  poverty  stricken 
That's  typical  of  the  benetlt.s.  ThV  bill  alio 
.sets  up  a  poverty  czar  who  will  have  lu- 
thorltv  to  buy  land  and  set  up  controlled 
fimllv-slzed  farms  Land  reform  and  col- 
lectivized f>irrTilng  tiave  nor  vef  been  mad*  » 
part  of  our  heritage  of   Independence. 

There  are  presently  42  Federal  programs  to 
combat  poverty  They  Involve  an  annual 
outlay  of  «31  8  billion  The  admlnLstratlon'i 
formula  f-ir  fighting  newlv  dl.-icSvpred  pov- 
erty would  add  duplicating  programs  at  u 
afldltional  $5  billion  per  annum  cost  In  S 
years 

I..  H'al  and  State  trovernnients  nre  currently 
sfH'r.dlng  $.14  7  billion  on  welfare  prngmni 
.^!.d  private  S'tirces  add  an<iTher  ».!5  5  ThU 
Nation  Is  .sf>endlng  almost  lioo  billion  per 
year  to  reduce  poverty  but  the  expreaiton 
■  f  the  Presiden'  has  the  world  believing  we 
don't  care  Existing  law  and  proposed 
amendments  for  vocational  tmlnlng  h«Te 
been  rejected  and  unused  by  the  ExecuOw 
Instead  the  new  poverty  program  will  coat 
•4,700  a  year  for  each  Job  Corps  recruit 
Why  you  could  .'iend  your  son  to  Harvard  for 
less  than  that  Yet  the  administration  tunu 
thumbs  down  ■  in  my  proposal  t<T  give  parent* 
who  have  children  In  college  a  tax  credit. 

You  have  indicated  t^  me  in  ynur  repllei 
f  >  mv  questionnaires  tliat  Federal  encroach- 
ment Is  one  of  the  important  Issues  todty 
and  I  agree  I  hope,  that  when  we  think  oit 
the  Declaration  of  Independence  l.ssued  IM 
vears  ago,  we  remind  ourselves  that  that  In- 
dependence which  we  treasured  so  greatlj 
then  Is  still  Ju.st  as  dear  today 
.'slncerelv  yoxirs. 

Oingressman  Jack  Wbtlaiib. 


As     I    Srr    It 
(By  Helen  Westland) 

We  have  had  an  unusually  large  number 
of  Washington  Second  District  friends  In  ow 
offl.^e  this  summer,  most  of  them  with  thetr 
children,  en  route  to  see  the  New  Tort 
Worlds  Fair  They  all  liked  our  fair  better 
-aid  ours  wasn't  as'  big.  but  also  wasn't  • 
commercial  Tl>ey  .sounded  like  proud  west- 
erners talking,  and  we  loved  It 

I've  been  busy  this  summer  helping  to 
open,  read,  and  tabulate  the  questlonnslni 
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,  «  «!nt  you.  and  which  so  many  thou- 
*-*.  of  vou  responded  to  With  your  opln- 
!I^.  JACK  is  very  appreciative  of  your  ef- 
^  m  this  project.  In  addition,  we  had 
.\;  ns    National   Open  golf  championship 


this  summer,  and 
official  lady  scorer.  I  was  lucky  In  draw- 


played  in  Washington.  D.C 
fiH/Arn^dTPalmer  to  score  for  the  first  day 

"»»  _., „r,      or,rt     cvorv    hit    thP    BTcal 


He's  '  gentleman 
joifer  we  hear  about 


and  every  bit  the  great 


Another  project  that  took  some  time  was 
the  Republican  quilt  which  was  made  by  us 
^nubllcsn  congressional  wives,  and  which 
VZ\  „.  A   whole   year    to  complete.     I  was 


jook  us  a   whole   year 

QUlIt  chairman,  and  this  meant  keeping  track 
of  213  elephants,  seeing  that  they  got  em- 
broidered, appllqued.  and  assembled  Into 
»he  9-foot  6-lnch  square  quilt  that  It  is. 
Both  political  parties  have  specialties  at  their 
conventions,  and  this  was  the  wives'  con- 
tribuUon  for  the  1964  Republican  Conven- 
uon  Had  there  been  a  similar  quilt  made 
in  Lincoln's  time,  It  would  be  most  Interest- 
ing today 


Automobile  Safety 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 


\ 


HON.  WM.  J.  RANDALL 

or    MISSOURI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA1TVBS 
Wednesday.  July  22.  1964 

Mr  RANDALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  abun- 
dance and  inventiveness  have  made  the 
United  States  the  most  mobile  nation  In 
hlstor>-.  No  citizenry  has  ever  been  able 
to  travel  to  so  many  places  so  easily  In 
so  short  a  time.  Consider  the  following 
statistics : 

Three-quarters  of  all  American  fam- 
ilies own  at  least  one  car. 

Ten  percent  of  our  gross  national 
product  is  .somehow  related  to  the  auto- 
motive industry. 

The  average  vehicle  on  our  highway 
travels  nearly  10.000  miles  per  year. 

By  1974  the  84  million  vehicles  now 
registered  will  have  Increased  past  the 
100  million  mark. 

The  total  mileage  recorded  by  passen- 
ger cars,  trucks,  and  buses  is  increasing 
at  the  rate  of  175  billion  miles  a  year, 
and  has  already  reached  an  annual  dis- 
tance traveled  of  800  billion  miles. 

Unfortunately,  many  of  the  merits  of 
mobility  have  been  offset  by  awesome 
automobile  accident  rates.  We  are 
plagued  by  continual  death  and  injury 
on  our  streets  and  highways. 

It  is  actually  safer  to  fight  in  a  war 
against  a  foreign  power  than  it  is  to 
drive  an  automobile  in  the  United  States. 
In  1963  alone  the  total  number  of  per- 
sonal injuries  lading  beyond  the  day  of 
accident  wa.s  greater  than  the  sum  total 
of  all  nonfatal  wounds  to  all  American 
soldiers  in  all  domestic  and  foreign  wars 
since  1776.  Injuries  from  automobile 
accidents  In  1963  totaled  1,600.000; 
nonfatal  wounds  in  all  wars  totaled 
roughly  1,280,000.  No  wonder  the  in- 
surance c<)mpanles  paid  out  $900  million 
on  bodily  injury  liability  policies  be- 
tween 1953  and  1962. 

National  Safety  Council  figures  com- 
paring deaths  attributable  to  automo- 
biles and  warfare  are  no  more  comfort- 
ing    More  than  1,500,000  persons  have 


lost  their  lives  through  automobile  acci- 
dents. Ironically,  we  have  lost  only 
1.128,000  brave  Americans  throu^  U.S. 
participation  in  eight  major  wars — in- 
cluding the  Revolutionary  War,  the  Civil 
War.  two  World  Wars,  and  the  Korean 
conflict.  An  automobile  death  rate  of 
43,400  persons  in  1963  should  shock  our 
sensibilities  and  cause  us  to  demand  ac- 
tion to  protect  our  citizens. 

Automobile  safety  is  a  matter  for  pub- 
lic concern  and  action.  The  driving 
public — more  than  three-quarters  of  the 
Nation's  families — has  a  right  to  demand 
that  the  Nation's  highways  be  free  from 
hazardous  driving  conditions  and  that 
State  laws  stringently  penalize  speeding, 
recklessness,  and  drunken  driving.  It 
also  has  the  right  to  demand  that  auto- 
mobile manufacturers  provide  a  product 
that  is  uniformly  easy  to  control  in 
emergencies  and  that  will  fully  protect 
passengers  in  the  event  of  accidents. 

By  and  large  the  automotiys  industry 
has  acted  very  responsibly  to  promote 
research  into  safety  devices  for  automo- 
biles. Hydraulic  brakes,  directional  turn 
signals,  safety  glass,  and  all  steel  auto- 
mobile frames  have  been  developed  as  a 
result  of  their  research.  This  year  safety 
belts  are  standard  equipment  on  all  as- 
sembly line  production  cars. 

But  the  record  of  automobile  manu- 
fsujturers  is  not  without  blemish.  Too 
often  advanced  safety  devices  have  been 
sold  as  luxury  accessories  rather  than  as 
the  minimum  necessities  that  they  are. 
Too  often  the  customer  has  had  to  pay 
extra  money  to  purchase  safety  devices 
that  of  right  should  be  standard  equip- 
ment to  protect  his  life.  Such  items  as 
padded  Instrument  panels,  well-anchored 
seats,  dual  brake  systems,  and  shock- 
absorbing  bimipers  should  be  developed 
as  standard  equipment  for  all  automo- 
biles. 

The  House  of  Representatives  hsus  just 
passed  a  bill  on  automobile  safety  which 
is  a  proiper  first  step  in  the  establish- 
ment of  national  standards  for  passenger 
safety  equipment  in  automobiles.  H.R. 
1341  provides  that  the  Administrator  of 
General  Services,  the  purchasing  agent 
for  the  Federal  Government,  shall  estab- 
lish commercial  standards  for  passenger 
safety  devices  which  must  be  provided  in 
all  motor  vehicles  purchased  by  the  U.S. 
Government.  An  immediate  effect  of 
the  legislation  would  be  to  protect  the 
lives  and  limbs  of  Government  em- 
ployees while  they  are  on  duty. 

The  bill  will  affect  the  annual  pur- 
chase of  some  10,000  passenger-carrying 
vehicles.  It  is  intended  to  encourage 
the  automotive  industry  voluntarily  to 
extend  safety  devices  to  all  autos,  with- 
out direct  Federal  regulation  and  inter- 
vention. However,  the  Members  of  Con- 
gress will  look  with  great  interest  at  the 
results  of  this  experiment.  Safety  of 
the  driving  public  is  a  matter  of  great 
concern  to  all  of  us. 

We  look  forward  to  the  day  when  our 
highways  will  be  safe  for  drivers  smd 
pedestrians  alike  through  a  combination 
of  optimal  passenger  safety  equipment 
for  all  vehicles  and  a  full  body  of  State 
laws  to  insure  that  those  who  abuse  their 


privileges  as  drivers  are  not  given  fur- 
ther opportunities  to  abuse  their  fellow 
men. 


Extremism 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  EVERETT  G.  BURKHALTER 

or   CALITORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  July  22. 1964 

Mr.  BURKHALTER.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  thinking  patriot,  devoted  to  this 
country,  but  awake  to  what  is  going  on 
around  him  is  facing  a  number  of  most 
important  political  decisions.  Decisions 
magnified  by  their  prominence  in  the 
American  scheme,  and  confused  by  re- 
cent developments  on  this  political  scene. 
Confused  again,  and  confounded  by  the 
failure  of  leadership  in  our  Nation. 

A  failure  that  runs  through  the  fabric 
of  this  country  from  the  top  to  the  bot- 
tom, a  failure  that  refuses  to  act  deci- 
sively in  the  face  of  an  emergency  and  a 
failure  that  may  wreck  our  present  two- 
party  political  system. 

To  be  sure,  some  leaders  have  been 
vocal,  but  their  voice  is  lost  in  the  at- 
mosphere of  hatred  that  is  abroad  in  the 
land.  Hatred  runs  wild  in  the  Nation 
and  snarls  from  the  podium  and  the  mi- 
crophone. History  contains  no  more 
bitter  performance  in  the  actions  of  par- 
tisan politics  than  the  snarl  of  contempt 
from  a  candidate  after  three  Governors 
had  pleaded  with  the  Republican  politi- 
cal convention  to  adopt  a  plank  con- 
demning the  Communists,  the  Ku  Klux 
Klan,  and  the  Birchers. 

The  convention  delegates  turned  down 
their  own  party  leaders  by  a  majority 
estimated  at  2  to  1  and  rang  down  the 
curtain  on  the  two-party  system  in  this 
country — in  the  opinion  of  many  people. 

The  efforts  of  the  three  Governors, 
backed  by  a  former  President  of  this  Na- 
tion came  to  naught  when  the  final  blast 
of  the  party  candidate  claims  "extrem- 
ism is  no  vice  in  defense  of  liberty." 

Wrapping  the  defense  of  patriotism 
around  the  night  raids,  the  church  bomb- 
ings, the  kidnapings,  the  sneak  attacks 
on  homes,  the  candidate  offered  a  de- 
fense of  liberty  as  his  excuses  for  justl- 
flcAtion  of  extremism. 

Something  of  this  must  have  been  in 
the  mind  of  Governor  Hatfield,  of  Ore- 
gon, in  his  keynote  speech.  It  fits  the 
situation  so  perfectly  it  must  be  repeated 
here: 

The  Republican  position — 

Declared  Hatfield — 
challenges  any  who  would  destroy  freedom, 
whether    they   wrap   themselves    In   a   false 
cloak  of  patriotism  or  an  equally  false  coat 
of  religion. 

And  within  48  hours,  the  party  candi- 
date would  shout,  "moderation  is  no 
virtue,"  when  concerned  with  freedom, 
from  the  same  platform. 

For  its  clarity  of  expression  and  its 
sound  American  doctrine,  portions  of 
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Hatfleld'8  speech  cry  for  repeated  read- 
ing: 

We  have  faith  In  the  forces  of  law  and 
order  under  our  Constitution  There  are 
blgota  who  spew  forth  venom  and  hate.  They 
must  be  overcome  and  the  Republican  Party 
wlil  lead  the  quest  for  victory  In  the  strug- 
gle to  change  the  minds  and  hearts  of  men 
because  it  is  only  by  such  a  victory  that 
human  dignity  will   be   won   and   preserved 

Although  his  denunciation  of  "extreme 
bigoted  groups  which  include  the  Com- 
munists, the  Ku  Klux  Klan.  and  the  John 
Birch  Society"  brought  part  of  the  au- 
dience In  the  hall  to  their  feet  and 
stopped  the  speech  for  a  full  minute. 
when  the  time  came  to  vote,  the  voice 
vote  wms  adjudged  against  platform 
planks  to  name  the  groups  as  objection- 
able. 

Hatfleld.  as  keynoter  and  as  a  prom- 
ising polldpal  leader  in  the  Republican 
Party  today,  set  the  pace  for  the  conven- 
tion. No  vote  was  taken  after  his  speech, 
the  pause  of  a  full  minute  seemed  to 
promise  that  the  convention  was  oppo.sed 
to  extremists. 

Gtovemor  Rockefeller  and  the  Nation 
found  out  about  this  the  following  day 
Rockefeller  had  urged  a  plank  in  the 
platform  naming  the  Birch  Society  as 
objectionable. 

It  is  eaeential  that  tills  convention  repu- 
diate, here  and  now  any  dfxrtrlnalre.  milltHnt 
minority,  whether  Communist.  Ku  Klux 
Klan,  or  Blrcher    [John   Birch  Society] 

He  declared. 

There  was  a  wave  of  boos  and  catcalls. 
Shouts  of  "No.  no,"  interrupted  him. 
And  the  plank  was  overwhelmingly  re- 
jected. 

But  the  convention  tiad  a  third  cliance 
to  reject  extremism. 

Governor  Romney  of  Michigan  led  a 
fight  for  almost  the  same  plank  as  that 
advocated  by  Rockefeller  except  that  it 
did  not  name  Birch  or  any  other  group. 

His  efforts  were  no  more  successful 
than  Rockefeller's. 

The  Romney  plank  was  rejected  by  a 
voice  vote.  Some  2,600  and  more  dele- 
gates and  alternates  sat  on  the  conven- 
tion floor.  They  are  allegedly  selected 
to  represent  the  people  of  this  Nation. 
If  they  do  represent  the  people,  we  are 
in  a  sad  plight.  More  than  the  two 
party  system  is  at  stake,  if  this  is  true. 

The  power  of  the  Birch  Society  is  no 
longer  In  question.  It  has  been  claimed 
that  more  than  a  hundred  were  in  at- 
tendance at  the  convention,  "attended 
as  Individuals"  according  to  John  Rous- 
selot,  of  San  Marino,  Calif.,  a  national 
organizer  for  the  group,  who  was  de- 
feated for  Congress  2  years  ago. 

A  high  California  political  leader  is 
credited  with  "not  wanting  too  many 
Birch  members  on  hand,  '  at  the  conven- 
tion, but  he  was  not  identified  by  a  lady 
spokesman.  Rousselot  stated  that  the 
society  neither  endorses  candidates  nor 
makes  political  contributions  although 
it  is  generally  reported  that  the  orga- 
nization collected  more  than  $2  million 
last  year. 

It  waa  vaguely  hinted  by  Rousselot 
that  other  Blrchers  were  not  too  popular 


with  the  leaders  picking  delegates  aiid 
alternates  when  he  .said : 

They  had  more  than  dfine  their  duty  In 
precinct  and  other  i'K-iil  Republican  orga- 
nlzatloiiLS  but  ttiey  were  denied  a  place  In 
the  conventlun — 

According  to  him — 

because  they  might  have  been  contruversl.il 

While  the  rejection  of  the  Rock»'fcller 
and  the  Romruv  planks  for  the  platform 
brought  dLsappolntmt'nt  to  .some  of  the 
delegates.  It  Ls  Interesting  to  note  that 
Robert  Welch,  tlie  founder  of  the  S :)clety 
was  report*'d  p!eaM>d  and  .surprisfd"  at 
the  mariiin  by  which  the  Rt-piibllcan 
convention  rejectt-d  tiie  plank,  according 
to  an  Ass^)Ciated  Press  di.spatch  from 
Urbana,  111  .  where  Welch  was  rejx)rt»d 
In  conference  with  a  University  of  Illi- 
nois professor  and  Birch  Six-lety  leader 

In  conclusion,  may  I  stat«'  that  the  de- 
velopments in  SiUi  FrancLSi-o  deflnitelv 
indicate  a  party  .split  wnr.se  than  that 
of  lyl2  and  while  it  will  be  of  L:r«it  help 
to  the  Democratic  Parly  in  tiie  upcoming 
election,  the  end  of  the  two  party  system 
will  be  a  blow  for  Demot'rats  as  well  as 
Republicans. 

What  IS  the  answer'' 

Will  clear  tbankint;  and  commonsense 
repudiate  the  Republican  candidate  who 
supports  right-to-work  laws,  who  flgiits 
the  Iniiii  overdue  civil  rik'hts  bill,  who  is 
opp^ist-d  to  ft  fair  Ilvm-r  for  our  farm 
population,  who  would  end  foreign  aid, 
and  who  can  find  no  merit  In  health  In- 
surance for  the  aged 

Or  will  hat*'  and  venom  continue  to 
dominate  the  sta^'e  while  police  and 
demonstrators  tight  to  the  death  In  the 
public  streets? 

Onljf"  time  can  provide  tiie  answer 
Republican  leaders  charged  wltii  the  re- 
sponsibility to  provide  their  party  with 
Intelligent  and  constructive  thmkint^  will 
do  well  to  review  the  history  of  Na/.i 
Oermiiny  during  the  early  days  when 
President  von  Hindenburg  was  out- 
maiieuvered  by  an  Austrian  coriK>ral  who 
brought  the  trreatest  disaster  of  all  times 
to  that  nation 


Election  Dajr  a  Lcfsl  Holiday 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILLIAM  L.  ST.  ONGE 

or  co.NNECTiCT-r 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  HEPRESENT.^TIVES 

Wednesday.  July  22.  1964 

Mr.  ST.  ONGE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
pleased  to  introduce  a  bill  to  make  the 
day  on  which  we  elect  the  President,  Vice 
President,  or  Members  of  Congress  a  na- 
tional legEil  holiday. 

The  bill  IS  designed  to  strengthen  our 
country's  domestic  and  international 
political  traditions  and  to  respond  to  a 
well-defined,  long-pressing  political 
need. 

Rjremost  among  the  attributes  of  a 
democracy  Is  the  right  of  the  people  to 


Mytt 

choose  their  political  leaders.  Iim^ 
as  that  right  is  neglected  or  insuffl32» 
used  by  the  citizens  of  a  natloo^S 
democratic  process  of  that  nation  ia  ka! 
paired.  It  is  an  unfortunate  truth  £ 
in  the  United  States,  a  large  percenS 
of  our  citizens  fail  to  cast  their  ba^ 
on  election  day.  My  bill  is  deaignej^ 
remedy  tins  deficiency,  and  as  such  It  ta 
intended  to  strengtlien  and  perfect  U» 
democratic  process  of  this  Nation  by  tn. 
couraging  greater  participation  on  the 
part  of  the  people. 

The  United  States  has  long  prided  it- 
self  on  tx'ing  the  worlds  foremost  demo- 
cratic  Nation,  but  the  voting  record  of 
our  citizens  is  sometimes  embarraaam 
in  the  face  of  our  jx)litlcal  position,  in 
1948  of  9.5  million  potential  voters  in 
the  United  States,  only  48.834.000  orSli 
percent  voted  in  the  national  elecuon. 
In  1952.  of  the  98  million  persons  of  vot- 
ing a«e,  only  61.552,000  actually  did 
Vole-  62  7  percent.  In  1956,  62,021,000 
or  60  4  percent  of  the  103  million  pos- 
sible voters  went  to  the  polls.  And 
though  m  1960  we  recorded  our  greale* 
vcjtmg  record,  only  63.3  percent  of 
our  108  milium  qualified  voters— W,- 
382.000 — actually  cast  ballots  in  the  na- 
tional ehx-tlon. 

By  contrast,  in  the  democracies  d 
Austria  Italy,  and  Norway,  90  to  97  per- 
cent of  tho.se  C4ualifled  to  vote  do  lo^ 
while  in  England,  Prance,  Germaiir, 
Greece,  'I\irkey,  Denmark,  Israel,  Korei^ 
Indonesia,  and  Japan.  75  to  89  percott 
of  the  potential  voters  cast  ballots.  It 
IS  uncomfortably  apparent  that,  rather 
than  [)ossessing  the  world's  foremost  rec- 
ord in  this  crucial  index  of  a  function- 
ing democracy,  the  United  States  is  con- 
siderably behind  other  democratic  na- 
tions with  respt^ct  to  voter  participattoo. 

The  bill  I  propose  would  emphasl»  to 
our  citizens  and  to  our  friends  abroad 
the  Importance  to  the  democratic  tradi- 
tion of  the  right  to  vote.  It  would  do 
so  by  making  election  day  a  nationally 
observed  legal  holiday.  Independeooe 
Day,  Memorial  Day.  Veterans  Day— all 
celebrate  events  central  to  our  deoio- 
cratlc  heritage.  The  right  to  vote,  ttai 
struggle  to  achieve  that  right,  and,  above 
all,  the  importance  of  its  exercise— theie 
too  lie  at  the  heart  of  our  political  tradi- 
tion. They  therefore  deserve  also  to  be 
celebrated  In  a  national  manifestation. 

I  am  confident  that  the  enactment  of 
this  bill  would  help  to  remedy  the  con- 
stantly minimal  voting  record  of  our 
citizenry.  This  It  would  do  by  emphM- 
izing  the  right  to  vote  and  by  enablim 
our  citizens  to  exercise  this  right  on  i 
day  specifically  dedicated  to  this  pur- 
pose. Laws  releasing  citizens  from  their 
employment  obligations  on  election  day 
already  exist  in  27  States.  Through  thli 
bill  I  would  like  to  extend  such  l»roTl- 
slons  to  cover  the  citizens  of  all  the 
States  of  the  Union.  I  am  confident  thst 
voter  participation  in  our  national  elec- 
tions would  increase  to  between  80  tsi 
90  percent  of  the  eligible  voters  In  the 
country. 

This  year,  for  example,  the  potendil 
number  of  voters  In  the  country  shooM 
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^  .hnut  114  million,  on  the  basis  of  petuate  the  Image  of  laxity  in  our  demo 
'••*°  ^  record  In  the  past,  only  about  craUc  system.  For  these  reasons.  Mr 
!!^^n  million  citizens  will  cast  their 
ZaaU  on  election  day :  were  election  day 
"JwT^bserved  as  a  national,  legal  holl- 
i,  as  provided  in  my  blU.  I  believe  that 
Mveen  90  and  100  mUUon  voters  would 
^  out  at  the  jjolls.  I  can  think  of  no 
n^ter  demonstration  of  the  vitality  of 
Serlcan  democracy.  If  we  continue  our 
-^gent  methods,  instead  of  adopting  a 
2nn  national  law  declaring  election 
day  a  legal  holiday,  we  shall  only  per- 


Speaker,  I  introduce  the  following  bill: 
[88th  Cong.,  ad  seas.  ] 
HR.    12013 
In  the  Hoxise  of  Representatives,  July  22, 

1964;  ICr.  St.  Onok  introduced  the  following 

bill,  which  was  referred   to  the  Committee 

on  the  Judiciary: 

A  bill  making  the  day  on  which  electors  of 
President  and  Vice  President  and  Members 
of  Congress  are  elected  a  legal  holiday 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 

of  Repreaentativea  of  the  United  States  of 


American  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
first  Tuesday  after  the  first  Monday  of  No- 
vember In  1964  and  In  each  even-numbered 
year  thereafter  shall  be  known  as  Election 
Day,  and  is  hereby  made  a  legal  public  holi- 
day to  all  intents  and  purposes  and  in  the 
the  same  manner  as  the  1st  day  of  January, 
the  22d  day  of  February,  the  30th  day  of 
May,  the  4th  day  of  July,  the  first  Monday 
of  September,  the  11th  day  of  November, 
Thanksgiving  Day,  and  Christmas  Day  are 
now  made  by  law  jjubllc  holidays. 


SENATE 

Tm  HSDAY.  JiLY  23,  1964 

The  Senate  met  at  11  o'clock  a.m., 
ind  was  called  to  order  by  the  Acting 
President  pro  tempore   (Mr.  Mitcalf)  . 

The  Chaplain.  Rev.  Frederick  Brown 
Harris,  D.D ,  offered  the  following 
prayer: 

Our  Father,  God:  As  another  morning 
dimlK  to  the  hour  before  noon,  ascending 
this  hill  of  the  Lord,  may  we  breathe  the 
pure  air  above  the  dusty  plains  of  the 
trlTial  and  the  tem»orary,  finding  here 
Ml  altar  of  pardon  and  of  peace. 

May  the  memory  of  Thy  past  mercies 
mingle  like  sweet  incense  with  a  strength- 
ening assurance  of  Thy  present  nearness 
which  no  malignancy  or  cruelty  of  man's 
devising  can  snatch  from  those  whose 
minds  are  stayed  on  Thee. 

Our  hearts  grow  faint  In  the  dusty 
futilities  of  our  foolish  pride.  The  cries 
of  the  crowd  about  us  but  bring  us  to 
confusion  without  and  perplexity  within. 
Orant  us  vision  and  wisdom  that  by  the 
decisions  here  made  our  Nation  may  have 
%  part  in  making  earth's  crooked  things 
straight,  when,  at  last,  social  and  in- 
dustrial relations  will  lose  their  hard  an- 
tagonism, and  will  become  the  hallowed 
cooperation  of  comrades  in  common  hu- 
man service. 

We  ask  it  In  the  Name  that  Is  above 
every  name.    Amen. 


from  the  President  of  the  United  States 
submitting  sundry  nominations,  which 
were  referred  to  the  appropriate  com- 
mittees. 

(For  nominations  this  day   received, 
sec  the  end  of  Senate  proceedings.) 


THE  JOURNAL 

On  request  of  Mr.  Manskcld,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  reading  of  the 
Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  Wednes- 
day, July  22,  1964,  was  dispensed  with. 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 
Messages  In  writing  frtMn  the  Presi- 
iknt  of  the  UrUted  States  submitting 
nominations  were  communicated  to  the 
Senate  by  Mr.  Miller,  one  of  his  secre- 
taries. 


EBCUnVE  MESSAGES  REFERRED 
The  ACTTNQ  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
Pm  laid  before  the  Senate  messages 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 
A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr.  Bartlett,  one  of  Its 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the 
House  had  passed  the  following  bills  of 
the  Senate,  each  with  an  amendment, 
in  which  It  requested  the  concurrence 
of  the  Senate: 

8. 186.  An  act  to  place  in  trust  status  cer- 
tain lands  on  the  Rosebud  Sioux  Reservation 
In  South  Dakota:  and 

S.  2881.  An  act  to  amend  the  Alaska  Omni- 
bus Act  to  provide  assistance  to  the  State 
of  Alaska  for  the  reconstruction  of  areas 
damaged  by  the  earthquake  of  March  1964, 
and  subsequent  seismic  waves,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
House  had  passed  a  bill  (H.R.  11626)  to 
authorize  the  payment  of  expenses  Inci- 
dent to  the  evacuation  of  dependents  of 
military  personnel  from  Panama  and 
Cyprus,  In  which  it  requested  the  con- 
currence of  the  Senate. 


ENROLLED  BILL  SIGNED 
The  message  further  armounced  that 
the  Speaker  had  afiaxed  his  signature  to 
the  enrolled  bill  (S.  2963)  to  amend  the 
Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1954.  as  amended, 
the  Atomic  Energy  Community  Act  of 
1955,  as  amended,  and  the  Euratom  Co- 
operation Act  of  1958,  as  amended,  and 
it  was  signed  by  the  Acting  President 
pro  tempore. 


HOUSE  BILL  REFERRED 
The  bill  (J^R.  11626)  to  authorize  the 
pajmient  (ff  expenses  Incident  to  the 
evacuation  of  dependents  of  military  per- 
soimel  from  Panama  and  Cyprus,  was 
read  twice  by  Its  title  and  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services. 


LIMITATION  OF  DEBATE  DURING 

MORNING  HOUR 

On  request  by  Mr.  Manstield,  and  by 

unanimous  consent,  statements  during 

the  morning  hour  were  ordered  limited 

to  3  minutes. 


J)Ut 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS, 

ETC; 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore laid  before  the  Senate  the  following 
letters,  which  were  referred  as  Indicated: 
Rkpobt  on  Phopehty  AcQinsmoNS  op  Emxs- 

GENCT    StTPPLnCS    AND    EQUIPMENT 

A  letter  from  the  Director  of  Civil  De- 
fense, reporting,  pursuant  to  law,  on  property 
acquisitions  of  emergency  supplies  and  equip- 
ment, for  the  quarter  ended  June  SO.  1964; 
to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

Disposal  of  Certain  Sisal  FaoM  National 
Stockpile 
A  letter  from  the  Acting  Administrator, 
General  Services  Administration.  Washing- 
ton, D.C.,  transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed 
legislation  to  authorize  the  disposal,  without 
regard  to  the  prescribed  6-month  waiting 
period,  of  approximately  9,500,000  pounds 
of  sisal  from  the  national  stockpile  (with 
accompanying  papers) ;  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

Report  on  Adverse  Eitects  o»  Inkfticient 
Supply   Management   at   the   UB.   Ahmt 
Engineir  Depot,  8th  U.S.  Army.  Korxa 
A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  a  report  on  adverse  effects  of  Inefficient 
supply  management  at  the  UJ3.  Army  Engi- 
neer Depot,  8th  XJ3.  Army.  Korea.  Depart- 
ment of  the  Army,  dated  July  1964   (with 
an  accompanying  report) ;  to  the  Oommlttee 
on  Grovemment  Operations. 

Report  on  Combat  Capability  of  an  Intan- 
try  Battalion  in  Enaopx 
A  letter  from  the  ComptroUer  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law,  a  report  on  combat  capability  of  an 
Infantry  battalion  in  Europe  impaired  be- 
cause of  inadequate  maintenance  of  combat 
and  combat-support  vehicles.  Department  of 
the  Army,  dated  July  1964  (with  an  accom- 
panying report) ;  to  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernment Operations. 


PETITIONS  AND   MEMORIALS 

Petitions,  etc.,  were  laid  before  the 
Senate  and  referred  as  indicated: 

By     the     ACTING     PRESIDENT     pro 
tempore: 
A  resolution  adopted  by  the  Seventh  Guam 
Legislature;    to  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations: 

"Resolution   291 
"Resolution  relative  to  respectfuUy  request- 
ing the  Congress  of  the  United  States  to 
enact    legislation    to   amend   the   Federal 
Property    Administrative   Services   Act   of 
1949  to  Include  Guam 
"Whereas  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  the 
Federal  Property  and  Administrative  Serv- 
ices Act  of  IMO.  certain  health,  education. 
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and  cItU  defense  organizations  may  b«  eligi- 
ble to  r«c«lTe  eurpluB  Federal  property  but 
■uch  properties  must  be  located  In  the  Con- 
tinental United  SUtes.  Hawaii.  .Alaska,  Puerto 
Rico,  and  the  Virgin  Islands,  and 

"Whereas  as  in  several  cases  of  Federal 
statutes  pertaining  t«  the  various  possesskin.s 
of  the  United  States.  Guam  was  left  uu: 
of  such  act.  with  the  result  that  health 
education,  and  civil  defense  organlziitions 
within  Ouam  cannot  be  eligible  to  receive 
Federal  surplus  property  because  of  this  In- 
advertant  omission  in  the  Federal  statute 
and- 

"Whereas  according  to  information  re- 
ceived by  the  legislature  personal  properties 
declared  surplus  by  the  Federal  Government 
may  be  donated  to  organizations  within 
Ouam  which  have  as  their  main  function 
the  health,  education,  and  civil  defense  pro- 
gram of  the  territory:   Now,  therefore,  be  it 

"Resolved,  That  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  b«  and  it  is  hereby  respectfully  re- 
quested to  effectuate  the  necessary  amend- 
ments to  the  Federal  Property  Administra- 
tive Services  Act  of  1949,  so  as  to  make  eligi- 
ble, any  certain  health,  education,  and  civil 
defence  organizations  within  Ouan:i.  to  re- 
ceive Federal  surplus  property,  and  be  It 
further 

"Resolved,  That  the  speaicer  certify  to  tind 
the  legislative  secretary  attest  the  adoption 
hereof  and  that  copies  of  the  same  be  there- 
after transmitted  to  the  Presiding  Officer 
U.S.  Senate,  to  the  Speaker.  U  S  House  of 
Representatives,  to  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior, and   to   the   Governor  of   Guam 

"Duly  adopted  on  the  7th  day  of  July 
1964. 

A     B     W.  N    Pat 

"  Spfdki" 

F    T    Ramirez. 

" Leffi.ilti'.ii  e  Secretary  " 

A  telegram  In  the  nature  of  a  petition 
from  the  Alaska  King  Crab  Institute,  uf 
Seattle,  Wash.,  signed  by  Leo  T  Krelelshelm- 
er.  president,  relating  to  the  pending  negu- 
tlatlons  with  Japan  regarding  the  king  crab 
industry;  to  the  Committee  on  Commerce 

A  letter  In  the  nature  of  .i  petition,  slgntvl 
by  the  mayor  and  council  c^f  the  city  f 
Abbeville,  8.C.,  favoring  the  granting  of  a 
permit  to  the  Duke  Power  Co  .  to  construct 
a  steam  powerplant  at  Middleron  Shoals  on 
the  Savannah  River  in  .\iuleCSon  County. 
S C;    to  the  Committee  on   Commerce. 


REPORTS   OF  COMMITTEES 

The  following  reports  of  committees 
were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  SPARKMAN,  from  the  Committee 
on  Banking  and  Currency,  without  amend- 
ment: 

HJl.  248.  An  act  to  amend  section  801  of 
title  38.  United  States  Code,  to  provide  svsslst- 
ance  in  acquiring  specially  adapted  hou.sing 
for  certain  blind  veterans  who  have  suffere<l 
the  loss  or  loss  of  use  of  a  lower  extremity 
(Rept.  No.  1238);  and 

H.R.  6662.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Admin- 
istrator of  Veterans'  Affairs  to  sell  at  prices 
which  he  determines  to  be  reasonable  direct 
loans  made  to  veterans  under  chapter  37, 
title  38.  United  States  Code  (ftapt.  No    1236) . 

By  Mr.  ROBERTSON,  from  t\ie  Committee 
on  Banking  and  Currency,  without  amend- 
ment: 

S.  2060.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  mint  to  in- 
scribe the  figure   1964   on   all   coins  minted 


until    adequate  supplies   of   coins   are   avail- 
able I  Rept    .No    1237  i 


MARGARET  B.  TEEPLF.-  REPORT  OF 
A    COMMITTEK 

Mr  JORDAN  uf  North  Carolina,  from 
the  CommitU'f  on  Rules  and  Adminis- 
tration, re[>ort«'d  an  original  re.solutlon 
'S.  Rt-s.  342  I  to  pay  a  gratuity  to  Marga- 
ret B.  Tee  pie. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN  Mr  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  fur  the  present  con- 
sideration of  Senat«'  Resolution  342.  jiLst 
reported  by  thf  S«'nator  from  North 
Carolina  :  Mr   Joril^nI. 

The  PRt:SIDINa  OFFICER  The 
resolution  will  bt"  stated  for  the  informa- 
tion of  the  Senate 

The  Chief  Clerk  read  the  resolution, 
as  follows; 

Renjiifd,  That  the  .s^'rretarv  uf  the  Senate 
hereby  Is  authorized  and  dlre<-ted  to  pay. 
from  the  contingent  fund  of  the  Senate  tu 
Margaxet  B  let-pie  wldcjw  .f  Da.  Id  S  let-pltv 
an  empliiyee  .if  the  Sena'e  .it  the  time  >•!  hl.-i 
death,  a  .sum  eq\uil  to  one  years  cotnpens.i- 
tliin  at  the  r.ite  he  was  rei'elvlng  by  law  at  the 
time  of  hl.s  death  .said  sum  t^  t>e  considered 
Inclusive  iif  fMruT.il  expen.ses  and  all  other 
allowances 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICE3i  'Mr. 
Walters  m  the  chair  i.  Is  there  objix:- 
tlon  to  the  present  consideration  of  the 
resolution? 

Thrre  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  considered  and  agret'd  to. 


My  a 

REPORT  OP  JOINT  COMMriTKi  cm 

REDUCTION     OP     NONESSBmi? 

FEDERAL      EXPENDITURES_jS[' 

ERAL   STOCKPILE   INVEfTTORS" 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.    Mr.  Pr«MB» 

as  chairman  of  the  Joint  Committ^^ 

Reduction  of  Nonessential  Pedertl  fc* 

penditures.  I  submit  a  report  on  F^dnJ 

stockpile  Inventories  as  of  May  fjJJ^  , 

ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  the  n. 

port  prlnU'd  in  the  Record,  together  wS 

a  statement  by  me. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  report 
and  -statement  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

FEUrRAI    STiHKflLE  iNVENTORirs    Mat  1M4 

INTHt  iDl'CTIO.V 

Tills  is  the  bAth  In  a  series  of  monUUi  r». 
ports  on  Federal  stockpile  Inventorlet  It  i. 
for  the  month  of  May  lit64 

Hie  report  Is  compiled  from  offlcl«l(Ut»j„ 
quantities  and  cost  value  of  commodlu*  Ib 
these  stockpiles  submitted  to  the  Joint  Cob. 
mlttee  on  Reduction  of  Nonessential  FMnJ 
Expenditures  by  the  Departments  of  Api- 
culture Defense.  Health.  Education,  md  Wil" 
fare,  and  Interior,  and  the  OeneraJ  Serrlea 
Adnilnl.stratlon 

The  cost  value  of  materials  In  Inventorta 
covered  In  this  report,  as  of  May  1,  igg^ 
totaled  113  541.094.770.  and  as  of  May  si  iBti 
they  totaled  $13  457.315.891 .  a  net  decitut  al 
$83  778.879  during  the  month 

Different  units  of  measure  make  It  Impot. 
.slble  to  summarize  the  quantities  of  ccm- 
moditles  and  materials  whrfh  are  »ho*n  te 
t.ibles  1.  2.  3.  4,  and  5,  but  the  cost  t»1w 
figures  are  summarized  by  major  cstefory. 
as  follows 


Summary  of  cost  value  of  stockpile  mtrn/onVjt  hy  major  ral,-,;nr; 


Major  eategory 

1 
Beirlnnlnit               End  of 
i>f  month,                iiKintti, 
May  1,  1*64        -May  31.  1964 

N>t  chvifi 

'lurtni 

tUUDtb 

strateiilc  and  critical  materials: 

.\»tl.irial  st<«k[>lle  ' 

1 

$s.  7ii..3is.rnn     $5,  *»r.  782,  aoo 

1.470.    i»,8tl)  ,     1.4«7.»l.a0O 
1.3«,47(\.243  j     l,JB8.7p4.S07 

-  $11  Sift.  M 

fiefense  I'roJuctlon  Act —..........*.,- 

SiipplemenUt— barter .,...^.. .^..'.T... 

Total,  strai«Klc  and  oittcsl  mstsrteb  < 

a  iS7  iS4  741  1    a  juu  a97  onr         1 1  -»  » 

.^grlciilti;' .     ■          "lutes 

Irlo          ■           ventciry                         

Invwii!  .'.  L.-,4:j,'erTed  froiii  national  Stockpile  1^111111^111" 

4.yM.aS0.efl0        4,  4MI.  ()33.  (WO 
»3.001.343             S7.08a26S 

-(*,oi:ir 

r   tHl.  FiKTicultiiral  cnninioflltles  ' 

4. 061. 052. 003       4,A8ft.ll8.>2S 

-:4,8R£> 

t'tvll   !. ■.'.-.«•  -!iti(>li»>,<i  anil  equipment 

("ivil  .ifteiiae  •(tifcltpllf.  Oeiiiirtiiicnt  ..f  I  >ervn.<<e 
Civil  .lefen."*  riiMlcal  5tlK^k|.lle,  I  >eparlinent  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare 

11.867.407 

m.osasss 

11    v:?,  (Ml 
lUtt,  rS,  749 

-11« 

-«-I  SS.lt! 

^1  '>M  ri 

ToUl.  civil  defense  suppIlM  and  squipiuent 

XMLfifi?  MS  1        !ina  U9  fun 

Mill-;  inf  tools: 

t'efen.-w  friwluctlon  .\ct        „ 

2.  1W.400               2,  1S9,400 

90.  190.  goo             90..'S73,(W0  1          *3R2.1«I 

Natliiruil  Indastrlal  Reserve  Act 

Total,  machine  tools  

02  3Nn  irin            09  7fo  Am           —i^  «* 

-t-3.23.« 
-S3,:7V«S 

HeUiim     

s*.ai.7w 

90. 409.41'^ 

Total,  all  In ventorlea 

13  Ml   'M.770 

13.4a7.3I.V'Wl 

'  Cotton  Inventory  valued  at  $128,406,100  withdrawn  from  the  national  stockt-lle 

I'rp.'i'  '■..r;.-rHt!t.n  for  .ll,<ifif.sal.  i>ur<iiant  to  I'uMlc  I.nw  st  m<*,  .lurii.g  Viu-ust  iw«2 


und  transferred  to  CoiiuDoditj 


Detiilled  tables  In  this  report  show  earh 
commrxUty.  by  the  major  categories  -sununur- 
l/ed  above.  In  terms  of  quantity  and  coi-t 
value  as  of  the  beginning  and  end  of  the 
month  Net  change  figures  reflect  acqulsl- 
tlon.s.  dl.^fiOKuls,  and  accounting  .ind  other 
adjustrnenr.s  rlnrli;g  the   month 

The  coht  value  figures  represent  generally 
the  original  acquisition  cost  of  the  commod- 
ities delivered  to  permanent  storage  loca- 
tions together  with  certain  packaging  proc- 
essing   upgrading    et  cetera    costjs   ;\.s  carried 


m  ;n;ency  Inventory  accounts  Quantltln 
are  stilted  In  the  designated  stockpile  unit  of 
me.i.sure 

Appendix  A  to  this  report  Includes  pro- 
gram descriptions  and  stiitutory  cltaUow 
pertinent  to  each  stockpile  Inventory  wlUita 
the  major  categories 

The  stockpile  Inventories  covered  by  tht 
report  are  tabulated  In  detail  as  follows: 

Table  1  Strategic  and  critical  materlali In- 
ventories I. ill  grades).  May  1964  (showlnflT 


mj^ 
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«^itT  net  changes  during  the  month  in 
•**^  cost  value  and   quantity,  and  ex- 
over  stockpile  objectives  in  terms  of 


Table  4:  Machine  tools  inventories,  May 
1064  (showing  by  Item  net  changes  during 
the  month  In  tenns  of  cost  value  and  quan- 
tity). 

Table  5:  Helium  Inventories,  May  1964 
(showing  by  Item  net  changes  during  the 
month  in  terms  of  cost  value  and  quantity ) . 
NetD  stockpile  objectives 

The  Office  of  Emergency  Planning  Is  In  the 
process  of  establishing  new  objectives  for 
strategic  and  critical  materials. 


•""Tntv  as  of  the  end  of  the  month) 
"'^hie  2    Agricultural  commodities  Inven- 
J^  Uav  1964  (Showing  by  commodity  net 
•Jv^LTdurlng  the  month  In  terms  of  cost 
'^flTwid. quantity  I. 

^hi.  <?  Civil  defense  supplies  and  Mulp- 
^Sventorles,  May  1964  (showing  bfltem 
^changes  during  the  month  In  terms  of 
^  value  and  quantity ) . 

1  -<itratcaic  and  critical  materials  inventories  (aU  grades),  May  1964  (showing  by  commodity  net  changes  during  the  month  in 
^^^       terms  of  cost  value  and  quantity,  and  excesses  over  stockpile  objectives  in  Urms  of  quantity  as  of  the  end  of  the  month) 


Table  I  of  this  report  reflects  the  new  ob- 
jectives established  between  May  1963  and 
April  1964  for  79  materials,  based  on  essential 
needs  In  the  events  of  a  "conventional  war 
emergency." 

Appendix  B  contains  excerpts  from  Office 
of  Emergency  Planning  statements  setting 
forth  the  new  policy  and  current  studies 
with  respect  to  objectives  for  strategic  and 
critical  materials  required  for  "conventional 
war  emergency"  and  "nuclear  war  emer- 
gency." 




(3ost  value                          i 

Quantity 

Coinmoillty 

Beginning 
of  month, 
May  1.  1064 

End  of 

month, 

May  31, 1064 

Net  change 
during 
month 

Unit  of 
measure 

Beginning 
of  month, 
May  1,  1964  1 

End  of 

month. 

May  31,  1964 

.Net  change 
during 
month 

Stockpile 
objective ' » 

Excess  over 
itockpile 
objective 

ilumimini.  nictiil 

$487. 080, 600 
420. 888. 000 

$487,080,600 
418,043,400 

I 

Short  ton 

....do 

do. 

Short  dry  ton. 

Short  ton 

do - 

do .-- 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

Long  dry  ton 
! do .. 

do .- 

di 

' do 

.     .do 

do 

Long  calcined 
ton. 

1 

Short  ton 

do 

do 

do .- 

do 

Pound .''... 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

1 do 

1.128,989 
834,723 

1,128,989 
829,098 

•     VanonalHt.K-kpiU'   ..- 

iMen.**  1'ro.liii'tioii  Act  — 

Total                        -         

-$2,844,600 

-5,625 

908.868,600 

906,7X000 

-2,844,600 

1,063,712  1 

1,958,087 

-5,625  1 

450,000 

1,508,087 

tluir.muni  ini.lr.  abra.Mve  grain: 
[iupplenu'iitiil     l>arlpr    

Aluminum  uii. If.  fus*.l,  crude; 
S'»noiiiil  stiickiille ...     

15.718.588 

15,710,088 

-1-1.100 

60,690 

50.690 

_ 

] 

(•) 

_^3,690 

21,735,100 
22.747,400 

21,736.100 
22,747,400 

200,093 
178,266 

200,093 
178,266 

« 

■Jup!''^'"''''^"'     I"*''^*"'' 

j,,j^l                    

44.  482. 500 

44,482,800 

378,  359 

378,359  1 

160,000 

218,359 

inllmor.) 

Sulkmiil  st(K'kiiile   

20.  487,  900 
13.252.923 

20,487,000 
13, 807, 064 

'"+254.161 

30,  275 
22, 326 

30,275 
22,729 

+403 

._ 

TdUil  

33.  740.  823 

33,004,064 

-(-254, 161 

52, 601 

53,004 

-1-403 

25,500 

27,504 

Ajb«=lcTf.  aniaiUe:                                 | 

N»tinnalstnoki>lle... -^-- 

«up()leiiii'nt!il     barter 

2.637.600 
8.  644,  492 

2,637,000 
8,772,030 

■"'+1271547' 

11,705 
34,- 708 

11,705 
35. 259 

+551' 

Tulal — -1 

11.282,092 

11,400,030 

+127,547 

46,413 

46,964 

+551 

40,000 

6,964 

4«t*sli>!<.  I  tirv^itilf 

3,  3.S6,  200 
2.102.600 
4.822.809 

3,356,200 
2,102,600 
4,080.369 

"'  +  i57,'560 

fi.224 
2.348 
7,  251 

fi.  224 
2,348 
7,576 

.... 

+325 

Sui'i'if  nii-i.t.il     b.vrtrr —  

T"tal       1 

10.281.609 

10,439,169 

+  157.660 

15,823 

16,148 

+325 

13,700 

2.448 

Ajt^.-l"'^.    (T'Ti'lMlilf 

•   7C2. 100 
*.  768,  900 

702,100 
0, 269. 250 

'"""+500,350 

1 .  ,V.7 
33,605 

1 .  ,'i67 
1               35, 6a3 

+1,'998 

.5. 

.■>u[>I'l>':::iM.^l     t':irter 

TiiUl 

9.471,000 

0.071,350 

+500, 350 

35, 172 

37,170 

+  1.998 

1               (') 

37,170 

B»ui!tf.  nietnl  tT.iiU-.  Jiiin;ika  tyf)C 

— 

13,925,000 
1M68,000 
89.  399, 100 

13,025,000 
18,168,000 
89,300,100 

879,  740 
1,370,077 
5,  780,  690 

879,  740 

1,370,077 
5,  780,  590 

Vsl'.oriHl  -!■>,  kpilc 

Ivfrnsc  rri«tinliim  .\rt  — 

Sui'l'le[:ii'i.l.il     tmrtiT , 

:::::;::::: 

121,492,100 

121.492,100 

!         8,  OiO,  407 

j         8.  030,  407 

1         5,  000.  000 

3. 030, 407 

T.t.il                                  

B»ui;:i-,  infl;il  i'r;i.lc.  .-^iirlnain  tyixs 

.Ni»!ii>n.il  .slock pill'            , 

.*uiipl>'"it'>''-il     I'.irtcr 

\- 

78.  554.  000 
45.  280.  400 

78, 554, 000 
45,280,400 

4,062.71? 
2,  927.  260 

4,  9«)2,  742 
2,  927.  260 

wv  \\ 

L. :::;:::::::: 

Total 

1Z3.  KH.  400 

123,824.400 

7,  890,  002 

1         7.  890,  002 

5, 300,  000 

2, 590, 002 

B»ui:ii>.  re(r:ii  I<iry  >:i:ide; 

11,347.800 

11,347.800 

299.279 

299. 279 

1 

173,000 

126,279 

.NatlOIml  ^l^>^.k|)lle 

Bery: 

■V.itiuniil  sIiMkpilc ... 

IVftTisj'  ffxluriion  Act 

9,'r68,  400 

1.425.800 

22. 979, 600 

9. 768. 400 

1,425.800 

22.979.483 

"-117 

23.230 

2.543 

12.080 

23,230 
2,543 
12.080 

1 

1 

Suppli-in«-i:!.il     Imrtcr . 

1 

Tui.il   

34,173,800 

34,173.083 

-117 

37,853 

1             37.853 

j 

1             28,000 

0.853 

Bw^Kiiin  nii'tiil: 

Suiipleii.iiiliil     biU-ttT 

\ 

18.647,800 

18,661,000 

+3,200 

153 

163 

t 

!        (•) 

163 

Blsmutli                           J 

\alliiii:i;  •-ti>,'k[i|l,£.  _  _ 

2, 674, 300 

52.400 

5,540.200 

2,074,300 

62,400 

6,640,200 

1,342.402 

22.901 

2, 506. 493 

1 

'         1,342,402 
!              22,901 
,        2, 506, 493 

Wfcnr*'  rro^iiictlon  .\ct-- 

Suppli'iiifutal     harler 

Tiilal 

8,286.900 

8.200.000 

3.871,796 

1        3.871,796 

3,600,000 

271,796 

Cidmluni 

15,398,000 
12.327,600 

16,216,100 
12.327.600 

-182,900 

7.843.450 

7. 448. 989 

I        7.751,108 
7,448,979 

-92. 342 

1 

N'attimal  stockpile 

Supplrmciitii!     barter - 

TciUl    

27.  725, 600 

27.642.700 

-182.900 

15.  292,  439 

15, 200. 097 

-92.342 

8,100,000 

10.100,007 



See  footnotes  at  ond  of  table. 
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TabLS  1. — StroUegie  and  critical  maleriaU   inventories   (all  gruifs),   May   lltt^^   (sfioiciriQ  hy  commodity  net  changes  durimj  tht  nmtk  ' 
term*  of  coat  value  and  (quantity,  and  eict^taes  over  stockpile  ubyctives  in  terms  of  /piantity  as  of  the  end  of  the  month)  -Continued    * 


Cost  v^iiie 

Quantity 



Commoility 

Heglnmntt 

of  month. 

May  1.  1064 

Fn.l  of 

iii'intti. 

May  31.  1964 

month 

Unit  Of 
meaeufe 

Hegltiiiliiu 

o(  iMontli, 

May  1.  1964 

Kn.i  of 

n:.ilitf;. 
M'ly  31,  1W>4 

1A6,  Zii.  UW4 



'    Net  chiuige 
'liiruiK 
month 

,     - 1. 836,  2U0 

■'Stockpile 
objective  1 « 

1       22.UJO,000 

■oekph 
obiirtt^ 

Castor  oil: 

National  stockpile 

$47, 906.  4U> 

{47.  6d(>,UUU 

-Maw,4uu 

Pound 

UMftton 

do._ 

do. 

Short  dry  loo. 
do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

....ddo 

l88.u;i.^V4 

IJ  .Uo 

xiamt 

C«le8tite: 

National  stockpile 

i.4i:  Tiio 

51-1.  ♦fiW 
12.  ■>»*.  <1I10 

Jl.  Jlrf     •«! 

34.207,900 

■ 

1  4i:3iio 

S16  4o9 

2X,  Xlfi 
12.  iA) 

1 

ri!; 

Total... 

1,928.768 

41,146 

41,146 

1 '1,300 

3B.MI 

Chromlte.  chemical  eri'le: 

National  stockpll.-       

Supplemental    barUT 

12. 288,  000 
21.  920,  700 

4^806' 

660.453 
000.644 

SfiO.462 
600.644 

Total 

34.208.700 

-MOO 

1, 29^006 

1.260,006 

eoaoon 

«i«.ai 

Chromlte,  metaUiirRiiiU  gnvle: 

Natonal  stockpile     .    .   

Defend  Production  .\ct 

Supplemental     barter 

r  ■■    '                 

264.  .VS.V  .^K) 

35,87a,  Will 

224. 774,  527 

.■m  V,.-'.  '.  1 1 
225,  424.  302 

""+640,' 775" 

3.  795,  291 

085,646 

1,548.710 

3.  :y.v  -vj 

9h5,640 
L  640.  736 

+1.026' 

Total.   

625. 219, 927 

525,  868,  702 

+649.  775 

6.  329. 648 

6,  330.  674 

+  1.026 

2.970,000 

i.3M,er4 

Chromlte.  refractory  er  I'le: 

National  stockpile              . 

5,  UJU,  UUU 

25.  149,300 
5,039,000 

1,  047,  159 
179,  775 

1   14-   1,^9 
179.  775 



Supplemental     tKirter 

Total 

aa  188. 300 

30.188.300 

....do 

Pound 

do 

do 

1.226.934 

1.236,084 

1.425,000 

") 

Cobalt: 

16S.  J<>2  sjil 

5J.  117-,  JIKI 

2.  I'.y  '««' 
223.  447.  IW 

160,  225,  700 

52.  075.  300 

J   K')  OdO 

+22.900 

76. 066, 657 

25,  066.  651 

1.065.306 

76. 066,  657 

25.  066.  651 

1.065.398 

Dpfpn^p  Prfxliirtion   \ct 

... 

Riinnl**mpri  tal     hfiTU'r 

do 

do 

Lon(dryton.. 

Pound 

.  .do 

Total 

+22.900 

102. 198.  706 

102. 108. 706 

42.000,000 

80.198,7(1 

Coconut  oil: 

National  stockpile 

6.564.100 

i,tm.m 

-87a  800 

M.  701. 320 

30. 060.  740 

-5,740,580 

0 

30,«eo,:4o 

Colemanite: 

Supplemental— liarter 

xm,4m 

2,636,400 

87.636 

67.636 

m 

ST.SI 

Columbium: 

23.  rt7.'.  MH) 
5<i.  J.>.  rJi'i 

7yy,  iiij 

+300.200 

7.277.862 

7.iM'V,t41 
J7 1 . 4Jrt 

7. 276.  005 

7  <"»»")»i.  ,'V4 1 
371,  4.V, 

-1.767 

Opfftiuft  Product ii  Ti   \ct 

^iinnli»  mental —  hiirter 

-do 

...do 

Short  ton 

.do 

.do 

ToUl 

74.  710. 800 

75.030.000 

+300.200 

15.615.620 

15. 613,  862 

-1.767 

1. 178^000 

liiT.W 

Copper: 

VationAl  vtockriile 

^.  j.'ij.  If) 

523,  735, 000 

.V4,'.41,800 

•..  J52.  100 

+38.400 
-467.900 

9H.>C2 
12.3H2 

1,  (JOS.  030 
97.963 
12,382 

+2 
-860 

Defense  Producti'n  Act 

■■ 

.do 

Pound.. 

-*> /- 

Short  ton 

.do 

Total 

587,068.400 

586.628.900 

-420.500 

1.110,241 

1.118,384 

-867 

778.000 

S43.M 

Cordage  fibers,  abaca 

National  stockpile 

37,034.500 

37.034.600 

146.034.136 

141  ^.'14    136 

100,  000,  000 

46.  Mi  in 

Cordage  fibers,  sisal: 

National  stockpile     .  

41. 887. 000 

41,867.000 

300.561.908 

300.561.008 

3oaooo,ooo 

8..'«1.9a 

Corundum: 

National  stockpile.   

MllM 

in.100 

2.008 

2.0O8 

2,500 

(') 

Cryolite: 

r>aCnn«M  Prrwiiir*tinn   kot 

6.057.700 

5.988.200 

-60.500 

21,937 

21,686 

-251 

(•) 

21. « 

Piece 

Diamond  dies: 

National  stockpile     

634.300 

540,300 

-HJ.000 

17. 7» 

17.910 

+103 

35.000 

m 

Diamond,  industrial,  cru-shing  !  <irt: 

National  stockpile 

Supplemental  -barter 

61. 609. 500 
16. 800.  300 

61.600.500 
15. 800.  500 

Carat 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

Piece 

31.  Il.l,  til 
5.  550,  579 

31.  113.  (11 
5. 550. 570 

Total 

77. 410. 000 

77.410.000 

161683,000 

y.  3 1 ,5.  i  <i 

15,  «25.  yJ7 

36,663,000 

34,700.000 

11,MS.«0 

Diamond,  industrial,  ^itones: 

l'¥l.  V)l.  >•' 
1*:,  341,5(J"J 

1  « 1,  "«  i .  '» ■  1 

15.425,^27 

Supplemental     barti\r 

ToUl 

286.843.000 

286,843.000 

34, 741. 010 

34.741,010 

16.500.000 

g.  Ml.  010 

! 

Diamond  tools 

National  stockpile 

36.311.200 

2f>.  I'i7   V'KI 

1 '  :iw. «.  < 
33,  'i.'^l    »>' 

1,016,400 

ft(.m 

64.178 

m 

M.17> 

Feathen  and  down 

National  stockpile 

M^98I.7«0 

-»*•« 

Pound 

Short  -dry  ton . 

do 

do 

......do 

do 

do. 

do 

«,  764. 181 

8, 670. 776 

-84.375 

8, 000.  one 

i.s7i.rn 

Fluorspar,  add  trade 

National  stockpile     

Defense  Production   vet 

Supplemental-  farter 

1,  i'H.  l'«) 
33.  V!l     «<i 

61.002.900 

4'.'i   ■■ta 

iy.  7i«) 
673,232 

1.  I'o. 'Wl. 

3rtW  443 

4.'.  "sOB- 

4'U.   V49 

IW,  700 

673,232 

1.1, «.  <M 

3&i  443 

r              42,800 



Total 

01.«^«0 

640.00ti 

614, « 

Fluorspar,  metallunfical  «Ti.!e 

National  stockpile     

17  .13J.  HX) 

1  SOU   lOO 

1:  .UJ   44  0 
1  508.  lUO 

Total  

18.  Ma  too 

18.840,300 

412.  .'43 

412,243 

86a  000 

(') 

S 

8««fooCBOteo  at  end  of  table. 
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T- ^■'-rsL-.tf^ts.r^^^^ 


Unru  of  cost 


Onpblt*. 


Commodity 


natural.   Ceylon,  amorphous 


Coet  value 


Quantity 


Beginning 
of  month. 


May  1.1964     May  31, 1064 


^pplemeniiil    barter 

Total  . 
n^nhlt*-.  n>itunil.  M  :.h.gasy .  crystalUne: 

^•»tion»l'*b«»'l'll''     -   '   -■• 

Supplemeiilal    I  arler 


Total. 


$397,900 
341,200 


1,279.100 


End  of 
month, 


$937,900 
341,200 


6, 892, 000 
232,500 


,124,500 


Ortphit*.  natural,  other,  crystalline: 
Sutional  stiK-lciiile     


Hroicine 

N»lionaUtiHki>ile 


lodlDf  , 

Sstionul  ftiH-kpiie    ... 

Supiiit''"*'"'"'"  I'.irler. 


TiiWl 


Indiyni 

Salional  stiK'ki'ile. 

N'illonal  'itiH  kpile 

K>-»nU^muHile 

National  st'Hk|i;U' 


Vatlnnal  <l"eki'iU>     

Oflen'*  IT  i  liiiliMn  .\ct. 
Mi[ilMe':ient;i;     i'lrliT .    . 


Totil 


Ma^(suii:> 

National  stix-kpile 


Manjanose.  !  itb  r\  urnUp,  natural  ore: 

Natiiinal  ^IlK■k;lllc'   . 

Supplemental  - 1  'iirler 


ToUl 


Mam^nese.    b;ittery     KTftde.     synthetic 
dioil'le 

National  st.«  kpile     ■ 

Itelen*  I'ri)'lii'ii"n  .\et 

>upi'Ie:iieiil.il     I'lirter...   


ToUl 


Manganese,  chemicul  grade,  type  A: 

National  stotkiiile..       

Supplemental    barter 


Total. 


UaDcanese.  chemical  Rrade,  type  B: 

National  stockpile .  - 

Supplenicn  I  ill  — barter .. 


Total. 


Manganese.  nietuUuivlcal  grade: 

National  stock[iile ..-. 

Defense  I'roitiiction  Act..     . 
Supplenienl.'il     barter 


Total. 


Mercury 

.National  st(K-kplle- .. 
Supplemental     barter. 


Total. 


Mia,  muscdvilp  block: 

.National  stockpile 

Delen.se  i'ro.hiction  Act. 
Supplemental     barter... 


Total. 


Mica,  mnsoovltp  film: 

National  stockpile 

Defense  rroductlou  Act. 
Supplemental— barter. .. 


ToUl 

Sec  footnotes  at  end  of  Uble. 


1.896.300 


1.279.100 


6. 875, 400 
232,500 


Net  change 
during 
month 


Unit  of 
measure 


Short  dry  ton. 
do .- 


.do. 


-$16,600 


7, 107, 900 


30,600 


4, 062, 000 
1.066.000 


6. 148,  000 


2.  625. 800 


1.896,300 


30,600 


-16,600 


do... 

....do... 

....do... 
....do... 
Ounce... 


Beginning 

of  month, 

May  1,  1964 


4.455 
1.428 


5.883 


End  of       I   Net  change 
month,  during 

May  31,  1964         month 


4.455 

1,428 


5.883 


33. 437 
1,908 


33,356 
1.908 


35. 345 


35,264 


Stockpile 
objective ' ' 


-81 


-81 


,5.  487 


5,487 


4.082.000 
1,066.000 


4. 164. 400 


760.300 


319,  298, 100 

21,800 

78,  398,  600 

397,  718,  500 


5. 148. 000 


2. 625, 800 


4,208,000 


Pound. 
do. 


760.300 


126,724.900 


21.025.500 
13,621,900 


319, 208. 100 

6,500 

78.398.600 


+134. 500 


-16,300 


....do 

Troy  ounce . . . 

Piece 

Short  dry  ton 


Short  ton. 

do 

do 


2,100 


2,100 


2,956,713 

983.470 


5.500 


Excess  oyer 
stockpile 
objective 


383 


18,000 


2.800 


(»)  (») 


3.940.183 


2.956.713  , 

983.470 

3.940.183  ' 


13.  937 


13, 937 


51.960.705 


8,794 


397, 703,  200 


-15,300 


126.252.900 


34,647.400 


3,005,600 

2,  524,  700 

442,663 


6, 062, 863 


2. 133. 300 
7.922,100 


21,026,600 
13, 621. 900 


34, 647. 400 


3.095.600 

2. 524, 700 

442,663 


-472,000 


...do 

...do. 


Short  dry  ton 
do.. 


1.05(1.370 

57 

327,  998 


52. 123,  705 


17,264 


2.687 


2,100 


8,000,000 


17.000 


+  163,000  57,500,000 


8,794 


1,  378,  425 


.do. 


10. 055, 400 


132.600 
6. 669, 800 


6.802,400 


6,062,863 


2.133.300 
7, 922, 100 


la  055, 400 


132.600 
6,660,800 


248.240,900 
176,474.800 
245.801,502 


67a  607, 202 


33.119.900 
3,446,200 


36, 566, 100 


6,802,400 


248,240.000 
176.474,800 
247.424.001 


..do... 
..do... 
..do... 


.do. 


174,559 


144,485 
137.  G71 


282,156 


1,  050, 370 

17 

327,998 


-40 


1.378.385 


173,909 


U4,4S5 
137,  071 


282,156 


21.272 
3,779 
4.574 


-40 


4,800 


(«) 


(«) 


(«) 


3,094 


-650 


145.000 


80,000 


21,272  I 

3,779  I. 

4,574  1. 


29,025 


..do. 
..do. 


do- 


_do.... 
.do.... 


.do. 


672. 139. 701 


33,130.400 
3.446.200 


36.666.600 


27, 602. 200 

40,  746. 400 

5. 963, 232 


74.311.832 


a  068, 100 

633.300 

1. 142, 106 


10, 833, 606 


27,603.000 

40,746.400 

6,023,821 


74, 373, 221 


+1, 632. 499 


+1.632.499 


+500 


+500 


+800 
"+66,'589 


.do 

.do 

-do 

-do - 


29,307 
117,607 


146,914 


1,822 
99,016 


100,838 


29,625 


29,307 
117,607 


146,914 


1,822 
99,016 


100.838 


6.700 


202,166 


22.926 


68.600 


64,000 


Flask., 
-.--do. 


5,851,663 
3,056.691 
3.  732. 877 


12,  Ml,  231 


184,884 
16,000 


+61,389 


0,068.100 

633.300 

1, 142. 105 


la  833. 606 


Pound.. 

do... 

do... 

do... 


.do 

.do 

do.... 


200.884 


11,621,325 
6,  446,  722 
1,  774.  973 


5,  851,  663 
3, 056,  691 
3,751,475 


12,  659,  829 


184,884 
16,000 


200,884 


11,621,325 
6, 446, 722 
1,  796, 741 


+18,  598 


+18. 598 


78.414 


36,838 


7. 900, 000         4. 759, 829 


200,000 


+21,768 


do. 


19,843,020 


1,720.758 
102.681 
116.558 


1,939.997 


19, 864. 788 


1. 720. 788 
102.681 
116.558 


+21,768 


1, 030, 997 


6.000,000 


884 


2.000.000 


13. 864, 788 


{«) 
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Table   1. — Strategic  and  critical   rnatt'-i'ii<   iru^n'o'-u-i     'ill  (/■■aiif'.o.    M  rj    !  "' ,    \-<hoir  n,)  h-j  ,-itjri"u>dity   net  change.*  durirwi  the  nutmH 
tervu  of  coat  value  ami  quantity,  and  >  j-'-r.i.s^-x  of-r  ^tockp'l'   i>>>j.  ru\  >■<  : -i  t>r'<is  •>*'  ■■u.mtit;  a.<  "/  the  end  of  the  month)      Contimuvl    ' 


Coat  Tklue 

Quantity 

^ 

CoiiHuolity 

Begiimlnc 

of  month. 

Miv  1.  lyM 

Wi;.  'iW».  .*• « 
6.  .'J.^   -J « 

'        En<i  of 

month, 

\\\:    v..   '.'*-i 

»n..  >ja,J00 
6.236.800 

Net  change 

'       durln« 
month 

Unit  of 
OMUura 

BeginninK 

of  month. 

May  1.  !«•-» 

40,  :.'.u, 'jj.i 
4.  826, 247 

^      End  of 
month. 

M  i\  HI.  lK-4 

Net  chiuige         .'^tix  kpile 
during            nb;.>,-tive  1 1 
iiiiituh        1 

«orkj«, 

Mica.  miMcovlt*  splittiru:^ 

National  stockpi.i'            , 

Found 

....  do  ..  . 

40.  159.  938 
4.826.357 

^"           ■ 

Supplemental — t'cirt»T      . . 

~. 

do 

do 

....  do 

'""—«. 

Total               

M^83i.U» 

1    4«.»«.m 

44  \l'sf,,  106 
223.330 

44.088,136 

22.200,060 
17.000 

' — 

-^W 

Mica,  phlofoplte  blo<k: 

National  itock;ule      

3l  :!    nl« 

TTTI r: 

2,  '•t    '■>•' 
3.501.300 

1 

«.l  -iOO 

2.580.500 
2.501.600 

:..i  j:(v    

^a 

Mica,  phlofoplte  splituriics 

National  stockpiit^             

3,070.003 
1. 086.002 

8.079.062 
1.086.902 

=^=^ 

Supplemental-  barter      

+1300 

do 

do 

....  do 

"■ 

Total           

S.  Ml.  800 

5.082.100 

+300 

3,08ft,  38* 

TV    -t.i   t»' 

167. 016 
52.  424 

8,066,064 

1.300.000 
«8,00lllfll3 

i.^* 

Molybdenum; 

National  stockpile 

tkn%m 

m.9n.m 

70.043.386 

U.MLa 

Short  ton 

do     .      .. 

I"'  :c'' 
52,424 

Nickel: 

National  stockpile   

Defense  Pro<iuctiiin  Vct    . 

I'l    'S*'   TOO 
100,215.  .5<«> 

282.116.200 

181.  843, 100 

li«i  Jl.f   .MM 

-87.600 

-01 

Total        

iiu.  a6«.  600 

-87,600 

do 

Pound 

Troy  ounce... 
do 

do 

Pound 

Troy  ounce... 
do 

do. 

Pound 

313. 440 
106. 787 

210.  340 

-91 

80.000 

l«.M| 

Opium: 

National  stockpile          ..  

U,  Ml.  TOO 

1       13.661.700 

106. 787 

141.280 

ti«n 

Palladium 

National  stockpile   

Supplemental     h.u-t.-r    

2. 07V.  000 

12. 170.  aoo 

2.079.000 
12, 170.  300 

80.811 
648.134 

«■<   ^;l 

•4'  1:4    

— —   ■=: 

Total               

14.240.300 

14.340,300 

737.088 

737,  UA5 

1.300.0CO 

Palm  oil: 

National  stockpile   

3.  US.  400 

3. 151.  500 

-176.900 

1&  430. 101 

17,807,061 

-983.050 

(') 

17  807,081 

Platinum 

National  st^K'kpile       

4      .'4    ■•<» 

fill    --tri    4<|i 

56.870.900 
4  024   SOO 

716.343 
49,999 

":■   ,u,i    

Supplemental     h.irter 

4W,  JUV 

1                 

Total                       

766,343 

766.342 

450.000 

]i&)a 

Pyrethrum 

National  stockpile    . 

415,100 

415, 100 

67.065 

67.068 

25.000 

t^OH 

Quartz  crystal.^ 

National  stockpile           . .......... 

68.013.700 
3,51W.20O 

68,014.000 
3, 519.  300 

+300 

do 

do 

do 

Oiinoe 

8,  513,  775 
332,352 

.'.     ''W    N< 

+28 

1 

Supplemental     burur 

Total                         .... 

71.832.000 

71.533.300 

+300 

8. 746. 127 

8.746,153 

+25 

6SO.000 

J  0W.1S3 

Quinidine 

National  stockpile   ..... 

1.84«,000 

1.846.000 

1,600,428 

1.600,428 

2.000.000 

I<1 

.  .    do 

Quinine: 

National  stockpiU'     . 

2.617.000 

2.617.000 

4.U7.733 

10.043 
5.810 

4, 137. 733 

4,130.000 

:  ?a 

Short  dry  ton. 
.    .do 

do 

Pound .. 

Troy  ounce.... 

Long  ton 

TroyooiM... 

Short  dry  ton . 

do 

do 

do 

CVMt 

Rare  earths: 

National  stockpile   . 

7, 134,  goo 

5,831,400 

7. 134.  900 
5,831,800 

10,043 
^810 

Supplemental     b  iru-r       .. . 

+400 

Total                                  

12,906,300 

12,966.700 

+400 

15,852 

18.853 

3,000 

au3 

Rare  earths  residue: 

Defense  Pro<lucti(in  Ari   .. 

867.800 

657,800 

6.085.311 

6.085,311 

{•) 

n,i»s.jii 

Rhodium: 

National  stockpile       .: 

78,200 

78.300 

618 

618 

(») 

611 

Rubber: 

National  stockpile 

714, 618.  700 

710,158.800 

-4.460^300 

«»t.SS3 

018,539 

-5.813 

13C,000 

:*» 

Ruthenium 

Supplemental-  barter         

8a«,800 

880.800 

18,001 

15,001 

(*) 

15.001 

R  utile: 

2,  070.  100 
2.  725. 100 
1.061.300 

3. 070, 100 
3,  725, 100 
1,061.300 

18,600 
17.410 
11.633 

18.590 
17.410 
11,633 

Defense  PrfKluctiori   Kci 

Total                  

«,85«.S0O 

5,886,800 

47.641 

'47,641 

51,000 

C) 

Sapphire  and  ruby 

National  stockpile     

190,000 

100,000 

16. 187,  SOO 

16, 187, 500 

18,000,000 

(') 

.■^eleninm: 

757. 100 
1,403,930 

757, 100 
1,493,030 

Pound 

do 

do 

do 

Short  ton 

do 

97,100 
366,361 

97,100 
306.361 

^iinnt»m«nf.nl  -   NurTpr 

+100 

Total .* 

3.350.030 

iim.io& 

3, 350. 130 

+100 

363.461 

363,461 

475,000 

(•) 

Shellac: 

National  stockpile     

8. 378, 800 

-16,300 

18.741.436 

16.708.868 

-33,637 

8.3oaooo 

|,40g.» 

— ^— — '  .2= 

Silicon  carbi«le.  cruile 

11.  t<M.  ^-O 
its.  iWi.  lUO 

11,  394.  .WO 
26,808.600 

64,607 
131. 806 

•■-4.''97 
131,805 

SuDolemental     bar'er 

Total-.                                     

38,108,100 

do 

138,808 

106.502      

30,000 

\m,sn 

JLJ 1 



1 

See  footnotea  at  end  of  table. 


■J 
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y-^Strateg,c  and  crUxcal  materiaU  inventories  (aU  grades),  May  1964  (showing  by  commodjtynetchayjsjurty^^^^^^^^^  in 


TAlt«  ':7^";;,;;7aiu«  and  quantity,  and  excesses  over  stockpOe  objectives  in  terms  of  quantity  as  of  the  end  of  the  month)— Coniinxied 


— — 

Cost  value 

Quantity 

Coiiiuiixl")' 

BeRlnnlng 
of  month. 
May  1,  1964 

End  of 

month, 

May  31.  1964 

Net  change 
during 
month 

Unit  of 
measure 

1 

Beginning    \ 
of  month. 
May  1.  1964  \ 

End  of          Net  change   1      Stockpile     j  Excess  over 
month,              during       1   objective ' '  I    stockpile 
.May  31,  1964         month                                j    objective 

1 

*^'^"*::;\u.;^''.i.'     

$1,268,400 

$1,248,700 

-$19,700 

Pound 

.--.do 

--.do 

Short  ton 

---.do 

Pound 

do 

---.do 

1,003,015 

990,476             -12,539 

(')  (•) 

990,476 

"'"^Si'onal'l'xl'i"''' 

S»Ooualsti'>.tp"^' (. 

T.if..t«.!'.teM.H;k.in.n.nnp-                    , 

486.600 

486,000 

113,515 

113,515  ! 

(?)  (') 

113.515 

4,  775. 400 

4, 775. 400 

23,442.158  ' 

23  442  158  ' 

23. 400, 000 

42.158 



496.  8ai 

496,800 

1,274 

1.274 

200 

1.074 

:»iC.JW»Illr|f"'l''  ' 

231.200 

231,200 

3,901 

3.901 

(') 

3,901 

Siitionii.  ^t"  Iil"''- 

11,358.100 

y,  734,  400 

21,100 

11,357,400 

9,734,400 

21,100 

-700 

3,113,675 

1,536.023 

8,036 

\»tlOI!.ll  -'■"■*'l'"''      --                        

IXerj*  rr-l!i.'ii'"i  .\c't 

vujHileiTieiil.il     (irter  

1,536,023 
8,036 

1 

21.113,600 

21,112.900 

-700 

do 

do 

do- --- 

Lonp  ton 

do 

-..do-...-.- 

Short  ton 

do 

do ---- 

Pound 

do-- 

do 

j do 

Short  ton 

'   Long  ton 

;..-.  do 

do 

t  Short  ton 

1.--.  do 

1 

'  ..-.  do 

-    Short  dry  ton 
do-. 

4.657,734 

4,660,355  I             +2,621   j         3.400.000 

1,260,355 

17,968,623 

17.968.623 

•k  (¥«  i-i^fi 

1 

500.000 

3,463,156 

^'",'r  i.."..'I't'll        !■  LrttT        

Twf^rw  I'ri-!:Ktl"n    \''t    -- 

42.  (XX) 

42.000 

848, 3,54 

848  354 

1 

(') 

848,354 

. — , 

777,845,400 
16,404.000 

771,039.400 
16.404.000 

-6,806,000 

1                            '                            1 

S&li"n»' '''"*^i^''''     • 

7,505                   7,505 

-I 

— 

J    ,(^1                             ---i- 

794,249,400 

787,443.400 

-6.806,000 

327.404   1             324,595 

-2.809 

200.000  1          124.595 

1 

Tiuniu:-.'.  si^^ntif 

176,062,600 
32,097,71X) 

175,991.300 
32.097,700 

-71.300 

22,366                  22,356 

9,021              9.o-.;i 

-10 

•ip'iiiif"  n'lit  .1-     I'lTli  r  _...-...---.-*- 

--  1 

— ^j ■ 1 

Total      .                     — ---*- 

208,160,3a) 

208. 089. 000 

-71,3(X1 

31,387  'i              31,377 

-10 

20,500 

10,877 

Tunptfn 

SftUoii.r,  ^t^'r'k;'!!.'    .-    - 

369,  r2S,'2lX) 
1     317,538,70t) 
1        IS.  651,  400 

369. 128. 200 

317.538,700 

18.651.400 

120,070,791 
77.  864.  39^2 

120.069,382  i            -1.409 
77. 864. 39-2    

5,774.827  1         o,  lit. Oil    |- — 

1 

1     705,318,300 

705.318.300 

203,710,010  1     203.708,601 

44,000.000  '  159.708.601 

T    ,,       .                                                                                                                           _       .. 

\tniilui::i- 

1       31,567.900 
I       11,486,300 

31.567.900 

7.865                   7.865  ' 1.400 

6,465 

VffeuMt' laiinin  rxtr-ict.  rlu'stiuil- 

Natluli;!.    vt,.-4    K  ;  ■!  If -       -  - 

11,367.700 

-118.600 

i 

'               41,170                 40,770  1                 -400  I               15,000 

25.770 

48.  866,  300 

48. 804. 400 

-61.900 

197,  502 
38. 962 

197,  477  \                 -25 

86,000 

111,477 

Ve«vlal'if  Uimiii  ixtri.t,  wullle: 

9.  8-26.  900 

364.  308,  4O0 
79,  588.  400 

9.826.900 

38. 962 

15.000 

23,962 

Zm 

364.  308,  400 
79,  588.  400 

-1 

1 
1,  256,  747            1.  256,  747 
323,  .K9t'.              323,  896 

1    580  643  '          1. 580- 643 

1 

Wili.m  I   -;■'!  k;'  Ir    -  -- 

Ml[ii  .flMUl  I.       IvirtlT 

1 

1                        0 

1       1,580.643 

lotal 

Zirronium  ore,  biyldeliAite: 

.      443.  896,  800 
710,600 
122.  200 

443.896.800 
710.600 

16,533 

16,533    

(«) 

16,533 

.""iron:!;!;;  -I'y .  /ir^on: 

N'ation  i.':tinkpile              -. 

122.200 

2,070 

2,070 

{«) 

2,070 

Tou: 

-  5,711,318,700 
1.  470.  769,  800 

-  1.365.476.243 

|8.  547.  564.  743 

1 

6,697,762,200 
1.467,301,200 
1,368.764,607 

-13,556.500 
-3, 468, 600 
+3.288.264 

N  itMIl  il  -^torkpilo  ...          .  -  .- 

iH'fet:^'  rrodiu-tinn  .^ct 

.■■11111  ili'!iii'iu;il  -biirter 

t:::::::;:::; 



1 

Totil.  -tr,iuv:c   :ind   critical  ma 
len.il> 

8,533,827.907 

-13, 736. 836 

'"""'" ""t "■■" 

S«  .(  K.;iieri.-.n.  ■-  rhmmug  is  ciirrenil.v  in  the  process  Of  revising  stockpile  objec-         source:  Compiled  from  reports  submitted  by  the  General  Services  Administration 


Bvfs     ..■^.  iipp    .\,  p    lfi6H5,1 
'New  ,,|.j„tive        .■-.«.•  app.  B,  p,  16666.1 
'  ^0  iirescii!  d'  ;i'(.tive. 


and  the  Department  of  .Vgriculture. 
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TabUI  2. — Agricultural  commodities  invfntoriea,   May   VJtK   i^/iotriny  by  rommoiiily  net  changfa  during  the  month  in  ttrmM  of  r^  ^. 

and   qudfitily)  ^^ 


» 

Cost  value 

Quantity 

C'onuiuxhty 

1 
KeKiririmg  of 

month. 
May  1.  IW^ 

End  of  month. 

\Uv  ■^I    l'-M4 

N'et  chance 

'lurtDC        ' 
iiioato 

''nit  of  measure 

Beginning  of 

month. 
May  1.  19^ 

Knd  of  month  ' 
May  31.  1084 

:.^:,(T3.5,«ij  1 
■r.  m 

4.  .5Wt,  317 
157,  «»  1 
»,  ■:!»,  V12 

1,4rj.989  ' 
>*2,  .5»iii,  0g2 
497,500 
:.V34,  ,3no 
19,337  ^ 

diir!^ 
maul 

JTioe-suppcrt  Inventory 
Basic  commodities 

Corn    -.-                            - 

CoUon.extra-loriK  ^ttniW    

Cotton,  uplanil 

Pe&nuta.  farmers'  stock . ... 

Peanats,  shellwl 

Rk»  milled         ....     -- -. " 

$VH.l, 'M  .  4.'« 

q.  Hi>   -41) 

7HV,^i/..  4H1 

13.  17-.' 

11.327.427 

\  3(r:.  770 
.1,840.574.748 

345,929 
174.323 

$9J-.  -»i '.  479 

9,  Mill.  740 

730.  71)8,  306 

IH.  114 

1I.3M.  773 

»l.Jfi.H 

7.  443.  H7h 

1,787,  110.  r.«V) 

.«, 'J<« 

307.367 

1.336 

-$10,030,050 

-30.000.585 
-♦-4.942 
-(-37.348  ' 
4.91.  JM 

-t-J.  !41,  l'»"i 
-  .^3.  4t.4.  (»« 

4- 151.  :•> 

(tinhel    

Hale 

do 

Pound . .             - 

do 
HiiiitlrwIweiKht. 

■lo 
IHl«hel 
Pound 

clo    

do 

7R.'.,  23."..  43-.> 

37.  OrtH 

4.771.  IW 

1!5.  5i»i 

rt7.«12,ai3 

VWh.  s2^ 
Bin.  ;t)v<,,  fj.v 

4.  .3.5 J, 'fill 

3,174.933 

-KM 

Rice,  rough 

Wheat                    

Wh«at,  rolleil        _ 

Wh«at  flour 

Bulifur       

Total,  bask-  commtxiltles - 

l.eoQ.^7^3l8 

3.908,061.570 

— 01,,i23,  64A 

Deflicnated  nontiaslc  i-oinn-.oi'.tles 

25.788.607 
725.004.628 

102. 700. 185 

25.,W4.or7 

H.  332.  191 

3,340.«(r7 

48.196.785 

11.170.167 

512.658 

25.  .M9.  780 
724.  585, 188 

104,538,200 

20,948,190 

8.057.083 

3.206.161 

41.322.210 

13.00e.237 

875,800 

-268,827 
-1.409,442 

-♦-1.827,106 

-4.ft37,H7«< 

-.•74   rjs 

-45.446 

-6,873,575 

-(-1.838.070 

-(-163,234 

Bushel  

:•-,  ivn,  17- 

^^.^^  93.5.  4'2h 
17'-.    M9,4.N 

;tt  '1.5.1,  in 

■J I    iS'XH'is 

4    Ul    J.V, 

.1:4   >v5!    '*4 

l.s, '.Mil  "l: 
500,605 

■r.  701.  381 

179.611.451 

27.071  '1*.5 

2i.:r.>  :rs 

4,J.V1  14.1 

■rr  f",n  nn 

639,943 

-*-llB.I)| 

rirain  ^orffhiiiii                                         ......-...-..-. 

.do  

Pound 

-i<B,m 

MUk  and  hutt^^rf.u 

»3.0C,(1S 

Rntt*»r  oil                   .-   -..-. .--.- 

.do 

.do 

-5.M1.9M 

Cheesp                                            -  .— — -- 

-4«,1S 

Oh^p                                                                           .......... 

.do 

-am 

Milk.  'In.'.l 

0«.tJi                                                              -.- 

.do 

-47  lecui 

Bushel 

^2.'H:.m 

Ryp     

.do 

+i»,» 

Total,  fiesiKTiat."!  n.ir.b  lsIc  cnrrmodltl-'S 

051.625.903 

941.048.018 

-9.vn,m 

-t-9  slrt.475 

-♦-l..'.fl7,14« 

-73.748 

-1-20. 153.  H55 

-(-1.108 

-(-530.201 

Ilundredwrlght. 
I'ounil   . 

do 

Bushel 

do 

Pound 

Other  nonbasic  coninnvlltlHs 

Beans,  dry.  cdilile                        

Cottonseed  oi!,  n-fiiifd.  oth.T   

Cottonseed  oil,  reflnt'd,  ^aLvl  ill  • 

Flaxseed                                     

140.688 
1,(T78,7«3 

HM   'Ml 
14.1^.744 

.51.  M9 
552.  24.5 

0.088.183 

2.  R45. 007 
90,832 

:m.3««.500 

.52. 627 
1.1172.448 

.'1   'tM 

1'     .'M   14-^ 

j'.'i  .  I  1 

4   7 ■,•'.,'>.'.■ 

;i,4:i  v>(i 

1,34:  f^ow 

.'4  TT"  •«.'.■■ 

'."<  M5 

11    "M,l,« 

.•4   491 

7.  IT  ^^.•^ 

*i  ri.:4i 

»i4.47:r> 

43  HI 

-«,:»i,4:* 

-l-M 

Vegetable  oil  pro<lnctS 

-•-3.W.M 

Total,  other  nonl>a.slr  riimnio<1itlfs    

16. 140. 530 

48. 134. 574 

+3i.«M.on 



Total,  price  NU['[,"irt  inviTHnry     

4.588.080.680 

4.499.033.080 

-W.017.«00 

i- 

Inventory  transferred  from  national  stixkplle:  • 

80.473.412 
23.527,931 

63.802.631 
23.477.634 

-5.870.781 
-50.207 

Bale 

7-    '.17 
4«.77S 

71.8R2 
48.678 

-e.oi 

Cotton,  Kgyptian                                 

Cotton,  American- KKvptuui 

do 

-do 

-id) 

Total,  Inventory  tran.s(err'''1  from  national  stock- 
pile. 

03.001.343 

87.060. 265 

-5.921.078 

125,205 

118.980 

-t.ns 

4,661.052.003 

!     4.588.113.335 

-74.038.678 

' 

Souroe:  Compiled  from  reports  ■sul  rnitted  »>  t*  e  I  iipiirtment  of  .\p1cul:ur«. 


'  Reported  as  "cotton.i«*<l  oil.  ref.ned."  prior  to  February  1884. 
•  Tnuutared  from  Deneral  Servicer  .Vlmlnlstratl'in  pursumt  to  Public  Law  8.V98 
and  Public  Law  87  548       See  ai<i    K  .  i'    \'V»i.'j  1 

Tabl*  2^.— Civil  de'en.if  supplies  and  equipm^n'   im  .-nlor-.x .    M  n/   1964  (shoeing  by  ihm  n.  t  rhin,j>.-<  durm^j  th,'   month  m  Irrrru  of  ad 

vai'i'    <rid  (I'idntity) 


Item 


Civil  defenje  stix-kpi'e.   r>et>artmcnt  of  Defense 

Engineering  e<iuipiiH'nt    enzine  generators,  pumps. 

chlortnat'irs.       injririers.      pipe.      and      fittuigs). 

Chemical  and  hiolomcal  e<iuipment       


Cost  value 


Quantity 


Beginning  of 

month. 
May  I.  1964 


Total 


rivll  defense  medical  -fTckpre,  !>e;mrtment  of  f?ealth. 
Education,  and   \V».fare 
Me<licai  hulk  si.-<-ii».  in  1    is,-. lilted  items  at  civil 

defense  rTiobili'ff "in  w'U'**''   u.<i's     . 

Me<lica!  hulk  -tf^k   it  ••iriiKct'irer  locations 

Civil  1efen.se  ernt-r  J.;  I-,   '   ,sp  t  ji<  .  

Replentahmeru     ri.i.s     ;■:  "inil    i.<.senibUes   other 

than  hrwpitjts  - 
Supply    ad'litn.iis      for    civil    defense    emcnrency 

hoepltaLiK 

T0UI-. 

Tf.tal,  rlv  U  delen.-it  <uppi;i-3  iO'i  eiiuipmeu'...     - 


S10,068,OB6 
1.700.323 


11,887.407 


End  of  month. 
May  31.  1984 


$10. 067.  700 
1.700,  .322 


ll.W7,001 


141    40»'.,  411 

5.316.206 

37,3;n.382 

12.  1.36 

10.  034.  414 


104.  000.  568 


208,867.066 


1 12.  (iOa.  572 

5.  31R  20s 

37.  .329.  422 

12.  136 

10.024.414 


108.  rs,  740 


308, 143. 840 


N'et  change 
during 
month 


-$316 


-SIO 


+  1.287,161 
— i.OTO 


-♦-1. 385. 191 


-t-i.»t.r8 


I'nlt  of  r  •  .wsi.ri' 


Bectnnlnc  of 

month, 
Ma\    1.  ll«.4 


End  of  month. 
May  31.  1964 


Net 

durloi 
mootb 


lO-mlle  units 

(») 


(«). 


(») 

Each 

i>) 


<•). 


48 


•:* 


1.030 


I  Composite  Krou;.   .f  m^ny    l;:Ter.^nt  Items.     S"urre   Compiled  from  reports  submitted  by  the  Department  of  Drfen-e  Hnd  the  Drpartrrent  of  !le«lth,  Fduciim,** 


Welfare. 


m 
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i  --Machine  tools  inventories,  May  1964  {thowing  by  item  net  changes  during  the  month  in  terms  of  cost  value  and  quantity) 


Item 


P^^  Production  \ct 

Oiil«M' 

OnlDM--- 

Total 

ygdODsl  InJustrlftl  Ke-serve  Act: 
ln*ofa«e 

Onloanloittier  acencleji   ... 
On  to«u>  to  »ch(K)l  f)n)grams. . 

Total 

Total,  ntischliie  tools 


Cost  value 


Quantity 


BeKlnnlnsor 

month. 
May  1, 1084 


t2. 144.800 
46,100 


2,180,400 


76,574,800 

27,600 

8,817,800 

10,271,600 


90, 190, 900 


02,880.800 


End  of  month, 
May  31.  1964 


$2,144,300 
45,100 


Net  change 
during 
month 


Unit  of  measure 


Tool... 
do. 


Beginning  of 

month. 
May  1,  1064 


103 

7 


2,189,400  I ! do. 


76, 244. 000 

27,500 

3.314.600 

10.966.900 


90, 573, 000 


92. 762, 400 


-$330,600    do.. 

I do 

-2,700  ; do 

4-715,400    do 


110 


End  of  month, 
May  31,  1964 


103 

7 


110 


-f  382,100 


-f382, 100  U 


...do. 
...do. 


6,668 

1 

411 

2,437 


9,517 


9,627 


6,625 

1 

410 

2,591 


9,627 


Net  change 
during 
month 


-43 


-1 
+154 


+110 


9.737 


+110 


goun*  rompiled  from  reports  submitted  by  the  OeneraJ  Services  Administration.  ' 

Table  5.— Helium  inventories,  May  1964  {showing  by  item  net  changes  during  the  month  in  terms  of  cost  value  and  quantity) 


Item 


HfBun; 

ilnrr^  iiN'Vier'UTiil 
guired  uii'lt'rfrn'uml- 

Tulal.  hi'iiun;.  -    .. 


Cost  value 


Beginning  of 

month. 
May  1.  1964 


$166,238 
33, 073, 621 


33, 239,  769 


End  of  month, 
May  31.  1964 


.Net  change 
during 
month 


Quantity 


Unit  of  measure 


Beginning  of 

month. 
May  1.  1964 


$250. 122  ' 
36.219.297  i 


+$83,884   '   Cut'ic  foot. 
+3.  145.776   do 


36.  469.  419 


+3,  '229.  660 


.do 


14.  900. 000 
3.  228. 100. 000 


3,241.000,000 


End  of  month, 
Mav  31,  1964 


22,500.000 
3,  512.  200. 000 


3,  534,  700, 000 


Net  change 
during 
month 


+7.600.000 
+286.100.000 


+293, 700, 000 


gourt*   Coinpil.'l  from  roport-s  submitted  by  the  Department  of  the  Interior. 


AjTuron  A — Program  Descriptions  and 
Statutory    Citations 
strategic   and   critical   materials 
National    stockpile 

The  Strategic  and  Critical  Materials  Stock 
Piling  Act  (50  U.S  C.  98  98h)  provides  for  the 
ertabllshment  and  maintenance  of  a  national 
iux*plle  of  strategic  and  critical  materials. 
The  General  Services  Administration  Is  re- 
iponalble  for  making  purchases  of  strategic 
ind  critical  materials  and  providing  for  their 
rtorage,  security,  and  maintenance.  Theae 
functions  are  performed  in  accordance  with 
directives  Issued  by  the  Director  of  the  OlBce 
ot  Emergency  Planning.  The  act  also  pro- 
Tides  for  the  transfer  from  other  Government 
ifencles  of  strategic  and  critical  materials 
which  are  excess  to  the  needs  of  such  other 
ifencles  and  are  required  to  meet  the  stock- 
pUe  objectives  established  by  OEP.  In  addi- 
tion, the  General  Services  Administration  Is 
responsible  for  disposing  of  those  strategic 
uid  critical  materials  which  OEP  determines 
to  be  no  longer  needed  for  stockpile  purposes. 

General  policies  for  strategic  and  critical 
mstertals  stockpiling  are  contained  In  DMO 
V-7  Issued  by  the  Director  of  the  OfDce  of 
Bmergency  Planning  and  published  In  the 
federal  Register  of  December  19,  1959  (24 
FB  10309)  Portions  of  this  order  relate 
»l«o  to  Defense  Production  Act  inventories. 

Defense  Production  Act 
Under  section  303  of  the  Defense  Produc- 
tion Act  of  1950  (50  US.P.  App.  2093)  and 
Sxecutlve  Order  10480.  as  amended,  the  Gen- 
•r»l  Services  Administration  is  authorized  to 
miie  purchases  of  or  commitments  to  pur- 
cbue  meuis.  minerals,  and  other  materials, 
for  Government  use  or  resale,  in  order  to  ex- 
pand productive  capacity  and  supply,  and 
»i»o  to  store  the  materials  acquired  as  a  re- 
wlt  of  such  purchases  or  commitments. 
Such  functions  are  carried  out  in  accordance 
llh  programs  certified  by  the  Director  of 
t^  Office  of  Emergency  Planning. 

Supplemental — barter 
*• » result  of  a  delegation  of  authority  from 
^  (32A  CfM.,  ch.  I,  DMO  V-4)  the  Gen- 


eral Services  Administration  Is  responsible 
for  the  maintenance  and  storage  of  materials 
placed  In  the  supplemental  stockpile.  Sec- 
tion 206  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1956  (7 
U.S.C.  1866)  provides  that  strategic  and  other 
materials  acquired  by  the  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation  as  a  result  of  barter  or  exchange 
of  agricultural  products,  unless  acquired  for 
the  national  stockpile  or  for  other  purposes, 
shall  be  transferred  to  the  supplemental 
stockpUe  established  by  section  104(b)  of  the 
Agricultural  Trade  Development  and  Assist- 
ance Act  of  1954  (7  U.S.C.  1704(b)).  In 
addition  to  the  materials  which  have  be^n 
or  may  be  so  acquired,  the  materials  obtained 
under  the  programs  established  pursuant  to 
the  Domestic  Tungsten,  Asbestos,  Fluorspar, 
and  Columblum-Tantalum  Production  and 
Purchase  Act  of  1956  (50  U.S.C.  App.  2191- 
2196).  which  terminated  December  31.  1958. 
have  been  transferred  to  the  supplemental 
StockpUe,  as  authorized  by  the  provisions  of 
said  Production  and  Purchase  Act. 

AaRICTJLTTniAL    COMMODITIES 

The  price-support  program 
Price-support  operations  are  carried  out 
under  the  charter  powers  (15  U.S.C.  714)  of 
the  Commodity  Credit  Corj>oratlon,  DepMt- 
ment  of  Agriculture,  In  comformlty  with  the 
Agricultural  Act  of  1949  (7  U.S.C.  1421).  the 
Agricultural  Act  of  1954  (7  U.S.C.  1741). 
which  Includes  the  National  Wool  Act  of 
1954.  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1956  (7  U.S.C. 
1442),  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1958  and  with 
respect  to  certain  types  of  tobacco.  In  con- 
formity with  the  act  of  July  28,  1945,  as 
amended  (7  UJS.C.  1312) .  Under  the  Agricul- 
tural Act  of  1949,  price  support  Is  mandatory 
for  the  basic  commodities — corn,  cotton, 
wheat,  rice,  peanuts,  and  tobacco — and 
specific  nonbasic  commodities;  namely,  tung 
nuts,  honey,  milk,  butterfat.  and  the  prod- 
ucts of  milk  and  butterfat.  Under  the 
Agricultural  Act  of  1958,  as  producers  of  corn 
voted  In  favor  of  the  new  price-support  pro- 
gram for  corn  authorized  by  that  act.  price 
support  U  mandatory  for  barley,  oats,  rye. 
and  grain  sorgbtuns.  Price  support  for  wool 
and  moh»^1r  Is  mandatory  under  the  National 


Wool  Act  of  1954.  through  the  marketing  year 
ending  March  31,  1966.  Price  support  for 
other  nonbasic  agricultural  commodities  Is 
discretionary  except  that,  whenever  the  price 
of  either  cottonseed  or  soybeans  Is  supported, 
the  price  of  the  other  must  be  supported  at 
such  level  as  the  Secretary  determines  will 
cause  them  to  compete  on  equal  terms  on  the 
market.  This  program  may  also  Include 
operations  to  remove  and  dispose  of  or  aid 
in  the  removal  or  disposition  of  surplus  agri- 
cultural commodities  for  the  purpose  of 
stabilizing  prices  at  levels  not  In  excess  of 
permissible  price-support  levels. 

Price  support  Is  made  available  through 
loans,  purchase  agreements,  purchases,  and 
other  operations,  and.  In  the  case  of  wool  and 
mohair,  through  Incentive  payments  based 
on  marketings.  The  producers'  commodities 
serve  as  collateral  for  price-support  loans. 
With  limited  exceptions,  price-support  loans 
are  nonrecourse  and  the  Corporation  looks 
only  to  the  pledged  or  mortgaged  collateral 
for  satisfaction  of  the  loan.  Purchase  agree- 
ments generally  are  available  during  the  same 
period  that  loans  are  available.  By  signing 
a  purchase  agreement,  a  producer  receives  an 
option  to  sell  to  the  Corporation  any  quantity 
of  the  conmiodlty  which  he  may  elect  within 
the  maximum  specified  In  the  agreement. 

The  major  effect  on  budgetary  expenditures 
Is  represented  by  the  disbursements  for  price- 
support  loans.  The  largest  part  of  the  com- 
modity acquisitions  under  the  program  re- 
sult from  the  forfeiting  of  commodities 
pledged  as  loan  collateral  for  which  the  ex- 
penditures occurred  at  the  time  of  making 
the  loan,  rather  than  at  the  time  of  acquir- 
ing the  commodities. 

Dispositions  of  commodities  acquired  by 
the  Corporation  In  Its  price-support  opera- 
tions are  made  In  compliance  with  sections 
202,  407,  and  416  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of 
1949,  and  other  applicable  legislation,  partic- 
ularly the  Agricultural  Trade  Development 
and  Assistance  Act  of  1954  (7  U5.C.  1691). 
title  I  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1954,  title 
II  of  the  Agrlciiltviral  Act  of  1956,  the  Agil- 
ctdtural  Act  of  1968.  the  act  of  August  19. 
1968,  In  the  case  of  cornmeal  and  wheat  flour, 
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and  th*  act  of  September  31.  1959,  wltb  re- 
gard to  mlm  of  livestock  feed  tn  emergency 
areas. 

Inventory  tranaferred  from  national  stock- 
pile 
Thla  Inventory,  all  cotton,  was  transferred 
to  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  at  no  cost 
from  tlie  national  stockpile  pursuant  to  Pub- 
lic Law  8fr-9fl  and  Public  Law  87  54a  The 
proceeds  from  sales,  less  costs  Incurred  by 
CCC,  are  covered  into  the  Treasury  as  mis- 
cellaneous receipts;  therefore,  such  proceeds 
and  costs  are  not  recorded  In  the  operating 
Etccounts.  The  cost  value  as  shown  for  this 
cotton  has  been  computed  on  the  basis  of 
average  per  bale  cost  of  each  type  of  cotton 
when  purchased  by  CCC  for  the  national 
stockpile. 

CIVn.    0»F«NSE    SrPPUES    AND    EQUIPMENT 

Civil  defense  stockpile 

The  Department  of  Defense  conducts  this 
stockpiling  program  pursuant  to  section  201 
(h)  of  Public  Law  920.  81st  Congress,  as 
amended.  The  program  Ls  designed  to  pro- 
vide some  of  the  most  essential  materials  to 
minimise  the  effects  upon  the  civilian  popu- 
lation which  would  be  caused  by  an  attack 
upon  the  United  States  Supplies  and  equip- 
ment normally  unavailable,  or  lacklnjc  in 
quantity  needed  to  cope  with  such  condl- 
tlona,  are  stockpiled  at  strategic  locations  in 
a  nationwide  warehouse  system  consisting  of 
general  storage  facilities 

Civil  defense  medical  stockpile 

The  Department  of  Health.  Education,  and 
Welfare  conducts  the  stockpiling  program  for 
medical  supplies  and  equipment  pursuant  to 
section  201(h)  of  Public  Law  920,  Blst  Con- 
gress, as  delegated  by  the  President  following 
the  Intent  of  Reorganization  Plan  No  I.  of 
1958.  The  Department  of  Health.  Education. 
and  Welfare  plans  and  directs  the  procure- 
ment, storage,  maintenance  Inspection  sur- 
vey, distribution,  and  utilization  of  essential 
supplies  and  equipment  for  emergency  health 
services.  The  medical  stockpile  Includes  a 
program  designed  to  pre-poeltlon  a.ssembled 
emergency  hospitals  and  other  medical  .sup- 
plies and  equipment  Into  communities 
throughout  the  Nation 

MACHINE    TOOLS 

De/en<tf-  Pmdurtinn  Act 
Under  section  303  of  the  Defense  Produc- 
tion Act  of  1950  1 50  use  App  2093  >  and 
Executive  Order  10480.  as  amended,  the  Cten- 
eral  Services  Admlnlstratlr.n  has  acquired 
machine  tools  In  furtherance  of  expinsmn  of 
productive  capacity  ;n  accordance  with  pro- 
grams certified  by  the  Director  of  the  OfBce 
of  Emergency  Planning 

National  industrial  equipment  reserve 
Under  general  pwllcles  established  and  di- 
rectives issued  by  the  .Secretary  of  Defen.se. 
the  GJeneral  Services  Administration  is  re- 
sponsible for  care,  maintenance,  utilization. 
transfer,  leasing,  lending;  to  nonprofit  schools. 
disposal,  transportation,  repair.  rest<:)ratlon, 
and  renovation  of  national  Industrial  reserve 
equipment  transferred  to  GSA  under  the 
National  Industrial  Reserve  Act  of  1948  i  50 
use.  461-462). 

HET-It-M 

The  helium  conservation  program  Is  con- 
ducted by  the  Department  of  the  Interior 
pursuant  to  the  Helium  Act,  approved  Sep- 
tember 13,  1960  I  Public  I.aw  86-777;  74  Stat 
918;  50  use.  167 1  and  subsequent  appro- 
priations acts  which  have  established  fiscal 
limitations  and  provided  borrowing  authority 
for  the  program  Among  other  things,  the 
Helium  Act  authorizes  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  to  produce  helium  In  Government 
plants,  to  Require  helium  from  private  plants. 
to  sell  helium  to  meet  current  demands,  and 
to  store  for  future  use  helium  that  Is  so  pro- 
duced or  acquired  In  excess  of  that  required 
to  meet  current  demands     Sales  of  helium  by 


the  Secretary  uf  the  Interior  shall  be  at 
prices  established  by  him  which  shall  be 
adequate  to  liquidate  the  costs  uf  the  pro- 
k?rim  within  23  years,  except  that  thl.'<  period 
n«y  be  extended  by  the  Secretary  for  not 
nio.'e  than  10  years  for  funds  borrowed  for 
purposes  other  than  the  acqui.sltion  and 
construction  of  helium  plants  and  facilities. 
This  report  covers  helium  that  Is  produced 
in  Government  plants  and  acquired  from 
private  plants  Helium  In  excess  of  current 
demands  Is  sU^red  In  the  ClltT.sUle  ifaHflelU 
near  .Amarlllo.  Tex  The  unit  of  nie.usure  l.s 
ruble  fo<jt  at  14  7  pounds  per  square  Inch 
ab.s.  lute  pressure  and  70'  F. 


Apprjroix  B-  New  Stockpii  c  OBJErriviy 
The  Office  .f  Emergency  Planning  Is  In  the 
prfx-ess  of  establishing  new  objectives  fiir 
strategic  and  crltli'al  materials  Table  1  of 
thl.s  rewrt  reflects  the  new  objectives  e.stab- 
llshed  between  M.iy  1963  and  April  11(64  for 
79  material.'*,  ba.sed  i>:.  essential  needs  In  the 
event  of  a  "conventlomU  » .ir  emergency  " 
The  new  objective  for  each  material  ha.s  been 
nested  In  the  rep.irts.  beginning  ^irh  June 
196.1.  for  the  months  In  which  the  respective 
objectives  were  established 

The  following  excerpts  from  OEP  state- 
ments dated  July  11  and  U*,  1963.  Febru- 
ary 28.  1964.  March  6.  13.  20.  and  27,  1964. 
and  April  3.  and  10.  1964.  set  forth  the  new 
policy  with  respect  to  objectives  tor  strategic 
and  crltlc.i!  m.iterlals 

"The  Office  of  Emergency  Plannlni;  Is  now 
conducting  supply-requirements  studies  for 
all  3t<x-kplle  materials  which  will  reflect  cur- 
rent mlllUtry.  Industrial,  and  other  essentl.il 
needs  In  the  event  of  a  conventional  war 
emergency  On  the  basis  of  recently  com- 
pleted supply-requirements  studle*  for  the 
foregoing  materials,  the  new  stockpile  .ibjec- 
tlves  were  established  with  the  advl -e  ;ind 
a.sslstance  of  the  Interdepartmentiil  Miirerlals 
.Advisory  t'omnilttee.  a  i?rouu  chaired  by  the 
Office  c'.t  ElmerKency  Planning  and  compiled 
of  representatives  of  the  Dep.irtments  of 
State.  Defense,  the  Interior,  Agrlcultvire, 
Commerce,  and  Labor,  and  the  General  Serv- 
ices .Arlmlnl.stratlon  the  Agency  for  Inter- 
national Development,  and  the  National 
.Aeronautics  and  Space  Administration  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budtret  'he 
Atomic  Energy  Commission,  and  the  Small 
Buslrie.ss  .Admlnlstr;ktlon  participate  as 
(ib.servers 

These  new  objectives  reflect  a  new  policy 
to  establish  a  single  objective  for  each  stock- 
pile material  They  have  been  determined 
on  the  basis  of  criteria  heretofore  \ised  In 
establLshlng  maximum  objectives,  and  reilect 
the  approximate  calculated  emergency  def- 
icits for  the  materials  for  conventional  war 
and  do  not  have  anv  arbitrary  adjustments 
for  p'Asslble  Increased  requirements  for  yt^ber 
types  of  emergency 

Heretofore,  there  wrus  a  'ba-slc  objective" 
and  a  'maximum  objective"  for  each  material 
The  b'lalc  objectives  assumed  some  con- 
tinued relli\nce  on  foreign  soiu-ces  of  supply 
m  an  emergency  The  former  maximum  ob- 
jectives completely  discounted  foreign 
.sources  of  supply  beyond  North  America  and 
comf>arable  accessible  areas 

■  Previously  maximum  objectives  could  not 
be  less  than  6  month.s"  norm;^l  us.ige  of  the 
material  by  Industry  In  the  United  States 
in  perUxls  of  active  demand  The  6-month 
rule  has  been  ellmliuited  In  establishing  the 
new  calculated  conventional   war  objectives 

"The  Office  of  Emergency  Planning  al.so  an- 
nounced that  the  present  Defense  Mobiliza- 
tion Order  V  7  dealing  with  peneral  policies 
for  strategic  and  critical  materials  stockpil- 
ing, was  now  belnp  re%  l.sed  to  reflect  the.se 
new  fx)i:rlef!  When  finally  prepared  at;d  ap- 
proved 'he  new  order  will  be  published  In  the 
Federal   Rei^lster 

'New  conventional  war  objectives  for  the 
remaining  8tc>ckplle  materials  are  being  de- 
veloped   as    rapidly    aa    new    supply-require- 


ments data  become  available.    "They  m]i  |^ 
relea.sed  as  they  are  approved. 

"The  Office  of  Emergency  Planning  u  tte 
m.iklng  studies  to  determine  stockpile  qma. 
to  meet  the  re<iulrements  of  general  rmcl«», 
war  and  recohst ruction  Stockpile  obJ«ctl»« 
lor  nuclear  war  have  not  previously  beend*, 
veloped.  Some  commodity  objectives  in«»  h, 
higher  and  others  may  be  lower  than  the  o»>- 
Jectlves  established  for  conventional  w 

After  the  nuclear  war  Bupply-reomie- 
mer.ts  studies  are  completed,  stockpile  ob- 
je<'tlves  will  be  based  upon  calculated  deficit! 
for  either  conventional  war  or  nuclear  wu 
whichever  need  Is  larger 

"The  Office  of  Emerkcency  Planning  ttrwd 
that  any  long-range  di8p<j6al  programs  un- 
dert-iken  prior  to  the  development  of  objec- 
tives based  on  nuclear  war  assumpuooi 
would  provide  against  disposing  of  quantltlie 
which  mi«ht  be  needed  to  meet  essential  re- 
fiulrenient.s  In  the  event  of  nuclear  attack 
While  the  disposal  of  surplus  material*  can 
produce  ir.any  problems  which  have  not  here- 
tofore arisen,  every  effort  will  be  made  tone 
that  the  Interests  of  pnxlucera.  procewon, 
and  consumers,  and  the  International  inter- 
ests of  the  United  States  are  carefully  con- 
sidered both  In  the  development  and  carry- 
ing out  of  dlsp<i.sal  programs  Before  deci- 
sions are  made  reg.irdlukr  the  adoption  of  » 
long-range  dl.sposal  pro^jram  for  a  particular 
Item  In  the  stockpile,  there  will  be  appro- 
prlate  consultations  with  Industry  In  order 
to  obtain    the  advice  of   Interested  p&rtlea* 

The  OEP  statement  of  April  17.  1964,  con- 
tained   the   following   excerpts: 

'■Today"s  action  completes  supply-require- 
ment«  studies  for  all  stockpile  matertali 
based  on  current  military.  Industrial,  and 
other  essential  needs  In  the  event  of  a  con- 
ventional war  emergency  Objectives  for  "IS 
materials  In  the  stockpile  were  establUhed 
with  the  advice  and  assistance  of  the  Inter- 
dep.irtmental  Materials  Advisory  Commit- 
tee, a  krroup  chaired  by  OEP  and  compoeed  o< 
representatives  of  the  Departments  of  State 
Defense,  the  Interior.  Agriculture.  Commerce, 
;ir:d  Labor  and  the  General  Services  Admin- 
istration, the  .Agency  for  International  De- 
velopment, iind  the  National  .Aeronautics  and 
.Sp.ice  .AdmlnlstratUui  Representative!  of 
fhe  Bureau  of  the  Budijet.  the  Atomic  b- 
er»jy  Commission,  and  the  Small  Bu!lne« 
.Administration    participate    as    observer!. 

"These  new  objectives  reflect  a  new  policy 
which  accords  with  the  recommendation  of 
the  Executive  Stockpile  Committee  to  <•- 
titbllsh  a  single  objective  for  each  material 
In  the  natloiuil  stcH'kplle  These  new  objec- 
tives will  be  reviewed  and  revised  as  nec»- 
sary  each  year  Because  military  require- 
ments and  estimated  emergency  suppllee  (< 
stockpile  materials  are  constantly  shlftlnc. 
the  supply-requirements  balance  for  anyms- 
terlal  that  Is  now  or  may  become  Important 
V)  defense  must  be  kept  under  contlnulnj 
surveillance.  Supply-requirements  itudla 
of  the  conventional  war  needs  of  approxi- 
mately 20  other  strategic  and  critical  m»- 
terlals.  which  do  not  have  stockpile  objee- 
rives,  are  underway  and  are  expected  to  bf 
completed  In  the  next  few  weeks  At  the 
same  time,  studies  on  supply  requirement! 
for  nuclear  war  are  going  forward  No  defi- 
nite date  for  completion  of  these  studlee  hai 
been  established  as  yet 

•  OEP  stressed  that  long-range  progr&nuf* 
disposal  of  Identified  surpluses  would  t»K 
into  account  the  Interests  of  producers,  proe- 
essrirs  and  consumers,  as  well  as  the  Inter- 
national Interests  of  the  United  States.  ^ 
prnprlate  consultation  with  Industry  »ffl 
precede  all  decisions  for  the  adoption  « 
every  disposal  program  and  the  advice  <» 
Interested  parties  will  be  sought." 


Sta-hement  bt  Senator  Bttu)  or  Vnowu 
The  cost  value  of  Federal  stockpile  lnw«- 
torles  as  of  May  31.  1964.  totaled  $13,4«7,31».' 


«...  was  a  net  decrease  of  $83.T78,8TB. 
•'e.SSi'^  ''^^  the  May  1  total  of 
m.ai  094. ■'^O. 

^ItlrntnRt*  during  the  month  are  sum- 
Jlid  ^major  categories  as  follows: 
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j,,,^^  »nd  critical  ma- 

f^eh-ii.-*  supplies  and 

«qUlP'-i<"' 

jljchinf  ttwls. 

HeUom.    


Total. 


-$13.  73fi.  H3H 
-74.  tf3h.t;:8 

-1-1. 2M,  (575 

-(-3K2. 100 

+3. 22».  f-*! 


$S.  ,"33.  827.  907 
4,  .V*,  113.325 

i  >^ 

20S.  142,M<V> 

92,  76"2, 400 
36,  46».  419 


-83,778,878    13. 457, 315.891 


These  figures  are  from  the  May  1964  re- 
Jt  on  Federal  stockpile  Inventories  com- 
Sued  from  official  agency  data  by  the  Joint 
?^lttee  on  Reduction  of  Nonessential 
iX^l  Expenditures,  showing  detail  with 
^pect  to  quantity  and  cost  value  of  each 
^limodlty  m  the  inventories  covered. 

STRATEGIC    AND   CRITICAL    MATERIALS 

So-called  strategic  and  critical  materials 
at  stored  bv  the  Government  In  (1)  the 
niUonal  st^x-kplle.  (2i  the  Defense  Produc- 
Oon  Act  inventory,  and  (3)  the  supplemen- 
tal-barter stockpile. 

Overall,  there  are  now  94  materials  stock- 
piled m  the  strategic  and  critical  inven- 
toriea  Stookplle  objectives— in  terms  of 
volume— are  presentlv  Axed  for  76  of  these 
»4  materials.  Of  the  76  materials  having 
itockpUe  objectives.  63  were  stockpiled  In 
ocesa  of  their  objectives  as  of  May  31.  1964. 

The  Office  of  Emergency  Planning  Is  In  the 
process  of  establishing  new  objectives  for 
itrateglc  and  critical  materials.  This  report 
contolns  pertinent  agency  explanation  and 
reflects  the  new  objectives  established  for 
78  materials  (Including  three  materials 
which  were  removed  from  the  stockpile  list) 
baaed  on  e.ssentlal  needs  In  the  event  of  a 
convenUonal  war  emergency. 

Increases  In  cost  value  were  reported  In 
IJ  of  the  materials  stockpiled  In  all  strategic 
and  critical  Inventories,  decreases  were  re- 
ported In  21  materials,  and  54  materials 
remained  unchanged  during  May. 
National  stockpile 

"The  cost  value  of  materials  in  the  na- 
Uonal  stockpile  as  of  May  31,  1964.  totaled 
15.697762200  This  w;\s  a  net  decrease  of 
113356.500  during  the  month.  The  largest 
decreases  were  $6,806,000  in  tin  and  $4,460,- 
JOO  In  rubber 

Defense  Production  Act  inventory 

The  cost  value  of  materials  In  the  Defense 
Production  Act  Inventory  as  of  May  31,  1964, 
totaled  $1,467,301,200.  This  was  a  net  de- 
crease of  $3  468,600  The  largest  decreases 
were  in  aUmunum  and  copper. 
Supplmental  barter 

The  cost  value  of  materials  In  the  supple- 
menuuhartcr  stcx'kpUe  as  of  May  31.  1964. 
totaled  11,368.764.507.  This  was  a  net  In- 
crease nf  $3,288,264.  The  largest  Increases 
were  in  manganese  and  chromlte. 

OTHER   STOCKPILE    INVENTORIES 

Among  the  i>ther  categories  of  stockpiled 
materials  covered  by  the  report,  the  largest 
la  $46  billion  m  agricultural  commodities. 
Major  decreases  In  agricultural  commodities 
during  Mav  were  reported  for  wheat,  cotton, 
and  corn."  partially  offset  by  increases  In 
flaxseed  and  beans. 

Inventories  of  civil  defense  supplies  and 
equipment  showed  an  Increase  in  medical 
•tocka.  the  machine  tools  inventories  showed 
a  net  increase;  and  the  helium  Inventories 
ihowed  a  net  Increase  during  May. 


PTT.TA  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 
INTRODUCED 

Bills  and  joint  resolutions  were  intro- 
duced, read  the  first  time.  and.  by  unani- 
mous consent,  the  second  time,  and  re- 
ferred as  follows: 
By  Mr.  HART: 
8.3024.  A    bin    to    encourage    the    Indus- 
trial utilization  of  wheat  products;   to  the 
Committee   on   Agriculture   and   Forestry. 
By  Mr.  DODD: 
8.3026.  A  bill  relating  to  the  application 
of  section  1303  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
of  1954  to  backpay  received  by  certain  com- 
missioned officers  under  the  act  of  Septem- 
ber 2.  1957;    to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 
(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Dodd  when  he 
Introduced    the    above    bill,    which    appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  MAGNU80N  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Bartlett)  : 
8. 3028.  A  bill  to  provide  that  for  a  2-year 
period  certain  fishermen's  organizations,  re- 
gardless of  their  technical  legal  status,  shall 
have  a  voice  In  the  ex-vessel  sale  of  fish 
or  other  aquatic  producrts  on  which  the  live- 
lihood of  their  members  depends;  to  the 
Conunlttee  on  Commerce. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Magnuson  when 
he  Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear 
tinder  a  separate  heading.) 

By   B4r.    DIRKSEN    (for    himself    and 
Mr.  Mansfield)  : 
8 J.  Res.  184.  Joint  resolution  for  the  com- 
memoration of  the  Honorable  Herbert  Hoo- 
ver's 90th  birthday.  August   10.    1964;    con- 
sidered and  passed. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Dirksen  when  he 
Introduced  the  above  Joint  resolution,  which 
appear  under  a  separate  hearing.) 

By   Mr.   DIRKSEN    (for    himself,   Mr. 
Allott.  Mr.  BENr«rrT,  Mr.  Carlson. 
Mr.     Cotton,     Mr.     Eastland,     Mr. 
HicKiNLOOPEH,    Mr.    Holland.     Mr. 
Hruska,  Mr.  Jordan   of   Idaho.  Mr. 
Mechem,    Mr.    MILLER,    Mr.    Mundt, 
Mr.  Pearson,  Mr.  Saltonstall,  Mr. 
Simpson.  Mr.  Smathers.  Mr.  Sten- 
Nis,  Mr.  TowTER.  Mr.  Young  of  North 
Dakota,  and  Mr.  Williams  of  Dela- 
ware) : 
8  J  Res.    185.  Joint    resolution    proposing 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution   to  re- 
serve to  each  Stete  exclusive  power  to  deter- 
mine the  composition  of  Its  legislature  and 
the  apportionment  of  the  membership  there- 
of- to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

'(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Dirksen  when  he 
introduced  th4  above  joint  resolution,  which 
appear  under  a  separate  heading.) 


RESOLUTION 
MARGARET  B.  TEEPLE 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina,  from 
the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Adminis- 
tration, reported  an  original  resolution 
(S  Res.  342)  to  pay  a  gratuity  to  Mar- 
garet B.  Teeple;  which  was  considered 
and  agrreed  to.  ^^      w 

(See  the  remarks  relating  to  the  above 
resolution,  which  appear  under  the  head- 
ing "Reports  of  Committees.") 


APPLICATION  OP  SECTION  1303  OF 
INTERNAL  REVENUE  CODE  OF  1954 
TO  BACKPAY  RECEIVED  BY  CER- 
TAIN COMMISSIONED  OFFICERS 
Mr.  DODD.    Mr.  President,  I  intro- 
duce, for  appropriate  reference,  a  bill  re- 
lating to  the  application  of  section  1303 
of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  to 
backpay   received   by   certain   commis- 
sioned officers  under  an  act  of  September 
2,  1957. 


This  would  correct  a  serious  inequity 
which  arose  during  the  period  July  1, 
1932,  to  June  30, 1934,  as  a  result  of  emer- 
gency economy  legislation. 

At  that  time  2,381  commissioned  of- 
ficers of  the  armed  services  were  ad- 
vanced in  rank,  but  denied  a  correspond- 
ing increase  in  pay.  In  fact,  even 
though  they  had  been  promoted,  these 
officers  were  compelled  to  take  a  15  per- 
cent reduction  in  their  old  pay  scale. 
This  wrong  was  caused  by  an  erroneous, 
and  I  believe  wholly  unjtistifled,  ruling  of 
the  Comptroller  General,  an  interpreta- 
tion of  the  law  which,  as  both  the  Senate 
and  House  committees  have  stated,  "Con- 
gress never  intended." 

Even  Public  Law  85-255,  the  correc- 
tive act.  signed  September  2,  1957,  was 
misconstrued,  this  time  by  another 
Comptroller  General  and  by  the  Treas- 
ury Department.  When  the  backpay 
was  finally  received  by  these  officers  In 
1958,  it  was  held  to  be  backpay  under 
section  1303(b)(1)  of  .the  1954  Internal 
Revenue  Code,  and  thereby  subject  to 
the  18-percent  withholding. 

In  the  case  of  officers  whose  backpay 
was  less  than  15  percent  of  their  1958 
gross  income,  this  money  was  taxed  at 
the  1958  tax  rates,  even  though  the  in- 
come actually  was  earned  between  1932 
and  1934. 

The  benefits  of  the  special  tax  compu- 
tation under  section  1303(a)  were  made 
available  only  if  one  of  these  officers 
backpay  was  more  than  15  percent  of 
his  1958  gross  income.  Then  the  tax,  if 
any.  was  based  on  the  revenue  laws  in 
effect  during  the  years  1932  and  1934. 

In  1961  I  introduced  a  bill  to  correct 
this  situation,  and  the  bill  I  am  intro- 
ducing this  year  has  been  redrafted  to 
take  account  of  a  nximber  of  criticisms 
that  were  raised  in  the  departmental  re- 
ports on  the  old  bill. 

To  effect  the  original  purpose  of  Pubhc 
Law  85-255,  which  is  to  give  these  offi- 
cers the  proper  share  of  the  pay  of  which 
they  were  unjustly  deprived  during  the 
early  1930's,  my  bill  would  simply  re- 
move the  15-percent  requirement  as  it 
applies  in  this  particular  case,  and  au- 
thorize reimbursement.  In  short,  it 
would  tax  all  of  these  officers  at  the 
1932-34  income  tax  rates,  rather  than 
only  some  of  them. 

It  seems  only  fair  that  we  correct  this 
mistake,  which  has  persisted  for  about  30 
years,  and  I  hope  the  Senate  will  prompt- 
ly consider  and  approve  this  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
vdll  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred. 

The  bill  (S.  3025)  relating  to  the  ap- 
plication of  section  1303  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  backpay  re- 
ceived by  certain  commissioned  officers 
under  the  act  of  September  2,  1957,  in- 
troduced by  Mr.  Dodd.  was  received,  read 
twice  by  its  title,  and  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Finance. 


FISHERMEN'S  ORGANIZATIONS  AND 
SALES-PRICE  NEGOTIATIONS 
Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  on 
behalf  of  the  senior  Senator  from  Alas- 
ka [Mr.  Bartlett]  and  myself,  I  Intro- 
duce, for  appropriate  reference,  a  bill  to 
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provide  that  for  a  2-year  period  fisher- 
men's organizations,  reKardless  of  their 
technical  legal  status,  shall  have  a  voice 
In  the  ex-vessel  sale  of  fish  or  other  aqua- 
tic products  on  which  the  livelihood  of 
their  members  depends. 

Last  session  I  introduced  a  similar  bill. 
S.  1135.  which  had.  as  I  then  stated,  the 
purpose  of  establishlni?  a  sound  economic 
relationship  l>etween  fishermen,  fish 
dealers,  and  canners  Extensive  hear- 
ings were  subsequently  held,  here  and  on 
the  west  coast,  and  a  full  record  was  de- 
veloped. The  bill  I  am  now  introducing 
Is  similar  to  S  1135.  but  provides  for  a 
2-year  trial  basis. 

The  Fishery  Marketing  Act,  which  to- 
day's bill  would  amend,  provides  that 
fishing  cooperatives  composed  of  vessel 
owners  may  collectively  engage  in  mar- 
keting their  catch.  However  It  is  un- 
lawful for  fishermen  working  on  vessels 
to  Join  In  collectively  bargaining  with 
the  buyers  of  their  fish.  There  Is  no 
question  but  fishermen  may  unionize  and 
bargain  with  the  vessel  owner  over  work- 
ing conditions.  But  their  collaboration 
and  participation  in  sales-price  negotia- 
tions has  been  ruled  to  be  In  restraint  of 
trade.  Such  negotiations,  then,  may 
only  Involve  the  vessel  owners  and  flsh 
buyers. 

The  truth  is  that  fishermen's  wages 
are  directly  dependent  on  the  sale  price. 
They  are  generally  paid  according  to  a 
system  of  shares,  the  allocation  of  which 
Is  predetermined  but  the  value  of  which, 
of  course,  depends  upon  the  price  the 
flsh  buyer  pays.  If  the  fishermen  are  In 
any  realistic  sense  to  barualn  for  their 
wages,  they  must  have  a  voice  in  deter- 
mining the  price  at  which  their  catch  Is 
sold. 

I  know.  Mr.  President,  of  no  other  In- 
dustry In  which  a  comparable  situation 
exists.  Fishermen  simply  do  not  fit  Into 
the  legal  patterns  created  for  other 
groups.  We  have  tried  for  .several  years 
to  reach  some  understanding  with  the 
several  Government  asrencles  and  de- 
partments concerned.  I  do  not  regard 
this  bill  as  a  panacea  Certainly  the 
problem  with  which  It  deals  is  complex 
as  well  as  unique:  there  is  no  facile  pre- 
scription for  the  establishment  of  stable 
relationships  in  the  flshing  industry*. 
However.  I  feel  the  bill  does  offer  con- 
structive possibilities.  It  promises  to 
stabilize  and  make  equitable  a  bargain- 
ing situation  which  presently  is  hap- 
hazard and  leaves  out  of  account  those 
fishermen  whom  it  most  adversely  af- 
fects. 

The  bargaining  arrangements  pro- 
vided In  the  bill  would  be  in  force  for 
only  2  years.  The  trial  period  should 
enable  us  to  test  the  fea.sibllity  of  this 
type  of  bargaining  arrangement  and 
measure  Its  Impact  on  fl.shprmen's  wages 
and  the  retail  price  of  fishery  products. 
We  might  well  decide  that  the  statute 
should  be  made  permanent  However. 
we  might  also  see  the  need  for  amend- 
ments or  for  alternative  approaches 
The  present  situation  of  instability  is  in- 
tolerable for  both  labor  and  industry. 
and  I  believe  this  approval  should  be 
given  a  fair  trial. 


I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  text 
of  the  bill  be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

The  PRESIDING  OI-TICER  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred, and.  without  objection,  the  bill 
will  be  printed  m  the  Recoro 

The  bill  S  3026'  to  provide  that  for 
ci  2-year  period  certain  fi^iheimen's  orga- 
nizations, regardless  of  their  technical 
legal  .statu.s,  shall  have  a  mhcc  in  the 
ex-vessel  sale  of  flsh  or  other  aquatic 
products  on  which  the  livehiuxKi  i)f  tlieir 
members  depends,  in'roduced  by  Mr 
Magnuson  I  for  himself  and  Mr  Bart- 
LETT'.  was  received,  read  twice  by  it.s 
title,  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Com- 
merce, and  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows 

B*"  It  e'^arted  hy  the  Senatr  and  Hon^f 
nf  RjTJr.vipnfantr?  o>  thf  I'mtftl  Statfi  n' 
Ami"-'.ca  in  C'^ngrrii  ruirrnh/fd  That  the  first 
section  nf  the  .\Pt  entitled  "An  A..-t  HUthnrlz- 
Ing  tus-soMatlons  of  pnxlucera  of  aquatic 
prrxlvicts".  approved  Jvine  25.  1934  1 48  Stat 
1213:  15  use  521  i .  Is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  fi>llowln||5  new  par- 
agraph 

■•.Vss  x-latlons    anthnrtzed    by    this   section 
I  notwithst.'inding    any    Stiite    nr    local    law) 
shall  Include    but  not  be  limited  U\  unions 
or   other    r>ri?aril/,firions    of   active    fl.ihermen 
whose  Income  Is  dependent  on  the  ex-vessel 
price  of   fish   or   other   aquiitlc   pro<^i>ict8.  iil- 
ihough  the  membership  of  such  .\n  orgnnlza- 
tion  \n  r.  .mp'xsed     f  n.shermen  who  are  either 
m.isters    or   crewmembers   of    fl.shlni?    vessels 
-Such   an  organization   or  ort^anl/atlons  may 
bari^iin     severally    or    Jointly,    with    one    or 
mr>re    buyers    of    the    flsh    or    other    aqmitlc 
pnxlucts    produced    by   Its   members,   or   one 
or    more    a-sstK-latlona    of    buvers.    Including 
area   or   Industry    wide    a.sa<x>Utlona.   regard- 
ing   the    term.'^    and    rondltion.s    of   ex-vessel 
sales  of  such  flsh  or  aquatic  products,  or  take 
such    other    action    with    reference    to    such 
ex-ves.s«>l   .Hrtles   or   factors  afTfctlni?  .s\ich   ex- 
ves.sel   sales    a.s   an    fus.S(K-Utlon   m.iy    lawfully 
t.ike     whether    or    not    .such    flsh    or    other 
,if;^M*'.r  prxluct.s  are  sold  throujjh  the  orga- 
nl/ition   and  whether  the  organl/.atlon  acta 
lus   a   selling   ajjent   or   <mlv   as    a   bargaining 
ujent     Provided.  That   nothlni;   in    this   Act. 
•r  in  any  State  or  local  law  shall   limit  the 
rights    of   emplriyee    fl.shermen    glv>'n    by    the 
l«ib  'r-ManaKement    Relations   Act.    1947    the 
('l<iyt>3n  Act.  the  Norrls-La  Ouardla  Act,  and 
o'.her  Acts.  Includlntf  the  rii?hta  of  f-mplovee 
fishermen     whose     compen.s^itlon     l.s     deter- 
mlne'l  bv  the  proceeds  of  the  cat^h    u^  bar- 
g.'\ln  collectively,  or  take  other  collective  ac- 
tion regarding  the  ex-vessel  price  per  p<nind 
or   per  piece  of   flsh   or  other  aquatu-   pnKl- 
ucts    to    be    used    as   a    baals    for   computlUK 
their   compensation      And    provided    further, 
T^l.lt   the  malting  of  any  such  .igreement  or 
;igreemen'j<  between  such  an  orgin!zat!on    >r 
'rKanlzatlori.s    and    one    or    more    buvers    •  >t 
one  or  more  associations  of  buyers  concern- 
ing "he  term.s    conditions    and  prices  of  the 
ex-ves.sel  sales  of  such  flsh  or  other  aquatic 
products  .shall  not  be  held  to  be  In  violation 
of  anv  of  the   antitrust  or  tr:ide  l.iws  of  the 
United   States,    and   fvny   such    .igri-ement   or 
a^rt^ements    shall    be    deemed    to    be    lawful 
The    provisions    of    this    paragraph    shall    tie 
effective   only   during    the   2-year    period    !>>- 
iflnnim    m    the    d.ite   of   en  i.tment   of   this 
pa.'agriiph  " 


JOINT  RESOLUTION  COMMEMO- 
R-^TING  THE  90TH  BIRTHDAY  OF 
HON     HERBERT    HOOVER 

Mr  DIRKSEN  Mr  President,  on  be- 
half of  the  majority  leader  and  myself. 
I    introduce   a   Joint    resolution   and   ask 


unanimous  consent  to  have  It  trmAA»iti 
immediately  This  has  been  clearJ^ 
the  majority  leader,  i  send  a  taott 
the  de.sk  and  ask  to  have  it  rttA^ 

The     PRESIDING     OFFICER'    Th, 
joint  resolution  will  be  read  for  the  to 
frormation  of  the  Sonat^e 

The  joint  resolution  (S.J.  R^  jj. 
for  the  commemoration  of  the  Honor^ 
Herbert  Hoover's  90th  birthday  Auj^i 
10,  1964.  introduced  by  Mr.  Dirkso,  (J^ 
him.seif  and  Mr  Mansfield  >,  wu  r«2 
the  first  time  by  its  title,  and  the  aeond 
time  at  length,  as  follows:  ■'^««i 

Whereas  the  Honorable  Herbert  Hoof* 
who  h;ia  served  his  fellow  man,  hU  countrr 
and  the  world  with  the  greatest  deToUot' 
win  be  ninety  years  of  age  on  Augrm  lo 
1964.  and 

Where.is  tiUs  great  leader  has  twice  dlnct. 
ed  relief  and  rehabilitation  progr»m«  for  tin 
Birl.lcen  victims  of  World  War  I  t^A  Wwki 
War  II.  and 

Whereas  he  conceived,  drafted,  and  avrcd 
as  Chairman  of  two  Commissions  on  Ornal- 
zatlon  of  the  Executive  Branch  of  tha  fti- 
eral  Go.  ernment,  ajid 

Whereas  he  served  this  Nation  flr»t  m  tht 
Secretary  of  Commerce,  and  then  m  tht 
thirty-first  President  of  the  United  8Ut« 
Now.  therefore,  be  It 

/Jfioit'cd  by  the  Senate  and  Houat  of  Mtp- 
reientattie^  nf  the  United  States  of  Ameria 
in  Congreta  aniembled.  That  the  Coo(r^ 
hereby  extend  the  Honorable  Herbert  Hoow 
Its  felicitations  on  his  birthday.  Ita  tdmln- 
tlon  for  his  achievements,  and  lU  gntttodi 
for   his  selfless  service   to  mankind. 

Sec  2  The  President  of  the  United  SUta 
Is  hereby  authorized  to  Issue  a  procl*m»tkB 
giving  offlclal  recognition  to  August  10,  1M4, 
as  the  Honorable  Herbert  Hcxjvers  nlnetiett 
birthday 

Sec  3  American  flags  are  to  be  Sown  «> 
peclally  on  that  date  over  the  Cartltol  tad 
over  the  White  House  tind  then  are  ta  be  oca- 
veyed  to  him  In  commemoration  of  &li  ntttl 
day 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  IsVthere 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  joint  resolution? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senile 
proceeded  to  consider  the  joint  resolu- 
tion. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr  President,  only 
one  other  former  President  has  lived  to 
the  age  of  90  or  beyond. 

Herbert  Hoover  has  made  his  mark  to 
this  world  and  has  had  a  tremendoM 
influence  ufx)n  all  mankind. 

I  believe  that  this  salute  on  the  part  of 
Congre.ss  and  the  issuance  of  a  proclami- 
tlon  by  the  President  Is  so  timely  andio 
justified,  that  In  anticipation  of  his 
natal  day  on  August  10.  I  introduce  thli 
joint  resolution,  on  behalf  of  the  major- 
ity leader  and  myself, 

I  am  advised  that  the  House  will  take 
similar  action  and  do  so  very  quickly. 

Mr  MANSFIELX)  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Illinois  yield? 

Mr  DIRKSEN.    I  yield. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  am  indeed  happT 
to  join  the  distinguished  minority  lesder 
In  this  mark  of  approval,  respect,  sn*! 
affection  for  a  great  man,  a  man  wbo 
was  at  times  unjustly  maligned  but  who. 
on  the  basis  of  the  record  that  he  ma* 
as  Secretary  of  Commerce,  as  President 
of  the  United  States,  and  as  a  leader  to 
the  rehabilitation  of  many  countrtos  to 
Europe  after  the  First  World  War.  hai 
made  a  mark  in  history  which  assurei 


place  of  distinction  on  the  honor 
Jfof  American  Presidents. 

T«i  delighted  to  have  the  privilege  of 
^     the     distinguished     minority 

"^DIRKSEN.    I  thank  the  majority 

"^^  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
J,t  resolution  is  open  to  amendment. 
rl,je  be  no  amendment  to  be  pro- 
IJSi  the  question  is  on  the  engross- 
J2t  and  third    reading   of   the   joint 

solution. 

>he  ioint  resolution  was  ordered  to  be 
Ji^  for  a  third  reading,  read  the 
^  Ume,  and  unanimously  agreed  to. 
The  preamble  was  agreed  to. 

PROPOSED  AMENDMENT  TO  THE 
CONSTITUTION  TO  RESERVE  TO 
EACH  STATE  EXCLUSIVE  POWER 
TO  DETERMINE  COMPOSITION  OF 
ITS  LEGISLATURES  AND  APPOR- 
TIONMENT OP  MEMBERSHIP 
THEREOF 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  on 
June  15.  1964.  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States  delivered  a  series  of  mo- 
Bflitous  decisions,  each  dealing  with  the 
rights  of  SUtes  to  determine  the  appor- 
uocment  and  membership  of  their  legis- 
latures; the  principal  decision  being 
Reynolds  against  Sims.  In  that  decision 
the  Court,  m  Uie  majority  opinion 
sUted: 

We  hold  that,  as  a  basic  constitutional 
tuncUrd.  the  equal  protection  clause  re- 
quires that  the  seaU  in  both  hovises  of  a 
bicameral  St.itc  legislature  must  be  appor- 
tioned on  a  population  basis. 

Mr.  President,  this  decision  marks  a 
VsDg  Step  by  the  Court  in  rewriting  the 
Constitution.  The  Court's  gradual  proc- 
esi  of  erosion  of  States  rights  has  ap- 
parently come  to  an  end  because,  dis- 
satisfied with  this  slow  process,  the  Court 
has  now  embarked  upon  a  course  of 
greater  and  not  at  all  deliberate  speed. 

Consider  the  consequences  of  these  de- 
cisions. The  legislature  of  the  State  of 
Colorado,  under  mandate  of  the  Court 
following  the  Jime  15  decision,  was  In 
special  session  and  has  been  given  a  pe- 
riod ending  July  15,  1964.  In  which  to 
reapportion.  The  alternative,  the  Court 
will  do  the  reapportioning  Itself.  This  In 
spite  of  the  fact  that  a  majority  of  the 
Toters  of  Colorado  in  popular  referendum 
had  rejected  a  proposed  reapportionment 
imendmeni  almost  identical  to  the  Court 
plan  and  had  overwhelmingly  approved 
the  reapportionment  plan  declared  un- 
constitutional by  the  Court. 

But  another  Federal  Court  has  gone 
even  further  The  Court  invalidated  the 
»PPortionment  of  the  Washington  State 
Legislature  even  though  voters  had  a 
month  earlier  rejected  a  formula  based 
Bore  strictly  on  population.  In  com- 
iwnting  on  the  defeat  of  the  apportion- 
inent  mea.sure,  the  Court  said  that  it  had 
DO  way  of  knowing  whether  the  people 
W  not  understand  it,  whether  Its  oppo- 
nents were  better  organized,  whether  the 
B*)ority  really  did  not  desire  reappor- 
'•oonient,  or  whether  the  majority  did 
oot  approve  the  proposed  method.    But 


the  Court  in  chancellorlike  fashion  con- 
cluded that: 

It  makes  no  difference.  The  Inalienable 
constitutional  right  of  equal  protection  can- 
not be  made  to  depend  upon  the  will  of  the 
majority. 

This.  Mr.  President,  represents  strained 
logic  to  say  the  le&st. 

Where  are  we  going,  Mr.  President,  if 
the  people  of  the  States  are  forced  to 
bow  to  this  tortured  reasoning?  What 
will  be  the  next  constitutional  change 
forced  upon  the  States  by  the  Court? 
Upo'n  What  road  is  the  Court  directing 
us?  Are  the  people  precluded  from  de- 
termining the  type  of  State  government 
they  wish  so  long  as  it  is  a  republican 
form  of  government?  Is  that  great 
reservoir  of  power  retained  by  them  In- 
adequate for  the  task?  I  do  not  believe 
so.  I  believe  that  It  is  an  inherent  right 
of  the  citizens  of  each  State  to  determine 
for  themselves  the  composition  of  their 
legislature  and  the  apportionment  of  the 
membership  so  long  as  one  house  of  the 
legislature  is  apportioned  as  nearly 
equally  as  possible  according  to  the  num- 
ber of  persons  determined  by  the  enu- 
meration provided  in  article  I,  section  2, 
of  our  Federal  Constitution. 

I  believe  that  Justice  Harlan  in  his 
dissent  In  the  Sims  case  clearly  perceived 
the  dangerous  course  upon  which  the 
Court  has  directed  us.    He  said : 

with  these  cases  the  Court  approaches  the 
end  of  the  third  round  set  In  motion  by  the 
complaint  filed  in  Baker  v.  Carr.  What  is 
done  today  deepens  my  conviction  that  Ju- 
dicial entry  into  this  realm  is  profoundly 
ill-advised  and  constitutionally  Impermis- 
sible. As  I  have  said  before,  Wesberry  v. 
Sanders,  supra,  at  48;  I  believe  that  the  vi- 
tality of  our  political  system,  on  which  In 
the  last  analysis  all  else  depends,  is  weak- 
ened by  reliance  on  the  judiciary  for  po- 
litical reform;  In  time  a  complacent  body 
politic  may  result. 

These  decisions  also  cut  deeply  Into  the 
fabric  of  our  federalism.  What  must  follow 
from  them  may  eventually  appear  to  be  the 
product  of  State  legislatures.  Nevertheless, 
no  thinking  person  can  fall  to  recognize  that 
the  aftermath  of  these  cases,  however  de- 
sirable It  may  be  thought  In  Itself,  will  have 
been  achieved  at  the  cost  of  a  radical  altera- 
tion in  the  relationship  between  the  SUtes 
and  the  Federal  Government,  more  particu- 
larly the  Federal  Judiciary.  Only  one  who 
has  an  overbearing  Impatience  with  the  Fed- 
eral system  and  Its  political  processes  will 
believe  that  that  cost  was  not  too  high  or  was 
Inevitable. 

Finally,  these  decisions  give  support  to  a 
current  mistaken  view  of  the  Constltutlp^ 
and  the  constitutional  function  of  this  Court. 
This  view.  In  a  nutshell.  Is  that  every  major 
social  111  In  this  country  can  find  Its  cure 
in  some  constitutional  principle,  and  that 
this  Court  should  take  the  lead  in  promoting 
reform  when  other  branches  of  government 
fall  to  act.  The  Constitution  Is  not  a  panacea 
for  every  blot  upon  the  public  welfare,  nor 
should  this  Court,  ordained  as  a  Judicial  body, 
be  thought  of  as  a  general  haven  for  reform 
movements.  The  Constitution  Is  an  instru- 
ment of  government,  fundamental  to  which 
Is  the  premise  that  In  a  diffusion  of  gov- 
ernmental authority  lies  the  greatest  promise 
that  this  Nation  will  realize  liberty  for  all 
Its  citizens.  This  Court,  limited  in  function 
in  accordance  with  that  premise,  does  not 
serve  its  high  purpose  when  it  exceeds  Its 
authority,  even  to  satisfy  Justified  impatience 
with  the  slow  workings  of  the  political  proc- 
ess.   For  when.  In  the  name  of  constitutional 


interpretation,  the  Court  adds  something  to 
the  Constitution  that  was  deliberately  ex-^ 
eluded   from   it.   the   Court   In   reality  sub- 
stitutes its  view  of  what  should  be  so  for 
the  amending  process. 

Mr.  President,  to  forestall  any  further 
deterioration  of  present  conditions,  I  in- 
troduce a  Joint  resolution  proposing  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution.  It  has 
several  sponsors,  but  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  it  lie  on  the  table  for  an 
additional  6  days,  for  the  purpose  of  per- 
mitting those  who  may  wish  to  do  so  to 
join  in  sponsorship.  I  then  request  that 
it  be  referred  to  the  proper  committee 
for  further  consideration.  I  also  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  language  of 
the  proposed  amendment  appear  at  this 
E>oint  in  the  Record.         

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
joint  resolution  will  be  received  and  ap- 
propriately referred;  and,  without  objec- 
tion, the  joint  resolution  will  be  printed 
in  the  Record  and  will  lie  on  the  desk, 
as  requested  by  the  Senator  from  Illinois. 

The  joint  resolution  (S.J.  Res.  185) 
proposing  an  amendment  to  the  Consti- 
tution to  reserve  to  each  State  exclusive 
power  to  determine  the  composition  of 
its  legislature  and  the  apportiormient  of 
the  membership  thereof.  Introduced  by 
Mr.  DiRKSEN  (for  himself  and  other  Sen- 
ators), was  received,  read  twice  by  Its 
title,  referred  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary,  and  ordered  to  be  printed  In 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled  (two-thirds 
of  each  House  concurring  therein).  That  the 
following  article  Is  proposed  as  an  amend- 
ment to  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States,  which  shall  be  valid  to  all  intents 
and  purposes  as  part  of  the  Constitution 
when  ratified  by  the  legislatures  of  three- 
fourths  of  the  several  States  : 
"Article  — 

"Section  1.  Except  as  otherwise  provided 
by  this  article  the  citizens  of  each  State 
shall  have  exclusive  power  to  determine  the 
composition  of  Its  legislature  and  the  ap- 
portionment of  the  membership  thereof,  and 
such  power  shall  not  be  Infringed  nor  the 
exercise  thereof  be  reviewed  In  an  original 
action  or  on  appeal  or  controlled  by  the 
United  States  or  any  branch  of  the  Govern- 
ment thereof.  The  membership  of  at  least 
one  house  of  the  legislature  of  each  State 
shall  be  apportioned  as  nearly  eqtiaUy  as 
possible  according  to  the  number  of  persons 
determined  by  the  enumeration  provided  in 
article  I.  section  2.  or  If  there  is  only  one 
house  of  the  legislature  then  upon  such 
combination  of  population  and  area  as,  the 
citizens  of  the  State  shall  determine. 

"Sec.  2.  This  article  shall  be  Inoperative 
unless  It  shall  have  been  ratified  as  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  by  the  legis- 
latures of  three-foiirths  of  the  States  within 
seven  years  from  the  date  of  Its  submission 
to  the  States  by  the  Congress." 


AMENDMENT  OF  FOREIGN  ASSIST- 
ANCE ACT  OF  1961  (AMENDMENT 
NO.  1135) 

Mr.  BCXJGS  submitted  amendments. 
Intended  to  be  proposed  by  him,  to  the 
bill  (H.R.  11380)  to  amend  further  the 
Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961.  as 
amended,  and  for  other  purposes,  which 
were  ordered  to  lie  on  the  table  and  to 
be  printed. 
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INSCRIPTION  OP  FIGURE  '  1964 "  ON 
ALL  COINS  UNTIL  ADEQUATE  SUP- 
PLIES OF  COINS  ARE  AVAILABLE 
(AMENDMENT  NO.  1136> 

Mr,  ROBERTSON  submitted  an 
am^idment,  Intended  to  be  proposed  by 
him.  to  the  bill  » S  2950 »  to  authorize  the 
mint  to  Loscrlbe  the  fljrure  •'1964"  on  ail 
coins  minted  until  adequate  supplies  of 
coins  are  available,  which  was  ordered 
to  He  on  the  table  and  to  be  printed. 


AMENDMENT  OF  PART  II  OF  IN- 
TERSTATE COMMERCE  ACT.  AS 
AMENDED— ADDITIONAL  COSPON- 
SOR  OP  BILL 

Mr.  MAONUSON  Mr  President,  my 
colleague,  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey 
[Mr.  Williams  1  has  requested  that  he  be 
Included  as  a  cosponsor  of  my  bill  'S 
2553)  to  amend  part  n  of  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Act.  as  amended,  so  as  to  au- 
thorize exemption  from  the  provisions  of 
such  part,  of  services  and  transportation 
of  such  nature,  character,  or  quantity  as 
not  substantially  to  afTect  or  Impair  uni- 
form motor  carrier  regulation  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  on  the  next 
printing  of  the  bill  his  name  may  be 
added  as  a  cosponsor 

The    PRESIDING    OFFICER      With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


NOTICE  CONCERNING  NONHNATION 
BEFORE  COMMITTEE  ON  THE 
JUDICIARY 

Mr.  EASTLAND  Mr  President,  the 
following  nomination  has  been  referred 
to  and  is  now  pending  before  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary : 

William  N.  Goodwin,  of  Washington. 
to  be  U.S.  attorney,  western  district  of 
Washington,  for  a  term  of  4  years,  vice 
Brockman  Adams,  resigned. 

On  behalf  of  the  Committee  of  the 
Judiciary,  notice  is  hereby  given  to  all 
persons  interested  In  this  nomination  to 
file  with  the  committee,  in  writing,  on  or 
before  Thursday.  July  30.  1964,  any  rep- 
resentations or  objections  they  may  wish 
to  present  concerning  the  above  nomina- 
tion, with  a  further  statement  whether  it 
Is  their  intention  to  appear  at  any  hear- 
ing which  may  be  scheduled. 


NOTICE  OF  RECEIPT  OF  NOMINA- 
TION BY  COMMITTEE  ON  FOREIGN 
RELATIONS 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT  Mr  President,  as 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations.  I  desire  to  announce  that  to- 
day the  Senate  received  the  nomination 
of  Mr.  Cecil  B.  Lyon,  of  New  Hampshire, 
to  be  Ambassador  to  Ceylon 

In  accordance  with  the  committee 
rule,  this  pending  nomination  may  not 
be  considered  prior  to  the  expiration  of 
6  days  of  its  receipt  in  the  Senate. 


ADDRESSES.  EDITORIALS.  ARTI- 
CLES. ETC.,  PRINTED  IN  THE 
RECORD 

On  request,  and  by  unanimous  con- 
sent, addresses,  editorials,  articles,  etc., 


were  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

By  Mr    ROBERTSON 

Letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Treaaury 
on  the  silver  dollar 


World  Airlines  on  this 
forward 


FORWARD     STHIDK      BV     DOUGLAS 
AND  TRANS  WORLD  AIRLINES 

Mr  KUCHEL  Mr  President,  because 
of  the  long  piimeerlng  role  of  the  Cali- 
fornia-based airframe  industrv-  and  the 
trreat  Impact  of  aircraft  production  on 
my  State's  t>conomlc  health,  I  am  de- 
lighted to  call  to  the  attention  of  the 
Senate  the  first  contract  by  one  of  the 
blk'  three  dome.stic  air  carriers  for  an 
American-built  twin-Jet  airplane 

In  reaching  another  mllepost  in  the 
development  of  this  country's  versatile 
air  transport  .sprvico.  Trans  World  Alr- 
Une.s  ha.s  Just  ordered  20  DoUk'la.s  IX'- 
9  airplanes  with  an  option  for  20  more. 
The  total  cost  of  the  initial  purchase 
will  exceed  $86  million 

This  action  is  of  intriguing  signifi- 
cance to  a!r  travelers,  i'st  a.s  it  Is  vital 
to  the  producing,'  Indusi  v  and  our  air- 
line .structure  It  also  bolsters  our  na- 
tirmal  defense  rapabllity 

For  the  public  which  more  and  more 
counts  on  airlines  for  speedy  transconti- 
nental transportation,  the  DC-9  will 
make  possible  extension  of  the  fastest 
.service  in  smaller  cities  and  over  shorter 
route  .spiimenfs  whore  piston-powered 
aircraft  still  are  the  standard  vehicle 
Hence,  establl.shed  iet-aL;e  standards  of 
comfort  and  speed  available  on  cross- 
country trips  will  b«^  provided  for  a  new 
catetrnry  of  airline  users  and  the  ht«hest 
calib*»r  of  transportation  will  be  afforded 
passentrers  whose  ultimate  destinations 
mav  be  cities  tributary  to  major  route 
terminals 

The  impetus  to  California's  and  the 
Nation's  economy  is  undeniable  Fabri- 
cation and  a.ssemblv  will  create  Jobs  not 
only  in  niv  own  State  but  in  many  other 
sections  of  our  country  For  Long  Reach. 
the  site  of  the  main  Douglas  plant,  the 
TW.\  order  means  employment  of  sev- 
eral thoiKsand  skilled  workers,  while  sub- 
contract.s  and  Douglas  purchase  orders 
will  afford  emplovment  for  even  lareer 
numbers  of  people  The  ak'i'ret;ate  pay- 
roll exi)enditur»-«;  over  the  duration  of 
the  entire  presently  .scheduled  DC  D  pro- 
gram are  estimated  at  more  than  a  half- 
billion  dollars  annually  This  is.  Indeed 
a  major  lnje<'tion  of  viiior  In  an  Industry 
which  In  past  years  has  been  .so  impor- 
tant in  creating  purchasing  power 

Of  added  meanini;  Is  the  fact  that 
TW.A  and  Douu'Ia.s  will  be  bolstering  our 
national  efforts  to  achieve  a  more  favor- 
able balance  of  exchange  Foreign  air- 
craft designers  and  manufacturers  have 
bt'en  aiming  at  tins  particular  field  and 
it  is  an  open  .secret  that  airplanes  from 
abroad  were  being  considered  as  replace- 
ments for  the  agiru'  piston  aircraft 
which,   the  IX'  9  will  supplant 

This  bold  step  sliould  broaden  the  ap- 
peal of  air  transportation  and  spread  the 
habit  of  air  travel  at  the  .same  time  it 
gives  an  immensely  valuable  shot  In  the 
arm  to  the  American  economy  I  con- 
gratulate both  Douglas,  one  of  my  native 
State's    largest    employers,    and    Trans 


INDIANA    DUNES    NATIONAL  UXt. 

SHORE   URGED  BY  LAKE  KcSt 

GAN  REGION  PLANNING  CX)U1»S" 

Mr  DOUGLAS  Mr  President  u 
Senators  know.  S  2249,  now  pendiMb! 
fore  the  Public  Lands  Subcommittee  jl 
an  administration  compromise  bill  to  »! 
tabllsh  the  Indiana  Dunes  National  uv. 
shore  It  is  a  compromi.se  which  wiUp^ 
mit  the  State  of  Indiana  to  have  a  feder' 
ally  built  deep-draft  harbor  In  the  dunes 
If  economically  justified,  which  reaerrtj 
a  large  section  of  the  dunes  for  InduatrUi 
development,  and  which  permits  the 
preservation  for  all  the  people  of  lOOOo 
additional  acres  of  the  Midwest's  moit 
valuable  natural   treasure. 

Nearly  everyone  Is  for  this  Indian* 
Dunes  National  Lakeshore.  Mr  President 
The  dl.stlnirulshed  Senators  from  Indi- 
ana. Senators  Hartke  and  Bayh,  are  for 
it  and  have  taken  the  lead  in  working  out 
an  agreement  on  final  details.  The  prin- 
cipal cosponsors  are  now  In  complete 
agreement  on  all  details  of  the  propogti 
Indu.strlal  Interests  which  previously  had 
opposed  a  dunes  park  are  now  no  longer 
against  it,  according  to  their  testimony 
before  the  subcommittee  In  March.  Ex- 
tensive support  exists  among  the  resi- 
dents of  the  dunes  Tlie  conservation dl- 
rector  of  the  State  of  Indiana,  the  only 
State  administration  o{!lclal  tn  testify  on 
the  bill  has  endorsed  S  2249  wholeheart- 
edlv  Twenty-five  Senators  are  cospon- 
sors of  S  2249  There  Is  no  reason  why 
the  Senate  cannot  act  on  this  legislation 
immedlatelv  and  .save  at  last  this  Irre- 
placeable area  of  heautv  located  in  the 
heart  of  a  i;reat  urban  area  of  close  to  10 
million  people 

P^ven  the  planners  are  for  S  2249,  Mr 
President  It  has  come  to  my  attention 
that  the  Lake  Michigan  Reeion  Planning 
Council,  a  joint  committee  of  the  Ameri- 
can Institute  of  Architects  chapters  In 
Wi.sconsln,  Chlcauo,  northern  Indiana, 
and  western  Michigan,  unanimously  re- 
affirmed, on  June  27.  its  endorsement  of 
S  2249  Mr  Georkre  N  Hall,  the  coundl 
chairman,  has  advised  me  that  he  hai 
again  petitioned  the  Subcommittee  on 
Public  I^nds  to  report  this  bill  and  hai 
informed  its  chairman  of  the  council's 
reendor.sement  of  their  resolution  of  Jan- 
uary 18.  1964 

Mr  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  this  re.solutlon  be  printed  In  the 
Rfcord 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  follows: 
FU>.oi  tTToN   or  THE   Lake  Michigan  Rkooh 

Pl-ANNINC  COUNrll 

Whereas  the  Lake  Michigan  Reelon  PUn- 
nlr.g  Council,  Inc  .  an  urt^anlzatlon  not  for 
pr-ifit  '.f  delei^ate.s  >>{  the  Wls<-un.oln.  Chicago. 
ncirthern  Indiana,  sind  western  Mlchlgu 
chapters  of  the  American  Institute  of  Archl- 
te<'ts  and  an  advl.sory  council  of  leaders  Id  »11 
rtelds  concerned  with  regional  and  local  pl»n- 
nini?  l-s  (xmcerned  with  the  orderly  »bA 
proper  development  (  f  the  areaa  bordering  OB 
the  shores  of  Lake  Michigan  so  that  pMtml*- 
takes  may  be  avoided  and  future  land  U* 
may  provide  the  best  environment  for  lndn»- 
try,  conservation,  and  recreation  In  tlw* 
areas,    and 
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-„----.  public  hearings  are  to  be  held  in 
^iff^Iton  before  the  Senate  Subcommittee 
^^^Lands  on  February  3.  1964.  on  the 
*  .1-1  compromise  bill  sponsored  by  Sena- 
"^m!  H  DoccLAS.  of  Illinois,  and  Senator 
^JmBkiH  of  Indiana,  for  the  creation  of  an 
S^.  Dunes  National  Monument;  be  it 
"f^a^-d  rhat  the  Lake  Michigan  Region 
JZning  Council  feels  that  the  aforemen- 
!^Md  hill  while  a  compromise.  Is  neverthe- 
^^  important  step  forward  in  the  planned 
Lliopmeiit  of  this  critical  area  where  In- 
tr\ii  conservation,  and  recreational  needs 
ITJibe'  fulrtlled  The  council,  therefore,  en- 
!^  the  proposed  bill,  be  it  further 
ftesolrfd  That  copies  of  this  resolution  be 
Ittted  to  iUl   interested   parties    and   news 

^»nu»ry  18,  K<64.  unanimous. 


Are  the  ends  of  Justice  served  by  hood- 
winking conBumers,  by  permitting  them  to 
believe  that  they  owe  a  pittance  when  they 
owe  a  king's  ransom  for  an  Inconsequential 
amount  of  borrowed  money  or  for  an  Inex- 
pensive item  of  merchandise? 

Fortunately,  the  American  public  hasn't 
heard  the  last  of  the  truth-ln-lending  bill. 
Senator  Dottglas  has  announced  he  will  re- 
introduce it  in  1965.  It  deserves  a  better  fate 
next  time.  And  most  certainly  the  Ameri- 
can Bar  should  reassess  Its  resistance  to  the 
bill,  lest  some  people  form  the  Impression 
that  the  membership  is  more  Interested  In 
fat  retainers  from  merchants  than  In  fair 
play  and  Justice  for  the  American  consumer. 


THE  CHARLESTON  GAZETTE  EN- 
DORSES TRUTH-IN-LENDING  BILL 

Ur.  DOUGLAS-  Mr.  President.  In  a 
recent  editorial  the  Charlestoii.  W.  Va., 
Quette.  the  courageous  and  Influential 
newspaper  of  the  "Mountain  State," 
urges  enactment  of  the  truth-ln-lending 
IjUL  With  characteristic  forthrlght- 
Mss,  the  Gazette  criticizes  the  powerful 
lobby  groups  who  so  vigorously  oppose 
this  simple  proposal  to  inform  borrowers 
uid  installment  purchasers  of  the  true 
annual  interest  rate  owed  on  loans  or  on 
joods  bought  on  time. 

This  editorial  is  additional  evidence  of 
the  rapid  increase  in  public  support  for 
Uus  legislation  since  the  Banking  and 
Currency  Committee  recommitted  the 
bUl  to  subcommittee  a  few  weeks  ago. 
That  action  of  the  committee  has  ac- 
tually proved  helpful  and  will  result  In 
conclusive  support  for  the  bill  from  the 
public  and  in  the  Congress  when  It  is 
next  reported.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  this   editorial    be    printed    in    the 

RiCORD 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
u  follows : 

IProm  the  Charleston  ( W.  Va.)  Gazette,  July 
16. 19641 

Bar  Shoild  Back  Truth  in  Lending 

The  Senate  Banking  Committee  has  quiet- 
ly burled  Sen.itor  Pavl  A.  Douglas'  truth- 
ji-lendlng  bill  a  modest  proposal  that  has 
Mtracted  much   Immoderate  opposition. 

Insofar  as  we  can  fathom,  the  sole  purpose 
3f  the  bill  Is  to  Inform  borrowers  and  in- 
itAlIment  purchasers  of  the  true  annual 
i£l«re8t  rate  owed  on  loans  or  on  goods 
iought  on  time 

Current  practices  deceive,  providing  too 
much  opportunity  for  unconscionable  goug- 
ing The  small  monthly  interest  rate,  at  first 
•oqualntance  so  Innocuous,  over  the  period 
3J  a  year  or  m^re  can  become  an  Intolerable 
bu-'den  to  tlie  family  on  a  fixed  Income. 

Why  shouldn  t  the  consumer  be  apprised 
oi  the  fact  that  a  time  purchase  may  double 
Uiecoet  of  an  Item':' 

The  organizations  which  successfully  Killed 
DoccLAs'  bill  are  the  backbone  of  the  free 
«t«rpri*e  system  in  this  Nation:  the  Na- 
aon»l  Retail  Merchants  Association,  the  U.8. 
Cli*mber  of  Commerce,  the  National  Foun- 
^Uon  for  Consumer  Credit,  and  the  Amerl- 
«n  Bar  Association. 

Of  all  organizations  which  ought  to  be, 
Iwt  obviously  Isn't,  dedicated  to  honorable, 
»l>OTeboard  business  dealings  none  sur- 
!*■*»  the  American  Bar.  Its  members  are 
•*»«  of  the  Judiciary  and  are  specifically 
''"fSwl  with  supervising,  dispensing  and 
••Jeguardlng  American  Justice. 


A    REBIRTH    OP    AMERICANISM 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  once  one 
gets  away  from  the  highly  prejudiced 
and  somewhat  cynical  writers  and  news 
commentators  of  the  metropolitan  East, 
It  Is  easy  to  understand  why  Senator 
Barry  Goldwater  was  such  a  favorite 
with  the  people  and  the  delegates  at  the 
San  Francisco  Republican  Convention. 
It  simply  means  that  at  long  last  the 
average  American  rejoices  in  the  fact 
that  he  is  to  be  given  a  real  choice  when 
he  goes  to  the  polls  to  vote  next  No- 
vember. 

Unlike  many  of  the  television-radio 
commentators  and  those  selling  their 
signed  syndicated  newspaper  opinions  to 
the  unsuspecting  press,  Americans  gen- 
erally are  not  afraid  of  themselves  and 
they  continue  to  maintain  a  sense  of 
self-reliance  and  self-respect  which  It 
seems  Impossible  for  the  urbanized  and 
commercialized  opinion  writers  to  com- 
prehend. 

Editors  who  o«'n  their  own  newspapers, 
however,  Instep  of  simply  running  a 
commercial  business  for  which  they  hire 
brains  to  write  what  they  hope  the  pub- 
lic wants  to  hear,  and  those  few  profes- 
sional commentators  and  columnists  who 
actually  travel  to  the  heartlands  of 
America  and  visit  with  the  people  are 
quick  to  understand  the  basis  for  the 
Goldwater  upsurge.  Americans  in  gen- 
eral are  simply  eager  for  the  chance  to 
vote  for  a  candidate  who  trusts  them 
and  who  will  help  provide  a  type  of  gov- 
ernment which  once  again  will  bubble 
up  from  the  bottom  rather  than  one 
which  operates  from  the  top  down. 

James  S.  Copley  is  one  of  those  Amer- 
icans who  not  only  owns  newspapers  but 
has  the  capacity  and  the  courage  to  .write 
signed  editorials  of  his  own.  He  puts 
his  money  where  his  mouth  is.  as  the  old 
Western  saying  has  it.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  have  printed  in  the  body  of 
the  Record  at  this  point  a  recent  signed 
editorial  which  was  written  by  Mr.  Cop- 
ley and  published  in  the  many  daily 
newspapers  which  he  owns  and  operates. 
It  Is  entitled  "A  Rebirth  of  American- 
ism," and  aptly  and  accurately  describes 
what  happened  at  San  Francisco  and 
what  It  portends  for  the  future  of  Amer- 
ica. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

-  A  Rebirth  or  Amiiricanism 

(By  James  S.  Copley) 
The  light  has  been   turned   on.    We  are 
going  to  witness  a  great  struggle  for  the  soul 
of  America. 


The  Republican  Party  made  that  decision 
when  it  nominated  Senator  Barrt  Gold- 
water,  of  Arizona,  for  President  and  adopted 
a  platform  outspoken  for  constitutional  gov- 
ernment and  Individual  freedom,  and  for  the 
defeat  of  communism. 

The  Democratic  Party  will  nominate  Lyn- 
don B.  Johnson  for  President,  and  its  plat- 
form will  not  be  able  to  escape  the  tenets 
which  have  bound  it  to  a  philosophy  of  over- 
powering government.  Federal  paternalism, 
and  fateful  coexistence  with  conamunlsm. 

The  Republican  Party  has  not  really 
changed.  Conservatives  always  have  been 
the  largest  group  within  the  party,  even  as 
they  constitute  a  formidable  but  apprehen- 
sive body  within  the  Democratic  Party. 

But  a  new  and  younger  generation  of  con- 
servatives, who  were  not  wounded  by  the  de- 
feats of  the  1930's,  have  taken  command  and 
there  will  be  no  more  retreats  from  what  at 
last  must  be  faced. 

They  bring  to  the  national  stage  a  plea 
for  a  reaflirmatlon  of  the  American  faith. 

Is  this  faith,  as  we  have  understood  it,  no 
longer  tenable? 

That,  it  seems  to  me,  is  the  great  issue  that 
must  underlie  the  debates  that  soon  will  be 
heard  in  every  town  and  city  of  the  United 
States. 

Most  people,  Democrats  no  less  than  Re- 
publicans, believe  themselves  to  be  good 
Americans.  And  they  are.  But  over  «the 
years  there  has  been  a  rising  drift  away  from 
constitutional  government  and  both  parties 
have  been  guilty  of  avoiding  a  direct  con- 
frontation on  whether  a  time  of  deep  change 
in  America  has  arrived. 

Is  the  system  of  government  that  we  have 
known  no  longer  capable  of  solving  the  prob- 
lems of  a  modern  complex  society?  Must 
government  absorb  the  liberties  and  replace 
the  Initiative  of  its  people? 

There  has  been  a  lot  of  llpservlce  given 
to  free  enterprise,  but  at  the  same  time  there 
has  been  a  steady  erosion  of  individual  re- 
sponsibility and  a  deepening  penetration  of 
government  into  every  phase  of  the  people's 
lives. 

In  the  choice  of  Its  leaders  and  provisions 
of  its  platform  the  Republican  Party  has  told 
the  American  people  it  believes  government 
cannot  be  allowed  to  l)ecome  their  master 
and  that  it  has  a  mandate  to  return  the 
Nation  to  its  historic  purposes. 

It  can  be  done,  as  Gen.  Dwight  D.  Eisen- 
hower told  the  convention,  if  Republicans 
themselves  "cleave  to  the  straight  path  of 
principle  and  commonsense"  and  find  their 
strength  In  the  unity  that  comes  from  a  con- 
sensus broad  enough  to  accommodate  all  who 
subscribe  to  the  basic  doctrines  of  the  party 
and  the  Constitution. 

The  issue  is  not  Just  domestic.  It  is  world- 
wide. The  ultimate  surrender  to  govern- 
ment is  communism. 

Is  the  acceptance  of  a  coexistence  with 
communism,  In  the  belief  it  is  necessary  in 
the  need  to  do  everything  possible  to  avoid  a 
nuclear  war,  a  loss  of  national  will  that 
abandons  the  cause  of  freemen  around  the 
world  and  will  fatally  corrupt  our  own  way 
of  life? 

This  question,  too.  must  be  answered. 
And  the  Republicans  have  chosen  to  answer 
it.  We  must  restore  our  national  strength 
and  integrity.  We  must  emerge  victorious  in 
the  long  struggle  with  atheistic  communism 
or  lose  everything. 

The  lines  have  been  dawn,  the  commanders 
designated,  and  the  forces  rallied.  There  are 
no  sidelines  in  such  a  struggle.  It  will  be  a 
compelling  and  enlightening  campaign — and 
it  could  be  a  foreboding  one. 

But  the  courage  of  Senator  Barrt  Gold- 
water  Is  summoning  millions  of  persons  to 
the  cause  that  must  not  be  lost — the  rebirth 
of  Americanism  in  America. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Also,  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  that  another  Copley  paper  editorial 
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entitled  "Recapturing  the  Initiative: 
OOP  Policy  Offers  Clear  Choice"  be 
printed  In  the  Ricord  as  it  was  originally 
printed  in  the  San  Ertego  Union  of  San 
Diego,  Calif.,  from  which  source  it  has 
since  been  widely  reprinted  in  other 
newspapers. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

[Prom   the   San   Diego    (Calif  )    Union,   July 
16,    19641 

RKCAPTUmiNO    THK    INITIATIVE      OOP    POLICY 

OfTEKS  CXear  Choice 

What  happened  in  that  long  night  strug- 
gle over  the  platform  was  that  the  Republi- 
can Party  decided  to  wage  the  1964  presiden- 
ts! campaign  on  fundamental  issues 

For  more  than  30  years  the  Republican 
Party  haa  muted  its  principles  and  positions, 
but  now  that  la  all  over  The  delegates  to 
the  convention  voted  overwhelmingly  to  ig- 
nore wamlnga  that  to  win  at  the  polls  it-s 
platform  must  subjugate  broad  national  goals 
to  the  appeasement  of  narrow  regional  politi- 
cal and  Ideological  differences 

Instead,  the  Republicans  chose  the  high- 
road. The  1964  platform  pledges  the  party 
to  recapture  the  initiative  for  freedom  for 
all,  at  home  and  abroad 

Since  1940.  when  Republicans  abandoned 
direct  and  open  challenges  to  the  course  of 
Oovemment  as  represented  by  the  Democra- 
tic Party,  they  have  carried  Congrefs  only 
twice,  and  seemed,  at  times,  to  be  headed 
toward  a  permanent  minority  5tatus 

But  the  tide  has  turned  The  party,  under 
the  leadership  of  its  nominee,  Barrt  Gold- 
WATZS,  will  sharpen  the  cleav:ige  betweer.  the 
two  major  parties  and  offer  the  voters  a  clear 
choice  of  two  courses 

The  Republican  platf  )rm  Is  a  remarkable 
document.  It  treads  where  so  many  have 
feared  to  walk  and  strikes  out  for  the  beliefs 
to  which  so  many  Amerlcan-s  h<ive  been  b.>rn 
and  raised.  There  is  no  suggestion  that  the 
U.S.  Constitution  Is  an  outdated  document 
of  an  agrarian  society  Republicans  have 
pledged: 

To  vigorously  protect  the  dynamo  of  eci>- 
nomlc  growth— the  free,  competitive  enter- 
prise— that  has  made  America  the  envy  of 
the  world. 

Pull  Implementation  and  faithful  execu- 
tion of  civil  rights  legislation;  but  to  open 
avenues  of  peaceful  progress  In  solving  raria; 
controversies  while  discouraging  lawlessness 
and  violence. 

A  constitutional  amendment  permitting 
the  free  exercise  of  religion  in  public  places 
without  violating  the  traditional  separation 
of  church  and  state 

An  end  to  f)ower-grabblng  regulatory  ac- 
tions and  returning  the  consumer  to  the  driv- 
er's seat  as  the  chief  regulator  and  chief 
beneficiary  of  a  free  economy,  by  resisting 
concentration  of  p<3wer,  whether  public  or 
private. 

Reexamination  and  overhaul  of  all  Fed- 
eral grants-tn-ald  programs,  with  a  view  of 
channeling  them  through  the  States,  and  the 
revltallzation  of  municipal  and  county  gov- 
ernments. 

A  constitutional  amendment  permit' ing 
States  to  spportlon  one  hou.«e  of  their  leg- 
islatures BO  as  to  include  factors  other  than 
population. 

A  strong,  sound  system  of  social  security 
and  full  medical  and  hospital  care  for  needy 
elderly  persons  through  general  revenues  and 
broad   State-Federal    program.- 

A  goal  of  replacing  Involuntary  military 
Inductions  with  an  efllcient  voluntary  sys- 
tem offering  career  Incentives 

To  support  the  United  Nations  but  never 
rest  In  efforts  to  revitalize  Its  original  pur- 
p>ose  and  Insist  on  a  change  In  the   voting 


system  to  more  accurately  reflect  popula- 
tion disparities 

An  end  to  the  second-best  weapons  pol- 
icies. 

To  relnvlgorate  the  US  Information  Agen- 
cy, to  broadcast  not  lur  weaknesses  but  our 
strength 

Not  to  use  American  tax  money  to  support 
socialism  abroad,  tht.ugh  aseisting  young  and 
undeveloped  countries,  but  not  at  a  sacrifice 
of  old  friends 

And  that's  h>.>w  it  went,  duwn  the  line  of 
b.tsic  que.->tions  and  i.ssue.s.  a'.oidlng  nothing 
rti:(l  proclaiming  the  right  a.^  they  <-(3uld 
Judge  It  But,  m  the  end.  it  is  all  condi- 
tioned on  the  necessity  of  advancing  free- 
dom throughout  the  world  as  the  vital  con- 
dl'lon   of   orderly    human   progrf-ss 

The  platform  says  the  supreme  challenge 
to  this  policy  is  an  athel>tu-  Imperialism-  - 
cvimmunlsm — -and  th.it  our  Nation's  leiider- 
«hlp  must  be  Judged  by  and  Indeed,  Amer- 
ican independence  and  even  survival  are 
dependent  upon — the  stand  It  takes  toward 
communism 

The  cold  war  Is  not  to  be  surrendered  and 
the   enemy   appeased       It   says 

"We  Americans,  with  the  help  of  A'mlghty 
God  will  keep  those  who  would  bun,'  Amer- 
ica aware  that  this  Nation  has  the  strenicth 
and  also  the  will  to  defend  Us  every  Inter- 
est Tho*€  InteresU;.  we  shall  make  clear, 
include  the  preservation  and  expansion  of 
freedom  and  ultlm.'.tely  Its  victory — every 
place  on  earth  " 


POOI5  IS  CHEAPER 

Mr  HARTKE  Mr  Prr.sldent.  there 
have  been  numerous  official  ,stat«'men^s 
recently  recogruzinK  thi>  fact  that  we 
have  now  attained  a  hi.storic  high  in 
prosperity  Employment  i.s  the  highe.st 
in  hi.story,  avera-^e  weekly  wanes  have 
topped  $103  per  week  for  the  first  time. 
profit^s  for  the  flr.st  quarter  were  up  23 
percent  over  the  previous  year's  compa- 
rable period  We  are  now  in  the  41st 
month  of  unbroken  economic  expansion. 

Not  an  in.signiticant  ingredient  is  the 
hiKh  decree  of  price  stability  we  have 
been  enjoying  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury Dillon  pointed  out  in  a  speech  at 
Harvard  University  last  month  that  there 
ha.s  been  no  ruse  in  avera^t  wholesale 
prices  over  the  pa.st  6  years 

In  an  edit<-)rial  appearing  in  the  Mail- 
Journal,  published  at  Syracu.sp.  Ind  ,  the 
editor,  Arch  BaumLiartner.  recently  cum- 
mtiued  on  the  fact  tiiat  m  relation  to  in- 
come, if  not  in  an  absolute  sense,  food 
prices  are  now  lower  than  they  were  at 
the  turn  of  the  century  Mr  Pie.sidfni. 
I  a.sk  unanimous  consent  that  the  edito- 
rial entitled  'Food  Is  Cheaper."  from  the 
Syracuse  Mall-Journal,  be  printed  in  the 
Rf.cok'.^ 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
\va.s  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Food   Is   Cheaper 

Food  is  cheaper  th^in  It  ever  wa.<( 

That  flat  statement  will  make  many  a 
housewife  say  "liar  '" 

But  prices  must  \ie  considered  In  terms  of 
Income  and  earning  piwer  That  is  true  of 
f'X>d  a.s  of  everything  el.s»" 

At  the  turn  of  the  century,  for  instance, 
the  average  man's  pay  wiis  811  a  week  And 
about  half  of  that  went  for  f  «<!  Now  the 
food  bill  runs  to  «20  or  so  a  week  But  the 
average  wage  is  around  $100  a  week  so  only 
30  percent  goes  for  f'lOd  And  the  variety 
and  quality  of  fcxxls  present-day  stores  offer 
are  Infinitely  superior  to  those  of  the  past 


Mass  merchandising,  the  fuu  parta* 
mass  production,  has  done  wond«ril^L5 
ing  costs  down  in  the  face  of  the  P'fimSr' 
continuous  Inflation.  The  neceMiuJTaT, * 
have  taken  a  less  and  less  percentag»  ot  ^ 
family  income.  So  more  money  UiLft 
for  luxuries,  savings.  Investment,  «  •k? 
ever  any  particular  famUy  chooses. 

The  ma-s.s  distribution  system,  workia* 
the   theory  that  big  turnover  at  v«7i^ 
unit   profits   would   add   up  to  an  tot^^ 
total  profit      The  end  result  is  out  unlT^ 
American  standard  of  living.  r»i«i 

PROBLEMS    OP   THE   PISHINQ 
INDUSTRY 

Mr.  PEIX.  Mr.  President,  all  of  ui 
from  seaboard  areas  are  aware  of  the 
dire  straits  of  our  fishinR  Industry,  and 
of  the  fact  that  a  great  deal  of  wo^ 
money,  and  Ingenuity  are  going  to  have 
to  be  used  if  we  are  ever  to  recapture 
our  share  of  the  worlds  fisheries  market 

In  this  connection.  I  ask  unanimooi 
consent  to  have  printed  in  the  Ricoa 
an  excellent  appraisal  of  the  proWem 
facing  our  fishing  industry.  The  artlele 
was  included  recently  in  a  fine  lltOe 
journal  entitled  Maritimes.  published  by 
the  excellent  Oceanography  Department 
of  the  University  of  Rhode  Island. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  artlde 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Riooti, 
as  follows: 

An   ANTIgl•.^TED  and  Fragmented  tJ.S.  Pbh- 
INC.    iNDi'STRT    F\cES    Many    PtosLsiis 

I  By  Harlan  C    Lampe,  a.ss<K'lat«  profe«or  al 
agricultural  economics) 

The  ccmrept  of  a  fishing  Industry  li  to 
some  extent  a  convenient  fiction  not  entlrtly 
applicable  t^xlay,  and  the  concept  of  a  N«* 
Ennlivnd  fishing  Industry  Is  no  longer  tensttli. 

The  small  fisherman  and  processor  find 
marketing  and  survival  more  difficult  Mdk 
year  Despite  the  f.ict  that  our  fishing  la- 
dustrv  Is  H.s  old  as  our  country,  in  the  face  of 
competitive  pre.'vsure  It  Is  an  Infant  htnUy 
able  to  keep  Its  feet 

The  channels  through  which  fish  in 
marketed  undergo  const^mt  changes  Pirtt 
(jf  the  system  lag  and  others  lead.  The  coo- 
r>etltlve  structure  of  the  industry  is  con- 
stancy chimgltig  and  from  this  chsnn 
develop  triumph  for  some  groups  and  tor- 
ment for  others  In  consequence,  the  in- 
dustry Is  fragmented  into  a  set  of  groujs 
often  lacking  .strong  common  Interest!  or 
motives  The  problems  are  not  the  same  for 
fishermen  and  processors,  or  for  fresh  flrii 
wholesalers  and  frozen  fish  brokers 

Yet  despite  a  great  deal  of  friction,  li 
billion  pounds  of  fish  is  funneled  to  Amerl- 
r:,:i  tables  and  $700  million  to  worken  tB 
the  industry  each  year  In  the  t'nlted  Ststei. 

Chief  markets  for  fish  are  for  (1)  fM* 
fish  at  dorkslde:  (2>  fresh  fish  at  wholesslr, 
(3t  fish  for  processing;  (4)  frozen  fish  to 
be  held  in  storage;  i5i  frozen  fish  whoJs«l«; 
and    (8)    fresh  and  frozen  fish  retail 

In  each  of  these  markets  prlcemsktni 
forces  are  at  work,  and  in  the  complex  wslttr 
of  changing  price  relationships  businiMinW 
and  fishermen  must  make  decisions  on  pf«- 
ent  and  future  activities — decisions  to  re- 
pair, maintain  or  build  new  vessels,  Inw* 
funds,  develop  new  products,  or  hire  mat 
help 

Factors  that  Influence  prices  and  tbitr 
movements  include  the  landings  of  fresh  A* 
at  our  New  England  ports,  which  in  vara 
are  dependent  on  many  factors;  and  «• 
extent  of  flsh  imp<irt6 

The  importing  of  flsh  Into  the  ^"jj 
States  has  increased  rapidly  from  1188  mn- 
Uon    (MO   million   pounds)    In   1980  to  ••« 


-^  .1  MS  million  pounds)  In  1962.  This 
^Si  MlTinfluenced  Ashing  but  procMa- 
■•■^^  Many  large  procewwrs  In  the 
nj*  JtL,  depend  entirely  upon  Import* 
*2Iln  flsh  "blocks"  which  they  manufac- 
ifS)  frozen,  cooked  or  raw  porUonB. 
««•  "V  gome  flrms  of  consequence  in  the 
••TS!!;  own  processing  facillttes  In  other 
■"^  narticularly  Canada,  which  furnish 
S^ucts    and    raw    materials    to    U.S. 


^^e  growth  of  business  largely  de- 
•?«,t  on  imports  increases  the  alienation 
P*"^.  of  the   industry   from   the   Ashing 


tS^  themselves.  It  is  this  separation 
SSiltahermen  regard  as  a  peril. 
^t^c  methods  of  handling  flsh  in  some 
JTSiund  port*  have  changed  little  In  60 
Z^vitctitoT^s  and  handcarts  are  the  rule. 
J^'iirrlculture  remained  as  flrmly  com- 
?ILd  to  ancient  methods  as  has  much  of 
iTtohlng  industry  there  would  be  many 
Borc  hungry  Americans  than  we  now  have. 

Ttui  two  market  phenomena  stand  out  as 
anuortant  (1)  foreign  competition,  and  (2) 
^\«  to  innovate.  Foreign  competition  In- 
•Lces  prices  received  and  failure  to  In- 
nonu  influences  costs.  These  cannot  be 
?Lrted  as  completely  separate  problems, 
dMC  increased  Imports  make  Investment  In 
Moratlons  less  and  less  attractive.  The 
sjfti  costs  of  supplies  and  vessels,  born  of 
h^  labor  cosU  in  the  United  States,  further 
I^vate  the  problem.  Other  countries. 
notably  Russia  and  Japan,  have  pressed  prog- 
na  t»th  In  fishing  and  fishing  methods 
ind  in  the  amount  of  preparing  of  flsh  done 
It  KS.  This  has  been,  of  course,  at  con- 
ilderable  cost  to  free  enterprise. 

Pew  countries  in  the  world  other  than  \u 
an  afford  the  luxury  of  a  declining  flshlng 
ludiutry.  Most  fishing  nations  have  been 
forced  to  turn  to  the  sea  to  maintain  Impor- 
tant sources  of  protein  food.  We  in  the 
Uolted  States  have  been  fortunate  in  hav- 
ing a  highly  productive  agriculture  upon 
vtilch  we  have  centered  our  attention.  This 
II  not  to  say  that  some  efforts  have  not  been 
made  to  maintain  a  flshlng  industry,  but  It 
stoaay  that  these  efforts  have  been  meager 
»y  the  atandiirds  set  in  many  other  nations. 

We  have  in  general  avoided  moves  that 
would  complicate  International  relations  and 
luiTe  In  the  p.ist  stood  firm  with  relatively 
low  tariff  schedules  and  limited  territorial 
clataii  The  likelihood  of  significant  change 
m  national  policy  in  these  areas  seems  small. 

We  have  had  subsidy  programs  in  vessel 
conitructlon  that  attempt  to  restore  the  bal- 
mce  between  domestic  construction  costs 
ind  those  av.illable  to  foreign  fishermen. 
Since  It  is  not  permitted  to  use  foreign-built 
«Bels  In  domestic  fisheries  some  redress 
Mema  desirable  However,  the  programs  In 
Sbe  past  h:ive  been  of  limited  value.  With 
in  Increase  In  the  sut>sldy  level,  those  flsh- 
ennen  who  have  recently  built  vessels  at 
relatively  high  cost  would  And  their  vessels 
depreciated  by  the  new  low  cost  vessels. 
TWs  has  led  U^  some  protest  of  proposed  Ub- 
«nlisatlon  of  the  subsidy  program. 

Other  areas  in  which  effort  is  being  made 
Indude  exploration  of  new  Ashing  grounds 
ai  eiperlment  with  new  gear  and  equlp- 
axnt:  work  in  fisheries  biology  to  help  ua 
(Ktter  understand  the  behavior  of  Ash  popu- 
Ittloni;  and  a  search  for  new  markets. 

Unfortunately  a  well-fed  nation  simply 
iloei  not  offer  unlimited  opportunity  for  In- 
mued  food  consumption.  However,  new 
wrketa  and  new  products  there  must  be.  If 
*ly  to  avoid  decline  in  the  present  con- 
•ooptlon  of  fish  and  flsh  products. 

The  competitive  position  of  flsh  as  a  food 
^uct  is  not  good  and  certainly  Is  not  likely 
to  improve  unless  the  conunon  quality  of  Ash 
"xl  Iti  products  can  be  Improved.  This  la 
•a  ttpect  of  the  Industry  to  which  all  thoae 
*PJ«1  in  It  can  contribute.  Not  only  can 
i'sceieorB  Improve  the  quality  of  the  prod- 
«t»  they  offer  for  sale,  but  fishermen  can 


trnprove  tlia  quality  of  the  raw  Ash  they  de- 
liver to  the  docks. 

In  sum,  the  flahlng  Industry  is  a  collection 
of  people  and  Anna,  buying,  selling  and  pro- 
ducing Aah.  The  Interest  of  the  groups  In 
thlB  collection  are  not  common,  and  Impor- 
tant economic  forces  tend  to  tear  the  Indus- 
try Into  Ita  component  parts.  Only  In  the 
area  of  market  development  and  quality  Im- 
provementa  does  one  And  reasonably  com- 
mon cauae.  However,  without  cooperative 
etfcnt  among  all  groups  in  the  Industry,  even 
thla  will  only  slowly  be  achieved. 


AGREEMENT  BETWEEN  NATO 
PARTIES  FOR  COOPERATION  RE- 
OARDINO  ATOMIC  INFORMATION 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  on  June  30, 
1964,  the  President  submitted  to  Con- 
gress a  proposed  agreement  between  the 
United  States  and  the  North  Atlantic 
Treaty  Organization — NATO — on  the 
uses  of  atcxnic  energy  for  mutual  defense 
purposes. 

The  Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1954,  as 
amended  by  Public  Law  85-479,  ap- 
proved July  2,  1958,  requires  that  pro- 
posed agreements  for  cooperation  involv- 
ing exchange  of  atomic  energy  informa- 
tion or  material  for  military  purposes 
must  be  subjected  to  congressional  re- 
view prior  to  becoming  eflfective,  with 
the  right  of  Congress  to  disapprove.  Un- 
der section  123(d)  of  the  Atomic  Energy 
Act  of  1954,  as  amended,  no  cooperation 
with  another  nation  can  be  undertaken 
untU— 

The  proposed  agreement  for  cooperation, 
together  with  the  approval  and  determina- 
tion of  the  President,  If  arranged  pursuant 
to  subsection  91c.,  144b..  or  144c.,  has  been 
submitted  to  the  Congress  and  referred  to 
the  Joint  Committee  and  a  period  of  60  days 
has  elapsed  while  Congress  Is  In  session,  but 
any  such  proposed  agreement  for  coopera- 
tion shall  not  t)ecome  effective  if  during  such 
60-day  period  the  Congress  passes  a  concur- 
rent resolution  stating  in  substance  that  It 
does  not  favor  the  proposed  agreement  for 
cooperation. 

Section  123 id)  of  the  Atomic  Energy 
Act  of  1954.  as  amended,  thus  specifically 
gives  Congress  a  share  in  the  responsi- 
bility for  these  important  types  of  agree- 
ments. 

As  chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Agreements  for  Cooperation  of  the  Joint 
Committee  on  Atomic  Energy,  I  intend  to 
call  hearings  on  this  proposed  agree- 
ment. The  date  of  the  hearings  has  not 
as  yet  been  set.  However,  when  the  dates 
have  been  determined,  advance  notice 
will  be  given,  so  that  all  persons  who  may 
be  interested  may  have  knowledge. 

It  has  been  the  practice  of  the  Joint 
Committee  on  Atomic  Energy  to  intro- 
duce into  the  Congressional  Record  the 
text  of  proposed  agreements  for  co- 
operation, in  order  to  make  available  to 
all  Members  of  Congress  specific  knowl- 
edge of  the  agreements,  so  that  all  Mem- 
bers of  Congress,  including  those  on  the 
Joint  Committee,  will  have  the  informa- 
tion necessary  to  the  fulfillment  of  their 
responsibilities. 

Therefore,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  printed  in  the  body  of  the  Record 
the  text  of  the  proposed  agreement  for 
cooperation  with  NATO,  together  with 
the  accompanying  recommendations  of 
the  Department  of  Defense,  the  State 


Department,  and  the  Atomic  Energy 
Commission,  along  with  the  written  ap- 
proval of  the  President.  I  also  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
body  of  the  Record  the  text  of  an  exist- 
ing agreement  for  cooperation  with 
NATO,  which  was  entered  into  by  the 
United  States  in  1955,  and  is  to  be  super- 
seded by  the  proposed  new  agreement. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  proposed 
agreement,  recommendations,  and  exist- 
ing agreement  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 
Agreement  Between  the  Parties  to  the 
North  Atlantic  Treaty  fob  Cooperation 
Regarding  Atomic  Information 

preamble 
The  parties  to  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty, 
signed  at  Washington  on  April  4,  1949; 

Recognizing  that  their  mutual  security 
and  defense  requires  that  they  be  prepared 
to  meet  the  contingencies  of  atomic  war- 
fare; and 

Recognizing  that  their  common  Interest 
will  be  advanced  by  making  available  to  the 
North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization  and  its 
member  states  information  pertinent  there- 
to: and 

Taking  Into  consideration  the  U.S.  Atomic 
Energy  Act  of  1954,  as  amended,  which  was 
prepared  with  these  ptirposes  In  mind; 

Acting  on  their  own  behalf  and  on  behalf 
of  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization; 
Agree  as  follows : 

Article  I 
In    accordance   with    and   subject   to    the 
requirements  of  the  U.S.  Atomic  Energy  Act 
of  1954,  as  amended,  the  Government  of  the 
United    States    of    America    will,    while    the 
North    Atlantic    Treaty    Organization    con- 
tinues to  make  substantial  and  material  con- 
tributions to  the  mutual  defense  and  secu- 
rity, cooperate  by  communicating,  from  time 
to  time,  to  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Orga- 
nization and  Its  member  states,  while  they 
continue  to  make  such  contributions,  atomic 
Information    In    accordance    with    the    pro- 
visions of  this  agreement,  provided  that  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  of  America 
determines  that  such  cooperation  will  pro- 
mote and  will  not  constitute  an  unreason- 
able risk  to  Its  defense  and  security. 
Article  II 
Paralleling  the  undertaking  of  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  of  America  under 
this    agreement,    the    other    member    states 
of  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization 
will,  to  the  extent  they  deem  necessary,  com- 
municate to  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Orga- 
nization, including  Its  military  and  civilian 
elements,  and  to  member  states  atomic  In- 
formation of  their  own  origin  of  the  same 
types  provided  for  In  this  agreement.     The 
terms  and  conditions  governing  these  com- 
munications by  other  member  states  will  be 
the  subject  of  subsequent  agreements,  but 
will  be  the  same  or  similar  to  the  terms  and 
conditions  specified  In  this  agreement. 
Article  III 
The  Government  dt  the  United  States  of 
America  will  communicate  to  the  North  At- 
lantic   Treaty    Organization.    Including    Its 
military  and  civilian  elements,  and  to  mem- 
ber states  of  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Orga- 
nization  requiring  the   atomic    information 
In  connection  with  their  functions  related 
to  NATO  missions,  such  atomic  information 
as  is  determined  by  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  of  America  to  be  necessary  to: 
(a)    the  development  of  defense  plans;    (b> 
the  training  of  personnel  In  the  employment 
of  and  defense  against  atomic  weapons  and 
other  military  applications  of  atomic  energy; 
(c)    the    evaluation    of    the    capabilities   of 
potential    enemies    In    the    employment    of 
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atooole  weapons  and  other  military  applica- 
tions at  atomic  energy,  and  idi  the  deveiop- 
ment  of   delivery    systems   compatible    with 
the  atomic  weapons  which  they  carry. 
Article  IV 

1.  Cooperation  under  this  atjreement  will 
be  carried  out  by  the  Guvernmeni  of  the 
United  States  of  Americ<i  in  accordance  with 
Ita  applicable  laws 

2.  Under  this  ci<reement  there  xUl  be  no 
transfer  by  the  Cfovemment  of  the  United 
States  of  America  of  atomic  weapons,  non- 
nuclear  parts  of  atomic  weapons,  or  non- 
nuclear  parts  of  atomic  weapons  systems 
involving  restricted  data. 

3.  Tbe  atomic  inlormatlon  communicated 
by  the  Government  of  the  United  States  of 
America  pursuant  to  this  agreement  shall  be 
used  exclusively  for  the  preparation  nr  im- 
plementation of  NATO  defense  plans  and 
activities  and  the  development  of  delivery 
systems  In  the  common  interests  of  the  North 
Atlantic  Treaty  Organization. 

Article   V 

1.  Atomic  Informailcjn  communicated  pur- 
suant to  this  agreement  shall  be  accorded 
full  security  protection  under  applicable 
NATO  regulations  and  procedures,  agreed 
security  arrangements,  and  national  legisla- 
tion and  regulations  In  no  case  will  the 
North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization  or  Its 
member  states  maintain  security  standards 
for  the  safeguarding  of  atomic  information 
less  restrictive  than  those  set  forth  In  the 
pertinent  NATO  security  rei;ulations  and 
other  agreed  security  arrangements  In  effect 
on  the  date  this  agreement  comes  into  force. 

2.  The  establishment  and  coordination  of 
the  security  program  in  all  NATO  military 
and  civilian  elements  will  be  effected  under 
the  authority  of  the  N<jrth  Atlantic  Council 
in  conformity  with  procedures  set  forth  In 
agreed  security   arrangements 

3.  Atomic  information  communicated  by 
the  Government  of  the  United  States  of 
America  pursuant  to  this  agreement  will  be 
made  available  through  channels  for  com- 
municating atomic  ii'.rorin.ition  now  exist- 
ing or  as  may  be  hereafter  agreed 

4.  Atomic  Information  communicated  or 
exchanged  pursuant  to  this  agreement  shall 
not  be  communicated  or  exchanged  by  the 
North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization  or  per- 
sons under  Its  jurisdiction  to  any  unauthor- 
ized persons  or.  except  as  provided  In  piura- 
graph  5  of  this  article,  beyond  the  juris- 
diction of  that  org.mlzatlon 

5.  Unless  otherwise  specified  by  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States  of  A:rierica, 
U.S.  atomic  inf  irrnatior;  provided  to  the 
North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization  may  be 
communicated  by  the  Nortli  Atl.mtlc  lYeaty 
Organization  to  Its  member  states  as  nec- 
essary to  carry  out  functions  related  t«) 
NATO  missions,  provided  that  dissemination 
of  such  atomic  inform.itlon  within  such 
member  states  is  limited  to  those  specific 
Individuals  concerned  with  the  NATO  mis- 
sions for  which  the  informatiori  i.-?  required. 
Member  states  agree  tha*  atomic  information 
so  received  from  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty 
Organization  or  otherwise  pursuant  to  this 
agreement  will  not  be  transferred  to  unau- 
thorized persons  or  beyond  the  jurl.sdlctlon 
of  the  recipient  member  state,  however,  such 
Information  may  be  communicated  to  the 
North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization  or,  when 
authorized  by  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  of  America,  to  other  member  states 
requiring  the  information  for  functions  re- 
lated to  NATO  missions 

Article  VI 
Other  provisions  of  this  agreement  not- 
withstanding, the  Government  of  the  United 
States  of  America  may  stipulate  the  degree  to 
which  any  of  the  at<5mlc  Inform.itlon  made 
available  by  It  to  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty 
Organization  or  member  states  may   be  dis- 


seminated, may  specify  the  categories  of  per- 
sons who  may  have  acce.sa  to  such  Informa- 
tion, and  may  impose  such  other  restrictions 
on  the  dissemiii.ition  of  miurrnatlon  tu*  It 
deems  necesBary 

Article  VII 

1  A  party  receiving  atomic  Information 
under  this  agreement  shall  use  U  for  the 
purposes  specified  herein  only  Any  Inven- 
tions or  dLscoverles  resulting  from  posses- 
sion of  such  Information  on  the  part  of  a 
recipient  p.uty  or  persons  under  its  juris- 
diction shall  be  made  available  t<:i  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States  of  America  for 
defen.se  pirp<*e»  without  charge  In  accord- 
ance with  such  arrangements  as  n\ay  be 
agreed  and  shall  be  safegvnirded  In  accord- 
.ince  with  the  provisions  of  article  V  of  this 
agreement 

2  The  appllcatl<in  or  use  of  any  Informa- 
tion communicated  under  this  agreement 
shall  be  thf  responsibility  of  the  party  re- 
ceiving It,  the  party  communicating  tiie  in- 
formation does  not  provide  any  Indetiinlly  or 
warranty  with  respect  to  itn  application  or 
use. 

Article  Vlll 

Nothing  In  this  agreement  shall  be  con- 
sidered to  supersede  or  otherwLse  affect  bi- 
lateral agreements  between  parties  t*;  this 
iigreement  provltllng  I'li  cooperation  in  the 
exchange  of  atomic  Information 

Arttcle  IX 

For  the  purposes  of  this  agreement 
tai  "Atomic  weapon"  me.ms  any  device 
utilizing  atomic  energy,  exclusive  of  the 
means  fi.ir  transporting  or  propelling  the  de- 
vice I  where  such  means  is  a  separable  and 
divisible  part  of  the  device),  the  principal 
purpose  of  which  Is  for  use  as,  or  for  devel- 
opment of.  a  weapon,  a  weapon  prototype,  or 
a  weapon  test  device 

(bi  "Atomic  information'  to  be  provided 
by  the  Government  (jf  the  United  St.ites  of 
America  under  this  agreement  means  infor- 
matioa  which  Is  designated  restricted  daUi  ' 
y<T  f'Tmerly  restricted  data"  by  the  Govern- 
ment of   the  United  States  of  America 

Article  X 

1  This  agreement  shall  enter  Into  force 
upon  receipt  by  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  of  America  of  notification  from 
all  parties  to  the  North  Atlantic  I'reaty 
that  they  are  willing  to  be  bound  by  the 
terms  of  the  agreement 

2  The  Government  of  the  United  States 
of  America  will  Inform  all  parties  to  the 
.North  Atlantic  Treaty,  and  will  also  Inf  irm 
the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization,  of 
each  notification  and  of  the  entry  Into  force 
of  this  agreement 

3  This  agreement  shall  remain  In  force 
lintU  terminated  by  unanimous  agreenient 
or  superseded  by  another  agreement.  It 
being  understood,  however,  th.it  termina- 
tion uf  this  agreement  as  a  wh.ile  shall  not 
release  any  party  from  the  reqviirementJ  of 
this  agreement  to  safeguard  Information 
made    available    pursuant    to    it 

ArticU-  Xl 

Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of  article 
VI(4i  of  the  agreement  between  the  parties 
to  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  for  Ctxiper.itlon 
regarding  atomic  information,  signed  In 
Paris  on  June  22,  1955.  the  present  agree- 
ment shall  upon  Its  entry  into  force  super- 
sede the  above-mentioned  agreement,  it  being 
understood,  however  that  information  com- 
municated under  that  agreement  shall  be 
considered  for  all  purposes  to  have  been 
communicated  under  the  provisions  of  this 
agreement. 

Article  XII 

This  agreement  shall  bear  the  date  on 
which  It  Is  (jpened  tor  signature  and  shall 
remain  open  for  signature  until  it  has  been 
signed  by  all  the  states  parties  to  the  North 
Atlantic  Treaty 


My  ii 

In  witness  whereof  the  underrtgnsd  •*_. 
seuuitives  have  signed  the  presem  2!?' 
ment  on  behalf  of  their  respecUve  iS*^ 
members  of  the  North  Atlantic  Trssu  Jw' 
ganlzatlon.  and  on  behalf  of  the  North  a" 
lantic   Ireaty  OrgatUzathjn.  ^^ 

I>)ne  at  Fans  this  18th  day  of  Jun,  im* 
m  the  English  and  French  Uiig\ia»e,  h«v 
texts  being  equally  authoriutlve.  la  i^^t 
original  which  sh.iU  be  deposited  IniSl 
archives  of  the  Goverimient  of  the  Dniu! 
suites  of  America  Tlie  Goveriunent  (^2 
United  States  of  America  shall  transmit  cw 
lifted  copies  thereof  to  all  the  signaiorr  i^ 
acceding  States  '  ^ 

For  the  Kingdom  of  Belgium: 


For  Canada: 

For  the  Kingdom  of  Denmark 

For  Prance 

F'T  the  Federal  Republic  of  Germany 

For  the  Kingdom  of  Greece 

For  Iceland. 

For  Italy 
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For  thp  Grand-Duchy  of  Luxembourg. 
For  the  Kingdom  of  the  Neiherliindi; 
For  the  Kln^doqjl  of  Norway: 
F(jr  Portugal: 
For  Turkey : 


y   r  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Brttaln 
and  Northern  Ireland: 


For  the  United  States  of  America: 


To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 

On  May  16.  1964.  the  Secret.iry  of  DefeoM 
and  Uie  Chairman  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Com- 
nu&sion.  Jointly  recommended  to  me.  with 
the  concurrence  ot  the  Secretary  of  SttU, 
a  proposed  new  agreement  to  provide  for  co- 
operation in  tlie  exchange  of  atomic  Inform*- 
tlon  with  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Or- 
ganiz;itlun  and  Its  member  nations. 

The  new  agreement  will  supersede  aneiUt- 
Ing  agreement  executed  In  lySS  and  will  do 
two  things. 

I  a)  It  will  extend  the  types  of  Inform*- 
tlnn  which  we  can  exchange  with  NATO 
This  expanded  area  of  inforrjiatlon  Is  neeiled 
to  enable  our  Allies  to  make  elective  uie  of 
nuclear  delivery  .-systems  being  provided  UMB 
by  the  United  States  under  bilateral  pro- 
cedures and  agreements  following  creation  of 
NATO  atomic  stockpiles  In  1957 

ibi  It  win  [permit  NATO  member  coun- 
tries to  share  In  Information  which  ti» 
United  States  hus  hitherto  been  exchan|li< 
only  with  the  N.^TO  organization  Itself  under 
the  1955  agreement  This  will  make  tlisn 
countries'  role  in  alliance  planning  In  tbi 
nuclear  field  more  effective. 

This  new  agreement  thus  represents  »  logi- 
cal and  useful  step  In  our  continuing  »ail 
varied  efforts  to  Insure  wider  Allied  partici- 
pation In  NATO  nuclear  defen.se  Such  wlda 
participation  Is  necessary  on  b<ith  mlllt»r7 
md  political  grounds  It  Is  needed  to  en- 
hance the  effectiveness  of  NATO  defense.  On 
5>olltlcal  grounds,  it  Is  needed  to  reinforce 
NATO  cohesion  by  meeting  our  Allies'  leglO- 
raate  desire  to  m;ike  .%  constructive  contrllJU- 
tlon  to  nuclear  defense 

Tlierefore.  I  have  authorized  the  Secie- 
tiry  of  State  to  execute  this  new  agreement 
between  the  Goveriunent  .  >{  the  United  SM0 
and  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  OrganlxstJon 
•md  \ls  member  nations  to  provide  fof  ^ 
cooperation    relevant    to    the    exchange   of 


^^c  information  for  NATO  planning  pur- 

i*r.^cordance  with  the  Atomic  Energy  Act 
JTas  amended,  I  am  submitting  to  each 
^  nf  the  Congress  an  authoritative  copy 
3""*°  ned  agreement,  together  with  a  let- 
'  <  ,m  the  secretarv  of  State,  a  copy  of  the 
*V  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
■t?,heChiinniin  ol  the  Aumilc  Energy  Com- 
«"n  recommending  my  approval  of  the 
^roent     and    .i    copy    of     my    approval 

«.mi-randun". 

^  Lyndon  B.  Johnson. 

^i  White  House.  June  30.  1964. 

The  following  is  the  text  of  the  letter  to 
►.  ptii'dei.t  from  the  Secretary  of  State: 
'-'^  JUNI  22.  1964. 

-HI    PlESIDENT,  I 

r.f  H-nife  House. 

■  p,^,  Mr  President  I  have  the  honor  to 
'yward  to  you  with  a  view  to  Its  transmls- 
•  ic  to  the  Congress,  pursuant  to  the  Atomic 
^"'onnation  Act  of  1954,  as  amended,  an 
r-Uiortutive  copy  of  an  agreement  between 
•ie  p&rtles  of  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  for 
.xx^peration  recurdlng  atomic  Information. 

The  agreement  was  signed  on  behalf  of  the 
rr.:t«l  States  on  June  18.  1964,  pursuant  to 
•Jf  authorlziition  granted  In  your  memoran- 
dum of  Mav  19  to  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
lad  the  Chairman  of  the  Atomic  Energy 
CooimiMlon  A  copy  of  this  memorandtmi 
ns  transnutt^d  to  the  Department  of  State. 

K  total    of    10*  nations    have    signed    the 
i^fTfement  and  the  remaining  member  states 
ct  expected  to  sign  In  the  near  future. 
Faithfully  yours. 

Dean  Rusk. 

Enclosure:   Agreement 


The  .'allowing  Is  the  text  of  the  letter  to 
Jf  Prejsident  from  the  Chairman  of  the 
.\w>[nic  Energy  Commission  and  the  Secre- 
X'v  .>f  Defense: 

May  18,   1964. 
The  PRESiT)Ef.T 
:■?  Wh:tr  Housr 

DtiR  Mr  PP.E.SIDENT  There  Is  hereby  sub- 
mitted for  your  consideration  and  approval 
»pr>pased  agreement  between  the  Govem- 
nfnt  of  the  United  States  and  the  other 
pa.i:es  to  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  for  co- 
ipention  repardlng  atomic  Information. 

The  proposed  agreement  would  supersede 
Utf  "Agreement  Between  the  Parties  to  the 
Sirth  Atlantic  Treaty  for  Cooperation  Re- 
nrdlng  Atomic  Information"  signed  in  Paris 
3a  June  22.  1955  "^In  1958.  the  Atomic  En- 
frgy  Act  of  1954  .Was  amended  by  Public 
U»  85-479  to  pcrrttj^t  Increased  cooperation 
¥•.t.^  our  allies  /' 

While  the  1955  agreement  played  «n  Im- 
ponant  part  In  eniibllng  the  United  States 
vi  communicate  to  N.^TO  certain  atomic  In- 
f^matl.in  r^.eres.n.iry  to  the  Alliance,  the  pro- 
?-*Ki  new  agreement  will  provide  for  more 
extensive  cooperation  by  permitting  the 
Nirth  Atl.mtlc  Treaty  Organisation  and  the 
■..iil:vidu.il  NATO  member  nations  to  receive 
:ht  kind  of  atomic  Information  that  Is  nec- 
«s&ry  to  an  mcrc.islng  understanding  and 
knoTledge  of  and  participation  In  the  polltl- 
cil  and  str.iteglc  consensus  upon  which  the 
xillectlve  mllit^iry  capacity  of  the  North  At- 
lintlc  All!:ince  depends. 

This  agreement  establishes  an  Improved 
fra-T-ework  under  which  such  cooperation 
314T  be  carried  out  In  accordance  with  the 
provisions  of  section  144b.  of  the  Atomic 
Energy  Art  f  1954.  as  amended,  article  I  of 
■~e  agreenif«nt  provides  that  the  United 
StAtes  will,  while  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty 
OT^.iizatlou  continue®  to  make  substantial 
wntributi ms  to  the  mutual  defense  and 
Mcirrlty,  cooperate  by  commimlcatlng  to  the 
"orth  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization  and  Ita 
member  states  while  they  continue  to  make 
wch  contributions.  Information  In  accord- 
!•"«  with  this  agreement,  provided  the  U.S. 
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Government  determines  that  such  coopera- 
tion will  promote  and  will  not  constitute  an 
unreasonable  risk  to  Its  defense  and  security. 
Article  II  provides  that  other  NATO  na- 
tions will,  to  the  extent  they  determine  nec- 
eesary,  transmit  atomic  information  of  their 
own  origin  and  of  the  same  types  as  pro- 
vided for  In  the  propyoeed  agreement  under 
terms  and  conditions  the  same  as,  or  similar 
to,  those  In  the  proposed  agreement. 

Article  III  of  the  agreement  provides  for 
the  communication  of  atomic  Information 
necessary  to  the  development  of  defense 
plans,  the  training  of  personnel  in  the  em- 
ployment of  and  defense  against  atomic 
weapons  and  other  military  applications  of 
atomic  energy;  the  evaluation  of  the  capa- 
bilities of  potential  enemies  in  the  employ- 
ment of  atomic  weapons  and  other  military 
applications  of  atomic  energy;  and  the  de- 
velopment of  compatible  delivery  systems  for 
atomic  weapons. 

Article  IV  of  the  agreement  stipulates  that 
the  cooperation  under  the  agreement  will 
be  carried  out  by  the  United  States  in  ac- 
cordance with  Its  applicable  laws,  and  makes 
clear  that  there  will  be  no  transfer  under 
the  agreement  of  atomic  weapons,  nonnu- 
clear  parts  of  atomic  weapons,  or  nonnuclear 
parts  of  atomic  weapons  systems  involving 
restricted  data.  This  article  also  provides 
that  the  Information  communicated  by 
the  United  States  shall  be  used  exclusively 
for  the  preparation  or  Implementation  of 
NATO  defense  plans  or  activities  and  the 
development  of  delivery  systems  in  the  com- 
mon Interests  of  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty 
Organization. 

Article  V  of  the  proposed  agreement  out- 
lines the  procedures  for  the  safeguarding  of 
Information  communicated  under  the  agree- 
ment. It  Is  significant  to  note  that  the  in- 
formation transmitted  under  the  agreement 
shall  not  be  communicated  or  exchanged  by 
the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization  or 
persons  under  Its  Jurisdiction  to  any  unau- 
thorized persons  or  beyond  the  jurisdiction 
of  that  organization  except  that  the  North 
Atlantic  Treaty  Organization  may  communi- 
cate, unless  It  Is  otherwise  specified  by  the 
United  States,  Information  to  its  member 
nations  as  Is  necessary  to  carry  out  functions 
related  to  NATO  missions.  This  article  also 
provides  that  the  member  nations  will  not 
communicate  Information  received  under 
this  agreement  to  unauthorized  persons  or 
beyond  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  member 
states  concerned.  Member  states  may,  how- 
ever, communicate  such  information  to  the 
North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization  or,  when 
authorized  by  the  United  States,  to  other 
member  states  requiring  the  Information  for 
functions  related  to  NATO  missions. 

Article.  VI  provides  that  other  provisions 
of  the  agreement  notwithstanding,  the 
United  States  may  stipulate  the  degree  to 
which  any  atomic  information  made  avail- 
able under  the  agreement  may  be  dissemi- 
nated to  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Orga- 
nization or  Its  member  states. 

Under  article  XI  the  proposed  agreement 
would  supersede  the  1955  NATO  Agreement 
and  all  Information  previously  transmitted 
under  the  terms  of  the  1955  agreement  would 
be  considered  to  have  been  communicated 
under   the  new  agreement. 

The  new  agreement  would  remain  in  force 
vintll  terminated  by  unanimous  agreement 
of  the  parties  or  superseded  by  another 
agreement. 

The  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization  Is 
making  and  the  NATO  member  states.  In 
participating  with  the  United  States  In  the 
North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization,  are 
TWftking  substantial  and  material  contribu- 
tions to  the  mutual  defense  and  security. 
It  Is  the  view  of  the  Department  of  Defense 
and  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission  that  this 
agreement  is  entirely  In  accord  with  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1954,  as 


amended.  It  is  the  considered  opinion  of 
the  Department  of  Defense  and  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commission  that  the  performance  of 
the  proposed  agreement  will  promote  and 
will  not  constitute  an  unreasonable  risk  to 
the  common  defense  and  security.  Accord- 
ingly, it  Is  recommended  that.  In  accordance 
with  section  123b,  of  the  Atomic  Energy 
Act  of  1954,  as  amended,  you: 

A.  Determine  that  the  performance  of  the 
proposed  agreement  will  promote  and  will 
not  constitute  an  unreasonable  risk  to  the 
common  defense  and  security  of  the  United 
States;  and 

B.  Approve  the  proposed  agreement  and 
authorize  its  execution  for  the  Government 
of  the  United  States  in  a  manner  designated 
by  the  Secretary  of  State. 

The  Secretary  of  State  concurs  In  the  fore- 
going recommendations. 
Respectfully  yours, 

ROBEBT      S.     McNAMARA, 

Secretary  of  Defense. 
Glenn  T.  Seaborg, 
Chairman.  Atomic  Energy  Commission. 
Enclosure :  Proposed  agreement. 


Memorandum  for  the  Secretary  or  Defense, 
THE  Chairman,  Atomic  Energy  Commis- 
sion 

May  19,  1964. 
Subject:  New  NATO  144b  agreement. 

In  your  joint  letter  to  me  of  May  18,  1964, 
you  recommended  that  I  approve  a  proposed 
new  NATO  144b  agreement  between  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica and  all  other  member  states  of  the  North 
Atlantic  Treaty  Organization,  for  cooperation 
relevant  to  the  exchange  of  atomic  informa- 
tion for  NATO  planning  purposes. 

Having  considered  your  joint  fecommenda- 
tious  and  the  cooperation  provided  for  In 
the  proposed  new  agreement.  Including  se- 
curity safeguards  and  other  terms  and  con- 
ditions of  the  agreement,  I  hereby:  (1)  de- 
termine that  the  performance  of  this  pro- 
posed new  agreement  will  promote  and  will 
not  constitute  an  unreasonable  risk  to  the 
common  defense  and  security;  and  (2)  ap- 
prove the  proposed  agreement  and  authorize 
its  execution  for  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  in  a  manner  designated  by 
the  Secretary  of  State. 

Lyndon  B.  Johnson. 


1955 


Agreement    for    Cooperation    With 
NATO 
text  of  agreement  between  the  parties  to 

THE    north    ATLANTIC    TRBIATY    FOR    COOPEKA- 
TION    REGARDING    ATOMIC    INFORMATION 

Preamble 

The  parties  to  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty, 
signed  at  Washington  on  4th  April,  1949,. 

Recognizing  that  their  mutual  security 
and  defense  requires  that  they  be  prepared 
to  meet  the  contingencies  of  atomic  warfare, 
and 

Recognising  that  their  common  Interests 
■will  be  advanced  by  making  available  to 
the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization  in- 
formation  pertinent   thereto,   and 

Taking  Into  consideration  the  United 
States  Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1954,  which  was 
prepared  with  these  purposes  In  mind. 

Acting  on  their  own  behalf  and  on  behalf 
of  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization, 
Agree  as  follows: 

Article  I 

1.  While  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Or- 
ganization continues  to  make  substantial 
and  material  contributions  to  the  common 
defence  efforts,  the  United  States  will  from 
time  to  time  make  available  to  the  North 
Atlantic  Treaty  Organization,  Including  its 
civil  and  military  agencies  and  commands, 
atomic  Information  which  the  Government 
of  the  United  States  of  America  deems  nec- 
essary to: 

( a )   the  development  of  defence  plans; 
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(b)  the  training  of  p«'rsonnei  In  the  em- 
ployment of  and  defen  e  against  atomic 
weapooB;   and 

(c)  the  evaluation  of  the  capablUtlee  of 
potential  enemies  In  the  employment  of 
atomic  weapons 

2.  A3  uaed  In  this  Ai?reement  so  far  as 
concern*  Informatkin  prtivideU  by  the 
United  States,  "atomic  InformatMn"  means 
Restricted  Data,  <is  deflned  In  Section  :i  r 
of  the  United  Sta'es  A'omlc  E;nergy  Act  of 
1954.  which  la  [>ermitted  tn  be  commvinl- 
cated  pursuant  to  the  pro'.i.sions  of  Section 
144  b  of  that  Act  and  lnr.)rm..'!on  relating 
primarily  to  the  military  utilisation  of 
atomic  weapons  which  h;is  been  removed 
from  the  Restricted  D.it.t  c.iteg.TV  In  accord- 
ance with  the  pri>visions  of  Section  142  d 
of  the  United  States  Atomic  Energy  Act  of 
1954. 

3.  All  tran.-fers  bv  the  Oovernment  of  the 
United  States  of  .\m':Tlca  of  atomic  Infor- 
mation will  be  made  in  compliance  with  the 
provisions  of  the  United  States  Atomic 
Energy  Act  of  1954.  and  sub.-equent  appli- 
cable United  States  legi.slatlon  Under  this 
Agreement  there  wlil  be  no  tnmsfers  of 
atomic  weapons  nr  special  nuclear  material, 
as  these  terms  are  defined  in  Sectl  ti  11  d 
and  Section  11  t  of  the  United  States  Atomic 
Energy  Act  of  19.54  iThe  sections  of  the 
United  States  Aumilc  Energy  Act  i.f  1954 
referred  to  In  parattraph.s  2  ind  3  of  this 
Article  are  attached 

Article    11 

1.  Atomic  infMrm.itJuii  which  Is  transferred 
to  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Org.inUAtion 
will  be  made  available  through  the  chant>«ls 
now  existing  f'>r  providing  classified  mili- 
tary information  to  the  North  Atlantic 
Treaty  Organization. 

2.  Only  those  persons  within  the  N^rth 
Atlantic  Treaty  Organization  whose  dutlea 
require  access  to  atomic  Information  may 
be  the  original  recipients  of  suoh  Informa- 
tion. Atomic  Inform.itlon  will  be  author- 
ized for  dissemination  within  the  N  rth 
Atlantic  Treaty  Organization  only  to  persons 
whoee  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization 
responsibilities  require  them  to  have  access 
to  such  Information  Inf  >rmation  will  nnt 
be  tranaferred  by  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty 
Organization  to  unauthorised  persons  nr 
beyond  the  Jurisdiction  of  that  Orginlzatlon 
The  Government  '>f  the  United  States  of 
America  may  stipulate  the  degree  to  which 
any  of  the  categories  of  information  made 
available  by  It  may  be  disseminated,  may 
specify  the  categories  >'.  persons  who  may 
have  access  to  such  Information,  and  may 
Impose  such  other  restrictions  on  the  dis- 
semination of  information  as  It  deems 
necessary. 

4rtir;^   /// 

1.  Atomic  Information  will  be  accorded 
full  security  protection  under  applicable 
North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization  regula- 
tions and  procedures  and  where  applicable, 
national  legislation  and  regulatlon.s  In  no 
case  will  recipients  maintain  security  stand- 
ards for  the  safegij.irdmg  of  atomic  Infor- 
mation lower  than  those  set  forth  in  the 
pertinent  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organlzii- 
tlon  security  regulations  In  effect  on  the 
date  this  Agreement  comes  Into  force 

Article   IV 

1.  Atomic  Informatl'in  which  Is  transferretl 
by  the  Oovernment  of  the  United  States  of 
America  pursuant  to  Article  I  of  this  Agree- 
ment shall  be  used  exclusively  for  the  prepa- 
ration of  and  In  Implementation  of  North 
Atlantic  Treaty  Organization  defence   plans 

2.  The  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization 
will  from  time  ti  time  render  reports  to  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  of  America 
of  the  use  which  has  been  made  of  the  in- 
formation. TTiese  reports  will  contain  perti- 
nent information  requested  by  the  Oovern- 
ment of  the  United   .states  of   .^merlr;i   and 


wKi  m  particular  contain  a  list  of  the  f>er- 
sons  possessing  certain  categories  of  Infor- 
mation, in  a«  rordance  with  the  provisions 
of  paragraph  2  of  Article  II.  and  a  list  of  the 
documents  which  have  been   transferred 

A- tide  V 
I  The  Parties  Ui  the  North  Atl.intlc  Treaty 
other  than  the  United  States,  will  to  the  ex- 
tent that  they  deem  necessary,  make  avail- 
able to  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  OrganlZii- 
llon  Information  in  the  wime  c.itegones  .i-s 
may  be  made  available  by  the  United  States 
under  Article  1  of  this  Agreement  Any 
such  information  will  be  supplied  on  the 
eame  or  similar  conditions  as  thoatr  which 
apply  under  this  Agreement  with  respect  to 
the  United  SUtea. 

Article  VI 

1  The  Agreement  shall  enter  Into  force 
upon  notification  to  the  United  States  by 
all  Parties  to  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  th.it 
they  are  bound  by  the  terms  of  the  Agree- 
ment 

2  If  any  other  State  becomes  a  Party  to 
the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  no  inform  itlon 
made  available  to  the  North  Atlantic  I.eity 
Organization  under  this  Agreement  will  be 
provided  to  any  person  who  Is  a  national  of. 
or  who  Is  employed  by  the  new  Party  to 
the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  until  the  ne* 
Party  has  notified  the  Government  of  the 
United  suites  of  America  that  it  Is  bound 
by  the  terms  of  this  Agreement,  and  upon 
such  notification,  this  Agreement  will  enter 
into  force  for  the  new  Party 

3  The  Oovernment  of  the  United  Suites 
of  America  will  inform  all  Parties  to  tlie 
North  Atlantic  Treaty  of  the  entry  Into  force 
of  this  Agreement  under  paragraph  1  of 
this  Article  and  of  each  notification  received 
under  paragraph  2  of  this  Article 

4  This  Agreement  shall  be  valid  as  long  as 
the    North    Atlantic    Treaty    Is    In    force. 

In  witneti.s  whereof  the  vmderslgneil  Rrprc- 
sentatlves  have  signed  the  present  Ai;rre- 
ment  on  behalf  of  their  respective  States, 
members  of  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Or- 
ganization, and  on  behalf  of  the  North  At- 
lantic Treaty  Organization 

Done  at  Paris  this  22  day  of  June  ly55 
In  the*  English  and  French  languages,  l>oth 
texf.s  bfing  equally  authoritative  in  a  sIok-'* 
ori^rin.il  which  shall  be  deposited  In  the  ar- 
chues  of  the  Government  of  the  Unlte<l 
States  of  America.  The  Government  of  the 
United  St»ii.es  of  America  shall  transmit  cer- 
tified copies  thereof  to  all  the  signatory  and 
acceding  suites 

For  the  Kingdom  of  Belgium: 

For  Canada 

For  the  Kingdom  of  Denmark 

For  Fr.in<-e 

For  the  Kingdom  of  Greece: 

For  Iceland: 

For  luiy : 

For   the  Grand   Duchy  of   Luxembourg: 

For   the   Kingdom  of   the  Netherlands 

For  the  Kingdom  of  Norway: 

For  Portugal 

For  Turkey 

For  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  BrlUiln 
and  Northern  Irriiind 

For  the  United  SUites  of  Anit-rlci 

Tho  PRFSIDTNC;  OFFICER  'Mr 
W'aitkrs  iv.  'he  cSi.iir'  I.s  '.hew  further 
morniriK  bu.^lnr.s.^ '  If  not.  morning 
tau.slne.s.s  i.s  conrhidt'd 


Mr 


THE    r.MJ^'NDAR 
MANSFIEIX)       Mr     Prrsuitnt     I 


ii.sk  unanimous  con-sont  that  the  Sonata 
prcx^»'»'cl  to  the  consideration  of  measun-.s 
on    the    calendar   to   which    there   is   no 
obiectlon.   b«"Kinnin«  with  Calendar  No 
1132    .Senate  bill  Ifi-'H      I  al.so  a.sk  unani- 


mo!i.s   cun.sent    ihat    at    the  appronri.i, 
;)oiiils   m   connection   with  these  m 
ures  I  may  be  authorized  to  have  prlSli 
m  the  Rti  (,RD  exceipt.s  from  the  ren^ 
or  reconimendiition.s  and  statemenu 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  ^  Iw 
objection  to  the  leque.st  of  the  SenitJ!! 
from  Montana'  The  Chair  hears  noitf 
and  It  ;.N  ^o  mdi;  cii 

ITie  cl.'rk  will  proceed  to  slat«  the 
various  mea.sure.s 


.J.^CK  C  WINN  JR, 
The  bill  '.S  1626.  for  the  relief  n' 
Jack  C  Winn.  Jr  ua.s  corLsidereti 
ordered  to  be  engrossed  for  a  third  read- 
inK.  read  tl;e  third  time  and  passed  as 
follows: 

Br  If  enacted  by  the  Spnati-  and  Hou* 
o/  Rfprt-it'Titattre^  of  the  Uiit>-d  Statri  o» 
4m*"tra  in  Cungre.s3  asstmblrd  That  Jtci 
C  Winn.  Junior,  of  Roswell  New  Uetlcc  u 
hereby  relieved  of  all  liability  f'  r  T^p^rmtv.: 
to  the  United  States  of  the  sum  of  »72iJ5 
representing  overpayments  made  on  the  dtt* 
of  his  release  from  active  dutv  In  the  t;nit«] 
suites  Arnw  on  .^prll  18  1958,  as  a  rtnl\ 
of  adnUnlstratUe  error  In  the  eomputatloo 
of  pavments  due  f  >r  accrued  leave  and  a- 
cess  leave  In  the  audit  .md  settlement  of 
the  accounts  rf  any  certifying  ir  disbursinit 
ofIl<  er  of  the  United  SUtes.  full  credit  ihaj: 
be  given  for  the  amount  for  which  Uabllitr 
Is  relieved  hy  this  A"t 

Sec.  2.  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  u  lu- 
thorized  and  directed  To  pav,  o\it  of  acv 
money  In  the  Trea.sury  not  otherwise  appro- 
priated, to  the  said  Jack  C  Winn,  JunVi 
the  sum  >  f  any  a!noU!.t.s  received  or  with- 
held from  him  on  account  of  the  overpty- 
m^nts  referred  to  in  the  first  .section  of  uili 
.^ct 


HONORATA   A    VDA  de  NARRA 

The  bill  'S  2063'  for  the  relief  of 
Honorata  A  Vda  de  Narra  wa.s  consid- 
ered, ordered  to  be  encro.'^.sed  for  a  third 
readmt,'.  read  the  third  time,  and  passed 
a.i  follows: 

Br  If  enactid  hy  thr  Senate  and  Hovm 
of  Repreientntim  of  the  L'riifcd  Stata  oi 
Amenca  t»i  CoiQTr.^-i  a'<<:rmblrd.  That,  not- 
withstanding any  other  provision  of  law.  tht 
Admlnistr.itor  of  Veterans'  .MT.urs  Is  author- 
ized and  directed  >  1  i  to  accept  any  applka- 
tlon  f*.:ed  within  one  ve.ir  :'.fter  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  Act  by  Honoratji  A  Vdi 
de  Narra  of  the  Republic  Of  the  PhlllpplD« 
for  the  pavment  of  Insurance  benefits  previ- 
ously .lUthorlzed  under  section  602idi  of  the 
National  Service  Life  Insurance  Act  of  IW 
I  now  repealed!,  and  (2)  to  pay  to  the  i»)i 
Honorata  A  Vda  de  Narra  any  Uisunnw 
benellts  the  Administrator  determines  would 
have  been  pav.ible  to  her  under  such  section 
had  slie  m.ule  application  for  such  benefla 
wltliln  the  time  period  prescribed  by  §60000 
602(dii5i  of  such  Act,  the  said  HononU 
A  Vda  de  Narra  not  having  been  offlcl»llJ 
notified  by  the  Depsirtment  of  the  Army  un- 
til January  29.  1958.  of  the  de.ith  of  her  so: 
Florentlno  A  Narra.  who  died  on  March  1 
IP42,  while  serving  In  the  Armed  Forcei  of 
the  United  .Slates 


WETZPX  COUNT\'  HOSPITAL,  NEW 
MARTINSVILLE.  W  VA, 
The  bill  iH.R  1742 »  for  the  relief  of 
the  WeLztM  County  HospiUl.  New  M»r- 
tlnsvllle,  W.  Va,,  was  considered,  ordered 
to  a  third  reading,  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed. 
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HUGH  M.  BRADY 

^p  bUl  'H  R    32201   for  the  relief  of 

h  M  Bradv  was  considered,  ordered 

.third  readmn.  read  the  third  time, 


WITOLD  A.  LANOWSKI 

The  bill  'H.R    3757  >   for  the  relief  of 
',j    A     Lanowski    was    considered, 
Vdered  t^  a  third  reading,  read  the  third 
?aine.  and  pas.st^<l 


ROGER  A.  ROSS 

The  biU  (HJl.  8746)  for  the  relief  of 
Etoger  A.  Ross  was  considered,  ordered 
to  a  third  reading,  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed. 

CWO  STANLEY  L.   HARNEY 

The  bill  (H.R.  9199)  for  the  relief  of 
CWO  Stanley  L.  Harney  was  considered, 
ordered  to  a  third  reading,  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed. 


4NTH0NY  F  BERNARDO  AND  AM- 
BROSE  A.  CERRITO 
The  bill  'HR  4501*  for  the  relief  of 
Anthony  F.  IkM-nardo  and  Ambrose  A. 
rernto  was  con.sidered.  ordered  to  a  third 
.,^ding.  read  the  third  time,  and  passed. 

NORMAN   R    THARP 

The  bill  HR  5814'  for  the  relief  of 
Sotmaii  R  Tharp  was  considered,  or- 
der«l  to  a  third  reading,  read  the  third 
ame.andpiussed,  | 

JASPER   E.   TATE 

The  bill  HR,  6442)  for  the  relief  of 
Jasper  E  Tale  was  considered,  ordered  to 
» third  readme',  read  the  third  time,  and 
p&ssed.  

MALONEY  BROS.  NURSERY  CO..  INC. 

The  bill  (HR.  6882)  for  the  relief  of 
±e  Maloney  Bros.  Nursery  Co..  Inc., 
was  considered,  ordered  to  a  third  read- 
's^.  read  the  third  time,  and  passed. 


RELIEF  OF  CERTAIN  OFFICERS  AND 
EMPLOYEES  OF  U.S.  PUBLIC 
HEALTH  SERVICE 

The  bill  HR.  7346'  for  the  relief  of 
certain  officers  and  employees  of  the  UJ3. 
Public  Health  Service  was  considered, 
ardered  to  a  third  reading,  read  the  third 
Ume.  and  pas.sed. 


Jiffi  AND  MRS    BLANTON  DARBRO 

The  bill  HR  8184)  for  the  relief  of 
Mr.  and  Mrs  Blanton  Darbro  was  con- 
sidered, ordered  to  a  third  reading,  read 
the  third  time,  and  passed. 


from  him  on  account  of  any  amounts  er- 
roneously paid  to  him  as  described  In  the  first 
section  of  this  Act. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed. 


MA  J    KEITH  K.  LUND 
The  bill  'HR.  8415 >   for  the  relief  of 
MaJ  Keith  K   Lund  was  considered,  or- 
dered to  a  third  reading,  read  the  third 

'Jme,  and  pa.s.>;ed.  , 


DONALD   J.   KENT 

The  bill  (H.R.  9280)  for  the  relief  of 
Donald  J.  Kent  was  considered,  ordered 
to  a  third  reading,  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed. 


JOHN  A.  PERALTA 

The  bill  (HR.  9615)  for  the  relief  of 
John  A.  Peralta  was  considered,  ordered 
to  a  third  reading,  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed. 


GEORGETTE  D.  CASKIE 

The  bill  (HR.  8479)  for  the  relief  of 
Qeorgette  D  Caskie  was  considered,  or- 
dered to  a  third  reading,  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed. 


EUGENE  R.  WOOSTER.  JR. 

The  bUl  (HR.  8709)  for  the  relief  of 
ftuene  R.  Wooster.  Jr.,  was  considered, 
ortered  to  a  third  reading,  read  the 
'iiird  time,  and  passed. 


BILL  PASSED  OVER 
The  bill  (S.  1666)  to  amend  section 
3  of  the  Administrative  Procedure  Act, 
chapter  324,  of  the  act  of  June  11,  1946 
(60  Stat.  238).  to  clarify  and  protect 
the  right  of  the  public  to  information, 
and  for  other  purposes,  was  announced 
as  next  in  order. 
Mr.     MANSFIELD.    Mr.     President, 

over. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.     The  bill 
will  be  passed  over. 


ANNE  S.  HENKEL 

The  bin  (H.R.  9764)  for  the  relief  of 
Anne  S.  Henkel  was  considered,  ordered 
to  a  third  reading,  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed. 

JOE  C.  ODEN 

The  bill  (H.R,  10066)  for  the  relief  of 
Joe  C.  Oden  was  considered,  ordered  to 
a  third  reading,  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed. 

RELIEF  OF  CERTAIN  EMPLOYEES  OF 
THE  ALASKA  RAILROAD 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  (S.  1640)  for  the  relief  of  certain 
employees  of  the  Alaska  Railroad  which 
had  been  reported  from  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary  with  an  amendment 
on  page  1.  line  4,  after  the  word  "Rail- 
road." to  Insert  "who  are  members  of 
Lodge  No.  1735  of  the  International  As- 
sociation of  Machinists":  so  as  to  make 
the  bill  read : 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  em- 
ployees and  former  employees  of  the  Alaska 
RaUroad  who  are  members  of  Lodge  No. 
1735  of  the  International  Association  of  Ma- 
chinistB  are  hereby  relieved  of  all  liability  to 
refund  to  the  United  States  all  amounts 
erroneously  paid  to  them  without  competent 
administrative  authority  as  retroactive  wage 
Increases  for  the  period  October  9,  1962, 
through  January  9,  1963,  such  amounts  hav- 
ing been  paid  without  fault  on  the  part  of 
such  employees.  In  the  audit  and  settle- 
ment of  the  accounts  of  any  certifying  or 
disbursing  officer  of  the  United  States  full 
credit  shall  be  given  for  any  amounts  for 
which  UabUlty  is  relieved  by  this  Act. 

Sec.  2.  Upon  application  filed  with  jthe 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  within  one  year 
after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act  by 
any  employee  or  former  employee  of  the 
Alaska  Railroad,  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior is  authorized  and  directed  to  pay,  out 
of  any  money  available  for  the  payment  of 
wages  to  employees  of  the  Alaska  Railroad, 
to  any  such  employee  or  former  employee, 
the  simiof  any  amounts  received  or  withheld 


PRINTING  AS  SENATE  DOCUMENT 
OF  REPORT  OF  MEETING  OF 
AMERICAN  INSTRUCTORS  OF  THE 
DEAF 

The  concurrent  resolution  (S.  Con.  Res. 
78)  authorizing  the  printing  of  the  re- 
port of  the  meeting  of  the  American  In- 
structors of  the  Deaf  as  a  Senate  docu- 
ment, and  providing  for  additional 
copies  was  considered  and  agreed  to,  as 
follows : 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  (the  House  of 
Representatives  concurring).  That  the  report 
of  the  proceedings  of  the  International  Con- 
gress on  Education  of  the  Deaf,  and  of  the 
forty-first  meeting  of  the  Convention  of 
American  Instructors  of  the  Deaf,  held  In 
Washington,  District  of  Columbia,  in  June 
1963,  be  printed  with  Illustrations  as  a  Sen- 
ate document;  and  that  five  thousand  ad- 
ditional copies  be  printed  for  the  use  of  the 
Joint  Committee  on  Printing. 


PRINTING  OF  ADDITIONAL  COPIES 
OF  "CATALOG  OF  FEDERAL  AIDS 
TO  STATES  AND  LOCAL  GOVERN- 
MENTS'' 

The  concurrent  resolution  (S.  Con. 
Res.  87)  to  print  additional  copies  of  a 
committee  print  of  the  Committee  on 
Grovemment  Operations  entitled  "Cata- 
log of  Federal  Aids  to  States  and  Local 
Governments"  was  considered  and 
agreed  to,  as  follows : 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  (the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives concurring) ,  That  there  be 
printed  for  the  use  of  the  Senate  Committee 
on  Government  Operations  thirty-five 
thousand  additional  copies  of  Its  committee 
print  of  the  Eighty-eighth  Congress,  second 
session,  entitled  "Catalog  of  Federal  Aids  to 
State  and  Local  Governments",  a  study  pre- 
pared by  the  Legislative  Reference  Service 
of  the  Library  of  Congress  for  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Intergovernmental  Relations. 


PRINTING  OF  ADDITIONAL  COPIES 
OF  "A  REPORT  OP  A  STUDY  OF 
U.S.  FOREIGN  AID  IN  10  MIDDLE 
EASTERN  AND  AFRICAN  COUN- 
TRIES" 

The  concurrent  resolution  (S.  Con. 
Res.  88)  authorizing  the  printing  of 
additional  copies  of  the  committee  print 
entitled  "A  Report  of  a  Study  of  US. 
Foreign  Aid  In  10  Middle  Eastern  and 
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African  Countries"  was  considered  and  "^JV"^^ 
agreed  to,  as  follows; 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  [the  Hou<e  of  Rep- 
resentatives concurring) .  That  there  be 
printed  for  the  use  of  the  Semite  Committee 
on  Govemment  Oper.Ulons  two  thousivnd 
additional  copies  or  its  committee  print  of 
the  Eighty-eighth  Congress,  first  sesslDn.  en- 
titled "A  Report  cf  .i  Study  .>f  United  States 
Foreign  Aid  In  Ten  Middle  Eastern  and 
African  Countries  "  a  study  nude  by  Sena- 
tor Ernest  Oruemng  for  the  Subcommittee 
on  Reorganization  and  International  Orga- 
nizations. 


CONCRESSION AI.   KK OKI)  —  M  NATE  July  g^ 

and  Public  Welfare  was  considered  am 
agreed  to.  as  follows:  '^ 

Resolved.  That  there  be  printed  fo,  th. 
use  of  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  PubMr 
Welfare  four  thousand  additional  copie.^ 
Ita  committee  print  of  the  Bghly-eiiho, 
Congress  entitled  "Toward  FMll  Employmwi' 
Prop<.sa;s  for  a  Comprehen.sive  Emploment 
and  Manpower  Policy  In  the  United  Sutw" 
a  report  together  with  minority  and  indirvi 
u.a  views  prepared  by  the  Subcummittw  on 
Employment  and  Manpower 


PRINTINO  OF  ADDITIONAL  COPIES 
OP  VOLUMES  1  AND  2  OF  SE- 
LECTED READINGS  IN  EMPLOY- 
MENT AND  MANPOWER.  OF  A 
COMMITTEE   PRINT  SERIES 

The  concurrent  resolution  '  S  Con 
Res.  90 >  to  print  additional  copies  of 
volumes  1  and  2  of  selected  readings  in 
employment  and  manpower,  of  a  com- 
mittee print  series  was  considered  and 
agreed  to.  as  follows ; 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  i  the  Houxe  of  Rep- 
resentatives concurring)  ,  That  there  be 
printed  for  the  use  of  the  Senate  Committee 
on  Labor  and  P\ibllc  Welfare  one  thousand 
additional  copies  each  of  volume  1.  entitled 
"Exploring  the  Dimensions  of  the  Manpower 
Revolution",  and  volume  2.  entitled  "Con- 
vertlbUlty  of  Spare  and  Defense  Re>.ources  to 
Civilian  Needs  A  Search  for  New  Empliiy- 
ment  Potentials",  of  its  commit':*>e-prlnt 
series  of  the  Eighty-eighth  Congress  of  se- 
lected readings  m  employment  and  man- 
power, compiled  for  the  use  of  its  Subcom- 
mittee on  Employment  and  Manpower 


PRINTING  OF  SENATE  DOCUMENT 
OP  COMPILATION  ENTITLED  'THE 
WAR  ON  POVERTY'.  THE  ECO- 
NOMIC OPPORTUNITY  ACT  OF 
1964" 

The  resolution  'S.  Res.  322'  authoriz- 
ing the  printing  a.s  a  Senate  document  of 
the  compilation  entitled  'The  War  on 
Poverty,  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act 
of  1964"  was  considered  and  agreed  to. 
as  follows: 

Resolved.  That  there  be  printed  as  a  Sen- 
ate document  the  rrmmlttee  print  entitled 
"The  War  on  Poverty  the  Economic  Oppor- 
tunity Act  of  1964.  a  Compilation  of  Materi- 
als Relevant  to  S  2642",  of  the  Eighty- 
eighth  Congress,  second  session:  and  that 
there  be  printed  nine  thousand  additional 
copies  of  such  document  for  the  use  of  the 
Committee  on  Labor  .ir.d  Public  Welfare 


PRINTING     AS-    A     SENATE     DOCU- 
MENT OP  REMARKS  OF  FORMER 
PRESIDENT    HARRY     S      TRUMAN 
TO  THE  US    SENATE 
The  resolution   'S.  Res.  329'    author- 
izing  the   printint;   as   a   Senate   docu- 
ment of  the  remarks  of  former  Presi- 
dent Harry  S.  Truman  to  the  US   Sen- 
ate on  May  8,  1964,  being  the  first  in- 
stance   of    the    operation    of    a    recent 
amendment    to    rule    XIX    authorizing 
former  Presidents  to  address  the  Senate 
was  considered  and  agreed  to.  as  follows 
Resolved,  That  there  be  printed  as  a  docu- 
ment that  portion  of  the  proceedings  of  the 
United  Stotea  Senate  of  May  8.   1964,  which 
Includes    the    remarks    of    former    President 


Truman  and  the  responses  by 
Members  of  the  Senate  thereto,  together  with 
an  appropriate  prefatory  statement 

Sec  2  There  shall  be  printed,  within  the 
statutory  limitation,  such  quantity  of  addi- 
tional copies  of  said  document  for  the  vi*e  of 
the  Senate  as  may  be  determined  by  the 
Comnalttee  on  Rules  and   Admlnlsuatlon. 


ADDITIONAL  FUNDS  FOR  ITIE  COM- 
MITIEE    ON    LABOR    AND    PUBLIC 

WELFARE 


The  resolution  'S  Res  334)  providing 
udditior.al  fund.s  for  the  Committre  on 
Labtjr  and  Public  Welfare  was  considered 
and  agreed  to.  as  follows: 

Resolved.  That  the  Committee  on  Labor 
and  Public  Welfare  Is  hereby  authorized  to 
expend < from  the  contingent  fund  of  the 
Sen.ite.  during  the  Eighty-eighth  Congress 
$5,000  In  addition  to  the  amount,  and  for  the 
same  purpose,  apeclfied  In  section  134(a)  of 
the  Legislative  Reorganization  Act  approved 
August  2.  1946 


PRINTING  OF  WORLD  COMMU- 
NISM—A SELECTED  ANNOTATED 
BIBLIOGRAPHY  • 

The  resolution  -S  Res  336'  to  print 
an  addendum  a.s  part  2  of  Senate  I>)cu- 
ment  69.  88th  Congress  on  "World 
Communi.sni — A  Selected  Annotated 
Bibliography  was  con.siderfd  and  amt't'd 
to,  as  follows. 

Resolved.  That  there  be  printed  as  part  2 
of  Senate  Document  Numbered  69.  H8th  Con- 
gress, entitled,  "World  Communism  A  Se- 
lected Annotated  Bibliography,"  an  adden- 
dum to  that  document  prep.ired  by  the 
Legislative  Reference  Service.  Library  of  Con- 
gress, at  the  request  of  the  Internal  Sev-urlty 
Subcommittee  of  the  Senate  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary,  and  that  there  be  printed  five 
thousand  three  hundred  additional  copies  of 
part  2  of  such  document  for  the  use  of  that 
committee. 


COMMONWEALTH  PARLIAMENTARY 
ASSOCIATION   IN  JAMAICA 

The  resolution  'S.  Res  339)  author- 
izing the  sending  of  observers  from  tiie 
United  States  to  the  next  general  meet- 
ing of  tht'  Commonwealth  Parliamentary 
Association  m  Jamaica,  was  considered, 
and  agreed  to.  as  follows: 

RexoUed.  That  the  President  pro  tempore 
of  the  Senate  is  authorized  to  appoint  four 
Members  of  the  Senate  as  a  delegation  to 
attend  the  next  ger.er.il  meeting  of  the  Com- 
monwealth Parliamentary  Association,  to  be 
held  In  Kingston.  Jamaica,  at  the  ln\ltatlon 
of  the  Jamaica  branch  of  the  association, 
and  to  designate  the  chairman  of  said 
delegation. 

Sec  2  The  expen.ses  (jf  the  delegation.  In- 
cluding statf  members  design. itt-d  by  the 
chairm.m  to  assist  said  delegation,  shall  not 
exceed  $10  00<i  and  shall  be  paid  from  the  con- 
tingent fund  of  the  Senate  upon  vouchers 
approved  by  the  chairman 


PRINTING  OP  ADDITIONAL  COPIES 
OF  COMMITTEE  PRINT  ON  EM- 
PIX)YMENT  AND  MANPOWER  POL- 
ICY 

The  resolution  'S.  Res.  340  >  to  print 
additional  copies  of  a  committee  print 
on  employment  and  manpower  jwlicy 
prepared    by    the   Committee   on   Labor 


PRINTING  OF  ADDITIONAL  COPIES 
OF  HEARINGS  ON  INTERAGENa 
COORDINATION  IN  ENVIRON. 
MENTAL  HAZARDS 

Th^Cenate  proceeded  to  consider  iht 
concim-ent  resolution  (S.  Con.  Res.  83 1 
to  authorize  the  printing  of  additional 
copies  of  tiie  heanims  on  interagency 
coordination  in  environnu'iital  hazards 
'pesticides',  part  I  lincludtng  exhlbitii 
which  had  been  reported  from  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules  and  Administration  with 
an  amendment  m  line  3,  after  the  word 
"Operations."  to  strike  out  "two"  and 
insert  "three";  so  as  to  maiie  the  concur. 
rent  resolution  read; 

ResoUed  by  the  Senate  ( the  House  of  Reji- 
reaentatnes  concurring) .  That  there  be 
printed  for  the  use  of  the  Commlttet  on' 
Clovernment  Operations  three  thousand  ad- 
ditlonal  copies  of  Its  hearings  on  Interagency 
coordination  in  envlronment.il  hazardji 
I  pesticides  I .   part   I    (Including  exhibiUi 

The   amendment   wius  agreed  to. 
Tiie       coneunent       resolution, 
ameiided,  was  auretxl  to. 


u 


PRIN'HNG  AS  SENATE  DOCUMENT 
OF  REPORT  EN'n'n^:D  "MINERAL 
AND  WA  lER  RESOURCES  IN  NE- 
VADA" 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
resolution  'S  Res.  335'  to  print  as  a 
Senate  document,  with  additional  copio, 
a  report  entitled  "Mineral  and  Water 
Resources  in  Nevada"  which  had  been 
reported  from  the  Committee  on  Rula 
and  Administration,  with  amendments, 
in  line  4.  after  the  word  '"printed",  to  in- 
sert ""with  illustrations",  and  in  line  5, 
after  the  word  'printed",  to  striite  out 
"five  thousand"  and  insert  "three  thou- 
sand three  hundred";  so  as  to  make  the 
resolution  read: 

Resolved.  That  the  re|K>rt  entitled  "Min- 
eral and  W.iter  Rtv-ources  In  Nevada",  pre- 
p.ired by  the  United  States  Geologlol 
survey  and  the  Nevada  Bureau  of  Mlna. 
shall  be  printed  with  illustrations  as  a  Sen- 
ate document  There  shall  be  printed  ihm 
thousand  three  Hundred  additional  coplai 
of  such  Senate  document,  which  shall  be  Icr 
the  use  of  the  Members  of  the  Senate  from 
the  State  of  Nevada. 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 
The     resolution,     as     amended,    was 
agreed  to. 


RESERVATION  OF  CERTAIN  AREA  IN 
CANAL  ZONE 
The  bill  (S.  808)  to  amend  the  act  en- 
titled "An  act  to  authorize  the  settW 
aside  of  an  area  within  the  Canal  Zonew 
preserve  and  conserve  Its  natural  W- 


^  for  scientific  study,  for  providing 
Snaintaining  facilities  for  such  study. 
•^  brother  purposes."  approved  July  2. 
S)  was  considered,  ordered  to  be  en- 
!!!«pd  for  a  third  reading,  read  the 
^me.  and  passed,  as  follows: 

B,  ,f  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
.lentatnes  of  the  United  States  of 
"f^  in  Congre.fs  assembled.  That  section 
fTThe  Act  entitled  "An  Act  to  authorize 
'h.  JttlnK  "sKlc  of  an  area  within  the  Canal 
,  nfto  preserve  and  conserve  Its  natural 
r°'  es  for  sclentinc    study,   for   providing 

rf  malntalnlr.i:  facilities  for  such  study, 
^d  for  other  purposes",  approved  July  2. 
^  ,54  Stat  724.  725 ) .  Is  amended  by  strlk- 
nVout  "not  to  exceed  $10,000  for  expenses 
Pessary  In""  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
^following;  ""such  sums  as  are  necessary 

far".  ^_^_^^_^^_ 

i^MENT)MENT  TO  PUBLIC  LAW  722— 
NATIONAL  AIR  MUSEUM 
The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  S.  2602'  to  amend  Public  Law  722 
of  the  79th  Con^ness  and  Public  Law  85- 
935  relating  to  the  National  Air  Museum 
which  had  been  reported  from  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules  and  Administration, 
with  amendments,  on  page  1.  line  8.  after 
■  60  Stat.",  to  strike  out  ""977"  and  insert 
•997"  on  paue  2.  line  7.  after  the  word 
•designee"',  to  insert  "the  Commandant 
of  the  Marine  Corps,  or  his  designee,  the 
Commandant  of  the  Coast  Guard,  or  his 
desiiinee.':  in  line  13,  after  the  word 
■and",  to  stiike  out  "two"  and  insert 
■three';  at  the  top  of  page  3.  to  strike 

out: 

(2)  deleting    "1923"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "1949"  so  as  to  rend  as  follows: 

And.  in  lieu  thereof,  to  Insert: 
2'  deleting    "and    salary"    and    "or    the 

Cassincation  Act  of    1923.   as   amended"  so 

u  to  read   us   follows: 

In  line  8.  after  the  word  "appoint- 
ment", to  strike  out  "and  salary";  in  line 
9.  after  the  word  ""service",  to  strike  out 
"iaws  or  the  Classification  Act  of  1949, 
as  amended"  and  insert  "laws";  at  the 
t)ecinning  of  line  23,  to  strike  out  "flight:" 
and  insert  "flight;";  on  page  4,  line  7, 
after  the  word  "is",  to  strike  out 
"amended  by  inserting  'and  space'  im- 
mediately after  "national  air"  and  be- 
fore mu.'^eum'  wherever  'national  air 
museum"  appears  In  the  said  section,  so 
as  to  read  as  follows;"  and  insert  "re- 
pealed"; at  the  beginning  of  line  11,  to 
strike  out : 

Sir  3  The  Secretary  of  the  Smithsonian 
Institution  with  the  advice  of  the  advisory 
board  is  hereby  directed  to  investigate  and 
sun-ey  suitable  lands  and  buildings  for  selec- 
tion as  a  sue  for  said  national  air  and  space 
museum  and  to  make  recooimendatlons  to 
Congress  for  the  acquisition  of  suitable  lands 
and  buildings  for  said  national  air  and  space 
museum 

In  line  20.  after  the  word  "thereof", 
to  strike  out  "five"  and  insert  "six";  In 
line  22.  after  the  word  "and",  to  strike 
out  "five"  and  insert  "six";  on  page  5, 
line  4.  after  the  word  "its",  to  strike  out 

operation"'  and  irvsert  "operations"; 
after  line  9,  to  Insert; 

11  ln.<!ertlng    "and  Independent  agencies" 
^t«r  "departments'"; 

At  the  beginning  of  line  12,  to  strike 
wt  "(ir-  and  insert  "(2)";  at  the  be- 
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girming  of  line  14,  to  strike  out  "(2)" 
and  insert  "(3)";  in  line  15,  after  the 
word  "after",  to  strike  out  "aircraft;" 
and  insert  "aircraft,";  at  the  beginning 
of  line  17.  to  strike  out  "(3>"  and  in- 
sert "(4)";  at  the  beginning  of  line  19, 
to  strike  out  "(4)"  and  insert  "(5)"; 
in  line  22,  after  the  word  "departments", 
to  irisert  "and  independent  agencies"; 
on  page  6,  line  2,  after  the  word  "ex- 
hibition", to  strike  out  "historical"  and 
insert  "historical,";  in  line  22.  after  the 
word  "the",  where  it  appears  the  second 
time,  to  strike  out  "purpose"  and  insert 
"purposes";  on  page  7.  after  line  2.  to 
insert: 

Sec.  11.  Payments  of  compensation  hereto- 
fore made  to  the  head  of  the  National  Air 
Musevun  at  rates  fixed  by  the  Secretary  of 
the  Smithsonian  Institution  without  re- 
gard to  the  Classification  Act  of  1949.  as 
amended,  are  hereby  ratified  and  affirmed. 

At  the  beginning  of  line  9.  to  change 
the  section  number  from  "11"  to  "12"; 
on  page  8,  at  the  beginning  of  line  4.  to 
change  the  section  number  from  "12"  to 
"13";  at  the  beginning  of  line  13.  to  in- 
sert "Sec.  4.";  and  in  line  14.  after  the 
word  "appropriated",  to  insert  "to  the 
Regents  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution"; 
so  as  to  make  the  bill  read : 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  "the  National  Air 
Museum  Amendments  Act  of  1964." 

PART    I AMENDMENTS    TO    PUBLIC    LAW     722     OF 

THE    SEVENTY-NINTH    CONGRESS 

Sec.  2.  Section  1(a)  of  Public  Law  722  of 
the  Seventy-ninth  Congress  (60  Stat.  997)  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(a)  There  Is  hereby  established  under  the 
Smithsonian  Institution  a  bureau  to  be 
known  as  a  national  air  and  space  museum, 
which  shall  be  administered  by  the  Smith- 
sonian Institution  with  the  advice  of  a  board 
to  be  composed  of  the  Chief  of  Staff  of  the 
Air  Force,  or  his  designee,  the  Chief  of  Naval 
Operations,  or  his  designee,  the  Chief  of  Staff 
of  the  Army,  or  his  designee,  the  Com- 
mandant of  the  Marine  Corps,  or  his  designee. 
the  Commandant  of  the  Coast  Guard,  or  his 
designee,  the  Administrator  of  the  National 
Aeronautics  and  Space  Administration,  or  his 
designee,  the  Administrator  of  the  Federal 
Aviation  Agency,  or  his  designee,  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Smithsonian  Institution,  and 
three  citizens  of  the  United  States  appointed 
by  the  President  from  civilian  life  who  shall 
serve  at  the  pleasure  of  the  President.  The 
members  of  the  board  shall  serve  as  such 
members  without  compensation  but  shall 
be  reimbursed  for  travel,  subsistence,  and 
other  necessary  expenses  Incurred  by  them 
In  the  performance  of  their  duties  as  mem- 
bers of  the  board." 

Sec.  3.  The  first  sentence  of  section  1(b) 
of  Public  Law  722  of  the  Seventy-ninth  Con- 
gress la  amended  by : 

(1)  inserting  "and  space"  Immediately 
following  "national  air"  and  before  "mu- 
seum"; and 

(2)  deleting  "and  salary"  and  "or  the 
Classification  Act  of  1923.  as  amended"  so 
as  to  read  as  follows : 

"(b)  The  Secretary  of  the  Smithsonian  In- 
stitution with  the  advice  of  the  board  may 
appoint  and  fix  the  compensation  and  duties 
of  the  head  of  a  national  air  and  space  mu- 
seum whose  appointment  shall  not  be  subject 
to  the  civil  service  laws." 

Sec.  4.  Section  2  of  Public  Law  722  of  the 
Seventy-ninth  Congress  Is  amended  by: 

(1)  inserting  "and  space"  Immediately 
after  "national  air"  and  before  "museum"; 


(2)  inserting  "and  space  flight"  immedi- 
ately after  "aviation"  wherever  "aviation"  ap- 
pears In  said  section;  and 

(3)  inserting  "and  space  flight"  Immedl-^ 
ately    following    "aeronautical"    and    before 
"equipment" 
so  as  to  read  as  follows : 

"Sec  2.  Said  national  air  and  space  mu- 
seum shall  memorialize  the  national  develop- 
ment of  aviation  and  space  flight;  collect, 
preserve,  and  display  aeronautical  and  space 
flight  equipment  of  historical  interest  and 
significance;  serve  as  a  repository  for  scien- 
tific equipment  and  data  perUlnlng  to  the 
development  of  aviation  and  space  flight;  and 
provide  educational  material  for  the  his- 
torical study  of  aviation  and  space  flight." 

Sec.  5.  Section  3  of  Public  Law  722  of  the 
Seventy-ninth  Congress  is  repealed. 

Sec  6.  The  second  sentence  of  section 
4(a)  of  Public  Law  722  of  the  Seventy-ninth 
Congress  is  amended  by  deleting  "three"  and 
Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "six"  so  as  to  read 
as  follows:  "The  board  may  function  not- 
withstanding vacancies  and  six  members  of 
the  board  shall  constitute  a  quorum  for  the 
transaction  of  business." 

Sec  7.  Section  4(b)  of  Public  Law  722  of 
the  Seventy-ninth  Congress  Is  amended  by 
inserting  "and  space"  Immediately  after  "na- 
tional air"  and  before  "'mtiseum"  so  as  to 
read  as  follows: 

"(b)  The  Smithsonian  Institution  shall  In- 
clude in  its  annual  report  of  its  operations  to 
Congress  a  statement  of  the  operations  of 
said  national  air  and  space  museum,  includ- 
ing all  public  and  private  moneys  received 
and  disbursed." 

Sec.  8.  Section  5(a)  of  Public  Law  722  of 
the  Seventy-nine  Congress  is  amended  by: 

(1)  inserting  "and  independent  agencies" 
after  "departments"; 

(2)  Inserting  "and  space"  immediately 
after  "national  air"  and  before  "museum"; 

(3)  inserting  "spacecraft"  and  a  comma 
immediately  after  "aircraft,"  and  before  "air- 
craft parts"; 

(4)  inserting  "and  spacecraft"  Immedi- 
ately after  '"aircraft"  in  the  phrase  "aircraft 
parts";  and 

(5)  Inserting  "and  space  flight"  immedi- 
ately after  "aeronautical"  and  before  "equip- 
ment". 


so  as  to  read  as  follows : 

"Sec.  5.  (a)  The  heads  of  executive  depart- 
ments and  Independent  agencies  of  the  Gov- 
ernment are  authorized  to  transfer  or  loan  to 
said  national  air  and  space  musetmi  without 
charge  therefor  aircraft,  spacecraft,  aircraft 
and  spacecraft  parts,  instruments,  engines, 
or  other  aeronautical  and  space  flight  equip- 
ment or  records  for  exhibition,  historical,  or 
educational  purposes." 

Sec.  9.  Section  5(b)  of  Public  Law  722  of 
the  Seventy-ninth  Congress  is  amended  by 
inserting  "and  si>ace"  Immediately  after  "na- 
tional air"  and  before  "museimi"  so  as  to  read 
as  follows: 

"(b)  Th^Secretary  of  the  Smithsonian  In- 
stitution, with  the  advice  of  the  Commission 
of  Fine  Arts.  Is  authorized  ( 1 )  to  accept  as  a 
gift  to  the  Smithsonian  Institution  from 
George  H.  Stephenson,  of  Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania,  a  statue  of  Brigadier  General 
William  L.  Mitchell  of  such  character  as  may 
be  deemed  appropriate,  and  (2)  without  ex- 
pense to  the  United  States,  to  cause  such 
statue  to  be  erected  at  a  suitable  location  on 
the  grounds  of  the  national  air  and  space 
museum." 

Sec.  10.  Section  6  of  the  Public  Law  722  of 
the  Seventy-ninth  Congress  Is  amended  by 
Inserting  "and  space"  Immediately  after  "na- 
tional air"  and  before  "musetmi"  so  as  to 
read  as  follows: 

"Sec.  6.  There  is  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  the  sum  of  $50,000  for  the  pur- 
poses of  this  Act  and  there  are  hereby  author- 
ized to  be  appropriated  annually  hereafter 
such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  to  maintain 
and  administer  said  national  air  and  space 
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tnuseum    Including    salaries    and    all    other 
necessary  expenses." 

Sec.  11.  P.ayments  of  compensation  hereto- 
fore made  to  the  head  of  the  National  Air 
Museum  at  rates  fixed  by  the  Secretary  of 
the  Smlthsoni.-tn  In3titut:.<ii  without  regard 
to  the  Claaslflcatl on  Art  '>f  1949.  a»  amended, 
are  hereby  ratified  and  affirmed 

PART    n AMENDMENTS    TO    Pl'Bt-IC    LAW    85    935 

Sec.  12.  Section  1  of  Public  l^tw  85  935  72 
Stat.  1794)  Is  amended  by 

(1)  deleting  "for  the  construction  of"  and 
Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  ,  and  to  construct"; 
and  f' 

(2)  Inserting  "and  Space"  immediately  fol- 
lowing "National  K\r"  and  before  '  Mu.seum" 

so  as  to  read  as  follows 

"That  the  Regent.s  of  the  Snuths«)nlan  In- 
stitution are  hereby  authorised  and  direi.te<l 
to  prepare  plans,  including  drawings  and 
speciflcatlons,  and  to  corxstruct  a  suitable 
building  for  a  National  Air  and  Space  Mu- 
seum (with  requisite  equipment,  approaches. 
architectural  land-^-ape  treatment  rrf  the 
grounds,  and  connection^  with  public  utili- 
ties and  the  Peder.xl  heating  sy.stem)  for  the 
use  of  the  SmlthiionMn  In.stliutlon.  to  be  lo- 
cated on  that  p.irt  of  reservation  which  is 
bounded  by  Fourth  street  Southwest  on  the 
east.  Seventh  Street  .Southwest  on  the  west. 
Independence  Avenue  i>n  the  south,  and  Jef- 
ferson Drive  on  the  north,  title  to  which  is 
In  the  United  States  " 

Sec.  13.  Section  4  of  the  Public  Law  3>  935 
is  amended  by 

(1)  deleting  "shall"  and  Inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  "may":  and 

(2)  by  adding  the  following  sentence  at 
the  end  of  the  section  "When  3«t  specified  In 
the  pertient  appropriation  .\ct,  amounts  ap- 
propriated under  this  authorization  are 
available  without  fiscal  year  limitation  ' 

so  as  to  read  as  fc>lk>wR 

"Sec.  4.  That  there  are  hereby  authorl/e<l 
to  be  appropriated  to  the  Regents  of  the 
Smlfchsonlan  In.stitutlun  such  sums  tus  may 
be  necessary  to  ci\rry  out  the  provisions  >f 
this  Act:  Provided  That  appri>prlatl<>ns  fur 
this  purpose,  except  such  part  as  may  be 
necessary  for  the  Incldenu^l  expenses  of  the 
Regents  of  the  Sm!th.'?onian  lostltutlon  In 
connection  with  *his  pr  >jecv  m  iv  be  trans- 
ferred to  the  Cleneral  Services  Administra- 
tion for  the  performance  of  the  work  When 
so  specified  In  the  pertineru  appropriation 
Act.  amounts  appropriated  under  this  au- 
thorization are  available  without  fiscal  year 
limitation."  \ 

The  amendment.^  were  cosreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossod 
for  a  third  reading.  wa.s  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed. 
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museum  structures  of  comparable!^* 
size,  and  purpose      In  the  study  ipedji 


POLICINO  OP  BUILD  INOS  AND 
GROUNDS  OP  SMITHSONIAN  IN- 
STITUTION 

The  bill  'H.R.  9036'  to  amend  the  act 
of  October  24,  1951,  relating'  to  the  po- 
licnig  of  the  build. ngs  and  grounds  of  the 
Smithsonian  Institution  was  considered. 
ordered  to  a  third  readme,  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed 

Mr.  PELL  sub.sequenlly  .said:  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, as  chairman  of  the  Subcommittee 
on  the  Smithsonian  In.st:tutiun,  I  wish  to 
express  my  pleasure  at  Senate  passatje 
today  of  three  bills  pertaining  to  the 
growth  and  development  of  the  Smith- 
sonian Institution 

They  are: 

S.  808.  Introduced  by  Senator  S.alton- 
STALL.  for  himself.  Senator  A.vderson.  and 
Senator  Pulbright,  all  of  whom  are  Re- 
gents of  the  Smithsonian.  This  bill 
would  remove  an  unrealistic  statutory 
limitation  of  $10,000  per  annum  on  the 


operation  of  the  Smithsonian's  Canal 
Zone  BioiotiicHi  Area,  located  on  Barro 
Colorado  Island,  in  Gatun  Lake  This 
area  is  the  only  bioloi^ical  research  area 
under  the  U  S  flag  m  the  Latin  American 
tropics  The  statutory  limitation  date.-^ 
back  to  the  enabling  iemslation  of  Julv 
2.  1940.  Funds  in  e.xce.ss  of  thr  limita- 
tion have  been  budgeted  aiid  appropriat- 
ed, Without  objection,  since  1951.  The 
legislation  is  a.nied  at  conei'ting  an  out- 
moded provision  and  at  avoiding  the 
possibility  of  tlie  raising  of  a  point  of 
order  on  this  item  in  the  Smith.son.an  ap- 
propriation bills  It  l.>,  m  e.-vsenec.  a 
technical  piece  of  legislation,  and  would 
simpiv  provide  "such  sums  as  are  neces- 
.sa:->"  for  the  Snuth.sonian  s  important 
research  activitie.-.  in  the  area 

HR  90::i6:  This  bill,  i)as.sed  by  the 
House  of  Representatives  on  Decem- 
ber 17.  1!)63,  would  redescribe  the  build- 
ings and  ii rounds  of  the  Smith.sonian  to 
include  those  acquired  since  cfiactmenl 
of  the  basic  law  of  1951  and  to  Include 
future  acquisitions  of  land  and  buildings 
The  bill  would  expre.ssiy  authorize  mem- 
bers of  the  .Smithsonian's  special  police 
force  to  be  armed,  a  provision  needed  for 
proper  policing  of  the  buiklini.;s  involved, 
and  it  would  authorize  these  policemen 
to  enforce,  concurrently  with  the  Na- 
tional Park  Service,  applicable  laws  and 
regulations,  includinK  traffic  control 

A  similar  bill.  S  809.  was  introduced 
by  Senator  Saltonstall.  for  hlm.self  and 
Senator  Anderson  and  Senator  Pil- 
BKiGHr  Howevt-r.  it  i.s  felt  that  the  lan- 
guage of  H  H  9036  conforms  more  r,\- 
actly  with  the  needs  of  both  the  Smith- 
sonian and  the  National  Park  Service  m 
technical  details  pertaining  to  the  regu- 
latory authority  involved.  Accordmgly, 
since  these  details  have  been  apiwoved 
by  the  Smith.sonian  and  the  National 
Park  Servict'  I  am  pleased  that  H  H  y()3>) 
was  pas.sed,  a.s  reported 

S  2602,  introduced  by  Senator  A.nder- 
soN.  for  himself  and  Senator  Sai.ton- 
STALi .  Tins  bill  would  change  the  name 
of  the  proposed  National  Air  Museum  to 
the  National  .Air  and  Space  .Museum  and 
would  provide  that  this  .^mith.sonlan  bu- 
reau .shall  have  the  same  functions  in 
regard  to  space  that  it  now  has,  under 
existing  law,  with  resptct  to  aviation. 
The  bill  would  al.so  authorize  construc- 
tion of  the  mu.seum  building  iLself 

The  bill  would  provide  for  the  con- 
struction of  "a  suitable  building"  for  the 
prupixsed  National  .Mr  and  Space  Mu- 
.seum. According  to  a  statement  from 
Dr.  S.  Dillon  Ripley.  Secretary  of  the 
Smiths<^)nlan 

The  'otal  .ipproprlation  which  would  be 
r»qiieste<l  rt.^  the  result  of  enactment  of  S 
2«M)2  I.s  $40  046  (XX) 

Tills  is  a  sizable  siun,  and  one  which 
has  cau.sed  me  concern.  I  believe  we 
must  be  particularly  careful  In  fulfilling 
our  deep  resp^nvsibilitles  in  respect  to 
costs  and  m  insuring  that  .such  costs  be 
analyzed  and  weighed,  no  matter  how- 
high  the  purpose  of  the  project  Involved 
may  be,  or  how  popular  its  aptn^al  For 
these  reasons,  I  dlre<ned  that  a  study  of 
the  costs  Involved  be  made:  and  this  is 
included  in  the  committee  report.  In 
brief.  I  believe  that  the  c<Tsts  of  the  pro- 
posed museum  fall  within  a  reasonably 


museum  structures  of  comparable  ■«»«. 
size,  and  purpose  In  the  study  n^ 
reference  is  made  to  the  recently  cot 


structed  Smithsonian  Museum  of  Hlrt»* 
and  Technology.  Research  <lS2 
that  thLs  building  was  perha^n^ 
comparable,  lor  cost  purposes  to^ 
proi:M>sed  National  Air  and  Space  lin! 
seum  In  this  resi)ect,  the  overaU  cui 
f(X)ta«e  cost.s  of  tiie  proposed  muaeim 
are  less  than  those  of  the  MuseuoS 
Hist')ry  and  Technology. 

Believing,  as  I  do.  that  the  coeta  for 
the  propA.sed  mu.si  um  are  not  outof  Unj 
I  carefully  considered  whether  this  m- 
seum  would  be  desirable,  and  whether  tt 
should  be  constructed  in  accordance  with 
the  plans  whicli  have  been  developed 

I  believe  these  are  the  detennlniiji 
factors : 

f^rst.  Tlie  history  of  this  legislation 
goes  back  some  18  years,  to  1946,  when 
the  concept  for  the  proposed  muaeuffi 
was  enacted  into  law.  Subsequently,  to 
1958.  the  .Mall  site  for  this  museum  and 
funds  for  appropriate  plans  were  au- 
thorized by  law  To  date,  a  total  of 
$1,875,000  has  been  approved  by  Con- 
gre.ss  for  planning  and  design:  and  theae 
plans  have,  in  turn,  been  approved  by  the 
CommLssion  of  Fine  .Arts  and  the  Na- 
tional Capital  Plannii\g  Commission.  In 
accord  with  required  procedures  Thus, 
this  legislatiijii  does  not  introduce  a  net 
concept:  Instead,  it  implements  one 
already  established 

S«>cond.  In  making  po.s.siblp.  for  the 
first  time,  historic  and  comprehensive 
exhibits  of  our  countrj's  pioneering 
undertakings  in  air  and  spare  and  Ln 
pie.senting  graphically  the  broad  engi- 
neering bases  for  air  and  space  explora- 
tion, the  projxvsed  mu.seum  would.  In  mj 
best  judgment,  afford  treat  educational 
opportunities,  especially  lor  our  Nation's 
youth.  Like  no  other  single  building,  tt 
would  help  instruct  and  inspire  the 
young  aeronautical  and  space  engineer- 
ing talents  we  need  t(xlay,  to  maintain 
our  paramount  position  in  these  moR 
important  fields.  It  would  give.  In  an 
exceptionally  visual  manner,  an  under- 
standing of  the  .science  and  technology 
of  air  and  space  flight,  from  the  original 
Kitttj  Hank  glider  of  the  Wright  broth- 
ers to  our  latest  achievements  in  outer 
space 

Third.  As  explained  by  Philip  S.  Hop- 
kins, Director  of  the  National  Air  Muse- 
um lis  now  coiLstituted,  the  proposed 
museum  uould  hou.se  the  world's  larg- 
est and  fine.st  Historical  Flmht  Research 
Center,  with  a  library,  reference  flies, 
films,  drawines.  and  photographs. 

PV)urth  As  conceived  by  the  archi- 
tects, the  museum's  interior  would  im- 
part a  .sense  of  spaciousness,  with  ei- 
hibits  o:i  various  unnulo.sed  levels,  so 
that  the  6.5  'famous  firsts"'  of  Alsht 
planned  for  inclusion,  could  be  seen  »t 
various  heights,  both  close  by  and  from 
a  distance  The  design  Ls  unique  In  this 
regard:  there  would  be  no  peering  uplnt^ 
the  rafters  of  a  room,  to  see  a  particular 
objwt  The  design  concepts  also  pro- 
vide for  a  flexibility  of  display  and  » 
rotation  of  exhibius,  .s<5  as  to  provide  for 
future  expansion  of  the  exhibits. 

Fifth.  Over  the  years,  there  have  been 
suggested  and  proposed  alternative  slttf 
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.  Himlay  of  our  historic  air  or  space 
'^l.hitT  I  have  studied  with  interest 
^  Iposals.  but  have  concluded  that 
^^u^^te  approved  by  Congress,  is 
ttlSJ^  ni«ki"«  the  exhibits  con- 
SlnuTavailable  to  the  greatest  num- 
'*^f\^itors  Twelve  million  annually 
^Lu  the  Smithsonian  buildings  on 
Mftll  The  Smithsonian  estimates 
St  5  million  would  visit  the  proposed 
StSm  >n  Its  first  year  after  comple- 
^„  That  number  now  visits  the 
SSthsonians  Museum  of  History  and 
SinSogv  Its  proximity  to  the  pro- 
!i?m2seum  would  seem  an  additional 
"l^rtant  factor— in  other  words,  a  mu- 
S  complex  appropriately  located  be- 
SSiThe  Capitol  and  the  Washington 
2^Sment.  with  the  buildings  within 
"Sting  distance  of  each  other,  once  the 
nsitor  has  arrived  on  the  Malh 

Sixth  This  brings  up  an  added  Im- 
norunt  point— namely,  that  the  pro- 
ilpd  mu.seum  would  have  beneath  it  an 
Sground  garage  for  1.400  cars.  Such 
.facility  would  alleviate  the  currently 
crowded  parking  conditions  on  the  Mall. 
would  open  up  the  avenues  within  its 
confines,  and  would  provide  miich 
needed  convenience  for  the  increasing 
numbers  of  visitors  who  In  the  future 
rll  be  coming  to  Washington. 

Seventh  Nationwide  interest  in  our 
pioneering  efforts  and  achievements  in 
the  fields  of  air  and  space  technology 
and  in  their  continuing  development  Is 
itTowine  and  is  of  deep  significance  to 
cnir  future  undertakings  in  these  areas. 
for  in  our  democracy  the  basic  interest  of 
our  people  is  reflected  in  the  programs 
we  can  plan  and  in  their  implementation. 
Such  con.structive  planning  for  the  fu- 
ture Is  greatly  enhanced  by  historic 
perspective  by  a  knowledge  and  under- 
standing of  what  went  before,  of  what 
pves  shape  and  meaning  to  today,  and 
of  what  will  shape  the  goals  of  tomorrow. 
Only  5  percent  of  the  Smithsonian's  air 
md  space  collections  is  now  visible  to  the 
public,  in  the  existing  small  hangar 
located  behind  the  old  Smithsonian 
building  Yet  this  small  hangar  was 
\Tsited  by  more  than  2.5  million  people. 
last  year  They  were  missing  95  percent 
of  what  they  could  .see  in  the  proposed 
museum  This  is  perhaps  the  most  co- 
itent  reason  of  all  for  its  construction. 

In  conclusion,  I  pay  tribute  to  the 
three  Senators  who  serve  as  Regents  of 
the  Smithsonian,  and  who  have  either 
sponsored  or  cosponsored  these  bills. 
Senators  Clinton  P.  Anderson,  J.  W. 
PiLBRicHT,  and  Leverett  Saltonstall 
are  to  be  congratulated  fdr  their  distln- 
sruished  leadership  in  enhancing  the  con- 
tnbution  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution 
to  the  Nation  and  in  giving  renewing 
meaning  to  it.s'  established  purpose  "for 
the  increase  and  diffusion  of  knowledge 
among  men  "  I  also  pay  tribute  to  Sen- 
ator Jennings  Randolph,  who  has  been 
a  pioneer  of  the  legi.slation  pertaining  to 
the  National  Air  and  Space  Museum. 
His  imagination  and  foresight  in  this  re- 
lord  bear  significantly  on  the  action  the 
Senate  has  taken. 


NATIONAL     TROPICAL     BOTANICAL 
GARDEN 
The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  <S   1991 '  to  charter  by  act  of  Con- 


gress the  National  Tropical  Botanical 
Garden  which  had  been  reported  from 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  with 
amendments,  on  page  5,  in  the  heading 
in  Une  21.  after  the  word  "Corporate", 
to  strike  out  "Activities"  and  insert 
"Activities;  Resident  Agent";  in  line  22. 
after  "Sic.  7.",  to  Insert  "(a)";  on  page 
6.  after  line  3.  to  strike  out  "Resident 
Agent";  at  the  beginning  of  line  5,  to 
strike  out  "Sec.  8."  and  insert  "(b)"; 
after  line  10.  to  insert: 

MUCBEISHIP;     VOTING    RIGHTS 

S»c.  8.  (a)  EligibiUty  for  membership  in 
the  corporation  and  the  rights  and  privileges 
of  members  shall,  except  as  provided  In  this 
Act,  be  determined  as  the  constitution  and 
bylaws  of  the  corporation  may  provide. 

(b)  Each  member  of  the  corporation, 
other  than  honorary  and  associate  members, 
BhaU  have  the  right  to  one  vote  on  each  mat- 
ter submitted  to  a  vote  at  all  meetings  of 
the  members  of  the  corporation. 

And  on  page  7.  after  line  1,  to  strike 
out: 

Sec.  10.  (a)  The  financial  transactions  and 
the  pertinent  books  and  records  of  the  corpo- 
ration shall  be  audited  annually  after  the 
close  of  the  fiscal  year,  as  established  by  the 
bylaws  of  the  corporation,  by  an  Independent 
certified  public  accountant  in  accordance 
with  the  principles  and  procedures  applicable 
to  commercial  corporate  transactions,  at  the 
expense  of  the  corporation.  The  audit  shall 
be  conducted  at  such  place  or  places  where 
the  accounts  of  the  corporation  are  normally 
kept.  All  boolts,  accounts,  financial  records, 
files  and  all  other  papers,  things,  or  property 
belonging  to  or  In  use  by  the  corporation 
and  necessary  to  facilitate  the  audit  shall  be 
made  avaUable  to  the  person  or  persons  con- 
ducting the  audit.  Full  facilities  for  veri- 
fying transactions,  with  the  balances  or  se- 
curities held  by  depositories,  fiscal  agents,  and 
custodians  shall  be  afforded  to  such  person 
or  persons. 

(b)  A  report  of  such  audit  shall  be  made 
by  the  corporation  to  the  Congress  not  later 
than  six  months  following  the  close  of  such 
fiscal  year  for  which  the  audit  is  made.  The 
report  shall  set  forth  the  scope  of  the  audit 
and  shall  include  verification  by  the  person 
or  persons  conducting  the  audit  of  state- 
ments of  (1)  assets  and  liabilities;  (2)  capi- 
tal and  surplus  or  deficit;  (3i  surplus  or  def- 
icit analysis:  (4)  income  and  expense:  and 
(5)  sources  and  application  of  funds.  Such 
report  shall  not  be  printed  as  a  public  docu- 
ment. 

And,  in  lieu  thereof,  to  insert : 
Sbc.  10.  (a)  The  accounts  of  the  corpora- 
tion shall  be  audited  annually  In  accordance 
with  generally  accepted  auditing  standards 
by  independent  certified  public  accountants 
or  independent  licensed  public  accountants, 
certified  or  licensed  by  a  regulatory  authority 
of  a  State  or  other  political  subdivision  of 
the  United  States,  The  audit  shall  be  con- 
ducted at  the  place  or  places  where  the  ac- 
counts of  the  corporation  are  normally  kept. 
All  books,  accounts,  financial  records,  re- 
ports, files,  and  all  other  papers,  things,  or 
property  belonging  to  or  In  use  by  the  cor- 
poration and  necessary  to  facilitate  the  audit 
shall  be  made  available  to  the  person  or 
persons  conducting  the  audit;  and  full  facil- 
ities for  verifying  transactions  with  the  bal- 
ances or  securities  held  by  depositories,  fiscal 
agents,  and  custodians  shall  be  afforded  to 
such  person  or  persons. 

(b)  A  report  of  such  audit  shall  be  made 
by  the  corporation  to  the  Congress  not  later 
than  six  months  following  the  close  of  the 
flsca'  year  for  which  the  audit  is  made.  The 
report  shall  set  forth  the  scope  of  the  audit 
and  include  such  statements,  together  with 
the  independent  auditor's  opinion  of  those 


statements,  as  are  necessary  to  present  fairly 
the  corporation's  assets  and  liabilities,  sur- 
plus or  deficit  with  an  analysis  of  the  changes 
therein  during  the  year,  supplemented  in 
reasonable  detail  by  a  statement  of  the  cor- 
poration's Income  and  expenses  during  the 
year  Including  (1)  the  results  of  any  trading, 
manufacturing,  publishing,  or  other  commer- 
cial-type endeavor  carried  on  by  the  corpora- 
tion, and  (2)  a  schedule  of  all  contracts  re- 
quiring payments  In  excess  of  $10,000  and 
any  payments  of  compensation,  salaries,  or 
fees  at  a  rate  In  excess  of  $10,000  per  annum. 
The  report  shall  not  be  printed  as  a  public 
docimaent. 

So  as  to  make  the  bill  read : 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 

CREATION    OF    THE    CORPORATION 

Section  1.  The  following  persons:  Henry 
Francis  tluPont,  Wlnterthur.  Delaware: 
Deane  Waldo  Malott.  Ithaca,  New  York; 
Horace  Marden  Albright,  Los  Angeles.  Cali- 
fornia; Robert  AUerton.  Kauai,  Hawaii;  and 
Paul  Blgelow  Sears,  New  Haven,  Connecticut; 
and  their  associates  and  successors,  are  here- 
by created  and  declared  to  be  a  body  cor- 
porate by  the  name  of  National  Tropical  Bo- 
tanical Garden  (hereinafter  referred  to  as  the 
"corporation")  and  by  such  name  shall  be 
known  and  have  perpetual  succession  and  the 
powers,  limitations,  and  restrictions  herein 
contained. 

COMPLinON  OF  ORGANIZATION 

Sec.  2.  The  persons  named  in  section  1  shall 
be  the  incorporators  of  the  corporation  and 
members  of  the  initial  board  of  trustees  and 
are  authorized  to  complete  the  organization 
of  the  corporation  by  the  selection  of  other 
trustees  and  officers,  the  adoption  of  bylaws, 
and  the  doing  of  such  other  acts  necessary  to 
carry  into  effect  the  provisions  of  this  Act. 

PURPOSES  OF  CORPORATION 

Sec.  3.  The  purposes  and  objects  of  the  cor- 
poration shall  be — 

(a)  to  establish,  develop,  operate,  and 
maintain  for  the  benefit  of  the  people  of 
the  United  States  an  educational  and  scien- 
tific center  in  the  form  of  a  tropical  botani- 
cal garder  or  gardens,  together  with  such 
facilities  as  libraries,  herbaria,  laboratories, 
and  museums  which  are  appropriate  and 
necessary  for  encouraging  and  conducting  re- 
search m  basic  and  applied  tropical  botany: 

(b)  to  foster  and  encourage  fundamental 
research  with  respect  to  tropical  plant  life 
and  to  encourage  research  and  study  of  the 
uses  of  tropical  flora  in  agriculture,  forestry, 
horticulture,  medicine,  and  other  sciences, 
and    as    a    means    of    producing    economic 

income;  .  ,,      ., 

(c)  to  disseminate  through  publications 
and  other  media  the  knowledge  acquired  at 
the  gardens  relative  to  basic  and  applied 
tropical  botany; 

(d)  to  collect  and  cultivate  tropical  nora 
of  every  nature  and  origin  and  to  preserve 
for  the  people  of  the  United  States  species 
of  tropical  plant  life  threatened  with  ex- 
tinction; ^,  , 

(e)  to  provide  a  beneficial  facility  which 
will  contribute  to  the  education,  instruc- 
tion, and  recreation  of  the  people  of  the 
United  States. 

POWERS    OF    CORPORATION 

Sec.  4.  The  corporation  shall  have  the  fol- 
lowing powers; 

(a)    to   have   succession    by    its   corporate 

name; 

(bi  to  sue  and  be  sued,  and  to  complain 
and  defend  in  any  court  of  competent  Juris- 
diction; 

(c)  to   adopt,   use,   and  alter  a  corporate 

&6£l1  ' 

(d)  to  choose  such  trustees,  officers,  man- 
agers, agents,  and  employees  as  the  activ- 
ities of  the  corporation  may  require; 
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(•)  to  adopt,  amend,  and  alter  bylaws,  not 
inconalatent  with  the  laws  of  the  United 
States  of  America  or  of  any  State  In  which 
the  corporation  la  to  operate,  or  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  for  the  management  rif  it.s 
property  and   the   regulation  of  Ita  affairs. 

(f)  to  make  contracts, 

(g)  to  take  by  gift,  bequest,  devise,  ex- 
change, lease,  purchase,  or  grant  from  anv 
public  body  or  agency,  nr  from  any  privatf 
corporation,  assoclatlun.  partnership,  firm,  ur 
Individual  and  U)  hold  ab.solutely  nr  In  trnst 
for  any  of  the  piirp<^jses  of  the  corporation. 
any  property,  real.  pers(jnal.  or  mixed,  neces- 
sary or  convenient  fDr  attaining  the  object-s 
and  carrying  Into  effect  the  purposes  of  the 
corporation; 

(h)  to  transfer,  convey,  lease,  sublease, 
mortgage,  encumber,  and  otherwise  allenaW" 
real,  personal,  or  mixed  property;  and 

(1)  to  borrow  money  for  the  purp'iees  of 
the  corporation,  issue  b-mds  or  other  evi- 
dences of  Indebtedness  therefor,  and  secure 
the  same  by  mortgai?e.  deed  of  trust,  pledge, 
or  otherwise,  subject  In  every  case  t*j  all 
applicable  provisions  of  the  Federal  and 
State  laws  or  to  the  laws  of  the  District  of 
Columbia:  and 

(J)  to  do  any  and  ill  acts  and  things  nec- 
essary and  proper  to  carry  out  the  objects 
and  purposes  of  the  corporation 

BOARD     or     rRfSTEES 

Sec.  5.  (ai  Upon  enactment  of  this  Act. 
the  trustees  of  the  corporation  may  select 
additional  pers.  >ns  to  serve  as  members  of 
the  board  of  trustees  The  total  number  of 
trustees  shall  not  exceed  fifteen  The  In- 
corporators of  the  corporation  shall  each 
serve  on  the  bcmrd  of  trustees  for  a  term  of 
at  least  three  years 

(b)  Except    for    the    foregouit?    provision 
the  board  of  trustees  of  rhe  corporation  shall 
be  selected   In  such   ni.mr.er  ,ind  s^.<lll  serve 
for   such    time   a.s   mav    be   pre.scrlbed    In    the 
bylaws  of  the  corporation 

(c)  The  board  of  trustees  shall  be  thf 
managing  body  of  the  corporation  and  shall 
have  such  powers,  duties,  and  respf)nslblll- 
tles  as  may  be  prescribed  In  the  bylaws  of 
the  corporation 

nrncxRa 

Sec.  6.  The  officers  of  the  corporation  shall 
be  a  president,  one  or  more  vice  presidents. 
a  secretary,  a  treasurer,  and  such  other  nf- 
flcers  as  may  be  authorized  by  the  bylaws 
of  the  corporation 

(b)  The  officers  of  the  corporation  shall 
be  elected  in  such  manner  and  for  such 
terms  and  with  such  duties  a.s  may  be  pre- 
scribed In  the  bylaws  of  the  corporation 

PRINCIPAL  CORPOR.ATE  OFFICE  ,\ND  TERRITORIAL 
SCOPE  OP  CORPORATE  ACTIVITIES;  RE-SIDrNT 
AGENT 

Sec.  7.  lai  The  corpor.itlon  Inltlallv  shall 
have  Its  principal  office  in  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia and  later  at  such  place  as  may  be  de- 
termined by  the  board  of  trustees  The  cor- 
poration shall  have  the  rii^ht  to  conduct  Its 
activities  In  the  United  States  and  elsewhere 
but  shall  establish  a  troplciil  botanical  gar- 
den or  gardens  only  in  the  United  States 

(b)  The  corporatUjn  sh.til  m,ilnt.iln  in  the 
District  of  Columbia  at  all  times  a  de.slg- 
nated  agent  authorised  to  .tccept  .service  of 
process  for  the  corporation  and  notice  to 
or  service  upon  such  .tgent.  or  mailed  t<5  the 
business  address  of  such  agent,  shall  be 
deemed  notice  to  ur  service  upon  the  cor- 
poration. 

MEMBERSHIP;     VOTI.VG    RIGHTS 

Sec.  8.  (a)  Eligibility  for  membership  In 
the  corporation  and  the  rights  and  privileges 
of  members  shall,  except  as  provided  In  this 
Act,  be  determined  as  the  constitution  and 
bylaws  of  the  corporation  may  provide 

(b)  Each  member  of  the  corporation,  other 
than  honorary  and  assocl.ite  members,  shall 
have  the  right  to  one  vcjte  on  each  matter 
submitted  to  a  vote  at  all  meetings  of  the 
members  of  the  corporation. 


LIABILITY     K'lR      \!    rs     ''F     omcrR.S     AND     AGENTS 

Sec  9  P.''  t;-  :.-.  -:..  .  \^e  U.ible  for 
the  acta  ul  ;•,-  ■:'..  >•■■.'  i.-.  i  ikii-i.us  when  act- 
ing  within    t;.>-     •  -  p'-   ■  :    •:,fir  authority 

AUDIT    or    FINANCIAL    TRA  .S  S  *CT  loN  S  .     REPORT    TO 

coni;re.s.s 

Sec  10  I  a)  The  accounts  of  the  corpora- 
tion shall  be  audited  annually  In  accordance 
with  generally  accepted  auditing  standards 
by  Independent  certl.'led  public  accountants 
or  Independent  licensed  public  accountants. 
L-ertifled  .t  lirensfd  bv  a  rev.'ul,it.  tv  authority 
of  a  Suite  or  other  political  subdivision  of 
the  United  States  The  audit  shall  be  con- 
ducted at  the  place  or  places  where  the  ac- 
counts of  the  corporation  are  normally  kept 
All  books,  accounts,  financial  records  reports, 
flies,  and  all  other  papers,  things,  or  property 
belonging  to  or  In  use  by  the  corporation  and 
hecessary  to  facilitate  the  audit  shall  be 
made  av.illable  to  the  person  or  persons  con- 
ducting the  audit,  and  full  facilities  for 
verifying  tr.insactlons  with  the  balances  or 
securities  held  by  depositories,  fiscal  agents, 
and  custodians  shall  be  afforded  t<>  such 
person  or  persons 

lb  I  A  re;x>rt  of  such  audit  shall  be  made 
by  the  corporation  to  the  Congress  not  later 
than  six  months  following  the  close  of  the 
fiscal  year  for  which  the  audit  Is  m.ulf  The 
report  shall  set  forth  the  scope  of  the  audit 
and  Include  such  statements,  together  with 
the  Independent  auditor's  opinion  of  those 
statements,  as  are  necessary  to  present  fairly 
the  corporation's  assets  and  liabilities,  sur- 
plus or  deficit  with  an  analysis  of  the  changes 
therein  during  the  year,  supplemented  In  rea- 
sonable detail  by  a  statement  of  the  corpora- 
tion's income  and  expen.ses  during  the  year 
Including  i  1  )  the  results  of  any  trading, 
manufacturing,  publishing,  or  other  commer- 
cial-type endeavor  carried  on  by  the  corpora- 
tion and  (2^  a  schedule  of  all  contracts  re- 
quiring payments  In  excess  of  $10,000  and  any 
pavments  of  compensation,  salaries,  or  fees 
at  a  rate  In  excess  of  $10,000  per  annum  The 
report  shall  not  be  printed  as  a  public  docu- 
ment 

BOOKS     AND  RECORDS;    INSPEITTON 

Sec  11.  The  corporation  shall  keep  cor- 
rect and  complete  books  and  records  of  ac- 
count It  shall  also  keep  minutes  of  the 
proceedings  of  Its  hoard  of  trustees,  and  C(  m- 
mlttees  having  any  of  the  authority  of  the 
board  of  trustees 

All  books  and  records  of  the  corporation 
shall  be  open  for  Inspection  by  anv  member 
of  the  corporation  or  his  agent  or  attorney 
for  any  proper  purpose  at  any  reasonable 
time 

DIVIDENDS 

Sec  12  The  corporation  shall  have  no 
power  to  Issue  shares  of  stock  or  to  deVare 
or  pay  dividends 

LOA.NS     TO     MEMBEUS       DIRECTORq       OR     omc 

Sec  13  The  corporation  shall  not  make 
loans  to  Its  members,  trustees  officers,  or 
employees  Any  trustee  of  the  cirporatlon 
who  votes  for  or  a.ssents  to  the  making  of  a 
loan  to  an  officer,  trustee,  member,  or  em- 
ployee of  the  corporation  and  anv  officer 
who  participates  In  the  making  of  any  such 
loan  shall  be  Jointly  and  severally  liable  to 
the  Corporation  for  the  amount  of  such  loan 
until  the  repayment  thereof 

The  foregoing  notwithstanding,  nothing  In 
this  Act  shall  be  construed  to  prohibit  the 
payment  of  compensation  to  trustees,  offi- 
cers, and  agents  of  the  corporation. 

DI.STRIBTTION      or     l.NCiiME     OR      ASSETS 

.Sec  14  The  corporation  shall  not  be  op- 
erated for  profit,  and  no  part  of  the  net  In- 
come >r  assets  shall  Inure  to  any  of  Its  mem- 
bers, trustees,  officers,  or  employees  or  be 
distributable  thereto 

Upon  dissolution  or  final  liquidation  of 
the  corporation,  all  assets  remaining  after 
the  corporation's  liabilities  have  been  satis- 
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fled,  shall  be  distributed  to  the  United  fH. 
Oovernment.  u>  be  administered  by  u.^l!*' 
retary  of  the  Interior,  through  ihl  \V., 
Park    service    under    the    Act' of   a ,^ 
1U16    r.id    Stat     535.     16   USC     1   et^^ 
amended   and    supplemented    -ir  to  »  Rt." 
or  lival  government  to  be  used  for  a  duk,!* 
purpose.  In  accord.mce  with  the  deiermi 
ti  .n   of   the   board   of   trustees  and  la^' 
pllance  with   the  charter  and  bvlawa  of^ 
corporation   and   Federal   and  State  lawi 

NONPOI.ITICAL    NATURE    or    CoRp„»at10» 

Sec  15  I  he  corporation  and  lu  offlce, 
and  iru.stees  iis  such,  shall  nm  contributTV 
or  otherwise  support  or  assist  any  poUuJr 
party  or  candidate  for  elective  public  office 

EXCLUSIVE    USE    or    NAM! 

Sec  le  The  corporation  shall  have  thtioj. 
and  exclusive  right  to  use  and  to  auUionv 
the  use  of  the  name  National  Tropical  Bo- 
tanical Garden   ' 

RF-SERVATION     OF     RIuHT     To     \MEND    01    UPLL. 
CHARTER 

Sec  17  The  right  to  alter  amend,  or  «- 
peal  this  Act  la  expressly  reserved  to  uk 
Congress, 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 
The  bill  wa.s  ordered  to  be  engrossed 

for  a  third  readiim.  was  read  the  ihinl 

time    and  pas.sed 

The     PRESIDING     OFFICER     Tha; 

conchide.^  the  call  of  the  calendar. 


THE    WHITE    HOUSE    CONCERT  OP 

THE         MORMON         TABERNACLE 

CHOIR 

Mr.  MOSS  Mr.  Prt'.sidem,  the  world- 
renowned  Mormon  Tabernacle  Choir  wlI 
present  a  concert  Ihi.s  afternoon  at  the 
White  Huu^e  at  the  invitation  of  Presi- 
dent John.son 

Thi.s  will  be  the  tliird  time  that  ihis 
117-year-old  mu.slcal  Kroup  has  given  i 
command  performance  for  a  President  of 
the  United  States  The  choir  has  sang 
m  tfie  pa.st  before  Presidents  Eisenhower 
and  Taft.  Our  lat<>  President.  John  F 
Kennedy,  acclaimed  tfie  choir  when  he 
heard  them  m  the  tabernacle  in  S&i; 
Lake  City  shortly  before  hi.s  tragic  death 

Music  hits  always  been  a  bulwark  L". 
the  faitJi  for  tfie  members  of  the  Chunih 
of  Jesus  Christ  of  Latter-day  Saints,  and 
the  choir  field  it,s  firs-t  recitals  less  than* 
month  aft.»'r  the  Mormons  arnved  :r. 
Utah's  great  Salt  Lake  Valley  in  184"; 
By  August  22  of  that  year,  the  settlen 
had  constructed  a  tabernacle  of  adobe 
blocks  antl  poles  supporting  a  roof  of 
leaves   and   branches,   and  were  raising 

ir    voici  s    m    thanksmving    to  God 

Now.  their  permanent  home  is  the  oval- 
roofed  tabernacle  on  the  Latter-day 
Saints  Church  temple  grounds  In  Salt 
Lake  City 

In  1847,  the  choir  performed  only  for 
the  fan.htul  of  the  valley  Now,  the  choir 
performs  for  millions  It  is  virtually  im- 
possible to  tell  how  many  people  hear 
them  over  their  weekly  national  radio 
broadcasts  The  choir  has  been  broad- 
castmi:  for  35  consecutive  years— the 
longest  continuous  program  on  the  Hf 
today.  The  Sunday  program  is  broad- 
cast to  23'-)  network  stations,  and  some 
•SO  more  taiw's  are  released  to  other  sta- 
tions, plus  distnbution  through  the 
armed  services  network  and  the  Voice  of 
America 

TJie  choir  is  al.s<j  well  known  in  there- 
cording  field,  having  cut  a  number  of 
disks.   incIudinK   their   recording  of  the 
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a^Ue  Hvmn  of  the  Republic 
^ioW  oVer  half  a  million  copies, 
•^^n^  the  motion  pictures  featuring 

.l^o^on  simmers  is  the  award-wm- 
'^.  Ch  MUSIC  RinK."  This  was  pro- 
^  fnr  worldwide  television  and  thea- 
Jf^X;.'by    the    US,    information 

TcludtKl  in  the  repertoire  of  the  choir 

ver  1  'H^O  selections  ranging  through 

*;Tflelds  of  music,  from  church  songs  to 

Sk  tunes  w  .s.>nKS  of  other  faiths  and 

'^u/t Jur'is'the  20th  time  in  the  choir's 
Jorv  that  It  has  left  it.s  home  in  Salt 
Scitv  In  1955,  the  choir  undertook 
u  most  "extensive  tour  with  a  road  trip 
LuKh  Europe.  Its  excellence  was 
hilled  evervwhere.  and  "Standing  room 
g^y "  siL-ns  appeared  at  many  perform- 

*"S  choir  has  appeared  at  the  Seattle 
Words  Fair  and  will  go  from  here  to 
,„P^ar  at  the  New  York  World's  Fair. 
It  al."^  traveled  to  Rapid  City,  S.  Dak.. 
.-,  appear  at  the  Mount  Rushmore  Me- 
?,anal  over  the  historic  f^rst  live  Telstar 
iiat^llite  broadcast.  ,    .       ^       j 

The  3"5  members  of  this  acclaimed  ana 
soaeht-after  choir  are  not  professional 
s-pers  but  a  cross  section  of  Utah's 
nonprofessionals.  One-third  of  the 
choir  members  are  housewives.  Among 
the  ranks  of  the  choir  are  a  powerline 
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man,  a  glassblower,  an  interpreter,  and 
an  interior  decorator.  There  are  40  hus- 
band-wife combinations,  and  one  family 
is  represented  by  a  husband,  wife,  son, 
and  daughter-in-law. 

These  dedicated  people  drive  as  much 
as  45  miles  to  weekly  rehearsals  and 
Sunday  performances.  One  of  the  past 
members,  who  was  a  cowboy,  drove  130 
miles  one  way  to  participate  in  the  ac- 
tivities. 

Directing  the  choir,  Richard  P.  Condie 
commands  the  best  abilities  of  the 
singers,  now  pleading  for  emphasis,  now 
finding  the  most  delicate  way  through  a 
difficult  passage.  The  friendly  and  gifted 
conductor,  himself  a  fine  tenor,  has  de- 
voted virtually  his  whole  life  to  the  art 
of  fine  music. 

The  Mormon  Tabernacle  Choir,  though 
it  has  achieved  great  renown,  is  a  choir 
built  on  simple  faith  and  dedication.  It 
is  a  choir  of  everyday  people  offering 
their  voices  and  their  abilities  to  God  in 
their  devotion  to  him. 


A  PART  OP  THE  ADMINISTRATION'S 
WAR  ON  POVER'TY 
Mr.    WILLIAMS    of    Delaware.     Mr. 
President,  today  I  wish  to  discuss  a  sit- 
uation where  the  Government  through 

Administration 


farmland  retired  from  production  and 
diverted  to  recreational  purposes. 

The  Farmers  Home  Administration 
was  originally  established  for  the  pur- 
pose of  aiding  the  small  American 
farmer.  As  such  it  served  a  useful 
purpose. 

But  under  the  Kennedy -Johnson  ad- 
ministration this  agency  has  gone  far 
afield  from  its  original  objective.  In- 
stead of  representing  an  aid  to  the 
farmer  its  functions  have  been  turned 
over  to  numerous  political  boondoggle 
scti&niGS. 

These  new  ventures  have  little  or  no 
connection  with  farming  operations  and 
they  are  extremely  costly  to  the  tax- 
payers, and  while  the  cost  is  charged  to 
the  American  farm  program  its  benefits 
do  not  go  to  the  farmer. 

Under  the  guise  of  helping  the  farmer 
this  agency  is  lending  fantastic  sums  to 
start  golf  courses  and  to  build  public 
swimming  pools,  hunting  lodges,  and 
fishponds. 

At  this  point  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  have  printed  in  the  Record  a  list  of 
the  loans  in  excess  of  $50,000  which  have 
been  made  by  the  Farmers  Home  Ad- 
ministration to  construct  golf  courses 
and  other  recreational  facilities. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  list  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 


Summary  of  Far incr!<  }ii>»u  Adi 


the    Farmers   Home    Administration    is 
advancing  over  $1,000  per  acre  to  have 
unstraHon  loans  of  $50,000  or  ,norr  mnde  for  rrcmUnmal  purpo.^es  and  granng  srnc,  ^ncepl^on  of  program 
LOANS  FOR  RECHE.VTIONAL  lU-Rl'OSES 


N.ime  of  l<orrower 


Ivocatlon  of  loan 


^ 


voUne  rountry  riub,  Inc ,  'j*''''!''"'  County,  Mrt^ 

"  .-  ,^" ¥.,«  I  Kf    Tunis  fniintv    Mini 


\>r;,i!lion  Fuirwiiys.  Inc i--- 

ijii)i."..an  Country  Cliil).  Inc .- 

-ur  K(Tn'alion;il  ("intiT     

lucKlih-  Country  ("lul>.  Inc 

Bolivar  Count y  ('"iin'i<TVulii)ii  Iy<'nt:uf 
Cumlni  County  IMrcntlon  Corp. .  ..-- 

I^f  Von  Coniituiiiily  Club ^.- 

ilifion  t'pnnF'^  Cliil',  Inc 

T'*    Bru«!iy     Mountain     lu  cri  niitpii 
AsjociHtion.  Inc. 

Iia[,in  Country  Clul).  Inc — 

IlDPV  I'oini  Oolf  Clul),  Inc 

Pilot' Knot)  I'ark,  Inc ,— ■ 

CljirMi'lon  County  Club ..-., 


Mr<'.)rinick  Country  Club.  Inc 

.\.t*lia  Country  Club,  Inc 


St,  l-ouls  County,  Minn.. 

Clirko  County,  Miss 

Kiinkin  County.  Miss 

(irorpi'  County,  .Miss 

HoUviir  County,  Miss 

CuiiiinE  County,  N'cbr — 
Chavi's  County,  N.  Mex.. 

Ontario  County,  N,Y 

.Mi'xandtr  County,  N.C 

nuplin  County.  N.C 

Stuiiloy  County,  N.C 

Surrcv  County,  N.C 

Clarciidon  County,  S.C. 


McCorniirk  County,  B.C.. 
Trempealeau  County.  Wis. 


Amount 
of  loan 


Purpose  of  loan 


$151,190 
9b.  000 

■Vl.  40(1 
1.V1,  (KK) 

.^^,  iKHi 

121).  IKK  I 


i.SO.  IKK) 

tu).  m) 

21^  IKK) 
IT'J.IXK) 

100.000 
2fi0.  000 
236.000  ; 
50,000  1 

1   7'2.0OO 
9I,,S<K) 

(loll  '":  ehiiaious^;  sviinmiliig  pooU  siKK^tu;gV;ii^ge:c^:iiisile;^mni^i;i);^ 

and  cliiMreii's  pUiyprounii.  .  ,      , 

C.olf  eours.',  clul.house,  swinmiinp  pool,  tennis  court,  lake,  land -  — 

(iolf  course.  ?wiinniing  pool,  and  other  recreational  area.s ""y."!^] 

( iolf  course^. .      -    :,'--';: iV^^^i^^ 

Ki<!iinp  iLndhuiUiniire.-.(TVoir.pieknlcking  and  boating 

Ciolfcour^i'.  elul.liouse.  suiiimiinp  pool,  hike  recreation  area 

Coif,  swimming.  I'Lshing.  picknicking,  and  boatmg 

;;ol[cm^iVclil^)ho,ls,^■careIaker•s•residencere^;lii;llK^^^^ 

and  stiufflel)oards.  

Ciulf  course 

(!oi'f°cmirse.  clubhouse,  enuipment  shed,  picnic  area,  and  tennis  courts.... 

(ioir  course,  remodel  clubhouse - 


Acres 


136 


70 
500 

"55 
165 


60 
160 


LOAN'S  FOR  C.RA/.IN'C. 


Prowen  County  Orailng  Association... 


Prowers  County,  Colo 375,  IKX)  |  C.raiing. 


Mr  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  the  a^iency  has  attempted  to 
justify  the,M^  loans  on  the  basis  that  they 
resulted  m  the  retirement  of  a  sub- 
stantial amount  of  farm  acreage  at  a 
low  cost  to  the  taxpayers.  That  Is  not 
true.    For  in.stance: 

In  Caroline  County,  Md.,  136  acres 
were  retired  with  a  $151,190  loan.  This 
IS  over  $1,000  per  acre.  In  New  Mexico 
55  acres  wore  retired  from  production 
with  a  loan  of  $60,000.  again  over  $1,000 
per  acre  In  North  Carolina  60  acres 
were  retired  from  production  with  a  loan 
of  $100,000.  or  over  $1,500  per  acre. 

Other  similar  cases  can  be  found  on 
the  loans  of  less  than  $50,000  which  were 
made  for  these  same  purposes. 

At  this  point  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  have  printed  in  the  Record  a  list  of 
the  loans  bt^low  $50,000  which  were  made 
by  the  Farmers  Home  Administration  to 
start  golf  courses  and  recreational  areas. 


Here    again    fantastic    investments    for        T^^^.S^^Sf  „^°  ?^i'5^'°Se^RE^?D''S 
each  acre  retired  from  production  were     ordered  to  be  printed  m  the  Record,  as 


made  by  this  agency. 


follows: 


Attsociation  loans 


State  and  county 


Iowa: 

Hardin 

Clayton 

Sioux 

Minnesota:  Stearnes.. 

South  Carolina:  Dillon. 


Name  of  borrower 


Recreation  classification 


Amount  |  Acres 
jloaned  for  used  for 
I  recreation!  recrea- 
tion 


Hubbard  Recreation  Club 

Backbone  (iolf  ^V  Country  (  lub. 

t^aiidv  Hollow  liolf  Clul)..   

Mead'owlark  Country  Clut) 

Lake  View  Corp..  inc 


South  Dakota: 

Union 

Jerauld 

Texas:  Gillespie.. 

Washington:  Lincoln. 

West  Virginia:  Marion. 


A'ce-ster  C.olf  Club ;.v"v:"""" 

Wessington  Springs  Country  C  luD — 

Stonewall  Chamber  of  Commerce 

Harrington  liolf  A  Country  Club       .. 
Monomgah    Swimming    Pool    Club, 
Inc. 


Golf  course 

....do ---- 

do 

...do 

Swimming   pool   and    play 
area,  tennis,  softball. 


Golf  course 

....do 

Fairground— play  area 

Golf  course 

Swimming  pool,  park,  play- 
ground. 


$38,000 

63 

25.000 

56 

40,000 

73 

33,500 

80 

40,000 

3 

16.000 

38 

8,200 

20 

11,500 

4 

45,000 

64 

32,000 

14 

CX 
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Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  As  if 
these  large  loans  to  start  golf  courses 
were  not  enough  we  find  that  in  some 
cases  the  Department  of  Agriculture  - 
In  its  generosity  with  the  tcixpayers 
money — paid  some  of  these  borrowers 
extra  amounts  under  the  label  of  tech- 
nical assistance. 

In  my  opinion,  there  can  be  no  pos- 
sible Justification  for  ever  having  au- 
thorlased  this  agency,  which  was  orig- 
inally established  for  the  benefit  of  the 
farmer,  to  direct  it.s  resources  and  its 
efforts  toward  starting  golf  courses  and 
building  country  clubs  or  hunting  pre- 
serves. 

This  Is  only  another  example  of  how 
a  politically  minded  bureaucratic 
agency  can  go  wild  with  the  taxpayers' 
money  as  an  election  year  approaches. 
particularly  when  it  is  encouraged  in 
its  activities  by  the  administration  in 
power. 

At  this  point  I  a.sk  unanimous  consent 
to  have  printed  in  the  Record  a  list  of 
payments  made  by  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  to  these  various  country 
clubs. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  list  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Costs    of    technical    ai<ii'<tarice    p'oiided     to 
FHA  borroue-s  by  SCS  tech.n.ician.1 

Co.it  of  SCS 
technical 
asstttance 

Caroline  Country  Club,  Inc  .  Caro- 
line   County.    Md 1474  42 

Vermillion       Fairways.       Inc..      St. 
Louis  County,  Minn 310  00 

Quitman      Country      Club,       Inc., 

Clarke  County.  Miss 347  14 

Star    Recreational    Center.    Rankin 

County,  Miss 113  82 

Lucedale  County  Club.  Inc  .  George 

County.  Miss .        171    72 

Bolivar        County.        C'^nservatlon 

League.   Bolivar  County,   Miss...       307  30 

Cuming  County.  Rfcreatlon  Corp  . 

Cuming  County.  Nebr 743  47 

Lake   Van  Community  Club,   Cha- 
ves County.   N     Mex .''       161   00 

Clifton  Springs  Club.  Inc  .  Ontario 

County.  N.Y 460  00 

The   Brushy    Mountain    Recreation 

Association.        Inc  .        .Mexander         ^ 
County.  NC.  ..  .  ^07 

Duplin  Country  Club.  Inc  .  Duplin 
County.  NC , 110  72 

Plney  Point  Golf  Club,  Inc  ,  Stan- 
ley County,   N  C.  .    .        11    16 

Pilot  Knob  Park.  Inc  .  Surry  Coun- 
ty, NC 89  75 

Clarendon    Country    Club.    Claren- 
don County.  S  r  17  24 

McCormlck  Coiintv  r\ub    Inc  .  Mc- 

mlck    County    SC      498  80 

.\rcadla  Country  Club.  Inc  .  Trem- 
pealeau County    Wl.<_.       .    32   00 

Prowers    County    Grnzlng   Associa- 
tion. Prowers  County.  Colo 1.630  00 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware  Mr. 
President,  since  the  Senate  is  debatlni^ 
a  bill  relating  to  the  war  on  poverty,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  my  remarks 
be  entitled  "A  Part  of  the  Administra- 
tion's War  on  Poverty  " 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  Mr.  President.  I 
would  say  to  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Delaware  that  the  bill  we  are  dis- 
cussing is  the  Economic  Opportunities 
Act  of  1964. 


Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware  Mr. 
President,  perhaps  the  bill  is  called  the 
Economic  opportunity  Act  of  1964,  but 
It  really  stuuiid  be  called  The  Political 
Boondoggle  of  1964   • 


ECONOMIC    OPPORITTNITY    ACT    OF 
1964 

The  Senatf^  resumed  the  con.sideration 
of  the  bill  'S  2642'  to  mobilize  the  hu- 
man and  financial  resources  of  thf  Na- 
tion to  combat  poverty  in  the  United 
States 

W.^R  ON   POVERTY 

Mr  THURMOND  Mr  President, 
those  respon.slble  for  originatlnK  the  so- 
calh'd  war  on  poverty  bill  lire  to  t>e 
congratulated  on  reachlriK  an  alltime 
high  level  of  proficiency  and  accomplish- 
ment on  wh.1t  is  now  apparently  the  new 
criteria  for  legislative  proposals — an  at- 
tractive and  appealing?  title  and  slogan 
uhich  ob.scure  the  bankrupt  ideas  and 
arbitrary  powers  which  actually  make 
up  the  bill.  There  may  have  been  better 
catcliword  titk-s  for  bills  before  Con- 
gress, although  I  can  recall  none  There 
have  probably  been  worse  bills  before 
Consre.ss  Surely,  however,  there  has 
never  before  been  such  an  appealiru,'  title 
affixed  to  such  a  mi.serable  content 

Just  as  poverty  has  been  a  pla«ue  to 
mankind  throughout  history,  it  has  been 
a  major  concern  to  mankind  No  one 
can  be  found  who  is  in  favor  of  poverty 
It  is  easier  to  be  asalnst  poverty  than  to 
h*^  at'ainst  sin.  for  men  find  It  within 
their  nature  to  oppose  poverty  for  them- 
selves as  well  as  for  other  people 

Many  noble  campaigns  have  been 
wa?ed  against  poverty,  and  some  of 
them  have  chalked  up  major  accom- 
plishments All  of  the  major  religions 
of  the  world  have  laid  stress  on  benevo- 
lences The  panes  of  history  record  the 
works  of  great  philanthropists  from  the 
Egyptian  Pharaoh  who  bestowed  the  land 
of  Goshen  on  Joseph's  famine-stricken 
Hebrew  family,  to  the  fabled  Rm-kefel- 
ler  s  dimes  Even  the  most  selfish  men 
have  shown  concern  for  the  existence  of 
poverty:  Hitler  brouk'ht  economically  de- 
pre.s-sed  Germany  back  to  pro.sperity  be- 
tween 1934  and  1938 

Despite  all  of  the.se  campaigns  against 
p(jverty.  the  words  of  Christ  recorded  In 
the  8th  verse  of  the  12th  chapter  of  John 
remain  uncontradicted  'For  the  poor 
always  ye  have  with  you." 

Although  the  poor  will  be  with  us  al- 
ways, this  does  not  mean  that  any  given 
level  of  physical  want  Is  inevitaole  for 
any  given  number  of  people.  The  word 
■poor"  Ls  relative  by  its  very  nature,  and 
ret^'ardle.ss  of  the  absolufe  economic  sta- 
tus. It  will  ever  be  applied  to  rhos<>  in 
the  lower  portion  of  the  economic  spec- 
trum. 

In  .some  areas  of  the  world  today,  the 
word  "poverty"  is  equated  with  literal 
starvation  and  death  from  exposure  In 
the  United  States,  at  least  for  the  pur- 
poses of  this  proposal,  the  level  of  pov- 
erty falls  where  a  faniilv's  annual  cash 
income  is  le.ss  than  .53,000. 

This  standard,  in  itself,  is  testimony 
to  the  success  of  our  unexcelled  private 
enterprise  system,  which  provides  not 
only  a  greater  quantity  of  material  bene- 
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fits  for  our  society,  but  also  provide  ♦ 
unsurpassed  distribution  of  ihottZn^ 
fits  throughout  the  society.  The^!!« 
es.sential  measure  against  poverty  uT 
reduce  the  restraints  of  Governinem 
our  economic  system  so  that  it  maTai" 
tinue  to  thrive  and  raise  the  tot^  ^ 
nomic  spectrum  of  our  .society  Uaa^ 
to  bottom  '     "^"P 

It  Is  also  imperative  that  the  gna. 
flowini^  from  our  private  enterprise  m. 
tem  be  protected  against  the  sappiQ.^ 
fluence  of  inflation,  which  is  aggravated 
by  nothing  more  than  it  is  by  Govern 
ment  deficit  spending  The  most  fundi" 
mental  responsibility  of  Government  to^ 
ward  the  reduction  of  poverty  and  the 
securing  of  a  greater  quantity  of  niate- 
rial  benefits  to  those  in  the  lowest  in- 
come  groups  is  to  diminish  the  bureau- 
cratic restraints  on  free  enterprise  and 
to  put  its  own  fiscal  affairs  in  order  in 
terms  of  these  fundamental  prerequisites 
the  National  Government  has  not  n- 
cently  indicated  by  its  actions  that  It 
is  as  seriously  interested  in  reducing  pov- 
erty  as  it  is  in  imposmt;  the  regimenta- 
tion of  its  self-esteemed  planning  on  all 
of  our  .society  through  the  power  attend- 
ing  the  spending  of  t>orrowed  money. 

Nor  is  this  the  onjj-  manner  in  which 
the  National  Government  has  recently 
demonstrated  its  unconcern,  even  dis- 
dain, for  the  material  well-being  of  our 
le.ss  ff)rtunate  Our  foreign  trade  policleg 
pr(jvide  a  pertinent  example  According 
to  a  study  Just  relea.sed  by  the  Trade 
Relations  Council  of  the  United  States 
during  the  period  betv^'een  1958  and  1962, 
the  net  Increa.^e  In  imports  and  net  de- 
crease In  exports  have  occasioned  a  loa 
to  the  Nation  of  more  than  18,000  Jobs- 
more  than  is  the  goal  of  this  so-called 
antipoverty  bill  to  create.  While  we  were 
being  so  kind  to  other  nations  with  trade 
concessions,  we  were  helping  with  their 
struggle  against  ix)verty  In  1962,  the 
unemployment  rate  in  the  United  States 
was  5  6  iK'rcent  In  Japan.  It  waa  09 
percent:  in  Belgium.  18  IK'rcent:  in  West 
Germany.  0.7  percent;  in  Prance,  less 
than  1  percent:  in  the  United  Kingdom. 
2  percent:  in  the  Netherlands.  0  8  per- 
cent; and  in  Italy,  3.1  percent. 

If  the  Congress  Is  truly  interested  In 
taking  steps  to  cut  unem.Dloyment.  and 
thereby  refluce  poverty,  it  should  abide 
by  the  equitable  maxim  that  "one  must 
be  Just  b«^fore  he  is  generous."  Too  lonj 
have  our  trade  policies  been  generous 
with  .■\merican  jobs  Quite  slKuiflcantly, 
the  heaviest  impact  of  our  trade  policies 
in  terms  of  American  Jobs  last  has  fallen 
on  thoxse  with  lesser  skills  who  have  the 
most  difficulty  in  finding  new  employ- 
ment 

It  is  an  undeniable  fact  that  many  in 
the  United  States  today  are  in  serious 
economic  conditi)n,  although  the  situa- 
tion Is  not  nearly  so  catastrophic  as  some 
would  picture  it  For  instance,  the  com- 
m'.ttee  points  out  in  its  reF)ort  that  one- 
fifth  of  the  families  in  the  United  SUtes 
are  ixxjr — that  is,  have  annual  cash  In- 
comes of  less  than  $3,000  Included  Id 
this  number  are  the  more  than  one  mil- 
lion members  of  the  Armed  Services  of 
the  United  States  who  have  annual  cash 
Incomes  of  less  than  $3,000,  which  In- 
cludes their  food  and  housing     Nor  art 
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V    «  \n  this  one-fifth  susceptible  young  people  in  "job  camps."  and  that  is 

^  ot  those  In  this  one  ^iiii       ^  ^            ^j^  ^  jju^ng  the  years  of  their 

rf  being  ^^]^^iiZ  'for'^loTtWs  encampment,     they   ^^^.^^^^^^^^^f. 


*  Thv  any  program,  for  among  this 
?flhpr  are  those  unfortunates  who  are 
°°S;*DDed  either  physically  or  men- 
S:^2  w^l  as  those  who  have  reached 
S' advanced  years  as  to  be  no  longer 
^  t/>  work  These  persons  and  their 
Slndenus  must  be  cared  for  and  their 
L^H^met  but  although  they  are  among 
jT^ne-fifth  cla-ssified  as  being  in  pov- 
2r  hev  are  not  the  objects  of  the  cur- 
^t  legislativ.'  proposal.  Also  within 
r  one-fifth  are  those  who  have  no  de- 
Z,  to  become  employed,  or  who  render 
J^lves  unfit  for  employment  by  over- 
indulgence 

There  does  remain  a  group  of  persons 
who  have  health,  disposition,  and  native 
ibility  but  who.  because  of  circumstance 
[nd  fortune,  and  through  no  fault  of 
their  own.  are  not  prepared  to  fill  Jobs 
thich  can  be  found.  For  these  persons, 
much  i*^  now  being  done,  t>oth  publicly, 
bv  the  State  and  National  Governments. 
tnA  privatelv.  According  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare, 
the  National  Government  is  currently  op- 
erating 42  programs  carrying  appropria- 
uons  of  $31.8  billion  designed  to  combat 
ind  overcome  the  causes  of  poverty. 

From  this  the  question  logically  arises 
ds  to  whether  this  war-on-poverty  bill 
contains  some  novel  element  other  than 
"ts  attractive  title  to  explain  the  big 
iromotion  of  still  another  program  ini- 
tiated at  the  $1  billion  level  of  expendi- 
ture. The  answer  is  affirmative.  There 
is  something  new  and  novel  in  this  pack- 
age It  is  a  new  manner  of  using  gov- 
ernmental power,  together  with  a  more 
trained  grant  of  power  than  has 
been  v^ted  under  our  governmental  sys- 
tem. at\ast  until  this  year. 

This  is\ot  just  another  Federal  grant- 
in-aid  program,  where  the  National  Gov- 
ernment furnishes  money  to  a  program 
if  the  State  will  set  it  up  and  run  it.  nor 
a  cooperative  program  of  matching  funds 
with  the  States,  nor  even  one  of  those 
There  the  National  Government  Imposes 
Its  will  indirectly  by  setting  standards 
which  the  St-ates  must  meet  to  qualify 
for  funds.  This  bill  would  authorize  pro- 
grams to  be  established  by  the  National 
Government  and  operated  at  the  local 
level  by  the  National  Government.  The 
control  will  be  direct,  not  indirect. 

The  very  first  title  in  the  bill  would 
authorize  the  establishment  of  a  Job 
Corps  for  boys  and  girls  between  16  and 
22  years  of  age.  These  young  people 
would  be  placed  in  camps  of  an  undes- 
ignated number  at  undesignated  loca- 
tions and  would  be  operated  by  Federal 
officials  under  the  direction  of  Director 
of  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity. 
more  descriptively  called  the  poverty 
oar.  It  is  a  drastic  and  sobering  step 
to  put  large  numbers  of  such  young  and 
Impressionable  people  in  the  control  of 
the  Federal  Government  for  any  reason. 
In  this  instance,  the  actual  reason  Is  ob- 
scure, for  Secretary  of  Labor  Wirtz  testi- 
fied, and  I  quote: 

"There  Is  no  suggestion  that  this  training 
program  win  qualify  one  of  the  enrolleea  for 
»  skilled  occupation.  That  we  should  dls- 
iiilM  completely. 


Thus  we  have  only  one  categorical  as- 
surance about  the  purpose  of  putting 


I 


against     acquiring 

skilled  occupations.    In  view  of  Secre 
tary  Wirtz's  candid  statement,  the  name 
should  be  changed  from  Job  Corps  to 
"lost  opportunity  camps." 

These  "lost  opportunity  camps  '  pro- 
vide a  stark  contrast  of  retrogression  to 
effective  programs  conducted  by  local 
and  State  goverrmients.  South  Caro- 
lina provides  a  good  example. 

South  Carolina  has  a  successful  and 
effective  technical  education  system. 
Eight  schools  are  now  graduating  ap- 
proximately 1,000  students  each  month, 
all  of  whom  are  employable  in  their  own 
communities.  These  schools  are  oper- 
ated by  the  joint  efforts  of  the  local  com- 
munities and  the  State.  The  local  com- 
munities have  levied  a  10-percent  ad 
valorem  tax  to  finance  their  share  of  the 
costs  The  schools  graduate  both  tech- 
nicians and  craftsmen.  The  cost  is  $440 
per  student  per  year. 

The  "lost  opportunity  camps  will  be 
operated  at  an  estimated  cost  of  $4,700 
per  student  per  year.  As  excessive  as  is 
this  dollar  cost  for  what  it  will  produce, 
it  is  exceeded  by  far  by  the  cost  in  lost 
skills  and  opportunities  which  now  exist 
to  those  who  succumb  to  the  lure  of  the 
Madison  Avenue  gloss  which  conceals  the 
real    nature    of    the    "lost    opportunity 

camps." 

Possibly  the  most  brazen  concentra- 
tion of  power  in  the  bill  falls  under  the 
completely  misleading  and  innocuous 
title  of  "Community  action  programs. 
These  pr(^rams  will.be  carried  out  in  a 
community,  but  not  necessarily  by  or  for 
the  community. 

This  title  authorizes  the  poverty  czar 
to  pay  to  public  or  private  nonprofit  or- 
ganizations up  to  90  percent^-and  in 
special  cases.  100  percent— of  the  cost  of 
compiunity  action  programs  which  are 
"focused  upon  the  needs  of  low-income 
individuals  or  families."  This  broad 
grant  of  authority  would  include  almost 
every  conceivable  private  or  public  pro- 
gram dealing  with  health,  welfare,  edu- 
cation, housing,  employment,  or  family 
life  in  any  community  or  combination  of 
communities. 

The  poverty  czar  would  be  virtually 
all  powerful  in  these  programs.  Except 
for  the  limitation  that  not  more  than 
121/2  percent  of  the  funds  could  be  spent 
in  any  one  State,  the  czar  would  have  the 
arbitrary  power  to  decide  who  gets  the 
money  and  for  what  purpose  the  money 
could  be  spent. 

Under  this  title,  the  poverty  czar  would 
have  the  power  to  make  direct  grants  to 
public  or  private  schools,  including 
church  schools.  The  only  prohibition 
in  the  bUl  Is  that  the  aid  to  schools  not 
be  "general  aid."  There  is  no  limita- 
tion on  the  form  which  "special  aid"  may 
take  In  fact,  there  is  no  attempt  in  the 
biU  to  define  either  "general  aid"  or 
"soecial  aid." 

Under  the  innocent  sounding  title  of 
"Community  Action  Programs,"  the  pov- 
erty czar  would  not  only  have  the  power 
to  finance  the  activiUes  of  such  organiza- 
tions as  the  National  Council  of 
Churches,  the  NAACP.  SNCC,  and 
CORE,  but  also  a  SNOOP  and  a  SNORE 


which  are  sure  to  be  organized  to  get 
their  part  of  the  green  gravy. 

I  naively  thought  the  Congress  had 
finished  with  legislation  on  racial  mat- 
ters last  month,  for  it  was  beyond  my 
imagination  what  else  on  this  subject 
could  be  conceived.  Quite  apparently, 
more  fertile  imaginations  than  mine 
were  exercising,  for  this  bill  is  pregnant 
with  racial  overtones.  In  addition.  Pov- 
erty-Czar-Designate Sargent  Shriver 
gave  clear  indication  of  how  he  would 
use  his  arbitrary  powers  under  this  bill 
when  he  told  the  NAACP  convention, 
and  I  quote: 

We  cannot  help  today  focusing  our 
thoughts  on  another  kind  of  poverty.  For 
what  is  happening  in  Mississippi,  what  Is 
happening  to  those  three  young  men.  is  pov- 
e-tv— the  poverty  of  American  law,  power, 
and  spirit.  The  picture  of  that  burned  car 
m   the  Mississippi   swamp  shows  the  world 

how  poor  we  are.  "      ^  v,     , 

We  have  heard  a  lot  of  talk  about  back- 
ward people  on  other  continents.  But  when 
we  think  of  that  burned  car,  and  when  we 
think  back  on  Medgar  Evers,  Emmett  Till, 
and  other  victims  of  our  own  violence  here 
at  home,  we  must  ask  ourselves:  Who  is  real- 
ly backward? 

The  clear  implication  of  Mr.  Shriver's 
remarks  is  that  the  community  action 
programs  will  be  aimed  at  what  he  con- 
siders to  be  America's  poverty  of  spirit  as 
well  as  economic  poverty. 

Never  has  there  been  such  arbitrary 
and  discretionary  grants  of  power,  free 
of  congressionally  imposed  guidelines, 
vested  in  a  nonelective  Federal  official. 
Despite  the  fact  that  the  bill  is  written 
in  broad  terms  of  "may"  and  "is  Author- 
ized "  and  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the 
poverty  czar  is  specifically  exempted 
from  the  application  of  numerous  stat- 
utes for  the  conduct  of  government^ 
business,  the  biU  contains  no  less  than  30 
such  expressions  as  "in  his  discretion, 
■as  the  Director  deems  necessary,"  '  as  in 
his  judgment"  and  "as  determined  by  the 
Director."  No  other  word  but  "czar 
could  describe  a  post  with  such  a  concen- 
tration of  discretionary  power. 

Proposals  for  amending  the  Consti- 
tution to  provide  for  an  additional  Vice 
President  have,  for  good  reasons,  met 
with  unfavorable  response  in  the  Con- 
gress. Yet  this  bill  would  make  the 
poverty  czar  superior  to  and  director  of 
Cabinet  officers,  even  though  he  \s  an 
appointed  rather  than  an  elected  official. 
The  aggregate  of  the  unfettered  powers 
vested  by  this  bill  go  not  even  to  the 
President,  but  to  the  poverty  czar,  di- 

rGCtlv 

One  of  the  most  fiercely  debated  mat- 
ters which  comes  before  Congress  is  Fed- 
eral aid  to  education.  Those  Federal  aid 
to  education  bills  which  have  passed  are 
those  that  have  been  camoufiaged  in 
some  other  guise,  such  as  national  de- 
fense This  biU  is  also  a  Federal  aid  to 
education  bill.  The  work-study  pro- 
grams embodied  in  part  C  of  title  I  are 
nothing  short  of  Federal  aid  to  educa- 
tion, under  a  deceptive  title.  It  provides 
for  grants  for  part-time  employment  of 
college  students  in  various  capacities 
with  the  accent  on  community  action 
programs. 

In  actuality,  however,  the  bill  is  niore 
than  an  authorization  of  Federal  aid  to 
education— it    is    an    authorization    of 
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Federal  education.  The  work-training 
programs."  the  "adult  basic  education 
programs,"  and  most  signiflcantly.  the 
Job  Corps  are  direct  Federal  education 
efforts.  These  educational  systems  would 
be  financed  and  cuntroi.ed  by  the  pov- 
erty czar.  TluTe  can  be  no  aiiiument 
that  no  Federal  control  exists  here,  for 
there  is  no  agency  involved  but  the  Na- 
tional Government 

The  bill  also  pays  special  attention  to. 
and  makes  special  provision  for.  rural 
and  farm  families  althouyh  the  concern 
was  not  sufficient  to   lustify  having  thf 
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was  the  case  with  the  Peace  Cornn  ty 
total  number  of  people  Riith«,<-!T  *• 


people  authorized  rm 

be  taken  into  the  programs  inthlnZ 

r.  but  will  not  have  comnUt^\F*' 


yea 

hitch,  so  the  size 


upon  discussing  with  members  ol  ihe  r.imlly 
the  most  intlmat*  relationships 

.\.s  a  result  of  those  factors  previously  dis- 
cussed in  this  report,  the  committee  t.s  of 
the  uplnlon  that,  up  to  the  time  of  the 
recent  changes  in  those  in  rtuthorlty  over 
Farm  Security  Administration,  that  agency 
has  not  been  wisely  administered  and  has 
been  used  as  an  experiment  station  of  un- 
American  Ideas  and  economic  and  social 
theories  of  little  or  questionable  value.  ...^^i.  <i  ,     «..« 

The  committee  sees  no  need  f.)r  the  present  [j'ranrvv'iil'Til*  hr^'.^y^rVr^J  ^u^'  ^^*  P">" 
duplication  of  Federal  agencies  furnishing  ^'^"^  ''^^  '^;  ^^  ^'^'  *"?  above  the  in- 
analogous    types    of   ser'.  ices    to    low-Income      ^^V;,  .  ^^atlonal     Government 

farmers        Such     duplication     undoubtedly      Whatever  is  .spent  on  the  implementation 
causes    loss   of   Government    manpower.    In-      ^-^^  ^^^^^  t)ill   u;ll  be  deficit  spending   and 
Agriculture  Committee  consider  the  bill     creases   Government   expenses,   and   creates     the  debt  thus  created  will  be  biassed  dj 
nor  to  provide   that   it   be   administered     cn^^'sion  m  the  minds  of  farmers  who  must     rectly    to    the    younu-er    Renerations  fw 

necessarily  utilize  that  type  of  credit.  Whose  ostens  ble   benefit  this  bill  Iq  hI^ 

Ab  )Ut  most  of  this  bill  Norman 
Thomas,  often  Socialist  Party  candidate 
for  Pre.sident.  was  correct  utuii  he 
prai.sed  it  a,-;  a  "socialistic  approach." 
The  land  reform  program  comes  not 
from  the  Socialist  platform  however,  but 

fnim  that  of  the  Communists.     In  19.t5,     .         »    »      ,     »  

the  National  Farm  Commi.s.sion  of  the  .^^  ^,  t^^^''^  ^^  Trojan  horse  filled 
Communi.st  Partv,  USA  adopted  this  T  socialism  and  collectivism  on  the 
collectivist  gem:'  American  people 

Sharecruppers  and  tenants.  Negro  and  '"''  '"'^^"^  "" '  ^-^^  tmk  .^MFR:cAN  indu.v, 
white,   should    be   aided    to   become   owners  Mr     MrGOVERN.      Mr.   President,  as 

The  Government  to  buy  up  tracts  of  land  one  of  the  coauthors  of  S.  2642  the  Eco- 
and    m.ike    productive    farms    available    to     nomic    Opportunitv    Act    of    1964    my 


by  the  Agriculture  Department.  The 
poverty  czar  is  vesttxl  with  sufficient  dis- 
cretion by  this  bill  to  do  for— or  in— the 
rural  as  well  as  the  urban  families. 

The  poverty  c/ar  would  be  granted  the 
authority  to  make  -'rants  up  to  $1,500. 
and  loans  up  to  $2,500  to  those  farm 
families  whose  ojH'rations  were  .so  un- 
promising that  they  could  not  qualify 
for  loans  from  the  Farmers  Home  Ad- 
ministration. The  discretion  of  the  czar 
as  to  whom  and  for  what  purpose  he 
makes  the.se  srants  and  loans  are  prac- 
tically unlimited. 

The  title  of  the  bill  on  rural  povertv 
also  includes  a  "land  reform  '  program 
Under  this  prop<xsal  the  poverty  c/ar 
could  finance  "rural  development  cor- 
porations"   who    would    buy    up    lar^e 


ompleted  their 
or  the  progranu  »in 
have  to  be  doubled  m  order  to  keen  th! 
proLirams  goim:  ^  "* 

This  program  does  not  replace  in, 
program  now  -n  existence,  it  is  srn^ 
mentary.  and  the  cost  for  the 


this  bill  is  de- 
signed 

It  is  addmt;  insult  to  injurj-  for  future 
u-enerations  for  us  to  engage  In  defldt 
spending  to  implement  these  reaction- 
arv',  alien,  duplicative.  Socialist  and  col- 
lectivist  programs 

I  urge  that  the  Senate  reject  thla  at- 


.sharerriipptTs,   tenants,  and  farmworkers  on 
a  low-ciet  basis 

The  poverty  czar  is  also  authorized  to 
finance,  through  loans,  ciwperatlve  a.s.so- 


greatest    concern    is   with   its  adequacy 
to  meet,  in  a  rea.sonable  period  of  time 
the  real  needs  of  the  impoverished 
I  wi.sh   it   were  po.s.sible  to  initiate  a 


tracts  of  land,  divide  them  into  what  the  ciations  which  furnish  services  to  low-  much  broader,  larger.  lonL'-ranue  pro- 
income  rural  families  i^ ram  which  would  a.ssure  within  thp  next 
In  point  of  fact,  this  program  appears  few  years  employment  vocational  train- 
to  come  directly  out  of  our  foreign  aid  mg.  educational  opportunity,  adequate 
programs  for  Latin  America.  It  looks  health  services,  and  decent  housinK  to 
as  if  we  are  now  going  to  impose  some  of  the  impoverished  in  all  ai,'e  groups  I 
the  same  socialistic  devices  on  our  own  recognize,  however,  that  the  only  attain- 


czar  decides  are  'family  sized  '  farms, 
and  sell  them  to  farmers  at  le.ss  than 
cost,  on  ".soft  credit"  terms  The  czar 
would  have  the  power  to  prescribe  the 
rules  for  the  organization  operations, 
and  activities  of  the  rural  development 
corporations,  to  decide  what  constitutes 
a  "low  Income"  farm,  family  and  also 
which  families  could  ijet  the  help 

This  "land  reform"  program  is  a  rep- 
lica of  the  farm  resettlement  program  of 
the  1930"s,  which  was  invest  gated  by  a 
.select  committee  of  the  House  Agricul- 
ture Committee  in  1944  and  whose  report 
included  the  following  findings: 

The  Investigation  dl.sclosed  *-hi»r  beginning 
with  the  twlnilnlstrattnn  r.f  Rexford  G  Tug- 
well  and  continuing  rhrouehr>iit  'he  admin- 
istration of  C  B  B.i!dwln  the  Farm  .'Security 
Administration  wa.i  financing  communistic 
resettlement  prr>'ect,s,  where  the  f.im:!!ps 
could  never  own  homes  or  be  paid  for  all 
that  they  made  '>r  for  a!!  fhe  time  thev 
worked,  and  wa-s  supervl.sine  It.';  br)rrowers  r.) 
the  extent  of  tuning  th?  borrower  how  fo 
raise  his  children  how  to  nlan  his  home'.ifp, 
and,  It  la  stronglv  su.spected  In  .lome  rases, 
how  to  vote.  Some  f.aml!!e<?  were  'kept  on 
the  OoTemment"  Indeflnl'ely  while  other 
families  that  were  willing  to  work  just  as  hard 
and  do  their  best  to  pay  their  debfj?  would 
not  get  any  help  from^he  Government  at  all. 

Families  have  been  f,,;  uiized  regimented. 
and  supervised  to  an  extent  which  cannot 
pxjsslbly  be  Justified  It  has  been  In.sls^ed 
arbitrarily  that  they  keep  rerord.s  which 
many  of  them  have  found  Impossible  to  keep 
and  maintain  They  have  been  told  what 
crops  to  plant  and  how  they  must  be  culti- 
vated. They  have  been  told  from  whom  they 
must  purchase  and  to  whom  they  must  sell 
Their  bank  accounts  h.we  been  comple'ely 
controlled  and   kept  under   Joint  ownership 


people  that  we  have  tried  .so  hard  to  ram 
down  the  throats  of  our  Latin  American 
neighbors.  Indeed.  I  recall  one  Latin 
.\merlcan  visitor  who  said  of  the  State 
Department's  zeal  for  land  reform  pro- 
grams under  the  Alliance  for  Progre.ss: 
Why  do  you  try  to  tell  us  how  to  do  land 
reform?  You  have  no  experience  In  land  re- 
form. Go  condemn  the  King  Ranch  In  Tex.aa 
(the  largest  In  the  United  States),  divide  it 
up  In  small  farms  and  then  come  share  your 
experience  with  us 


able  program  now  l.s  to  attack  the  prob- 
lems modestly,  develop  economical  and 
effective  techniques  as  we  proce*^  and 
expand  the  efTort  as  rapidly  as  planning 
and  national  acceptance  permit 

I  should  like  verv  much  to  .see  the  Job 
Corps  bill  for  unemployed  past  22  years 
of  age,  which  I  have  joined  the  Senator 
from  Wisconsin  '  Mr.  Nelson]  in  spon- 
soring, pa.s.sed  at  this  session  of  Coneress 
There  is  threat  need  for  it. 


As  a  Representative  of  the  State  of 
Perhaps    this   section    Is   designed    to     South  Dakota,  with  a  sizable  Impover- 


make  guinea  pigs  of  poor  American  farm 
families,  so  we  can  develop  some  expe- 
rience in  our  bureaucrats  to  meet  our 
Latin  American  friend's  objection,  but  I 
fear  this  rea.sonlng  to  bo  overly  chari- 
table 

The  fiscal  a.spects  of  this  bill  aLso  de- 
serve .some  comment.  Tlie  first  year's 
operation  would  involve  some  $962  5 
million,  not  Including  the  poverty  czar's 
small  business  loans,  which  wouid  come 
out  of  the  revolving  fund  of  the  Small 
Business  Administration  and  which  the 
czar  "may,"  If  it  suits  his  whim,  let  the 
Small  Business  Administration  admin- 
ister. 

Clearly,  both  past  experience  and  the 
language  of  the  bill  Indicate  that  de- 
mands for  increa.sed  authorizations  will 
be  made  In  subsequent  years      Authorl- 


ished  Indian  population,  I  would  be 
pleased  if  the  measure  contained  more 
specific  reference  to  the  problems  of 
poverty  among  our  Indian  citizens  who 
are  a  special  responsibility  of  our  Gov- 
ernment. 

When  I  entered  Congress  In  1957,  I 
proposed  an  Indian  point  4  program 
In  Hou.se  Concurrent  Resolution  160  of 
the  85th  Congre.ss  At  that  time,  I  spoke 
of  the  "climate  of  disillusionment,  hope- 
lessness, and  despair"  among  the  Indian 
people  in  my  State. 

There  has  been  a  modest  improvement 
In  the  outlook.  Under  Commissioner 
Phllleo  Nash,  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Af- 
fairs in  the  past  3  years  has  enlarged 
some  old  programs  and  initiated  net 
ones,  to  improve  the  situation.  Elfforti 
are  underway  with  some  success  to  pro- 
vide more  adult  education,  college  schol- 


zatlons  for  the  .second  and  third  years 

by  the  Government,  and  they  have  not  even     of  these  programs  are  not   provided   In  arships,  and  vocational  training;  to  at 

been  permitted  to  select  their  own  work  stock     this  bill,  although  .some  of  the  programs  tract  Industries  to  the  reservations,  de- 

and   otber   equipment.    Supervisors   of   the     are   for  a  minimum  of  2   years'  opera-  velop  tourLst  attractions,  plan  other  eco- 

Farm  Security  Administration  have  Insisted     tlon  by  the  bills  specific  mandate.     As  nomlc   developments,   improve  houstal. 


l96Jt 

^encourage  increased  Indian  partic- 

SSion  m  community  affairs. 

">here  has  been  progress;  but  at  the 

J*  of  progress  possible  under  current 
"t^rSis   the  Indian  problem  will  re- 
Ki  wltli  us  for  many,  many  years. 
T  national    conference    on    poverty 

mnne  the  Indians  was  held  on  the 
!S,inds  of  the  National  Cathedral,  here 
rwashington.  in  May.     It  was  spon- 

red  by  the  Council  on  Indian  Affairs. 
!n  hi  keynote  address  to  the  conference. 
Z  distinguished  majority  whip  the 
senator  from  Minnesota  I  Mr.  Hxtm- 
PHMYl.  told  the  meeting: 

Poverty  Is  the  everyday  life  of  the  A*ner- 
Jn  Indian  •  '  *•  We  are  going  to  make 
Sat  move  on  poverty  an  all-out  war. 

Nothing  short  of  all-out  war  of  several 
years  duration  on  the  conditions  under 
which  most  of  our  Indian  people  live  will 
m  our  time  bring  solutions  to  their 
problems.  This  fact  lies  behind  my  own 
concern  with  the  adequacy  of  the  poverty 
bill  now  before  us, 

In  this  era  of  miracle  drugs  and  medi- 
cines, the  Indians  still  have  an  average 
lifespan  of  only  42  years.  Children  born 
to  Indians  have  only  one-half  the  chance 
of  their  white  brothers  to  survive  the 
*ir?t  vear  after  birth. 

With  a  work  force  of  112.000,  the 
median  family  income  of  our  Indian  peo- 
ple is  $1,500  per  year — a  little  over  one- 
fourth  the  national  average,  and  one- 
half  the  $3,000  level  sometimes  described 
is  the  line  at  which  poverty  is  clearly 
apparent. 

More  than  one-half  of  the  American 
Indians  live  in  inadequate  one-room  or 
•vwo-room  dwellings. 

Seventy  percent  of  the  water  supply  of 
our  Indians  comes  from  sources  which 
are  contaminated  or  unsafe. 

Eighty  percent  of  our  Indian  popula- 
aon  must  haul  or  carry  water  for  domes- 
tic use  from  distant  wells. 

The  average  schooling  of  young  adults 
on  Indian  reservations  is  only  8  years — 
orJy  two-thirds  the  national  average. 

Unfortunately,  because  of  language 
diSculties  and  other  special  problems, 
many  Indian  children  are  unable  to 
speak  English  well  when  they  leave  the 
e.ehth  oracle.  The  quality  of  the  educa- 
tion they  receive,  on  the  average,  in  their 
8  years  of  schooling  does  not  equal  that 
obtained  In  the  same  period  by  other 
children. 

The  attack  on  poverty  among  the 
Indian  peoples  must  be  a  war  with  many 
fronts.  There  needs  to  be  economic  de- 
velopment and  jobs  for  adults,  and 
especially  for  family  heads.  There  must 
be  improved  education.  There  must  be 
adequate  health  service.  There  must  be 
decent  housing,  and  assistance  to  adults 
in  creating  homes  where  dignity,  hope, 
and  some  measure  of  ambition  among 
family  members — especially  the  younger 
generation — can  exist. 

The  May  conference  on  poverty  among 
our  Indian  citizens  .saw  real  hope  in  the 
Economic  Opportunity  Act  now  before 
us,  and  adopted  a  very  explicit  set  of 
criteria  or  'requirements  which  the  par- 
ticipants regarded  as  essential  in  order 
to  assure  that  it  will  benefit  Indian 
people. 
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I  have  reviewed  those  recommenda- 
tions carefully,  and  have  compared  the 
provisions  of  the  Economic  Opportunity 
Act  now  before  us  with  them. 

It  is  disappointing  to  me  that  the  Act 
does  not,  within  its  language,  make 
specific  reference  to  Indian  problems  and 
does  not  explicitly  state  that  Indian 
tribal  organizations  qualify  as  "com- 
munities" or  local  governmental  agencies 
eligible  to  sponsor  programs  and  projects 
under  the  act.  However,  the  legislative 
history  of  the  act  shows  clearly  that  they 
are  so  regarded ;  and  I  accept  that  inter- 
pretation and  legislative  history  as 
binding. 

During  the  Senate  committee  hearings 
on  the  measure,  the  Senator  from  Mon- 
tana [Mr.  Metcalf]  raised  the  question 
of  Indian  coverage  under  the  bill;  and 
a  prepared  statement  was  provided  by 
Sargent  Shriver,  Director  of  the  Presi- 
dent's Task  Force  on  the  War  Against 
Poverty.  In  it,  he  described  the  appli- 
cability of  the  act  to  Indian  people.  In 
that  statement,  Mr.  Shriver  stated: 

Indian  tribal  groups  would  be  expected  to 
develop  work-training  programs  In  the  same 
way  as  States  or  other  local  public  agencies. 
We  expect  tribal  groups  to  be  In  the  forefront 
of  developing  community   action   programs. 

In  a  subsequent  colloquy  with  Senator 
Metcalf,  Mr.  Shriver  affirmed  that  tribal 
governments  would  be  considered  "com- 
munities," and  on  the  same  basis  as  a 
municipality,  county  government,  or 
State  government. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  the 
statement  on  the  applicability  of  the  act 
to  Indians  which  was  submitted  by  Mr. 
Shriver,  and  also  a  very  brief  excerpt 
from  the  colloquy  between  Senator  Met- 
calf and  the  Task  Force  Director. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment and  the  excerpt  were  ordered  to 
be  printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 
Statement  to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 

Public  Welfare   by   R.   Sargent   Shriver, 

Jr.,  in  Regard  to  American  Indians  and 

THE  War  on  Poverty  Program 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  subject  of  poverty 
among  American  Indians  has  been  brought 
Into  sharp  focus  In  recent  weeks,  first  by  a 
conference  on  Indian  poverty  here  In  Wash- 
ington. D.C.,  a  little  over  a  month  ago,  and 
again  earlier  this  week  in  a  conference  called 
by  Secretary  of  the  Interior  Udall,  In  Santa 
Pe,  N.  Mex.  Members  of  the  President's  task 
force  participated  in  both  conferences,  at 
which  the  great  needs  of  many  thousands 
of  American  Indian  families  and  individuals 
were  discussed  In  relation  to  the  proposed 
antlpoverty  legislation. 

As  a  group,  Indians  are  among  the  Na- 
tion's poorest.  Average  family  Income  is  only 
$1,500,  a  bare  50  percent  of  the  general  pov- 
erty cutoff  of  $3,000.  Average  educational 
attainment  Is  half  the  national  average. 
Sixty  thousand  new  homes  are  needed  for 
Indian  families.  High  school  dropouts  are 
li'i  times  the  national  average.  Unemploy- 
ment is  seven  and  eight  times  the  national 
average.  The  average  age  of  death  on  the 
reservation  is  42  years,  two-thirds  the  figure 
for  the  national   population. 

The  widespread  problems  of  Indian  poverty 
were  only  tackled  In  earnest  30  years  ago. 
Much  haa  been  accomplished,  but  very  much 
more  remains  to  be  done. 

Every  title  of  the  bill  can  help  alleviate  In- 
dian poverty.  We  expect  broad  participa- 
tion by  Indian  and  tribal  communities  all 
across  the  Nation.     In  every  program  there 


must  be  strong  Indian  involvement  for  con- 
sent and  development.  Secretary  Udall,  Bu- 
reau of  Indian  Affairs  officials,  and  many  rep- 
resentatives of  Indian  tribes  and  communi- 
ties are  pledged  to  vigorous  participation  in 
the  attack  on  poverty. 

Indian  tribal  groups  have  expressed  great 
interest  In  the  Job  Corps  conservation  camps. 
Conservation  needs  on  Indian  lands  consti- 
tute a  massive  backlog  of  unfinished  work. 
In  forestry  alone,  more  than  10,000  man-years 
of  work  needs  to  be  done.  In  irrigation,  soil 
and  moisture  conservation,  and  other  im- 
provements of  grazing  E^nd  agricultural  re- 
sources there  is  a  backlog  of  another  54,000 
man-years  of  needed  efifort.  Job  Corps  expe- 
rience and  training  for  Indian  youth  can  add 
greatly  to  the  ability  of  the  tribes  and  their 
members  to  share  fully  In  a  more  abundant 
and  useful  life. 

Indian  tribal  groups  would  be  expected  to 
develop  work-training  programs  In  the  same 
way  as  States  or  other  local  public  agencies, 
or  together  with  such  local  agencies. 

Indian  youth  in  institutions  of  higher 
education  having  a  work-study  program  con- 
tract would  be  eligible  to  benefit. 

We  expect  tribal  groups  to  be  in  the  fore- 
front of  developing  community  action  pro- 
grams. One  reservation  (Pine  Ridge,  S. 
Dak.)  has  already  made  such  a  submission. 
Such  programs  could  be  developed  around 
reservation  needs,  or  could  be  developed  to 
Involve  Indians  and  non-Indians,  according 
to  the  needs  of  the  local  community. 

We  would  look  for  the  development  of 
joint  plans  with  the  States  In  adult  basic 
education  programs  Involving  Indians.  In- 
dian farmers  who  could  obtain  help  from 
no  other  source  would  be  eligible  for  grants 
and  loans  to  assist  them  out  of  poverty. 

Indian  small  businessmen  would  be  eli- 
gible for  loans  under  title  IV,  providing  a 
new  source  for  what  is  now  Inadequate 
credit  for  Indian  enterprises. 

Indian  people  are  helped  by  the  Social 
Security  Act  under  State  plans.  Demonstra- 
tion projects  Involving  Indians  under  title 

V  are  possible  and  would  be  welcomed. 
The   VISTA   program   authorized   by  title 

VI  of  the  bill  specifically  mentions  the  pos- 
sible role  of  volunteers  on  Indian  reserva- 
tions. From  indications  given  by  various 
Indian  groups  when  the  National  Service 
Corps  was  being  considered  It  Is  expected 
that  Indians  will  particularly  welcome  this 
part  of  the  program.  Volunteers  are  now 
being  used  with  great  success  in  summer 
programs.  The  opportunities  for  significant 
contribution  by  VISTA  personnel  on  Indian 
reservations  are  many. 

Every  aspect  of  this  bill  can  be  brought 
to  focus  on  Indian  poverty.  With  the  tools 
available  it  is  likely  that  every  one  of  them 
will  find  a  useful  application  to  meet  a 
specific  local  need.  These  new  tools  would 
be  important  supplements  for  programs  In 
Indian  affairs  by  making  it  feasible  to  do 
jobs,  reach  people,  and  provide  opportuni- 
ties not  now  possible. 


Excerpt  Prom  the  Testimony  of  Director 
R.  Sargent  Shriver  Jr.,  on  Applicabilitt 
OP   Poverty   Program   to   Indian   Peoples 

Senator  Metcalf.  We  are  not  going  to  be 
able  to  help  every  Indian  reservation  be- 
cause It  would  take  more  than  the  money 
authorized  In  the  bill.  I  just  want  to  make 
sure  that  these  tremendously  poverty-strick- 
en people  are  at  leasj  given  their  fair  share 
of  the  consideration. 

I  am  glad  that  you  again  have  brought  out 
the  comiminlty  facility  program.  Are  tribal 
councils  and  tribal  governments  considered 
as  communities  under  the  community  facil- 
ities program? 

Mr.  Shriver.  Yes. 

Senator  Metcalf.  They  would  come  in  on 
the  same  basis  as  a  municipality,  county 
government,  or  State  government. 

Mr.  Shriver.  Yes. 
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Mr.  McOOVERN.  Mr.  President,  with 
these  Interpretations  of  the  act  under 
which  the  programs  for  development  of 
employment  opportunities,  of  rural  areas, 
counseling  services,  housing  loans  and 
projects,  and  other  aids  can  be  made 
available  directly  to  the  Indian  people. 
without  the  necessity  of  sponsorship  by 
some  Intermediate  bureau  or  level  of 
government,  the  cntt-na  of  the  Confer- 
ence on  Indian  Poverty  are  substantially 
met  by  the  bill  before  us. 

The     conference     suggested     that     a 


The  Big  Bend  Dam  a  rfK-ent  Corps  uf 
Enxlneers  project,  lies  acriKss  the  Mis- 
souri River,  about  50  milfs  .south  of 
F'lerrp.  tho  State  capital  The  lake  be- 
hind this  dam  will  extend  upstream  for 
80  miles,  and  will  havt-  a  .shoreline  of 
about  200  miles  and  a  water  surface  ii.t  u 
of  nearly  56  OdO  ac: >"- 

Two  Indian  rf.stTvatlons.  the  Crow 
Creek  Sioux  and  the  Lower  Brule,  adjoin 
the  future  reservoir  tlirouKhout  the 
greater  part  of  it,s  length      Tlu-.sc    re.s- 

ervations    and    the    aduirrnt    areas    in-  _^ 

deouTy  director  "of  the  pVogr  am  for  In-     eluded  in   the  Big   Bend   redevelopment     his  wife,  Rosalie  Wax.  an  anthrDpoiogS 
diana  be  provided.     I  am  assured  that     areas  are  among  the  most  economically     both   of   Emory   UniverMty,  at  AIImu' 

depifssed  of  the  Nation.  Ga.     Thty  were  assisted  by  two  Indi&n 

The  Area  Redevelopment  Administra        ' '  --  •  ^ 


cap— are  present  on  reservatlona    M 
cation  depends  on  more  than  teurM 
the  three  R's.    School  lunches  adeoS 
clothing,  inspiring  iea<hers.  librajj  f» 
cihtifs.  recognition  of  special  problmiL 
all  of  them  are  e.vsential  to  an  eflecth 
educational  program  under  the  circim* 
stances  which  exi.st  on  our  reservatl^" 
We  have  had  the  g(K)d  fortune  to  luS 
an  extensive  research  study  made  of  thl 
educational  problems  at  the  Pine  Rid*! 
Re.si-rvation.    in    South    Dakota,  by  ^ 
Murray  Wax,  a  trained  sociolotfist  and 


dlans  be  provi 

highly  placed  personnel  will  be  giving 
attention  to  the  special  problems  of  In- 
dian people,  thus  meeting  another  of  the 
criteria  or  requirements 

It  should  not  be  necessary  for  me  to 
say  that  I  strongly  advocate  an  aggres- 
sive antipoverty  program  for  all  our  im- 
poverished. My  discussion  of  the  special 
problems  of  Indians  is  in  no  way  intended 
to  Imply  that  they  are  mySole  concern. 

They  are  on  my  mind,  and  in  my 
heart — as  the  situation  of  the  •original 
Americans"  should  be  on  the  conscience 
of  all  of  us— partly  because  the  condition 
of  the  Indian  people  in  South  Dakota  is 
especially  distressing 

In  my  State,  there  are  30,000  Indians, 
with  a  work  force  of  7,400.  More  than 
half  of  them  have  been  unemployed  for 
several  years.  This  is  seven  or  eight 
times  the  national  average.  Median 
family  income  is  $1,200.  or  $300  less  than 
the  national  Indian  average,  and  only 
40  percent  of  the  $3,000  poverty  cutoff 
figure. 

In  general,  our  South  Dakota  reserva- 
tions consist  of  "broken  river  land,  plains, 
and  hills,  which  limit  agriculture  pri- 
marily to  ranching  Uncertain  weather 
and  growing  .sesusons  of  varying  length 
inhibit  expansion  of  thi.s  part  of  the 
economy.  There  are  few  timber  or  min- 
eral resources  Because  of  this  lack  of 
economic  opportunity,  it  is  a  lamentable 
fact  that  the  impoverished  condition  of 
our  Indians  is  self-perpetuating  When 
left  to  their  own  human  devices  and  ele- 
mental skills,  generation  afler  genera- 
tion will  share  the  heritage  of  poverty 
and  disillusionment.         . 

To  break  the  cycle  of  Indian  poverty, 
we  need  to  concentrate  nn  the  same 
broad  program  of  economic,  t^'chnical. 
educational,  and  si)cial  development 
that  has  characterized  our  oversea  point 
4  assistance  program 

I  consider  economic  opportunity  to  be 
of  first  priority,  followed  by  prou'rams 
designed  to  provide  adequate  educa- 
tional and  vocational  training,  befer 
housing,  and  improved  public  health 
and  sanitation 

In  recent  years,  under  the  leadership 
of  Phllleo  Nash,  the  Bureau  of  Indian 
Affairs  has  made  considerable  progress 
in  developing  the  resources  of  the  reser- 
vations. 

An  effort  to  develop  economic  oppor- 
timities  on  the  reservations  has  been 
undertaken  in  the  past  3  years  by  'he 
Area  Redevelopment  Administration,  as 
part  of  its  program  of  bringing  relief  to 
economically  depressed  areas  of  the 
coimtry. 


tion  recently  completed  a  survey  of  the 
economic  potential  of  the  Big  Bend  area 
which  measured  the  effect  of  the  new 
dam  and  the  recreational  po.sslbilities  of 
the  new  lake  being  formed  behind  Uie 
dam 

The  10-point  report  detailed  a  program 
for  developing  thes*^  recreation. il  facili- 
ties It  included  recommendatunis  for  a 
tourist  facility  which  would  employ 
about  175  workers.  The  Lower  Brule 
Sioux  have  endorsed  the  project,  and 
have  v(jted  to  invest  $300,000  to  $400,000 
of  tribal  funds  in  the  tourist  facility. 

Farther  upstream  on  the  Mi.vsourl. 
above  Pierre,  another  Corps  of  Pln^'ineers 
dam,  the  Oahe.  has  flooded  many  acres 
of  the  Standing  Itock  and  Cheyenne 
River  Reservations.  The  tribes  have 
been  Cv..mpen.^ated  bv  the  P'ederal  Gov- 
ernment for  the  flooded  land.  Displaced 
Indian  ranchers,  who  had  been  using  the 
land  for  cattle  grazing,  have  each  re- 
ceived $10,000  in  cash  and  30  head  of 
cattle  The  ARA  is  helping  100  of  these 
displaced  Indian  cattlemen  to  ma.ster 
the  intricacies  of  modern  ranch  manage- 
ment. 

The  .■Mi.'\  has  also  trained  16  Pine 
Ridge  Sioux  Indians  as  carpenters. 
They  are  working  on  a  .self-help  Public 
Housing  .Adnuni.stiation  progiam  de- 
signed to  provide  Improved  housing  for 
low-income  Indian  families.  When  this 
housing  program  is  completed,  the  ARA- 
tramed  Indians  will  provide  maintenance 
for  the  project 

But  by  no  means  can  these  economic 
development  measures  to  date  be  con- 
sidered a  complete  answer  to  Indian 
needs  At  best,  they  will  provide  em- 
ployment for  291  of  the  7.400  available 
Indian  workers.  They  represent  a  start, 
but  only  a  start.  In  the  provision  of  eco- 
nomic opportunity,  in  meeting  the  first 
of  the  four  major  needs  of  an  adequate 
program. 

EOUCATTON 

Because  of  poverty  and  the  lack  of 
economic  opportunity  of  Indian  peo- 
ple in  the  past,  the  education  of  Indian 
children — the  coming  generation  of 
adults — IS  more  complex  and  difficult 
than  usual.  We  are  now  att^-mpting  to 
meet  these  abnormal  problems  with  sub- 
normal .schools  and  facilities. 

Undernourished  children:  children 
from  the  homes  of  Illiterate  parents, 
where  they  have  no  reading  materials  or 
no  encouragement  to  obtain  an  educa- 
tion; children  without  adequate  cloth- 
ing, who  live  with  a  dozen  people  in  one 
room — children  with  every  sort  of  handl- 


Ga. 

graduate  students  and  residents  of  the 
Pine  Ridi;e  Reservation.  Their  study  w»g 
recently  publishea  by  the  National  Asso- 
ciation of  Social  Scientists.  It  describes 
the  present  Indian  school  system  as  a 
failure. 

A  gulf  exists  between  the  Govern- 
ment-controlled and  directed  schools  and 
the  Indian  people,  who  have  no  partici- 
pation m  school  operation  and  manage- 
ment. 

There  is  a  consequent  gulf  between 
teachers  and  students  The  children 
cling  to  their  native  Indian  language. 
The  teaching  of  English  is  archaic:  and 
the  researchers  found  that  most  eighth 
grade  Indian  students  du  not  speak 
English  fluently. 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Wax  have  made  a  series 
of  recommendations  for  basic  and  thor- 
ougli  reorganization  of  the  school  sys- 
tem at  Pine  Ridge — recommendations 
applicable  to  a  very  considerable  degree 
to  (jther  reservations. 

Tile  establishment  of  new  goals,  better 
paid  and  more  competent  teaching  staffs, 
and  Indian  community  participation  in 
school  oiH'ration  and  management  deci- 
sions, the  provision  of  off-reservation 
secondary  education — a  whole  series  of 
reforms,  including  provision  of  some 
additional  facilities — are  included  in  the 
recommendations. 

This  study  of  the  present  system  and 
needs  at  Pine  Ridge  indicates  that  If 
there  is  to  be  a  generation  of  Indian 
citizens  with  training  which  will  enable 
them  to  become  effective  members  of  our 
society,  we  must  recast  our  Indian  edu- 
cational efforts. 

The  Economic  Opportunity  Act  oflen 
an  opportunity  to  attack  .several  of  the 
facets  of  the  educational  problem.  In- 
cluding enlistment  of  community  and 
parental  interest  In  school  affairs,  coun- 
seling service,  supplemental  vocational 
training,  and  work-education  opportu- 
nities. 

I  hope  and  trust  that  the  Bureau  of 
Indian  Affairs  and  the  new  OfBce  of  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity  will  make  the  fullest 
use  of  the  opportunity  the  measure  be- 
fore us  provides  for  initiating  needed 
Indian  educational  reforms 

HOUSING 

Similarly,  I  can  see  in  the  act  now 
pending  numerous  ways  in  which  the 
hou.slng  and  health  problems  can  be 
attacked.  These  are  indicated  in  Di- 
rector Shrlver's  statement  which  I  h*" 
submitted  for  the  Record. 

Several  years  ago.  we  undertook  i 
pilot  project  in  the  housing  field  at  t» 
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»^  Ridfie  reservation.  In  South  Dakota. 
Kf  Public  Housing  Authority  author- 
2  instruction  of  51  new  homes  there. 
SJSSion  service  of  the  South  Da- 
i^»  SUte  College  now  reports  that  a 
•  sense  of  di  imty  and  purposefulness 
.  annarent  among  the  people  who  oc- 
S^Those  homes.  The  feasibUlty  of  a 
°Sn  under  which  the  future  owner  of 
^v  home  contributes  his  own  labor  to 
'tts  construction  is  now  being  studied  It 
..indicated  that  this  system  wUl  reduce 
rSg  cosus  by  an  average  of  28  percent. 
^  will  brinu  the  cost  of  new  housing 
iSn  the  means  of  many  more  Indian 
Lilies  and  will  provide  the  basis  for 
^1  enterprises  and  considerable  em- 
Soyment  The  possibility  of  coopera- 
don  by  the  Housing  and  Home  Finance 
Aeencv  the  Small  Business  Administra- 
Hon  and  the  OfBce  of  Economic  Oppor- 
tunity In  such  a  program  should  be 
explored. 

HE.M.TH 

It  Ls  readily  apparent  that  a  great 
-nari.v  health  and  sanitation  projects — 
which  now  constitute  one  of  the  four 
2iaJor  reservation  problems — can  be 
underukcn  under  the  community  proj- 
ects feature  of  the  Economic  Opportu- 
nity Act. 

In  this  area  and  in  the  other  areas  of 
the  Indian  point  4  program  which  I 
have  described.  I  feel  sure  that  the  pres- 
ent propross  on  our  Indian  reservations 
can  be  greatly  accelerated. 

Consequently,  I  urge,  as  the  represent- 
ative of  a  State  where  Indian  poverty  la 
a  major  problem,  that  S.  2642  be  passed. 
and  that  m  its  subsequent  administra- 
tion there  be  every  eff'ort  to  use  It  to 
solve  both  the  Immediate  and  the  basic 
problems  of  our  original  Americans  and 
of  all  other  Americans  who  are  In  need- 

IN    THE    MIDST  OF  PLENTY 

lii.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  recently,  my 
good  friend  and  fellow  Rhode  Islander, 
Ben  Bagdikian,  authored  a  book  entitled 
■In  the  Midst  of  Plenty."  It  Is  a  tragi- 
cally correct  portrait  of  our  poor.  It  de- 
scnbes  one-fifth  of  the  population  of  our 
Nation,  the  wealthiest  in  the  world — the 
silent,  mvlsible  humans  we  rarely  see, 
and  even  more  rarely  hear  from. 

We  are  discussing  a  modest  program 
which  will  provide  some  opportunity  for 
our  less  fortunate  citizens.  It  will  pro- 
vide a  chance  for  some  of  the  12  million 
children,  who  are  hostages  of  poverty,  to 
work,  to  learn  job  skills,  and  to  gain  an 
education  that  normally  would  be  be- 
yond their  dreams.  It  will  enable  many 
persons  who  now  can  afford  only  a  cheap. 
fatty  diet— which  produces  apathy, 
rather  than  vigor— to  live  a  little  better. 
It  will  bring  education  and  greater  op- 
portunity to  many  adults,  and  also  a 
chance  to  regain  a  dignity  that  Is  so  vital 
to  the  human  spirit. 

No  State  has  a  monopoly,,  on  wealth. 
All  the  States  have  their  poor.  In  my 
own  State  of  Rhode  Island,  there  are 
37.000  families  and  nearly  58,000  imre- 
lated  individuals  with  an  annual  Income 
of  less  than  S3. 000.  These  people  are 
important.  They  are  not  mere  numbers 
or  statistics,  but  are  very  real  human  be- 
ings who  are  trapped  in  a  vicious  cycle, 
from  which  there  is  no  escape  unless  we 
help  them. 


This  program  Is — as  I  have  said — a 
modest  one.     For  instance,  the  work- 
study  program  to  assist  college  students 
would   amount    to   only    approximately 
$300,000  for  Rhode  Island :  but  this  could 
help    nearly     1,000     students    in     my 
State  to   get  an  education.     This  bill 
would  bring  to  Rhode  Island  $933,000  for 
community-action   programs,  which   in 
txim  would  generate  more  jobs  and  more 
opportunities.     It  would   provide   over 
$100,000  for  adult  education  programs. 
Although  this  would  not  accommodate 
all  of  the  48,000  Rhode  Islanders  over 
18  years  of  age  who  have  less  than  a  sixth 
grade  education,  it  would  help  a  substan- 
tial nimiber  of  them. 

There  is  no  question  that  this  act  is 
only  a  first  step,  but  it  is  in  the  right 
direction.  It  is  an  action  program  en- 
tirely consistent  with  the  Constitutional 
mandate  to  Congress  to  promote  the 
general  welfare.  It  will  bring  hope  to 
thousands  who  have  abandoned  all  hope. 
and  who  have  had  every  reason  to  doubt 
that  their  Government  in  Washington 
would  be  for  all  the  people. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  Chief  Clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 

roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and 
it  is  so  ordered. 

The  pending  question  is  on  agreeing 
to  amendment  No.  1126,  proposed  by 
the  Senator  from  New  York  [Mr.  Javits]  , 
upon  which  there  is  a  limitation  of  45 
minutes  debate  on  a  side. 

The  Senator  from  New  York  has  43 
minutes  remaining,  and  the  opponents 
have  45  minutes. 

On  the  bill  itself,  the  proponents  have 
1  hour  and  53  minutes  remaining,  and 
the  opponents  have  1  hour  and  58  min- 
utes. ,  ,^       ^      T 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  myself  5  minutes  under  the  bill. 


MONTANA  LIBRARY  ASSOCIATION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
yield  myself  5  minutes  under  the  bill. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  very  much  pleased 
to  announce  that  the  Montana  Library 
Association  was  unanimously  declared 
the  rurmer-up  in  the  Grolier  National 
Library  Week  Award  competition.  This 
is  the  first  year  that  this  award  has  been 
oflfered  as  established  by  the  Grolier, 
Inc.,  publishing  firm.  The  purpose  of 
this'  award  is  to  draw  attention  to  the 
work  of  all  libraries  throughout  the 
country. 

Honorable  mention  citations  went  to 
associations  in  Indiana,  Louisiana,  Min- 
nesota, Mississippi,  and  Missouri. 

Every  community  in  the  Treasure 
State  can  be  justly  proud  and  pleased 
with  this  honor.  I  wish  to  take  this  op- 
portimity  to  congratulate  all  of  those  who 
have  worked  with  the  National  Library 
Week  In  the  State,  especially  the  State 
chairman.  Randall  Swanberg,  of  Great 


Falls.  It  is  my  understanding  that  Mon- 
tana's high  rating  was  brought  about 
by  the  100 -percent  participation  dis- 
played by  all  the  State  librarians  and 
local  groups  in  the  year-round  program 
for  "better  read,  better  informed  Amer- 
ica." This  honor  bestowed  on  Montana 
is  just  another  major  step  forward  in  the 
very  energetic  program  designed  to  de- 
velop better  library  services  throughout 
the  State. 

INDIANS  HONOR  LT.  COL.  THOMAS 
W.  BEAVERS.  OF  MALMSTROM  AIR 
FORCE  BASE 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  as 
the  Senate  well  knows,  there  was  severe 
flooding  in  Montana  about  a  month  ago 
in  the  Flathead  area  on  the  west  side  of 
the  Continental  Divide  and  in  the  Black- 
feet  Indian  Reservation  and  Sun  River 
area  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  divide. 

During  the  course  of  the  tragedy  many 
of  our  people  lost  their  lives.  Some  have 
not  been  found  as  yet.  But  at  the  pres- 
ent time  Montana  is  pulling  itself  out 
of  the  mud.  so  to  speak,  and  rebuilding 
as  rapidly  as  possible. 

I  cannot  give  too  much  credit  to  the 
officers  and  men  at  the  Malmstrom  Air 
Force  Base  at  Great  Falls.  Mont.,  for  the 
magnificent  work  they  did  in  rescuing 
and  looking  after  the  victims  of  the 
flooded  area.  One  of  these  men  was  Lt. 
Col.  Thomas  W.  Beavers,  chief  of  the 
helicopter  branch  at  Malmstrom  Air 
Force  Base.  Colonel  Beavers  is  in  com- 
mand of  the  helicopter  section.  341st 
Combat  Support  Group,  at  Malmstrom. 
Colonel  Beavers'  13  helicopters  did  out- 
standing work  in  rescuing  people,  warn- 
ing others  of  impending  danger,  and 
doing  everything  which  could  be  done  to 
alleviate  the  distress  caused  by  the  dis- 

I  am  glad  to  note  that  the  Blackfeet 
Indian  Tribe  inducted  Lt.  Col.  Thomas 
W.  Beavers,  of  Marthaville,  La.,  into  the 
Blackfeet  Indian  Tribe  on  July  16  of  this 
year. 

Colonel  Beavers  was  inducted  into  the 
tribe  at  Browning  during  the  13th  an- 
nual North  American  Indian  Days  cele- 
bration in  a  ceremony  led  by  Chief  Dan 
Bull  Plume.  The  chief,  speaking 
through  an  interpreter,  gave  Beavers  his 
Indian  name,  which  is  "Chief  Mean 
Eagle."  and  paid  tribute  to  the  "impor- 
tant role  the  military  has  played  in  the 
defense  of  our  Nation  and  the  vital  role 
that  our  neighbors  to  the  south  at  Malm- 
strom Air  Force  Base  are  playing  in  de- 
fense of  our  United  States." 

I  join  Chief  Dan  Bull  Plimie.  of  the 
Blackfeet  Indians,  in  commending  Colo- 
nel Beavers.  I  wish  also  to  emphasize 
again  that  the  work  performed  by  the 
officers  and  men  at  the  Malmstrom  Air 
Force  Base  was  of  the  highest  dependa- 
bility and  is  in  full  accord  with  the  fine 
traditions  of  the  Air  Force.  They  were 
indeed  a  mainstay  in  preventing  the 
tragedy  from  becoming  far  worse  than  it 

was. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  I  may 
insert  in  the  Record  an  article  from  the 
Great  Falls,  Mont.,  Tribune  entitled  "In- 
dians Honor  AF  Copter  Hero." 
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There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

IifsiANS  Honor  AF  Coptzs  Hero 

Bbownimo. — Lt.  Col  Thomas  W.  Beavers, 
chief  of  the  helicopter  branch  at  Malm- 
strom  Air  Force  Base,  who  flew  many  life- 
saving  and  mercy  mLsslons  onto  the  Bl.ick- 
feet  Indian  Reservation  during  the  June  8- 
10  floods,  has  been  Inducted  Into  the  Blaclt- 
feet  Indian  Tribe  and  given  the  name  "Chief 
Mean  Eagle." 

Beavers  was  Inducted  Into  the  tribe  at 
Brownlng  during  the  IS'h  annual  North 
American  Indians  Days  celebration  In  a  cere- 
mony led  by  Chief  Dan  Bull  Plume.  The 
chief,  speaking  through  an  interpreter,  gave 
Beavers  bis  Indian  name  and  paid  tribute 
to  the  "Important  role  the  mllltar>-  has  played 
In  the  defense  of  our  Nation  and  the  vita! 
role  that  our  neighbors  to  the  s<r)Uth  at 
Malmstrom  Air  Force  Base  are  playing  In 
defense  of  our  United  States  ' 

The  Air  Force  helicopter  pilot  In  turn  pre- 
sented the  Indian  chief  with  a  plaque  and 
a  membership  to  the  helicopter  section.  34lst 
Combat  Support  Group,  at  Malmstrom 

More  than  2.00)  members  of  the  tribe  at- 
tended the  ceremony  Be:ivers.  MarthdvlIIe, 
La.,  piloted  the  same  CH3C  helicopter  tj  the 
celebration  that  he  used  In  the  flood  rescue 
mission.  It  Is  the  newest  type  In  use  by  the 
Air  Force. 

Speaking  of  the  Blaclcfeet.  he  said  "They 
are  a  proud  and  heroic  people  They  proved 
this  most  vividly  during  and  after  the  tragic 
disaster  In  the  Browning  area  In  June  " 


ECONOMIC  OPPORTUNITY  ACT  OF 
1964 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  <S.  2642'  to  mobilize  the  hu- 
man and  financial  resources  of  the  Na- 
tion to  combat  poverty  in  the  United 

Of ofpe 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  to  me  3  minutes? 

Mr.  McNAMARA  I  yield  3  minutes 
to  the  Senator  from  Alaska. 

Mr.  BARTLETT  Mr.  Pre.sldent.  on 
March  16,  1964.  the  President  of  the 
United  States  sent  his  message  on  pov- 
erty to  the  Senate  In  that  speech  he 
suggested  a  goal  for  national  pursuit: 
"An  America  in  which  every  citizen 
shares  all  the  opportunities  of  his  s')Ciety, 
In  which  every  man  has  a  chance  to  ad- 
vance his  welfare  to  the  limit  of  his 
capacities." 

On  that  same  day.  the  di.stiimulshed 
senior  Senator  from  Michigan  [Mr.  Mc- 
Namara]  introduced,  and  I  cospon.sored,  a 
bill  (S.  2642)  "to  mobilize  the  human  and 
financial  resources  of  the  Nation  to  com- 
bat poverty  In  the  United  States."  A 
special  subcommittee  of  the  Committee 
on  Labor  and;  Public  Welfare  has  held 
hearings  on  the  lei^islation  and  the  com- 
mittee has  reported  an  altered  bill,  im- 
proved in  many  respects.  This  measure 
is  similar  to  H  R.  11377.  reported  by  the 
House  Committee  on  Education  and  La- 
bor on  June  3  and  now  pending  in  the 
House  Rules  Committee. 

Today.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to  con- 
sider this  Economic  Opportunity  Act  as 
It  relates  to  Alaska  I  intend  to  dl.scu.ss 
the  various  provisions  of  the  measure  and 
what  they  might  mean,  as  they  are  Im- 
plemented and  take  concrete  form.  In 
the  49th  State. 


Certainly  Alaska  knows  economic  hard- 
ship. Michael  Harrington  has  written 
eloquently  of  the  ironic  per.sLstence  nf 
"the  other  America,"  the  America  of  the 
poor,  in  a  conte.xt  of  national  affluence. 
Similarly,  despite  the  beauty  and  pros- 
perity of  our  State,  we  are  forced  to  rec- 
otiiiize  the  other  Alaska  '  and  to  meet  its 
needs.  In  1960,  9,91.5  families— almost 
one-fourth  of  our  households — had  an 
annual  income  of  less  than  $4  000,  this 
is  even  le.ss  adequate  m  Alaska  ttian  it 
would  be  elsewhere  in  the  Nation  The 
State  has  over  7,000  pers'nis  receiving 
welfare  payments  and  6,300  persons 
listed  as  unemployed  .Ala.ska's  averasc 
unemployment  rate  for  1963  was  H  1  per- 
cent. Even  in  Anchorage,  the  rate  was 
6.1  percent  The  figure  was  7  3  percent 
for  Fairbanks  and  H  9  percent  for  Ketchi- 
kan 

As  I  have  often  pointed  out.  poverty 
is.  despite  much  prok;re.ss.  still  particu- 
larly serious  amon«  the  Eskimos.  In- 
dians, and  Aleuts  of  Ala-ska  Several 
figures  are  useful  as  indexes.  The  aver- 
age income  of  a  native,  rural,  nonfarm 
Alaskan  is  $2,019  In  the  Wade  Hamp- 
ton judicial  district  the  median  male  in- 
come is  $898;  in  the  Bethel  district  the 
fissure  is  $1,316.  The  unemployment  rate 
among  the  natives  is  27  5  percent,  and 
the  average  .schooling;  is  only  5  6  years 
Only  13  1  percent  of  rural  Alaska  na- 
tives live  in  structurally  sound  iiouses. 
with  plumbint;.  The  figure  is  but  57.7 
percent  for  Alaska  as  a  whole  Among 
Alaska  natives,  infant  deaths  account 
for  33  percent  of  all  mortalities,  as  com- 
pared to  6  percent  for  the  rest  of  the 
Nation.  The  tubercular  and  gastro- 
enteric death  rates  amonu'  natives  are 
six  times  what  they  are  in  the  rest  of  the 
country.  Accidental  deaths  are  three 
times  as  frequent.  These  figures  indi- 
cate that  poverty  and  its  problems  are 
not  foreign  to  Alaska.  Tliey  cry  out  fur 
.solution. 

The  poverty  prot^ram  as  it  now  stands 
will  not  .solve  our  problems  It  will,  how- 
ever, make  a  start  toward  their  solution. 

Now.  let  us  turn  to  the  President's  bill. 

It  would  establish  an  Office  of  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity,  headed  i)y  a  Direc- 
tor, to  administer  and  coordinate  the 
poverty  program. 

Title  I  would  set  up  three  youth  pro- 
grams 

The  first  would  be  called  tlie  Job 
Corps,  and  would  be  administered  di- 
rectly by  the  OEO.  This  protrram  would 
enlist  young  men  and  women  who  for 
some  rea.son  have  dropped  out  of  school 
and  are  either  unemployed  or  are  em- 
ployed in  dead-end  jobs  It  would  group 
them  in  residential  training  and  work 
centers,  and  would  use  their  services  for 
needed  projects  in  both  rural  and  urban 
areas.  The  Job  Corps  hopefully  would 
i^ive  its  volunteers  new  skills  and  em- 
ployability.  as  well  as  provide  for  needed 
public  works,  conservation,  and  other 
projects 

Enrollment  in  the  Job  Corps  would  be 
open  to  Alaskans,  and  certain  of  the 
Corps  projects  miuht  be  located  within 
Alaska's  borders  In  this  connection,  it 
Is  well  to  take  note  of  Alaska's  alarming 
dropout  rate      Only  64.1  percent  of  our 
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students  who  enter  the  ninth  grade  n»H 
uate  from  high  school.  ^" 

The  problem  Is  particularly  seriai, 
amunK  native  youths  Last  year  mT 
34  percent  of  the  native  youths  of  £ 
school  age  were  enrolled  in  secoiwSS 
schools  Others  were  .still  in  elemenun 
sch.)<)l.  but  .some  t)ne-thlrd  of  them  im 
not  in  scho<jl  at  all.  In  Bureau  of  b 
dian  Affairs  elementary  schools,  attrition 
rates  as  high  as  60  percent  have  been 
found  between  grades  1  and  8. 

On  the  one  hand,  the  dropout  prob- 
lem causes  us  to  redouble  our  efforts  to 
improve  our  .schools,  expand  their  cur- 
rlculums.  and  build  up  such  areas  as  vo- 
cational and  adult  education.  On  the 
other  hand,  we  must  develop  programs  to 
fc;ive  our  dropouts  the  opportunity  to  do 
constructive  work  and  to  improve  theL' 
employability.  Such  would  be  the  aim  of 
tlie  Job  Corps. 

.A  .second  youth  program  would  provide 
for  work  training.  School  dropouta  or 
potential  dropouts  would  be  encouraged 
to  continue  their  education,  but  would 
bo  Kiven  training  jobs  to  supplement 
their  schooling.  The  bill  does  not  define 
these  training  jobs  precisely,  for  it  is  an- 
ticipated that  States  and  local  communi- 
ties would  develop  trainiuK  opixirtunlUes 
in  hospitals,  parks,  libraries,  schools,  and 
other  public  and  private  at;encies  The 
Federal  Goveriunent  would  assist  [r. 
planning  and  financing  these  programs 
Like  the  Job  Corps,  this  could  sene 
Alaskans  and  Alaska  communities. 

The  Department  of  Labor  would  be  re- 
sponsible for  administering  the  worlt- 
tiaining  prot;ram.  Secretary  Wirt2  lias 
testified  that  his  Department  is  ready  to 
go  into  action  immediately,  so  as  to  put 
1.50.000  young  men  and  women  to  woric 
In  local  projects  'within  2  months  of  the 
day  the  P^conomic  Opportunity  Act  Is 
slened  and  funds  are  appropriated  for 
it"  Jobs  furnished  would  be  of  three 
types:  community  projects,  employing 
dropouts  and  giving  them  vocational 
skills:  afterschool  and  summer  Jobs  for 
youths  wiio  are  in  school  and  need  money 
to  stay  in:  and  part-time  work  for  stu- 
dents who  are  doing  poorly  in  .school  and 
whose  work  habits  and  abilities  would 
be  improved  by  a  job. 

Tlie  third  youth  procram  Is  deslirned 
to  enable  colleKcs  and  universities  to 
offer  work-study  opportunities  for  needy 
students  Colleges  would  be  able  to  In- 
crease their  present  supply  of  part-time 
jobs,  either  on  the  campus  or  In  coopera- 
tion with  off-campus  concerns  and  agen- 
cies Federal  funds  would  be  available 
to  colleges  which  carried  out  such  pro- 
grams, provided  they  would  be  used  to 
reimburse  students  from  low-Income 
families  The  program  would  be  ad- 
ministered by  the  OfIic^  of  Education 
In  the  Department  of  Health.  Education 
and  Welfare 

Alaska's  college  students  could  cer- 
tainly benefit  from  the  work-study  sec- 
tion of  the  Economic  Opportunity  Ad. 
Our  schiwls  would  be  enabled  to  expand 
their  part-time  work  opportunities.  Un- 
der the  bill's  present  terms.  Alaska's  col- 
leges could  receive  a  total  of  up  to  $53,775 
during  the  program's  first  year. 
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Title  n  of  the  poverty  bill  would  stim- 
i.i  and  underwTite  certain  urban  and 
U.rS  "community  action  programs." 
SSc  agencies  or  private  nonprofit  or- 
ations could  undertake  Projects 
fmed  at  improving  services  and  faclli- 
Zc  in  fields  related  to  poverty,  such 
M  education,  employment,  job  training 
^d  counselinp.  health,  vocational  re- 
habilitation, housing,  home  manage- 
"pnt  and  welfare.  Once  the  local  com- 
rnunitv  or  the  State  had  decided  on  a 
worthwhile  and  beneficial  project,  and 
*  which  would  particularly  assist  low- 
tncome  families,  it  could  then  apply  to 
5,e  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  for 
funds  for  spwialized  personnel,  or  for 
on-the-spot  workers  from  the  Volunteers 
in  Service  to  America,  about  which  I 
shall  sav  more  in  a  moment.  The  Idea 
IS  to  help  States  and  local  communities 
to  improve  their  schools,  hospitals,  hous- 
-ng  recreational  areas,  public  works,  and 
M  forth  But  the  States  and  communi- 
ties would  themselves  have  to  initiate 
tiie  proposed  Improvements.  Then  the 
Federal  Government  could  help  them 
develop  their  plans  and  could  supply 
needed  funds  and  personnel. 

Last  year,  when  Congress  was  consid- 
ering the  proposed  National  Service 
Corps  bill,  I  frequently  pointed  out  that 
many  Alaska  communities  have  been 
quick  to  assume  responsibility  for  their 
own  development.  Certainly  the  Alas- 
ka State  government  has  displayed  con- 
siderable initiative.  The  poverty  bill 
could  pive  the  State  and  these  communl- 
ues  the  resources  whereby  they  might 
earn.-  out  the  improvements  they  want 
and  need.  For  example,  a  city  might 
«-ant  to  clean  up  some  of  its  declining 
neighborhoods,  build  a  youth  center,  or 
develop  us  recreational  facilities.  A 
community  mitzht  wish  to  improve  its 
schools— by  setting  up  remedial  educa- 
uon  pro^'iams,  providiiii:  after-school 
study  centers  and  tutorial  programs,  or 
building  facilities  for  training  in  home 
economics,  agriculture,  or  industrial  arts. 
A  nllage  might  wish  to  improve  its 
health  services.  Health  education  and 
examination  programs  might  be  estab- 
lished for  .schoolchildren.  In  projects 
lilce  these,  the  State  government  or  Fed- 
eral agencies  such  as  the  Bureau  of  In- 
dian Atlairs  might  well  play  an  inltlat- 
mg  or  planning  role.  Provided  the  pro- 
erams  proposed  would  be  of  substantial 
benefit  to  low -Income  families,  and  pro- 
vided adtHjuate  evidence  is  given  of  com- 
munity uuerest  and  planning,  Alaska 
communities  should  be  able  to  obtain 
considerable  help  through  the  Office  of 
Economic  Opportunity. 

The  bill  provides  that  certain  of  the 
community  action  funds  may  be  dis- 
bursed at  the  Director's  discretion  and 
that  others  shall  be  used  for  research 
and  training.  It  guarantees,  however, 
that  at  least  $251,400  would  be  available 
for  Alaska  projects. 

A  second  part  of  title  II,  added  to  the 
bill  by  both  the  House  and  Senate  com- 
mittees, would  provide  for  "adult  basic 
education  protirams.  "  These  programs 
»ould  offer  literacy  and  other  basic 
training     Thev  would  be  aimed  at  those 


11  million  Americans  over  22  years  of 
age  who  have  less  than  6  years  of  school- 
ing. Adult  education  programs  would 
develop  the  basic  skills  in  reading,  writ- 
ing, and  arithmetic  which  are  needed  for 
modern  life  and  work.  As  Secretary 
Celebrezze  has  testified: 

Adult  basic  education  Is  a  fundamental 
approach  to  the  elimination  of  poverty,  to 
the  adjustment  of  manpower  to  changing  oc- 
cupational requirements,  to  independent 
learning,  and  to  the  larger  satisfactions  in 
personal  growth  made  possible  through  ac- 
quisition of  the  basic  learning  tools. 

F\inds  would  be  granted  to  the  States 
for  disbursement  upon  the  reception  of 
acceptable  adult  education  project  pro- 
posals. During  the  program's  first  year, 
some  $50,000  would  be  available  for  Alas- 
ka. The  States  would  undoubtedly  rely 
heavily  on,  the  initiative  of  local  com- 
munities as  they  formulated  their  pro- 
grams and  their  requests. 

Alaska  has  11.268  citizens  who  are  over 
22  years  old  and  yet  lack  a  sixth-grade 
education.  Last  year,  both  the  Gov- 
ernor's committee  on  education  and  the 
development  conference  at  Fairbanks. 
sponsored  by  the  churches'  socioeco- 
nomic advisory  committee  and  the  Bu- 
reau of  Indian  Affairs,  listed  adult  edu- 
cation programs  as  being  particularly 
relevant  to  Alaska's  needs. 

Title  m  of  the  poverty  bill  sets  up 
"special  programs  to  combat  poverty  in 
rural  areas."  Grants  of  amounts  up  to 
$1,500  would  be  available  to  low-income 
rural  families  who  might  use  the  money 
to  acquire  or  improve  real  estate,  to  make 
their  farms  more  productive,  to  partici- 
pate in  cooperative  associations,  or  to  fi- 
nance nonagricultural  enterprises  which 
would  enable  them  to  supplement  their 
Income.  Long-term  loans  would  also  be 
available  to  such  families,  to  cooperative 
associations  serving  low-income  farmers. 
and  to  nonprofit  corporations  which  have 
as  their  objective  the  improvement  of 
the  productivity  and  income  of  low-in- 
come farmers. 

Title  ni  has  as  its  primary  objective 
the  aid  of  the  small  farmer.  Secretary 
Freeman  has  testified  that  It  would  open 
up  new  opportunities  for  500,000  to  750,- 
000  low-income  farm  families  who  can- 
not now  qualify  for  Farmers  Home  Ad- 
ministration or  private  loans.  But  the 
title  Is  not  limited  to  farm  families.  It 
applies  to  other  rural  families  as  well. 
"This  fact,  of  course,  increases  the  sec- 
tion's applicability  and  usefulness  to 
Alaska.  It  is  my  understanding  that 
rural  Alaskans  could  apply  for  funds 
with  which  to  purchase  fishing,  trap- 
ping, or  hunting  gear,  acquire  electrical 
or  mechanical  equipment,  or  make  other 
investments  that  would  increase  their 
Income. 

Families  desiring  grants  or  loans  un- 
der this  section  would  be  required  to  file 
a  short  and  simple  application  with  lo- 
cal offices  of  the  Farmers  Home  Admin- 
istration. The  applicant,  to  be  eligible, 
should  have  reasonable  prospects  of  suc- 
cess in  the  enterprise  for  which  the  loan 
or  grant  is  made,  and  be  unable  to  ob- 
tain the  needed  assistance  through  exist- 
ing Government  programs  or  elsewhere. 
The  FHA,  under  this  program,   would 


furnish  extensive  training  and  consulta- 
tion in  the  areas  of  finance  and  man- 
agement. 

A  second  part  of  title  m  would  ex- 
tend a  modest  amount  of  assistance  to 
migrant  workers — a  poverty-stricken 
segment  of  our  society  which  we  have  too 
long  ignored.  Grants  or  loans  would  be 
made  available  to  public  or  private  agen- 
cies which  developed  acceptable  pro- 
grams for  migrants  in  the  areas  of  hous- 
ing, sanitation,  education,  or  day-care 
of  children.  The  appropriation  provided 
for  these  purposes  in  the  Senate  bill  Is 
not  particularly  generous,  but  it  repre- 
sents an  improvement  over  the  House 
version.  Migrant  programs  would  re- 
ceive a  portion  of  the  $50  million  ap- 
propriated for  title  III.  In  addition,  they 
could  receive  up  to  $15  million  of  funds 
appropriated  under  title  II  or  other  sec- 
tions of  the  bill. 

Title  IV  of  the  bill  provides  for  loans 
on  liberal  terms  for  concerns  defined  as 
"small  businesses"  under  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Act  or  persons  seeking  to  establish 
such  concerns.  Loans  of  up  to  $25,000 
would  be  obtainable.  They  would  be 
negotiated  through  the  Small  Business 
Administration.  Loans  would  be  granted 
in  cases  where  the  projected  enterprises 
were  promising  and  the  provisions  of  the 
Small  Business  Act  were  not  adequate. 
Special  consideration  would  be  given  to 
firms  which  were  likely  to  give  jobs  to  the 
unemployed. 

Perhaps  even  more  than  the  Small 
Business  Act,  the  present  program  would 
be  geared  to  the  special  needs  of  very 
small  businesses  which  presently  operate 
at  marginal  levels.  The  maturity  of  the 
loans  could  be  extended  to  as  long  as  15 
years.  The  borrower  would  be  considered 
satisfactory  from  the  risk  standpoint  if 
he  showed  good  character  and  sufficient 
management  abilities — whether  or  not  he 
possessed  adequate  assets  to  pledge  as 
collateral.  The  Director  would  be  free 
to  depart  from  SBA's  general  "rule  of 
thumb"  that  the  borrower  must  put  up 
approximately  half  of  the  money  his 
project  requires.  Extensive  manage- 
ment training  could  be  provided  for  re- 
cipients of  loans. 

Alaskans  have  frequently  taken  advan- 
tage of  the  Small  Business  Act.  Last  year 
alone  close  to  $3  million  was  loaned  to 
Alaskans  under  the  SBA's  general  pro- 
grams. SBA  Director  Eugene  Foley 
noted  last  May  that,  to  date,  400  Alaska 
small  businesses  had  received  some  $22 
million  in  general  SBA  loans.  Tl^rough 
SBA's  services  Alaska  firms  have  received 
some  750  Government  contracts,  totaling 
about  $36,700,000.  As  of  July  15.  some 
400  disaster  loans  totaling  over  $40  mil- 
lion had  been  approved  for  Alaskans 
stricken  by  the  Good  Friday  earthquake. 
These  SBA  programs  make  the  way 
considerably  easier  for  those  who  would 
set  up  or  Improve  small  retail  or  service 
establishments,  or  who  would  malce  their 
operations  more  efficient  and  more  prof- 
itable. Those  involved  in  very  small  con- 
cerns who  need  loans  under  more  flexi- 
ble terms  than  SBA  now  allows,  might 
well  benefit  from  this  section  of  the  eco- 
nomic opportunity  bill  as  well. 
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Title  V  of  the  poverty  bill  would  ex- 
pand the  "work,  experience"  and  train- 
ing proflrranis  now  available  under  the 
Manpower  Development  and  Training 
Act,  the  Area  Redevelopment  Act.  the 
Vocational  Education  Act.  and  the  1961- 
62  amendments  to  the  Social  Security 
Act. 

Alaskarvi  have  become  particularly 
aware  of  the  possibilities  of  the  Man- 
power Development  and  Training  Act 
through  such  current  programs  as  a 
course  for  practical  nurses  in  Anchorage 
and  larger  multioccupational  programs 
In  Anchorage  and  Nome.  Flecent  Alaska 
programs  have  given  training  to  waiters. 
fishermen,  clerk-typLsts.  electrical  line- 
men and  technicians.  Some  $3  5  mil- 
lion has  been  approved  during  fiscal  1963 
and  1964  to  finance  these  Alaska  pro- 
grams and  to  pay  training  allowances  to 
those  Involved. 

The  Ekionomic  Opportunity  Act  would 
make  available  increased  funds  whereby 
States  and  agencies  could  carry  out  pro- 
grams of  work  experience  and  training. 
This  would  expand  and  broaden  existing 
programs  and  would  make  available 
greater  resources  for  the  training  of  low- 
Income  or  unemployed  individuals.  Ap- 
propriations under  this  title  would  total 
$150  million  for  the  flr.st  year,  and  would 
be  under  the  administration  of  the  De- 
partment of  Health.  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare. 

The  Economic  Opportunity  .Act.  final- 
ly, would  authorize  the  Director  to  re- 
cruit and  tram  volunteers  to  assist  in 
various  programs  earned  out  under  the 
act.  These  volunteers  in  .service  to 
America  could,  upon  request,  aid  in  local 
or  State  projects  ThLs  prcgram  resem- 
bles in  many  ways  the  proposed  National 
Service  Corps,  which,  unfortunately,  has 
yet  to  receive  the  approval  of  the  Con- 
gress. Recruits  would  h*'  paid  little  more 
than  a  subsistence  allowance,  and  would 
have  responsibilities  and  terms  of  service 
.slmUar  In  some  respects  to  those  of  the 
Peace  Corps.  VISTA  would  give  Alas- 
kans and  other  .Americans  an  excellent 
opportunity  to  be  of  service  in  areas  of 
acute  human  need 

Volunteers  in  service  to  .America  would 
undoubtedly  a.ssist  in  many  of  the  com- 
■  munlty  action  program.s^  helpinsj  States 
and  local  communities  to  Improve  their 
schools,  parks,  housing,  hospitals,  health. 
and  sanitation  facilities  They  might 
help  in  training  tiiose  T*ho  enlist  in  the 
Jobs  Corps,  or  In  carrying  out  adult  edu- 
cation programs.  Thev  could  also  be 
assigned  to  work  with  Indians  on  re.ser- 
vatlons.  with  migrant  workers,  in  mental 
health  centers,  or  in  other  .'special  areas. 

The  Economic  Opportunity  Act.  Mr 
President,  represents  a  many-prone'-d 
attack  on  our  Nation's  economic  diffi- 
culties. There  is  much  in  the  way  of 
hard-core  destitution,  among  those  who 
are  unable  to  help  themselves  or  even 
to  articulate  their  need  for  help,  that 
this  bill  would  not  reach  There  is  much 
in  the  way  of  unemployment,  educa- 
tional deprivation,  and  inadequate  hous- 
ing that  It  would  not  remedy  The  bill 
is  only  a  start.  But  m  its  provisions  are 
several  paths  which  States,  communities. 
small  businesses,  and  individuals  might 


pursue    In   .search    of    economic    better- 
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In   short,   far  more  was  Involved  t 
ment.    It  has  been  my  purpose  today  to     those  programs,  which  are  directly  8Uu 
summarize    the    bills    major    provisiorus     administered,    than    is   involved  In  ui 
and  to  discu.s.s  the  wavs  m  which  Alas-     proposed  programs.  *• 

It  IS  also  necessary  to  particularly  in 
doina  so.  we  find  a  remarkable  Stat* S 
affairs  as  we  go  through  the  bill  iw 
ixiti'T  time  State  plans  are  referred^ 
In  one  aspect  of  this  bill,  that  of  adult 
basic  education.  State  plans,  and  Stall 
allocations  are  required.     In  the  otho 


kans  might  hnd  them  helpful. 

Now  I  should  like  to  a^k  the  Senator 
from  Michigan  a  question  pertammk'  to 
the  bill, 

.Am  I  correct  m  my  a.s.>uinption  that 
title  III  grants  to  rural  fumiUes"  would 
not  nece.s.sarily  be  limited  to  farm  fami- 
lies? Grants  of  up  to  SL.^uu.  the  bill  parts  of  the  bill.  In  the  community  actim 
sutes.  would  be  available  U>  rural  fami-  part  and  in  the  mitrratory  labor  prograo 
lie.s.  to  "acquire  or  improve  real  estate  emphasis  is  placed  upon  State  plana 
or  reduce  encumbrances  or  erect  im-  When  we  look  for  that  section  which 
provements  thereon"  or  to  "finance  will  apply  to  the  administration  of  tht 
!iona«ricuUural  enterprises  which  will  SUite  plan.s^and  it  is  recognized  In  the 
enable  such  fiunilies  to  supplement  their  proposed  legislation  itself  that  the  en 
l>nig-lerm  loans  of  up  to  $2,- 


income 

500  would  aLso  be  available  for  this  lat- 
ter purpose  .Am  I  correct  in  a.ssumiiik' 
tiiat  A  rural  .Ahi.skHn  could  apply  under 
this  title  for  grants  or  loans  to  purchase 
fishing,  huntii^.g.  or  trapp.ng  gear,  eh-c- 
trical  or  mechamcal  tHjuipment.  and  so 
forth  ^ 

Mr.  McN.AMAKA  Such  an  applica- 
tion for  a  loan  \vould  be  permi.s.sible 
under  the  bill  The  Senator  is  quite 
correct 

Mr  BARTLE'rr  I  appreciate  the 
.•Senators   reply  m   this  respect 

.Mr  JAVITS  Mr  President,  a  parlia- 
mentary inquiry 

The  PRLSIUING  OFFICER  The 
Senator  will  stale  it. 

Mr  J.AVITS  What  is  the  ixMiding 
que.stion  ' 

The  PRESIUINU  OFFICER  The 
pending  question  Is  on  the  amendment 
of  the  Senator  from  New  York  i  Mr. 
jAVi-re.No.  11J6 

Mr  JAVITS  Mr  l»resident.  I  yield 
myself  .5  minute.->  The  problem  which 
I  p( ).-%»•  tx'fose  tlie  Senate  and  upon  which. 
I  may  say.  I  have  been  doing  my  utmost 
to  bring  about  some  reconciliation  of 
views — for  It  seems  to  be  a  problem 
which  IS  well  recoL;nized.  wheth»'r  or  not 
the  admtiUstralion  a-^rces  vvith  me  as  to 
how  It  shall  be  settled  relates  to  the  ex- 
tent to  which  the  States  shall  take  over 
the  adminl.--tration  of  the  w.ir-on-pov- 
erty  program. 

Mr.  President,  the  fundamental  theory 
of  my  amendment  is  that  ttie  States,  if 
they  are  willing  and  able  to  do  so.  should 
operate  the  program,  but  that  the  States 
should  not  be  permitted  by  inaction  m 
this  case — considering  the  nature  of  this 
proKram  to  thwart  the  people  of  tiie 
United  States  m  carrying  out  such  a 
program  in  any  area  of  any  State  which 
doe.s  not  choose  t<i  take  it  over. 

I  have  endeavored  in  the  amendment 
to  carry  out  this  idea. 

I  point  out  that  the  concept  of  State 
administration  is  deeply  embedded  in  our 
law  Yestt-rday  I  mentioned  some  of  the 
programs  which  have  a  simiiaritv  to  the 
proposed  program,  which  are  adminis- 
tered by  the  States 

Overnight  I  obtained  some  fiiuires  as 
to  what  was  involved  in  the.se  programs 
The  ai;k;rek,'at>^  of  the  prokirams  of  this 
character  administered  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health.  Pklucation,  and  Welfare 
alone,  involved  an  expenditure,  m  ti.scal 
year  1963.  of  $2,792  million,  in  round 
figures. 


tire  administration  will  have  to  proceed 
by    State.s — we    find    only    a   very  weak 
provision,   contained   in   section  209(a) 
which  reads: 

The  Director  shall  establish  procedum 
which  will  fiicUllate  effective  parUclpatlon 
or  the  State.s  in  community  action  programi 

As  we  go  through  this  bill  In  each  of 
it.s  parts  we  find  frequent  references  to 
State  plans:  yet.  when  we  try  to  find  out 
who  will  administer  the  proposed  plans, 
we  find  a  very  pallid  provision,  section 
209  a ' ,  to  which  I  have  referred. 

My  amendment  would  make  section 
209' a'  operate  as  It  should  I  propoae 
to  delete  .section  209' a  •  and  substitute 
for  It  a  revi.s<'d  provision  for  enabling 
the  State.s— and  I  emphasize  the  wort 
enabling"-  to  carry  out  the  provialong 
of  this  bill. 

The  I'RE.'^IDING  OFFICER  Mr.  DoM 
m  the  chair  I.  The  time  of  the  Senator 
has  expired 

Mr.  JAVITS  I  yield  my.self  5  addi- 
tional minutes 

It  will  be  noted  that  my  amendment 
refers  to  parts  B  and  C  of  title  I.  part  A 
of  title  II.  and  part  B  of  title  III. 

With  respect  to  part  A  of  title  1.  the 
Job  Corps,  it  will  be  recalled  that  yes- 
terday an  amendment  was  adopted,  oc 
motion  of  the  .Senator  from  Florida  IMr 
SM^THF.RsI.  which  for  all  practical  pur- 
poses. Introduces  the  States  Into  the  Job 
Corps.  It  requires  30  days"  notice  to  the 
Governor  of  the  State,  and  provides  that 
a  camp  may  not  be  established  without 
the  consent  of  the  State. 

I  believe  that  to  be  a  proper  amend- 
ment For  all  practical  purposes,  that  is 
what  I  had  in  mind  doing. 

I  point  out  al.so.  that  my  own  efforts 
to  aet  as  much  as  po.ssible  of  this  done 
before  the  bill  came  to  the  floor  of  the 
Senate,  resulted  in  my  agreement  with 
Mr.  Sh river  upon  a  .section  which  pro- 
vides that  >state  camps  must  be  utllted 
in  States  where  sucii  camps  exist.  The 
Director  has  considerable  freedom  to 
c'.n tract  with  respect  to  such  camps. 

I  therefore  do  not  feel  as  strongly  no* 
as  I  did  when  I  offered  the  amendment 
about  making  my  amendment  applicable 
to  that  part  which  relates  to  the  Job 
Corps 

As  to  tlie  work  training  profiT»BL 
which  is  provided  for  by  part  B.  there. 
I  think,  for  all  practical  purposes.  It  li 
latiier  difficult  for  the  Director  of  the 
program  to  enter  into  a  State  to  carry 
out   the  work  of  the  training  pro«l»o 
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-whnut  the  full  cooperation  of  the  State. 

•JfSiploj'inent  of  juveniles,  for  exam- 

*     \.,^A  reauire  the  cooperation  of  the 

P»e.  ''^^^^vlVefore  as  a  practical  matter,     satlafactorlly.   in   that   any   State   that 

^^xtremely  doubtful  that  any  such    shows  Itself  eligible  to  do  so.  is  enabled 


In  my  judgment,  my  amendment  goes 
directly  to  the  question  raised  by  the 
Senator  from  Ohio  and  deals  with  it 
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I  should  like  to  ask  this 


.-wrram  could  be  carried  on  except  un- 
SeTstate  authority  or  with_State^ con- 


currence. 


I  do  not  believe  my  amend 
^t'ls  absolutely  essential  to  that  part 

I  feel  the  same  way  about  part  C.  the 
cork-studv  programs.  This  part  relates 
u  the  relationship  between  the  Federal 
oovernment  and  Institutions  of  higher 
Education.  That  is  a  pretty  well  estab- 
Uahed  relationship.  It  is  working  now 
with  respect  to  various  programs  carried 
on  by  the  Federal  Government  with  such 
institutions  of  higher  education. 

In  addition,  the  State  has  strict  con- 
trol over  institutions  of  higher  education 
under  State  law.  Hence,  there  again. 
with  the  exception  that  I  think  it  would 
be  better  if  we  did  provide  directly  for 
State  plans.  I  would  not  regard  it  as  a 


to  take  over  the  administration;  at  the 
same  time,  every  local  agency  of  gov- 
ernment, which  is  a  subdivision  of  the 
State  government,  would  be  enabled  to 
be  in  the  same  position. 

If  the  matter  is  left  as  it  is  proposed 
in  the  bill,  the  director  is  given  a  very 
wide  rariging,  freewheeling  authority. 
He  may  or  he  may  not.  He  is  instructed 
to  try.  But  he  would  not  be  pinpointed 
In  the  manner  I  have  proposed. 

I  am  hoping  that  we  may  reach  some 
agreement  about  the  amendment  I  am 
explaining.  The  amendment  has  been 
refined,  and  I  hope  it  may  prove  ac- 
ceptable to  the  committee.  The  real 
difflculty  is  this :  I  do  not  believe  the  ad- 
ministration really  wants  to  buck  the 
idea  that  a  State  shall  take  the  program 
over  when  it  shows  itself  ehgible  to  do 
so.    That  point  will  take  a  little  while 


my  questions, 
question : 

Assume  that  the  Governor  of  a  State 
takes  no  interest  and  does  nothing  about 
setting  up  any  plans.  Could  the  ra- 
tional Director  go  in  and  set  up  a  plan 
in  a  State,  even  if  the  Governor  took 
no  action  or  was  negative? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  If  the  Governor  took 
no  action,  the  Director  could  go  into  the 
State.  If  the  Governor  were  negative, 
I  think  it  is  probable  that  it  would,  for 
practical  purposes,  be  very  diflBcult  for 
the  Director  to  act,  although  there  would 
be  no  legal  inhibition.  The  Director  is 
required  to  notify  the  Grovernor. 

We  have  an  amendment  under  which 
the  Ehrector  could  not  set  up  a  job  camp 
without  the  consent  of  the  State.  But 
there  is  nothing  to  prevent  him  from 
going  in,  under  the  law  or  under  my 
amendment,  where  a  State  is  active. 
But  if  a  State  were  negative,  although 
my  amendment  does  not  cover  the  ques- 
tion, I  think  that  for  all  practical  pur- 
poses it  would  be  extremely  difficult  to 


Sine  qua  "^','\;;° '"f  ^f^,^f,J?^S?  ^""^     to  develop,  but  I  think  we  are  at  that  get  action.     There  are  many  ways  in 

with  respect  to  that  part  of  the  bm.  ^^^  ^^^  ^,^.^^  ^^^^  Director  could  be  frustrated 

Mr    LAUSCHF     Mr.   President,  will        ^^^^  ^^  ^^^^  ^^^  concerned  about  if  a  State  really  did  not  want  the  pro- 

the Senator  yield? 


Is  that  in  the  original  amendment — and 
Senators  have  it  on  their  desks — I  called 
for  the  "best  effort"  of  the  director  to 
develop  State  plans.  In  other  words,  I 
wanted  to  be  able  to  try  to  bring  about 
State  administration.  This  was  objected 
to  strongly.  For  myself,  I  would  be 
willing  to  accept — and  we  have  language 
that  we  shall  submit  in  a  little  while— 
the  concept  that  a  State  shall  get  busy 
about  taking  care  of  the  program  itself; 
but  that  as  soon  as  it  shows  itself  able 
and  willing,  the  administrator  shall  be 
required  to  turn  over  the  administration 
to  the  State. 

If  that  is  done,  in  my  judgment,  we 
shall  take  care  of  the  whole  situation  at 
all  levels  of  government.  The  reason 
we  cannot  call  for  the  consent  of  hidi- 
vidual  levels  of  government  is  that  any 
real  efTectiveness  will  take  place  at  the 
State  level.  The  State  has  the  right  to 
deal  also  with  nonprofit  agencies  and 
with  private  agencies. 

So  we  cannot  get  into  the  whole  net- 
work of  inhibiting  movement  in  a  county. 
We  would  get  action  In  a  covmty  by  pro- 
is  in  accord  with  what  the  Senator  from  jecting  the  program  on  the  State  level. 
New  York  is  .saying.  My  question  is:  We  would  find,  in  keeping  the  Director 
Does  the  Senator's  proposal  in  any  way     out  of  a  State,  if  the  State  sat  on  its 


Mr  JAVITS      I  yield. 

Mr  LAUSCHE.  I  have  listened  to  the 
discission,  and  I  find  that  the  concern 
3  with  obtaining  approvsd  of  State  offi- 
cials My  question  is.  Does  the  Senator 
give  any  consideration  to  the  need  of 
obuinmg  approval  of  local  officials  on 
matters  in  which  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment enters  the  domain  of  the  States? 
I  have  in  mind  the  testimony  of  the 
president  of  the  U.S.  conference  of 
mayors  before  the  House  committee,  in 
which  he  stated: 

Any  Federal  legislation  tliat  Is  to  Involve 
local  citizen  aitl'.n  in  a  war  on  poverty  must 
clearly  pUice  the  responsibility  for  program 
development  and  execution  with  reBponslble 
local  government  •  •  •  if  the  Federal  Gov- 
n-nment's  entry  Into  tills  foray  Is  to  be  most 
ffffctlve.  Iti:  a.ssl.stance  muBt  be  channeled 
to  local  comniunliles  In  a  manner  consistent 
with  local  government  responsibility  and 
jbiigatlnn  •  •  •  to  launch  a  program  of 
new  aids  to  Inoal  private  groups  without 
governmental  ccKirdlnatlon  at  the  local  level 
would  be  a  step  backward. 

In  principle,  I  think  this  statement 


deal  with  the  requirement  that  when  the    hands,  that  there  would  be  a  fair  middle     ditional  5  minutes. 


gram  to  be  effective. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  As  I  understand, 
the  Senator  from  Vermont  [Mr.  Prouty] 
goes  a  little  further  in  his  proposed 
amendment  than  does  the  Senator  from 
New  York.  The  Senator  from  Vermont 
provides  that  the  Governor  must  con- 
sent. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  The  Senator  from  Mas- 
sachusetts is  correct. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  As  a  former 
Governor.  I  feel  strongly  on  that  point. 
I  encountered  the  same  difficulty  dur- 
ing the  war,  when  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment came  in  and  disrupted  what  the 
State  was  trying  to  do. 

Under  public  assistance  and  voca- 
tional education  programs.  Title  III  of 
the  National  Defense  Education  Act,  the 
Hill-Burton  Act,  the  Mental  Health  smd 
Mental  Retardation  Act,  and  tinder  the 
Federal  Highway  Act,  the  Governor  of 
a  State  has  to  assent  or  to-  work  out 
through  State  agencies  a  State  plan  be- 
fore Federal  money  can  be  issued  to  a 
State.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  from  New  York  has 
again  expired. 

Mr.  JAVITS.    I  yield  myself  an  ad- 


Pederal  Government  goes  into  a  local 
community,  it  must  have  the  local  gov- 
ernments approval  of  the  work  proposed 
to  be  done  by  the  Federal  Goverrunent? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  from  New  York  has 
expired. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  how 
much  time  have  I  remaining? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  New  York  has  33  minutes 
remaining. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  yield  myself  another 
5  minutes. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield  for  a  qii^kion? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  i  shall  be  glad  to  yield 
when  I  have  answered  the  question  of 
the  Senator  from  Ohio. 


ground  between  mandatory  State  con- 
trol or  Inaction. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  As  I  recall,  the  presi- 
dent of  the  conference  of  mayors  testi- 
fied with  respect  to  title  11,  and  his 
remarks  were  directed  to  the  making  of 
agreements  with  private  organizations, 
thus  possibly  setting  aside  local  govern- 
ments. 

I  thank  the  Senator  for  his  explana- 
tion. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Ohio  for  his  questions. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Mr.  President, 
wUl  the  Senator  from  New  York  yield? 

Mr.  JAVITS.    I  yield. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  The  colloquy 
between  the  Senator  from  Ohio  and  the 
Senator  from  New  York  partly  answers 


Although  I  have  not  studied  each  of 
those  acts  in  detail,  I  know  enough  about 
them  to  say  that  they  require  State  ad- 
ministration; if  there  is  no  State  admin- 
istration, there  can  be  no  such  programs 
in  the  State. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Personally.  I 
would  perhaps  feel  quite  differently  about 
the  bill  if  the  Governors  of  the  States 
were  required  to  be  consulted.  I  agree 
with  the  Senator's  statement  in  response 
to  the  Senator  from  Ohio  that  the  Fed- 
eral Government  should  not  go  directly 
into  the  counties,  cities,  communities, 
or  towns,  because  that  would  be  going 
too  far.  But  it  seems  to  me  that  action 
should  be  taken  through  the  Governor 
of  a  State  and,  with  his  consent,  through 
the  various  departments  of  the  State; 
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or,  if  he  will  allow  it.  through  the  locali-  Under   my   amendment,   one   doe.s    no  economic  opportunity  agencies  and  th> 

tie's.    But  the  Director  .should  not  be  per-  that  far.  because  the  Stat**  may  take  It  formulation  of  State  plans  by  those  aim! 

mltted  to  go  into  a  State,  even   if  the  over  it  it  .show.s  that  it  t.s  willinK'  and  able  cles.  which  plans  would  be  submittal 

Governor    remains    pa.ssive    or    strictly  to  do  the  job      It  .setms  to  me  tiuit  in  the  Director. 

negative.  ^^  antlpoverty  program,  with  tlic  heart  Is  it  the  feeling'  of  the  prospective Di 

Mr.  JAVTTS.     Normally,  I  would  feel  appt-al  which   it   iiuohf.s,   that  is  about  rector  that  he  would  oppose  this  degni 

the   same   way;    but    I    do    not    feel   so  the  li^ht  middle  is'rourul     That  Ls  why  I  of  StaU>  control  because  of  the  fear  tS 

strictly  about  the  antlpoverty  program  framed  tht-  amfiKlm.-nr  as  I  did  the  State  would  remain  Inactive;  or  ijit 

Here  we  have  a  national   respon.sibihtv  Mr      SALTONSTALL      I     thank     the  rather  that  the  administration  feels  that 

with  respect  to  poverty,  and  we  should  Senator       I    bt-lleve    that    I    pref»T    the  it  can  do  a  more  effective  job  by  goln* 

not  allow  it   to   be   fru.strated    w:th:n   a  Prouty     amendment     to     the    Senators  dir»-ctly  t^i  the  public  agency  or  to  a  prl- 

State  by  reason  of  the  fact  that  the  State  amendment,  but  I  believe  that  the  Sen-  vate  nonprofit  agency'' 

would  oppose  the  entire  program      But  ators  amendment  is  a  step  in  the  right  Mr    JAVTTS      Mr    President,  I  ytei<j 

if  the  State  is  actively  oppo.sed,  the  Di-  direction     So  far  as  New  York  and  Mas-  my.self  2  additional  minutes. 

rector  would  probably  find  it  impossible  sachu.setts  are  concerned,  I  cannot  be-  The      PFiESIDINCJ      OPTICER.    The 

to  op)erate  there.     I  do  not  believe  pas-  lieve  that  the  Governor  of  either  State  Senator  from  New  York  is  recognized  for 

sivlty — and  I  think  that  is  the  real  ques-  would  be  either  passive  or  particularly  2  additional  minutes 

tion — ought  U)  prevent  the  operation  of  netjative  Mr    JAVTTS      I  believe  that  the  ad- 

the  antlpoverty  program,  which  appoals  Mr     JAVITS      There    Is    no    question  ministration'.s  feeling  is  ver>- heavily  p^. 

so  deeply  to  the  humanitarian  instincts  about  that  inised  upon  both  tho.se  propositions, 

of  the  American  people  The  PHKSIDING  OFFICKR  ■  Mr  VVal-  The  pro.spectlve  Director— Mr  Shrlver 

We  are  concerned  with  the  policy  of  ters   m    the    chair ' .     The    time   of   the  who  testilied  before  the  committee— l)e. 

the  war  on  poverty   which,   a.s   I  think  Senator  from  New  York  has  expired  lieves  that  he  mounts  a  more  elTectlve 

we  all  know.  Is  not  addint:  anythintr  more  Mr    JAVITS      Mr    President.   I  yield  war  on  poverty  if  he  has  centralized  com- 

than  the  morale  of   a  single   concerted  myself  I  additional  minute  mand;   namely,  to  be  a  '  commander  In 

effort— that  is  my  own  J udirment  of  what  The      PRP'.SIDING      OFFICER.     The  chief    Therefore,  for  this  kind  of  pro- 

It  means — and  it  should  not  be  frustrat^^d  Senator  from  New  York  is  recognized  for  tram,  he  bt-lieves  that  all  the  reins  should 

by  the  passivity  of  a  State;  a  SUte  shouUl  1  additional  minute  be  ki-pt  in  his  own  hands 

really  be  required  either  to  be  positive  Mr.  JAVTTS      In  my  judgment,  in  in-  Second.  I  believe,  as  a  corollary,  that 

about  it  and  take  it  over,  which  under  my  stitutions  of  that  cliaracter  we  are  deal-  he  believes  he  can  do  it  as  economically 

amendment   it   would    be   p»'rfectly   free  mg  with  a  situation  which  for  all  prac-  and  as  efficiently  as  any  State  can  do  It 

to  do,  or  to  oppo.se  it  actively    in  which  tical   purposes  would  be  covered  by  my  Those  arc  the  two  aspects  of  his  think- 

case  Its  people  could  be  alerted  and  could  amendment.    As  the  Senator  knows,  hav-  Ing. 

react.     I  do  not  believe  the  active  objec-  ing  been  Governor,  and  as  I  know,  hav-  I  disagree  with  both  theories.    I  be- 

tlon  of  a  State  would  make  ;t  impossible  ing  been  an  Attorney  General,  we  could  lieve  when  one  is  commander  in  chief, 

for  the  Director  to  operate  or  that  pas-  not  operate  any  Federal   program  m  a  he  has  ^-reat   autonomy  and  great  aa- 

sivity  alone  could  ktvp  the  program  out  State   if   the  State  were   really   a^'ainst  thority.  and  that  one  cannot  operate  this 

of  a  particularly  bad  situation  in  a  State  us     There  are  many  things  which  a  State  prouram  on  a  battalion  level,  which  Is 

I   am   grateful    to    the   Senator    from  could  do,   including    placing    inhibitions  what  I  believe  Mr.  Shrlver  has  in  mind 

Massachusetts  for  helping  me  to  eluci-  on  the  prospective  recipients,  as  to  make  to    do    for   all    practical    purjwses     The 

date  this  point  clearly.  operation  imp<.i.ssible  program  is  in  a  pretty  soiry  state  if  it  is 

My  amendment  takes  that  middle  Mr  SALTONSTALL  Take  tlie  Hill-  operated  on  that  basis 
ground.  It  would  reward  wllllngne.s.s  to  Burton  Act  as  an  e.xanii)le.  A  State  must  I  therefore  have  pressed  the  amend- 
take  It  over  One  cannot  do  anything  approve  a  State  plan  before  the  Federal  ment  strongly  in  the  committee  and 
about  a  negative  position,  becau.se  it  Government  can  ussue  any  funds.  The  since,  and  made  every  effort  to  refine  1: 
would  be  a  practical  impo.sslblllty  to  same  is  true  of  highway  and  certain  in  such  a  way  as  to  reach  au'reement. 
operate  If  a  State  wet^^gainst  us.  but  .school  construction.  Those  plans  have  because  I  believe  that  it  Is  most  essential. 
It  would  not  reward  pas.^lvity.  either  It  worked  out  well  btn^ause  the  burden  is  .Also,  I  believe  that  any  State  would 
would  require  a  State  to  choose  one  defl-  placed  on  the  Statf  to  decide  where  to  wilhnsjly  accept  the  criterion  that  it  will 
nlte  FKJsltlon  or  the  other,  or  else  b<^  construct  the  hospital,  how  much  money  operate  as  economically  and  efficiently  u 
subject  to  having  the  Director  move  Into  is  needed,  and  so  forth  The  same  ap-  FV-deral  administration 
the  State  and  operate  within  the  State,  piles  to  highway  construction  and  plan-  It  seems  to  me  that,  all  things  con- 
even  though  the  State  Ls  not  actually  In  ning  sldered.  In  this  kind  of  program  ther? 
approval.  Mr,    JAVTIS.     The   Senator    has   put  would    be    greater     local    responsibility 

Mr.    SALTONST.'VLL      Th»^    Director,  his  finger  on  a  very  apt  point.     It  is  a  without  in  any  way  derocatint:  from  the 

under  those  circumstances  of  "pa.sslvltv"  question  of  degree.     I  could  not  say  to  thrust,    the   power,   of   the  Federal  ad- 

to  use  the  Senators  expre.sslon.   would  the  Senator  that  a  hospital  dix-s  not  have  ministration.     That  is  why  I  press  my 

Issue  all  Federal  a.ssistance  through  Fed-  a  humanitarian  function.     Of  course  It  amendment 

eral  channels  rather  than  through  the  does  It  has  a  very  special  humanitarian  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
State.  This  would  .seem  to  me  to  b«'  function  When  we  think  of  all  the  ab-  sent  that  I  may  .suggest  the  ab.sence  of 
rather  difficult  to  accomplish  and  miiiht  ject  poverty,  the  slums,  and  .so  forth.  I  a  quorum,  without  the  time  being 
lead  to  strong  dltferences  of  opinion  be-  cannot  feel  in  my  heart  that  I  wish  ab-  charv;ed  to  either  side  in  this  debate, 
tween  State  officials  as  to  who  wa.s  qual-  solutely  to  exclude  it  from  a  State  in  The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
Ified  to  carry  out  the  act  which  the  State  government  mav  prove  clerk  will  call  the  roll 

I  mention  that  because  that  is  what  I  to  be  passive     Tliat  was  the  rea.son  that  The    leL'islative   clerk   called   the  roll. 
encountered  as  Governor  of  Ma.ssachu-  I  wrott^*  the  amendment  as  I  did  Mr,    JAVTTS.     Mr     President,   I  Bsk 
setts  during  World  War  n.     The   Fed-  Mr     PEARSON      Mr     President,    will  unanimous   consent    that   the  order  for 
eral  authorities  would  sav  that  the  Fed-  the  Senator  from  New  York  yield  on  my  the  (juorum  call  may  be  re.scinded, 
eralofflclal  was  capable  of  doing  a  specific  own  time'  The  PRESIDING  OFPTCER    Without 
Job.  whereas  the  State  man  wa.s  not  even  Mr  J.AVTTS      I  am  glad  to  yield  to  Ihe  obiection.  It  is  so  ordered, 
though   the  State   official   had  a  hi^ilier  Senator  from  Kan.sas  Mr     McNAMARA,     Mr.    President,  I 
rating  than  the  Federal  official  Mr  PEARSON      Perhaps  I  shuuld  ad-  am  «lad  to  yield  20  minutes  to  the  Sen- 
Mr.    JAVITS      The    difference    which  dre.ss  this  question  to  the  distinguished  ator  from  Connecticut,  on  the  bill. 
my  amendment  would  make  Is  that  the  Senator  from  Michigan,  but  I  understood  The      PRESIDING      OFFICER,    T^ 
State  could  take  over  the  program  if  it  the  Senator  from  New  York  I  Mr  Javits!  Sei'.afjM-  fmm  Connecticut  Is  recognized 
wished,  whereas  the  program  to  which  to  .say  that   he  had  some  conversations  for  20  minutes. 

the  Senator  refers  misht  very  well  have  with  the  prospective  Director  of  the  pro-  Mr  DOni)      Mr,  President,  the  UnlMd 

depended  upon  the  volition  of  the  Federal  gram  States  of  America  Is  the  most  P''*^" 

Administrator  as  to  whether  he  would  I  have  an  amendment  pending  which  ous  country  In  the  world  and  Is  todW 

allow  the  State  to  take  It  over,  would  provide  for  the  creation  of  State  enjoying  the  greatest  abundance  In  M 
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htawry  Eighty  percent  of  our  people 
Sv^ichieved  not  only  the  necessities  of 
Sfe  but  also  an  ever-increasing  share  of 

'^^AiTof'the 'economic  indicators  are  up. 
UP  up     Jobs,  wages,  and  profits  are  at 

^n'alltime  1"^^-  ^.       , 

a-e  rejoice  In  this  as  a  national 
^Wevement  unparalleled  in  human  his- 
^ri  But  It  is  not  enough.  It  is  not 
.^ugh  because  part  of  the  American 
fS  has  been  left  out  of  this  picture. 

XHt    EXTINT    OF    POVERTY    IN    AMERICA 

One-flftli  of  our  Nation,  9"  million 
'amUles  35  million  Americans,  linger 
on  In  tlie  shadows  of  poverty,  depriva- 
ipnorance.  and  clased  horizons. 
that   It   is   their  own   fault. 


uon 

Some  .'^ay 

Some  sav  that  the.sc  people  are  poor  be- 
cause thev  are  lazy  and  shiftless.  Some 
say  that  nothing  can  be  done,  nor  shotild 
be  done  by  the  Government  to  help  them. 
We  in  the  Democratic  Party  know  that 
ihlslsnotso. 

We  know  that  of  the  9  million  impov- 
e.-lshed  families.  3  million  are  supported 
by  persons  over  the  age  of  65,  and  2  mil- 
lion are  headed  by  widows  or  other 
women  who  are  forced  to  "go  it  alone"  in 
providing  for  their  families. 

We  know  that  of  the  35  million  poor 
Americans.  11  million  are  children — one- 
sLxth  of  all  our  youth — whose  only  fault 
was  beinc  born  Into  poverty;  and  7  mil- 
lion are  Negroes,  who  In  many  basic  ways 
have  been  deprived  of  a  fair  chance  at 
full  participation  in  our  national  life. 

We  know  where  poverty  is.  It  is  in 
crowded  slums  and  racial  ghettoes;  in 
mi?rant  labor  camps,  on  played-out 
ml.iing  strips,  on  small  marginal  farms, 
on  Indian  reservations.  In  areas  crip- 
pled by  automation,  by  competition  from 
foreign  imports,  and  by  the  removal  of 
baiiic  Industries  to  other  parts  of  the 
country. 

We  know  that  we  can  draw  a  compos- 
ite picture  of  tlie  poor  families  of  this 
country,  a  picture  of  men  without  an 
eighth  grade  education  trying  to  com- 
pete in  the  space  age,  a  picture  of  those 
too  old  to  find  a  productive  place,  of 
thase  too  ill  to  work  effectively  and  too 
poor  to  pay  for  medical  care,  of  those 
who.  in  the  words  of  Michael  Harring- 
ton, 'Made  the  mistake  of  being  born  to 
the  wrong  parents,  in  the  wrong  section 
of  the  country,  in  the  wrong  industry,  or 
in  the  wrong  racial  or  ethnic  group." 

We  are  dealing  with  a  vicious  cycle  in 
which  the  poverty,  hopelessness,  and 
lack  of  opportunity  of  the  parents  are 
visited  upon  the  children  and  upon  the 
grandchildren . 

And  we  know  that  our  free  American 
society,  which  has  achieved  so  much,  has 
the  wealth,  the  resources,  and  the  know- 
how  to  eliminate  poverty  in  our  time — 
If  we  have  the  will  to  do  so. 

We  who  support  this  bill  have  the  will. 

We  believe  that  the  causes  of  poverty 
can  be  Lsolated  and  remedied. 

We  believe  that  the  cycle  of  poverty 
can  be  broken :  and  we  propose  to  break 
it    Said  President  Johnson: 

We  wage  this  war  because  it  is  right,  be- 
ause  It  is  wl.se.  because  for  the  first  time  In 
our  history,  it  is  possible  to  conquer  pov- 
*rty     We  have  the  power  to  strike  away  tixe 


barriers  to  full  participation  in  our  society. 
Having  the  power,  we  have  the  duty. 

THE   KXTENT    OF   POVERTY    IN    CONNECTICUT 

In  my  State  of  Connecticut,  the  situa- 
tion is  less  grave  than  in  the  cotmtry  as 
a  whole,  but  it  is  bad  enough  to  try  the 
soul  and  tax  the  mind  of  every  man  who 
represents  Connecticut  in  elected  office. 

Ten  percent  of  our  families  are  pov- 
erty-stricken, though  surrrounded  by 
abundance. 

Two  hundred  and  seventy -three  thou- 
sand of  our  adults  have  not  completed 
elementary  school.  They  can  be  reached 
by  expanded  programs  of  adult  educa- 
tion. 

Fifty-five  thousand  Connecticut  chil- 
dren living  in  a  high  cost  of  living  area, 
are  in  families  with  a  total  income  of 
less  than  $3,000  per  year.  They  can  and 
must  be  rescued  and  given  a  fair  chance. 

Sixty-four  thousand  Connecticut 
youths,  aged  16  to  24,  have  left  school 
without  completing  high  school.  They 
can  still  be  salvaged  and  through  the 
provisions  of  this  bill,  encouraged  to 
complete  their  education,  to  learn  skUls 
and  to  find  a  useful  place  in  life. 

Mr.  President,  I  would  like  to  have 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record,  a 
table  showing  the  percentage  of  the  num- 
ber of  families  in  each  major  Connecti- 
cut city  having  a  total  income  of  less 
than  $3,000  per  year,  starting  with  the 
industrial  city  of  New  Haven  at  a  high 
of  16  percent  and  going  down  to  the  resi- 
dential suburb  of  Wetherslield  where  4 
percent  of  the  families  are  living  in 
grinding  poverty. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 

as  follows: 

Percent 


New  Haven 16 

Hartford 1^ 

Bridgeport 15 

New  London 15 

Norwich 1* 


Ansonia. 


13 


Danbury 13 


Willlmantic. 


13 


Waterbury 1^ 

Mlddletown 1° 

New  Britain 10 

10 


Groton. 


Torrlngton 1° 

Bristol ^ 

Derby j ^ 


Merlden. 


Norwalk ^ 

Stamford ^ 

West  Haven 8 


Shelton. 


_ 8 

E:ast  Haven "^ 

Manchester "l 

Stratford ^ 

WalUngford ^ 

East  Hartford o 

Enfield 6 

Fairfield » 

Greenwich ^ 

Hamden ^ 

Mllford 6 

Naugatuck ^ 

West  Hartford 6 

Wethersfield * 

THE  BLUEPRINT  Or  THE  WAR  ON  POVERTY 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  as  the 
causes  of  poverty  in  this  country  in  1964 
are  many,  so  must  the  assault  on  poverty 
be  many  sided. 

First,  we  want  to  give  young  Americans 
a  second  chance  to  learn  the  skills  and 


self-confidence  they  foreclosed  upon 
themselves  when  they  dropped  out  of 
school  and  became  unemployable. 
Therefore,  the  President  has  proposed: 
A  job  corps  of  young  men  from  16  to 
21  to  do  vitally  needed  work  on  conserva- 
tion projects ;  and  to  learn  technical  skills 
at  centers  set  up  for  that  purpose  across 
the  Nation ; 

A  work  training  program  to  put  idle 
young  people  at  socially  useful  work  in 
public  and  private  agencies  such  as  hos- 
pitals, libraries,  settlement  houses,  where 
their  services  are  urgently  needed  and 
where  their  outlook  on  life  will  be  greatly 
improved; 

And  a  work-study  program  to  enable 
youngsters  who  quit  school  for  financial 
reasons  to  earn  a  limited  amount  of 
money  so  that  they  can  go  back  to  school 
and  begin  once  again  to  tread  the  path 
toward  a  fair  share  in  our  prosperity. 

Some  time  ago  I  wrote  to  the  director 
of  the  park  and  forest  commission  in 
Connecticut,  Donald  C.  Mathews,  to  in- 
quire as  to  whether  or  not  any  youth 
camps  could  be  used  effectively  in  Con- 
necticut. He  wrote  back  immediately, 
not  only  to  express  his  support  for  the 
program,  but  to  propose  a  specific  loca- 
tion for  a  Youth  Corps  project  wliich 
would  accomplish  vitally  needed  work  in 
Connecticut  forests,  increase  recreational 
opportunities  and  even  prevent  a  large 
industry  from  leaving  the  area  by  pro- 
viding needed  timber. 

Mr  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  a  copy  of  Mr.  Mathews'  letter 
for  the  benefit  of  those  who  think  these 
projects  are  boondoggles. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

State  of  Connecticut, 
Park  and  Forest  Commission. 

Hartford,  Conn.,  April  26, 1963. 
Senator  Thomas  Dodd. 
Senate  Chambers,  * 

Washinpton.  DC. 

Dear  Senator  Dodd  :  I  was  pleased  to  hear 
from  Commissioner  GUI  that  you  Intend  to 
speak  in  behalf  of  the  establishment  of 
youth  camps  throughout  the  country. 

Personally,  I  am  delighted  that  you  arA  so 
keenly  interested  in  this  program  which 
could  do  much  for  the  youth  of  Connecti- 
cut as  well  as  provide  much  needed  labor 
in  our  forest  areas. 

Perhaps  the  area  of  Connecticut  that  would 
benefit  most  from  a  youth  camp  would  be 
eastern  Connecticut.  The  Pachaug  State 
Forest  and  associated  State  parks  in  Volun- 
town  and  adjacent  towns  present  the  won- 
derful opportunity  for  useful  and  gainful 
employment  for  this  type  of  labor.  There 
are  approximately  24.000  acres  of  public 
lands  covered  with  forests  that  are  just  be- 
ginning to  reach  an  age  where  cultural 
work  such  as  weedlngs,  thinnings,  and  prun- 
ings  will  show  rapid  results  in  Increased 
timber  values.  The  Connecticut  State  For- 
est Nursery  is  also  located  in  this  area  and 
would  offer  work  experience  in  a  field  of 
endeavor  where  employment  opportunities 
are  expanding.  The  potential  for  recrea- 
tional development  in  this  particular  for^ 
area  is  extensive.  However,  labor  Is  required 
to  make  the  most  desirable  spots  usable 
for  intensive  recreation. 

A  building  site  for  a  youth  camp  already 
exists  and  there  is  a  deep  well  on  the  prop- 
erty that  should  be  usable  and  adequate. 
Furthermore,  this  area  of  Connecticut  Is 
Interested   In   a  wide  variety   or 
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woo<l-baa«d  Industries  One  large  Industry 
rtow  questioning  the  advlsab'.Utv  of  remnln- 
lag  In  the  area  might  well  be  Influenced  to 
stay  If  timber  could  be  supplied  in  mther 
modest  qxiAntltlea  as  a  substitute  for  raw  ma- 
terial now  being  used  A  market  f'.)r  prod- 
ucts produced  by  thinnings  in  the  forest  Is 
Indicated  without  any  undue  competition 
with  private  enterprLse 

We  anticipate  that  we  can  accommodate 
500  boys  In  this  program  if  money  Is  made 
available   ■ 

I  heartily  support  your  endorsement  of  an 
attempt  to  establish  a  vouth  camp  In  Con- 
necticut. We  are  ready  .md  ible  to  proceed, 
the  only  requisite  Is  the  Federal  appropria- 
tion. 

With  beat  wishes 
Sincerely  yours 

D'iN.\i.D   C     Mathews. 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr  President,  the  .sec- 
ond Important  section  of  the  bill  which 
will  be  particularly  h'*lpful  in  Connecti- 
cut is  that  dealins  with  adult  education 
At  the  present  time  in  Connecticut  only 
5.000  of  the  273.000  adult.s  who  have  not 
completed  elementar>-  schixi!  are  enrolled 
in  our  State  proKrani  for  adult  education. 
This  bill  will  enable  us  to  expand  this 
program  almost  fourfold,  in  its  initial 
stage  alone. 

Mr.  Allen  E.  Hugg.  adult  education 
consultant  to  the  Connecticut  State  De- 
partment of  Education,  has  written  to 
all  superintendents  of  .schools  and  di- 
rectors of  adult  education  to  urge  their 
support  of  this  bill.  After  outlining  the 
potential  for  Connecticut,  he  said; 

I  am  sure  that  you  will  agree  that  this  bill. 
If  It  passes,  can  and  should  have  a  most  Im- 
portant influence  on  public  education  In 
Connecticut. 

The  third  major  battlefield  In  this  war 
on  poverty  will  be  our  community  action 
program  to  strike  poverty  at  its  root.'; — to 
get  at  the  causes,  not  just  the  conse- 
quences; this  calls  for  local  plans  of  ac- 
tion prepared  by  local  communities,  plans 
which  mobilize  community  and  Federal 
resources  In  a  combined  attack  on  the 
peculiar  circumstances  causing  poverty 
in  that  particular  area  It  may  include 
job  training,  housing  a.s.sistance,  public 
facilities,  or  special  instruction  programs 
for  children  with  educational  deficiencies 
or  language  difficulties.  Whatever  the 
need  of  the  community,  this  program  will 
try  to  reach  it 

Next,  the  bill  creates  a  corps  of  "vol- 
unteers In  service  to  America,"  a  .sort  of 
domestic  Peace  Corps,  in  which  thou- 
sands of  young  people  with  ability  and 
idealism  can  join  in  the  day-to-day 
battle  to  fight  poverty  by  assisting  in 
carrjrlng  out  the  community  action 
programs. 

Our  rural  areas,  so  often  forgotten, 
are  remembered  in  this  bill,  through  a 
program  of  loans  and  guarantees  which 
will  help  marginal  farmers  to  procure 
the  extra  bit  of  land,  or  machinery,  or 
training,  they  need  to  make  their  farms 
a  growing  concern. 

And  the  bill  Includes  a  special  pro- 
gram of  loans  and  guarantees  for  the 
benefit  of  small  business  concerns,  which, 
because  of  limited  resources,  have  been 
unable  to  meet  present  credit  require- 
ments for  Government  loans. 


The  war  on  poverty  will  be  directed 
by  one  of  the  ablest  public  servants  and 
administrators  ever  Ui  .serve  the  Ameri- 
can people.  Sargent  Shriver,  who  will 
head  the  Office  of  Economic  Opix)rtu- 
nity,  and  coordinate*  the  many  programs 
operating  this  field 

THE  OPPOSITION  TO  TKI.S   BILL 

The  opponents  of  this  bill  call  the 
Pre.sidenfs  program  a  hod>.;epodKe.  It  is 
rather  a  coordinated  effort  to  overcome 
a  complex  problem. 

The  critics  say  that  it  is  a  costly  boon- 
doggle. But  I  believe  that  the  expendi- 
ture of  less  than  1  percent  of  our  Federal 
budget  in  a  cau.se  of  this  kind  will  make 
a  tenfold  return  to  our  economy  and  a 
hundredfold  return  in  terms  of  .social 
justice  You  cannot  go  wronv;  by  helping 
men  obtain  a  chance  to  work. 

They  say  that  it  Is  too  biK,  but  yet  that 
it  is  too  small,  that  it  is  Un)  complicated, 
yet  too  simple;  too  uncoordinated,  yet 
too  centralized;  too  old,  yet  too  new. 
This  is  the  same  old  shopworn  refrain 
that  IS  .sounded  every  time  .some  positive 
program  is  brought  before  the  Congress. 

Tiiey  say  that  the.se  are  the  .same  dis- 
cp'dittixl  programs  that  we  ased  during 
the  depression  I  know  sumethmg  about 
thcxse  programs. 

It  was  my  privilege  to  be  the  director 
of  the  National  YourJi  .Administration  In 
Connecticut  In  those  days  I  have  often 
.said  that  I  consider  it  my  most  reward- 
ing p^'riod  of  public  service. 

There  are  many  .sections  m  this  bill 
that  are  ba.sed  on  the  old  national  youth 
program  and  the  Civilian  Conservation 
Corps  I  am  glad  of  ii  because  they 
were  among  the  finest  measures  ever 
enacted  in  this  country. 

Everywhere  I  go  In  Connecticut  today. 
I  am  approached  by  men  and  women 
whose  lives  were  salvaged  by  the.se  pro- 
grams 30  years  ago  when  they  wire 
youths,  who.  instead  of  being  discarded 
on  the  scrap  heaps.  lAfre  givrn  an  educa- 
tion and  t<iught  skills,  and  who.  becaus«> 
of  this,  have  led  fruitful  and  productive 
lives  for  themselves,  for  their  families. 
and  for  their  country.  No  apologies  need 
be  made  for  the  mcluslon  of  such  pro- 
grams In  this  bill  becau.se  they  have 
worked  well  before  and  will  work  well 
again. 

This  program  is  but  one  facet  of  our 
many-sided  effort  to  fight  poverty  and 
n»<  d>  Alongside  of  it.  we  must  press 
our  effort  to  help  underdeveloped  areas, 
to  remove  urban  slums,  to  unprove  the 
lot  of  migrant  farm  laborers,  to  imple- 
ment the  fi.Hjd  stamp  plan  for  the  him- 
gry,  to  extend  the  minimum  wage,  to  ex- 
pand unemployment  beiieMls,  to  provide 
Fedrral  aid  for  elementary  and  second- 
ary education,  to  step  up  our  Manpower 
Training  Act  and  our  Youtii  Opportuni- 
ties Act.  and  U)  institute  a  prot;riun  of 
medical  care  for  the  aged  under  social 
security. 

THE     T^.'iK     .\HE.\D 

Almost  three  decades  ago,  Franklin  D, 
Roosevelt  took  up  the  cause  In  which  we 
are  now  laboring.  Who  can  forget  the 
memoraba'  'Aiirds  of  his  second  inaugural 
address  . 

I  see  one-third  of  a  Nation  111  housed.  111 
clad.  Ill  nourished      It  is  not  In  despulr  that 


I  paint  you  thai  picture  I  paint  it  for  m 
in  hope — because  the  Nation,  seeing  uy]  ^ 
derstandlng  the  Injustice  of  it,  propotM  Ci 

p.ilnt  It  out,  * 

Since  those  days,  the  problem  of  po». 
erty  in  America  has  been  reduced  by  ij! 
most  one-half.  It  Is  our  task  and  our 
privilege  to  flnl.sh  the  job 

And  we  of  the  Democratic  Party  to. 
bered  by  the  magnitude  of  thl«  c&uk 
but  inspired  and  strengthened  by  iti 
justice,  its  .sanity,  its  practicality,  lu 
humanity,  propose  today  to  complete  tht 
meat  work  of  painting  out  poverty  from 
the  American  .scene. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr  President.  I  aik 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  make  the 
point  of  no  quorum  and  not  have  the 
time  necessary  for  the  quorum  call 
charged  to  either  side  on  the  amendment 
or  to  either  side  on  the  bill 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr 
Pe.ar.scn  in  the  chairi.  Is  there  objec- 
tion to  the  request  of  the  Senator  from 
Illinois'  The  Chair  hears  none;  the 
clerk  will  call  the  roll 

The  legislative  clerk  procet^ded  to  call 
the  roll 

Mr  DIRKSEN.  Mr  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  proceed- 
ings under  the  quorum  call  be  dispensed 
with. 

Mr  Rl'SSEIX  Mr  President,  resen- 
ing  the  right  to  object.  I  should  like  to 
ask  whether  there  Is  any  reason  why 
there  caiinot  be  a  complete  quorum  call 

Mr  President,  I  withdraw  my  reserva- 
tion. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  niinui.s'' 

The  Chair  hears  none,  and  it  is  to 
ordered. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  Senato»from 
Illinois. 

TRIBUTES  TO  SENATOR 
GOLDWATER 

Mr  DIRKSEN  Mr  President,  on 
.July  10  this  body  adjourned  so  that 
members  of  the  minority  party  could 
journey  to  the  Golden  West  for  the  pur- 
pose of  attending  a  national  assembly 
invested  with  the  necessary  authority 
to  .select  a  candidal*^  on  the  Republican 
ticket  for  the  Presidency  of  the  United 
States 

It  was.  Indeed,  a  spirited  convention, 
where  everyone  could  speak  his  piece. 
Tlie  convention  wivs  held  in  the  true 
democratic  tradition  I  think  I  expre« 
the  delik'ht  of  many  when  I  say  that  a 
di.stint;uished  Member  of  this  body  wu 
hoiK-ifd  by  that  nomination,  and  I  am 
delighted  to  see  that  he  is  m  the  Cham- 
ber of  the  Senate  today. 

I  shall  not  make  a  long,  impassioned 
sixfch  t(xlay.  I  v-ish  only  to  extend 
the  hand  of  welcome  and  fellowship. 
We  are  delight^-d  to  have  the  Senator 
from  Arizona  back,  for  a  time.  In  the 
bo.som  of  this  great  body.  Wekooe 
back,  great  public  .servant,  great  citi- 
zen, who  has  been  honored  by  those  se- 
lected as  delegates  from  all  of  the  5« 
States  of  the  l-nion  and  clothed  »»» 
the  highest  honor  any  party  can  endow 
upon  one  of  iUs  members  I  salute  him 
in  tribute      [Applause,  Senators  rlslng.l 
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i£r  CURTIS     Mr.  President,  will  the 
^rlty  leader  yield '^ 
"^DIRKSEN.    I  yield. 

UT  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  the  Sen- 
J^f  the  United  States  has  been  In- 
lLi  honored  by  the  temporary  return 
a/our  very  distinguished  colleague,  Sen- 
ttor  Ba«ry  Gold  water.  It  is  anticipated 
^t  in  the  coming  campaign  he  will  at- 
^Tict  some  vigorous  opposition.  He  is 
tjiat  type  of  man.  But  it  is  also  true 
tlut  lie  *111  attract  very  deep  loyalty 
ind  support  because  he  is  a  man  who 
junds  for  something. 

I  believe  that  in  the  last  100  years  no 
sitting  Senator  who  has  been  nominated 
by  either  major  political  party  for  Presi- 
dent has  faiUxl  of  election.  I  predict 
that  that  wUl  continue  to  be  true.  I  Ap- 
plause.] 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  minority  leader  yield? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.    I  yield. 

Mr.  MANSFIEIJD.  Mr.  President.  I 
should  like  to  join  in  welcoming  back 
to  the  Senate'  our  distinguished  colleague 
from  Arizona  I  Mr.  Goldwater],  Just 
bome  from  the  political  wars  of  the  San 
Francisco  convention.  To  his  title  of 
Senator  he  has  accrued  the  additional 
honor  of  being  designated  Republican 
candidate  for  the  Presidency  in  the  1964 
elections.  It  is  a  distinction  to  which 
many  men  and  women  aspire  but  which 
only  one  can  achieve.  It  came  to  Sen- 
ator OoLD\\ATER  through  his  persever- 
ing, old-fashioned  hard  work,  his  great 
political  acumen,  the  wide  popular  ap- 
peal of  his  name  and  person  among  the 
rank  and  file  of  his  party,  and  his  deep 
dedication  to  his  beliefs  of  what  is  right 
for  the  Nation  as  God  gives  him  the 
capacity  to  see  the  right. 

All  of  us,  In  the  Senate,  tend  to  lead 
double  lives  in  a  political  sense.  We  are 
Members  of  this  body  regardless  of  party. 
Hence,  it  is  a  source  of  great  pleasure 
md  satisfaction  when  one  of  its  Mem- 
bers is  singled  out  for  the  consideration 
of  the  people  as  a  candidate  for  the 
highest  public  trust  which  can  be  be- 
stowed on  any  American. 

But  we  are  also  members  of  our  re- 
spective political  parties.  As  such,  each 
of  us  generally  believes  that  his  own 
party's  designee  for  the  ofiQce  of  Presi- 
dent Is  best  equipped  to  discharge  that 
trust. 

In  that  spirit,  Mr.  President,  I  would 
tty,  as  a  Senator  to  the  Senator  from 
Arizona,  it  is  with  admiration  and  re- 
ject, with  the  highest  esteem  and  the 
Tanmest  congratulations  that  this  side 
of  the  aisle  joins  your  Republican  col- 
leagues in  welcoming  you  back  as  the 
Republican  candidate  for  the  Presidency. 
As  Democratic  Senators — repeat.  Demo- 
cratic Senators — however.  I  must  assure 
you  that  we  would  have  been  personally 
h*ppler  had  you  chosen  to  remain  a 
Senate  colleague  and  so  Insured  to  your- 
*lf  a  seat  in  the  audience  at  the  next 
presidential  Inauguration  of  Mr.  John- 
son.   [Laughter  and  applause.] 

Mr  HICKENLOOPER.  Mr.  Presl- 
(lent,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  minority  policy 
committee. 


Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  Mr.  President, 
I  join  all  Senators  who  have  given  a 
heartfelt,  sincere,  and  enthusiastic  wel- 
come back  to  the  fold,  at  least  tempo- 
rarily, to  our  great  friend,  Barry  Gold- 

WATKS. 

Senator  GoLnwATER,  in  my  view,  is  a 
product  and  exponent  of  those  basic 
principles  that  have  made  America  great, 
the  principles  which  have  established  a 
system  that  we  hope  will  be  protected. 
which  gives  to  every  American  citizen 
the  greatest  possible  opportimity  to  ad- 
vance and  progress  upon  his  own  ability, 
his  determination,  and  the  vigor  with 
which  he  exercises  his  personal  responsi- 
bility under  our  great  free  system.  In 
those  principles  I  am  sure  most  of  us  join 
him. 

Without  prolonging  my  remarks,  be- 
cause I  could  not  emphasize  my  sincerity 
more  by  continuing  to  discuss  it,  I  wish 
to  make  a  confession  to  my  colleagues  on 
both  sides  of  the  aisle  for  whatever  cen- 
sure or  criticism  may  be  coming  in  my 
way — that  I  am,  £ind  will  continue  to  be, 
an  extremist,  because  I  shall  be  extreme 
in  my  supF>ort  of  Senator  Goldwater  and 
what  he  stands  for,  and  I  shall  be  ex- 
treme in  exercising  my  right  of  freedom, 
which  I  believe  is  a  part  of  the  heritage 
of  the  American  people.  If  I  am  to  be 
censured  for  being  an  extremist.  I  shall 
accept  the  censure,  I  hope,  in  good  spirit 
and  with  all  good  fellowship. 

I  congratulate  Senator  Goldwater. 
We  are  only  sorry  that  he  will  not  be 
with  us  for  another  few  years  as  a  Mem- 
ber of  this  body.  As  I  said  in  San  Fran- 
cisco the  other  day,  in  some  probably 
rather  ill  chosen  remarks,  "I  shall  take 
advantage  of  this  opportunity  to  call  you 
Barry  at  this  time,  because  without 
doubt,  in  the  very  near  future.  I  will  have 
to  address  you  more  formally,  in  accord- 
ance with  protocol."    [Applause.] 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  a  radio  editorial  in  which 
a  Mesa,  Ariz.,  station  bespeaks  its  pride 
and  satisfaction  with  the  nomination  of 
the  junior  Senator  from  that  State  as  a 
candidate  for  the  Presidency. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  radio 
editorial  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows : 

KALF  Radio  EcrroRiAL,  July  16,  1964 

The  State  of  Arizona  should  be  bursting 
its  borders  with  pride  today.  Pride  that 
one  of  Its  sons  should  have  been  placed  in 
nomination  for  the  highest  administrative 
ofHce  In  tljiese  great  United  States.  Re- 
gardless of  whether  you  are  of  his  political 
convictions  we  hope  you  will  join  with  us  In 
sending  congratulations  to  Presidential  Can- 
didate Barbt  M.  Goldwatke.  We  hope  that 
you  feel  as  we  do,  a  sort  of  pride  of  owner- 
ship If  you  will.  Consider  the  youth  of  o\ir 
State  of  Arizona  and  then  consider  the  rela- 
tively few  States  which  have  provided  a 
presidential  candidate.  More  often  than  not 
the  major  political  parties  go  after  a  candi- 
date from  a  State  that  has  a  large  concentra- 
tion of  population,  figuring  this  gives  them 
a  headstart  In  their  quest  for  election  time 
votes.  Obviously  not  true  In  the  case  of 
Senator  Goldwater.  Consider  too  that  much 
of  the  organizational  worlc  behind  Gold- 
watkx's  campaign  to  get  the  nomination  was 
done  by  Arlzonans.  The  fact  that  they  over- 
came the  tremendous  opposition  of  organi- 
zation* from  powerful  and  populous  Eastern 
States  la  truly  a  feather  In  Arizona's   cap. 


Again,  whether  or  not  your  political  senti- 
ments are  with  Senator  Goldwatee.  we  hope 
you  find  yourself  just  a  little  bit  inflated 
today  with  the  success  of  one  who  emerged 
from  among  us  to  approach  the  Presidency 
of  the  United  States. 

WELCOME  HOME  BARRY 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President,  I 
should  like  to  extend  a  most  hearty 
western  welcome  to  the  Senator  from 
Arizona  who  6  months  from  now  we 
will  be  addressing  not  as  my  distin- 
guished colleague  but  as  Mr.  President. 

Senator  Goldwater  won  the  presiden- 
tial nomination  by  the  tried,  tested,  and 
proven  method  of  hard  work,  dedica- 
tion, enthusiasm,  and  by  championing 
the  causes  to  which  grassroots  America 
and  all  of  us  are  alined. 

I  think  that  no  greater  tribute  to  the 
Republican  presidential  candidate  can 
be  found  than  in  three  separate  but  re- 
lated quotes  coming  on  the  eve  of  his 
nomination  at  San  Francisco.  Said  a 
trio  of  normally  liberal  or  "moderate" 
journalists: 

GOLDWATER  Will  glve  the  American  people 
the  clearest  and  sharpest  alternative,  some- 
thing near  to  a  180  degree  alternative  to  the 
Democratic  Party. 

He  has  ^persuaded  his  party  to  give  Itself 
to  the  conservatives  by  his  patient  and  prodi- 
gious campaigning  across  the  country  since 
1960. 

Goldwater  men  are  tired  of  having  the 
Republican  presidential  ticket  picked  by  the 
Democratic  press. 

Independently,  each  of  those  quotes 
tells  a  story.  Together,  they  weave  a 
tapestry  depicting  not  only  Senator 
Goldwater's  success  but  also  the  phi- 
losophy of  the  party  that  fully  intends 
to  wrest  the  reins  of  power  from  the 
E>emocrat  machine  entrenched  at  1600 
Pennsylvania  Avenue. 

Barry  Goldwater's  nomination  came 
in  the  face  of  seemingly  insuperable  odds 
against  what  could  truly  be  described  as 
a  rapacious  press.  Some  of  the  Nation's 
leading  newspapers  transmuted  their 
constitutional  freedom  of  the  press  into 
some  sort  of  abstract  "freedom  to  cru- 
cify." Even  editors  who  sought  to  favor 
the  Arizona  Senator  forgot  that  the  lay- 
out man  in  the^back  room  or  the  head- 
line writer  might  be  a  Democrat  and 
might  not  hesitate  to  put  his  own  twist 
to  an  ostensibly  objective  editorial. 

As  we  welcome  Barry  Goldwater  back 
to  the  U.S.  Senate  for  these  few  short 
weeks  before  adjournment.  I  think  it 
vital  to  point  out  that  the  Senator  and 
his  presidential  running  mate  will  march 
to  victory  in  November  on  one  of  the 
finest  platforms  ever  offered  the  Ameri- 
can people.  The  full  scope  of  the  plat- 
form, from  ethics  and  economics,  to  for- 
eign and  domestic  affairs,  offers  a  pro- 
gressive and  completely  feasible  alterna- 
tive to  the  policies  of  what  GOP  Key- 
noter Mark  Hatfield  called  the  "party 
of  fear  and  frustration." 

In  appearances  on  Barry  Goldwater's 
behalf  in  New  Jersey,  Washington  State, 
Idaho,  South  Carolina.  Georgia.  Texas. 
Maryland,  Virginia,  Utah,  and  Wyoming. 
I  have  found  and  felt  the  great  spontane- 
ous sincerity  and  enthusiasm  for  the 
man,  his  philosophies,  his  forthrightness 
and  his  obvious  total  commitment  to  the 
perpetuation    of    American    principles. 
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Senator  Ooldwater,  more  than  any  other 
man  In  our  history,  has  a  solid  base  of 
dedicated  grassroots  support  in  every 
State,  the  length  and  breadth  of  this 
great  Nation:  from  the  smallest  hamlet 
to  the  greatest  industrial  metropolis 

It  has  been  my  pnvileee  for  the  past 
18  months  to  sit  in  the  Senat<>  Cham- 
ber directly  behind  Barry  Goldwater. 
After  participating  in  his  campai£,'n  for 
the  nomination,  and  viewing  his  tem- 
perance and  restraint  in  the  face  of  vi- 
cious provocations,  and  after  hearing  his 
stirring  and  eloquent  acceptance  speech. 
I  am  proud  to  sai-  that  I  am  behind  him 
now  more  than  ever. 

As  one  newspaper  phrased  it  shortly 
before  the  Arizona  Senator's  nomina- 
tion, the  convention  'patently  tjave 
Barry  its  allegiance,  lock,  stock — and 
heart." 

And  so  will  the  Nation  in  November. 
[Applause! 

RECES-S 

Mr.  DTRKSEN.  Mr  President,  if  I 
may  have  the  concurrence  of  the  ma- 
jority leader.  I  shall  respectfully  suggest 
a  10-mlnute  recess,  in  order  that  Sena- 
tors may  extend  the  hand  of  fellowship 
to  our  distinguished  colleague 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  I  Join  the  distin- 
guished minority  leader  in  making  such 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  With- 
out objection,  the  Senate  will  stand  in 
recess  for  10  minutos 

At  12  o'clock  and  39  minutes  p  m  .  the 
Senate  took  a  recess. 

The  Senate  convened  at  12  o'clock  and 
49  minutes  p.m  .  and  was  called  to  order 
by  the  Presiding  OfBcer  '  Mr  Pearson-  in 
the  chair) . 

Mr.  TOWER  Mr  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  con.sent  that  the  time  con- 
sumed In  the  tributes  to  Senator  Gold- 
water  be  not  changed  irt  either  side 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  With- 
out objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN  Mr  President.  I  yield 
such  time  as  the  Senator  from  Arizona 
desires  to  use. 

Mr.  OOLDWATER  Mr  President,  I 
would  be  remi.ss  to  the  feelings  that  I 
have  In  my  heart  if  I  did  not  make  re- 
sponse to  the  welcome  back  that  has 
been  extended  to  me  by  Senators  t<xlay 

I  am  now  forced  to  work  much  harder 
than  I  would  have  felt  compelled  to  work, 
by  virtue  of  the  fact  that  recently  I 
withdrew  my  name  in  my  State  for  re- 
nominatlon  to  the  .'Senate 

I  was  quite  critical  of  another  gf^iitle- 
man  for  running  for  two  offices  at  one 
time,  and  I  did  not  want  to  be  placed  m 
that  same  boat 

Now  I  shall  have  to  work  doubly  hard. 
because  I  am  too  old  to  go  back  to  work 
and  too  young  to  get  out  of  politics  I 
win  not  even  be  able  to  enjoy  the  salary 
Increase  that  was  given  to  Members  of 
Congress  the  other  day 

I  assure  my  friends  on  the  other  side 
of  the  aisle  that  when  we  are  In  the 
White  House  we  shall  be  just  as  chari- 
table to  them  as  they  are  toward  us  at 
this  time. 

Regardless  of  how  I  leave  this  body, 
it  will  be  with  great  reluctance  I  can- 
not imagine  any  greater  group  of  men 
getting  together  In  any  other  place  In 


the  world      I  am  constantly  ama/ed  by     sumed  for  the  quorum  call  not  be  charged 
how  our  differences  can  he  buried  and     to  either  side. 


how  we  can  hammer  out  legislation,  even 
though  at  times  it  seems  that  we  are  at 
each  other's  throats 

I  treasure  my  friendships  on  the  other 
side  of  the  aisle  as  I  do  tho.se  m  my  own 
party 

I  remind  my.'^elf  constantly  that  we 
are  here,  first.  L)ecause  we  are  Ameri- 
cans, because  we  want  to  do  what,  in 
our  hearts  and  mmds,  is  best  for  our 
Republic  If  we  continue  to  be  guided 
by  that  spirit.  I  have  no  fear  about  the 
future  of  the  Fiepublic 

.-Xgain,  my  heartfelt  thanks  to  every 
Senator  present,  who.  by  being  present, 
expre.ssed  a  welcomf  to  me  on  my  return, 
I  appreciate  it.  and  I  .shall  remember  it 
always.     (Applause,  Senators  rising.] 


MESSAGE  FROM   TIIK   HOUSE 

A  me.ssage  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr  Hackney,  one  of  Its 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the 
House  had  passed,  without  amendment, 
the  joint  resolution  iS.J.  Res  184'  for 
the  commemoration  of  the  Honorable 
Ht^rbtrt  Hoover's  90th  birthday,  August 
10.  1964 


ENROLI.EU  BILI^  SIGNED 

The  me.ssa'^e  also  announced  that  the 
Speaker  had  affi.xed  his  signature  to  the 
following  enrolled  bills,  and  they  were 
signed  by  the  Acting  President  pro  tem- 
pore; 

S  944  .^^.  nt  to  provide  for  tiie  presenta- 
tion by  the  United  .States  to  the  people  of 
Mexico  of  a  monument  commemorating  the 
Independence  of  Mexico,  and  for  other  pur- 
{vises, 

H  R  8313  An  act  to  repeal  the  District  of 
Coiumbla  Credit  Unions  Art,  to  convert 
credit  unions  Incorporated  under  the  pro- 
vlsl)n3  of  the  act  to  Federal  credit  unions, 
and  for  other   purposes. 

H  R  9833  An  act  granting  a  renewal  of 
p.itent  No  D-162,975,  relating  to  a  med.il  of 
ri-.e  Annerlcan  Legion;  and 

H  H  9834  An  act  granting  a  renewal  of 
patent  No  D-161  ':t5.5,  relating  to  a  plaque 
of  the  American  Leglrin 


ECONOMIC    OPPORTUNITY    AC'F    OF 

1964 

The  Senate  resumed  the  coivslderatlon 
of  the  bill  S  2642'  to  mobili/.e  the  hu- 
man and  financial  resources  of  the  Na- 
tion to  combat  poverty  in  the  United 
StaUi-s, 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  tiie  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  New  York  1  Mr. 
Javits!  to  thf  committee  amendment. 

Mr  TOWER  I  suggest  Ihr  ab.'^rnce  of 
a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Tlie 
cU-rk  Will  call  the  roll 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
th«'  roll, 

Mr  TOWER  Mr  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  con.sent  that  the  (^irder  for 
the  quorum  call  be  n-.scinded 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordt-rt-d 

Mr  TOWER,  Mr  Presidt-nt,  I  ask 
unanimous  con.st'nt   that  the  time  con- 


Mr,  President.  I  f^. 


The 


The  PRF.SIDING  OFTICER.    'Without 

objection.  It  is  .so  ordered. 

Mr.  TOWER 
ther  ask  unanimous  corLsent  that  the 
Senator  from  Vermont  (Mr,  Phouty]  be 
allowed  to  offer  his  amendment  before 
the  time  of  the  Senator  from  New  York 
has  e.xpired. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  'Without 
objection,  it  is  .so  ordered. 

Mr  PROUTY,  Mr.  President.  I  call 
up  my  amendment  No,  1129,  and  ask 
tiiat  it  b«'  read 

The      PRESIDING      OFFICER, 
amendment  will  be  stated, 

Tlie  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows' 

On  p:ige  72,  line  3.  strike  dut  •for  such 
comments  a.s  he  may  deem  approprlat*"  ua 
insert  In  lieu  thereof  the  following  'ind 
no  such  assi-stance  shall  be  furnished  witb 
respect  to  a  program  or  project  In  anjr  such 
State  without  the  prior  approval  of  the  Got- 
erni>r  thereof  or  his  designee", 

Mr.  PROUTY  Mr.  President,  oj 
amendment  m  the  nature  of  a  substitute 
would  amend  title  II,  the  community  ac- 
tion title  of  the  bill. 

Before  I  explain  the  amendment,  las- 
sure  Senators  that  I  shall  be  brief.  I 
shall  ask  for  a  yea-and-nay  vote  on  the 
amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  subetl- 
tute  Senators  may  be  alerted  that  I 
shall  take  not  more  than  a  few  minutes 
to  explain  the  amendment. 

The  amendment  is  simple.  It  requires 
the  approval  of  the  Governor — or  the  ap- 
propriate State  agency — for  a  project  to 
be  carried  out  within  a  State. 

Tiie  language  is  similar  to  that  which 
operates  through  the  area  redevelop- 
ment program.  There  projects  must  be 
endor.sed  through  the  State  agency  be- 
fore they  are  .sent  through  ARA  regions 
to  Washington*for  action. 

It  is  procedure  similar  to  that  used 
in  the  Hill-Burton  hospital  construction 
program,  wiiere  the  programs  proceed 
through  the  State  agencies  to  the  Fed- 
eral department  concerned. 

It  Is  al.so  .similar  to  the  accelerated 
public  work.sj  program  which  requires 
State  action  where  a  prouram  such  as 
Hill-Burton   activities   are  concerned. 

I  can  see  no  reivson  why  the  effective, 
efficient  means  for  Federal-State  co- 
operation should  not  be  employed  in  the 
opt'rations  of  this  bill  as  they  are  in  the 
programs  above  de.scribed. 

The  record  of  hearings  both  in  the 
Hou.se  and  in  the  State  is  devoid  of  any 
rea.'ion  or  justification  for  bypassing  the 
States  Theirs  is  an  Interest  equal  to, 
if  not  far  greater  than,  that  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government  in  the  poor.  It  li 
throuL'h  them  that  Federal  funds  are 
now  chivuieled  under  the  Manpower 
IX'velopmf^it  and  Training  Act. 

The  point  is  that,  however  rudimen- 
tary such  programs  may  be.  the  State* 
already  are  involved  with  programs  d^ 
signed  to  a.sslst  the  poor  There  h|U 
been  ab.solutely  no  reason  offered  by  the 
administration  witnesses  to  alter  thu 
procedure. 

The  administration  has  simply  taken 
as  a  fait  accompli  that  the  States  shoiUO 
have  no  role  m  the  war  on  P^^c™; 
Surely,  lipservice  has  been  paid  to  tne 
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«.i«i  The  bill  lets  the  Director  ask 
jT^mmenf  by  the  Governors  of  the 

"^ftS^of  the  matter  is  that  this 
Jr  on  poverty  is  intended  to  be  ad- 
!!nistered  .solely  from  the  White  House. 
Knot  intended  that. the  Governors  or 
!h*  State  agencies  shall  participate  In 
Je  program.     It  is  not  intended  that 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  "Vermont  is  recognized  for 
1  minute. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  I  should  like  to  read 
into  the  Record  section  209(a)  of  the 
bill,  which  appears  on  page  71 : 

The  Director  shall  establish  procedures 
which  will  facilitate  effective  participation 
of  the  States  In  community  action  programs. 


the  Pro«^";-   .  ^,,,d  Up  designed  to  run  Such  procedures  shall  include  provision  for 

the  program  should  be  oesignea  ro  run  ^^^  ^^^^^^^^   ^^  applications   for   assistance 

smoothly      R    would    aPPear   to    oe   in  un^j„  this  part  to  the  Governor  of  each  state 

^nded  only   that   credit   for   whatever  affected,  or  his  designee 


be 


7nod  miL'ht    result    from    it    should 
dSSted  solely  to  the  White  House. 

On  the  other  hand,  with  the  proce- 
dure under  the  pending  bill  to  bypass  the 
States  the  direct  relation  between  the 
Federal  Goverimient  and  the  local  com- 
munities is  a  considerable  step  toward 
toul  paralysis  of  the  role  of  the  State 
eovernmenUs  in  our  society. 

There  is.  it  seems  to  me,  every  good 
reason  to  retain  our  practice  of  State- 
Pederal  cooperation  in  these  matters. 

The  community  action  program  really 
duplicates  .scores  of  existing  Federal  pro- 


And  this  is  the  important  part — 
for  such  comments  as  he  may  deem  appro- 
priate. 

The  Governor  has  the  right  only  to 
comment.  No  other  action  is  permitted 
under  the  bill.  The  amendment  offered 
by  the  distinguished  Senator  from  New 
York  does  little  more  than  is  already 
in  the  bill  at  the  present  time,  because 
that  does  not  permit  veto  powers  or  ap- 
proval to  be  given  by  State  officials. 
Yesterday,    the    Senate    accepted    an 

auputaicT  ..^v,/.^.,  -.  .— ^...-„ amendment  offered  by  the  distinguished 

^rams,  costing  tens  of  billions  of  dollars,     ggnator  from  Florida    [Mr.  SmathersI 
nroirrams  which  are  already  operating  In     ^^j^h  gave  Governors  the  veto  power  in- 


programs  whlcn  are  already  operating 
ever>-  State  of  the  Union.  A  detailed 
summary  of  many  of  them  may  be  found 
:r.  the  House  report.  Such  Federal-State 
programs  include  welfare,  health,  hous- 
ing, education,  manpower  training  and 
rehabilitation,  maternal  and  child  care, 
assistance  for  poor  farm  families,  aid  for 
the  elderly,  a.ssistance  for  Indians,  and 
many  other  activities.  These  programs 
are  administered  almost  entirely  through 
the  Stares,  by  State  and  local  public 
agencie.?. 

It  seems  to  me  that  if  we  expect  to 
maintain  State  sovereignty,  we  should 
certainly  grant  to  officials  of  the  States 
the  right  to  approve  or  disapprove  pro- 
prams  advocated  by  the  Director  under 
the  present  purposes  of  the  act. 

Mr.  TOWER,  Mr.  President,  I  com- 
mend the  Senator  from  "Vp'rmont  for  of- 
fennp  a  most  constructive  amendment. 
One  of  the  major  criticisms  of  the  bill, 
or.e  of  the  most  valid  criticisms,  is  the 
lack  of  local  and  State  control.  This 
criticism  is  particularly  relevant  to  title 
n.  the  community  action  title,  in  which 
the  bill  as  it  is  presently  drawn  au- 
thonzes  the  Director  of  the  Office  of 
Economic  Opportunity  to  pay  up  to  90 
percent  of  the  total  cost  of  financing 
antipoverty  programs  at  the  local  level. 
It  Is  my  opinion  that  the  Governor  of 
a  State  should  be  allowed  to  exercise 
some  control  over  projects  of  that  kind. 
After  all.  municipalities  are  corporate 
creatures  of  a  State,  and  there  is  an 
Lnherent  danger  in  the  bill  that  the  new 
bureaucracy  which  would  be  created 
would  go  over  the  head  of  the  State  gov- 
ernment into  local  communities. 

So  I  urge  the  adoption  of  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  Senator  from 
Vermont. 

Mr  PROUTY.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
grateful  to  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Texas. 

Mr  President,  how  much  time  re- 
mains? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Twenty- 
four  minutes. 

Mr,  PROUTY. 
myself  1  minute. 


Mr.  President,  I  yield 


sofar  as  the  establishment  of  youth  con- 
servation camps  is  concerned. 

It  seems  to  me  that  it  is  equally  im- 
portant that  Governors  be  given  that 
same  power  under  part  A  of  title  II  of  the 
bill. 

Mr.  President,  I  reserve  the  remainder 
of  my  time. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Does  the  Senator 
wish  the  yeas  and  nays? 

Mr.  PROUTY.  Yes.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays,  on  my  amend- 
ment. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  a  par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator   from   Pennsylvania   will    state 

it. 

Mr.  CLARK.  How  much  time  remains 
in  opposition  to  the  Prouty  amendment? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Twenty- 
nine  minutes  remain. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  in  the 
absence  of  the  Senator  in  cha'-ge  of  the 
bill  I  yield  myself  not  to  exceed  10 
minutes 

Mr.  JA'VITS.  Mr.  President,  before 
the  Senator  proceeds,  will  he  allow  me 
to  yield  myself  1  minute  to  make  a  par- 
liamentary Inquiry.  I  have  an  amend- 
ment pending,  too. 

Mr.  CLARK.  With  so  few  Senators  in 
■the  Chamber.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  New  York,  on  his  own  time. 

Mr.  JAVITS.    I  have  my  own  time. 

Mr.  CLARK.    I  am  very  glad  to  yield. 

Mr.  JAVITS,  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  1  minute. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  New  York  is  recognized  for 
1  minute. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  a  parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  New  York  will  state  it. 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  I  make  this  parliamen- 
tary Inquiry  because  I  believe  that  the 
parliamentary  situation  is  somewhat 
confused. 

I  have  an  amendment  pending.  By 
unanimous  consent,  the  Senator  from 


Vermont  [Mr.  Proxtty]  now  has  an 
amendment  pending  upon  which  the  yeas 
and  nays  have  been  ordered. 

As  I  imderstand,  the  vote  on  my 
amendment  will  come  first,  because  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Ver- 
mont, though  designated  an  amendment 
to  my  amendment  is,  in  fact,  not  an 
amendment  to  my  amendment  but  an 
independent  amendment  to  the  bill. 
Is  that  correct? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  is  advised  that  it  will  be  proper 
to  consider  the  so-called  Prouty  amend- 
ment as  a  separate  amendment,  to  be 
acted  upon  separately,  and  that  time  re- 
mains for  the  Senator  from  New  York 
upon  his  amendment. 

Mr.  JA'VITS.  So  the  Prouty  amend- 
ment is  neither  a  substitute  for  nor  an 
amendment  to  my  amendment? 

Mr.  PROUTY.    Mr.  President 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  is  advised  that  the  so-called  Prouty 
amendment  does  not  relate  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  New 
Yofk  in  any  respect  and  therefore  is  con- 
sidered a  separate  amendment. 
Mr.  JAVITS.  I  thank  the  Chair. 
Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  a  further 
parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  will  state  it. 
Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  which 
amendment  will  be  voted  on  first  under 
the  ruling  of  the  Chair,  the  Prouty 
amendment  or  the  Javits  amendment? 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Prouty  amendment  will  be  voted  upon 
first. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  now  yield  myself  not 
in  excess  of  10  minutes  in  opposition  to 
the  Prouty  amendment. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  yield  to  me 
for  a  unanimous-consent  request? 

Mr.  CLARK,  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  Vermont  provided  that  it 
does  not  come  out  of  the  time  in  opposi- 
tion to  the  Prouty  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Vermont  will  state  his  unani- 
mous-consent request. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous    consent    to    withdraw    my 

amendment.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Vermont  is  withdrawn. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  a  further 
parliamentary  inquiry^ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Pennsylvania  will  state  It. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Is  the  Javits  amend- 
ment now  the  pending  amendment? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator is  correct. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  how  much 
time  remains  in  opposition  to  the  Javits 

amendment?  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  surmises  that  approximately  29 
minutes  remain. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  not  in  excess  of  10  minutes  in  op- 
position to  the  Javits  amendment,  and 
with  the  Chair's  permission,  in  the  ab- 
.sence  of  the  Senator  in  charge  of  the 
bill,  I  will  move  into  his  seat. 
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Mr.  President,  the  problem  of  the  re- 
lationship between  States  and  com- 
munities to  the  provisions  of  the  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity  Act  of  1964  is  not  an 
easy  one  to  resolve  satisfactorily  We 
must  face  the  fact  that  the  provisions  of 
the  bill  will  be  treated  differently  by 
State  governments  in  different  localities 
We  encounter  the  fact  that  due  to  the 
malapportionment  of  State  leKislatures. 
there  will  be  a  number  of  States  which 
unfortunately,  will  not  be  much  inter- 
ested in  taking  advantage  of  the  provi- 
sions of  the  bill. 

Nevertheless,  there  will  be  within  those 
States  a  number  of  local  communities 
which  will  be  very  much  interested  in 
taking  advantage  of  the  Federal  aid  pro- 
vided in  the  bill. 

The  situation  is  not  unlike  that  which 
we  have  faced  in  connection  with  urban 
renewal  for  a  great  many  years.  Under 
the  leadership  of  that  great  Republican. 
Senator  Robert  A  Taft.  arran^'^'menUs 
were  made  whereby  urbtin  communities. 
prepared  to  advance  up  to  a  third  of  the 
cost  of  an  url>an  renewal  project,  could 
obtain  Federal  assistance  for  two-thirds 
of  the  project  without  the  neces.sity  of 
obtaining  the  consent  of  either  the  Gov- 
ernor or  the  State  legislature. 

If  this  had  not  been  tlu-  case  the  urban 
renewal  program  would  b*»  far  behind 
the  condition  in  which  it  finds  itself  to- 
day. There  would  be  many  States  whose 
urlwin  communities  would  be  desperately 
anxious  to  receive  aid  to  rehabilitate 
and  rebuild  their  n\sidential  hou.sing  and. 
to  some  extent,  their  commercial  and  in- 
dustrial areas  also,  in  order  to  provide 
proper  Improvements  to  revitalize  the 
city  and  to  provide  adequate  shelter 
through  tearlniT  down  .slums  and  build- 
ing safe  and  sanitary  housini;  for  a  vt>r>- 
substantial  numtx-r  of  fhe  American  peo- 
ple. 

The  analogy  of  urban  renewal  could 
well  be  used,  as  it  has  b»'en  used,  in  con- 
nection with  the  provisions  of  S   2642 

We  come  to  the  next  question  of 
States  rights,  and  the  very  high  degree 
of  desirability  that.  In  working  out  this 
program  with  Federal  funds  the  crn^per- 
ation  of  the  States  should  be  earnestly 
solicited. 

Wherever  possible,  the  activity  In  terms 
of  an  antlpoverty  program  should  be  con- 
ducted at  the  lowest  level  of  government 
which  is  willing  to  undertake  it  with  Fed- 
eral assistance  That  would  mean  the 
local  community  in  th.e  firr.t  Instance. 
But,  since  the  local  community  is.  in  law, 
the  agent  or  child  of  the  Stale,  It  is  hiLih- 
ly  desirable  that  every  possible  effort 
should  be  made  to  enli.st  State  cxipera- 
tion  for  the  various  prot;rams  which  are 
incorporated  In  the  bill  which  Is  well 
named  the  Economic  Opp<irtunity  Act  of 
1964,  or.  in  more  colloquial  terms,  the 
antlpoverty  program. 

I  suggest  that  the  provisions  now  in 
the  bill  go  atxDUt  as  far  as  we  should  go 
in  terms  of  obtaining  State  cooperation 
I  suggest  that  to  go  as  far  as  the  Sena- 
tor from  Vermont  Mr  Prouty  !  su;'- 
gests,  and,  perhaps  as  far  as  the  Sena- 
tor from  New  York  ;  Mr  .J  wits  !  suggests. 
would  really  deprive  many  a  community 
of  the  opportunity,  which  It  would  be 
seeking,  to  take  advantage  of  the  provi- 
sions of  the  act. 


I  call  particular  attention  to  section 
209' a'  which  Hpp»-ars  on  page  71  of  the 
bill  under  the  subtitle  Participation  of 
SUte  Agencies.  •  in  line  22  It  reads  as 
follows: 

The  Dlrwtor  shall  establish  pri>t-»Hiure8 
which  will  fttcllUul«-  efTe<tlve  p.irMclpivllon 
(if  the  StAtes  in  the  rommunlty  .iciu.n  pro- 
Jrams  Such  priicedures  .shjiU  inchide  pru- 
vislun  for  the  referral  of  ftppllcullons  for 
a*ftl»tance  under  thU  part  to  the  fiovernor 
lit  each  State  lUTected.  nr  hU  desU'nee.  for 
such  commentH  as  he  may  deem  approprlat* 

I  believe  that  sets  forth  a  desirable 
procedure  under  which  State  participa- 
tion .should  not  only  b««  solicited,  but  also 
rt-qulred  to  b*-  given  before  any  Federal 
a.ssistatice  should  ko  into  the  Stiite  I 
think  it  IS  highly  appropriate  that  the 
comment  should  come  from  the  Gover- 
nor of  the  State,  who  unquestionably  is 
in  a  p<j>sition  to  advi.se  a  Ft-deral  agency 
of  the  view  of  the  State  government  with 
resp^-cl  to  any  project  winch  is  to  go 
w  ithm  the  borders  of  the  State  Accord- 
ingly, I  would  hope  very  much  that  the 
straltjacket  into  which  the  Prouty 
amendment  would  place  the  administra- 
tor of  the  program,  by  prohibiting  any 
Federal  action  withm  the  .state  unless 
the  Governor  approves,  would  not  be 
adopted. 

The  best  analogy  Is  that  of  urban  re- 
newal We  would  never  have  had  an 
urban  renewal  program  if  we  had  had  to 
have  the  approval  of  the  State  govern- 
ment before  the  Feileral  Government 
could  come  in  to  asMst  a  city  in  destroy- 
ing Its  slums  and  building  safe  and  sani- 
tary housing 

I  am  sure  the  Javit.s  amendment  does 
not  go  as  far  as  the  Prouty  amer.dment 
I  do  not  say  that  It  would  not  be  possible 
to  live  with  the  Javits  amendment.  But 
I  would  very  much  hope  to  see  the  pro- 
visions that  are  now  m  the  bill  remain  as 
they  are  Therefore,  turning  to  the 
Senator  m  charge  of  the  bill.  I  a.sk  if  he 
would  be  willing  to  state  his  present  posi- 
tion with  respect  to  the  Javits  amend- 
ment 

I  vield  back  the  remainder  of  the  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Mr  H.^rt 
in  the  chair'  The  S^-nator  from  Mich- 
igan is  recognized 

Mr  McNAMARA  Mr  President,  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  New 
York,  I  regret  to  say.  Is  unneces.sary  and 
undesirable  It  could  impose  a  rigid 
straltjacket  on  major  parts  of  the  pov- 
erty program  It  could  frustrate  any 
action  at  all  in  most  States 

The  door  for  State  plans  and  admin- 
istration of  work  training  and  commu- 
nity action  under  the  Economic  Oppor- 
tunity Act  Is  wide  open  Any  State  which 
has  a  Stafe  plan  ready  to  propose  can 
do  sti  Any  Slate  which  wants  to  obtain 
a  grant  to  develop  a  State  plan  can  do 
.so  But  most  States  do  not  have  State 
plans  ready  to  implement.  Some  may 
not  want  them. 

To  institute  pressure  for  State  plans 
could  mean  that  niai^.y  g<x)d  local  proj- 
ects, ready  to  be  carried  out,  would  be 
delayed  months  or  years  until  an  over- 
all State  plan  was  developed 

Many  States  believe  that  the  most  ef- 
fective way  to  carry  out  a  program  that 
Is  a.s  ci>mprthenslve  as  the  attack  on  pov- 
erty must  be  Is  to  rely  on  grassroots  lo- 


cal plamUng  with  general  coordlnatk. 
at  the  State  level.  ""        — '•«m 

Requiring  Slate  plans  would.  In  effect 
overrule  the  decisions  of  State' and  l^ 
authorities  on  the  best  way  to  o^ 
out  the  program.  ^^ 

I./ei  me  make  one  point  clear.  Th«» 
Is  nothing  in  this  act  which  prohlbiUor 
inhibits  State  planning  m  any  way 

This  act  Is  based  on  the  convlaion  that 
Stale  and  local  authorities  are  the  bw 
Judges  of  the  most  effective  way  to  or- 
t;ani/e  to  combat  poverty. 

This  act  .should,  therefore,  provide  the 
flexibility  to  support  whatever  kind  of 
local  programs  can  be  gotten  underway 
mo.st  quickly  with  promise  of  the  most 
effective  results 

With  respect  to  the  community  action 
program,  section  209  already  provides 
that  the  Director  shall  establish  proce- 
dures which  will  facilitate  efTective  par- 
tlcipalion  of  the  Stales  in  communltj 
action  programs. 

These  procedures  will  Include  referral 
of  applications  for  assistance  to  theOo?- 
ernor  of  each  Stale  affected  for  such 
comments  as  he  may  deem  appropriate 

Needless  to  .siiy.  such  comments  will  al- 
ways be  seriously  tx)nsldered  by  the  Dl- 
n-ctor  and  his  stalT 

The  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
New  York  suggesUs  in  paragraph  B  that 
the  Director  should  be  able  to  make 
grant-s  to  and  contracts  with  Stales. 

I  would  point  out  with  respect  to  com- 
munity action  programs  that  this  amend- 
ment IS  completely  unnecessary  and  ir. 
fact  undesirable. 

Section  209  of  the  bill  already  author- 
izes grants  to  or  contracts  with  appro- 
priate State  agencies  to  pay  the  expenses 
of  such  agencies  m  providing  technical 
assistance  to  communities  in  developing 
conducting,  and  administenng  commu- 
nity action  programs 

A  community  as  defined  under  the  bill 
may  be  as  large  as  a  Stat<'  It  may  en- 
compass an  entirr  Slate  It  may.  In  fact 
encompass  a  number  of  States. 

On  th.e  other  hand  under  the  bill  as  It 
is  presently  written,  local  municipal  gov- 
ernments, county,  village,  or  town,  may 
in  the  absence  of  a  statewide  program 
undertake  their  own  community  action 
programs. 

In  many  areas  of  the  country  there 
would  be  no  sen.^e  to  establishing  a  bu- 
reaucratic overlay  In  the  State  capital 
which  would  .s«-rve  only  to  encumber  In- 
dividual community  action  program?. 

Finally  I  would  point  out  that  the  Di- 
rector of  this  program  Is  in  no  position 
to  develop  State  plans 

The  entire  emphasis  of  this  bill.  P*r- 
Ucularly  m  part  A  of  title  n.  Is  on  having 
tlie  l<x-al  community  most  familiar  with 
I's  own  problems  develop  Us  own  pro- 
grams 

In  terms  of  prectxient  It  is  a  little  l«t« 
in  the  day  to  insist  that,  as  this  amend- 
mem  implies,  the  Slate  government 
should  be  involved  In  every  program  ol 
Federal  assistance  either  to  local  commu- 
nities or  to  individuals. 

Therefore  I  must  oppose  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  .Senator  from  New 
York    as  I  did  in  the  committee. 

This  proposal  was  considered  to  ^ 
committee  and  debated  to  some  degree. 
It  was  rejected  by  the  committee. 
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,*vrr<?     Mr    President.  I  yield  from  Vermont,  yet  It  would  go  some  of  The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

'*'•,  o  minutes  the  distance.  The   PRESIDING  OFFICER.    There 

■^    PRESIDING     OFFICER     The  I  believe  that  the  Senate  should  have  are  21  minutes  remaining  on  the  amend- 

"^    frnm  New  York  is  recognized  for  a  clear  choice,  and  that  is  the  reason  I  ment. 

gjn^r  from  New  xorK  is  i^i>b  i^ru  j^^t  to  accommodate  the  substitute  Mr.  PROUTY. 


'S?  JAVITS.    Mr.  President.  I  sent  a 
JJiflcaUon  of  my  amendment  to  the 
^  and  ask  that  It  be  stated. 
•^e     PRESIDING      OFFICER.     The 

modified  amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.    It  is  proposed 
onP««  ''^~"-  ^°  delete  section  209.  and 

■nsertthe  following: 

"  ajj.  2d9  (a»  In  carrying  out  the  provlalona 
,  n»rt  A  of  m:e  II.  and  part  B  of  title  m. 
^  Dtreotor  shall  e.^tiibllsii  procedures  which 
>al\  tuiWAte  ptTectlve  participation  of  the 
Xtvt  in  proRri.m.s  assisted  under  such  parta. 
"la  pursuance  thereof  he  shall  receive  and  la 
ijtuorued  to  upprove  State  plans  to  carry 
.ut  the  provl.-lons  of  such  parts  and  shall 
•uIiM  State  aRencles  and  facilities  In  the 
i(tolnlstr«tlor5  '>f  such  parts,  either  at  the 
ailUiUon  of  pr  igrams  under  such  parts  or  In 
•*it  course  thereof,  whenever  and  wherever 
lucli  participation  will  accomplish  as  eco- 
aomlcally  and  efficiently  as  Federal  admln- 
aOmUon  the  purpi>ses  of  such  parts.  Pro- 
c«dur«  esubli.shed  by  the  Director  shall  In- 
riude  provision  for  the  referral  of  appUca- 
aoni  for  as.sl.'^taiicQ  under  such  parts  to  the 
LX-ivernor  of  e,i>'h  .State  affected,  or  his  deslg- 
aw.  for  such  comments  as  he  may  deem  ap- 
proprliite  in  c:u;ps  not  otherwise  provided  for 
Si  ihl*  subserti^m 

bi  The  Director  is  authorized  to  make 
rtnu  to  or  to  contract  with  States  and 
ipj^joprtate  suite  uRencles  for  the  payment 
^  the  expen.ses  of  such  agencies  In  perform- 
•jig  their  functions  under  subsection  (a) 
5er*of,  and  f  r  the  purpose  of  providing  tech- 
aic»l  assl.stAHce  Uy  State  and  local  govern- 
ment agencie.'^  in  developing,  submitting,  and 
idmlnisterlng  .state  plans  and  programs  un- 
ier  Uie  part.^  of  this  Act  listed  In  subsection 
.1  I 

Mr  J.AVITS  Mr.  President,  by  way 
of  explanation.  I  have  revised  my 
amendment  slightly  by  excluding  from 
Its  provisions  parts  B  and  C  of  title  I, 
which  relate  to  work-study  programs 
ind  work-training  programs.  I  ex- 
plainpd  mv  reasons  for  that  earlier  in 
the  day  The  amendment  is  now  con- 
toed  to  the  community  action  programs 
and  the  mmra'or>'  labor  programs.  The 
?onn  m  which  the  amendment  Is  now 
offered  would  allow  the  Senator  from 
Vermont  Mr  Prouty).  as  I  understand 
from  the  Parliamentarian,  to  oflfer  a 
substitute,  which  It  is  his  desire  and,  I 
believe.  ver\'  much  his  right  to  do,  so 
that  It  can  be  voted  on  first. 

That  action  will  pose  very  clearly  for 
the  Senate  the  question  whether  the 
Senate  wishes  to  have  an  absolute  pro- 
lubiiipn  u(Kin  the  operation  of  the  pro- 
fnia  In  any  State  unless  that  State 
consents  and  works  o\it  a  State  plan, 
which  Is  the  substitute  of  the  Senator 
'rom  Vermont  ( Mr.  Prouty  1 .  or  whether 
It  uishes  to  take  the  middle  ground  of 
my  amendment,  which  would  provide 
tliat  in  cases  In  which  a  State  wishes 
to  take  over  the  program,  is  willing  to 
tike  it  over,  and  is  able  to  take  It  over, 
the  Administrator  is  obliged  to  turn  it 
OTer  to  the  Slate.  But  where  the  State 
i»  passive,  the  Administrator  could  move 
into  that  State  and  Inaugurate  programs 
^thln  the  State. 

The  provision  of  my  amendment 
»ould  not  be  as  rigorous  a  requirement 
«  would  the  amendment  of  the  Senator 


sought  to  accommodate  the  substitute 
which  is  proposed  by  the  Senator  from 
Vermont. 

If  agreeable  to  the  Senator,  I  now  ask 
unanimous  consent,  as  was  done  l)efore, 
that  the  Senator  from  Vermont  may 
proceed  to  offer  his  substitute  for  my 
amendment  without  my  losing  the  time 
which  I  have  still  remaining  for  the  dis- 
cussion of  my  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  It  is  the 
understanding  of  the  Chair  that  the 
Senator  from  Vermont  will  offer  a  pref- 
erential amendment  which  Is  not  a  sub- 
stitute; and  under  the  rules  that  amend- 
ment will  take  precedence  over  the 
eonendment  of  the  Senator  from  New 
York. 

Mr.  JAVITS.    That  Is  fine. 

Mr.   McNAMARA.     Mr.    President,   a 

parliamentary  Inquiry.      

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  will  state  it. 

Mr.  McNAMARA.  What  is  the  time 
situation  now?  Is  there  additional  time 
on  the  Javits  revision  plus  whatever  time 
will  be  allocated  under  the  substitute? 
Will  the  time  on  both  amendments  run 
separately  or  concurrently? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  New  York  has  proposed  a 
modification  to  his  amendment.  That 
action  would  not  permit  additional  time. 
Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  has  the 
unammous  consent  request  been  acted 

upon?  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  New  York? 

The  Chair  hears  none  and  It  is  so 
ordered. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  Mr.  President,  I  call 
up  my  amendment  No.  1129.  which  is 
Identical  with  the  amendment  that  I 
offered  earlier  as  a  substitute   to  the 

Javits  amendment.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Ver- 
mont will  be  stated. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  On  page  72, 
line  3,  it  is  proposed  to  strike  out  "for 
such  comments  as  he  may  deem  appro- 
priate" and  Insert  in  lieu  thereof  the 
following:  "and  no  such  assistance  shall 
be  furnished  with  respect  to  a  program 
or  project  In  any  such  State  without  the 
prior  approval  of  the  Governor  thereof 
or  his  designee". 

Mr.  PROUTY.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  2  minutes.  This  amendment  is 
the  same  as  the  substitute  that  I  offered 
earlier.  It  merely  provides  that  the  Gov- 
ernor or  appropriate  State  oflBcials  must 
approve  any  projects  provided  for  in  part 
A  of  title  n  of  the  bill,  which  is  the 
Community  action  section.  I  have  ex- 
plained it  in  some  detail.  I  think  there  Is 
no  need  to  take  more  time. 

I  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  my 
amendment. 
The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 
Mr.  JAVITS.    Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  so  that  I  may  ask  for  the 
yeas  and  nays  on  my  amendment? 
Mr.  PROUTY.    I  yield. 
Mr.  JAVITS.    Mr.  President,  I  ask  for 
the  yeas  and  nays  on  my  amendment. 


Mr.  President,  I  re- 
serve the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  McNAMARA.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  require 
in  connection  with  the  proposed  Prouty 
preferential  substitute,  or  whatever  the 
proper  term  for  the  amendment  is. 

Mr.  President,  the  remarks  I  just  made 
in  relation  to  the  Javits  amendment  ap- 
ply totally  to  the  Prouty  amendment. 
The  objections  would  be  the  same. 

From  the  viewpoint  of  the  chairman  of 
the  committee.  I  believe  the  Prouty 
amendment  is  more  objectionable  than 
the  Javits  smiendment.  The  substitute 
would  go  much  further.  So  regrettably  it 
is  the  position  of  the  chairman  of  the 
subcommittee  in  charge  of  the  bill  that 
the  amendment  should  be  rejected. 

Mr.  President,  do  I  correctly  under- 
stand that  the  Senator  from' Vermont  is 
ready  to  yield  back  the  remainder  of  his 
time? 

Mr.  PROUTY.  That  is  perfectly 
agreeable  to  me,  if  the  Senator  has  noth- 
ing further  to  offer. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Mr.  President,  is 
the  Senator  from  Vermont  about  to  yield 
back  the  remainder  of  his  time?  j 

Mr.  PROUTY.  I  have  not  done  so  yel. 
I  am  glad  to  yield  to  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  I  thank  the 
Senator.  I  should  like  to  make  one  ob- 
servation. It  is  my  understanding  that 
the  amendment  now  offered  sis  a  substi- 
tute for  the  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  New  York  would  specifically  require 
the  Governor  of  a  State  to  consent  be- 
fore any  of  the  projects  enumerated  in 
the  bill  could  be  undertaken  in  that 
State.    Am  I  correct? 

Mr.  PROUTY.  The  Senator  is  abso- 
lutely correct. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Whereas  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  New 
York  [Mr.  Javits]  provides  that  the  Gov- 
ernor may  either  dissent  or  remain  quiet. 
But  the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Vermont  would  require  affirmative  action 
on  the  part  of  the  Governor. 

Mr.  PROUTY.    The  Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  PROUTY.    I  yield. 

Mr.  tower:  I  believe  the  amend- 
ments of  the  Senator  from  Vermont  and 
the  Senator  from  New  York  are  compat- 
ible.   They  can  both  be  adopted. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  all 
time  yielded  back? 

Mr.  McNAMARA.  Mr.  President,  be- 
fore the  Senator  yields  back  his  time, 
I  wonder  if  we  can  obtain  unanimous 
consent  for  a  quorum  call  without  the 
time  necessary  for  the  call  being  charged 
to  either  side.  I  shall  then  be  prepared 
to  yield  back  the  remainder  of  my  time 
at  the  conclusion  of  the  quorum  call. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  There 
Is  time  avaUable  for  the  call  of  a  quorum. 
The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 
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Mr.  McNAMARA  Mr  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered 

Mr.  PROUTY.  Mr  President,  a  par- 
liamentary inquiry 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
Senator  from  Vermont  will  state  it. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  Do  I  correctly  under- 
stand that  the  pending  question  is  on 
my  amendment  to  the  committee  amend- 
ment, which  would  require  State  action 
before  any  programs  under  title  II  could 
be  started  ^ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  That  is 
the  pending  question  All  time  has  ex- 
pired. The  yeas  and  nays  have  been 
ordered,  and  the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll 

Mr.  WALTERS  'after  having  voted  m 
the  affirmative  > .  I  have  a  live  pair  with 
the  Senator  from  Massachu.setts  'Mr 
Kennedy].  If  he  were  present  and  vot- 
ing, he  would  vote  "nay  "  If  I  were  at 
liberty  to  vote.  I  would  vote  "yea  "  I 
withhold  my  vote 

Mr.  HUMPHREY  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  Anzona  i  Mr.  Hayden  i . 
and  the  Senator  from  Nevada  I  Mr  Can- 
non], are  absent  on  official  busine.ss. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
California  (Mr.  Enole!.  the  Senator 
from  Massachu.setts  I  Mr  Kennedy  1 ,  and 
the  Senator  from  Indiana  I  Mr.  Bayh  ! , 
are  absent  becau.se  of  illness. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  New  Mexico  Mr  .\nder.son',  and 
the  Senator  from  Texas  i  Mr  Yar- 
boroughI,  are  necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  pre.sent 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Indiana 
[Mr.  Bayh).  the  Senator  from  Nevada 
[Mr.  Cannon  1.  the  Senator  from  Cali- 
fornia [Mr.  EnoleI.  the  Senator  from 
Texas  [Mr.  Yarborough  1.  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  New  Mexico  :  Mr.  Anderson  1 , 
would  each  vote  "nay  " 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  Mr.  DominickI 
and  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  1  Mr 
ScoTTl  are  nece.ssarily  absent. 

The  Senator  from  Arizona  fMr  Gold- 
water!   is  detained  on  official  busines.s. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
from  Colorado  i  Mr  DominickI  .  the  Sen- 
ator from  Anzona  i  Mr  Goldwater  ! .  and 
the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  I  Mr. 
ScottI  would  each  vote  "yea." 

Mr.  HUMPHREY  Mr.  President  how 
am  I  recorded  ? 

Mr.  PROUTY  Mr  President.  I  ask 
for  the  regular  order 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Mr 
Inouye  in  the  chair'  The  regular  or- 
der is  called  for. 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  4.5, 
nays  44.  as  follows 
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YEAS— 45 

Aiken 

Ea.st;a::d 

Liitit?   Mo. 

Allott 

EllPLder 

I.nn^;   La 

Beall 

Ervln 

MoClellan 

Bennett 

Font? 

.VIei-hem 

Boggs 

Hlckeiilooper 

MlUer 

Byrd,  Va. 

Hin 

Morton 

Carlson 

Holla  !-.d 

M>;ncU 

Case 

Hr'uska 

Pearson 

Ccxjper 

Jordan, Idaho 

Prouty 

Cotton 

Kfantii? 

Robert. son 

Curtis 

K  irhel 

Ru.seell 

Dlrksen 

Lausche 

Saltonstali 

Simpson  Stennls  Tower 

Smith  Talmadge  WUUftms  Del 

Sparltman  Thurmond  Youi.k'.  N   Dale. 


Bartlett 

Bible 

Brewster 

Burdlclc 

Byrd,  W   Va 

Church 

CUrk 

D..KJd 

D<-)u«;!a'< 

Eklmond.son 

FMinriKht 

Gore 

Omening 

H.irt 

Hiirike 


Stennls 

Talmadge 

Thurmond 

NAYS — 44 

Humphrey 

Inouye 

Jiickson 

JavitM 

Jnhn.>(ton 

Jordan    N  C 

\Lin-neld 

McCarthy 

McOee 

McOovern 

Mclntyre 

McNamara 

Metcalf 

Monroney 


Miirse 

M>.r,H 

Mu.skle 

Nel9<m 

Neuhervier 

P.istore 

Pell 

Proxmlre 

Randolph 

Rlblcuff 

Smathers 

SymlKkjton 

WUllam.-*   N  J 

Young,  Ohio 


NOT   VOTINO— 11 


.Anderson  Ennle  Scott 

Hayh  Goldwater  Walters 

Cannon  Hayden  Yarborough 

Domlnlck  Kennedy 

So  Mr.  Prouty's  amendment  to  the 
committee  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  JAVITS  Mr.  President.  I  move 
that  the  SenaU-  reconsider  the  vote  by 
which  the  amendment  was  agreed  to 

Mr.  PROU'Pi'  I  move  to  lay  that  mo- 
tion on  the  tabli' 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of 
the  Senator  from  Vermont  to  lay  on  the 
table  the  motion  of  the  Senator  from 
New  York  t-o  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  amendment  was  agreed  t-o. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY  Mr  President,  on 
th:.>  que.stion.  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll 

The  leu'islative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll 

Mr.  WALTERS  i  when  his  name  was 
called'.  Mr  President,  on  this  vote  I 
have  a  pair  with  the  dtstuiKUished  .Sen- 
ator from  Massachusetts  1  Mr  Kennedy 
If  he  were  present  and  voting,  he  would 
vote  'nay."  If  I  were  at  liberty  to  vote. 
I  would  vote  "yea."    I  withhold  my  vote. 

Tlie  rollcall  was  concluded. 

Mr  HUMPHREY  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  Mtchii^an  I  Mr  Hart! 
is  absent  on  official  busine.-^s 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
California  [  Mr  Encle  1 .  the  Senator  from 
Ma.ssachusetts  I  Mr  KknnepyI.  and  the 
.Senator  from  Indiana  (Mr  Bayh  I  are 
absent  because  of  Illness 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Texas  Mr  Yarborough  I  and  the 
Senator  from  New  Mexico  i  Mr  .Ander- 
so.s'l  are  nece.s.sarily  ab.sent 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present  and 
votini,'.  the  .Senator  from  Indiana  '  Mr 
Bayh  I.  the  Senator  from  California  I  Mr 
Eni.leI.  the  Senator  from  Michigan  I  Mr. 
Hart!,  the  Senator  from  Texas  I  Mr 
Y\RP.()R<)UGH  I ,  and  tiie  Senator  from  New 
Mexico  (Mr  .Ander.sonI  would  eacii  vote 
"r.ay." 

.Mr  KUCHEL  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  I  Mr.  DominkkI 
and  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  i  Mr 
ScottI  are  nece.ssarily  absent. 

The  Senattjr  from  .Arizona  I  Mr  Gold- 
water)  is  detained  on  official  busine.ss. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Colorado  I  Mr.  D<imini(k!,  the  .'Senator 
from  .Arizona  i  Mr  G"I.[ivvater  1 .  and  the 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  I  Mr.  ScottI 
would  each  vote  "yea  " 


The   result  was  announced— vf*.  i. 

nays  45,  as 

follows: 
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YEAS— 45 

•  -"^    IB 

Aiken 

Fong 

Mundt 

Allott 

Hlckenlooper 

Pearson 

fu-a.l 

Hill 

Prouty 

Bennett 

Holland 

Hobertaon 

Bok;^;8 

Hru-ka 

Russell 

Byrd    Va 

Jordan,  NC 

Sttiton,«tAii 

Carlson 

Jordan, Idaho 

Slmpton 

Case 

Keatln^j 

•"-mith 

Cooper 

Kuchel 

Sparkman 

Cotton 

I.-iusche 

-Ster.nU 

Cvirtls 

Lon^  La 

Talmadge 

Dlrks«'n 

McClellun 

Thurmond 

Eastland 

Mechem 

r.iwer 

EHender 

Miller 

W'lUianu.Dei 

Ervln 

Morton 

NAYS— 45 

Young,  N  Dtk 

Bartlett 

Hayden 

Monroney 

Bible 

Humphrey 

Morse 

Brewster 

Inouve 

M:.SS 

Burdick 

Jackson 

M'lskle 

Byrd.  W   Va. 

Javlts 

Nelson 

C.tnnjn 

Johnston 

N-iiberyter 

Chiirch 

Long,  Mo 

Pftstore 

r:.irk 

Mai;!'.'!-!)!! 

Fell 

Dodd 

Mansfield 

Proxmlre 

DijUKhui 

MrCirthy 

Rar.Ucipb 

Fxlnioiul--on 

Mn;^ 

Riblcoff 

I->i)hrlk-ljt 

Mctiovern 

•Smathere 

Co-e 

M>  I:.ry:e 

-Symln,;lon 

druevAi'.^ 

McNam.ira 

W-!i:iam«,  NJ 

Hartke 

Metcalf 

Y'lUng  Ohio 

NOT  VOTING-- 10 


.Anderson 
Hayh 

Uoniinlck 
Entile 


G(j'.dwater 
Hart 

Kennedy 
Scott 


W' alters 
Yarborougli 


So  the  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  w»s 
rejected 

Mr.  KUCHEL  Mr.  President,  on  the 
last  vote,  was  tlie  question  to  lay  on  the 
table  the  motion  to  reconsider? 

The  PFtESIDING  OFFICER.  That  is 
correct. 

Mr  KUCHEL  Is  the  question  now  or. 
the  motion  to  reconsider? 

The  PRF,SIDING  OP^FICER  That  Is 
correct 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  And  Senators  who 
voted  for  the  ori^;inal  motion  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Vermont  I  Mr.  PROCTiM  should 
vote  no  on  the  motion  to  reconsider.  Is 
that  correct,  Mr    President? 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  If  the  Senator 
wishes  to  be  consistent 

Mr  PROUTY  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
for  a  recapitulation. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  A  re- 
capitulation has  been  requested,  and  will 
be  made 

The  legi.slative  clerk  recapitulated  the 
vote  on  the  motion  to  table  the  motion  to 
reconsider 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  now  is  on  the  motion  to  recon- 
sider, 

Mr  TOWER      Mr  Pre.sident.  I  ask  for 

the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  veas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  "  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  tlie  motion  to  reconsider 
The  yeas  and  nay.s  haviiiK  been  ordered, 
the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  WALTERS  <  when  his  name  WM 
called  I .  On  this  vote  I  have  a  pair  with 
the  junior  Senator  from  MassachuseW 
'Mr.  Kennedy).  If  he  were  present aiM 
votiniz.  he  would  vote  "yea."  If  I  *^': 
liberty  to  vote.  I  would  vote  "nay."  i 
withhold  my  vote. 

The  rollcall  was  concluded. 


ur  HUMPHREY.  I  announce  that 
K  c;^nator  from  Indiana  [Mr.  Bayh], 
^  ?.nauir  from  Massachusetts  [Mr. 
?«M^  VI  and  the  Senator  from  Cali- 
foSl  !Mr    ENCi-El  are  absent  because 

"Murther  announce  that  the  Senator 

,in  New  Mexico  I  Mr.  Anderson]  and 

I^Senator  from  Texas   I  Mr.  Yarbor- 

nrcH!  are  nece.ssarily  absent. 

T  further   announce   that,   if   present 

H  vntin"  the  Senator  from  Texas  [Mr. 

;"«BORoroHl     the   Senator   from   Cali- 

S  °\  '    KNr.LEl,  the  Senator  from 

H?«na'lMr    BayhI.  and  the  Senator 

!?om  New  Mexico  I  Mr,  Ar^DEHSON]  would 

^Mr^  KUCHEL,  I  announce  that  the 
senator  from  Colorado  1  Mr.  Dominick] 
S  the  senator  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr. 
qroTTl  are  neces.sarily  absent. 
"  The  Senator  from  Arizona  [Mr.  Gold- 
water 1  IS  detained  on  official  business. 

If  present    and    voting,    the   Senator 
'rom    Colorado    I  Mr.    Dominick!  .    the 
inator  from  Arizona  (Mr.  Goldwater] 
and  the  Senat.)r  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr. 
qrorrl  would  each  vote  -nay." 

Mr,  TOWER     Mr.  President,  a  point 

'^-nie"  PRESIDING      OFFICER.     The 
cpnator  will  state  it. 

Mr  TOWFR  The  motion  to  recon- 
,,der  was  made  by  the  Senator  from 
New  York.  who.  I  believe,  was  not  on  the 

^T'"PRKSIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Parliamentarian  advises  the  Chair  that 
,  is  too  late  to  raise  that  point  of  order. 
'  The  yeas  and  nays  resulted— yeas  46, 
riays 45.  as  follows: 
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The  Chair  is  informed  that  on  this 
vote  the  yeas  are  46  and  the  nays  45. 
The  motion  to  reconsider  is  agreed  to 

Mr.  MUNDT.     Mr.  President,  may  we 


Bartlett 

Bible 

Brewster 

Burdlclt 

Byrd,  W.  Va. 

Cancon 

Church 

Clark 

Dodd 

Douftlae 

Edn-.ond.son 

FvUbrlght 

Oore 

Gruenlng 

H&rt 

Hartke 


Aiken 

A:iott 

BeiOI 

Bennett 

BogRs 

Byrd,  Va. 

C&rlson 

Case 

Cooper 

Cotton 

Curtis 

Dlrksen 

EMtland 

Blender 

Errln 


YEAS— ^6 

Havden 

Humphrey 

Iiiouye 

Javlts 

John.<lon 

l.or.g.  Mo. 

Miignuson 

Mansfield 

McCarthy 

McOee 

McGovern 

Mcliujre 

McNamara 

Motcalf 

Monroney 

N.'^YS — 45 

Fong 
Hlckenlooper 

Hill 

Holland 

Hniska 

Jordan,  N.C. 

Jordan, Idaho 

Keating 

Kuchel 

Limsche 

Ixjng,  La. 

McClellan 

Mpciiem 

Miller 

Morton 


Morse 

Moss 

Muskle 

Nelson 

Neuberger 

Pas  tore 

Pell 

Proxmlre 

Randolph 

Rlblcoff 

Smathers 

Symington 

Williams,  N.J. 

Young,  Ohio 


Mundt 

Pearson 

Prouty 

Robertson 

Russell 

Saltonstall 

Simpson 

Smith 

Sparkman 

Stennls 

Talmadge 

Thurmond 

Tower 

Williams,  Del. 

Young,  N.  Dak. 


.Anderson 

Bayh 

Dominick 


NOT  VOTING — 9 
Engle  Scott 

Goldwater  Walters 

Kennedy  Yarborough 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  On  this 
vote  the  yeas  are  46  and  the  nays  are  46. 
The  motion  to  reconsider  is  not  agreed  to. 

Mr,  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  for  a  recapitulation.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  recapitulate. 


have  the  recapitulation  which  was  or 
dered.  so  we  may  hear  how  Senators  are 

listed  as  voting?  

The      PRESIDING      OFFICER.     The 
clerk  will  recapitulate. 
The  legislative  clerk  recapitulated  the 

vote.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  On  this 
vote  the  yeas  are  46,  the  nays  45.  The 
motion  to  reconsider  is  agreed  to. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  a 
parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  will  state  it. 

Mr.  HUMPHRETY.  What  is  the  ques- 
tion now  before  the  Senate? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  now  is  on  agreeing  to  the  Prouty 
amendment. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  may  I 
be  heard  for  about  5  minutes  before  the 
vote  is  taken  on  this  amendment? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  informs  the  Senators  that  there  is 
no  time  left  on  the  amendment,  but 
there  is  on  the  bill. 

Mr.  TOWER.  I  yield  5  minutes  to  the 
Senator  from  Florida  on  the  bill. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  I  want 
Senators  to  be  very  certain  they  know 
what  they  are  doing  when  they  refuse 
to  adopt  the  amendment.  We  are  talk- 
ing about  that  section  of  the  bill  which 
is  headed  "Community  Action  Pro- 
grams," which  begins  on  page  65  of  the 

bill. 

Mr.   DIRKSEN.     Mr.   President,   may 

we  have  order? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Florida  will  suspend.  The 
Senate  will  be  in  order.  The  Senator 
from  Florida  will  proceed. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  I 
thank  the  President  for  insisting  on 
order. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senate  is  still  not  in  order. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Illinois  is  correct.  The 
Senator  from  Florida  will  suspend.  The 
Senate  will  be  in  order. 

The  Senator  from  Florida  will  proceed. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  this 
amendment  deals  with  the  part  of  the 
pending  bill  which  is  under  the  heading 
"Community  Action  Programs,"  section 
202.  It  is  quite  lengthy,  and  I  shall  not 
discuss  it  in  full,  but  invite  the  atten- 
tion of  Senators  to  the  fact  that  on  page 
66  of  the  printed  bill,  at  the  very  top  of 
the  page,  it  is  made  very  clear  that  in 
addition  to  the  criteria  named  in  this 
bill  for  the  shaping  of  any  community 
program,  the  following  is  added: 
(b)    The  Director — 

That  is,  the  Federal  administrator — 
is   authorized    to   prescribe   such    additional 
criteria  for  programs  carried  on  under  this 
part  as  he  shall  deem  appropriate. 

The  Federal  Director  is  so  authorized. 

The  part  of  the  section  to  which  this 
amendment  is  proposed  would  give  the 
Governor  of  a  State  some  authority  to 
turn  down  a  proposed  program  which  he 
felt  was  not  in  accord  with  the  best  in- 


terests of  his  State.  Instead  of  having 
the  innocuous  words  "for  such  comments 
as  he  may  deem  appropriate,"  after  the 
portion  of  the  bill  which  says  the  pro- 
posal must  be  referred  to  the  Governor, 
this  amendment  proposes  that  no  such 
program  may  proceed  unless  the  Gover- 
nor gives  his  approval. 

Mr.  President,  the  issue  Is  very  simple. 
Senators  who  want  to  do  away  with 
State  control.  State  responsibility,  and 
responsibility  of  the  Governor  represent- 
ing his  State  for  what  goes  on  in  the 
various  communities  imder  this  far- 
reaching  measure,  should,  of  course,  vote 
against  this  amendment. 

Senators  who  believe  that  the  Governor 
of  a  State  does  not  have  such  essential 
interest  in  this  matter  and  the  ability 
to  know  something  about  the  laws  and 
institutions  of  his  State,  and  should  not 
have  the  right  to  say  that  these  new 
criteria  should  be  placed  in  a  particular 
program,  not  named  in  the  bill,  making 
the  program  unsuitable  to  his  State  and 
therefore  causing  him  to  say,  "No;  we  do 
not  believe   that  this   program   should 
proceed  in  this  State" ;  and  Senators  who 
believe  that  the  State  capital  should  be 
bypassed  and  that  the  Governor  should 
have  no  voice  in  deciding  what  the  addi- 
tional criteria  should  be,  about  which 
the  Senate  and  the  House  know  nothing, 
but  which  we  would  give  the  Director  of 
the  program  the  complete  right  to  put 
in    the    law,    should    vote    against    the 
amendment. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  yield. 
Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  The  Senator 
from  Florida  and  I  were  Governors  of  our 
respective  States  during  the  war,  when 
the  Federal  Government  came  into  our 
States  with  a  number  of  programs.  The 
Federal  Government  not  only  told  us 
how  to  operate  them,  but  who  should 
conduct  them,  and  in  that  way  dispensed 
with  our  civil  service  systems  and  substi- 
tuted the  Federal  Government's  own  peo- 
ple and  criteria.  The  same  thing  seems 
to  apply  here.  If  we  bypass  the  Gov- 
ernor entirely,  we  cannot  tell  who  will 
carry  out  the  program  or  how  it  will  be 
carried  out. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  The  former  Goyernor 
of  Massachusetts  is  completely  correct. 
The  executive  committee  of  the  Gov- 
ernors' conference,  of  which  the  former 
Governor  of  Massachusetts  and  the 
former  Governor  of  Florida  were  mem- 
bers, had  a  meeting  on  this  specific  sub- 
ject. At  that  meeting  we  protested  vig- 
orously against  various  efforts  that  were 
underway  to  override  any  State  juris- 
diction and  to  say  to  the  States  what 
should  be  done  in  various  fields  and  in 
various  communities.  We  went  to  the 
then  President,  and  we  finally  were  able 
to  have  some  changes  made. 

The      PRESIDING      OFFICER.     The 
time  of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  TOWER.  I  yield  3  additional 
minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Florida. 
Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  invite  attention  to 
the  fact  that  if  we  pass  this  far-reaching 
bill,  with  an  open  road  given  to  the  Di- 
rector, so  that  he  need  not  refer  the 
program  to  Congress,  or  refer  it  to  the 
President,  or  refer  it  to  anyone  else,  with 
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the  power  to  prescribe  what  shall  go  into 
the  various  programs,  but  may  bypass 
the  State  capital;  and  if  we  take  away 
from  the  Governor  every  power  except 
what  the  bill  provides,  at  page  72.  "for 
such  comments  as  he  may  deem  appro- 
priate  " 

Mr.  LAUSCHE  Mr  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  to  me  at  that  pomr'* 

Mr.  HOLLAND  I  am  glad  to  yield, 
if  I  have  the  time 

Mr.  LAUSCHE  I  believe  that  the 
phrase,  "for  such  comments  as  he  may 
deem  appropriate,"  demeans  the  dignity 
of  the  Governors  It  is.  in  fact,  an  insult 
to  the  Governors  to  say  to  them,  "You 
can  make  such  comments  as  you  desire, 
but  whatever  they  are.  we  will  go  for- 
ward in  accordance  with  our  whims  and 
fancies." 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  It  is  provided,  in  ef- 
fect, that  the  Governor  shall  not  be  the 
Governor  with  respect  to  this  kind  of 
project,  but  that  the  decision  of  the  Fed- 
eral Director  shall  overpass  that  of  the 
Governor  in  any  particular  matter  in 
which  the  Director  puts  m  additional 
criteria  which  are  not  set  forth  in  the 
law. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN  The  Governor  has 
the  constitutional  right  to  make  com- 
ments without  our  providing  for  it  in 
the  law. 

Mr.  HOLLAND  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. This  situation  involves  a  matter 
of  courtesy.  This  is  a  downgrading  of 
the  Governor,  becau.'^e.  instead  of  giving 
him  any  responsibihty  for  the  approval 
of  the  program  for  a  communitv  in  his 
State — a  program  irf  which  the  Director 
has  added  things  not  now  before  us.  and 
not  now  in  our  minds — we  would  down- 
grade the  Governor's  otflce  and  State 
authority,  and  take  away  States'  rights. 
making  the  Federal  Government  su- 
preme, and  making  the  Direct^ir  su- 
preme. I  cannot  feel  that  the  Senate 
should  adopt  such  a  course  as  that 

I  plead  for  the  adoption  of  the  pend- 
ing amendment 

Mr.  DIRKSEN  Mr  President.  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  Senator  from  New  York 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  Mr  President.  I  shall  be 
brief.  This  is  an  Important  point  This 
vote  may  very  well  decide  the  question 
I  served  on  the  special  subcommittee. 
and  I  serve  on  the  main  committee  which 
handled  the  bill  I  am  the  one  member 
of  my  party  on  this  side  of  the  aisle  who 
voted  against  the  Prouty  amendment 
I  owe  to  my  party  and  to  the  Senate  an 
explanation.  The  explanation  is  this: 
My  particiilar  reason  poses  the  issue  for 
the  Senate  very  clearly,  I  believe 

There  is.  on  the  one  side,  the  Prouty 
amendment,  which  is  entirely  consonant 
with  many  Federal  welfare  programs 
with  respect  to  which,  if  a  State  does 
not  Initiate  a  program,  it  does  not  come 
into  being. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  is  the  feel- 
ing of  those  who  testified  for  the  ad- 
ministration bill,  in  this  war  on  pov- 
erty—and that  Ls  the  one  thing  that 
distinguishes  it  from  a  mass  of  other 
welfare  leglslation^that  there  should 
be  centralized  directlort  by  a  conxmander 
in  chief,  as  there  would  be  in  a  war. 

That  Is  an  impressive  argument 

Like  the  Senator  from  Florida  and 
the  Senator  from  Vermont,  I  am  loath 


to   see   the   authority   of   the   States   In     ernor  approve  the  program  only  ag  to  U 
welfare   matters  broken  down.     There-     tie  n. 

fore  I  have  proposed  and  have  worked  In  a  few  moments,  I  propose  to  off 
for— and  the  next  vote  will  come  on  it-  -  a  substitute  for  the  Javits  amendment 
an  amendment  which  seeks  to  bring  to  cover  not  only  title  II,  but  also  mi 
about  a  compromi.se  bt-tween  these  two  I.  It  is  a  relinemeat  of  the  amendmMli 
polarized  position.s  The  compromise  is  originally  prepared  by  the  able  senior 
as  follows:  Senator  from  Georcia      No  one  is  more 

When  a  Stat*-  is  willmt;  and  able  to  interested  in  the  preservation  of  States' 
take  over  the  administration,  the  Direc-  rights  than  is  the  Senator  from  Geor«l« 
tor  of  the  protjrains  is  compelled  to  turn  S  >  after  the  Senate  has  voted  on  tht 
over  the  administration  to  that  Stat*'  Prouty  amendment,  there  will  be  an  od- 

If  a  State  is  not  willing  and  able  to     — *■-' —  '••-" —       -■ 

take  over  a  procram,  he  may,  if  he  can 
feasibly  do  si) — of  course  if  a  Governor 
opposes  him,  he  caiuiot  feasibly  do  it  — 
go  m  and  see  what  he  can  do  himself. 

All  that  my  amendment  does  is  to 
provide  that  where  there  is  active  op-  Prouty  amendment  does,  we  merely  ^. 
po.sition,  tiie  Director  cannot  operate,  verse  the  situation  and  provide  that  If 
Where  there  is  agreement,  the  State  has  the  Governor,  having  been  advised  of 
the  right  to  take  over  the  administra-  these  programs,  does  not  act  within  30 
tion      Where   the  State   is   passive   and  .       _    .       .    - 

does  not  move  one  way  or  the  other, 
the  Director,  if  he  can,  can  come  m  and 
work  with  local  units  of  government  and 
with  nonprofit  agencies. 

This    compromise    is    not    necessarily 


portunity  to  go  further  with  respect  to 
protecting  States  rights  in  areas  other 
than  th  ise  n  iw  provided  for  in  the 
Prouty  amendment. 

Rather  than  give  absolute  power  to  » 
Governor  to  act  in  these  matters,  as  the 


days,  the  Federal  Government  may  go 
forward  But  we  require  that  the  Direc- 
tor notify  the  Governor  of  each  State 
with  respect  to  the  contracts  that  he 
may  make  with  private  nonprofit  or^ 
nizations   and   other   agencies,  such  u 


based  on  precedent  and  not  nece.ssarily     social  welfare  organisations,  which  may 


completely  ri'^ht.  but  it  responds  to  the 
fact  that  this  is  a  humarutarian  pro- 
gram We  believe  this  to  be  a  fair  way 
in  which  to  handle  this  particular  pro- 
gram. It  is  no  precedent  for  any  other. 
That  is  why  I  have  worked  so  hard  m 
proposing  what  I  have  proposed 

I  have  the  s;reatest  respect  and  re- 
gard for  the  opinions  of  Senators. 
Normally  I  would  be  with  them,  if  this 
were  not  a  war-on-poverty  program,  in 
which  I  believe  it  is  hik'h  time  for  our 
country  to  take  some  centralized  morale 
control,  even  thou>-:h  the  Individual 
measures  may  not  amount  to  a  k'reat 
deal. 

I  felt  I  owed  that  explanation  to  the 
members  of  my  party  and  to  the  Sen- 
ate I  have  been  steeped  in  the  pro- 
gram for  a  long  time,  and  therefore  I 
can  give  a  clear  account  of  it. 

Mr  M(NAMARA  Mr.  President.  I 
vield  r>  mmu'es  to  the  Senat<ir  from 
Florida 

Mr  SMATHFKS  Mr  President.  I 
share  the  concern  expressed  by  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  York  and  other  Senat<irs 
with  respect  to  the  position  and  author- 
ity of  State  Governors.  It  was  for  that 
reason  that  I  ofVred,  last  night,  an 
amendment,  which  was  ad  )pted  by  the 
Senate  The  amendment,  whieii  applies 
to  title  I.  in  effect  provided  that  CCC 
camps  or  other  camps  of  any  other  kind 


be  involved  in  this  particular  type  of 
program 

I  voted  acainst  the  Prouty  amend- 
ment because  I  believe  that  the  amend- 
ment I  shall  offer  In  a  moment  Is  better 
than  the  Prouty  amendment. 

Mr  HOIJ.AND  Mr  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield'' 

Mr  SMATHEHS      I  yield 

Mr  HOLLAND  Do  I  correctly  under- 
stand  that  the  proposed  amendment  in 
the  nature  of  a  substitute  would  give  the 
Governor  clear  power  to  veto  any  project 
designated  for  his  State  If  he  acted  in 
timely  fashion? 

Mr  SMATHERS.  If  he  acts  within 
30  days:  and  as  to  all  the  projects  that 
are  covered  in  title  I  and  title  II,  where- 
as the  Prouty  amendment  is  directed 
only  to  title  II.     The  Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE  Mr.  President,  wUI 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr  SMATHEIRS      I  yield. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE  Mr.  President,  a  par- 
liamentary inquiry 

The  PRP:SIDING  OFFICER  The 
Senator  from  Ohio  will  state  it 

Mr  LAUSCHE  In  the  event  the 
Prouty  amendment  were  adopted,  would 
the  Smathers  amendment  be  in  order, 
according  to  parliamentary  procedure? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Smathers  amendment  would  be  in  order 

Mr    LAUSCHE      That   is,  the  SenaU 
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could  not  be  establuhed  in  a  State,  un-     could  adopt  the  Prouty  amendment,  and 

the  Senator  from  P'lorlda  could  still  offer 
his  amendment  and  have  it  adopted? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  Is  correct. 

Mr  SMATHERS  There  would  hard- 
ly be  any  need  to  do  that,  b<'cause  that 
would  be  duplicating  that  which  In  some 
respects  applies  to  title  11  Of  coum. 
the  Smathers  amendment  goes  further 
and  provides  the  Governor  with  a  veto 
power ;  the  Prouty  amendment  doea  not 

Mr  HUMPHREY.  Mr  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr  SMATflERS      I  yield. 

Mr  HUMPHREY  We  spent  much 
time  on  the  substitute  proposal  now  be- 
ing suggested  by  the  junior  Senator  from 


der  title  I.  unless  the  Governor  had  first 
bren  notified  and  given  30  days  m  wiilch 
Ui  veto  the  particular  proposal.  At  the 
end  of  30  days,  if  he  had  not  vetoeti  it. 
the  procram  c  )uld  proceed 

.Some  of  us  including  the  distlnruished 
senior  Senator  from  Minne.sota  I  Mr 
Humphrey  I  and  the  distinguished  senior 
Senator  from  Ge<irgia  I  Mr  HissellI, 
have  been  attempting  to  reach  a  .so- 
called  middle  around,  as  has  been  su*:- 
i'esUMj  by  the  able  S«'naU)r  from  New 
York,  which  would  apply  the  same 
principle  not  only  to  title  I.  but  al.so  io 
title  II  The  Prouty  amendment  would 
apply  a  restriction  to  the  action  of  the 
Federal  Government  by  having  the  Gov- 


-  -H.  The  procedure  prescribed  In  the 
Kj^ers  amendment,  which  Is  a  re- 
^^nt  of  the  amendment  adopted  last 


SSttg  of  which  the  Senator  spoke  Is 
T^'edure  used  in  the  Reorganization 
it  Kosals  that  come  before  Congress 
Tn  Ther  words,  the  Director  would 
jLnt  his  plans  to  the  Governor  of  a 
S!S  If  the  Governor  did  not.  within 
rSftvs  find  tho.se  plans  objectionable. 
KP  would  have  the  opportunity  to  review 
L  administrative  procedures,  the  con- 
H^and  all  other  details  of  the  plans. 
rviasteful.  or  unwise,  they  would  go  Into 
^^  If  he  found  them  to  be  distaste- 
ful unwi*^^  or  unnecessary,  he  could  ex- 
press a  veto,  and  the  plans  would  not  go 

into  effect.  ...  wi 

It  seems  to  me  that  this  is  a  sensible 
oroDOsal  I  hope  the  Senate  will  not 
wmplicftte  lUs  work  by  adopting  the 
Prouty  amendment,  which  goes  to  title 
n  and  requires  specific  approval,  with  no 
time  limit,  and  thereby  would  make  pos- 
sible considerable  periods  of  stalling. 
when  we  can  protect  the  right  of  a  State, 
Tithln  a  time  limit,  to  make  sure  the 
State  agencies  are  properly  satisfied  as  to 
the  means  of  effectuating  the  program. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  from  Florida  has 
expired. 

Mr.  McNAMARA.  I  yield  an  addl- 
uonal  minute  to  the  Senator  from  Flor- 
ida. ^ 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  I  yield  to  my  col- 
league from  Florida. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Is  it  not  true  that,  If 
adopted,  the  pending  amendment  would 
be  an  amendment  to  the  Javits  amend- 
ment? 

Mr.  HUMPHRITY.  I  believe  that  is 
correct 

Mr  HOLLAND.  It  would  certainly 
put  that  amendment  in  better  form.  I 
understood  that  the  amendment,  when 
ready,  would  be  offered  by  my  distin- 
KUished  colleagiK  from  Florida  as  a  sub- 
stitute for  the  Javits  amendment. 
Mr  HUMPHREY.  As  amended. 
Mr.  HOLLAND.  It  seems  to  me  we 
had  better  proceed  in  both  directions  and 
have  the  problem  cleared  up. 

Mr  HUMPHRpry.  I  hope  the  Senate 
will  proceed  to  defeat  the  Prouty  amend- 
.xenl  and  atiree  to  the  Smathers  amend- 
ment That  would  accomplish  the  pur- 
pose we  have  in  mind  in  terms  of  the 
authority  and  power  of  Uie  States  at 
>'asi  to  review  the  programs,  and  provide 
the  Governors  with  veto  powers  If  the 
programs  are  found  to  be  objectionable. 
At  the  same  time  It  would  permit  the  Of- 
fice of  the  Director  to  have  some  co- 
ordinating' authority  and  responsibility 
to  effectuate  the  programs. 

Mr  SMATHERS.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Michigan  yield  an  addl- 
iional  minute,  so  that  I  may  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  for  a  ques- 
tion? 

Mr  McNAMARA.  I  yield  1  minute  to 
the  Senator  from  Florida. 

Mr  SALTONSTALL.  It  Is  my  under- 
standing that  the  amendment  can  go  to 
the  Prouty  amendment  and  the  Javits 
wnendment  together.  Senators  could 
vote  "yea"  on  the  Prouty  amendment 
and  "yea"  on  the  Javits  amendment,  and 
^en  go  forward  and  improve  the  bill. 


My  question  is:  Does  the  stmendment 
of  the  Senator  from  Florida  supplant  the 
Prouty  amendment  and  the  Javits 
amendment? 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  My  amendment  will 
be  offered  as  a  substitute  for  the  Prouty 
amendment.  It  would  supplant  the 
Javits  amendment.  My  amendment  ac- 
tually goes  further  than  the  Prouty 
amendment.  The  Prouty  amendment  is 
applicable  only  to  title  n,  whereas  my 
ajnendment  is  applicable  to  three  para- 
graphs of  title  I— that  Is.  to  all  the  para- 
graphs except  the  one  with  respect  to 
higher  educational  Institutions,  as  to 
which  I  think  everyone  wishes  the  con- 
tractual relations  which  have  existed  be- 
tween the  Commission  of  Education  and 
the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Tech- 
nology and  other  higher  institutions  of 
learning  to  continue  as  they  are. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  the 
chairman  of  the  subcommittee  to  yield 
me  3  minutes  on  the  bill. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield  1  minute  to  the 
Senator  from  Florida  to  permit  him  to 
explain  his  amendment? 

Mr.  McNAMARA.  I  yield  1  minute  to 
the  Senator  from  Florida. 

Mr,  SMATHERS.  As  I  have  said,  we 
started  with  an  amendment  prepared  by 
the  able  senior  Senator  from  Georgia, 
and  built  from  that.  I  am  satisfied  that 
the  Senator  from  Georgia  will  support 
my  amendment.  The  amendment  reads : 
In  canylng  out  the  provlBlons  of  title  I  and 
title  n  of  this  Act,  no  contract,  agreement, 
grant,  loan,  or  other  aselstance  shall  be  made 
with  or  provided  to  any  private  nonprofit  or 
other  private  institution  or  organization  for 
the  purpose  of  carrying  out  any  program, 
project,  or  other  activity  within  a  State,  ex- 
cept where  such  institution  is  operating  in 
conjunction  with,  or  under  the  authority  of, 
a  public  agency,  unless  a  plan  setting  forth 
such  proposed  contract,  agreement,  grant, 
loan,  or  other  assistance  has  been  submitted 
to  the  Governor  of  the  State,  and  such  plan 
has  not  been  disapproved  by  him  within 
thirty  days  of  such  submission. 

The  amendment  then  provides  an  ex- 
clusion with  respect  to  present  educa- 
tional contracts: 

Provided,  however.  That  this  section  shall 
not  apply  to  contracts,  grants,  loans,  or  other 
assistance  to  any  Institutions  of  higher  edu- 
cation In  existence  on  the  date  of  the  ap- 
proval of  this  Act. 

The  last  proviso  is  language  recom- 
mended by  the  Senator  from  Georgia. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  from  Florida  has 
once  again  expired. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  for 
3  minutes  to  speak  on  the  bill. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  defer  to  me  to  permit  me  to 
pursue  this  point? 

Mr.  McNAMARA.  Mr.  President.  I 
yield  1  minute  to  the  Senator  from  New 
York. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  There  are  two  things 
in  the  substitute  amendment  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Florida  that  I  think  present 
us  with  a  difficulty.  I  wish  the  Senator 
would  think  about  them  vmtil  we  reach 
that  point. 

The  first  is  that  the  amendment  ex- 
cludes public  agencies  and  covers  only 


private  Institutions.  It  excludes  coun- 
ties, cities,  and  towns.  Thereby,  It  differs 
both  from  my  amendment  and  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Ver- 
mont [Mr.  Proxtty]. 

Second,  it  does  not  include  that  provi- 
sion of  the  bill  which  relates  to  migrant 
labor,  which  I  believe  even  the  prospec- 
tive administrator  himself  agrees  is  a 
proper  subject  for  State  authority,  if 
States  are  to  be  given  any  auUiority  in 
any  part  of  the  bill. 

So,  I  commend  to  the  Senator  from 
Florida  consideration  of  those  two  points 
in  connection  with  the  proposed  substi- 
tute. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.     Mr.  President,  will 

the  Senator  from  Michigan  yield  me  1 

minute  to  answer  that  particular  point? 

Mr.  McNAMARA.    I  yield  1  minute  to 

the  Senator  from  Florida. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Florida  is  recognized  for  I 
minute. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  Let  me  say  to  the 
able  Senator  from  New  York  that  that 
point  has  been  considered.  It  was  dis- 
cussed a  moment  ago  In  consultation 
with  the  able  Senator  from  Georgia,  the 
prospective  Director  of  the  program,  and 
others;  and  the  consensus  of  that  group 
was  that  we  could  exclude  from  con- 
sideration by  the  Governor  plans  which 
were  made  with  elected  officials,  public 
agencies  such  as  county  commissions, 
municipalities,  and  organizations  of  that 
character,  because  they  are  elected,  and 
in  that  instance  the  Governor  does  not 
need  to  have  veto  authority. 

The  great  danger  would  be  that  the 
agency  might  make  a  contract  with  the 
community  chest  of  a  certain  city,  the 
Elks  Club,  or  some  other  charitable  orga- 
nization.   

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  from  Florida  has 
expired. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Michigan  yield? 

Mr.  McNAMARA.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  to  the  Senator  from  Permsylvania. 
Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  I  should 
like  to  state  the  case  against  the  amend- 
ment without  regard  to  whether  we  can 
really  accept  any  compromise  amend- 
ment or  not.  I  do  this  not  only. as  a 
member  of  the  committee,  but  also  as 
chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Man- 
power and  Employment  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare  which 
is  vitally  interested  in  the  war  against 
poverty. 

Let  us  take  a  look  at  what  we  are 
really  talking  about. 

We  are  talking  about  Title  11:  Urban 
and  Rural  Community  Action  programs. 
No  such  program  can  ever  come  up  for 
approval  or  disapproval  by  the  Director, 
or  by  the  Governor  of  any  State,  unless 
the  community  wishes  it,  unless  the 
county  or  the  city  wishes  the  program. 
This  is  exactly  the  situation  with 
which  we  have  been  dealing  for  years 
with  respect  to  urban  renewal. 

I  ask  all  Senators  how  much  urban 
renewal  they  would  now  have  in  their 
States  if  they  had  to  rely  on  the  co- 
operation of  rural  legislators,  or  Gover- 
nors, who.  In  the  last  analysis,  are  re- 
sponsible to  rural  legislatures? 
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The  strong  case  against  the  Prouty 
amendment  Is  that.  If  it  were  adopted, 
there  would  be  State  after  State  in  whichi 
Governors  would  turn  down  Federal  as- 
sistance, and  yet  the  city  or  the  county 
might  wish  that  proyram.  We  «ot 
around  that  difficulty  many  years  ak'o, 
through  the  genius  of  a  fine  ons^'rvative 
Republican.  Robert  A  Taft.  with  the 
urban  renewal  program 

I   suggest  that   cooperation   from   the 
Governor  and   from   the   State  govern 
ment  is  adequately  provided  for  on  pai^e 
71  of  the  bill,  which  reads 

The  Director  shall  establish  prrjcednrps 
which  will  facilitate  etlectlve  participation 
of  the  State  In  cummunlty  action  programs 

I  am  against  tjivin^,'  any  Governor  a 
veto  on  the  war  against  poverty  There- 
fore, I  hope  that  the  Prouty  amendment 
will  be  defeated 

Mr.  TOWER  Mr  President.  I  be- 
lieve that  the  argument  advanced  by  my 
good  friend  the  Senator  from  Penrisyl- 
vania  is  indicative  What  pe<iple  would 
like  to  do  is  to  abolish  all  lines  in  the 
cities.  I  point  out  that  a  city  is  a  corpo- 
rate creature  of  the  State,  and  that  the 
Federal  Government  has  no  business 
going  around  the  State  government  to 
get  to  the  cities.  If  we  are  to  charter 
cities,  if  we  are  to  control  cities,  let  us 
forget  about  the  rights,  privile'^es.  and 
immunities  which  States  enjoy  under 
the  Constitution 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Vermont  Mr 
Prouty  1  to  the  committee  amendment 

Mr.  DIRKSEN  Mr  President,  yes- 
terday, the  amendment  was  not  at  the 
desk.  I  suggest  to  the  junior  Senator 
from  Florida  Mr  SmathersI  that  he 
send  it  to  the  d^'.^k,  and  that  the  clerk 
clearly,  slowly,  and,  distinctly  read  the 
amendment,  because  if  this  text  means 
anything,  it  applies  only  to  nonprofit 
private,  or  other  private  institutions 
or  organizations  for  the  purpose  of  car- 
rying out  any  project.  It  does  not  touch 
a  single  public  project  If  this  is  the 
language,  and  the  senior  Senator  from 
Florida  (Mr.  Holland  '  is  so  eternally 
right,  it  will  not  do  the  job.  and  the 
Prouty  amendment  should  be  adopted. 
Let  us  have  the  lantruage  of  the  junior 
Senator  from  Florida  Mr.  Sm.athersI 
read. 

The  PRESIDING  OP'FICER  Is  there 
objection  to  the  requf-st  of  the  Senator 
from  Illinoi.s'  The  Chair  hears  none, 
and  the  clerk  will  read  thf  amendment 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr  President,  which 
amendment  is  about  to  be  read  ' 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
substitute  submitted  by  the  Senator  from 
Florida  f  Mr.  S  v  athers 

Mr.  HOLLAND  As  a  substitute  to  the 
Javlts  amendmf^nt.  whether  amended  or 
not.    I  thank  the  Chair 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  read 
the  amendment,  as  follows: 

In  lieu  of  the  language  proposed  by  the 
Senator  from  New  Y  irlc  i  |  Mr  Javits]  It  Is 
proposed  to  Inser:  the  followtni^ 

■'Sec.  209  (ai  The  Director  sh.iU  establish 
procedures  which  will  facUltiite  effective  pn.-- 
tlclpatlon  of  the  States  in  community  action 
programa. 


■■(b)  The  DU-ector  la  authorized  to  make 
grants  to.  or  to  contract  with,  appruprhite 
State  agencies  for  the  payment  of  the  ex- 
penses of  such  agencies  In  providing  techni- 
cal a.sBlstance  to  communities  In  developlnR. 
conducting,  and  administering  community 
action  programs. 

■  (ci  In  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  title 
I  and  title  II  of  this  Act  no  contract,  agree- 
ment, grant.  loan,  or  other  aaslstance  shall 
be  made  with  or  provided  to.  any  private 
nonprofit  or  other  private  Institution  or  or- 
kianiitatlon  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out 
,iny  program,  project,  or  other  activity  within 
a  State,  except  where  such  Institution  or  or- 
ganization Is  ofKTHting  in  Conjunction  with, 
or  under  the  authority  of.  u  public  agency, 
unless  a  plan  setting  forth  such  proposed 
contract,  agreement,  grant.  loan,  or  other 
assistance  has  been  submitted  to  the  Gover- 
nor of  the  State,  and  such  plan  has  not  been 
disapproved  by  him  within  30  days  of  such 
submission  Provided,  hoxcevfr.  That  this 
section  shall  not  apply  to  contracts,  grants, 
loans,  or  other  assUt.tnce  to  any  Institutions 
i>f  higher  education  In  existence  on  tlie  date 
of  the  .ipproval  ot  this  Act  " 

Mr  SALTONSTALL  Mr  President. 
will  the  Senator  from  Michigan  yield  me 

1  minute'' 

Mr  McNAMARA  I  yield  1  minute  to 
the  Senator  from  Ma.ssachusett,s 

The  PRB:SID1NG  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  is  recog- 
ni/cd  for  1  minute 

.Mr  SALTONSTALL  The  .-'U'^.>' ion 
of  the  Senator  from  Florida  still  does  not 
deal  directly  with  any  public  agency 
P^or  example,  in  Massachusetts  there  is 
the  division  of  public  welfare.  As  I 
read  the  proposed  amendment,  the  Direc- 
tor in  Washington  could  go  directly  to 
the  division  of  public  welfare  m  Massa- 
chusetts and  bypass  the  Governor.  This 
applies,  of  course,  to  private  institu- 
tiorvs — with  which  I  am  heartily  in  ac- 
cord— and  others,  with  respect  to  which 
the  Governor  has  JO  days  in  which  to  de- 
cide, but  this  proposal  still  is  not  so  broad 
as  the  Prouty  amendment,  which  directly 
states  that  no  money  should  come  m 
unless  the  Governor  approves. 

This  does  not  permit  the  Governor  to 
approve  or  disapprove  any  erant  of  any 
assistance  directly  to  a  public  agency 
m  the  Common\\ealth  of  Massachus<>tUs 
or  in  any  other  State,  or  in  any  city 

I  believe  that  tlie  Prouty  amendment  is 
a   bett/'r  amendmriit  than   this  one 

Mr  HUSSEIJ.  Mr  President,  will  the 
Senator  fr^m  Michigan  yield'' 

Mr  M(  NAMAf?A  Mr.  President.  I 
yield  2  minutes  to  the  Senator  from 
Georgia 

"  The     PRESIDING     OFFICER        The 
Senator  from  Geork,'ia  is  recouni/ed  for 

2  minutes 

Mr  RUSSELL  Mr  President  it  .so 
happens  that  the  lani'uaL'e  under  di.scus- 
sion  appeared  In  my  original  amendment. 
No  1127,  which  I  jjrepared  and  h.'id 
printed  yesterday.  I  deliberately  pre- 
pared this  amendment  lo  apiily  to  aijen- 
cies  or  organizations  which  were  beyond 
the  control  of  the  State.  The  State  has 
command  of  its  public  welfare  service. 

In  my  State,  the  Governor  could  fire 
the  head  of  the  public  welfare  service 
tomorrow  if  he  dealt  with  this  agency 
without  his  consent 

If  he  does  not  have  such  authority, 
the  State  has  the  authority  to  enact  a 
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law  which  would  ^^ive  the  Governor  such 
power  ^^ 

I  am  a  StaU-s  rights  man  from  th. 
ground  up  but  I  regard  it  as  my  duty  to 
protect  the  proper  powers  and  function* 
of  the  Stales  from  encroachment  by  th* 
Federal  power  My  concept  of  SU^ 
rii^'hls  does  not  require  me  to  defend  th« 
Governor  against  one  of  his  appointee 
or  the  State  against  one  of  its  subdivi- 
sions 

This  amendment  wa.s  drafted  to  reach 
cases  in  which  the  action  of  the  Director 
of  the  pro;: ram  would  be  dealing  with 
agencies  which  wen-  beyond  the  control 
of  the  State  go\ernment  That  is  the 
reason  why  I  did  not  include  counties 
cities,  or  State  acencies.  The  Slate  can 
enact  a  law  which  will  control  the  act* 
of  all  the  States  creature.s  Couniieg 
and  cities  are  creatures  of  thf  States  So 
the  State  can  control  their  actions  and 
relations  with  thi.s  proiiram 

That  IS  the  rea.son  why  we  did  not  go 
into  the  public  welfare,  and  we  did  not 
go  into  the  State  park  service  or  the 
Slate  game  and  tish  commi.ssion,  because 
they  are  already  under  the  State  povem- 
meni.  and  the  State  can  control  their 
actions. 

The  amendment  was  leveled  at  those 
akiencifs,  or  tho.-^'  organizations  that 
were  beyond  the  control  of  the  State.  I 
■.  uted  for  the  Prouty  amendment.  I 
have  nothing  against  placing  both  pro- 
visions 111  the  bill.  But  certainly  the 
anundment  is  as  consistent  as  possible 
with  the  doctrine  of  States  rights.  It 
covers  everything  that  the  State  itself 
cannot  reach  That  \^as  my  purpose 
in  drafting  the  amendment  to  apply  to 
private  organizations  and  agencies  and 
not  to  local  governments  and  depart- 
ments of  the  State  government 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  Prouty 
amendment  to  the  committee  amend- 
ment. 

The  yeas  and  nays  have  been  ordered, 
and  the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr  WALTERS  'when  his  name  was 
called'.  Mr.  President,  on  this  vote  I 
have  a  pair  with  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  IMr.  K£nnedy1.  If  he 
were  present  and  voting,  he  would  vote 
•nay."  If  I  were  at  liberty  to  vote.  I 
would  vote    •aye."     I  withhold  my  vote 

The  rollcal!  was  concluded 

Mr.  HUMPHREY  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  California  IMr.EMCUl, 
the  Senator  from  Massachusetts  IMi. 
Kennedy  1 .  and  the  Senator  from  Indiana 
I  Mr  Bavh1  are  absent  because  of  Illness. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
fnm  New  Mexico  !  Mr.  Anderson]  and 
the  Senator  from  Texas  [Mr.  Yai- 
BORovcnl  are  necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Texas  [Mr. 
Yakborouc.h  I,  the  Senator  from  Ne* 
Mexico  IMr.  AndersonI.  the  Senator 
from  California  Mr.  EngleI.  and  Uie 
Senator  from  Indiana  !  Mr  B.ayhI  would 
each  vote  ■'nay.' 

Mr.  KUCHEL  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  IMr.  DoMnna] 
and  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr. 
ScoTT  I  are  necessarily  absent 
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voting,   the   Senator 
DoMXNicK],    the 


Th.    Senator     from     Arizona     tMr. 
«aT«l  is  detained  on  official  busl- 

"^  present   and 

,_«i  Colorado     IMr. 

Stor  from  Arizona  [Mr.  Goldwater]. 

iStbc senator  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr. 

S;„]  would  each  vote  "yea.*-^ 

The  result  was  announced— yeas  45. 
T»vs 46,  as  follows: 

[No.  476 


AikcD 
tliott 
BmU 

*«^„ 

OtflflOQ 

cm 

Oooptf 

Ootton 

CWtli 

DtrkMD 

iMUaod 

lUcodflr 
BTtn 


BtfUctt 

Bible 

Btwfter 

Bunlick 
Bynl.  W.  V». 

CUtSOD 

Church 

CUrk 

Dodd 

Dou(lu 

UmoodsoQ 

Pttltnsbt 

Oon 

Onxnlsc 

But 

Hvtke 


Leg] 

YEAS — 45 

Foi.g 
Hickenlooper 

HUl 

HoUiind 

Hruska 

Jordan.  N.C. 

Jordan, Idaho 

Keating 

Kuchel 

X>au»che 

Long.  La. 

McClellan 

Mechem 

Miller 

Morton 

NAYS — 46 

Hayden 

Humphrey 

Inouye 

Jackson 

Javlts 

Johnston 

Long,  Mo. 

MagnuBon 

MansAeld 

McCarthy 

McOee 

McGovern 

Malntyre 

McNamara 

Metcalf 

Monro  ney 

NOT  VOTING— 9 

Bcott 


Mundt 

Pearson 

Prouty 

Robertson 

Russell 

Saltonstall 

Simpson 

Smith 

Sparlunan 

Stennla 

Talma  dge 

Thurmond 

Tower 

WlUlams.  Del. 

Young,  N.  Dak. 


Morse 

Moss 

Muskle 

Nelson 

Neuberger 

Pas  tore 

PeU 

Proxmlre 

Randolph 

Rlblcoff 

Smatbers 

Symington 

WUU&ms,  VJ. 

Young.  Ohio 


Engle 

Goldwater 

Kennedy 


Walters 
Yar  borough 


AodenoD 

Btirh 

Domlnlck 

So  Mr.  Prouty's  amendment  to  the 
committee  amendment  was  rejected. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment as  amended,  of  the  Senator  from 
Sew  York  [Mr.  JavitsI  to  the  commit- 
•.«  amendment.  The  Senator  from 
.Sew  York  has  18  minutes  remaining. 

Several  Senators  addressed  the  Chair. 

Mr  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  am  en- 
uiled  to  the  floor.  If  the  Senator  from 
Plonda  wishes  to  present  his  substitute, 
I  shall,  of  course,  withhold  my  comments. 

Mr.  McNAMARA.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  to  the  Senator  from  Florida  what- 
ever time  he  may  require. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  Mr.  President,  I  call 
up  my  substitute  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  a  par- 
liamentary inquiry,  and  for  that  purpose 
I  yield  myself  1  minute. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  will  state  it. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  So  that  I  may  under- 
stand the  parliamentary  situation  in  re- 
spect to  the  substitute,  what  is  the  par- 
•lamentary  situation? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  is  advised  by  the  Parliamentarian 
tliat  under  the  rules  of  the  Senate  all 
tune  on  the  pending  amendment  must  be 
iiswl  or  yielded  back  before  an  amend- 
ment thereto  or  a  substitute  is  in  order. 

Mr.  JAVITS  Except  by  unanimous 
wnsent. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Except 
^y  unanimous  consent 


cx- 


-looa 


Mr.  JAVITS.  Such  a  unanimous-con- 
sent request  is  now  pending. 

The  PRESmiNQ  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  Is  correct. 

Mr.  JAVITS.    I  have  no  objection. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and 
it  is  so  ordered.  The  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Florida  will  be  stated. 

The  LxGisLATiVE  CLERK.  In  lieu  of  the 
language  proposed  by  the  Senator  from 
New  York,  it  is  proposed  to  insert  the 
following: 

Sec.  209.  (a)  The  Director  shall  establish 
procedures  which  will  facilitate  effective  par- 
ticipation of  the  States  In  community  action 
prograniB. 

(b)  The  Director  is  authorized  to  make 
grants  to,  or  to  contract  with,  appropriate 
State  agencies  for  the  payment  of  the  ex- 
penses of  such  agencies  in  providing  techni- 
cal assistance  to  communities  in  developing, 
conducting,  and  administering  community 
action  programB. 

(c)  In  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  title 
I  and  title  II  of  this  Act  no  contract,  agree- 
ment, grant,  loan,  or  other  assistance  shall 
be  made  with  or  provided  to,  any  private 
nonprofit  or  other  private  institution  or  or- 
ganization for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out 
any  program,  project,  or  other  activity  within 
a  State,  except  where  such  Institution  or  or- 
ganisMtlon  Is  operating  in  conjunction  with, 
or  under  the  authority  of.  a  public  agency, 
unless  a  plan  setting  forth  such  proposed 
contract,  agreement,  grant,  loan,  or  other 
assistance  has  been  submitted  to  the  Gov- 
ernor of  the  State,  and  such  plan  has  not 
been  disapproved  by  him  within  30  days  of 
such  submission.  Provided,  however.  That 
this  section  shall  not  apply  to  contracts, 
grants,  loans,  or  other  assistance  to  any  in- 
stitutions of  higher  education  in  existence 
on  the  date  of  the  approval  of  this  Act. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Florida  is  recognized  for 
30  minutes. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  Mr.  President,  I 
3deld  to  the  Senator  from  Oregon  [Mr. 
MORSZ]  8  minutes. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  the  Sen- 
ate is  now  debating  a  truly  historic  meas- 
ure, which,  when  it  is  enacted,  will  com- 
mit us  as  a  nation  to  start  along  the  road 
which  will  lead  to  the  elimination  of  the 
blight  which  has  afflicted  the  great  soci- 
eties of  the  past. 

To  hold  these  ideals  and  to  attempt  to 
clothe  these  ideals  in  the  statutory  lan- 
guage which  will  enable  us  to  begin  to 
realize  the  ideals,  is  a  task  to  be  ap- 
proached with  grave  concern  and  earnest 
determination  to  succeed.  In  my  judg- 
ment, the  steps  which  are  proposed  in  S. 
2642  while  admittedly  not  perfect  are 
nevertheless  needed  if  we  are  to  begin  the 
job.  Today,  while  supporting  all  aspects 
of  the  bill,  I  projwse  to  address  my- 
self principally  to  the  two  sections  of  it 
which  have  specific  educational  implica- 
tions. 

In  the  87th  Congress  testimony  was 
taken  in  connection  with  S.  1021,  the 
general  Federal  aid  to  education  bill,  and 
amendments  to  the  National  Defense 
Education  Act.  which  touched  upon  the 
problem  of  adult  illiteracy. 

In  the  88th  Congress,  in  connection 
with  the  President's  omnibus  education 
bill,  S.^80,  far  more  detailed  testimony 
was  giren  by  both  administration  and 
outside  witnesses  of  the  nature  and  ex- 
tent of  the  problem.     Included  in  the 


testimony  presented  before  our  Educa- 
tion Subcommittee  by  Commissioner 
Keppel  were  startling  statistics  relating 
to  the  interrelation  between  low  educa- 
tional attainment  and  unemployment. 

Mr.  President,  according  to  the  Com- 
missioner, of  our  adult  population  25 
years  and  older,  6.2  percent  of  our  white 
and  22.1  percent  of  our  nonwhite  citizens 
have  completed  less  than  5  years  of 
school.  This  is  not,  however,  a  regional 
problem.  This  is  a  problem  which  can  be 
found  in  every  State  in  the  Union.  A 
table  which  may  be  found  in  the  com- 
mittee report  sets  forth  the  distribution 
of  population  18  years  or  over  with  less 
than  6  grades  of  school  completed.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  this  table  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table 
wms  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Estimated  distHbution  of  $25,000,000  under 
the  adult  basic  education  provisions  of 
title  II-B  1 


Estimated 

population 

18  and  over 

with  less 

than  C 

grades  of 

school 
completed 


United  States  and  out- 
lying parts 


SO  States  and  District  of 
Ciilumbia 


$11,472,732 


Alabuma 

Aliskii 

Arizona 

Arkansas 

ralifornia 

Colorado -- 

rormecticut 

Delaware 

Florida 

Georgia 

Hawaii -. 

Idaho - 

niinois 

Indiana.- 

Iowa 

Kansas -- 

Kentuctj' 

Ixjuisiana 

Maine 

Maryland 

Massachusetts 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

Mississippi — 

Missouri 

Montana 

Nebraska.- 

Nevada 

New  Hampshire 

New  Jersey 

New  Mexico 

New  York 

North  Carolina 

North  Dakota — 

Ohio 

Oklahoma 

Oregon. 

Pennsylvania 

Rhode  Island 

South  Carolina 

South  Dakota 

Tennessee.. -- 

Texas... 

Utah 

Vermont 

Virginia 

Washington. .- 

West  Virginia .- 

Wisconsin 

Wyoming 

District  of  Columbia. 

Outlying  parts 

American  Samoa 

Guam 

Puerto  Rico - 

Virgin  Islands 


Estimated 

State 
amounts 


$25,  000, 000 


24,500,000 


369,538 
12,123 
93,587 
202,170 
687.376 
59,262 
136,  029 
21,  229 
357,352 
476, 075 
51.426 
17,745 
517.  183 
178, 192 
70,074 
6U058 
308,'090 
443,389 
35,  010 
196,031 
247, 132 
339,026 
98,952 
278,065 
244.266 
21,663 
41,022 
8.012 
20.160 
363,811 
71,915 
1,081,984 
530,639 
26,136 
421, 276 
145,  550 
47, 761 
630.417 
48.  727 
318,568 
21,947 
384,621 
914,  439 
17,551 
11,886 
392. 678 
78,304 
151,204 
168,461 
9.361 
44,359 


784,065 

50,000 

198, 573 

428,964 

1,458,474 

125,742 

288,626 

50,000 

758.229 

1,  010, 136 

109,118 

50,000 

1,097,360 

378,088 

148,683 

129,653 

653,705 

940,783 

74,284 

415,938 

524,364 

719, 345 

200,956 

589,998 

518,283 

50,000 

87.040 

saooo 

50,000 

771.934 

152,589 

2, 296,  753 

1, 125, 910 

65,455 
893,863 
308.828 
101,339 
1,  337, 619 
103.389 
675, 937 

50,000 

816. 069 

1,940,256 

50,000 

60,000 
833,184 
166.145 
320,826 
357,440 

50,000 

94,121 
500,000 


I  Distribution  based  on  the  estimated  population  ag^ 
18  and  over  with  less  than  6  grades  of  school  completed, 
with  a  minimum  of  $50,000  to  each  of  the  50  States  and 
District  of  Columbia,  and  2  percent  ($500,000)  reserved 
for  distribution  to  the  outlying  parts. 
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Mr.  MORSE.  What  are  the  conse- 
quences of  limited  educational  attain- 
ment? They  are  lower  earnings  ca- 
pacity: they  are  to  be  found  In  higher 
rate  of  unemployment;  proportionally 
more  dependence  upon  public  aid:  and. 
last  but  not  least  significantly,  a  higher 
rejection  rate  for  military  service. 

Let  us  look  at  each  of  these  points. 

With  respect  to  occupation  and  earn- 
ings, according  to  a  paper  by  Dr.  Edward 
W.  Brice  and  Dr.  Earl  E  Huyck 
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Mr.  President,  without  taking  the  th^ 

900  000  draft  registrant*  out  of  8  million  of  the  Senate  to  develop  these  Dobta*? 

examined    were    rejected    on    the    baala    of    a  ^^^^    j  ^^^  unanimous  ConsentST*^ 

mental  te.t  alone     This  number  wa.s  almo«t  ^^^^^ial  Starting  on  page  32  ofVlS* 

AS    many    im    were    tUaqualined    on    medical  ^,..„„    ^^4„*    „„„*«i^7       \,,     ™  *  *•• 

grounds       l>;w   educational   attainment   wius  mlttre    print    containing    Coimnl«looj^ 

the   largest   single    re;i«on    for   rejection  Keppels  testimony  of  June  25.  1M3  u^ 

^    ^  continuing  through  the  mldrtu  «f  '.Tz 

This  Is  the  background  against  which  35  ^f  ^^at  document,  consisting  «fT 

we  ouifht  to  evaluate  titU-  II  of  the  bill  cerpts    from   the   Commissioners  t«* 

The  purpose^  of  part  B  of  title  II  Ls.  mony.  be  printed  at  this  point  in  ii»l!! 

thraunh  grants  to  the  States,  to  initiate  mark.s.                                                 "w  re- 

pro«nims  of  iiustniction  for  individuals  There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpu 


Anoong  men  18  years  old  and  over  1 
60  percent  of  the  college  graduates  were 
professional  and  technical  fields,  and  about 
20  percent  were  managers.  oOclals.  or 
proprietors.  Among  men  who  completed 
high  school,  but  did  not  go  t^eyond.  a  ma- 
jority were  found  in  three  occupation 
group*— craf  tame  n;  operatives;  and  man- 
ager!, oOclalf^  or  proprietors  Those  with 
some  high  school,  but  lacking  4  compile 
years,  and  men  who  finished  elementary 
school,  but  who  did  not  go  on  to  high  school, 
were  meet  likely  to  have  become  operatives 
or  craftsmen.  Those  with  lesser  amounts  of 
education  were  most  usually  found — when 
emploved  at  all  In  farm,  service,  and  un- 
skilled laboring  Jobs 

Of  all  employed  men,  a.s  of  19.57  In  the  age 
group  35  to  54  who  had  completed  less  than 
8  years  of  elementary  school.  92  percent 
earned  lees  than  *«,000  per  year  In  con- 
trast. 85  percent  of  high  school  graduates 
and  only  29  percent  of  college  graduates  had 
Income  below  this  level 

Employed  workers  with  an  eighth  grade 
education  or  less  have  65  percent  nf  the  In- 
comes between  $1  000  and  »1  500  and  61  per- 
cent of  the  Incomes  between  11.500  and 
12.600. 


,,  iQ^o      ^^   ^'^^'"^   '^"^   "*^^''"   *h"s*'   inat^ilit.v   to     were  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Ricf»« 
"ere  In      ^^^"^  *"^  *''''^*'  ^^^  P^.nyli.sh  language  con-      gg  follows:  ' 


stitutes  a  substantial  impairment  ()f 
their  abihty  to  get  ;iiid  retain  employ- 
ment commensurate  with  their  native 
potential  abilitio.s 

Usin«  matching  grants,  in  accordance 
with  State  plans  worked  out  by  State  of- 
ficials to  fund  pilot  prujecus  by  local  edu- 
cational agencies,  including  the  cost  of 
instruction  of  the  individuals  .served, 
under  a  formula  which  takes  into  ac- 
count the  number  of  individuals  in  each 
State  18  years  or  older  who  have  com- 
pleted no  more  than  5  grades  of  scIkxiI 
with  a  minimum  Stat^^  allotment  of  $50.- 
000.  c<jn.stitute.s  a  prognun  m  the  tradi- 
tion of  the  categorical  assistance  ijro- 
gram.s  which  have  received  Senate  ap- 
proval in  pa.si  years.  The  cost  of  this 
part  of  the  prot^-ram  of  S  2642.  $25  mil- 
lion, is  certainly  not  excessive,  but  it  will 
provide  the  necessary  start  to  get  work- 
able programs  In  each  of  our  States  es- 
tablished. Tlie  return  to  the.se  United 
States  and  t*j  each  of  the  States  of  tliLs 


„^  ,,^  ,  ,  ,  ,  investment  will  far  outweigh  the  initial 

Then,  with   respect  to  unemployment  ^^^  ^^  ^^^^  program   if   it   helps  even  a 

and  underemployment,  these  same  au-  ^^j,   ^^^  ^^  ^^^^   ^   million   potential 

thorstellus:  recipients  of   thi.s   typ*-  of  a.s.sl.stHnce  to 

Unskilled  workers  have  the  highest  rates  acquire  the  essential  techniques  of  mod- 


of  tmemployment  and  the  lowest  average 
level  of  education  A  Department  of  Labor 
study  for  March  1959  showed  an  unemploy- 
ment rate  of  10  percent  for  workers  with 
under  5  years  completed,  a  rate  of  9  8  percent 
for  those  with  5  to  7  years  schooling.  4  8  per- 
cent for  high  school  graduates,  and  1  8  per- 
cent for  college  graduates  These  rates  had 
not  changed  substantially  by  March  1962 

The  rate  of  unemployment  In  1962  among 
proprietors,  managers,  professional,  and 
technical  personnel  was  between  1  and  2 
percent.  Clerical  and  salesworkers  were  un- 
employed   at    the    rate    of    approximately    4 


ern  living  and  employability. 

In  support  of  this  part  of  S.  2642.  Mr. 
President,  I  close  with  the  words  given 
by  the  U  S  Commissioner  of  Education 
as  part  of  his  testimony  on  the  omnibus 
education  bill,  S,  580: 

Gentlemen,  the  fact  la  that  nu«t  of  the 
persons  with  less  than  a  tlfth-grade  educa- 
tion- and  many  of  thoee  with  less  than  ail 
elghth-gr.ide  education— lack  a  solid  foun- 
d.it!on  of  basic  education-  the  ability  Uj 
read  write,  and  do  simple  arithmetic 
Surely,  nn'st  of  ihoee  who  have  not  com- 
pleted  an   elementary   education    caiinut   be 


ExcraPT    or    Commissions    Keppc's  Tfcj- 

MONY 

I  would  like  to  cite  one  example  from  thi 
experience  of  the  city  of  Chicago  Ths  mqeh- 
dlscus.sed  Woodlawn  project  in  Cook  Coonty 
111  ,  clearly  shows  the  relationship  betewn 
educational  deficiencies  and  the  Incldencso* 
pe<ip!e  on  relief  A  study  conducted  uadcr 
the  direction  of  Raymond  M.  HllUard,  dim. 
tor  of  the  CchjK  County  Department  o<  Pub. 
lie  .Aid.  shows  that  50  7  percent  of  Chlet|o'i 
able-b<xlled  relief  recipients  cannot  pta 
t'.rth-grade  rending  and  vocabulary  Vttu. 
Mure  th.in  one-half  uf  those  receiving  rsUjf— 
which  costs  Cook  County  the  .striking  flfun 
of  $16  5  million  a  month — are  functions]  U- 
lirenites,  men  and  woman  over  age  18  wljo 
cann<it  re.id  or  write  un  the  fifth-grade  leTtl. 
Seven  and  a  half  percent  of  Cook  Countfi 
total  populatU'ii— 269.000  people— are  Urli^ 
i.n  welfare  funds  In  a  society  Increulnjlj 
Inhospitable  to  those  who  cannot  psrfora 
elementary  tasks  requiring  some  degree  ct 
proficiency  in  language  and  arithmetic  »BHi. 
Is  It  any  wonder  that  undereducatlon,  untm- 
ployment,  and  mounting  welfare  coeti  ill  |o 
hand  In  hand' 

Contrary  to  popular  opinion,  those  who  llw 
on  relief  money  In  Cook  County  were  not 
found  to  be  primarily  Inmlgrants,  pecpk 
who  have  moved  there  recently  from  (ort^ 
countries,  rural  areas,  or  from  the  South 
Most  of  them  are  longtime  residents  of  the 
urea  and  many  are  second  and  third  genen- 
tion  relief  recipients  whose  parenU  tad 
grandparents  lived  on  welfare  funds.  Mu; 
have  never  known  a  way  of  life  In  which  u 
individual  lives  on  income  earned  by  his  own 
efforts 

Mr  HUUard  concluded  :  "Obviously,  if  the 
-staggering  burden  of  relief  tixlay  Is  to  be  re- 
duced. It  Is  essential  that  the  educatlOBSl 
level  of  these  persons  be  upgraded.  This  li 
.m  age  of  criush  programs,  but  If  ever  s  cnsh 
program  wa.s  needed.  It  Is  now  Otherwise 
we  will  have  a  growing  population  txananlt- 
tliig  from  generation  to  generaUon  a  eense o< 


percent.     But  semiskilled   workers  were  out 

"inT^j"  \''''  ""rr'  't^  o"f "^oit'i?  r "  c;>;rdeP;d^7ulT-'ru;\ni:;n;ny^;u;r':;rin^a  desp:;ri;d;VsTg;;^'tro"n''overThelr"lnahinn 

skilled  workers  at  the  rate  of  about  12  per-  ^^^^^^    ^^^    swift-movlng    technological,    eco-  to  be  functioning  members  of  society.   Sod- 

*^"°*-  numlc.  and  social  ch.wige  ety  can  no  longer  afford  this  waste  of  o\ff  hn- 

Senators,  in  my  judgment,  will  al.so  be          as  I  hope  to  show  thU  morning,  the  cost  to  man  resources,  nor  can  it  let  this  explo*n 

concerned  with  the  factual  picture  with  the  Nation  of  this  lack  of  basic  educatu.n.il  situation  continue  its  rapid  growth. 

respect  to  our  milltarv  service  obligation  skl!:.s  ,imong  so  hu-ge  a  group  of  our  fellow  current   programs    m   cook  County,  Mw- 

whSr  these  authors  have  brought  to  our  Americans   is  staggering      Here  we   find   the  ever,  t^'^'^h  '^"'y  '^  ''"^'Zultl^  S2 

off  ««♦»««  wKor,  tViatr  cav  •  hard  core  of  our  unemployed,  supported  by  help      At   present,  7,600  adults  are  "a™^ 

attention  when  they  say.  mounting   public    welfare    funds       Here   are  in  classes     Of  these,  5.400  are  in  element«T 

In  World  War  II.  some  400,000  Illiterates  p^^pj^  willing  but  usually  unable  to  benefit  and  secondary  cla.sses,  and  the  remaln<Mr  m 

were     accepted     for     military     service      The  ^^^^^    VLK-atlonal    training    programs    simply  v<.icatlonal      training      activities.     "niU.    « 

Armed  Forces  provided  these  men  with   the  because  they  lack  the  basic  educational  tools  course    represents    progress,    but    "i«e  in 

educaUonal  fundamentals  necflpsary  for  use-  ^.^,^,^  ^^  ^^  prerequisite  t<i  training  and  sub-  (ner  50.000  pers.ms  on  waiting  lUU  WM  "»" 

ful    service.      Another    SOO.OOO'  Illiterates^-  sequent  emplovment      The  problem  of  Urn-  not  receive   tr^ilnlng  because  of  the  lidtn 

equal    to   30    army    divisions— were    rejected  ,^^,^  eduoiru.n.U  attainment  Is  nnt  confined  funds      necessary      to     ''s^^bllsh     addlOOM. 

completely.  ^„            particular  area  or  popul.uion  group  classes     Tens  of  thousands  of  addUlonsi^^ 

During   the    Korean    war    over    19    percent  j,.    j,    natl.,nwtde       In    New    York   State    the  sons  could,  we  believe,  be  rfcrulted  for  w 

of  aU  recruits   were    rejected   from   military  number  of  adulta  over  age  25  with  leas  than  acy  training  If  classes  were  available  to  ic 

service  on  grounds  of  educational  deflclen-  g  ^,^^^^^  ^,j  schooling  Is  nearly  2  million;   in  commcxlate  them 

cles.    Experience  showed  that  many  of  these  jmj  q^^    California.  Pennsylvania,  and  Texas  A  study,  conducted  by  the  US.  Bureau  « 

men  could  learn,  but  overcoming  their  previ-  '-  • 

ous  educational  deprivations  was  costly  and 
time  consuming      Draft  registrants  rejected 


reresli  » 


It   ranges   from    1    to    P-^    million       Thirteen  PaniUy     Services     In     late     1961.  ^^ 

other     States     .Mabama,     Florida.     ae<irgla.  similar  connection  between  low  educatJa* 

for    menUl    reasons.    Including    educational      I^entucky,    I.oul.slana     Ma^achusetta,    Mich-  att^Uxnient  and  dependency^  Ba^u,^ 

deficiencies,   ranged    from    56    to   39    percent      l(?an.   Mls«  url.    New   Jersey.   North   Carolina.  mitlonwlde   survey    of   » ^  0.000   fam«y«^ 

Ten  other  States      Ohio.    Tennessee,    and    Virginia-  each    have  then    receiving   assistance   under   "»"  "r " 

more  than  half  a  million  such  adults.  for  aid  to  families  with  dependent  CIUW" 


deficiencies,   ranged 

In  the  four  highest  States 

had  reJ«ctloin  rates  exceeding  21  percent. 


^PC).  the  Btudy  revealed  these  prellml- 

•2iK*uro  Percent  of  the  Jobless  aid   to 
7?!;  with  dependent  children  fathers  had 
•"t^Uon  beyond  elementary  school, 
•""^ose  aid  to  families  with  dependent 
j.iWMn  fathers  who  were  Incapacitated.  83 
*!l^t  bad  no  education  beyond  elementary 
5[!Ij   43  percent  had  been  In  school  less 
Sn  years,  and  only  6  percent  had  been 
lldusted  from  high  school. 
^U   study    also    Indicated    that    of    all 
_-n-n  in  the  20  to  55  age  group  with  less 
!^  years  of  schooling.  1  In  14  was  on  aid 
rftunllles  with  dependent  chUdren.     Of  all 
IrtJ,  completed   elementary  school.    1   In  34 
It,  receiving  such   assistance.     Of  all  high 
rhflol  graduates  who  did  not  go  on  to  coUege, 
jin^lls  was  supported  by  aid   to  families 
Lu  dependent  children.     But  of  all  college 
rtdiutcs,   only    1    in    1.765   was   on   aid   to 
Lmiiie*  with  dependent  children.     The  dato 
wingly  suggest   that    the  lack   of   an   ade- 
guste  education  contributes  heavily  to  the 
tosbUlty  of  these  women  to  cope  with  their 
jreblems  without  public  assistance.'  " 

There  are  U>day  in  this  coointry  7.25  mil- 
lion persons  receiving  welfare  payments. 
Total  annual  Federal,  State,  and  local  ex- 
penditures for  this  purpose  now  exceed  $4.5 
bUllon.  The  link  between  these  heavy  bur- 
jini  on  the  taxpayer  and  low  educational 
tttslnment  seems  beyond  dispute:  45  per- 
ent  of  all  families  with  less  than  $2,000 
mnual  Income  have  a  head  of  the  family 
with  less  than  an  eighth-grade  education.  A 
1J57  study  In  New  York  showed  that  almost 
I  afth  of  the  mothers  on  the  ald-to-depend- 
Hit-chlldren  rolls  had  not  completed  the 
dflh  grade  and  that,  among  famUles  receiv- 
ing general  assistance,  half  the  family  heeds 
lisd  completed  only  6  years  of  schooling.  In 
i960.  Illinois  reported  that  a  fifth  of  their 
»ld-to-dependent-chlldren  mothers  had  not 
fone  beyond  the  sixth  grade.  In  Louisiana, 
in  1954.  half  the  aid-to-dependent-chlldren 
mothers  and  three-fourths  of  the  fathers  In 
the  home  had  received  only  a  fifth-grade 
education  or  less. 

last  year.  In  hearings  before  Mr.  Firkins' 
lubcommlttee.  It  was  reported  that  Mr.  Otis 
Pirrar,  director  of  adult  education  In  the 
Stste  education  department  of  Arkansas, 
Mid  that  89  4  percent  of  all  the  people  on 
Arkansas'  welfare  rolls  had  less  than  a 
fourth-grade  education.  In  a  similar  vein, 
Ifr  Larry  Larrlvlere,  assistant  superintendent 
at  public  Instruction  in  Louisiana,  testified 
that  72  percent  of  the  unemployed  In  his 
Btate  had  less  th%n  a  sixth-grade  education, 
and  that  96  percent  of  this  group  had  not 
completed  high  school. 

To  avoid  dependency,  the  adult  with  "fe 
limited  education  needs  a  Job.  Yet,  both 
the  civilian  and  military  sectors  of  our  econ- 
omy have  found  many  of  these  persons  In- 
adequately prepared  to  train  them  for  the 
work  that  is  available. 

One  such  Instance  occurred  recently  when 
an  Armour  <t  Co  plant  closed  In  Oklahoma 
City.  An  autom.-xtlon  committee — estab- 
lished by  Armour,  the  United  Packinghouse 
Workers  Union,  and  the  Amalgamated  Meat 
Cutters  Union-  found  that  of  170  workers 
who  were  tested  for  retraining  only  60  had 
enough  edurutlonal  background  to  Indicate 
that  they  would  benefit  from  vocational 
Gaining  The  remaining  65  percent  were 
told  that  their  best  chance  for  employment 
would  be  In  c;isual  labor.  And  Jobs  for  un- 
ikllled  labor,  we  all  know,  are  becoming  In- 
creasingly scarce 

During  the  Korean  war,  the  military  en- 
countered the  same  problem.  Over  19  per- 
cent of  all  recruits  were  rejected  on  grounds 
of  educational  deficiencies.  In  some  States 
the  rejection  rate  was  as  high  as  40  to  50  per- 
«nt.  Experience  had  demonstrated  that  it 
■M  too  costly  and  time  consuming  an  effort 
to  overcome  the  educational  shortcomings  of 
Umm  men— even   though   almost   all   w«re 


capable  of  learning.  Despite  a  popular  mis- 
conception, the  problem  of  adult  educational 
deprivation  Is  not  one  that  will  "go  away  by 
Itself."  It  la  true  that  In  1957  nearly  60 
percent  of  all  adult  Illiterates  were  over  55 
years  of  age.  It  Is  also  true  that  our  chil- 
dren are  considerably  better  educated  than 
their  parents.  But  census  data  tell  us  that 
time  alone  brings  scant  quantitative  Im- 
provement to  the  problem. 

According  to  a  1960  censiis  question  on 
years  of  schooling  completed,  a  total  of  8,- 
303,000  adults  aged  25  and  over  had  less  than 
5  years  of  schooling  a  decade  earlier,  9,446,- 
000  adults  had  completed  less  than  5  years 
of  schooling.  The  net  differential  between 
1950  and  1960  was  therefor*  1,143,000.  or  an 
average  decrease  of  only  about  114,000  a 
year  over  the  10-year  period.  Assuming  that 
all  factors  in  the  situation  remain  fairly  con- 
stant and  that  there  Is  no  program  of  Fed- 
eral stimulation  to  underwrite  the  eradica- 
tion of  this  problem,  it  will  require  many 
decades  for  adult  undereducatlon  to  be  elim- 
inated. We  cannot  wait  that  long — except 
at  grave  peril  to  our  prosperity  and  our  na- 
tional security. 

Despite  the  wasteful  costs  of  adult  under- 
educatlon, what  is  being  done  about  the 
problem  in  the  United  States  today? 

The  blunt  answer  Is  that  the  problems  of 
limited  educational  attainment  and  Illiteracy 
do  not  receive  substantial  attention,  either 
from  the  public  at  large  or  from  State  and 
local  political  and  educational  leaders.  Al- 
though the  armed  services  have  repeatedly 
called  attention  to  them;  although  Federal 
officials — notably  the  Secretary  of  Labor  and 
the  Administrator  of  the  Area  Redevelop- 
ment Administration — have  from  time  to 
time  underscored  their  importance  and  ex- 
pressed the  hope  that  the  matter  would  re- 
ceive prompt  attention,  the  response  has 
been  meager  Indeed. 

On  the  basis  of  two  surveys  made  by  the 
Office  of  Education  In  1948  and  1950,  It  was 
estimated  that  30,000  adults  were  enrolled  In 
literacy  classes,  and  an  estimated  60,000  en- 
roUees  of  non-Engllsh-speaklng  background 
were  enrolled  In  Americanization  and  citi- 
zenship classes.  In  other  words,  of  the  little 
that  was  then  being  done,  the  major  part 
was  focused  on  the  needs  of  Immigrants.  It 
was  concluded  that  far  less  than  2  percent 
of  the  total  number  of  Illiterate  adults  In 
the  United  States  were  enrolled  In  formal 
educational  classes. 

According  to  a  1958-59  Office  of  Education 
survey,  2.9  million  persons  were  attending 
public  school  adult  education  programs. 
This  Impressive  figure  recognizes  the  volun- 
tary Interest  and  personal  sacrifice  of  many 
communities  in  providing  for  continuing 
education.  But  of  the  15,200  school  sys- 
tems studied,  only  4,840  reported  any  type 
of  adult  education  programs,  and  of  these 
4,840  only  160,  or  3.3  percent,  offered  any  In- 
struction whatsoever  in  adult  basic  educa- 
tion. Thus,  in  a  Nation  with  over  23  million 
educationally  deprived  adults,  only  1,430 
classes — 1.1  percent  of  all  adult  education 
classes — were  conducted  In  basic  literacy 
skills  and  only  47,500  adults  were  being 
taught.  Even  such  literacy  Instruction  as 
was  carried  on  occurred  almost  exclusively  in 
cities  having  a  population  of  over  25,000.  In- 
structional offerings  were  practically  non- 
existent In  rural  areas  with  their  higher 
rates  of  adult  undereducatlon. 

As  a  Nation  we  have  continued  to  wrestle 
with  this  problem  over  the  years,  but  never 
with  the  necessary  vigor.  State  and  local 
educational  bodies  have,  here  and  there,  done 
a  great  deal  to  solve  the  problem.  Gover- 
nors' proclamations  and  declarations  and 
public  Information  campaigns  by  different 
groups  have  occasionally  been  used  to  arouse 
interest  In  solutions.  We  know  that  a 
wide  variety  of  sigencles,  but  not  enough 
equipped  with  the  requisite  resources,  are 
•uocaMfuUy  using  various  educational  tech- 


niques and  principles  to  reduce  the  effects  of 
undereducatlon. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  conclusion,  we  need  In- 
creased public  awareness  of  this  problem.  We 
also  need  Increased  insight  into  the  social, 
economic  and  human  factors  Involved.  And 
we  need  leadership  and  financial  aid  by  the 
Federal  Government  as  well  as  State  and  local 
governments  for  a  thoroughgoing  drive 
against  this  enemy  to  economic  progress  and 
increased  productivity.  This  adult  basic  edu- 
cation bill  would  make  possible  Important 
Improvements  in  instruction  and  an  impor- 
tant increase  in  research,  demonstration,  and 
pilot  project  opportunities  which  could  be 
undertaken  by  the  States  and  territories. 

WORK    STTTDT    PROGRAM 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  turn 
now  to  the  next  major  aspect  of  the  bill 
with  substantial  educational  implica- 
tions. I  refer  to  title  I,  part  C.  With 
regard  to  these  provisions,  Mr.  President, 
I  can  certify  to  Senators  that  strong 
support  has  been  given  to  programs 
whereby  young  men  and  women  from 
low-income  families  who  have  succeeded 
in  being  accepted  by  our  institutions  of 
higher  education  will  be  given  the  op- 
portunity to  earn  while  they  are  in 
school,  a  portion  of  the  costs  which  they 
incur  while  attending  school.  Testi- 
mony on  work-study  programs,  work 
scholarships  if  you  will,  have  been  re- 
peatedly taken  by  the  Education  Sub- 
committee in  measures  before  it. 

The  Senate  approved  in  principle,  the 
concept  when  it  accepted  the  work-study 
provisions  of  the  Vocational  Education 
Act,  Public  Law  88-210.  It  is  my  earn- 
est hope  that  this  very  American  way  of 
helping  dedicated  young  men  and  wom- 
en help  themselves  to  secure  the  higher 
education  which  their  talents  and  capac- 
ities require,  will  again  be  given  the 
approval  of  this  body.  The  committee 
report  sets  forth  the  purposes  succintly. 
Title  I,  part  C  is  designed  to  accom- 
plish three  ends: 

First.  To  provide  a  financial  assist- 
ance base  for  needy  college  and  univer- 
sity students  from  low-income  families 
through  parttime  employment  opportu- 
nities. 

Second.  To  assist  colleges  and  uni- 
versities in  broadening  and  expanding 
their  on-campus  work  programs. 

Third.  To  aid  colleges  and  univer- 
sities in  developing  new  off-campus  em- 
ployment through  arrangements  with 
public  agencies  and  private  nonprofit  or- 
ganizations directly  involved  with  edu- 
cational, recreational,  welfare,  social 
service,  and  other  activities  of  public 
interest. 

The  $71,700,000  authorized  for  this 
part,  which  is  distributed  among  the 
States  according  to  a  three-factor  for- 
mula which  takes  into  account  college 
enrollment,  number  of  high  school  grad- 
uates and  the  number  of  children  18 
years  and  under  from  families  with  an- 
nual incomes  under  $3,000  in  each  State, 
in  my  judgment,  sissures  that  an  equit- 
able distribution  will  be  achieved  among 
those  institutions  of  higher  education 
in  our  country  which  wUl  participate. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  table  which  appears  in  the 
committee  report  relating  to  the  work- 
study  program  be  printed  at  this  point  in 
my  remarks. 
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Mr.  MORSE.  What  are  the  conse- 
quences of  limited  educational  attain- 
ment? They  are  lower  earnings  ca- 
pacity; they  are  to  be  found  in  higher 
rate  of  imemployment;  proportionally 
more  dependence  upon  public  aid:  and. 
last  but  not  least  significantly,  a  higher 
rejection  rate  for  military  service. 

Let  lis  look  at  each  of  these  points. 

With  respect  to  occupation  and  earn- 
ings, according  to  a  paper  by  Dr.  Edward 
W.  Brlce  and  Dr.  Earl  E.  Huyck : 

Among  men  18  years  old  and  over  In  1959. 
60  percent  ot  the  college  graduate*  were  In 
profeMional  and  technical  flelds,  and  about 
30  percent  were  managers,  officials,  or 
proprietors.  Among  men  who  completed 
high  school,  but  did  not  go  beyond,  a  ma- 
jority were  found  In  three  occupation 
groupe— crartamen ;  operatives,  and  man- 
agers, oAlclalB  or  proprietors.  Thoee  with 
some  high  school,  but  lacking  4  compl%>e 
years,  and  men  who  finished  elementary 
school,  but  who  did  not  go  on  to  high  sch(-vol. 
were  meet  likely  to  have  become  operatives 
or  craftsaoaen.  Those  with  lesser  amounts  of 
education  were  most  usually  found — when 
employed  at  all  In  farm,  service,  and  un- 
skilled laboring  Jobs 

Of  all  employed  men.  as  of  19.57,  In  the  age 
group  35  to  54  who  had  completed  less  than 
8  years  of  elementary  school.  92  percent 
earned  lees  than  »«,000  per  year  In  con- 
trast. 65  percent  of  high  schnol  graduates 
and  only  29  percent  of  college  graduates  had 
Income  below  this  level 

E:mployed  workers  with  an  eighth  grade 
education  or  less  have  65  r^rcent  of  the  In- 
comes between  $1  OOO  and  »1  500  and  fil  per- 
cent of  the  Incomes  between  H.500  and 
•2.500. 

Then,  with  respect  to  unemployment 
and  underemployment,  the.se  same  au- 
thors tell  us : 

Unskilled  workers  have  fhe  highest  rates 
of  unemployment  and  the  lowest  average 
level  of  education  A  Department  of  Labor 
study  for  Btorch  1959  showed  an  unemploy- 
ment rate  of  10  percent  for  workers  with 
imder  5  years  completed,  a  rate  of  9  8  percent 
for  those  with  5  to  7  years  schooling.  4  8  per- 
cent for  high  school  graduates,  .nnd  1  8  per- 
cent for  college  graduates  These  rates  had 
not  changed  substantially  by  March   1962 

The  rate  of  unemployment  In  1962  among 
proprietors,  managers,  professional,  and^ 
technical  personnel  was  between  1  and  > 
percent.  Clerical  and  salesworkers  were  un- 
employed at  the  rate  of  approximately  4 
percent.  But  semiskilled  workers  were  out 
of  work  at  the  rate  of  7'3  percent  and  un- 
skilled workers  at  the  rate  of  about  12  per- 
cent. 

Senators,  in  my  judgment,  will  also  b*' 
concerned  with  the  factual  picture  with 
respect  to  our  military  .service  obligation 
which  these  authors  have  brought  to  our 
attention  when  they  say : 

In  World  War  II.  some  400.000  Illiterates 
were  accepted  for  military  service  The 
Armed  Forces  provided  these  men  with  the 
educational  fundamentals  necessary  for  u.se- 
ful  service.  Another  300,000  Illiterate* 
equal  to  30  army  divisions — were  rejected 
completely. 

During  the  Korean  war  over  19  percent 
of  all  recruits  were  rejected  from  military 
service  on  grounds  of  educational  deficien- 
cies. Experience  showed  that  many  of  these 
men  could  learn,  but  overcoming  their  previ- 
ous educational  deprivations  was  costly  and 
time  consuming  Draft  registrants  rejected 
for  mental  reasons.  Including  educational 
deficiencies,  ranged  from  56  to  39  percent 
In  the  four  highest  SUt^s.  Ten  other  States 
had  rejection  rates  exceeding  21  percent 


From  July  1950  to  September  1961.  over 
900  000  draft  registrants  out  of  6  million 
examined  were  rejected  on  the  basis  of  a 
mental  test  alone  ThU  number  wa-s  almost 
as  many  as  were  dlscjuallfled  on  medical 
grounds  Low  educational  attainment  WiW 
the   largest   single    re^tson    fur   rejection 

This  is  the  backgroimd  against  which 
we  ought  to  evaluate  title  II  of  the  bill. 
The  purpn.se  of  part  B  of  title  II  Is. 
throUKh  grains  to  the  States,  to  initiate 
prourLims  of  iii-stniction  for  individuals 
18  year.s  and  older  whose  inability  to 
read  and  write  the  P'ntili.sh  language  con- 
stitutes a  -substantial  impairment  of 
their  ability  to  get  and  retain  employ- 
ment commensurate  with  their  native 
p<jtential  abilities 

Usln«  matching  grants,  in  accordance 
with  State  plans  worked  out  by  State  of- 
ficials to  fund  pilot  projecUs  by  Icx-al  edu- 
cational agencies,  including  the  cost  of 
instruction  of  the  individuals  served. 
under  a  formula  v.hu-h  takes  into  ac- 
count the  number  of  imlividuals  in  each 
State  18  years  or  older  \*hn  have  com- 
pleted no  more  than  5  grades  of  .school 
with  a  minimum  Stat^  allotment  of  $,^0.- 
000,  constitute.s  a  program  m  the  tradi- 
tion of  the  categorical  a^si.stance  pro- 
gram.s  which  have  received  Senate  ap- 
proval m  past  years  The  cost  of  this 
part  of  the  prf>i;ram  of  S  2ti42.  $25  mil- 
lion. IS  certainly  not  excessive,  but  it  will 
provide  the  ntx:essary  start  U)  get  work- 
able programs  in  each  of  our  States  es- 
tablished. The  return  to  these  UniU>d 
States  and  to  each  of  the  States  of  this 
investment  will  far  out*eigh  the  initial 
cost  of  the  protiram  if  it  helps  rven  a 
small  part  of  the  11  million  potential 
recipients  of  thi.s  typt-  of  ii.s.sl.stHnce  Ui 
acquire  the  essential  techniques  of  mod- 
ern living  and  employability 

In  support  uf  this  part  of  S.  2642.  Mr. 
President.  I  close  with  the  words  given 
by  the  US  Commissioner  of  Education 
as  part  of  his  testimony  on  the  omnibus 
education  bill.  S    580; 

Gentlemen,  the  fact  Ls  that  moet  of  the 
per.-H..!is  with  less  than  a  Uflh-grade  educa- 
tion—and  many  of  those  with  less  than  an 
eighth-grade  education— lack  a  solid  foun- 
dation of  ba£lc  education-  the  ability  t<3 
read,  write  and  do  simple  .arithmetic 
Surely,  most  of  lhi-«e  who  have  nut  com- 
pleted an  elementary  education  cannot  be 
considered  truly  functionally  literate  In  a 
world  of  swlft-movlng  te<:hnologlcal.  eco- 
nomic, and  s<jclal  ch.mge. 

As  I  hope  to  shuw  this  murnlrig.  the  cost  to 
the  Natl  'H  '>f  thl.s  lack  of  basic  i-cluc.itluii.il 
skills  among  so  large  a  group  of  our  fellow 
Americans  Is  staggfrlng  Here  we  find  the 
hard  core  of  our  unemployed,  supported  by 
mounting  public  welfare  fund.s  Here  are 
p>eople  willing  but  usually  unable  to  benefit 
from  vocHtlon.il  training  programs  simply 
becaiise  they  lack  the  basic  educational  ttx>l8 
which  are  a  prerequisite  to  training  and  sub- 
sequent emplovment  The  problem  of  lim- 
ited educational  attainment  Is  not  confined 
to  any  partlrul.ir  area  or  population  group 
It  13  nationwide  In  New  York  State  the 
number  of  adults  over  age  25  with  leas  than 
8  years  of  schooling  Is  nearly  2  million;  In 
IlUr.ols,  California.  Pennsylvania,  and  Texas 
It  rfOiges  from  1  to  1'^  million  Thirteen 
other  States--  Al.ibiuna.  Florida.  ae<irgla. 
I^ntucky.  I.oulshuia  Massachusetts.  Mich- 
igan, MLsfl*  url  New  Jersey,  North  Carolina. 
Ohio.  Tennessee,  and  Virginia-  each  have 
more  than  half  a  million  such  adults. 


Mr.  President,  without  taking  the  tin* 
of  the  Senate  to  develop  these  polnti  fS* 
ther.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
material  starting  on  page  32  of  t  cob 
mlttee  print  containing  Conaniartooir 
Keppels  testimony  of  June  25.  1963,  ud 
continuing  through  the  middle  of  p«|> 
35  of  that  document,  conslating  of  a- 
cerpts  from  the  Commissioner's  tcMl- 
mony.  be  printed  at  this  point  In  my  re< 
marks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpu 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Ricou 
as  follows: 
Excerpt    or   Commissionek   Kcppkl's  Tan- 

MONY 

I  would  like  to  cite  one  example  from  Um 
experience  of  the  city  of  Chicago  Th«  moeh- 
dlscus.sed  Woodlawn  project  In  Cook  Connty, 
UK.  clearly  shows  the  relationship  betmen 
educational  deficiencies  and  the  Incidents o< 
pe<iple  on  relief  A  study  conducted  unte 
the  direction  of  Raymond  M.  HlUlard,  dine- 
tor  of  the  Co<5k  County  Department  of  Put. 
lie  Aid.  shows  that  50  7  percent  of  Chlojo^ 
able-b'Xlled  relief  recipients  cannot  psa 
r.fth-grade  residing  and  vocabulary  taia. 
More  t.h.in  one-half  of  those  receiving  rellrf— 
which  costs  Cook  County  the  striking  Ofun 
.if  «16  5  million  a  month— are  functlonsl  U- 
llter^itce.  men  and  woman  over  age  18  who 
cannot  re.id  or  write  on  the  fifth-grade  level. 
Seven  and  a  half  percent  of  Cook  Countfi 
total  p<^ipulatlon— 269.000  people— are  Uflin 
on  welfare  funds  In  a  society  Increastafjy 
Inhospitable  to  those  who  cannot  perfonn 
elementary  tasks  requiring  some  degree  of 
proficlt-ncy  In  language  and  arithmetic  ikSli. 
l.s  It  any  wonder  that  undereducatlon,  unem- 
ployment, and  mounting  welfare  coiU  tU  |0 
hand  In  hand' 

Contrary  to  p»ipular  opinion,  those  who  llw 
on  relief  money  In  Cook  County  were  not 
found  to  be  primarily  Inmlgrante.  pecfib 
who  have  moved  there  recently  from  foreJip 
countries,  rural  area.s.  or  from  the  Soath 
Most  of  them  are  longtime  residents  of  the 
itrea  and  many  are  second  and  third  genen- 
tton  relief  recipients  whose  parentt  tuA 
grandparents  lived  on  welfare  funds.  HUT 
have  never  known  a  way  of  life  in  which  u 
individual  lives  on  Income  earned  by  hl«  own 
etTorts 

Mr  HlUlard  concluded  "Obviously,  if  tht 
.staggering  burden  of  relief  t(xlay  Is  to  be  re- 
duced. It  is  essential  that  the  educationtl 
level  of  these  persons  be  upgraded,  ThU  ti 
an  age  of  crash  proeram.s.  but  If  ever  t  eneh 
program  wa.s  needed.  It  Is  now  OtherwHe 
we  will  have  a  growing  population  transnlt- 
tlng  from  generation  to  generaUon  a  eeMeof 
despair  and  resignation  over  their  inability 
to  be  functioning  members  of  society,  8od- 
ety  can  no  longer  afford  this  waste  of  oui  hn- 
man  resources,  nor  can  It  let  this  explodw 
situation  continue  Its  rapid  growth." 

Current  programs  In  Cook  County,  how- 
ever touch  only  a  fraction  of  those  ne«^ 
help  At  present.  7.600  adults  are  enrolled 
in  classes  Of  these.  5,400  are  In  elemwitorT 
and  secondary  cla.'^es.  and  the  remalOW  m 
vocational  training  activities  Thli.  « 
course  represents  progress,  but  ^f*^ 
over  50,000  persons  on  waiting  lists  """"^ 
not  receive  training  because  of  t^"  j*?L2 
funds  necessary  to  establish  addiacmi 
rUisses  Tens  of  thousands  of  additional  Per- 
sons could,  we  believe,  be  recruited  f or  UW- 
acy  training  If  cla.ssee  were  available  to  tc- 
commixlate  them  . 

A  study,  conducted  by  the  U  S.  Bur«o  " 
Family  Services  In  late  1961.  ^e^JV 
similar  connection  between  low  educ»ttoi» 
attaltwnent  and  dependency.  Based  upon 
nationwide  survey  of  910.000  ^"^'^^^ 
then  receiving  assistance  under  1*«™^" 
for  aid  to  families  with  dependent  chUffl" 


m 

^ypC).  the  study  revealed  these  prellml- 

'^Sr'luS  Percent  of  the   Jobleee  aid   to 
Mm  with  dependent  children  fathers  had 
*^uc«Uon  beyond  clemently  school. 
**-«  Ujose  aid  to  families  with  dependent 
.  ,f7_n  fathers  who  were  Incapacitated.  83 
*llnt  had  no  education  beyond  elementary 
r^  43  percent   had  been  In  school  less 
ST 5  y«»"'  '"''*  °"'y  ®  percent  had  been 
Zduated  from  high  school. 
^^Ifl   study    also    Indicated    that    of    all 
.-nsn  m  the  20  to  55  age  group  with  leas 
^^  years  of  schixjllng.  1  In  14  was  on  aid 
rtunllles  with  dependent  chUdren.     Of  all 
^  completed    elementary  school,    1   In  34 
ITT  receiving  such   asslsUnce.     Of  all  high 
^ool  graduates  who  did  not  go  on  to  coUege. 
\L  155  was  supported  by  aid   to  families 
Llth  dependent  children.     But  of  aU  college 
«duatc8    only    1    In    1.765   waa   on   aid    to 
Smllles  with  dependent  children.    The  dato 
itrongly  suggest   that   the  lack  of  an   ade- 
Qoste  education  contributes  heavily  to  the 
msblllty  of  these  women  to  cope  with  their 
problems  without  public  assistance."  " 

There  are  Uxlay  In  this  country  7.25  mil- 
lion persons  receiving  welfare  payments. 
Total  annual  Federal.  SUte,  and  local  ex- 
penditures for  this  purpose  now  exceed  $4.6 
bUnon.  The  link  between  these  heavy  btir- 
deiu  on  the  taxpayer  and  low  educational 
ittalnment  seems  beyond  dispute:  45  per- 
'  cent  of  all  families  with  less  than  $2,000 
mnual  Income  have  a  head  of  the  family 
with  less  than  an  eighth-grade  education.  A 
1957  study  In  New  York  showed  that  almost 
I  fifth  of  the  mothers  on  the  ald-to-depend- 
int-chlldren  rolls  had  not  completed  the 
Mth  grade  and  that,  among  famUles  receiv- 
ing general  assistance,  half  the  family  heads 
h*d  completed  only  6  years  of  schooling.  In 
IJflO.  Illinois  reported  that  a  fifth  of  their 
ild-to-dependent-chlldren  mothers  had  not 
gone  beyond  the  sixth  grade.  In  Louisiana, 
In  1954.  half  the  ald-to-dependent-children 
mothers  and  three-fourths  of  the  fathers  In 
the  home  had  received  only  a  fifth-grade 
education  or  less. 

Last  year.  In  hearings  before  Mr.  Perkins' 
lubcommlttee.  It  was  reported  that  Mr.  Otis 
Firrar,  director  of  adult  education  In  the 
State  ednc;\tlon  department  of  Arkansas, 
Mid  that  89  4  percent  of  all  the  people  on 
Arkansas'  welfare  rolls  had  less  than  a 
fourth-p-ade  education.  In  a  similar  vein, 
Mr  Larry  Larrlvlere.  assistant  superintendent 
of  public  Instruction  in  Louisiana,  testified 
that  72  percent  of  the  unemployed  in  his 
State  had  less  than  a  sixth-grade  education, 
and  that  96  percent  of  this  group  had  not 
completed  high  school. 

To  avoid  dependency,  the  adult  with  a 
limited  education  needs  a  Job.  Yet.  both 
the  civilian  and  military  sectors  of  our  econ- 
omy have  found  many  of  these  persons  in- 
adequately prepared  to  train  them  for  the 
work  that  Is  available. 

One  such  Instance  occurred  recently  when 
an  Armour  k  Co  plant  closed  In  Oklahoma 
City  An  automation  committee — cstab- 
Itehed  by  Annour.  the  United  Packinghouse 
Workers  Union,  and  the  Amalgamated  Meat 
Cutters  Union-  found  that  of  170  workers 
who  were  tested  for  retraining  only  60  had 
enough  educational  background  to  indicate 
that  they  would  benefit  from  vocational 
training  The  remaining  65  percent  were 
told  that  their  best  chance  for  employment 
would  be  In  c;uiual  labor.  And  Jobs  for  un- 
UUled  l.abt)r.  we  all  know,  are  becoming  in- 
creasingly scarce 

During  the  Korean  war.  the  military  en- 
countered the  same  problem.  Over  19  per- 
cent of  all  recruits  were  rejected  on  grounds 
of  educational  deficiencies.  In  some  States 
tbe  rejection  rate  was  as  high  as  40  to  56  per- 
«nt.  Experience  had  demonstrated  that  it 
■w  too  costly  and  time  consuming  an  effort 
to  overcome  the  educational  shortcomings  of 
tiwse  men— even    though   almost    all   wera 
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capable  of  learning.  Despite  a  popular  mis- 
conception, the  problem  of  adult  educational 
deprivation  is  not  one  that  wUl  "go  away  by 
itself."  It  is  true  that  In  1957  nearly  60 
percent  of  all  adult  Illiterates  were  over  55 
years  of  age.  It  Is  also  true  that  our  chil- 
dren are  considerably  better  educated  than 
their  parents.  But  census  data  tell  us  that 
time  alone  brings  scant  quantitative  Im- 
provement to  the  problem. 

According  to  a  1960  census  question  on 
years  of  schooling  completed,  a  total  of  8,- 
303,000  adults  aged  25  and  over  had  less  than 
5  years  of  schooling  a  decade  earlier,  9,446.- 
000  adults  had  completed  less  than  5  years 
of  schooling.  The  net  differential  between 
1950  and  1960  was  therefore  1.143,000.  or  an 
average  decrease  of  only  about  114,000  a 
year  over  the  10-year  period.  Assuming  that 
all  factors  In  the  situation  remain  fairly  con- 
stant and  that  there  is  no  program  of  Fed- 
eral stimulation  to  underwrite  the  eradica- 
tion of  this  problem,  It  will  require  many 
decades  for  adult  undereducation  to  be  elim- 
inated. We  cannot  wait,  that  long — except 
at  grave  peril  to  our  prosperity  and  our  na- 
tional security. 

Despite  the  wasteful  costs  of  adult  under- 
education, what  Is  being  done  about  the 
problem  in  the  United  States  today? 

The  blunt  answer  Is  that  the  problems  of 
limited  educational  attainment  and  Illiteracy 
do  not  receive  substantial  attention,  either 
from  the  public  at  large  or  from  State  and 
local  political  and  educational  leaders.  Al- 
though the  armed  services  have  repeatedly 
called  attention  to  them;  although  Federal 
officials — notably  the  Secretary  of  Labor  and 
the  Administrator  of  the  Area  Redevelop- 
ment Administration — have  from  time  to 
time  underscored  their  Importance  and  ex- 
pressed the  hope  that  the  matter  would  re- 
ceive prompt  attention,  the  response  has 
been  meager  indeed. 

On  the  basis  of  two  surveys  made  by  the 
Office  of  Education  In  1948  and  1950,  it  was 
estimated  that  30.000  adults  were  enrolled  In 
literacy  classes,  and  an  estimated  60,000  en- 
roUees  of  non-English-speaking  background 
were  enrolled  In  Americanization  and  citi- 
zenship classes.  In  other  words,  of  the  little 
that  was  then  being  done,  the  major  part 
was  focused  on  the  needs  of  Immigrants.  It 
was  concluded  that  far  less  than  2  percent 
of  the  total  number  of  Illiterate  adults  In 
the  United  States  were  enrolled  In  formal 
educational  classes. 

According  to  a  1958-59  Office  of  Education 
survey,  2.9  million  persons  were  attending 
public  school  adult  education  programs. 
This  impressive  figure  recognizes  the  volun- 
tary interest  and  personal  sacrifice  of  many 
conununlties  in  providing  for  continuing 
education.  But  of  the  15,200  school  sys- 
tems studied,  only  4.840  reported  any  type 
of  adult  education  programs,  and  of  these 
4,840  only  160,  or  3.3  percent,  offered  any  In- 
struction whatsoever  in  adult  basic  educa- 
tion. Thus,  in  a  Nation  with  over  23  million 
educationally  deprived  adults,  only  1,430 
classes — 1.1  percent  of  all  adult  education 
classes — were  conducted  In  basic  literacy 
skills  and  only  47.500  adults  were  being 
taught.  Even  such  literacy  Instruction  as 
was  carried  on  occjirred  almost  exclusively  In 
cities  having  a  papulation  of  over  25,000.  In- 
structional offerings  were  practically  non- 
existent In  riu-al  areas  with  their  higher 
rates  of  adult  undereducation. 

As  a  Nation  we  have  continued  to  wrestle 
with  this  problem  over  the  years,  but  never 
with  the  necessary  vigor.  State  and  local 
educational  bodies  have,  here  and  there,  done 
a  great  deal  to  solve  the  problem.  Gover- 
nors' proclamations  and  declarations  and 
public  Information  campaigns  by  different 
groups  have  occasionally  been  used  to  arouse 
Intereat  in  solutions.  We  know  that  a 
wide  variety  of  agencies,  but  not  enough 
equipped  with  the  requisite  resources,  are 
■uoceaatully  using  various  educational  tech- 


niques and  principles  to  reduce  the  effects  of 
undereducation . 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  conclusion,  we  need  In- 
creased public  awareness  of  this  problem.  We 
also  need  Increased  insight  into  the  social, 
economic  and  human  factors  involved.  And 
we  need  leadership  and  financial  aid  by  the 
Federal  Government  as  well  as  State  and  local 
governments  for  ar  thoroughgoing  drive 
against  this  enemy  to  economic  progress  and 
increased  productivity.  This  adult  basic  edu- 
cation bin  would  make  possible  Important 
Improvements  In  instruction  and  an  impor- 
tant Increase  in  research,  demonstration,  and 
pilot  project  opportunKles  which  could  be 
undertaken  by  the  States  and  territories. 

WORK    STUDY    PROGRAM 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  turn 
now  to  the  next  major  aspect  of  the  bill 
with  substantial  educational  implica- 
tions. I  refer  to  title  I,  part  C.  With 
regard  to  these  provisions,  Mr.  President, 
I  can  certify  to  Senators  that  strong 
support  has  been  given  to  programs 
whereby  young  men  and  women  from 
low-income  families  who  have  succeeded 
in  being  accepted  by  our  Institutions  of 
higher  education  will  be  given  the  op- 
portunity to  earn  while  they  are  in 
school,  a  portion  of  the  costs  which  they 
incur  while  attending  school.  Testi- 
mony on  work-study  programs,  work 
scholarships  if  you  will,  have  been  re- 
peatedly taken  by  the  Education  Sub- 
committee In  measures  before  it. 

The  Senate  approved  In  principle,  the 
concept  when  it  accepted  the  work-study 
provisions  of  the  Vocational  Education 
Act,  Public  Law  88-210.  It  is  my  earn- 
est hope  that  this  very  American  way  of 
helping  dedicated  young  men  and  wom- 
en help  themselves  to  secure  the  higher 
education  which  their  talents  and  capac- 
ities require,  will  again  be  given  the 
approval  of  this  body.  The  committee 
report  sets  forth  the  purposes  succintly. 
Title  I,  part  C  is  designed  to  accom- 
plish three  ends: 

First.  To  provide  a  financial  assist- 
ance base  for  needy  college  and  univer- 
sity students  from  low-income  families 
through  parttime  employment  opportu- 
nities. 

Second.  To  assist  colleges  and  uni- 
versities in  broadening  and  expanding 
their  on-campus  work  programs. 

Third.  To  aid  colleges  and  univer- 
sities in  developing  new  ofE-campua  em- 
ployment through  arrangements  with 
public  agencies  and  private  nonprofit  or- 
ganizations directly  involved  with  edu- 
cational, recreational,  welfare,  social 
service,  and  other  activities  of  public 
interest. 

The  $71,700,000  authorized  for  this 
part,  which  is  distributed  among  the 
States  according  to  a  three-factor  for- 
mula which  takes  into  account  college 
enrollment,  number  of  high  school  grad- 
uates and  the  number  of  children  18 
years  and  under  from  families  with  an- 
nual incomes  under  $3,000  in  each  State, 
in  my  judgment,  assures  that  an  equit- 
able distribution  will  be  achieved  eunong 
those  institutions  of  higher  education 
in  our  country  which  will  participate. 

Mr.  President,  I  £isk  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  table  which  appears  in  the 
committee  report  relating  to  the  work- 
study  program  be  printed  at  this  point  in. 
my  remarks. 
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There  beln«  no  objection,  the  table  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 
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Mr.  MORSE  In  conclusion,  Mr. 
President.  I  would  emphasize  two  points: 

First.  There  has  been  much  testimony 
In  support  of  the  principles  of  siu;h  a 
work-study  program  on  the  part  of  edu- 
cators, on  the  part  of  national  organiza- 
tions and  upon  the  part  of  the  Office  of 
Education. 

Second.  I  would  stress  that  enactment 
of  this  portion  of  S  2742  meets  the  needs 
of  a  selected  group  of  youngsters  who 
are  attending  our  schools  and  colleges — 
those  who  come  from  low-income 
families. 

It  would  be  my  hope  that  the  Senate, 
by  slgnifsrlng  its  approval  of  this  portion 
of  the  bill  can  then  use  It  as  a  precedent 
to  give  further  support  to  other  work- 
study  programs  involving  more  young 
men  and  women  who  are  in  need  of  such 
assistance  to  complete  their  educations 
but  who  are  more  fortunate  in  that  their 
familiea  have  been  able  to  acquire  a 
larger  share  of  the  Nations  income. 

I  hope  that  when  the  Senate  debates 
S.  2490,  which  is  such  a  bill,  it  will  at 
that  time  approve  a  complementary 
work-study  program  for  the  many  addi- 
tional thousands  of  our  young  people 
who  can  benefit  by  it. 

Mr.  President,  as  we  consider  these 
two  sections  of  the  Economic  Opportu- 
nity Act  and  indeed  as  we  consider  each 
and  every  section  of  this  act,  it  is  my 
belief  that  we  ought  to  be  guided  by  an 
underlying  philosophy  which  Is  a  re- 
flection of  our  basic  belief  in  the  demo- 
cratic ideal. 

When  we  propose  programs  such  as 
the  ones  In  this  bill  and  such  as  guided 
our  predecessors  in  the  Senate  in  the 
approval  of  landmark  legislation  such  as 
the  land-grant  college  act  of  a  centurj' 
ago,  we  are  proclaiming  our  belief  that 
the  Creator  has  endowed  each  citizen 
with  potentialities  for  self-improvement 
which  can  only  be  realized  If  the  en- 
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viroiiment  is  pre.sent  which  will  allow 
these  native  talents  to  grow  and  develop 
to  their  fullest 

There  is  little  that  can  be  done  to 
change  the  genetic  makeup  of  the  in- 
dividual but  there  is  everything  which 
can  be  done  to  make  sure  that  each  man 
and  each  woman  is  given  an  opix^rtunlty 
to  develop  hus  abilities  F'or  my.self,  I  re- 
ject the  concept  heard  far  too  often  that 
men  and  women,  k)oys  and  girls,  are  in- 
herently bad  Rather,  with  William 
.Jam.'.s,  I  would  hold  that  tlie  w.i.xen 
tablet  of  the  genetic  con.stitution  of  the 
individual  has  impres.se(4  upon  it  by  ex- 
tt-rnal  forces  many  characteristics 
thruuj.:h  ed.icatii)n.  tlirouuh  training, 
and  throuuth  opportunity  for  develop- 
ment We  can  create  the  e.xternal  con- 
ditions wh;ch  will  allow  Improvements 
to  come  about  To  take  the  contrary 
view  a-s  is  currently  fa.shlonable.  is  to 
deny  the  possibility  of  progress  This  I 
cannot  accept,  since  to  do  .so  would  have 
meant  that  the  human  race  would  still 
be  sf'ekmg  its  subsistence  m  the  dally 
chase  after  the  undomestlcated  animal 
and  warming  itself  at  night  over  brands 
•aken  from  the  hghtnmg-set  f\res 

We  have  come  a  long  way  In  our  his- 
tory' from  the  primitive  and  we  have 
come  bocau.se  men  and  women  have 
sought  to  realize  ideals  and  visions  In 
their  laws  and  In  their  customs.  The 
vision  we  are  asked  today  to  embrace, 
the  abolition  of  poverty,  is  a  ereat  and 
noble  one.  The  means  to  start  to  do  it 
l.e  within  our  hands  and  hang  upon  our 
votes 

I  urge  passage  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  two  communications  I  have 
received  in  opposition  to  the  bill  from 
Mr.  William  W.  Wesslnger  of  the  Port- 
land. Oreg  ,  Chamber  of  Commerce  be 
printed  at  thLs  point  in  my  remarlcs. 


There  being  no  objection  the  com- 
municatlons  referred  to  were  ordered  to 
be  printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Portland.  Oreg  , 

Juljf  20.  IHi. 
Hon    Wayne   Morse 
Srriate   Office   Building, 
Wa^hingtirn.   D  C 

H«'ference  antlpoverty  leglslaUon,  ths 
Portland  Chamber  uf  Cvimmerce  urges  you 
u.se  yuur  effort.s  to  defer  tliuil  congresslonai 
.ictlun  on  antlpoverty  ICRlslatlon  until  fui- 
ther  hearings  have  been  held  on  It.  Willis 
there  apfwars  to  be  a  number  of  worthwhlls 
programs  Uicluded  In  the  legislation.  w« 
believe  that  u»j  many  unrelated  and  Inde- 
pendent pr>iblems  are  dealt  with  in  oot 
package  without  nearly  enmiKh  attention 
being  given  to  ciK>rdlnatl()n  with  eiUUnf 
au;encles  and  preiKranus  Of  great  concern 
•.J  the  Portland  chamber  la  the  propoaal  fflt 
a  new  agency  at  the  Federal  level,  the  Offle* 
'f  Economic  Opp. >rtunlty.  under  a  Dlractor 
who  would  be  vested  with  broad  poweri 
■  uttlng  acro.sa  many  fields  of  social  wellin, 
economic  and  flt-cal  activities  In  this  coun- 
try 

While  liaison,  cixTdlnatlon  and  peroipi 
broadening  of  exl.stlng  programs  may  be  de- 
sirable, they  can  be  accomplished  without 
creation  by  Congress  of  a  new  agency  on  tii« 
s.ale  contemj>lated  This  can  be  done  »d- 
nilnistratlvely  by  the  President.  Willie 
there  are  meritorious  provisions  In  the  1«|- 
Ulatlun.  extensive  hearings  and  study  tn 
ne<-esjiary  before  the  legislation,  c/r  lnt«fnl 
p.irt.s   thereof,  are   enacted 

.Addltlon.ii  comments  follow  in  letter. 
WiiliaM  W.  Wessinch, 
president,    Portland    Chamber   0/  C<m- 
merce 

Portland  Chamber  or  Commdc*. 

Portland.  Oreg  ,  July  20, 1H4. 
Hon.  Watne  Morse. 
Senate  Ojjice  Building, 

Washington.  D  C  ^^ 

Dear  Senator  Morse:  While  there  artnMfr 
t^-rlous  provisions  in  the  Economic  Oppe**- 
tunlty  Act  of  1964  (antlpoverty  bill),  «*• 
Portland  Chamber  of  Commerce,  afttr  «- 
tensive  study  of  the  legislation,  bellevee  tli«» 
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^-K-r  h«u-ln«»  should  be  held  on  it  md 
S^ntJ^LuSial  action  be  defer«d  until 
?!^  heJlngs  have  been  completed, 
"^JTapS-ars  to  be  a  number  of  worth- 
JnT  nroKrams  Included  In  the  legislation. 
TTvt  are  of  the  opinion  that  too  many 
!lLi.ted  and  independent  problems  are 
iSJu  with  in  one  pacltage  without  nearly 
^uBh  attention  being  given  to  coordlna- 
ticm  with  existing  agencies  and  programs. 
wTtre  particularly  concerned  over  the  need 
T'  creating  a  new  Federal  agency,  the  Office 
rffcoBomic  Opportunity,  feeling  that  a 
new  agency  on  the  scale  contemplated  U  not 

^  copy  of  our  legislative  councU's  recom- 
mecdatlon.  approved  by  our  board  of  direc- 
tor, 18  enclosed.  It  refers  specifically  to 
HA  11377.  but  we  feel  that  it  also  applies 
to  the  Senate  version  of  the  antlpoverty 
leiriiUtlon  Your  attcnUon  Is  Invited  to  It, 
Jnce  It  contains  comments  concerning 
roeciflc  a.«pects  of  the  legislation.  We  ask 
t^  you  use  your  efforts  to  defer  final  con- 
gressional action  until  further  hearings  have 
been  held 

Sincerely. 

William  W.  Wessinod. 

President. 

To    Board   of  Directors,   Portland   Chamber 

of  Commerce, 
from    Legislative  council. 
Re  ER   11377   Economic  Opportunity  Act  of 

1994   I  commonly   known  aa  antlpoverty 

biin 

RFCOMMENDATION 

That  the  Portland  Chamber  of  Commerce 
urge  that  further  hearings  be  held  on  thlB 
bin  and  that  final  congressional  action  be 
deferred  until  such  hearings  have  been  com- 
pleted. 

B.\SIO     PROVISIONS     OF    THI     BILI, 

ifti  Esubllshes  three  separate  programs 
for  youth— a  Job  corpe.  a  work  training  pro- 
jTMi.  and  a  work-study  program — with  »p- 
prT>prlation  of  »412.500.000. 

lb)  Establishes  community  action  pro- 
gnuna  to  provide  stimulation  and  incentive 
for  communities  to  moblllae  their  resources 
to  combat  poverty  Uirough  community  ac- 
tion. Also  provides  for  initiation  of  pro- 
grams for  adult  basic  education  (reading 
md  writing!  Authorized  1«  »350  million  to 
b*  appropriated  for  the  current  flscal  year 
for  these  programs 

ic:  Special  programs  to  combat  poverty  In 
rural  areas  Including  authorization  of  grants 
of  11.500  to  assist  In  acquiring  or  improving 
fimlly-slze  farms,  and  15-year  loans  up  to 
12500  for  the  same  purpose,  there  is  also 
provision  for  assistance  to  "corporations"  to 
derelop  and  reconstitute  farm  property  and 
then  sell  small  units  to  low-Income  families. 
Also  Included  are  broad  programs  for  mi- 
pant  workers  For  the  current  fiscal  year, 
♦50  million  Is  authorised. 

id  I  Small  business  program  authorising 
II5.0OO  loans  to  amall  businesses,  particu- 
larly those  expected  to  employ  those  in  long- 
term  unemployment. 

(ei  For  experimental,  pilot  or  demonstra- 
Uon  projects  to  expand  the  opporttmltles  for 
work  training  for  those  who  are  unable  to 
iupport  or  care  for  themselves  or  families, 
1150  million  Is  authorized. 

If)  Established  a  new  ageiury — Office  of 
toonomlc  Opportunity — in  the  eiecutlTe 
office  of  the  President.  Director  of  the 
s«ency  to  be  In  charge  of  most  of  these  pro- 
Srams  with  broad  powers  and  authority. 

ig)  Volunteers  In  Service  to  America  pro- 
pam  would  be  set  up  under  the  new  Direc- 
tor This  would  be  similar  to  tlie  Peace 
Corps. 

ANitLTSIS  OF  THK  BIT.I. 

In  general 
While  there  appears   to  be   a  number  d 
*vthwhlle  prognuns   included   In   tlie  bill. 


the  council  ocxicluded  there  are  too  many 
unrelated  and  independent  problems  and 
programs  dealt  with  in  one  package  without 
nearly  enough  attention  being  given  to  co- 
ordination with  existing  agencies  and  pro- 
grams. Of  great  concern  to  the  council  is 
the  proposal  for  a  new  agency  at  the  Federal 
level,  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity, 
under  a  Director  who  would  be  vested  with 
broad  powers  cutting  across  many,  many 
fields  of  social  welfare,  economic  and  fiscal 
activities  in  this  country.  While  liaison,  co- 
ordination and  perhaps  broadening  of  exist- 
ing programs  may  be  desirable,  they  can  be 
accomplished  without  creation  by  Congress 
of  a  new  agency  on  the  scale  contemplated. 
This  can  be  done  administratively  by  the 
President. 

Comments  concerning  specific  programs 

1.  The  proposal  for  a  Job  Corps  for  youth 
who  cannot  benefit  from  regular  school  at- 
tendance appears  to  have  some  merit.  With 
the  ever-increasing  shortage  of  Jobs  for  youth 
with  no  aklllB  and  limited  potential,  this 
program  (similar  to  CCC  of  the  1930'8)  could 
help  fit  these  youngsters  for  useful  adult  life 
while  accomplishing  needed  tasks  In  the  con- 
servation and  development  of  natural  re- 
sources. However,  there  appears  to  be  no 
need  to  Include  this  activity  under  a  new 
agency. 

2.  Likewise  the  proposals  for  work-train- 
ing programs  and  work-study  programs  for 
youth  appear  to  have  merit.  The  programs 
are  to  be  accomplished  In  cooperation  with 
State  and  local  agencies  and  private  non- 
profit organizations.  Again  this  program.  If 
attempted,  should  be  assigned  to  an  exist- 
ing agency  such  as  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  or  the  Department  of  Commerce 
rather  than  the  new  agency  proposed. 

3.  With  respect  to  the  community  action 
program — the  concept  of  community  action 
to  develop  employment  opjiortunltles  and 
Improve  human  performance  and  productiv- 
ity on  a  permanent  basis  is  basically  sound 
and  stimulation  of  this  kind  of  activity  by 
Federal  legislation  may  be  desirable.  How- 
ever, the  council  objects  to  the  wording  of 
the  proposal.  The  wording  Is  too  broad  and 
indefinite  In  nature  and  vests  uncontrolled 
discretion  in  the  Director  of  the  new  agency. 
Moreover,  this  program,  if  attempted,  should 
be  done  under  an  existing  agency. 

4.  The  adult  basic  education  programs 
(teaching  reading  and  writing)  contemplate 
activities  which  can  and  should  be  handled 
on  a  State  and  local  level  rather  than  a 
Federal  level. 

5.  Making  $1,500  outright  grants  to  rural 
farm  families  (or  families  who  wish  to  be- 
come fanners)  in  the  face  of  our  great  farm 
surpluses  seems  very  questionable.  At  the 
most  such  a  program  should  be  limited  to 
loans  of  not  to  exceed  $2,500.  the  loan  pro- 
gram being  a  second  feature  of  this  program. 

6.  The  program  for  family  farm  develop- 
ment corporations  (corporations  developing 
land  to  be  sold  in  small  farm  units)  appears 
to  be  Tery  indefinite  as  well  as  a  questionable 
area  of  activity  for  the  Federal  Government. 

7.  The  provision  for  loans  (up  to  915,000) 
to  ""*"  businesses  may  have  merit  but  the 
proposal  should  be  studied  further. 

8.  The  provisions  of  the  bill  authorizing 
the  Secretary  of  Health.  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare to  organize  demonstration  and  pilot 
projects  designed  to  help  secure  employment 
for  unemployed  and  needy  persons  may  have 
merit  particularly  with  the  provision  that 
they  will  be  administered  throxigh  existing 
staff  and  facilities  rather  than  rmder  the  pro- 
posed new  agency. 

9.  The  jBOTlsion  for  a  domestic  voltinteer 
■errlce  corps  may  be  worth  trying,  with 
farther  oqiansion  to  be  baaed  upon  perform- 
ance. 

Overall  ohjections 

The  council  has  concluded  that  the  bill 
was  hastily  drawn.     Many  of  the  prcq?o«ed 


programs  appear  to  be  little  different  than 
many  already  in  effect.  The  social  security 
bulletin  for  November  1963,  lists  $66.6  bil- 
lion spent  for  social  welfare  purposes  in 
1962  by  the  Government.  Private  organiza- 
tions spent  an  additional  $33.5  billion.  The 
Government  alone  is  now  carrying  on  42 
individual  programs  designed  to  combat  and 
overcome  the  cost  of  poverty,  A  careful  as- 
sessment of  these  should  be  made  before 
new  ones  are  added.  Moreover,  as  stated 
above,  coordination  and  modification  of 
these  programs  can  be  accomplished  without 
creation  of  a  new  statutory  agency. 

CONCLUSION 

While  there  are  meritorious  provisions  in 
the  bill.  It  Is  clear  that  extensive  hearings 
and  study  are  necessary  before  the  bill,  or 
integral  parts  thereof  are  enacted. 
Respectively  submitted. 

William  J,  Moshofskt, 
Chairman,  Legislative  Council. 


THE  INTERNATIONAL  BROTHER- 
HOOD OP  ELECTRICAL  WORKERS 
PENSION  BENEFIT  TRUST  FUND 

Mr,  MORSE,  Mr.  President,  it  Is  my 
privilege  to  serve  as  the  public  member 
of  the  International  Brotherhood  of 
Electrical  Workers  Pension  Benefit 
Fund.  The  board  of  trustees  of  this  fund 
consists  of  12  electric  contractors  serving 
as  employer  representatives  and  12 
union  members  representing  the  workers 
and  one  public  member.  Two  fine  indus- 
trial statesmen.  Joseph  D.  Keenan  repre- 
senting labor  and  Robert  L.  HiggJns 
representing  management,  serve  as  co- 
chairmen  of  the  board  of  trustees.  For 
some  years  past  prior  to  this  year  Paul 
M.  Geary,  now  retired,  served  as  man- 
agement cochairman.  This  workers 
benefit  pension  trust  fimd  will  always 
be  indebted  to  Paul  Geary  for  his  dedi- 
cated service  to  the  workers  and  em- 
ployers in  this  industry  in  developing  this 
workers  benefit  pension  trust  fund  into 
one  of  the  best  in  the  Nation. 

In  part  this  pension  program  is  more 
than  40  years  old  and  completely  sound 
actuarily.  It  is  recognized  as  a  model 
program  that  has  been  relied  upon  by 
many  employers  and  union  groups  over 
the  years  in  the  development  of  their  own 
pension  plans. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
statement,  I  made  to  the  annual  meet- 
ing of  the  board  of  trustees  of  this  fund 
on  May  19.  1964,  along  with  the  report 
of  the  board  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
This  report,  I  am  sure,  will  prove  to  be 
of  interest  and  help  to  our  Committee 
on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare  as  well  as  to 
all  other  Senators  when  we  come  to  con- 
sider from  time  to  time  legislation  In  the 
field  of  employer-labor  welfare  funds. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment  and   report  were  ordered   to   be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 
Statimxnt  bt  Skn  AToa  Watw«  MoasK,  Pobuc 
Mkmboi,  Boamb  or  TWvtkmb,  Hmrnxknon- 
AL  BaoTHzaBooD  or  ELBcraiCAi.  Woaxzas 
Pension  Bawarrr  TUttbt  Fttwd,  at  Anwttal 
MzrriNG  or  thb  Boaso,  St.  FaAWCiB  Honx., 
San  Pbancisco.  Calit.,  Mat  19,  1964 
Mr.  Chairman,  members  of  the  board,  at 
the  outset  of  my  remarks,  I  wish  to  con- 
gratulate and  welcome  to  his  position  of  re- 
sponsibility on  the  board,  our  able,  new  oo- 
ctialrman  on  the  contractors'  side,  Robert  I». 
Hlgglns.     I  know  that  he.  along  with  his 
equally  able  colleague  aa  the  brotherhood 
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■Id*.  Joasph  D.  Keen&n,  will  continue  to  aa- 
sxir*  otir  board  of  trust««s  of  the  dedicated 
servto*  wblch  has  made  the  record  of  this 
pension  benefit  trust  fund  an  outstandinK 
pioneer  model  of  ajl  pension  benefit  funds 

I  alao  wish  to  express  mv  thanks  and  ap- 
preoUttlon  to  Paul  M  Geary,  our  retiring  co- 
chairman  on  the  contractors'  side,  for  the 
splendid  leadership  which  he  gave  to  this 
board  during  his  service  as  cochalrman  His 
traits  of  Impartial,  judicial  temperament 
coupled  with  his  rourage  and  determination 
to  always  follow  where  the  facta  lead  In  re- 
speot  to  the  various  problems  which  aroee 
from  time  to  time  in  connection  with  the 
work  of  this  board  of  trustees  will  stand  to 
his  everlasting  credit  m  the  records  of  this 
board. 

The  19<M  Report  on  the  IBEW  Pension 
Benefit  Trust  Fund,  written  by  Paul  Geary 
and  Joseph  Keenan  ac>  trlistees  and  corhalr- 
men  of  the  board,  has  Just  been  read  to  the 
board,  and  It  constitutes  another  milestone 
report  In  the  history  of  the  pension  benefit 
trust  fund.  I  wish  to  ct>ni<ratulate  both  Mr  I 
Keenan  and  Mr.  Geary  for  the  report  whictr 
has  Jxist  been  unanimously  adopted  by  tt^ 
board. 

We  have  also  Just  listened  to  and  unani- 
mously approved  of  the  report  of  our  Exec- 
utive Secretary-Treasurer  Wilfred  D  Howell 
Although  I  know  each  member  of  the  board 
of  trustees  fully  appreciates  the  loyal  and 
efRclent  service  that  Bill  Howell  performs  for 
our  board  as  executive  secretary-treastirer; 
nevertheless.  I  also  know  that  I  will  not  be 
guilty  ot  gliding  the  lily,  so  to  speak,  when  I 
express  to  him,  in  my  po8itlon  us  public 
member  of  this  board,  the  sincere  thanks  and 
deep  appreciation  of  each  member  of  the 
board  for  the  fine  work  that  he  performs  for 
us.  I  am  sure  that  each  one  of  you  shares 
my  high  regard  for  him  and  marvel.  aloriR 
with  me.  over  the  way  he  handles  all  the 
minute  details  connected  with  the  work  of 
his  office.  Including  his  excellent  performance 
In  making  all  the  arrangements  for  our  .an- 
nual meetings. 

This  year's  annual  report  of  the  trust  fund, 
written  by  Joseph  Keenan  and  Paul  Geary, 
sustains  again  the  eviUuatlon  which  I  have 
expressed  many  times  mncernlng  the  IBEW 
Pension  Beneflt  Trust  Fund. 

When  the  trust  fund  was  established  more 
than  40  years  ago,  the  uTHostry  not  only  pio- 
neered the  hum.initarlan  purpose  of  the 
pension  fund,  but  It  set  an  example  that 
caused  many  other  employer-union  groups 
over  the  Intervening  years  to  follow  the 
model  example  set  bv  this  fund  There  Is 
no  doubt  In  my  mind  that  the  under- 
standing reached  by  the  electrical  contrac- 
tors and  the  International  Brotherh(M>d  of 
Electrical  Workers  more  than  40  years  ago 
when  they  flret  created  this  trust  fund  has 
done  much  more  for  the  industry  than  Ju.st 
establish  a  pension  fund  for  retired  workers 
It  also  helped  eat^ibllsh  a  feeling  of  mutual 
respect,  understanding  and  desire  for  a  co- 
operative relationship  between  the  contrac- 
tors and  workers  which  hrus  resulted  In  this 
industry  enjoying  one  of  the  best  rectirds  of 
labor  relationships  of  any  industry  In  the 
Nation. 

Thus,  once  again,  the  annual  report  to 
which  we  Just  listened  refers  to  the  remark- 
able record  of  the  Council  on  Industrial  Re- 
lations. I  do  not  know  of  any  Industry  that 
matches  this  remarkable  record  of  peaceful 
settlement  of  labor  disputes  Permit  me  t.) 
repeat  again  In  part  what  the  repxjrt  says  of 
the  work  of  the  Council  on  Industrial  Rela- 
tions. 

"Wrst  we  speak  of  our  44-year-old  organ 
for  settling  disputes  In  the  electrical  con- 
struction Industry,  our  Council  on  Indus- 
trial Relations,  often  referred  to  as  the  Su- 
preme Court  of  the  Electrical  Industry  ' 

"As  this  ref>ort  was  being  sent  to  the 
printer,   the  CIR    was  holding   its   quarterly 


meeting  In   Washington,  DC,  and  43  cases 
were  scheduled  for  review 

"Por  the  benefit  of  those  who  may  be  read- 
ing a  report  on  PfECA  and  the  IBEW  for  the 
Rrst  time  the  council  Is  made  up  of  13  mem- 
bers, 8  from  the  rontractors  and  6  from  the 
union.  The  council  handles  those  cases  In 
which  the  normal  collective  bargaining  prtx*- 
esRe.s  between  local  contrartfir  and  local 
union  have  bogged  down  and  become  dead- 
locked This  Is  the  electrical  Indu.stry's  an- 
swer to  strikes  and  lockouts  The  council 
decisions  must  be  unanimous  Only  once  In 
Its  44-year  history  has  It  ever  had  a  decision 
violated  That  one  time  occurred  In  the 
celebrated  ca^e  of  local  union  28.  Baltimore, 
Md  That  local  unk>n  had  a  council  on  In- 
dustrial rcl  itlons  rhivL-^e  In  Its  iigreement  It 
violated  the  decision  of  the  council  and  went 
on  strike  against  the  Baltimore  contractiirs 
and  conti.nued  to  strike  even  when  ordered 
back  to  work  by  the  International  union. 
After  puMlc  hearings  and  repeated  warnln,;s 
'o  members  of  Local  Union  28,  IBFW  Presi- 
dent Gord'in  M  FYoenian  revoked  the  charter 
of  l<K:al  union  28  and  set  up  a  new  lo<al  to 
service  the  public  of  the  city  of  Baltimore. 

"This  w;is  dr-ustlc  action  but  it  had  to  be 
taken  to  preserve  the  Integrity  of  the  Inter- 
national union,  and  to  Insure  to  employers 
and  public  alike  that  commitments  entered 
Into  In  good  faith  would  be  lived  up  to 
Court  action  ensued  which  finally  brought 
the  case  to  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States,  where  the  artlon  of  President  Free- 
man and  the  IBEW  was  upheld  « 
"One  of  the  learned  Judges  of  the  court  of 
appeals  In  renderlna:  his  opinion  had  this  to 
say  in  reference  to  the  council:  'It  has  aided 
In  creatlnL'  a  r»»l!itlvely  strlkelfss  climate 
within  the  electrical  construction  Industry, 
and  It  is  undisputed  that  by  and  large  It  ha.s 
served  the  parties  well  over  the  years  ' 

"In  connection  with  the  Council  on  In- 
dustrial Relations  your  trustees  would  like 
to  make  mention  rif  a  milestone  and  .i  piiss- 
Ing  wh!<'h  t(x:ik  place  since  our  last  report 
was  written  On  November  3'2,  1963.  the 
council  heard  and  decided  the  1.000th  local 
dispute  case  submitted  to  it  since  Its  In- 
ception At  that  time  the  council  cochalr- 
tnen  wrote  a  letter  Ur>  Mr  L.  K  Comst<x'k 
of  NEC.A,  who  together  with  Charles  Ford 
of  the  IBEW.  founded  the  CIR  back  In  1920. 
prnl.slng  his  foresight  and  Judgment  In  work- 
ing to  bring  the  council  Into  being  44  years 
ago  '• 

There  Is  no  doubt  In  my  mind  that  the 
procedures  and  administrative  policies  uf 
the  pension  benefit  trust  fund  established 
by  ^hls  IndiLstry  more  than  4<)  years  a>.'o  have 
contributed  greatly  to  the  remarkable  rec- 
ord if  Industrial  sUibUlty  In  the  industry 
Tliese  procedures  and  policies  have  m.idc 
It  necessary  for  contractors  and  repre.senta- 
tlves  of  the  brotherhoxl  to  work  out  to- 
gether over  the  years  in  a  negotiating  at- 
mosphere of  mutual  respect  and  CKipera- 
tlve  spirit  the  various  administrative  policy 
problems  which  have  arisen  from  time  to 
time  Wherievcr  men  work  toget.her  In  such 
a  Cooperative  spirit  In  connection  with  a 
ciuse  as  htmianlUirlan  In  Its  purposes  as  a 
pension  fund,  they  are  bound  to  find  It 
much  easier  to  settle  through  conferences 
and  riegotlatlons  other  problems  that  may 
arise  within  the  Industry,  including  labor 
rel.itions  problems 

Then.  too.  I  wonder  If  members  of  this 
board  and  all  those  whom  we  represent  In 
the  industry  fully  appreciate  the  intangible 
influence  up<.<n  maintaining  a  remarkable 
stability  In  the  Indu.stry  that  is  contributed 
by  the  fact  that  many  of  the  electrical  con- 
tractors. themiselveR.  came  t<j  their  p-^sl- 
tlona  of  contractors  from  the  ranks  tif  the 
electrical  workers,  During  my  brief  serv- 
ice »s  a  public  member  of  this  board.  I 
have  t>een  pleased  t<i  note  that  contractor 
members  have   frequently   relied   upon   their 


previous    experiences    as    members   n*  m.. 
brotherhood  when  called  upon  to  enh^ 


the  effects  of  any  proposed  modlflcattei^ 
the  regulations  or  policies  governing  tte^T 
slon  fund      In  fact.  I  have  been  p1«s«Jl 


observe  that  both  sides  of  the  tabltio  ^ 
speak,  seem  to  be  equally  desirous  to  tuS 
It  that  ajiy  sxiggested  change  in  polw  rt^ 
be  equally  fair  to  both  the  contractwi  Jad 
to  the  workers  Here  Is  an  Industry  whj^ 
has  clearly  developed  the  habit  of  goirS 
Its  problems  through  true  collective  barntoh 
ing  based  upon  the  principle  that  u^t^i 
policy  or  an  adjustment  of  a  policy  u  fsir 
to  both  contractors  and  brotherhood  moa. 
hers,  it  cannot  be  in  the  best  Interest  cf 
either  side 

As  I  said  to  Wilfred  Howell  last  night,  thh 
splendid  record  of  8<iund.  cooperative  collie 
tlve  bargaining  within  the  Industry  msktt 
my  Job  as  public  member  of  this  boanl  of 
trustees  stimewhat  of  a  fifth  wheel,  »nd  i 
had  come  to  doubt  If  my  position  Is  needid 
at  all  He  was  kind  enough  to  suggest  thst 
It  Is  always  rea.ssurlng  to  the  two  major 
parties  on  the  board  to  know  thst  that 
Is  always  a  fifth  wheel  available  In  case  the 
trust  fund  vehicle  comes  to  a  sudden  lult 
due  to  a  temporary  blowup  If  not  a  blowout 
In  light  of  that  charitable  comment  on  the 
part  of  Bill  Howell.  I  felt  more  Justified  In 
sitting  In  with  you  this  morning  u  the 
public  member  fifth  wheel  of  the  boartl. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  every  Item  on  the 
b<->ard'8  agenda  this  morning  has  been  re- 
solved, after  a  full  discussion,  by  un&nlmoui 
action  on  the  part  of  the  contractor  aad 
brotherhood  members  of  the  board,  there  li 
nothing  that  I  need  to  say  by  way  of  amplify- 
ing the  record  on  the  various  l^ems  covered 
by  the  agenda  other  than  to  ccngmtulsU 
the  members  of  the  board  on  the  thorou|li 
discussion  and  fine  dispatch  with  which  the 
members  of  the  board  handled  the  Item*  on 
the  agenda. 

In  fact.  It  has  been  and  will  continue  to  be 
my  policy  of  not  Involving  myself  In  u; 
dlscu-sston  of  the  official  business  of  the  bosrtf 
as  ILsted  on  the  agenda  for  each  snBiul 
meeting,  unless  I  am  called  upon  by  Un 
presiding  officer  and  with  the  approval  at  t 
majority  of  the  board,  to  express  an  optnloo 
or.  make  a  suggestion  for  resolving  any  desd- 
l(x:ked  difference  that  may  have  developed. 
Judging  from  my  observations  to  date,  I  us 
satisfied  that  such  a  performance  of  duty  on 
mv  part  as  a  public  member  of  the  bosid. 
w'.U  continue  to  be  remote 

However  I  do  appreciate  the  courtly 
which  the  board  extends  to  me  each  yetr 
at  the  annual  meeting  to  make  a  few  brtif 
remarks  on  any  public  quesllona  which  I 
think  might  be  of  interest  to  the  board  tna 
the  standpoint  of  a  direct  or  Indirect  bear- 
ing on  the  problems  of  our  national  economy. 

Several  of  you  have  been  kind  enough  to 
suggest  that  you  would  like  to  have  me  |lw 
you  a  little  behind-the-scenes  In  Congna 
report  In  respect  to  some  of  the  leglalaUw 
Lssues  In  which  vou  have  a  vital  Interest,  no* 
only  as  representatives  of  management  and 
labor,  but  als^o  as  citizens  of  this  RepubUt 

I^ast  year.  In  my  remarks  to  you.  I  dli- 
cu.ssed  briefly  the  growing  problem  of  auto- 
mation as  It  relates  to  labor  disputes  and  ai 
a  causative  factor  of  unemployment  or  wen 
accurately  st  itps,  unemployabillty  Ipotntto 
out  that  automation  Is  throwing  out  of  »«» 
older  workers  whose  Jobs  have  been  ended 
bv  laborsavin^  devices,  and  that  "^'^Jj^ 
programs  should  be  developed  to  i»vW 
them  with  a  new  source  of  employment.  OW 
scKTlety  cannot  Justify,  either  n*"'*^''  * 
economically,  treating  older  workers  W" 
ha%e  lost  their  Jobs  through  automstlonil 
If  they  were  worni^ut  old  sht>e8  to  bs  Oi» 
a.«^lde 

As  I  argue  from  lime  to  time  In  the  m- 
ate.  It  Is  not  fair  to  expect  management  » 
assume  the  full  cost  of  the  loss  of  Jow  «7 
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due  to  automation.     Nor  la  It  fair 


•^!!ll!Lt°worker"^  who  have  become  unem- 
••*?r  h^cause  of  a  destruction  of  their 
C^.  ^automation  to  simply  shift  for 
P>»  IweTon  the  basis  of  some  economic 
JJfllw  bwed  on  the  principle  of  survival 

^'^ife'Sn  urging  a  factfinding  approach 

\S  tiobiem  of  unemployabillty  caused  by 

uOieptw" c.»  0,0  r-Annot   as  a  socletv. 


"J5!.ioon  because  we  cannot,  as  a  society. 
iSTdxownlng  the  economic  hopes  of  mU- 
J""^  our  potential  workers  In  a  pool  of 
**»  ,„°^iiuy  dug  ever  deeper  by  the  In- 
^^"'i^^lsot  .Jom.Uon.  I  think  great 
^!^  has  been  made  during  the  past  year 
rfStflndlng  approach  to  the  economic 

Jrt.  and  effects  of  automation,  and  we  all 
!!^  Uiat  technological  progress  cannot  Mid. 
r^matier.  should  not  be  turned  back. 

«.  also  know,  lis  I  suggested  last  year. 
Jt  management,    labor,   and   our   Govern- 

^  'to  work  out  together  a  cooperative  pro- 
Zuatoi  allcvuitlng  any  economic  hardships 
S^  by  auu.matlon  upon  unemployed  In- 
Eals  and  at  the  same  time,  protect  the 
Iliumate  rights  of  mimagement  In  putting 
jato  application  new  laborsavlng  Inventions 
of  Kchnologlcal  progress. 

Industry,  tuch  as  this  one.  as  shown  by 
TOUT  dlscu.s.M  .11  this  morning  with  respect 
U)  your  apprenticeship  program  and  your 
aew  >ob  training  program  for  members  of 
UM  brotherhiX)J  in  the  new  developments 
m  the  electronics  Held,  shows  the  awareness 
of  both  management  and  labor  In  respect  to 
pftrt  of  the  problem  to  which  I  allude. 

prealdent  Kennedy  favored  a  governmental 
ftttflndlng  approach  to  the  overall  economic 
rfecte  on  the  national  economy  of  automa- 
uon  and  President  Johnson  Is  continuing  to 
pve  great  emphasis  to  It.  Eventually,  after 
itborough  study  of  the  facts  concerning  the 
rfecte  of  auumiatlim  has  been  completed, 
tjje  Congress  mupt  face  up  to  the  legislative 
talk  of  det.<>rmlning  the  share  of  financial 
lid  the  Go. ernment  should  assume  In  pay- 
ing for  the  co.st,s  of  labor  and  employer  eco- 
nomic adjustments  caused  by  automation. 

Although  we  have  a  long  way  to  go  In 
Blrtng  the  complex  problems  of  automation 
u  they  affect  American  Industry,  neverthe- 
ItH.  I  am  very  plea.sed  with  the  Industrial 
itatesmanshlp  with  which  leaders  of  Industry 
ud  labor,  including  those  In  the  electrical 
Uidustry,  are  appruiichlng  this  difficult  prob- 
lem. 

The  new  Issue  that  I  thought  I  would 
briefly  mention  this  morning  Is  the  one 
which  several  of  you  spoke  to  me  about  last 
erenlng  and  again  this  morning  before  the 
lurt  of  our  Board  meeting.  You  compli- 
mented me  by  suggesting  that  I  give  you  the 
"low  down"  on  recent  developments  In  for- 
eign policy  I  do  not  presume  to  be  able  to 
glre  the  low  down  on  foreign  policy,  be- 
came I  dont  know  what  It  Is.  and  I  am  not 
lure  that  anyone  In  the  Government  does, 
due  to  the  fluid  condition  of  foreign  affairs 
today  In  fact,  foreign  affairs  can  probably 
te  better  described  as  being  In  a  state  of 
torrenUal  flow  at  the  present  time. 

However.  I  am  sure  we  can  all  agree  that 
the  welfare  and  security  of  our  Nation  Is 
dependent  upon  a  successful  resolving  of 
oOitlng  threats  to  peace  in  the  world  with- 
out resort  to  war.  I  think  you  will  also 
HTtt  that  the  Issue  of  war  or  peace  pales 
»ll  other  Issues,  which  confront  us  as  free 
n»n,  into  Insignificance. 

Of  course,  the  most  serious  threat  to 
P«ce  la  In  southeast  Asia.  For  the  peat 
•neral  weeks,  a  few  of  us  In  the  Senate  have 
*«*n  protesting  the  unllaterlal  military  &c- 
t><»  of  the  United  States  In  southeast  Asia. 
*«  think  our  country  Is  making  a  serious 
aitttkt  In  trying  to  police  southeast  Asia  all 
tione. 

We  have  been  urging  that  we  call  upon  the 
■■nbers  of  the  Southeast  Asia  Treaty  Or- 

l*ai»Uon.  who  are  Australia,  New  Zealand. 


Pakistan,  Thailand,  the  Philippines,  Prance, 
Orest  Britain,  as  well  as  the  United  States, 
to  carry  out  their  joint  obligations  under  the 
SBATO  Treaty  to  help  keep  the  peace  In 
southeast  Asia. 

It  Is  perfectly  obvious  that  our  alleged 
allies  In  8EATO  have  no  Intention  of  making 
any  major  effort  to  Join  us  in  trying  to  keep 
the  peace  In  southeast  Asia.  Some  of  them, 
such  as  Australia,  offer  a  few  token  gestures 
In  the  form  of  a  very  few  men,  much  less 
than  100,  and  a  promise  of  a  half  dozen  still 
undelivered  cargo  planes.  However,  the  ugly 
reality  Is  that  our  SEIATO  allies  are  perfectly 
willing  to  have  the  United  States  spend  SlVi 
million  a  day  In  South  Vietnam,  not  count- 
ing the  costs  of  our  own  military  forces 
there  and  the  Increasing  casualties  suffered 
bf  American  boys. 

Under  the  SEATO  Treaty,  all  these  coun- 
tries signed  a  protocol  agreement  in  which 
they  stated  that  South  Vietnam  was  an  area 
of  mutual  concern  and  Interest  to  them.  It 
clearly  Implied  that  they  would  participate 
In  Joint  action  to  maintain  peace  there. 
They  not  only  have  not  done  so,  but  they 
have  Indicated  very  clearly  that  they  are  not 
planning  to  do  so. 

Next,  we  have  urged  that  our  country 
should  call  upon  the  United  Nations  to  ex- 
ercise Its  Jurisdiction  under  the  United  Na- 
tions Charter  In  southeast  Asia  because  of 
the  growing  threat  to  the  peace  of  the  world. 
Unfortunately,  the  United  States,  has  not 
been  willing  to  lay  the  southeast  Asia  crisis 
before  the  United  Nations.  In  not  doing  so, 
we  cannot  escape  the  charge  that  the  United 
States  Is  violating  its  treaty  obligations  un- 
der the  United  Nations  Charter  by  conduct- 
ing unilateral  military  action  in  southeast 
Asia. 

Furthermore,  some  of  us  in  the  Senate  are 
very  much  concerned  about  an  elementary 
principle  of  constitutional  law  set  forth  in 
article  1.  section  8  of  the  Constitution,  that 
the  power  to  declare  war  Is  vested  in  the 
Congress.  No  President  has  the  legal  au- 
thority under  the  Constitution  to  send 
American  boys  to  their  death  on  a  battlefield 
In  the  absence  of  a  declaration  of  war. 

As  far  as  I  am  concerned,  as  I  have  said 
many  times  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate,  uni- 
lateral military  action  In  southeast  Asia  by 
our  country  In  the  absence  of  a  declaration 
of  war  cannot  be  justified  under  either  our 
Constitution  or  under  the  United  Nations 
Charter.  We  are  bound  to  be  charged  with 
following  the  Jungle  law  of  military  force 
rather  than  the  rules  of  international  law  for 
the  settlement  of  disputes  that  threaten  the 
peace  of  the  world. 

Where  such  action  on  our  part  will  lead  to, 
no  one  can  possibly  know  at  this  time.  One 
of  the  great  dangers  is  that  it  will  lead  to  a 
land  war  In  Asia,  Involving  Norlh  Vietnam 
and  Red  China.  No  American  spokesman  has 
given  the  American  people  a  single  reason 
why  an  American  war  on  the  Chinese  main- 
land would  be  justified.  It  Is  recognized  that 
Communist  China  without  Red  Russia's 
backing  Is  militarily  weak,  but  we  would  run 
an  unjustifiable  risk  If  we  proceeded  on  the 
assumption  that  Red  China  would  not  pour 
millions  of  her  people  Into  a  land  war  against 
us  in  Asia.  Bombing  all  of  her  cities  and 
killing  millions  of  her  people  would  not  give 
us  assurance  of  conquering  China.  It  would 
only  give  us  assurance  of  military  victories. 
We  should  not  forget  that  it  was  not  long  ago 
that  the  Conmiunlst  dictator  of  China,  Mao 
Tse-tting,  made  the  horrible  statement  that 
China  with  a  population  of  more  than  700 
million  people  could  sacrifice  400  million  of 
them  in  a  war  against  alleged  Western  Im- 
perlallBili  and  come  out  of  it  a  stronger 
nation.  There  is  another  ugly  aspect  to  this 
Bituation  which  we  should  not  overlook,  and 
that  is  once  we  start  dropping  nuclear  bombs 
over  Asia,  millions  of  people  In  other  parts 
of  the  world  will  hate  us  for  decades. 

We  have  already  spent  $5V^  bUllon  for  aid 
to    South   Vietnam,   Including   $1%    billion 


which  we  gave  to  Prance  to  help  her  In  the 
Indochina  war  prior  to  her  withdrawing  In 
1954.  We  should  not  forget  that  France 
pulled  out  of  the  Indochina  war  after  losing 
many  thousands  of  her  best  soldiers  and 
after  the  French  people  repudiated  a  French 
Government  because  of  its  conducting  a 
costly  and  losing  French  war  in  Indochina. 

It  is  my  hope  that  our  Government  will  at 
least  try  to  obtain  a  settlement  of  the  crisis 
in  southeast  Asia  by  asking  SEATO  nations 
and  the  United  Nations  to  take  Jurisdiction 
over  the  dispute. 

.  I  am  not  proposing  that  we  get  out  of 
South  Vietnam  overnight,  but  rather  that 
we  change  oiu:  policy  from  one  of  making 
war  to  one  of  keeping  peace  by  offering  to 
Join  with  the  United  Nations  In  helping  to 
maintain  a  United  Nations  peacekeeping 
force  of  whatever  number  of  men  are  needed 
until  the  threat  to  the  peace  can  be  settled 
by  the  application  of  procedures  of  interna- 
tional law  under  the  jxirisdlctlon  of  the 
United  Nations. 

Por  a  long  time,  some  of  us  have  advocated 
the  setting  up  of  a  United  Nations  trustee- 
ship for  10  or  15  years  In  South  Vietnam 
until  the  people  of  that  military  dictatorship 
can  be  prepared  for  a  system  of  government 
based  upon  economic  and  political  freedom. 

The  United  Nations  has  been  maintaining, 
with  the  full  support  of  the  United  States,  a 
peacekeeping  force  for  years  in  the  Middle 
East  and  also  more  recently,  in  the  Congo, 
and  even  more  recently,  in  Cyprus.  No 
one  will  doubt  that  if  the  United  Nations  had 
not  exercised  that  jurisdiction,  a  full-scale 
war  would  have  broken  out  In  the  Middle 
East  between  the  Arab  countries  and 
Israel — also  In  the  Congo  and  also  In  Cyprus. 

Let  us  hope  that  when  this  board  of  tr\ist- 
ees  meets  next  year,  the  danger  of  a  full- 
scale  war  in  Asia  will  have  disappeared,  and 
the  rules  of  international  law  for  the  settle- 
ment of  Issues  threatening  the  peace,  not 
only  in  Asia  but  elsewhere  in  the  world,  will 
have  been  applied  successfully. 

Report  on  the  IBEW  Pension  Benetft  Trust 
Fund  by  the  Board  of  Trustees 
Once  again,  this  year  on  May  19,  1964,  the 
trustees  of  the  pension  benefit  trust  fund 
"make  a  full  and  complete  report  to  the  na- 
tional board."  This  is  in  accord  with  arti- 
cle III-A,  section  3,  paragraph  (g)  of  the 
employees'  beneflt  agreement,  by  which  the 
trust  fund  was  created  and  by  which  It  is 
regulated. 

The  mimeographed  sheets  containing  sa- 
lient figures  and  their  explanation,  which 
comprised  the  annual  report  of  the  first  few 
years  of  the  fund's  existence,  have  long  since 
given  way  to  a  printed  edition  which  re- 
ceives wide  distribution.  Last  year  the  Na- 
tional Electrical  Contractors  Association  and 
the  International  Brotherhood  of  Electrical 
Workers  distributed  approximately  850,000 
copies  of  the  report.  Our  respected  public 
member  of  the  national  board,  Senator 
Wayne  Morse,  of  Oregon,  then  saw  fit  to 
have  our  report  published  in  toto  in  the  Con- 
gressional Record. 

We  of  NECA  and  the  IBEW  are  proud  of 
the  good  relationship  which  exists  between 
us.  We  have  taken  advantage,  therefore,  of 
the  wide  distribution  our  trustees'  report  has 
attained,  to  go  beyond  the  confines  of  a 
formal  report  on  our  pension  fund,  to  talk 
about  areas  of  cooperation,  which  have 
brought  to  our  industry  a  labor-management 
relationship  which  cannot  be  surpassed  by 
any  emplover-employ^  group  anywhere  In 
the  country.  We  are  proud  of  oiu-  experience 
and  we  hope  that  by  making  It  known  to 
the  employers,  union  members.  Government 
personnel,  teachers,  students,  librarians,  edi- 
tors of  dally  and  labor  newspapers,  and  oth- 
ers Interested  in  labor-management  relations 
who  receive  our  report,  that  our  experience 
may  be  emulated  and  enjoyed  by  others. 
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Th«  kind  of  cooperation  which  exlsu  be- 
tween IIBCA  and  tha  IBEW  la  not  new.  It 
haa  been  eazrtad  on  for  more  than  40  years 
Today  w«  hear  much  comment  concemlnt^ 
the  new  Kaiser  plan  In  California,  entered 
Into  with  the  Steelworkers  of  America,  and 
the  ▼artoua  recent  agreement*  that  have  been 
reached  by  the  United  Automobile  Workers 
and  their  management  and  others  These 
^ plana  embrace  what  may  be  called  "contln- 
uoiia  bargaining"  on  a  regular  basis,  taking 
up  matters  of  conflict  as  they  arise  analyz- 
ing, eliminating  irritants  dealing  with  prob- 
lems ahead  of  time.  Instead  of  all  at  unce 
In  tha  heat  of  contract  negotiations 

VTATCMKNT  IN  CONCKE3SIONAL  RECORD 

Senator  Mo&sx.  In  his  address  to  the  Sen- 
ate, explaining  his  reasons  for  Inserting  our 
report  in  the  Co.vorbssion.\l  Reorb.  spoke 
of  such  plans  and  added ; 

"The  electrical  Industry  has  been  years 
and  years  ahead  of  other  Industries  In  the 
plana  to  which  I  have  Just  referred  Here, 
in  my  Judgment,  there  is  no  denying  the  fart 
that  it  la  a  bellwether  Industry  and  great 
credit  la  due  to  its  leadership  " 

We  print  the  Senator's  words  here,  not  to 
give  pralae  to  our  organizations  alone  but 
to  glTe  "expert  testimony"  so  to  speak,  to 
back  up  our  claims  that  our  system  of  coop- 
eration haa  worked 

Now  what  are  our  areas  of  cooperation'' 
Surely  the  pension  field,  and  we  shall  get 
to  that  In  a  moment  for  that  Is  the  main 
purpoae  of  this  report,  but  there  are  also 
other  algniflcant  areas. 

OOITlfCII,    ON    IMDCSTHWL    REI-ATIONS 

First  we  speak  of  our  44-year-old  organ  for 
settling  disputes  In  the  electrical  construc- 
tion industry,  our  Council  on  Industrial  Re- 
latione, often  referred  to  as  the  "supreme 
cotirt  of  the  electrical  Industry  " 

Aa  thla  report  was  being  sent  to  the  print- 
er, the  CIR  was  holding  Its  quarterly  meet- 
ing in  Washington,  DC  and  42  cases  were 
scheduled  for  review 

For  the  benefit  of  those  who  mav  he  rend- 
ing a  report  on  NECA  and  the  IBEW  for  the 
first  time,  the  council  Is  made  up  of  12 
memljers.  6  from  the  contractors  and  fi 
from  the  union  The  council  handles  those 
cases  in  which  the  normal  collective  bargain- 
ing processes  between  local  contractor  and 
local  union  have  bogged  down  and  become 
deadlocked.  This  is  the  electrical  Industry's 
answer  to  strikes  and  lockouts  The  council 
decisions  must  be  unanimous  Only  or.re 
In  its  44-year  history  has  it  ever  had  a  deri- 
sion violated  That  one  time  occurred  In 
the  celebrated  case  of  local  union  28.  Balti- 
more. Md.  That  local  union  had  a  co'incll  on 
induatrlal  relations  clau.se  in  Its  agreement 
It  violated  the  decision  'f  the  council  and 
went  on  strike  agaln.«t  the  Baltimore  con- 
tractors and  continued  to  strike  even  when 
ordered  back  to  work  by  the  International 
union.  After  public  hearings  ;»nd  repealed 
warnings  to  members  of  local  union  28. 
IBEW  President  Oordon  M  Freeman  revoked 
the  charter  of  local  union  28  and  set  up  a  new 
local  to  service  the  public  of  the  city  of  Balti- 
more. 

Thla  waa  drastic  action  but  it  had  to  be 
taken  to  preserve  the  Integrity  of  the  In- 
ternational union,  and  to  Insure  to  employers 
and  public  alike  that  commitment  entered 
Into  in  good  faith  would  be  lived  up  to 
Court  action  ensued  which  finally  brought 
the  case  to  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States,  where  the  action  of  President  Freeman 
and  the  IBEW  was  upheld 

One  of  the  learned  Judges  of  the  court  of 
appeals  In  rendering  his  opinion  had  'his  to 
say  in  reference  to  the  council:  "It  has  aided 
In  creating  a  relatively  strlkeless  climate 
within  the  electrical  construction  Industry, 
and  it  la  undisputed  that  by  and  large  It  has 
served  the  parties  well  over  the  years." 


l.OOOTHCAaS 

In  connection  with  the  council  on  indus- 
trial relations  your  trustees  would  like  tt> 
make  mention  of  a  milestone  and  a  passing 
which  t<x)k  place  since  mir  laist  report  was 
written  On  November  22.  1963.  the  c<iuncU 
heard  and  decided  the  l.OOOth  local  dispute 
case  submitted  to  it  since  Its  Inception  At 
that  time  the  count'U  c«x-hairmen  wrote  a 
letter  to  Mr  L  K  Comst.xrk  of  NECA.  who 
t^jgether  with  Charles  F.ird  of  the  IBEW. 
founded  the  CIR  back  In  1920.  ;>nil.slng  hl.s 
f(vresight  and  Judgment  In  working  to  bring 
the  council   into  being  44  years  agn 

On    January    1,    1964,    Mr     Comat<>:k    died 
He  was  99  \ears  old 

As  we  noted  with  satl.sfactlon  and  en- 
couragement at  the  beginning  of  this  section 
on  the  CIR.  the  type  of  labor-management 
relations  embodied  In  our  council  Is  begin- 
ning to  spread  to  other  Industries  and  In 
recent  m.mths  we  have  received  some  In- 
teresting publicity  on  our  etTortJ*  For  ex- 
ample, the  Minneapolis  Sunday  Tribune 
made  this  comment  about  our  spring  1963. 
meeting 

"On  April  30  a  deternilnetl  group  of  man- 
agement and  labor  negotiators  in  the  Min- 
neapolis electrical  contracting  Indu.stry 
found  themselves  at  a  stiilemate  .After  11 
meetings  they  were  unable  to  agree  on  terms 
of  a  new  labor  contract 

"In  many  Industries,  the  Impas.se  would 
h.ive  ended  In  a  strike  but  in  ele<-trlcal  ron- 
trai^tlng.   the   negor '.itors   ti>ok   another   road 

"They  referred  the  disputed  problems  to 
the  cmmcU  on  Industrial  relations  a  na- 
tional group  establl.shed  by  the  National 
Electrical  Contractors  .As.si^latlon  iNECA) 
and  the  International  Brotherhood  of  Elec- 
trical Workers   iIBEWi    •    •    • 

"The  12-man  rouncll  6  sitting  as  em- 
plover  representatives  and  6  for  the  union 
listened  carefully  then  retired  to  consider 
the  raj;e  •  •  •  They  th*-:;  handt-d  down  a 
unanimous  decision 

"The  details  of  the  decl.sl<'>n  are  less  Im- 
portant than  the  fact  that  it  was  made 
It  gave  neither  side  all  that  It  a.sked  but 
both  the  contractors  and  tmlon  accepted 
It  without  argument  as  a  binding  docTiment 

"The  Mlnneajxills  case  1  of  52  which 
the  coimcU  considered  at  Its  la.st  qxiarterly 
meeting— highlights  a  traditional.  If  little- 
known  peacekeeping  mechanism  In  the  con- 
struction Industry 

"With  public  Interest  now  concerned  with 
alternatives  to  strikes  ivs  a  means  of  settling 
labor  disputes,  the  construction  councils  have 
fivused  attention  on  one  w.iv  to  avoid  the 
prospects  of  serious  strikes  or  legalized  com- 
pulsory arbitration 

"The  electrical  contracting  industry, 
which  has  had  such  a  plan  in  op>eratton 
since  1920  ha,s  developed  a  far-rearhlng  pro- 
gram which  now  covers  some  95  percent  of 
the  Industry  " 

Joint    training    proorams 

Another  area  of  co<')peratlon  In  which  both 
NEC.A  and  the  IBEW  take  pride  Is  the  field  of 
apprenticeship  and  Journeyman  training 
.Again,  for  the  benefit  of  thoee  who  may  be 
reading  about  the  contractors  and  the 
brotherhood  for  the  first  time  may  we  give 
vou  a  few  s.illent  p<iln's  on  this  Joint  enter- 
prise 

In  1941.  NECA  and  the  IBEW  set  up  a 
Joint  apprenticeship  r.immlttee  at  the  na- 
tional level,  and  In  that  year  also,  a  set  of 
national  standards  w  is  developed  The  elec- 
trical Industry  has  become  well  known  as  the 
f.istest  growing  as  well  as  the  orie  most  sub- 
ject to  rapid  change,  of  all  In  the  construc- 
tion field  Therefore  the  st.indards  were  re- 
vised under  the  direction  of  NECA  and 
IBEW's  Joint  committee  In  1945.  In  1953. 
1957  and  19*^2  Also  In  1945.  the  Joint  com- 
mittee a.savmied  the  name  which  it  bears 
today — the  National  Joint  Apprenticeship 
and   Training    Committee    f'>r   the   Electrical 


Industry  In  1952.  the  commlttes  nt  n 
national  office  with  a  full-time  ^m^ 
Today  Director  L  B  Baker  and  hU  u^bu^ 
R  L  McInt>Te  and  A  J  Phillip.,  drroUtS 
entire  time  to  the  apprentice  tralnina  Sf 
striving  to  Improve  and  expand  the  »*« 
of  the  national  committee  '*■■' 

Every  vear  the  number  of  locsi  Joint  u>. 
prenttce.shlp  committees  Is  Increasln*  i£ 
encouraging  too.  has  been  the  growth  of  ne^ 
visions  for  adequate  financing  of  appreaSZ 
ship  programs  through  proper  clauaet  la^ 
labor  agreements  ^ 

In  recent  years  the  need  for  8tan<Urti« 
tlon  of  training  programs  waa  keenly  felt  uJ 
as  a  result  a  national  electrical  courae  fa 
apprentice  Inside  wlren.en  was  developed  and 
the  first  year  w.is  put  Into  use  In  Septeaite 
1961  Subsequent  years  have  been  releaaad 
on  schedule  with  the  fourth  and  ftnal  Mr 
completed  In  June  1964.  A  continual  pro. 
gr.im  of  upgrading  the  course  and  addtei 
visu.il  aids  Is  being  carried  on  —«««» 

The  employers  and  the  union  In  the  else- 
trlcal  construction  field  have  alwayi  UitH 
on  two  p<ilnt»-  -one  that  an  adequate  forw 
of  apprentices  .should  consUintly  be  added  to 
employment  rolls  In  order  to  Insure  a  ooo- 
stant  supply  of  trained  workmen  to  meet  tin 
needs  of  a  growing  indu.stry  And  teo- 
that  training  of  apprentices  be  thorough  and 
kept  up  to  date. 

APPRrNTICESHIP    RECOaO 

The  Bureau  of  Ijibor  S'^uistlcs  publlahed 
an  article  In  the  .April  1964  Monthly  Labor 
Review  which  should  prove  Interestlnc  to 
anyone  concerned  with  this  report.  It 
stated  the  somewhat  depressing  fact  that  be- 
tween 19.50  and  1960  apprenticeship  prorldid 
a  decreasing  proportion  of  the  young  workci 
entering  skilled  trades,  with  the  number  of 
apprentices  dr')pplng  27  1  percent 

I'he  article  cites  Censu.s  Bureau  flfm 
showing  that  wlnle  total  emplojraient  In  thi 
buUdlnc  trades  expanded  during  the  l&M^ 
the  number  of  apprentices  fell  sharply,  o- 
cept  In  the  electrician  category  where  thert 
w  us  a  rise  of  3  1  percent 

So  that  we  mav  know  where  we  stand  at 
apprenticeship  In  relation  to  other  Induitrlei 
In  the  construction  field,  note  these  cenra 
figures  Between  1950  and  1960.  the  numbe 
of  apprentice  carpenters  declined  44  percent 
In  the  face  of  only  a  7-percent  drop  In  tti* 
tijtal  number  of  Journeymen  In  the  tndi 
In  that  same  decade,  the  total  of  apprenttet 
bricklayers  dropped  61  percent  and  that  Icr 
plumbers  and  pipefitters  by  one-third. 

In  noting  that  the  electricians  were  the 
only  craft  that  did  not  sustain  a  drop  in 
apprentices  In  the  period  19.50-1980.  It  polBH 
out  that  at  least  some  agreements  between 
IBEW  and  contractors  prohibit  the  hiring  of 
additional  Journeymen  until  the  requWd 
ratio  of  apprentices  Is  hired.  The  artkle 
then  states  "This  leads  to  speculation  ttiat 
the  Internatlon.il  Brotherhood  of  Electrical 
Workers  may  be  more  aggressive  than  aome 
unions  In  maintaining  an  adequate  quota  o< 
apprentices" 

Your  trustees  believe  this  to  be  true  bat 
feel  that  another  sentence  should  be  added 
Employers  In  the  electrical  construction  In- 
dustry repre.sented  by  NECA.  are  llkewte 
agresslve  where  an  adequate  trained  wurt 
force  Is  concerned  If  otir  record  Is  a  good 
one.  as  the  Bureau  of  Labor  SUtlatlca  bat 
choeen  to  point  out.  It  Is  because  both  em- 
ployers and  union  have  worked  on  It  througb 
Joint  apprenticeship  committees. 

JOtTRNEYMAN    TRAINING 

Now  a  word  on  the  other  side  of  our  train- 
ing picture  skin  Improvement  In  the  K"' 
neyman  field  Laboring  as  our  workers  * 
In  the  ever-growing  ever-changing  era  ■ 
electronics,  the  need  for  training,  ^°''™**J'°J 
the  challenge  of  new  and  different  ^TP*  * 
ln.st;illatlon.  Is  Increasing  dally.  ^^^*V* 
IBEW  have  met  this  challenge  by  develflpBI 
skin    Improvement    training   classes  to  CB»« 


.  .h.  rapid  advances  being  made  in  the 
•^  of  ^ectronlcs.  nuclear  energy,  auto- 
•iSLf  a^d  the  space  age.  It  Is  difficult  to 
••***:.k  of  exactly  how  many  workers  have 
•^^vanuge  of  the  courses  of  advanced 
"^„f  offered  to  them.  We  know  that 
■"^han  50  000  IBEW  members  have  com- 
^^ome  pbase  of  Journeyman  skill  Im- 
'^mST  training  and  new  certlflcatea  of 
JJJSuon  by  the  thousands  are  being  Issued 

'^i'Tontractors    and    union    have    been 

«fl«l  that  the   trouble   and   expense   in- 

Cw^  m  developing  and  promoting  Journey- 

•^rtrSnlL  pro^:rams  have  paid  off  in  en- 

^of  wiring  Jobs.  One  such  Job  waa  de- 
^h«i  recently  In  a  wrlteup  In  a  magazine. 
•^nanled  bv  this  comment  by  the  busi- 
•^^fSnager  of  the  local  which  handled  the 
!3r  He  said  There  were  many  'firsts'  In 
Stenals  and  schematics  which  required 
^ikl  skill  on  the  part  of  the  men  working 
rihlB  tob  I  don't  think  we  could  have 
^dled  everything  required  had  It  not  been 
f»  the  industrial  electronic*  and  skill  im- 
iovement  training  classes  of  which  so  many 
Tour  members  have  taken  advantage." 

In  May  1!'64.  the  IBEW  graduated  Its  sixth 
ciut  of  m.-^tructors  for  the  course  In  "In- 
^u\A]  Atomic  Energy  Usee.  Hazards  and 
c/mtrols"  There  are  now  102  trained  in- 
^ctors  available  to  teach  their  fellow 
union  members  how  to  handle  nuclear  energy 
with  safetv  to  themselves  and  the  public 
th«  sery-e  '  We  mention  this  here  In  the  sec- 
tion on  training,  for  while  this  type  of  educa- 
Oon  18  thought  to  belong  to  the  utility  field. 
md  of  course  It  does.  It  is  by  no  means  con- 
lEfd  to  ;t  It  Is  needed  by  construction 
wtremen  al.so  and  quite  a  number  of  them 
have  been  trained  as  teachers  and  are  now 
conducting  courses  for  their  fellow  Journey- 
man wlremen. 

AB<'tTT    Ain-OMATION 

M»y  we  say  a  word  or  two  on  that  most 
conuoverslaf  subject  and  one  that  haa 
brought  much  concern  to  the  labor  move- 
ment, automation  As  we  stated  In  our  re- 
port of  last  vear,  this  phenomenon  which  In- 
tolTes  technological  change,  has  brought 
much  concern  to  one  of  the  partners  on 
whose  behalf  this  report  Is  presented,  the 
IBEW.  Beca\Lse  the  IBEW  has  members  In 
other  fields  other  than  construction.  Its  of- 
ftcers  have  been  deeply  troubled  by  the  In- 
roads made  by  automation  on  the  jobs  of 
EBEW  members  employed  In  manufacturing, 
utility,  communications,  and  railroad  work. 
The  brotherho<-)d  Is,  of  course,  taking  steps 
to  protect  th.e.se  members  In  danger  of  losing 
their  Jobs  or  being  displaced,  by  means  of 
the  collective  bargaining  process — through 
lecurlty  and  retraining  clauses.  However. 
that  old  saying.  "It's  an  111  wind  that  blowa 
nobody  some  good."  must  apply  to  the  elec- 
trtcal  construction  Industry.  Automation  la 
bound  Inseparably  to  electricity  and  so  aa 
automated  processes  are  developed,  skilled 
wlremen  must  Install  and  maintain  them 
and  thus  a  work  opportunity  of  considerable 
proportion  exists  for  now  and  In  the  future. 

The  field  of  safetv  Is  another  area  of  coop- 
enuon  for  NECA  and  the  IBEW,  and  we 
might  mention  that  last  year  we  hit  a  new 
low  In  on-the-job  fatalities  and  disabling 
accidents. 

GOOD  OF  THE   INDUSTKT 

This  next  brief  section,  we  think  might 
be  called  'good  of  the  Industry."  For  many 
years  the  National  Electrical  Contractora 
Aawclatlon  has  been  most  active  in  creating 
Mid  promoting  work  opportunltlea.  In 
r»cent  years  the  fields  of  electric  heating, 
xlequate  home  wiring  and  complete  "elec- 
trtcal  living"  have  come  In  for  special  em- 
I*«aU  and  publicity  campaigns.  Tour 
<niit«e8  are  happy  to  report  that  through 
the  efforts  of  the  officers  of  the  IBKW, 
IBEW  locals  m  many  parts  of  the  country 


are  aiding  in  these  campaigns.  We  can  re- 
port aome  progress  with  regard  to  residential 
wiring  and  we  believe  we  can  say  with  truth 
that  last  year  NECA  and  IBEW  reached  a 
higher  percentage  of  control  of  this  work 
than  they  have  attained  In  many  years. 
However,  to  the  best  of  our  knowledge  ap- 
proximately 50  percent  of  this  work  Is  still 
being  performed  by  those  outside  the  NECA- 
IBEW  group  so  we  must  continue  to  Increase 
our  efforts. 

The  organizing  drives  now  currently  be- 
ing conducted  by  IBEW  construction  locals 
in  various  areas  throughout  the  country 
should  have  a  word  of  comment.  Through 
organization  of  nonunion  contractors  unfair 
competition  for  NECA  contractors  is  eased, 
since  the  newly  organized  contractors  must 
pay  the  prevailing  wage  rate.  With  regard 
to  these  organizing  activities,  there  are  some 
practical  problems  Involved.  Therefore  the 
subject  of  promulgation  of  seniority  clauses 
in  construction  agreements  is  under  discus- 
sion at  the  time  of  this  writing.  Many  local 
unions  desire  to  carry  out  one  of  the  objects 
of  the  IBEW  constitution— to  organize  all 
electrical  workers— but  are  hampered  by  a 
natural  hiunan  reluctance  on  the  part  of 
present  members  to  admit  additional  wire- 
men  who  might  then  be  In  competition  for 
available  work  opportunities. 

Here  again  NECA  and  IBEW  have  joined 
forces  to  work  out  a  solution  and  a  national 
Joint  conmiittee  has  been  appointed  which 
has  already  had  one  meeting. 

This  seems  a  good  place  to  Inject  an  ob- 
servation which  is  encouraging  to  both  our 
organizations.  Readers  of  this  report  might 
well  ask,  "Has  all  this  labor-management  co- 
operation paid  off?"  We  think  It  has  been 
made  clear  that  NECA  and  IBEW's  willing- 
ness to  work  together  has  paid  off  In  labor 
peace,  until  our  Industry  Is  often  called  "a 
strlkeless  industry."  It  has  paid  off  In  ad- 
equate numbers  of  skilled  workmen,  but  it 
has  also  paid  off  In  dollars  and  cents. 

Profits  for  the  contractors  have  been  high 
and  Insofar  as  the  electrician  Is  concerned, 
the  current  average  wage  rate  last  month 
went  to  M.61.  And  may  we  say  here  that 
the  electrical  worker  has  now  caught  up  to 
the  bricklayer  who  for  many  years  was  point- 
ed out  as  the  highest  paid  worker  In  the  con- 
struction field. 


PENSION     BENEFTT    TRUST    FUND 

Now  to  move  on  to  the  title  material  of 
this  report,  and  certainly  one  of  NECA  and 
IBEW's  finest  areas  of  cooperation— the  pen- 
sion benefit  trust  fund. 

Again  for  the  benefit  of  new  readers  and  as 
a  review  for  the  old,  we  bring  you  a  brief 
history  of  the  fund. 

The  IBEW  began  providing  a  pension  for 
ita  beneficial  members  In  1928  by  action  of 
its  1937  convention.  Initially  the  pension 
paid  was  $40  per  month,  and  was  payable  to 
a  retired  beneficial  member  who  had  attained 
age  65  and  completed  20  years  or  more  of 
continuous  IBEW  membership.  As  the  years 
went  by  it  became  increasingly  evident  that 
the  union's  fund  for  this  purpose,  supported 
by  a  very  modest  monthly  assessment  per 
beneficial  member,  was  far  from  being  actu- 
arlly  sound  and  could  not  be  continued  If 
ita  aole  support  had  to  come  from  that  or 
any  reaaonable  assessment  that  could  be 
levied  against  the  beneficial  members  of  the 

In  order  to  augment  the  IBEW's  pension 
benefit  fund,  NECA  and  the  IBEW,  in  1946. 
agreed  to  establish  a  jointly  conducted  plan 
under  which  a  national  employees  benefit 
board  would  collect  weekly  from  each  em- 
ployer, pursuant  to  a  provision  In  local  labor 
agreements,  an  assessment  In  amount  equal 
to  1  percent  of  his  gross  labor  payroU  to  em- 
ployeea  working  under  the  agreement.  The 
national  employees  benefit  board  was  to  pay 
over  quarterly  to  the  IBEW's  pension  benefit 
fund  the  amounts  so  collected  less  the  cost 


of  collection  and  handling.  This  waa  a  very 
simple  plan  under  which  neither  NECA  nor 
the  national  employees  benefit  board  as- 
sumed any  responsibility  for  the  payment  of 
pensions  and.  accordingly,  did  not  need  to 
keep  any  record  of  the  Individual  employees 
upon  whose  wages  the  assessments  were  paid. 
because  under  the  terms  of  the  IBEW's  con- 
stitution and  this  national  agreement,  pen- 
sion benefits  were  available  only  to  retirees 
age  65  with  20  years'  membership  In  the 
IBEW.  About  this  time  the  IBEW  amended 
Its  constitution  increasing  Its  pension  bene- 
fit to  $50  per  month.  t 

However,  In  1947.  Congress  enacted  the 
Taft-Hartley  Act,  one  provision  of  which 
makes  It  Illegal  for  an  employer  or  an  asso- 
ciation of  employers  to  contribute  any 
money  directly  to  any  imlon  fund,  regardless 
of  the  purpose  for  which  it  Is  to  be  tised. 
Accordingly,  in  November  1947.  the  national 
employees  benefit  agreement  was  amended 
so  as  to  create  In  the  hands  of  the  national 
employees  benefit  board  a  trust  fund  from 
which  the  monthly  pension  benefit  of  $50 
could  be  paid  to  the  IBEW's  retirees.  This 
was  done  for  the  next  10  years  (1948  through 
1957 ) .  Thus,  since  November  1947,  the  In- 
dustry has  had  two  pension  benefit  funds: 

1.  The  IBEW  pension  benefit  fund  (estab- 
lished by  the  IBEW  constitution  and  sup- 
ported entirely  by  Its  members.  Its  admin- 
istration Is  the  unilateral  responsibility  of 
that  organization.  Its  maximum  pension 
benefit  to  IBEW  retirees  Is  $50  a  month  less 
such  amount  as  may  be  paid  to  any  such 
retiree   by   the   IBEW  pension   benefit  trust 

fund). 

2.  The  IBEW  pension  trtist  fund  (estab- 
lished by  the  national  employees  benefit 
agreement  and  supported  by  the  1-percent  as- 
sessment on  gross  payroll  paid  by  covered 
employers  to  workmen  employed  under  the 
terms  of  the  applicable  local  labor  agree- 
ment. Superintendents  and  others  not  work- 
ing under  such  agreements  cannot  be  In- 
cluded. Responsibility  for  joint  administra- 
tion of  this  fund  rests  with  the  national 
agreement.  The  maxlmtmi  pension  benefit 
to  be  paid  by  this  fund  Is  $25  per  month  to 
retirees  who  qualify  under  the  criteria  estab- 
lished by  the  trustees,  pursuant  to  the  na- 
tional agreement  and  appended  thereto). 

REPORTS  AND  RECORDS  FOR  PTJRPOSE8  OF  PENSION 
EUGIBIUTT  * 

Prior  to  1957,  pension  eligibility  for  re- 
tirees under  the  terms  of  the  national  em- 
ployees benefit  agreement  was  age  65,  with 
20  years  or  more  service  in  the  industry. 
This  coincided  with  the  pension  eliglbUity 
requirements  of  the  IBEW  constitution  and 
since  there  were  no  applications  (and  there 
was  not  Ukelv  to  be  any)  for  pensions  from 
other  than  IBEW  members,  the  IBEW's  mem- 
bership  record  was  deemed  to  be  sufficient 
and  It  would  be  unnecessary  for  the  national 
employees  benefit  board  to  keep  separate 
records  showing  the  individual  employees 
upon  whose  wages  the  assessments  were  paid. 

However,  during  1957,  a  case  before  the  Na- 
tional Labor  Relations  Board  caused  that 
Board  to  make  an  Investigation  which  re- 
sulted in  It  requiring  a  settlement  agreement 
under  which  no  new  pensioners  would  be 
added  to  those  then  receiving  pensions  from 
the  IBEW  pension  benefit  trust  fund  until 
May  5,  1967,  after  which  date  pension  eligi- 
bility would  be  determined  from  the  trust 
fund's  own  records  and  criteria  without  re- 
gard to  membership  or  nonmembershlp  to 

the  IBEW. 

Accordingly,  the  national  employee  bene- 
fit agreement  was  amended  November  12, 
1957.  to  comply  with  the  terms  of  the  NLRB 
settlement  agreement  and  no  additional  pen- 
sioners have  been  placed  on  the  joint  trust 
fund  since  that  date.  All  additional  appli- 
cants have,  of  course,  been  members  of  the 
IBEW  and  have  been  placed  on  ita  own  fund. 

The  weekly  reporting  form  which  b"J»^ 
used  by  the  national  employees  benefit  boara 
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Binca  1M7,  to  collect  the  1  percent  groaa  pay- 
roll aaMinnent  does  not  supply  the  Informa- 
tion needed  to  comply  with  the  ruling  of 
the  National  Labor  Relations  Board  Not 
wishing  to  burden  the  employers  of  our  In- 
dustry with  additional  paperwork,  the  na- 
tional employees  benefit  board  postponed 
until  January  1  of  this  year  the  establish- 
ment of  a  reporting  system  and  form  that 
will  supply  the  required  Information,  mean- 
while, searching  for  the  most  convenient 
method.  The  necessary  ^imendmenta  to  the 
national  agreement  were  approved  last  Octo- 
ber. Our  studies  to  find  the  most  conven- 
ient syeteni  possible  are  being  continued,  and 
on  the  basis  of  experience  every  effort  toward 
slmpliflcatlon  will  be  made 

V.\LUABLK      INrt)RMAnON      PROVIDED 

Before  ending  this  section  of  your  trustees 
report  and  bringing  you  the  financial  pic- 
ture on  our  fund,  there  remains  rme  more 
significant  comment  to  be  made  We  want 
to  Btreas  the  fact  that  while  the  national 
benefit  fund  has  for  I'a  main  purpose  the 
collecting  of  funds,  it  brlrigs  other  valuable 
servlcee  to  the  industry  It  provides  reliable 
Btatiatics    on    employment    and    volume    of 


business  In  the  electrical  Industry  Meet- 
ings of  the  board  constitute  an  excellent 
means  for  the  exchange  of  information,  the 
discussion  of  common  problems  and  long- 
range  planning  for  the  future  of  the  Indus- 
try and    the  employers   and   employees   in    It 

The  meetings  of  the  Ux-al  benefit  Ixjards 
are  even  more  constructive,  and  we  wish  to 
.stress  their  Importance  here  These  sessions 
required  for  each  quarter  offer  an  excellent 
opportunl'v  for  labor  and  nianagenient  rep- 
resentatives to  come  to  know  each  other  and 
to  W(jrlc  effectively  with  each  other  on  solv- 
ing problem.s  which  affect  the  Industry  on 
the  local  le\el  These  meetings  ernbodv  all 
the  gootl  labor-management  relations  pi^ten- 
*lal  stressed  In  the  beginning  of  this  report. 
.13  the  new  l...ok"  the  '  continuou.s  h.irgaln- 
Ing"   t>pe  of  uperutlon.  on   a  regular  basis 

And  nr)w  on  the  next  few  pages  are  the 
figures  and  clLL'ts  which  will  bring  you  up  to 
date  on  the  financial  status  (jf  the  pensltjn 
benefit  trust  fund 

Your  trustees  met  monthly  In  conformity 
with  article  III-B  of  the  employees  benefit 
agreement  to  approve  applications  t^r  pen- 
sion and  review  the  pension  situation  as  re- 
flected In  the  following  table: 


Stntrm,  rit  'r  nimbtr  of  members  on  pension,  t.'f6.i 


Date 

Admitterl 

Returned 
to  irwle 

Dmths 

RffCVlTVd 

pension 

Nrt 
itiH-ri'tiw  ' 
In  number 

Aflmlttod 

to  I M  K  W 

penstoo 

Dec.  31.  1«J 

9^418 

8w» 

S.t«8 

s.iao 

S.1U 
5,0M2 
S.043 
4.W1 
4.900 
4.04 

1963 
Jfunuary         ..... . . . 

1 
1 

43 

49 
40 
85 

40 
48 

M 

n 

41 

u 

» 
m 

43 

48 
48 
» 

43 

88 
» 
40 
51 
31 

334 

February       . . 

3lM 

March 

»a 

.\pril   . . . 

1 

V<3 

M  ay    

1 

1L» 

pine 

1 

arj 

July 

370 

Aufcust    .       .. .......... 

----        ...... 

1 

317 

September . ,. 

1 

343 

October           . 

I::::::::::: 

;««) 

N'overitl>er     

a 

310 

December    ........... ...... 

274 

>  Readers  will  note  the  net  decrease  In  pi^pslons  beinK  paid  from  ttaepiataB  tMOaAttaDd.    Thla  Is  due  to  XLRR 

nillnu  a.s  explalneil  in  the  text 

However,  the  ai-tii.il  tuir->>«>r  of  IKK  W  member*  admitted  to  pension  increaseil,  but  their  iien^tons  are  now  betof 
paid  from  the  IliK  VV  i^ieii^iun  fund.  So  all  may  know  the  trend,  the  number  of  membrn  admutcd  to  pension  In 
l%2  is  prlnt«-«l  in  the  last  column. 


1861 

Total  admitted 6 

Returned  to>^trade 3 

DeathB J 497 

Net    decrease 494 

Comparative  analysis— Members  going  on 
pension 

Total  admitted-      10 

Returned  to  trade 7 

E>eathB 521 

Net  decrease 518 


Total  admitted  j  . . 
Returned  to  trade. 

Deaths . 

Net   deoreaae 


6 

_ _.        3 

- 497 

494 

The  following  table  Illustrates  the  nimaber 
of  members  who  were  drawing  pensions  from 
the  pension  benefit  trust  fund  each  qvrir- 
ter: 

Members  on  pension 

October  1M8-- j  C).t2 

December  1948 2.3ft4 

March    1949 3  034 

June  1949 3,122 

September   1949   z 3.224 

December  1949... ...* 3  346 

March    1950 3  4T4 

June  1960 3.775 

September   1950 3  888 

'In  June  1950.  payment  of  Canadian  pen- 
slonB  out  of  the  [jenslon  benefit  trust  fund 
waa  begun. 


.Vf<'rnb."«  on  pension — Continued 

I><ember    1960 . 

March    1951 — .^— .mill 

June   1951 

.September    1951 

December    1951 

March     1952_ IIHI. 

June   1952 -IZ—II 

.September    1952 ..«._. ... 

December    1962 r^».-. 

March    1953 [[ 

June   195J .. 

.September    1953--_... 

December    1953 . 

.March    1954 "',[ 

June   1954.. 

.Septem.ber     1154        

December    1954 

M.ir'-h    105  5...  «...,.. l_" 

June   1955 I 

.September    1955 . . .. 

December    1955 . ... ._ 

March    1958 .. 

J'ine  195fi      

.September    1956 -..___ 

December    1956 

March    1957      ._.. 

June  1957 -.—.«,» 

September    1957 . 

rV'cember    1957 . 

March    1958 

June     1958 

September    1958 

December    1958 

March    1959 

June    1959 


4  024 
4  1 00 
4  ]»9 
4  2H< 
4  (5.5 
4  404 
4,4.i7 
4  594 
4.»^97 
4  821 
4,933 
5.092 
6.2t4 
54fi7 
5.652 
5.8'*8 
6.134 
6.394 
6.589 
6.797 
6.991 
7.167 
7,329 
7,594 

7.aifi 

8.037 
8  545 
8  352 


8  151 
7  961 
7.810 
7fifl4 
7  533 
7378 
7,378 


Members  on  pension — Contlnuefl 

September    1959-.    

December    1959.      _. 

March    1960 

June  1960   _        _ ' 

September    I960.. ..'[] 

December    1960 ^ 

March    1961.. JJ'," 

June   1961. ._ ]]^ 

September    1961 -.1'"' 

December    1961 ^^ 

March    1962 "111" " 

June   1962         


in 

«J0| 

««4 

«31S 
5,TW 


.September    1962 ^TZ 

December    1962 ^ I]'"" 

March    1963 '" 


&,41t 
SJ8S 
VIU 


.lune  l'<r,3    _     

September    1963 j'j^« 

liecember    1963 4^ 

Vfrrnbr-s  on  pension  las  proiidcd  in  art  ;;/_ 
.4,  sec  3.  par  B  of  rmployees'  benefit 
agreernent  as  amendt^d  1 

1^47    - -- 

1948. - 


-- 2.881 

2  9^ 

1949 3  344 

1950. •- --- 4,034 

1951 - 


- 4.JS5 

1952 4,(»7 

1953,. 5,JM 


6.134 

e.ni 

7.818 
8.  ISl 


1954.. 

1955 - 

1956-.- - 

1957 

1958 7.533 

1969 8,971 

1960 -..-  6,425 

1961    5,888 

1962 5.411 

1963 i -    --  4,934 

Men  on  pension:  expected  dfnand  nn  pen- 
sion  fund  {according  to  actuam:  ^tudieti 

1955 - 6.471 

I960-- II.IIT 

1965 20,  8« 

1970 32,S«7 

1975 -  36,517 

1980- w.sn 

Accumulated  total  payment'^  rernvei  bji 
board  0/  trustrr:^  from  the  national  tlee- 
trical  benefit  board 

1947    ♦1.257.62355 

1948      3.404.474.S1 

1949    - 5  478.498.14 

I960..- --  7   547.505.77 

1951 1 1).  630,016,78 

1962 - 16.  791, 977.08 

1963. 23.219.628.53 

1964. 31,569,601.00 

1955.. - 39.675.686.95 

1956 50.405  68695 

1957   59.800.686.95 

la.^H 68.623.686.95 

1969.. _ 77,550,686.96 

1960  ...^ - 87.150,686.94 

1961 i 97,050,686.96 

1962      107.650.686  96 

1963    IIH  600.686.96 

Statement  of  receipts  and  disbwsementt 
Cash  on  hand  Jan    1,1963 1405,54154 

C.tsh  receipts : 

Contributions  from  .NEDB  10.950,000,00 
PiismentA     Real  est.ite 

kwns..    ....  11,404,831.87 

In'erest 

Re.il  estate  loans .  3  448.  440  87 

Securities 278.836.50 

S.ilo   of   s-.nirltle« 9,840,210.00 

EMvldends    156.S38.08 

Rent.           .-  30,000.00 

Commitment  fees  and 

discounts 5,534.00 


t  of  receipts  and  disbursements—     Receipts  from  the  nationalelectrical  benefit 


1****^'  "        continued 

^^Tr^'^Sr'^'   3.081.256.00 

Mtflonc  paia.--- 

5^Ue8  purchased:  ,9  892  468  00 

0^1  esUte   loans 19,  893,  40B.  W 

B«"  ^,";                        6.031,083.00 

^^'^He^oslts --  6,250,000.06 

ruriond.:;:....  ..™,«..oo 

jnTwUnent     exiienses 262,758.00 

postage  and  buppUes 
Other---- 
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fund  by  quarters — Continued 


1958 


March 


Amount 
2,  150,000.00 


June ?1!9?99  99 

September 

December 


220,  000.  00 
275.  000.  00 


1959 


4, 
13. 


460.00 
389.00 


I   35,712,046.00 


March 2,  200,  000.  00 

June 1,975,000.00 

September 

December 


350,  000.  00 
400.  000.  00 


1960 


Balance 


I 

C^Dec   31,  1963- 

^erlcan  Security  &  Trust 

Co    -    

juner'lcan  Security  &  Trust 

Co.  Agency 

In  traJisit   

Bank  of  Nova  Scotia 

In  transit 


ToUl 


807,453.98 


8660.  307.  00 

60,  301.  00 
36.  745.  98 
14.650.00 
35,450.00 

807,453.98 


March  -   ---  2,200.000.00 

June-V.'-'-'-' 2.250.000.00 

September 2,500,000.00 

December 2.650,000.00 


leceipts  t^om  the  national  electrical  benefit 
fund  by  quarters 


1 947 


June.-  - 
Sepien^ber. 
December. - 


1948 


MiTch 

June. 

September. 
December.. 


1949 


lUrch 
June 


Amount 
$284, 489. 98 
424,  867.  73 
548.  265.  84 

459,  789.  49 
698,  898.  12 
534,  026.  90 
564,  136.25 

648.  528.  46 
612,633.43 


September 485,260.70 

D«ember —       427,  602.  24 


1»S0 


March- 


so  1,057.  87 


June 526.448.06 

September 680,989.66 

December --       *70.  511 


04 


IBSl 


Hartrh       673,773.54 

June             '       603.385.69 

September 832.518.92 

Dwember. 1.  122.832.84 

1BS2 

March         1,418,242.35 

June  1,397.827.78 

September 1.837,450.49 

December 1,458.439.70 

1953 

lUreh 1,458.876.96 

June 1.  660,  052.47 

September 1,723,872.01 

December 1,694.851.00 

1954 

March 1.794.740.46 

June /  1,872,843.05 

September 1,820.376.39 

December 2,862.011.58 

1B5S 

March 1,917.  154.98 

June 1.904,  222.  16 

September 2,  199.  701.  55 

December 2,085.007.28 


1950 


March 

June 

September 
December 


1961 


March 

June 

September - 
December. . 


.$2,350,000.00 
.  2,  300.  000.  00 
.  2.  500.  000.  00 
.   2,  750,  000.  00 


1962 

March 2.460.000.00 

June 2.  600.  000.  00 

September 2,750,000.00 

December 2,800,000.00 

1963 

March 2.625.000.00 

June-     2.325.000.00 

September 2.  850.  000.  00 

December 3,  150.000.00 

electrical 


4.  465,  000.  00 
1.915.000.00 
2.085.000.00 
2.  265,  000.  00 


1957 

March 2.015,000.00 

June.  2.305.000.00 

8eptemt>er      2,475,000.00 

December 2,600,000.00 


Quarterly    receipts   from   national 
benefit  fund,  1962-63 

March : 

1962 $2,460,  000 

1963 2,625,000 

June: 

1962 2,600.000 

1963 2.326,000 

September : 

1962 2,760,000 

1963 2.850,000 

December : 

1962 2,800,000 

1963 3,  150,000 

You  win  note  that  In  the  statement  re 
number  of  members  on  pension — 1963,  that 
six  members  were  admitted  to  pension. 
These  were  IBEW  members  admitted  to  pen- 
sion prior  to  the  NLRB  ruling  and  who  later 
returned  to  the  trade.  They  have  now  again 
asked  to  receive  their  pension. 

The  net  decreaEC  in  number  of  electrical 
workers  receiving  pension  from  the  pension 
benefit  trust  fund  In  December  1963  was 
494.  In  December  1962  It  was  518.  The 
total  number  of  persons  receiving  pensions 
froki  the  pension  benefit  trust  In  December 
1963,  as  shown  In  our  statement,  was  4,924. 
However,  it  should  be  pointed  out  here  that 
the  actual  number  of  members  receiving 
pensions  from  this  fund  and  the  IBEW  pen- 
sion fund  was  20,773. 

By  the  time  that  this  report  went  to  press 
that  figure  had  Increased  to  21,789. 
conx:lusion 
That  concludes  the  statistical  report  and 
the  observations  which  your  trustees  feel 
should  be  a  part  of  this  annual  report  to 
the  national  board.  Behind  the  figures  re- 
ported here  of  the  millions  collected  and 
the  millions  paid  out  In  pensions,  there  are 
living  human  beings  to  whom  the  millions 
are  paid  In  »50  a  month  payments.  Every 
month  dozens  of  letters  are  received  from 
grateful  retirees  who  explain  how  much  that 
850  supplement  means  to  them  In  terms  of 
food  and  medicine  and  simple  pleasures. 
These  are  the  men  who  helped  to  make  our 
industry  one  of  the  greatest  and  most  pro- 
gresaive  in  the  world. 

It  U  a  good  feeling  to  know  that  NECA- 
IBEW  cooperation  has  been  extended  to  in- 
clude them  also. 


We  close  our  report  for  1963  with  a  note 
on  the  encouraging  outlook  for  the  electrical 
industry  the  years  ahead  portend.  The  long- 
range  outlook  Is  good,  and  the  forecasts  of 
business  outlays  for  the  Immediate  f utvire  are 
up  12  to  15  percent  over  1963  spending.  It  is 
believed  that  1964  wUl  exceed  the  previous 
record  set  In  1966  when  the  era  of  postwar 
industrial  rehabilitation  reached  Its  peak, 
and  that  this  boom  will  continue  Into  1965. 

In  the  bright  years  ahead  your  trustees  are 
convinced  that  the  National  Electrical  Con- 
tractors Association  and  the  International 
Brotherhood  of  Electrical  Workers  will  con- 
tinue to  cooperate  and  seek  still  other  areas 
of  cooperation  which  will  bring  more  prog- 
ress and  prosperity  to  the  members  of  both 
our  organizations,  and  continued  good  service 
to  the  public  we  are  dedicated  to  serve. 

Henry  S.  Owens  &  Co.,  certified  public  ac- 
countants, have  audited  the  books  of  the 
trustees  for  the  year  1963  and  a  copy  of  this 
audit  has  been  furnished  to  all  members  of 
the   board. 

Your  trustees  wish  to  extend  sincere 
thanks  to  the  members  of  the  national 
board,  to  the  officers  and  members  of  the 
National  Electrical  Contractors  Association, 
and  the  International  Brotherhood  of  Elec- 
trical Workers,  and  especially  to  Mr.  Wilfred 
D.  Howell,  executive  secretary  of  the  pension 
benefit  trust  fund  for  all  the  aid  and  cooper- 
ation extended  to  us  throughout  the  past 
year.  We  also  extend  a  special  note  of  thanks 
to  our  public  member,  Senator  Wayne  Morse 
for  his  sincere  interest  In  our  fund  and  our 
work  of  labor-management  cooperation,  and 
for  his  fruitful  efforts  to  publicize  our  en- 
deavors  and   promote  them. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

J06EPH  D.  Keenan, 

Trizstee. 

Paul  M.  Geaet, 

Trustee. 


Mr. 


WAR  IN  VIETNAM 
MORSE.    Mr.   President,  I   ask 


unanimous  consent  that  there  be  printed 
at  this  point  in  the  Record  an  article 
entitled  "Combat  Units  Dropped  Into 
North  Vietnam,"  published  in  today's 
issue  of  the  Washington  Post,  and  a 
similar  story  entitled  "Sabotage  Raids 
on  North  Confirmed  by  Saigon  Aide," 
published  in  today's  issue  of  the  New 
York  Times. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

[From  the  Washington  (D.C.)  Post, 
July  23.  1964] 
Combat  Units  Dropped  Into  North  Vietnam 
(By  John  Maffre) 
Saigon,   July   22.— The   commanding   gen- 
eral of  the  Vietnamese  Air  Force  said  today 
that  his  pilots  have  been  dropping  combat 
teams  Into  North  Vietnam  and  that  training 
is  being  stepped  up  to  increase  this  capa- 
bility. 

In  addition  to  officially  confirming  reports 
of  such  infiltration  attempts.  Brig.  Gen. 
Nguyen  Cao  Ky  claimed  that  his  covmtry  is 
unable  to  vsdn  the  war  solely  within  South 
Vietnam,  and  must  attack  North  Vietnam 
and  "even  Communist  China." 

"We  are  ready.  We  could  go  this  after- 
noon," claimed  the  33-year-old  genwal  exu- 
berantly In  one  of  the  more  belligerent  state- 
ments to  be  made  recently  by  senior  Viet- 
namese officers. 

•'I  cannot  assure  that  all  provinces  In 
North  Vietnam  would  be  destroyed,"  General 
Ky  said,  "but  Hanoi  would  be  destroyed." 
Hanoi  is  the  capital  of  North  Vietnam. 

His  discussion  during  a  press  conference  at 
the  heretofore  secret  airbase  at  Blen   Hoa, 
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northwest  of  Saigon,  also  resulted  tn  the  first 
public  scknowledgement  that  US.  Air  Force 
pilots  srs  using  Communist-led  Vietcong  reb- 
els as  "live  targets"  In  the  course  of  training 
Vietnamese  pilots  to  use  Skyratder  dlvebomb- 
era. 

It  was  broadlv  hinted  durtnt;  the  confer- 
ence that  the  United  States  Is  planning?  to 
provide  the  Vietnamese  air  force  with  Jet 
fighters. 

(Administration  sour«es  In  Washlr.gton 
said  they  have  no  Information  to  confirm 
General  Ky's  claim  that  combat  teams  had 
been  dropped  Into  North  Vietnam  There 
have  been  recurring  reports  however  uf 
ground  Infiltration  into  North  Vietnam  on  a 
small  scale. 

[Also,  American  officials  denied  that  the 
United  States  has  plana  to  provide  the  South 
Vietnamese  with  Jet  combat  aircraft  State 
Department  Press  Officer  Robert  J  McCloskey 
reiterated  the  American  military  position 
that  South  Vietnam  In  any  case  d  >en  not 
have  enough  trained  pilots  to  handle  them 
[Other  sources  siiid  any  Implication  that 
General  Ky's  comments  represent  an  Amer- 
ican decision  to  carry  the  war  to  North  Viet- 
nam at  this  stage  Is  unwarranted  ] 

The  statements  by  the  young  Prench- 
and  United  States-trained  general  obviously 
dlscomfltted  senior  US  Air  Force  advisers 
present  at  the  press  conference  The  U  8, 
advisers  present  were  headed  by  MaJ  Oen 
J.  H.  Moore,  commanding  the  2d  Air  Division, 
which  also  Includes  units  In  Thailand 

At  one  point  In  the  pres.s  conference,  Gen- 
eral Moore  suggested  that  possibly  the  news- 
men's questions  ai-.d  General  Ky's  answers 
were  being  misunderstood  owing  to  the  Viet- 
namese general's  imperf"'-':  cmmand  of 
English.  However  during  the  resulting  dis- 
cussion between  M  >ore  and  newsmen.  Kv 
exchanged  broad  grins  with  his  staff  and 
several  young  flight-suited  pilots  at  the  rear 
of  the  briefing  room 

Ky  said  that  although  his  air  f  >rce  Is 
equlpp>ed  with  only  a  few  Skyralders  recent- 
ly Imported  from  the  United  States,  he 
believed  he  could  launch  a  series  of  raids  In 
North  Vietnam. 

He  said  he  believed  his  planes  would  en- 
counter ground  fire  and  detection  by  North 
Vietnam  radar,  but  th.it  fighter  Interception 
could  be  expected  only  from  Red  Chinese 
fighters  based  a'  .As  Nin  Island  abr,'!'-  lio 
miles  east  of  North  Vietnam 

Ky  agreed  that  the  Red  Chinese  were  not 
likely  to  remain  aloif  if  North  Vietnam  was 
in  danger  of  being  bombed  Into  subml.ssion 

He  added  that  a  decision  to  attack  Nor'h 
Vietnam  would  be  a  political  one.  not  mili- 
tary, and  he  doubted  if  the  government  In 
Saigon  was  prepared  to  take  such  a  step  now 

In  announcing  the  commando  airdrops. 
Ky  said  he  persnnallv  "droppetl  teams  Into 
North  Vietnam  "  as  long  as  3  years  ago  Al- 
though he  did  not  specify  the  exact  nature 
of  their  operations,  the  Implication  was  that 
they  were  for  purpfises  of  sabotage 

Ky  said  one  combat  team  that  had  been 
dropped  In  North  Vietnam  was  Interfered 
with  briefly  by  a  Jet  fighter  which  he  as- 
sumed was  Communist  Chinese  since  most 
of  the  North  Vietnamese  Air  Force  Is  de- 
voted  to  transport  duties 

Ky  did  not  offer  further  details  on  the 
activities  of  the  combat  teams  sent  north 
aside  from  a  comment  that  they  were  being 
Infiltrated  by  land  and  sea.  as  well  as  air. 

It  is  known  that  at  least  several  attempts 
have  been  made  over  the  past  year  to  In- 
filtrate guerrilla  teams  Into  North  Vietnam 
Usually  nothing  further  has  been  heard  from 
these  teams.  Most  Americans  feel  that  the 
teams  were  captured  quickly  or  wiped  out 
by  the  North  Vietnamese 

Ky  aald  that  about  1.500  Vietnamese  alr 
force  men  currently  are  being  trained  In  the 
United  States  and  that  an  arrangement  Is 
being  sought  with  Thailand  for  Jet  training 
there  for  Vietnamese  pilots. 


He  added  that  he  .isKfU  .-.eiretary  of  I>e- 
feu,-f  K.jbert  McNanuu-a  ilurmg  hUs  last  visit 
'  >  -iUjipiy  South  Vietnam  with  the  latest  Jets 
Ihese  he  Identified  as  the  F  5  twln-jet 
fighter  manufactured  by  Northrop  for  sale 
lu  NATO  Countries  and  other  friendly  powers 
but  iw:  used  by  U  S    forces 

Ky  said  McNam.ra  held  out  hope  that 
S->uth  Vietnam  might  get  the  Jets  although 
Agreements  at  Geneva  forbid  supplying 
North  or  -South  Vietn.im  with  Jet  aircraft 

When  General  Moore  was  a.sketl  whether 
the  United  States  Intended  to  supply  Jets  to 
SooUi  Vietnam,  he  said  it  would  be  a  logical 
assumption."  since  Americans  are  training 
Vietnamese  Jet  pilots 

At  present  The  Vietnamese  Air  Force  has 
few  pilots  cmalined  In  Jets  One  possibility 
often  mentioned  is  that  Thailand  and  the 
Philippines  would  provide  Jet  training  in 
addit.on  to  regular  pilot  training  now  In 
progress. 

Cieneral  M'xire  als..)  disclosed  plans  for 
doubllivg  Vietnamese  air  force  capability  and 
Improving  several  airfields  for  larger  or 
faster  planes 

In  the  discussion  of  training  General 
Moore  and  alrbase  adviser  C->\  William  C 
Berhea  noted  th.it  during  training  Viet- 
namese pilots  fly  In  two-seat,  side-by-slde 
trainer  versions  of  the  -Skyralder  uhen  on 
combat  missions  attacking  enemy  positions 

The  officers  nodded  in  agreement  when 
ne\*smen  noted  that  this  meant  both 
Americans  and  Vietnamese  are  firing  at  "live 
targets  '  American  policy  townrd  Vietnam 
constantly  stresses  the  advisory  and  non- 
combat  role  of  the  IBOOO-some  Amertcan 
troops  stationed   here 

Two-year-old  Bien  Hoa  Alrbase  where 
the  press  conference  took  place,  long  has 
been  derl  ired  off  limits  to  the  press,  al- 
though It  is  known  conimonly  that  fighter- 
bomber   training   Is  In   progress   there 


I  From   the   New   Y  >rk  Times.  July  23,    1964] 

Sabotage  R.^ros  on  North  Confihmo)  by 

Saigon    Aide 

fBy  Peter  Grose) 

Saigon.  South  VirrNAM  July  22  — The 
commander  of  South  Vietnam's  Air  Force 
confirmed  today  that  "combat  teams"  hid 
b€^n  sent  on  .sabotage  missions  Inside  Com- 
munist North  Vletn.im  and  that  Vietnamese 
plk)t»s  were  being  trained  for  possible  larger- 
scale  attacks 

reams  have  entered  N<irth  Vietnam  by  "air. 
sea  .rind  lind."  .Mr  C<')mmixlore  Nguyen  Ciio 
Ky  said  at  a  news  conference 

He  indicated  that  cl.indestlne  missions  had 
tveen  dispatched  at  Intervals  f'->r  at  leitst  3 
years  This  confirmed.  In  effect,  charges  of 
such  penetration  broadcitat  by  the  Hanoi 
radio 

TEAMS    HAVE    LrTTLE    SfcXESS 

From  evidence  so  far  made  know  unoffi- 
cially, these  raids  have  had  virtually  no  suc- 
cess. Mure  than  80  percent  of  undercover 
teams  were  reported  to  have  been  appre- 
hended before  they  hid  made  anv  pirogress 
In  their  sabotage  ml.s.ston.s 

More  Infiltration  tean.-s  are  undergoing 
training.  Commodore  Ky  said  He  also  said 
th.it  Vietnamese  pll  )t.s  were  h>elng  trained 
to  fly  Jets  on  bombing  attacks  Thirty  Viet- 
namese have  quillfled  as  Jet  filers    he  added 

"We  are  ready"  Comminlore  Ky  .said  "We 
could  go  this  afternoon  I  cannot  assure 
that  all  of  N  irth  Vletniun  would  be  de- 
stroyed, but  H.iiioi  would  certainly  be  de- 
stroyed " 

His  sUitements  disturbed  the  commander 
of  the  US  2d  Air  Division,  MaJ  Gen  J.«eph 
H.  Moore,  who  attended  the  news  conference 
At  one  point.  General  Moore  tried  to  suggest 
that  Commixlore  Kv  did  not  have  a  complete 
command  of  English  and  might  be  misinter- 
preting questions.  At  another  time,  the  gen- 
eral .Hald  that  newsmen  were  twisting  Com- 
modore Ky's  statements. 


My  is 

United  States  policy  has  been  to  n.^. 
South  Vletnameee  leaders  In  their  «SS 
enthusla-sm  for  an  extension  of  the  w^"* 
the  North.  The  reai>unlng  h.is  been  thst^ 
actions  would  diver  energies  from  thi^ 
uf  defeating  the  Ci>m.munlst  ln«ur»ivJ^ 
S<juth  Vietnam  """rgeac,  ia 

Comm.xlore  Ky's  In.sistence  on  sckBni 
e<lglng  p,u5t  sabotage  missions  and  ni^L 
U)  underUke  more  and  bigger  attackjTtS 
future  reflected  the  stand  taken  by  !>»«,«!! 
Nguyen  Khanh  li:  a  speech  dellvwed^Sf 
day  General  Khanh  led  a  mass  meetl,^" 
a  shout  of  "to  the  North."  ^  " 

:Fr  .m    the    New    York    Tlmos,   July  23    IM41 
C0M.M.  M)RE  Went  ON  Rmd 

Saigon.  July  L'J  Commodore  Ky  dlscloMd 
today  that  he  had  i-ersonally  piloted  a  plsni 
over  North  Vietnam  and  th,it  the  raldi^JeZ 
continuing 

'We  keep  \ery  low  and  they  cant  hltm.- 
hesald.  ^ 

A  US  official,  who  declined  to  be  idenu. 
fled,  that  he  understixKl  Commodore  Ku 
flight  was  made  3  years  ago,  which  by  no* 
was  "ancient  history" 

■I  don't  think  you  should  make  too  much 
of  Ky's  rem.arks."  the  official  said,  "and  they 
shouldn't  be  taken  out  of  context,  it  soun(i 
as  If  we're  on  the  verge  of  war,  when  in 
r.Mllty,  we're  not.  I  hope  this  thing  doetnt 
get  out  of  hand  " 

There  had  been  earlier  repxirts  from  Wuh- 
ington.  however,  that  US  S[>e<-ial  Force* weri 
training  South  Vietnamese  raiders  for  action 
In  North  Vietnam  These  reports  came  froo 
informed  sources  who  said  US  soldiers  wtf» 
ni  t  being  Included  In  the  raiding  groupe  be- 
cause they  Would  be  too  conspicuous  In  t 
|>arty  of  A.slaus  and  because  participation  by 
Americans  would  be  hostile  action  againrt 
another  country 

The  Hanoi  radio  has  re;>eared;y  broadcut 
announcements  of  trials  of  ".'py  comnun- 
di«'    Captured    In    North    Vletiiam 

Thfre  have  been  unconr'rmed  report*  dur- 
ing the  last  week  of  sf-pjK'd-up  sabntage  ic- 
tlvity  by  South  Vietnam»'«e  agents  usln| 
mines  and  bombs,  around  the  North  Viet- 
namese cities  of  Hanoi,  Vlnh.  Thanh  Hoa,  and 
H.ilphong 

Commodore  Ky  told  his  news  conference 
that  he  believed  Communist  China  would 
probably  move  Into  the  flght  if  North  Viet- 
nam were  Ixnibcd  He  said  that  South  Viet- 
nam  should  prcx-eed  nonetheless  to  combat 
Hanoi's  Work  In  support  of  the  Vletcoaj 
gUfrrUl.us 

The  commcxlore's  dl.sclosure  came  as  VS. 
ad\lsers  expre.s.sed  growing  concern  about 
successful  Communist  ambushes  In  South 
Vletrmm. 

A  high  American  officer  forecast  bitterly 
that  the  ambushes  would  continue  untU 
Vietnamese  troops  learned  to  poet  security 
patri>ls  each  time  they  move. 

"We're  begging,  we're  pleading,  we're  re- 
minding them,"  the  officer  said.  'We're  ca- 
joling we  cry,  we  stamp  out  In  fury,  we  do 
everything,  we  bring  them  Ice  cream.  But 
we  h.vven't  suc-eeded  " 

Communist  military  activity  has  resciwd 
Its  highest  level  since  the  Vietcong  staged  in 
offensive  last  November. 

The  latest  In  a  series  of  Vietcong  ambuih 
victories  was  a  battle  yesterday  In  Cbuonf 
Thlen  Province,  near  the  southern  tip  fl< 
Vie' nam 

Disciplined,  black-garbed  C-ommunlat  loi- 
dlers  killed  at  least  26  Government  troopi, 
wounded  more  than  100.  and  are  preeumid 
tri  have  captured  135  missing  men. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President.  I  should 
like  to  make  a  brief  comment.  Let  Ul 
face  the  fact  that  the  United  Stote*  li 
now  at  war  In  North  Vietnam  u  well 
as  South  Vietnam  If  these  storlea  w» 
true — and  I   understand   that  they  Kt 
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*-.    We  are  at  war  by  way  of  subter- 
IZ    If  those  stories  are  true  we  are 
[id  there   is   no  question   about 


!l^out-and-out  aggressor  against 
\^!^T  power  in  southeast  Asia;  namely, 
SJth  Vietnam.  That  makes  us  clearly 
Irrlotatlon  of  our  treaty  obligations 
Z„Aa  the  United  Nations  Charter. 

ihope  that  our  country  will  change  Its 
JaiK  of  action  immediately  and  not  let 
f^roup  of  little  military  tyrants  operat- 
htf  In  a  military  dictatorship  in  South 
Stnam  jeopardize  the  lives  of  millions 

.  Americans  which  will  be  jeopardized 
tf  we  do  not  stop  them  from  leading  us 
mto  a  full-scale  war  In  Asia.  The  mlU- 
Jir,  dictator  of  South  Vietnam.  General 
j>,»nh  and  his  military  cohorts  are  noth- 
ing but  stooges  of  the  United  States.  We 
oust  assume  responsibility  for  their  acts 
of  aggression  in  North  Vietnam.  We 
fljpply  them  with  their  planes,  military 
terpens,  training,  and  we  send  Ameri- 
can drafted  boys  into  South  Vietnam  to 
die.  Our  undeclared  war  in  South  Viet- 
nam is  a  shameful  bloody  blot  on  the 
p»ges  of  U.S.  history. 

TRIBUTE  TO  SENATOR  ERVIN  AS 
CONSTITUTIONAL  WATCHDOG 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  Mr.  President,  I 
isk  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  body  of  the  Record  a  very  fine  and 
Tell-merlted  tribute  to  our  finest  con- 
stitutional lawTer.  Hon.  Sam  Ervin,  of 
North  Carolina. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  tribute 
ns  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recou). 
IS  follows: 

SUI     ElVIN         CONSTITUTIONAI.       WATCHDOG 

ArrsNTTvi  TO  Rights   or  the   UNTOSTUifAT* 

(By  Luther  J  Carter.  Vlrglnlan-PUot 
Washington  writer) 

Washington — A  Senator  may  be  better 
knovn  for  his  occasional  flamboyant  public 
icti  than  for  steady.  Inconspicuous  service 
of  more  abiding  value.  Such  may  weU  b« 
the  case  with  Senator  Sam  J.  Esvin,  Jb.,  the 
fonner  North  Carolina  Supreme  Court  Jus- 
Ua  who  conducted  a  little  filibuster  of  his 
awn  last  year  in  grilling  Bobby  Kennedy  on 
the  dvU  rights  bill. 

Senator  EIlv^N  Is  chairman  of  the  hard- 
wrklng  Judiciary  Subcommittee  on  Ck>n8tl- 
totlonal  Rights,  which  exercises  a  continu- 
ing oversight  of  the  rights  of  every  citizen. 
The  subcommittee  has  been  particularly  at- 
tenUve  to  the  rights  of  those  who  may  be 
In  a  poor  way  to  protect  themselves.  The 
rights  of  the  enlisted  man  in  military  serv- 
ice, the  American  Indian,  the  mentally  ill, 
md  the  down  and  out  who  find  themselves 
ilenled  ball  without  Just  cause  are  all  the 
lubject  of  new  legislative  safeguards,  either 
already  enacted  or  currently  being  proposed. 

No  one  who  attended  the  subcommittee 
ixtrtngs  of  1962  on  the  constitutional  rights 
of  servicemen  could  fall  to  have  been  im- 
pn«ed  by  the  thoroughness  and  quality  of 
the  staff  work  that  preceded  and  followed 
them. 

It  wa«  a  valuable  Inquiry  which  showed 
nch  shortcomings  In  military  justice  as  a 
too  frequent  resort  to  administrative 
**hargee  without  cotirt-martlal,  ezceesive 
"■  of  summary  proceedings  In  which  the 
"nmi  had  scant  protection,  lack  of  ade- 
?»«•  trial  records,  and  frequently  the  ab- 
■na  of  competent  defense  counsel. 

SotM  corrective  steps  already  have  been 
*tei  by  Congress  and  the  military,  and  more 
w  on  the  way.     Eighteen  bills  to  safeguard 


the  rights  of  military  personnel  are  even 
now  under  consideration  In  the  subcommit- 
tee. The  diligent  pursuit  of  a  legislative  In- 
quiry well  into  the  third  year  after  starting 
It  Lb  cominendable  In  Itself;  for  a  congres- 
sional committee  to  drop  an  investigation 
after  fuUy  exploiting  Its  publicity  value  is 
not  the  norm,  but  each  deviation  from  that 
practice  la  worthy  of  a  cheer. 

BOBBT    BAKEB'S   PENSION 

Part  of  the  credit  for  the  subcommittee's 
perfonnance  goes  to  William  A.  Creech,  Its 
able  and  articulate  counsel  and  staff  di- 
rector who  practiced  law  In  Smlthfleld,  N.C., 
untU  Senator  Ebvin  hired  him.  But  Ebvin, 
as  chairman  and  overseer,  deserves  much 
praise  for  giving  the  staff  Its  sense  of  direc- 
tion and  steadiness  of  purpose. 

The  Senator's  interest  in  the  Constitution 
and  the  safegtiards  it  affords  is  deep  and 
genuine;  evidence  of  this  was  seen  recently 
In  a  Uttle.  largely  unreported  episode  Involv- 
ing the  notorious,  unloved  Bobby  Baker. 
Thursday  a  week  ago,  Ebvin  walked  on  to  the 
Senate  floor  Just  as  Senator  John  J. 
WnxiAMS,  of  Delaware,  was  offering  an 
amendment  to  the  Federal  pay  bill. 

WnxiAMS,  beneath  whose  mild  exterior  are 
Joined  the  instincts  of  a  bulldog  and  a  ferret, 
proposed  to  deny  pension  rights  to  any  em- 
ployee of  the  Government  who  withholds 
from,  a  congressional  committee  documents 
or  testimony  relating  to  his  official  duties. 
The  effect  of  the  proposal,  which  was  to 
apply  retroactively  to  September  26,  1961, 
would  have  fallen  squarely  upon  Bobby 
Baker,  who  Invoked  the  fifth  amendment 
rather  than  tell  of  his  exciting  and  profit- 
able extracurricular  activities  eus  Secretary  to 
the  Senate  majority. 

LAPSED  INTO  SILENCE 

Ebvin  did  not  speak  up  for  Baker,  whose 
friends  in  the  Senate  have  either  lapsed  into 
silence  or  crept  under  rocks  as  crayfish  will 
do  in  a  creekbed,  but  he  said  more  than  a 
word  for  the  sanctity  of  the  Constitution, 
which  has  been  called  the  greatest  Instru- 
ment ever  struck  off  by  the  hand  and  pur- 
pose of  man. 

"The  amendment  Is  a  flagrant,  brazen  vio- 
lation of  the  Constitution,  as  Interpreted  by 
the  Supreme  Court,"  said  Ervin.  He  said 
that  besides  penalizing  a  man  for  exercising 
hla  rights  under  the  flfth  amendment,  the 
Williams  proposal  would  apply  retroactively, 
and  hence  violate  the  Constitution's  pro- 
hibition of  ex  post  facto  laws. 

Several  Senators  rallied  to  Williams,  while 
two  voiced  objections  similar  to  Ervin's. 
Senator  Joseph  S.  Clark,  of  Pennsylvania,  a 
liberal  Democrat  who  quite  often  parts  com- 
pany with  Ebvin  on  Senate  rollcalls,  said 
the  Williams  amendment  was  "fundamen- 
tally un-American." 

This  was  the  point  of  view  that  carried  the 
day,  the  amendment  being  rejected  52  to  38. 
It  was  a  brief  episode  In  a  busy  Senate  day 
and  attracted  Uttle  notice.  But  It  served  to 
suggest  that  Ervin  Is  watchful  for  those 
passing  moods  and  humors  In  which  Con- 
gress might  chip  away  at  a  citizen's  rights. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 
Tennessee    Preparatory    School    Gbadttatk 

Says  Thanks  to  Taxpatxbs 
To  the  Editor  or  the  Banner  : 

This  is  an  open  letter  to  the  taxpayers  of 
Tennessee. 

I  would  like  to  take  this  opportunity  to  ex- 
press my  deepest  appreciation  to  all  the 
people  for  the  parts  they  have  played  in  my 
life. 

I  am  a  product  of  the  Tennessee  Prepara- 
tory School.  Having  entered  the  school  at 
the  age  of  10  and  leaving  at  the  age  of  18,  I 
have  spent  almost  half  my  life  under  the 
watchful  care,  being  fed,  clothed,  educated, 
and  disciplined  by  the  resources  you  have 
provided. 

I  am  fortunate  to  have  never  known  nak- 
edness, hunger,  homelessness,  lack  of  dis- 
cipline, or  the  promise  of  an  insecure  tomor- 
row. I  was  taught  respect  for  people.  I  was 
taught  appreciation  of  a  flne,  comfortable 
home,  was  proud  to  have  a  part  in  its  care. 

After  leaving  high  school,  you  are  enabling 
me  to  further  my  studies  through  your  col- 
lege funds.  I  shall  attend  Tennessee  Prepara- 
tory Institute  here  In  Tennessee,  majoring 
In  Industrial  technology,  using  the  allotment 
furnished  from  your  college  fund.  I  am  In- 
debted to  you  for  this  opportunity  that 
gave  me  both  the  desire  and  the  drive  to 
fiu-ther  my  education.  My  regret  is  the  reali- 
zation that  many  of  you  were  never  afforded 
this  opportunity  and  yet  gave  unselfishly 
to  my  support. 

I  am  particularly  grateful  to  Mr.  John  K. 
Edgington,  who,  more  than  any  one  individ- 
ual, has  Influenced  me  as  a  teacher,  counselor, 
and  steadfast  friend.  I  am  grateful  to  all  the 
faculty  for  their  personal  interest  in  one 
among  many,  for  their  patience,  understand- 
ing discipline  and  fine  example.  I  believe 
they  are  some  of  the  finest  and  most  capable 
people  I  know. 

The  bulk  of  my  gratitude  Is  to  all  of  you — 
for  you  are  responsible  for  the  development, 
alms,  and  success  of  my  future.  You  have 
made  me,  both  directly  and  indirectly,  what 
I  am.  I  am  proud  to  have  been  a  student 
at  the  Tennessee  Preparatory  School,  which 
has  really  been  a  home,  and  I  am  Indebted 
to  you. 

Phiup  W.  Scofield, 
Gradiuite  of  1964  Class. 


TENNESSEE  PREPARATORY  SCHOOL 
GRADUATE  SAYS  THANKS  TO  TAX- 
PAYERS 

Mr.  WALTERS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  a  letter  from  a  young  man  in 
my  State,  which  was  published  in  the 
Nashville  Banner  of  June  30,  1964. 

I  believe  that  this  is  one  more  out- 
standing example  of  the  character  of  to- 
day's yoimg  people,  our  future  leaders. 
It  iB  particularly  reassuring  in  view  of 
the  present  widespread  emphasis  on 
juvenile  delin<iuency. 


ECONOMIC   OPPORTUNPTY   ACT  OP 
1964 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (S.  2642)  to  mobilize  the  hu- 
man and  financial  resources  of  the  Na- 
tion to  combat  poverty  in  the  United 
States. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  Mr.  President,  nrst, 
I  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  the  sub- 
stitute. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  Mr.  President,  I  do 
not  believe  that  any  further  explanation 
of  the  substitute  is  needed.  I  am  pre- 
pared to  yield  back  the  remainder  of  my 
time  after  making  one  short  statement. 

My  substitute  grew  out  of  an  amend- 
ment that  was  first  prepared  by  the  able 
and  distinguished  senior  Senator  from 
Georgia.  After  talking  with  him,  the 
Senator  from  Miimesota,  and  the  pros- 
pective director  of  the  new  service 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Mr.  President,  may 
we  have  order?  We  cannot  hear  the 
speaker.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator will  suspend.  The  Senate  will  be  in 
order.    The  Senator  may  proceed. 
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Mr.  8MATHERS.  In  consideration  of 
what  each  of  the  parties  was  trying  to 
do — those  interested  in  the  protection  of 
States  lights,  in  the  one  instance,  and 
those  Interested  in  the  the  endeavor  not 
to  Interfere  with  the  existing  contractual 
programs  which  are  now  going  on  be- 
tween some  agencies  of  the  government 
In  higher  educational  institutions — and 
In  consideration  of  the  fact  that  we  did 
not  want  absolutely  to  tie  the  hands  of 
the  director  in  dealing  with  certain  pub- 
lic agencies,  and  with  the  presumption 
that  public  agencies,  such  as  the  State 
welfare  director,  the  State  conservation 
commissioner,  the  State  athletic  director, 
whoever  he  may  be.  or  the  county  offi- 
cials are  actually  creatures  of  the  Gov- 
ernment. I  believe  what  we  should  do  Ls 
to  confine  this  particular  provision  to 
private  nonprofit  organizations  that 
might  be  in  the  business  of  making  con- 
tracts with  the  Federal  Government. 
This  is  the  area  that  we  felt  needed  to 
be  covered,  and  we  therefore  covered  It. 
not  only  with  respect  to  title  II.  as  was 
attempted  to  be  done  by  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  Senator  from  Vermont 
[Mr.  P«outy1.  but  we  also  extended  it  to 
title  I,  where  it  was  also  needed 

In  some  respects.  I  believe  the  amend- 
ment goes  further  with  respt>ct  to 
protecting  States  rights  than  did  the 
Prouty  amendment. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Mr  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  me  1  minute'' 

Mr.  SMATHERS  I  yield  such  time  to 
the  Senator    from   Georgia    as   he   may 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Mr  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  RicoRD  amendment  No.  1127.  being 
the  original  amendment  I  proposed  upon 
this  subject. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  amend- 
ment <No.  1127'  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  In  the  Record,  us  follows: 

On  page  105    between  lines   10  .iiid   11.  In- 
sert a  new  section  as  follows 
•RiqtnmritBNT  for  ststk  apf-r  iv\:   or  .*ssist- 

ANCZ   TO    NO.Ni;ciVEa.M  MENTAL    ACEMCIX3 

"Sic.  fl08.  In  currying  out  the  provisions 
of  this  Act  no  contrnct  or  other  agreement 
shall  be  made  with,  or  <rant.  loan,  or  other 
assistance  provided  to  any  private  nonprofit 
or  other  private  in.stitutlon  or  orgaiilz^itlon 
for  the  purpose  of  currvmi?  out  any  program, 
project,  or  other  activity  wtthln  a  State  un- 
less a  plan  setting  forth  such  proposed  con- 
tract, agreement  icrarit  loan,  or  other 
assistance  has  been  .submitted  to  the  Oov- 
ernor  of  the  State,  and  such  plan  has  not 
been  disapproved  bv  him  within  thirty  days 
of  such  submission  " 

On  page  105.  line  12  sullce  out  "Sue  608" 
and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  "Sec   609" 

On  p*g«  106.  line  18.  strike  out  "Sec  609" 
and  loacrt  in  lieu  thereof  "Sec   610". 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  Mr  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  me  some  time  in  opposi- 
tion? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  yield  the  Sen- 
ator some  time  on  the  bill. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  if  I  may 
have  2  or  3  minutes,  the  deficiency  in  the 
particular  proposal  which  Is  before  us 
lies  in  the  fact  that  It  excludes  public 
agencies,  and  relates  only  to  private. 
nonprofit  agencies  I  have  heard  the 
explanation  of  the  Senator  from  Geor- 
gia, who  is  a  very  able  lawyer,  and  who 
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Ls  entirely  correct  in  his  statement.  But 
thLs  still  leaves  the  question  to  be  de- 
cided by  the  Senate  It  Is  true  that  a 
State,  by  enacting  certain  legislation, 
can  inhibit  every  one  of  its  subdivisioiis 
dealing  with  the  poverty  program,  un- 
less tlip  Government  will  allow  it.  That 
is  pretty  demeaning  It  has  to  be  af- 
firmatively done  Congress  is  'wnting 
the  ticket  "  I  believe  we  could  make  the 
operation  more  dignified  by  providing 
the  Governor  authority  with  respect  to 

both  public  and  private  agencies.  .      ^    ^u, 

I  ak'ree  vv.ih  the  Senator  from  Georgia  Public  Welfare  Commussioner  of  Muna- 
that  It  can  be  done  but  it  repre.sents  an  chusetts  is  elected  for  a  term  of  so  nuni 
ass'-rtion  of  authoritv  which,  m  .some  years  Therefore,  the  Commissioner 
suites  might  be  regarded  as  offensive  to  would  n  )t  have  U)  pay  any  attention  to 
lucal  coinmumtie.s  and  much  more  dif-      the  Governor,  except  by  reason  of  a  pub. 


the  authors  are  unwiUing  to  scoeot  1^ 
Mr     SALTONSTALL.    Mr.   Preidant 

will  the  Senator  yield  2  minutes  toS 
Mr   TOWER.     I  yield  to  the  Beasts 
from    Massachusetts. 

M  r  SALTONSTALL  I  may  say  to  the 
Senator  from  Florida,  and  the  Bensta 
from  Georgia,  and  Senators  from  other 
States  that  permit  Governors  to  have 
control  over  officials  like  the  comau». 
sioner  of  public  welfare,  that  in  my  State 
he  does  not  have  any  such  control  The 


ficull  ttmn  if  Cou>:rvst>  wrote  the  rules  of 
the  game  into  this  leni-slation  It  .s«'ems 
to  me  that  the  riuht  thing  to  do  i.s  to  tiive 
the  Senate  a  clear  shot  at  its  objec- 
tive in  order  to  L'rt  thr  lob  done;  and  the 
way  to  do  it  is  to  umend  the  provi.sion 
which  is  now  before  the  Senate 

I  have  consulted  with  the  Parliamen- 
taruiii  and  have  learnetl  that  U  cannot 
be  done  in  this  manner  In  order  to  ar- 
rive at  this  .solution,  it  would  b«'  nece.ssary 
for  the  Senate  to  reject  this  amendment, 
and  have  another  proposal  kw-fore  it  with 
the  words  "public  agency"  m  it  as  well 
its  the  words  relating  to  private  agen- 
cies 

As  I  sense  the  .sentiment  of  the  Senate 
My  whole  intent  find  design  has  never 
t)een  to  make  my  views  nece.ssarily  those 
of  the  Senate,  but  to  do  somethiim  which 
would  bo.  m  my  judgment,  nece.s.sary  to 
pro;x'r  t;overnmental  oiKuni/alion 

Therefore,  if  the  SenaU*  will  reject  the 
pending  amendii.ent.  I  hope  the  authors 
will,  or  I  will,  submit  the  sub.stitute  aKain 
*ith  the  words  *or  public  agency"  in  it 
Becau.se  that  seems  to  be  the  clear  pur- 
lK.i.se  and  int^-nt  of  the  Senate,  as  well 
as  of  the  Senator  from  Creornia  I  h.ope 
the  movers  will  withdraw  the  amend- 
ment, and  adopt  what  appears  to  be  the 
sense  of  Members  of  the  Senate  But  if 
that  is  not  done,  the  only  recourse  for 
the  Senate  would  be  to  reject  this  sub- 
.stitute.  and  then  endeavor  to  adopt  a 
.sub.stuute  which  seems  to  repre.sent  the 
.sense  of  the  majoritv  of  the  Memlwrs  of 
the  Senate  I  beheve  it  should  include 
the  words  or  public  agency  "  Then  we 
shall  have  adopted  what  the  Senate  In- 
dirate.s  i.-^  the  desire  of  the  Senate  in  re- 
-uird  to  th;s  paiTicular  matter 

Mr  MILLF.R  Mr  Pre.sident.  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  brief  question'' 

Mr   JAVITS      I  vield 

Mr  MILLER  I  ask  the  Senator  from 
N%-w  York  whether  or  not  he  has  asked 
the  Senator  from  P'lorida  if  he  will  agree 
to  modify  the  amendment  :n  the  manner 
in  which  the  Senator  from  New  York  ha.s 
described  I  havo  not  heard  that  discus- 
sion 

Mr  JAVITS  I  have  TTie  Senator 
from  Georgia  explained  in  great  detail 
that  he  felt  that  if  a  State  wished  to  Im- 
pose that  inhibition  against  local  sub- 
divisions. It  could  do  .so  by  legislation.  I 
argued  that  those  efforts  would  be  diffi- 
cult ones  to  impose  upon  a  State,  and 
that  It  would  be  more  dignified  to  pro- 
vide that  both  private  and  public  Insti- 


lic  hearuii^.  or  there  could  be  a  proceed- 
ing to  oust  him. 

If  the  Senator  would  be  willing  to 
liave  the  amendment  include  public 
agencies,  it  would  be  of  great  assistance 
to  those  of  us  who  are  particularly  in- 
terested in  this  provision  It  would  be 
very  helpful  if  it  could  apply  to  public 
as  well  as  private  at-encies 

Mr  SM.ATTIF.RS  Let  me  say  to  the 
Senator  from  Massachu.sett.s  that,  as  I 
remember  reading  the  substitute  of  the 
Senator  from  New  York,  it  did  not  jtn. 
vide  any  veto  power  or  require  the  ap- 
proval by  the  Governor  of  any  State 
agency  participation  His  substitute 
merely  provided  that  the  Governor  might 
make  comments 

Mr  S.M.TONSTAIL  I  disagree  with 
that 

Mr  JAVITS  Mr  Pre.sident.  If  the 
Senator  will  yield.  I  beg  the  Senator"! 
pardon.  I  know  he  is  not  doing  It  will- 
fully 

Mr  SMATHFRS  I  think  it  is  a  httle 
inconsistent  to  be  ariiumg  that  tiie  Sen- 
ator wants  stronper  language  when  hit 
proposal  did  not  give  the  Governor  of » 
State  veto  powei  or  the  n^ht  to  require 
approval.  It  merely  permitted  com- 
ments There  w  as  much  I  approved  of  In 
the  prn;>osal  of  the  Senator  from  New 
York  when  he  talked  about  the  need  for 
the  Federal  Government  developing  any 
programs  with  State  agencies. 

Mr  JAVITS.  If  the  Senator  will  yield, 
my  amendment  provides  that  when  i 
state  wLshes  to  assert  its  authority  to 
tiike  over  such  programs,  the  Director  ti 
obliged  t-o  turn  them  over  unless  he  can 
show  a  good  reason  why  It  should  not  be 
done,  because  it  is  not  feasible  or  eco- 
nomic     It  Is  ver>-  clear. 

Mr.  SMATIIERS.  In  an.swer  to  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts.  I  take  the 
same  position  the  Senator  from  QeonU 
d<x-s  I  .see  that  there  could  be  somedll- 
ncultv  witii  respect  to  the  State  of  ll»»- 
.sachusetus  It  may  be  that  later  weahaU 
try  to  add  something  to  it. 

I  am  not  the  sole  author  of  this  psrtJe- 
ular  amendment.  About  five  Scn^ 
had  something  to  do  with  it.  The  80- 
ator  from  Georgia,  whose  basic  smaoj- 
ment  is  a  sort  of  Uproot  of  the  whwe 
amendment,  has  expressed  the  beiiaW*^ 
It  was  not  necessary.  He  ^c^^^T^V 
cannot  help  agreeing  with  him— tn«*« 
Governor  of  a  State  by  reason  of  contw 
of  the  legislature,  which  he  should  M« 
as  head  of  the  State,  ought  to  be  wev 
control  the  agencies  of  the  State  goren- 


_,  After  that  we  get  Into  the  county 
•■"■  \MnA\  governments.  Those  are 
iSjXare  duly  and  properly  elect- 
•ftS  we  felt  there  was  no  danger  in 
"•Jl^rthe  Government  enter  into  con- 
!*!2falrelations  with  them  in  thej>ov- 
J5*;j;^  because  they  are  elected  of- 


The  Senator  from  Utah  [Mr.  Bennett] 
is  absent  on  official  business  at  the  White 
House. 

The  Senator  from  Arizona  [Mr.  Gold- 
warr]  is  detained  on  official  business. 

If  present  and  vothig,  the  Senator  from 
Utah  [Mr.  Bennett],  the  Senator  from 
Colorado   [Mr.  Dominick],  the  Senator 
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yield 


Mr.  JAVITS.    Mr.  President,  I 
back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  McNAMARA.  I  yield  back  the 
remainder  of  my  time  on  the  Javits 
amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All 
time  on  the  Javits  amendment  has  been 
yielded  b£u:k.    The  question  is  on  agree- 


***'*     TTONSTALL     The  vote  on  the    from  Arizona  [Mr.  Goldwater],  and  the     Ing  to  the  amendment  of  the  Senator 
^  tidment  was  46  to  45.  a  very    Senator  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Scorr]     from  New  York,  as  amended,  to  the  com- 

PrtHity  f^^"  v^as  been  a  change  of     would  each  vote  "yea."  mittee  amendment. 


Slbwk  and  forth  two  or  three  times 
!?f^derstand,  the  Senator  from  Flor- 
JiTd  the  Senator  from  Georgia  are 
Zinw  to  get  to.:Tether  on  an  amendment 
^rMoect  to  which  there  is  essential 
^Z4^ent  It  would  be  extremely  help- 
rTto  Massachusetts,  and  perhaps  to 
Sjer  8tates-I  cannot  speak  for  any 
m^Jt  State  except  my  own— to  have  the 
zL  'or  public  agencies"  included  in 
Slunendment.  We  are  trying  to  get 
Lrther  on  this  amendment,  on  which 
«  »re  basicallv  in  agreement,  and  avoid 
htvtng  another  46-to-45  vote.  I  hope 
S«  Senator  will  be  willing  to  insert  my 
suggested  wording  into  the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does  the 
Senator  from  Texas  yield  back  the  re- 
Btinder  of  his  time? 

Mr.  TOWER.  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  AU  time 
for  debate  on  the  amendment  has  ex- 
pired The  question  is  on  agreeing  to 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  Senator 
from  Florida  I  Mr.  SmathersI  to  the 
unendment  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
New  York  !Mr.  J.avitsI.  On  this  ques- 
tion the  veas  and  nays  have  been  or- 
dered, and  the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  Virginia  I  Mr.  Byrd],  the 
Senator  from  Michigan  [Mr.  Hart],  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Mc- 
CaithyI,  and  the  Senator  from  Utah 
:Mr  Moss  are  absent  on  official  busi- 
ness. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
California  I  Mr.  EngleI  .  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  IMr.  Kennedy],  and  the 
Senator  from  Indiana  (Mr.  Bayh]  are 
absent  becau.se  of  illness. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  New  Mexico  iMr.  Anderson],  and 
the  Senator  from  Texas  [Mr.  Yarboh- 
oucHJ  are  necessarily  absent. 

I  further  aimounce  that,  If  present  and 
¥otin«,  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico 
iMr.  Anderson  1,  the  Senator  from  In- 
diana IMr  BayhI.  the  Senator  from  Cal- 
ilomia  IMr.  EngleI.  the  Senator  from 
Texas  IMr  Yarborotjgh]  ,  the  Senator 
from Mlchit^an  [Mr.  Hart],  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Virginia  [Mr.  Byrd]  would 
each  vote   yea." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Mas- 
•chusetts  IMr.  Kennedy]  Is  paired  with 
the  Senator  from  Utah  (Mr.  Moss]. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Msasachusetts  would  vote  "nay"  and  the 
Senator  from  Utah  would  vote  "yea." 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  [Mr.  DominickI 
*oA  the  Senator  from  Permsylvanla  [Mr. 
Soorr]  are  necessarily  absent. 


The  result  was   announced — yeas 
nays  7,  as  follows: 

[No.  477  Leg.] 
YEAS — 80 


Aiken 

AUott 

Bartlett 

Be&ll 

Bible 


Brewster 

Bunlick 

Byrd,  W.  Va. 

Cannon 

CaxlBon 

Church 

Cooper 

Cotton 

Curtla 

DlrkBcn 

Dodd 

Eastl&nd 

Edmondson 

EHender 

Ervln 

Pong 

Pulbrlght 

Omening 

Hartke 

Hayden 

Hlckenlooper 


Cue 

Clark 

Douglas 

Anderson 
Bayh 
Bennett 
Byrd,  Va. 
Dominick 


HUl 

Holland 

Hruska 

Humphrey 

Inouye 

Jackson 

Jolinston 

Jordan,  N.C. 

Jordan, Idaho 

Keating 

Kuchel 

Lausche 

Long,  Mo. 

Long,  La. 

Mae:nuBon 

Mansfield 

McClellan 

McOee 

McOovem 

Mclntyre 

McNamara 

Mechem 

Miller 

Monroney 

Morton 

Mundt 

Miukle 

NAYS— 7 

Gore 

Javits 
Metcalf 

NOT  VOTING- 

Engle 

Ooldwater 

Hart 

Kennedy 

McCarthy 


Nelson 

Neuberger 

Pastore 

Pearson 

Pell 

Prouty 

Proxmlre 

Randolph 

Riblcoff 

Robertson 

Russell 

Saltonstall 

Simpson 

Smathers 

Smith 

Sparkman 

Stennls 

Symington 

Talmadge 

Thurmond 

Tower 

Walters 

William*,  N.J. 

WUUams,  Del. 

Young,  N.  Dak. 

Young,  Ohio 


Morse 
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Moss 
Scott 
Yar  borough 


So  Mr.  Smathers'  amendment  to  Mr. 
Javits'  amendment  to  the  committee 
amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  Is  on  agreeing  to  the  Javits 
amendment,  as  amended,  to  the  commit- 
tee amendment. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  2  minutes. 

The  Senate  has  labored  long  and  hard, 
and  I  think  the  debate  has  really  made 
an  impression  on  the  Senate.  But  I  still 
feel  that  the  Senate  has  not  done  what 
it  really  wishes  to  do  in  terms  of  accom- 
plishing its  purpose.  Although  I  real- 
ize that  this  is  now  the  conclusion  to 
which  the  Senate  has  come,  I  shall 
r^raft  my  own  amendment  and  submit 
It  separately  to  an  appropriate  part  of 
the  bill,  to  give  the  Senate  an  opportu- 
nity to  vote  on  the  complete  plan,  apply- 
ing both  to  public  and  private  agencies, 
which  It  has  not  yet  done,  and  then  let 
the  Senate  work  its  will. 

In  order  to  economize  upon  the  time 
of  the  Senate,  rather  than  to  have  two 
yea-and-nay  votes  on  the  same  proposal, 
I  ask  urumlmous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  yeas  and  nays  upon  my  amend- 
ment, now  represented  by  the  Smathers 
amenidment  in  the  nature  of  a  substitute, 
may  be  vacated. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


The  amendment,  as  amended,  to  the 
committee  amendment,  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  PEARSON.  Mr.  President,  in 
view  of  the  action  taken  on  the  so-called 
Javits  amendment,  I  withdraw  my 
amendment  No.  1123  and  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  a  statement  I  have  prepared 
in  relation  to  title  II,  part  A,  may  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Statement  by  Senator  Pearson 
I  feel  that  there  Is  a  very  grave  adminis- 
trative problem  In  many  parts  of  this  bill. 
This  problem  Is  most  acutely  reflected  In  the 
provisions  of  part  A  of  title  II — entitled.  "The 
General  Community  Action  Programa." 

Under  present  provisions  of  this  part,  the 
Federal  Director  is  authorized  to  enter  di- 
rectly into  agreement  with  public  or  private 
nonprofit  organizations  for  the  purpose  of 
conducting  economic  opportunity  programs. 
The  Director  alone  decides  which  programs 
to  approve.  He  Is  not  required  to  obtain  the 
consent  of  a  State  or  of  a  State  agency  In 
order  to  conduct  any  program  he  chooses 
within  that  State. 

Furthermore,  the  Governors  of  ovir  50 
States  do  not  have  a  single  significant  func- 
tion with  respect  to  "community  action  pro- 
grams." They  have  no  authority  to  approve 
or  disapprove  these  programs.  They  are  re- 
served only  the  right  to  "comment." 

Mayors,  State  board  members,  county  com- 
missioners and  similar  State  and  local  of- 
ficials may  not  even  comment  on — much  lesa 
Influence  or  coordinate — the  activities  of  the 
Federal  Director  within  their  respective  com- 
munities. 

Circumvention  of  State  authority  in  this 
manner  raises  an  additional  problem.  Nu- 
merous State  and  local  figencles  have  been 
established — In  conjunction  with  Federal 
legislation — to  administer  and  coordinate 
Federal  programs  Intended  to  meet  the  re- 
quirements of  community  health  and  wel- 
fare. To  offer  current  examples,  I  need  only 
refer  to  recently  enacted  legislation  such 
afi  the  Higher  Education  Facilities  Act,  the 
Vocational  Education  Act,  or  the  Community 
Mental  Health  Centers  Act. 

Various  other  State  and  local  organiza- 
tions have  been  created  on  State  or  local  ini- 
tiative to  deal  with  the  pressing  problems 
of  poverty. 

These  agencies  and  organizations  are  the 
appropriate  planning  centers  for  any  co- 
ordinated attack  on  poverty.  Their  pro- 
grams are  attuned  to  the  special  needs  of  the 
States  and  local  ccanmunltles  within  the 
States.  Their  personnel  la  acutely  cognizant 
of  the  charaicterLstlcs  and  causes  of  poverty 
in  each  State  and  in  each  affected  com- 
munity. 

These  agencies  and  organizations,  as  a  re- 
sult, are  best  situated — by  force  of  circum- 
stance and  experience — to  flght  the  battle 
against  poverty  within  the  framework  of 
speclflc  local  needs. 

The  successful  application  of  new  programs 
would  be  Jeopardized  because  they  lack  the 
considered  opinion  of  those  organlsBtions 
most  familiar  with  local  needs — the  State 
and  local  health  and  welfare  agencies. 
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Furth«rmore,  failure  to  require  the  ap- 
proval. ■■Mwmnnt  and  coordination  of  fed- 
erally propoaed  progranu  by  theae  State  and 
local  acencles  representa  a  ^ave  danger  to 
tbe  effeetlvene«8  aJid  continuation  of  existing 
State  and  local  programs.  Existing  programs 
may  b«  aerloualy  upeet  by  the  rush  on  the 
part  of  public  and  private  agencies  to  secure 
Federal  funds  and  authority  to  Initiate  new 
cooununlty  action  programs  without  the  ap- 
proval of  or  coordination  with  community 
planning  organizations 

With  respect  to  this  aspect  of  the  pending 
prxyoeal.  the  US.  conference  of  mayors  com- 
mented is  part : 

"Any  Federal  legislation  that  Is  to  Involve 
local  citizen  action  In  a  war  on  poverty  must 
clearly  place  the  responsibility  for  program 


causes,  not  just  symptoms     It  is  an  at-     mental  capacity  to  Improve  their  lot 
tack  that  will  enlist  hometown  Kovern-     when  the  chances  are  put  weU  wSS 
.    .    .   .  __    ..      . , their  grasp.     But  the  degree  of  no2t 

In  our  States,  in  our  Nation  todw? 

social  cancer  that  we  must  combaL*  V 

must  not  allow  this  social  cancer  to  »»! 

tmue  to  Kiow.  and  to  become  maUgaS!" 
Tlie  decree  of  poveny  m  ourNtttrnk 

not  due  to  a  failure  of  our  economiT»r 
able    or    InadequaU-    work    experience;     tem.     It  Is  due  to  the  failure  of  out 
discrimination:  laclc  of  opportunity :  and     ciety  to  provide  the  education  th*  w[ 
often  a  need   for  encouragement  and  a     training,  and  rctralnlnR,  the  encouii»u 
motivational  assist  ment  and  the  environment  nectau^fu 

Thirty  years  ago  we  could  all  recoKnize  help  the  poor  to  become  producUveT*! 
poverty  by  the  breadlines  that  e.xlsted  in  war  on  poverty  can  be  successful  beciS! 
almost   ever\-    city     m    every   State    and     Its  major  aims  are  directed  at  thewaST 


ment  and  business  into  the  fronthnes. 
and  not  as  privates,  but  as  the  plan- 
makers,  and  Kenerals  in  full  charge  of 
State  and  local  programs. 

Kirst.  what  are  these  Ttxit  causes  of 
poverty"?  Simply  stated,  they  are  lack 
of  skills:   inadequate  education:   unsuit- 


development  and  execution  with  responsible     section  of  our  Nation      Today,  poverty  Is     est  links   in   the  chain   reaction  of  av»' 
local  government  •   •   •  if  the  Federal  o-.v-     not  as  concentrated,  nor  as  visible,  but     erty— the  youth 


emment'a  entry  into  this  foray  Is  to  be  moet 
effective,  its  assistance  mu«t  be  channeled  to 
local  communities  In  ti  manner  consistent 
with  local  government  responsibility  and 
obligation  •  •  •  to  launch  a  program  of  new 
aids  to  local  private  groups  without  govern- 
mental coordination  at  the  local  level  would 
be  a  step  backward  " 

My  amendment  is  designed  to  correct  the 
Btructiiral  and  administrative  flaws  in  the 
provisions  of  part  A  of  title  II  This  amend- 
ment provides  for  the  creation  of  Stnt*"  eco- 
nomic opportunity  agenciea  which  shall  pro- 
pose re^wnalble  State  plans  of  community 
action  programs  to  the  Federal  Direct..-  for 
bis  approval. 

In  this  manner,  existing  State  and  local 
health  and  welfare  organizations  will  b«  able 
to  exercise  Influence  and  coordination  over 
programs  conducted  at  the  state  and  local 
level. 

In  this  manner,  the  successful,  tlme-teeted 
Federal-State  approach  to  the  domestic  prob- 
lems of  this  Nation  may  be  utilized 

This  amendment  Is  not  Intended  to  alter 
or  change' — In  any  manner — the  purpose  of 
this  part.  Rather.  It  Is  Intended  to  Insure 
maximum  effort  and  maximum  efBclency  In 
conducting  our  attack  on  poverty 

Mr.  McNAMARA.  Mr.  President.  I 
yield  10  minutes  to  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Washing; ton 

A    MKW    WAa    AGAINST    AN    Ol  D    ENrMT 

Mr.  MAONUSON      Mr    President— 
A  nation's  wealth  Ues  ;n   the  chancter  of 
Its    young    men.    its    mitural    resources,    and 
In  a  contented   worlclnK   people      This  lei?is- 
latlon  preserves  all  three 

There  Is  a  certain  nostalgia  as  I  re- 
call those  words  from  one  of  my  very 
first  speeches  In  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives. The  date  was  May  11,  1937.  the 
occasion  was  the  debate  on  final  passage 
of  an  act  to  renew  the  Civilian  Conserva- 
tion Corps,  one  of  Roosevelt's  most  suc- 
cessful New  Deal  programs. 

The  CCC  accomplished  a  great  deal 
for  our  Nation — a  great  deal  in  and  for 
the  State  of  Washins^ton  Many  of  us 
In  the  Northwest  have  enjoyed  an  out- 
ing in  our  forests,  at  one  of  our  many 
roadside  parks.  For  many  of  us,  the 
best  cofTee  we  ever  tasted  was  boiled  on 
one  of  those  old  CCC  campflre  sites 
Many  thousands  of  middle-aged  men  to- 
day received  their  very  first  productive 
employment  in  the  CCC  program. 

Today.  27  years  after  that  first  speech 
In  the  Congress,  President  Johnson  has 
propoaed  a  comprehensive  program  to 
wage  a  war  against  one  of  society's  age- 
old  enemies — poverty  The  war  on  pov- 
erty Is  a  many-sided  attack  against  the 
very  sources  of  poverty  in  our  Nation 
It    is    an    all-out    attack    against    root 


tiiere  are  y  '.i  million  families  with  a 
median  income  of  $1,800  iht  year  In 
our  own  State  of  Washington,  over  63.- 
000  families  have  an  income  of  less  than 
$J.000  per  year. 

Today,  the  cause  of  poverty  is,  in  most 
cases,  a  web  of  circumstance,  not  the 
simple  result  of  a  simple  condition. 

Poverty  tend.s  to  be  self-^xTix'tuatlng 
from  one  generation  to  another-  a  chain 
reaction  that  we  must  break  Patterns 
of  pove.ny  are  established  early  In  life 
Thousands  of  children  in  our  Nation 
grow  up  In  home.s  where  education,  am- 
bition and  h(H>e  are  as  scarce  as  money. 
Too  many  of  these  children  attend  our 
schools  with  little  incentive  or  guidance 
from  h(jme  to  get  tliem  through  They 
drop  out  as  soon  as  the  law  {)ormits,  or 
.s<K)ner.  Lack  of  an  adequate  education 
has  become  a  hallmark  of  today's  pov- 
erty 

Often  these  chlldrt-n  reach  16  and  be- 
gin a  lifelong  drift  through  a  series  of 
low-skill  or  no-.sklll  jobs  Jobs  that 
grow  increasingly  harder  U)  Ilnd  as  au- 
tomation spreads  through  business  and 
industry  Technological  change,  such 
as  the  shift  from  the  pickax  to  the 
p<.iwer  sC(Kjp,  has  left  many  with  a  use- 
less trade  Some,  who  cannot  tind  jobs 
at  all.  turn  to  petty  crime — or  become 
charges  on  public  welfare  rolls,  no  longer 
productive  to  them.'^elves  or  to  .society. 

Most  simF)ly  find  a  niche  of  minimum 
usefulness  where  they  may  cling  for  the 
rest  of  their  lives.  They  continue  the 
trend,  for  poverty  Is  self-perpetuating, 
and  their  children  continue  the  chain  re- 
action 

To  break  this  chain  reaction  the  pcKir 
must  bi^  given  opportunities  to  e.scai>e, 
and  the  war  on  poverty  is  designed  U^ 
provide  such  opp<jrtunities.  It  is  not  a 
program  designed  to  merely  support 
people,  to  make  them  dependent  upon 
the  generosity  of  others  This  Ls  a  pro- 
i:ram  designed  to  give  f)eople  a  chance. 

The  war  on  poverty  which  I  support — - 
which  President  Johnson  pn^poses — does 
not  l.'icrea.se  handouts  in  order  to  de- 
crease distress.  It  will  not  increase  de- 
pendency and  sacrifice  self-help,  self- 
reliance,  or  self-respect  It  Ls  not 
deslgi^.ed  just  to  help  the  poor,  but  pri- 
marily to  help  the  poor  help  themselves. 

Let  us  be  realistic  about  thLs.  I  do 
not  think  that  we  will  ever  completely 
abolish  poverty  There  are  some  people 
who  do  not  posse.ss  either  the  will  or  de- 
sire to   lift    themselves   out  of   poverty,  —  . 

even   when   given   a   better  opportunity,     would   lncrea.se   our  national  wealtn  » 
There  are  others  who  do  not  have  the     the  same  time  that  our  young  people «r< 


We  have  an  excellent  example  in  the 
SUte  of  Washington  of  what  is  encom- 
passed within  the  war  on  poverty.  Ovti 
the  last  dozen  years  we  have  wltoeaied 
tremendous  success  with  our  Youth  Py*. 
estry  Camps.  We  have  wltneMed  the 
lives  of  hundreds  of  young  men  belni 
salvaged  from  the  dark  byways  of  delin- 
quency We  have  achieved  twin  objec- 
tives of  developing  responsible  young 
men  who  will  become  productive.  pnj». 
perous  adults — at  the  same  time  thtt 
they  have  improved,  enriched,  and  saf^ 
guarded  our  invaluable  natural  re- 
sources. 

The  Youth  Forestr>-  Camps  in  the 
State  of  Washington  have  an  ImprwitTe 
record  of  tangible  accomplishment:  thej 
have  built  over  30  miles  of  forest  accea 
road,  constructed  5  bridges,  maintained 
and  improved  over  100  miles  of  existing 
forest  access  road ;  practiced  reforesta- 
tion— seeding,  planting,  and  brush  elimi- 
nation—on  1,530  acres:  effected  forest 
management  work — thinning,  pnmlni, 
ba.sal  spraying — on  some  1,500  acres;  as- 
sisted on  45  miles  of  property  line  sur- 
vey; assisted  in  the  preparation  of  State 
timber  .sales  totaling  over  13  million 
board  feet:  constructed  5  picnic  grounds; 
built  camp  stoves  for  public  picnic  areas; 
worked  in  suppressing  103  forest  flrei— 
and  more. 

I  look  upon  this  portion  of  the  bill— 
the  National  Job  Corps — as  an  example 
of  what  can  be  done  nationally  as  com- 
pared with  what  has  been  done.  For  ex- 
ample: the  work  and  study  program 
would  assist  our  colleges  and  universities 
to  make  it  po.sslble  for  qualified  students 
who  lack  financial  resources  to  remain  to 
.school. 

.A  national  Job  corps,  as  proposed  in  the 
war-on-poverty  program,  could  tackle 
tremendous  projects  in  our  national  for- 
ests alone.  The  Chief  of  the  Forest  Sen- 
Ice  has  reported  to  me  that  within  our 
national  forests  the  following  projects 
need  to  be  undertaken:  25  million  acres 
of  timber  stand  improvement:  4  million 
acres  of  tree  planting;  1,500.000  acres  rf 
wildlife  habitat  improvement:  3,500,000 
acres  of  range  land  revegetatlon:  1,300,- 
000  acres  of  erosion  stabilization:  we 
need  to  develop  25,000  campsrrounds; 
survey  200.000  miles  of  land  lines:  con- 
stRict  40,000  miles  of  roads,  and  7.000 
miles  of  trails.  We  can  reduce  forest  Are 
hazards  in  3,500.000  acre.s 

These    are    worthwhile    Jobs,    which 
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sources   of   criticism   as   the   critics   of 
nearly  30  years  ago. 

Today,  the  charge  Is  "playing  politics 
with  poverty."  Today's  critics  nit-pick  at 
the  fringes  of  the  program,  without  ad- 
vancing constructive  counterproposals. 
Some  charge  "leave  it  to  the  local  com- 
munities." Where  do  they  think  the 
problem  exists?  Where  do  they  think 
the  problems  have  existed?  and  where 


..latiid  in  overcoming  educational- voca- 
Sdeflciencies.  This  would  be  a  vol- 
\^  Job  corps,  a  camp-based  program 
!r3u<»tlonal  and  vocational  training 
■_  TOung  men  and  women  who  are 
zLtls  adjusted  to  their  homes,  or  to 
JS^ome  communities,  or  to  work. 

|iyiy  of  these  young  men  cannot  be 
,-infd  best  in  a  program  located  within 
oSrhome  communities.  Many  are  mi- 
Irint  laborers,  actually  with  no  home     do  they  think  action  has  been  lacking, 


^iTwhere  Others  are  outside  the  range 
jTcooununities  where  adequate  resources 
Jnd  concern  exist.  Others  come  from 
aapoverished  rural  areas  and  remote 
^S^Uin  hollows,  or  from  the  city  clums 
thich  have  taught  them  only  hostility 
to  their  environment. 

These  young  people  must  come  a  long 
rtv—the  spark  of  motivation  is  not 
likely  to  be  ignited  in  the  same  communi- 
uet  which  have  stifled  it  so  long.  I  know 
ttju  can  succeed,  because  I  have  seen  the 
access  in  my  own  State  of  such  a  pro- 

iram. 

These  programs  for  the  young  people 
can  be  successful  because  they  are  aimed 
(llrtctly  at  those  who  are  caught  up  in 
the  webs  of  poverty  and.  most  important, 
because  these  programs  are  self-help 
programs. 

The  work-study  program,  for  instance, 
will  assist  our  colleges  and  universities  to 
develop  part-time  jobs  which  will  make  it 
possible  for  qualified  students  who  lack 
llnancial  resources  to  remain  In  school. 
This  program  will  halt  the  costly  colle- 
giate dropout  who  cannot  keep  pace  with 
\tit  rising  costs  of  college  education. 

Equally  conscious  of  those  young  peo- 
ple more  suited  for  vocational-technical 
training,  the  work  training  program  is 
tailored  for  these  students.  It  must  be 
remembered  that  for  every  college- 
trained  person  today,  our  business  and 
todustrj-  need  at  least  four  highly  skilled 
techniciaiis.  We  turn  out  only  one  now, 
and  the  shortage  is  growing. 

Critics  of  the  President's  war  on  pov- 
erty sound  the  same  today  as  the  critics 
of  the  CCC  sounded  back  in  the  1930's. 
In  my  very  fir.st  campaign  for  election  to 
Congress,  presidential  candidate  Alf 
Landon  labeled  the  newly  enacted  social 
Kcurlty  program  a  "cruel  hoax  on  the 
American  people."  Critics  in  those  days 
said  that  the  New  Deal  Democrats  were 
"playing  politics  with  unemployment." 
We  hear  those  same  haunting  echoes 
today. 

The  critics  of  today  are  different  peo- 
ple, but  the  slogans  are  the  same.  They 
ire  just  as  hard  pressed  today  to  find  real 


or  lagging? 

Critics  today  argue  that  any  attack 
on  poverty  should  be  waged  only  by 
State  and  local  government,  that  it  is 
not  the  business  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. But  this  is  a  legitimate  concern 
for  the  Federal  Government. 

In  any  democratic  society,  if  it  is  to 
survive,  it  must  be  concerned  on  every 
level  of  government  with  the  problems  of 
continued  high  unemployment  in  the 
face  of  continued  alltime  highs  in  pros- 
perity. 

We  must  all  be  concerned  with  the  fact 
that  despite  a  constantly  rising  stand- 
ard of  living  for  most,  despite  a  higher 
average  wage  for  most,  despite  a  con- 
stantly rising  gross  national  product, 
there  are  millions  of  Americans  who  can 
afford  neither  adequate  food,  adequate 
shelter,  adequate  clothing,  nor  adequate 
schooling. 

At  no  level  of  government — Federal, 
State  or  local — dare  we  neglect  this  prob- 
lem of  widespread  poverty  in  the  midst 
of  widespread  aCBuence.  We  do  have  a 
social  cancer  in  our  midst  that  is  grow- 
ing. We  have  a  social  cancer  that  we 
can  curtail  and  eventually  control  if  we 
are  merely  willing  to  dedicate  our  effort, 
time  and  resources  to  the  job. 

The  war  on  poverty  is  a  dedication  of 
all  levels  of  government.  In  a  partner- 
ship program  that  is  truly  "partnership" 
in  the  fullest  meaning  of  the  word. 

In  that  1937  speech  to  the  House  of 
Representatives  about  the  CCC  program, 
I  said: 

Can  we  spend  money  in  any  better  way? 
la  not  the  moral  well-being  of  our  young 
people  beyond  dollar-and-cents  value? 

I  was  convinced  that  the  CCC  was  a 
sound  program,  a  wise  investment,  and  of 
tremendous  benefit  to  our  Nation.  I  feel 
the  same  is  true  today  in  regard  to  the 
proposals  in  the  war  on  poverty  program. 

To  me.  the  basic  question  is  merely 
this:  Will  the  Presidents  proposals 
strikeattheheart  of  poverty?  Will  they 
strike  at  the  root  causes?  Will  the  re- 
sults really  turn  the  tide  so  that  we  can 


honestly  view  this  program  as  an  in- 
vestment and  not  merely  as  an  expendi- 
ture? Is  responsibility  vested  in  local 
and  State  governments  wherever  possi- 
ble? 

I  am  convinced  that  my  questions  are 
answered  in  the  aflBrmative.  I  am  con- 
vinced that  the  war-on-poverty  pro- 
grams can  work,  and  it  is  high  time  that 
we  got  on  with  the  job. 

Mr.  President,  following  my  speech 
I  ask  imanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  a  response — and  I  believe 
this  is  very  important — to  an  inquiry 
from  my  office,  from  Edward  P.  Cliff, 
Chief  of  the  Forest  Service,  U.S.  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  this  year,  who  In- 
formed me  that  certain  work  could  be 
done  in  selected  States  by  Job  Corps  en- 
roUees.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  it  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Job  Corps  Work  in  National  Forest 

In  responfie  to  an  Inquiry  from  my  oflQce, 
Edward  P.  Cliff,  Chief  of  the  Forest  Service, 
U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture.  Informed 
me  on  April  23,  1964,  that  the  following  work 
could  be  done  In  selected  States  by  Job  Corps 
enrollees : 

Timber  stand  Improvement,  25  million 
acres. 

Planting  of  trees,  4  million  acres. 

Development  of  campgrounds,  26.000. 

Improvement  of  wildlife  habitat,  1,500,000 
acres. 

Revegetate  rangeland,  3,500,000  acres. 

Stabilize  erosion,  1,300,000  acres. 

Survey  land  lines,  200,000  miles. 

Construct  administrative  buildings,  6,500. 

Construct  roads,  40,000  miles. 

Construct  trails,  7.000  miles. 

Reduce  Are  hazard,  3,500,000  acres. 

The  contribution  to  our  national  wealth 
that  would  result  from  completion  of  these 
projects  is  beyond  any  calculation — It  would 
exceed  the  entire  cost  manyfold.  The  ex- 
perience gained,  and  the  skills  acquired  and 
developed  by  the  young  people  Involved, 
would  be  a  valuable  addition  to  our  labor 
force  and  readily  assimilated  Into  btisiness 
and  industry. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  on 
the  following  page  there  is  an  actual  re- 
port from  the  Forest  Service  with  a 
breakdown  of  the  acres  and  the  work 
involved  in  11  States  in  the  Union  which 
are  particularly  involved  in  this  tsTJe  of 
program  of  forestation.  and  I  ask  imani- 
mous consent  to  have  it  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  report 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 


Work  available  to  Job  Corps — Program  on  the  national  forests 


Kind  of  work 


Units 


Tlmher  rancl  improvenipnt 

flMittnys... 

l^wM' camiirrniimls 

tapfOTt  wiMllle  liul.llal _. 

BtTwrUtf  rHrua'lana._ 

Slbill»  eripsl'in   ^, 

*»wylinil  lines ".'.".' 1.. 

r«Bgtnjrt  ii.lniip.istrative  buUdlnRS- 

l««nirt  r()».!g 

^oiKrurt  tra;;s    .         ,., 

Wnc  fir?  haiuf'l    <. 


Acres- 
.do.- 

Each.. 

Acres. 

..do., 
.do. 


Miles. 
Each.. 
Miles. 
..do-- 


A'-m. 


Wash- 
ington 


400,000 

130,000 

000 

3S.000 

M.OOO 

11,000 

8,000 

350 

4.000 

fiOO 

4&.aoo 


Oregon 


800,0(10 

460,000 

1,500 

80.000 

350.000 

68.000 

12,000 

700 

7.000 

730 

100,000 


California      Montana 


850.000 

900.000 

6,000 

80.000 

400.000 

27,000 

30.000 

1,000 

8,000 

1.000 

350,000 


! ,  000.  000 

135.000 

450 

21,000 

l.W.OOO 

18,000 

20,000 

650 

2.000 

1.000 

80.000 


Ariiona 


600,000 

20,tX)0 

1,500 

120.000 

650.000 

275,000 

9.000 

280 

2.000 

250 

170.000 


Idaho 


Minnesota 


650,000 

550,000 

1,200 

170.000 

400,000 

130,000 

12,000 

550 

4,000 

1,500 

120,000 


400,000 

150,000 

350 

19,000 


10,000 

50 

800 

30 

13,000 


West 
Virginia 


160,000 

18,000 

300 

25,000 

10,000 

2,000 

2,500 

50 

300 

30 

14,000 


All  national 
forests 


25,000,000 

4,000.000 

25.000 

1,500,000 

3,600,000 

1,300,000 

200,000 

5,500 

40,000 

7,000 

3,600,000 
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Work  aKiilahlt  to  Job  Vorpi^  — t'ro<jram  on  ttir  national  forr.tt^     ('out inuft! 


Myti 


Project 


Timber  nand  Unprove ment 
PUntinc  o/  tre<*s ... 
OeTetopm^nt  oJ  canipKrounds. 
Improve  wUdllle  hat.ii^t 

KevegvUtr  rang*-  land 

StabiTlir  ^roolon       ..... 


\  lilt 


Atn. 


Atn.,. 
do. 


NMkiwl 
toui 


ArlaodA 


I'ri.)..  t 


as,  000. 000 

i.  000,000 

28,000 

1.300,000 

3.900,000 
1.300.U00 


I 


.VI-,   «< 

J^      •  * 
I.  f'V 

lao.Qoo 

MO,00O 
375,000 


-!jrr«y  land  llnre 

>  otiAtriM-t  ltdiiiUibtruUvr  buildings 

<  on."<trurt  rmida ................ 

I'ork^ruct  tntika  .................... 

K«duor  fln.  hai*Kb    ........... 


5-'ourc*    Information  ftirrbhed  to  ?erator  VAf.st  »<^m.  Apr  23.  \W4.  t>y  Kd»wd  P   Cliff.  rhW.  Fortrt  8«rvlee,  f  .S   W(>ann>ent  of  Agrlculttire. 


Mr.  MAONUSON  Mr  President,  I 
also  have  a  report  from  Bert  Cole,  di- 
rector of  the  natural  resources  depart- 
ment, on  the  work  completed  by  the 
youth  forestry  canips  m  the  State  of 
Washington.  It  is  a  very  reveahnu  doc- 
ument. I  ask  unanimous  con.sent  to 
have  the  report  printed  in  the  Record 

There  being  no  objection,   the  report 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Ricord, 
as  follows: 
Report  Fkom   Bert   C'oie,   Dircc-tor  or   N\t- 

URAi.    Kesour.  E.-,    iJEt-ARrMENr.    D.v    Work 

COMPLXTED   BY    THE    Yl"    rH    FuRESTRY    Ca.\1J>S 

IN  atATE  or  Washington 

The  first  canip  started  with  ^i  very  measter 
beginning  In  1J62  Our  expanded  prugnini 
started  In  1959  Hiese  camps,  with  their 
forester  and  foreman   h  i.e 

1.  Built  Sf)me  Ju  miles   if  lurest  acceaa  road 

2.  Conatructed  rUe  brkl^es 

3.  Maintained  and  improved  some  100 
mllesOfs^lstlng  forest  access  rood,  which 
Includea  ^fcushing  of  the  roads,  roadside 
spraying.  I^l.icement  of  culverts,  amJ  grav- 
eling. 

4.  Effected  stjme  type  of  re  fores  tuition  prac- 
tice, such  as  seedini?.  planting,  and  brush 
elimination  on   I  6JU  acres 

5.  Effected  forest  management  work  such 
as  thinning,  pruning,  and  basal  spraying  on 
1.500  acres. 

6.  AiaUted  on  s<jrne  45  miles  of  property 
line  siirvey. 

7.  AaalBted  in  the  preparation  of  State 
timber  salea  tofellng  13  million  board  feet 

8.  Aaalsted  in  the  prei).ira'.l"n  of  some  722 
acres  for  ChrlstmiU  tree  lease  and  practiced 
Christmas  tree  cultu.-e,  includl:ij<  weeding 
and  pruning  of  Christmas  trees,  on  st;me  7(X) 
acres. 

9.  In  conjunction  with  the  State's  cattle 
permit  ranges,  they  have  constructed  13  j 
miles  of  fencing 

10.  Built  concrete  camp  stoves  for  public 
picnic  areas. 

11.  Built  and  .'*et  concrete  section  corner 
markers. 

12.  Constructed  five  picnic  grounds. 

13.  Worked  at  fire  hazard  reduction 

14.  Developed  waterholes  for  forest  flre- 
flghtlng 

15.  Worked  In  suppressing  103  forest  flre.s 
In  the  State. 

18.  One  real  big  time-consuming  Job  has 
been  the  clearing  of  93  acres  for  the  expan- 
sion of  our  State  forest  nursery  The  clear- 
ing here  Is  a  very  intense  type  of  clearing  so 
that  all  the  fibrous  material  will  be  removed 
from  the  ground  to  allow  for  uniform  drill 
seeding  In  the  seeding  beds 

AIJ  Of  these  accomplishments  have  been 
made  vlth  "committed  '  b<jys.  mostly  !n  the 
age  class  of  15  through  17  While  both  the 
work  accomplished  and  the  rehabilitation  of 
the  boys  have  been  rewarding,  even  more 
work  could  be  accomplished  with  older  boys 
competing  for  the  opportunity  to  participate 
in  the  program 

Mr.  MAONUSON  Mr  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  letter 
which  I  wrote  to  Sargent  Shrlver  on  April 
9  of  this  year,  after  my  annual  visit  to 


these  camp.s.  and  a  li'tt«^r  from  the  Stale 
nf  Washington.  LK-partmciii  of  Natural 
Re.sources,  on  the  same  subicct  by  our 
vt-ry  able  corixmi.ssioiier  of  public  lands, 
Bert  Coit'.  be  print*  d  in  the  Reiokh  So 
that  thfif  will  be  no  quf.-^tlon  about  the 
efffct  thi.s  may  hav>'  In  a  State  like 
VVashiiu'ton,  I  also  a.sk  unanimou.s  con- 
.sent to  havr  piintj'd  in  the  F-trcoR:)  the 
total  l!)59  income  for  familie.s  under 
SI, 000,  b^-tween  $1,000  and  $2. 000  and 
bftween  $2,000  and  $3,000 

TluTc  being  no  oblection  the  lettrrs 
and  table  wt-re  ordered  to  be  printed  m 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

Aprii   9.  1964 
Mr    K«>BERi  Sari.ent    suki'.ek    Jr. 
OirfcCOT.   Presidenl's    Wd'   .'i    f'ninty. 
Executive  Office  of  the  f'-r  ■.■!'■■.: 
Wat  ungtdi    DC 

Dear  Sarue  Last  week  I  h  nl  .i  nire  .ind 
rewarding  expeneiue 

Rare,  because  It  to<5  seldom  happens  that 
we  view  a  governmental  program  that  com- 
bines real  understanding  of  a  complex  prob- 
lem and  that  hai  placed  In  economical  op- 
e.-atiot;    a   sound    approach    toward   solution 

Rewarding  because  this  particular  pro- 
gram has  a  proven  record  of  success  nuilt!- 
p:e  »u cess,  and  douoly  rewarding  because 
It  invf.lves  youth  In  particular  the  young 
people  In  mv  own  State  of  Washington 

I  believe  that  this  experience  of  mine  may 
be  of  Invaluable  assistance  to  you  and  y<jur 
staff,  especially  t.)  those  Involved  In  present- 
ing the  Presidents  program  contained  In 
title  1  of  the  war  on  poverty  and  whi>  will 
have  the  responsibility  of  Implementing  that 
program  In  particular.  I  refer  to  the  ycnith 
ramps  .md  guidance  centers,  and  the  work- 
tram  tng  programs. 

When  I  was  home  last  week.  I  visited  two 
if  the  youth  forestry  campw  maintained  by 
our  bureau  of  Juvenile  rehabilitation  In  the 
State  of  Washington  One  of  the  cnmp.s, 
Capitol  Forest,  was  the  pioneer  started  in 
1952  the  second.  Cedar  Creek  was  opened 
m  ll>59  These  two  youth  camps  are  typical 
of  the  four  our  State  has  had  In  opentl^iU 
now  for  a  number  of  years  and  through 
which  hundreds  of  young  men  have  now 
been  processed 

While  these  forestry  camps  have  been 
maintained  for  delinquent  and  neglected 
young  men.  I  am  convinced  that  the  experi- 
ence gained  could  prove  invaluable  fn  your 
objectives  In  working  with  the  children  and 
young  adults  who  are  the  product  of  paerry 

These  forestry  camps  were  a  "pioneering 
venture  In  Juvenile  rehabilitation  The 
basl<-  concept  of  treatment  rather  than  pun- 
ishment: of  a  healthy,  sound  environment. 
rather  than  a  dreary.  pen»l  atmosphere, 
of  honest  constructive  work  and  re<-reation. 
rather  than  physical  mental  moral  stagna- 
tion— while  this  concept  was  not  new  or 
revolutionary  the  specific  application  In 
the  handling  ^f  young  teenage  boys  wa-s  new, 
and  the  results  are   proven   fact 

Washington  State  can  now  boast  the  most 
successful  program  of  juvenile  rehabilitation 
of  any  State  In  the  Union.  Recent  sUtlatlcs 
on  the  graduates  of  this  program  show  that 
the  recidivism  rate  la  about   12  percent      In 


ntt 


any  "ther  State.  In  any  other  Juvenile  IngM 
lutlon  they  would  be  proud  to  have  a  tit 
tiiree  times  as  high 

Washington  State  can  truly  bosst  that 
hundreds  of  young  men,  many  of  ^j^ 
headed  for  a  lifetime  of  crime  and  antisocial 
activities  at  Worst,  to  a  lifetime  of  coat  to 
8<jclety  a.s  marglual  producers  In  our  econoBii 
or  as  charges  upon  the  public  welfare  rolh  « 
Ijest-  these  younp:  men  have  been  brot^lit 
h.ick  Int'i  the  mainstream  of  our  aoclMv 
I'hey  have  been  assisted  In  making  a  raad- 
Justmeiit  In  their  lives  .so  that  they  have  ba- 
come  positively  motivated  and  are  now  mak- 
ing a  success  of  themselves,  and  a  sucoMi  of 
their  lives 

Wasliington  State  can  be  proud  alao  tbat 
In  making  a  substantial  expenditure  of  pub- 
lic funds  to  promr.te  these  rehabllltaUon  pro- 
grams It  has  literally  Invested  money  that 
Is  iK^w  saMng  the  public  the  expense  oCmow 
senior  Institutional  care,  and  that  U  aaflnc 
(»ir  State  the  other  costs  to  society  of  erJHiy. 
nal  and  antls«x-lal  behavior 

Washington  State  can  also  be  proud  that 
as  a  direct  result  of  this  program,  which  Is- 
volve.s  our  department  wf  natural  reaouicai, 
the  valuable  forest  lands  that  are  our  hall- 
age  in  the  N  irthwest  have  been  Immeaatm- 
l)ly  increa.sed  In  value  I  am  attaching  i 
resum/>  of  the  work  that  has  l)e«n  aooom- 
pUshed  bv  the.se  y  mng  men  during  the  13 
years  of  this  prcjgram  You  will  be  Imprail 
If  not  astounded  by  the  work  they  han 
done. 

Perhaps  thl.s  has  been  t<x)  lengthy  an  In- 
troducti'in.  Sange  but  I  am  truly  told  on 
whafs  being  a. c .mpllshed  In  the  evergrMB 
State  I  am  extremely  Interested  Inthevahii 
this  experience,  and  especially  the  knowle<l|i 
and  ex;>ertlHe  of  that  prcvram's  peraoniMl 
might  be  In  your  own  currant  eflorti. 

Mr  Maurice  Buck"  Harmon,  chief  of  tha 
bureau  of  Juvenile  rehabilitation,  depart- 
ment of  instltull ms.  conceived  thle  youUi 
forestry  camp  prtigram  back  In  th^  Uto 
1940s  He  prevailed  upon  the  State  Legiala- 
ture  to  authorize  the  f^rst  camp,  and  haabeen 
the  Inspirational  guiding  hand  that  hn 
faahlone^l  the  program  that  exists  today 
You  know  something  about  legislative  wayt- 
you  can  readily  appreciate  the  testimonial 
of  succe.ss  the  Wa.shlngton  State  Legialatun 
has  placed  upon  both  the  program  and  Mr. 
Harmon  by  authorizing  additional  nw 
ciimps  during  the  last  12  years 

Frankly  Sarge,  I  believe  that  It  would  ba 
most  beneficial  to  you  and  to  your  staff  If  yon 
could  view  the  youth  forestry  facilities  In  th* 
State  of  Washington,  and  discuss  yw» 
thought*  and  proposals  with  Buck  Hannoo. 
A-s  I  said  before,  his  experience  might  haw 
been  primarily  with  neglected  and  dsUn- 
quent  vnung  men  but  the  basic  concept^" 
certainly  a  blo<xl  brother  to  your  propo«Ji 
contained  In  your  congressional  prssentatiflB 
of  March  17  to  the  House  Education  ttfl 
Labor  Committee  I  am  convinced  ''^^JJ^ 
have  a  strong  mutuality  of  InterWt  WW 
Buck  Harmon 

Mr  Harmon  can  be  reached  at  the  Buiw 
of  Juvenile  Rehabilitation,  Olympla.  WMB- 
If  you  should  need  any  additional  ^"^ 
turn  from  me,  I  would  be  happy  to  hg°jg 
what   I  can      I  am  enclosing  several 
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^  *«iinent.  on  the  youth  forestry  camp 
**  *^It  were  f  umlahed  at  my  rwjuert. 
l»*!?iM V«>  to  express  my  sincere  Inter- 

^^'l!?,  nrocram  and  the  Preeldenfi  w» 


^^^  I^  following  the  progreiB  In 
*  "SI^  and  I  will  be  more  than  willing  to 
«»«^JSBtance     Please  do  not  heeUtate 

Mealiuponme. 

"JSh  best  »'«^^«'  ^  '•«"^*^"- 
Cordially. 

Warren  G  Macnxjson. 

U.S.  Senator. 

State  of  Washington, 
n^ARTMENT  or  Natural  Resources, 
^  Olympta.  Wa.'^h..  April  7.  1964. 

Ur   WAJUIEN   FEATHERSTONE   REID, 

ILnCounsel.  Coinmittec  on  Commerce 
JHuOfnc-^  Building.  Washington.  DC. 
^,  M«    REID     I  was  very  disappointed. 
wTuiie'of  a   previous   appointment,   that  I 
!^^able  to  visit  our  Capitol  Forest/Cedar 
^k  Youth  Camp  with  senator  Magnuson. 

with  reference  to  your  Inquiry  relative  to 
Jtila  statistics  about  the  youth  camp. 
^  Questicn  has  arisen  In  our  minds.  We 
"~  in  the  department  of  natural  resources 
^connected  with  two  different  types  of  for- 
IJtry  camps  for  boys  One  is  the  camp  that 
Z,  operate  in  conjunction  with  the  depart- 
m«i  of  institutions,  such  as  the  one  visited 
M  Se-iatur  Ma<.n-son  and  Buck  Harmon. 
In  these  ciimps  the  boys  are  actually  wards 
jf  Uie  St.>te  m.  St  of  them  having  been  in 
some  type  uf  dirficulty  with  the  law,  although 
iff*  nierelv  h,i-.e  no  other  place  to  go.  All 
of  ihem  have  been  committed  to  the  depart- 
ment of  institutions  by  the  courts. 

Our  second  tvpc  of  forestry  camp  is  the 
tvpe  where  wc  employ  boys  in  the  age  bracket 
of  17  to  19.  primarily  for  forest  fire  sup- 
preasion  activities  These  crews  are  also 
uKd  for  'mprovement  of  Our  State-owned 
'or«t  lands  It  is  this  type  of  crew  (non- 
institutlonal  I  around  which  we  have  antic- 
ipated that  the  Federal  Government  might 
inrtltute  one  of  tiie  Job  Corps  programs.  We 
ugume  that  your  request  for  accomplish- 
ment statistics  from  our  Institutional  youth 
camp  programs  Is  primarily  to  illustrate 
what  might  be  accomplished  with  a  Job 
Corp*  program 

In  direct  answer  to  your  request,  we  re- 
port the  f<i!!owlng  work  accomplishments 
from  the  coofx^ratlve  department  of  institu- 
uons-department  of  natural  resources  for- 
fftry  youth  camps  We  have  4  such  camps 
;n  the  Sute,  averaging  about  45  boys  per 
camp  However,  periodically  one  of  the 
camps  Is  f>ccupied  by  younger  boys  who  go  to 
formal  school  rather  than  participate  in  the 
forestrv  program 

The  first  camp  started  with  a  very  meager 
beginning  In  1052  Our  expanded  program 
itarted  in  1959  These  camps,  with  their 
rorwter  and  foreman,  have: 

1  Built  some  30  miles  of  forest  access  road. 

2  Constructed   five  bridges. 

3  Maintained  and  Improved  some  100 
miles  of  existing  forest  access  road,  which 
includes  brushing  of  the  roads,  roadside 
spraying,  replacement  of  culverts,  and  grav- 
eling 

4.  Effected  some  type  of  reforestation  prac- 
tice, such  as  seeding,  planting  and  brush 
elimination  on  i  .530  acres. 

5  Etlected  forest  management  work  such 
u  thinning,  pruning,  and  basal  spraying  on 
1,500  acres. 

8  Aaalsted  on  some  45  miles  of  property 
Une  survey 

7  Aaalsted  In  the  preparation  of  State  tim- 
ber ulea  totaling  13  million  board-feet. 

8.  Aialsted  In  the  preparation  of  some  722 
low  for  Christmas  tree  lease,  and  practiced 
ChrUtmas  tree  culture,  Including  weeding 
UKl  pruning  of  Christmas  trees,  on  some  700 
Km 

B.  In  conjunction  with  the  SUte's  cattle 
pwmlt  ranges,  they  have  constructed  18% 
»ll«s  of  fencing. 


10.  Btillt  concrete  camp  stoves  for  public 
picnic  areas. 

11.  Built  and  set  concrete  section  corner 
markers. 

12.  Constructed  five  picnic  grounds. 

13.  Worked  at  fire  hazard  reduction, 

14.  Developed  waterholes  for  forest  fire 
fighting. 

15.  Worked  in  suppressing  103  forest  fires 
In  the  State. 

16.  One  real  big  time-consuming  Job  has 
been  the  clearing  of  93  acres  for  the  expan- 
sion of  our  State  forest  nursery.  The  clear- 
ing here  is  a  very  intense  type  of  clearing  so 
that  all  the  fibrous  material  will  be  removed 
from  the  ground  to  allow  for  uniform  drill 
seeding  in  the  seedling  beds. 

All  of  these  accomplishments  have  been 
made  with  "committed"  boys,  mostly  in 
the  age  class  of  15  through  17.  While  both 
the  work  accomplished  and  the  rehabilita- 
tion of  the  boys  have  been  rewarding,  even 
more  work  could  be  accomplished  with  older 
boys  competing  for  the  opportunity  to  par- 
ticipate in  the  programs. 

The  department  of  institutions  reports 
that  85  percent  of  the  boys  discharged  from 
theee  camps  have  had  no  further  trouble 
with  the  law.     Some  of  these  boys  have  di- 


rectly used  the  skills  they  have  learned  In 
the  program  on  Jobs  they  later  acquired  In 
civilian  life;  but,  more  Importantly,  the  boy» 
learn  good  work  habits  under  responsible 
leadership.  In  the  long  run,  the  establish- 
ment of  good  work  habits  may  be  of  more 
material  benefit  than  some  of  the  speclfle 
skills  they  learn. 

In  order  for  any  work-training  program  to 
be  successful,  we  think  that  the  men  or  boys 
must  be  engaged  in  necessary  and  profitable 
work  rather  than  make-work  projects.  It  Is 
hard  to  create  much  work  incentive  on  a 
make-work  project.  Secondly,  the  program 
needs  the  necessary  modern  equipment  to 
allow  efficient  operation.  This  Is  justified 
where  work  projects  are  profitable  and  use- 
ful, and  if  the  program  is  really  going  to 
train  the  Incumbents  for  outside  jobs. 

In  Washington,  with  our  3  million  acres 
of  State  land  ownership,  the  opportunity 
for  worthwhile  projects  is  unlimited.  A 
corps  program  could  provide  a  means  for 
accomplishing  many  of  these  long-range  proj- 
ects, and  equally,  or  more  importantly,  help 
the  men  and  boys  enrolled  in  the  program. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Best  L.  Cole, 
Cojnmissioner  of  Public  Lands. 


Total  19.W  income  for  families 


TotJil  families 

Under  $1.000 

$1,000  to  $1,998 

$2,000  to  $2.999 

Total  under  $3,000 

Median  income 


.Statewide            ,      .Spokane  County      |         King  County 

Nuinhrr       Percent  i    Number       Percent       N'uinl>er       Percent 

724,685 

70,136    Z»,300 

21,238  !            2.9 
41,431  1            8.7 

48,047               6,6 

1,803 
4,087 

5,095 

2.6 
5.8 
7,3 

5,311 

8,899 

10,487 

2.2 
3.7 
4.4 

110, 71.'.             1.5.2             10,98.5  1          15,7  1          24,697 

10.4 

$6,  225                               1  $6,  094                             «  $7, 084 

'  97.89  percent  of  State  median  family  incomi 
« 113.80  percent  of  State  median  family  income 


Source-  U.S.  Department  of  Commerce,  Bureau  of  the  Census,  1960  Population  Census,  State  of  Washington. 
Prepared  for  Warren  d.  .Magnvson,  U.S.  .'Senator. 


Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President, 
those  figures,  statewide,  in  two  of  our 
largest  counties,  prepared  by  the  De- 
partment of  Commerce,  are  somewhat 
startling,  and  point  up  the  real  necessity 
for  the  passage  of  the  type  of  bill  which 
was  enacted  in  1937. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  from  Washington 
has  expired. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr,  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Michigan  yield  me  1 
additional  minute? 

Mr.  McNAMARA.  I  yield  1  additional 
minute  to  the  Senator  from  Washington 
[Mr.  Magnuson], 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Washington  Is  recognized 
for  1  additional  minute. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
In  the  Record  on  this  same  subject  one 
of  the  very  first  speeches  I  delivered  in 
the  House  of  Representatives  the  day 
before  final  passage  of  the  1937  exten- 
sion of  the  1937  CCC  program;  also  an 
article  entitled  "Youth  Camps  Aid 
Growth  of  Boys  and  Trees,"  published  In 
the  Totem  of  February  1964 ;  also  a  news 
article  written  by  Mary  McGrory  and 
published  in  the  Washington  Evening 
Stor  of  April  19.  1964,  entitled  "Cracked 
Image— Tycoons  Join  Poverty  War"; 
an  article  written  by  Roscoe  Dnunmond 
entitled  "War  on  Poverty— Headed  in 
the  Right  Direction";  a  news  article 
written  by  Charles  Bartlett  and  pub- 


lished in  the  Washington  Evening  Star 
for  March  19,  1964,  entitled  "Job  Corps 
Plan  To  Be  Expensive" ;  an  editorial  pub- 
lished in  the  WEishington  Evening  Star 
of  April  27,  1964,  entitled  "Mighty  Oaks"; 
and  an  article  written  by  Sylvia  Porter 
and  published  in  the  Washington  Eve- 
ning Star  for  July  20.  1964,  entitled 
"College  Dropouts  Get  Second  Chance." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows : 
[Prom   the   Congressional  RECoan,  May  11, 

1936] 
Speech   by   Senator  Warren  G.  Magnuson, 

or  Washington,  on  CrviLiAN  Conservation 

Corps 

Mr.  Magnuson,  Much  was  said  relative  to 
the  benefits  to  the  youth  of  the  Nation  from 
these  camps.  Having  some  knowledge  of  the 
inner  workings,  and  fully  appreciating  the 
tenor  of  the  newly  proposed  bill,  I  believe  it 
goes  without  argument  that  this  phase  of  the 
so-called  New  Deal  has  been  of  inestimable 
value  to  the  participating  youth  of  the 
Nation. 

The  CCC  contains  three  phases  of  benefits. 
One,  enhancement  of  the  moral  and  physical 
well-being  of  those  enrolled;  two,  the  result- 
ing benefits  to  our  natural  resources  and 
future  national  wealth  from  the  operation; 
and  three,  the  relief  given  to  tinemplojrment. 

The  first  result  must  be  conceded,  and  this 
direct  benefit  In  turn  has  a  further  result, 
touched  upon  only  lightly  In  the  discussion. 
This  one  advantage  alone.  If  figures  could  be 
obtolned,  might  weU  justify  the  entire  costs 
of  the  operation  of  these  camps.  All  of  the 
enroUees  are  young  men  between  the  ages  of 
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17  and  23  years,  not  only  In  ne«dy  circum- 
stance* but  without  employment  It  haa 
often  been  said,  "They  were  walking  the 
■treeta  of  our  cities  "  Many  Members  of 
CongreM  have  at  on?  time  served  In  the 
capacity  of  prosecuting  attorney  ai;d  in 
prosecution  work  I  am  sure  one  of  the 
things  moat  forcibly  brought  i«)  their  atten- 
tion and  most  bemoaned  by  them  was  the 
number  of  young  men  around  the  age  i.)f  the 
enroUeee  In  these  camps  that  became  in- 
volved in  crime 

Even  as  late  as  1934  the  average  age  nt  the 
inmates  In  the  penitentiaries  c)f  the  United 
States  was  23  years  The  annual  crime  bill 
of  the  United  States  runs  well  over  a  billion 
dollars.  If  this  figure  could  be  broken  ddwn 
one  would  find  that  at  least  50  percent  of 
the  cost  of  this  Intolerable  situation  In- 
volved the  youth  of  our  country 

Every  one  of  the  enrollees  of  the  CCC 
camps,  being  as  they  are  In  circumstances 
that  would  Justify  their  enrollment,  and 
coming  under  the  necessary  specifications, 
were  potential  youthful  offenders  of  the  laws 
of  our  State  and  Nation  These  young  men 
are  now  beyond  that  environment.  The  coat 
of  taking  them  away  from  such  environment 
Is  of  minor  consequence  when  compared  to 
the  almost  assured  possibility  that  trouble 
lay  ahead  for  most  of  them  had  they  con- 
tinued In  such  circumstances 

It  costs  as  much  per  capita  to  maintain  a 
reformatory  as  a  CCC  camp  I  have  talked 
to  many  Inmates  of  reformatories  In  al- 
most every  Instance  the  bov  was  iinemploved. 
In  needy  circumstances,  and  Idle  at  the  time 
he  became  entangled  with  the  law  And  It 
was  distressing  to  note  In  cases  that  some  of 
these  Inmates  had  tried  ti)  enter  the  CCC 
camps.  Not  that  all  CCC  enrollees  would  be 
Inmates  of  reformatories  were  it  nut  fur  the 
CCC  camps,  but  I  strongly  urge  th;.t  they  in 
their  past  circumstances,  were  potential 
candidates  through  no  fault  of  their  own 

At  the  time  of  the  establishment  of  these 
camps  the  Department  of  Justice  was  urging 
three  additional  Fedcr  il  reformat<jrles  In 
the  past  4  years  that  i.eed  has  been  obliter- 
ated. In  my  own  state  of  Washington,  the 
Monroe  Reformatory  was  crowded  in  1932; 
1937  finds  the  number  of  Inmates  greatly 
lessened  despite  increase  In  popuUtlun 

This  same  situation  must  exist  In  other 
sections  of  the  Nation,  especially  in  metro- 
politan centers  from  whence  45  percent  of 
these  enrollees  were  recruited  I  am  ad- 
vised, and  this  coincides  with  my  conclu- 
sions, of  the  fact  that  the  esUibllshment  of 
these  CCC  camps,  w^iich  at  one  time  took 
care  of  2  million  needy,  is  responsible 

Can  we  spend  money  In  any  better  way? 
Is  not  the  moral  well-being  of  our  youth 
beyond  dollar-and-cents  value'  I  think  so 
and  so  do  you. 

What  have  we  now?  Young  men  with  a 
different  outlook  on  life,  young  men  tilled 
with  the  character  and  thought  that  has 
made  America  great  and  insures  Its  future 

Consider  the  fact  that  the  demand  for 
CCC  enlistment  fir  exceeds  the  available 
vacancies.  Why  would  a  young  man  or  his 
family  be  so  eager  to  take  such  a  position  at 
a  meager  financial  return  if  there  were  avail- 
able private  employment  that,  at  Its  lowest. 
would  pay  more  than  triple  the  CCC  salary  :> 

Lacking  Job  opportunities  such  a  group 
must  perforce  to  be  Idle  or  go  to  school 
Financially,  school  is  out  of  the  question 
for  a  great  percentage  of  these  young  men 
A  fiuther  large  percentage,  according  to  the 
director  in  charge,  and  in  the  opinion  of 
many  educators,  are  unsulted  for  further 
formal  schooling 

One  and  eight-tenths  percent  of  the  en- 
rollees have  been  locate*!  In  my  .state  Al- 
most all  of  them  are  from  the  streets  of 
large  Eastern  cities  They  have  learned  to 
love  the  Pacific  Northwest  with  Its  moun- 
tains, forests,  streams.  Islands,  bays,  and 
wealth  of  natural  resources  Many  of  them 
will  remain  after  their  term  of  enrollment  to 


make  new  homes  In  this  great,  iindeveloped 
section  wiilch  they,  with  their  own  hands, 
have  helped  to  Improved 

We  of  Washington  weK,  imu  them  We 
have  no  fear  of  their  future  devotion  to  gonl 
citi/enshlp 

We  pass  over  the  second  phase  of  this 
great  project  with  a  few  brief  remarks  The 
natural  restjurces  of  a  country  constitute  Ita 
national  wealth  The  PresUlent  of  the 
United  Stales  had  this  In  mind  in  the  crea- 
tion of  these  camps,  and  It  was  one  of  the 
chief  motUes  behind  the  Inception  nf  the 
Ulfa  When  tilt;'  President  propi>«ed  the  I'CC 
camps  In  his  mesA.ige  to  Congress  on  March 
21    1933.  he  made  this  succinct  Btatement 

"I  propose  to  create  a  Civilian  Con.serva- 
tlon  Corps  to  be  used  In  simple  work,  not 
Interfering  with  normal  employment,  and 
confining  Itself  to  forestry  the  prevention  of 
soil  erosion,  flood  control,  and  .similar  proj- 
ects I  call  your  attention  to  the  fact  that 
this  type  of  work  is  of  definite,  prnctloal 
valuf"  not  only  through  the  prevention  of 
great  present  financial  loss,  but  al.su  as  a 
means  of  creating  future  national  wealth  " 
The  accomplishments  of  the  corps  relative 
to  our  national  re.'^ources  hiive  been  great 
and  the  value  of  their  work  to  future  genera- 
tions Is  un'oM  Reforestation  soil  erosion. 
roadbuUdlng.  botanical  preservation  and 
clearing  ot  wUdertiess  h.ive  been  their  main 
soume  of  work  Camps  doing  this  work  have 
been  esuibllshed  In  .ill  sections  of  the  coun- 
try During  the  debate  numerous  Members 
of  Congress  gave  testimony  to  accomplish- 
ments In  their  particular  localities  and  reiter- 
ated that  the  benetUs  from  the  operation  of 
these  camps  far  exceeded  the  cost 

We  in  the  Pacific  Northwest  probably  ap- 
preciate this  beneticlal  phase  of  the  project 
more  than  any  other  section  of  the  country 
The  last  remaining  stands  of  virgin  timber 
He  In  our  districts  For  many  years  these 
forests  have  been  ravaged  by  fires  The  loss 
Incurred    has   run   Into   billions  of  dollars 

It  Is  significant  th.U  since  the  advnnt  of 
the  CCC  In  the  Pacific  Northwest,  since  the 
establishment  of  camps  and  the  blazing  of 
trails  and  underbrush  clearing,  the.se  fires 
have  decreased  approximately  986  percent 
over  previous  years 

Generally  speaking,  the  Pacific  Northwest, 
and  particularly  the  State  of  Washington, 
which  contains  the  largest  of  the  virgin 
timber  sta.'.ds.  ha.s  been  without  a  single 
grave  forest  tire  since  1933  This  one  thing 
alone  has  convlnce<t  the  people  of  that  sec- 
tion that  the  expenditure  has  been  the  best 
forest  fire  Insurance  we  could  have  pur- 
chased, at  a  premnim  remarkably  low 

Going  lnt<->  Intrinsic  value,  the  work  of 
these  boys  In  enhancing  the  beauty  of  our 
section  cannot  be  estimated  Many  of  the 
criticisms  of  this  cost  came,  as  usual  from 
the  minority  side,  the  Republican  Members 
of  Congress 

Little  was  said  about  the  returns  to  our 
national  wealth  from  these  operations  In 
dollars  and  cents  This  may  be  because  the 
benefits  are  so  great  itid  so  far  reaching  Into 
the  future  that  no  dol'.ars  and  cents  value 
can  be  placed  upKjn  them 

I  believe,  however,  that  as  time  goes  on 
future  generations  will  more  than  realize 
that  It  W1V8  a  sensible  national  investment. 
I  quote  from  Mrs    K'" 'sevelts  column 

•  I  Wiis  Interested  to  find  that  llie  CCC 
camp  nearby  Is  one  where  bovs  from  the 
lower  E.i.st  Side  of  New  York  are  learning 
what  the  Far  West  Is  like  The  .State  of 
W.ishlngton  Is  rich  in  natural  re.sources  " 

Much  of  the  criticism,  to  my  mind.  In  view 
of  some  of  the  results  already  obtained,  was 
In  the  nature  of  being  penny  wise  and  pound 
foolish 

Of  mure  present  Importance,  however, 
than  the  two  phases  briefly  discussed.  Is  the 
question  of  unemployment  among  the  youth 
of  our  Nation  Basically,  the  emergency 
necessitating  the  CCC  was  that  of  unemploy- 
ment, and  any  dlscu.sslon  In  the  House  rela- 


tive to   the  c<  ntlnuatlon  of  this  leelHiii-. 
must    squarely    face    this    problem  "• 

Until  we  solve  the  problem  of  unsmnu, 
ment  of   youth  we  are  responsible  for  tS 
well-being  *• 

The  direct  responsibility  for  this  •oJiitJMi 
lies  more  with  this  bcxly  than  any  one  o^ 
single  group  of  people  We  have  not  lolrM 
that  problem  We  cannot,  therefore  with 
g(xxl  grace  conscientiously  criticize  leglaiT 
tlon,  the  cost,  or  the  motives,  that  otau 
a  project  to  U\Ke  care  of  these  unemployJ 
youths  In  as  fine  a  way  as  possible  when»» 
ourselves  are  more  or  less  responsible  fr! 
their  plight  * 

There  are  those  here  today  who  Intlont^a 
that  we  should  let  these  youths  shift  for 
themselves  It  seems  to  me  that  I  hesni 
during  the  course  of  the  afternoon's  debttt 
a  familiar  ring  that  was  once  summed  m 
by  a  former  President  with  the  term  "rumS 
Individualism."  ^*^ 

Tliere  were  those  who  .said  the  youth  of  Ujj 
country  could  now  obtain  employment  inprt. 
vate  buslne.ss  We  know  this  Is  not  true,  wi 
know  that  today  a  young  man  between  17 
and  23  years  of  age.  coming  out  of  school.  hM 
a  m.ore  dlfHcult  time  finding  employrneat 
than  ever  before  In  the  history  of  our  countn 

It  w;is  somewhat  amu.slng  to  hear  tha 
critics  of  this  bill  make  such  statement, 
amusing  becau.se  we  kn<iw  thiit  even  lomt 
of  the  same  critics  have  sons  between  UUi 
very  age.  and  they  know  how  difficult  It  li  to 
get  them  placed  In  private  employment. 

The  -Secretary  of  Labor  says: 

"To  an  Increasing  extent  the  corps  hu 
proved  Its  usefulness  In  breaking  the  vlclom 
circle  which  arises  from  the  fact  that  youthi 
Just  out  of  schoil  a.-e  unable  Ui  obtain  Joti 
without  experience,  and  are  unable  to  get  a- 
perlence  without  Jobs. 

"The  Civilian  Conservation  Corps  csmpi 
are,  in  many  Instances  providing  the  flnt 
work  experience  for  young  men  who  htvt 
been  unable  to  And  any  remunerative  em- 
ployment since  leaving  school  Both  the  i|t 
i»f  the  new  enrollees  and  their  previous  em- 
[iloyment    records   bear   this  out 

■  Reports  of  the  Department  .f  Labor  show 
that  duriUk,'  the  past  year  well  over  half  of 
the  youth  selected  for  the  corps  under  Iti 
direction  were  either  17  or  18  years  oW. 
Three-fourths  of  them  have  not  reached 
their  21st   birthday 

"Even  though,  as  business  conditions  Im- 
prove, the  families  of  these  youths  may  han 
enough  Income  to  support  them,  the  en- 
forced Idleness  of  boys  17  to  21  years  of  ifc, 
who  are  not  Interested  In  further  schoollm 
of  the  traditional  type  and  who  are  resdy 
and  anxious  to  work,  is  psychologically  un- 
desirable and  more  far  reaching  In  Its  loclll 
consequences  than  dependency  In  old  sge. 

"Furthermore,  at  no  time  In  the  lives  of 
these  young  men  does  a  social  Investment 
m  their  training,  physlciU  development,  and 
character  building  yield  more  In  the  w«y  d 
future  stjclul  f:alns  than  In  the  years  between 
school  and  their  eventual  absorption  In 
normal  employment  In  their  home  oom- 
niunltles  " 

Unemployment  has  not  been  solved.  It  U 
still  here  Its  problem  becomes  greater  u 
man  progresses  In  our  Inventive  and  machlM 
ak;e 

The  DemiTcrats,  my  party,  have  not  solTed 
It  We  are  moving,  however.  In  the  rlfht 
path      The  Republicans  have  done  nothln|. 

This  Is  one  piece  of  legislation  In  the  right 
direction  We  are  going  to  continue  along 
this  front.  American  youth  is  not  to  bs  a 
lost  generation 

A  nations  wealth  lies  In  the  character  of 
Its  young  men.  Its  natural  resources,  and  la 
a  contented  working  people.  This  legUto- 
tlon   preserves  all   three. 

The  only  danger  I  can  see  In  the  project 
Is  the  Implication  of  tendencies  of  fascl«»- 
But  when  we  weigh  that  possibility  agalxwt 
the  necessity  of  taking  care  of  youth  in  thla 
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n-r  with  Its  resulting  benefits,  we  must 
■*Tude  to  go  ahead  thusly  unUl  unemploy- 
nt  u  solved.  We  can  only  trust  that  the 
S«klent  of  these  United  States  will  not 
fnow  the  setup  to  be  so  abused  or  mUused 
m  the  extent  of  the  complete  regimentation 
f  ^erlcan  youth.  I  am  confident  that  we 
oin  Justify,  from  past  experience,  such  faith 
-)  placed  in  him.  ,        .  „».  ».       * 

These  CCC  camps  strike  at  the  very  heart 
V  unemployment  among  youth,  and  until 
"  goive  that  problem  they  are  a  necessary 
o»rt  of  governmental  paternalism  to  Its  peo- 
^  a  paternalism  that  returns  to  our  Na- 
Mon  in  material  wealth,  many  times  over 
ihe  doUars  expended  and  returns  to  each 
community  former  unemployed,  needy,  and 
almost  helpless  young  men  and  women  as 
|ood.  clean  strong  Americans. 

ToUTH  Camps  Aid  Growtth  or  Boys  and  Tkzxs 
Washington  will  have  an  additional  200 
i^jea  of  good  Christmas  tree  farmland  and 
40 useful  young  citizens  If  the  staff  of  Mission 
Creek  Youth  Forest  Camp  Is  successful. 

Mission  Creek  Is  one  of  four  youth  forest 
camps  In  the  SUite  administered  Jointly  by 
ihe  department  of  natural  resources  and  the 
department  of  Institutions.  At  the  camps, 
delinquent  boys  from  14  to  17  years  of  age 
!eam  to  work  In  the  outdoors  and  are  profes- 
sionally counseled  In  an  effort  to  rehabilitate 

them 

During  the  day  the  youths  work  for  the  de- 
partment of  natural  resources  on  projects  like 
tree  thinning.  roadbuUdlng,  flreflghtlng,  and 
tree  planting  The  current  top  work  project 
for  the  youths  at  Mission  Creek  Is  the  reha- 
bilitation of  tx)tentlal  Christmas  tree  farm- 
land on  the  Klt.sap  Peninsula. 

In  the  evenlnt:  the  boys  work  with  coun- 
selors from  the  department  of  Institutions  in 
the  new.  modern  Mission  Creek  camp  facili- 
ties 

Tor  most  of  the  boys,  this  Is  their  first  ex- 
perience at  leading  a  man's  life."  says  Judson 
Turner,  Mission  Creek  camp  superintendent 
far  the  department  of  institutions. 

"We  u.suaKy  have  to  teach  the  boys  how  to 
work  and  how  to  work  safely.  Most  of  them 
think  they  cant  do  a  day's  work  when  they 
first  come."  Walter  Smith.  DNR  camp  super- 
intendent, cxphiins 

Both  agree  that  the  work  Is  good  for  the 
youths. 

"We  find  that  the  satisfaction  of  doing  a 
mans  work  nut  In  the  woods  replaces  the^at- 
Ufactlon  of  delinquent  actions."  Turner  ex- 
plains, "they  find  they  can  swing  an  ax  to  be 
a  man  " 

The  boys  are  committed  to  the  youth  for- 
eat  camps  for  an  Indefinite  amount  of  time, 
but  the  average  stay  In  the  camps  is  6*/^ 
months  Elsjhty-flve  percent  of  the  boys 
paroled  fri;ni  Mls.slon  Creek  have  completed 
their  1-year  parole  period  without  getting 
Into  further  trouble. 

"Their  stay  here  makes  them  much  better 
workers  and  gives  them  good  work  habits. 
They  learn  to  do  a  day's  work  and  discover 
they  can  work  and  can  compete  for  Jobs," 
Turner  says 

Cooperation  between  the  two  departments 
l»  excellent.  The  foresters  find  that  work 
production  goes  up  when  the  boys  are  In  good 
«hape  emotionally,  and  the  counselors  find 
that  the  boys  Improve  emotionally  from  the 
•atlafactlon  of  working. 

for  their  work  the  boys  are  organized  Into 
crews  under  the  supervision  of  a  department 
of  natural  resources  foreman.  The  foreman 
1»  assisted  by  subforemen  designated  from 
ihe  crew  and  distinguished  by  their  green  or 
yellow  hard  hats.  A  green  hat  has  more  re- 
•ponslblllty  than  a  yellow  hat,  but  both  po- 
UUons  carry  prestige  with  the  youths. 

Other  prestige  positions  Include  driving 
dump  trucks  and  acting  as  assistant  to  engl- 
nwrlng  and  mechanical  personnel.  These 
positions  are  earned  by  the  boys  and  are 
warded  after  consultations  between  depart- 


ment of  natural  resources  and  department 
of  Institutions  personnel. 

The  prestige  positions  also  carry  an  In- 
crease in  pay  for  the  young  Inmates.  The 
boys  in  the  forest  camps  earn  from  60  cents 
to  $1.30  per  day,  depending  upon  their  jobs. 

"It's  surprising  how  much  work  these  boys 
can  accomplish,"  Smith  commented. 

Cedar  Creek,  the  first  youth  forest  camp, 
was  established  In  1952  In  the  Black  Hills 
near  Olympla.  Since  that  beginning,  Cedar 
Creek  has  been  Joined  by  Capitol  Forest 
Camp  In  the  same  surea,  by  Spruce  Canyon 
Camp  in  Stevens  County,  and  by  Mission 
Creek  Camp  In  Kitsap  County. 

Work  accomplished  by  the  youths  from 
1952  through  the  last  fiscal  year  includes 
25.7  miles  of  road,  removal  of  295  snags, 
1,720.1  man-hours  of  firefightlng,  4  bridges, 
scarification  of  35  acres,  seeding  of  55  acres, 
thinning  of  1,519  acres  of  forest  land  plus 
range  fencing,  roadside  cleanup,  and  hauling 
gravel  for  roads. 

Working  alongside  their  youn^  inmate 
charges,  the  crew  foremen  get  to  know  the 
boys  well.  In  the  frequent  consultations  on 
the  progress  of  the  boys,  the  department  of 
natural  resources  foreman  may  discuss  his 
yoting  charges,  using  many  of  the  technical 
terms  of  his  department  of  Institutions  col- 
leagues. Prom  the  foreman's  experiences 
during  his  8  hours  with  a  boy  on  the  work 
crew  and  the  experience  of  the  counselor  In 
camp,  determinations  are  made  on  the  prog- 
ress of  each  boy,  progress  toward  the  goal  of 
sending  him  back  home. 

Until  that  going-home  day.  each  young  In- 
mate will  work  on  rehabilitating  State-owned 
forest  lands  probably  without  realizing  he  Is 
also  working  on  rehabilitating  himself. 


(From  the  Washington  Evening  Star,  Apr. 
19.  1964] 

Cracked  Image:  Tycoons  Join  Poverty  War 

(By  Mary  McGrory) 

The  stereotype  of  the  tlghtfisted  publlc- 
be-damned  tycoon  got  badly  cracked  last 
week  when  three  top  business  executives 
testified  in  favor  of  the  poverty  bill. 

Republicans  on  the  Education  and  Labor 
Subcommittee  who  heard  the  trio  coming 
out  eloquently  and  even  combatively  for 
Federal  expendlttires  to  help  the  "have-nots" 
tried  In  vain  to  make  them  see  the  error  of 
their  ways. 

But  the  usual  charges  of  "Federal  spend- 
ing" and  "Federal  control"  that  can  be 
counted  on  to  bring  reflex  negative  reactions 
from  the  Babbitt  set  left  them  unmoved. 
So  did  the  subliminal  accusation  that  they 
were  traitors  to  their  class. 

According  to  the  three — Ralph  Besse  of 
the  Cleveland  Electric  Illuminating  Co., 
Charles  Virgil  Martin,  head  of  the  Carson, 
Plrie,  Scott  &  Co..  of  Chicago,  and  Tom  Nich- 
ols of  the  Olin  Mathleson  Corp.,  of  New 
York — they  are  not  alone. 

A   NEW   BREED 

A  new  breed  of  what  one  Democrat  on  the 
committee  called  "enlightened  businessmen" 
Is  growing  up  In  the  executive  suites  of  the 
Nation. 

Said  Mr.  Besse,  who  crisply  told  the  Re- 
publicans several  times  that  only  the  Federal 
Government  could  afford  the  education  pro- 
gram necessary  to  solve  urban  poverty,  "the 
poor  businessman,  he  does  well  everjrwhere, 
except  in  the  public  mind." 

"I'm  not  typical,"  he  said.  He  has  been 
Involved  for  years  In  local  fundralslng  ac- 
tivities and  is  the  chairman  of  the  Cleveland 
Commission  for  Higher  Education.  He  is  a 
registered  Republican. 

"Welfare  doesn't  remove  causes.  Educa- 
tion r«noves  causes,"  he  said. 

When  Republicans  pressed  him  to  say  that 
the  local  and  State  governments  could  un- 
dertake school  projects  of  the  poverty  bill, 
he  countered  with  the  story  of  a  program  he 
helped  engineer  In  Cleveland  20  years  ago. 


A  looel  committee  moved  into  the  most 
fKJverty  stricken  area  of  Cleveland  In  force. 
By  the  most  intensive  effort.  It  substantially 
reduced  juvenile  delinquency  and  dropouts. 

"But,"  said  Mr.  Besse,  "it  was  an  exceed- 
ingly expensive  thing  to  do  on  a  reclaim 
basis.  We  need  a  revision  of  the  whole 
school  system,  and  the  cost  of  doing  nothing 
Is  infinitely  greater  than  the  cost  of  pre- 
venting the  kind  of  poor  family  we  are  talk- 
ing about." 

WELFARE  WORKWEEK 

Like  Mr.  Besse,  Mr.  Martin  was  a  poor  farm 
boy.  He  came  to  Chicago  during  the  depres- 
sion and  has  been  Interested  In  social  prob- 
lems all  his  life. 

For  a  while  he  did  his  job  as  head  of  Car- 
son, Plrle,  Scott  on  Saturdays  and  Sundays 
and  devoted  his  weekdays  to  the  work  of 
running  the  Chicago  Board  of  Public  Wel- 
fare. "A  lot  of  us  do  this  kind  of  thing  In- 
stead of  playing  golf,"  he  said. 

Mr.  Nichols,  whose  first  Job  paid  him  $6  for 
a  60-hour  workweek,  said  his  endorsement 
of  the  poverty  program,  which  will  cost 
almost  a  billion  dollars,  represented  the  views 
of  other  businessmen. 

He  was  empowered  by  the  head  of  the 
American  Cyanamlde  Corp.  and  the  chair- 
man of  the  board  of  Detroit  Edison  to  tell 
Congress  that  they  agree  with  him. 

Not  all  llkemlnded  btislness  leaders  feel 
as  free  to  speak  out,  they  said.  The  chamber 
of  commerce,  of  which  they  are  all  members, 
has  come  out  agaliist  the  bill.  Some  btisi- 
nessmen  fearful  of  aggravating  stockholders 
or  fellow  members  of  the  coimtry  club  can 
give  only  tacit  approval  to  such  schemes  for 
Increased  Federal  spending. 

Representative  Tatt,  Republican  of  Ohio, 
tried  to  tell  the  witnesses  that  they  were 
caught  up  "In  a  political  hassle  In  an  elec- 
tion year."  They  Indicated  politely  but 
firmly  to  him  that  they  had  enlisted  In  the 
war  on  poverty. 

If  there  are  as  many  more  of  them  as  they 
said,  they  could  well  take  some  of  the  stefun 
out  of  the  Republican  assault  on  the  pro- 
gram. 


War  on  Poverty  :  Headed  in  the  Right 
Direction 

(By  Roscoe  Drummond) 

The  critics  of  President  Johnson's  anti- 
poverty  program  are  making  a  great  mistake 
picking  at  Its  fringes. 

Th  argument  that  this  must  not  be  the 
business  of  the  Federal  Government  is  a 
profitless  and  outdated  argument. 

Any  democratic  society  must  be  concerned 
at  every  level  of  government  with  the  prob- 
lem of  continued  high  unemployment  in  the 
face  of  continued  high  p*Dsperlty. 

Any  democratic  society  must  be  concerned 
at  every  level  of  government  with  the  fact 
that,  despite  a  conp.lstently  rising  standard 
of  living  for  many  Americans,  despite  a  high- 
er average  wage  for  most  Americans,  despite 
a  mounting  gross  national  product  of  more 
than  $600  billion  annually,  some  35  million 
persons  In  this  country  can  afford  neither 
adequate  food  nor  adequate  shelter  nor  ade- 
quate clothing  nor  adequate  schooling. 

I  submit  that  at  no  level  of  government- 
local,  State,  and  Federal — dare  we  neglect 
this  pervasive  problem  of  widespread  pover- 
ty In  the  midst  of  widespread  affluence. 

I  think  we  can't. 

Therefore,  the  central  questions  to  be 
asked — and  answered — are: 

Do  the  proposed  actions  go  to  the  heart 
of  the  problem,  to  Its  causes,  not  merely  to 
Its  symptoms? 

And  even  If  the  measures  are  well-con- 
ceived, can  poverty  be  substantially  done 
away  with? 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  war  on  poverty 
program  which  its  chief  of  staff,  Sargent 
Shrlver,  has  put  together  for  the  President 
and  unfolded  to  Congress  reflects  realistic, 
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workable,  and.  Inde^   conservattte  economic 
prlnclplM. 

Mr.  Shrlver  Is  not  talking  about  redvicing 
poverty  by  spreading   the  wealth  of   others 

He  ts  not  talking  about  increasing  hand- 
outs to  order  to  decreaae  distress 

He  ia  not  talking  primarily  about  how  to 
help  the  poor,  but  primarily  about  how  to 
help  the  poor  help  them -elves 

What  are  the  causes  of  increased  unem- 
ployment and  i^oniinaed  p<.)vertv  In  the  facf> 
of  increased  and  long-sustained  prnsperltv^ 
They  are.  as  pointed  out  by  Raymond  J 
Saulnier.  former  chairman  of  the  Preskienfs 
Council  of  Economic  .Advisers  cind  no  ple-ln- 
the-skv  economist  L-ick  of  skills."  inade- 
quate education."  unsuitable  or  Inadt'quate 
work   experience."    and     'dUcrlmlnatlon  " 

These  are  the  root  causes  and  the  Shrlver 
program  Is  aimed  concretely  at  the.'-e  causes 
as  a  practical  and  ne<'essHry  way  ru  reduce 
poverty 

These    are    the    things    which    most    often 
make  people  p<xjr  and  keep  them  that  way 
often   from   gener\tion    to   kceneratlon 

I  think  this  Nation  cannot  accept  con- 
tinued prjverty  for  4  .^(XrLMM)  families  with  .i 
median  Income  of  tl  800  a  year  This  kind 
of  poverty  U  not  due  to  the  failure  of  our 
economic  system  It  is  due  to  the  failure  of 
our  society  to  provide  the  education,  the 
Job  training  and  retraining  the  encourage- 
ment, and  the  environment  needed  to  help 
the  poor  become  fir<K!  ictive  and  the  produc- 
tive become  more  pnxsperous 

This  ts  why  a  panel  .f  practical,  exjw- 
rlenced  business  leaders  helped  to  shape  and 
then  gave  Its  unanimous  end<!rsement  to  the 
program  which  Mr  Shrlver  prop<jsed  to  the 
White  House 

Recently  the  fiallup  Poll  reported  that  83 
percent  of  the  respondents  said  '•No"  when 
asked.  "Do  you  thirik  poverty  will  ever  be 
dona  away  with  in  this  countrv'' ' 

I  suspect  they  i.ske<l  '.Ue  wrong  question 
The  realistic  goal  is  not  abolishing  poverty 
Some  people  may  not.  have  the  will  to  lift 
themselves  out  of  poverty  even  when  given 
a  better  opportunity  Some  may  not  have 
the  mental  capacity  to  Improve  them.selvea 
even  when  the  chance  is  put  well  within 
their  reach 

But  It  seems  to  me  that  the  kind  of  poverty 
and  unemployment  we  have  experienced  in 
the  past  15  years  ought  to  be  seen  as  an 
anachronism  not  to  be  accepted. 

This  war  on  poverty  is  headed  In  the  right 
direction 

[Prom  the  Evening  Star  Washington. 
Mar    19    l.»64i 

Job   CoaPB    Pi,an    To    Be    ExpENsrvt     Ed'(  .\- 

TIONAL       BOARDINO       S<HO<)L       I'OR        P"  iR        Is 
ViKWKD  AS  Worth   COftT     IT  IT  WORKS 

(By  Ch-trles  Bartlettt 

The  Job  Corps  Is  the  most  experimental. 
expensive,  and  controversial  Item  m  Presi- 
dent Johnson's  poverty  package  The  yearly 
cost  of  sending  a  young  man  to  one  of  the 
new  educational  camps  will  be  approxi- 
mately  double  the  cost  of  sending  him  t,i 
Harvard  University 

This  price  comparison  Is  Idle  however.  b<'- 
cause  the  men  for  whom  the  Job  Corps  u 
designed  could  never  enter  Harvard  They 
have  failed.  In  f.ic  to  meet  the  rigors  of  the 
primary  and  secondary  public  schools  Their 
talents  are  inadequate  for  their  times  aiid 
they  are  destined  unless  a  new  impetus 
enters  their  lives,  to  struggle  for  mere  sur- 
vival. 

Their  profile  was  dr  iwn  last  N  vember  In 
a  Lalxsr  Department  study  -)f  2  500  men  re- 
jected by  the  draft  bee  i use  th-^-y  failed  th»- 
qualifications  test  Mo.-t  of  them  were  the 
poor  sons  of  p<K)r  urban  parents  Three  out 
of  four  bad  completed  grade  schivil.  but  four 
out  of  live  had  failed  for  financial  and 
other  reasons,   to   finish   high  school 


Most  of  these  men  were  between  2'.2  and  24 
years  old  but  only  69  percent  of  them  had 
Jobs  at  the  time  of  the  s\irvey  The  average 
piiy  of  the  Jobholders  was  >56  a  week  and  few 
of  the  Jobs  held  real  promise  of  advancement 
More  than  one-quarter  of  the  men  had 
work^'d  for  less  than  6  mf>nths  of  19fi2  and 
T  ;>ercent  of  them  had  st^ippefl  IiKiking  for 
work  at  the  time  of  the  survey 

The  aim  of  the  Job  Corps  will  be  fhf  sal- 
vage of  this  "human  scrap."  as  WUlard  WIrtz 
the  Secretary  of  I.ab<ir.  has  descrlt)ed  these 
young  men  .jf  meager  prrwpects  The  pm- 
fxisal  does  not  seeni  so  fresh  as  to  merit  the 
Prf'idcnt's  claim  that  It  Is  'comparable  In 
lnn(jvatlon  to  the  land-grant  colleges  "  But 
U  Is  original  to  the  extent  of  sufwrlmin  .sing 
'Educational  Intentions  upon  'l.c  *  rk  relief 
)f  the  CCC   camps  of  New  n>i.   di'.s 

The  camp*  are  Intended.  In  fact,  to  be 
boarding  schools  ffjr  the  p)oor  that  offer  a 
breik  with  defeat!t)g  environments,  a  pursuit 
;>f  he.ilth  through  physical  labor  In  open  air. 
and  an  opportunity  to  secure  the  skills  and 
mo'ivationa  necessary  Ui  compete  in  modern 
life  The  advocates  of  these  Institutions  ex- 
pect them  ti>  profluce.  In  a  maximum  of  2 
years,  men  whom  Industry  will  be  anxious  to 
employ 

Invitations  to  attend  these  cimps  will  be 
extended  to  all  of  those  who  are  rcjeci«'d  by 
the  draft  Some  of  the  voluntrers  will  be 
hardened  beyond  the  reach  of  remedial 
scho^jllng  and  they  will  be  .sent  to  oamj-s  de- 
voted solely  to  conservation  work 

Apart  from  the  factor  of  costs,  the  chief 
doubts  about  tliese  Institutions  are  whether 
they  can  attract  enough  vohinteers  and 
enough  teaching  talent  to  make  them  worth 
while 

The  November  survey  of  the  draft  rejec- 
tees Included  an  inquiry  ua  to  whether  they 
would  be  willing  to  accept  basic  educatUJii 
and  Job  training  In  a  camp  away  from  home 
A  vast  majf^rlty  responded  that  they  would 
Optimism  regarding  the  teaching  staff  has 
been  ralse<l  by  a  deluge  of  mall,  some  '20iJ 
letters  a  d  \y  up>on  Sargent  Shrlver  The 
letters  suggest  that  the  Imaginations  of  edu- 
cators and  welfare  workers  huve  i>een  at- 
traL'ted  by  the  propo.-'a; 

The  exprn.se  Is  a  disconcerting  factor  In 
the  Labor  Department's  manjy)Wer  train- 
ing program,  an  enrollee  receives  30  hours  of 
training  a  week  at  a  cost  to  the  Government 
of  around  $2,000  a  year  Some  4  mlllhm 
persons  secure  vocational  training  at  an  an- 
nual cost  of  less  ih.An  $12  million  to  the  Fed- 
eral Government  and  approxlnintely  $Sf>  mil- 
lion to  the  States  and  lo<-nl  communities 

The  Justification  for  the  huge  expense  of 
boarding  100.000  men  la  a  belief  that  the\ 
can  only  learn  If  they  are  separated  from  the 
backgrounds  which  have  ground  them  down 
They  are  tlie  bottom  of  the  heap  and  they 
seem  to  require  a  completely  fresh  opj)4)r- 
tunlty 

If  such  men  can  be  transformed  for  $10  - 
f)00  each  from  social  burdens  to  productive 
forces,  the  Investment  can  be  Justified  In 
economic  as  well  uji  human  terms  The  force 
of  this  reasoning,  plus  the  warm  regard  with 
which  the  CCC  experiment  Is  rememtwrt?d 
in  many  quarters,  will  be  likely  to  induce 
Congress  to  accept  the  Job  Corps 


;Fr  jm  the  Washington  Evening  Star.  Apr  27. 
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MiiiHTY  Oaks 

"I  couldn't  find  a  Job  and  was  Just  hang- 
ing on  the  corner  Who  knows  '  If  I  didn't 
come   here    I   might've   wound   up   In    Jail 

The  speaker  was  a  20-vear-old  unemployed 
schoil  drop,  lut  from  .Newark  NJ  The  words 
might  provide  a  sort  of  batfler^-ry  f^)r  the 
developing:  rimpalgn  to  salvage  young  vic- 
tims of  pfivertv 

The  young  man  In  question  Is  one  of  14 
boys  who  volunteered  In  New  Jersey's  own 
war  on  poverty  by  enrolling  In  a  pilot   youth 


training  project  at  Belleplaln  State  P^n  w 
Cape  May  County  The  project  is  m^^ 
cent  of  the  Civilian  Conservation  Cons  ^ 
the  1930's  and  provides  an  advance  t«tte 
some  phases  of  President  Johnson's  pngi^ 
Federal  program 

The  14  young  men  are  going  to  help  m 
the  park  in  8ha{>e  for  the  summer.  In  mm. 
tion  tf)  the  out-of-doors  work  they  will  im. 
cetve  Instruction  to  prepare  them  for 
covirse  leading  to  the  eqlvalent  of  ■  )j]^ 
school  diploma  Each  boy  will  receiv*  m 
a  week  plus  board  and  keep  and  wUj  m 
2    weekends   off   each    month    to   visit  hoai 

The  Idea  grew  out  of  a  meeting  of  mh^ 
between  New  Jersey's  labor  commissions mj 
the  .State's  commissioner  of  conservatlot. 
.Said  the  first.  'You  have  50  000  green 
,ind  I  have  50.0O0  unemployed  young  - 


m  tlie  stale  Can't  we  get  them  together 
We  would  all  do  well  to  ponder  tb«  ps- 
slbllltles  suggested  by  this  small  beglnnlM 
III  New  Jersey  It  Just  might  be  that  t  bo; 
who  plants  a  tree  and  sees  It  grow  would  fari 
the  strings  of  that  sense  of  accomplishment 
the  lack  of  which  must  surelv  lie  near  the 
heart  of  the  problem  of  unemployed  and  ul- 
educatetl  youth 

[From    the   Waihlngton   Evening  Star, 
July   20.    19641 

College   Orhpoi-ts   Grr   Second  Chanci 

I  By  Sylvia  Porter  i 

"College  dropouts  " 

"A  leading  natKmal  manufacturer  ofim 
you  a  profe.ssl<jraI  career  •  •  •  Thla  li  i 
fine  i>pportunltv  f'  r  a  man  wlio  has  not  bwD 
able  to  c«itnplete  a  i-ol.eg''  education,  to  trtla 
for  a  responsible  management  Job  with  i 
steady  Income  at  the  s«ime  lime  3«id 
v^ritt^-n  resum<^  to  ' 

These  are  typical  of  ads  being  run  bj  i 
medl-un-sl/e  Midwest  manufacturer  of 
plumbing  specialties  Wade.  Inc  .  of  Frank- 
lin Park.  Ill  Wade  beean  Its  extraordlncy 
drive  to  hire  college  dropo!it.s  rather  ttau 
College  griiduates  because  It  found  It  dldol 
have  the  drawing  power  to  compete  agtlDft 
the    Industrial    giants    for    college   graduiUi. 

It  studied  other  usual  methods  uf  recnjlt- 
ment.  finally  concluded  that  among  coll«|» 
dropouts  It  Could  uncover  men  who  would 
have  the  potential  to  become  executlm 
and  who  also  would  be  enthvislastlc  Ud 
grateful  for  a  second  chance. 

PHENOMENAL  8UCCES.S 

The  hlrlniit-tralnlng  program  has  be«E 
a  phenomenal  success,  according  to  s  report 
oti  Wade  In  Business  Management,  a  tndi 
publication  The  experiment  has  slgnlflcsnt 
Implications  to  businessmen  In  partlculir 
and  to  the  economy  In  general 

Wade  does  not  hire  the  academic  falliBi. 
It  carefully  screens  recruits,  takes  on  men 
who  dropped  out  because  of  nonscholsstlc  or 
personal  re.i.sons  It  gives  the  dropouU  I 
years  of  Intensive  training  In  admlnlstrttJon, 
product  manufacture,  sales  know-how,  etc, 
then  places  them  In  responsible  positions. 
It  also  sends  the  young  men  back  to  school— 
at  company  expense 

The  cost  of  training  each  dropout  is  esti- 
mated at  $1,(X»0  to  $1,200  above  the  em- 
ployee's revtvil.'ir  salary  and  this  does  no* 
Include  what  the  CMm{>any  pays  for  tultka 
In  college  rdght  classes 

"But  whatever  the  cost."  says  »  Ws* 
8p«ike8man.  "the  value  to  the  company— M* 
to  mention  the  personal  lives  of  the  bop 
involved  -can  never  be  measured  Asfortse 
risk  of  training  young  men  who  already  h«w 
one  failure  chalked  up  against  them.  tbW 
Is  none,  providing  that  the  dropouts  ?«• 
recruit  are  carefully  screened." 

What's  provocative  Ui  us,"  adds^Kat 
McKamy.  editor  of  Business  ManagenM^ 
"Is  tiiat  a  small  company  Is  doing  the  peo- 
neering  here  We  know  of  no  other  p««- 
gram  like  this  " 
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««er  before,  the  Nation's  attention  Is 
*^^  the  problem  of  the  high  school 
SSout  and  his  steep  Jobless  rate.     But  we 
2?t  even  have  reliable  figures  on  the  ool- 
ite dropout. 

^,  projection  Is  that  out  of  every  10 
_,^^ter8  now  In  grade  school,  7  will 
Snthelr  high  school  diplomas.  Of  these 
**^_  (our  win  continue  their  education 
,nM  high  school 

But  of  these  four,  only  two  will  complete 
4  years   of    college— a    dropout    rate    of    50 

^*^^  MONEY    IS    PROBtEM 

for  many,  the  reason  won't  be  lack  of 
df^lns  It'll  be  lack  of  money.  Or  the  cur- 
riculum won't  be  enough  of  a  challenge  and 
me  student  will  become  lazy.  Or  he'll  marry 
u,d  quit  to  support  his  family.  Or  he'll 
«ter  the  wrong  college  for  him,  become  dis- 
couraged and  quit. 

Tet,  a  key  discovery  which  Wade  has  made 
II  that  failure  motivates  many  young  men 
ind  they  b<.unce  back  with  far  more  enthu- 
gium  then  the  young  man  who  has  been  a 
lufcese  all  his  life. 

There  is  a  real  danger  that  shortages  of 
lulBclentiy  trained  workers  will  retard  our 
progress  in  coming  years. 

Wades  college  dropout  program  well  might 
be  considered  and  adapted — by  corpora- 
tions the  Nation  over. 

Mr  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota.  Mr. 
President.  I  call  up  my  amendment  No. 
1128,  as  niodifled.  and  ask  that  it  be 
sUled 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendmoiu  of  the  Senator  from  North 
Diucota  IMr  YorNcl.  as  modified,  to  the 
committee  amendment  will  be  stated  for 
the  tnf  orii.ation  of  the  Senate. 

The  Lecisl.'ktu  E  Clerk.  At  the  appro- 
priate place  in  the  committee  amend- 
ment, it  i.s  proposed  to  insert  the  fol- 
lowing : 

PAET  D— INDEMNITY    PA Y MENTS  TO  OAIRT 
KAKMERS 

Sic  ;?31  ai  The  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
Uaulhnrl/ed  and  directed  to  make  indemnity 
payments,  at  a  fair  market  value,  to  dairy 
tanners  who  have  been  directed  since  Janu- 
»rv  1,  1964  to  remove  their  milk  from  com- 
mercial niar'Kets  becjiuse  It  contained  resi- 
dues of  chemicals  registered  and  approved 
lor  use  by  the  Federal  Government  at  the 
lime  of  such  use.  Such  indemnity  payments 
ihali  continue  to  each  dairy  farmer  until 
be  has  been  reinstated  and  Is  again  allowed 
ic  dlspt^e  of  his  milk  on  commercial  markets. 
bi  There  is  hereby  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated such  sums  as  may  be  necessary 
to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  Act. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  How 
much  time  does  the  Senator  from  North 
Dakota  yield  himself? 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota.  Mr. 
President.  I  yield  myself  5  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Seruitor  from  North  Dakota  is  recognized 
for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota.  Mr. 
President.  I  do  not  believe  this  amend- 
ment will  take  very  long.  What  my 
amendment  would  do  for  the  milk  pro- 
ducers would  bo  the  same  as  was  done 
4  or  5  years  aso  for  the  cranberry 
producers,  and  the  poultry  producers 
»fter  their  products  had  been  con- 
demned because  of  the  residue  resulting 
from  the  use  of  chemicals. 

I  have  modified  my  amendment  by 
*rtklng  out  the  words,  "a  rate  not  less 
lh»n  the  support  price  for  milk  and 
d*iry  products"  and  Inserting  in  lieu 
thereof,   "a  fair  market  value." 


A  segment  of  our  agricultural  com- 
munity is  In  serious  trouble.  The  Na- 
tion's dairy  industry  ha£  been  caught  in 
a  trap  of  scientific  precision  and  needs 
immediate  relief  or  else  the  industry  will 
be  destroyed. 

A  program  of  indemnification,  must  be 
Initiated  immediately  to  aid  distressed 
dairy  farmers,  who  have  been  forced  to 
dump  their  milk  because  it  contained 
minute  and,  heretofore,  undetectable 
residues  of  pesticides.  These  chemicals, 
principally  heptachlor  and  dieldrin,  were 
found  in  the  milk  after  they  had  been 
used  as  recommended  by  the  U.S.  De- 
partment of  Agriculture. 

On  April  30,  1964.  the  National  Milk 
Producers  Federation  requested  that  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  establish  an 
indemnity-type  program  under  existing 
legislation.  It  was  contemplated  that 
such  an  indemnity  program  could  be  op- 
erated in  a  similar  manner  as  the  cran- 
berry indemnity  program  in  1960.  In 
spite  of  this  request,  as  well  as  a  similar 
request  by  the  House  Committee  on  Ap- 
propriations in  its  report  on  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agricultxire's  budget  request,  the 
E)epartment  of  Agriculture  turned  the 
program  down.  Their  refusal  was  based 
primarily  on  a  feeling  that  farmers 
might  not  have  used  the  chemicals  ac- 
cording to  instructions.  It  is  ridiculous 
in  the  first  place  to  assume  that  a  farmer, 
who  is  like  any  other  ordinary  business- 
man, would  use  agricultural  chemicals 
in  any  way  other  than  as  directed. 
These  pesticides  are  quite  expensive  and, 
therefore,  for  the  sake  of  pure  economy, 
it  Is  highly  unlikely  that  pesticides  would 
be  used  incorrectly. 

This  argument  of  misuse  lost  any  spark 
of  validity,  that  it  may  have  had,  when 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  canceled 
the  registrations,  for  various  uses  of  both 
heptachlor  and  dieldrin.  the  two  pesti- 
cides that  have  been  the  prime  cause  of 
dairy  fanners  having  to  dump  their  milk. 
This  meant  that  one  branch  of  the  De- 
partment was  refusing  to  reimburse  dairy 
farmers  for  losses  they  suffered  because 
their  milk  contained  residues,  of  recom- 
mended pesticides,  including  heptachlor 
and  dieldrin.  On  the  other  hand,  an- 
other branch  of  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture was  canceling  the  registrations 
of  heptachlor  and  dieldrin,  because  it  was 
found,  that  even  if  the  Department's 
recommendations  were  followed,  an  ex- 
cessive residue  level  could  result. 

This  amendment  seeks  to  remedy  the 
dilemma  in  which  dairy  farmers  find 
themselves.  The  amendment  would  di- 
rect the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  es- 
tablish an  indemnity  payment  program, 
to  reimburse  dairy  farmers  for  milk  they 
have  been  forced  to  dump,  because  it 
contained  residues  of  pesticides,  which 
at  the  time  of  their  use,  were  registered 
and  recommended  for  use  by  the  U.S. 
Department  of  Agriculture.  Dairy  farm- 
ers would  be  reimbursed  for  losses  they 
sustained  at  a  rate  not  less  than  the  sup- 
port price  for  milk  and  dairy  products. 
It  is  important  to  note  that  this  indemni- 
fication program  would  apply  to  losses 
suffered  by  reason  of  contamination  of  a 
pesticide  which  was.  at  the  time  of  its 
use,  registered  by  the  Department  of 
Agriculture.    This  means  that  the  simple 


cancellation  of  registration  of  a  pesticide, 
by  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  does 
not  absolve  it  of  further  responsibility. 

The  confusing  actions  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  have  trapped  Ameri- 
can farmers  in  a  futile  position.  Since 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  registers 
and  recommends  a  F>esticide  in  the  first 
place,  it  should  be  responsible  to  farmers 
whose  pocketbooks  are  hit  by  departmen- 
tal errors.  Sufficient  funds  should  be 
provided  for  to  carry  out  an  indemnity 
program  to  reimburse  dairy  farmers  for 
the  losses  they  have  suffered  because  of 
these  departmental  errors. 

Mr.  MCCARTHY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota.  I  yield 
to  my  good  friend  from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  McCarthy.  The  senator  urges 
the  Senate  to  agree  to  the  amendment. 
In  many  cases,  the  damage  complained 
of  has  not  been  brought  about  by  the 
situation  complained  of.  In  this  par- 
ticular case,  the  dairy  farmers,  who  op- 
erate on  a  narrow  margin,  find  them- 
selves in  this  position  because  they  con- 
formed to  the  conditions  laid  down  by 
the  Department  of  Agriculture. 

Therefore  I  commend  the  Senator  on 
his  amendment.    I  urge  its  adoption. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  me  1  minute? 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota.    I  yield. 
Mr.  TOWER.    I  commend  the  Sena- 
tor on  the  amendment.    It  is  my  hope 
that  it  will  be  adopted. 

Mr.  McNAMARA.  I  yield  some  time 
to  the  Senator  from  Vermont. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  common 
justice  makes  it  advisable  to  approve  the 
amendment  ofTered  by  the  Senator  from 
North  Dakota. 

The  situation  is  somewhat  similar  to 
the  one  which  occurred  5  years  ago  this 
fall,  when  through  action  by  the  Fed- 
eral Government,  the  cranberry  market 
was  virtually  destroyed.  At  that  time 
Congress  made  an  appropriation  to  re- 
imburse the  cranberry  growers  who  had 
suffered  a  loss  because  of  Government 
action. 

In  this  case,  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture approved  an  insecticide  to  be 
used  for  the  control  of  the  alfalfa  weevil. 
Alfalfa  is  one  of  the  most  important 
crops  we  have,  particularly  for  milk  pro- 
duction. 

After  the  farmers  had  used  the  insecti- 
cide, another  agency  of  the  Govenunent 
condemned  the  milk  produced  from 
crops  where  the  insecticide  approved  by 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  had  been 
used. 

So  far  as  I  know,  there  has  been  no 
evidence  that  the  use  of  heptachlor  has 
been  injurious  to  any  human  being. 
Nevertheless,  we  do  not  know.  It  may 
develop  at  some  time  in  the  future  that 
it  is  injurious.  On  the  other  hand,  it 
may  be  completely  harmless. 

We  do  know  that  many  poisons  are 
essential  to  human  existence.  Phos- 
phorous in  some  instances  Is  a  deadly 
poison.  Yet,  if  we  did  not  have  it  in  our 
system,  we  would  collapse.  We  could  not 
live.  We  have  a  trace  of  strontium  90 
in  our  bodies.  Arsenic  and  other  poison- 
ous elements  are  essential  to  human  life. 
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There  \a  a  great  deal  we  do  not  know 
about  Insecticides.  We  should  be  careful. 
But  the  Federal  Government  should 
not  recommend  their  use  and  then  con- 
demn the  products  they  are  used  on,  and 
thus  cause  the  people  who  use  them  to 
suffer  great  flnancial  loss. 

There  Is  another  reason  why  we  should 
make  good  the  damage  which  has  been 
caused  by  following  the  recommenda- 
tions of  a  governmental  department;  A 
steadily  increasing  amount  of  dairy 
products  is  being  imported  Into  this 
country.  In  most  cases  such  dairy  prod- 
ucts are  produced  In  other  countries  by 
corporations  which  deal  with  farmers  in 
this  country.  They  are  American  cor- 
porations, but  they  can  produce  the 
products  much  cheaper  in  other  coun- 
tries and  import  the  products  Into  the 
United  States.  The  agencies  of  our  Gov- 
ernment have  no  control  over  the  sani- 
tary conditions  under  which  they  are 
produced.  They  have  no  control  over  the 
handling  of  the  Insecticides  and  pesti- 
cides used  in  those  countries. 

It  seems  very  unfair  that  we  should 
permit,  not  unlimited,  but  generous  im- 
portations of  dairy  products  from  other 
countries  which  are  not  subject  to  the 
same  sanitary  conditions  that  the  prod- 
ucts that  are  produced  in  this  country 
are. 

It  Is  only  common  justice  that,  one 
agency  of  the  Federal  Government  hav- 
ing gotten  the  farmers  into  this  fi.x.  we 
should  get  them  out  of  it,  as  we  did  in 
the  case  of  the  cranberry  growers  5  years 
ago. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota.  Mr. 
President,  I  thank  the  Senator  fr(jm 
Vermont.  I  yield  to  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin. 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr  President,  I  ask 
that  I  may  be  listed  a.s  a  cosponsor  of  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
North  Dakota 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  i.s  .so  ordered 

Mr.  HUMPHREY  Mr  President,  has 
the  Senator  any  idea  what  cast  would 
be  involved  if  this  amendment  were  to 
be  agreed  to? 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota  I  do 
not  believe  it  would  run  ver>'  hiuh.  The 
farmers  will  be  using  different  pesticides 
which  will  not  leave  residues.  The  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  has  ju.st  re- 
cently disapproved  of  one  or  two  chemi- 
cals. I  do  not  think  the  cost  of  this  pro- 
gram would  be  very  high. 

The  farmers  have  to  dump  the  milk. 
This  is  even  worse  than  In  the  case  of 
cranberry  growers  Cranberries  had  a 
value  left.  They  could  be  sold.  But  the 
milk  has  to  be  dumped.  It  has  happened 
through  no  fault  of  the  farmer.  He  was 
following  the  instructions  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  in 
the  brucellosis  protrram.  an  indemnity 
Is  paid  for  the  animals  under  a  formula 
between  the  State  and  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment, so  that  the  animal  itself  is  dis- 
posed of,  due  to  the  disease  of  brucel- 
losis. 

In  this  Instance,  am  I  correct  that  as 
long  as  the  cow  continues  to  produce 
milk  with  a  toxic  residue  as  a  result  of 
eating  feed  or  being  in  pasture  that  is 


aduluratt'd  by  a  type  of  to.xic  pesticide, 
we  would  continue  to  pay  for  the  milk? 

Mr  AIKEN.  Mr  Presidt-nt.  will  the 
Senator  yu-ld ' 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota.     I  yield. 

Mr  .AIKEN  I  do  not  believe  it  has 
t)een  proved  yet  that  the  residue  is  toxic 
to  human  beings  But  it  has  b«'«'n  found 
in  trace  quantities  in  milk  Il.s  effect  on 
human  beiru;s.  if  taken  in  larne  enough 
quanlilU'.s.  i.s  lus  yet  unijroved  I  do  not 
tjolieve  it  lias  been  found  to  b*'  t*>xic  as 
yet.  It  may  have  been  toxic  when  ap- 
plied to  a  flfa,  or  a  niou.se,  or  .somt-  .such 
animal     I  am  not  surt-  about  that. 

Mr  HUMPHREY  What  do  we  do 
about  the  situation  involving  beef  cattle, 
in  which  the  fatty  .substance  has  revealed 
the  presence  of  ciu'inical  residue  as  a  re- 
sult of  in.secticldes  or  pesticides?  Do  we 
buy  all  the  cattle'' 

Mr  AIKEN  So  far  as  I  know,  they 
have  not  bt^en  condemned.  Only  the 
milk  is  inv)lvrd 

Mr.  Hl'MPHREY.  They  have  not 
been  condemned 

Mr.  .AIKEN  This  problem  has  arisen. 
Prom  tinu.-  to  time  the  Departiiicnt  of 
AKnculture  has  di-sapprovt-d  of  chemi- 
cals found  to  be  Injurious.  B<jth  of  the 
chemicals  used  to  control  the  alfalfa 
weevil  have  bren  approve<i  Once  they 
have  been  disapproved  by  another 
ak'ency  the  dama«e  has  been  done. 

Mr  HUMPHREY  I  UAd  the  Sena- 
tor yesterciuy  m  the  debate  on  the 
aniendnicnt  of  the  abk-  S<'nator  from 
Mar>iand  fMr.  Brewster  1  that  I  was 
dfi'Ply  concerned  over  the  !c).s.s  that  pro- 
ducers had  sufffred— whfthtT  they  were 
cranberiT  producers  or  milk  producers, 
or,  as  in  this  Instance,  dairy  product 
producers — as  a  result  of  the  residue 
of  chemicals  that  had  been  registered 
and  approved  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. 

The  question  that  bothers  me  about 
It  is,  have  we  any  real  idea  what  we  are 
dealing  with?  There  have  been  no 
heanngs  on  the  subject  Do  we  know 
the  dimensions  of  this  problem''  I  have 
not  received  any  letters  from  my  State 
on  the  subject  My  State  Ls  one  of  the 
largest  dair>-  producing  States  In  the 
Union.  There  may  be  problems  I  lu-st 
called  my  office  to  find  out  whether  the 
State  of  Minnesota  had  any  real  problem 
in  this  connection, 

Mr  AIKEN  The  real  reason  may  be 
that  the  alfalfa  weevil  has  r.ot  b»'en  such 
a  di.sastrous  pest  in  the  area  of  the  State 
of  Minnesota  But  it  is  spreading.  It 
is  even  spreading  into  my  State  The 
inspectors  are  stopping  milk  trucks  on 
the  road  every  day.  as  I  understand. 
Samples  of  the  milk  are  taken.  The  al- 
falfa weevil  is  a  damaging  pest.  It  is  de- 
stroying the  alfalfa  crop  I  believe  the 
Washington  area  has  been  particularly 
affected.  Actually,  it  may  not  have 
reached  Minnesota  yet.  It  will,  unless 
the  farmers  are  permitted  to  control  it. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY  I  am  not  sayin+{ 
that  farmers  .should  be  permitted  to  con- 
trol it.  Indeed  they  should  not  be.  and 
they  should  not  be  using  jx'sticides 
which  lend  thenxselves  to  contiunlnation 
of  the  product  But  I  believe  that  some 
idea  of  the  cost  Involved  would  be  worth- 
while. 


There  has  been  a  great  deal  q(  ti^ 
about  the  co.st  of  the  so-callejj  a^ 
poverty  bill.  I  am  not  at  all  sure  |£ 
the  pending  bill  is  the  bill  to  whlch^ 
amendment  should  be  applied  In  ^ 
sen.se  that,  after  ail.  this  is  a  bill  dirwS 
toward  certain  specific  condlttaa 
Whether  the  bill  would  fulfill  Its  pui^ 
or  not  is  debatiible.  I  think  it  woqU 
help 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota.  Be- 
cau.-e  of  the  lateness  in  the  session,  it  li 
lmix>.ssible  to  get  any  other  propoirt 
legislation  through  the  Congress.  I  be- 
lieve  this  is  our  only  opportunity,  i 
wou|d  be  perfectly  willing  to  accept  u 
expiration  date  of,  say.  6  months  froo 
now  which  would  enable  the  Secretary  ot 
Agriculture  to  began  indemnlfyln 
farmers  immediately,  pending  furthe 
action  bv  Con-^re.ss  next  vear. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  was  about  to  •* 
the  Senator  if  he  would  accept  some  lim- 
itation. I  believe  the  Senator  from  Ver- 
mont has  some  idea  about  time  llmlts- 
tion.  I  would  hope  that  if  this  authority 
is  to  be  granted,  we  could  have  a  tine 
limitation  .so  that  we  could  look  Into  the 
problem  with  much  more  precise  metb- 
ods  than  we  are  now  using. 

I  should  like  to  think  that  I  know  i 
little  .something  about  the  State  I  rep- 
re.senc  I  am  deeply  concerned  aboot 
the  dairy-  industry.  I  live  m  one  of  the 
largest  milk  producing  counties  In  the 
State  of  Minne.sota.  I  visited  dairy 
farmers  there  during  the  past  week.  I 
heard  many  complaints,  most  of  tbea 
about  prices,  but  nothing  about  the  resi- 
due of  chemicals.  I  grant  that  we  might 
receive  complaints  a  little  later. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  DakoU. 
Neither  the  Senator  from  Minnesota  nor 
I  found  ourselves  in  sympathy  with  Sec- 
retary Ben.son  t<x)  often,  but  he  did  the 
same  thing  withtiut  a  change  in  the  lar 
He  spent  $8,790,000  in  indemnifying  the 
producers  of  cranlx-rries  and  $6,70.000 
in  indemnifying  the  poultry  producea 

Mr  HUMPHREY.  Would  the  Senator 
be  wiilmg  to  accept  an  amendment  that 
the  proposal  be  effective  through  Jan- 
uary 31,  so  that  we  would  have  an  op- 
portunity to  take  a  look  at  the  probleo 
next  vear'' 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota.  That 
would  be  agreeable. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Will  the  Senator 
so  modify  his  amendment? 

Mr  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota.  I  « 
modify  It. 

Mr  HUMPHREY.  To  January  SI, 
1965 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota.   I  yield 

Mr.  AIKEN.  The  Senator  means  thi 
production  that  would  be  condemned  up 
to  January  31. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  mean  that  the 
authority  under  this  particular  amend- 
ment would  expire  unless  renewed 

Mr.  AIKEN.  That  would  give  ua  tlW 
to  find  out  more  about  it. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.     Yes. 

Mr  AIKEN.  I  was  one  of  the  »poo- 
sors  of  the  first  Insecticide  control  Ml 
introduced  in  the  1950's.  Later  t^e^J*! 
ator  from  Florida  and  I  sponwrw 
another  bill.     I  for  one  never  intends 
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th»t  Insecticides  should  be  used  until 
iSZ  had  been  approved  by  the  Federal 
SSemment.  However,  the  food  and 
i^  agency  of  the  Oovemment  reversed 
-Ttntcntlon,  and  the  farmers  can  now 
!!:.liead  and  use  any  product  which  la 
!l!mmended  to  them  by  the  Depart- 
ZrAot  Agriculture,  and  the  burden  of 
!roof  is  upon  them.  Of  course,  they 
S»ve  no  way  of  protecting  themselves 
Sen  one  agency  of  the  Government  rec- 
anmends  one  type  of  pesticide,  and  after 
5Jey  have  complied  with  that  recom- 
mendation, another  agency  comes  along 
ind  condemns  the  crop  or  the  produc- 

^Mr  PEARSON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota.  I  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Kansas. 

Mr  PEARSON.  Part  of  the  problem 
which  the  Senator  is  discussing  Is  the 
fact  that  the  Pure  Food  and  Drug  Ad- 
inlnistratlon  has  a  zero  tolerance  on  the 
residue  or  the  persistency  of  certain 
pesticides  in  foodstuffs,  including  per- 
haps milk. 

The  agency  perfected  an  entirely  new 
process  to  determine  the  residue  with- 
in foodstuffs.  Whereas  formerly  they 
would  seek  to  measure  parts  per  million, 
they  are  now  measuring  parts  per  tril- 
lion. No  one  knows  whether  those  parts 
have  a  toxic  effect  or  not.  The  agency 
knows  that  they  are  present.  It  meas- 
ures them  against  a  zero  tolerance,  and 
It  encounters  the  situation  In  which  food 
is  required  to  be  condemned  under  the 
regulations. 

Mr  MANSFIELX).  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota.  I  yield 
to  the  distinguished  majority  leader. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  believe  that  the 
amendment  t)elng  considered  has  a  great 
deal  of  merit.  I  would  assvune  that  if  It 
were  adopted  on  that  basis,  the  Commit- 
tee on  Agriculture  and  Forestry  In  the 
meantime  could  undertake  Investiga- 
tions, and  be  prepared  to  meet  In  Janu- 
ary and  take  action. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota.  That 
Is  an  excellent  suggestion.  Meanwhile 
the  conferees  could  look  further  Into  It. 

Mr.  BEALL.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota.  I 
yield. 

Mr.  BEALL.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
Yesterday  my  colleague  [Mr.  BrfwsterI 
and  I  offered  practically  the  same 
amendment.  The  proposal  was  turned 
over  to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture 
and  Forestry.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  my  name  be  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota.  I 
thank  the  Senator,  who  Is  a  good  friend 
of  the  farmers. 


Mr.  President,  will 

North    Dakota.    I 

Yesterday  I  offered 
an  amendment  which  was  very  similar 
to  the  pending  amendment.  That 
unendment    was    cosponsored    by    the 


Mr.  BREWSTER, 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  YOUNG  of 
yield. 

Mr.  BREWSTER. 


senior    Senator    from    Maryland    [Mr. 
BeallI.    We  pointed  out  to  the  Senate 
the  serious  situation  that  faces  many 
farmers  In  communities   In  Maryland. 
West  Virginia,  and  Virginia.    Farmers 
who   formerly   sold    dairy   products   In 
the    District    of    Columbia    have    been 
forced  literally  to  dump  their  milk  out 
on  the  ground.    That  result  has  been 
caused  by  the  very  situation  which  has 
been    described    by    the    Senator    from 
North  Dakota.    The  farmers  have  fol- 
lowed the  orders  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  and  sprayed  their  alfalfa  to 
control  alfalfa  weevil  with  heptachlor 
and  dieldrln.    Now  another  branch  of 
the  Federal  Goverrmient  comes  to  them 
and  tells  them.  "You  cannot  market  the 
product  that  you  have  produced  at  the 
very  time  that  you   are  following  the 
precise  Instructions  of  the  Department 
of  Agriculture."    That  seems  to  me  to 
be  obviously  unfair.    The  argument  has 
been  advanced  in  the  Senate  that  the 
problem  Is  peculiar  to  Maryland  and  Vir- 
ginia, and  it  has  not  arisen  elsewhere  in 
the  United  States.    All  I  can  say  is.  "Just 
wait."    The  use  of  heptachlor  and  diel- 
drln Is  being  used  to  control  the  alfalfa 
weevil  In  crops  throughout  the  United 
States.    We  do  not  know  how  far  this 
problem  will  go.    I  do  not  know  whether 
It  will  be  limited  to  the  dairy  industry 
or  whether  it  will  be  in  the  beef  industry 
and  all  the  livestock  industries  that  use 
for  feeding,  crops  that  have  been  sprayed 
with  heptachlor  and  dieldrln.     There- 
fore I  heartily  support  the  amendment 
proposed  by  the  Senator  from  North  Da- 
kota. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  my  name  be  included  as  one 
of  the  cosponsors  of  the  amendment; 

and  I  urge  its  adoption. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota.  I 
thank  the  Senator  for  the  excellent 
case  that  he  has  made  for  the  dairy  pro- 
ducers. ^ 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 
Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota.  I  yield. 
Mr.  MILLER.  I  thank  my  friend  very 
much.  The  milk  producers  in  my  State 
of  Iowa  are  very  much  interested  in  do- 
ing something  about  the  inequitable  situ- 
ation which  the  amendment  Is  designed 
to  cover.  I  invite  the  attention  of  Sena- 
tors to  the  fact  that  in  1961.  following 
the  passage  of  the  emergency  feed  grains 
program,  the  Federal  Government. 
through  the  Congress,  arranged  to  in- 
demnify hybrid  seed  producers  who  had 
built  up  inventories  in  anticipation  of 
the  normal  amount  of  marketing.  That 
normal  amount  of  marketing  went  down 
the  drain  because  of  the  change  in  the 
ground  rules  which  Congress  brought 
about  as  a  result  of  the  emergency  feed 
grains  program. 

I  do  not  believe  there  is  any  difference 
in  principle  or  equity  between  that  situ- 
ation and  the  situation  being  discussed. 
I  hope  that  the  amendment  will  be 
adopted.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
my  name  be  added  to  the  amendment  as 
a  cosponsor. 


The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.   Without 
objection,  It  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota.   I  thank 
the  Senator. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.    Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota.    I  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  First,  I  wish  to  say 
to  both  the  senior  Senator  from  Mary- 
land [Mr.  Beall]  and  the  junior  Sena- 
tor from  Maryland  [Mr.  Brewster]  that 
yesterday  I  indicated  that  some  hearings 
were  underway  in  the  House  on  this  sub- 
ject. I  wish  to  correct  the  Record.  I  was 
so  informed,  but  I  found  that  such  was 
not  the  case.  I  do  not  like  the  Record  to 
stand  as  showing  something  that  Is  not 
true.  A  bill  has  been  introduced  in  the 
other  body,  and  the  bill  is  pending  before 
the  committee.  It  has  the  intention  of 
undertaking  hearings  on  it.  I  merely 
wish  to  correct  the  Record  at  that  point. 
Second,  yesterday  I  encouraged  the 
junior  Senator  from  Maryland  [Mr. 
Brewster]  to  withdraw  his  amendment 
because  I  was  confident  that  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry, 
together  with  the  House  coimnlttee, 
would  look  Into  the  subject.  He  was  kind 
enough  to  do  so.  Today  I  xmderstand 
that  both  Senators  from  Maryland  have 
been  given  permission  to  be  cosponsors 
of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota.  I  think 
they  should  be  sponsors  of  the  amend- 
ment, by  all  means. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  In  order  to  be  able 
to  save  the  proposed  legislation  when  It 
goes  to  conference,  and  not  have  It 
dumped,  I  ask  the  Senator  whether  he 
would  alter  his  amendment  further  so 
that  it  would  read  that  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  is  authorized  to  make  in- 
demnity payments  at  a  fair  market 
value,  and  so  forth. 

Me.  MILLER.    Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  moment? 
Mr.  HUMPHREY.    Yes. 
Mr.  MILLER.    I  wonder  if  the  Senator 
might  modify  his  suggested  amendment 
to  provide  for  payments  not  in  excess  of 
fair  value,  leaving  it  up  to  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  to  determine  the  equities. 
Mr.       HUMPHREY.    The       Senator 
means   not   in   excess   of   fair   market 
value? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  yield. 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Senators  should 
have  the  benefit  of  the  counsel  of  the 
ranking  minority  member  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture  and  Forestry  on 
this  question.  Does  the  Senator  from 
Vermont  care  to  comment  on  it? 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  would  not  limit  the 
payments,  because  milk  is  of  one  value  if 
It  is  produced  under  the  sanitary  condi- 
tions required  for  manufacturing  milk 
or  class  n  milk.  It  has  another  value 
If  It  Is  produced  under  the  multitude  of 
special  sanitary  requirements  that  are  in 
effect  in  most  of  the  milk  market  order 
areas.  So  far  I  have  heard  of  the  prod- 
uct being  condemned  only  in  the  mar- 
keting order  areas  where  the  milk  is  used 
as  fluid  milk  for  table  use  and  immedi- 
ate human  consumption.  It  may  be  that 
the  officials  have  not  gotten  aroimd  to 
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Inspecting  in  the  areas  where  manufac-  The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.    Without  religion  or  preferring  one  rell«in«  «^ 

i^f^^J^  ^^^i>^odnce<\.     So   I   would  objection,  it  is  so  ordered.  another.      According    to    theaLS 

Mr  mTiSKSS w^^-    ,H  .K    c       .  '^^^  '^"''"°"   ^   ^'^   ^'■^*'^"«   ^   ^^^  C°"^t  '"  ^e  Everson  case.  -'nftSt 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.    Would  the  Senator  amendment  as  modified,  offered  by  the  any  amount,  large  or  small  canh«uL!l 

leave    the    language    "at    fair    market  Senator  from  North  Dakota  to  the  com-  to   support    any    reUgious '  acUmiT^ 

»!i®    *-«,-™t     X          ,^  .  mittee  amendment.  institutions  whatever  they  may  bTJIiifl 

Mr.  AIKEN.    I  would  leave  it  at  fair  Do  Senators  yield  back  their  time?  or  whatever   form   they   mav  S,2T 

""ti    ^Jr^T^^     r,  ^'  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota.    I  yield  teach  or  practice  religion."           ^  ^ 

in%.^^^^^^      ^^*^  ^'  ^^'"  ^^'^  "^^'  ''""'  Behind     the    phraling    of    the   11« 

iS?  aS^       Ann    th                        ,  ..  ^'    HUMPHREY.     I   yield   back  my  amendment  lay   the  firm  belief  of^ 

„,?£;  ^?^,v  ,     "^iT^   5'''"^^«^°'"  """^  FoundinK  Fathers,  born  of  the  blt^« 

which  the  milk  is  produced  are  difTer-  The     PRESIDING     OPTICER.       The  penences   under   English    rule    tSS^ 

tr.   ^xTTTTTT,      T^<      *     .V.  Questlon  is  on  agreeing  to  tiip  amond-  citizen  should  be  compelled  to  iaketm^ 

tin^of^J'^H       ?^K^!,  ^  ,?^  *''^^^^"  T"'  °^  ^^^  Senator  from  North  Dakota  tributions  to  the  .support  of  relSfS! 

"°Sr      SSiJ^^Sw'^t'^  "f^^^^^^-  '•^^'-    Young;    a^   modified,   to  the  com-  .stitution.s   who.se  ditnne.s  hli^t 

Mr.     HUMPHREY.     Is     the    Senator  mittee  amendment  share                                           '^  uoes  not 

v^^  to  modify  his  amendment  so  as  to  The  amendment.  a.s   modified,  U.  the  ^    The  maintenance  of  this  ..^eparaUonrf 

™-  comm  ttee    amendment   was   agreed    to,  church  and  state  is  a  principle  wSi  I 

fr.^L^^T'\':'  •''«^^^"''^'«  '«  authorized  as  follows:  y,^,.^  supported  all  durmK  my  tenure  ta 

iet^^t^^r.:;;;:  Sr^.l^  :^;  Sen  -"   -— -   -r---   -   --  ,^^-; congress,    n  was  for  this^easoTfS 

directed    since    January    1,    1964     to    remc.ve  farmers  instance,   that   I  sought  amendmenU  to 

their  milk  from  commercial  m.arketa---  ^^^   ^^^    '^>  "^^^  Socretary  of  Agriculture  the    higher    education    bill    of    1963  to 

is  authorized  to  ir.alce  Incli-mnity   psiyments.  prohibit     Federal    aid    to    sectarian   in. 

^^^r^r^l       .  at  a  fair  market  value  to  dairy   rarmrrs  Who  stitUtlons    of    higher    education     and  to 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  DakoU.     Very  have  been  ci!r«>cted  since  January  1,  1964.  to  ^ant   taxpayers  the  risht   to  rhtnZnl! 

reluctanUy.  but  with  the  understanding  ^^"^"^'^-  ^^^'^  "^"J^  f-"^  cmn.er.iai  markets  'i^h  asM^-i^Jce  in  the  cm^^^        ^^^ 

that  mv  friend  thf>  SpHRt^^r  f  mm  vrinnt.  t>erau.se    It    contained    residues   of   chemlralfl  -^^'i' "-^-^'-^I'^'ce  in  me  rnuris. 

SOU  wm    eo    wSf  mt    n     f  i^.  ^r  t^t:  registered  and  approved  Vrr  u.se  by  the  mi-  Consistent  with  my  beliefs  that  it  Is  , 

r^r  AZi^,\*?,.y    M          V          ^tcntary  ^.^^j  o.vernment  at  the  time  of  such  U8e  most  important  and  vital  constituUoi»l 

n„t^?r^i^     and  use  his  influence  to  ^^ch  indemnity  payments  shall  continue  to  right  of  every  citizen  not  to  be  forced  to 

Mr   H?iiS?>MRvv^^''  «        .       ,  "^'^   ''"''^'    *■■'"''"    """'    "^^   ""^   '"■^"   ''-  Mjpport.s»>ctarlan  institutions,  I  feel  th»t 

mJ^^h  Syj^                7^'  Senator  from  instated  and  is  ug-ain  allowed  u,  dispose  of  ttie    administrators   of   the   antlpoyerty 

North  DakoU  is  one  of  the  most  influen-  his  milk  on  commercial  markets  program   who  will  dispense  so  mSvWl 

tial    men    in    the    field    of    agriculture.  'b>  There  ..  hereby  authorized  to  be  ap-  Ko^s  o   uie  trxpaver?^^^^^^ 

With  the  Senator   from  Vermont    fVfr  pr<'priat^d  such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  to  ^loiLs  or  me  taxpajer.saoiiars,  Should  not 

oenator   irom   Vermont    i  Mr.  carry  out  the  purp,»e8  of  this  Act  be  left  without  specific  guidelines  m  to 

ict    The  authority  granted  under  this  sec-  their  duty  to  uphold  that  right. 

tton  shall  expire  on  January  31.  1965  I  yield  the  floor. 


AiKKNl  and  the  Senator  from  Louisiana 
fMr.  Ellinder  I  they  form  a  "troika" — to 


remind  us  of  an  old  phrase — that  is  ex- 
ceedingly effective.    I  will  join  as  a  poor 


Mr.  ERVIN      Mr    President.  I  send  to 


helpful  soul  to  do  what  I  can  to  aid  the     ^^*^  '^^^^  ""  amendment  to  the  commit 


Mr.  HUMPHREY.    Mr.  President,  jugt 
Lilt-  ut>^  Ku  Him-uuiiiem  to  me  commit-  ^    ^'^'"^    ^^^    ^^'^'    ^■'^*"'     respect    to  thli 
Senator  from  North  Dakota  tee   amendment,    which    I    ask    to   have  amendment.       As     I     understand,    the 
Is   January    31.    1965     the    expiration  stated.  amendment  is  to  title  11.    Is  that  comxt? 
date?  The     PF^ESIDING     OF'FICER.       The  ^^^    ERVIN.     This  is  an  amendnwm 
Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota     That  amendment    to    the   committee    amend-  ^^  ^^*"  community  action  programs.   R 
Is  correct,  and  I  want   to  sav  I  always  ^^^^^  offered  by  the  Senator  from  North  '"•''at^'s  to  page  69      It  adds  to  the  pro- 
am  happy  to  be  ass.Kriated  with  the  Senal  Carolina  will  bf>  stated  visions  in  lines  7,  8,  and  9.  a  further  re- 
tor  on  this  agricultural  question  Tlie  I.E(,isi.ati\e  Clerk     It  is  proposed,  stnction   that  no   grant   siiall  be  made 
Mr  HUMPHREY     So  it  will  be  to  au  "^^  P^^^'  ^^'  ''"^  ^'  before  the  period,  to  "'^der  the  community   action  prognnu 
thorize  the  Secretary''  ^^^^^'^^   ^   .semicolon   and   the    following:  ^o  any  .school  controlled  by  a  religiooi 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota  Thit  '^"''  ^^^'  *"^'  ^''"'^"^  ^^'  "^'^^'^  ^^^^^'^  ^^'^  organization, 
iscorrwt  part  to  any  .scliool  or  .school  system  which  Mr  HUMPHREY  I  believe  the  Sena- 
Mr  HTTMPMRJTV  T  ^.^r,.,r^r,r.ri  tv,«  ^'*  ^ontrolled  by  or  afHliated  with  anv  txjrs  conctrn  has  already  been  taken  care 
Senator  SdTSm  ^  "''"^'"^"^  ^^^  church  or  related  institution  "  '  of  by  the  Smathers  amendment,  which 
Mr  BFAII  Vfr  Pr.<:iHonf  iffUc  MrFRVIN  Mr  President  I  vieldmv-  relates  U)  all  of  title  II  and  parts  A  and B 
Sermtor  Will  vMe'ri  ri,ri  fh.  <^rn«^  J^l  ^^^  '^^^^*'  ^"'^">^  ^'^  '^'^  30  minutes  avail-  ^^i  t't'e  I  But.  relating  to  the  commu- 
SnSar^  To  "  "^'^  ^'"^  ^^^  ^*^"*^"'  '^^  able  to  me  on  this  amendment  as  I  may  '"^V  "C-'tions  program,  the  Governor  of  a 
Ayrr  MTrMT>MRirv  I  o,  ,«c-  TfKjuire  Ias.sureSenators.  however,  that  Stale,  withm  a  30-day  period,  can  dmp- 
Mr.  HUMFHKBA      January  31.  196d  I  shall  speak  very  bnefly  Prove   of   any   grant,   loan,   contract,  or 


any  other  form  of  assistance  So  if  there 
IS  any  serious  problem,  the  Governor  can 
protect  the  .sovereignty  of  tiie  State  by 


Mr.   CARLSON.     Mr.   President.    wiIi  „^    p.. -,h  ,.,    j     »                       ,         . 

the  Senator  yield:'  ,    '^^  ..^/''"^t,  S  ^  "^Z  '"  «"^'''V^'"«'"t 

vr-  voTTAi/-  ^f  ».•     *v,  r^  1    »        T    .  ,j  to  b    2b4J  whicii  would  a.s.surt>   the  ob- 

tJf^.XS!!^    f         Z^^^""^"^^     ^^■''■"^  servance   of   the    principles   of   the    finst     "— ■    

to  the  Senator  from  Kansas  amendment  in  the  adniinLstration  of  the  ■'^^'^■"^^'  ^"  '^  that  such  a  program,  if  it  u 

Mr.   CARLSON      I   wish    to   associaU-  antipov^Tty  pmt^ram     Section  "05  (,f  the  an  unde.sirable  one.  is  not  put  into  effect 

myself   w-lth    the   remarks  made  by   the  bin    authorizes   financial    assi.stance    for  ^^    ERVIN      It  is  extremely  doubtful 

senator  from  North  Dakota  m  regard  to  -he  conduct  and  administration  of  com-  v^hether  the  Smathers  amendment  hai 

the  indemnification  for  some  of  the  dam-  mumty    action    prot;ram.s       It    provides  any   application   to   this  portion  of  the 

age   the   dairy   pr^xlucers    have   .suffered  that    no    «rant    or   contract    undrr    this  bill;   but.  apart  from  that,  it  is  our  re- 

rrom  enforced  orders  with  respect  to  the  section  may  provide  for  general  aid  to  '^Ponsibility  to  see  that  no  citizen  of  the 

use  of  pesticides      I  .sincerely  hope  the  elementary   or    secondary    education    in  Uniu-d  States  is  taxed  for  a  violation  of 

amendment  will  be  adopted  any  school  or  school  system     Vv  amend-  the  first  anaendment 

The  PRESIDING  0P'FICP:R.    Does  the  ment  adds  the  further  restriction  that  no  The  amendment  is  nece.ssary  became 

Senator    from     North    Dakota    further  grant  shall  be  made  under  this  part  "to  "f  the  phra.seology  in  the  bill.    Subscc- 

modify  his  amendment:'  any    school   or   school    svstem   which    is  tion  i  b  >.  on  pai^e  69  of  the  bill  provides: 

Mr.    YOUNG    of    North    Dakota.      I  controlled     by    or     afflliatrd     with     any  No    ^rant   or   contract   authorized  und«r 

modify  it  as  requested  by   the  Senator  church  or  related  institution  '  '•his   part   may   provide   for   general  aid  » 

from  Minnesota  Since    the    time    of    Thomas   Jefferson  P-'^n^^rstary   or   secondary   education   In  any 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con-  and  James  Madi.son  it  has  been  a  car-  ^''"*''  '"■  *^^"**'  system, 

sent  that  the  junior  Senator  from  Penn-  dmal  principle  of  our  form  of  govern-  In  my  judgment,  that  phraseology.* 

sylvania  [Mr.  Scott  1  also  may  be  listed  ment    that    neitiier    State    nor    Federal  restriction  as  to  general  aid.  provides  that 

as  a  cosponsor  of  the  amendment  Goverrunent*  can  pass  laws  aiding  any  specific  aid  may  be  granted. 


196^ 

_-._-fore  I  think  the  amendment 
JSJ^  iricorporated  into  the  bill,  to 
"t^  It  certain  that  even  with  the  con- 

t  of  the  Governor  of  a  State.  Federal 
f^  will  not  be  used  in  violation  of 
2?Sght  of  every  citizen  in  the  United 
S»t£  not  to  be  taxed  for  a  violation  of 
the  first  amendment. 

ur  HUMPHREY.  I  say  most  respect- 
fttUv  that  the  Smathers  amendment 
!«iUd  place  an  additional  check  on  the 
SSnistrator  of  the  program,  by  giving 
JhrGovernor  veto  power  over  the  com- 
nunlty  action  programs  under  title  U 
Jrlth  respect  to  loans,  grants,  or  other 
forms  of  assistance. 

The  committee  report,  at  page  21. 
sUtes.  with  resptK^t  to  special  education 
programs: 

such  special  education  programs  would  be 
aoen  U)  all  needv  children  They  would.  In 
nb  case  Involve  sectarian  InstructJon.  re- 
Ujlous  worship  or  practice.  Or  general  aid  to 
elementary   or    secondary    schoolfl. 

It  might  well  be  that  there  could  be 
some  activity  or  some  type  of  foundation 
or  institution  which,  under  the  general 
direction  or  guidance  of  a  religious  group, 
would  be  performing  a  community  serv- 
ice for  all  needy  children  or  other  needy 
persons,  without  regard  to  race,  color, 
creed,  or  national  origin. 

It  seems  to  me  that  what  we  are  at- 
tempting to  do  is  to  aid  the  needy,  not  to 
aid  an  Institution. 

I  hope  the  Senate  will  not  adopt  the 
amendment. 

I  know  that  this  is  a  very  sensitive  Is- 
sue. However,  this  Is  similar  to  the 
school  lunch  program.  The  school  limch 
program  gives  aid  to  needy  children. 
The  National  Defense  Education  Act, 
also,  contains  this  type  of  program. 
That  program  gives  aid  to  the  person, 
without  reiiard  to  the  institution. 

Not  long  ago  a  Higher  Education  Act 
was  enacted.  Aid  under  that  act  Is  de- 
signed to  go  to  the  student,  not  to  the 
institution. 

I  respectfully  urge  the  Senate  to  re- 
ject the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
North  Carolina. 

Mr  ERVIN  Mr  President.  I  yield 
myself  1  additional  minute.  Even  in 
helping  the  needy.  Congress  is  not  au- 
thorized to  permit  the  Governor  of  a 
State,  by  contract,  to  violate  the  first 
amendment  of  the  Constitution.  The 
best  way  to  help  and  protect  the  needy 
is  to  preserve  the  Constitution. 

I  am  willing  to  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  mv  time. 

Mr,  HUMPHREY.  I  yield  back  the 
remainder  of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
for  debate  has  expired.  The  question  is 
on  agreeing  to  the  amendment  offered 
by  the  Senator  from  North  Carolina 
(Mr.  Ervin  1  to  the  committee  amend- 
ment. 

The  amendment  to  the  amendment 
was  rejected 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
send  to  the  desk  an  amendment  to  the 
committee  amendment  and  ask  that  it 
be  stated 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  to  the  amendment  will  be 
stated. 
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The  legislative  clerk  read  the  amend- 
ment, as  follows: 

On  page  82,  line  20.  In  the  committee 
amendment.  It  is  proposed  to  Insert  the 
f  oUowlng : 

Section  302(a)   Is  amended  as  follows: 

Strike  the  word  "grants"  wherever  It  ap- 
pears and  substitute  "loans". 

Pollowlng   section    (B)     Insert    the    word 

"or". 

Pollowlng  section  (C)  delete  the  comma 
and  the  word  "or"  and  Insert  a  semicolon 
and  the  word  "and". 

Delete  section  (D) . 

In  section  (2)  delete  the  words  "for  the 
purpose  set  forth  in  subparagraph  (a)  ( 1)  (D) 
of  tbls  section"  and  add  In  place  of  this 
the  following:  "to  finance  nonagrlcultural 
enterprises  which  will  enable  such  families 
to  supplement  their  Income". 

Delete  the  existing  section  302(b)  and  In- 
sert In  place  thereof  the  following  section: 

"The  Director  may  reduce  or  release  obliga- 
tions resulting  from  a  loan  made  under  this 
section  If  he  finds  that  the  debtor  has  at- 
tempted m  good  faith  to  comply  with  his 
loan  obligations  and  that  either  the  objec- 
tive for  which  the  loan  was  made  will  likely 
not  be  achieved  or  the  indebtedness  exceeds 
the  debtor's  reasonable  payment  ability." 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
offer  the  amendment  because  the  bill  as 
it  is  now  written  provides  for  open  cash 
grants  of  money  to  persons  in  rural  areas 
who  are  considered  distressed  or  impov- 
erished. 

It  seems  to  me  that  if  we  are  to  aid 
people,  we  should  do  it  with  loans,  which 
may  be  made  on  more  generous  terms 
than  regrular  commercial  loans,  but  yet 
be  repayable,  placing  some  obligation  on 
the  recipient  of  the  loan. 

The  bill  now  provides; 

The  Director  Is  authorized  to  make  (1) 
grants  of  not  to  exceed  $1,500  to  low  Income 
niral  famUles  where,  in  the  Judgment  of  the 
Director,  such  grants  have  a  reasonable  pos- 
sibility of  effecting  a  permanent  Increase  in 
the  Income  of  such  families  by  assisting  or 
permitting  them — 

And  SO  forth.  What  I  seek  to  do  is  to 
strike  out  "grants,"  and  permit  the 
Farmers  Home  Administration  to  make 
loans  up  to  $1 ,500.  In  other  words,  loans 
would  be  substituted  for  grants. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.    I  yield. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  What  would  become 
of  the  provision  in  the  bill  providing  for 
loans  of  $2,500,  in  adddition  to  the  $1,500 
grants,  which  are  also  provided  in  the 

bin? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  appreciate  the 
Senator's  question.  I  am  referring  to 
$1,500  grants  which  would  be  made  to 
distressed  families.  This  provision  re- 
fers to  grants  for  poor  rural  families  for 
agricultural  purposes. 

The  $2,500  provision  would  remain  as 
It  Is.  The  only  difference  is  that,  in- 
stead of  a  grant,  which  the  bill  provides, 
the  Director  would  be  authorized  to 
make  a  loan  of  up  to  $1,500. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  further? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.    I  yield. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  contemplate  offer- 
ing an  amendment  which  would  strike 
from  the  bill  that  part  which  authorizes 
the  making  of  grants  to  rural  families. 
to  be  used  In  acquiring  or  improving  real 


estate,  reducing  encumbrances,  or  erec- 
ting Improvements,  and  so  forth. 

I  beUeve  that  basically  the  proposal 
of  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Min- 
nesota is  sound.  If  we  give  a  $1,500 
grsmt  to  a  rural  family,  inevitably  the 
demand  will  be  made  that  we  give  money 
to  city  fEunilles.  I  cannot  comprehend 
the  adoption  of  a  program  of  that  tjTJe. 
We  say  to  rural  families,  "If  you  ap- 
ply and  qualify,  a  gift  of  $1,500  will  be 
made  to  you  to  buy  youi  home,  to  im- 
prove your  home,  or  to  pay  off  an  in- 
debtedness." 

If  we  give  that  grant  to  a  rural  family, 
how  can  we  escape  eventually  moving 
into  the  field  of  giving  grants  to  all 
families  in  the  country? 

The  amendment  offered  by  the  Sen- 
ator from  Minnesota  would  Improve  the 
bill  immeasurably. 

However,  would  it  not  leave  us  in  a 
position  in  which  people  in  the  cities 
who  are  improverished  would  then  be 
entitled,  likewise,  at  a  later  date,  to 
receive  the  same  type  of  $1,500  loans 
as  are  contemplated  by  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  Senator  from  Minnesota? 
In  my  judgment  the  bill  is  not  sound. 
However,  if  we  leave  in  the  bill  the  pro- 
vision that  the  Government  will  give  to 
rural  families  a  gift  of  $1,500,  I  beUeve 
the  world  and  the  citizens  of  our  country 
will  laugh  at  us. 

In  pondering  this  provision  I  begm  to 
wonder  in  what  form  the  money  will  be 
given.  It  will  probably  be  given  in  hun- 
dred dollar  bills,  or  perhaps  in  50-dol- 
lar  bills.  Perhaps  at  some  time  in  the 
future,  it  will  be  given  in  thousand  dol- 
lar bills,  when  they  become  substantially 
reduced  In  value. 

It  is  beyond  my  comprehension  to  be- 
lieve that  a  sound  mind  concocted  the 
proposal  to  give  away  money  in  this 

form.  J     i  J 

If  this  provision  in  the  bill  is  adopted, 
there  will  be  no  end  to  the  program. 
It  will  spread  through  the  whole  gamut 
of  our  economy.  If  we  give  to  one.  how 
can  we  rationally  deny  giving  to  an- 
other? ^^     _ 

I  am  much  pleased  by  what  the  Sen- 
ator from  Minnesota  is  seeking  to  do.  I 
shall  join  him  in  the  general  objective 
he  has  in  mind.  I  have  not  yet  decided 
whether  I  shall  offer  a  substitute  amend- 
ment to  strike  the  entire  paragraph  from 
the   bill,   if   that   is  parliamentarily  in 

order.  ^         , 

Mr.  President,  a  parliamentary  in- 
quiry.    _, 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Ohio  will  state  it. 

Mr  LAUSCHE.  Would  an  amendment 
to  strike  the  entire  part  of  title  in  deal- 
ing with  gifts  to  riu-al  families,  in  view 
of  the  pending  amendment  of  the  Sena- 
tor from  Minnesota,  be  in  order? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Nel- 
son in  the  chair).  It  would  not  be  in 
order  while  the  amendment  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Minnesota  was  pending,  but  it 
would  be  in  order  subsequently. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  would  hope  that 
I  might  be  able  to  prevail  upon  my  good, 
wise,  affable,  and  deUghtful  friend  from 
Ohio  join  with  me  in  sponsoring  this 
amendment  to -convert  the  grant  section, 
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I  read  from 


Loans  pursuant  tu)  •ectlona  302 — 


Mr.  MAONUSON.  But  th,  ^_ 
qualification  Is  that  they  have  oo  ^ 
finances  of  any  kind.  I  am  wow^w 
if    the    Farmers    Home   AdminiSSl! 


IE.      Does    the    Senator     '*"•■**  '^"'^"  H)  a  rate  determitied  by  the  s^r-  a    loan    under    dinerent    terms.    I  ug 

Itnow  who  concocted  the     ''^'"^  •'  '^^  Tre^usury   takiriK  Into  consider-  afraid  there  would  be  some  conflict  In 

$1,500    to    each    rural     f^^'"  ^^^/^'■'►^'•'k^ '"^^rket  yield  ..n  omatancj-  selecting  the  people  who  would  come un 

turlty,   plus    (2.    such   additional   charge.   If  '^*;'   "'^  provisions  of    his  bill  and  thOK 


which  he  has   described  so   aptly   and         Mr   HXJMPHRP:Y     Yes. 

properly,  into  an  effective,  workable  loan  section  306  of  tlie  bill: 
section. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.     I  am  in  a  measure         ,^ 

persuaded  by  the  sweetness  of  the  Sena-        ^^'^  «^t'0"  ^  *o"ld  amend-  ^^^^^^  perform  the  same  fui;^^;:^' 

tor's  appeal.  303.  and  304  ,  IncUidlnK   .bUi^atlons  purcha«>d  Mr.  HUMPHREY      We  WouM  »«^ 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.     I  always  feel  that  ^""''"'^^^  '^'\\''''  ^^', '^""   ^'T  Tn  ^-^  '^^e  FHA.  under  this  proaoLl  7*!: 

nron  .K^iif  fK«  <=«^^»«_  f^^^  /-.v,i«  terms   and   rond  t  ons  as   the   D  rect^^r  .sliall  »■     .       ,.,  ,  .       \  *^^ "»^*«W,  to  4i 

way  about  the  Senator  from  Ohio.  determine,  subject  to  the  f  .iiowing  iimiu.-  that.    We  would  not  establish  a  septriS 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.     The  saccharine  qual-  uons  agency.  '^^ 

Ity  of  his  petition  Is,  in  a  measure,  motl-  la)   there   is   reasonable   assurance   of   re-  Mr.    MAONUSON.     To    give   an  a 

vated  by  his  belief  that  that  would  be  the  payment  of  the  u>an;  ample,  suppose  a  man  in  my  Stated 

easiest  method  of  causing  me  to  give  in.        '  bi   the  credit  is  not  otherwise  available  on  an  orchard.     Perliaps  he  does  not  hM 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.     It  was  with  some  reasonable    terms   from   private   source.s   or  enough  acres  to  make  a  go  of  it    yH 

hope  in  my  heart  that  I  thought  the  sac-  ''''^"  !'^^"^'   '^^f  %  '!L  'T'^  pr"Krams:  ^.^n  next  door  might  have  enough  J? 

charlnequahty  would  be  effective.    But  I  ot;e^\^n7,"a;rab■e'l^  X^'^  to^^^^^^^^^^  but   might    need    some   credit'^SnTS 

appeal  basically  to  the  Senator's  sense  of  completion  of  u^e  project  or  a.hunement  of  ^^Juld  go  to  the  Farm  Credit  Admlm,. 

good  Judgment,  fairness,  and  equity,  and  the  purfxjses  for  which  the  loan  is  made;  tration  to  obtain  a  loan.    The  first  nun 

to  his  constructive  nature.  idi  the  lonn  bears  intere.st  at  a  rate  not  might  go  to  the  new  agency  and  obUlo 

Mr.    LAUSCHE.      Does    the    Senator  I*--**  th.in  1  u  a  rate  determined  by  the  sec-  a    loan    under    different    terms.    Im 

from  Minnesota  ""         '  ►►-- t^- —  •  >        '--  '•^-- 

Idea    of    giving 

family?  _ 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.     I  do  not :  but.  quite  anVV'toward  cnerinK-'oth^^cos'^'of  'the'^pro'-  ^^'^^  ^^"  ""*'  ^^^^V  ^o  the  Farmers  Home 

frankly.  I  expressed  deep  concern  abou*:  (rram  a.s  the  Director  may  determine  to  be  Administration.     I  do  not  know;  I  10 

It   at   the   White   House    together   with  consistent  with  !t.s  purp.*!es  merely  asking  the  question. 

f.^'^K^r*!^"  of  the  committee.    That         m^   LAUSCHE      I  thank  the  S^-nator  th^'th^  F^r^r^e^f  Hnm?'Lmin''f°'!?" 

is  why  I  have  offered  the  amendment        vfr    ERVTN      Mr    President    will  the  '^^  "     Farmers  Home  AdmimstraUot 

today.  G       .   tKviiN^    Mr.  t^e.siaent    will  the  ^y^.^^^  operate  and  administer  the  dto- 

^nr  ,.         .,_  Senator  from  NTlrme.sota  virld  for  a  que.s-  o-ram  »    wtc  jjto- 

I  belleye  the  amendment  Is  sound.    It  tion'>  gram. 
provides  for  loans  to  be  made  by  a  tested.         Mr  HUMPHRFY     I  v^eld  ^^^  MAONUSON.     What  is  the  differ- 

tried  agency  of  the  Government,  namely.         Mr    EHVIN      Is  the  Senator  offering  T'"''  ^^^'^^^  ^^^  fP^  °^  l^^n  ^^  ^ 

the  Farmers   Home  Administration.     I  an  am.S.ent  ^  cc!l.vert  tllrpn^^^  t^'o'btXd^     Thts  K';oret'^^^^^ 

hope  that  we  may  help  those  rural  fam-  about  .grants  not  to  exceed  $1  500  into  be  obtained?     This  is  something  between 

Ules.    We  do  not  want  to  see  all  the  fam-  a  proviso:?  for  InaiS  in  tTat  artK^U-  *'^^^  we  might  call  a  normal  Statecredlt 

llles  who  are  living  on  farms  migrate  to         Mr     HUMPHREY      Yes       h^      .s   the  °^"v'  V'"^  '''^''''  '''''''■  ,^^  ^'"e^^'  ^"^ 

the  ciUes.     But.  by  the  same  token,  as  purpo.se  of  the  amendment.  the  fS How    Tnrf n  v  .^,:''''  '^  "^ 

the  Senator   from   Ohio  has  said,   if   a         Mr     P:rVIN'      D,.    I   corn^tly    under-  ^   Mf^^or Tanh      Mr    Pr.s  H.n.   -<„ 

handout  of  $1,500   were  to  be  given  to  .stand    that    the    Senators    amendment  rh^  ion.  Pn^  f'rm,?  w^shin.    n  v    h,*^ 

each  rural  family,  it  might  ju.st  as  well  would  entirely  ..Ummate  all  .rant.s  in  this  '^^.frippsirZV  off^^^^^       S    m 

be  given  to  families  in  suburban  or  urban  area^  ^^"^  ^  RESIDING  OFP  IChR  >Mr.  Nn- 

areas.  Mr  HUMPHRFY      Yes  son    m    the   chair)       Does    the  Senator 

•a,,*   if  «,«  «o»„Kn  V,  J  .         \f     T  r.trTN.      T  J  »t     r,       .  from  Wa.shini:ti)n  vield  to  the  Senator 

But   If  we   established   a   program   of         Mr    I.RVIN      I  commend  the  Senator  j         Florida^  "  >-  '^  ^i-iwi 

loans  that  would  lend  Itself  to  the  pro-  uix)n   offering   the   amendment.     I    had         vir     vfAnvTTQOM      t     >  «  m   1  w    . 

ductlon  of  new  Income  or  Income-pro-  felt   that   this   was  an   exceediniilv   bnd  pi;«V  „,;.  hi    m,     n   n  fl     t 

we  en  review  the  subject.    In  the  „,d  a-.v  -u.>..an,:a,  amo,,,n  ,.f  mo„c>-  u.  anv  ri^orTl.^m.dd.e-lncome-jL^T. 


days,  the  Farm  Security  Administration     American  for  any  purpose 


made  loans  that  It  seemed  farmers  might        ^^    HUMPHRFY     I  thank  the  Sen- 
find  it  impossible  to  repay.    Yet  the  loans     ^^^f"  f '"n^  North  Carolina 
have  been  repaid ;  and  the  Farmers  Home         T^f*  Senator  from  West  Virginia  (Mr 


desi^'ned    for    th.e   ptxinvst    of   the  poor. 


Present  law  requires  certain  standards, 
as  I  recollect      It  requires  that  the  PHA. 

A-j_i   i-A     ^i        ,                 .  D .  „„ .     1             1    J     i.u               ..v-i  '"  m.ikink'  a  loan  to  persons  who  haw 

Admhilstratlon  is  not  a  loss  agency  of  RANnor^" '  al.sn  worked  with  me  on  this  meome-producing  instrumentalities  and 

the  Oovemnfent:  it  Is  a  profit  agency  of  amendment.     I   wa.s   remi.ss   in   not   in-  capabiiit;rs    make    .sure    that   they  are 

theaovernment.  eluding  him  as  a  cosponsor  ,       ^,,^.  ^^        .^^  ,  ^                ,^^^  ^^„ , 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.     To  obtain  a  clear  un-  ,^^^^  ^^f^^^^'f^l^     Mr   Pre.sident,  will  p^^nod   of    time,   under   the   terms  pre- 

dersUndlng  of  the  dlvLsion  between  the  ^"^  Senator  yield'  .scribed  by  law 

two  provisions,   one   Is   for  a  grant   of         ^J''  "V^IT"^™,  ^  v'''''^                 ^  In  a  .s«'nse.  we  are  broadening  the  dl- 

$1,500  to  rural  families,  although  they         ^^^     M.^GNUSON.      I    am    .somewhat  entele  of   the  FHA  and  reaching  down 

may  not  live  on  farms:  and  the  $2,500  bothered  by  this  part  of  the  bill      Even  mto   the   group   of   farm    families  that 

would  be  for  rural  families  that  are  en-  -^  ^^e  Senator's   amendment   should  be  cannot  get  ordinarv  commercial  crtxHt. 

gaged  In  the  farming  Industry  adopted,  would   there  not  be  some  .sort  xhev  cannot  qualifv  under  present  lit. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  No.  Both  types  of  "^  ^^^^^  duplication^  A.s  I  understand,  or  under  FHA  We  are  trying  to  pro- 
loans  are  related  to  families  on  farms.  ^^'^  ^*""  Credit  .Administration  and  the  vide  them  under  mv  amendment,  not 
The  first  loan  Is  related  to  the  acquLsl-  Farmers  Home  .Administration  can  make  ^.,th  the  grant  onginallv  contemplated, 
tlon  or  Improvement  of  real  estate,  or  to  ^^^^  Ioau^^  now  ^ut  with  a  loan 

the  Improvement   of   the   operations   of         ^^•"   HUMPHRFY     No     The  same  fa-  Mr  MAONUSON      I  understand  that 

farmers,  or  to  enable  them  to  partlcl-  c"iliti«"5  would  be  u.sed.  but  existing  law  Mr.  HUMPHREY     The  loan  is  to  be 

pate   In   a  cooperative    association.     In  ^'^^  "'^^  ;)erm:t  this  type  of  loan.     I  am  at  not  less  than  the  rate  established  by 

other  words,   the    $1,500   Is   related   ex-  ^'^"^    knowledgeable    with    respect    to   all  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasurv. 

pressly  to  agricultural  pursuits  only.  ^^^^^  "^  ^^'"  ^"^  ^"'^  ^^'^  '"''^^'■'^     '^^  ^^-  Mr.  MAONUSON     Tliat  is  the  Mine 

The  $2,500  loan,  which  would  have  a  ^'"^  state.s  provision  as  applies  to  the  Farm  Home 

15-year  maturity    Is  related    as  the  bill        ^^  estimated  500.000  or  more  farm  fam-  Credit  Administration. 

orovldes— and     I "   make     nn     narfirnUr  'l'^«  l'^»"?  *t  Po^^ty  levels  are  now  unable  Mr      HUMPHREY.      The     Senator    ll 

proviaes—and    i    make    no    particular  to  obtain  loans  from  Farmers  Home  Admin-  correct     We  use  the  same  acencv  mew- 
change    In    that— to    financing    nonagrl-  Ustnitlon    iPH.M      the    Department   of    Agrl-  fnlfhaf   Jrn   ^tvl  f^   r^.H   Hn^n  m^ 

cultural  enterprises  culture   agen.-v    which   provides  supervised  '"^  that  ue  na%e    o  reach  down  into » 

Mr.   LAUSCHE.     What    would   be   the  credit  for  f.^nerswno  cannot  utilize  normal  ^[^Tf  "r  c^dSl  fa'c  HUef  In  m^^^^^ 

HmUj»H«n«nr /»r.r,HiMr.r.c  ,.„/^»,.  „.v,(<,v,  fK^  credit   Sources       These    families   are   so   poor  ^'^U    lor  ciedlt  racilltics.     In  many  W»y» 

UnUtaUons  or  conditions  under  which  the  ^^^^  ,^^,,  f,,^,,^^  ot)erationa  so  inaUe.iuate     the  Farmers  Homo 

S1.&00  loan  could  be  made?     Does  the  that   thev   presently   have   no   debt-paying  Mr      MAONUSON     That     is    rather 

Senator  spell  that  out?  abiuty.  broad.    Let  me  ask  this  question:  M»i- 


im 
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iflwis  to  this  type  of  person  as  a 


Mr.  HUMPHREY.     In  other  words,  on 
line  18  on  page  83  of  the  bill,  strike  the 


umr  nt  Dolicy  Involves  broad  author 
■rhP  Farmers  Home  Administration    word  "grants"  and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof    ^^"^ 


voluntarily  assisting  In  the  sukxmI;  of  one 
or  more  needy  children.  In  a  program  co- 
ordinated with  city  or  county  social  welfare 


l^mskeloans  to  anyone. 

wrHUMPHREY.    No.     That  Is  not 
^case.    regrettably.      The    Farmers 

*!^^GNUSON.    If  the  farmer  has 

pjjce  of  land,  that  could  have  some- 
tMng  to  do  with  It. 

iy[r  HUMPHREY.    Let  me  say  to  the    

q-iator  that  we  are  talking  about  what    ^tor  from  Florida  Is  perfectly  correct. 


the  word  "loans."  It  would  then  read: 
Loans  under  this  section  shall  be  made 
only  if  the  family  is  not  qualified  to  obtain 
such  funds  by  loan  under  other  Federal 
programs. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.     Exactly. 
Mr.     HUMPHREY.    I     accept     that 
modification.    I  believe  that  the  Sen- 


B  called  a  risk  loan— a  high  risk  loan 
Mr  MAONUSON.     I  understand. 
Mr'.   HUMPHREY.    These    are    very 

Qoor  people- 
Mr.  MAONUSON.    Probably  the  pro- 
n»ni  Involves  loans  that  the  Farmers 
Home  Administration    would    not   now 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.    The  Senator  is  cor- 

Mr.  MAONUSON.  It  would  not  make 
than  now  as  a  matter  of  policy. 

Mr  HUMPHREY.     Exactly. 

Mr.  MAONUSON.  But  it  can  make 
them  under  the  law. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  It  carmot  now 
make  them  under  existing  law,  or  under 
existing  standards. 

Mr.  MAONUSON.  Read  the  law.  It 
can.  rather  well.  It  Is  a  matter  of  pol- 
icy.' I  believe  it  should  be  clear  that  we 
ire  amending,  in  a  practical  sense,  the 
Parmers  Home  Administration  Act. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.     I  yield. 

Mr.  MAONUSON.  I  do  not  say  that 
we  should  not  do  that,  but  that  Is  what 
we  are  doing. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  invite  the  attention 
of  the  Senate  to  subsection  (b)  at  the 
bottom  of  pa«e  83  of  the  bill— which,  by 
the  way.  will  have  to  be 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  It  would  be  de- 
leted under  my  amendment. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Yes,  if  the  Senator's 
amendment  is  adopted. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.     Yes. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  There  Is  in  that  sub- 
section ( b )  a  proviso  which  should  be  left 
m  the  bill  which  reads : 

Grants  under  this  section — 

That  should  be — 

Loftnfl  under  this  section  shall  be  made 
only  U  the  family  is  not  qualified  to  obtain 
wch  funds  by  loan  under  other  Federal 
pnigr&niB.  i 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.     Yes. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.    There  are  occasions 

when  even  the  Farmers  Home  Admin- 
istration caimot  make  loans.  Passage 
of  the  bill  with  the  word  "grants"  sub- 
stituted by  the  word  "loans"  would  sim- 
ple mean  that  an  additional  loan,  In  the 
most  abject  cases  of  farm  famlUes  not 
now  qualified  to  borrow  either  from  the 
commercial  offices,  the  Farm  Credit  Ad- 
ninistration.  or  from  the  Farmers  Home 
Administration,  could  be  made  for  the 
purposes  set  out  In  the  bill. 

Whether  that  Is  a  wise  course,  I  do 
not  say.  but  I  feel  that  It  Is  much  better 
to  Umit  the  loans.  Therefore,  I  suggest 
to  the  Senator  that  he  consider  retaln- 
'^  in  his  amendment  the  first  sentence 
0'  that  subsection  (b),  with  the  word 
"Knmts"  changed  to  "loans." 


Mr.  President,  I  so  modify  my  amend- 
ment.   

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does 
the  Senator  yield  back  the  remainder 
of  his  time? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  yield  back  the 
remainder  of  my  time.     

The  PRESIDINQ  OFFICER.  The 
question  Is  on  agreeing  to  the  modified 
amendment  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota  [Mr.  Humphrey]  to  the  com- 
mittee amendment. 

The  modified  amendment  to  the  com- 
mittee amendment  was  agreed  to,  as 
follows: 

On  page  82,  line  20,  section  302(a)  Is 
amended  as  follows: 

Strike  the  word  "grants"  wherever  It  ap- 
pears and  substitute  "loans". 

Following  section  (B)  ln£ert  the  word 
"or". 

Following  section  (C)  delete  the  comma 
and  the  word  "or"  and  insert  a  semicolon 
and  the  word  "and". 

Delete  section   (D) . 

In  section  (2)  delete  the  words  "for  the 
pxirpoee  set  forth  In  subparagraph  (a)(1) 
(D)  of  this  section"  and  add  In  place  of  this 
the  following:  "to  finance  nonagrlcultural 
enterprises  which  will  enable  such  families 
to  supplement  their   Income". 

Delete  the  existing  section  302(b)  and 
Insert  In  place  thereof  the  following  section : 
Loans  under  this  section  shall  be  made  only 
If  the  family  Is  not  qualified  to  obtain  Euch 
funds  by  loan  under  other  Federal  programs. 

"The  Director  may  reduce  or  release  obli- 
gations resulting  from  a  loan  made  under 
this  section  If  he  finds  that  the  debtor  has  • 
attempted  In  good  faith  to  comply  with  his 
loan  obligations  and  that  either  the  objec- 
tive for  which  the  loan  was  made  will  likely 
not  be  achieved  or  the  Indebtedness  exceeds 
the  debtor's  reasonable  payment  ability." 

Mr.  ICEATING.  Mr.  President,  I  call 
up  my  amendment  No.  1125  and  ask  that 

it  be  St#&tf6{l 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  to  the  committee  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  New  York  will 
be  stated  for  the  information  of  the 
Senate. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  reading  of 
the  amendment  to  the  committee 
amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection  It  is  so  ordered;  and  the 
amendment  will  be  printed  In  the  Rec- 
ord at  this  point. 

The  amendment  to  the  committee 
amendment  (No.  1125).  submitted  by 
Mr.  Keating,  is  as  follows: 

On  page  81,  Immediately  after  line  24,  In- 
sert the  following  new  part: 

"PAST   C VOLTJNTABT   ASSISTANCE   PBOGRAM 

rOK    NEEDY    CinLDKEU 

"Statement  of  purpose 
"Sec.  219.  The  purpose  of  this  part  is  to 
allow  Individual  Americans  to  participate  In 
a  j)er8onal  way  In  the  w£ir  on  poverty,  by 


"Authority  to  establish  information  center 
"Sec.  220.  (a)  In  order  to  carry  out  the 
purposes  of  this  part,  the  Director  Is  author- 
ized to  establish  a  section  within  the  Office  of 
Economic  Opportunity  to  act  as  an  Informa- 
tion and  coordination  center  to  encourage 
voluntary  assistance  for  deserving  and  needy 
children.  Such  section  shall  collect  the 
names  of  persons  -who  voluntarily  desire  to 
assist  financially  such  -children  and  shall 
secure  from  city  or  county  social  welfare 
agencies  such  information  concerning  de- 
serving and  needy  children  as  the  Director 
shall  deem  appropriate.  The  section  shall 
devise  a  model  sp>onsor6hlp  program  and 
shall  facilitate  coordination  between  volun- 
teer sponsors  and  Individual  children,  but 
each  sponsorship  shall  be  supervised  by  the 
city  or  county  social  welfare  agency  which 
recommended  the  child. 

"(b)  It  Is  the  intent  of  the  Congress  that 
that  section  established  pursuant  to  this  part 
shall  act  solely  as  an  Information  and  co- 
ordination center  and  that  nothing  In  this 
ptirt  shall  be  construed  as  interfering  with 
the  Jurisdiction  of  State  and  local  welfare 
agencies  with  respect  to  programs  for  needy 
children." 

On  page  82,  line  1,  strike  out  "Pakt  C"  and 
Insert  In  lieu  thereof  "Part  D". 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  I  shall 
be  happy  to  explain  the  amendment.  I 
yield  myself  5  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  New  York  is  recc^^nized 
for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  this 
is  a  very  simple  amendment. 

In  his  message  to  Congress,  President 
Johnson  said  that  there  were  35  million 
Americans  living  in  a  condition  of  pov- 
erty, and  that  of  this  number  5.5  million 
are  children  under  the  age  of  16. 

For  many  of  the  5.5  million  young- 
sters about  the  only  hot  meal  that  some 
of  them  receive  each  day  is  surplus  Fed- 
eral food  distributed  through  the  school 
lunch  program.  The  only  reasonable 
aspiration  that  a  lot  of  those  youngsters 
have  Is  to  get  enough  to  eat.  The  only 
future  they  foresee  is  continuing  in  an 
unbroken  cycle  of  poverty. 

It  is  difficult  for  many  Americans  who 
are  situated  more  fortunately  to  realize 
that  many  of  those  children  do  not  at- 
tend school  because  they  do  not  have 
shoes. 

Today  we  are  considering  legislation 
which  I  shall  probably  support  at  the 
end  of  its  perfection  which  will  meet 
some  of  these  problems  In  broad  and 
long-range  terms.  But  I  regret  that 
there  Is  nothing  in  this  package  which 
offers  the  ordinary  American,  the  citi- 
zen who  is  concerned  and  willing  to  help 
but  who  is  unable  to  leave  his  family 
or  his  job  to  do  so,  an  opportunity  to 
assist  in  the  war  against  poverty  in  a 
personal  way. 

The  amendment  to  the  committee 
amendment  which  I  am  proposing  today 
would  meet  that  need  by  establishing  a 
clearinghouse  in  the  Office  of  Economic 
Opportunity  to  match  up  needy  children 
with  persons  willing  to  make  a  small 
contribution  to  their  support. 

The  names  of  the  children  would  be 
submitted  by  local  social  welfare  agen- 
cies.   Once  the  names  were  exchanged 
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In  Waahlngton  the  "sponsor."'  whether 
an  Indlvldiial  or  a  group  would  write 
monthly  to  the  child  and  would  send 
either  a  small  cash  donation  or  a  (?lft 
of  food  or  clothing  or  books,  which  would 
be  distributed  through  the  local  social 
agency  which  recommended  the  child 

The  program  would  be  inexpensive 
The  coet  would  be  nominal.  It  would  be 
locally  based.  It  would  give  many  of 
our  citizens  not  only  knowledge  of  the 
problems  of  20  percent  of  the  popula- 
tion, but  also  the  opportunity  pers<:)nal- 
ly  to  contribute  to  the  abolition  of  pov- 
erty. 

The  genesis  of  this  proposal  Is  this:  A 
constituent  of  mine  wrote  me  and  said 
that  she  had  read  about  the  poverty- 
stricken  areas,  and  that  she  would  like 
very  much  to  help  some  of  the  children. 
I  spoke  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  about 
this  proposal,  and  I  was  asked  to  write 
an  article  about  it  for  Parade  magazine. 
which  I  did. 

As  a  result  of  that  article,  more  than 
a  thousand  letters  were  received  from 
all  parts  of  the  country  in  support  of  the 
procram.  This  demonstrates  that  there 
Is  In  the  hearts  of  our  American  people 
a  real  desire  to  help 

One  very  moving  letter  came  from  a 
woman  In  Cormecticut  who  wrote: 

I  wma  a  school  dropout  becau.se  I  lacked 
clotiiefl.  too.    How  can  I  help  you? 

A  53-year-old  truckdriver  from  Santa 
Clara.  Calif.,  whose  own  children  had 
grown,  offered  to  sponsor  a  needy  child 
A  manufacturer  in  Rochester,  Minn  , 
wrote  that  he  and  his  wife  "consider  our- 
selves most  fortunate  in  that  we  have 
four  lovely  adopted  children  And  we 
feel  so  grateful  that  we  would  like  to 
help  others  when  and  where  we  can  "" 

A  mother  of  eight  children  in  Buffalo, 
N.Y..  wrote: 

Nothing  ald.s  rommunism  more  than  to 
watch  Americans  ign.irmg  the  poor  in  their 
own  country  I  would  like  to  help  in  this 
program  In  any  way  I  can 

A  most  heartwarming  letter  came  from 
a  9-year-old  young  man  from  Scarsdale, 
N.Y.  He  asked  if  he  could  not  adopt 
someone  younger  than  he  was,  and  give 
him  clothes,  books,  toys,  and  a  little 
money  from  his  own  allowance. 

I  have  in  my  office  a  long  list  of  gener- 
ous Americans  who  have  volunteered  to 
assist  a  child  in  need  All  that  I  ask  to- 
day is  an  opportunity  to  put  this  per- 
sonal, individual  initiative,  and  personal 
good  will  to  work.  All  I  ask  is  that  a 
small  comer  of  the  Poverty  Office  be  pro- 
vided, where  a  couple  of  workers  could 
sort  out  letters  and  send  the  names  of 
children  in  need  to  these  good  people. 
It  would  not  cost  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment a  single  penny  more  than  is  already 
provided  in  the4)ill. 

I  appeal  to  my  colleagues.  I  cannot 
possibly  handle  this  generous  outpouring; 
all  by  myself.  I  have  received  more  than 
a  thousand  letters  from  people  who  want 
to  help.  I  have  even  received  some 
money  from  them,  which  I  have  re- 
turned because  I  am  not  equipped  to  try 
to  help  those  people  I  even  have  some 
shoes  in  my  office. 

The  result  of  the  article  proved  to  me 
that  the  American  people  are  most  anx- 


ious to  do  this  kind  of  thmg.  It  is  from 
the  heart.  It  involves  a  personal  rela- 
tionship. I  cannot  undrrstand  what  pos- 
sible objection  there  could  be.  so  long  as 
we  are  not  .setting  up  .some  n»-w  agency, 
or  asking  for  a  vast  sum  of  money  to  be 
spent,  to  giving  authority  U:>  the  Admin- 
istrator to  set  up  withm  hi.s  office  a  clear- 
inghouse for  tlie  ru'ttiy  children  m  Ap- 
palachla  and  in  thf  slums  of  New  York, 
for  example,  on  the  one  hand,  who  have 
been  designated  by  the  .social  agency,  and 
on  the  other  hand,  '.he  nam^s  of  thou- 
.sands  of  people  who  are  ready  U)  help 
the.sf  needy  cluldrfn.  Thi.s  all  appli'^s  to 
childrt'n 

Mr  TOWKH  Mr  President,  will  the 
Senatt)r  yield  me  2  minutes  ;• 

Mr  KKATTNG      I  yield 

The  PRi-:SIDINO  OFPHCER  The 
Senator  from  Texas  is  rpcov'ni/txi  for  2 
minutes 

Mr  TOWKH  Mr  Pre.sident.  I  com- 
mend the  .'=ienator  for  his  very  thought- 
ful amfiKlm-'Mt  I  am  aware  that  there 
are  p'.an.s  of  this  type  m  existcncr,  ad- 
mini.stered  by  voluntary  atiencies.  They 
dt-al  largely  with  childrt-n  overseas.  I 
happen  to  taelont;  to  one  of  those  plans, 
a  ffxster  parent  plan  I  am  a  foster  par- 
•■:>nt  for  a  Chinese  boy  m  Hont;  Kon>: 

I  think  it  IS  a  wonderful  plan  I  com- 
mt-nci  the  Senator  for  his  aniendnit-nt  I 
urge  the  Senator  m  charge  of  the  bill  to 
agree  to  this  very  worthwhile  amend- 
ment I  think  we  ouk'ht  to  take  the  heat 
off  the  .'Senator  from  New  York  He  has 
a  very  kind  face  He  look.s  like  a  one- 
man  welfare  anency,  but  I  think  the  need 
should  be  met  by  some  other  agency. 

Mr  JAVITS  Mr  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield '' 

Mr   KE.VriNG      I  yield 

Mr  JAVIT.^  I  believe  the  amend- 
ment IS  most  desirable  I  join  the  Sena- 
tor from  Texas  In  commending  my  col- 
league from  New  York  and  m  ureinL;  the 
adoption  of  such  an  inu'enious  and  intel- 
ligent idea 

Mr  HUMF-'HREY  Mr  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield'' 

M.-   KfLA'IING      I  yield 

Mr  HUMPHREY  I  read  the  articl(> 
which  the  .'-Senator  from  New  York  wrote 
I  believe  It  wa.s  m  Parade  ma"a/.ine 

Mr  KEATING.  It  was  in  I'arade 
magazine  I  am  not  sure  I  shall  ever 
writ*""  another  one 

Mr  HUMPHREY  If  the  Senator 
were  not  such  an  excellent  writer,  he 
would  not  receive  so  many  lotters  The 
solution  for  the  Senator  from  New  York 
Is  to  write  fewer  articles,  and  he  would 
not  receive  so  many  letters 

Mr  KP:.AT1NG  Hie  advice  comes 
with  KO<xl  kjrace  from  the  .Senator  from 
Minnesota  He  writes  many  articles  and 
has  so  many  constructive  suggestions. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY  I  thank  the  Sen- 
ator 

Mr  KEATING  I  am  sure  tiie  Sena- 
tor f.'-om  Minnesota  is  deluded  witii  mail 
when  he  makes  su-iue.stions.  My  office 
staff  tells  me  that  I  have  a  bear  by  the 
tail,  and  they  are  ri'^ht 

Mr  HUMPHREY  The  Senator  has 
an  efficient  office  staff  They  are  prob- 
ably underpaid 

Mr  KF-ATTNG  Probably  they  would 
be  underpaid  whatever  I  paid  them 


Mr     HUMPHREY. 


After  coiiMjU^ 
with  the  chairman  of  the  comnittii^ 
seems  that  if  the  Senator  would  heirilL 
ing  to  modify  his  amendment  ihJSl 
by  merely  taking  out  the  lines  thiXtia? 
The  section  shall  devise  a  model  loe^iJ 


ship  program   and   shall   facllliate 


cowttaa. 


tlon  between  volunteer  sponaon  ViilT 
dividual  children,  but  each  sponsonhln ihiii 
be  sujjfrvl&ed  by  the  city  or  county  n^ 
welfare  agency  which  recommended  thedSd 

The  amendment  should  be  agreed  ta 
The  Senator's  proposal  would  still  be  in. 
tact  That  modification  would  not  do 
anything  to  change  in  any  way  the  pw- 
po.se  or  goal  of  tiie  Senator's  amendmcot. 
As  one  m<mientarily  entrusted  with  tone 
resp<insibility  on  the  bill.  I  would  aoecpt 
It  and  urge  that  the  Senate  vote  for  it 

Mr.  KEATING.  I  thank  the  S^ute 
very  much.  I  can  understand  the  poi- 
sible  objection  to  the  di.scussion  ibout 
devising  a  model  .sponsorship  proCTim. 
I  wonder  if  what  we  are  all  trying  to 
accomplisli  would  not  be  better  done  If 
we  were  to  leave  in  the  words,  "etcli 
sponsorship  shall  be  supervised  by  the 
city  or  county  .social  welfare  agency 
winch  recommended  the  child  " 

Mr  HUMPHREY.  I  believe  that  li 
covered  in  the  lines  just  above  where  it 
is  provided: 

Such  fectlon  shall  collect  the  n&ma  d 
persons  who  voluntarily  desire  to  aaaljt  fl- 
r.Hnclally  such  children  and  shall  Mcun 
from  city  or  county  Sfjclal  welfare  agendM 
such  information  concerning  deserving  ud 
needy  children  as  the  Director  shall  deem 
.ilipruprlate 

The  intent  of  guidance  and  direction 
by  the  city  or  county  social  welfare  agen- 
cy IS  clear  and  unmistakable.  That  wai 
my  understanding.  I  ask  only  that  this 
section  be  dropped,  very  frankly,  became 
the  Senator's  amendment  came  to  me 
ver\-  quickly.  I  want  the  purpose  of  the 
amendment  included  in  the  bill. 

Mr  KEIATING  I  am  informed  by  mj 
very  efficient  staff  that  the  language  to 
which  the  Senator  refers  is  unneceasary 
as  long  as  the  Intent  of  Congress  is  made 
clear  with  regard  to  supervision  by  local 
agencies. 

Mr  HUMPHREY     That  is  correct. 

Mr  KEATING  I  would  be  happy  to 
accept  such  a  modification  of  the  amend- 
ment 

Mr.  McNAMARA  Mr.  President,  I 
appreciate  the  fact  that  the  Senator  is 
striking  out  this  .section.  I  merely  want 
to  comment  at  this  point  that  we  hate 
been  struggling  all  day  to  get  the  Stato 
into  the  program,  and  get  the  Pedenl 
Government  out  of  State  business.  Tills 
situation  is  just  the  reverse.  It  is  pri>- 
posed  to  put  the  Federal  Govemmait 
into  busine.ss  here  which  ordinarily  womM 
be  left  to  the  State.  I  believe  we  axe 
doing  that  with  our  eyes  wide  open.  I 
am  not  going  to  oppose  it  I  would  ac- 
cept it  with  the  amendment. 

Mr.  KEATTNO  Mr.  President.  I  MJ 
very  grateful  to  the  Senator.  ButloooM 
not  let  the  record  stand  without  «oe 
clarification  We  are  not  petting  tt« 
Federal  Government  into  somethtoj 
which  the  States  now  handle.  ThedlB- 
culty  is  that  nobody  handles  a  domettje 
sponsorship  program  of  this  kind  «**'J' 
my  office  staff.  This  is  a  program  to  hrfP 
the  needy.    I  know  it  would  impre«  t» 
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f  pverv  Senator     It  would  not    public  or  private,  for  the  purpose  of  buy-  to  export  and  the  quantity  of  produc- 

*•**  th    Federal  Government  Into  an    Ing  farmland.    The  money  used  to  buy  tion."    That  has  been  the  theme.    Mll- 

''fS*!;*  Ttwould  merely  provide  that    the  farmland  would  be  loaned  by  the  lions  of  dollars  have  been  spent  In  re- 

■^   Hon  workers  should  be  placed  in    Director  of  the  program  to  certain  public  ducing  the  acreage.    Yet  we  come  along 

•*  or  two         ^g  to  act  as  a  clearing-    or  private  corporations.    The  public  or  with  a  bill  which  is  in  direct  conflict 

**  '^^The  entire  program  Is  privately    private   corporations,    whichever    it    is,  with  everything  that  I  have  heard  in  the 

bou*-    ^"^^   supervised   by   city    and    would  use  the  borrowed  money  to  build  7  years  that  I  have  been  in  the  Senate. 

lln*«^  ifare  agencies                                  fences,  provide  waterlines,  build  houses.  Irrigation  projects  have  been  developed 

*""^vrNAMARA      Mr    President,  I    and  install  other  equipment.  for  lands  beyond  the  Mississippi.    In  all 

ttf    adoption    of    the    amended        After  that  was  done,  the  corporation  instances  the  argument  was  made  that 

"^^-^mTnt  of  the  Senator  from  New    would  be  permitted  to  sell  the  land  to  there  would  not  be  an  increase  in  farm 

•»«*°™^                                                         small  family   farmowners.     The   farms  production.    I  point  that  out  to  demon- 

^^i.  PRFSIDINO  OFFICER.    Does  the    would  be  sold,  not  in  conformity  with  strate  the  irrefutability  of  the  statement 

f  r  viprd  back  the  time?                          the  money  that  had  been  put  into  them  that  I  am  making,  that  the  program  of 

*2r  ^AiTNG     I  yield  back  all  re-     In  buying  the  land,  building  the  fences,  the  country  to  improve  the  farmer  has 

.  .notime  on  the  modified  amend-    houses,  and  other  farm  buildings,  but  in  been  to  take  land  out  of  production, 

jj^lning  unit  o                                               accordance  with  the  appraisal  that  would  What  does  the  bill  provide?  It  pro- 

""^^     PRESIDING    OFFICER       The    be  made  of  the  improved  land  to  be  used  vides  that  the  Federal  Government  shall 

.1SL  is  on  agreeing  to  the  modified     for  agricultural  purposes.  lend  to  public  and  private  corporations 

"Sment  offered  by  the  Senator  from        The  query  naturally  arises,  "If  we  are  money  to  buy  land  and  sell  it  back  to  the 

If^  York  [Mr    Keating]   to  the  com-     to  sell  at  a  price  lower  than  the  money  small  farmer  at  less  than  the  Govem- 

'^  !  Jamendment                                          that  has  been  invested,  how  is  the  corpo-  ment  put  in.    To  make  up  the  deficit,  the 

""X    modified     amendment    to    the     ration  to  continue  in  existence  if  it  loses  Federal  Government  would  make  grants. 

A       t  u.-aTa£reed  to                              money'"'  I  cannot  reconcile  the  words  spoken 

"°M?%'SsCHE     Mr.  President,  I  offer        On  page  85  of  the  bill  there  is  pro-  last  year  when  the  farm  bill  was  before 

'"^fpR^D  NO     OFFICER.        The     "Vd)?^e   Director   is   authorized   to   make  ^^-P  ""  '  ^^ '^'S'tZ^i^'fon^n^"^ 

JeSlment  of  the  Senator  from  Ohio  to     gAnls  to  such  corporations  m  amounts  suf-  and  correctness  of.;yhat  is  contained  m 

re^mSittJe  amendment  will  be  stated.     Iclent  to  make  up  the  deficiency  between  the  title  III.  dealing  with  public  and  private 

^^  ^islativV  clerk    proceeded    to     cost  of  the  farms  developed  or  reconstituted  corporations  that  would  be  vested  with 

The    ''^-'^'^i'ltnt            Proceeaeu    lu          ^^^  ^^^  ^^^  ^^^  proceeds  received  from  authority  to  buy  land,  improve  It.  and 

"**^  ^r^^I^t^m,.    Or^^lHpnf    T  i«k     the  Bale  of  such  farms  at  the  prices  specified  ^^^^^  ^^^  jt  back,  at  a  loss  to  the  Federal 

Mr  LAUSCHE.     ^r.  President.  lasK     ^  Bubeectlon  (a).  Government. 

SeTen-StlfSirrf  ;r  1        I  pcmt  out  *at  we  not  only  have  a  ^^IS^^JT^^isZ^'^Z.  ^^ 

ttJ^  Residing  OFFICER     Without    velopment  corporations.    What  the  cost  tion  of  farmers.   I  am  not  so  declaring  it. 

f^.^^J^:?n^I!^Zn.e.r...     f^.^^^-^^  :^,\\^  ^^.ZeTr  ^o^mls!^Tndnhrp;ram^^c?i= 

'"^f  Amendment     offered     by     Mr.      helSratTonSes^uS^i  of  $3?  million,  but  completely  with  what  the  National  Farm 

uS^t^  he  Committee  amendment  is     the  $35  miUion  would  cover  the  $1,500  f  ^f^^iSYtLes^^^^ST  to  sa/^^^^^ 

« follows                                                        provision  which  we  discussed  earher.  and  the  United  States  has  Jad  to  say  aoout 

,.      ,     .^.w      r»iA  Minn  nrovision  must  come  within  how  we  shall  solve  this  problem. 

on  page  84.  beginning  with  line  1.  strike     the  l^^^^J^^°^°^^  j  think  the  measure  should  be  stricken. 

out  all  through  line  17  on  page  85.                  the  aggregate  amount  01  $jo  mimon.  needed    It  would  not  be  helpful. 

On  page  85,  line  19,  strike  out  "Sec.  304"          I  point  OUt  my  appraisal  of  this  provi-  It  IS  ^Ot  neeaea^    it  wouiQ  not  ue  nciy       , 

and  ir^rt  In  lieu  thereof  "Sec.  303".                 gjon.    The  Simplest  way  that  I  can  do  it  but  would  be  haraifuL 

on  page  86,  line  2.  strike  out  "Sec.  305"     jg  to  call  it  an   introduction  into  the  I  reserve  the  remainder  of  my  tune 

and  uisert  In  lieu  thereof  "Sec.  304".               American  economy  of  the  Kolkhos-the  Mr.  TOWER.    Mr  President,  will  the 

on  page  86,  line  7.  strike  out  "sections     ^5^  couS^ed  farm  Senator  yield  me  3  minutes? 

S03  and   304-    and    Insert    in    Ueu    thereof     ^'Jf?®? ,*^**"f  "^  ,,    ^ nri'  ,.  ^^nnot  be  Mr.  LAUSCHE.     Yes. 

••«cuon303'.                                                         That  is  What  it  is.  and  Jt  cannot  be  president,  how  much  time  have 

On  page  86.  beginning  with  line  11.  strike    denied.    The  program  has  been  labeled.  ^^"  •  ^ 

out  through  ■303)"  in  line  13,  and  Uisert  In    not  by  me,  but  by  Norman  Thomas,  a  ^  ^          PRTrqiniNG    OFFICER       The 

ueu  thereof  the  following:                                 Socialist  candidate  for  the  Presidency.  The    P?:^^>N<^    o*J";^^       ^"^ 

•SK  305.  Lxjans  pursuant  to  sections  302    ^j^niind  I  deeply  admire,  and  whose  Senator  from  Ohio  has  18  minutes. 

-<»303'.                           .....          ^ertn^fadmir?.  as  a  Socialistic  ap-  Mr.  LAUSCHE.    I  yield  5  mmutes  to 

On  page  86,  lines  7  and  8,  strUte  out  "8«c-     ^."l"  r^iTie  National  Farm  Commission  the  Senator  from  Texas. 

uon.  303  and  304"  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof     P[°S,^fconSiunst  Party  of  the  United  Mr.  TOWER.    Mr.  President,  the  Sen- 

Sta^  SSf  the  following  proposal  as  ator  from  Ohio  has  offered  a  c^nstrjictive 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.      Mr.   President,   my     eariyasl955-  amendment  to  eluninate  what  I  consider 

amendment  contemplates  striking  from        ^^  Government  should  buy  up  tracts  of  to  be  a  very  destructive  provision  of  the 

the  bill  all  the  material  on  page  84  down     j     ^  ^^  ^^^^  productive  farms  available  to  bill. 

through  line  17  on  page  85.  The  ma-  sharecroppers,  tenants,  and  farmworkers  on  I  suppose  the  Senator  is  aware  that 
terlal  that  I  ask  to  be  stricken  deals  with  a  low-coet  basis.  this  proposal  is  pretty  much  a  revival  of 
the  proposed  family  farm  development  „  lo  «  f,„^>,«r  rp«<;nn  whv  I  believe  the  old  resettlement  program  operated  by 
corporations.  Section  303  would  give  the  ,,,^*^^*f,fi^,^J,nd  Sricken  I  havl  the  Farm  Security  Administration  back 
Director  the  authority  to  make  loans  and  i^^P^T^^fXSfor  f  vea^^^^^  in  the  1930-s.  It  was  proved  to  be  a  fail- 
grants  to  public  and  private  corporations  J^^^^^^^fXl  made  thlt  we  mSt  ure  during  the  Roosevelt  administration, 
established  for  the  purpose  of  acquiring  ^^^'^  ^^L  nr^n J^tivTtv  of  t?^^^  and  was  abandoned.  The  House  Agricul- 
farmland.  improving  such  farmland  E^"*;^,"i^P'°J^^^dii^^  ture  Committee  made  an  investigation  of 
With  necessary  fences,  farm  buildings.  We  should  P„^/J^^"J.^°"^'^f  3^^^^^^  it,  and  had  some  highly  critical  com- 
land  and  water  development,  and  related  a«e  °'i^°in,^Iwpn4i  to  out  his  farm  tn  ments  to  make  about  it.  I  quote  from 
facilities,  and  then  to  sell  the  farms  so    ?^^,*S,,^i^^f/ '^"^er^e  ^hose  findings: 

(ieveloped  or  reconsUtuted  to  low-income     the  J0^^™'°^/;^^^^^^               .^  ^eny  The  mvestlgation  dlscloeed  that,  begl^^g 

farm  families  at  prices  equal  to  the  ap-     _I  do  not  Relieve  that  anyone  can  aeny  administration  of  Reriord  o  Tug- 

praised  value  when  they  are  used  for     Uie  J^^^^^^^fo^P  hP«rd  the  a^eumeSt'  ^'''  "^^  continuing  throughout  the  admtn- 

agricultural  ourooses  and  in  a  manner    For  7  years  I  have  heard  the  argunient.  j^  tj^^  q,  c.  b.  Baldwin,  the  Farm  Security 

STe  S^reZTdftlr^mes  will  furtt^er     "Get  out  of  production  12  percent  of  the  Administration  was  financing  comnaun^Uc 

S  PUi^Se  of  the  tluT                                   acreage  of  the  Nation  and  you  will  have  resettlement    projects,    where  ,th*    fanmiBs 

:  P^[Po^  or  tne  tme.                                            balance  between  the  consumption  could  never  own  homes  or  be  paid  for  aU  that 

In  other  words,  this  section  would  al-     some  oaiance  oetwccn  i^ic           ^„_^-.._  ♦!.„  _ade  or  for  all  the  time  they  worked, 

low  the  formation  of  corporaUons,  either     capacity  of  our  people  and  the  capacity  they  made 
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and  waa  ■ui>ervising  Its  borrowers  to  the  ex- 
tent ot  telling  the  borrower  bow  to  raise  bis 
chlldrm  how  to  plan  bis  bomellfe.  and.  It  Is 
strongly  suspected  In  some  cases,  bow  to  vote. 
Soma  funlUes  were  "kept  on  tbe  Govern- 
ment" Indefinitely,  wblle  otber  families  that 
were  willing  to  work  Just  as  bard  and  do  tbeir 
best  to  pay  tbelr  debts,  would  not  get  any 
help  from  tbe  Oovernment  at  all. 

We  are  seeing  a  revival  of  that  old,  dis- 
credited program. 

I  hope  the  amendment  offered  by  the 
Senator  from  Ohio  will  be  adopted 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President.  I  re- 
quest the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yea«  and  nays  were  not  ordered. 

Mr.  McNAMARA.  Mr.  President,  title 
ni  Is  directed  at  a  group  of  people  who, 
taken  together,  account  for  less  than  I 
percent  of  the  farm  population.  Those 
people,  even  with  the  assistance  proposed 
to  be  offered,  would  not  enlarge  our  sur- 
pluses to  any  appreciable  extent.  To 
assist  small  farmers  to  acquire  land  is 
to  some  degree  to  lessen  the  probability 
of  the  land  being  acquired  by  large  type 
operators. 

We  believe  that  those  who  have  a  his- 
tory of  producing  crops  in  large  supply 
would  be  favored  if  they  were  allowed  to 
continue  to  swallow  up  the  small  farmers 
who  do  not  produce  crops  in  surplus. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Michigan  yield  so  that 
I  may  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays? 

Mr.  McNAMARA.  I  yield  for  that 
purpose. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  McNAMARA.  Mr.  President,  in 
conclusion.  I  point  out  that  the  purpose 
of  section  303  is  spelled  out  in  the  first 
part  of  the  report  of  the  committee  on 
page  29.  which  reads : 

Section  303  authorizes  the  Director  to  ex- 
tend credit  and  technical  assistance  to  noii- 
proflt  development  corporations,  either 
public  or  private,  for  the  purpose  of  enabling 
poor  farm  families  to  gain  ownership  of 
farmland. 

There  is  much  to  be  considered  in  what 
the  Senator  from  Ohio  says,  but  if  we 
look  at  the  prime  purpose  of  the  bill, 
these  people  are  some  of  the  most 
impovwished  in  the  country.  They 
amount  to  less  than  I  percent  of  thovse 
producing  farm  crops  They  are  at  the 
bottom  of  the  economic  ladder.  We 
should  want  to  be  able  to  do  something 
for  them.  This  proposal  does  not  have 
the  bad  aspects  that  were  pointed  out. 

On  page  87.  beginning  on  line  10.  It  Is 
stated: 

No  financial  or  other  assistance  shall  be 
provided  under  this  part  to  or  in  cunnectij!! 
with  any  corporation  or  cooperative  orga- 
nization for  the  production  of  agricultural 
commodities  or  for  manufacturlna:  purposes 

That  is  a  further  safeguard  in  connec- 
tion with  this  section.  The  benefits  pro- 
vided are  comparatively  small.  These 
people  are  in  such  poverty  that  tliey 
really  need  the  assi-stance  of  the  Federal 
Government  offered  by  tiie  section;  and 
I  hope  the  Senate  will  keep  the  section 
In  the  bill. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  an 
argument  has  just  been  made  about  the 
moral    goodness    of    helplrig    the    poor. 


Certainly  no  one  can  argue  with  that 
purpose.  I  believe  my  liie  will  show  that 
I  have  been  as  ciiarltable  and  as  sympa- 
thetic In  extending  help  to  the  poor  as 
has  any  official  in  my  State.  But  with 
respect  to  all  these  Items,  the  ar^iument 
is  made.  "Help  the  hungry  and  help  the 
poor "  Those  people  would  not  be 
helped  by  the  propo.sed  pro^iram  It 
would  not  work. 

Throughout  the  di-scusslon  of  the  bill, 
t'very  argument  I  have  listened  to  has 
b*'en  hitched  to  the  proposition  of  hun- 
ger and  poviTty.  I  candidly  state  on  this 
floor  that  a  disservice  has  been  rendered 
to  the  United  States  by  those  who  are 
tryin>4  to  portray  to  the  world  that  we 
have  hungry  people  going  to  bed  every 
lUtiht. 

It  is  not  a  fact.  It  Is  a  fal.sehood.  It 
is  a  demagoRlc  arcrument,  concocted  to 
pass  a  measure  which,  on  the  basis  of  Its 
own  structure.  Is  weak. 

The  challenge  Is  thrown  out  that  we 
do  not  care  what  is  being  done,  that 
there  Is  an  ab.sence  of  mercy  and  sympa- 
thy for  those  who  are  in  want. 

On  the  statute  books  there  are  dupli- 
cated and  overlapping  programs  to  take 
care  of  people  who  are  in  need. 

Just  as  in  the  case  of  the  provision 
which  the  Senator  from  Minnesota  had 
.stricken  from  the  bill,  which/  provided 
for  $1,500  gifts,  ti)  a  certain  extent  there 
IS  a  duplication  in  the  .section  that  I  am 
trying  to  strike.  A  rather  strange  de- 
velopment has  taken  place  with  regard 
to  the  pending  bill.  The  proponents 
came  in  a  half  hour  ago  and  asked  that 
it  be  reformed  to  eliminate  the  $1,500 
•Uft  provision. 

I  had  an  amendn'.etu  in  the  proce.s.s  of 
preparation  to  strike  that  provision  from 
the  bill  Tliat  provision  wa.s  so  obnox- 
ious and  unacceptable  that  the  propo- 
nents of  the  bill  decided  to  drop  It.  The 
provision  of  the  $1  .SOO  gift  reflects  the 
philosophy  which  underlies  generally  the 
provisions  contained  in  this  entire  docu- 
mt-nt. 

An  answer  has  been  sought  to  be  given 
to  my  argument  There  is  no  answer  to 
the  argument  that  I  have  made 

For  7  years  I  have  listened  to  argu- 
ments about  taking  acreage  out  of  pro- 
duction. No  one  will  dare  deny  that  fact. 
Every  time  a  farm  bill  has  been  under 
consideration  ways  and  means  have  been 
rather  ardently  sought  with  which  to 
take  acreage  out  of  production  The  bill 
(X"cupies  a   position  directly  opposite. 

Perhaps  tlie  .sophisticated  promoters 
of  the  bill  feel  that  the  citizenry  will  for- 
get today  what  was  said  yesterday  Per- 
haps they  feel  that  Members  of  the 
Senate,  with  shallow  minds  and  short 
memories,  will  al.so  for-iet  what  luus  been 
said  year  after  year,  not  only  in  the  7 
years  that  I  have  been  here,  but  al.so  in 
the  past  25  years 

The  word  has  been:  "Take  farmland 
out  of  production  "  The  pendir,g  bill 
provides:  "Put  farmland  into  produc- 
tion." 

How  cra/y  must  a  man  be  to  believe 
that? 

My  words  are  a  bit  hai.sh.  but  I  would 
have  to  say  that  I  had  lost  my  whole 
rea.sonlng  if  I  were  able  to  rt>conclle 
those  two  projK»saLs 


Mr.  McNAMARA.  I  wish  only  to  mu 
peat  that  the  amount  of  money  InvoliM 
IS  very  small,  and  the  effect  on  to\e^ 
tural  production  would  be  leas  thia  i 
percent.  ^^  * 

The  proponents  of  the  bill  h»ve  m 
been  talking  about  hungry  people  i^ 
they  should  not  hang  their  hoidito 
shame  before  the  rest  of  the  world  b^ 
cause  of  the  reference  to  hungry  peonu 
We  are  not  doing  it.  The  opponenUrt 
the  bill  have  repeatedly  done  it.  I  jje- 
heve  this  provision  is  an  effort  to  heto 
farm  people  who  need  help  very  much 
I  hope  the  Senate  will  retain  this  section 
in  the  bill. 

Mr  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  me  5  minutes  on  th» 
bill:'  "* 

Mr.  McNAMARA.  I  yield  the  Senator 
5  minutes  on  the  Eimendment, 
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AMENDMENT  OF  ALASKA  OMNIBD8 
ACT 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid  be- 
fore  the  Senate  the  amendment  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  to  the  bill  (8. 
2881  >  to  amend  the  Alaska  Omnibus  Act 
to  provide  assistance  to  the  State  of 
Alaska  for  the  reconstruction  of  arets 
damaged  by  the  earthquake  of  Maret 
li^64  and  subsequent  seismic  waves,  and 
for  other  purposes,  which  was,  to  strike 
out  all  after  the  enacting  clause  and  In- 
sert : 

Th:it  thl.s  Art  may  be  cited  as  the  "1964 
.Amendments  to  the  Alaska  Omnibus  Act", 

Sec  2  The  Congress  hereby  recognize*  th»t 
ihe  State  of  Alaska  han  experienced  exten- 
sive property  los.s  .uid  damage  as  a  rejult  o( 
the  earthfjMake  of  March  27.  1964.  and  sub- 
sequent seismic  waves,  and  declares  the  need 
for  special  meiusnres  designed  ui  aid  and  le- 
celerate  the  State  s  efforts  In  providing  for 
the  recoii.struciion  of  the  area.s  m  the  State 
devast.ited  by  this  natural  disaster. 

Sec  3  Section  21  of  the  Alaska  Omnlbui 
.\ct  (73  Stat  145 1  is  amended  by  adding  • 
new  subsection   (f)   to  read  as  foUowB: 

"if)  Notwithstanding  the  limitation  con- 
tained In  subsection  (f  i  of  section  120of  UtJe 
23.  United  Stales  Ccxle.  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce Is  authorized  to  make  expendltUM 
from  the  emergency  fund  under  section  135 
of  such  title  for  the  repair  or  reconstruction 
>jf  highways  on  the  Federal-a;d  highway  iji- 
lems  ot  .Maska  which  have  been  damaged  or 
de.stroyed  by  the  1964  earthquake  and  jubie- 
q  lent  seismic  waves,  in  accordance  with  the 
Keder.il  share  payable  under  subsection  (») 
..f  .'ecti.>n  120  of  surh  title  The  Increase  in 
expenditures  resulting  from  the  difference 
betwe<'n  the  Federal  share  authorized  by  thli 
subsection  and  that  authorized  by  subsection 
if  I  of  sectinri  120  of  such  title  shall  be  re- 
imbursed t<j  the  emergency  fund  by  an  ap- 
propriation from  the  general  fund  of  tbe 
Treasury  Provided.  That  such  Increase  in 
expenditures  shall  not  exceed  $15,000,000  in 
the  aggregate." 

SEt-  4  The  Alaska  Omnibus  Act  (73  SUt 
141  I  Is  amtiided  by  adding  the  following  new 
sections  at  the  end  of  section  50  thereof: 

"NEW     rEDER.M.     LOAN     ADJUSTMEfTrB 

■  Skc  51  lai  The  Secretary  of  Agrlcultun 
is  aurhi'rlzed  to  compromise  or  release  such 
portion  of  a  t)orrower'8  Indebtedness  und* 
prot'r.irns  administered  by  the  Farmers  Home 
.Administration  In  .Maska  a«  he  finds  neees- 
8<iry  because  of  loss  resulting  from  the  191* 
earthquake  and  subsequent  seismic  W»f* 
and  he  may  refinance  outst^indlng  Indebted- 
ness of  applicants  In  .Alaska  for  loans  uniler 
section   502   of  the   Housing  Act  of  IM*  *» 


^  .««lr  recoMtructlon.  or  repl*e«ment  of 

••■XT'or  farm  buildings  lost,  destroyed, 
••^.maced  by  such  causes  and  securing  such 
*, Ending  indebtedness.  Such  loans  may 
•^^Svlde  for  the  purchase  of  building 
JS.    when    the    original    Bites    cannot    be 

""""^The  secretary  of  Agriculture  is  au- 
imise  or  release  such  por- 
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th.irlzed  to  com  pro 

H  ^8  borrowers  indebtedness  under  pro- 
^';is  administered  by  the  Rural  Electrlflca- 
f!;I  Administration  In  Alaska  as  he  finds 
!^^v  because  of  loss,  destruction,  or 
A^^'ot  property  resulting  from  the  1964 
irthquake  and  subsequent  seismic  waves. 

SK  52  The  Housing  and  Home  Finance 
Administrator  is  authorized  to  compromlae 
oMrfle.ise  buch  portion  of  any  note  or  other 
«hiir?atlon  held  bv  him  with  respect  to  prop- 
^v  in  Alaska  pursuant  to  title  II  of  the 
Housing  Amendments  of  1955  or  included 
within  the  revolving  fund  for  liquidating 
nroer&ms  established  by  the  Independent 
Offlces  Appropriation  Act  of  1955.  as  he  finds 
necessary  because  of  loss,  destruction,  or 
damage  to  facilities  securing  such  obliga- 
tions by  the  1964  earthquake  and  subsequent 
seismic  waves 

"URBAN    RENEWAL 

Sec.  53.  The  Housing  and  Home  Finance 
Administrator  Is  authorized  to  enter  Into  con- 
tracts for  grants  not  exceeding  $25,000,000 
for  urban  renewal  proJecU  In  Alaska,  Includ- 
ing  open  land  projects,  under  section  111  of 
the  Housing  Act  of  1949.  which  he  deter- 
mines will  aid  the  communities  In  which 
thev  are  located  In  reconstruction  and  re- 
development made  necessary  by  the  1964 
earthquake  and  subsequent  seismic  waves. 
Such  authorization  shall  be  in  addition  to 
»nd  separate  from  any  grant  authorization 
contained  in  .section  103(b)   of  said  Act. 

The  Administrator  may  increase  the 
caplul  grunt  for  a  project  assisted  under 
this  section  to  not  more  than  90  per  centum 
0.'  net  project  cost  where  he  determines  that 
a  major  portion  of  the  project  area  has  either 
been  rendered  unusable  rs  a  result  of  the 
1964  earthquake  and  subsequent  seismic 
waves  or  Is  needed  In  order  adequately  to 
provide,  in  accordance  with  the  urban  re- 
newal plan  for  the  project,  new  locations  for 
persons,  businesses,  and  facilities  displaced 
by  the  earthquake. 

"IXTtNSlON   OF  TERM    OF   HOME   DISASTER   LOANS 

Sec.  54  Loans  made  pursuant  to  para- 
graph 1 1 1  of  section  7(b)  of  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Act  1 72  SUit.  387).  as  amended  (15 
C5C  636, b)  ),  for  the  purpose  of  replacing. 
reconstrui  ting,  or  repairing  dwellings  In 
.Alaska  damaged  or  destroyed  by  the  1964 
earthquake  and  subsequent  seismic  waves. 
may  have  a  maturity  of  up  to  thirty  years: 
P'OTtded  That  the  provisions  of  section  7(c) 
of  said  Act  shall  not  be  applicable  to  such 
loans. 

MODiriCATioN  or  civil  works  pbojbcts 
Sec  55  The  Chief  of  Engineers,  under 
the  direction  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Army,  Is 
hereby  authorized  to  make  such  mcxllflca- 
uons  to  [irevlously  authorized  civil  works 
projects  In  Alaska  adversely  affected  by  the 
1964  earthquake  and  subsequent  seismic 
waves  as  he  finds  necessary  to  meet  changed 
conditions  and  to  provide  for  current  and 
reasonably  prasi)ectlve  requirements  of  the 
communities  they  serve,  at  an  estimated  cost 
of  110.000  000. 

"PrRcnASE    OF    ALASKA    STATE    BONDS 

"Sec  56  Tlie  Housing  and  Home  Finance 
Administrator  Is  authorized  to  purchase,  in 
»ccordance  with  the  provisions  of  sections 
202 lb),  203.  and  204  of  title  n  of  the  Hous- 
ing Amendmenus  of  1955,  the  securities  and 
obligations  of,  or  make  loans  to.  the  State  ot 
Alaska  to  finance  any  part  of  the  programs 
needed  to  carry  out  the  reconstruction  activ- 
ities In  Alaska  related  to  the  1964  earthquake 
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and  stibsequent  seismic  waves  or  to  com- 
plete capital  improvements  begun  prior  to 
the  earthquake:  Provided.  That  the  aggre- 
gate amount  of  such  purchase  or  loan  shall 
not  exceed  $25,000,000:  Provided  further. 
That  the  terms  of  repayment  of  such  secu- 
rities and  obligations  or  loans  shall  be  as 
follows:  Repayment  of  the  principal  sum  In 
fifty  years  from  the  date  of  the  borrowing 
payable  In  equal  annual  payments  beginning 
ten  years  after  the  money  is  lent  at  an  an- 
nual Interest  rate  not  to  exceed  3  per  cen- 
tum on  the  unpaid  balance, 

"PUBCHASE    OF    HOME    MORTGAGES 

"Sic.  67.  The  Federal  National  Mortgage 
Association  is  authorized  to  repurchase  at  a 
cost  not  to  exceed  par  any  home  mortgage 
Insured  by  the  Federal  Housing  Adminis- 
tration which  Is  secured  by  property  In  Alas- 
ka which  was  lost,  destroyed,  or  severely 
damaged  as  a  result  of  the  1964  earthquake 
or  subsequent  seismic  waves.  Any  such 
purchase  shall  be  made  from  funds  avail- 
able to  the  Association  for  carrying  out  its 
special  assistance  functions  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 305  of  the  National  Housing  Act;  except 
that  the  aggregate  amount  of  such  pur- 
chases   shall    not    exceed    $10,000,000." 

APPROPRIATION    AUTHORIZATION 

Sec.  5.  There  is  authorized  to  t>e  appropri- 
ated such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry 
out  the  provisions  of  this  Act,  which  shall 
be  available  for  obligation  until  June  30. 
1967.  There  is  also  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  for 
the  expenses  c^  such  advisory  commissions 
or  committees  as  the  President  may  estab- 
lish in  connection  with  the  reconstruction 
and  development  planning  of  the  State  of 
Alaska.  The  total  amount  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  pursuant  to  this  section  shall 
not  exceed  $50,150,000. 

TERMINATION    DATE 

Sue.  6.  "Hie  authority  contained  In  this 
Act  shall  expire  on  June  30.  1967.  except 
that  such  expiration  shall  not  affect  the  pay- 
ment of  expenditures  for  any  obligation  or 
commitment  entered  into  under  this  Act 
prior  to  June  30,  1967. 

REPORTING 

Sec.  7.  The  President  shall  report  semi- 
annually during  the  term  of  this  Act  to  the 
President  of  the  Senate  and  the  Speaker 
of  the  House  on  the  actions  taken  under  this 
Act  by  the  various  Federal  agencies.  The 
first  such  report  shall  be  submitted  not  later 
than  February  1,  1965,  and  shall  cover  the 
pericxl  ending  December  31,  1964. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
that  the  Senate  concur  in  the  House 
amendment  with  an  amendment  to 
strike  out  the  colon  at  the  end  of  the 
third  line  from  the  bottom  of  page  5,  or 
after  the  figure  "$25,000,000."  and  to 
strike  out  all  of  the  remaining  two  lines 
on  that  page  together  with  all  on  page 
6  down  to  and  including  all  of  section  57. 

Mr.  President,  I  should  like  to  make  a 
very  brief  statement  on  this  subject. 

The  House  amended  the  bill  to  include 
a  provision  for  the  repurchase — up  to 
$10  million — by  the  Federal  National 
Mortgage  Association  of  FHA-insured 
mortgages  secured  by  property  in  Alaska 
destroyed  or  severely  damaged  in  the 
1964  earthquake. 

Under  this  amendment,  the  FNMA 
could  be  authorized  to  repurchase  only 
those  mortages  which  it,  at  some  time, 
held  in  its  portfolio. 

The  other  provision  relates  to  the  in- 
terest rate  in  connection  with  the  Alaska 
State  bonds  which  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment could  purchase. 


The  House  rate  was  3  percent  on  the 
unpaid  balance.  The  Senate  provision 
provided  for  the  going  rate. 

I  have  discussed  the  matter  with  the 
chairman  of  the  House  committee,  Mr. 
AspiNALL,  and  I  have  discussed  it  with 
the  Representative  from  Alaska,  Mr. 
Ralph  Rivers.  If  it  were  possible,  all 
of  us  would  like  to  see  the  House  amend- 
ment agreed  to.  However,  we  must  real- 
istically face  a  situation  in  which  it  is 
believed,  in  the  executive  branch  of  the 
Government,  that  these  smiendments 
would  set  precedents  incompatible  and 
inconsistent  with  aid  given  in  other  dis- 
asters. 

Therefore,  what  we  are  doing  here  is 
to  ask  that  the  Senate  agree  to  the  House 
amendments  except  the  one  relating  to 
repurchase  of  mortgages  by  the  FNMA, 
and  the  3 -percent  interest  provision  in 
the  House-amended  bill. 

Of  course,  we  have  accepted  the  other 
House  amendments.  One  provides  for 
the  eligibility  of  Anchorage  for  90  per- 
cent urban  renewal  project  capital 
grants.  This  provision  was  excluded 
from  the  Senate  bill. 

We  also  go  along  with  the  $50,150,000 
ceiling  on  additional  obligational  au- 
thority placed  in  the  bill  by  the  House, 
and  the  provision  to  require  repx)rting  to 
the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives 
on  actions  taken  under  the  act. 

Every  one  of  us  would  like  to  see  more 
help  given  to  Alaska.  But  I  beUeve  we 
must  realize  that  effective  legislating  re- 
quires knowing  the  proper  time  for  com- 
promise. 

This  proposal  represents  the  best  pos- 
sible effort  that  we  can  make,  consistent 
with  the  requirements  of  balancing  our 
duties  and  responsibilities  with  the  posi- 
tion of  the  executive  branch  of  the  Gov- 
ernment. 

To  go  beyond  this  would  mean  that  we 
would  be  confronted  with  a  possible  veto. 
We  must  be  responsible  and  accept  this 
proposal  in  the  Senate  as  the  best  pro- 
gram we  can  obtain  in  connection  with 
the  terrible  disaster  that  has  befallen  our 
49th  State. 

Mr.  GRUENING.  I  greatly  appreciate 
the  interest  of  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Washington  [Mr.  Jackson]  con- 
cerning this  matter,  but  I  respectfully 
disagree  with  him  and  hope  that  the  Sen- 
ate will  accept  the  House  bill  with  all 
its  amendments.  They  substantially  im- 
prove the  bill.  One  of  the  amendments 
to  the  original  omnibus  bill  is  that  the 
Federal  Government  will  accept  bonds 
of  the  State  of  Alaska.  The  interest  rate 
fixed  in  the  Senate  was  3%  percent.  I 
had  sought  a  rate  of  three-fourths  of  1 
percent,  which  we  continue  to  give  freely 
abroad.  But  that  amendment  was  tabled 
in  the  Senate  Interior  Committee.  The 
House  amendment  reduces  the  rate  from 
3%  percent  to  3  percent.  In  other  words, 
we  are  quarreling  over  a  measly  five- 
eights  of  1  percent  for  the  State  of 
Alaska,  which  has  been  struck  by  the 
worst  disaster  that  has  befallen  any  State 
in  our  history.  We  are  doing  this  in 
the  face  of  an  impending  attempt — 
which  will  be  successful — to  pass  a  for- 
eign aid  authorization  bill  of  not  merely 
$3.5  billion,  which  is  supposed  to  be  the 
"barebones"    amount,    but    which    will 
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amount  to  $5  or  $6  billion  when  all 
the  additional  spigots  are  included.  In 
that  bill  we  will  be  providing  through 
deyelopment  loans  more  than  $1  billion 
of  aid  to  foreign  countries  at  three- 
fourths  of  1  percent  a  year  as  we  have 
done  In  the  psist  year.  1963  But  when 
it  comes  to  the  State  of  Alaska.  I  am 
merely  asking  for  a  reduction  of  flve- 
elghtbfl  of  a  percent  in  Interest  charges 
from  the  debt  that  the  people  of  Alaska 
will  have  to  pay  back  to  their  own  Fed- 
eral Oovemment. 

Mr.  HOLLAND  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Alaska  yield  "^ 

Mr.  KEATING.  I  yield  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Florida. 

Mr.  HOLLAND  Does  the  Senator  re- 
call that  on  the  REA  loans  made  by  the 
Federal  Oovemment  to  the  people  the 
rate  of  Interest  is  2  percent^ 

Mr.  ORUENING.    That  is  correct. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  And  there  is  no  dis- 
aster. 

Mr.  ORUENING.  But  here  we  have  a 
disaster,  a  disaster  of  unprecedented 
magnitude  that  has  befallen  a  portion 
of  the  American  people 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Those  loans  have 
totaled  a  good  many  billion  dollars.  The 
Senator  has  a  point.  I  hope  he  will  pre- 
vail. 

Mr.  ORUENING.  I  hope,  in  the  first 
place,  that  this  particular  amendment 
made  by  the  House,  which  involves 
only  the  State  of  Alaska,  and  provides 
for  a  $25  million  loan,  will  prevail.  It 
reduces  the  amount  of  interest  to  be 
paid  by  the  people  of  Alaska  by  a  mere 
flve-eighths  of  1  percent.  That  is  the 
crux  of  the  whole  issue.  The  Senate  bill 
pegs  the  Interest  rate  at  3*8  percent;  the 
House  amendment  reduces  the  rate  to 
3  percent. 

I  submit  that  the  State  of  Alaska 
should  be  enabled  to  borrow  money  f  rrjm 
the  Federal  Governmrru  at  3  percent. 
while  at  this  very  time  it  is  planning  to 
lend  more  than  a  billion  dollar.s  to  for- 
eign countries,  for  all  kinds  of  enter- 
prises, at  three-quarters  of  1  percent. 
with  no  repayment  of  principal  for  10 
years. 

I  have  before  me  a  list  of  the  loans 
that  have  been  made  in  the  pa.st  year — 
1963 — to  foreign  governments  at  three- 
quarters  of  1  percent  They  include 
loans  on  those  terms  to  private  and  pub- 
lic enterprises  in  A.'-Kentina.  Bolivia. 
Chile,  Colombia.  Costa  Rica.  Ind  a. 
Nep>al,  Pakistan,  TYirkey.  the  United 
Arab  Republic.  Cameroon.  Ethiopia, 
Ivory  Coast.  Liberia.  Mali.  Niuer,  Nige- 
ria, Somalia,  Sudan,  Tanganyika. 

The  PRESIDING  OPTICFR.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  ORUENING  Mr  President.  I 
ask  unjuiimous  consent  that  I  may  have 
another  5  minutes 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  Mr  President,  as 
a  favor,  we  allowed  5  minutes  for  the 
consideration  of  this  subject  I  think 
we  should  return  to  the  business  at 
hand. 

Mr.  ORUENING.  In  that  case.  I  ask 
that  this  matter  be  taken  up  at  a  time 
when  my  collea«^Je  from  Alaska  can  also 
be  in  the  Chamber,  and  I  can  have  time 
to  present  Alaska's  case 


Mr  BARTLETT  Mr  President,  1 
wLsh  to  have  the  Rbtord  note  that  I  am 
m  the  Chamber:  but  I  do  Join  in  the 
request  for  additional  time 

Mr  GRUrNING  This  is  an  impor- 
tant i.ssue  We  would  like  to  di.scuss  ti^.e 
two  amendments  and  have  them  passed 
upon 
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The  Senate  resumed  the  con.sideration 
of  the  bill  'S  2642'  U>  moblll/e  the  hu- 
man ar.d  fiaancuil  re.sources  of  tiie  Na- 
tion to  combat  p<jverly  in  the  United 
SUi  U's 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT  Mr  President,  will 
the  SenaU.)r  yield   10  minutes  i«i  me? 

Mr  MrNAMARA.  Mr  President.  I 
yield  10  minutes  on  the  bill  to  the  dis- 
tinguisiied  Senator  from  Arkansas 

Mr  MORtiE  Mr  Pre.sident,  a  point 
of  order 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICE31  The 
Senator  from  .Arkansas  is  recognized 

N!r  FULBRIGHT  Mr  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  coii.sent  Uiat  I  may  yieid 
to  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Riiode 
I.sland  for  an  insertion  in  the  Record 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Arkansas  fur  his  indulgence 

Mr  President,  .sometimes  an  observant 
editor  can  compress  into  a  few  para- 
graphs the  e.ssence  of  the  pro's  and  con's 
of  legislation  that  command  our  oratory 
for  weeks.  I  feel  that  the  editorial  col- 
umn of  the  Providence  Journal  for  Tues- 
day, July  21.  1964,  renders  that  service 
for  S  2642,  "The  Bill  To  Fight  Poverty." 
a.s  the  txlU4ir  properly  titles  it 

The  paradox  of  our  abject  poverty  in 
the  midst  of  our  untnjualed  pro.sperlty 
impels  the  editor  to  logical  support  of 
the  bill  as  one  that  is  mode.st  in  cost — 
mostly  Ux-al  in  adminlstratlon--for  Its 
help  toward  .self-help  and  bei-ause.  in 
simple  word-s,  the  measure  Ls  needed. 

I  ,usk  unanimous  consent  that  the  edi- 
torial be  made  a  part  of  my  remarks  at 
this  point  in  the  Record 

There  being  no  objection,  Uie  editi>nal 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  m  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Tub  Bill  To  Fiomt  Poverty  Is  .\&.sicned 

Top    P»lciRrTY 

The  Johnson  :idnilnlstrii'.l  'U  appears  t«) 
be  contradicting  Itself  this  week  an  t,he  state 
of  'he  .\merU'an  economy  Appeiirances  can 
be  deceptive. 

On  the  one  hand.  President  Juhnson  has 
been  boa.'='tlng  th.it  Ainericms  have  never  had 
It  s*:>  go<xl  Mr  Johns<)n  giet-fiilly  pointed 
out  to  the  press  the  Dther  day  that  the  gros-s 
national  prixlu.'t  In  the  March  June  quarts 
soared  to  $618  5  blKlon.  up  $li1  bllUun;  that 
[x-rsonal  income  has  ri»en  $\l  A  bllllrjri  to  an 
alltime  high  of  t4k*l  3  billion,  that  imn- 
farm  employment  in  June  reached  a  record  of 
59  1  mlillon,  and  that  industrial  pri>duction 
ha.s  climbed  U>  1318  percent  of  the  1957- 
5't   averaete 

On  the  r»ther  ha:id,  the  adnilnlstratlon  Is 
pushing  as  must  legislation  for  the  recon- 
vened C -nifress  a  bKllon-doKar  ca'ch-all  pro- 
gram t-u  right  poverty. 

The  ptvriidox  of  pleadli  g  poverty  In  the 
midst  of  plenty  Is  clear  But  It  would  be 
wrung  to  write  this  off  as  the  flkiment  of  a 
confu.sed  political  Imagination  The  parad.  x 
Is  real:  It  exists  .inrt  persists  as  a  fundamental 
fart  In  an  economv  wh'.ch  ha.s  given  i  1  irge 
majority   of   Americana   the   moat  abundani 


Uvea  tlukt  any  people  have  ever  enJoMi  ^ 
which,  at  the  s<ime  time.  ha«  faUedtom? 
vide  minimum  op{>4irtunitie«  aod  rawiktl 
mlilions  of  their  fellow  citizens. 

The  Johns>)n  antlpoverty  mea«ur«  ttem 
9tl!T  partl.san  battle  In  Ou-.gresa.  It  gp^ 
to  be  carefully  studied  and  thorou^/S 
biitcd  to  guard  against  unwise  and  unwar- 
ranted extensions  e  f  Federal  power  tod  J 
che<.k  any  extravagant  use  of  Pederkl  fua* 

But  foes  of  the  measure  ought  to  giy%  t^ 
Johnson  proposals  a  fair  hearing,  i^  JJ 
ministration  bill  has  much  to  commeiul  tt' 

It  Is  mcxlest.  One  blKlon  dollars— *cfai4B| 
«t>62  5  mllUun  Is  a  small  sum  to  pay  !«  j 
people  who  enjoy  a  gross  national  product  tf 
more  than  $600  billion  a  year  and  whoKMU 
•5U  billion  a  year  on  arms  alone. 

It  places  most  of  the  reBpcnalblllty  (« 
Initiating  and  of>eratlng  programi  on  tiM 
suite  and  Uxal  governnieia.s  r<iiher  ttaaa 
building  any  big.  new  federal  bureaucncr. 

Its  alms  ore  at  self-help  rather  th»n  m^ 
slstence  Its  program  for  work  and  edueattot 
are  directed  at  rooting  out  the  cauaca  at 
{wiverty  rather  than  merely  alleviating  th« 
dl. stress 

Above  all.  It  Is  needed  Former  JounMl> 
Bulletin  staffer  Ben  Batrdlklan  has  vlrldlj 
repjrted  the  extent  and  misery  of  porvty 
In  a  well-documented  book  about  the  poor 
from  cfiR.st  to  coast  whom  he  has  called  thi 
Invisible  Americans  The  President'!  Coun- 
cil of  Economic  Advisers  has  estimated  VtM 
between  33  million  and  35  million  AnMr- 
leans-  nearly  one-fifth  of  the  whole  popula- 
tion— are  'living  at  or  below  the  boundartai 
of  ivvver'y  "  The  boundary  the  c  )mmltt«e 
placed  WFus  a  mlnlmimi  Income  of  only  tSM 
a  vear  for  a  family  of  four. 

Anybody  who  doesn't  think  there  la  a  naM 
for  a  war  on  povertv  in  affluent  Amertea 
ought  to  read  Mr  Bagdiklan's  book;  or  try  to 
support  a  wife  rtiul  two  vounifsters  on  lea 
than  $3  000;  or  give  some  thought  to  the  In- 
visible Americans  who  are  beginning  to  make 
them.'<elve8  seen  and  felt  In  places  llkeHarln 
and  Ml.sfilsslppl:  or.  for  that  m.stter.  ]ust  taka 
a  Walk  In  .South  Providence  and  some  of  tbi 
other  p'x-kets  of  poverty  In  our  own  backyard. 


PENMANSHIP  LESSON  .A.^:  T.^UOHT 
BY  .ARK.ANF.^S  riRCUTT  JUDGE 
MAUPIN  CUMMINGS 

Mr  FULBRIGHT  Mr  President,  I 
wish  to  comment  briefly  about  the  at- 
tions  of  Judge  Maupln  Cummlngs,  of 
FayettevUle,  Ark  ,  In  a  recent  case  In- 
volving seven  juvenile  beer  truck  bur- 
glars 

Judge  Cummlngs,  one  of  the  wlaett 
and  most  eflflcient  public  .servants  I  lute 
ever  known,  handled  this  case  with  ex- 
traordinary imagination  and  .skill.  In- 
stead of  committing  these  youngsters  to 
the  penitentiary  and  thereby  creating  i 
serious  obstacle  to  their  rehabilitation, 
the  Judge,  by  taking  a  per.sonal  Interert 
In  their  welfare,  devoted  time  and  effort 
to  teaching  them  a  Ie.s.-.on  I  shall  read 
a  part  of  the  article  and  then  place  the 
entire  article  In  the  Record.  The  die 
Involved  .seven  young  men 

Seven  beer  truck  burglars  will  thla 
wind  up  an  extended  penmanship  1« 
taught  by  Circuit  Judge  Maupln  Cummlnp. 

Each  member  of  the  proup  arrested  !•«* 
winter  In  the  theft  of  beer  from  McBrldi 
Distributing  Co  beer  trucks— will  wrltt  • 
500- word  ecsay  on  "Why  I  Don't  Want  To  Oo 
to  the  Penitentiary  " 

The  seven  were  scheduled  to  do  some  flr**' 
hand  research  for  the  essays  last  week  wlta 
a  visit  to  the  State  penitentiary  This  trip 
was  scheduled  at  Judge  CummlngB'  dlwo* 
tlon. 


m 

—I,  Touth  was  aaaigned  a  week  ago  to 

^Jmn  court  and  write  "I  won't  throw 

J^"iSOT  the  street-  and  highwaya"  1.000 

'*?Il*Ten  were  assigned  earlier  thla  month 
\^uv  1000  beer  cans  ofT  the  atreeta 
•L'Whway"'  and  deliver  their  load  to  the 
?i  o?Uje  courthouse  for  Judge  Cummlnga* 
Mpectton. 
llr  President,  I  submit  that  this  Is 
jf  the  most 
upon  young  men  who  have  strayed 
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w  of  the  most  intelligent  ways  to  im- 
'Zgr  upon  young  men  who  have  strayed 
!Im  the  proper  path  the  importance  of 
J^  for  the  society  in  which  they  Uve. 
insure  this  wUl  make  a  much  more 


Its  ben^ciarles  are  undoubtedly  the 
least  active  politically  of  all  our  citizens. 
The  poor  bve  on  a  narrow  margin  with 
little  time  for  political  activity,  and  most 
of  them  lack  the  vigor,  drive,  and  educa- 
tion essential  to  participate  effectively 
in  political  processes. 

Mr.  President,  it  has  become  apparent 
that  economic  growth,  no  matter  how 
rapid,  will  not  in  itself  provide  jobs  for 
all  Americans.  Unemplojrment  and  un- 
deremployment remain  major  problems 
in  the  social  and  economic  life  of  Amer- 
ica. While  our  annual  gross  national 
product  approaches  $625  billion,  it  is  a 


pie  are  turned  away  from  a  life  of  deg- 
radation and  crime  and  set  on  the 
path  toward  useful  lives,  the  Nation  will 
be  amply  rewarded  for  its  investment 
in  this  program.  The  work-training 
and  work-study  programs  to  create  jobs 
for  students  from  low-income  families, 
by  which  they  can  support  themselves 
while  obtaining  secondary  and  college 
educations,  are  well  warranted.  They 
duplicate  no  existing  scholarship  or  loan 
programs  and  there  remains  a  great 
need  for  Federal  assistance  to  students 
in  schools  at  all  levels.  For  the  children 
of  very   low-income    families,    however. 


i»*"/ —  -  .        ,,nnn  thejn  than  if  proauci  approacnes  »d^o  oiuiun,  i\,  is  a  ui    vcij    luw-im^uinc    101x11^^^0,    ii««t^Tv,i. 

Sirs  SaS  beenTnt  tTth^^S^ni-  Plaln.  hard  faot  of  life  that  a  number  these  forms  of  assistance  will  be  a  god- 

;5ey  n*a  a*-'-"^  ^  „nnrierfiil  pxamnle  of  of    Americans   are   not   merely    unem-  send. 

*'***^ .    o^^ativp  indffP  can  Mrform  ployed;  they  are  unemployable  or  they        It  is  contemplated  that  the  commu- 

^  *"  i^  for  vn, me  mpn  camrht  to  are  eking  out  a  less-than-adequate  living  nlties  action  program,  to  be  developed 

,  real  service  for  young  men  caugm  m  ^^^^  enterorises  with  no  ootential  for  with  regard  to  the  peculiar  needs  of  each 
jich  circumstances 


I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  en- 
tut  article  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rkcord, 
1$  follows: 

UTitTCHT  BY  JUPGE  CUMMINGS BeKR  TRUCK 

BricLAM  Near  End  or  Penmanship  Lesson 

Seven  beer  truck  burglars  Will  this  week 
,lnd  up  an  extended  penmanship  lesson — 
ttugiJt  by  Circuit  Judge  Maupln  Cummlnga. 

Uch  member  of  the  group — arrested  last 
»lnter  In  the  theft  of  beer  from  McBride 
DUtrtbutlng  Co  beer  trucks— will  write  a 
500-word  es&i»y  on  'Why  I  Don't  Want  To  Go 
to  the  Penltenti.iry  " 

The  seven  were  scheduled  to  do  some  flrst- 
•iind  research  for  the  essay  last  week  with  a 
nilt  10  the  State  penitentiary.  This  trip 
wuKheduled  at  Judge  Cummlngs'  direction. 

Kacli  youth  w.is  assigned  a  week  ago  to  sit 
In  open  court  and  write  "I  won't  throw  beer 
euu  on  the  streets  and  highways"  1,000 
ume«. 

The  seven — Jerry  H<imm,  Jack  Domlny. 
Dirld  Basseit.  and  Charles  and  Joe  Rankin, 
ol  fayetteviUe,  and  John  Lelunan  and  Ken- 
neth Clayton,  of  Farmlngton — were  as- 
Bjaed  earlier  this  month  to  pick  up  1,000 
beer  cans  uCT  the  streets  and  highways  and 
deliver  their  lo.id  to  the  back  of  the  court- 
house for  Judge  Cummlngs'  Inspection. 

Another  youth,  Ronald  Hardin,  charged 
wparately  as  an  accessory  aifter  the  fact, 
m  asslgued  tci  as.'^lst  in  the  latter  operation. 

The  seven  have  been  released  pending  pro- 
oouncement  of  sentence  this  fall. 


ECONOMIC  OPPORTUNITY  ACT  OP 
1964 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (S.  2642)  to  mobilize  the 
human  and  financial  resources  of  the 
Nation  to  combat  poverty  in  the  United 
Sutes. 

Mr  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  the 
economic  opportunity  bill  now  before  the 
Senate  is  one  of  the  most  significant  pro- 
posals made  by  this  Democratic  admin- 
istration. Perhaps  more  important  than 
the  specific  provisions  of  the  bill  which 
hive  much  to  commend  them  is  the  fact 
that  the  development  of  this  legislation 
h»s  brought  to  the  attention  of  the 
Nation  the  retil  poverty  which  continues 
to  exist  in  this  Nation  of  great  abim- 
daoce. 

It  Is  a  tribute  to  our  democracy  that 
In  »  time  of  relative  prosj)erity  the  Sen- 
«e  should  now  be  considering  leglsla- 
5J0  to  strike  at  the  roots  of  poverty. 
"»  charge  that  this  legislation  is  de- 
■•p^  to  buy  votes  is  pure  hogwash. 


from  enterprises  with  no  potential  for 
the  future.  They  live  on  unproductive 
farms,  without  the  capacity  to  develop 
viable  farming  operations,  and  without 
the  talents  to  compete  in  area  markets. 
They  live  in  urban  slums,  restricted  and 
confined  by  their  degenerating  environ- 
ment. They  are  in  the  Ozarks  and  in 
the  mountains  of  Appalachla.  And  they 
have  children  who.  unless  provided  for 
by  a  special  effort,  such  as  this  bill,  will 
perpetuate  the  privation  known  to  their 
parents.  It  is  not  the  purpose  or  func- 
tion of  this  legislation  to  give  material 
goods  to  those  who  have  little.  It  Is  not 
merely  another  program  of  charity 
which  will  only  temporarily  release  the 
symptoms  of  poverty.  Its  only  gift  to  its 
beneficiaries  is  opportunity — opportuni- 
ty in  the  form  of  useful  work,  vocational 
training,  basic  education,  literacy  train- 
ing, and  creation  to  underwrite  their 
own  enterprises.  Without  initiative  and 
effort  by  the  participants,  the  programs 
authorized  by  the  bill  will  have  no  suc- 
cess. The  legislation  requires  faith  in 
Americans  and  confidence  that  equipped 
with  skills  and  self-respect  most  Ameri- 
cans can  become  useful  members  of  our 
society. 

It  is  a  truism  that  poverty  and  the 
factors  which  perpetuate  It  arc  rooted  In 
Ignorance.  Only  education  can  equip 
a  migrant  worker  or  an  unskilled  laborer 
for  more  productive  pursuits.  Only  edu- 
cation can  give  hope  to  young  people  In 
very  low-income  families  whose  futures 
are  otherwise  bleak. 

I  support  this  legislation  because  Its 
purpose  is  to  educate,  and  it  is  through 
education  that  cultural  and  material 
privation  in  America  can  be  abated. 

The  Job  Corps  created  by  this  bill  is 
estimated  to  recruit  40,000  young  people 
in  the  first  year,  and  100,000  in  the  sec- 
ond. Its  priqiary  purpose  Is  to  estab- 
lish an  environment  conducive  to  the  de- 
velopment of  these  young  Americans 
and  to  provide  fundamental  education 
in  conjunction  with  useful  work  experi- 
ence. Only  youngsters  who  are  unable 
to  meet  the  challenges  of  traditional 
academic  and  vocational  education  will 
be  enrolled.  We  should  have  no  illu- 
sions that  this  program  will  produce 
Horatio  Algers  in  great  numbers.  There 
will  undoubtedly  be  problems  and  fsiil- 
ures  In  Its  development  and  administra- 
tion, but  the  potential  for  human  re- 
demption and  development  is  great.  If 
even  a  relatively  few  of  these  young  peo- 


regard  to  the  peculiar 
community  w^ith  Federal  financial  as- 
sistance, will  be  primarily  educational. 
A  Federal  administrator  cannot  devise 
or  superintend  measures  to  correct  hu- 
man deficiencies  except  in  the  broadest 
terms.  It  will  be  left  to  local  govern- 
ments and  local  leadership  to  make  this 
program  work.  The  experience  of  my 
own  State  with  such  programs  as  area 
redevelopment,  Hill-Burton  hospital 
construction  and  soil  conservation.  Is 
clear  proof  of  the  capacity  of  community 
leaders  to  use  Federal  seed  money  for 
material  improvements.  I  firmly  be- 
lieve that  the  educational,  civic,  suid 
business  leadership  in  the  towns  and 
cities  of  Arkansas  will  be  no  less  re- 
sourceful in  cultivating  the  potential  of 
human  beings. 

Special  educational  programs  for  mi- 
grant workers  and  work-experience 
projects  for  unemployed  workers  are  also 
provided.  With  the  exception  of  the 
limited  small  loan  authority  given  to  the 
Farmers  Home  Administration  and  the 
Small  Business  Administration,  this  leg- 
islation is  an  education  bill  and  I  support 
it  as  such. 

Unless  means  are  found  to  rectify  the 
human  inadequacies  which  accoimt  for 
unemployment  and  misery,  our  Nation 
will  continue  to  lose  the  services  of  many 
citizens,  continue  to  bear  the  high  cost 
of  welfare  programs  and,  worse  still, 
continue  to  condone  ignorance  and  pri- 
vation of  the  worst  kind  in  an  affluent 
society. 

In  reporting  this  bill  the  Senate  com- 
mittee said : 

The  war  on  poverty  Is  not  an  effort  sim- 
ply to  support  people,  to  make  them  depend- 
ent upon  the  generosity  of  others;  It  Is  de- 
signed to  give  them  a  chance  to  help  them- 
■elves.  The  weapons  of  thla  war  are  directed 
not  at  the  symptoms  but  at  the  causes  of 
poverty.  This  bill  seeks  not  merely  to  ame- 
liorate and  alleviate — it  seeks  to  prevent  and 
to  rehabilitate.  While  this  measure  places 
rather  high  priority  on  helping  young  Amer- 
icans, and  while  It  provides  programs  di- 
rected at  several  specific  problem  areas.  It  Is 
not  directed  primarily  at  specific  groups. 
There  is  no  specific  provision  for  categorical 
groups  such  as  women,  the  aged,  or  Juvenile 
delinquents.  This  legislation  Is  designed  to 
help  the  poor.  It  Is  designed  to  help  all  the 
poor.  And  there  are  substantial  numbers 
of  every  conceivable  category  of  poor  people 
who  can  and  hopefully  will  be  helped  by  this 
legislation. 

Mr.  President,  I  shall  vote  for  this  bill 
also  because  It  has  special  significance 
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for  the  people  of  Arkansas.  The  people 
of  my  State  are  working  hard  to  build  a 
strong,  balanced  economy  and  their 
progress  Is  indicated  by  an  increase  In 
the  median  family  income  from  $1,348 
In  1950  to  $2,629  in  1960.  This  improve- 
ment has  accelerated  since  the  1960 
census. 

But.  many  people  in  my  State  remain 
poor  by  any  definition.  According  to  the 
1960  census,  14.2  percent  of  Arkansas 
families  had  annual  incomes  of  less  than 
$1,000.  Over  60  percent,  nearly  twice  the 
national  average,  had  annual  Incomes  of 
under  $4,000. 

Like  many  States  which  have  tradi- 
tionally relied  on  as^riculture  as  an  eco- 
nomic mainstay.  Arkansas  has  been 
severely  affected  by  the  revolution  in 
agriculture  which  has  produced  laint-r. 
more  mechanized  farms  and  has  ren- 
dered subsistence  farming  an  anachro- 
nism. For  those  in  rural  areas  without 
adequate  educational  preparation  for 
other  types  of  employment,  these  trends 
are  discouraging. 
A  strenuous  effort  on  the  part  of  Ux-al 
leaders  has  greatly  increased  industrial 
and  commercial  employment  in  the  State. 
but  we  have  been  handicapped  by  tax 
revenues  which  are  by  national  .stand- 
ards Inadequate  to  the  task  of  develop- 
ing the  schools,  roads,  and  other  public 
facilities  which  underwrite  economic 
growth. 

This  Is  especially  true  with  regard  to 
education.  While  struggliiTg  to  achieve 
a  fair  share  of  the  Nation's  prosperity. 
we  in  Arkansas  are  handicapped  by 
teachers'  salaries  which  average  slr^ht- 
ly  over  $4,000  atjalnst  a  national  average 
of  $6,164.  According  to  the  latest  fig- 
ures released  by  the  National  Educati  >.". 
Association,  teacher.s'  salaries  m  Ar- 
kansas have  increased  79.3  percent  in 
the  last  decade.  s;.xth  iialiona'.Iy  :n  raU' 
of  increase.  However,  teachers'  salaries 
In  the  State  are  66  5  percent  of  the  na- 
tional average,  and  the  average  Ai  kan.san 
has  now  completed  8  9  years  in  school 
as  agalrost  the  national  average  of  10.6 
years.  'Very  literally,  we  are  running 
as  fast  as  we  can  just  to  stay  in  th*>  .same 
place. 

A  combination  of  economic,  social,  and 
educational  factors  force  a  dispropor- 
tionate number  of  Arkansas  schoolchil- 
dren to  drop  out  before  the  completion 
of  their  public  education.  Only  65  per- 
cent of  the  students  who  were  ninth 
graders  in  the  1959-60  sch(X)l  year  stayed 
in  school  to  graduate  last  June  The 
dropout  rate  is.  of  course,  very  high 
among  children  from  low-income  fam- 
ilies. 

The  relationship  tx'tween  inadequate 
education  and  poverty  is  well  established 
and  I  do  not  need  to  document  it  further. 
This  bill  will  not.  of  course,  meet  the 
need  for  a  long  overdue  program  of 
grants  to  the  States  for  public  education 
but  it  will  fill  in  .some  of  the  cracks  In 
our  educational  wall  for  school  dropouts, 
older  people  who  are  unskilled  and  even 
Illiterate  and  preschool  children  who.se 
environment  may  severely  handicap 
them  even  before  they  start  the  first 
grade. 

As  it  should,  tiie  bill  before  the  Senate 
allocates  the  funds  which  It  authorizes 


to  the  States  on  the  basis  of  need.  For 
example,  t.he  funds  available  for  com- 
munity action  programs  under  title  11 
will  be  distributed  amone  the  States, 
one-third  on  the  basis  of  the  nimiber  of 
public  a.ssi.->tance  lecipient.s.  one-third  on 
the  basis  of  unemployment,  and  one- 
third  on  the  basi.s  of  the  number  of  chil- 
dren under  18  in  families  with  Income  of 
less  than  51.000.  Thus.  States  such  as 
Arkansas  with  a  relatively  great  number 
of  low-income  families  will  receive  spe- 
cial benefits  from  this  legislation. 

This  is  not  to  say  that  the  bill  is  sec- 
tional, albeit  some  .sections  will  profit 
from  it  more  than  others 

The  PRP:SIDING  OFFICER  Mr. 
Brewstkr  in  tile  chair  >  The  time  of  the 
Senator  from  .•Arkansas  has  expirt-d 

Mr  FILXBRIGHT  Mr  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Michican  yield  me  2 
additional  minutes'' 

Mr  McNAMARA.  Mr  President,  has 
all  tmif  expired  on  the  amendment'.' 

Tlu.  PRP'i^IDINCi  (  iPT'ICF^l  The 
Senitor  from  Mlchi  un  luus  18  minutes 
reniainin:' 

Mr  McNAMARA.  I  yield  2  additional 
minutes  to  the  Sriiator  from  Arkan.sas. 

The  PRF-SIDINC)  oPTlCER  The 
Senat<.)r  from  .Arkansii.s  is  recognized  for 
2  additional  minutes. 

Mr  FILBRIGHT  I  thank  the  Sena- 
tor  from    Michigan 

The  education.il  achievements  of  peo- 
ple in  Arkansas  and  similar  States 
srreni;then  the  Nation  a.s  a  whole  eco- 
nomically, .socially,  and  politically  and,  as 
the  committee  points  (»ut  in  Its  rep<jrt. 
poverty  in  varying  decrees  is  found  in  all 
sections  of  the  country. 

A  very  fine  article  on  the  impKDrtance 
of  this  bill  for  .Arkan.sas  was  publishtxl 
III  the  Arkansas  Gazette  of  July  12  I  ask 
unanimous  con.sent  to  have  the  article 
written  by  Mr  Richard  .■\llin  printed  in 
the    REcrjRD 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows 

1  FYom  the  .^rkaiiaus  Gazette,  July    12.   1964] 

The  W,\s  on  Poverty     .■\rk.\ns.vs   Rolk 

(By  Richtircl  .Mliiii 

One  of  the  biggest  battles  of  President 
J'.>insun's  war  on  poverty  will  be  fought  In 
Arkansas  Poverty  in  the  land  of  opportu- 
nity Is.  Hccordlng  to  official  statistics,  double 
that  of  the  Nation  as  a  whole 

One-nfth  of  all  American  families  have 
inccjmes  to")  small  to  meet  their  bn.sic  needs, 
the  President  said  More  than  20  percent  of 
the  Nation's  families  earn  a  p<jverty  Income 
of  lees  than  $3,000  a  year  A  seventh  exist 
on  less  than  $2,000  annually,  and  5  percent 
have  only  $1,000  on  which  to  subsist 

Intolerable,  the  President  said.  In  a  nation 
with  a  gro88  national  product  of  nearly  $600 
billion 

What  is  bad  In  the  Nation.  In  the  Presi- 
dent's view,  is  worse  In  .\rlcansiis,  according 
lo  the  Cold  figures  Income  for  A.°°kan»a8 
families,  set  beside  the  definition  of  pov- 
erty made  by  the  U  S  Bureau  of  Labor  Sta- 
tistics shows  why: 

Sixty  percent  of  Arkan.sas  families  make 
leas  than  $4,000  a  year  Nationally  It  is  30 
percent 

F'irty-seven  and  ."ieven-tenths  percent  of 
.\rkan.sa.s  families  have  Incomes  under  $.3.0OO. 
Nriti'Tiiliy  It  Is  '20  percent 

K  'irtt'en  and  two-tenths  percent  of  Ar- 
ka:.^a.s  r.inUUes  make  less  than  $1,000  annu- 
ally    It  Is  5  percent  n.itlunaliy. 


fare."   sets 
In  his 


The   median    family    Income  in  Arta^ 

according  to  1960  census  figure*  w«ilurS^ 

Nationally  It  was  $5,600.  ■**• 

Still    some   economist*   consider  tht  k. 

reau's  cutoff  line   too  low.     A  study  bt^ 

University   of   Michigan.   "Income  lad  »? 

at   $4,300.     Dr.  o»brW  teZ 

book    "Wealth  and  Power"  putiiiM 

«4.5U0  r  -  uu 

The  war  on  poverty  will  not  be  on«  « 
direct  doles  to  the  poor.  It  Is  not  t  l)«c«C 
up  of  public  welfare  proeirams.  Imte^i! 
provides  for  the  use  of  Federal  fundi  to  lUa. 
ulate  immediately  economic  and  educttlomi 
opportunities. 

It  has  not  been  determined  how  ArktiMi 
will  share  in  the  President's  poverty  piDtnni 
A  Kuess  said  Its  first  share  would  be  ti»m 
$15  million — provided  the  bill  is  approred  ij 
Its  present  form  Preparations  for  the  po». 
erty  tlghc  In  Arkansas  will  be  handled,  on  tin 
State  level,  by  a  group  to  be  headed  by  8uu 
Planning  Commissioner  Ted  Morley,  who  »n 
appointed  by  Governor  Faubus  for  the  tuk. 

The  antlpoverty  program  In  which  Ark»a. 
sas  will  share  Is  embodied  In  the  Bconomk 
Op^jortunlty  .Act  of  1964  which  would  do 
this  (a)  Set  up  an  Office  of  Economic Opjxf. 
tunity  to  be  administered  by  R.  Sarjtnt 
Shrlver:  ib)  provide  $315  million  for  »  coo- 
munity  octhin  program  based  on  plain  nib- 
mltted  by  communities  to  combat  potirtj, 
with  the  Federal  Government  Intlally  flnua. 
Ing  90  percent  of  the  cost:  (c)  set  up  ■  $19( 
million  Job  corjis  to  quarter  eligible  youtla 
in  more  than  10<1  Federal  camps  le.g.,  Cunji 
Chaffee)  ,  where  the  empha.sls  would  be  on  Job 
training,  ba-slc  education,  and  consemtJon 
projects;  idi  create  a  $10  million  voluntwn- 
for-Amerlca  program  to  enlist  3,000  to  S.OO0 
workers  for  service  projects  to  migrant  Itlxr 
camps,  mental  hospital.";,  etc  :  (ei  create  a|15 
million  national  work  training  program  to 
help  youths  find  Jobs:  (fi  create  a  $73^  mil. 
:ion  prf>gram  to  help  students  from  poor 
families  work  their  way  through  college;  (|i 
set  up  a  $50  million  program  for  developmrat 
of  family-size  farms,  and  provide  pranti  tad 
lo.ins  to  run  such  farms,  hi  create  •  IS 
million  pro;.;ram  to  provide  loans  of  up  to 
$10,000  to  new  indu.strles  In  depressed  veil 
for  each  new  Job  created  for  the  hard-con 
unemployed:  (1)  a  $150  million  program  to 
stimulate  State  aid  In  Job  training  and  edu- 
cation for  parents  on  relief 

Estimates  say  Pre.sident  Johnson's  atttck 
v^-'iu:d  apply  to  :10  million  Americans  In  fiml- 
Ues  with  yearly  Incomes  below  $2,000.  i 
third  of  .\rkan.sa.s  f:im!Iie.s  are  in  this  cate- 
gory -And  of  the.<:e,  64.041  had  an  Income  of 
under  $1,000  a  year,  and  8'2  639  made  only 
$1,000  to  $2,000.  according  to  the  moet  rtceul 
census 

The  next-door-neighbor  tvpe  of  ArkUMi 
family  with  a  wage-earning  father,  a  mothe. 
and  two  children  fares  better,  on  the  svertge, 
than  other  f.imlly  groups,  but  It  is  still  much 
below  the  national  average  There  are  53J06 
families  of  this  type  in  Arkansas  Nearly  hiH 
have  Incomes  below  $4,000  a  year  More  thin 
a  fourth  earn  less  th;in  $3,000  annually 

The  President  s  program  would  aUo  help 
the  3  million  unattached  individuals  who* 
annua!  Incomes  ,ire  t)olow  $1,500  There  « 
ab<->ut  105.000  of  these  unatLvched  personi to 
.\rkansas  Their  lot,  as  a  group.  Is  not  •  h«p- 
py  one.  Slxtv  percent  of  them— about 
64.000 — make  less  than  $1,000  a  year.  An- 
other 187  {percent  make  $1,000  to  VSW 
annually 

Where  la  poverty  In  .\rkansas''  It  Is  e»«ry- 
where  Only  4  of  the  75  counties  have  »  me- 
dian family  Income  above  $4  000.  the  poftrty 
cu'<.fT  line  They  are  the  Industrial  cotintl" 
of  Piilaskl,  .Saline.  Sebastian,  and  Union.  Pa- 
Ki.skl  leads  the  StAte  with  $4,945  a«  the  »•• 
dUui   family  Income 

Ten  counties  have  a  median  family  lnO*| 
of  less  than  $2,000.  Lowest  Is  Newton.  9m 
In  line  of  ascent  are  Lee,  Stone,  Putt* 
Sharp.     Woodruff,     Uncoln,     .Madl«on.    Via 


l9Si 

and    St.    Francis.      These    are    from 
l^a^n  of  census  figures. 
"^  fiM  with  median  family  Incomea  of 

^.n  $3  000  are  Baxter,  Boone.  Calhoun. 
IS^chlcot.  Clay.  Cleburne,  Cleveland. 
*"^;  Crittenden.  Cross,  Dallas.  Desha. 
*°  Faulkner  Franklin.  Grant.  Greene, 
^^^Lt,»a  Independence.  Izard.  Jackson, 
!fn^n  Laf«vette,  Lawrence,  Little  River, 
*^i/)noke'  Marlon.  Mississippi.  Monroe. 
Ifr^omerv,  Nevada,  Perry,  Phillips,  Pike, 
•^-^t  Polk  Prairie.  Randolph,  Scott. 
2^' WW.  and  yen 

*Zemplovment  in  Arkansas  Is  slightly 
.i^w  the  'national  average.  At  the  end  of 
Z\vi  fiscal  vear,  Arkansas'  rate  waa  5.9  per- 
St^mpared  with  the  Nation's  5.6. 
>he  statistic  tells  nothing  of  the  prolonged 
..tauffv  of  unemployment  in  the  labor  mar- 
Srt  weas  surrounding  23  Arkansas  towns,  nor 
r\w,  need  of  Federal  assistance  through  the 
"1  Redevelopment  Administration.  In  all, 
^counties  are  affected  by  these  areas. 

Centers  of  chronic  unemployment,  accord- 
IM  to  the  bureau  of  employment  security. 
ut  .\rkadelphla.  Camden,  Clarksvllle.  Con- 
wiT  D*  Queen,  Harrison,  Magnolia,  Malvern, 
uena  Morrllton,  Newport.  Ozark,  Paris.  Po- 
ahontas,  Prescolt.  Rlson,  RussellvlUe,  Sear- 
CT  Sheridan.  Stamps,  Van  Buren,  Waldron, 
md  Walnut  Ridge. 

The  poverty  rate  in  Arkansas  Is  highest  In 
nirtl  are.is.  It  Is  always  higher  among  Ne- 
roes  than  whites  A  tenth  of  all  white  fam- 
Wn  make  less  than  $1,000.  More  than  a 
iWrd  of  Neero  families  are  In  th-it  group. 

forty  percent  of  all  white  families  have  an 
uinual  income  of  less  than  $3,000  a  year  com- 
pered to  80  percent  of  Negro  families.  And  of 
white  rural  farm  families.  17  percent  earn 
less  than  $1,000  a  year  compiled  to  45  per- 
cent of  Negro  farm  families. 

Public  welfare,  largely  federally  supported. 
reaches  only  the  most  destitute  and  barely 
kicks  Arkansas'  massive  problem.  Most  goes 
for  old  aje  ;us.sistance.  But  persons  over  65 
years  of  age  cease  to  be  eligible  for  assistance 
when  they  earn  more  than  $30  a  month.  Last 
fiscal  year  an  average  of  56.061  cases  per 
month  received  an  average  payment  of  $61.85. 
itotal  of  $41,606,514. 

.K  favorite  nuixim  ab<iut  poverty  Is  that  It 
"is  often  a  state  of  mind"  and  that  there  is  a 
difference  between  poverty  and  low  Income. 

Capt.  W.  E  Grantham,  Little  Rock  City 
Center  commander  of  the  Salvation  Army, 
tees  the  main  causes  as  educational  back- 
pound  and  early  training.  The  Army's  youth 
work  Is  designed  to  overcome  a  home  at- 
mosphere which  perpetuates  poverty.  "We 
let  them  see  they  need  not  be  the  same  Ua- 
bUity  to  the  community  that  their  parents 
heve  been  I  h.ive  counseled  with  parents 
of  these  children  and  found  that  the  pattern 
of  their  living  was  set  by  their  parents  before 
ihem,"  Captain  Grantham  said. 

Poverty  has  its  own  laws:  Poverty  perpetu- 
stee  itself  Tliose  living  In  poverty  have  the 
lughest  degree  of  unemployment.  Poverty 
lerel  U  always  tied  closely  to  educational 
lerel  Poverty  Is  always  higher  In  rural  than 
to  urban  areas:  always  higher  among  non- 
whltee  than  whites.  And,  as  If  underlining 
the  obvious,  it  is  always  higher  among  the 
unsJcllled 

In  Arkansas  most  skilled  Jobs  are  held 
»»y  white  persons.  Half  the  SUte's  Jobs  are 
'blue  colKir "  Jobs,  the  1960  census  report 
•hows. 

The  1960  census  showed  that  the  occupa- 
tional groups  with  the  highest  rates  of  un- 
employment in  Arkansas  were  the  operatives 
MKl  kindred  workers,  craftsmen,  and  fore- 
inen,  farm  laborers,  and  common  laborers. 
They  accounted  for  79.4  percent  of  all  the 
■pertenced  unemployed  in  the  State. 
(Operatives  are  truck  and  tractor  drlvera, 
route  men,  machinery  operators.  Itimber  and 
•wmlll  workers,  et-c.) . 

A  person's  race  makes  an  overwhelming 
Merence.    Unemployment  among  Arkanaaa 
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Negro  laborers  was  twice  (36.6  percent)  that 
of  white  laborers  (15.3  percent) .  Three  times 
as  many  Negro  farm  laborers  were  unem- 
ployed as  white.  Unemployment  was  lowest 
among  professional  and  technical  workers — 
that  Is.  the  higher  educated,  white  skilled. 

Poverty  is  related  to  education.  Arkansas 
is  below  the  national  educational  median, 
and  may  be  falling  further  behind.  The 
average  person  in  the  United  States  has  com- 
pleted 10.6  grades  of  school.  The  average 
Arkansan  has  completed  8.9  grades. 

In  the  last  20  years,  Arkansas  has  risen 
one  grade  level  in  its  educational  median — 
from  7.9  to  8.9 — while  the  United  States  as 
a  whole  has  risen  two— from  8.6  to  10.6. 

In  a  study  of  what  a  model  annual  budget 
for  an  urban  worker's  family  should  be  for  a 
"modest  but  adequate"  existence,  the  Bureau 
of  Labor  Statistics  analyzed  20  cities.  Of 
the  20,  Houston  most  nearly  resembles  Little 
Rock.  The  budget  is  what  should  be  neces- 
sary for  a  family  consisting  of  an  employed 
husband,  aged  38,  a  wife  not  employed  out- 
side the  home,  an  8-ypar-old  girl  and  a  13- 
year-old  boy. 

F\)r  Houston  the  modest  but  adequate 
budget  is  $5,370.  More  than  half  the  families 
of  Little  Rock  are  below  this,  and  the  State 
family  median  is  much  lower. 

The  poor  have  their  own  buying  habits. 
The  manager  of  a  store  of  a  chain  of  super- 
markets in  Little  Rock  said  buying  habits 
differ  widely  between  stores  and  that  some 
stores  are  stocked  with  the  poorer  trade  in 
mind.  His  store  is  in  a  predominantly  low 
income  neighborhood.  There  Is  a  high  move- 
ment in  lower  cost  foods  such  as  dried  beans, 
cheaper  cuts  of  pork,  pigtails.  Jowls,  ham- 
burger meat,  and  bone-end  stew.  The  store 
stocks  three  different  price  brands  of  the 
same  canned  commodity.  The  cheapest 
brand  always  moves  fastest. 

One  of  the  most  frequent  aliments  physi- 
cians find  among  children  examined  at  the 
University  of  Arkansas  Medical  Center  is 
malnutrition.  "It's  tremendously  high"  one 
physician  said.  "Very  common,"  said 
another. 

Caring  for  charity  patients  Is  a  big  business 
in  Arkansas,  with  the  biggest  business  at 
the  University  Medical  Center.  There  were 
9  456  admissions  during  the  last  fiscal  year, 
and  only  958  of  them  were  full  paying  pa- 
tients. More  than  half  were  full  charity 
patients  paying  nothing,  644  were  paid  for  by 
State  welfare,  and  the  remainder  paid  only 
part  of  their  bills.  More  than  a  third  of  the 
Medical  Center's  62,190  outpatients  were  free 
patients.     A  sixth  were  welfare  supported. 

The  State  hospital  had  3,538  patients  dur- 
ing a  recent  week.  Only  4.5  percent  of  them 
paid  the  full  charge— $90  a  month.  Only 
15  percent  made  even  partial  payments. 
The  remaining  80  percent  were  full  charity 
patients.  The  belief  that  well-to-do  patients 
seek  private  psychiatric  hospitalization  may 
lead  to  the  claim  that  these  figures  do  not 
give  a  true  picture.  But  there  are  fewer  than 
200  private  psychiatric  beds  In  the  State, 
with  fewer  than  20  psychiatrists. 

Why  does  Arkansas  have  a  higher  poverty 
rate,  at  least  sUtlstically,  than  most  other 
States?  ' 

Dr.  Ethel  Jones,  economist  with  the  Uni- 
versity of  Arkansas  Industrial  Research  and 
Extension  Center  In  Little  Rock,  outlined 
her  ideas  of  Arkansas'  traditionally  low  in- 
come and  high  poverty  rate. 

"We  have  been  heavily  dependent  upon 
agriculture.  It  is  a  traditionally  low  Income 
industry.  But  It  produces  a  lot  of  people 
through  a  high  birth  rate. 

"This  puts  pressure  on  the  Job  market. 
and  we  are  now  faced  with  its  (agriculture's) 
decline.  It  is  a  labor  market  type  situa- 
tion. There  Is  a  large  supply  of  labor  rela- 
tive to  opportunities." 

The  State's  industry  structure,  she  said, 
does  not  require  a  large  number  of  skUled 
workers.    "We  have  more  of  the  type  of  in- 


dustry that  in  general  has  lower  earnings. 
Partly  because  of  the  skill  combination,  and 
also  because  they  are  located  in  areas  of 
heavy  labor  supply." 

Arkansas'  geography — half  hill  land,  half 
fertile  delta — contributed  to  the  situation. 
The  hill  farms  were  small  and  poor.  The 
delta  plantations  were  held  by  a  few  per- 
sons, but  required  large  numbers  of  laborers. 
Poverty  was  endemic  among  the  workers  and 
the  money  was  concentrated  in  the  hands  of 
the  few. 

Cotton,  the  traditional  delta  crop  sold  well 
enough — even  before  Government  subsidies — 
to  provide  a  satisfactory'  Income  for  the  large 
landowner.  It  was  a  low  income  crop  for 
the  sharecropper. 

But  such  a  crop  as  cotton  was  mandatory. 
It  would  keep  forever,  allowing  its  shipment 
to  distant  markets,  unlike  the  high  income 
farm  commodities  such  as  fresh  vegetables 
and  fruits  which  could  be  grown  only  close 
to  market  areas. 

President  Johnson  In  a  commencement  ad- 
dress in  June  said  the  objectives  of  the  fight 
against  poverty  would  be  "to  elevate  our 
national  life"  and  "advance  the  quality  of 
American  civilization." 

Here  are  some  Arkansans — a  part  of  the 
present  American  civilization.  You  may 
know  them: 

June  and  James  M.  live  in  a  four-room 
apartment  off  East  Sixth  Street  in  Little 
Rock.  They  have  five  children.  James  went 
through  the  sixth  grade.  June  through  the 
third. 

■When  June  came  into  the  Salvation  Army 
shelter  on  West  Second  Street  recently,  she 
was  cleanly  dressed.  But  June,  at  34,  could 
not  get  a  Job  because,  as  she  said,  "I  haven't 
got  no  education." 

Her  husband  worked  as  "an  employee  of 
the  pickle  department"  of  a  Little  Rock  pack- 
inghouse. But  she  explained  to  the  social 
worker  that  $42  a  week  doesn't  go  very  far 
with  a  family  of  seven.  And,  anyway,  last 
week's  check  had  amounted  to  only  $37.50 
because  James  had  been  sick.  One  of  the 
children  was  also  ill. 

June  needed  money  to  pay  the  first  2 
weeks'  rent  ($11.50  a  week)  on  the  apart- 
ment they  had  Just  moved  into.  The  water 
had  also  Just  been  turned  on,  and  was  In 
Immediate  danger  of  being  cut  off.  The  gas 
had  been  cut  on  several  days  after  they  had 
moved  in. 

They  came  to  Little  Rock  from  Middle. 
Tenn.,  where  James  had  failed  at  farm- 
ing. They  had  been  continuously  on  welfare. 
June's  parents  lived  in  Little  Rock,  and  Ar- 
kansas held  out  more  of  a  promise.  So  far, 
that  promise  had  amounted  to  $42  a  week 
salary,  the  first  week's  rent  and  $12  worth  of 
groceries  bought  by  the  Salvation  Army. 

Elizabeth  F.,  a  Negro  near  her  60's,  lives 
alone  In  a  shotgun  house  on  Foster  Street. 
Just  about  in  line  with  the  landing  pattern 
of  the  north-south  runway  of  Adams  Field. 
When  it  rains,  the  lot  across  from  her  house 
fills  up  with  water,  creating  something  of  a 
lake  for  the  ragged  children  that  play  in  the 
street.  When  the  lot  is  dry.  the  children  play 
in  abandoned  refrigerators  (doors  removed) 
and  scrapped  washing  machines  that  some- 
one has  dumped  there.  Some  religious  sect 
has  strimg  across  one  end  of  the  lot.  on  (KKts, 
a  huge  sign  to  greet  (and  unsettle)  air  trav- 
elers coming  in  to  the  landing  field.  It  says 
"Prepare  To  Meet  God."  The  sign  is  rag- 
taggle.  It  Is  not  a  very  well  kept  neighbor- 
hocxl. 

But  by  the  standards  of  Poster  Street. 
Elizabeth  is  an  aristocrat.  She  lives  alone 
and  has  an  Income  of  $80  a  month  ($960  a 
year). 

The  $80  comes  from  a  veterans  pension. 
Her  husband  has  been  In  the  North  Little 
Rock  Veterans  Administration  Hospital  for 
17  years.  Elizabeth  pays  $25  a  month  rent, 
buys  her  groceries  (largely  vegetables  and 
fruit)  from  a  store  around  the  comer.    She 
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buys  on  credit  <vik1  pays  up  when  ohe  ca.n 
"H*  carries  me  He  Itnuws  I'm  going  to  pay 
him.     I'm  good  for  my  debts." 

"Eighty  dollars  !a  All  I  got  In  the  world," 
Ellaabeth  laus;hed.  h<iir  apologetkally  But 
oh*  wa*  Berlous  wneu  she  sa'.d.  "I  h.^ve  debta 
I  Jtiat  psdd  my  s^as  bill  That  W:i3  $7  dnd  m, 
water  bill.  That  w:is  $14  And  I  got  more 
to  ccme  out      After  th.it  i;:  be  et  up 

"I*m  living  tiijht  Im  afraid  to  spend  15 
cents  over  what  I  Juat  got  to  have,"  ahe  said 

Elizabeth,  the  ar;at<A:rat  of  Poster  Street, 
Is  an  "unrelated  individual"  In  Bureau  of 
Census  parlance  On  the  average,  an  un- 
related Individual  l.s  deemed  to  be  poverty 
stricken  when  he  lias  an  Income  of  less  than 
$3,000  a  year 

Howard  L..  a  68-year-old  Negro.  U  nit  as 
well  off  as  Elizabeth  He's  a  retired  section 
hand  of  the  Missouri  Pacific  Lines.  He  gets 
no  company  pension  His  entire  Income  ex- 
cept for  a  dollar  here  and  there  from  txld 
Jobs,  comes  from  the  State  welfare  depart- 
ment. He  gets  about  $64  for  himself,  and  an 
additional  $69  for  the  8  children  who  live 
with  him  and  his  wife 

"I  don't  have  plenty,"  Howard  said.  "But 
I  bave  enough,"  His  diet  consists  largely  of 
beans  wd,on  high  d.iys  he  get*  his  favorite 
meat — ^alt  pork  'My  teeth  ain't  good,  and 
I  can't  get  false  teeth  " 

What  does  Howard  do  when  he  gets  sick' 
"I  Just  lay  around  home  tlU  I  get  well,"  he 
answered. 

"There  ain't  no  work  for  me  Nobody 
wants  to  hire  a  68-year-old  man."  Howard 
said. 

A  DEFiNmoN  or  Povkrtt 
The  US.  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  uses 
the  fodlowlng  dividing  lines  In  defining 
poverty:  $4,000  a  year  for  a  family  of  four, 
and  $3,000  for  an  individual  living  alone 
All  kinds  of  Income  are  Included,  .such  as 
food  grown  and  consumed  on  farms 

Poverty  can  also  b«  defined  In  terms  of 
those  who  are  denied  the  minimal  levels  of 
health,  housing,  fcxKl.  and  education  that 
our  present  sui^e  of  scientific  knowledge 
specifies  as  necessary  for  life  as  It  Is  now 
lived  In  the  United  States. 

Tabi,x  I — The  percentage  of  Arkansas  fami- 
lies, by  colcrr.  in  fcuh  income  bracket  ac- 
cording to  the  1960  census  report 
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I  also  announce  that  the  8enau»  h^ 
Cahfornia  (Mr.  Encle].  thes^JJ 
from  Massachu.setts  ( Mr.  Kxitftnx\* 
thp  St'nator  from  Indiana  [Mr  B*S! 

ar-p  ab.sent  because  of  Illness. 

,j^  ^         I  further  announce  that  the  Seoiiw 

u;5     from  New  Mexico   1  Mr.  ANDEKsoklTSI 

flo     the  Senator   from  Texas   [Mr.  YuiS^ 

{,     ouGHl  are  nece.s.sarily  absent.        ^^* 

2         I  further  announce  that,  if  pre«ent«iM 

J     voting,   the   t-'.>nator   from  New  Me^ 

....      fMr.  Anderson],  the  Senator  frooh 

----     dlana    I  Mr.    BayhI,   the   Senator  fwB 

California     I  Mr.     Engle],    the   SeaaS 

■"-      from  Ma^>sa<:husetts  IMr.  Kennidt]iS 
Senator  from  Texas  IMr.  YA«Bot(W«, 

.Mr  FULBRIGHT.    Mr.  President,  this     and  the  Senator  from  Utah  [Mr.  Uom 
bill   is  designed   to  help   those  people —     would  each  vote  "nay." 
and  particula.'-ly  tho.^e  children  who  did         Mr.  KUCHEL.     I  announce  that  the 
not  have  the  'Al.sdom  and  foresight  to  be     Senator  from  Colorado  (Mr.  Doitnrin] 
born  of  the  riKht  parents  or  in  the  right     is  necessarily  ab.sent.  and  if  present  uvi 
place      It  Is  designed  to  provide  oppor-     voting  would  vote    yea." 
tunity,  not  chanty.     It  i.s  an  investment         The   result   was   announced— yeas  49 
in  human  beings.     Its  cost  will  be  repaid      nay.s  43,  as  follows: 
in  fruitful  lives  and  in  hard  coin  through  [>jo   473  i^^  , 

income  tax  collections.    It  is  all  too  plain 

that  thf  unemployed  and  unemployable  ye.'VS--49 

do  not  pay  taxes,  rhey  eat  them. 

This  propo.sed  lemslation  is  not  perfect 
and  tiiere  will  und'jubtedly  be  failings  in 
its  admuustration,  for  it  deals  with  hu- 
man deficiencies  uith  long  and  deep 
roots  which  will  not  be  Immediately  cor- 
rected But.  it  provides  a  chance  for 
people  who  are  now  out.side  the  material 
and  cultural  prosperity  of  our  country 
to  find  new  opportunity  and  a  new  lease 
on  life.  Above  all  it  is  a  chance  for  chil- 
dren who.  without  a  special  effort  and 
without  .special  h(Mp.  will  be  lost  to  the 
.America  for  the  future  its  useful  and 
productive  citizens 

This  bill  1.S  drawn  for  the  child  on  the 
hill  farm  in  the  0/.ark.s.  for  hLs  counter- 
part in  the  city  slum,  for  the  .semiliter- 
ate  middle-aged  worker  who  faces  the  fu- 
ture without  hope,  and  for  disintegrat- 
ing families  which  can.  with  help,  be- 
come .sources  of  stability  and  .strength. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  also  a  chance  for 
those  who  prat."  about  juvenile  delin- 
quency to  do  something  about  it  It  is  a 
chance  for  tho.se  who  carp  about  welfare 
costs  to  strike  at  the  conditions  which 
necessitate  them  .^nd.  it  is  a  chance 
for  tho.se  who  want  a  strong  America  to 
strengthen  its  primary  resource — Its 
people. 

Mr  President.  I  hope  that  the  Senate 
will  approve  this  propo.sed  legislation. 

Mr  McNAMARA.  Mr  President,  I 
yield  back  the  remainder  of  my  time  on 
the  amendment  to  the  committee  amend- 
ment of  the  Senat<ir  from  Ohio  IMr. 
Lausche 1 

Mr  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFPTCER  All  time 
has  now  been  yielded  back.  The  question 
Is  on  agreeintt  to  the  amendment  to  the 
committee  amendment  offered  by  the 
Senator  from  Ohio  IMr.  I^uscheI  On 
this  question  the  yeas  and  nays  have 
been  ordered ,  and  the  clerk  will  call  the 
roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  Arizona  ,  Mr  Hayden) 
and  the  Senator  from  Utah  (Mr.  Moss] 
are  absent  on  official  business. 
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So  the  amendment  to  the  committee 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Ohio 
IMr.  Lausche)  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  TOWER  Mr.  President,  I  wan 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  th« 
amendment  to  the  committee  amend- 
ment was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President.  I  man 
to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  wii 
agreed  to 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President.  I  offer 
an  amendment  which  I  send  to  the  desk 
and  ask  to  have  stated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFTICER.  "ITie 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Penn- 
sylvania will  be  stated. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  On  page  M. 
line  22,  in  the  committee  amendment  tt 
is  proposed  to  strike  out  the  word  "noc- 
proflt." 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President.  UK 
amendment  Is  noncontroverslal.    It  ^ 


w--,  Bleared  with  the  Senator  In  charge 
5Sfi  bill  It  has  been  cleared  with  rep- 
l^utives  of  the  Johnson  admlnlstra- 
Jr  It  would  merely  make  it  possible 
wthe  Director  to  make  a  contract  with 
^industrial  corporation,  if  he  saw  fit  to 
Z.  in  which  had  some  improvements  or 
Sne  methods  of  aiding  in  the  fight 
Tniroi  poverty.  I  hope  that  the  Sena- 
JJfrom    Michigan    will    accept    the 

'^''^cNAMARA.  Mr.  President.  I 
.gsume  that  the  remarks  made  by  the 
Henator  from  Pennsylvania  are  correct. 
I  have  no  objection  to  accepting  the 
amendment.  Therefore.  I  move  the 
idoption  of  the  amendment  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Pennsylvania. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  Do  the 
Senators  yield  back  the  remainder  of 
their  time?  .  , . 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  McNAMARA.  Mr.  President.  I 
yield  back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 
•  The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
having  been  yielded  back,  the  question 
is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  to  the  com- 
mittee amendment. 

The  amendment  to  the  amendment 
was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President.  I  offer 
an  amendment  for  myself,  the  Senator 
from  Ohio  IMr.  Lausche  1.  the  Senator 
from  South  Carolina  [Mr.  Thurmond], 
and  the  Senator  from  Wyoming  [Mr. 
SihpsonI.  and  ask  that  It  be  made  the 
pending  business.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  to  the  amendment  will  be 
stated. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  On  page  72. 
at  the  end  of  section  209.  in  the  com- 
mittee amendment,  it  Is  proposed  to  In- 
sert the  following : 

(d)  In  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  title 
I  and  title  II  ot  this  Act  no  contract,  agree- 
ment, grant,  loan,  or  other  assistance  shall 
be  made  with  or  provided  to  any  public 
i^ncy  unless  a  plan  setting  forth  sucli  pur- 
ported contract,  agreement,  grant,  loan,  or 
other  assistance  has  been  submitted  to  the 
Oovernor  of  the  aflected  State,  and  such 
plan  has  not  been  disapproved  by  him  within 
thirty  1 30 1  days  of  such  submission  or  has 
been  approved  by  such  Governor, 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  I  shall 
not  take  long  in  explaining  the  amend- 
ment, because  it  has  been  previously  pre- 
aented  in  a  different  form.  But  I  am 
strongly  interested  in  it,  and  so  are  the 
other  Senators  who  are  cosponsors  of 
the  amendment. 

The  anundment  is  oEFered  in  a  differ- 
ent fonn  from  the  way  in  which  a  simi- 
lar amendment  was  previously  pre- 
sented. The  pending  amendment  ap- 
plies to  a  different  field.  It  applies  to 
titles  1  and  2  entirely.  It  involves  a  dif- 
ferent section;  and  provisions  with  ref- 
erence Lo  the  Governor  are  a  little  differ- 
ent. But  it  would  give  to  the  Governor 
of  each  State  the  right  to  review  by  him- 
self, or  by  any  agency  that  he  might  des- 
ignate, projects  under  either  UUes  1  or  2 
of  the  bill,  and  would  give  him  30  days. 
If  he  wanted  that  much  time,  to  act 
upon  them. 

The  amendment  would  provide  that 
If  the  Governor  had  not  acted  within 


30  dajrs,  the  Director  could  proceed  with 
the  plan.  It  would  provide  that  if  he 
acted  before  30  days,  of  course,  the  proj- 
ect could  proceed  immediately. 

First,  I  wish  to  pay  tribute  to  my  dis- 
tinguished colleague,  who  has  already 
offered  and  had  accepted  two  amend- 
ments which  substantially  deal  with  this 
field.  The  first  amendment,  which  was 
offered  yesterday  and  is  now  in  the  bill. 
applies  to  the  so-called  CCC  camp  loca- 
tions In  a  State,  and  would  give  the  Gtov- 
emors  of  the  States  the  right  to  be  con- 
sulted on  such  projects,  and  to  veto  them 
within  30  days  if  a  Governor  wished  to 
do  so. 

The  second  amendment,  which  was  of- 
fered today,  and  relates  to  community 
loans,  applies  only  to  private  institu- 
tions. That  amendment  provides  that 
before  loans,  contracts,  or  the  like,  may 
be  made  to  private  Institutions  within 
a  State,  the  application  must  be  sub- 
mitted to  the  Governor;  and  the  same 
30-day  period  of  action  is  allowed. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  Senate  Is  left 
In  a  very  unfortunate  position.  If  we 
shovUd  take  that  action,  we  would  rec- 
ognize that  the  Governor  had  some  in- 
terest at  least  in  private  institutions 
within  his  State,  and  we  would  give  him 
the  30-day  period  to  pass  upon  the  proj- 
ects; and  at  the  same  time  we  would 
take  no  similar  action  with  reference  to 
proposed  loans,  grants,  contracts,  or  the 
like  to  public  agencies,  cities,  counties, 
drainage  districts,  conservation  districts, 
forestry  boards,  and  other  agencies  with- 
in a  State. 

I  feel  very  keenly  on  this  question  be- 
cause, like  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Massachusetts.  I  served  at  a  time 
when,  under  the  pressure  of  war,  the 
National  Government — and  I  prefer  to 
think  that  It  was  because  of  the  pres- 
sure of  the  war — attempted  to  impose 
upon  the  States  many  requirements  and 
programs  which  would  have  bypassed  the 
Governor,  bypassed  State  action,  and 
would  have  dealt  directly  with  the  lower 
levels  of  Grovemment.  We  did  have  a 
long  argument  with  the  then  adminis- 
tration— the  administration  of  the  late 
Franklin  D.  Roosevelt.  He  came  to  our 
point  of  view  and  decided  that  that  was 
not  the  right  way  to  approach  the  ques- 
tion. He  took  care  of  it  by  requiring 
that  the  Governors  be  informed  and 
have  an  opportunity  to  act  upon  pro- 
posed questions  affecting  lower  units  of 
government  in  the  States. 

I  strongly  feel  that  it  is  necessary  to 
preserve  that  course  In  this  bill,  just  as  It 
is  preserved  in  the  Area  Redevelopment 
Act.  I  can  see  no  reason  whatever  why 
anybody  need  fear  the  imposition  of  this 
provision  when  it  has  worked  so  well  in 
other  cases,  and  when  It  shows  a  con- 
tinuing disposition  on  the  part  of  the 
Federal  Gtovernment  to  recognize  that 
States  exist,  that  there  Is  such  a  thing  as 
the  Governor  speaking  for  his  State,  and 
when  there  are  such  things  as  States 
rights,  and  other  things  that  our  country 
has  always  recognized. 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.     Mr.   President,   will 
the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  HOLLAND.    I  yield. 
Mr.  RIBICOFF.    I  have  listened  dur- 
ing the  day  to  some  of  my  fellow  former 
Governors  on  this  issue.    What  concerns 


me  SIS  I  have  listened  to  the  argument  is 
this:  We  are  all  realistic  and  should 
realize  that  there  are  many  situations  in 
which  the  poverty  program  might  be  ap- 
plicable to  one  city  In  an  entire  State. 
Often  a  situation  could  prevail  in  which 
the  Governor  and  the  legislature  might 
be  out  of  sympathy  with  the  programs 
and  problems  of  one  city  in  a  particular 
State. 

Under  those  circumstances,  if  there 
were  a  city  in  need,  a  city  with  problems. 
with  needed  projects,  and  the  Governor 
and  the  legislature  were  out  of  sym- 
pathy— even  though  the  city  needed  such 
projects — under  the  proposal  and  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Florida  that  city  would  not 
be  able  to  quaUfy.  The  city  would  be 
deprived  of  what  was  necessary  to  sal- 
vage the  future  of  that  community. 

Under  those  circumstances,  I  cannot 
agree  with  some  of  my  fellow  former 
Governors  who  have  taken  the  position 
they  have.  This  is  a  unique  type  of  prob- 
lem, especially  when  we  find  one  major 
city  in  one  State  and  the  Governor  of 
that  State  out  of  sympathy  with  the 
problems  of  that  community.  Under 
those  circumstances  the  community 
should  have  a  right  to  go  to  the  Federal 
Government  and  present  a  project  which 
comports  with  the  desires  and  needs  of 
the  community,  even  though  they  may 
be  inconsistent  with  the  desires  of  the 
Governor. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  appreciate  the  views 
of  my  esteemed  colleague  and  former 
Governor,  and  a  good  one.  I  call  at- 
tention to  the  fact  that  even  under  war 
conditions  there  was  a  unanimous  vote 
of  the  Governors  of  the  then  48  States 
that  there  was  an  attempted  imposi- 
tion on  the  rights  of  the  States,  and  a 
unanimous  vote  of  the  13  Governors,  In- 
cluding the  Senator  from  Massachusetts 
and  the  present  speaker,  who  were  mem- 
bers of  the  executive  committee  of  the 
Governor's  conference.  That  committee 
comprised  seven  of  one  party  and  six  of 
another,  and  there  was  not  a  dissenting 
vote.  We  were  strongly  of  the  belief  that 
the  bypassing  of  the  Governors  of  the 
States  and  the  State  interests  In  the 
matter  were  very  hurtful  and  that  prob- 
lems would  rise  to  plague  us.  Even  in 
time  of  war  we  insisted  that  that  course 
not  be  followed.  It  was  abandoned,  and 
I  think  it  was  abandoned  to  the  good  of 
the  whole  Nation. 

May  I  say  to  my  distinguished  friend 
that  the  argument  which  he  is  making 
now  would  have  applied  Just  as  direct- 
ly to  the  area  redevelopment  program, 
because  in  my  own  State  only  a  hand- 
ful of  counties  were  qualified — as  I  re- 
call, 12  or  15  of  the  67— to  receive  area 
redevelopment  projects.  The  Governor 
established  a  special  board  to  deal  with 
the  problem.  I  have  never  heard  of  any 
friction  of  any  sort  arising.  SlmUar  situ- 
ations exist  In  other  States. 

It  seems  to  me  that  if  Congress — if 
the  other  House  is  so  unwise  as  to  fol- 
low the  course  the  Senate  has  taken  up 
to  now— is  to  say  that  it  recognizes  the 
right  of  Governors  to  be  consulted  when 
there  is  a  contract  to  be  made  with  pri- 
vate institutions  such  as  colleges  or  pri- 
vate hospitals,   and  that  he  must  be 
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c<M3sulted  and  have  30  days'  time  to 
appro^re  It — and  I  approved  of  that  pro- 
vision, because  I  thought  it  was  worth- 
while— a  Governor  should  have  an  op- 
portunity to  consider  the  entire  State  and 
the  developments  In  his  State,  and  have  a 
right  to  be  considered,  if  there  is  to  be 
dual  Jurisdiction.  To  say  he  is  to  be  given 
that  right,  as  he  was  by  the  vote  of  the 
Senate — I  say  it  as  one  who  voted  for  it — 
but  to  deny  him  the  riu;ht  to  make  a 
simple  lurvey  and  decision  on  a  proposed 
drainage  or  forest  or  municipal  project 
of  some  kind  would  show  extremely 
poor  Judgment  and  poor  discrimination 
on  the  part  of  the  Senate. 

It  Is  my  feeling  that  there  Is  nothing 
that  would  come  nearer  satisfying  the 
several  Senators  whom  I  heard  express 
themselves  to  the  effect  that  here  is  a 
bill  they  can  vote  for  in  an  experimental 
way  than  to  recognize  the  right  of  a 
State  and  give  the  Governor  an  oppor- 
tunity to  act.  just  as  he  has  been  Riven 
under  the  area  redevelopment  protrram, 
and  then  to  recognize  the  fact  that  there 
is  a  State  government  and  a  Governor 
elected  by  all  the  people  of  his  State 
and  answerable  to  them. 

I  cannot  see  why  any  former  Governor 
should  oppose  this  proposal.  I  say  this 
with  all  respect  to  my  distinguished 
friend  from  Connecticut,  who  had  an 
experience  such  as  we  had  during  the 
war,  when  the  Government  tried  far- 
reaching  proposals  to  obtain  speed  and 
direct  action.  We  speeded  up  proc- 
esses to  try  to  obtain  action.  Some  of 
the  processes  were  very  offensive  to  the 
States. 

There  was  a  rule  in  the  Governors 
conference    that    action    could    not    be 
taken  except  upon  unanimous  approval. 
We  very  strongly  went  to  bat  on  this 
question. 

I  see  the  Senator  from  Massachu.setts 
[Mr.  SaltonstallI  now  standing.  When 
the  Senator  from  Connecticut  conclude.s 
his  colloquy.  I  shall  be  glad  to  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  RIBICOFPV  Mr.  President,  if  the 
Senator  will  yield  further,  the  reference 
that  has  been  made  by  the  Senator  from 
Florida  covers  generally  a  series  of  prob- 
lems affecting  a  State  in  its  entirety 

Mr.  HOLLAND.     No.  not  entirely. 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  I  ihink  it  will  be 
found  that  generally  more  than  one 
community  was  involved.  When  we  talk 
about  the  poverty  program  we  find  that 
It  will  be  "zeroed"  in  to  affect  one  or  a 
few  areas  of  a  particular  State,  most  of 
which  will  be  larger  communities  We 
would  be  less  than  realisuic  if  we  did  not 
realize  that  in  many  States  it  would  ap- 
ply to  a  large  city.  That  statement  doe.s 
not  apply  to  Connecticut,  because  there 
are  many  cities  of  the  same  size  m  Con- 
necticut. Those  of  us  who  follow  the 
political  complexions  and  conflicts  can- 
not but  realize  that  there  is  often  a  con- 
flict between  a  State  government  or  a 
rural  legislature  and  a  city  which  has  a 
large  population,  and  that  the  Governor 
of  a  State  may  not  always  be  in  sympa- 
thy with  the  problems  that  affect  a  single 
community.  If  we  consider  Chicago 
New  York,  Los  Angeles,  or  Detroit.  I 
could  pick  State  after  State  where  the 
problems  of  one  city  are  unique,  where 


the  problems  liiat  puvail  in  one  city 
are  different  from  the  problems  that  pre- 
vail in  most  of  Uie  State.  6uppo.se  the 
mayor  of  a  large  city,  supported  by  the 
common  council,  desired  to  undertake 
steps  for  participation  in  an  antipoverty 
program 

Suppose  the  Governor  of  the  State  is 
out  of  sympathy  with  the  needs  of  the 
city  of  Ne-A-  York  or  the  city  of  nelroit 
or  the  city  of  Chicago  and  that  he  wiil 
not  approve  certain  projects.  It  would 
be  wrong  for  us  to  write  into  the  bill  a 
veto  power  for  the  Governor  over  a  citys 
needs  It  would  bt^  wrong  to  permit  a 
may  )r,  who  has  been  elected  by  all  the 
voters  of  the  city,  and  a  common  c:Min- 
cll  or  a  board  of  aldermen  to  be  check- 
mated by  a  Governor  or  a  legislature 

It  would  be  wrong  for  Congress  to  tie 
the  hands  of  a  city  under  its  own  char- 
ter, which  can  move  In  these  f.elds,  be- 
cau.se  basically  these  projects  are  de- 
signed to  help  the  city  with  its  problems 
and  it.s  troubles 

While  I  respect  the  experience  and 
the  point  of  view  of  the  Senator  fr«)in 
Florida,  I  believe  that  we  are  deahn;; 
with  different  problems,  because  the 
problems  of  jxivertv  are  largely  .sepa-ate 
and  different  in  every  State,  and  they 
are  .separate  and  different  In  different 
.sections  of  the  State  It  would  be  wrong 
for  Congre.ss  to  foreclo.se  any  action  rhat 
a  big  city  might  feel  it  might  wish  to 
take  for  it,s  future  just  because  the  Gov- 
ernor might  feel  differently 

Mr  HOLL.AND  I  re.spoct  the  opinion 
of  the  di.-'tingui.^lu'd  Senator  from 
Connecticut  I  remind  him.  first,  that 
there  is  no  question  of  subjecting  this 
question  to  the  will  of  the  legislature 
P'veryont'  knows  that  there  are  .states  In 
which  rural  areas  control  great  cities 
However,  the  Governor  Ls  always  answer- 
able to  all  the  people  He  Is  elected  by 
all  the  people  He  Is  the  man  who  is 
m  )St  interested  m  trying  to  reach  the 
problems  of  poverty,  which  do  not  exist 
in  all  parts  of  the  State 

B»'sldes  we  have  a  vei"v  real  question 
with  respect  to  the  phllo.so[)hy,  and  \^hat 
type  of  government  we  have.  IJo  we 
wish  to  bypa.ss  the  .State''  Do  we  wish 
to  ignore  the  State''  Do  we  wish  t^) 
ignore  the  Governor''  Do  we  ul.^h  by 
our  action  to  indicate  that  we  ha\e  more 
svmpathv  for  the  Governors  control,  let 
us  say.  over  college.s — and  certainly  there 
Is  plenty  of  competition  between  privately 
owned  and  publicly  held  lnstitution.s — • 
and  do  we  wish  to  give  him  veto  t><>\^''r 
In  connection  with  applications  from 
private  coljpyes  and  not  let  him  have  the 
same  .sort  of  interest  with  refereiice  to 
public  agencies? 

To  do  .so.  It  seems  to  me.  would  be  to 
put  u.>  in  a  horribly  Inconsistent  posi- 
tion. 

N<jw  I  gladly  yield  to  the  .Senat<ir  from 
Ma.s.sachusetts 

Mr  SALTON.STALL  I  thank  the 
.Senator  from  Florida  for  yielding  tt)  me. 
The  Junior  Senator  from  Florida  I  Mr 
Smathehs!  provided  In  his  amendment, 
which  was  adopted,  that  the  Crovernor 
shall  have  at  least  30  days  In  which  to 
approve  or  disapprove  of  plans,  and  that 
If  he  has  not  done  so.  the  plans  shall  go 
Into  effect. 


That  provision  applies  to  any  prtn*. 
or  nonprofit  or  other  private  InstltuS 
or  organization. 

What  the  amendment  of  the  aeokk 
Senator  from  Florida  would  do  moSi 
b<»  to  add  the  words  'public  agency^ 
the  word  'nonproflt.'  That  la  the  pm. 
pose  of  the  amendment. 

I  most  respectfully  disagree  with  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Connecticut 
becau.se  the  Governor  of  a  State  la  vital- 
ly interested  in  every  town  and  city  b 
the  State.  If  a  city  or  town  within  the 
State  wishes  to  go  forward  with  BOQe 
plan  that  the  Governor  does  not  approre, 
or  does  not  come  within  the  province  of 
tiie  Governor  to  approve,  the  commu- 
nity ma.v  have  to  put  up  .some  money  if 
the  Dlrtxrtor  says  that  the  community 
shall  contribute,  without  the  Governor 
being  able  to  say  yes  or  no  and  without 
consideration  of  the  effect  on  the  State 
as  a  whole 

I  believe  tlie  amendment  of  the  Sena- 
tor from  Florida  is  a  veiy  proper  amend- 
ment It  should  be  added  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  junior  Senator  from  Florldt, 
because  I  believe  it  makes  the  situation 
whole,  where  it  Is  not  now  whole,  ai  to 
what  the  Governor  can  or  cannot  ap- 
prove 

Mr  HOLLAND  Mr.  President,  I 
thank  the  distinguished  Senator  frwn 
Ma.ssachu.sett.s.  Without  the  amend- 
ment the  bill  would  leave  the  Director, 
to  be  named  under  the  bill — and  he 
would  not  be  an  elected  officer— more 
powerful  than  the  Governors  of  the  re- 
spective States  in  the  matter  of  passing 
upon  important  programs  in  public 
agencies  within  the  State.  I  do  not  be- 
lieve the  Senate  wishes  to  do  that 

Mr  SIMPSON  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
the  S^'nator  from  Wyoming 

Mr.  SIMP>SON  Mr.  President,  I  have 
great  admiration  for  the  Senator  from 
Connecticut  I  Mr.  RibicoffI,  as  he  well 
knows.  However,  I  am  inclined  to  dis- 
agree with  the  proposal  he  makes.  What 
he  says  presupposes  that  the  Governor  of 
a  State  would  know  le.ss  about  the  needs 
and  necessities  of  a  State  than  would  the 
director  of  the  programs,  who  would  be 
thou.sands  of  miles  away,  as  in  the  case  of 
Wyoming. 

Also  what  the  Senator  argues  tends 
tovi-ard  divisiveness  It  pits  the  Governor 
of  a  state  against  the  Director  with  re- 
spect to  matters  within  a  State. 

The  Governor  is  in  a  position  to  know 
much  better  the  things  that  are  needed 
In  his  Statv  If  he  Is  not  In  sympathy 
with  any  particular  .section  of  the  State, 
he  should  not  be  the  Governor  of  the 
State  If  a  Governor  is  not  .sympathetic 
tfl  one  city  In  the  State  with  respect  to 
Its  needs,  he  certainly  is  not  alert  to  his 
responsibility  as  Governor. 

I  respectfully  submit  that  we  are  com- 
ing to  a  situation  in  which  the  pro- 
ponents of  the  measure  are  Indlcatlm 
that  they  wish  to  have  Federal  control 
of  the  States  and  cities,  rather  than  to 
leave  more  of  these  problems  to  the 
province  of  the  .States 

Mr  RIBICOFF  Mr.  President.  wlD 
the  .Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HOIXAND.    I  yield. 
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UT  RIBICOFF.    I  have  great  respect 
J^e^atorf;om  Wyoming  and  the 

Senator 


o«..tar  from  Massachusetts,  both  of 
^TlTl  consider  very  close  and  good 
rSs  They  were  great  Governors,  and 
!k«  are  great  Senators. 
'^Wtrying  to  bring  about  a  sense  of 
^    Let  us  name  places.    Thn^P  of 


Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President.  I  call 
attention  to  something  that  I  mentioned 
before,  but  which  I  feel  must  have  been 
missed  by   Senators,   judging   by   some 

lofpr  votes. 

Under  the  heading  "Community  Action 
Programs"  at  pages  65  and  66  of  the  bill, 
there  are  enumerated  four  broad  areas 

Of  course,  we 


about  the  problems  there,  and  not  have 
any  concern  about  them,  particularly 
when  we  have  already  taken  action  twice 
in  the  bill,  first,  with  reference  to  the 
work  camps?  In  that  respect,  we  have 
given  the  Governors  the  right  to  act  or 
not  act.  to  keep  the  camp  out  of  his 
State  if  he  wishes  to.    Second,  we  have 

rTfon^wrorern^enrand  Who  have     of-powerof  the  Director.    Of  course^  we     -^'f J^^^^^^^^f^^ 

SJwed  government  through  the  years     are  granting  such  Powers  when  we  pass    ^^^.^^  ^^^^^  ^e  has  much  less  con 

'i  r^re  of  the  conflict  between  New     the  blU.     I  have  no  objection  to  any     ^^^^.^^  ^^^^  ^^  ^^^  ^.^j^  p^^lic  agen 

^Jr\t\   in  many  instances,  and  the     of  these  four  recitals. 

yors  ^^^J'  ,  .^,_...  .tr„,i,  ctoto  nn  nnat.fj»r        Howcvcr,  at  the  top  of  page  66  there 

are  some  additional  words— and  I  ask 

Senators  to  ponder  these  words— which 

read  as  follows : 
The  Director  l£  authorized  to  prescribe  such 

additional  criteria  for  programB  carried  on 

under  this  part — 

That  Is,  this  part  of  the  bill- 
as  he  shall  deem  appropriate. 


ASvemor  of  New  York  State,  no  matter 
So  the  mayor  of  the  city  may  be  orwho 
ie  Governor  of  the  State  may  be.  There 
Sve  been  differences  of  opinion  I  be- 
heve  that  when  it  comes  to  a  probl^  of 
nnverty  in  New  York  City,  it  should  be 
Siiin  the  jurisdiction  of  the  mayor  of 
the  city  of  New  York,  and  not  the  Gov- 
ernor of  New  York  State. 

I  do  not  believe  that  the  Governor  of 
New  York  State  should  be  telling  the  city 
of  New  York  how  it  should  solve  Its  pov- 
Pftv  problems,  which  would  affect  only 
the  city  of  New  York,  and  not  Syracuse. 
Rochester.  Buffalo,  or  Oneida. 

Consider  the  State  of  ininols.  Those 
of  us  who  follow  government  are  aware 
of  the  frequent  conflict  between  Chicago 
and  the  Governor's  ofQce  with  respect 
to  administration.  What  might  affect 
the  city  of  Chicago  and  Its  poverty  prob- 
lems and  Its  deep  social  and  economic 
problems  would  not  necessarily  have  the 
same  impact  on  the  Governor  or  the 
rest  of  the  State  of  Illinois. 

If  the  mavor  of  Chicago  or  the  Com- 
mon Council  of  the  City  of  Chicago  be- 
lieve thev  must  find  a  solution  to  the 
economic  and  social  problems  of  Chicago, 
I  do  not  believe  they  should  have  their 
proi?rams  vetoed  by  the  Governor  of  the 
Stale  of  Illinois,  no  matter  who  he  may 
be,  and  no  matter  who  the  mayor  of  Chl- 
caeo  may  be. 

I  would  not  be  concerned  about  the 
SUte  of  Wyoming.  I  am  sure  that  the 
Governor  of  Wyoming  would  look  at  Wy- 
ommg  and  treat  every  problem  in  the 
same  wav 

We  are  dealing  with  a  different  philos- 
ophy In  a  sense  we  are  dealing  with 
problems  that  are  not  State  problems, 
but  problems  which,  time  after  time,  are 
pinpointed  into  one  commimlty.  The 
plans  of  the  mayor  and  the  common 
council  should  not  be  vetoed  by  the  Gov- 
ernor of  the  State. 

I  am  curious  to  have  the  reaction  of 
a  man  who  was  the  distinguished  mayor 
of  the  great  city  of  Philadelphia,  and  who 
IS  now  a  Senator  from  the  State  of  Penn- 
sylvania I  do  not  know  what  his  prob- 
lems were  when  he  was  mayor  of  Phila- 
delphia, but  I  am  convhiced  that  when 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Peruisyl- 
vama  was  mayor  of  Philadelphia,  with 
all  due  respect  to  whoever  the  Governor 
was  during  his  term  of  office,  the  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania,  as  mayor,  was  better 
qualified  to  understand  the  problems  of 
Philadelphia  than  was  the  Governor  of 
the  State,  no  matter  how  brilliant  or  how 
fair  the  Governor  of  Pennsylvania  might 
have  been. 
Since  we  are  dealing  with  deep  eco 


I  do  not  know  what  he  will  deem  ap- 
propriate. I  hope  we  shall  have  an 
imaginative  Director.  I  hope  we  shall 
have  someone  who  will  see  problems 
which  he  thinks  are  over  and  above 
these  four  areas  of  power.  We  shall  have 
some  of  them  when  we  pass  the  bill.  But 
if  he  acts  in  a  field  of  that  kind,  now 
out  of  our  knowledge,  now  unseen  by  us, 
shall  we  say  that  the  Governor  of  the 
State  shall  have  no  right  to  review  a 
program  involving  such  a  new  and  un- 
predicted  matter,  so  far  as  the  bill  Is 
concerned?  I  think  it  is  particularly 
wise  and  necessary  to  give  the  Governor 
and  the  State  government  some  recog- 
nition In  this  field. 

Mr.  GORE.     Mr.   President,   will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.    I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Tennessee. 

Mr.  GORE.  I  find  the  premise  upon 
which  the  Senator  proceeds  and  upon 
which  other  amendments  have  been  of- 
fered today  strange.  I  wonder  why  such 
a  principle  would  not  apply  to  the  com- 
munity facilities  program,  urban  re- 
newal, and  pubhc  housing.  Why  should 
Congress  undertake  to  give  to  a  Gover- 
nor the  power  and  responsibility  of  veto- 
ing a  project  of  a  city  or  a  State  requir- 
ing financial  assistance  from  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States?  This  is 
a  concept  with  which  we  have  not  com- 
plied heretofore  in  numerous  Federal 
aid  programs. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  But  we  have  com- 
plied with  it  in  the  latest  proposal  in 
this  field,  the  attempt  to  reach  the  pov- 
erty situation  in  communities  where 
poverty  exists.  That  is  the  Area  Re- 
development Act.  We  did  comply  with 
if  and  I  believe  wisely  so.  If  there  has 
been  the  first  difficulty  that  has  arisen 
because  of  that  provision  in  the  act.  it 
cerUlnly  did  not  arise  in  my  State;  and 
I  have  not  heard  of  its  arising  anywhere, 
whatsoever . 

The  point  is:  Are  we  going  to  recognize 
the  fact  that  this  Nation  is  composed 
of  a  sovereign  Federal  Government  to 
act  In  Federal  matters,  and  also  of  50 
sovereign  State  governments  to  act  in 
State  matters,  with  men  at  the  head  of 
State    governments    who     have    been 


nection  than  he  has  with  public  agen- 
cies, as  to  which  we  have  not  given  him 
the  same  right . 

How  consistent  is  it  for  us  to  leave 
blank  this  field  in  which  there  will  be 
more    interest,   perhaps,    than   in   any 
other,  namely,  the  matter  of  reaching 
into  distressed  rural  areas  or  distressed 
virban  areas  with  a  State  agency  that 
can  look  at  the  problem  very  quickly  and 
probably   make   many   helpful  sugges- 
tions, and  then  allow  the  approval  to  be 
given;  or  else,  if  the  Governor  does  not 
approve  it,  allow  30  days  to  pass  and 
permit  the  program  to  proceed  anyway. 
The  philosophy  mentioned  by  the  Sen- 
ator from  Connecticut   [Mr.  Ribicoff] 
and  the  Senator  from  Tennessee   [Mr. 
Gore]    would  make  the  Director,  who 
would  not  be  an  elected  officer  at  all, 
more  powerful  hi  those  fields  reaching 
into  the  poverty-stricken  areas  of  the 
States,    than   the   Governors    of   those 
States.    To  my  mhid,  that  is  not  a  toler- 
able situation  or  a  tolerable  position  for 
me  to  take  as  a  Senator. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  further  yield? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  yield  agahi  to  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee. 

Mr.  GORE.  With  respect  to  programs 
in  which  the  State  provides  matching 
funds.  I  think  it  is  clearly  proper  and 
right  for  the  executive  authority  of  the 
Governor  to  be  respected,  and  that  it  be 
effective.  But  with  respect  to  projects 
that  are  entirely  financed  by  the  Federal 

Government ,_^ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  from  Florida  has 

expired.  .^     .   ^      , 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
that  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Michigan,  who  is  in  charge  of  the  bill, 
allow  additional  time,  because  I  was  gen- 
erous to  the  Senator  from  Connecticut 
and  the  Senator  from  Teruiessee.  I  be- 
lieve that,  appropriately,  their  time 
should  come  out  of  the  time  of  the 
opposition 

Mr.  McNAMARA.  I  shall  yield  what- 
ever time  is  necessary  for  the  Senator 
from  Tennessee,  if  he  will  first  let  me 
make  a  comment. 

The  philosophy  behind  the  bill  Is  to 
place  the  control  of  the  situation,  so  far 
as  the  alleviation  of  the  impoverished 
people  is  concerned  at  the  lowest  possible 
level  of  government.  The  assumption  Is 
that  the  government  level  closest  to  the 
people  understands  the  problems  best. 

The  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Florida  would  establish  bureaucratic  con- 
trol above  the  local  or  State  officials,  offi- 
cials who  are  just  as  much  elected  as  are 
Governors  but  who  are  closer  to  the 
familiar  with  the  re- 


since  we  are  aeaiing  wiui  ucc^  jw-  ^.          covernments     who     have     been  problems,   more  iaumi»i    ^"".^"T^Jrv, 

nomic  and  social  problems.  It  would  be  Stote    sovei^nments  ^^^  ^^^^^^^^  ^^  ^^^^  f amiUar  with 

unfortunate  if  we  allowed  the  Governor  ^f^^^gl^^^J^^^-ho  know  something  the   necessity   for   doing  something   to 

to  veto  the  needs  of  a  city.  °^  "^^^  states. 
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Hlmlnat4^  them.  In  the  first  place,  than 
Oovemora  are  Ukely  to  be 

I  now  yield  5  minutes  to  the  Senator 
from  Tennessee 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  hope  the  Senator 
will  yield  time  to  me 

Mr.  McNAMARA.  Let  us  not  have  K 
yielded  all  at  once  I  understand  that 
the  Senator  from  Tennessee  Is  conduct- 
ing a  colloquy  with  the  Senator  from 
Florida. 

Mr.  HOLLAND  The  Senator  from 
Michigan  first  yielded  to  me.  so  that 

Mr.  McNAMARA.  No  I  have  yielded 
to  the  Senator  from  Tennessee  If  the 
colloquy  is  to  be  continued,  it  does  not 
make  any  difference  to  whom  the  time  Is 
yielded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
Senator  from  Tennessee  is  recognized  for 
5  minutes. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President.  I  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Florida. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Tennessee  for  being  a  little  more 
generous  than  the  Senator  who  i.s  han- 
dling the  bill.     I  appreciate  his  courtesy. 

Mr.  GORE.  I  think  the  Senator  from 
Michigan  has  been  generous  to  both  of 
us.    It  was  I  who  had  used  the  time. 

I  was  about  to  say  that  in  protjrams 
in  which  the  contractual  relationship  Ls 
between  the  Federal  Government  and 
the  municipality  or  a  county  or  regional 
organization.  I  see  no  justification  for 
interposing  the  power  of  the  Governor  to 
veto.  This  is  not  wise  This  Ls  not  a 
practice  that  htis  been  followed.  I  see 
no  necessity  for  starting  It  now 

It  may  well  be  that  there  will  be  a 
mayor  of  a  city  or  a  city  council,  selected 
by  the  overwhelming  approval  of  the 
people  of  that  city,  who  will  apply  for 
assistance  from  the  Federal  Goverrxment 
in  a  program  to  bring  about  better  edu- 
cation, training,  or  community  develop- 
ment of  facilities  A  Governor  might 
not  be  so  familiar  with  the  problem  In- 
deed, one  can  conceive  of  the  povssibllity 
that  a  Governor  would  not  even  be 
sympathetic.  Yet  by  this  amendment  it 
is  proposed  to  give  the  Governor  power  to 
veto  a  possible  contractual  relationship 
between  the  Federal  Government  and  a 
municipality  for  a  program  to  accom- 
plish the  needs  and  objectives  of  the 
pending  bill. 

I  ask  the  Senator  from  Florida  on  what 
basis  of  wisdom  and  logic  he  arrives  at 
his  proposal. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  am  glad  to  answer 
the  Senator  from  Tennessee  The  Sen- 
ator is  an  expert  on  the  Federal  aid  high- 
way system. 

Mr.  GORE.  That  involves  matching 
funds. 

Mr.  HOLLAND  The  Senator  knows 
perfectly  well  that  even  on  the  90-10 
matching  basis,  a  large  measure  of  con- 
trol is  left  to  the  State  road  depart- 
ments, whose  members  are  appointed  or 
named  by  the  Governors. 

Under  the  Hill-Burton  Act.  a  State 
agency  accepts  funds  for  the  State  and 
then  parcels  them  out  and  recommends 
how  they  shall  be  used  That  system 
has  worked  satisfactorily  In  my  State 
for  a  long  time. 

With  respect  to  the  improvement  of 
rivers  and  harbors,  some  of  them  com- 


pletely financed  by  Federal  sources,  some 
with  a  requirement  for  local  grants, 
there  has  been  a  requirement  for  a  long 
time  that  such  propo.sals  for  Improve- 
ments must  be  rt-ferred  to  the  Governor 
for   his  approval  or  disappoval,  and  a 


Mr  RIBICOFF  Invariably, 
are  municipal.  From  my  own  experta^ 
m  my  own  State  of  Connecticut  ^y? 
eral  funds  go  into  city  .streets.  But^ 
know  that  the  demands  for  roads  are  n 
great  that  it  was  always  one  of  the  mat 
fixed  period  of  time  must  elapse  before  burdensome  task.s  that  a  Governor^S 
any  action  can  be  taken.  to  allocate  the  limited  ainount  of  fu3t 

So   there   is   no   lack  of   precedent   in     "     "        '  ^^ 

this  field  To  the  contrary,  the  prec- 
edents are  overwhelming  in  favor  of 
the  recognition  of  State  governments. 

Let  me  say  to  tht'  dl.stlrik'ul.^hed  .Sen- 
ator that  having  had  the  honor  to  .serve 
in  that  cap.icity.  and  al.s<:)  on  the  «overn- 
in«  b'mrd  of  the  National  Conference  of 
Governors.  I  know  that  that  is  one  of 
the  things  which  have  worked  mo,st 
.snv)o'hlv  In  co.iperatlon  betn-een  State 
and  Federal  Government  on  matters  of 
'.  ^l.^t  Impo.'-tance.  in  which  either  the 
Governor  ur  hii  aiienry  app  lirited  by  him 


hxs   been   the   re.st)onsible   factor    within 
the  State  to  haiidie  .specific  pro^ranLs 

Mr  GORE  The  Senator  has  referred 
to  two  pr  )Kram.s — namely,  the  tiit;hway 
program  in  which  tiie  Federal  (iovern- 
ment  provide.s  fund.s  to  match  the  fund.s 
of  a  State  to  accompll.sh  a  procrnm 
which  is  mutually  a  Fedt-nil  np.d  a  State 
undertaking  He-  refent-d  al.so  to  proj- 
ect.s  under  the  direction  of  the  Corp.s  of 
Engineers,  which  piojects  are.  as  he  cor- 
rectly states,  submitted  to  the  Governor 
for  a  peritKl  of  time  on  which  the  Gover- 
nor can  makf  a  report  of  ai>r)roval  or 
disHp;)roval  But.  It  is  only  a  report 
He  dot\s  not  have  the  power  of  veto 

Mr  HOLLAND  Congress  has  the 
power  to  veto. 

Mr  fJORE.  Congress  doe.s  have  the 
power  Ui  veto 

Mr    HOIXAND      Congress  does  veto. 

.Mr  CrORE  Yf.s.  but  the  .S«'MaU)r\s 
amendment  t^)  the  committee  amend- 
ment would  have  Conwrress  give  the  Gov- 
ernor of  a  State  the  power  of  veto 

Mr  HOLLAND  That  l.s  what  he  has 
und'T  the  .■\rea  Redevelopment  .Admln- 
i.stratlon 

Mr  GORE  I  .im  .sorry,  but  I  do  not 
b«'li('ve  that  to  be  the  case. 

Mr  HOLLAND  That  1^  my  uiider- 
.standing. 

Mr  GORE  I  am  advised  that  that  is 
not  the  f^ase 

Mr  RIBirOPT-'  M:  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  ' 

Mr  GORE  I  am  k'lad  to  yield  to  the 
St'nator  from  Conne<'ticut 

Mr  RIBICOFF  Is  it  n^t  true  that 
when  -.ve  talk  about  the  highway  pro- 
gram and  Federal  matching  fund.s.  in- 
variably we  haw  a  .situation  In  which 
the  need.s  of  a  State  are  much  greater 
than  the  allocation  of  funds  that  come 
from  rhe  Federal  ( rt)\ernment.  There- 
forf,  ttwe  is  a  nue.stlon  of  wlio  siiould 
settle  the  priorities  of  how  the  matching 
funds  will  be  sj>ent  Consequently,  this 
i.s  .something  within  the  JurLsdiction  of 
the  Governor,  becau.se  it  u.sually  afft'ct.s 
the  highway  system  of  an  entire  State, 
which  affects  State  and  lnt»>rstate  roads 

Mr  GORE.  If  I  may  interrupt — plus 
this  fact  Highways  are  .state  and  PVd- 
eral 

Mr  RIBICOFT'^  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect 

Mr,  GORE.    Streets  are  municipal. 


no  matter  how  large,  to  try  to  belStt 
the  SUte.  ^" 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  J^ 
time  of  the  Senator  has  expired 

Mr  McNAMARA.  Mr.  President 
since  the  Senator  from  Florida  has  been 
.so  generous  with  his  time  in  relation  to 
the  op;x>.sition,  I  .shall  be  glad  to  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Florida  to  reply.  Hot 
much  time  does  the  Senator  from  Ploridi 
desire'' 

Mr  HOLLAND     Five  minutes. 
Mr     McNAMARA.    Mr     President    I 
yield    5    minutes    to    the   Senator  Iron 
Florida 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Florida  is  recognized  for 
.5  minutes. 

Mr  HOLLAND  I  had  the  honor,  u 
the  Senator  probably  remembers,"  to 
serve  as  Governor  of  my  State  duriag 
World  War  II  There  were  126  military 
biuses  in  my  State.  Many  hi^-hways  were 
built  entirely  by  Federal  funds.  There 
was  not  one  case  in  which  the  Federal 
Government  built  .such  a  highway  with- 
out first  consulting,'  the  Governor,  or  the 
Governors  office,  and  the  State  road 
department,  as  to  the  best  [Kxssible  loca- 
tion of  any  road  and  any  suggestloni 
that  we  had  to  offer.  Tho.se  roads  were 
all  built,  to  the  extent  of  100  centa  d 
ever>'  dollar,  by  the  Federal  Government 
in  time  of  war.  It  did  not  prove  to  be 
difficult  U)  cooi>erate  with  the  Federal 
Govei-nment.  It  is  obvious  that  the  Oov- 
ernor  and  the  State  hlchway  depart- 
ment must  have  a  better  Idea  of  the 
permanent  need.s  of  his  State.  We  all 
hoped  that  the  war  would  not  last  for- 
ever, and  of  course  we  hoped  that  the 
roads  would.  Some  of  th(xse  roads  are 
stUl  in  good  condition  So  that  entnut- 
Ina:  .some  responsibility  to  the  Governor*! 
office  on  such  occiusions  as  the.se  is  not  a 
new  thing,  but  Is  accepted  practice  under 
Federal-State  relationships. 

Mr  GORE  Mr  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Florida  yield? 

Mr  HOLLAND     I  yield. 

Mr  GORE.  The  distinguished  Sen- 
ator has  de.scribtKi  a  program  of  con- 
sultation He  ha.s  not  described  one  to 
which  the  Governor  had  a  veto  over  a 
F\^deral  undertaking  The  bill  provldej 
consultation,  but  the  Senator's  amend- 
ment provides  for  a  veto. 

Mr  RANDOIJ'H.  Mr.  President,  will 
the   ."Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  am  glad  to  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  West  Virginia. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  I  esteem  the  Sena- 
tor from  Florida  but  I  feel  that  hli 
amendment  Is  not  in  the  Interest  d 
proper  and  equitable  contractual  agree- 
ment 

Since  we  have  mentioned  the  Federal 
aid  highway  program.  I  believe  that 
we  .should  have  the  Record  reflect  thti 
in  the  Federal  aid  to  airports  program, 
the  Federal  Government  and  the  mu- 
nicipalities deal  directly  one  with  the 
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^.rp  L.  a  matching  of  funds  say  how  he  would  react  in  this  matter,  plagues  the  Nation  and  has  no  respect 

<*^- J^ffederally  approv^  ir^  ^r  that  reason  I  have  excluded  him  for  State  boundaries.^ ^_ 

jjoonfiruct  ^^^^  ^  ^^  g^^^  j^^^  ^^  computation,  just  as  the  Sena- 

Ht  there  ia_5'u  »^    _» „„4*„  #^^  ♦»,«  *^r-  fr■r^m  Wnrirto   pvriiiripd  the  formei 


».-mnr    There  Is  no  necessity  for  the     tor  from  Florida  excluded  the  former 
22SSl  Government  to  go  to  the  State     able  Governor  from  Maine. 
?Snment  in  the  matter  of  construc- 


[Mr.  Clark]  pointed  out,  poverty  tends 

lie  yjvyxzi^uui  nuni  «^c^..^.  to  be  concentrated  in  the  urban  centers 

'-^^"ment  in  the  matter  oi  construe-         I  commend  the  Senator  from  Con-  of  .f^^rica    where  the  outlook  ma^^^ 

5S!fTairyrts  which  serve  the  inter-     necticut  for  the  able  presentation  he  has  QUite  ^f  ^.^"t.^f^^^/s^,^^^^^^^^ 

*^    rvrirSons  of   air   carriers.     The     made  of  the  confiict  which  is  inherent  nates  the  decisiom  of  f.^^^^e  government. 

£l?Sof  my  cherished  coUeague.  the     in  American  politics-as  every  Senator  We  jre  ta^/^  a  whoU?  toan^ed  FeS- 

^^Z^-^^"^,  ^Z^^^^'^uT^^  -^^S^^S^S!'^^^^^^ 

•menomc     .    poverty.    The     Governors      of      many 

States — not  all  States — certainly  not 
Connecticut — are  involved  in  such  con- 
flicts. I  do  not  charge  Florida,  I  do 
not  charge  Mississippi,  I  do  not  charge 

.tnr  let  me  sav  that  oi  course  me  avia-     Alabama^I  do   not  charge  any   State,  r---^'r'^_,.,.  _,„  „__  „„„  osked  to 

SI'of  the  country  is  controlled  at  the     because  I  wish  to  stay  well  within  the  m  part,  and  ^hat  we  are  now  askwiw 

SSeraUevel     Licenses  to  operate  air-     rules  of  the  Senate,  but  it  is  perfectly  f^tend  /«  where^v  StlS  consUtuti^n 

2«  a  e  granted  to  individuals  by  the     obvious  that  the  place  where  the  money  ^^^^.f^^^^^, '^^^^^^^^^.^hi^^^^^^^^ 

&  Government.     Licenses  to  op-     must  go  is  in  large  part  to  the  big  cities  ^^.^^^^^ ^^"^^  f^/^^eto    ^ 

S^te  routes,  to  set  schedules,  the  ap-     of  America.  ^ThPrpVSSm^  States   indeed  where 

^  of  rates,  and  the  control  of  flying         i  had  the  unhappy  experience  of  serv-  ,  J^^l^"^^^^"^,'^^^  no  Teto  at  all     But 

^tlons.   all   are   under   the   control     mg  as  mayor  of  Philadelphia  for  3  years  X^^^^^^^^n^e  Xr^  the  legis^^^^^^^^ 

ofPederal  officials.                                         when  there  was  an  unsympathetic  Gov-  i  »"^o*  oi  ^0"^  wnere  uie  ickis 
I  beUeve  that  is  materially  different     grnor  In  Harrisburg.    My  friend  David 

Lawrence,  who  is  also  the  friend  of  many 


Rnicorr.  and  Clark 

Tbt  power  advocated  here  for  a  Gov- 
-nor  of  a  State  to  veto  a  program 
Sired  by  a  city  is  not  founded  In  fact. 

je  HOLLAND.  In  reply  to  the  Sen- 
ior let  me  say  that  of  course  the  avia 


ferring  upon  the  Governors  a  power  of 
control  over  a  Federal  program  that  is 
greater  than  the  power  that  the  Gover- 
nors themselves  enjoy  with  respect  to 
State  action  of  their  own  governments. 
The  veto  that  we  have  already  approved, 


not  override  the  Governor's  veto,  where 
programs  of  the  State  goverrmient  are 
concerned.  Nor  do  I  know  of  any  where 
the  Governor  can  veto  the  decision  of 
the  city  goverrunents. 

So  we  are  establishing  a  new  prece- 
dent in  which  we  confer  upon  the  Gov- 
ernors, in  the  name  of  State  rights, 
not  only  something  which  we  have  never 
given  them  before,  but  a  power  beyond 
that  which  they  enjoy  within  their  own 
State  governments. 

This  is  a  very  risky  precedent.  Very 
little  thought  is  being  given  to  it.  Once 
we  do  it,  we  shall  be  asked  to  do  it  again. 

1  think  this  is  unfortunate.  This  is  not 
a  legitimate  application  of  the  doctrine 
of  State  rights.  This  is  a  mischievous 
and  unprecedented  application — a  usur- 
pation of  the  right  of  Congress  to  decide 
how  Federal  money  should  be  spent,  by 
subjecting  our  decision  to  the  veto  of 
50  Governors.  I  hope  the  amendment 
of  the  Senator  from  Florida  will  be 
defeated. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  2  minutes  to  me? 

Mr.  McNAMARA.    I  yield. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Florida  is  recognized  for 

2  minutes. 
Mr.  HOLLAND.    Senators  in  their  zeal 

for  their  cause  forget  a  great  many 
things.  One  of  those  things  is  selective 
service.  The  Governors  are  made  the 
sole  agency  of  the  U.S.  Government  with- 
in the  respective  States  for  the  adminis- 
tration of  selective  service.  They  are 
wholly  responsible  for  it. 

Mr.  CLARK.    Mr.  President,  will  the 

Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

I'commend  the  Senator  from  Tennes-        Mr.  HOLLAND     I  am  glad  to  yield. 

see  fiSws  searching  questions.    I  think    But  I  have  administered  the  selective 

they  brought  out  the  fact  that  there  is    service,  and  I  know  something  about  it 

represent  Federal  program,  which  is  not        Mr.   CLARK.     How  about  the  local 

"...     oo  am   uie   auie  juxuux    OCX »  °iat«^«  P^'^^'J^  "^^/^^  ^iS^^f     "^'tll  ^^HoIIaND      The      lOCal      draft 

T.e  senator  ,™m  Ohjo  ^y.  "What    J*^^"'^' f^'rird^^eluS-    emo^^T.  ^IS^'If^emJJS^'^th^Se 

x-^'in^Teitrj^^^js;^^  SSHSs're^^"^^  s=^^"e=we"sj^r.' 

SLoTc^Terno  "Ti-'notVp"  iS^    wHS'^e    P^blenf  of   poverty    whlc*    their  States.    If  there  i»  an3rth.:«  more 


from  the  matter  of  allocating  poverty 
directed  programs  in  a  State  where  the 
Governor  conceivably  will  know  at  leMt 
u  much,  and  I  believe  a  good  deal  more 
liwut  what  parts  of  his  State  are  pov- 
erty stncken.  and  what  kinds  of  relief 
Tould  be  effective  in  various  portioris 

thereof. 
I  thank  the  Senator  for  yielding  to 

me. 

Mr  GORE  Has  the  Senator  from 
Florida  used  all  his  time?  Does  the 
Senator  yield  to  me  for  a  further  ques- 
tion? 

Mr.  HOUJ^ND.  I  am  glad  to  yield,  if 
I  have  time. 

Mr.  GORE  I  wish  to  pohit  to  only 
one  further  example.  All  of  us  have 
been  anxious  to  pass  the  bill  to  extend 
Federal  aid  to  impacted  school  districts. 
Some  States  have  many — all  States  I 
believe  have  one  or  more.  The  relation- 
ship Is  directly  between  the  Federal 
Government  and  the  school  district 
which  has  the  impacted  conditions. 
This  is  only  one  more  Instance  In  which 
the  relationship  between  the  Federal 
Government  and  the  local  community 
can  flow  to  the  public  good  without  the 
toten-entlon  of  a  Governor's  veto. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President.  wlU  the 
Senator  from  Michigan  allow  m^  some 
time? 

Mr.  McNAMARA.  I  am  glad  to  yield 
some  time  to  the  Senator  from  Pennsyl- 
vania Does  the  Senator  desire  about 
3  minute.';? 

Mr.  CLARK.    Three  minutes.      ' 

The     PRESIDING     OFFICER.'    The     ^ 

Senator  from  Peimsylvania  is  recognized     afternoon 
for  3  minutes. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President.  I  rise  on 
behalf  of  the  mayors  of  America.  I 
wed  to  be  one.  So  did  the  able  majority 
whip.    So  did  the  able  junior  Senator 


other  Senators,  was  mayor  of  Pittsburgh 
at  the  same  time,  and  he  had  the  same 
problems  I  had  with  the  then  Governor 
of  Peimsylvania. 

There  is  a  conflict  between  the  rural 
area,  which  is  all  too  often  the  area  to 
which  the  Governor  looks  because  he 
needs  his  legislature  and  the  great  urban 
areas  where  the  problems  of  poverty 
exist.  I  believe  that  the  Senate  made 
a  mistake  earlier  today  when  it  adopted 
an  amendment,  to  some  extent  putting 
a  Governor  in  the  situation  in  which  he 
could  veto  a  Federal  program.  There 
Is  no  veto  in  the  Area  Redevelopment 
Administration  bill  with  respect  to  the 
Governor. 

The  urban  renewal  program,  the  Com- 
munity Facilities  Act,  and  a  host  of  other 
programs — the  most  successful  programs 
in  terms  of  welfare  in  which  the  Federal 
Government  participates — go  right  from 
the  President  and  Congress  to  the  may- 
ors of  cities,  and.  In  this  instance,  the 
county  conmilssloners.  as  well. 

I  hope  very  much  that  the  amendment 
will  be  defeated. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  3  minutes  to  me? 

Mr.  McNAMARA.  I  yield  3  minutes  to 
the  Senator  from  Idaho. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Idaho  is  recognized  for  3 
minutes. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  I  wish  to  say  a  word 
or  two  about  the  debate  that  has  taken 
place  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  this 
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Important,  If  there  Is  anything  more 
impressive  from  the  standpoint  of  rec- 
ogalxiag  States  rights  than  the  matter 
of  conferring  upon  the  Governor  the  di- 
rect responsibility  of  setting  up  and  ad- 
ministering selective  service  I  do  not 
know  what  it  could  be. 

Several  Senators  addressed  the  Chair 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Does 
the  Senator  from  Florida  yield,  and  if 
so,  to  whom? 

Mr.  HOLLAND  I  yield  first  to  the 
Senator  from  Idaho 

Mr.  CHURCH  I  should  like  to  ask 
the  Senator  if  there  Ls  not  a  great  differ- 
ence between  the  placing  of  administra- 
tive responsibility  upon  the  Governor 
and  giving  him  a  veto  power''  Under 
the  selective  service,  a  Governor  is  not 
given  the  power  to  veto  the  draft  in  his 
State.  That  is  the  issue  now  before  the 
Senate 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  The  Governor  Ls 
given  the  power  to  decide  who  should 
head  the  administration.  One  man  had 
been  named  by  my  predecessor  to  ad- 
minister the  law  When  I  came  In,  I 
named  the  adjutant  general  to  replace 
him.  Various  officials  had  to  be  re- 
placed. The  entire  administration  had 
to  be  reviewed  in  each  courUy  where  the 
draft  boards  are  located  Those  were 
things  for  the  Governor  to  decide 
When  it  came  to  appeals,  the  people 
had  a  right  to  appeal,  but  the  original 
decisions  were  made  by  the  representa- 
tives of  the  Governor 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Do  the 
Senators  yield  back  the  remainder  of 
their  time? 

Mr.  McNAM.^RA  Mr  President.  I 
yield  back  the  the  remainder  nf  my  time 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
question  Is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Florida  '  Mr. 
Holland!  to  the  romm.ittee  amendment 

The  yeas  and  nays  have  been  orderf>d. 
and  the  clerk  will  call  the  roll 

The   legislative   clerk   called   the   roll. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  California  (  Mr  Enc.le! 
and  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts 
[Mr.  KiNNEnv  !  are  absent  becau.se  of  ill- 
ness. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  New  Mexico  TMr.  Anderson  1  and 
the  Senator  from  Texas  ;  Mr  Yvrbor- 
ough]  are  necessarily  absent 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico 
[Mr.  Anderson),  the  Senator  from  Cali- 
fornia [Mr.  Engi.e!,  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  IMr.  Kennedy!,  and  the 
Senator  from  Texas  fMr  Y^rborouchI 
would  each  vote  '  nay  " 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  [Mr  Dominick] 
is  necessarily  absent,  and  if  present  and 
voting,  would  vote    yea  ' 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  46. 
nays  49,  as  follows : 

(No.  479  Leg  I 
TEAS—A6 


Aiken 

Carlson 

EUender 

AUott 

Case 

Ervin 

Beau 

Cotton 

FonK 

Bennett 

Curtis 

Cloia  water 

Bosga 

Dtrkaen 

Oruerilng 

Byrd.  Va. 

Eastland 

Hlckenlocper 

Hill 

Morton 

Sparkman 

Holland 

Mundt 

Stennla 

Hruska 

Pearson 

T-ilmad»{e 

Jordan.  N  C 

Prouty 

Thurmi.nd 

Jordrin    Idaho 

Robertson 

TiWf.' 

K  •ti'.riK' 

Knasell 

W.iUera 

I.riu-**  tie 

SaUon.stall 

WiUlama,  Del 

.Ml  :.'.;an 

S<ott 

Young.  N   I>ak 

Me.  tn-m 

Simpson 

MiU^-r 

Smith 

NAYS     49 

R.irttett 

Hayden 

Monroney 

Bavh 

Humphrey 

Morse 

Bible 

Inouye 

Moss 

Brewster 

Jackaon 

Mu&kle 

Burdl.K 

Javits 

Nelson 

Byrd   W   Va 

Johnston 

NeuberKer 

Cannon 

Kiiihel 

Paste  re 

Church 

l.'iiiK   Mo 

Pell 

Cla.'H 

LouK   La. 

Proxmlre 

Crx  ip^r 

.Ma<:i'i.son 

Ramloipti 

Dodd 

Miinsfleld 

Rlbl.-ofT 

rXjiKlaa 

M  (arthy 

.Smathers 

Edm(ind-.">n 

M  (}■  e 

Syrain»{ton 

F'llbrlght 

MfCio'.  t«rn 

Williams   N  J 

Gore 

M    I:. tyre 

Young.  Ohio 

Hart 

M  N.irnara 

Hartke 

Metcalf 

NOT   VOTING^ 

-5 

.\nderson 

Enkjle 

Yar  borough 

DominKlc 

Kennedy 

So  Mr  HoM. ^Nn■s  amendment  to  the 
committee  amfnciment  was  rejected 

Mr  HLTidPHHEY  Mr  Pre.sident,  I 
move  to  rt'con.sldfr  the  vt>te  by  which  the 
amendment  to  the  amfutlment  was 
rejected 

Mr  McNAMARA  Mr  I'resident,  I 
move  to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to 

Mr  LAUSCHE  Mr  President.  I  oCfer 
an  amendment  which  I  send  to  the  desk 
arid  ask  to  have  stated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
amt-ruimcnt  of  tiie  Senator  from  Ohio 
will  be  stated 

The  L£GLSL\TivE  Clerk  On  page  88. 
line  6,  in  the  committee  amendment,  it 
IS  proposed  that  tlie  riKurt-  •  SnO.OOO.OOO  " 
be  stricken  and  tliat  tiuTf  be  Inst-rted 
in  lieu  thereof  th-'  lit' ur»'    $25,000,000  " 

'Hie  PRESIDING  OPT7CFJt.  The 
Senator  from  Ohio  is  recok'ni/ed. 

Mr.  LAU.sCHE.  Mr.  President.  I  shall 
be  brief.  In  my  opinion,  the  amend- 
ment which  I  have  .sent  to  the  desk  has 
become  necessary  becau.se  of  two  pre- 
vious actions  taken  by  the  Striate  this 
afternoon  with  relation  to  title  3  of  the 
bill 

The  first  action  was  in  connection  with 
an  amendment  <:ifrered  by  the  Senator 
from  Miiii-.e.sota  which  eliminated  from 
the  bill  the  $1,500  ^jrant  provision  to 
larmo^Miers. 

The  second  change  came  from  the 
adoption  of  my  amendment,  which  elim- 
inated from  the  bill  the  prok'ram  under 
which  corporations  would  be  formixl  to 
buy  land  and  improve  the  land  with 
fences,  houses,  water  supplies,  farm 
bulldinK's.  and  otherwise. 

On  paKe  88  of  the  bill.  $50  million  is 
proposed  to  be  authorized  for  the  fi- 
nancinx  of  the  three  programs. 

First,  IS  the  $1,500  tjrant  to  individual 
farmers,  second,  the  private  corporation 
loans  to  Kather  land  and  distribute  it; 
and.  third,  the  proKram  provldlnR  money 
to  coopx^ratlves  to  serve  farmers  in  dif- 
ferent communities. 


Jvlytl 

Two  of  those  provisions  have  ^. 
stricken  from  the  bill.  The  bill  stffl »? 
tains  the  $50  million  authorization  wSk 
was  contemplated  for  the  three  a^ 
t'rams  My  amendment  would  rcdBM 
that  $50  million  to  $25  million.  Tl^toi 
milli  in  would  he  available,  first  S 
loans,  .second,  for  aid  to  the  cooperith* 
in  the  communitie.s .  ^ 

Mr  McNAMARA  Mr.  President  will 
the  Senator  yield?  *" 

Mr  I.AUSCHE.    I  yield. 

Mr  McNAMARA.  The  figure  that  wm 
eliminated  by  the  prevlou.s  amendment 
was  approximately  $15  million.  If  a^ 
Senator  will  amend  the  figure  to  $35  nfl. 
lion,  we  shall  be  willing  to  take  It. 

Mr  LAUSCHE  Fifteen  milUon  (Jol. 
lars  IS  provided  for  the  third  phase  o< 
this  program: 

The  D:rect<jr  is  authorized  to  make  Iota 
to  local  cooperative  .issoclatlons  furnlahlM 
essential  processing,  purchasing,  or  mirtoj 
ing  services,  supplies,  or  facilities  prtdoo. 
inantly   to   luw-income  rural  famlllee. 

On  page  88.  $15  million  is  earmarked 
for  the  program  to  help  local  cooper». 
tives  The  other  $35  million  was  In- 
tended for  the  two  programs  that  haw 
been  eliminated  I  am  suggesting  thu 
$'J5  million  of  the  $50  million  Ls  a  itir 
anioimt.  I  believe  the  Senator  ought  to 
take  the  amendment 

Mr.  Mc-NAMAR.^  We  cannot  take  It 
because  the  Senator  s  mathematics  do 
not  .set^m  to  jibe  We  will  ko  along  if  the 
Senator  will  make  it  $35  million  and  lake 
out  the  $15  million.  That  .seems  to  be 
the  pro[)er  figure 

-Mr  HUMPHREY  Mr  President,  t! 
the  Senat-or  will  yield,  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  Senator  from  Ohio  r^ 
lated  to  the  family  farm  cooperatives, 
and  the  amount  IncoriK^rated  for  that 
punx^se  was  approximat-ely  $15  million. 
The  word  "krrant.s"  was  changed  to 
"loans,"  but  the  .same  amount  of  money 
is  nece.ssary.  even  though  It  is  loans.  Tht 
totals  are  not  changed  .so  far  as  that 
.section  is  concerned. 

Mr  LAUSCHE.  The  Senator  is  ca- 
recting  me  In  such  a  manner  that  the 
premise  for  his  correction  Is  not  sound. 
I  merely  wanted  to  point  out  that  there 
was  not  $15  million  allocated  to  finance 
the  pha.se  of  the  program  which  wu 
eliminated;  $50  million  was  allocated  for 
three  programs.  $15  million  for  the  co- 
op^^ratives.  and  $35  million  for  the  other 
two 

Mr.  HUMPHREY'.  And  of  the  other 
two  $15  million  of  the  $35  million  w«i 
alUx-at^  for  the  agency. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.    No. 

HUMPHREY.     It  is  in  the  bill. 
LAUSCHE.      Where  Is  It  in  the 
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The  estimate  by  the  agency     also  largely  a  resurrection  of  the  old  CCC 


Mr 

Mr 
bill? 

Mr  HUMPHREY.  The  language  oi 
the  bill  on  pa^e  88  is.  "for  the  purp<* 
of  carrying  out  this  title."  which  in- 
cludes sections  302  and  303.  The 
amount  provided  was  $50  million.  The 
part  of  the  bill  I  amended  was  meniS 
to  change  the  concept  from  grant*  to 
loans.  The  amount  is  not  changed.  The 
part  eliminated  by  the  amendment  « 
the  Senator  from  Ohio,  regrettably.  »•» 


M-i  The  estimate  by  the  agency  also  largely  a  resurrection  oi  i 
««**°°  ^Mt  that  title  was  $15  mUUon.  camp  program  of  the  thirties, 
to  c»rry  out  tnai  ^^  ^^^  pending  bil 


not   want   to 
Senator  from 


*r'LAUSCHE.     I    do 
Jkhu    but  I   want  the 
^Lu  to  read  to  me  from  the  bill 
Kf?t  is  provided   that  $15  mUllon 
*!!^be  used  for  the  program, 
uake  It  $30  million  and  I  will  accept 


Make  it  $35  mil- 


Mr.  HUMPHREY 

%r  LAUSCHE.    Thirty  million  dol- 

i.«  and  we  win  settle. 

%ie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.    Do  Sen- 

,„_  yield  back  their  time? 

Mr    McNAMARA.     Mr.    President.    I 

Jv/to  amend  the  amendment  of  the 

SLtor  from  Ohio  by  striking  out  "$50  - 

^  •  and  making  it  "$35,000,000".  In 

""ihe  PlS^nDING  OFFICER.     Do  Sen- 
.tors  yield  back  their  time? 
Mr.  McNAMARA     I   yield  back  my 

^  LAUSCHE.  I  yield  back  my  time. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
miestion  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  Senator  from  Mlchl- 
l  nn  as  a  substitute  for  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  Senator  from  Ohio. 

Tne  amendment  to  the  amendment  to 
the  committee  amendment  was  agreed 

"'-The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  now  is  on  the  amendment  of- 
fered bv  the  Senator  from  Ohio,  as 
unended  bv  the  amendment  offered  by 
the  Senator  from  Michigan,  to  the  com- 
mittee amendment. 

The  amendment,  as  amended,  to  the 
committee  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  Mr.  President.  I  call 
up  my  amendment  (No.  1131)  to  the 
committee  amendment.    

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  to  the  committee  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  Senator  from  Ver- 
mont !Mr.  Prouty]  will  be  stated. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  It  is  proposed 
as  follows : 

On  page  47,  lines  15  and  16,  sUlke  out 
"conservation  ciirnps  and". 

On  pa^e  47.  line  18,  beginning  with  the 
comna  strike  out  througli  line  6  on  page  48 
tnd  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  a  semicolon. 

On  page  53.  between  lines  4  and  5.  Insert 
the  following: 
"ncrrsMN   UK  nr.DFRAL   conservation  campb 


UK 

•Sec  107.  The  provisions  of  this  part  shall 
not  be  deemed  to  authorize  the  establlah- 
ment  or  operation  by  any  Federal  agency  of 
conaervatlon   camps  " 

On  pHge  .^3.  line  6.  strike  out  "107"  and 
iMert  in  Ueu  thereof  "108". 

Mr.  PROUTY.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  my  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICE31.  The 
yeas  and  nnys  were  ordered. 

Mr.  PROUTY  Mr.  President,  this 
amendment  concerns  the  Job  Corps  in 
I«rt  A  of  title  I  of  the  pending  bill,  S. 
3642. 

Part  A  of  this  bill  is  largely  a  rewrite 
of  the  Youth  Conservation  Corps  bill 
known  as  S  1  of  the  last  session  of  this 
Congress  That  bill  was  narrowly  passed 
by  the  Senate,  and  has  been  pigeon- 
holed in  the  House  since  last  year.    It  Is. 


Part  A  of  the  pending  bill,  however, 
contains  one  addition  which  the  old  S.  1 
did  not  contain.  That  is  the  inclusion  of 
"training  centers"  in  the  present  part  A. 
As  part  A  Is  now  worded,  it  provides  for 
"conservation  camps,"  which  have  been 
discussed  among  us  for  the  past  several 
years  sufficiently  so  I  think  there  is  little 
doubt  about  the  kind  of  thing  envi- 
sioned by  that  term. 

Part  A  also,  however,  includes  a  rela- 
tively new  concept  known  as  "training 
centers,"  which,  according  to  the  hear- 
ings, would  most  probably  be  established 
in  former  military  bases  which  no  longer 
are  needed  by  the  military. 

Mr.  Shriver's  testimony  points  out  that 
the  training  centers  are  oriented  more  to 
education  and  training  of  enroUees  for 
participation  in  the  labor  force  after 
they  return  from  camp.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  conservation  camps  which 
cost  almost  twice  as  much  per  man  would 
concentrate  on  "work"  of  a  conserva- 
tion type,  with  minimal  education  and 
training  opportunities.  They  would  not 
then,  in  the  words  of  Secretary  Wlrtz 
"qualify  one  of  the  enroUees  for  a  skilled 
occupation.  That  we  should  dismiss 
completely." 

In  addition  to  the  testimony  of  Secre- 
tary Wirtz,  the  committee  last  year 
heard  considerable  testimony  from  State 
officials  who  rim  similar  conservation 
programs  in  their  States.  Mr.  Richard 
Farrow,  who  Is  director  of  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Bureau  of  Youth  Services,  when 
asked  whether  these  boys  are  unskUled 
when  they  leave  the  camps  replied: 

By  and  large,  yes.  A  few  of  them,  who 
might  work  as  unskilled  workers  might  get 
what  would  be  called  beginning  skills.  They 
are  not  journeymen   by  any  means. 

This  year,  Mr.  Green  and  Mr.  Grauer. 
both  of  the  California  Department  of 
Employment  and  Forestry  are  especially 
concerned  over  the  conservation  camp 
program  because,  although  the  program 
is  designed  for  school  dropouts  the  camps 
themselves  suffer  severely  from  dropouts. 
The  following  quote  from  an  article  in 
the  Washington  Post  of  May  19,  is  Im- 
portant: 

During  the  first  6  months  of  the  program 
at  the  Oak  Glen  Forestry  Youth  Camp,  101 
of  the  194  youths  enrolled  have  dropped  out. 
Of  the  remaining  93,  a  group  of  11  completed 
the  full  6-month  course. 


Mr.  President,  I  can  see  some  merit  in^ 
these  tratoing  centers  as  they  have  been' 
described  by  Mr.  Shriver  and  others  in 
our  heartogs  on  this  bill.  Last  year  I 
could  not  see  any  justification  for  the 
Youth  Conservation  Corps,  and  appar- 
ently a  majority  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, and  a  very  respectable  minor- 
ity in  the  Senate  agreed  with  that  view. 

During  the  hearings  on  this  pending 
bUl,  Mr.  Shriver  agreed  that  $4,700  was 
an  average  expenditure  per  man  in  the 
Jobs  Corps  section;  that  Is.  an  average 
of  the  costs  per  man  of  the  conservation 
camps  when  considered  with  the  in-town 
training  centers.  Thus,  the  training 
center  costs  would  be  considerably  less 
than  this  $4,700  per  man.  because  last 


year  in  the  hearings  on  S.  1  it  was  pointed 
out  that  in  1961  the  Departments  of  Ag- 
riculture and  Interior  had  estimated  the 
costs  for  the  conservation  camps  to  range 
from  more  than  $12,000  per  man  for  a 
25-unit  camp.  These  figures  are  as 
follows : 
A  25-man  imlt  would  cost  $12,297  per 

boy. 
A  50 -man  unit  would  cost  $9,016  per 

boy. 

A  100-man  unit  would  cost  $8,263  per 
boy. 

Mr.  President,  during  the  exhaustive 
hearings  on  S.  1  last  year,  and  during 
the  short  hearings  we  have  held  on  the 
pending  bill,  there  is  a  glaring  lack  of 
justification  for  the  formation  of  these 
conservation  camps  in  part  A.  In  addi- 
tion to  being  of  no  help  to  enroUees  to 
prepare  for  entrance  into  the  labor  mar- 
ket, there  is  not  a  single  word  in  the 
job  corps  section  which  relates  the  pro- 
gram to  poverty.  The  only  thing  of  sig- 
nificance in  the  section  is  the  require- 
ment that  enroUees  must  be  certified  as 
no  longer  able  to  profit  from  school  at- 
tendance in  his  community.  In  other 
words,  the  conservation  camp  program 
is  designed  for  school  dropouts  and  in- 
corrigibles  whom  local  school  boards  do 
not  want  to  bother  with  anymore. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  not  saying  that 
school  dropouts  and  incorrigibles  should 
not  be  helped.  I  am  saying,  however, 
that  such  a  program  should  not  be  dis- 
guised as  a  help  to  the  poor.  There  is 
not  a  single  word  in  this  section  of  the 
pending  bill  which  relates  to  the  poor. 

I  have  therefore  offered  the  pending 
amendment.  My  amendment  removes 
from  the  bUl  the  provisions  which  permit 
the  establishment  of  these  conservation 
camps.  They  are  admittedly  of  no  value 
in  training  boys  for  entry  into  the  labor 
market.  They  are  admittedly  the  most 
expensive  of  any  programs  offered  to  the 
Congress  in  this  biU,  and  they  are  ad- 
mittedly the  least  beneficial  parts  of  the 
program.  Further,  and  what  is  most  im- 
portant, these  conservation  camps  have 
very  little  to  do  with  assistance  to  the 
poor,  and  an  unjustified  program  should 
not  be  put  in  this  biU  to  get  a  free  ride 
to  passage  at  the  expense  of  the  poor. 

My  amendment  does  not  reduce  the 
money  authorized  for  the  entire  poverty 
program.  The  pending  biU  itself  does 
not  aUocate  specific  stuns  to  this  or  any 
other  part,  but  rather  liunps  authoriza- 
tions by  title.  Hence,  the  money  other- 
*  wise  to  be  spent  on  these  conservation 
camps  could,  with  the  adoption  of  my 
amendment,  be  used  for  constructive 
work  among  the  poor  through  other  titles 
and  parts  of  this  biU. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  prepared  a  Uttle 
comparison  between  the  Manpower  De- 
velopment and  Training  Act,  the  Voca- 
tional Education  Act,  and  the  conserva- 
tion camps  provision  of  this  bUl.  The 
Manpower  Development  and  Training 
Act  and  vocational  education  are  very 
worthwhile  and  good  programs  to  help 
our  young  people  prepare  for  their  work- 
ing years.  Yet,  their  cost  per  man  is  less 
than  one-quarter  of  the  expense  of  this 
conservation  camp  program. 
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I  aak  unanimous  consent  that  this 
chart  may  be  included  in  the  Rkcoro  at 
this  point  In  my  remarks. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  chart 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record. 
as  follows : 


Compnrt.'iim  of  allowance k  and  htnejiti  urnirr  various  t  eiirrni  firn.jr'irri^ 


Manpower    r>(>Telop- 
tn«nt  »a<l  Training  Act 

Vonttooal  •doatton 

Job  Corpn 

Monthly  paymenca 
toenroUM. 

Medial    

P*)  p«'r  ::iunth      

Not  over  $45  p*r  month  or  t3dO 
pf-r  aoi'lf'in  c  yf»r.  but  U  th» 
H-lifMil  is  not  within  »  r«Mon- 
abk"  roniniiitlng  Ibtano'  from 
the  stU'lt-nt's  home,  the  com- 
pensation can  b«'  up  to  %ft)  [M-r 
month  or  $*n  per  acii.lrrnic 
y««r. 

None 

IM    fitt    month    <'pli»    lAO    pir 
BMttb  for  r>-a<llii.itiMi'iit  ami  « 
pMBlbte     u,jt.!an,j     t2:>     i-t 
month  If  thf  .■nrci!l<'«'  «tvi-i  $2.1 
of  tils  rracljusiriiiiit  ullowocce 
to  B  flcprntlent) 

FurnLsh    i^r  arrange  (or  thd  fur- 

Nono     ciin   pity   iiccl- 
'(♦•nt  Iri5iir»nce  l(  it 
is  «  lf»-al  school 
txrtirJ  pulley). 

nlshtnx  or,  health  serrloea. 

>  Tb«H  flcoras  will  apply  to  the  age  troap  19  throagh  21 . 

Now.— Under  the  Manixiwer  lu-vt-lopment  anM  I  rumlnf  Act  protrrani  the  •nraltoea  16  through  :i  »ri-  *Uowt-.l 
180  per  month,  an>l  Uu\-v  dv^t  JI  :ir>'  (utid  an  iiiioniit  i'ijuhI  to  the  iiin  iiiiiliij  llWt  COIUtWIUmiiiii  i>f  Itml  .-^lalr.  lo 
beeUclble  ft>rthls  largpr  ■iUowarnf.  4  c-rltprla  riuist  t«-  met  a)  ovtT  .'1.  In  have  bMasmonber  of  lh<'  liiU.r  tr>ri-e  2  ur 
mora  ye*n;  (e)  head  of  hoa-ietiold.  and    d;  bf  iin»'iiii>loy»-d 

TboM  who  don't  mwt  ail  of  th>'sr  criteria  can  stlii  »»•  tr'iine<l.  wit>  out  the  allowaiu  >-  .\g<-  17  i.<  thi-  lowi-r  limit  of 
the  Manpower  D«'VPlor>ment  »nd  1  raining  Act  progrnm. 

StatMcan  p*y  up  to  |10  per  we«>k  over  the  unrinployment  comp<'u.'!ntlon  flgiuv  In  that  -•  >•■  ifti'r  the  lOth  »'-«li  of 
tnlnloc. 


Mr.  PROUTY.  Mr.  President,  the 
pending  amendment  does  not  reduce  the 
funds  authorized  In  the  bill  to  help  the 
poor.  It  does  remove  a  highly  wasteful 
program  from  the  bill  so  that  funds  could 
be  diverted  to  other  worthwhile,  valu- 
able programs  which  will  have  an  ap- 
preciable and  good  effect  on  the  poor 
and  the  disadvantaged.  Indeed,  it  will 
provide  larger  sums  to  send  other  boys 
and  grtrls  In  far  larger  numbers  to  the 
training  centers  where  Mr.  Shriver  has 
described  the  education  and  training 
programs  to  be  of  much  b'reat^T  value  to 
these  young  people. 

Mr.  President,  last  year  a  list  of  the 
camps  was  inserted  in  the  Congres- 
sional Record.  It  was  a  li.st  of  camps 
which  were  purported  to  be  available 
within  a  30-day  period,  or  within  a  rela- 
tively short  period  of  time 

I  checked  that  list  very  carefully  last 
year  and  found  that  some  of  the  camps 
were  not  even  In  existence.  I  asked  Mr. 
Shriver  this  year  if  he  would  indicate 
where  the  camps  were  located  and  how- 
soon  they  would  be  available 

As  I  recall,  during  the  hearings  he 
said  that  a  hundred  camps  would  be 
available  in  short  order.  However,  he 
submitted  a  list,  which  is  not  a  very  long 
list,  but  It  is  headed : 

There  are  no  camps  on  Federal  uirids 
whlcb  are  at  the  present  time  available  for 
Immediate  occupation  for  the  Job  Corps 
There  follows  a  Hat  of  available  campsites 
which  can  be  opened  in  perl<xl8  ranging  from 
1  month  to  1  year 

I  believe  we  would  find  that  very  few. 
if  any,  of  the  camps  would  be  ready 
within  a  month,  and  that  most  of  tht-m 
would  require  a  much  longer  period  be- 
fore they  could  be  used  for  this  purpose. 

I  am  In  favor  of  the  training  centers 
They  may  serve  a  useful  purpose,  al- 
though they  are  duplicating  some  of  our 
other  efforts  under  the  vocational  edu- 
cation programs.  For  e.xample,  we  have 
already  authorized  pilot  projects  T!ie 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Wel- 
fare In  the  House  and  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee also  last  yptir  agreed  that  it  was 
worth  an  experiment.  However,  these 
are  only  pilot  programs 


Now  we  are  not  even  allowed  to  pause 
to  see  how  they  would  work  Iiuslead  of 
that,  we  are  iisked  to  provide  funds  for 
what  Ls  .said  will  be  40.000  people,  at  a 
cost   of  $190  million  this  year. 

The  conservation  cnmp  part  of  the 
program,  In  my  Judtjnient,  would  not 
train  any  boy  or  girl  for  a  u.seful  occu- 
pation of  any  kind  .A  buy  would  not 
acquire  any  skill.  He  would  acquire 
absolutely  nothing  that  he  did  not  p<js- 
.sess  when  he  entered  the  camp  We 
would  find  that  many  of  them  would  re- 
turn U)  the  city  street.s  and  bo  more  dis- 
illusioned than  ever,  and  that  jobs  would 
not  be  available  to  them,  becau.se  they 
would  have  acquired  no  skills 

Mr  TOWER  Mr  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  me  r>  minutes' 

Mr  PROl'TY  I  yield  5  minutes  U) 
the  Senat<)r  from  Texas. 

Mr  TOWER  I  commend  the  Sena- 
tor from  Vermont  for  otiering  his  very 
constructive  amendment  He  has 
p<)inted  up  something  that  i.s  manife.st. 
I  should  like  to  note  that  Mr  Conrad 
Wlrth,  who  was  the  director  of  the  Na- 
tional Park  Service,  and  who  was  very 
closi'Iv  a.s.soolatt'd  with  the  CCC  camps 
as  a  member  of  Us  luivi.sory  conmuttee, 
and  as  the  man  who  directed  all  of  Its 
functions  related  to  the  Department  of 
ihe  Interior  and  to  the  national  parks, 
relatt'd  m  t»-.stimonv  b^-fore  the  commit- 
tee in  the  86th  Congre.ss,  on  S  812.  what 
happened  In  Yellowstone  Park  He 
said; 

We  had  ^ne  c:inip  In  Yellnwslone  that 
came  from  the  Bronx.  NY  It  was  a  200- 
man  camp  The  camp  had  been  biicli  In  the 
remote  section  of  Yellowstone  for  barely  'i 
weeks,  when  the  superintendent  got  u  call 
for  help  from  the  camp  commander,  who 
Wits  a  Reserve  officer  In  the  Artuy  He  had 
a  riot  on  his  h<uidj 

The  superintendent  sent  some  rangers  in 
t<>  help  the  commanding  olflcer  and  In  short 
order  they  had  the  boys  quieted  down  again. 
The  Investigation  routed  out  about  19  boys 
and  they  were  shipped  back  t*j  tlie  Bronx 

Tlie  only  thing  they  cnuld  get  out  of  these 
boys  was  that  they  Just  could  not  stand  the 
quiet  nights  and  the  coyotes  howling  and 
a  few  things  of  that  kind 

It  Is  funny,  but  it  Is  pathetic  They 
had  to  get  back  to  the  concrete,  the  noUe, 


the  subways,  and  so  forth,  becauw  that 
their  way  of  life  ^"^ 

This  indicates  the  type  of  prol^ 
that  will  be  faced  when  a  Job  Comita? 
tablished.  Taking  boys  off  the  £ 
streets,  out  of  their  environment  ud? 
pecting  them  to  adjust  to  a  new  U&2j 
not  adjust  tliem  to  anything.  ThesnT 
suffer  from  maladjustment.  T^iw^ 
be  nonhigh  school  graduates,  excentta 
unusual  cases,  and  they  will  not^af 
cepted  for  enrollment  unless  the  kIm 
authorities  certify  that  they  can  dolb- 
solutely  nothing  with  them. 

It  has  been  said  by  the  Senator  (rca 
Vermont  that  these  boys  will  acquir. 
nothing  in  the  camps.  It  is  concelvibfe 
that  they  may  acquire  a  stigma  bf  it. 
tending  the  camps.  When  the  Conuniu 
tee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare  took 
testimony  last  year  on  S.  1,  the  Youth 
Conservation  Corps  bill,  which  is  the 
^ame  thing  as  the  Job  Corps  propoMi, 
Mr.  Bernstein,  who  is  the  counsel  forUn 
minority  of  the  committee,  made  the 
comment : 

I  had  the  fortune  or  mlsforttine  in  tte 
thirties  of  being  attached  to  the  corpcntlaB 
counsel's  office  In  New  York,  attached  to  tht 
department  of  welfare,  with  one  of  the  bte- 
gest  relief  loads  In  the  country.  It  wu  oon- 
mon  Uilk  among  the  personnel  that  Umh 
young  people  who  had  spent  time  In  CCC 
had  greater  dlflBculty  getting  Jobs  than  tboM 
who  had  not.  that  there  was  a  itlgma  tt- 
tached  to  having  been  in  the  CCC.  as  11  ttxy 
had  Come  from  reform  school. 

Mr.  Conrad  Wlrth.  Director  of  the  Na- 
tional Park  Service,  whom  I  quoted  1 
moment  ago,  said: 

The  minority  counsel's  recoUecUon,  I  ui 
sure.  Is  correct. 

There  was  an  admission  All  any  pn»- 
pective  employer  has  to  do  is  to  read  the 
bill,  then  .see  If  the  applicant  has  a  rec- 
ord of  having  been  In  one  of  the  Job 
Corps  camps,  and  ascertain  if  he  ij  1 
person  who  was  not  trainable  in  school; 
if  he  is  a  misfit,  .someone  who  cannot  be 
trained  by  normal  academic  or  voca- 
tional methods;  and  he  will  protwibly  not 
hire  him. 

More  men  left  the  old  CCC  camp  by 
de.sertlon  and  for  disciplinary  reasooi 
that  left  to  accept  new  Jobs.  Thialiui 
adml.ssion  of  failure,  and  raises  sevcnl 
questions  that  have  been  left  unan- 
swered. 

What  kind  of  training  would  be  pro- 
vided in  the  Job  Corps  camps,  in  vleirof 
the  type  of  Jobs  that  are  open  and  avail- 
able today? 

Indeed,  there  are  jobs  that  are  crylni 
for  people  to  fill  them;  but  they  are  Jobi 
that  are  the  result  of  the  age  of  tech- 
nology. The  proposed  camps  could  not 
prepare  for  those  kinds  of  jobs  thetypei 
of  boys  who  would  attend  the  campt 

What  would  be  the  size  and  the  rM«e 
of  the  camps?  That  is  not  spelled  o«t 
How  could  a  small  camp  accommodstt 
the  appropriate  training  facilities? 

What  kind  of  work  would  girls  do' 
Where  would  they  be  put?  How  wtuH 
they  be  taught?  There  is  no  requirement 
that  either  girls  or  Iwys  who  are  ac- 
cepted be  of  sound  moral  character. 

This  is  the  most  useless  aspect  of  the 
bill      I  hope  that  the  Senate  will  accei< 
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-ery  good  amendment  offered  by  the 
SiJSr  from  Vermont. 

ur  PROUTY.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
Jtefui  lor  the  valuable  contribution 
'^Sr  by  the  Senator  from  Texas.  I 
■JSnber  vividly  the  testimony  of  Mr. 
5!!rttwhen  he  appeared  before  our  com- 

"fSiJfd  likY  to  quote  from  the  tesU- 
JajTof  Dr.  Urie  Bronfenbrenner.  a 
JSngulshed  social  psychologist  and 
!wrfessor  in  the  departments  of  psy- 
So  MY  and  of  child  development  and 
S  relationships  at  Cornell  Unlver- 
JJZT  Dr  Bronfenbrenner  favored  a  Job 
Mvs  as  a  possible  means  of  helping  a 
Li^d  number  of  young  men.  but  he 
•tated  also  that  the  job  corps  concept 
"doei  not  hit  at  the  heart  of  the  matter." 
He  Mid: 

Ualeas  the  young  person  la  trained  In  a  Job 
which  hi*  home  community  can  use,  tinlew 
te  bat  learned  patterns  of  social  and  civic 
bthavlor  which  are  appropriate  to  that  com- 
munity, and  unless  that  community  la  pre- 
»4re(j  to  accept  him  In  a  new  and  more 
poiltlTe  role,  the  young  person  will  rettirn 
^  to  be  pushed  back  Into  the  part  in 
which  he  was  formerly  cast — the  social  mis- 
fit. 

In  my  judsment.  If  the  CCC  camps 
would  contribute  anything  of  value,  and 
if  half  the  boys  who  might  enter  them 
were  to  receive  some  benefits  from  them. 
I  would  support  the  program. 

I  am  not  proposing  to  cut  the  fimds 
for  training  centers  or  for  part  A.  I  am 
leaving  the  funds  at  the  same  figure  at 
which  they  now  are,  which  is  certainly 
high  enough.  It  will  mean^  in  my  Judg- 
ment, that  a  great  many  more  young- 
sters will  have  the  advantage  of  attend- 
ing vocational  training  schools,  where 
the  concentration  will  be  on  education, 
than  would  be  the  case  if  so  much  of  the 
money  were  to  be  spent  for  the  CCC 
camps. 

Mr.  President,  I  reserve  the  remainder 
of  my  time. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  myself  5  minutes. 

Every  so  often,  something  passes 
through  one's  mind  concerning  which  he 
says.  "I  have  heard  this  before";  or  "This 
experience  has  gripped  me  once  before." 

The  truth  is  that  I  have  heard  this 
argument  three  times  before.  There 
was  a  Job  Corps  program  before  Con- 
gress in  the  86th  Congress,  and  it  was 
adopted  by  the  Senate.  Such  a  program 
was  before  us  in  the  87th  Congress,  but 
the  Senate  did  not  act.  even  though  the 
bill  was  on  the  calendar,  because  we 
were  awaiting  the  possible  action  of  the 
House.  Then  we  passed  a  Job  Corps 
program  in  the  88th  Congress  by  a  sub- 
stantial majority.  It  was  known  as  the 
Youth  Opportunities  Act,  and  was  S.  1. 
It  Included  the  hometown  Youth  Corps 
and  the  Youth  Conservation  Corps. 

If  Senators  are  expecting  that  any  of 
these  programs  will  be  a  cure-all  for  the 
problem  of  youth  delinquency  or  the 
problem  of  youth  emplosmient  or  unem- 
ployment, they  should  vote  against  the 
bin.  The  program  before  us  is  not  a 
cure-all:  it  is  an  honest,  determined 
effort  to  alleviate  a  difBcult.  growing 
situation  of  poverty,  of  low  Income,  of 
frustration,  of  a  sense  of  hopelessness  on 


the  part  of  millions  of  Americans;  and, 
in  this  Instance,  on  the  part  of  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  young  people. 

The  choice  is.  Do  we  want  to  have 
these  young  men  on  the  streets,  in  trou- 
ble, doing  nothing?  Or  do  we  want 
thcon — at  least  some  of  them — to  have  blu 
opportunity  to  do  gainful  work  for  the 
public  welfare,  In  the  public  interest,  on 
public  lands,  and  for  public  resources, 
and  to  receive  a  modest  income,  some 
work  training,  some  physical  training, 
some  inspiration,  and  some  discipline 
and  work  habits? 

If  Senators  think  that  boys  will  be 
remade  by  attending  youth  camps,  they 
are  deceiving  both  themselves  and  the 
boys. 

But  the  program  will  be  helpful.  The 
choice  we  have  is  generally  not  the 
choice  between  white  and  black,  be- 
tween absolute  perfection  or  total  im- 
perfection; but  a  choice  between  alter- 
natives, some  of  which  are  reasonable, 
some  of  which  are  not. 

The  program  of  the  Youth  Conserva- 
tion Corps  or  the  job  corps  has  a  record 
in  this  country  that  most  Americans  hail 
as  a  good  record.  The  Senate  should 
know  that  there  are  illustrious  Members 
of  Congress  who  were  members  of  the 
CCC  camps.  The  distinguished  Repre- 
sentative from  my  State  of  Minnesota, 
John  Blatnik,  who  is  one  of  the  out- 
standing Members  of  the  other  body  was 
a  CCC  boy.  There  are  more  than  a 
dozen  Members  of  the  other  body  who 
were  members  of  CCC  camps.  I  only  re- 
gret that  I  was  not. 

The  Civilian  Conservation  Corps 
camps  produced  results  that  I  have  never 
heard  complained  about  or  criticized 
until  I  came  to  the  Senate  about  10 
years  after  the  camps  were  closed. 
There  Is  not  a  family  in  America  that 
has  not  heard  about  the  accomplish- 
ments of  the  Civilian  Conservation 
Corps.  There  is  not  a  State  in  America 
that  has  not  profited  by  the  accomplish- 
ments of  that  corps.  There  is  not  a 
bit  of  public  land  in  America  that  has 
not  benefited  somewhat,  if  a  camp  was 
located  on  it. 

All  over  the  Nation  there  are  yoimg 
men — ^they  are  not  so  young  now — who 
are  now  better  for  having  attended  a 
CCC  camp.  Thovisands  of  men  got  their 
chance,  in  the  depths  of  the  depression, 
to  have  a  decent  place  to  sleep,  a  com- 
fortable place  in  which  to  live,  nutritious 
food.  s<Mne  warm  clothing,  and  a  job  in 
a  CCC  camp. 

The  stigma  was  the  society  that  made 
it  necessary  to  establish  such  camps. 
The  stigma  is  the  fact  that  one  cannot 
get  a  job  when  he  stands  on  the  street 
corner  like  a  bum. 

The  YCC  will  not  leave  a  stigma  on 
anybody.  It  will  make  a  real  contribu- 
tion to  the  country,  to  the  States,  and 
to  the  communities. 

They  will  be  a  little  healthier,  and  at 
least  have  some  decent  habits.  If  the 
Congress  should  tiirn  its  back  on  the 
Youth  Conservation  Corps,  it  would  turn 
its  back  on  one  of  the  most  exemplary 
chapters  of  its  history;  because  of  all 
the  programs  of  the  depression  years,  of 
all  the  programs  which  have  ever  affected 
the  youth  of  this  country  In  which  the 


Government  has  been  involved.  I  say  that 
none  has  been  better  than  the  CCC. 

I  do  not  care  who  testifies  that  it  has 
left  a  stigma  on  a  man.  The  worst 
stigma  on  a  man  was  not  to  be  wanted — 
that  there  was  no  place  for  him  in 
society. 

I  have  gone  over  this  argument  time 
and  time  again.  I  have  heard  about  the 
cost  of  the  program.  Has  anyone  heard 
about  the  cost  of  Juvenile  delinquency? 
It  would  cost  $4,700  a  year  to  take  care 
of  a  young  man  in  a  youth  camp.  It 
costs  $25,000  for  a  juvenile  delinquent. 
Let  anyone  dispute  that  figure.  That  is 
a  minimal  cost.  It  costs  more  for  a  boy 
in  a  reformatory  per  year — if  one  wishes 
to  amortize  the  reformatory  costs — than 
it  does  in  a  youth  camp.  I  take  a  strong 
stand  against  prisons  and  reforma- 
tories— I  wish  to  take  a  courageous  stand 
against  them.  I  support  youth  camps 
which  are  free  and  voluntary,  where 
young  people  will  find  opixjrtunity. 

What  will  they  learn?  Mr.  Shriver 
testified  before  the  committee  and  gave 
a  sketch  of  what  the  staff  would  be  like. 
He  also  outlined  some  of  the  possibili- 
ties. He  does  not  say  that  a  boy  would 
end  by  becoming  a  plumber. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  (Mr. 
MclNTYRE  in  the  chair) .  The  time  of  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  has  expired. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  myself  2  more  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Minnesota  Is  recognized 
for  2  more  minutes. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  It  does  not  mean 
that  a  boy  will  become  a  skilled  crafts- 
man, but  it  does  mean  that  he  will  learn 
a  little  about  the  use  of  tools.  These 
youngsters,  according  to  the  testimony 
in  the  report  of  the  committee — and  I 
read  from  the  report — would  be  em- 
ployed in  a  great  variety  of  tasks,  In- 
cluding water  and  soil  development  con- 
servation, timber  stand  improvement, 
range  resource  development,  recreational 
facilities,  wUdlife  habitat  improvement, 
insect  disease  control,  fire  protection, 
road  trail  development,  and  surveys. 

They  would  get  an  opportunity  to  re- 
ceive vocational  education,  and  some 
applied  education — not  merely  book 
education.  We  could  use  a  thousand  of 
them  in  Rock  Creek  Park  right  now. 
This  city  needs  campsites  around  it. 
There  are  families  in  this  city  that  can- 
not find  a  decent  place  to  stay.  This  is 
a  growing  country,  so  we  have  some 
problems,  like  the  boys  in  Brooklyn  who 
went  to  Yellowstone  Park,  where  they 
were  restless.  Mr.  President,  there  are 
a  few  boys  who  went  from  Yellowstone 
Park  to  Brooklyn  and  they  were  just  as 
restless.  What  does  that  prove?  Boys 
are  particularly  restless.  If  they  are  not, 
there  Is  something  wrong  with  them. 

The  main  idea  is  to  put  those  boys  to 
work.  So,  I  would  hope  that  we  would 
sustain  the  action  of  the  Senate  on  two 
other  occasions,  and  that  we  would  not 
destroy  the  heart  of  this  bill.  The  heart 
of  this  bill  is  in  the  Job  Corps.  I  hope 
that  the  Senate  will  defeat  the  amend- 
ment.         

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Vermont  yield  me  1 
minute? 
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Jilr.  PROUTY.  I  yield  1  minute  to  the 
Senator  from  Texas. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Texas  is  recognized  for  1 
minute. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr  President,  no  on^ 
is  in  favor  of  juvenile  delinquency  No 
one  is  In  favor  of  poverty  But,  tlie  clear 
implication  here  is  that  if  we  vote 
against  the  bill,  we  .shall  be  voting  for 
poverty  and  for  juvenile  delinquency  I 
reject  that  notion. 

I  have  not  seen  anything  in  the  bill 
which  proves  to  me  that  it  would  eradi- 
cate Juvenile  delinquency. 

I  have  not  seen  anything  in  the  bill 
which  proves  to  me  that  it  would  pre- 
pare youngsters  for  a  useful  profession 

No  guidehnes  are  set  out  in  the  bill 
We  do  not  know  what  kind  of  traininu 
will  be  given  in  the  camps.  There  is 
absolutely  no  guide  in  the  bill  It  i.s 
absolutely  vague.  Quite  to  the  contrary, 
so  far  as  being  for  poverty  or  Juvenile 
delinquency  is  concerned.  I  am  very 
much  opposed  to  them  both;  but  I  be- 
lieve that  the  bill  is  a  cruel  hoax. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Michigan  yield  to  me 
3  minutes? 

Mr.  McNAMARA.  I  yield  3  minutes 
to  the  Senator  from  West   Virginia. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
Senator  from  West  Virginia  is  recognized 
for  3  minutes. 

B(fr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President.  I 
wish  very  briefly  to  underscore  the  com- 
pelling comments  which  have  been  made 
by   the   Senator   from    Minnesota    (Mr 

HUMPHKIY ) . 

Sometimes  a  Member  who  served  in 
the  other  body  In  a  much  earlier  period 
in  his  life  is  reluctant  to  mention  the 
fact,  as  he  may  be  regarded  perhaps  as 
an  oldtimer  in  public  service. 

I  emphasize,  however,  that  my  .spirit 
is  as  young  today  as  I  plead  for  the 
Civilian  Conservation  Corps  concept  a.s 
it  is  embodied  m  thus  bill,  as  when  I 
spoke  in  the  House  of  Representatives  in 
1933  for  the  creation  of  the  CCC.  I 
am  as  ardent  an  advocate  now  a.s  I  was 
then. 

I  would  remind  Senators  that  there 
are  those  of  us  who  voted  for  the  CCC 
in  1933  who  are  now  privileged  to  serve 
in  this  forum.  Then,  in  1937.  we  voted 
to  extend  the  CCC  for  another  3  years. 
The  reason  that  was  done  was  that  the 
Conservation  Corps  had  proved  itself 
The  record  of  the  Corps  met  general  ap- 
proval of  the  American  citizenry. 

It  has  been  my  responsibility  in  the 
86th  Congress  and  again  m  the  88th 
Congress,  to  conduct  hearings  on  the 
Subcommittee  on  the  Youth  Conserva- 
tion Corps  as  related  subject  matter. 

I  listened.  I  was  attentive  to  the 
witnesses  at  the  hearings.  I  heard  the 
day-by-day  moving  testimony  of  the  men 
who  came  to  Washington,  paying  their 
own  expenses,  individuals  who  are  now 
leaders  in  their  communities,  who  were 
once  cnrollees  of  the  CCC.  Over  and 
over  they  impressed  us  with  the  value 
of  the  training  they  received.  Mention 
has  been  made  here  of  certain  scant 
testimony  of  disparagement  of  the  CCC 
It  was  fragmentary.     The  overwhelm- 


ing endorsement  by  men  who  had  served 
in  the  Corps  and  who  came  to  the  Na- 
tion's Capital  to  testify  what  it  meant 
to  them  to  be  in  the  CCC  camps,  that  is 
what  cau-sed  me  a«air^  to  believe,  now- 
even  more  firmly,  perhaps,  L^ian  back  In 
the  1930's,  that  this  's  the  constructive 
proKram  which  builds  boys  Into  better 
men  The  Nation's  natural  re.sources 
were  streni,'thened  to  be  sure,  but — ah. 
the  human  values  were  .S(^  ureat 

I  tru.st  that  the  iLmendmeiit  to  the 
committ*^*  amendment  offered  by  the 
Senator  from  Vermont  I  Mr  Proi'ty  ! 
will  not  only  be  defeated  but  will  be  de- 
feated by  a  substantial  majority  I>'t  us 
keep  the  heart  of  this  bill  Intact 

Mr  McN.AMAK.A  Mr  Pre.sident  I 
yield  myself  1  minute 

The  PRESIDING  OFT'ICER  The 
Senator  from  MlchlKan  is  recognized  for 
1  minutt^ 

Mr  M(  N.AM.\R.A  I  subscribe  to  the 
remarks  of  the  dislin^;ui.shed  Senator 
from  Minne.sota  'Mr  HimphreyI  and 
the  di.stini.;uished  Senator  from  West 
Virginia     Mr    Randolph; 

They  have  been  stressing  the  Job 
Corps  and  the  advantages  to  the  young 
man  of  learning  work  habit.s  and  the 
contribution  he  will  make  to  the  fore.sls 
and  the  park  proit^ram  Correctly  s<j 
But,  in  addition,  under  this  .section  of 
the  bill,  the  boys  will  be  offered  an  edu- 
cation They  will  not  nece.s.surily  have 
the  time  that  they  had  under  the  old 
sy.stem.  There  will  be  books  available  to 
them;  there  will  also  be  people  to  help 
to  train  them  under  another  section  of 
the  bill.  I  believe  that  this  ls.  all  m  all, 
a  tremendous  piece  of  legislation,  and 
this  program  Ls  really  tlie  heart  of  it 

I  hope  that  the  amendment  to  the 
commuu^e  amer^.dment  of  the  Senator 
from  Vermont  will  !>e  defeated 

Mr  PROL'TY  Mr  President,  I  yield 
myself  5  minute.s 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
Senator  from  Vermont  is  recognized  for 
5  minutes. 

Mr  PROUTY'  Mr  President,  it  !.■.  a 
little  surprising  to  me  that  so  many 
Senators  who  are  opposed  Ui  my  amend - 
mt'iit  weif  perfectly  williiij.'  to  acc«'pt 
tlie  amer;dment  yesterday  which  made 
it  po.ssible  for  any  Governor  to  vi't^:)  a 
CCC  proisTam  in  his  Stalt^ — all  50  Stat<\s, 
if  the  Govt-rnorsf^elt  that   way 

I  believe,  al.so.  that  the  impre.s.sion 
may  have  been  created  that  I  am  for 
abolishing'  thi.;  whole  traininir  procram 
for  youni,'  people  That  Is  not  what  I 
am  trying  to  do. 

I  would  keep  the  .$190  million  appro- 
priation where  It  Is. 

I  would  do  nothing  to  reduce  the  num- 
ber of  youni'sters  who  would  be  eligible 
for  the  program. 

Under  tlie  bill  20,000  w.iuld  u'o  into 
the  .so-called  CCC  camps,  and  another 
20,000  would  go  into  the  training  centers. 

My  whole  point  is  that  in  the  training 
centers,  which  would  cost  a  great  deal 
less  to  operate,  and  where  the  boys  and 
girls  would  live,  they  would  receive  good 
food  as  well  as  excellent  training  which 
would  help  them  acquire  a  useful  skill, 
which  they  would  not  i,'et  in  a  CCC 
camp. 
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I  believe  that  mopt  people  fuaflu, 
with  the  operation  contemplatedwffl 
auree  with   me  on  t.  lat. 

I  am  not  cutting  a  single  nickel  fn. 
the  bill  I  am  maklhg  It  possible.  p»! 
haps,  to  take  more  than  40,000  of 'thai 
youngsters  this  year,  because  if  w«  pni 
them  in  vocational  training  centers  not 
only  can  they  learn  a  skill,  but  alio  tt 
will  cost  the  taxpayers  a  great  deal  li«. 
A  ureat  many  of  them,  we  hope,  wlUbi 
able  to  find  useful  Jobs. 

I  am  not  trying  to  kill  the  program.  I 
am  sure  the  Senator  from  Mlaaoun 
agrees  with  that  statement  But  I  th<nt 
tiiat  perhaps  the  Impre-ssion  has  bea 
given  that  that  is  not  true. 

I  w  ant  to  have  as  many  of  these  youni 
people  m  the  camps  or  training  centen 
a.s  po.s.sible  I  hoix'  they  will  be  suoccK. 
ful  Certainly  the  program  is  experi- 
mental.   But  It  is  worth  the  effort. 

I  am  not  .seeking  to  cut  a  nickel  from 
the  program.  I  .seek  to  make  It  posalbk 
for  nmre  of  the.se  people  to  acquire  UK- 
ful  skills  by  .sending  them  to  trUnlm 
centers  away  from  their  homes,  in  ne» 
environments,  but  not  out  in  the  wootb 
where  they  would  work  all  the  time  and 
become  so  tired  tliat  the  2  or  3  hourj  of 
training  they  would  receive  would  not  be 
very  helpful.  They  would  come  btek. 
just  what  they  were  when  they  left.  I 
want  to  make  that  very  plain 

I  yield  back  the  remainder  of  my  time 

The  PRESIDING  OPT^ICER.  All  lime 
is  yielded  back 

The  question  is  on  agrt^ment  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Ver- 
mont i  Mr  ProutyI,  to  the  committee 
amendment 

The  yeas  and  nays  have  been  ordered, 
and  the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY  I  announce  thlt 
the  Senator  from  Montana  I  Mr.  Mn- 
cALF  .  Is  ab.sent  on  official  business. 

I  al.so  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
California  i  Mr.  EngleI  and  the  Senator 
from  Ma.ssachusetl.s  I  Mr.  Kennedy],  are 
ab.sent  because  of  illness. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Texas  I  Mr  Yarborough].  and  the 
Senator  from  New  Mexico  .Mr.  Andei- 
soN  : ,  are  iu'ce.s.sarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico 
Mr  .^NDKRSON  : .  the  Senator  from  Mon- 
tana !  Mr.  Metcalf!,  the  Senator  from 
Texas  I  Mr.  YARBORorcnl.  the  Senator 
from  Ma.ssachusett.s  i  Mr.  Kennedy],  and 
the  Senator  from  California  [Mr, 
Engle'.  would  vote  "nav." 

Mr  KUCHEL  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  r^lr.  DoMiinac) 
IS  necessarily  ab.sent,  and  if  present  and 
voting,  would  vote  "yea." 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  33, 
nays  61,  as  follows: 

( No    480  Leg  [ 

YEAS — 33 


Allott 

Ooldwater 

Pearson 

Bean 

Hlcltpnlooper 

Prouty 

B.-niiett 

Hniska 

Robertson 

Boggs 

Javlts 

H^inseW 

Byrd.  V». 

Jordan, Idaho 

Saltonstall 

Carl.s<iii 

Keatinn 

S<-ott 

Cotton 

McCielian 

Simpson 

Curtis 

Mechem 

Stennls 

Dlrksen 

Miller 

Thurmond 

Eastland 

•Morton 

Tower 

jEllender 

Mundt 

WUUama.Del 

196^ 


Aikan 
Btftlett 

B»yb 
BTTd.W  Va 

(^nnnn 

OW* 

Cburch 

dark 

cooper 

Dodd 

DouglM 

l^inondson 

fulbrtjht 
Oor« 

Bkrt 
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ADd«rw" 
IX)mlnlck 


NATS— fll 

Hartke 

Hayden 

HUl 

Holland 

Humphrey 

Inouye 

Jackson 

Johnston 

Jordan,  N.C. 

Kuchel 

Laiuiche 

Long.  Mo. 

LonK.  La. 

Magnuson 

Man.sneld 

McCarthy 

McOee 

McOovern 

Mclntyre 

McNamara 

Monroney 

NOT  VOTINO — 6 

EnKle  Metcalf 


Morse 
Moss 

MusUe 

Nelson 

Neuberger 

Pas  tore 

Pell 

Proxmlre 

Randolph 

Rlblcoff 

Smatbers 

Smltb 

Sparlunan 

Symington 

Talmadge 

Walters 

WilUamB.  N.J. 

Young.  N.  Dak. 

Young,  Ohio 


was 


wiU 


Kennedy  Yarborough 

So  Mr.  Prouty 's  amendment  to  the 
committee  amendment  was  rejected. 
Mr    HUMPHREY.     Mr.   President,   I 

move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  amendment  was  rejected. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  I 
mow  tp  lay  t-hat  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table 
ggreed  to. 

Mr.   MORTON.    Mr.    President, 
the  Senator  from  Texas  yield? 

Mr  TOWER.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
5  minutes  on  the  bill  to  the  Senator  from 
Kentucky.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Kentucky  is  recogrdzed  for 
5  minutes 

Mr.  MORTON.  I  am  sorry  that  the 
Prouty  amendment  was  not  agreed  to, 
for  I  think  it  would  have  brought  per- 
haps twice  as  many  people  under  train- 
ing, because  the  available  funds  would 
have  been  spread  to  that  many  more. 
However,  perhaps  it  Is  just  as  well  that 
Ihey  were  not .  I  do  not  know  what  they 
would  pet  out  of  the  program. 

I  agree  with  the  statement  in  an  ar- 
ticle from  the  Courier  Journal  of  Louis- 
ville, Ky..  on  July  18  written  by  Kyle 
Vance,  one  of  their  top  reporters.  The 
headline  reads  "Wage  Law  Closes  Up 
Craft  Shop." 

The  article  states: 

P*iNTSviM.E.  Ky  -Kentucky  HUls  Handi- 
crafts. H  busy  supplier  of  mountain-made 
novelties  and  notions,  is  going  out  of  busi- 
ness because  of  a  crackdown  on  Federal 
mininuini-waKC   provisions. 

Jo  Pack.  oix-riU-or  of  the  industry,  said 
vMierday  a  few  full-time  Jobs  and  about 
300  part-time  occupations  of  mountain  men 
&nd  women  will  have  to  be  ended. 

CALLS  rr  iROKic 

An  Ironic  consideration.  Miss  Pack  said, 
Is  that  the  Federal  Government  spent  about 
135  000  at  the  Mayo  State  Vocational  School, 
PalntfivUle.  to  teach  the  arts  and  crafts  work 
to  the  moiintaineers 

"What  thl.s  crackdown  means  Is  that  more 
KMtern  Kentucklans  are  being  forced  out 
of  work  t.hiin  President  (Lyndon  B.)  John- 
ions  poverty  program  can  put  back  to  work," 
the  said. 

She  said  the  nature  of  the  work  for  her 
Mtabllshment  is  such  that  she  cannot  af- 
ford to  guarantee  the  $1.25  an  hour  de- 
manded by  the  Federal  wage-hour  law. 

Other  small  employers  in  Eastern  Ken- 
tucky are  being  forced  out  of  business,  she 
charged,  because  a  new  wage-hour  ofBce  In 
Plkevilie  Is  pressing  for  strict  compliance 
vitb  the  minimum-wage  law. 


CHALLENGE   TAILS 

Miss  Pack  said  she  has  challenged  without 
success  the  right  of  the  Government  to  clas- 
sify her  as  a  dealer  In  products  that  move  In 
Interstate   commerce. 

"I  rearranged  my  operation  so  that  I  would 
not  be  selling  across  State  lines,"  she  said. 
"They  first  told  me  that  I  could  sell  within 
Kentucky  without  being  subject  to  Federal 
minimum  wages. 

"Then  they  came  back  to  me  and  said  I 
couldn't  even  sell  inside  Kentucky,  because 
our  goods  are  sold  to  totirlsts  and  the  tour- 
ists carry  them  across  State  lines." 

They  permit  Miss  Pack  to  deal  with 
any  mountain  family,  young  or  old,  if 
they  can  supply  their  own  raw  materials ; 
but  if  they  cannot,  and  if  she  advances 
the  raw  materials  and  lets  them  work  on 
a  purse  or  anything  else  in  their  own 
homes  so  that  they  supplement  their  in- 
comes, someone  is  sent  to  those  homes 
with  a  stopwatch,  according  to  the  Wage 
and  Hour  Administration  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Labor,  and  see  that  the  people 
make  $1.25  an  hour. 

It  Is  ridiculous  that  one  branch  of  the 
Federal  Government  wishes  to  war  on 
poverty,  and  yet  the  day  before  yester- 
day, in  the  mountains  of  Kentucky,  the 
Wage  and  Hour  Administration  was  tak- 
ing 200  jobs  away  from  people. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  tired  of  lipserv- 
Ice.  I  shall  vote  against  the  bill.  I 
thank  the  Senator  for  yielding  me  the 
time. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Texas  yield  2  minutes 
tome? 

Mr.  TOWER.  I  yield  2  minutes  on  the 
bill  to  the  Senator  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  The  Senator  from 
Kentucky  has  placed  his  finger  on  the 
crux  of  the  problem  that  we  are  dis- 
cussing. Under  the  bill  we  would  merely 
treat  symptoms.  We  would  be  giving  a 
sedative  to  a  condition  which  is  oother- 
ing  the  people  of  the  country.  We  would 
not  at  all  reach  the  cause  or  the  condi- 
tions about  which  we  are  complaining 
today.  The  cause  of  the  condition  is  that 
the  Federal  Government  has  not  given 
our  free  economy  an  opportunity  to  ex- 
pand. Its  course  has  been  one  of 
hindrance.  It  has  not  in  any  way  helped 
the  persons  who  wished  to  0E>erate  a 
business  so  that  they  could  hire  people. 

We  have  a  stacked  National  Labor 
Relations  Board.     We  have  a  stacked 


Department  of  Labor.    We  have  thrown  '  wishes  to 
in  our  lot  with  labor  unions.    We  have 
done  everything  we  can  to  impede  the 
free  operation  of  agencies  that  employ 
the  people  about  whom  we  are  concerned 

today. 

In  1933,  12  million  people  were  out  of 
work.  All  of  the  nostrums  now  proposed 
were  adopted. 

In  1939  there  were  still  9  milUon  people 
out  of  work.  In  the  last  3  years  we 
passed  a  bill  providing  for  liberalization 
of  depreciation  allowances.  We  have 
given  a  tax  credit  for  new  capital  invest- 
ment. We  have  adopted  the  tax  reduc- 
tion bill.  We  have  adopted  a  supple- 
mental public  works  bill,  a  commimity 
facilities  bill,  and  an  area  redevelopment 
bill,  and  I  believe  we  shall  adopt  the  so- 
called  Appalachia  bill. 

Instead  of  the  number  of  unemployed 
going  down,  it  Is  going  up. 


So  I  ask  the  following  question:  Is  our 
program  of  Federal  nostrums  solving  the 
problem?  No  one  can  prove  to  me  that 
it  is.  The  facts  and  statistics  show  that 
with  all  our  spending,  conditions  are 
worse  today  than  they  were  3  years  ago. 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  President,  I  send 
an  amendment  to  the  committee  amend- 
ment to  the  desk,  and  ask  to  have  it 
stated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  to  the  committee  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  Senator  from  New 
York  will  be  stated. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  It  is  proposed, 
on  pages  108  between  lines  21  and  22,  to 
insert  the  following: 

Sec  614.  (a)  In  carrying  out  the  provi- 
sions of  part  A  of  title  II,  and  part  B  of  title 
in,  the  Director  shall  receive  and  Is  author- 
ized to  approve  State  plans  to  carry  out  the 
provisions  of  such  parts  or  either  of  them, 
and  shall  utilize  State  agencies  and  facilities 
in  the  administration  of  such  parts,  either 
at  the  initiation  of  programs  under  such 
parts  or  in  the  course  thereof,  whenever  and 
wherever  such  State  plans  will  accomplish 
as  economically  and  efficiently  as  Federal 
administration  the  purposes  of  such  parts. 

(b)  The  Director  is  authorized  to  make 
grants  to  or  to  contract  with  States  and  ap- 
propriate State  agencies  for  the  payment  of 
the  expenses  of  such  agencies  In  performing 
their  functions  under  subsection  (a)  hereof. 

Renumber  the  succeeding  sections. 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  Mr.  President,  I  shall 
not  take  very  long.  I  think  we  can  dis- 
pose of  what  I  have  in  mind  very  briefly, 
but  I  would  invite  the  attention  of  Sen- 
ators to  the  fact  that  after  the  "road 
marches"  we  have  made  today  upon  the 
subject,  we  still  have  not  dealt  with  the 
problem  in  a  affirmative  way.  We  have 
dealt  with  it  solely  in  a  negative  way. 
We  have  now  required  that,  as  to  youth 
camps,  the  Governor  of  a  State  may  have 
30  days'  veto  power.  We  have  provided 
that  where  a  contract  is  assumed  with 
a  private,  nonprofit  agency  in  any  State, 
if — and  I  direct  the  attention  of  Mem- 
bers of  the  Senate  to  this — if  it  is  not 
done  in  connection  with  a  public  agency, 
it  must  be  submitted  to  the  Governor  for 
30  days. 

What  we  have  omitted  to  do  so  far, 
unless  we  do  it  now,  is  to  provide  that 
the  Director  of  the  program  may  make 
contracts  with  States  to  take  over  the 
administration  under  any  title,   If  he 


In  my  judgment,  the  Senate  would 
have  been  much  better  advised  to  have 
gone  down  that  road  rather  than  give  the 
Governor  veto  power.  The  Senate  would 
have  done  much  better  If  it  had  traveled 
the  road  of  giving  the  Director  authority 
or  direction  to  make  agreements  with 
States  to  take  over  the  administration. 

The  Senate  has  not  done  that.  That 
is  a  decision  the  Senate  has  made.  Prob- 
ably there  is  no  jxjint  in  rearguing  it, 
although  I  hazard  the  guess  that  when 
the  measure  comes  out  of  conference, 
that  is  what  will  be  done,  because  the 
other  provisions  which  have  been  adopt- 
ed are  more  onerous  and  diflScult  than 
the  provisions  I  have  suggested. 

I  should  like  to  have  the  attention  of 
the  manager  of  the  bill,  because  I  think 
in  the  legislative  history  we  can  make  It 
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very  dear  that  the  bill  will  allow— pro- 
vided w»  make  It  do  so — the  Director  of 
the  program  to  make  contracts  with  In- 
dlvldu*!  States  of  a  generic  character  to 
take  over,  If  he  wishes,  the  administra- 
tion of  Individual  titles  of  the  bill 

I  should  like  to  ask  the  Senator  from 
Michigan,  who  is  m  change  of  the  bill. 
under  section  107.  as  it  applies  to  youth 
camps:  under  section  112.  as  it  applies 
to  work  training  programs;  under  sec- 
tion 209(a).  as  amended,  as  it  applies  to 
community  action  programs:  under  sec- 
tion 213(a)  and  section  214  as  they 
apply  to  adult  education  programs:  and 
iinder  section  311.  as  it  applies  to  migra- 
tory labor  programs,  whether  it  is  his 
Judgment  that  under  these  sections  the 
Director  of  the  program  could,  if  he 
wished,  enter  mto  agreements  with  indi- 
vidual States,  under  which  the  States 
under  such  agreements  and  terms,  could 
administer  the  totality  of  the  particular 
parts  to  which  those  sections  referred 

Mr.  McNAMARA.  The  question  is 
lengthy  and  complex.  I  believe  it  comes 
down  to  the  fact  that  the  Director  now 
has  the  option  of  accepting  existing 
State  plans  or  approve  State  plans  that 
might  be  put  into  effect. 

Mr.  JAVrrs  And  enter  Into  agree- 
ments with  States  to  carry  them  through 
In  association  with  the  agencies? 

Mr.  McNAMARA  Yes.  with  the  ap- 
propriate State  agency  or  Governor,  as 
the  case  may  be 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  think  that  is  fine  I 
think  It  Is  the  most  we  can  do.  as  the 
Senate  has  not  adopted  the  other  prin- 
ciple I  had  in  mind.  We  have  made  it 
clear  that  the  Director  may  enter  into 
such  agreements,  in  hus  discretion,  if  he 
wishes. 

It  is  the  judgment  of  the  manager 
of  the  bill  that  the  bill  enables  him  to 
do  so  imder  the  sections  I  have  read. 

Mr.  McNAMARA.     Yes 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr  President.  I  with- 
draw my  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  New  York  withdraws  his 
amendment. 

The  committee  amendment  Is  open  to 
further  amendment 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr  President.  I  send 
to  the  desk  an  amendment  to  the  com- 
mittee amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  to  the  committee  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  Senator  from  Ohio 
will  be  stated. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  It  is  propo.sed, 
on  page  64.  line  14.  to  strike  out  the 
numeral  "$412,500,000"  and  insert  in 
lieu  thereof  the  figure  •$312,500,000  " 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr  President,  I  yield 
myself  2  minutes.  I  shall  ask  for  the  yeas 
and  nays  on  this  amendment. 

My  amendment  would  strike  the  fl«- 
ure  '•$412,500,000"  authorized  to  finance 
title  I  and  substitute  therefor  the  figure 
"$312,500,000  • 

I  contemplate  offerint;  an  amendment 
to  each  title,  proposing  to  reduce  the 
amounts  allocated  to  each  title  by  25  per- 
cent, except  as  to  title  III,  with  which 
we  have  already  dealt. 

To  repeat,  for  title  I,  instead  of  $412.- 
500,000  being  authorized,  if  my  amend- 


ment   IS    adopted    $312,500,000    will    be 
authorized  for  expenditure 

I  reserve  the  remainder  of  my  time 

I  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  my 
amendment 

Thf  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered 

Mr  McNAMARA  Mr.  President,  this 
Is  not  an  uncommon  approach  The 
amendment  propo.ses  an  arbitrary, 
across-the-board  cut  of  25  percent,  as  I 
understand  it  All  the  elements  are  here 
involved  that  were  involved  in  the  Prouty 
amendment  which  the  Senate  voted  down 
a  few  mJnutes  ago  I  hope  the  same 
action  will  be  followed  In  this  case 

This  is  a  carefully  worked  out  pro- 
gram, after  consultation  with  business 
and  other  leaders  The  budget  has  been 
worked  out  on  the  basis  of  the  recom- 
mendations of  experienced  people  from 
all  walks  of  life  I  think  the  figure  should 
remain  a-s  it  Is.  I  hope  the  amendment 
will  be  rejected 

I  yield  back  the  remainder  of  mv  time. 

Mr  LAUSCHE  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  All  time 
on  the  Lausche  iimendment  to  the  com- 
mittee amendment  has  been  yielded  back. 
The  yeas  and  nays  have  been  ordered, 
and  the  clerk  will  call  the  roll 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr  HUMPHREY  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  fmm  Montana  i  Mr.  Met- 
CALFl  Is  absent  on  nfficial  business. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senat<ir  from 
California  I  Mr  Enc.leI  and  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  fMr  Kennedy!  are 
absent  because  of  illness 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
fmm  Now  Mexico  Mr  ANnER.soNl  and 
the  Senator  fmm  Texas  I  Mr.  Yar- 
BORour.Hl  ate  necessarily  absent 

I  further  announce  that.  If  pre.sent  and 
voting,  the  Senat>ir  fmm  Montana  (Mr 
MetcalfI.  the  Senator  from  California 
Mr  EngleI.  the  Senator  from  Massa- 
chusetts fMr.  Ken.vedyI,  the  Senator 
from  New  Mexico  I  Mr  Anper.sonI,  and 
the  Senator  from  Texa.s  '•  Mr  Yar- 
BoROUGHl    would  each  vot^:*     nay." 

Mr  KUCHEL  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  I  Mr  D(jminuk1 
IS  necessarily  absent,  and.  if  present  and 
votm.;,  would  vote    yea." 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  37. 
nays  57.  as  follows: 
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Ailott 

Gold  water 

Pearson 

B«all 

Hlckeiilooper 

Finn -rt*on 

Bennett 

Hill 

Kiissell 

Ho^^a 

Holland 

.Srtlt.iri.stall 

Byrd,  Va. 

Hrualca 

Simps. m 

Carlson 

Jordan   N  C 

Hparkm.in 

C<X)per 

Jordan    Idaho 

Stennis 

Cotton 

Lau.sche 

Thurmond 

Curtis 

Mi.Ciellan 

T^v^e. 

Dlrksen 

M  chr-m 

WUllam.>*   Del 

E:u?tlanfl 

MlHpr 

Youn»{   N    Dak 

E;i<»ncler 

Ml  If  ton 

Ervin 

M'lndt 

NAYS— 57 

Allien 

DouKliiS 

JavlU 

Harriett 

tdmundson 

Juhnston 

Ba>h 

Fons 

K'-jifinK 

Bible 

Fulbrlksht 

K:!chel 

Brewster 

( ture 

I..ni:    Mo 

Burdu-lc 

ilruenlnn 

It'Tu"   la 

Byrd.  W   Va 

H.k.' 

.M.KMi.-M.n 

Cannon 

Hartko 

Ma:i.sfl.-!d 

Citse 

Hrt\  (ten 

.Vt -Cartny 

Church 

Humphrey 

M.  Oee 

Clarlc 

Inouye 

McOuvern 

Dodd 

JuiScwjn 

ML-Intyre 

MrNamara 

Pas  tore 

Munroney 

Pell 

Morse 

Pmuty 

Moss 

Proxmlre 

M'l^kle 

Randolph 

Nelson 

Rlbiroff 

Ncuberucr 

Srott 

NOT   VOTi 

Ande.'-son 

Ensle 

Dijminlck 

Kennedy 

Smathan 

Smitb 

'Talmadxa 
Waltwr 
Wlllianu,  Rj 


Metcalf 
Yarboimmi 

So  Mr.  Lausche's  amendment  to  Um 
committee  amendment  was  rejected. 

Mr  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  tl* 
amendment  was  rejected. 

Mr  MORSE.  I  move  to  lay  that  mo- 
tlon  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  wii 
agreed   to. 

Mr  LAUSCHE.  Mr  President  In 
view  of  the  manifestation  of  the  jiidf- 
nient  of  the  Senate  on  my  amendment, 
I  shall  not  offer  the  amendmenta  whfch 
I  said  I  would  offer.  I  believe  the  Senate 
has  spoken  Its  will,  and  it  would  be  i 
waste  of  time  to  offer  amendmenta  to 
the  other  titles  of  the  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Tl* 
committee  amendment  Is  open  to  further 
amendment.  If  no  further  amendment 
is  to  be  offered,  the  question  is  on  agree- 
ing to  the  committee  amendment  ai 
amended. 

The  committee  amendment  as  amend- 
ed was  agreed  to. 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  the  engrossment  and  thlnl 
reading  of  the  bill. 

Tlie  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engroaaed 
for  a  third  reading,  and  was  read  the 
third  time 

Mr  McmSF.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
for  the  yeas  and  navs  on  the  passa^ 
of  the  bill. 

The   yeas   and    nays   were  ordered. 

Mr  TOWER.  Mr  President,  I  yield 
to  the  distingui.'^hed  Senator  from  Colo- 
rado such  time  as  he  may  require. 

Mr  ALI.OTT.  Mr  President,  much 
has  been  said,  and  I  am  sure  that  muct 
much  more  will  be  said  in  the  months 
ahead.  ab<iut  the  President's  war  on  pof- 
erty  This  program  has  been  henUded 
in  a  fashion  that  would  make  P.  T.  Bar- 
num's  heart  leap  for  joy,  were  he  still 
alive  The  advance  publicity  men  and 
the  barkers  have  been  diligently  pljlm 
their  trade.  The  atmosphere  has  defi- 
nitely been  circus,  and  after  having  read 
the  bill,  perhaps  a  circus  setting  \i  ai>- 
propriate  after  all.  With  the  enactment 
of  this  hastily  drafted,  ill-considered 
loKislation  the  world  renowned  Ringllng 
Brothers  and  Barnum  L  Bailey  Clrcui 
will  be  relezated  to  the  "second  greatest 
show  on  earth  " 

Because  we  have  been  deluged  in  Mad- 
ison Avenue  slo^'ans  and  circus  hoopU, 
I  think  that  it  is  important  that  this 
quixotic  approach  to  the  poverty  pnb- 
lem  be  placed  In  its  proper  perspectlte 
TTils  was  succinctly  done  In  a  convens- 
tioii  between  two  8  year  olds,  as  only 
children  in  their  direct  and  innocent  In- 
sight can.  The  exchange,  as  overhesrt 
by  one  of  my  staff  members,  went  Mte 
this: 

First  fl-veur-old:   "What's  a  poverty  WM^ 

Second  8-year-old:  "Oh,  that's  a  bat* 
between  the  pi  xir  pefiple  and  the  pollUclai*— 
but    the   politicians   alwaya   win." 
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-The  poUticlans  always  win."  These 
#«..r  words  sum  up  the  underlying  alms 
I!S  eventual  results  of  the  war  on  pov- 
•^  with  uncanny  accuracy.  How  can 
SSators  be  asked,  in  good  conscience,  to 
JJiorize  the  expenditure  of  nearly  $1 
hHiion  of  the  taxpayers'  money  In  the 
Srrt  year  and  undoubtedly  several  times 
Sit  amount  in  years  to  come  to  secure 
^ciory  for  politicians?  Campaign 
JindB  should  be  procured  from  the  usual 
^gi^,  not  the  Federal  Treasury. 

Section  602 im)  authorizes  the  poverty 
car  to  "expend,  without  regard  to  the 
nrovlslons  of  any  other  law  or  regulation. 
hinds  made  available  for  purposes  of  this 
.fit  (1)  for  printing  and  binding,"  and 
SjUon  602<i>  authorize  him  to  "dissem- 
inate without  regard  to  the  provisions  of 
secuon  4154  of  title  39.  United  States 
Code  data  and  Information,  In  such 
form  as  he  shall  deem  appropriate,  to 
Duhlic  agencies,  private  organizations, 
and  the  general  public."  With  such 
broad  authority  to  print  and  disseminate 
daU  and  information,  perhaps  poverty 
oar  is  a  misnomer;  propaganda  czar 
may  be  more  appropriate. 

It  seems  that  the  offer  of  a  free  oppor- 
uinlty  whereby  a  man  may  remove  him- 
self from  the  public  assistance  rolls,  by 
learning  a  trade  or  skill,  is  no  longer 
sufficient  motivation.  He  must  be  paid 
a  sum  in  addition  to  what  he  receives 
from  other  public  doles.  To  put  It  in  the 
cwmnittee's  own  words: 

An  Individual  should  not  be  dlacouraged 
from  participating  In  projects  under  title  I 
or  title  II  l)y  concern  that  his  entitlement  to 
uuemploynient  compensation  will  thereby  be 
idversely  affei-ted. 

The  Job  Corps,  as  established  by  title 
I-A  of  the  bill,  authorizes  the  Director  to 
furnish  the  enroUee  all  of  the  en- 
rollee's  living  expenses.  "Including  quar- 
ters, subsiiitencc.  transportation,  equip- 
ment, clothing,  recreational  services. 
medical,  dental,  hospital,  and  other 
health  ser\ices,  and  other  expenses  as 
the  Director  may  deem  necessary  and 
appropriate  for  their  needs."  Under 
these  two  titles  of  the  bill  a  Job  Corps 
enrollee  would  receive  his  unemployment 
compensation,  which  is  designed  to  de- 
fray his  living  expenses  while  he  looks 
for  work,  and  at  the  same  time  he  would 
receive  his  living  from  the  Job  Corps. 
In  addition  to  this,  he  would  receive  $50 
per  month  at  the  end  of  his  enrollment 
lor  each  month  of  his  service  In  the  Job 
Corps. 

As  an  example  of  what  an  enrollee 
might  receive,  the  average  unemploy- 
ment compensation  payment  in  the 
Stale  of  Colorado  Is  $42  per  week,  and 
under  Colorado  law  he  Is  entitled  to  re- 
ceive this  for  a  period  of  up  to  26  weeks. 
During  the  Senate  hearings.  Mr.  Shriver 
ettimated  that  it  would  cost  $4,700  per 
year  to  support  each  enrollee  In  a  camp. 

That  Is  a  whale  of  a  lot  more  money 
than  most  people  in  this  country  have 
with  which  to  send  their  children 
through  college. 

Assuming  that  the  enrollee  remained 
ta  the  program  for  the  full  2  years  he 
would  receive  the  following  benefits: 
$1,092  in  unemployment  compensation; 
11500  In  readjustment  allowance;  $9,400 


in  benefits  from  the  Job  Corps— $11,692 
total. 

That  amounts  to  an  average  of  $487 
per  month  to  remain  unemployed.  This 
program  Is  so  attractive  that  I  fear  that 
many  promising  youths  who  would  other- 
wise enter  a  training  program  to  develop 
employable  skills  may  be  encouraged  to 
enter  this  program  of  paid  vacations. 

This  kind  of  dual  compensation  is  un- 
lawful in  many  States,  but  the  majority 
report  blandly  tosses  this  off  with  this 
statement : 

There  are  some  States  that  will  probably 
have  to  amend  their  public  assistance 
statutes  in  order  to  comply  with  the  pro- 
TlalonB  of  title  vn. 

The  youngsters  lucky  enough  to  be 
selected  by  the  "poverty  czar"  to  be  en- 
rollees  will  receive  a  2 -year  paid  vaca- 
tion, since  the  Job  Corps  program  does 
not  even  pretend  to  equip  the  enroUees 
with  an  employable  skill.  The  Job  Corps 
program  only  hopes  to  produce  "good 
working  habits." 

The  "poverty  czar"  Is  authorized  by 
title  n  of  this  legislation  to  deal  directly 
with  the  community,  county,  or  town, 
and  to  make  grants  directly  to  public  or 
private  nonprofit  agencies.  Perfunctory 
coordination  with  the  State  Is  accom- 
plished by  permitting  the  Governor,  or 
his  designee,  to  comment  upon  the  appli- 
cation for  asslstartte.  In  discussing  his 
plans  for  the  implementation  of  commu- 
nity action  programs  authorized  under 
title  n.  Mr.  Shriver  made  the  following 
statement  on  the  "Meet  the  Press"  tele- 
vision program  of  March  22.  1964: 

Under  the  community  action  device,  a  plan 
has  to  be  created.  Any  one  of  those  plans 
In  my  Judgment  should  Include  a  large 
component  of  educational  assistance.  And 
that  educational  assistance  would  be  given 
through  the  local  public  school  system  un- 
der the  guidance  and  direction  of  the  Com- 
missioner of  Education. 

My  concern  Is  that  this  may  be  a  back- 
door appro8u;h  to  Federal  aid  to  educa- 
tion. Despite  the  safeguard  contained 
in  section  205(b)  concerning  general  aid 
to  elementary  and  secondary  education, 
it  appears  from  Mr.  Shrlver's  statement 
that  he  envisions  aid  to  education,  at 
least  on  a  local  basis. 

I  have  attempted  to  point  up  only  a 
very  few  of  the  fallacies  and  defects  of 
this  bill.  The  minority  views  and  Indi- 
vidual views  of  both  the  House  and  Sen- 
ate reports  contain  a  much  more  ex- 
haustive study  of  the  program's  glaring 
inadequacies,  and  recommend  many 
realistic  and  workable  programs  that 
could  be  implemented  effectively  to  com- 
bat poverty. 

Although  I  have  great  sympathy  for 
the  plight  of  the  poverty  stricken,  and 
sincerely  wish  to  somehow  relieve  thejf 
burden,  my  conscience  compels  me  to 
vote  against  this  political  boondoggle. 

There  is  not  a  thing  In  the  bill  which 
is  not  contained  in  the  law  of  the  land 
in  one  place  or  another.  In  effect.  It  Is 
merely  a  political  boondoggle,  the  worst 
political  pork  barrel  that  has  even  been 
inflicted  upon  the  people  of  the  country. 
I  must,  in  conscience,  vote  against  It. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
1  minute  to  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Wyoming. 


Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senate  is  about  to  pass  a  legislative  mon- 
strosity. I  can  only  say,  "God  save 
America."  The  Senate  will  not.  TTils 
is  a  sorry  day  for  the  Republic.  A  social- 
ized dictatorship  is  now  a  reality. 

The  title  "The  War  on  Poverty,"  like 
others,  such  as  "Truth  in  Lending,"  has 
tremendous  political  appeal. 

The  proponents  of  such  a  bill  try  to 
make  the  public  believe  that  the  op- 
ponents of  the  bill  are  all  evil  and  the 
only  virtuous  thing  to  do  is  to  support 
that  legislation.  Unfortunately,  the  title 
"The  War  on  Poverty^^  like  "Truth  in 
Lending"  Is  an  appeal!^  phrase  which  Is 
used  In  an  attempt  to  xaake  the  bad  seem 
good,  the  deceitful  seem  honest,  and  the 
fraudulent  seem  trustworthy. 

This  bin  is  a  political  grab  bag  of  pro- 
grams which  have  failed  In  the  past  or 
have  failed  to  get  congressional  approval 
during  the  reign  of  the  New  Frontier. 
All  of  the  nine  programs  in  this  grab  for 
political  power  should  fall  because  they 
are  not  addressed  to  the  primary  causes 
of  poverty.  They  are  antiquated  pro- 
posals which  have  never  been  successful. 

This  Democrat  administration  has 
manipulated  statistics  In  many  Inter- 
esting ways  in  an  effort  to  substantiate 
their  unwarranted  claims  and  political 
causes.  On  September  8,  1960,  during 
his  campaign  for  the  Presidency,  the 
then  Senator  Kermedy  said  that  there 
were  "5  million  Americans  living  in  pov- 
erty." 

Now,  after  almost  3  years  of  Democrat 
failures,  we  find,  according  to  their  sta- 
tistics, that  35  million  persons,  or  one- 
fifth  of  the  Nation's  families,  are  living  in 
poverty.  Their  figures  pretty  well  sub- 
stantiate the  fact  that  the  leadership  of 
the  Democrat  Party  in  America  Is  bad 
and  brings  poor  conditions  to  the  United 
States. 

The  administration  is  trying  to  tell  us 
that  any  family  which  has  less  than  a 
$3,000  annual  Income  lives  in  poverty. 
The  facts  do  not  substantiate  this  claim. 
If  the  administration's  figures  are  to  be 
believed,  well  over  a  million  members  of 
our  Armed  Forces  are  living  in  poverty. 
Before  any  person  who  is  living  on  social 
security  benefits  earns  as  much  as  $3,000. 
he  will  lose  all  of  his  rights  to  a  social 
security  payment.  Forty -five  percent  of 
all  families  who  reported  incomes  in  the 
range  of  $2,000  and  $3,000  owned  their 
own  homes  and  of  these,  66  percent  had 
no  mortgage  on  their  homes. 

These  are  a  few  of  the  examples  that 
can  be  cited  to  show  the  ridiculousness 
of  the  administration's  determination 
that  £ill  families  earning  under  $3,000 
per  year  are  living  in  poverty. 

The  proponents  of  this  bill  pretend 
that  they  are  working  under  the  general 
welfare  clause  of  the  U.S.  Constitution. 
However,  It  is  interesting  to  note  that 
this  clause  does  not  impose  a  duty  upon 
the  Federal  Government  to  provide  for 
every  individual  the  means  of  reaching 
a  given  income  level.  The  bill  seems  to 
take  the  big  brother  approach  and  down- 
grades Individual  initiative  and  respon- 
sibility. The  well-being  of  most  individ- 
uals must  be  earned,  not  wholly  granted 
by  government  as  a  matter  of  right. 
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Tnie  to  form,  this  administration  has 
propoaed  that  one  man  be  given  virtually 
unlimited  powers  so  that  he  may  reign 
over  znlllloiui  of  dollars  without  account- 
ing to  any  authority  other  than  the  po- 
liUcal  boueB  of  the  White  House. 

The  Director  of  the  war  on  poverty  will 
become  a  little  dictator  who  will  be  re- 
strained by  few.  if  any.  congressional  di- 
rectives and  be  almost  immune  from  ex- 
isting statutory  provisions.  "At  his  dis- 
cretion" seems  to  be  the  only  guidelines 
that  exist  In  this  piece  of  legislation. 
This  is  not  the  first  time  we  have  seen 
this  approach  used  by  the  administra- 
tion, but  it  Is  one  of  the  few  times  that 
such  a  brash,  bold,  and  obviously  po- 
litical approach  has  been  so  nakedly  ex- 
posed by  the  administration  in  its  drive 
for  j)ower.  I  am  extremely  disappointed 
to  see  that  the  administration  approach- 
es the  problems  of  our  poor  people  with 
purely  a  political  motivation  rather  than 
a  sincere  desire  to  help. 

I  cannot  vote  for  such  a  bad  bill,  which. 
If  iMiSsed,  would  dflei,'att'  uiUmiited 
power  to  the  executive  branch  of  the 
Government,  ccxst  a  fantastic  sum  of 
money,  and  do  little  to  remedy  the  situ- 
ation which  it  claims  it  will  remedy 

I  urge  Senators  to  vote  again.st  this 
bUl. 

Mr.  TOWER.  I  yield  3  minutes  to  the 
Senator  from  Iowa 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr  President,  I  shall 
vote  against  thLs  bill,  which  I  reyard  a.s  a 
hastily  considered,  un.sound,  cynical 
piece  of  legislation 

It  is  reported  that  President  Johnson 
considers  this  to  be  the  keystone  to  his 
so-called  war  on  poverty  Nevertheless, 
we  are  being  asked  to  authorize  the 
spending  of  almost  $1  billion  by  the  Fed- 
eral Government  after  less  than  2  days 
to  digest  and  analyze  the  133-pa«e  report 
on  the  bill  from  the  Senat-e  Committee 
on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare.  Needle.-<.s 
to  say.  a  number  of  u.s  are  disturbed  over 
such  a  steanirollmt^  tactic,  especially 
when  so  many  people  and  so  much  money 
are  involved. 

It  should  be  emphasized  that  once  this 
program  goes  into  effect,  it  will  be  diffl- 
cult  to  end  it — not  because  we  would 
wish  to  see  an  end  to  attempt-s  to  deal 
with  poverty,  but  because  the  program  is 
doomed  to  failure — certainly  failure 
when  considering  the  vast  sums  of  money 
that  will  be  spent  This  is  s*)  because 
the  programs,  for  the  most  part,  mnore 
or  downgrade  the  root  causes  of  poverty; 
namely,  the  need  for  jobs  with  a  future. 
which  private  industry  and  not  the  Fed- 
eral Government  must  provide  if  we  wish 
to  maintain  our  American  heritaKe.  and 
the  need  for  education  and  skills  which 
those  in  the  poverty  class  must  have  to 
flU  these  jobs 

I  realize  that  a  portion  of  the  bill  is 
directed  at  training  which,  we  may  hope 
will  develop  skills  nt^eded  by  the  partici- 
pants. But  a  larve  part  of  the  bill  is  di- 
rected at  what  can  accurately  be  de- 
scribed as  "make  work"  activity,  of  only 
temporary  duration,  which  will  leave  the 
participants  with  little  more  than  a  year 
or  two  of  diversion.  What  these  indi- 
viduals need  is  better  education,  voca- 
tional training,  and  motivation  And 
the  jobs  can  only  be  provided  by  private 


Industry  which  Us  encouruKcd — not  dls- 
coura*;ed- — by  the  ever-increa.sing  unwise 
spendini:  of  tax  moneys 

Fortune  m..u!ii/ine  In  a  most  perceptive 
and  revealing  article  m  the  February 
1964  issue,  correctly  chartered  the  true 
course  which  should  be  followed: 

But  the  8li>g;-ine»>rliiK  atmosphere  of  an 
election  year  will  make  it  dlfllcult  to  choose 
amon>?  proposal.s  In  thla  context  the  Presi- 
dent's word,  war.  Is  unfortunate  Wars  are 
conducted  under  the  sole  direction  of  the 
Federal  Government  In  wartime  we  sus- 
pend Considerations  of  wiiafs  g(KXl  for  the 
economy  Yet  It  Is  the  productive  system 
that  attacks  the  causes  of  poverty  mo.st  ef- 
fectively a  fact  strangely  omitted  from 
President  Juhn.sons  speech  Decade  after 
decade  the  Incidence  of  {Ktverty  In  the 
United  States  hAA  been  dimlrilshed  not  by 
Government  programs,  but  by  an  advancing 
private  economy 

A  sl.igle-mlnded  war  on  poverty  mlghr  pro- 
duce legislation  that  would  endanger  the 
economy  In  a  way  that  would  actually  re- 
tard eciinomlc  projtress  -  and  the  reduction 
of  poverty  To  take  one  possibility  Many 
employed  people  are  poT,  a  $'.i-an-hour 
mlnlmum-watje  law  w-aikl  premise  to  ral.se. 
them  abiive  the  poverty  level,  bvu.  In  fact, 
the  probable  effect  of  such  a  law  would  be 
to  Increase  unemployment  and  swell  relief 
rolls 

Instead  of  oversimplifying  the  problem  In 
a  phr;ise.  we  need  to  bre.ik  it  up  Intu  Its 
components  and  deal  with  them  piecemeal 
Medical  care  for  the  Indigent  aged  hasn't 
much  In  common  with  retraining  workers 
displaced  by  autom.itlon  Private  charity, 
corporate  philanthropy,  local  government 
efforts  to  relieve  distress  should  all  be 
stopped  up  beyond  their  present  levels 
Such  etTorts  to  meet  the  multiple  forma  of 
poverty  one  by  one  should  not  be  drowned  in 
a  slogan  which  suggests  that  a  war  on  pov- 
erty Is  the  prime  and  direct  responsibility 
of  the  Federal  Oovernment 

In  Its  haste  to  .solve  thi>  ills  of  the  p<x)r 
in  one  fell  swoop  the  administration  is 
overlooking  the  fart  that  we  very  well 
could  be  paving  the  way,  thrnuKh  this 
all-enfompa.';.sln«  program,  for  even 
more  dependeiwe  on  the  Ciovernment. 
In  dolnK  so.  I  believe  v,e  are  U;nonn;^  the 
wisdom  of  novelist  Tliomas  Wolfe,  who 
wrote  of  Americas  promise: 

To  every  m.tn  his  chance;  to  every  man,  re- 
gardless of  his  birth,  his  ahlnlnK  golden  op- 
portunity to  every  man  the  right  t<i  live,  to 
work  to  be  himself,  and  to  become  whatever 
his  manhood  and  his  vision  can  combine  to 
make  him,  this  seeker.  Is  the  promise  of 
America 

In  this  ha.-^te  to  push  this  program 
throui;h,  the  administration  Is  helping  to 
promote  the  illusion  that  the  Federal 
Government  Is  not  doiim  anything  pres- 
ently to  alleviate  the  evils  of  poverty. 
I.ittle  has  been  .said  and  I  doubt  wriether 
more  will  be  said,  that  close  to  $31  billion 
has  been  appropriated  m  fiscal  year  1964 
alone  to  combat  the  various  forms  of 
povertv 

The  types  of  programs  now  operational 
are  well  illustrated  m  the  minority  views 
of  the  report  on  this  Economic  Opportu- 
nity Act  of  iyfJ4 

I  think  it  would  be  well  to  call  atten- 
tion to  those  minority  views  which  ap- 
pear on  pages  75  arid  76  of  that  report  I 
quote : 

The  MiUll.s«n  Avenue  hoopla  surrounding 
the  poverty  war  ha^  left  a  distinct  impres^ilon 
that  people  generally  and  the  Federal  G<3v- 


My  is 

ernment  in  particular  have  just  dlaooT«M 
that  there  are  p<>)r  In  our  midst  iL^tsT: 
something  should  be  d-nie  to  help  th«« 
This  hcxipia  which  is  typical  of  the  drlteh?" 
Ing  made  to  sell  this  bill,  is  »o  compl«t|ii 
misleading  as  to  hardly  warrant  any  rebutS 
here 

The  most  obvious  means,  however,  of  ocr 
rectmt?  any  false  Impressions  which  miy  Jjj^ 
b«'tn  created  ■  n  tiii.s  score  is  to  refer  to  the 
myriad  of  e.xlstlng  Federal  programs  dettaj^ 
to  combat  proverty  N<>  le.-s  than  4a  pf- 
grams  many  of  which  have  t)een  in  operttkm 
fur  dei-ades.  are  aimed  at  various  facett  of 
the  poverty  problem  These  programs  hsw 
appropriations  totaling  mi  re  than  MO  billion 
m  fiscal  li><i4,  obviously,  then,  the  Ptdertl 
Government  Is  not   Ignoring;  jxjverty 

Without  commentun;  on  the  merits  of  uy 
of  the  existing  programs,  we  believe  thst  It 
Is  essential  to  note  that  flKhtlng  poverty  k 
not  an  exercise  that  began  with  the  sdmia- 
Istratlon  of  Lyndon  B    Johnson. 

And  I  subscribe  to  another  point  ex- 
pre.ssed  in  tlie  minority  views; 

The  problems  of  the  sixties  will  not  b* 
solved  by  adopting  the  panic  prognnu  d 
another  era  What  is  necessary,  obvloualy, 
are  reasoned  answers  to  the  problems  of 
tt)day,  not  yesterday 

In  the  Tuesday,  July  31.  issue  of  the 
of  the  Omaha  World  Herald  the  thlnl 
in  a  splendid  series  of  five  articles  on  the 
poverty  program  of  President  Johnaon, 
written  by  the  able  JournalLst  Paul  M»r- 
tin.  pointed  out  some  of  the  defect*  in 
the  program  which  have  been  detected 
by  able  educators  and  psychologlatg 
whose  views  merit  attention.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  this  article  be 
printed  in  the  Record  at  the  conclusion 
of  my  remarks. 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

'See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr  MILLER  Mr.  President,  in  con- 
clusion this  piece  of  proposed  leglslatlmi 
is  typical  of  m'U'h.  of  what  has  charac- 
terized this  administration:  .some  good 
{X)inLs  and  some  merit  outwelKhed  by  ir- 
responsible overloading,  done  In  the 
name  of  high-.soundlng  Ideals  but  ex- 
plainable only  through  an  understand- 
ing of  the  ways  of  trying  to  win  votes- 
all  at  the  taxpayers'  expen,se,  of  course. 
Exhibit  1 

(Prom  the  Omaha  ( Nebr  )  World-Herald. 
July  21.  15,64) 
The  A.vtipovfrty  Bill:  Experts  DiSAcm  oh 

Three  Federal  Yotth  Pro<;raM3  in  Aim- 

P'  'VERTY   Bll.l. 

(By  Paul  Martin) 

W\sHiNGTON  - -The  antlpoverty  bill  pend- 
ing In  Ci>ngres.s  wotild  start  three  new  P«d- 
eral  youth  program.s  at  a  tirst-year  cost  of 
$41J.5UJ.()U0 

If  the  bin  is  p.vssed.  the  Government 
would  enlist  440  000  young  men  and  women. 
mostly  between  the  ages  16  and  21.  to  serw 
In  these  activities: 

A  Job  Corps  of  100,000  to  be  stationed  In 
100  conservathin  camps  or  Job-training  cen- 
ters around  the  Nation,  $190  million. 

A  work-training  project  for  200,000,  cost- 
ing Sl.'iO  million  In  co<iperation  with  pubUe 
agencies  or  private  nonprofit  or^anlzaUons. 

A  work-study  prot^ram  for  140.000  prorld- 
Ing  part-time  employment  for  needy  coU«|« 
students  at  $72  600.000 

The  Federal  Of)vernment  would  pay  all  e* 
the  costs  of  the  Job  Corps,  and  90  percent  of 
the  costs  of  the  work-training  and  work- 
study  programs  The  non-Federal  contrtbn- 
tton  could  be  In  cash  or  kind,  IncludJlH 
plant,  equipment,  and  services. 
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KXPtAMATION 


Th»  types  of  work  to  be  performed  by  the 

nnters    rates  of  pay,   and   other  condi- 

Muoi  employment  are  not  specified  In  the 

•^irwnt   Shrlver.    designated    as    "poverty 


f..hor  committee:    'The  boys  or  girls  eligible 
Uie  Job  Corps  would  be  the  kind  moat 


..  in  the  White  House,  told  the  House 
LftJ> 

Mkelv'w'end  up  In  a  lifetime  of  poverty  or 
nfelonK  trouble  with  the  law." 

The  vouth  programs  are  designed  prl- 
-jrtiy  for  the  benefit  of  school  dropouta, 
Stfl  rejects  and  Juvenile  delinquents. 

Dr  Samuel  M  Brownell.  school  superln- 
ttaient  in  Detroit  and  former  U.S.  Commls- 
Mnei  of  Education,  testified:  "Some  people 
concerned  with  resident  centers  In  the  coun- 
ts are  looking  for  a  way  to  get  troublesome 
ro'ung  people  out  of  our  hair.  There  Is  al- 
Tgn  a  tendency  to  say.  'Set  up  something 
wmeplace  else  and  put  those  people  there.'  " 

SHIFTS 

Thus  Job  Corps  recruits  from  New  York 
City  might  be  assigned  to  a  camp  near  Blng- 
lujnton  or  Rochester  or  Utlca.  PYom  Chl- 
ctgo  they  might  be  sent  to  Danville  or  Rock- 
ford 

Dr  Vern  Alden.  president  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Ohio  who  Is  working  with  the  Job 
Corps,  said  the  llrst-year  plan  calls  for  set- 
ting up  I'W"*  conservation  centers  In  the 
rountrv  and  or  Job  training  centers  near 
metropolitan  area.«.  with  1.000  to  3,000  young 
people  at  e.ich  site. 

Some  categories  of  youngsters  would  be 
excluded— the  severely  menially  disturbed 
person,  the  physically  handicapped  if  he  Is 
diaabled.  the  drug  addict,  and  the  serious 
delinquent 

"If  ft  p»>rson  has  a  minor  offense  on  the 
police  docket,  he  would  not  be  excluded," 
Dr.  Alden  said. 

Dt  Alden  said  the  young  people  would  live 
in  dormltorifs  or  at  cami>sltes.  Universities 
could  be  iirime  contractors  In  running  the 
Job  training  centers  He  gave  this  example: 
Let  us  ?.iy  a  Job  training  center  was  set 
up  at  Gump  Kilmer,  next  to  Brun.swlck,  N.J.. 
and  we  developed  a  prime  contract  with 
Rutgers  Univcrplty  We  would  sajs^to  the 
people  at  Rutgers:  > 

PROGRAM 

We  win  deliver  2.000  people  at  Camp 
Kilmer  on  such  a  date.  We  will  take  re- 
sponsibility for  housing,  clothing,  and  feed- 
ing these  pe<  pie  We  will  give  you  respon- 
ilbillty  fur  de\  eloping  a  new  educational 
program  Including  supervision  of  work, 
physical  fitness,  basic  and  vocational  educa- 
Uon 

"Tou  would  recruit  people  on  your  own 
laculty,  pull  In  social  service  workers,  re- 
lurmng  Pe.ice  Corps  volunteers,  and  develop 
in  Imaginative,  creative,  new  educational 
program  " 

Dr  Alden  estimated  the  cost  per  enrollee  In 
the  Job  Corps  at  $4,500  a  year,  compared  to 
the  13  000  a  year  Income  yardstick  used  by 
the  administration  to  define  "poverty." 

Mayor  William  F.  Walsh,  of  Syracuse,  a 
•ociologist  and  former  official  of  the  New 
York  SUitc  Human  Rights  Conunlsslon,  ob- 
•ened  "Tiie  concept  of  recruiting  100,000 
Toung  men  and  women  and  placing  them  In 
100  camps  across  the  country  for  2  years  may 
not  be  the  best  expenditure  of  public  funds." 

HARDSHIPS 

"It  removes  the  young  men  from  direct 
family  and  community  associations.  I  don't 
think  you  can  tiike  a  city  kid  and  put  him  In 
the  country  and  rehabilitate  him.  He  la  go- 
ing to  come  back  to  the  city  and  live.  It  l8 
better  to  keep  that  same  kid  In  the  city  and 
give  him  sf)methlng  to  do." 

Dr  Urie  Bronfenbrenner.  Cornell  Unlver- 
ity  psychologist,  said  It  would  be  hard  on 
young  people  returning  from  work  camps  to 
»  conimunltv  where  he  has  been  labeled  a 


misfit.  Unless  the  youngster  Is  trained  In  a 
Job  needed  In  his  home  community,  he  will 
be  pushed  back  Into  the  role  of  social  misfit. 

The  Cornell  professor  said,  "A  camp  Is  very 
expensive.  If  I  had  $190  million  to  spend, 
I  would  put  more  of  that  on  the  first  10  years 
of  life  than  the  next  10.  •  •  •  The  older 
they  get,  the  harder  they  are  to  save." 

Representative  Edith  Green,  Democrat,  of 
Oregon,  questioned  the  availability  of  teach- 
ers for  all  of  the  educational  programs  the 
Government  Is  promoting  nowadays. 

QUESTION 

Representative  William  H.  Ayres,  Republi- 
can, of  Ohio,  raised  the  question  of  segrega- 
tion. 

If  the  Government  enlists  Job  Corps  re- 
cruits on  the  basis  of  low  Income  or  educa- 
tion levels,  Mr.  Atres  said,  "then  you  might 
have  all-Negro  camps. ' 

"That  Is  fine,"  replied  Attorney  General 
Robert  P.  Kennedy.  "I  do  not  care  what 
they  are,  as  long  as  they  are  Americans  and 
need  help." 

Representative  Charles  E.  Goodell,  Re- 
publican, of  New  York,  predicted  more  racial 
trouble  In  the  South. 

Welfare  Secretary  Anthony  J.  Celebrezze, 
A.grlculture  Secretary  OrvlUe  Freeman,  and 
Mr.  Kennedy  all  testified  there  wouldn't  be 
any  problems. 

Mr.  McNAMARA.  I  yield  10  minutes 
to  the  Senator  from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President. 
America  has  always  proclaimed  itself, 
with  pride,  a  land  of  opportunity. 

But  how  do  you  justify  this  claim  when 
35  million  Americans  are  today  denied 
such  opportunity  by  the  crushing  burden 
of  poverty  and  deprivation? 

Try  to  explain  to  a  woman  whose  hus-^ 
band  has  not  worked  in  a  year  that  her 
son  might  grow  up  to  be  President.  She 
lives  in  fear  that  he  may  never  grow  up. 

Try  to  convince  a  Negro  in  Harlem 
that  diligence  and  hard  work  will  make 
him  a  millionaire.  He  doubts  whether 
he  will  ever  find  a  job  which  lasts  longer 
than  2  weeks. 

For  too  many  Americans  a  library  is 
a  word  they  cannot  spell.  School  is  the 
place  they  cannot  attend. 

Surrounded  by  the  riches  that  only 
money  can  buy,  the  broken  poor  have 
stared  at  the  ground  and  not  even  dared 
to  dream.  They  have  accepted  illiteracy 
and  passed  it  on  to  their  children.  They 
have  lived  in  dirt  because  they  cannot 
imagine  what  it  is  like  to  live  without  it. 

These  are  the  outsiders  in  America. 
And  they  live  with  very  little  chance  of 
ever  being  anything  else. 

The  poor  today  are  rarely  first  gen- 
eration poor — they  represent  the  first, 
second,  third,  and  even  fourth  genera- 
tion. The  fathers  of  more  than  half 
of  the  youths  rejected  by  selective  serv- 
ice never  completed  grade  school.  About 
20  percent  of  those  rejected  on  mental 
grounds  come  from  families  which  have 
received  public  assistance. 

When  they  do  look  for  jobs — a  way 
out.  a  new  beginning — they  are  seldom 
rewarded.  They  are  only  made  pain- 
fully aware  that  they  are  unskilled,  un- 
educated, and  unwanted. 

Eventually  they  stop  trying.  Defeat 
Is  all  they  have  known.  Failure  is  all 
they  expect. 

And  so  can  we — the  aflBuent — stop  try- 
ing. We  can  ignore  the  poor.  We  can 
keep  them  hidden  by  ugliness,  tucked 
away  where  they  can  be  easily  avoided. 


We  can  do  all  these  things— if  we  are 
also  prepared  to  live  with  a  troubled 
conscience. 

But.  thank  goodness,  most  of  us  are 
not. 

Most  of  us  are  prepared  to  reinvest 
some  of  America's  affluence  to  assist 
those  fellow  citizens  who  have  known 
only  poverty.  We  are  ready  to  wage  a 
war  on  poverty  in  order  to  liberate  10 
million  captive  American  families.  And 
President  Johnson's  Economic  Opportu- 
nity Act  of  1964  is  the  first  beachhead  of 
this  war  which  must  be  won. 

About  $11  billion  a  year — a  fifth  of 
the  annual  defense  budget — would  be  all 
the  money  required  to  supplement  the 
average  income  of  our  less  fortunate  cit- 
izens to  the  level  of  $3,000  per  year.  But 
that  is  not  what  the  President  proposes. 
That  is  not  what  America  wants. 

We  are  seeking  not  charity  but  a 
chance.  We  are  proposing  not  hand- 
outs but  help.  And  we  know  we  cannot 
outlaw  poverty,  even  if  it  is  a  crime. 

What,  then,  are  the  objectives  of  the 
Economic  Opportunity  Act  of  1964?  Let 
us  examine  President  Johnson's  pro- 
gram, title  by  title. 

title    I OPPORTUNITY    FOR    TOUNO    AMERICANS 

Almost  half  the  financial  resources  of 
the  poverty  package  are  focused  on  the 
problems  of  youth.  This  is  surely  a  wise 
allocation  of  these  resources,  a  farsight- 
ed  investment  in  the  future  of  America. 
I  commend  the  President  and  his  dis- 
tinguished commander  in  chief  of  the 
war  on  poverty,  Sargent  Shriver,  for 
emphasizing  the  need  to  develop  mesm- 
ingful  employment  and  educational  op- 
portunities through  the  Job  Corps,  the 
work-training  programs,  and  the  work- 
study  programs  authorized  in  title  I. 

Before  discussing  the  substance  of 
these  three  programs,  I  wish  to  consider 
briefly  the  reasons  why  they  are  so 
urgently  needed  and  why  they  have  been 
so  long  delayed. 

THE  PROBLEM  OF  YOUTH  UNEMPLOYMENT 

What  are  the  fundamental  reasons 
for  the  nagging  problem  of  youth  un- 
employment in  the  United  States?  First, 
the  national  job  market  has  been  under- 
going profound  transformations  in 
terms  of  the  employment  opportunities 
which  are  available  to  young  people 
lacking  a  college  or  technical  education. 
A  person  without  some  type  of  market- 
able skill  or  competence  is  likely  to  find 
sustained,  satisfying  employment  most 
diflBcult  to  locate. 

Second,  our  elementary  and  secondary 
school  system  has  often  failed  to  provide 
the  educational  opportunities  which 
every  American  child  deserves.  For  too 
many  years  we  have  ignored  the  evidence 
that  States  and  localities  have  been  un- 
able to  carry  the  full  burden  of  pro- 
viding each  American  youth  with  an 
educational  experience  relevant  to  the 
economic  demands  of  the  1960's. 

Finally,  American  society — both  ur- 
ban and  rural— has  been  undergoing 
profound  transformations  in  terms  of 
population  distribution,  patterns  of  em- 
ployment, automation,  and  civil  rights. 
Some  can  pretend  that  these  historic  so- 
cial forces  are  not  at  work.  Others 
can  hide  their  heads  in  the  sands  of 
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IgnoTmnoe.  misunderstanding,  or  hum- 
bug. But  this  stark  fact  cannot  be  de- 
nied: the  America  of  the  1960'8  Is  not  the 
Amerlc*  of  the  gay  nineties.  We  must 
recognlie  and  accept  the  challenge  to 
provide  for  our  young  citizens  the  edu- 
catkmai  and  employment  opportunities 
which  make  sense  In  terms  of  today's 
world. 

To  date  this  challenge  has  not  been 
met.  As  a  result,  we  find  this  Nation 
faced  with  a  mammoth  crisis  of  youth 
uneDipIosrment  and  social  dislocation 
Title  I  of  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act 
of  1964  la  designed  to  begin  the  task  of 
saving  thousands  of  young  Americans 
from  the  cruel  fate  of  uselessness.  dis- 
couragement, and  failure.  Title  I  will 
provide  these  young  Americans  with  an 
opportunity  to  escape  the  trap  of  poverty 
and  despair  before  It  snaps  shut  forever. 

THK    JOB    CORPS 

The  Job  Corps  will  establish  residen- 
tial conservation  camps  and  Job  train- 
ing centers  for  unemployed  youth  aged 
16  to  21.  It  Is  estimated  that  the  Corps 
will  accept  between  30.000  and  start 
40,000  volunteers  In  the  first  year  and 
100.000  In  the  second  year. 

Both  conservation  camps  and  residen- 
tial training  centers  will  provide  the  fa- 
cilities for  the  coordinated  program  of 
education,  work  experience,  and  voca- 
tional education.  Each  conservation 
camp  will  have  an  overall  director,  and, 
for  each  100  enrollees.  there  will  be  3 
basic  education  instructors  and  1  health 
and  recreation  director.  In  addition. 
each  100  youths  will  be  supervised  in 
their  work  experience  by  7  to  10  per- 
sons from  the  staff  of  the  appropriate 
Federal.  State,  or  local  agency  or  pri- 
vate group  responsible  for  the  work 
projects. 

The  conservation  camps  will  specialize 
in  bringing  each  enrollee  to  an  eUhth 
grade  literacy  level  through  Intensive 
training  In  fundamentals — reading, 
writing,  and  arithmetic  Without  thrse 
basic  skills.  It  is  doubtful  whether  an  en- 
rollee could  profit  from  subsequent  voca- 
tional training. 

The  conservation  camps  will  offer 
these  young  men  an  opportunity  to 
break  the  chain  of  self-perpetuating  de- 
feats and  failures  and  substitute  In  their 
place  the  unique  experience  of  accom- 
plishment and  self-fulfillment. 

These  young  men  wiM  leave  their  de- 
pressing local  surroundings  for  a  totally 
new  start,  among  new  companions  and 
friends.  They  will  live  in  a  well-regu- 
lated community  under  the  direction  of 
trained  counselors  and  foremen.  They 
wUl  receive  work  assignments  within 
their  capacity  to  complete  satisfactorily 
They  will  participate  in  educational  and 
training  activities.  And  they  will  en- 
gage in  organized  recreation,  sp>orts  and 
intracamp  activities.  Each  of  these 
factors  will  help  unprove  the  outlook. 
attitudes,  job  skills,  arul  employability 
of  the  Job  Corps  enrollees. 
Mn.mi  paoposALS  rem  a  TorrrH  consebvatton 

CORPS 

As  my  colleagues  will  recall,  the  con- 
servation camp  .segment  of  the  Job  Corps 
Is  patterned  after  the  Youth  Conserva- 
tion Corps  which  the  Senate  passed  In 
1959  and  1963.    I  flrst  proposed  the  con- 


cept of  a  Youth  Conservation  Corps  In 
the  1st  .session  of  the  85th  Congres-s — 
1957  In  the  86th  Congres."?,  despite  the 
opposition  of  the  Ei.senhower  adminis- 
tration, a  revLsed  YCC  bill  passed  the 
Senate  by  a  vote  of  47  to  45.  The  House 
of  F^t-presentatives  failed  to  act  and  the 
legislation  died  upon  the  adjournment  of 
Congress.  In  the  87th  Congress,  my 
original  bill  to  establish  the  YCC  was 
incorporated  with  President  Kennedy's 
Youth  Employment  Opportunity  Act. 
Although  the  votes  were  probably  avail- 
able to  pass  this  bill,  it  was  decided  to 
po.stpone  consideration  until  the  House 
had  acted  favorably.  But,  once  again, 
the  House  failed  to  act  and  the  bill  re- 
mained on  the  .Senate  calendar  until  the 
87th  Congress  adjourned 

Last  year  the  Senate  pa.s.sed  the  Youth 
Employment  .Act — S  1 — which  author- 
ized a  Youth  Con.servation  Corps  and  a 
Hometown  Youth  Corps,  analogous  to 
the  work-training  programs  contained  in 
part  B  of  title  I  of  this  bill. 

As  one  Senator  who  firmly  believes  in 
the  validity  of  the  YCC  concept  for  as- 
sisting our  disadvantaged  young  people, 
I  enthusiastically  support  President 
Johnson  s  decision  to  include  such  a  pro- 
^'ram  as  part  of  the  Job  Corps.  I  retain 
my  conlidence  that  the  large  majority  of 
young  men  will  respond  affirmatively  to 
the  challenge  of  work,  education,  and 
discipline. 

Many  person.s  have  labored  for  a  sub- 
stantia! period  of  time  to  establish  a 
youth  con.servation  corps  system  in  the 
United  States  I  should  like  to  note  par- 
ticularly the  unflag^;ing  efforts  of  the 
Citizens  Committee  for  Natural  Re- 
sources and  the  National  Committee  for 
the  Elmployment  of  Youth  'I"he.se  two 
organizations  have  devott-d  years  of  ef- 
fort to  bringing  this  story  of  wasted 
youth  and  wasted  natural  resources  to 
the  attention  of  the  .•\merican  public  and 
the  Congress  The  impressive  record  of 
public  support  which  now  stands  behind 
the  concepts  of  youth  con.servation 
camps  and  vocational  training  centers 
testifies  to  the  success  of  the  labors  of 
the.se  two  outstanding  organizations. 
Many  other  groups  have,  of  cour.se,  con- 
tributed to  this  effort  which  has  ext*'nded 
over  many  Congres.ses.  They  all  deserve 
the  thanks  and  congratulations  of  the 
American  people. 

The  Job  Corps  also  provides  for  resi- 
dential vocational  training  c-nters  where 
both  young  men  and  women  will  be  as- 
signed. Many  centers  will  be  established 
on  the  facilities  of  vacated  or  under- 
utilized military  camps.  FV)r  example,  h 
former  armored  divLsion  camp  with  ex- 
tensive automotive  facilities  can  easily 
be  adapted  for  inu-nsive  training  In  auto- 
mobile mechanics 

WORK      rRMNINO     PRlXlRAM 

Next  in  title  I  is  the  work-training 
program.  Its  objective  is  to  make  full- 
or  part-time  jobs  for  boys  and  girls  16 
to  21.  by  providing  grants  to  State  or 
local  government  or  to  nonprofit  organi- 
zations to  pay  for  them 

The.se  groups  would  be  encouraged  to 
develop  and  conduct  useful  work  projects 
such  a.s  in  homes  for  the  aged,  in  chil- 
dren's nurseries,  in  libraries  or  settle- 
ment   houses      Automation    and    tech- 


nological advances  have  elimlnatMi  . 
great  number  of  Jobs  that  were  tommb 
available  to  these  youngster*.  lS 
Initiative  is  required  to  find  n^^L, 
ments.  This  part  is  closely  aiudogcNMiB 
the  Hometown  Youth  Corps,  title  II  ^ 
the  Youth  Employment  Act.  8.  i. 

The  goal  Is  simple ;  To  put  Idle  yoptt 
to  work  constructively  and.  in  aont 
ca.s<\s,  to  help  prevent  high  school  droB. 
outs  by  providing  part-time  work.  Thk 
program,  costing  $150  million,  would  en- 
roll 200.000  persons  and  perform  mim 
needed  community  lobs. 

The  kinds  of  jobs  will,  of  courae,  be 
varied.  The  trainees  could  be  auto 
mechanics,  they  could  be  nurses'  ahU, 
they  could  be  C(x)ks'  assistants.  They 
could  be  anything  for  which  there  ti  a 
need — In  Indu-stry.  in  conservation  work*, 
or  even  neighborhood  improvement 
projects. 

The  point  is  that  each  job  will  be  an 
important  service  and  will  also  incrcaae 
the  employability  of  the  youth. 

In  no  Instance  will  the  enrollees  take 
jobs  from  persons  now  employed. 

In  no  way  are  the  traditional  Pederal- 
State-local  government  relationshlpa  Im- 
paired by  the  work-training  progrtmi 
Congress  has  already  authorized  and  ap- 
propriated funds  for  many  program* 
that  give  direct  grants  or  loans  to  com- 
munities. 

There  are  grants  made  by  the  Publk 
Health  Service  and  by  the  National  In- 
stitute of  Mental  Health 

There  are  a  number  of  programs  ad- 
ministered by  the  Welfare  Administra- 
tion and  the  Vocational  Rehabilitation 
.Administration. 

The  Federal  Aviation  Agency  aids  In 
airport  construction  with  money  coming 
from  the  Housing  and  Home  Finance 
Agency  and  the  Small  Business  Adminis- 
tration. 

The  budget  for  the  fl.scal  year  1965 
included  $1.5  billion  In  new  obligatory 
authority,  and  $1  4  billion  in  expendi- 
tures for  these  programs.  Clearly,  Cmi- 
gre.<s  has  alreadv  set  many  precedenti 
for  direct  Federal  aid  to  communities. 

WORK-STXTTT   PRor.RAM 

The  third  part  of  title  I  Is  the  wort- 
study  program  This  will  provide  granta 
to  colleges  and  universities,  grants  to 
pay  90  percent  of  the  costs  of  part-time 
employment  for  students  from  low-ln- 
como  families. 

The  $72  million  slated  for  this  pro- 
gram could  provide  part-time  jobs  for 
140.000  students.  In  many  cases  this  wlD 
make  the  difference  between  attendlnf 
colleges  and  not  attending. 

The  concentration  of  funds  will  be  to 
the  Institutions  which  draw  their  stu- 
dents from  low-Income  families.  With 
the.se  funds  the  colleges  and  unlveri- 
tles  can  offer  and  pay  for  both  service- 
type  work — clerical,  maintenance,  food 
service,  and  so  on — and  more  skilled 
help  in  say.  library  cataloging,  or  com- 
puter programing. 

In  this  area,  the  program  will  be  0(H 
ordinated  with  the  r>epartment  d 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare. 

Unfortunately,  students  from  low-In- 
come families  must  be  virtually  self- 
supporting  during  their  4  or  more  ye»n 
In  college. 
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-todents  can  and  do  run  radio  sta- 
^^Tftitor  other  students,  survey  future 
^lerslty  construction  projects,  act  as 
^^.,__any  number  of  useful  occupa- 

''rhe  work-study  program  would  in- 
a*jt!  more  schools  to  originate  new  jobs 
uwell  as  enable  them  to  carry  on  old 
!Lb  And  it  would  be  the  Individuals 
2nd  the  Institutions  themselves  which 
-,uld  define  this  program.  As  In  other 
ii«as.  the  OfBce  of  Economic  Opportu- 
nity would  be  there  for  consultation  and 
I^p  but  not  give  orders.  This  Is  again 
ttjf  province  of  local  initiative. 

The  Federal  funds  provided  In  title 
I  part  3.  will  be  distributed  among  the 
States  according  to  a  three-point  formu- 
Ij  This  will  be  based  on  full-time 
college  enrollment,  the  number  of  high 
Bbool  graduates,  and  the  number  of 
children  18  years  and  under  from  low- 
jDCome  families — each  in  ratio  to  the 
national  total. 

Title  n  contains  two  basic  parts  plus 
I  third  one  authorizing  $340  million  for 
the  flrst  year  of  operation.  Part  A  pro- 
Tides  the  basis  for  Federal  grants  to 
States  and  to  urban  and  rural  conunu- 
nltles  in  support  of  community  action 
programs  against  poverty,  and  part  B 
lets  forth  a  program  of  grants  in  sup- 
port of  State  plans  for  Adult  basic  edu- 
cation. 

ItOl  n.  PABT  A — COMMT7NTTT  ACTION  PEOGKAICS 

Many  communities  and  private  orga- 
nizations within  communities  have 
launched  programs — a  wide  variety  of 
them— designed  to  break  the  cycle  of 
poverty  on  a  local  basis.  Some  of  these 
programs  have  produced  remarkable  re- 
sults. TiAo  random  illustrations  will 
help  to  prove  the  value  of  local  action 
programs:  in  Jackson  City,  Fla.,  49  per- 
sons who  had  been  unemployed  for  at 
least  2  years  were  trained  as  "cottage 
parents"  for  mentally  retarded  children 
ind  are  now  putting  that  training  to 
work.  In  my  own  State,  a  St.  Paul  high 
Khool  program  directed  toward  children 
from  broken  homes  resulted  in  reducing 
the  dropout  rate  in  that  high  school  from 
the  highest  in  the  city  to  the  second 
lowest.  Countless  other  examples  would 
show  the  great  potential  we  can  find  in 
own  back  yards  for  attacking  the  effects 
of  poverty  on  employment  and  employ- 
ibility. 

The  question  then  arises:  "Why  Include 
PMeral  funds  in  programs  initiated  and 
carried  out  at  the  local  level?  The  an- 
swer is  provided  by  experience:  many 
locally  sponsored  programs  become  pov- 
erty stricken  themselves  and  have  to  be 
»l»ndoned  or  limited  for  lack  of  ade- 
Quate  financing.  There  Is  something 
both  frustrating  and  tragic  when  a  well- 
eoncelved  program  to  provide  Job  coun- 
«llng.  for  example,  has  to  be  limited  to  a 
few  people  In  a  local  community  when 
o»ny  others  In  the  same  community 
nwd  that  counseling  and  could  have 
it  If  enough  funds  and  manpower  were 
irailable. 

P*rt  A  of  title  11  lays  the  groundwork 
for  expansion  of  local  community  action 
"fOKnuns.  It  does  no  more  than  to  let 
ttioae  programs  reach  their  full  poten- 
^  In  stimulating  education,  employ- 
■"ttt,  job  training,  vocational  rehablU- 


tatlon,  home  management,   and  other 
vital  activities. 

The  Director  would  be  authorized  to 
direct  funds  toward  approved  commu- 
nity action  programs.  He  would  do  so 
in  accordance  with  a  formula  which  rec- 
oRnlzes  prevailing  levels  of  public  assist- 
ance payments,  imemployment,  and  low 
Income  In  the  States.  The  Director 
could  pay  part  or  all  of  the  costs  of  de- 
velopment for  these  programs,  and  he 
may  also  ofTi  r  technical  assistance  to 
help  communities  develop  their  pro- 
graols. 

The  specific  nature  of  community  ac- 
tion programs  supported  under  this 
title  will  necessarily  vary  a  great  deal 
from  one  community  to  another.  In 
fact,  the  virtue  of  this  title  is  that  it 
permits  flexibility  in  the  application  of 
fimds  by  the  Director.  This  much  is 
clear:  community  action  programs 
which  show  promise  of  bringing  about 
long-range  solutions  of  poverty  without 
continued  Federal  support  will  be  given 
special,  but  not  exclusive,  attention. 
The  Federal  function  is  to  support  and 
encoura£:e  plans  developed  and  admin- 
istered locally  by  public  or  private  non- 
profit agencies  working  together  in  a 
common  attack  on  poverty. 

It  Is  also  clear  that  State  governments 
are  not  Ignored  In  this  legislation.  In 
fact.  States  will  play  a  vital  role  in 
striking  at  the  roots  of  poverty,  in  part- 
nership with  local  commvuiities,  settle- 
ment houses,  citizens'  associations, 
YMCA's,  YWCA's,  youth  organizations, 
and  religious  bodies.  Six  Governors 
testified  before  the  House  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor;  not  one  objected 
to  the  arrangements  proposed  under 
this  bill.  In  fact,  many  Governors  have 
endorsed  the  approach  embodied  in  this 
bill  and  stand  ready  to  do  their  part  in 
making  It  a  force  for  the  elimination  of 
poverty. 

The  vital  Ingredients  in  a  meaningful 
attack  on  poverty  in  our  communities 
are  adequate  funds  and  coordination  of 
efforts.  Part  A  of  title  IT  provides  both 
of  these  ingredients  in  an  effective  and 
sensible  manner  at  a  cost  of  about  $1.60 
per  American  in  the  first  year  of 
operation. 

nru  n,  pakt  b — adult  basic  education 

Part  B  of  title  n  provides  for  grants 
to  States  which  have  developed  plans 
for  Improving  adult  basic  education. 
Aimed  at  Individuals  of  age  18  and  over 
whose  employment  opportimities  are 
severely  limited  by  their  inability  to  read 
and  write  English,  part  B  envisions  proj- 
ects designed  to  improve  instructional 
techniques  and  materials  for  adults  who 
are  handicapped  in  this  very  basic  way. 

None  of  us  should  have  to  be  reminded 
that  basic  literacy — the  ability  to  read 
and  write  English  and  to  do  simple 
arithmetic — is  more  often  than  not  the 
key  to  livelihood.  Without  it,  a  man 
cannot  read  simple  instructions,  he  can- 
not sign  his  name,  he  cannot  communi- 
cate eflfectlvely,  he  cannot  learn  and 
follow  the  countless  guideposts  he  en- 
counters In  living,  working  and  moving 
about.  And  this  is  to  say  nothing  of  the 
chance  which  literacy  gives  a  man  to  let 
his  mind  and  spirit  grow  through  ex- 
posure to  the  riches  of  the  written  word. 


Part  B  Is  designed  to  support  adult 
basic  education  programs  which  will  be 
conceived  and  administered  by  State 
and  local  educational  agencies.  Again. 
it  is  not  intended  that  this  program  en- 
croach upon  State  authority  or  that  It 
replace  State  or  local  programs.  The 
Federal  function  here,  as  in  part  A.  Is 
to  lend  a  helping  hand  for  State  and 
local  programs  in  need  of  encourage- 
ment, financial  support  and  coordina- 
tion. Under  an  allotment  formula 
which  takes  into*-  account  the  number  of 
people  18  years  of  age  and  older  who 
have  completed  not  more  than  a  fifth 
grade  education  or  its  equivalent,  each 
State  will  receive  a  minimum  of  $50,000 
in  support  of  approved  adult  education 
programs. 

During  the  first  fiscal  year  the  Federal 
share  of  these  allotments  will  be  90  per- 
cent; In  later  years  it  is  reduced  to  50 
percent.  Out  of  the  $340  million  au- 
thorized for  title  n  in  part  C.  it  is 
anticipated  that  $25  million  will  be 
used  for  the  adult  basic  education  pro- 
grams— a  small  enough  price  to  pay  for 
improving  the  employment  potential, 
the  skills,  and  the  hopes  of  nearly  11.5 
million  Americans. 

TITLK  m SPICIAL  PROGRAMS  TO  COB4BAT  RtTRAL 

POVISTT 

Title  m.  composed  of  two  basic  parts, 
is  aimed  at  one  of  the  broader  and  most 
vicious  features  of  poverty  in  America — 
the  poverty  of  small  family  farmers  and 
other  rural  Americans  who  are  losing 
out  in  an  age  of  prosperity  and  abun- 
dance. 

This  title  authorizes  $50  million  In 
grants  and  loans  for  poverty-stricken 
farm  families — the  "boxed  in"  fam- 
ilies, the  dirt-poor  farmers  caught  in  a 
downward  spiral  by  circumstances  long 
since  beyond  their  control. 

For  decades  rural  Americans  caught  in 
this  spiral  have  taken  the  only  course 
open  to  them — to  give  up  and  get  out. 
Many  have  found  their  way  to  the  cities, 
only  to  become  misfits  and  new  entries 
on  the  welfare  rolls. 

This  is  not  a  mere  handful  of  people 
I  am  talking  about.  One-half  of 
America's  poor  live  in  rural  areas  and 
about  1.5  million  families  living  on  farms 
are  poverty  stricken.  At  this  pK)int  I  can 
hear  the  chorus  of  detractors  chanting: 
"Let  them  leave  the  farm;  obviously 
they  do  not  belong  there.  Let  them  find 
a  new  and  more  productive  life  else- 
where and  rid  our  countryside  of  rural 
slums." 

That  chorus  is  wrong;  that  chant  is 
painfully  irrelevant  for  the  one  million 
of  those  farm  families  which  are  headed 
by  victims  of  physical  handicaps,  poor 
education  and  old  age.  They  have  be- 
come embedded  by  circiunstances  in 
the  life  of  subsistence  farming. 

While  their  lot  Is  a  miserable  one, 
they  are  not  beyond  hope.  Title  m  of 
this  bill  can  offer  that  hope  by  provid- 
ing seed  money,  both  literally  and 
figuratively.  The  farmer  who  will  bene- 
fit from  this  title  Is  generally  shut  out 
by  normal  credit  sources  and  often  he  is 
ineligible  for  existing  welfare  benefits. 
In  short,  he  lacks  even  the  chance  of  a 
new  start  toward  the  generation  of 
Income. 
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Part  A  of  title  III  authorizes  grants 
of  up  to  $1,500  to  low-income  rural  fam- 
ilies which  show  reasonable  promise  of 
uatng  those  grants  for  permanent  In- 
creases In  family  Income  Such  grants 
could  be  used  to  buy,  to  improve,  or  to 
reduce  encumbrances  on  real  estate,  or 
they  could  be  used  to  improve  family 
farm  operations  by  purchasing  feed,  seed, 
fertilizer,  livestock,  jxjultry,  equipment, 
and  so  forth.  Grants  could  also  be 
used  for  participation  In  cooperatives 
or  to  finance  nonagrlcultural  enter- 
prises which  would  help  to  supplement 
family  Income.  Loans  of  up  to  $2,500 
would  also  be  made  available  for  financ- 
ing such  nonagrlcultural  enterprises. 

The  administration  of  grants  author- 
ized by  this  title — section  302— would  be 
delegated  by  the  Director  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture,  who.  in  turn,  would 
place  Implementation  in  the  hands  of  the 
Farmers  Home  Administration  and  its 
extensive  field  staff. 

Another  section  of  title  rn — section 
303 — authorizes  the  Director  to  help  pub- 
lic or  private  nonprofit  corporations  to 
acquire  land  for  the  improvement  of 
family  farms  and  farming  techniques. 
These  family  farm  development  corpo- 
rations would  provide  the  key  to  viable 
fanning  operations  for  those  farmers 
being  squeezed  out  of  the  competition  for 
good  land. 

Specifically,  the  family  farm  develop- 
ment corp>orations  could  buy  land  at  the 
going  market  rate  and  sell  it  to  family 
farms  at  normal  or  appraised  value. 
Any  loss  sustained  by  the  corporation 
would  be  made  up  through  a  grant  from 
the  Director.  Adequate  safeguards 
against  windfall  profits  from  the  sale  of 
land  are  included  in  the  section:  for  20 
years  after  the  sale,  any  amount  above 
original  appraised  value  obtained  by  re- 
sale would  revert  to  the  corporation. 
None  of  the  fund.s  authorized  by  pait  A 
could  be  used  to  launch  corporate  or 
cooperative  farming  vt'ntures:  part  A  re- 
mains from  beginning  to  end  an  effort 
to  revitalize  those  family  farmers  who 
need  only  a  decent  assist  to  get  back  on 
their  feet. 

I  might  add  that  no  one  need  fear  that 
this  program  will  aggravate  the  problem 
of  farm  surpluses  in  this  country.  The 
fanners  Involved  represent  an  insignifi- 
cant portion — less  than  I  percent — of 
total  production,  and  most  of  that  per- 
centage consists  of  such  nonsurplus  pro- 
duction as  livestock,  poultry,  eggs,  and 
garden  vegetables. 

Section  304  authorizes  the  Director  to 
make  loans  to  local  cooperatives  furnish- 
ing essential  processing,  purchasing,  or 
marketing  services,  supplies,  or  facilities 
predominantly  to  low-income  rural  fami- 
lies. Despite  the  success  of  existing 
credit  programs  operating  through  the 
Farm  Credit  System,  the  cooperatives 
servicing  primarily  low-income  farm 
families  are  clearly  In  need  of  additional 
credit  sources,  and  the  families  them- 
selves are  in  need  of  more  cooperatives 
to  provide  service. 

Service  for  low -income  families  in- 
volves high-risk  Investment,  and  normal 
credit  sources  are  naturally  reluctant  to 
provide  the  boost  necessary  for  success. 
Nonetheless,  the  boost  must  come  from 


some  source  if  the  low-Income  farmer  Is 
going  to  benefit  from  the  savings  Involved 
In  cooperative  marketing  and  purchas- 
ing Section  304  provides  that  boost,  and 
the  loans  it  authorizes  will  be  coupled 
with  technical  and  manai^ement  guid- 
ance by  the  P'armers  Home  AdmlnLstra- 
tlon  for  new  cooperative.s  a.s  they  are  es- 
tablished The  Director  will  also  work 
in  coo^xjration  with  the  P'armer  C(X)pera- 
tive  Service  in  implementing  this  .section. 

Part  B  of  title  III  provides  assistance 
for  migrant  agricultural  employees  iind 
their  families  This  large  group  of 
Americans,  numbering  in  the  hundreds 
of  thousand.s,  ha.s  been  left  by  the  way- 
side in  one  legislative  effort  after 
another,  year  after  year.  The  inspired 
and  persistent  cffurts  of  my  friend  and 
coUeaKUf  from  New  Jersey.  Senator  Wil- 
liams, have  helped  to  call  increasing 
attention  to  the  plight  of  these  "for- 
gotten Americans  '  over  the  past  5  years. 

It  would  be  irunic  and  tragic  indeed 
If  this  bill,  de.^igncd  to  strike  at  the  roots 
and  the  effects  of  poverty,  were  to  omit 
necessary  assistance  to  the  migrant 
farmworkers  wliose  labor  we  take  for 
granted  and  whose  lives  are  the  vfr>' 
definition  of  poverty. 

Part  B  cm'.I.s  on  the  Director  to  develop 
and  implement  as  S(H)n  as  practicable  a 
pr  /gram  to  assist  Statrs.  political  sub- 
divi-sions  of  States,  public  and  nonpro^:t 
agencies.  institutions.  organizations, 
farm  ivssociations,  or  individuals  ;n  mi- 
proving  housing,  sanitation,  education, 
and  day  care  for  migrants  and  their 
families.  These  four  types  of  programs 
reflect  the  content  of  legislation  pro- 
posed by  Senator  Wu.m.\ms  and.  in  tliri-e 
ca.ses,  approved  bv  the  Srnate 

I'nder  part  B.  States  and  political  .sub- 
divisions of  States  would  bv  climblf  for 
both  grant^s  and  loans,  tlie  otl^.rr  groups 
and  agencies  mentiont-d  would  be  limited 
to  loans.  The  title  provides  that  $15 
million  of  the  $50  million  total  author- 
ized for  title  III  could  be  used  for  these 
migrant  farmworker  programs. 
TrrLE    rv — employment    and    investment 

INrENTIVES 

Just  as  title  III  offers  a  helping  hand 
to  the  small  marginal  farmers,  so  title 
IV  LS  intended  to  aid  in  the  establish- 
ment, pre.servation.  and  strengthening 
of  small  business  concerns  and  in  the 
improvement  of  their  managerial  skills. 

Long-term  l(ians  will  be  the  form  of 
assistance  authorized  by  this  title.  'Hie 
Director  may  make,  participate  in,  or 
guarantee  loans  of  up  to  $25,000  which 
would  be  repayable  over  a  period  of  15 
years  on  favorable  terms  These  loans 
would  be  made  available  only  where 
there  Ls  rea.sonable  a.s.surance  of  repav- 
m.ent,  only  where  financial  iv.ssistance  is 
not  available  on  rea.soiiable  terms  from 
other  sources,  and  only  where  the 
amount  of  the  loan,  along  with  other 
available  funds,  is  adequate  to  a.s.sure 
completion  of  the  project  or  achieve- 
ment of  the  stated  purpose  of  the  loan. 

The  projects  and  purpo.ses  for  which 
loans  would  be  made  are  intended  to 
help  place  the  busine.ss  concerns  on  a 
sound  managerial  ba.sis  and  to  help  gen- 
erate employment  of  the  long-term  un- 
employed The  Direct<ir  would  have  the 
authority  to  make  the  loans,  or  to  par- 


tlcipate  in  or  guarantee  them,  but  Om 
actual  operation  of  the  loan'pix)o2 
would  rely  to  a  great  extent  up^uS 
existing  machinery  of  the  Small  BuabMi 
Administration  and  its  15  regional  o^? 
No  funds  are  being  requested  in  thlsUUe 
for  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity- 
the  estimated  cost  of  $25  million  wiflhi 
absorbed  by  the  Small  Business  Admin. 
istration  revolving  fund. 

When  we  speak  of  "small  buslnewcoo. 
cerns"  in  connection  with  thla  title  «« 
mean  just  that — concerns  employing  i 
handful  of  people,  but  which  accounted. 
In  the  aggregate,  for  nearly  half  of  the 
jobs  in  this  country  last  year.  The  atk 
specifies  that  the  Small  Business  Act 
definition  of  "small  business  conceni" 
will  apply  In  this  title. 

The  credit  which  these  concerns  need 
for  growth  is  often  Impossible  to  ccoe 
by  because  of  the  Insecurity  that  li  i 
product  of  their  small  size.  Drugston 
owners,  operators  of  beauty  salooi, 
cleaners,  tailors,  shoe  repairmen— the* 
are  the  types  of  businesses  for  which  title 
IV  is  Intended. 

This  loan  program  is  not  to  be  coo- 
fused  with  the  Small  Business  Admina- 
tration's  regular  loan  program.  It  it 
tailored  much  more  closely  to  the  spedal 
needs  of  very  small  businesses  which 
operate  at  marginal  levels.  Particlpt- 
tion  In  a  management  training  coutk, 
for  example,  might  be  required  of  the 
businessman  as  a  condition  for  receivlm 
the  loan  if  the  Director  determines  that 
such  training  Is  necessary  to  achieve  the 
purpose  of  the  loan. 

In  further  contrast  to  the  regular  SBA 
loan  program,  the  Director  would  be  au- 
thorized to  guarantee  the  full  amount  of 
a  loan  made  by  a  private  lender.  The 
goal  here  is  to  bring  private  resource! 
to  bear  in  the  war  on  jxnerty. 

-An  overwhelming  jx-rcentage  of  all 
small  busine.ss  failures  are  the  rest  of 
poor  management.  For  this  reason  title 
IV  C(incent rates  on  improving  the  man- 
agement  practices  of  small  businesses. 
There  is  clearly  no  intention  to  pump 
money  into  faltering  business  concemi 
s'.mply  to  prolong  the  agony:  this  is  both 
constructive  assistance  and  preventlw 
medicine  for  those  borrowers  whose 
character  and  ability,  and  whose  credit 
record,  reflects  the  proml.se  of  success. 

Finally,  no  assistance  under  this  title 
may  be  provided  in  a  community  where 
the  Director  has  approved  a  community 
acti  m  program  under  title  II  unless  that 
a.s.slstance  Is  determined  to  be  consistent 
with  the  title  II  program,  and  no  assist- 
ance may  be  used  to  relocate  bualnea 
establishments  or  to  finance  subcontrac- 
tors to  perform  work  normally  performed 
elsewhere  by  other  subcontractors. 

TTTLE   V-  -WORK    EXPERHNCE   PBOOEUU 

Title  V  authorizes  a  $150  million  pro- 
gram, in  the  first  year,  to  support  experi- 
mental, pilot,  or  demonstration  projerti 
under  section  1 115  of  the  Social  SecurKj 
Act,  As  it  now  stands,  that  section  pro- 
vides for  such  projects  in  order  to  pro- 
mote the  objectives  of  the  public  MW' 
ance  titles  of  the  Social  Security  Act 

The  purpose  of  title  V  is  to  stlmulij 
the  adoption  of  programs  designed^ 
help  unemployed  fathers  and  o'^^^'J**' 
persons  to  find  and  to  keep  Jobs,  and  » 
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w  ♦H.t  condition  so  unfamiliar  to  The  total  first  year  budget  of  the  OEO 

J*^  r^noor— self -support  and  per-  will  be  less  than  one- third  the  welfare 

■^1  H»Sndence    The  Director  Is  au-  funds  allotted  to  the  Health,  Education. 

"•^iiTrt  ransfer  appropriated  funds  and  Welfare  Department  and  less  than 


*"?aprretary  of  Health.  Education,     half  the  amount 
Wf^^re  for  this  purpose:  he  is  dl-     simUar   efforts   b: 
!fid  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this 
J^uring  the  next  3  fiscal  years 
'^«m  Oils  is  an  effort  to  break  the 
JSm  of  poverty  by  fighting  family  dls- 
i!S«ratlon  and  abandonment  of  chil- 
S^Vid  by  promoting  the  ability  and 


that  will  be  spent  in 

by   the   Department   of 

Labor.  This  looks  to  me  like  a  rather 
small  puddle  for  a  big  frog,  much  less 
a  flefdom  for  a  czar.  I  am  trying  to  re- 
member who  said  what  when  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 

^ ^ _  was  established  under  President  Eisen- 

^t  S'se^f -support" in  those  who' need     hower  in  1952, 

^/irirately  Comparisons  aside,  Mr.  President,  the 

"  ?!th!JSi  the  Manpower  Development    point  is  simply  this :  the  antipoverty  pro- 

H  Tracing  Act  has  been  modified  to     grams  of  the  Federal  Government  have 

t/rprtain  that  more  of  the  trainees     involved  more  than  a  score  of  agencies 

from  the  hard  core  of  the  unem-     and  offices,  dozens  of  laws,  and  hundreds 

*r«i  not  all  of  tlie  hard-core  unem-     of  pages  of  implementing  regulations  and 

.SwUl  Qualify  for  this  sort  of  train-     procedures.     All    of    these    efforts    are 

S.    Many  do  not  have  sufficient  apti-     aimed  in  the  right  direction,  but  the  war 

Srt*.  awareness,  or  confidence  to  be  able     on  poverty  will  continue  in  stalemate 

,  pnter  training     An  interim  course  of     without  a  coordinated  effort  to  win  it.    I 

,  inmff  Is  offered  under  this  title  for     said  coordination— not  duplication,  not 

^Srsons    and  the  Director  is  re-     piracy,  not  wasted  effort.    Under  its  Di- 

wcn  1^         •.      , ,  ^v.^     rector,  the  Office  of  Economic  Oppor- 


guired  to  make  maximum  use  of  the 
Uanpower  Development  and  Training 
Act  programs  and  of  Vocational  Educa- 
tion Act  programs  as  well. 

nnj   VI— ADMINISTRATION     AND     COOBBIlfATlON 

Title  VI  contains  the  administrative 
framework  of  the  Office  of  Economic  Op- 
portunity and  creates  the  Volunteers  In 
Service  to  America — VISTA. 

First  section  601  establishes  the  Office 
of  Economic  Opportunity  in  the  Execu- 
uve  Office  of  the  President,  although  the 
President  may  transfer  the  OEO  to  an- 
other part  of  the  executive  establishment 
after  the  first  year. 

The  Director  of  the  OEO  will  be  as- 
sisted by  a  Deputy  Director  and  three 
Assistant  Directors — all  appointed  by  the 
President  with  the  advice  and  consent  of 
the  Senate 

Section  602  spells  out  the  Director's 
authority,  which  consists  generally  of 
the  means  Ui  make  this  act  an  effective 
one— the  power  to  appoint  personnel;  to 
employ  experts,  consultants  and  advisory 
committees:  to  coordinate  his  efforts 
lith  those  of  other  Federal  agencies  and 
with  State,  local  and  private  agencies 
Involved  in  the  war  on  poverty;  to  estab- 
lish policies,  rules  and  regulations  In 
order  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  the 
act.  and  so  forth. 

Perhaps  the  most  Important  point  to 
stress  here  is  the  role  of  the  Director  and 
the  OEO  In  relation  to  other  Federal 
agencies  We  have  heard  the  charge 
that  this  bill  creates  a  poverty  czar  with 
avast  new  bureaucracy  as  his  fiefdom. 

President  Johnson  has  asked  that  this 
program  be  headed  up  by  the  present 
Director  of  the  Peace  Corps,  Sargent 
Shnver.  He  has  already  been  awarded 
the  title  of  Czar  Shriver  by  some  critics. 
Let  us  take  a  closer  look  at  this  vast  new 
bureaucracy  over  which  Czar  Shriver 
'rtll  preside. 

Taking  all  of  the  OEO  activities  to- 
«fther,  the  total  staff  In  Washington  Is 
estimated  to  be  less  than  250.  Another 
C  In  the  field  staff  raises  the  total  to 
Just  over  300. 

Among  other  things,  that  is  about  100 
less  than  the  total  capacity  of  either  of 
the  two  cafeterias  in  the  New  Senate  Of- 
fice Building. 


timity  can  provide  the  key  to  effective 
coordination  and  cooperation  among  the 
agencies  concerned.  And  for  the  local 
or  State  official  or  agency,  the  chance 
for  united  effort  is  increased  by  the 
creation  of  one  central  office  to  which 
they  can  turn  for  Information  and  coun- 
sel on  carrying  out  effective  antipoverty 
programs. 

Also  included  in  title  VI  is  the  new 
domestic  counterpart  of  our  highly  suc- 
cessful Peace  Corps — the  Volunteers  in 
Service  to  America— VISTA.  The  Di- 
rector of  the  Office  of  Economic  Oppor- 
tunity Is  authorized  to  recruit,  select  and 
train  volunteers  to  serve  upon  request  in 
migrant  labor  camps,  mental  hospitals. 
Indian  reservations,  community  action 
programs  and  Job  Corps  camps.  VISTA. 
In  the  spirit  of  the  proposed  National 
Service  Corps  so  familiar  to  many  of  us 
In  the  Senate,  will  be  a  national  clear- 
inghouse for  volunteers,  matching  skills 
available  with  the  manpower  needs  of 
local  and  State  areas. 

As  In  the  Peace  Corps,  selection  of 
volunteers  will  be  made  on  the  basis  of 
detailed  applications,  references  and 
aptitude.  A  final  screening  will  be  done 
while  the  candidate  is  in  training,  based 
on  his  or  her  ability  to  do  the  work. 

About  half  of  the  anticipated  5,000 
volunteers  will  be  under  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  State  or  local  organization  they 
are  serving  or  a  central  State  office. 

The  other  half  will  be  divided  again. 
some  serving  in  programs  outside  the  50 
States— In  the  District  of  Columbia,  in 
Puerto  Rico,  Guam,  or  other  American 
territories — and  the  remanlder  in  con- 
servation camps  or  in  job  corps  training 
centers  and  In  federally  assisted  projects. 

Thousands  of  Americans  have  already 
volimteered  to  serve  the  needs  of  other 
lands.  I  am  certain  that  many  more 
thousands  stand  ready  to  serve  their  own. 
Idealism  put  to  practical  benefit  Is  a  tre- 
mendous force  to  have  working  for  us. 

TTTLI  Vn TREATMENT   OF  INCOME  FOR   CEBTAIN 

PTTBLIC  ASSISTANCE  PURPOSES 

Title  vn,  very  briefly,  deals  with  the 
treatment  of  payments  made  under  titles 
I,  n,  and  in  of  the  bill  for  the  purposes 
of  the  public  assistance  titles  of  the  So- 


cial Security  Act.  It  provides  simply 
that  States  and  the  Federal  Government 
may  not  reduce  public  assistance  pay- 
ments to  offset  earnings  or  grants  re- 
ceived by  individuals  under  these  three 
titles;  in  other  words,  such  earnings  or 
grants  cannot  be  considered  as  income  or 
resources  for  purposes  of  determining 
need  under  public  assistance  programs 
of  the  Social  Security  Act. 

CONCLUSION 

Mr.  President,  this  bill— the  Economic 
Opportunity  Act  of  1964 — has  been  called 
a  "must"  by  President  Johnson  because, 
in  his  words,  "it  is  right,  because  It  Is 
wise,  and  because,  for  the  first  time  In 
our  history,  it  is  possible  to  conquer 
poverty." 

This  bill  is  not  by  any  means  a  com- 
plete blueprint  for  victory  over  poverty, 
but  it  is  a  beginning — a  plan  to  laxmch 
the  attack.  To  carry  out  this  plan,  the 
President  has  budgeted  a  total  of  $962,- 
500,000.  This  is  barely  1  percent  of  our 
national  budget. 

But  It  Is  money  to  grow  on.  It  Is 
money  that  will  pay  dividends,  and 
those  dividends  are  immeasurable.  How 
much  is  It  worth  to  take  a  family  which 
has  been  on  relief  for  three  generations — 
to  take  this  family  off  the  welfare  rolls 
and  see  its  members  restored  as  suJtlve, 
gainfully  employed  citizens?  How  much 
is  it  worth  to  see  a  child  adequately  fed 
and  clothed,  and  sitting  in  a  schoolroom 
rather  than  laboring  in  a  field? 

This  is  hardly  the  first  piece  of  social 
welfare  legislation  enacted  in  this  coun- 
try. Nor,  I  trust,  will  it  be  the  last — 
not  as  long  as  the  American  people  care 
about  the  fate  of  their  fellow  citizens. 

On  the  day  President  Kennedy  was 
assassinated,  Walter  Heller  and  the 
Council  of  Economic  Advisers  had  al- 
ready completed  a  general  plan  for  the 
war  on  poverty.  It  was  supposed  to 
have  ranked  high  in  the  Kennedy  ad- 
ministration's 1964  legislative  program. 
President  Johnson  was  in  complete 
agreement  with  the  needs  and  aims  in- 
volved, and  he  has  continued  to  press 
for  the  enactment  of  this  program. 

By  instinct  and  by  inheritance,  we 
are  a  nation  of  volunteers.  Through  a 
long  and  distinguished  history  of  aid 
programs — the  Marshall  plan,  the  t»eace 
Corps— we  have  helped  others.  Busily 
engaged  as  we  were  and  are  in  Europe, 
in  Africa,  in  Asia,  we  have  neglected  35 
million  of  our  fellow  Americans.  We 
have  not  done  enough  about  the  many 
pockets  of  hardship  and  distress  In  our 
own  Nation.  The  need  is  great  and  the 
time  is  now.  We  can  no  longer  dismiss 
poverty  as  the  just  reward  for  the  lazy 
and  the  dull.  We  are  speaking  of  hu- 
man beings,  Mr.  President — himian  be- 
ings for  whom  condemnation  produces 
nothing,  for  whom  help  offers  hope. 

As  President  Johnson  has  said,  "The 
Great  Society  is  not  a  safe  harbor,  a 
resting  place,  a  final  objective,  a  finished 
work.  It  is  a  challenge  constantly  re- 
newed, beckoning  us  toward  a  destiny 
where  the  meaning  of  our  lives  matches 
the  marvelous  products  of  our  labor." 

This  is  a  great  society  and  the  chal- 
lenge was  never  more  clear.  Fortu- 
nately for  all  of  us,  the  ways  to  meet 
this  challenge  exist  in  abundance.    We. 
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as  a  nation,  have  the  riches  and  we  have 
the  technical  knowledge.  And  now  at 
last  we  have  the  awareness.  I  believe 
we  also  have  the  will. 

The  Economic  Opportunity  Act  can 
be  the  instrument  of  that  will.  Par 
from  being  a  "giveaway"  and  a  "boon- 
doggle"— in  the  tiresome  cliches  of  the 
naysayers — this  bill  is.  in  effect,  a  decla- 
ration of  independence  from  want.  In 
it,  the  President  has  called  on  us  to 
answer  our  consciences  and  mobilize  our 
resources  to  help  America's  poor  help 
themselves. 

We  cannot  do  less. 

Mr.  McNAMARA.  I  yield  3  minutes  to 
the  Senator  from  Indiana. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr  President,  as  a 
cosponsor  of  the  Economic  Opportunity 
Act  of  1964.  S.  2642,  I  strongly  favor  pas- 
sage of  this  bill  The  various  titles  of 
the  bill  are  designed  to  carry  out  the 
purposes  of  the  stated  declaration  or 
purpose,  to  eliminate  the  paradox  of 
poverty  in  the  midst  of  plenty  in  this 
Nation  by  opening  to  everyone  the  op- 
portunity for  education  and  training. 
the  opportunity  to  work,  and  the  oppor- 
tunity to  hve  in  decency  and  dignity 

While  I  support  the  entire  bill,  my  im- 
mediate concern  about  which  I  wish  to 
speak  is  that  portion  listed  as  part  C  of 
title  I,  the  work-study  programs  portion 
of  the  youth  program. 

I  am  particularly  interested  in  this 
proposal  because  of  the  close  similarity 
it  bears  to  a  portion  of  my  bill  for  a;d  to 
students  in  huher  education.  S  2490,  a 
bill  which  was  introduced  on  February  3. 
some  weeks  before  the  present  bill  wa.s 
presented  on  March  16.  I  wish  first  to 
make  some  remarks  on  the  need  and  ad- 
vantages of  such  a  provision  as  the  work- 
study  proposal  alTords 

The  traditions  of  lugher  education  m 
this  country'  have  c  insistently  included 
for  many  of  our  youth  that  of  working 
their  way  through  .school.  Many  of  us 
in  this  body  have  .spent  long  hours  at  all 
sorts  of  Jobs  while  m  college  in  order  to 
help  supply  the  funds  for  tuition,  room. 
and  board.  Scores  of  our  employees  here 
in  the  Senate,  on  the  Capitol  police  force. 
operating  elevators,  working  part  time 
in  our  offices,  are  college  students  at  local 
universities 

The  great  e.xtent  of  the  outside-work 
program  of  college  students  has  been 
indicated  by  studies  made  of  the  young 
men  and  women  enrolled  in  .some  of  our 
leading  schools  In  1961  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  lUinoLs  48  percent  of  the  smgle 
men  and  69  percent  of  the  married  men 
attending  received  income  from  employ- 
ment of  some  kind  The  girls  are  also 
working  their  way  in  many  instances,  al- 
though less  exteivsively  The  same  study 
showed  that  more  than  half.  59  percent. 
of  the  married  women  enrolled  were 
working  and  36  percent  of  smgle  women 
In  the  same  year  the  University  of  Wis- 
consin had  a  total  of  46  percent  of  its 
men  students  and  42  percent  of  its 
women  students  engaged  ui  working  for 
part-time  pay  as  well  as  working  at  their 
studies. 

Some  of  these  work  opportunities  are 
so-called  "campus  jobs"  which  are  di- 
rectly paid  for  by  the  institution.  But. 
like   the  filling-station   or   other    "out- 


Prom  other  letters  I  have  i«ediM 

ould  like  to  nnntp  n  fom  «-• "'"-'-"*•,  I 


should  like  to  quote  a  few 


exoeipUvtMeh 


side  '  employment,  the  bulk  of  these  tend 
to  be  menial  or  low-skill  Jobs  such  as 
grounds  tending  or  Janitorial  or  kitchen 
and  dining  room  .service  which  contrib- 
ute nothing  to  the  student's  learning 
process,  except  the  experience  of  work. 
The  extent  of  the  college-paid  jobs  may 
be  judged  from  the  fact  that  in  1959-60 
more  studenus  received  thi.s  kind  of 
"work  scholarship."  as  it  is  sometimes 
called  than  received  regular  grant-in- 
aid  scholarships.  j,^iipgp  and  another  graduatlii"'S^ 
Students  mvolved  m  part-time  work  high  .school  who  has  been  ac«^t^ 
are   generally   in   an   economic   position     purdue.    He  says- 

I    also    have    five    other 


indicate  something  of  the  need  u  aii. 
through  the  eyes  of  parents  A  t.!? 
writes:  »  i*a* 

We  wrote  about  scholarshlpa  and  th«t  ■-. 
ba«ed  on  averaijes  and  he  would  hjwiwT! 
an  A  or  B  student  to  get  them.    TuT 
not  given  on  need.  •  •  •  Why  cant  ti^L? 
a^e  student  who  needA  help  get  Itt 

Another  father  writes  of  a  daughter  1b 
.n —    .„^    „„„.u„_   graduating  trtj 

been  accepted  it 


which  makes  employment  es.sentlal  to 
their  continuation  in  .school.  But  the 
work  they  do  rarely  has  much  corre- 
lation with  the  academic  objectives  they 
are  pursuing.  One  of  the  great  ad- 
vantages of  the  kind  of  work-study  pro- 
gram embodied  in  this  bill,  which  closely 
parallels  that  of  the  education  bill,  is  the 
requirement  that,  to  quote  the  language 
of  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act.  the 
m.stitution  contracting  for  it  will  assure 
that.— 

(A)  the  work  Is  related  to  the  student's 
educatlnnal  objective,  or 

iB)  such  work  di  wi!!  be  In  the  public 
Interest  and  is  work  which  would  not  other- 
wise be  provided.  (U)  It  will  not  result  In 
the  displacement  of  employed  workers  or 
Impair  existing  contracU  lor  services. 

In  short,  under  this  concept  the  work- 
study  oppijrtunity.  which  is  in  lieu  of  a 
grant,  is  academically  related  P'urther. 
atjam  paral'.rlinK  the  Hartke  rollet;e  stu- 
dent aid  bill  proposals,  this  assistance 
will  go  only  to  the  needy  and  capable 
full-time  student  and  for  not  more  than 
15  hours  of  such   \%ork  per  week. 

There  is  a  dual  benefit  involved  here, 
since  the  uses  to  which  the  institution 
will  put  its  funds  are  jnvolvfd  with  proj- 
ects not  now  receiving  attention.  These 
may  be  research  or  assistance  to  profes- 
sors, such  practical  course-related  work 
as  field  experience  of  the  .social  work  stu- 
dent, and  other  opportunities  to  advance 
either  the  academic  community  or  the 
more  general  community  in  which  It 
exists  I  am  plea.sed  that  movSt  of  the 
provisions  of  thi.s  .section  of  the  bill  so 
closely  parallel,  in  much  of  the  language 
even  being  precisely  the  same,  the  pro- 
visions of  S  2490.  the  Hartke  college  stu- 
dent aid  bill. 

During  the  months  since  the  Hartke 
college  student  aid  bill  was  Introduced. 
I  have  received  hundreds  of  letters  from 
students,  parents,  and  educators  com- 
menting on  the  proposals.  One  was 
from  President  Elvis  J  Stahr.  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Indiana,  former  Secretary'  of 
the  .'Krmy  and  a  personal  friend.  I 
would  like  to  quote  his  views  on  the 
work-study  program,  which  could  be 
applied  fully  as  well  to  this  bill  as  to  the 
S  LM90,  the  H.irtke  college  student  aid 
bill      Under  date  nf  May  2  he  wrote  me: 

I  rii'her  like  the  w.jrk-st'ldy  pr  .^jruni  We 
would  fiave  <reat  use  for  It  here,  where  we 
already  have  a  very  large  student  work  pay- 
roll, and  I  should  think  that  Im.^Klnatlvely 
used,  such  a  pro>?ram  cuuld  be  a  distinct 
boon  to  smaller  Institutions,  providing  them, 
for  example,  with  laboratory  iussl.stcinre.  papier 
graders,  library  help  undergTaduate  teach- 
ing assistants  In  courses  like  elementary 
math  and  foreign  lai.guages.  and  p«rh<ipe  lu 
other  ways  as  well. 


the.se  two     I  am  a  letter  carrier  at 


chlldrea  tMte 


ttd 


I  simply  do  not  make  enough  money  to  tdn. 
cate  these  youn^jsters. 

From  a  29-year-old  college  Juntor  who 
began  college  after  10  years  away  fron 
school,  a  married  man  with  a  family 
comes  this: 

My  wife  and  I  have  paid  for  all  of  nn 
8ch(x^llng  to  this  point.  She  has  beon  wrt- 
lUK  and  since  I  have  returned  to  school  I  han 
worked  between  25  and  30  hours  s  week  pm 
time  and  trying  to  raise  my  average  n  I 
could  qualify  for  a  scholarship. 

Certainly  an  academically  related  wort 
proi,'ram  would  be  most  useful  to  suchi 
student,  far  more  so  than  indiscrtmlnjtt 
labor.    Other  comments: 

How  about  a  Uttle  help  for  the  ones  that 
already  are  missed  In  scholarships,  compeO- 
tlve  State  exams,  and  awards  made  anllablt 
to  the  lurky  10  percent  at  the  top? 

The  (NDEAi  loans  are  never  enough  to 
allriw  you  tt)  study  without  working  SOtoH 
hours  per  week.  I  don't  mean  that  coUifi 
should  be  all  fun.  but  all  learning  doaat 
come  from  books  alone 

We  have  a  large  family  to  educate  ill 
children  i .  Tt\e  oldest,  a  son.  Is  now  a  lopho- 
more  In  college,  the  next,  a  daughter.  Ii  i 
freshman  •  •  •  yet.  because  we  are  a  mld(0»- 
Income  family  i  not  dcstltutPi  It  has  ben 
our  experience  that  scholarship  help  la  nrj 
(litflcult  to  come  by 

I  would  like  to  cite  one  more  letter 
from  an  educator,  Frank  C.  Adann,  dl- 
rect<ir  of  the  student  work  program  it 
Southern  Illinois  University.    He  writes: 

More  and  more  p'>ople  are  realizing  that 
not  only  can  students  work  2  to  4  houn  p«f 
day  .^nd  achieve  on  an  ac;ulemlc  level  with 
nonworkers,  but  In  the  process  sequin  • 
valuable  educational  exjierlence.  Thus,  itu- 
dent  work  can  be  both  an  educaUonal  aod 
flniinclal  aid  program 

In  conclusion,  I  would  like  to  think 
that  the  proposals  in  the  Hartke  collegt 
student  aid  bill  have  had  an  influenee 
upon  the  Inconwratlon  of  this  propoatl 
in  the  economic  opportunity  bill.  As 
early  as  last  March  I  addressed  a  letter 
to  Mr  Sargent  Shrlver,  In  which  I  called 
attention  to  the  provisions  I  have  been 
dl.scu.ssing  and  said: 

I  believe  that  my  college  student  iBllt- 
ance  bill  has  a  definite  bearing  on  tha 
p<^)vertv  fl»:ht  and  In  particular  at  the  poto< 
of  the  work-stutly  program  It  lnvolv«a. 

For  your  Information  and  commana 
therefore.  I  am  enclosing  a  copy  of  tha  hw 
and  materials  concerning  Its  goals  anfl 
methiXls  If  you  shoiUd  feel  that  Its  !■•'•• 
would  be  of  aid  In  the  poverty  progran. » 
Would  appreciate  hearing  from  you. 

I  support  these  provisions  of  tlM  eco- 
nomic opportunity  bill,  or  what  ^i**^ 
called  the     poverty  program,"  tof«w* 


im 
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a(th  the  bill  as  a  whole.  I  am  gratified 
Sflnd  that  the  incorporation  of  these 
iiwislons  is.  I  believe,  a  more  forceful 
J^  than  any  other  could  have  been, 
n^  concern  is  in  this:  This  is  one  step 
-1^  path  of  meeting  the  needs  of  our 
Joimg  men  and  women  who  want  to  go 
CTcoUege  and  are  being  denied  this  op- 
^unlty  because  of  financial  condl- 
£a  surely,  we  can  take  the  other 
UrK  steps;  namely,  to  guarantee  stu- 
dent loans,  to  provide  scholarship  as- 
-jjtance  to  deserving  needy  students,  and 
to  expand  and  improve  the  National  De- 
fense Education  Act.  Senator  Morse 
meets  with  his  subcommittee  on  the 
Hartke  college  aid  assistance  bill  tomor- 
row. I  urge  my  colleagues  who  are  in- 
ter^ted  In  an  educated  America  to  sup- 
port this  bill  now. 

Mr.  McNAMARA.  I  yield  2  minutes 
to  the  Senator  from  Nevada. 

Mr.  BIBLE  Mr.  President,  material 
wealth  is  a  paradox.  Without  wisd(xn 
and  compassion,  it  can  become  moral 
and  spiritual  poverty.  I  bring  up  this 
paradox  of  wealth  and  pwverty  because 
I  believe  it  t)ears  upon  every  aspect  of 
every  argument  we  have  heard  on  the 
merits  of  the  President's  Economic  Op- 
portunity Act  now  before  us. 

For  the  United  States  is  one  of  the 
richest  nations  of  the  world  in  material 
wealth.  Ihis  is  to  be  applauded,  not 
condemned.  Yet  I  hope  our  Nation  never 
irains  so  much  wealth  and  so  little  wis- 
dom that  it  will  ever  risk  moral  bank- 
ruptcy. I  hope  our  Nation  never  becomes 
so  rich  that  it  can  afford  poverty,  spir- 
itual or  material. 

This  is  the  question,  in  essence,  before 
us  now. 

Since  World  War  II  the  United  States 
has  invested  time,  money,  goods,  and 
manpower  nbroad  to  relieve  hardship 
and  sufTenn!;  and  to  assist  new  nations 
with  their  ec  momic  development.  At 
the  same  time  our  efforts  in  this  same 
respect  at  home  have  been  piecemeal. 
They  have  only  shown  that  much  more 
remains  to  be  done.  It  would  seem  our 
Btlention  to  poverty  abroad  has  tended 
to  obscure  the  problem  of  poverty  at 
home  Our  p  ople  living  in  poverty  have 
been  fori' ot ton  or  simply  Ignored  by  a 
majority  of  their  fellow  Americans. 

This  is  not  to  imply  that  the  adminis- 
tration or  we  in  Congress  have  Just  re- 
cently discovered  poverty.  We  have  In- 
rtead  set  about  recognizing  poverty  for 
what  It  is  and  directing  our  full  and 
unified  attention  to  erasing  it  from  the 
American  scene. 

We  have  acknowledged  that  our  efforts 
» far  to  eradicate  poverty  have  not  been 
enough.  Much  remains  to  be  done.  And 
the  President  is  calling  upon  us  to  act — 
now. 

What  is  this  poverty?  Who  are  the 
impoverished? 

I  will  not  attempt  to  rep)eat  the  m3n:^d 
figures  we  have  all  studied  which  define 
the  pockets  of  poverty  in  our  rich  Na- 
tion. It  Ls  enough  to  state  the  fact  that 
tbere  are  some  35  million  Americans — 
ooe-flfth  of  our  Nation — who  simply  do 
not  have  the  means  to  satisfy  all  ttielr 
JJMlc  needs  for  health,  housing,  food, 
clothing,  and  education.    To  these  peo- 


ple, poverty  is  not  an  economic  problem 
but  a  way  of  life,  a  culture.  They  are 
trapped  In  a  cycle  of  poverty. 

They  cannot  lift  themselves  out  by 
their  bootstraps  because  they  have  no 
boots. 

No  region,  no  age  group,  no  race  has 
completely  escaped  this  entrapment  of 
poverty. 

Perhaps  my  own  State  of  Nevada,  In 
some  ways,  best  dramatizes  the  paradox 
of  wealth  and  poverty  because  the  State 
enjojrs  the  highest  average  income  rating 
in  the  Nation. 

Nevada,  with  a  per  capita  income  38 
percent  above  the  national  average,  has 
an  estimated  2,000  children  under  18  liv- 
ing in  families  with  an  income  of  less 
than  $1,000  a  year.  Nevada,  whose  pop- 
ulation leaped  more  than  58  percent 
since  1960  to  a  total  of  nearly  450,000. 
has  an  estimated  7.722  adults  with  less 
than  sixth-grade  educations.  Nevada, 
now  enjosring  record  prosperity,  has 
more  than  8.000  in  the  ranks  of  the  un- 
employed. 

According  to  the  latest  figures  avail- 
able, the  percentage  of  families  in  Ne- 
vada with  an  income  of  less  than  $3,000 
a  year  Is  well  below  the  national  aver- 
age— 12.4  percent  in  Nevada  against  21.4 
percent  nationally.  Yet  some  sections 
of  my  State  have  no  share  in  this  favor- 
able statistic.  liincoln  County  in  south- 
eastern Nevada,  although  it  sidjoins  one 
of  the  richest  counties,  is  a  notable  ex- 
ample. Lincoln  County  is  a  neighbor  of 
Clark  County  which  contains  the  pros- 
perous Las  Vegas  area.  But  in  Lincoln 
County,  hard  hit  because  of  a  depressed 
mining  industry.  32  percent  of  the  fam- 
ilies— almost  one-third  of  them — have 
an  Income  of  less  than  $3,000.  In  sharp 
contrast  to  most  of  the  State,  this  county 
has  much  more  than  its  share  of  under- 
privileged families. 

Yet  Nevada  is  far  from  having  the 
worst  poverty  problems  in  the  United 
States.  And  as  I  said  no  region  com- 
pletely escapes  this  culture  of  suffering 
and  hardship. 

President  Johnson  asks  us  to  declare 
war  on  poverty.  His  program  will  mo- 
bilize America's  greatest  resources — her 
people — and  maps  the  offensive  cam- 
paign. 

I  would  remind  you  the  program  is 
voluntary  and  based  on  the  cooperation 
of  government — Federal,  Slate,  and  lo- 
cal— and  private  groups. 

It  will  drive  at  the  roots  of  poverty 
rather  than  merely  study  the  symptoms 
or  treat  the  results. 

It  will  not  be  a  welfare  or  dole  pro- 
gram but  an  active  campaign  to  help  the 
poor  break  the  cycle  of  poverty. 

The  President  has  asked  for  $962,- 
500,000 — 1  percent  of  otir  national 
budget — to  finance  the  war  against  pov- 
erty in  its  first  year.  The  bulk  of  this 
will  go  into  programs  developed  and 
handled  in  the  local  community. 

The  new  Office  of  Economic  Oppor- 
tunity imder  Sargent  Shriver  will  ad- 
minister only  three  of  the  programs — 
community  action,  the  Job  Corps,  and 
Volunteers  in  Service  to  America.  Other 
programs  will  be  run  by  existing  Gov- 
ernment departments  in  cooperation 
with  OEO.     These  take  in  grants  and 


loans  to  needy  farmers  and  facilities  for 
migrant  farmworkers,  accelerated  Small 
Business  Administration  loan  programs, 
retraining  and  education  for  unemployed 
parents  and  work-training  and  work- 
study  programs  for  youth  in  addition  to 
the  Job  Corps. 

I  said  that  no  race  escaped  the  en- 
trapment of  poverty.  This  is  true.  But 
there  is  one  race  which  has  been  par- 
ticularly hard  hit — the  American  In- 
dian. I  would  like  to  discuss  the  In- 
dian's plight  not  only  because  it  is  of 
particular  concern  to  me  and  others  here 
with  significant  Indian  minorities  in 
their  States,  but  to  all  America  as  well. 
The  injustices  suffered  by  our  Indians 
over  the  years  need  no  repetition  now. 
For  the  present,  these  facts  speak  for 
themselves:  The  total  population  of  In- 
dians and  Alaskan  natives  was  552,228  in 
1960.  Of  these  some  380,000  come  within 
the  programs  of  the  Bureau  of  Indian 
Affairs.  Most  live  on  reservations  far 
from  industrial  employment.  Poverty  is 
widespread  on  these  reservations. 

Family  income  on  Indian  reservations 
averages  between  one-fourth  and  one- 
third  the  national  average. 

Average  schooling  is  8  years — ^two- 
thirds  the  national  average. 

Average  life  expectancy  on  the  res- 
ervation is  42  years  against  a  national 
average  of  62  years. 

Indian  high  school  dropouts  are  IVi 
times  the  national  average. 

Conservatively,  our  Indian  citizens 
now  need  60.000  new  homes.  Nine  out 
of  ten  Indian  families  are  living  in  houses 
which  do  not  even  approach  minimum 
standards  of  comfort,  safety,  and  de- 
cency. 

There  has  been  some  progress  in  my 
State  and  others.  I  know  that  I  have 
not  been  alone  in  pressing  for  every 
worthwhile  program  to  benefit  Indians, 
for  the  poverty  cycle  is  more  vicious  and 
binding  for  this  race  than  for  any  other. 
Yet  I  know  that  everything  we  have  done 
is  far  too  little — and  100  years  too  late. 
All  titles  of  this  bill  will  benefit  In- 
dians. Tribal  groups  have  expressed  in- 
terest in  the  conservation  aspects  of  the 
Job  Corps  program.  It  Is  anticipated 
these  groups  will  be  developing  commu- 
nity action  programs  and  work-training 
programs.  Indian  farmers,  students, 
and  businessmen  will  qualify  for  assist- 
ance under  other  sections  of  the  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity  Act.  And  Volimteers 
in  Service  to  America  will  be  serving  on 
reservations. 

These  programs,  then,  are  the  means 
to  the  20th  century  and  a  share  In 
America's  economic  wealth  for  the  In- 
dians and  for  the  341/2  million  other 
Americans  imprisoned  in  poverty. 

I  have  followed  with  interest  and  re- 
spect the  views  of  those  who  oppose  this 
bill.  For  the  most  part  their  dissent  Is 
sincere.  But  I  contend  that  when  we  are 
dealing  with  human  bondage  it  is  time  to 
put  aside  the  abstract  ideals  of  varsrtng 
political  philosophies.  It  is  time  to  stop 
wasting  words  on  what  we  should  not  do 
and  put  into  action  what  we  can  do. 

We  are  back  to  the  paradox.  Our  Na- 
tion. I  further  contend,  is  not  unwisely 
rich  enough  to  afford  poverty.  I  hope  it 
never  is. 
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erty.    Our  Nation,  our  people,  their  Gov-     reclpienus     Several  projects  to  meet  the     to  be  able  to  send  their  children 


It  is  simply  this:  we  can  conquer  pov-     work  and  training  projects  for  welfare         And  those  parents  fortunate  toaat^ 

1  be  able  to  send  their  chlldreniSS 
eminent — right  now — have  the  economic,     prsiblems  of  rural  tx^verty  will  be  admin-     to  preparaUMT  schools  and  collegesi 


technological,   and  human  resources   to  istered  through  the  Department  of  Agri-  to  fear  no  particular  weakening  of  fi^v 

conquer  poverty.  culture,  while  small  bu.slntss  loans  made  relationships.                                     ^^ 

President  Johnson  said  we  need  this  as  a  part  of  the  'Aar  on  p(jverty  a  ill  be  I  de«'ply  regret  the  combative  nttur* 

program  "because  it  is  rii^ht.  because  It  haiidli'd  by  tht-  Small  Business  Adminls-  of  the  minority  attack  on  thLs  leglsuS^ 

Is  wise,  and  because,  for  the  first  time  in  iratiun.  because  it  does  a  disservice  to  a  sertooi 

our  history,  it  is  possible  to  conquer  pov-  No  claim  ls  made  that  this  bill  repn--  ;ind  sincere  effort  to  strengthen  our  N»- 

erty."  senis    the    total    effort    that    should    b*'  tlon  and  its  people. 

We  would  be  derelict  if  we  did  not  re-  made     But  the  bill  repre.scnus  a  compre-  I  niiwht  suKsest  t'.at  If  the  Republican 

spond  to  the  Presidents  positive  stand—  herosive  and  constructive  approach      It  Party  and  its  standard  bearer  are  tnih 

his    call    to    action.      History    and    the  is  one  which  will  strenKthen  America      I  concerned  about  "violence  in  the  street!" 

American  people  would  not  forgive  us  if  commend  tiie  committee  and  the  chair-  and    aimlessnt^ss  amonc  our  youth" sup- 

we  did  not  respond.  man  for  their  work  un  the  bill  and  urge  port  of  this  lek'islation  is  a  good  place 

It  Is  time  for  us  to  show  that  America  its  passage  for  them  to  start. 

has    the    wisdom    and    the    compassion  Mr     McNAMARA      I    yield    my.self   2  In  closing' I  would  like  to  comment  on 

which  wealth  requires.     It  is  time  for  us  minut*-;-;       Mr     Pre.sident.    a    readini,'    of  the  minority  charee  that  this  legislation 

to  attack,  pursue,  and  vanquish  poverty  tlie  minority  report  on  S.  2(542  is  like  get-  is  aimed  at  .securing  votes. 

for  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  any  tiiu'  a  preview  of  one-half  of  the  1964  If     President     Johnson     wins    vote 

society.  presidential  campaign  through  this  legislation.  I  certainly  would 

It  Is  time  for  us  to  prove  that  in  the  In    fact,   the    minority    report   sounds  be  pleased. 

wealth  of  our  Nation  there  is  no  room  for  mucli  more  like  a  speech  from  the  Cow  However.  I  give  the  voters  more  credit 

the  paradox  of  poverty.  Palace  in  San  Francisco  tlian  a  serious  for  intelligence  than  the  minority  seems 

Mr.  McNAMARA     I  yield  2  minutes  to  discussion  of  lmp<jrtant  legLslation.  to.  because  I  believe  we  would  get'thoae 

the  Senator  from  Minnesota  The  rep<^rt  even  quotes  from  the  newly  votes  only  if  the  people  truly  approve  of 

Mr.  McCarthy     Mr.  President,  there  adopted     Republican     platform,     whlcii  our  objectives  in  this  war  on  poverty, 

are  several  features  of  the  Economic  Op-  may  or  may  not  represent  the  views  of  Mr    STENNIS.     Mr.  President,  I  ask 

portunity  Act  which  deserve  emphasis.  members  of  that  party.  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  at 

First,    it   deals    realistically    with    the  In     short,     the     minority     views    are  this  [>iint  in  the  Record  a  letter  I  havt 

causes  of  poverty  and  not  only  with  re-  caustic,    ratlier    than    coiLstructive;    po-  received   from  a  constituent  that  sheds 

lief  of  the  suff'-nng  of  the  poor      There  litical.    ratiier    than    penetrating;     and  luht  upon  the  bill. 

is    special    emphasis    on    programs    for  noxious,  rather  than  nourishing.  There   being   no   objection,  the  letter 

youth  who  are  handicapped  by  the  effects  The  minority  seeks  to  attack  the  legls-  was  ordered  Ui  be  printed  in  the  Recou 

of  poverty  in  their  homes.     I'nder  t«Tms  lative  lilstory  of  the  bill,  implying  that  It  as  follow.s: 

of    the    bill    .several    hundred    thousand  received  scant  attention  by  the  Commit-  Jetr  15. 19«4 
young  people  will  have  an  opportunity  tee  on  Labor  and  E>ublic  Welfare.  ^.^"""^"^iZ"^  u  ^.V'^'*"' 
to  continue  their  education,  acquire  .skills  It    is  correct    that    there   were  only  4  %2Vnnaton   DC        °' 
and  find  useful  work,  all  of  which   will  days  of   heariiiKS      However,   the   hear-  DK..^R  Lnatur   ' I  recently  made  applicaoon 
assist  them  to  escape  from  the  pattern  of  ings  were  ended  only  when  the  minority  .md  took  a  test  fur  counselor  a!d  u  po«moc 
poverty.  had  no  more  witnesses  to  present.  i.rrered  by  the  Federal  Government  In  con- 
Second,    the    bill    recognizes    that    the  More  im[X)rtantly.  a  glance  at  j)at;e  4  nectlon     with    the    poverty    procram    ind 
war  on  poverty  is  a  national  problem  and  of   the   majority    reiH)rt    will   show    that  tiisadvantaKcd    youth.      I    wa.s    selected  for 
requires  some  national  planning  and  co-  various  programs  which  are  drawn  to-  t"--^-"^'"!?     Enclosed  please  find  a  ^upy  of  i 

?^^i2SSiesth"arTh"  "'^  '^^'T  ''  ^''^^  ""'''^  ^"  '.''I  '''""'^'r"'  ^"^"  "'-^^  '^'^  ^in''::^^:^^:^.'':^'^^"^^^^^ 

recogn^es  that  the  most  effective  work  in  temive  and  thorough  study  by  the  com-  N^auriillv  l   refused  since  the  training  wu 

many  instances  can  be  accomplished  at  mittee  over  the  years.  ..fTered  at  an  all-Negro  m.stitution  [Tuskegw 

the  local  community  level.  The  minority  report  shows  a  distress-  institute]:  my  safety  would  be  endangered  if 

The  Federal  Government  will  provide  ing  lack  of  knowled.ge  of  or  compassion  I  attended  such  a  place  of  tr  lining. 

grants  and  technical  assistance  for  ur-  for  the  true  nature  of  poverty      For  ex-  ^'^'^  probably  nou?d  the  recent  article  In 

ban    and    rural    community    action    pro-  ample,   it  holds   that   the  simole  solution  the  news  concernlr.g  the  12  white  persoaMe- 

aSrst5"[o'r;';r^T"^^°Hi^"''°'^'-^"^^  '"   -r^'^^^^"^  "^   ^'"  ""''''^'   '^   ^^  we^rin'ruc^d  toaa;ndn.f;'l^nren,.t?S 

adjusted   to   meet   local   conditions   and  gue  them  skills  Nashvuie 

needs  will  rest  with  the  communities  This  glib  panacea  completely  overlooks  "   i  thought  you  w.mid  be  interested  in  Uiii 

Third,  the  bill  places  overall  respon-  the  fact  that  many  of  the  young  pe<:)p!e  small  matter  f.ince  :t  demonstrated  the  fed- 

Sibllity    for   the    war   on    poverty    in    one  wh  )  are  mired  in  the  swamps  of  poverty  eral  Governments  pfforts  to  f^rce  mtegraUon 

ofBce.    This  will  assure  a  direct  and  con-  have  had  no  opportunity  for  education  Keep  up  the  good  work.    We  are  au  behind 

tinuous  effort  to  meet  the  problems  in  or  a  chance   to  develop  the  studv  and  ^""^ 

a  manner  which  cannot  be  achieved  by  work    habits    necessary    U)    learn    such                Your  constituent.        

officials  who  have  many  other  duties  and  skills 

responsibilities       The    establishment    of  That  is  why  we  .say  this  legislation  is  Mr     TOWER.     Mr.    President.  I  aak 

the  new  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  truly  aimed  at  the  causes  of  poverty  and  unanim^ius  consent   to  have  printed  tt 

will  provide  eflficient  coordination  of  'he  seeks  to  correct  these  basic  faults  this  point  in  tne  Record  a  statement  by 

various  programs  which  necessarily  must  The    minority    retKjrt    compounds    its  Representative  Peter  Frelinghuysim,  of 

be  somewhat  diverse  in  v:ew  of  the  r>a-  truly  incredible  lav  k  of  understanding  by  New  Jer.sey      The  statement  contains* 

ture  of  poverty  in   America  today.  suggesting,   for   e.xample.   that    the   Job  summary  of  his  views  on  the  poverty  WH 

The  Office  of   Economic  Opportunity  Corps  would     vM'ik.-n   the   lamily   rela-  when  he  testified  before  the  committee. 

will  operate  the  Job  Corps,  the  commu-  tiunship"    and      se\er    the    tie    between  There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 

nity  action  programs,    the  special   pro-  parent  and  child.  "  ment  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 

grams    for    migrant    workers,    and    the  la  other  words,  the  minority  finds  it  Record,  as  follows: 

program    for    Volunteers    in    Service    to  preferable  to  keep  povertv  in  the  family  Wf.  considered  a  bin  identical  to  the  ow 

America.     It  will  also  distribute  funds  to  Wiiat    is    good    enough    for   dad    is    good  before  you.  and  reported  it  with  about  100 

existing  agencies  which  will  administf  r  enough  for  the  son.  even  it  it  means  a  anu-ndments     in  my  judgment,  not  on*  erf 

several  of  the  programs  proposed  in  the  life:ime  of  hopelessness  t^he    lunendments    improved    the   nature  of 

bill.     The  work-training  programs  will  In  any  event,  the  ridiculousness  of  this  this    unnecessary     hastily    conceived    iiop- 

be  administered  through  the  Department  position  is  more  clearly  shown  bv  the  fact  P'^'  '^'''''^'"^  .^'^^'^  TlTJTs  C^rllttletl 

nt  Tjihor       'TVio    rv,,x™^.,« ,.,»       »    tt      i,^i-  li     .                   .i               ^         ^                             ^  Our  comm  ttee  Yielded  to  intense  poiiw* 

Frt.H^Hnr,          J^,5^P,     -^'"n    ""i   ^^^^^^'  '^^^t    many    thou.sands    of    young    people  pres.s„re  and  favorably  reported  a  bill  which. 

is-aucacion,  and  Welfare  will  administer  join  the  armed  services  each  year,  with-  m  the  absence  of  urgent  commands  from  the 

the  work-study  program,  the  adult  basic  out    any    noticeable   danger    to      family  highest  level  of  the  executive  branch,  would 

education  program,  and  the  community  ties."  have  been  laughed  out  of  Congress. 
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-v-t.  then,  is  left  to  Justify  the  estab- 
JStit  of   a    new    Federal    agency?      Ob- 


"•"^^^ Ve  onlv  Justification  Is  that  some 
'*°^^;m  of  cooVdlnatlon  ifl  required  in  the 
■*•.:....  hranch  which  cannot  be  secured 
interagency  cooperation 

^ irectlon. 

single  Justification  did  not  materlal- 


^b^  presidential  direction. 
^1.  single  Justification  dl 
^e  secretaries   of  Labor,  Agriculture. 


tae. 


.^mprce  and  Health.  Education,  and  Wel- 
?!l?Sl  declined  to  say  that  they  were  unable 
*^rrfinate  progriuns  between  agencies. 
"ff.'ireua«e   ot   the   bill    Is   that   of   ab- 


The  language 


The   Director   is   author- 


"^^  »  do\uch-and-such.  and  }^e  lf_a^thor 


lied 

Bed  to  do    It 

t»bll»hf<l  by  himself 


on 


the   basis   of   criteria   es 
He  decides.    He  deter- 

,„,  ..,  ... ne.  how,  and  why.    He 

«n  decides  who  should  receive  the  bene- 
Jt.  This  is  not  a  coordinating  function. 
nirtg  Ivan  the  Terrible  could  have  been  de- 
laibed  as  cxirdlnator  of  all  the  Russians. 
"^his  proposal  d(5es  not  give  hope  of  any 
n*«  wav  of  attacking  the  causes  of  poverty. 
Snr  eiainple,  the  highly  touted  Job  Corps 
u  at  very  best,  a  costly  and  temporary  aid 
■  ,  relatively  small  number  of  young  men 
Ind  women.  It  Is  an  attempt  to  solve  one  of 
tbe  central  social  problems  of  the  1960*8  by 
riTlvlng  an  emergency  program  of  the  1930's. 

This  bill  opens  the  way  for  direct  Federal 
iDTOlvement  In  the  activities  of  every  pri- 
nt* organization  In  every  community  In 
till*  country,  without  the  necessity  for  par- 
tidpatlon  or  approval  of  either  State  or  local 
Kverninent  It  does  this  in  such  a  way  as 
to  give  a  Federal  bureaucracy  the  maximum 
average  to  shape  the  programs  and  policies 
of  both  public  and  private  agencies,  and  to 
determine  the  social  and  economic  fields  in 
which  those  programs  will  be  concentrated. 

This  new  Federal  agency  could  benefit,  In 
my  community,  either  the  Urban  League  or 
the  White  Citizens  Council,  the  Planned 
Parenthood  organization  or  Catholic  chari- 
ties I  submit  that  this  is  not  the  proper 
role  for  government  at   any  level. 

It  will  be  contended  with  glib  assurance 
tnat  community  planning  projects  must  be 
initiated  at  the  community  level.  But  any 
reasonablv  alert  college  student  would  know 
that  the  power  to  approve  projects  Is  the 
power  to  shiijie  them. 

The  onlv  authority  accorded  State  govern- 
ment m  all  this  Is  the  right  of  a  Governor 
to  comment  on  projects  carried  out  In  his 
State.  This  Is  so  meaningless  as  to  be  In- 
sulting Local  public  officials,  however,  are 
not  given  even  this  empty  courtesy. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr  McNAMARA.  I  yield  back  the 
remainder  of  my  time^ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
has  been  yielded  back.  The  bill  having 
been  read  the  third  time,  the  question  is, 
Shall  it  pass?  The  yeas  and  nays  have 
been  ordered,  and  the  clerk  will  call  the 
roU. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr  HUMPHREY.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  California  IMr.  Engle] 
and  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts 
[Mr.  Kennedy  1,  are  absent  because  of 
Illness. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  New  Mexico  [Mr.  Anderson]  and 
the  Senator  from  Texas  [Mr.  Yarbor- 
otJGHl.  are  necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts 
!Mr.  Kennedy!,  the  Senator  from  New 
Mexico  IMr.  Anderson],  and  the  Senator 
frwn  Texas  [Mr.  YarboroughI.  would 
each  vote  "aye." 


On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Cali- 
fornia [Mr.  Engle]  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  [Mr.  DominickI. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
from  California  would  vote  "aye"  and 
the  Senator  from  Colorado  would  vote 
"nay." 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  [Mr.  Dominick] 
Is  necessarily  absent  and  Is  paired  with 
the  Senator  from  California  [  Mr.  Engle]  . 
If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Colorado  would  vote  "nay"  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  California  would  vote  "yea." 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  61, 
nays  34.  as  follows: 

[No.  482  Leg.] 
YEAS — 61 


Aiken 

Hartke 

Morse 

Bartlett 

Hayden 

Moss 

Bayh 

Humphrey 

Muskle 

Bible 

Inouye 

Nelson 

Brewster 

Jackson 

Neuberger 

Burdlck 

Javlts 

Pas  tore 

Byrd,  W.  Va. 

Johnston 

PeU 

Cannon 

Jordan.  N.C. 

Prouty 

Case 

Keating 

Proxmlre 

Church 

Kuchel 

Randolph 

Clark 

Long.  Mo. 

Rlblcoff 

Cooper 

Long.  La. 

Scott 

Dodd 

Magnuson 

Smathers 

Douglas 

Mansfield 

Smith 

Fidmondson 

McCarthy 

Symington 

Ervln 

McGee 

Talmadge 

Pong 

McGovern 

Walters 

Pulbrlght 

Mclntyre 

Williams,  N.J. 

Gore 

McNamara 

Young,  Ohio 

Qruenlng 

Metcalf 

Hart 

Monroney 
NAYS— 34 

Allott 

Hlckenlooper 

Robertson 

Beall 

Hill 

Russell 

Bennett 

Holland 

Saltonstall 

Boggs 

Hruska 

Simpson 

Byrd,  Va. 

Jordan. Idaho 

Sparkman 

Carlson 

Lausche 

Stennls 

Cotton 

McClellan 

Thurmond 

Curtis 

Mechem 

Tower 

Dlrksen 

Miller 

Williams.  Del. 

Eastland 

Morton 

Young.  N  Dak 

Eaiender 

Mundt 

Qoldwater 

Pearson 

NOT  VOTING- 

-5 

Anderson 

Engle 

Yarborough 

Dominick 

Kennedy 

So  the  bill  (S.  2642),  was  passed,  as 
follows: 

S.  2642 
An  act  to  mobilize  the  human  and  financial 

resources  of  the  Nation  to  combat  poverty 

In  the  United  States 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Economic  Oppor- 
tunity Act  of  1964". 

Findings  and  Declaration  of  Purpose 

Sec.  2.  Although  the  economic  well-being 
and  prosperity  of  the  United  States  have 
progressed  to  a  level  surpassing  any  achieved 
In  world  history,  and  although  these  bene- 
fits are  widely  shared  throughout  the  Nation, 
poverty  continues  to  be  the  lot  of  a  substan- 
tial number  of  our  people.  The  United  States 
can  achieve  its  full  economic  and  social 
potential  as  a  nation  only  If  every  Individual 
has  the  opportunity  to  contribute  to  the  full 
extent  of  his  capabilities  and  to  participate 
in  the  workings  of  our  society.  It  Is,  there- 
fore, the  policy  of  the  United  States  to  elimi- 
nate the  paradox  of  poverty  In  the  midst 
of  plenty  In  this  Nation  by  opening  to  every- 
one the  opportunity  for  education  and  train- 
ing, the  opportunity  to  work,  and  the  oppor- 
tunity to  live  In  decency  and  dignity.  It  Is 
the  purpose  of  this  Act  to  strengthen,  sup- 
plement, and  coordinate  efforts  in  further- 
ance of  tbat  policy. 


TrrLE  I YOUTH  PROGRAMS 

Part  A — Job  Corps 
Statement  of  Purpose 
Sec  101.  The  purpose  of  this  part  Is  to 
prepare  for  the  responsibilities  of  citizenship 
and  to  Increase  the  employabillty  of  young 
men  and  young  women  aged  sixteen  through 
twenty-one  by  providing  them  in  rural  and 
urban  residential  centers  with  education,  vo- 
cational training,  useful  work  experience, 
including  work  directed  toward  the  conser- 
vation of  natural  resources,  and  other  appro- 
priate activities. 

Establishment  of  Job  Corps 
Sec.  102.  In  order  to  carry  out  the  purposes 
of  this  part,  there  is  hereby  established  with- 
in the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  (here- 
inafter referred  to  as  the  "Office"),  estab- 
lished by  title  VI,  a  Job  Corps  (hereinafter 
referred  to  as  the  "Corps"). 

Job  Corps  Program 

Sec.  103.  The  Director  of  the  Office  (here- 
inafter referred  to  as  the  "Director")  Is  au- 
thorized to — 

(a)  enter  Into  agreements  with  any  Fed- 
eral, State,  or  local  agency  or  private  or- 
ganization for  the  establishment  and  oper- 
ation. In  rural  and  urban  areas,  of  conserva- 
tion camps  and  training  centers  and  for  the 
provision  of  such  facilities  and  services  as 
In  his  Judgment  are  needed  to  carry  out  the 
purposes  of  this  part,  including  but  not  lim- 
ited to  agreements  with  agencies  charged 
with  the  responsibility  of  conservng,  devel- 
oping, and  managing  the  public  natural  re- 
sources of  the  Nation  and  of  developing, 
managing,  and  protecting  public  recreational 
areas,  whereby  the  enrollees  of  the  Corps  may 
be  utilized  by  such  agencies  in  carrying  out, 
under  the  immediate  supervision  of  such 
agencies,  programs  planned  and  designed  by 
such  agencies  to  fulfill  such  responsibility, 
and  Including  agreements  for  a  botanical 
survey  program  involving  surveys  and  maps 
of  existing  vegetation  and  Investigations  of 
the  plants,  soils,  and  environments  of  nat- 
ural and  disturbed  plant  communities; 

(b)  arrange  for  the  provision  of  education 
and  vocational  training  of  enrollees  In  the 
Corps:  Provided,  That,  where  practicable, 
such  programs  may  be  provided  through  lo- 
cal public  educational  agencies  or  by  private 
vocational  educational  institutions  or  tech- 
nical Institutes  where  such  Institutions  or  In- 
stitutes can  provide  substantially  equivalent 
training  with  reduced  Federal  expenditures; 

(c)  provide  or  arrange  for  the  provision  of 
programs  of  useful  work  experience  and 
other    appropriate    activities    for    enrollees; 

(d)  establish  standards  of  safety  and 
health  for  enrollees,  and  furnish  or  arrange 
for  the  furnishing  of  health  services;  and 

(e)  prescribe  such  rules  and  regulations 
and  make  such  arrangements  as  he  deems 
necessary  to  provide  for  the  selection  of  en- 
rollees and  to  govern  their  conduct  after  en- 
rollment, including  appropriate  regulations 
as  to  the  circumstances  under  which  enroll- 
ment may  be  terminated. 

Composition  of  the  Corps 

Sec.  104.  (a)  The  Corps  shall  be  composed 
of  young  men  and  young  women  who  are 
permanent  residents  of  the  United  States, 
who  have  attained  age  sixteen  but  have  not 
attained  age  twenty-two  at  the  time  of  en- 
rollment, and  who  meet  the  standards  for 
enrollment  prescrit)ed  by  the  Director.  Par- 
ticipation in  the  Corps  shall  not  relieve  any 
enrollee  of  obligations  under  the  Universal 
Military  Training  and  Service  Act  (50  U.S.C. 
App.  451  et  seq.).  Only  In  exceptional  cases 
shaU  enrollees  In  the  Corps  be  graduates  of 
an  accredited  high  school,  and  no  person 
shall  be  accepted  for  enrollment  In  the  Corps 
unless  the  local  school  authorities  have  con- 
cluded  that   further   school   attendance   by 
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Buch  penon  In  any  regular  academic.  -. oca- 
tlonal.  or  training  program,  la  not  prac- 
Ucable. 

(b)  In  order  to  enroll  aa  a  member  of  the 
Corps,  an  individual  must  agree  to  comply 
with  rulM  and  regulations  promulgated  by 
the  Director  for  the  government  uf  the 
Corps. 

(c)  The  total  enrollment  of  any  individ- 
ual In  the  Corps  ahall  not  exceed  two  years 
except  ss  the  Director  may  determine  in 
speclAl  esses. 

Allowance  and  Maintenance 
Sbc.  106.  (a)  Eiu-ollees  may  be  provided 
with  such  living,  travel,  and  leave  allow- 
ances, and  such  quarters,  subsistence,  trazis- 
portatlon,  equipment,  clothing,  recreational 
services,  medical,  dental,  hospital,  and  uther 
health  services,  and  other  expenses  as  the 
Director  may  deem  necessary  or  appropriate 
for  their  needs  Transportation  and  travel 
allowances  may  also  be  provided.  In  such  cir- 
cumstances as  the  Director  may  determine. 
for  applicants  for  enrollment  to  or  from 
places  of  enrollment,  and  fur  tt)rmer  enroUees 
from  places  of  termination  to  their  homes 
(b)  Upon  termination  of  his  or  her  en- 
rollment in  the  Corps,  each  enroUee  shall  be 
entitled  to  receive  a  readjustment  allow- 
ance at  a  rate  not  to  exceed  $50  for  each 
month  of  satisfactory  participation  therein 
as  determined  by  the  Director:  Promded. 
however.  That  under  such  circumstances  as 
the  Director  may  determine  a  portion  of  the 
readjustment  allowance  of  an  enrollee  not 
exceeding  $25  for  each  month  of  satisfactory 
service  may  be  paid  during  the  period  of 
service  of  the  enrollee  directly  to  a  member 
of  his  or  her  family  laa  denned  in  section 
609(c) )  and  any  sum  so  p<iid  shall  be  sup- 
plemented by  the  payment  of  an  equal 
amount  by  the  Director.  In  the  event  of 
the  enrollee's  death  during  the  period  of  his 
or  her  service,  the  amoiint  of  any  unpaid 
readjustment  allowance  snail  be  paid  In  ac- 
cordance with  the  provisions  of  section  1  of 
the  Act  of  August  3.   1950   (5  USC.  61  fi 

Application  of  Provisions  of  Federal  Law 

Ssc.  106.  {a  I  Except  as  otherwise  specifi- 
cally provided  in  this  part,  an  enrollee  shall 
be  deemed  not  to  be  a  Federal  employee  and 
shall  not  be  subject  to  the  provisions  of  laws 
relating  to  Fedeml  empl  lyment  Including 
those  relating  to  hours  of  work,  rates  of  com- 
pensation, lenve.  unempl  >ymeiit  compensa- 
tion, and  Federal  employee  benefits 

(b)  Enrollees  shall  be  deemed  to  be  em- 
ployees of  the  United  St<'.tes  for  the  purposes 
of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1^54  i26 
U.S.C.  1  et  seq  i  and  of  title  II  of  the  Social 
Security  Act  (42  USC  401  et  seq  i.  and  any 
service  performed  by  an  Individual  as  an 
enrollee  shall  be  deeniPd  for  such  purpose.s 
to  be  performed  in  the  employ  of  the  United 
States. 

(c)(1)  Enrollees  under  this  part  shall,  for 
the  purposes  of  the  administration  of  the 
Federal  Employe<?8'  Compen.satlon  Act  i5 
U.S.C.  751  et  seq  i  be  deemed  t<<  be  civil 
employees  of  the  United  states  within  the 
meaning  of  the  term  employee"  iis  defined 
In  section  40  of  such  Act  5  USC  790  i  and 
the  provisions  thereof  shall  apply  except  aa 
hereinafter  provided 

(2)   Por  purposes  of  this  subsection 

(A)  The  term  "performance  of  duty"  In 
the  Federal  Employees'  Compensation  Act 
shall  not  Include  any  act  of  .an  enrollee- 

(I)  while  on  authorized  leave  or  pass:    or 

(II)  while  absent  from  his  or  her  assigned 
post  of  duty,  except  while  participating  in 
an  activity  authorized  by  or  under  the  di- 
rection or  supervision  of  the  Corps. 

(B)  In  computing  compensation  benefits 
for  disability  or  death  under  the  Federal  Em- 
ployees" Compensation  Act,  the  monthly  pay 
of  an  enrollee  shall  be  deemed  to  be  « 150. 
except  that  with  respect  to  compensation  for 
disability  accruing  after  the  Individual  con- 


cerr.ed  reaches  the  age  of  twenty-one.  such 
monthly  pay  .shall  be  deemed  to  be  that  re- 
ceived under  the  entrance  salary  for  OS-  2 
under  the  ChiaslflcHtlon  Act  of  1949  .5  USC 
1071  et  .seq  i.  and  section  fiidtili  of  the 
former  Act  5  USC  75«3,d)ili)  shall  apply 
to  enrollees 

Ci  Compensation  for  dls;iblllty  shall  not 
begin  to  accrue  until  the  day  following  the 
date  on  which  the  enrollment  of  the  Injured 
enrollee  Is  terminated 

id)  .An  enrollee  shall  be  deemed  to  be  an 
emplr)yee  of  the  CHivernn^ent  for  the  pur- 
poses )f  the  Federal  tort  claims  provisions 
of  title  28.  United  States  C(xle 

(ei  Personnel  of  the  uniformed  services 
who  are  detailed  or  assigned  to  duty  m  the 
performance  of  agreements  made  by  the  Di- 
rector for  the  supp<  rt  of  the  Corps  shall  not 
be  counted  in  computing  strengths  under 
any  law  l.mltlng  the  strei^gth  ,<t  such  serv- 
ices or  in  computing  the  percentage  auth. pr- 
ized by  law  for  any  grade  therein 

Scf  107  I  a)  No  officer  or  employee  of  the 
executive  branch  of  the  Federal  Government 
shall  make  any  intjulry  concerning  the  p<j- 
Utlcal  affllUtlon  or  beliefs  of  any  enrollee  or 
applicant  for  enrollment  In  the  Corps  All 
disclijsures  concerning  such  matters  shall  be 
Igni-red,  except  as  U>  such  membership  In 
political  parties  or  organisations  oa  consti- 
tutes by  law  A  disqualification  for  Govern- 
ment employment  No  discrimination  shall 
be  exercised,  threatened  or  promisetl  by  any 
persijn  m  the  executive  br.iju-h  if  the  Fed- 
eral Government  against  or  In  favor  of  luiy 
enroUee  In  the  Corps,  or  any  applicant  for 
enrollment  In  the  Cor^w  because  of  hl.s  politi- 
cal affiliation  or  beliefs,  except  aa  may  be 
specifically  authorized   or  required   by  law 

(b)  No  officer,  employee  or  enrollee  of  the 
Corps  shall  take  any  .u-tlve  part  In  political 
inan.igement  or  In  p<Tllttcal  campaigns,  ex- 
cept as  may  be  provided  by  or  pursuant  to 
statute,  and  no  such  officer  employee  or  en- 
rollee shall  use  his  official  poeilion  or  In- 
fluence for  the  purpose  of  Interfering  with 
an  election  or  afTe<-ting  the  result  therof 
All  such  persons  shall  retain  the  right  to  vote 
as  they  may  chor)«e  and  to  express,  in  their 
private  capacities,  their  opinions  on  all  p.j- 
Utlcal  subjects  and  candidates 

ici  Whenever  the  United  States  Civil 
Service  Commission  finds  that  any  person 
has  violated  the  foregoing  provisions.  It 
shall,  after  g-lvlng  due  notice  and  opportu- 
nity for  explanation  to  the  officer  or  em- 
ployee or  enrollee  concerned,  certify  the 
facta  tp  the  Director  with  specific  instruc- 
tions as  to  discipline  or  dismissal  or  other 
corrective  actions 

State-operated  youth  ramps 

Sec  108  The  Dlrecttir  Is  authorized  to  enter 
Into  agreements  with  States  to  a.sslst  in  the 
operation  or  administration  of  State-op- 
erated prokTTams  which  carry  out  the  pur{X)8e 
of  this  part  TTie  Dlr»»<'tor  may.  pursuant 
to  such  regulations  as  he  may  ad.^pt.  pay  part 
or  all  of  the  operative  or  administrative  costs 
of  such  programs 

Requirement  for  State  Approval  of  Conserva- 
tion Camps  and  Training  Centers 
Sec.  109  In  carrying  out  the  provisions  of 
part  A  of  this  title  no  conservation  camp, 
training  (.enter  or  other  similar  facility  de- 
signed to  carry  out  the  pur^x^es  of  this  Act. 
shall  be  established  within  a  State  unless  a 
plan  setting  forth  such  proposed  establish- 
ment has  been  submitted  to  the  Gtivernor  of 
the  State  and  such  plan  has  not  been  dis- 
approved by  him  within  thirty  days  ..f  such 
submls.slon 

Part  B — Work-tratntng  pro^arna 
Statement  of  Purfx^se 
Sec  111  The  purpose  of  this  part  Is  to  pro- 
vide useful  work  exjierlence  opportunities  for 
unemployed  young  men  and  young  women, 
through  participation  In  State  and  commu- 
nity  work-training   programs,    so   that    their 


employablllty  may  be  Increased  or  thsjr  ^ 
cation  resumed  or  continued  and  so  ^^ 
public  agencies  and  private  nonprojh  i? 
ganlzatlons  will  be  enabled  to  carry  out^ 
grams  which  will  permit  or  contrlbuts  toil 
undertaking  or  service  In  the  public  latns 
that  would  not  otherwise  be  provlilsi^ 
will  contribute  to  the  conservation  ud^ 
velopment  of  natural  resources  and  raosk 
tlonal  areas  "^^" 

Development  of  Programs 
Sec.  112  In  order  to  carry  out  the  mt 
poses  of  this  part,  the  Director  shall  m^ 
and  c<ioperate  with  State  and  local  snat^ 
and  private  nonprofit  organizations  la  ^gy^ 
oping  programs  for  the  employment  of  yoBM 
people  In  State  and  community  actlTtiS 
hereinafter  authorized,  which,  whenever  aa. 
proprlate.  shall  be  coordinated  with  ia«! 
grams  of  training  and  education  provi<ls(l  ^ 
local  public  educational  agencies. 

Financial  Assistance 
Sec  113  la)  The  Director  Is  authnri^  ^ 
enter  Into  agreements  providing  for  th«  p»». 
merit  by  him  of  part  or  all  of  the  cost  (rf  § 
State  or  loc.il  program  submitted  hereuad* 
If    he  determines.    In    accordance  with  meh 

regulations  as  he  may  prescribe,  that 

{  1 )  enrollees  In  the  program  will  be  «»■ 
ployed  either  (  A  i  on  publicly  owned  and  op- 
erated facilities  or  projects,  or  iB)  on  loeil 
projects  sponsored  by  private  nonprofit  or- 
ganlzatlons.  other  than  projects  Involvlai 
the  construction.  operatUm.  or  malntensaoj 
of  so  much  of  any  facility  used  or  to  be  vmA 
for  sectiirlan  Instruction  or  its  a  place  for 
religious  Worship; 

1 2  )  the  program  will  Increase  the  employ- 
ablllty of  the  enrollees  by  providing  wort 
experience  and  training  In  tKCupstiowJ 
skills  or  pursuits  In  classlilcatlons  In  which 
the  Director  finds  there  is  a  reiisonable  ex- 
pectation of  employment,  or  will  enable  ito- 
dent  enrollees  to  resume  or  to  malntstn 
school  attendance: 

(3)  the  program  will  permit  or  contribute 
to  an  undertaking  or  service  In  the  public 
Interest  that  would  not  otherwise  be  pro- 
vided, or  will  contribute  to  the  conservation, 
development,  or  m.magement  of  the  natural 
resources  c  f  the  State  or  community  or  to 
the  development  m.magemen?,  >r  protection 
of  State  or  community  recreational  areai; 

(4)  the  program  will  not  reeult  In  thedto- 
placement  of  employed  workers  or  Impslr 
existing  contracts  for  services; 

i5i  the  rates  of  pay  and  other  condltlona 
of  employment  will  be  appropriate  and  res- 
sonable  In  the  light  of  such  factors  as  the 
type  of  wc:rk  perlormed,  geographical  region, 
and  proficiency  of  the  employee. 

ifii  to  the  niaxUnum  extent  fea.-lble.  the 
program  will  be  co(,rdlnured  with  vocational 
training  and  educational  services  adapted 
t  1  the  special  ncedt  of  enrohces  m  such  pro- 
gr.im  and  sponsored  by  State  or  local  public 
educational  agencies  Proitdcd.  however, 
That  where  such  services  are  Inadequate  or 
unavailable,  the  program  miv  make  provi- 
sion for  the  enlargement.  Improvement,  de- 
velopment, and  coTdmatlon  of  such  eerv- 
Ices  with  the  cooperation  of.  or  where 
appropriate  pur^^uant  to  agreement  with,  the 
Secretary  of  Health.  Educatlun,  and  Wel- 
fare: and 

(7i  the  program  Includes  st.indardi  ud 
pr.x'edures  for  the  selection  of  appUcanti, 
mcludm.g  provl.-^lons  .issurlni;  full  coordina- 
tion and  cooperation  with  local  and  other 
authorities  to  encourage  students  to  resume 
or  maintain  schcjol  attendance. 

ibi  In  approving  projects  under  this  part, 
the  Director  shall  give  priority  to  projecte 
with  high  training  potential 

Enrollees   In   Program 
Sec      114.    la)    Participation    In     prograM 
under    this    part   shall    be   limited   to  young 
men    and    women    who   are   permanent  reel- 
dents   of   the  United  States,   who  have  st- 


tm 

^.  ilxteen  but  have  not  attained 
■•^S-two,  and  whose  participation  In 
I^^Jonains  will  be  consistent  with  the 
■*  ^of  this  part 
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,v>  ftvrollees  shall  be  deemed  not  to  be 
JI'iBnployees  and  shall  not  be  subject 
^^nrovlslons  of  laws  relating  to  Federal 
■rj^ent.  including  those  relating  to 
*(if  work  rates  of  compensation,  leave, 
^^ntoyment    compensation,    and    Federal 

•ii/T»ac  benefits- 
Trwhere  appropriate  to  carry  out  the 

!1L»  of  this  Act,  the  Director  may  pro- 
Star  teetmg.  counseling.  Job  development. 
!^  referral  services  to  youth  through  pub- 
J;  sendee  or  private   nonprofit  organlza- 

lixnltotlons  on  Federal  Assistance 

^c  115  Federal  assistance  to  any  pro- 
-^■purauant  to  this  part  paid  for  the 
Stod  ending  two  years  after  the  date  of 
J!^ent  of  this  Act.  or  June  30.  1966. 
rt^ever  U  later,  shall  not  exceed  80  per 
^tum  of  the  costs  of  such  program,  Includ- 
.  jogta  of  administration,  and  such  asslst- 
iSce  p&ld  ^o""  periods  thereafter  sliall  not 
aceei  50  per  centum  of  such  costs,  unless 
tue  Director  determines,  pursuant  to  regu- 
l»tioM  adopted  and  promulgated  by  him 
BtahlUhlng  objective  criteria  for  such  de- 
^(nnlnaUons,  that  assistance  in  excess  of 
«ch  percentages  Is  required  in  furtherance 
a  the  purposes  of  this  part.  Non-Federal 
ccBtrlbutlons  may  be  in  cash  or  In  kind, 
tilrly  evaluated.  Including  but  not  limited 
to  plant,  equipment,  and  services, 

Iqultable  EMstrlbutlon  of  Asslstanoe 

SK  116  The  Director  shall  establish  crl- 
•,ala  designed  to  achieve  an  equitable  dis- 
fflbuUon  of  assistance  under  this  part  among 
the  Stotee.  In  developing  such  criteria,  he 
ihill  consider  among  other  relevant  factors 
U)e  ratios  of  population,  unemployment,  and 
Iimlly  income  levels.  Not  more  than  12V4 
ptf  centum  of  the  sums  appropriated  or 
lUocated  for  any  fiscal  year  to  carry  out  the 
purposes  of  this  part  shall  be  used  within 
my  one  State. 

Part  C     Work-study  programs 
Statement  of  Purpose 

Sk  121  The  purpose  of  this  i>art  is  to 
jtlmulate  and  promote  the  part-time  em- 
piovment  of  students  in  Institutions  of 
ii|her  education  who  are  from  low-income 
fimlllee  and  are  In  need  of  the  earnings 
rrom  luch  employment  to  pursue  courses  of 
Aud;  at  such  Institutions. 

Allotments  to  States 

Sk  122  (a)  From  the  sums  appropriated 
to  carry  out  this  title  for  a  fiscal  year,  the 
Director  shall  reserve  the  amount  needed  for 
auklng  grants  under  section  123.  Not  to 
exceed  2  per  centum  of  the  amount  so  re- 
wred  shall  be  allotted  by  the  Director 
imong  Puerto  Rico.  Guam.  American  Samoa, 
iod  the  Virgin  Islands  according  to  their 
wpectlve  needs  for  assistance  under  this 
?irt.  The  remainder  of  the  sums  so  reserved 
Uall  be  allotted  among  the  States  as  pro- 
TXJed  m  subsection  (b>. 

bl  Of  the  sums  being  allotted  under  this 
whiectlon  - 

111  one-third  shall  be  allotted  by  the  Dl- 
fKtor  among  the  States  so  that  the  allot- 
aent  to  each  State  under  this  clause  will  be 
u  amount  which  bears  the  sanne  ratio  to 
weh  one-third  as  the  number  of  persons 
aroUed  on  a  full-time  basis  in  institutions 
or  higher  education  In  such  State  bears  to 
^  total  number  of  persons  enrolled  on  a 
M-tlme  basis  in  Institutions  of  higher  edu- 
atlon  In  all  the  States. 

iJi  one-third  shall  be  allotted  by  the  Dl- 
^Wor  among  the  States  so  that  the  allot- 
aent  to  each  State  under  this  clause  will  be 
tt  amount  which  bears  the  same  ratio  to 
•w*  one-third  as  the  number  of  high  school 
r»duatee  (as  defined  In  section  103(d)  (3)  of 


the  Higher  Xducatlon  Facilities  Act  of  1963) 
of  such  State  bears  to  the  total  number  of 
such  high  school  gradtiates  of  all  the  States, 
and 

(8)  one-third  shall  be  allotted  by  him 
among  the  States  so  that  the  allotment  to 
each  State  under  this  clause  will  be  an 
amount  which  bears  the  same  ratio  to  such 
one-third  as  the  number  of  related  children 
under  eighteen  years  of  age  living  in  families 
with  annual  Incomes  of  less  than  $3,000  in 
such  State  bears  to  the  number  of  related 
children  xmder  eighteen  years  of  age  living 
In  families  with  annual  Incomes  of  less  than 
$3,000  In  aU  the  States. 

(c)  The  amount  of  any  State's  allotment 
which  has  not  been  granted  to  an  institu- 
tion of  higher  education  under  section  123 
at  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year  for  which  appro- 
priated shall  be  reallotted  by  the  Director. 
In  such  manner  as  he  determines  will  best 
assist  in  achieving  the  purposes  of  this  Act. 
Amounts  reallotted  under  this  subsection 
shall  be  available  for  making  grants  under 
section  123  until  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year 
next  succeeding  the  fiscal  year  for  which 
appropriated. 

(d)  For  purposes  of  this  section,  the  term 
"State"  does  not  include  Puerto  Rico.  Guam. 
American  Samoa,  and  the  Virgin  Islands. 

Grants  for  Work-Study  Programs 
8«c.  128.  The  Director  is  authorized  to 
enter  Into  agreements  with  institutions  of 
higher  education  (as  defl^ned  by  section  401 
(f )  of  the  Higher  Education  Facilities  Act  of 
1963  (Public  Law  88-204)  under  which  the 
Director  will  make  grants  to  such  Institutions 
to  assist  In  the  operation  of  work-study  pro- 
grams as  hereinafter  provided. 

Conditions  of  Agreements 
8«c.  124.  An  agreement  entered  into  pur- 
suant to  section  123  shall — 

(a)  provide  for  the  operation  by  the  in- 
stitution of  a  program  for  the  part-time  em- 
ployment of  its  students  in  work — 

(1)  for  the  institution  Itself,  or 

(2)  fOT  a  public  or  private  nonprofit  or- 
ganization when  the  position  is  obtained 
through  an  arrangement  between  the  insti- 
tution   and   such    an    organization    and — 

(A)  the  work  is  related  to  the  student's 
educational  objective,  or 

(B)  such  work  (i)  will  be  in  the  public 
interest  and  is  work  which  would  not  other- 
wise be  provided.  (11)  will  not  result  in  the 
displacement  of  employed  workers  or  im- 
pair existing  contracts  for  services,  and  (111) 
will  be  governed  by  such  conditions  of  em- 
ployment as  will  be  appropriate  and  reason- 
able In  light  of  such  factors  as  the  type  of 
work  performed,  geographical  region,  and 
proficiency  of  the  employee: 

Provided,  however,  That  no  such  work  shall 
Involve  the  construction,  operation,  or  main- 
tenance of  such  much  of  any  facility  used  or 
to  be  used  for  sectarian  instruction  or  as  a 
place  for  religious  worship; 

(b)  provide  that  funds  granted  an  Insti- 
tution of  higher  education,  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 123  may  be  used  only  to  make  pay- 
ments to  students  participating  in  work- 
study  programs,  except  that  an  institution 
may  xise  a  portion  of  the  sums  granted  to 
it  to  meet  administrative  expenses,  but  the 
amount  so  used  may  not  exceed  5  per 
centum  of  the  payments  made  by  the  Di- 
rector to  such  institutions  for  that  part  of 
the  work-study  program  in  which  students 
are  working  for  public  or  nonprofit  organi- 
zations other  than  the  institution  itself; 

(c)  provide  that  employment  under  such 
work-study  program  shall  be  furnished  only 
to  a  student  who  (1)  is  from  a  low-income 
family.  (2)  is  in  need  of  the  earnings  from 
such  employment  in  order  to  ptirsue  a  course 
of  study  at  such  institution,  (3)  is  capable. 
In  the  opinion  of  the  institution,  of  main- 
taining good  standing  In  such  course  of  study 
while  employed  under  the  program  covered 


by  the  agreement,  and  (4)  has  been  accepted 
for  enrollment  as  a  full-time  student  at  the 
institution  or,  in  the  case  of  a  student  al- 
ready eiu-olled  in  and  attending  the  Institu- 
tion, is  in  go<^  standing  and  In  full-time 
attendance  there  either  as  an  undergraduate, 
graduate,  or  professional  student; 

(d)  provide  that  no  student  shall  be  em- 
ployed under  such  work-study  program  for 
more  than  fifteen  hours  in  any  week  in  which 
classes  in  which  he  is  enrolled  are  in  session; 

(e)  provide  that  in  each  fiscal  year  during 
which  the  agreement  remains  in  effect,  the 
institution  shall  expend  (from  soiu^es  other 
than  payments  under  this  part)  for  the  em- 
ployment of  its  students  (whether  or  not 
in  employment  eligible  for  assistance  under 
this  part)  an  amount  that  is  not  less  than 
Its  average  annual  expendltvire  for  such  em- 
ployment during  the  three  fiscal  years  pre- 
ceding the  fiscal  year  in  which  the  agreement 
is  entered  into; 

(f)  provide  that  the  Federal  share  of  the 
compensation  of  students  employed  in  the 
work-study  program  in  accordance  with  the 
agreement  will  not  exceed  90  per  centum  of 
such  compensation  for  work  performed  dur- 
ing the  period  ending  two  years  after  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  Act.  or  June  80, 
1966,  whichever  is  later,  and  75  per  centum 
thereafter; 

(g)  Include  provisions  designed  to  make 
employment  under  such  work-study  pro- 
gram, or  equivalent  employment  offered  or 
arranged  for  by  the  Institution,  reasonably 
available  (to  the  extent  of  available  funds) 
to  all  eligible  students  in  the  Institution  In 
need  thereof;  and 

(h)  Include  such  other  provisions  as  the 
Director  shall  deem  necessary  or  appropriate 
to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  part. 

Sources  of  Matching  Funds 
Sec.  125.  Nothing  In  this  part  shall  be 
construed  as  restricting  the  sotirce  (other 
than  this  part)  from  which  the  institution 
may  pay  its  share  of  the  compensation  of  a 
student  employed  under  a  work-study  pro- 
gram covered  by  an  agreement  under  this 
pert. 

Equitable  Distribution  of  assistance 
Sec.  126.  The  Director  shall  establish  cri- 
teria designed  to  achieve  such  distribution  of 
assistance  under  this  part  among  Institu- 
tions of  higher  education  within  a  State  as 
will  most  effectively  carry  out  the  purposes 
of  this  Act. 
Part  D — Authorization  of  appropriationa 
Sec.  131.  The  Director  shall  carry  out  the 
programs  provided  for  in  this  title  during 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1965,  and  the 
two  succeeding  fiscal  years.  Por  the  pvirpose 
of  carrying  out  this  title,  there  is  hereby  au- 
thorized to  be  appropriated  the  sum  of  $412.- 
500,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Jtme  30, 
1965;  and  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1966,  and  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1967, 
such  sums  may  be  appropriated  as  the  Con- 
gress may  hereafter  authorize  by  law. 

TITLE  n URBAN  AND  BTJKAL  COMMTJNrTT  ACTION 

PBOGSAMS 

Part  A — General  community  action  programs 
Statement  of  Purpose 

Sec.  201.  The  purpose  of  this  part  Is  to 
provide  stimulation  and  incentive  for  urban 
and  rural  communities  to  mobilize  their  re- 
sources to  combat  poverty  through  commu- 
nity action  programs. 

Community  Action  Programs 

Sec.  202.  (a)  The  term  "community  ac- 
tion program"  means  a  program — 

( 1 )  which  mobilizes  and  utilizes  resources, 
public  or  private,  of  any  urban  or  rural,  or 
combined  urban  and  rural,  geographical  area 
(referred  to  in  this  part  as  a  "community"). 
Including  but  not  limited  to  a  State,  metro- 
politan area,  county,  city,  town,  multlclty 
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unit,  or  multlcounty   unit  Jn  an  attack  on 
poverty; 

(2)  which  provides  services,  assistance. 
and  other  act:vr.:es  nf  sufflcieiit  ?cope  :ind 
size  to  give  pr'>niis»'  of  protjreys  toward  eliml- 
nntlon  of  pove— v  or  i  cause  nr  causes  of  pov- 
erty through  developing  employment  i)ppor- 
tur.lt. es.  Improving  hum:in  performance. 
motU^itton.  iud  pnxluctivlty.  or  bettering 
the  conditions  under  whlrh  people  live,  learn, 
and  work; 

(3)  which  Is  devel'iped  conducted  and 
administered  wrh  the  m<i.xinuun  fe.uslble 
participation  of  residents  of  the  .ire as  and 
memberr.  of  the  groups  served,   and 

(4>  which  15  conducted,  administered  or 
coordinated  by  a  public  or  private  nonprofit 
agency,  or  a  combination  thereof,  with  maxi- 
mum fetislble  p.irtlclpatlon  of  public  agencies 
and  private  nonprofit  organizations  primarily 
concerned  with  the  community's  problems  of 
poverty. 

(b)  The  Director  is  authorized  to  pre- 
scribe such  additional  criteria  for  programs 
carried  on  und'-r  this  pirt  as  he  shall  deem 
appropriate. 

Allotments  to  States 

Sec.  203.  tai  FYom  the  sums  appropriated 
to  carry  out  this  title  for  a  fiscal  year,  the 
Director  shall  reserve  the  amount  needed  for 
carrying  out  sections  204  and  20.5  Not  to 
exceed  3  per  centum  of  the  amount  so  re- 
served shall  be  allotted  by  the  Director 
among  Puerto  Rico,  Ouam,  American  Samoa, 
and  the  Virgin  Islands  according  to  their 
respective  need.s  for  a.sslstance  under  this 
part.  Twenty  per  centum  of  the  amount  s<j 
reserved  shall  be  allot'ed  anion?  the  States 
as  the  Director  shall  determine  The  re- 
mainder of  the  sums  so  reserved  shall  be 
allotted  among  the  States  as  provided  In 
subsection  ( b  t 

(b1  Of  the  sums  beln<  allotted  under  this 
subsection— 

(1)  one-third  shall  be  allotted  by  the  Di- 
rector among  the  States  so  that  the  allot- 
ment to  each  State  under  this  clause  will 
be  an  amount  which  be;irs  the  same  ratio  to 
such  one-third  as  the  number  of  public  as- 
sistance recipients  in  such  State  bears  to  'he 
total  number  of  public  assistance  recipients 
in  all  the  States: 

(2)  one-third  sh.dl  be  allotted  by  him 
among  the  Stat«'s  so  that  the  allotment  to 
each  State  under  this  clau.se  will  be  an 
amount  which  be.irs  the  same  ratio  to  such 
one-third  as  the  annual  average  number  of 
persons  unemployed  In  such  State  bears  to 
the  annual  averai;*-  number  of  persons  un- 
employed In  all  the  States:  and 

(31  the  remaining  one-third  shall  be  al- 
lotted by  him  among  the  States  so  that  the 
allotment  to  each  State  under  this  clause 
will  be  an  amount  which  bears  the  same 
ratio  to  such  one-third  as  the  number  of 
related  children  under  13  vcars  r.f  Tje  living 
In  families  with  Incfimes  .f  less  than  *1  000 
in  such  State  bears  to  the  number  of  related 
children  under  18  years  of  age  living  In  fam- 
ilies with  Incomes  of  less  than  $1,000  In  all 
the  States. 

(c)  The  portion  of  any  State's  allotment 
under  .-.ubsectlon  la)  for  a  fiscal  vear  which 
the  Director  determines  will  not  be  required 
for  such  fiscal  year  for  carrying  out  this  part 
shall  be  available  for  reallotment  from  time 
to  time,  on  such  dues  during  such  ve.ir  as 
the  Director  mav  tlx.  to  other  SUitos  In  pro- 
portion to  their  oriTlnil  allotments  f  -r  such 
vear.  btit  with  such  TToportionate  amount 
for  anv  of  such  other  .St<\tes  being  red'i  ed  to 
the  extent  It  exceeds  the  sum  which  the  Di- 
rector estimates  such  State  needs  and  will 
be  able  to  use  for  such  year  for  carrying  out 
this  part;  and  the  total  of  such  reductions 
shall  be  similarly  reallotted  .imong  the  States 
whose  proportionate  amounts  are  not  so  re- 
duced Any  amount  reallotted  to  a  State 
under  this  suhsprrion  during  a  year  shall  be 
deemed  part  of  its  allotment  under  subsec- 
tion (a)  for  such  year 


d  1  For  the  ptirpnses  of  this  section  th" 
term  State  "  does  not  Include  Puerto  Rico. 
Guam,  American  Samoa,  and  ine  Virgin 
Iblands 

Fnnanclal  Assistance  for  Development  of 
Community    Action    Programs 

Sec  204  The  Director  is  authorized  to 
make  grunts  to.  or  to  contract  with,  uppro- 
prute  public  or  private  iionproflt  agencies,  or 
combinations  thereof,  to  pay  part  or  all  of 
the  costs  of  development  of  community  ac- 
tion programs 

Financial  AMlsUvnce  for  Conduct  and  Ad- 
mlnlstratloa  of  Conununlty  Action  Pro- 
grams 

Sec  205  tai  The  Director  is  authorized  to 
make  grants  to,  or  to  contract  with,  public 
or  private  nonprofit  agencies,  or  combina- 
tions thereof,  to  pay  .lart  or  all  of  the  costs 
of  community  action  programs  which  have 
been  approved  by  him  pursuant  to  this  part 
Including  the  cost  of  currying  out  programs 
which  are  compotients  of  a  community  ac- 
tion program  and  which  are  designed  to 
achieve  the  purposes  of  this  part  Such 
comptnient  programs  shall  be  fo-usod  upon 
the  needs  of  low-income  Indf.  Iduals  and 
families  and  shall  provide  expanded  and  im- 
proved services,  asalsUvnce,  and  other  activ- 
ities, and  facilities  ncces8;iry  in  connection 
therewith  Such  programs  shall  be  con- 
ducted m  those  fields  which  fall  within  the 
purp<jses  of  this  part  including  employment. 
Job  tr.ilnlng  and  counseling  health,  voca- 
tional rehabilitation,  housing,  home  nuinage  • 
ment.  welfare,  and  special  remedial  and 
other  noncurrlcular  educational  assistance 
for  the  benefit  of  low-Income  individuals  and 
families 

(b)  No  grant  or  contract  authorlzetl  under 
this  part  may  provide  for  general  aid  to 
elementary  or  secondary  education  In  any 
schcx^l  or  school  system 

ici  In  determining  whether  to  extend  lus- 
slstance  under  this  recllon  the  Director  shall 
consider  among  other  relevant  factors  the 
Incidence  of  poverty  within  the  ctimmunltv 
and  within  the  areas  or  groups  to  be  affected 
by  the  specific  program  or  programs,  and  the 
extent  to  which  the  applicant  is  In  a  posi- 
tion to  utilize  efficiently  and  expeditiously 
the  assistance  for  which  application  Is  made 
In  determining  the  Incidence  of  p<:>verfy  the 
Director  shall  consider  Information  available 
with  respect  to  such  factors  iis  the  ct^ncen- 
tratlon  of  low-Income  families,  particularly 
those  with  children:  the  extent  of  persistent 
une.mployment  and  underemployment,  the 
number  and  profxirtlofi  of  i)ersons  receiving 
cash  or  other  assl.stance  on  a  needs  ba?ls 
from  public  agencies  or  private  organiza- 
tions; the  number  of  migrant  or  transient 
low-income  families;  school  dropout  rates. 
military  service  rejection  rates,  and  other 
evidences  of  low  educational  attainment,  the 
Incidence  of  disease,  disability,  and  infant 
mortality;  houflng  condUl<ms;  adequacy  of 
community  facilities  and  services:  and  the 
Incidence  of  crime  and  Juvenile  delinquency, 
(dt  In  extending  assistance  under  this 
section  the  Director  shall  give  special  con- 
sideration to  programs  which  give  promise 
of  effecting  a  permanent  incre^iic  In  the 
capacity  of  individuals,  groups,  and  com- 
munities to  deal  with  their  problems  without 
further  iisststance. 

Technical  Assistance 
Sec  206  The  Director  Is  authorized  to  pro- 
vide, either  directly  or  through  grants  or 
other  arrangements,  (1)  te'-hnlcal  assistance 
to  communities  In  developing,  condtictlng. 
and  administering  community  action  pro- 
grams, and  (21  training  for  specialized  per- 
sonnel needed  to  develop,  conduct,  or  ad- 
minister such  program.s  or  to  provide  services 
or  other  assistance  thereunder. 

Research.  Training,  and  Demonstrations 
Sic.  207    The  Director  Is  authorized  to  con- 
duct, or  to  make  grants  to  or  enter  Into  con- 


tracts with  m.stitutlons  uf  higher  eduction 
or  other  appropriate  public  agencies  o7 
vate    organi/.itlon.s    fur    the    conduct  of      " 
search,    training,    and    demonstraUon.  ,1*" 
tolnlng    to   the    purix^es   of   thia  p&n     ►!" 
pondltures   und.-r    this  section  \n  7n^' n^] 
year  shall    not  exceed   15  per  centum  ofVT 
sums  appropriated  or  allocated  for  such  » 
to  carry  out  the  purp^^ses  of  this  part 
Limitations  on  Federal  Aisisunce 

Sec.  308  (at  Assistance  pursuant  ui  «. 
tlons  204  and  205  paid  for  the  prrhxl  endl^" 
two  year.v  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  th,? 
Act,  or  June  :J0.  ly66.  whichever  u  uter  Bh  n 
nut  exceed  90  per  centum  of  the  co*u  refentd 
to  In  those  sections,  respertively  aud  theiT 
after  shall  not  cxc,  ed  ,=.0  per  centum  of  suVh 
costs,  unless  the  Direct. )r  determines  our 
.suant  to  regulations  adopted  and  promul" 
gated  by  him  establishing  oblectlve  enter* 
for  such  determinations,  that  assistance  "n 
exre.ss  of  such  {percentages  is  required  -n 
furtherance  of  the  purposes  of  this  pan 
Non-Federal  contributions  may  be  in  caifc  or 
m  kind,  fairly  evaluated.  Including  but  not 
limited  to  plant,  equipment,  and  services 

(b)  The  expenditures  or  contributioai 
made  from  non-Federal  sources  f..r  a  c<jm- 
mur.ity  action  program  or  comjvinent  there- 
of shall  be  In  addition  to  the  aggregate  ex- 
penditures or  contributions  fr^m  niin-I><i' 
eral  sources  which  were  being  made  '^ 
slmlhiT  purposes  prior  to  the  extension  of 
Federal  a.sslstance 

Participation  of  State  Agencies 
Sec.  209.    (a)    The  Director  shall  esublteu 
procedures  which  will  facilitate  efTecUve  par- 
ticipation of  the  States  In  community  action 
programs 

(bi  Tlie  Director  Is  authcrlzed  to  make 
grants  to.  or  to  contract  with,  appropriate 
State  agencies  for  the  payment  of  the  ex- 
penses of  such  agencies  in  providing  tech- 
nical assistance  to  communities  in  develop- 
ing, conducting,  and  administering  com- 
munity action  programs 

iCi  In  carrying  out  the  provUlons  of 
title  I  and  title  II  of  thU  Act  no  contract. 
.igreement.  grant,  loan,  or  other  assistance 
shall  be  made  with  or  provided  to  any  pri- 
vate nonprofit  or  other  private  institution 
<ir  organization  for  the  purpose  of  carryla? 
out  any  program,  project,  or  other  actlvitT 
within  a  suite,  except  where  such  Institution 
or  organization  is  operating  In  conjunction 
with,  or  under  the  authority  of,  a  public 
agency,  unless  a  plan  setthu  forth  such 
proprjsed  contract,  agreement,  grant.  I'lan  or 
other  assistance  has  b«^en  submitted  to  the 
Oovernor  of  the  State,  and  such  plan  ha« 
not  been  disapproved  by  him  within  thirty 
days  of  such  submission-  Provided  hov- 
ever.  That  this  section  shall  not  apply  to 
contracts,  erants,  loans,  or  other  assistance 
to  any  institutions  of  hl'.:her  educatlnn  In 
existence  on  the  date  of  the  approval  of  thu 
Act 

Equitable  Distribution  of  Assistance 

Sec  210  The  Director  shall  eetablUh  cri- 
teria designed  t<j  achieve  an  e(iiilti\b'.e  distri- 
bution of  assistance  utider  this  part  within 
the  States  between  urban  and  rural  area* 
I.i  developing  such  criteria,  he  shall  con- 
sider the  relative  numbers  In  the  SUtes 
or  areas  therein  of:  1 1 )  low-Income  families. 
particularly  those  with  children:  (21  unem- 
ployed perbons;  (3)  persons  receiving  c»»h 
or  "ther  assistance  on  a  needs  basis  from 
public  agencies  or  private  r.rganlzatlona:  i4i 
school  dropouts,  i5»  adults  with  less  than 
an  eighth-grade  educatlnn:  and  i6)  pereoni 
rejected  for  military  service 

Preference  for  Components  of  Approved 
Programs 

Sec  211  In  determining  whether  to  a- 
tend  assistance  under  this  Act.  the  Director 
shall,  to  the  extent  fe.islble,  give  preference 
to   programs   and   projects    which   are  com- 
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-nts  of  a  community  action  program  ap- 
?^,ed  pursuant  to  this  part. 
Pa't  B—Adult  basic  education  programs 

Declaration   of  Purpose 

cb:  212   It  is  the  purjxjse  of  this  part  to 

f'^te   pre>graniii    of    Instruction    for    Indl- 

Au-AS  »-h^  ha\e  attained  age  eighteen  and 

L'^*e*  inability  to  read  and  »Tlte  the  English 

rmige  constitutes  a   substantial   Impalr- 

;**?£  of  their  ability  to  get  or  retain  employ- 

Li-'t  conunensurate  with  their  real  ability. 

'is  to  help  eliminate  such   Inability  and 

-AIM  the  :evel  of  education  of  such  Indlvld- 

:.ai"s  with  a  view  to  milking  them  less  likely 

•0  become  dependent  on  others,  Improving 

tae''  ability    to    benelit    from    occupational 

u-ainlng  ai'-d  otturAi.se  Increasing  their  op- 

ii.-'ur.itles  for  more  pnxluctlve  and  proflt- 

jbe  employment,  and  making   them  better 

is;e  to  meet  their  adult   responsibilities. 

Grant*  to  States 

5ic  213    lai   From  the  sums  appropriated 

■M  i-arry  t>ut  this  title,  the  Director  shall  make 

o:'-5  to  t^tat^-s  which  have  State  plans  ap- 

•wved  by  him  under  this  section. 

b:  Grants  under  subsection  (a)  may  be 
-s^,  in  acairdance  with  regulations  of  the 
D;.'ector.  t<.> — 

li  a.'isist  In  establishment  of  pilot  proj- 
fcti  by  local  eilucatlonal  agencies,  relating 
to  instruction  in  public  schools,  or  other  fa- 
cilities used  for  the  purpose  by  such  agen- 
da, of  individuals  described  In  section  212, 
to  lAi  demonstrate,  test,  or  develop  modl- 
acauons,  or  ad.iptatlons  In  the  light  of  local 
needs  of  si)ecial  materials  or  methods  for  In- 
s-j-.;.-tMii  of  such  individuals.  (B|  stimulate 
•^.e  development  of  local  educational  agency 
3.M^T,ims  for  instruction  uf  such  Individuals 
.::  such  siIuhiIs  or  other  facilities,  and  (C) 
icquire  additional  information  concerning 
•^e  materials  or  methods  needed  for  an  ef- 
rectlve  protiram  lor  raising  adult  basic  edu- 
:a:i.)!ial  skills; 

2 1  assist  in  meeting  the  cost  of  local  edu- 
cational agency  programs  for  Instruction  of 
such  individuals  in  such  schools  or  other 
licUltles,  and 

i\  assist  in  development  or  Improvement 
of  technical  or  .supervisory  services  by  the 
slate  educ.itioiial  agency  relating  to  adult 
Siisic  education  programs. 

Suite  Plans 

Sec  214  (a)  The  Director  shall  approve 
'.X  purposes  of  this  part  the  plan  of  a  State 
w^.ich— 

li  provides  lor  administration  thereof  by 
the  Slate  educational   agency; 

i2i  provides  that  such  agency  will  make 
such  reports  to  the  Director,  in  such  form 
iT.d  containing  such  Information,  as  may 
i^asonably  be  necessary  to  enable  the  Di- 
rector to  jjerform  his  duties  under  this  part 
i.".d  win  keep  such  records  and  afford  such 
iccess  thereto  as  the  Director  finds  necessary 
to  ifsiire  the  correctness  and  verification  of 
••uch  reports. 

3 1  provides  such  fiscal  control  and  fund 
wcountln^t  prcx-edure  as  may  be  necessary 
to  assure  proper  disbursement  of  and  ac- 
'ountlr.p  for  Federal  funds  paid  to  the  State 
-itider  this  part  (Including  such  funds  paid 
3y  the  state  to  kxral  educational  agencies); 
♦  i  provides  for  cooperative  arrangements 
between  the  state  educational  agency  and 
•f.e  St^ite  he.i'.th  authority  looking  toward 
provision  of  such  health  Information  and 
"errires  for  Individuals  de.scrlbed  In  section 
-'•2  as  may  be  available  from  such  agencies 
ind  as  m:iy  reasonably  be  necessary  to  ena- 
5>  them  U)  benefit  from  the  Instruction  pro- 
dded under  programs  conducted  pursuant 
'•0  grants  under  thts  part:  and 

i5i  sets  forth  a  program  for  use.  In  ac- 
"ordance  with  section  213(b).  of  grants  under 
'his  part  which  affords  assurance  of  sub- 
s'ar.tiHl  progress,  within  a  reasonable  period 
if^d  with  respect  to  all  segments  of  the  popu- 
•4tion  and  all  areas  of  the  State,  toward  ellm- 
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Inatlon  of  the  Inability  of  adults  to  read  and 
write  English  and  toward  substantially  rais- 
ing the  level  of  education  of  individuals 
described  In  section  212. 

(b)  The  Director  shall  not  finally  disap- 
prove any  State  plan  submitted  under  this 
part,  or  any  modification  thereof,  without 
first  affording  the  State  educational  agency 
reasonable  notice  and  opportunity  for  a 
hearing. 

Allotments 

Sec.  215.  (a)  From  the  sums  allocated  for 
grants  to  States  under  section  213  for  any 
fiscal  year,  the  Director  shall  reserve  such 
amount,  but  not  in  excess  of  2  per  centum 
thereof,  as  he  may  determine,  and  shall  allot 
such  amount  among  Puerto  Rico,  Guam, 
American  Samoa,  and  the  Virgin  Islands  ac- 
cording to  their  respective  needs  for  assist- 
ance under  this  part.  The  remainder  of  the 
sums  so  allocated  for  a  fiscal  year  shall  be 
allotted  by  the  Director  on  the  basis  of  the 
relative  number  of  individuals  in  each  State 
who  have  attained  age  eighteen  and  who  have 
completed  not  more  than  five  grades  of  school 
or  have  not  achieved  an  equivalent  level  of 
education,  as  determined  by  the  Director  on 
the  basis  of  the  best  and  most  recent  infor- 
mation available  to  him.  including  any  rele- 
vant data  furnished  to  him  by  tne  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce.  The  amount  allotted  to 
any  State  under  the  preceding  sentence  for 
any  fiscal  year  which  Is  less  than  $50,000 
shall  be  Increased  to  that  amount,  the  total 
thereby  required  being  derived  by  propor- 
tionately reducing  the  amount  allotted  to 
each  of  the  remaining  States  under  the  pre- 
ceding sentence,  but  with  such  adjustments 
as  may  be  necessary  to  prevent  the  allotment 
of  any  such  remaining  States  from  being 
thereby  reduced  to  less  than  $50,000.  For 
the  purposes  of  this  subsection,  the  term 
"State"  shall  not  Include  Puerto  Rico.  Guam. 
American  Samoa,  and  the  Virgin  Islands. 

(b)  The  portion  of  any  State's  allotment 
under  subsection  (al  for  a  fiscal  year  which 
the  Director  determines  will  not  be  required, 
for  the  period  such  allotment  is  available,  for 
carrying  out  the  State  plan  (if  any)  ap- 
proved under  this  part  shall  be  available  for 
reallotment  from  time  to  time,  on  such  dates 
during  such  period  as  the  Director  may  fix. 
to  other  States  in  proportion  to  the  original 
allotments  to  such  States  under  subsection 
(a)  for  such  year,  but  with  such  proportion- 
ate amount  for  any  of  such  other  States 
being  reduced  to  the  extent  It  exceeds  the 
sum  which  the  Director  estimates  such  State 
needs  and  will  be  able  to  use  for  such  period 
for  carrying  out  its  State  plan  approved  un- 
der this  part;  and  the  total  of  such  reduc- 
tions shall  be  similarly  reallocated  among 
the  States  whose  proportionate  amounts  are 
not  so  reduced.  Any  amount  reallotted  to  a 
State  under  this  subsection  during  a  year 
shall  be  deemed  part  of  its  allotment  under 
subsection  (a)  for  such  year. 

(c)  The  allotment  of  any  State  under  sub- 
section (a)  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1965,  shall,  except  to  the  extent  reallotted 
under  subsection  (b).  remain  available  un- 
til June  30,  1966,  for  obligation  by  such 
State  for  carrying  out  Its  State  plan  ap- 
proved under  this  part. 

Payments 
Sec.  216.  (a)  From  a  State's  allotment 
available  for  the  piu-pose,  the  Federal  share 
of  expenditures,  under  its  State  plan,  for  the 
purposes  set  forth  In  section  213(b)  shall  be 
paid  to  such  State.  Such  payments  shall  be 
made  in  advance  on  the  basis  of  estimates 
by  the  Director;  and  may  be  made  in  such 
Installments  as  the  Director  may  determine, 
after  making  appropriate  adjustments  to 
take  account  of  previously  made  overpay- 
ments or  underpayments;  except  that  no 
such  payments  shall  be  made  for  any  fiscal 
year  unless  the  Director  finds  that  the 
amount  available  for  expenditures  for  adult 
basic  educational  programs  and  services  from 


State  sources  for  such  year  will  be  not  less 
than  the  amount  expended  for  such  pur- 
poses from  such  sources  during  the  preced- 
ing fiscal  year. 

(b)   For  the   fiscal   year  ending  June   30, 

1965,  and   the   fiscal   year   ending   June  30, 

1966,  the  Federal  share  for  each  State  shall 
be  90  per  centum.  For  the  succeeding  fiscal 
year  the  Federal  share  for  any  State  shall  be 
50  per  centum. 

Operation  of  State  Plans;  Hearings  and  Judi- 
cial Review 
Sec.  217.  (a)  Whenever  the  Director,  after 
reasonable  notice  and  opportiuilty  for  hear- 
ing to  the  State  educational  agency  admin- 
istering a  State  plan  approved  under  this 
part,  finds  that — 

(1)  the  State  plan  has  been  so  changed 
that  It  no  longer  complies  with  the  provi- 
sions of  section  214,  or 

(2)  In  the  administration  of  the  plan 
there  is  a  failiu-e  to  comply  substantially 
with  any  such  provision,  the  Director  shall 
notify  such  State  agency  that  no  further 
payments  will  be  made  to  the  State  under 
this  part  lor  In  his  discretion,  that  further 
payments  to  the  State  will  be  limited  to  pro- 
grams tmder  or  portions  of  the  State  plan 
not  affected  by  such  failure),  until  he  Is  sat- 
isfied that  there  will  no  longer  be  any  failure 
to  comply.  Until  he  is  so  satisfied,  no  fur- 
ther payments  may  be  made  to  such  State 
under  this  part  (or  payments  shall  be  lim- 
ited to  programs  under  or  portions  of  the 
State  plan  not  affected  by  such  failure ) . 

( b  I  A  State  educational  agency  dissatis- 
fied with  a  final  action  of  the  Director  under 
section  214  or  subsection  (a)  of  this  section 
may  appeal  to  the  United  States  court  of  ap- 
peals for  the  circuit  in  which  the  State  Is 
located,  by  filing  a  petition  with  such  court 
within  sixty  days  after  such  final  action. 
A  copy  of  the  petition  shall  be  forthwith 
transmitted  by  the  clerk  of  the  court  to  the 
Director,  or  any  officer  designated  by  him  for 
that  purpose.  The  Director  thereupon  shall 
file  In  the  court  the  record  of  the  proceedings 
on  which  he  based  his  action,  as  provided 
in  section  2112  of  title  28.  United  States 
Code.  Upon  the  filing  of  such  petition,  the 
court  shall  have  Jurisdiction  to  affirm  the 
action  of  the  Director  or  to  set  it  aside,  in 
whole  or  in  part,  temporarily  or  permanently, 
but  until  the  filing  of  the  record,  the  Di- 
rector may  modify  or  set  aside  his  order. 
The  findings  of  the  Director  as  to  the  facts, 
if  supported  by  substantial  evidence,  shall 
be  conclusive,  but  the  court,  for  good  cause 
shown,  may  remand  the  case  to  the  Director 
to  take  ftirther  evidence,  and  the  Director 
may  thereupon  make  new  or  modified  find- 
ings of  fact  and  may  modify  his  previous 
action,  and  shall  file  in  the  court  the  record 
of  the  further  proceedings.  Such  new  or 
modified  findings  of  fact  shall  likewise  be 
conclusive  if  supported  by  substantial  evi- 
dence. The  Judgment  of  the  court  affirming 
or  setting  aside,  In  whole  or  In  part,  any 
action  of  the  Director  shall  be  final,  subject 
to  review  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States  upon  certiorari  or  certification 
as  provided  in  section  1254  of  title  28,  United 
States  Code.  The  commencement  of  pro- 
ceedings under  this  subsection  shall  not, 
unless  so  specifically  ordered  by  the  court, 
operate  as  a  stay  of  the  Director's  action. 

Miscellaneous 

Sec.  218.  For  purposes  of  this  part — 
(1)  the  term  "State  educational  agency" 
means  the  State  board  of  education  or  other 
agency  or  officer  primarily  responsible  for 
the  State  supervision  of  public  elementary 
and  secondary  schools,  or.  If  different,  the 
agency  or  officer  primarily  responsible  for 
supervision  of  adult  basic  education  In  pub- 
lic schools,  whichever  may  be  designated  by 
the  Governor  or  by  State  law,  or.  If  there 
is  no  such  agency  or  officer,  an  agency  or 
officer  deslgated  by  the  Governor  or  by  State 
law; 
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(2)  the  term  "local  educational  agency" 
means  a  board  of  educatim  or  other  legally 
conatltuted  local  schojl  authority  h^ivlng 
administrative  control  and  direction  of  pub- 
lic elementary  or  secor.dary  schcx)Is  in  a 
city,  county,  township  scho"!  district,  or 
political  Bubdivlsion  in  a  State,  except  that 
If  there  la  a  sep.irate  board  nr  other  legally 
constituted  local  authority  having  adminis- 
trative control  and  direction  of  adult  basic 
education  In  public  schools  therein,  it  means 
such  other  board  or  authority 
Part  C — Voluntary  a^.^istancc  program  for 
needy  ch.ildren 
Statement  of  Purpose 

Sec  219.  The  purpose  of  this  part  Is  to 
allow  Individual  Americans  to  parrlclpate 
In  a  personal  way  in  the  war  nn  ;<.>\erty. 
by  voluntarily  iia.slsting  In  the  support  of 
one  or  more  needy  children.  In  a  program 
coordinated  with  city  or  county  social  wel- 
fare agencies 
Authority   To   Establish   Information   Center 

Sec  220.  I  a  >  In  order  to  carry  out  the 
purposes  of  this  part,  the  Director  Is  au- 
thorized to  establish  a  section  within  the 
OflBce  of  Economic  Opin  rtunity  to  act  as  an 
information  and  coordination  center  to  en- 
courage voluntary  a-ssl.stance  for  deserving 
and  needy  children  Such  section  shall  col- 
lect the  names  uf  persnns  who  voluntarily 
desire  to  assist  ttnanclally  such  children  and 
shall  secure  from  ciry  or  county  social  wel- 
fare agencies  such  Information  concerning 
deserving  and  needy  children  its  the  Direc- 
tor shall  deem  apprnprlate 

(b)  It  Is  the  Intent  -f  the  (."criifresa  'h.it 
the  section  establl.shed  pursuant  to  ♦his  part 
shall  act  solely  as  an  information  ar.d  co- 
ordination center  and  that  nothing  m  this 
part  shall  be  construed  as  Interftring  with 
the  Jurisdiction  of  State  and  local  welfare 
agencies  with  respect  to  pr^  grams  for  needy 
children. 

Part  D— Authorization  of  appropriations 

Sec.  221.  The  Director  shall  carry  out  the 
programs  provided  fur  in  this  title  during 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1965.  and  the 
two  succeeding  fiscal  years  For  the  pur- 
pose of  carrying  out  this  title,  there  is  here- 
by authorized  to  be  appropriated  the  sum  ijf 
$340,000,000  for  the  tUcal  year  ending  June 
30,  1965,  and  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30,  1966.  and  the  ttscal  year  ending  June 
30,  1967.  such  sums  may  be  appropriated  tun 
the  Congress  m.iy  hereafter  authorize  by 
law. 
xrrLE  m  -  specim    pr  •gr.^ms   vn  coMBAr  puv- 

ERTY    in    Rf   R.\t     ARE.\.S 

statement  of  Purpose 
Sec.  301.  It  is  the  purpose  of  this  title  to 
meet  some  of  the  special  problems  of  rural 
poverty  and  thereby  to  r.iUe  and  maintain 
the  Income  and  living  ^.tarulards  of  low-in- 
come rural  families  and  migrant  agricultural 
employees  and  their  families 

Part  A-  Autho'Uy  to  make  grants  and  loam 
Sec   302    <ai   The  Director  Is  authorized  to 
make — 

(1)  loans  of  not  to  exceed  $1,500  to  low- 
Income  rural  families  where.  In  the  Judg- 
ment of  the  Director,  such  loans  have  a  rea- 
sonable po8,slbillty  of  effecting  a  permanent 
Increase  In  the  Income  of  such  families  by 
assisting  or  permitting  them  to— 

(A)  acquire  or  Improve  real  estate  or  re- 
duce encumbrances  or  erect  Improvements 
thereon. 

(B)  operate  or  Improve  the  operation  of 
farms  not  larger  than  family  sized.  Includ- 
ing but  not  limited  to  the  purcha.se  of  feed. 
seed,  fertilizer,  livestock,  poultry,  and  equip- 
ment, or 

(C)  participate  in  cooperative  associations; 
and 

(2)  loans  to  such  families,  having  a  maxi- 
mum    maturity     of     fifteen     years     and     In 


amo  intB  not  exceeding  «2.500  in  the  aggre- 
gate to  any  family  at  any  one  time,  tu  fi- 
nance nonagrlcultural  enterprises  which  will 
enable  .-.uch  families  to  supplement  llielr  In- 
come 

^b,  Loans  under  this  section  shall  be  made 
only  If  the  family  is  not  qualinetl  to  Dbtaln 
such  funds  by  loan  under  other  Federal  pro- 
grams The  Dlrei-tor  may  reduce  or  release 
obligations  resulting  from  a  loan  made  un- 
der this  section  if  he  finds  that  the  debtor 
h.us  attempted  in  good  faith  to  comply  with 
his  loan  obllgntlon.';  and  that  either  the  ob- 
jective for  which  the  lo.in  wiw  made  will 
likely  not  be  achieved  or  the  Indebtetlness 
exceeds  the  debtor's  re  isonable  p.iyment 
ubtllty. 

Cooperative  Associations 

Sec  303  The  Director  la  authorized  to 
maice  loans  to  local  cooperative  aastxrlatlons 
furnishing  essential  processing,  purchasing. 
or  marketing  services,  supplies,  or  f.iclUtles 
predonilnantly  to  low-income  rural  f.imiUes 

Limitations  on  Assistance 
Sec.  304.  No  financial  or  other  assistance 
irhall  be  provlde<l  under  this  pan  vmless  the 
Director  determliirs  tlial    - 

(a)  the  providing  of  such  assistance  will 
materially  further  the  purp<j«es  of  this  part, 
and 

(b)  In  the  case  of  aaalstance  provided  pur- 
suant to  section  303.  the  applicant  i»  ful- 
nillng  or  will  fullMl  u  need  for  services,  fa- 
cilities, or  activities  which  Is  not  otherwise 
being  met 

Loan  Terms  and  Conditions 

Sec  305  Loans  pursuant  to  sections  302 
and  303  shall  have  such  terms  and  condi- 
tions as  the  Director  shall  determine,  subject 
to  the  following  limitations. 

^al  there  Is  reasonable  ivssurance  of  re- 
payment of  the  loan; 

(b»  the  credit  Is  nut  otherwise  available 
on  reasonable  terms  from  private  8<jurce6  or 
other  Federal,  ritate.  or  loial  programs. 

(C)  the  amount  of  the  loan.  ti.'gether  with 
other  funds  available.  Is  adequate  to  assure 
completion  of  the  project  or  achieveniPiit  of 
the  purposes  for  which  the  loan  Is  made; 

(d)  the  loan  bears  Interest  at  a  r.ite  not 
less  than  ( 1 1  a  rate  determined  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury,  Uiklng  Into  consid- 
eration the  average  market  yield  on  out- 
standing Treasury  obligations  uf  comparable 
niaturlty.  plus  i2i  such  additional  charge. 
If  any,  toward  covering  other  costs  uf  the 
program  as  the  Director  may  dete.'mlne  to  be 
consistent  with  Its  purposes. 

(e)  with  respect  to  loans  made  pursuant 
to  section  303,  the  loan  Is  repayable  within 
not  more  than  thirty  years,  and 

(f»  no  financial  or  other  assistance  shall 
be  provided  under  this  part  to  or  In  connec- 
tion with  any  corporation  or  cooperative  or- 
ganization for  the  production  of  agricultural 
commodities  or  for  manufacturing  purposes 

Part  B—Assi3tance  for  mtgrant  agricultural 
empU^yees  and  their  families 

Sec  311  The  Director  shall  develop  and 
Implement  as  soon  as  practicable  a  program 
to  assist  the  States,  political  subdivisions  of 
States,  public  and  nonprofit  agencies.  Insti- 
tutions, (jrganlzatlons.  farm  associations,  or 
Individuals  in  establishing  and  operating 
programs  of  assistance  for  migrant  agricul- 
tural employees  and  their  families  which 
programs  shall  be  limited  to  housing,  siinl- 
tation.  e<lU'atlon.  and  day  care  of  children 
Institutions,  organi/alions.  farm  associations, 
or  Individuals  shall  be  limited  to  direct  loans 

Part  C  Authorization  of  appropriations 
Sec.  321  The  Director  shall  carry  "ut  the 
program  provided  for  In  this  title  during 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1965.  and  'he 
two  succeeding  fiscal  years  F'.'r  the  purpose 
of  carrying  out  this  title,  there  Is  hereby  au- 
thorized to  be  appr'jprlated  the  sum  "f  JS.S  - 
000  0O<j  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1965.  and  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
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1966.  and  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Jun.  w 
1^67.  such  sums  may  be  appropriated  u  th' 
Congress    may    hereafter    auihurlze   bv  i. 
Not   to  exceed  $15,000,000  of  the  fund, 
proprlated   under  other  title  of  thu  ^,^}^ 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1^65  nuy  ^ 
be  utilized  for  the  purposes  of  part  B  of  tM 
title.  ^'* 

Part  D~~lndemnity  paymenti  to  dain, 
farmers 

Sec  331  (a!  The  Secretary  of  Agnculturt 
is  authorized  to  make  Indemnity  paymenu 
at  a  fair  market  value,  to  dairy  farmers  wh 
have  been  directed  since  Janu.iry  1,  1964  t^ 
remove  their  milk  from  commerciul  muttu 
because  it  contained  residues  of  chemiciU 
registered  and  approved  for  use  by  the  Fed. 
eral  Guvernment  at  the  time  of  such  'om 
Such  indemnity  payments  shall  continue  vi 
each  dairy  farmer  until  he  has  been  reic- 
stated  and  Is  again  allowed  to  dispose  of  ^'^ 
milk  un  commerci.il  m.irkets 

ibi  There  is  heriby  ;iui.h  >r:7ed  to  be  tp. 
proprlated  such  sums  u-  ii.,i\  be  Lecessary  u) 
carry  out  the  purposc^     :  •:.,-  .\ct 

ici  The  authority  granted  under  this  mc- 
tlon  shall  expire  on  Jiuiutiry  31,  1965 

TlTl-E     IV  —  EMPLOYMENT     AND    INVESTMENT 
INCENTIVES 

.Statement  of  Purpose 
Sec  4o1  It  Is  the  purpose  of  thu  ui> 
to  assist  m  the  establlshmcrit.  preservntiur. 
and  strengthening  of  small  business  concern* 
and  Improve  the  man.igerlal  skills  employed 
In  such  enterprises;  and  t<j  iiK.biUze  for  the* 
objectives  private  lus  well  as  public  nuo- 
agerlal  skill  and  resources 

Loans  Participations,  and  Guarantlei 
.Skc  402  The  Director  Is  authurlzed  to 
make,  participate  ton  an  Immediate  b&sLt 
In,  or  guarantee  loans,  repayable  In  not  more 
than  fifteen  years,  to  any  small  bu«ine« 
concern  1  as  defined  In  section  3  of  the  Sm»ll 
Business  Act  (15  USC  632 1  and  regul*- 
tlons  l-ssued  thereunder  1.  or  to  any  quallSed 
person  seeking  to  establish  such  a  concera. 
when  he  determines  that  such  loans  will 
assist  In  carrying  out  the  purposes  of  thii 
title,  with  particular  emph:is:s  o:\  empUv- 
ment  of  the  long- term  unemployed  P'o- 
rided.  houeier,  Thiit  nci  surli  loar.s  shall 
be  made,  partlclp.it ed  In,  or  guaranteed  If 
the  total  of  such  Federal  assistance  to  a  sin- 
gle borrower  outstanding  at  any  one  time 
would  exceed  $25,000.  The  Director  in*y 
defer  payments  on  the  principal  of  suci 
loans  for  a  grace  period  and  use  such  other 
methods  a.s  he  deems  necessary  and  appr!>- 
priate  to  assure  the  successful  establlshmec: 
and  operation  ,  .f  such  coii.-ern  The  UirecMr 
may.  in  his  discretl.jn.  as  a  condition  of  such 
financial  a.ssisUmce.  require  that  the  bor- 
rower take  steps  to  Improve  his  management 
skills  by  psuticipating  In  a  management 
training  progr.im  approved  by  the  Director 
The  Director  shall  encourage,  sis  far  as  pos- 
sible, the  participation  of  the  private  b'jii- 
ness  commuiilty  in  the  program  uf  asslatAr.ce 
to  such  concerns 

Coordination  With  Community  AcUon 

PrL>grams 
Sec  403  No  financial  assistance  shall  be 
provided  under  section  402  In  any  commua- 
Ity  for  which  the  Director  has  approved  » 
community  action  prc>gram  pursuant  to  Ut.e 
II  .if  this  Art  unle.ss  such  financial  asslsunce 
is  determined  by  him  to  be  consistent  with 
such  program 

Financing  Under  Small  Business  Act 
Sec  404  Such  lending  and  gu.iranty  func- 
tions under  this  title  .ui  may  be  delegate 
to  the  Small  Business  Administration  mat 
be  financed  with  funds  appropriated  to  the 
revolving  fund  est^ibllshed  by  secUon  ♦•c 
of  the  Small  Business  Act  1  15  V  SC  833(Cii 
for  the  purposes  of  sections  7iai.  7ibi,  »d 
8,a)  of  that  Act  (15  USC  636(8*.  «3fll6i 
637i a) ) . 
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Loan   Terms   and   Conditions 

SBC  405  L<i:ins  made  pursuant  to  section 
AM  (including  Immediate  participations  In 
Tnd  guaranties   of    such    loans)    shall   have 

ch  terms  and  conditions  as  the  Director 
Sill  determine,  subject  to  the  following 
Umitallons    - 

tnere   is  reasonable  assurance  of  re- 
payment of  the  loan; 

01  the  financial  assistance  Is  not  other- 
wise nvallable  on  reasonable  terms  from  pri- 
vate bources  or  other  Federal,  State,  or  local 
progranis. 

.c>  tlie  amount  of  the  loan,  together  with 
other  fvinds  available,  is  adequate  to  assure 
complef.i'n  of  the  project  or  achievement 
of  the  purposes  for  which  the  loan  is  made; 
di  the  loan  bears  Interest  at  a  rate  not 
less  th.in  (Da  rate  determined  by  the  Secre- 
tary >>f  the  Tre;usury,  uklng  Into  considera- 
tion the  average  market  yield  on  outstand- 
ing Treasury  obligations  of  comparable  ma- 
turity, plus  (2)  such  additional  charge,  if 
any,  t»iw.ird  covering  other  costs  of  the  pro- 
pram  ius  the  Director  may  determine  to  be 
consistent  with  its  purposes:  Proridcd,  how- 
rv,  That  the  rate  of  interest  charged  on 
:<)sns  made  In  redevelopment  areas  desig- 
nated under  the  Area  Redevelopment  Act 
(42  USC  2501  et  seq  )  shall  not  exceed 
the  rate  currently  applicable  to  new  loans 
miide  under  section  6  of  that  Act  (42  U.S.C. 
25051 ,   and 

ei  fees  not  In  excess  of  amounts  necessary 
tti  cmer  administrative  expenses  and  prob- 
able losses  may  be  required  on  loan  guaran- 
Ues. 

Limit.ition  on  Financial  Assistance 

Sec  406  No  financial  assistance  shall  be 
extended  pursuant  to  this  title  where  the 
Director  determines  that  the  assistance  will 
be  used  in  relocating  establishments  from 
one  area  t<j  another  or  in  financing  subcon- 
tractors to  enable  them  to  undertake  work 
theretofore  performed  In  another  area  by 
other  subcontractors  or  contractors. 

Duratlr)n  of  Program 
Sec    407    Tlie  Director  shall  carry  out  the 
pr oprams   provided    for   in    this   title   during 
the  fiscal    year   ending    June    30,    1965,    and 
the  two  succeeding  fiscal  years. 

TTTLE  V — WORK  EXPEHIENCE  PROGRAMS 

Statement  of  Purpose 

Sec  5(il.  It  Is  the  purpose  of  this  title  to 
eipand  the  op|H)rtunltles  for  constructive 
work  e.xperlence  and  other  needed  training 
aviilLible  to  jxrsons  who  are  unable  to  sup- 
port or  -Mre  for  themselves  or  their  families. 
In  cirrymg  out  this  purpose,  the  Director 
shall  make  maximum  use  of  the  programs 
ttV.all.<ib;e  under  the  Manpower  Development 
i.-.d  Trainlntj  Act  of  1962.  as  amended,  and 
V  national    Education    Act    of    1963. 

P.iyn;ent,s  for  Experimental,  Pilot,  and 
Demoiistratlon  Projects 
Sec  502  In  order  to  stimulate  the  adoption 
of  programs  designed  to  help  unemployed 
fathers  and  other  needy  persons  to  secure 
and  retain  emiiloyment  or  to  attain  or  re- 
tain capability  for  self-support  or  personal 
indeppiidence.  the  Director  is  authorized  to 
transfer  funds  appropriated  or  allocated  to 
carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  title  to  the 
Secretary  of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare 
to  enable  him  to  make  payments  for  experi- 
mental, pilot,  or  demonstration  projects 
under  section  1115  of  the  Social  Security  Act 
42  use  m.'Si.  subject  to  the  limitations 
contained  In  section  409(al  (U  to  (6), 
inclusive,  of  such  Act  (42  USC.  609(a)(1)- 
i6>  K  In  addition  to  the  sums  otherwise  avail- 
able pursuant  thereto.  The  costs  of  such 
projects  to  the  United  Stotes  for  the  fl.scal 
year  ending  June  30.  1965,  shall,  notwlth- 
•'.andlng  the  provisions  of  such  Act,  be  met 
entirely  from  funds  appropriated  or  allo- 
cited  t<.  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  title. 


Authorization  of  Appropriations 
Sec.  503.  The  Director  shall  carry  out  the 
programs  provided  for  in  this  title  during 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1965.  and  the 
two  succeeding  fiscal  years.  For  the  purpose 
of  carrying  out  this  title,  there  is  hereby 
authorized  to  be  appropriated  the  sum  of 
$150,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30,  1965;  and  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30,  1966,  and  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1967,  such  sums  may  be  appropriated  as  the 
Congress    may    hereafter    authorize    by    law. 

XrrLE    VI ADMINISTRATION    AND    COORDINATION 

Pa-'t  A — Administration 
Office  of  Economic  Opportunity 
Sec.  601.  (a)  There  is  hereby  established 
in  the  Executive  Ollice  of  the  President  the 
Office  of  Economic  Opportunity.  The  Office 
shall  be  headed  by  a  Director  who  shall  be 
appointed  by  the  Prefident.  by  and  with  the 
advice  and  consent  01  the  Senate.  There 
shall  also  be  In  the  Office  one  Deputy  Director 
and  three  Assistant  Directors  who  shall  be 
appointed  by  the  President,  by  and  with  the 
advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate.  The 
Deputy  Director  and  the  Assistant  Directors 
shall  perform  such  lunctions  us  the  Director 
may  from  time  to  time  prescribe. 

(b)  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of 
section  5(b)  of  the  Reorganization  Act  of 
1949  (5  U.S.C.  133z-3(b)  ).  at  any  time  after 
one  year  from  the  date  of  enactment  here- 
of the  President  may,  by  complying  with  the 
procedures  established  by  that  Act,  provide 
for  the  transfer  of  the  ORice  from  the  Execu- 
tive Office  of  the  President  and  for  its  estab- 
lishment elsewhere  In  the  executive  branch 
as  he  deems  appropriate. 

(c)  The  compensation  of  the  Director  of 
the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  shall  be 
fixed  by  the  President  at  a  rate  not  in  ex- 
cess of  the  annual  rate  of  compensation  pay- 
able to  the  Director  of  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget. 

(d)  The  compensation  of  the  Deputy  Di- 
rector of  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity 
shall  be  fixed  by  the  President  at  a  rate  not 
in  excess  of  the  annual  rate  of  compensation 
payable  to  the  Deputy  Director  of  the  Bureau 
of  the  Budget. 

(e)  The  compensation  of  the  Assistant  Di- 
rectors of  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity 
shall  be  fixed  by  the  President  at  a  rate  not 
in  excess  of  the  annual  rate  of  compensation 
payable  to  the  Assistant  Secretaries  of  the 
Executive  Departments. 

Authority  of  Director 
Sec.  602.  In  addition  to  the  authority  con- 
ferred  upon  him  by  other  sections  of  this 
Act,  the  Director  is  authorized,  in  carrying 
out  his  functions  under  this  Act,  to — 

(a)  appoint  in  accordance  with  the  civil 
service  laws  such  personnel  as  may  be  neces- 
sary to  enable  the  Office  to  carry  out  its  func- 
tions, and,  except  as  otherwise  provided  here- 
in, fix  their  compensation  in  accordance  with 
the  Classification  Act  of  1949  (5  U.S.C.  1071 
et  seq.) ; 

(b)  employ  experts  and  consultants  or  or- 
ganizations thereof  as  authorized  by  sec- 
tion 15  of  the  Administrative  Expenses  Act 
of  1946  (5  U.S.C.  55a),  compensate  individu- 
als so  employed  at  rates  not  in  excess  of 
$100  per  diem.  Including  travel  time,  and 
allow  them,  while  away  from  their  homes  or 
regular  places  of  business,  travel  exp>enses 
(including  per  diem  In  lieu  of  subsistence) 
as  authorized  by  section  5  of  such  Act  (5 
U.S.C.  73b-2)  for  persons  In  the  Government 
service  employed  intermittently,  while  so 
employed:  Provided,  however,  That  contracts 
for  such  employment  may  be  renewed  an- 
nually; 

(c)  appoint,  without  regard  to  the  civil 
service  laws,  one  or  more  advisory  commit- 
tees composed  of  such  private  citizens  and 
officials  of  the  Federal,  State,  and  local  gov- 
ernments as  he  deems  desirable  to  advise 
him  with  respect  to  his  functions  under  this 


Act;  and  members  of  such  corrunlttees  (in- 
cluding the  National  Advisory  Council  estab- 
llslied  in  section  605),  other  than  those 
regularly  employed  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, while  attending  meetings  of  such  com- 
mittees or  otherwise  serving  at  the  request  of 
the  Director,  shall  be  entitled  to  receive  com- 
pensation and  travel  expenses  as  provided  in 
subsection  (b)  with  respect  to  experts  and 
consultants; 

(d)  with  the  approval  of  the  President, 
arrange  with  and  reimburse  the  heads  of 
other  Federal  agencies  for  the  performance 
of  any  of  his  functions  under  this  Act  and, 
as  necessary  or  appropriate,  delegate  any  of 
his  powers  under  this  Act  and  authorize 
the  redelegatlon  thereof; 

(ei  utilize,  with  their  consent,  the  services 
and  facilities  of  Federal  agencies  without 
reimbursement,  and,  with  the  consent  of  any 
State  or  a  political  subdivision  of  a  State, 
accept  and  utilize  the  services  and  facilities 
of  the  agencies  of  such  State  or  subdivision 
without  reimbursement; 

if)  accept  in  the  name  of  the  Office,  and 
employ  or  dispose  of  in  furtherance  of  the 
purposes  of  this  Act.  or  of  any  title  thereof, 
any  money  or  property,  real,  personal,  or 
mi.>ced,  tangible  or  intangible,  received  by 
gut,  devise,  bequest,  or  otherwise; 

(g)  accept  \oluntary  and  uncxjmpensated 
services,  notwithstanding  the  provisions  of 
section  3679(b)  of  the  Revised  Statutes  (31 
U.S.C.  665(b)  ); 

(h)  allocate  and  expand,  or  transfer  to 
other  Federal  agencies  for  expenditure, 
funds  made  available  under  this  Act  as  he 
deems  necessary  to  carry  out  the  provisions 
hereof,  including  (without  regard  to  the 
provisions  of  section  4774(d)  of  title  10, 
United  States  Code)  expenditure  for  con- 
struction, repairs,  and  capital  improvements; 

( 1 1  disseminate,  without  regard  to  the 
provisions  of  section  4154  of  title  39,  United 
States  Code,  data  and  information,  In  such 
form  as  he  shall  deem  appropriate,  to  pub- 
lic agencies,  private  organizations,  and  the 
general  public; 

(J)  adopt  an  official  seal,  which  shall  be 
Judicially  noticed; 

(k)  notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law  relating  to  the  acquisition,  handling, 
or  disposal  of  real  or  personal  property  by 
the  United  States,  deal  with,  complete,  rent, 
renovate,  modernize,  or  sell  for  cash  or 
credit  at  his  discretion  any  properties  ac- 
quired by  him  in  connection  with  loans, 
participations,  and  guaranties  made  by  him 
pursuant  to  titles  III  and  IV  of  this  Act; 

(1)  collect  or  compromise  all  obligations 
to  or  held  by  him  and  all  legal  or  equitable 
rights  accruing  to  him  in  connection  with 
the  payment  of  obligations  until  such  time 
as  such  obligations  may  be  referred  to  the 
Attorney  General  for  suit  or  collection; 

(m)  expend,  without  regard  to  the  pro- 
visions of  any  other  law  or  regulation, 
funds  made  available  for  purposes  of  this 
Act  (1)  for  printing  and  binding,  and  (2) 
for  rent  of  buildings  and  space  in  buildings 
and  for  repair,  alteration,  and  Improvement 
of  buildings  and  space  in  buildings  rented 
by  him;  but  the  Director  shall  not  utilize 
the  authority  contained  in  this  clause  (A) 
except  when  necessary  in  order  to  obtain  an 
item,  service,  or  facility,  which  is  required 
in  the  proper  administration  of  this  Act, 
and  which  otherwise  could  not  be  obtained, 
or  could  not  be  obtained  in  the  quantity  or 
quality  needed,  or  at  the  time,  in  the  form, 
or  under  the  conditions  In  which,  it  is 
needed,  and  (B)  prior  to  having  given  writ- 
ten notification  to  the  Administrator  of 
General  Services  (if  the  exercise  of  such  au- 
thority would  affect  an  activity  which  oth- 
erwise would  be  under  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  General  Services  Administration)  or  the 
Chairman  of  the  Joint  Committee  on  Print- 
ing (if  the*exercise  of  such  authority  would 
affect  an  activity  which  otherwise  would  be 
under  the  Jurisdiction  of  such  Committee) 
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of  his  Intention  to  exercise  such  authority, 
the  Item,  service.  'T  facility  with  respect  to 
which  such  authority  Is  proposed  to  be  exer- 
cised, and  the  reasons  <ind  justiflcutions  for 
the  exercise  of  such  authority,    ,ind 

(n)  establish  such  policies,  standards, 
criteria,  and  procedures  prescribe  such  ruU's 
and  regulations,  enter  into  such  contracts 
and  agreements  with  public  aj?encles  and 
private  organizations  .md  persons  malce  such 
payments  i  in  lump  sum  or  Instailmenta.  and 
in  advance  or  by  way  of  reimbursement,  and 
In  the  case  of  grants,  with  necessary  adjust- 
ments on  account  of  overpayments  or  under- 
payments), and  generally  perform  such  func- 
tions and  take  such  steps  as  he  may  deem 
to  be  necessary  or  appropriate  to  carry  out 
the  provisions  of  this  Act 

Volunteers  in  Service  to  America 
Sec.  803.    (a)    The    Director    Is    authorized 
to  recruit,  select,  train,  and — 

(1)  upon  request  of  state  or  local  agen- 
cies or  private  nnnprorl'  ori?anlzatlons.  refer 
volunteers  to  perform  duties  In  furtherance 
of  programs  combatlni?  poverty  at  a  State  or 
local  level:  and 

(2)  In  cooperation  with  other  Federal. 
State,  or  local  agencies  lnv..lved.  assign  vol- 
unteers to  work  iA(  In  meeting  the  health. 
education,  welfare,  or  related  needs  of  In- 
dians living  on  re.servations,  if  mlfcrratorv 
workers  and  their  famllU-s  "T  of  residents 
of  the  District  of  C'oUmibhi  the  Common- 
wealth of  Puerto  Rico  Guam.  American 
Samoa,  the  Virgin  Islands,  or  the  Tru.st  Icr- 
rltory  of  the  Pacific  Islands,  iBi  In  the  cire 
and  rehabilitation  of  the  mentally  111  or  men- 
tally retarded  under  treatment  at  nonprofit 
mental  health  or  mental  retardation  facilities 
.H^sslsted  In  their  constmction  or  operation  by 
Federal  funds;  and  (Ci  In  furtherance  of 
programs  or  activities  authorized  or  sup- 
ported under  title  I  or  II  of  rhi.s  Act 

(b)  The  referral  or  assignment  of  volun- 
teers shall  be  on  such  terms  and  conditions 
as  the  Director  mav  de'ermlne  but  volun- 
teers shall  not  be  referred  or  assigned  to 
duties  or  work  In  anv  ritate  without  the  con- 
sent of  the  Govern. ir 

(cl  The  Director  Is  authorized  to  provide 
to  all  volunteers  during  training  and  to  vol- 
unteers assigned  pursuant  to  subsection  (ai 
(2)  such  stipend,  n^.t  to  exceed  tr>ri  per 
month,  such  llvlnft  travel  and  leave  allow- 
ances, and  such  housing  transportation  (In- 
cluding travel  to  and  from  the  place  of  train- 
ing).  supplies,  equipment,  subsistence,  cloth- 
ing, and  health  and  denial  care  as  the  Di- 
rector may  deem  necessary  or  appropriate  for 
their  needs. 

(d)  Volunteers  shall  be  deemed  not  to  be 
Federal  employees  :\nd  sh.%11  not  be  subject 
to  the  provisions  of  laws  relating  to  Federal 
f-.Tiployment.  Including  thcjse  relating  to 
.hours  of  work,  rates  of  compensation,  leave, 
unemplovment  compensation,  and  Federal 
employee  benefl^s.  except  that  all  volun'eers 
during  training  and  .such  volunteers  ;us  are 
tisslgned  pursuant  to  subsection  (a)  (2)  shall 
be  deemed  Federal  employees  to  the  same  ex- 
tent as  enrollees  of  the  Corps  under  section 
106  (b),  (c).  and  (d)  of  this  Act 

Economic  Opportunity  Council 

Sec.  604.  (a)  There  Is  hereby  established 
an  Economic  Opn  rtunlty  Council,  which 
.shall  consult  with  and  advise  the  Direct  r  !n 
c.urylng  out  his  functions,  including  the 
coordination  of  antlpoverty  efforts  by  all  seg- 
ments  of    the  Federal   Government 

(b)  The  Council  shall  Include  the  Direc- 
tor, who  shall  be  Chalrm  m  the  Secretary  of 
Defense,  the  Attorney  General,  the  Secrer.ir- 
les  of  the  Interior  Agriculture.  Commerce. 
Labor,  and  Health,  Eklucatlon.  and  Welfare, 
the  Housing  and  H  ime  Finance  Adminis- 
trator, the  Administrator  of  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Administration,  the  Chn'.rmin  or  rhe 
Council  of  Economic  .^dvl.sers,  the  Dtreciir  of 
Selective  Service,  and  such  other  agencv 
heads  as  the  President  may  designate,  or 
delegates  thereof 


National  Advisory  Council 

Sec  605  There  is  hereby  established  In 
the  Office  a  National  Advisory  Council  The 
Council  shall  be  composed  of  the  Director, 
who  shall  be  Chairman,  and  not  more  than 
fourteen  addUionnl  members  appointed  by 
the  President,  without  regard  to  the  civil 
service  laws,  who  shall  be  representative  of 
the  public  In  general  and  appropriate  fields 
of  endeavor  related  to  the  purposes  of  this 
Act.  Upon  the  request  of  the  Director,  the 
C  'uncll  shall  review  the  operations  and  ac- 
tivities of  the  Office,  and  shall  make  such 
recommendations  with  respect  thereto  as  are 
appropriate  The  Council  shall  meet  at  least 
once  each  year  and  at  such  other  times  as  the 
Director  may  request. 

Revolving  Fund 

Sic.  606.  (ai  To  carry  out  the  lending  and 
guaranty  functions  authorized  under  titles 
III  and  IV  of  this  Act,  there  Is  nuthorlzed  to 
be  established  a  revolving  fund  The  capi- 
tal of  the  fund  shall  consist  of  such  amounts 
as  may  be  advanced  to  It  by  the  Director 
from  funds  appropriated  pursuant  to  section 
321  and  shall  remain  available  until  ex- 
pended 

ibi  The  Director  shall  pay  Into  miscella- 
neous receipts  of  Uie  Treasury,  at  the  close 
of  each  fiscal  year.  Interest  on  the  capital  of 
the  fund  at  a  rate  determined  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Trejisury.  taking  Into  considera- 
tion the  average  market  yield  on  outstand- 
ing Treasury  obligations  of  comparable  ma- 
turity during  the  last  month  of  the  preceding 
fiscal  year  Interest  payments  may  be  de- 
ferred with  the  approval  of  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury,  but  any  Interest  payments  so 
deferred  shall  themselves  bear  Interest 

(CI  Whenever  any  capital  In  the  fund  l.i 
determined  by  the  Director  to  be  In  excess 
of  current  needs,  such  capltiil  shall  be  credit- 
ed to  the  appropriation  from  which  advanced, 
where  It  shall  be  held  for  future  advances 

(d)  Receipts  from  any  lending  and  guar- 
anty operations  under  this  .^ct  i  except  o[)era- 
tions  under  title  IV  curried  on  by  the  Small 
Business  Administration)  shall  be  credited  to 
the  fund  The  fund  shall  be  available  for 
the  payment  of  all  ex{>endltures  of  the  Direc- 
tor for  loans,  participations,  and  guaranties 
authorized  under  titles  III  and  IV  of  this 
Act. 

Labor  Standards 

Sec  607  All  laborers  and  mechanics  em- 
ployed by  contractors  or  subcontractors  in 
the  construction,  alteration  or  repair.  In- 
cluding painting  and  decorating  of  projects, 
buildings  and  works  which  are  federally  as- 
sisted under  this  Act  shall  be  paid  wages  at 
rates  not  le5.s  than  those  prevailui',:  on  simi- 
lar construction  In  the  locality  as  deter- 
mined by  the  Secretary  of  Labor  In  accord- 
ance with  the  Duvls-Bacon  Act.  as  amended 
(40  use.  276a— 276a-5i .  The  .Secretary  of 
Labor  shall  have,  with  respect  to  such  lab<jr 
standards,  the  authority  and  functions  set 
forth  m  Reorganization  Plan  Numbered  14  of 
1950  I  15  FR  3176,  64  Stat.  1267.  5  USC. 
1:J3— 133z  15),  and  section  2  of  the  Act  of 
June  13,  1934.  as  amended  i48  Stat  948,  as 
..mended;  40  USC  276(c)). 
Reports 

Sbc,  608.  Not  later  than  one  hundred  and 
twenty  days  after  the  close  of  each  fiscal  year. 
t:.e  Director  shall  prepare  and  submit  to  the 
President  for  transmittal  to  the  Congress  a 
full  and  complete  rep>ort  on  the  activities  of 
the  Office  during  such  year. 
Definitions 

Sec.  609   As  u.sed  In  this  Act: 

(a)  The  term  •'State"  means  a  State,  the 
Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico,  the  District 
of  Colvmibla.  Gu.nm,  .\merlcan  Samoa,  or  the 
Virgin  Islands,  and  the  term  "United  States", 
when  used  In  a  geographical  sense.  Includes 


of   the  Pacific  Islands,  subject  to  the  luru 
diction  of  the  United  States  " 

(b)    The    term    •agency",   unless  the  con 
text  requires  otherwise,  means  department 
agency,    or    other    component    of   a   Fedeni' 
State,  or  local  governmental  entltv 

(ci  The  term  "family. '•  In  the' case  of  a 
Job  Corps  enrollee.  means — 

( 1 1    the  sp<nise  or  child  of  an  enrollee  and 

(2)  any  other  relative  who  draws  subsun- 
tlal  support  from  the  enrollee. 

Part    B — Coordination    of    antipoveny   pro- 
grams 

Coordination 

Szc.  611.  (a)  In  order  to  insure  that  all 
Federal  programs  related  to  the  purp.jses  of 
this  Act  are  carried  out  In  a  cixjrdlnated 
manner — 

1 1 1  the  Director  Is  authorized  to  call  upon 
other  Federal  agencies  to  supply  such  sta- 
tistical dat.i.  program  reports,  and  other  ma- 
terials as  he  deems  necessary  to  discharge 
his  responsibilities  under  this  Act.  and  tc 
assist  the  President  In  coordinating  the  anti- 
poverty  efforts  of  all  Federal  agencies. 

(2  I  Federal  agencies  which  are  engaged  In 
administering  program.s  related  to  the  pur- 
poses of  this  Act,  or  whicft  oiherwlse  perrorm 
functions  relating  thereto,  shall — 

(A)  cooperate  with  the  Director  In  carry- 
ing out  his  duties  and  responsibilities  under 
this  Act,  and 

iB)  carry  out  their  programs  and  exercise 
their  functUms  in  such  manner  as  wiu.  to 
the  maximum  extent  permitted  by  other  ap- 
plicable law.  assist  In  carrying  out  the  pur- 
[XKses  of  this  Act:  and 

(3  I  the  President  may  direct  that  partic- 
ular proi^rams  and  functions.  Including  the 
exiwndlture  of  funds,  of  the  Federal  agen- 
cies referred  to  In  paragraph  (2)  shall  be 
carried  out.  to  the  extent  not  Inconsistent 
with  other  applicable  law.  In  conjunction 
with  or  in  support  of  programs  authorized 
imder  this  Act. 

(bi  In  order  to  Insure  that  all  existing 
Feder.U  agencies  are  utilized  to  the  maximum 
extent  possible  in  carrying  out  the  purposes 
of  this  Act,  no  funds  appropriated  to  carry 
out  this  Act  shall  be  used  to  establish  any 
new  department  or  ofBce  when  the  Intended 
function  Is  being  performed  by  an  existing 
department  or  office 
Preference   to  Community  Action  Programs 

Sec  612  To  the  extent  feasible  and  con- 
sistent with  the  provisions  of  law  govern- 
ing any  Federal  program  and  with  the  pur- 
poses of  this  Act,  the  head  of  each  Federal 
agency  administering  any  Federal  program  is 
directed  to  give  preference  to  any  application 
for  assistance  or  benefits  which  Is  made  pur- 
suant to  or  In  connection  with  a  community 
action  program  approved  pursuant  to  title 
II  of  this  Act. 

Information  Center 

Sec.  613  In  order  to  Insure  that  all  Fed- 
eral programs  related  to  the  purposes  of  this 
Act  are  utilized  to  the  maximum  extent 
possible,  and  to  Insure  that  Information 
concerning  such  programs  and  other  relevant 
information  Is  readily  aviillable  in  one  place 
to  public  officials  and  other  interested  per- 
sons, the  Director  Is  authorized  as  he  deems 
appropriate  to  collect,  prepare,  analyze,  cor- 
relate, and  dLstrlbute  such  Information, 
either  free  of  charge  or  by  sale  at  cost  (any 
funds  so  received  to  be  deposited  to  the  Di- 
rector's account  as  an  offset  to  such  cost), 
and  make  arrangements  and  pay  for  any 
printing  and  binding  wlthovit  regard  to  the 
provisions  of  any  other  law  or  regulation. 
Prohlbltl'in  of  Federal  Control 

Sec.  614  Nothing  contained  In  this  Art 
shall  be  construed  to  authorize  any  depart- 
ment agency,  officer,  or  employee  of  the 
United     States     to    exercise     any    direction. 


the  foregoing  and  all  other  places,  contlnen-      supervision,  or  control  over  the  curriculum, 
tal  or  Insular,  Including  the  Trust  Territory      pr..>v'ram    of    Instruction,    administration,  « 
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reonnel  of  any  educational  Institution  or 
Kbool  system. 

Authorization  of  Appropriations 

SIC  615  Tlie  Director  shall  carry  out  the 
nriiirrams  provided  for  in  this  title  during 
^e  fis^-al  yeiu-  ending  June  30,  1965,  and  the 
two  succeeding  fiscal  years.  For  the  purpose 
.  carrying  out  this  title  (other  than  for 
purposes  of  making  credits  to  the  revolving 
fund  established  by  section  606(a)),  there 
,  herebv  authorized  to  be  appropriated  the 
sum  of  $10,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  SO  1^65:  and  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  19t>6.  and  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30.  1967.  such  sums  may  be  appropri- 
ated as  the  Congress  may  hereafter  authorize 
bylaw 

rtTtE  ^'^I  TRE.^TMENT  OF  UNEMPLOYMENT 
j.(,jjpf:VS\TlON  BENEFITS  AND  INCOME  FOR 
CERT.^IN  PtBI.IC  ASSISTANCE  PURPOSES 

Unemployment  C<jmpensatlon 
Sec  701  (a)  No  Individual  who  otherwise 
IS  "entitled  under  title  XV  of  the  Social  Se- 
curltv  Act  or  the  unemployment  compensa- 
tiJn  law  of  any  State,  to  any  unemployment 
benefit  shall  be  denied  such  benefit,  or  have 
such  iH-nent  reduced,  solely  because  he\or 
anv  other  person  participated  In  any  work. 
tramlnt:,  or  other  activity,  provided  by  any 
program  establl.shed  by,  pursuant  to,  or  as- 
sisted under,  title  I  or  II  of  this  Act. 

ibi  No  Individual  shall  be  denied  partici- 
pation in  any  work,  training,  or  other  activ- 
ity provided  bv  any  program  established  by, 
pursuant  to.  or  assisted  under,  title  I  or  II 
of  this  Aci  solely  because  he,  or  any  other 
person,  receives,  or  Is  entitled  to  receive,  any 
benetit  under  any  unemployment  compen- 
sation law 

Public  Asslstajice 

Sec  702  (a)  Notwithstanding  the  provi- 
sions of  titles  I.  IV,  X,  XIV,  and  XVI  of  the 
Social  Security  Act.  a  State  plan  approved 
under  ar.\  .siicii  title  shall  provide  that — 

(11  the  first  $85  plus  one-half  of  the  excess 
over  $85  of  payments  made  to  or  on  behalf  of 
any  person  for  or  with  respect  to  any  month 
under  title  I  or  II  of  this  Act  or  any  program 
assisted  under  such  title  shall  not  be  regard- 
ed lAi  as  income  or  resoxirces  of  such  person 
m  determining  his  need  under  such  approved 
State  plan,  or  iB)  as  Income  or  resources  of 
any  other  individual  In  determining  the  need 
of  such  other  Indlvldvial  under  such  ap- 
proved State  plan; 

(2)  no  payments  made  to  or  on  behalf  of 
any  person  ff>r  or  with  respect  to  any  month 
u.ider  such  title  or  any  such  program  shall  be 
reL'arded  a.s  Income  or  resources  of  any  other 
individual  in  determining  the  need  of  such 
ether  mdlvidu.il  under  such  approved  State 
plan  except  to  the  extent  made  available  to 
or  for  the  btMielit  of  such  other  Individual; 
and 

(3)  no  grant  made  to  any  family  under  ti- 
tle III  nl  this  Act  shall  be  regarded  as  income 
or  resources  of  such  family  In  determining 
the  need  of  any  member  thereof  under  such 
approved   State   plan. 

bi  No  iunds  to  which  a  State  is  otherwise 
entitled  under  title  I.  IV.  X,  XIV,  or  XVI 
of  the  &>ci.il  Security  Act  for  any  period  be- 
f  ire  July  I.  1965.  shall  be  withheld  by  reason 
oi  any  action  taken  pursuant  to  a  State  stat- 
ute which  prevents  such  State  from  comply- 
ing with  the  requirements  of  subsection  (a). 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  vote  by  which  the  bill  was 
passed  be  reconsidered. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  motion  to  reconsider  be 
laid  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  McNAMARA.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  bill  as 
amended  be  printed. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  my  individual 
views,  which  appeared  in  the  committee 
report,  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  individ- 
ual views  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

Individual  Views  of  Mr.  Pbouty 

It  Is  not  enough  for  us  to  proclaim  that  as 
a  people  and  as  a  nation  we  are  against  po- 
verty. Such  a  manifesto  Is  negative  In  tone 
and  tells  nothing  of  what  we  are  for. 

I  shall  not  rest  satisfied  should  that  day 
come  when  the  Income  of  every  American 
family  exceeds  only  $3,000.  The  aim  of  a 
mighty  and  majestic  country  Is  not  to  place 
Its  citizens  on  some  miserable  plateau  be- 
tween poverty  and  affluence.  Rather  It  Is  to 
elevate  all  of  our  people  to  an  economic  crest 
where  each  may  share  in  the  abundance  that 
is  part  and  parcel  of  America. 

It  goes  without  saying  that  to  help  the 
poor,  we  must  determine  first  "Who  are  the 
poor?"  Then  we  must  determine  how  we 
can  best  assist  them  to  attain  an  economic 
level  far  beyond  the  abject  conditions  In 
which  they  find  themselves. 

If  there  are  to  be  Government  programs, 
let  them  be  ones  which  will  prevent  a  fam- 
ily's fall  Into  poverty  or  give  people  a  hand 
to  rise  above  it  and  not  simply  suspend  them 
above  the  well  of  despair  until  after  a  polit- 
ical election  only  to  let  them  return  to  their 
former  condition. 

What  Indeed  are  the  causes  of  continued 
poverty  and  the  characteristics  of  the  poor? 
They  are: 

Limited  education:  About  60  percent  of  the 
country's  poor  families  with  some  21  million 
people  have  as  the  head  of  household  a  person 
who  did  not  go  beyond  the  eiEhth  grade. 
These  breadwinners  with  low  education  are 
trapped  In  poverty  because  unskilled  labor  is 
no  longer  In  demand. 

Old  age:  Using  the  $3,000  annual  Income 
test,  47  percent  of  the  familie.s  headed  by  a 
person  over  65  are  Impoverished.  Even  If 
the  poverty  yardstick  Is  lowered  to  $2,000, 
there  would  still  be  4.500.000  aged  people 
who  could  be  classed  as  poor.  If  single  Indi- 
viduals with  incomes  under  $1,500  are  taken 
Into  account,  the  number  of  aged  poor  per- 
sons would  be  approximately  7  million. 

Female  headship:  Illegitimate  children 
and  children  whose  fathers  have  died  or  de- 
serted make  up  a  substantial  percentage  of 
the  poor.  Forty-eight  percent  of  American 
families  headed  by  women  have  incomes  be- 
low $3,000  a  year.  These  families  make  up 
about  one-fourth  of  the  Nation's  poverty 
stricken. 

Handicapped  breadwinners:  About  2.5 
million  disabled  persons  In  1963  were  in  need 
of  vocational  rehabilitation  or  a  job  oppor- 
tunity. A  recent  national  survey  by  the 
University  of  Michigan  Indicated  that  edu- 
cational attainment  and  Incomes  of  dis- 
abled famllv  heads  were  markedly  lower  than 
for  all  workers  with  family  responsibilities 
who  were  surveyed. 

Race  and  discrimination:  Approximately 
44  percent  of  America's  nonwhlte  families 
with  about  8  million  people  are  In  the  pov- 
erty category.  While  the  vast  majority  of 
these  people  are  Negroes,  the  figure  also  takes 
into  account  a  majority  of  the  country's 
552,000  Indians,  particularly  the  40  percent 
who  live  on  reservations.  For  the  latter,  the 
unemployment  rate  runs  between  40  and  50 
percent. 

Residents  In  rural  areas:  In  1964  there  are 
nearly  half  a  million  fewer  farms  than  there 
were  in  1960  and  the  farm  population  during 
these  years  has  been  decreased  by  at  least  2 '4 
million  people.  There  are  still  l'^  million 
families,  or  about  6  million  people,  who  live 
on  marginal  farms  and  have  cash  Incomes 
under  $3,000  a  year.    In  addition  there  are  9 


million  nonfarm  people  who  live  In  rural 
areas  and  receive  Incomes  below  the  poverty 
line.  This  figure  encompasses  the  Nation's 
migratory  farmworkers  and  their  families,  or 
about  2  million  people. 

Young  people:  31  percent  of  families 
headed  by  a  person  under  24  years  of 
age,  constituting  about  2  million  people,  are 
said  to  be  poor.  Furthermore,  on  an  annual 
average  well  over  half  a  million  young  people 
between  the  ages  of  16  and  21  are  both  out 
of  school  and  out  of  work. 

Unemployment:  About  one-third  of  all 
U.S.  families  with  unemployed  heads  are 
listed  as  poor  by  the  Council  of  Economic 
Advisers.  Many  of  these  families  have  a 
breadwinner  whose  unemployment  compen- 
sation has  run  out. 

These,  then,  are  the  poor.  It  would  serve 
us  well  to  ask  ourselves  what,  if  anything, 
the  reported  bill  does  to  pave  the  way  for  a 
permanent  increase  in  their  incomes  and  to 
elevate  them  to  a  status  of  prosperity. 

We  have  seen  that  limited  education  is  one 
of  the  chief  causes  of  poverty.  What  does 
the  reported  bill  do  to  Improve  the  quality 
of  education  In  poverty  impacted  areas  and 
to  help  identify  those  who  are  potential 
school  dropouts?  The  answer  is  virtually 
nothing. 

We  have  noted  that  the  aged  constitute 
more  than  7>2  million  of  the  Nation's  poor. 
Indeed,  one-fourth  of  the  male  retired  work- 
ers get  $60  a  month  or  less  In  social  security 
benefits  and  the  situation  is  twice  as  bad 
for  the  retired  female  worker.  It  is  common 
knowledge  that  4  out  of  10  welfare  recipients 
are  people  on  the  social  security  roles. 

What  does  the  bill  do  to  aid  these  aged 
folks  who  have  made  this  Nation  what  It  is 
today?  When  asked  this  question  Sargent 
Shriver  responded  that  no  provision  in  the 
bill  relates  specifically  to  the  aged,  but  that 
title  II  might  provide  some  help.  What  help 
he  did  not  say. 

We  have  seen  also  that  about  one-fourth  of 
the  Nation's  poor  live  In  homes  headed  by  a 
female  breadwinner.  Mr.  Shriver  indicated 
title  II  of  the  bill  would  "help  her,  not  finan- 
cially, perhaps,  but  help  her  In  fulfilling  her 
responsibilities."  He  did  not  contend  that 
title  II  would  in  any  way  increase  the  Income 
of  the  female  family  head. 

In  short,  the  provisions  of  the  bill  and  the 
attitudes  of  the  committee  and  the  adminis- 
tration completely  overlook,  or  largely  ig- 
nore, the  fundamental  question — who  are  the 
poor? 

For  my  own  part.  I  believe  that  social  and 
economic  problems  require  social  and  eco- 
nomic— not  political — solutions. 

Despite  his  party  leanings,  it  Is  incumbent 
upon  each  Senator  to  consider  alternative 
proposals  which  provide  an  imaginative  ap- 
proach to  the  domestic  problems  which  the 
poor  pose  for  us. 

Let  us  look  beyond  some  of  the  tired  old 
offerings  which  are  in  the  reported  bill. 
These  have  been  dutifully  advanced  year  in 
and  year  out,  and  year  in  and  year  out  they 
have  been  rejected  or  Ignored  by  the  Con- 
gress. I  say  "dutifully  advanced"  simply  be- 
cause they  were  thought  to  be  good  enough 
in  the  thirties,  and,  so  the  argument  runs, 
they  should  be  even  better  for  the  country's 
ills  today. 

Such  reasoning  is  in  total  conflict  with 
three  decades  of  economic  change  and  is 
absolutely  oblivious  to  the  technological  rev- 
olution which  has  taken  place. 

Earlier  this  year,  Senator  Jordan  of  Idaho 
and  I  submitted  to  the  Committee  on  Labor 
and  Public  Welfare,  a  number  of  proposals 
for  a  comprehensive  emplo3ra:ient  and  man- 
power policy  in  the  United  States.  These 
views  are  contained  in  a  document  prepared 
by  the  Subcommittee  on  Employment  and 
Manpower  and  because  they  deal  in  so  many 
ways  with  the  problems  of  the  poor  and  the 
unemployed,  I  am  Incorporating  them  in  this 
report  for  the  consideration  of  the  Senate. 
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Pkopli  aud  Jobs  A  Program  roR  the  Prk- 
VENTION  or  Unemci  iiY  .vip:nt  and  thk  A:.:k- 
viATioif  OF  Its  ErrriTs 

I A  report  prepared  by  Winstun   L    Psouty. 
U.S.  Senator,  and  Len  B    Jordan    US   Sen- 
ittor.  of  the  Subronimirtee  on  Employment 
iind   Manpowpr    Committee  on   Labor    ind 
Public  Welfare.  US   Semite  i 
'There  is  no  economic   f.iUure  so  terrible 
In  Its  Import  as  that  of  a  countrv  possessing 
a  surplus  of  every  necessity  of  life  in  which 
members  wlllln;^  and  anxious  to  work  are  de- 
prived of  these  neces.sitles  " 

I.      SUMMARY    OP      RECOMMENDATIONS 

AdjU3tTnent   to  technological  change     A   key 

to  more  jobs 

A.  Education  and  Training 
Recomme  nda  tlons 

1  Many  sons  and  daughters  of  America's 
needy  require  additional  help  If  they  are  to 
prepare  themselves  with  the  higher  educa- 
tion required  for  professional  and  semlpro- 
fesslonal  positions 

We  therefore  recommend  that  either  of  two 
plans  be  adopted 

The  first  Is  known  a.s  the  Riblcoff  tax  credit 
plan,  which  we  co.spor.-i  ir^-d  when  It  cim*' 
before  the  Sentte  is  an  <iriit-ncl:nei;t  to  ^'le 
Revenue  Act  of  IkH  I'hi.s  jiLm  would  pro- 
vide a  credit  agaln.-it  t-ix^s  for  the  coet*  of 
education  attrlbui^tble  to  tuition,  books  and 
fees.  The  greatest  allowance  would  go  for 
the  first  i200  of  expen.se  with  a  tot.il  of  » 1.500 
of  college  expenses  being  eiuible  for  preferred 
tax  treatment.  Thl.s  plan  would  be  keyed  to 
the  education  of  deserving  young  men  and 
women  In  the  lower  income  brackets  and  the 
t>eneflt8  would  be  available  to  anyone  paying 
the  cost  of  the  schooling 

The  second  p4is.s!bility  would  be  the  so- 
called  Prouty  plan,  which  was  otTered  as  an 
amendment  to  the  Revenue  .Act  of  1964 
Under  this  proposal  working  students  would 
be  allowed  deductions  V>t  education  ex- 
penses up  to  $1  2t)0  for  undergraduates  and 
11,500  for  graduate  students. 

Recommendation 

2  We  propose  that  we  supplement  the 
Manpower  and  Development  Training  \c'. 
by  encouraging  private  enterprl.se  to  help 
train  new  workers 

Accordingly,  we  recommend  that  empl'iv- 
ers  be  given  a  tax  credit  equivalent  to  the 
magnitude  of  the  credit  extended  for  in- 
vestment In  personal  property  under  the 
Revenue  Act  of  1962  f^'r  Investments  In  ">ur 
human  resources 

We  propose,  also,  that  an  employer  be 
allowed  a  credit  agaln.st  tax  >f  7  percent 
for  sums  expended  by  him  In  training  or 
retraining  any  of  his  employees  about  to  be 
displaced  by  automation  or  mechanization 
.Secondly  we  propose  to  allow  an  employer 
a  6-percent  credit  against  tax  for  sum^  ex- 
pended for  the  training  of  new  emp!  ivees 
for  Job  ikllls  needed  within  the  Industry 
These  credits  shall  be  allowable  only  If  Im- 
mediately subsequent  to  the  conclusion  of 
the  training  perl  <!  the  '.-iiriee  becomes 
gainfully  employe<l  bv  the  tr  lining  employer 

3.  As  Indicated  previously.  Congress  has 
alretuly  given  some  consideration  to  the 
question  of  allowing  individuals  tax  relief 
to  oSTset  the  costs  of  obtaining  a  higher  edi- 
catlon.  We  favor  thl.s  approach,  but  we  feel 
that  its  scope  could  and  should  be  broadened 
to  benefit  those  Individuals  who  'ake  educa- 
tion or  training  In  vocational  subjects  at 
the  post-blgli-school  level 

Recommendation 

4.  We  believe  th.it  the  M.inpower  Develop- 
ment and  Training  .^ct  can  p'ay  a  mf)re  Im- 
portant role  In  facilitating  adjustment  to 
the  technological  revolution 

Today,  all  too  often  the  unemployed  worker 
or  the  youth  who  enters  the  labor  force  Qnds 
that  he  cannot  take  full  advantiige  of   this 


s'.ifr.t"  'I'.'ll  '.'I'i.i'.i;  clas.se8  .ire  .set  up 
w;.;rn  :;  i.r  >  .:uf  itp;.l.  ability  to  his  particu- 
lar problem  and  hi.s  special   aptitude 

Either  the  Manpower  Development  and 
Training  Act  Is  faulty  In  language  or  el.se 
It  Is  defective  In  administration  An  un- 
employed worker  may  have  a  potential  or 
aptitude  unlike  (.ither  Jobless  people  In  his 
urea  His  future  should  not  depend  on  the 
ability  of  Federal  and  State  ofr.clals  to  find 
other  Indvlduals  who  need  or  want  the  s.ime 
type  of  training 

We  recommend  that  Congress  and  the  ad- 
ministration work  together  on  this  problem 
so  that  under  the  Manpower  Development 
and  Training  Act  a  single  unemployed 
worker  may  be  assisted  while  attending  it 
prlv.ite  vixratlonal  education  .school  or  tech- 
nical  Institute 

Recommendation 

5  About  19.000  of  the  110.000  people  who 
were  rehabilitated  last  year  had  been  on  the 
public  asslstanc-e  rolls  or  were  living  In  Insti- 
tutions at  public  expense  These  persons, 
who  are  now  wholly  or  partially  self-sup- 
porting, were  rehabilitated  at  an  expense  of 
$19  million,  a  sum  approximately  equal  to 
what  they  were  receiving  In  public  .isslstance 

These  figures  spotlight  the  fact  that  vot'a- 
tlonal  rehabilitation  Is  extremely  sound  from 
both  a  humanitarian  and  an  economic  stand- 
point We  commend  all  those  who  played 
a  part  In  the  administration  and  operation  of 
our  State-Federal  program  and  we  urge  that 
this  pr':)grain  be  expanded  so  that  more  In- 
dividuals can  be  restored  to  productive  lives 

Recommendation 

6  We  supported  the  Vocational  Education 
Act  of  l'»6;i  with  enthusiasm  because  in  the 
counseling  field  it  took  a  big  step  tf>WHrd  cor- 
recting the  deficiencies  which  exist  at  the 
present  time  The  act  encourages  and  a-sslsts 
our  institutions  in  providing  guidance  and 
counseling  for  children  In  the  seventh  and 
eighth  grades  This  Is  a  fine  beginning,  but 
more  must  be  done 

Of  the  26  million  youths  who  will  enter 
the  labor  force  In  the  1960'8,  2',,  million  will 
not  get  past  the  eighth  grade  These  figures 
bring  sharply  to  focus  the  need  for  proper 
counseling  before  youngsters  have  already 
decided  that  they  are  going  to  leave  si-ho<3l 

We  therefore  recommend  that  existing 
statutes  be  amended  to  aid  educational  per- 
.'-onnel  to  identify  and  counsel  the  potential 
school  dropout  at  the  fifth-  and  sixth-grade 
levels 

Recommendation 

7  We  would  urge  the  States  to  consider 
the  desirability  of  permitting  Individuals  who 
are  willing  to  lake  tralnltig  or  retraining  U) 
receive  unemployment  benefits  up  to  normal 
amounts 

B    l-ibor  Mobility 
Recommendation 
1    To   help   the   worker  who   find.s   it   dltTl- 
cult   to   nrvove    to    new   areas    where   there    Is 
greater  opportunity  we  recommend  the  fol- 
lowing 

(a)  That  we  consider  giving  a  subsistence 
or  transportation  nllowance  to  unemploy- 
ment insurance  clalm.tntJ!  who  actively  seek 
work  in  areas  far  from  home 

(b)  That  the  Uix  deductibility  of  the  cost 
of  moving  to  seek  a  new  Job  be  broadened 
to  Include  Items  and  expenses  not  now  per- 
mitted 

(C)  That  a  national  conference  of  busi- 
ness and  Insurance  organizations  be  ccjn- 
vened  to  consider  the  development  of  pro- 
grams for  the  tr msfernblllty  of  pensions  for 
Individual   workers   who  change    Jobs 

Id  I  That  the  Internal  Revenue  C  de  be 
amended  to  alter  the  definition  of  "home  " 
This  should  be  changed  from  the  place  of 
A  worker's  chief  employment  to  the  place 
where  he.  in  fact,  ha^  his  home  and  keeps 
his  f.ixjiUy 


C    The   r  .s    Fmployment  Service:  Matchln, 
Men  With  Jobs  ^ 

Recommendation 

1  We  Join  the  minority  members  or  the 
Joint  Economic  Committee  m  rerommend- 
Ing  the  establishment  of  a  national  clearlng- 
h'luse  for  the  Identification  and  rlasslflct- 
tlon  of  emerging  skill  requiren.ents  of  ex- 
isting skill  needs,  and  of  obsolescent  skills 

The  clearinghouse  should  also  keep  ^ 
up-to-date  list  of  job  vacancies  for  the  uie 
of  the  U  S.  Employment  Service,  employer* 
private  emplo>Tnent  services  and  nthers  to 
that  Jobs  and  men  can  be  brought  together 
Recommendation 

2  The  monthly  reports  on  the  labor  force 
are  used  by  many  public  and  private  source* 
as  one  mecsure  of  the  Nitlon's  ec'.nomv 
'\'et  the  concepts  and  techniques  which  are 
used  to  record  uncniplovmer.t  have  been 
called  Into  question  by  re8}xinslble  repre- 
sentatives of  labor  management,  and  the 
public 

We  virge  that  an  Impartial  committee  b* 
;tpp  Inted  to  develop  better  w.ivs  and  meaiu 
of  ..!.t.iii,ing  more  precKse  information  on  the 
exterU  and  character  of  employment  unem- 
ployment  and   underemployment 

Alleviating   the   impact   of  joblessness    The 
road  bark  to  rrnployment 

A    In.stallment  Debt  Assistance  for 

Unemployed  Workers 

Recommend.1t  Ions 

1  When  he  Is  Jobless,  the  worker  and  hta 
family  frequently  cannot  make  payment* 
on  go«xls  they  h.ive  purcha.sed  on  the  install- 
ment plan 

We  therefore  recommend  :vs  a  proper  gub- 
Jecf  for  labor-man;igement  ne^otl.itions  the 
esUibllshment  of  unemployed  workers'  re- 
volving funds  which  would  give  the  Joblew 
temporary  a.ssl.st.ince  In  paying  Installment 
debts 

2.  We  further  suggest  that  all  govern- 
ments. Federal.  State,  and  local.  Investigate 
this  problem  with  a  view  to  Uiklng  such  sup- 
plementary  action   ii.s  mav  be  neces.sary 

3  The  establishment  of  InsUillment  debt 
funds  with  carefully  dr.iwn  safeguards  would 
prevent  the  destruction  of  Incentive  and 
would  protect  the  families  of  the  unem- 
ployed 

B    FJtabllshment    of    a    System   of   Mortgage 

rtiemployment   Insurance  for  the  Purpoie 

if  Preventing  Home  Forecl'isures  Resulting 

Pr-m   Extended   Unemployment 
Recommendation 

The  minority  on  the  Joint  Economic  Com- 
mittee have  pointed  out  that  real  esUte 
foreclosures  have  Jumped  dra.stlcally  In  re- 
cent years  and  that  the  same  ha.s  been  true 
of  mortgage  loan  delinquencies 

Curtailment  of  income  wiis  the  malt:  reason 
for  foreclosures  given  by  3.S  percent  of  all 
FHA  b<irrowers  and  by  40  percent  I'f  the  VA 
l><  irrowers 

In  view  of  the  foregoing  we  strongly  sug- 
gest that  there  be  established  a  svstem  of 
mortg.ige  unemployment  Insurance  for  the 
pur;K)se  of  preventing  foreclosures  resulting 
from  lengthy  unemplovment  Insurance  of 
this  kind  could  sharply  reduce  firecloeures 
C.  Allowing  for  Federal  Income  Tax  Purpo«e« 

H    Deduction    for    I/«xwi    of    Income   Due  to 

Unemployment 

Reconunendatlons 

1  We  would  suggest  a  proposal  that  Is  de- 
signed to  provide  relief  for  the  Indivldua- 
who  is  unfortunate  enough  U^  become  un- 
employed. 

Under  our  plan  the  Individual  would  be  al- 
lowed a  deduction  f'  r  any  K«s  of  ir.come  h« 
may  experience  becau.se  of  unempl"y™*°^- 
provided  he  registers  with  the  US  Employ- 
ment Service  and  actively  seeks  work.  If  ^* 
taxpayer,  in  the  year  of  unemployment,  doM 
n  't    have    enough     tjixable    Income    agaUU* 


y,.    c-i"     '    ff'^P*      *^^     ^"''     ^'^^-     ^*     could 

•""^''cver  any  unu.sed  part  of  the  deduction 

'"'Anther  income  vear. 

"in  the  alternative,  we  recommend  that 

VVhoURht  be  given  by  the  congressional 
•'"t^ui.^s  resix.nsible  for  income  tax  legls- 
*°^rr'ncume  averaging"  for  Individuals 
'»"° "nclng  a  rapid  and  sharp  downturn  In 
,«J  income  In  this  session  of  Congress 
"  nscted  int.)  law  a  provision  which  clarl- 
rL  and  extended  the  "income  averaging" 
cjiions  rt  the  Internal  Revenue  Code,  sec- 
<"■  1301  K?05  for  Individuals  whose  Income 
""rf^ruoes  a  sudden  upward  surge.  While  the 

r't/  f  this  provision  cannot  be  denied, 
!!!.'  there  even  greater  equity  for  a  slmUar 
•tw  of  w  treatment  for  the  person  sud- 
aVnlv  unemployed,  suddenly  without  any  In- 
,Mme*haUsi>ever? 

0   rnemployment    Compensation    for    High 
Level  Unemployment 

Recommendations 

■  We  recommend  enactment  of  a  program 
(les;gT;ed  to  supplement  the  regular  unem- 
ployment m.'-ur.ince  program  at  any  time  In 
•  le  future  when  unemployment  nationally 
fncreases  beyond  the  level  for  which  the  reg- 
^  program  would   be  responsible. 

mis  program  would  Include  the  following 

jHtures 

a  I  Grants  from  the  Federal  Government 
v)  une  ^^t.ites  to  help  pay  for  supplementary 
aenef.ts  during  tunes  of  national  high  level 
•dcemplovment 

bi  Extra  benefit*  would  be  paid  during 
Hit  recession  for  about  13  weeks  beyond  the 
normal  compensation   period 

-  The  standby  unemployment  compen- 
uv.on  progr.im  would  go  Into  effect  when 
ceruia  economic  Indicators  show  that 
'joiible  is  ahead. 
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r*!**  WO'  on  povrrty:  the  lost  battalions 

K  Public   Welfare    and    Social    Security 
Recommendation 

:  Almost  4  out  of  every  10  welfare  reclp- 
ifna  receive  s(x-lal  security  beneflu. 

Cer^alnlv  the  m.ijor  cause  of  this  situation 
a  l.'if  size  of  the  benefit  Itself.  It  can  be  as 
low  ;i«  14*)  .1  month  and  averages  Just  a  little 
iver  ITS  a  month 

Moreover,  the  social  security  "retirement 
•,«t'  or  income  limlUtlon  hinders  older  peo- 
ple from  working  to  bring  their  Income  up  to 
1  level  of  decency. 

The  administration  declares  "total  war" 
on  poverty  but  does  not  suggest  amend- 
ment of  existing  programs  which  are  per- 
petuating the  disease 

We  recommend  that  the  social  security 
i2come  limitation  be  liberalized  so  that  It 
w-.i:  not  prevent  older  persons  from  pulling 
t.*iemselvFs  up  to  a  dignified  and  meaningful 
«'.!tence 

B  Making    Social    Security    Benefits    Avail- 
able  to   All    Persons    70   Years    of    Age    or 

Older   Who    Have    No    Pension    From    Any 

Public  Source 

Recommendation 

1  The  original  social  security  law  did  not 
TOver  m;tny  people  who  should  have  been 
revered,  and  although  Its  scope  has  been  ex- 
panded over  the  years,  a  significant  num- 
>rof  persons  do  not  fall  under  the  umbrella 
3f  Its  protection. 

We  speak  now  of  those  Individuals  who 
»orked  throughout  their  lives  and  who  are 
sow  too  old  to  return  to  work  to  earn  cover- 
^  under  the  provisions  of  an  expanded 
.»w-  th'ise  persons  who  are  70  years  of 
»««  or  older 

We  recommend  that  these  Individuals  who 

i^*lve  no   pension   from   any   public   source 

!>«  made  eliclble  /or  social  security  benefits. 

C  Widow  s  S(x'ial  Security  Benefit  Election 

Recommendation 

1   We  believe  that  the  social  security  law 
•hould    be    amended    to    provide    that    any 


woman  who  draws  widow's  benefits  under 
the  social  security  system  and  works  at  the 
same  time  may  elect  to  be  exempted  from 
coverage  so  that  she  need  not  make  con- 
tributions for  which  she  would  be  likely 
never  to  receive  benefits.  In  addition,  she 
should  receive  a  refund  of  any  contributions 
she  may  have  made  to  the  system  prior  to 
drawing  benefits. 

D.  Surplus  Foods  for   the   Needy 

Recommendation  , 

1.  The  food  stamp  progrr.m  -which  was 
hailed  as  a  bold  new  step  has  oeen  a  limping 
one. 

Despite  the  privation  In  many  poverty- 
stricken  areas  the  administration  failed  to 
use  more  than  a  fraction  of  the  money  al- 
located for  this  program.  Now  In  an  election 
year  It  expresses  its  concern  for  the  poor. 

Moreover,  the  first  26  pilot  plans  were  all 
placed  In  the  districts  of  Democrat  Members 
of  Congress. 

The  minority  does  not  question  the  need 
for  the  expansion  of  our  surplus  food  pro- 
grams, but  In  fact  recommends  that  these 
programs  be  made  effective  for  the  first  time 
and  that  human,  not  political,  need  be  the 
criterion  for  distribution 

E.  School  Lunch  and  School  Milk  Programs 
Recommendation 
1.  No  better  Investment  can  be  made  than 
to  Increase  funds  so  that  wholesome  lunche.8 
and  milk  will  be  available  to  all  children  of 
school  age.  Special  assistance  in  providing 
these  programs  should  be  given  to  all  eco- 
nomically deprived  areas.  Amendments  to 
the  national  school  lunch  program  In  1962 
authorized  the  appropriation  of  up  to  $10 
million  to  provide  special  assistance  to 
schools  drawing  attendance  from  areas  In 
which  poor  economic  conditions  exist. 

Since  1962  the  budget  has  Included  either 
a  small  appropriation  or  none  at  all  for  this 
purpose  when,  Instead,  the  appropriation 
could  be  greatly  increased  to  meet  the  needs 
of  the  economically  depressed  areas.  Cur- 
rently, the  budget  request  calls  for  only  $2 
million  for  special  assistance  to  needy 
Bchools. 

We  therefore  recommend  that  the  school 
lunch  and  school  milk  program  be  expanded 
to  reach  all  the  underprivileged  children  of 
our  land. 

F.    Medical    Profession's    Loan    Program 

Recommendation 
1.  We  must  offer  some  special  incentive 
to  encourage  doctors  to  practice  in  needy 
areas.  We  believe  that  one  effective  approach 
would  be  to  add  a  loan  forgiveness  clause 
such  as  that  proposed  in  S.  2220  to  the  Health 
Professions  Educational  Assistance  Act.  This 
provision,  which  was  In  the  original  bill, 
would  provide  up  to  50  percent  forgiveness 
on  loans  made  under  this  act  to  doctors  who 
practiced  In  areas  designated  by  the  SUte  to 
have  a  shortage  of  physicians.  Ten  percent 
would  be  forgiven  for  each  year  of  practice. 
This  could  mean  forgiveness  of  as  much  as 
$4,000  plus  Interest,  which  would  be  strong 
encouragement  to  a  young  doctor  to  practice 
In  a  designated  area.  We  owe  It  to  the  citi- 
zens of  this  country,  both  rich  and  poor, 
who  are  financing  this  program,  to  do  as 
much  as  we  can  to  alleviate  the  doctor  short- 
age where  it  Is  most  severe — In  the  rural  and 
Impoverished  areas. 

a.  Better  Schools  and  Teachers  for  "Poverty 

Impacted"  Areas 

Recommendations 

1.  All  too  often  we  find  that  in  poverty 
areas  where  the  highest  quality  of  education 
Is  needed,  there  Is  found  only  the  lowest. 
Therefore,  we  recommend  a  general  upgrad- 
ing of  the  schools  In  these  areas. 

2.  In  addition,  we  recommend  that  the 
forgiveness  features  of  the  National  Defense 
Education  Act's  loan  program  be  increased 
for  thoee  who  agree  to  teach  In  poverty  Im- 


pacted areas.  Currently,  for  those  preparing 
to  be  teachers,  up  to  50  percent  of  the  Na- 
tional Defense  Education  Act's  loan  can  be 
"forgiven"  when  the  student  actually  teaches 
for  a  specified  number  of  years.  If  this  per- 
centage could  be  upped  to  75  percent  for 
teachers  In  poor  communities,  students 
might  give  work  in  these  areas  higher 
priority. 

H.  Overtaxation  of  the  Poor:  An  Administra- 
tion Policy 
Reconunendatlon 

1.  While  we  voted  In  favor  of  the  tax  cut 
bill,  we  deeply  regret  the  failure  of  the  Sen- 
ate to  approve  any  of  the  numerous  Republi- 
can amendments  brought  before  It  providing 
for  repeal  or  reduction  of  certain  excise  taxes. 
Rejection  of  these  amendments  because  of 
administration  opposition  has  withheld  tax 
relief  where  It  Is  really  needed — at  the  lower 
income  levels. 

Excise  taxes  are  regressive :  they  are  levied 
contrary  to  our  generally  accepted  principle 
of  taxation  which  Is  based  upon  ability  to 
pay.  They  exert  the  heaviest  burden  on 
those  with  lower  incomes  who  can  least  af- 
ford to  pay  them.  While  lower  Income  tax 
rates  provided  in  the  tax  bill  will  give  some 
measure  of  relief  to  individuals  In  middle  or 
higher  Income  tax  brackets,  no  relief  Is  given 
to  those  Individuals  who  do  not  receive 
enough  Income  to  pay  any  Federtd  Income 
tax. 

We  therefore  recommend  that  many  of  our 
excise  taxes  be  modified  or  repealed,  particu- 
larly those  which  are  imposed  on  necessities. 

Special  group  problems 
Recommendations 
In  addition  to  such  statutes  as  have  been  or 
may   be   enacted   at  the  Federal   and   State 
levels  to  protect  minority  groups  against  dis- 
crimination, we  urge  the  following: 

1.  That  labor  and  management  Include  In 
their  collective  bargaining  agreements  posi- 
tive contractual  obligations  barring  discrim- 
ination of  any  kind. 

2.  That  organized  labor  and  management 
exert  maximum  efforts  through  education 
programs  to  show  the  need  for  equality  of 
opportunity.  4 

n.    INTBODUCTION 

The  majority  report  recognizes  what 
Republicans  In  Congress  have  been  saying 
for  a  number  of  years — that  there  Is  a  man- 
power revolution  underway  in  this  country 
that  is  profoundly  altering  the  structure  and 
composition  of  the  labor  force.  This  con- 
clusion has  vast  implications  for  economic 
policy  and  assumes  particular  importance  in 
the  face  of  the  Democratic  adminUtration's 
stubborn  refusal  to  acknowledge  and  face  up 
to  the  extent  and  meaning  of  this  revolution. 

In  the  past.  Republican  members  of  the 
Special  Senate  Committee  on  Unemployment 
Problems  and  of  the  Joint  Economic  Com- 
mittee have  warned  that  the  rapid  rate  of 
technological  change,  shifts  in  consumer  de- 
mand from  goods  to  services,  as  well  as  other 
factors  were  creating  important  changes  in 
the  geographic  and  occupational  demand  for 
labor.  Most  importantly,  these  structural 
changes  have  led  to  a  shortage  of  highly 
trained  and  skilled  manpower  and,  at  the 
same  time,  have  eliminated  Jobs  at  the  lower 
end  of  the  skill  and  educational  ladder.  At 
the  root  of  the  Nation's  persistent  high  level 
of  unemployment  Is  the  fact  that  many  of 
the  Jobless  lack  skills  that  are  in  demand 
or  do  not  live  where  the  new  Jobs  are  open- 
ing up. 

The  administration  believes  differently. 
In  its  last  three  annual  Economic  Reports. 
it  has  denied  vigorously  that  frlctlonal  and 
structural  unemplojmient  has  contributed 
more  to  overall  unemployment  In  recent 
years  than  In  earlier  pertods.  Even  as  late 
as  last  October  28,  Walter  W.  Heller.  Chair- 
man of  the  Council  of  Economic  Advisers. 
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told  the  subcummittee  that  "the  available 
evidence  does  not  shoV  that  the  prtjptjrilon 
of  our  total  uneniploynient  problem  that  v.e 
label  'structurul'  has  lt;crea.sed  signlfloantlv, 
nor  that  its  character  has  materially 
change*?"  In  spite  '>i  mounting  evidence 
and  professional  opinli^n  to  the  contrary. 
the  Council  of  Economic  Advisers  asserts  that 
the  "central  prereciuisite"  nr  the  primary 
line  of  attack  ■  on  unemployment  must  be 
measures  to  increase  overHll  demand  in  the 
economy  It  has  ^Iven  only  incldentvU  atten- 
tion to  measures  to  attack  structural  unem- 
ployment. 

:•  We  ajfree  with  the  majority  that  the  Na- 
tion has  paid  dearly  for  this  failure  to  rec- 
ognize and  Cope  with  the  manpower  revolu- 
tion. To  the  extent  the  majority  report 
prods  the  administration  Into  recx^nlzlng 
the  primacy  of  the  problem  and  the  critical 
needs  to  take  effective  steps  to  meet  It  I' 
will  contribute  greatly  to  solving  the  new- 
problems  arising  In  our  rapidly  changing 
and  dynamic  economy 

A  clear  Implication  of  the  manpower  revo- 
lution Is  that  the  incidence  of  frlctlonil  and 

structural    unemployment    will    be    higher 

and  probably  considerably  higher — than  In 
earlier  postwar  yt-.^rs  unless  bold  action  Is 
taken  to  reduce  It  The  need  I'i  for  a  more 
active  labor  market  policy  which  will  help  to 
more  efdclentlv  match  the  unemployed  with 
the  millions  of  actual  and  potential  Jobs 
that  are  going  begging  In  our  country  Of 
overriding  Importance  are  measures  to  f.i- 
cllltate  adjustment  to  the  manpower  revo- 
lution through  training  and  retraining  and 
improving  labor  mobility  Also  required  are 
more  effective  policies  to  alleviate  the  harsh 
burdens  of  adjustment  sviffered  by  countless 
numbers  of  our  citizens  who  are  Innocent 
victims  of  change  but  who.  with  Imagina- 
tive and  well -conceived  assistance,  can  be- 
come Its  beneficiaries 

Many  of  the  recommendations  in  the  m.i- 
Jorlty  report  would  help  to  achieve  these  ob- 
jectives We  are  particularly  gratified  that  a 
large  number  of  the  subcommittees  rec- 
ommendations dealing  wl'h  frlctlonal  and 
structural  unemployment  have  already  been 
anticipated  and  recommended  by  the  Re- 
publicans in  the  minority  views  In  the  Joint 
Economic  Committee's  annual  reports  In 
1962.  1963,  and  1064  as  well  as  In  the  mi- 
nority report  of  the  Special  Senate  Commit- 
tee on  Unempl'.vmerif  Problems  In  1060 
Other  recommend. itlons  of  the  subcommittee 
are  new.  and  numy  of  them  are  worthy  of 
further  consideration  by  the  appropriate 
committees  of  Congress 

We  wish  to  sound  a  note  nt  caution  how- 
ever, lest  an  active  labor  market  policy  be- 
come a  means  of  coercion  and  control  over 
the  freedom  of  choice  of  America's  working 
men  and  women  and  Its  employers  We  re- 
ject out  of  hand  anv  policy  which  would  have 
this  effect  It  is  for  this  retmon  that  we 
view  with  concern  the  subcommittee's  state- 
ment that  a  Federal  mm  power  program 
must  be  able  t<^  channel  available  manpower 
resources  Into  the  public  sector  when  the 
national   Interest  so  demands 

Our  concern  is  heightened  by  the  subcom- 
mittee's desire  N)  move  toward  what  might 
be  called  guided  capitalism  under  the  di- 
rection of  Federal  planners  There  shovild 
be  no  mistaking  the  fact  that  the  subcom- 
mittee's recommendation  for  an  employ- 
ment policy  that  would  Involve  setting  an- 
nual and  lr)ng-terrn  economic  g':)als  and 
giving  the  Executive  the  power  to  meet  these 
goals  is  revolutionary  in  scope  and  meaning 
We  take  the  strongest  possible  exception  to 
the  subcommittee's  recommendations  which 
would  Impose  upon  the  Federal  Government 
the  duty  to  establish  st^mdards  of  mini- 
mum eronomlc  perf<jrmance  To  carry  out 
these  recommendations  Congress  would  un- 
doubtedly have  to  delegate  to  the  executive 
branch  fiscal  and  monetary  tixtls  to  keep 
the  economy  operating  at  prescribed  levels. 


The  granting  f  such  sweeping  and  un- 
precedented p<jwers  over  the  economy  to  the 
Federal  Government  would  carry  with  It  the 
assumption  that  the  process  of  economic  ad- 
justment based  upon  niarket  mechanisms 
has  MilTered  a  critical  breakdown  There  Is 
iij  evidence  to  support  such  an  assumption 
On  the  contrary,  the  operation  of  the  econ- 
omy in  recent  years  has  lent  support  to  those 
who  believe  that  economic  fluctuations  may 
be  leveling  out  as  the  economy  adds  to  and 
improves  upon  Its  built-in  economic 
stabilizers. 

Implicit  In  the  majority's  proposals  Is  the 
assumption  that  If  the  establishment  of 
overall  natli^nal  economic  goals  Is  desirable, 
then  the  establishment  of  growth  target*  for 
specific  sectors  of  the  economy  as  well  as  for 
specific  Industries  would  be  even  more  de- 
sirable This  Is  the  road  down  which  the 
majority  would  lead  us  It  is  not  too  mxich 
to  say  that  the  majority's  recommendations 
eventually  w^ould  replace  our  system  of  de- 
centralized decisionmaking  by  millions  of 
Individuals  and  btislnesses  with  a  system  of 
economic  planning  and  control  by  the  Cen- 
tral Government  This  is  the  drift  of  affairs 
In  other  Western  Cf)untrles  The  United 
States  surely  will  be  pushed  In  the  same 
direction  If  the  economic  planners  among  us 
have  their  way. 

Some  of  the  pitfalls  of  even  the  relatively 
mtxlest  planning  recommendations  of  the 
subcommittee  should  be  obvious  For  ex- 
ample, the  majority  recommends  that  the 
Federal  Government  Increase  spending  and 
develop  controls  In  order  to  guarantee  that 
unemployment  will  not  rise  above  3  percent 
It  advocates,  in  effect,  a  completely  con- 
trolled labor  market  despite  the  price  rises 
which  may  be  incident  to  it  and  about  which 
the  majority  says  nothing  One  cannot  Ig- 
nore the  fact  that  under  some  conditions  a 
3-percent  unemployment  rate  may  be  Incon- 
sistent with  relative  stability  of  the  price 
level. 

In  spite  of  Its  underestimation  of  the  ex- 
tent of  structural  unemployment,  the  Coun- 
cil of  Economic  AdvL^ers  itself  has  recognized 
In  its  1963  Economic  Report  that  bottlenecks 
In  skilled  labor,  middle-level  manpower,  and 
professional  personnel  tend  to  become 
"acute"  as  unemployment  approaches  4  per- 
cent. Not  only  does  this  generate  wage-price 
pressures,  according  to  the  Council,  but  It 
also  retards  economic  growth  upon  which 
Job  creation  depends. 

The  m.ijorlty  recommends  that  aggregate 
demand  be  pumped  up  vigorously  through 
"aggressive"  expenditure  policy  and  by  other 
means.  But  this  recommendation  files  In 
the  face  of  the  subctjmmlttee's  conclusions 
that  severe  shortages  of  skilled  manpower 
already  exi.st  In  our  economy.  It  Is  also  In 
conflict  with  the  best  Judgment.s  of  Walter 
Hel>r.  Chairman  of  the  Cuuncll  of  Economic 
Advisers     Heller  has  this  to  say : 

"Under  present  circumstances  no  miusslve 
substitution  of  public  for  private  spending 
could  generate  the  Incentives  for  private  cre- 
ativity and  initiative  which  are  baste  to  a 
renewal  of  our  economic  vitality" 

We  believe  the  majority  re<'ommendatlons 
could  lend  to  a  serious  Inflation  In  this 
country  that  would  offset  the  benefits  of 
most  of  our  policies  to  aid  the  unemployed 
and  those  of  our  cltl/er-.s  who  live  In  poverty 

Little  comfort  can  be  found  In  the  sub- 
committees recommendation  that  the  Fed- 
eral Government  dlcUte  the  level  of  unem- 
ployment without  regard  to  price  rises 
This  would  be  a  slap  in  the  face  of  every 
Amerlrun  under  social  security,  with  a  pen- 
sion, holding  Insurance  policies,  or  already 
living  on  flxed  Incomes 

It  is  obvious  that  the  erosion  of  purchas- 
ing p<iwer  over  a  number  of  years  under 
such  a  policy  would  be  damaging  in  the 
extreme  and  should  be  resisted  by  all  who 
share  a  concern  for  the  security  and  well- 
oe.ng  of  our  citizens. 
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The  recent  record   of  the  CouncU  nf  • 
nomlc    Advisers    in    forecasting    mJ  ,. 
confidence  in  what  their  record  might  ^ 
ecoiK.mic  planners.     In  1962  the  Council^ 
dieted    that    gross    national    product, 
reach  $570  billion  and  even  more  u  fh°^ 
vestment   tux  credit  were  enacted     Th*  '^" 
credit    WHS    enacted,    but   GNp  for  th»    *" 
reached  only  $555  billion.     In  1963   how  **' 
the  vigor  of  the  private  economy  pushrt^ 
to    $585     without    a    Uix    cut      The  C         ■ 
Siiid   that   with  a   Uix  cut  GNP  would °,^ 
from   »573    to   $582    billion  ^^ 

The  subconunitiee  overlooks  the  fact  ih* 
Government  Uix  expenditure,  and  moneuJ! 
policies  are  already  being  used  to  a  li™, 
extent  to  Inrtuence  the  level  of  econo^ 
activity  and  employment.  The  enactnier. 
of  the  7 -percent  Investment  tax  credit  '-' 
1962  as  well  as  the  major  tax  cut  enac'rt 
this  year  are  outstanding  ex.unples  tv. 
subcommittees  attachment  to  un  "aeKTw 
slve"  ex[5endlture  policy  should  have  b«r 
satisfied  by  the  record  of  recent  years  dur:^ 
which  expenditures  rose  from  176  5  bll'io' 
In  fiscal  1960  to  $9H  4  billion  in  fiscal  19*4" 
or  about  a  30-percent   Increase 

We  believe  that  the  recently  enacted  t« 
bill,  which  should  lift  aggregate  denianc 
substantially,  should  be  guen  a  chance  Vc 
operate  Meanwhile,  more  than  lip«erfic« 
will  have  to  be  paid  to  efforts  to  develop  a 
more  active  labor  market  poUcv.  Further- 
more, much  greater  reliance  must  be  pUceC 
on  the  private  sector  than  Is  evidenced  In  ui* 
majority  report 

We  are  delighted  that  the  members  of  thf 
subcommittee  have  become  acquainted  wia 
the  manpower  revolution  which  for  so  lon| 
the  administration,  particularly  its  Council 
of  Economic  Advisers,  has  chosen  to  Ignort 

We  are  happy  also  to  concur  in  the  factul 
conclusions  readied  by  the  subcommitiw 
which  are  In  line  with  what  the  Hepubacai 
members  of  the  Joint  Economic  Comml'.iw 
have  been  haying  for  years 

However,  we  cannot  accept  the  notion  thai 
the  old  solutions  of  the  1930's  are  answers  tc 
the  new  problems  of  the  1960's  and  we  re- 
spectfully caution  the  majority  to  remem- 
ber that:  "Loyalty  to  petrified  opinion  netr 
yet  broke  a  chain  nor  freed  a  human  sou, 

Let  It  not  be  said  of  this  generation  is 
the  poet  said  of  his  compatrlous  a  half  cec 
tury  ago- 

We  lack   the  courage  to  be   where  we  are— 
We  love  too  much   to  travel  on  old  roadi 
To  triumph  on  old  fields. 

We  support  some  of  the  recummendatlons 
of  the  subcommittee  and  believe  that  oih- 
ers  merit  further  study  but  because  we  dif- 
fer in  many  ways  from  the  majority  In  our 
approach  to  employment  and  manpowft 
problems  we  present  our  own  program  Wf 
believe  that  this  program  would  go  a  lonr 
way  t<iward  providing  those  selective  attacks 
on  poverty  and  unemployment  and  the  ott- 
er effects  of  the  manpower  evolution  whlct 
urgently  require  the  Nation's  .itteiulon  Our 
reconmiendatlons  as  well  as  the  facts  and 
arguments  which  support  them,  will  tx 
found  on  the  following  pages 

III      ADJtSTMKNT     TO     7  ECH  NOLOGICAL    CH*NCt 
\   KEY  TO   MORE   JOBS 

A  The  fiicnct-  of  the  p'oblem 
The  scientific  and  technological  revoluUoo 
Is  shaking  our  social  and  cultural  fnundi- 
tlons  to  the  root*  It  Is  iilterlng  the  coarv 
and  terms  of  life  of  every  man  woman,  an- 
child  upon  the  face  of  the  earth 

Yesterday  a  man  went  to  work  with  t'J 
lunch  pall  and  a  few  tools  and  came  home 
at  night  feeling  that  he  had  made  some- 
thing or  done  something  useful  for  society 
Hi.s  Job  was  generally  a  lifelong  thing  which 
g.ive  him  the  economic  ba,<-e  to  support  him- 
self and  his  family  His  self-re.S'ein  and  his 
family's  welfare  which  once  were  tirmlv  &e- 
chored  are  now  being  caught  In  an  enormous 


196^ 

_„  of  wial  change.  Today  a  machine 
"^nlv  can  do  what  he  did.  but  In  addl- 
""  ran  do  v.h..t  a  whole  group  of  his  fel- 
uon  c&n  ">- 

,  _.  «7nrkerS  OKI 

KlHoo  often  it   Is  thought  thatautonia- 
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don  replaces 


only   laborers    and   the   seml- 


-       .      'i-i^is   Is.   of    course,   a   myth.     The 

,-!-«;  of  the   new   technology  are  reach- 

'"'"'"n  mthe  white-collar  level  and  Into  many 

|^;°eH   where   a    man    thought   he    had   a 

-'^r/rh  week  new  machines  and  new  produc- 
,,o?methods    take    away    Jobs    from    35,000 

'*^,ch  year   1.800,000   workers   are   replaced 

^houfd'we  attempt  to  arrest  this  "machine 

'■•  aspect  of  the  technological  revolution 
*^-mlng  that  we  could?    Of  course  not. 

Advanced  technology  can  help  to  produce 
•he  trotxl'^  and  .services  In  a  quantity  and  at  a 
p,lcrw!-.ich  will  permit  all  families  to  have 
j' decent   standard    of    living. 

Anyone  with  the  slightest  humane  im- 
n-'se  should  he  willing  to  concede  that  what 
•^.be  done  by  machine  should  not  be  taken 
-ut  of  a  man's  back. 

But  what  ."^hal!  we  do  with  the  men  and 
VTswho  have  been  told  they  are  not  wanted 
because  they  are  considered  unfit  for  the 
•echnlcal  specialties  which  are  more  and 
^ore  becoming  a  simple  necessity. 
"  Over  half  a  million  young  persons  today 
,,'e  both  out  of  school  and  out  of  work. 
Thi5  IS  at  once  a  tremendous  economic  waste 
ind  a  great  hum:!n  tragedy. 

The  national  unemployment  rate  is  5.4 
percent  but  the  rate  of  the  16-  to  21-year  age 
group  is  about  14  7  percent.  While  only 
nne  nf  every  nine  persons  In  the  labor  force 
am  the  16-  to  2 1 -year  age  group,  neverthe- 
less that  group  makes  up  almost  one  out  of 
(verv  four  of  the  unemployed. 

Unless  we  develop  vitally  needed  programs 
;o  a-vslst  our  young  people  In  finding  their 
places  In  life,  the  number  of  unemployed 
youngsters  will  be  one-third  greater  In  1970 
than  It  was  In  19(i3. 

When  we  Indicate  the  .situation  may  get 
much  worse  instead  of  better,  we  think  about 
the  pressure  that  will  be  created  by  the  26 
million  new  entrants  who  will  be  coming 
Into  the  work  force  during  the  l960's. 

During  the  next  4  years  the  economy 
mast  produce  about  12  or  13  million  Jobs  If 
we  are  to  Just  stay  even.  Should  we  fail  to  ac- 
rompUsh  this  gcial,  total  vinemployment 
could  rise  to  more  than  7  percent  of  the 
1967  labor  force 

In  the  past  the  untrained  worker  could 
Biet  an  unskilled  or  semiskilled  Job  and  many 
boTs  could  work  on  the  family  farm. 

in  the  old  days  iis  the  work  force  Increased 
so  did  the  need  for  unskilled  labor.  Today 
the  situation  is  different.  When  we  are 
having  a  flood  of  entrants  Into  the  labor 
force  the  number  of  unskilled  and  seml- 
Jitllled  Jobs  is  declining  at  a  rapid  rate. 

Right  now  when  we  have  an  unemploy- 
ment rate  exceedltig  5  percent  many  good 
lobs  gii  begging  because  we  do  not  have 
JitUled  {>eople  to  fill  them. 

Why  is  this  ironic  situation  taking  place? 
Principally  it  Is  due  to  technological  changes 
»hlch  have  altered   the  character  of  work. 

Studies  show  that  the  problem  Is  gravest 
of  all  for  school  dropouts.  Their  unemploy- 
ment rate  runs  5(1  percent  higher  than  that 
'or  high  school  graduates. 

Cnless  we  reverse  present  trends  there 
«^''l  be  7'  .  million  dropouts  during  the 
1960s 

These  yountrsters  who  lack  training  and 
«lu;ation  could  Indeed  be  a  lost  generation. 

It  has  been  observed  that  "he  who  has 
not  the  spirit  of  his  age  has  all  the  misery 
of  It  "  If  we  do  not  aid  our  young  people 
la  catching  the  spirit  of  this  age,  surely  there 
*'•••  be  misery  enough  for  all  of  us. 

^'f  believe  there  has  been  a  basic  failure 
of  public  education   to  adjust  to  the  social 
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and  economic  changes  that  have  been  taking 
place  during  the  past  two  decades. 

We  are  teaching  skills  that  are  now  ob- 
solete and  are  falling  to  teach  new  ones 
that  are  required  to  meet  changing  Indus- 
trial  patterns. 

One  national  survey  came  up  with  this 
tragic  note:  "Vocational  training  exists  In 
a  fairyland  that  has  not  much  relation  to 
the  real  world  of  work." 

Becatise  of  this  sad  situation  Dr.  Williams 
B.  Logan,  a  member  of  the  President's  Panel 
of  Consultants  on  Vocational  Education,  was 
able  to  state  that  "there  are  4  to  6  million 
unemployed;  at  the  same  time  there  are  4 
to  6  million  Job  openings.  The  difference  Is 
skills." 

Many  years  ago  It  was  observed  that  "hu- 
man history  becomes  more  and  more  a  race 
between  education  and  catastrophe."  The 
urgency  of  this  message  has  somehow 
escaped  us  and  one  wonders  whether  we  still 
have  time  to  catch  the  pulse  of  this  historic 
epoch  before  we  pay  the  full  price  for  our 
past  failures. 

We  believe  that  Americans  can  buckle 
down  as  they  have  before  to  learn  the 
know-how  needed  for  their  age. 

B.  Education  and  training 
In  the  first  session  Congress  passed  a  Higher 
Education  Facilities  Act.  a  Vocational  Edu- 
cation Act,  expanded  features  of  the  Na- 
tional Defense  Education  Act.  and  broadened 
the  powers  of  the  manpower  development 
and  training  program.  Each  of  these  de- 
velopments will  have  a  broad  and  significant 
Impact  on  employment  and  unemployment. 
Technical  Institutes  and  community  col- 
leges win  be  able  to  expand  vital  training 
facilities  and  render  valuable  assistance  to 
those  otherwise  lacking  technical  qualifica- 
tions for  employment  in  a  modern  economy. 
The  unemployed  and  underemployed  In 
the  high  school  age  bracket,  Including  those 
with  academic  and  socioeconomic  handicaps, 
win  be  able  to  learn  needed  trades  and  pro- 
fessions. The  gap  between  the  need  for 
skilled  employees  and  the  unskilled,  unem- 
ployed labor  pool  will  be  considerably  nar- 
rowed. 

The  sons  and  daughters  of  America's  needy 
will  be  assisted  in  finding  financial  backing 
for  higher  education  through  the  expansion 
of  the  National  Defense  Education  Act. 
Those  seeking  training  in  national  defense 
related  fields  may  apply  for  loans  keyed  to 
the  cost  of  their  education  and  repayable 
on  conclusion  of  their  schooling  at  advan- 
tageous rates.  Additionally,  guidance  and 
counseling  services  have  been  expanded  to 
Include  the  seventh  and  eighth  grades.  Stu- 
dents coming  up  from  those  grades  on  Into 
high  school  and  college  will  have  access  to 
personal  guidance  programs  to  assist  them  in 
finding  their  occupational  orientation. 

These  farslghted  programs,  if  given  a 
chance  to  work,  would  do  much  to  relieve  the 
oppressive  conditions  of  poverty  and  unem- 
ployment. The  emphasis  is  on  the  plight  of 
our  young  people— the  dropouts— boys  and 
girls  who  have  to  support  indigent  or  dis- 
abled parents — youngsters  who  otherwise 
would  perpetuate  the  vicious  circle  of  pov- 
erty because  of  their  inability  to  acquire 
needed  Job  skills. 

Education  and  Job  Skills 
With  these  people  In  mind  we  propose  that 
this  Congress  have  the  opportunity  to  take 
another  look  at  programs  designed  to  give 
students  In  Institutions  of  higher  education 
Federal  tax  allowances. 

Either  of  two  plans  could  be  adopted. 
The  first  is  known  as  the  Ribicoff  tax 
credit  plan,  which  we  cosponsored  when  It 
came  before  the  Senate  as  an  amendment  to 
the  Revenue  Act  of  1964.  This  plan  would 
provide  a  credit  against  taxes  for  the  costs 
of  education  attributable  to  tuition,  books. 
and  fees.  The  greatest  allowance  would  go 
for  the  first  $200  of  expense,  with  a  total  of 


$1,500  of  college  expenses  being  eligible  for 
preferred  tax  treatment.  This  plan  would  be 
keyed  to  the  education  of  deserving  young 
men  and  women  in  the  lower-income  brack- 
ets and  the  benefits  would  be  available  to 
anyone  paying  the  cost  of  the  schooling. 

The  second  possibility  would  be  the  so- 
called  Prouty  plan  which  was  offered  to  the 
Revenue  Act  of  1964.  Under  this  proposal 
working  students  would  be  allowed  deduc- 
tions for  educational  expenses  up  to  $1,200 
for  undergraduates  and  $1,500  for  graduate 
students.  By  1985  potential  college  enron- 
ment  will  double.  The  costs  of  education 
will  skyrocket.  If  soniething  is  not  done  to 
insure  that  every  American  boy  and  girl  will 
have  a  chance  to  go  to  college,  our  American 
dream  will  become  a  horrible  nightmare. 

A  college  education  becomes  more  Impor- 
tant with  the  passing  of  every  day.  Our 
economy  desperately  needs  skilled  techni- 
cians and  engineers.  Industrial  methods  be- 
come more  complex,  administrative  require- 
ments more  demanding.  A  high  school  edu- 
cation is  no  longer  insurance  for  employ- 
ment. We  must  act  and  act  quickly.  We 
must  aid  those  who  want  to  advance  them- 
selves by  removing  all  unnecessary  barriers 
to  their  progress. 

Human  Investment  Credit 
With  an  eye  on  youth  we  passed  amend- 
ments to  the  Manpower  Development  and 
Training  Act,  which  would  extend  many  of 
its  benefits  to  our  young  people.  At  the 
same  time  we  did  not  neglect  the  older  work- 
ers. We  propose  that  we  follow  the  coiirse 
set  by  this  program  and  the  philosophy  of 
the  tax  bill  and  give  private  enterprise  every 
opportunity  to  help  us  solve  this  problem. 

Accordingly,  we  recommend  that  employers 
be  given  a  tax  credit  equivalent  to  the  mag- 
nitude of  the  credit  extended  for  Investment 
in  personal  property  under  the  Revenue  Act 
of  1962  for  investments  in  our  human  re- 
sources. 

We  propose,  also,  that  an  employer  be 
allowed  a  credit  against  tax  of  7  percent 
for  sums  expended  by  him  in  training  or 
retraining  any  of  his  employees  about  to  be 
displaced  by  "automation  or  mechanization.' 
Second,  we  propose  to  allow  an  employer  a 
6-percent  credit  against  tax  for  sums  expend- 
ed for  the  training  of  new  employees  for  Job 
skills  needed  within  the  industry.  These 
credits  shall  be  allowable  only  if  immediately 
subsequent  to  the  conclusion  of  the  train- 
ing period  the  trainee  becomes  gainfuny 
employed  by  the  training  employer. 

Secretary  Wirtz  has  estimated  that  aver- 
age retraining  cost  amounts  to  about  $1,000 
per  trainee  under  the  manpower  development 
and  training  program.  This  would  result 
In  a  tax  credit  of  from  $60  to  $70  per  em- 
ployee, or  a  revenue  loss  of  only  $120  to  $140 
million  for  training  or  retraining  2  mUlion 
workers.  According  to  a  paper  prepared  by 
the  Legislative  Reference  Service  this  rev- 
enue loss  would  be  cut  by  about  40  percent 
if  that  portion  of  the  training  expenses  al- 
lowed for  a  tax  credit,  7  percent,  were  not 
also  allowed  for  deduction  purposes. 

The  merits  of  the  proposal  are  self-evident. 
A  man  would  be  employed  for  a  Job  that 
needed  filling.  What  training  he  lacked  could 
be  provided  by  the  employer  with  a  view 
toward  his  particular  needs.  There  would 
be  no  redtape,  no  administrator,  no  office 
buildings,  no  staff,  no  counsel:  in  fact,  no 
bureaucracy  needed  to  run  this  program. 
The  employer  would  benefit  by  having  a  vital 
vacancy  filled  with  some  tax  relief  for  bear- 
ing his  share  of  this  great  national  burden. 
Making  the  Manpower  Development  and 
Training  Act  a  More  Effective  Tool  In  the 
Fight  Against  Unemplosmient 
We  believe  that  the  Manpower  Develop- 
ment and  Training  Act  can  play  a  more  Im- 
portant role  in  facilitating  adjustment  to 
the    technological    revolution. 
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Today,  all  too  often,  the  unemployed 
worker  or  the  youth  who  enters  the  labor 
force  flnda  that  he  cannot  take  full  advan- 
tage of  thla  statute  until  training  claues 
are  aet  up  which  have  some  applicability  to 
hlB  particular  problem  and  his  special 
aptitude. 

Either  the  Manpower  Development  and 
Training  Act  la  faulty  In  langua<;e  or  else 
It  la  defective  In  administration  An  unem- 
ployed worker  may  have  a  potential  or  apti- 
tude unlike  other  Jobless  people  In  this  area 
His  futiire  should  not  depend  on  the  ability 
of  Federal  and  State  ofllclals  to  find  other 
individuals  who  need  or  want  the  same  type 
of  training. 

If,  for  example,  a  young  man  wants  to  be 
an  auto  mechanic  or  a  stenotyplst  arid  there 
are  schools  in  his  area  operated  by  private 
or  nonprofit  groups,  the  youth  should  be 
able  to  attend  these  Institutions  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Manpower  Development  and 
Training  Act  and  not  be  required  to  wait  and 
wait  and  wait  until  that  one  happy  day  when 
others  are  found  who  want  the  .same  prepara- 
tion. 

Furthermore,  there  mi^y  be  a  need  f^r  only 
one  or  two  or  three  stenotyplsts  In  a  given 
county.  Public  ofBclals  In  this  situation  may 
feel  that  they  would  not  be  Justified  in  set- 
ting up  a  special  class  Aa  a  consequence, 
the  two  or  three  stenotyplst  J.jbs  ro  benglriK 
While  two  or  three  people  who  h  ive  an  inter- 
est in  this  type  of  occupation  remain  on  the 
unemployment  rolls 

If  we  concentrate  our  thlriiclng  only  on 
mass  or  group  unemployment,  do  we  not  then 
overlook  the  needs  and  talents  of  the  Indi- 
vidual? 

We  feel  that  this  is  the  case  .tnd  we.  there- 
fore, recommend  that  Congre.ss  and  the  ad- 
ministration work  t<3i?ether  on  this  problem 
so  that  under  the  Manpower  Development 
and  Training  Act  a  sintjle  ut;empIoyed  w.)rlcer 
may  be  assisted  while  attending  a  private 
vocational  education  school  or  technical 
institute. 

As  Indicated  previously.  Consrress  has  al- 
ready given  some  consideration  to  the  ques- 
tion of  allowing  individuals  tax  relief  to  offset 
the  costs  of  obtaining  a  higher  education 
We  favor  this  approach,  but  we  feel  that  Its 
scope  could  and  should  be  broidened  to 
benefit  those  IndlvlduaLs  who  take  education 
or  training  In  vfx^atlonal  subjects  at  the 
post-high-school  level. 

Such  an  Innov.it:  >n  would  encourage 
many  breadwinners  to  ups;rade  their  skills 
and  thereby  have  a  better  chance  of  keeping 
their  Jobs  or  of  being  promoted  to  more 
challenging  responsibilities  It  would  also 
result  In  the  creation  of  Job  openings  both 
at  the  bottom  and  In  the  middle  of  our 
economic  ladder 

In  the  field  of  unemployment  compensa- 
tion, as  In  other  .ire. is  it  is  well  for  us  to 
reexamine  our  thinking  from  time  to  time 
Yesterday's  concepts  do  not  always  fit  t'Xlays 
needs,  and  in  this  connection  we  would  urge 
the  States  to  consider  the  desirability  of 
permitting  individuals  whp  are  willing  to 
take  training  or  retraining  to  rece.ve  unem- 
ployment benehts  up  to  normal  amounts. 

In  the  past  It  has  been  the  tradition,  and 
quite  properlv  so  f  r  the  suites  to  insist 
that  the  individual  be  lu'ivelv  seeking  wurk 
and  be  ready  .md  available  for  work  at  all 
times  before  he  can  prove  his  entitlement 
to   unemployment   compensation 

In  many  cases  the  .st^ites  may  deem  It  ad- 
visable to  accept  as  a  substitute  for  the 
"actively  seeking  work  ret^uirement,  proof 
that  the  Individual  is  actively  preparing  for 
work. 

Vocational  Rehabilitation  A  Program  To 
Bring  the  Handicapped  Into  Successful 
Employment 

During  the  Uust  risoal  >ear  more  than 
110.000    disabled    Amerlcaoii    were    renaoiU- 


tated  by  the  .State-Federal  system  of  vcx-a- 
tlonal  rehabilitation 

Nearly  .S.ihX)  of  t.h  ise  aided  by  public  pro- 
grams  have  achieved  success  In  short-supply 
professional  occupatl<jns  such  as  teaching. 
pnglne«^r!ng,  me<llclne  and  related  health 
activities  Another  5,iX)0  were  enabled  to 
fntpr  semlppjfesslonal  and  managerial 
positions 

.\b'ii:t  r.)  1)00  ..f  the  people  who  were  re- 
habilitated had  been  on  the  public  assistance 
rolls  or  were  living  In  Institutions  at  public 
expense  These  penrnns,  who  are  now  wholly 
or  partially  self-supporting,  were  rehabili- 
tated at  an  expense  of  tl9  million,  a  sum 
approximately  equal  to  what  they  were  re- 
relvlr.g  In  public  assistance 

These  figures  sp.^tllght  the  fact  that  vo- 
iM'Sonal  rehabilitation  Is  extremely  sound 
Tr om  both  a  humanltiirlan  and  an  economic 
"-t.mdpolnt  We  commend  all  those  who 
p!av  a  part  In  the  administration  and  op- 
eration of  our  State-Federal  program  and 
we  urge  that  this  program  be  expanded  so 
that  more  Individuals  can  be  restored  to  pro- 
ductive lives 

The  Dropout  Problem;  Help  Through  Ould- 
ince  and  Counseling  nt  the  Elementary 
Level 

In  view  of  the  Importance  of  solving  the 
srhool  dropout  prr)blem.  much  national 
.ittf^iitlon  has  been  recently  ffK'used  on 
developliig  programs  and  techniques  to 
keep  youngsters  In  high  school  Many  com- 
munities have  been  encouraged  to  Improve 
vocational  training,  as  an  incentive  for  keep- 
ing students  In  school  Guidance  and  coun- 
seling for  secondary  students  have  been  pro- 
vided for  under  the  National  Defense  Educa- 
tion Act,  And,  recent  programs  Included  In 
the  Vocational  Education  Act  of  1963  have 
been  aimed  at  preventing  school  dropouts 
by  experimenting  with  specially  adapted  and 
designed  programs  that  will  meet  the  spe- 
cial needs  of  m.iny  of  these  youngsters 

We  support  these  efforts  to  help  hlgh- 
school-age  youth  stay  In  school  They  are 
Important.  But.  we  believe  that  they  all 
overlCKik  a  crucial  point  In  their  emphasis 
on  aiding  potential  dropouts  at  the  second- 
ary level,  they  attempt  to  remedy  the  prob- 
lem after  it  has  already  become  acute  There 
seentvs  little  recognition  that  It  would  prob- 
ably be  much  more  effective  to  help  these 
youth  at  the  elementary  level-  before  they 
become  school  dropouts  Much  research  has 
been  conducted  to  show  that  most  dropouts 
can  be  predicted  at  a  fairly  earlv  age  they 
are  the  children  who  have  to  repeat  one  or 
more  grades  who  do  poorly  In  school  aca- 
demically, who  fall  in  mastering  reading,  who 
do  not  partake  In  extracurricular  activities, 
and  who  are  poorly  motivated  to  continue 
their  schooling  because  of  low  susplratlons 
often  caused  by  membership  In  deprived 
and  or  I<jw  socioeconomic  groups  It  seems 
to  us  that  In  light  of  this  knowledge,  much 
more  should  be  done  at  the  elementary  level 
to  aid  educational  personnel  to  Identify  and 
catch  the  school  dropout  at  this  early  stage — 
before  he  ever  reaches  high  -school  Indeed, 
we  feel  the  potential  dropout  can  be  spotted 
as  early  as  the  fifth  and  sixth  grades 

For  these  reasons  we  urge  a  concentrated 
new  national  campaign  to  help  dropouts  by 
developing  effective  and  intensive  systems  of 
guidance  and  counseling  In  Amerlc.i's  ele- 
mentary schools  These  programs  might 
oper.\te  In  the  following  ways:  Skilled 
guidance  consultants  would  w<irk  with 
teachers  In  the  schools  to  administer  pro- 
grims  of  testing  and  observation  to  help 
Identify  potential  dropouts  and  their  prob- 
lems Once  discovered,  teachers  might  be 
instructed  In  ways  nt  helping  these  children. 
In  addition,  special  programs  of  remedial 
work,  cultural  enrichment,  and  psychological 
counseling  could  be  Instituted  to  get  at  the 
roots  which  cause  a  youngster  to  do  poorly 
In  school  At  the  s.ime  time  teachers  and 
counselors  were  working  directly  with  chil- 


dren, they  would  also  be  working  with  «. 
ents    of    these    children.      Meetings  imd  « 
dividual   conferences  with  the  famiW  » 
be  designed  t.,  give  parents  a  mors  JL"^ 
attitude  toward  the  schilling  and  edu^ti„ 
.  f  their  child,   greater  support  for  edu^S 
at  home  would  do  much  to  encourage  thX 
youngsters  in  sch(j.)l  and  Instill  In  themtT 
Idea  of  the  benefits  of  finishing  high  Khnni* 
Feasibly  vtK-atlonal  counseling  at  the  elem 
tary  level  Is  to<i  early,  but  It  Is  not  too  i^ 
to  discover  the  special  aptitudes  these  chT 
dren   may   have   and   to   acquaint  them  and 
their  families  with  career  areas  which  mil, 
good  use  of  these  aptitudes  ^^ 

In  todays  .society  In  which  there  are  fe« 
demands  for  the  worker  without  education  or 
skills  the  "dropout"  Is  Indeed  a  "leftout" 
We  would  like  to  ^ret  at  this  problem  before 
It  starts  We  supported  the  Vocational  Edu 
cation  Act  of  1963  with  enthusiasm  because 
In  the  counseling  held  It  t(K)k  a  big,  step  to- 
ward  correcting  the  deficiencies  which  exist 
at  the  present  time  The  act  encourages  and 
iLsslst.s  our  Institutions  in  providing  Kuldanc* 
and  counseling  for  children  In  the  seventh 
md  eighth  grades  This  Is  a  nne  beginning' 
but  more  must  be  done 

Of  the  26  million  youths  who  will  enter  the 
labor  force  In  the  1960's.  2'^  million  wli;  not 
get  past  the  eighth  tirade  These  figure* 
bring  sharply  to  focus  the  need  for  proper 
counseling  before  youngsters  have  already 
decided  that  they  are  going  to  leave  schoc: 

We  therefore  recommend  that  existing 
statutes  be  amended  to  aid  educational  per- 
sonnel to  identify  and  counsel  the  iKitential 
sch<x)l  dropout  at  the  fifth-  and  sixth-grade 
levels 

The  Dropout  Problem    Help  Through  Private 
Enterprise 

We  recognize  thiit  new  and  improved  pro- 
grams in  guidance  and  couiiseMng  at  the  e>- 
mentarv  level  will  be  of  no  value  to  thoe* 
youngsters  who  have  already  left  school  and 
have  been  shunted  aside  In  the  labir  market 

However,  the  CarSon.  Plrle  Scott  &  Co  of 
Chicago  has  demonstrated  beyond  question 
that  forward-looking  employers  can  do  muct 
to  help  these  young  people  find  their  place 
In  our  society.  Tlie  Chicago  firm  developed 
work-study  programs  for  youngsters  who 
filled  to  complete  their  edtication  These 
youths  who  were  unable  to  adapt  themselve* 
to  a  purely  textbook  environment  saw  the 
relevance  of  their  studies  when  these  were 
actually  combined  with  work  opportunities 

B< ys  and  girls  for  whom  life  had  little 
rnearung  have  found  new  horizons  and  will 
play  a  constructive  rather  than  a  destrucUve 
role  in  their  communities 

Through  the  endeavors  of  the  Carson,  Plrle, 
Scott  &  Co  ,  one  y  ning  girl  emerged  from  a 
home  atmosphere  of  alcoholism,  prostitution 
and  physical  l>e.it!ngs  to  become,  through 
work-study  programs,  a  top  sales  girl  The 
•■xarnple  which  has  been  set  bv  the  Carson, 
Plrle,  Scott  firm  calls  to  mind  a  quotation 
which  might  serve  as  an  Inspiration  to  all 
employers:  "I  am  only  one.  but  still  I  am 
one.  I  cannot  do  everything,  but  still  I  can 
do  something  •  •  •  •• 

C    Labor   mohijsfv     The    key    to    better  jobi 
and  greater  opportunity 

It  has  been  Bald  that  "home  Is  where  the 
heart  Is  "  but  all  too  often  ht)me  Is  not  where 
the  opportunity  Is 

It  Is  never  a  simple  matter  to  bid  farewell 
to  old  familiar  things  and  old,  familiar 
faces,  or  to  head  for  new  horizons  that  can 
be  but  dimly  seen  throut^h  a  mist 

H.)wever.  If  the  old  hometown  Is  for  the 
worker  the  road  to  nowhere  as  fur  as  ad- 
vancement Is  concerned,  or  a  road  of  no  be- 
ginning for  the  unemployed,  then  the  family 
man  should  n^o\e  on  to  new  territory  Bui, 
moving  costs  money  and  this  Is  not  alwaya 
In  great  supply  for  one  who  must  raise  and 
educate  his  children  and  see  that  they  sre 
properly  cared  for      His  sliuatlon  brings  » 
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-hf  a  Btory  which  the  Irish  writer.  Prank 
oughts  story  ^^        ^^^_ 


^nnr'sald  "When  as  kids  we  came  to  an 
'^^  wSl  that  seemed  too  high  to  climb. 
"*^k  off  our  caps  and  tossed  them  over 
••  ^11  and  then  we  had  no  choice  but  to 
fu7w  them  I  had  tossed  my  cap  over  the 
^  of   life    and    knew    I    must   foUow    It. 

K.r^ver  It  had  fallen." 

liTus  help  the  worker  who  Is  Immobilized 
Kr  drcumstance  to  toss  his  cap  into  a  land  of 
S*  opportunity.    To  do  this  we  recommend 

^*  '^8*  we  consider  giving  a  subsistence 
,^  transportation  allowance  to  unemploy- 
ment insurance  claimants  who  actively  seek 
.ork  in  areas  far  from  home. 
2  That  the  ux  deductibility  of  the  cost 
J  moving  to  seek  a  new  Job  be  broadened  to 
include  items   and   expenses   not   now   per- 

^3  That  a  national  conference  of  business 
md  insurance  organizations  be  convened  to 
consider  the  development  of  programs  for  the 
transferability  of  pensions  for  Individual 
workers  who  change  Jobs.  „  ^      ^ 

4  That  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  be 
amended  to  alter  the  definition  of  "home." 
This  should  be  changed  from  the  place  of  a 
workers  chief  employment  to  the  place  where 
he.  in  fact,  has  his  home  and  keeps  his  fam- 
ily. 

D  T'le  U.S.  Employment  Service:  Matching 
men  with  jobs 
The  US  Employment  Service  can  and 
should  be  a  valuable  ally  in  the  war  against 
joblessness  It  has  done  much  good  but  we 
feel  It  can  do  more. 

In  this  dvnamlc  economy,  this  Service 
must  learn  to  cope  effectively  with  regional 
and  national  manpower  problems  li-Stead 
of  beini:  oriented  principally  to  serve  small 
local  labor  market  areas. 

We  loin  the  minority  members  of  the  Joint 
Economic  Committee  In  recommending  the 
establishment  of  a  national  clearinghouse 
for  the  Identification  and  classification  of 
emerging  skill  requirements,  of  existing  skill 
needs,  and  of  obsolescent  skills. 

In  the  words  of  one  observer  the  national 
clearinirhouse  should  maintain  up-to-date 
Information  on  the  current  and  planned  ex- 
tent of  automation  and  its  effect  In  displac- 
ing workers  both  directly  and  Indirectly,  as 
well  a.s  collective  bargaining  programs  to 
meet  technological  change.  It  should  keep 
abreast  of  trends  tending  to  make  some  skills 
obsolete  and  to  Increase  the  Importance  of 
others  It  .■should  undertake  studies  of  spe- 
cial problems  such  as  those  of  displaced 
workers  approaching  retirement  age,  for 
whom  retraining  and  placement  in  new  Jobs 
may  present  special  difficulties. 

The  clearinghouse  should  also  keep  an  up- 
to-date  list  of  Job  vacancies  for  the  use  of 
the  U  S  Employment  Service,  employers,  pri- 
vate employment  services,  and  others  so  that 
Jobs  and  men   can  be  brought  together. 

The  monthly  reports  on  the  labor  force  are 
used  by  many  public  and  private  sources  as 
one  measure  of  the  Nation's  economy.  Yet 
the  concepts  and  techniques  which  are  used 
to  record  unemployment  have  been  called 
into  question  by  responsible  representatives 
of  labor,  management,  and  the  public. 

We  urge  that  an  Impartial  committee  be 
appointed  to  develop  better  ways  and  means 
of  cbtainlnR  more  precise  Information  on  the 
extent  and  character  of  employment,  unem- 
ployment,  and  underemployment. 

IV     ALLtVIATING    THE    IMPACT    OF    JOBLESSNESS: 
THE    ROAD    BACK    TO    EMPLOTMENT 

A  Inntallment  debt  assistance  for  unem- 
ployed workers 

Unemployment  is  a  many-terrored  thing. 
All  too  frequently  It  paralyzes  hope  and 
converts  dignity  Into  despair. 

When  he  Is  Jobless,  the  worker  and  his 
family  are  hard  hit  by  loss  of  Income  and 


lowM'  living  standards  and  In  many  cases 
they  suffer  additional  privation  because  they 
cannot  make  payments  on  goods  they  have 
purchased  on  the  Installment  plan.  Im- 
portant household  items  such  as  stoves  and 
refrigerators  are  often  repossessed,  and  when 
this  happens  the  Insecurities  and  frustra- 
tions of  the  jobless  man  multiply. 

In  such  a  situation,  the  family  head  un- 
derstandably becomes  quite  discouraged. 
He  knows  that  should  he  be  able  to  get  a 
Job,  his  wages  will  be  attached  and  he  will 
take  home  little  more  money  than  he  could 
receive  as  a  public  welfare  recipient. 

We  believe  that  It  Is  sound  public  policy 
to  prevent  the  victimization  of  the  unem- 
ployed man  during  this  time  of  greatest 
need,  and  we  believe  that  steps  should  be 
taken  to  give  him  and  his  family  greater 
protection. 

We,  therefore,  recommend  as  a  proper  sub- 
ject for  labor-management  negotiations  the 
establishment  of  unemployed  workers'  re- 
volving funds  which  would  give  the  Jobless 
temporary  assistance  In  paying  Installment 
debts. 

We  further  suggest  that  all  governments, 
Federal.  State,  and  local,  Investigate  this 
problem  with  a  view  to  taking  such  supple- 
mentary action  as  may  be  necessary. 

The  establishment  of  installment  debt 
funds  with  carefully  drawn  safeguards  would 
prevent  the  destruction  of  Incentive  and 
would  protect  the  families  of  the  unem- 
ployed. 

B.  Establishment  of  a  system   of  mortgage 
unemployment  insurance  for  the  purpose 
of  preventing  home  foreclosures  resulting 
from  extended  unemployment 
Some  time  ago  a  Member  of  Congress  re- 
ceived a  letter  from  a  poverty  stricken  man 
that   conUlned   a   sentence   we   sliall    never 
forget.     The  sentence  was  a  quotation  from 
an  unknown  Englishman,  who  said:   "What 
Is  the  use  of  living  in  an  empire  on  which 
the  sun  never  sets.  If  one  must  live  out  one's 
life   In  an   alley   into  which   the   sun   never 
shines." 

This  saying  has  a  sad  and  special  kind  of 
Ironic  relevance  today  when  we  find  In  fairly 
good  times  that  hundreds  of  families  are  los- 
ing their  homes  each  week  because  they  can- 
not meet  mortgage  payments. 

Many  families  suffering  this  loss  have  a 
father  who  cannot  obtain  work  on  even  a 
part-time  basis. 

Tragically,  the  heaviest  burden  of  unem- 
ployment descends  upon  those  least  able  to 
bear  It.  The  persons  most  victimized  by 
Joblessness  are  those  earning  the  smallest 
Incomes  when  employed.  They  are  also  those 
having  the  largest  families. 

The  combination  of  the  two  makes  it  un- 
likely that  they  will  have  much  to  put  aside 
for  a  rainy  day  and  when  the  rainy  day 
comes  they  are  In  real  trouble. 

The  minority  on  the  Joint  Economic  Com- 
mittee have  pointed  out  that  real  estate  fore- 
closures have  Jumped  drastically  In  recent 
years  and  that  the  same  has  been  true  of 
mortgage  loan  delinquencies.  The  minority 
has  this  to  say:  "Delinquencies  as  a  per- 
centage of  toUl  mortgages  are  up  about  50 
percent  on  FHA-lnsured  loans,  and  about  20 
percent  on  VA-lnsured  loans  since  1959. 
Defaults  on  FHA  mortgage  lo.\ns,  while  still 
accounting  for  only  a  small  percent  of  the 
total,  have  increased  more  than  100  percent 
since  1959.  The  Increase  In  VA  defaults  has 
been  about  30  percent.  Between  1959  and 
1962.  FHA  foreclosures  Jumped  from  2  to  9 
per  1,000  mortgages,  while  nonfarm  fore- 
closures rose  96  percent." 

To  protect  the  many  unemployed  people 
who  have  been  unable  to  accumulate  an 
adequate  reserve  to  tide  them  over  a  pro- 
longed period  of  Idleness,  we  make  the  fol- 
lowing recommendation:  We  strongly  sug- 
gest that  there  be  established  a  system  of 
mortgage  unemployment  Instirance  for  the 


purpose  of  preventing  foreclosures  restiltlng 
from  lengthy  unemployment.  Insurance  of 
this  kind  could  sharply  reduce  foreclosures. 
C.  Allounng  for  Federal  income  tax  purposes 
a  deduction  for  loss  in  income  due  to 
unemployment 

Under  today's  Federal  income  tax  struc- 
ture, a  family  must  boar  an  Income  tax 
even  though  Its  Income  is  below  a  level  that 
is  required  to  provide  an  adequate  standard 
of  living.  Some  small  recognition  was  given 
to  this  fact  in  the  recently  enacted  Revenue 
Act  of  1964,  which  provides  a  minimum 
standard  deduction.  ThU  provision  guaran- 
tees, for  example,  a  family  of  foiu-  that  they 
can  earn  at  least  $3,000  Income  tax  free,  as 
compared  to  $2,667  under  previous  law. 

Even  with  such  mitigating  provisions,  the 
Income  tax  is  usually  excessively  oppressive 
to  a  family  that  loses  Income,  because  the 
wage  earner  is  temporarily  unemployed.  We 
would  like  to  suggest  a  proposal  that  Is  de- 
signed to  provide  relief  for  the  Individual 
who  Is  unfortunate  enough  to  become  tm- 
employed. 

Under  our  plan  the  Individual  would  he 
allowed  a  deduction  for  any  loss  of  Income 
he  may  experience  because  of  unemploy- 
ment, provided  he  registers  with  the  U.S. 
Employment  Service  and  actively  seeks  work. 
If  the  taxpayer,  in  the  year  of  unemploy- 
ment, does  not  have  enough  taxable  Income 
against  which  he  can  offset  the  full  loss,  he 
could  carry  over  any  unused  part  of  the  de- 
duction to  another  Income  year. 

We  are  well  aware  that  a  family  of  four, 
for  example,  with  an  average  annual  Income 
of  $6,000  will  have  to  spend  virtually  all  of 
this  income  for  their  dally  needs.  If  the 
Income  level  is  reduced,  they  must  readjust 
by  either  depriving  themselves  of  everyday 
necessities  or  going  In^  debt.  The  wage 
earner  of  the  family  could  reach  a  point 
where  he  might  actually  have  to  weigh 
seriously  the  alternative  of  paying  a  doctor 
$5  to  treat  a  sick  member  of  the  family  as 
against  placing  reliance  on  patent  medicines 
to  cure  the  illness.  A  family  can  go  Just  so 
far  In  depriving  Its  members  of  the  basic 
needs  of  food,  clothing,  and  medical  care  and 
other  services  necessary  for  sustaining  a 
healthy  life  both  physically  and  mentally. 

What  we  are  proposing  now  will  extend  a 
helping  hand  to  a  family  man  to  recoup  some 
of  the  financial  loss  that  he  experiences  dur- 
ing a  period  of  unemplojrment.  Although 
the  precise  technical  operation  of  the  plan 
should  be  worked  out  by  the  tax  specialists 
of  the  appropriate  congressional  committees, 
we  would  expect  It  to  operate  generally  as 
follows. 

Let  us  assume  that  a  wage  earner  for  a 
family  of  four  has  a  weekly  Income  of  1125, 
or  an  annual  salary  of  $6,500  If  he  worked 
the  entire  year.  However,  If  he  becomes  un- 
employed for  part  of  the  year,  and  as  a  result 
of  which  his  Income  Is  reduced  to  $4,000,  he 
suffers  a  loss  of  $2,500.  Under  present  law 
he  will  still  have  $1,000  taxable  Income  after 
he  takes  his  minimum  standard  deduction 
of  $600  and  personal  exemptions  of  $2,400. 
However,  under  our  proposal  he  would  have 
a  further  loss  deduction  of  $2,500  which 
would  offset  the  $1,000  taxable  Income.  This 
would  provide  a  tax  saving  of  $160  which 
would  have  been  otherwise  payable  In  1964. 
You  will  note  that  this  taxpayer  would 
not  have  benefited  from  a  full  deduction  of 
$2,500  In  1964.  Thus,  our  proposal  would 
allow  the  taxpayer  to  carry  over  to  another 
year  the  unused  part  of  the  deduction. 
Therefore,  in  this  case,  the  taxpayer  could 
carry  over  a  deduction  of  $1,500  which  could 
offset  Income  of  another  year. 

The  carryover  principle  Is  nothing  new  In 
tax  law.  A  business  that  has  a  net  operat- 
ing loss,  for  example,  can  use  this  loss  to  off- 
set profits  for  a  period  up  to  either  years— 
3  years  before,  and  5  year  after,  the  year  of 
loss. 
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Until  we  have  ti  tax  relief  provision  such 
as  we  have  propused.  individuals  who  experi- 
ence unemploymetit  will  continue  to  find  it 
difficult  to  get  back  on  their  feet  ftnancuilly 
The  provision  would  also  otter  the  Incentive 
to  go  back  to  wmk  f  jr  some  few  Individuals 
who  now  choose  to  draw  tax-exempt  Govern- 
ment jwalstance  payments  rather  than  worlc 
for  wages  that  wculd  be  reduced  substan- 
tially by  income  raxes 

As  we  Indicated  above  If  Is  hard  enough 
at  today's  high  prices  for  a  wai;e  earner  with 
an  average  Income  to  keep  his  head  above 
water  financially  and  provide  the  necepsltles 
of  life  for  himself  ^md  his  family  even  when 
he  Is  fully  employed  But  when  this  dlffl- 
rulty  is  compounded  us  a  result  of  a  loss  In 
Income  due  to  unemployment,  the  Individual 
geta  so  far  behind  financially  that  he  does 
not  catch  up  for  years. 

In  a  land  of  plenty  for  so  many  It  Is  In- 
conceivable that  we  should  allow  this  con- 
dition to  exist  The  need  of  these  unfor- 
tunate Individuals  who  through  no  f  lult  of 
their  own  are  unemployed  but  actively  seek- 
ing employment  is  vmquestlon.ibte.  There- 
fore, let  us  make  this  small,  though  bene- 
ficial, effort  toward  helptnsj  these  Individuals 
*o  help  themselves  by  allowing  them  a  de- 
duction for  loss  of  Income  due  to  unem- 
ployment 

In  the  alternative,  we  recommend  thnt 
some  thought  be  given  by  the  congressional 
committees  responsible  for  Income  tax  legis- 
lation to  ■  Income  iveraelng"  for  Individuals 
experiencing  a  rapid  and  sharp  downturn  In 
annual  Income  In  this  session  of  Congress 
we  enacted  Into  law  a  provision  which  clart- 
r  ed  and  extende  !  'he  income  averaclnsj" 
provisions  of  the  Int»>rnal  Revenue  Code, 
sections  1301  to  1305,  for  Individuals  whose 
income  undergoes  a  sudden  upward  surge 
While  the  merits  of  this  provision  cannot  be 
denied,  isn't  there  even  greater  equity  for  a 
similar  type  of  tax  treatment  for  the  person 
suddenly  unemphaved  suddenly  without  any 
Income  whatsoever  Of  what  possible  good. 
for  example.  Is  the  $600  dependent  exemp- 
tion to  a  father  w!th  ff>ur  children  who  finds 
himself,  through  no  fault  of  his  own,  with- 
out any  source  of  annual  Income  where  last 
vear  and  In  prior  vears  he  earned  and  paid 
taxes  on  an  annual  Income  of  $6,000.  Cer- 
t ilnly  the  scale  of  equity  and  Justice  weighs 
more  heavily  in  his  favor  than  those  pres- 
ently favored  by  the  tax  laws 

D.  Unemployrnent  com  pen.-:  it  ion  for  high- 
level  unemployment 

We  recommend  a  Federal  program  which 
could  be  called  compensation  for  hl'^h  level 
unemployment  Such  a  program  would  be 
designed  to  suppleme:it  the  regular  unem- 
ployment Insurance  progr  tm  at  any  time  in 
the  future  when  unemployment  nationally 
Increases  beyond  the  level  for  which  the  regu- 
lar program  would  be  responsible  This  pro- 
gram would  Include  the  following  features' 

(a)  Grants  from  the  F'^deral  Government 
to  the  States  to  help  pay  f<ir  supplementary 
benefits  during  times  of  national  high  level 
unemployment  Unemployment  of  great 
magnitude  cannot  be  considered  the  sole  re- 
sponsibility  of    the    Individual    States 

fb)  We  feel  that  the  period  during  which 
extra  benefits  would  be  p.iid  should  be  at 
least  one-half  as  long  a.s  the  duration  to 
which  the  Individual  is  entitled  under  State 
law  or  13  weeks,  whichever  Is  longer 

fc)  Our  proposal,  an  extended  unemploy- 
ment benefits  program  for  recession  periods. 
would  be  activated  when  both  of  the  follow- 
ing two  condltloas  were  met 

(1)  When  the  total  number  of  claimants 
who  exhausted  their  regular  benefit  rights 
during  3  successive  months  equaled  or  ex- 
ceeded 1  percent  of  employment  covered  by 
State  unemploym.ent  insurance  laws,  and 
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I  a  I  When.  duniikT 
the  average  numbrr 
adjusted*  filing  cl.i:: 
ployment  equaled  ■; 
covered  employment 

Id  I  Once  activated,  the  program  would 
continue  imtll  the  number  of  workers  ex- 
hausting regular  benefit  rights  during  3  suc- 
cessive months  waii  leas  than  1  percent  of 
covered  employment 

Since  the  proposed  program  Is  designed  to 
deal  with  the  problem  of  prolonged  unem- 
ployment, a  problem  more  characteristic  of 
recession  periods  than  of  other  times,  there 
Is  considerable  logic  In  the  use  of  benefit  ex- 
haustions for  determining  the  severity  of 
the  problem.  While  the  rate  of  unemploy- 
ment alone  Is  usu.illy  a  satisfactory  basis 
for  Indicating  the  start  and  end  of  reces- 
sion periods,  for  the  purposes  of  this  pro- 
gram, this  would  not  always  have  been  the 
best  basis  had  such  a  program  been  In  effect 
In  the  past  The  rate  of  unemployment  can 
rl.=ie  temporarily  at  times  other  than  reces- 
sion periods,  such  aa  occurred  during  the 
steel  strike  In  late  1959,  without  long-term 
unemployment  becoming  a  widespread  or 
serious  problem  On  the  other  hand,  al- 
though less  likely,  the  relative  level  of  ex- 
haustions can  rise  temporarily  when  the 
overall  rate  of  unemployment  remains  mod- 
erate. The  use  of  both  exhaustions  and  the 
unemployment  rate  gives  assurance  tliat  the 
progr;im  would  not  become  activated  unless 
a  serious  pmblem  of  long-term  unemploy- 
ment existed  during  a  period  of  heavy  un- 
employment 

Once  a  recew»lon  begins  and  exhaustions 
Increase  significantly  exhavistlons  continue 
to  be  heavy  for  a  period  of  time  after  the 
iverall  level  of  unemployment  recedes  This 
13  partly  due  to  the  fact  that,  because  of 
seniority  practices,  tre(iuently  those  first 
laid  off  are  the  last  to  be  recalled  to  their 
Jobs,  if  recalled  at  all.  The  unskilled,  the 
old.  and  other  workers  considered  by  em- 
plovers  to  be  marginal  are  often  affected  In 
the  same  way  Thus,  the  problem  of  lor»g- 
t*rm  unemployment  persists  longer  than 
does  the  problem  of  high-level  total  unem- 
ployment For  this  reason,  the  basLs  for 
terminating  the  program  is  confined  to  the 
rxhaustlon  level  alone. 

The  "trlgk'er"  point  used  for  exhaustions 
Is  1  percent  of  employment  covered  under 
State  laws.  With  the  latter  currently  run- 
ning nt  a  level  of  about  40  million  workers. 
the  "trigger"  requires  at  least  400.000  ex- 
haustions during  a  3-month  period,  or  a  rate 
of  over  1 ' }  million  a  year. 

The  Indicator  described  above  has  been 
tested  ak'aln.Hl  the  experience  of  the  last  15 
ve.-irs  encompassing  four  postwar  recessions 
The  pro(?mni  would  have  operated  during 
each  of  these  recessions  covering  perlixls  of 
time  considered  aatlafactory  fi"»r  the  purpose 
Intended. 

Th«  unemployment  compensation  program 
dlsruss'^d  in  this  section  was  lnc(>rp<')rated 
In  S  ?i  Intrtxl'jced  by  Sen  it.)r  Prottt  In 
1961  However,  no  action  was  taken  on  It 
hv   the   democratically   controlled   Congress 

V     THE  \V\R  ON   POVFRTT      THE  LOST  BATTMIONS 

Mr  Le<in  Kevserllng.  who  was  Chairman 
>>T  President  Triiman's  Council  of  Economic 
.■Vrivlsers  severelv  attacked  the  President's 
war  on  povertv  declaring  that  the  program 
omltA  an  Important  segment  of  the  popula- 
tion    the  elderly. 

We  wholeheartedly  concur 

Mr  Keyserlliig  pointed  out  that  18  mil- 
lion of  the  population  are  over  65  and  three- 
fourths  of  them  live  In  poverty  "Unless  It 
Is  related  to  all  aspects  of  the  economy," 
Keyserllng  warned,  "the  povertv  program  will 
be  a  frustration  and  a  delusion" 

.\s  win  be  seen  In  the  lines  which  f;>!low. 
we   wish    the  administration   would   take   to 


heart  the  words  of  the  poet  Browning     r 
old  along  with  me.   the  best  l.s  yet  to  hi* 
A    Public  u^el/a^e  and    ,o.-ial  s^runtv 

We  think  the  fight  against  poverty  cannot 
be  succ-sful  unless  we  examine  cruica'i! 
the  elTei-tlveness  of  existing  programs  whl'rh 
are  designed  to  prevent  dependency  fZ 
our  older  citizen  this  program  u  old-a^ 
and  survivors  Insurance — better  kno-»n 
social  security  It  Is  designed  to  |t»ep  " 
older  persons  oT  welfare  by  provldlnR  them 
a  decent  income  In  their  retirement  vfan 
There  are  some  Indications,  however  that  it 
Is  not  dom  '  t>ie  Job  as  fully  us  it  might  and 
that  some  of  Its  provisions  are  actually  per- 
petuating poverty 

First,  let  us  look  at  the  broud  picture 
of  how  the  needs  of  low-income  aged  art 
being  met  The  theory  of  the  Social  s*. 
curlty  .^ct  when  It  was  passed  In  lias  and 
liberalized  In  1939  and  1950  was  that  the 
number  of  aged  persons  on  welfare  would 
gradually  decline  The  old-age  a.s,sisunc* 
program.  In  this  view,  would  eventually  be 
a  very  small  residual  program  But  what  haa 
happened:*  The  number  of  persons  on  the 
welfare  program  has  risen  from  2  million 
In  1940  to  a  high  of  2  7  million  In  1950  The 
f,ir-reachlng  social  security  benefit  liberali- 
zation of  1950  did  have  the  effect  of  sub- 
suintlally  reducing  the  old-age  a^.^i.stance 
rolls,  which  fell  to  2  2  million  by  1961,  but 
for  the  last  3  years  there  has  been  a  negllgi- 
ble  decline 

What  Is  even  more  disturbing  Is  the  in- 
crease In  the  number  of  social  security  bene- 
ficiaries who  must  apply  for  welfare  In 
1950  about  300.000  person?:  were  under  both 
programs  Trxlay  the  tlirure  Is  over  800,000. 
meaning  that  almost  4  out  of  every  10  wel- 
fare recipients  (37  percent)  are  <in  social  se- 
curity The  quest hm  may  legitimately  be 
asked  as  to  whether  social  security  has  any 
real  meaning  to  these  people  Since  they 
m.ust  also  apply  for  old-nge  assistance,  does 
their  social  securltv  give  them  the  feellni?  of 
Independence  It  gives  to  other  retired  work* 
ers?  ( 

What  Is  the  cause  of  this  growing  dilution  » 
In  the  meanlngfulness  of  the  social  security 
beneflf  Certainly  the  major  factor  Is  the 
size  of  the  benefit  Itself  -a  worker's  benefit 
which  can  be  as  low  as  $40  a  month  and 
which  averages  Just  a  little  over  |i75  a  month 
Tliese  certainly  are  benefits  at  povertv  levels 
and  It  Is  no  wonder  that  more  and  more 
!>e'iple  on  social  security  must  look  to  wel- 
fare to  maintain  themselves. 

Moreover,  there  are  devices  built  Into  the 
socl.il  security  "system  which  actually  hinder 
a  worker  who  has  the  Initiative  to  try  to 
bring  himself  up  to  a  level  of  riecencv  The 
principal  offender  Is  the  social  security  "re- 
tirement test"  or  Income  limitation  Let's 
see  how  this  affects  our  average  retired  worker 
and  his  sp>ou.';e.  He  and  his  wife  receive 
benefits  totaling  about  $103  a  n;>'!'.'h  or 
$1  2'16  a  year  He  can  earn  $1,200  a  year 
without  lo.'=lng  any  benefits  but  this  only 
brings  the  family  Income  up  to  $2  4:^6  con- 
siderably bel.iw  the  anntial  family  income 
level  of  $3,000  which  admlnl!»tratlon  spokes- 
men sav  Indicates  the  "jxiverty"  line  If 
our  aged  worker  decides  to  earn  another  1900 
he  will  soon  nnd  that  e.vrnlng  this  additional 
amount  has  cost  hln;  $.150  In  benefits  and  hU 
take-home  Income  has  onlv  advanced  t^ 
«J  6flfi  But  the  "tre.idmlU"  1.":  nnlv  warming 
up  for  when  his  earnings  pa.ssed  $1.7iK)  a  year 
the  social  security  law  requires  that  for  every 
dollar  of  earnings  a  dollar  of  benefits  wU!  be 
lost.  The  more  he  works  the  more  benefits 
he  loses,  on  a  dollar- for-doUar  basis,  until 
his  benefits  are  exhausted  Needless  to  say 
thoughtful  worker?,  at  this  point,  will  won- 
der whether  they  are  working  for  themselves 
or  for  the  social  .security  trust  fund  They 
will   point   out    with   justification   that  the 
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does  not  want  them  to 
icome   in 
iHiverty  level. 


novernment  actually  ( 

°^"  T^tiike-home   Income   in   excess   of  an 

'^rol:r''waVof  thinking  this  is  a  perfect 
lr,\^  of  tlie  right  hand  not  knowing  what 
fnf^eft  hand  is  doing.  The  administration 
^iZes  "total  war"  on  poverty  but  does  not 
Sgect  amendment  of  existing  programs 
ihich  are  perpetuating  the  disease.  While 
IrJine  cures  bv  the  enactment  of  new  pro- 

Iins  It  fi*i>s  to  see  the  weaknesses  in  old 
fn^-ams  which  are  playing  a  major  role  in 
fhe  spread  of  the  di-sease  A  social  security 
heneflt  '-tandard  which  provides  minimum 
^vels  of  decent  living  will  keep  people  off 
Xt  welfiu-e  rolls  Moreover,  a  liberalized  in- 
eome    limitation    will    do    away    with    the 

(jK-ulous  situation  in  which  we  are  prevent- 
ing older  persons  from  pulling  themselves 
uD  V  a  dignified  and  meaningful  existence. 
The'exercis*:'  of  this  ability  to  help  themselves 
15  neces.sarv  for  both  their  material  and 
spiritual  well -being.  To  do  nothing  is  to  en- 
coura^e  indolence  and  acceptance  of  an 
economic  fate  which  persons  in  this  country 
m  the  past  have  not  been  willing  to  accept. 
S     Recommendation     that     social     security 

benefits  be  made  available  to  all  persons  70 

years  of  a<7<'  o''  older  uho  have  no  pension 

from  any  public  source 

Social  security  benefits  have  been  in  effect 
for  almost  30  years.  The.se  benefits  have  giv- 
en working  women  and  working  men  and 
their  wives  an  opportunity  to  provide  an 
annuity  for  themselves  during  their  retire- 
ment years  The  annuity  Is.  of  course,  a 
supplement  to  whatever  savings  and  invest- 
ments they  have  been  able  to  make  during 
their  years  of  active  employment. 

rnfortun.itely.  however,  the  original  social 
security  law  did  not  cover  many  people  who 
should  have  been  covered,  and  although  Its 
scope  h;is  been  expanded  over  the  years,  a 
significant  number  of  persons  do  not  fall 
under  the  umbrella  of  Its  protection. 

We  speak  now  of  those  Individuals  who 
s-irked  throughout  their  lives  and  who  are 
now  to.)  old  to  return  to  work  to  earn  cover- 

of 


the    provisions   of    an    expanded 
per.sons  who  are  70  years  of  age 


a^e  under 
law — those 
"):  older 

The^e  older  folks  arc  not  to  blame  because 
'.he  opportunity  for  an  annuity  has  been 
denied  to  them.  On  the  contrary,  we  are 
fairly  certain  that  many,  perhaps  most,  of 
them  would  have  p.irtlclpated  In  the  old-age 
and  survivors  Insurance  program  had  they 
been  permitted  to  do  so.  But.  not  only  were 
they  excluded  from  mandatory  coverage,  they 
were  not  even  permitted  voluntarily  to  come 
within  the  effect  of  the  law. 

.M-intor  pRotTY  has  Introduced  a  bill,  S. 
25.^3  which  would  provide  social  security 
benefits  to  all  persons  70  years  of  age  or  over 
who  receive  no  annuity  from  any  other  pub- 
lic sijurce  The  fact  that  a  man  or  woman 
has  some  Income  from  savings  would  not 
bar  him  or  her  from  receiving  benefits  under 
this  bill. 

The  Prouty  proposal  calls  for  a  transfer 
from  gener.il  Treasury  funds  to  the  social 
security  fund  of  an  amount  equal  to  the  em- 
plover-cniiiloyee  contributions  which  would 
otherwise  have  been  contributed  during  the 
w:irklng  c.ireer  of  persons  70  years  of  age 
or  older  for  the  period  January  1951  to  De- 
cember \W2  or  earlier  If  the  intended  re- 
cipient reached  age  69  prior  to  that  date. 

Loud  noises  are  being  made  about  wars 
on  poverty.  Domestic  Peace  Corps,  and  the 
like.  We  think  it  then  appropriate  to  sug- 
gest that  this  bill  will  very  dramatically  at- 
tack "pockets  of  poverty"  which  have  re- 
sulted not  from  neglect  on  the  part  of  our 
older  people,  but  rather  from  the  simple 
•  act  that  the  law  Ignored  them  when  it  and 
wriendments  to  It  were  adopted. 

Tliere  are  In  this  country  some  10.773,000 
persons  70  years  of  age  or  older. 


In  one  State,  for  example,  about  10  per- 
cent of  the  persons  in  this  age  category  who 
are  on  public  assistance  do  not  receive  any 
social  security  benefits.  It  is  these  people 
that  we  would  like  to  Include  within  the 
social  security  system. 

This  bill  does  not  establish  an  Immense 
program  which  will  continue  to  grow.  In- 
deed, the  number  of  persons  whom  It  will 
benefit  will  constantly  diminish.  This  is 
true  because  of  the  constant  Increase  in  the 
number  of  persons  covered  by  the  various 
retirement  systems.  As  more  people  reach 
70  years  of  age,  they  will  already  be  entitled 
to  receive  pensions  because  they  have  par- 
ticipated during  their  working  years. 

The  Prouty  bill  will  close  a  gap  in  the  law 
which  permits  an  economic  injustice.  We 
strongly  recommend  that  the  provisions  of 
this  measure  be  enacted  as  soon  as  possible. 
C.  Widow's  social  security  benefit  election 
One  of  the  groups  In  our  society  most 
susceptible  to  poverty  and  most  deserving  of 
help  are  elderly  widows.  The  median  an- 
nual income  of  women  65  and  over  is  a  mere 
$900.  Although  many  of  these  women  re- 
ceive social  security  benefits,  they  often  find 
that  work  is  a  financial  necessity. 

As  now  set  up,  the  social  security  system 
works  a  serious  injustice  on  many  of  these 
women.  When  they  draw  a  widow's  insur- 
ance benefits  and  work  at  the  same  time,  they 
are  required  to  contribute  to  the  social  secu- 
rity fund  if  they  are  in  covered  employment. 
Contributions  are  required  even  though  it  Is 
highly  unlikely  that  they  will  ever  draw 
benefits  as  a  result  of  these  contributions. 
In  addition,  if  they  have  worked  and  con- 
tributed to  the  system  prior  to  the  husband's 
death  and  then  elect  to  take  their  late  hus- 
band's benefits  rather  than  their  own,  they 
forfeit  the  contributions  which  they  have 
made  through  the  years  from  their  own 
wages. 

We  believe  that  equity  demands  that  the 
law  be  amended  in  two  respects.  It  should 
provide  that  any  woman  who  draws  widow's 
benefits  under  the  social  security  system  and 
works  at  the  same  time  may  elect  to  be  ex- 
empted from  coverage  so  that  she  need  not 
make  contributions  for  which  she  would  be 
likely  never  to  receive  benefits.  In  addition, 
she  should  receive  a  refund  of  any  contribu- 
tions she  may  have  made  to  the  system  prior 
to  drawing  benefits. 

D.  Surplus  foods  for  the  7}eedy 
How  effective  has  the  administration  been 
in  helping  to  resolve  one  of  the  most  chal- 
lenging problems  of  our  time — the  problem 
of  sharing  our  huge  agricultural  surpluses 
with  people  who  are  hungry?  The  nature  of 
this  dilemma  is  suggested  by  the  fact  that  we 
are  spending  around  $450  million  a  year  to 
store  surpluses  at  a  time  when,  according 
to  the  National  Policy  Committee  on  Pockets 
of  Poverty,  20  million  Americans — 1  out  of 
10 — exist  In  a  state  which  is  described  as 
"abject  poverty"  In  that  they  must  do  with- 
out bare  necessities,  while  another  26  million 
live  at  "minimum  adequacy"  levels. 

The  record  shows  that  the  administration's 
response  to  this  challenge  has  been  both 
superficial  and  schizophrenic — with  over- 
tones suggesting  that  "political  pork"  may, 
from  time  to  time,  have  been  the  major  item 
for  distribution.  With  much  fanfare  it  was 
announced,  early  in  1961.  that  in  addition 
to  a  broad  expansion  of  the  existing  direct 
distribution  of  surplus  food  packages  a  new 
program  of  "food  stamps"  would  be  Inaugu- 
rated with  the  somewhat  general  purpose  of 
increasing  food  purchasing  power  through 
commercial  channels  by  enabling  low-income 
families  to  purchase  paper  money,  redeem- 
able at  local  banks,  to  buy  food  exclusively. 
The  announcement.  In  the  words  of  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture,  was  to  expand  "the  de- 
mand for  commodities  that  are  In  surplus 


that  contributes  to  trying  to  strengthen  the 
economic  position  of  the  American  farmer." 
Now  what  does  the  record  show?  With  re- 
spect to  the  existing  direct  distribution  of 
food  packages — a  program  for  which  the 
States  and  localities  bear  the  entire  adminis- 
trative costs — a  few  food  items  have  been 
added,  including  peanut  butter  and,  from 
time  to  time,  canned  chopped  meat.  But, 
in  general  the  program  has  been  limited  to 
about  10  items  including  butter,  nonfat 
dried  milk,  dry  beans,  milled  rice,  cornmeal, 
flour,  lard,  rolled  wheat,  and  cheese.  In  his 
testimony  before  the  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture of  the  House  of  Representatives, 
Secretary  Freeman  himself  described  the  in- 
adequacy of  this  program  since  "a  limited 
number  of  commodities  •  •  •  can  be  made 
available  •  •  •"  and  because  "the  direct 
distribution  program  is  difficult  to  adminis- 
ter unless  you  are  prepared  to  expend  very 
extensive  costs  for  careful  certification,  care- 
ful checking  of  what  is  distributed,  follow  up 
as  to  how  it  is  used."  It  is  the  purpose  of  the 
administration  to  continue  this  program  but 
no  suggestion  has  been  made  that  the  Fed- 
eral Government  share  the  costs  of  adminis- 
tration (as  it  does  in  most  other  welfare  pro- 
grams ) ,  and  States  and  localities  must  con- 
tinue to  bear  the  full  cost  of  distributing — 
and  often  of  packaging — the  surplus  foods 
once  they  have  been  dumped  at  a  central 
point. 

As  to  the  "food  stamp"  program,  hailed  as 
a  bold  new  step  forward,  the  actual  expendi- 
tures show  that  It  was,  indeed,  a  limping 
step.  For  of  the  $50  million  allocated  from 
funds  provided  through  section  32  of  the 
Agriculture  Act  of  1935  only  $13,534,000  was 
spent  in  1962  and  Just  $18,640,000  in  1963. 
Although  over  200  communities,  including 
the  District  of  Columbia,  have  asked  to  par- 
ticipate, the  program  has  been  limited  to  45 
areas  (41  counties  and  4  cities  in  22  States). 
The  vague  and  conflicting  criteria  which 
have  been  applied  in  selecting  certain  areas 
§.nd  excluding  many  others,  raise  certain 
questions.  During  the  course  of  the  House 
hearings  last  June  the  following  colloquy 
took  place : 

"Mr.  HoEVEN.  How  do  you  explain  that  the 
first  26  pilot  plans  were  all  placed  in  the  dis- 
tricts of  Democratic  Members  of  Congress? 
I  believe  that  the  gentleman  from  Pennsyl- 
vania, Mr.  Saylor,  a  Republican,  had  one  of 
the  most  critical  areas  in  the  United  States. 
He  made  representations  to  you  to  have  his 
district  included  and  that  was  not  done  until 
quite  recently." 

The  Secretary's  explanation  of  his  criteria 
left  much  to  be  desired.  He  defended  his 
choices  as  resting  on  such  rather  vague  cri- 
teria as  being  "study  areas,"  or  providing  a 
"combination  of  circumstances"  or  "various 
facts"  of  experience.  He  added  that  "need" 
was  "not  an  overwhelming  criteria." 

The  question  as  to  whether  or  not  an  area's 
political  bent  may  also  be  a  criteria  went 
unanswered.  The  32  jurisdictions  in  which 
no  projects  whatsoever  were  found  which 
could  meet  these  slippery  criteria  are  Alaska, 
Arizona.  Colorado.  Connecticut,  Delaware, 
District  of  Columbia.  Florida,  Georgia,  Guam, 
Hawaii,  Idaho.  Iowa,  Maine,  Maryland,  Mas- 
sachusetts, Mississippi,  Nebraska,  Nevada, 
New  Hampshire,  New  Jersey,  New  York, 
North  Dakota,  Oklahoma,  Puerto  Rico,  Rhode 
Island.  South  Carolina,  South  Dakota,  Texas, 
Utah,  'Vermont,  the  Virgin  Islands,  and 
Wyoming.  *• 

It  is  true  that  the  Secretary  found  some 
problems  developing  even  in  so  small  a  pro- 
gram. Participants  found  It  difficult  to  meet 
the  requirement  that  the  additional  "paper 
money"  be  purchased  once  a  month  in  a 
lump  sum.  For  example,  a  family  of  five 
with  a  monthly  Income  of  $105  must  put  up 
$46  In  a  lump  sum  to  receive  "bonus  stamps" 
amounting  to  $42  with  the  specification  that 
at  least  65  or  70  percent  of  the  combined 
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amount  ($88)  must  be  spent  according  to  a 
food  standard  allowed  by  the  Department. 
This  means  that  a  family  must  have  er.cuijh 
cash  to  be  able  ut  put  up  .i  rather  substan- 
tial amount  to  j;et  the  bunuj  to  meet  Its  f  xxl 
needs  alone.  Th:s  is  iiMt  the  ca.se  with  re- 
spect to  the  direct  distribution  program 

Moreover,  some  problems  have  arisen  at 
busy  food-checkir.g  stands  because  of  Fed- 
eral restrictions  cls  tj  the  kinds  of  foods 
which  are  eligible  By  June  1963.  104  of  8.0OO 
approved  retailers  have  been  investli?iite<l 
and  35  suspended  The  m  )st  frequent  viola- 
tion In  these  ci.ses  Inv-lved  the  sale  of  In- 
eligible foods,  soap,  and  paper  supplies.  Al- 
though Secretary  Freeman  found  that,  even 
In  these  35  stores,  most  of  the  coupons  were 
being  used  to  buy  eligible  fixKls.  because  of 
minor  Infractions  of  Federal  regulation  they 
were  suspended   anyway. 

Despite  the  privation  in  many  poverty 
stricken  areas  the  administration  failed  to 
use  more  than  a  fraction  of  the  money  allo- 
cated for  the  food  stamp  pn>«?ram  Now  In 
a  political  election  year  It  Is  sendlni?  forth 
tnimpet  blasts  about  Its  concern  f'>r  tlie 
poor — blasts  that  have  a  somewhat  hypo- 
critical echo  In  the  face  of  Its  prior  Inade- 
quacies. 

This  famlne-to-fea.st.  all-or-nothins^  .ip- 
proach  can  certainly  be  questioned  as  a  mat- 
ter of  policy,  experience,  and  hunianltorun- 
ism. 

We  would  caution  the  administration  to 
remember  the  parable  in  which  ChrUt  in- 
dicted men  f  t  their  indifference  "I  wjs 
hungry."  He  said,  and  ye  did  not  give  me  to 
eat;  thirsty,  and  ye  g;ive  me  no  drink;  a 
stranger  and  ye  tuok  me  not  In;  naked  and 
ye  clothed  me  not  " 

The  minority  does  not  question  the  need 
for  the  expansion  of  our  surplus  food*  pro- 
grams, but  In  fact  recjmmends  that  these 
programs  be  made  effective  for  the  Qr-st  time 
and  that  human  need  and  not  political  gr(wd 
be  the  criterion  for  distribution. 

E.  School  lunch  and   school   milk  programs 

Two  nationwide  activities  of  i?reat  poten- 
Ual  significance  to  help  eliminate  P'.>'. erty 
are  the  successful  and  effective  special  milk 
program  to  incrciise  the  constunptlon  of 
milk  and  the  national  school  lunch  proKram 
enabling  16  million  children  In  nearly  TO.CHXJ 
schools  to  eat  wholesome  and  nutritious 
meals  each  schixil  day  The  lunch  program 
not  only  protects  the  health  i)f  oiu"  school- 
children and  expands  the  markets  for 
Americas  food  production.  It  provides  what 
Is  all  too  often  the  only  adequate  meal  of 
the  day  for  many  huni^ry  children  thr ou^h- 
out  the  country 

The  unfortunate  millions  living  In  pock- 
ets of  poverty  could  be  assisted  by  an  ex- 
panded lunch  pru»rrani.  which  wuuid  a.so.ure 
that  no  child  W(Tuld  ever  be  foired  to  H',  'o 
school,  already  hungry,  .md  sit  through  an 
entire  day  without  a  meal  Well-balanced 
and  healthful  me.ils  are  unknown  among 
the  Impoverished  The  moving  story  of  a 
Georgia  family  with  elg;ht  children  Is  de- 
scribed in  a  recent  Newsweek  article  on 
ixjverty 

"Last  w**''-  ^^'^  oven  of  "he  broken-down 
stove  contained  a  hunk  of  white  fatback.  the 
size  of  a  man  s  hand,  and  some  grits. 
Claudle  Mae  was  making  the  family  staple— - 
hoecuke  'Aln  t  <ot  no  milk."  she  said  with 
a  bewildered  little  giggle  You  spose  to  use 
milk.     I  uses  water  '  " 

Education  Is  a  crucial  fjictor  In  overcijm- 
Ing  poverty  and  deprivation,  yet  these  chil- 
dren of  the  poor  perpetuate  poverty  because 
their  productive  abilities  are  starved  and 
energies  drained  by  malnutrition  A  pojrly 
nourished  child  is  HI  equipped  to  meet  the 
demands  our  schools  must  make  uprjn  youth 
In  thla  increasingly  complex  technological 
and  scientific  age      Provision  of  nutrttloxis 


foods  can  stimulate  Interest  In  learning  as 
well  as  assist  m  family  effort.s  u>  n5ai;it<iln 
standards  of  health  in  the  care  of  children 

surely  n  better  Investment  can  be  m.tde 
than  ti.  1:;  T'M.se  funds  s<.)  that  whule8<ime 
lunches  ind  riiilk  will  be  available  to  all  chil- 
dren of  school  age  Special  assistance  In 
providing  these  programs  should  be  given 
to  all  economically  deprived  areas.  Amend- 
ments to  the  national  school  lunch  program 
In  1962  authorized  the  appropriation  of  up 
to  $10  million  to  provide  special  assistance 
to  schools  drawing  attend.mce  from  areas 
In  which  po«jr  economic  conditions  exist 

Since  196a  the  budget  has  included  either 
a  small  appropriation  or  none  at  all  for  this 
purpose  when.  Instead,  the  appropriation 
could  be  greatly  Incre.ised  to  nject  the  need 
of  the  economically  dejjrestjied  areas  Cur- 
rently, the  budget  request  calls  for  only  $2 
million  for  special  assistance  to  needy 
schools.  The  milk  program  could  aXso  be  in- 
creased to  extend  the  ooiusumptlon  of  milk 
to  every  Ill-fed  and  hungry  child  In  our 
Nation. 

\  war  on  poverty  should  fully  utilize  exist- 
ing programs  to  reach  the  underprivileged 
md  forgotten  millions  of  our  land. 

F    Medical  profeision's  loan  program 

One  of  the  major  problems  in  American 
medicine  u>day  Is  the  serious  lag  between 
our  medical  knowledge  and  our  med.cal 
care.  The  best,  and  even  adequate  medical 
care.  Is  out  of  reach  of  many  of  our  citizens 
today  This  situation  Is  in  part  a  result  of 
what  Secretary  Celebrezze  has  termed  "our 
Increasingly  critical  need  for  additional 
health  personnel  "  The  doctor-to-p<>pula- 
tlon  ratio  has  only  risen  from  135  to  137  doc- 
tors per  100. OOO  persons  since  1940  while 
the  demands  upon  physicians  have  increased 
markedly  as  a  result  of  the  larger  proportion 
of  the  very  old  and  the  very  young  in  our 
population  and  more  widespread  health  In- 
surance coverage. 

Moreover,  these  tlgure*  do  not  sm  w  the  full 
severity  of  our  shortage  The  trend  in  re- 
cent years  has  been  toward  lncrc;iscd  urbani- 
zation and  speclallxation  of  doctors  The 
percenuige  of  general  practitioners  and  part- 
time  speclalUta  has  dropped  from  76  1  percent 
in  1931  to  only  306  percent  In  1062  More 
and  more  doctors  are  going  Into  fields  other 
than  family  practice 

The  Surgeon  General.  Dr  I.uther  Terry, 
testified  last  year  that  whereas  In  1930  each 
family  physician  including  general  practi- 
tioners. Internists,  and  pediatricians  had 
a  p^jtentlal  patient  lond  of  1.300.  today  that 
potentlul  load  has  reached  l.lxX) 

The  Public  Health  Service  has  stated  that 
"experience  in  large  medical  groups  indicates 
that  comprehensive  medical  care.  Including 
both  general  and  specialized  services,  re- 
quires on  the  iiveraue  1  physician  for  about 
I  00<J  persons"  The  .American  Medical  As- 
sociation Council  on  Meillcal  Service  con- 
siders more  than  1.200  persons  per  physlrUm 
Ui  be  a  m.ijor  evidence  of  need  In  l'J60  one- 
third  of  the  counties  In  the  Unltetl  Suites 
had  more  than  2  000  persons  per  physician. 

The  rural  and  the  p<xjr  bear  the  brunt  of 
the  physician  shortage  A  Public  Health 
Service  survey  showed  that  the  1959  rate  of 
active  non-Federal  physicians  to  population 
was  15«  per  liX».000  for  greater  metropolitan 
areas  compared  to  47  percent  for  Lsolated 
rural  areas  Another  Pxibllc  Health  survey 
conducted  between  1957  and  1959  showetl 
that  the  number  i>f  physli-lan  vlslUs  per  per- 
son per  year  was  directly  related  Uj  residence 
iind  fimlly  Income  Urban  residents  aver- 
aged 5  3  visits  and  rural  persons  averaged 
4  6  For  farm  people  the  average  was  as  low- 
as  3  H  When  related  to  family  Income,  the 
average  ranges  from  4  6  visits  per  person  per 
vear  for  thoce  with  Incomes  under  12  iMW 
Xo  5  7  for  those  earning  over  *7.000 


The  Health  Professions  Educational  A««i« 
an.e  .^ct.  sh^ned  Into  law  last  fall  should^ 
much  to  counteract  the  physician  ghort«« 
in  general  but  how  much  will  It  do  to  h^ 
the  rural  and  the  p.«,r.  the  very  ones  who  »A 
most  In  need  of  additional  health  carC  XkJ« 
is  not  a  problem  that  will  uike  care  of  it^ 
for  as  a  Public  Health  Service  pubUcatl!^ 
"Health    Manpower    Source    B<^jk.   reported' 

•It  is  generally  recognized  that  physiclam 
for  both  economic  and  professional  ressoni 
tend  Ui  concentrate  In  urban  communiuts 
Metropolitan  areas  are  usually  char.icierlzwi 
by  high  per  capita  income,  readily  available 
nofcpltal  facilities  and  opportunities  for  fre- 
quent cont.ict  with  hospital  staffs  and  medl- 
cal  teaching  centers  " 

We  must  offer  some  special  incentive  to 
encourage  doctors  to  practice  in  needy  area* 
We  believe  that  one  effective  appro.irh  would 
be  to  add  a  loan  forgiveness  rlau.se  such  u 
that  proposed  In  S  2220  to  the  Health  Pro- 
fessions EducatloiiiU  As.'-lstance  Art  Thli 
provision,  which  was  in  the  original  b";; 
would  provide  up  to  oO-perrent  forguenea 
on  loans  made  under  this  act  to  docUjrs  who 
practiced  In  areas  designated  by  the  Sute 
to  have  a  shortage  of  physicians  Ten  per- 
cent  would  be  forgiven  for  each  year  uf 
practice  This  could  mean  forgiveness  of 
as  much  as  $4,000  plus  interest  which  would 
be  strong  encouragement  to  a  young  dnrv)r 
to  practice  In  a  de.^lgnaled  area  We  owe  it 
to  the  citizens  of  this  country,  both  rich  and 
poor,  who  are  financing  this  progr.im.  to  do 
as  much  as  we  can  to  alleviate  the  doctor 
shortage  where  It  Is  most  severe  in  the 
rural  and  Impoverished  areas 

G     Better   schools   and    teache-s  for  poir-f| 
impacted  areas 

One  agency  upon  which  great  effort  murt 
be  fiK-U-i^ed  In  our  attack  against  poverty  U 
that  of  Uie  sch(X)l  Recent  studies  and  dis- 
cussions have  made  It  clear  that  in  poverty 
areas  schools  are  one  of  the  iii'^st  important 
places  for  contacting  and  working  with  both 
underprivileged  children  and  youth  and 
their  families.  Tlirough  the  schools  effec- 
tive programs  of  specially  planned  and  en- 
riched programs  of  education  and  carefully 
designed  conununlty  programs  can  operat* 
to  help  youngsters  In  these  areas  to  Improve 
not  only  their  skills  and  abilities  but  alw 
to  raise  their  hopes  and  lUspiriUons 

If  these  schools  In  poverty  areas  are  to 
succeed  in  their  alms,  however.  It  is  apparent 
that  they  must  be  staffed  With  highly  bkllled 
and  special. y  trained  teachers  For  the 
schCHjls  can  be  only  as  good  .is  the  people 
who  teach  In  tliem.  And  the  quality  of  edu- 
cation presented  to  the  ycnith  can  only  b* 
.IS  hlK'h  >us  the  teacher.--  .u-e  equipped  and  able 
to  give 

For  the.se  reasons,  we  believe  that  a  major 
attempt  must  be  made  to  recruit  and  train 
the  ablest  of  ovir  college  youth  to  teach  In 
these  areas  Tills  task  may  be  difficult  be- 
cause of  the  particularly  hard  condltlorj 
under  which  students  know  teachers  m  pcv- 
erty  areas  must  work  By  offering  IncenUT* 
In  terms  of  higher  pay  and  more  liberal  col- 
lege loans  U)  prospective  teiu'hers  In  these 
areius,  we  think  students  will  be  encouraged 
to  enter  teaching  in  this  tle'.d. 

We  urge  that  as  a  concrete  measure  W 
stimulate  students  to  Ix-come  teachers  IE 
poverty  arciis,  the  forgiveness  features  of  the 
National  Defense  Education  Act's  tescher 
loan  provl.slon  be  Increased  for  those  wbo 
promise  to  teach  In  these  areas  Currently. 
for  those  prepiu-Ing  to  be  teachers  up  to  W 
[)ercent  of  the  National  Defense  Education 
Act  loan  can  be  forgiven  vihen  the  student 
actually  teaches  for  a  specified  number  of 
years  If  this  percentage  could  be  upped  ^ 
75  percent  for  teachers  In  poverty  areas.  »tu- 
dents  might  give  work  In  this  ares  hlgH* 
priority      We   suggest  that  this  Is  one  w»y 


l96Jt 

«r«ct  the  able  Ulent  we  need  to  teach 
»  *^  in  the  schools  of  the  poverty  areaa 

"^rtS^fin  ^-e  find  that  in  poverty  area- 
fhi.  hlKheet   quality  of  education  la 

•!![^?here  is  7ound  only  the  lowest.    We 

Sne"<l     a     general     upgrading     of     the 

«^ools  in  these  areas 

„  OvfTtaiation  of  the  poor:  An  administra- 

'*  ^  tion   policy 

or  Febru.u-y  7  of  this  year  the  U.S.  Senate 
?e  Its  approval  to  H.R.  8363.  the  Revenue 

P     J  1963     This  bill  received  ample  support 

Ji  thi.'  body   having  bt^n  passed  by  a  vote  of 

^w-'wle  we  voted  In  favor  of  this  tax  blU. 
•,  deepy  regret  the  failure  of  the  Senate  to 
nrove  aiiv  of  the  numerous  Republican 
!^  e-idments  brought  before  It  providing  for 
"Lai  or  reduction  of  certain  excise  taxes. 
Retectlon  of  these  amendments  because  of 
^•nlstrittion  opposition  has  withheld  tax 
tSlef  where  it  Is  really  needed— at  the  lower 
■Dcome  levels 

A'  the  present  time  the  Federal  Govern- 
ae"'  evKs  excise  taxes  on  a  great  many 
sroduct.s  .Some  uf  the  taxes  are  paid  by  the 
manufi^turer  and  are  parsed  on  to  the  con- 
lumer  hidden  m  the  purchase  price  of  the 
uvcle  Those  unposed  oQ  automobiles  and 
iutlimotive  essentials,  such  as  carburetors, 
'ue-  pumps,  or  starters  can  hardly  be  called 
axury  taxes.  The  same  could  be  said  of 
tAies  on  refrigerators  and  probably  radios 
ii.d  television  sets. 

Excise  taxes  are  regressive — they  are  levied 
contrarv  to  our  generally  accepted  principle 
of  taxation  which  is  based  upon  ability  to 
pay  Tliey  exert  the  heaviest  burden  on 
•Xo6e  with  lower  Incomes  who  can  least  afford 
uj  pay  them.  While  lower  Income  tax  rates 
provided  in  the  tax  bill  will  give  some  meaa- 
•^n  of  relief  to  Individuals  In  middle  or 
higher  income  tax  brackets,  no  relief  U  given 
to  those  Individuals  who  do  not  receive 
eauugh  Income  to  pay  any  Federal  Income 
tax  According  to  a  preliminary  release  Juflt 
iMued  by  the  Internal  Revenue  Service  re- 
porung  data  on  1962  Incomes,  as  many  as 
12  602,938  out  of  the  total  number  of  income 
tax  returns  filed  of  62,714.707  did  not  report 
iufflclcnt  Income  to  be  subject  to  any  tax 
liability.  Yet  these  Individuals  in  the  low- 
est Income  U\x  brackets  must  pay  taxes  on 
l-*ie  inexpensive  Jewelry,  cosmetics,  handbags, 
and  other  Items  universally  used  in  every- 
day living. 

In  a  study  which  was  published  by  the 
Joint  Economic  Committee  some  years  ago, 
;t  wa.1  pointed  out  that  the  lower  income 
p-oups  pay  a  higher  proportion  of  their  in- 
-  me  In  ex  Ise  taxes  than  do  higher  income 
groups  since  consumption  expenditures  as  a 
percent  of  total  Income  decline  as  incomes 
rise  This  study  gave  the  following  break- 
down by  Income  class,  showing  the  percent- 
ace  of  Income  received  in  1954  which  was 
paid  In  Federal  excise  taxes:  ' 
Pe'crnt  of  income  going  to  pay  Federal  excise 

taxes 
Income  class;  Percent 

0  to  $2,000 6.0 

12,000  to  $3.000 4-8 

MOOO  to  $4.000 4.1 

14,000  to  $5,000 3.9 

•5,000  to  $7.500 3.6 

IV-SOO   to    $10.000 3.3 

Over    $10.000 1-9 
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Thus  it  was  brought  out  that  those  In- 
dividuals with  annual  Incomes  of  less  than 
$2,000  must  pay  about  5  percent  of  their 
Income  In  Federal  excise  taxes,  while  those 
in  higher-income  brackets— In  excess  of 
$10,000,  pay  only  1.9  percent  of  their  in- 
comes for  these  taxes.  These  data  serve  to 
Illustrate  how  excise  taxes  exert  the  heaviest 
burden  on  the  poor--ln  times  of  depression 
as  well  as  In  more  prosperous  periods  and 
reduces  the  meager  amount  of  funds  avail- 
able for  the  necessities  of  life.  For  this  rea- 
son alone,  these  taxes  should  be  abolished 
and  greater  reliance  should  be  placed  on  taxes 
which  are  Impyosed  In  accordance  with  ability 
to  pay.     But  there  are  others. 

Diminished  demand  for  taxed  goods  only 
restricts  production  and  causes  unemploy- 
ment of  men  and  resoiu-ces.  This  has  had  a 
depressing  effect  upon  the  entire  economy 
contributing  to  a  decline  in  Incomes,  profits. 
and  governmental  revenues  and  producing 
chronic  budgetary  deficits. 

Excise  taxes  aggravate  the  problems  of  the 
small  retailer  by  placing  upon  him  an  addi- 
tional burden  of  tax  collecting.  Often  the 
imposition  of  the  excise  tax  on  particular 
merchandise  and  the  exemption  of  other 
closely  related  merchandise  is  confusing  to 
sales  personnel  and  customers  alike.  Sep- 
arate bookkeeping  entries  must  be  made  and 
quarterly  reports  filed.  Records  are  subject 
to  periodic  audit.  Failure  to  comply  subjects 
him  to  Federal  penalties.  Hence,  some  re- 
tailers prefer  to  handle  only  those  com- 
modities which  do  not  require  the  addi- 
tional task  of  tax  collecting. 

Repeal  of  Federal  excise  taxes  is  nov^-  long 
overdue  and  would  give  our  economy  the 
stimulus  which  It  so  sorely  needs.  Despite 
the  fact  that  our  economy  is  now  generating 
a  gross  national  product  at  the  unprecedent- 
ed annual  rate  of  $600  billion,  industry  is 
operating  at  about  87  percent  of  capacity 
and  4  million  Americans,  or  51,2  percent  of 
our  total  labor  force,  are  seeking  employ- 
ment but  are  not  able  to  find  it.  Many  more 
individuals  are  underemployed — they  are 
working  fewer  hours  and  are  earning  Insuf- 
ficient incomes  to  support  themselves  and 
their  famlllee. 

Our  economy  must  grow  sufficiently  to 
provide  Jobs  for  those  workers  displaced  by 
automation  and  for  the  nearly  1  million 
young  people  maturing  and  entering  the 
labor  market  each  year.  One  out  of  six  of 
these  young  people  are  now  unable  to  find 
work  as  they  Join  the  labor  force. 

More  than  30  million  individuals  are  living 
in  families  which  are  earning  less  than  $3,000 
a  year,  and  half  of  these  subsist  on  less  than 
$2,000  per  year.  President  Johnson  has 
pledged  that  an  all-out  war  would  be  waged 
against  poverty.  Repeal  of  Federal  excise 
taxes  would  do  much  to  enable  him  to 
achieve  his  goal  of  eliminating  the  distress 
felt  by  many  of  our  people.  It  v^'ould  release 
additional  purchasing  power  in  the  hands  of 
consumers  and  would  create  more  Job  op- 
portunities In  Industries  expanding  to  meet 
the  increased  demand  for  goods  and  services. 
Thus  a  higher  level  of  prosperity  would  be 
achieved  for  business  firms  and  individuals  to 
enjoy. 

Action  must  be  delayed  no  longer  In  grant- 
ing relief  to  individuals  and  business  firms 
by  elimination  of  these  onerous  taxes  which 
have  depressed  the  economy  too  long  and 
which  have  prevented  it  from  operating  at 
full  capacity,  utilizing  fully  our  Nation's  hu- 
man and  natural  resources. 

VI.    SPECIAL    GROUP    FROBLBIMS 

It  has  been  said  that  the  road  to  new 
opportunity  U  no  longef  a  geographic  line 
on  the  map;  It  runs  through  the  heart  and 
conscience  of  America,  dut  we  are  all  aware 
that  it  has   dead  end  streets,  detours,   and 


"do  not  enter"  signs  for  thovisands  of  citi- 
zens  who   hope   to   travel   toward   a   better 

life. 

Certainly  for  the  Negroes  this  has  not 
been  the  promised  land  but  rather  the  land 
of  unfulfilled  promises. 

One  out  of  every  ten  workers  is  a  Negro. 
Yet  the  Incidence  of  Negro  unemployment  is 
much  higher  than  that  among  white  em- 
ployees. 

And,  too,  when  the  Negro  gets  a  Job  the 
door  to  promotion  Is  not  always  open. 

Studies  show  that  members  of  the  Negro 
population  who  have  high  school  diplomas 
frequently  earn  less  than  whites  who  have 
not  completed  the  eighth  grade. 

In  some  cases,  the  hard  luck  of  the  Negro 
can  be  attributed  to  the  poor  quality  of 
the  education  he  has  received,  but  in  all 
too  many  cases  he  is  denied  advancement  or 
opportunity  solely  because  of  the  color  bar- 
rier. 

The  struggle  by  the  Negro  for  equal  oppor- 
tunity is  etching  Its  mark  on  the  soul  of 
America.  There  are  those  who  tell  the  Negro 
that  he  must  wait  and  that  time  will  heal  ev- 
erything. But  the  Negro  has  waited  a  long 
time,  and  he  finds  that  9  years  after  the  Su- 
preme Court's  desegregation  decision,  fewer 
than  8  percent  of  the  Negro  children  in  the 
South  are  attending  integrated  schools. 

Tlie  Negro  has  waited  patiently,  and  100 
years  after  the  Emancipation  Proclamation 
"he  sees  that  only  10  percent  of  his  people  are 
allowed  to  vote  In  county  after  county. 

In  many  towns  and  cities  the  Negro  cannot 
eat  in  a  restaurant,  go  to  an  amusement  park 
with  his  child,  or  even  to  church  with  his 
family.  All  too  often  he  must  look  through 
the  window  at  a  world  that  is  marked  "for 
whites  only." 

Even  If  a  strong  civil  rights  program  is  ap- 
proved by  Congress,  the  colored  man  will  be 
a  long  way  from  total  equality.  No  bill  can 
erase  the  prejudice  in  the  hearts  of  men,  and 
no  court  order  can  uproot  overnight  the  cus- 
toms and  traditions  that  have  existed  for 
over  150  years.  These  customs  and  traditions 
are  a  force  almost  as  powerful  as  law  Itself. 

While  there  are  fewer  obstacles  to  the  elim- 
ination of  discrimination  in  the  North,  its 
presence  is  no  less  real.  North,  south,  east, 
and  west  there  Is  de  facto  segregation  and 
economic  discrimination  against  the  Negro. 
The  time  has  come  to  practice  everywhere 
what  we  preach  to  the  South. 

Man's  inhumanity  to  man  will  not  end  in 
this  centiu-y  nor  In  the  next  In  this  country 
or  elsewhere,  but  at  least  we  can  begin  its 
undoing. 

To  avoid  disappointment,  the  Negro  should 
recall  the  words  of  the  German-Jewish  poet 
Heine,  who  warned  his  fellow  Jews  when  the 
walls  of  the  ghetto  came  down:  "Remember, 
we  must  be  twice  as  good  to  get  half  as 
much."  Perhaps  the  odds  for' the  colored 
man  are  even  higher. 

It  Is  a  sad  bit  of  Irony  that  as  the  Negroes 
approach  lor  the  first  time  the  border  of  civil 
and  political  equality,  they  are  falling  behind 
in  their  endeavor  to  achieve  economic 
equality. 

The  Covmcll  of  Economic  Advisers,  on 
September  24,  1962,  said  the  economic  loss  to 
the  United  States  resulting  from  racial  dis- 
crimination In  employment  is  about  $13  bil- 
lion a  year. 

So  discrimination  causes  economic  as  well 
as  human  misfortune. 

In  addition  to  such  statutes  as  have  been 
or  may  be  enacted  at  the  Federal  and  State 
levels  to  protect  minority  groups  against  dis- 
crimination, we  urge  the  following: 

(1)  That  labor  and  management  include 
In  their  collective  bargaining  agreements 
positive  contractual  obligations  barring  dis- 
crimination of  any  kind, 

(2)  That  organized  labor  and  management 
exert   maximum   efforts   through   education 
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programs  to  show   the  need   for  eqviali'y  of 
opportunity. 

Winstk.nI.    PRiUTY 


INDIVIOUAL   Vriws    or    Ma     Jordan    or    Idaho 

While  I  voted  to  --eport  this  legisla'.;  in  uut 
of  committee,  I  did  so  w.th  the  reservation 
that  every  member  should  have  the  opj>or- 
tunlty  to  expand  his  views  I  tiiid  myself  \:. 
regard  to  my  views  on  this  bill,  in  sub- 
stantial agreement  wr.h  the  views  expres,sed 
by  Senators  Goldwater  and  Tower 

Len  B  Jorda.v 


MESSAGE   FROM    THE    HOUSE 
ENROLLED  BILL  SIGNED 

A  message  from  the  Hou.se  of  Rrpre- 
sentatives.  by  Mr  Bartlett.  one  of  ILs 
reading  clerks,  announcfd  that  tfic 
Speaker  had  atTixed  his  .signature  t<j  thr 
enrolled  bill  'HR  lOiiOO'  to  authonz*- 
certain  construction  at  military  In.stal- 
lations.  and  for  other  purposes,  and  it 
was  signed  by  the  Actini:  President  pm 
tempore. 


President.      I 

majority   leader 

-;estions  a^s  to  the 

RespondiriK      to 


AMEINDMENT  OF  RULE  XXV,  RE- 
LATINO  TO  JURISDICTION  OF 
COMMITTEE  ON  RULES  AND  AD- 
MINISTRATION —  LEGISLATIVE 
PROGRAM 

»5lr.  DIRKSEN  M 
should  like  to  ask  the 
whether  he  has  any  su^ 
program  for  tomorrow 

Mr.  MANSFIELD 
the  question  of  the  distiniiuished  minor- 
ity leader.  I  move  that  th.e  Senate  pro- 
ceed to  the  conslderatl(jn  of  Calendar 
No.  1089,  Senate  Re.solutlon  338.  and 
that  it  be  made  the  pendini,'  busine.ss 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Th.e 
resolution  will  be  read  for  the  informa- 
tion of  the  Senate 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  reso- 
lution, which  had  been  reported  by  Mr 
Jordan  from  the  Committee  on  Rules  and 
Administration  on  July  1,  1964,  as  fol- 
lows: 

Resolved.  Tha*;  the  SM.'ulirik;  R'i>s  f  -i.f 
Senate  are  amended  by  iddiriK-  i'  t':.t-  -■  i!  : 
paragraph  Kpi  of  rule  XXV  irt'li';:!^'  '  ';.,. 
Jurisdiction  of  the  Committee  i:i  RuU'.s  ml 
Administration  I  the  f  >i:  -jv.n;:  :-.ew  suhpiri- 
graph : 

"(3)  Such  commlt'ee  sh  lH  hive  'Mrivl:-- 
tlon  to  investlga'f  every  t;:^v^'d  v;  1  i';  :i  f 
the  rules  of  the  Seruite  uul  to  m.ike  -ippr  >- 
prlate  findings  of  f  i-t  ir-.d  ■  .".(-lusions  wi->i 
respect  thereto  after  an-,  irU;:i^  to  ,i;;v  in!:- 
vldual  concerned  due  notice  md  opportunitv 
for  hearing  In  any  case  In  which  'he  •■im.- 
mlttee  determines  that  any  such  vloLi'i.jri 
has  occurred,  it  sliall  be  the  du'y  "f  the  C'>m- 
mlttee  to  recommend  to  the  Senate  appr  - 
prlate  disciplinary  action  includlnk,'  repri- 
mand, censure.  suspensl"n  from  office  or  em- 
ployment, or  expulsion  f-im  office  or  em- 
ployment" 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  ai,'reeinL;  to  the  motion 
of  the  Senator  from  Montana. 

The  motion  was  atrreod  to.  and  the 
Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the  reso- 
lution. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.     Mr    President,  no 
action  will  be   taken  on   the   resolution 
tonight.    There  will  be  no  further  votes 
If  and  when  this  re.solutlon  Is  disposed 
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of.  It  is  thf  intention  of  th.e  leadership 
to  follow  ;t  with  C.tlmd.ir  No  1067  iS 
Res  337'  and  foIlowiTu:  tli.i',  not  ncces- 
-sarily  m  'luit  order,  f  ■;i;.  lul.ir  Ni  1127, 
8  1063.  th.e  >o-c-al!.  d  Kv:.:).:  Car  Sup- 
ply Act 

Mr  ini^KSI-:N  I  -h.ir.k  the  rn.iiorltv 
leader 

Mr  MORSE  Mr  P:e,sulrn:,  uill  th.e 
Senat<ir  frijm  IIl:iio;>  vieUl  ' 

Mr  DIRKSEN      I  vieid 

Mr  M(  il-tSp:  M.iv  I  inquire  of  the 
.'^en.itor  from  Mor'.tar.a  '.<.h.o*h.  :  lie  con- 
temp'., i*e>  .1  :se.>,sion  on  S.it;;r(!a%  ' 

Mr  M.AN.SFIF.I.n  I  uouki  .siiy  there 
is  a  sf  I'i  ii.^  p'  i^.-^ib.l;"  V 

Mr   M()H.Sf-        I  .here  is  also  a  pos.sibil- 


it'.- 


hav;:! 


Mr    M.AN.-^f-'IKI.D       T!;ere  l.s  t!:.it  pos- 
sibility, too. 


N(  .TICK      OF      HKAHINCr      ON      .-X.'^SA- 
TK.\(;UK    ISIAND    PH(  )I'C)S.-\I, 

Mr  BIHI  F  Mr  PreMcie!;*,  <i.s  chair- 
m.tn  (;f  til''  I'  ib::c  La::'!--  .--^'locomniittee 
of  the  Inte:-;  -:  .ir.ii  I:.,  .'..i:  .MTanN  Com- 
mittee. I  :-ero:.-:v  .i:.:.  >  ;r-.ced  that  it  was 
my  h.ope  and  e.xpect.aion  to  .schedule 
lie.irings  on  the  verv  important  .As.sa- 
teague  Island  proposal  some  time  m  the 
early  part  of  August,  and  'hat  a  more 
definitive  d.ite  would  be  announced  at 
an  earlv  time, 

Th:-  i^-li  'he  cooperation  of  my  di.stm- 
Liui.sh.ed  collea-'ue  '.]:>■  "iriior  .-Senator 
from  Mar%;and  Mr  i5hKA  ^rt  k  ' ,  I  can 
now  announce  tr.at  '::is  m.itter  will  be 
take:;  i;p  bv  'l.e  s'lbcommi' 'ee  tin  Tues- 
d.tv,  Au^•l.^t  11,  1964 

Boc.f;o'  :f  the  tr'-ni'-nd'  '1-  interest 
tliat  h.L.;  b'  en  indica'ed  bv  m.my  people 
m  t;..-  pa:"  of  ti'.e  coun'ry.  it  h.as  been 
noce:  .^.i:  V  :o  I;::;;'  th-  '.ikin.:  of  tr>ti- 
mony  to  M' m:;e:-  •''.  ('<'■..  :  e,^.>  aiul  wit- 
ne.sses  from  'ho  D-p.ir'nv  :;t  of  th.e  In- 
terior. It  l.s  mv  :::'e:;t:  -n  'o  th.en  ret'cs.s 
th.e  hearinu.s  m.'i'.  :;•  \'  -pr:::  •  when 
ample  time  w;'.;  o.-  ■■.A\'.A:'.f  to  hear  all 
of  those  interv.,led.  oo'. h  1  r  .iiui  .i-,ainst 
th.e  m-M.-ure. 

.Mr    BlihWSTFR       Mr    !':>  -ido:.'     will 


tho  Senator  from  N' 


d 


Mr    PTBI.I-:       I  .iin      :.id  to  yield 

Mr    P>I:K\VSIT:i:       I  'n.mk  the  dl.-tin- 
L:ui.-h''d     Senate  >r     from     Nevail.i      Mr 
firiiLLl    for   schedulini,'   this   hearinu   on 
l;.e  Assateague  Island  proposal. 

Assateak'ue  Island  is  one  of  the  great 
unspoiled  places  in  America  and  lies 
uithin  a  very  few  miles  and  a  very  few- 
hours'  travel  distance  from  Philadelphia. 
Wilmington.  Baltimore,  and  Washini^ton. 

Th  ■  State  of  Maryland  has  recently 
completed  a  bridge  to  that  island  The 
island  today  Ls  unspoiled,  with  (jn'.y  a 
handful  of  houses.  The  time  to  act  is 
n  C.V  Time  is  of  the  essence.  Th.e  peo- 
ple of  Maryland,  of  the  District,  a::d  of 
the  midea.stern  .--e.i  b^idfr  are  grateful 
to  tiie  chaiiTnan  .  o  •':.<■  P'lbhc  Lands  Sub- 
committee for  .>ch'  d'h.:.     'ne.se  ht^arnu's 

Mr-  HIHLK  I  tiiaiik  tlie  Senator  I 
yield  tl'.e  Moor 

Mr,  HAP.T  .Mr  P:e.sider.t.  w  h.lle  the 
d;.-tiihojished  Senator  fi'om  Nevada  'Mr 
HiBi  F  f  he  ch.airman  of  rlie  F'ublic  Lands 
Sub<-  inimittee,     and     th.e     di.srm  oii.shed 


junior    Senator    from    Wisconsin    [Ur 
Nkison     are  on  the  fl.wr.  I  would  llke^ 
the  thanks  of  the  people  of  mv 
)r  the  willin''np>i.';  nf  th«  „..u_     ' 


expre.ss  the  thanks  of  the  people  of  mv 
State  for  the  willmt^-ness  of  the  subcom 
mittee  to  hold  hearings  on  the  proposed 
Ihctured  Rocks,  stretchm-  some35mlS 
ah.n.;  the  .south  shore  of  Uke  Superior 
Ih.e  i:eann-s  were  hii^hly  productive' 
and  ably  chaired  by  the  distinguished 
junior  Senator  from  Wusconsm 


ORDER  FOR  ADJOURNMEXj 

Mr  MANSFIf-ToD  Mr  President  I 
a.sk  unanimous  consent  than  when  the 
Son..ite  adioui-n.s  toin-iit,  it  adjourn  until 
1_'  o'ehK'k  noon  tomorrow. 

rhe  PRI-:SIDING  OFFICER  Without 
objection,  it  ;.s  so  iirdered 


SUMMARY  OF  THE  P^EDERAL  BUDG- 
ET  BY  'niE  AMERIC.\N  F.\Rm 
BUREAU  FMJERATION 

Mr,  BENNI-.-rr  Mr  President,  the 
American  Farm  Bureau  Federation  h&s 
made  a  veiy  interestiiiL;  summary  of  the 
Federal  budget.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  summary  together  with  the 
supportini;  documents  may  be  pnnted  at 
this  fxjint  m  the  Record, 

There  beintt  no  objection,  the  .surr- 
mary  and  supportim:  documents  were 
ordered  to  be  pnnted  m  the  Record  as 
follows: 

The    Amerlcuii    f.irm    Bure.iu    Federation, 


'  l.e  :  irije.st  kjeiicr.i 
■)■  •.-rd  •'•:  1  ejH  I1M 
r'iu::lles  Pi  4;*  S*. 
tr  im  the  k-r  is.s.-^ 
m.iriy  natl  r.-i!  ;.s.s 
portant  pert.ii:.  • 
tlscal  Cie,,')  wl.r  ;. 
( '  !.k:rf.s.-  I  ri-.  .  k: 
•r;!r.'.-:.  •!.:> 
:i.  ik'-s     ■   .'A-ard 


inn  .  Tk'  o.i/.itr  i.'i,  com- 

.ir:r.     f.i i: /.'.'. cs    \n    2  747 

.i-r.s   ,,r.(l    I'-,i.T*..  Hro,i,  has 

•..-;,     dcve'.'  pt'd     p  illry    on 

:>  -       I  ':.(■  '  :    '!.e  ::;  ist  l.T.- 

■;.«■    h'edrr.u    U',jcl»?et  t.r 

L.t-s     bcei;     presented    Ui 

::.:.-e    the    s:k,".ii:icant  con- 

rvMiu/.itii 'ii      '■   :.t;r.ua!'.v 

tt4^r    governn.'  :.t    .iiid   risi 


;••  rrr.is.si.  ir.  to  Insert  in  the  Rkorp  o.e  spe- 
■'.;•.'■  cwnirnent*  and  recommer.d.i' ;  ::s  on  iht 
bud^-.-' 

I'he  i're.-:'lf:.'  e.stlmated  that  the  «103  8 
billion  budi^'ft  i.-,  f :  J  billion  above  the  esi;- 
mate  for  li^c.d  ljt;4  It  Is  $5  5  billion  iiiore 
than  the  $98.3  bi;:.o:i  cn.icted  Cr  flscal 
1964. 

The  budget  does  present  a  small  reduction 
In  the  estimate  of  expend:'  i.'!  II  wever 
on  the  basis  of  our  <xiniiiu.':  :.  v.r  .ire  rir.- 
cerned  that  the  pr  ■>  -ted  rediii  ;;-  ::  l.s  m  r? 
apparent  than  real  Ft  >'\.i:iiplf,  toe  bud^p; 
for  fiscal  1965  pri  p  .  >d  ,l  reduction  of  $13 
billion  In  new  spei.dniK  .oitluiritv  for  iht 
Department  of  A|<rtculture  H  wc. er,  i:. 
analyzing  this  budget,  we  ilnd  th.it  the  pr'  - 
posed  reductions  are  based  on  cert.dn  a5- 
sumptions  wi'h  respect  to  new  lej!--;  i*;  r. 
and  a  nun.her  of  changes  in  futuhr.t:  pr  ■ 
cediires  In  some  Instances,  an  app.irent  re- 
duction will  result  In  no  savin-  fo  the  ui- 
payers:  It  merely  rei'.ects  .i  <  ;i.ii.k;e  ui  i^f 
nu'thod    of    fliianclnk: 

Ii:  rr  .  ir',\  :i.^'  ti.p  hodizc',  V.I'  t'.:;d  in  mar.:. 
areas  ;.ir,:e  '.mixpei.dcd  .o-.d  ',i:!i'b;ik,Mied  bul- 
ances  wh;  h  -.ve  fee:  (■■  ^Id  he  ',:sfd  in  order 
to  defer  :ppr  iiri.iil  ins  fi  r  f.sci'.  I'.h.o  This 
would  permit  time  for  the  t.ix  reduction  to 
h.r.e  .-in  etTect  upon  the  economy 

Wp  apprrci.ite  the  f.ict  th.it  we  are  net 
skilled  m  all  areas  of  k^ovenunent  ftnanclng 
a-.d  dep  irtmental  expendlt  eire-;  but  we  d' 
fi'i'l  1  .mpfcri*  to  ri'-.ic'.v  v. in  -'i^  pr- ikrrams  .a< 
th.fv  :ip;i:v  ti>  ..ur  memberslUp  .iiid  the  citi- 
zens   In     thousands     "f     farm    comnnmitlef 


l96Jt 

;Ue  following 
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f  re  submit   and   recommend   that     careful    consideration    In    the    deliberations         Our  summary  and  recommendations  with 
**  f^U^wlng  suggestions  be  given  the  most     of  the  Senate.  reference  to  the  budget  follows: 

I 


Budget  summary 
[In  thousands  of  dollars] 


.\>:tiKics 


.\irrlc-uliurc  '. 
1  ■>.niiiu'roi'... 
I 

•  lOM  ,.;  1  >i  f'  ii-i     I'lvil  fiuu'tions) 

l>,m"':»nt  o(  llrilit),  K.luoiiinn.  and  Welfare.. 

•   !vi«n!u.-nl  "(thr  IntiTior 

,  iv«n;nciiM>f  I-idH)r       

.  ii.iu'inp  .ind  llnin.   Kin:4nc.'  .\(,'<'ncy         --.. 

.    Siiioui  ,Vn.,,i!in.-  in.t  Space  .\d  mineral  ion. 

"   oi  irr  iii'li(»  iidrnt  iiKi  ncifS 

jj.  -p,'oal  liUowiinws --- 


Sjjendlng 
authority 
requested 


AFBF 

recommended 

reduction 


8abtoUl. 


13  Legislative  branch 

14  Th*  Judici^iry. .,     

]i  Eimilive  oflice  of  the  President. 


3,800,936 

6,  955, 952 

923,  219 

49,  880,  000 

1.213,620 

:,  649, 096 

1,213,244 

830,510 

749, 054 

5,304,000 

1,142,271 

1,644,000 


80, 205, 902 


199, 674 
17,917 
28,872 


Agencies 


Spending 
authority 
requested 


-1,124,000 

-48,  6:'4 

-20«,  U2tl 

-3,225,000 

-198,  UKJ 

-1,444,  IW 

-71.U5H 

-4or>,o-23 

-174,094 

-2,  fKXl,  (XX) 

-134,700 

-1,000,  iKK) 


Iti.  Department  of,luPtice 

17.  Post  Oliiw  Department 

18.  Department  of  State 

19.  Trea.=ury  Di'partment  (including  $11,000,000,000  in- 

terest on  debt)    

20.  Atomic  Energy  Comml.ssion 

21.  Federal  Aviation  .\Rency - 

22.  Oeneral  Services  .administration 

23.  Veterans'  A  duiinist  rat  ion 

24.  District  of  Columbia 


Subtotal. 


368, 138 
550,700 
376,601 

12,  394,  042 

2,  693,  000 

751,  260 

l'.ii2,  298 

5,  443,  771 

72,  420 

23,  582,  683 


AFBF 

recommended 

reduction 


-10,035,  79«i 


Grand  total --      103,788,585 

Less  recommended  reduction 10,035,  796 


Grand  total. 


93,  752, 


Indii.ie.-i  legi^liniv.'  iTofKis^ilsand  funding  devices  through  which  some  actual  expenditures  are  hidden,  such  as:  $347,(XX.),UO0  REA  revolving  fund;  and  $100,000,000 
ifrcialmilk  program  ,iis>  "f  -^'C.  32  (uiids). 

Farm  Bureau's  recommended  ndvciion  in  Fidcral  budget,  fiscal  1U65 

(In  thousands  of  dollars] 


.XgeiK'li'S 


Spending 
authority 
requested 


Forrisn  aid: 

la)  .MiUtiWy  iiS.sistaner  -    -    . 

Koducticin     e.iii     I'e     made     because 

United  St  ites  is  Withdrawing  iv>.sistance 

from  couiilries  trading  with  I'uba  and 

iiocaust'  iimple  (mils  rem  un  in  pipeline. 

(b)  Economic  assist, ince... 

Kediu-tion   madr   on   basis   of  ample 

fUIlils  m  pl|H  llllr. 

(c)  Mlswllaiifou-s  uniluli  s  Peace  (\iri\s)     . 

Total -  


1,000,000 

2. 392, 000 
120,000 


AFBF 

recommended 

reduction 


3,512,000 


1  Dfpanment  of  .Vgrtrulture: 

li)  Extension  Service 

(b)  FchkI  stamp  plan >... 

Total... 

3  Department  nf  Commerce: 

(a)  .\rea  Ke<ievelopmen!    \.h!;iuis!r  ition: 

(1)  OiK-rations  

(2)  Public  faei1U\  er  mt^   .         

(3)  .\rea  red»'vel.i]ii;ii  III  fun  1     

Total   .  .       


77,  679 
51,  125 


127.804 


-lai.  000 

-994.  000 

-3(1.000 
-1.  124.  (KHI 


-2,  501 
-51,  vzr^ 


-48,624 


17,500 

35.  0(K) 

170,t»00 


-4.  (l.>0 
•17U,000 


i  I'eparliaeht  "(  l>ifriis(>    ini'it  tfyl - 

The  prop<).se<l  rediielion  i>  ba.sed  on  an  across- 
the-bourd  cut  to  be  applie<i  by  (.'(ingress.  We 
believe  this  could  to  i;y  Im  nbsi.rbel  by  the  mili- 
tary without  in]!ir\  ii  lu'tiona!  defense  since  the 
b!i'i-.'>-r  shows  all  iiiiiU)ended  balance  of 
!-    ,  s.     :-''  f.ir  the  -I  ir;  of  d-ea!  IWk'i. 

;   I'>';:i.'"   oi'  nf  Defense    rivi:  (iiia-Iionsi 

lipconimend  that  om'triielion  be  held  at  the 
1»J  level  of  aiittiuriziitinn.  The  budget  esti- 
:■  ,i!es  M  iii'W  (  Orps  of  Engineer  projects  will  he 
.-.Uifled.  rt.e  bii.igit  shows  an  unexpende<i 
balance  "f  s(2s,c.::.ii<iii  for  the  start  of  fiscal  1965. 
*  Department  f.f  lleaith.  E'tiieati'm.  and  Welfare: 

(•)  Olhcf  of  Education  new  program)- 

(b)  Vocational  prnu-raiii    hold  to  1964  level) 

(c)  Higher   e.im  iHhh    fiudlilies    (hold    to    1964 

level)..  

(d)  Nursing  service.^-  and  resources  Uet  jirogram 

expire)  -     -  -         

(e)  Hospital  eoiivtru'  lion  activities  (.let  program 

expire  I .  - 

(f)  Coninmnilv  work  trmtiiiig  inew  program)... 
(«)  Public  assiMiia.     hud  to  1964  level) 


222,  .500 
49, 880, 000 


I        1,213,620 


Keduelinns  for  vocational  and  higher 
edueatioiial  fieuilies  will  not  impair 
activilies,  $:<2i>.7.M),(KiO  is  proposed  as 
supplemental  to  1964  budget.  This,  If 
lipproved.  will  carrv  program  through 

UK..'.. 


718.400 
183.296 

464.000 

23,347 

293,346 

60,000 

2,980,000 


-■209,020 


-3.225,000 


-198,000 


-718,400 

-sy,  000 

-198.  CXX) 

-19, '285 

-270,  000 

-50,  (KIO 

-100,000 


4, 712, 380 


-1,444.685 


Agencies 


Department  of  the  Interior: 

a  I  Laml    :ind    water   conservation   fuml    (.new 

program)   _       -    -    -   - 

(.b)   Boimeville  Power  .Administration  (new  con- 
struction including  transmission  facilities). 


Total - 


8.  Department  of  Labor: 

^a)  Youth  employment  opportunities  mew  pro- 
gram). 
(b)    Manpower  development  and  training  ihold 
at  1964  level) 


Total- 


9.  Housing  and  limine  Kinance  .Vgency: 

(a)   Prb, 111  pl.iimna;  grants  (Close  out  program)  . 
(.h)   Irbaii  iransportation  assistanev  (.new  pro- 

grani).- 

(,c)    OiK'ti-spat^e  lan.i  grants  cl.isi..  out  program). 

(d)  I'ublir  works  iilanniug  isullKieiit  authoriza- 

tion m  19t-i3-(>4  to  carry  on  program;  should 
Ix-.  teriamateii  (.. 

(e)  Housing    (or    the   elderly    fund    ilegislation 

proposed) -   -   - 

Tohd ---    -    -    -   -    

10.  National  .\eronautics  and  Spac*  .\iiministration 

Ke>luetion  will  not  cnpi.le  program.  It  will 
dehiv  nuion  project,  whuh  should  not  impair 
galluTing  srienlific  data.  The  budget  reflects 
an  imexiH'nded  balance  of  $;^,11^.2()y,(•^)U  for  the 
si  art  o(  fiscal  19t),''i. 

11.  Otli.r  HVleiM-ndeiit   agencies:   -o)    National  Science 

FnuiiMiilioii  >lioM  jt  1904  level;. 

12.  Six^cial  .riiowalice: 

(a)  .\ttack  on  poverty  (.new  [iroposal) 

lb)  Contingencies   -       

(Not  neeiled. — Tlir  budget  reflects  a 
$4(K\0(K).0(K1  supplemental  for  1964  wliich  if 
approve.!  would  c:irry  substantially  into 
lise.d  19«'>,".  It  is  highly  <iuestionable  if  it 
e'luld  be  cotniiiitted  prior  to  .luly  1  of  this 
v.^ir.     There   was   no   toinparable   item   in 

iwa.) 


Spending 
authority 
requested 

AFBF 

recoimnended 

reduction 

42,  7(X) 

-42.700 

58,800 

-28,350 

101.500 

-71,050 

ItiO,  000 

-160,000 

411,000 

-246,023 

,'i71.0(XI 

-40(1,  0'23 

25,000 

-25,000 

75.000 
12,694 

-75.000 
-12,694 

12.01X1 

-12,000 

50,  OtK) 

50,000 

174,694 
5,  304,  000 

-174,694 
-  2,  000,  000 

4s7,  700 


- 134. 700 


Total- - 

Total  re 


liuction 


500,000 
600,000 


1,000,000 


-500.000 
-500.000 


-1,000,000 


-10,035.796 


16808 
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Jvly  is 


U.S.     D«F*BTMrNT     or     ACRICTJLTfRE     BfOCET 

Fiscal   1965 

The  USDA  budtjft.  estimate  i  Spending  Au- 
thority Bequehted  >  SAR  i  New  Obllgatlonal 
Authority)  of  «.3  s>3o  052  000  for  fiscal  yeiir 
1966  showB  a  $1,308,948,000  reduction  In  SAR 
compared    to    $7  26t,90  J.OOO    for    tlscul    lUfcL 

The  anticipated  reduction  of  $1  3  blin" 
Is  based  on  the  .idoption  of  proposed  legisla- 
tion and  the  modification  of  current  fund- 
ing procedures 

1.    SPECIAL    MLLK    PBOGRAM 

Prom  its  Inteptlon  in  1955  through  1962. 
the  program  w.is  financed  through  advances 
from  CommotlUy  Credit  Corporation 

The  Agricultural  Act  of  1961  champed  the 
financing  to  a  direct  appropriation  beglnnim; 
July  1.  1962  The  budget  for  1965  reque.s'.-. 
that  expenses  for  this  proerr.im  be  derived 
by  transfer  from  funds  available  under  sec- 
tion 32  of  the  act  of  August  24.  1935  i  perm^i- 
nent  Indefinite)  If  this  Is  permitted,  the 
budget  will  .show  a  decrease  of  $100  million 
In  direct   appropriation   for   this    Item 

This  is  not  a  real  saving,  however  It  is 
merely  a  transfer  of  funds  from  receipts  to 
the  Treasury  since  the  funds  from  the  sec- 
tion 32  account  would  have  reverted  to  the 
Treasury. 

Recommend  that  funding  be  continued  on 
a  direct  appropriation  basis  as  authorized  by 
Congress 

2.    BtRAL    ELECTFtlFICATlON   ADMINISTRATION 

Legislation  Is  being  requested  to  put  the 
REA  loan  program  on  a  revolving  fund  J)aslB. 
This  would  p«rmlt  current  receipts  from 
previous  loan.s  to  be  used  for  new  loan*, 
with  a  resul".r;<  reduction  in  SAR  of  $.i47 
million  In  1965  The  tr.in.sfer  of  loan  re- 
ceipts to  a  revolving  fund  would,  of  course. 
reduce  the  need  for  SAR  at  the  expeiLse  of 
Treasury  receipts,  so  loan  receipts  e.stlmuted 
at  $169  million  for  1964  and  $178  million  for 
1965  would  be  available  to  reduce  SAR  In 
1965.  The  etfpct  would  be  a  bookkeeping 
reduction  In  'Iretisury  receipts  In  both  rJ64 
and  1965  with  an  utT.settlng  reduction  In  ex- 
penditures e<iual  to  the  loan  receipts  for  2 
years  showing  up  in  the  1965  budget  IhU 
would  Improve  the  balance  of  the  1965  budg- 
et at  the  expense  of  the  larger  1364  deficit 
although  It  would  not  affect  the  actual  cost 
of  the  program 

Recommend  that  the  proposed  legislation 
be  defeated 

Argument  for  such  a  proposal  Is  based  on 
the  current  practice  of  the  use  of  revolving 
funds  m  other  agencies 

The  comparuon  is  not  valid  .since  REA  en- 
Joys  preferential  treatment  with  2  percent 
Interest  on  the  fund.s  borrowed  from  the 
Treasury  and  was  designed  to  meet  a  cer- 
tain limited  nee<l  Such  a  practice  would 
open  backdoor  financing  and  would  not  be 
clearly  identified  as  a  budget  item  in  our 
current  rcportlnt?  proce^lures 

The  budget  Indicates  that  proposed  legis- 
lation for  new  pr  Jkjr.im.s  f.'r  cottori  and  dairy 
products  will  reduce  expenditures  $230  mil- 
lion in  fiscal  1965 

USDA  estimates  of  the  cost  of  pendlnt:  cot- 
ton legislation  show  a  savings  by  the  trans- 
parent device  of  .uisumlp.g  that  CCC  cotton 
which  would  be  used  to  make  payments-ln- 
klnd  haa  a  zero  value 

The  budget  apixirently  has  made  no  allow- 
ance for  the  pijsslble  coet  of  pending  wheat 
legislation. 

The  budget  says  "Export  payments  on 
wheat  and  wheat  flour  are  not  anticipated  In 
1966;  as  It  Is  estimated  that  the  domestic 
market  price  will  fa'.l  be'.ow  the  com.petlttve 
world  price."  Howevfr.  the  USDA  h^m  be^ri 
offering  to  pay  subsidies  '>f  8  to  16  cen»s  per 
bushel  on  hard  red  winter  wheat  exp<'rted 
after  July  1.  1964  Since  we  could  Px;K->rt  600 
million  to  1  billion  bushels  of  wheat,  an 
average  export  subsidy  of  10  to  15  cents  per 
busbe:  could  coet  $60  million  to  $150  million. 


Pending  legislation  would  materially  In- 
crease export  costs  by  providing  for  export 
certificates  The  face  value  of  export  cer- 
tificates will  be  25  cents  per  bushel  In  l9o4 
but  It  iictually  ouuld  be  much  higher  Ex- 
p<jrters  wou'.d  have  to  pay  for  these  certifi- 
cates initially,  but  export  subsidies  -AnKid 
have  to  be  Increased  lu  order  t<i  relmbur.se 
exporters  for  the  Increase  In  their  costs  at- 
tributable Ui  the  certificate  requirement  In 
addition,  the  pending  leglsl.itlon  would  au- 
thorize land  diversion  payments  to  wheat 
producers 

3.    MEAT    AND   PtilLTRY    INSPECTION 

The  budget  reflect*  a  saving  of  $30,837,iX)0 
for  meat  Inspection  and  $16,622,000  for 
poultry  insfjection  by  placing.?  the  cost  of  tills 
service  on  a  self-8upp<.>rtlug  fee  basis.  Farm 
Bureau  opptised  this  on  the  b;isls  that  It  is 
a  compulsory  service  performed  for  the  pro- 
tection of  the  public  heivlth  rather  than  a 
benefit  to  the  Industries  served 

«    coMMOorrr  cuaan  corporation 

The  budget  shows  a  decreaae  of  $136  bil- 
lion In  SAR  for  price  support  and  related  pro- 
grams. A  subetantUl  part  vif  Ihl.s  reduction 
is  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  reimburse- 
ment is  being  requested  for  only  "a  portion 
of  Its  1963  realized  loea  "  As  a  result,  the 
CCC's  accumulated  deficit  Is  expected  t*i  In- 
ireiise  by  more  than  $723  million  In  fiscal 
1965. 

The  propoeed  reduction  In  SAR  also  re- 
flects a  proposal  to  relieve  the  CCC  of  the 
obligation  to  pay  interest  on  Treasury  \xjt- 
rowmgs  which  represent  "past  years'  realized 
losses."  This  would  not  .iftcct  the  overall 
financial  position  of  the  Oovernment  as  It 
would  reduce  both  receipts  and  expenditures, 
but  It  helps  to  hold  down  SAR  for  price-sup- 
port programa. 

If  the  proposal  with  respect  to  Interest  for 
bijrrowings  .should  be  approved,  the  CCC  bor- 
rowings of  non-lnterest-bearlng  capital 
would  amount  to|$3  8  billion  at  the  end  of 
fiscal  1964  This  total  would  rise  to  $4  9 
billion  at  the  end  of  fiscal  1965  Assuming 
an  Interest  rate  of  3  5  percent,  the  proposed 
change  In  the  CCC's  obligation  to  pay  Inter- 
est wc5uld  save  that  agency  well  over  $1^5 
million  per  year  at  the  expense  of  Treasxiry 
receipts 

The  wool  program  la  being  shifted  from  an 
April  1  March  30  basis  t<>  a  calendar  year 
basi.s;  and  p»iymenU  for  both  In  1962  and 
1963  marketing  years  are  to  be  m.ide  In  fiscal 
1964.  As  a  result,  the  budget  shows  a  re- 
duction of  $9.7  million  In  SAR  In  h.hciU  1965 
although  the  actual  cost  of  the  program  l.s 
expected  to  Increase  In  the  current  marketing 
year  i  On  a  marketing  year  basis.  Wool  Act 
payments  are  estimated  at  $40  9  million  for 
1962.  $32  6  million  tor  1963.  and  $515  mil- 
lion for  1964.) 

In  summary,  the  so-called  reduction  <jf 
$1  26  billion  in  new  spending  for  the  CCC 
actually  reflects  an  Increase  of  $723  million 
In  that  agency's  accumulated  deficit.  $125 
million  In  the  form  of  an  exemption  from 
Interest  in  borrowings,  a  doubling  up  of  W(X)1 
Act  payments  In  1964.  and  highly  speculative 
issumptlons  with  respect  to  legislation  af- 
fecting c<itton.  dailry  products,  and  wheat 

5.       LAND     USX     PROGRAM 

The  budget  proposes  a  supplemental  of 
$40  million  for  fl-H-al  1964  and  an  appropria- 
tion of  $40  million  for  fiscal  1965  to  shift 
the  use  of  land  to  other  than  crop  produc- 
tion with  emphiisls  on  wildlife  and  recrea- 
tion resources 

6       EXTENSION     SERVICE 

The  budget  reflects  a  reduction  of  $2,501.- 
000  Such  a  reduction  would  Impose  a 
serlou.s  problem  In  financing  the  joint  Fed- 
ert:-State  c  „  iperatlve  proRram  It  w  aild 
ini-x'.'je  i:mltatl'>ns  on  the  s<ilary  adjustment-'^ 
kT  ir.'-vj  Feder.il  employees  and  would  require 
mariy  .-^tiite.s  to  amend  their  salary  Increases 


ReLX)mmend  that  the  appropriation  h.  k  . 
at  the  1964  level  "oeii«14 

7.     rOOD     STAMP     PLAN 

Recommend  termination  of  program    Th 
will  result  in  a  saving  of  $51,125  000  In  !^ 
tlon  32  funds  "  "*• 

8       PfBLIC     LAW     480 

Hecommend    transfer    of   $264    million  • 
Agency  for  International  Development      ^ 

I.NDFPFNDKNC-E    DAY    ADDRESS  BY 
VICE  ADMIRAL  SCHOECH 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President.  I  h»d 
the  piivilege  of  accompanying  Vice  Ada 
VV.  A.  Schoech.  Chief  of  Naval  Materia;' 
in  connection  with  the  Independence 
Day  celebration  m  Seattle  on  July  4  a| 
the  principal  i^peakcr.  he  delivered  an 
ouustandlng  address  which  I  commend 
to  all   my  colleaf.;ues. 

I  aik  unanimous  consent  tha;  hi* 
speech  be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
wius  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recoi: 
as  follows: 

Remarks  or  Vice  .\dm    W    A    Schoech,  CBN 

AT    IHl     IN1J(PI  .M-iENCK    IJ^V    CrLtBRATION   LN 

Seattle.  Wash    on  Jilt  4.  1964 

Post  Commander  Chamberlin,  new  citizen* 
ladles  and  gentlemen.  It  Is  a  great  prlviiegt 
to  speak  to  you  tcxlay.  and  I  am  deep;? 
impressed  by  the  Seattle  Independence  Dit 
celebration 

Further,  I  am  honored  that  Admiral  Mc- 
Donald, the  Chief  of  Nav.il  OjK-ratlons,  ask«l 
me  to  take  this  engagement  for  him.  He 
sends  his  deepest  regrett  tliat  he  Is  unable  u: 
be  here  today 

I  am  reminded,  as  I  stand  here,  tliat  k.- 
most  exactU  1  month  ago — on  the  ihlnl 
of  June  I  had  the  plea.sure  of  wllne8Sl::g 
the  oath  of  office  of  the  graduates  of  the 
US  Nu'.al  .Ai-ademy,  c1:lss  of  ly64  Time 
fine  young  men,  being  .sworn  In  as  enalgu 
In  the  US  N.ivy  after  4  vears  of  hard  wort 
and  study,  pledged  themselves  to  suppor. 
and  defend  the  Constitution  of  the  tJnlted 
.Sttites  of  America 

The  cxUh  which  these  new  citizens  of  U:e 
United  St.ites  have  Just  taken  here  todiT 
also  commits  them  to  support  and  defend 
that   same  Constitution 

I  can  do  no  le.ss  than  to  express  my  cot- 
grutulatlons  and  best  wishes  to  each  of  them 
I  can  do  no  more  than  to  point  out  tt»; 
all  of  the  officers  dedicated  to  the  defecj* 
of  your  country  take  an  Identical  oath 

Might  I  also  point  out  that  we  u  gwxi 
Americans  should,  as  a  matter  of  coilt* 
pledge  our  support  to  the  Ideals  represented 
by  our  Constitution  This  is  .significant  be- 
cause. In  some  other  societies  allegiance  u 
sometimes  pledge  to  the  person  at  the  htti 
of  the  government — euch  as  to  .\dolph  Hitler, 
or  to  only  part  of  the  society — such  aa  the 
Communist  Party 

We  .should  always — new  citizens  and  old 
alike— take  great  pride  that  we  undertsie 
Identical  obligations  l;i  supjKirt  of  the  IdealJ 
of  our  entire  society 

Most  of  iLs  would,  I  believe,  agree  tli»* 
palrUitlsm  and  love  of  country  are  not  euT 
subjects  to  talk  about  This  Is  true  becauM 
each  of  us  has  -and  should  have— his  own 
concept  of  what  patrlotLsm  means  to  bl» 
I  cannot,  therefore,  and  I  do  not,  preeum* 
to  speak  to  you  today  as  an  expert  on 
patriotism  Had  you  Invited  me  to  jpe** 
ab^iut  the  f  S  Navy,  you  may  have  expert*^ 
some  kind  of  expert  opinion 

But  a  patriotic  theme  seem?"  different  to 
me  No  one  person  Is  an  expert,  and  no 
one  group  of  persons,  no  single  part  of  our 
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niture 

M  vou  or  .seemed   unimportant 

r.tii'  the    Revolution,    and    for 


ntrv  has  a  monopoly  on  patriotic  Im- 
*"-.'nor  exclusive  pos.sessloi^of  dedica- 
**  to  the  Nation  The  most  I  can  hope 
"°rt-i  then  i.<i  tu  express  aome  of  my  own 
*?  «'  and  perhai>6  oiler  some  thoughts  for 
TOiTconslderatlon  on   this   most   Important 

'.iihtect— piitJH^^--"^'"- 

lit  me  begin   tav   noting  a  change  In  the 

,7;,re  of  war  which  may  not  have  occurred 

Beginning 
some  time 
thfreafier  the  United  SUites  was  perlodl- 
^Iv  e-.k'.igfd  m  what  might  be  called  "slng- 
'rj'wa.-s"  I  -'"^  "*-'■  suggesting  that  these 
i^'s  were  easv.  nrr  that  they  were  unlm- 
oortsnt  to  our  country.  But  I  am  suggest- 
ast  th»t  they  were  accompanied  by  a  burst 
'latnotic  fervor  wlilch  resulted  in  the 
^jnposlr.g  and  poiailarUatlon  of  many 
niemor.ible  sonc^ 

Canted,  not  all  of  these  were  patriotic 
longs— but  they  were  romantically  asso- 
c'ated  with  home  and  country  and,  as  a 
re-ui:  one  cant  think  of  either  the  wars, 
o;  tlie  scLCs.  separatelv. 

■Hie  Re\olullon  Itself,  for  Instance,  pro- 
duced V.mkee  Doodle."  The  long,  hard, 
ind  desperate  years  of  the  Civil  War  pro- 
duced Dixie,"  "Tenting  Tonight  on  the  Old 
C&mn  Grounds."  and  "The  Battle  Hymn  of 
the  Republic  " 

The  great  composer.  George  M.  Cohan, 
wTt^te  "Over  There  "  during  World  War  I, 
and  m.inv  of  us  al'^o  remember  "Pack  Up 
Your  Troubles  In  Your  Old  Kit  Bag," 
Tlpperary,"  and  the  carefree  "Hlnky-Dlnky 
Par'.e?  V'Uis  " 

These  were  great  songs,  some  deeply  ro- 
manUc  or  sentimental,  some  gay  and  light- 
hearted,  but  they  all  reflect  our  past  ability 
to  Slid  moments  of  pleasure  and  sentiment 
ix:d  tlie  turdshlps  of  war. 

But  what  about  World  War  n?  The 
enormity  of  this  war  and  Its  possible  con- 
sequences seemed  to  dampen  the  songmak- 
lag  uree  Tliere  were  songs,  of  course,  such 
u  White  CUlTs  of  Dover."  "Don't  Sit  Under 
the  Apple  Tree"  and  the  spirited  "Praise  the 
Ix.'d  a:.d  Pass  the  .\inmunltlon."  But  the 
peat  tendency  of  the  American  fighting 
Ear.  ui  resort  to  song  between  battles  was 
even  t.*ien  docMning 

The  nature  of  war  was  changing,  and  the 
impulse  to  sins:  about  war  was  dying  out. 
No  truly  memorable  American  song — pa- 
triotic or  romantic — came  out  of  World  War 
n  That  war  was  Ux>  deadly,  too  desperate, 
too  demaudlnu.  Nor  have  any  songs  come 
out  of  the  Korean  war,  or  from  the  cold  war 
in  which  we  have  been  so  long  engaged,  or 
rrora  the  current  fighting  In  South  Vietnam. 

Tiday.  can  anyone  Imagine  a  suitable  song 
to  accompany  the  possibility  of  a  massive 
nuclear  exchange?  Certainly  not.  Such 
«  catastrophe  Is  nothing  to  sing  about. 

Can  anyone  Imagine  an  appropriate  Bong 
to  accompany  the  attempted  subversion  and 
wpiunape  to  which  our  Nation  has  been  ex- 
posed [or  over  20  years?     Certainly  not. 

Can  anybody  sing  about  missiles  In  Cuba, 
-r  a  V-2'  shot  down,  or  a  B-66  lost?  Of 
course  not — the  nature  of  the  conflict  that 
confronts  us  today  Is  entirely  unlike  the 
romantic  conflicts  of  past  centuries. 

Not  only  has  the  nature  of  war  changed, 
:ts  timh-.i;  has  al.so  changed.  In  the  not  too 
distant  past,  wars  were  widely  spaced.  In 
those  days,  occa.^lons  such  as  the  Fourth  of 
July,  and  Memorial  Day  brought  forth  great 
upsurges  of  patriotism.  We  still  have  our 
patriotic  holidays  of  course,  but  their  setting 
ha»  changed.  They  occur  midst  a  series  of 
worldwide,  aggravating,  frustrating,  small 
conflicts  and  confrontations.  These  tests  of 
national  courage  and  will  occur,  not  from 
gfneration  to  generation,  nor  from  decade 
to  decade,  but  dally,  hourly,  continually. 

And  when  our  holidays  come,  if  the  surge 
of  public   emotion   Isn't  as   apparent  aa  It 


once  was.  does  this  mean  that  there  Is  less 
patriotism  In  the  United  States  than  there 
once  was.  I  think  not.  In  my  view  patriot- 
ism In  America  today  Is  greater  in  quality 
and  quantity  than  It  has  ever  been  before. 
Let  me  tell  you  why  I  am  convinced  that 
this  Is  so.  In  the  Pacific  today,  west  of 
Hawaii  and  Alaska,  we  have  over  200,000 
men  In  uniform.  We  have  many  thousands 
of  soldiers  and  airmen  stationed  on  the 
continent  of  Europe,  In  such  forward  areas 
as  the  city  of  Berlin.  Navy  ships  and  aircraft 
are  deployed  worldwide  throughout  the  blue 
water  oceans  which  cover  nearly  three-quar- 
ters of  the  globe.  The  continuing  success 
and  progress  of  the  United  States  as  a  free 
country  depends  upon  these  men  who  guard 
the  freedom  of  other  nations  where  freedom 
also  lives.  This  Is  not  a  periodic  kind  of 
Job  to  be  taken  up  every  20  years  or  so— on 
the  contrary,  the  defense  of  the  free  world 
must  be  maintained  constantly,  day  In  and 
day  out.  year  In  and  year  out.  until  such 
time  as  peace  and  freedom  bless  all  the 
peoples  of  the  world. 

I  am  therefore  suggesting  that  If — as  has 
been  charged — the  patriotism  of  Americans 
does  seem  less  Intense  than  perhaps  it  once 
did,  it  Is  because  that  patriotism  is  now  ex- 
ercised constantly,  under  hazardous  condi- 
tions, by  larger  peacetime  Armed  Forces  than 
we  have  maintained  ever  before,  and  It  Is 
supported  by  a  heavy  tax  burden  that  is  still 
heavy,  even  after  a  sizable  reduction.  In 
short,  the  Intense  patriotism  that  once 
marked  a  few  special  days  each  year  here  at 
home  Is  now  manifest  every  day  of  the  year 
and  Is  demonstrated  all  over  the  globe. 

But  this  Is  not  all,  I  would  be  the  last 
to  suggest  to  you  that  the  uniformed  serv- 
ices have  any  monopoly  on  patriotism. 

There  are  many  other  dedicated  citizens 
carrying  forward  the  work  of  our  country — 
both  here  at  home  and  abroad.  Who  can 
deny,  for  example,  that  the  Peace  Corps  also 
represents  the  highest  of  patrio'ic  and  hu- 
manitarian impulses?  Further,  there  are  al- 
ways representatives  of  our  State  Depart- 
ment, and  other  Federal  deparimcMts.  pro- 
tecting American  interests,  property,  and 
lives  In  every  trouble  spot  that  arisec.  Our 
many  alliances,  trade  agreements,  and  mem- 
berships In  loternational  organizations  all 
serve  and  further  the  national  Interest — 
and  these  International  endeavors  require 
the  dedicated  efforts  of  more  U.S.  citizens 
than  ever  before  in  our  history. 

I  feel  quite  secure,  therefore,  in  saying  to 
you  that  the  changing  nature  of  interna- 
tional conflict — from  the  kind  which  gen- 
erated a  willingness  to  sing,  to  the  cold  war 
which  leaves  very  little  to  sing  about — has 
also  changed  the  external  appearance  of 
American  patriotism.  It  has  changed  it  from 
a  periodic  demonstrative  kind  of  patriotism, 
to  a  quiet,  patient  patriotism  shared  and  evi- 
denced the  world  over  by  a  vastly  greater 
number  of  Americans  than  ever  before  both 
In  and  out  of  uniform,  who  have  a  sort  of 
Independence  Day  celebration  all  year  long 
In  all  kinds  of  hardship  and  loneliness  and 
danger. 

Right  this  minute,  there  are  3  million 
American  men  and  women  In  uniform  on 
active  duty — the  overwhelming  majority  are 
volunteers.  Our  Reserve  Forces  and  our  Na- 
tional Guard  Forces,  which  number  nearly  4 
million  men.  are  100  percent  volunteers. 
More  dollar  value  of  series  E  and  H  savings 
bonds  are  owned  by  the  American  people  to- 
day than  ever  before. 

Maybe  you  recall  from  your  history  that 
during  the  Civil  War  there  were  great  draft 
riots  in  New  York.  Perhaps  you  remember 
that  It  was  possible  to  hire  a  substitute  for 
the  Civil  War  draft,  or  to  pay  a  bounty  to 
avoid  It.  As  late  as  the  1930's  it  was  still 
possible  to  buy  one's  way  out  of  the  military 
service.    It  is  significant.  I  think,  that  the 


resistance  to  the  draft  was  lower  during 
World  War  I  than  during  the  Civil  War,  and 
even  lower  during  World  War  II  than  during 
World  War  I.  Today  under  our  limited  selec- 
tive service,  draft  evasion  Is  practically  non- 
existent. 

Only  last  year  Assistant  Secretary  of  De- 
fense for  Manpower,  Norman  Paul,  testified 
that  for  every  seven  young  men  physically 
and  mentally  qualified,  six  would  see  some 
form  of  military  service  before  the  end  of 
their  26th  year.  The  seventh  might  have 
received  a  deferment-.— not  an  exemption — 
in  the  national  interest. 

Last  September  induction  of  married  men 
was  deferred — but  there  was  no  correspond- 
ing Jump  in  the  marriage  rate.  The  young 
men  of  our  country  seem  to  accept  military 
service  as  part  of  their  lives — they  discuss 
it  and  plan  for  It — and — most  significantly, 
many  volunteer. 

So  I  would  conclude  that  the  Intensity  of 
American  patriotism  has  not  changed.  It  is 
as  strong,  if  not  stronger,  than  It  ever  was. 
What  has  changed  is  the  external  appearance 
of  patriotism.  The  facts  are  that  more 
Americans  are  more  active  In  the  support  of 
their  country  than  ever  before. 

As  we  have  shifted  slowly  from  the  "sing- 
ing" to  the  "nonsinging"  kind  of  conflict, 
we  also  have  shifted  from  a  demonstrative, 
drumbeating  kind  of  patriotism  to  a  steady, 
widespread,  devoted,  and  almost  routine  kind 
of  patriotism.  In  a  sense,  it  is  somewhat  like 
going  to  church  for  an  hour  on  Sunday,  as 
compared  with  leading  a  Christian  life  the 
remaining  167  hours  of  the  week. 

Actually  both  are  necessary,  and  comple- 
ment each  other.  We  can  be  proud  that  cele- 
brations such  as  this  continue  to  be  spon- 
sored and  supported,  and  that  between  pub- 
lic holidays,  millions  of  Americans  continue 
to  give  their  support  to  their  country. 

Having  said  this,  I  also  feel  obligated  to 
observe  that  American  patriotism  does  not, 
and  cannot  stand  aloof  and  alone  In  today's 
world.  Part  of  the  oath  we  witnessed  earlier 
consisted  of  a  renunciation  of  previous  al- 
legiance to  other  countries. 

I  think  it  Is  Important  to  recognize  that 
the  patriotic  Impulse  exists  in  all  parts  of 
the  world  among  all  peoples.  It  is  sometimes 
referred  to  as  nationalism,  but  whatever  it 
Is  called,  it  is  one  of  the  most  powerful  forces 
at  work  in  the  world  today.  When  the 
United  Nations  was  formed  In  San  Fran- 
cisco, in  1945,  51  independent  nations  rati- 
fied the  U.N.  Charter.  Today  the  U.N.  has 
114  independent  sovereign  member  nations, 
and  it  is  expected  that  this  number  will  soon 
exceed  120.  In  other  words,  the  number  of 
independent  nations  in  the  world  has  more 
than  doubled  since  1945.  Many  of  these  na- 
tions— Lebanon,  Korea,  Zanzibar,  South  Viet- 
nam— have  been  the  scene  of  much  Navy 
activity  since  World  War  II — but  they  were 
not  even  nations  before  1945. 

Some  of  these  new  countries  are  not  very 
steady  on  their  feet.  They  may  lack  the  re- 
sources, traditions,  and  trained  personnel 
necessary  to  develop  and  preserve  their  Inde- 
pendence. But  there  is  no  denying  that  the 
force  of  nationalism  which  prompted  their 
successful  bid  for  independence  Is  a  power- 
ful one,  and  a  patriotic  one.  It  Is  one 
strength  which  we  must  recognize  and 
understand  If  we  are  to  support  effectively 
the  cause  of  freedom  throughout  the  world. 
We  may  disagree,  and  disagree  materially, 
with  some  nations,  but  this  does  not  mean 
that  we  should  also  deprecate  the  strength 
or  Intensity  of  the  patriotism  of  their  citi- 
zens. We  can  be  sure  that  the  Soviets  take 
great  pride  in  their  Sputniks.  We  may  dis- 
approve of  some  of  their  actions,  but  surely 
we  can  understand  their  national  pride  In 
this  accomplishment.  And.  perhaps,  we  can 
understand,  as  we  remember  the  invasion  of 
the  Soviet  Union,  why  they  refer  to  World 
War  n  as  the  great  patriotic  war. 
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At  times  the  national  pride  of  the  Egyp- 
tians, the  Panamanians,  the  Israelis,  and 
the  French  has  been  counter  to  our  desires 
and  has  dlsple.ised  us 

But  whether  we  like  It  or  not.  and 
whether  we  admit  It  or  nut,  strong  n.uinnal- 
Istlc  forces  are  at  work  In  the  world  today 
Just  as  we  must  accept  the  fact  that  im  Iri- 
dlvldual  or  gr'>up  has  a  m'>r.opoly  on  .Ame"-!- 
can  patriotism,  we  must  also  realize  that 
the  United  States  has  no  monopoly  on  na- 
tional pride  or  love  of  country 

The  pride  of  the  many  new  and  Inde- 
pendent nations  of  the  world-  remember 
that  we  set  the  example  for  revolution  In 
1776- — can  be  expected  t.)  be  Ju.st  as  strong 
as  ours  was  then  And  the  older  nations 
of  the  world,  strengthened  by  centuries  of 
history  and  tr.idltlon,  can  ilso  be  expected 
to  take  a  rightful  and  Justifiable  pride  in 
their  right  to  decide  their  own  best  inter- 
ests  Indepyendeiitly 

It  is  Important  for  us  to  accept  this  be- 
cause this  understanding  Is  essential  to  our 
Nation's  successful  conduct  of  foreign  rela- 
tions. We  are,  whether  we  like  It  or  not 
Internationally  engaged  We  have  mlllUiry 
alliances  with  42  nations  throughout  the 
world.  The  United  States  Is  both  the 
world's  largest  importer  and  the  world's 
largest  exporter  of  goods.  During  the  year 
1963.  ships  of  yi>ur  Navy  made  5.746  visits 
to  274  different  ports  In  88  separate  coun- 
tries (Jo'fi  the  N'avy  and  see  the  world  i 
Our  Nation  conducts  diplomatic  relations 
with  121  countries  Nearly  2  million  Ameri- 
cans live  and  work  abroad  Under  these 
circumstances.  It  Is  highly  probable  that  our 
national  Interests  will  continue  to  be  af- 
fected by  those  of  other  nations  In  more 
and  different  ways.  I  think  It  is  important 
for  us  to  realize  that  we  do  not  control — 
nor  do  we  wish  to  control — the  actions  of 
the  countries  with  whom  we  deal  In  other 
words  we  must  retain  our  pride  without 
offending  the  pride  of  others 

In  summary  then  I  would  like  to  leave  you 
with  the  Idea  that  the  traditional  American 
patriotism  still  exists  In  all  of  its  strength 
It  Is  spread  throughout  the  year  and 
throughout  the  world  Your  representa- 
tives— both  In  .^nd  out  "f  uniform  -stand  a 
continuous  watch  f'>r  freedom  all  over  the 
world. 

The  cold  war  hus  left  us  very  little  to  sing 
about  We  do  n  't  have  such  slogans  to  rally 
around  as  "Remember  the  Maine,"  or 
"Plfty-four  Forty  or  Fight,"  What  we  do 
have,  however,  seems  even  more  significant 
and  encouraging  to  me  I  think  we  have 
reached  a  widespread  national  understanding 
that  the  United  States  has  Inherited  the  lead- 
ership of  the  free  world  and  with  that  lead- 
ership has  C'lme  great  responsibilities  for 
maintaining  the  peace  I  think  most  Ameri- 
cans appreciate  that  there  are  no  easy,  clean- 
cut,  or  permanent  solutions  to  most  of  our 
International  problems  Most  Americans 
know  that  our  leadership  and  responsibili- 
ties demand  a  concerted,  sustained,  and 
powerful  national  effort  on  everyone's  part 
Such  an  effort  automatically  requires  sacri- 
fices by  our  clt!zen.s — sacrifices  In  Income,  in 
time,  in  personal  effort  It  would.  In  my 
opinion,  be  ex'remely  shortsighted,  and  per- 
haps even  ung-  itcful  to  believe  that  these 
sacrifice*  which  are  being  made  dally 
do  not  reflect  a  great  additional  quality 
superimposed  on  our  traditional  concept  of 
patriotism. 

But  we  know  we  live  In  %  world  of  many 
sovereign  nations  whiise  peoples  take  eq\ial 
pride  in  their  fl  igs  and  their  traditions  and 
their  accomplishments  We  know  that 
events  are  guiiik:  to  occur  In  the  world  which 
will  continue  to  try  our  patience  to  test  our 
resolve,  and  to  demand  sacrifices  It  seems 
appropriate  to  me  therefore,  to  view  today's 
American  patriotism-  not  as  a  torch  burn- 
ing dimly  and  fitfully  -but  rather  as  one 
glowing  brighter  and  steadier  than  ever  be- 


fore— glowing  because  190  million  Americans 
recognize  and  wUllnglv  assume  their  re- 
s'xjnsibllltles  In  working  toward  peace  and 
Justice  for  all  the  peoples  of  the  world 


APPOINTMENT  OF  LeROY  COI  LINS 
TO  BE  DIRECTOR  OI-  THE  COM- 
MUNITY   ROTATIONS   SERVICE 

Mr  THURMOND  Mr.  Prt'.sid.nt,  the 
US  Senate  ha.s  voted  to  confirm  the 
nomination  of  Mr  LeRoy  CoUin.s  to  be 
Director  of  the  Community  Relations 
Service,  under  the  so-called  civil  rights 
legislation  which  wa.s  recently  pa-ssed  by 
Congress  In  an  address  to  the  Senate 
on  Monday,  I  made  very  clear  my  posi- 
tion in  opposition  to  this  nf)inination. 
Since  that  time,  my  attention  has  b«'en 
called  to  an  excellent  editorial,  from  the 
largest  daily  newspaper  in  South  Caro- 
lina, expressing  what  I  consider  to  be  the 
con.sensus  in  South  Carolina  on  this 
nomination 

I  ask  unanimous  con.sent.  Mr  Presi- 
dent, to  have  printed  in  the  REcoRn  at 
the  conclusion  of  these  remarks  an  edi- 
torial entitled  "A  Voice  of  Moderation''" 
from  The  State,  of  Columbia,  S  C.  dated 
July  9.  1964. 

There  bcng  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  HfrdHo 
as  follows: 

'From  the  Columbia  (S  C  )  State.  J\ilv  9, 
19641 
A  'Voici!  OF  Moderation? 

LeRoy  C<jlllns.  the  Florid  Ian  who  has  m.ide 
a  career  out  of  being  extremely  mcxleriite, 
seems  on  the  threshold  of  still  another  exer- 
cise In  his  version  of  moderation 

Collins  first  gained  prominence  us  Gover- 
nor of  Florida  where  he  succeeded  remark- 
ably well  In  developing  a  reputation  as  one 
r>(  the  new  breed  of  enlightened  southernery 
His  was  usually  the  voice  of  sw^eetness  and 
light  expressed  in  cultured  tones  and  with 
p.illte  restraint 

Handsome,  well-groomed,  suave,  and  artic- 
ulate G<ivernor  Collins  became  the  darlln'  'if 
the  liberals.  North  and  South,  who  felt  they 
had  found  a  southerner  who  wmild  lead  hU 
benighted  brethren  Into  the  paths  of  Integra- 
tion But  Collins  preferred  the  clrcultotis 
route,  bending  a  little  this  way  and  a  little 
that  way  to  meet  conditions  of  the  moment 

At  one  time,  when  challenged  by  a  forth- 
right segregationist  and  gubernatorial  oppo- 
nent named  Sumter  Lowry,  Governor  Collln.s 
almost  bent  double  That  w.us  In  early  Feb- 
rvjary  of  1956,  when  he  was  feeling  the  he.it 
of  antt-lntegratlon  sentiment  In  Florida 
With  a  race  for  reelection  In  the  otflng,  Col- 
lins declared  he  would  stand  firmly  and 
squarely  behind  Florida's  long-established 
traditions  and  would  "continue  In  mv  deter- 
mination to  provide  effective  leadership  to 
maintain  segregation  In  Florida  " 

He  won  reelection,  but  within  a  year  was 
uilng  terms  such  a  "a  lie"  and  "ri  hoax"  to 
describe  the  Interposition  resolution  pus.sefl 
by  the  Florida  Legislature  In  ItJi  resentment 
against  Federal  pressures  for  racemlxlng 

In  1960.  as  his  second  term  as  CJovernor 
w.Ts  running  out,  he  was  chosen  as  presiding 
officer  for  the  Democratic  natlf>nal  ccinven- 
tlon  In  Los  Angeles  Prom  there  he  moved 
Into  the  presidency  of  the  National  Associa- 
tion of  Bro :idc:isters  It  was  In  that  capacity 
that  he  made  additional  headlines,  especially 
In  South  Carolina,  bv  rastlgntlnsr  the  South 
in  a  speech  delivered  before  the  Columbia 
Chamber  of  Commerce  in  December  of  1063 
In  the  emotional  aftermath  of  President 
Kennedy's  assassination  by  a  traitorous  de- 
fector to  Moscow.  LeRoy  Collins  undertook  to 
lay  a  share  of  the  blame  up<'in  southerners. 


■  For  too  long,"  he  declared   'we  h.t 
mirted    the    South's    uwn    worst    PnpJf '*^" 
speak    for    ,t     .    .    .    They    have  S'Tt  ^ 
speerne.s    on    the    fl.xr    of    Congress    Jk,^ 
s..u::ded    like    anil-Amerlcan   diauibe.  f 
some  hostile  foreign  country    •  •  •  h      , 
are  the  majority  of  southerners  i;oinB*J°°* 
low  themselves  to  be  carlcatu.-ed  befV.  ,*k" 
Nation  by  these  Claghorns?     How  mnnv  s, 
day-school  children  have  to  be  dvna»,it«  ." 
death'     How  many  Ne^-ro  leader.s  havel/!! 
shot    in    the    back'      How    manv   Govern^ 
have    to   be   shot   in    the   chest •>  '  How  m^ 
Presidents  have  to  be  assiusslnated'' 

T.Mj.iv  the  South  faces  a  time  of  temhi. 
trl.il  brought  about  by  President  Johnaon! 
rorclng  through  Congress  a  vicious  bin  to 
strip  Americans,  not  Just  southerners  c^ 
rhelr  rights  of  free  choice  and  of  their  exjr 
else  ot  property  rlghtB,  The  bill  u  ui  now 
despite  the  opposition  of  those  Congressmen 
dejscrlbed  as  Claghorns  by  LeRoy  Collln« 

We  Wonder  whether  tills  is  the  man  to  > 
Director  of  the  Community  Relations  Serve* 
under  the  new  civil  rights  bureaucracy  L* 
I  eH  ly  Collins'  words  of  last  December  Ttttc. 
moderation,  we  fear  lor  the  .s<  u;h 


SHARP  IMPROVEMFJ^T  IN  U.S  BAL- 
ANCE OF  PAYMENTS  FORECAST 
Mr  JAVrrS.  Mr.  President.  I  call  the 
attention  of  the  Senate  to  two  extremely 
sipnificant  articles — which  appeared  ic 
this  morning's  New  York  Times — con- 
cerning our  balance-of-paynients  situa- 
tion 

An  article  written  by  Edwin  Dale, 
based  on  otTicial  data  report.s  that  during 
the  months  of  May  and  June  our  bal- 
ance of  payments  showed  .<ub.siar.t;a; 
improvements,  .so  that  for  the  first  half 
of  1964  our  balance-of-paymenUs  delict 
was  running  at  an  annual  rate  of  $1.6 
billion  In  comparison,  over  the  past  6 
years  our  payments  deticit  averaged  $3 
billion  eavii  year  Should  this  situatior. 
persist  during  the  second  half  of  the 
year,  the  United  States  would  have  made 
a  «reat  deal  of  progress  toward  attain- 
inK  equilibrium  in  its  inliTnationa; 
transactions. 

The  second  article,  written  by  Brendar. 
Jones,  reports  that  the  National  Foreign 
Trade  Council,  m  a  inidyrar  forecast 
i.ssued  yesterday,  reaciied  the  roncluslor. 
that  our  payments  deficit  bv  the  end  of 
tlie  year  will  be  ab<iut  SI  5  billion.  do»x 
$400  million  from  the  councils  estimate 
at  the  boLiinniiii;  of  the  year  This  con- 
clusion eoriuboiate.s  the  estimate  made 
by  Mr.  Dale. 

According  to  the  council,  an  increased 
outflow  of  private  capital  which  is  ex- 
pected to  come  after  the  enactment  by 
Congress  of  the  interest  equalization  tax 
would  be  the  mam  debit  item  in  this  Na- 
tions overall  tran-sactions  with  other 
countries  The  council  predicts  further 
improvements  m  our  exports  and  a 
milder  i;ain  for  our  imports,  with  an  in- 
dicated export  surplus  of  $6. ,5  billion- 
the  larwe.st  favorable  trade  balance  for 
this  country  since  the  years  immediately 
after  World  War  n. 

I  believe  tiiat  these  estimates,  in  addi- 
tion to  other  evidence,  .'seriously  damage 
the  administration's  case  in  support  of 
the  interest-equalizatlon-tax  proposal. 
Our  balance-of-payments  deficit  is  im- 
proving; Tiie  tax  is  supposed  to  cut 
down  the  outflow  of  private  capital;  yet 
the  council  estimates  that  the  capita- 
outflow  for  1964  will  be  $4  8  billion,  com- 
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red  to  $4.2  billion  in  1963.  The  coun- 
?!r,  e-^timate  In  January  estimated  an 

Mfflow  of  $3.1  billion,  due  to  private 
apiwl  exports  in  1964.    As  the  article 

sUtes: 

■me  increase  In  the  outflow  of  private  capl- 
f '  was  expected  to  come  after  the  enact- 
'*  ^y  tj^e  Congre.ss  of  proposed  taxes  on 
°'  ',  ,'elgn  securities.  Once  the  effecta  of 
^'  levies  are  known,  foreign  borrowing 
s'country  Is  expected  to  resume  In  large 


•JieM 


a  thi: 
roiurne. 

I  have  repeatedly  stated  that  the  tax 
»ould  be  InelTective  The  evidence  pre- 
iemed  '"  ^^^^  ^^^'^  articles  confirms  my 
jjf'ief  that  the  improved  economic  cli- 
m£ite  in  the  United  States,  caused  by  the 
•M  cut  and  by  changes  taking  place 
"  We.'^tern  Kuropt'  which  tend  to  satisfy 
r-aro!x>an  cai)ital  requirements  from 
ra'-opean  sources  to  a  larger  degree  than 
heretofore,  and  have  improved  our  trade 
iisiuon.  removes  any  .justification  which 
r.ay  have  existed  for  this  proposal  in  July 

•963 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  t'wo 
articles,  entitled  "Balance  of  Payments 
mprove.s  ■  and  "Recurrence  of  Big  Defi- 
cit Seen."  be  printed  in  the  Record  at 
•v-e  conclasion  of  my  remarks. 

*  There  b<Mnn  no  objection,  the  articles 
lere  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
i5  follows : 

Prom  the  N<w   York  Times.  July   23.  1964] 
Bal.*sce   of    Paymfnts    Improves;    Govern- 
ment  Rfpi'Hts    ("iMns    in    May    and    June 

Periods  .\nt:R  Pmor  April  Results 
(By  Edwin  L   Dale,  Jr.) 

Washington,  July  22  —The  U.S,  balance  of 
,r.tern,iti(inal  p.iyments  Imiiroved  sharply  In 
MsT  ar.fl  June  after  a  bad  April  showing, 
luihorltatlve  ofBclals  reported  today. 

On  the  b.isis  of  prollmlnjiry  figures,  the 
htlance-of-pavments  deficit  on  all  regular 
trtnsactlons  for  the  second  quirter,  season- 
illy  RdjMisted  appears  to  have  been  about 
VSix)  million  Tills  fijTure  Is  subject  to 
change  later 

A  deficit  of  this  ni.ittnltudc  In  the  second 
quarter  would  bring  the  total  for  the  first 
hilf  to  .'ibout  $800  mllMon,  or  $1  6  billion  at 
;.r.  annu.Tl  r.ite 

Such  a  deficit.  If  attained  for  the  year  as  a 
■hole  would  mark  .i  major  improvement 
^ver  the  past  6  vears.  each  of  which  has  seen 
s  deficit  on  regxilar  transactions  of  more  than 
U  bllhw.. 

Special  governmental  transactions,  such  as 
idvance  d?bt  repayments  and  advf.nce  pay- 
sieats  for  purchase  of  military  equipment 
^Jve  reduced  the  overall  deficit  In  the  past 
'  years  However,  the  deficit  on  regular 
•-•a.'-.s.K'Uon.s  Is  con.'^idered  the  best  measure 
-'■  the  US    International  performance. 

1."  the  second  quarter.  It  Is  understood, 
special  Govenunent  transactions  actually 
~iie  the  deficit  worse,  for  the  first  time. 
^-is  c.Tmr  about  because  deliveries  of  mlU- 
"ary  equipment,  made  under  previous  ad- 
ur.ce  payments,  exceeded  new  payments, 
rhese  were.  In  effect,  unrequited  exports. 

The  key  to  the  second -quarter  perform- 
-•ce  In  the  view  of  officials,  was  the  sharp 
■lar.jp  after  April. 

March  has  seen  an  unusually  large  inflow 

•  .'unds  still  not  fully  explained,  which 
^^^f  the  flrst-quarter-payments  deficit  ex- 
■'ptiiin.illy  small,  at  $181  million  on  regular 
■-•arjactlons,  seasonally  adjusted.  Then 
••'■■ere  was  an  offsetting  outflow  In  April  of 
-Sou*.  $450  million,  also  unexplained. 

But  M.iv  ;  howed  a  very  small  deficit  of  lesa 
-sr.  i^o  million  and  June,  on  the  basis  of 
?fiimin..ry  tl^ures.  showed  a  deficit  of 
s.ightly  over  $100  million,  again  not  a  large 
'■^Ui 


Seasonal  adjustment  and  adjustment  for 
the  military  deliveries  and  payments  are  ex- 
pected to  bring  the  deficit  on  regular  trans- 
actions to  about  $600  million  for  the  quarter. 

Officials  stress  that  the  special  Inflow  in 
March  and  the  special  outflow  in  April  dis- 
tort the  quarterly  figures  this  year.  But  the 
half-year  figure — a  deficit  of  $800  million — 
Is  considered  a  reasonably  good  measure  of 
how  the  balance  of  payments  is  developing. 


[Prom  the  New  York  Times,  July  23,  1964] 
RECtniRENCE   OP   Big    Deficit   Seen— Foreign 

Trade  Group  Says  Net  Outflow  of  Capital 

Will  Reach  Total  of  $1.5  Billion 
(By  Brendan  M.  Jones) 

The  National  Foreign  Trade  Council  pre- 
dicted yesterday  the  recurrence  this  year  of 
a  large  deficit  in  the  U.S.  balance  of  inter- 
national payments  despite  a  sharp  rise  In 
exports. 

The  council,  in  a  midyear  forecast  by  its 
balance-of-payments  group,  said  that  an  in- 
creased outflow  of  private  capital  would  be 
the  nialn  debit  In  the  overall  account  of  the 
Nation's  transactions  with  other  countries. 
It  estimated  the  payments  deficit  by  the  end 
of  the  year  at  $1.5  billion. 

For  1963,  the  payments  deficit  was  $2.6 
million,  but  at  the  beginning  of  this  year 
the  deficit  was  almost  nonexistent.  For  the 
first  half  of  the  year  it  has  amounted  to  $400 
million. 

The  council  group  estimated  that  merchan- 
dise exports,  excluding  military  aid  ship- 
ments, would  amount  to  $24.7  billion  this 
year,  $2  billion  higher  than  in  1963.  Im- 
ports were  expected  to  reach  $18.2  billion  for 
a  gain  of  $1.3  billion  over  last  year's  volume. 

The  Indicated  surplus  of  exports  over  im- 
ports— $6.5  million — would  be  the  largest  fa- 
vorable trade  balance  for  this  country  since 
the  years  Immediately  following  'Worid  'War 

n. 

For  most  countries  a  surplus  of  such  pro- 
portions would  entirely  rule  out  the  possi- 
bility of  a  deficit  on  overall  transactions. 
For  the  United  States,  however,  a  sizable 
payments  deficit  Is  possible  in  spite  of  a  huge 
trade  surplus  because  this  country  continues 
to  be  a  prime  source  of  aid  and  private  cap- 
ital. 

The  estimated  total  of  US,  dollar  ( credit  1 
receipts  on  all  private  and  public  transac- 
tions abroad  for  1964  was  set  at  $36.8  billion 
Payments  abroad  were  expected  to  be  $37,8 
billion,  plus  an  additional  outflow  of  $500 
million  on  unrecorded  tran.sactlons. 

Tlie  balance  on  these  flcures  would  be  the 
$1.5  billion  deficit  as  reflected  in  changes  in 
official  monetary  assets  and  in  liquid  liabil- 
ities. In  Its  forecast  at  the  beginning  of 
the  year,  the  council  group  had  estimated 
the  deficit  for  1964  at  $1.9  billion. 

The  Increase  In  the  outflow  of  private  cap- 
ital was  expected  to  come  after  the  enact- 
ment by  Congress  later  this  year  of  proposed 
taxes  on  new  foreign  securities.  Once  the 
effects  of  these  levies  are  known,  foreign 
borrowing  In  this  country  Is  expected  to  re- 
sume In  large  volume. 

The  estimate  of  capital  outflow  hy  the 
council  group  for  1964  was  set  at  $4,8  billion 
This  compares  with  $4.2  billion  last  year 
and  the  group's  previous  January  estimate 
of  $3.1  billion  for  1964. 

In  addition  to  outflows  for  imports  and  In- 
vestments, the  group  foresaw  1964  expendi- 
tures of  $6.7  billion  for  transportation,  travel, 
services,  and  Income  on  foreign  investments 
in  this  country.  Military  expenditures  were 
estimated  at  $2.8  billion  for  the  year. 

Earnings  from  abroad  this  year  in  addi- 
tion to  exports  were  expected  to  be  $5.6  bil- 
lion on  transportation,  travel,  and  services, 
and  $5  billion  on  income  from  foreign  in- 
vestment. 

The  payments  deficit  foreseen  by  the  coun- 
cil group,  though  not  as  large  as  last  year's 
would    be   the   seventh    consecutive   annual 


deficit  In  the  country's  international  ac- 
counts. Deficits  have  ranged  from  a  high  of 
$3,9  bllUon  in  1960  to  a  low  of  $2.2  billion 
in  1962. 

A  sizable  debit  In  the  country's  outgo  and 
Income  of  payments  on  International  trans- 
actions is  a  vital  matter  since  it  means  a 
large  holding  of  dollars  by  other  countries. 
Such  dollars  may  be  used  to  purchase  gold 
trom  the  United  States,  and  therefore  rep- 
resent a  potential  drain  on  gold  reserves. 


CAPTIVE   NATIONS   WEEK 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  last 
week  marked  the  third  anniversary  of 
Captive  Nations  Week.  Since  the  enact- 
ment of  the  joint  resolution  by  Congress 
in  1959,  Captive  Nations  Week  has  be- 
come an  official  event,  to  be  observed 
with  due  solemnity  throughout  the 
country. 

The  nine  European  countries  which 
constitute  the  captive  nations  have  been 
subject  to  Soviet  control  since  the  end 
of  the  last  war.  In  addition  to  these 
nations,  with  a  population  of  90  million, 
17  million  Germans  in  East  Germany 
share  a  similar  fate.  Thus,  more  than 
100  million  Europeans  who  enjoyed  free- 
dom under  their  own  sovereign  and  inde- 
pendent governments  in  Albania,  Bul- 
garia, Czechoslovakia,  Estonia,  Hungary, 
Latvia,  Lithuania,  Poland,  Rumania,  and 
Germany,  before  Hitler's  rise  to  power, 
are  today  imprisoned  in  their  homelands, 
behind  the  Iron  Curtain.  Although  the 
Soviet  control  to  which  they  have  been 
subjected  may  have  decreased  to  some 
extent  in  recent  years,  their  freedom  re- 
mains severely  restricted.  American 
policy  should  always  aim  at  increasing 
the  independence  of  these  nations  from 
the  Soviet  Union — and  thereby  permit- 
ting an  expansion  of  their  freedom. 
Caught  behind  a  seemingly  impenetrable 
and  immovable  Iron  Curtain,  the  people 
of  these  countries  look  to  the  free  West 
and  to  America  for  inspiration  and  for 
their  eventual  deliverance.  On  the  third 
anniversary  of  Captive  Nations  Week, 
let  us  all  hope  and  pray  that  the  future 
holds  freedom  for  all  those  imprisoned  in 
their  homelands. 


SENATOR  NELSON  PRAISED  FOR  EF- 
FORTS LEADING  TO  RECONSIDER- 
ATION OF  THE  MILITARY  DRAFT 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  on^ 
June  29,  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin 
FMr.  Nelson]  introduced  S.  2960,  which 
provides  for  a  study  of  alternatives  to 
the  draft  for  meeting  our  mihtary  man- 
power requirements.  I  am  proud  to  be  a 
cosponsor  of  this  important  legislation. 

The  reaction  to  the  bill  has  been  en- 
couraging. There  is  a  growing  recogni- 
tion that  our  present  military  draft  sys- 
tem is  wasteful,  and  often  unfair.  Amer- 
icans have  a  long  tradition  of  opposi- 
tion to  the  idea  of  compulsory  military 
service.  Our  forebears  were  greatly 
concerned  with  governmental  interfer- 
ence in  the  lives  of  individual  citizens; 
and  there  is  no  greater  interference 
than  compulsory  military  service.  Many 
0^  those  who  came  to  this  Nation  as  im- 
migrants were  fleeing  from  compulsory 
service  in  the  armies  of  Europe. 
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At  times  in  our  history  we  have  re- 
sorted to  drafting  men  for  military'  serv- 
ice, because  It  was  necessarj'.  No  one 
ever  pretended  It  was  desirable  During 
thoee  periods,  the  response  of  the  young 
men  of  our  Nation  reflected  the  highest 
order  of  patriotism  and  devotion  to  duty 
Our  soldiers,  whether  voliinteer  or 
draftees,  served  with  bravery  and  dis- 
tinction; and  many  gave  their  lives  to 
preserve  this  Republic 

We  owe  it  to  our  young  men  to  make 
certain  that  we  do  not  subject  them  to 
the  military  draft  when  It  is  not  neces- 
sary. 8.  2960  is  designed  to  find  out 
whether  there  is  some  other  way.  more 
consistent  with  the  traditions  of  our 
Nation  and  the  elementary  principles  of 
fairness,  to  provide  our  military  with 
the  needed  manpower 

Senator  Nelson  deserves  the  commen- 
dation of  all  of  us  for  taking  the  lead  In 
this  Important  area  He  has  received 
much  praise  in  the  press  of  the  Nation: 
and  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  three 
articles  on  the  Nelson  bill — one  from  thf 
Milwaukee  Journal,  one  from  the  Wash- 
ington Evening  Star,  and  one  from  the 
New  Republic — be  printed  at  this  point 
in  the  Record. 

There  bein.i  no  abjection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[Prom  the  Milwaukee  ■  Wis  )  Journal    July  2 

1964' 

A  MovK  To  End  the  DRArr 

Senator  NEi.-;r.v  h.is  not  only  lined  up 
firmly  with  those  Members  of  the  Senate  and 
House  who  ret(>>?ir.ze  the  inequities  of  the 
military  draft,  but  he  has  Introduced  legis- 
lation aimed  at  ending  selective  service  in 
1967.  when  the  present  act  expires 

In  a  recent  Senate  speech  Nelson  labeled 
the  draft,  which  now  t.ikes  fewer  than  lOO  000 
young  men  a  year  from  a  poo!  of  more  than 
10  million,  "unjust,  unfair,  uneconomic,  and 
unnecessary  "  The  fact  that  42  p*^rcent  of 
eligible  draftees  .ire  ne'. er  called  v.p  because 
of  deferment  and  rejection,  he  said,  "makes 
a  mockery  of  the  idea  of  universal  m.Ultary 
training  " 

President  Johnson  recently  Uirer'.e<i  the 
Defense  Department  to  study  the  dr  if:  sys- 
tem and  "the  possibility  of  meeting  our  re- 
quirements on  an  entirely  voluntary  basl.s 
In  the  next  decade  "  Nelson  believes  "we 
must  go  beynid  the  administrations  re- 
quest" 

NcLsoN'9  legislation  would  require  the  De- 
fense Department  to  submit  to  Conifress  not 
later  than  June  30  1965  a  detailed  plan  for 
ending  the  draft  The  plan  would  Include 
the  revision  of  recruiting  standards,  better 
pay,  and  fringe  benefits  in  the  lower  ranks 
to  make  mlUuiry  service  more  attractive, 
and  suggested  ways  to  reduce  the  number  of 
men  in  the  armed  .=!er vices 

As  with  a  proposal  by  Senator  Keating. 
Republican,  of  New  York,  for  an  Independent 
study  of  the  draft  a  propos.il  that  Nel.son 
also  supports  the  goal  is  to  have  careful 
thought  given  t-o  milltarv  manp^iwer  needs 
well  in  advance  of  the  draft's  expiration  date 
This  will  enable  Congress  to  act  IntelllgeT.tlv 
BO  that  the  Nations  security  may  be  safe- 
guarded without  the  burden  of  compulsory 
service  being  borne  by  a  relative  handful  of 
young  men. 

[From  the  Washlnifton   <DC  )   Evening  Star, 

July  2.  19641 

End  the  Draft'' 

Senator  Ncl.son  may  well  have  an*lc!pated 

the  Pentagon's  own  conclusions  on  Selective 

Service  when  he  urged  that  the  draft  law  be 


permitted  to  expire  In  3  years  and  better 
means  be  found  to  meet  military  manpower 
needs 

Secretary  of  Defense  McNamara  has  Just 
started  a  1-year  study  of  the  draft  It  will 
be  the  mos'  thorough  examination  In  almost 
1,5  years  Ab<"it  30  well-qualified  manpower 
speclall.rt.s.  mo.stly  civilian,  are  doing  the 
work  with  only  one  objective  In  mind:  To 
Rnd  the  fairest  way  to  bring  young  men 
Into  the  armed  services  In  ^utnclent  num- 
bers. 

No  one  wants  a  draft  If  there  Is  a  reason- 
able alternative  The  draft  t*xlav  Is  In- 
herently unfair  bec.iuse  some  young  men 
are  forced  to  serve  and  others  ro  free  The 
draftees  don't  like  It,  and  military  leaders 
believe  reluctant  soldiers  are  not  the  be.<:t 
.soldiers  The  am^ed  services  would  rather 
have  volunteers 

Forty-two  percent  of  all  the  men  who  be- 
came 26  years  old  last  year,  and  thus  passed 
the  draft  age.  had  not  served  a  d.iy  either 
as  draftees  or  volunteers  This  percentage 
wilt  grow,  according  to  Defense  Depirtnient 
projection."  The  draft  age  population  Is  ex- 
panding and  military  manpower  need.s  are 
not  Selective  Service,  in  other  w-rds,  will 
become  more  and  more  unfair  StU!  the 
Defense  Department  needs  men  Of  the 
500,000  men  who  entered  the  service  last  year, 
153,000  were  draftees  Where  will  these  men 
come  from  if  the  draft  law  expires'' 

Senator  Nelson  sees  two  sulutlons  tii  the 
problem  F^rst.  more  Incentives  could  be 
offered  to  volunteers  The  Defense  Depart- 
ment now  spends  $10  billion  a  year  on  mili- 
tary pav.  This  co\ild  be  raised  But  would 
a  lb-percent  Increase—  tl  billion  to  the  tax- 
payers— do  the  Job?  Would  20  or  30  per- 
cent do  If  That  Is  what  the  McNa- 
mara study  wants  to  find  out 

Another  solution.  Senator  Nci-Son  points 
out.  Is  to  wait  and  see  If  the  postwar  baby 
boom  will  produce  enouRh  IR-  to  2rt-ve:ir-o!ds 
to  provide  the  volunteers  The  population 
bulge  will  be  most  helpful  to  vr>lunteer  re- 
r.-uitment  Just  as  the  present  draft  law  ex- 
pires In  1967 

If  the  birth  rate  does  solve  the  problems 
fine  If  an  alternative  to  the  draft  costs 
$2  or  $3  billion  a  year  In  added  Incen- 
tive, however,  Congress  will  think  twice 
about  ending  Selective  Service 

Bv  the  time  the  thorough  McNamara  study 
Is  completed  and  the  conclusions  and  rec- 
ommendations are  sent  to  Congress,  the  solu- 
'lon  may  be  obvious — and  Senator  NEi.??f.N 
may  have  been  proven  a  good  prophet  We 
hope  so 


IFYom  the  New  Republic.  July  11.  19641 
End  the  Drait  and  Pat  the  Soldiers 
Any  way,  you  look  at  It.  the  draft  system 
Is  stupid  Gatlord  Nelson,  of  Wisconsin 
last  week  gave  the  Senate  enough  Informa- 
tion to  show  that  this  rusting  hunk  of  ma- 
chinery Is  a  costlv  Inefficient.  aTcl  unneces- 
sary means  of  stjifflng  the  armed  .services 
He  wants  the  Defense  Department  to  present 
an  alternative  plan  to  the  draft,  by  1965. 
so  that  Congress  can  do  away  with  Selective 
Service  when  Its  legislative  mandate  runs  out 
In  1967  And  he  Is  not  alone:  already  the 
administration  Is  beginning  to  sttidy  the 
draft  with  the  Idea  of  abandoning  it  and 
meeting  defense  requirements  through 
volunteers 

By  1967  there  will  be  12  4  million  men 
eligible  for  military  service  and  the  Defense 
Department  estimates  that  only  590,000  will 
be  needed  each  year  for  active  and  reserve 
dvity  In  all  services  The  ma  lor  rationale  for 
continuing  Selective  Service — which  now 
takes  about  90  0<X)  men  each  year — Is  that 
threat  of  the  draft  makes  other  men  enlist. 
Studies  by  the  Defense  Department,  how- 
ever, refute  this  More  than  60  percent  of 
the  men  who  enlist  do  so.  they  suy,  because 
they  really  want  to  Join  the  armed  services, 


July  2s 

not    because    they    want    to  beat  the  a 
board      The   Army   atracts  some  moJT^ 
cause  they  like  the  adventiire  of  uSut  i 
creaalngly  It  offers  Job  training— and  t  k^ 
to  many  young  people  who  are  awMh  inthl 
overflowing  labor  market  m  uu 

And  It  is  a  pretty  appalling  job  at  that  a 
private  entering  the  US  Army  drawi  it*  , 
pay  each  month  By  contrast,  In  Cana^ 
privat.-  starts  at  $112  a  month.'  withipertli* 
l/.ed  skills  he  can  make  $202  a  month  L«i 
pav  hi  our  Armed  Forces  has  reached  t^ 
prop<jrtlons  that  5.000  members  of  the  ^ 
Force  have  applied  for  relief  to  support  th^ 
families;  70,000  men  are  moonlighun.  tc 
provide  for  their  families,  and  ten?  « 
thou.siinds  of  others  take  care  of  fanuilet  on 
less  than  »3,0<X)  a  year  Under  these  clnrtan. 
stances  It  Is  surprising  that  so  many  peoou 
volunteer  to  Join  the  armed  Bervlce«!itii 
probably  one  more  Indication  of  ju«  ho* 
scarce  Jobs  really  are.  The  Congreaa  raiMd 
pay  .scales  In  the  armed  services  recenUr 
but  it  did  not  Increiise  biise  wage  scalei  rt 
It  wants  to  Increase  the  level  of  volunteeti. 
so  that  volunteers  may  take  the  place  of  the 
men  who  are  now  drafted  It  might  try  oBtt- 
Ing  a  subsistence  i*age 

From  the  st.itidpoint  "f  .saving  the  Crovem. 
ment  money  and  building  a  more  efflcleni 
fighting  force.  It  Is  far  more  sensible  to  truE 
a  volunteer  than  a  draftee  He  co«U  ih« 
0'>\eri'.ment  $912  a  year  less  and  he  suyi  oc 
longer  And  If  a  volunteer  reenlists  far  i 
second  3-year  hitch,  he  s-ives  the  Oovern. 
ment  more  than  $7,000  In  enlistment,  train- 
ing, and  transportation  costs  These  savingi 
would  offset  the  pay  Increase  In  a  voluatarj 
syste.m  Officers  graduated  from  serria 
academies  also  stay  longer  Eighty-five  per- 
cent of  them  reenllst,  but  at  the  present  time 
they  account  for  only  10  percent  of  all  offi- 
cers Miift  of  the  rest  come  tip  through  offi- 
cer training  programs,  and  then  they  uaually 
depart  after  one  hitch.  Why  not  enlarge  \ht 
service  academies? 

Senator  Nel.-jon  s;iys  that  many  of  our  en- 
listment standards  were  e.-^Uibllshed  mslnlj 
t'l  keep  back  the  flow  of  volunteers  In  U» 
Kore.in  war  we  rejected  one-quarter  of 
volunteers  and  draftees.  Today  we  reject 
one-third.  Muht  we  set  the  .same  sUndanH 
for  all  men  accepted  Into  service?  Nnjon 
asks-  •'Df)es  a  clerk  in  a  Washington  pro- 
curement agency  need  the  same  physio; 
abilities  as  a  frontline  rifleman''  Doe»  i 
ciKiR  need  the  same  educath  n  and  training 
.us  a  radar  technician'  Should  a  radio  re- 
pairman be  barred  from  service  If  he  U  not 
quite  Uill  enough  or  is  overweli;ht  or  undB- 
welghf  Would  any  buslnes-sman  expect*;; 
his  employees  to  meet  the  same  mental  and 
physical  standards''" 

There  Is  ample  wartime  experience  toihow 
that  Illiterates  and  p<->orly  educated  men 
make  fine  soldiers  The  Defense  Department 
.ilready  h;LS  plans  for  training  poorly 
edvicated  men  In  the  event  of  a  natlonil 
emergency.  General  Hershey.  director  of  the 
Selective  Service  System,  says  he  receive*  i 
volume  of  mall  that  Indicates  to  him  th»; 
"young  men  not  qualified  for  military  servlM 
really  want  to  serve" 

The  admlnl.stratlon  talks  abtiut  Its  WW  on 
poverty.  The  Department  of  Defense  needi 
men  to  fill  Jobs  and  it  Is  equipped  to  tr«ln 
them.  Why  not  use  It  as  a  weapon  In  the 
poverty  Wiir? 
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COORDINATION     BETWEEN    MONE- 
TARY  POLICY   AND   OTHER  ECO- 
NOMIC     POLICIES      SOUGHT    BY 
CHAIRMAN   WRIGHT  PATMAN  OP 
HOUSE  BANKING  COMMITTEE 
Mr     EXDUGLAS.     Mr.    President,  the 
Washington  Post  recently  published  M 
excellent    editorial     which    commended 
Representative  Wright  P.atman  andotn- 


members  of  the  House  Banking  and 
l^y  Committee  for  their  work  In 
/«nuaaUng  a  series  of  proposals  de- 
LVned  to  achieve  a  closer  coordination 
Ztveen  our  monetary  policy  and  the 
JSer  economic  policies  of  the  Federal 
Qovernment. 

The  leadership  of  Chairman  Patman 
urging  these  reforms  is  a  distinct 
"ice  to  the  Nation.  What  he  and  his 
!j8oclates  seek  is.  basically,  to  provide, 
ai  a  firm  statutory  basis,  for  the  deter- 
jilnation  of  a  monetary  policy  which  will 
oermit  a  growth  in  the  money  supply. 
fhich  is  necessary  in  order  to  achieve 
JUT  national  goals  of  maximum  employ- 
ment, production,  and  purchasing  pow- 
er and  to  do  so  without  Inflation. 

The  Washington  Post  has  also  pro- 
nded  a  service  by  encouraging  this  re- 
form: and  those  who  in  the  past  have 
cnticized  Chairman  Patman  should  take 
proper  note  of  this  endorsement  of  his 
work  from  this  respected  source. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  ed- 
;tonal  from  the  Washington  Post  of  July 
14, 1964,  be  pnnt-ed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  t^i  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
u  follows : 

from  the  Washington  (D.C.I   Post,  July  14, 
19641 
MoNET.\RT    Guidelines 

la  1913  Congress  delegated  Its  constltu- 
aonal  authority  to  regulate  the  supply  of 
aoney  to  an  Independent  authority,  the  Ped- 
fral  Reserve  System.  The  System  was  radi- 
ally transformed  after  the  most  devastating 
dfprefslon  In  the  Nations  history.  But  Con- 
ptss  In  Its  concern  with  Immediate  Issues 
sever  articulated  the  economic  objectives 
md  criteria  that  should  guide  Federal  Re- 
lene  policies  Conscious  of  this  glaring  de- 
Iciency,  the  majority  members  of  the  House 
Banking  subcommittee  have  formulated  a 
lerles  of  proposals  designed  to  achieve  a 
cloeer  coordination  between  monetary  policy 
iDd  the  other  economic  policies  of  the  Ped- 
em;  Government, 

Central  Ui  the  subcommittee's  program  is 
» proposal  that  would  provide  a  firm  statu- 
ary basis  for  the  determination  of  monetary 
policy  The  President  would  be  required  to 
•et  forth  In  his  economic  report  monetary 
juldelies  "Including  the  growth  of  the  money 
supply  •  •  •  necessary  to  attain  the  goals 
if  maximum  employm'^nt,  production  and 
purchasing  power."  Clear  directives  to  the 
Pederil  Reserve  Board  would  preclude  a  repe- 
tition of  the  episode  In  the  summer  of  1962 
Then  the  Chairman  threatened  to  nullify  the 
effect*  of  a  tax  cut  with  restrictive  monetary 
measures. 

Most  of  the  other  proposed  reforms  follow 
from  this  central  proposition,  and  the  most 
important  Is  that  relating  to  the  Federal 
Open  Market  Committee.  The  FOMC  is  a 
powerful  body  that  regulates  the  reserves  of 
toe  commercial  banks  through  Its  decisions 
to  buy  and  sell  Tre;i8ury  securities.  (Pur- 
chases of  securities  raise  member-bank  re- 
serves, sales  diminish  them.)  As  presently 
ror.st:tuted  there  are  12  members  of  the 
TOMC  the  7  Gt)vernors  of  the  Federal 
Reserve  System  and  5  representatives  of 
toe  regional  Federal  Reserve  banks.  In  the 
PMt,  great  harm  was  done  by  giving  the 
regional  Rt>scrve  banks,  which  often  repre- 
xnt  narrow  banking  industry  interests,  a 
potential  veto  over  crucial  open  market  deci- 
sions Open  market  operations  are  the  most 
effective  means  of  controlling  the  money  sup- 
ply and  power  to  conduct  them  should  be 
'ttted  In  the  Board  of  Governors,  a  body 
which  is  directly  responsible  to  the  Congress. 


The  term  of  the  Chairman  of  the  Board  of 
Oovemors  should  be  coterminous  "with  that 
of  the  President.  K  the  President  of  the 
United  States  can  appoint  a  chief  fiscal  oflQcer 
in  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  he  should 
also  be  able  to  appoint  the  Nation's  chief 
monetary  officer,  the  Chairman  of  the  Board 
of  Qovernors.  And  If  the  Federal  Reserve 
System  1b  to  be  responsive  to  the  wishes  of 
the  executive  branch,  the  Inordinately  long, 
14-year  terms  of  the  Governor  should  be 
reduced  to  5. 

The  other  reform  proposals  are  of  sub- 
sidiary Importance.  It  Is  desirable  but  hard- 
ly essential  that  the  outstanding  stock  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  banks  be  retired  or  that  the 
accounts  of  the  System  be  publicly  audited. 
But  it  is  essential  that  the  salaries  of  the 
Governors  and  their  staff  be  raised,  especially 
In  view  of  the  disparity  between  remunera- 
tion In  Washington  and  the  regional  Reserve 
banks. 

■Virtually  all  of  the  subcommittee's  recom- 
mendations are  embodied  in  the  excellent 
but  unfortunately  neglected  Report  of  the 
Commission  on  Money  and  Credit  published 
In  1961.  The  Commission  on  Money  and 
Credit  was  established  by  the  Committee  for 
Economic  Development,  a  prominent  group 
of  business  executives,  and  included  spokes- 
men for  the  labor  movement,  the  banking 
Industry  and  nonfinanclal  business  enter- 
prises. 

The  United  States  Is  the  only  great  power 
In  which  monetary  policy  Is  not  subject  to 
the  firm  control  of  the  Incumbent  admin- 
istration. This  anomalous  system,  in  which 
the  President's  ability  to  shape  economic 
policy  may  be  severely  attenuated,  has  worked 
surprisingly  well  In  recent  years.  But  an 
Institution  that  produces  something  less 
than  optimal  results  In  the  absence  of  great 
pressures  and  that  Is  the  spawning  ground 
for  a  dangerous  conflict  In  time  of  trouble 
cannot  be  tolerated  In  a  world  where  money 
and  monetary  policies  really  matter.  The 
time  for  a  thoroughgoing  reform  has  arrived. 


CIVIL,  RIGHTS— THE  COURTS  VIN- 
DICATE THE  DECISION  OF  CON- 
GRESS 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  to- 
day's newspapers  carry  an  account  of 
the  first  court  decisions  relating  to  the 
CivU  Rights  Act  of  1964. 

Three  months  of  exhaustive  debate 
and  painstaking  analysis  persuaded  two- 
thirds  of  the  Members  of  each  House 
that  this  bill  is  necessary  and  that  it  is 
constitutional. 

These  two  cases,  both  of  them  involv- 
ing public  accommodations,  were  brought 
within  3  weeks  of  the  day  when  this 
historic  bill  became  law.  That  fact  vin- 
dicates the  judgment  of  Congress  that 
enactment  of  the  bill  was  necessary.  The 
fact  that  the  court  gave  the  offenders 
20  days  to  desegregate  their  facilities 
indicates  that  the  court  was  not  about 
to  declare  the  public  accommodations 
title  unconstitutional. 

These  cases  will  go  to  higher  courts, 
on  appeal.  Mr.  President;  but  I  call  them 
to  the  Senate's  attention  today  as  good 
omens  that  our  labors  and  our  decisions 
on  this  bill  will  stand  the  test  of  judicial 
scrutiny.  Some  of  the  best  legal  minds 
in  America  stand  behind  the  Civil  Rights 
Act  of  1964;  and  I  am  confident  that  our 
courts  will  do  likewise  as  this  measure 
is  challenged  and  tested  in  the  months 
ahead. 

Mr.  President,  the  fact  that  so  few 
cases  are  being  brought  means  that  there 


are  few  offenders.  That  means,  in  turn, 
that  most  Americans  accept  this  law  as 
right,  as  constitutional,  and  as  a  vital 
addition  to  our  defense  of  human  free- 
dom. Others  accept  it  with  some  re- 
luctance; but  they  accept  it  as  the  law 
of  the  land,  and  they  have  no  intention 
of  defying  the  law. 

I  am  not  surprised  by  any  of  these 
events,  Mr.  President,  because  I  know 
that  most  Americans  are  law-abiding 
citizens.  They  accept  the  leadership  of 
their  consciences,  their  elected  repre- 
sentatives, and  their  courts.  I  do  not 
want  to  let  this  moment  pass  without 
paying  tribute  to  my  colleagues  from  the 
South  who  have  spoken  out  publicly  for 
compliance  with  the  law,  even  though 
they  opposed  it  steadfastly,  and  even 
though  they  question  its  wisdom  and  its 
constitutionality.  I  refer  to  my  good 
friends,  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  [Mr. 
Ellender],  the  Senators  from  Georgia 
[Mr.  Russell  and  Mr.  Talmadge],  the 
Senator  from  Florida  [Mr.  Holland], 
the  Senator  from  South  Carolina  [Mr. 
Thurmond],  the  Senators  from  Tennes- 
see [Mr.  Gore  and  Mr.  Walters],  and 
the  Senators  from  Arkansas  [Mr.  Mc- 
Clellan  and  Mr.  Fulbright].  For  their 
timely  acts  of  statesmanship,  all  of  us 
can  be  grateful  and  proud. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  news  article  from  today's 
New  York  Times,  relating  to  this  week's 
Federal  court  decisions  on  the  Civil 
Rights  Act.  be  printed  at  this  point  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

(From  the  New  York  Times.  July  23,  1964) 
CrviL    Rights    Act    Passes    First    Test    in 

Federal        Court— Three-Judge        Panel 

Orders  Motel  and  Restaurant  in  Atlanta 

To  Integrate  FACiLrnES 

Atlanta.  July  22.— A  three-judge  Federal 
court,  ruling  in  effect  today  that  the  Civil 
Rights  Act  of  1964  Is  constitutional,  gave  an 
Atlanta  restaurant  and  a  motel  20  days  to 
desegregate  their  facilities. 

It  was  the  first  court  test  of  the  act.  passed 
by  Congress  after  months  of  debate  and 
signed  by  President  Johnson  on  July  2. 

The  ruling  stopped  short  of  declaring  the 
law  constitutional.  The  judges  had  heard 
arguments  only  on  a  temporary  Injunction 
sought  against  Lester  RoUeston,  Jr.,  operator 
of  the  Heart  of  Atlanta  Motel. 

Mr.  Maddox,  who  chased  three  Negroet. 
away  from  his  restaurant  at  gunpoint,  and 
Mr.  Rolleston  termed  the  law  unconstitu- 
tional In  arguing  against  the  Injunction. 

FIFTEEN -PAGE  RULING  ISSUED 

The  Judges  set  August  11  as  the  deadline 
for  desegregating  the  restaurant  and  motel, 
thus  allowing  the  two  men  time  to  appeal 
the  decision  to  the  Supreme  Court. 

Federal  District  Judge  Frank  A.  Hooper,  a 
member  of  the  panel,  emphasized  that  the 
case  was  before  the  Judges  "only  for  the 
purpose  of  a  temporary  Injunction." 

Judge  Hooper,  Chief  Judge  Elbert  Parr 
Tuttle  of  the  U.S.  Court  of  Appeals 
for  the  Fifth  Circuit,  and  Federal  District 
Judge  Lewis  A.  Morgan  issued  a  15-page 
ruling  In  the  two  cases. 

They  had  been  asked  to  decide  whether 
the  two  establishments  came  under  Inter- 
state commerce  as  it  applied  to  establish- 
ments covered  by  the  act.  and  whether  It  was 
constitutional  for  Congress  to  order  Integra- 
tion of  such  places. 
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"The  courta  will  not  lightly  declare  acts 
of  Congress  unconstitutional,  particularly 
oa  a  hearing  of  a  temfKir^iry  Injunction 
which  Lb  tried  almi>st  innmedUitely  after  the 
filing  of  a  complaint."  Judge  Hooper  said 

The  three  Judges  decided  it  is  clear  that 
Mr.  Maddox's  rest;iurant  came  under  the  detl- 
nltlon  of  a  place  of  public  accnmmixlatldn 
In  Interstate  commerce,  as  described  In  the 
act. 

riNDS     CONURESa     HAS     POWER 

"This  la  the  limit  of  the  case."  the  decision 
said.  "Congress  haa  the  power  to  go  this 
far.  No  question  of  freedom  of  association 
under  the  first  amendment  or  Involuntary 
servitude  under  the  13th  amendment  Is  In- 
volved. 

"It  follows,  therefore,  that  the  df  fend.mts' 
attack  on  the  constitutionality  of  the  act, 
as  applied  to  their  operations,  must  fall  " 

The  suit  against  Mr  Maddox.  the  first  test 
of  the  new  law.  -ams  briui^ht  bv  three  Nei^ro 
ministerial  students  Tl.ey  were  ch<used 
away  by  the  segregationist,  with  a  pistol,  and 
his  companions,  with  a.x  handles,  the  d.iy 
after  the  law  was  signed  by  Mr.  Johnson. 

The  students  contended  that  the  public 
accommodations  clause  rif  the  Civil  Rights 
Act  required  Mr    Maddox  t.i  .serve  them 

The  crux  of  the  CAse  •^•.la  whether  Mr 
Maddox's  restaurant  was  substantially  in- 
volved In  Interstate  commerce.  The  law 
seeks  to  regulate  service  i'  such  restaur mts 
under  the  congres.«lonal  power  to  regulate 
Interstate  commerce 

ASSERT     POINT     I.S    .STRETCHED 

Attorneys  for  Mr  Maddox  contended  that 
the  definition  of  interstate  commerce  hiid 
been  stretched  to  the  point  where  the  next 
step  would  be  to  require  ,i  restaurant  op- 
erator to  b\iv  r'rom  certain  suppliers  if  he 
must  sell  to  certain  customers 

The  question  of  Interstate  commerce  was 
also  Involved  In  a  companion  case  Involving 
a  suit  bv  Mr.  R  illestnn  He  sued  to  blr^lc 
the  Government  from  enforcing  the  Civil 
Rights  Act  at  his  motel. 

Mr.  Rolleston  contended  that  travelers, 
even  though  rhey  came  from  outside  the 
State,  ceased  to  be  involved  In  interstate 
commerc  when  thc'v  crossed  the  threshold  of 
his  establishment 

Mr.  Rolleston  I'so  -iskcd  the  court  to  awnrd 
him  $1  million  In  d  usages  that  he  contended 
would  be  due  him  If  the  Civil  Rights  .Act 
were  enforced  against  his  motel 

The  panel  heard  2  days  of  arguments  In 
the  two  cases. 

The  Justice  Department  anxious  to  test 
the  validity  of  the  new  law.  Intervened  in  the 
suit  against  Mr  Middox,  who  has  s.nld  he 
would  go  to  Jail  before  desegregating  his 
restaurant. 


REPRESENTATION  IN  STATE 
LEGISLuATURES 

Mr.  CARLSON.  Mr  Pre.sident,  .since 
the  Supreme  Court  i.s.sued  Its  recent  de- 
cision in  regard  to  repre.sentation  in  the 
upper  and  lower  hou.se.s  of  the  State  le?- 
islatures,  I  have  received  from  Kan.^a.s 
many  letters  expres.sin^'  ereat  concern 
over  this  decision 

There  Is  no  doubt  that  farmers  stand 
to  lose  most  in  this  drastic  shakeup.  that 
has  been  ordered  in  at  least  40  or  more 
of  our  States.  Kansas  is  one  of  the 
States  that  is  vitally  affected. 

Under  the  Supreme  Court  decision. 
every  State  must  redistrlct  both  houses 
of  the  State  le^nslature  on  the  ba^sls  of 
population;  and,  under  the  decision, 
these  districts  must  be  "substantially 
equal." 


It  occurs  to  me  tiiat  in  the  case  of 
States  in  wh;ch  there  are  fairly  \a.rge 
industrial  centers,  and.  in  addition, 
large  ak'ricultural  sections,  which  are 
sparsely  settled,  the  agricultural  areas 
would  be  severely  penalized  in  the  way 
of  representation  if  tlie  Supreme  Court 
deci.sion  were  to  bo  followed  to  the  letter. 

I  fully  realize  the  shift  in  population 
that  is  taking  place  in  our  Nation:  but 
at  the  same  time  I  feel  that  our  State 
legislatures,  ba.sed  on  present  represen- 
tation, have  k'iven  our  citizens  respon- 
sible government. 

The  proposed  and  ordered  redistnrt- 
ing  will  immediately  give  farmers  le.ss 
voice  in  their  Stales  over  the  u.se  of  road 
funds,  water  rights,  .school  consolidation, 
allocation  of  State  school  aid,  real  estate 
ta.xes,  exterusion  programs,  con.servatlon, 
condemnation  of  land  for  recreation  and 
open  spaces  huntins?  laws,  and  other 
matters  clo.se  to  the  interests  of  farmers 
and  rural  area-s 

Charles  B  Shuman,  president  of  the 
-American  Farm  Bureau  Federation, 
.->tated :  y 

One  house  b.u.ed  on  population  and  one 
based  on  are.i,  ,issures  minority  and  iu^ea 
Interests  of  some  repr«^n tuition  and  con- 
tributes to  the  checlyand-balance  system 
that  ha.3  worked   well   for   188  years 

Resolutions  bein?  considered  in  Con- 
irre.ss  would  make  clear  that  States  have 
a  rieht  to  apportion  their  State  legisla- 
tures in  the  way  the  people  of  the  States 
want.  If  a  resolution  correcLini,'  the  situ- 
ation were  approved  by  Congress,  and 
were  ratified  by  three-fourths  of  the 
State  legislatures,  it  would  become  a  new 
constitutional  amendment. 

Typical  of  the  letters  I  have  received 
from  my  State  is  one  from  Donald 
Christy,  president  of  the  First  National 
Bank;  Scott  City.  Kans.  He  has  Rreat 
atiricultural  and  other  interests  In  west- 
ern Kansas,  and  is  one  of  our  stable  and 
hitjhly  respected  citizens.  In  his  letter 
he  states: 

The  one-person,  one-vote  Idea  government 
will  In  all  probability  apply  the  InecjuUles 
against  the  Individual  who  cannot  escape, 
he  cannot  dlsasso<Mare  himself  from  govern- 
ment 

I  feel  that  I.  too,  am  entitled  to  representa- 
tion There  are  two  areas  In  Kansas  that  to 
redistrlct  on  the  basis  of  population  Is  con- 
cerned and  applying  the  rule  that  gerry- 
mandering Is  taboo,  that  I  might  have  to 
drive  100  miles  to  see  my  representative 
How  can  I  afford  to  be  heard  e^en  by  my 
representative''  Hdw  ran  the  representJif  ive 
know  the  school,  road,  soil  and  water  con- 
servation problems  of  his  district  If  his 
voters  cannot  visit  with  him''  It  Is  certainly 
a  truth  that  he  cannot  afford  t*3  adequately 
•.■■avel  his  district  at  his  own  expense. 
Hence,  I  say  that  reapportionment  on  a 
strictly  population  basis  m  effect  denies  me 
the  right  of  representation 

In  the  August  1964  l.ssue  of  the  Farm 
Journal  there  appears  a  very  timely  edi- 
torial on  this  matter.  It  is  entitled  "A 
Time  To  Speak  Up."  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  editorial  be  made  a  part 
of  these  remarks  in  the  Record 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

A  Time  To  Speak  Up 

If  farmers  can't  see  the  handwriting  on 
the  wall.  In  the  recent  Supreme  Court  deci- 


sion which  would  reshape  almost  every  Sut. 
legislature  m  the  land,  they  ought  to  bur  . 
tin  cup  and  a  seeing-eve  dog  Expio«iv. 
.^hanne  Is  ahead  In  cur  governmpnt;U  system 
which  d.ites  from  the  eiirllest  d.iys  of  Ik, 
Hepubllc  It  Is  aimed  at  making  farmers  th. 
7  p.-rcent  mlnontv  poIltlciiUv  that  they  arl 
by  head  count  For  what  this  means  to  you 
see  the  article  on  page  19 

Nationally  farmers  will  still  have  the  nro 
tectlon  of  the  US  Senate.  Judging  by  th» 
remarks  of  Chief  Justice  Wiirren.  the  Coun 
doesn't  think  much  of  this  either  but  the 
Constitution  puts  It  bey  .nd  the  Cou--, 
reach      A  good  thing  It  does 

Is  there  anything  farmers  can  do  about 
all  this''  Yes.  and  well  come  to  that  in  % 
moment,  but  first  let's  look  at  what  has  lust 
happened 

In  almost  every  State,  geograi^hlc  areas 
as  well  as  numbers  of  people,  Hgure  in  the 
makeup  of  at  least  the  State  senate  Has 
nearly  every  SUte  In  the  Union  been  wrong 
then'  Yes.  says  the  Court  In  a  6  to  3  deci- 
slon.  thus  overturning  what  the  people 
themselves  of  every  sovereign  State  have  set 
up  Citizens  of  Colorado,  for  Instance,  have 
Just  adopted  a  redlstrlctlng  plun  by  a  refer- 
endum  vote  of  2  to  1  But  In  a  "Papa  knows 
best"  attitude  six  men  of  the  Supreme  Co'ort 
say  they  can't  have  It  the  way  they  want  It 
m  their  own  .state 

What  this  amounts  to.  says  Ju5=t!re  Har'.aa. 
Is  that  the  Supreme  Court  has  taken  unto 
Itself  the  right  of  "amending  the  Con- 
stitution " 

Chief  Justice  Warren  explains  that  "legis- 
latures represent  peijple,  not  acres  or  trees" 
But  up  to  now  they  have  also  represented 
minorities  of  people  If  both  the  State  sen- 
ates and  the  houses  are  based  nn  the  same 
thing — numbers  of  people — what's  VWie  "ose 
of  having  two  bodies  In  a  legtslatureV 

No  doubt  about  It.  some  change  w^  due 
In  Nevada  8  percent  of  the  voters  catv^gn- 
trol  the  State  senate.  In  Connecticut  12  per- 
cent can  control  the  house.  But  the  new 
ruling  goes  to  the  opposite  extreme  Los  An- 
geles County,  for  Instance,  can  now  control 
all  of  California,  a  State  some  900  miles  long. 

Why  not  the  compromise  we've  had.  with 
one  House  based  on  population  and  the  other, 
to  a  degree  at  least,  on  areas'  Were  the 
Founding  Fathers  wrong  In  setting  up  the 
Federal  Government  that  way?  Were  six 
men  on  the  Supreme  Court  wiser  than  they? 

Not  Just  recent  court  decisions  but  many 
another  omen  Indicate  that  the  day  of  the 
go-ll-aloner  is  about  over,  both  for  Indl- 
vldu.il  farmers  and  for  farmers  as  a  class. 

As  mdlvuluals  farmers  will  h.i'.e  to  l.xilcto 
Government  less  and  to  themselves  more 
And  to  do  that  they  will  need  to  band  to- 
gether, as  never  befeire.  In  grcnips  of  all  sizes 
They  will  need  stronger  national  organiza- 
tions to  tight  their  battles  In  Washington, 
stronger  commodity  groups  to  protect  and 
promote  Individual  commodities,  each  by 
it.'^elf.  and  stronger  local  groups  '.h.  We've 
known  Instances  where  as  few  as  ,i  half  dozen 
f.irmers  have  found  ways  collectively  to  buy 
cheaper  or  get  a  premium  price. 

As  a  cl.uss,  farmers  will  have  to  have  the 
help  of  country  towns  And  why  shouldn't 
they  have  If  The  prosperity  of  these  towns 
depends  on  how  f.irmers  do  Besides,  then 
towns  c:in  !iow  he  outvoted  In  their  State 
legislatures,  too 

It's  up  to  townspeople  to  look  for  ways  to 
help  farmers— po:nirai:y,  socially,  economi- 
cally  and  It's  up  to  fiumers  to  do  the  same 
for  their  towns  Rural  America  has  got  to 
get  t<igether  fight  now  unless  It  wants  to 
be  completely  steamrolled. 

This  month.  Congress  Is  debating  bills  to 
force  the  Supreme  Court  to  keep  hands  off 
State  legislatures  Cities  will  fight  thwe 
bills  Do  your  part  to  see  that  Congre* 
hears  a  shout  from  all  rural  America. 
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jHE  PRESIDENCY  AND  THE  PEACE 

Mr  HART.  Mr.  President,  the  United 
ctltes  possesses  the  greatest  reservoir  of 
nower  in  the  world,  and  a  willingness  to 
use  this  power  effectively  in  the  interest 
of  freedom  and  the  pursuit  of  a  stable 
world  order.  . 

To  question  this,  as  a  few  are  doing 
these  days,  is  dangerous  business  which 
can  undermine  public  confidence  in  the 
Government  at  home,  and  generate 
abroad  a  skepticism  of  our  rightful  claim 
to  responsible  leadership. 

The  one  ultimately  responsible  in  our 
land,  the  President  of  the  United  States. 
has  assured  us  of  America's  power.  No 
man  alive  is  more  devoted  to  this  land, 
nor  more  determined  that  it  survive  and 
succeed,  than  President  Johnson.  And 
when  venting  on  the  balance  of  strategic 
strength,  m  a  recent  issue  of  Foreign 
Affairs.  McGeorge  Bundj'  stated: 

No  one  who  has  closely  examined  the 
present  and  prospective  balance  of  strategic 
strength  cm  doubt  that  this  year  any  asser- 
t;"on  that  we  are  weak  will  be  found  wanting 
10  the  point  of  Irresponsibility. 

Americas  power,  Mr.  President,  Is,  of 
course,  not  ab.solute:  and  apparently  this 
L<;  what  the  critics  fail  to  understand. 
America's  power  carries  with  it  the  re- 
straints of  respon.sible  leadership — real- 
ism in  asse.ssing  the  flow  of  events  and  in 
sifting  immediate  and  long-term  objec- 
tives, [irudence  in  choosing  the  best 
cu-anse  for  .America,  patience  in  pursuing 
tins  cour.se,  and  teiriperance  in  the  use  of 
strength  I  would  also  include,  Mr. 
Pre.-^ident,  the  vigorous  building  within 
our  borders  of  a  good  and  exemplary 
society,  which  in  the  final  analysis  gives 
true  substance  to  our  leadership. 

Flamboyant  action  by  our  Govern- 
ment, the  indiscriminate  use  of  threat, 
tile  persistent  bt^ating  of  war  drums,  and 
precipitate  military  action  are  not  nec- 
e.ssar\'  ingredients  of  a  policy  of  strength. 
The  consequences  of  rashness  and  nega- 
tivKsm.  ^ioaded  by  emotions  and  excited 
by  labels,  could  only  derail  the  positive 
mLssion  of  America  as  the  foremost 
guardian  of  peace  and  freedom.  In  fact, 
Mr.  President,  such  a  course  could  be 
dLsastrous  for  civilization. 

We  live  in  an  age  when  deeds  and 
diplomacy  can,  at  the  press  of  a  button, 
be  transformed  into  suicidal  war.  Cool- 
ness and  restraint  are  essential  elements 
of  international  dealings,  as  experience 
teaches.  The  long  haul  to  a  durable 
peace  offers  no  alternative. 

I  deeply  believe  the  overwhelming  ma- 
jority of  American  citizens  agree  with 
this  approach.  It  reflects  both  the 
American  temperament  and  Important 
and  longstanding  marks  in  the  Ameri- 
can character  which  have  given  form  to 
our  free  and  open  society  and  to  the 
world  leadership  we  claim  is  ours. 

Throuuhout  the  post-war  era.  and 
under  four  Presidents.  America's  power 
and  our  foreign  policy  have  carried  the 
restraints  of  responsible  leadership. 
Our  Commanders  in  Chief  have  used 
.America  s  power  with  courage  and  tem- 
perance and  prudence,  and.  through  our 
deterrent,  have  checked  the  power  of 
those  who  would  be  our  adversaries. 
May  this  continue.  Mr.  President. 


To  compete  for  the  title  of  world  bully 
is  contrary  to  the  American  spirit  and 
the  good  things  which  made  this  coun- 
try great. 

All  of  US  hope  that  this  Nation  has  the 
good  sense  to  realize  that  if  freedom  is. 
indeed,  the  wave  of  the  future — and  who 
can  doubt  that  it  is — it  will  require  of 
today's  President,  and  tomorrow's,  lead- 
ership tempered  with  prudence,  realism. 
and  patience.  This  is  essential  in  keep- 
ing the  peace  and  in  preserving  and 
strengthening  the  freedom  we  are  ex- 
tending to  every  corner  of  the  globe. 

Mr.  President,  in  this  presidential 
election  year  we  shall  hear  much  about 
the  Presidency  and  the  peace.  Mr. 
Bundy's  article  in  the  April  1964  issue 
of  Foreign  Affairs  is  an  articulate  and 
convincing  contribution  to  this  discus- 
sion. I  commend  this  article  to  all  Sen- 
ators ;  and  I  ask  unanimous  consent  it  be 
made  a  part  of  my  remarks  at  this  point 
In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The  Presidency  and  the  Peace 
(By  McGeorge  Bundy) 

It  Is  with  some  sense  of  temerity  that  a 
member  of  the  White  House  staff  undertakes 
to  comment  on  the  large  topic  of  the  "Presi- 
dency and  the  Peace."  Loyalty  and  effec- 
tlon  are  so  normal  In  such  service  that  de- 
tachment Is  difficult. 

Nevertheless,  the  importance  of  the  topic 
and  the  enforced  familiarity  of  close  exper- 
ience with  the  Presidential  task  may  justify 
a  set  of  comments  whose  underlying  motive 
Is  to  express  a  conviction  that  Is  as  obvious 
as  the  daylight.  In  general,  and  as  fresh  as 
every  sunrise.  In  particular;  a  conviction 
that  the  American  Presidency,  for  better,  not 
for  worse,  has  now  become  the  world's  best 
hope  of  preventing  the  unexampled  catas- 
trophe of  general  nuclear  war. 

Moreover,  both  charity  and  sorrow  can  be 
good  lenses  for  perception,  and  it  may  there- 
fore be  possible  to  consider  the  subject  with- 
out Impropriety  by  focusing  upon  the  years 
of  John  F.  Kennedy. 

The  tragedy  which  has  moved  his  adminis- 
tration from  politics  to  history  may  allow  to 
his  critics  and  excuse  in  his  friends  some 
generosity  in  the  assessment  of  his  3  years. 
His  death  revealed  his  greatness,  and  the 
grief  of  the  world  was  less  for  his  tragedy 
than  for  its  own — in  that  he  had  shown  his 
spreading  grasp  of  his  duty  to  mankind  as 
Chief  Executive  for  Peace. 

THE     PURPOSE     IS     PEACE 

To  focus  on  the  Kennedy  years  Is  not  to 
forget  those  before,  and  still  less  the  firm 
continuation  after  November  22.  The  Presi- 
dents of  the  nuclear  age  before  Mr.  Kennedy 
also  made  the  service  of  peace  the  first  of 
their  purposes,  and  the  determined  commit- 
ment of  President  Johnson  to  this  same  end. 
matured  in  decades  of  direct  knowledge  of 
our  nuclear  world,  has  been  made  plain  in 
his  own  words  and  actions  already.  Indeed 
one  purpose  of  a  retrospective  assessment  is 
to  clarify  purposes  which  are  as  important 
to  the  President  today  as  to  the  President 
last  year. 

A  President  In  search  of  peace  has  many 
powers,  but  none  Is  more  relevant  or  more 
effective  than  his  power  as  Commander  In 
Chief.  The  President  is  keeping  the  peace 
as  long  as  he  keeps  his  own  nuclear  power 
In  check,  and  with  it  the  nuclear  power  of 
others.  This  most  obvious  of  his  powers, 
apparently  so  simple  and  so  negative,  can 
be  used  for  peace  In  a  number  of  ways. 


PO'WER  PREREQUISITE 

The   prerequisite,  of  course,   Is 


that  this 
power  should  exist,  and  that  there  should 
be  confidence  In  Its  future  as  well  as  Its 
present  effectiveness.  Nothing  Is  more  dan- 
gerous to  the  peace  than  weakness  in  the 
ultimate  deterrent  strength  of  the  United 
States.  In  the  quarter  century  that  man  has 
known  the  atom  could  be  split,  each  Amer- 
ican decision  to  enlarge  Its  power  has  been 
the  President's  alone.  More  subtly,  but  with 
Just  as  great  Importance,  the  choices  of 
methods  of  delivery  and  their  rate  of  de- 
velopment have  also  been  Presidential, 

As  Important  as  having  strength  Is  being 
kno'wn  to  have  It;  and  here.  If  anjrthlng, 
the  Presidential  authority  and  responsibility 
are  still  more  clear.  This  is  the  lesson  of 
Sputnik,  and  of  the  "missile  gap"  which  was 
forecast  and  feared  by  responsible  and  well- 
informed  men  both  in  and  out  of  govern- 
ment between  1957  and  1961. 

There  was  ground  for  doubt  and  need  for 
rapid  action;  the  ground  and  the  need  were 
recognized,  and  Important  steps  were  taken, 
but  an  appearance  of  complacency  led  to 
an  appearance  of  weakness,  with  considerable 
costs  abroad.  These  costs  would  surely  have 
been  greater  had  it  not  been  for  the  re- 
markable personal  standing  of  President 
Eisenhower, 

HONEST  SURPRISE 

At  the  beginning  of  the  Kennedy  admin- 
istration there  was  need  both  for  further 
action  and  for  a  reestabllshment  of  confi- 
dence. The  new  President  himself  had  feared 
the  missile  gap  and  had  pressed  his  con- 
cern in  the  campaign.  <• 

It  was  with  honest  surprise  and  relief 
that  In  1961  he  found  the  situation  much 
less  dangerous  than  the  best  evidence  avail- 
able to  the  Senate  had  Indicated  the  year 
before.  His  administration  moved  at  once 
to  correct  the  public  Impression,  and  there- 
after, throughout  his  term,  he  encouraged 
and  supported  policies  of  action  and  of  expo- 
sition which  aimed  to  insure  not  merely  that 
American  strategic  power  was  sufficient  but 
that  its  sufficiency  was  recognized. 

The  adequacy  of  American  strategic 
strength  Is  a  matter  of  such  transcendent 
Importance  that  it  must  always  be  a  legiti- 
mate topic  of  political  debate. 

"How  much  is  enough?"  is  a  question  on 
which  hone.'^t  men  will  differ,  and  interested 
parties  will  find  room  and  reason  for  their 
claims.  Thus,  it  is  natural  that  in  the  pres- 
ent political  year  we  have  ranging  shots  al- 
ready from  the  fringes,  some  saving  that  our 
strength  Is  too  little  and  others  that  it  Is 
too  great. 

Just  as  It  is  the  responsibility  of  the 
Commander  In  Chief  to  Insure  the  adequacy 
of  our  strength,  so  it  Is  his  task,  either  di- 
rectly or  through  his  principal  defense  offi- 
cers, to  meet  and  overcome  such  criticism. 

The  present  administration  will  not  be  lax 
in  the  exposition  of  the  real  situation,  and 
no  one  who  has  closely  examined  the  pres- 
ent and  prospective  balance  of  strategic 
strength  can  doubt  that  this  year  any  as- 
sertion that  we  are  weak  will  be  found  want- 
ing to  the  point  of  irresponsibility. 

EQUAL    OBLIGATION 

There  is  an  equal  obligation  to  meet  the 
arguments  of  those  who  think  we  are  too 
strong.  'When  these  arguments  grow  out  of 
fundamentally  different  views  on  the  pur- 
pose and  meaning  of  effective  strategic 
strength,  it  may  be  necessary  to  agree  to  dis- 
agree. 

"Unilateral  disarmament"  Is  a  tainted 
term,  but  it  does  embody  something  of  what 
Is  desired  by  most  of  those  who  criticize  o\ir 
present  strength  as  gravely  excessive. 

The  Presidents  of  the  nucler  age  have  rec- 
ognized that  the  law  of  diminishing  returns 
applies  to  strategic  missiles  as  to  all  other 
commodities;    they    have    also    agreed    with 
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President  Johnson's  comment  that  our  nu- 
clear defense  expenditures  can  never  be  Ju'^tl- 
fled  as  a  WPA   for  selected   towns  or  States 

But  they  hnve  till  rejected  the  gamble 
of  limiting  our  strategic  strength  In  term-, 
of  any  absolute  concept  of  what  ts  enough 
They  have  measured  our  strengrth  against 
that  of  the  Soviet  L'nlon  and  have  itimed  at 
strategic  superiority  tlmt  superiority  haa 
had  different  meanings  at  different  stages, 
but  seen  from  ti;.-  White  House  Its  value 
for  peace  has  never  been  small 

Yet  even  In  this  re;ection  of  the  under- 
lying arguments  which  move  so  many  of 
those  who  And  our  strength  excessive,  a 
President  who  cares  for  peace  will  respec-t 
their  general  concern  It  is  entirely  true 
that  nuclear  strength  can  be  provocative 
that  It  Is  full  of  the  hazard  of  accident  or 
misuse  and  th  it  it  imposes  upon  Its  com- 
mander In  his  own  Interest  as  in  that  of 
mankind,  a  passion  for  prudence 

All  the  Presidents  of  the  nuclear  n^e  have 
understood  this  responsibility  and  have 
sought  to  meet  It  bv  Insisting  on  disciplined 
and   responsible  con'ml    >f   this   p<:)wer 

In  the  case  of  President  Kennedy,  the 
pressing  need  was  th.-it  as  the  number  and 
variety  of  weapons  systems  increased  there 
should  be  ever  more  searching  attention  tn 
effective  comm  ind  md  control  To  him. 
this  was  a  better  an.<;wer  to  the  dangers  of 
accident  than  some  arbitrary  limitation  of 
numbers,  a  thousand  well-controlled  and 
safely  designed  missiles  could  be  less  danger- 
ous than  a  hunded  'if  lower  quality,  as  well 
as   more   effective    in   dererrence 

POWERFfL     AVERSION 

A  related  point  was  the  President's  power- 
ful aversion  to  those  nuclear  weapons  which 
could  be  used  effectively  only  In  a  first  strike 
In  1961  and  1962  he  faced  a  series  of  Judg- 
ments on  major  systems;  he  always  preferred 
the  system  which  could  survive  an  attack  as 
against  the  system  which  might  provolce     ne 

In  the  same  way  ir.d  for  related  reasons, 
he  preferred  the  system  which  was  on  the 
high  seas  or  at  home  to  that  which  required 
a  base  abroad  and  evoked  a  real  or  pretended 
charge  of  encirclement  from  Moscow 

The  Commander  iii  Chief  must  be  strong, 
then,  but  also  restrained  And  as  his 
strength  must  be  recognized,  so  must  his 
restraint.  The  d-ctrlne  of  "massive  retalia- 
tion" was  never  as  absolute  as  Secretary 
Dulles  at  first  made  It  seem,  and  Its  real 
weakness  lay  not  In  the  undoubted  fact  that 
against  certain  kinds  of  aggression  a  nuclear 
response  would  be  necessary,  but  In  the  ap- 
pearance of  a  bomb-rattling  menace  which  It 
created 

The  Presidency  di>es  well  to  avoid  this 
appearance;  in  the  Kennedy  administration 
the  rule  was  that  statements  of  strength  and 
will  should  be  made  as  calmly  as  possible 
The  President  himself  watched  con.stantly  to 
prevent  the  appearance  of  belligerence,  and 
when  the  White  House  watch  nodded  -  as  In 
one  magazine  account  In  which  a  single 
phrase  out  of  context  was  seized  up<jn  by 
Soviet  propaganda— he  made  his  dissatis- 
faction plain. 

A  similar  discipline  was  enforced  through- 
out the  administration  upon  both  civil  and 
military  officials  Thcjse  who  have  read 
speech  drafts  for  clearaiice  know  how  seldom 
there  Is  need  for  major  chanite  and  how  often 
divergence  between  Presidential  purp<T8es 
and  a  speaker's  draft  can  be  corrected  by 
revision  which  reconciles  the  real  purposes  of 
both. 

And  again  It  is  not  only  the  act  of  co- 
ordination but  the  ippearance  of  It  which 
Is  helpful  The  nuclear  age  multiplies  the 
mistrust  that  peaceable  men  must  feel  to- 
ward military  men  who  appear  not  to  be 
under  effective  control,  and  nothing  adds 
more  to  a  President's  reputation  abr  i.id  th.in 
recognition  that  he  Is  Commander  In  Chief 
in  fact  as  well  as  in  i:ame 


PRESIDENTIAL    CONT«OL 

Yet  the  Kenned;,  ye.irs  show  again,  as  the 
terms  of  strong  Presidents  h:ive  shown  be- 
fore, that  harmony,  not  conrtkt.  is  the  normal 
relation  between  the  armed  services  and  the 
Presidency 

The  maintenance  of  clear  Presidential  con- 
trol over  military  policy  and  over  public 
statements  gave  rise  to  some  criticism,  and 
Intermittently  there  were  assertions  that  this 
or  that  military  need  was  being  overridden, 
this  or  that  vlewp>olnl  silenced 

Energy  and  strength  In  the  Office  of  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  pr<.)duced  similar  wor- 
ries, and  challenges  to  cherished  privileges 
were  not  unresisted 

But  the  center  of  emphasis  belongs  in  the 
fact  that  the  Presidency  has  these  powers 
in  this  country  a  President  who  uses  them 
flrmlv,  with  a  defensible  concept  of  the  na- 
tional security,  can  count  on  the  support  of 
the  officers  and  men  of  the  Armed  Purees 
The  American  tradition  of  civilian  ccntrol 
Is  strong  and  the  tradition  of  loyalty  among 
professional  officers  high:  the  services  are 
eager  for  a  strong  and  active  Conimajxt^ 
111  Chief  The  armed  strength  of  thi;X'!i:ti'(i 
.States.  If  handled  with  nrmiies8/!U;d  pru- 
dence. Is  a  great  force  for  peace 

ROoSEVrLT'S  WE.^KNESS 

The  President  who  seeks  peace  must  have 
a  clear  view  L>f  the  Soviet  Unl' in  The  one 
freat  weakness  of  Pranklln  Roosevelt  was 
that  he  did  not;  he  had  not  the  advantage 
of  living,  as  all  his  successors  have,  through 
the  realities  of  the  years  after  1945  Nothing 
Is  gained  for  p>eace  by  forgetting  Czechoslo- 
vikla  or  Hungary  or  the  rerurrent  menace  to 
Berlin  or  Kore\.  or  southeast  Asia  or  anv 
of  the  dozens  of  times  and  places  where 
Communists  with  help  from  Moscow  have 
R.  aicht  to  put  an  end  to  liberty 

Mr  Kennedv  had  this  clear  view  He  had 
It  before  he  became  President;  he  confirmed 
It  in  his  first  state  papers,  he  underst.Mxl  not 
only  tile  unrelenting  ambition  and  the 
ruthlessness  of  communism,  but  also  the 
weakness  and  disarray  of  much  of  the  non- 
Communist  world  .^nd  for  rtlmt>6t  2  of  his 
3  years — from  the  very  beginning  until  the 
offensive  weapons  were  gone  fr<im  Cuba- -he 
had  fin  exposure  to  Communist  pre.ssure  In 
Berlin  In  Laos,  and  In  the  Caribbean,  which 
could  only  confirm  the  somber  estimate  with 
which  he  entered  office 

Against  these  pressures  he  was  firm,  and 
to  meet  them  more  effectively  he  greatly 
strengthened  the  defenses  of  the  United 
States — nf)t  merely  In  strategic  weapons  fur 
basic  deterrence  but  :ilso  In  forces  designed 
more  precisely  to  meet  the  haz^irds  of  each 
iKilnt  of  pressure 

The  Reserves  who  were  called  up  for  Ber- 
lin never  fired  a  shot  In  anger,  but  military 
service  by  Americana  has  seldom  made  a  more 
effective  contribution  to  the  defen.se  of  free- 
dom and  the  keeping  of  peace 

The  new  kinds  of  strength  deployed  to 
South  'Vietnam  have  not  finished  that  hard 
Job.  but  they  have  prevented  an  otherwise 
certain  defeat  and  kept  the  door  open  for  a 
victory  which  In  the  end  can  be  won  only  by 
the  Vietnamese  themselves 

And  never  In  any  country  did  President 
Kennedy  leave  It  In  doubt  that  Communist 
subversion  \s  always  the  enemy  of  freedom, 
and  of  freedom's  friends,   the  Americans 

Yet  alwnys  -and  again  from  the  begin- 
ning— he  put  equal  emphasis  on  the  readi- 
ness of  the  United  States  to  reach  honorable 
settlement  of  all  differences  the  respect  of 
the  United  States  for  the  reality  of  Soviet 
strength  and  the  Insistence  of  the  United 
States  that  both  sides  accept  and  mt-et  their 
Joint  responsibility  for  peace 

He  rejected   the  stale  rhetoric  of  the  cf)Id 
war.    he  insisted   not  on  the   Innate  wicked- 
ness  of   Communism   but   on    Its   evil   effects 
The    Communist    world    was   seldom    If    ever 
"the   enemy  "     Characteristically,   as   in   his 
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inaugural  address,  the  President  used  •  « 
cumlocutlon  whose  unaccustomed  clmnu' 
ness  w.is  proof  that  It  was  csrefuUy  chc«n' 
■  thi.se  nations  who  would  make  thenuei.l 
our  adversary  "  Characterlstlcallv  i<jo  ^JJ 
he  there  differed  them  was  a  request  "to  hi 
gin  anew  the  que.'it  for  peace" 


And  he  pressed  In  this  same  direction  hun 

If  In  Laos,  in  Berlin.  .hhI  nio.st  per,i«! 
ently  of  all  in  the  search  for  a  t«st  ban  li^ 
President  s  powers,  from  beginning  to  end 
were  used  toward  the  goal  of  agreement 
Agreement  mu.st  never  be  surrender  thtt 
would  be  no  service  to  peace  The  firmne* 
.  f  the  United  States  under  pressure  wa«  m&d* 
plain  both  In  Berlin  and  In  southeast  A«u 
But  firmness  was  a  means  to  honorable  mi- 
tlement   not  an  end  In  Itself 

Harboring  no  illusion  about  the  difflcu'tt 
of  success,  the  President  nevertheless  pen»l 
vered  He  w,us  convinced  that  at  the  leut 
It  w.ui  e.s.sentl.il  to  leave  no  doubt,  in  n' 
these  Issues,  of  the  g.nxl  will  and  peacerui 
purpose  of  the  United  States 

If  there  were  to  be  a  continued  arms  r»« 
or  a  test  of  strength.  It  must  be  plain  wher« 
the  responsibility  lay  But  the  larger  truth. 
as  he  saw  it.  was  that  In  these  areas  of  dlf- 
ference  there  wis  real  advanUige  to  both 
sides  In  reliable  agreement — If  only  the  other 
side  could  be  brought  to  see  lu  own  real  in- 
terest-s.  free  of  ambition  that  would  be  r*- 
slsted  and  of  fear  that  was  unjustified. 

THIN     RESPONSE 

In  U»61  and  1962  the  Invitation  to  attt 
peace  together  met  a  thin  response  Tnw 
the  threat  to  Berlin,  so  noisy  In  1961  and  ic 
sharpened  by  the  confession  of  Communlit 
bankruptcv  which  was  the  Wall,  seemed 
slightly  milder  In  19fi2  And  an  agreement 
was  reached  on  Laos.  Imperfect  In  Its  tenw 
and  In  Its  execution  but  much  better  than 
no  .igreement  at  all  It  wis  in  I.nos  abore 
all  that  one  could  see  the  advantage  tn  both 
sides  of  even  the  most  Incomplete  disengage- 
ment as  ag.ilnst  a  tightening  and  sharpenlnf 
of  confrontation. 

But  no  agreement  at  all  had  come  In  the 
field  nearest  the  President's  heart — that  of 
limiting  the  nuclear  danger  On  the  con- 
trary. Soviet  tests  hatt  led  Inexorably  to 
American  tests.  It  was  .s<imehow  a  measure 
of  the  Kennedy  temper  and  purp'ise  that  of 
all  the  Soviet  provo<Mtl<ins  of  these  2  yean 
It  was  the  resumption  of  testing  that  dU- 
appolnted  him  most 

The  Cuban  missile  crisis  was  the  most  Im- 
portant single  event  of  the  Kennedy  Pr«l- 
dency  A.s  the  President  himself  p^^lnted  out 
afterward.  It  was  the  first  direct  test  between 
the  Sciviet  Union  and  the  United  States  In 
whlcli  nuclear   weapons  were  tlie  Issue 

Although  vast  ainvuints  have  been  written 
about  the  crisis,  we  still  have  no  solid  ac- 
count of  one-half  of  It — ^the  Soviet  aide 
Wh.T,t  Is  not  known  of  one  side  limits  our 
ability  to  assess  action  on  the  other,  and 
this  limitation  should  warn  us  agalnit 
Judgment.s  that  this  act  more  than  that,  or 
one  advanUige  more  than  another,  was  de- 
cisive It  does  not  prevent  a  more  general 
Judgment  of  the  main  elements  contributing 
to  success 

What  Is  at  once  astonishing  and  wholly 
natural  Is  the  degree  t-o  which  the  clear 
components  of  this  success  are  precisely 
those  to  which  the  Presidency  had  been  bent 
and  not  onlv  In  the  Kennedv  administration: 
strength,  restraint,  and  respect  for  the  opin- 
ions of  mankind. 

That  strength  counted  we  cannot  doubt-- 
though  It  Is  typical  of  the  uncerUlntlee  of 
as.ses,sment  that  the  partisans  of  specific 
kinds  of  strength  remained  persuaded,  after- 
warfl  as  before,  of  the  peculiar  value  of  their 
jjreferred  weapons 

BeMt'vers  In  rniclear  dl.ssuaslon  as  an  all- 
pur{K>«e  strategy  asserted  the  predominant 
role  of  strategic  superiority;  bellevera  In  tlw 
need    f  r    cunventlaiial    strength,   while  not 
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,„  denying  the  role  of  SAC  in  the  suc- 

*^,rconvinced  that  what  mattered  most 
■*S<'  nonnucleitr  strength  at  the  point 

'','^^^ing  as  this  argument  may  be.  It 
'"kH-;  no  ccruin  conclusion.  Prudence 
*°  )nr  a  uidgmcnt  that  all  kinds  of  mlll- 
'^"  ■  Kth  were  relevant.  The  existence 
'fLlouaie  and  rapidly  deployable  strength, 
"^"fnevels  was  the  direct  result  of  the  re- 
'-'orcemf"'  of  balanced  defenses  begun  In 

''^'further  element  of  strength  In  this  crisis 

*  the  firmness  and  clarity  of  the  Presl- 
!!rtill  decision  to  insist  on  the  withdrawal 
7^e    missiles      This    was    not    merely    a 

fter  of  one  .'speech  or  even  of  one  decision 
^  a  week  of  heavy  argument.  It  was 
%^tlon  clearly  suited,  and  Internationally 
'n^ntood  well  before  the  crisis  broke.  It 
L  rf'nforcpd  in  Its  power,  and  the  Com- 
™  ^t  position  correspondingly  weakened. 
>v  -V  repeated  .Soviet  assertions  that  no  such 
_  "  ns  were  or  would  be  placed  In  Cuba. 

fv^  strength    of    this    position,    like    the 

'ngth'of  the  available  military  force,  was 
^n'orced  bv  its  disciplined  relation  to  a 
Miicv  of  restraint  Fhat  nuclear  weapons 
jhouid  not  be  strewn  around  as  counters  In 
,  contest  for  face  was  a  proposition  com- 
•Madmg  wide  support.  Any  impulse  to  dls- 
cc-unt  or  disregard  the  direct  threat  to  the 
••-"•.ed  States  .is  a  problem  for  the  Amer- 
icin*  to  solve.  wa,s  deeply  undercut  by 
iyarenesfi  of  the  difference  between  Ameri- 
ca and  Soviet  standards  of  nuclear  respon- 
sibility as  revealed  In  this  moment  of  danger. 

More  broadly,  the  strength  and  restraint 
cf  the  American  position  In  October  stood  In 
ivrX'.ng  contrast  to  the  position  In  which 
liters  found  themselves 

St  a  flrst  consequence,  and  to  a  degree  that 
exceeded  predictions,  the  Allies  of  the  United 
sates  both  in  this  hemisphere  and  In  Eu- 
rope were  clear  in  their  support,  though  in 
public  comment,  especially  In  the  United 
tngdom.  there  was  evidence  of  the  dlfflcul- 
u««  we  should  have  faced  If  we  had  been  less 
dearly  strong,    restrained,    and    right. 

:;  can  be  u-gued,  of  course,  that  In  this 
wiis  the  opinions  even  of  close  allies  were 
■^ix  crucial,  and  It  does  seem  probable  that 
such  critical  decisions  as  the  turnaround  of 
i.Tns-bearing  ships  and  the  announcement 
thit  the  missiles  would  be  removed  were  not 
jftermlned  by  0.\S  votes  or  by  world  opinion. 
Thii  partlcu;ar  crisis  might  have  been  suc- 
«ssfui:y  resolved  even  m  the  face  of  doubt 
Md  divisum  among  allies  whose  Immediate 
pijwer  at  the  point  of  contest  was  negligible. 

But  so  narrow  a  Judgment  neglects  two 
peat  ha2.uds  Immediately,  a  serious  divi- 
sion among  the  Allies  might  have  provoked 
ictlon  elsewhrre.  most  dangerously  at  Berlin 
ind  Indeed  In  .ill  the  ;>ostwar  annals  of  the 
bravery  of  West  Berlin  there  Is  no  moment  In 
»iich  the  couriize  and  strength  of  the  Ber- 
.mers— And  Indeed  of  all  free  Germans — 
i4ve  b«>en  more  lmp<.irtant  In  discouraging 
»dveature) . 

.^nd  e\en  if  no  such  adventure  had  been 
»f.«mpted.  Uie  {)<)6ltlon  after  the  crisis  would 
not  h.ive  been  one  In  which  "the  quest  for 
peace '  could  easily  be  led  from  Washington. 
It  was  and  Is  the  central  meaning  of  this 
iSair  that  a  major  threat  to  peace  and  free- 
ixa  was  removed  by  means  Which  strength- 
reed  the  proBpects  of  both. 

The  OcT<.ber  crisis  came  out  better  than 
Pteaident  Kennedy  or  any  of  his  associates 
'-^  expected  The  analysis  suggested  above 
»^u;d  not  have  been  compelling  In  the  dls- 
rossions  of  the  week  of  October  15.  and  the 
predominant  rtMctlon  In  Washington  on  Oc- 
'■i^&er  28  w  u>  one  of  simple  and  enormous 
relief 

In  the  weeks  after  the  crisis,  attention 
»w  dlvprted  first  by  backstairs  gossip  over 
»ho  Brave  what  advice  and  then  by  a  renewal 
<^  political  debate  over  Cuba,  a  problem  of 
mother  order  of  meaning  than  the  missile 
crxa  and  one  which  had  rightly  been  left 
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essentially  as  it  was  while  the  major  threat 
was  removed. 

And  finally,  it  was  far  from  clear.  In  the 
Immediate  aftermath,  that  "those  who  had 
made  themselves  our  adversary"  in  such  a 
sudden  and  shocking  way  would  now  be 
ready  for  a  different  relation. 

But  what  Is  Important  for  our  present 
purposes  is  that  what  shaped  American 
action  in  this  crisis — what  set  and  sustained 
the  tempered  response  both  to  danger  and 
to  success — was  the  President.  And  while 
the  man  in  the  office  was  Kennedy,  with  a 
taste  and  style  of  his  own.  I  think  it  Is  right 
to  claim  that  the  office  as  well  as  the  man 
was  embodied  in  the  resolution,  restraint  and 
responsibility  that  governed  in  these  weeks. 

As  the  great  disappointment  of  1961  was 
the  renewal  of  testing,  so  the  great  satis- 
faction of  1963  was  the  limited  test-ban 
treaty. 

The  withdrawal  of  missiles  from  Cuba  did 
more  than  end  a  specific  crisis  of  great 
gravity.  It  also  signaled  an  acceptance  by 
the  Soviet  government,  for  the  present  at 
least,  of  the  existing  nuclear  balance.  In 
that  balance  there  is  American  superiority. 
as  we  have  seen,  but  It  Is  a  superorlty  that 
does  not  permit  any  lack  of  respect  for  the 
strength  of  the  Soviet  Union.  No  safer  bal- 
ance appears  possible  at  present.  No  over- 
whelmingly ono-slded  margin  Is  open  to 
either  side,  and  It  was  one  lesson  of  the 
Cuban  affair — as  of  many  others  since  1945 — 
that  it  was  well  for  peace  that  Communist 
strength  should  be  matched  with  a  margin. 

But  the  purpose  of  this  margin  must  still 
be  peace,  and  the  aim  of  policy  must  still 
be  to  get  beyond  conflicting  interests  to 
the  great  common  need  for  a  safer  prospect 
of  survival.  This  Is  the  meaning  of  the 
limited  test-ban  treaty. 

If  the  missile  crisis  was  the  proof  of 
American  strength  In  conflict,  the  test-ban 
treaty  was  the  proof  of  American  readiness 
to  work  for  this  common  purpose.  And 
whatever  the  moving  forces  on  the  Soviet 
side,  in  the  non-Communist  world  the  Presi- 
dency was  the  necessary  center  of  action. 

A  special  and  distinguished  role  was  played 
by  the  British  Prime  Minister,  but  Macmlllan 
would  be  the  first  to  recognize  that  it  was 
mainly  through  his  close  relation  to  two 
Presidents  that  he  was  able  to  make  the 
British  contribution  effective. 

POWER  WTTH  ENERGY 

It  is  only  the  American  President  who  can 
carry  the  American  Senate  and  the  American 
people  in  any  agreement  on  arms  control,  and 
It  is  only  with  American  participation  that 
any  such  agreement  can  have  meaning  for 
the  Soviet  Government. 

Unless  a  President  uses  these  powers  with 
energy,  arms  control  agreements  are  im- 
probable. The  momentum  of  the  arms  race — 
the  power  at  work  to  keep  It  going  almost 
without  conscious  new  decision — Is  enor- 
mous. Military  men  In  all  countries  find  it 
hard  to  approve  any  arms  control  proposal 
which  is  not  either  safely  Improbable  or 
clearly  unbalanced  in  their  own  favor. 

In  the  United  States,  only  a  strong  Com- 
mander in  Chief  with  a  strong  Secretary  of 
Defense  is  In  a  position  to  press  steadily  for 
recognition  that  the  arms  race  Itself  is  now 
a  threat  to  national  security. 

Only  the  President  can  Insure  that  good 
proposals  are  kept  alive  even  after  a  first 
rejection,  and  that  new  possibilities  are  con- 
stantly considered — so  that  there  may  always 
be  as  many  proposals  as  possible  on  the  table 
waiting  for  the  moment  of  Soviet  readiness. 
The  readiness  to  meet  all  threats  must  be 
matched  by  a  demonstrated  readiness  to 
reach  agreement. 

In  the  case  of  the  limited  test  ban.  It  was 
President  Kennedy  himself  who  reached  the 
concltislon  in  the  spring  of  1963  that  the 
United  States  would  not  be  the  first  to  make 
further  atmospheric  tests.  That  quite  per- 
sonal decision,  recognized  at  the  time  as  fully 


within  the  Presidential  power  and  announced 
in  an  address  on  peace  whose  power  and 
conviction  were  immediately  recognized,  was 
as  likely  an  immediate  cause  as  any  for  the 
announcement,  less  than  a  month  later,  that 
the  Soviet  Government  would  not  be  willing 
to  sign  an  agreement  which  had  been  open 
for  2  years. 

There  followed  a  period  of  negotiations 
and  then  a  debate  on  ratification,  and  in 
these  again  the  Presidency  was  central.  The 
test  ban  treaty,  as  we  have  all  told  each 
other  a  hundred  times,  is  only  one  step,  and 
President  Johnson  has  made  clear  his  de- 
termination to  seek  further  steps  with  all  the 
energy  and  Imagination  the  Government  can 
command. 

Meanwhile,  the  lesson  of  the  test  ban  is 
that  no  step  at  all  can  be  taken  in  this  field 
unless  the  President  himself  works  for  it. 
A  President  Indifferent  to  arms  control,  or 
easily  discouraged  by  Soviet  Intransigence  or 
irresponsibility,  or  Inclined  to  a  narrow  mil- 
itary view  of  the  arms  race,  would  be  a  guar- 
antee against  agreed  limitation  of  arma- 
ments. 

Conversely,  where  there  is  zeal  In  the 
search  for  agreement,  refusal  to  accept  initial 
disappointment  as  final,  a  cool  and  balanced 
assessment  of  the  risks  of  agreement  against 
the  risks  of  unlimited  competition  and  a 
firm  use  of  the  powers  of  the  office,  the  Pres- 
idency can  become — as  In  this  case — an  in- 
strument of  hope  for  all  men  everywhere. 

In  concentrating  attention  upon  the  great 
requirements  of  strength  and  a  love  for 
peace,  and  in  using  as  examples  such  very 
large  matters  as  the  missile  crisis  and  the 
test  ban  treaty,  I  do  not  pretend  to  have  ex- 
hausted the  connections  between  the  Pres- 
idency and  the  peace,  even  as  they  showed 
themselves  in   the  short  Kennedy  years. 

There  is  more  in  the  Presidency  than  the 
special  powers  of  the  Commander  In  Chief 
or  the  special  responsibility  for  pressing  the 
hard  cause  of  disarmament.  There  is  more, 
too.  than  a  need  for  understanding  of  Scvlet 
realities. 

The  Presidency  is  a  powerful  element  in 
the  strength  or  weakness  of  the  United  Na- 
tions, as  every  Secretary  General  has  known. 
The  Presidency  remains  the  headquarters  of 
the  great  alliance,  as  even  the  most  separated 
of  national  leaders  has  recognized 

The  Presidency  is  an  Indispensable  stim- 
ulus to  progress  In  the  Americas.  The  Pres- 
idency must  make  the  hard  choices  of  com- 
mitment that  have  brought  both  honor  and 
difficulty,  as  in  Korea  In  1950  or  in  South 
Vietnam  in  1954. 

The  White  House  visit  and  the  White 
House  photograph  are  elements  of  demo- 
cratic electioneering  not  Just  in  the  United 
States  but  wherever  the  name  of  the  Ameri- 
can President  can  bring  a  cheer. 

The  death  of  a  President  men  loved  has 
shown  how  wide  this  larger  constituency  is. 
Allies,  neutrals,  and  even  adversaries  attend 
to  the  Presidency. 

■When  the  American  President  shows  that 
he  can  understand  and  respect  the  opinions 
and  hopes  of  distant  nations,  when  he  proves 
able  to  present  the  Interests  of  his  own  peo- 
ple without  neglecting  the  interests  of  oth- 
ers, when  In  his  own  person  he  represents 
decency,  hope,  and  freedom — then  he  is 
strengthened  in  his  duty  to  be  the  leader  of 
man's  quest  for  peace  In  the  age  of  nuclear 
weapons.  And  this  strength  will  be  at  least 
as  Important  In  meeting  danger  as  In  pursu- 
ing hope. 

NEW    PEOBLEMS 

The  administration  in  Washington,  led 
now  by  President  Johnson,  will  face  new 
problems  and  make  new  decisions,  and  as 
time  passes  the  new  Imprint  of  a  strong  mind 
and  heart  will  be  felt  Increasingly— In  the 
Presidency,  in  the  Government  and  in  the 
world. 

President  Kennedy  would  have  been  the 
last    to   suppose    that   the    purely    personal 
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characteristics  of  ,ii'.v  President,  however 
loved  and  mourned  rould  or  should  continue 
to  determine  the  work  of  the  Presidency 
after  his  death 

President  Johnson  will  conduct  the  office 
In  hla  own  way  Yet  the  short  space  of  3 
months  Is  enou:^h  to  show  plainly  t^;.lt  the 
pursuit  of  peace  reniiiins  his  central  concern, 
while  the  effective  transfer  from  one  admin- 
istration to  the  next  hiis  rptler'pd  th«->  fact 
that  loyalty  to  President  Kennedy  and  loy- 
alty to  President  Johnson  are  not  merely 
naturally  compatible  but  logically  necessary 
as  a  part  of  a  larger  loyalty  to  their  common 
purpoae. 

And  as  we  remember  J'>hn  Kennedy,  let 
us  separate  the  essentiil  from  the  comple- 
mentary-. The  you'h,  'he  tn- ice.  and  the  wit 
were  wonderful,  but  they  were  not  the  cen- 
ter. There  lay  courage  vision,  humanity, 
and  strenffth,  tested  on  the  path  t.>  the  office 
and  tempered  bv  the  ifflce  itself  It  is  these 
qualities,  applied  to  the  greatest  Issues,  that 
belong  not  only  to  the  man  but  to  the  Job 
It  is  my  own  conviction  that  this  kind 
of  President  and  this  kind  of  Presidency 
reflect  the  gener.i!  wii:  of  Americans  Tem- 
perate use  of  strength  respect  for  honest 
dlfTerence.  sympathv  f or  thos^  m  need  and 
a  readiness  to  go  our  sh.ire  of  the  distance 
these  qualities,  whirh  I  have  descrlbfKj  in 
phrases  borrowed  from  our  new  President, 
are   qualities   of    the    American    people 

They  have  their  oppoeites  In  our  charac- 
ter, too.  but  these  are  what  we  honor;  these 
we  expect  of  our  Presidents 

In  the  terrible  sho-k  of  Preslden*  Ken- 
nedy's death  there  were  manv — perhaps  too 
many — who  saw  the  fou!  deeds  of  a  few 
days  in  Dallas,  and  not  the  dead  President 
himself,  as  the  em.bodiment  of  the  real 
America.     They   were    wr  <ng 

As  a  man.  as  a  President,  as  a  servant  of 
the  peace,  he  was  what  we  are,  and  his 
achievement  belongs  to  us  all  .Strength- 
ened by  his  service,  the  Presidency  con- 
tinues, and  so  does  the  quest  for  peace 


ENROLLED   BILLS   PRESENTED 

The  Secretary  of  tht^  Senate  reported 
that  on  today,  Jvi'.v  ■23.  ]^6-i.  he  presented 
to  the  President  of  the  United  State,s  the 
following  enrolled  bills: 

S.  944.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  presen- 
tation by  the  United  -States  to  the  people  of 
Mexico  of  a  monument  commemorating  the 
Independence  of  Me.xlco,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses: and 

S.  2983  An  act  to  amend  the  Atomic  En- 
ergy Act  of  1954,  .13  amended,  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commiinitv  Act  of  1955,  as  amended. 
and  the  EURATOM  Cooperation  Act  of  1958, 
aa  amended. 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  DIRKSEN  Mr.  President,  if 
there  is  no  further  bu.siness  to  come  be- 
fore the  Senate.  :n  accordance  with  the 
previous  order.  I  mue  that  the  Senate 
stand  in  adjournment  until  12  o'clock 
noon  tomorrow 

The  motion  wa.s  asrreed  to:  and  at  9 
o'clock  and  V2  niinute.s  pm  '.  under  the 
previous  order,  the  senate  adjourned  un- 
til tomorrow.  Friday,  .July  24.  1964.  at 
12  o'clock  meridian 


NOMLV.ATIONS 

Executive  nominations  received  by  the 
Senate  July  23,  1964 

DiFLOMATTr     AND     F'.RFIGN    StRVlCT 

Cecil  B  Lyon,  of  New  Hampshire,  a  Foreign 
Service  officer  of  the  class  of  career  minister. 


to  be  .Amba.-^.ivl  r  K.x-..- i  irdlnary  and  Pleni- 
potentiary of  the  Uii.tt'd  States  of  America 
to  Ceylon. 

PosTMA.sTtras 

The  followlng-ruimed  persons  to  be  post- 
m-isters 

ALABAM.i 

Leonard  W.  Movers.  Athens,  Ahi  .  In  place 
of  D    L    Yarbrough    retired 

Ora  C  Clark,  Munford,  Ala  .  In  place  uf 
E  J  Ray.  retired. 

Robert  A  Bryant,  Remlap,  A:.i  .  In  place 
of  T  S.  Edwards,  retired. 

ALASKA 

George  S.  Schwamm.  Anchorage.  Alaska. 
In  place  of  Michael  Shepard,  retired 

James  E  Webb.  Copper  Center,  Alaska.  In 
p:  !   '•     r  I'    .\    Edln,  retired 

h'.'.-.'ii  M  .Arnold.  Nome.  Alaska.  In  place 
of  .\I   P  Bohrer.  resigned. 

ARIZONA 

Luis  R  Valenzuela.  Naco.  Ariz  .  In  place  of 
R    P   .Sherman,  transferred, 

CALir<1RNlA 

Rex  Huddleston.  Live  Oak.  Calif  .  In  place 
of  P  E  Cireer.  deceased. 

dene  W  Wooten,  Olivehurst.  Calif  .  In  place 
of  E  G   Weeks,  resigned. 

WiUlam  J.  Wilson,  Poway.  Calif  .  In  place 
"f  M   L  Taunt,  retired. 

William  P.  Goward,  San  Leandro.  Calif..  In 
place  of  Oeorge  Perry,  retired 

Raymond  W  Wtxxl.  Sequoia  National  Park. 
Calif,.  In  place  of  L    N    Llddell.  retired 

Lloyd  C  Perkins.  Soda  Springs,  Calif  .  In 
place  of  Arthur  CouUlard.  retired. 

Barbara  L.  Tudor.  Tecopa.  Calif  ,  In  place 
of  H  R  Frank,  resigned. 

COLORADO 

Wayne  F  Wllcoxen.  Idalla.  Colo  .  in  place 
of  Rose  Ramseler,  retired 

OtLAWARE 

George  E  West.  Selbyvllle.  Del.,  in  place 
of  E.  B  Rlckards.  resigned. 

FLORIDA 

Edward  A  Williams.  Jr  .  Bonlfay.  Fla..  In 
place  of  K   D   Rooks,  retired. 

Richard  T  Maltlnos.  Oldsmar,  Fla  .  In  place 
of  R   F  Harman.  retired, 

Iren  C.  Collins.  Satsuma.  Fla.,  In  place  of 
Bfssle  Baker,  retired. 

GEORGIA 

oukl.i  J  Clements.  Morgan.  Ga..  in  place 
of  E   B  Jackson,  retired 


July  i^ 


HAWAII 

K     Chang.    Hana.    H.rAaU.    In 


William    }{ 
place  of  Mlnoru  lanaka.  retired. 


IDAHO 

Eugene  L.  Nelson.  Council,  Idaho.  In  place 
of  J  B  Poynor.  retired. 

ILLINOIS 

Stanley  J.  Jalovec.  Argo.   Ill,,  in  place  of 
Martin  Ferentchak.  retired 

Stanley  H    Cowan.  Dundee.  Ill  .  in  place  of 
F  H   Popp,  Jr  ,  retired 

Oliver    E     Sopp.    East    Carondelet.    Ill  .    in 
place  of  J   H   P^ilcher,  retired 

William  C    Lease,   Klrkwo<Kl.   Ill  .   in   place 
of  M    G    Thompson,  deceased 

Edward  H    Bangs.  Uist.int,  III  ,  In  place  of 
J  A  Weber,  retired 

Clarence  R    Dusch.  Makand.i.  i:!  .  in  place 
of  J    E    Brewer,  resigned 

William  C   Jones,  New  Holland.  Ill  ,  In  place 
of  Monroe  Jones,  retired 

Woodrow  W    Herrmany.  PlnckneyvUle    I'.I 
In  place  of  T  \   Denton,  transferred 

John  E    PhebUB.  Piano.  Ill,,  in  place  of  I 
W    Nelson,  retired 

Robert  J.  Bohnert.  Port  Byron.  Ill  .  In  place 
of  M    A    I^mb.  retired 

Harley  B    Hewitt.  Western  Springs,  in  ,  lu 
place  of  E   D.  Stover,  retired. 


Robert  J    Ambacher,  W in throp  Harbor  r. 
in  place  of  c    A    shlmko.  resign^ '^^  ^ 

INDIANA 

Catherine  L   Bradtleld,  Donnldson   inn   . 
place  of  C    C   GiU-rlson,  retired  '^'^ 

Robert  C   Croube.  MontlceKo   Ind    in  n> 
of  H    C    Stelnln^er,  retired  '°  •  "i  pUa 

Omer  C  Bixel,  Plymouth,  Ind..  In  pia«  « 
Jesse  Yoder,  retired  h»»«  of 

IOWA 

Willi, im  H  K:u.-ger.  Arm  Ids  Park  Io»»  ,. 
place  of  .M    N    fmbehaun.  deceased' 

L:uira  L  Kna;  p,  Dulliver.  Iowa.  In  nlac,  ^ 
L    V    ^^•edU^   retired  •'"Places 

D.ivUl  M  Anderson,  Forest  City  Iow«  ,, 
place  Of  A    E    Ha.smu.s.scn,  retired  ' 

Robert  J  Neal,  Marble  Rock,  Iowa  I-  bi»« 
of   F,   E.   Smith,  re.vlkined  '    ' 

Hiirvey  C  Youiik;,  N»-w  Market.  Iowa  •" 
place  of  O    W    Mi-Doiuild,  retired 

Winiam  A  Fisher,  Swisher,  Iowa.  In  cko 
of  A    E    .Marak.  deceased 

Nyle  F  Wek^en.T  Walcott.  Iowa.  In  plae*  c; 
L    E    Ga.s.sellng,  retired 

EUk'cne  J.  Doyle.  WlUlams,  Iowa,  In  pl»« 
of  K.  M.  Hitmes.  deceased. 

KAN.SAS 

Joseph  F  Penderkjast.  Frankfort,  Kans  i 
place  of  R    C    Barrett,  retired 

William  F  Wilson,  Mound  City.  Kan*,  n 
place  of  C    W.   ElUs.  retired. 

Billy  M.  Warren,  Oakley,  Kans  ,  In  place  a' 
C.  J    Bowie,  retired 

Alfred  E  StuteviUe,  Sprln^'  Hill.  Kana..  m 
place  of  J    K.  Ciay    retired 

KENTfCKT 

Helen  D  W..::  rd,  Phelps,  Ky  .  In  place  of 
FYank  Dotson.  retired 

LOL-ISI.\NA 

Cleo  H  O  lines.  Olla,  La  In  place  of  C  R 
Gaines    d.  re,,  .-.i 

Home."-  i  .\ii  ,::,-  Rodcs.sa.  La,  m  place  ol 
N!    K    Hartsell.  retired 

MAINE 

Russell  J  Bryant,  BeUsust  Mali.e,  In  p;ac« 
of  E   S    Hatch,  retired. 

A'bert  L.  Marcoux.  Burnham,  Maine,  il 
place  oi  Ralph  Miles,  removed 

Eldred  F  Huntley.  E.ust  Machlas,  Maine, 
in  place  of  Ivadell  Gaddls,  retired, 

William  L  Klnch,  Llvermore  Falls,  Maine 
in  place  of  A  J  Dumals,  retired 

Francis  J  Brou^h.im.  North  Jay,  Maine, 
In  place  of  I.    B    Fohind.  retired 

F.  Dale  Speed.  Princeton.  M.iine,  in  place 
of  G   W   Swan   retired 

M  ARV!   \ND 

J.imes  J.  O'Rourke.  Barton,  Md  ,  In  place  of 
M   W  Conroy.  deceased 

Clyde  J.  Embert,  Jr  ,  Oreen.'iboro  Md ,  1- 
place  of  C.  F  Porter,  retired. 

Margaret  i'  \V. ill. ice,  Sherwood,  Md..  l- 
place  of  Isabel  Kowlenson.  retired. 

MAssACHrsrrrs 

Owen  J  Justin,  .^mesbury,  M.i-ss  ,  In  place 
of  J    F    I  .irn.ird,  decea-sed 

Elizabeth  A  St-mton,  Fitchburg,  Mass  m 
place  (  !    H     W    Mapgs,   retired 

LUIlain  M  D/iembow.skl,  .South  Grafton, 
Mass,    m    pi, ice    .'f    A     H     Boutlette,   retired 

.MUHH.AN 

Reo  A  OofT,  Dimondale,  Mich  ,  in  place  oJ 
C    F    Burnett,  retired. 

Lena  L  Bryan.  Douglas,  Mich  ,  in  place  ol 
J  D   Campbell,  retired 

Earl  A  R...sler,  Eagle,  Mich,  In  place  of 
H     E    Van   Drlesen    removed 

>Yeder;ck  W  Ahola,  HoUk'h'on.  Mich,  la 
{jlace  of  J   C   Healv   removed 

Bernlece  C  Hill  Lan.'^lng,  Mich,  In  pi»« 
of  L  B  Austin,  resigned 

MI.S,sIS,SIi'('l 

Jihn  F  Mil  lender.  Okulona.  Miss  .  In  pl»« 
of  R   A   IVan.  retired 


m 
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MissorKi 
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in  place 


,'fi  vanHoozer,  retired. 

t'C  *  ^   f^f.p    Chesterfield.  Mo.,  in  place 


retired 


Mo..    In 


:  place  of  _ 
Harlan    W 


Sprin 
,r.  K   Spalding, 

a  h*rt  J    onwerth.    Florissant, 
PlS^^LP  Hubert,  retired. 

MONTANA 

.rfj  R    undrew,  Columbia  Falls,  Mont., 
Jple  of  d'w.  Greene,  retired. 

NEBRASKA 

«,ward  W    Kmit/en.  Cedar  Bluffs,  Nebr., 
niace  of  J    R-  Fleming,  transferred. 
■"--ord  L    Fanqtiler.   Central    City.   Nebr.. 
A   1    WUlls.  deceased. 

Burner.    Plymouth,    Nebr.,    In 
.re  of  V   J   Christ,  transferred. 
'  Arthur  W   Huvey,  Trenton.  Nebr.,  in  place 
,/g  A  Gordon,  retired. 

NEVADA 

Carroll  W.  Baber,  Eiist  Ely.  Nev.,  in  place 
jp  J  Holman,  retired. 

Efrieda  C  Franck.  Stewart,  Nev.,  In  place 
,.  r"w   Parshall,  retired. 

I 

NEW    HAMPSHIRE   I 

Alton  G  Desiioyer.  Claremont,  N.H.,  In 
sitce  of  C    C    I-iLiberte.  deceased. 

Lucille  L.  LaRose,  New  Castle,  N.H.,  in  place 
:!K  S  Meloon,  retired. 

NEW    JERSEY  I 

>nrjel  C  E.irley.  Lakchurst,  N.J.,  in  place 
jiS  J  Fuccile.  removed. 

.Arthur  J  Le.snlak,  Somerset,  N.J.  Office 
(gablished  July  1,  U*61, 

Gordon  M  Thomsmi,  Tuckahoe,  N.J.,  In 
place  of  M    R    W.irren,  retired. 

NEW     YORK 

Gle:.  R    Freeborough,   Allentown,  N.Y.,  in 
".ace   IG  M  Wo  kI  deceased. 
'  D'xt  L   Spooiier,  Brookfleld.  N.Y.,  in  place 
f  R  C  D,i'.  IS  retired. 

Donald  M  Griffith.  Carthage.  N.Y..  in  place 
r.\I  E  Coke,  retired 

Hiirry  H  KnunMiis  Interlaken.  N.Y.,  in 
p.ace  of  J  V',  KcMoeK  retired. 

Katherine  I  Bristol.  Schuylervllle.  N.Y..  In 
place  i;rW  R  Reel,  removed. 

Anthony  F  Catfrey  Syracuse.  N  Y  ,  In  place 
oIM  J  Parkinson,  retired. 

North  Carolina 

Thelma  B  Yelverton,  Fountain,  N.C.,  in 
place  of  GB  Owens,  retired. 

WlUard  W  Re.ivls,  Hamptonvllle.  N.C.,  in 
:.i.-ev'fB  F  Gough,  retired. 

David  E  Yeomans.  Barkers  Island,  N.C.,  In 
;.*:e  uf  Flovd  Yeoinans.  retired. 


NORTH    DAKOTA 

Plorian  P   Weimnann.  Harvey,  N.  Dak., 


in 


place  of  L.  C,  Stem,  retired. 

OHIO 

Emmett  J  Hiicans,  Gambler.  Ohio.  In  place 

•  '^  .M  Hathaw  iv  retired. 

James  E  Stewart.  Leetonla,  Ohio,  in  place 
ofM  E  Sulli\.ui.  retired. 

■Vary  E  D.irmw.  Unlonville.  Ohio,  in  place 
;N  K  Craig,  resigned. 

OKLAHOMA         I 

Mi^'^aret  C.  Hill.  Coalgate.  Okla..  in  place 

'E  L  Garrett,  retired. 

PENNSYLVANIA     I 

Virholas  M.  Ruha.  Everett,  Pa.,  in  place  of 
H  P  Foreman   retired. 

Jiffies  J  Kelly.  Hermlnie.  Pa.,  in  place  of 
Si-'-.erine  Di.imon,  retired, 

James  T.  Rorke,  Northumberland.  Pa.,  in 
P^e  of  Charles  Oubin,  retired. 

Jahn  P  Veiisel  West  .'Mexander,  Pa.,  In 
7-ictotS  E  Vensel,  retired. 

SofTH    CAROLINA 

Oiis  p  Smith,  Saint  Stephen.  S.C.  In  place 
■M  B  Orvir..  retired. 
Prar.lt  W    \,,bnrs.  Union.  S C.  In  place  of 

*  E  .Spears  retired. 


William  R.  Busbee.  Wagener,  S.C. 
of  W.  E.  Williams,  retired. 

SOUTH    DAKOTA 

Theron  C.  Halsted.  Centervllle,  S.  Dak.,  in 
place  of  G.  G.  Lounsbery.  retired. 

Edna  I.  Bingham.  Hot  Springs,  S.  Dak.,  In 
place  of  W.  L.  Connell,  retired. 

TENNESSEE 

Harold  8.  Parks.  Spring  Hill,  Tenn.,  in 
place  of  J.  W.  Howard,  retired. 

Edward  P.  Peeler,  Jr..  Stanton,  Tenn.,  in 
place  of  O.  C.  Hawkins,  retired. 

TEXAS 

Paul  D.  Cauley,  Jr.,  Alice,  Tex,,  in  place  of 
M.  A.  Mullen,  removed. 

T.  A.  Warner,  Bellevue,  Tex.,  In  place  of 
R.  H.  Cox,  retired. 

Garland  C.  Vincent,  Cedar  Hill,  Tex.,  in 
place  of  P.  C.  Sims,  retired. 

Robert  L.  Baldrldge,  Jr.,  Clifton,  Tex,,  in 
place  of  A.  L.  Bronstad,  retired. 

Ernest  H.  Davis,  Deweyvllle,  Tex.,  in  place 
of  Leon  Davis,  retired. 

William  L.  Warren,  Paint  Rock,  Tex.,  in 
place  of  W.  E.  Warren,  retired. 

DeWitt  H.  Isom,  Tye.  Tex.,  in  place  of  Lula 
Hassey,  retired. 

VIRGINIA 

James  B.  Suit,  Mount  Vernon,  Va.,  in  place 
of  T.  G.  Cunningham,  retired. 

WASHINGTON 

Carroll  C.  Emry,  Buckley,  Wash.,  In  place 
Of  J.  E.  Martin,  retired. 

Homer  V.  Gage,  Hoqulam,  Wash.,  in  place 
Of  C.  T.  Garrison,  retired. 

Fae  B.  Trantham,  Humptulips,  Wash.,  in 
place  of  I.  A.  Irwin,  resigned. 

William  H.  Stiles,  Jr.,  Longview,  Wash.,  in 
place  of  S.  A.  Morton,  retired. 

Howard  E.  Burnett.  Okanogan,  Wash.,  in 
place  of  V.  B.  White,  retired. 

WEST  VIRGINIA 

Q.  Darrell  Thompson,  Coal  City,  W.  Va.,  in 
place  of  D.  D.  Lilly,  resigned. 

WISCONSIN 

Allan  R.  Peterson.  Elk  Mound,  Wis.,  in 
place  of  R.  E.  Score,  retired. 

lone  R.  Marshall.  Argonne,  Wis.,  in  place 
of  H.  S.  Whitman,  resigned, 

Clarence  E.  Melnhardt.  Greenwood,  Wis., 
in  place  of  R.  L.  Barnes,  retired. 

John  E.  Jacob,  Lone  Rock,  Wis.,  In  place 
of  E.  G.  Cody,  retired. 

Thomas  N.  Hayden,  Marshfleld,  Wis.,  in 
place  of  A.  J.  Reeths,  deceased. 

ALABAMA 

Reginald  Richardson,  Greensboro,  Ala.,  in 
place  of  V.  G.  Howell,  retired. 

Evelyn  B.  Andrews.  Louisville,  Ala.,  in  place 
of  F.  V.  Butts,  retired. 

ALASKA 

Maxine  M.  Millard,  Glennallen,  Alaska,  in 
place  of  M.  R.  Prater,  resigned. 

Durwood  F.  Huls.  Valdez.  Alaska.  In  place 
of  N.  M.  Meals,  retired. 

ARKANSAS 

Bonnie  L.  Houchin,  Fisher,  Ark.,  in  place 
of  O.  W.  Ford,  retired. 

CALIFORNIA 

John  H.  Kirk.  Coalinga,  Calif.,  in  place  of 
D.  C.  Etter,  deceased. 

Guy  J.  Collette,  El  Segundo,  Calif.,  in  place 
of  Edythe  Burgett,  retired. 

F.  Culver  Parker.  Palm  Springs.  Calif.,  in 
place  of  8.  M.  Williams,  retired. 

Charles  M.  Long.  Reedley,  Calif.,  In  place 
of  U.  C.  Panttaja.  deceased. 

Lawrence  R.  Unser,  Springvllle,  Calif.,  in 
place  of  L.  H.  Sklles,  retired. 

COLORADO 

Hattie  A.  Myers.  Association  Camp,  Colo., 
in  place  of  D.  B.  Byrd.  retired. 

Laurell  E.  Julius,  Evergreen,  Colo.,  in  place 
of  A.  J.  Elmgreen.  retired. 


ILLINOIS 

Robert  M.  Nelson.  Addison,  111.,  In  place  of 
J.  S.  Rutter,  transferred. 

Gale  D.  Pool,  Chambersburg,  m..  In  place 
of  Marlon  Dennis,  retired. 

John  B.  Rels.  Fairbury,  111.,  in  place  of  F. 
M.  Masterson.  retired. 

Robert  D.  Yordy.  Flanagan,  111.,  in  place  of 
M.  D.  O'Brien,  retired. 

Fred  Spanier,  Highland  Park,  111.,  in  place 
of  G.  M.  Sheahen,  retired. 

Walter  D.  Hage,  Oswego,  111.,  in  place  of 
G.  C.  Bartholomew,  resigned. 

Jerry  D.  Akers,  Pearl,  111.,  in  place  of  Lloyd 
Newnom,  retired. 

Freeman  R.  Nausley.  Vergennes,  111.,  in 
place  of  A.  E.  Walter,  retired. 

INDIANA 

George  W.  Brook.  Remington.  Ind.,  in  place 
of  H.  T.  Cain,  retired. 

Ralph  R.  Seavers,  Upland,  Ind.,  in  place  of 
E.  M.  Pugh,  retired. 

Charles  D.  Prickett,  Wolflake,  Ind.,  In  place 
of  V.  G.  Wllkins,  retired. 

KANSAS 

Dale  P.  Coleman,  Denison,  Kans.,  in  place 
of  E.  W.  Boyd,  retired. 

Orval  F.  Jordan,  Dlghton,  Kans.,  In  place 
of  H.  C.  Akers,  retired. 

Douglas  H.  Innes,  PhilUpsburg,  Kans.,  In 
place  of  Ruth  Hopson,  retired. 

MAINE 

Ralph  A.  Dunton,  New  Sharon,  Maine,  in 
place  of  V.  C.  Brown,  transferred. 

MASSACHUSETTS 

William  H.  Hodsdon,  East  Dennis,  Mass.,  in 
place  of  M.  E.  Nordin.  retired. 

Armand  A.  Desjardlns,  Gllbertville,  Mass., 
in  place  of  A.  K.  Tolman,  retired. 

MINNESOTA 

Fred  J.  Kronebusch,  Altura,  Minn.,  in  place 
Of  L.  O.  Shattuck.  deceased. 

Lee  W.  Davis.  Vergas,  Minn.,  in  place  of 
E.  G.  Krueger,  deceased. 

MISSISSIPPI 

Percy  P.  Pounders,  Jr..  Olive  Branch,  Miss., 
In  place  of  E.  F.  Kirk,  retired. 

MISSOLTII 

William  E.  Jones,  Neosho,  Mo.,  in  place  of 
D.  M.  Weems,  deceased. 

Raymond  E.  Comer,  Warrenton,  Mo.,  in 
place  of  W.  R.  Buche,  retired. 

NEBRASKA 

Lowell  D.  Hanson,  Osceola,  Nebr.,  in  place 
of  F.  W.  Schuman.  retired. 

Edwin  S.  Pavllk,  Verdlgre,  Nebr.,  in  place 
of  H.  C.  Bruce,  retired. 

NEW    JERSEY 

Sylvio  E.  Bertagni.  Allentown.  N.J.,  in  place 
of  W.  F.  Rue.  retired. 

Marcel  W.  Wagner,  Martinsville,  N.J.,  in 
place  of  V.  C.  Waldron,  retired. 

John  J.  Falzarano,  Stirling,  N.J.,  in  place 
of  F.  V,  Romeo,  deceased. 

G.  Fern  Knight,  Zarephath,  N.J.,  in  place 
of  Emma  Walls,  retired. 

NEW    YORK 

Barbara  I.  Sheeks,  Barrytown,  N.Y.,  in  place 
of  J.  J.  Navins,  retired. 

Gordon  P.  Atwell.  Clarence,  N.Y.,  in  place 
of  C.  A.  Dalgler,  deceased. 

William  H,  Allen.  Elba.  N.Y.,  in  place  of 
C.  F.  Dllcher,  deceased. 

Richard  C.  Smolk.  Flndley  Lake,  N.Y.,  in 
place  of  J.  L.  Hull,  deceased. 

William  P.  Hirsch,  Fishkill,  N.Y.,  in  place 
of  J.  W.  Adriance,  retired. 

Irene  L.  Murphy,  Hicksville,  N.Y.,  In  place 
of  H.  C.  Cotier,  resigned. 

Muriel  J.  MacBaln,  Madison,  N.Y.,  in  pla^e 
of  J.  J.  Bridge,  resigned. 

James  E.  O'Donnell,  Newcomb,  N.Y.,  In 
place  of  J.  M.  Snide,  deceased. 

Andrew  J.  Burr,  Jr.,  Sclo.  N.Y.,  in  place  of 
M.  B.  Bunnell,  retired. 
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NORTH    CAROLINA 


Charles  E  M^rnson.  Rieford,  N  C  .  in  place 
of  D  C.  Cox,  Sr  ,  retired 

NORTH    DAKOTA 

Joseph  R  Klhrie  Civalier  N  Diik  in  place 
of  E    W   Klb:er   ret. red 

Cecil  G  C  irU-ihl.  Hatton.  N.  Dak.,  in  place 
of  Carl  Solberg   retired 

OHIO 

Donald  J  N  i^-y  Brllliftnt,  Ohio.  In  place  of 
R.  B  Craven   rem  )ved 

Raster  R  Ml.Ier  Fresno.  Ohio.  In  place  of 
C.  H  Birth,  tran.sferred 

OKI  AHOM\ 

Wini^un  Nr  Liridsey.  Elmore  City.  Okln..  In 
place  of  J   E  Terrell,  retired 

Edna   L     McN.i'.t.    Fosj.   Okla  .    In   place   of 

A.  O   Beckh  im   deceased 

Lloyd   J    Carey.   Or  ne    OkL\..   In   place  of 
C.  W  Hanna   retired 
Robert  L    Stangl.  Sp.trk.s.  Okla  .  In  place  of 

B.  N.  LIvlntfston    retired 

PENNSYLVANIA 

Harry  P.  Snyder  Columbia.  Pa  .  In  place 
of  H    P    Shrelner    retired 

Richard  D  Hetru-k.  E.uston  Pa  .  In  place 
of  H.  C.  Schultz.  retired 

SOUTH     DVKOTA 

Clair  C  Slmon.s  Elk  Point.  S  Dak  in  place 
of  G.  A.  Curry,  retired 

TENNESSEE 

Rodney  M  Bumpus.  ClarksvlUe.  Tenn  ,  In 
place  of  J    R    Kir:i;.  retired 

Thomaa  B  Ferguson  Western  Stiite  Hospi- 
tal. Tenn..  In  pl.ice  of  M  L  Partridge,  re- 
tired. 

TEXAS 

Lloyd  L.  Bryan,  Cross  Plains.  Tex  .  In  place 
of  F.  R.  Anderson,  retired. 

Sam  P.  Peeble.s.  Jr  .  Rockdale.  Tex  ,  In 
place  of  Cylde  Franklin,  retired 

VERMONT 

Richard  H  Pltt.sley,  South  B  irr^-  Vt  In 
place  of  L.   L    L-iCro.ss.   resigned 

Dorothy  D  Beauchamp.  South  Woodbury. 
Vt.,  In  place  of  J    .■X    Thorp,  retired 

VIRGINIA 

Ralph  3.  CofTm.m.  Mount  Sidney  V.i  .  In 
place  of  H.  S   Cllne.  retired 

Emmett  P  Good.  Stanley.  Va  .  In  place  of 
E.  J.  Shuler,  retired. 

WASHINGTON 

Richard  B  Green.  S^mth  Bend  W.ish  In 
place  of  D.  F   Coulter,  retired. 

WEST     VIRGINIA 

Maurice  B  Morri.son  Charlton  He'.ijht.s 
W.  Va..  In  place  of  M    S    Robinson,  resigned 

Robert  M  Campbell  GrantsvUle.  W  Va  . 
In  place  of  W    O    I'ni.steHd.  Jr  .  retired 

Harper  H.  Galford  Green  Bank.  W  Va  . 
In   place   of   T    K.   DavLs.   retired. 

Lee  B.  Colem.m.  Lest  Creek.  W  V'.i  in 
place  of  G.  P    Rector,  retired 

Dual  L.  Hill.  Princeton.  W  Va  .  In  place  of 
P.  A.  Williams,   retired 

WISCONSIN 

Jame«  E.  Wyse.  Princeton.  Wis  .  In  place 
Of  J.  V.  NIckodem,  retired 

Elaine  E.  Ouellette  T  jwnsend.  Wis  .  m 
place  of  H.  P    Oue:iette    retired 

Oscar  L.  Dmiajmai:  Troy  Center.  Wis  .  In 
place    of    R.    M     Hopkins,    transferred. 

WYOMING 

Virginia  L  Gre^r  >ry.  Hanna,  Wyo  ,  In  place 
of  J.  O.  Kelly,  retired 

M.ABAMA 

Gall  P.  Moslev  Stapleton.  Ala.  In  place 
of  L.  C  Falson   reslt^ned 

ARK  fNS\S 

Vlrgel  A.  G'lvties.  Moru.  Ark  .  In  place  of 
J.  L.  Wilson,  retired 


CALIFORNIA 

Patrick  H  McMuhon.  Cathedral  City.  Calif  . 
In  place  of  A   F  Patiilne.  deceased 

Michael  T  I^ine.  l.awndale  Calif  .  In  place 
of  Bernle<-e  H.milUon   retired 

H  OHIO  Mapes.  McClellan  Air  Force  Base, 
Calif.  In  place  of  J    A    Black,  retired 

ri  ORIDA 

Robert  A  Ballard  Goulds.  Fla  .  In  pl.ice 
of  T  J  Chapman,  retired 

Evangel  B  Cookaey,  Lamont.  Fla  .  In  place 
of  .\   W   Reams,  retired 

ILLI.SOIS 

Ralph  E  Haffenden  Belvldere.  Ill  .  In  place 
of  P   I  O'Brien,  retired 

Wllma  K  V'oU.  Groveland.  Ill  .  In  place  of 
L   M   Brown,  resigned 

M.irtha  A  Gavin.  Little  York.  Ill  .  In  place 
of  M   I   Brown,  retired 

James  L  Briimmell  New  Canton.  Ill  .  In 
place  of  C  T  Gilbert,  retired. 

Robert  I,  Wright  Oregon.  Ill  .  In  place  of 
S  J  Thomas,  deceased 

INDIANA 

Jam»s  E  Ross.  Crawfordsvllle.  Ind  .  In 
place  of  V  L  Bowers,  retired 

Glenn  Walters  Wyatt.  Ind  .  In  place  of 
J  J  Bendlt.  retired 

KANSAS 

R.ty  Illnnen.  Poiv  In.  Kans  .  In  place  of 
H   E    Hlnnen.  tran'frrred 

Donald  L.  Bripgs.  Stllwell.  Kans  .  In  place 
of  E  A  Fink,  deceased 

KENTUCKY 

Stanley  W  Ciosney  De  MoMVUle.  Ky  In 
place  of  D   M   Mann,  retired 

MAINK 

John  J  McAullITe,  Rockland  M.Une.  In 
place  of  James  Connellan  retired 

MARYLA.VO 

Genevieve  M  Toale  ChurchvUle.  Md  .  In 
place  of  M   E  Hamby,  retired 

William  B  OrndorlT.  Cumberland.  Md  .  in 
pl.ace  of  T  F  C<jnlon.  retired. 

Tllghman  H  Wllllamit.  Ooldsboro.  Md  .  In 
place  of  M   E   Williams,  retired 

Anna  E  Brooks,  Wt»lford,  Md  .  In  place 
of  R    E    BrfKjks.  retired 

MASSACHUSETTS 

Paul  H  Benolt.  Southbrldge.  Ma.ss .  In 
place  of  J    H   LeClalr.  retired 

MICHIGAN 

James  B  Koyne.  Bellalre.  Mich  .  In  place 
of  S  F  Blake  retired 

Richard  K  Boomer,  Lakevlew,  Mlrh  ,  In 
place  of  M   C    VVoodard,  resigned 

John  O  Boynton.  Saint  Ignare.  Mich.,  In 
place  of  O  C  Boynton.  Jr  .  retired. 

MINNESOTA 

Lawrence  J  Mahan.  Brandon.  Minn .  In 
place  of  W   H    Moving  retired 

Violet  L  Howard  Lyle.  Minn  .  In  place  of 
()  J  Mortensen.  declined 

MlSSOtJUI 

James  G  Curry.  Jr  .  Bucklln.  Mo  .  In  place 
etJ  O   Finney   decciuted 

Harold  F  T.iylor.  Jonesburg.  Mo,.  In  place 
of  C  J.  Jones,  retired. 

MONTANA 

E'lgene  Kennedy.  Manhattan.  Miiit  .  in 
pi  ice  I'f  .1   P   Waters,  retired. 

Stirah  M  Hiley  West  Yellowstone.  Mont,. 
In  place  of  A    E.  Hansen,  retired. 

NEW    JCR,SCY 

Jeanne  L  TampUn.  Hew'.tt.  N  J  .  In  phue 
of  M.  P.  Sando  retired 

William  L  Krieger  Mi;_;.Au.>d.  NJ.  In 
place  of  O  V  McNany.  resigned. 

NEW    YORK 

Robert  K  Baker  Argvle  NY.  In  place  of 
A   C   Hall,  retired 

Joseph  P  Carrl>fan  E.i.-;'  H.~kAWay,  .NY. 
m  place  of  P.  B.  Crowley,  retired. 


Archie  C    Raimondl.  Gla*co   N  v 
of  Charles  Riccardl.deceA.sed       *  '"** 

Barbara  A    Alklnburgh,  Nelllst.  n    Vy 
place  of  J   W.  Van  Alstine   retired      '        ■ '■^ 

OKLAH>    M\ 


of 


Cora  H  Gosam^inn   Arapaho  OkU    i., 
E    E    Wiley    retired  '  ^^^ 


Carl   B    Grimes    Elmer,   Ok; 
Velma  McKinzie.  retired 


J     ;r.  p.a^, 


inpUc 


ftNNSYLVAMA 

Joseph  J    Morri-s.  Bryn  Mawr    Pa 
of  M   C    B.irone.  transferred 

Raymond  O    Mathews,  Dovlestown  P. 
place  of  F   A    Fmu.sh.  retired  ~ 

William  H    C.nich.  Greenville.  Pa  .  in  pu^, 
of  J    W    Heznor.  retired  *^ 

Harvey   A     Baddc^f.    H  ilifax.  Pa 
of    R     R    Klnslnger.   retired 


Id  piia 


Alice  M  Bustln,  Milan,  P,i  ,  ir,  place  of  . 
G    FIcHXi    retired,  * 

Robert  P  Del, otto  .Nevi.  Kpn.sir.gtor  h 
In  place  of  A    ci    Sullivan,  retired 

Irv.ng  E  Rath.  Pillow  P.i  in  place  (.:  c  U 
Koppenhiver,  resigned 

Charles  W  Plunkett.  Turtlepoln:  Pa  j 
place  of  G.  L    Carlson,  retired 

SOUTH    CAROLI.NA 

Edwin  L.  Platts.  Ridge  Spring.  SC  'j 
place   of   B     D     Boatwrlght.   retired 

"Warren  I,  Walkup.  Timmonsville.  SC  .a 
place  of  S   F   Harper,  retired 

TENNESSEE 

William  B  MUstead.  Horn.sb'-  Tenn  i 
place  of   H     B    MUstead.  retired 

James  H  Miller.  SurgoinsvUle  Tenn,  i 
pl-ice  of   E.   W    Marshall,  retired 

TEXAS 

Cloycc  W  Floyd,  Dawson,  Tex  ,  In  plact  of 
C   D  Barry,  retired. 

MiUna  L.  Squires.  Eustace.  Tex  .  in  pUc« 
of  W   H  Wheeler,  deceased. 

Eunice  B  Dayton,  London, %Tex.  In  pi*« 
of  Jessie  Robinson,  retired 

John  M.  Tldwell.  Roanoke.  Tex  in  pl»ce 
of  G,  R.  Jones,  transferred 

Bernard  G  Scrogm,  Wallls.  Tex  :n  pivs 
of  .\   H    Br.indt,  deceased 

VERMONT 

M.iry  J  Reagan.  M.  retown,  Vt  .  in  plaot  ;■; 
M    b   Ward,  retired 


HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tim  i(si)\> .  J I  i.v  2.'l  liXll 

The  Hou.sf  met  at  112  o  clock  noon. 
Rev    William  C,  Rowland.  Jr.,  pastor. 
the     f^r.st     Chn.stian     Church,    Long- 
view.  Tex.,  offered  the  following  prayer 

Almighty  r.od.  t,'rant  thi.s  prayer  m4.v 
be  more  than  mere  fulfillment  of  ex- 
pected ritual  In  spirit  and  truth  en&blf 
us  to  acknowledge  that  Thou  alone  a.n 
Creator,   Sustainer,  and  Lord  of  life 

A.s  Thou  ha.st  brought  us  to  this 
moment  by  Thy  providence,  .'Strengthen 
u.s  with  Thy  {K)wer,  making  us  glad  with 
Thy  pre-scnce 

We  br.sei-ch  Thy  ble-ssinc  on  those  who 
serve  here,  and  the  people  and  the  coun- 
try whom  they  seek  to  serve  Grant 
them  ability  equal  to  their  opportunity, 
wisdom  equal  to  their  responsibility,  and 
courage  equal  to  their  awesome  t&st 

Through  their  labors  give  birth  to  In- 
sights which  employed,  can  lead  to  m 
realization  of  good  will  among  all  men 
and  peace  among  all  Nations. 

In  Christ's  name,  we  pray.    Amen. 
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THE  JOURNAL 

The  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  yes- 
terday was  read  and  approved. 

MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 
A  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr.  Ar- 
nmiton  one  of  its  clerks,  announced  that 
the  Seimte  had  passed  without  amend- 
ment bills  of  the  House  of  the  foUowlng 

titles: 

HR  8313  All  act  to  repeal  the  District  oi 
c.iiumbi;i  Credit  Unions  Act.  to  convert  cred- 
-  unK'is  II.  ■  )rpor..ied  under  the  provisions 
of  the  "«i~t  '^'  I-'t'deral  credit  unions,  and  for 
other  purpo'C^. 

uR  983.^  An  act  granting  a  renewal  of 
patent  numbered  D- 162.975,  relating  to  a 
mfdaJ  of  the  American  Legion;   and 

HR  9834  An  act  granting  a  renewal  of 
pa:*:;t  numbered  D  161.955.  relating  to  a 
piiiq'ue  of  the  American  Legion. 

The  mcssape  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  a.erees  to  the  amendment  of  the 
House  to  a  bill  of  the  Senate  of  the  fol- 
lowing title: 

S  944.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  presenta- 
tion by  the  United  States  to  the  people  of 
Mexico  uf  .1  monument  commemorating  the 
independence  of  Mexico,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  agrees  to  the  report  of  the  com- 
mittee of  conference  on  the  disagreeing 
votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R. 
103OOI  entitled  "An  act  to  authorize  cer- 
tain construction  at  military  Installa- 
uons.  and  for  other  purposes." 


LMPLOYMENT  OP  CmLIANS  IN 
.MORE  THAN  ONE  POSITION  AND 
CIVIUAN  EMPLOYMENT  OF  RE- 
TIRED MEMBElfe  OF  THE  UNI- 
FORMED SERVICES 

Mr.  HENDERSON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
ask  unaiumous  consent  to  take  from  the 
Speakers  table  the  bill  iH.R.  7381),  to 
simplify,  modernize,  and  consolidate  the 
laws  relating  to  the  employment  of  ci- 
vilians in  more  than  one  position  and  the 
laws  concerning  the  civilian  employment 
of  retired  members  of  the  uniformed 
senices.  and  for  other  purposes,  with 
amendments  of  the  Senate  thereto,  and 
consider  the  Senate  amendments. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  amend- 
ments, as  follows: 

Page  \2.  strike  out  lines  6  to  21,  inclusive. 

P-atce  \2.  line  22.  strike  out  "206"  and  In- 
•ert   •205" 

Page  12.  after  line  25.  Insert: 

Sec  206  .Notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
Tiiion  of  law.  no  retired  member  of  any  reg- 
ular component  of  the  uniformed  services 
who  holds  any  civilian  office  the  compensa- 
tion for  which  is  determined  in  accordance 
with  the  Classmcatlon  Act  of  1949,  aa 
Mnended.  shall  receive  salary  for  the  per- 
formance of  the  duties  of  such  civilian  ofBce 
at  a  rate  which  combined  with  the  rate  of 
retired  or  retirement  pay  received  by  him  Ifl 
m  excess  of  the  maximum  rate  authorized  by 
«uch  CKiKsincatlon  Act  of  1949.  as  amended; 
»Dd  no  retired  member  of  any  of  the  uni- 
formed services  who  holds  any  civilian  ofQce 
the  compen,satlon  for  which  is  not  deter- 
mined In  accordance  with  the  Classification 
•^ct  of  1949  as  amended,  shall  receive  salary 
for  the  performance   of   the  duties  of  such 


civilian  offlc«  at  a  rate  which  combined  with 
the  rate  of  retired  or  retirement  pay  received 
by  him  Is  In  excess  of  the  rate  of  salary  re- 
ceived by  the  head  of  the  department  or 
agency  by  which  he  Is  employed." 

Page  13,  strike  out  all  after  line  17  over  to 
and  Including  line  2  on  page  14  and  insert: 

"(c)  Unless  otherwise  authorized  by  law, 
no  money  appropriated  by  any  Act  shall  be 
available  for  payment  to  any  person  of  salary 
from  more  than  one  civilian  office  if  the 
aggregate  amount  of  the  basic  compensation 
from  such  offices  exceeds  the  sum  of  $2,000 
per  annum,  and  If  (1)  one  of  such  salaries 
Is  disbursed  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate 
or  the  Clerk  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
or  (2)  one  of  such  offices  is  under  the  Office 
of  the  Architect  of  the  Capitol." 

Page  14,  after  line  17,  insert: 

"(5)  compensation  received  by  any  person 
holding  an  office  or  position  the  compensa- 
tion for  which  Is  disbursed  by  the  Secretary 
of  the  Senate  or  the  Clerk  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  or  any  office  or  position  un- 
der the  Architect  of  the  Capitol;" 

Page  14,  line  18,  strike  out  "(5)"  and  in- 
sert "(6)". 

Page  14,  line  21,  strike  out  "(6)"  and  In- 
sert "(7)". 

Page  16.  after  line  20,  Insert: 

"(f)  This  title  shall  not  be  applicable  to 
persons  employed  under  the  Joint  resolution 
approved  July  6.  1961  (75  Stat.  199;  Public 
Law  87-82 ) ,  or  under  section  208  of  the  First 
Supplemental  Civil  Functions  Appropriation 
Act.  1941  (54  Stat.  1056;  Public  Law  812,  76th 
Congress) ." 

Page  34,  after  line  3,  insert: 

"(c)  Nothing  contained  In  this  Act  shall 
be  construed  to  repeal  or  modify  the  provi- 
sions of  the  last  paragraph  under  the  head- 
ing 'Administrative  Provisions'  in  the  appro- 
priations for  the  Senate  contained  in  the 
Legislative  Branch  Appropriation  Act,  1957 
(70  Stat.  360;  2  U.S.C.  66a)." 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  ob.iection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  North 
Carolina? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving 
the  right  to  object.  I  assume  that  the 
gentleman  from  North  Carolina  will  take 
a  few  minutes,  at  least,  to  explain  what 
transpired  In  conference. 

Mr.  HENDERSON.  I  shall  be  glad  to 
do  so. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  withdraw 
my  reservation. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Nonh 
Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HENDERSON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  of- 
fer a  motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  Henderson  moves  to  concur  in  Sen- 
ate amendments  Nos.  1,  2,  4,  5,  6,  7,  8,  and 
9  and  disagree  to  amendment  No.  3. 

Mr.  HENDERSON.  Mr,  Speaker.  Sen- 
ate amendment  No.  1  to  H.R.  7381 
eliminates  section  205  which  would  re- 
quire that  before  a  retired  member  of 
any  of  the  uniformed  services  may  be  ap- 
pointed to  a  civilian  ofRce  in  the  com- 
petitive civil  service  of  any  agency  in  the 
executive  branch  there  must  be  public 
notice  that  a  vacancy  exists  and  that  an 
assembled  examination,  where  prac- 
ticable open  to  all  persons,  is  to  be  giv- 
en. The  vacancy  could  be  filled  only 
from  among  those  qualified  persons  who 
successfully  complete  such  examination. 

The  provision  would  require  public 
notice,  a  waiting  period,  and  open  com- 
petitive examinations  in  order  to  fill  any 
vacancy  In  the  competitive  civil  service  if 


a  retired  member  of  the  Armed  Forces  is 
a  candidate  for  the  position.  An  agency 
could  never  positively  determine  whether 
a  retired  member  would  be  interested  in 
applying  for  such  a  position;  con- 
sequently, the  entire  examining  and  ap- 
pointing procedures  of  the  Civil  Service 
Commission  would  have  to  be  revised  in 
order  to  comply  with  the  requirements  of 
this  section.  It  is  felt  that  section  204 
of  the  bill  lends  adequate  protection  to 
civilian  employees  and  eliminates  certain 
inequities  in  the  hiring  of  retired  mili- 
tary persons. 

The  Civil  Service  Commission  advises 
that  section  205  is  unnecessarily  restric- 
tive and  strongly  endorses  the  elimina- 
tion of  this  provision. 

Senate  amendment  No.  2  is  a  technical 
conforming  amendment  reqtiired  by  the 
elimination  of  section  205.  It  would  re- 
number present  section  206  to  section 
205. 

Senate  amendment  No.  3  adds  a  new 
section  206  which  would  place  certain 
ceilings  on  the  amount  of  combined  mili- 
tary retired  pay  and  civilian  compensa- 
tion to  be  received  by  retired  military 
personnel  employed  in  a  Federal  civilian 
position. 

The  section  would  prescribe  two  ceil- 
ings: 

First.  In  cases  where  the  military  re- 
tiree is  employed  In  a  civilian  ofiQce  with 
compensation  determined  under  the 
Classification  Act  of  1949,  the  combined 
military  retired  pay  and  civilian  com- 
pensation could  not  exceed  the  top  rate 
of  the  Classification  Act  of  1949,  as 
amended. 

Second.  In  cases  where  the  civilian 
compensation  Is  not  determined  under 
the  Classification  Act  of  1949,  the  com- 
bined maximum  rate  could  not  exceed 
the  rate  of  compensation  received  by  the 
head  of  the  department  or  agency. 

The  ceiling  under  the  first  rule  meas- 
ured by  the  top  rate  of  the  Classification 
Act  would  apply  to  retired  members  of 
any  Regular  component,  but  the  celling 
under  the  second  rule  would  apply  to  any 
retired  member  of  any  of  the  uniformed 
services. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HENDERSON.  I  am  happy  to 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Is  the  provision  written 
in  an  attempt  to  eliminate  the  so-called 
buddy  system  still  retained  in  the  bill? 

Mr.  HENDERSON.  It  definitely  is. 
The  gentleman  well  knows  of  my  long 
Interest  in  this.  I  have  gone  into  this 
carefully.  There  have  been  no  changes 
In  this  section  as  passed  by  the  House. 

Mr.  GROSS.  As  far  as  I  am  con- 
cerned, this  is  one  of  the  most  Important 
provisions  of  the  bill  and  if  it  remains  in 
it,  I  have  no  further  questions  concern- 
ing the  conference  report. 

Mr.  HENDERSON.  I  appreciate  the 
gentleman's  interest. 

Mr.  BECKWORTH.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HENDERSON.  I  am  happy  to 
yield  to  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  Texas. 

Mr.  BECKWORTH.  I  believe  the  so- 
called  buddy  system  should  be  elimi- 
nated.    Just    yesterday    a    young   man 
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came  to  my  ofiBce  who  works  for  one  of 
the  departments  of  the  Government.  He 
told  me  that  for  several  weeks  now  a 
given  agency  has  been  lookint,'  for  a 
grade  13  man.  It  was  not  announced 
that  the  officials  of  the  department  were 
looking  for  the  man  As  soon  as  they 
found  him,  they  then  announced  that 
the  position  was  open,  and  the  an- 
nouncement closes  quickly.  That  means 
that,  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  most 
people  who  might  be  qualified  for  the 
position  are  denied  the  opportunity  of 
even  knowing  about  the  vacancy  This  is 
wrong. 

I  also  want  to  add  this.  I  have  intro- 
duced as  of  Dect-mber  10,  1963.  H  R  9407. 
a  bill  that  would  if  It  should  become  law 
require  reasonable  notice  on  all  examina- 
tions, where  practical,  and  then  genuine 
written  examinations,  where  practical. 
I  feel  that  this  bill  will  be  opposed. 
because  selfish  bureaucrats  do  not 
want  that  kind  of  thing  There  are  s<jme 
people  in  our  Government  and  outside 
our  Government  who  believe  the  bill 
would  be  good  leu'islation.  The  summer 
jobs  program  for  students  evidences 
some  great  injustices  We  passed  twice 
a  bill  here  to  bring  about  more  fairness. 
There  has  been  so  much  opposition  to 
the  legislation  that  the  legislation  has 
received  little  consideration  in  the  other 
body.  I  say  to  you.  though,  that  if  we 
mean  busmess  when  we  .say  that  we  want 
effective  and  able  F'ederal  employees,  we 
ought  to  go  the  full  length  in  making  it 
known  that  Jobs  are  available  and  give 
true,  worthwhile  comp>'t:tive  examina- 
tions instead  of  what  is  known  as  com- 
plying with  civil  service  standards, 
which  are  quite  dirferfnt  to  a  true  written 
competitive  examination. 

Mr.  HENDERSON.  The  gentleman 
from  Texas  is  to  be  commended  for  his 
longtime  interest  m  this  field.  He  well 
knows  the  provisions  of  this  bill  are  a 
vast  improvement  over  v.hat  we  have 
had.  As  the  gentleman  from  Iowa  indi- 
cated, the  provisions  of  this  bill  will  go  a 
long  way  toward  ehmmatmg  the  buddy 
system,  as  we  refer  to  ;t  In  the  employ- 
ment of  retired  former  military  person- 
nel, this  is  a  vast  step  forward  m  the 
improvement  of  the  civil  service  em- 
ployment procedures. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  like  to  conclude 
with  the  further  explanation  of  the 
amendments  of  tiie  Senate. 

The  Civil  Service  Commission  strongly 
objects  to  this  amendment. 

It  would  cause  inequities  and  incon- 
sistencies in  the  cases  of  those  few  re- 
tired members  whose  combined  military 
retired  pay  and  civilian  comp^'nsation 
would  be  affected  by  these  ceilings. 

A  retired  regular  member  employed  In 
the  Department  of  Defense  m  a  G8-18 
Classification  Act  .snentit-c  position 
would  have  a  salary  reduced  by  the  total 
amount  of  his  retired  pay  .  however,  if  he 
were  employed  to  do  exactly  the  same 
kind  of  work  by  the  .same  a^encv  under 
Public  Law  313  which  authorizes  com- 
pensation to  be  fixed  ouuside  the  Classifi- 
cation Act.  the  reduction  in  his  salary 
would  be  insignificant,  if  any.  bfcau.sf  he 
could  be  paid  as  much  a.s  the  Sei- rotary  of 
Defense — up  to  $35,000  under  the  new 


salar>-  bill  as  passed  by  the  Senate.  H  R. 
11049. 

If  the  same  individual  were  a  Retired 
Reserve  member,  he  would  have  no  re- 
duction in  salary  m  the  C;S-18  position, 
but  he  could  be  subject  to  a  reduction 
if  he  were  rmploved  under  Public  Law 
313 

The  provisions  of  section  206  would 
encourage  all  kinds  of  artificial  arrange- 
ments to  avoid  the  adverse  maximum  of 
the  limits  on  particular  individuals  and 
groups,  as  indicated  above. 

Amendments  Nas.  4  to  9  relate  to  em- 
ployment in  the  Senate,  the  House  of 
Representatives,  and  the  .Architect  of  the 
Capitol.  They  are  designed  to  continue 
the  present  employment  policy  of  pro- 
hibiting any  employee  of  those  oHlces 
from  receiving  salary  for  more  than  one 
civilian  otiice  if  tlie  aKgregate  amount  of 
basic  compensation  from  such  offices 
exceeds  the  sum  of  SJ.OOO  per  annum. 

Amendment  No  8  provides  that  the 
limitation  on  dual  compensation  for 
more  than  one  civilian  office  under  sec- 
tion 301  of  the  bill  shall  not  apply  to  per- 
-sons  employed  under  Public  Law  87  82. 
relating  to  employees  of  the  Architrt-t  of 
the  Capitol  in  the  Senate  restauranLs.  or 
to  employees  employed  under  section  208 
of  Public  Law  812  of  the  76th  Congress, 
relating  to  emp!o\»'fs  of  the  Architect  of 
the  Capitol  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives restaurant. 

The  present  law  referred  to  in  amend- 
ment No  9  '2  US  C.  66a'  prohibits  dual 
compensation  if  one  of  the  positions  is  in 
the  US.  Senate;  however,  one  person 
may  be  employed  in  more  than  one  part- 
time  position  m  the  House  of  Represt-nta- 
tives  If  the  basic  compensation  does  not 
exceed  S2.000  per  annum 

Amendments  Nos  4  to  9  will  retain  the 
present  dual  employment  ruh-s.  applica- 
ble to  the  employees  of  the  Senate,  the 
House  of  Representatives,  and  the  Archi- 
tect of  the  Capitol 
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CALL  OF  THI     Ih    USE 

Mr  SPRINGER  Mr  .-piaker.  I  make 
the  p<.)int  o'  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum 
is  not  pre.sent. 

Mr  ALBERT  Mr  Speaker,  I  move  a 
call  of  the  House. 

A  call  of  the  House  was  ordered. 

The  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the  fol- 
lowing Members  lailed  to  answer  to  their 
names  : 

I  Roll  No  18a  I 
Abbitt  Orimths 

Alger  Haoiien 

Ashniore  HnrrJs 

Avery  Harvey.  Mirh 

Baring  Healey 

B:l.S6  Hf-hert 

Bennett.  Mich    Hoffmun 

Biitr-.lt  Hol:n.-Id 

H  '      :.A  Hull 

IJ.' j<  k  J   lies,  Ala 

Buclcley  K»*e 

Celler  KUbiirn 

Che.t  KUgor* 
Davis.  Tenn  Ktiox 

DUgs  Laird 

Dlni^eU  Lankford 

Kvlna  Lipacomb 

fi'i'j  Lomg.  La. 

Plynt  Martin.  Mii-!« 

Gibbons  Miller  N  Y 

Om  Moore 

Gray  Moorhcad 


Morrison 

Morton 

PUcher 

Pool 

PoweU 

P  icln-kl 

P-.jr.TU 

Quie 

R<indall 

R  'berta.  Ala. 

R  .V>i;il 

Ry»n.  Mich. 

tH'niicr 

Skubitz 

Thomas 

Thompiton.  L.i 

Toll 

Witllhauser 
Wirkor^hiim 
WUson.  Bob 


The  SPEAKER.     On  this  roUcall  3tt 
Members  have  answered  to  Lheir  nam.J 


a  quorum.  —  nanja. 

By   unanimous  consent,   further  nr 
ceedlngs  under  the  call  were  dispen^ 


FURTHER  MESSAGE  FROM  THE 

SENATE 
A  further  message  from  the  Senate 
oy  .Mr  Arrinnton.  one  of  its  clerks  an 
nounced  that  the  Senate  had  passed  ^ 
joint  resolution  of  the  following  titl* 
in  which  the  concurrence  of  the  Houi 
is  requested: 

SJ  Res  184  Julr.t  resolution  for  th, 
r-<)rnmem..r;itl(.n  of  rhe  Honorable  Herbert 
H. -over's  90th   birthday.   August   10    1964 


EMl>LOYMENT  OF  CIVILI.ANS  m 
MORE  THAN  ONE  POSITION  AND 
CIVIUAN  EMPLOYMENT  OF  rj;. 
TIRED  MEMBERS  OF  THE  UNI- 
FO F.MED  SERVICES 
'Ilie  SPEAKER.  The  question  Is  on 
the  motion  oflTered  by  the  gentleman 
from  North  Carolina  i  Mr.  Hlnderson] 
The  motion  was  atireed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


GOVERNMENT  EMPLOYEES  SALARY 
REFORM  ACT  OF  1964 

Mr  .MURRAY  Mr  Speaker.  I  ask 
unaiiimou.s  con.sent  to  take  from  the 
Speaker's  desk  the  bill  iHR  11049)  to 
adjust  the  rates  of  basic  compcasation 
of  certain  officers  and  employees  in  the 
Ft  dt-ral  Ciovt'inm-nt.  and  for  other  pur- 
poses, with  Senate  amendments  thereto, 
di.saitree  to  the  Senati'  anieiidmerus.  and 
agree  to  the  conference  asked  by  the 
Senate. 

Tile  SPEAKER  I.s  tlure  objection  to 
tlie  requ.'st  of  the  -entleman  from  Ten- 
nessee ? 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT  Mr.  Speaker,  re- 
sfM-vint;  the  riuht  to  object,  this  is  the  pay 
bill  which  was  passed  by  this  body  and 
has  now  been  pas.^ed  by  the  other  body 

I  hope  the  Mtmbers  of  the  House  real- 
ize that  in  the  version  of  the  other  body 
there  is  a  provision  which  takes  a  direct 
slap  at  the  members  of  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States.  This  version 
would  limit  the  raise  of  Supreme  Court 
members  to  $2,500  instead  of  S7,500.  I 
want  to  go  on  record  as  saying  that  no 
matter  how  anyone  may  feel  about  the 
actions  of  the  Supreme  Court  in  various 
instances,  this  is  highly  inappropriate. 
It  certainly  would  be  a  severe  blow  to 
our  whole  system  of  government.  We 
should,  if  we  so  desire,  have  the  courage 
to  take  action  on  the  basis  of  whatever 
we  niiL;ht  uant  to  do  to  review  their 
decisions  and  take  positive  legislative 
action  to  do  so  Certainly  it  is  picayune, 
small,  and  unseemly  to  act  as  the  other 
body  proposes. 

I  hope  that  the  conferees  on  our  side, 
on  the  part  of  the  House,  will  insist  that 
the  compen.sation  of  Justices  of  the  Su- 
preme Court  be  at  the  level  at  which 
passed  by  the  House. 


l9Si 

--  SPEAKER.    Is  there  objection  to 
jJvSquest  of  the  gentleman  from  Ten- 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  object. 
The       "*"' 
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^  speaker'   Objection  is  heard 


POOD  STAMP  ACT  OP  1964 
Mr  COOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  Mk 
.nimous  consent  to  take  from  the 
^^s  desk  the  bill  (H.R.  10222)  to 
!^then  the  agricultural  economy;  to 
S,  to  achieve  a  fuller  and  more  efTec- 
J«.  iS  of  food  abundances;  to  provide 
"7i^roved  levels  of  nutrition  among 
SnSlly  n_eedy  ^ouseholds^through 


amount  that  was  charged  for  such  coupons 
under  section  7(b)   of  this  Act." 

Page  17,  lines  11  and  12,  strllLe  out  "not 
In  ezceM  of  $26,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  Jime  30,   1064;". 

Page  17,  line  16.  after  "1967"  insert  ";  and 
not  In  excess  of  such  sum  as  may  hereafter 
be  axrthorlzed  by  Congress  for  any  subse- 
quent fieeal  year". 

Page  18,  line  2,  after  "section."  insert  "If 
In  any  fiscal  year  the  Secretary  finds  that 
the  requirements  of  participating  States  will 
exceed  the  limitation  set  forth  herein,  the 
Secretary  shall  direct  State  agencies  to  reduce 
the  amount  of  such  coupons  to  be  issued 
to  participating  households  to  the  extent 
necessary  to  comply  with  the  provisions  of 
this  subsection." 

Amend  the  title  so  as   to  read:    "An  act 

to  strengthen  the  agricultural  economy;   to 

a  fuller  and  more  effective 


'*^rv>rfttlve  Federal-State  program  of 

fjESunc.  u,  be  ope«t«l  through    S'.,;^"|Sr°,:  .  .„..„ „ _. 

normal  channels  of  trade ;  ana  lor  ouier     ^^^  ^^  ^^^^  abundances;  to  provide  for  Im 

w  .^      o »„      or«^or.Hnnont«     pj-Q^gji  jg^gig  (,(  nutrition  among  low-incomc 

cooperative  Pederal- 


with     Senate 
concur     in 


cmiendments 
the    Senate 


purposes 
thereto,    and 

"S^lerk^read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

the  Clerk  read  the  Senate  amend- 
ments, as  follows : 

p,~  2.  line  5.  strike  out  "economically 
n-dv"  and  insert ;  ••low-income". 

p»«  2  lines  13  and  14,  strike  out  "in  eco- 
nomic need"  and  insert:  •with  low  incomwi". 

Ptgt  2  line  •iO.  strike  out  all  after  (b) 
ao*n  to'and  including  line  25  and  insert: 
The  term  'fo^^xi'  means  any  food  or  food 
aroduct  for  human  consumption  except  al- 
JoboUc  beverages,  tobacco,  those  foods  which 
irf  Identified  on  the  package  as  being  im- 
port*<l  and  meat  and  meat  products  which 
ct  imported," 

Page  4.  alter  line  20.  Insert: 

•  ,bi  In  areas  where  a  food  stamp  program 
a  m  effect,  there  shall  be  no  distribution  of 
'(derally  owned  foods  to  households  under 
iHe  authority  of  any  other  law  except  during 
emergency  situations  caused  by  a  national 
X  other  disaster  as  determined  by  the  Sec- 
retary ' 

Page  4.  line  21.  strike  out  "(b)"  and  Insert 

"ici". 

Page  5.  strike  out  lines  4  to  16,  inclusive. 
ind  insert ; 

Sic  5  I  a)  Participation  in  the  food 
itamp  program  shall  be  limited  to  those 
households  whose  Income  is  determined  to 
be  a  lubstantlal  limiting  factor  in  the  at- 
uinment  of  a  nutritionally  adequate  diet." 

•lb)  In  complying  with  the  limitation  on 
partlclpaUon  set  forth  In  subsection  (a) 
above,  each  State  agency  shall  establish 
lUndardB  to  determine  the  eligibility  of  ap- 
plicant hou.seholds.  Such  standards  shall 
include  maximum  Income  limitations  con- 
jtitent  with  the  Income  standards  used  by 
•Ji«  Suie  agency  In  administration  of  Its 
federally  aided  public  assistance  programs. 
Such  sUndiirds  also  shall  place  a  limitation 
on  the  resources  to  be  allowed  eligible 
houMholds.  The  standards  of  eligibility  to 
be  used  by  e;ich  State  for  the  fcKXl  stamp 
program  shall  be  subject  to  the  approval  of 
the  Secretary." 

Page  6.  line  17,  after  "a"  Insert  "low-cost". 

Pape  11  line  8.  after  "required."  insert  "In 
M)provlng  the  participation  of  the  subdl- 
Tttlona  requested  by  each  State  in  its  plan  of 
operation ,  the  Secretary  shall  provide  for 
»a  equitable  and  orderly  expansion  among 
the  several  States  In  accordance  with  their 
relative  need  and  readiness  to  meet  their 
•guested  effective  dates  of  participation." 

P»«f  11.  after  line  19,  Insert: 

"(f  I  If  the  Secretary  determines  that  there 
^  been  gross  negligence  or  fraud  on  the 
f*n  of  the  State  agency  in  the  certification 
3f  applicant  households,  the  State  shall  upon 
^uest  of  the  Secretary  deposit  into  the 
"Ptrate  account  authorized  by  section  7  of 
Uil«  Act.  a  sum  equal  to  the  amount  by  which 
tt*  value  of  any  coupons  Issued  as  a  result 
of  itich   negligence    or    fraud    exceeds   the 
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households  through  a 
State  program  of  fcxxl  assistance  to  be  oper- 
ated through  normal  channels  of  trade;  and 
for  other  purposes." 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  North 
Carolina? 

Mr.  HOEVEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object,  I  assume  the 
gentleman  from  North  Carolina  will  ad- 
vise the  House  as  to  the  nature  and  the 
import  of  the  Senate  amendments. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  I  might  say  to  my 
friend  that  the  only  one  that  is  of  great 
importance  is  what  is  known  as  the 
Miller  amendment  dealing  with  imported 
meats.  I  had  anticipated  that  some 
question  would  be  propounded  concern- 
ing that,  and  I  would  like  to  place  this 
matter  before  the  House  now. 

The  language  in  the  bill  clearly  indi- 
cates that  we  do  not  intend  for  food 
stamps  to  be  used  to  buy  imported  meat. 
We  definitely  do  not  want  to  do  anything 
which  would  adversely  affect  the  live- 
stock industry  of  this  country. 

Not  even  by  legislative  history  do  we 
want  to  indicate  that  food  stamps  could 
not  be  used  to  buy  meat  products  pro- 
duced domestically,  but  certainly  we  do 
not  intend  to  require  retailers  to  main- 
tain a  private  reporting  service  to  warn 
them  that  they  may  be  allowing  custom- 
ers to  use  food  stamps  to  buy  imported 
beef  which  may  be  commingled  with  do- 
mestic meats  in  processed  foods.  I  un- 
derstand that  some  foreign  meats  are 
used  in  processed  foods.  A  recent  report 
of  the  Tariff  Commission  indicates  that 
a  small  amount  of  imported  meat  is 
sometimes  used  in  frankfurters,  bologna, 
luncheon  meat,  and  canned  products,  but 
that  on  an  average  80  percent  of  the 
meat  used  in  these  food  articles  is  Ameri- 
can-produced meat. 

The  definition  "food"  in  this  legisla- 
tion would  require  to  the  extent  practi- 
cal that  if  the  retailer  knew  he  was  offer- 
ing imported  meat  for  sale,  he  could  not 
sell  such  meat  for  food  coupons. 

He  could  sell  no  food  product  that  is 
labeled  as  imported  on  the  package  for 
food  stamps. 

He  could  not,  for  example,  sell  any 
meat  product  that  is  identified  as  being 
imported  when  he  bought  it^-^uch  as 
carcass  beef  or  frozen  block  beef — no 
matter  whether  he  ground  it  for  ham- 
burgers or  otherwise  processed  it  before 
offering  it  for  sale. 


This  is  a  safeguard  for  the  domestic 
meat  producer  as  well  as  the  retailer.  If 
a  retailer  has  no  provable  means  of 
knowing  whether  or  not  he  is  handling 
imported  meat,  then  to  protect  himself 
from  penalty  he  would  refuse  to  sell  for 
food  stamps  virtually  all  processed  food 
containing  meat.  This  would  be  a  severe 
blow  to  the  American  cattlemen  and  in- 
jurious to  the  American  meat  industry, 
as  well  as  a  crippling  strike  at  the  whole 
food  stamp  program. 

I  will  say  to  my  friend  from  Iowa 
that  I  think  that  is  about  the  only 
amendment  which  needs  any  explana- 
tion. Otherwise  the  other  amend- 
ments are  not  of  great  importance. 

Mr.  HOEVEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  further 
reserving  the  right  to  object,  I  want  to 
make  my  position  clear  as  far  as  the 
unanimous  consent  request  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  North  Carolina  is  -con- 
cerned. 

Members  will  recall  that  the  minority 
members  of  the  Committee  on  Agricul- 
ture filed  a  unanimous  minority  report 
against  the  bill  in  the  first  instance. 
We  also  opposed  passage  of  the  bill.  The 
House,  however,  passed  the  bill  and  it 
went  over  to  the  other  body  where  cer- 
tain amendments  were  attached  to  the 
bill.  Now  we  are  confronted  with  two 
alternatives.  One  is  to  send  the  bill  to 
conference  and  the  other  is  to  concur  in 
the  Senate  amendments.  Personally,  I 
fear  sending  the  bill  to  conference  would 
be  an  exercise  in  futility.  I  doubt  very 
much  whether  I  would  sign  any  confer- 
ence report.  Most  of  the  Senate  amend- 
ments are  clarifying  amendments.  Some 
of  them  are  of  more  importance  than 
others  but  none  of  the  changes  are  of 
great  import.  The  most  important 
amendment  in  my  judgment  is  the 
amendment  which  would  prohibit  the 
use  of  food  stamps  for  foreign  meat  Im- 
ports Including  meat  products.  I  am 
somewhat  fearful  that  if  the  bill  goes  to 
conference  this  important  amendment 
may  be  eliminated.  Hence,  I  think  it  Is 
the  better  part  of  wisdom  to  agree  to  the 
Senate  amendments.  Therefore,  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  withdraw  my  reservation  of 
objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  North 
Carolina? 

Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Speaker, 
reserving  the  right  to  object,  I  should 
like  to  ask  the  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee a  question  or  two.  I  wsis  not  here 
when  he  started  his  explanation  of  this 
bill.  At  the  time  the  bill  was  before  the 
House,  on  April  8,  I  offered  an  amend- 
ment which  was  adopted  which  would 
permit  the  use  of  surplus  commodities. 
In  looking  over  this  bill  it  seems  that 
the  Senate  took  out  that  amendment.  I 
want  to  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  if 
we  discontinue  the  use  of  surplus  com- 
modities, which  was  going  on  in  these 
communities — ^I  think  there  were  41  of 
them — for  instance,  in  the  city  of  St. 
Louis,  when  they  put  the  food  stamp 
plan  into  effect,  it  cut  out  more  than  60 
percent  of  the  people  who  were  receiving 
food. 

I  should  like  to  have  some  assurance 
from  the  chairman  of  this  committee 
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thftt  we  &re  not  going  to  make  impos- 
sible the  distribution  of  siuplus  com- 
modlUM  and  have  people  In  dire  need 
deprived  of  basic  foodstuffs  because  we 
pat  In  a  food  stamp  plan  to  give  foods 
In  certain  areas  that  were  not  basic 
necessities  at  all:  that  Ls,  I  want  some 
statement  from  the  chairman  concern- 
ing this:  I  think  it  would  be  a  mistake 
for  us  to  adopt  this  biU  and  not  give  the 
conferees  an  opportunity  to  discuss  and 
to  Inform  the  House  that  we  are  not  go- 
ing to  deprive  the  poor  people  of  this 
country  of  the  use  of  these  surplus 
commodities. 

There  were  some  58,000  people  in  St. 
Louis  who  were  being  fed  from  surplus 
commodities  and  after  the  food  stamp 
plan  went  into  effect  there  were  only 
12.000  people.  I  want  the  chairman 
to  explain  that  to  me.  if  he  will. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  If  the  gentleman  will 
turn  to  page  5.  line  7,  and  read  the  lan- 
guage, he  will  see  that  what  he  has  been 
talking  about  is  taken  care  of.  The 
author  of  the  bill  is  from  the  city  of 
St.  Louis:  that  is  the  gentlewoman 
from  Missouri  [Mrs  Sullivan  I.  Cer- 
tainly she  is  not  trying  to  have  legis- 
lation passed  here  which  would  deprive 
the  constituents  she  represents  of  nec- 
essary foodstuffs.  I  suggest  to  the 
gentleman  that  he  look  at  line  6  which 
says,  by  a  national  or  other  disaster. 
How  more  comprehensive  could  you 
make  the  language  than  that?  I  think 
it  is  perfectly  clear  that  the  program 
would  be  in  operation  in  the  disaster 
areas,  wherever  they  are.  or  wherever 
there  is  economic  need. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri  This  lan- 
guage, in  my  opinion,  is  not  clear 
enough  because  we  say  "by  national  or 
other  disaster  ■■  It  is  not  necessary  to 
have  a  disaster  for  people  to  be  hungry. 
Mr.  COOLEY.  Hungry  or  not.  if  they 
establish  eligibihty  under  the  program 
they  would  receive  the  food  I  think  the 
author  of  the  bill  would  agree  with  me 
on  that  and  I  should  be  glad  to  yield  to 
her  If  she  wi-shrs  to  give  us  an  explana- 
tion. Is  it  not  her  understanding  that 
they  wUl  get  the  f<xxl  if  they  can  estab- 
lish eligibility'' 

Mrs.  SULLIVAN.  Definitely,  that  Is 
the  understanding  that  we  had  all  along 
Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri.  Mr  Speaker, 
further  reserving  the  nght  to  object,  I 
would  like  to  ask  the  gentlewoman  from 
St.  Louis  If  it  is  not  a  fact  that  there 
were  some  58.000  people  receiving  sur- 
plus commodities  in  St  Louis  and  that 
13  months  after  the  food  stamp  plan 
went  into  effect  there  were  less  than 
12.000  people  receiving  food  under  the 
food  stamp  plan'' 

Mrs.  SULLIVAN  The  gentleman  is 
absolutely  correct.  I  think  I  answered 
that  during  2  days  when  we  had  this 
bill  up  In  April  and  when  the  gentle- 
man made  the  8u;cu.sation 

Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri  It  was  not 
an  accusation;  I  wa.s  just  pointins?  out 
the  facts 

Mrs.  SULLIVAN.  It  is  true  that  there 
were  many  factors  involved  I  think  w<^ 
explained  this  before,  that  many  people 
who  did  not  qualify  were  getting  this 
food  anyway. 


The  programs  are  for  the  needy  under 
the  rules  and  regulations  set  up  We 
Intend  to  keep  improving  regulations  in 
cooperation  with  the  department  so  that 
more  people  who  are  eligible  will  par- 
ticipate. 

Mr.  JONKS  of  Missouri  Mr  Speaker, 
further  reserving  the  nght  to  object.  I 
would  like  to  ask  the  gentlewoman  from 
Missouri,  when  I  offered  the  amendment 
which  would  permit  the  use  of  surplus 
foods  to  be  distributed  to  needy  people, 
whether  .she  opposed  and  spoke  in  op- 
positioi\  to  my  amendment  at  that  time. 

Mrs     SULLIVAN      If    the    gentleman 
will  yield.   I  did  not  offer  an  objection 
We  were  concerned  about  this  situation 
and  It  was  passed  in  the  House  and  it 
was  taken  out  in  the  Senate. 

Mr  JONES  of  Missouri  Well.  I  do 
not  think  we  have  had  the  proper  con- 
sideration of  the  bill,  especially  with 
reference  to  this  amendment. 

Mr  COOLKY  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield  further,  I  tried  to  explain  that.  If 
the  gentleman  will  read  the  language 
as  contained  In  the  bill  and  the  report, 
the  gentleman  will  see  that  we  have  the 
.same  provision 

Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri  I  am  read- 
ing what  it  says  here- 
in twcits  where  a  f>n.<l  stamp  prugnim  Is 
;n  elltH-t.  there  .shall  be  no  distribution  of 
federally  owned  f'»>d,s  t.i  householft.s  under 
the  authority  of  any  other  law  except  during 
emergency  sltu.it!  ris  oiiu.sed  by  ;i  national  or 
other  disaster  as  determined  by  the  Sec- 
retary 

Mr  Speaker.  I  do  not  think  we  have 
had  proper  consideration  of  the  bill,  par- 
ticularly with  reference  to  this  amend- 
ment 

Mr  COOLEY  We  are  not  iroinR  to 
prevent  food  going  to  ne«>dy  people,  and 
I  believe  we  assure  that 

Mr  JONKS  of  MLs,souri  No,  we  do 
not  It  IS  not  at  all  required.  I  am  talk- 
ing about  what  is  now  in  the  bill  which 
the  Senate  con.sldered  That  Is  practi- 
cally the  same  lantruasje  which  I  took  out 
of  the  bill  in  the  House 

Mr  COOLEY.  Does  the  gentleman 
.idvooate  havintr  two  programs  operating 
at  the  siune  time"* 

Mr.  JONKS  of  Mi.s.soun.  I  am  advo- 
catinsj  the  use  of  .surplus  food  to  feed 
hun^'P,-  pe<iple  I  am  advcx-atint,'  the  u.se 
of  the  products  of  Huncultiire  by  pe<jple. 
who  because  of  their  economic  statu-s  are 
hungry  and  are  111,  to  have  the  use  of 
this  food  .so  long  a.s  we  have  these  sur- 
plu.se.s     Thi.s  would  prohibit  It 

Mr  COOLEY  Do  you  want  direct 
relief  in  the  distribution  of  food  at  the 
.same  time  the  food  stamp  program  is 
operatiiu'  \n  a  ^'iven  area'' 

Mr  JONPS  of  Missouri  I  want  di- 
rect distribution  of  surplus  commo<lities 
when  it  is  .shown  thfise  stiri'Ius  oommtxl- 
ities  are  needed  The  Diret-for  of  Wel- 
fare of  the  State  of  Mis.sourl  told  m>'-- 
and  I  have  great  confidence  in  him ;  he 
ha.s  had  this  position  for  many  year.s 
under  many  admlni.strarion.s — if  we  take 
away  the  direct  distribution  of  surplus 
commixlities  many  people  in  the  area  I 
repre.senr.  a.s  well  a.s  p«>ople  in  .St  Loui.s 
are  RomK  to  yo  hungry  while  we  still 
have  sun'>l'i>  commodities  which  could 
be  u.sed  to  alleviate  this  huni:er 
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Mr.    COOLEY      Why   would  th^ 
hungry  under  this  food  stamp  Dlim?  * 

Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri.  IwlKiv. 
gentleman  why.  Under  the  food^2 
plan  there  Is  a  requirement  they  te/^ 
minimum  number  of  stamps  Theh^' 
ets  of  .some  of  the.se  families,  paying  uS 
rent,  their  utilities  and  other  thli  » 
that,  they  do  not  have  the  rahitiSL 
amount  for  which  to  buy  foodsttita 
which  is  a  prerequisite  to  getttaiS 
free  stamps.  ™ 

Mr.  COOLEY.  There  is  nothing  in  thk 
law  that  requires  any  county  to  adnt 
this  food  stamp  program,  and  they  mT 
not  have  it  unless  they  ask  for  it  ■aj 
gentleman  takes  a  position  that  U  £. 
•solutely  Incompatible  with  the  Dun»» 
of  this  bill.  '^ 

Mr.    JONES   of   Missouri, 
not. 

Mr.  COOLEY  Does  the  gentleaua 
believe  we  could  force  the  stamp  pro- 
trram  into  a  community  that  does  out 
want  If 

Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri.  The  county 
courts  of  many  of  my  counties  In  Ifit- 
sourl  are  operating  with  great  difficulty 
with  limited  budgets  If  they  felt  they 
would  be  relieved  of  the  expense  of  Ht- 
tributing  food  they  would  be  Inclined  to 
give  that  up  because  the  food  stamp  plan 
would  not  impose  any  financial  burden 
on  the  county.  Then  the  people  who 
need  the  food  would  be  the  ones  to  go 
hunKry 

Mr  COOI.EY  Do  you  want  to  forw 
the  county  to  continue  or  to  go  Into 
direct  dLstrlbutlon? 

Mr.  JONES  of  MLssourl.  No,  not  to 
force  them,  but  I  want  the  commodlttei 
to  be  used  when  we  have  them,  and  when 
there  are  {people  who  are  hungry. 

Mr.  COOLEY  That  is  exactly  the  pur- 
pose  of  the  program.  The  purpose  al 
this  legislation  is  to  provide  food  for 
hungry  people,  not  to  force  It  on  any 
county,  community,  or  any  person. 

Mr  JONES  of  Missouri.  If  the  gen- 
tleman will  bear  with  me,  and  further 
reserving  the  right  to  object.  I  think 
what  we  have  done  here  is  not  proper 
The  Hou.se  Is  being  asked  to  accept  a  hQ 
which  is  different  from  the  bill  that  w? 
passed  here  In  the  House.  We  adopted 
this  amendment  in  the  House  with  the 
approval  and  consent  of  the  gentle- 
woman from  Ml.<^uri.  and  with  thecon- 
.sent  of  the  chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  Agriculture,  and  I  had  every  reaion 
to  t)elleve  these  surplus  commodltia 
were  goin^j  to  be  made  available  to  peo- 
ple who  were  hungry  and  who  did  not 
have  the  small  amount  of  money  to  buy 
the  minimum  requirement  of  food 
stamps. 

If  you  pa.ss  thi.s  bill  like  it  Is  you  art 
going  to  have  a  lot  of  people  in  thli 
Nation  «oing  hungry  when  we  still  haw 
surplus  agricultural  commodities.  My 
apprehension  about  the  food  stamp  WD 
u  as  because  it  did  not  require,  first,  utl- 
I  /at'on  of  the  surplus  commoditlei- 
That  IS  the  thine  that  needs  to  be  done 
first,  u.se  up  al!  I'f  the  surplus  commod- 
ities 

Mr  COOLEY  If  the  Members  of  to 
other  body  would  accept  your  exact  Itt- 
k'uage.  this  would  not  modify  the  pro- 
pram  and  not  change  it.  With  or  with- 
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.  »hk  language  you  have  the  same  pur- 
i\nd  you  accomplish  the  same  thing, 
■"i  JONES  of  Missouri.  This  amend- 
Jntthcy  put  on  there  just  restores  the 
SLk  of  the  bill  that  we  took  out  In 
'zTuMBe  I  think  we  should  utilize 
Ji  our  surplus  commodiUes.  That  Is 
Stiwafi  trying  to  have  done. 

yi  COOLEY.  It  says  that  In  any  area 
-1^  a  food  stamp  program  is  in  effect 
^  shall  be  no  direct  distribution  of 
iMeralfood. 

Uihat  not  perfectly  plain? 

Ilr  JONES  of  Missouri.     That  is  right. 

Ilr  COOLEY.  You  do  not  have  to 
htre  the  food  stamp  plan  in  effect:  you 
do  not  have  to  have  direct  distribution. 

llr  JONES  of  Missouri.  There  Is  so 
much  temptation  when  a  county  court 
Uy  a  limited  budget,  and  they  are  pay- 
im for  this  distribution. 

lln.  SULLIVAN.  I  would  like  to  say 
to  the  gentleman  from  Missouri  that  this 
plan,  as  it  passed  the  House,  is  not  all  I 
wanted  it  to  be.  There  were  many  things 
I  wanted  to  put  in  the  bill,  but  I  am 
fflUng  to  compromise  to  get  the  plan 
into  being  so  that  everyone  who  really 
wants  it  can  have  it.  Your  county  does 
not  have  to  accept  the  food  stamp  plan; 
It  can  stay  under  direct  distribution  Just 
IS  It  Is  now. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri.  I  am  not 
speaking  for  my  county  alone.  I  am 
speaking  for  the  Nation.  The  director  of 
welfare  in  the  State  of  Missouri  told  me 
ibat  unless  we  had  an  amendment  similar 
to  the  one  that  was  adopted  by  the  House 
n  would  have  people  in  Missouri  going 
hungry  while  we  still  had  sxxrplus  com- 
modities available  which  could  not  be 
uied. 

Mrs.  SULLIVAN.  I  think  our  own 
State  welfare  department  is  being  a  little 
oilaerly  in  giving  the  funds  necessary  to 
JO  Into  the  necessary  Investigation  to 
certify  these  people.  Just  because  the 
Missouri  Welfare  Department  is  not  giv- 
ing proper  attention  to  certification  of 
Tdfare  cases  and  provide  the  assistance 
needed.  I  do  not  think  we  should  de- 
prive everybodi'  else  of  this.  No  county 
or  community  has  to  have  the  stamp 
plan  If  it  does  not  want  it. 

Mr.  JONES  of  MLssourl.  If  we  take 
oBt  the  Senate  amendment,  lines  3 
•irough  7,  page  5.  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture would  still  have  the  authority  to 
Jiilntaln  a  food  distribution  plan  If  he 
!eU  it  was  necessary  or  if  some  State  was 
.lot  giving  enough  money  for  the  food 
s»mp  plan  It  does  not  require  direct 
Uttrlbutlon  but  it  makes  it  possible.  The 
Senate  amendment  prohibits  It.  That  Is 
'hat  I  am  opposed  to,  prohibiting  the 
distribution  of  surpluses  which  we  have 
a  peat  abundance,  and  which  would 
k^vlate  suffering  and  hunger  for  most 
*ople.  I  think  we  should  reject  this 
Senate  amendment. 

Mrs.  SULUVAN.  I  do  not  believe  we 
w  going  to  get  the  Senate  to  yield  on 
■hb  because,  as  I  said,  a  community  does 
^have  to  tj^ke  the  plan  if  they  do  not 
'wt  to;  but  we  should  work  toward  get- 
^  better  standards  of  eligibility  in  the 
simulations  that  are  set  up  for  these  peo- 
j*  who  have  so  little  money  to  spend 
f  Uiese  stamps.  I  think  we  are  mak- 
•^  progress. 


Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Speaker, 
a  parliamentary  Inquiry. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  will 
state  It. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri.  What  is  the 
motion  before  the  House  at  this  time? 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  North 
Carolina  to  take  the  bill  from  the 
Speaker's  desk  and  agree  to  the  Senate 
amendments? 

Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri.  I  reserve  the 
right  to  object,  Mr.  Speaker. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  What  I  want  to  point 
out  to  the  gentleman — I  do  not  know 
whether  or  not  it  is  clear  to  him  but  it 
is  perfectly  clear  to  the  author  of  the 
bill  and  to  the  legislative  conmilttee  that 
with  this  background  and  history  I  do 
not  see  how  there  could  be  any  question 
sJsout  this  amendment  which  seems  to 
be  disturbing  to  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri.  It  is  very 
clear  that  the  Senate  put  in  the  bill 
langusige  which  the  House  took  out 
which  would  be  a  clear  reflection  on 
the  history,  that  the  Senate  said  there 
would  be  no  distribution  of  food  to  house- 
holds where  there  is  a  food  stamp  plan 
in  effect. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  How  can  the  gentle- 
man disagree  with  the  Senate  amend- 
ment when  he  told  me  he  does  not  favor 
family  distribution  in  the  same  place 
where  you  have  a  food  stamp  plan? 

Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri.  No;  I  think 
it  is  necessary  for  people  to  receive  the 
basic  food  commodities.  I  do  not  want 
to  prohibit  it.  This  amendment  pro- 
hibits it.  That  is  why  I  feel  it  is  a  mis- 
take to  bring  this  up  this  way,  I  feel 
we  should  have  an  opportunity  to  dis- 
cuss this  other  than  here  on  the  floor. 
I  do  not  see  why  conferees  were  not 
asked  for. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Because  nobody  was 
disagreeing  with  it  except  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri.  The  gentleman  said  he 
was  standing  alone. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri.  I  am  not 
standing  alone.  There  are  people  who 
voted  against  that  amendment,  who 
commented  in  their  views  at  that  time 
and  who  are  still  of  the  opinion  that 
since  we  have  surplus  commodities  there 
are  a  good  many  people  that  should  have 
access  to  those  commodities. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  The  gentleman  is  now 
delaying  this  despite  the  fact  we  ex- 
plained to  him  what  the  language  means. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri.  I  beg  to 
disagree  with  the  gentleman.  I  know 
he  is  a  learned  lawyer,  but  I  think  I 
can  read  the  English  language. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  The  gentleman's  in- 
terpretation does  not  agree  with  ours. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri.  Rather  than 
take  up  further  time,  I  am  going  to 
object. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request? 

Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri.     I  object. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  House  dis- 
agree to  the  Senate  amendments  and 


agree  to  the  conference  asked  by  the 
Senate. 

The  SPEAKPIR.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  North 
Carolina? 

Mr.  JENSEN.  Reserving  the  right  to 
object,  Mr.  Speaker,  may  I  ask  this  ques- 
tion of  the  chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  Agriculture  [Mr.  Coolet]:  Can  the 
gentleman  assure  the  House  categori- 
cally that  food  stamps  can  be  used  to  pur- 
chase meat  as  provided  in  this  bill?  Can 
I  have  his  categorical  assurance  that  that 
can  be  done? 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Does  the  gentleman 
mean  food  stamps  can  be  used  to  pur- 
chase meat? 

Mr.  JENSEN.   Yes. 

Mr.  COOLEY.   Certainly;  of  course. 

Mr.  JENSEN.   Of  every  description? 

Mr.  COOLEY.  You  cannot  use  stamps 
to  purchase  meat  that  has  been  imported, 
but  you  can  use  it  to  purchase  meat  do- 
mestically produced.  The  very  discus- 
sion indicates  our  desire  to  protect  the 
livestock  industry. 

Mr.  JENSEN.  That  includes  beef, 
lamb,  poultry,  and  others;  is  that  right? 

Mr.  COOLEY.   That  is  right. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
North  Carolina? 

Mr.  GROSS.    I  object,  Mr.  Speaker. 

The  SPEAKER.  Does  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa  object  to  the  bill  going  to 
conference? 

Mr.  GROSS.   I  object. 

The  SPEAKER.  Objection  Is  heard. 


PRESIDENTIAL  PROCLAMATION  OP 
AUGUST  10.  1964— 90TH  BIRTHDAY 
OP  HERBERT  HOOVER 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  for  tiie  Inunedlate 
consideration  of  the  Senate  joint  reso- 
lution (S.J.  Res.  184)  for  the  commem- 
oration of  the  Honorable  Herbert  Hoov- 
er's 90th  birthday,  August  10,  1964. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  Joint  resolu- 
tion, as  follows: 

Whereas  the  Honorable  Herbert  Hoover, 
who  has  served  his  fellow  man,  his  country, 
and  the  world  with  the  greatest  devotion, 
wUl  be  ninety  years  of  age  on  August  10, 
1964;  and 

Whereas  this  great  leader  has  twice  di- 
rected relief  and  rehabilitation  programs 
for  the  stricken  vlctlma  of  World  War  I  and 
World  War  11;  and 

Whereas  he  conceived,  drafted,  and  served 
as  Chairman  of  two  Commissions  on  Orga- 
nization of  the  Executive  Branch  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government;  and 

Whereas  he  served  this  Nation,  first,  as 
the  Secretary  of  Commerce,  and,  then,  as 
the  thlrty-flrst  President  of  the  tJnlted 
States :  Now,  therefore,  be  It 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled.  That  the  Congress 
hereby  extend  the  Honorable  Herbert  Hoo- 
ver Its  felicitations  on  his  birthday.  Its  ad- 
miration for  his  achievements,  and  Its  grati- 
tude for  his  selfless  service  to  memklnd. 

Sec.  2.  The  President  of  the  United  States 
Is  hereby  authorized  to  issue  a  proclama- 
tion giving  ofHclal  recognition  to  August  10, 
1964.  as  the  Honorable  Herbert  Hoover's 
ninetieth  birthday. 

Sec.  3.  American  flags  are  to  be  flown 
especially  on  that  date  over  the  Capitol  and 
over  the  White  House  and  then  are  to  be 
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ccamjtA  to  him  In  commemoration  of  hU 
natal  day. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Okla- 
homa? 

B«r.  HALLECK.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object,  and  of  course  I 
certainly  shall  not  object.  I  make 
this  reservation  only  so  that  the  record 
will  show  that  this  resolution  which 
has  come  from  the  other  body  was  in- 
troduced there  concurrently  by  both  the 
majority  and  the  minority  leaders.  A 
similar  resolution  has  been  introduced 
here  In  the  House  of  Representatives  by 
my  very  good  friend,  the  distinguished 
majority  leader,  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma  IMr.  Albert),  and  by  me  as 
minority  leader.  I  toist  that  the  reso- 
lution will  be  unanimously  adopted. 


Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
I  yield  to  the  gentle- 


Mr.  ALBERT, 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HALLECK. 
man. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  join 
with  the  distinguished  minority  leader. 
the  gentleman  from  Indiana  [Mr.  Hal- 
lkck],  in  wholeheartedly  endorsing  this 
resolution. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Okla- 
homa [Mr.  Albert]  ? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Senate  joint  resolution  was  or- 
dered to  be  read  a  third  time,  was  read 
the  third  time  and  passed,  and  a  motion 
to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the  table. 


SPECIAL  COMMITTEE  TO  INVEST! - 
OATE  CAMPAIGN  EXPENDITURES 

The  SPEAKER.  Pursuant  to  the  pro- 
visions of  House  Resolution  795,  88th 
Congress,  the  Chair  appoints  as  members 
of  the  Special  Committee  To  Investigate 
Campaign  Expenditures  the  following 
Members  of  the  House:  Mr.  Davis,  of 
Tennessee,  chairman;  Mr.  Jones,  of  Ala- 
bama. Mr.  O'Brien,  of  New  York,  Mr. 
DznsT,  of  Ohio,  and  Mr.  Bromwell.  of 
Iowa. 


TO  ESTABLISH  A  LAND  AND  WATER 
CONSERVATION  FUND,  AND  FOR 
OTHER  PURPOSES 

Mr.  MORRIS  Mr  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  resolve  itself  Into  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union  for  the  further  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  'HR  3846 >  to  es- 
tablish a  land  and  water  conservation 
fund  to  assist  the  States  and  Federal 
agencies  In  meeting  present  and  future 
outdoor  recreation  demands  and  needs 
bf  the  American  people,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

XM   THZ    CUMMITTKE    OF    THK    WHOLE 

Accordingly,  the  House  resolved  lUself 
Into  the  Committee  of  the  Whoh'  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  further 
consideration  of  the  bill.  H  R  3846,  with 
Mr.  Natcrkr  in  the  chair. 
The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill 
The  CHAIRMAN  When  the  Commit  - 
tee  rose  on  yesterday,  the  Clerk  had  read 
through  section  1  ending  on  line  8.  page 
20  of  the  committee  amendment 


Are  there  any  amendments  to  this  sec- 
tion? 


AMENDMENT    orrERED     BY     MR      MOWIl 

Chairman,  I 


Mr 


offer 


Mr    MORRIS 
an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Arnendnieru  otTerecl  by  Mr.  Morris:  Page 
19.  lines  16  ;ind  17.  stnlce  out  the  present 
text  and  Insert 

'  Sectio.v      1.      (a)      CrrATioN;      ErfxcrivB 
D.\TE      This   Act  moiy  be  cited  &a  the    Land 
and    Water  Conservation    Fund   Act  of    1965' 
and    .shall    bernme    effective    on    January    i 
1965  •• 

Mr.  MORRIS  Mr  Chairman.  I  cer- 
tainly shall  not  take  the  5  minutes. 

The  purjxxst'  of  th«'  ammdmeiu  i.s  self- 
explanatory. 

The  fffectiv.'  date  of  the  act  is  to  be 
January  1.  1965 

The  reason  for  the  amendment  is  tiial 
.some  of  our  colleague.s  have  expre.ssed 
some  coivcern  about  how  the  act  may  be 
administered  and  about  some  of  the 
provisions  of  the  act  We  do  not  bt^lievc 
It  would  be  po.ssible  for  the  ailmini.stra- 
tion  to  promukiile  rule.s  and  regulations 
for  puttaiK'  the  iu:-t  mto  efftx-t  prior  to 
1965  We  wish  t<:)  make  certain  that  the 
department  which  will  administer  the 
law  will  have  plenty  of  time  to  wnt4?  the 
rules  and  regulations  and  to  be  sure  that 
they  are  in  conformity  with  the  legisla- 
tive hi.story  of  this  ;irt  Therefore,  we  are 
making  the  effective  date  January  1. 
1965 

There  will  be  some  amendments  of- 
fered with  respect  to  fees  There  seems 
to  be  the  greatest  of  apprehension  by 
.some  of  our  colleat;ue.s  tliat  entrance  fees 
are  Komg  to  be  placed  on  every  lake  and 
reservoir  in  this  country  My  colleagues, 
nothing  c*)uld  be  further  from  the  truth 
That  is  not  s<j.  There  is  no  intention  of 
doiru<  so  It  could  not  be  done  under  the 
term.s  of  the  act  even  if  there  were  a  de- 
-sire  to  do  .so 

I  wish  to  read  to  the  Members  a«aln 
the  thinKs  which  must  be  done  before 
any  admi.ssion  fet-s  can  be  charned.  They 
can  be  charged  only  when  all  these  con- 
ditions are  met 

F''irst.  The  area  must  be  specifically 
de.sii,'nated  by  tlie  Pre.sident.  and  notice 
must  actually  bt'  {.xisted  on  the  land 
F'lrst,  the  President  mu.st  say  that  it 
.should  be  done:  next  it  Is  nece.ssary  to 
physically  post  the  notice  on  the  land 

Second  The  area  must  be  adminis- 
tered bv  a  Federal  Hsency  —which  ex- 
cludes Federal  land  and  watvr  areas 
under  lease  to  State  and  local  Kovem- 
ments  In  other  words,  the  recreation 
area  must  be  administered  by  the  Fed- 
eral Cioverrunent  Many  of  the  Bureau 
of  Reclamation  lakes  and  reservoirs 
have  been  turned  over,  for  administra- 
tion of  the  recreation  areas,  to  the  States 
When  this  Is  the  ca.s*-.  there  could  not 
be  an  admission  fee  charged  There 
could  not  be 

Third  The  area  mu.st  be  adminis- 
tered primarily  for  outdtX)r  recreation 

Fourth  The  area  must  contain  rec- 
reation facilities  or  services  which  are 
provided  at  Federal  ex;)en.se 

I  wish  to  reiterate  orice  asaln  that 
nothinq  in  the  bill  requires  that  the  fees 
be  imposed      P"\'en   If  all   the  aforesaid 


Jtdyti 

thelanguawhji^ 
Mr.  Chalnata,  vq 

yield 


conditions  are  met 
permissive 

Mr.  WESTLAND. 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MORRIS.  I  yield  to  mr  «^ 
friend,  the  gentleman  from  WaiSJ^ 

Mr.  WESTLAND.  I  have  ^^f^ 
posite  views  to  those  of  the  gentlLiJ. 
from  New  Mexico.  I  respect  the  eSf 
man's  views.  ■«»•. 

On  page  22  of  the  bill  Is  the  langB«n- 

Entrance  and  admission  fees  nitT  ii. 
charged  at  land  or  water  area*  admHUrt^ 
primarily  for  .scenic,  sclentlflc.  hllrtav? 
cultural,  recreational,  or  wllderneai  purajZi 

For  example,  let  me  ask  the  gentlemB, 
this:  I  have  within  my  district  a  WOflS. 
acre  primitive  area,  a  wilderness  am 
Could  the  gentleman  tell  me  how  IntS 
world  he  could  possibly  post  an  area  », 
this?  ^ 

Mr.  MORRIS.  I  do  not  think  that  you 
could,  and  I  do  not  think  that  theacfea 
would  be  imposed 

Mr  WESTLAND.  You  do  not  think 
.so.  and  I  hope  it  Is  not  so.  but  the  fict 
is  that  the  bill  ^;ives  permission  to  tbt 
Forest  Service  or  a  Federal  agency  to  do 

Mr.  MORRIS  It  gives  permission  for 
the  President,  as  the  f^rst  thing 

Mr.  WESTLAND.    That  is  correct. 

Mr.  MORRIS.    Let  us  get  that  clear 

Mr  WESTL^^ND  It  gives  him  per- 
mission to  do  It 

Mr.  MORRIS.  It  is  permissive.  Hj 
Kood  friend  from  Washington,  maj  I 
read  some  guidelines  that  must  be  mi 
in  addition  to  all  four  of  the  condltloB 
that  must  be  also  present  before  the  Im- 
position of  fees? 

Mr.  WESTLAND.  Where  do  they  cone 
from? 

Mr.  MORRIS.  Prom  the  report  sub- 
mitted by  the  Committee  on  Interior  ud 
Insular  Affairs     I  think  It  is  on  page  2. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
Kentleman  has  expired 

Mr.  EDMONDSON,  Mr  Chairman.  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  (rf 
words 

Mr  Chairman.  I  understand  that  tht 
amendment  before  ils  alters  the  proffi- 
sltMis  of  the  bill  to  establi.sh  an  eflectlTe 
date  after  the  first  of  the  year;  that  b. 
on  January  1.  1965.  Personally.  I  will 
not  oppo.se  that  amendment,  but  I  do 
want  It  clearly  and  thoroughly  under- 
stood that  while  this  will  delay  for  i 
while  the  Impact  among  the  people  d 
the  United  States  of  these  fees,  that  tt 
certainly  is  not  Koing  to  keep  chlckew 
from  coming  home  to  roo.st  in  the  pri- 
maries and  in  the  tieneral  election  of 
1966 

I  have  always  considered  my  food 
friend  from  New  Mexico  one  of  themort 
astute  students  of  the  science  of  poBtio 
that  I  know  and  he  has  Just  won  that 
title  all  over  again,  in  my  estimation,  bJ 
proposing  this  particular  amendment  I 
say  that  becau.se,  believe  you  me,  tf  thb 
Conirre.ss  goes  home  when  we  conchw 
our  work,  as  we  all  hope  we  will  OOB- 
clude  It  in  a  f^w  weeks,  with  the  **■ 
tlnction  of  having  begun  the  attack  OB 
poverty  by  starting  to  charge  mllllooi» 
Americans  to  enter  recreational  tiM 
that  they  now  enter  free,  there  Is  KOW 
to   be   more   than  one  chicken  coouni 
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^^  to  roost  when  the  folks  wake  up 
*^  IXiver  what  has  happened  to  th — 

Chairman,  will 


•^Tdiacover  what  has  happened  to  them. 
**^^BU:HER.     Mr.  r.HoirT««n     «m 
a-jenUemanyield? 
y^  EDMONDSON. 
yUld  to  the  gentleman 

ew 
Committee  on 


I  will  be  glad  to 
I  think  perhaps  the 


II,  BELCHER 
«nU«nftn  from  New  Mexico  has  taken 
^BBBoa  from  the  C 
ILttiire  which  did  not  see  fit  to  delay 
Si  dfecUve  date  of  the  wheat  bill  imtU 
Sir  the  election.  Therefore.  I  think 
fJoBi  that  experience  they  may  have 
jerived  the  reason  for  this  amendment. 
However,  the  same  effects  will  be  there 
a  the  next  election  that  would  be  pres- 
git  in  this  present  election,  because 
tiiey  will  Just  have  that  much  more  time 
to  pay  the  fees  before  the  election  rolls 
ground.  Is  that  not  correct? 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.     I  think   that  is 
entirely  right. 

This  one  point  needs  to  be  made  as 
dear  as  it  is  possible  to  make  It  between 
those  of  us  who  have  serious  misgivings 
ibout  this  bill  in  Its  present  form  and 
the  equally  and  perhaps  even  more  dedl- 
ated  and  eloquent  people  on  the  other 
side  who  are  supporting  this  bill.  There 
is  no  one  that  I  know  of  on  the  Commit- 
tee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  who 
is  opposed  to  the  basic  Idea  of  having  a 
use  fee,  a  user  fee,  for  facilities  that  are 
provided  by  the  Federal  Govenmient  ex- 
pressly for  recreational  use.  If  you  build 
I  campsite  and  you  put  in  utilities  and 
if  you  build  a  beach  and  bring  bath- 
houses in  there  to  permit  the  public  to 
make  use  of  such  an  area  and  you  fa- 
cilitate their  use  and  enjoyment  of  it, 
these  are  facilities  for  which  a  use  fee 
very  clearly  is  in  order,  and  violence  Is 
not  done  to  any  great  tradition  or  prln- 
dple.  But  if  you  open  the  door,  as  this 
bill  does,  with  entrance  and  admission 
fees  to  the  national  forests  and  to  the 
reservoirs  no  matter  how  carefully  you 
try  to  hedge  the  conditions  that  are  im- 
posed, you  are  breaking  a  longstanding 
principle  that  we  have  had  in  the  na- 
tional parks  I  pointed  out  yesterday 
that  the  national  parks  from  the  very 
first  have  been  Intended  to  meet  an  out- 
door recreational  requirement.  The  res- 
ervoirs constructed  in  this  coimtry  and 
the  national  forests  being  preserved 
meet  another  Imperative  public  need 
ind  recreation  Is  an  incidental  element 
to  connection  with  them. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  hope  that  this  partic- 
ular amendment,  for  the  sake  of  many 
of  m.v  colleagues,  including  myself,  will 
be  adopted  But  I  hope  that  when  we 
set  on  down  the  road,  the  amendments 
that  will  make  this  bill  such  that  many 
of  us  can  live  with  it,  amendments  that 
Till  be  offered  on  both  sides,  will  be  ac- 
cfpted  m  lar^'e  part  by  the  Committee 
or  adopted  overwhelmingly  by  the  mem- 
'•frs  of  this  Committee. 

Mr  ASPINALL  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
aove  to  strike  out  the  requisite  number 
of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  has  been  a  lot  of 
heat  generated  here,  but  the  Intent  of 
this  amendment  is  clear.  There  is  no 
•Wok  behind  this  amendment.  If  my 
wlleagues  will  refer  to  page  19  of  the 
Moinuttee  print,  they  will  find  that— 


Thla  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Land  and 
Watw  Conservation  P^ind  Act  of  1963." 

That  is  the  present  title  of  this  bill. 
This  is  not  as  it  should  be,  of  course,  be- 
caiue  the  year  1963  is  gone.  We  changed 
it  for  the  pure  and  simple  reason  of 
bringing  it  up  to  date.  We  also,  by  bring- 
ing the  operation  of  this  bill  into  effect  on 
January  1,  1965,  have  made  it  possible 
for  the  administering  agencies  to  do  a 
good  job  of  determining  their  rules  and 
their  regulations  and  setting  up  the  pro- 
cedures by  which  the  provisions  of  the 
bill  will  be  carried  out.  The  congres- 
sional committees  will  have  the  time  nec- 
essary to  exercise  their  oversight  over  it, 
as  they  go  through  this  period.  That  is 
all  that  is  involved  in  this  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Mexico. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

AICXNDMENT   OFFEREX)    BY    MR.    FUQUA 

Mr.  FUQUA.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Fi-'qua  :  Page 
20,  Immediately  after  line  8.  insert  the  fol- 
lowing : 

"(c)  Encouragement  of  Development  as 
Opposed  to  Acquisition. — In  order  to  encour- 
age the  development  for  outdoor  recreational 
purposes  of  public  land  owned  by  the  States. 
and  public  land  owned  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment, on  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
Act.  the  President  shall  prescribe  such  reg- 
ulations as  he  deems  appropriate  to  assure 
that,  to  the  maximum  extent  practicable. 
funds  made  available  under  this  Act  shall 
be  used  for  the  development  of  such  lands 
for  recreational  purposes  before  such  funds 
are  used  for  the  acquisition  of  additional 
areas  of  land  for  future  development  for  rec- 
reational purposes." 

Mr.  FUQUA.  Mr.  Chairman,  first  of 
all,  I  want  to  commend  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  for  this 
very  worthwhile  piece  of  legislation.  As 
many  Members  of  this  House  have  ex- 
pressed previously,  I  believe  with  a  few^ 
corrective  amendments  this  good  bill  can 
be  made  a  much  better  bill. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  legislation  repre- 
sents something  which  we  have  needed 
for  a  long  time.  We  in  Florida  are  par- 
ticularly proud  of  this  legislation,  be- 
'  cause  as  was  mentioned  yesterday,  our 
State  legislature  has  just  adopted  a  $50 
million  bond  issue  to  further  develop  the 
recreational  areas  of  the  State  of  Flor- 
ida. 

However,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  feel  that 
there  is  one  matter  which  is  involved 
here  at  which  we  should  look.  We 
should  look  at  first  things  first. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  must  develop  the 
recreational  areas  which  we  already  have 
before  we  buy  additional  land  for  devel- 
opment for  recreational  purposes,  and 
that  we  should  use  the  funds  provided 
for  in  this  bill  to  the  fullest  extent  pos- 
sible. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  not  think  we  com- 
pletely close  the  door  on  the  purchase  of 
other  land.  I  realize  that  there  are 
areas  of  the  country  where  we  will  need 
ultimately  to  purchase  land  for  recrea- 
tional use  and  for  other  purposes.  But 
I  believe  the  Congress  should  first  adopt 
a  policy  that  we  should  encourage  the 
development  of  the  lands  we  now  have 


before  we  go  out  and  find  other  areas 
and  buy  them.  Why  should  we  do  this 
and  place  this  burden  upon  the  people  If 
we  are  not  going  to  use  them? 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  know  that  in  many 
areas  of  this  country  there  is  a  great 
need  for  the  improvement  of  recrea- 
tional parks  and  forest  lands. 

I  believe  this  amendment  gives  the 
President  ample  latitude  in  determining 
these  areas  which  the  Congress  says  we 
must  have,  and  establishes  a  policy  for 
the  administrator  to  follow  in  the  devel- 
opment of  this  land.  This  is  a  very  im- 
portant amendment  to  this  bill  and  I 
believe  this  other  item  has  been  alluded 
to  earlier,  if  we  do  not  do  something 
to  set  forth  the  congressional  Intent 
through  the  adoption  of  this  amend- 
ment, so  that  the  areas  which  we  already 
have  shall  be  further  improved  and  de- 
veloped before  new  areas  are  bought. 
This  is  one  of  the  most  essential  things 
we  need  to  do  through  the  adoption  of 
this  amendment. 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FUQUA.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Florida. 

Mr.  SIKES.  I  want  to  compliment  my 
distinguished  colleague  upon  his  pres- 
entation here.  I  believe  this  is  an  im- 
portant question.  I  am  sure  it  is  one 
that  is  in  the  minds  of  a  great  many 
Members  of  the  House. 

As  I  understand  my  colleague's  amend- 
ment, it  would  not  preclude  the  acquisi- 
tion of  Eidditional  land  as  needed,  but  it 
focuses  attention  simply  upon  the  fact 
that  it  is  the  sense  of  Congress,  and  this 
is  important,  that  lands  already  owned 
by  the  Government  be  developed  first. 
Do  I  understand  the  gentleman  cor- 
rectly? 

Mr.  FUQUA.  The  gentleman  is  emi- 
nently correct.  It  says,  in  effect,  that 
the  President  shall  prescribe  rules  and 
regulations  as  he  deems  appropriate  to 
assure  to  the  maximum  extent  practica- 
ble that  these  funds  are  used  for  devel- 
opment of  already  owned  lands  prior  to 
the  acquisition  of  additional  lands. 

Mr.  WESTLAND.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FUQUA.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Washington. 

Mr.  WESTLAND.  I  do  not  know 
whether  the  gentleman  from  Florida 
[Mr.  FuQUA]  listened  to  my  presenta- 
tion yesterday,  but  I  said  much  the  same 
thing,  that  in  these  770  million  acres  that 
the  Federal  Ghsvemment  now  owns,  I 
believed  the  great  need  is  in  developing 
recreational  facilities  for  the  people  of 
the  country  before  acquiring  additional 
properties. 

The  gentleman's  amendment  is  some- 
thing new  to  me.  There  will  be,  I  un- 
derstand, other  amendments  along  simi- 
lar lines. 

I  want  to  compliment  the  gentleman 
on  his  thinking  and  on  the  presentation 
of  this  amendment. 

Mr.  FUQUA.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man from  Washington  very  much. 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FUQUA.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan. 
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Mr.  OTIARA  of  Michigan.  I  would 
Uke  to  Inquire  of  the  gentleman  If  when 
he  wys  in  his  amendment  "to  the  maxi- 
mum extent  practicable."  his  amend- 
ment would  require  the  development  of 
lands  already  held  by  the  Government 
whether  or  not  there  is  need  In  a  partic- 
ular area  for  additional  recreational  re- 
sources which  might  be  much  less  than 
the  need  in  an  area  where  new  lands 
could  or  would  be  acquired? 

Mr.  PUQUA.  ThLs  leaves  the  latitude 
to  the  President  because  It  says  he  can 
prescribe  such  rules  and  regulations  as 
he  deems  practicable  There  Is  flexibil- 
ity. I  do  not  want  to  completely  close 
the  door  because  I  realize  there  are  those 
areas  where  additional  land  Is  needed 
However.  In  the  regulations  they  adopt 


Just  recently  I  received  a  letter  from     tempt  to  fulfill  the  needs  of  thit  rw 
thf  Chief  of  the  Fore.st  Service  asking     missions  findings.  "■*  Oi^. 

for   my   opinion   on   the   withdrawal   of         The   most   Important  thing  th«t 
some  7,000-plus  acres  for  new  recrea-     Commission  found  after  3  yean  o^L^ 
tional  area.s      This  is  necessary,  and  the     was  to  acquire  lands  where  the  "^ 
land  will  be  withdrawn  from  oth^'r  pur-     were     I  concede  that  the  PedermWi? 
poses  and  money  will  be  made  available     ernment  Is  a  large  landowner  bni 
to  develop  these  areas  fortunately     the    Federal    Qotm-   ^ 

owns  land  where  the  fewest  peST!!? 
I  can  conceive  that  In  CallfomliL«i!!i 
our  growing  States,  you  mlght«fui 
the  needs  have  chansed.  but  the  gwaS 
collection  of  people  In  the  United  bZ 
Is  still  on  the  east  coast  from  Bottrntn 
Roanoke,  and  this  is  where  you  mM 
land.     The  land  prices  la  mii 


lop 

Let  us  not  lose  .sight  of  what  the 
purpose  of  this  bill  is  If  wt-  do  not 
plan  for  the  future,  but  plan  only  for 
today  or  the  immediate  tomorrow,  that 
t.s  one  thing  But  If  we  wish  to  secure 
land,  e.specially  in  the  East,  that  is  .some- 
thing eLse.  and  may  I  say  to  my  friend.s 
there  is  very  little  to  be  secured  in  thf 


acquire 

West  unle.ss  they  are  in  holding  which     area  are  skyrocketing.    The  prlcesof  tbi 

will  be  purchas*'d  bv  the  Forest  Service  or     land  that  the  Federal  Government  nee^ 

the  National   Park  Service.     There  are     »"<!  that  the  State  and  local  comauai. 

they  can  certainly  be  cognizant  of  this     to  be   no  condemnation  proceedings  as     ties  need  for  recreation  are  skyrocket! 

*-.-*i_*i .     .  „.  jj^g     The  purpose  of  this  bill  U  to  pro. 

vide  two  of  the  agencies  of  the  Pedenl 
Goveriiment  charged  with  recrestto 
namely,  the  Interior  Department  ud 
the  Agriculture  Department,  with  the 
rtsponsibility  of  acquiring  the  nec^an 
land.  ^^ 

.^.s  far  as  the  States  are  concerned, 
there  is  a  real  effort  in  this  bill  to  pUct 
the  recreational  needs  where  they  should 
be.  and  that  is  back  on  the  Statei  and 
the  local  communities.  There  is  nothlm 
in  this  bill  that  would  prevent  Ststa  or 
local  communities  from  spending  thd: 
money  on  a  matching  basis  for  the  de- 
velopment of  lands  which  they  htvc 
But  I  hope  that  this  committee  will  de. 
clde  that  the  House  Interior  Commltte 
was  correct,  and  that  the  very  puipoK 
of  the  bill  for  the  future  of  AmertcswlII 
be  preserved  and  not  lost.  If  this  amend- 
ment Is  adopted,  the  work  of  the  ood- 
mlttee  Is  gone. 

Mr.  ROBERTS  of  Texas.  Mr.  Chit- 
man,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr  SAYLOR.     I  yield. 

Mr  ROBERTS  of  Texas.  I  agree  with 
the  gentleman  that  we  need  to  hiTt 
land,  but  is  there  any  reason  in  the  worid 
that  we  should  sell  those  800.000  tcm 
and  give  it  to  industry''  We  have  topMi 
a  bill  to  sell  it.  We  have  to  pass  s  bill 
to  make  them  sell  5  acres.  Should  not 
we  pass  a  bill  to  make  them  pay  It  mil- 
lion':'    That  would  be  $40  million. 

Mr.  SAYLOR  That  may  be.  but  thst 
does  not  come  within  the  purview  of  thii 
bill 

Mr  ROBERTS  of  Texas.  If  my  good 
friend  will  yield  further,  if  we  keep  jlr- 
ing  them  money,  they  are  never  going  to 
sell  one  of  those  acres. 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr  Chairman,  tiL 
the  gentleman  yleW 

Mr  SAYLOR.  I  yield  to  the  gentlr 
man  from  Colorado.  * 

Mr  ASPINALL  I  want  to  answer  BI 
friend,  the  gentleman  from  Texas,  tsi 
-say  the  only  reason  we  are  not  selllni » 
because  Congress  has  not  set  up  guld^ 
lines  and  the  policy  by  which  we  c« 
sell  our  public  lands. 

Mr   SAYLOR     That  is  correct. 

The  CHAIRMAN  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  has  expired. 

Mr  GOODUNG  Mr.  Chalnnsa  » 
move  to  strike  out  the  requisite  nUBte 
of  words  and  ask  unanimous  consent  tbi» 
my  statement  follow  the  remarks  of  tK 
k'entleman  from  Pennsylvania  f* 
SaylorI. 


fact  In  these  areas 

B4r.  ASPINALL.  Mr  Chairman,  I  rise 
In  opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman  and  memt>ers  of  the 
Committee,  I  thought  yesterday  when 
I  discussed  briefly  with  my  friend  the 
gentleman  from  Florida  (Mr  Fucjr a  1 
this  amendment  which  he  was  plannini,' 
to  ofler  some  place  in  the  bill  and  I  un- 
derstand at  a  place  having  to  do  with 
forest  lands,  and  at  that  time  when  I 
looked  at  it  first.  I  thought  that  perhaps 
It  might  be  acceptable 

After  studying  It  later  on  in  the  eve- 
ning I  found  that  It  was  to  be  offered  to 
that  part  of  the  bill  wherein  the  purpo.se 
as  expressed  in  the  first  section  of  the 
bill  appears 

May  I  say  to  the  gentleman  we  have 
gone  into  this  matter  very  tliorouKhly  in 
committee.  The  question  as  to  whether 
or  not  this  bill  l.s  to  be  considered  a  bill 
for  the  development  of  Federal  areas  or 
whether  it  is  to  be  considered  as  a  plan- 
ning and  acquisition  bill  by  the  Federal 
Gtoverrunent,  was  considered  by  our 
committee  and  It  wsls  decided  by  a  rather 
strong  vote  that  the  development  part 
would  be  left  to  the  States  and  the  local 
communities  as  of  the  present  time  In 
other  words,  what  this  bill  provides  and 
what  we  tried  to  explain  yesterday  and 
today  is  this:  The  bill  provides  for  a  land 
acquisition  fund.  It  is  to  be  divided 
under  certain  percentages  as  set  forth 
in  the  bill. 

The  largest  percent  would  go  to  the 
States,  and  the  States  would  add  their 
money  for  planning,  for  acquisition  and 
for  development.  A  smaller  percent 
would  be  the  Federal  Government's  part, 
and  that  part  of  the  money  would  be 
used  for  planning  and  for  acquisition. 

Let  us  keep  in  mind  we  have  had  no 
questions  raised  for  the  development  of 
the  presently  established  areas  as  far 
as  our  Appropriations  Committees  art- 
concerned.  They  have  always  been  will- 
ing to  recommend  appropriations  for 
development  purposes.  The  only  hmita- 
tion  that  has  been  placed  on  the  amount 
of  our  Federal  moneys  available  for  rec- 
reational areas  are  the  limitations 
placed  by  Appropriations  Committee  of 
the  House.  Money  has  been  furnished 
for  the  national  parks  and  for  Mission 
68.  for  which  money  has  been  provided 
The  Forest  Service  seems  to  have  no 
difllculty  getting  money  for  areas  which 
they  have  set  aside  for  recreational 
purposes. 


.such.  In  my  opinion  The.se  areas  must 
be  protected,  and  they  must  be  pur- 
chased now  before  the  land  values  ^io  so 

hlK'h  that  Uncle  .Sam  cannot  afford  to 
purcha.>e  thfm 

What  we  are  tryinK  to  do  in  this  bill  is 
to  £;et  recreation  back  to  where  it  be- 
longs, and  to  '4et  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment out  of  It  a.s  far  .i.s  practicable  May 
I  say  in  passing  if  the-  .Army  Enxineer 
reservoirs  are  turned  over  to  the  States 
and  to  the  counties,  or  local  subdivisions, 
for  government,  control,  mana^,'ement 
and  op^^ratlon.  that  will  not  be  changed 
under  this  bill. 

The  purpose  of  the  bill  is  to  net  thf 
Federal  CJovernment  out  of  something 
that  the  Federal  Government  in  the  lonp 
nin  cannot  afford  to  be  in  and  should  not 
be  a.skeri  to  carry  the  load 

Mr.  SIKES  Mr  Chairman,  will  the 
■gentleman  yield'' 

Mr  ASPINAU.  I  yield  to  the  t;entle- 
man  from  Florida 

Mr  SIKES  I  fall  to  .see  where  the 
argument  advanced  by  my  dLstlnk'UUshed 
and  able  friend  is  in  conflict  with  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  Kenlleman 
from  Florida. 

Mr  ASPINALL  May  I  .say  In  answer. 
there  is  no  place  in  tlie  bill  that  comes 
before  the  committee  that  provides  for 
development  by  the  Federal  CJovernment 
The  amendment  of  our  friend  from  Flor- 
ida Mr  FugiAl  is  a  criteria  for  devel- 
opment. 

Mr.  SAYLOR  Mr  Chairman,  I  rise 
iii  opposition  to  the  pending  amend- 
ment 

Mr  Chairman.  thLs  amendment  points 
up  an  Lssue  which  the  House  must  decide 
in  the  very  beginning'  of  the  dLscusslon 
on  this  bill  'Hiat  decision  is  whether 
or  nut  \*e  have  the  furesinht  and  the 
courage  to  plan  for  our  grandchildren 
and  thase  who  will  live  in  tins  country 
in  the  years  to  come  or  whether  or  not 
we  are  so  narrow  m  our  .scope  concern- 
ing the  recreational  needs  of  this  coun- 
try that  we  can  only  k><)k  at  those  who 
are  here  t<xlay 

When  the  Congress  authorized  the 
Outdoor  Recreation  Resources  Review 
Commission,  one  of  the  orders  that  was 
given  to  that  Commission  was  as  follows: 
Determine  the  need.s  of  the  United 
States  in  the  year  1975  and  the  year 
•2000  for  recreation  The  bill  which  has 
been  presented  to  you  by  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  .-Affairs  Is  an  at- 
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Mje  CHAIRMAN.  Without  objection, 
Kjg  90  ordered. 

•niere  was  no  objection. 

^  GOODLING.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
j^d  Uke  to  direct  my  remarks  to  some 
[meets  of  this  proposal  which  have  had 
!^anitlvely  little  attention. 

Aasmember  of  the  Committee  on  Mer- 
dant  Marine  and  Fisheries,  and  as  one  of 
Si  body's  two  representatives  on  the 
Sratory  Bird  Conservation  CommJs- 
S  I  am  quite  concerned  about  the  con- 
ation of  wildlife  resources.  I  have 
lust  returned  from  a  trip  to  the  northern 
prairie  pothole  region  and  would  make 
Jc  observation  that  the  drainage  of 
ttjee  waterfowl  production  areas  for  the 
purpose  oA  creating  more  farmland  Is 
most  InconSstent,  tragic,  and  111  advised 
tn  these  times  of  huge  agricultural  sur- 
pluses. We  must  get  as  many  of  these 
potholes  as  possible  set  aside  and  pro- 
tected under  soveriunental  control,  State 
or  Federal,  to  protect  the  waterfowl.  If 
the  tune  ever  arises  that  these  areas  are 
needed  for  food  production  they  can  be 
reclaimed. 

In  all.  some  50  million  Americans  himt 
or  fish  or  do  both  and  they  have  a  real 
stake  in  H.R.  3846. 

To  me  It  Is  significant  that  this  bill  Is 
endorsed  by  the  International  Associa- 
tion of  Game  and  Fish  Commissioners,  an 
organization  composed  of  State  and  Pro- 
Tinciai  wildlife  agency  administrators. 
It  is  sienificant  that  the  major  citizen 
orpuilzatlons,  such  as  the  National  Wild- 
life Federation,  Izaak  Walton  League,  Na- 
tional Audubon  Society,  the  Wildlife 
Management  Institute,  the  8p)ort  Pish- 
ing Institute,  the  Wilderness  Society,  and 
others,  also  endorse  It. 

There  is  good  reason.  The  land  and 
water  conservation  fund  will  provide  a 
badly  needed  flrmnclal  "shot  In  the  arm," 
particularly  for  State  wildlife  agencies. 
This  Is  assuming  they  will  participate  in 
their  States  recreational  progrrams.  On 
1  matching  basis,  Important  amounts  of 
"new"  money  can  go,  first,  Into  State 
planning  and  acquisition,  followed  by  de- 
Tetopment  activities.  In  many  respects. 
these  projects  can  complement  those 
flnanced.  in  part,  by  Federal  aid  funds 
Kcruing  through  the  popular  Pittman- 
Robertson  and  Dlngell -Johnson  Acts. 
Wildlife  management  areas,  fishing 
likes,  and  stream  access  points,  for  ex- 
•nple,  could  be  provided  through  this 
fund,  as  well  as  parks,  picnicking  loca- 
tions, and  other  recreational  areas. 

An  appropriate  part  of  the  Federal 
share  of  funds  will  be  used  for  wildlife 
in  three  ways:  First,  to  acquire  lands  or 
Wers  to  protect  endangered  species  of 
•Mlfe;  second,  to  finance  recreation  at 
Mtional  wildlife  refuges;  and,  third,  to 
offset,  at  least  in  part,  the  nonreimbursa- 
ble allocations  of  costs  being  Incurred  in 
wnnection  with  fish  and  wildlife  and 
fwreatlon  at  Federal  reservoirs. 

Since  so  much  attention  is  being  di- 
luted toward  the  proposed  entrance  and 
■"w  fees  in  this  bill,  I  might  emphasize 
we  fact  that  the  State  wUdlife  agencies 
»«  supported  almost  entirely  by  the 
•^  of  hunting  and  fishing  licenses  and 
oy  the  Federal  aid  grants  which  result 
inun  excise  taxes  upon  the  sale  of  sport- 
jhl  arms  and  ammunition  and  sport  fish- 
•o*  tackle.    Many  sportsmen  also  pur- 


chase Federal  duck  stamps.  In  short, 
sportsmen  pay  their  own  way,  yet  they 
are  In  the  forefront  of  those  asking  for 
more  fees  to  produce  more  outdoor  recre- 
ational opportunities.  I  believe  the 
American  public  will  not  object  to  paying 
modest  recreational  fees  when  they  know 
they  will  benefit  from  them. 

There  is  one  other  brief  observation 
which  I  should  like  to  make.  On  our 
recent  trip  we  visited  a  national  wild- 
life refuge  and  the  manager  was  con- 
cerned about  how  he  could  collect  recre- 
ational fees  on  such  a  large  area.  The 
same  question  has  been  brought  up  by 
Corps  of  Engineers  and  Forest  Service 
personnel.  I  was  happy  that  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Mexico  [Mr.  Morris] 
clarified  the  fact  that  fees  would  be  Im- 
p>osed  only  if  they  could  be  administered 
in  a  reasonable  and  practical  manner. 
In  the  light  of  his  criteria — see  page 
16534  of  the  Congressional  Record — fees 
shall  be  charged  only  where  specific  fa- 
cilities or  services  are  provided  at  Fed- 
eral expense.  Stickers  would  not  be  nec- 
essary for  most  Corps  of  Engineers.  TVA, 
or  Bureau  of  Reclamation  reservoirs  al- 
though they  could  be  useful  for  specific 
recreational  developments  on  them.  The 
Forest  Service  is  on  record  as  indicating 
that  F^eral  entrance  charges  or  stickers 
will  not  be  required  of  persons  for  gen- 
eral recreational  use,  including  hunting 
and  fishing. 

I  might  point  out  that  State  wildlife 
agencies  and  the  Bureau  of  Sport  Fish- 
eries and  Wildlife  administer  license  fees 
and  duck  stamps  without  the  employ- 
ment of  great  numbers  of  law-enforce- 
ment people.  There  is  no  reason  why 
recreational  fees  cannot  be  administered 
tn  a  similar  manner. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  should  not  permit 
narrow  thinking  to  cause  us  to  fall  to  dis- 
charge our  responsibilities  to  all  the  F>eo- 
ple.  The  land  and  water  conservation 
fund  bill,  HR.  3846,  offers  an  opportunity 
to  meet  that  responsibility,  because  it 
provides,  on  a  widely  recommended  and 
strongly  supported  basis,  a  means  of  as- 
sisting Federal,  State,  and  local  govern- 
ments In  the  field  of  outdoor  recreation. 

The  public  interest  in  outdoor  rec- 
reation Is  not  a  new  subject  but  an 
Increasingly  important  one.  An  act  to 
authorize  the  establishment  of  a  National 
Outdoor  Recreation  Resources  Review 
Commission  was  authorized  by  the  85th 
Congress  and  signed  into  law  by  Presi- 
dent Elsenhower  on  Jime  28,  1958.  In  its 
policy  statement,  that  act  recognized,  in 
part,  that  to  preserve,  develop,  and  as- 
sure accessibility  to  all  American  people 
of  present  and  future  generations  such 
quality  and  quantity  of  outdoor  recrea- 
tion resources  would  contribute  essen- 
tially to  the  spiritual,  cultural,  and  physi- 
cal well-being  of  all  of  us  as  Individuals 
and  as  a  nation. 

The  Commission  did  its  work  well,  and 
a  widely  accepted  report  was  submitted 
to  President  Kennedy  on  January  31, 
1962.  In  its  covering  letter,  the  Commis- 
sion observed  that  Americans  have  re- 
sponded In  the  past  to  the  need  for  pro- 
tecting their  unparalleled  outdoor  heri- 
tage. To  follow  their  lead  In  our  time, 
when  our  country  is  growing  even  faster 
and  becoming  ever  more  urban  in  charac- 
ter, requires  a  new  scale  of  effort  and  In- 


genuity. Fortunately,  both  land  re- 
sources and  the  abilities  of  private  and 
public  effort  are  at  hand.  The  Commis- 
sion believes  that  a  great  deal  can  be 
accompbshed  by  well-directed  actions, 
taken  vigorously  in  the  near  future,  and 
by  coordinated  public  and  private  activ- 
ity and  Investment. 

To  further  the  Commission's  recom- 
mendations, the  Congress,  In  1963,  ap- 
proved an  act  to  "promote  the  coordina- 
tion and  development  of  effective  pro- 
grams relating  to  outdoor  recreation." 
In  that  act,  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
was  authorized  to  initiate  several  actions 
designed  to  help  assure  adequate  oppor- 
tvmlty  for  outdoor  recreation  for  all  our 
citizens.  Responsibility  for  Implement- 
ing this  act  has  been  delegated  to  the  Bu- 
reau of  Outdoor  Recreation,  an  agency 
created  in  the  Department  of  the  Interior 
in  1962.  The  Bureau  of  Outdoor  Recre- 
ation serves  as  a  focal  point  for  Federal 
activities  in  outdoor  recreation,  and  It 
also  has  been  directed  to  undertake  Im- 
portant liaison  work  with  State  and  lo- 
cal governments  and  with  the  private 
sector  in  order  to  help  develop  and  exe- 
cute a  coordinated,  nationwide  effort 
to  provide  the  opportunities  in  outdoor 
recreation  which  are  sought  so  eagerly 
by  our  people. 

HJl.  3846  is  designed  to  flU  In  the 
framework  of  the  recommendations  of 
the  Outdoor  Recreation  Resources  Re- 
view Commission.  That  Commission 
found,  for  example,  that  our  national 
population  will  nearly  double  by  the  year 
2000,  and  that  the  demand  for  outdoor 
recreation  opportunity  will  triple.  It 
found  that  the  kinds  of  outdoor  recre- 
ation most  people  want  tire  relatively 
simple,  like  walking,  driving,  swimming, 
fishing,  hunting,  and  boating.  The  Com- 
mission found  also  that  water  is  the  focal 
point  of  outdoor  recreation,  and  that  the 
recreation  problem  is  not  one  solely  of 
acres,  but  of  effectively  used  acres.  It 
found,  too,  that  people  want  outdoor 
recreation  close  to  home  and  that  a  most 
urgent  need  now  is  near  metropolitan 
areas  where  two  out  of  three  Americans 
live. 

H.R.  3846  will  provide  a  foimdation  for 
a  coordinated  Federal-State-locsil  attack 
on  outdoor  recreation  because  it  oiffers 
the  basic  ingredients  that  must  be 
brought  to  bear  in  resolving  a  problem 
of  this  magnitude.  First,  it  offers  a 
source  of  funds,  which  are  the  limiting 
factor  to  any  kind  of  a  program  that  Is 
undertaken.  It  would  provide  a  match- 
ing grants  program  to  encourage  and 
assist  State  and  local  governments  to 
plan,  acquire,  and  develop  outdoor  recre- 
ation areas  and  facilities.  In  order  to 
participate  in  the  acquisition  and  devel- 
opment phases  of  the  program,  the 
States  would  be  required  to  study  out- 
door recreation  needs  and  to  draft  an 
acceptable  program  for  meeting  those 
needs.  This  will  assure  that  the  funds 
will  be  dispersed  and  invested  In  outdoor 
recreation  on  a  logical  basis,  and  that 
their  waste  or  misuse  will  be  avoided. 

Those  who  may  question  the  need  for 
this  program  should  face  the  facts.  In 
1962,  for  example,  the  national  forests 
attracted  more  than  112  million  visitors. 
There  were  nearly  107.5  million  visitor- 
days  use  of  the  national  park  areas  and 
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a  partial  estimate  showed  that  more  than 
126  million  persons  recreated  at  areas  of 
the  Corps  of  Engineers.  The  national 
wildlife  refuges  had  more  than  11  mil- 
lion visitor-days  use  The  totals  for 
State  p&rks.  lakes,  and  beaches,  public 
hunting  and  fishing  lands,  and  other 
recreation  areas  are  just  as  impressive 
Authoritative  reports  from  all  sections  of 
the  country  make  clear  that  Americans 
hare  moved  to  the  outdoors. 

Higher  incomes,  better  transportation. 
increased  leisure  time,  and  larger  fam- 
iliea  mean  that  more  and  more  pe<jple 
will  seek  places  In  which  they  may  vaca- 
tion in  the  years  aiiead  Population 
growth  and  expansion  simply  mean^s 
larger  and  larger  acreages  of  this  Na- 
tion's lands  and  waters  will  be  taken  up 
by  expanding  cities,  highways,  airports. 
and  commercial  and  mdustrial  activities 
The  land  and  water  base  on  which  the 
recreational  opportunities  of  coming 
generations  depend  are  constantly 
shrinking.  Failure  to  take  appropriate 
action  now  will  be  to  turn  our  back.s  on 
the  needs  of  our  citizens  now  and  in  the 
future. 

Mr  Chairman  there  has  been  .some 
question  about  the  kinds  of  lands  that 
might  be  taken  for  recreation  under  the 
terms  of  this  proyrani  as  well  as  under 
the  programs  that  already  are  functi(jn- 
ing  in  a  number  of  the  more  progre.ssive 
States,  including  my  own  State  of  Penn- 
sylTuiia.  Others  have  raised  questions 
about  the  propriety  of  asking  Americans 
to  pay  for  recreational  use  of  certain  fa- 
cilities, some  of  which  have  been  mad«- 
available  on  a  noncharge  basl.s  in  the 
past. 

The  purpose  of  the  bill  is  to  authorize 
Federal  agencies,  inasmuch  as  they 
would  enter  Into  the  program  under  the 
terms  of  the  bill  reported  by  the  com- 
mittee, to  acquire  Inholdlngs  in  order  to 
preserve  their  recreational  value  or  to 
Improve  administration.  All  the  ac- 
quisitions that  would  be  made  bv  the 
Federal  agencies  would  bt>  made  under 
existing  authorities  or  as  sfjeciflc  au- 
thcMity  Is  granted  Appropriations  from 
the  land  and  uater  conservation  fund 
for  recommended  acquisitions  also  would 
be  subject  to  the  regular  and  timp- 
honored  appropriations  procedures  of 
the  Congress 

I  have  no  fear  that  the  land  acquisi- 
tion program  will  Ljet  out  of  hand,  or  that 
It  will  be  conducted  in  such  a  way  as  to 
curtail  or  impair  commercial  forestry- 
operations,  commercial  and  industrial 
expansion,  or  metropolitan  plans  That 
simply  is  not  in  the  cards  The  pro- 
grams of  both  the  Federal  agencies  and 
the  State  agencies  -.vill  come  under  too 
much  scrutiny  by  the  legislative  com- 
mittees and  b<xlies  for  anything  like  that 
to  happen.  Do  not  be  misled  by  such  al- 
legations, and  remember,  too.  that  out- 
door recreation  Ls  good  for  the  economic 
health  of  communities  and  the  Nation 

The  billions  of  dollars  that  are  spent 
for  the  goods  and  services  of  outdoor  rec- 
reation comprise  a  significant  part  of 
our  gross  national  product.  Such  vast 
sums  would  not  be  spent,  however,  If 
there  were  no  places  for  the  people  to 
use  what  they  purchase. 


In  1954  leisure  time  spending  was 
estimated  at  $30  billion,  today  it  c  )uld  be 
as  much  as  $40  billion.  Sampling  esti 
mates  indicate  that  tourists  spend  about 
$2.5  billion  annually,  the  estimated  dol- 
lar value  of  major  sporting  go<xls  pur- 
chas*^d  m  1959  wa.s  just  under  $2  billion, 
hshermen  spend  $3  billion  for  their 
sport;  hunters  spent  an  estimated  $1.1 
billion,  and  an  estimated  $2  1  billion 
A  as  spent  at  tiie  retail  level  during  1958 
for  b>ats.  engines,  and  allied  accessories 
Outdi>or  recreation  is  big  busines.s  It 
provides  many  jobs,  supiK>rts  all  kinds  of 
businesses,  and  adds  mucli  to  local.  State, 
and  national  economies 

People  are  not  unwilling  to  pay  noml- 
i^al  entrance  and  user  fees  for  Federal 
lands  at  which  recreation  facilities  or 
•services  are  provided  at  Federal  expense 
Entrance  and  u.ser  fees  already  are 
chars^ed  at  .some  Federal  areas  wliere  spe- 
c.al  facllltle■^  and  acconiniiKiatioiis  are 
provided  H  Yi  3846  would  provide  a 
means  of  standardizing  user  and  en- 
trance fees  at  all  Federal  areas  that  meet 
the  requirenient.s  e.stiibll.Nhed  by  the  com- 
mittee. The  argument  has  been  made 
that  the  several  Federal  agencies  have 
nearly  as  many  differing  policies  on  the 
asse-ssment  and  collecticjii  of  entrance 
and  user  fees  That  is  correct.  H.R. 
3846  would  provide  a  means  whereby  the 
procedure  could  bt'  standardized,  recrea- 
tion areas  where  fees  ar(>  charted  clear- 
ly marked,  and  the  public  would  knovi 
'Ahal  to  expect  In  addition,  it  .should 
be  pointed  out  that  the  fees  collected 
would  make  possible  the  onstruction 
and  improvement  of  facilities  at  areas 
where  they  now  are  unsatisfactory  or 
nonexistent. 

I  am  hopeful  that  the  Congress  v^ill 
enact  this  bill.  Mr.  Chairman  H  R 
3846  is  responsive  to  a  need,  a  need 
rec; agnized  by  the  American  people,  by 
the  legislatures  in  .several  States,  mid  by 
the  Congress  on  previous  occasions  when 
It  authorized  the  nationwide  study  of  the 
Outdfxjr  Recreation  Resources  Review 
Commission  and  directed  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior,  through  F'ublic  Ijiw  88 
29,  to  move  to  coordinate  and  develop  ef- 
fective programs  for  outdoor  recreation 

Th:s  plan  for  expanding  and  acceler- 
ating outdoor  recreation  programs  to 
meet  human  needs  at  all  levels  In  th.s 
c  >untry  has  been  given  tliorough  study 
and  analysis  It  ls  supported  by  most 
Americans  everywhere  HR  ;<84t3  nieet.s 
most  of  the  tests  that  have  been  ap- 
plied 

Mr  COHEIAN  Mr  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr  Chairman.  I  urge  support  of  this 
farsighted  bill  without  crippling  amend- 
ments 

As  the  excellent  report  of  the  Outdoor 
Recreation  Resources  Review  Commis- 
sion ORRRC — makes  clear,  increasing 
leisure  time  is  a  ble.ssing  yet  it  could  be  a 
curse  of  our  progre.ssive.  and  Increas- 
ingly industrial  and  urban  civilization 
Most  Americans  face  the  prospect  of 
more  afterwork  time  m  the  future,  and 
thus  the  challenge  of  using  it  for  their 
enrichment;  to  raise  the  quality  of  their 
daily  lives 

At  Its  b«'St.  the  outdoor  rtx^reation  ac- 
tivity which  this  bill  will  make  possible 


for  more  American  families  ia  >.^f,^tt,n_ 
a  renewing  experience— a  whoSlj 
healthy  u.se  of  leisure  Ume  and  arSS 
ing  change  from  the  workaday  ^Jolu 
Latent  energy  is  tapped,  unused  ^amlL 
of  the  bijdy.  mind,  and  spirit  are»/ 
ployed  and  the  Individual  returm  UiS 
work  with  a  sense  of  renewal. 

The  fact  that  we  live  in  a  world  th»t 
moves  crisis  by  crisis  does  not  nuke  tSI 
growing  interest  in  outdoor  recretOan 
frivolous,  nor  adequate  provision  oTo^ 
portunlty  unworthy  of  the  NaUon'scw- 
ct>rn 

Gen  Omar  Bradley  once  exprMMd 
what  Is  at  stake  here  very  well  when  Ik 


said: 

Each  of  us  ha«  need  to  esrape  occMlomiw 
from    the    noisy    world    which  sunoundi 
and    find    refreshment    In    the 
nature        Yet.    yesir    after 
treasures    are 


M 

grandeur  a 
year  after  year,  our  icenk 
being  plundered  by  whtt  •« 
call  an  advancing  civilization  If  we  u, 
not  careful,  we  shall  leave  our  chlltlren  i 
legacy  of  billion  dollar  roads  leading  nnwhcn 
except  to  other  congested  places  like  that 
they  left  behind 

otTIXlOR     RF<RF,^rl<  iN     SrfPiV     \ND    DtMAln 

The  ba.sic  facts  of  outdoor  recrwtioo 
supply  and  demand  show  why  an  accel- 
erated, nationwide  prngram— InvolTtng 
State,  local,  and  Federal  governmenu. 
and  private  enterprise— to  provide  for 
our  fast-growing  outdoor  recreaaoc 
needs  Is  essential 

All  the  comptinents  of  demand  are  up 

As  the  recreation  economLst,  Marlon 
Claw.son.  of  Resources  for  the  Future, 
has  pointed  out  In  his  book  'Land  and 
Wat<'r  for  Recreation."  our  populatloc 
is  increasing  at  about  1  7  percent  a  year 
Per  capita  real  income  is  rising  at  about 
the  >ame  average  rate  Some  group*  ti: 
the  jKjpulation  are  getting  a  lot  more 
leisure — through  shorter  workweeki. 
longer  vacations.  longer  retirement*,  and 
increased  longevity-  and  most  people  art 
getting  a  little  more  leisure.  The  mo- 
bility of  most  people  is  increasing  u 
highways  and  other  transportation  fa- 
cilities are  improving  steadily. 

In  the  past  the  combined  efTect  has  led 
to  an  increase  in  outdoor  recreation  de- 
mand, as  measured  in  actual  attendance 
at  parks  and  other  outdoor  recreatloc 
area-s.  of  about  10  percent  a  year.  This 
means  a  doubling  m  attendance  every 
8  years  Few  inronomic  series  show  anj 
faster  growth  rate  Mr  Clawson  hu 
estimated  that  total  recreation  use  in  the 
year  2000  will  be  10  times  what  it  waiiD 
19.)6  It  has  already  doubled  since  195« 
Tlie  ORRRC  estimated  that  It  would 
treble  between  I9fi0  and  2000. 

In  short,  no  informed  observer  Us 
suggested  that  demand  will  remain  »t 
the  pre.s*^nt  level  or  decline.  The  only 
differences  of  opinion  are  as  to  the  extent 
and  rapidity  of  the  rise 

TUr.   PROBLEM    IN    I'RBAN    AREAS 

The  demand  is  particularly  heavy  Ic 
urban  and  metropolitan  areas  where 
most  of  our  people  live  Naturally,  m** 
people,  most  of  the  time,  want  outdoor 
recreation  close  to  home  Two  out  of 
three  Americans  now  live  in  metropoli- 
tan areas  and  by  the  turn  of  the  centun 
the  rate  v^1ll  be  three  out  of  four.  It's 
here  that  demand  for  most  types  of  out- 
door  rpcreatlon   Is  concentrated.    R  " 
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^  that  most  people  have  the  greatest 
"^  for  outdoor  recreation. 
'^SVShere  that  needs  will  be  most 
^  'to  satisfy:  the  great  bulk  of  de- 
*^  must  be  met  during  afterwork 
■S^eSend  hours  and  the  larger  cities 
*Z  JheiT  suburbs  have  the  fewest  recre- 
iSon  facilities  per  capita  and  the  highest 

^WeTre'all  aware  of  how.  since  World 
*Ir  n  particularly,  the  natural  land- 
^ne  near  urban  areas  has  been  con- 
**?!,  for  urban  uses  at  a  prodigious 
!S  Each  vear  more  than  1  million 
IJrts  of  the  natural  landscape  is  con- 
!lr^  to  sites  for  subdivisions,  shopping 
lintprs  highways,  industrial  plants,  and 
Sct  needs  As  city  dwellers  move  to 
Se"countrv"  to  escape  asphalt  and  con- 
fftie  the  countryside  always  seems  to  be 
vanishing  over  the  next  hill. 

In  the  next  40  years  not  only  is  our 
urt)an  population  expected  to  double,  but 
the  land  space  consumed  by  urban  use 
will  double  as  well.  ^ 

Dr  Robert  C.  Weaver.  Administrator 
of  the  Housing  and  Home  Finance 
Agency,  emphasized  this  in  a  recent  ad- 
dress He  said  this  means  that  in  the 
40-year  period  we  have  now  entered,  we 
will  have  to  provide  homes  and  all  of 
the  other  facilities  needed  for  urban  em- 
ployment and  leisure  equal  to  all  that 
has  been  built  to  date  in  the  history  of 
our  country. 

Dr.  Weaver  tells  us: 

It  U  in  many  ways  aa  If  we  were  called 
upon  to  build  the  urban  United  States  all 
over  again  and  had  40  years  In  which  to 
dolt 

Tlie  uses  of  land  near  urban  areas  are 
being  fixed  permanently — and.  more  of- 
ten than  not.  without  adequate  provision 
for  outdoor  recreation:  more  often  than 
not.  without  setting  aside  now.  while  the 
land  remains  undeveloped  and  available 
and  at  prices  within  reach  for  public 
purposes,  the  sites  we  will  need  for  parks 
and  other  outdoor  recreation  areas. 

To  acquire  these  areas  for  public  use 
Is,  of  course,  going  to  cost  money.  The 
land  and  water  conservation  fund  bill 
will  authorize  a  realistic  and  responsible 
way  of  solving  the  financing  problems 
we  must  solve  If  the  future  outdoor  rec- 
reauon  needs  of  our  people  are  to  be 
met. 

Are  the  taxpayers  willing  to  pay  the 
price?  Are  they  willing  to  pay  the  costs 
of  adequate  outdoor  recreation  oppor- 
tunities for  themselves  and  their  chil- 
dren? 

The  success  of  large-scale  outdoor  rec- 
reation bond  Issues  and  other  financing 
measures  In  at  least  eight  States  during 
the  last  4  years  suggests  that  the  answer 
is  an  unqualified  "yes."  Since  IWO  vot- 
ers In  at  least  six  States  have  expressed 
preferences  In  this  field.  And  significant 
steps  toward  more  adequate,  comprehen- 
sive outdoor  recreation  plarming,  land 
icquisltlon  and  development  progrsuns 
have  been  taken  in  at  least  20  other 
States  In  the  last  few  years. 

Here  Is  a  summary  of  some  of  these 
State  actions : 

STATE  OUTDOOR    HJECBXATION    ACTIONS 

In  New  York,  in  1960,  Gov.  Nelson  A. 
Rockefeller  recommended  a  $75  million 


bond  Issue  to  acquire  new  State  outdoor 
recreation  areas  and  public  access  rights 
and  for  matching  grants  for  new  local 
parks.  The  program  was  based  on  a 
State  conservation  department  report, 
"Now  or  Never:  A  Bold  New  Program 
for  Outdoor  Recreation."  The  voters 
approved  the  bonds,  nearly  3  to  1.  In 
1962  New  York  voters  approved  a  second 
$25  million  outdoor  recreation  bond  is- 
sue. 

In  New  Jersey,  In  1961,  Gov.  Robert  B. 
Meyner  proposed  a  "green  acres"  land 
acquisition  bond  issue — $60  million  for 
State  areas  and  grants-in-aid  to  local 
governments.  "Green  acres"  citizens 
committees  urged  voters  to  "vote  'yes' 
for  yourself  and  your  children."  The 
bonds  carried,  3  to  2. 

In  Wisconsin,  Gov. — now  U.  S.  Sena- 
tor— GAYLORn  A.  Nelson  asked  his  1961 
legislature  to  invest  $50  million  over  10 
years  to  acquire  new  State  areas,  scenic 
easements  and  fishing  rights.  It  was  to 
be  financed  by  a  cent-a-pack  cigarette 
tax  increase.  A  statewide  conservation 
council  provided  a  focal  point  for  citi- 
zen support.  Faced  by  strong  opposi- 
tion in  the  legislature.  Nelson  barn- 
stormed the  State  and  by  the  time  the 
program  was  put  to  vote,  public  sup- 
port was  overwhelmingly  evident.  The 
legislature  enacted  it  overwhelmingly. 

In  1962  the  Minnesota  Natural  Re- 
sources Council,  a  citizens  committee  ap- 
pointed by  Gov.  Elmer  L.  Anderson. 
recommended  a  10-year.  $55  million 
"plan  for  action"  program  emphasizing 
outdoor  recreation.  In  1963  Gov.  Karl 
Rolvaag  endorsed  It.  the  legislature  ap- 
proved it,  increased  cigarette  taxes  to 
help  pay  for  it,  and  set  up  the  Minne- 
sota Outdoor  Recreation  Resources  Com- 
mission which  is  now  preparing  a  state- 
wide plan. 

In  Florida  the  1963  legislature  ap- 
proved Gov.  Farris  Bryant's  outdoor 
recreation  program.  It  includes  a 
recreational  land  acquisition  trust  fund 
to  be  financed  by  excise  taxes  on  recrea- 
tion equipment,  revenues  from  State 
lands,  recreation  user  fees  and  revenue 
bonds.  Last  November  Florida  voters 
approved  a  measure  authorizing  sale  of 
outdoor  recreation  revenue  bonds. 

Connecticut's  1963  Legislature  ap- 
proved major  elements  of  an  open  space- 
outdoor  recreation  action  program, 
drawn  up  at  the  request  of  Gov.  John  N. 
Dempsey,  and  appropriated  $3  million 
to  begin  a  program  of  matching  grants 
to  towns  and  cities. 

In  1963  Pennsylvania  voters  approved 
Project  70 — a  $70  million  land  acquisi- 
tion bond  issue  calling  for  investment — 
by  1970 — of  $40  million  for  new  regional 
parks  near  urban  areas,  $20  million  for 
grants  to  local  governments  and  $10  mil- 
lion for  wildlife  areas  and  hunting  and 
fishing  access  rights.  The  program  was 
proposed  during  former  Gov.  David  L. 
Lawrence's  administration  and  sup- 
ported by  Gov.  William  W.  Scranton. 

In  Ohio  in  1963  the  voters  approved  a 
combined  schools -outdoor  recreation 
bond  issue,  of  which  $25  million  is  for 
outdoor  recreation  capital  improvements 
over  3  years.  Gov.  John  A.  Rhodes  and 
a  Citizens  for  Ohio's  Future  Commit- 
tee campaigned  for  the  bonds. 


In  Washington,  at  the  request  of  Gov. 
Albert  Rosellini.  the  1963  legislature 
put  on  next  November's  ballot  a  $10 
million  land  acquisition  bond  issue.  A 
Citizens  for  Outdoor  Recreation  Com- 
mittee is  leading  the  campaign  for  the 
bonds  and  also  for  an  initiative  measure 
to  earmark  motorboat  fuel  taxes  for 
shoreline  acquisition. 

In  1963,  also,  Iowa  Grov.  Harold  E. 
Hughes  Grovemor's  Committee  on  Con- 
servation of  Outdoor  Resources  began 
work  on  a  plan  for  meeting  Iowa's  out- 
door recreation  needs  through  2000. 
North  Dakota  Gov.  William  L.  Guy's 
Governor's  Committee  on  Outdoor  Rec- 
reation began  surveying  long-range 
needs.  Texas  Gov.  John  Connally  ap- 
pointed a  Governor's  Statewide  Water 
Recreation  Study  Conunlttee.  In  Michi- 
gan, Gov.  George  Romney's  Special  Con- 
servation Study  Committee  urged  more 
adequate  financing  of  outdoor  recrea- 
tion and  a  statewide  plan.  The  Georgia, 
Idaho,  Illinois.  Maine.  Montana,  and 
New  Mexico  Legislatures  earmarked 
motorboat  fuel  tax  receipts  for  outdoor 
recreation  purposes. 

This  year  Delaware  Grov.  Elbert  Carvel 
asked  his  legislature  to  approve  a  State 
and  State -assisted  local  government  out- 
door  recreation   land    acquisition   pro- 
gram.   A  committee  appointed  by  Utah 
Gov.  George  D.  Clyde  began  drafting  a 
Utah  State  recreation  plan.    Rhode  Is- 
land Gov.  John  H.  Chafee's  Task  Force 
on  Natural  Resources  recommended  an 
outdoor  recreation  action  program  and 
a  few  weeks  ago  the  Rhode  Island  Leg- 
islature   approved   and   placed    on   the 
November  statewide  baUot  a  $5  million 
bonds  issue  proposition  for  outdoor  rec- 
reation  land   acquisition   and   develop- 
ment.   The  Indiana  Department  of  Con- 
servation     contracted      with      private 
consultants  to  prepare  a  plan  to  meet  In- 
diana's outdoor  recreation  needs  through 
1975,  as  requested  by  Gov.  Matthew  E. 
Welsh     In  Massachusetts  Gov.  Endicott 
Peabody     estabUshed     an     interagency 
committee  on  recreation  to  coordinate 
10  State  agencies'  recreation  programs, 
including  a  bond-financed  self-help  con- 
servation program  of  matching  grants 
to   local   governments.     West   Virginia 
Gov    William  W.  Barron  authorized  a 
$16  million  bond  issue  for  State  parks 
expansion.    In  South  Dakota,  at  the  di- 
rection  of   Gov.   Archie   Gubbrud.   the 
State's  Industrial  development  expansion 
agency,  began  preparing  a  statewide  out- 
door recreation  plan. 

The  foregoing  suromary  of  State  action 
is  further  evidence  that  many  of  the 
States  are  doing  their  best  to  meet  their 
responsibilities  in  this  field,  and  that 
many  other  States  are  preparing  to  do 
more  than  they  have  so  far. 

The  ORRRC  report  emphasized,  and 
I  agree,  that  the  States  should  bear  the 
principal  responsibility  to  meet  the  needs 
of  their  citizens  in  this  field.  But,  as 
ORRRC  learned.  State  performance  in 
outdoor  recreation  has  been  uneven; 
progress  has  been  slow  in  many  areas. 
A  grant-in-aid  program  to  the  States, 
however,  as  this  bill  provides,  would 
prove  to  be  an  important  stimulant  to 
State    action— as    similar    grant-in-aid 
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provrmnu  have  been  m  so  many  other 
fleMB. 

THt    CALirOftNIA    PROGRAM 

My  own  State  of  California  is  one  of 
those  which  has  done  much  to  meet  its 
responsibilities  in  this  field  and  la  pre- 
paring to  do  more 

This  November  Californians  will  vote 
on  a  $150  million  outdoor  recreation 
bond  Issue  recommended  by  Oov.  Ekl- 
mund  O.  Brown  and  approved  by  our 
legislatiire.  The  bonding;  proposal. 
proposition  l.  is  a  comprehensive  one 
along  the  lines  of  the  New  York  and 
Pennsylvania  programs.  It  would  pro- 
vide financing  for  acquisition  of  new 
State  parks  and  beaches — $85  million— 
for  minimum  development  of  these  new 
State  areas — $20  million— for  hunting 
and  fishing  access  rights  and  new  wild- 
life areas — $5  million — and  for  grants- 
in-aid  to  cities  and  counties  for  local 
outdoor  recreation  projects— $40  million 

Californians  for  Beaches  and  Paries, 
a  bipartisan  citizen  committee,  is  lead- 
ing the  campaign  for  the  bonds. 

I  would  like  to  insert  at  this  point  In 
the  RzcoRo  a  series  of  examples  of  rising 
land  costs  for  State  outdoor  recreation 
areas  in  California  I  expect  that  our 
experience  in  this  respect  is  not  much 
different  from  that  of  other  parts  of 
the  country : 


W02  750  with  funds  allocjited  in  1956  A 
JO  percent  ttiinual  increaiie  in  value  U  not 
exceaslve  for  this  pruperty  Indlciitlng  a  value 
t(xlay  of  approximately   $545  000 
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RisiNt.  La.nd  Costs 
Aa  an  example  of  rising  land  oats  the 
property  bought  under  a  «25  million  acquisi- 
tion program  of  the  division  of  beaches  and 
parka  during  1956-57  has  risen  In  value  7 
percent  on  a  statewide  average. 

Prom  thla  it  win  be  seen  that  842  934.000 
would  be  needed  today  to  acquire  the  same 
amount  of  property  in  1964  that  «25  million 
would  have  acquired  in  1956  Jkime  specific 
examples  are 

FoUom  Lake  State  recreation  area  was 
purcbaaed  between  1956  and  1960  1.852  37 
acres  for  S3.117  317  60  F>rues  paid  indicate 
an  annual  increase  in  value  of  20  percent 
(plua  or  minus),  indicating  a  value  for  the 
acquired  property  today  of  86  2.35  000  more 
or  less. 

Columbia  state  historic  park  area  pur- 
chased between  1956  and  r)58  234  93  arres 
for  M0e.74T87  Studle.s  indicate  an  annual 
percentage  Increase  in  value  of  14  5  percent 
Indicating  a  value  for  :he  acquired  property 
today  of  $706,090  more  or  less 

Port  Roaa  State  historic  park  was  acquired 
during  various  periods  uf  time,  with  the  most 
recent  acquisition  beln^  353  acres  In  1962 
for  $238,500.  Studies  Indicate  an  annual 
percentage  increase  In  v.ilue  nf  6.15  percent. 
indicating  a  value  tf>dav  nf  $267  245  for  the 
353  acrea. 

San  Mateo  coast  State  beaches  acquisition 
commenced  in  1966  3  870  18  acres  having 
been  acquired  at  a  co.st  uf  $2  189  433  72  Re- 
cent sales  and  market,  studies  indicate  an 
atvnual  percentage  lncrca.se  in  value  of  20 
percent.  Indicating  a  value  t<xlay  of  $4  380- 
000  more  cr  leas 

Humboldt  Redwr»d  St<ite  Park-  Approxi- 
mately 951  acres  w;is  purchased  between  Iw58 
and  19«0  for  $482,700  or  »oO  per  acre  Mar- 
ket studies  show  an  annual  percentage  in- 
crease of  8.22  percent  Indicating  a  value  to- 
day of  $642,000  for  this  p'irtlon  of  the  park 
Mount  Tamalpals  State  Park  Approxi- 
mately 407.67  acres  was  acquired  with  allo- 
cated funds  In  i960  and  1961  for  a  total  cost 
of  $345,500.  Studies  Indicate  an  annual  In- 
crease of  10  percent,  Indicating  a  value  to- 
day of  M14.600 

Carplnterla    State    Beach      Approximately 
8.03  acres  was  purchased  in  195«  to  1»60  for 


Mr  Chairman.  I  would  also  like  to  in- 
sert at  this  point  thr  partial  text  of  a 
brochure  prepared  by  thr  Californians 
for  Beaches  and  Parks  Committee  which 
fxplauLs  Califoriua  s  Crisis  in  Beaches. 
Parks,  and  Recreation."  Here  again.  I 
'•xpect  that  uur  .situation  i.s  similar  to 
that  m  many  other  States 
CALiroRNiA  s   Crisis   in   Beaches    Parks,  and 

RnaiATl.lN    AND    Irs    8t>Ll-TIi).N 
THE    (JT'ESTIO.NS    AND    THE    AN.SWER8 

What  Is  the  crisis  In  California's  State 
beaches  and  parks'' 

California's  vacation  lands-  lu  beaches.  Its 
pa.'lt.s.  and  Its  recreational  areas — are  being 
jverrun  by  people,  people,  people  In  the 
year  ending  June  30,  1963.  the  State's  beach, 
park  and  historical  areas  recorde<1  73  million 
visitors  Ti>day.  our  populiitlmi  is  17  5  mil- 
lion,   by  1980,  we  will  have  27  5  million 

Haven't  nir  recreational  lands  kept  pace 
with  our  gf'.-iwth'' 

No  While  our  population  leajied  over  50 
percent  since  1950.  our  use  of  State  parks 
and  beaches  Increa.sed  430  percent,  at  the 
same  time,  we  added  only  24  percent  in  acre- 
age devoted  to  beach,  park,  and  recreational 
needs  Is  It  any  wonder  hundreds  of  thou- 
vinds  of  Californians  had  to  be  turnetl  away 
from  public  recreational  areas  la.st  year' 

How  much  of  California  land  now  is  de- 
voted to  -State  beach  and  parks? 

Less  than  1  percent  of  California's  total 
iand  is  set  a.sule  a.s  State  beaches  and  parks 
Of  Calif ornl.is  I  341  mT.es  .  .r  recreational 
s.horellne,  only  156  mlle.s  are  In  .'^r.ite  hands 
Inhere  are  nn\y  5  299  cunplntj  sites  In  the 
entire-  .state  s  beach  and  park  systiMn  Many 
exUtlng;  parks  cann..t  he  further  developed 
for  camping  or  picnicking  with.-ut  destroy- 
Uiif  natural   values 

What  will  happen  to  California's  last  po- 
tential beach  and  park  sites  If  we  don't  act 
now'' 

ITiese  desirable  vacaUon  lands  will  tje  i.mt 
forever  Already  Callfornl.i's  cities  t<.wn8, 
and  commercial  mterf^ts  are  Inv  idlng  the 
Countryside  -.ubdl .  lainj?  farms  leveling  hllli.. 
upro<mng  orchards,  pain^  p.usturea.  nillng 
marshes,  hauling  »and  and  gra-.el,  and  pol- 
luting stream.s  Beautiful  land  areas  are 
disappearing  fast  and  those  that  remain  are 
becoming  more  and  more  expensive  to  buy 
Wh:it  is  the  solution  to  Callfornl.i's  beach- 
es and  parks  crisis'' 

The  solution  will  appear  on  y  >ur  ballot 
as  proposition  I.  a  $150  million  bond  la-sue 
for  beaches  parks,  recreational  ..iid  his- 
torical facilities  It*>  objectives  arc  to  set 
a*.lde  necessary  recreation  land  for  the  State's 
expanding  popul.itlon  and  to  preserve  Cal- 
ifornia s  scenic  herlUge  for  future  genera- 
tions 

How  win  the  money  be  used:* 
Under  terms  of  the  bond  Issue.  $105  mil- 
lion will  be  utilized  for  en:argin«  and  Im- 
proving the  State's  beaches  and  purk.s  and 
preserving  historical  areas  $40  million  will 
be  granted  to  cities  and  counties  to  help 
them  develop  1<k-h\  and  nearby  recreational 
beaches  and  parks  The  remaining  $5  mil- 
lion will  be  set  aside  for  wildlife  conserva- 
tion twird  projects 

Why   Is   It  simply  good   business   for  Cali- 
fornia to  buv  beach  and  park  land  now? 

It  makes  ecmiomic  conunonsense  to  buv 
recreatKJU  Kind  now  As  our  population  In- 
L-reases.  land  values  can  only  travel  further 
upw.ird  rie.u'ie  remember  that  parks  and 
beaches  owned  by  the  State  todav  have  cost 
taxpayers  only  $49  101.764  That  s.ime  land 
Ls  now  valued  at  more  th.m  $425  million 
Beaches  and  parks  that  would  be  acquired 
under  the  forthcomli;g   Park   Bond   Act   will 


only  ccjst  more  tomorrow  unlea«  ..  w. 
today  '"•"•buyt^ 

W  h y  bunds  "     Wh y  no t  pay  for  suu  w^ 

rr.lr-"'     P--h*««    trom    enrolls, 


taxes' 

Bonds  provide  a  lump  sum  now  ,«  w^ 
land  needed  at  current  prices  To  n  ^ 
year  by  year  the  land  required  wot^T^ 
in  paying  higher  prices,  since  iwJ^ 
increase  year  by  year  A  bond  laiuL -T* 
the  repayment  burden  equallv  on  fTJ"?* 
wen  as  present  users  of  Stati  ^^* 
parks  '^•cnw  tat 


REI.Anr.N    or   HR      1B««    TO   CALirORNU  nomtM 

Mr  Chairman,  despite  the  great  »««. 
the  people  of  California  and  their  aZI 
government  are  making  In  this  fleldt. 
feel  enactment  of  the  land  andin^ 
conservation  fund  bill  Is  essential  TZ 
are  to  meet  the  needs.  We  know  It  JT 
take  the  best  efTorLs  of  all  of  u»-<jn^ 
levels  of  goveriunent  and  private  ente 
pri.se— to  meet  future  requirements 

Californians  are  proud  of  their  oon 
tributlons  in  this  field. 

Yasemite  Valley  and  the  Marine 
Grove  of  giant  Sequoias  became  theflnt 
State  park  in  the  Nation  after  PrwJdeat 
Lincoln  approved  their  purchaae  to 
California  just  100  yesu-s  ago. 

Our  successful  State  parks  bond  loue 
of  1928— one  of  the  first  In  the  country- 
encouraged  other  States. 

The  California  public  outdoor  ream- 
tlon  plan,  completed  4  years  ago,  wv 
piont'^^rlng  work  that  has  led  the  way  hr 
other  States 

On  of  the  factors  which  adds  to  our 
financing  problems  today  is  the  lute 
numbf^r  of  visitors  we  have  every  yetr 
who  are  residents  of  other  States.  Oar 
State,  regional  and  local  parks  and  our 
other  outdoor  areas  serve  citiiens  of 
many  States  We  do  not  object  to  thli. 
we  invite  all  our  visitors  to  enjoy  our 
()Utd(xir  Hica-s  Nature  has  been  good  to 
ixs  We  want  to  be  able  to  continue  to 
make  our  bright  land  enjoyable  to  all— 
our  visitors  as  well  as  our  own  citlienj. 
The  conservation  fund  would  strengthen 
Californias  efforts  to  do  just  this.  And. 
we  are  ready  to  match  whatever  grant 
California  may  be  eligible  for  under  th* 
conservation  fund  program. 

As  Governor  Brown  testified  before  th< 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs on  H  R  3846 

There  is  a  g.-e-it  need  in  Calif ornls  far 
providing  new  outdocir  recreation  arsa*.  u 
there  is  throughout  the  entire  United  SUtM 
Our  need  is.  into:.sified  by  the  tremendoui 
growth  that  California  Is  exi)erlenclng  tad 
win  experience  throughout  the  rest  of  tlJli 
century  This  legislation  will  provide  tin 
b.usi.s  for  development  if  .in  effective  Fedenl 
program  :n  assisting  state  and  local  gorem- 
Mients  m  meeting  the  Federal  Goverruneol's 
o*n  respon.slbllltlet.  lu  a<-quir!ng  crlUcsfrtC- 
'•Mtion  land-s  The  open  land  moet  urgentlv 
neeued  and  m  i.st  rapidly  dls.^ppearlng  tc 
other  uses  must  be  acquired  now 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  benelti  of 
these  recreation  programs  would  be  avallsN* 
to  and  used  by  citizens  of  ai:  the  States,  wt 
feel   this    •    •    •    I  legislation  I    is  approprlaU 

Other  Californians  have  been  in  the 
forefront  of  those  .supporting  this  legis- 
lation. David  Brower,  executive  director 
of  the  Sierra  Club  for  one,  has  obserred: 

Unless  some  concerted  action  la  taitu 
quickly  to  protect  and  malnUln  area*  ta 
ail    ty{)^s   of    outdoor   recreation    we  will  * 
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Ki«  to  meet  an  outdoor  recreation   de- 
"■•^ttiat  will  triple  in  the  next  30  yeara 


2'^ust  Mt  aside  more  of  our  outdoor  r« 
rL«-  while  they  arc  still  available. 
•°2^an  this  be  accomplished?  We  feel 
*frthe  passage  of  the  land  and  water 
^^Lrratlon  bill  will  obtain  a  slgnlttcant 
*^Q^on  of  our  outdoor  recreaUona  re- 
loaitca  needs 

Mr  Brower  emphasized  that  the  con- 
•rratioh  fund  program  will  help  protect 
Jijderness  He  noted  that  many  general 
-jMoor  recreation  areas  and  facilities — 
aJoee  that  provide  for  the  kinds  of  ac- 
tiTltles  most  families  prefer  most  of  the 

yjjjp are  now  overcrowded  to  such  an 

eartent  that  many  must  be  turned  away. 

When  such  conditions  exist,  Mr. 
Brower  noted,  the  pressure  upon  wilder- 
ness and  other  high-quality  natural 
jjtas  Is  increased  significantly. 

As  a  cosponsor  of  the  wilderness  bill, 
which  will— I  trust — soon  be  before  the 
House.  I  am  particularly  Interested  In 
Mr  Brewers  comments  upon  the  rela- 
tionship betwen  these  two  major  pieces 
(rf  conservation  legislation.  For  each,  in 
its  way.  will  do  much  to  secure  the  bene- 
fits of  a  balanced  range  of  outdoor  recre- 
aUon  opportunties;  together  they  will 
preser\'e  the  irreplaceable  against  en- 
croachment 

Mr  Chairman,  In  urging  passage  of 
of  this  bill  I  expect  after  Californians 
approve  our  outdoor  recreation  bond  is- 
sue this  fall,  after  the  land  and  water 
conservation  fund  program  Is  completed, 
and  after  the  other  States,  our  cities  and 
our  counties  do  their  best,  that  our  chil- 
dren and  their  children  will  consider  that 
we^this  generation  of  Americans — did 
not  do  too  much  to  conserve  their  out- 
door heritage. 

Mr  O'BRIEN  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  rise  In  opposition  to  the 
amendment. 

Perhaps  what  I  have  to  say  may  be 
considered  repetitious  to  a  degree  of  what 
the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  said, 
but  I  believe  we  have  been  drifting  dur- 
ing today  and  yesterday  In  the  wrong 
direction  on  this  problem. 

li  this  or  is  this  not  a  national  prob- 
lem? Is  it  a  parochial,  local,  or  State 
problem  '^ 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  national  re- 
sources in  the  recreation  field  should  be 
legislated  about  from  the  national  view- 
point 

Figures  can  be  quite  misleading.  We 
have  heard  repeatedly  that  we  have  771 
million  acres  of  public  lands.  There  is 
a  natural  feeling  on  the  part  of  a  great 
many  people,  "Good  heavens,  that  Is 
enough.  Lot  us  not  go  out  on  a  spend- 
in?  spree  and  buy  another  100  million 
acres. ' ' 

But  let  u.s  do  a  little  subtracting.  Let 
us  take  away  the  385  million  acres  In 
Alaska,  which  are  fairly  remote  from 
most  of  our  districts.  Then  what  do  we 
have  remaining? 

We  mast  also  consider  that  some 
areas— the  great  State  of  Washington  is 
an  example — are  almost  drowning  in 
public  land.s.    They  have  them. 

What  about  the  State  of  New  York? 
Or  the  State  of  Connecticut?  Or  the 
State  of  New  Jersey?  I  could  mention  a 
dozen  or  more  States  which  want  a  few 


extra  acres  where  people  can  enjoy  rec- 
reation without  traveling  across  the  con- 
tinent. 

Mr.  WESTLAND.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  O'BRIEN  of  New  York.  I  am  glad 
to  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Wash- 
ington. 

Mr.  WESTLAND.  Just  to  get  the  rec- 
ord straight  for  the  gentleman  from  New 
York,  the  State  of  Washington  is  for- 
tunate in  that  it  has  a  little  less 
Qovemment  holdings  than  the  national 
average.  We  are  about  32  percent  fed- 
erally owned.  Instead  of  34  percent  fed- 
erally owned,  which  is  the  national 
average. 

Mr.  O'BRIEN  of  New  York.  As  a 
Representative  of  a  State  which  is  down 
to  a  much  lower  percentage,  may  I  say 
that  I  still  envy  you. 

I  assume  that  my  thinking  and  ap- 
proach might  be  changed  drastically  if 
we  had  great  national  forests  in  my 
State.  Then  I  might  start  thinking 
parochially,  too. 

The  question  before  us  here  and  now 
Is  whether  the  people  of  the  United 
States,  of  all  the  States  of  the  Union, 
are  to  have  a  fair  opportunity  for  recrea- 
tion. We  cannot  distribute  the  771  mil- 
lion acres  we  now  have.  This  bill  will 
give  some  of  us  representing  large  areas 
of  population  an  opportunity  to  provide 
a  little  recreation. 

Mr.  ROBERTS  of  Texas.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  O'BRIEN  of  New  York.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Texas. 

Mr.  ROBERTS  of  Texas.  The  776 
million  acres  are  in  the  continental  lim- 
its of  the  United  States.  I  have  no 
better  authority  for  that  than  the  chair- 
man of  the  full  committee.  That  figure 
does  not  include  the  385  million  acres  in 
Alaska. 

Mr.  KYL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  O'BRIEN  of  New  York.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  KYL.  The  gentleman  from  Texas 
Is  incorrect.  More  than  half  of  the 
total  of  770  or  780  million  acres  of  which 
the  gentleman  speaks  is  in  Alaska. 

Beyond  that  point,  it  must  be  remem- 
bered that  imder  the  Statehood  Act  the 
State  of  Alaska  was  granted  the  privilege 
of  selecting  vast  acreages  from  that  land, 
which  will  belong  to  the  State  for  dis- 
posal as  it  desires.  There  are  still  a 
number  of  States  which  will  have  an 
opportunity,  under  the  laws  which  were 
passed  by  the  Congress  when  those 
States  were  admitted,  to  make  further 
selections  from  the  public  domain  for 
their  State  purposes.  This  land  does  not 
all  belong  to  th^  Federal  Government. 
Great  portions  of  it  will  be  given  to  the 
States. 

Mr.  O'BRIEN  of  New  York.  I  thank 
the  gentleman. 

I  wish  to  say,  in  conclusion,  what 
has  really  happened  is  that  80  percent 
of  the  people  of  this  country  are  starv- 
ing recreationwlse  in  the  midst  of  what 
appears  to  be,  but  is  not,  plenty. 

Mr.  HALEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  O'BRIEN  of  New  York.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Florida. 


Mr.  HALEY.  May  I  say  that  I  some- 
what agree  with  my  friend  from  New 
York. 

This,  however,  it  seems  to  me,  now 
comes  down  probably  to  a  Government  or 
a  Federal  situation  simply  because  many 
of  the  States  of  the  Union  have  not  pro- 
vided for  their  own  recreation  purposes. 
My  great  State  of  Florida  attempted  to 
do  that.  When  we  talk  about  779  mil- 
lion acres  of  land  that  are  now  held  by 
the  Federal  Government,  which  is  ap- 
proximately 34  percent  of  all  the  land 
in  the  continental  United  States,  we 
must  not  forget  also  that  many  of  these 
States  have  met  their  own  responsi- 
bilities in  establishing  State  parks  and 
have  paid  out  considerable  amounts  of 
money  for  those  recreation  facilities. 
Sure,  we  are  now  faced  with  a  situation 
where  we  need  it,  but  I  say  that  we  would 
not  be  in  this  situation  had  the  States 
met  their  own  responsibilities. 

Mr.  O'BRIEN  of  New  York.  I  will  say 
that  New  York  State  has  met  that  re- 
sponsibility, and  what  I  am  pleading  for 
today  is  that  we  let  a  couple  of  trees  grow 
in  Brooklyn. 

Mr.  JENNINGS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
rise  in  opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  reluctantly  in  op- 
position to  this  amendment  even  though 
it  is  desirable  that  the  present  aresus  be 
constructed  as  soon  as  possible.  How- 
ever, I  have  in  mind  one  particular 
area — and  I  know  there  are  others — 
wherein  if  this  amendment  were  passed, 
the  land  acquisition  could  not  go  ahead 
in  proper,  orderly  procedures,  and  the 
recreation  area  itself  could  not  be  de- 
veloped. I  specifically  refer  to  a  bill 
which  I  have  before  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture,  which  has  been  there  for 
quite  some  time  now,  which  provides  for 
the  Forest  Service  to  create  a  recreation 
area  in  the  Mount  Rogers  Whitetop  area 
of  the  Jefferson  National  Forest.  For 
them  to  spend  money  to  develop  land 
that  they  now  have  would  cause  an  exor- 
bitant price  to  be  paid  for  the  outside 
land  and  would  make  it  prohibitive  and 
create  an  inflation  which  would  in  turn 
cause  price  rises  which  would  be  unprec- 
edented in  the  area  because  of  the  de- 
velopments that  were  made  possible  by 
the  Federal  Government.  The  time  is 
getting  short,  especially  in  the  East, 
when  we  are  going  to  be  able  to  buy  land. 
I  certainly  feel  a  major  emphasis  should 
be  placed  on  acquisition  rather  than  de- 
velopment at  this  time.  We  have  plenty 
of  places  along  the  eastern  coast  where 
the  real  cost  is  not  in  the  development  of 
the  resort  but  in  the  acquisition  price  of 
the  land.  Therefore,  I  am  in  opposition 
to  the  amendment,  and  I  certainly  feel 
it  should  be  voted  down. 

In  addition  to  this,  I  would  point  out 
that  60  percent  of  the  moneys  that  are 
derived  from  this  fund  will  go  to  the 
States  for  the  purpose  of  using  it  for  land 
acquisition  or  development  as  they  see 
fit  as  long  as  it  fits  into  their  overall 
plan. 

Mr.  WESTLAND.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  JENNINGS.  Yes.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Washington. 

Mr.  WESTLAND.  I  appreciate  the 
gentleman's  point  of  view,  and  I  have 
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(H>POClte  point*  of  view,  but  that  is  what 
makes  horseraces.  I  want  the  gentleman 
to  know  that  there  are  other  methods  of 
acquiring  these  properties.  I  happen  to 
be  a  member  of  the  Forest  Reservation 
Commission,  and  I  recall  acquirini?  up 
something  hke  12.000  acres  in  Virginia 
It  might  be  in  the  atentleman'.s  district 
1  cannot  recall  that  exactly.  What  I  am 
getting  at  is  that  this  is  not  the  only 
method  of  acquiring  additional  recrea- 
tional properties.  The  National  Forest 
Reservation  Commission,  through  the 
Weeks  law.  operates  in  this  way  contin- 
ually, and  lands  are  bemp  picked  up 

Mr.  JENNINGS  I  appreciate  the  re- 
marks of  the  Rentleman  and  I  want  to 
thank  him  for  the  contribution  that  he 
made  in  providing  approval  for  the  pur- 
chase of  certain  lands  Both  he  and  the 
gentleman  from  MissLssippi.  Conpress- 
man  Colmer.  serve  on  this  committee.  I 
would  say  to  the  committee  and  to  the 
House  that  if  we  followed  the  same  pro- 
cedure that  was  outlined  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Washington,  it  would  take  10 
years  before  we  could  acquire  the  nece.s- 
sary  land  wirhm  thi.s  one  little  area 
Therefore,  we  need  this  money  and  need 
It  badly.  I  am  well  aware  of  the  opera- 
tion of  the  Weeks  law  r  think  It  is  fine. 
and  I  do  not  think  we  need  any  changes 
in  that  regard 

Mr.  UDALL.  Mr  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  JENNINGS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Arizona. 

Mr.  UDALL.  The  point  has  been  made 
here  several  times  and  the  gentleman 
emphasized  It  again,  and  I  want  to  nail 
down  for  ail  the  Members  here  that  this 
bill  sets  up  a  fund  which  provides  60  per- 
cent for  the  States  and  40  percent  for 
the  Oovemment.  The  State  money  can 
be  used  for  development  or  both  acquisi- 
tion and  development.  It  Is  only  the 
Federal  money  that  is  restricted  to  ac- 
quisition and  planning  but  not  develop- 
ment. The  point  ought  to  be  made  very 
clear,  and  I  thank  the  gentleman  for 
yielding  on  that 

Mr.  PUQUA  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  JENNINGS.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
Ueman  from  Florida,  the  author  of  the 
amendment,  briefly 

Mr.  FUQUA.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding  to  me  l  certainly  respect 
his  views.  However,  in  the  section  just 
preceding  the  point  where  my  amend- 
ment comes,  It  mentions  development  In 
two  places.  I  might  say  that  I  think 
there  is  ample  leeway  given  to  the  Presi- 
dent in  prescribing  certain  regulations 
for  the  development  and  acquiring  of 
land  that  can  take  care  of  situations  .such 
as  the  gentleman  from  New  York  alluded 
to  earlier  and  such  as  the  gentleman 
from  Virginia  Is  concerned  about  So  I 
think  we  can  properly  take  care  of  these 
things.  It  is  not  my  desire  to  completely 
close  the  door  but  to  establish  a  policy 
that  we  should  develop  these  lands  be- 
fore we  start  acquiring  more  land 

Mr.  JENNINGS  I  want  to  thank  the 
gentleman  for  his  contribution  and  con- 
cur in  what  he  has  said,  that  his  amend- 
ment \a  not  necessary  as  now  proposed 
because  ample  means  have  been  given  to 
the  President,  and  there  are  ample  pro- 


visions in  the  bill  with  reference  both  to 
the  60-percent  provision  that  goes  to  the 
State  and  the  40-percent  provLsion.  But 
I  believe  both  provisions  should  go  for 
land  acquisition  first. 

Mr.  BARRY.  Mr  Chairman.  I  move 
to  strike  out  the  requisite  number  of 
words 

Mr  Chairman.  I  t  Lse  in  support  of  H  R 
3846  which  will  as.sist  the  States  and  the 
Federal  Government  to  meet  the  outdoor 
recreation  needs  of  the  American  public 
This  bill  honors  the  traditional  Fed- 
eral-State relationship.  al!ocat!n«  .SO-.SO 
matching  grants  for  State  and  local 
plannini,'.  development,  and  land  acrjui- 
sition  for  oiitdmir  rt'creational  area.s 

The  es.sentlal  part  of  this  bill,  the  spe- 
cial conservation  fund,  will  be  financed 
larKely  on  a  pay-as-you-yo  ba.sis  7  he 
fund  not  only  will  a.s.sist  the  States  to 
develop  recreation  arras,  but  will  make 
possible  land  acquisition  and  develop- 
ment of  recreation  lands  for  the  Nation- 
al Park  .-Service  Poorest  Service,  and  Fish 
and  Wildlife  .'Service  throui^h  the  regular 
cont:re.ssional  appropriation  process 
Sixty  percent  of  the  appropriations  will 
be  available  for  State  u.se  and  40  ^MMcent 
for  P>deral  puri>o.ses 

The  principal  .sources  of  the  fund  are 
rea.sonable  and  there  are  .spe<-ific  limita- 
tions on  their  application      The  fee  plan 
is   not   new.     National  parks  have   been 
charLiinL;   fees   for   almost   50  years  and 
a    number    of    States    have    made   such 
charges    a    practice       This    .section    has 
been  amt-nded  to  amply  hmit  the  collec- 
tion of  entrance  and  admi-ssion  fees  to 
only    federally    administered    areas,    to 
maximum   amounts,   and    only   to   those 
areas  primarily   recn-atlonal  in  charac- 
ter—prohibiting  fees  for  nonrecreatlonal 
use    of    water    areas       The    other    two 
•sources  of  revenue  to  finance  the  pro- 
tjram— proceeds  from  the  P\'deral  excise 
tax    derived    from    motorb<^at    fuel   and 
proceeds  from   the  .sale  of   Federal   real 
property    under    the    Surplus    Property 
Act  — will   make  po.s.slb!e   consistent   and 
dependable  funding'  and  the  kind  of  ad- 
vance plannuitr  ntve.ssary  for  a  uniform 
national  recreational  prot-ram      Individ- 
uals would  continue  to  have  the  rr.rht  for 
refund  of  the   fuel  taxes      The  .surplus 
property  provi.sjon  of  H  R    3846  does  not 
interfere  with  tran.sff  r  of  property  with- 
in Federal  a«encie.s  nor  with  non-Federal 
purchasers      This  .section  allows  for  an 
exchani;e  of  u.sele.ss  Federal  land  for  land 
which  can  be  of  service  to  the  public 

Provisions  for  outdoor  recreation  \s  a 
national  concern  .As  the  committee  re- 
port pointed  out,  the  27-percent  Increase 
in  population  since  1946  has  been  accom- 
panied by  a  221 -percent  lncrea.se  in  the 
u.se  of  National  Park  and  Forest  Service 
areas  and  State  park  systems  The  bill 
proves  to  be  an  ideal  supplement  to  the 
States  recreation  programs,  as  evidenced 
by  the  State  of  New  York  .s  $100  million 
bond  i.ssue  to  provide  for  park  and  rec- 
reation land  acc)uisition  .Now  that  New- 
York's  land  acquisition  program  is  sub- 
stantially complete  the  bill  will  make 
possible  the  development  of  these  areas 
for  maximum  public  enjoyment 

H  R  3846  originated  from  the  recom- 
mendations of  the  bipartisan  Outdoor 
Recreation    Res^nirces   Review   Commis- 


slon  appointed  by  President  Elaenh«^ 
and  chaired  by  Laurance  RoSSS? 
The  GRRRC's  recommendatS  S?! 
presented  in  1962  and  have  b^n  «n-i  L?* 
m  this  bill,  to  Which  the  CoSa^'?£ 
given  its  stroi|g  endorsement  Th^n^ 
mission  called  for  a  Bureau  of  QauSL 
Recreation  in  the  Department  of  tST 
tenor.  This  has  been  established  tvI 
Commission  called  for  substanUal  flW 
cial  support  on  a  pay-as-you-go  ha^T 
help  States  plan  and  build  reciSb* 
systems  in  coordination  with  PedenU  t? 
cilitics  in  their  area.  The  ORRRc  nm" 
ports  the  provisions  in  this  bill  to  n£ 
the  funds.  The  Commission  recoT 
mended  a  grant-in-aid  program^" 
tably  distributed  among  the  States u in 
eluded  in  this  bill.  Two-fifths  otZ 
Slates  portion  of  the  fund  will  be  (tit. 
tributed  equally  to  the  States  and  three 
fifths  distributed  on  the  basis  of  need  ' 
More  and  more  Americans  are  usijtt 
recreational  facilities  and  their  numben 
will  double  by  the  year  2000  The  pro- 
jected figures  of  the  ORRRC  study  estib- 
lishes  this  beyond  all  doubt  The  en»ct- 
ment  of  H.R.  3846  will  help  meet  thM 
recreational  need  through  a  well- 
planned  and  businesslike  program 

Mr  SHORT.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 
Mr  Chairman  I  ri-se  m  sincere  sup- 
port of  the  objectives  of  thLs  bill.  I  want 
to  make  it  perfectly  clear  that  I  have 
no  quarrel  with  the  basic  objective*,  and 
I  do  not  Ix'lieve  mast  of  these  questiooi 
have  any  ba.sic  reservations  about  the 
intent  and  purix)se  of  this  bUl. 

However.  Mr  Chairman.  I  believe  tbe 
simple  fact  of  the  extent  of  the  minority 
views  that  were  expressed  indicates  that 
even  the  people  on  the  committee  hare 
some  reservations — not  objections  bat 
re.servations  or  confusion  in  their  mind 
as  to  exactly  what  this  bill  is  going  to  do. 
Mr.  Chairman.  I  am  inclined  to  be  gym- 
pathetic  with  the  objectives  of  the 
amendment  which  has  been  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  Florida  [Mr. 
FtTQUA  1 .  I  am  not  sure  that  I  am  in  com- 
plete agreement  with  It  and  that  I  will 
support  it  I  believe  I  am  However.  I 
would  like  to  have  clarified  a  little  bit 
further  the  question  as  to  whether  or  not 
this  amendment  will  do  what  I  think  It 
will  do  if  adopted  Could  I  have  the  at- 
tention of  the  chairman  of  the  subcom- 
mittee? I  would  like  to  have  this  clari- 
fied I  do  not  believe  it  has  been  clari- 
fied In  the  debate  thus  far  as  to  the  use  of 
the  Federal  share,  the  40  percent  of  the 
funds,  that  would  be  collected— the  Fed- 
eral portion  could  only  be  used  as  I  un- 
derstand the  bill  for  land  acquisition.  Ii 
that  not  basically  rlght^ 

Mr  MORRIS.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield,  the  money  will  be 
u.sed  for  planning  and  acquisition.  One 
of  the  problems  that  we  have  today  Is 
that  we  do  not  have  any  recreational 
planning  for  the  future  and  we  do  not 
really  know  what  we  are  going  to  need 
for  future  generations  of  America. 

Mr  SHORT  I  do  not  have  any  Quar- 
rel with  that,  may  I  .say  to  the  gentle- 


man 


Mr  MORRIS  The  biggest  part  of  It 
will  be  used  for  acquisition  and  then  wlD 
come  the  planning. 
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wr  SHORT.  Let  me  ask  this  ques- 
Ja- 1  believe  some  of  us  in  reading  the 
!3l  and  reading  the  formula  which  allo- 
Ztga  to  States  were  prone  to  come  to  the 
SoTluslon  that  the  Federal  portion  of 
STfund  would  be  allocated  back  with  a 
Mrtion  specifically  to  each  individual 
Site    Is  this  right  or  is  this  incorrect? 

jlr  MORRIS.    No;  that  is  incorrect. 

Hr  SHORT.  All  right,  I  think  this  is 
anportant  to  understand.  I  believe  this 
»  perhaps  one  of  the  better  things  about 

the  bill. 

Thus,  then,  the  Federal  portion  of  the 
money  may  be  used  to  acquire  land  where 
gome  of  us  think  land  acquisition  is  noore 
jjet^essary  than  in  other  areas. 

j4r.  MORRIS.  That  is  correct,  like 
In  holdings  within  national  parks  and 
national  forests. 

Mr  SHORT.  Let  us  take  for  example 
I  State  like  Wyoming  with  which  I  am 
jure  many  of  us  are  familiar,  and  the 
State  of  New  York,  the  home  State  of  the 
gentleman  who  just  preceded  me,  there 
li  obviously  a  difference  in  the  need  for 
land  acquisition  in  those  two  States. 

There  may  not  be  any  need  in  Wyo- 
ming, but  there  is  not  any  question  but 
what  there  is  need  for  acquisition  of 
park  areas  or  recreation  areas  in  the 
State  of  New  York.  I  am  not  sure  but 
what  the  amendment  of  the  gentleman 
from  Florida  nails  this  proposition  down 
I  little  bit  better  than  the  bill  does. 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  The  amendment  of- 
fered by  the  gentleman  from  Florida 
Tould  simply  state  that  development  at 
this  time  Is  one  of  the  necessary  and  one 
of  the  authorized  provisions  of  activity 
ander  the  terms  of  this  bill.  May  I  call 
ittention  to  page  13  of  the  committee 
report,  which  reads : 

The  committee  notes  tliat  these  provisions 
of  the  bill  attracted  little  or  no  adverse  com- 
ment from  anyone.  Only  two  questions  of 
nme  corw^equence  developed  in  connection 
with  them.  The  flrst  Is  whether  the  funds 
ipproprlated  for  and  allotted  to  the  Federal 
igtncles  should  be  available  not  only  for  land 
KtjulBltion  but  also  for  development.  The 
other  has  to  do  with  the  extent  to  which 
ipproprlatlons  derived  from  the  land  and 
nter  conservation  fund  should  be  avall- 
»ble  for  forest  land  acquisition 

The  first  of  these  questions  was  decided, 
for  the  Ume  being,  In  the  negative. 

We  decided  for  the  time  being  that 
•ihese  moneys  should  be  available  for 
acquisition  because  this  is  the  pressing 
aeed  of  our  recreational  program  at  the 
present  time,  and  we  think  that  when 
ihe  planning  is  done  it  will  be  found  to 
be  more  pressing  than  many  of  us  realize. 

Mr  SHORT.  I  agree  with  the  gentle- 
!nan.  I  think  the  confusion  that  exists 
is  whether  or  not  we  are  going  to  have 
the  situation  where  In  the  Western  States 
we  have  adequate  landholdings  which  are 
not  adequately  developed.  In  my  opinion 
there  does  not  seem  to  be  enough  provi- 
sion in  this  bill  for  developing  the  public 
l^nds  we  now  have.  There  does  seem  to 
I*  adequate  latitude  in  the  use  of  funds 
that  *111  be  available  for  the  acquisition 
of  lands  where  land  acquisition  is  needed. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  ofTered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Florida  IMr.  Fuqua]. 


The  question  was  taken;  and  on  a 
division  (demanded  by  Mr.  Puqua)  ,  there 
were — ayes  42,  noes  59. 

So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 

Hie  Cleric  read  as  follows: 

Certain  revenues  placed  in  separate  fund 

See.  a.  Separate  Ptjnd. — During  the  period 
ending  June  30,  1989,  and  dtiring  such  ad- 
ditional period  as  may  be  required  to  repay 
any  advances  made  pursuant  to  section  4(b) 
of  this  Act,  there  shall  be  covered  into  the 
land  and  water  conservation  fund  In  the 
Treasury  of  the  United  States,  which  fund  is 
hereby  established  and  is  herelnsifter  re- 
ferred to  as  the  "fund",  the  following  rev- 
enues and  collections: 

(a)  Entkance  and  User  Pees;  Establish- 
mNT;  RxGXJLATioNs. — All  proceeds  from  en- 
trance, admission,  and  other  recreation  user 
fees  or  charges  collected  or  received  by  the 
National  Park  Service,  the  Bureau  of  Land 
Management,  the  Bureau  of  Sport  Fisheries 
and  Wildlife,  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation,  the 
Forest  Service,  the  Corps  of  Engineers,  the 
Tennessee  Valley  Authority,  and  the  United 
States  section  of  the  International  Boundary 
and  Water  Commission  (United  States  and 
Mexico) ,  notwithstanding  any  provision  of 
law  that  such  proceeds  shall  be  credited  to 
miscellaneous  receipts  of  the  Treasury:  Pro- 
vided. That  nothing  in  this  Act  shall  affect 
any  rights  or  authority  of  the  States  with 
respect  to  fish  and  wildlife,  nor  shall  this 
Act  repeal  any  provision  of  law  that  permits 
StatCb  or  political  subdivisions  to  share  in 
the  revenues  from  Federal  lands  or  any  pro- 
vision of  law  that  provides  that  any  feee  or 
charges  collected  at  particular  Federal  areas 
shall  be  used  for  or  credited  to  specific  pur- 
poses or  special  funds  as  authorized  by  that 
provision  of  law;  but  the  proceeds  from  feee 
or  charges  established  by  the  President  pur- 
suant to  this  subsection  for  entrance  or  ad- 
mission generally  to  Federal  areas  shall  be 
used  solely  for  the  purposes  of  this  Act. 

The  President  Is  authorized,  to  the  extent 
and  within  the  limits  hereinafter  set  forth, 
to  designate  or  provide  for  the  designation  of 
land  or  water  areas  administered  by  or  under 
the  authority  of  the  Federal  agencies  listed 
in  the  preceding  paragraph  at  which  en- 
trance, admission,  and  other  forms  of  rec- 
reation user  fees  shall  be  charged  and  to 
establish  and  revise  or  provide  for  the  estab- 
lishment and  revision  of  such  fees  as  follows: 

(I)  An  annual  fee  of  not  more  than  $7 
payable  by  a  person  entering  an  area  so  des- 
ignated by  private  noncommercial  automo- 
bile which.  If  paid,  shall  excuse  the  person 
paying  the  same  and  anyone  who  accom- 
panies him  In  such  automobile  from  pay- 
ment of  any  other  fee  for  admission  to  that 
area  and  other  areas  administered  by  or  un- 
der the  authority  of  such  agencies,  except 
areas  which  are  designated  by  the  President 
as  not  being  within  the  coverage  of  the  fee, 
during  the  year  for  which  the  fee  has  been 
paid. 

(II)  Fees  for  a  single  visit  or  a  series  of 
visits  diirlng  a  specified  period  of  less  than 
a  year  to  an  area  so  designated  payable  by 
persons  who  choose  not  to  pay  an  annual 
fee  under  clause  (1)  of  this  paragraph  or  who 
enter  such  an  area  by  means  other  than  pri- 
vate noncommercial  automobile. 

(III)  Fees  payable  for  admission  to  areas 
not  within  the  coverage  of  a  fee  paid  under 
clause  (1)  of  this  paragraph. 

(iv)  Pees  for  the  use  within  an  area  of 
sites,  bodies  of  water,  facilities,  equipment, 
or  services  provided  by  the  United  States. 
Entrance  and  admission  fees  may  be 
charged  at  land  or  water  areas  administered 
primarily  for  scenic,  scientific,  historical, 
cultural,  recreational,  or  wilderness  purposes. 
No  entrance  or  admission  fee  shall  be 
charged  except  at  such  areas  or  portions 
thereof  administered  by  a  Federal  agency 
where   recreation    facilities    or    services    are 


provided  at  Federal  expense.  No  fee  of  any 
kind  shall  be  charged  under  any  provision  of 
this  Act  for  nonrecreatlonal  use  of  the  wa- 
ters of  reservoirs,  canals,  or  waterways  that 
are  units  In  a  Federal  navigation  system. 
All  fees  established  pursuant  to  this  sub- 
section shall  be  fair  and  equitable,  taking 
into  consideration  direct  and  Indirect  cost 
to  the  Government,  benefits  to  the  recipient, 
public  policy  or  Interest  served,  and  other 
pertinent  factors.  Nothing  contained  In  this 
paragraph  shall  authorize  Federal  hunting 
or  fishing  licenses  or  fees  or  charges  for  com- 
mercial or  other  activities  not  related  to  rec- 
reation. No  such  fee  shall  be  charged  for 
travel  by  private  noncommercial  vehicle  over 
any  national  parkway  or  any  road  or  high- 
way established  as  a  i}art  of  the  national 
Federal-aid  system,  as  defined  in  section  101, 
title  23,  United  States  Code,  which,  though 
it  is  part  of  a  larger  area,  is  commonly  used 
by  the  public  as  a  means  of  travel  between 
two  places  either  or  both  of  which  are  out- 
side the  area.  No  such  fee  shall  be  charged 
any  person  for  travel  by  private  noncommer- 
cial vehicle  over  any  road  or  highway  to 
any  land  in  which  such  person  has  any  prop- 
erty right  if  such  land  Is  within  any  such 
designated  area. 

No  fees  established  under  clause  (U)  or 
clause  (ill)  of  the  second  paragraph  of  this 
subsection  shall  become  effective  with  re- 
spect to  any  area  which  embraces  lands 
more  than  half  of  which  have  heretofore 
been  acquired  by  contribution  from  the 
government  of  the  State  in  which  the  area 
is  located  until  sixty  days  after  the  oCBcer 
of  the  United  States  who  is  charged  with 
responsibility  for  establishing  such  fees  has 
advised  the  Governor  of  the  affected  State, 
or  an  agency  of  the  State  designated  by  the 
Governor  for  this  purpose,  of  his  Intention 
so  to  do,  and  said  officer  shall,  before  finally 
establishing  such  fees,  give  consideration 
to  any  recommendation  that  the  Governor 
or  Ills  designee  may  make  with  respect  there- 
to within  said  sixty  days  and  to  all  obliga- 
tions, legal  or  otherwise,  that  the  United 
States  may  owe  to  the  State  concerned  and 
to  its  citizens  with  respect  to  the  area  In 
question. 

There  is  hereby  repealed  the  third  para- 
graph from  the  end  of  the  division  entitled 
"National  Park  Service"  of  section  1  of  the 
Act  of  March  7,  1928  (45  Stat.  238)  and  the 
second  paragraph  from  the  end  of  the  di- 
vision entitled  "National  Park  Service"  of 
section  1  of  the  Act  of  March  4,  1929  (45  Stat. 
1602;  16  U.S.C.  14).  Section  4  of  the  Act 
entitled  "An  Act  authorizing  the  construc- 
tion of  certain  public  works  on  rivers  and 
harbors  for  flood  control,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses", approved  December  24,  1944  (16  U.S.C. 
460d),  as  amended  by  the  Flood  Control 
Act  of  1962  (76  Stat.  1195)  is  further  amend- 
ed by  deleting  ",  without  charge,"  In  the 
third  sentence  from  the  end  thereof.  All 
other  provisions  of  law  that  prohibit  the 
collection  of  entrance,  admission,  or  other 
recreation  user  fees  or  charges  or  that  re- 
strict the  expenditure  of  funds  If  such  fees 
or  charges  are  collected  are  hereby  also  re- 
pealed: Provided,  That  no  provision  of  any 
law  or  treaty  which  extends  to  any  person 
or  class  of  persons  a  right  of  free  access 
to  the  shoreline  of  any  reservoir  or  other 
body  of  water,  or  to  hunting  and  fishing 
along  or  on  such  shoreline,  shall  be  affected 
by  this  repealer. 

The  heads  of  departments  and  agencies 
are  authorized  to  prescribe  rules  and  regu- 
lations for  the  collection  of  any  entrance, 
admission,  and  other  recreation  user  fees 
or  charges  established  pursuant  to  this  sub- 
section for  areas  under  their  administra- 
tion. Clear  notice  that  a  fee  or  charge 
has  been  established  shall  be  posted  at  each 
area  to  which  it  is  applicable.  Any  viola- 
tion of  any  rules  or  regulations  promulgated 
under  this  title  at  an  area  so  posted  shall  be 
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punlataabl*  by  ImprUonnieiit  oi  u^it  more 
than  six  months  or  a  nne  of  not  more  than 
$500  or  both.  Any  violation  of  such  rules 
and  r«inilAtlona  shall  b«  under  the  Jurisdic- 
tion of  the  United  states  district  court  for 
each  district  In  which  the  violation  occurs, 
and  may  be  considered  by  a  United  States 
Comnxissloner   appointed   by   said   court 

(b)  StTBRios  PnopTHTY  SALES — All  pro- 
ceeds I  except  so  much  thereof  as  may  be 
otherwise  obligated,  credited  or  paid  under 
authority  of  those  provlslijn.s  nf  law  set 
forth  In  section  4a5(b)-ie),  title  40.  United 
States  Code,  or  the  Independent  Offices 
Appropriation  Act,  1963  76  Stat  7:25)  or  In 
any  later  appropriation  Act  i  hereafter  re- 
ceived from  H,ny  UlflfKi?a;  of  surplus  real 
property  and  related  persfmal  property  under 
the  Federal  Property  and  Administrative 
Services  Act  of  1949.  sls  amended,  notwith- 
standing any  provision  '>f  law  that  such 
proceeds  shall  be  credited  to  mlscel'.aneoua 
receipts  of  the  Treasury  Nothing  In  this 
Act  shall  affect  exl.stlng  laws  or  regulations 
concerning  disposal  of  real  or  personal  sur- 
plxis  property  to  schools,  hospitals,  and 
States  and  their  political  subdivisions 

(c)  MoroBBOAT  Frnr-s  T^x  — The  amounts 
provided  for  In  section  201   of  this  Act 

S«C.  3.  Appkopriations  —Moneys  covered 
into  the  fund  shall  be  available  for  expendi- 
ture for  the  purposes  of  this  Act  only  when 
appropriated  therefor  Such  appropriations 
may  be  made  without  fiscal-year  limitation. 

Allocatuyn  of  land  and  water  (Tonservation 
fund  for  State  and  Federal  purposes  Au- 
tliortaation  for  advance  apjrroprxatiiynH 
Sac.  4.  (a)  Allocation  — There  fhall  be 
submitted  with  the  annual  budget  of  the 
United  States  a  comp>rehenslve  statement  of 
estimated  requirements  during  the  ensuing 
fiscal  year  for  appropriations  from  the  fund 
In  the  absence  of  a  provision  to  the  con- 
trary In  the  Act  making  an  appropriation 
from  the  fund.  iD  the  appropriation  therein 
made  shall  t>e  available  In  the  ratio  of  60 
per  centiun  for  State  purposes  and  40  per 
centum  for  Federal  purposes,  but  dl)  the 
President  may.  during  the  first  five  vears  In 
which  appropriations  are  made  from  the 
fund,  vary  said  percentages  by  not  more 
than  15  points  either  way  to  meet,  as  nearly 
as  may  be,  the  current  relative  needs  of  the 
States  and  the  Federal  Oovernment 

(b)  AOVANCX  App«op«iation8;  Repat- 
MCNT. — Beginning  with  the  third  full  fiscal 
year  In  which  the  fund  Ls  in  operation,  and 
for  a  total  of  eight  years,  advance  appropria- 
tions are  hereby  authorized  to  be  made  to 
the  fund  from  any  moneys  In  the  Treasury 
not  otherwise  appropriated  In  such  amounts 
as  to  average  not  more  than  idCOOCOOO  for 
e&cp  fiscal  year  Such  advance  appropria- 
tions shall  be  available  for  Federal  and  State 
pvuposes  In  the  same  manner  and  propor- 
tions as  other  moneys  appropriated  from  the 
fund.  Such  advance  appropriations  shall 
be  repaid  without  Interest,  beginning  at  the 
end  of  the  next  fiscal  year  after  the  first  ten 
full  fiscal  years  In  which  the  fund  heu  been 
In  operation,  by  transferring,  annually  until 
fully  repaid,  to  the  general  fund  of  the 
Treasury  50  per  centum  of  the  revenues 
received  by  the  land  and  water  conservation 
fund  each  year  under  section  2  of  this  Act 
prior  to  July  1.  1989,  and  lOO  per  centum  of 
any  revenues  thereafter  received  by  the 
fund.  Revenues  received  from  the  sources 
specified  In  section  2  of  this  .'\ct  after  July 
1,  1960,  or  after  payment  has  been  com- 
pleted ss  provided  by  this  subsection  which- 
ever occurs  later,  shall  be  credited  to  m.s- 
cellaneous  receipts  of  the  Trea.sM.-v  Thp 
moneys  In  the  fund  that  are  not  required 
for  repayment  purposes  may  continue  to  be 
appropriated  and  allocated  In  accordance 
with  the  procedures  prescribed  by  this   .Kc\ 

nnancial  assistance  to  States 
Sac.    5.  OximiAL    AuTHcmrrr:    PmpoeBs  — 
(a)   The  Secretary   of   the   Interior    ( hereln- 


after  referred  to  as  the  "Secretary")  Is  i,\\- 
thorizeU  to  provide  financial  assistance  to 
the  States  from  moneys  available  for  State 
purposes.  Payments  may  be  made  to  the 
States  by  the  Secretary  ■<x&  hereafter  provided. 
^u^)Ject  to  such  terms  and  conditions  as  he 
■on.slders  appropriate  and  in  the  public  Inter- 
est to  carry  out  the  purfxxes  uf  thu  Act.  for 
outdixjr  recreation  ilt  planning.  i2i  ac- 
quisition of  land,  v^aters,  or  Interests  lu  lands 
or  waters,  or  ,  3  i   development 

ibi  App^jRrioNMENT  Among  Statsb,  Non- 
ncATioN  — Sums  appropriated  and  available 
for  State  purp<i6e8  for  each  fiscal  year  shall 
be  apportioned  amouK  ilie  several  States  by 
the  Secretary,  whose  determination  shall  be 
final  In  accordance  with  the  following 
formula 

(  1  I  two-fifths  shall  be  apportioned  equally 
amunK  the  several  States,  and 

(2i  three-rtftlis  shall  be  apportioned  on 
the  basis  of  need  to  Individual  Stales  by  the 
-Secretary  in  su^h  amounts  as  in  lils  Judg- 
ment will  beat  accomplish  the  purp<.«es  (jf 
this  .\ct  The  determination  of  need  shall 
include  among  other  things  a  consideration 
of  the  proportion  which  the  population  of 
each  Slate  bears  to  the  total  population  of 
the  United  .States  and  of  the  use  of  outdoor 
.'■e<reation  resources  of  indivKlual  States  by 
oersons  from  oiiLslde  the  Statf  liS  well  as  a 
consideration  of  the  federal  re.sources  and 
programs  in   the  particular  Stateji 

The  total  alliR-atlon  to  an  Individual  .State 
under  paragraphs  (  1  i  and  i2i  of  this  .subsec- 
tion shall  not  exceed  7  per  centum  of  the 
total  amount  allocated  to  the  .several  .Stales 
in  any  one  year 

The  Secretary  shall  notify  each  State  of 
Its  apportionments:  and  the  amounts  thereof 
shall  be  available  thereafter  for  payment  to 
such  State  for  planning,  acquisition,  or  de- 
velopment projects  as  hereafter  prescribed 
.\ny  aniount  of  any  apportionment  that  has 
not  t)een  paid  or  obligated  by  the  Secretary 
during  the  fiscal  year  In  which  such  ntHlfica- 
tlon  Is  given  and  for  two  fiscal  years  there- 
after shall  be  reapportioned  liy  the  Secretary 
m  accordance  with  paragraph  i2i  of  this 
subsection 

The  District  of  Columbia,  Puerto  Rico,  the 
Virgin  liilands.  Guam,  and  American  .Samoa 
shall  be  treated  a«  States  f or  the  purposes  of 
this  title,  except  for  the  purpose  of  para- 
graph ill  of  this  subsection  Their  popula- 
tion also  shall  be  Includetl  .is  a  part  of  the 
total  population  In  computing  the  apportion- 
ment ut;der  paragraph  rJ  i  of  this  subsection 

(c)  Matching  RrQUiarMtNTs — Payments 
to  any  State  shall  cover  not  m(jre  than  50 
per  centum  of  the  cost  of  planning  acquisi- 
tion, or  development  projects  that  are  under- 
taken by  the  State  The  remaUilng  share  of 
the  cost  shall  be  borne  by  the  State  In  a 
njanner  and  with  such  funds  or  services  as 
.shall  be  satisfactory  to  the  Secretary  No 
payn^ent  may  be  made  to  any  State  for  or  on 
account  of  any  cf>8t  or  obligation  Incurred 
ir  any  servi'-e  rendered  prior  to  the  date  of 
approval  of  this  Act 

(dl  Comprehensive  State  Plan  Riquiked; 
Planni.no  Projbcts  — A  comprehensive  state- 
wide outdoor  recreation  plan  shall  be  re- 
quired prior  to  the  consideration  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  financial  assistance  for  acquisition 
or  development  projects  The  plan  shall  be 
adequate  If,  In  the  Judgment  of  the  Secre- 
tary, It  encompasses  and  will  promote  the 
purposes  of  this  Act  The  plan  shall 
contaln- 

( 1 1  the  name  of  the  State  agency  that  will 
have  authority  to  represent  and  act  for  the 
Suite  m  dealing  with  the  .Secretary  for  pur- 
poses of  this  Act; 

i2i  an  evaluation  of  the  demand  for  and 
svipply  of  outd<x>r  recreation  resources  and 
facilities  In  the  State. 

i3i  a  prmcram  for  the  Implementation  of 
the  plan;  and 

(4i  other  ne<'eR8ary  Information,  as  may  be 
determined  by  the  Secretary. 


The  plan  shall  take  into  account  Msmm 
Federal  resources  and  programs  and  ■jt^^T 
correlated  so  far  as  practlcabls  wlthwwJ? 
State,  regional,  and  local  plana.  WhersSlI 
exists  or  Is  In  preparation  for  any  psrtlaill! 
State  a  comprehensive  plan  flnancedtosill 
with  funds  supplied  by  the  Houslat  «! 
Home   Finance    Agency,   any  statewWIs  011? 
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door  recreation  plan  prepared  for 
this  Act  shall  be  baaed  upon  the 
lailon,  growth,  and  other  pertinent  fsctoiiii 
are    <ised    In    formulating    the   HouHa*  JJ 
Home  Finance  Agency  financed  plana 

The  .Secretary  may  provide  financial  »^^ 
.^nce  to  any  State  for  projects  for  ths  gns. 
aratlon  of  a  comprehensive  sutewl<ia  oou 
dimr  recreation  plan  when  such  plsn  ^  iw- 
otherwise  available  or  for  the  malntenancn* 
such  plan 

(ei  PRoircTs  roR  I^.nd  and  W*m  Ac«m- 
smoN,  DrvTioPMr.NT — In  addition  to  urtR- 
ance  for  planning  projects,  the  Secretary  ■■« 
provide  tinanclal  assistance  to  any  BUts  tor 
the  fullowing  types  of  projects  or  combtas- 
tlons  thereof  if  they  are  in  accordancs  with 
the  State  comprehensive  plan 

( 1  1  .^CQT'I.s^•IoN  or  LAND  AND  WAnu.—Vtr 
the  acquisition  of  land,  waters,  or  InterestitB 
land  or  waters  (other  than  land,  wsten,  or 
interests  lu  land  or  waters  acquired  fnimtbi 
United  States  for  less  than  fair  msrtac 
valuei,  but  not  including  Incldeotsl  etati 
relating  to  acquisition 

2i  Development.  For  development.  In- 
cluding but  not  limited  to  site  plannlnf  and 
the  development  of  Federal  lands  under  Iimi 
t<>  States  for  ternvs  of  twenty-five  yesn  or 
more 

if  I  RE^riRKMXNTs  roR  PROJECT  AmovaL; 
Condition  -  -  Payments  may  be  msda  to 
.States  by  the  Secretary  only  for  those  pUn- 
nlng.  acquisition,  or  development  projaeti 
that  are  approved  by  him.  No  payment  ma; 
be  made  by  the  Secretary  for  or  on  sccoimtaf 
any  project  with  respect  to  which  flnandal 
assistance  has  been  given  or  promised  uodv 
any  other  Federal  program  or  activity,  and 
no  financial  assistance  may  be  given  ante 
any  other  Federal  pro^fram  or  activity  for  or 
i)n  account  of  any  project  with  respect  to 
which  such  assistance  has  been  glTsn  or 
promised  under  this  Act  The  Secretary  maf 
make  pjayments  from  time  to  time  In  ksepta| 
with  the  rate  of  profcress  toward  the  asUitae- 
tory  completion  of  Individual  projects:  Pr»- 
vided.  That  the  approval  of  all  projects  and 
all  payments,  or  any  conunltments  relatHn 
thereto,  shall  be  withheld  until  the  8ecret»y 
receives  appropriate  written  assurance  ftan 
the  State  that  the  State  has  the  ability  and 
intention  to  finance  Its  share  of  the  coat  of 
the  particular  project,  and  to  operate  and 
maintain  by  acceptable  standards,  at  8tat» 
expense,  the  particular  properties  or  fadlltlM 
•icqulred  or  developed  for  public  outdoor 
recreation  use 

Payments  for  all  projects  shall  be  mtdi 
by  the  Secretary  to  the  Governor  of  tbeStatt 
or  to  a  State  olflclal  or  agency  designated  by 
the  Governor  or  by  State  law  havlnf  au- 
thority and  responsibility  to  accept  and  to 
admlnl.ster  ftinds  paid  hereunder  for  ap- 
proved projects  If  consistent  with  an  ap- 
proved project,  funds  may  be  transferred  by 
the  suite  to  a  p<illtlcal  subdivision  or  oU>« 
appropriate  public  agency 

No  property  acquired  or  developed  with 
isslRtance  under  this  section  shall,  wlthWlt 
the  approval  of  the  Secretary,  be  coowrti^ 
to  other  than  public  outdoor  recxestto 
uses  The  Secretary  sh.ill  approve  such  ««• 
version  only  If  he  finds  It  to  be  In  acoflrt 
with  the  then  existing  comprehensive  »trt^ 
wide  outdoor  recreation  plan  and  only  tV 
such  condltl<ins  as  he  deems  necessary  ton- 
sure the  substitution  of  other  '*"•*''* 
properties  of  at  least  equal  fair  market  »**• 
and  of  re.isonably  equivalent  usefulnasi  •" 
location 

No  payment  shall  be  made  to  RPT^^ 
until    the   State    hiis    agreed    to    (1>    pro*"* 


_.  _-orte  to  the  SecreUry.  In  such  form 
TT-JTialning  such  Information,  as  may  be 
•fi^TblVnecessary  to  enable  the  Secretary 
■•tS^orm  his  duties  under  this  Act.  and 
'J.'nmvlde  such  fiscal  control  and  fund  ac- 
llirtine  procedures  as  may  be  necessary  to 
"^r^ooer  disbursement  and  accounting 
•^TJj^rfunds  paid   to  the  State  under 

*1^  recipient  of  assistance  under  this  Act 
..Tkeeo  such  records  as  the  Secretary  of 
iSrinterlor  shall  prescribe.  Including  rec- 
Irt.  which  fully  disclose  the  amount  and 
IlTdiiOOBltlon  by  such  recipient  of  the  pro- 
lljcrf  such  assistance,  the  total  cost  of 
Zoroject  or  undertaking  In  conneptlon 
^th  which  such  assistance  Is  given  or  used. 
^U>e  amount  and  nature  of  that  potUon 
iTuje  cost  of  the  project  or  undertaking 
^noUed  by  other  sources,  and  such  other 
^2orti  a»  wUl  facilitate  an  effective  audit. 
>he  secretary  of  the  Interior,  and  the 
(Vfflptroller  General  of  the  United  States,  or 
uiT  of  their  duly  authorized  repreeenteUvee. 
^  bsvo  access  for  the  purpose  of  audit 
joi  examination  to  any  books,  documents, 
maa%.  and  records  of  the  recipient  that  are 
pJfUnent  to  assistance   received   under  this 

4ct 
gl    Coordination    Wfth    Federal    Acxn- 

CB8— In  order  to  assure  consistency  In  pol- 
)eM  and  actions  under  this  Act.  with  other 
related  Federal  programs  and  activities  (In- 
cluding those  conducted  pursuant  to  title 
vn  of  the  Housing  Act  of  1961  and  section 
701  of  the  Housing  Act  of  1954)  and  to 
laure  coordination  of  the  planning,  acqulsl- 
uon.  and  development  assistance  to  States 
under  thU  section  with  other  related  Federal 
programs  and  activities,  the  President  may 
laue  such  regulations  with  respect  thereto 
a  he  deems  desirable  and  such  assistance 
may  be  provided  only  in  accordance  with 
lucb  regulations 

lOOCATTON   or   MONEYS    FOR    rXDERAL    PtnU»08XS 

Sic  8  lai  Moneys  appropriated  from  the 
fund  for  Federal  purposes  shall,  unless  other- 
viae  allotted  In  the  appropriation  Act  mak- 
U4  them  available,  be  allotted  by  the  Presi- 
dent to  the  following  purposes  and  subpur- 
poMe  In  subsuintlally  the  same  proportion 
u  the  Lumber  of  visitor-days  in  areas  and 
projects  hereinafter  described  for  which  ad- 
miaalon  fees  are  charged  under  section  2  of 
thia  Act 

ill  For  the  acquisition  of  land,  waters,  or 
laiereata  In  land  or  waters  as  follows: 

N*n0KAL         P.1RK  system;  BECaHATION 

awa— within  the  exterior  boundaries  of 
ireu  of  the  national  park  system  now  or 
hereafter  authorized  or  established  and  of 
ireaa  now  or  hereafter  authorized  to  be  ad- 
mlnlatered  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
Jor  outdoor  recreation  purposes. 

NiTioJiAL  PoREST  sTSTOi. — Within  wllder- 
Qe«,  wild,  and  canoe  areas  of  the  national 
forest  system  and  within  other  areas  of  that 
lyjtem  which  are  primarily  of  value  for  out- 
loor  recreation  purposes. 

Threatened  species. — For  any  national 
uea  which  may  be  authorized  for  the 
Pfeeervatlon  of  species  of  fish  or  wildlife  that 
«  threatened  with  extinction. 

HiciiATioN  AT  RETucEs.- — For  the  In- 
cidental recreation  purposes  of  section  2  of 
the  Act  of  September  28,  1962  (76  Stat.  653; 
18U5C  460  k   1);  and 

'Jl  For  payment  Into  miscellaneous  re- 
celpta  of  the  Treasury  as  a  partial  offset  for 
thoee  caplul  costs.  If  any,  of  Federal  water 
development  projects  hereafter  authorized  to 
be  constructed  by  or  pursuant  to  an  Act  of 
Oongress  which  are  allocated  to  public  rec- 
^tlon  and  the  enhancement  of  fish  and 
•lidllfe  values  and  financed  through  ap- 
propriations to  water  resource  agencies. 

'b)  AcQmsmoN  REsraicnoN. — Approprla- 
<*<»»  from  the  fund  pursuant  to  this  section 
*^  not  be  used  for  acquisition  unless  such 
•equlsltlon  la  otherwise  authorized  by  law. 
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Wuni*  not  to  be  used  for  publicity 
Sac.  7.  Monejrs  derived   from   the  sources 
listed  in  section  2  of  this  Act  shall  not  be 
available  for  publicity  purposes. 

TmJC  n MOTORBOAT  FUEL  TAX   PROVISIONS 

Transfers  to  and  from  land  and  water  con- 
servation fund 

Sac.  aOl.  (a)  Tliere  shall  be  set  aside  In  the 
land  and  water  conservation  fund  In  the 
Treasury  of  the  United  States  provided  for 
In  title  I  of  this  Act  the  amounts  specified 
In  section  209(f)  (5)  of  the  Highway  Revenue 
Act  of  1956  (relating  to  special  motor  fuels 
and  gasoline  used  In  motorboats ) . 

(b)  There  shall  be  paid  from  time  to  time 
from  the  land  and  water  conservation  fund 
Into  the  general  fund  of  the  Treasury 
amounts  estimated  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  as  equivalent  to — 

(1)  the  amoimts  paid  before  July  1,  1973, 
under  section  6421  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  1954  (relating  to  amounts  paid  In 
respect  of  gasoline  used  for  certain  non- 
hlghway  purposes  or  by  local  transit  sys- 
tems) with  respect  to  gasoline  used  after 
December  31,  1963,  In  motorboats,  on  the 
basis  of  claims  filed  for  periods  ending  be- 
fore October  1,  1972;  and 

(3)  80  percent  of  the  floor  stocks  refunds 
made  before  July  1,  1973,  under  section  6412 
(a)  (2)  0(f  such  Code  with  respect  to  gasoline 
to  be  used  In  motorboats. 
Amendments  to  Highway  Revenue  Act  of 
1956 

Sec.  202.  (a)  Section  209(f)  of  the  High- 
way Revenue  Act  of  1966  (relating  to  ex- 
penditures from  highway  trust  fund)  is 
Eunended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  paragraph : 

"  (6)  TaANSFXRS  FROM  THE  TRUST  FOB  SPXCLAL 
MOTOR  rnSLS  Aim  gasoline  used  in  MOTOR- 
BOATS. — ^The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  shall 
pay  from  time  to  time  from  the  trust  fund 
Into  the  land  and  water  conservation  fund 
provided  for  in  title  I  of  the  Land  and  Water 
Conaerratlon  Fund  Act  of  1963  amounts  as 
determined  by  him  In  consultation  with  the 
Secretary  of  Commerce  equivalent  to  the 
taxes  received,  on  or  after  January  1,  1964, 
vinder  section  4041(b)  of  the  Internal  Reve- 
ntie  Code  of  1954  with  respect  to  special 
motor  fuels  used  as  fuel  for  the  propulsion 
of  motorboats  and  under  section  4081  of  such 
Code  with  respect  to  gasoline  used  as  fuel 
In  motorboats." 

(b)  Section  209(f)  of  such  Act  Is  further 
amended — 

(1)  by  adding  at  the  end  of  paragraph  (3) 
the  following  new  sentente:  "This  paragraph 
shall  not  apply  to  amounts  estimated  by  the 
Secretory  of  the  Treasury  as  paid  under  sec- 
tion 0421  of  such  Code  with  respect  to  gaso- 
line used  after  December  31,  1963,  in  motor- 
boat*.";  and 

(2)  by  Inserting  after  "such  Code"  In 
paragraph  (4)  (C)  the  following;  "(other 
than  gasoline  to  be  used  In  motorboats.  as 
ertlmated  by  the  Secertary  of  the  Treasury)  ". 

Mr.  ASPINALL  (interrupting  reading 
of  the  bill) .  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  remainder 
of  the  bill  be  considered  as  read  and  OF>en 
to  amendment  at  any  point. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Colorado? 

There  was  no  objection. 

AMBTOMKNT    OrPERXO    BT     MR.     WHITE 

Mr.  WHITE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  WnrrE:  Page 
20.  line  17,  strike  out  all  of  subsection  (a) 
anid  Inaert  In  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"(a)  Ubis  iras;  establibhmknt;  rscttla- 
TXONS. — ^All  proceeds  from  recreation  user  fees 


collected  or  received  by  the  National  Park 
Service,  the  Bureau  of  Land  Management, 
the  Bureau  of  Sport  Fisheries  and  Wildlife, 
the  Bureau  of  Reclamation,  the  Forest  Serv- 
ice, the  Corps  of  Engineers,  the  Tennessee 
Valley  Authority,  and  the  United  States  sec- 
tion of  the  International  Boundary  and  Wa- 
ter Commission  (United  States  i^d  Mexico), 
notwithstanding  any  provision  of  law  that 
such  proceeds  shall  be  credited  to  mlacella- 
neouB  receipts  of  the  Treasury;  Provided, 
That  nothing  In  this  Act  shall  affect  any 
rights  or  authority  of  the  States  with  respect 
to  ash  and  wildlife,  nor  shall  this  Act  repecd 
any  provision  of  law  that  permits  States  or 
political  subdivisions  to  share  in  the  reve- 
nues from  Federal  lands  or  any  provision  of 
law  that  provides  that  any  fees  or  charges 
collected  at  particular  Federal  areas  shall  be 
used  for  or  credited  to  specific  purposes  or 
special  funds  as  authorized  by  that  provision 
of  law. 

The  President  Is  authorized,  to  the  extent 
and  within  the  limits  hereinafter  set  forth, 
to  designate  or  provide  for  the  designation 
of  land  or  water  areas  administered  by  or 
under  the  authority  of  the  Federal  agencies 
listed  In  the  preceding  paragraph  at  which 
recreation  user  fees  shall  be  charged  and  to 
establish  and  revise  or  provide  for  the  estab- 
lishment and  revision  of  such  fees. 

All  fees  established  pursuant  to  this  sub- 
section shall  be  fair  and  equitable,  taking 
Into  consideration  direct  and  Indirect  cost 
to  the  Government,  benefits  to  the  recipient, 
public  policy  or  Interest  served,  and  other 
pertinent  factors.  Nothing  contained  In  this 
paragraph  shall  authorize  Federal  hunting  or 
fishing  licenses  or  fees  or  charges  for  commer- 
cial or  other  activities  not  related  to  recrea- 
tion. No  fee  shall  be  charged  under  any  pro- 
vision of  this  Act  for  use  of  the  waters  of 
reservoirs,  canals,  or  waterways  that  are  luilts 
In  a  Federal  navigation  system,  or  for  travel 
by  private  noncommercial  vehicle  or  any  na- 
tional parkway  or  any  road  or  highway  estab- 
lished as  a  part  of  the  national  Federal-aid 
system,  as  defined  In  section  101,  title  23, 
United  States  Code,  which,  though  It  Is  part 
of  a  larger  area,  is  commonly  used  by  the 
public  as  a  means  of  travel  between  two  places 
either  or  both  of  which  are  outside  the  area. 
or  for  travel  by  private  noncommercial  ve- 
hicle over  any  road  or  highway  by  any  person 
to  any  land  In  which  such  person  has  any 
property  right  if  the  land  Is  within  a  desig- 
nated area.  No  fee  shall  be  charged  except 
at  such  areas  or  portion  thereof  adminis- 
tered by  a  Federal  agency  where  recreation 
facilities  or  services  are  provided  at  Federal 
expense. 

There  Is  hereby  repealed  the  third  para- 
graph from  the  end  of  the  division  entitled 
"National  Park  Service"  of  section  1  of  the 
Act  of  March  4,  1929  (45  Stat.  1602;  16  UJ3.C. 
14) .  Section  4  of  the  Act  entitled  "An  Act 
authorizing  the  construction  of  certain  pub- 
lic works  on  rivers  and  harbors  for  flood  con- 
trol, and  for  other  purposes",  approved  De- 
cember 24.  1944  (16  U.S.C.  460d) ,  as  amended 
by  the  Flood  Control  Act  of  1962  (76  Stat. 
1195),  is  further  amended  by  deleting, 
"without  charge,"  in  the  third  sentence  from 
the  end  thereof.  All  other  provisions  of  the 
law  that  prohibit  the  collection  of  recreation 
user  fees  or  that  restrict  the  expenditure  of 
funds  If  such  fees  are  collected  are  hereby 
also  repealed :  Provided,  That  no  provision  of 
any  law  or  treaty  which  extends  to  any  per- 
son or  class  of  persons  a  right  of  free  access 
to  the  shoreline  of  any  reservoir  or  other 
body  of  water,  or  to  hunting  and  fishing 
along  or  on  such  shoreline,  shall  be  affected 
by  this  repealer:  Provided  further.  That 
nothing  In  this  Act  shall  deny  free  public 
access  to  public  lands  for  recreational  uses. 

The  heads  of  departments  and  agencies 
are  authorized  to  prescribe  rules  and  regula- 
tions for  the  collection  of  any  recreation 
user  fees  or  charges  established  pursuant  to 
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thla  subsection  for  areas  under  their  sdmln- 
IstrmUon.  Clear  notice  that  a  fee  or  charge 
bsen  established  shall  be  posted  at  each 
to  which  It  la  applicable.  Any  violation 
of  mnj  rules  or  regulations  promulgated  un- 
der this  title  at  an  area  so  posted  shall  be 
punishable  by  Imprisonment  of  not  more 
than  six  months  or  a  fine  of  not  more  than 
$600  or  both  Any  violation  of  such  rules 
and  r«vulstlons  shall  be  under  the  Jurisdic- 
tion of  the  United  States  District  Court  for 
each  district  In  which  the  violation  occurs, 
and  may  be  considered  by  a  United  States 
Commissioner  appointed  by  said  court 

Mr.  WHITE.  Mr.  Chairman,  we  are 
down  to  the  point  of  decision  as  to 
whether  admission  and  entrance  fees 
win  be  applied  under  this  particular 
piece  of  legislation.  During  the  colloquy 
of  yesterday  it  was  pointed  out  that  there 
was  no  Intent  to  charv?e  general  admis- 
sion fees  to  the  forests  and  the  water 
areas  of  the  United  States,  but  only  to 
charge.  In  effect,  as  stated  and  agreed  to 
by  the  subcommittee  chairman,  oser  fees. 
I  am  sxire  we  are  all  in  agreement,  the 
committee  and  myself,  that  we  are  not 
opposed  to  user  fees  for  areas  where  Fed- 
eral funds  have  been  expended  and 
where  facilities  have  been  made  avail- 
able. But  I  believe  the  tenor  of  this 
House  and  of  the  Members  of  this  House 
Is  that  they  are  opposed  to  the  general. 
broad  precedent  that  admittedly  is  poe- 
sible  under  this  bill:  to  demark  any  area 
of  a  national  forest  for  the  application 
of  admission  and  entrance  fees.  No  mat- 
ter what  assurances  we  have  had  here 
today  and  yesterday.  I  still  feel  very 
strongly  that  these  fees  may  apply,  and 
I  still  feel  SIS  we  talked  here  yesterday 
that  the  militant  position  of  the  Forest 
Service  and  others  will  ultimately  result 
in  the  application  of  tlie  broad  concept 
of  controlled  access  to  the  lands  and 
waters  of  the  United  States.  I  have  op- 
FKxed  and  will  continue  to  oppose  such  a 
theory  and  proposition  as  long  as  I  have 
a  breath  within  me. 

I  think  we  have  pointed  out  here  that 
it  has  been  the  policy  of  the  U  S  Ciovern- 
ment  to  make  available"  to  the  people 
these  lands  that  they  own  As  the  gen- 
tleman from  Ntw  York  i  Mr  O  Brien  1 
said  yesterday,  it  belong.s  to  them  and 
they  should  have  the  u.se  of  it  This  is 
what  we  have  fought  wars  for:  to  make 
available  these  public  lands  to  the  people 
of  the  United  States. 

I  have  said  before  that  we  are  at  a 
point  of  establishing  a  broad  precedent. 
EK)  we  charge  admission,  do  we  limit  the 
access  to  the  public  lands  of  the  United 
States  by  the  implementation  of  this 
legislation,  or  do  we  charge  for  the  use 
of  facilities  that  are  constructed  and  pro- 
vided at  public  expervse?  What  this 
simendment  does  Is  to  provide  for  user 
fees  and  delete  admission  and  entrance 
fees. 

In  line  with  public  land  law  tradition. 
the  recommendations  of  the  Outd(X)r 
Recreation  Resources  Review  Commis- 
sion, the  Democratic  Party  platform  of 
1960  and  the  stated  inu-nt  of  the  Interior 
Committee,  no  fee  could  be  established 
for  mere  access  to  the  public  lands  of  the 
United  States  Ample  provision  is  made 
for  the  raismg  of  re.enues  through  the 
charing  of  user  fees  at  federally  con- 
structed recreation  facilities. 


Nearly  everyone  agrees  that  the  recre- 
ation user  should  help  bear  the  cost  of 
building  and  maintaining  recreational 
facilities,  just  as  th  •  forest  products, 
mining  and  livestcxrk  industries  do  now- 
pay  for  industrial  uses  of  public  lands. 
Very  few  of  us.  however,  believe  that 
Amt-ncans  should  be  charged  for  merely 
looking  at  or  entering  upon  Federal  prop- 
erty My  amendment  clarifies  a  conflict 
m  H  R  3846.  which  would  lead  to  such 
a  drastic  situation  The  conflict  to 
which  I  refer  occurs  bt'tween  tlie  sections 
of  the  bill  now  granting  blanket  author- 
ity to  the  administrators  of  public  lands 
to  set  boundaries  for  the  charging  of 
entrance  and  admission  fees,  and  a  pro- 
vision added  in  committee  which  limits 
the  authority  to  charging  fees  only  at 
areas  whicli  have  been  improved  for 
recreational  purpose..  Yesterday  I 
pointed  out  the  horrendous  consequences 
that  are  possible  under  this  conflict  and 
today  I  offer  this  amendment  to  prevent 
these  povsslbilities  My  position  is  quite 
-Simple:  Recreation  user  fees  are  just. 
and  in  line  with  the  Outdoor  Recreation 
Resources  Review  Commission  recom- 
mendations; entijince  and  admission  fees 
are  a  breach  in  the  tradition  of  public 
land  laws,  contrary  to  demcxrratic  prin- 
ciples and  in  excess  of  the  proix>saLs  of 
Outdoor  Recreation  Resources  Review 
Commission.  Acceptance  of  my  amend- 
ment would  preserve  the  former  and  pre- 
vent the  latter. 

In  view  of  the  answers  given  yesterday 
during  the  debate-.  I  think  that  the  com- 
mittee would  support  this  amendment. 
Tlie  four  conditions  for  charging  fees, 
plus  the  eight  'guidelines  on  fees"  cited 
by  the  distinuuished  subcommittet^  chair- 
man, the  gentleman  from  New  Mexico 
Mr.  Morris!,  clearly  indicate  that  only 
user  fees  are  contemplated  by  the  pro- 
ponents of  this  k'gislation.  I  agree  with 
the  principle  for  charging  user  fees,  but 
I  do  not  want  any  blanket  language  in 
the  bill  regarding  entrance  or  admission 
fees,  even  though  the  committ^'e  does 
not  believe  it  will  be  implemented.  I 
say.  strike  out  this  language  by  adoption 
of  my  amendment,  and  we  will  achieve 
the  purposes  of  this  legLslation  without 
placing  [^K)wers  into  the  hands  of  public 
land  administrators  that  we  have  no  In- 
tention of  Hi  villi,'  them.  Now  is  the  time 
to  check  this  superfluous  grant  of  power, 
and  I  ask  the  support  of  all  Members  In 
doing  .so 

Mr  MORRIS  Mr  Chairman.  I  rise 
111  oppositi m  ti)  the  amendment 

Mr  Chairman  I  think  that  very  early 
in  the  con.sideratlon  of  this  bill  ue  havp 
reached  the  point  of  the  verv  imfjortant 
part  of  the  legislation  The  question  the 
u-entleman  from  Idaho  has  put  to  you  is. 
Are  we  going  to  charge  for  even,-  recrea- 
tion area''  We  are  not  tr\-ing  to  charge 
adm:.s.si()n  for  every  recreation  area.  We 
are  trying  to  say  to  this  pre.sent  genera- 
tion of  Americans,  of  which  we  are  mem- 
bers. Woirt  you  be  wiU-ng  to  contribute 
just  a  small  amount  by  paying  admission 
fees  to  the  recreation  areas  wiiere  it  is 
possible  to  charge  them  and  where  the 
cost  of  collect iiiL'  the  fees  will  not  f)e 
greater  than  the  return  of  the  fees?" 
We  are  trying  to  .say  to  our  children  that 
we  are  willing  to  pay  a  small   fee  that 


they  may  enjoy  in  the  future  the  m^ 
kind  of  recreation  privileges  that  veh^ 
enjoyed  in  this  generation.  ^ 

Now  that  is  all  there  is  to  It  i  •» 
afraid  of  the  militant  adminlstratSJ.'S 
the  Hitlerite  attitude  of  these  blmlz 
crats  because  I  believe  some  of  tben^! 
ent  Members  of  the  Congress  are  m^ 
to  be  here  in  the  future  and  we  arc  a^ 
to  see  that  this  law  Is  admlnisteiSh! 
the  way  that  It  should  be. 

You  talk  about  all  the  recreation  thu 
has  always  been  free.  Has  it  really  hen 
free?  It  has  not  been  free.  It  hsibS 
paid  for.  It  has  been  paid  for  l^  appnw 
priations.  We  are  Just  trying  to  a2ktht 
people  who  derive  the  most  benefit  tna 
these  recreation  areas  to  pay  Just  a  Uttie 
bit.  They  are  not  going  to  pay  evo 
close  to  the  total  cost.  They  are  Juat  go- 
ing to  pay  a  little  bit. 

We  make  the  cattleman,  when  1^ 
grazes  cattle  on  the  national  forest,  pty 
a  fee:  do  we  not? 

We  make  the  man  who  cuts  timberln 
the  national  forest  pay  a  royalty  to  the 
Federal  Groveniment. 

We  make  the  miner  who  has  a  mininj 
claim  on  public  land  pay  a  royalty  to  the 
Federal  Government 

Mr  WHITi:.  Mr  Chairman,  will  the 
aentleman  yield  "^ 

Mr.  MORRIS  I  would  be  mo« 
pleased  to  yield  to  my  good  fnend.  the 
gentleman  from  Idaho. 

Mr.  WHITE.  I  think  the  gentleman's 
statement  should  be  corrected  with  re- 
spect to  a  mining  entry  on  the  public 
lands  of  the  United  States  The  present 
law  dcH's  not  provide  for  a  royalty  pay- 
ment to  the  US  Government.  That  is 
provided  for  under  the  terms  of  the  leaae 
to  the  miner. 

Mr  MORRIS  The  gentleman  may  be 
correct  with  re.s{)ect  to  the  forest,  but  on 
oil  and  cas  leases  under  the  mineral 
leasing  act.  he  pays  a  royalty  from  pub- 
lic lands. 

Mr  KYL  Mr  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr  MORRIS  I  yield  to  the  genUe- 
man. 

Mr  KYL  The  gentleman  has  saM 
that  this  IS  a  new  concept  and  that  it 
esuiblish.es  some  sort  of  precedent  for 
the  future.  Is  it  not  true  that  for  many, 
many  years  in  at  least  42  parks  of  the 
National  Park  Serv-ice  we  have  had  ad- 
mission fees  and  there  has  been  no  gen- 
eral complaint? 

Mr  MORRIS  I  am  sure  the  gentle- 
man is  correct  when  he  says  the  number 
IS  42  I  am  not  certain  of  the  number, 
but  I  think  that  is  correct  I  know  spe- 
ciflcally  of  twf>--Yosemite  and  Yellow- 
stone National  Park  I  know  the  Shen- 
andoah National  Park  is  another  one  and 
I  am  sure  there  must  be  over  40. 

Mr  ASPINAU.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yieW 

Mr.  MORRIS  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man 

Mr  ASPINAIJ..  According  to  the 
late.st  report  we  have,  there  are  30  na- 
tional parks  and  15  of  them  charge 
entrance  fees.  We  have  83  national nw*- 
ument.s  and  21  charge  entrance  tea. 
Of  course,  entrance  fees  are  charged  at 
other  installations  of  the  National  Park 
Service     This,  of  course,  is  a  very  good 
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-i»-r4a  by  which  we  can  expect  the  pro- 
*%;  which  is  authorized  under  this 
SSaUon  to  be  activated  and  enforced^ 
^tr^ROUSH.    Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 


-nUeman  yield? 
jir.  MORRIS. 


I  yield  to  the  gentle- 


"tt  ROUSH.  I  would  like  to  ask  the 
JSeman  this  quesUon  It  is  my  under- 
Siding  under  this  proposed  act  that 
^te  would  not  be  able  to  charge  ad- 
mLon  fees  for  access  to  areas,  let  us 
^Tto  a  restTvoir  which  had  been  leased 
tothe  Federal  Government;  is  that  cor- 

^  MORRIS.  We  are  not  saying  to 
the  state  whether  they  can  or  cannot. 
Onder  the  law  at  the  present  time  any 
State  that  has  obtained  land  or  a  recrea- 
tion area  from  the  Corps  of  Engineers 
(sannot  But  we  are  not  saying  what 
they  can  or  cannot  do  under  this  legis- 
lition.  It  will  be  up  to  the  State.  We 
are  saying  that  the  Federal  Government 
cmnot  charge  a  fee  on  land  that  is  leased 
to  the  State  or  turned  over  to  the  State 
for  recreational  purposes. 

Mr  ROUSH.  As  I  understand  it.  if 
this  bill  should  become  a  law.  we  are 
changing  the  present  setup  and  a  State 
could  then  charge  admission  fees  under 
circumstances  whereby  they  could  not 
now  charge  admission  fees;  is  that  cor- 
rect? 

Mr.  MORRIS.  The  only  place  that  I 
know  of  is  in  Corps  of  Engineers  areas  or 
reservoirs. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  Mexico  has  expired. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
isk  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Mexico  may  proceed  for 
an  additional  5  minutes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Without  objection, 
itls  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr  MORRIS.  At  the  present  time  any 
land  that  is  turned  over  to  a  State  or  to 
a  political  subdivision  for  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  recreation  area  by  the 
Corps  of  Engineers  cannot  charge  a  fee. 
But  under  this  legislation,  they  could 
when  this  legislation  Is  passed.  The 
State  could  charge  a  fee  if  it  so  desires. 
But  the  Federal  Government  cannot. 

Mr.  ROUSH.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  his  answers. 

Mr  STINSON  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr  MORRIS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Wa.shington. 

Mr  STINSON.  A  moment  ago  it  was 
mentioned  that  15  of  our  national  parks 
currently  charge  entrance  fees.  Could 
the  gentleman  tell  me  how  many  of  these 
15  national  parks  have  Improvements  on 
them' 

I  believe  we  are  talkinc;  about  two 
difTerent  thini's.  We  are  talking  about 
user  fees  rather  than  admission  fees. 

Mr.  MORRIS.  I  befi  to  disagree  with 
my  dear  frii^nd.  the  gentleman  from 
Washington.  We  are  talking  about  en- 
trance fees  There  are  places  which 
have  im;irovt>ment.s.  like  Carlsbad  Cav- 
erns National  Park.  I^et  me  give  an  ex- 
ample At  Carlsbad  Caverns  a  user  fee 
i«  charged  for  the  elevators  and  camp 
site  fees. 


Mr.  STINSON.  I  believe  that  is  the 
whole  bone  of  contention  on  this  amend- 
ment. I  do  not  believe  the  gentleman 
from  Idaho  is  objecting  to  user  fees  when 
improvements  have  been  made.  I  be- 
lieve that  what  he  objects  to  are  the  ad- 
mission fees  to  unimproved  areas.  In 
the  SnoQualmie  National  Forest,  for  ex- 
ample, if  improvements  were  made  in 
one  corner  of  the  forest,  then  a  picnicker 
on  an  unimproved  area  60  miles  away 
would  also  have  to  pay  an  admission 
fee. 

I  believe  that  is  the  main  opposition 
to  this  particular  legislation. 

Of  the  15  national  parks  which  re- 
quire entrance  fees  I  believe  we  will  find 
that  most  have  some  kind  of  improve- 
ments. Therefore,  a  user  fee  would  be 
justified. 

Mr.  MORRIS.  They  also  must  have 
some  kind  of  Improvements  and  the  Im- 
provements must  be  at  Federal  expense, 
for  there  to  be  an  admission  fee. 

Mr.  STINSON.  That  is  not  in  the 
legislation.  Is  it? 

Mr.  MORRIS.  It  is  in  the  report  and 
the  legislation  page  22.  lines  24.  and  25. 
Mr.  STINSON.  But  there  is  nothing 
in  the  legislation  that  would  prevent 
charging  usage  fees  for  admission  to  un- 
improved areas  not  adjacent  to  the  im- 
proved facilities. 

Mr.  JENNINGS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MORRIS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Virginia. 

Mr.  JENNINGS.     As  I  understand  it, 
no  admission  fee  or  user  fee  could  be 
charged  unless  some  improvements  had 
been  made  and  unless  the  area  itself  had 
a  primary  use  for  recreation. 
Mr.  MORRIS.    That  is  true. 
Mr.  JENNINGS.     Therefore,  the  use 
of  a  national  forest,  when  the  national 
forest  was  used  for  multiple  purposes, 
would  not  apply.    As  the  law  was  passed 
a  few  years  ago,  no  admission  fee  would 
be  charged  to  a  national  forest  used  for 
recreation,    fire    management,    wildlife. 
water  resources  and  multiple  uses  pre- 
scribed in  the  bill.    It  would  be  only  an 
area    improved    for    specific    recreation 
purposes  where  an  admission  or  user  fee 
would  be  charged;  is  that  correct? 
Mr.  MORRIS.    That  is  true. 
I  wish  to  emphasize  to  my  colleagues 
once  again  that  this  is  only  permissive 
language.    The  first  thing  which  would 
be  necessary  would  be  to  have  the  area 
declared  an  area  where  fees  would  be  col- 
lected, by  the  President  of  the  United 
States.    Then  the  ground  would  have  to 
be  posted,  as  is   done  when  a   farmer 
posts  his  land  against  hunting  and  fish- 
ing.   The  land  would  have  to  be  posted. 
to  say  that  an  admission  fee  was  to  be 
charged. 

Mr.  OLIVER  P.  BOLTON.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MORRIS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio. 

Mr.  OLIVER  P.  BOLTON.  Following 
this  line  of  questioning,  may  I  make  an 
inquiry  about  the  language  of  the  bill? 
If  a  reservoir  is  built  by  the  Corps  of 
Engineers  for  flood  control  purposes,  and 
has  a  recreation  facility  connected  with 
it.  under  the  language  of  the  bill  could 


an  admission  fee  be  charged  on  such  a 
project? 

Mr.  MORRIS.  If  Pedersd  funds  were 
used  for  the  recreation  area,  if  it  were 
built  at  Federal  expense,  and  if  it  met 
the  four  conditions  I  mentioned  a  while 
ago,  and  if  the  fees  followed  the  other 
eight  guidelines  I  mentioned  in  my  talk 
of  yesterday  and  awhile  ago,  yes. 

Mr.  OLIVER  P.  BOLTON.  I  thank 
the  gentleman. 

Mr.  MORRIS.  I  say  further  to  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio  that  if  the  Corps 
of  Engineers  turned  the  administration 
of  that  recreation  part  of  the  reservoir 
over  to  the  State  of  Ohio — if  it  were  in 
Ohio — or  to  some  political  subdivision  in 
the  State  of  Ohio,  no  fees  could  be 
charged  by  the  Federal  Government 
imder  this  statute. 

Mr.  OLIVER  P.  BOLTON.  What  does 
the  gentleman  suggest  could  be  done 
with  an  area  surrounded  by  State-ad- 
ministered lands,  with  the  flood  control 
area  in  the  middle  of  it? 

Mr.  MORRIS.  That  would  be  the 
problem  of  the  State,  not  of  the  Federal 
Government. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield  at  that  point? 

Mr.  MORRIS.  I  yield  to  my  good 
friend  from  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  The  gentleman 
will  nonetheless  acknowledge  that  if  you 
have  a  reservoir  of  the  Corps  of  Engi- 
neers that  has  a  Federal  recreation  fa- 
cility constructed  on  its  shores,  it  is 
Intended  and  contemplated  there  will  be 
a  fee  for  the  use  of  the  water  of  that 
reservoir  under  this  bill.  Is  that  not 
correct? 

Mr.  MORRIS.  I  do  not  want  to  point 
to  any  specific  reservoir.  I  might  say  to 
my  friend  from  Oklahoma,  if  such  a  con- 
dition exists  and  if  the  four  conditions 
that  I  enumerated  yesterday  and  if  the 
eight  items  in  the  guidelines  are  followed 
and  it  fits  in  those  categories,  then  a  fee 
could  be  charged,  but  that  does  not 
mean  It  necessarily  will  be  charged. 

AMENDMENT    orTERED    BY    ME.    EDMONDSON 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
offer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  e:dmondson  to 
the  amendment  offered  by  Mr.  White:  Line 
5,  subsection  (a),  strike  out  "the  Corps  of 
Engineers,  the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority". 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  if 
this  amendment  is  adopted,  I  would  cer- 
tainly personally  intend  to  vote  for  the 
White  amendment.  If  this  amendment 
is  not  adopted.  It  would  be  my  intention 
to  offer  this  amendment  to  the  body  of 
the  committee  substitute  which  is  before 
us;  that  is.  the  committee  amendment. 
In  any  event,  I  think  a  case  can  be  made 
for  this  particular  amendment  whether 
you  are  in  sympathy  with  the  amend- 
ment of  the  gentleman  from  Idaho  or 
not.  I  personally  Intend  to  vote  for  the 
White  amendment,  because  I  think  he 
has  placed  his  finger  squarely  upon  the 
part  of  this  bill  which  does  not  quite 
ring  true.  I  say  that  because  time  after 
time  the  gentlemen  supporting  this  bill 
have  told  us  that  they  are  not  trying 
to  charge  entrance  and  admission  fees  at 
national  forests  and  they  are  not  trying 
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to  charge  entrance  and  admission  fees  Mr     EDMONDSON     The    chairman     had    him   tell   me   that   he  ht4i 

at  these  reservoirs,  but  when  you  try  to  makes  a  point  that  I  would  certainly  be     should  have  that  authority  oniK?  ** 

back  them  up  and  say.  why  not  eliminate  willing   to   accept,    I   would   be   Klad   to     u-lneer   reservoirs   as   well  as  m"*"*" 

the  entrance  and  admission  fee  and  Just  accept  an  amendment  to  the  amendment     voirs  of  the  Department  of  Int*rt«'*** 

limit  It  to  a  use  fee  on  a  facUlty,  you  do  that  I  have  offered  includhiK  them      But         Mr     QUILLEN      Mr    Chalm*«'' 

not  get  an  answer.     In  fact.  If  you  are  there  is  a  basic  difference  between  them,     the  gentleman  yield'           '^raian,  vfQ 

going  to  have  an  entrance  fee  limited  to  And  that  is  the  third  point  of  the  amend-         Mr     EDMONDSON      I    yield   t«  »w- 

actual  recreation  facilities,  why  not  ac-  ment  that  I  want  to  make  U)day      The     "ientletnan                               J'     u   lo  tin 

cept  the  amendment,  which  is  No.  3  in  T\\\  reservoirs,  the  Army  engineer  res-         Mr  QUIIJLEN      Mr  Chairman.  Th. 

the  li«t  of  those  that  I  put  in  the  Rtc-  ervoirs.  are  reservoirs  in  manv  instances     a  similar  amendment  at  the  d«i    H! 

ORD  yesterday,   which   provides  that  no  across   this   land   that  play   an   inteRral     I    concur   wholeheartedly   in   whS  kT 

fee  shall  be  collected  unless  the  Individ-  part   in   navlKatlon      They   fit   Into  the     been  said  by  the  gentleman  from  fJu* 

ual  from  whom  the  fee  Is  sought  Is  ac-  .seven  sea^s  or  freedom  of  the  seas  con-     homa                                                   ^*" 

tually  entering  a  recreational  facility  or  cept.     They  fit  Into  the  picture  of  free-         As  a  matter  of  fact    I  have  writi-. 

service  area.    The  gentleman  from  Vir-  d(jrn  to  travel  across  the  waterways  of     the  3<H:retarv  of  Interior  for  assm^S 

glnla  got  the  answer  here  a  minute  a«o  the  countn,-  just  a.s  w-  have  the  fretxlom     that  no  new  admission  or  user  fees  wauw 

that  no  fee  would  be  charged  unless  they  to    travel    across    the    highways    of    the     b**  charv:ed  on  the  TVA  reservoirs  oruw 

actually  entered  a   recreational   facility  country.                                                               Corps  of  Engineers  reservoirs  and  iiSI 

or  service  area  in  a  national  forest.    Yet  The   CHAIRMAN      The   time   of   the     not  give  me  that  assurance  in  wrltiM 

there  has  been  thus  far— and  I  would  gentleman    from    Oklalioma    iMr.    Ed-     I  have  tried  for  over  8  months  to  wtS 

like  to  see  a  change  of  position  on  the  mohdsonI  has  expired                                       a.ssurance 

part  of  the  members  on  both  sides  of  the  Mr   EDMONDSON      Mr   Chairman.  I         Mr    Chairman,  whereas  some  men. 

committee — a  refusal  to  accept  this  sim-  ask   unanimous  consent   to   procetnl   for     bers  of  the  committee  tell  me  that  thlui 

pie  amendment  which  is  No.  3  among  -:■,  additional  minutes                                       not  applicable  to  the  lakes  involved  I 

f'Jif  ^'  ^  ^^^^  ^  ofTerlng  In  the  course  The  CHAIRMAN      Ls  there  objection     say  to  the  members  of  this  Committee 

OiVXiaaasr.  to    the   request    of   the   gentleman    from     that  if  this  bill  passes,  what  they  sar  win 

Now.  why  should  the  Tennessee  Valley  Oklahoma?                                                          be  true                                            ^  «»j  wm 

and  the  Army  engineers  be  eliminated  There  was  no  obuction                                   Mr   EDMONDSON.     I  thank  the  ren 

from  this  bill?     Whether  you  take  the  Mr     EDMONIXSON      Mr     Chairman      tleman 

White  amendment  or  the  committee  bill  there  has  been  on  behalf  of  the  Commit-         Mr  QUILLEN.     If  the  gentleman  win 

Itself.  I  tried  to  point  out  several  good  tee  on  Interior  a  willingness  to  concede     vleld  further,  that  is  not  the  Intenthm 

reasons  for  it  yesterday.     I  think  there  that  there  should  not  be  a  fee  for  trans-     m  <>ur  construction  of  these  reservoln 

axe  some  here  today  who  did  not  hear  port    of    commercial    vessels    on    actual     that  any  entrance,  admission,  or  user  feei 

the  argxmient    yesterday.     In   the   first  units  of  the   navigation   system      They     f>«'  fhai  t;ed  and  that  they  should  alwui 

place,  we  have  a  commitment  in  the  law  have  concedt^l  this  point      It  appears  in     t)«"  free  for  use  by  the  people 

to   most   of   these   reservoirs.      You   see  the  bill   as  refwrted   by  the  committee.         Mr       EDMONDSON.     I     thank    the 

them  here  on  this  particular  map.     You  But  they  want  U)  turn  over  on  the  other     ^''^ntleman 

see  the  hundreds  of  reservoirs  scattered  side  and  say  that  we  do  want  to  have  the         Mr   Chairman,  may  I  make  this  fur- 

across  the  country.    We  have  a  commit-  authority   to   impo.se  use  fees,  entrance     ther  point  before  vieldlng  further    The 

CT^   o     T  *"^  '"  policy  stated  In  the  and    admission     fees,    for    recreational     basically  unfair  thing  about  this  bill  \» 

Flood  Control   Act  of    1944   and   stated  boats  that  travel  on  these  same  waters,     that  while  it  is  designed  to  provide  Und 

again  in  the  Flood  Control  Act  of  1946  The  only  exemption  that  they  authorize     acquisition   authoritv   for   the  Natlonil 

and  stated  again  in  the  Flood  Control  Act  ls  for  nonrtxreational  boats  on  units  of     Park  Service  and  for  the  Forest  Service 

A..*     *    1^  ^"rri^^  ^*^^'"  ^^^  Harbor  the  navigation  system                                       it  has  no  land  acquisition  authority  Inlt 

-'S.          ♦                     '*^   plainly  sUtes  a  man  goes  out  there  to  fLsh.  a  man     for  the  reservoir  areas  whether  they  be 

>,  if  ^        ^'^'^         *^'   ^^^  projects  -oes  out  there  with  his  family  on  pleas-     TVA  or  Corps  of   Engineers  reservoln. 

sn&u   oe  open    to   public   use    generally  ure  of  any  kind,  whether  in  a  rowboat.  a     It  has  no  development  authority  in  it 

witnout  Charge  for  boaUng.  swimmln*:.  canoe,  or  high-ix)wered  cruiser;  and  they     ^or  the  reservoir  areas  of  the  Corps  of 

oatmng.  nshing,  and  other  recreational  want  the  authority  to  Impose  a  use  fee.     Engineers   or   of    the    TVA,   unless  the 

purposes.  My  ^^^^^  friend  from  New  Mexico  may     States    elect    to    spend    some    of   their 

ims  IS  not  a  new  concept.     This  has  not   be  willing  to  give  a  direct  answer     money  on  them     They  will  get  a  sizable 

oeen  pasl  or   the   public   policy  of   the  as  to  whether  there  would  be  a  use  fee     «""»  of  money  from  the  users  on  a  num- 

Umted  States  since  the  year  1787      We  on  a  reservoir,  or  where  there  is  a  State     ^^  "f  Army  Engineers  reservoirs,  from 

nave  consistently  said  that,  like  the  seven  n^^reational  area  on  the  shores      But  I     ^^e  users  of  TVA  and  other  facilities  if 

^  Ml  ^^^^^^^  ^'^^^  s^*^^  ^^  ^^^  ^°  ^he  can  assure  him  that  there  is  no  equivoca-     they  follow  through  with  this  plan.    But 

PUDiic.    we  are  going  to  break  that  pol-  tion  on  that  point  from  the  distinguished     ^^^-V  are  not  going  to  invest  a  red  cent  of 

icy  II  we  do  not  adopt  the  amendment  I  Secretarv  of  the  Interior,  a  former  Mem-     Federal   money   in   land   acquisition  on 

am  now  offering  and  if  we  do  not  take  b.-r  of  this  body,  because  he  makes  no     these  areas. 

aLI^'IT^"^^  Valley  Authority  and  the  preten.se  at  all   that  he  does  not  desire         Mr.  Chairman,  I  sav  to  the  members 

Army  engineers  out  of  this  bill     We  will  the  authority  to  imjjose  a  boat-use  fee  on     of  the  Committee  that  is  basically  unfslr 

aiso  Dreak.  I  say  to  my  friends  on  this  any   reservoir  where  there  Is  a  Federal     It   Is   Justification    in    Itself   for  taking 

side   a  specific  commitment  in  our  1960  r^-creational    facility    that    represents    a     these  reservoirs  out  of  this  bill. 

^«?Hf°^wiL^^        °^°''^^^*^'"'^*^     ^^  ^'^^^'^'"^^    investment      And    what    would         Mr.  Chairman,  we  will  still  have  a  pro- 

^nrP  n«hir«.i!r^^°     ^^7^^  ^  "'"  '^^^'   °''"^"    "^   >'""'"    ^^^•'l"*^    reservoirs     gram  and  we  wlU  sUll  have  a  fund  nm- 

5rPP  hJi?.  Lfh     f  I    ^                 "**  °"  *  A  here  you  have  some  State  development?     ning  over  $100  million  a  year  with  the 

■Mr    A%^TiJ^A^r       t^^^'r^u                    .,,  It  *ould  mean  on  the  land  area  con-     Army  Engineers  and  TVA  reservolra  out 

rhP  ^pnVS^-n^Mo         <^ha"-"^a'^    *ill  trolled  by  the  State  there  Is  no  fee.  but     of  It      The  fund  in  its  entirety  can  be 

l/r.     v^r^Jr^c^T^y^r      ,      .  ,^            ^  u   would  mean  that  if  you  went  In  the     devoted  to  Park  Service  purposes,  to  Por- 

PhoiLon  Jf?^         J    -      "^    ^"    ^^"^  **^*''     ^^   ^'''"    ^^"^    »    *^^«t   out    there,     est  Service  purposes  and  we  can  do  i 

S!!^^i.?l7AT  T   ^'^ai    ^^L  A  hether  you  went  out  to  fish  or  just  ride     ■-•ood  job.     But  I  say  to  vou.  eliminate  the 

Mr.  AHJ^iWALL.     Why  did  not  my  col-  -n  the  water,  then  a  Federal  fee  would  be     threatened   Invasion  of  a  longstanding 

league.  II  he  feels  this  way  about  it,  take  '•  .llectible  on  the  water  area  it.self     This     tradition  against  waterway  tolls,  ellml- 

t.ut  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation  and  the  may  not  be  the  Intention  of  my  friend     nate     the     discrimination     that    exlMs 

U.S.  section  of  the  International  Bound-  from  New  Mexico.  It  may  not  be  the  in-     against   the  re.servoir  areas    and  adopt 

ary  Waters  Commission  alsC     In  other  tention  .jf  my  friend  from  Colorado   but     this  amendment 

rio!^^'  ^     f  hit  only  two  areas.     He  I  can  tell  you  on  my  honor  as  a  Membt^r         Mr  ASPINALL     Mr  Chairman.  I  rlae 

imltn™.  *"«l"lty     existing     by     his  of  this  House  that  I  sat  across  the  room     in  opposition  to  the  Edmondson  amend- 

amendment.  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  and     ment. 
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I    believe 
has  been 


that    this 
offered  by 


Hj.    Chairman. 
_-,/inient  which 

STtfUeman  from  Idaho  [Mr.  White], 
2^  proposed  to  be  amended  by  the 
'uJndment  which  has  been  offered  by 
ZTgood  friend  and  colleague  the  gentle- 
UL  from  Oklahoma  (Mr.  Edmondson! . 
"itty  well  indicates  to  the  Committee 
f  the  Whole  just  what  our  committee 
against  when  we  were  trying 
the  equities  In  this  matter 
legi.-^lation    Tor    recreation 


tti  up 

to  resolve 

formulating 

proframs. 

As  I  said  before,  what  we  are  trying  to 
io  of  course,  is  to  get  recreation  down  to 
tbe  lower  levels  of  government  where  It 
an  be  properly  handled  and  handled  at 
the  least  expense  What  we  are  trying  to 
do  is  to  see  to  it  that  whatever  guidelines 
we  adopt  they  shall  be  equitable  through- 
out the  United  States. 

liir.  Chairman,  it  is  not  fair  for  one 
ficility  of  recreation  potential  to  be 
treated  any  differently  than  another  fa- 
cility Uncle  Sam  spends  his  money  for 
»n  these  facilities.  There  Is  not  any  ques- 
tion about  that,  whether  it  is  a  national 
park  or  a  reservoir  of  the  Bureau  of  Rec- 
lamation or  an  Army  Engineers  reser- 
roir.  it  makes  no  difference. 

Mr.  Chairman,  all  of  these  are  primar- 
ily dependent  upon  Uncle  Sam's  Treas- 
ury to  get  started  and  all  too  often  to 
continue,  especially  In  matters  which 
were  not  originally  intended  when  they 
were  authorized  and  constructed. 

Mr.  Chairman.  If  the  recreation  pro- 
pun  is  such  that  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment should  turn  Its  eyes  to  it  and  see  to 
it  that  a  proper  plan  is  provided  and  that 
proper  areas  are  provided  in  permitting 
the  States  to  expend  their  moneys  as  they 
see  fit  either  for  development  or  for  ac- 
quisition, then  It  seems  to  me  that  the 
equities  throughout  the  United  States 
should  be  the  same. 

The  TVA  at  the  present  time  does  not 
come  under  the  provisions  of  this  bill, 
and  It  will  not  come  under  the  provisions 
of  this  bill  unless  It  Is  authorized  as  a 
recreational  area  which  will  be  support- 
ed to  a  great  extent  by  Federal  funds. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  Army  Corps  of  En- 
gineers has  dozens — my  colleague,  the 
gentleman  from  Oklahoma  [Mr.  Ed- 
mondson I  says  hundreds  of  reservoirs. 
Many  of  these  reservoirs,  most  of  them 
in  fact,  have  been  turned  over  to  the 
States  and  the  local  levels  of  government 
for  their  operation  and  maintenance. 

These  reservoirs  will  not  come  under 
the  provisions  of  this  bill.  As  far  as  I 
»m  concerned— and  I  say  this  In  all  sin- 
cerity—I think  that  practically  all  res- 
ervoirs as  far  as  recreational  potential- 
ities are  concerned,  should  be  turned 
over  to  the  States  or  to  the  counties,  and 
that  only  in  those  places  where  the  res- 
ervoirs are  of  sufficient  magnitude  or  of 
wfflcient  importance  to  the  whole  pro- 
gram of  the  United  States  in  recreational 
inatters  should  they  be  continued  to  be 
binder  the  operation,  supervision,  and  de- 
cisiMi  of  the  Federal  Government.  We 
we  doing  this  as  far  as  the  Bureau  of 
Reclamation   reservoirs   are   concerned. 


It  Is  only  the  larger  reservoirs,  the  res- 
enrcrfrs  that  are  next  to  forest  land  or 
reservoirs  close  to  or  a  part  of  the  areas 
that  have  significant  value  that  entitle 
than  to  consideration  as  national  rec- 
reational areas  that  are  receiving  Fed- 
eral supervision  and  operation  at  the 
present  time. 

What  we  are  talking  about  here,  as  far 
as  price  of  admission,  Mr.  Chairman, 
may  appear  important  for  some  of  us, 
but  It  is  not  too  important  to  me.  For  a 
$7  ticket  an  individual  or  five  individuals 
can  ride  throughout  all  of  the  year  and 
visit  every  Federal  installation  that 
comes  under  the  provision  of  entrance 
fees  provided  in  legislation  now  before 
the  Committee.  That  is  what  is  In- 
volved. 

You  can  talk  about  red  worms,  you 
can  talk  about  the  land  of  the  fee,  you 
can  talk  about  anything  you  want  to. 
but  we  are  going  to  pay  sooner  or  later 
In  the  United  States  for  this  part  of  our 
everyday  life. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Mississippi. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  I  heard  throughout 
tne  debate  the  words  used  that  presently 
the  Corps  of  Engineers  have  turned  over 
most  of  their  reservoirs  to  the  States  for 
operation  and  recreation.  I  have  not 
heard  anybody  say  that  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment could  not  withdraw  that  trans- 
fer the  minute  you  pass  this  bill.  For  all 
practical  purposes  it  would  take  only 
the  action  of  the  Secretary  of  Interior 
or  a  Federal  official  or  the  Chief  of  the 
Corps  of  Engineers  to  take  back  from 
the  States  these  areas. 
Am  I  not  right  about  that? 
Mr.  ASPINALL.  I  think  the  gentle- 
man Is  right,  if  you  have  that  lack  of 
confidence  in  the  agencies  administering 
these  activities. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  May  I  say  to  the 
gentleman  it  is  not  lack  of  confidence,  it 
is  the  fact  I  have  complete  confidence 
they  will  the  minute  they  can  take  over. 
Mr.  ASPINALL.  If  that  is  the  way 
you  feel  about  It.  I  suggest  you  vote 
against  the  White  and  Edmondson 
amendments  In  order  to  say  to  them  if 
they  do  take  It  back  they  become  a  part 
of  the  recreational  program  of  the  Unit- 
ed States. 

Mr.  KYL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  In 
opposition  to  the  pending  amendments. 
Mr.  Chairman,  in  conservation  there 
Is  no  politics.  No  politics  is  intended  in 
the  introduction  of  this  little  colloquy 
we  have  with  reference  to  a  political 
platform. 

I  am  reminded  that  shortly  before  we, 
on  this  side  of  the  aisle,  went  to  San 
Francisco  to  engage  In  convention  a  gen- 
tleman from  the  other  side  of  the  aisle 
said  to  me  one  morning : 

What  you  should  do  in  your  convention  is 
to  select  as  your  platform  the  first  Franklin 
D.  Roosevelt  political  platform,  for  two  rea- 
sons: In  the  first  place,  It  is  a  conservative 
program,  and  In  the  second  place  It  has  never 
been  used. 

That  Is  not  the  only  platform  of  which 
this  can  be  said,  and  that  is  true  on  both 
sides  of  the  aisle. 


I  do  not  think  there  Is  anything  seri- 
ous when  conditions  change  so  that  we 
alter  our  opinions  regarding  such  smaller 
Items  as  are  Involved  here.  I  do  want 
to  refer,  for  the  benefit  of  those  people 
who  might  be  Interested  In  this  platform 
conception,  a  paragraph  or  two  from  a 
letter  which  the  late  President  John  F. 
Kennedy  sent  to  the  Congress  regarding 
this  legislation. 

He  said : 

It  is  reasonable  and  In  the  public  Interest 
that  needed  Improvements  and  expansion  of 
outdoor  recreation  opportunities  be  financed 
largely  on  a  pay-as-you-go  basis  from  a  sys- 
tem of  fees  collected  from  the  direct  bene- 
ficiaries— the  tisers  of  Federal  recreation 
lands  and  waters.  The  proposed  land  and 
water  conservation  fund  would  therefore  be 
financed  In  part  from  Federal  entrance,  ad- 
mission, or  other  recreation  user  fees. 

Continuing  Mr.  Kennedy's  words: 

In  addition,  the  fund  would  be  financed 
from  the  sale  of  Federal  surplus  real  property 
and  from  the  proceeds  of  the  existing  4-cent 
tax  on  marine  gasoline  and  special  motor 
fuels  used  in  pleasure  boats. 

He  concluded  in  this  fashion: 

Actions  deferred  are  all  too  often  oppor- 
tunities lost,  particularly  in  safeguarding  our 
natural  resources.  I  urge  the  enactment  of 
.this  proposal  at  the  earliest  possible  date  so 
that  a  further  significant  step  may  be  taken 
to  assure  the  availability  and  accessibility  of 
land  and  water-based  recreation  opportuni- 
ties for  all  Americans. 

It  is  signed,  "Sincerely,  John  P. 
Kennedy." 

This  is  the  President  who  ran  on  the 
platform  which  some  of  us  say  we  are 
violating. 

There  has  to  be  a  change  in  attitude. 
No  one  could  contemplate  a  few  years 
ago  the  number  of  tent  campers,  trailer 
travelers,  motorboat  users,  tuid  water 
skiers  that  we  have  today.  No  one  could 
contemplate  this  big  change.  No  one 
gave  serious  thought  to  a  situation  where 
the  Government  owns  vast  acreages  of 
land,  with  70  percent  of  the  people  lo- 
cated where  15  percent  of  the  land  Is 
located.  The  opposite  Is  also  true.  No 
one  could  anticipate  the  rising  cost  of 
getting  this  property. 

You  could  carry  this  argument  to  a 
pretty  absurd  conclusion.  I  suppose  be- 
cause I  pay  taxes  to  support  the  Uni- 
versity of  Iowa,  since  we  bought  a  uni- 
versity fieldhouse,  since  we  buy  the  uni- 
forms which  outfit  the  football  team,  we 
should  be  able  to  go  see  the  football 
games  free  in  the  fall  because  the  uni- 
versity belongs  to  us.  We  charge  the 
people  because  they  get  the  direct  benefit. 

Too  many  people  have  the  Idea  that 
what  we  want  in  the  way  of  recreation 
Is  a  once-a-year  activity.  This  commit- 
tee seeks  to  remove  the  idea  that  recrea- 
tion is  a  once-a-year  activity.  We  are 
trying  to  have  recreation  available  all 
over  the  Nation,  so  that  every  man, 
woman,  and  child,  rich,  poor,  or  any 
other  classification  you  want,  will  be  able 
to  use  these  recreation  facilities  close  to 
home  frequently  and  at  a  minimum  cost. 

You  have  a  pretty  easy  choice  to  make 
here.    The  first  parks  were  created  out 
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buy  land  at  Cape  Cod,  Point  Reyes,  and 
Padre  Island.  These  are  areas  the  Gov- 
ernment must  buy.  Our  procedure  has 
been  aet.  You  can  have  a  pay-as-you-Ko 
basis  to  establish  recreation  centers  all 
over  the  United  States  for  all  the  citi- 
zens under  the  control  of  the  State  and 
local  government  or  you  can  have  a  total 
federally  operated,  owned,  and  main- 
tained system  of  national  areas  for 
recreation. 

Mr.  UDALL.     Mr  Chairman.  I  move  to 
strike  out  the  last  word 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  think  these  amend- 
ments reach  the  heart  of  the  bill,  and  I 
hope  shortly  we  can  make  a  decision 
All  they  want  to  do  with  these  amend- 
ments Is  Just  strike  out  the  heart  of  the 
mechanism  we  are  trying  to  set  up  to 
finance  the  things  for  this  generation 
suid  the  generations  ahead  You  cannot 
get  something  for  nothirig.  as  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa  pointed  out  I  cannot 
believe  that  the  American  pjeople  are  ko- 
ing  to  blame  those  In  Congres.s  who  .sut,'- 
gest  that  those  who  u.se  the  facilities  pro- 
vided by  the  taxpayers'  money  should 
pay  a  little  bit  more  than  thovse  who 
do  not,  when  we  are  trying  to  acquire  the 
parks  we  need  in  the  East.  West.  North. 
and  South.  I  hape  my  friends  will  not 
take  a  parochial  view  of  this  thing  The 
Interior  Committee  is  dominated  In  a 
large  degree  by  westerners  This  l.s  a 
bill  In  which  our  committee  gives  con- 
sideration to  the  Ea.st  We  will  get  you 
Tocks  Island  for  New  Jer.sey  and  the 
people  In  the  East  and  we  will  pay  for 
it  with  these  fund.s.  We  will  acquire  the 
Plre  Island  Seashore  for  the  people  of 
New  York. 

We  will  make  the  Ss'rrat  Ozark  River 
a  national  monument  that  will  provide 
recreation  for  people,  in  that  section  of 
the  country,  but  we  cannot  do  it  without 
money.  This  is  the  .sound  and  conserva- 
tive way  to  do  the  job  There  just  is  not 
any  other  way  to  do  it 

Sure,  It  is  all  very  nice  if  Members 
from  the  TVA  area.s  and  from  Oklahoma 
where  there  are  a  lot  of  Corps  of  En- 
gineers projects  vote  to  just  knock  them 
out.  Because  you  see  under  the  bill  your 
States  will  get  the  60-percent  di.stribu- 
tlon.  You  will  get  your  full  .share  But 
yoiu*  people  will  not  be  paving  anything 
for  it. 

It  was  said  here  earlier  that  we  are 
going  to  take  th^-  Corns  of  Engineer.s 
projects  out  of  here  becau.se  they  are  all 
paid  for  and  that  we  have  made  com- 
mitments. I  have  the  hearings  here 
which  the  gentleman  from  Tennessee 
[Mr.  EviNsl  conducted 

All  that  the  Corps  of  Engineers  asked 
for  In  this  year's  budget  for  recreation  on 
Corps  of  Engineers  projects  wa.s  $21  mil- 
lion. The  people  who  use  tho.se  re.ser- 
volrs  are  going  to  get  all  the.se  benefits 
Birtu  this  amendment  carries  we  cannot 
under  any  circumstances  regardless  of 
how  much  the  Federal  Government 
spends  charge  anything  for  them 

About  this  commitment  that  was 
supposedly  made  The  gentleman  from 
Iowa  suggested  that  times  have 
changed — and  they  have.  Maybe  we 
built  a  dam  In  1944  and  we  said  under 


pro- 
gram under  which  the  Government  will 
now  go  m  and  perhaps  acquire  valuable 
land.s  and  shoreliru-.s  and  run  in  watt^r- 
lines  and  run  in  roads  and  build  boat 
ramps  and  build  camping  facilities  and 
picnic  tables  and  all  the  rest.  Then  we 
say  that  under  such  special  circum- 
stances where  the  President  feel.s  it  is 
just  and  all  of  these  really  tough  criteria 
are  met.  that  then  you  might  be  able  to 
charge  an  admi.ssion  fee. 

I  cannot  make  the  great  distinction 
that  .some  make  between  admission  fees 
as  being  very  evil  and  user  fees  being 
probably  all  right.  I  think  we  have  to 
give  the  administrators  a  little  bit  of 
leeway  here 

Let  me  illustrate  Suppose  the  Gov- 
ernment spends  $10  million  on  a  reser- 
voir and  another  million  dollars  on 
camping  grounds  and  picnic  tables  and 
waterlmes  and  all  tl;e  vvst.  You  will  find 
that  if  this  amendment  carries,  you  can- 
not charge  entrance  fees  but  you  can 
only  chart;e  a  u.ser  fee 

The  practical  way  in  a  particular 
situation  may  be  that  where  the  main 
road  comes  in  to  ciiarge  everybody  50 
rentes  a  head  who  want  t<j  u.se  that  for  a 
day  or  a  week  or  it  they  want  U)  pay  $7 
to  use  this  or  any  other  national  park  for 
a  whole  year  But  no — we  cannot  do 
Ihat,  i:  this  iimendment  earrie.s  You 
have  to  have  the  forest  ranger  or  the 
agency  m  cha.'-ge  going  to  each  picnic 
table  or  to  each  campground  trying  to 
collect  the  fees.  In  such  a  ca.se  thl.s  is 
not  the  practical  way  to  do  it.  The  bill 
sets  up  a  flexible  system.  It  sets  up  a 
system  that  gives  the  administrator  a 
little  bit  of  discretion.  I  thiiik  of  all  the 
Federal  agencies  and  we  hear  tiu.s  Liilk 
;ib  lUl  bureaucrats-  but  of  all  the  Federal 
iigencies  the  ones  I  have  the  most  con- 
fidence in  are  the  fore.st  rangers  and  tiie 
national  park  rangers  They  a;e  the 
kind  of  people  who  are  going  to  be  ad- 
ministering this  program.  I  think  they 
will  do  the  job  with  discretion  and  with 
judgment 

I  think  it  IS  unfair  to  take  out  the 
Corps  of  Engineers  and  take  out  the 
TV.'\  and  leave  in  the  Bureau  of  Rec- 
lamation projecUs  and  others  that  have 
been    mentioned    here 

Mr  EDMONDSON  Mr  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  y  eld  ' 

Mr  UDALI.  I  vlt-Id  to  the  gentle- 
man 

Mr  EDMONDSON  I  cannot  under- 
stand the  gentleman's  thinking  when  the 
trentleman  .says  that  Oklahoma  will  not 
pay  under  the  piou;ram  if  the  engineer 
projects  are  deleted  He  overlooks  en- 
tirely the  fact  that  Oklahoma  has  a  threat 
national  park  and  national  forest  and 
f<'es  there  would  be  just  as  equitable  in 
Oklahoma  as.  I  think,  in  any  other  State 
But  at  the  same  t.me  he  overlcn^ks  the 
fact  that  there  are  x\n  benefits  going  to 
the  Army  engineer  projects  under  thLs 
bill  as  it  l-s  now  written  They  iret  no 
money  for  land  acquisition  on  .Army  engi- 
neer projects  unless  the  States  want  to 
spend  some  of  their  funds  That  is 
ba.'^ically  unfair 

Mr  UDALL.  The  tN-pical  pattern  Is 
going  to  be  that  the  State  will  get  less 


of  the  public  lands.     They  did  not  cost     that  act  that  no  fees  could  be  charged  for     Army  engineer  projects  and  thl« 
anybody  anything.    But  we  have  had  to     the  use  of  tlie  water.    But  this  is  a  pro-     will  be  spent  on  new  recreation 

The   CHAIRMAN.     The  time^TtK. 
gentleman  has  expired  '* 


Jvlyts 

!^,"l°".??*  recreaUon  Me>4 


'  By  unanimous  consent  ^at  the  rem.-, 
of  Mr  AspiNALL  I .  Mr.  Udall  was  r^vS 
permission  to  proceed  for  l  addlSS 
minute. »  ^"■' 

Mr  ASPINALL,  Mr  Chairman  «ni 
the  gentleman  yield'.'  '    "* 

Mr.  UDALL.  I  yield  to  the  genu*, 
man.  "*" 

Mr  ASPINALL  So  that  there  will  I- 
no  misunderstanding.  I  want  to  quoti 
from  a  letter  from  the  Department  of  the 
Army  under  the  date  of  October  31  19*1 
which  in  part  reads  as  follows: 

In  line  with  these  previous  expreMlom  rf 
view,  the  Department  of  the  Army  on  b^tuli 
of  the  Department  of  Defense  supporu  «- 
iirtment  of  H  R  3846.  as  recently  ordered  re^ 
pone<l  by  your  Committee  on  Interior  tod 
In.tuhir  Affairs,  Including  the  system  of  fl. 
nanclni?  reflected  Uiereln 

Mr.  UDALL.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 
I  w  Lsh  U)  make  it  very  clear  that  thU  li 
a  statement  from  the  Corps  of  Engineers; 
it  approves  the  bill  as  written  and  as  re- 
p<3rted  by  the  committee 

Mr  SAYLOR  Mr  Chairman.  I  rise  In 
opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr  Chairman  and  members  of  the 
Committee,  what  is  involved  in  the 
iunendment  is  simple  In  this  blD  we 
allow  the  people  of  the  United  States  to 
purcha.se  stickers  to  be  placed  on  their 
automobiles  to  permit  them  to  go  Into 
any  national  park  in  the  United  States. 
t4)  go  into  any  designated  recreation  area 
m  any  national  forest,  and  to  go  Into 
any  designated  recreation  area  con- 
structed by  the  Army  engineers  for  an 
annual  fee  of  not  to  exceed  $7 

At  the  present  time  if  any  person  de- 
sires to  have  his  family  provided  with  1 
yearly  jw^rmit  t-o  go  to  Yosemite  National 
Park,  he  i.>  required  to  pay  the  sum  of  W 
for  the  permit  for  his  car.  If  they  ?o  a 
few  miles  east,  to  the  great  Yellowstone 
National  Park,  they  find  that  the  per- 
mit for  which  the  $6  was  paid  is  no  gtxxl, 
and  that  if  they  desire  to  go  into  Yellow- 
stone Park  it  is  ntx'essary  to  pay  an  ad- 
ditional fee  of  $6 

I  do  not  believe  that  the  citizens  of  this 
C(>untry  exi)ect  to  have  everything  glTcn 
t  )  them  free. 

If  we  take  the  argument  made  by  the 
author  of  the  orii^inal  amendment,  Mr. 
White,  that  the  people  paid  for  it  and 
therefore  it  should  be  free,  we  could  say 
that  the  people  of  the  vaiious  States 
have  provided  SUite  universities.  Tax 
money.s  have  gone  into  providing  for 
tho.se  universities,  yet  students  sre 
charged  to  attend,  even  though  they 
come  from  the  same  States.  Admission 
l.s  chari-'ed  to  the  football  games  even 
though  the  football  teams  are  made  up 
of  students  that  live  in  the  ;'.ate. 

Let  us  be  practical  about  this  situation 
I  believe  that  the  best  possible  use  whkh 
can  be  made  of  these  funds  Is  to  allow 
everyone  to  get  a  sticker  and  put  It  00 
his  aut^)mobile  if  he  wishes  to  do  so. 

This  l.s  done  in  a  number  of  States.  I 
was  in  Michigan  only  a  few  days  ago  and 
I  saw  on  nearly  every  car  in  the  Northern 
Peninsula  a  sticker,  for  which  the  people 
paid  $2  a  year,  which  allowed  them  to 
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into  every  State  park.  I  Inquired  of 
Sf  oeople  of  that  area  aa  to  whether  the 
ikicr  permitted  them  to  camp  in  Mich- 
S«  State  parks,  and  they  said,  "No.  If 
J[^o  to  a  camping  area,  we  must  pay  a 

""^t  Is  what  is  Involved  in  this  bill. 
I  do  not  believe  that  the  people  of  the 
Onited  States  should  expect  everything 
free.   They  already  are  p>aying. 

If  the  amendment  offered  by  the 
lentleman  from  Idaho  [Mr.  White]  is 
Jdopted,  even  If  it  is  amended  as  sug- 
leeted  by  the  gentleman  from  Oklahoma 
^Tebmonson  1 .  the  fees  now  charged 
In  the  31  national  parks  and  41  monu- 
ments will  be  done  away  with.  This 
money  Is  now  collected  and  covered  into 
the  General  Treasury. 

TTie  amendment  which  the  gentleman 
from  Idaho  (Mr.  'White]  has  offered  will 
do  away  with  that.  He  says  we  are  set- 
ting up  a  new  policy.  "We  are  not,  but 
»e  are  takinu'  the  .same  policy  and  ex- 
panding that  policy  to  a  few  other  fa- 
dllties. 

Now.  they  talk  about  the  situation  as 
to  whether  or  not  there  is  any  money  In 
this  bill  for  the  acquisition  of  recrea- 
tional facilities  in  Army  engineer  proj- 
ects. Well,  let  me  remind  the  members 
of  this  committee  that  every  time  we 
have  a  bill  brought  to  us  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works  asking  for  the 
approval  of  certain  projects  by  the  Corps 
of  Engineers,  one  of  the  items  of  ex- 
pense in  those  bills  Is  for  recreational 
purposes.  The  money  has  already  been 
provided  in  these  bills  to  take  care  of 
recreation. 

Since  we  have  had  this  policy  up  to 
this  point,  I  think  it  would  be  utterly 
futile  to  adopt  the  amendment  which 
bas  been  offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Idaho  I  Mr  WhiteI.  and  it  is  not  Im- 
proved at  all  by  the  amendment  to  It 
offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Oklahoma 
[Mr,  EdmondsonI. 

Mr.  'WRITTEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
In  support  of  the  amendment. 

Mr  Chairman,  I  come  from  an  area 
where  we  do  have  Corps  of  Engineers 
projects  as  well  as  national  forests.  At 
the  time  these  projects  or  these  big 
reservoirs  were  built  they  flooded  much 
of  the  area  of  my  home  section,  my 
then  district.  However.  In  all  of  the 
years  that  I  have  been  here,  I  have  seen 
»  Tery  fine  group  of  people  from  the 
West  who  have  been  most  vocal  in  their 
lupport  of  reclamation.  I  know  without 
exception  they  have  been  most  effec- 
tive and  are  fine  people.     I  also  know 

00  the  Senate  side  in  all  the  dealings 

1  have  had  here  we  have  had  quite 
»  sizable  block  of  Senators  from  that 
»r«  who  have,  in  my  judgment,  taken 
most  excellent  care  of  reclamation.  It 
B  now  my  privilege  to  serve  on  the  sub- 
committee dealing  with  public  works  ap- 
propriations, which  includes  reclama- 
tWD,  It  is  a  privilege  to  serve  and  to 
»ork  there,  but  I  respectfully  submit 
»hen  this  Congress  In  providing  for  flood 
control  provides  certain  commitments  to 
the  American  people  stating  that  If  the 
'w  money  across  the  land  Is  used  to 
wnstruct  these  projects,  that  they  shall 
jwiain  open  to  the  public,  then  I  think 
">*t  that  is  an  assurance  that  we  should 


live  up  to.  I  know  in  much  of  the  West 
recreaticmal  facilities  are  a  large  part 
of  the  attraction  of  the  area.  I  can  un- 
derstand my  friends  and  colleagues 
wanting  a  source  of  money  so  as  further 
to  develop  that  area  and  have  more  proj- 
ects strictly  for  the  purpose  of  inviting 
people  to  come  there  and  use  them  and 
spend  their  money  there,  but  I  say  also 
in  the  East  and  in  the  Southeast  these 
projects  are  not  primarily  for  the  pur- 
pose of  drawing  people  from  other  areas, 
but  they  are  primarily  for  flood  control 
or  watershed  protection  with  recreation 
incidental.  I  respectfully  submit  that  a 
bill  that  would  provide  for  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  and  the  various  others  to 
have  jurisdiction  to  charge  fees  through- 
out this  area  and  then  use  the  money 
for  a  common  fund  where  land  would  be 
purchased  In  this  area  of  the  West  but 
not  spent  in  the  East  unless  it  was 
matched  50-50  Is  another  example.  In 
my  opinion,  of  getting  more  than  a  little 
actual  advantage.  I  respectfully  submit 
that  In  the  area  here — and  you  see  the 
four  reservoirs  here — that  there  are 
about  5  million  people  all  the  way  from 
Chicago  to  New  Orleans  and  all  the  way 
from  California  to  New  England  who  go 
by  there.  But  to  deprive  the  5  or  6  or 
7  million  people  of  the  privilege  of  going 
into  their  reservoirs  unless  they  pay  for 
it  Is  In  violation  of  the  commitment  that 
was  made  when  Congress  provided  for 
this  construction  to  take  place  in  the  first 
place. 

Again  I  say  when  we  have  spent  public 
money  for  private  or  local  or  primary 
local  benefits,  the  least  we  can  do  is  to 
carry  out  our  agreement  made  at  the  out- 
set that  Insofar  as  the  general  American 
public  is  concerned,  you  who  pay  part  of 
the  taxes  to  construct  these  reservoirs. 
shall  from  now  on  have  the  privilege  of 
going  in  there  and  using  it. 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WHl'l'l'KN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Colorado. 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  I  have  known  the 
gentleman  for  16  years,  and  he  would 
not  make  a  misstatement  Intentionally. 
I  appreciate  that.  However,  In  the  1962 
Flood  Control  Act,  which  was  just  a  little 
over  $1  billion  authorization,  $200  mil- 
lion worth  of  allocations  to  those  vari- 
ous projects,  mostly  in  the  East  and  the 
South,  were  allocated  to  recreation  and 
to  fish  and  wildlife.  And  the  funds  that 
my  friend  talks  about  are  not  going  to 
build  up  the  areas  In  the  West  for  recre- 
ation. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  May  I  say  to  my 
friend  this;  he  refers  to  the  bill  of  1962. 
If  he  will  remember  my  language,  I  said 
that  recreation  had  never  been  the  pri- 
mary purpose  of  construction  in  this 
area  and  it  was  not  even  included  until 
the  1962  act.  So  I  would  say  that  the 
reservoirs  in  the  area  where  I  happen  to 
come  from,  and  most  of  the  rest  of  us, 
prior  to  1962,  did  not  represent  an  essen- 
tial requirement  In  the  original  authori- 
zation; is  that  not  right? 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  I  think  perhaps  my 
friend  is  right.  But  let  me  say  that  the 
same  thing  is  true  In  the  reclamation 
program  of  the  West.  Reclamation  and 
fish  and  wildlife,  were  never  considered 


as  nonreimbursable  allocations  until  re- 
cently.   

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  let 
me  ask  the  gentlemsm  this  question.  Am 
I  correbt  that  the  50-50  requirement  does 
not  apply  to  the  gentleman's  area  but 
applies  only  to  Corps  of  Engineers  area? 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  I  know  of  no  50-50 
requirement  except  the  matching  proce- 
dures which  are  common  to  all  areas. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  I  mean  under  the 
expenditures  for  recreation  areas.  It  is 
required  in  the  eastern  area,  the  Corps 
of  Engineers  area  but  does  not  apply  to 
the  gentleman's  area. 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  That  is  right,  as  far 
as  the  matching  funds  are  concerned. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Is  it  not  true  in  sev- 
eral Instances  in  the  last  5  years  that 
the  Department  of  the  Interior  has  tried 
to  move  its  control  over  into  the  Corps 
of  Engineers  area  not  only  through  this 
recreation  means  but  through  various 
and  simdry  other  means  in  other  types  of 
programs? 

Mr.  ASPINALL.     That  Is  not  true. 

Mr.  "WHITTEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  may 
I  say  that  I  respectfully  differ  with  the 
gentleman.  I  have  had  experience  along 
that  line.  Again  I  know  of  no  one  for 
whom  I  have  a  higher  regard  than  the 
gentleman  from  Colorado. 

I  hope  the  amendment  will  be  adopted. 

Mr.  "WESTLAND.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
rise  In  support  of  the  White  amendment. 
The  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Idaho  is  similar  to  the  one  that 
I  originally  considered,  and  for  that  rea- 
son, if  no  other,  I  would  support  it.  It 
seems  to  me  that  any  way  you  try  to  cut 
this  legislation  all  you  are  going  to  do 
by  putting  on  admission  fees  in  these 
areas  Is  just  yicking  the  public  once 
more.  I  think  they  have  had  enough  of 
it.  This  word  "yicking"  comes  from  a 
good  friend  of  mftie,  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr.  Rogers], 
and  is  an  expression  with  which  I  thor- 
oughly agree. 

A  man,  his  wife,  and  children  go  roam- 
ing around  the  country  and  come  to  one 
of  these  reservoirs.  He  gets  yicked— 
y-i-c-k-e-d  I  think  it  is — for  an  admis- 
sion fee.  He  goes  swimming.  There  is 
a  user  fee.  I  do  not  know  whether  It  is 
50  cents  a  head  or  a  dollar  a  head  or 
a  dollar  for  the  whole  crowd.  But  it  will 
add  up  to  more  costs  for  that  fellow, 
money  that  he  will  have  to  spend  for  his 
recreation  and  for  things  which  the  Con- 
gress has  said  repeatedly  should  be  free 
to  the  public. 

Since  1787  the  Congress  has  said  that 
the  public  domain  Is  owned  by  the  people 
of  the  country  and  they  should  have 
free  access  to  it.  In  the  Omnibus  Rivers 
and  Harbors  Act  of  1962  it  is  specifically 
spelled  out  that  there  shall  be  no  admis- 
sion fee.  Now  we  hear  a  lot  of  talk  here 
by  proponents  of  this  legislation  telling 
us,  well,  you  are  not  going  to  have  an 
admission  fee  here  and  you  are  not  going 
to  have  an  admission  fee  there.  By  the 
time  they  get  through  talking  you  would 
think  that  they  were  not  going  to  have 
any  admission  fees.  But  throughout  this 
bill  that  is  what  they  are  going  to  do. 
with  these  admission  fees,  use  them  for 
the  acquisition  of  additional  property. 
Well,  let  us  eliminate  it.    Let  us  live  up  to 
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what  the  Congress  repeatedly  has  agreed 
to  do.  Let  us  maintain  our  contract.  I 
think  it  la  obligatory  on  this  House  of 
Repreaentatlves  at  this  time  to  live  up  to 
Its  agreements  made  in  the  past  that  we 
will  provide  free  access  to  recreational 
faculties  for  the  people  of  this  country. 

The  gentleman  from  Colorado  ha-s 
estimated  that  there  is  $200  million  for 
recreation  taken  out  of  the  general  purse. 
This  Is  fine.  Most  of  us  voted  for  that. 
But  to  take  a  50-cent  piece  or  a  dollar 
a  head  out  of  every  person  who  wants  to 
go  Into  the  forest  just  to  look  at  it  or 
who  wants  to  go  into  the  wilderness  areas 
with  a  pack  on  his  back  and  to  roam 
around  in  that  area  for  his  recreation. 
they  would  charge  him  for  that.  I  be- 
lieve it  la  ridiculous.  User  fees;  yes.  If 
a  man  launches  his  boat  on  a  ramp,  sure. 
charge  him  for  it.  If  he  goes  to  a  camp- 
ing area  with  a  trailer  and  hooks  up  and 
receives  electricity,  water,  wood,  or  some- 
thing of  that  nature,  sure,  charge  him 
for  it  and  he  will  not  object.  But  just  to 
go  Into  the  place,  I  think  it  is  ridiculous 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  represents  another 
tax  on  the  average  American  who  wants 
to  get  a  little  recreation,  and  I  hope  the 
ccHnmlttee  will  support  the  amendment 
and  refuse  to  add  these  additional 
charges. 

Mr.  ROUSH  Mr  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  words 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  support  of  the 
amendments  offered  by  my  colleagues 
My  Interest  in  conservation  and  the 
proper  development  of  our  public  lands 
for  public  use  is  boundless.  I  have  three 
reservoirs  under  construction  in  my  dis- 
trict and  there  will  be  access  areas  vary- 
ing in  size  from  10  to  1,300  acres  in 
these  reservoirs.  I  do  not  like  the  pros- 
pect or  even  the  probability  of  having  a 
gate  through  which  all  visitors  must  pass 
and  where  they  must  pay  their  fee. 

When  a  man  and  his  family  want  to 
drive  through  the  areas  adjoining  the 
great  Mlsslssinewa  Reservoir,  I  do  not 
think  they  should  have  to  pay  a  fee  to 
do  so.  Now  if  they  use  certain  services, 
such  as  electricity  for  their  campsite,  or 
wood  which  has  been  cut  by  the  Govern- 
ment, or  obtain  help  in  using  a  boat  ramp, 
a  fee  Is  in  order,  but  to  charge  a  fee  just 
to  get  In.  Just  to  look,  just  to  walk  or 
drive  through  is  not  good  and  I  oppose 
such  a  proposition. 

The  American  people  are  tired  of  hav- 
ing Imposed  a  fee  every  time  they  turn 
around.  It  is  a  fee  here  and  a  fee  there 
A  license  here  and  a  hcense  there.  We 
find  ourselves  paying  fees  to  travel  on 
public  roads.  We  have  to  pay  a  fee  to 
cross  certain  bridges.  If  you  want  to 
watch  the  planes  come  and  go  from  Na- 
tional Airport  from  their  observation 
platform  you  pay  a  dime  We  find  that 
certain  people  are  asking  us  to  pay  a  fee 
to  watch  TV  within  the  bounds  of  our 
own  home.  I  can  never  forget  the  ex- 
pression of  chagrin  on  the  face  of  my 
son  when  he  discovered  he  had  to  pay 
to  go  to  the  restroom  in  a  public  placr 
Now  we  are  asking  the  people  to  pay  a 
fee  to  see  and  enjoy  the  great  outdoors 
I  am  grateful  that  the  report  of  the 
Rockefeller  Commission  appointed  by 
President  Eisenhower  came  out  yester- 
day.   It  suggests  there  should  be  a  sys- 


tem of  u.ser  fees  for  facilities,  but  made 
it  quite  clear  in  one  of  its  major  rec- 
ommendations that  no  system  of  admis- 
sion fees  should  be  charged  When  the 
various  Rivers  and  Harbors  Acts  were 
passed,  including  the  act  of  1962,  lan- 
guage was  included  which  says  this; 

"Hie  water  iireas  of  all  such  reservoirs 
shai;  be  open  to  public  us*  generally,  with- 
out charge,  for  bontlng.  swimming,  bathing, 
fljihlng,  and  other  reiTeatlonul  purpofies.  and 
ready  access  to  and  exit  from  such  water 
areas  alonj?  the  shores  of  such  reservoirs 
shall  be  miilntalned  for  general  public  use 

I  know  that  times  change  but  I  cannot 
believe  we  were  wrong  by  the  Insertion 
of  this  lan«uaKe  m  these  several  Rivers 
and  Harbors  Acts  This  is  a  good  pro- 
vision and  I  do  not  want  to  see  it  changed 
When  we  went  through  the  long,  painful 
task  of  seeking  authority  to  build  and 
to  get  funds  to  build  the  three  reservoirs 
in  my  district,  we  held  many  meetings. 
During  the  course  of  those  meetings  we 
were  asked  the  question  time  and  time 
again,  "If  the  Federal  Government  buys, 
are  they  going  to  keep  us  off?"  Those 
in  authority  would  point  to  the  section 
of  the  various  Rivers  and  Harbors  Acts 
just  referred  to  and  say  the  law  says  you 
will  have  access  without  charue  Now  we 
are  going  to  break  faith  and  say,  "Well, 
there  ju.st  might  be  a  charge  to  get  in 
and,  of  course,  if  so,  you  will  have  to  pay 
it.  '  It  is  my  considered  opinion  that  we 
should  keep  faith  with  the.se  people. 

Mr  KYL  Mr  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr  ROUSH  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa. 

Mr.  KYL.  Is  the  gentleman  from  In- 
diana familiar  with  the  eiKht  criteria 
which  govern  the  use  of  fees  in  these 
recreational  areas'' 

Mr   ROU.SH       Yes.  I  am 

Mr  KYL  If  the  gentleman  will  yield 
further,  does  the  gentleman  think  these 
are  adequate  and  reasonable  restrictions 
In  the  use  of  these  fees  so  that  the  thing 
he  mentions  cannot  take  place' 

Mr  ROUSH.  I  think  a  justification 
could  bt:-  made  for  any  fee  or  llcen.s«< 
which  Is  now  a  part  of  the  law  But  my 
point  is  merely  that  the  .American  pen- 
pie  are  tired  of  having  the.se  fees  im- 
posed We  have  paid  for  these  things 
through  public-  or  other  ta.\  dollars  which 
have  bt^en  guen  by  a  generous  public, 
and  we  should  not  iin{x>s«'  up<}n  them 
again  such  a  fee  Before  hjng  I  suspect 
that  we  are  «oing  to  be  chargtHl  to  use 
the  elevattirs  in  the  buildiiiKs  of  this 
country  We  shall  ha\e  to  put  a  dime 
in  the  slot,  a  dime,  quarter,  or  5n-cent 
piece,  all  over  the  country 

Mr  KYL  Would  the  gentleman 
abolish  those  fees  that  we  have  In  exist- 
ence now' 

Mr  ROU.SH  I  would  not  abolish  the 
user  fees  I  think  that  Is  all  right.  It  Is 
good,  and  should  be  imposed  t)ecause 
these  people  are  asking  for  a  specific 
.service,  and  they  are  going  there  with 
the  knowledge  they  are  Kettlng  .some- 
thing' which  Ls  special  and  different  from 
that  which  was  oriKlnally  Intended  when 
a  reservoir  was  built 

Mr  KYL  Would  he  abolish  those  en- 
trance fees  where  we  now  have  them  In 
over  50  areas  ' 


not  Drepti^i, 


Mr.  ROUSH.     I  am 
answer  that  question. 

Mr.  KYL.  In  the  interest  of 
consistent  you  should  have  some  i 
Either  the  policy  is  wrong,  as  thegaUi, 
man  suggests,  or  we  should  be  «~^[yZJ 
and  say  that  the  policy  should^!? 
tended.  "  w  a- 

Mr.  ROUSH  I  think  It  would  Dink, 
ably  depend  a  great  deal  on  what  kh 
the  particular  facility  that  is  involved 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Chalnrum  Ino*» 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  wn^ 
Mr.  Chairman.  I  would  like  to  ote^ 
from  the  distinguished  chairman ^uS 
committee  his  assurance  on  a  point  P^» 
many  years  we  have  been  interested  In  «b 
accelerated  flood  control  program  In  eut- 
em  Kentucky. 

I  would  like  to  have  the  chaimuni 
explanation  of  how  this  legislation  wffl 
affect  Corps  of  Engineers  actlvltlet  in 
Kentucky  on  reservoirs  not  yet  author- 
ized. 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  I  did  not  undentand 
the  last  part  of  the  question,  but  mj 
friend  is  laboring  under  a  wrong  im- 
pression. 

There  Is  another  bill  In  which  the  ga- 
tleman  is  interested.  H.R.  9032.  a  hill 
which  has  passed  the  committee  and  hu 
l)een  reported  out  to  the  House  but  hai 
not  yet  been  brought  before  the  HouK 
of  Representatives  for  consideration. 
This  legislation  has  nothing  whatever  to 
do  with  the  predicament  in  which  my 
friend  finds  himself.  My  opinion  is  the 
legislation  which  was  reported  out  by  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs will  have  no  effect  whatsoever  on 
the  construction  of  any  flood  control 
project  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Army  Engineers.  In  fact,  they  are  r^ 
sponsible  to  another  committee,  as  my 
friend  knows,  not  the  Committee  onln- 
t^'rior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  I  am  delighted  to 
have  that  statement 

Mr  ASPINALL.  That  bill,  too.  U  an 
equitable  bill.  I  do  not  know  whether  It 
will  come  out  I  doubt  very  much  wheth- 
er it  comes  out  in  this  session  of 
Congress. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PERKINS.  I  yield  to  the  gentk- 
man  from  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON  I  had  not  yet 
called  the  attention  of  the  Committee  to 
the  documents  which  we  have  here  at 
the  table,  which  bear  very  importantly 
upon  tlie  amendment  which  I  have  of- 
fered with  reference  to  Army  Engineer! 
reservoirs  and  the  TVA  reservoirs.  They 
are  documents  establishing  a  pretty  se- 
rlou.-^ly  fought  and  serious  constitutional 
question  that  will  exist  with  regard  to 
conditions  lmpo.sed  upon  the  watersayi 
of  this  country  even  if  they  are  Impoied 
upon  recreational  boats  only,  by  virtue 
that  a  fee  of  this  kind  on  a  waterway 
would  be  construed  as  a  tax  rather  thaa 
a  fee  In  the  courts,  and  it  would  beaib- 
ject  to  the  requirement  that  it  mu«t  be 
imiform  In  Its  application  I  think  the 
criterion  that  has  been  read  several 
times  has  been  that  it  is  not  Intended 
as  a  uniform  fee.  They  are  intended  ai 
fees  of  a  certain  size  in  some  areai  and 
other  sizes  In  other  areas.    So  It  1«  clear 
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It  tt  xM>t  intended  as  a  uniform  tax  on 
^  waterways.  So  this  raises  a  question 
/  i^cb  makes  it  necessary  that  we  adopt 
Iheitfiendment.  I  hope  the  amendment 
-HI  be  adopted. 

Mr  Chairman,  the  documents  on  con- 
jatudonailty  referred  to  in  my  remarks, 
including  the  letter  from  the  gentleman 
fnjm  Kentucky.  Congressman  Chklf.  and 
thf  opinion  by  Professor  OToole.  follow: 

CONOUBS  OF  THE  UNll'U)  STATES, 

HotTSE  or  RXPRESENTATIVM, 
COMMITTEK  OH  THE  JUDICIABT, 

Washington,  D.C..  May  20.  1984. 
Boo  HowiUU)  W.  SMrrH, 
Chairman.  House  Committee  on  Rule», 
XU  Capitol.  Washington,  D.C. 

Put  Ms  Chaikman:  I  want  to  express  my 
mftt  concern  regarding  the  constitutionality 
SeerUln  provisions  of  H.R.  3846.  the  Land 
»Bd  Water  Conservation  Act  of  1963,  now 
pending  before  your  committee.  I  am  quite 
dlftressed  over  the  provision  of  the  bUl  pro- 
viding for  fees  for  the  use,  within  an  area 
designated  by  the  President  as  subject  to  ad- 
mUglon  fees  and  other  forms  of  recreational 
Mer  charges,  of  "bodies  of  water  •  •  •  pro- 
Tlded  by  the  United  States"  (sec.  2(a)  (iv) 
HJl  384S),  Insofar  as  such  "bodies  of  water" 
Include  navigable  water  of  the  TJnlted  States. 
Aj  I  see  it.  the  power  that  Is  to  be  granted 
ind  would  extend  to  the  navigable  waters  Is 
erldenced  by  the  fact  that  section  2(a)  con- 
ulM  an  express  prohibition  against  fees  of 
»ny  kind  of  nonrecreatlonal  use  of  the 
water*  of  reservoirs,  canals,  or  waterways  that 
iR  units  of  a  Federal  navigation  system.  If 
the  grant  of  authority  contained  In  section 
J(a)(tv)  does  not  Include  navigable  waters 
this  prohibition  Is  superfluous. 

Precedent  has  it  settled  that  the  United 
States  does  not  own  the  navigable  waters  as 
dlsUngulshed  from  locks  and  other  structures 
erected  by  the  United  States  In  the  water- 
ways (See  for  example  James  v.  Dravo  Con- 
trvting  Company.  302  UJS.  134.  140  (1937).) 
Imposition  of  charges  for  the  use  of  the  navi- 
gable waters,  therefore,  cannot  he  a  demand 
of  proprietorship,  but  Is  a  demand  of  sover- 
eignty, which  Is  a  tax  (See  Reading  Rail- 
road V.  Pennsylvania.  15  Wall  {US.)  232 
(18721.)  To  an  Indirect  tax  the  constitu- 
tional requirement  of  geographical  uniform- 
sty  Is  fully  applicable  (Constitution  art.  I, 
sec.  8,  cl.  1:  "All  duties,  imports,  and  excises 
jh&ll  be  uniform  throughout  the  United 
Sutes")  (S  e  also  Knowlton  v.  Moore,  178 
r.S  41  (18991  I  Here  the  charge  In  ques- 
tion Is  applicable  speclflcally  to  the  use  of 
bodies  of  wator"  and,  at  least  where  such 
txidies  are  n.tvlgablp,  could  only  be  character- 
a*d  as  a  tax.  and  thus  subject  to  the  re- 
quirement of  conformity. 

HJl  3846  not  only  permits,  but  clearly 
contemplates  nonuniform  charges.  Deslgna- 
Uon  of  land  and  water  areas  at  which  fees 
inajr  be  charged  Is  discretionary  with  the 
President  Thus,  it  Is  expected  that  certain 
wt-a  may  he  e.xempt  Further,  the  only 
provision  regarding  the  level  of  charges,  ex- 
cept the  celling  of  $7  prescribed  for  annual 
motor  vehicle  stickers  In  section  2(a)  (1),  is 
that  In  section  2(a)  requiring  that  they  be 
fair  and  equitable  "taking  Into  consideration 
tflrect  and  Indirect  cost  to  the  Oovernment, 
beneOta  to  the  recipient,  public  policy  or  In- 
l«rt«t  served,  and  other  pertinent  factors." 
Tbus.  no  effective  control  on  the  discretion 
of  liie  Executive  as  to  the  level  of  the  charges 
*  prescribed  and.  again,  the  factors  Lndl- 
<*t«d  are  such  as  to  suggest  variation  In  the 
Mounts  for  different  areas.  The  report  of 
tbe  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  Committee 
«  the  bill  at  page  20  makes  it  certain  that 
U»  conunliiee  intended  variations  In  the 
»'nount  of  charges  by  areas. 

It  U  evident,  therefore,  that  the  Interior 
•jOd  Insular  Afl.ilrs  Committee  In  reporting 
wU  bill  was  unaware  of  the  application  of 


the  constitutional  requirement  for  geograph- 
ical unifonnity  as  to  charges  for  the  use  of 
nawlgable  waters.  Conaequently,  I  am  con- 
▼Inoed  that  a  rule  on  this  bill  should  be 
denied  ao  as  to  give  an  opportunity  for  fur- 
ther oonsideratlon  to  the  question  of  charges 
on  the  use  of  navigable  waters,  speclflcally 
directing  Its  attention  to  the  constitutional 
problem  Involved. 

ThlB  bill,  I  believe  would  amount  to  an 
excesaive  delegation  of  legislative  power  to 
a  President  in  fixing  fees  and  charges  luider 
the  bill.  In  a  matter  affecting  the  welfare 
of  millions  of  our  citizens,  especially  where 
taxes  and  other  charges  for  admission  to  and 
use  of  public  faculties  are  Involved,  Con- 
gress has  a  clear  responsibility  to  set  the 
rates  or  at  least  to  establish  mearUngful  con- 
trols on  the  discretion  of  the  executive 
branch.  Here  delegation  is  practically  un- 
llmlted  and  Congress  under  this  bill  would 
abdicate  from  Its  responsibility  to  protect 
the  people  against  arbitrary  and  exorbitant 
charges,  disregarding  the  historic  duty  of  the 
legislative  branch  under  our  most  funda- 
mental tnulitlons  to  restrain  and  control  the 
power  of  the  Executive. 

In  view  of  the  above,  I  therefore  again 
urge  that  a  rule  be  denied. 
Sincerely  your  friend. 

Frank  Chelf. 


Constitutional  and  Other  Observations 
Concerning  H.R.  3846,  88th  Congress,  1st 
Skssion 

(By  Thomas  J.  OToole,  Georgetown  Univer- 
sity Law  Center,  Washington,  DC,  Novem- 
ber 20.  1963) 

I.    INTRODUCTION 

HJl.  3846,  aimed  at  assisting  the  develop- 
ment of  outdoor  recreation  facilities,  con- 
tains within  Its  sweeping  coverage  provisions 
which  raise  significant  Issues  of  law,  policy, 
and  draftsmanship.  Among  the  legal  issues 
are  some  which  pose  serious  constitutional 
questions. 

One  aspect  of  the  bill  Is  especially  deserv- 
ing of  attention.  If  the  bill  Is  enacted, 
Congress  will  have  authorized  the  Imposi- 
tion of  entrance  and  user  charges  on  per- 
sons seeking  to  enjoy  many  of  the  navigable 
waters  of  the  Nation.  These  waters  have 
historically  been  considered  as  subject  to  an 
easement  In  favor  of  every  member  of  the 
public.  It  Is  at  best  doubtful  that  the  legal 
and  constitutional  Implications  of  the  new 
proposal   have   been    thoroughly    considered. 

This  memorandum  deals  chiefly  with  the 
Issues  affecting  use  of  navigable  waters.  It 
also,  however,  discusses  certain  other  prob- 
lems which  pertain  not  only  to  the  aquatic 
coverage  of  the  bill  but  to  its  entire  scope. 

Before  the  problems  can  be  exposed,  it  is 
necessary  to  analyze   the  provisions  of   the 

bin. 

H.     ANALYSIS  OF  THE  BILL 

H.R.  3846  is  Intended  to  aid  in  the  develop- 
ment of  outdoor  recreation  facilities  by 
creating  a  fund  to  be  used  by  the  Federal 
Government  and  by  the  States.  The  funds 
made  available  under  this  measure  would  be 
used  to  plan,  acquire,  and  develop  outdoor 
recreation  sites. 

A  land  and  water  conservation  fund  would 
be  established  In  the  Treasury  by  this  bill. 
Into  this  fund  would  come  certain  entrance 
and  user  fees,  uncommitted  proceeds  of  sur- 
plus property  sales,  and  certain  portions  of 
the  exclEe  tax  on  motor  boat  fuels.  This 
memorandum  discusses  the  proposed  act 
only  Insofar  as  It  concerns  entrance  and  user 
fees. 

Except  as  already  otherwise  provided  by 
law,  all  proceeds  from  entrance,  admission, 
and  other  recreation  user  fees  will  go  Into  the 
new  fund  when  collected  by  the  National 
Park  Service,  the  Bureau  of  Land  Manage- 
ment, the  Biu-eau  of  Sport  Fisheries  and 
Wildlife,    the    Bureau    of    Reclamation,    the 


Forest  Service,  the  Corps  of  Engineers,  the 
Tennessee  Valley  Authority,  and  the  U.S.  sec- 
tion of  the  International  Boundary  and 
Water  Commission  (United  States  and  Mexi- 
co) .  Any  new  fees  or  charges  established 
under  the  act  would  also  go  into  the  fund. 

The  President  Is  given  broad  authority  to 
establish  new  fees.  The  legislative  lan- 
guage used  to  grant  this  authority  must  be 
quoted  verbatim  : 

"Sec.  2.  (a)  The  President  is  authorized,  to 
the  extent  and  within  the  limits  hereinafter 
set  forth,  to  designate  or  provide  for  the 
designation  of  land  or  water  areas  adminis- 
tered by  or  under  the  authority  of  the  Fed- 
eral agencies  listed  In  the  preceding  para- 
graph at  which  entrance,  admission,  and 
other  forms  of  recreation  UEer  fees  shall  t>e 
charged  and  to  establish  and  revise  or  pro- 
vide for  the  establishment  and  revision  of 
such  fees  as  follows: 

"(1)  An  annual  fee  of  not  more  than  $7 
payable  by  a  person  entering  an  area  so  des- 
ignated by  private  noncommercial  automo- 
bile which,  if  paid,  shall  excuse  the  person 
paying  the  same  and  anyone  who  accom- 
panies him  In  such  automobile  from  pay- 
ment of  any  other  fee  for  admission  to  that 
area  and  other  areas  administered  by  or 
under  the  authority  of  such  agencies,  except 
areas  which  are  designated  by  the  President 
as  not  being  within  the  coverage  of  the  fee. 
during  the  year  for  which  the  fee  has  been 
pmid 

"(11)  Fees  for  a  single  visit  or  a  series  of 
visits  during  a  specified  period  of  less  than 
a  year  to  an  area  so  designated  payable  by 
persons  who  choose  not  to  pay  an  annual  fee 
under  clause  (1)  of  this  paragraph  or  who 
enter  such  an  area  by  means  other  than 
private  noncommercial  automobile. 

"(Ill)  Fees  payable  for  admission  to  areas 
not  within  the  coverage  of  a  fee  paid  under 
clause  (1)  of  this  paragraph. 

"(iv)  Fees  for  the  use  within  an  area  of 
sites,  bodies  of  water,  facilities,  equipment, 
or  services  provided  by  the  United  States. 
Entrance  and  admission  fees  may  be  charged 
at  land  or  water  areas  administered  primarily 
for  scenic,  scientific,  historical  cultural, 
recreational,  or  wilderness  purposes.  No  en- 
trance or  admission  fee  shall  be  charged 
except  at  such  areas  or  portions  thereof  ad- 
ministered by  a  Federal  agency  where  rec- 
reation fEicllitles  or  services  are  provided  at 
Federal  expense.  No  fee  of  any  kind  shall 
be  charged  imder  any  provisions  of  this  Act 
for  nonrecreatlonal  vise  of  the  waters  of  res- 
ervoirs, canals,  or  waterways  that  are  units 
in  a  Federal  navigation  system.  All  fees  es- 
tablished pursuant  to  this  subsection  shall 
be  fair  and  equitable,  taking  into  considera- 
tion direct  and  Indirect  cost  to  the  Govern- 
ment, benefits  to  the  recipient,  public  policy 
or  interest  served,  and  other  pertinent  fac- 
tors. Nothing  contained  in  this  paragraph 
shall  authorize  Federal  hunting  or  fishing 
licenses  or  fees  or  charges  for  commercial 
or  other  activities  not  related  to  recreation. 
No  such  fee  shall  be  charged  for  travel  by 
prlv.ate  noncommercial  vehicle  over  any  na- 
tional parkway  or  any  road  or  highway  es- 
tablished as  a  paxt  of  the  national  Federal- 
aid  system,  as  defined  In  section  101,  title 
23,  United  States  Code,  which,  though  It  Is 
part  of  a  larger  area,  Is  commonly  used  by 
the  public  as  a  means  of  travel  between  two 
places  either  or  laoth  of  which  are  outside 
the  area.  No  such  fee  shall  be  cheu-ged  any 
person  for  travel  by  private  noncommercial 
vehicle  over  any  road  or  highway  to  any  land 
in  which  such  person  has  any  property  right 
U  such  land  Is  within  any  such  designated 
area. 

"No  fees  established  under  clause  (11)  or 
clause  (111)  of  the  second  preceding  para- 
graph of  this  subsection  shall  become  effec- 
tive with  respect  to  any  area  which  embracss 
lands  more  than  half  of  which  have  here- 
tofore been   acquired  by   contribution  from 
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the  gOTernment  of  the  State  In  which  the 
area  1b  located  until  sixty  days  after  the 
officer  of  the  United  states  who  is  charged 
with  reaponslblUty  for  establishing  such  fees 
haa  adrlaed  the  Governor  of  the  affected 
State,  or  an  agency  of  the  State  designated 
by  the  Governor  for  this  purpose  of  his  in- 
tention so  to  do.  and  said  officer  shall,  before 
finally  establishing  such  fees,  give  consider- 
ation to  any  recommend. icion  that  the  Gov- 
ernor or  his  designee  may  make  with  respect 
thereto  within  said  sixty  days  and  to  all 
obligations,  leg.i!  or  otherwise,  thit  the 
United  States  may  owe  to  the  State  concerned 
and  to  Its  citizens  with  respect  to  the  area  In 
question  ■■ 

A  close  reading  of  the  stautory  language 
reveals  that  the  President  Is  authorized  to 
set  (1)  annual  automobile  admission  ffes  in- 
cluding admission  of  the  occupants,  b'lt  nit 
In  excess  of  17.  (2i  single  admission 
fees.  (3)  multiple  admission  fees  (for 
periods  not  In  exces.s  of  one  year*,  and  i4i 
user  fees  The  President  Is  authorized  to 
deslgTiate  the  areas  to  which  access  Is  given 
by  payment  of  a  particular  fee  It  Is  there- 
fore clear,  for  example,  that  the  automobile 
admission  fee  can  be  limited  to  admission 
to  a  parking  lot.  with  an  addition. U  fe**  being 
required  for  admission  to  the  rrcreatlonal 
portion  of  a  site  covered  bv  the  bill  Con- 
sequently, It  is  necessary  to  conclude  that 
the  act  sets  no  efre<-five  limitation  on  the 
imposition  of  charges  for  recreational  admis- 
sions and  uses 

Exempted  from  the  proposal  are  all  non- 
recreatlonal  uses  of  the  waters  of  reservoirs, 
canals,  or  waterways  In  a  Federal  naviga- 
tion system.  Nowhere  In  the  act  are  the 
terms  "recreational"  and  "nonrecreatlonal" 
defined.  Also,  by  Implication  a  charge  may 
be  made  for  admission  U3  a  covered  site  even 
If  the  admission  is  for  a  nonrecreatlonal  use 
This  poflfllble  charge  Is  limited  only  by  a 
prohibition  of  a  fee  for  travel  by  private 
noncommercial  vehicle  over  any  national 
parkway  or  any  road  or  highway  established 
as  a  part  of  the  national  Pederal-ald  sys'em 
as  defined  In  section  101.  title  23.  United 
States  Code,  which,  though  it  Is  part  of  a 
larger  area,  Is  commonly  used  by  the  public 
as  a  means  of  travel  between  two  places 
either  or  both  of  which  are  outside  the 
area."  Also  exempted  Is  travel  by  private 
noncoctunerclal  vehicle  over  any  road  or  high- 
way to  any  land  In  which  such  person  haa 
any  property  right  If  such  land  Is  within 
any  such  designated  area 

It  should  be  obvious  that  the  draftsman- 
ship of  these  exemptions  leaves  much  to  be 
desired  The  exemptions  are  described  with 
reference  to  shifting  criteria  In  the  case  of 
reservoirs,  canals,  or  waterways  the  exemp- 
tion extends  to  all  nonrecreatlonal  uses 
Commercial  uses  have  a  blanket  exemption. 
regardless  of  the  locus  In  the  case  of  use 
of  roads,  however  the  type  of  vehicle  (rather 
than  the  type  of  use)  controls  the  question 
of  exemptions  It  is  lmp<^8slb!e  to  say  what 
significance  should  be  attached  to  these 
shifting  criteria  .\s  the  language  Is  now 
used  It  Is  possible  to  take  the  position  that 
there  can  be  some  recreational  uses  exempted 
by  reason  of  the  kind  of  vehicle  used  on  a 
national  parkway  or  a  Federal-aid  system 
road  or  highway,  or  a  road  to  land  In  which 
the  traveler  haa  a  property  right  In  the 
latter  case,  the  falrnesa  of  not  exempting  a 
property  owner's  commercial  vehicle  Is  dif- 
ficult to  appreciate  Indeed  in  cases  where 
there  Is  an  easement  of  access,  the  proposed 
law  cannot  legally  be  applied  To  begin 
charging  fees  would  be  In  derogation  of  prop- 
erty rights,  for  the  taking  of  which  there  Is 
a  constitutional  right  to  compensation 
(See:  United  States  v  9  947  71  .4(Tj»,?  o/  raid 
320  F.  Supp.  328  i  D    Nev  .  1963  >    ) 

The  scope  of  the  exceptions  as  to  the  use 
of  waters  Is  put  In  doubt  by  limiting  the 
nonrecreatlonal  use  exempted  to  units  in 
a  Federal   navigation   system         In    the   case 


of  exempt  u.ses  of  rotids  the  roads  in  (pies- 
t'.on  ure  iiAcertained  tiy  reference  to  d.-tlnl- 
tlons  set  forth  elsewliere  In  the  United 
Ht.»te«  Code  The  tern:  Feeler. il  n.ivlgatlon 
system  "  on  the  other  hand  l.s  in  it  defined 
either  In  this  bill  or  el.-.ewhere  The  term 
appears  tf)  be  narrower  th.iri  the  notion  o.' 
navigable  waters  on  which  there  has  been 
considerable  Judicl.il  explication,  but  Its  In- 
tended scope  remains  unclear 

.\«  Indicated  at  the  outset,  the  allocation 
of  priK'eeds  fronj  the  s.ile  of  surplu.s  property 
and  from  t^le  m<itorhoat8  fuel  t.ix  i  title  I. 
sec  2  lb)  and  ici.  and  title  II  i  Is  not  exam- 
ined In  this  memorandum  It  should  be 
n<jted.  however,  that  prcx-eed.s  from  these 
Sources  are  commingled  with  the  admission 
and  u.ser  ch.irges  to  form  ;t  common  fund 
The  disposition  of  this  I^nd  and  Water  Con- 
servation Fund  Is  In  no  way  varied  by  rea- 
son of  the  three  b.usli  .illy  distinct  si'urces  of 
Its  monevs 

It  is  obvious  th.it  the  prcx'eeds  from  the 
sale  of  surplus  property  represetit  money 
received  by  the  Federal  Oovertin'.erit  In  Its 
capacity  as  a  proprietor  of  real  and  personal 
property  Wiale  this  prof>erty  will  almost 
Invariably  have  been  acquired  by  the  Gov- 
ernment for  some  purp<*e  related  to  ILs  .sov- 
ereignty. It  Is  held  m  simple  ownership  like 
private  property  The  pro<-eeds  of  Its  sale 
are  freely  av  lU.ible  for  any  dlspo-sltlon  which 
Congress  may  constitutionally  make  of  Fed- 
eral moneys 

The  prixeeds  of  the  motorboat  fuels  tax 
represent  proceeds  from  a  Federal  excise  tax 
Witn  respect  to  such  proceeds  Congress  Is 
similarly  free  to  make  provision  for  expendi- 
tures. 

All  the  expenditures  proposed  In  this  bill 
are  subject  to  appropriation  by  Congress  for 
the  stated  purpo.ses  Expenditures  mav  be 
made,  however,  without  fl.scul  year  limita- 
tions The  separate  fund  Is  authorized  for 
the  perlixl  ending  June  30,  1989  i  title  I.  sec 
2 1  Unless  subsequent  appropriation  acts 
provide  itherwlse,  'Ui  percent  of  the  fund 
la  to  be  made  available  for  State  purposes, 
and  40  percent  for  Federal  purp<^»se.s  D)irlng 
the  first  5  years  of  the  fund,  the  President  Is 
authorized  to  vary  these  percentages  as  much 
as  15  points  either  way  "to  meet,  as  nearly  as 
may  he  the  current  relative  needs  of  the 
States  and  the  Federal  Government  "  Au- 
th  rlz.atlon  Is  provided  In  advance  appropri- 
ations out  of  Treasury  funds  not  otherwise 
committed,  but  these  .ire  to  he  repaid  with- 
out Interest  I    over  a  period  of  years 

The  State  purposes  for  which  the  moneys 
may  be  expended  are  limited  to  the  planning, 
acquisition,  and  development  of  outdoor  rec- 
reational facilities  Two-nfths  of  the  total 
available  for  St.ites  la  to  be  apportioned 
equally  amon>?  the  States  and  three-fifths 
Is  to  be  apportioned  "on  the  basis  of  need 
by  the  .Secretary  i  of  the  Interior)  In  s»ich 
amounts  as  In  his  Judgnnent  will  best  ac- 
complish the  purptises  of  this  act  "  The 
Secretary  is  directed  to  consider,  among  other 
un.specifled  points,  the  relative  population 
>f  ea.h  S"  ite,  its  relative  use  of  outdoor 
recreation  resources,  and  the  Federal  re- 
sources available  In  each  State  No  single 
.State  Is  permitted  Ui  re-^elve  m^re  than  7 
per  centum  of  the  tt:)tal  State  allotment  per 
annum   (title  I.  sec    5   biJi 

Each  State  is  required  to  match  the  Fed- 
eral funds  :ifi  a  condition  of  eligibility 
.■\galn  the  .Secretary  Is  given  discretion  In 
determining  what  funds  or  services  of  the 
-State  will  satisfy  this  requirement  In  no 
event  will  .State  expenditures  or  oblUatlons 
prior   to    the   act    he   ciaisirtered 

Before  funds  can  be  made  available  to 
a  State  fi>r  site  acquisition  or  site  develop- 
ment, a  comprehensive  statewide  plan  must 
be  submitted  to  the  .Secretary  and  approved 
This  plan  must  designate  the  resp<inslble 
State  agency,  evahiate  the  supply  and  de- 
mand for  recreatlcjnal  facilities  and  lay  down 
a  plan  of  action      No  payment  may  be  made 


to    a    State    for    any    project   not 
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by  the  t^ecreUiry  or  for  which  fln*nc£[i  J. 
ilctance  ha*  been  given  or  promlasd  undar 
any  other  Federal  program  (title  I  g^^ 
(  d  ( .  (  e  1 ,  and  (  f  i)  The  bill  granu  suthor 
Ity  to  the  Secretary  t.)  require  reconli  and 
rejxirts  and  to  audit  books  of  agencies  re 
ceivlng  allotments  The  Federal  shar*  of 
the  fund  Is  to  be  allotted  by  the  President 
for  the  acquisition  of  land,  water,  or  in- 
terests In  the  s.ime  ili  within  recreation 
are.is  In  national  purk.s  now  or  hereafter  in 
thorlzed  or  established;  i2)  within  wilder" 
ness,  wild,  and  canoe  areas  of  the  national 
forest  system,  and  other  areiis  of  that  m. 
tem  which  are  primarily  of  value  for  cm. 
door  recreation,  i3i  within  areas  authorljed 
for  preservation  of  flsh  or  wildlife  threatened 
with  extinction;  and  i4)  within  refugea.  for 
the  Incidental  recreation  purposes,  in  addi- 
tion, payment  Into  miscellaneous  receipt! 
of  the  Treasury  can  be  made  In  partial  re- 
imbursement of  future  water  development 
costs  of  projects  with  recreation  or  wUdllf« 
preservation  purposes 

The  act  specifically  forbids  a  Federal  »c- 
quUlti.in  not  otherwise  authorized  by  law. 
None  of  the  money  from  the  fund,  however 
.illL'Cated,  Is  available  for  publicity  purpoeee 

The  only  other  limitation  on  the  Presl- 
dents  power  to  allot  the  Federal  share  of 
the  funds  Is  contained  In  the  lntr(jductory 
l.ingu.ige  of  section  6(ai  which  reads  as  fol- 
lows 

■  Aloneys  appropriated  from  the  fund  for 
Federal  purjvoses  shall,  unless  otherwise  al- 
lotted m  the  appropriation  Act  making  them 
available,  be  allotted  by  the  President  to  the 
following  purposes  and  subpurposes  In  sub- 
stantially the  siime  proportion  as  the  number 
of  visitor  days  In  areas  and  project*  herein- 
after described  for  which  admission  fees  %n 
charged   under  section  2  of  this  Act." 

There  obviously  is  a  linguistic  defect  In 
this  provision,  resulting  In  failure  to  make 
explicit  the  basis  of  the  mathematical  pro- 
{iortion  to  be  used  In  allocating  the  fundi. 
It  is  Impossible  to  strike  a  ratio  between  pur- 
poses and  subpurpotiea  on  the  one  hand,  and 
visitor  days  in  areas  and  projects  on  Um 
other  What  was  probably  Intended  was  that 
the  areas  and  projects  be  grouped  accordlni 
to  their  purposes  Allocations  would  then 
be  made  to  the  various  types  of  projecti  In 
proportions  based  nn  visitor  days  at  exlit- 
Ing  areas  of  the  respective  types  The  rele- 
vant purpo.ses  are  those  set  forth  above.  In- 
cluding national  parks,  national  forestt, 
wildlife  and  recreation  uses  at  refugee  It 
.seems  most  unlikely  that  the  bill  was  in- 
tended to  require  allocations  to  existing  «lt«i 
In  accordance  with  their  visitor  days 

&plicit  authority  Is  granted  the  President 
to  u-vsue  regulations  to  cfxirdlnate  actWlUsi 
under  this  act  with  "other  related  Federal 
programs  and  activities  "  This  provision  sp- 
pears  to  be  .sufBclentt  ly  broad  to  embrace  sny 
Federal  policy  pursued  by  oflSclal  action  (In- 
cluding such  goals  as  desegregation,  promo- 
tion of  education,  economic  development, 
etc  I  AlUx-atlons  of  moneys  are  to  be  made 
only  in  accordance  with  regulaUons  thlB 
promulgated  ( title  I,  sec   5i  g  i  i 

lU     CX>NSTITTrriONALITT    OV   THE    PR0P08B)  TXa 

A    Basxs  0/  Federal  nghts  in  recreation  areu 

1    Areas  held  as  proprleUJr 

There  can  be  no  question  that  the  Federal 
Government  has  plenary  power  over  those 
land  and  water  areas  of  which  It  la  owner 
Like  a  private  owner,  the  Government  U  fr« 
to  elect  to  charge  for  admission,  for  ^J**' * 
for  both  It  is  equally  free  to  determine  U» 
quantum  of  the  charge  or  the  nature  of  con- 
ditions to  be  Imposed  on  the  user  ireitni 
Pnicer  Commission  v  Idaho  Pouer  Cotnps«|. 
j44  US  17  97  L  Ed  16  (1952):  Ivanhot  Ir- 
rigation District  v  McCracken,  357  V&  J"'- 
2  L  Ed  2d.  1313  (19571)  ( See  St  LOi*"  ' 
H'eitc-n  Union  Telegraph  Co ,  148  U3.  W. 
37  L   Ed   380  (1892)  o 
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ProDerty  may  be  acquired  by  the  Federal 
cJZ^ent  in  connection  with  the  exer- 
r!J  of  any  of  Its  specific  powers  or  through 
^  expenditure  of  Federal  tax  revenues  for 
!h»  general  welfare  The  mode  of  acqulslUon 
..irrelevant  to  the  right  of  the  Government 
u)  exact  charges  for  the  use  of  the  property 
^ce  It  IB  owned  by  the  Oovernment.  The 
nniv  iMue  la  whether  the  Government  Is 
^'v  the  owner.  If  the  answer  to  this  ques- 
tion is  affirmative,  the  power  to  Impose 
charges  Is  beyond  doubt,  and  results  from 
the  constitutional  authority  to  manage  and 
dispose  of  Federal  property  (U.S.  CSonstltu- 
tlon,  art.  IV.   sec.  3). 

There  remain,  of  course,  some  significant 
llmiutlons  on  Federal  actions  which  do  not 
apply  to  private  owners.  For  example,  the 
flfih  amendment  protection  of  liberty  Is  In 
some  measure  a  guarantee  of  equal  protec- 
uon.  Thus  the  Oovernment  would  not  be 
as  free  as  a  private  owner  to  discriminate 
among  applicants  for  admission  and  use. 

Similarly,  the  problem  of  delegation  of 
legislative  power  Is  not  dissolved  simply  by 
savlr.g  the  Government  is  su:tlng  as  proprie- 
tor This  problem  will  be  discussed  at 
length  later  In  this  memorandum. 

The  areas  covered  by  the  proposed  act 
art  described  not  In  specific  terms  but  only 
by  indirection  The  coverage  of  the  proposal 
la  expressed  In  terms  of  administrative 
af;Tncies.  and  reaches  those  lands  and  waters 
idmlnlstered  by  the  enumerated  agencies. 
It  u  readily  appiu-ent  that  some  of  the  areas 
belong  to  the  Federal  Government.  This 
would  clearly  be  true  of  national  parks  and 
forests  and  physical  structures  (such  as 
locks  and  dams )  erected  In  waterways.  With 
respect  to  these  areas  the  proprietary  right 
provides  a  constitutional  basis  for  the  Im- 
position of  charges. 

2  Distinction  between  the  Oovernment  as 
proprietor  and   as  regulator. 

The  broad  sweep  of  the  proposed  legisla- 
tion reaches  many  areas  where  the  Govern- 
ment operates  not  as  proprietor  but  as  regu- 
lator This  Is  clearest  with  respect  to  those 
areas  where  the  Government  activity  rests 
upon  the  f)ower  to  regulate  Interstate  and 
foreign  commerce  The  problem  becomes 
acute  when  considered  In  connection  with 
waterways. 

The  existence  of  the  commerce  power  and 
Its  impressive  scope  have  been  made  clear 
m  a  l<'ng  line  of  cases  from  Gibbons  v. 
Ogdrn.  9  Wheat  (US  )  1.  fl  L.  Ed.  23  (1824) 
t.'irouKh  Wickarcl  v  Filburn.  317  U.S.  111.  87 
L  Ed  122  (1942)  Flowing  from  the  power 
la  the  rlRhi  to  control  navigation  In  all 
navipible  waters  The  concept  of  naviga- 
bility hits  been  Interpreted  broadly  to  In- 
clude those  waterways  which  may  be  made 
navigable  in  fact  even  though  not  naturally 
navigable  {The  Daniel  Ball.  10  Wall.  (U.S.) 
557.  19  L  Ed.  999  (1870);  United  States  v. 
Appalachian  Electric  Potter  Co..  311  U.S.  377. 
85  L    Ed    243   (  1940).) 

In  using  Its  power  to  regulate  navigable 
waters  the  Government  may  Improve  the 
waterway  and  Install  physical  facilities.  Al- 
though it  will  unquestionably  be  the  owner 
nt  the  phvslcal  Installations,  it  Is  not  to 
be  suppoM^d  that  it  thereby  becomes  the 
owner  t  f  the  watcrw.iy.  With  respect  to  the 
navigable  waters  It  remains  a  regulator  and 
nut  an  owner 

Some  part  of  the  explanation  of  the  con- 
fu.^lon  that  sometimes  exists  on  this  point 
m.iy  be  traced  ti)  a  simple  misunderstanding. 
In  maklne  use  of  its  power  to  regulate  (and 
develop  I  navl,'able  waters,  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment Is  not  required  to  give  compensation 
to  riparian  owners,  even  when  their  title 
deeds  cover  a  jxirtlon  of  the  bed  of  the  water 

Gibwi  v  United  States,  166  U.S.  269,  41  L. 
Ed  996  ( 1H<»6)  Because  the  private  owner  Is 
n  "t  entitled  to  compensation,  the  appearance 
is  c.-eated  thiit  the  ownership  Is  In  the  Fed- 
eral Government  This  erroneous  explana- 
tion Is  based  upon  a  misapprehension  of  the 


natural  limitations  on  ownership  affecting 
navigable  waters. 

"Riparian  and  appropriation  rights,  al- 
though vested  Interests  In  real  property  and 
protected  against  seizure  without  Just  com- 
pensation, are  everywhere  subordinate  to  the 
navigation  servitude  which  the  public  en- 
joys in  great  lakes,  great  ponds,  and  navi- 
gable waters  of  all  kinds  and  to  the  regulatory 
powers  which  were  conferred  on  the  Federal 
Ctovenunent  by  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States.  Since  private  property  rights 
cannot  arise,  either  by  prescription,  estoppel, 
or  express  grant.  In  derogation  of  the  Consti- 
tution or  the  common  law  customary  servi- 
tude of  the  public  at  large,  they  may  be  cur- 
tailed without  compensation  at  any  time 
such  curtailment  Is  required  for  the  protec- 
tion of  these  paramount  public  Interests" 
(Martz,  6A,  "American  Law  of  Property,"  sec. 
28.59  (Casner  ed..  1954)). 

In  the  light  of  the  above  explanation  It  Is 
clear  that  the  absence  of  the  right  to  com- 
pensation when  the  Government  exercises 
Its  power  over  navigation  reflects  a  preexist- 
ing limitation  on  the  rights  of  the  owner, 
and  does  not  evidence  any  ownership  In  the 
Government.  If  there  were  any  doubt  about 
this  it  was  removed  by  the  Supreme  Court  In 
United  States  v.  Gerlach  Live  Stock  Company, 
339  U.S.  725,  94  L.  Ed.  1231  (1950).  In  that 
case  the  Court  found  that  the  Federal 
Government  was  required  to  compensate 
owners  of  water  rights  affected  by  the  Im- 
pounding of  waters  of  the  San  Joaquin  River 
in  connection  with  the  Central  Valley  proj- 
ect. This  enormous  reclamation  project  was 
conducted  not  under  the  Federal  power  over 
navigation  but  In  exercise  of  the  power  to 
spend  tax  revenues  for  the  general  welfare. 
Because  the  project  was  not  under  the  com- 
merce clause,  the  Court  refused  to  believe 
that  Congress  did  not  Intend  to  compensate. 
Obviously  the  Court  doubted  whether  non- 
compensation could  be  made  constitutional 
"by  virtue  of  a  highly  fictional  navigation 
purpose."  (Ibid.  737.)  The  Court  explained 
that  Congress  had  recited  the  power  over 
navigation  in  authorizing  reclamation  proj- 
ects because  the  power  to  spend  revenue  for 
general  welfare  purposes  had  not  been  recog- 
nized as  a  separate  and  distinct  power  until 
United  States  v.  Butler,  297  U.S.  1.  80  L.  Ed. 
477  (1936). 

The  nonproprietary  quality  of  the  Govern- 
ment's relationship  to  navigable  w.nters  Is 
emphasized  by  Judicial  rulings  on  the  ques- 
tion of  ownership  of  the  land  under  the 
water.  American  courts  have  been  unani- 
mous in  declaring  that  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment Is  not  the  owner.  In  James  v.  Z>rat'0 
Contracting  Co.,  302  U.S.  134,  140,  82  L.  Ed. 
155  (1937),  the  Supreme  Court  discussed  the 
ownership  rights  relating  to  the  Kanawha 
and  Ohio  Rivers : 

"The  title  to  the  beds  of  the  rivers  was  In 
the  State.  It  was  subject  to  the  power  of 
Congress  to  use  the  lands  under  the  streams 
'for  any  structure  which  the  interest  of  navi- 
gation in  its  Judgment  may  require."  But 
although  burdened  by  th.it  servitude,  the 
State  held  the  title." 

The  Court  went  on  to  say  that  the  Gov- 
ernment is  owner  of  any  structure  it  erects 
In  the  stream,  and  by  using  its  power  of  emi- 
nent domain  may  become  owner  of  other 
property  rights.  Federal  occupancy  of  the 
stream  does  not.  of  Itself,  transfer  title  to 
the  Federal  Government. 

Judicial  authority  unanimously  supports 
this  view  that  the  ownership  of  the  soil  un- 
der navigable  waters  is  not  in  the  Federal 
Government  but  in  the  States  or  In  private 
Individuals.  ( Af ononpa^ieia  Navigation  Com- 
pany V.  United  States.  148  U.S.  312.  37  L.  Ed. 
463,  (1893).)  The  historical  origin  of  this 
ownership  Is  traced  to  the  English  Crown 
rights,  which  were  not  transferred  to  the 
Federal  Government  but  to  the  States.  ( Af or- 
tin  V.  Waddell.  16  Pet.  (U.S.)  367.  10  L.  Ed. 
997  (1842);  Morris  v.  United  States,  174  U.S. 
196,  43  L.  Ed.  946  (1898).)     As  new  Staces  are 


admitted  they  enter  the  Union  on  the  same 
basis  as  the  original  States,  and  the  Federal 
Government  Is  equally  powerless  to  claim  ti- 
tle to  land  under  navigable  waters  within 
their  boundaries.  (Pollard's  Lessee  v.  Hagan. 
3  How.   (U.S.)   212,  11  L.  Ed.  565  (1866).) 

A  Federal  claim  of  ownership  of  waters, 
based  upon  succession  to  the  rights  of 
France,  Spain,  and  Mexico  stenunlng  from 
earlier  colonization,  has  been  flatly  rejected 
by  the  Supreme  Court  In  Nebraska  v.  Wyo- 
ming, 325  U.S.  589,  89  L.  Ed.  1815  (1944) .  The 
Federal  Government  had  dammed,  stored, 
and  distributed  the  waters  of  the  North  Platte 
River  for  irrigation  purposes.  In  an  Inter- 
state dispute  over  allocations,  the  Federal 
Government  claimed  ownership  of  all  unallo- 
cated water.  The  Court  made  a  clear  dls- 
tmctlon  between  the  water  and  dams  and 
other  Federal  facilities. 

"The  property  right  In  the  water  Is  sepa- 
rate and  distinct  from  the  property  right  In 
the  reservoirs,  ditches,  or  canals.  The  water 
right  Is  appurtenant  to  the  land,  the  owner 
of  which  Is  the  approprlator."     (Ibid..  614.) 

This  discussion  had  been  focused  on  In- 
land waters  and  the  land  under  them.  No 
opinion  Is  here  expressed  concerning  the  na- 
ture of  the  Federal  Government's  rights  and 
powers  In  the  marginal  seas,  although  the 
U.S.  Supreme  Court,  In  a  per  curiam  opinion, 
has  spoken  of  the  lands  under  those  seas  as 
if  they  were  "public  lands."  {Alabama  v. 
Texas,  347  U.S.  272.  98  L.  Ed.  689  (1953).) 
The  nature  and  extent  of  Federal  interest 
in  the  marginal  seas  has  consistently  been 
treated  as  different  from  that  In  Inland  wa- 
ters. (See  United  States  v.  Texas,  339  U.S. 
707  94  L.  Ed.  1221  (1950);  United  States  v, 
Louisiana.  339  U.S.  699.  94  L.  Ed.  1216  (1950); 
United  States  v.  California.  332  U.S.  19,  91 
L.  Ed.  1889  (1947);  Submerged  Lands  Act  of 
1953,  67  Stat.  29.) 

B.  Absent  Federal  ownership,  the  admission 
and  user  fees  are  taxes 

With  respect  to  those  areas  covered  by 
the  proposed  legislation  but  not  within  Fed- 
eral ownership,  the  Imposition  of  charges 
cannot  be  viewed  as  a  toll  or  fee  but  must 
be  classified  as  a  tax.  "A  tax  Is  a  demand 
of  sovereignty;  a  toll  is  a  demand  of  proprie- 
torship." (Reading  Railroad  v.  Pennsylvania, 
15  Wall.  (U.S.)  232.  21  L.  Ed.  146  (1872).) 
In  the  absence  of  proprietorship,  a  toll  is  Im- 
possible. If  proprietorship  is  present,  a  levy 
based  upon  use  is  supportable  as  a  toll. 
{Rogge  v.  United  States,  128  F.  2d  800  (9  Clr. 
1942),  cer.  den.  317  U.S.  656.)  There  Is,  of 
course,  nothing  In  the  bill  relating  the 
charges  to  the  expense  of  regulation  and  per- 
mitting the  charges  to  be  Justified  on  the 
br.Ris  of  regulatory  reimbursement. 

A  distinction  must  be  made  between  a 
waterway  (as  to  which  there  Is  no  Federal 
proprietorship)  and  locks,  dams,  bridges  and 
other  structures  in  or  over  a  waterway.  As 
to  these  latter  there  may  be,  and  frequently 
is.  Federal  ownership.  Hence  as  to  these 
particular  facilities  there  is  no  constitutional 
basis  for  objecting  to  a  toll,  either  as  an 
entrance  fee  or  as  a  user  fee.  The  Federal 
Government  is  free  to  move  to  recover  the 
costs  of  these  improvements.  Sometimes  It 
does  so  by  selling  electric  power  generated 
at  a  damsite.  (Ashwander  v.  Tennessee  Val- 
ley Authority,  297  U.S.  288,  89  L.  Ed.  688  (19.) 
The  right  to  seek  compensation  for  the  In- 
vestment In  the  structures  does  not  in  any 
way  indicate  that  the  improvements  serve  to 
make  the  Oovernment  an  owner  of  the  water. 
(  United  States  v.  Appalachian  Electric  Power 
Company,  311  U.S.  377,  85  L,  Ed.  243  (1940).) 
If  the  Government  does  not  build  the 
structures  but  takes  them  over  from  the 
private  company  which  erected  them,  it  must 
pay  compensation.  Thereafter  the  govern- 
ment will  have  the  same  right  to  exact  tolls 
as  the  original  owner.  (Monongahela  Naviga- 
tion Company  v.  United  States.  148  U.S.  312, 
37  L.  Ed.  463   (1893).) 
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In  ahort.  the  right  of  the  Pedeml  Qovern- 
ment  to  charge  tolls  for  loclu.  damB  and 
brldgM  U  no  different  from  that  of  a  private 
owii«r  of  similar  facilities  Federal  action 
by  way  of  eminent  domain  or  use  of  the 
commerce  power  may  effectively  interfere 
With  or  terminate  the  private  rights  ,G:i- 
man  ▼.  Philadelphia.  3  Wall  lUS.  713.  18 
L.  Ed.  96  (1866).)  Unless  and  until  that 
happens,  the  private  owner  may  exact  tolls 
(See  Sand3  v.  Mani.itee  River  Impruiernerit 
Company.  123  US.  288.  31  L  Ed.  149  il887» 
Hute  V.  Glover,  119  US  543.  30  L.  Ed  487 
(1886).)  Thereafter  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment may  charge  a  toll,  but  only  because  it 
has  become  a  proprietor  and  not  simply  a 
regulator. 

Applying  these  principles  to  the  proposed 
legislation.  It  Is  readily  apparent  that  the  au- 
thority of  the  Congress  to  empower  the 
President  to  set  admission  and  user  fees 
cannot  be  supported  on  the  simple  ground 
that  these  will  be  tolls  rather  than  taxes 
Except  where  charged  for  admission  to  and 
use  of  facilities  owned  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment, the  charges  will  be  supportable 
(If  at  all)  only  as  taxes.  This  conclusiun 
follows  automatically  from  the  requirement 
that  tolls  be  based   upon  proprietorship. 

C.  The  mode  of  setting  the  amount  of  the 
feea  reveala  them  as  taxes  rather  than  tolls 
In  setting  the  fees,  the  President  is  di- 
rected to  consider  'direct  and  indirect  cost 
to  the  Government,  benefits  to  the  recipients. 
public  policy  or  Interest  served,  and  other 
pertinent  factors  •  i Title  I.  sec  2(ai  t 
These  criteria,  vague  as  they  are  clearly  go 
beyond  those  considerations  which  may 
properly  be  talien  into  account  in  setting  a 
toll. 

In  Harmon  v  Chicago.  147  US  396  J7 
L.  Ed.  216  (18931.  the  Court  invalidated  an 
ordinance  of  the  city  of  Chicago  which  pur- 
ported to  exact  toU.s  on  barges  and  Higs  u.*;- 
ing  the  Chicago  River  and  its  branches  The 
city  claimed  the  charges  were  cotnpen.siiti'jn 
for  expenditures  improving  the  river  The 
Court  said: 

"The  license  fee  provided  for  in  the  ordi- 
nance of  the  city  is  treated  ixa  In  the  nature 
of  a  toll  or  compensation  for  the  expense 
of  deepening  the  river  But  the  plum  un 
swer  to  this  position  is  that  the  license  tee 
Is  not  exacted  upon  any  such  ground  nor  Is 
any  suggestion  made  that  any  special  bene- 
fit has  arisen  or  can  arl.>e  to  the  tugs  In 
question  by  the  allegfxl  deepening  of  the 
river.  The  llcen«:e  Is  not  exacted  as  a  toll 
or  compensation  for  any  specific  improve- 
ment of  the  river,  of  which  the  steam  barge.s 
or  tugs  have  the  benefit  but  is  exactly  for 
the  keeping,  use  or  letting  to  hire  of  any 
steam  tug.  or  barge  or  tow  boat,  for  towing 
vessels  or  craft  into  the  Chicago  River  it-s 
branches  or  slips  connected  therewith 
(Ibid..  400  ) 

The  Court  gave  the  exaction  its  correct 
characterization  a.s  a  tax  rather  than  a  toll 
The  case  has  recently  been  cited  with  ap- 
proval In  Huron  Portland  C-mrnc  Co  v 
Detroit.  363  UJS.  440.  4  L  Ed  2d  852.  78 
ALR  ad.  1294  (1960)  The  Supreme  Court 
consistently  declares  that  it  win  make  a 
realistic  examination  of  the  Incidence  of  tax- 
ation regardless  of  the  form  in  which  it  ap- 
pears to  be  embraced  See  dymmi.t  ujru-- 
of  Internal  Revenue  v  Haisft  160  U  S  446 
461,3  L.  Ed   2d  1360  ,  1959.    i 

This  is  not  to  suggest  that  a  toll  will 
be  viewed  as  a  tax  if  not  exactly  related  to 
the  cost  of  facilities  and  the  benefit  to  the 
user.  A  degree  of  dpproxlmatlon  is  unavoid- 
able In  these  matters  and  will  be  tolerated 
Huse  v  Glover.  199  us  64J.  30  L  Ed  487 
I  1886).)  But  the  leglsl.itive  propo.ial  under 
discussion  makes  no  attempt  to  limit  the 
assessment  to  cost  and  benefit  but  expre.xs- 
ly  opens  the  door  to  other  pertinent  factors 
Pertinent  to  whaf  Certainly  not  to  cost 
or  benefit,  because  thot;e  factors    already  ex- 
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pressed  in  the  same  sentence  of  the  act.  can- 
not be  'other  f.ictors" 

H.:)me  Indlc.itlon  of  legislative  Intent  In 
this  regard  U  found  In  the  provlshn  for  dls- 
posltlr.n  iif  the  pr'H.eed.s  Tliese  proreeds  are 
n.t  *.,.)  i,e  :ised  t.i  liquidate  the  c'>.st  nf  the 
facilities  f  T  wiiose  use  the  ohar.'es  were  Im- 
posed. b\i-  r  .r  :iew  fucUltles  This  is  a  clear 
indlcatl' ri  .jf  a  policy  t-i  collect  revenue  for 
new  bud^'etary  needs  In  this  context.  ,iny 
pretext  that  these  charges  are  tolls  becomes 
t.-ansparently  thin 

We  can  conclude  only  that  (1)  charges  for 
entrance  to  or  use  of  navigable  waters  can- 
not be  supported  as  tolls,  because  there  Is  no 
Government  proprietorship;  (2i  none  of  the 
charges,  regardless  of  the  site  to  which  ap- 
plied, can  be  supported  as  tolls,  because  they 
,ire  not  assessed  simply  with  reference  t<j  cost 
and  benefit 

Until  the  bill  is  enacted  and  the  President 
sets  fees.  It  cannot  be  said  with  assurance 
that  a  fee  at  anj  parllcul  ir  site  will  be  de- 
fective as  a  toll  What  Is  Immt-dhitely  evi- 
dent Is  that  the  scheme  uf  the  prop<jsul  is 
ba-sed  upon  a  fallacious  concept  of  tolls  and 
•f  the  Government's  power  to  collect  them. 
In  effect  It  authorizes  taxes. 

D    Aa  taxes  the  prrrposed  cha'^Qt-^  arf  open  to 
constitutional  nbjt-rtions 

The  probably  unintended  and  certainly  Ir- 
regular au'hrTlzatlon  t<")  lmpt)se  taxe«i.  con- 
'^ilned  In  H  R  3846.  has  not  gone  to  the  House 
Ways  and  Means  Ctimmlttee  This  prfve- 
dural  Irregularity  is  of  no  constitutional  slij- 
nlficance  and  will  not  otherwise  affect  the 
v.*lldlty  of  the  chargevs  Tlie  basic  con.-itltu- 
tlonal  requirement  on  procedures  In  these 
matters  is  simply  th.it  revenue  bills  originate 
In  the  House  1  .See  Rainey  v  I'nitrd  Stairs 
232  US  310.  85  L  Ed  617  il914i  US  Con- 
stitution, art  I.  sec  7,  clause  1  i  It  Is  en- 
tirely p<-)S8lble  that  the  House,  up<'n  rec<Tgnlz- 
Ing  the  tax  features  of  the  bill,  would  want 
to  reconsider  the  legislative  process  to  which 
It  h.^B  been  exp<>se<^l 

There  are,  however  two  .significant  sub- 
stantive limitations  on  taxation  which  are 
potentially  relevant  The  first  "f  the.se  Is  the 
uniformity  clause,   which   provides 

"The  Congre.ss  shall  h.ive  power  to  lay  and 
collect  taxes,  duties.  lmi>)8ts.  and  excl.ses  to 
pay  the  debts  and  provide  for  the  common 
defense  and  general  welfare  '>f  the  United 
States,  but  all  dutie*.  imposts  and  excises 
.shall  be  uniform  throughout  the  Unltetl 
.states"   (art    I    sec    8    clause   li 

It  Is  well  esubllshed  that  the  unlformltv 
required  by  this  provision  Is  a  geographical 
unlformltv  Rea.so!uible  classifications  of 
subjects  of  taxation  and  graduate<l  rates  are 
permitted  so  long  us  the  same  subjects  In  all 
sections  >f  tlie  ountry  are  treat-e<l  similarly 
Ure  of  waterwa.H  in  one  .section  of  the  coun- 
try, or  In  selWted  .States,  could  not  be  made 
subject  to  a  user  tax.  while  similar  uses 
elsewhere  were  exempt 

In  /frioir/f on  V  .Woo^e.  178  U  S  41.44L  Ed 
969  I  1899 1  we  find  the  classic  e\p(*ltlon  of 
the  uniformity  ciau.se  In  exp<iundlng  the 
history  of  the  clause,  the  Court  demon- 
strated tliat  the  Poutidlng  Fathers  reognl/ed 
a  clear  distinction  between  regulating  com- 
merce and  <o;iectlng  revenue  and  feared  dis- 
crimination between  ports  in  (llfferetU  States 
aclileved  by  using  one  or  the  other  power 
Hence  there  was  Inserted  In  the  Constitution 
a  twin  provision  The  unlfi>rmlty  clause  with 
re8p)ect  to  revenue  1  art  I  sec  R  clau.se  I  1  and 
the  prohibition  of  port  preference  with  re- 
spect to  regulation  1  art  I  se<'  9  clause  fi< 
One  In  purpose  these  provisions  were  sepa- 
rated In  adjusting  the  style  of  the  Constitu- 
tion An  unequal  tax  affecting  ports  offends 
both  clau.ses,  and  an  uneqiial  regulatorv 
measure  offends  the  port  preference  clause 
It  follows  that  a  nonuniform  charge  affecting 
ports  in  different  States  cannot  avoid  violat- 
ing both  the.se  clauses 

It  cannot  be  said  that  H  R    3846  orders  an 
unconstitutional      discrimination      between 


ports    in    different    States   or  a  nonunlf^,-. 
excise   tax      Tlie  only  reason  thu  Jllfr".*" 


reason  this  catmnt  v_ 
said  is  becau.se  no  actual  rates  are  m^tf 
in    the    legislative    language       What  U  ^ 
talnly  clear  Is  that  the  extremely  bro^  . 
thority    granted    the    President    to   let  t 

(  being  in  fact  and  In  law  authority  to  !!I 
t-ix  rates  i  falls  to  Include  any  pro^rtn^ 
guaranteeing  uniformity  and  nonn«f» 
ence     This  egregious  f.iilure  Is  a  consequ«itt 

.f  the  erroneous  treatment  of  the  proc^ 
charges  as  tolls  rather  than  taxes  ^^ 

N.pwhere  in  the  propo.sed  statute  are  ther. 
established  classifications  and  exempUoni 
which  "have  support  In  consideration*  of 
policy  and  practical  convenience  that  cannm 
be  condemned  as  urblt.'arv  "  ( Steicardifi 
rhme  Co.  v  Out  t.v.  301  US  548  81  L  Id" 
1279  (1937)  )  Absent  these  classlflcatlOM 
and  exemptions  supportable  In  reason  th« 
President  Is  free  to  set  charges  which  may 
offend  coi'.stltutlonal  standards  Minimum 
stand  irds  o.'  legislative  competence  have  n« 
been  met  In  drafting  legislative  langusg, 
which  permits  such  a  result  Indeed,  thm 
is  ample  nxim  to  question  whether  the  pres- 
ent  bin  would  have  cleared  the  commlttse 
had  there  been  a  recognition  of  the  Impact 
of  constitutional  requirements  of  uniform 
ity 

IV.     CONSTIT^•T^ON^LITY     or    THE    PIOPOSH) 
DELEGATION  OF  POWKK 

Nowadays  it  Is  customary  to  treat  tbc 
question  of  delegation  of  legislative  author- 
ity as  being  inconsequential  Federal  leg. 
islatlon  has  not  been  de<lared  unconstitu- 
tional on  this  ground  since  Panama  ReflTiinf 
Co  V  Ri/an.  293  U  S  388.  79  L  Ed  44fl  il93Si 
and  Schevhter  Poultry  Corp  v  United  Stetet 
295  U  S   490,  79  L    Ed    1570  1  1935). 

A  leading  writer  in  the  field  of  adminiitn- 
tlve  law  echoes  this  point  of  view 

'  Much  of  the  Judicial  talk  about  the  re- 
quirement of  standards  Is  contrary  to  the 
action  the  Supreme  Court  takes  when  dele- 
gations are  made  without  standards.  The 
vaguest  of  standards  are  held  adequate  and 
various  delegations  without  standards  hST* 
been  upheld 

In  absence  of  palpable  abuse  or  true  con- 
gressional abdication,  the  nondelegation 
doctrine  to  which  the  Supreme  Court  haa  In 
the  past  often  paid  llpservice  la  without 
practical  force"  (1,  E>avls  on  Admlnlatra- 
tive  l^w.  sec    2  01.  19581    t 

Before  the  rule  of  unconstitutional  dele- 
gation Is  declared  dead.  It  would  b«  well  to 
consider  what  was  said  In  this  connection 
by  Mr  Justice  Harlan,  speaking  for  hlmaelf 
and  two  other  Justices,  in  June  1963: 

"The  delegation  of  such  unrestrained  au- 
thority to  an  executive  official  raises,  to  aay 
the  least,  the  gravest  constitutional  doubta. 
t  Citations  omitted  1  The  principle  that  au- 
thority granted  by  the  Legislature  muat  be 
limited  by  adequate  standards  eerres  two 
primary  functions  vital  to  preserving  the 
separation  of  pxowers  required  by  the  Con- 
stitution First.  It  Insures  that  the  funda- 
mental policy  decisions  In  our  society  wUl 
be  made  not  by  an  appointed  official  but  by 
the  body  Immediately  responsible  to  the  peo- 
ple Second.  It  prevents  Judicial  review  from 
becoming  merely  an  exercise  at  large  by 
providing  the  courts  with  some  naeaiurt 
.igaUist  which  to  Judge  the  official  action 
that  has  been  challenged  (X'tzona  v  Caii- 
fomia.  373  US  456,  10  L  Bd.  2d  542  (19«S) 
I  dissenting  opinion  )   1 

With  respect  to  the  excessive  delegation  in 
H  R  3846,  two  points  warrant  special  empba- 
sis.  one  relating  to  the  criminal  penaltlee 
and  the  other  relating  to  Its  quality  aa  a  tai 
mea.'ure 

Under  the  terms  of  the  proposal,  a  viola- 
tion of  rules  and  regulations  esubllahed  for 
the  collection  of  authorized  fees  could  be 
punished  by  Imprisonment  of  not  more  than 
6  months  or  a  fine  of  not  more  than  $400  or 
both       These    are    significant    penalties,  not 
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B««ly  nominal  in  extent.  A  person  charged 
JJtto  violation  should  be  able  to  determine 
utd  contest  the  validity  of  the  fee  for  the 
flollecUon  of  which  the  regtilation  was  es- 
t^llahed.  The  validity  of  the  fee  would  be 
Mentlal  to  a  conviction.  In  the  absence 
of  meaningful  standards,  the  Court  is  with- 
out guidelines  Indeed,  there  is  here  a  sug- 
— rtlon  of  fifth  amendment  "void  for  vague- 
g^"  (See  Winters  v.  New  York,  833  U.S. 
(07  82  L  Ed  840  (1948).)  In  the  context 
ai  criminal  enforcement  the  absence  of 
meaningful  standards  is  particularly  objec- 
ooaable. 

Whatever  may  be  true  In  other  areas,  dele- 
ittlon  of  the  congressional  power  to  tax  has 
bfen  virtually  unknown.  The  classic  ex- 
jnjple  of  such  a  delegation  involved  au- 
thority granted  to  the  President  to  make  as 
much  as  a  50-percent  adjustment  in  tariff 
rates  iJ  W  Hampton,  Jr.  «fr  Co.  v.  United 
States.  276  U.S.  394,  72  L.  Ed.  624  (1937).) 
In  that  cAsc.  however,  the  act  required  (1) 
a  finding  that  the  existing  rates  did  not  ef- 
fect an  equalization  of  costs  of  production 
tt  between  domestic  and  imported  goods, 
(2)  an  adjustment  of  the  rates  to  the  extent 
oecessary  to  equalize  costs.  In  addition, 
both  the  bcLf-ic  rates  and  the  range  of  pos- 
ilble  adjustment  were  explicitly  established 
by  Congress  No  such  safeguards  are  con- 
tained in  the  proposed  act. 

In  United  States  v.  Butler,  297  UJB.  1 
11036),  the  Court  considered  a  processing 
tax  "at  .-uch  mte  as  equals  the  difference 
between  the  current  average  farm  price  for 
the  commodity  and  the  fair  exchange  value." 
Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of  1933,  section 
Jb.  The  act  defined  "fair  exchange  value" 
u  the  value  which  would  give  the  commodity 
the  sa-Tie  purchasing  power  it  had  in  the 
base  period  1909-14.  By  deciding  that  the 
act  was  unconstitutional  on  other  grounds 
(lack  of  Federal  power  over  agriculture)  the 
Court  did  not  have  to  decide  the  adequacy 
of  these  standards.  It  Is  clear,  however,  that 
the  act  set  limits  which  were  relatively 
meaningful  and  effective  in  controlling  ex- 
ecutive discretion. 

H.R  3846.  on  the  other  hand.  Involves  an 
unprecedented  delegation  of  authority  In- 
•ofar  as  the  charges  to  be  imposed  operate 
u  taxes  rather  than  tolls.  The  nondelega- 
tion doctrine  is  not  bo  clearly  moribund  as  to 
Justify  such  a  delegation.  In  any  event,  a 
proper  respect  for  congressional  preroga- 
Uves  demands  meaningful  standards. 

V.    rUND.AMFNTAL    POLICY   CONSIDXSATIONS 

Again  limiting  our  attention  to  the  pro- 
visions of  the  prop>oeed  act  which  would  au- 
thorize udmisslon  and  user  charges  on  navi- 
gable waters,  one  Is  struck  by  the  drastic 
ilteratlon  In  traditional  national  policy 
which  Is  embodied  In  this  bill.  Grinted  the 
»alue  of  the  final  ends  for  which  the  special 
fund  Is  created,  one  must  nevertheless  weigh 
the  means  adopted. 

We  have  had  an  unbroken  tradition  of 
tree  use  of  the  waterways  of  the  Nation.  Not 
merely  an  unwritten  law,  this  policy  was 
made  explicit  as  early  as  the  Northwest 
Ordinance,  which  was  confirmed  and  adopted 
by  an  early  Congress.  (Act  of  Confederate 
Ctengress  Julv  13.  1787.  Act  of  Congress  of 
August  7  1789  )  The  fourth  article  of  the 
ordinance  Includes  this  provision: 

"The  navigable  waters  leading  Into  the 
Mississippi  and  St  Lawrence,  and  the  carry- 
ing places  between  the  same,  shall  be  common 
hlghwavs  and  forever  free,  as  well  to  the 
Inhabitants  of  the  said  territory  as  to  the 
citizens  of  the  United  States,  and  those  of 
*ny  other  States  that  may  t>e  admitted  into 
tbe  Confederacy,  without  any  tax,  impost, 
wduty  therefor." 

It  la  too  late  to  argue  that  this  right  of  free 
•cceaa  and  use  of  navigable  waters  In  the 
Northwest  Territory  Is  paramount  to  either 
State  or  Federal  sovereignty,  be  It  the  police 
power,  the  commerce  power,  or  the  tax  power. 


Even  the  States  carved  out  of  the  territory, 
onoe  admitted  to  the  Union,  stand  on  the 
same  basis   as   the  original    States.      (Sands 

V.  Manistee  River  Improvement  Co.,  123  U.S. 
288,  31  L.  Ed,  149  (1887).)  Even  a  specific 
provision  In  the  act  of  admission,  subject- 
ing the  new  State  to  the  limitations  drawn 
from  the  ordinance,  Is  Ineffective.  (Pollard's 
Leasee  v.  Hagan,  3  How.  (U.S.)  212,  11  L.  Ed. 
5«6  (184S).) 

What  remains  clear,  however.  Is  the  ancient 
and  honorable  origin  of  a  previously  un- 
broken national  policy.  One  would  not  ex- 
pect such  a  change  to  be  enacted  under  the 
umbrella  of  a  vague  and  cpen-ended  grant 
of  authority  to  the  Executive.  The  funda- 
mental policy  consideration  which  must  be 
weighed  is  whether  the  need  for  funds  for 
additional  outdoor  recreation  Is  so  pressing 
or  so  Incapable  of  being  met  out  of  general 
revenues  as  to  Justify  an  abandonment  of 
the  national  tradition  of  free  use  of  the 
water  highways  of  the  country. 

The  policy  expressed  In  the  Northwest 
ordinance  is  reflected  throughout  our 
statutes  regulating  waterways.  As  new  ter- 
ritories were  acquired,  it  was  extended  to 
them,  with  Congress  declaring  that  the  nav- 
igable waters  "shall  be  and  forever  remain 
public  highways"  (act  of  March  3,  1811,  ch.  46 
sec.  12,  2  Stat.  606).  This  policy  received 
specific  reaffirmation  whenever  the  Congress 
addressed  itself   to  Inland    navigation: 

"No  tolls  or  operating  charges  whatever 
shall  be  levied  upon  or  collected  from  any 
vessel,  dredge,  or  other  watercraft  for  pass- 
ing through  any  lock,  canal,  canalized  river, 
or  other  work  for  the  use  and  benefit  of  navi- 
gation now  belonging  to  the  United  States 
or  that  may  hereafter  be  acquired  or  con- 
structed" (act  of  July  5,  1884,  ch.  229,  sec.  4; 
23  Stat.  147;  33U.S.C.  5). 

The  comprehensive  scope  of  this  national 
policy  covers  even  thoee  facilities  as  to  which 
the  right  to  charge  a  toll  was  beyond  ques- 
tion. 

One  cannot  read  the  long  line  of  cases 
dealing  with  navigable  waters  without  catch- 
ing the  flavor  of  a  right  In  the  people  to  use 
these  waters  free  of  charge  and  subject  only 
to  reasonable  regulation.  No  private  person 
and  no  government,  State  or  Federal,  can 
own  the  waters  in  their  aspect  as  avenues  of 
navigation,  precisely  because  all  the  people 
hold  in  common,  by  and  for  themselves  and 
not  merely  through  their  Government,  the 
free  right  of  access  and  use. 

This  is  not  to  deny  the  Federal  power  to 
tax.  The  point  is  simply  that  this  historic 
right  of  the  people  should  be  carefully 
weighed  before  It  is  burdened  with  a  tax 
consequential  upon  the  enactment  of  a  meas- 
ure in  which  this  significant  change  is  hid- 
den in  broad  legislative  language. 

VI.  H.R.  384S  AND  OI7TSTANDIMG   TREATY   OBLIGA- 

TIONS or  THE  uNirrD  states 

In  this  memorandum  no  attempt  has  been 
made  to  analyze  the  relationship  between 
the  provisions  of  this  bill  and  the  outstand- 
ing treaty  obligations  of  the  United  States. 
It  Is  clear,  however,  that  a  problem  exists 
with  respect  to  this  matter.  The  specific  ref- 
erence in  title  I.  section  2(a)  to  the  Inter- 
national Boundary  and  Water  Commission 
(United  States  and  Mexico)  points  up  the 
conflict  between  the  provisions  of  the  bill 
and  obligations  we  have  assumed  with  Mexi- 
co. Under  the  terms  of  the  Treaty  of  Peace, 
Friendship,  Limits,  and  Settlement  Between 
the  United  States  and  Mexico  of  1848  (Treaty 
of  Guadalupe  Hlldago),  It  is  provided  as 
follows : 

"Nor  shall  any  tax  or  contribution,  under 
any  denomination  or  title  be  levied  upon 
vessels  or  persons  navigating  the  same,  or 
upon  merchandise  or  effects  transpKjrted 
thereon,  except  in  the  case  of  landing  upon 
one  of  their  shores.  If,  for  the  purpose  of 
making  the  said  rivers  navigable,  or  for 
maintaining  them  In  such  state.  It  should  be 


necessary  or  advantageous  to  establish  any 
tax  or  contribution,  this  shall  not  be  done 
without  the  consent  of  both  Governments." 

Unless  this  treaty  obligation  is  respected  by 
the  President  in  establishing  fees  under  the 
proposed  measure,  this  country  would  be  in 
violation  of  Its  solemn  undertaking. 

Whether  there  are  other  treaty  obligations 
which  also  limit  the  authority  of  the  United 
States  to  Impose  admission  and  user  fees  on 
waterways  cannot  be  determined  without  a 
thorough  examination  of  the  matter.  The 
point  which  is  made  .here  is  that  the  bill  has 
obviously  been  drafted  without  careful  at- 
tention to  the  International  Implications  of 
Its  various  provisions. 

VII.    CONCLUSIONS 

The  following  conclusions  emerge  from 
this  analysis: 

1.  Contained  within  H.R.  3846  is  authority 
to  Impose  charges  for  the  privilege  of  enter- 
ing and  using  many  of  the  navigable  waters 
of  the  United  States. 

2.  To  this  extent  the  proposed  act  em- 
bodies a  drastic  change  in  the  historic  policy 
Of  the  Nation  by  which  such  use  has  always 
been  free. 

3.  The  charges  authorized  by  the  bill, 
Insofar  as  they  apply  to  navigable  waters, 
are  not  tolls  but  taxes. 

4.  The  language  of  the  bill  and  the  com- 
mittee reference  to  which  it  was  subjected 
Indicate  a  lack  of  awareness  in  the  House 
that  taxes  were   being  authorized. 

5.  The  bill  fails  to  provide  legislative  safe- 
guards against  violation  of  the  uniformity 
and  port-preference  clauses  of  the  Consti- 
tution. 

6.  Despite  the  limited  current  Impact  of 
the  doctrine  of  nondelegation,  the  breadth 
and  vagueness  of  the  legislative  language 
with  respect  to  the  quantum  of  the  new 
fees,  and   the  total  absence  of  meaningful 

/Standards,  raise  a  serious  issue  of  constitu- 
tionality. 

7.  The  bill  presents  an  absolutely  unprece- 
dented example  of  Congress  conferring  upon 
the  President  the  authority  to  set  the 
amount  of  a  tax  without  effective  limitations 
on  that  authority. 

8.  At  many  points  the  bill  is  so  vague  as 
to  fail  to  convey  a  clear  meaning. 

9.  In  view  of  the  criminal  penalties  In- 
cluded in  the  bill,  the  absence  of  reasonably 
precise  legislative  language  seriously  im- 
pairs the  possibility  of  meaningful  judicial 
interpretation. 

10.  The  bill  reflects  an  inadequate  con- 
sideration of  existing  treaty  obligations  of 
the  United  States. 

Mr.  JENSEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  out  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  on  last  Monday  I  ex- 
tended my  remarks  in  the  daily  Rec- 
ord and  stated  my  opinion  on  this  bill. 
I  favored  the  bill  with  or  without  amend- 
ment. 

We  in  Iowa  have  a  great  interest  in 
this  legislation.  We  have  passed  enabling 
legislation — our  legislature  did  in  the 
last  session — to  cooF>erate  fully  in  such  a 
program.  I  am  sure  that  on  the  passage 
of  this  bill,  which  will  be  administered 
by  Mr.  Ed  Crafts,  the  director  of  the 
recreation  agency  which  was  established 
a  couple  of  years  ago,  he  will  do  a  good 
job  in  admiriistering  this  legislation.  Mr. 
Crafts  has  long  been  in  the  field  of  rec- 
reation. He  knows  it  from  A  to  Z.  I 
have  complete  confidence  in  his  ability 
and  his  fairness  in  all  that  is  necessary 
to  make  a  law  of  this  nature  work  to  the 
best  advantage  of  everybody  concerned. 

May  I  say  that  my  primary  interest  in 
this  legislation  is  this:  In  every  area 
where  sufficient  recreation  facilities  are 
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furnished  and  are  available  to  the  people, 
where  fathers  and  mothers  can  take  their 
children  to  the  great  outdoors,  hunting, 
flshlnff,  boating,  and  swimming,  there  Ls 
very  little  child  delinquency  In  those 
areas. 

There  la  an  old  adage  which  Is  Just  as 
true  today  as  when  the  words  were  first 
spoken.  "Take  your  children  to  the  great 
outdoors.  Take  your  boy  hunting  and 
you  will  never  have  to  hunt  for  your  boy.  ' 

A  law  of  this  nature  which  will  be  of 
great  benefit  in  bringing  recreational  fa- 
cilities to  many  areas  of  this  country  is 
not  only  going  to  reduce  child  delin- 
quency but  it  may  even  reduce  to  some 
degree  i>arent  delinquency.  Because  the 
children  are  going  to  say  to  ma  and  pa, 
"Let's  fo  to  the  lake.  Let's  s?o  hunting 
and  fishing  during  the  weekend."  So 
mother  and  dad  will  necessarily  have  to 
take  them.  The  outcome  of  that  will 
be  better  parent-children  relationships. 
This  is  why  I  am  so  mterested  and  have 
been  considered  a  rank  liberal  in  appro- 
priating funds  for  the  national  parks  and 
for  the  Porest  Service,  where  you  have 
great  recreational  areas,  and  for  all  other 
areas  where  recreational  facilities  are 
available  to  the  American  people. 

I  see  no  particular  reason  why  we 
should  not  charge  a  nominal  admission 
fee  to  those  areas.  As  is  explained  in  the 
report,  the  chief  of  the  recreation  asso- 
ciation or  bureau  will  use  good  judgment 
in  determining  where  admLssions  are  to 
be  charged. 

So  I  must  say  if  we  had  a  barrel  full  of 
gold  in  the  U.S.  Treasury.  I  would  say 
let  us  make  them  free.  But  the  facts  are 
that  barrel  is  emp^v  There  is  no  aiold 
there  and  we  need  to  have  admi-ssion 
fees,  at  least  nominal  admission  fees  in 
those  areas  in  order  to  help  .some  revenue 
come  into  the  Treasury  of  the  United 
States. 

Mr.  WAGGONNER  Mr  Chairman.  I 
move  to  strike  out  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  doubt  that  there  Is  a 
single  Member  of  thus  House  who  does 
not  agree  that  we  here  in  the  Congress 
need  to  do  something  now  to  meet  the 
present  and  future  needs  and  demands 
of  the  American  public  with  regard  to 
outdoor  recreation  use.s 

So  the  question  Is.  How  shall  we  pro- 
ceed to  meet  these  needs' 

I  am  well  aware  of  the  fact  that  our 
national  parks,  at  least  some  of  them. 
do  charge  fees  of  one  .sort  or  the  other 
I  am  well  aware  of  the  fact  that  some  of 
our  national  monuments  charge  fees  as 
well. 

But  as  the  gentleman  from  Indiana 
FMr.  RottshI  remarked  a  moment  ago.  it 
Is  about  Impossible  now  to  go  anywhere 
In  this  country  any  more  without  addi- 
tional fees  for  one  purpo.se  or  the  other 
at  every  turn. 

Last  weekend  I  motored  up  to  New 
York  City  with  my  family  to  attend  the 
World's  Pair.  I  was  charged  a  fee  to  use 
the  tunnel  at  Baltimore 

I  was  charged  another  fee  to  cross  a 
bridge  In  E>elaware 

I  was  charged  another  fee  to  utilize 
the  Kennedy  Memorial  Highway. 

I  was  charged  another  special  fee  to 
utilize  the  New  Jersey  Turnpike. 
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I  was  charged  another  fee  to  use  the 
Lmcoln  Tunnel  to  net  into  New  York 
City. 

I  stopped  and  not  Kasoline  and  I  wsus 
charged  an  additional  hlKhway  tax  for 
which  I  had  already  paid  a  tax  to  use. 

I  stopped  and  ate,  and  I  was  charKed 
sales  taxes  when  I  used  the  facilities 
where  the  State  provided  or  controlled 
highway  .services  and  places  of  public 
accomuKxlatiori      Fet\s.  fees.  fees. 

I  should  like  to  a.sk  a  spt^clflc  question 
of  the  gentleman  from  Idaho  !  Mr 
White!,  if  he  will  give  me  his  attention, 
with  regard  to  his  amendment. 

The  amendment  which  the  gentleman 
offered  was  not  read  I  believe  we  need 
some  more  explanation  of  the  amend- 
ment. bt'cau.s«'  It  is  important  The 
amendment  b«^giius  on  page  20.  with  line 
17.  which  has  to  do  with  entrance  and 
user  fees,  the  establishment  of  and  reg- 
ulations therefor 

The  prcst'nt  language  of  the  bill  us 

All  pr'x:ee<l.s  from  entrance,  adnilsalnn.  and 
other  recreatiun  user  feea  or  charges  ccjI- 
lected  )r  received  by  the  National  Park  .Serv- 
ice   •    •    •   shall— 

.^nd  so  forth  The  gentleman  re- 
marked that  he  would  remove  some  of 
tlifse  fees,  to  merely  allow  u.ser  fees  Do 
I  correctly  understand  the  gentleman  s 
amendment  would  mean  that  no  national 
parks  and  no  national  monuments  would 
be  allowed,  if  his  amendment  were 
adopted,  to  charge  admission  fees  of  any 
.^orf 

•Mr  WHITP:  Not  by  authority  of  this 
bill  would  they  b*'  allowed  to  charge  an 
admission  fee  They  could,  under  the 
authority  they  now  have,  charge  an  ad- 
mi.sslon  fee 

Mr  W.ACtGONNER  Tlien  the  gentle- 
riian  is  more  c  jiicerned  with  the  estab- 
li.shmg  of  an  actual  user  fee  for  only 
.some  of  these  parks  and  monuments 
where  recreational  area.s  are  provided 
than  he  is  with  rei^ard  to  all  admission 
fees:  is  that  correct? 

Mr   WHITT:      That  is  correct 

Mr  WAGGONNER.  Could  the  gentle- 
man tell  me  what  is  hus  definition  of  a 
u.ser  fee ' 

Mr.  ASPINAM,  Mr  Chairman,  if  my 
colleague  will  yield  the  i;entleman  from 
Idaho  IS  not  concerned  primarily  with 
national  parks  or  national  monuments 
He  i.s  concerned  with  Bureau  of  Ljuid 
Ma.'Lii^ement  areas  and  national  forest 
areas.  His  concern  is  understandable  at 
lea.st  by  those  of  us  who  live  m  the  West, 
although  we  may  differ  with  him  on  his 
position. 

Was  there  another  question  the  gen- 
tleman a.sked  ' 

Mr  WAGGONNER  Since  the  gen- 
tleman's explanation,  the  other  question 
I  have  will  go  to  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma  i  Mr  Edmondson  '  and  iM*r- 
haps  the  gentleman  from  Idalio  :  Mr 
Whitf  1  as  well. 

Neither  of  these  amendments  would 
affect  in  anv  way  the  authority  of  the 
States  with  respect  to  wildlife  and  fish: 
is  that  correct ' 

Mr  WHITE      That  :s  correct 

Mr  WAOCrONNER  Neither  of  these 
amendments  would  afTect  the  specific 
authority,  as  .set  forth  in  previous  legis- 


lation, with  respect  to  the  dedication  «# 
money   collected    through   user  feei    u 


Would  the  gentle, 
make  one  ampliflct. 


collected 
that  correct? 

Mr   EDMONDSON 

man  jx'rmit  me  to 
tlon? 

The  gentleman  said  that  neither  of 
our  amendments  would  afTect  the  power 
of  States  with  respect  to  regulating  hunt. 
mg  and  fishing,  i  believe  that  if  «I 
adopt  the  Edmondson  amendment  and 
take  the  reservoirs  out  from  under  the 
bill,  by  deleting  any  possibility  of  a  user 
fe*:"  on  the  waters  we  will  certainly  oper 
ate  to  enlarge  the  authority  of  the  Slates 
.so  far  as  flsliing  is  concerned,  and  we 
will  make  it  clear  that  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment  by  user  fees  is  not  to  cut  dowii 
or  inhibit  u.se  by  or  put  a  tax  upon  flah. 
ermen  who  want  to  go  on  the  water 

Mr  WAGGONNER.  Then,  In  effect 
the  gentleman  from  Oklahoma,  by  strik- 
ing the  Tenne.ssee  Valley  Authority  and 
the  Corps  of  Engineers,  would  do  that 
That  was  the  purpose  of  the  amendment' 

Mr.  EDxMONDSON.  That  Is  right 
That  was  one  of  the  purposes 

Mr  WAGGONNER  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
support  the  amendment  to  the  amend- 
ment and  the  amendment  as  well,  i 
cannot  support  this  bill  unless  it  Is  sub- 
stivntially  amended 

Mr  SISK.  Mr  Chairman.  I  move  to 
strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr  Chairman.  I  had  not  expected  to 
comment  on  this,  but  I  have  heard  some 
rather  peculiar  statements  today.  Hav- 
ing recently  done  a  bit  of  traveling,  hav- 
ing observed  the  tremendous  desire  of 
the  American  people  for  use  of  recreation 
areas,  and  having  actually  waited  In  long 
lines  of  automobile.s — some  of  them  2  or  3 
miles  long — trving  to  get  into  some  of 
these  places,  I  am  really  a  bit  concerned 
by  the  attitude  of  my  good  friend  the 
gentleman  from  Oklahoma  (Mr.  Ed- 
mondson I  and  of  my  good  friend  the  gen- 
tleman from  Washington  I  Mr.  Wbt- 
land],  and  .some  other  gentlemen. 

I  met  a  lot  of  these  people  who  would 
be  ven,"  anxious  to  be  "yicked,"  If  that 
Is  a  proper  use  of  the  word.  If  they  could 
have  gotten  to  a  decent  place  of  recrea- 
tion. So  I  would  like  to  direct  to  the 
chairman  of  the  committee,  the  gentle- 
man from  Colorado  I  Mr.  AspinallI,  two 
or  three  questions  There  are  a  lot  of 
people  interested,  and  I  have  been  getting 
a  lot  of  mail  and  all  of  it  has  been  In 
support  of  this  bill  I  am  curious  to  know 
generally  from  the  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee who  he  would  anticipate  will  bear 
the  greater  portion  of  the  burden  finan- 
cially for  the  fees  which  are  now  imder 
discussion  here  Who  generally  does  the 
committee  interpret  will  be  the  people 
who  will  pay  these  fees  we  are  discuss- 
ing:> 

Mr  ASPINALL  Mr  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr  SISK  I  yield  to  the  gcntlenian 
from  Colorado 

Mr.  ASPINALL  If  my  colleague  will 
allow  me  to  say  so,  our  understanding  to 
that,  of  course.  It  will  be  by  the  traveling 
public  and  the  vi.'^iting  public  to  the  areas 
concerned.  As  my  colleague  knows, 
within  the  particular  areas,  we  will  W 
within    100  miles  or  300  miles,  within 
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jgfMjtiity  of  the  recreation  area,  the  vls- 
Jgflon  comes  from  the  population  of  that 
^^icular  area  to  a  great  extent. 

in  answer  to  the  first  part  of  my  col- 
u-mje's  question,  without  a  question 
mjjk  may  I  say,  these  conservationists 
M)parently  all  favored  the  imposition  of 
ultimate,  reasonable  fees.  At  least  the 
gnokesmen  for  all  of  the  conservation 
n^ps  have  stated  their  position  as  being 
farorable  to  this.  We  know  that  there 
fjf  certain  individuals  who  take  excep- 
tion to  it.  I  have  received  some  letters 
from  my  home  area  this  morning,  but  I 
(Jo  not  believe  they  understand  exactly 
what  Is  involved  or  the  eqtiities  that  we 
are  trjing  to  provide  here. 

Mr  SISK  I  appreciate  the  statement 
of  the  chairman.  I  know  his  distin- 
guished record  and  his  interest  and  con- 
cern in  the  well-being  of  America  and  In 
doing  something  that  will  help  our  coun- 
try to  preserve  and  to  conserve  these 
great  natural  resources  for  the  future. 
As  I  have  indicated,  I  have  had  a  great 
deal  of  mail,  and  with  rare  exceptions  it 
has  all  been  in  support  of  this  bill.  I  had 
the  head  of  one  substantial  group  of  peo- 
ple, the  Sierra  Use  Committee,  out  In 
California,  which  at  one  time  raised 
some  questions  about  It.  I  secured  for 
the  committee  a  copy  of  the  bill  and  some 
of  the  information  submitted  to  them, 
and  they  came  back  very  vigorously  In 
support  of  this  legislation. 

Mr  KYL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield'' 

Mr.  SISK.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa 

Mr,  KYL.  As  the  chairman  suggested, 
I  do  not  know  of  a  single  conservation 
organization  opposed  to  this  measure. 
If  we  are  talking  about  the  laboring  man 
and  woman  of  the  country,  I  think  It  is 
worth  noting  that  without  exception  our 
labor  unions  have  testified  on  this  meas- 
ure and  sent  messages  to  the  Members  of 
the  Congress  In  the  last  couple  of  days 
without  exception  supporting  the  bill 
without  amendment, 

Mr  SISK.  That  Is  certainly  my  un- 
derstanding I  might  say,  In  my  own  dis- 
trict and  in  my  own  town  we  are  the  gate- 
way to  Yo.semlte  National  Park  and  also 
Kings  Canyon  Sequoia  National  Park. 
An  individual  riding  through  those  two 
parks  or  seeking  admission  to  them  In  a 
period  of  2  days  or  a  week  pays  $10.  To- 
day they  pay  $6  to  go  into  Yosemite.  and 
then  they  go  up  to  Kings  Canyon  Sequoia 
National  Park  In  my  district  and  pay  $4. 
Just  recently  through  Yellowstone  I  know 
you  had  to  pay  $6.  Up  in  Mount  RAlnler 
National  Park  you  pay  $2.  In  Lassen  you 
pay  $2.  I  have  a  long  list  of  charges  here. 
I  found  people  were  standing  In  line. 
Only  In  the  past  30  days  I  have  visited 
these  places,  and  people  are  standing  in 
long  lines  waiting  to  get  In.  So  I  think. 
In  spite  of  my  great  admiration  for  my 
good  friend  from  Oklahoma  and  my  good 
friend  from  Idaho,  that  the  people  of 
America  are  crying  for  a  place  to  get  to 
'nd  to  enjoy  some  recreation  where  they 
"^n  see  some  of  these  great  views  and  en- 
joy the  use  of  the  water,  and  do  some 
flihlng  and  boating,  and  that  they  will 
not  object  to  paying  the  price  of  admis- 
sion. 


Mr.  GROSS.  Mr,  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  out  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  gentleman  from 
California  just  said  that  it  costs  $6  to 
visit  Yellowstone  Park.  What  does  that 
include?  How  many  F>eople  does  the  $6 
admission  fee  cover,  I  suppose  just  to 
drive  through  the  park? 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Chairman.  wiU  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.    Yes. 

liCr.  SISK.  That  takes  care  of  one  au- 
tomobile. 

Mr.  GROSS.    One  automobile? 

Mr.  SISK.    That  is  right. 

Mr.  GROSS.  It  does  not  make  any 
difference  how  many  people  are  in  the 
automobile? 

Mr.  SISK.    Not  a  bit. 

Mr.  GROSS.  They  can  stack  them 
In,  six  or  seven  In  a  car? 

Mr.  SISK.  That  is  right,  whatever 
the  law  will  allow,  I  should  imagine. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Does  this  $6  fee  permit 
them  to  fish  or  hunt  in  the  park  or  do 
they  just  look  at  the  scenery? 

Mr.  SISK.  You  pay  the  other  normal 
user  fees.  If  you  want  to  pole  down  the 
Snake  River  on  a  raft — and,  by  the  way, 
I  did— that  is  $10.  I  paid  $10.  That 
cost  $10  per  person,  to  float  down  the 
river.  It  was  very  enjoyable.  I  enjoyed, 
it.    Some  people  did  that;  some  did  not. 

Mr.  GROSS.  But  do  you  have  to  pay 
a  fee  to  fish  in  Yellowstone  after  you 
pay  $6  to  get  in? 

Mr.  MORRIS.  You  do  not  have  to 
pay  a  user  fee  to  fish  in  Yellowstone 
Park. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Do  you  have  to  pay  a 
fee  to  fish  in  any  other  park  where  you 
pay  $6  or  a  comparable  fee  for  admis- 
sion? 

Mr.  SISK.  In  some  parks  you  pay  an 
admission  fee  but  you  do  not  pay  a  fish- 
ing fee.  Under  this  bill  you  do  not  pay  a 
fishing  fee. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Does  it  cost  anything  to 
travel  the  roads  in  any  of  these  parks? 

Mr.  SISK.  No.  As  I  am  sure  my  good 
friend  and  colleague  from  Iowa  knows, 
these  are  admission  fees. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  do  not  know  or  I  would 
not  be  asking  these  questions. 

Mr.  SISK.  These  are  not  user  fees. 
The  fees  that  I  referred  to  when  I  was 
in  the  well  a  moment  ago  are  admission 
fees.  We  have  an  admission  fee  to  get 
into  Yosemite  National  Park.  $6.  This 
entitles  you  to  visit  the  park  for  a  year. 
We  have  a  $4  admission  fee  to  the  Kings 
Canyon  Sequoia  National  Park.  We  have 
a  $6  fee  to  go  into  Yellowstone.  You  pay 
for  anything  you  do  in  the  park.  As  far 
SIS  fishing  is  concerned,  you  have  to  have 
the  normal  fishing  license  to  fish,  but 
you  do  not  pay  a  fee  for  that  in  the  park. 
You  might  take  a  boat  to  float  down  the 
river,  something  of  that  kind.  But  that 
is  different.  I  am  talking  about  admis- 
sion fees;  I  am  not  talking  about  user 
fees.  These  are  admission  fees  which  we 
have  assessed  for  many,  many  ^ears. 

In  Mount  Rainier  National  Park, 
Wash.,  the  fee  is  $2.  In  the  Lassen  Na- 
tional Park  there  is  a  fee  of  $2.  There  is 
a  long  list  in  the  book.  This  is  nothing 
new. 
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Mr.  GROSS.  The  gentleman  from 
Washington  [Mr.  Westland]  says  there 
is  no  charge  for  entrance  to  the  Olympic 
National  Park  or  Porest,  in  the  State  of 
Washington.  Why  is  there  a  charge  to 
enter  Yellowstone  when  there  is  no  ad- 
mission charge  to  enter  the  Olympic  Na- 
tional Park? 

Mr.  SISK.  Any  person  who  wants  to 
visit  a  national  park  or  forest  in  Cali- 
fornia is  perfectly  free  to  do  so.  There  Is 
no  charge  on  that  unless  he  goes  into  a 
given  area.  Recently,  2  or  3  years  ago, 
we  had  a  pilot  program  set  up  in  an  area 
on  a  lake  in  the  Sierra  National  Porest. 
We  used  meters.  You  would  go  in  at 
night  and  put  in  50  cents.  The  next  day 
you  put  in  another  50  cents  if  you  wanted 
to  stay.  In  a  sense,  that  could  be  called 
a  user  fee.  Here  is  the  experience  that 
we  had.  I  expected  to  get  a  lot  of  com- 
plaint about  it,  but  I  did  not.  The  only 
complaint  I  got  was  from  people  who 
said :  We  want  an  area  so  we  can  pay  one 
fee  for  a  week  or  10  days  at  a  time,  be- 
cause we  want  to  leave  our  automobile 
here  and  go  up  somewhere  to  fish  or  to 
do  something  else.  But  I  did  not  receive 
a  single  complaint. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  will  say 
to  the  gentleman  that  if  you  are  going  to 
continue  to  increase  admission  fees  to 
the  extent  to  which  apparently  they  have 
been  increased,  you  are  not  going  to  have 
to  worry  about  long  lines  waiting  to  get 
into  the  parks.  The  admission  and  other 
fees  will  preclude  a  lot  of  people  from 
going  into  them. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  support  the  original 
amendment  and  the  amendment  thereto. 

Finally.  I  would  ask  the  gentleman  if 
any  fee  is  now  being  charged  to  fly  over 
these  parks  and  take  a  look  at  them  from 
an  airplane? 

Mr.  SISK.  If  the  gentleman  will  yield 
further,  it  is  a  pretty  expensive  ride  they 
tell  me.    It  is  rather  expensive. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  will  not  be  surprised  to 
hear  that  they  are  charging  for  that, 
too,  pretty  soon. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Oklahoma  [Mr.  Edmondson] 
to  the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Idaho  [Mr.  White], 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Chairman  being  in  doubt,  the  Committee 
divided,  and  there  were — ayes  71,  noes 
82. 

Mr.  QUILLEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  on 
that  I  demand  tellers. 

Tellers  were  ordered,  and  the  Chair- 
man appointed  as  tellers  Mr.  Edmondson 
and  Mr.  Morris. 

The  Committee  again  divided,  and  the 
tellers  reported  that  there  were — ^ayes 
79,  noes  97. 

So  the  amendment  to  the  amendment 
was  rejected. 

AMENDMENT    OFFERED    BY    MR.    WRIGHT    TO   THE 
AMENDMENT    OFFERED    BY     MR.    WHITI 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment  to  the  White  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Weight  to  the 
amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Whiti:  After 
the  period  which  follows  first  sentence  in 
the  fourth  paragraph  of  the  proposed  amend- 
ment, strike  out  in  Its  entirety  the  follow- 
ing sentence,  such  sentence  beginning  with 
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the  wortU  "Section  4  of  the  Act  en- 
titled •  •  ••*  and  ending  with  the  words 
"from  tb«  end  thereof" 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr  Chairman,  my 
amendment  to  the  amendment  offered 
by  the  gentleman  from  Idaho  !Mr. 
White]  Is  a  very  simple  one.  It  dot\s 
one  thing:  It  preserves  the  established 
policy  of  making  the  waters  in  our  Corps 
of  Engineers  reservoirs  available  to  the 
public  "without  charge."  It  deletes  lan- 
guage of  one  sentence  which  appears  In 
the  White  amendment  and  which  I  be- 
lieve waa  probably  the  result  of  an  over- 
sight In  the  drafting  of  that  amendment. 
As  it  presently  appears  before  you,  the 
White  amendment  would  repeal  the  lan- 
guage existing  in  the  1962  Omnibus  Act 
which  asserts  that  these  public  reser- 
voirs are  to  be  available  to  the  public 
without  charge.  I  do  not  believe  that 
the  gentleman  from  Idaho  desired  to  re- 
peal those  two  words  "without  charge" 
in  the  1962  act.    Am  I  correct? 

Mr.  WHITE.  That  l.s  correct  The 
amendment  was  prepared  to  remove  ad- 
mission and  entrance  fees  as  applied  tt) 
the  national  foresus  and  Bureau  of 
Reclamation  lands  primarily 

Mr.  EDMONDSON  Mr.  Chairman 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WHITE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  If  this  perfecting 
amendment  which  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  is  now  offeriiix  l.s  adopted,  the 
White  amendment.  a.s  I  understand  it. 
will  continue  the  lanijuaue  in  the  law  as 
to  water  areas,  but  it  would  place  the 
land  areas  of  the  reservoirs  constructed 
under  the  Flood  Control  .\ct  in  the  .samt- 
situation  as  land  areas  in  other  places 
In  other  words,  you  could  have  a  user 
fee  on  land  areas,  but  on  water  areas 
we  would  continue  the  commitment  as 
stated  In  those  laws,  and  continue  to 
have  them  without  charytv 

Mr.  WRIOHT.  The  gentleman  is  ex- 
actly correct.  I  believe  my  amendment 
is  in  keeping  with  tl-.o  phihusophy  of  the 
is'entleman  from  Idaho   1  Mr.  White) 

I  think  this  IS  a  very  fine  bill.  I  think 
it  is  landmark  legislation.  It  takes  a 
long  view  and  acts  to  preserve  and  de- 
velop recreational  areas  for  future  tren- 
erations  of  Americans.  Basically  it  1^ 
?ood  leglslat'on  and  badly  needed 
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keep  faith  with  those  Americans  whose 
taxes  have  gone  Into  the  construction  of 
waterways  under  the  Corps  of  Engineers 
reservoir  program  There  is  a  di.Terence 
between  a  service  charge  and  an  admis- 
sion fee  These  lakes  and  waterways  be- 
long to  the  public  They  already  have 
paid  for  them  They  ou«ht  to  be  able  to 
enter  them  with. out  chari,'e 

I  think  my  amei.dment  carries  out 
what  the  iimendm''nt  offered  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  Idaho  Mr  White!  would 
do,  and  I  think  It  is  what  the  kientleman 
from  Idaho  Mr  White!  would  want  it 
to  di)  It  carries  out  and  pre.serves  the 
consciously  established  policy  of  our 
Government,  with  regard  to  these  reser- 
voirs    I  uri;e  I's  adoption 

Mr  ASPIN.VLL  Mr  Chairman.  I  rise 
in  opposition  t-o  the  amendment,  because 
I  think  this  would  not  be  in  the  interest 
of  establishing  equity  throughout  the 
whole  of  the  United  Stat*\s  so  far  a.s 
these  areas  are  concerned. 

The  CHAIRMAN  Tlie  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas  Mr.  WriuhtI  to  the 
amendment  offered  by  tlie  gentleman 
from  Idaho  ;  Mr  White  ' . 

Mr  WRIGHT  Mr.  Chairman,  on  that 
I  demand  tellers 

Tellers  were  ordered,  and  the  Chair- 
man appointed  as  tellers  Mr.  Morris 
and  Mr  Wruiht 

The  Commitu-e  divided,  and  the  tellers 
reported  that  there  were — ayes  50,  noes 
74. 

So  the  amendment  to  the  amendment 
was  rejected 

The  CHAIRMAN  The  question  Is  on 
the  amendment  oflered  by  tlie  gentleman 
from  Idaho    Mr  White  ' . 

Mr  WESTLAND  Mr  Chairman,  I 
demand  t^'llers. 

Tellers  were  ordered,  and  the  Chair- 
man arnwlnted  Mr  White  and  Mr  Mor- 
ris as  tellers 

The  Committee  divided,  and  the  tellers 
reported  that  there  were — ayes  57.  noes 
86 

So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 

AMKNIIMENTS    i 'TrrKrU    HV     VR      Mfl-LS 

Mr  MILI>;  Mr  Chairman,  I  offer 
Committee  amendments  from  the  Ways 
and  Mearts  Committee  to  title  II  of  the 
bill. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 


I  want  to  take  'his  occasion  to  co..  ,        .         ^        .       „       ,  ^     .. 

i    1    i     »i.  »..       ».     »  i_  »i_i    '.        Amendments  offered   by    Mr 

gratulate  the  committee  tnat  br  ngs  this  \  3.^    ,,       22    -itrine  out 


bill  to  the  floor 

I  see  no  objection  to  permitting  an 
American  family  to  pay  S7  if  it  desires 
for  admission  to  all  our  national  parks 
on  an  annual  basis  I  see  no  objection 
to  a  user's  charwe  for  the  priviletje  of 
using  an  area  in  whieh  the  Suite  under 
this  legislation  may  hive  constructed 
costly  facilities.  I  see  no  objection  tj 
that.     I  think  that  is  useful  legislation. 

But  I  do  believe  that  there  ought  to 
be  still  in  this  country  a  few  pl8M:es  in 
every  part  of  our  land  where  the  per- 
son who  cannot  afford  to  belong  to  a 
country  club  may  go  and  have  free 
recreation.  It  think  a  person  of  modest 
means  should  be  allowed  to  fish  in  the 
waters  of  these  publlc!y  owned  lakes 
without  having  to  pay  an  admission  fee 
so  long  as  his  doing  so  involves  no  cost 
to  the  Government      I  think  we  need  to 


Mil  Ls     Page 
December   31.    1963" 
December  31,  1964" 
me  1:3    strike  out  'loes"  and  in- 


liind  lns<^rt 

P.ig«  38. 
sort  "IQeS" 

Page  38,  line  I'i.  strike  out  '  January  I, 
1964  '  and  insert     January   1.   1965'". 

Ptge  39.  line  1,  strike  out  'E)e<- ember  31, 
1963*  and  Insert     December  31,  1964". 

Mr  MILLS  Mr  Chairman,  the 
amendment  provides  for  an  effective  date 
for  the  gas<illne  tax  on  motorboats  to 
correspond  with  the  date  which  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs 
.ha.s  determined  should  be  the  date  for 
efTertlveivv'^s  for  the  remainder  of  the 
bill 

The  provision  as  Initially  recom- 
mended bv  the  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee and  transmitted  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Interior  and  Irusular  Affairs 
provided  for  the  moneys  concerned  to  go 
into    the    land   and    water    conservation 


fund  from  the  highway  trust  fund  .» 
the  beginning  of  the  year  1W4  Ti»i. 
amendment  would  provide  for  the  triJJ 
f ers  to  occur  at  the  beginning  of  U^v-T 
1965.  's^ifcueyec 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wlsconsla  Ur 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  vlolrt* 

Mr.  MILI^.  I  yield  to  the  genSU 
from  Wisconsin.  ««u«a 

Mr  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin  Vr 
Chairman,  this  Is  In  effect  really  a  con' 
forming  amendment  to  bring  the  bill  un 
to  date.  There  should  be  no  objection  t« 
the  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN  The  question  la  on 
the  amendments  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Arkansas  [Mr.  Mills]. 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 
A»ntNDMiNT  omjirD  bt  ui   Ksnuuj. 

Mr      ASPINALL.     Mr.     Chairman.    I 

offer  an  amendment 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

.^.me^c1ment  offered  by  Mr  Aspinau.-  On 
p.ige  26.  line  17,  after  the  period  add  the  fol- 
lowing 

•  Moneys  covered  into  this  fund  not  fub- 
sequently  authorized  by  the  Congnu  for 
(•xpenditure  within  two  fiscal  years  foUowlM 
t!ie  fls*.-a:  year  in  which  such  moneys  haA 
been  credited  to  the  fund,  shall  be  trans- 
ferred to  miscellaneous  receipts  of  the  Treu- 
ury  " 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Chairman  and 
members  of  the  Committee,  several  of 
our  colleagues  have  expressed  some  con- 
cern about  the  possibility  of  the  legl«- 
latlon  providing  for  a  large  fund  which 
could  accumulate  and  be  available  for 
some  of  the  people  of  the  administrative 
branch  of  the  Government  to  play  with 
as  they  saw  fit  The  amendment  merely 
provides  that  within  the  third  year  after 
the  money  Ls  accumulated  in  this  fund. 
If  the  moneys  have  not  been  expended 
In  accordance  with  the  will  of  the  Ap- 
propriations Committee  and  of  the  Con- 
gress they  will  be  returned  to  miscel- 
laneous funds  of  the  Treasury.  I  believe 
the  amendment  Ls  in  order. 

The  CHAIRMAN  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Colorado. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

AMCNDME.NT    OK»TRED     BT     MR.    TALLOM 

Mr.  FALLON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  offer 
an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  (jffered  by  Mr  Fallow  On 
page  37  strike  out  line  4  and  all  that  follows 
down  through  line  8  on  page  39 

Mr  P.\LLON  Mr  Chairman,  on  yes- 
UTday  I  explained  what  effect  this 
amendment  would  have  to  tlth  II  of  the 
bill  This  eliminates  title  II,  which  di- 
verts money  from  the  highway  trust  fund 
over  to  the  land  and  water  conservation 
fund  It  was  stated  yesterday  by  Mem- 
bers on  the  floor  that  the  reason  for 
taking  the  money  from  the  trust  fund  Is 
becau.se  the  trust  fund  had  a  surplus. 
Second,  they  stated  It  was  because  they 
thoutrht  they  were  entitled  to  the  gasoline 
'axes  on    gasoline   u.sed   m   motorboats. 

After  a  lon.L:  study  by  the  Department 
of  Commerce,  which  was  .sent  up  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means,  and 
hearings  by  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Mean.s—  the  study  and  l-.earings  lasted 
over  a  period  of  years  — they  decided  that 
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of  the  people  who  profit  from  the 
J^Jing  of  these  highways  called  non- 
Zoi  should  certainly  contribute  a  small 
^  to  the  highways  that  made  their 
JJ^rties  accessible  to   the  public  for 

itfuse. 

Now,  there  is  no  such  thing  as  a  sur- 
aius  in  a  highway  trust  fund,  because  it 
J  an  open  end  fund.  Much  of  the  money 
m  the  trust  fund  today  has  been  commlt- 
;«!  to  the  States  and  only  remains  there 
until  the  projects  are  completed  and"  the 
S{4tes  present  their  bill  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce.  Then  the  States  are 
juid.  Next  year  we  expect  a  study  on 
tlK  new  cost  estimates  as  to  what  the  In- 
terstate Highway  System  Is  going  to  cost 
to  complete  as  directed  by  Congress  by 
the  year  1972.  Certainly  we  know  from 
that  increase  in  construction  building  In- 
dex cost  over  the  last  5  years  that  there 
IS  certainly  going  to  be  an  additional 
cort  involved  in  the  construction  of 
highways  in  the  future.  Therefore,  this 
a  not  the  time  to  divert  money  for  other 
piinxKcs.  Certainly  if  we  are  even  going 
to  try  to  tap  the  highway  trust  fund,  we 
should  wait  until  this  study  is  presented 
to  the  Congress.  Also,  Mr.  Chairman, 
'Jie  diversion  of  these  funds,  I  think, 
sinies  at  the  veiT  heart  of  what  is  called 
» trust  fund  This  fund  was  created  in 
order  to  build  highways.  The  public  was 
wld,  the  people  who  pay  the  taxes  were 
ujld,  that  eveiT  dime  tliat  went  into  this 
fund  was  going  to  be  used  to  build  an  In- 
terstate systt^m  of  highways  approved  by 
Congress  and  improve  the  primary  and 
secondar>'  systems  that  will  expand  the 
tconomy  and  protect  the  motorists  of  the 
country.  If  we  just  kid  people  by  saying 
that  we  are  creating  a  trust  fund  in  order 
to  do  certain  things  and  then,  before  we 
hive  complet^^d  the  job.  we  divert  money 
from  the  trust  fund,  then  we  take  the 
word  "trust"  out  of  every  fund.  It  is 
certainly  one  of  the  highest  breaches  of 
I  trust,  I  think,  that  this  Congress  could 
commit. 

Mr  KYL  Mr  Chairman,  will  the  gen- 
•Jeman  yield  ? 

Mr  FALLON  Yes.  I  yield  to  the 
fentleman  from  Iowa. 

Mr  KYL  I  believe  the  gentleman  from 
Maryland  was  on  the  committee  which 
us  in  charge  of  (he  legislation  when  this 
'Jjst  fund  was  established  at  least  in  its 
present  form  Is  that  true? 
Mr  FALLON.  That  Is  correct. 
Mr  K^T.  At  that  time  Congress 
TTote  legislation  which  permitted  the 
user  of  motorboats  purchasing  motorboat 
fuel  to  secure  a  rebate  of  a  portion  of  the 
l^eral  tax  if  he  made  application  for 
'Jiesame     Now.  why  was  this  done? 

Mr  FALLON.  T^vo  cents  of  the  4  cents 
'■i  «  firm  tax  on  gasoline.  Another  2 
ants  was  given  or  allowed  for  the  user  as 
» refund  if  he  made  application  for  same. 
We  thought  that  was  the  fair  thing  at 
■>he  tlmp  So  really  it  was  only  the  In- 
jfntion  of  (he  Committee  on  Ways  and 
«&ns  and  the  Committee  on  Public 
*orks  and  (he  Congress  to  impose  a  firm 
"**  of  2  cents  and  allow  those  who 
•wited  a  refund  to  have  It  by  making 
»PPllcation. 

Mr.  KYL.    Mr.  Chairman,  will  the  gen- 
•Jeman  yield  further? 
Mr,  FALLON.     Yes.    I  will  yield. 


Mr.  KYL.  In  other  words,  the  commit- 
tee and  the  Congress  at  that  time  felt 
since  motorboats  were  not  using  high- 
ways, they  were  entitled  to  some  rebate 
if  they  made  application  therefor? 

Mr.  FALLON.  That  was  the  conces- 
sion. 

Mr.  KYL.    I  thank  the  gentleman. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  has  expired. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  participating  in 
the  debate  for  the  reason  that  title  II  of 
this  bill  was  developed  by  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means  In  consultation  with 
the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
A£Falrs  which  developed  the  other  parts 
of  the  bill. 

We  were  asked  by  the  gentleman  from 
Colorado  [Mr.  Aspinall]  as  chairman  of 
his  committee,  to  go  into  the  question  of 
the  request  that  his  committee  had  re- 
ceived from  the  administration  that  some 
of  the  funds  that  would  create  the  con- 
servation fund  should  come  from  the 
gasoline  tax  and  the  special  fuels  tax 
when  these  fuels  are  used  by  motorboats. 

The  Ways  and  Means  Conmilttee  last 
year  in  executive  session  gave  considera- 
tion to  the  matter  of  the  transfer  from 
the  highway  trust  fund  of  these  limited 
amounts  of  money  to  the  land  and  water 
conservation  fund.  The  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  unanimously  approved 
the  provisions  which  are  now  in  title  II 
of  this  bill.  We  transmitted  that  deci- 
sion in  the  form  of  language  both  for  the 
bill  and  for  the  report  to  the  gentleman 
from  Colorado  [Mr.  Aspinall]  as  chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

The  gentleman  from  Maryland  [Mr. 
Fallon]  suggests  that  this  money  should 
not  be  transferred  from  the  highway  trust 
fund  to  this  new  fund.  I  want  to  re- 
mind the  membership  of  the  House  of  the 
fact  that  the  highway  trust  fund  was 
worked  out — established — by  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means.  The  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means  submitted  its 
decision  for  the  creation  of  such  a  trust 
fund  to  the  Public  Works  Committee  and 
the  financing  of  the  public  works  pro- 
gram Involving  roads  was  title  n,  as  I  re- 
member, of  that  bill  in  1956. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  has  responsibility  therefore 
over  the  highway  trust  fund  so  far  as  the 
committees  of  the  House  are  concerned. 
After  having  gone  Into  this  matter  we 
concluded  unanimously  that  it  was  far 
more  appropriate  for  a  tax  on  gasoline 
and  propane  and  other  special  fuels  used 
in  boats  to  go  Into  a  land  and  water  con- 
servation fund  than  it  was  for  it  to  go 
into  a  highway  trust  fund.  You  might 
ask  why  it  ever  got  into  the  latter  fund 
in  the  first  place.  There  was  a  2-cent 
Federal  gasoline  tax  before  we  ever  set 
up  the  highway  trust  fund.  That  2-cent 
gasoline  tax  applied  to  gasoline  for  all 
kinds  of  vises.  We  added  2  cents  to  it, 
making  the  tax  4  cents,  when  we  estab- 
lished the  highway  trust  fund.  But  in 
each  Instance  we  said  with  respect  to  the 
last  2  cents  that  if  it  were  used  other 
than  in  the  propulsion  of  a  registered 
highway  vehicle  only  the  initial  2  cents 
would  be  retained  and  the  other  2  cents 
would  be  refunded  upon  request. 


We  are  not  changing  the  law  in  that 
respect  at  all.  All  we  are  doing  here  is 
saying  that  the  provisions  of  the  present 
law  will  remain  in  effect,  except  that  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  will  allocate 
the  proceeds  from  this  tax  to  the  land 
and  water  conservation  fund  rather  than 
the  highway  trust  fund. 

On  this  point  of  the  highway  trust 
fund  not  having  enough  money,  if  the 
commitments  in  present  law  relating  to 
authorizations  are  not  to  be  exceeded. 
that  is,  if  there  are  not  to  be  more  than 
41,000  miles  of  Interstate  Highway  Sys- 
tem to  be  built  on  which  this  fund  is 
predicated,  and  if  the  A-B-C  programs 
are  to  be  kept  within  the  presently  agreed 
limits  by  the  Public  Works  Committee 
in  the  future — limits  which  we  were  told 
they  would  be  kept  within  when  the  fund 
was  created — there  will  be  sufBcIent 
money  within  the  fund  to  carry  out  all 
of  its  obligations  on  the  basis  of  our  best 
estimates.  And  there  will  be  money  left 
over  out  of  which  this  transfer  can  be 
made. 

Therefore,  Mr.  Chairman,  we  will  not 
in  any  way  be  jeopardizing  the  highway 
construction  program  if  we  permit  this 
amount  to  be  transferred. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Arkansas  has  expired. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  proceed  for  1  ad- 
ditional minute. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objecUon 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Arkansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MILLS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  have  asked  the  gentleman 
from  Arkansas  to  yield  for  the  purpose 
of  concurring  fully  in  what  the  chairman 
of  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means 
has  said  with  respect  to  the  action  by 
the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  con- 
cerning the  dedication  of  the  gasoline 
tax  on  motorboats  to  the  conservation 
fund,  as  contained  in  this  bill  It  was 
a  unanimous  action  by  the  committee. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  also  want  to  concur 
in  what  the  chairman  has  said  with  re- 
spect to  the  general  philosophy  of  the 
committee  when  we  originally  created 
the  highway  trust  fund.  I  do  not  be- 
lieve that  the  transfer  here  is  going  to 
jeopardize  the  general  highway  program. 
I  believe  we  can  act  here  in  complete 
reliance  that  this  particular  tax  prob- 
ably belongs  more  in  a  conservation  trust 
fund  and  we  dedicate  it  for  that  purpose 
and  it  can  be  done  without  Jeopardizing 
our  highway  building  program. 

Mr.  MILLS.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Chairman.  wiU  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MILLS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  con- 
cur in  what  has  been  said  by  both  the 
gentleman  from  Arkansas  [Mr.  Mills] 
and  the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin  [Mr. 
Byrnes].  However.  I  would  call  atten- 
tion of  the  members  of  the  Committee 
to  another  matter  in  which  I  have  been 
particularly  jealous  myself,  and  that  is 
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the  highway  tmsi  fund.  I  know  that 
the  gentleman  from  Louisiana  (Mr. 
BoGGs]  has  taken  a  similar  position  on 
other  occasions  on  the  floor  of  the  House. 
I  feel  that  we  are  keepli\g  full  faith  with 
this  concept  of  the  trust  fund. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask  that 
the  amendment  be  defeated. 

Mr.  OLIVER  P.  BOLTON.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  move  to  strike  out  the  last  word 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  take  this  time  to  ask 
the  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means  whether  by  removing  this  tax 
from  the  highway  trust  fund  we  can 
have  the  assurance  either  of  his  com- 
mittee or  of  the  Committee  on  E*ublic 
Works  that  this  will  in  no  way  affect  the 
policies  regarding  the  construction  of 
highways  and  the  manner  m  which  they 
affect  waterways  and  boatinRways''  May 
I  be  more  explicit?  One  of  the  costs  in 
the  highway  program  that  is  under  con- 
troversy wherever  there  is  a  waterway  is 
the  level  of  the  bridge  which  will  be  built 
over  a  waterway 

Mr.  MILLS.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield.  I  can  assure  my  friend,  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio,  that  that  matter  is  not 
Involved  in  any  way  in  this  proposal  that 
we  are  now  proposing. 

This  Is  a  question  of  moneys  that  we 
are  supposed  to  take  from  the  highway 
trust  fund  and  put  into  the  land  and 
water  conservation  fund,  and  that  is  all 
that  Is  Involved. 

Mr.  OLIVER  P.  BOLTON.  Was  it  not, 
Mr.  Chairman,  a  part  of  the  rationale,  in 
the  beginning,  in  putting  this  first  2-cent 
tax  into  the  highway  trust  fund  from 
the  boating  fuel  tax  that  It  was  because 
of  the  recreational  bo&ts  that  the  cost  of 
much  of  the  highway  program  which  was 
to  be  built  under  the  highway  trust  fund 
would  be  increased? 

Mr.  MILLS.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield  further,  no;  I  can  assure  the  gentle- 
man that  that  was  not  involved  in  the 
initial  2-cent-a-gallon  tax  that  was 
levied. 

Congress  In  the  creation  of  the  orig- 
inal Federal  aid  highway  program  paid 
for  those  expenditures  out  of  the  general 
funds  of  the  Treasury.  One  of  the  taxes 
that  Congress  levied  years  a«o  was  a  tax 
of  2  cents  a  gallon  on  all  gasoline  u.sed. 
regardless  of  the  reason  for  its  use  It 
was  merely  to  apply  to  those  boats  u.^int,' 
gasoline  that  the  tKjatowners  were  sub- 
jected to  this  2-cent  tax.  It  was  not  for 
any  special  theory-  with  reference  to  the 
construction  of  roads,  bridges,  or  any- 
thing else,  since  all  such  receipts  went 
into  the  general  funds  of  the  Trea.sury 

Mr.  OLIVER  P  BOLTON  And.  there- 
fore, the  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Mean.s  can  assure  me  that  thi.s 
will  in  no  way  affect  our  policy  with 
reference  to  the  construction  of  bridges 
of  drawbridges,  and  so  forth'' 

Mr.  MILLS.  The  gentleman  i.s  correct. 
It  would  not  bear  on  that  at  all.  Thi.<; 
merely  involves  tran.sfer  of  moneys  a.s 
between  two  funds  Policy  matters  rela- 
tive to  the  height  of  bridges,  and  so 
forth,  are  not  within  the  juri.sdiction  of 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means,  and 
are  not  Involved  here 

Mr.  OLIVER  P.  BOLTON.  Would  the 
chairman  further  assure  me  that  taking 
this  money  out  of  the  fund  In  no  way  In- 


dicates any  policy  toward  taking  other 
moneys  from  the  i^a.soline  tax  out  of  the 
trust  fund'' 

Mr    MILLS      I  know  of  no  policy  de- 
cision of  that  .Sort  invdlved  here      That 
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would  not  be  bound  to  divide  that  thn*^ 
fifths  equally  between  those  crttertaTi 
my  interpretation  correcf  ' 

Mr  AJ^-PINALL  Mr  Chairman  two. 
flf th.s  of  th,"  fund  to  which  the  Stateslri 
would  depend  on  the  decision  of  the  Con-  entitled  is  divided  between  the  Sta^ 
gress  later  on  What  I  am  saying  is.  The  throe-fifths  is  not  to  be  divided  In 
these  moneys  can  be  taken  out  on  the  accordance  with  any  fixed  rule  whatso! 
basis  of  best  'ud^ment  and  best  estimates  ever  'Hie  centleman  is  correct  when  h 
and  will  not  create  a  shortage  in  the  suggests  that  the  Secretary  has  latltudp 
highway  trust  fund.  Something  may  in  making  this  decision. 
come  up  m  the  future  that  the  gentle-  May  I  say  to  the  gentleman  that  there 
man  and  I  or  anyone  else  would  want  to  are  many  States  which  are  small  and 
approve  I  do  not  know  what  that  might  which  may  have  recreation  nrooc  -j 
be,  but  this  must  stand  on  its  ow  n  merits. 
Mr  OLIVER  P  BOLTON  I  thank 
the  gentleman 

The  CHAIRMAN      The  question  Is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Mar>iand  'Mr  Fallon  1. 
The  amendment  was  rejf»cted 


recreation  areas  ad- 
jacent  to  the  State  lines  of  large  Stat**. 
Because  of  all  of  these  different  pob- 
sibilities  that  enter  into  this  matter  It 
just  seemed  to  us  at  the  beginning  of 
this  program  we  should  give  the  Secre- 
tary  authority  to  go  ahead  and  make 
the  division  of  the  three-fifths  to  which 
Mr.  ALBFJIT      Mr   Chairman    I  move     the  States  are  entitled  under  the  requl- 


to  strike  the  last  word 

Mr  Chairman,  I  take  this  time  only  for 
the  purpo.se  of  adviSlng  the  membership 
that  If  we  dispose  of  this  bill  this  after- 
noon I  shall  a.-^k  unanimous  con.sent  to 
adjourn  until  Monday.  Othenivise,  it  will 
be  necessanr'  to  come  in  tomorrow. 

Mr  O'HARA  of  Michigan  Mr  Chair- 
man. I  move  to  strike  the  requisite'  num- 
ber of  words, 

Mr  Chairman  I  am  m  aceord  with  the 
remarks  of  Ihr  ciiairmaii  of  the  commit- 
tee, the  gentleman  from  Colorado,  and 
otlier  .speakers  who  have  stated  that  the 
objective  of  this  letiislation  is  to  iiet  more 
recreation  areas  in  tho.se  parts  of  the 
countp,'  — the  eastern  part  of  the  United 
States — where  they  are  probably  needed 
the  most 

However,  I  am  disturbed  about  a 
change  made  by  the  committee  in  the 
allocation  of  funds  to  the  States  in  sec- 
tion 5  b'.  Ttie  bill  as  introduced  pro- 
vided that  two-flftJis  of  the  allocatujn  to 
the  States  bf  made  on  the  basis  of  pop- 
ulation. The  bill  as  reported  by  the  com- 
mittee deletes  the  allocation  based  upon 
P(;pulation.  and  in.st<'ad  in.serts  popula- 
tion as  one  of  the  tliree  factors  to  be 
considered  in  the  thret>-flfths  portion 
allocated  on  the  basis  of  need. 

I  hop*'  that  when  the  commitU-e  .sot 
three-fifthiS  for  allocation  on  the  basis 
of  need,  including  consideration  of  pop- 
ulation, the  u.se  of  State  recreation  re- 
.sources  by  ouusiders  and  the  Federal  re- 
sources and  programs  in  the  particular 
States,  the  committee  did  not  mean  to 
.say  equally  divided  among  those  three 
criteria  "  That  is,  one-flfth  of  the  total 
for  p.ipulation,  one-fifth  fur  um-  of  State 
recreation  resources  by  outsiders,  and 
one-fifth  upon  Federal  resources  and 
prot;rams  within  thr  State 

A.-;  I  read  .section  5  b' 2.  as  amended 
by  the  committt^e.  it  gives  the  Secretary 
di-scretion  to  consider  thost-  three  fact<.)rs, 
111  winch  population  is  one,  and  to  ap- 
portion such  three-fiiths  in  such  amounts 
as  in  his  Judgment  will  best  accompli.sh 
the  purpo.ses  of  the  act.  Under  my  in- 
terpretation the  Secretar\-  could  dis- 
tribute all  of  that  tliree-hftiis  on  the 
basis  of  population  if  he  thought  doing 
st)  be.st  accomplished  the  purp<i.ses  of  the 
act  (jr  none  of  it  on  the  basis  of  popula- 
tion if  he  thougiit  this  best  accoinphsiied 


sites  we  set  up.  keeping  in  mind  that  the 
Congress,  especially  the  Committees  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs,  will  have 
oversight  over  this  matter,  and  If  we 
find  any  inequity  it  will  be  brought  to 
your  attention. 

Mr  O'HARA  of  Michigan.  I  thank 
the  gentleman. 

Mr  KYL  Mr  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield '' 

Mr  O'HARA  of  Michigan  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Iowa. 

Mr  KYL  When  you  go  into  this 
matt^-r  of  division  according  to  popula- 
tion you  run  into  a  lot  of  difficulties.  I 
will  mentjon  one  If  you  have  a  State 
of  small  ^opulatlon  next  to  a  State  with 
large  population,  and  it  would  serve  the 
population  of  the  large  State  to  have 
recreation  areas  in  the  less  populous 
State,  under  this  legislation  it  would  be 
possible  to  .serve  both  States,  whereas 
if  we  wrote  new  controls  based  on  popu- 
lation alone,  such  a  solution  would  not 
be  possible. 

Mr  O'HARA  of  Michigan.  I  thank 
the  gentleman.  I  think  the  contribu- 
tions of  the  gentleman  from  Iowa  and 
the  gentleman  from  Colorado  have  clari- 
fied the  matter. 

AMXNDMENT    OFKERCD    BY     MR      COOLIT 

Mr.  COOLEY.     Mr.  Chairman,  I  ofler 
an  amendment. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Anipiidmeiu  offered  by  Mr  CooLrr:  On 
page  36.  line  7.  strllie  out  the  period  tnd 
in.sert  a  col'm  and  the  following.  ■Protnied 
hou'eirr_  That  funds  appropriated  or  allotted 
pursuant  to  this  Act  for  use  within  the 
national  forest  system  may  be  used  for  »e- 
(jvUsitlon  only  as  hereafter  authorized  bT 
law  and  fur  recreational  development." 

Mr  COOLEY.  Mr  Chairman,  first  I 
want  to  accord  the  chairman  of  this 
committee  my  thanks  for  the  courtesies 
afforded  me  and  my  committee  back  in 
the  spring  when  this  matter  was  being 
coiLsldered  We  were  advised  fully  of  all 
developments. 

I  appeared  before  the  Rules  Commit- 
tee and  made  a  statement  with  reference 
to  the  amendment  I  propose  to  offer  to 
the  bill  I  was  prompted  and  moved  to 
prepare  this  amendment  by  views  cx- 
pre.ssed  to  me  by  jx-ople  interested  In  the 
lumber  business  throughout  the  country 

The     amendment     provides    that    In 
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.  it  cannot  be  so  spent  until  hereafter 
•**;:  nzed  bv  Congress.  According  to  my 
*".onnation.  the  fund  amounts  to  prob- 

;iir  $20  million  a  year. 


3C„  as  Members 


the  purposes  of  the  act      At  any  rate  he     spending  the  money  in  the  acquisition  of 


I  do  not  see 
of   Congress  we   can 
fZh&re  our  responsibility  to  our  con- 
T,,' nts  if  \^t'  merely  turn  this  $20  mil- 

^  a  year  over  to  some  bureaucrats  to 
t  and  spend  as  they  see  fit. 

iunei.ciment  is  not  Intended  to 
"Tf'ere  with  or  handicap  this  program 
,;■  j.]y  way.  But  I  do  feel  that  we  are 
"some  wa.v  acting  a.s  guardians  for  the 
^ple  This  amendment  has  been  widely 
-■-culated  People  in  the  lumber  busl- 
-/ss" throughout  the  Nation  have  had  it 
■..(jer  consideration.  I  think  in  Port- 
Ind  Oreg  .  at  their  last  conference  they 
'ormally  approved  it  by  resolution.  I 
•.'iL-i  It" makes  the  bill  far  more  accepta- 
ji7i.'  this  amendment  is  adopted,  but  if 
•:  L<"not  adopted.  I  do  not  think  the  bill 
s.'-.ouid  pass 

There  is  some  objection  to  the  last  few 
lords  of  the  amendment.  I  will  read 
•.-.e  amendment  again.  It  is  ver>'  short. 
:;  says ; 

?-oiided.  hou-rjcr.  That  funds  approprl- 
i/d  or  allotted  pur.suant  to  this  Act  for  use 
ir-Mn  tlie  national  forest  system  may  be 
jti  for  acquisition  only  as  iiereafter  au- 
•..lorized  by  l.iw  and  for  recreational  devel- 
.-pmect. 

It  seems  to  me  the  amendment  speaks 
iriuself.  I  do  say  it  is  meritorious  and 
'..".ope  it  will  be  adopted. 

.M  this  time,  Mr  Chairman,  I  am  very 
;jd  to  yield  to  the  gentlewoman  from 
'A'aihm.eton  Mrs.  MavI  who  has  been 
;:. con.stant  touch  with  the  situation.  She 
.>  entirely  familiar  with  the  purpose  of 
;.-.;>  amendment  and  is  a  very  distln- 
rished  member  of  our  Committee  on 
.i^nculture 

M.-s  MAY  I  thank  the  distinguished 
:.".ai.Tnan  of  the  Commi^e  on  Agricul- 
:i'e  for  permitting  me  to  speak  In  behalf 
:'.  and  in  support  of  his  amendment. 

I  did  have  some  colloquy  with  my  dis- 
•-nr>i:shed  colleague,  the  gentleman  from 
.'^'■.."..Nylvania,  yesterday  concerning  the 
:.e«l  for  improvement  of  already  estab- 
-sned  facilities  in  our  part  of  the  coun- 
rr  rather  than  acquisition. 

I  am  100  percent  in  agreement  with 
■-.e  remarks  of  the  distinguished  chair- 
zir.  as  to  why  we  need  some  congres- 
sicr.al  control  over  .some  $20  million  of 
Jr.is  that  will  accrue  to  our  Forest 
Se.Txe  for  the  acquisition  of  lands.  I 
le^eve  this  is  a  sound  approach. 

My  second  point  is  that  under  this  bill. 
'■^'  the  first  time  in  many  areas  where 
ftrest  Service  recreational  and  park 
i.'^as  are  alicady  established — where 
iirjsslon  and  or  user  fees  will  be  es- 
'■iblished— for  the  first  time  not  one  cent 
x' these  ft^s.  not  one  cent  of  these  funds 
'■■^  be  available  for  use  to  develop  and 
aamtain  these  already  established  rec- 
fational  areas  w  ithin  our  Forest  Service. 

I  icnow  one  of  the  arguments  that  the 
^inguished  members  of  this  committee 
5f;  both  sides  of  the  aisle  who  had  the 
2-  before  them  have  used,  is  that  we 
-»ve  our  regular  appropriation  fund  al- 
■»dy  available  to  us  for  maintenance 
ir.d  operation  of  established  Forest 
service  areas. 
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I  defy  any  Member  on  this  floor  who 
comes  from  an  area  where  they  have 
Forest  Service  areas  now  being  used  for 
recreational  purposes  to  say  that  even 
under  the  regular  appropriation  process 
that  we  are  keeping  up  the  way  we  need 
to  keep  up  with  the  present  requirements 
for  toilet  facilities  and  roads  and  trailer 
facilities  in  the  presently  established 
areas.  Perhaps  the  use  that  we  are  mak- 
ing of  land  today  for  recreational  pur- 
poses Is  such  that  even  if  we  double  our 
appropriations  at  this  time,  we  could  not 
keep  up  with  the  needs  and  requirements 
for  such  use. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  North  Carolina  [Mr. 
Cooley]  has  expired. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  proceed  for  an  ad- 
ditional 5  minutes  so  that  the  gentle- 
woman from  Washington  may  complete 
her  remarks. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Without  objection, 
it  is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mrs.  MAY.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 
and  if  the  gentleman  will  yield  further, 
I  would  like  to  say  that  I  hope  the  gen- 
tleman will  be  able  to  give  assurances 
that  his  amendment  will  indeed  do  what 
many  of  us  feel  is  so  essential:  the  use 
of  fund  money  for  recreational  develop- 
ment of  national  forest  lands.  If  I  may 
discuss  the  situation  in  the  State  of 
Washington  for  a  moment,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, where  9,688,357  acres  of  national 
forest  land  is  already  owned  by  the  Unit- 
ed States,  there  are  presently  496  camp- 
grounds and  picnic  sites  designed  to 
handle  more  than  25.000  persons  at  one 
time.  Last  year,  more  than  2  million 
visitor-days  were  recorded  at  these  sites 
in  the  State  of  Washington.  Many  of 
these  visitors  were  from  outside  the 
State.  The  Forest  Service  estimates  that 
1964  use  will  be  some  12  percent  greater 
than  1963. 

The  campground  and  picnic  areas  in 
the  national  forests  were  developed  ini- 
tially for  tent  use.  Now  there  is  heavy 
use  by  people  with  trailers.  It  takes 
time  and  money  to  convert  these  areas 
for  trailer  use. 

In  this  redevelopment  for  trailer  use 
and  for  the  overall  development  and 
maintenance  of  the  existing  camp- 
grounds and  picnic  sites  the  first  con- 
cern Is  for  safety  and  sanitation. 

Areas  must  be  cleared  of  all  danger 
trees.  Good  fireplaces  must  be  installed 
so  that  fires  will  not  spread  to  the  sur- 
rounding forests.  Areas  must  be  cleaned 
up  to  prevent  fires  from  going  out  or 
coming  into  the  area. 

Where  there  is  ample  water,  flush 
toilets  are  installed.  Sealed  vault  toilets 
are  Installed  where  water  is  scarce.  A 
main  concern  is  to  prevent  pollution  of 
water  supplies. 

Grood  road  systems  and  parking  facili- 
ties must  be  built — many  existing  areas 
need  safe  roads  and  barriers  to  hold 
traflBc  to  traflBc  routes.  TrafiBc  must  be 
confined  to  prepared  roadways  and  park- 
ing areas — both  as  a  safety  measure  and 
to  handle  the  crowds. 

Repairs  of  damage  to  facilities  by  van- 
dalism is  also  a  necessary  item  of  main- 
tenance. 


A  constituent  in  my  office  last  Friday 
told  me  of  lines  of  cars  waiting  to  get 
into  a  national  forest  picnic  area  near 
his  home  and  many  were  from  long  dis- 
tances. 

From  the  foregoing,  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
think  a  justification  exists  for  making 
siu-e  that  a  portion  of  the  funds  made 
available  to  the  Forest  Service  are  used 
for  recreational  development:  the  badly 
needed  improvement  of  existing  facili- 
ties in  the  State  of  Washington  and 
the  West. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  That  is  the  purpose  of 
the  amendment.  I  agree  with  the  ob- 
servation that  you  have  just  made  that 
psychologically  it  would  be  bad  to  go  out 
into  these  areas  and  collect  all  this 
money  and  say  to  the  people  in  the  area 
who  are  paying  the  money  that  no  part 
of  it  will  be  used  to  improve  the  recrea- 
tional facility  in  the  area.  I  am  in  favor 
of  the  entire  amendment. 

Mrs.  MAY.  I  am  very  grateful  to  the 
gentleman  for  his  agreement  with  respect 
to  this  principle,  as  many  of  us  on  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture  feel  on  this 
principle.  Because  it  seems  to  me  that 
to  maintain  general  support  for  this  in 
all  parts  of  the  counti-y  and  not  just  in 
the  West  and  to  have  general  support 
for  this  new  approach  of  pay  as  you  go 
that  such  agreement  is  of  the  greatest 
importance.  I  am  not  fighting  this  prin- 
ciple at  all.  I  certainly  think  in  those 
States  where  land  acquisition  is  not  our 
problem  and  we  are  trying  to  keep  up 
with  the  land  that  is  already  imder  Fed- 
eral ownership,  that  we  would  get  far 
wider  national  acceptance  among  the 
people  of  this  Nation  if  they  thought  that 
even  a  small  part  of  these  new  user  or 
admission  fees  would  go  to  help  keep  this 
land  in  good  condition,  especially  now 
that  it  Is  being  used  to  a  much  greater 
degree  than  heretofore  and  it  is  increas- 
ing year  by  year. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  The  only  argimient 
which  has  been  submitted  in  opposition 
to  this  part  of  the  amendment  is  the  fact 
that  the  Appropriations  Committee  will 
make  the  money  available. 

Mrs.  MAY.    Yes. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  The  money  will  come 
from  the  same  source,  anyway. 

Mrs.  MAY.    That  is  correct. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  It  seems  to  me  we 
should  adopt  the  amendment  without 
further  argument. 

Mr.  WESTLAND.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  COOLEY.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Washington, 

Mr.  WESTLAJSTD.  I  support  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  North  Carolina. 

I  believe  one  point  should  be  brought 
to  the  attention  of  Members  of  the 
House.  This  amendment  would  in  no 
way  specify  what  percentage  of  funds 
must  be  spent  for  development  or  what 
percentage  of  funds  must  be  spent  for 
acquisition.  That  would  still  be  within 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture. He  could  spend  5  percent  for 
development  and  95  percent  for  ac- 
quisition, or  vice  versa,  if  he  so  desired. 
It  would  be  discretionary,  within  his 
authority. 
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Mr.  COOLEY      That   is  correct,  as  I  way  it   lias  done  it.  because  we  cannot         Mr.  ASPINALL.     I  struck  fr 

understand  it  .^ptT.d    all    of   our    pur^»    on    recreation  the  worda 'and  for  recreational  d     i 

Mr.  HORAN      Mr   Chairman,  will  the  matters        However,     to    place     In     this  ment  "                                             develop. 

gentleman  yield  :>  bill  provisions  providing;  for  recreational         Mr    GROSS.     Thank  you     i  c 

Mr.  COOLEY      I  yield  to  the  gentle-  development  on  Forest  Service  land.s  and  the  Cooley  anu-ndment  and  I  am  od^^^' 

man  from  Washington.  denying  such  equities  to  other  like  recre-  to   the   Kentkmans  amtiidmei      ^^^^^ 

Mr.  HORAN.     I  am  in  hearty  agree-  ational  areas  is  not  equitable.    Also,  as  I  arnendnii'nt. 


-•nt  to  'jif 


ment  with  niy  colleague  on  this  amend-  .said  before,  it  would  be  against  the  for-  Mr.  ^^AYLOR.     Mr.  Chairman  i  r 

ment.     I  hope  that  the  House  will  ac-  mer  action  of  this  committee  as  far  as  :n  op{X).Mtion  to  the  amendment       ''^ 

cept  it.     I  believe  it  will  strent;then  the  furnishiii;;  money  for  development  pur-  Mr  Chairman.  I  Wduld  like  to  have -h 

bill,  and  make  it  infinitely  more  fair  all  puses  is  concerned.  members  of  the  House  Committee  es^^ 


the  way  around 


Mrs.  MAY       Mr.  Chairman,  will  the     daily  those  of  the  East 


!J'»y  particular 


The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Amendment  .irlered  bv  Mr  .^spi.vall  to  the 
amendment  'fTtTt"il  by  .Mr  Cooley  After  the 
word  "law"  insert  a  period  and  strike  the 
rest  of  the  sentt-noe 


Mr.  GRANT.     Mr    Charman.  will  the  gentleman  yield?  attention,  because  this  amtndment  »  • 

gentleman  yield''  Mr   ASPINALL.    I  yield  to  the  gentle-  hive  a  direct  bearing  upon  any  State  ~ 

Mr.  COOLEY      I  yield  to  the  gentle-  wuinan  the  eastern  part  of  the  United  States -" 

man  from  Alabama  Mrs.  MAY.    Would  the  c.entlcman  ac-  which  a  national  forest  is  located    No7 

Mr  GRANT.     I  wish  to  associate  my-  cept  a  correction  that  would  mclude  the  m  1911.  shortly  after  the  national  fores' 

self  with  the  chairman  of  the  cummit-  Bin-eau     of     Land     Management     lands  system    was    established,    the   House  o^ 

tee.  and  I  compliment  him  for  bringing  v.hich  mit,'iu  share  in  some  part  the  user  Representatives   established  the  Porer 

this  to  the  attention  of  the  House.  o.-  admission  foes  for  their  upkeep  and  Reservation   Commission      This  is  the 

Mr.    COOLE':y      Mr     Chairman,    the  development,    which    would    seem    only  Commit  ion  which  hus  .lom  I9ii  to  ij^^ 

gentleman  from  Alabama   i  Mr    GrantI  fair'  operated  to  approve  the  acquisition  of 

is  the  chairman  of  our  Forestry  Subcmn-  Mr.  ASPINALL.     I  have  made  my  po-  every  piece  of  land  in  a  national  forest 

mittee.      He    has    done    excellent    wurk.  sition  clear  here  this  aft^-rnoon      Tliis  is  The  elfect  of  the  amendment  offered  bv 

I   knoA-    he    uiiderstands   what    we   are  not  at  the  present  time  li-:lslation  to  pro-  the  gentleman  from  North  Carolina  ?.L' 

talking    about    when    he    endorses    this  vide    for    the    development    of    Federal  Cooley  1  will  be  to  render  ab.solutely  ;n. 

amendment  areas.     There  Is  just   too  much  of  the  effective    the   act   known  as  the  Weeb 

AMENDMENT  oFf  ERED  BY  MR  ASPINALL  planning  and  Rcquisitlon  work  to  be  done  Act. 

Mr     ASPINALL      Mr     Chairman      I  ^  divide  the  moneys  up  at  this  time  Now,  in  addition,  what  i:  will  amo.- 

ofTer  an  amendment  to  the  amendment.  ^'-  COOLEY.    Mr.  Chairman,  will  the  to  is  this,  it  vvill  mean  that  every  t.ae 

gentleman  yield'  a  tract  of  land  in  a  national  forest  tha; 

Mr.  ASPINALL.    I  yield  to  the  gentle-  is  wanted  to  be  acquired  for  recreatioail 

man  from  North  Carolina.  purposes   will   require   a  special  act  of 

Mr    COOLEY      I   would  just   like   to  Congress, 

know  why  you  object  to  this  pari  of  the  The   gentleman    from   Alabama    Mr 

,             \f       r'Vi                   T  nmendment.    because   you   talked   about  Grant]  and  his  committee  will  have:; 

Mr.  ASPINALL  Mr  Chairman  I  money  bein«  made  available  by  the  Com-  have  the  propram  submitted  to  it  I: 
believe  this  is  a  fundamental  point  The  mittee  on  Appropriation;^  to  Insure  it  will  have  to  have  the  land  descnbec 
amendment  comes  to  us  m  two  forms,  ■^yj^at  jg  sacred  about  this?  Do  yuu  want  Then  there  will  be  a  law  pas.'jed  that  vZ 
Not  only  does  it  come  to  us  so  far  as  j^  ^^  j^^.  j^j^^  acquisition  and  none  for  allow  the  acquisition  after  which  the 
power  to  be  given  to  the  Congres.-  in  the  i-ecreational  purposes?  Appropriations  Committ^-e  will  then  have 
consideration  of  acquisition  of  forest  j^j.  ASPINALL  We  have  made  our  to  appropriate  money  for  iLs  acquisition 
lands  Is  concerned,  but  also  there  is  position  clear— and  it  is  in  the  report—  Now.  what  is  in  back  of  this''  You  no- 
added  to  it  a  phrase  which  has  been  ^j^..^^  j_j^jg  j^^jj  ^^  ^^^^^^  ^j^^^^  ^^^  ^  planning  tice  the  gentleman  from  North  Carolina 
pretty  ably  de.scnbed  by  my  friend  from  ^^j^^  acquisition  bill  as  far  a.s  the  Federal  I  Mr.  Cooley)  .said  that  tins  iunendmen; 
North  Carolina  and  by  the  gentlewoman  Government  is  concerned  As  far  as  the  was  taken  up  by  the  lumber  people  He 
from  Washington,  and  those  who  have  ^^^^f.^  are  concerned,  it  happens  to  be  did  not  .say  it  came  from  the  A^rlcul- 
spoken  for  the  amei;dment  plamuniT.  acquisition,  and  development,  ture  Committee.    It  was  taken  up  by  the 

This  shows  what  may  happen  if  we  j^j^  ccjOLEY.  So  the  answer  is  you  lumber  people  and  they  were  very  mjch 
are  not  careful  about  the  provisions  of  want  to  u.se  every  bit  of  it  to  acquire  land  interested  in  this  amendment.  Let  me 
the  bin.  The  forest  lands  are  not  the  ^nd  none  of  it  for  recreational  purpo.ses  tell  you  why  the  lumber  pe<iple  are  in- 
only  lands  which  have  recreational  u-j  ^^e  areas  now  in  existence  '  terested  m  thi.-^  amendment 
areas.  The  E'lr-au  i>f  Land  Manatrement  Mr  ASPINALL.  If  my  colleague  wants  In  a  publication  known  as  Pulp  ani 
operations  are  just  as  important,  so  far  ^^  pu^  [^  t^^^t  way.  I  supixjse  he  has  the  Paper  appeared  an  editorial  of  Ma.r  4 
as  furni.shlng  recreation  areas  is  con-  ^iL-ht  answer  1964.  IaH  me  quote  from  that  editonal 
cemed,  as  are  those  of  the  Forest  Serv-  j^jj-  coOLEY  But  is  that  true?  The  pres.sures  whuh  uro  now  bei:ig  brougf. 
Ice.  The  Forest  Service  is  perhaps  a  j^r  ASPINALL  That  Is  the  philoso-  to  bear  throughout  the  United  states  for  ti* 
little  better  known  to  u.s  but  the  Bureau  p^y  behind  it.  and  .f  you  read  the  report,  acquisition  of  recreation  Me-.xs  and  lanch  ror 
of  Land  Management  has  varied  and  we  say  for  the  time  being  this  is  the  pur-  rural  living  purposes  are  r.ipidly  creatii^i » 
great  expanse.  r,f  land.s.  which  would  be  ^^  vVr  defeated  another  like  amend-  ^''T'  ^'f'T  ^?'  l^.\^"^uiZt  ^*^' '" 
left  out  entirely  ^ent  oreviouslv  '*?^'^  '"''^  "^^^  forest  industries 

,              I          \        .    .                      J  lutiit  pit  viou.M>  What   is   happening   Is   slmp'.y  this     Tti 

As  we   have   ivwd    to   say— and   as   we  Mr    GROSS      Mr.  Chairman,  will  the  purchases   of    f-.rest    lands   for   recreaticni 

won  out  on  the  floor  of  the  House  pre-  t'cntleman   yield'  and  runl  Uvint,' purpo.ses  are  pushing  up  mr- 

vlously  this  afternoon— .so  far  as  the  Fed-  Mr    ASPINALL.     Yes.     I  will  yield.  est  land  values     it  could  reach  a  point  w.ier» 

eral  Government  is  concerned,  this  bill  Mr  GROSS      Will  the  gentleman  read  long  range  forest  management  w<.u:d  bee  if 

Is   for  planning    and   the  acquisition  of  the  Cooley  amendment  as  he  proposes  to  uneconomical  or.  at   leait.  very  difflcu/.  •- 

lands  amend  if     Do  you  have  the  total  Ian-  n^-'^'itain. 

I  know  of  no  criticism  that  ha.s  been  cua'-ie   of    the    amendment   as   proposed  So  therefore,  rather  than  have  thecon- 

made  of  the  Appropriations  Committee  and  with  your  amendment''  fidence  which  the  rest  of  us  seem  to  hare 

I  know  of  no  criticism  that  has  been  Mr  ASPIN.AI.L  The  amendment  in  the  Appropriations  Committee  by  re- 
made of  Con-'re.ss  in  furnishin'.:  moneys  reads:  quirinu'  that  every  cent  that  is  in  this 
In  order  to  see  that  developments  in  rec-  proUdfd.  hotcever.  That  funds  a[:propri-  fund,  must  be  approved  by  the  Appro- 
reatlon  areas  in  the  Forest  Service,  wher-  ated  or  allotted  pursuant  to  ihu  Act  for  use  prlations  Committee,  before  it  may  b« 
ever  they  mav  be.  or  in  the  Bureau  of  within  the  national  forest  system  may  be  .s^H-nt.  there  has  been  a  recommendfttloc 
Land  Management  areas  and  In  the  Na-  ^"^^^  ^'^^  acquisition  only  as  hereafter  au-  (f,.jf  ^.,,  j^^^.  arfopt  an  amendment  tha: 
tional  Park  Servic^^  We  havp  not  had  ^^"'r'z^^d  by  law  and  for  recreational  de-.el-  ^^jj  pj^.^ent  the  acquisition  of  land  t- 
any  criticism.  We  have  to  hold  our  ap-  c.P"^«^"t-  national  forests  for  recreation  purposes 
propnatlons  within  certain  limitations  Mr  GROSS  Tliat  Is  the  Cooley  It  is  very  lnt<>restlng  to  note  that  thU 
and,  most  certainly,  I  congratulate  the  amendment  How  does  your  amendment  Conere-ss  by  a  peneral  act  has  given  the 
Committee   on    Appropriations    for    the  alter  that  language:'  Secretary  of  the  Interior  the  right  to  «• 
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'"^K  alT  of  the  Inholdings  without  any     Insular  Affairs  to  obtain  authorization,     the  gentleman  yield  to  me? 


ftithin  national  parks  and  monu- 
s  without  anj 
cnecial  act  of  Congress.  He  has  been 
**:„  that  blanket  authority  with  one 
Litation  that  he  must  go  before  the 
Annropnations  Committee,  show  where 
Ste  land  is.  why  he  needs  it.  and  get 
appropriation  from  the  committee. 

We  were  tryini:  in  this  bill  to  have  the 
same  requireinent  for  the  Secretary  of 
Aji'iculture.  But  if  this  amendment  is 
adoptt'd.  even  if  it  is  adopted  with  the 
amendment  suR:^ested  by  the  chairman 
o'  the  full  Committee  on  Interior  and  In- 
s^^lar  Affairs,  it  will  i:o  further.  It  will 
r^'lirv  a  special  act  of  Congress  for  each 
acquisition. 

M:-  COOLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr  SAYLOR  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

M:  COOLEY  The  gentleman  has  ex- 
actl.v  described  it  That  is  the  very  pur- 
pose oi  this  amendment ,  to  require  an  act 
of  Congress;  not  to  require  it  for  a  10- 
acre  lot  or  100  acres,  but  where  you  have 
uken  an  area  it  must  be  authorized  by 
Con.;:f5.s. 

The  gentleman  talks  about  the  Weeks 
.\ci  as  if  that  amounted  to  so  much.  In 
t.^ie  la.st  10  yrars  they  have  only  author- 
ized $2,670,000  for  the  whole  Weeks  Act 
program  How  much  money  is  coming 
m  under  this  bill — $200  million  a  year, 
and  certainly  $20  million  out  of  that  In 
the  forestry  end  of  it.  And  you  are  turn- 
:r^  them  all  loose  and  letting  them  spend 
It  all  over  the  face  of  the  earth. 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  No.  it  is  not  a  question 
of  turning  them  loose,  because  they  are 
not  turned  loose. 

Mr  COOLEY.  They  will  be  turned 
loose  if  you  do  not  adopt  this  amend- 
ment 

Mr  S.'^YLOR.  The  committee  made 
sure  that  nobody  could  spend  that  money, 
including  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture, 
without  going  to  the  Appropriations 
Committee. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  What  does  that  com- 
mittee have  to  do  with  the  Weeks  Act? 

Mr  SAYI.OR.  It  has  a  great  deal  to 
do  with  it.  It  appropriates  all  the  money 
needed  to  acquire  the  land  authorized 
by  the  Forest  Reservation  Commission. 

Mr  COOLEY.  It  has  not  a  thing  to  do 
with  It  Tlie  Weeks  law  was  enacted  in 
1911.  They  have  never  been  back  before 
that  coninutt(>e. 

Mr  WESTI.AND.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  out  the  requisite  number 
of  words. 

Mr  Chairman.  I  shall  not  take  the  full 
5  minutes,  but  only  a  small  portion. 

Mr  Chairman,  as  I  said  earlier,  I  sup- 
port the  amendment  which  has  been 
offered  by  the  gentleman  from  North 
Carolina  'Mr.  Cooley  1.  I  feel  that  the 
eentlcman  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr. 
S^YloR  IS  somewhat  in  error.  It  is  my 
understanding  that  the  Secretary  of  In- 
l*nor.  oefore  lie  can  acquire  any  in- 
holdints  wit  Inn  a  national  park,  must 
come  before  the  Committee  on  Interior 
^  Insular  Affairs  for  authorization, 
'•inless  the  basic  act  establishing  that 
park  permits  him  to  acquire  those  addi- 
tional inlioldinL's.  Furthermore,  if  the 
Secretary  of  Interior  wants  to  establish 
iny  new  areas,  he  certainly  must  come 


before  the  Committee  on  Interior  and        Mr.  ASPINALL.     Mr.  Chairman,  will 


This  is  exactly  what  the  amendment 
which  has  been  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  North  Carolina  will  do,  if  adopted. 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  as  far  as  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  acquiring  addi- 
tional forest  lands 

Mrs.  MAY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WESTLANT).  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
woman from  Washington. 

Mrs.  MAY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
like  to  point  out  with  furtlier  reference 
to  the  gentleman's  statement,  our  dis- 
tinguished collea--ue.  the  gtiuieman  from 
Pennsylvania  iMr.  S.aylohI.  first  of  all 
said  that  the  chairman  did  not  speak 
for  the  Committee  on  Agriculture.  I 
would  like  to  point  out  that  this  bill  was 
not  sent  to  our  committee,  even  though 
we  have  jurisdiction  over  Forest  Service 
lands.  We  have  had  no  opportuiuty  to 
work  on  this  bill  or  to  hold  hearings  on 
it.  Certainly,  I  believe  it  should  be 
pointed  out  that  under  the  Weeks  Act 
the  location  and  character  of  land  ac- 
quired is  done  in  complete  secrecy.  The 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  submits  a  pro- 
posal for  land  purchase  to  the  Nc.tional 
Forest  Service  Reservation  Commission. 
and  that  consists  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army,  the  Secretary  of  Interior,  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture,  two  Members  of  the 
Senate  and  two  Members  of  the  House. 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  purchases  must 
be  approved  by  the  National  Forest 
Reservation  Commission:  that  is  true. 
But  the  Commission  makes  no  announce- 
ment of  the  area  it  has  under  considera- 
tion for  purchase  and  holds  no  public 
hearings.  The  general  public  or  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  never  have  an  oppor- 
tunity to  know  in  advance  where  or  how 
much  land  the  Forest  Service  proposes 
to  purchase.  They  have  no  chance  to 
express  an  opinion  as  to  the  merits  of  the 
proposal. 

I  wonder  if  anyone  thinks  that  these 
busy  members  of  the  Commission  will 
have  time  to  give  thorough  consideration 
to  each  purchase  under  a  program  that 
might  include  $20  million? 

Mr.  WESTLAND.  May  I  say  to  my 
colleague,  the  gentlewoman  from  Wash- 
ington, that  being  a  member  of  that 
Forest  Reservation  Commission,  I  am 
quite  well  aware  of  this  problem,  and 
every  so  often  I  get  a  brochure  about  a 
couple  of  inches  thick  of  tissue  paper 
telling  what  they  plan  to  acquire.  It 
does  take  a  considerable  amount  of 
otherwise  busy  time  to  try  to  do  this. 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WESTLAND.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  California. 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  would  like  to  state  that  the 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Agricul- 
ture, the  gentleman  from  North  Carolina 
[Mr.  Cooley],  does  speak  for  this  mem- 
ber of  that  committee,  who  is  also  a 
member  of  the  Subcommittee  on  For- 
ests of  the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 
I  enthusiastically  and  wholeheartedly 
support  the  amendment  which  has  been 
offered  by  the  gentleman  from  North 
Carolina  [Mr.  Cooley], 


Mr.  WESTLANI?      Surely. 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  I  think  we  should 
have  the  record  straight.  The  Commit- 
tee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  has 
jurisdiction  over  the  national  forests  in 
the  public  domain,  which  constitutes  the 
largest  area  of  national  forests.  The 
chaii-man  of  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs  so  notified  the  chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  Agriculture 
when  we  began  the  discussion  of  this 
legislation,  and  I  was  very  well  pleased 
to  see  his  reference  to  this  fact,  not  only 
in  yesterday's  statement  but  in  his  state- 
ment today. 

Mr.  KYL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  simply  want  to  point 
out  with  reference  to  the  statement  that 
money  can  be  spent  all  over  the  place 
unlc-rs  this  amendment  is  adopted,  the 
Inn.uuai^e  which  r.ppears  ~n  page  26.  line 
14,  section  3  of  this  bill  which  is  as  ex- 
plicit as  any  language  could  possibly  be 
in  any  piece  of  legislation  contemplated 
by  this  body.    It  says  this: 

Moneys  covered  into  the  Fund  shall  be 
available  for  expenditure  for  the  purposes 
of  this  act  only  when  appropriated  there- 
for. 

No  one  can  appropriate  money  except 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States  and 
the  committees  of  the  House  and  the 
Senate.  Every  cent  in  this  fund  will  be 
appropriated  for  specific  purposes  by  the 
appropriate  committees  of  the  two 
Houses  of  the  Congress.  There  can  be  no 
reckless  spending.  Every  cent  must  be 
accounted  for.  There  can  be  no  misdi- 
rection, because  in  its  perpetual  review 
under  this  legislation  this  cannot  occur. 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  KYL.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
like  to  address  a  remark  to  our  coUegaue, 
the  gentleman  from  Washington  [Mr. 
WESTLAND],  who  Stated  that  I  was  in 
error  when  I  said  that!  there  was  no  basic 
authority  for  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture to  acquire  inholdings. 

I  have  in  my  hand  the  opinion  of  the 
Solicitor,  dated  January  27,  1947,  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior — and  for  the 
past  many  years,  from  that  time  until 
now  it  has  been  the  policy  of  the  Interior 
Department  under  4  or  5  different  Secre- 
taries— wherein  the  Solicitor  states  it  is 
his  opinion  that  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior has  the  authority,  the  specific  au- 
thority, to  acquire  inholdings  without 
a  specific  act  of  Congress. 

Mr.  WESTLAND.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  KYL.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Washington. 

_Mr.  WESTLAND.  As  I  stated,  only  if 
the  act  which  specifically  created  the 
work  gave  him  that  authority. 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  I  can  only  tell  the 
gentleman  that  the  Counsel  for  the  In- 
terior Department  says  that  is  not  cor- 
rect. The  opinion  of  the  Chief  Counsel 
of  the  Department  of  Interior  dated 
January  27,  1947,  is  attached. 
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Department  or  the  Inttrior 
Ch.icago.   III.  January  27.  1947. 
Memorandum  f t  the  Director 

A  question  has  arisen  as  to  whether  there 
Is  basic  legislative  authurlty  for  land  ac- 
quisition by  this  Service  In  its  areas  which 
win  support  the  appr^  prl^tlon  item  for  land 
acquisition  in  our  1948  fiscal  year  appro- 
priation estimates 

I  believe  that  such  basic  legislative  au- 
thority exists 

By  the  act  of  August  25,  1916  (39  Stat. 
535;  16  use  l-4i.  Congress  has  vested  In 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  through  the  Na- 
tional Park  Service,  the  responsibility  of 
administering  the  national  parks  and  monu- 
ments. This  act  authorizes  the  Service  to 
"promote  and  regulate  the  use  of  the  Fed- 
eral areas  knuwn  as  national  p^irlcs.  monu- 
ments, and  reservations  hereinafter  specified 
by  such  means  and  mea-sures  as  conform  to 
the  fundamental  purp  se  of  the  said  parks, 
monuments,  and  reservations  which  pur- 
pose Is  to  conserve  the  scenery  and  the 
natural  and  historic  objects  and  the  wild- 
life therein  and  to  provide  for  the  enjoyment 
of  the  same  In  such  manner  and  by  such 
means  as  will  leave  them  unimpaired  for  the 
enjoyment  of  future  generations."  The 
function  thus  provided  for  is  in  general  one 
of  land  admlnistratl<jn  The  national  parks 
and  monuments,  which  are  the  subject  of 
this  function,  are  areas  normally  defined  by 
exterior  boundary  descriptions  or  by  de- 
scriptions which  block  out  the  park  and 
moniunent  areas.  Sach  descriptions  are 
definitely  fixed  by  the  acts  of  Congress  es- 
tablishing the  j)arks  or  monuments,  or  are 
fixed  by  the  President  pursuant  to  authority 
delegated  to  him  by  the  Congress  In  most 
cases   the   areas    thus   defined    contain    prl- 

Colonlal  N'ationil  Historical  Park. 


vately  owned  i.mds  TTie  condition  and  use 
of  these  private  l.inds  vitally  aiTect  the  ad- 
ministration if  tht^  areas.  In  the  c;uie  of 
nearly  all  of  t;.'  ;  .■-■(.  the  States  have  ceded 
exclusive  Juruiiu  u  a  to  the  United  States 
over  the  arejis  In  such  manner  as  to  include 
the  privately  owned  landx  In  the  cession 
See  Solicitors  opinion.  M  33679,  of  June 
29.  1944.  in  which  the  Acting  Attorney  den- 
eral  concurred  by  letter  of  August  11,  1944. 
to  the  Secretary. 

In  these  circumstances  It  would  seem  that 
the  general  authority  granted  In  the  August 
25.  1916.  act  to  promote  and  regulate  the  use 
of  the  areas  Implies  the  authority  to  acquire 
privately  owned  lands  within  them  when 
such  acquisition  Is  deemed  necessary  to  ac- 
complish the  objectives  described  by  Con- 
gress United  States  v.  McDantfl.  7  Pet  14; 
In  rf  ScoqU'.  39  Fed   833,  851 

In  addition,  the  Se^ret.iry.  through  this 
Service,  has  been  granted  express  authority 
to  acquire  private  lands  In  connection  with 
certain  types  of  urens  administered  The 
Secretary  Is  em()<)wered  by  section  2id)  of 
the  Historic  Sites  Act  of  August  21.  1935 
(49  Stat.  666;  16  USC  462d  i  .  to  acquire 
lands  of  a  historic  nature  "by  gift,  purchase, 
or  otherwise  •  •  •,"  In  section  2  of  the 
Antiquities  Act  of  June  8,  1906  (34  SUt  225; 
18  use.  431 ».  the  Secretary  Is  authorized 
"to  accept  the  relinquishment"  of  privately 
owned  lands  of  a  national  monument  char- 
acter 

The  Congress  has  also  expressly  authorized 
the  acquisition  by  purchase  of  privately 
owned  lands  within  specified  areas  adminis- 
tered by  the  Service  Some  of  these  out- 
standing authorizations  and  the  ure^a  to 
which  they  relate  are  as  follows: 

46>'tat   «5«.  IfM'  H  r   81e. 


Fredertcksh.irir  ml  Si>otviylvunla'ro«jory  B»lU»fliii'Mea»rtal  NstlOT^^    44  Stat.  lOW;  16  U.S.C.425» 

OntyshSK  Nut lonjkl  Military  Park 15  ^JH!  5S''il*t%*'J«?*' 

Great  Smoky  Mo.int.iins  NatlonU  Park.       .     "  ^{»  T-i  is  l"  ^  f^. 

Kmnesu*  \Io.iiit  ,in  N  MW,nx\  MittlefleLl  Park «  "I"!  *^i  '?..,•*,•.  *^ 

Kings  Mciintiiin  N  ii  I'l'  >   Militury  Park ^^.... — J^  ''•■"^ 

M  iinninth  Civf  N  it.-ti  .    C-irk.  .   ...„.„, .— *"^,    .  .      i  J  l 

Mi.nofiMV  N'  itioii  il  \l  lilt  iry  Park  '  prol«ecl) ^ -"' r;  ...    ,  _/  ... 

Olympu-  N'  i'l'"!  '1  Park  — — *;  '^*'*»  J:!-.!".! 

.■Atones  Ki-oT  V  I'uinil  Military  Park ......— ........ 

( Itorui'  ^^  i-hiri;;t..n  Ciirver  National  Monucoent  (project).....—.—.— 
Yosemite  V  ition  il  I'urk       .,.,....«...— 

In  view  Of  the  foregoing.  It  is  my  opinion     262.    30B).    ftp|>roprla' 

that  there  exists  basic   legislative  authority     purchase   of   such    pr 


4«  r^tat.  1*7.  ifl  r 

.  57rJl»t.,'MS8:  Iftr.S.l  .  lima. 
.  SOSlat  tSS:  18  XT.S.C.  47c 


;  -     •    :■     "the 

■.-     ..-:,:.►.•      Ill    the 

for'the  acquisition  of  privatelv  owned  lands     Sequoia  National  Park  as  in  the  J.uUmeiit  of 

within  national  parks  and  monuments.  the  Secretary  of   the   Interior  are  desirable 

Jackson  E   Prke.  for  the  better  administration  of  the  reserva- 

Ch.ief  Counsel.         tlon  ' 

For  A  niimber  of  years  following  this  no 

There  Is  also  attached  a  memorandum      Federal  money  was  forthcoming  for  the  pur- 

on  the  authority  to  acquire  inhoIdirm.s  in     ch.ise    of    Inholdlngs.    although    a    few    were 

areas  of  the  national  park  system:  acquired     by     donation     or     by     exchange 

AtTTHORiTT  To  .^.u,  iRP  lN„,,iDiNf.s  IN  Are.vs     However,    In    1927    Congress,    taking    cogniz- 


or  THE   N\rto.N-M    P,\RK   System 

Most  of  the  individual  areas  Included  In 
the  national  park  system  In  earlier  years 
consisted  of  lands  withdrawn  from  the  pub- 
lic domain,  of  lands  donated  to  the  Federal 
Government  for  park  purposes,  and  of  lands 
purchased  by  other  Federal  agencies  and 
subsequently  transferred  to  the  National 
Park  Service  A  gre.it  many  of  these  park 
areas  contained  po<-ke's  of  land  not  owned 
by  the  United  St.ites 

More  recently  Cotikjress  has  authorized  the 
establishment  of  park  areas  to  be  purchased 
with  appropriated  funds 

Money  to  buy  Inholdlngs  and  other  lands 
needed  for  National  Park  Service  areas  has 
for  a  number  of  years  been  liu:!uded  In  the 
regular  or  supplementiil  appropriation  acts 
for  the  Department  of  the  Interior.  In 
some  cases  funds  are  earmarked  for  particu- 
lar areas,  while  In  other  ca.ses  a  lump  sum  Is 
appropriated  for  the  purchase  of  Inholdlngs 
In  any  of  the  National  Park  Service  areas  for 
which  there  Is  no  prohibition  of  the  expendi- 
ture of  appropriated  fvinds 

The  first  such  appropriation  was  made  In 
the  form  of  a  line  Item  In  the  Sundry  Civil 


ance  of  the  growing  seriousness  of  the  In- 
holding  problem,  authorized  In  the  appro- 
priation act  passed  that  year  1 44  Stat.  934. 
9661,  the  expenditure  for  the  "purchase  of 
privately  owned  lands  within  the  boundaries 
of  any  national  park.  $50  000.  to  be  expended 
only  when  matched  by  equal  nmnunts  by 
donation  from  other  sources  for  the  s.ane 
purpose"  In  the  succeeding  4  fiscal  years 
Congress  made  available  an  amovint  In  ex- 
cess of  $3  million  for  this  purpose. 

Various  other  appropriation  acta  made 
moneys  available  for  the  purchase  of  Inhold- 
lngs For  example,  the  appropriation  act 
of  .August  25.  1937  (50  Stat.  755.  764).  made 
available  an  amount  not  to  exceed  $2,005, 
000  of  money  appropriated  In  the  Emer- 
gency Relief  Appropriation  Act  of  1935  for 
the  acquisition  of  certain  lands  In  Yosemlte 
National  Park 

Since  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1948 
every  annual  Department  of  the  Interior  Ap- 
propriation Act  has  contained  funds  for  the 
purchase  of  Inholdlngs  In  National  Park 
Service  areas. 

The  efBcacy  of  an  appropriation  for  the 
acquisition  of  land  within   the  unlt.s  of  the 


Appropriation  Act  of  July   1,   1916    (39  Stat,     national  park  system  as  sufficient  legal  au- 


thority  for    the   purchase  or  conclemn.tw 
there<if  wa.s  upheld  by  the  US   CoimTf  . 
peals  for  the  Ninth  Circuit  In  the  c^Z,^ 
United  States  of  Amenra  v.  Dan  f^ 'l!i*^ 
278  F   2d  121   (19601.  which  held  that  a^*' 
h.ild.ng    m    Mount    MoKlr.ley   National  p^J 
could  be  acquired  under  the  authority  nf 
appropriation    for    the    acquisition   of  \L^ 
within    units    of    the    national    park  sxtt 
even   though    that    partlcuhu-   national' n!! 
was  not  mentioned  in  either  the  apDroDr/ 
tlon  act  or  In  its  legislate e  history 

Appropriated  funds  are  made  available  • 
the  National  Park  Service  usually  m  the  a' 
nual  fiscal  year  act  making  appropriation^'''^'", 
the  Department  of  the  Interior  and  reU'.!ed 
agencies  as  a  construction  item  f  ,r  the  a 
qulsith..n  of  lands.  Interests  therein  and  'm' 
provements  '         '^' 

Land  funds  to  Initiate  acquisition  in  new 
ly  authorized  project  areas  are  often  in 
eluded  as  a  construction  item  in  an  act 
making  supplemental  appropriations  allocat 
ing  funds  for  acquisition  of  lands,  interesu 
therein.  Improvements,  and  related  person 
al  property 

The  acts  authorizing  the  esUbUshmen: 
of  new  project  areas  sometimes  inciude 
monetary  ceilings  limiting  the  amount*  V: 
be  spent  for  the  real  property 

The  Emergency  Relief  Appropriation  Act 
of  April  8.  1935  (49  Stat  ll5i,  authorized  a 
program  of  public  works. 

ExecutUe  Order  No.  70C4  d.ited  June  " 
1935.  provldfd  that,  as  a  part  of  the  program 
Project  No  723— known  as  the  Olympic  pr^j- 
ect  of  the  National  Park  .Service  uf  the  D«. 
partment  of  the  Interior  -certain  landj 
would  be  acquired  In  Clallam  and  Jetfer- 
son  Counties.  Wash.  Funds  were  allocated  to 
the  Department  uf  the  Interior  by  the  said 
Emergency  Relief  Appropriation  Act  of  1935 

Mr.  McINTIRE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
movo  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

Mr  Chairman.  I  rise  in  support  of  this 
leELslation.  and  also  the  amendment 
which  has  been  offered  by  tlie  chairman 
of  the  committee  I  have  the  privilege 
of  .serving  on  the  Committee  on  Agricul- 
ture. 

I  rtst^  al.so  to  .say  that  I  want  to  advise 
the  committee  of  a  communication 
which  I  think  is  of  Interest  al  this  point 
for  the  Recdrd. 

The  National  As.-oclatlon  of  State  Forest- 
ers reaffirms  its  earlier  i)o.>>!tloti  t,t  supporllr.g 
a  portion  of  H  R.  3846.  land  and  water  con- 
servation funding  bill,  dealing  with  a  ne* 
program  of  Federal  50-50  matching  prantf- 
In-ald  to  the  State  for  State  and  lix-al  out- 
dcK^r  recreatkm  planning  land  acqulsltlcn 
and  development  projects  This  phase  rf 
the  bill  Is  of  great  Importance  to  the  State 
It  Is  hoped  that  a  proposed  amendment  w 
be  Introduced  on  the  House  flo<ir  this  week 
under  open  rule  will  help  clarify  the  author- 
ity of  land  acqul.'^ltion  by  the  US  Forest 
Service.    Departmei:t   of   Agriculture 

This  communication  is  signed  by  Aus- 
tin Wilkins.  vice  president  of  the  Na- 
tional .As.sociation  of  State  Foresters. 

I  am  intereiited  that  this  be  made  a 
part  of  the  Record  so  that  the  views  of 
this  association  may  be  well  known  to 
the  Members  of  the  House. 

Mr.  OSTERTAG.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

Mr  Chairman,  I  want  to  commend  the 
di.stiimuished  gentleman  from  Colorado 
and  has  committee  for  the  excellent  work 
they  have  done  m  the  development  and 
pre.sentatlon  of  this  most  important  leg- 
islation. H.R.  3846.  known  as  the  Land 
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^jj  Water  Conservation  Fund  Act. 
^en  this  bill  is  enacted,  substantially 
the  form  m  which  it  has  been  laid 
^fore  u.-^.  It  will  be  a  conservation  mile- 
«one  to  which  we  can  look  with  pride 
ar.d  .satisfaef  >ii  It  may  well  provide 
jnt  of  the  mo:t  far-reaching  conserva- 
uon  propram.s  m  our  historj-. 

Xho  demand  for  outdoor  recreation  is 
developing:  at  .such  a  rapid  pace,  with 
jio.'-e  and  more  people  constantly  enjoy- 
.r^'ti'.e  benefits  of  our  great  outdoors, 
t^at  thi>  Nation  must  now  take  these 
jjpp^  t-o  mret  the  needs  of  our  present 
ind  future  generations.  It  is  fitting 
uhat  thi.s  be  done  on  tlie  basis  of  a  Fed- 
Trai-State  pailnersliip.  as  provided  by 
•i-.e  lerm-s  of  tliis  le^iislation. 

In  my  19  years  as  a  member  of  the 
Sew  York  Slate  Lepislature  and  during 
ir.y  14  years  in  the  U.S.  Conpress,  I  have 
co:;.Nistently  favored  the  principle  of  a 
niodorate  charpe  to  the  public  for  use  of 
G',v,oriiment-develoi)ed  recreation  areas. 
This  is  only  fair  and  equitable  since 
r.any  taxpayers  are  unable  to  use  the 
i.'eas  In  my  State  there  is  little  or  no 
Ejection  to  a  .small  charge  for  picnick- 
r.j:  orcampinp  on  a  well-developed  area; 
•iiese  small  charges  still  afford  one  of 
u*ie  ereate.st  recreation  bargains  in  the 
Nation.  Wliile  charpes  are  now  being 
sade  on  .some  Federal  recreational 
reas.  it  is  only  fair  to  the  taxpayers  that 
a  moderate  ciiarpo  be  made  on  fJl  areas 
itcre  substantial  facilities  have  been  in- 
siailed.  and  must  be  maintained  under 
liicrea.«ini:ly  heavy  use. 

If  we  expect  to  purchase  and  develop 
adequate  recreational  areas  on  our  na- 
iijiial  parks  and  national  forests — and  I 
Deiieve  we  must — then  adequate  Federal 
funds  must  be  made  available.  At  the 
same  time  the  funds  from  this  program 
can  provide  a  stronp  impetus  to  the  rec- 
reation prop  rams  of  the  States  and 
ijcalitie.'^,  60  pjercent  of  the  funds  from 
•±As  propram  would  be  made  available  to 
uhe  States  for  development  and  acquisi- 
Uon  of  recreation  areas. 

Now.  I  understand  there  is  some  con- 
cern about  the  procedures  for  approval 
of  land  parcha.ses  which  would  be  made 
Uy  the  US  Forest  Service  under  this 
?rf>eram.  The  Forest  Service  has  been 
purcha.'^imr  land  under  the  Weeks  law 
cr.c*^  1911  Every  land  purchase,  no 
satier  liow  .small  or  larpe,  must  be  ap- 
proved by  the  National  Forest  Reserva- 
tion Commission.  Two  distinguished 
Mombers  of  the  House  and  two  from  the 
Senate  are  members  of  this  Commission. 
1:  seems  to  me  that  this  existing  legisla- 
tive authority  for  the  purchase  program 
.".a.^  Worked  well  over  the  years  and 
^"■ould  also  be  employed  for  this  pro- 
'Tam  Furthermore,  under  the  terms  of 
■-•1-'  bill,  funds  must  be  made  available 
-y  means  of  cnnpre.ssional  appropria- 
tions from  tlie  land  and  water  conserva- 
tion fund  before  any  tract  can  be  piir- 
-ased  This  will  provide  another  con- 
'fes-Monal  review  of  the  purchasing  pro- 
ram. 

Therefore.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  believe  the 
tommittee  has  shaped  a  sound  and  rea- 
sonable propram,  and  I  urge  passage  of 
•^•is  land  and  water  conservation  fund 

bill. 


The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Colorado  (Mr.  Aspinall]  to 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  North  Carolina  [Mr.  Cooley]. 

The  amendment  to  the  amendment 
was  rejected. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  now 
recurs  on  the  amendment  offered  by  the 
gentlemen  from  North  Carolina  [Mr. 
Cooley]. 

The  question  was  taken,  and  the  Chair 
being  in  doubt,  the  Committee  divided; 
and  there  were — ayes  64,  noes  83. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
for  tellers. 

Tellers  were  ordered,  and  the  Chair- 
man appointed  as  tellers  Mr.  Cooley  and 
Mr.  Morris. 

The  Committee  again  divided,  and  the 
tellers  reported  that  there  were — ayes 
88,  noes  88. 

So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 

AMENDMENT    OFFERED    BY    MR.    ROBERTS   OF   TEXAS 

Mr.  ROBERTS  of  Texas.     Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  offer  an  amendment. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Roberts  of 
Te.xas:  On  pape  25.  line  23.  strike  out  para- 
graph (b)  of  section  2.  Surplus  Property 
Sales,  and  renumber  the  succeeding  para- 
graphs of  the  section 

Mr.  ROBERTS  of  Texas.  Mr.  Chair- 
man and  members  of  the  Committee,  my 
amendment  is  very  brief.  It  is  standard 
procedure  to  say.  This  is  a  very  simple 
amendment — and  mine  is  a  very  simple 
amendment.    All  it  does  is  gut  this  bill. 

I  make  no  bones  about  any  state- 
ment I  make  or  what  my  stand  is.  I  do 
not  think  you  will  ever  hear  me  up  here 
trying  to  deceive  you  about  what  I  am 
trying  to  do.  I  am  tryinp  to  pull  out  all 
of  the  Government  surplus  property 
that  not  many  of  you  know  is  in  this  bill. 

If  you  have  in  your  district  or  in  your 
State  a  militai-y  base  or  a  navy  yard  or 
hospital  or  any  other  Government 
facility  and  if  it  should  be  declared  sur- 
plus, it  will  be  sold  and  the  proceeds  will 
be  deposited  to  this  fund.  That  will 
bring  in  somewhere  between  $75  million 
and  $150  million  a  year. 

As  I  told  you.  all  I  am  tiTinp  to  do  is  to 
gut  the  bill.  I  want  to  take  out  that 
much  money  and  then  there  will  not  be 
any  demand  for  the  bill. 

Let  me  say  this  to  you  in  another  way. 
As  of  the  minute  that  this  bill  is  passed, 
60  percent  of  eveiy  military  base  that  is 
surplus  belongs  to  the  States.  No,  not  to 
your  State — not  the  State  where  the 
military  base  is  located.  But  it  belongs 
to  the  States  collectively — to  be  dis- 
tributed on  a  two-fifths — three-fifths 
basis.  Three-fifths  to  be  determined  by 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

I  have  a  lot  of  confidence  in  the  pres- 
ent Secretary  of  the  Interior  specifically 
as  long  as,  and  certainly  as  long  as  he 
gets  such  good  advice  as  he  gets  from  the 
distinguished  gentleman  from  Arizona. 
But  I  do  not  know  how  long  he  is  going 
to  be  down  there.  So  I  think  the  only 
thing  to  do  with  this  bill  is  to  take  the 
Government  surplus  section  out. 

The  Congress  refused  to  give  control 
over  the  Government  surplus  to  the 
Armed   Services   Committee.      Why   on 


earth  should  every  bit  of  the  Govern- 
ment surplus  in  the  United  States — all 
the  real  property  and  the  appurtenances, 
though  not  personal  property — be  put 
aside  for  a  fund  for  recreation? 

Mr.  ABERNETHY.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ROBERTS  of  Texas.  I  am  happy 
to  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Missis- 
sippi. 

Mr.  ABERNETHY.  There  are  some 
provisions,  or  at  least  there  were  some 
provisions,  in  the  law  providing  that  a 
property  owner  from  whom  the  lands 
were  taken  would  have  preference  as  to 
a  privilege  of  repurchasing,  to  the  exclu- 
sion of  anyone  else,  before  the  property 
could  be  sold  to  other  persons.  Would 
this  bill  void  that  preference? 

Mr.  ROBERTS  of  Texas.  I  would  be- 
lieve not.  Certainly  that  would  be  a 
matter  for  the  courts  to  decide.  In  my 
particular  home  town  it  has  already  been 
decided  that  those  rights  were  no  good 
anyhow. 

Mr.  ABERNETHY.  They  are  some 
good,  because  I  have  had  experience  with 
that.  I  have  had  some  experience  with 
respect  to  the  disposition  of  property  of 
this  character.  The  original  owner  was 
given  preference  to  repurchase  the  land 
which  was  taken  from  him. 

If  this  bill  would  void  that  particular 
provision  in  the  law,  I  certainly  believe 
someone  on  the  committee  ought  to  ad- 
vise us  about  it  and  offer  appropriate 
language  to  take  care  of  that  statute. 

Mr.  ROBERTS  of  Texas.  I  do  not  see 
how  we  could  pass  a  bill  which  could 
possibly  aflfect  a  land  title  already  in 
existence. 

Mr.  ABERNETHY.  I  am  not  speaking 
of  a  land  title.  I  am  speaking  of  a  right 
an  original  owner  has  to  repurchase  land 
declared  surplus. 

Mr.  ROBERTS  of  Texas.  I  think  that 
would  be  a  right  in  the  land.  I  do  not 
believe  we  could  do  anything  to  affect  it. 

Mr.  KYL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ROBERTS  of  Texas.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  KYL.  The  answer  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Mississippi  is  very  clear,  from 
the  language  of  the  bill.  There  is  a  pre- 
scribed procedure  set  by  law  for  the 
disposition  of  the  property. 

Mr.  ABERNETHY.  Military  surplus 
property  ? 

Mr.  KYL.  The  language  provides  that 
the  land,  real  estate  and  appurtenances, 
can  be  transferred  first  to  other  agencies 
of  the  Federal  Government  and  then  to 
the  States  and  local  governments  for 
educational  purposes,  for  health  pur- 
poses, and  so  on.  The  bill  would  not 
affect,  in  any  way  whatsoever,  any  of  the 
law  governing  the  disposition  of  the 
property.  It  merely  provides  that  after 
one  has  gone  through  all  the  procedure 
which  the  gentleman  has  described  then 
if  the  property  is  sold  the  net  proceeds — 
not  the  gross  proceeds  but  the  net  pro- 
ceeds— will  go  to  the  fund. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  has  expired. 

(By  unanimous  consent,  on  request  of 
Mr.  ABERNETHY,  Mr.  Roberts  of  Texas 
was  given  permission  to  proceed  for  an 
additional  5  minutes.) 
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Mr.  ABERNETHY  Would  the  i^-n- 
tleman  cite  the  lani:ua-;»>  in  the  bill  which 
takes  care  of  this  >;*.uatu)n'' 

Mr  KYL.  I  do  nnC  have  that  before 
me.  We  can  certainly  find  it  We  can 
give  that  in  a  moment 

Mr  ROBERTS  of  Texa.<^  I  beheve  I 
can  assure  the  gi Mtlenian  tha:  I  was  the 
author  of  an  an:endment  to  the  bill  in 
the  committee  which  tracks  as  nearly  as 
possible  the  urfsi-nt  law  I  do  not  see 
how  it  could  affe'i-t  that  situation 

The  .sole  cuie.stion  in  this  matter  is 
whether  we  want  all  of  the  Government 
surplus  property  to  be  .set  a.side  into  a 
fund  over  wh:ch  the  Congress  will  have 
no  control,  or  whether  we  believe  we  can 
handle  the  Government  surplus  a  little 
better  than  somebody  over  whom  we 
have  no  control 

I  hope  the  amendment  will  be  adopted 

The  CHAIRM.AN  The  question  is  on 
the  amendmen!:  ofTortxi  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas  fMr    Roberts]. 

The  amendment  was  rejected 

AMENDMENT    oFrrRED    BY     MR      TAYLOR 

Mr.  TAYLOR  ^  Mr  Chairman.  I  offer 
an  amendment 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  otTered  bv  Mr  T\ylor  On 
page  24.  line  12  .i."er  't.<;  per;  <1  add  the  fol- 
lowing: "In  t!.p  Sri;ok.v  MjiiiiUilris  National 
Park  unless  t'-f^  ire  ch.irKed  for  entrance 
Into  said  p^irlc  .u  main  highways  and  thor- 
oughfares, fees  shall  not  be  charged  for  en- 
trance on  oth'»r  routes" 

Mr.  MORRIS  Mr  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  from  North  Carolina 
yield  to  me' 

Mr.  TAYLDR  i  wi'l  be  glad  to  yield 
to  my  committee  chairman. 

Mr.  MORRI.S.  Hl;s  amendment  Is 
exactly  the  i:v>Tition  of  this  committee 
that  that  be  d  ir.e.  and  as  far  as  the  com- 
mittee is  concerned,  we  accept  the  lan- 
guage of  the  iientleman  from  North 
Carolina 

Mr.  TAYLOR.  I  tiiank  the  gentle- 
man very  much. 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  members  of  the 
House  Interior  Committee  know,  the 
Smoky  Mountains  National  Park  was 
created  as  a  result  of  joint  contribution.s 
of  the  States  of  North  Carolina  and 
Tenne.ssee  and  the  Federal  Government 
Land  embracint?.  the  Smoky  Mountains 
National  Park  was  purchased  by  the 
States  of  North  Carolina  and  Tennessee 
and  donated  'o  t!ie  Federal  Government. 
Numerou.s  citl/ens  of  North  Carolina 
and  Tennessee  made  gifts  and  donations 
to  aid  the  States  in  purchasing  this  land 
Fundraising  dinners  were  held. 

Many  roads  leading  into  the  park  had 
been  constructed  by  the  States  and  were 
conveyed  by  deeds  of  t;ift  to  the  Federal 
Government.  The  Tennessee  deed  con- 
tained a  provision  that  no  fees  could  be 
charged  on  the  State  roads  conveyed. 
One  such  road  subject  to  this  restrict: :)n 
is  the  road  from  Gatlinburg  to  Ne.v- 
found  Gap.  which  is  the  main  entrance 
to  the  park. 

The  North  Carolina  deed  did  not  con- 
tain such  a  restriction,  but  the  North 
Carolina  Hi.'huay  Commission  in  1938. 
In  the  re.solution  authorizing-:  the  deed, 
found  as  a  fact  that  the  commission  had 
been  assured  that  no  fees  would  ever  be 
charged. 


It  would  be  very  Inequitable  to  charge 
entrance  fees  Into  this  park  throu.ih  cer- 
tain entrances  and  not  through  other 
entrances.  It  would  be  difficult  for  us 
to  live  with  that  situation. 

This  amendment  would  prevent  .^uch 
from  happening.  Its  effect  would  be 
that  all  entrances  be  treated  alike  and 
that.  If  fees  are  not  charged  for  travel- 
ing on  the  main  highways  and  thoroueh- 
fares.  they  shall  not  be  charged  for  driv- 
ing on  any  of  the  park  roads  or  entering 
any  section  thereof 

The  CHAIR M.\N  The  question  oc- 
curs on  the  amendment  offered  by  the 
crentleman  from  North  Carolina  (Mr. 
Taylor  I. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

,\MCNDMEN'T    i>rrFRED    BY    MR     fiROS.S 

Mr    GROSS      Mr.   Chairman.   I  offer 
an  amendment. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr  Gross:  On 
page  25.  line  13.  after  the  word  "iidmlnls- 
tratlon"  strike  the  perlixl  insert  a  comma. 
and  add  the  following:  "Provided  further, 
That  no  free  passes  shall  be  Issued  to  any 
Men^t^er  of  Congress  or  other  Government 
official." 

Mr  GROSS  Mr  Chairman,  this  Is 
the  simplest  amendment  that  has  been 
offered  t<xlay.  There  have  been  a  lot  of 
.simple  ones,  they  say,  but  I  am  sure  ever>' 
Member  can  understand  this  one  It  is 
as  plain  as  the  nose  on  the  end  of  your 
face.  If  you  are  going  to  expand  the  ad- 
mission fees  and  thus  tax  the  f»eople  of 
this  country  to  enter  the  parks  and  other 
recreational  areas,  then  Membi-rs  of  Con- 
ijress  and  other  officials  ou^iht  Ui  be  fair 
enough  to  forgo  tho.se  passes  that  they 
now  net  fn.<m  the  National  Park  Serv- 
ice— this  free  ride.  This  um»ndment 
elves  Members  the  opiwrtunlty  to  get  off 
the  backs  of  the  taxpayers  and  pay  as 
you  ",o  alonir  w.th  all  other  citizens. 

M.-  .ASPIN.M.L  Mr  Chairman,  will 
my  go<xl  fnend  from  Iowa  vleld  to  me? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  will  be  "delighU-d  to 
yield  to  my  friend  from  Colorado,  the 
committee  chaii-man. 

Mr.  ASPINALL  .As  chainnan  of  the 
committee,  not  havliu:  talked  to  the  com- 
mittee, I  am  glad  to  accept  my  friend's 
amendm<'nt  I  receive  passes  each  year, 
but  I  invariably  pay.  because  I  think  any- 
one using  these  facilities  should  pay  for 
them. 

Mr.  GROSS  Thank  you.  I  am  glad 
the  amendment  Ls  going  to  pass  w  ith  such 
ease  in  the  Hou.se  of  Rejiresentatives. 

Mr.  MrCORMACK  Mr  Chairman, 
will  the  '.lenlleman  yield'' 

Mr  GROSS  I  am  always  pleased  to 
yield  to  (jur  disllnMiished  SiM>aker. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  With  the  accept- 
ance of  the  amendment,  is  the  gentleman 
golnjr  to  vote  for  the  bllP 

Mr  GROSS.  Of  course,  the  gentle- 
man is  a  little  premature  with  that  ques- 
tion. I  do  not  know  what  other  amend- 
ments may  yet  be  adopted  to  the  bill 

Mr  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield'' 

Mr  GROSS  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania 

Mr.  SAYLOR  I  am  happy  to  accept 
the  gentleman's  amendment. 

Mr.  GROSS  I  thank  the  gentleman 
and  yield  back  my  time. 


The    CH.MRMAN      Thr   question  oc 
curs  on  the  amendment  offered  by  thl 
gentleman  from  Iowa  ' 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to 

AMENDMENT     orEFRED     BT     MR      ROCUS    0? 

COI  (1R.M>) 

Mr  ROGERS  of  Colorado  Mr 
Chairman.  I  offer  an  amendment 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
.■\menf1nipnt  otTered  bv  Mr  Rr>crRs  of  Colo- 
rado; On  page  25  line  18.  after  "both  '  gtrtk* 
out  the  balance  of  line  18,  all  of  lines  19 
20  21.  and  22  and  Insert,  -Anv  perK)^ 
i-hiirged  with  a  violation  of  such  niies  and 
regulations  m;\v  be  tried  and  sentenced  bv 
any  tJnlfPd  .States  cnmrnls-sloner  special'v 
designated  for  that  purpose  bv  the  rour. 
bv  which  he  was  appointed,  in  the  same 
mai'.ner  :ind  subject  to  the  same  condition 
as  provided  for  In  title  18  of  the  United 
States  Code,  section  3401,  subsection  (b) 
(cl     (di,    and    (e\.   as   amended" 

Mr,  ASPINALL.  Mr  Chairman,  will 
my  colleague  from  Colorado  yield' 

Mr  ROGERS  of  Color.irio  Ye.s  I 
will  vield  to  mv  chairman 

Mr  ASPIN.ALL  We  in  the  commit- 
tee are  willing  to  accept  this  amendment 
We  have  not  taken  into  consideration  the 
advice,  perhaps,  that  we  should  have 
from  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
It  so  happens  my  colleague  from  the 
First  District  of  Colorado  has  .'^hnwn  to 
us  that  the  languaije  we  use  is  different 
from  the  languat'e  formerly  '.i.«od  and 
which  is  more  appropriate  in  thi.*;  in- 
stance and  which  is  good  languaee 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  I  thank 
you 

Mr  S.AYI.OR  Mr  C!i airman,  will  the 
gentleman  vie'd'' 

Mr  ROGERS  of  Colorado  I  am  hap- 
pv  to  yifld 

Mr  S.AYLOR  I  would  like  to  say  that 
I  am  happy  to  accept  the  amendment 
and  the  wisdom  of  the  Committee  on  the 
.Judic'.arv 

Mr  ROGERS  of  Colorado  Thank 
you 

The  CHATRM.AN  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  eentle- 
man  from  Colorado  'Mr    Rocfrs\ 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to 

■fMrNriNtENT       FTFRFD  nv    MR    EDM'>Nnsr.V 

Mr  PT>MONnPON'  Mr  Chairman  I 
offer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

A.TiPndniPnt  offered  hv  Mr  Edmondsow  On 
p:\gf  I'S  line  2  after  the  words  "or  chargw" 
insert  the  words  "authorized  by  this  Art." 

Mr  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Chairman, 
this  is  a  technical  and  limiting  amend- 
ment which  I  understand  'he  comm:ttee 
Is  prepared  to  accept 

Mr  .ASPIN.'M  I,  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
Tentleman  from  Oklahoma  is  correct 
The  commlrtep  accepts  this  amendment 

T]\f  CH.AIRM.AN  Without  objection, 
the  amendment  is  acreed  to. 

There  was  no  objection 

\\irN-nMFNT     irTERfD   HY    MR    EPMONDSOS 

Mr  EDMONDSON  Mr  Chairman.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  amend- 
ments which  I  now  offer,  which  I  have 
lab«'led  1,  2  and  3  may  be  read  In  their 
entirety  and  considered  en  bloc. 

The  CH.MRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma  ' 

There  was  no  objection. 


^  Clerk  read  as  foUows: 

,ndment  offered  by  Mr.  Edmondson:  On 
■    B  line  2   strike  the  word  "nonrecrea- 

1 " 

■nase  23  1'"^  4,  strike  the  period.  Insert 
*^g,  and  the  following:  "or  at  any 
'  '^i:  or  '.like  constructed  or  authorized 
*C° constructed  pursuant  to  legislation 
'  Zi'TH  specifically  that  water  areas  shall 
J^op^n  to   public    use    generally,    without 

^naee  23  line  21,  add  a  new  sentence 
^o"o«8  'No  fee  shall  be  collected  from 
"  ■  l^json  not  actually  entering  a  recrea- 
'^'  ^fftcillty  or  service  area  at  land  or  water 
'It  heretofore  described,  with  the  excep- 
^ToJ  the  annual  fees  set  forth  In  para- 
s'ii  which  may  be  collected  at  time  of 
^iil  ectry  or  at  any  time." 

yr  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
•^  Ml  know  when  a  body  of  men  has 
^n  more  patient  with  one  individual 
:x".  this  coinrmttt  e  has  been  with  me 
■err  today  I  have  had  far  more  than 
-.e amount  of  time  I  would  normally  ask 
yz  i  matter  and  to   those  whose  time 

•-.rjece.s  have  been  invaded  or  abused 
•sncerely  apologize. 

Thii  1."^  tile  most  .serious  kind  of  legis- 
xion  possible  in  tiie  district  and  State 
ttich  I  repre.'-eiit.  When  I  tell  you  that 
j.>  .had  15  million  visitor  days  at  the 
'..•my  Engineer  reservoirs  alone  last  year, 

:  people  attending  and  using  them, 
r.-.h-ydi  any  fee  of  any  kind,  you  can 
j^^aer^tand  the  concern  I  have  over  this 

The  purpo.se  of  this  set  of  amend- 
-;,=_nt.;_and  I  understand  the  chairman 
;;fr.ds  to  offer  a  substitute  for  them — 
.- •.*  assure  tiiat  there  will  not  be  any 
:^  of  any  kind  charged  for  the  use  of 
.le  waters  if  they  are  part  of  a  navlga- 
.;r.  sy.<tem:  that  is,  whether  they  are 
.•rtl  by  a  recreational  boat  or  a  non- 
•-crfational  boat  The  present  language 
:'.  tr.e  bill  provides  for  fees  only  on  re- 
::ea'.ior.al  bmits  on  waters  that  are  units 
.-.  a;.a\iL:ation  system.  It  Is  my  convlc- 
-on  that  this  cmild  be  a  fatal  wedge  for 
laUTviay  tolls  if  it  were  allowed  to  stand 
:.;'j;prc.H-Mt  form. 

:  ;::de:stand  the  chairman's  substitute 
v-i  accept  ttii.s  principle  and  will  elimi- 
.iie  the  difference  between  nonrecrea- 
.:rAl  arid  recreational.     Whether  you 

■:e  for  the  chairman's  substitute  or  for 
r-ameiKimiiit  I  think  this  is  a  most  im- 
;  ::ant  group  of  amendments  and  I  hope 
■-.a:  attention  will  be  given  to  the  argu- 
'»nts  pre.'ented    by    our    distinguished 

i;rman  in  support  of  his  substitute. 
•viNrMFN:   .irtKRfn   nv   m«    astinall 

Mr    .■\SPIN.'\LL.     Mr.     Chairman,    I 

'•ra  -^.ibstifiito  amendment  to  the  Ed- 
*  ".a.-',)ii  amendments. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  o'Torcd  by  Mr.  Aspi.vall  as  a 
-3st:tute  anifi'.dnn  lit  for  the  amendmenta 
''r*d  bv  Mr  Kdmondson:  Page  23,  line  1. 
■'>r:he  periud.  strike  out  the  next  sentence 
i^  insert  In  !;cu  thereof  the  following: 

Strike  all  of  the  Edmondson  amendment 
~-  ir.sert  the  following  In  lieu  thereof  at 
-f  place  where  the  first  of  the  Edmondson 
-~tndniei;t.';  would  be  Inserted: 

No  fee  cf  any  kind  shall  be  charged  under 
-■•'provision  of  this  act  for  use  of  waters 
■-'.  ajp  in  fact  navigated  by  commercial 
■•■?.';: -carrying  vessels  or  at  any  reservoir 
' 'iite  constru'-'ed  or  authorized  to  be  con- 
'■"acted  without  expense  to  the  United  States 
-■^'f  unt  of  re<reatlon  or  the  enhancement 
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of  flsh  and  wildlife  and  pursuant  to  legisla- 
tion providing  specifically  that  water  areas 
shall  be  open  to  public  use  generally,  with- 
out charge.'  " 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Chairman  and 
Members  of  the  Committee,  this  goes 
further — I  must  be  honest  with  my  friend 
the  gentleman  from  Oklahoma  [Mr.  Ed- 
mondson]— than  he  wanted  me  to  go. 
This  does  provide  that  as  far  as  navi- 
gable waters  are  concerned  there  shall 
be  no  fee  charged  for  the  use  of  those 
navigable  waters  for  the  purposes  which 
have  been  expressed  in  the  amendment. 
But  it  goes  a  little  bit  further  than  that 
and  carries  with  it  also  the  idea  and  the 
statement  that  if  Federal  moneys  are 
used  in  the  construction  and  develop- 
ment of  water  areas,  no  matter  where 
they  are  found,  that  these  shall  be 
chargeable,  and  it  is  because  of  this  sec- 
ond principle  that  it  seems  to  me  we 
could  go  that  far  and  still  not  upset  the 
philosophy  behind  this  bill. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  understand  my  col- 
league's feelings  about  navigable  waters 
and,  most  certainly,  we  do  not  wish  to 
upset  the  traditional  customs  that  we 
have  followed  in  the  past  as  far  as  the 
charges  of  navigable  waters  are  con- 
cerned. But  on  the  other  hand,  if  im- 
provements are  made  and  if  water  areas 
are  made  available,  most  certainly  if 
they  are  to  be  found  in  such  position 
as  to  come  under  the  pu;vie\v  of  this  act 
as  far  as  charges  are  concerned,  they 
should  bear  the  same  charge  as  any  other 
areas  in  the  United  States. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  The  second  part 
of  the  chairman's  substitute  does  ex- 
empt from  fee  any  reservoir  or  lake  which 
is  constructed  without  expense  to  the 
United  States  on  account  of  recreation 
or  the  enhancement  of  fish  and  wildlife 
and  pursuant  to  legislation  providing 
specifically  that  water  areas  shall  be 
op>en  to  public  use  generally,  without 
charge.  It  requires  both  of  those  condi- 
tions as  I  understand  it. 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  The  gentleman  is 
correct. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  But  if  they  are 
present,  those  areas  as  well  as  the  areas 
that  are  navigated  would  be  free  from 
fee;  Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  The  gentleman  is 
correct. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  of  the  gentleman  from 
Colorado  [Mr.  Aspinall]  to  the  amend- 
ments of  the  gentleman  from  Oklahoma 
[Mr.  Edmondson]. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendments  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Oklahoma  !Mr.  Edmondson] 
as  amended. 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

AMENDMENT    OFTERED    BY     MR,    ULLMAN 

Mr.  ULLMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Ullman:  On 
page  23,  line  14.  after  "United  States  Code" 


Insert  "or  any  road  within  the  national  forest 
system  or  a  public  land  area." 

Mr.  ULLMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  this  is 
a  technical  amendment  that  goes  to  the 
problem  of  access  roads  in  the  forest  and 
public  land  areas  and  deals  with  the 
problem  of  blocking  access  on  those 
roads. 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ULLMAN.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Colorado. 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  The  gentleman  has 
brought  to  the  attention  of  the  Members 
of  the  Committee  a  situation  which  we 
think  does  need  attention  in  this  par- 
ticular legislation.  We  are  glad  to  agree 
to  the  gentleman's  amendment  and 
accept  it. 

Mr.  ULLMAN.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oregon  [Mr.  Ullman]. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

LAND    AND   WATER   CONSERVATION    ACT A 

GOOD    BILL 

Mr.  CLEVELAND.  Mr.  Chairman,  it 
is  a  pleasure  to  speak  in  support  of  the 
Land  and  Water  Conservation  Fund  Act. 
In  the  last  two  decades,  the  American 
people  have  made  increasing  use  of  their 
excellent  State  and  National  Park  Sys- 
tems. Unfortunately,  the  growth  of  these 
systems  has  not  kept  pace  with  our  grow- 
ing population  and  its  growing  use  of 
these  parks. 

In  recognition  of  this  fact,  on  June  28, 
1958,  Congress  established  the  Outdoor 
Recreation  Resources  Review  Commis- 
sion. One  of  the  members  was  my  good 
friend,  the  late  Katharine  Jackson  Lee 
of  Peterborough,  N.H.,  director  of  the 
American  Forestry  Association.  It  is  my 
pleasure  to  serve  with  Mrs.  Lee  in  the 
New  Hampshire  State  Senate  for  several 
years.     ORRRC's  purpose  was: 

To  determine  the  outdoor  recreation  wants 
and  needs  of  the  American  people.  •  •  •  To 
determine  the  recreation  resources  of  the 
Nation,  •  •  •  To  determine  what  policies 
and  programs  should  be  recommended  to 
Insure  that  the  needs  •  •  •  are  adequately 
and  efficiently  met," 

On  January  31,  1962,  ORRRC  sub- 
mitted its  report  to  the  President  and  the 
Congress. 

BILL    CAREFt-LLY    CONSIDERED 

This  legislation,  H.R.  3846,  is  designed 
to  implement  the  recommendation  of  this 
report  that  additional  recreational  areas 
should  and  must  be  acquired  and  that  the 
individual  States  should  devise  compre- 
hensive plans  for  the  acquisition  and 
preservation  of  suitable  land  and  water 

areas. 

The  careful  preliminary  study  and  the 
long  and  thoughtful  committee  delibera- 
tions that  have  laid  the  groundwork  for 
this  legislation  are  in  happy  contrast  to 
some  legislative  matters  that  we  are 
being  asked  to  consider.  In  particular,  I 
would  like  to  commend  the  broad  bi- 
partisan support  and  effort  that  under- 
lies this  important  proposal. 

Under  the  titles  of  this  act,  provision 
is  made  for  the  establishment  of  a  fund, 
similar  to  the  highway  trust  fund. 
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The  major  function  of  this  fund  would 
be  the  acquisition  of  lands  for  recrea- 
tional and  conservation  purposes  The 
moneys  would  be  divided  on  an  approxi- 
mate 40-60  basis — 40  percent  for  na- 
tional parks  and  furests  and  60  percent 
for  State  parks — and  would  be  provided 
by  charKini;  admission  and  user  fees  at 
certain  Federal  recreational  areas,  bv 
the  net  proceeds  from  the  sale  of  Federal 
surplus  propt-rty,  and  by  the  proceeds 
from  Federal  taxes  on  motorboat  fuels. 

Although  I  view  with  concern  the  in- 
creasinsr  amount  of  f^xierally  owned  land 
and  plan  to  intnxluce  legislation  de- 
signed to  arrest  this  trend.  I  still  view 
with  favor  the  acquisition  of  additional 
recreational  properties  for  the  enjoy- 
ment of  our  citizens  when  and  where 
needed.  There  is  much  Government- 
owned  land  that  can  and  should  be  sold. 
Indeed,  the  sale  of  Federal  surplus 
property — if  wisely  planned — will  do 
much  to  obtain  the  funds  necessary  for 
the  recreatior^.al  and  conservation  pur- 
poses of  this  imp<Trtant  leeislation 

NEW    HAMPSHIRE    \:  TADY    I[v^DS    THE    W\Y 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  fund  will  bt^  of 
great  value  to  all  States,  for  the  preserva- 
tion and  best  ase  of  their  land  and  water 
resources.  In  my  own  State  of  New 
Hampshire — already  nationally  famous 
for  its  superb  recreational  facilities  and 
as  a  vacation  haven  for  thousands  of  visi- 
tors annually— it  will  be  poSvSible  under 
the  provisions  of  this  act,  to  provide  addi- 
tional facilities  which  will  enable  many 
additional  Americans  to  enjoy  th-' 
beauties  and  plea-sures  of  our  numerous 
lakes  and  mountains 

As  I  have  stated,  Mr  Chairman.  New 
Hampshire  has  available  some  of  the 
finest  recreational  facilities  m  the  Na- 
tion. In  addition,  I  feel  that  my  col- 
leagues should  know  that  for  many  years 
the  New  Hampshire  State  Park  Svstem. 
under  the  leadership  of  Rus^sell  Tobey. 
son  of  the  late  US  Senator  Charles 
Tobey  who  once  represented  my  con- 
gressional district,  has  pioneered  in  the 
concept  of  user  fees  for  our  State  parks 
and  recreational  facilities.  These  have 
not  proven  unduly  burden.some  and  have 
permitted  the  development  of  better  rec- 
reational and  conservation  facilities  in 
the  Granite  State.  Thus,  I  view  with 
approbation  recognition  by  the  Federal 
Government  that  user  fees  are  not  an 
unreasonable  device  and  are  a  sound  step 
toward  self-sufficiency  In  this  day  of 
appalling  deficits  Based  on  our  experi- 
ence in  New  Hampshire,  it  seems  wise 
and  fair  to  operate  a  Federal  program  on 
revenues  obtained  in  part,  at  least,  from 
those  citizens  who  make  the  most  use  of 
them. 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE  HOME  OF  WHITE 
MOeNTAINS  NATIONAL  FOREST 

Not  only  does  the  State  of  New  Hamp- 
shire have  a  fine  State  park  system,  it 
is  also  the  home  of  the  White  Mountains 
National  Fore.^t,  the  fourth  busiest  na- 
tional forest  in  the  country.  It  covers 
11  percent  of  the  land  area  of  our  State 
and  last  year  recorded  more  than  3  6 
million  visits  by  people  from  ail  over 
the  Nation.  Included  in  the  White 
Mountains  National  Forest  are  the  beau- 
tiful White  Moimtains  crowned  bv  the 


lofty  Presidential  Rant;e  Here.  too.  in 
Pranconia  Notcli  one  finds  the  symbol 
of  the  Granite  State,  the  famed  old  Man 
of  the  Mf)untains.  Nathaniel  Haw- 
thorne's "Great  Stone  Face  " 

Durint!  the  2-week  rece.ss  from  which 
we  have  just  returned,  I  personally 
toured  the  White  Mountains  National 
Forest  with  F\)rest  Supervisor  Gerald 
Wheeler.  I  learned  from  firstiiand  ob- 
servation that  there  are  many  needed 
improvements  which  passage  of  this 
legislation  will  make  possible  sooner. 
Increased  camping  facilities  and  im- 
provement of  the  road  system  are  just 
two  of  the  many  items  which  this  act 
will  help  make  possible  now  rather  than 
m  the  distant  future 

PAIR     TO     PRIVATE     ENTEHPRISE 

The  concept  of  user  fees  incorporated 
m  this  legislation  is  also  important  for 
additional  reasons.  In  my  State  of  New 
Hampshire,  many  people  have  organized 
private  camping  grounds  which  are  an 
important  supplement  to  those  supplied 
by  tlie  State  and  Federal  Governments. 
It  is  unfair  to  thase  private  interests  to 
have  their  Federal  competition  i)rovidinir 
free  facilities  that  their  own  Uixes  are 
helping  support  For  this  reason,  I  hope 
that  use  fees  will  be  designed  to  encour- 
age, not  discourage,  private  enterprise 
in  the  recreation  and  conservation  field. 
S<jme  objection  has  also  bt>en  not^d  to 
taking  moneys  from  the  highway  trust 
fund,  but.  in  view  of  the  fact  that  this 
comes  from  the  tax  on  motorboat  fuels. 
I  fail  to  see  the  logic  of  the  complaint 
As  a  stanch  supporter  of  the  concept 
of  the  hit,'hway  trust  fund,  I  still  supjwrt 
this  phase  of  the  legislation.  In  fact, 
I  introduced  H.R  .S601  Ut  provide  that 
the  proceeds  of  all  highway  user  taxes 
shall  be  used  only  to  finance  the  Federal 
highway  program. 

Mr  Chairman,  it  is  my  hope  that  Con- 
t,'ress  will  not  long  delay  the  passage 
of  this  vital,  badly  needed  legislation. 

Mr  SAYLOR  Mr,  Chairman  I  nsk 
unanimous  con.sent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  (Mr  McCloryI  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Rfcord. 

The  CHAIRMAN  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  McCLORY.  Mr  Chairman,  In 
urging  support  for  this  bill  I  am  con- 
sidering the  broad  interests  of  conserva- 
tion of  our  great  land  and  water  re- 
sources. The  bill  affords  opportunities 
for  acquiring  Increased  land  and  water 
areas,  as  well  as  for  their  appropriate 
utilization  by  our  citizens 

This  bill  is  certain  to  benefit  not  only 
today's  citizens,  but  future  generations 
of  Americans,  as  well 

In  the  interests  of  round  con.servation 
practices  and  in  behalf  of  the  recrea- 
tional, social,  and  cultural  welfare  of  our 
great  Nation.  I  urge  support  for  this  bill 
'H  R.  3846'. 

Mr  FULTON  of  Tennessee.  Mr 
Chairman,  the  objectives  of  the  Land  and 
Water  Conservation  Fund  Act  are  worthy 
and  necessarv'  I  am  a  stanch  advocate 
of  extending  and  developing  our  recrea- 
tional facilities  in  the  United  States  to 
meet  the  Increasing  future  demands  on 
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rapid  population  growth,  increased  i  < 
sure  time,  and  greater  mobility^ 

Also,  through  additional  recreaUoiiRl 
proKrams  thou.sands  of  jobs  will  be  avan 
able  for  the  unemployed,  partlcularlv  th" 
ur^.employed  m  the  Appalachia  area 

Howe\er,  I  am  oppo.scd  to  the  nrovi 
sion  that  would  levy  entrance  and  uJr 
fees  for  recreational  facilities  in  our  na 
tlonal  ;)arks  and  reservoirs     I  am  on 
posed  to  this  section  of  the  bill  for  sev! 
eral  rea,sons: 

First,  the  bill's  provisions  do  not  follow 
historical  precedent.  It  reverses  the 
lonq-established  policy  that  tht-re  wou'd 
generally  be  no  charge  to  the  .\mencar 
people  for  the  use  of  waterway.-;  Also  ;t 
could  limit  the  future  expansion  of  out- 
door recreation  to  the  public  Imposing 
fees  and  charges  would  increase  the  cost 
of  recreation  which  could  limit  the  ap- 
peal of  the.se  facilities  and  discouraee 
public  interest  m  their  use. 

I  cannot  support  a  bill  that  would  deny 
families  in  tiie  very  low  and  middle  in- 
come brackets  the  opportunity  to  .share 
together  the  pleasures  and  beautie.'i  o! 
their  national  parks  and  their  :eser\o;r 
areas.  Even  in  this  land  of  great  wealth, 
there  are  still  thos*^  who  find  it  difficult 
to  set  aside  money  for  paid  relaxation 
and  recreation.  What  if  our  local  gov- 
ernments decided  to  charge  fees  for  the 
use  of  public  playgrounds 

This  bill,  if  passed  without  amend- 
ments, iniKht  well  cause  our  Nation  to  t)^ 
known  as  the  land  of  the  fee,  rather  than 
the  land  of  the  free 

If  recreational  values  decrease,  the 
justification  of  additional  projects  are 
questioned  and  future  plans  would  be 
threatened.  In  my  own  district  under 
the  proix>sed  bill  we  are  considering  to- 
day, justification  for  such  projects  as  the 
Percy  Priest  Dam  would  most  likely  net 
have  been  possible 

Second,  entry  fees,  other  than  the 
sticker  charues.  are  to«i  loo-sely  con- 
trolled. There  are  no  meaningful  con- 
t^ressional  guidelines  or  limitations  on 
the  determination  of  the  amounts  of 
rates  to  Ix'  char^^ed. 

Third,  it  would  be  ver>-  difficult  to  col- 
lect this  admis>ion  fee.  Tlie  fee  collec- 
tion would  be  burden.some  and  costly 
The  amount  collected  would  be  mini- 
mized by  the  cost  of  administration 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  exi.sting  lakes  and 
areas  belong  to  the  citizens  and  were 
paid  for  with  their  money.  The  people 
should  not  be  forced  to  pay  for  the  use 
of  these  public  facilities. 

Mr.  EDWARDS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
consider  H.R.  3846  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant bills  to  come  before  this  Con- 
gress, and  I  am  hopeful  that  this  House 
will  approve  it  with  a  resounding  ma 
jority.  It  comes  to  us  most  carefully  re- 
.searched  and  developed  by  the  Outdoor 
Recreation  Resources  Review  Commis- 
sion, a  bipartisan  body,  which  studied 
the  recreational  nef>ds  of  this  Nation  for 
years,  and  full  debate  and  consideration 
in  committee.  There  can  be  no  question 
that  unless  we  act  soon  our  park  areas, 
green  spaces,  and  water  recreational  fa- 
cilities will  be  .so  overburdened  that  Ihey 
will  not  in  fact  be  able  to  provide  true 
recreation  The  need  for  expanded  fa- 
cilities is  here  right  now,  but  the  future 
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.    n  pxnanding  population  with  gan  is  a  growing,  progressive  State     By 

needs  of  an  ^ ''P^^°'"fi^^iinsihie  orep-  the  year  2000.  Michigan  population  is  ex- 

^  ^^^^'  nJ^Limg     The  bm  woSd  pected  to  be  60-percent  greater  than  it  is 

U"on  "^'i.P^^^^rfnf  the  many  Fed-  Say.     This  increased  population  will 

^^i"*^m^Vts  now  iLnph^raS  con-  meaJ  added  pressures  on  our  land  and 

^"^M^'wurpu^lic  rec?^^^^^^^         Item-  water  resources  ;_oj_  food,  ^housiing^^^^^ 

cerneu  .^,.in/.inip  nf  nl 


Sthe  wise  principle  of  plannmg  at 
instate  level.  The  problems,  however. 
'^  nSmnal  and  I  believe  it  is  the  clear 
Jloi  congress  to  assist  the  States  In 
i'eetmg  this  national  need^ 


am  pleased  to  give  it  my  strong  endorse- 
ment, as  requested  by  the  considerable 
number  of  letters  I  have  received  In  its 
sttptwrt. 

Mr.  "WIDNALL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  urge 
the  adoption  of  H.R.  3846.  the  bill  to  es- 
tablish a  land  and  water  conservation 
ftmd. 

This  bill  is  supported  by  49  States,  43 
Governors  of  States,  the  major  national 
conservation  and  recreation  associations. 


all  the  myriad  needs  of  a  growing  popu 
lation.    The  population  will  be  higher. 
incomes  wUl  be  increased,  leisure  time 
will  be  more  abundant,  and  mobility  will 

^^ ThlsVational  need  ^gS^^^^'rom 'Se^foXr^b"  JSS'i'o?     coIi^Ty.Tnd"  c[ty  -officials  from  coast  to 

%ere  are  those  ^^^^  °^,^ff^,^,J^Si  f^    MfcmgL  S  Sault  Ste.  Marie  has  opened     coast,  and  local  public,  and  private  orga- 
.^  be  charged  for  the  use^of  certain  fa^    mic^ J^  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^  ^^^^_    ^^^^^  ^o  numerous  to  mention.  ^^  ^ 

end  vacationers. 

Michigan  has  recognized  the  need  to 
look  ahead  and  plan  for  the  future — to 
set  aside  some  of  our  choice  land  and 
water  areas  for  public  recreation  and  en- 
jo3rment. 

In  1960  we  passed  a  bond  issue  to  fi- 
nance a  land  acquisition  and  park  im- 
provement program.  The  program  is 
helping — but  it  is  not  enough.  The  land 
and  water  conservation  fund  bill  which 
this  body  is  considering  will  give  the 
added  assist  to  assure  that  we  in  Michi- 
gan can  meet  the  growing  demand  from 
our  own  citizens  and  from  thousands  of 
out-of-state  tourists  who  seek  oppor- 
tunity to  enjoy  our  great  Michigan  out- 
doors. 

I  would  like  to  comment  briefly  on  one 
particularly  important  aspect  of  the  bill 
before  us.  First,  the  legislation  is  based 
on  the  philosophy  that  the  States  should 
play  the  pivotal  role  in  providing  out- 
door recreation  opportunity  for  their 
The   bill   provides   for   50-50 


.,i,nes    I  cannot  believe  that  most  of  our 
S  who  use  and  enjoy  facilities  es- 

LabShed  for  their  pleasure  will  object  to 
S  ver>-  minimal  fees  when  they  un- 
LitMid  that  the  moneys  collected  will 
be  used  for  the  expansion  and  improve- 
ment of  our  parks,  our  seashores,  and  OUT 
a-aierwavs  Everyone  knows  that  the  in- 
crease in  boating  m  this  country  has 
been  phenomenal.  Indeed,  in  some  rivers 
ind  lakes  the  congestion  resembles  Penn- 
sylvania Avenue  at  5  p.m.  It  seems  right 
and  proper  to  me  that  users  of  gasoline 
for  motorboats  should  have  the  oppor- 
tunity to  have  the  fuel  taxes  used  to  build 
better  waterways. 

Finallv,  I  would  like  to  say  that  this 
bill  IS  crucial  in  the  Stat«  of  California 
where  the  recreational  needs  of  mush- 
rooming industrial  communities  present 
suggenng  problems.  California  is  far 
ahead  of  many  States  in  establishing 
•omt  authorities  such  as  the  Regional 
Recreation  Committee  of  the  Association 
of  Bav  Area  Governments.  Studies  have 
been  underway  for  a  long  time  to  develop 
an  aquatic  park  which  would  serve  the 
c:ties  of  Fremont,  Hay  ward.  Newark,  and 
Union  City.  This  park  would,  however, 
be  a  boon  not  only  to  the  immediate  resi- 
dents, but  to  the  many  visitors  and  va- 
cationers from  every  St^te.  Likewise, 
my  constituents  will  be  able  to  enjoy  the 
lake  areas  of  Minnesota,  the  parks  and 
beaches  on  the  eastern  seaboard.  As  it 
Is  now  campers  know  that  they  must  stop 
early  in  the  day  if  they  are  to  find  a  suit- 
able place  to  pitch  their  tent. 

This  bill  IS  clearly  in  the  best  interests 
of  the  people  of  tliis  country,  and  I  hope 
that  minor  criticisms  will  not  deflect  us 
from  fulfilling  our  clear  duty  to  pass  H.R. 
3846  this  afternoon. 

Mr.  STAEBLER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
wish  to  add  my  support  and  speak 
briefly  about  the  truly  significant  and 
far-reaching  con.';er\'ation  legislation  be- 
fore u.<i— H  R  3846,  the  land  and  water 
con.servation  fund  bill. 

The  State  of  Michigan  is  richly  blessed 
with  an  abundance  of  magnificent  recre- 
ation resources.  Tourists  from  through- 
out the  country  visit  Michigan  each  year 
to  en.ioy  our  long  .stretches  of  beautiful 
open  country,  to  hunt  and  camp  in  our 
magnificent  forests,  to  fish  and  swim  in 
our  bountiful  lakes,  rivers,  and  streams. 
But  in  a  recent  year  we  had  to  turn  back 
one  out  of  every  five  campers  because  we 
lacked  the  space  and  facilities  to  accom- 
modate them.  Similar  situations  are 
occurring  throughout  the  country  and 
Will  occur  more  frequently  if  we  fail  to 
plan  and  provide  necessary  funds  to 
meet  the  growing  demand  for  outdoor 
recreation 


citizens. 

matching  grants  to  the  States  for  plan 
ning.  acquiring,  and  developing  outdoor 
recreation  areas  and  facilities.  A  por- 
tion of  the  fund  money  would  go  for 
Federal  purposes,  but  most  of  it  would  go 
to  the  States.  They  would  use  it  to  plan. 
acquire,  and  develop  the  outdoor  areas 
needed  to  serve  our  growing  needs. 

I  urge  prompt  approval  of  this  im- 
portant legislation.  It  is  a  sensible  ap- 
proach to  the  problems  every  State  faces 
in  providing  adequate  outdoor  recrea- 
tion opportunities  needed  to  assure  our 
Nation's  health,  happiness,  and  well- 
being. 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
rise  in  support  of  H.R.  3846.  the  Land 
and  Water  Conservation  Fund  Act. 

This  measure,  which  proposes  to  in- 
crease and  improve  our  outdoor  recrea- 
tion faculties,  is  urgently  needed  by  our 
ever-growing  population  which  is  blessed 
with  an  ever-increasing  amount  of  leisure 
time.  It  is  noted  that  special  entrance 
and  user  fees  will  now  be  charged  at  cer- 
tain recreation  areas,  and  such  revenues 
will  be  put  into  a  special  fund  for  the 
aforesaid  purposes,  and  also  to  permit 
Federal  acquisition  of  certain  land  and 
water  areas.  It  is  most  earnestly  hoped 
that  such  sums  will  be  put  to  the  best 
possible  use  so  that  the  greatest  benefit 
may  inure  to  all  our  citizens,  and  I  am 
confident  the  Congress  will  make  its  usual 
careful  and  continuing  examination  of 
the  program  to  be  established  by  this  leg- 
islation to  assure  that  this  will  be  the 

C&S6 

The  bill  now  under  debate  has  met 
with  widespread  approval,  indeed,  with 


The  situation  we  face  in  Michigan  is    enthusiasm,  by  the  residents  of  jny  con- 
typical  throughout  the  Nation.     Michi-     gressional  district  in  California,  and  i 


Major  impetus  was  given  the  bill  by 
the  Outdoor  Recreation  Resources  Re- 
view Commission,  a  bipartisan  group  that 
included  eight  Members  of  Qongress,  and 
was  headed  by  Laurance  Rockefeller. 
Appointed  in  1958,  the  Commission  made 
its  report  to  the  President  and  to  the 
Congress  in  1962,  and  this  report  showed 
that  the  need  and  demand  for  outdoor 
recreation  space  had  become  one  of  basic 
significance.  The  Commission  reported 
that: 

Americans  are  seeking  the  out  of  doors  as 
never  before,  with  about  90  percent  of  them  , 
participating  annually  in  some  form  of  out- 
door recreation. 

It  is  Clear,  too,  that  the  present  recrea- 
tion opportunities  are  far  from  adequate 
and  will  be  in  even  shorter  supply  in  the 
year  2000  as  our  population  reaches  the 
350  million  mark,  as  it  is  expected  to  do. 
This  legislation  is  in  the  deepest  long- 
range  interest  of  the  Nation  and  the  sup- 
port for  it  is  bipartisan. 

This  fund  would  be  financed  by  modest 
admission  and  user  fees  at  certain  Fed- 
eral recreation  areas  designated  by  the 
President ;  revenues  from  the  sale  of  sur- 
plus Federal  real  property;  the  present 
motorboat  fuels  tax;  and  repayable  ad- 
vance appropriations  up  to  an  average 
of  $60  million  annually  over  an  8-year 
period  beginning  the  3d  year  after  en- 
actment. Not  1  red  cent  of  the  fund 
could  be  spent  until  appropriated  by  the 
Congress  through  the  usual  route  and 
with  the  usual  safeguards.  It  is  clear 
that  there  is  no  backdoor  financing  pro- 
vided for  in  this  measure. 

Fifty  percent  of  annual  appropriations 
from  the  fund  would  be  available  to  the 
States  on  a  50-50  matehing  basis,  and 
the  specific  conditions  required  to  pro- 
tect both  the  fund  and  the  public  are  as 
follows:  .„     ,, 

First,  the  area  must  be  specifically 
designated  and  posted. 

Second,  the  area  must  be  administered 
by  a  Federal  agency,  a  requirement 
which  clearly  excludes  areas  imder  lease 
to  State  or  local  public  agencies. 

Third,  facilities  located  in  such  Fed- 
eral recreation  areas  are  provided  at 
Federal  expense. 

Fourth,  the  areas  must  have  scenic, 
scientific,  historical,  cultural,  recrea- 
tional, or  wilderness  purposes  and  values. 
I  would  like  to  point  out  that  no  fees 
of  any  kind  may  be  charged  under  the 
provisions  of  this  bill  for  nonrecreatlon 
use  of  waters  of  the  Federal  navigation 
system;  for  travel  through  areas  on  Fed- 
eral-aid highways;  for  access  to  private 
inholdings;  for  any  commercial  or  other 
activities  not  related  to  recreation;  or  as 
a  Federal  hunUng  and  fishing  license. 
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It  Is  highly  si(?niflcant,  I  am  sure  we 
all  win  a^ee.  that  all  but  one  member  of 
the  House  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs 
Committee  supports  the  present  bill 
completely. 

We  have  been  a  nation  which  histor- 
ically, has  had  an  almost  unlimited  land 
area  with  seemlnRiy  limitless  prairies. 
and  beautiful  mountains,  lakes,  valleys. 
and  vistas  which  were  a  delight  to  the 
soul. 

However,  our  urbanized  civilization  Is 
claimlnsr  more  and  more  of  our  lands 
each  year,  and  its  natural  beauty  has 
already  dlsappf\ired  in  some  places  and 
Is  on  the  way  to  di.sappearing  in  still 
others. 

The  land  and  water  conservation  fund 
would  preserve  many  of  these  areas,  en- 
hance still  others  which  are  threatened. 
and  thus  would  he  a  sound  investment 
for  ourselves  and  our  posterity. 

This  fund  would  enable  States  to  play 
an  increasinRly  important  role  in  pre- 
serving. Improving',  and  enhancing  rec- 
reation areas  which  will  became  increa-s- 
Ingly  important  to  us  in  the  years  ahead 
It  Is  for  these  reasons  that  I  support 
this  bill  and  ure^'  my  colleagues  to  do 
likewise. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON  Mr  Chairman,  I 
want  to  congratulate  the  distln',".ii.shed 
and  able  chairman  of  the  Committ>^e  on 
Interior  and  In.sular  .Affairs,  and  other 
members  of  the  committee  who  have  par- 
ticipated In  this  debate 

We  have  been  dealing-  with  a  matter  of 
great  national  .siijniflcance.  and  no  one 
has  questioned  the  worthwhile  objectives 
Inherent  In  the  e.stablishme:>t  of  a  land 
and  water  con.servatlon  fund  bill 

My  special  appreciation  is  extended  to 
the  able  chairman  of  the  committee  for 
the  recognition  he  ha.s  :^'iven  to  the  time- 
honored  tradition  that  our  waterwavs 
should  remain  free  to  all  boats  and 
vessels. 

The  Asplnall  substitute  to  the  amend- 
ment which  I  offered  on  this  sub'ect 
while  not  as  far  reaching  as  my  own.  will 
undoubtedly  pre.serve  this  important 
principle  In  the  legislation. 

There  can  be  no  mistakf^  about  the  pro- 
vision, "no  fe»-  of  ai:y  kir.d  .siiall  be 
charged  under  any  provision  of  this  act 
for  use  of  waters  that  are.  in  fact,  navi- 
gated by  commercial  freuht-carn,in^ 
vessels."  and  about  the  effect  of  that  pro- 
vision in  barriru:  any  fees  or  tolls  on  such 
waters 

I  earnestly  hope  that  the  Members  of 
"the  other  body  will  accept  this  principle 
when  they  consider  thl.s  bill,  and  will  en- 
large upon  it  to  make  it  quite  certain 
that  all  waters  of  this  countn,-  remain 
free  to  vessels  and  boats  of  all  kinds 
The  serious  constitutional  question  pre- 
sented by  any  Federal  attempt  to  impose 
fees  for  taxes  upon  vessels  usini,'  navi- 
gable waters  should  be  carefully  consid- 
ered In  the  other  lx>dy.  in  the  light  of  the 
O'Toole  memorandum  which  has  been 
made  a  part  of  this  rtcord. 

When  that  consideration  has  been 
given.  I  hope  and  trust  we  will  end  up 
with  a  bill  which  continues  the  ?reat 
American  tradition  'if  complete  freedom 
of  movement  upon  the  lakes,  streams. 
and  waterways  of  our  country. 


The  CHAIRMAN      The  question  Is  on 
the  ci>mmitt*'e  amendment,  as  amended. 
The  committee  amendment  a.s  amend- 
ed -.vius  a.:  reed  to 

The  CHAIRMAN  Under  the  rule,  the 
Committee  rises. 

Accordingly,  the  Committee  rose,  and 
the  SpoaktT  havms  resum.-d  tlir  chair. 
Mr  Natchep.  Chairman  of  th.e  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  SUite  of 
the  Union,  reiwrted  that  that  Commit- 
tee having  had  under  consideration  the 
bill  HR  :'!84ri.  to  establish  a  land  and 
water  conser\-atlon  fund  to  assist  the 
-'States  and  Federal  agencies  in  meeting 
present  and  future  outdoor  recreation 
demands  and  needs  of  the  American  peo- 
ple, and  for  other  purpases  pursuant  to 
House  Resolution  73S.  he  reported  tlie  bill 
back  to  the  House  with  an  amendment 
adopted  by  the  Committee  of  the  Whole. 

The  SPEAKER  Under  the  rule,  the 
previous  question  is  ordered. 

The  question  is  on  the  amendment 

The  am-'nriment  was  agreed  to 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  engrossment  and  thud  reading  of  the 
bill 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  and  was  read  the 
third  time, 

Mr  WESTT.AND.  Mr  Speaker.  I  offer 
a  motion  to  recommit. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  the  gentleman  op- 
posed to  the  bill'' 

Mr   WEST!. AND     I  am,  Mr   Speaker. 

The  SPEAKER  The  Cleric  will  report 
the  motion  to  recomit. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr  WESTI.AND  mo%e,s  to  recommit  the  bill 
to   the  Committee  on    Interior   and    Insular 

.^!Ta!rs. 

The  SPEAKER  Without  objection. 
the  previous  question  is  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  motion  offered  by  the  u-entleman 
from  Washington    !Mr    WestiandI. 

Mr.  WESTLAND,  Mr  Speaker,  on 
that  I  demand  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  refused 

The  SPEAKER  The  question  is  on 
the  motion  to  recommit. 

The  question  was  taken,  and  the 
Speaker  announcetl  that  the  noes  had  it. 

Mr  WESTLAND  Mr  Speaker.  I  ob- 
ject to  the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a 
quorum  is  not  present,  and  make  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present 

The  SPEAKER,  The  Chair  will  count. 
'After  counting.)  Two  hundred  twenty- 
three  Mem.bers  are  present,  a  quorum 

So  the  motion  to  recommit  was  re- 
jected. 

The  SPEAKER  The  question  Is  on  the 
passage  of  the  bill 

The  bill  was  passed. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 
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CONVEYANCE  Ul  I  W(.)  I  R ACTS  OF 
LAND  SITUATED  IN  SALT  LAKE 
CIT\'.  l"rAH.  TO  THE  BOARD  OF 
EDUCATKjN   of  SALT  LAKE   CITY 

Mr.  PHILBIN  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
uniinimous  consent  to  take  from  the 
Speakers  desk  the  bill  (HR.  9021  >  to 
authorize  the  conveyance  of  two  tracts 


of  land  situated  m  Salt  Lake  Citv  ti,  u 
to  ihr  board  of  education  of  St  iff' 
City,  with  Senate  amendments  ihem.' 
and  agree  to  the  Senate  amendment! 
The  Clerk  read  the  tit!,  of  the  K.n 
The   Clerk    read   the   Senate  aiSL 
mentis,  as  follows;  ^'^^<^- 

-strike  uut  all  after  the  enacting  clauw  »r. 
insert:  »  "-'"um  aca 

■•That  (a»  the  reversionary  clau.se  effer,,.. 
with  respect  to  the  following  de.scnbed  J2 
of  land  which  was  conveyed  by  t'^e  Tnifl' 
States  to  the  Mount  Olivet  Cemererv  a  . 
elation  of  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah  p'lrsuarf^ 
the  Act  of  January-  23,  19()9  ( 35  Sut  sL 
shall  not  operntc  with  respect  to  sucb  trir, 
of  land  so  long  as  such  tract  is  u.-^ed  for  tb, 
public  purposes  specified  in  such  Act  o' 
for  public  school  purposes: 

•Beginning  at  the  southwest  corner  of  "-. 
Mount  Olivet  Cemetery  Association  pro^n 
crty  (Bald  point  being  100  feet  north  fr4 
the  original  southwest  corner  of  the  For 
Douglas  Military  Reservation  md  in  tht 
north  line  of  Sunnyslde  Avenue,  Salt  Uke 
City.  Utah  I ;  running  thence  north  0  deerea 
00  minutes  28  seconds  cast  along  the  »•«; 
line  of  the  cemetery  property  237  76  fe«t' 
thence  southeasterly  along  the  arc  of  a  573^ 
foot  radius  curve  to  the  right  'tangent  to 
which  bears  south  57  degrees  37  minutw  13 
seconds  ea.st )  a  dlsUince  of  157  06  feet,  thenct 
south  41  degrees  49  minutes  59  second*  e&st 
21,23  feet,  thence  southeasterly  along  the 
arc  of  a  730.146-foot  radius  curve  to  the  left 
a  distance  of  183  86  feet,  to  a  point  In  the 
south  line  of  the  cemetery  property,  which 
l.s  the  north  line  of  Sunnyslde  Avenue  ther.ce 
south  89  degrees  59  mlnute.s  50  seconds  ww. 
along  said  north  line  of  Sunnyslde  .'\ven'je 
272  77  feet  to  the  point  of  beginning  Con- 
taining 0  75  acre. 

"i  bi  The  reversionary  clnuse  effective  wiU: 
respect  to  the  following  described  tract  of 
land  conveyed  by  the  United  States  to  the 
Mount  Olivet  Cemetery  Association  of  Salt 
Lake  City,  Utah,  pursuant  to  the  Act  c'. 
January  i23,  1909  (35  Stat  589 1,  and  lub- 
sequently  conveyed  by  such  ns.soclatlon  to 
Salt  Lake  City.  Utah,  pursuant  to  the  Act 
of  April  3,  1952  (66  Stat.  36),  shall  not  be 
operable  with  respect  to  such  tract  so  long 
as  such  tract  Is  u.^ed  for  the  public  purpoeei 
specified  In  such  Acts  or  for  public  srhoc: 
purposes  ■ 

•'Beginning  at  the  original  snurhwest  cor- 
ner of  the  Fort  Douglas  Mllltnrv  Reservatioc 
which  Is  located  In  Salt  Lake  Cltv  I'tah,  ar.tf 
running  thence  north  0  degrees  iiO  .Tilnu'.e« 
28  seconds  east  along  the  west  !:ne  of  said 
mlllt.irv  reservation,  a  dl.st.ince  <<'.  lOOOC 
feet,  to  the  north  line  of  Sunnyslde  Avenue: 
thence  north  89  degrees  59  mlnu'es  50  «ef- 
onds  east  along  said  line  272  77  feet  to  a  pc'.n: 
In  a  curve,  tangent  to  which  bears  s^  uth 
56  degrees  15  minutes  38  seconds  east. 
thence  .southeasterly  along  said  curve  tc  the 
left  having  a  radius  of  730  146  feet,  a  dis- 
tance of  94  71  feet  to  a  point  of  Intersec- 
tion with  the  west  line  of  14th  E.ist  Street 
produced  north  thence  south  0  degrees  M 
minutes  40  seconds  west  52  64  feet  to  the 
south  line  of  Sunnyslde  Avenue:  thence 
pouth  83  degrees  59  minutes  50  secords  west 
along  said  south  line  of  Sunnvslde  Aver.ue 
which  Is  also  the  south  line  of  the  said 
mllit.iry  reservation,  a  distance  of  354  77  feet 
to  the  point  of  beginning,  rontalnlfig  0  77 
;ii-re  more  or  less  " 

Ameid  the  title  so  as  to  re-id:  '•An  Ac:  tc 
authorize  the  use  of  two  tracts  of  land  sit- 
uated In  Salt  Lake  Cltv,  Utah,  for  public 
school  purposes. '• 

The  SPEAKF:R  Is  th.eie  obiection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mas- 
-■^achusetts? 

There  was  no  objection 

The  Senate  amendmenl.s  were  con- 
curred in. 
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A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 

the  table. 
M •■  pHlLBIN  Mr.  Speaker,  the  basic 
'  ,i^V  of  this  legislation  is  to  permit  a 
^■hool  to  be  built  on  certain  property 
yh'c'i  the  Government  had  previously 
deeded  without  the  rcver.sionary  clause 
'ont.i.ned   m   llie   on.t::iial   deed   taking 

HR  50-1  a.--  pas.sed  by  the  House  of 
DepvM'ma;:vi->  would  permit  the  cur- 
ler.'' haliers  of  title  to  two  contiguous 
oa'-cels  of  land  to  convey  an  area  total- 
^p  1  52  acie.s  to  the  Board  of  Education 
of  Sa'.t  Lake  City.  Utah. 

Tiie  Senate  amendmint  wa.s  in  the 
form  of  a  .substitute  of  new  language  in 
'le'u  of  that  propo.sed  in  the  House-passed 
bill.  It  would  broaden  the  reversionary 
clause  Itself  with  respect  to  a  tract  of 
land  conveyed  bv  th"  United  States  to 
the  Mount  Olivet  Cemetery  A.ssociation 
of  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah,  pur.siumt  to  the 
act  of  January  23.  1909,  to  permit  two 
^man^-r  conticuous  portions  of  land  in 
Que.';t:on  to  be  used  for  public  school  pur- 
pose.s 

Since  the  objective  and  the  intent  of 
the  Hou.>=e  bill  remain  the  same.  I  have 
no  ob.tection  to  adoption  of  the  Senate 
version 

WE  MUST  REVERSE  OUR  COURSE— 
WE  ARE  NOT  CH-^NGING  THE 
WORLD,  THE  WORLD  IS  CHANG- 
LNG  US 

Mr.  WHiriEN  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimou.s  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  m.nute  •and  include  three  editorials. 

The  SPEAKER  Is  there  objection 
U)  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Mi,v;i,--s:ppr' 

Tl'.ere  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  WHIITEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  May 
4  I  addie.'^sed  the  House  at  some 
ier.iztli  This  speech,  the  title  to  which 
IS  We  Must  Reverse  Our  Course — We 
Haven  t  Chan-ed  the  World,  the  World 
Ha5  Chant-ed  Us. '  is  on  paee  9964  of  the 
Record  of  May  4.  1964  At  that  time  I 
said : 

It  Is  in  our  country  \'.here  people  are  be- 
in?  led  to  lie  In  the  streets,  to  block  the 
highways,  to  force  their  way  Into  businesses 
to  get  what  they  w.mt  No  longer  are  people 
belne  taupht  to  work,  s.ive.  and  accumulate 
rapltil  &*i  tlu  y  may  pet  ahead  In  the  future. 
We  have  accepted  foreign  ways.  We  accept 
their  policy  of  the  .shortx-ut:  to  demand, 
strike,  insist  upon,  divide,  and  ask  for  what 
the  other  fellow  worked  for  and  has  accumu- 
lated Is  coTidonrd,  If  not  promoted.  The 
real  tra.redy  Is  that  a  whole  new  generation 
Is  beiiip  t.aight  th.it  this  Is  the  way  to  get 
results.  It  Is  ,'^ald  Individual  rights  must 
come  ahead  of  property  rights.  My  friends, 
\i  there  were  no  property  rights  there  would 
be  no  lndivlfiu:il  rights  to  enjoy. 

W:tl-.  nil  the  violence  occurring  in  our 
Natint;  I  iiopc  that  once  again  you  will 
read  tha'  tiuire  speech. 

Mr  Sj^eaki  r.  under  leave  to  Include 
other  matter  I  include  herewith:  An  edi- 
torial from  the  Manchester  (N.H.t  Union 
Leader,  'Attack  on  Mississippi."  of  the 
date  of  July  18.  1964;  an  editorial  from 
the  July  13,  1964.  i.ssue  of  the  Memphis 
Tenn  Commercial  Appeal.  "Has  Negro 
Leadership  Failed?"  and  an  editorial 
from  tlie  July  20.  1964.  issue  of  the  Jack- 


son Daily  News,  "New  FBI  Figures  Show- 
State  Lowest  in  Crime." 

This  speech  and  these  articles  tell  the 
story  of  "Destruction  From  Within": 

[From  the  Manchester  (N.H.)  Union  Leader. 

July  18.  1964] 

Attack  on  Mississ:."pi 

It  is  becoming  Increasing  more  dlflBcult 
to  make  a  fair  evaluation  of  the  situation 
in  Mississippi  because  so  much  of  the  cov- 
erage of  events  there  has  ceased  to  be  factual 
news  reporting  and  has  instead  turned  into 
an   attack  upon   the   Stiit^- 

Hysteria  is  replacing  rea.'^on  in  evaluntine 
the  racial  difficulties  In  Mississippi.  News- 
papers are  cairyiiit,'  viciously  di&torted  re- 
ports about  the  Sta'e.  A  leading  niaszazine. 
which  likes  to  boas-t  about  its  allecred  ob- 
jectivity, noted  sarc:\stlcally  that  Mlssis- 
slpplans  attend  churches  more  often  than 
they  burn  them  and  wa.s  even  so  silly  as  to 
refer  to  Its  girls  as  "giimchewlnp  debu- 
tantes." A  major  televlson  network  canceled 
an  hour  of  prime  viewing  time  m  order  to 
run  a  bitter  indictment  of  the  State.  Tliis 
sort  of  thing,  of  course,  does  r;Ot  hel;i  tlie 
situation. 

The  time  h.is  come  to  put  the  Mississippi 
matter  into  proper  perspective  by  facing  up 
to  some  stark  facts. 

It  tablet's  face  It — imprudent  for  civil 
rights  workers  to  be  trying  to  cause  what 
they  like  to  refer  to  as  •'a  long,  hot  summer 
of  dlscontenf  In  Mississippi.  By  doing  so 
they  are  unwisely  inviting  violence  and  risk- 
ing lives.  Just  as  Mi.-sissippians  v.ould  be 
doing  if  they  were  t<i  take  it  upon  them- 
selves to  ro  to  Harlem  to  crusade  against  the 
Negro  terrorism  In  that  area. 

It  Is  hypocritical  for  so  many  northerners 
to  express  so  much  concern  over  racial  dis- 
order In  Mississippi  and  at  the  same  time 
Ignore  It  or  try  to  rationalize  it  when  it 
occurs  In  their  own  backyard.  When  Negro 
gangs  recently  began  a  wave  of  terror  in  New 
York  City,  for  example,  many  authorities 
swore  that  racial  tension  was  not  at  all  in- 
volved— even  though  the  attackers  were  Ne- 
groes and  the  victims  whites.  And  when  a 
group  of  Negroes  went  on  the  rampage  in 
Chicago  recently,  robbing  and  ransacking  a 
store  and  beating  and  knifing  several  whites, 
the  police  tried  to  explain  that  they  were 
"Just  looking  for  kicks."  Mlsslsslpplans  at 
least  admit  that  they  have  racial  problems. 

The  attack  on  Mississippi  is  not  only  Im- 
prudent and  hypocritical,  it  is  unfair.  The 
Magnolia  Staters  bad  points  are  being  ex- 
amined with  a  magnifying  glass  and  its  good 
ones  virtually  Ignored. 

We  get  the  Impression  that  Mississippi 
Is  crime  ridden,  but  actually  It  has  the  sec- 
ond lowest  crime  rate  in  the  United  States. 
We  hear  that  It  is  a  poor  State,  but  never 
seem  to  hear  that  It  Is  having  tremendous 
success  In  attracting  new  Industry.  If  a 
bombing  or  killing  takes  place  In  Mississippi 
It's  a  national  disgrace,  but  if  75  bombings 
and  11  killings  occur  In  one  decade  in 
Youngstown,  Ohio,  to  name  one  northern 
city,  no  one  seems  to  particularly  care. 

Mississippi's  racial  problem,  we  should  try 
to  realize.  Is  unique.  Forty-two  percent  of  Its 
population  Is  colored.  Most  northerners  can- 
not Imagine,  let  alone  understand,  what  this 
Is  like.  Naturally.  Mlsslsslpplans  resist 
radical  change  because  It  would  throw  the 
balance  of  political  power  into  the  hands  of 
people  who  are  by  no  stretch  of  the  Imagina- 
tion capable  of  voting  Intelligently.  This 
happened  once  in  Mississippi's  history — dur- 
ing the  reconstruction  era — and  it  nearly 
wrecked  the  State.  It  Is  not  wise  for  the 
civil  rights  workers  to  be  registering  Negroes 
to  vote  before  they  are  even  able  to  read  and 
write.  They  should  be  putting  first  things 
first. 

Certainly  the  persons  responsible  for  the 
disappearance     of     the     three     civil     rights 


workers  In  Mississippi  have  done  a  despic- 
able thing.  But  to  condemn  an  entire  State 
because  of  this  incident  about  which  no 
facts  are  known  Is  simply  not  fair.  Indeed, 
it  is  rather  strange  that  the  persons  In 
charge  of  the  civil  rights  operations  in 
M.ssissippi  have  so  easily  escaped  any  blame. 
As  Columnist  Joe  Alsop,  Newsweek  magazine, 
and  ethers  have  ijolnted  out.  they  were  hop- 
ing in  the  back  of  their  minds  for  violence 
so  that  the  Federal  Government  would  Inter- 
vene in  Mississippi.  Toying  with  persons 
lives,  like  this  for  political  gain  is  irrespon- 
sible and  cheap  and  should  be  strongly  con- 
demned  in.^^tead   of   simply   Ignored. 

Like  it  or  not.  admit  It  or  not.  racial  dis- 
order in  the  United  States  Is  not  confined  to 
the  borders  of  the  State  of  Missis.'^ippl  or 
even  to  the  South.  The  North  hr.s  extremely 
serious  racial  j^roblems  which  will  become 
ever,  nicrf  serious  if  we  continue  to  soft- 
peddle  them. 

Northerners  should  stop  spending  their 
time  attacking  Mississippi  and  start  work- 
ing harrier  to  clean  up  their  own  backyard. 

Mississippi's  problems,  let  us  realize,  are 
best  understood  by  Mississippians  and  will 
be  best  solved  by  their  efforts,  not  by  the 
aeii:'.tion  and  condemnation  of  northerners 
who  foolishly  demand  a  quick  answer  to  an 
extremely  complex  problem  which  Is  going 
to  require  a  good  deal  of  time,  patience,  and 
understanding. 


[From    the    Memphis     (Tenn.)     Commercial 

Appeal.  July   13.  1964] 

H.\.s  Negro's  I^e.^dership  Failed? 

(By  Cora  Walker) 

(Note. — Cora  Walker.  39.  a  Negro  attorney 
who  lives  and  works  In  New  York  Clty^s 
Harlem,  believes  Negroes  must  assume  some 
of  the  blame  for  their  own  conditions  and 
a  large  share  of  the  responsibility  for  Im- 
proving them.  In  this  dispatch,  adopted 
from  a  recent  speech,  she  agrees  that  the 
Negro  should  not  give  "to  any  group  of 
people  the  right  to  determine  whether  or 
not   we  are  equal   to  them.") 

Negroes  are  as  much  to  blame  for  the  pres- 
ent conditions  as  the  white  majority. 

Most  well-educated  Negroes  are  very  sen- 
sitive about  this  point,  and  will  not  even 
discuss  It.  But  there  Is  no  question  that 
the  Negro  has  failed  to  develop  the  neces- 
sary leadership,  which  Is  essential  for  people 
to  live  together  and  function  as  a  construc- 
tive, enlightened,  progressive  group  of  peo- 
ple. 

Progress,  freedom,  and  equality  cannot  be 
given  or  conferred  upon  any  group  of  people. 
The  group  progresses  when  the  whole  group 
moves  ahead. 

Are  we  Negroes  striving  to  make  our  com- 
munities livable?  Are  we  bent  on  using 
our  resources  to  create  Jobs  and  other  op- 
portunities for  our  youth?  Or  are  we  look- 
ing to  and  begging  others  for  these  things? 

The  Negro  can  be  found  telling  his  child 
that  he  cannot  possibly  learn  anything  In 
school  unless  he  sits  next  to  a  white  child, 
that  the  school  Is  Inferior  unless  white  chil- 
dren attend  It.  There  are  some  Negroes  who 
Insist  that  someone  else  develop  the  Ideas, 
construct  the  factories,  supply  the  materials. 
turn  on  the  lights,  and  then  look  for  him 
to  give  him  a  Job. 

In  other  words,  the  Negro  has  actually  as- 
sumed a  role  of  Inferiority. 

The  fruits  of  a  vast  measure  of  the  Ne- 
groes' labor  can  be  found  in  the  rows  and 
rows  of  gleaming  automobiles  which  stand 
Idly  on  the  uncleaned  streets  of  his  com- 
munity. The  fruits  of  his  labor  also  endow 
the  numerous  bars,  liquor  stores  and  cock- 
tall  lounges  throughout  his  community. 

It  has  created  the  greatest  boom  in  the 
wig  business  In  the  history  of  the  Industry. 
In  Harlem  alone,  Negroes  spend  $150  million 
a  year  on  automobiles,  $80  million  on  liquor, 
and  $75  million  on  wigs  and  hair  pieces. 
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Do  you  realize,  with  all  that  waste  of 
money,  over  90  percent  of  the  businesses  In 
Harlem  are  owned,  controlled  mid  muKatfed 
by  whites  from  outside  the  community'' 
We  do  not  create.  niHnufacture  t  develop 
any  of  tile  goods  we  use 

la  ttiis  because  of  segregation ''  Or  is  It 
Unorance  aa  to  vilues'  Or  is  It  lack  of 
ambition'    Or  a  Urk  of  Initiative'' 

It  should  be  m<ide  clear  that  many  of  our 
problems  are  self-inflicted  and  that  any 
meaningful  progress  must  come  from  the 
Negro  himself. 

Progres*  will  begin  when  the  Negro  faces 
up  to  the  fact  that  many  of  the  black  masses 
still  possess  the  slave  mentality  Their 
bcxlles  are  not  enslaved  and  they  are  no 
longer  someone  else's  pr'iperty  But  they 
are  slaves  In  the  only  way  a  man  can  truly 
be  a  slave     That  is  In  his  mind. 

There  is  no  question  but  that  the  creation 
of  a  slave  Is  broui?ht  about  by  an  intensive 
brutal  Indoctrination  over  a  long  period  of 
time.  Negro  slaves,  after  being  properly 
"brainwashed."  were  not  kept  behind  bars, 
were  never  enchained  and  in  fact  had  high 
F)Uce8  of  trust  In  the  slavemasters  own 
f-imlly. 

The  real  bars  to  his  freedom  were  erected 
In  his  mmd  He  w,xs  dependent  on  his  mas- 
ter for  everything  the  human  btxly  and 
spirit  needed  to  survive  He  Wiis  not  allowed 
to  develop  the  most  basic  social  relation- 
ships. 

Today,  as  a  m.vtter  of  fact.  Negro  com- 
munities are  almost  devoid  of  the  necessary 
srjclal  Institutions  .md  reUtifinships  which 
are  so  essential  for  a  vl.ible  community 

How  can  these  qualities  of  mind  be  re- 
stored to  a  mentally  enslaved  pers.m  to  make 
him  once  more  a  part  ol  the  f.imlly  of  man  ' 

First,  a  pride  In  his  herltiige  must  be  re- 
stored. He  must  rekindle  the  spirit  to  do 
for  himself  what  every  other  group  of  people 
In  the  world  Is  doing  for  themselves  All  of 
us  must  understiind  that  all  other  groups 
devote  a  good  part  of  their  lives,  activities, 
money,  and  time  to  protect  and  develop  their 
young  people,  who  still  subsequently  take  up 
where  they  leave  ofT  and  continue  to  build. 
grow,  and  achieve 

By  doing  this  we  will  come  to  respect  our- 
selves, our  commur-.ltles,  our  race,  and  there- 
by gain  the  respect  of  others.  Bigger  cars, 
more  gadgets  certainly  will  not  achieve  this 

gOill. 

To  start  we  must  recapture  our  history  and 
our  heritage  Our  young  people  will  have  to 
be  taught  the  Important  achievements  and 
contributions  made  by  black  people  thr<iugh- 
out  history      I  cannot  stress  this  enough 

A  project  to  educate  and  direct  every  per- 
son living  on  a  single  block  In  any  one  of 
our  ghettoed  areas  to  register  and  vote  on  an 
Issue  which  will  meet  a  serlius  problem  of 
the  group  will  reallv  be  meaningful!  progress 

It  must  be  remembered  that,  after  all.  the 
only  things  a  real  man  wants  to  share  with 
another  man  are  his  ambitions,  his  energies. 
and  his  responsibilities  I  do  not  think  we 
should  ever  give  to  any  group  of  people  the 
right  to  determine  whether  we  are  equal  with 
them. 

We  must  continue  to  fight  against  In- 
human actions  but  we  should  do  it  as  a  pre- 
pared people — prepared  to  finish  whatever 
we  undertake  and  to  give  a  good  account  of 
ourselves,  whether  we  win  or  lose 

Our  task  will  be  dlfUcult  and  unending 
because  the  price  of  achievement  of  freedom 
and  self-determination  Is  eternal  vigilance 
and  hard  work. 

Let  us  prepare  ourselves  for  a  busy,  useful, 
and  constructive  life  It  Is  only  In  this  way 
that  we  can  achieve  the  things  we  say  we 
want.  Our  future  and  uur  destiny  are  in  our 
hands. 


[Prom  the  Jackson   i  Miss j   Dally  News,  .July 

20.   19641 

Nka    phi    PiGt'Rcs    Show    State    Lowest    in 

Crime 

Serious  crime  In  the  United  States  In- 
creased 10  percent  In  volume  during  1963 
over  1962.  yet  Mississippi  had  the  lowest  rate 
of  any  State  in  the  Nation  according  to 
figures  released  In  the  FBI  annual  crime  re- 
port 

Mississippi  registered  a  total  of  393  2  of- 
fen.ses  based  on  the  rate  of  100,000  persons. 
with  North  l)akt)ta  second  lowest  showing 
472  9  total  offenses  and  West  Virginia  third 
from  the  bottom  with  473  7  ti:>tal  ofTerises 

The  highest  rate  of  crime  ba^ed  on  the 
100.000  figure  was  attributed  to  Nevada  with 
2  990  1  offenses  and  California  following  a 
close  second  with  2  lfi4  2  offenses 

FBI  Director  J  Edgar  Htxiver  noted  that 
the  continued  upswing  in  crime  during  1963 
w.ia  consistent  in  nil  areas  led  by  the  sub- 
urban communlMes  up  13  percent,  and 
cities  averaged  10-percent  rise,  while  rural 
areas  accounted  for  only  6-percent  Increase 

The  trend  was  greatest  In  the  Northeastern 
.Stares  registering  13-percent  Increase.  Sfjuth- 
ern  .states  12  percent,  and  Western  States  10 
percent 

FBI  Director  Hoover  also  pointed  out  that 
crimes  against  property  had  an  overall  11- 
percent  rise,  while  crimes  against  the  per- 
son showed  a  5-percent  increase  with  aggra- 
vated assault  up  6  percent  and  forcible  rape 
and  murder  1  percent  each. 

There  were  over  2'^  million  serious  crimes 
reported  In  1963 

Hoover  warned  that  crime  In  the  United 
States  Is  Increasing  5  times  faster  than  the 
population  growth  pointed  out  that  since 
1958  the  Nation's  population  rise  of  8  per- 
cent has  beeen  outstripped  by  a  40-percent 
increase  In  crime  In  1963.  there  were  12 
serious  crimes  and  victims  for  every  1  000 
persons  In  the  national  population. 

The  FBI  ftgurcs  disclosed  that  during  1963 
for  the  Nation  as  a  whole,  there  were  35 
arrests  for  all  typen  of  criminal  acts  per  1.000 
Inhabitants  In  the  cities,  the  arrest  rate 
w:us  42  per  1  OOO.  suburban  area  19.  and  rural 
areas  recorded  15  arrests  per  1.000  popula- 
tion. Volumewlse.  the  number  of  city  ar- 
rests remained  about  the  same  level  as  1962; 
however,  suburban  and  rural  areas  each  had 
a  6-percent  lncrea.se  In  arrest  activity 

HiX)ver  said  that  the  city  arrest  tt)tiil  was 
subst.intlally  influenced  by  a  decrease  In  ar- 
rests for  the  offenses  against  public  order 
such  as  drunkenness,  vagrancy,  disorderly 
conduct,  and  the  like,  while  arrests  for  major 
criminal  activity  were  generally  up  He  said 
that  ptillce  arrests  njitlonally  for  the  serious 
crimes  rose  8  percent.  1963  over  1962,  which 
was  one  Indicator  of  law  enforcement's  In- 
cre;ised  activity  to  meet  the  growing  crime 
problem 

During  1963  arrests  of  young  p>er9ons  under 
18  years  of  age  for  criminal  acta  soared  11 
percent  This  was  the  15th  consecutive  year 
to  register  an  Increase.  Since  1958  police  ar- 
rests of  juveniles  have  Increased  twice  as  fast 
.us  the  young  age  population  growth  For  all 
criminal  acts  these  young  offenders  made  up 
17  percent  of  all  police  arrests 

The  report  revealed  that  88  law  enforce- 
ment officers  died  In  line  of  duty  in  1963,  55 
of  them  victims  of  vicious  killers  Since 
19*50.  a  total  of  168  officers  have  been  mur- 
dered performing  their  official  tasks. 

.■\  review  of  the  criminal  histories  of  the 
person.s  responsible  for  these  murders  dis- 
closed that  79  percent  had  prior  records  of 
arrests 

Mr  Hoover  concluded  his  report  stating. 
If  we  are  to  reverse  our  national  crime  trend. 
the  average  citizen  must  have  a  better  com- 
prehension of  Its  cost  In  human  suffering 
and  economic  loss  We  are  all  directly  In- 
volved, yet  to  some  the  problem  seems  re- 
mote despite  a  rapidly  rising  victim  risk  rate. 


Law  enforcement  In  performing  lu  dutr  , 
preserving  law  and  order  and  protecting  Uf! 
and  property  merely  asks  that  each  i». 
abldlni;  cltl/en  ret'ognlze  hl.s  respun.slbllitv  h,i 
reducing  the  opportuiutv  fnr  crime  by  inJ 
vidlng  p.jsuue  assistance  to  police  and  h 
keeping  the  toUil  crime  problem  i.-^  oroZl 
perspective."  *^    '^' 


DOI^n   FOR   VICK  PRESIDENT 

Mr    MON.AG.AN      Mr    Speaker    I  ask 
unanimous   consent   to   extend   my  re 
marks  tn  the  body  of  the  Record  and 
include  an  edit-orial 

•nie  SFE.AKFR  I.s  there  objection 
to  th.e  requf.st  of  liie  Kentleman  from 
Connecticut? 

There  was  no  ob.iection 

Mr  MONAGAN  Mr  Speaker,  in  dls- 
ru.ssinK  the  various  potential  Vice  Pres- 
idential nominees  on  the  Democratic 
ticket,  there  has  been  .some  tendency  to 
foruet  the  availability  and  qualifications 
of  the  di.stirii^uished  senior  Senator  from 
my  own  state  of  Connecticut 

John  Chamberlain,  the  well-known 
columnist,  is  one  who  has  lonii  been 
aware  of  Senator  E)odd's  outstanding 
qualifications  I  was  happy  to  note  that 
in  his  column  of  July  22.  1964.  in  the 
VVaterbury-Rcpublican,  .\!r  Chamber- 
lain pointed  out  the  many  valid  claims 
for  consideration  which  Senator  Dodd's 
desitjnation  niit;ht  have,  based  vipoii  his 
couraj-'eous  and  far-sceinu'  po.'^itions  on 
points  of  broad  national  interest 

For  the  general  information  of  my  col- 
leagues. I  append  the  appropriate  por- 
tion of  Mr  Chamberlain's  column  to 
these  remarks; 

L  B  J  s  Options  for  VicE-PREsiDEN"nAL  Slot 
( By  John  Chamberlain  i 

The  nomination  of  Bnx  Miixfr.  a  Catholic 
from  New  York  State,  for  Vice  President  on 
the  Republican  ticket  put.s  pressure  on  Lyn- 
don Johnson  to  balance  like  with  like,  but 
It  still  leaves  the  Democrats  with  plenty  of 
options  If  they  want  to  pick  a  Catholic  for 
Vice  President  at  their  Atlantic  City  con- 
vention, they  can  chiH>se  from  a  panel  that 
Includes  Senators  Eugene  McC.\Rthy.  of  Min- 
nesota, Mike  Mansfield,  of  Montana,  and 
Tom  Dodd,  of  Connecticut  In  addition  to 
this  they  have  Bobby  Kennedy  and  Peace 
Corps  Man  Sartrent  Shrlver 

The  claims  of  Tom  Dodd.  of  Connecticut. 
should  be  getting  lui.ire  con.-;ideratlor.  tn 
Demi:>cratlc  ranks.  Dodd  l.^;  batting  1 000 
when  It  comes  to  foreign  policy  It 
wasnt  so  very  long  ago  that  Dodd  was  tell- 
ing his  fellow  Senators — and  the  Nation  at  a 
whole-  that  the  United  States  w.is  pulling 
a  big  boner  in  lending  prestige  and  money 
to  the  U  N  campaign  to  unseat  Moise  Tshom- 
be  in  the  Congo.  President  John  F  Ken- 
nedy teetered  for  a  moment  In  Dodds  direc- 
tion, then  decided  to  go  along  w.th  the 
UN  thesis  that  the  Congo  must  be  unified 
by  carrying  open  w.xr  against  Tshombe's 
Katanga  Province,  which  was  described  as 
secessionist.  Dodd.  of  course,  knew  that 
Tshombe  had  only  become  a  secessionist  with 
great  reluctance.  Tshombe  had  been  for  a 
Congo  federation  based  roughly  on  the  anal- 
ogv  of  the  American  system 

Well,  a  year  and  a' half  of  UN  policy  for 
the  Congo  has  pius.sed  Into  history,  and  the 
Congolese  have  had  to  call  upon  the  rejected 
Ishombe  to  es.say  the  virtually  lm[)066lbl« 
tiwsk  of  holding  their  country  together. 

Tom  Dodd  has  claims  to  vindicated  prophe- 
cy .:i  every  foreU'n  {XjUcy  Ussue  which  has  en- 
gaged his  attention  He  told  the  world  that 
Cihana  was  falling  out  of  the  Western  orbit 
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Africa  long  before  the  Btate  Department 

'L  It  that  wav     He  warned  his  fellow  Sen- 

Zr^  that  Prime  Minister  Cheddl  Jagan.  of 

Imlsh   Ouiana    was    a    Ca£{rolte    willing   to 

ceol  help  from  Moscow  when  Britishers 
!ire  s-iving  that   Jagan   was.   at   worst,   just 

Tito  '  He  oppc»sed  the  neutralization  of 
f  «  predicting  that  a  tripartite  division  of 
.t.Ht  country  into  rightist,  neutral,  and  leftist 
"y'lps  would  result  In  a  Communist  stab  at 
con-.plete  takeover. 

-p,  M  DiiDi)  has  always  been  a  "Johnson 
^a'i  i:i  t!iP  Democratic  P;U-ty.  He  risked  his 
>rt;cal  r.eck  for  LB  J.  In  Connecticut  in 
'■960  Johnson  Is  lucky  to  have  a  friend 
,v,,,^e  n  cord  for  accurate  assessment  of 
'  "rfWi  atTairs  realities  is  virtually  without  a 
bieml.sh 


\MERICAS  NEED  FOR  BARRY  GOLD- 
WATER 

Mr  WYMAN  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks,  and  to  include  extraneous 
T^atter 

The  SPEAKER  Is  there  objection  to 
the  reqi;e.-~t  of  the  ^:entleman  from  New 
Hampshire? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr  WYML^N.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  years 
r.ov.-  thouphtful  Americans  have  become 
increasing: ly  concerned  at  the  drift  of 
.America  away  from  strength  and  toward 
weakness.  Liberal  policies  of  spend  and 
charue  have  w(>akened  our  fiscal  strength 
to  a  perilous  point.  We  have  frankly  ap- 
peased Communist  apgression  to  the  ex- 
te:u  of  permittinu  a  Communist  govern- 
ment to  become  established  and  to  con- 
tinue in  this  liemisphere  in  spite  of  its 
dangerous  military  implications. 

As  an  alternative,  Barry  Goldwater 
o!!ers  tlie  assurance  of  return  to  policies 
of  fiscal  and  military  strength,  as  well  as 
encouragement  of  internal  morality  and 
adherence  to  principle  in  the  National 
G<.:ivernment. 

The  dilTerences  between  the  policies  of 
the  Johnson  administration  and  those  of 
B.^RRY  Goldwater  are  profound,  in  vir- 
tually every  aspect  of  domestic  and  for- 
pi-n  policy.  Americans  will  have  a  real 
choice  at  the  polls  in  November.  I  be- 
lieve most  voters  will  choose  strength, 
freedom,  and  honor.  They  will  choose 
Cnui'WAir.R  d(\'<()ite  the  present  voices  of 
discord  m  this  period  of  adjustment. 

In  the  weeks  and  months  to  come  there 
will  be  an  increasiim  awareness  on  the 
part  of  those  who  heretofore  have  felt 
that  GoLowATERs  positions  were  unac- 
ceptable to  them,  that  Goldwater's  posi- 
tion.^ are  neither  rigid  nor  unreason- 
able, but  are  open  and  acceptable.  This 
includes  particularly  the  Northeast 
United  States  where  I  come  from. 

The  umbrella  represented  by  the  Re- 
publican Party  is  large  enough  to  hold  all 
groups  and  welcome  under  it  a  new  allne- 
ment  of  Americans  of  whatever  political 
party  who  realize  that  if  the  policies  of 
the  present  administration  are  contin- 
ued, dollars  saved  and  dollars  earned  by 
Americans  everywhere  will  become  vir- 
tually wortliless.  Even  worse,  the  na- 
tional security  will  be  so  compromised  by 
accommodation  of  Communist  nations 
a^'  to  render  the  United  States  and  the 
*orld  highly  vulnerable  to  Communist 


destruction  which  is  still  its  blueprint  for 
world  conquest. 

An  excellent  editorial  in  Foster's 
Daily  Democrat  of  Dover,  N.H.,  predicts 
that  Barry  Goldwater  will  be  elected 
President  of  the  United  States  next  No- 
vember. I  share  this  prediction.  After 
the  convention  of  the  opposition  party, 
Republicans  everywhere,  together  with 
independents  and  aroused  and  con- 
cerned Democrats,  will  join  together  to 
support  this  courageous  American  who 
honestly  and  sincerely  stands  for  policies 
that  will  save  the  United  States,  its  peo- 
ple, its  economy,  and  its  jobs  from  the 
road  to  ruin  that  is  the  spend  and  run 
of  Lyndon  Johnson. 

I  commend  this  editorial  to  the  read- 
ing of  all  presently  reviewing  the  nomi- 
nation of  Barry  Goldwater  to  be  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States: 

Goldwater's  Nomination 

Naming  Senator  Barry  Goldwater  of  Ari- 
zona as  the  Republican  nominee  for  Presi- 
dent has  Implications  that  the  majority  of 
easterners  fall  to  realize. 

First  and  foremost  is  the  fact  that  so- 
called  "liberalism,"  as  practiced  by  the  Fed- 
eral Government  for  better  than  30  years, 
has  been  carried  out  so  fast  that  a  natural 
reaction  has  developed  in  many  parts  of  the 
country.  The  Industrial  East  has  not  yet 
realized  that  this  aversion  to  many  of  these 
dominating  principles  has  grown  so  strong. 

Second:  Heretofore,  the  eastern  part  of 
the  country  has,  to  a  large  degree,  controlled 
the  GOP,  and  we  do  not  grasp  the  fact  that 
the  people  west  of  the  Mississippi  are  now  In 
the  driver's  seat.  Peeling  In  the  West 
against  the  "liberal"  philosophy  of  the  Dem- 
ocratic Party  and  of  the  "moderate"  Repub- 
licans, finally  reached  the  boiling  point. 
This  revolt  Includes  Democrats  of  long- 
standing, as  well  as  Republicans. 

The  West  fathered  many  of  the  "progres- 
sive" Ideas  that  have  dominated  the  U.S. 
political  scene  for  two  generations,  with  the 
East  more  or  less  remaining  conservative. 
The  fact  is  that  there  has  been  a  reversal 
In  area  philosophy,  with  the  West  leading  a 
reaction  against  Its  earlier  political  beliefs, 
and  turning  drastically  conservative  in  Its 
outlook,  while  the  East  has  adopted  most 
of  the  "liberal"  philosophy. 

Third:  Though  the  "moderate"  Republican 
leaders  have  argued  that  there  is  a  vast  dif- 
ference between  the  Democratic  and  GOP 
brands  of  "liberalism,"  they  have  never  suc- 
ceeded in  making  the  average  Republican 
voter  get  away  from  the  "me-tooism"  Idea. 
In  principle  there  Is  little  difference  between 
the  two  major  parties.  As  long  as  that 
thought  has  prevailed  the  GOP  could  never 
win  an  election  fought  only  on  political 
principles.  The  personal  popularity  of 
General  Elsenhower  carried  the  party  to  vic- 
tory twice,  but  In  these  two  Instances  prin- 
ciples carried  little  Influence. 

Immediately  following  every  national  con- 
vention there  Is  a  lot  of  bitterness  expressed, 
but  rarely  does  any  party  fail  to  heal  these 
differences.  The  East  should  realize  that  its 
days  of  party  control  are  over. 

Americans  as  a  whole  are  disgusted  with 
Washington's  wishy-washy  foreign  policy,  or 
rather  lack  of  any  definite  policy.  Republi- 
cans want  to  get  away  from  the  prevailing 
thought  of  "me-toolsm"  that  grips  the  aver- 
age voter,  whether  or  not  the  charge  is  true. 

Fiscal  irresponsibility  that  Is  rapidly  lead- 
ing the  Nation  to  near  bankruptcy  with  dis- 
astrous Inflation  Is  worrying  everyone.  A 
nation  with  the  great  majority  of  Its  fami- 
lies handicapped  by  mortgages  on  their  earn- 
ings for  years  to  come,  a  situation  which  is 
primarily  responsible  for  the  country's  ap- 
parent prosperity,  is  not  in  a  healthy  condi- 


tion. The  now  not  very  subtle  moves  to 
make  our  Government  lOO-percent  socialistic 
has  also  alarmed  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
thinking  people,  who  still  believe  In  the  free 
enterprise  economy.  Overall  the  Democratic 
administration  in  Washington  today  Is  ex- 
tremely vulnerable. 

We  really  believe  that  as  people  begin  to 
appreciate  the  true  significance  of  Barrt 
Goldwater's  nomination  they  will  get  be- 
hind him. 

And  we  predict  that,  contrary  to  present 
Ideas,  Barry  Goldwater  can  be  and  will  be 
elected  President  of  the  United  States  next 
November. 


LEGISLATIVE  PROGRAM  FOR  WEEK 
OP  JULY  27 

Mr.  REIFEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  South 
Dakota? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  REIFEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  may  I  ask 
the  majority  leader  for  the  program  for 
the  balance  of  this  week  and  what  may 
be  expected  for  next  week? 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  REIFEL.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  There  Is  no  further 
legislative  business  for  this  week. 

The  program  for  next  week  Is  as 
follows : 

Monday  is  District  Day,  and  there  are 
eight  bills  to  be  considered.  They  are 
as  follows: 

H.R.  8451,  amend  District  of  Columbia 
Sales  Tax  Act. 

H.R.  9975,  Woodrow  Wilson  House,  tax 
exemption  of. 

H.R.  9995,  Secret  Service  retirement, 
credit  for  prior  police  service. 

H.R.  10683,  police  and  firemen  resi- 
dence requirement. 

H.R.  10777,  divorce,  amend  require- 
ments for. 

H.R.  11222,  amend  Horizontal  Property 
Act. 

H.R.  11652,  Supreme  Council,  Scottish 
Rite  Freemasonry,  tax  exemption  of. 

H.R.  5990,  amend  Charitable  Solicita- 
tion Act. 

On  Tuesday,  H.R.  3873,  with  regard  to 
medical  care  for  fishing  boatowners. 
This  will  come  up  under  an  open  rule, 
with  1  hour  of  general  debate. 

For  Wednesday  and  the  balance  of  the 
week ; 

H.R.  11865,  Social  Security  Amend- 
ments of  1964.  This  is  a  closed  rule, 
waiving  points  of  order,  and  providing  for 
5  hours  of  general  debate. 

H.R.  9070,  with  regard  to  the  National 
Wilderness  Preservation  System. 

This  statement  is  made,  of  course,  sub- 
ject to  the  usual  reservation  that  con- 
ference reports  may  be  brought  up  at  any 
time,  and  that  any  further  program  will 
be  announced  later. 


ADJOURNMENT  UNTIL  MONDAY, 
JULY    27 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  when  the  House 
adjourns  today  it  adjourns  to  meet  on 
Monday  next. 
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The  SPEAKER  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Okla- 
homa? 

There  was  no  objt'Cti-in 


DISPENSING  WITH  BL'SINESS  I^' 
ORDER  UNDER  THE  CALENDAll 
WEDNESDAY  RULE  ON  WEDNES- 
DAY.  JULY    J'J 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  con.■^^•nt  that  Calendar 
Wednesday  may  u-  di  pt-nsed  with  on 
Wednesday  next 

The  SPEAKER  Without  abjection,  it 
is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 


nLING   OP   REI^ORIS   BY    COMMIT- 
TEE ON  DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA 

Mr.  ALBERT  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ack 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Committee 
on  the  District  of  Columbia  may  have 
until  midmght  f  riday  night  to  file  cer- 
tain reports. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  it 
is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objf-otion. 


GENERAL  I  EAVE   I'O  EXTEND 
REMARKS 

Mr.    ALBERT      Mr     Speaker.    I    ask 
unanimous    con.>err.    th<it    all    Members 
may  have  5  letxi^lative  day.s  in  which  to 
extend  their  remarks  on  the  bill,  HR 
3846. 

The  SPEAKEF?     Without  objection.  It 
is  .so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection 


SALE   OP   WHEAT    I O   RUSSIA 

Mr.  RETFEL  Mr  Sptakfr.  I  a.sk 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota  (Mr  NelsenI  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  tlu-  aientleman  from  South 
Dakota? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  NET  .SEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  with  great 
fanfare  last  fall,  the  administration 
cooked  up  its  famous  deal  to  sell  wheat 
to  Russia.  In  doing  so,  it  made  glowing 
promises  that  American  wheat  woUld  not 
go  to  Cuba  and  other  Ru.s.'^ian  satellites. 
At  the  same  time,  the  administration  in- 
slstejl  on  giving  Ru.ssla  guaranteed  credit, 
a  demand  that  m.iny  of  us  oppo.sed 
when  we  were  called  back  to  Washing- 
ton on  Christmas  Eve  to  vote  on  the 
question. 

Now.  while  the  Organization  of  Ameri- 
can States  Is  meeting  in  Washington, 
with  the  United  States  claiming  that  it 
wants  economic  sanctions  against  Cas- 
tro's Cuba,  It  appears  that  the  wheat 
we  have  been  selling  to  Russia  is  being 
reloaded  aboard  ships  bound  for  Cuba 
It  makes  our  proposals  for  new  action 
against  Cuba  sound  rather  hollow. 

I  call  your  attention  to  a  statement  by 
Joseph  J.  Lombardo.  of  Brooklyn,  na- 
tional commander  in  chief  of  the 
Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars,  who  de- 
mands   vigorous    investigation    of    the 


situation,  and  who  asks  that  all  ship- 
m.'iit.-^  of  U  S.  wheat  to  Russia  be  sus- 
pended pending  llie  completion  of  such 
an  investigation.  I  rtquf.>t  tlial  the 
VFW  release,  including  Mr  Loinbardo's 
statement,  be  included  in  my  remarks: 

W.\iHi.Nuru.N,  DC,  July  21  Ihc  NaUoii.n 
loniiiiander  in  chief  of  the  Veterans  of  For- 
eign Wars  of  tiie  Lnltcd  iiUites.  Mr  Joseph 
J  L. 'mbtirdo.  of  Brooklyn.  N.Y..  tixJay  called 
for  a  suspension  of  L"  S  wheat  shipments 
to  the  Soviet  Union  pendlti^  investlgntlon 
of  reports  thHt  our  wheat  is  being  trans- 
shipped to  Cuba. 

E.xplaining  the  VFW's  position.  Commander 
Lombardo  said,  "according  tu  preiis  stories, 
the  captain  and  t.rst  mate  of  a  U  S  ship 
report  tiiat  U  S  whent  Is  being  unloaded  at 
a  Russian  Black  Sea  port  and  reloaded  aboard 
a  ship  bound  for  Cuba.  This  is  a  direct 
violation  of  the  terms  under  which  the  wheat 
sale  wiis  niiUle  to  the  Kremlin  " 

It  would  appear,  tiicrefore."  Commander 
Lomb.irdo  continued,  "two  vital  Issues  are 
Involved.  First,  the  Soviet  Union  breaking 
it.s  agreement  with  the  United  States,  and 
.•.e<:ond.  the  use  of  U.S.  wheat  as  a  means  of 
strengthening  the  Ca.stro  Conuminlsi  regime 
in  Cub.i  If  this  IS  hupprrilng.  then  the 
United  States  finds  Itself  In  the  strange  posi- 
tion "f  building  up  a  regime  dedicated  to  our 
own  destruction  " 

"The  VFW  urges."  Cf)mmander  Lfimhardo 
added  "tiiat  an  Immediate  and  vigorous 
Invest ig.itlon  be  vindert.aken  by  the  appro- 
priate agencies  of  the  U  S-  Government  to 
as^^ertaln  the  correctness  of  these  r«'p<irts 
of  the  Kremlin  sending  US  wheat  to  Cuba. 
The  VFW  also  urges  that  pending  the  com- 
pletion of  such  Investigation.  V  S  wheat 
shipments  should  be  completely  suspended. 
If  .luch  reported  doubledeallng  by  the  .s<5- 
vlet  Union  Is  correct.  US  Interests  will  have 
been  protei'ted  by  suspending  such  ship- 
ments Immediately  "  C'ontlnxUng.  Com- 
mander Lombardo  explained,  "the  Investiga- 
tion should  not  be  conrint^d  to  the  matter 
of  transshipment  of  U  S  grain  to  Cuba  alone 
If  transshipment  of  our  wheat  to  any  Com- 
munist nation  has  taken  place.  It  Is,  also, 
in  violation  of  the  wheat  sale  agreement, 
and  would  also  Justify  termination  of  the 
urningement  " 

Concluding.  Commander  Lombardo  stated, 
"this  entire  episode  of  a  U  S  merchant  ship 
being  shot  at  and  boarded  In  International 
waters,  together  with  the  U  .S  captain's  re- 
port of  transshipped  wheat  to  Red  Cuba, 
demonstrates  clearly  th«  background  of 
hypocrisy.  Ingratitude,  and  apparent  out- 
right breach  of  faith  on  the  part  of  the 
Kremlin.  But  of  course,  we  should  have 
learned  long  ago  that  we  shouldn't  be  sur- 
prised by  ;iny  of  these  actions  by  the  Soviet 
Union  " 


Mr 


WHEAr   BILL 
RI-TFEL        Mr     Speaker,     I    ask 


unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota  fMr  Nel.sie.vI  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  thus  point  in  the 
RECORn  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  South 
Dakota? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  NELSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the 
words  of  a  well-respected  individual  in 
the  milling  industry,  "this  new  wheat  bill 
has  brought  chaos,  confusion,  and  the 
mast  demoralized  price  situat.on  that  I 
think  I  have  ever  seen  In  the  43  years  I 
have  been  in  the  milling  Indu.^try  " 

The  Government  wheat  program  Is  ex- 
pected to  drop  the  market  price  about 
52  cents  a  bushel  below  that  of  last  year 
Millers  are  required  to  pay  a  tax  of  70 


July  2S 

eat  ground 


cents   per  bushel  for  all  wh 
into  riour.    This  would  seem  to  indict 
the  millers  will   have  to  pay  a  netrJ 
iiDout  18  cents  more  per  bushel  for  thiSr 
wheat.      Many   in   the   fiour-millinjf  in 
dustry  have  not  yet  reached  a  decsion  nn 
what  they  will  have  to  charge  for  their 
flour  and,  of  cuurse,  the  situation  '■=  fur 
ther  cumplicated  by  the  Federal  grand 
jury  investigation  which  haug.s  over  th 
industr>'.  '^ 

The  confu.sed  situation  which  has  cor 
fronted  the  flour-milling  and  bakerv 
industries  in  the  past  few  weeks  cou'd 
have  been  avoided  had  the  Secretary-  jf 
Agriculture  and  hi.s  aids  in  the  Depart- 
ment consulted  with  the  industries  af- 
fected as  to  how  they  might  adapt  ther 
business  practices  with  the  new  certifi- 
cate wheat  plan.  Having  failed  to  recoR- 
nize  the  need  for  such  consultation  in  the 
f^rst  instance,  the  Secretary  nf  Agncul- 
ture  has  now  launched  a  campaUn  of 
advance  criticism  in  an  attempt  to 
browbeat  the  industries  Into  holdlr^ 
down  the  price  of  flour,  according  to  an 
editorial  which  recently  appeared  in  the 
Bakers  Weekly.  I  ask  that  this  editonal 
be  printed  in  the  Rn  ord  at  this  point  In 
my  remarks: 

I  From  the  Bakers  Weekly.  July  20.  19641 

FLiiT-R       and       HRCAD       PRICF-S— M,^Dt-TO-OlDn 

Turc.RiEs   Versus   M^RK^T  Rhalities 

At  the  Depurtmeiit  uf  AgrU  ulture  t!;e  other 
day  Secretary  OrvlUe  L  Freeman  called  a 
press  conference  to  give  a  rep«jrt  on  the  wheat 
certificate  program  that  went  Into  effect 
July  1.  He  used  the  occasion  to  expound  hl« 
own  concept  of  the  economics  of  the  wheat. 
flour  and  bread  markets,  find  In  particular. 
the  proper  price  patterns  that  should  be  ex- 
pected on  flour  and  bread 

To  no  one's  surprise,  he  told  the  assembled 
reporters,  and  through  them  the  Nation  that 
despite  the  addition  nf  a  70-cent-per-bushel 
tax  on  wheat  now  paid  by  the  mills,  there 
should  be  little  or  no  ndjustmeut  In  flour 
and  bread  prices. 

Here  are  his  own  words  from  his  statement 
distributed  at  the  conference:  "There  Is  no 
Justlflcatlon  for  any  substantial  lr.crea.ie  In 
flour  prices  this  year,  nor  will  the  price  o.' 
wheat  and  flour  Justify  higher  bread  prices" 

The  Secretary's  argument  was  buttressed 
by  a  carefully  selected  combln.iticin  of  statu- 
tlcs  and  assumptions  Tiie  .•average  price  o! 
wheat  declined  by  36  cents  between  April  and 
June  this  year  "to  the  lowest  level  In  18 
years."  There  was  no  decline  In  flour  prices 
In  those  .3  months,  he  add-s. 

He  makes  much  of  the  fact  that  mills  were 
building  Inventories  meanwhile,  and  that 
July  asking  prices  d^n't  reflect  the  li,  wer  cos: 
r>f  wheat  bought  before  the  t.ix  went  Into 
f^tfpct  The  fact  that  sales  are  rurrentlT 
down,  he  :idds,  "would  Indicate  the  baking 
Industry  reflects  this  view  " 

We  sucgest  to  Secret. iry  Freem.in  th:it  any 
checkup  with  buyers  and  sellers  of  flour  in 
recent  weeks  would  have  dlscl'sed  that 
bakers  were  anxiously  building  Inventories 
to  get  under  the  wire  before  the  tax  went  Into 
effect,  with  the  millers  d  ilr.g  their  best  to 
accommixlate  them  That  was  the  chief  rea- 
!=on  for  slack  trading  tiie  first  part  of  Julv 
The  other  reason  was  that  neither  of  the  two 
Industries  must  vitally  concerned  were  able 
ti  determine  Ju.st  how  much  Impact  the  ne* 
wheat  tax  would  have  on  flour  prices,  and 
how  soon-  so  the  prevailing  policy  until  early 
this  past  week  has  been  one  of  watchful 
waiting. 

1  An  reported  in  our  National  AfTalrs  v*f- 
the  market  broke  Into  action  again  last  Tues- 
diiv.  touched  off  by  a  substantial  sale  of 
bakery  flovir  at  *5  53.  a  price  58  to  65  cenU 
above  the  same  day  a  year  ago.) 
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both  mining  and  baking  Industries,  the 

^^Tm  vheAl  and  flour  prices  are  closely 

ed  by  urofessional  specialists.    They  do 

^?--   euesl-inc  as  jiosslble  because  mistakes 

»* ••''''/ fpry  ci.^tlv  to  themselves  and  their 

■"*"  °,  jc"'   H'  w.'ver.   they   have   recognized 

-jnpa.^.  ^-^^^  obvious  to  any  realist  In  or  out 

'fJi'ne&s     That  Is  the  fact  that  any  arbl- 

T  addition  to  the  cost  of  Wheat  paid  by 


.^  ,ier  must  be  passed  on  to  the  baker, 

"..'•urn  na.-^  no  alternative  but  to  adjust 

rover   the  added  cott  of  his 


•"'id  rrices 
;;,,,:  i:.i:red:eiit 
jecret.i.-y   hTeemun 


..^  the  f«rnu-r  gets  the  benefit  of  wl 
■^'lai  gn.nu-  Cengress  decides  to  gi\ 
'■C  -dunot    understand    why    that 


Is  duty  bound  to  see 
benefit  of  whatever 
ve  him. 
should 
campaign  of  advance  criticism  of 
;f  "."dustrles  on  whom  the  fiU-mer  depends 
.'"^•ut  his  crops  tlirough  the  channels  of 
rc'''&u:lon  and  jirocesslng  and  Into  con- 
sumption. 

«>  would  also  urge  that  he  and 
^..  d  do  a  more  elfectlve  Job  for  all 
'.,-ed-from  .'.<rm  to  table — If  they  conr 
i  -ed  w.th  the  Industries  concerned  and 
("died  the  realities  as  well  as  the  theories 
-"Ived  m  making  these  programs  work. 


his  staff 
con- 


LETS  NOT  ENACT  UNSOUND 
LEGISLATION 

Mr  REIFEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
jiammous  consent  that  the  .gentleman 
"^om  New  Jersey  I  Mr.  Frelinghuysen] 
aa.v  extend  his  remarks  at  this  point 
'2  the  Record  and   include  extraneous 

aatter 

The  SPE.^KER.  Is  there  objection  to 
uie  request  of  the  gentleman  from  South 
^ota'' 

There  was  no  ob.iection. 

Mr  FRELINGHUYSEN.  Mr.  Speak- 
■■:  ;:  has  been  announced  that  the  House 
Hies  Commit ti't>  will  decide  next  Tues- 
:a.v,  July  28,  whether  or  not  to  grant  a 
-ie  on"  the  Powt  11-Landrum  poverty 
Dacltat'P.  H.K  11377.  Because  the  Presi- 
:?.".!  has  placid  this  bill  on  his  must  list, 
:  :s  as.'iumed  that  a  rule  will  be  granted. 
['.r^i  that  this  will  not  be  the  case. 

One  statement  which  I  made  yesterday 
j.-.ile  ustifying  before  the  Rules  Com- 
z::^e  has  been  widely  quoted  In  the 
:re<.s  Since  that  statement,  taken 
.;:r,e  implies  that  I  am  pessimistic  that 
I'.c  House  may  accept  this  unwise  pro- 
posal, should  a  rule  be  granted,  I  should 
:le  to  clarify  my  position.  I  wish  to 
-ike  clear  that  I  am  confident  this  bill 
x'.  be  defeated,  should  it  reach  the  floor 
■;;.^.e  House. 

:  did  testify  before  the  Rules  Commit- 
.r  10  the  elTect  that  patent  and  increas- 
.:.?  prt>ssure  by  the  President  might  well 
!orce  a  vote,  that  Members  generally  do 
".ot  want  to  vote  for  poverty,  and  that 
'.r.e  minds  of  many  Members  are  already 
ziie  up.  Unfortunately,  however,  the 
"r'-.'^s  accounts  which  I  have  seen  failed 
•0  point  out  the  specific  reasons  which  I 
■a-e  the  Rules  Committee  which  leads 
'?  to  believe  that  many  Members,  both 
>mocrats  and  Republicans,  will  vote 
2?ainst— and  not  m  favor  of — this  un- 
'■..^proiV)sal. 

't  is  the  basic  weakness  of  the  bill,  the 
unprecedented  jxiwers  which  it  would 
r.ve  to  a  new.  and  unnecessary,  Federal 
i«?r.cy.  and  the  dangers  which  this  new 
i«"fricy  poses  to  time-tested  relationships 
3ftween  the  Federal  Government  and 
-  State  and  local  governments,  which 


make  me  optimistic,  not  pessimistic, 
about  the  prospects  for  defeating  this 
bill.  This  bill  represents  unsound  legis- 
lation; it  should  be  defeated. 

I  testified  yesterday  that  this  "poverty 
package"  would  make  possible  the  fi- 
nancing by  the  Federal  Government  of 
private  as  well  as  public  agencies,  if  a 
showing  can  be  made  that  such  agencies 
are  engaged  in  fighting  poverty.  An 
organization  such  as  the  NAACP,  for 
example,  could  receive  Federal  financing 
for  a  local  "community  action"  program. 
As  another  example,  the  organization 
requesting  help  might  have  a  religious 
affiliation.  While  I  believe  such  orga- 
nizations are  meritorious,  I  do  not  be- 
lieve their  efforts  should  be  automatically 
financed  by  taxpayers'  money.  To  make 
matters  worse,  the  community  where  a 
federally  financed  project  would  operate 
would  have  no  power  to  decide  whether 
or  not  this  Federal  money  should  be 
made  available.  Nor,  I  might  add.  would 
the  State  government  have  any  role,  ex- 
cept for  such  "comment"  as  a  Governor 
might  make.  Such  powers  to  a  poverty 
czar,  in  my  opinion,  are  far  too  broad. 

This  kind  of  Federal  intervention.  I 
testified,  is  not  only  unprecedented,  it  is 
entirely  unwarranted.  It  would  be  an 
open  invitation  for  struggles  for  power 
by  various  organizations  within  a  com- 
munity, without  any  control  by  that  com- 
munity over  the  Federal  funds.  In  testi- 
mony before  the  Rules  Committee  several 
weeks  ago,  I  pointed  out  that  in  New 
York  City,  for  example,  a  well  publicized 
struggle  for  power  by  various  "poverty" 
organizations  is  already  underway.  For 
the  Federal  Poverty  Director  to  have  sole 
authority  to  tip  the  scales  in  such 
struggles  seems  to  be  both  unwise  and 
imnecessary.  Mayor  Wagner,  I  might 
add,  specifically  requested  some  control 
over  use  of  Federal  "poverty"  funds  in 
his  city,  but  his  suggestion  has  not  been 
heeded. 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  Speaker,  let  me  say 
once  again,  this  "poverty  package"  has 
been  hastily  drafted,  and  it  has  not  been 
adequately  considered  by  the  many  com- 
mittees which  have  most  knowledge  of, 
and  experience  with,  the  proposals  con- 
tained in  it.  In  my  opinion,  this  bill's 
controversial  and  complex  provisions 
would  better  be  considered  next  year, 
when  the  political  campaigning  will  be 
behind  us. 


THE  FPC  AND  REA 

Mr.  REIFEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Langen]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  South 
Dakota? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  LANGEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  was 
my  privilege  earlier  today  to  submit  a 
statement  before  the  Senate  Commerce 
Committee  in  support  of  S.  2028,  which 
is  of  particular  interest  to  me,  since  I 
have  introduced  H.R.  8058,  an  identical 
bill.  It,  too.  would  seek  to  amend  the 
Federal  Power  Act  so  as  to  prohibit  the 
Federal  Power  Commission  from  extend- 


ing its  activities  into  nonprofit  coopera- 
tives. I  would  like  to  share  my  remarks 
with  my  colleagues  in  the  House: 

Much  has  been  said  by  interested  persons, 
both  pro  and  con,  as  to  the  FPC's  Jurisdic- 
tion over  certain  electric  cooperatives  and 
the  intent  of  Congress  as  to  such  Jurisdic- 
tion.  It  Is  reassuring  that  Congress  has 
chosen  to  exercise  its  rightful  and  proper 
duty  in  clarifying  that  Intent  and  in  defin- 
ing the  limitations  of  the  Commission.  This 
is  the  place,  of  course,  where  such  authority 
finally  rests. 

I  believe  this  bill  should  be  enacted.  It  is 
necessary  for  a  number  of  reasons,  not  the 
least  of  which  was  the  show-cause  order  is- 
sued by  the  Federal  Power  Commission  on 
July  22,  1963.  That  order  was  issued  against 
Dalryland  Power  Cooperative,  Mlnnkota 
Power  Cooperative,  and  the  South  Central 
Rural  Electric  Cooperative,  to  show  cause 
why  they  should  not  comply  with  the  Com- 
mission's regulations  on  rate  schedule  filing, 
accounting,  and  reporting. 

It  is  my  contention  that  FPC  Intrusion 
into  the  operations  of  these  electric  coopera- 
tives not  only  was  not  necessary,  but  con- 
stitutes a  burden  on  the  cooperatives,  which, 
up  to  now,  had  existed  without  incident  un- 
der the  exclusive  jurisdiction  of  the  Rural 
Electrification  Administration. 

These  cooperatives  are  faced  with  un- 
wanted and  burdensome  expenses  whether 
they  fight  the  show-cause  order  or  comply 
with  it  If  they  fight  it,  the  burden  of  proof 
is  on  the  shoulders  of  the  cooperatives,  that 
can  ill  afford  the  expense  of  litigation.  If 
they  decide  to  comply,  they  are  saddled  with 
the  added  time  and  expense  of  accounting 
and  reporting  to  the  FPC. 

Further,  it  is  my  interpretation,  which  was 
shared  by  Howard"  Morgan  of  the  FPC  in  his 
dissenting  opinion,  that  it  was  not  the  Intent 
of  Congress  that  the  power  provided  the 
Commission  by  the  Congress  for  the  regula- 
tion of  privately  financed  electric  companies 
should  be  used  for  the  regulation  of  rural 
electric  cooperatives.  Commissioner  Morgan 
said  that  he  didn't  believe  the  Commission 
should  dissipate  Its  limited  staff  and  re- 
sources In  an  attempt  to  expand  its  jurisdic- 
tion when,  by  the  Commission's  own  admis- 
sions, limitations  of  staff  and  other  resources 
already  prevented  it  from  solving  problems 
in  areas  where  It  does  have  Jurisdiction. 

Gentlemen,  there  also  is  a  big  difference 
between  an  electric  cooperative,  which  serves 
its  owner-patrons  In  a  geographic  area  that 
crosses  State  lines  than  a  business  dealing 
for  profit  In  Interstate  commerce.  This  was 
graphically  portrayed  In  Commissioner  Mor- 
gan's dissenting  views  on  the  show-cause 
order: 

"I  believe  Congress  assumed  that  to  carry 
out  the  objectives  of  rural  electrification,  co- 
operatives located  almost  exactly  on  the  bor- 
der between  two  States  (such  as  Mlnnkota 
Cooperative  and  Dalryland  Cooperative  In  the 
order)  would  engage  In  interstate  commerce 
in  the  course  of  electrifying  or  supplying  the 
Immediately  contiguous  rural  area  in  the 
adjoining  State.  And  naturally.  Congress 
assumed  that  In  purchasing  Its  power  supply 
from  a  private  company,  a  cooperative  (such 
as  the  South  Central  Cooperative  named  in 
the  order)  might  buy  from  a  private  profit 
company  subject  to  regulation  under  part  II 
of  tlie  Federal  Power  Act.  But  there  Is  no 
evidence  that  Congress  Intended  that  non- 
profit rural  electric  cooperatives  were  to  be 
subject  to  regulation  under  part  II  of  the 
Federal  Power  Act." 

In  favoring  this  bill  to  more  clearly  direct 
the  scope  of  activity  for  the  FPC.  I  also  must 
register  some  concern  over  the  possibility  of 
a  further  move  Into  the  field  of  cooperatives 
by  the  Conunlsslon.  Authority  to  regulate 
electric  cooperatives  could  conceivably  be 
used  as  a  stepping  stone  to  eventual  FPC 
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control  of  REA  on  every  level  of  activity  all 
the  way  down  to  the  local  co-ops.  on  the 
premlBC  that  Individual  co-ops  buy  power 
from  the  larger  generating  and  transmitting 
cooperatives. 

It  Is  also  noted  that  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture Is  convln'-ed  that  FPC  Jurisdiction 
over  REA-flnanced  systeni.s  would  conflict 
with  and  overlap  the  statutory  responsibili- 
ties of  the  REA  Admlni.stratfir  I  would 
agree. 

Even  the  Federal  Piwer  Commission  s  own 
statement  to  the  Congress,  relating  to  the 
bill  under  discussion  here,  failed  to  offer 
convincing  reasons  for  not  passing  this  bill. 
And  contrary  to  the  Commi.ssii>ns  claim, 
this  bill  would  not  create  problems  for  the 
FPC  In  Its  present  regulatory  capacity,  since 
this  bill  merely  adds  nonprofit  coopera- 
tives to  the  list  of  businesses  or  other  In- 
strvimentalltles  already  excluded  from  FPC 
Jurisdiction. 

In  closing.  I  would  nice  to  call  attentUin 
to  the  complete  absence  of  public  clamor 
for  FPC  Jurisdiction  over  electric  ccxipera- 
tlves.  All  through  my  years  as  a  State  leg- 
islator and  a  Memtier  of  Congress.  I  have 
yet  to  receive  a  letter  or  request  suggesting 
the  need  for  such  Jurisdiction  Were  such 
demands  prevalent.  I  am  sure  they  would 
have  t)een  conveyed  to  me.  since  one  of  the 
three  cooperatives  named  m  the  show-cause 
order  la  that  of  the  Minnkota  Power  Coop- 
erative, which  serves  a  good  p<jrtlon  of  my 
Congressional  District 

As  an  REA  patron  of  Mlnnlcota.  on  my 
farm,  I  can,  by  experience  and  first-hand 
knowledge,  assure  you  gentlemen  of  the  high 
regard  that  is  held  thr(jughout  the  area  for 
the  proficient  service  and  management  that 
has  been  provided  by  them  over  the  years 

It  would  be  tragic  to  burden  these  flne 
people,  who  have  electrified  America  under 
the  adequate  supervision  of  the  Rural  Ele'- 
trlficatlon  Administrator,  with  the  hardships 
that  would  result  from  further  and  un- 
needed  Government  Intervention. 

It  Is  for  these  reasons  that  I  respectfully 
urge  your  favorable  consideration  of  this 
legislation  to  establish  a  clear  Intent  of  Con- 
gress on  the  scope  of  activities  Intended  for 
the  Federal  Power  Commission 


CREDIT  GUARANTEES  TO  COMMU- 
NIST SHOULD  BE  SUSPENDED 

Mr.  REIFEL  Mr  Stnaker.  I  a.sk 
unanimous  consent  that  the  k'fntleman 
from  Illinois  I  Mr  FindleyI  may  e.xtend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extranei^us  matter 

The  SPEAKER  Is  there  obiection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  South 
Dakota? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PINDLEY.  Mr  Speaker,  here  Is 
the  text  of  a  letter  I  sent  today  to  Presi- 
dent Johnson  requesting?  him  to  call  a 
halt  to  further  Communist  trade  credits 
pending  investigation  of  .suspected  trans- 
shipment of  wheat  to  Cuba  by  the  Soviet 
Union : 

July  23,  1964 
The  Honorable  Lyndon  B  J'Hnson 
President  of  the  Vruted  States. 
The  White  Houi'-. 
Washington.  D  C 

Deak  M«.  President  The  Soviet  Union's 
suspected  transshipment  to  Cuba  of  United 
States  wheat  rekindles  public  concern  over 
the  hazards  of  trade  with  Communist  coun- 
tries. If  transshipment  has  '>ccurred.  it  Is 
a  violation  of  the  agreement  made  between 
your  administration  and  the  Soviet  Union 

On  February  5.  1964.  you  notified  Congress 
of  your  ofBclal  determination  that  the  ex- 
tension of  trade  credit  guarantees  to  the  So- 
viet Union   and   six  other   Communist   gov- 


ernmentjj  Is  in  the  n.itlon.U  interest  Yi  u  did 
so  under  authority  grfuited  very  reluctantly 
last  Christmas  eve  by   the  C^ 'tigress 

As  a  resuU  the  Import-Exjx  irt  Bank,  an 
Institution  owne<l  and  tin. meed  entirely  bv 
US  taxpayers  is  now  authorized  to  give 
credit  guiirantees  to  the  Soviet  Union  and 
the  other  Communist  government.s.  I  re- 
spectfully urge  you  to  withhold  further  gu;u-- 
antees  while  our  governmentnl  Intelligence 
agencies  are  getting  the  facts  on  the  reported 
transshipment  to  Cuba. 

If  the  Investigation  shows  the  S<^)vlet  Union 
did  In  fact  violate  the  shipping  ngreement. 
the  credit  guarantees  should,  in  my  opinion, 
be  permanently  withdrawn,  Ujgethfr  with 
other  appropriate  steps. 

Your  action  now  to  withhold  further  giiar- 
anlees  would  be  a  clear  warning  to  the  Soviet 
Union  and  Its  satellites  that  the  United 
States  views  with  deep  concern  the  reported 
v|i>latlon  of  the  export  agreement  To  per- 
mit yuur  offer  of  credit  guarantees  to  stand 
unchanged  would  be  to  invite  further 
violation. 

Sincerely  yours. 

Paul  Pindlkt. 
Representattie  tn  Congress. 

Mr.  Speaker,  surely  we  are  nut  so 
hunuTV  for  trade  that  we  will  extend 
credit  to  Communist  governments  which 
go  back  on  their  word. 
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us  BALANCE  OF  PAYMENTS 
Mr  RKIEEL  Mr  Speaker.  I  a.sk 
unanimou.s  consent  that  the  t-entleman 
from  Missouri  I  Mr.  Curtis  I  may  extend 
hi.s  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  ^entk-man  from  South 
Dakota? 

There  was  rio  objection. 
Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr  Speaker,  on  March 
19,  the  Joint  Economic  Committee  is- 
sued a  report  on  Tlie  US  Balance  of 
Payments."  The  report  followed  a 
lenpthy  series  of  scholarly  and  hmhly 
useful  hearings  on  the  continuing'  bal- 
ance-of-payments  problem  which  con- 
fronts  our   Nation. 

The  Republican  members  of  the  com- 
mittee, includlntr  myself,  joined  with  the 
majority  in  signing  that  report  because 
we  felt  that  many  of  the  findings  and 
recommendations  were  pertinent  to  the 
problem  and.  if  backed  by  the  full  weight 
of  the  committee,  would  have  a  greater 
impact  upon  policy 

Our  support  for  the  report,  however, 
was  not  without  reser\ations  It  will  be 
noted  that  many  of  the  minority  mem- 
bers wrote  brief  footnotes  of  dissent  or 
clarification  on  a  number  of  points 
throughout  the  report  In  addition. 
Senator  J.acob  K  Javits  and  I  wrote 
additional  views. 

Because  of  the  importance  of  the  re- 
port. Mr  Donald  A  Webster,  minority 
economist  of  the  committee,  asked  Dr 
Howard  S  Piquet,  senior  specialist  in  in- 
ternational economics  at  the  Library  of 
Congre.vs,  for  his  comments  on  it  Dr. 
Piquet  has  responded  to  that  request 
with  a  letter  dated  July  7  as  well  as  a 
lengthy  statement  of  detailed  comments 
on  the  committee  report 

I  believe  that  Dr  Piquet's  analysis 
should  be  read  carefully  by  all  those  with 
an  interest  in  this  difficult  and  continu- 
ing problem  posed  by  the  balance  of 
payments     Dr   Piquet  has  advanced  the 


debate    significanilv    bv    hLs  th-,,.  w 
criticism  of  the  commiuee ?  re^^'^"^ 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a\^ 
of  his  letter  of  July  7  to  Mr  WehL?! 
the  committee  sUiff  and  a  copy  oTh 
detailed   comments  on  the  committal 
balance-of-payments  report  be  incluL 
m  the  Record  at  this  point. 

The  Library  of  Congress 

Washington.  DC  .July?  nu 
Mr  Donald  A  Webster.  " 

Jtiint  Economic  Committee, 
S>'w  Senate  Office  Butldtng. 
Washington.  D  C 

Dear  Dus  Some  weeks  ago  you  said  vou 
would  like  to  have  my  commentg  on  -h, 
committee's  March  19  report  on  The  Um'^ 
States  Balance  of  Payments  •  Other  ase'ir- 
ments  ha\e  Interfered  with  my  doing  '''^' 
for  you.  but  I  have  finally  succeeded  in  pu-! 
tins  my  thoughts  on  paper  I  hope  thev  w ' 
not  be  too  late  to  be  useful  to  vou 

My  overall  criticism  of  the  report  1*  ttm 
It  advances  boldly  up  ui  the  threshold  •„! 
the  problem  and  then  stops  abruptly— Uk^ 
a  knight  In  armor  against  the  fortress  gat« 
Quite  properly,  the  report  stresses  the 
need  for  international  "adjustment  "  bu:  ■: 
falls  to  discuss  what  adjustment  means  .\: 
Just  the  point  where  it  seems  t..  be  gettmi 
somewhere  it  abruptly  tosses  the  ball  into 
opponent  territory,  by  s.iyuig  that  it  is  up 
to  the  ■■.•surplus"  nation.s  to  do  all  the  ad- 
justing. There  seems  to  be  Utile  apprecu- 
tlon  of  the  fact  that  adjustment  means  ad - 
lustments  "within"  domestic  economies,  in 
both  surplus  and  deficit  countries  To  be 
effective,  adjustment  Involves  changes  In  in- 
dividual prices,  wages,  and  interest  ra',«. 
;us  well  as  the  movement  of  labor  and  capital 
out  of  marginal  lines  of  production  into 
more  efficient  lines,  as  competitive  Import* 
Increnie 

What  Is  popularly  known  as  the  "balance- 
of-payments  problem"  Is  not  merely  the 
problem  of  overcoming  recent  and  present 
deficits"  of  some  $3  billion  per  annum— 
the  amounts  by  which  exports  of  funds  from 
the  United  Suites  have  e.xceeded  Imports  cf 
funds  Into  the  country.  Rather.  It  is 
the  problem  of  finding  means  for  keeping 
the  international  financial  accounts  in 
stiible,  and  continuing  equilibrium,  as  was 
done  with  reasonable  success  prlur  to  Wor^d 
War  I  Maintaining  equilibrium  is  more 
difficult  than  elinilnatmg  a  contemporary 
"deficit."  The  continuing  imbalance  results 
from  the  fact  that  the  amounts  that  the 
United  States  has  been  sending  abroad  m 
the  form  of  long-term  capital  investment 
and  to  support  its  large  foreign  mlliury  es- 
tfibllshment,  have  not  been  matched  by 
equally  large  excesses  of  merchandise  ex- 
ports over  merchandise  Imports 

The  biuslc  rea.son  for  persistent  imbalances 
Is  the  unwillingness  of  practically  all  coun- 
tries to  allow  their  economies  to  adjust  to 
each  other 

International  financial  equilibrium  was 
mainUilned  before  1914  because  countries 
were  willing  to  allow  their  economies  U)  ad- 
Ju.st  U)  each  other.  The  leading  countries 
were  then  on  a  free  gold  standard,  which 
meant  that  If  any  country  was  running  a 
surplus  In  Its  International  accounts  it* 
currency  would  appreciate  on  the  fnreiRn  ex- 
changes In  terms  of  the  currencies  uf  the 
countries  that  were  Importing  from  It  in  ex- 
cess. The  foreign  value  of  Us  currency  would 
rise  until  it  reached  the  "t'old  p>'lnf  and 
gold  would  be  Imported  frum  the  deflci: 
countrles 

Since  commercial  credit  and  currency  in 
circulation  was  directly  linked  to  natlona^ 
gold  reserves,  the  Importation  of  gold  would 
result  In  a  l.irger  credit  base  with  resulting 
tncre.ases  In  the  prices  of  cerUiln  commodi- 
ties In  consequence,  lm{>irt,s  would  be  stim- 
ulated until  balance  In  the  internaUonal  ac- 
counts was  restored. 
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The  Heart  of  the  gold  standard  system  was  barriers.    Then,  troublesome  questions  of  Im 

mneness  of  countries  to  acept  each  other's  port  competition  will  really  come  to  the  fore 

noru  and    to    allow    Internal    prices   and  ground.     Which  products  shall  we  admit — 

''^P^  _j...„»    tn    tViom         To    a    certain    de-  »»nt.tlB    nr>H    l-»«»<»f9    lonrl     anrl    7\nf'>    cVinoc?    nnt- 


JgeB  to  adjust  to  them 
!^.  tariffs  delayed  •'^*- 
U'lesdld  not  try  to 


l°Z   ^riBs  delaved   adjustment,  but  coun- 
P"'  ..  ^  _  ,.  .„.  f. ,  exclude  each  other's  goods 


hv' imposing  quantiuuive  controls,  in  the 
'orm  of  import  quotas,  exchange  controls. 
and  similar  barriers  to  triide. 

Coniemporarv  critics  of  the  International 
free  gold  sundard  are  prone  to  criticize  it 
nn  the  ground  that  Its  readoptlon  would  be 
°deflatlon;u-y  "  Underlying  this  contention 
•  <  '.ne  belief  that  the  world's  stock  of  mone- 
•Vv  c 'Id  1*^  becoming  Increasingly  inade- 
quate to  t,ike  care  of  the  growing  volume 
or  world  trade  ^     ^        ^ 

such  reaiKUilng  confuses  across-the-board, 
nr  average  price  movements  with  changes  in 
prices  of  individual  commodities.  If  coun- 
tries were  willing  t^i  allow  gcKxls  iuid  services 
•x>  move  freely  across  their  borders — and  to 
accept  the  consequences  by  allowing  lines  of 
nnxluction  that  are  not  suited  to  their  en- 
r.rr.nient  to  give  way  to  lines  that  are  bet- 
ter suited  -there  would  be  need  for  only 
small  gold  reserves.  International  settle- 
ments would  be  made  on  the  clearing  house 
principle,  and  Individual  prices  would  quickly 
adiu.st  to  each  other  so  as  to  maintain  equi- 
librium In  the  International  accounts. 
Changes  In  Individual  prices  would  not  neces- 
sa.'llv  re.'-ult  m  acrofw-the-board  "deflation" 
or  inflation."  Either  could  result,  however. 
If  countries  Interfered  with  the  forces  of 
economic  adjustment.  The  imposition  of 
quantitative  trade  restrictions,  and  of  ex- 
clufl  inary  t-^irlfTs,  could  cause  this  to  come 
about.  Inflation  or  deflation,  thus  caused. 
would  not  be  the  result  of  a  freely  function- 
ing cold  standard,  but  rather  of  Interference 
with  it.s  operation. 

There  Is.  of  course,  little  likelihood  that 
countries  will  be  willing  to  allow  their  econ- 
omies to  adjust  to  each  other  to  the  full 
degree  necessary  to  reestablish  an  Inter- 
national free  gold  standard.  Since  the  close 
of  World  War  II  national  governments  have 
turned  more  and  more  toward  the  objective 
cf  m.tlntalnlng  full  employment.  To  this 
end  they  have  been  much  more  willing  to 
interfere  with,  than  to  encourage,  the  free 
play  cf  International  economic  forces.  When 
imports  Interfere  with  the  maintenance  of 
dom.estlc  programs  (domestic  support  pro- 
grams In  agriculture,  for  example)  they  are 
m  re  likely  to  restrict  Imports  than  to  aban- 
don '-'T  5!eri<i\isly  mcxllfy.  the  programs. 

Nevertheless.  It  remains  true  that  Inter- 
national financial  equilibrium  will  be  main- 
tained, only  to  the  extent  that  countries 
are  willlnp  to  accept  each  other's  competitive 
goc'ds  This  Is  why  foreign  trade  policy  is 
so  imp<irtant  as  a  solution  to  the  problem 
cr  Imbalance  In  the  International  financial 
accounts. 

If  national  economies  were  allowed  to  ad- 
Just  to  each  other  through  flexible  exchange 
rates  (either  under  a  free  gold  standard,  or 
on  some  other  basis)  the  U.S.  dollar  would 
fall  In  value,  relative  to  other  currencies,  suf- 
ficiently to  enable  U.S.  merchandise  exports 
'.0  increase  to  the  degree  necessary  to  enable 
the  United  States  to  continue  its  foreign 
economic  programs  with  a  minimum  of 
strain  Even  though  nations  are  not  likely 
to  allow  their  economies  to  adjust  to  each 
other  freely,  there  is  abundant  opportunity 
for  International  cooperation.  Really  mean- 
ingful tariff  cuts,  and  modifications  in  non- 
tarlfT  trade  barriers.  In  the  current  "Ken- 
nedy round  '  of  trade  negotiations  at  Geneva, 
could  go  a  considerable  distance  toward 
•  acUitatlng  the  attainment  of  International 
equilibrium  Right  now.  It  Is  up  to  the 
Europeans,  especially  the  six  countries  com- 
prising the  European  Common  Market,  to 
reduce  their  trade  barriers  against  U.S.  agri- 
cultural exports.  Later  on,  the  shoe  may 
*>«  on  the  other  foot,  and  it  will  then  be  up 
to  the  United  States  to  liberalize  its  trade 


cattle  and  beef?  lead  and  zinc?  shoes?  cot- 
ton textiles?  Such  questions  are  loaded  with 
political  headaches. 

It  can  be  stated  unequivocally,  however, 
that  liberalization  of  International  trade  re- 
strictions throughout  the  free  world  is  an 
essential  Ingredient  of  effective  international 
cooperation.  The  only  place  where  this  is 
brought  out  in  the  committee's  report  is  in 
the  additional  views  of  Representative  Cur- 
tis, and  even  here  It  Is  not  followed  through 
to  a  logical  conclusion.  The  reference  to  for- 
eign trade  policy  at  the  top  of  page  3  is  little 
more  than  the  usual  administration  line 
(Republican,  as  well  as  Democratic)  that 
tries  to  make  it  appear  that  the  United  States 
has  taken  the  lead  in  the  effective  tearing 
down  of  world  trade  barriers.  Would  that 
It  were  so. 

My  detailed  comments  on  Individual  sec- 
tions of  the  report  are  enclosed. 

I  should  like  to  add  that  the  thoughtful 
and  closely  reasoned  remarks  contained  In 
the  "additional  views"  of  Representative 
Curtis  should  be  incorporated  in  the  report 
proper.  They  are  excellent,  and  contain 
many  observations  that  are  more  important 
to  a  solution  of  the  balance-of-payments 
problem  than  many  of  the  points  made  In 
the  report  itself. 

Yours  sincerely, 

Howard  S.  Piquet. 
Senior  Specialist  in 
International  Economics. 


The  U.S.   Balance  of  Payments 
(Committee's  report  of  March  19, 1964) 

Page  4,  lines  1-3:  The  statement  that 
"these  deficits  have  resulted  In  significant 
gold  losses  and  to  some  extent  have  dimin- 
ished confidence  In  the  dollar  abroad"  is 
misleading.  It  gives  the  Impression  that  gold 
exports  In  any  given  year  result  from  the 
balance-of-payments  deficit  in  that  same 
year,  which  Is  not  necessarily  so.  It  Is  the 
accumulation  of  past  deficits  that  has  given 
the  foreign  holders  of  dollar  balances  In  U.S. 
banks  power  to  withdraw  gold,  on  demand, 
whenever  they  choose  to  do  so.  Whether,  or 
when,  they  choose  to  do  this  has  little,  If 
any,  relationship  to  the  balance-of-payments 
deficit  In  any  given  year.  The  sentence  also 
gives  the  impression  that  there  has  been  sub- 
stantially diminished  confidence  in  the  U.S. 
dollar  abroad.  A  good  test  of  confidence  Is 
the  degree  to  which  foreigners  are  convert- 
ing their  dollar  balances  into  gold.  As  long 
as  net  total  foreign  dollar  balances  are  grow- 
ing It  seems  hardly  correct  to  conclude  that 
there  has  been  any  substantial  "loss  of  con- 
fidence" In  the  dollar.  If.  and  when,  there 
is  substantial  conversion  of  these  dollars 
Into  gold  It  might  be  correct  to  say  that 
there  has  been  a  loss  of  confidence. 

Page  5.  first  two  paragraphs  (under  "III. 
Findings")  :  "Adjustment"  lies  at  the  very 
center  of  what  has  come  to  be  called  the 
"balance-of-payments  problem."  In  these 
two  paragraphs  the  word  "adjustment"  ap- 
pears seven  times,  but  is  not  defined.  The 
thought-provoking  sentence  (line  4)  "But 
liquidity  Is  no  substitute  for  adjustment,  and 
no  amount  of  liquidity  would  be  adequate 
in  its  absence"  whets  the  reader's  appetite. 
He  Is  led  to  think  that  at  last  we  are  getting 
to  the  heart  of  the  problem.  As  he  reads  on, 
however,  he  finds  that  "adjustment"  Is  only 
a  word  which  has  little  concrete  meaning. 

Page  6,  section  (1 )  :  It  is  true  that  interna- 
tional equilibrium  is  the  responsibility  of  all 
countries — "surplus"  as  well  as  "deficit" 
countries.  But  it  would  be  well  not  to  for- 
get the  past  behavior  of  the  United  States 
in  this  respect.  Throughout  the  period  be- 
tween the  two  World  Wars,  when  the  United 
States  was  In  a  strong  surplus  position,  it 
hardly  "behaved  as  a  creditor  nation  should." 


Instead,  it  maintained  highly  restrictive 
trade  policies  and  accumulated  the  lion's 
share  of  the  world's  monetary  gold.  We 
should  think  twice  before  we  blame  today's 
creditor  countries  for  "not  doing  their  part" 
in  effectuating  international  financial  equi- 
librium. 

Page  6,  section  (2)  :  The  statement  that  "It 
is  imperative  that  the  United  States  bring  Its 
balance  of  payments  under  firm  control  with- 
in the  near  future"  echoes  a  frequently 
expressed  feeling.  It  is  important  that  we 
ask  ourselves  a  few  pertinent  questions.  If 
foreign  depositors  (holders  of  dollars)  should 
convert  their  dollars  into  gold  to  the  extent 
that  the  U.S.  gold  approached  depletion,  who 
would  be  hurt?  Dollars  are  the  I  O  U's  of  the 
United  States,  and  the  United  States  Is  the 
world  banker.  The  foreign  holders  of  dol- 
lars are  our  depositors  (creditors).  In  the 
event  of  a  bank  failure,  resulting  from  in- 
ability to  meet  its  deposit  obligations,  who 
loses  In  the  first  instance,  the  bank  or  its 
depositors? 

Foreigners  have  three  choices  with  respect 
to  their  dollar  holdings.  First,  they  can 
continue  to  hold  them  as  part  of  their 
monetary  reserves;  second,  they  can  convert 
them  into  gold  to  the  extent  that  the  United 
States  has  gold  with  which  to  redeem  them; 
or  third,  they  can  spend  them  in  the  United 
States  for  American-produced  goods  and 
services. 

If  they  drain  the  United  States  of  its  mone- 
tary gold  and  are  no  longer  willing  to  hold 
them  as  monetary  reserves,  they  can  always 
spend  them  for  the  purchase  of  U.S.  mer- 
chandise. It  Is  dllHcult  to  see  why  the 
United  States  would  be  the  loser  if  convert- 
ibility of  the  dollar  Into  gold  were  to  come  to 
an  end. 

The  problem  of  confidence  in  the  dollar  Is 
a  problem  of  the  free  world  as  a  whole,  and 
not  just  a  problem  confronting  the  United 
States.  The  countries  holding  substantial 
sums  of  dollars  have  an  even  larger  stake  in 
the  problem  than  the  United  States. 

Page  6.  section  (3)  :  These  two  paragraphs 
are  tricky  in  that  the  terms  under  discussion 
are  not  defined.  "Price  stability,"  "domestic 
prices."  "productivity,"  and  "wage  and  salary 
rates"  are  slippery  concepts.  Because  they 
mean  different  things  to  different  persons, 
they  appear  to  say  something  when,  in  fact, 
about  all  they  do  is  to  confirm  existing  pre- 
conceptions. 

More  specifically,  "price  stability"  in  the 
sense  of  a  stable  aggregate,  as  indicated  by 
some  kind  of  price  index,  should  not  be  con- 
fused with  stateility  of  individual  prices.  To 
effectuate  and  maintain  adjustment  among 
the  economies  of  the  free  world,  it  is  essential 
that  individual  prices  be  flexible,  in  response 
to  broad  forces  of  supply  and  demand,  within 
the  framework  of  general  price  stability — 
the  latter  term  meaning  that  aggregate  price 
levels  do  not  rise  or  fall  (substantially)  in 
response  to  monetary  forces. 

The  first  sentence  of  the  second  para- 
graph gives  the  impression  that  rising  wages 
and  rising  dividends  in  a  framework  of  stable 
prices  is  a  desirable  goal,  all  In  terms  of 
aggregates.  What  is  really  Important  to  bal- 
ance-of-payments adjustment  is.  not  that 
aggregate  wages  and  aggregate  profits  In- 
crease relative  to  the  general  price  level,  but 
that  individual  price,  wage,  and  profit  re- 
lationships be  allowed  to  adjust  freely  in 
response  to  the  principle  of  comparative  ad- 
vantage In  International  trade,  under  a  sys- 
tem of  full  and  free  competition.  That  is 
to  say.  In  the  absence  of  overall  inflation  due 
to  monetary  and  budgetary  factors,  wages, 
prices,  and  profits  should  be  allowed  to  ad- 
just, as  far  as  possible,  in  response  to  the 
forces  of  free  competition. 

Guldeposts  for  nonlnfiatlonary  wage  and 
price  behavior  serv'e  to  obscure  the  balance- 
of-payments  problem,  rather  than  to  clarify 
It.      Overall    productivity,    in    the    physical 
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sense,  has  little  to  do  with  the  relatlonahlp 
between  wages  and  productivity  In  any  i-lven 
line  of  production  About  the  only  correct 
generalization  th.it  can  be  made  along  these 
lines  Is  that,  for  the  economy  as  a  whole. 
with  a  constant  supply  of  money  and  credit 
(If  such  were  possible  i  falling  prlires.  fall- 
ing wiiges.  and  falling  profits  would  be  con- 
sistent with  increased  physical  productivity 

In  essence,  this  seclloa  says  little  more 
than  that  the  United  States  should  do  Ita 
best  to  avoid  price  Inflation 

I  ii<e  7,  sect.un  >4i  Whether  the  Brook- 
ings Institution's  balance-of-payments  pro- 
jections materialize  or  not  Is  largely  Irrele- 
vant to  the  centr  il  problem  The  central 
prnblein  is  not  elimination  of  the  current 
deflrU  In  the  International  accounts,  but 
rather  the  attalnmpnt  of  sustained  equilib- 
rium through  continuous  adjustment  of  the 
economies  of  the  leading  i^ountrles  of  the  free 
world  to  each  other 

Page  7,  section  5)  ;  This  section  la  a  com- 
bin.itlon  of  bogp\man  and  f.ictual  Inac- 
curacies. .Vh  stat>d  ab<ive,  if  forets^n  coun- 
tries should  de<  Id--  r.i  wre^'k  the  International 
monetary  system  by  ronvertln?  their  large 
dollar  ho'.dlai^  into  gold,  the  catastrophe 
would  be  theirs  mure  than  ours.  It  Is  true 
that  International  trade  and  finance  were 
chaotic  In  the  1930s,  but  tn  say  that  there 
has  been  substantial  progress  in  freeing  In- 
ternationa: trade  .md  ilnance  to  the  devjree 
necessary  to  restore  a  system  of  international 
financial  and  economic  equilibrium  Is  an 
exaggeration  We  have  merely  pecked  at  the 
problem  since  1934,  as  brought  out  by  Rep- 
resentative CvRTis  In  his  comments  on  pages 
2(>  23. 

Third  paragraph  It  Is  precisely  because 
foreign  countries  d)  realize  their  stake  In  the 
present  International  monetary  system  that 
they  have  refrained  from  'wrecking  the  dol- 
lar '• 

The  fourth  par,>graph  makes  1'  appear 
that  responsibllltv  for  m.Untainlng  and  im- 
pr  ning  the  functioning  of  the  International 
payments  system  Is  ?o!ely  that  of  the  United 
States,  which  Is  :i  't  true  The  word  "help" 
should  appear  bef  Te  the  word  maintain."  in 
the  first  line  of  the  fourth  paragraph 

Th"  last  statement  on  'he  page,  that  "the 
actions  of  some  to  increase  the  gold  com- 
p.:)nent  of  their  reserves  at  the  expense  of  the 
U  3,  gold  stock,  would  almost  seem  In  the 
broad  view  a  curtlng  of  self-destruction, 
etc."  sounds  naive  Since  when  has  the 
United  States  ha<<  a  God-given  monopoly  of 
'.he  world's  gold  .st^x-k''  The  broad  Inter- 
n.H.tlonal  econf)mlc  forces  are  so  powerful  that 
iMr  abnormally  lart;e  gold  stock  Is  being  re- 
distributed among  the  leading  countries  of 
the  world,  in  spite  of  wUhful  thinking  and 
attempts  to  prevent  It. 

Page  8.  lines  5  and  6:  It  Is  not  clear  that 
the  United  States  has  been  Inhibited"  from 
the  pursuit  of  Imp  >rtant  policy  oblectlves  at 
home  and  abroad  There  Is  still  doubt 
whether  we  rcallv  know  what  we  are  trying 
to  accomplish  uider  our  foreign  aid  pro- 
grams, and  our  foreign  military  p<')sture  Is  not 
ex  ictly  cry.->t,-!l  c'.e.is 

Page  8.  section  6  i  last  paragraph  on  page) 
It  Is  doubtful  whether  the  proposed  Interest- 
equalization  t.ix  can  be  Justified  even  In  the 
short  run  The  fact  that  other  countries  re- 
strict the  International  movement  of  capi- 
tal hard'y  JustlP.es  our  Interference  Two 
wrongs  do  not  make  a  right.  A  more  logical 
approach  would  b*-  for  the  United  States 
to  Insist  that  liber  ilized  trade  and  liberalized 
payments  are  two  sides  of  the  same  coin  a:;d 
use  Its  power  In  the  GATT  and  the  IMP 
to  Insist  that  Its  fellow  members  and  con- 
tracting parties  observe  b<^th  the  spirit  and 
the    letter  of   the   two   agreements. 

Page  9,  section  8  There  is  no  doubt  that 
the  assumption  by  European  countries  of  a 
larger  share   of   the   supf)ort   of   the    mvitna! 


defense  of  the  W''.h'  :\  uld  ij  >  ,i  '.in/  wav  'o- 
w.ird  ellmlnatl:  ^  •!:•■  i.-Tt-:;'  U  i?  b.il.u.cf-of- 
paynaents  deficit  Indeed,  such  action  on 
the  part  of  the  Europe.m  c<iM'-!TV<<  w  vi'.d  be 
the  1964  counterpart  of  th-    '.'    •  ■  .  of 

1947  48    when    the    Unlteu  -        i.-d 

Europe  from  lis  balanc"-of-paymp:        :   :",  it 

If  elimination  of  the  current  t>.%i.^u^e-^i- 
paymenta  de.'lclt  were  all  that  mattered,  this 
could  be  the  solution  to  the  problem  But. 
as  indicated  above,  the  balance-of-payments 
problem  Is  not  tiie  problem  of  eliminating 
large  deficits  on  the  part  of  one  country  or 
a  group  of  countries,  but  of  est.i  ■  ^  ft 

self-sustaining      equilibrating      n  •  m. 

Without  such  a  mechanism  we  can  expect  to 
be  pl.igued  by  alternating,  and  persistent. 
"dollar  shortages"  and  "dolhw  surpluses"  for 
<i  long  time  to  come. 

Page    10.   section   9     Here,   too,   the   word 
adju.itment"   Is   used    freely    without   ade- 
(juate  definition      Because  of  failure  to  de- 
fine It.  this  section  presents  a  strange  logic. 

Presumably,  adjustment  means  that  eco- 
nomic forces  within  the  various  countries 
would  be  allowed  to  operate  In  such  a  way  as 
to  effect  equilibrium  in  the  international 
acc<mnts  At  the  moment,  this  would  mean 
that  prices  of  certain  ctimmtxlltles  In  Europe 
I  not  neces&.»rily  general  price  levels,  how- 
ever) would  increase  relative  to  prices  of  the 
same  goods  in  the  United  States,  thereby 
enabling  the  United  States  to  increiise  Its 
exp<^>rt.s  relative  to  Its  Imports  If  exchange 
rates  were  flexible  and  could  vary  In  u-rms 
of  each  other  (as  they  used  to  do  under  the 
International  free  gold  standard  i  the  dollar 
would  fall  in  terms  of  other  currencies  suf- 
ficiently to  stimulate  certain  exports 

Responsibility  for  allowing  adjustnienta  to 
occur  should  not  be  pinned  on  either  the 
surplus  countries,  or  the  deficit  countries, 
alone.  Such  willingness  Is  the  re^p<>n8lblllty 
of  both  groups  of  countries  Adjustment, 
like  trade  Itself,  Is  a  two-way  street  Both 
the  surplus  countries  and  the  deficit  coun- 
tries are  guilty  of  resisting  necessary  internal 
adjustments. 

Page  11,  section  10  It  Is  all  too  true  that 
"the  surplus  countries,  understandably,  pre- 
fer giving  to  taking  advice  "  It  was  not  so 
many  years  ago  that  the  shoe  w.ls  on  the 
other  foot  and  the  United  States,  then  the 
world's  largest  surplus  ctiuntry,  did  not  hesi- 
tate to  give  advice  to  the  then-deficit  coun- 
tries. This  part  of  the  report  sounds  ama- 
teurish. 

Page  11.  section  11:  This  sounds  like  a  case 
of  the  "pot  calling  the  kettle  black."  Why 
-ire  export  subsidies  on  agricultural  products 
by  the  United  States  any  more  Justified  than 
restrictions  placed  on  agrlcu'.tur.il  lmp<irta 
by  the  European  countries?  .\nd.  does  the 
fact  that  the  proposed  Interes't-equallzatlon 
tax  Is  less  severe  than  certain  of  the  capital 
controls  existing  In  a  number  of  the  surplus 
countries  Justify  the  proposed  tax?  Are  little 
,slns  Justifiable,  while  bigger  ones  are  to  be 
condemned''  Furthermore,  does  not  the 
huge  size  of  the  US  economy,  relative  to  the 
economies  of  otir  partner  countries  In 
Enrope.  have  something  to  do  with  the  locus 
of  responsibility  with  regard  to  willingness 
to  allow  economies  to  adjust  to  each  other? 
I  doubt  whether  the  Europeans  will  be  great- 
ly convinced  by  the  arguments  here  pre- 
sented 

Page  11,  section  12:  It  Is  unrealistic  tO 
pxf^ect  that  the  surplus  countries  wilt  be 
willing  to  free  thflr  International  trade  nnd 
payment.i  from  existing  restrictions  without 
the  United  States  being  willing  to  do  ^o. 
also  The  Trade  Expansion  Act,  In  Its  pres- 
ent form.  Is  hardly  an  adequate  instrument 
to  attain  this  goal  The  latter  part  of  this 
section  come'!  close  to  prescribing  a  solution 
to  the  problem  of  International  adjustment 
of  economies  to  each  other  through  the  ex- 
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change  rate  mechanUm  Devuiudt'on  ui  v 
doll.ar.  in  terms  of  gold,  would  not  kU,  ,'* 
problem,  because  other  cnuiitries  would  i 
mediately  follow  suit  with  respect  'o  t  °i" 
own  currencies.  But,  changes  in  exc'i&n« 
rates  between  the  United  States  dollar  .?! 
other  currencies  would  make  sen-ie  tv, 
dimculty  is  to  evolve  a  mechanism  that  Jii\ 
make  this  possible.  The  propi^-al  if>  thu 
section  of  the  report,  that  surplus  countn*! 
appreciate  their  currencies,  vig-a-vis  thl 
US  dollar  would  have  the  same  ^n^^.  * 
would  depreciation  of  the  dollar  with  resoect 
to  thein  This  line  of  reasoning  u  :nore 
convincing  than  the  exhortations  contained 
throughout  most  of  the  report 

Page  12.  section  1  It  Is  fur  from  obv-oiu 
that  expanding  world  trade  requires  an  in- 
crease In  total  International  liquidity— le 
■reserves."  An  adequately  functioning  stb- 
tem  of  International  equilibrium,  ?rtUi 
flexible  exchange  rates  and  willingness  of 
countries  to  accept  each  other's  'mporta 
through  changes  in  individual  price  wage 
and  profit  relatlonihijjs.  would  enable  even 
expanding  world  trade  to  take  pK.ce  u.th  a 
bare  mlniniun;  of  liquidity  Under  the 
clearing  hou'e  principle  only  small  reserves 
are  required,  since  debits  and  credits  jfls«t 
each   other   between   viable  economies 

Page  12.  section  2:  This  section  .avs  very 
little  An  adequate  discussion  would  "-how 
how.  under  the  f>ld  free  gold  standard  mech- 
anism, the  adjustments,  commonly  cred- 
lte<l  to  movements  of  gold,  fhould  be  .ttrlb- 
uted  rathrr,  to  the  fact  that  exrh,ir.L-e  r.vn 
were  flexible  within  the  limits  of  the  gold 
points  Gold  did  not  move  as  often  na  is 
s<imet:mes  thought  It  was  flexibility  of 
exchange  rates  that  made  pofslble  adjust- 
ments at  the  margin  by  the  movement,  flrst, 
of  short-term  capital  and  then  by  trade  In 
certain  goods  in  response  to  these  change*. 
Under  a  system  of  free  trade  changes  In  the 
International  movement  of  certain  goods 
would  result  In  elimination  of  a  number  of 
marginal  firms  and  workers.  In  favor  of 
those  In  other  lines  In  accordance  with  the 
principle  of  comparative  advantage  It  U 
Important  to  realize  that  such  changes  were 
marginal  and.  In  and  of  them.'elves,  did  not 
precipitate  either  general  Inflation  or  gen- 
eral deflatltjn. 

Page  13.  section  3:  The  rate  of  growth  of 
the  world's  gold  pnxluctlon.  relative  to 
growth  of  the  volume  of  trade.  Is  largely  Ir- 
relevant to  the  problem  under  discussion. 
Existing  gold  stocks  are  adequate  to  satisfy 
the  world's  growing  liquidity  needs  under  a 
system  of  easy  economic  adjustments  rf  na- 
tional economies  to  each  otl-.er  i  .is  U'.dlcated 
Immediately  above i 

Why,  .as  stated  In  the  12th  line  from  the 
bottom,  must  "there  come  a  time  when  con- 
fidence In  the  dollar  as  a  reserve  a.sset  U 
Impaired'"'  Upon  wh.it  Internationa!  iisseU 
la  acceptability  of  the  dollar  dej^ndent' 
Must  It  be  gold''  Why  cannot  It  be  the  pur- 
chasing power  of  the  doll.ir  in  terms  of  gixidJ. 
kept  stable  tin  the  United  States)?  Cer- 
tainly. American  citizens  do  not  accept  dol- 
lars in  payment  for  ftooda  and  services  be- 
cause of  any  gold  backing  of  the  currency 
They  accept  them  becnu.se  they  kn^w  that 
they  can  buy  goods  and  service*  with  them 
from  other  persons  Why  cannot  tlie  same 
phenomenon  prevail   Ititernationally? 

Page  13,  section  4  The  pr '[lo.sal  that  re- 
moval of  the  25-percent  monetary  pcld  re- 
serve be  eliminated  is  In  order  The  timing 
of  such  action,  however.  Is  important  and  a 
matter  of  psychological  Judt'ment  Mean- 
while, the  reserve  requirement  can  be  with- 
drawn, administratively,  at  relatively  small 
cost 

Page  14.  section  5  If  the  United  State* 
were  willing  to  make  the  adjustmer.U  that 
would  be  called  for,  the  est,;i'bllshment  of  a 
world  reserve  bank  would  ni.irk  a  long  step 
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rd  in  'he  direction  of  International 
■■*'  mic  equlllbrluni.  But,  Congress  and 
'^""public  need   to   be   aware   that    an   ade- 


functionlng     world     reserve     bank 
ifouid  r  -1 "      ,  ^ ^    and    economic    steps    that 


''"*';^''rpaulre  that   the   United  Suites  take 

Ll.U      i^S  ^  .....         «.,,.„, ,rtAir.         c^tAnc^         ♦■Hot- 


rtam    fl'iancl.ii    ;inu    ecouonu..    .tlchd     wq" 

\h7not  always  be  poUtlciUly  convenient, 

!f.ould  be  nece.^.sary  for  the  United  States, 

"1  as  lor  ot;.<r  counines,  who  would  be 

"  "Ill^rs  in  such  a  bank,  to  iiccept  the  ad- 

,.^of  tae  bank.  Just  ..s  borrowing  depositors 
1  anv  bank  arc  required  by  the  bank  to  keep 
Lit 'financial  uflalrs  m  order. 

Paee  15  Recommendation  1:  Requiring  all 
rlverament  agencies  to  give  attention  to  the 
Mlance-of-pavments  deficit  could  oo  danger- 
Zi  unless  there  is  real  iinUerbt.indlng  of 
»ti«t  the  pre  b!em  Is  .-.ll  about  In  the  ab- 
„.ceor  sucl;  understand, iig.  there  Is  danger 
thit  individuiil  ^.genr-es  might  be  over- 
— lous  .Hid  pursue  mcrc.i.tillstlc  policies  to 
i\jid  paying  more  abroad  than  they  receive 
from  abroad  Such  action  might  not  be 
co.islstent  with  the  lungrun  Interest  of  the 
Uaited  States  Here  is  an  ;irca  where  sophls- 
Ucatlon  IS  a  must."  nnd  It  Is  expecting  a  lot 
»  expect  that  all  agencies  could  act  In  such 
'uhlon  on  their  own   initiative. 

Page  15  Recommendation  2:  The  United 
^t,■,tes  can  hardly  exjiect  the  European  Eco- 
iotnlcComnmniiy  to  abandon  its  highly  pro- 
ictlonist  agricultural  policy  unless  the 
I'r.ited  States  is  willing  to  do  the  tame  thing 
r.'Jx  respect  to  Its  own  Import  restrictions, 
act  only  with  respect  to  EEC,  taut  with  re- 
ipect  to  all  countries.  Including  Latin  Amer- 
ica (Such  as  our  quotas  against  Imports  of 
:«d,  zinc,  and  p>otroleum). 

Page  16.  Recommendation  4;  The  recom- 
mendation that  European  countries  having 
fttlance-of-piiyments  surjiluseE  bear  a  larger 
stare  of  the  cost  of  the  common  military 
aefense  makes  scn^•e  Just  as  the  Marshall 
plan  m.ide  sense  back  In  1947-48  when  the 
mited  States  had  a  balance-of-payments 
surplus  There  Is,  however,  some  danger 
Sere  of  letting  the  tall  wag  the  dog.  As  far 
uroilltary  defense  Is  CiJiicerned,  the  primary 
consideratli  n  should  be  milltiiry,  not  flnan- 
cul 

Page  16  Recommendation  5:  It  Is  easy 
foough  for  the  United  States  to  ad\lse  Euro- 
pean countries  to  remove  their  tariff  and 
jther  trade  restrictions.  But,  we  must  not 
f-ijTet  that  we  were  not  willing  to  follow  this 
ii-ire  ourselves  a  few  yeiirs  ago.  Neither  the 
Tr.ited  States  nor  the  countries  of  Europe 
:.i7f  been  willing  to  remove,  or  substantially 
•Muce,  those  trade  barriers  that  would  result 
.:  s-jbstantlal  Increa.ses  In  imports.  What 
:.^i  been  happening,  since  1934,  has  very 
.rxely  been  a  sIoui:hlng  off  of  excess  protec- 
tion In  the  form  of  reducing  tariffs  that  were 
ilg^.er  th.in  neco.'^siiry  to  exclude  highly  com- 
petitive Imports, 

■Hie  suggestion  that  there  be  a  careful  re- 
-fw  of  the  advisability  of  continuing  the 
-;:";ndltion.il  most-favored-natlon  policy  Is 
:r.  .'der  This  Is  not  to  say  that  the  policy 
i^  uld  be  abandoned  forthwith,  but  that 
'-•e.'e  should  be  an  Intensive  study  of  the 
i-est'..>n  by  qualifted   experts, 

?ige  18  Recommendation  8:  The  proposal 
•iit  exchan^te  rate  variation  under  the  IMF 
■*  lacre.ised  beyond  1  percent  on  either  side 
j' parity  is  rather  meaningless  unless  coun- 
ties agree  Ui  accept  each  other's  Imports 
•J^ly  To  the  extent  that  countries  are 
*'"ing  to  accept  each  other's  goods,  without 
wernmental  Interferences,  variable  ex- 
■••&nee  rates  provide  the  most  Important 
^'*  of  the  key  to  a  solution  of  the  problem 
•  ;nter:;,itir,nal  financial  equilibrium, 
'"ige  19  Recommendation  9:  The  last  four 
••^«  of  this  section  come  close  to  the  main 
>•-'-  n:imely.  the  willingness  of  the  United 
^te«  to  undertake  Its  share  of  the  adlust- 
-f-t  obligation. 


IMPROVING     OUR     ECONOMIC     IN- 
TELLIGENCE 

Mr.  REIFEL,  Mr,  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri  I  Mr.  Curtis]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER,  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  South 
Dakota? 

There  was  no  objection, 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  de- 
velopment of  appropriate  policies  to  deal 
with  the  Nation's  unemployment  prob- 
lem depends,  in  the  first  instance,  upon 
the  existence  of  detailed  and  accurate 
unemployment  statistics.  As  Martin  R, 
Gainsbrugh,  vice  president  and  chief 
economist  of  the  National  Industrial 
Conference  Board,  pointed  out  recently, 
there  are  several  great  voids  :n  our  sys- 
tem of  economic  intelligence  designed  to 
measure  unemployment. 

In  the  first  place,  there  is  a  glaring 
lack  of  statistics  that  break  down  the 
unemployed  by  category,  showing,  for 
example,  how  many  are  transitionally 
unemployed,  how  many  are  voluntarily 
idle,  and  how  many  are  long-term  un- 
employed. Mr.  Gainsbrugh  points  out 
that  joblessness  in  the  United  States  to- 
day is  not  accompanied  by  the  poverty 
and  distress  of  earlier  times  or  of  other 
countries  and  that,  therefore,  there  is 
probably  a  heightened  degree  of  volun- 
tary unemployment  in  the  United  States, 
This  conclusion  leads  one  to  believe  that 
unemployment  today  is  vastly  different 
from  the  mass  prolonged  unemployment 
of  the  thirties  and  calls  for  different 
remedies. 

The  second  gap  in  our  economic  intel- 
ligence is  the  lack  of  a  measurement  of 
job  vacancies.  The  conference  board  it- 
self has  done  some  pioneering  work  in 
this  area  through  its  index  of  help- 
wanted  advertisements.  The  board's 
data  for  April  show  help-wanted  ads 
higher  than  at  any  time  in  the  past  7 
years.  This  stands  in  contrast  to  the 
continued  high  level  of  the  unemploy- 
ment rate.  The  board's  data  shows  that 
severe  shortages  of  certain  types  of  skills 
can  occur  even  in  areas  where  chronic 
unemployment  is  the  norm.  Mr.  Gains- 
brugh says  that  this  lack  of  reliable 
measures  of  national  job  vacancies  or 
the  demand  for  labor  is  the  most  glar- 
ing void  in  our  economic  intelligence. 
Data  on  job  vacancies  can  contribute  to 
a  clarification  of  public  debate  on  some 
imix)rtant  economic  problems,  including 
whether  our  current  unemployment  is 
primarily  traceable  to  insufficient  aggre- 
gate demand  or  structural  imbalances. 
I  was  pleased  to  see  that  the  conference 
board  is  begirming  an  active  effort  to  de- 
velop a  series  of  statistics  on  job  vacan- 
cies, t 

I  aap  unanimous  consent  that  an  arti- 
cle bylMr.  Gainsbrugh  entitled.  "Plug- 
ging the  Gaps  in  Jobless  Data,"  from  the 
Conference  Board  Record  of  July  1964, 
be  Included  in  the  Record  at  this  point. 


[From   the    Conference   Board  Record,   July 

1964] 

Plugging  the  Gaps  in  Jobless  Data 

Just  about  a  year  ago  in  testimony  before 
the  Joint  Economic  Committee,  I  attempted 
to  direct  attention  to  two  neglected  areas 
in  the  official  measurements  of  employment 
and  unemployment.  One  such  area — job  va- 
cancies— is  my  assigned  topic  today.  The 
closing  part  of  this  commentary  will  deal 
with  the  need  for  Just  such  estimates  of 
labor  demand. 

Before  commenting  on  Job  vacancies,  how- 
ever, I  would  like  to  discuss  the  second  great 
void  which  persists  in  the  system  of  eco- 
nomic intelligence  designed  to  measure  un- 
employment. We  still  cannot  offer  adequate 
explanations  of  the  coexistence  of  high  un- 
employment rates  and  record  economic 
activity.  I  suspect  this  deficiency  Is  in  part 
owing  to  the  glaring  lack  of  statistics  that 
break  down  the  unemployed  by  category. 
How  many  are  transitionally  unemployed? 
How  many  voluntarily  idle?  And  how  many 
are  long-term  unemployed?  As  a  result  of 
today's  dynamic  economy  there  is  reason  to 
think  that  unemployment  is  a  many- 
splintered  thing  as  compared  with  the  mass 
prolonged  unemploj-ment  of  the  thirties. 
And  yet  the  public  in  general  and  our  for- 
eign friends  In  particular  assume  that  most 
unemployment  is  of  the  hardship  type  pres- 
ent in  the  thirties,  and  that  the  current 
rate  indicates  a  sluggish  If  not  a  stagnant 
economy. 

The  figures  Just  released  for  April  high- 
light the  contrast  between  today's  unem- 
ployment and  that  of  the  depression-ridden 
economy  of  an  earlier  generation.  As  of 
April.  70.6  million  civilians  were  at  work  for 
the  highest  pay  on  record.  We  now  have  2 
million  more  people  in  nonagrlculttiral  Jobs 
(net)  than  Just  a  year  ago,  and  still  the 
unemployment  mre  holds  persistently  above 
5  percent. 

One  reason  the  unemployment  rate  re- 
mains so  high  despite  this  extraordinary 
record  of  Job  creation  is  that  there  has  been 
an  unprecedented  rate  of  entry  into  the 
labor  force.  On  a  seasonally  adjusted  basis 
the  labor  force  in  April  1964  was  1,700,000 
greater  than  in  April  1963,  In  contrast,  the 
growth  In  the  labor  force  for  calendar  year 
1963  was  little  more  than  1  million.  Jobless- 
ness on  the  part  of  the  new  entrants  may 
well  be  of  a  short-term,  transitional  char- 
acter, and  cannot  in  any  way  be  compared 
to  the  unemployment  of  the  thirties. 

VOLUNTARY     UNEMPLOYMENT     STRISSED 

President  Kennedy's  Committee  to  Ap- 
praise Employment  and  Unemployment  Sta- 
tistics, while  strongly  endorsing  the  concepts 
and  procedures  that  are  currently  In  use  to 
measure  unemployment,  correctly  stressed 
the  limited  knowledge  conveyed  by  any 
single  statistic  on  Joblessness.  I  and  several 
other  members  of  the  committee  felt  that  It 
suffered  from  too  narrow  a  charter  by  being 
asked  to  confine  its  considerations  solely  to 
an  appraisal  of  the  techniques  of  measure- 
ment. As  a  result  of  its  restrictive  charter, 
the  committee  did  not  feel  it  should  delve 
deeply  Into  the  adequacy  of  unemployment 
statistics  for  determining  the  reasons  for  un- 
employment, particularly  the  sticky  unem- 
ployment of  the  past  decade.  The  commit- 
tee, however,  did  recommend  that  further 
steps  be  taken  to  Identify  the  degree  to 
which  an  unemployed  Individual  was  actively 
seeking  a  job.  It  recognized,  too,  the  possi- 
bility that  present-day  unemployment  may 
be  far  more  optional  or  voluntary  than  was 
true  in  past  generations  or  Is  possible  today 
In  other  countries  with  lower  rates  of  un- 
emploj-ment  than  ours.  Such  a  statement 
stressing  the  heightened  degree  of  voluntary 
unemployment  in  the  United  States  does  not 
necessarily  imply  malingering  on  the  part  of 
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the  Individual  seetclnt;  a  Job  Instead.  It  Is 
designed  to  emphcislze  that  J  iblessness  In  the 
United  States  todiiy  is  n  it  accompanied  by 
the  poverty  and  distress  that  Is  the  cooe  in 
other  sectors  of  the  world 

ECONOMIC     CC).MPtLSION     LS     WEAKER 

Although  no  authoriutlve  body  of  data  as 
yet  exists  to  svipp. Tt  the  thesis  of  high  op- 
tional unemployment,  there  are  a  number 
of  clrcumstafices  that  c-ntribute  to  its  feasi- 
bility. Unemployment  Insurance,  both  pub- 
lic and  private,  serves  as  a  temporary  source 
of  Income  to  tide  over  the  transitional  un- 
employed. With  more  than  one  breadwin- 
ner employed  in  most  families,  family  in- 
come may  be  well  maintained  even  though 
one  family  member  may  be  unemployed  In 
this  connection  the  recent  study  by  the  US. 
Bureau  of  Labor  St-itlstlcs  placed  the  average 
Income  of  a  family  with  an  unemployed  In- 
dividual at  $4,400  In  1961  '  Unemployment 
today  Is  of  shf>rter  duration  than  In  1961  and 
Incomes  In  general  have  since  moved  up  by 
about  10  percent.  On  the  average,  what 
these  figures  suB;i?est  Is  that  unemployment 
currently  brings  with  It  far  less  econ^imlc 
distress  to  the  families  of  the  unemployed 
than  It  did  In  the  p.ist  Add  to  this  the 
higher  savings  rate  of  the  worker  when  he  Is 
employed,  his  demonstrated  credit  w^irthl- 
ness,  and  his  sharply  improved  net  worth, 
and  all  of  this  should  mean,  and  In  my  Judg- 
ment does,  that  the  economic  compulsion  to 
find  or  accept  a  new  Job  immediately  on  the 
part  of  today's  unemployed  is  far  less  than 
ever  before  In  American  history.  If  not  the 
world's. 

ROLE    OF    INNOV.^TIOM 

Another  factor  contributing  to  optional 
unemployment  is  the  rising  rate  of  Innova- 
tion, which  has  increased  the  number  of 
skilled,  highly  paid  Jobs.  Is  It  not  reasonable 
to  believe  that  people  are  prepared  to  under- 
go a  period  of  idleness  as  they  seek  these 
newly  opened  posrion.s:'  Lucrative  Job  op- 
portunities continue  to  present  themselves 
in  such  new  Industries  as  aerr)space.  elec- 
tronic data  processing,  record  transmittal 
and  retrieval,  and  automatic  vending,  to 
name  only  a  few  A  task  force  of  sociolo- 
gists, ejtperts  skilled  in  field  interview  and 
other  behavioral  scientists,  might  well  begin 
to  explore  ways  and  means  of  determining, 
through  the  household  survey,  the  degree 
of  voluntary  unemployment  arising  frf>m  the 
heightened  tempo  of  chantre  Pending  more 
direct  Information.  I  wou'd  strongly  rec- 
ommend that  public  release  of  unemploy- 
ment data  give  greater  prominence  to 
changes  In  the  duration  of  unemployment. 
In  the  belief  that  the  length  of  a  period 
of  Joblessness  may  throw  some  light  on  Us 
enforced  character.  Thus  unemployment  of 
15  weeks  or  more  sharply  suggests  Jobless- 
ness for  econcjmic  as  distinct  from  personal 
reasons.  Optional  or  voluntary  unemploy- 
ment, on  the  other  hand,  lies  largely  In  the 
short-term   unemployment   area. 

In  summary  on  this  point,  It  would  appear 
that  in  our  war  against  unemployment  and 
poverty  we  are  now  fighting  with  semiob- 
solete  statistical  weapons  The  financial 
and  scientific  resfuirces  allocated  to  measure 
unemployment  may  still  be  adequate  to  pro- 
vide an  aggregate  unemployment  total.  Just 
as  they  were  when  m.iss  unemployment 
plagued  the  American  p'-onomy  But  the 
present  national  sample  of  35.000  households 
In  357  areas  Is  admittedly  Inadequate  to  iden- 
tify the  composition  of  the  new  unemployed. 
Better  knowledge  of  the  distinguishing  eco- 
nomic  and   social   characteristics  of    today's 
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'  Monthly  Labor  Review,  December  1963, 
p.  1412.  based  on  a  survey  of  9.6  million 
workers.  18  years  old  or  more,  with  at  least 
5  full  weeks  of  unemployment. 


Jobless  Is  essential   to  Job  creation      A  m.<d-      more    glaring    void    In    our    econ 
ernt/ed  system  (jf  unemployment  Intelligence      Ugence   Is   our   lack   of   reliable'  °°^^^  ^'*'' 
could  tell  us  each  month  not  only  the  num-      national    |ob    vacancip.<5   nr   tK.  ™***U''«i  of 
ber   of    unemployed     but    also    their    Income 
status,     their    e.torts    to    seek    employment. 
their  location,  and  related  measures  of  need, 
as  best  could  be  determined 


mulunal    Job    vacancies   or   the  deman?tj 


Comparison     of     unemployment    and    u  , 
wanted     advertising.     53     selert^ri         '*" 


MEASURING    LABOR    DEMAND 

The  tenor  of  my  comment*  shifts  from  the 
negative  to  the  positive  as  I  now  begin  to 
discuss  the  need  for  measurements  of  Job 
vacancies.  The  unqualified  endorsement  of 
the  Gordon  committee  given  to  the  collection 
of  such  figures  has  helped  stir  up  private 
and  governmental  Interest  In  February 
1965.  a  conference  on  the  results  of  re- 
search Institutions  will  be  held  by  the  Na- 
tional Bureau  of  Economic  Research  The 
papers  to  be  presented  range  from  reports  oa 
feasibility  studies  in  Illinois  and  other  locales 
to  Intensive  analyses  of  the  data  that  have 
been  collected  on  labor  demand  in  Sweden, 
Britain  and  many  other  countries — and  the 
use  to  which  such  data  have  been  or  can  be 
put 

As  a  stepplngstone  toward  a  national 
measure  of  labor  demand  the  Conference 
Board  has  been  steadily  broadening  and 
deepening  the  data  It  assembles  on  help- 
wanted  advertising  We  are  complimented 
that  this  material  ha.s  been  u.sed  by  the 
Council  of  Economic  Advisers  and  others  In 
their  attempts  to  measure  trends  In  national 
labor  demand  The  primary  purpose  for 
which  this  series  was  designed,  however.  Is 
as  an  Index  of  cyclical  change.  Limited  as  It 
is  as  a  measure  of  national  labor  demand.  It 
has  of  late  created  a  paradox  for  all  con- 
cerned with  unemployment.  Our  data  for 
April  show  help-wanted  ads  higher  than  at 
any  time  In  the  past  7  years  This  stands 
In  stark  contrast  to  the  continued  stickiness 
In  the  unemployment  rate.  Despite  the 
limitations  of  the  index,  one  would  expect  It 
to  show  less  strength  than  It  has  In  a  period 
such  as  the  present — so  marked  by  labor 
siu-plus,  at  least  according  to  the  official 
statistics. 

The   help- wan  ted  data,   even   as   currently 
constituted,  do  provide  Insight  into  the  rela- 
tionship between   labor  demand  and  supply 
at  the  local  level.     In  the  accompanying  chart 
the   Increase   In  help-wanted  ads  since    1959 
Is  set  against  the  current  lab<ir-market  situa- 
tion  for  the  52  areas   for  which  advertising 
data    are    available       In    the    seven    surplus 
labor  market  areas  Included  In  the  sainple. 
five  show  substantially  less  help-wanted  ad- 
vertising than  they  did  In  the  mldflftles      A 
priori,  one  would  expect  such  a  relationship. 
But    In   the   case   of   Providence   and    Miami, 
the   two  remaining  surplus   labor  areas,   the 
rate  of  Increase  In  help-wanted  ads  is  well 
above  the  national  average.    Here,  counter  to 
exj>ectations.    employers    are    obviously    In- 
tensifying   their    efforts   to    fill    Jobs    In    the 
midst   of   an    overly  ample  supply   of   labor 
The  correlation  between  help-wanted  ads  and 
labor  supply  is  evident  but  not  too  high  In 
the   42   areas    which    fall   In   the  C  category 
i  moderately  In  excess  of  Job  openings:   3  to 
6  percent   unemployment   rate) 
{ Chart  omitted  from  the  Record  ) 
The   existing   body   of  data  serves  to  em- 
phasize that  severe  shortages  of  certain  types 
of    skills    can    occur    even    in    areas    where 
chronic    unemployment    is   the    norm.     This 
further  underscores  the  need  for  the  collec- 
tion of  vacancy  data  on  what    kind  of  Jobs 
are  available,  as  well  as  on  where  they  are 
To  recapitulate,  the  existing  system  of  In- 
telligence Is  primarily  concerned  wltli  labor 
supply.       Even    so.    It    suffers    from    serious 
limitations  in  reaching  an  adequate  under- 
standing of  why  a  significant  fraction  of  the 
labor  supply  remains   unused  even  In  a  pe- 
riod of  high-level  business  activity  that  has 
been  sustained  for  several  years.     But  a  still 
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Source:  Burruu  of  Employnient  Seoirlty.  tbt  Co;- 
frri-ii'c  [ioiir'l. 

I  have  already  mentioned  one  related 
series  -changes  In  the  volume  of  help-want- 
ed advertising  In  particular  cities  A  second 
Is  the  number  of  unnUcd  Job  orders  placed 
with  the  U  S.  Employment  Service  .Ks  a 
business  Indicator  the  Index  of  help-war.t«l 
advertising  has  proved  Its  v.ilue  But  as  a 
measure  of  the  unsatisfied  demand  for  labor 
It  has  serious  limitations  Its  coverage  oJ 
Industries  and  occupations  Is  partial,  to  say 
the  least,  and  even  within  this  partial  cov- 
eriige  there  Is  much  duplication  The  Indei 
reflects  changes  In  the  space  taken  up  by 
help-wp.nted  advertising  and  not  ch.inges  in 
the  number  of  Jobs  to  be  fHIert  Equally 
serious  Is  the  absence  of  any  o<.>upatlon»l 
detail 

Unfilled  Job  orders  placed  with  the  Em- 
ployment Service  also  are  admittedly  hlgbly 
partial  In  terms  of  occupational  and  Indus- 
trial cover.ige  For  example,  studies  of  how 
v^urkers  obUiln  their  Jobs  show  that  only 
16  percent  got  Jobs  through  the  EmploymeEt 
Service.  Also,  the  degree  of  partiality  varW 
among  labor  markets. 

The  need  and  uses  to  be  served  by  a  com- 
prehensive statistical  series  on  Job  vacande* 
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„inv  and.  in  my  Judgment,  significant. 
'■'*      fall  into   two   broad   types:    (a)    pro- 
uses  and    (b)    analytical   uses  bearing 
^llcv  decisions.     So  obvious  are  the  pro- 
!^uses  that  it  seems  sufficient  merely  to 

■"■^^"operatlng  Information  for  employee 

-Jrjltment  and  placement. 
,  L  pointers  for  training  and  retraining 
irtjia&i  all  educational  levels,  particu- 
^L'  the  Job  vacancy  statistics  distinguish 

Hirt-to-fin  Jobs. 

3  Indication  of  shortage  occupations 
roiild  also  be  valuable  to  employers  In 
punning  out^'^lde  recruitment  and  on-the-job 

gaining 

4  M  guides  to  assist  retraining  and  eml- 
muon  from  depressed  areas. 

j  M  an  aid  In  the  selection  of  localities 
;jr"  public  works  programs. 

SOME    AN.^LY-nCAL    OSES 

me  analytical  uses  will  depend  in  part,  of 
courae.  on  the  amount  of  detail  that  is  com- 
nled  For  the  purpose  of  discussion,  let 
^  assume  the  detail  required  to  serve  the 
program  uses  l.>>  available.  It  would  then  be 
XBSible  to  relate  the  number  of  Job  vacan- 
-les  to  the  number  of  unemployed,  hopeful- 
It  6v  meaningful  cK-cupatlonal  groupings  and 
'.ireach  of  the  more  Important  labor  market 
ii^as  as  well  as  for  the  Nation.  The  dlf- 
;freEce  Is  a  mcu^ure  of  the  excess  demand 
:»r  labor  The  level,  and  changes  In  the 
ievel  can  contribute  to  a  clarification  of 
public  debate  on  some  Important  economic 
problems  Let  me  illustrate  this  possibility 
bf  reminding  you  of  the  controversy  during 
lae  mldtiftles  over  cost-push  and  demand- 
pull  e.vplanatlons  for  the  extended  rise  In 
pr.res  This  discussion  was  of  more  than 
jcademlc  lniport;ince  because  policies  would 
iiAve  dllTered  depending  on  the  answer.  With 
i  continulnp  measure  of  excess  demand  for 
libor  It  would  have  been  possible  to  ana- 
Ivze  how  well  and  to  what  extent  changes  In 
Hcess  demand  were  associated  with  changes 
IE  wage  rates  and  under  what  conditions  of 
;ead  or  lag  Such  evidence,  I  submit,  would 
Uve  made  a  subst.;intlal  contribution  to  the 
Ifba'.e  and  licnce   to  policy. 

Or  consider  a  problem  that  has  concerned 
r.jr.T  tf  us  over  the  past  few  years  and  Is 
s:;ll  prominent  In  [lubllc  discussion.  Dur- 
ing the  5  years  following  the  recovery  from 
the  1957  58  recession  the  U.S.  economy  has 
l)«ii  characterized  by  underutilization  of 
•.ie  labor  stijiply  and  of  plant  and  equlp- 
aent  in  manufacturing  and  mining.  The 
"adual  liquidation  of  the  latter  excess  has 
-:•.  been  ni. itched  by  a  similar  decline  in  the 
ei;ess  ui  lab  r  .'^upply  This  gives  rise  to  a 
iis^-ussli  :;  <■',  wlietlier  the  failure  to  reduce 
unemployment  ls  primarily  traceable  to 
lasufflcient  a.:»:rcBate  demand  or  to  struc- 
lu.-al  imbal.mces.  Here,  too,  policy  recom- 
Eer.datl-ns  may  well  differ,  depending  on 
tie  answer  A  series  on  Job  vacancies  could 
"ii£e  a  valuable  contribution.  For  if  the 
r.umber  of  Job  vacancies  increases  and  hlgh- 
If'.el  unemployment  persists,  this  can  be 
read  as  ftmnc;  evidence  of  structural  Im- 
bila.'icee. 

PRFVENTING    'WAGE    DRIFT" 

Pinally.  I  would  like  to  touch  briefly  on 
»-iother  analytical  use  with  policy  ImpUca- 
Uons  In  time  It  may  be  possible  to  estab- 
lish em.plrlcally  how  much  unemployment 
:reices.<;  labor  demand  is  required  to  prevent 
»&iee  drift  This  Is  relevant  to  fashioning 
?■  ■'.'"leF  f.  r  contlnulnt:  exjmnslon  of  the 
e<~' n jmy  under   ci'iiditUms   of   stable   prices. 

The  potential  administrative  and  analytl- 
fal  u.ses  for  Jub  vacancy  measures  are  ample 
*'&rrant  for  a  serious  effort  to  explore  the 
flevelopment  of  Job  vacancy  measures.  With 
rorjiderable  gratification  I  can  now  say  that 
'■be  conference  bt>ard's  role  Is  no  longer  llm- 
••«d  U)  exhortation.     In    June,   with   funds 


supplied  by  the  Ford  Foundation,  we  start 
active  fleldwork  as  part  of  a  broader  ex- 
ploratory effort  on  the  Job  vacancy  front. 


EXTREMISM— PERSPECTIVE 
NEEDED 

Mr.  REIFEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  Hampshire  [Mr.  Cleveland] 
may  extend  his  remarks  at  this  point 
in  the  Record  and  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  South 
Dakota? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CLEVELAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  there 
has  been  a  good  deal  of  talk  about  "ex- 
tremism" in  the  past  several  weeks.  A 
thoughtful  constituent  of  mine  has  sent 
me  a  copy  of  a  letter  written  to  the  editor 
of  the  Concord  Daily  Monitor.  Concord, 
N.H.  In  my  opinion,  this  letter  is  of 
general  interest  and  should  be  read  by 
all  who  are  truly  interested  in  construc- 
tive discussion  of  important  issues  and 
proper  persp>ective  as  we  face  complex 
problems.    My  constituent's  letter  to  the 

editor  follows : 

July   20,    1964. 
The  Edptor, 
Concord  Daily  Monitor, 
Concord,  N.H. 

Dear  Sir:  There  were  some  who  listened 
to  Mr.  Goldwater's  speech  the  other  night 
and  who,  falling  to  grasp  the  sinister  under- 
tones Immediately,  were  grateful  to  news 
media  and  commentators  for  their  efforts  to 
explain  the  true  connotation  of  that  over- 
worked term,  "extremism."  That  group 
might  Include  a  certain  well-known  gentle- 
man who,  when  accused  of  using  "extreme 
measures."  said  the  following: 

"I  must  admit  that  I  was  initially  dis- 
appointed   In   being  bo  categorized. 

"But  as  I  continued  to  think  about  the 
matter  I  gradually  gained  a  bit  of  satisfac- 
tion from  being  considered  an  extremist. 
Was  not  Jesus  an  extremist  in  love?  'Love 
your  enemies,  bless  them  that  curse  you. 
pray  for  them  that  despltefully  use  you.' 
Was  not  Amos  an  extremist  for  Justice — 'Let 
justice  roll  down  like  waters  and  righteous- 
ness like  a  mighty  stream.'  Was  not  Paul  an 
extremist  for  the  gospel  of  Jesus  Christ^ — 'I 
bear  in  my  body  the  marks  of  the  Lord 
Jesus."  Was  not  Martin  Luther  an  extremist 
'Here  I  stand;  I  can  do  none  other  so  help 
me  God."  Was  not  John  Bunyan  an  extrem- 
ist— 'I  will  stay  in  Jail  to  the  end  of  my 
days  before  I  make  a  butchery  of  my  con- 
science." Was  not  Abraham  Lincoln  an  ex- 
tremist— 'This  Nation  cannot  survive  half 
slave  and  half  free."  Was  not  Thomas  Jef- 
ferson an  extremist — 'We  hold  these  truths 
to  be  self  evident  that  all  men  are  created 
equal."  So  the  question  is  not  whether  we 
will  be  extremist  but  what  kind  of  extremist 
win  we  be.  Will  we  be  extremists  for  hate 
or  will  we  be  extremists  for  love?  Will  we 
be  extremists  for  the  preservation  of  injus- 
tice— or  will  we  be  extremists  for  the  cause 
of  Justice?  In  that  dramatic  scene  on  Cal- 
vary's hill  three  men  were  crucified.  We 
must  never  forget  that  all  three  were  cruci- 
fied for  the  same  crime — the  crime  of  ex- 
tremism. Two  were  extremists  for  immor- 
ality, and  thus  fell  below  their  environment. 
The  other,  Jesus  Christ,  was  an  extremist 
for  love,  truth,  and  goodness,  and  thereby 
rose  above  His  environment.  So,  after  all, 
maybe  the  South,  the  Nation,  and  the  world 
are  In  dire  need  of  creative  extremists." 


These  are  the  words  of  Martin  Luther 
King,  Jr.  as  he  wrote  his  "Letter  from  Bir- 
mingham city  Jail." 

Very  truly  yours, 

Mrs.  Constance  Mehegan. 
Concord,   N.H. 


JOHN  F.  KENNEDY 

Mr.  MORRIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Rhode  Island  [Mr.  Fogarty]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
Mexico? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  FOGARTY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  late 
President  of  the  United  States.  John  F. 
Kennedy,  had  a  magnificent  impact  on 
the  young  people  of  this  country.  While 
he  was  admired  and  loved  by  citizens  of 
all  ages  in  all  walks  of  life,  the  young 
people  of  the  Nation  seemed  to  have  had 
a  closer  attachment  to  him  than  any 
other  group.  This  manifestation  of  feel- 
ing for  John  F.  Kennedy  has  been  ex- 
pressed in  many  ways.  The  students  in 
our  schools  have  given  much  evidence  to 
their  sentiment  for  him  in  many  tangible 
ways.  A  recent  statement  which  has 
come  to  my  attention  was  written  by 
Miss  Kathy  Hughes,  a  graduating  senior 
of  Groveton  High  School,  in  Alexandria, 
Va.  Kathy's  editorial,  published  in  the 
monthly  newspaper  of  Groveton  High 
School,  was  used  as  the  frontispiece  for 
the  school  yearbook  this  June.  I  take 
pleasure  in  quoting  this  editorial  for  the 
Record  and  to  express  my  appreciation  to 
Kathy    for    her    tribute    to    the    late 

President : 

A  Look  Ahead 

More  than  any  other  leader  of  this  cen- 
tury, John  Fitzgerald  Kennedy  was  a  man 
with  whom  the  youth  of  the  Nation  could 
identify.  We  remember  him  not  as  a  poli- 
tician, "but  as  an  Intellectual,  a  diplomat,  and 
an  emancipator.  Under  his  leadership  there 
was  a  new  search  for  learning  and  conquest; 
it  is  to  us  that  he  bequeathed  the  Peace 
Corps  and  the  space  program.  It  is  through 
the  youth  of  the  Nation  that  John  Fitzgerald 
Kennedy  will  receive  immortality;  we  shall 
fulfill  his  ideals. 

The  New  Frontier  was  launched  Just  as  we 
were  realizing  our  outlook  on  life.  "Now  the 
trumpet  summons  us  again"  are  the  words 
which  our  generation  shall  take  to  heart.  It 
Is  only  fitting  that  our  President  should  give 
the  class  of  1964  a  motto  for  life. 

Kathy  Hughes, 
Coeditor,  Tiger  Rag,  November  1963. 


UNIVERSITY     OF     RHODE     ISLAND 

TRAINING     COURSE     FOR     DRUG 

INSPECTORS 

Mr.  MORRIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Rhode  Island  [Mr.  Fogarty]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
Mexico? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  Speaker,  recently  it  was  a  real 
pleasure  and  honor  for  me  to  be  able  to 
participate  in  the  opening  ceremony  of 
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the  first  university  training  course  in  the 
country  on  druK'  manufacturt'  for  Fed- 
eral druK  inspfclors  which  was  held  at 
the  University  of  Rhode  Island.  I  bt'heve 
this  is  a  real  s»ep  forward  in  the  goal  of 
ultimate  dru«  ^aferv  ar-.d  in  this  connec- 
tion I  would  like  to  incl'idf  :n  the  Record 
the  remarks  made  on  this  occasion: 

Openino  C'KRrMNY  University  ok  Rhode 
Island  Trainint.  Cot-Rsr  for  Drcg  Inspec- 
tors      PXJAHTY      HE\t  TH     SCIENCE     BrllDINli 

I  Welccrie     and     Intrtxliictory     rem:irk»     by 
Heber  W    Youneken.  Jr     dean    College  of 
Pharmacy.  University  of  Rhode  Island i 
Confrresuman  Foc.arty,  C'^mmlssloner  Lar- 
rlclt.    drn.?    Inspecror    tmi- '-es.    imd    Invited 
guests    It   !s  my   pleasure  on  behalf  of  the 
faculty  of  the  College  of  Pharmacy  to  wel- 
come ycu  this  evening  to  the  ooenhig  cere- 
mony which  beijlr."  the  program  of  the  first 
unlvcri-.tv-FDA     sponsored     training    course 
for  dru^  In.  pe<-t'>rs 

The  ?-weelc  c  irse  which  b  'Tins  tomor- 
row, Ji.'.y  6,  a.:d  *  which  trainees  h.-ve  been 
Invited  Is  the  r-ult  of  raref.il  planning 
over  se.eral  mctif;  s  During  t  le  planning. 
Coinmi-ilDner  deorge  P  Larrtck  and  his  staff, 
piirticu'  trly  In  the  dlvls.un  of  field  opera- 
tions, and  Prof  Robert  J  Oerraughty.  chalr- 
mcin  0"  our  dep:ir"ment  if  pharmacy,  have 
devoted  manv  ho);i-3  to  th»  development  of  a 
currlc;  vim  con.'?!dered  pertinent  to  the  work 
of  the  drug  insp.ctor  In  carrying  o\it  his 
respon-.blUtlei  In  the  days  ahead  We  of 
the  u  'verslty  college  of  pharmacy  are 
pleased  to  make  our  facilities  available  In 
support  of  the  program  and  we  Invtte  each 
trainee  to  participate  fuKv  In  the  lectures 
and  laboratory  sessions  which  will  be  pre- 
sented 

It  Is  rather  fl'tltig  that  the  staff  of  the 
Pood  and  Dru^'  .Administration  has  chosen 
the  State  of  Rh.de  Island  and  Its  College 
of  Pharmacy  as  a  place  for  implementing 
tills  flr^t  unlver'=;Uv-FD.\  sponsored  Inspertnr 
^raining  course  Minv  vcurs  prior  to  the  en- 
actment of  the  first  Federal  Food  and  Drug 
Act  bv  the  US  C^ngre-^s  In  June  1906.  the 
state  of  Rhode  I.=!and  In  1844  became  the 
first  State  In  the  Nation  to  pass  legislation 
regulating  drug  adulteration  and  assess 
penalties  for  !•:  This  State  was  also  among 
the  first  three  In  the  country  to  adopt  a 
pharmacy  law  iBTOi  to  regulate  the  dis- 
tribution of  dr'itrs  The  o'her  two  were  the 
States  of  Alabama  and  0<^rgla. 

Furthermore  *he  building  In  which  you 
as  trainees  will  receive  your  IntrfxlucfTJ^Jla 
the  subject  of  drug  control  ts  nam«^P^ 
honor  of  Rhode  Island  and  the  Nation's 
champion  of  health  education,  and  welfare, 
the  Hnnfirah>  Congressman  John  E 
FoGARTT  Mr  For.ARTT  has  been  the  State's 
senior  Member  of  the  US  House  of  Repre- 
.'entatlves  for  muu'  ye-.irs  Not  onlv  has 
Cnngres.<m.in  Foc.ar'-y  be^n  a  vigorous  work- 
er In  support  of  State  and  National  pro- 
grams In  health  but  his  v;ist  energies  In  this 
respect  irf>  recognized  the  world  over  His 
present  position  a?  chalrm:in  of  the  US. 
House  Siib^'ommlttee  ^n  .Apn-nprmtlons  for 
Health  Education,  and  Welfare  Is  but  one 
of  his  several  l-nport'iit  iictlvltles  Rsi(<:lated 
with  all  phas-s  of  the  Nation's  welfare  Mr. 
Pooatry  h.-is  also  p.irtlclpated  with  the  or- 
ganization of  the  training  program  for  which 
you  have  been  selected 

Two  years  ago  in  1962.  'he  Kpf  luver-Harrls 
drug  amendmenr.s  to  'he  Federa:  Pood.  Drug 
and  Cosmetic  Act  of  1938  provided  added  re- 
sponslbKlMes  for  FDA  and  the  pharmaceuti- 
cal Industry  In  the  matter  of  drug  control. 
Since  1962  several  regulations  have  been 
promulgated  by  the  Food  and  Drug  Admin- 
istration and  a  tremendous  effort  Is  now 
underwiy  to  provide  'he  bes'  possible  pro- 
tection for  the  pib'if-  In  the  production,  con- 
trol, and  uses  '  i'.;  medicines  But  we  are 
dealing  with  m  'dern  agents  of  great  potency. 


chemical  compounds  or  mixtures  In  numy 
'ases  not  available  10  to  15  years  ago;  drugs 
•*;th  great  benetflts  but  which  by  their  very 

■  .:•■  ::..  '. .  ••  'he  j)<..sslbli;t:es  of  U)Xlc  ef- 
:•  •.-  A.:.,'.  :  1  vncrnsles  for  some  indlvklual.s 
•*;io  most  Uj>c  them  Therefore,  the  physl- 
ci.i'i  who  prescribes  Ufe-savlng  drugs,  the 
fiharmacist  who  dispenses  them,  and  the 
patient  who  ust-s  them  must  l>€  assured  that 
every  step  In  their  production  Is  carried  out 
with  most  rigid  control.  The  slightest  mis- 
take In  manufacture,  quality  control,  and 
distribution  adds  to  the  "calculated  risk" 
There  are  shortcuts  where  a  patient's  life 
Is  at  stake,  nor  is  there  a  limit  to  the  amount 
of  education  that  U  required  for  thtise  wh.o 
.iT.dertake  a  career  in  drug  work. 

The  purpose  of  the  University  of  Rhode 
Island  training  course,  therefore,  ts  to  pro- 
vide the  drug  Inspector  with  additional 
background,  knowledge,  and  skills  needed 
to  carry  out  au  Inspection  (or  quality  control 
m  drug  manufacturing  and  to  develop  his 
abilities  for  factually  assessing  proper  rom- 
plUince  on  the  part  of  a  drug  mantifacturer 
and  dlstrlbuior  with  the  regulations  estab- 
lished by  Federal  acts  and  regulations. 

Specifically,  drug  inspector  trainees  se- 
lected for  this  university  course  will  have 
the  following  objectives  to  achieve  while 
here  Each  will  need  to  continue  his  educa- 
'lon  toward  these  objectives  beyond  what  is 
presented  here 

1  To  t)ecome  familiar  with  the  literature 
references  which  can  t>e  used  effectively 
by  the  Inspector  with  special  reference  to 
activities  of  the  FDA 

2  To  learn  several  baste  principles  and  'he 
terminology  of  numerous  dose  forms  and 
pharmaceutical  prot4x;ol  on  manufacturing 
and  control  procedures. 

3.  To  examine  basic  tvpe^  of  drug  man- 
ufacturing and  control  equipment 

4.  To  become  familiar  with  regulations  gov- 
erning drug  Inspection  and  the  procedures 
that  are  to  be  followed  in  the  performance  of 
the  Inspector's  duties. 

•you  will  spend  n  toUl  of  120  hours  during 
'he  next  3  weeks  In  lecture  and  laboratory 
work  and  w^lU  cover  more  than  40  major 
topics  dealing  with  basic  pharm-icriitlcal 
principles  and  drug  control.  You  will  ex- 
amine the  operation  of  major  In.-struments 
and  manufacturing  equipment  In  the  labo- 
ratories here  and  observe  numerous  aspects 
of  drug  dosage  forms.  Al)out  50  hours  of 
your  training  will  be  In  the  labornt/iry.  Nine 
faculty  members  of  the  collei^e  of  pharmacy 
and  seven  mrmber.s  of  the  staff  of  FDA  will 
pirtlclpate  In  the  c<)ur.-<e.  In  addition,  a 
p mt'l  prokjram  has  been  scheduled  on  Wed- 
nesday evening  of  the  third  week  (July  22). 
This  win  deal  with  public  relations",  an 
import.mt  fuspect  of  your  work  Three  repre- 
sentatives from  phjirmnceutlcal  IndiLstry  will 
be  present  at  that  time  to  discuss  the  manu- 
facturer's problems  as  they  relate  to  your 
work. 

I„iter  during  tonight's  program  Dr  Oer- 
raughty. director  of  the  training  course,  will 
announce  to  you  certain  details  of  the  pro- 
gram and  arrangements  contemplated  for 
your  stay  on  campus. 

We  are  anxious  to  assist  you  in  every  way 
and.  therefore,  hope  that  each  trainee  will 
call  upon  the  staff  of  the  college  for  what- 
ever assistance  we  can  render.  The  respon- 
sibilities which  each  trainee  hns  undertaken 
as  a  member  of  the  health  team  are  great 
Indeed  and  we  of  the  university  are  anxious 
to  supp<irt  your  efforts  to  the  fullest  extent 

It  Is  now  my  pleasure  to  call  upon  Thorn- 
ton N  McClure.  vice  president  and  treasurer 
of  University  of  Rhode  Island  who  will  bring 
you  the  greetings  of  the  university  en  behalf 
of  our  president.  Francis  H  Horn.  Dr  Horn's 
schedule  has  taken  him  away  from  the  cam- 
pti.s  at  this  time  Vice  President  McClure 
rtccompanled  me  to  Washlncton  a  frw  months 
.i?o  to  meet  members  of  the  FDA  staff  and 
work  out  many  financial  details  connected 
with  arrangements  for  the  course. 


July  2S 

Congressman  Fogarty,  D<.an  Youngken  rv 
?rraughty.  Vice  President  McClure,  autw^ 


kcuushf'd  guests,  and  fellow  fiKxl  ard  (^" 
nibpfi-ujrs.  I  um  sincerely  pie.i.sed  u..'partiJ^ 
pate  today  In  the  opening  of  rur  P'st  u-'" 
wrslty  tralr.lr.g  course  for  advHiired'druff  T," 
spectors.  Commissioner  Larrick  had  pla'^M 
to  be  with  you  today  but  is  recuperating /-"e 
Ml  operation.  I  bring  yuu  his  regardj  *&Vh 
good  wishes. 

Not  too  many  years  ago  when  I  *as  a  food 
,ind  drug  inspector  I  Inspected  drug  manu- 
facturing plants  from  time  to  time  A*  i 
look  back  on  the  procedure  I  am  amazes  at 
how  simple  It  really  was  then.  Drugs  i*r 
those  d.iys  were  not  particularly  complex 
If  you  wanted  to  find  out  about' what  they 
ihould  be.  you  looked  In  the  US  Pharma- 
copela  or  the  National  Formulary  which 
were  not  nearly  the  size  of  the  volumes  out 
out  today. 

Additionally  If  you  were  Interested  m 
drugs  which  were  not  In  the  official  cate- 
gory the  U  S  D!8penyat..(jry  Rave  a  great  deal 
of  information  about  the  drugs  then  knows 

L<x>kln/  back  at  these  pillars  of  phanna- 
cologlral  knowled^re  we  now  know  ihate.en 
they  were  not  Infallible  Continuous  experi- 
enc>»  provides  us  the  perspective  to  see  t^.it 
rhan^e  Is  perhaps  the  most  consistent  fjct 
m  therapeutics. 

To  make  the  drugs  which  were  marketed  in 
thofe  davs  reciulred  little  equlpnie:;'  ar.i 
often,  little  know-how.  There  were  oppor- 
tunities for  ml-^take;;  but  a  lot  of  the  mis- 
takes that  were  m;!de  didn't  make  much 
difference  to  the  ultimate  user  The  Food 
and  Drug  Administration  gave  a  great  dea; 
more  attention  to  th.ose  products  fraudulent- 
Iv  offered  for  conditions  for  which  they  had 
no  real  value 

In  the  early  1940's  we  ran  Into  our  fl.-ji 
!mpf)rt.int  drug  manufacturing  case  In  a 
plant  then  regarded  as  modern  Drugs  were 
mlsbranded  In  a  way  to  result  In  possible 
hazard  to  patients  "This  was  .i  ca.«e  where* 
drvig  which  was  intended  for  one  condition 
was  accidentally  marketed  for  a  condltloc 
calling  for  a  drug  which  would  have  the  op- 
pfwlte  effect  It  brought  to  our  attention 
dramatlcallv.  the  need  for  being  sure  that 
important  drugs  were  being  manufactured 
under  adequate  safeguards  It  showed  u» 
that  proper  controls  were  needed  to  see  not 
only  that  thev  were  properly  made  hut  to  see 
that  they  were  not  accidentally  mixed  up  !e 
the  pharmaceutical  plant 

As  time  went  on.  we  and  the  pharma- 
ceutical Industry  developed  more  specialized 
methods  of  checking  from  the  raw  inaterta:i 
to  the  finished  packaged  dnies  Subse- 
quently some  of  the  needs  for  additional  con- 
trols came  to  be  accepted  only  after  one 
ml.'^hap  or  another  demonstrated  that  the 
systems  then  In  effect  were  not  adequa'v* 
I  believe  the  indu-try  Is  Justlv  proud  of  tie 
control  operations  wlilch  they  have  set  up 

However,  experience  also  dramatized  the 
need  for  stronger  controls  and  led  to  the 
Kefauver-Harrls  amendment  As  required 
by  the  new  l.iw.  manufacturer?  must  show 
that  new  drugs  are  not  onlv  safe,  but  also 
effective  for  their  intended  uses  Drugs  that 
are  manufactured  under  conditions  that  are 
incompatible  with  go<id  maiuifncturlng  praf- 
tlce  are  violative  per  se  Manufacturers 
must  advise  the  Administration  prompi-T 
upon  receipt  of  Information  about  adverst 
effects  involving  their  new  drugs  and  anli^- 
blotlcs  New  products  that  have  bw" 
cleared  mav  be  withdrawn  fr  m  the  market 
If  their  safetv  or  effectiveness  is  -.ub.'equent^ 
challenged  New  druKs  may  be  wuhdra*-^ 
from  distribution  If  the  maiiufarturer  fa-J 
to  maintain  adequate  records  and  con'J- J 
or  falls  to  make  available  rel.ited  dix-umenu 
Manufacturers  of  prescription  druRS  are  re- 
quired to  provide  a  true  statement  shout  t..e 
side  effects,  contraindication.",  and  elTectivfj 
ness  of  their  products  for  the  gtUdance  .. 
physicians 
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In  addition,  the  amendment  provides  for 
more  stringent  controls  over  new  drugs  that 
distributed  solely  for  research  purposes. 
»'l  antibiotics  for  human  use  are  now  sub- 
■,^t  to  certification  by  the  PDA  prior  to  sale 
ind  distribution.  Authority  to  inspect  es- 
ublishmems  manufacturing  prescription 
iruii  as  well  as  consulting  laboratories,  haa 
oeen  strengthened.  Finally,  every  drug 
ra"ufficturl!.,:  establishment  In  the  United 
State-*!  must  register  with  us  annually  and 
we  are  obligated  to  Inspect  each  establish- 
ment at  least  once  every  2  years. 

Stringent  r.s  all  of  this  may  sound,  It  ac- 
tually requires  no  more  than  what  the  com- 
petent ethu-al  dnik:  niaiiufaciurers  have  been 
doing  for  years  past.  But  now  our  Joint  re- 
sponsibilities have  been  spelled  out  In  precise 

detail 

The  FD.A  inspector  has  a  tremendous  obli- 
gation to  the  medical  profession  and  to  the 
consuming  public  It  is  his  function  to 
make  such  cnecks  as  are  necessary  to  deter- 
mine hrst.  th.it  the  control  system  set  up  in 
an  esublishment  Is  fully  adequate  to  do  the 
job,  and  second,  that  the  adequacy  of  this 
control  system  Is  maintained.  Like  the 
proverbial  chain,  a  control  system  can  be  no 
stronger  than  Its  weakest  link. 

Lacking  a  source  of  ready-trained  liupec- 
tors,  FD.\  traditionally  carried  on  what 
might  be  regarded  as  a  do-it-yourself  train- 
ing program.  This  was  not  an  entirely  un- 
satisfactory w.iy  of  proceeding.  We  are  Just- 
ly proud  of  the  inspection  work  which  oiu- 
people  have  done  over  the  years.  Most  In- 
spec'ors  who  have  had  long  experience  with 
us  have  had  the  opportunity,  so  to  speak, 
to  grow  up  with  the  pharmaceutical  in- 
dustry. 

Today,  however,  the  situation  Is  materially 
different  Many  of  our  Inspectors  who  have 
had  longtime  drug  experience  have  retired 
or  have  been  advanced  to  positions  of  greater 
and  difTerent  responsibilities.  Each  year  we 
hi.'e  a  substantial  number  of  new  men. 
While  In  every  ca.'-e  these  men  meet  the 
qualifications  calling  for  specific  scientific 
backgrounds,  most  have  had  little,  if  any, 
opportunity  to  work  in  this  very  complicated 
pharmaceutical  field. 

It  was  .it  this  point  we  concluded  our  "on- 
the-job"  training  w.as  not  the  most  efficient 
way  lo  lndi->otrinate  our  inspectors  In  phar- 
maceutical manufacturing  and  control  pro- 
cedures When  t!ie  i>pi><5rtunlty  appeared  to 
start  this  training  program  at  the  School  of 
Pha.'m.icy  of  the  University  of  Rhode  Island, 
with  the  outstanding  facilities  of  the  Fogarty 
Health  Science  Building,  we  knew  this  was 
something  we  could  not  afford  to  miss. 

Pood  and  drug  In.-^^pecttirs  are  often  re- 
ferred to  ns  the  eyes  and  ears  of  the  Adminis- 
tration and  they  are  an  Integral  part  of  the 
food  and  rirutr  scientific  team.  We  have 
turned  to  '!ic  universities  and  their  scientific 
resources.  In  order  to  supplement  and  rein- 
force our  training  of  drug  Inspectors.  In  this 
manner,  we  ho|)e  to  achieve  and  sustain  the 
high  levels  of  professional  competence  that 
ire  demanded  of  us. 

The  highly  qualified  permanent  staff,  the 
physical  f.Tcilltles  of  the  school,  and  the  In- 
structors from  the  university  and  outside, 
convince  U'  that  FDA  and  the  consumer  will 
reap  substantial  dividends  from  this  course. 

It  !.<;  indeed  a  singular  privilege  to  be  here 
upon  the  Initiation  of  the  first  university- 
sponsored  drug  training  course  for  inspec- 
tors Our  meeting  marks  a  significant  ad- 
Tince  la  FD.\'s  career  development  program 
and  empha.si/e.s  tlie  role  of  the  university  In 
relation  t-i  .Anierlcan  life.  It  ojjens  new  vistas 
'•V  continued  cooperation  between  the  Pood 
ind  Drug  Administration  nnd  the  academic 
community 

Wp  now  turn  you  over  to  Dean  Youngken 
i.id  Dr  Gerraughty.  knowing  you  will  be  in 
?«<1  h.ands.  and  we  will  be  looking  forward 
^  concrete  results  after  the  conclusion  of 


the  course   and   your  return   to  day-to-day 
operations  In  your  own  districts. 

In  conclusion,  I  extend  my  best  wishes  to 
both  the  University  of  Rhode  Island  in  this 
new  undertaking  and  the  participants  In  the 
course.    Thank  you,  very  much. 


Remasks  op  US.  Representative  John  E. 
FoGAETY,  Second  Congressional  District 
OF  Rhode  Island,  at  Opening  Ceremony  or 
F'iRST  University  Training  Coltcse  on 
Drug  Manitfactcre  for  Federal  Drug  In- 
spectors at  University  of  Rhode  Island, 
Kingston.  R.I.,  July  5,   1964 

I  feel  greatly  honored  to  have  the  oppor- 
tunity to  be  here  tcxlay  to  participate  in  the 
opening  of  the  first  university  training 
schcxjl  of  advanced  drug  inspectors. 

Many  of  you  know  that  during  my  .service 
in  the  House  of  Representatives  I  have  had 
two  deep  and  abiding  convictions.  While 
first  I  serve  the  people  of  the  second  district 
of  Rhode  Island,  I  have  always  had  a  real 
obligation  to  the  people  of  all  the  States  to 
do  everything  possible  to  see  to  it  that  no 
opportunities  for  better  health  are  over- 
looked. I  have  worked  long  to  be  sure  that 
our  National  Institutes  of  Health  have  ade- 
quate funds,  equipment,  and  qualified  per- 
sonnel to  pursue  research  against  the  dis- 
eases that  strike  down  our  people  There  is 
no  question  but  that  the  costs  of  this  under- 
taking are  great,  but  the  results  have  been 
most  rewarding — and  who  knows  how  many 
new  discoveries  are  just  over  the  horizon? 
The  stakes  are  high — life  or  death^inflrm- 
Ity  or  healthful  living.  We  must  keep  push- 
ing to  unlock  the  secrets  of  nature  so  that 
all  of  our  people  may  have  a  better  life. 

I  look  back  on  the  time— not  too  many 
years  ago — when  there  were  so  many  dis- 
eases with  the  odds  all  against  the  patient. 
Unless  he  were  lucky  or  had  unusual  stam- 
ina, a  cure  was  out  of  the  question,  and  the 
most  he  could  hope  for  was  a  life  of  disable- 
ment. But  much  of  this  has  changed  now — 
we  have  the  sulfonamides  and  the  antibiotics 
to  cope  with  serious  Infections — and  new 
drugs  to  deal  with  our  mentally  ill,  to  name 
Just  a  few. 

The  physician  of  yesteryear  did  not  have 
this  array  of  drugs  to  deal  with  his  patient's 
problems.  But  let  us  make  no  mistake — - 
the  drugs  available  and  so  valuable  today  are 
not  simple  remedies.  Neither  are  they  al- 
ways to  be  used  without  hazard. 

We  have.  In  the  Food.  Drug,  and  Cosmetic 
Act,  a  system  for  dealing  with  these  new 
drugs  to  be  sure  they  may  be  used  by  the 
physician  with  full  understanding  of  the 
benefits  to  be  gained  and  the  risks  that  are 
being  taken  in  each  case.  Less  than  2  years 
ago,  the  Congress  amended  the  drug  sections 
of  the  Pood,  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act  so  that 
there  would  be  even  greater  protection  to  the 
public  In  this  area  of  potent  drugs — many 
of  which  are  truly  described  a.s  lifesavlng. 

Almost  without  exception  these  new  drugs 
are  exceedingly  complex  in  structure.  They 
were  developed  only  after  tremendous 
amounts  of  experimentation.  Properly, 
therefore,  it  Is  essential  that  the  drugs  be  so 
formulated,  prepared,  and  packaged  that 
every  batch  will  be  of  the  same  Identity,  and 
will  be  of  the  purity  that  it  is  represented  to 
have.  Thus,  those  who  undertake  to  manu- 
facture these  drugs  have  a  tremendous  re- 
sponsibility to  control  every  operation— from 
the  receipt  of  raw  materials  to  the  final  la- 
beling of  the  package,  to  insure  the  product 
as  marketed  is  what  it  is  supposed  to  be. 

And  the  Food  and  Drug  .'Administration 
has  a  substantial  oblipation  in  this  area 
too.  The  new  drug  w;;s  approv  ed  for  market- 
ing on  the  basis  of  very  substantial  evidence 
that  It  will  be  safe  and  efficacious,  with  the 
manufacturing  and  control  operations  being 
set  out  In  detail  in  the  maTiufacturer's 
original  application  FD.A  must  be  able  to 
check   on  all   of   these   operations,   and   the 


1962  drug  amendments  I  mentioned  earlier 
helped  by  authorizing  expanded  factory  In- 
spection authority  by  the  FDA  in  this  pre- 
scription drug  area.  So  this  Is  where  the 
drug  Inspectors  come  In. 

But.  In  my  opinion,  Commissioner  Lar- 
rick and  Deputy  Commissioner  Harvey  have 
shown  excellent  Judgment  in  wanting  to 
do  everything  possible  to  see  that  the  in- 
pectlonal  operations  to  check  on  the  manu- 
facture of  these  drugs  are  carried  out  to 
achieve  the  full  purpose  of  the  Inspection. 
Just  anybody  isn't  automatically  qualified 
to  make  these  complex  inspections.  I'm 
sure  I  don't  have  the  know-how  to  do  it — 
but  hard  training  Is  essential. 

FDA  in  the  past  has  tried  to  do  all  this 
training  itself,  using  Its  own  people  and 
facilities.  But  this  effort  fell  short  of  Its 
ultimate  objective.  So  now  we  have  a  new 
approach — the  specialized  university  train- 
ing course.  We  have  all  seen  the  benefits  of 
good  education — no  matter  what  walk  of 
life  we  may  be  In — but  we  must  always  be 
on  the  lookout  for  ways  to  do  things  better. 
With  the  FDA's  decision  to  go  to  university 
training  of  its  drug  Inspectors,  it  is  only 
fitting  and  proper  that  they  would  select 
the  School  of  Pharmacy  of  the  University  of 
Rhode  Island  as  the  place  to  start.  The 
staff  of  this  fine  Institution  Is  eminently 
qualified  to  take  on  this  assignment.  Addi- 
tionally, the  training  program  here  can  be 
conducted  not  Just  as  a  classroom  operation. 
The  physical  facilities,  including  the  up-to- 
date  pilot  plant  for  the  production  of  com- 
plex drues  represent  a  real  bonus  for  those 
who  take  the  course. 

Let  us  not  kid  ourselves  about  the  Im- 
portance of  your  mission.  About  1,300,000 
Americans  each  year  are  sickened  by  adverse 
reactions  to  drugs  to  the  point  that  they 
require  medical  attention  or  are  incapaci- 
tated for  more  than  a  day. 

That  does  not  include  millions  of  Ameri- 
cans— some  say  it  is  as  high  as  10  percent 
of  the  population — who  are  allergic  to  peni- 
cillin or  one  of  its  derivatives  We  remember 
the  problems  of  a  few  years  ago  when  it  was 
discovered  that  many  people  became  sick 
after  drinking  milk. 

The  di.ficulty  was  traced  to  the  fact  that 
farmers  had  been  treating  mastitis  in  their 
cows  with  injections  of  penicillin.  Small 
residues  of  the  penicillin  eventually  found 
their  way  into  the  milk,  which  was  drunk 
by  individuals  allergic  to  penicillin. 

I  wonder  whether  you  people  quite  realize 
the  extent  to  which  yovi  are  In  the  front 
lines  in  the  war  against  illness — you  in- 
spectors who  represent  the  eyes  and  ears  of 
the  American  public  In  the  quest  for  drug 
safety;  you  pharmacologists  In  the  labora- 
tories, working  out  of  the  spotlight  of  head- 
lines. 

The  experts  tell  us  there  is  no  such  thing 
as  absolute  drug  safety — and  I  guess  they're 
right.  But  if  we  ever  are  going  to  make 
progress  toward  that  goal.  It  will  come 
through  such  courses  as  this.  In  which  the 
problems  in  manufacturing  drugs  are 
brought  home  in  "living  color"  to  Inspec- 
tors— not  Just  something  they  read  In  a  book 
or  a  technical  manual. 

We  need  courses  like  this  In  lots  of  places. 
Neither  Rhode  Island  nor  the  university 
can  rightfully  claim  a  monopoly  on  this  sort 
of  training — alt'.ough  we  can  modestly  claim 
the  unique  pride  which  goes  with  being 
pioneers. 

You  inspectors  will  he  in  good  hands  with 
Dean  Younc'f'.en  in  charge  and  Dr.  Robert 
J,  Gerravighty  as  course  director,  and  I  have 
no  reservations  in  predicting  that  if  you 
will  do  your  part  during  the  next  3  weeks 
you  will  then  start  the  business  of  inspect- 
ing drug  manufacturing  plants  In  a  way 
which  will  do  credit  to  the  FDA.  and  In- 
directly to  the  School  of  Pharmacy  of  the 
University  of  Rhode  Island.  May  I  wish 
you  all  the  very  best. 
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Mr.  MORRIS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  [Mr.  Gonzalez!  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the  Record 
and  Include  extraneous  matter 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
Mexico? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
July  12,  1964,  I  had  the  wonderful  op- 
p>ortunlty  to  be  present  and  to  address 
those  assembled  for  the  dedication  of 
the  $3,500,000  seven-floor  addition  to 
the  Santa  Rosa  General  Hospital  In  my 
hometown  which  is  San  Antonio.  Tex. 

One  floor  of  this  addition  to  this  great 
medical  institution  is  for  mental  health 
service.  It  is  the  first  completely  private 
psychiatric  service  offered  in  San 
Antonio  and  at  the  dedication  cere- 
monies I  had  the  distinct  honor  to  be  a 
part  of  the  confirmation  of  its  official 
name:  "The  John  F.  Kennedy  Memorial 
Pavilion  of  the  Santa  Rosa  Medical 
Center." 

The  story  of  Santa  Rosa  Hospital 
under  the  able  leadership  of  Sister  Mary 
Vincent,  administrator,  is  a  story  of 
progress. 

The  center  serves  the  50-county  San 
Antonio  trade  area  with  a  total  popula- 
tion of  2.214.000  re.sidents  who  require 
major  medical  and  surgical  facilities 
The  greatest  increa.se  in  population  since 
the  1960  census  has  been  in  San  Antonio 
and  Bexar  County 

The  Texas  State  Department  of 
Health,  in  its  Te.xas  State  plan  for  fl.scal 
year  1964  for  construction  of  hospitals 
and  allied  facilities,  states: 

Tlie  city  of  San  .\ntonlo  continues  to  be 
one  of  the  metropolitan  areas  with  a  marked 
inadequacy  of  hospital  facilities. 

The  U.S.  Public  Health  Service  .states 
that  San  Antonio  is  nearly  2,000  beds 
short  of  the  minimum  needs  for  the 
city's  610.000. 

This  recent  addition  to  the  center 
helps  to  take  up  some  of  that  shortage 
and  serves  as  a  tremrndous  example  of 
the  effectiveness  of  the  Hill-Burton 
funds 

The  dedication  of  the  7 -floor  addition 
to  provide  for  an  addition  of  2,32  beds 
is  just  a  part  of  a  5-yrar  program  that 
also  includes  an  additional  130  beds  to 
the  Children's  Hospital  of  Santa  Rosa 
and  enlarged  supporting  facilities.  The 
total  cost  will  be  $5  million,  half  of 
which  must  come  from  the  community 

The  work  that  is  done  at  Santa  Ro.sa 
to  try  to  meet  the  medical  needs  of  a 
large  populous  is  a  testimonial  to  the 
results  of  a  Nation  which  through  Its 
goverrunent  says  "yes"  to  health  and  care 
of  its  citizenry. 

Through  such  programs  as  the  HiU- 
Burton  grants  combined  with  community 
action  and  support  the  good  work  of  Sis- 
ter Mary  Vincent,  her  associate,  Dr.  John 
A.  Bradley  and  the  Sisters  of  the  In- 
carnate Word  can  be  brought  to  fruition 
by  being  better  able  to  serve  the  medi- 
cal needs  of  the  people  of  .south  Texas. 

Mr.  Speaker,  on  that  great  occasion 
on  July   12.  a  very  beautiful  invocation 


was  delivered  by  Rabbi  David  Jacob- 
son,  an  outcitanding  leader  in  the  San 
Antonio  community.  I  would  like  to 
share  with  you  Habbl  Jacubson's  words; 
E';ernal  O'Xl,  we  whu  are  here  lift  our 
hearts  and  vulces  to  Thee  In  thanic.sglving. 
We  are  a  minute  part  o{  the  multllude.s  who 
are  grateful,  and  celebrate  Thy  mercy  and 
beneficence  this  day  Thou  hitst  placed  Thy 
spirit  within  the  b<xly  of  man.  which  Thou 
hiis  creat*'d  as  well  To  human  kind  Thou 
hits  presented  tt.e  earth  and  Its  fullne,s,s  to- 
gether with  t.'^.e  entire  universe,  and  with 
still  a  greater  endowment  beyond  what  we 
can  see  and  hear  and  understaiid  We 
thank  Thee  for  the.se  faithful  servants,  ex- 
emplars of  Thy  ways,  the  holy  conRregathjn 
of  the  Sisters  of  the  Incarnate  Word  who  are 
dedicated  to  Thee  and  Thine  ideni  of  health 
and  healing  for  b<xly  and  m'uI  .ind  for  all 
those  who  give  their  lives  for  the  benefit  of 
their  fellowmen  and  In  praise  of  Thee  We 
are  upheld  by  Thine  everUustltiK  arms,  and 
we  are  healed  by  Thy  ^oixlness  Continue  t<i 
grant  to  all  of  us  In  this  community  and 
everywhere  the  opportunity  to  p-ow  ti>wiu-d 
Thee  In  knowledge  In  mercy  In  Justice,  In 
humility,  as  we  work  together  and  walk  to- 
gether In  love  and  understanding 


And   In  how 


CIVIL  RIGHTS 

Mr  MORRIS  Mr  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  South  Carolina  I  Mr  Watson  1  may 
t'Xtend  his  remarks  at  this  ponn  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  obi.'Ction  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
Mexico'' 

There  was  no  objection 

Mr  WATSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  1954, 
the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States 
handed  down  a  decision  destined  to  be 
one  of  the  most  far  reachmg  in  American 
history  As  the  full  impact  of  the  deci- 
sion settled  over  the  Nation,  glowing  em- 
bers of  resentment  burned  brighter  and 
brighter  in  the  heart.s  of  .\mencans  who 
saw  that  their  way  of  life  was  being  torn 
asunder  by  nine  men  sitting  in  judgment 
of  the  entire  Nation 

And  then  in  1957.  those  embers  burst 
forth  into  flames  of  action  which  resulted 
in  the  subpugation  and  humiliation  of 
a  proud  sotithern  city  before  the  might 
of  the  Federal  Government  Since  that 
time,  other  parts  of  the  South  have  felt 
the  iron  hand  of  F'ederal  marshals,  .sent 
to  put  down  the  so-called  integration 
riots,  as  the  northern  pre.ss  branded 
them. 

Recently,  the  disappearance  of  three 
civil  rights  workers  in  Mississippi  evoked 
a  Presidential  reaction  which  turned  that 
State  almost  upside  down,  and  much  of 
the  rest  of  the  .South  as  well 

But  can  any  of  the  events  in  the  South 
even  remotely  compare  Ui  the  turbulent 
riots,  in  the  true  sense  of  the  word  whieh 
are  ripping  through  Harlem  and  sections 
of  Brooklni?  The  violence  and  blood- 
shed there  far  surria.sses  the  composite 
of  all  the  violence  and  bloodshed  uluch 
has  taken  place  in  the  South.  Also,  it 
should  be  noted  that  the  southern  in- 
cidents have  b«'en  directly  inspired  by 
northern  troublemakers,  who  invaded 
that  region  with  such  thought.s  m  mind. 
However,  these  Harlem  and  HrcMiklyn 
riots  are  self-generated  actioas,  witii  no 
outside  encouragement. 


many  southern  cities  Is 
It  not  safe  for  a  woman  to  go  out  on 
the  streets  alone,  even  during  the  day. 
light  hours,  much  less  at  night?  Today 
in  many  northern  cities  the  only  safe 
thing  for  a  woman  to  do  is  stay  at  home 
with  doors  locked  and  windows  bolted 

.And  how  many  southern  cities  are  ter- 
rorized by  bands  of  Negroes  and  whites 
winch  roam  the  streets,  fighting  with 
each  other  and  wantonly  beating  in- 
nocent  persons  they  meet  on  the  streef 
The  apathy  of  onlookers  as  they  silently 
watch  an  innocent  man  being  kicked  and 
kncxrked  about  by  one  of  these  gangs  on 
a  New  York  street  Is  more  than  a  civil- 
ized  person  can  even  imagine. 

There  is  no  doubt  about  it:  the  so- 
called  riots  of  the  South  are  mere  child  s 
play  compared  to  the  brutality  and 
cruelty,  with  definite  racial  motivations. 
which  plague  many  northern  cities. 

Who  is  to  blame  for  these  Negro  ram- 
pages"" I  am  inclined  to  agree,  at  least 
to  a  large  part,  witii  an  editorial  in  the 
Wall  Street  Journal  which  noted  that 
•"often  white  officials  at  various  levels  of 
government  have  said  this — immediate 
redre.ss  of  all  wrongs — is  not  only  right 
but  possible.  Thus  have  been  raised 
false  hopes  and  unrealistic  expectations. 
If  they — civil  right^s  leaders — and  white 
government  officials  persist  in  asserting 
what  IS  manifestly  untrue,  that  Utopia  Is 
Instantly  attainable,  they  will  continue 
to  Imrt  the  true  interests  of  the  Negro 
people  and.  we  gravely  fear,  bring  no 
end  to  violence." 

In  retrospect,  one  may  recall  the  Har- 
lem riots  of  1943  Actually,  both  the 
current  violence  and  that  21  years  ago 
were  sparked  by  the  same  type  of  inci- 
dent— the  shooting  of  a  Negro  by  a  white 
policeman  However,  in  the  earlier  in- 
cident, young  Hailem  htxxilunis  inter- 
ested in  larceny,  not  civil  rights,  led  the 
resulting  fray.  AKso,  when  order  was 
restored,  Negro  leaders  commended  the 
police  for  an  admirable  job.  However, 
the  current  runs  are  inspired  by  jealousy 
and  fed  by  hate. 

The  link  between  the  New  York  riots 
and  the  civil  rights  bill  is  essentially  a 
simple  one:  Negrofs  had  been  led  to  be- 
lieve the  bill  would  provide  an  overnight 
solution  to  all  their  problems,  almost  as 
if  President  Johnson  po.s.se.ssed  a  magic 
wand  When  no  solutions  appeared, 
frustration  and  anger  scxjn  resulted  in 
violence — turbulent  violence  worse  than 
the  South  has  ever  seen  Only  yesterday 
over  500  stores  in  Brooklyn  were  looted 
or  damaged  by  rampaging  Negroes,  and 
two  were  shot  in  the  confusion.  How- 
ever, apparently  no  arrests  have  been 
made  and  order  ha.s  not  been  completelv 
restored.  Such  a  ttung  has  never  hap- 
{XMied  In  the  South. 

Mr  Speaker,  I  for  one  am  tired  of  the 
proud,  peaceful,  ana  patriotic  South 
being  used  as  the  wJupping  boy  for  the 
eiitire  integration  movement.  It  is  time 
this  civil  rights  craze,  which  is  besieging 
our  Nation,  is  branded  for  what  it  is— 
pure  and  simple  political  deniagomjery 
designed  to  gain  votes  in  the  North,  and 
not  to  guarantee  rights. 

Mr  SixMker.  I  ask  these  questions: 
Why  have  not  Federal  marshals  or 
troops  been  sent  to  restore  order  In  Har- 
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and  Brooklyn?     The  Governors  of  The  known,  provable,  certified  cita- 

southern  States"  now  or  earlier  Infested  tions  for  memberships  in  Communist- 

th  Federal  marshals  and  troops,  never  front  organizations  of  the  present  lead- 

!Muested  them,  so  why  must  the  admin-  ers  of  the  NAACP  filled  30  pages  of  the 

^!tration  apparently  wait  now  until  a  re-  Congressional  Record  on  July  29  of  last 

'^jest  is  made  to  send  marshals  or  troops     year     '°"* ,,..,.,f-^  f-  nof„>. 


'o  Harlem  and  Brooklyn?  Why  has  not 
[he  northern  liberal  press  directed  the 
stx)tlight  of  attention  on  these  riots  as 
vnsationally  as  it  did  the  so-called  riots 
•n  the  South'  Tlie  questions  suggest 
[he:r  own  answers,  and  the  failure  of  the 
administration  to  act,  or  the  northern 
pTss  to  expo.se.  smack  of  the  rankest 
tvpe  of  discrimination  and  regional 
prejudice.     ^^^^^^^^^ 

RACIAL  EXTREMISM 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr.  Lib- 

o.NATi'.     Under  previous   order   of   the 

House,  the   gentleman   from   Louisiana 

Mr    W.AGGONNER)    is  recognized  for  30 

minutes. 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  Mr,  Speaker,  as 
this  Nation's  largest  city  cringes  in  a 
crip  of  fear  after  still  another  day  and 
nikiht  of  lawless  bloodletting  In  Its 
streets,  there  must  come  to  at  least  some 
of  those  who.  in  either  guilt  or  inno- 
cence made  these  days  inevitable,  a  re- 
membrance of  this  scene  described  in 
the  24th  verse  of  the  27th  chapter  of 
Matthew,  revised  standard  version: 

So,  when  Pilate  saw  th.it  he  was  gaining 
nothing,  but  rather  that  a  riot  was  begin- 
r.;ng,  he  took  water  and  washed  his  hands 
before  the  crowd,  saying:  "I  am  Innocent  of 
this  man's  blood;   see  to  it  yourselves." 

How  many  Pilates  are  there  today  who 
Will  now  attempt  to  wash  their  hands 
of  the  disgraceful,  shameful  scene  they 
broueht  to  fruition? 

Wherever  there  is  a  conscience  today 
there  must  also  be  a  question: 

Was  I  right  to  urge  any  man  to  break 
down  the  protective  force  of  law  and 
order  and,  like  a  mad  dog,  take  his 
pr.evances  into  the  streets? 

Ever>-  man  and  every  woman  who  en- 
couraged, aided,  promoted,  participated 
in,  stood  quietly  by  or  otherwise  gave 
comfort  to  tho.se  who  have  now  brought 
u.=  to  the  brink  of  insurrection,  may 
wash  their  hands  10.000  times  and  cry, 
'.ike  Pilate.  "I  am  innocent  of  any  man's 
blood,"  but  the  blood  will  not  wash 
away 

The  Red  stain  will  still  be  visible 
though  every  effort  is  being  made  to 
blame  the  trauedy  of  that  city  of  shame 
on  Communists  and  southern  racists. 

That  Communists  and  their  agents 
dominate  the  so-called  civil  rights  move- 
ment IS  known  by  everyone. 

Tl,e  Department  of  Justice  knows  it. 

The  F'ederal  Bureau  of  Investigation 
knows  it. 

Every  man  and  ever>'  woman  con- 
nected with  the  movement  either  knows 
It  or  would  know  it  if  they  were  not 
either  blind  to  all  that  has  been  printed 
or  deaf  to  all  that  has  been  said. 

A  known  Communi.st,  draftdodger, 
sex  pervert,  and  jailbird  led  the  March 
on  Washington  and  it  was  reported  in 
adviUK'r  ht  re  on  this  floor.  But  no  one 
'ar.ud  to  listen.  They  were  too  busy 
preparing  the  welcome  and  the  White 
House  reception. 


But  no  one  wanted  to  listen. 

A  shrug  of  their  shoulders  was  enough 
to  throw  off  the  Communist-front  asso- 
ciations of  Roy  Wilkins,  Arthur  Spin- 
garn,  A.  Phillip  Randolph.  Robert  C. 
Weaver,  and  dozens  more  of  their  Red- 
tinged  followers.  No  one  wanted  to 
listen. 

No,  the  terror  of  New  York  cannot  be 
laid  at  the  door  of  those  of  us.  North, 
South,  East,  and  West,  who  opposed  the 
civil  rights  bill  and  who  foresaw  and 
foretold  the  lawlessness  it  and  all  that 
went  before  it  would  someday  bring  down 
upon  the  heads  of  civilized,  law-abiding 
people. 

The  blame  can  only  be  put  upon  the 
Communists  who  feed  on  this  disorder 
and  upon  the  shoulders  of  those  who 
have  been  misled  and  duped  into  espous- 
ing a  common  philosophy. 

The  end  is  nowhere  in  sight. 

I  have  come  into  possession  of  a  pro- 
phetic letter  written  to  Rev.  Roy  Col- 
lum,  pastor  of  the  First  Baptist  Church, 
Philadelphia,  Miss.,  and  signed  by  a  Chi- 
cago Negro.  Copies  of  the  letter  were 
sent  to  J.  Edgar  Hoover,  the  Washing- 
ton Post,  the  New  York  Times  and  a 
number  of  other  individuals  and  officials. 

It  is  a  revelation  that  cannot  be  ig- 
nored. 

The  letter  follows : 

Dear  Rev.  Roy  Collum:  June  29,  1964 — 
The  day  Papa  America,  had  his  daughter, 
Mississippi  exposed  to  the  world  as  a  cheap. 
common,  whore.  I  do  not  know  what  kind 
of  a  minister  you  are,  but  the  people  you 
serve,  I  know.  The  white  people  in  Missis- 
sippi are  the  lousyest  two-legged  rats,  in  the 
world. 

How  people  like  you  can  cry  about  Viet- 
nam, etc.,  stinks.  The  world  is  no  doubt 
laughing  at  your  antic  Americanism. 

Why  should  angry  Negroes  fight  China, 
when,  we  want  to  fight  you  all  the  way.  May 
I  say,  that  we  cannot  lick  you  now.  but 
when  you  go  to  war,  we  will  get  even  with 
the  Mississippi  crackers,  as  have  never  been 
done  before.    This  is  a  threat. 

You.  and  your  members  know,  that  Sheriff 
Lawrence  A.  Rainey.  and  Neshob.i  County 
deputy  sheriff  gave  those  three  heroes  to 
that  lynch  mob.  The  deputy's  name  is  Cecil 
Price. 

Your  Governor,  Paul  B.  Joiimon,  Jr  .  is  a 
disgrace  to  humanity  and  I  warn  you  now. 
that  when  you  whites  go  to  war.  wc  Negroes, 
will  take  all  the  clvU  rights  we  want,  and 
then  some,  and  will  kill  any  white  MissLssippi 
bastard,  that  tries  to  stop  us.  You  have 
got  us  now.  but  it  won't  be  long. 

As  of  now,  most  Negroes  know  that  .''ome- 
day  we  will  be  forced  to  fight  you  and  your 
kind.  Can  you  beat  ChiUii.  Rvusia.  and  the 
Negroes? 

Sincerely  yours. 

Clarence  C.  Carra\v.\y.  Jr. 

Chicago,  III. 

Mr.  'WINSTEAD.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  I  am  glad  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Mississippi. 

Mr.  WINSTEAD.  I  wish  to  say  that 
this  minister  is  my  own  pastor.  He  is 
not  only  a  great  individual  minister  of 
the  Gospel,  but  also  an  outstanding  citi- 
zen. 


He  was  interviewed  for  some  time  and, 
unfortunately,  as  is  usual,  the  news  re- 
ports carried  what  they  wanted  to  carry 
about  people  from  this  State — just  a  brief 
statement,  warped  around  to  suit  them- 
selves. 

We  do  not  have  a  greater  minister  of 
the  Gospel,  nor  a  more  outstanding  citi- 
zen, than  this  particular  individual. 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  This  minister 
comes  from  my  district,  too,  I  say  to  the 
Members  of  the  House. 

This  appalling  letter  is  not  the  raving 
of  a  single,  deluded,  criminal  mind.  It 
echoes  the  sickness  that  is  being  preached 
in  the  pulpits  and  acted  out  in  the  streets 
of  New  York  City  this  very  day. 

The  cry  is  for  guerrilla  warfare  against 
police  and  the  white  community. 
Threats  have  been  sent  to  the  authori- 
ties that  policemen  will  be  slaughtered 
in  cold  blood  if  the  demands  of  the  Ne- 
groes are  not  met. 

Who  is  there  among  the  pious  advo- 
cates of  racial  extremism  who  does  not 
feel  a  shiver  down  his  back  while  read- 
ing this  portion  of  a  story  in  Tuesday's 
Washington  Post: 

At  4:15  p.m.,  we  drove  to  a  Harlem  church 
with  Judge  James  Watson  to  hear  Jesse  Gray 
address  a  rally.  Gray  is  an  Irrational  man 
who  Is  a  force  in  Harlem  only  because  of  the 
press,  which  failed  in  Its  obligation  to  check 
out  people  it  writes  of.  Publicity  made  Jesse 
Gray  and  Sunday  afternoon  was  to  be  his 
great  chance  for  rabble  rousing. 

Police  cars  were  lined  up  at  the  curb  across 
from  the  church,  and  inside  It  Gray  sat  on 
the  altar  with  a  tan  Band-Aid  under  his  left 
eye.  He  was,  he  said,  beaten  by  the  police  the 
night  before.  People  sat  In  the  pews  and 
fanned  themselves,  and  Watson,  after  going 
in,  came  back  up  the  aisle  and  said  quietly,  "I 
spoke  to  him.  I  told  him  what's  the  sense 
of  starting  anything  now?  He  listened.  It's 
all  right." 

CHURCH  TRANSFORMED 

Then  Jesse  Gray  got  up  and  this  church 
turned  into  something  you've  never  seen  be- 
fore, 

"Before  today  is  over,  we'll  be  able  to  sepa- 
rate the  men  from  the  boys,"  Gray  said  when 
he  got  up. 

"When  do  we  start?"  somelxjdy  yelled  from 
the  pews. 

"Eight  o'clock,"  somebody  answered. 

The  place  broke  into  applause. 

"Jim  Crow  po-leece."  Gray  was  saying. 

"Only  one  thing  can  solve  the  problem  In 
Mississippi,  and  that's  guerrilla  warfare," 
Gray  said.  "I'm  beginning  to  wonder  what's 
going  to  solve  the  problem  here  In  New  York." 

He  threw  the  line  out  Into  the  hot  airless 
church  and  he  waited  for  the  answer  he 
knew  would  come.     He  got  it. 

"Guerrilla   warfare."   they  shouted. 

"Oh,  my  God,"  Judge  Watson  said  In  the 
back  of  the  church.     "Oh,  my  God." 

We  stand  on  the  brink  of  anarchy. 

One  of  the  demagogs  "who  leads  the 
nonviolent  mob  in  Harlem  appeared  on 
television  last  night  to  say  that  the 
police  efforts  to  maintain  order  in  the 
streets  of  Binningham  were  nothing 
compared  to  what  was  being  done  to  "his 
people"  in  New  York. 

Somewhere  it  should  be  noted  that  the 
police  in  Birmingham  used  police  dogs 
and  firehoses  to  quell  the  riots,  but  they 
did  not  have  to  use  live  ammunition. 

The  situation  worsens  each  day. 

Where  once  police  dogs  and  firehoses 
could  hold  off  these  nonviolent  rioters, 
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the  police  now  have  to  fire  over  their 
heads. 

If  the  Negro  leaders,  the  vote-hungry 
politicians,  the  duped  s<xrlal  workers,  and 
the  mls6:ulded  people  are  able  to  curb 
law  enforcement  officiaLs  still  further: 
If  they  are  able  to  terrorize  the  officials  of 
the  Nation's  largest  city  into  reducing 
their  peacekeeping  efforts;  If  the  looting 
and  sacking  of  almost  a  thousand  bu.sl- 
nesses  goes  unpuni.sh»d:  if  the  pollcf'man 
who  defended  his  life  acalnst  a  switch- 
blade knlfe-attacker  Is  reprimanded  in 
any  way.  the  floodtrates  of  violence  will 
be  thrown  wide  and  the  Nation  will  be 
subjected  to  a  blood  bath  of  lawlessness 
the  like  of  which  this  Nation  has  never 
known. 

A  wild  and  animal  force  is  loose  in  the 
land.  When  It  will  have  spent  Itself,  no 
one  knows  I  sadly  predict  that  the 
monster  that  has  bf^en  created  In  the 
misguided  name  of  civil  rights  will  slay 
Its  creator  unless  the  backbone  of  law 
and  order  Is  stiffened  no  matter  what 
the  political  price 


THE  U.S.  PATENT  SYSTEM  AND  THE 
ANTITRUST  LAWS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  'Mr. 
LiBONATi».  Under  previous  order  of  the 
House,  the  gentleman  from  Indiana  'Mr. 
RorDEBUSH'  is  recnenized  for  :?0  minutes, 

Mr.  ROUDEBUSH  Mr  Speaker,  since 
1938  with  the  Inception  of  the  Temporary 
National  Economic  Committee  durintr 
the  Roosevelt  administration,  some 
lawyers  and  economists  have  been  under 
the  impression  that  our  patent  svstem 
is  Inconsistent  with  the  Nation's  anti- 
trust laws,  includin?  the  Sherman  Act, 
the  Clasrton  Act.  and  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  Act 

The  authority  for  Compress  to  enact 
legislation  granting  patents  as  stimuli  to 
Inventors  la  found  in  the  Constitution. 
.Article  I.  section  8.  provides  'that  the 
Congress  shall  have  the  power  to  pro- 
mnte  the  Progres.s  nf  Science  and  useful 
Arts,  by  securing  for  limited  Times  to 
Authors  and  Inventors  the  exclusive 
R:  'ht  to  their  respective  Writings  and 
Discoveries."  In  accordance  with  this 
con.stltutional  provi.sion.  the  first  patent 
law  was  enacted  by  the  first  Concress 
and  approved  by  President  Geor:;e 
Washington  on  April  10.  1790 

-As  I  have  stat-^d  before,  our  patent 
.svstem  has  been  supported  by  out.stand- 
in.'  presidents  of  b.'th  political  parties. 
including  Thomas  .Jefferson,  .Abraham 
Lincoln,  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt,  Dwiuht 
D  Eisenhower,  and  John  F.  Kennedy. 
Thomas  Jefferson,  our  third  president, 
served  as  one  of  three  administrators  of 
the  Nation's  first  patent  law  They 
were,  by  statute,  the  Secretary  of  State. 
the  Secretary  of  War.  and  the  Attorney 
General.  However,  for  all  practical  pur- 
p(xses,  the  major  respon.sihilltv  for  patent 
administration  fell  to  Thomas  Jeffer.son. 
It  should  be  noted  that  he  was  a  dis- 
tinguished inventor  in  his  own  rit.'ht  and, 
therefore,  was  favorably  di.sposfd  t^)  new 
inventions  and  discoveries  Neverthe- 
If'ss.  he  was  also  an  opponent  of  monop- 
olies and  vested  rK'ht.s  and  privileges  for 
a  few  citizens  at  the  expense  of  the  gen- 
eral public. 


May  I  once  .igain  refer  to  the  state- 
ment by  Pres:d>'nt  Jeffer.son  which  I  in- 
cluded in  my  remarks  of  January  29. 
1962,  on  this  subiect  of  patent.s  Presi- 
dent Jefferson  stated: 

The  l.ssue  of  patents  for  new  !'..s.'  ■,  .>r!i's 
has  given  a  spritig  to  Invention  bt-yoiid  my 
conception 

Mr  Speaker.  Ui  be  sure,  the  antitrust 
laws,  including  the  several  statutes  to 
which  I  have  referred,  were  enacted  long 
after  the  Nation's  first  patent  act  How- 
ever, there  Is  no  inconsistency  between 
the  grant  of  exclusive  rights  to  an  in- 
ventor's new  product  or  process  for  a 
period  not  to  exceed  17  years  and  those 
statutes  which  prohibit  monopolies,  re- 
straint of  trade,  and  price-fixing. 

Mr  Speaker,  I  have  spent  a  great  deal 
of  time  in  clarifying  these  problems  in 
my  own  mind  and  in  reconciling  con- 
^'resslonal  intent  in  our  present  patent 
law  and  the  antitrust  statutes.  I  have 
comf-  to  the  vtTv  clear  and  definite  con- 
viction that  there  is  not  only  no  conflict 
between  the  objectives  of  the  antitrust 
statutes  and  the  patent  law  but,  on  the 
contrary,  these  statutes  are  complemen- 
tary in  promoting  competition.  If  stim- 
ulus for  new  invention  and  discovery 
were  removed,  existing  products  and 
processes  would  be  protected  from  the 
competition  of  new  discoveries  Hence, 
the  entrenched  positions  of  existing  pro- 
ducers would  never  be  subject  to  com- 
petitive pressures.  The  public  under 
such  conditions  would  suffer  not  only 
from  the  lack  of  price  competition  but 
It  would  be  denied  the  benefits  that  stem 
from  aggressive  scientific  and  tecluKj- 
loi^'ical  developtiient  efforts.  Accordingly, 
the  patent  statutes,  which  encourage  su- 
perior products  and  devices  which  com- 
pete in  the  marketplace  with  an  estab- 
li.shed  product,  stimulate  competition 
and  are  thus  completely  consistent  with 
the  intent  of  our  antitrust  laws.  Appar- 
ently, many  people  have  the  mistaken 
notion  that  when  the  Government  grants 
a  patent  it.  in  effect,  is  encouraging  the 
establishment  of  a  monopoly. 

Mr  Speaker,  nothing  could  be  further 
from  the  truth.  In  the  first  place,  the 
patent  laws  were  not  enacted  merely  as 
a  reward  to  the  inventor  but  more  so  for 
the  benefit  of  the  public.  As  I  stated 
in  my  remarks  of  June  25.  1962,  the  pat- 
ent system  has  eliminated  industrial 
secrecy.  One  of  the  requirement.s  which 
must  be  met  before  the  issuance  of  a 
patent  to  an  inventor  is  a  complete  dis- 
closure of  his  invention  so  that,  follow- 
ing the  expiration  of  the  patent,  any 
firm  would  be  in  a  position  to  pro\ide 
new  competition  in  this  particular  field. 

The  Temporary  National  Economic 
Committee,  in  its  final  report  to  the  Con- 
gress f;led  on  March  31.  1941.  In  effect 
supported  this  view  by  Including  among 
Its  recommendations  proposals  with  re- 
spect to  the  patent  laws. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  request  leave  to  Insert 
at  this  point  in  my  remarks  one  of  the 
major  TNEC  recommendations  with  re- 
spect to  the  patent  law: 

Unre.Htrloted  ihen.'.t  s  We  recommend  that 
the  owner  of  .irjy  patent  be  required  to  gr.-xnt 
^:ily  unrestricted  licenses,  and  tfiat  he  not 
be  permitted  to  Impose  restrictions  upon  the 
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buyer  In  sales  of  pat<».-ted  articles  In  Mh.. 
word.s.  the  holder  <,f  a  pau-nt  should  not  ^ 
permitted  to  restrict  a  llcen.see  in  resoect  ^ 
the  .unount  of  .my  ariice  he  mav  pv^J, 
the  price  at  which  he  may  sell,  the  purBol 
for  which  or  the  manner  In  which  he  mTr 
use  the  p.itent  or  any  article  pnxlured  r.herJ 
under.  ..r  the  Keo^raphlcal  .ue.i  within  which 
he  may  prcxluce  or  sell  such  .irtlcle  Ther» 
should  be  a  further  prohibition  a«iiltist  anv 
other  restriction  which  would  tend  sutwian- 
tlally  to  lessen  competition  or  to  create 
monopoly,  unless  suih  restriction  is  neces 
sary  to  promote  the  progres.s  ..f  .science  and 
the  useful  arts.  (Approved  without  oh 
Jectlon.) 

Mr.  Speaker,  while  the  term  of  an 
AnirMcun  patent  under  existing  law  is 
limiU'd  to  17  years,  there  are,  neverthe- 
less, .some  individuals  who  disregard  the 
limited  period  of  prottK-tion  and  draw 
the  Conclusion  that  it  is  of  indefinue 
duration. 

If  we  consider  the  difficulties  and  ex- 
pense which  must  be  incurred  in  the  pro- 
duction and  marketing  of  any  new  prod- 
uct, this  is  not  an  unduly  long  penod  of 
prott'ction.  Every  pau>nt  holder  is  aware 
that  all  the  information  winch  he  se- 
cured m  his  inventive  efforts  must  be 
disclosed  to  the  Patent  OfQce  and  will 
then  become  public  property.  This  in- 
fonnation  may  be  u.s<"d  to  further  our 
g4'neral  advance  m  knowhxige  for  the 
benefit  of  ever>-one  as  well  as  to  provide 
the  basic  data  for  new  inventions  which 
will   increase  competition. 

Th.e  Sherman  Act  was  enacted  in  1890 
to  pi-oteci  trade  and  commerce  a*;amst 
unlawful  restraints  and  monopolies.  It 
declares  illegal  both  conspiracies  in  re- 
straint of  trade  or  commerce  as  wt  1!  as 
attempts  to  monoix)li/e  any  trade  or  com- 
merce among  the  sevt  ral  States  or  with 
foreign  nations. 

.Mr  Six^aker,  obviously,  a  patent  grant- 
ed under  leyislalion  enacted  by  the  Con- 
gress in  accordance  with  the  provision  of 
the  Constitution,  article  I,  section  8,  Is 
not  an  unlawful  restraint.  However, 
there  have  been  instances  where  those 
granted  a  patent  have  attempted  to  ex- 
tend the  temixn-aiT  monopoly  provided 
by  law  to  embrace  areas  or  activities  not 
authorized  by  the  patent  it,self.  When- 
ever this  occurs,  the  Attorney  General 
may  institute  action  Ui  bar  such  restraint 
The  courts  have  supported  i  tTorts  to  curb 
the  misuse  of  patents  to  create  unlawful 
monopolies. 

Mr.  Speaker,  former  Attorney  Gen- 
eral Herbert  Brownell.  Jr  ,  established  a 
National  Committee  To  Study  the  Anti- 
trust Laws  in  19,=i3  The  Cochairmen 
were  Stanley  N.  Barnes,  then  A.ssistant 
Attorney  General  in  charge  of  the  Anti- 
trust Division,  and  S  Chesterfield  Op- 
[)enheim.  professor  of  law.  University  of 
Michigan  Law  School.  Tlie  Committee 
included  economists,  lawyers,  and  Gov- 
ernment officials  of  eminence  and  dis- 
tinction. As  would  be  expect-ed  patent 
antitrust  problems  received  a  careful 
screening  by  this  National  Committee, 
and  their  n-port  supplies  a  ►.'uide  for 
tho.se  concerned  with  reconciling  our  an- 
titrust laws  with  our  patent  statutes 
The  Attorney  General's  National  Com- 
mittee To  Study  the  Antitru.st  Law.s  re- 
ferred to  many  judicial  decisions  with 
respect  to  patent  grants,  including  the 
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^nri  decision   on   tne 
..nfs  rase,  and  I  quote 


the   motion  picture 


2:  How. 
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aatents  case 
rh,  scope  of  every  patent  Is  limited  to  the 
Vntion  described  in  the  claims  contained 

'^'f,  lad  m  the  light  cf  the  specification. 

",  '.  It  IS  to  the   claims  of   every  patent. 

'      ,,.f   that  we  must  turn  when  we  are 
\InVt-'  determine  what  the  Invention  la. 

T  .trlrsive  use  of  which  is  given  to  the  In- 
•nr  bv  the  grant  provided  for  by  the  stat- 

*!^he  can  claim  nothing  beyond  them. 

,..  another  dtK-ision,  Kendall  v.  Winsor. 
322.  327-329  'U.S.  1858),  which 
w  cUed  bV  this  National  Committee,  the 
Supreme  Court  stated : 

"  f  IS  ur.denlably  true,  that  the  limited  and 
.  ■.'  riry  ni.ii'i'oly  granted  to  Inventors 
^  never  desigr.cd  for  their  exclusive  profit 

r  »dva:it,age.  tlie  beneht  to  the  public  or 
"^mmunitv  .it  Ii>rge  wiis  another  and  doubt- 

es  tiie  prim.irv  object  In  granting  and  se- 
■..-ag  that  monopoly.  Tills  was  at  once 
.T/equiviUent  gUcn  by  the  public  for  ben- 
'('■£  b»:<iwed  by  the  genius  and  meditations 

"i  sr.'.'.  of  individuals,  and  the  incentive 
v'  Mrther  efforts  for  the  same  important  ob- 

Whllst  the  remuneration  of  genius  and 
i<*!ul  inpeiiuity  Is  a  duty  Incumbent  upon 
•if  public,  the  rights  and  welfare  of  the 
r::iaiu:ii!y  must  be  fairly  dealt  with  and 
fjectual'.y  gu.irdcd  Considerations  of  Indi- 
udual  emolument  can  never  be  permitted 
w  operate  to  the  Injury  of  these. 

Mr.  Speaker,  under  previous  leave  I 
xsert  at  this  point  in  my  remarks  the 
additional  comments  by  the  majority  of 
•Jie  Attorney  General's  National  Com- 
nuitee  To  Study  the  Antitrust  Laws  with 
respect  to  possible  remedies  for  patent 
antitrust  problems: 

.K  mc^ioT'.ty  of  the  Committee  members 
ie«m  compulsory  license  free  of  royalties  and 
dedication  penal  rather  than  remedial  In 
character,  and  hence  beyond  the  Sherman 
Acts  authority  tii  prevent  and  restrain  viola- 
tions 

Hartford  Empire  Co.  v.  United  Statca.  held 
royalty-free  Hcenslne  to  be  confiscatory. 
Hsrtford.  a  patent  develoiiment  company. 
controlled  more  than  600  patents  on  glass 
machinery.  By  restrictive  cross-licensing 
covenant."!  with  major  glass  manufacturers 
Hartford  used  Its  patent  pool,  in  violation  of 
Siierman  Act  sections  1  and  2.  to  regiment 
•-"•.e  production  and  jirlce  pollrles  of  the  glass 
cont.'iinpf  Industry  Modifying  the  district 
court  decree  of  royalty-free  licensing,  the 
Ccurt  held  that  since  "the  provisions  •  •  • 
12  e3ect  confiscate  considerable  portions 
of  the  appellants'  property,  we  think  they 
go  beyond  what  Is  required  to  dissolve  the 
combination  and  prevent  future  comblna- 
tlo.-.s  of  like  character." 

Similarly,  some  2  years  later,  the  Court 
in  the  Natwnal  I.rad  ca.se  rejected  Govern- 
ment efforts  to  modify  a  district  court  de- 
cTff  provldUiE  for  coniinilsory  licensing  at 
reasonable  royalties.  "On  the  facts  before 
us  the  Court  reasoned,  "neither  the  issu- 
ance of  such  licenses  on  a  royalty-free  basis 
nor  the  Issuance  of  a  permanent  Injunction 
prohibiting  the  p.itentees  •  •  •  from  en- 
forcing those  patents  has  been  shown  to  be 
necessary  In  order  to  enforce  efTectlvely  the 
.^'ititrust  Act  "  The  decree  below,  accord- 
ingly, was  approved  as  an  "exercise  of  sound 
judicial  discretion  "  Thus  the  Court  found 
It  unnecessary  to  "face  the  Issue  of  the  con- 
stitutionality of  sucli  an  order  which  would 
»hse  only  in  a  case  where  the  order  would 
!>«  more  necessary  and  ajiproprlate  to  the  en- 
forcement of  the  Antitrust  Act  than  here." 

Fallowing  the  apjiarent  teaching  of  Hart- 
ford-Empire and  Sational  Lead,  two  of  three 
district  courts  have  refused  to  decree  royalty- 
••'w  licensing. 


Apart  from  these  precedents,  the  majority 
feels  that  royalty-free  licensing  and  dedica- 
tion differ  in  kind  from  divestiture.  Divesti- 
ture of  a  patent  or  any  property  allows  its 
owner  whatever  recompense  the  market  af- 
fords. True,  the  law  seems  settled  that 
divestiture  or  dissolution  may  be  decreed  in 
appropriate  cases  despite  attendant  hard- 
ship or  stockholder  loss.  However,  this  loss, 
no  matter  how  great,  still  leaves  the  property 
owner  free  to  secure  what  he  may.  and  the 
Court  effectuating  the  decree  has  allowed 
such  time  for  sale  that  fairness  and  antitrust 
goals  permit. 

Mr.  Speaker,  more  recently  a  similar 
issue  was  again  r.-^ised  in  1962  during  our 
consideration  of  the  drug  amendments  of 
1962.  Public  Law  87-781;  76  Stat.  780. 
The  original  bill  which  was  considered 
by  the  Antitrust  and  Monopoly  Subcom- 
mittees of  the  Judiciary  Committees  of 
both  Houses  contained  a  provision  which 
provided  that  every  patent  for  a  drug 
issued  after  the  effective  date  of  the  bill 
shall  provide  normal  patent  protection 
for  a  period  of  3  years  with  an  additional 
period  not  exceeding  14  years  during 
which  the  patent  holder  is  required  to 
give  each  patent  applicant  an  unre- 
stricted license  to  make,  use,  and  sell  that 
drug: 

The  term  "unrestricted  license,"  when 
used  with  regard  to  a  patent  for  any  drug. 
means  a  license  which  (A)  includes  a  grant 
of  all  technical  information  required  for 
the  safe  and  efficacious  manufacture,  prep- 
aration,  or   propagation   of   that   drug,    and 

(B)  contains  no  condition,  limitation,  or  re- 
striction upon  the  manufacture,  use,  or  sale 
thereof  other  than  the  payment  by  the  li- 
censee of  a  royalty  not  exceeding  8  per 
centum  of  the  gross  selling  price  received  by 
the  licensee  for  the  sale  of  that  drug,  and 

(C)  the  royalty  rate  is  not  discriminatory 
between  licensees  when  an  Identical  com- 
pound is  sold  for  different  uses  or  in  differ- 
ent forms. 

The  Subcommittee  on  Patents  of  the 
Senate  Judiciary-  Committee  expressed 
concern  with  the  compulson'  patent  li- 
censing feature  of  the  proposed  legisla- 
tion. President  Kennedy  wrote  a  letter 
dated  April  10.  1962,  to  the  chainnan 
of  the  Senate  Judiciary  Committee,  urg- 
ing the  passage  of  the  pending  le.uisla- 
tion  which  would  further  consumer 
interest  in  the  marketing  of  drugs. 
However,  he  was  well  aware  that  unless 
the  compulsoiy  patent  licensing  provi- 
sion was  deleted  there  was  little  prospect 
that  this  measure  would  receive  favor- 
able consideration  by  the  Congress. 
His  letter  to  the  chairman  of  the  Sen- 
ate Judiciary  Committee  stated,  and  I 
quote: 

I  understand  that  the  members  of  the 
Subcommittee  on  Patents  have  decided  that 
the  compulsory  licensing  feature  of  the  leg- 
islation requires  further  study  and  consld- 
eratlcm.  I  would  hope  this  would  not.  how- 
ever, delay  enactment  of  the  other  provisions 
of  the  bin. 

The  legislation  finally  enacted  into  law 
did  not  contain  any  provision  with  re- 
spect to  compulsory  licensing  of  patents 
for  drugs. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  must  be  quite  obvious 
that  If  the  Congress  had  required  com- 
pulsory licensing  in  an  antitrust  measure 
research  efforts  would  have  been  deferred 
or  discontinued.  Many  firms  would  pro- 
ceed on  the  theory  that  even  though  a 


competitor  had  a  3 -year  head  start  with 
a  new  drug,  which  he  had  developed, 
after  that  period  the  field  would  be  open 
to  everyone  who  had  not  incurred  the 
initial  expense  of  research.  It  is  doubt- 
ful that  many  companies  would,  under 
such  conditions,  attempt  to  pioneer  new 
discoveries,  and  the  great  public  benefits 
which  have  resulted  would  perhaps  never 
have  been  attained. 

There  can  be  no  question  that  after 
our  experience  with  the  Drug  Amend- 
ments of  1962,  compulsory  licensing  of 
patents  will  only  destroy  the  patent  sys- 
tem and  deprive  the  public  of  the  benefits 
which  this  stimulus  to  new  invention 
provides.  In  addition,  it  furthers  mo- 
nopoly by  eliminating  the  competition 
from  new  products. 

Mr.  Speaker,  actions  which  tend  to 
foster  monopoly  and  restrain  competitors 
or  artificially  fix  prices  can  be  corrected 
by  enforcement  of  the  existing  antitrust 
statutes  without  any  necessity  of  destroy- 
ing our  patent  law  in  the  process.  I  am 
a  stanch  advocate  of  our  system  of  free 
competitive  enterprise.  Of  necessity, 
this  demands  effective  enforcement  of 
the  antitrust  laws.  However,  I  can  see 
no  incompatibility  with  effective  anti- 
trust enforcement  efforts  and  the  promo- 
tion of  America's  preeminence  in  many 
fields  of  scientific  endeavor  to  which  the 
patent  system  has  contributed  so  much. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  conclusion  may  I  ex- 
press the  thought  that  any  action  which 
the  Congress  might  take  to  deter  re- 
search and  development  by  U.S.  firms 
will  weaken  their  position  in  world  mar- 
kets. Our  exports  will  decline,  and  im- 
ported products,  developed  under  more 
favorable  patent  provisions,  will  make 
Inroads  into  our  gold  holdings.  This  is 
another  area  of  our  patent  system  which 
I  hope  to  explore  more  fully  for  the  bene- 
fit of  my  colleagues  in  the  near  future. 


SUPREME  COURT  USURPATION 
MUST  BE  CHECKED 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  fMr.  Ashbrook]  is  rec- 
ognized for  15  minutes. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  some 
years  ago  President  Truman  claimed 
that  he  had  "inherent  power"  to  seize 
the  steelmills  of  this  country.  Fortu- 
nately, that  coup  was  checked  by  a  Court 
decision  in  which  Mr.  Justice  Jackson 
said  that  the  claimed  power  "either  has 
no  beginning  or  it  has  no  end."  Many 
such  as  myself  who  look  at  the  usurpa- 
tion of  power  by  the  Supreme  Court  won- 
der where  all  of  their  decisions  will  stop. 
The  power  alleged  by  the  Court  under 
the  equal  protection  clause  of  the  Cen- 
stitution  is  much  of  the  same  type,  either 
it  "has  no  beginning  or  has  no  end." 

In  his  first  inaugural  address  more 
than  a  century  ago,  President  Abraham 
Lincoln  hit  the  nail  right  on  the  head 
when  he  said : 

Tlie  candid  citizen  must  confess  that  If  the 
policy  of  the  Government  upon  vital  ques- 
tions affecting  the  whole  people  is  to  be  ir- 
revocably fixed  by  the  decisions  of  the  Su- 
preme Court,  the  Instant  they  are  made  In 
ordinary  litigation  by  the  parties  in  per- 
sonal actions,  the  people  will  have  cea4sed  to 
be  their  own  rulers,  having  to  that  extent 
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practically    resigned    their    government    Into 
the  hands  of  that  eminent  tribunal. 

The  Supreme  Court  dt>ci.sion  rt-iiardinK 
the  apportionmt'nt,  uf  State  legislative 
bodies  js  noihiriK  more  than  a  bald 
usurpation  of  power  and  oiio  more  nail  m 
the  coflBn  which  is  t;raduai:y  destroy  in-: 
States  rights  and  lix;al  governm-'nt 
Township  trustees,  county  government. 
and  alJ  local  subdivisions  have  already 
been  put  in  a  vise  by  t^radual  usurpation 
of  taxins:  power  by  ih^'  Federal  Gt)Virn- 
ment.  In  its  bold  decision,  the  Supreme 
Court  is  goini;  further  than  any  corLsti- 
tutionalist  would  ever  hcul  e.xpectetl  from 
a  court  which  m  the  past  25  years  has 
eone  far  nut  of  its  proper  role. 

Mr.  Justice  Harlan  has  well  stated  the 
case  in  an  address  to  the  American  Bar 
Association.  He  directed  some  pointed 
comments  at  the  specious  contention  of 
those  Justices  who  seem  to  believe  that 
the  end  justifies  the  means  when  he  .said ; 
A  Judicial  decision  which  is  founded  sim- 
ply on  the  Impulse  that  "somethlni?  should 
be  done."  or  which  looks  no  further  than 
to  the  "Justice"  or  "injustice"  of  a  particu- 
lar case,  is  not  ilkely  to  have  L^stlnK  influ- 
ence. •  •  •  Our  scheme  of  ordered  liberty 
Is  based,  like  the  common  law,  on  enllijht- 
ened  and  uniformly  applied  le«al  principle, 
not  on  ad  hoc  n -tlons  of  what  is  right  or 
wrong  in  a  particular  case. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  views  nf  Chief 
Justice  and  the  liberals  would  seem  to 
follow  the  line  which  was  stated  by  Jus- 
tice Douglas  in  an  address  to  the  New- 
York  State  Bar  A.ssociation  on  April  12 
1949.     He  bluntly  said; 

So  far  as  constitutional  law  is  concerned, 
stare  decisis  must  give  way  before  the  dy- 
namic component  of   history 

This,  of  course,  is  legal  double  talk  for 
saying  that  the  Court  means  to  change 
things  and  chani,'e  things  it  will.  Stare 
decisis,  or  the  adherence  to  precedent 
and  an  orderly  interpretation  of  law  has 
given  us  the  security  of  laws  over  men 
Now  we  are  movint,'  rapidly  in  a  direction 
of  men  over  men  and  the  Supreme  Court 
is  one  of  the  chief  architects  of  this 
primrose  path  we  are  taking. 

I  believe  the  problem  of  Supreme  Court 
usurpation  should  be  approached  in  two 
ways.  First,  the  Convjress  clearly  has 
the  constitutional  ri«ht  to  limit  the 
Court's  jurisdiction  This  it  should  do 
to  prevent  their  arbitrary  usurpation  and 
destruction  of  our  Federal  system  with 
its  built-in  checks  and  balances.  Sec- 
ond, amendments  .sliould  be  introduced 
to  repair  the  dania^'e  done  by  the  recent 
decision. 

Historically,  the  14th  amendment  was 
introduced,  discu.ssed.  and  pa.s.sed  by  the 
Congress  and  ratified  by  the  States  as  a 
single  unit.  Its  sections  must  be  inter- 
preted together  and  not  split  apart  to 
stand  alone  in  its  meaninj?.  Historv 
clearly  reveals  that  from  its  inception, 
the  14th  amendment  was  never  intended 
to  prevent  a  State  from  choosin<^'  any 
legislative  structure  it  believes  be.st 
suited  to  its  need.s  Durintr  the  debate 
on  the  amendment  In  the  House,  it  was 
concisely  stated  that  the  amendment 
'takes  from  no  State  any  right  that  ever 
pertained  to  it."  Of  the  23  Northern 
States  which  ratified  the  amendment  be- 
fore 1870.  5  had  constitutional  provisions 


for  apportionment  of  at  lea.st  I  house  of 
the  les^islature  without  regard  to  popula- 
tion. Ten  others,  while  giving  emphasis 
to  population  called  for  the  considera- 
tion of  other  traditional  principles  of 
aptx)rtlonment. 

The  policy  of  apportioning  one  body  of 
a  State  legi.slature  on  factors  other  than 
population  long  preceded  the  enactment 
of  the  14th  amendment.  The  Federal 
Congress  has  indeed  been  the  pattern  for 
most  State  legislatures. 

If  we  are  to  have  any  States  rights  {.t 
all,  this  Supreme  Court  decision  must  be 
negated.  I  have  Introduced  Hou.se  Joint 
Resolution  1123.  a  companion  bill  to  the 
so-called  McCulloch-Dirksen  amend- 
ments and  I  strongly  support  its  passage 
by  this  Congress  and  ratification  by  the 
States.  There  Is  very  strong  feeling 
everywhere  that  this  is  a  matter  for  the 
States  and  I  concur  heartily  with  the 
words  of  Justice  Harlan  who  said  in  lu.^, 
di.ssent: 

In  every  accurate  sense  of  the  term  •  •  • 
I  the  decision)  Involves  the  Court  amending 
the  Constitution  •  •  •.  If  the  time  comes 
when  this  Court  Is  look^  upon  by  well- 
meaning  people — or  worse  yet  by  the  Court 
lt.*elf.  if  that  day  ever  comes — as  the  reposi- 
tory of  all  reforms.  I  think  the  seeds  of  trou- 
ble are  being  sown  for  this  institution, 

The  seeds  have  already  been  sown. 
They  were  sown  many  years  ago  and  we 
are  merely  reaping  the  fruit  of  this  har- 
vest in  the  prayer  decisions,  the  striking 
down  of,  our  effective  laws  which  deal 
with  communism  and  the  destruction  ol 
States  rights  Senator  J:m  Retxl  once 
said  that  Roosevelt  failed  to  pack  the 
Supreme  Court  but  he  succeeded  in  pol- 
luting It.  Whether  this  is  true  or  not 
we  do  know  that  we  have  liberal  oppor- 
tunists rather  than  constitutional 
statesmen  wiio  have  reduced  law  and 
precedent  to  a  shadow  and  liave  egotis- 
tically asserted  the  law  of  the  land  to  be 
what  they  think  It  should  be.  Now  is 
the  time  to  act  and  I  hope  this  resolution 
will  be  adopted. 

The  resolution  Is  as  follows: 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
•■esen:atiie^  of  the  United  States  of  America 
tn  Congress  aaxembled  \,two-thirds  of  each 
Hoii.ie  concurring  therein).  That  the  follow- 
ing article  Is  hereby  proposed  as  an  amend- 
ment to  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States,  which  shall  be  valid  to  all  Intents 
and  purposes  as  part  of  the  ConHtltutlon 
when  ratified  by  the  legislatures  of  three- 
fourths  of  the  several  States. 

■ARTJCLK    XXV 

"Section  1  Nothing  In  the  Conntltutlcn 
of  the  United  States  -hall  prohibit  a  State, 
having  a  bicameral  legi.slature.  from  appor- 
tioning the  membership  of  one  hous^e  of  Its 
legislature  on  factors  other  than  tx)pu!atlon, 
If  the  citizens  of  the  State  shall  have  the 
opportunity  to  vote  upon  the  apportlon- 
met:t. 

"S»c.  2.  This  article  shall  be  lnof>eratlve 
unless  It  shall  have  been  ratified  as  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  by  the  leg- 
islatures of  three-fourths  of  the  several 
States  within  seven  years  from  the  date  <.f 
Its  submission  t-    •  tes  by  the  Congress  " 


My  2S 
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SPECIAL  STAMP   POR   DANTE 
ALIGHIERI 

The  SPEAKER   pro   tempore      Under 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 


;)e  a.nd 
i'l    a    markf-d 
achievements   -' 


man  from  Connecticut  [Mr 
recognized  for  15  minutes 

Mr^     GIAIMO      Mr.    Speaker     -fK. 
singular   splendor   of   the   Italian  r. 
was  the  noble  Phrase  applied  '    ij!! 
Alighieri    by    his    first   biographer  "^^^ 
vanni  Boccaccio.     After  .seven  centnn 
that"smgular.splendor■^stlll,s;i;o^^■ 
m    undiminished    glory.     Later  bio«rT' 
Phers  have  discu.ssed  the  apt ne.ss  both  oJ 
his  original  given  name,  "Durantp  ■"  th 
much  enduring."  or    'the  Ioiir  lastm,' 
and  of  the  contraction  that  became^K 
name  m  actual  use.  "Dante,"  'the  Kivp'r 
In  his  earliest  work.  "La  Vita  Nuova 
Dante  celebrated  his  spiritual  love  V- 
Beatrice  in  i-rose  interspersed  with  h-nr 
poems  and  sonnets.     This  work  tueetVor 
uith  Dante's  lat.T  lyrics,  powerfully-n 
fiuenced,  not  only  Italian  poetr\-  butt-? 
whole  field  of  lyric  poetry  in  Eu 
England,     contributing, 
degree,    to    the    lyric 
Elizabethan  England 

Dante's    greatest    work,    the    -Dlvre 
Comedy,"   depicts    hell,    purgatory   arid 
heaven,  and.  in  so  doing,  surveys  thecu'- 
ture  and  knowledge  of  the  a-^c     Philos- 
ophy, histoi-y.  classical  literature,  physi- 
cal   .science,    morals,    theology— each  is 
amply  rep-esented  in  this  encyclopedic 
work— and  yet  all  this  learning  is  sub- 
ordinated    to     the    masterly    dramatic 
movement    and    lyric   eloquence  of  the 
poem.     The     Italian     language,    which 
hitherto  h.ad  been  hardly  more  than  a 
Latin  dialect   used  chiefly  in  conver.sa- 
tlon,    was    by    this    liLerary   masterpiece 
establi.shed  as  a  vehicle  worthy  tu  convey 
the  m<ist  sublime  thoughts  and  feelings 
The  'Divine  Comedy"  .stands  as  one  of 
the   noblest   achievt-ments  of  the  mind 
and  heart  of  man,  a  literary  work  second 
only  to  the  Bible  in  its  influence  upo.i 
writers,  and  one  of  the  most  quoted  ar.d 
most  translated  works  in  all  literature 
Dante's  prose  commentary,    11  Convito,' 
has  been  pronounced  worthy  to  stand  by 
the  side  of  the  best  works  of  ar.tiqulty 
In  his  "DeMoiuirchia,"  in  Latin,  he  set 
forth  a  well  thought  out  description  of 
his    ideal    of    government — incidentally 
casting  great  light  upon  the  political  ana 
.social    theories    back   of   the  Guelf  and 
Ghibellme  struggles  of  the  time:  and  in 
"De  Vulgari  Eloquentia."  also  in  Latin, 
he  discussed  language  in  general,  its  de- 
velopments, and  particularly  the  dialects 
of  Italian 

Dante  was  a  man  of  his  age — a  man  of 
action,  involved  in  the  affairs  of  Florence 
and  the  papacy;  a  man  of  intellect, 
deeply  learned  in  the  philosoi)hy  and  re- 
ligion of  his  time;  and  a  man  of  emi- 
nence, acquainted  with  the  great  mec  in 
IKilitics  and  literature,  both  of  Italy  and 
of  the  rest  of  Euron.'  He  is  truly  repre- 
-sentative  of  his  tinu  and  place,  yet  his 
stature  far  transcends  that  time  and 
place — his  eloquent  vitality  e.xerts  it5 
powerful  influence  on  contemporary 
thought  as  well.  It  is  therefore  most 
fitting  that  the  United  States  of  .America, 
in  the  20th  century,  .separated  from 
Dante  by  4.nn0  miles  and  seven  centunes, 
should,  by  the  official  act  of  i.ssuing  a 
postage  stamp  to  celebrate  his  birthday, 
recognize  that  his  poetic  matiniflcence, 
his  mastery  (jf  language,  his  human 
tenderness   and   niMial    grandeur,  maic 
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a  man  worthy  of  the  praise  and 

emulation  of  all  men.  .    ,     ^     . 

For  these  reasons.  I  am  introducing 
Jav  a  bill  to  provide  that  the  U.S.  Post 
of'ce  '^hall  i-'^-''"^'  ^  stamp  celebrating,  in 
uav  1965  the  700th  birthday  of  Dante 
Viehie'-i  I  i^rn  also  writing  to  the  Post- 
ma^ter  General,  requesting  appropriate 
action  on  this  proposal  I  urge  my  col- 
•easues  to  join  m  the  sjwnsoring  of  this 

;e>;islation 

I  am  h?PPy  to  cooi^erate  with  the 
Dante  Centenary  Committee  on  this  bill. 
I  especially  wish  to  thank  Dr.  Vincenzo 
Cu?an,  national  chairman  of  the  com- 
mitree.  and  Dr.  Thomas  G.  Bergin,  Ster- 
l;r^  professor  of  romance  languages  at 
Yale  University.  Their  assistance  in  the 
•reparation  of  this  bill  was  invaluable. 

\  HAM  PICKS  UP  REPORT  ON 
CUBAN  SHIPPING 

Mr.   REIFEL       Mr.    Speaker.    I    ask 

jr^nimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  'Mr  AshbrookI  may  extend 
t^s  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  inchide  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
obection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  South  Dakota? 

There  was  no  ob.iection. 

Mr  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  a 
verj"  responsible  ham  operator  brought 
an  Interesting  fact  to  my  attention  to- 
iay  Ho  notes  that  a  great  amount  of 
irarisshippmg  to  Cuba  may  be  going  on 
;n  the  following  manner  which  he  pointed 
out  ;n  a  letter: 

Have  you  people  ever  investigated  a  vast 
t-afflc  In  American  g(xids  and  supplies  to 
CMtro"  It  wcirk.s  this  way.  Nondescript  for- 
el^n-fiag  ships  m.dnly  Liberian.  Greek,  and 
Panamanian  Iixid  transslilp  rargoes  In  Mon- 
trtal,  these  cargoes  being  delivered  in  Mon- 
treal by  Canadian  and  American  lakers.  They 
•.^en  procee<i  directly  to  Havana.  They  are 
iS  quiet  iis  mice  on  the  air  at  sea,  but  one 
day  off  of  the  Florida  coast,  one  opened  up 
and  sent  his  destination  and  loading  port. 
I  im  a  radio  operator  and  I  heard  It. 

Mr  Speaker,  I  do  not  think  It  would  do 
any  pood  to  bring  this  to  the  attention  of 
•-he  State  Department.  They  have  not 
done  anything  to  toughen  our  policy 
toward  Cuba  As  a  matter  of  fact  they 
have  directly  encouraged  such  bypassing 
of  the  stated  ixilicy  of  this  Government. 
Their  recent  role  in  the  OAS  conference 
should  sicken  any  patriotic  American. 
0.\S  members  like  Colombia.  Costa  Rica, 
and  Panama  have  offered  strong  resolu- 
Uons  against  Cuba  but  the  United  States 
has  quietly  opposed  them.  It  would  be 
Literesting  to  know  more  about  Cuban 
sh.ipping.    Will  we  ever  know? 


TREASURY  AND  POST  OFFICE  DE- 
PARTMENTS. THE  EXECUTIVE  OF- 
nCE  OF  THE  PRESIDENT.  AND 
CERTAIN  INDEPENDENT  AGEN- 
CIES—CONFERENCE REPORT 

Mr  GARY  submitt^^d  a  conference  re- 
P^ft  and  statement  on  the  bill  (H.R. 
10532)  making  appropriations  for  the 
Treasury-  and  Post  Office  Departments, 
the  Executive  Office  of  the  President,  and 
i*rtain  independent  agencies  for  the  fls- 
<^year  ending  June  30.  1965. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legisla- 
tive program  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to: 

Mr.  RouDEBUSH,  for  30  minutes,  to- 
day; and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks. 

Mr.  AsHBROOK  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Reifel)  ,  for  15  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  GuiMO  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Morris),  for  10  minutes,  today. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
extend  remarks  in  the  Congressional 
Record,  or  to  revise  and  extend  remarks, 
was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Retjss. 

Mr.  Gathings. 

Mr.  Alger. 

Mr.  Edmondson  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks  made  in  Committee  of  the 
Whole  and  to  include  extraneous 
material. 

Mr.  Philbin  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Morris)  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter : ) 

Mr.  Giaimo. 

Mr.  Pepper. 

Mr.  Carey. 

Mr.  Patten. 

Mr.  Brademas. 


ENROLLED  BILLS  SIGNED 

Mr.  BURLESON,  from  the  Committee 
on  House  Administration,  reported  that 
that  committee  had  examined  and  found 
truly  enrolled  bills  of  the  House  of  the 
following  titles,  which  were  thereupon 
signed  by  the  Speaker : 

H.R.  8313.  An  act  to  repeal  the  District 
of  Columbia  Credit  Unions  Act.  to  convert 
credit  unions  Incorporated  under  the  provi- 
sions of  the  act  to  Federal  credit  unions,  and 
for  other  purposes; 

H.R.  9833.  An  act  granting  a  renewal  of 
patent  No.  D-162.975,  relating  to  a  medal  of 
the  American  Legion; 

H.R.  9834.  An  act  granting  a  renewal  of 
patent  No.  D-161,955,  relating  to  a  plaque  of 
the  American  Legion;  and 

H.R.  10300.  An  act  to  authorize  certain 
construction  at  military  Installations,  and 
for  other  purposes. 


SENATE  ENROLLED  BILL  SIGNED 

The  SPEAKER  announced  his  signa- 
ture to  an  enrolled  bill  of  the  Senate  of 
the  following  title: 

S.  944.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  presen- 
tation by  the  United  States  to  the  people  of 
Mexico  of  a  monument  commemorating  the 
Independence  of  Mexico,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 


Mr. 


ADJOURNMENT 
MORRIS.    Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 


that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to ;  accordingly 
(at  6  o'clock  and  5  minutes  p.m.) ,  under 
its  previous  order,  the  House  adjourned 
until  Monday,  July  27,  1964,  at  12  o'clock 
noon. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV,  executive 
communications  were  taken  from  the 
Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  follows: 

2329.  A  letter  from  the  Director  of  Civil 
Defense.  Department  of  the  Army,  transmit- 
ting the  report  on  property  acquisitions  of 
emergency  supplies  and  equipment  for  the 
quarter  ending  June  30,  1964.  pursuant  to 
subsection  201(h)  of  the  Federal  Civil  De- 
fense Act  of  1950,  as  amended  Involving  prop- 
erty In  the  amount  of  $3,061,702;  to  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

2330.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a 
report  on  a  review  of  the  U.S.  Army  Engineer 
Depot,  Ascom,  Korea,  disclosed  that  the  ef- 
fectiveness of  missile  systems,  communica- 
tion systems,  aircraft  and  construction 
equipment  was  impaired;  $376,000  of  un- 
needed  stock  was  ordered;  at  least  $101,000 
of  unnecessary  procurement  was  In  process; 
and  inventory  losses  of  about  $12.6  million 
were  not  adequately  Investigated  as  a  result 
of  inadequate  supply  management,  Depart- 
ment of  the  Army;  to  the  Committee  on 
Government    Operations. 

2331.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a  re- 
port on  a  review  of  the  adequacy  of  main- 
tenance of  combat  and  combat  support 
vehicles  disclosed  that  armored  personnel 
carriers  and  21/2 -ton  cargo  trucks  assigned  to 
the  1st  Battalion,  30th  Infantry,  3d  Infantry 
Division,  in  Europe  were  not  properly  main- 
tained and  as  a  result  the  combat  capability 
of  this  battalion  was  impaired.  Our  review, 
although  it  covered  only  one  Infantry  bat- 
talion, disclosed  further  evidence  of  the  se- 
rious maintenance  problem  in  the  Army,  De- 
partment of  the  Aimy;  to  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations. 

2332.  A  letter  from  the  Director,  Office  of 
Emergency  Planning,  Executive  Office  of  the 
President,  transmitting  a  report  stating  that 
two  claims  were  paid  by  the  Office  of  Emer- 
gency Planning  during  fiscal  year  1964,  pur- 
suant to  the  Federal  Tort  Claims  Act  of  1946; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


REPORTS  OF  (X)MMITTEES  ON  PUB- 
LIC BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 
Under  clause  2  of  rule  Xin,  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  WILLIS:  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
S.  1664.  An  act  to  provide  for  continuous 
Improvement  of  the  administrative  procedure 
of  Federal  agencies  by  creating  an  Adminis- 
trative Conference  of  the  United  States,  and 
for  other  purposes;  with  amendment  (Rept. 
No.  1565) .  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  HALEY:  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs.  H.R.  10672.  A  bill  to  pro- 
vide for  the  disposition  of  Judgment  funds 
now  on  deposit  to  the  credit  of  the  Pawnee 
Tribe  of  Oklahoma;  without  amendment 
(Rept.  No.  1566) .  Referred  to  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  th« 
Union. 

Mr.  HALEY:  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs.  H.R.  11052.  A  bill  to  declare 
that  80  acres  of  land  acquired  for  the  Plan- 
dreau  Boarding  School  Is  held  by  the  United 
States  in  trust  for  the  Flandreau  Santee 
Sioux  Tribe;  with  amendment  (Rept.  No. 
1567).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  HALEY:  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs.  H.R.  11425.  A  bUl  to  pro- 
vide for  the  conveyance  of  10  acres  of  fed- 
erally owned  land  on  the  White  Earth  Res- 
ervation to  the  Minnesota  Annual  Confer- 
ence of  the  Methodist  Church  and  for  other 
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purposes;  with  amendment  ( Rept  No    1568 1 
Referred    to    the    Com.mlttee    uf    the    Whole 

House  on  the  State  uf  the  Urii<  :i 

Mr.  HALEY  Cotiiinit'ee  n  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs  HR  115(32  A  bill  to  au- 
thorize the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  sell 
Enterprise  Rar.rherl.i  N'v  2  to  the  State  of 
California.  anU  t.  ■  dl-^rrlbute  the  pri^ceeds  of 
the  sale  to  Henry  B  Martin,  Stanley  Martin. 
Ralph  G  Martin,  and  Vera  Martin  Klras: 
without  ame:idnient  (Rept  No  1569 1.  Re- 
ferred t<)  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  if  the  Union 

Mr  HALEY  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insuhir  Afl.iirs  HR  11329  A  bill  to  provide 
for  the  reloc.iti.jn  and  reestabllshment  of  the 
Village  of  SU  Mi.irk  and  of  the  members  of 
the  Papago  Indian  Tribe  Inhabiting  the  vil- 
lage cf  -SU  Murk,  and  for  other  purposes: 
with  amendment  (Rept.  No.  1570 1.  Referred 
to  the  Cornmutee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  uf  the  Union. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Texas:  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs  H  R.  3672  A  bill 
to  provide  for  the  construction,  oper:itlon. 
and  m.ilntfnance  of  the  Savery-Pot  Houk. 
Bostwlck  Park,  and  Frultland  Meea  par- 
ticipating rccl.imation  projects  under  the 
Colorado  River  Storage  Project  Act;  with 
amendment  (Rept.  No.  1571)  Referred  to 
the  Committee  uf  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Texas  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  In.-.!ilar  Affairs  Senate  Joint  Res- 
olution 49.  Jomt  resolution  authorizing  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  carry  out  a  con- 
tinuing program  to  reduce  nonbeneflclal  con- 
sumptive use  of  water  In  the  Pecos  River 
Basin,  in  New  Mexico  and  Texas;  with 
amendment  i  Rept  No.  1572 1  Referred  to 
the  CommltU'e  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union 

Mr.  MCMILLAN;  Committee  on  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia.  H  R  9975.  A  bill  to  ex- 
empt from  taxation  certain  property  uf  the 
National  Trust  for  Hl.storic  Preservation  in 
the  United  States  In  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia; with  amendment  i  Rept  No  1573  i.  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  H'luse 
on  the  State  of  the  Union 

Mr.  MCMILLAN:  Committee  on  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  HR  8451  A  bill  to 
amend  the  District  of  Columbia  Sales  Tax 
Act,  as  amended,  relating  to  certain  sales  to 
common  carriers  nr  sleeping-car  companies; 
without  amendment  i  Rept  No.  1574)  Re- 
ferred to  the  C  rr'.mlttee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  ':..•  Union 

Mr.  McMILL.^N  C.jmmlttee  on  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  HR  11222  A  bill  to 
make  certain  technical  amendments  to  the 
Horizontal  Property  Act  of  the  District  of 
Columbia;  with  amendment  (Rept.  No 
1575).     Referred  to  the  House  Calendar 

Mr.  GARY  C'^mmittee  of  confertnce. 
H.R.  10532.  A  bin  making  appropriations 
for  the  Treasury  and  Post  OfTlre  Depart- 
ments, the  Executive  Office  of  the  President, 
and  certain  Independent  Agencies  for  the 
fiscal  year  endli;g  June  3o.  1(65.  and  f ^r  oth- 
er purposes  (Rept  No.  1576).  Ordered  to 
be  printed 

Mr.  POWELL  Conamlttee  on  Education 
and  Labor  H  R  10873.  A  bill  to  amend 
the  bonding  pr:)visions  of  the  Labor-Man- 
agement Reporting  and  Disclosure  Act  of 
1959  and  the  W>>!f  ire  find  Pen5;!on  Plans 
Disclosure  Act.  with  amendment  i  Rept  No. 
1598).  Referred  to  rhe  C'immlttee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON  PRI- 
VATE BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 
Under  clause  12  of  rul,'  XIII.  report,^  of 
committees  were  (ielivered  to  thr  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.    POFF:    C'onimif'?e    on    the    Judiciary 
HH.  1262.    A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Malsie 


Magdalene  Llm  Ketchens.  with  amendment 
(Rept  No  1577)  Referred  to  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House 

M.'  CHEIJ"  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
H  H  1322  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Lucia 
Salvuccl;  with  amendm?nt  (Rept.  No  1578). 
Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House 

Mr    MOORE    Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
HR     1534       A   bin   for   the   relief  of  Chong 
Lam;    with    amendment    (Rept     No.    1579) 
Referred    to    the    Committee    of    the    Whole 
House. 

Mr.  RODINO:  Committee  on  the  Judiciary, 
H  R.  2324-  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Rosa  Stef- 
ano  Ratajczak;  with  amendment  (Rept  No. 
1580)  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House 

Mr.  POKP  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
HR.  5510  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Carmela 
Macaro;  with  amendm'^nt  (Rept.  No.  1581). 
Referred  to  the  Comm;ttee  of  the  Whole 
Hou.se 

Mr  FEIOHAN:  Commlllee  on  the  Judici- 
ary. H  R  6093  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Lee 
Chu!ig  Woo:  with  amendment  (Rept.  No 
1582 ) .  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House 

Mr  POFF:  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
H  R  6578  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mrs  Ceslra 
Doddy ;  without  amendment  (  Rept  No  1583 ) . 
Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House. 

Mr  FEIOHAN  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary. H  R  9519  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Young 
Sf>on  Kim  and  Tal  Ung  Choi;  without  amend- 
ment (Rept.  No.  1584)  Referred  to  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House. 

Mr  MOORE:  Committee  on  the  Judiclarv 
H  R  9561.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Monl  Par- 
vanoff  Ploroff;  without  amendment  (Rept 
No.  1586).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of 
the  Whole  House. 

Mr.  POFF:  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
H  R  10216  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Dr  Miguel 
de  Socarraz;  without  amendment  (Rept.  No. 
1586)  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House. 

Mr   FEIGH.^N:  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
-S  479    An    act   for    the    relief    of    Chung    K 
Won;    with    amendment    (Rept     No     15fi7 
Referred    to    the    Committee    of    the    Whole 
House 

Mr  FEIOHAN:  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
S  2336  An  act  for  the  relief  of  John  Richard 
Dolby,  without  amendment  i  Rept  No  1588). 
Referred  ro  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House 

Mr  FEIOHAN:  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
S  858  An  act  for  the  relief  of  MUadln 
Kljajln;  without  amendment  i  Rept  No. 
1589).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House 

Mr.  FEIOHAN  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
S  2088  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Tomoe 
Ishlkawa  Wcstley;  without  amendment 
(Rept  No  1590).  Referred  to  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House 

Mr  FEIOHAN:  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
S  2219.  An  iicf  for  the  relief  of  Helen 
Marghltsa  Georgalas;  without  amendment 
(  Rept  No  1591  )  Referred  to  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House 

Mr  CHELF:  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
H  R  1172  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Rolando  de 
la  Torre  Arceo  and  John  Antony  Arceo;  with 
amendment  (Rept  No  1592)  Referred  .to 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 

Mr  FEIOHAN  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
H  R  7617  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Vula  Roed; 
without  amendment  (Rept  No  1593)  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House. 
Mr  FEIOHAN:  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
S  2225  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Chrlstlane 
Antolne  Bronas;  without  amendment  (Rept. 
No  1594).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of 
the  Whole  House 

Mr  FEIOH.\N  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
S  2436    An    act    for    the    relief    of    Mlhallo 
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Radosavljevlc;    without    amendmei  t     d 
No     1595.       Referred    to   the   ComL^^'' 
the  Whole  Hou:.p  ^"min.tt*«  ^r 

M.-  FrI(;n.\N    f"mmltteeontheJudi^, 
S.31.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Son  '  S:'' 
without  amendment    i  liept    No    ij.^e       '* 
fi-rred  U>  tiie  tumrnittef  ot  Uie  W.-Jle  Hc^" 

Mr  MOORE  Committee  on  the  J  i^,, '!'*** 
HR  93ul.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Ktv^ 
Choi  Ast.  without  amendment  iKam'T" 
1597)  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  Ik 
Whole  House  ^«^  Of  m. 


PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 
Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII   pubr 
bills  and  re.solutions  were  Introduced  a- - 
severally  referred  as  follows;  "^ 

By  Mr  BLATNIK : 
HR.  12033.  A   bill    to   further  amend  tls« 
transitional  provisions  of  the  act  apprcvM 
September  6.   1968.  entitled  "An  act  to  nr^ 
tect  the  public  health  by  amending  tiit  Fw 
eral  Food,  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act  to  pro- 
hlblt  the  use  in  food  of  additives  which  buK 
not  been  adequately  tested  to  establUh  ihwr 
safety,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Coa- 
mlttee  on  Inter.'tcite  and  Foreign  Commerct 
ByMr   FRIEDEL: 
H  R.  12034.  A    bill    to   amend   the  Fedfrj. 
Aviation  Act  of    1958  so  as  to  provide  for  t 
method  of  certification  and  regulation  witt 
respect  to  certain  transportation  perfornirt 
with  hovercraft;  to  the  Committee  on  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  HERLONG 
H  R   12035.  A   bill   to  amend   the  IniezzL 
Revenue  Code  of   1954  to  apply  to  grow  n- 
come  from  sales  of  Items  of  Income  in  respec: 
of  decedents  the  ordinary  rules  for  detennm- 
Ing  the  proper  taxable  year  of  inclusion  t 
gross  Income;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  aic 
Means 

By  Mr   MA'rniEW.'^ 
H  R    12036    A  bill  defining  the  Jiirlsdiclior 
Of   the  U  S    Supreme  Court  and  ai:  Feders. 
courts  Inferior  thereto.  In  certain  li.stdLcts 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
Bv  Mr   PEPPER 
HU    120.17    A  bi;i   to  amend  chapter  57  c' 
title  39.  United  States  Code  so  .i.'^  to  ilu;^.or;2f 
the  free  use  of  the  malls  in  ni.iking  reporu 
required    by    law    of    certain    p.ivments  \c 
others;   to  the  Committee  on  P'st  Office  ilC 
Civil  Service 

By  Mr   ABBITT: 
H  H   12038    A  bill  to  indemnify  dairy  fam- 
ers.  to  the  C'.iniinlttee  on  Agriculture 
By  Mr  ARKNDS 
HR    12039    A  bill  to  provide  that  no  FW- 
eral  court  shall  have  Jurisdiction  ol  any  ac- 
tion to  reappKjrtlon  one  house  of  a  Slate  Itpi- 
lature  If  the  other  liouse  of  such  leplslanirt 
Is   apportioned   according   to   population,  ic 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr   AYRE.S: 
HR    12040    A    bill    to   est.ib:i.=h   a  Nitloni: 
Hum:in  Resources  Developnien'  C  >mmisg::i:i 
to  the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor 
By  Mr   BROWN  of  Ohio: 
HH    12041     A   bill    to   limit  Jurlsdlrtlon  3.' 
Feder.il  courts  In  reapportionment  case*   K 
thf*  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

IJv  Mr    BROYHILL  of  Vlrglnl.i 
HH    12042    A    bill    to    amend    the  DlstrlC. 
of    Columbia   Teachers'   Salary   Act  of  ISM 
and  for  other  purposes,  to  the  Committw  -i 
the  District  uf  Columbia. 

H  R.  12043  A  bill  to  amend  the  District  oT 
Columbia  Police  and  Firemen's  Salary  Act  o. 
1958.  as  amended,  to  incre.ise  salarlM.  W 
adjust  pay  allnement.  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  the  District  o. 
Columbia, 

By  Mr   GIAIMO: 
HR   12044    A  bill  to  provide  for  the  l«u- 
ance  of  a  sp)eclal  poetage  fitamp  commeinont- 
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the  700th   anniversary   of   the  birth  of 

^  M  AUgfilerl;   to  the  Committee  on  Post 

S^ce  and  ClvU 'service. 

^      BvMr  KORNEGAY: 

HR  120-15    A   bill    to   amend   section  4233 

f  tie    Internal    Revenue    Code    of    1954    to 

mn-  from  the  admissions  tax  admissions 

"'m  a'>'»  p'.cture  fxhibltions,  carnivals,  ro- 

nls^u'd  circuses   jjromoted   by  municipally 

wned  l.iCiUiu-s.   to  the  Committee  on  Ways 

And  M''-'!-'' 

By  Mr.  ROaKKT.S  uf  Texas: 

HH  12046    A  bill  defining  the  Jurisdiction 
of  the  U.S.  Supremo  Court  and  all  Federal 
courts  inferior  thereto.  In  certain  Instances; 
•ot'ieCunnutice  ou  the  Judiciary. 
'     '     BvMr  KEOC.H 

HK  12047  A  bill  to  adju.st  the  tax  rates 
on  ligl^t  sp..rkllag  wines  in  relation  to  those 
imposed  on  other  wines;  to  the  Committee 
0"  V\avs  and  Mc.ur- 

BvMrHAlLECK 

HJ  Res.  1125    J"'.u\      resolution     lor     the 
commemoration    of    the    Honorable    Herbert 
HooVT-rs  90th  birthday,    Augu.-^t    10,   1964;    to 
•Jie  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  ALBERT: 

HJ  Res.   112'"      Joint    resolution    for    the 
commemoration    of    the    Honorable    Herbert 
Hoover's  90th  birthday.   August   10,   1964;   to 
•he  C'lnimittcp  on   the  Judiciary. 
ByMr   MIMSH 

HJ  Res  1127    Joint   rrsolutlon  to  author- 
ize th<'  President   to   proclaim    the  last  Frl- 
dav  of  April  of  each  year  ivs  National  Arbor 
Dav    to  the  Committee   on  the  Judiciary. 
ByMr    I'HENtJWETH: 

H  (.'on  Ret  :3:^2  Concurrent  resolution  ex- 
pres.'iing  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that 
the  Pre.^ldcnt  should  bring  the  Baltic  States 
que.-':  'n  before  the  United  Nations,  and  for 
other  ;'ur;)oses.  to  the  Committee  on  For- 
elcn  AtTalrs. 

Bv  Mr  MURRAY: 

H  Re?  H0:3  Res<ilution  relating  to  the  bill 
HR  11049.  the  House  dL'iagreement  to  the 
Senate  amendment  thereto,  and  agreeing  to 
the  conference   on    the  disagreeing   votes   of 


the  two  Houses  thereon;    to  the  Committee 
on  Rules. 


MEMORIALS 
Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII. 

The  SPEAKEH  presented  a  memorial  of 
the  Legislature  of  the  Territory  of  Guam, 
memorializing  the  President  and  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  relative  to  re- 
questing the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
to  enact  legislation  to  amend  the  Federal 
Property  Administrative  Ser\ices  Act  of  1949. 
to  include  Guam,  which  wa.s  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Government  0;:erations. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  I'ule  XXII,  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  inlroduccti  and 
severally  referred  as  follov.c-: 

By  Mr.  CAREY: 

H.R.  12048.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  V'inccnzo 
Clrone;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judici.iry, 

H.R.  12049.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Fotlnl 
Papadokou;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

H.R.  12050.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Gaetano 
Salmerl;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  12051.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Stav- 
roula  P.  Stratigos;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  GURNEY : 

H.R.  12052.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mr. 
Sabas  Murlllo;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  MATHIAS: 

H.R.  12053  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mrs. 
Julia  Kok;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  O'NEILL: 

H.R.  12054.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Car- 
mello  Zammitti;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

H.R.  12055.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Antonio 
Plorlo;   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


By  Mr.  PEPPER: 
H.R.  12056.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Denis 
H.     Skinner;     to     the    Committee     on    the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  POWELL: 
H.R.  12057.  A    bill    for   the   relief   of   Glo- 
vanna    Cicco;     to    the    Committee    on    the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  PUCINSKI: 
H.R.    12058.  A    bUl    for   the   relief   of  Gus 
Katranis;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  RYAN  of  New  York: 
H.R.    12059.  A    bill   for   the   relief  of   Mrs. 
Ar.gel  Virjin  Papas;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
J-adiciary. 

H.R,  120C0.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mrs. 
Zenovia  P.  Lioulias;  to  tlie  Committee  on  the 
Judiciarv. 

Bv  Mr,  SICKLES: 
HR.    12061.  A   bill   for   the  relief  of  Anna 
Oleksiejuk:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary. 

Bv  Mr.  STlNSON : 
H.R.  12062.     A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Hirdaki 
K.it.suno;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


PETITIONS,  ETC. 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII,  petitions 
and  papers  were  laid  on  the  Clerk's  desk 
and  referred  as  follows: 

983.  By  The  SPEAKER:  Petition  of  J.  L. 
Savitz,  and  others,  mayor  of  Abbeville,  S.C. 
relative  to  requesting  that  the  Duke  Power 
Co.  bo  granted  a  permit  to  construct  a  steam 
powerplant  at  Middleton  Shoals  on  the 
Savannah  River  in  Anderson  County,  S.C, 
adjacent  to  our  county;  to  the  Committee 
on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

984.  Also,  petition  of  Clyde  Rodolph,  Jr., 
manager,  Oklahoma  Electric  Cooperative, 
Norman,  Okla.,  to  initiate  an  amendment  to 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  relat- 
ing to  the  question  of  apportionment  of 
State  legislatures,  by  leaving  this  determi- 
nation up  to  the  States  themselves;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


EXTENSIONS    OF    REMARKS 


The  Silver  Dollar 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  A.  WILLIS  ROBERTSON 

or    VIRGINIA 

IN  THE  SF.N.-\TE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Thursday.  July  23.  1964 

Mr  ROBERTSON.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
:n  the  Concrfssionai  Record  a  letter 
that  I  received  today  from  the  Secretary 
of  the  Tn  lusiiry  on  the  subject  of  the 
sihc;-  dollar. 

There  tM'int,'  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follow.'^: 

Thf  .«r!  rftart  of  the  Treastjrt, 

Was}inigton.  DC,  July  23.  1964. 

Hon    A    Wll  I  IS  RORFRTSON, 

Chairman.  Trca.fury-Post  Office  Subcommit- 
tee.   Si~natr    Appropriaticms    Committee, 
I'.S     Srr.ate.    Washington,   D.C. 
Dear  Mr    Chairma.n:    In   connection   with 
the  coming  conference   on  Treasury  appro- 
priations.  There   is   in   disagreement,  as   you 
know,  an  Item  of  $600,000  for  the  manufac- 
ture of  45  million  silver  doUars  in  fiscal  1965. 
I  wanted  to  reemphasize  the  Interest  of  the 
Treasury    Department    in    security    approval 
of  this  Item. 


While  I  know  you  are  familiar  with  our 
problem,  I  wanted  to  reassure  you  that  the 
administration  feels  it  important  to  continue 
the  use  of  the  silver  dollar,  as  it  is  one  of 
the  six  standard  coins  prescribed  by  law, 
and  Is  particularly  used  as  an  ordinary  and 
traditional  medium  of  exchange  in  many  far 
western  States.  Also,  use  of  the  silver  dollar 
will,  to  a  great  extent  in  the  West  at  least, 
alleviate  the  heavy  demands  we  have  had 
on  the  quarter  and  50-cent  pieces.  This 
eventually  will  about  balance  out  the  use 
of  silver,  as  the  minting  of  enough  halves 
and  quarters  to  substitute  for  the  45  million 
silver  dollars  wUl  take  almost  as  much  metal 
for  the  same  end  use. 

You  are  fully  aware  of  the  Treasury's 
crash  program  for  the  minting  of  some  8 
billion  coins  this  fiscal  year,  with  still  high- 
er production  planned  for  fiscal  1966.  Under 
this  program  we  are  acquiring  many  presses 
from  the  Department  of  Defense,  GSA,  and 
private  Industry  and  converting  them  for 
emergency  use,  although  they  will  not  be 
suitable  nor  economical  on  a  long-range 
basis.  With  these  presses  now,  however,  and 
the  continued  purchase  of  bronze  and  nickel 
strip,  we  will  be  able  to  produce  the  45  mil- 
lion silver  dollars  without  cutting  down  on 
the  production  of  coin  of  smaller  denomina- 
tions. 

Present  plans  call  for  the  minting  of  the 
dollars.  If  approved,  at  the  Denver  Mint  only 
using  an  old  design,  and  the  1964  date.  If  the 
bin  for  that  purpose  becomes  law,  as  we 
hope  will  be  the  case. 


If  this  Item  is  approved  In  our  appropri- 
ation bill  it  would  be  our  policy  to  distribute 
the  silver  dollars  through  the  Federal  Re- 
serve banks  in  the  West  where  they  are  used 
as  a  medium  of  exchange.  We  would  not 
use  tliem  in  redemption  of  sliver  certificates 
at  the  Treasury. 

Thank  you  for  your  past  assistance  In  this 
matter,    and    whatever   you   can    do    In    the 
conference  to  help   secure   approval   of  this 
$600,000  item  will  be  doubly  appreciated. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Douglas  Dillon. 


Sixth  National  Boy  Scout  Jamboree 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ROBERT  N.  GIAIMO 

OF    COrTNECnCDT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  July  23,  1964 

Mr.  GIAIMO.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  the 
great  Boy  Scout  jamborees  in  the  annals 
of  the  American  Scouting  movement 
comes  to  a  close  today  at  Valley  Forge, 
Pa.  There,  in  that  historic  land,  more 
than  52,000  Scouts  and  Scouters  have 
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been  encamped  for  the  past  week,  de- 
veloping, promulgating,  and  living  the 
theme  of  the  Sixth  National  Boy  Scout 
Jamboree — Strength  m  Anurican  Herit- 
age. 

Valley  Forge  ha.s  been  an  excellent  set- 
ting for  this  great  janiboree.  It  was 
upon  this  hallowed  ground  that  the  flame 
of  American  hberty  survived  the  terrible 
winter  of  1777-78.  Now,  187  years  later, 
these  Scouts  and  all  who  support  tht-ir 
work  carry  the  torch  of  democracy  In 
order  to  fulfill  this  responsibility,  we 
must  strengthen  our  American  heritage 
With  the  valuable  lessons  learned  at 
Valley  Forge,  each  Scout  has  dedicated 
himself  to  be  henceforth  a  personal 
emissary  of  our  proud  historic  traditions. 
Upon  this  foundation,  these  young  men 
can  better  face  tlie  challenge  of  the 
future,  never  forgetting  the  jamboree 
motto.  Onward  fur  God  and  Country 

The  jamboree,  of  course,  helps  pre- 
pare the  Scouts  physically  and  mentally 
for  this  challenge  For  the  past  7  days 
they  have  received  valuable  training  in 
history,  in  conservation,  pathfindmg, 
nature,  safety,  first  aid  They  have 
sharpened  their  skills  In  friendly  com- 
petition, from  cooking  to  log  rolling,  from 
axman&hip  to  patch  swapping. 

Too.  the  jamboree  has  given  the 
Scouts  an  opportunity  to  weld  friend- 
ships with  boys  from  throughout  the 
United  States  and  from  other  nations  as 
well.  Equally  as  important,  tliey  have 
enjoyed  a  happy  experience  in  growing 
up. 

As  we  pause  to  congratulate  the  Scouts 
on  the  occasion  of  a  most  successful  jam- 
boree, we  also  find  it  appropriate  to 
comment  on  the  Boy  Scout  movement 
in  this  Nation.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe 
we  should  also  honor  the  9'-  million  boys 
and  leaders  who  are  presently  registered 
as  Scouts,  as  well  a.s  the  35  million  former 
Scouts  who  have  participated  in  the  val- 
uable work  of  the  Boy  Scouts  these  past 
54  years. 

Scouting  Is  without  question  our  best 
bulwark  against  juvenile  delinquency 
The  program,  in  its  offering  of  organized 
and  supervised  activities,  teaches  youth 
to  become  better  sons,  better  students, 
better  future  citizens  These  ideals  are 
to  be  commended.  As  a  nation  we  count 
Scouting  one  of  our  priceless  assets. 


"John  F.  Kennedy  Peace  Cruiser" 
Proposed 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

UK 

HON.  HUGH  L.  CAREY 

or    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  July  23.  1964 

Mr.  CAREY  Mr  Speaker.  Mr. 
Thomas  H.  Halloran,  commander  of  the 
James  C.  Pryor  American  Legion  Post 
No.  1725  in  my  district  in  Brooklyn, 
N.Y..  and  Mr.  Joseph  Raiti,  chairman 
of  the  Work  Procurement  Committee  of 
the  New  York  Naval  Shipyard  have  ad- 


vanced a  provocative  and  timely  sugges- 
tion that  would  make  a  great  contribu- 
tion to  international  gtwd  will. 

The  idea  suggested  by  Mcssis.  Halhjran 
and  Raiti  is  the  construction  at  the  New- 
York  Naval  Shipyard  of  a  large  slup  to 
be  known  as  The  John  F.  Kennedy  Peace 
Cruiser  which  would  ser\e  avS  a  floating 
museiun  of  Americana  and  tour  the 
world  in  the  spirit  of  the  Peace  Corps. 
Its  principal  purpose  would  be  to  make 
available  the  latest  m  educational  facili- 
ties and  provide  assistance  and  informa- 
tion to  llie  various  peoples  ot  the  more 
impoverished  lands. 

In  addition  to  this  fundamental  pur- 
pose It  has  been  proposed  that  such  a 
ship  would  also  carry  a  large  cargo  of 
food  and  agricultural  and  medical  equip- 
ment as  gift^s  from  the  American  people 
to  the  needy  thrcjugliout  the  world. 
Since  the  ship  would  bear  the  name  of 
the  late  President,  typical  John  F  Ken- 
nedy memorabilia  such  as  that  now  on 
tour  ot  the  United  States  would  be  car- 
ried abroad  the  cruiser. 

I  believe  this  su.'jjestion  ha.s  great 
merit  and  I  have  called  it  to  the  atten- 
tion of  Mr  R.  Sargent  Shnver.  Director 
of  the  Peace  Corps,  with  the  hope  that 
if  he  concurs  in  its  value  as  a  means  of 
of  promoting  good  will  and  improving 
the  .American  image  abroad,  that  st<.'ps 
will  be  taken  to  have  the  project  given 
serious  considf'ratinn 


Washington  Report 


EXTEN.-^ION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  BRUCE  ALGER 

i-iF    TEX.\3 

IN  ITiE  HOL".--t:  OF  HErHESENlAlTVES 

Thursday.  July  23.  1964 

Mr  ALGER  Mr  Speaker,  under  per- 
mission to  extend  my  remarks  In  the 
Record  I  include  my  Washmjiton  Report 
for  July  18,  1964; 

Washingt'in  Report 

I  By  Congressman  Bruce  Alger.  Fifth 
District.  Texas ) 

July  18.  19G4 

CIVIL  RIGHTS 

The  second  most  controversial  section  of 
the  Civil  Rights  Act  Is  title  V'll.  dealing  with 
the  freedom  of  an  employer  to  hire  and  fire 
Last  week  we  discussed  title  II.  public  ac- 
commodations This  week,  I  present  the 
highlights  of  the  FEPC  .section  to  acquaint 
employers  with  the  problems  which  will  now 
face  them  under  the  new  law 

PART  II— EQUAL  EMPLOYMENT  OPPoRTU.VITY 

When  the  law  becomes  fully  effective,  it 
will  be  unlawful  for  any  employer  engaged 
In  any  business  "affecting"  Interstate  com- 
merce who  employs  25  or  more  workers,  or 
any  labor  union  with  25  or  more  members, 
or  any  employment  agency  to  commit  any 
of  the  following  so-called  unlawful  em- 
ployment priicticies 

1  Failure  to  hire  a  Job  applicant  on  ac- 
count of  his  race, 

2  Refusal  to  hire  a  Job  .applicant  on  ac- 
count of  his  race; 

3  Discharge  of  an  employee  on  account 
of  hl-i?  race: 

4  D'.s.-r'.nv.r.  i".  r.  In  rr,mpensatlon  against 
an  employee  on  account  of  his  race. 
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5    Discrimination  In  terms  of  eniDlnvm 
against  an  employee  on  account  of  h?/?*'^' 

6.  Discrimination  m  conditions  of  T* 
S^lT^rrce;''"'"^^   "^    ^"P"^>-   -  ^^'^oZ 

1.  Discrimination  in  privUeces  of  pm 
ment  against  an  employee  on  account  of  hu 

8  Limitation  of  employees  on  account  of 
race  in  such  a  way  as  to  tend  to  deprlve\° 
indlvidu.d  employee  of  employment  onoor 
tunlties  (  promotions  1  or  otherwise  advert 
.iITect   his  employee  status;  •* 

9  Segregation  of  employees  on  arcount  nf 
nice  m  such  a  way  as  to  tend  to  deprive  ,r 
Individual  employee  of  employment  oon,- 
tunnies  or  otherwise  adversely  affec  hi 
employee  status;  '  '     •* 

10  Classification  of  employees  on  account 
of  race  In  such  a  way  as  to  deprive  an  in 
dividual    employee    of    employment    oppuV 
tunlties  or  otherwise  adversely  affect  his  em 
ployee  status; 

n.  Discrimination    against    any    jnb    an 
pllcant  or  any  employee  who  make.s  a  charw 
under  this  title  or  assists  or  p.trticipates  i- 
an    investigation    or    proceeding    conducts 
pursuant  to  this  title; 

12  Publication  of  any  notice  or  advertise- 
ment relating  to  employment  wtiich  indi- 
cates 'any  preference,  llmlUtlon.  specifica- 
tion, or  discrimination,  based  on  race  •  •  •  • 
and 

13  Discrimination  on  account  of  race 
against  any  individual  in  an  apprenticeship 
program. 

ENFORCEMENT 

A  worker  can  file  a  complaint  with  a  new 
Federal  agency  known  as  the  Equal  Em- 
ployment Opportunity  Commissijn  i  EEOC 
Instead  of  FEPC  i  If,  after  investigation,  the 
EEOC  tlnds  probable  cause  for  the  complaint 
conciliation  is  attempted  If  this  falls  land 
there  Is  no  State  FEPC  law  i ,  the  wurkercan 
file  suit  against  the  employer  and  the  At- 
torney General  can  Intervene  as  a  pa.'-ty  to 
help  pr'.'secute  the  case  H<jwever.  If  the  .M- 
torney  General  decides  th.it  a  general  pat- 
tern or  practice"  of  discrimination  in  em- 
ployment exists,  he  may  tile  suit  agians: 
the  employer  In  the  name  of  the  United 
States  without  waiting  for  conciliation  ef- 
f')rts  and  even  though  the  worker  does  not 
bring  suit  himself. 

PENALTIES 

If  the  Judge  rules  against  the  employer,  he 
will  order  him  to  hire,  reinstate,  or  promote 
the  worker  If  the  employer  does  not  obey 
the  court  order,  he  lan  be  punished  by  a 
$1000  fine  and  or  a  6-month  jail  sentence 
for  contempt  of  court  and  ordered  to  pay 
back  wages  Penalties  can  also  be  Imposed 
for  failure  to  keep  the  records  and  make 
the  periodic  reports  required  by  the  EEOC 

CONST  nX'TIONALITY 

Allegedly,  this  new  law  is  based  on  the 
Interstate  commerce  clause  of  the  Con- 
stitution However,  coverat^e  Is  not  limited 
to  Industries  "engaged  In  interstate  rotc- 
merce  ■  but  extends  to  all  business  enter- 
prises "affecting  Interstate  commerce  "  The 
Supreme  Court  has  ruled  that  a  farmer  who 
produced  239  bushels  of  wheat,  all  of  which 
was  not  sold  in  the  market  but  consumed 
on  the  farm  was  "afrecting  '  Interstate  com- 
merce The  same  was  true  of  a  lix'al  drug- 
store and   a   neighborhood   bakery 

If  the  Supreme  Court  should  susuin  the 
constitutionality  of  this  new  law  by  apply- 
ing the  same  definition  of  the  reach  of  the 
Interstate  commerce  clause,  then  the  EE(X 
ran  and  will  assert  complete  Jurisdiction 
over  the  hiring,  firing,  work  conditions,  and 
promotion  policies  of  every  restaurant, 
hotel,  gas  station,  drug  .store,  gnxrery  »tor«. 
manufacturer  bank,  barber  shop,  funersl 
parlor,  beauty  salon,  and  other  local  retsll. 
service,  trade,  and  professional  establishment 
in    the   Nation   If    it    employs   the  sUtutory 


K.r  of  emplovees.    In  such  case,  there  Is 
W^  any  such  thing  as  Interstate  com- 

""f'riv  the  authors  of  our  Constitution 
r  intended  the  Interstate  commerce 
°  to  Kf  e  ''1'"  Central  Government  such 
f!!!!f  check  p<iwer  to  regulate,  regiment,  and 
ScSrol  private  enterprise  In  this  country. 
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statement  in  Support  of  Amendment 
Otfered  by  Representative  Fascell  to 
tbe  Homing  and  Community  Deyelop- 
nent  Act  of  1964 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  CLAUDE  PEPPER 

ar    FLORIDA 

IS  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  July  23.  1964 

Mr  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to 
place  my  solid  support  behind  an  amend- 
a'ent  to  the  Housing  and  Community 
Development  .^ct  of  1964,  which  has  been 
proposed  by  my  colleague,  the  gentleman 
fromFlunda    Mr.  F,\.scell1. 

This  amendment  is  the  outgrowth  of 
a  most  inequitable  FHA  requirement 
which  has  bi  on  discovered  to  be  not  only 
uriair,  but  also  a  burden  on  this  Nation's 
effort  to  up.ijrado  its  higher  education. 
I  have  reference  to  title  V  of  the  Na- 
uonal  Housing  Act,  which  permits  FHA 
•.0  extract  from  nonprofit  educational 
jjstJtutions  an  adjusted  premium  upon 
?repa\'ment  oi  P'HA-insured  mortgages. 

This  adjusted  prcniiimi  is  actually  a 
penalty  for  beiiiR  able  to  pay  off  a  note 
ihead  of  schedule.  Of  course,  an  ad- 
;us'.ed  premium  is  better  than  having  to 
pay  the  entire  premium,  but  why  should 
a  r.onprofit  educational  institution  be 
required  to  pay  any  extra  premium  to 
a  Government  agency?  When  an  insti- 
tution i'^  fortunate  enough  to  pay  off  a 
morteaKe  prior  to  maturity,  it  should  not 
ti\e  to  pay  for  1-cent  of  insurance 
uhat  was  not  used  After  all,  do  mort- 
?a?ees  normally  receive  interest  for  any- 
thing more  than  the  time  the  money 
5ras  used? 

The  gentleman  from  Florida  [Mr. 
P.iscELLl  has  performed  a  great  service 
to  education  in  this  country  by  bringing 
to  the  attention  of  Congress  the  inequity 
of  this  practice  I  join  with  him  in  de- 
plorinp  the  example  of  Miami  University 
faring  to  pay  FHA  an  adjusted  premium 
3f  $49,691  on  prepayments  of  a  $4,969,110 
^oan  to  build  5.13  university  apartments 
a:^.d  a  new  student  union  building.  The 
fact  Is  that  it  was  HHFA's  requirement 
that  the  university  obtain  clear  title  to 
•Jie  development  site  that  precipitated 
■Jie  prepayment. 

Mia.nii  had  not  been  able  to  complete 
'ts  development  of  both  the  student 
■^".ion  and  the  .''533  apartments  with  its 
original  loan  so  the  university  applied 
'«o  HHF.^  for  a  loan  to  supplement  the 
M.969.110  loan  .secured  from  the  Trust 
Co.  of  New  Jersey.  HHFA  directed  that 
'Jie  university  would  have  to  have  a  clear 
'Jtle  to  the  student  union  site  to  be  eli- 
gible for  the  HHFA  loan,  the  Trust  Co. 
«New  Jor.sey  would  not  give  a  partial  re- 
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lease,  and  Miami  was  forced  to  repay 
the  loan  In  advance.  Thereupon  they 
were  penalized  by  FHA  to  the  tune  of 
$49,691  for  a  prepayment  virtually  re- 
quired by  HHFA, 

One  example  such  as  this  is  enough. 
There  Is  no  reason  for  Congress  to  sup- 
port a  billion-dollar  college  housing 
loan  program  and  at  the  same  time  let 
FHA  extract  adjusted  premiums  from 
the  very  institutions  we  are  trying  to 
help. 

The  gentleman  from  Florida  I  Mr.  Fas- 
cell]  proposes  that  we  correct  this  sit- 
uation by  changing  title  V  of  the  Na- 
tional Housing  Act — I  agree.  Under  the 
Fascell  amendment  a  new  section  517 
will  be  added  to  the  end  of  title  V.  This 
section  will  read  in  partt 

Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of 
thlB  Act,  no  adjusted  premium  charge  shall 
be  collected  In  connection  with  the  pay- 
ment In  full,  prior  to  maturity,  of  any 
mortgage  Insured  under  this  Act,  li"  the 
mortgagor  certifies  to  the  Commissioner 
that  the  loan  was  paid  in  full  by  or  on  be- 
half of  a  nonprofit  educational  institution 
which  Intends  to  use  the  property  for  edu- 
cational purposes.      .^ 

Mr.  Speaker,  may  I  conclude  by  say- 
ing that  the  essence  of  a  democracy  is 
its  concern  with  inequity,  large  and 
small.  We  who  deal  in  terms  of  billions 
often  forget  how  much  building  can  be 
done  by  a  university  with  sums  such 
as  the  $49,691  paid  by  Miami  as  penalty 
for  prepaying  a  loan.  It  is  to  the  credit 
of  the  gentleman  from  Florida  [Mr. 
Fascell]  that  he  is  willing  to  champion 
this  amendment  and  I  join  him  in  the 
hope  that  Congress  will  incorporate  the 
Fascell  amendment  in  the  Housing  Act 
of  1964. 


Immigration  Plank  of  GOP  Deplored 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  EDWARD  J.  PATTEN 

OF    NEW    JERSEY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  July  23,  1964 

Mr.  PATTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  today's 
New  York  Times  contains  a  most  illumi- 
nating news  item  aptly  describing  the 
1964  Republican  platform's  immigration 
plank  just  as  it  is,  "innocuous  to  the  point 
of  being  meaningless." 

The  highly  responsible  American  Im- 
migration and  Citizenship  Conference 
has  recently  asked  a  group  of  Republi- 
can leaders  to  repudiate  the  "discrimina- 
tory national  origins  quota  system  and 
other  inequities  that  have  such  a  serious 
effect  on  our  relationships  abroad." 
This  citizens'  conference  is  composed  of 
religious,  welfare,  and  labor  organiza- 
tions covering  the  entire  spectrum  of 
American  political  interests  and  is  under- 
standably concerned  about  the  intoler- 
able immigration  laws  currently  on  this 
Nation's  lawbooks. 

I  am  inserting  this  news  article  so  that 
my  colleagues  may  see  for  themselves 
how  one  objective  group  feels  the  Repub- 
lican Party  is  closing  its  ears  and  its  eyes 
to  the  needs  of  an  oppressed  world 
society. 


Immigration  Plank  or  OOP  Deplored 

Atx>ut  35  religious,  welfare,  labor,  and 
Other  organizations  Interested  in  immigra- 
tion and  refugee  matters  have  sharply  pro- 
tested the  immigration  plank  in  the  1964 
Republican  platform  as  being  "innocuous  to 
the  point  of  being  meaningless,"  Religious 
News  Service  reports. 

Representatives  of  the  various  groups,  all 
members  of  the  American  Immigration  and 
Citizenship  Conference,  sent  a  statement  to 
Republican  leaders  in  San  FraJicisco  calling 
on  them  promptly  to  Issue  a  forthright 
statement  in  support  of  an  American  immi- 
gration policy  that  would  do  away  with  the 
discriminatory  national  origins  quota  system 
and  correct  other  inequities  in  our  present 
law  that  have  such  a  serious  effect  on  our 
relationships  abroad. 

The  statement  was  formulated  after  dis- 
cussion of  the  platform  plank  during  a  meet- 
ing here  of  the  executive  committee  of  the 
conference,  which  was  formed  to  promote 
change  of  U.S.  immigration  policy. 

The  platform  plank,  the  statement  said, 
"completely  avoids  the  basic  issues  Inherent 
in  our  present  immigration  policy  and  law." 

In  its  platform,  the  GOP  called  for  "immi- 
gration legislation  seeking  to  reunite  fami- 
lies and  continuation  of  the  'fair  share* 
refugee  program." 

At  this  point.  I  am  also  including  in 
my  remarks  testimony  I  gave  before  the 
Immigration  Subcommittee  of  the  House 
Judiciary  Committee  on  on  June  29.  I 
Implored  the  subcommittee  to  "rectify 
the  injustice  of  the  present  immigration 
law"  by  enacting  H.R.  7700.  Our  long- 
respected  position  of  world  leader  is 
greatly  diminished  in  the  eyes  of — for 
instance — the  104.537  Greeks  who  are 
backlogged  on  a  quota  list  of  308. 

Let  us  eliminate  the  McCarran-Walter 
Act  from  our  code  of  law  and  then  let 
us  feel  we  are  genuinely  attempting  to 
promote  the  concept  of  liberty  and  jus- 
tice— for  all. 

The  testimony  follows : 

Statement  by  Representative  Edward  J.  Pat- 
ten ON  June  29,  1964,  Before  House  Sub- 
committee ON  Immigration,  Urging 
Adoption  of  Revised  Immigration  Bill 
Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  sub- 
committee; for  12 '2  years  there  has  been  a 
dark  shadow  cast  upon  the  lawbooks  of  the 
U.S.  Congress.  It  is  a  shadow  which  has 
harmed  America  and  its  prestige  both  at 
home  and  abroad.  In  a  sense.  It  contradicts 
the  myth  of  America's  open  "golden  door." 
It  rejects  the  "huddled  masses,  yearning  to 
breathe  free."  It  refutes  our  request  for 
the  "tired  •  •  •  poor  •  •  •  the  homeless 
tempest-tost."  To  the  world's  oppressed, 
the  Statue  of  Liberty  is  a  beacon  and  har- 
binger of  New  World  freedom.  In  reality, 
though,  the  present  Immigration  law  mocks 
the  worldwide  dream  of  hope,  Justice,  and  op- 
portunity. 

Our  unfair  and  unpopular  immigration 
law  discriminates  against  most  nations  of 
the  world,  weakening  our  position  of  world 
leadership  and  handing  Moscow  ready-made 
anti-West  propaganda  on  a  silver  platter. 

Under  the  existing  law,  known  to  many  as 
the  McCarran-Walter  Act,  heavy  priority  is 
given  to  the  countries  of  Great  Britain,  Ire- 
land, and  Germany.  Yet,  there  were  41,600 
unused  vacancies  in  the  British  quota  for 
fiscal  1962. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  countries  of  India, 
China,  Israel,  Australia,  New  Zealand,  and 
many  others  are  allowed  only  100  people  per 
year.  To  people  of  these  countries,  "only  In 
America"  is  a  cruel  fantasy. 

Examine  also  the  backlogs  of  other  coun- 
tries, where  people  are  lined  up  on  clogged 
waiting  lists.  Greece,  with  a  quota  of  but 
308,  has  a  backlog  of  104,537. 
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other  countries  In  southern  and  eastern 
Europe  face  Blmllar  obstacles.  Italy's  quut.i 
of  S,6M  muit  somehow  be  split  up  to  cover 
265,773  proepectlve  emigrants.  There  are 
63,029  who  wish  to  leave  Poland  and  come 
here;  yet  only  6.488  are  allowed  a  year  Yugo- 
slavia liaa  an  allocation  of  U42.  but  haa  a 
backlog  of  33.729  Hungary  lists  11.9tf9  hope- 
ful Americans-to-be  wl'.h  an  aiicual  quota 
of  only  865. 

Thla  situation  Is  Intolerable  I  believe  the 
best  method  of  rectifying  the  injustice  uf 
the  preeent  immigration  law  is  to  enact  H  R. 
7700. 

The  measure.  w;'.ich  embodies  the  recom- 
mendatlona  of  the  late  Prt-sulent  Kennedy 
and  those  of  President  Jahn.-.on.  wuuld  hu- 
manize the  existing  law  and  .imellorate  the 
conditions  for  ih>se  who  wish  to  gain  per- 
manent residence  In  America 

Let  u«  briefly  examine  the  administration 
proposal.  It  would  nut  allow  any  great  In- 
crease In  total  number  of  Immigrants,  rather. 
It  would  eliminate — over  a  period  of  5  years  — 
the  system  of  national  quotiis,  thereby  rifl[i- 
Ing  those  from  countries  with  high  baclclukcs. 
The  $50  billion  the  United  States  spends  on 
defense  and  the  $3  5  bi.Uo:;  used  for  f  Tvign 
aid  are  negated,  because  other  nations  puint 
to  our  discriminatory  immigration  law  .is 
evidence  we  are  not  sincere  In  practicing 
democracy. 

Close  relatives  of  American  citizens  and 
resident  aliens,  persons  who  have  been  on 
waiting  lists  for  the  longest  period  of  time. 
and  those  who  could  benefit  the  United 
States  because  of  special  skills,  would  be 
given  highest  priority  regirdless  of  birth- 
place. Under  the  pr  >j><ised  measure,  an  Im- 
migration Board  would  also  be  established 
to  review  naturalization  policy  and  to  rec- 
ommend special  use  "f  unallocated  quota 
numbers.  No  country  would  have  mure  than 
10  percent  of  the  annual  allocation  Under 
the  present  law,  three  nations  hold  almost 
two-thirds  of  all  quota  numbers. 

The  need  for  new  legUlatlon  Is  demon- 
strated every  day  bv  the  numerous  private 
bills  Introduced  Into  the  hopper,  by  the 
frequent  newspaper  stories  of  families  sep- 
arated by  the  Iron  and  Imm:gratl(;n  Cur- 
tains, by  the  letters  ea.-n  Representative  re- 
ceives every  week  of  friends  and  relatives 
that  not-so-recent  Immigrants  have  not  seen 
for  years.  Earlier  this  month  I  testified  be- 
fore this  subcommittee  In  behalf  -f  Mis.^ 
Rahel  Chellco.  of  Highland  Park,  N  J —Just 
one  of  the  many  heartbreaking  cases  that 
confronts  us  so  many  times. 

The  late  President  Kennedy  said  In  his 
Immigration  messatje  to  Congress.  "Our  In- 
vestment In  new  cltl/ens  has  always  been  a 
valuable  source  of  our  strength  "  I  can  do 
little   more    than    echo    these    sentiments 


Increa«ed  Efficiency  in  the  Peace  Corps 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  HENRY  S.  REUSS 

or   WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  July  23.  1964 

Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  recently 
Included  in  the  daily  Congressional  Rec- 
ord, page  A3404,  an  article  on  the  Ger- 
man Peace  Corps  which  contained  some 
Information  on  the  ratio  between  staff 
members  and  volunteers  and  the  cost  per 
volunteer  in  the  American  Peace  Corps. 

Since  then.  I  have  learned  that  the 
figures  given  there  had  been  outdated  by 
the  Peace  Corps'  continuing  efforts  to 
achieve  greater  efficiency  and  economy. 


The  ratio  of  staff  to  volunteers  Is  no 
longer  1  to  4  but.  at  the  end  of  AuKUiit. 
will  be  aUjut  1  to  9.  By  the  end  of 
August,  1965.  the  ratio  Is  expected  to  Im- 
prove furtlier,  to  1  to  11. 

The  averaKe  annual  co.st  per  volunteer 
has  dropped  from  $9,000  in  1962  to  $7,825 
in  ft.seal  1965  Thi.s  compares  favuidbly 
with  the  $6,250  cost  estimated  by  the 
German  Development  Service 


Result!  of  Congrexional  QueiHoonaire 
in  Third  Indiaoa  District 

FJC TENSION  OF  RKMAKKS 

HON.  JOHN  BRADEMAS 

ut    :nijI\n\ 
IN    1-HE  HOUSE  UK  REl'HESENTAnVES 

Thursdau.  July  23.  1964 

Mr  BRADP:MAS  Mr  Speaker,  under 
unanimous  consent.  I  wish  to  in.sert  m 
the  Record  the  results  of  my  1964  ques- 
tionnaire, which  I  sent  to  the  rccistered 
voters  of  the  Third  Congressional  Dis- 
trict of  Indiana. 

I  have  taken  similar  polls  in  li«tJO  and 
1962  Respori.se  U.)  a  question  on  the  1962 
poll  indicat^'d  that  83  percent  of  the  vot- 
ers favored  bein^  polled  for  their  views 
by  the  representatives  in  Congress.  A 
total  of  13.275  questionnaires  were  re- 
turned by  re«istered  voters  in  the  four 
counties  of  the  district  I  have  the  honor 
to  represent:  Elkhart,  La  Porte.  Mar- 
shall, and  St.  Joseph  Counties. 

The  returns  were  machine  tabulated 
by  Data  Management.  Inc..  an  independ- 
ent data  processing  service  in  Wasluiik'- 
ton.  D.C. 

The  results  of  the  questionnaire  fol- 
low: 

RESfLTS     OK    THE     1964     CONCRE-SSION.^L    Q^  F_S- 

rioNN.'viRE   or    C"NCREssMAN    John    Brade- 
MA.S.    IHIRD  Indiana  District 

1  EK)  you  f  ivor  leglfllatlun  to  assure  equal- 
ity ijf  jpportuiilty  for  all  Amerk-un  citizens 
regardless  of  race,  color,  or  rellglou? 

PcTcrnt 

Yes 76   5 

So — 17   8 

No  answer . . - 5  7 

2  !>-)  you  favor  a  Youth  Conservation 
Corps  pruvldlng  public  senrlee  employment 
and  Job  training  for  unemployed  young 
people? 

Perrent 

Yes --      77  2 

No 17.  9 

No  answer 4.  9 

3  Do  you  favor  continuation  of  the  nu- 
clear test-ban  treaty? 

Percrnt 

Yes 70   1 

No 20.  1 

No  answer 9.  8 

4  Do  you  favor  Including  huspltal  and 
nursing  home  protection  intt  doctors'  bills) 
for  the  elderly  under  social  security? 

PeTcent 

Yes 59  0 

No --     35  8 

No  answer 5.  2 

5.  Do  you  favor  continued  U.S.  financial 
support  of  the  United  Nations? 

Percent 

Yes 6«  9 

No 25.3 

No  answer 7.8 


6    Do     you     favor    continuing 


eels    in    coniniunltles    i,f    chronic    -  —  '*°' 


grants  for  Industrial  and  public 

ect*    In 

stantlal  unempioyrnent 

Yes 


iouu  tad 

roj. 

and  nt. 


No         .       .  . 
No    answer. 


71  1 

214 

t.i 


7    I)u  >MU  f.ivdr  expanding  US  trade  «», 
Coiiiniunlst  countries  In  nonstrateglc  goodi^ 


Tm. 


No 

No  answer. 


--  U  > 

--    7  5 


8  Do  you  ffivor  a  proi^ram  of  price  sue 
ports  with  production  controls  on  farm  nmi 
ucts'  *^^' 

Percent 


Yea 

No 

No  answer. 


36  0 
«3i 

10  5 


9.  Do  you  favor  expanding  coverage  of  p^j. 
eral  wage  and  hours  l.iws  to  require  p»T. 
ment  of  *1  25  per  hour  plus  overtime  to  per- 
sons working  In  hotels,  resuuranu.  Uuo- 
dries,  and  other  Industries  uuw  exempt' 

Percent 


Yes 

No 


-.  78  0 

- IB  I 

No  answer 4  g 

10.  Do  you  favor  legislation  which  would 
itU'iw  m.mufacturers  to  set  prices  on  their 
products  and  prohibit  merchants  from  mI.- 
Ing  such  product*  at  lower  prices? 

Percen: 
Yes ig  ; 

>fo -. 77  J 

No  answer g  7 

If  the  presidential  election  were  held  to- 
day, which  of  these  candidates  would  jo\i 
vote  for.' 

Percen: 

President  I.yndcm   U    Johnson &3  S 

Barry     Cioldwatcr 9  0 

Henry    Cabot    I^xlge lO.S 

Richard    M.   Nixon 79 

Nelson  R.KTkefellow 2.7 

William    ricranlon . 2.1 

Marguret  Chase  Smith .8 

Harold    Stassen . .2 

No    answer.    IS  3 

Which  presidential  candidate  did  you  tou 
for  in  1D60  ' 

Percent 

Kennedy 50  8 

Nixon MB 

No  answer  or  didn't  vote IB  6 


Change  Social  Security  DisabilHj 
Defiaition 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  PHILIP  J.  PHILBIN 

or    MASSACHUSETTS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPREt^ENTATTVSS 

Thursday.  July  23.  1964 

Mr.  PHILBIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  of  lat« 
I  have  had  several  st)cial  security  Cftsa 
in  which,  in  my  opinion,  a  very  narrow 
Intei-pretation  was  made  on  the  question 
of  disability. 

For  that  resison.  I  wrote  the  very  •bl< 
and  distinguished  chairman  of  ti« 
House  Ways  and  Means  CommttUe. 
Hon.  Wilbur  D.  Mills,  about  this  Bit- 
ter and  have  received  the  very  gntitjiot 
response  that  he  and  his  committee  iJw 
been   giving   this   and   related  m»ttff« 
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,4-ful  consideration  In  relation  to 
SSes  of  the  Social  Security  Act. 

Trtie  distinguished  chairman  informed 
that  over  a  period  of  time  now  his 
^!nnilttee  had  been  reviewing  the  opera- 
^Tof  the  disability  insurance  program 
jnd  a  subcommittee  had  made  a  report 
rtconunending  a  number  of  changes. 

He  sUted  that  while  a  number  of  im- 
provements were  made  as  a  result  of  the 
subcommittee's  report,  no  changes  were 
made  in  the  provision  of  law  relating  to 
the  definition  of  disability. 

As  it  now  stands,  the  law  requires  as  a 
prerequisite  to  disability  Insurance  bene- 
fits that  the  individual  must  meet  the 
following  requirement : 

The  term  •dl.'^ablllty"  means  inability  to 
tagtge  in  any  .substantial  gainful  activity  by 
rtason  of  any  nu-dically  determinable  physl- 
'c»l  or  mcnul  Impairment  which  can  be  ex- 
pected 10  result  In  death  or  to  be  of  long  con- 
unued  and  mdi'flnite  duration. 

That  i.s  in  r.xact  terms  the  wording  of 
the  definition  which  I  think  Ls  working 
very  harsh  results  in  a  large  number  of 
cases  where  marked,  irremediable  dis- 
ability exi.sts  and  the  persons  concerned 
are  unable  to  work  and  will  be  unable  to 
work  for  the  foreseeable  future,  or  in- 
deed for  the  duration  of  their  natural 
lives. 

Chairman  Mills  stated  that  on  sev- 
eral occasions  since  the  enactment  of 
tins  original  measure  in  1956,  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means  had  reviewed 
the  feasibility  of  either  liberalizing  the 
definition  or  of  making  certain  other 
changes  in  it,  and  in  each  Instance  the 
committee  had  concluded  It  inadvisable 
to  make  such  changes. 

It  would  seem  to  be  fair  and  proper 
for  the  committee  to  give  further  con- 
sideration to  some  appropriate  restate- 
ment of  the  disability  definition  which 
I  lhir±  is  working  hardship,  and  unfor- 
turjitely.  undesirable  effects  ur>on  many 
applicants. 

This  question  is  a  legal  one  of  some 
complexity  and  I  think  that  before  a 
change  is  made  that  the  language  should 
be  very  carefully  considered  and  tested, 
not  only  by  expert  counsel,  but  also  by 
other  experts  in  the  field. 

It  is  my  hope  in  the  light  of  some  hard- 
ship cases  I  know  about  which  I  believe 
may  well  be  typically  widespread 
throughout  the  Nation,  that  the  com- 
mittee and  the  Congress  will  give  further 
attention  to  this  matter,  because  It  seems 
tome  that  the  applicants,  who  can  dem- 
onstrate current  disability  barring  gain- 
ful work  and  who  can  make  evident  the 
likely  projection  of  that  disability  Into 


the  foreseeable  future,  should  definitely 
be  in  a  position  to  be  accorded  benefits. 

I  think  that  It  is  the  intent  of  Con- 
gress that  this  should  be  so,  and  I  hope 
that  some  way  will  be  foimd  at  an  early 
date  to  remove  any  doubt  concerning  the 
entitlements  of  applicants  in  such  cases. 

It  is  my  opinion  and  strong  feeling  that 
a  diflferent  administrative  approach  by 
the  social  security  agency  that  would 
as  a  legal  matter  provide  a  liberalized 
construction  of  the  definition  formula 
would  produce  remedial  results  in  this 
matter.  Barring  that,  the  law  should 
be  changed. 


Harvey  R.  Adams 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  E.  C.  GATHINGS 

OF    ARKANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  July  23,  1964 

Mr.  GATHINGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  a 
great  agricultural  leader,  Mr.  Harvey  R. 
Adams,  of  West  Memphis,  Ark.,  and 
Memphis,  Tenn.,  passed  away  on  Friday, 
July  17,  1964.  It  is  a  distinct  loss  to  the 
farmers  of  the  Nation  and  more  particu- 
larly, the  producers  of  cotton  and  the 
Industry  Itself.  Mr.  Adams  was  execu- 
tive vice  president  of  the  Agricultural 
Council  of  Arkansas,  having  been  asso- 
ciated with  that  statewide  group  for  the 
past  24  years.  He  was  one  of  the  cotton 
leaders  who  spearheaded  the  movement 
to  establish  the  American  Cotton  Pro- 
ducer Associates.  This  organization 
was  composed  of  members  and  associa- 
tions from  throughout  the  Cotton  Belt. 
Due  to  Harvey  Adams'  leadership  quali- 
ties and  knowledge  of  the  cotton  indus- 
try in  all  of  its  phases,  he  was  chosen 
by  the  American  Cotton  Producer  Asso- 
ciates as  Its  secretary-treasurer.  He 
held  that  pKJsltlon  for  quite  a  numt>er  of 
years,  contributing  of  his  time  and 
talents  to  the  work  of  this  great  grow- 
ers' organization. 

H.  R.  Adams  was  a  frequent  visitor  to 
my  office  throughout  the  many  years 
that  he  served  the  people  of  Arkansas  in 
the  capacity  of  leading  the  agricultural 
council  in  its  activities  and  work.  It 
was  a  distinct  pleasure  to  know  him  and 
work  with  him.  One  of  the  first  major 
pieces  of  legislation  that  he  gave  his  at- 
tention, counsel,  and  efforts  was  the  Agri- 


cultural Act  of  1949  in  which  the  cotton 
laws  were  rewritten.  Subsequently  he 
and  his  organization,  as  well  as  other 
groups  who  were  interested  in  the  cotton 
producer,  have  played  important  roles 
in  the  amendments  that  have  subse- 
quently been  passed  by  the  Congress 
with  respect  to  cotton.  The  last  agri- 
cultural act  in  which  cotton  was  a  part 
was  the  Agriculture  Act  of  1962. 

He  worked  tirelessly  in  the  drafting  of 
the  producer  cotton  version  of  the  legis- 
lation which  was  adopted  by  both  Houses 
of  the  Congress  and  written  into  that 
act.  He  was  named  by  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  in  1962  as  a  member  of  the 
National  Cotton  Advisory  Committee. 
He  had  served  on  cotton  advisory  com- 
mittees prior  to  the  1962  assignment. 

He  played  a  principal  part  in  the  or- 
ganization of  witnesses  and  the  presen- 
tation of  testimony  before  the  House 
Committee  on  Agriculture  when  the  first 
bracero  law  was  enacted  in  1951.  Since 
that  time  he  interested  himself  in  the 
various  extensions  of  this  bracero  law 
consistently.  Under  appointment  by  the 
Secretary  of  Labor  he  served  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Labor  Users  Committee  in  con- 
nection with  the  various  administrative 
phases  of  the  bracero  law. 

I  will  miss  H.  R.  Adams  greatly,  as  I 
came  to  appreciate  his  work  on  behalf  of 
the  cotton  farmer  as  well  as  for  agri- 
culture in  general.  He  was  a  good  man 
and  one  that  is  deserving  of  the  plaudits 
of  an  appreciative  people  for  outstanding 
services  he  has  rendered.  In  addition  to 
his  many  activities  in  connection  with 
the  passage  of  legislation,  he  was  a  writer 
of  note.  His  many  articles  with  regard 
to  cotton  have  appeared  in  various  cotton 
publications. 

Harvey  Adams  was  born  in  Hannibal, 
Mo.  He  served  as  an  officer  in  the 
U.S.  Navy  during  World  War  I.  He  was 
an  active  member  of  the  American  Le- 
gion for  quite  a  long  time.  Prior  to  his 
acceptance  of  the  post  with  the  Agri- 
cultural Council  of  Arkansas,  Mr.  Adams 
was  manager  of  the  truck  and  commer- 
cial division  of  the  Ford  Motor  Co.,  in  the 
city  of  Memphis.  He  at  one  time  served 
as  manager  for  the  John  C.  Dix  Corp. 
He  was  a  member  of  the  Decatur  Street 
Christian  Church  in  Memphis,  Term.  He 
is  survived  by  his  wife,  Mrs.  Elizabeth 
Adams,  of  Memphis,  one  daughter,  Mrs. 
Dan  Donahue,  and  three  grandchildren, 
all  residing  in  New  Orleans. 

Mrs.  Gathings'  and  my  deepest  s3Tn- 
pathy  goes  to  his  beloved  companion, 
EUzabeth,  as  well  as  to  his  daughter  and 
grandchildren  in  their  great  loss. 


SENATE  I 

Frid.w,  July  24, 1964 

The  Senate  met  at  12  o'clock  meridian, 
Md  was  called  to  order  by  the  Acting 
President  pro  tempore   (Mr.  Metcalf). 

Tbe  Chaplain,  Rev.  Frederick  Brown 
S&rria,  D.D.  offered  the  foUowing 
Prtyer: 

eternal  God,  who  hast  been  the  hope 
•od  strength   of   the   passing  genera- 


tions, and  who  in  all  ages  hast  given 
men  the  power  to  seek  Thee,  and  seeking 
Thee  to  find  Thee:  To  these  servants 
dedicated  to  the  public  welfare,  grant, 
we  beseech  Thee,  a  clearer  vision  of  Thy 
might,  a  greater  reliance  on  Thy  im- 
limited  resources,  and  such  a  confident 
assurance  of  the  final  victory  of  Thy 
kingdom  of  love,  as  to  dispel  all  gloom. 
Forbid  that  any  of  us  should  be  so 
blinded  by  self-deceit  as  to  assume  that 
that  kingdom  can  come  only  along  the 
path  of  our  opinions. 


We  humbly  pray  Thy  kingdom  come, 
even  though  the  way  of  its  coming  may 
veto  our  timetables  and  our  personal  pre- 
scriptions for  the  cure  of  evils  that  blight 
the  life  of  today. 

We  pray  in  the  Redeemer's  name. 
Amen. 

THE  JOURNAL 

On  request  of  Mr.  Mansfield,  and 
by  unanimous  consent,  the  reading  of  the 
Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  Thurs- 
day. July  23,  1964,  was  dispensed  with. 
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MESSAGE   PROM   THE   HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr.  Hackney,  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the 
House  had  agreed  t<^)  the  amendments 
of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  iHR.  9021  >  to 
authorize  the  conveyance  of  two  tract,-. 
of  land  situated  m  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah, 
to  the  Board  of  Education  of  Salt  Lake 
City. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
House  had  passed  a  bill  iHR  3846'  to 
establish  a  land  and  water  conservation 
fund  to  assist  the  Statts  and  F'>deral 
agencies  in  meeting  present  and  future 
outdoor  recreation  demands  and  needs 
of  the  American  ptK>ple.  and  for  other 
purposes.  In  which  it  r^'quested  the  con- 
currence of  the  Senate 

The  message  further  announced  that 
the  House  had  concurred  in  the  amend- 
ments of  the  Senate  numbered  1,  2,  4,  5, 
6.  7,  8.  and  9  to  the  bill  HR  7381'  to 
simplify,  modernise,  and  consolidate  the 
laws  relating  to  the  employment  of  civil- 
ians in  more  than  one  position  and  the 
laws  concerning;  the  civilian  employment 
of  retired  members  of  the  uniformed 
services,  and  for  other  purposes,  and  that 
the  Hoase  had  disagreed  u^  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  n'umbered  3  to  tlie 
bill. 


HOUSE   BILL  RiLEERRED 

The  bill  'flR  3846)  to  establish  a 
land  and  wa'-  r  conservation  fund  to 
assist  the  States  and  Federal  ai,"encies 
in  meeting  present  a:ul  future  outdoor 
recreation  demands  and  needs  of  the 
American  people,  and  for  other  purposeri, 
was  read  twice  by  its  title  and  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs. 


DURING 


LIMITATION     OF     DEBAIT: 
MORNING   HOUR 

On  request  of  Mr.  Mansfield,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  statements  during 
the  morning  hour  were  ordered  limited 
to  3  minutes. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS,  ETC. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore laid  before  tiie  Senate  the  follow- 
ing letters,  which  were  referred  as  In- 
dicated : 

RZPORT  ON  CONTI.VT  ING  In  \DEtJlATi:  CONTROL 
OVEB  PmOCBAMI.NG  AND  FTN.^.NCING  OF  CoN- 
STBVCTION.    DE^■.^a^ME.NT    UT    THE    AlR    FoRCK 

A  letter  from  the  CnmptrMller  Cieneral  uf 
the  United  States,  tran.smittlng.  pursis.in'  to 
law,  a  report  on  continuing  Imndequate  con- 
trol over  programing  and  financlns;  of  con- 
struction. Department  of  the  Air  Force,  dated 
July  1964  (with  an  accompanying  rep(.)rt); 
to  the  Committee  on  Government  Opera- 
ttozu. 

Repost  on  Inadequate  CRrrERiA  for  Identi- 
ftimo  and  el.i.mi.nating  el  aboratk  or 
Extravagant  Desig.vs  or  Materials  i.n 
consthrctino  and  equipping  l.ow-rent 
Housing  PROJEt-rs 

A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  tr.insmitt'.ng,  pursuant  to 
law,  a  report  on  in.idequ.ite  criteria  for 
identifying  and  eliminating  el.iborate  or  ex- 
travagant designs  or  materials  In  construct- 


ing and  equipping  low-rent  hoiuslng  projects, 
Public  Hou^MiK  AdmlnLstratlon,  Housing  and 
Home  Finance  .^gi-ncy,  dated  July  iut)4  iwlth 
an  accomp.myink?  reporti.  to  the  Committee 
on  Governmeni  L'peratlons 

REP<'RT  on  iNtffH  IIVE  AO.MINIilRATIO.N  OF 
ALLuTMENTS  or  I'AY  BY  MiLrrARY  I'ER- 
SON.NEl- 

A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  a  report  on  InefTectlve  administration 
of  allotments  of  p.iy  by  military  personnel, 
Department  uf  the  .Army,  dated  July  1964 
I  with  an  accomp.inylng  report  i ;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Government  Operations 

Report  on  Review  or  Certain  Problems 
Relating  to  AiiMiNi.-iTRATii  in  or  riiE  Eco- 
nomic and  Technical  Assistance  Program 
FOR  Vietnam 

A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Cieneral  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursxiant  to 
law.  a  report  on  u  review  of  certain  prob- 
lems relating  to  administration  of  the  eco- 
nomic and  technlc.il  assistance  pruj^rani  for 
Vietnam,  1958  62,  Agency  for  International 
Development.  Department  of  Stiite.  dated 
July  1964  (With  an  accompanying  report),  to 
the  Committee  on  Oovernment  Operations 

Rep<.)Rt  on  Review  or  Admi.nistration  or 
Assistance  f^jr  Fi.nancing  Commercial 
i-mports  and  other  flna.nclal  elements 
Under  Economu;  and  Technicai.  Assi&t- 
ANCE  Program  for  Vietnam 

A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  Stales,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law.  a  report  on  review  of  the  administration 
of  assistance  for  financing  commercial  Im- 
ports and  other  ttnanclal  elements  under  tlie 
economic  and  technical  assistance  program 
for  Vietnam.  1958  82.  Agency  for  Interna- 
tional Development.  Department  of  State, 
dated  July  1964  (with  nn  accompanying  re- 
port); to  the  Committee  on  Govermcut 
Operations 

Report  on  AcnvrriEs  of  Geological  Si'«vet 
A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary  of 
the  Interior,  reporting,  pursuant  to  law.  on 
activities  of  the  Ge<ilogicaI  Survey,  for  the 
6-month  period  ended  June  30.  1964;  to  the 
C.rnnuttee  on  Interior  and   Insular  Affairs. 

HfiPORT  ON  Tort  Claim.s  Pmo  bt  OrneE  of 
Emergency  Planning 
A  letter  from  the  Director,  Office  of  Emer- 
gency Planning.  Executive  Office  of  the  Presi- 
dent, reporting,  pursuant  to  law.  on  tort 
claims  paid  by  that  Office,  during  fiscal  year 
1964;    to   the  Committee   on   the  Judiciary 


July  i]^ 


PETITIONS    .\NI)    MEMORIALS 

Petitions,  etc.,  ueie  laid  before  the 
Senate  and  referred  as  indicated: 

By     the     ACTING     PRESIDENT     pro 
tempore 

.A.     petition     stoned     by     the     chairman 
K.^dena-8on  Assembly,  of  the  Island  of  Oki- 
nawa, praying  for  the  public  election  for  the 
post  of  chief  executive;  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

The  petition  of  Elbert  C.  Stout,  of  El  Paso. 
Tex  ,  relatlhK  to  medical  care  for  the  aged; 
to  the  Commltt«^e  on  Finance. 


REPORT   OF   A    COMMITTEE 

The  follf)winR  report  of  a  committee 
was  submitted: 

IJv  Mr  RUSSEI,L.  from  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations,    with   amendments: 

H  R  10939  An  act  makliig  appropriations 
for  the  Department  of  Defense  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1966,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses (Rept.  No  1238j . 


EXECUTIVE   REPORT  OP  A 
COMMITTEE 
As  in  executive  session. 
Tiie    following'    favorable   report  of 
nomination  was  submitted:  ' 

By    Mr     HILL,    from    the    Conunltts.  «, 
I-ibor  and  Public  Welfare  * 

Edward    Stpldle.   of   Pennsvlvanla   to  h. 
member    of    the    Federal    Coal    Mine  S^Jt 
Board  of  Review  ^"J 


BILLS  INTRODUCED 

Bills  were  introduced,  read  the  flm 
time,  and,  by  unanimou.s  consent  the 
.second  time,  and  referred  as  follows: 

By    Mr     DODD    (for    himself  and  Ur 

CUKTIS) 

8.3027.  A  bin  to  Incorporate  the  Amer. 
lean  Academy  of  Actuaries,  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary 

(See  the  remarks  of  .Mr   Dodo  w!.en  he  in- 
troduced  t!.e  above  bill,  which  appear  unde 
a  Sep, irate  heading  ) 
By  Mr    DODD 

S.  3028  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Preside-t 
to  appoint  MaJ  Gen  Benjamin  D  Foulou 
retired,  to  the  grade  of  general  In  the  U5 
Air  Force,  to  the  Committee  on  .^nned 
Services. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Dodd  when  he  ic- 
troduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear  under 
a  separate  heading  ) 

By  Mr.  KUCHEL 

3.3029  A  bill  to  provide  authority  for  tl-je 
payment  of  per  diem  for  certain  travel  of 
employees  of  the  Department  of  the  Sn^r 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr  Kuchel  when  be 
Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear  un- 
der a  separate  heading  ) 

By  Mr    MAGNUSON    i  by  requesti 

S.  3030  A  bill  to  amend  section  510(«)(1| 
of  the  Merchant  Marine  Act,  1936.  to  the 
Committee  on  Ccjmmerce 

iSee  the  rem.irks  of  Mr.  Magnuson  w.hen 
he  Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  uppta 
under  a  s.ep.tr,itc  !.<-  ,d!:c:  i 


CHARTER   OF  AMERICAN  ACADEMY 
OF  AriTWKIES 

Mr.  DODD  Mr.  President,  on  behaL' 
of  iny>rlt'  and  the  dLstiiiKuLshed  Senator 
from  Nebraska  1  Mr.  Curtis  I ,  I  introduce, 
for  approijrlate  reference,  a  bill  which 
would  provide  for  a  Federal  charter  for 
the  American  Academy  of  Actuaries.  I 
ask  unanimou.s  con.sent  that  the  text  of 
the  bill  be  printed  following'  my  remarka, 
and  that  it  remain  at  tlie  de.^k  fur  1  week 
in  order  that  other  Senators  who  wish 
to  C(jspt)n.sor  it  may  do  so. 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER  'Mr 
BREvvsTtR  m  the  chair'.  The  b;ll  will  be 
received  ami  appropriately  referred;  and, 
without  obji^ction,  will  be  printed  in  the 
Re(  ORD  and  remain  at  the  de.sk  as  re- 
quested 

Th.'  bill  'S  a0-'7'  to  incorixirate  the 
.*\m. nean  Academy  of  Actuaries,  intro- 
duced by  Mr.  Dorn  i  for  hini.self  and  Mr. 
CrKTis'.  was  leceived,  read  twice  by  lt« 
title,  referred  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciai-y.  and  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  REcoRfi,  as  follows: 

Be  )f  cniicted  by  the  Srnat^  and  HoV 
uf  licprcsentatives  of  the  United  Statu  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled. 

Section  1.  Corporation  Creatb)— TIm 
persons  named  below  and  their  iimocIaMi 
and  successors  lU-e  created  a  body  corpor«t« 
by  the  name  of  "American  Academy  of  Actu- 
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^-  (hereinafter  referred  to  as  the  "Acad- 
•^M  and  by  such  name  shall  be  known  and 
*'  'Jroetual  succession   and   the   powers 

■^^MmltTtlons  contained  In  this  Act: 

aiX»*'«  rf-Voi'  AXJTTA'TTrt' 


StC 


2.  Completion    of 


Organization. — A 


,  ,,,_  of  the  persons  named  In  section  1 
h..  Act  are  authorized  to  meet  to  com- 
'^.,hf  orKanlzation  of   the  Academy  by 


plet« 


the  org: 


^,  adoption  of  bylaws,  by  the  election  of 
l^  and  dlre.-tors  to  serve  until  the  close 
7\hV  first  annual  meeting  of  the  Academy. 
d  bv  doing  all  otlier  things  necessary  to 
irv  'nto  Pltect  the  provisions  of  this  Act. 
^  ■'  '3  objfcts  and  Pi'Rp^jses  or  Acad- 
— T_The  objects  and  purposes  of  the  Acad- 

'^{^  To  lidv.mce  the  knowledge  of  actuarial 
'     e  which  had  Its  origin  in  the  appUca- 

!^n  of  the  doctrine  of  probabilities  to  hu- 

Ln  affairs  and  from  which  life  Insurance. 

^lon  plans,  ca.sualty  Insurance,  and  other 

in&logous   institutions    derive    their   prlncl- 

Dies  of  operation. 
i2i  To  encouratie  the  consideration  of  all 

moneury  questions  involving,  separately  or 

in  combniat;on 


Joseph  Musher.  Washingrton,  District  of 
Columbia. 

Robert  J.  Myers,  Washington,  District  of 
Columbia. 

Carroll  E.  Nelson,  St.  Louis.  Missouri. 

A.  C.  Olshen,  San  Francisco,  California. 

H.  Lewis  Rletz,  Houston,  Texas. 

Henry  P.  Rood,  Fort  Wayne,  Indiana. 

Walter  L.  Rugland,   Appleton,   Wisconsin. 

David  G.  Scott.  Chicago,  Illinois. 

Charles  A.  Siegfried.  New  York,  New  York. 

H.  Raymond  Strong.  Dallas,  Texas. 

Oscar  Swenson,  Los  Angeles,  California. 

Harmon  R.  Taylor,  Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa. 

G.  Prank  Waltes,  San  Francisco,  California. 

Andrew  C.  Webster,  New  York,  New  York. 

Bert  A.  Winter,  Newark,  New  Jersey. 

In  furtherance  of  these  ends  the  Academy 
may  promote  activities  to  recruit  and  edu- 
cate those  who  desire  to  become  actuaries 
and  to  undertake  such  other  activities  as 
may  seem  desirable. 

Sec  4.  Poweks  of  Academy. — The  Academy 
shall  have  the  following  powers: 

(1)  To  adopt,  amend  and  administer  by- 
laws, not  inconsistent  with  the  laws  of  the 


the   mathematical  doctrine 
7t  probabilit-ies  and  the  principles  of  inter-      United  States  or  of  any  State,  territory,  or 
jj  possession  of  the  United  suites  In  which  the 

'  '"  '"'  Academy  is  to  operate,  for  the  management 
of  Its  property  and  the  regulation  of  its 
affairs; 

(2)  To  adopt,  use,  and  alter  a  corporate 
seal; 

(3)  To  choose  such  officers,  managers, 
agents,  and  employees  as  the  business  of  the 
Academy  may  require; 

(4)  To  sue  and  be  sued,  complain  and  de- 
fend In  any  court  of  competent  Jurisdiction; 

(5)  To  contract  and  be  contracted  with; 

(6)  To  transfer,  Ie;ise.  or  convey  real  or 
personal  property: 

(7)  To  take  and  hold  by  lease,  gift,  pur- 
chase, grant,  devise,  bequest,  or  otherwise, 
any  property,  real  or  personal,  necessary  for 
carrying  Into  effect  the  purposes  of  the  Acad- 
emy, subject  to  the  applicable  provisions  of 
law  of  any  State  (a)  governing  the  amount 
or  kind  of  real  and  personal  property  which 
may  be  held  by,  or  lb)  otherwl.se  limiting 
or  controlling  the  ownership  of  real  and  per- 
sonal property  by  a  corporation  operating  in 
such  State; 

(8)  To  borrow  money  for  the  purpose  of 
the  Academy,  Issue  bonds,  or  other  evidence 
of  Indebtedness  therefor,  and  secure  the  same 
by  mortgage  or  pledge,  subject  to  applicable 
Federal  or  State  laws; 

(9)  To  do  any  and  all  acts  necessary  and 
proper  to  carry  out  the  objects  and  purposes 
of  the  Academy. 

Sec  5.  Principal  Office;  Territorial  Scope 
OF  Activities. — 

A.  The  principal  office  of  the  Academy 
shall  be  established  at  such  place  as  its  Board 
of  Directors  deems  appropriate. 

B.  The  activities  of  the  Academy  may  be 
conducted  throughout  the  various  States, 
territories,  and  possessions  of  the  United 
States. 

C.  The  Academy  shall  maintain  at  all  times 
in  the  District  of  Columbia  a  designated 
agent  authorized  to  accept  service  of  process 
for  the  Academy,  such  designation  to  be  filed 
In  the  OlBce  of  the  Clerk  of  the  United  States 
District  Court  for  the  District  of  Columbia. 

D.  Notice  to,  or  service  upon  such  agent, 
or  mailed  to  the  business  address  of  such 
agent,  shall  be  deemed  sufficient  notice  of 
service  upon  the  Academy. 

Sec  6.  Membership;   Voting  Rights. — 

A.  Eligibility  for  membership  In  the  Acad- 
emy and  the  rights  and  privileges  of  Mem- 
bers shall,  except  as  provided  in  this  Act,  be 
determined  according  to  the  bylaws  of  the 
Academy. 

B.  Each  Member  shall  be  entitled  to  one 
vote. 

Sec.  7.  Governing  Body;  Composition; 
Tenurb. — The  Academy  shall  be  governed  by 
a  board  of  directors  composed   of  not  less 


3 1  To  promote  education  in  actuarial 
(dence  aiid  the  Interchange  of  Information 
UEOi'.g  actuaries  and  among  the  various  ac- 
tuanal  org.'inlzations; 

4 1  Ti)  establish,  promote  and  maintain 
Siigli  standards  uf  conduct  and  competence 
wUbm  the  a>'lu:u-ial    profcsfclon; 

i5i  To  cn'oura^'c  the  coordination  of  ef- 
forts of  the  organizations  named  In  section 
1  of  tills  Act. 

Th»-   Incorporators 

J  iha  C   Ahi^lo,  Lincoln,  Nebraska. 

c:.i.'ir.ie  L   .'Mford,  N;uhville,  Tennessee. 

Jihn  C    Arri.ibald.  Dos  Momes,  Iowa. 

Henry  E   B:  igden,  Newark.  New  Jersey, 

Thonias  P   Bowles.  Jr  ,  Atlanta,  Georgia. 

Dorrtuice  C.  Bronson,  Washington.  District 
of  C<.>lumbla 

Rlw.ird  D    Brown,  Jr..  Chicago.  Illinois. 

H^j-.fV  N  Bruce.  ClUc;tgo,  Illinois. 

Ge^.•T^e  .M   Br\to,  Fort  Wayne,  Indiana. 

0«>rce  B  Bui  k,  Jr  .  New  York,  New  York. 

Don.i;d  G.  c:.irk.  .Si.imlord,  Connecticut. 

Hi-'-'ld  E   Curry.  B!o,>mln^:ton,  Illinois. 

M.i:y  M  Cusic.  Kock  Island,  Illinois. 

Ch.irles  C   Dubu.tr,  .Mbany.  New  York. 

John  K.  Dyer,  Jr  .  Philadelphia.  Pennsyl- 
vania. 

Gilbert  W.  Fltzhugh,  New  York.  New  York. 

Friiik  J    Gadlent,  R<x:k  IsUuid,  Illinois. 

W.i:ter  C.  Green,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 

Fr.ink  L    Gr:;;i!i,  Jr  ,  Chicago,  Illinois, 

W.i:.am  E  Gr.'Vfs,  New  Orleans,  Louisiana. 

Pr.u.k  H.irwavne.  New  York,  New  York. 

WLliani  J  H.i/-;iin,  W.ikcfield,  Massachu- 
letts 

VktT  E  Hinnlngseii,  Milwaukee,  Wlscon- 
»::i. 

Re::;hard  A 
nccticut 

Reuben  I 
•Ota 

WUnier  A    Jenkins.  New  York,  New  York. 

Waiter  Klem,  New  York,  New  York. 

Meno  T   I«ike.  Ia)s  Angeles,  California, 

Edwin  B  Lanc.ister,  New  York,  New  York. 

Wi;iia:n  Lr-slle,  Jr..  New  York,  New  York. 

Jowph  Lincicr,  New  York,  New  York. 

Laurence  H  Lonk^ley-Cook,  Philadelphia, 
Pennsylv.uila 

Lauren  J    Lutz,  Syracuse,  New  York. 

Daniel  J   MrNamara,  New  York,  New  York. 

Norton  E  M:usterson,  Stevens  Point.  Wis- 
consin. 

Al:en  L    Mayerson,   Lansing,  Michigan. 

Charles  Mehlman,  San  Francisco,  CalUor- 
ala. 

Carlton  H    Men«e.  Tulsa,  Oklahoma. 
John  H   Miller,  Springfield,  Massachusetta. 
Wendell  A    Mllilman,  Seattle,  Washington. 
Thomas   E    Murrln.    San    Francisco,   Cali- 
fornia. 


Hohaus,  Greens  Farms,   Con- 


Jacobson.  Minneapolis,  Mlnne- 


than  ten  or  more  than  ttilrty-flve  Members. 
The  method  of  election,  term  of  oflace,  and 
other  matters  pertaining  to  the  board  of 
directors  shall  be  provided  In  the  bylaws. 

Sec  8.  Offices  of  Academy;  Powers  and 
Duties. — 

A.  The  officers  of  the  Academy  shall  be 
members  of  the  Academy  and  shall  consist 
of  a  president,  the  number  of  vice  presidents 
provided  in  the  bylaws,  a  secretary,  a  treas- 
urer, and  such  other  officers  as  may  be  pro- 
vided in  the  bylaws.  / 

B.  The  officers  shall  perform  such  duties 
and  have  such  powers  as  the  bylaws  and  the 
board  of  directors  may'  from  time  to  time 
prescribe. 

Sec.  9.  Distribution  of  Income  or  Assets 
TO  Members;  Loans. — • 

A.  No  part  of  the  Income  or  assets  of  the 
Academy  shall  inure  to  any  Member,  officer 
or  director,  or  be  distributable  to  any  such 
person;  except  that  the  board  of  directors 
may  from  time  to  time  employ  such  persons 
as  It  deems  necessary  to  carry  out  the  ob- 
jects and  purposes  of  the  Academy  and  com- 
pensate them  in  the  form  of  salary  or  other- 
wise for  the  services  rendered  or  duties  per- 
formed. 

B.  The  Academy  shall  not  make  loans  to 
any  members  or  employees. 

Sec  10.  Nonpolitical  Nature  of  Acad- 
emy.— The  Academy  and  Its  members,  offi- 
cers, and  directors,  as  such,  shall  not  con- 
tribute to  or  otherwise  support  or  assist  any 
political  party  or  candidate  for  elective  pub- 
lic office. 

Sec  11.  Liability  for  Acts  of  Officers 
AND  Agents. — The  Academy  shall  be  liable 
for  the  acts  of  its  officers  and  agents  when 
acting  within  the  scope  of  their  authority. 

Sec  12.  Prohibition  Against  Issuance  of 
Stock  or  Payment  of  Dividends. — The  Acad- 
emy shall  have  no  power  to  issue  any  shares 
of  stock,  to  declare  or  pay  any  dividends,  or 
to  engage  in  but'ness  for  pecuniary  profit. 

Sec  13.  Books  and  Records;  Inspection. — 
The  Academy  shall  keep  correct  and  complete 
books  and  records  of  account.  It  shall  also 
keep  minutes  of  the  proceedings  of  the  meet- 
ings of  its  members,  its  board  of  directors, 
and  committees  having  any  authority  under 
the  board  of  directors.  It  shall  also  keep 
a  record  of  the  names  and  addresses  of  Its 
members. 

Sec  14.  Audit  of  Financial  Transactions; 
Report  to  the  Congress. — 

A.  Financial  transactions  of  the  Academy 
shall  be  audited  annually  in  accordance  with 
generally  accepted  auditing  standards  by 
independent  certified  public  accountants  or 
by  licensed  public  accountants,  certified  or 
licen-sed  by  a  regulatory  authority  of  a  State 
or  other  political  subdivision  of  the  United 
States.  The  audits  shall  be  conducted  at 
the  place,  or  places,  where  the  accounts  of 
the  Academy  are  normally  kept.  All  books, 
accounts,  financial  records,  reports,  files  and 
all  other  papers,  things,  or  property,  belong- 
ing to  or  in  use  by  the  Academy  and  neces- 
sary to  facilitate  the  audits,  shall  be  made 
available  to  the  person,  or  persons,  con- 
ducting the  audits;  full  facilities  for  verify- 
ing transactions  for  the  balances  or  secu- 
rities held  by  depositories,  fiscal  agents,  and 
custodians  shall  be  offered  to  such  person 
or  persons. 

B.  The  report  of  such  independent  audit 
shall  be  submitted  to  the  Congress  not  later 
than  six  months  following  the  close  of  the 
fiscal  year  for  which  the  audit  was  made. 
The  report  shall  set  forth  the  scope  of  the 
audit  and  shall  Include  such  statements  as 
are  necessary  to  present  fairly  the  Academy's 
assets  and  liabilities  and  Its  surplus  or 
deficit,  with  an  analysis  ol  the  changes 
therein  during  the  year,  supplemented  in 
reasonable  detail  by  a  statement  of  Its  In- 
come and  expenses  during  the  year,  together 
with  the  Independent  auditor's  opinion  of 
those  statements. 
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Sac.  IS.  n«B  or  Aaavra  Upom  DuaoLunoN 
OR  IiiQTriDATioN  --Upon  final  dl&SMlutiou  nr 
UquldAtion  of  the  Academy,  and  after  the 
dlachATgv  or  satisfaction  of  all  outstanding 
obligations  and  liabilities,  the  rem-iinlns: 
aoaets  of  the  Academy  snail  be  used  by  the 
board  of  directors  for  one  or  mure  of  the 
purposes  stated  in  section  3  of  this  Act 

Sbc.  16.  Exclusive  Right  To  Name  and 
SKALS.^The  Academy  sh.ill  have  sole  and 
exclusive  right  to  use  the  name  "American 
Academy  of  Actu,u-les"  and  such  seals  as 
the  corporation  may  lawfully  adopt 

Sbc.  17.  Reservation  "t  R:ght  To  Amend 
OB  RxFSAi.  Charttb  The  rltjht  to  alter. 
amend,  or  repeal  this  Act  Is  expressly  reserved 
to  the  Congress 

Mr.  DODD  Mr  President,  over  the 
years  the  Congress  has  found  it  dcsirabi*- 
and  In  the  public  Interest  to  i?rant  Fed- 
eral charters  to  a  number  of  organiza- 
tions In  the  -scientific  and  professional 
field  when  their  activities  have  been  on 
a  nationwide  basis.  For  example,  this 
has  been  done  for  such  organizations  as 
the  American  Chemical  Society,  the 
American  Historical  Association,  the 
American  Society  of  International  Law. 
the  Foundation  of  the  Federal  Bar  As- 
sociation, and  the  National  .Academy  of 
Sciences.  Such  Federal  charters  have 
been  of  value  not  only  to  the  organiza- 
tions Involved,  but  also  they  are  veiT 
much  In  the  public  interest  in  that  the 
professional  and  scientific  aims  and  pur- 
poses of  the  groups  Involved  are  made 
Icnown  to  the  general  public 

The  profession  of  actuary  is  an  old  one. 
dating  from  the  foundation  of  the  busl^ 
ness  of  life  Insurance.  .An  actuary  is  one 
who  practices  actuarial  science,  which 
has  been  defined  as  the  .science  which 
had  ita  origin  in  the  application  of  the 
doctrine  of  probabilities  to  human  affairs 
and  from  which  life  irxsurance.  pension 
plans,  casualty  insurance  and  other  anal- 
ogous Institutions  derive  their  principles 
of  operation.  It  was  entirely  due  to  de- 
velopment of  the  theory  of  •life  contin- 
gencies" by  the  early  actuaries  that  the 
system  of  legal  reserve  life  insurance  be- 
came possible  and.  as  the  practice  of  life 
Insurance  grew,  the  profession  grew  with 
It.  Actuaries  undergo  a  long  and  rigor- 
ous training,  both  academic  and  prac- 
tical, in  order  to  be  able  to  perform  their 
duties.  The  examinations  of  the  Society 
of  Actuaries  and  of  the  Casualty  Actu- 
arial Society  are  generally  considered  at 
least  as  difficult  as  those  of  any  other 
profession. 

The  actuarial  profession  Ls  largely  re- 
sponsible for  the  technical  methods  and 
framework  leading  to  the  enormous  ag- 
gregate of  today's  economic  protection 
against  the  hazards  of  death,  disability. 
retirement  and  property  lo.ss  The  field 
of  actuarial  science  and  its  influence  on 
the  social  and  economic  affairs  of  the 
Nation  have  been  growing  rapidly  in  re- 
cent years  with  the  great  expansion  that 
has  taken  place  in  all  phases  of  the  In- 
surance business 

The  lives  of  some  130  million  persons 
in  the  United  States  are  in-sured  by  life 
Insurance  companies,  and  at  least  as 
many  persons  are  protected  under  cas- 
ualty insurance  contracts.  These  life 
and  casualty  insurance  companies  must 
compute  and  establish  reserve  liabilities 
which  guarantee  the  fulfillment  of  policy 


contract  obiigations  'I  liese  reserve.s  are 
det<.'munt^  in  accordance  with  actuarial 
theory  and  techniques 

Retirement  plans  in  the  United  States 
have  exptTienced  a  tremenduu.s  -aowth 
in  recent  years.  The  number  of  persons 
covere-ci  by  private  and  public  plan.'  — 
other  than  social  secunty — has  in- 
crea-seci  more  than  600  percenl  sinci- 
1930  In  1930,  less  than  5'.-  million  peo- 
ple were  covered  by  retirement  jilans;  at 
the  end  of  1962  the  number  was 
over  35  million  Asst^ts  and  re.serves  in 
1930  were  less  than  $1';^  billion;  at  the 
t^nd  of  1<J62  th.\v  were  more  tiia::  $100 
billion  The  longnin  security  of  the 
••mnloyees  covered  is  dependent  upon 
contribution.s  made  and  reserves  ac- 
rumul  ited  under  .such  plans  and  it  is  the 
Actuary,  with  calculations  based  on 
a'T'.uarial  theory  and  techniques,  who 
makfs  the  recommendations  for  these 
contributions  and  reserves 

Among  other  fields  refjuiring  the  serv- 
ices and  calculaUons  of  the  actuarv  are 
Blue  Cro.ss  and  Blue  Shield  plurts.  work- 
men's compensation  insurance,  and  the 
many  otht-r  forms  of  casualty  insurance. 
such  a.s  automobllr  liability  The  actu- 
ary. t.^x).  :!dvi.sfs  tne  Federal  Government 
on  financing,'  problems  of  the  .s<x-lal  .'se- 
curity system  and  other  retirement  sys- 
tems and  provides  the  actuarial  calcula- 
tions necessarv-  to  determine  the  cost  of 
the  benefits  and  the  financing  bases  that 
must  be  adopted  The  actuary  al.so  ad- 
vKses  on  certain  census  and  vital  statis- 
tics problems 

Over  the  years,  four  nationally  recoi?- 
nized  actuarial  bodies  have  been  de- 
ve!o{)ed  to  provide  for  the  training  and 
qualifications  of  actuaries  These  bodies 
hold  meetings  at  which  profe.ssional 
papers  may  be  discus.sed  and  ideas  ex- 
chan'.o-d  In  each  of  these  bodies,  there 
is  emphasis  uenerally  in  one  or  more  of 
the  branches  of  actuarial  science  but  not 
in  all  of  them,  and  each  has  set  up  cer- 
tain membership  requirements — ba.sed 
on  passing  examinations  or  on  having 
certain  experience  qualifications.  These 
four  actuarial  bodie.s — in  the  order  of 
their  size— are  as  follows  the  Scx-iety  of 
.Actuaries,  whose  pnmarv-  fields  are  life 
insurance,  health  insurance,  and  pen- 
sions: the  Casualty  Actuarial  S(x-iety 
primarily  comprising  casualty,  fire,  and 
health  iiLsurance;  the  Conference  of  .Ac- 
tuaries in  Public  Practice,  who.se  field 
covers  all  brandies  of  insurance,  welfare 
benefits,  and  i>ensions  from  the  stand- 
point of  c  )nsult!n^'  actuaries:  and  the 
Fraternal  .Actuarial  .A.s.s<x"!ation.  whose 
interests  lie  in  the  provision  of  Insurance 
through  fraternal  orders  Many  ac- 
ttiaries  belong  t  >  more  than  one  of  the.se 
b  )dies 

Desnite  the  existence  of  the.se  four  ac- 
tuarial bodies  with  few  exceptions  there 
are  no  legal  provisioiLs-  FVderal  or 
State— .specifying  the  technical  educa- 
tion and  experience  that  an  individual 
should  have  in  order  to  hold  him.self 
forth  to  the  public  as  an  actuary.  In 
fact,  as  the  situation  now  stands,  any 
person  can  so  designate  himself,  and 
the  public  has  no  a.ssurance  of  his  quali- 
fications to  .serve  it  as  an  actuary. 

We  have  referred  to  the  tremendous 
increase  in  the  number  of  private  pen- 
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sion  plans.  Many  firms  have  k^ 
formed  to  advise  clients  with  resnJ?? 
the.se  plans,  and  .some  of  these  mS,£ 
themselves  or  certain  niembersT? 
tuaries.  A  number  of  such  flrmi  . 
well  staffed  by  experienced  actulrt-! 
but  others  are  not  There  is  no^ 
hibition  against,  or  restriction  with^T 
spect  to,  a  person  designating  and  n^ 
senting  him.self  to  the  public  as  ii  IT 
tuary  even  though  he  may  practic*.  in 
those  areas  where  the  public  inter^^ 
involved.  The  uiuformed  client doMno! 
know  whether  or  not  he  is  obUuuna  iaI 
.services  of  a  qualified  actuary  Th! 
question  of  legal  recognition  of  actu&ri* 
can  no  longer  be  Ignored. 

The  four  actuarial  bodies  attemot  to 
recruit  and  train  enough  qualified  ac 
tuaries  to  meet  tlie  needs  of  the  puhlir 
and  they  require  their  members  to  me« 
strict  standards  of  education,  trainin. 
and  professional  conduct.  It  now»^' 
pears  neces.sary  and  advi.sable  to  alert 
the  Congress,  the  Federal  departmenti 
and  the  public  to  recognize  only  qualifl«i 
actuaries  and  to  advocate  means  forth* 
le-al  recognition  or  accreditation  of 
tiiese  qualified  actuaries. 

As  a  standard  for  accreditation  for 
an  actuary,  it  would  be  impractic&l  to 
refer  to  membership  in  one  of  the  four 
actuarial  bodies;  first,  because  of  com- 
plications arising  from  the  fact  thateadi 
body  has  more  than  one  class  of  mem- 
bership, and  second,  becau.se  there  ut 
capable  practicing  actuaries  who  are  not 
members  of  any  of  these  organizationi. 
It  was  concluded  that  the  best  solution 
would  be  a  new  organization  with  one 
class  of  membership 

Accordingly,  in  order  to  advance  the 
knowledge  of  actuarial  science  through 
i-ducation  and  the  promotion  of  the  con- 
cepts thereof  in  the  minds  of  the  gen- 
eral public;  to  establish,  promote,  and 
maintain  high  standards  of  conduct  and 
competence  within  the  actuarial  pro- 
fession, and  to  encourage  in  this  purpose 
the  coordination  of  the  efforts  of  the  ex- 
isting actuarial  bodies  and  of  other  prov- 
en competent  persons  not  now  membcn 
thereof,  it  Is  propo.sed  to  organize  a  fed- 
erally chartered  organization  termed 
the  "American  Academy  of  Actuaries." 
The  four  actuarial  bodies  have  endorsed 
this  propo.sal  by  resolution  of  their  gOT- 
ernlng  boards  and  by  vote  of  their  mem- 
bers 

It  IS  planned  that  all  full  members  of 
the  exLsting  national  actuarial  organin- 
tlons  may  automatically  become  mem- 
bers of  the  academy.  Less  than  "full" 
memt>ers  of  the.se  bodies  may  also  be- 
come members  of  the  academy  if  they 
iiave  satisfactory  academic  training  and 
experience  in  actuarial  science.  Pur- 
thermore.  the  membership  will  not  be 
confined  to  those  who  are  members  at 
the  existing  four  bodies,  but  will  also  be 
available  to  others  if  they  have  satls- 
factorv'  experience.  Ultimately.  It  is  the 
purpose  of  the  academy  that  all  persoM 
who  wish  to  be  members  will  be  able  to 
attain  this  purpose  by  passing  examina- 
tions of  a  comprehensive  nature  in  »c- 
tuarial  mathematics  and  insurance  prin- 
ciples which,  along  with  demonstrated 
experience,  will  establish  their  compe- 
tence as  actuaries. 
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The  internal  Revenue  Service  should 
..^  to  recognize  whether  a  person 

.^alifled  actuary  in  connection  with 
«.  «aislon-plan  review  activities  when 
Sn^Snts  figures  or  sUtements  having 
^Srialcontent.  In  the  future. 
"  tjgrehip  in  the  American  Academy 
iTActuaries  will,  it  is  beheved.  be  ac- 
ioUble  as  such  a  standard  for  quallfl- 
Son  where  such  need  arises. 

The  creation  of  the  academy  would  be 
.  ereat  value  not  only  to  the  general 
™iblic  and  to  the  actuarial  profession. 
Sut  also  to  a  number  of  Federal.  State. 
^d  local  government  agencies  that 
either  have  dealings  with  actuaries  or, 
in  some  cases,  employ  actuaries.  Under 
these  circumstances  the  agencies  in- 
Tolved  could  readily  establish  appropriate 
accreditation  procedures  for  persons  to 
appear  before  them  in  connection  with 
matters  involving  actuarial  problems. 

Mr.  President,  this  bill  is  needed  in  im- 
prt)Ting  the  security  of  the  many  employ- 
es and  others  covered  under  the  vast 
benefit  programs  in  effect  in  our  Nation, 
:n  the  recoirnition  and  encouragement 
that  it  would  give  to  this  important  pro- 
fession and  science,  and  In  the  public 
interest  generally.  I  urge  its  speedy  en- 
actment. 

Mr  CURTIS.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
very  glad  to  join  the  distinguished  senior 
Senator  from  Connecticut  in  introduc- 
\ng  the  bill  that  would  provide  for  a  Fed- 
eral charter  for  the  American  Academy 
of  Actuaries. 

Over  the  years  of  my  congressional 
service.  I  have  had  the  opporturiity  to 
study  closely  the  financial  Implications 
of  Iwth  private  and  public  meastires 
aimed  at  providing  economic  security 
for  the  people  of  our  country.  Such 
measures  must,  of  course,  have  a  sound 
ftnancing  base,  and  this  can  be  achieved 
only  if  there  is  continuing  actuarial 
analysis,  evaluation,  and  guidance  of  the 
multitude  of  plans  and  programs  that 
have  been  developed  for  these  purposes. 
The  actuaries  so  Involved  must  not  only 
be  technically  well  trained  in  this  dif- 
Sculi  and  complex  mathematical  area. 
but  also  they  must  be  persons  of  high 
professional  stature  and  integrity. 
.Although  there  Is  naturally  some  range 
of  variation  present  in  actuarial  cost 
estimates  for  programs  that  extend 
many  years  into  the  future,  the  profes- 
sional actuar>-  must  develop  the  most 
likely  tissumptions  for  sound  financing  of 
the  particular  plan  under  consideration, 
and  then  the  cost  calculations  must  be 
made  with  the  utmost  accuracy  and  pre- 
dsion  possible  with  the  experience  data 
available.  In  the  final  analysis,  the  eco- 
nomic security  of  the  participants  of 
ihese  plans  rests  largely  upon  the  pro- 
fessional skill  and  integrity  of  the  actu- 
ary 

The  distinguished  senior  Senator  from 
Connecticut  has  given  full  details  as  to 
why  a  Federal  charter  for  the  American 
Academy  of  Actuaries  is  desirable,  not 
ody  to  the  actuarial  profession,  but  also 
to  the  general  public  of  our  country  so 
that  the  professional  and  scientific  aims 
wd  purposes  of  this  profession  can  bet- 
ter be  made  known.  It  is  my  under- 
itanding  that  there  is  unanimity  of 
"Pinion  in  the  desirability  of  forming  this 


new  actuarial  body  among  all  the  mem- 
bers of  the  existing  four  specialized  na- 
tional actuarial  organizations  and  that 
various  Federal  and  State  agencies  with 
whom  this  idea  has  been  discussed  wel- 
come the  formation  of  an  organization, 
membership  in  which  will  serve  as  a 
satisfactory  standard  for  qualification  of 
an  actuary. 

Mr.  President,  this  bill  will  make  a 
definite  smd  significant  step  forward  in 
improving  and  strengthening  the  eco- 
nomic security  of  the  vast  majority  of 
persons  In  our  Nation  by  the  recognition 
that  it  will  give  to  the  truly  professional 
nature  of  actuarial  science.  I  urge  that 
it  be  enacted  as  speedily  as  possible. 

I  commend  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Connecticut  for  introducing  the  bill. 
I  am  happy  to  join  in  it.  I  hope  it  will 
have  early  approval  of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  DODD.  I  am  grateful  for  the  re- 
marks of  the  Senator  from  Nebraska.  1 
join  him  In  the  hope  that  it  will  receive 
serious  and  early  consideration. 


duced  by  Mr.  Dodd,  was  received,  read 
twice  by  its  title,  and  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services. 


APPOINTMENT  OF  MAJ.  GEN.  BEN- 
JAMIN    FOULOIS.     RETIRED.     TO 
GRADE  OF  GENERAL  IN  THE  U.S 
AIR  FORCE 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  I  intro- 
duce, for  appropriate  reference,  a  bill  to 
authorize  the  President  to  appoint  Maj. 
Gen.  Benjamin  Foulois,  retired,  to  the 
grade  of  general  in  the  U.S.  Air  Force. 

This  is  an  honor  and  a  tribute  which 
I  think  all  of  my  colleagues  will  agree  is 
well  deserved,  because  Major  General 
Foulois  has  served  his  country  on  active 
duty  and  in  retired  status  for  a  total  of 
63  years. 

He  qualified  as  an  Army  pilot  in  1909, 
commanded  the  1st  Aero  Squadron  with 
the  Mexican  Expedition  in  1915  and  1916, 
was  Chief  of  the  Air  Services  of  the 
American  Expeditionary  Forces  in 
France  during  World  War  I,  and  he  was 
Chief  of  the  Army  Air  Corps  from  1931 
until  his  retirement  on  December  31, 
1935. 

Major  General  Foulois  was  one  of  the 
real  aviation  pioneers,  and  he  has  served 
his  country  for  many  years  in  a  colorful, 
constructive,  and  outstanding  manner. 

It  was  not  until  1963  that  he  received 
a  decoration  in  recognition  of  his  serv- 
ices because  during  the  entire  period  of 
his  active  duty  awards  for  aviation  were 
not  authorized.  An  act  of  Congress  au- 
thorized the  presentation  to  Major  Gen- 
eral Foulois  of  an  Air  Force  medal  of 
recognition. 

But  I  do  not  think  our  expression  of 
thanks  and  gratitude  to  Major  General 
Foulois  will  be  complete  until  we  give 
him  the  rank  of  general  in  the  U.S.  Air 
Force. 

It  is  only  appropriate  that  a  former 
Chief  of  the  Army  Air  Corps  hold  this 
rank  and  I  hope  the  Senate  will  give 
prompt  approval  to  the  bill  I  have  just 
introduced.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  biU 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred. 

The  bill  (S.  3028)  to  authorize  the 
President  to  appoint  Maj.  Gen.  Ben- 
jamin D.  Foulois.  retired,  to  the  grade 
of  goieral  In  the  U.S.  Air  Force,  intro- 


ADDITIONAL  COMPENSATION  FOR 
NAVY  EMPLOYEES  ON  CALIFORNIA 
OFFSHORE  ISLANDS 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  I  in- 
troduce for  appropriate  reference  a  bill 
to  provide  authority  for  payments  of 
per  diem  for  certain  travel  of  employees 
of  the  Department  of  the  Navy. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred. 

The  bill  (S.  3029)  to  provide  authority 
for  the  payment  of  per  diem  for  certain 
travel  of  employees  of  the  Department 
of  the  Navy,  introduced  by  Mr.  Kuchel, 
was  received,  read  twice  by  its  title,  and 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  one  of 
the  more  difficult  assignments  for  ci- 
vilian employees  of  the  U.S.  Navy  is 
serving  on  the  California  offshore  islands 
doing  tracking  and  data  gathering  work. 
The  islands  are  remote,  and  transporta- 
tion t)etween  these  islands  and  the  Cali- 
fornia mainland  is  provided  for  civilian 
employees  only  on  weekends. 

In  order  to  compensate  these  workers 
for  the  unusual  necessity  of  maintaining 
a  home  both  on  the  island  and  on  the 
mainland,  the  Navy  had  been  paying 
them  per  diem  expense  money  at  the 
rate  of  $6  per  day.  Without  this  ad- 
ditional incentive  pay,  the  Navy  con- 
tended, it  could  not  attract  talented  and 
capable  employees  to  do  these  jobs. 

At  the  request  of  the  General  Account- 
ing Office,  the  Navy  terminated  the  per 
diem  payments  for  civilian  personnel 
working  on  the  offshore  Islands.  The 
GAO  contends  per  diem  can  be  paid  only 
when  an  employee  is  away  from  his 
permanent  duty  station. 

The  Navy  advises  me  that  it  expects 
to  lose  20  percent  of  its  employees  on 
the  offshore  islands  if  some  form  of  the 
per  diem  allowance  is  not  restored.  The 
Navy  Is  particularly  upset  because  those 
men  who  would  leave  are  highly  trained 
and  skilled  technical  personnel  who 
would  be  very  difficult  to  replace. 

The  bill  which  I  am  introducing  would 
provide  a  constructive  solution  to  this 
problem  by  permitting  the  Navy  to  pay 
these  men  an  allowance  not  to  exceed 
$10  a  day,  for  the  extra  travel  costs  and 
inconvenience  of  working  on  the  offshore 
islands.  This  legislation  has  the  ap- 
proval of  both  the  Navy  and  the  Gen- 
eral Accounting  Office.  I  hope  the  Sen- 
ate will  give  it  most  serious  considera- 
tion. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  California  yield? 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  am  always  delighted 
to  yield  to  my  able  friend  from  New  York. 

Mr.  KEATING.  The  bill  would  affect 
islands  offshore  frcmi  California,  but  I 
call  attention  to  the  fact  that  we  have 
offshore  islands  in  the  East,  and  we  want 
to  have  them  properly  taken  care  of. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  will  put  it  that  if  the 
UjS.  Navy  were  to  find  that  there  were 
problems  with  respect  to  the  offshore 
Islands   off   the    great    Commonwealth 
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that  my  friend  so  magnificently  rep- 
resents, they  would  be  included  In  this 
biU. 

I  thank  my  friend. 
Perhaps  I  should  In- 


Mr.  KEATING 
Mr.  KUCHEI . 
elude  them. 
Mr.  KEATING 


want  to  amend  the  bill 


I  think  so     We  may 


AMENDMENT  OP  SECTION  510  a*  '  I) 
OP  MERCHANT  MARINE  ACT.  1936 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  by 
request  of  the  Secretary  of  Commerce. 
I  introduce,  for  appropriate  reference, 
a  bill  to  amend  section  510'  a  • '  1  >  of  the 
Merchant  Marine  Act.  1936.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  letter  from  the 
Secretary,  a  statt-ment  of  the  purpose  of 
the  bill,  and  a  comparative  text  showlni: 
the  changes  the  propo.srd  bill  would 
make  In  existing,'  law,  be  pnnted  in  the 
Record. 

The  PRESIDING  OFUCER.  Th.- 
bill  will  be  received  and  appropriately 
referred;  and.  without  objection,  the 
letter,  statement,  and  comparative  text 
will  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  bill  <S.  3030)  to  amend  section 
510(a)(1)  of  the  Merchant  Marine  Act. 
1936,  Introduced  by  Mr  Mahnuson.  by 
request,  was  received,  read  twice  by  it.s 
title,  and  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Commerce. 

The  letter,  statement  of  purpo.so.  and 
comparative  text  presented  by  Mr.  Mao- 
mjsoN  are  as  follows: 

The  SrcRKTARY  of  Commerce. 
Wa^h  [ngton.  D  C  .  July  20,  1964 
Hon.  C.4«L  Hatden, 
President  pro  tempore  of  the  Senate, 
U.S.  Senate.  Wiiihingcon.  D  C. 

Deab  Mk.  Pkesident:  There  are  submitted 
herewith  four  copies  of  a  proposed  bill  to- 
gether with  u  statement  of  Its  purpose  and 
provisions,  to  amend  section  510(aiil)  of 
the  Merchant  Marine  Act.  1936  A  compara- 
tive text  showlnt?  the  changes  the  proposed 
bill  would  malce  In  existing  law  Is  also  In- 
cluded. 

As  stated  in  the  .st.itement  of  purpose  and 
provialona.  this  amendment  Is  m.ide  neces- 
sary by  the  exptntdin  un  June  30,  1964.  of 
the  proviso  to  tint  section  Since  additional 
ships  are  scheduled  for  trade- In  durlntc  the 
coming  months,  it  wi.uld  be  hli?hly  desirable 
if  the  Congress  could  pass  this  proposal  at 
the  present  session. 

The  Bureau  of  the  Budget  advises  that 
from  the  standpoint  of  the  admlnistr;itlon's 
program  there  Is  no  objection  to  the  sub- 
mission of  this  proposed  legislation  to  the 
Congress 

Sincerely  yours, 

I.tTHEB   H.    HODCtS 

Statimxnt  or  the  Ptrfvises  antd  pRnvisinvs 
or  THK  Draft  Bui.  To  Ament)  SEmoM 
610(a)(1)  or  the  Merch.ant  Marine  Act, 
1936 

When  section  510  >f  the  Merrhajit  Marine 
Act.  193«.  was  enacted  it  defined  an  'Obiso- 
lete  veaael"  for  purposes  of  the  trade-in 
provisions  of  that  section  as  a  vessel  which 

(A)  Is  of  not   less   than    1.350   gross   tons; 

(B)  Is  not  less  than  17  years  old  and,  in 
the  Judgment  of  the  Commission,  is  obsolete 
or  Inadequate  for  successful  operation  in  the 
domestic  or  foreign  trade  of  the  United 
States;  and 

(C)  Is  owned  by  a  citizen  or  citizens  of 
thd  United  States  and  has  been  owned  by 
sucli  citizen  or  citizens  for  at  least  3   years 


Inamedlately  prior  to  the  date  of  acquisition 
under  the  section 

In  1952.  however  a  prov;.s<»  was  added  to 
th!.<  definition  which  provided  that  until 
June  30.  1958,  the  term  "obsolete  vessel" 
shall  mean  a  vessel  which  — 

<Ai  Is  of  not  less  than  1.350  gross  tons. 
(B)  ts  not  less  than  12  yejwrs  old,  .uid 
iC)  Is  owned  by  a  citizen  or  citizens  of 
the  United  States  and  h.is  been  owned  by 
such  citizen  or  citizens  for  at  le;wst  3  years 
immediately  prior  to  the  date  of  acquisition 
under  this  section 

This  proviso  had  been  extended  by  sul>8e- 
quent  legislation  so  that  It  would  remain  ap- 
plicable until  June  30,  1964 

The  dllTerence  between  the  original  deflnl- 
tion  and  the  proviso  Is  In  subdivision  (B)  of 
both  of  them.  Subdivision  (B)  of  the  orlgl- 
n.d  definition  requires  that  the  vessel  t-)  be 
traded  in  be  not  less  than  17  years  old  and 
In  the  Judgment  of  the  Commission  obsolete 
or  Inadequate  for  successful  operation  in  the 
domestic  or  foreign  trade  of  the  United 
States.  Subdivision  iB)  of  the  provist> 
merely  requires  that  the  vessel  be  not  leas 
th.m   12  years  old 

The  reason  for  enactment  of  the  proviso 
was  to  permit  an  orderly  replacement  prr>- 
gram  for  war-bulit  shlp.'i  all  of  which  were 
built  ijetween  1941  and  1948  and  would 
reach  the  end  of  their  statut.iry  20-vear  lives 
between  1961  luid  1966  The  pui-p<).se  was  ui 
avoid  such  block  obsolesence  by  permitting 
the  trade-in  of  some  of  these  vi-skpIs  before 
they  become  20  years  of  age  and  s<jme  after 
they  reach  that  age.  For  that  re.ison  the 
minimum  age  required  for  trtule-ln  by  the 
proviso  was  12  years  and  there  was  no  re- 
quirement for  a  finding  that  the  tf.ided-ln 
ship  Is  obsolete  or  Inadequate  for  successful 
operation  in  the  domestic  or  foreign  trade 
of  the  United  States 

Upon  expiration  of  the  proviso  on  June  30. 
1964.  the  ortglnal  definition  again  became  ap- 
plicable The  17-year  minimum  age  will  not 
be  a  problem,  because  ail  of  the  war-built 
ships  were  at  least  17  years  old  on  the  date 
the  proviso  expired  The  requU-ed  finding, 
however,  will  be  a  problem. 

Under  the  replacement  program  for  sub- 
sidized operators,  it  is  anticipated  that  15  to 
20  new  ships  will  be  built  per  your  The 
program  for  replacement  of  the  wur-bullt 
T.hlps  will  be  conjpleted  in  1975  This  means 
that  some  of  the  war-bulit  ships  will  be  op- 
erated with  the  aid  of  operatlng-difTerentlal 
subsidy  until  they  are  about  30  years  of  age 
Section  605ib)  of  the  act  provides  that  op- 
erating-differential subsidy  shall  not  be  paid 
for  the  operation  of  vessels  built  before  Jan- 
uary 1.  1946.  wlilcli  are  more  than  20  years 
old  I  or  for  the  operation  of  ve«sels  built  after 
that  date  which  nre  more  than  25  years  old) 
unless  the  SecreUxry  of  Commerce  finds  that 
it  is  to  the  public  interest  to  do  so  A  find- 
ing that  a  ship,  say  a  C  3.  is  obsolete  or  In- 
adequate for  successful  operation  in  the  do- 
mestic or  foreign  trade  of  the  United  states 
at  Its  age  of  17  years  Is  not  consistent  with 
a  finding  that  it  Is  t^>  the  public  Interest  to 
pay  operatlng-dlfTerential  subsidy  for  the  op- 
eration of  other  ships  of  the  same  tvpe  until 
they  fixe  30  years  of  age  In  addition  on  the 
basis  of  current  maricet  values,  we  have  re- 
cently fixed  the  value  of  two  C  3s  which  are 
respectively  20  and  21  years  old  under  the 
Vessel  Exchange  Act  for  trade-in  purposes  at 
approxlm.itely  $8.50, OOO  each,  and  we  have  five 
applicants  for  the  trade-out  of  these  ships 
under  that  net  These  facts  llkewl.se  are  not 
consistent  with  a  finding  that  such  vessels 
are  obsolete  or  Inadequate  for  succes-sful  op- 
eration In  the  domestic  or  foreign  trade  of 
the  Unfed  Stiites 

The  draft  bill  would  amend  section  510(a) 
(li  to  eliminate  th'.s  Inconsi.stfncy  hy  strllc- 
Ing  out  the  required  finding  and  substituting 
therer  ir  a  finding  that  the  vessel  should  be 
traded  In  when  determined  hy  the  Secretary 
of  Conunerce  to  be  in  the  public  Interest 
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CoMPAR.\TivE  Text  Showing  t«i  Chah*. 
Dr-aft  Bill  To   Amend  Section  sinTv*"* 
Would  Make  m  That  Sectioi,         '*'"' 
(Deletions  are  shown  In  blacic  bracket.- 

material  is  shown  m  italic)  ** 
Sec.  501  (a)  When  used  in  thu  mcUmi^ 
(1)  The  term  "obsolete  vessel-  mj^ 
vessel  or  vessels,  each  of  which  lAi  u^  ' 
less  than  one  thousand  three  hundred  ** 
fifty  gr.«s  tons;  i  B  i  Is  not  le.ss  than  seventa^ 
years  old;  and  [n.  the  Judgment  of  Umcob 
nus.sion.  IS  obsolete  ur  Inadequate  tortZ 
oessfu:  opi-ratlon  m  the  dumebtic  or  frJiZ, 
trade  of  the  United  Suites]  in  the  'udn^, 
of  thr  Scc'ftary  of  Cornmene  .«/icmW  UW 
plarrd  i'l  the  public  interest:  and  iCi  i 
owned  by  a  citizen  or  citizens  of  the  DmtM 
States  and  has  been  owned  by  such  ciu*n 
or  citizens  for  at  least  three  vears  lmni«ti 
ately  prior  U>  the  d.Ue  of  acquisition  hen- 
under  [:  P'^oiided.  That  until  June  30  \iu 
the  term  'obsolete  '.essel"  sh.iU  mean  »  t«». 
sel  or  ves.se!s,  earh  of  y.hlch  (A)  is  of  n« 
less  than  one  thousand  three  hundred  tad 
fifty  gross  tons;  (B)  Is  not  less  than  twlv, 
years  old.  and  (C)  is  owned  bv  a  cituen  « 
citizens  of  the  United  States  knd  has  tntc 
owned  by  such  citizen  or  citizens  for  at  leut 
three  years  immediately  prior  to  the  daU  oT 
acquisition  hercui.lcr] 


NOTICE  OF  MOTION  TO  SUSPEND 
THE  RULE— AMENDMENT  TO  DE- 
PARTMENT OF  DEFENSE  AP- 
PROPRIATION  BILL  'AMENDMENT 
NO.   1137' 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  send  to 
the  dr.-;k  a:i  aiTU-ndmeiu  to  H  R.  109M, 
the  I>'ptirtinrnt  of  Defense  appropru- 
tion  bill.  Tlie  amendment  is  submltttd 
on  belialf  of  my.self,  my  colleaprue  fmn 
New  York  I  Mr.  Kf..mini,  I,  and  the  Sen- 
auir.s  from  New  Hamp.shire  1  Mr.  Cot- 
ton and  Mr.  Mi  Intyre  I  I  ask  that  the 
amendment  be  printed,  and  that  It  also 
be  pnnted  in  the  Record,  together  with 
a  notice  of  motion  for  a  suspension  of 
the  rule.  I  do  so  at  this  time  so  th4t 
other  Senators  whose  States  have  nivil 
shipyards,  and  who  are  interested,  mty 
join  with  Senators  Keating,  Cotton,  Mc- 
Intvhe.  and  me  m  the  submission  of  Um 
amendment. 

There  beme  no  objection,  the  notice  oJ 
motion  to  suspend  the  rule,  submitted  by 
Mr.  Javits,  is  a.s  follows: 
N'onrE    OP    Motion    To    SrsPKND   thi  Run 

Mr    Javits  submitted  the  following  notl« 
In  wrltlnK 

"In  accord.mce  with  rule  XL  of  the  Stand- 
ing Rules  of  the  Senate.  I  hereby  give  noOa 
in  writing  that  It  Is  my  intention  to  mow  to 
suspend  !)ar.igraph  4  of  rule  XVI  for  the  pur- 
pose of  proposing  to  the  bill  (H.R.  lOWJ) 
the  Department  of  Defense  Appropriation 
Act.  1965.  the  following  amendment,  namelj 
Before  the  last  section  thereof  insert  tin 
following  new  section: 

"  "Sec  — .  None  of  the  funds  approprlatjd 
in  this  Act  shall  be  used  to  defray  Mj 
expense  incident  to  the  closing  of  any  Nity 
shipyard  until  the  Secretary  of  Defenje  tm 
transmitted  to  the  Committee  on  Arand 
Services  of  the  Senate  and  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  .\rmed  Services  of  the  House  of  Bap- 
resentatives  a  detailed  study  of  the  need  UJ^l 
Justification  for  the  closing  of  that  ihtp- 
yard,  and  ( i )  each  such  committee  im 
transmitted  to  the  Secretary  written  nottoi 
to  the  effect  that  such  committee  hi»  »" 
objection  to  the  closing  of  that  8hlpy«* 
or  (2)  forty-flve  days  have  elapsed  after  tin 
transmittal  by  the  Secretary  of  »uc1j  rta^ 
to  those  committees  " 
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-slumber  the  following  section  accord- 

lajly." 

Ur  JAVTTS  (for  himself.  Mr.  Keat- 
J^r  Cotton,  and  Mr.  McIntyre)  also 
fitted  an  amendment,  intended  to  be 
■J^bT  them,  jointly,  to  the  biU 
^^10939  makinR  appropriations  for 
r^partment  of  Defense  for  the  fiscal 
Sir  aidinP  June  30,  1965.  and  for  other 
JuJnoees  which  was  ordered  to  He  on  the 
SSiVand  to  be  printed. 

(For  text  of  amendment  referred  to, 
,ee  the  foregoing  notice.) 


UNITED 
(AMEND- 


ns  DOLLARS  FOR  PUBLIC  WORKS 

IN    FOREIGN     COUNTRIES— WHY 

NOT     AI^O      IN      THE 

STATES— AMENDMENT 

MENT   NO.    1138) 

Mr  GRUENING.  Mr.  President,  I 
(end  to  the  desk  an  amendment  to  H.R. 
11380— the  amendments  to  the  Foreign 
Assistance  Act— and  ask  that  the  amend- 
ment lie  at  the  desk  and  be  printed  in 
\he  Recof.d  at  tlie  conclusion  of  my  re- 
marks. 

This  IS  a  .'Simple  amendment  to  add  to 
the  bill  H.R.  11380  the  provisions  of  S. 
1856  which  IS  now  on  the  Senate  Calen- 
dir,  Order  No.  995,  having  been  reported 
by  the  able  and  distinguished  senior  Sen- 
uor  from  Michigan  I  Mr.  McNamara] 
from  the  Senate  Committee  on  Public 
Works  My  amendment  makes  no 
change  whatsoever  in  the  provisions  of 
S  185&— it  merely  attaches  it  to  the  for- 
eign assi.staiue  amendments  which  will 
shonly  be  before  the  Senate  for  action. 

S  1856— whicJi  is  my  amendment — in- 
creases the  aulhori/.ation  for  the  accel- 
erated public  works  program  by  $1.5 
billion. 

In  connection  with  the  Senate's  consid- 
eration of  the  poverty  program.  I  made 
» statement  earlier  this  week  on  the  floor 
indicating  why  I  believed  an  extension 
and  increase  in  the  accelerated  public 
works  proeram  was  an  essential  part  of 
ihe  President's  war  against  poverty. 

.^  far  as  it  goes,  the  President's  pro- 
gram for  his  war  again.st  poverty  as  con- 
tained in  S.  2642  is  a  good  beginning. 
But  it  does  not  go  far  enough.  We  need 
Jobs  for  our  chronic  unemployed  right 
now    Needed  public  works  cannot  wait. 

It  is  therefore  quite  appropriate  that  I 
should  propose  this  amendment  to  the 
for?icn  assistance  amendments  provid- 
ing: for  the  fiscal  1965  foreign  assistance 
program. 

At  the  appropriate  time  I  shall  have 
more  to  ."^ay  about  the  administration  of 
our  foreign  aid  program,  past,  present 
»nd  future. 

For  the  time  being,  however.  I  shall 
confine  my  remarks  to  my  proix>sed 
»niendment. 

We  have  heard  much  about  the  fact 
that  this  is  a  "barebone"  request  for  $3.4 
billion  for  fi.scal  year  1965.  That  is  not 
Quite  accurate  Our  program  for  fiscal 
y»r  1965  is  to  be  in  the  neighborhood  of 
M  billion. 

On  paee  272  of  the  Senate  hearings 
WH.R.  11380  appears  the  following  col- 
loquy; 

Senator  Symington.  You  come  out  with  a 
"'^^  of  $3  4  billion.     I  turn  that  over  to 


somebody  trying  to  be  objective  and  say, 
"Give  me  what  the  true  figure  Is."  He  then 
gives  me  a  figure  of  $6  billion  as  actually 
the  foreign  aid  we  are  going  to  give  or  loan 
this  year.  That  Includes  Incidentally  over 
$2  bUUon  of  Public  Law  480  money.  The 
AID  program  Is  not  a  $3.4  billion  program. 
It  U  a  $6  billion  program.     Right? 

Mr.  Bxix  (Hon.  David  E.  Bell,  Administra- 
tor, Agency  for  International  Development). 
Somewhere  between  five  and  six;  yes,  sir. 

We  are  dealing,  therefore,  with  a  pro- 
posed foreign  aid  program  for  the  1965 
fiscal  year  of  about  $6  billion.  A  large 
proportion  of  this  sum  will  be  for  public 
works. 

It  is  therefore  entirely  appropriate 
that  there  be  added  to  this  sum  an 
amoimt  almost  one-fourth  as  much — 
$1.5  billion — for  a  public  works  program 
here  at  home.  In  that  connection,  I 
should  p)oint  out  that  this  sum  of  SI. 5 
billion  is  not,  as  is  the  requested  $6 
billion  for  the  foreign  aid  program,  only 
for  the  fiscal  year  1965  with  another  $6 
billion  or  more  to  be  proposed  for  fiscal 
year  1966,  and  on  and  on  and  on  into 
the  unforeseeable  future.  This  $1.5  bil- 
lion is  for  the  accelerated  public  works 
program  for  the  years  ahead — although 
this  sum  and  more  could  easily  be  spent 
in  the  1965  fiscal  year  alone. 

I  shall  talk  at  another  time  in  greater 
detail  of  the  significance  of  this  amend- 
ment and  what  it  would  do  for  the  un- 
employed in  the  United  States.  At  this 
time,  I  only  wish  to  say  that  if  we  can 
afford  to  spend  $6  billion  annually  on  a 
foreign  assistance  program  which  aids 
the  unemployed  of  foreign  countries,  we 
can  afford  to  spend  almost  one-fourth  of 
that  amount  on  a  one-time  effort  to  aid 
the  unemployed  in  the  United  States 
through  an  extended  and  increased  pub- 
lic works  program. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  received,  printed,  and 
lie  on  the  table;  and,  without  objection, 
the  amendment  will  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

The  amendment  was  ordered  to  lie  on 
the  table,  as  follows : 

On  page  17,  after  line  7,  add  the  following 
new  section: 

"TITLE  Vm ACCELERATED   PUBLIC   WORKS 

"Sec.  801.  Section  3(d)  of  the  Public  Works 
Acceleration  Act  (Public  Law  87-658;  76  Stat. 
542)   Is  hereby  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"  '(d)  There  Is  hereby  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated not  to  exceed  $2,400,000,000  to  be 
allocated  by  the  President  In  accordance  with 
subsection  (b)  of  this  section,  except  that 
not  less  than  $800,000,000  shall  be  allocated 
for  public  works  projects  In  areas  designated 
by  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  as  redevelop- 
ment areas  under  subsection  (b)  of  section 
5  of  the  Area  Redevelopment  Act.  Appropri- 
ations made  pursuant  to  this  authorization 
after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  sentence 
shall  remain  available  until  expended."  " 


NOTICE  OF  HEARINGS  ON  ROLE 
OP  GOVERNMENT  IN  USE  OF 
PESTICIDES 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  annoimce  that  the  Subcommittee  on 
Reorganization  and  International  Or- 
ganizations of  the  Senate  Committee  on 
(jovemment  Operations  will  resume  its 
hearings  on  the  role  of  Government  in 


pesticide  use,  regvilation  and  research  on 
July  28-29  in  room  235,  Old  Senate  Office 
Building  at  10  a. m. 

Since  this  latest  round  of  hearings  be- 
gan last  April  there  has  been  consider- 
able activity  relating  to  pesticides.  Last 
winter's  fish  kill  in  the  Lower  Mississippi 
River  Basin  raised  again  questions  con- 
cerning the  manufacture  and  use  of  agri- 
cultural poisons.  The  subcommittee  has 
been  following  this  case  closely  because  it 
brings  into  focus  the  many  issues  and 
problems  that  surround  the  pesticide 
controversy. 

We  have  seen  at  first  hand  and  for 
the  first  time  the  workings  of  the  various 
Government  agencies  responsible  for 
pesticide  regulation  and  research.  We 
have  seen  them  work,  sometimes  to- 
gether, sometimes  not,  as  they  attempt 
to  reach  the  answers  to  such  basic  ques- 
tions as :  What  are  the  hazards  of  pesti- 
cides and  when  do  they  outweigh  their 
benefits? 

Since  our  hearings  resumed  we  have 
seen  the  first  public  hearings  by  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  on  the  question 
of  whether  a  pesticide  should  be  re- 
moved from  the  market.  We  have  seen 
the  first  water  pollution  enforcement 
conference  to  deal  with  questions  of 
pesticide  pollution.  We  have  seen  two 
pesticides  withdrawTi  from  long  standing 
use  on  forage  crops  after  new  scientific 
methods  detected  residues  in  milk.  We 
have  seen  the  problems  caused  by  se- 
rious loopholes  in  our  regulatory  laws — 
no  manufacturing  plant  registration,  no 
factory  inspection,  no  quality  manufac- 
turing control  regulations,  no  authority 
to  enjoin  unlawful  acts  by  pesticide  pro- 
ducers, and  a  shocking  lack  of  imiform 
control  over  pesticide  waste  disposal 
practices,  which  pose  a  serious  threat  to 
our  Nation's  waterways. 

Finally,  we  have  seen  the  first  real  in- 
dication of  a  shift  in  national  pesticide 
policy.  In  its  report  on  the  "Use  of 
Pesticides"  14  months  ago,  the  Presi- 
dent's Science  Advisory  Committee  rec- 
ommended that,  "Government-sponsored 
programs  continue  to  shift  their  em- 
phasis from  research  on  broad  spectrum 
chemicals  to  provide  more  support  for 
research  on  selectively  toxic  chemicals, 
nonpersistent  chemicals,  selective  meth- 
ods of  application,  and  nonchemical  con- 
trol methods  such  as  the  use  of  attract- 
ants  and  the  prevention  of  reproduc- 
tion." 

Although  the  President's  Panel  felt 
that  "production  of  safer,  more  specific, 
and  less  persistent  pesticide  chemicals  Is 
not  an  unreasonable  goal"  we  saw  no 
change  in  the  Government  policy  until 
this  month  when  President  Johnson  re- 
quested an  additional  $29  million  for  re- 
search on  pesticide-pest  control.  Of  this 
amount  $12  million  will  be  devoted  to 
research  on  more  specific,  less  persistent 
pesticides  and  improved  methods  of  ap- 
plication. The  President's  request 
"looks  toward  the  reduction  and  even- 
tual elimination  of  the  need  for  using 
hazardous  chemicals  in  agricultural  pro- 
duction and  processing."  This  is  a  real 
breakthrough  for  the  American  people. 
This  is  what  we  have  been  hammering  at 
and  waiting  for  for  over  a  year.  We  have 
come  a  long  way. 
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At  the  hearincs  next  week  we  will  con- 
tinue our  close  scrutiny  of  the  Missis- 
sippi River  fish  kill  case  by  hearlnR  from 
Bernard  Lorant.  of  the  Velsicol  Chem- 
ical Corp..  Lloyd  L  Lauden.  represent- 
ing the  American  SuKar  Cane  League,  S 
Leary  Jones,  executive  .secretarv-  of  the 
Tennessee  Stream  Pollution  Control 
Board,  and  T.  B  Yost,  as-si^tant  attorney 
general  of  West  Virginia 


HEARINGS  ON  IMPACTED  AREAS 
LEGISLATION 

Mr.  MORSE  Mr  President,  I  wish 
to  announce  that  the  Education  Sub- 
committee of  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Labor  and  E>ublic  Welfare  plans  to  hold 
hearings  on  S  2528  and  S  272.5  on 
Wednesday  and  Thursday  of  next  week 
starting  at  9  30  am  .  June  29  and  30  I 
hope  that  all  individuals  who  have  In- 
dicated an  interest  in  these  bill.s  will 
immediately  make  known  to  the  com- 
mittee stalT  on  exten.sion  5375,  or  room 
4230  New  Senate  Office  Building,  their 
wish  to  be  heard  on  the.se  measures. 

I  regret  this  short  notice  but  it  is  my 
understanding  that  .since  Repre.se nta five 
Dknt  of  the  House  Committ-ee  on  Edu- 
cation and  Labor  has  .scheduled  hearings 
on  companion  legi.slation  in  the  .same 
week.  I  feel  confident  that  full  testi- 
mony can  be  taken  on  these  measures 

I  wish  to  stre.ss  that  it  is  my  hope  that 
most  witnesses  will  file  statements  on 
behalf  of  the  organizations  which  will 
be  given  full  and  complete  consideration 


ADDRESSES.  EDITORIALS,  ARTI- 
CLES. ETC,  PRINTED  IN  THE 
RECORD 

On  request,  and  by  unanimous  con- 
sent, addresses,  editorials,  articles    etc 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

By  Mr.  THURMOND  ■ 
Statement  by   film,   and  editorials  on   re- 
cent racial  rlottng  in  New  York  City    pub- 
lished In  the  Nashville  Banner  of  July  22  and 
July  23.  1964. 


THE  LAST  COLUMN  WRITTEN  BY 
BRADFORD  SMITH  OP  SHAPTS- 
BURY,  VT 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  while  I  was 
attending  the  Republican  National  Con- 
vention In  San  Francisco  last  week  I 
read  of  the  death  of  Bradford  Smith  'of 
Shaftsbury.  Vt.  Bradford  .smith  had  a 
fairly  good  national  reputation  as  a 
writer. 

For  the  past  few  years  he  had  pro- 
duced a  weekly  column  for  some  Ver- 
mont newspapers 

Last  spring  he  was  told  that  he  could 
not  live  much  longer 

That  was  pretty  tough  news  for  a  com- 
paratively young  man  to  take.  It  would 
have  meant  the  end  of  the  usefulness  of 
most  people.  Bradford  Smith  however 
would  not  He  down  and  wait  for  the  end' 

He  continued  to  write  his  column  de- 
signed to  make  this  a  better  world  and 
to  make  people  understand  other  people 
better,  regardless  of  their  station  In  life. 

His  last  column  appeared  July  21  a 
day  or  two  after  he  died. 


This  last  column,  written  during  his 
final  hours,  not  only  reveals  the  charac- 
ter of  the  man,  but  also  sets  forth  an 
understanding  and  a  philosophy  of  life 
•so  clearly  that  it  should  be  readbv  all 

His  ckxsing  statement  Wiis . 

The  pcHceful  worid  we  seek  -.-(in  c-nme  inv 
^)elni?    only    if    we    us    indlMduaU    will    work 

r  if  u 

It  Is  evasive  to  bi^nie  Khrushchev  or  Mao 
or  De  Gaulle  The  obUgatkm,  as  In  all  great 
w  irlC3.  begins;  with  u.s 

I  hop.-  that  these  words  coming  from 
i>ne  who  had  only  a  few  days  to  live  may 
bt»  heeded 

Mr    President.   I  ask  unanimous  con- 
.sent  to  have  this  last  column  written  by 
Bradford   Smith,   and    published    m   the 
Henninkiton    Banner    on    July    21     1964 
pr.nted  in  the  Record 

There  beniK  no  objection,  the  column 
wa.s  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record 
as  loUows 

(Prom  the  Bennington   i  vt  >   Banner 
July  21.   19641 
S.MAI  I.    World     Last    Column 
(By  Bradford  Smith  > 
'This    laet    column    of    Brad    Smiths    was 
written  prior  to  his  death  laat  week   and  sub- 
mitted  in    the   knowledge   that    his  end   was 
near  i 

Im  sorry  to  say  that  this  Is  my  last 
column  not  because  Im  running  out  of 
Ideas  but  bec;iu.se  Im  running  out  of  steam 
I  my  partlcul.ir  kind  >'f  cancer  having  turned 
out  in  the  end  to  be  Incurable),  and  a  weekly 
column  has  to  be  weekly 

I    h.ipe    the.se    columns    have    managed    to 
co.ives    one    idea,   at   leiist^    that    we  do    live 
In  a  small  w.'.rld      The  world  has  become  our 
neighborhood     thtit    is   perhaps    the    biggest 
thing    that    has    happened    In    our    lifetime 
The  time  when  we  could  Ignore  a  large  part 
of    that    World    has    gone    forever       W>    are 
all    voyagers    together    on    this    one    planet 
wherever  It  is  going  and  whatever  Us  destiny 
like  the  pa&.oengers  on  a  ship 

What  happens  on  every  ship  voyage  Is 
happening  to  us  now  as  world  citizens 
When  you  board  a  ship,  you  are  among 
strangers  At  first,  you  dont  particularly 
want  to  know  anybody  You  are  enjoying 
your  anonymity  and  your  lack  of  respon- 
sibility But  gradually  the  barriers  break 
down  and  as  the  voyage  nears  Us  end  a 
burst  of  fellow-feeling  fakes  hold  of  the  pas- 
senpers  .as  thev  try  to  m.ike  up  for  lost  time 
R.tdlo,  Telstar.  and  Jet  travel  have  now 
made  It  plain  to  all  that  all  men  are  em- 
barked upon  one  voyage  We  cmnot  reject 
It.  but  we  can  make  the  most  of  It 

We  can  develop  a  richer,  deeper  culture 
than  any  previous  civilization  hits  ever 
known  We  can  build  toward  a  world  pros- 
perity In  which  et^-onomles  that  now  compete 
can  supp<jrt  each  other  We  can  combine 
the  unity  which  Is  neoessitry  for  peace,  pros- 
perity, and  progress  with  the  variety  that  Is 
necf.ssarv  to  su't  our  Individual  or  national 
preferences  in  Government,  language,  rell- 
gli>n    recreation,  art 

The  tools  are  already  In  our  hands ; 

1  StudenU.  workers  teachers  performers 
and  objects  of  art  are  already  being  ex- 
changed among  the  nations  Iri  significant 
number-i  Yet  these  programs  coul.l  and 
should  be  Increased  many  times 

2  Trade  ,ind  commerce  can  promote  pe.ice 
Go,)d  trade  relations  usually  aid  Interna- 
tional understanding  Unless  we  want  to 
fight  a  perpetual  cold  war  we  should  wel- 
come trade  with  all  nations  In  the  !or:g  run 
no  purp«)«e  is  served  by  refusing  to  trade 
since  our  friends  will  ultimately  t.ake  the 
business  that  might   have  gone  to  us 

3  In  our  time  a  highly  efficient    if  8t)me- 
what   bewildering  complex,  of  International 
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agencies  has  been  created  TQi»»w_ 
are  capable  of  dealing  with  X^?'  *^ 
s-.rt  of  problem  Tiie  U  N  it*,!/^  *^ 
its  ability  u>  deal  with  crls^^  ""^ 
the  technical  kn.)w-how  necesaarv  t^  i?*  »" 
more  when  the  hig  p^^wers  shaw^t^eS^ 


UN 


ready  to  trust  It  The 
working  successfully  m  ma^ny  fleiS^  *^ 
technical  aid.  fcKxl  supplies  lonT^i!"*^ 
nanclng  nf  big  projects  which  wm"!!?  «- 
PHKiurtivity.  miornatlonal  Uw  re«ui!^ 
airways  and  airwaves,  nnd  much  eh«       " 

4    Voluntary  organizations,  so  much  .  ^ 
Of  our  national  life    now  undertSein^^ 
tlonal      programs     of     wide     varfeu  ^ 
churches    demonstrate    their    reliKio,,.    ^ 


rern    for   human    brotherh.xjd  throu^  "*" 
org,inl2atlons     as      Church     WorSlj!!? 

" '-^'i-f     «-rv,ces.     PrJit^ 

World    NelKhbors,    the  uW 


Catholic  Relief 
Committee  Woria  Neyi 
t  lonal  YMCA  I  have  seen  atid  admU^^Tl" 
work  abr-md  Equally  valuable  arT  uS  ^ 
of  the  Iniernational  Red  Cross  CAR* 
a  hundred  other  agencies  dealing  ^  ^ 
ugees.  orphans.  sch(x.ls.  and  ho^.^' 
World  associations  of  scientists  artUUi.^ 
union.s  vouth,  women,  wn-ers  and'o!w 
!.peciali.sts  further  weave  our  world  Into^ 
web      Anvone    through  his  job,  hi.  faTth^ 

a  network  ""  ""  '  '  ^'""•^"'''  ^^^  "^  •>^" 
As  our  world  gets  to  be  one  neighborhood 
It  also  gets  to  be  complicated  In  Its  reUUon 
ships,  until  the  common  man  deBpain  of 
understanding  It  Take  the  field  of  Intern* 
tlonal  trade  where  each  n.itlon  natunUlT 
seek.s  11.S  own  advant.ige  Prolongwl  In' 
volved   negotiations  are  inescapable 

Yet  internationalism  Is  the  central  fact  of 
our  tln.e  We  cannot  escape  it  We  canuot 
even  understand  all  that  It  Involves  Bm 
what  we  can  do  l.s  to  t.ap  it  for  our  own  good 
and  In  ways  congenial  to  u.s  Each  of  ut 
can  have  hl.s  own  sm.Ul  International  in- 
volvement, whether  through  a  pen  pal.  en- 
terUlnlng  an  oversea  student,  volunteerlnj 
for  the  Peace  Corps  The  {)eaceful  world  W 
seek  can  c.  me  Into  fc)elng  only  if  we  u  In- 
dlvidu.Us  will  work  for  it 

Its  evaelve  to  blame  Khru.slichev  or  Mao  or 
De  Gaulle  The  obligation,  as  In  all  gret: 
works,  begins  with  us. 


TWENTY-FIRST   YEAR  OF  SERVICE 
TO   MEMBERS    OF   CONGRESS  BY 
THE  AMERICAN   ENTERPRISE  IN- 
STITUTE     FOR     PUBLIC     POUCY 
RESEARCH 

Mr  DIRKSEN  Mr  President,  a  short 
time  ago.  the  American  Enterprise  Insti- 
tute for  Public  Policy  Research  ent«r«d 
Its  2Ist  year  of  service  to  Members  of 
Congre.ss  It  is  an  occa.sion  worth  nol- 
ing.  for  so  many  of  us  have  learned  to 
rely  upon  the  excellent  analyses  and  spe- 
cial .studies  now  d.stiibutcd  to  432  Mem- 
bers of  both  btxlies  ujxjii  their  individuil 
requests  Tue  purity  of  scholarship  and 
the  objective  evaluat  on  of  all  sides  ol 
legislative  problems  and  i.ssues  of  public 
inipt)rtance  are  the  hallmark  of  the  m- 
st.tutes  work 

The  institute  i.s  unique  in  method  in 
that  Its  scholars  arc  acadeinicuiisof  na- 
ti on.il  repute  whose  picxlucts  are  not 
cointnissioned  by  any  interest  or  segment 
of  the  national  c-onomy  set^k  ng  the  en- 
actment of  legislation  or  avo. dance  of 
its  enactment 

In  this  21st  year,  the  institute's  Aca- 
demic Advisory  Board  is  saddened  by  the 
death  of  a  charter  member,  the  late  De« 
Rosc(H>  Pound  Dean  Pound  served  on 
the  AdvLsory  Board  from  the  beginnlM 
and  his  great  contribution  to  American 
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,-^midence  was  given  an  even  broad- 
ir^Uty  by  his  counseLng  the  Board 
^Juuiy  important  legal  and  legislative 
JLties  published  by  the  Institute. 

To  these  friends  within  the  American 
enterprise  Institute.  I  offer  my  fellclta- 
JoM  upon  their  20th  anniversary  and 
[JJ;  sincere  good  wishes  for  continued 
success.       ^____^^_^^_ 

WAR   ON   BUSINESS 

lir  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President.  Mr. 
Raymond  Moley.  who  is  a  regular  col- 
uBinist  for  Newsweek  magazine,  on  July 
20  of  this  year  published  a  column  en- 
titled "War  on  Business."  It  deals  with 
t  rather  interesting  case,  in  which  a 
company  in  South  Carolina  undertook  to 
JO  out  of  business.  The  National  Labor 
Relations  Board  and  the  courts  have 
been  in  this  case,  and  the  Implications 
are  absolutely  enormous  to  American 
business  and  industry. 

The  case  is  now  pending  in  the  UJ3. 
Supreme  Court,  and  probably  will  be 
argued  in  the  October  term. 

I  believe  that  this  column  is  so  vital 
»nd  touches  a  matter  that  could  become 
such  an  aggravation  in  the  business  com- 
munity that  Congress  may  be  con- 
strained to  deal  with  it  before  too  long. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  the 
article  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

(Prom  Newswee,k,  July   20.    1964] 

PER.sPrrTIVF       W.\R    ON    Bt^SINESS 

I  By  Raymond  Moley  y 

While  the  public  is  fascinated  by  L.B.J.'b 
»ar  on  poverty,  several  of  the  agencies  over 
which  the  ►rreat  almoner  presides  are  pur- 
lulnf?  the?r  war  on  business  with  unabated 
Tlgor 

A  gix'd  ex  irnple  Is  a  c;i.«e  which  originated 
with  the  D.irllntJton  Manufacturing  Co..  a 
sma:i  te.xtile  operation  which  had  its  origin 
in  South  C.irolina  In  1883.  In  1937  It  ran 
into  trouble  ai^.d  paf^.srd  through  bankruptcy 
proceedings  At  that  time.  Deerlng  Mllllken, 
Inc.  acquired  41  percent  of  the  Darlington 
itock  ."ihiire.s  Doerlng  MUUken  continued 
i«  sales  agent,';  fdr  Darlington . 

For  a  while  the  company  did  well,  but 
betflnnm^  in  1952  It  encountered  hard  going 
which  rontlniieci  until  1956.  when  the  com- 
pat^v  was  liquidated  There  was  nothing 
dubious  alx)ut  this  dlsgolutlon  of  the  com- 
pany ItF  plant  and  equipment  were  sold. 
Mid  lUs  contr.icus  were  transferred  to  oth- 
er independent  companies 

However,  early  In  the  year  of  Its  liquida- 
tion the  Textile  Workers  Union  of  Amer- 
ica had  held  an  organl2»tlon  drive  and  won 
»  small  majorlty^for  the  union.  The  Na- 
Uonal  Labor  Relations  Board  certified  the 
union  Its  the  employees'  bargaining  agent. 
After  the  liquidation,  the  union  appealed 
to  the  NLRB  which  sent  in  a  trial  exam- 
iner He  ruled  that  closing  the  business 
was  an  unfair  labor  practice,  and  also  that 
Darlington  was  responsible  for  wages  up  to 
Uie  actual    termination   of  the   business. 

.SWEEPING   DECISION 

Neverthele.ss,  the  trial  examiner  ruled  that 
Dwrlng  Mllllken  and  Its  afBllated  companies 
wre  not  to  be  regarded  as  a  single  com- 
pany with  Darlington  and  were  not  responsl- 
We  for  the  unfair  labor  practice.  He  also 
ruled  that  there  was  ample  Justification  for 
ibe  liquidation  other  than  the  presence  of 
U>e  union 

The  NLRB  was  not  satisfied  with  the  rul- 
^  of  the  trial  examiner  and  three  more 


examinations  were  held.  Ultimately,  after 
the  Kennedy  administration  took  over  and 
substantially  reconstructed  the  NLRB,  the 
NLRB  rendered  a  sweeping  decision  that  the 
plant  closing  was  an  unfair  labor  practice 
becaxue  one  of  the  reasons  weis  the  advent 
of  the  union.  It  also  held  that  Deerlng  Mll- 
llken and  the  companies  affiliated  with  It 
along  with  Darlington  constituted  a  single 
employer  and  that  all  were  accountable  for 
the  unfair  labor  practice.  They  were  ordered 
to  pay  back  wages  until  such  time  as  the 
employees  were  either  hired  by  Deerlng  Mil- 
liken  or  were  placed  on  preferential  hiring 
lists  In  the  mills  operated  by  the  affiliated 
companies. 

The  case  was  taken  to  the  U.S.  court  of 
appeals,  which  decided  that  Darlington  had 
an  "absolute  prerogative"  to  go  out  of  busi- 
ness and  that  the  NLRB  had  no  authority 
to  assess  damages.  The  union  appealed  the 
case  to  the  Supreme  Court,  where  it  will  be 
argued  this  fall. 

LIABILITY    UNLIMITED 

Two  basic  principles  are  Involved  in  this 
case,  both  of  which  bear  upon  the  vast  au- 
thority which  has  been  assumed  by  the 
NLRB. 

The  owners  of  a  bu.^:lness  have  a  right 
to  liquidate  their  company,  provided  It  is 
a  bona  fide  closing  and  does  not  disturb 
the  public  welfare  materially.  Going  out  of 
business,  as  well  as  going  Into  business,  is 
a  basic  element  In  a  free  enterprise  system. 

Equally  Important  Is  the  threat  that  the 
NLRB  decision  presents  to  the  principles 
of  corporate  liability.  In  determining  that 
a  single  employer  was  Involved,  the  NLRB 
lumped  together  numerous  companies  which 
were  related  to  Deerlng  Mllllken  as  sales 
agent.  While  these  companies  were  owned 
In  varying  degrees  by  the  same  Interests 
that  owned  Darlington,  they  also  had  hun- 
dreds of  other  stockholders  who  had  no  In- 
terest In  Darlington  or  In  one  another.  All 
were  held  liable. 

If  the  Supreme  Court  should  hold  one  cor- 
poration liable  for  the  debts  of  another 
simply  because  there  is  an  Identity  of  stock- 
holders. It  would  be  a  devastating  blow  to 
the  corporate  form  of  business  enterprise.  It 
would  mean  that  a  corporation  could  never 
be  sure  about  Its  real  financial  obligations 
because  It  could  not  know  the  complete 
holdings  of  Its  stockholders.  Without  the 
corporate  form  of  business  with  Its  limited 
liability,  it  would  be  impossible  to  raise  the 
capital  necessary  to  keep  the  Nation  moving 
forward  and  to  provide  Jobs  for  our  ever- 
growing population. 


THE  WAR   IN   SOUTH   VIETNAM 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President.  I  wish  to 
make  a  brief  statement  in  regard  to  the 
International  crisis  that  confronts  not 
only  the  United  States,  but  also  the 
world.  In  respect  to  the  war  activities 
which  are  being  conducted  in  South  Viet- 
nam. The  United  States,  in  my  judg- 
ment, Is  clearly  one  of  the  aggressor  na- 
tions in  southeast  Asia. 

Yesterday,  at  his  press  conference, 
President  de  Gaulle  suggested  that  the 
problems  of  southeast  Asia  should  be  set- 
tled In  a  conference  by  the  United  States, 
Prance,  Russia,  and  Red  China. 

It  wovUd  be  better  to  try  to  go  to  such 
a  conference  table  than  to  be  making 
war,  as  the  United  States  Is  doing  at  the 
present  hour  In  southeast  Asia,  in  clear 
violation  of  our  Constitution,  article  I, 
section  8,  and  in  violation  of  our  treaty 
obligations  under  both  the  United  Na- 
tions and  SEATO. 

However  I  am  a  little  at  a  loss  to  un- 
derstand why  the  United  States,  France. 


Russia,  and  Red  China  should  assume 
that  they  have  the  prerogative  and  right 
to  settle  the  crisis  in  southeast  Asia  for 
the  rest  of  the  world. 

I  repeat  what  I  have  said  for  many 
weeks.  The  countries  that  participated 
in  the  Geneva  accords  of  1954,  which 
accords  quartered  Indochina  into  Laos, 
North  Vietnam,  Cambodia,  and  South 
Vietnam,  ought  to  go  back  to  the  con- 
ference table.  Those  cotmtries  owe  it  to 
the  United  Nations  to  try  peaceful 
methods  for  settling  the  views  that  have 
given  rise  to  a  threat  to  peace.  That 
would  be  an  appropriate  approach  under 
and  within  the  framework  of  the  United 
Nations. 

Likewise,  it  would  be  perfectly  proper 
as  a  regional  alliance,  which  Is  permis- 
sible imder  the  United  Nations,  for  the 
SEATO  to  seek  to  go  to  the  conference 
table  with  respect  to  the  crisis  in  south- 
east Asia. 

If  such  approaches  are  not  acceptable 
then  it  seems  to  me  that  the  dispute 
ought  to  go  to  the  Security  Council  of 
the  United  Nations.  If  vetoed  by  Russia, 
or  any  other  country  in  the  Security 
Council  it  ought  to  then  go  to  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly  of  the  United  Nations. 

One  thing  is  certainly  clear.  The  issue 
ought  to  go  to  an  international  confer- 
ence for  an  attempt  at  peaceful  settle- 
ment. The  issue  ought  to  be  taken  oflf 
the  bloody  battlefields  of  southesist  Asia. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  a  growing  crisis. 
It  is  a  crisis  which  is  much  more  serious 
today  than  it  was  a  week  ago.  It  Is  a 
crisis  which  is  much  more  serious  today 
than  it  was  72  hours  ago.  There  is  no 
doubt  that  war  is  now  waged  in  North 
Vietnam.  There  is  no  doubt  that  South 
Vietnamese  forces  have  dropped  para- 
troopers into  North  Vietnam.  I  am 
satisfied  that  the  borders  of  North  Viet- 
nam have  been  transgressed.  I  am  satis- 
fied that  war  activities  are  being  con- 
ducted in  North  Vietnam. 

No  one  in  the  U.S.  Government  has 
been  able,  up  to  this  hour,  to  lay  any  evi- 
dence before  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations  that  he  has  been  able  to  find 
military  forces  of  North  Vietnam.  Cam- 
bodia, Laos,  or  China  in  South  Vietnam. 
They  may  be  there.  But  if  they  are 
there,  they  are  obviously  there  in  such 
small  numbers  that  their  presence  has 
not  been  proved. 

One  of  our  military  stooges,  within  the 
South  Vietnamese  military  govermnent, 
alleged  a  couple  of  days  ago  that  there 
were  North  Vietnamese  soldiers  in  South 
Vietnam.  But  that  statement  is  now  re- 
tracted. When  called  upon  by  our  oflS- 
cials  over  there  for  the  proof,  they  could 
not  offer  the  proof.  The  sad  thing  Is 
that  the  United  States  is  guilty  at  this 
hour,  in  my  judgment,  of  fighting  a  war 
in  North  Vietnam  through  military 
stooges  of  South  Vietnam. 

I  am  very  glad  to  note  in  this  morn- 
ing's press  that  our  Ambassador,  General 
Taylor,  has  made  very  clear  to  the  mili- 
tary dictator  of  South  Vietnam,  General 
Khanh,  our  disapproval  of  at  least  the 
public  announcements  of  a  plan  to  go 
north,  because  going  north  means  going 
to  war. 

In  my  judgment,  we  cannot  nm  the 
risk  of  a  major  war  in  Asia  imtU  we  have 
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at  least  fulfilled  our  clear  commitments 
under  the  United  Nations  Charter  and 
our  clear  commitments  under  SEATO. 
with  respect  to  wnich  we  now  stand  in 
undeniable  violation  before  the  world. 

I  have  been  serving  for  the  pa.st  s*"v- 
eral  days  as  a  Senate  aid,  alon?  with 
Senator  Hickenkk  i'jR.  at  rjio  Conf.T- 
enre  of  Foreign  Mi  asters  at  the  F'an 
Amorican  Buildin  When  I  finish  this 
spt-ech,  I  shall  return  to  th^t  assign- 
ment. Talkini?.  a.s  I  have  :n  th"  i)ast  .sev- 
eral days,  with  fo'eitin  niin  seers  from 
countries  to  the  south  of  us.  one  soon 
recT-,'ni7cs  the  great  concern  that  exi.sts 
in  South  America  over  the  l^.S.  action  in 
Asia.  That  concern  exists  around  the 
world.  Our  best  friends  are  at  a  loss 
to  understand  why  the  t'nited  Nation.s 
is  pursuing  unilateral  m:lr  try  artion  in 
South  Vietnam  which  constitutes  an  act 
of  war,  without  a  declaration  of  war. 
without  keeping  our  obhsation  to  ^o  to 
the  United  Nations  or  to  SEATO.  We 
are  opposing  reconvenins,^  the  14-natinn 
Geneva  Conference  in  an  effort  to  try 
to  settle  by  peaceful  procedures  the 
throat  to  the  peare  of  Asia  It  is  a  thrt^at 
which  can  soon  become  a  threat  to  the 
peace  of  the  world 

Mr.  President,  I  deplore  the  fact  that 
my  Government  is  willinEr  to  run  the 
r;.,k  of  an  all-out  war  in  Asia  If  China 
moves  in,  the  war  is  on  And  when  we 
de:U  with  such  a  despicable,  desperate 
man  as  the  Communis*:  tvraiit  who  rules 
China  today,  it  is  a  ri.sk  that  we  cannot 
justify  running  unless  we  have  ex- 
hausted every  possible  procedure  of  In- 
ternational law  to  avoid  a  war  in  south- 
east Asia. 

Many  do  not  like  to  hear  me  .'^ay  it. 
But  it  happens  to  be  the  Ui,'ly  fact.  The 
sad  fact  is  that  the  cour.se  of  conduct 
of  the  United  States  m  southeast  Asia 
these  many  months  past  Is  a  course  of 
conduct  that  adds  up  only  to  a  delib- 
erate risking  of  war  in  southeast  Asia 
and  all  of  Asia. 

I  again  utt-er  my  prayer  that  my  coun- 
trv-  will  go  to  the  conference  table  The 
way  to  meet  the  strategy  of  President  de 
Gaulle  on  yesterday  is  for  us  to  accept. 
not  a  four-nation  conference — for  I 
kn  )w  of  no  reason  under  existing  inter- 
national law  why  the  United  States. 
France,  Russia,  and  Red  China  should 
decide  to  go  to  a  four-nati'^n  conference 
table  over  southeast  Asia— but  the  uiris- 
diction  of  the  United  Nations  All  the 
world  has  a  stake  in  the  conflict  in  south- 
east Asia.  I  would  like  to  see  the  one 
organization  that  repre.sents  the  Charter 
of  the  United  Nations  proceed  rn  take 
juri.sdiction  over  this  thrn  it  to  the  peace 
of  the  world.  If  no  other  country  Is 
willing  to  lay  it  before  the  United  Na- 
tions. I  would  have  my  Nation  lay  it 
bef  ire  the  United  Nations  and  sep  to 
what  extent  the  peaceful  procedures  of 
intfrnatfonal  law  might  f>--.tablish  neace 
in  «;outhea.st  Asia  and  bring  this  ugly  and 
dangerous  risk  of  a  fu1I-.';c9!e  war  in  .Asia 
to  an  end.  That  has  been  my  position 
for  many  months  past. 

I  congratulate  the  leaders  of  my  Gov- 
ernment for  repudiating  the  statements 
of  the  military  heads  of  the  Government 
of    South    Vietnam,    such    as    General 


Khanh  and  his  air  force  commander. 
about  proc  •.  ding  to  escala'e  and  exi)and 
tile  war  inio  Nort.h  Vietnam  Our  coun- 
try .-.li  )uld  serve  notice  now.  particularly 
in  view  of  the  press  conference  of  Presi- 
dent de  Gaulle  on  yesterday,  that  our 
counter  to  that  press  conference  is  that 
we  shall  lay  the  matter  before  the  United 
Nations  to  see  if  anytJilng  can  be  accom- 
plished through  peaceful  procedure  to 
bring  about  peace  and  stop  the  continual 
threat  of  a  full-scale  war  in  s^jutheast 
Asia. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER 
furthr-r     morning     business'' 
morning  busine:.'^   is   closed 


Is  there 
If     not. 


PROPOSED  AMENDMENT  OF  RULE 
XXV  REXATING  To  JURISDIC- 
TION OF  CO.MMirTEE  ON  RULES 
AND    ADMINISTRATION 

Mr.  MANSFTELD  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  unfin- 
ished business  be  laid  before  the  Senate. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and 
It  is  so  ordered. 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  re.solution  S  Res.  338"  amending 
rule  XXV  of  the  Standin^i  Rules  of  the 
Senate  relative  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
C^jmmittee  on  Rules  and  Administration. 

Mr  MANSFIEXD.  Mr.  President.  I 
su'-:gest  the  absep.ce  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFhTCER  Tlie 
clerk  will  call  the  roll 

The  let;islative  clerk  prrx^eeded  to  call 
the  n.il 

Mr  MA.N'SFIELD  Mr  President,  I 
a.sk  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  re.sclnded 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


-MISSISSIPPI    CRIMK    HATE   LOWEST 
IN   N.XTION 

Mr  STENNIS  Mr.  President,  m  view 
of  certain  reckless  charges  from  certain 
.sources  which  have  been  made  recently. 
I  p<:)int  out  that  the  Federal  Bureau  of 
Investigation  has  just  released  its  an- 
nual report  on  crime  in  the  Unite<i 
States  for  the  year  1963.  The  State  of 
Missl.ssippi,  according  to  the  FBI  refwrt, 
has  the  lowest  crime  rate  of  any  SUite 
in  the  Nation 

The  crime  rate  in  the  United  States 
IP  1363  was  1.198  3  serious  crimes  per 
100,000  inhabitanus  It  is  tragic  that 
this  was  a  9-percent  increase  in  the  na- 
tional crime  rate  over  1962  and  repre- 
sents a  12-percent  increase  over  the 
avt  ra,'e  for  the  past  3  years. 

The  FBI  report  of  serious  crimes  in 
the  Nation  includes  murder,  forcible 
rape,  robbery,  aggravated  a.s.sault.  burg- 
lary, larceny  where  $50  or  more  is  in- 
volved, and  auto  theft 

According  to  the  FBI  report,  the  na- 
tionwide crime  rate  is  almost  three  times 
as  large  as  the  crime  rate  in  Mi.ssis.'^ippi. 
Mississippi's  crime  rate  has  consistently 
been  among  the  lowest  in  the  Nation. 
The  crime  rate  in  Mississippi  has  been 
reduced  in  each  of  the  past  3  years  while 
that  of  the  Nation  has  been  increased. 
The  crime  rate  for  the  Nation,  and  for 


Ml.ssi.ssippl,   for   the   past  3  years    Is  u 
follows:  *       ^ 

N.itlonwlde:    1961.  1052  8  otTenBei  per  loo 
(too    Inhabitants;     1962.    1102  3    offenses   d« 
100.000    Inhabitants     i6    percent    increaaer 
l;»t>3,   113H3  c.ffenses  per  lUO.uoo  inhabiuuiu 
I  lu  percent  Incrp-tsei 

Missiiiippi      I'j61,   460  9    offenses  per  lOO 
Ooo  Inhabit.mts.   1962,  446  4  offenses  per  100^ 
000  Inhubitants  i3  1  percent  decrease);  19^3 
:iy3  2   oiTeiues   [ht   100,000  Inhabltanu  (loi 
percent  decrease). 

The  compan.sons  which  I  make  are  not 
a  rellection  on  any  other  State  There  is 
too  mucii  crime  everywhere.  I  wish  the 
national  avi  rage  was  as  low  as  tht-  Mis- 
sLssippi  av(  rage,  and  I  wish  all  the  crime 
rate  everywhere  could  be  seriou.sly  re- 
duced. I  do  point  out  that  the  rate  of 
si'rious  crimes  in  Mi.s.sissippi  is  the  lowp.st 
m  the  Nation,  with  393.2  olTenscs  per 
100,000  inhabitants. 

Doubt le.ss.  many  newspaper  colum- 
nists, editorial  writers,  and  radio  and 
U'levi.sion  announcers  and  commentators 
will  be  i; really  surprised  to  learn  the  true 
facts  about  the  low  crime  rate  in  Mi.'vsis- 
sippi  Unfortunately.  In  recent  months. 
there  has  bt  en  entirely  too  much  false 
propaganda  filling  the  newspapers  and 
airwaves  of  the  Nation  concerning  Mis- 
sissippi There  has  apparently  been  a 
determined  and  dedicated  effort  to  i.ssue 
a  blanket  indictment  of  Mi.ssi.ssippi  as  an 
area  of  lawlessness 

But  the  cold,  hard  rt^rord  is  othpi-wise 
Mi.ssi.ssijjpi  has  the  lowest  crime  rate  in 
the  Nation  It  is  high  time  for  the  cor- 
rection of  the  false  propaganda  and  mis- 
conceptions which  have  gone  out  over  the 
country-  The  fact,s  contained  in  the 
FBI  report  repudiate  this  misleading 
and  erroneous  picture  of  Mississippi 
painted  by  .some  of  the  Nation's  new.spa- 
[)er  editors  and  radio  and  U'levision  net- 
works. 

Actually,  Mi.ssissippi  has  the  lowest 
crime  rate  in  the  Nation,  as  verified  by 
the  FBI  re[X)rt 

Recently,  it  has  been  demonstrated 
Liiat  explosive  trouble  can  occur  in  any 
area  of  the  Nation.  The  reign  of  terror 
which  has  been  going  on  in  the  city  of 
New  York  in  recent  weeks  and  months 
IS  a  good  example.  The  trouble  in  Har- 
lem over  the  past  few  days  shows  that 
thfre  are  problems  everywhere. 

But  it  IS  a!.s<i  clear  that  the  .solution 
of  the  problems,  particularly  those 
brought  on  by  racial  differences,  can  only 
be  found  throu^'h  the  efforts  of  local  citi- 
zens, with  local  control  and  local  adjust- 
ments Tliese  problems  are  not  capable 
of  solution  by  placing  them  in  the  hands 
of  the  Federal  Government  or  under  .some 
ri'.Tid  Federal  formula  In.sofar  as  law 
enforcement  is  concerned,  it  is  clear  that 
law  enforcement  must  be  left  in  the 
hands  of  local  authorities. 


UNITED    STATES-CUBA    RELATIONS 

Mr  PELL.  Mr.  President,  I  .should 
like  to  add  another  brief  chapter  to  my 
coiU'.nuing  plea  for  hardheaded  repre- 
.sentation  of  American  interests  in  the 
shifting  currents  of  the  cold  war. 

Several  weeks  ago.  on  the  eve  of  U.S. 
trade  negotiations  with  Rumania.  I  urged 
in  this  Chamber  that  the  United  States 
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should  seek  to  exact,  as  its  price  for 
tradc  concessions,  the  release  of  political 
pri.soners  held  by  the  Rumanian  Gov- 
ernment. 

My  reiuson  for  taking  this  position  was 
s'mply  m^'  conviction  that  we  must  not 
abandon  principle  in  our  haste  to  take 
advantage  of  opportunities  presented  by 
changing  circumstances  within  the  Com- 
muiust  bloc.  We  must  make  clear  that 
however  warm  the  East-West  thaw  may 
get  we  will  never  be  satisfied  until  the 
essential  tyranny  of  the  Communist  sys- 
unn  IS  irrevocably  modified  to  take  ac- 
count of  human  values— personal  liberty 
and  freedom  of  choice  not  only  in  polit- 
ical and  economic  matters,  but  in  every 
realm  of  human  activity. 

In  ilie  case  of  Rumania,  it  seemed  to 
me  that  our  Government  was  afforded 
an  excellent  opportunity  to  exert  diplo- 
matic leverage  along  these  lines.  By 
making  our  economic  friendship  condi- 
tional upon  iiumanitarian  reform,  we 
could  not  only  make  our  intentions  clear 
but  we  mu^ht.  to  some  extent,  be  able  to 
influence  the  course  of  events. 

Although  there  was  no  mention  of  hu- 
manitarian reform  in  the  official  com- 
muniqiie  of  those  negotiations.  I  under- 
stand that  my  suggestions  were  taken 
into  consideration.  And,  subsequently, 
the  Rumanian  Government  has  made 
public  announcement  of  a  new  partial 
amne;;ty  and  of  its  intention  to  release 
virtually  all  political  prisoners  by  mid- 
August  of  this  year. 

I  invite  attention  today  to  a  somewhat 
similar  set  of  circumstances  which 
seems  to  be  developing  in  the  case  of 
Cuba.  I  refer  specifically  to  an  article 
enutled  Raul  Castro  Says  Cuba  Is 
Ready  To  Join  United  States  at  Bargain- 
ing' fable,"  in  the  Washington  Post  of 
July  22.  and  to  a  very  excellent  article 
by  Kich.ard  Eder  entitled  "Castro  Pro- 
poses To  Halt  Aid  to  Latin  Rebels," 
which  appeared  in  the  New  York  Times 
of  July  6.  and  also  to  editorials  entitled 
•Castro's  Overture"  in  the  New  York 
Times  of  July  8  and  "Castro's  Bid  War- 
rants Further  Review."  from  the  Provi- 
drncc  Journal  of  July  7.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  these  articles  be 
reprinted  in  Congressional  Record  at 
the  conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  the  articles 
to  which  I  have  referred  make  it  clear 
that  Fidel  Castro  has  had  enough  of  the 
U.S.  policies  of  isolation  and  boycott,  and 
suggest  that  he  would  like  a  change  of 
course  in  United  States-Cuban  relations. 
He  clearly  wants  to  renew  Cuba's  close 
trading  ties  with  the  United  States  and 
he  clearly  reflects  a  desire  on  the  part 
of  the  Soviet  Union  to  be  freed  of  its  $1 
million  a  day  aid  burden  in  Cuba. 

Speaking  as  a  former  American  For- 
eign Service  officer  who  has  opposed  and 
sought  to  block  the  Communists  on  a 
day-to-day  basis,  it  seems  to  me  that 
now  is  the  time  for  us  to  really  get  tough 
with  the  Castro  regime.  The  overture 
from  Havana  would  indicate  that  our 
policy  to  date  has  been  somewhat  of  a 
success,  but  this  Is  no  reason  for  Im- 
mediately acceding  to  the  wishes  of  the 
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Castro  regime.  We  should,  of  course, 
stand  ready  to  enter  into  talks  with  the 
Castro  regime,  if  they  evidence  a  sincere 
desire  to  do  so.  But  we  should  take  ad- 
vantage of  the  position  of  ascendancy 
into  which  our  recent  and  present  poli- 
cies have  placed  us  and  use  that  position 
to  exact  maximum  concessions  from  the 
Castro  government.  Above  all  we  should 
guard  against  responding  with  such 
eagerness  to  the  Castro  overture  that  we 
waste  our  leverage  and  needlessly  sub- 
scribe to  deals  that  would  not  be  to  our 
advantage. 

The  premier,  in  his  long  interview 
with  Mr.  Eder,  did  promise  a  constitution 
by  January  1,  1969,  but  he  indicated 
strongly  that  the  constitutional  govern- 
ment he  was  thinking  of  would  be  a  one- 
party  Communist  state.  This  is  certainly 
not  a  very  appealing  project  to  the  thou- 
sands of  Cuban  exiles  who  have  come  to 
oui'  shores,  and  who  would  like  to  go 
back — if  and  when  they  can  enjoy  the 
status  of  equal  freemen  in  a  democratic 
society  which  accommodates  those  who 
are  out  of  power  as  well  as  those  who 
are  in. 

This  is  one  time  when  it  is  to  our  ad- 
vantage to  sit  tight  and  not  agree  to  an 
accommodation  until  Castro  shows  a 
tendency  to  reraove  some  of  the  elements 
of  friction  that  he  has  created.  I  am 
thinking  particularly  of  restoring  our 
water  supply  at  Guantanamo,  releasing 
some  political  prisoners  or  otherwise  tak- 
ing positive  steps  to  alleviate  tension. 

In  the  meantime,  if  Fidel  Castro  finds 
it  uncomfortably  strenuous  to  subsidize 
revolutions  elsewhere  in  Latin  America, 
if  he  is  feeling  the  effects  of  a  diminished 
flow  in  the  Moscow  pipeline,  if  he  is  made 
nervous  by  the  impatient  menacings  of 
thousands  of  displaced  Cubans  who 
would  like  to  come  home,  and  if  he 
would  like  more  spare  parts  from  the 
United  States — he  should  perhaps  be 
compelled  to  contemplate  these  unpleas- 
ant circumstances  a  while  lonaer  as  part 
of  the  facts  of  life  for  a  practicing  Com- 
munist in  the  Western  Hemisphere.  He 
might  conclude  in  time  that  the  only 
sure  road  to  success  is  a  basic  political  re- 
form which  allows  room  for  his  opposi- 
tion to  live  on  the  same  island. 

It  is.  to  be  sure,  encouraging  that 
Premier  Castro  has  seen  fit  to  open  the 
door  for  conversation.  And  it  is  espe- 
cially encouraging  that  he  is  welcoming 
U.S.  newsmen  to  Cuba  so  that  we  may 
begin  to  get  a  fuller  view  of  what  life  is 
like  there.  We  should  certainly  be  pre- 
pared to  enter  into  a  continuing  dialogue 
with  him.  But  we  must  make  it  clear, 
at  every  step  of  the  way,  that  the  screws 
are  on,  and  will  stay  on,  until  he  changes 
his  ways. 

ExHiBrr  1 

[Prom  the  Washington  Post.  July  22,  1964] 

Ratti.  Castro  Says  Cuba  Is  Ready  To  Join 

UNrrED  States  at  Bargaining  Table 

Santiago,  Cuba,  July  2L — Cuba  Is  ready  to 
meet  the  United  States  at  the  bargaining 
table  "anywhere,  an3rtline,  and  discuss  what- 
ever would  be  necessary"  to  iron  out  prob- 
lems between  the  two  nations.  Armed  Forces 
Minister  Raul  Castro  said  today. 

But  for  such  a  possible  reconcUiatlon  move 
to  succeed,  Castro  said,  "there  must  be  no 
previous  conditions  demanded"  by  each 
oouatry. 


In  Washington,  the  State  Department  de- 
clined comment  on  Castro's  statements. 

Castro  was  asked  in  a  news  conference 
with  foreign  newsmen  if  this  meant  Cuba 
would  abandon  the  f;ve  points  set  forth  by 
his  brother.  Premier  Fidel  Castro,  in  the 
October  1962  missile  crisi.'-,  as  essential  con- 
ditions to  be  met  prior  to  any  negotiations. 

Riul  answered.  "I  repeat  that  if  we  would 
have  negotiations,  they  would  have  to  be 
without  any  previous  conditions." 

VISITED  town   near  BASE 

Fidel  Castro  h.as  demanded  American  with- 
drawal from  Guantanamo  Naval  Base,  sus- 
pension of  surveillance  flii^hts,  suspension  of 
aid  to  "internal  subversion,"  lifting  of  the 
economic  blockade,  and  suspension  of  "ag- 
gressive incursions  against  Cuba." 

The  younger  Castro  invited  a  group  of  for- 
eign corre.spondents  yesterday  to  fly  with  him 
to  Gu?ntananio,  the  Cuban  town  about  20 
miles  from  the  U.S.  base. 

CarAro  took  the  newsmen  to  a  funeral  for 
a  Cuban  soldier.  Ramon  Lopez  Pena,  who  the 
Cuban  Government  charged  was  killed  by 
U.S.  Marines  on  sentry  duty  at  the  Guan- 
t-inamo  border  Sunday  night. 

Later  the  group  went  to  Santiago  and 
Castro  spoke  with  newsmen  until  early  this 
movtiing. 

At  the  Guantanamo  cemetery,  Castro  re- 
ferred to  the  soldier's  death  and  said  there 
are  some  "circles  in  the  United  States  con- 
ducting an  agercssive  and  adventurous  policy 
against  Cuba." 

Castro  said  there  was  an  interest  In  pro- 
voking Cuba  into  an  armed  attack  on  the 
base  but  said  Cuba  will  "continue  its  cur- 
rent policy  of  abstaining  from  the  use  of 
force  against  the  base." 

Castro's  speecli  was  surprisingly  mild  and 
appeared  to  reflect  the  new  attitude  of  his 
brother,  who  recently  expressed  willingness 
to  seek  an  accommodation  with  the  United 
States. 

The  purpose  In  "goading  Cuba"  is  to  force 
President  Johnson  to  declare  war  on  Cuba, 
Castro  declared.  He  said  if  the  President 
did  not.  "he  would  be  supplying  (Senator 
Barry)  Goldwater  with  his  best  card." 

Castro  said  Cuba  did  not  consider  Presi- 
dent Johnson  responsible  for  Guantanamo 
border  Incidents  but  blamed  those  "Infll- 
trated  reactionaries"  which  he  said  were  In 
the  Jolinson  administration. 

The  U.S.  State  Department  has  denied  that 
a  Marine  killed  the  Cuban  soldier.  The 
Department  said  an  investigation  by  the  base 
commander  indicated  that  Marines,  provoked 
by  shots  from  a  Cuban  guard  post,  fired  one 
shot  over  the  heads  of  the  Cuban  sentries. 
However,  the  report  said,  observation  of  the 
Cuban  guard  post  indicated  that,  no  one 
was  hurt. 

DENIES  CUBANS  FIRED 

Raul  denied  the  State  Department  claim 
that  Cuban  soldiers  had  fired  upon  American 
sentries. 

"We  do  not  need  to  do  this,"  Castro  said. 
"If  we  would  wish  to  provoke  the  United 
States,  we  would  simply  use  one  of  the 
rockets  we  have  and  shoot  down  a  U-2 
plane." 

Castro  said  his  brother's  offer  to  withdraw 
Cuban  watchposts  100  yards  to  a  point  150 
yards  from  the  Guantanamo  border  still 
stands  and  said  In  fact  "some  posts  have 
already  been  moved  back." 

During  his  Santiago  Interview  he  rejected 
a  State  Department  demand  that  Russian 
soldiers  be  withdrawn  from  Cuba  as  a  con- 
dition for  negotiations. 

"The  American  Government  is  not  entitled 
to  impose  conditions  upon  us.  We  like  Soviet 
soldiers."  Castro  said. 

In  his  speech  last  night,  he  asked  the 
audience  whether  they  wanted  Soviet  troops 
to  leave  and  they  shouted  in  reply  "No."  He 
asked  whether  they  wanted  the  United  States 
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to    wlthdrmw    from    Ouantanamo    and    the 
crowd  shouted  "Yta" 

[Prom  th«   New   York  Times,   July  6.   1964] 

Castko  Peoposks  Dkal  To  Halt  Aid  to  I^tin 
Rebels — Cuban  Pkemier  Wants  U  S  Prom- 
ise That  Help  for  Hh  Foes  Will  Eno 
A-rrrruDK  Concillatort  He  Pledges  a  Con- 
sTmrnoM  bt  1969  -Party  Will  Still  Hold 
Supreme  Power 

(By  Richard  Eden 
Havana,  July  5.— Premier  Ftdel  Casiro  said 
last  night  that  Cuba  would  commit  her- 
self to  withhold  material  support  from  Latin - 
American  revolutionaries  If  the  United  States 
and  its  American  allies  would  agree  to  cease 
their  material  support  of  subversive  activity 
against  Cuba. 

In  the  moet  emphatic  bid  he  has  made  In 
recent  years  for  easing  relations  with  the 
United  Statee.  Dr.  Castro  said  he  did  not  ex- 
clude the  use  of  some  international  means 
to  supervise  such  a  Joint  commitment,  al- 
though his  personal  view  was  that  this  would 
not  be  neceessry. 

During  an  18-hour  Interview  that  took 
place  over  3  days.  Dr  Castro  gave  definite 
form  to  rumors  and  hints  that  have  been 
circulating  about  his  desire  to  explore  a  re- 
approachment  with   the  United  States. 

He  suggested  that  the  time  had  come  when 
an  extensive  discussion  of  issues  between  the 
two  countries  would  be  profitable  He  said 
Cuba's  leaders  were  now  more  mature  and 
the  United  States  had  glvpn  some  Indica- 
tions— notably  through  the  Alliance  for 
Progress — that  it  was  willing  to  accept  a 
degree  of  social  change  In  Latin  America 

CUAEOS  TO  BE  WrTHDRAWN 

Dr.  Castro  announced  that,  as  "a  contribu- 
tion on  our  part  to  avoid  Inon-lents,"  the 
Cuban  guards  around  the  Ouantanamo  Naval 
Base  would  be  pulled  back  to  a  distance  of 
several  hundred  yards  from  the  fence  at  the 
base.  At  present  they  are  stationed  about 
50  yards  away,  he  said 

He  reported  that  he  was  happy  to  say  that 
since  July  1  provocations  he  has  charged  to 
the  U.S.  Marine  guards  had  dwindled  from 
9  or  10  dally  to  only  1  or  2  a  day. 

Turning  to  national  affairs.  Dr  Castro  said 
the  Cuban  revolutionary  government  would 
give  way  to  a  constitutional  one  not  later 
than  January  1,  1969. 

He  asserted  that  a  Socialist  constitution 
would  be  adopted  before  the  lOth  anniversary 
of  the  revolution,  "perhaps  considerably  be- 
fore." 

He  also  gave  a  general  invitation  to  his 
friends  to  complete  the  formation  of  this 
country's  Oommtinlst  Party,  the  United  Par- 
ty of  the  Cuban  Socialist  Revolution. 

TAMM  Totraa  inteehcpt 

Part  of  the  interview  consisted  of  two  ex- 
tensive tours  of  farms  and  beaches  around 
Havana,  during  which  the  Premier  exhibited 
a  dozen  experimental  areas  devoted  to  the 
subject  that  cxirrently  engr'jsses  him — the 
raising  of  Holsteln  cattle  for  milk  and  meat 

Riding  in  the  rear  seat  of  a  blue  sedan 
and  followed  l»y  three  carloads  of,guards.  E>r 
Castro  raced  along  the  streetatfnd  highways, 
coming  to  dosens  of  quick  stops. 

He  Jumped  In  and  out  of  the  car.  shjehed 
through  mud,  prodded  calves,  talked  about 
Cuba's  agricultural  future,  questioned  sun- 
bathers,  burst  in  on  startled  offlceworkers 
and  collared  students  to  tell  them  why  they 
should  become  technicians  Instead  of  bureau- 
crats. 

Since  Dr.  Castro  will  not  talk  politics  when 
he  Is  near  a  cow,  the  substance  of  the  inter- 
view was  provided  during  three  night  ses- 
sions, two  in  his  penthouse  apartment,  one 
at  a  hoxise  be  sometimes  uses  In  a  Havana 
Tubturb. 

Dr.  CaBtroli  apartment  is  a  walkup  on  the 
fifth  floor  of  a  building  In  a  heavily  guarded 


street  in  the  Vedado  section  His  house- 
keeping is  done  by  Ceha  Sanchez,  his  ii.ssi.si- 
aiit.  wh  I  lives  belDW 

Halfway  between  the  flt«ir  and  the  celling 
of  the  living  room  Is  a  p:atform,  reachable 
by  a  ladder,  which  Dr  Castro  had  put  In  as 
an  office 

Dr  Castr"  was  bvluwsly  eager  to  make  his 
stiitements  at:>i>ut  'Me  United  States  as  con- 
ciliatory as  possible  There  was  an  almost 
total  absence  of  bt'Klrose  proiiouncenieiits, 
and  several  times  he  restated  his  [xilnts.  In- 
variably altering  them  for  the  milder 

He  hefiltiited  for  a  while  In  answering  a 
question  ab<:)Ut  (X)litlcal  prlsotie.'s,  saying  he 
did  not  want  to  introduce  a  discordant  note 
Into  the  Interview 

Dr  Castro  .said  one  result  of  normalizing 
relations  with  the  United  Stiitfs  w')uld  be 
the  release  of  about  90  percent  of  the  po- 
litical prisoners  n.jw  held  These  amount  to 
■■.something  under  15.000,'^  he  said,  conceding 
that     this   Is  a  great  many.  " 

DfDEMNrrr  talks  hinted 

A  later  result,  he  said,  wuuld  be  d.scusslons 
about  Indemnifying  US  companies  who.se 
properties  have  been  seized 

This    would    have    to    wait    ufK)n    the    re- 
sumption   of    trade    with    the    United    States 
since  we  could  not  afford  It  until  then." 

There  has  been  no  doubt  In  the  minds  of 
the  diplomatic  community  here  that  the 
question  of  trade  ar.d  the  ending  of  raids  and 
saNjUige  from  abroad,  are  Dr  Castros  tw<i 
main  objectives  In  his  efforts  to  explore  the 
}H>s.s:b:;ity  of  a  relax. itlon  of  tensions  be- 
tween Cuba  and   the  United  States 

Indicating:  publicly  what  has  privately 
been  taken  for  granted  for  some  tune  Ur 
Castro  hinted  strongly  that  the  Soviet  Union 
had  been  coun.sellng  a  bettering  of  relations 
with  the  United  Suites 

■■The  spirit  tliat  h.ts  always  been  shown 
by  the  Soviet  Union  has  been  to  Intere.ii  It- 
self in  the  diminishing  of  tensions  and  the 
bettering  of  relations."  he  said 

Dr  Cistro  said  that  if  the  United  SUtee 
broke  off  economic  relations  with  every  coun- 
try that  had  a  .Socialist  revolution  It  would 
eventually  be  Isolated 

SUl,AR     CALLED     A     BARGAIN 

He  said  the  United  States  would  do  much 
better  to  buy  Cuban  sugar  th.m  to  try  to  ex- 
pand the  expensive  sugarbeet  Industry 
Likewise,  there  were  many  things  that  Cuba 
raided  to  buy  from  the  United  Stau-s 

In  this  suggestion  of  something  approach- 
ing a  resumptl(jn  of  the  former  pattern  of 
trade  relations.  Dr  Caatro  said  It  would  have 
to  be  on  a  basis  of  equality,  with  no  preferen- 
tial treatment 

If  too  much  time  goes  by,  he  warned,  Cuba 
will  have  acquired  firm  trading  patterns  with 
Eastern  and  Western  Europe  and  It  will  be 
too  late  to  restore  trade  with  the  United 
States,  even  If  relations  Improve 

Dr  Castro  said  that  at  present  "the  most 
delicate  and  grave  problem  between  Cuba 
and  the  United  States"  was  the  overflights 
by  U-2  reconnaissance  planes  Cuba  will  put 
her  complaint  about  this  before  the  General 
Assembly  of  the  United  Nations  when  It 
meets   In   Nt»vember.    he  said 

He  declared  repeatedly,  however,  that  al- 
though Cviba  reserved  her  right  to  shfxjt 
down  the  planes,  he  was  convinced  that  the 
matter  would  be  settled  peacefully.  He  said 
that  ■'while  we  exhaust  diplomatic  means, 
there  is  time  left  for  settlement  ■' 

WArriNO  ON  cs  election.s 
Dr  Castro  did  not  say  when  or  In  what 
form  he  believed  talks  with  the  United  SUtee 
should  be  held  He  has  previously  Indicated 
his  belief  that  until  the  US  presidential 
elections  are  over.  It  will  be  dlfflcult  to  ac- 
complish much 

He  made  It  clear  In  the  Interview  that  he 
was  counting  on  a  victory  bv  President  John- 
son over  Senator  Babet  OoLAvraxsk.  B«pab- 


Ucan.  of  Arizona,  whom  he  mentioned  as  tiM 
presumptive  Republican  candidate 

•  If  there  Is  a  desire  for  uiks.  a  form  of 
holding  them  will  suggest  Itself."  he  said.  Be 
Indicated  that  these  would  probably  be  nrl 
vate.  but  restated  his  view  that  a  formij 
Initiative,  even  If  not  a  public  one  should 
come  from  the  United  SUtes  since  he  holds 
Washington  largely  to  blame  for  the  present 
state  of  relations 

The  Cuban  leader  .said  that,  although  he 
would  have  no  objection  to  diplomatic  reU- 
tlons  with  the  United  States,  he  believed 
these  should  wait  until  some  Issues  between 
the  tw(j  nations  were  solved 

"At  present  the  Swiss  Embassy  is  a  good 
channel."  he  said 

Switzerland  handles  U  S  Interests  In  Cubs 
The  Swl.ss  Ambassador.  Emll  Stadelhofer.  who 
Is  one  of  his  country's  ablest  diplomats  and 
has  good  personal  relations  with  Dr  Castro 
has  often  gone  beyond  the  routine  functlone 
of  his  post  to  .serve  as  an  Informal  channel 
for  getting  Dr  Castn)'s  views  to  Washington 
and  vice  versa 

Dr  Castro  said  the  political  climate  In  the 
United  States  would  make  It  difficult  for  the 
American  people  to  accept  the  Idea  of  re- 
newed relations  <is  things  stand  now  Only 
when  the  sharp  edges  of  the  quarrel  between 
tlie  two  countries  are  softened  somewhat,  he 
Indicated  would  It  be  possible  to  take  such 
a  formal  step 

AID   to   REBELS    ADMITTED 

In  an  armchair  In  his  woodpaneled  living 
room.  Dr  C.a.stro  discussed  the  question  of 
subversion  He  has  not  denied  that  Cubs 
has  furnished  aid  to  rebels  In  other  parts  of 
Latin  .America,  although  Europ>ean  Commu- 
nist .sources  here  Insist  that  such  aid  hu 
stopped  entlrelv  or  almost  entirely  since 
the  beginning  of  the  year. 

Dr  Castro's  thesis  is  that  If  one  side  vio- 
lates an  International  norm — he  holds  that 
the  United  .Stiites  has  done  so  by  aiding  antl- 
Citstro  rebels — the  other  side  has  a  right  to 
d'i  so  as  well 

"But  we  could  discuss  this  question  with 
the  United  States,"  he  .said  "If  they're  ready 
to  live  with  us  In  subjection  to  norms,  then 
we  would  feel  the  same  oblleatlon  " 

This  would  ext.end  not  only  to  banning 
the  supply  of  arms  but  to  economic  aid  u 
well 

"If  Cuba  should  finance  a  revolution 
against  a  government  that  respects  her.  It 
would  be  a  violation  of  the  norm."  said  Dr 
Castro  "If  we  financed  a  revolution  against 
a  government  that  did  not.  It  would  not  be 
a  violation  because  there  would  be  no  norm." 

Dr.  Castro  said  Cuba  could  not  agree  to 
withhold  "her  sympathies  and  help"  from 
C)ther  revolutionary  movements.  .Since,  sub- 
ject to  agreement,  he  had  specifically  ex- 
cluded arms  and  economic  aid.  It  was  not 
clear  what   kind   of  help   he  had  In  mind 

MUTUAL  TRUST  ES.SENT1AL 

Dr.  Castro  said  an  agreement  with  the 
L^nlted  States  would  depend  basically  "on 
each  side  having  confidence  In  the  good  faith 
of  the  other."  As  to  some  means  of  inter- 
national enforcement,  he  said. 

"I  d  m't  exclude  it.  though  I  think  this 
could  only  be  dlscu.ssed  once  there  was  a  dis- 
position for  an  agreement  itself." 

As  he  talked  far  Into  the  morning-  one  of 
the  sessions  ended  at  5  am  — Dr  Castro  oc- 
c:wlr)n.'\ny  hooked  a  booted  leg  over  his  chair 
arm  or  rubbed  his  beard 

At  one  point  Miss  Sanchez,  a  slight.  In- 
tense woman  who  has  been  Dr.  Castro's  •»- 
slstant  since  the  days  In  the  Sierra  Maestr*. 
had  some  supper  brought  in.  The  Premier 
ate  some  olives  and  sausages  and  drank  > 
little  wine  as  be  talked. 

Dr.  Castro's  disclosure  that  Cuba  would 
pull  back  her  guards  from  the  OuanUnsmo 
line  and  set  them  up  In  protected  emplace- 
ments seemed  to  be  an  soctraordlnary  ooa- 
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jMtioD  In  view  of  Cuba's  strong  natlonallatio 

mie  toward  the  United  States. 

The  Cubans  have  charged  marine  guards 
»tlh  more  than  1.600  provocations  since 
October  1962.  Most  of  these  refer  to  alleged 
rockthrowlng  or  pointing  of  weapons.  But  in 
Oie  last  month  Havana  has  charged  that  two 
Cuban  soldiers  were  Injured  by  shots  from 
the  base     The  United  States  has  denied  this. 

Dr  Castro  made  a  point  of  emphasizing 
that  he  believed  Washington  had  nothing  to 
do  with  the  incidents  He  attributed  them 
to  the  desire  of  politically  motivated  ofB- 
cers  on  the  base  to  embarrass  President 
Johnson 

REDl'CTION    A    GOOD   SIGN 

He  said  the  reduction  In  the  rate  of  inci- 
dents over  the  last  few  days  "was  a  very  good 
Ugn."  The  Cubans  plan  to  put  up  wire  bar- 
ricades and  protected  posts  for  their  own 
soldiers  several  hundred  y.^rds  back  and  thus 
remove  he  said,  much  of  the  opportunity  for 
casual  incidents. 

We're  sorry  they  are  forcing  us  to  use 
equipment  and  materiel  In  such  unproduc- 
tive labor  "  he  remarked,  "but  It  Is  better.  It 
\t  a  moral  duty" 

Dr.  Castro  made  a  considerable  point  of 
contrasting  the  political  temper  of  the 
Cuban  and  the  American  people. 

In  contrast  with  Cuba's  propaganda, 
which  represents  the  Americans  as  victims 
of  warmlnded  leaders.  Dr.  Castro  suggested 
that  popular  political  prejudices  in  the 
United  Suites  might  be  the  principal  factor 
to  be  overcome  before  agreement  could  be 
reached. 

■'In  my  opinion.  "  he  said,  "the  U.S.  people 
are  far  from  the  world  and  its  problems.  In 
the  United  States  you  had  a  quiet  life,  ex- 
cept for  the  Civil  War.  and  you  haven't  faced 
what  the  rest  of  the  world  has. 

HARD    roR    UNITED    STATES    TO    UNDERSTAKO 

You  are  a  people  that  emphasizes  work 
and  technical  progress.  But  you  dont  em- 
phasize social  and  historical  problems,  or 
the  political  Ideas  of  the  world,  so  It's  hard 
for  the  United  SUites  to  understand  the 
Cuban  revolution 

It  seems  Impoeslble  to  them  that  anyone 
can  live  any  other  way  than  they  do.  It  will 
be  many  years  before  the  American  people 
really  understand  a  revolutionary  process, 
but  some  day  this  must  come." 

As  for  the  Cubans,  he  suggested  that  they 
might  have  a  less  Impassioned  view  of  the 
United  Stiites  than  the  Americans  do  of 
Cuba. 

Our  people  do  not  hate  you.  Hatred  ac- 
cumulates when  people  feel  frustrated,  hope- 
less People  here  are  indignant  when  there 
u  an  attack — but  Indignation  Is  very  dif- 
ferent from  hatred." 

Because  of  this,  Dr,  Castro  said,  It  might 
be  easier  for  him  than  for  U.S.  leaders  to  win 
acceptance  of  an  understanding.  He  pre- 
dicted that  an  understanding  eventually 
would  come. 

He  remarked  that  the  United  States  has 
learned  to  live  as  friends  with  Mexico,  hav- 
ing first  looked  with  displeasure  on  the 
Mexican  revolution  In  the  1920's  and  1030's. 

MORE     NEWSMEN     WANTED 

A  preliminary  means  of  achieving  under- 
•tanding.  he  said,  might  be  visits  to  Cuba  by 
more  US  newsmen.  After  3  years  of  vir- 
tually excluding  U.S.  reporters,  Cuba  Is  now 
aaaking  cautious  efforts  to  get  more  to  come. 

Dr  Castro  said  recently  that,  however  un- 
favorably visiting  correspondents  might 
write,  it  could  not  be  worse  than  having  the 
U-8  press  rely  on  exiles'  reports. 

Discussing  the  breakdown  of  relations  be- 
tween the  two  countries  after  the  revolution, 
the  Cuban  Premier  said : 

"It  Is  not  true  that  these  bad  relations 
vere  completely  imputable  to  either  party. 
"There  was  the  passion  and  extremiam  th»t 
characterizes  the  initial  phase  of  any  rvfoltt- 


tlon,  on  our  part.  On  the  part  of  the  United 
States  there  was  the  great  prejudice  about 
revolutions,  the  inexperience  of  U.S.  political 
direction  in  facing  the  complex  problems  of 
the  modem  world." 

Dr.  Castro  said  the  United  States,  as  a  ma- 
ture, powerful  nation,  has  a  much  greater 
share  of  responsibility. 

"It  could  be  said,  however,  that  both  sides 
did  very  little  to  prevent  matters  from  get- 
ting where  they  did,"  he  added. 

ALLIANCE     FOR     PROGRESS     HAn.ED 

With  the  Alliance  for  Progress,  he  said,  the 
United  States  "had  at  least  the  guts  to  con- 
front some  of  the  problems  of  Latin  Amer- 
ica, even  If  its  solutions  were  Inadequate." 

If  the  United  States  had  not  decided  to 
oppose  the  revolution,  he  said,  the  process 
might  have  been  gentler,  although  the  goal 
of  a  Socialist  state  would  have  remained. 

He  suggested,  however,  that  the  Govern- 
ment would  not  have  had  to  use  the  same 
methods,  which  he  admitted  were  harsh. 
and  that  by  now  discussions  might  have  be- 
gun about  indemnifying  the  United  States 
for  seized  property. 

Preliminary  contacts  are  going  on  with 
Shell,  a  British-Dutch  company,  and  with  a 
French  construction  company,  both  of  which 
were  seized. 

HOPE  SUSTAINS  REBELS 

Arguing  that  armed  opposition  was  largely 
made  possible  by  U.S.  support,  or  the  hope 
of  It,  Dr.  Castro  said  that  if  relations  were 
normalized  It  would  no  longer  be  necessary 
to  keep  most  of  the  political  prisoners  In 
Jail.  Then,  he  said,  he  would  have  no  objec- 
tion to  releasing  them  and  allowing  them  to 
remain  In  Cuba  or  go  abroad. 

Dr.  Castro's  disclosure  on  a  target  date  for 
a  constitution  is  likely  to  be  of  great  inter- 
est. The  question  of  when  the  Cuban  revo- 
lution will  institutionalize  Itself  Is  one  of 
those  most  discussed  by  Cuban  specialists. 

By  setting  a  date — and  assuming  he  keeps 
It — Dr.  Castro  is  giving  himself  four  and  a 
half  more  years  in  which  to  make  up  his  mind 
as  to  Just  what  sort  of  revolution  he  wants 
it  to  be. 

No  one  here  thinks  Dr.  Castro  will  step 
down  once  a  constitution  is  adopted.  He 
may  well  continue  to  exercise  his  present 
role  as  head  of  the  Government,  the  army 
and  the  party. 

By  the  adoption  of  a  constitution  that  will 
set  out  the  nature  of  the  Government  and 
define  Its  relations  with  the  party,  the  role 
of  Dr.  Castro  as  shaper  as  well  as  leader  of 
Cuban  society  will,  by  definition,  be  cur- 
tailed. 

AUTHORITT  NOW    ABSOLUTE 

At  present,  Dr.  Castro  has  the  authority, 
if  he  wished,  to  declare  Cuba  anything  from 
a  monarchy  to  a  vegetarian  state.  With  a 
little  preparation,  most  observers  believe,  he 
would  have  the  political  power  as  well. 

Dr.  Castro  said  he  and  the  other  leaders  of 
the  revolution  were  too  busy  with  other  mat- 
ters— the  economy,  education,  defense — to  be 
able  to  dedicate  themselves  now  to  working 
out  a  constitution  and  the  final  party  struc- 
ture. 

Among  matters  that  would  have  to  be  de- 
cided, he  said,  Is  the  form  in  which  the  peo- 
ple would  participate  in  the  Government — 
by  elections  or  by  other  means — and  in  set- 
ting up  a  structure  of  local  government. 

In  accordance  with  the  practice  in  other 
Socialist  countries,  Dr.  Castro  expects  that 
hU  constitution  will  assign  to  the  party  the 
supreme  role  in  society,  above  that  of  the 
Oovemment. 

Dr.  Castro  said  that  before  this  occurred, 
"and  perhaps  soon,"  a  central  committee 
would  be  appointed  by  the  12-member  na- 
tional directorate,  which  he  heads.  This 
oommlttee.  which  will  be  considerably 
larger  than  the  directorate,  will  be  the  ulti- 
mata  party   authority   until   the    Congress 


meets,   although    the   directorate   will   con- 
tinue to  run  party  affairs,  he  said. 

SMALL   FARMERS  HELPED 

During  the  interview,  and  especially  dur- 
ing the  tours  of  the  countryside,  Dr.  Castro 
took  pains  to  stress  the  special  effort  made 
to  improve  the  condition  of  the  small  farm- 
ers. These  cultivate  30  percent  of  the  farm- 
lands;  the  state  cultivates  70  percent. 

"We  want  them  to  produce  more  and  to 
prosper,"  he  said.  "Their  children  may  pre- 
fer socialist  forms  of  production  and  many 
may  leave  the  land.  But  we  do  not  care  if 
they  take  20,  30  or  50  years  to  disappear. 
The  Important  thing  is  that  they  are  con- 
tributing to  the  economy." 

Dr.  Castro  disclosed  that  the  second  agrar- 
ian reform  law,  passed  last  year,  which  was 
to  have  taken  all  holdings  larger  than  160 
acres,  exempted  about  80  percent  of  such 
holdings  in  the  Sierra  Maestra  and  about 
26  percent  in  Havana  Province. 

E)r.  Castro  is  assigning  teams  of  agricul- 
ture students  to  teach  small  farmers  the  use 
of  grasses  and  fertilizer  and  to  encourage 
them  to  raise  more  dairy  cattle. 


[Prom  the  New  York  Times,  July  6,  1964] 

Havana  Sunday  :  Even  Zealots  Take  a  Bbeak 

From    Revolution 

Havana,  July  5. — It  Is  hot  and  bright  here 
today,  as  It  is  on  any  Havana  Sunday.  The 
sea  sparkles  and  the  city  gleams  yellow  and 
white  and  ready  for  use. 

It  is  a  day  when  the  Habanero  counts  his 
blessings  and  resigns  himself  to  making  the 
most  of  them.  It  Is  the  day  he  takes  some 
more  of  the  money  he  got  for  selling  his 
aunt's  piano — she  is  in  Miami — and  catches 
a  bus  and  goes  to  the  coast  to  a  little  res- 
taurant he  knows. 

Defying  the  country's  agricultural  difficul- 
ties, the  laws  of  thrift  and  the  'Voice  of 
America,  he  has  lunch. 

The  Havana  weekend — an  effort  to  wrest 
a  bit  of  private  solace  from  a  week  of  public 
concerns — has  many  activities  but  Sunday 
lunch  is  the  high  point.  The  rest  of  the 
week  the  Habanero  complains  of  strained 
nerves  and  an  unsatisfied  stomach.  Stm- 
days  he  suffers  triumphantly  from  indiges- 
tion. 

Restaurants  are  crowded  with  families  de- 
vouring pickled  fish,  potatoes,  rice,  beef,  beer, 
and  Jam.  There  Is  always  food  left  on  the 
plates:  the  Cuban  has  not  eaten  enough 
tmless  he  can  leave  some. 

DRAWS    FROM    SAVINGS 

The  chief  clerk,  whose  salary  is  220  pesos 
a  month  (the  peso  is  officially  worth  $1), 
I>ays  25  or  30  pesos  for  taking  out  his  wife, 
three  children,  his  mother-in-law,  and  a  poor 
friend.  He  pays  for  It  by  drawing  down  the 
savings  account  he  started  years  ago  to  buy 
a  piece  of  land,  and  by  skimping  the  rest 
of  the  week. 

The  Government  is  eager  to  absorb  the 
extra  spending  p>ower  that  Habaneros  still 
have,  in  order  to  ease  the  pressure  on  the 
country's  limited  production.  Setting  high 
restaurant  prices  and  counting  on  the  psy- 
chological significance  of  Sunday  lunch  is 
one  way.  Another  is  the  introduction  of  a 
revised  wage  scale  that  has  the  overall  effect 
of  reducing  pay  above  the  lowest  brackets. 

But  It  seems  unlikely  that  anything  will 
soon  break  this  middle-class  city's  habit  of 
saving  up  for  the  weekend. 

It  is  fair  to  say  that  even  those  most  en- 
thusiastic about  the  revolution  need  regular 
breaks  from  It.  Premier  Fidel  Castro  himself 
spends  many  evenings  silently  watching  old 
movies. 

FAMILIXS     ON    WEOLENDS 

On  weekends  the  Cuban  crowd  Is  ccnnposed 
of  families,  Instead  of  brigades,  work  groups 
and  delegations.  On  Sattirdays  they  fill  the 
nightclubs,  which  are  shabby  but  loud,  or 
sit  on  benches  arotmd  the  Parqvie  Central 
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drinking  soda  pop  and  listening  to  a  cornet 
band. 

Sunday  mornin6;s  they  swim  off  beaches 
east  of  the  city  To  the  west,  the  workers' 
clubs,  with  their  bit  of  artificial  beach,  use 
also  crowded.  The  adults  sit  In  rocking- 
chairs  four  deep  and  w,itch  the  sea  The 
children  paddle  and  dive  from  the  bre:ik- 
waters. 

In  the  aftemi>in  some  sfo  to  the  rires. 
others  to  Coney  IsU\nd,  which  has  a  merry- 
go-round,    a   rollerf^M.i.ster    and    cottoncandy 

In  the  evening  there  are  Ions:  lines  for  the 
old  American  movies,  and  shorter  ones  for 
those  from  Italy,  France,  and  Poland  Seats 
are  available  any  time  for  Ru.sslan  and  Chi- 
nese films. 

Later,  the  seawall  along  the  waterfront 
drive  Is  dotted  wl'h  fishermen  TTiey  bring 
bait  cans,  set  out  fmir  or  Ave  weighted  lines, 
smoke,  chat,  and  stay  all  night. 

[Prom  the  New  York  Times.  July  8,  1964! 
Castro's  OvERTt'RE 

The  rapprochement  with  the  United  States 
which  Pldel  Castro  after  manv  hints  now  has 
proposed  openly  and  f  jr  whlrh  he  says  he 
would  forgo  subversion  abroad  Is  encour- 
aging, as  la  his  virtual  exclusion  of  new  crises 
for  the  moment  over  American  overflights 
and  the  Guantanamo  base 

In  his  18-hour,  3-d  ly  Interview  with  our 
Havana  correspondent  Richard  Eder,  which 
the  Times  publl.shed  this  week.  Dr  Castro 
admitted  for  the  tlrst  time  th.it  Cuba  as  well 
as  the  United  .States  mu.st  bear  responsibility 
for  the  Washlna;tr>n-H.ivMna  conflict.  His 
talk  of  compensatl -n  f'T  expropriated  Ameri- 
can properties,  whl'.e  rfltx-ated  'o  the  future, 
recognized  these  cl.iims  as  valid.  He  even 
praised  the  Alliance  f  >r  Progress 

Dr.  Castro's  tlmit.^:  -.uj?k:f>  ,*.^  an  attempt  to 
forestall  action  by  t!:e  Ir.'er-.Amerlcan  For- 
eign Ministers  Conference  July  21  that  will 
t.ike  up  Cuban  subversion  in  Venezuela. 
But  It  Is  likely  that  there  are  more  Impor- 
tant considerations 

The  Cuban  Premier's  cfTer  to  halt  arms 
shipments  and  economic  aid  to  revolun- 
tlonary  movements  abroad  x,is  ondltloned 
on  a  halt  In  forelg:-.  meaning  United 
States — aid  to  antl-Cxstr-)  n)' cements  He 
clearly  would  like  to  end  the  raids  and 
sabotage  of  exile  groups  Tt-.ere  also  are  In- 
dications that  Mtj«cow  deep  In  conflict  with 
Pelplng  and  tired  of  its  $1  rii;!!lon  a  day  aid 
burden,  has  been  pres.sir.g  H.r.ana  to  ease 
ter,.slon3  with  W.i.sh!ngf.>n  But  Dr  C.istro  s 
chief  motivation  imdoubtedlv  is  a  desire  to 
end  the  American  boycott  which  has  Intensi- 
fied Havana's  economic  problems 

Economic  difficulties  abound  In  Cuba. 
Sugar  output  has  dropped  40  percent  below 
pre-Castro  days.  Vehicles,  spcre  p.irts  for 
m.^chlnery,  consumer  goods,  and  many  fo<xls 
are  short.  The  national  IncDme  overall  h.is 
declined  20  percent  over  the  p;ist  5  years. 
While  the  American  boycott  shows  no  sign  of 
bringing  down  the  Castro  regime.  It  has 
thwarted  development  of  the  country  and 
created  major  strains.  And  it  now  evidently 
hiis  helped  produce  Dr.  Castro  s  bid  for  nego- 
tiations. 

Washington's  skeptical  reaction  Insists  on 
performance  rather  than  rnik  m  termlnatlr;g 
Cuban  subversion  abroad  H.ivana  Is  asked 
to  end  Its  military  ties  with  and  dependence 
on  Moscow.  But  beyond  these  oftsuued 
conditions,  there  Is  a  deep  disinclination  to 
agree  to  the  continuation  of  a  Communist 
state  of  any  kind  In  the  Western  Hemisphere 
A  modification  of  this  long-established 
American  policy  Is  hUhiy  unlikely  before  the 
November  elections  Whether  It  becomes  an 
l.ssue  afterward  probably  will  depei-.d  on  Dr 
Castro's  persistence  In  pursuing  his  new  con- 
ciliatory line. 

Meanwhile.  It  Is  worth  making  the  effort  to 
find  out  whether  Cuba's  Premier  really  Is  pre- 
pared to  halt  subversive  operations  abroad 
If  a  break  with  Moscow  were  to  be  made  the 


precondition  for  iiegotl.itlons  with  Cuba,  all 
chani  e  nf  .i  parlev  would  be  destroyetl  before 
It  betfan,  f^r  this  is  preoijely  wh.it  would 
have  to  be  negotiated  In  exchange  for  a  lift- 
ing of  the  .\meric  m  boycott.  Elimination  of 
the  boycott  would.  In  turn,  remove  the  rea- 
son fur  Havana's  ctunomlc  dependem-e  on 
the  Soviet  Union  as  well  as  any  excuse  for 
military  ties  with  Russia. 

T!;e  err.itlc  Cuban  leader  Is  not  a  man  with 
whom  It  would  be  easy  to  negotiate  But  the 
offer  he  now  has  made  Is  one  that  at  least 
deserves  scrlou.'*  scrutiny  and  thorough  ex- 
ploration, 

I  Prom  the  Providence  Journal.  July  7,  1964) 
Castro's     Bid    Warra.nts    FniTurR    Review 

Fidel  Castro  hiisn't  hollered  uncle"  U) 
Uncle  Sam,  but  he  whispered  .si.>inething  that 
sounded  a  little  bit  like  It  m  a  lengthy  In- 
terview reported  yesterday 

Speaking  with  a  restraint  toward  North 
-Americans  that  he  has  not  shown  since  he 
seized  power  In  Cuba  In  1959,  Cjistro  m.ide 
a  clear  bid  for  a  truce  In  the  hostilities  that 
have  ranged  on  many  fronts  between  Cuba 
and  the  United  States  In  recent  years  Hl.s 
remarks  suggested  that  two  lines  of  U  H.  ac- 
tion against  Castro's  Cuban  communism  are 
beginning  to  hurt     They  are  : 

(li  U.S  support  for  antl-Castro  griufs 
seeking  to  unseat  the  Havana  regime 

(21    The  US    trade  embargo  agaln.st  Cuba 

C.iStro  -specincally  offered  to  halt  material 
support  to  Latin  American  revolutionary 
movements  if  we  will  Bt*?p  supporting  his 
foes.  In  return  for  a  re.sumptlon  of  US. 
trade,  the  Cuban  dictator  offered  to  discuss 
Indemnities  for  seized  American  properties 
He  also  tossed  out  a  number  of  other  hints 
and  promises  that  appear  to  have  been  care- 
fully designed  to  try  to  regain  the  .\merlcun 
gcKxl  will  that  Castro  once  enjiiyed  and 
which  he  ha-s  systematically  destroyed,  by 
word  and  deed,  over  the  last  5  years  He 
promised  a  constitution  for  his  country  by 
Janu;Lry  I.  1969.  and  he  promised  to  release 
mo«t  of  his  p<jlltical  prisoners — If  we  stop 
supporting  counterrevolutionaries  He  even 
had  a  good  word  to  say  for  the  Alliance 

It  would  be  rash  to  leap  to  conclusions 
from  this  one  Interview  with  a  man  who  has 
been  anything  but  clear  and  consistent  In 
his  behavior.  Castro's  record  of  betrayal  of 
the  Ideals  of  the  Cuban  revolution — under- 
scored by  the  recent  defection  of  his  own 
sl.ster;  his  record  of  blatant  antl-Amerlcan- 
Ism  and  >f  Intrigue  on  behalf  of  our  enemies; 
his  record  of  conspiracy  against  other  l.atln 
governments — all  these  are  too  serious  and 
t<x}  recent  to  be  quickly  forgotten. 

But  It  would  also  he  wrong  to  take  Premier 
Castro's  reconciliation  gesture  as  a  sign  our 
policies  have  brought  him  to  his  knees  and 
as  a  signal  to  move  in  for  the  kill  Unques- 
tionably, the  Havana  regime  Is  uneasy  about 
the  stepped-up  activities  of  Its  foes  Un- 
doubtedly, our  trade  restrictions  are  hurt- 
ing— before  the  revolution.  Cuba  depended 
heavily  on  U.S.  trade.  The  Soviet  Union 
probably  cannot  offer  a  satisfactory  substi- 
tute, especially  when  It  comes  to  -supplying 
spare  parts  for  the  Amerlcan-bullt  Industrial 
and  other  equipment  which  must  still  make 
up  a  hirge  part  of  Cuba's  capital  sUKk 
Nevertheless,  there  Is  no  sign  that  the  Soviet 
UnJon  Is  willing  to  let  lU  Western  Hemi- 
sphere satellite  fall  by  default.  There  Is  still 
no  Indication  that  Castro  could  be  toppled 
by  other  than  direct  American  military  In- 
tervention— a  step  that  no  responsible  Amer- 
ican leader  Is  prepared  to  take. 

We  should  explore  Castro's  new  mixxl 
cautiously,  but  with  the  kind  of  open  mind 
toward  new  possibilities  that  Senator  Kvi.- 
BRICHT  urged  several  months  ago  Indeed. 
C.vstro's  remarks  may  have  been  prompted  by 
Senator  FuLBRiGHT'3  daring  su^irestlon  that 
there  Is  room  for  accommodation  between 
the  United  States  and  Cuba.  It  Is  quite  pos- 
sible   that  Castro   Is   genuinely  Interested  In 
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pulling  back  from  his  entangling  aUi»n^ 
with  the  Soviet  Union  and  is  wearying  oM^ 
Increasingly  futile  efforts  to  stir  up  troubl 
on  the  Latin  American  mainland  He  ^* 
be  ready  U<  try  the  role  of  a  Tito  jf  ^^V 
we  should  not  dl.scurage  him 


THE       RKPUHLIC'.AN      CH.MXENQiU 
ADDRESS    UY    SENATOR    KUCHEL 
AT   REPIBI.ICAN  NATIONAL  CON 
VENl'ION 

Mr.  KUCHET.  Mr.  President,  on  Mon- 
clay  July  i:j.  I  was  invited  to  .speak 
briefly  at  the  opening  ses.sion  of  the 
Republican  National  Convention  m  San 
Franci.sc-o  I  a.sk  unaniin')U.s  corLsoni  that 
my  ..-oniinenus  at  that  time  be  included 
m  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
wa^  ordered  to  be  primed  in  the  Record 
as  follows: 

The  Republican  Chai.i.enge 
I  Remarks  of  U  S  Senator  Tir  >ma.s  H  Kichel 
at    the    Republican    National    Convention 
San    Francisco.    Calif.,    Monday.   July   13 
1964 1 

Mr  Chairman,  delegates  to  the  Republican 
National  Convention,  my  fellow  Republicani 
ladles  and  gentlemen,  California  is  h  inored 
th.it  our  party  should  choose  San  Francisco 
fi.r  Its  convention  In  1964,  and  I  am  very  Rlad 
to  welcome  you  to  our  State  and  to  this  city 

Your  decisions  will  be  of  the  most  pro- 
found Importance  to  the  future  of  our  Re- 
public  and,  beyond  that,  to  the  future  of 
mankind  California,  now  our  country's  moet 
populous  State,  has  an  enormous  stake  and 
a  lively  Interest  In  all  that  you  may  dc 
Republican  doctrine  written  Into  law  in  pati 
years,  has  helped  California  to  conserve  our 
resources,  build  our  harbors  and  our  high- 
ways, expand  our  education,  and  Irrigate  our 
farms. 

Living  alongside  the  Pacific  Ocean,  and 
sharing  a  common  bound.iry  with  a  friendly 
foreign  neighbor,  our  cosmopolitan.  18  mil- 
lion citizens  are  drawn  from  every  one  of 
the  earth's  corners,  and  perhaps  from  every 
blood  and  f.ilth,  and  t<igether  we  share  a 
common  pride  that  we  are  all  free 

Just  a  century  ago.  In  1864.  your  political 
forbears  met  In  convention  In  the  midst  of 
a  civil  war.  The  issue  was  the  American 
Union-  should  It  remain  supreme  or  should 
It  become  subservient ''  Tlie  Lssue  w.is  slav- 
ery— should  a  human  being  In  .America  bt 
a  chattel  or  should  he  be  free  ' 

The  delegates  at  Baltimore  adopted,  by 
acclamation,  an  Amerlc.in  platform  dedi- 
cated "to  the  Integrity  of  the  Union"  and 
to  "the  paramount  authority  of  the  Con- 
stitution and  the  laws  of  the  Unittnl  SUtes" 
It  courageously  sought  an  end  to  slavery 
Lincoln  was  vindicated,  and  the  Union 
emerged  triumphant. 

The  world  ha.s  turned  over  many  times 
since  the  conflict  of  the  1860's.  but  the  strug- 
gle against  slavery.  In  all  Its  ugly  forms,  and 
facets,  remains  nn  unfinished  t  u-k  But 
the  Republican  Party,  bv  lt,s  s<i!emn  word 
again  and  again  has  redcdlcated  lUself  to 
equal  treatment  and  equal  dignity  before  the 
law  for  all  our  people,  rich  and  poor  black 
and  white.  Christian  and  Jew  And  In  the 
worldwide  flKht  ai;aln.«^t  the  slavery  of  god- 
less, lm[terlall.stlc.  International  communism 
Republican  platforms  and  leadership  have 
consistently  pledged  a  stroni:  .\merlca  bo 
th.it  we  shall  rem.iln  a  free  America  We 
ha'.e  accepted  the  inesi-ajiable  duty  of  leader- 
ship In  the  global  quest  for  liberty,  and  for 
!>eace  'Alth  JVLstlce,  where  our  nev-found 
nuclear  power  may  serve  the  human  race 
rather  than  exterminate  It,  and  obliterate 
the  globe 

San  Francisco  has  memories  for  you  a*  '* 
has  for  me      Here,  "the  town  meeting  of  the 
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world,"  the  United  Nations,  was  born  In 
1945  to  give  new  hope  to  a  war-weary  hu- 
manity Here,  that  great  patriot.  General 
Eisenhower,  was  renominated  by  our  con- 
vention m  1956,  to  give  the  country  peace 
and  prog.'-e.ss  fur  another  4  years. 

Republicans,  yours  is  the  challenge,  to  face 
the  d.ingers  and  the  opportunities,  too,  of 
tomorrow  You  can  rededlcate  our  party  to 
the  high  road  we  have  been  traveling.  You 
can  wTite  a  platform  and  select  a  nominee 
Tho  will  stand  before  the  people  and  receive 
their  faith  AH  America  fervently  prays  that 
you  shall  have  the  courage,  and  the  vision, 
and  the  wL-^dom  to  do  the  Job. 


CAPTIVE   NATIONS  WEEK 

Mr   YOUNG  of  Ohio.     Mr.  President. 

in  accordance  with  a  resolution  of  Con- 
gre.'^.s.  President  Johnson  designated  last 
week  a.s  Captive  Nations  Week.  Each 
year  thi.s  week  is  set  aside  to  remind  all 
of  us  who  uxlay  enjoy  the  full  fruits  of 
freedom  of  the  tragic  phght  of  millions 
of  people  deprived  of  their  freedom  by 
Cotnnuini.st  ag^'res.«ion  in  Eastern  Eu- 
rope. Likewi.se.  it  i.s  .set  aside  to  remind 
all  the  people  of  the  captive  nations  that 
America  continues  to  support  their  just 
and  rightful  aspirations  for  freedom  and 
seir-detennination. 

Citizens  of  nations  held  captive  by  in- 
ternational communism  have  been  sub- 
ject to  one  of  the  cruelcst  colonialisms 
of  all  limes.  Their  Communist  captors 
have  not  only  taken  from  them  their 
land  and  their  way  of  life,  but  have  also 
sout;ht  to  destroy  tlieir  heritage,  their 
hk-itory.  and  their  very  spirit.  Neverthe- 
less, whereas  the  Soviet  Union  has  suc- 
ceeded for  the  time  bein^'  in  conquering 
their  frovernments.  she  has  utterly  failed 
to  capture  their  hopes,  ideals,  and  will 
to  be  free. 

De.*;pite  the  tyranny  under  which  they 
live,  the  people  of  these  hapless  nations 
look  to  the  West  as  a  source  of  hope  and 
inspiration  and  to  the  United  States  as  a 
friend.  This  was  recently  seen  by  the 
warm  and  enthusiastic  welcome  ac- 
corded Attorney  General  Kennedy  by 
the  Poli.sh  people  on  his  visit  to  their 
country.  Wherever  he  went,  crowds 
cheered  our  Attorney  General  despite 
the  fact  that  such  demonstrations  are 
dLscouraged  by  the  Pohsh  Communist 
government  and  the  visit,  itself,  was  ig- 
nored and  unpublicized  by  that  govern- 
ment in  its  state-controlled  newspapers 
and  broadca.sts. 

In  recent  years  we  have  been  encour- 
aged by  signs  of  increased  independence 
amonp  Communist  bloc  nations.  Indi- 
cations are  that  the  widely  reported 
ideological  siJJit  between  the  Chinese 
CommunistvS  and  the  Soviet  Union  is  in- 
creasingly bitter,  deep,  and  permanent. 
World  communi.sm  can  no  longer  pre- 
tend to  be  a  monolithic  whole  unalter- 
ably dedicated  to  the  forceful  destruc- 
tion of  the  West.  As  a  result,  actions  in 
Praeue,  Budaix\st,  Warsaw,  and  other 
capitals  of  captive  nations  of  Eastern 
Europe  can  no  longer  be  completely  con- 
trolled by  the  push  of  a  button  in  Mos- 
cow. We  must  encourage  and  exploit 
this  trend. 

During  the  past  few  years  our  com- 
munication and  commerce  with  captive 
nations  has  increased  greatly.    We  have 


entered  into  trade  agreements  regarding 
nonstrategic  materials  with  the  more 
"independent"  satellites.  These  agree- 
ments are  to  our  advantage.  They  result 
in  better  business  for  American  workers 
and  businessmen  and  help  to  bolster  the 
independence  of  these  nations  from  their 
Communist  captors.  I  am  confident 
that  commerce  between  our  nations  will 
grow,  a^  will  the  consternation  of  Mos- 
cow at  these  developments.  So  long  as 
people  are  held  captive  under  the  heavy 
yoke  of  communism,  our  efforts  to  en- 
hance their  freedom  should  be  endless. 

It  would  be  well  for  all  Americans  to 
remember  that  our  bonds  with  the  cap- 
tive nations  of  the  world  go  far  beyond 
mere  bonds  of  sympathy.  Many  citizens 
of  these  lands  have  migrated  to  our 
shores  and  made  outstanding  contribu- 
tions to  the  growth  and  greatness  of  our 
Nation.  In  addition,  our  ideals  of  free- 
dom and  justice  have  become  a  part  of 
their  heritage,  as,  indeed,  of  that  of  all 
mankind. 

The  right  of  national  self-determina- 
tion is  an  established  principle  of  inter- 
national justice.  It  is  the  cornerstone 
of  our  foreign  policy.  Throughout  our 
history  we  have  opposed  the  domination 
of  one  country  by  another.  Observance 
of  Captive  Nations  Week  is  another  man- 
ifestation of  this  opposition.  By  keep- 
ing alive  the  concept  of  freedom  in  the 
hearts  and  minds  of  men  everywhere,  we 
are  fulfilling  a  small  part  of  our  great 
obligations  as  a  leader  for  freedom, 
liberty,  and  justice  in  the  world. 


MAIL  COVERS 


Mr.  LONG  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, on  March  11  of  this  year  I  intro- 
duced a  bill,  S.  2627,  to  prohibit  a  pro- 
cedure of  the  Post  Office  Department 
known  as  a  "mall  cover."  Before  the 
attention  of  the  public  was  drawn  by  the 
publicity  of  the  Cohn  case,  few  Amer- 
icans were  aware  of  this  dubious  form 
of  invading  their  privacy.  Since  then, 
reaction  to  the  device  has  been  in- 
creasing. 

Recently,  the  Kansas  City  Times  pub- 
lished an  editorial  concerning  mail 
covers  which  I  think  represents  the 
concern  of  the  majority  of  our  citizens 
toward  the  unregulated  use  of  this 
device. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  editorial  of  the  July  16 
Kansas  City  Times  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objeciton.  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

(Prom  the  Kansas  City  Times,  July  16.  1964] 
The  Duticttlt  Question  of  "Mah.  Covers" 

The  Poet  Office  Department  has  Isued  an 
Informational  directive  on  "mall  covers"  fol- 
lowing the  recent  Roy  Cohn  fuss.  Cohn,  the 
controversial  aid  to  the  late  Senator  Joseph 
McCarthy,  discovered  by  accident  last  Feb- 
ruary that  he  was  the  object  of  a  mall  cover. 
The  Department  defines  It  this  way: 

"A  mall  cover  simply  consists  of  recording 
from  e«w;h  piece  of  mall  the  name  and  ad- 
dress of  sender,  date  and  place  of  postmark- 
ing, and  class  of  mall.  Only  the  material 
appearing  on  the  wrapper  Is  noted.  In  no 
case  Is  mail  delayed  or  opened  during  a  man 
watch." 


The  Post  Office  Department  explains  fur- 
ther: 

"Except  In  cases  of  fugitives,  a  request  for 
a  mall  cover  must  be  approved  by  the  postal 
inspector  In  charge,  who  is  directly  respon- 
sible to  the  chief  inspector  for  his  action. 
Only  requests  from  bona  fide  law  enforce- 
ment agencies  are  honored," 

Senator  Edward  'V.  Long,  Democrat,  of 
Missouri,  has  introduced  a  bill  that  would 
make  mail  covers  illegal.  The  Senator  calls 
it  an  "espionage  procedure"  In  which  "the 
full  power  of  the  Government  Is  brought  to 
bear  on  tlie  individual." 

No  doubt  the  device  of  the  mail  cover  Is 
very  convenient  for  law  enforcement  agen- 
cies and  tlae  Post  Office  Department  probably 
is  very  circumspect  In  its  use.  But  perhaps 
something  more  than  expediency  and  caution 
is  involved. 

So  far  as  the  Individual  citizen  is  con- 
cerned, taxes  paid  In  support  of  the  Poet 
Office  Department  are  paid  for  a  service,  not 
for  the  dubious  privilege  of  having  his  mall 
checked  and  information  passed  on  to  the 
FBI,  the  local  sheriff  or  the  chief  of  police. 
Whether  the  fifth  amendment  and  self-in- 
crimination are  involved  might  some  day  be 
a  question  for  the  courts. 

If  mail  covers  are  essential  in  the  enforce- 
ment of  the  law,  then  a  more  proper  pro- 
cedure might  be  the  requirement  of  a  court 
order  to  institute  them.  A  Judge  might  be 
a  better  autliority  to  make  the  decision  than 
a  policeman  and  a  postal  inspector. 


THE  MORMON  TABERNACLE  CHOIR 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  on  this 
Pioneer  Day,  the  117th  anniversai-y  of 
the  arrival  of  the  Mormon  pioneers  in 
the  valley  of  the  Great  Salt  Lake,  it  is 
most  appropriate  to  take  note  of  another 
anniversary  this  month,  that  of  the 
world-renowned  Mormon  Tabernacle 
Choir. 

Yesterday,  it  was  my  great  pleasure  to 
hear  this  375-voice  choir  sing  at  the 
White  House,  for  President  Johnson  and 
his  guests.  The  moving  performance 
served  further  to  confirm  my  opinion 
that  the  Mormon  Tabernacle  Choir  is 
the  greatest  choral  group  in  our  country, 
and  probably  in  the  entire  world. 

Several  of  my  friends  have  commented 
on  the  pleasure  it  has  given  them  to  lis- 
ten to  a  live  performance  of  the  taber- 
nacle choir.  P\)rtunately,  many  people 
in  the  East  will  have  an  opportunity  to 
hear  the  tabernacle  choir  in  concert  dur- 
ing the  next  few  days.  The  choir  is  cur- 
rently on  the  20th  tour  it  has  taken  dur- 
ing its  long,  ovation-filled  history.  In  the 
past  few  days,  concerts  have  been  given 
at  Houston,  New  Orleans,  and  Atlanta; 
and  another  will  be  performed  today  at 
the  World's  Fair.  The  choir  will  go  from 
New  York  City  to  sing  at  Rochester, 
Cleveland,  Milwaukee,  and  Minneapolis. 
En  route,  the  choir  will  see  a  perform- 
ance of  the  famous  Mormon  Pageant  on 
the  Hill  Cumorah,  near  the  boyhood 
home  of  Joseph  Smith,  at  Palmyra,  N.Y. 

The  tabernacle  choir  is  a  most  unusual 
group,  especially  for  a  choral  organiza- 
tion of  its  massive  size.  All  the  choir 
members  serve  without  pay;  many  com- 
mute from  towns  far  from  Salt  Lake 
City,  to  attend  two  or  more  weekly  re- 
hearsals, broadcasts,  and  recording  ses- 
sions. 

The  spirit  of  dedication  and  service 
which  these  choir  members  continually 
display  illustrates  the  spirit  of  the  entire 
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Church  of  Jesus  Christ  of  Latter-day 
Saints.  Unlike  most  denominaHons.  the 
Mormons  have  no  paid  clergy;  all  the 
clerical  and  organizational  positions  are 
filled  by  laymen.  Moreover,  the  activi- 
ties of  the  Mormon  Church  are  broad  in 
scope.  Their  youth,  recreational,  and 
social-service  groups  are  the  pride  of  all 
who  know  them. 

Not  only  do  Mormons  give  generously 
of  their  time  to  church  activities,  but 
they  also  give  generously  of  their  wealth 
Like  the  early  Christians,  every  good 
Mormon  tithes,  giving  a  tenth  of  his  in- 
come, before  taxes,  to  his  church  In 
addition.  Mormon  families  help  maintain 
their  sons  and  daughters  as  missionaries 
throughout  the  world  These  fine  young 
people  give  2  years  or  more  of  their  lives 
to  perform  monetarily  unremunerated 
service  for  their  church  and  for  the 
principles  in  which  they  believe. 

The  tabernacle  choir  exemplifies  a 
slgniflcant  Mormon  contribution  to  our 
Western  States— adding  to  the  cultural 
activities  of  our  area.  The  Mormon 
people  and  their  church  have  done  much 
in  promoting  musical,  educational,  and 
artistic  Interests  in  the  intermountain 
West.  In  the  fields  of  choral  and  in- 
strimiental  music,  tiie  theater,  ballet, 
and  the  dance,  the  Lattpr-day  Saint^s 
have  enriched  the  life  of  our  area  For 
instance,  I  know  of  no  other  city  of 
comparable  size  in  all  America  which 
is  such  a  noted  center  of  the  perform- 
ing arts  as  Is  Salt  Lake  City,  the  capital 
of  Mormon  country 

As  a  Senator  from  Idaho,  it  is  entirely 
natural  for  me  to  dwell  up<^)n  Utah  irusti- 
tutions  and  to  pay  my  tribute  to  t,'roups 
such  as  the  Mormon  Tabernacle  Choir, 
since  there  Is  a  close  feeling  of  unity 
between  the  people  of  Idaho  and  tiie 
people  of  Utah.  Today  is  Utah  s  day  at 
the  World's  Pair;  today  is  aLso  Pioneer 
Day  in  both  Idaho  and  Utah.  It  is  fit- 
ting that  today  we  Join  in  paying  our 
respects  to  the  Mormon  pioneers  and 
to  their  accomplished  decendants 


CAPTIVE  NATIONS  WEEK 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  last  week 
our  Nation  commemorated  the  sixth  ob- 
servance of  Captive  Nations  Week.  This 
anniversary  should  serve  as  an  effective 
reminder  of  the  continued  presence  of 
Communist  tyranny  throughout  the 
world. 

Over  25  sovereign  nations  now  lie  be- 
hind the  Iron  Curtain  The  list  includes 
Lithuania,  Latvia.  Estonia.  Poland,  Hun- 
gary. East  Germany.  Czechoslovakia. 
Rumania,  mainland  China,  and  Cuba. 

These  countries  are  the  victims  of 
Commimist  treachery  The  Communists 
used  force  and  subversion  to  bring  them 
Into  the  Red  orbit,  and  then  ruled  with 
troops  and  guns.  Government  by  choice 
was  replaced  by  government  by  decree. 

But  murder,  torture,  and  imprison- 
ment did  not  crush  the  spirit  of  the 
people  of  the  captive  nations.  In  East 
Germany.  Poland,  and  Hungary,  men. 
women,  and  children  sacrified  their  lives 
in  futile  attempts  to  rid  their  countries 
of  Commimist  dictatorship.  And  in  Ber- 
lin, the  Communists  had  to  build  a  wall 
to  hold  back  the  thousands  who  pre- 
ferred libotj  to  slavery. 


We   who  are   free  do  not   forget    the 

people  u(  the  capl.ve  nations  Their 
suffering  is  our  sufferint:  Their  hopes 
are  our  hopes  We  know  tliat  someday 
they  will  a«ain  be  our  partners  m 
freedom 


SECRETARY       OF       LABOR       WTRTZ 
URGES    NEW    IMMIGRATION    IJKV/ 

Mr  H.ART  Mr  Pre.sidenr,  a  year  at,'o. 
on  July  23.  1^63.  President  Kennedy  .vnt 
to  Congress  a  historic  mes.saKe  recom- 
me:idlnz  the  removal  of  the  national 
or!4?ins  quota  .system  from  our  ba.slc  im- 
mmration  law  It  was  my  privilege  to 
introduce  the  bill  iS  1932)  to  curry  out 
the  recommendations  of  the  President, 
and  26  Senators  from  both  sides  of  the 
aisle  joined  in  c  )sp<:)n.soring  the  bill 

In  the  past  several  weeks  I  have  in- 
vited the  attention  of  my  colleamies  to 
.statements  In  .support  of  the  bill  by 
Secretary  of  State  Ru.sk  and  Attorney 
General  Kennedy  before  a  House  sub- 
committee. Pearlier  today.  Secretary  of 
Labor  Willard  Wirtz  added  his  support  to 
the  bill,  and  testified  on  the  economic 
benefits  of  the  proposed  le.'islation 

Pre-sident  Johnson  and  his  administra- 
tion are  to  be  cimmended  for  the;r  firm 
U-adership  in  a  significant  area  of  pub- 
lic policy 

I  a.sk  unanimous  consent  that  Secre- 
tary Wirtz'  timely  statement  be  made  a 
;  art  of  my  remarks  at  tins  point  m  the 
Record. 

There  bein«  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  m  tiie 
Record,  as  follows: 

-iTArEMF..NT  L'F  W  WltLARD  WlRTZ  .-if.lRETARY 
')»•  [.\B<"'R  BeKiRE  the  .S'  Bt  I'MMrrTEE  O.N 
I.VJMIC.RATII1.N     AND    N  AT  lo.N  M.ITY  .     HofSE    JU- 

d:l  lARY   OjMmittee.  on   HR    7700,  Amend- 

I.NO  THE   iMMKiRATlON  AND  NATIONAHTY    .^iT 

.J'  i.Y  23.   1964 

Mr  Chairman,  I  am  grateful  for  this  op- 
tM>rt,nnUy  to  testify  In  support  of  HR  7700. 
.1  bill  designed  b.ialcally  to  eliminate  the 
dLiiTlmlnatory  national  origins  system  from 
our  Immigration  l.iw 

In  the  40  years  since  that  law  Wiis  en- 
acted, the  position  and  the  responsibilities  of 
the  United  States  In  the  world  aren»i  liave 
changed  dramatically  All  of  manltlnd  are 
now  acutely  sensitive  to  the  basic  and  funda- 
mental differences  between  thoee  systems  of 
»{overnment.  that  are  dedicated  to  the  free- 
dom of  man  und  thoee  which  are  bent  \ipon 
hl.i  en.<<lavement  To  the  citizens  of  the  free 
World  and  to  millions  of  person.s  Imprisoned 
behind  the  wall.i  of  totHllUirlanlsm.  the 
I'm  ted  States  has  become  the  symbol  of 
hope  that  the  dignity  of  every  Individual 
person  will  some  day  be  accorded  equal  re- 
spect by  all  others  regnrdlesa  of  the  Indi- 
viduals ethnic  or  nallonul  origin 

In  these  40  years  the  common  caUvstrophe 
of  war  and  the  bitter  struggle  agaln.st  th*" 
corrosive  forces  of  cnmmunl.sm  huve  forge<l 
A  new  imlty  of  Interest  among  the  people.s 
of  the  free  nations  We  are  Jolne<l  with  the 
people  of  .\.sla  Africa,  Europe  and  our  own 
hernl.sphere  In  pre?'ervlng  demo<.'riiiy  us  u 
political  and  social  Institution 

In  this  contemp<irary  .setting,  ihe  dlscrlm- 
In.itory  features  of  th»>  1924  Immigration 
legislation  are  anachronistic 

The  historic  ClvH  Rights  .^ct  of  1964  brings 
one  part  of  our  law  In  line  with  the  dtctat«8 
of  our  conscience  that  dLscrlmlnatlm  has  no 
place  In  a  free  ai-.d  dem<XTatlc  society.  It 
enunciates  the  vital  principle  of  equal  r«c- 
ognltlon,  equal  status,  equal  opporttinlty. 
and  equal  protection  for  all  persons  without 


regard  to  race,  creed,  color,  or  national  orl 
gins      The  dl.scrlmlnatory  features  of  the  n»* 
tioual    origins   quot.i   system,  still   a  pan  ^ 
nur    imnUgratlon    laws     is    InconsUtent  with 
this  vital  principle 

•The  use  of  n.itlonal  origin  quota  system. 
Is  without  basis  In  either  logic  or  reason  It 
neither  satisfies  a  national  need  nor  accom- 
plishes .in  International  purpose  •  This  v» 
President  Kennedy's  appraisal 

President  John.son  has  summed  up  the  sit- 
uation In  forceful  terms  "In  esubllghlmt 
preferences,  the  Nation  which  was  buUt  by 
the  immigrants  of  all  lands  can  ask  thoi 
who  now  seek  admission.  'What  can  you  do 
for  your  country?':  but  we  should  not  be  ask- 
Ing    In  what  country  were  you  bjrn""" 

The  inequities  and  the  discriminatory 
aspects  of  the  present  Immigration  legisla- 
tion have  been  described  by  other  wllneese* 
before  this  committee  Remedial  leglslauon 
Is  long  overdue,  and  section  201  (at  of  HA 
7700  repre.'^ents  a  s<jund  approach  to  the  prob^ 
lem  It  provides  f  ir  the  elimination  of  the 
national  origin  tjuot.is  over  a  5-year  period. 
Though  It  retains  a  10-percent  annual  lim- 
itation on  the  adml.ssion  of  Immigrants  from 
any  quota  c  uintry.  the  pool  of  164.200,  sub- 
Jf><t  to  certain  family  and  (X-cupatlonal  pref- 
erences, win  be  used  on  a  first-come.  flr«t- 
gr.mted  basis 

My  testimony.  a.s  Secretary  of  Labor,  is  moet 
appropriately  addressed  to  the  effect  of  HJl 
7700  on  the  work  force  In  this  country 
Ak'atnst  the  eiverall  annual  average  quota  of 
155  600  an  average  of  97.500  quota  Immlgr&nU 
were  admitted  during  the  ye.irs  1958  to  1963. 
It  Is  anticipated  that  the  enactment  of  HR 
7700,  In  Its  present  form,  would  result  In  the 
admission  In  1969  of  the  maximum  permis- 
sible number,  or  an  Increment  of  approxi- 
mately 81  700  It  Is  likely  that.  In  addition. 
an  annual  average  of  5,000  refugees  may  come 
In 

Of  the  97  500  average  admitted  to  the 
United  .States  under  present  provisions,  an 
estimated  average  of  48  600  entered  the  labor 
market  during  the  period  1959  through 
1963  Our  best  estimates,  which  of  necessity 
exclude  refugees  whose  characteristics  and 
origin  are  Indeterminate,  are  that  under  the 
revised  system  an  additional  23,150  would  be 
added  to  the  labor  force 

When  measured  against  a  projected  total 
work  force  of  79  million  In  1969,  the  first  year 
In  which  the  total  quotas  would  be  pooled, 
It  becomes  apparent  that  the  Impact  from 
the  additional  nvimber  will  be  Insignificant 
The  ratio  of  23  150  new  immigrant  entrants 
Into  the  labor  m.irket.  under  the  proposed 
new  system,  to  the  total  US.  work  force 
would  be  ab<jut  1  to  3.000 

The  preference  categories  which  would  be 
established  under  this  bill  would  serve  a  hu- 
manitarian purpose  by  facilitating  the 
uniting  of  families  kept  apart  by  the  nar- 
rower provisions  of  the  present  law  At  the 
san^e  time  they  would  bring  to  our  shores  a 
number  of  immigrants  whoee  talents,  train- 
ing, education,  and  skills  will.  In  a  historic 
pattern,  contribute  immeasurably  to  the  en- 
rlchmer.t  of  the  culture  and  U^  the  continu- 
ing progress  and  adviUicement  of  thU 
country 

In  the  late  19th  and  early  20th  centuries 
the  flow  of  Immigrants  Into  the  United 
States  helped  satisfy  the  labor  needs  of  our 
developing  Industries  such  as  coal  mining, 
app.irel.  and  transportation.  In  contrast,  » 
greater  percentage  of  Immigrants  enterlni 
this  country  during  the  past  two  decades 
have  been  professional  and  technical-worker 
category. 

Under  the  present  law.  approximately 
8,600  quota  Immigrants  entering  the  labor 
market  are  craftsmen,  foremen,  and  kindred 
workers.  The  proposed  revision  would  briof 
this  category  up  to  about  13.800,  represent- 
ing about    1   of  every  6  worker  Immigrants. 

Wo  have  benefited  greatly  from  the  dlT«r- 
siAed    education,    training,    and    knowlcdf* 
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,-ought  here  by  Immigrants.  During  the 
1963-61  period,  the  United  States  profited 
ftien  some  14.000  Immigrant  physicians  and 
_,r»eons  and  about  28,000  nurses  helped 
!^late  the  shorU\ge  of  trained  personnel 
m  the  critical  medical  field.  Some  4,900 
tliemlsts  and  nearly  1,100  physicists  con- 
tributed their  technical  know-how  to  indus- 
try and  Government.  Fifteen  of  the  UJ8. 
ffobel  Prize  winners  In  the  field  of  chemistry 
jnd  phvslcs  were  foreign  born. 

Hore  than  12.000  Immigrant  technicians, 
the  vitally  needed  men  and  women  who  as- 
ilst  and  support  scientists  and  engineers, 
vere  also  admitted  during  the  1953-fll  pe- 
riod About  9,000  machinists  and  7,000  tool 
and  die  makers  added  their  skills  to  our 
lupply  o^  craftsmen. 

It  must  be  kept  in  mind  that  whatever  the 
jkill.  iralning,  or  education  of  any  Inunl- 
pant.  preference  or  nonpreference,  from 
quota  or  nLinquota  countries,  no  visas  are 
issued  by  the  Department  of  State  for  per- 
nianent  adml-sslon  to  the  United  State*  un- 
less the  immigrant  can  satisfactorily  demon- 
strate that  he  will  not  become  a  public 
charge 

The  amendment  proposed  by  HJl.  7700 
would  benefit  the  United  States  In  two  re- 
spects First,  under  the  present  immigra- 
tion law  i>ersons  who  could  qualify  under 
the  flrst-prrference  provision  are  admitted 
upon  the  petition  of  an  employer.  The  em- 
ployer must,  however,  satisfy  the  Attorney 
Genera!    that    the    Immigrant's    services    are 

urgently  needed  "  In  the  United  States  be- 
cause of  his  high  education,  technical  train- 
ing, specialized  experience,  or  exceptional 
sblllty  The  proposed  amendment  would  re- 
move the  reqiilrement  of  employer  petitions 
and  require  the  .Attorney  General  to  deter- 
mine whetlier  the  admission  of  ihe  Immi- 
grant applicant  would  satisfy  the  terms  of 
the  first -preference  category,  that  Is,  would 
be  "especially  advantageous."  This  means 
s  first  preference  Immigrant  applicant  could 
be  admitted  without  waiting  for  a  specific 
Job  offer  He  would  merely  have  to  satisfy 
the  Attorney  General  that  he  meets  the 
eligibility  requirements  for  the  flrst-prefer- 
fnre  cateenrv  This  would  facilitate  the  ad- 
mission of  larger  numbers  of  such  highly 
skilled  persons  Into  the  United  States. 

Secondlv.  H  R,  7700  would  establish  a  sub- 
sidiary fourth-preference  category  for  quail- 
fled  quota  Immigrants  capable  of  filling  par- 
ticular labor  shortages  In  the  United  States. 
Under  present  law.  If  an  Immigrant  does  not 
meet  the  standards  of  the  highly  skilled 
ipeclallst  category  of  the  first  preference,  he 
ti  given  no  preference  at  all  over  any  other 
immigrants  even  though  there  Is  a  need  In 
the  United  States  for  persons  possessing  his 
occupational  skill. 

Thus  under  H  R  7700,  the  quota  system 
would  be  belter  attuned  to  the  needs  and 
welfare  of  the  United  States.  An  Individual 
with  needed  skills  from  a  country  which 
presently  has  a  very  limited  quota  would  no 
longer  find  his  admission  barred  by  the 
limitation  of  national  origin. 

Under  the  present  Immigration  and  Na- 
tionality .Act.  the  E>epartment  of  Labor  Is 
charged  with  the  responsibility  of  protect- 
ing U  ,S  workers  from  unfair  competition 
from  aliens  seeking  to  enter  the  United 
Sutes  for  employment.  Applicants  for  Im- 
migrant visas  who  will  be  entering  the  labor 
niarket  become  excludable  aliens  If  the  Sec- 
retary of  Labor  certifies  that  domestic 
workers  are  available  to  perform  the  work 
which  would  be  performed  by  the  alien  or 
If  the  alien's  employment  in  the  United 
States  would  adversely  affect  the  wages  and 
working  conditions  of  our  own  workers  (sec- 
tion 212(ai(14)).  Because  of  the  Depart- 
ment's special  Interest  and  experience  In  this 
eea.  we  expect  that  its  role  in  this  respect 
•111  continue  to  be  an  important  one. 

In  closing.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  state  again 
Um  conviction  that  theee  changM  will  bMt 


serve  the  Interest  of  the  United  States.  They 
will  comport  with  the  basic  principles  to 
which  we  are  so  fully  committed  In  the  free 
world's  critical  effort  to  give  meaning  to  our 
central  proposition  that  all  people  are  created 
equal. 

LUCILLE  B.  WENDT 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  the  death, 
yesterday,  of  Lucille  B.  Wendt  takes  from 
public  service  a  valued  and  effective  cit- 
izen. 

Mrs.  Wendt  played  a  leading  role  in 
the  drug  hearings  of  the  Subcommittee 
on  Antitrust  and  Monopoly  which  re- 
sulted in  the  passage  of  the  Kefauver- 
Harris  legislation  in  October  1962.  A 
bacteriologist,  patent  expert,  and  lawTer, 
she  was  serving  as  a  patent  examiner  on 
drugs  in  the  Patent  Office  when  the  sub- 
committtee  borrowed  her  services  in 
early  1958.  Throughout  the  course  of 
the  subcommittee's  work  on  drugs  from 
1958  through  1962,  she  served  as  its  chief 
technical  exp>ert.  In  the  highly  complex 
structure  of  private  brand  names,  ge- 
neric names,  chemical  names,  and  vary- 
ing chemical  formulas  for  molecular 
modifications  of  basic  drugs,  Mrs.  Wendt 
moved  with  unerring  accuracy.  To  all 
of  this  work  she  gave  the  subcommittee 
the  benefit  of  her  wide  knowledge,  re- 
markable intelligence,  and  perspective 
on  the  drug  industry's  trade  practices. 

Mrs.  Wendt  never  looked  the  part  she 
played.  A  slight  person,  rather  fragile 
in  appearance,  immaculately  groomed, 
and  beautifully  dressed,  she  always 
looked  as  if  she  were  about  to  attend  a 
ladles'  bridge  club,  rather  than  to  plunge 
into  the  intricacies  and  technical  com- 
plexities of  the  drug  industry.  Indeed, 
I  suspect  that  she  took  delight  in  giv- 
ing this  superficial  impression.  But 
when  the  tough  questions  arose — and 
they  insistently  appeared  at  each  step  in 
the  investigative  process  and  in  the  hear- 
ings, she  showed  her  remarkable  grasp 
of  the  problems,  her  penetrative  intel- 
ligence, and  her  great  capacity  for  ob- 
jective appraisal  of  the  industry's  activ- 
ities. 

Mrs.  Wendt  also  had  an  important  part 
in  the  subcommittee's  work  on  thalido- 
mide, the  drug  causing  deformities  in 
unborn  babies.  At  the  conclusion  of  the 
hearings,  she  devoted  several  weeks  to 
collection  and  analysis  of  the  data  on 
this  drug,  which  subsequently  was  re- 
leased by  Senator  Kefauver,  then  chair- 
man of  the  subcommittee.  Later,  she 
went  to  the  Public  Health  Service,  where 
she  was  working  at  the  time  of  her  death. 

Frankly,  I  find  that  one  of  the  rewards 
of  working  in  Congress  is  the  contacts 
with  the  corps  of  highly  trained  men  and 
women  in  Government  service  who  are 
using  their  talents  on  the  side  of  the 
public  interest.  As  in  the  case  of  Mrs. 
Wendt,  many  of  these  persons  stay  in  the 
Government  at  fractions  of  the  income 
they  could  secure  in  private  industry. 
They  stay  because  they  like  it,  because 
the  work  is  exciting  and  challenging,  and 
because  the  Government  has  great  need 
of  their  skills. 

Mrs.  Wendt's  death  is  a  loss  to  all 
mraabers  of  the  subcommittee,  who  knew 
her  and  admired  her  great  ability.  Her 
death  depletes  the  reservoir  of  talent  in 


the  Federal  Government  devoted  to  the 
important  task  of  protecting  the  health 
of  the  Nation. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  at  this  point  In  the  Record  the 
obituaries  published  in  the  Washington 
Post  and  the  Washington  Evening  Star. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  obitu- 
aries were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

[Prom  the  Vi^ashlngton  Poet,  July  23,  1964] 
Lucille  Wendt,  .U.S.  Scientist 

Lucille  B.  Wendt,  a  bacteriologist,  chemist, 
and  lawyer  who  served  with  the  Senate  Sub- 
committee on  Antitrust  and  Monopoly,  died 
yesterday  at  Doctors  Hoepltal  of  a  respiratory 
ailment.     She  was  54. 

Mrs.  Wendt  Joined  the  subcommittee  as  an 
adviser  on  chemistry,  bacteriology,  and  phar- 
macology In  1957  after  working  for  14  years 
with  the  Patent  Office. 

"She  played  a  key  role  in  the  1959-60 
subcommittee  investigation  of  the  drug  in- 
dustry," said  John  Blair,  subcommittee  chief 
economist. 

"Mrs.  Wendt  had  a  tremendous  knowledge 
of  problems  in  the  complex  and  rather  diverse 
fields  of  law  and  physical  sciences,  and  was 
able  to  relate  questions  in  one  field  to  the 
other,"  Blair  said. 

In  his  1964  New  Yorker  articles  on  the  drug 
investigation,  Richard  Harris  called  Mrs. 
Wendt  a  "triple-threat  member  of  the  team." 

She  held  a  bachelor  of  science  degree  in 
chemistry  and  bacteriology  from  South  Da- 
kota University  and  a  law  degree  from  George 
Washington  University. 

In  1962  she  prepared  a  dossier  on  the  side 
effects  of  the  drug  thalidomide  simultane- 
ously with  research  by  Dr.  Prances  O.  Kelsey. 

When  the  thalidomide  question  became 
public  in  July  1962,  she  turned  over  this 
dossier  to  Senator  Estes  Kefauver  who  made 
it  public — a  step  leading  to  the  ban  on  use 
of  the  drug  in  the  United  States. 

Mrs.  Wendt  was  born  in  South  Dakota. 
She  moved  to  Richmond  in  1943  after  her 
marriage  and  came  to  Washington  in  1946. 
She  Joined  the  U.S.  Public  Health  Service  as 
a  patent  analyst  and  attorney  in  1962. 

She  was  the  author  of  several  technical 
treatises  and  belonged  to  the  American  Pat- 
ent Law  Association  and  the  Federal  Bar 
Association. 

She  is  survived  by  her  husband,  Morten, 
of  6500  LitUe  Falls  Road,  Arlington;  two 
brothers.  Prank  Burd,  of  3924  Longfellow 
Street,  Hyattsvllle,  and  Paul  Burd,  of  Minne- 
apolis, and  a  sister,  Mrs.  Robert  Jones  of 
Brlarcllff  Manor,  N.Y. 


[Prom  the  Washington  Star,  July  22,  1964] 
Mrs.  Lucille  B.  Wendt,  Drug  Probe  Aid,  Dies 

Mrs.  Lucille  Burd  Wendt,  54,  a  bacteriolo- 
gist, chemist,  and  patent  lawyer  who  served 
as  consultant  to  the  Kefauver  committee's 
investigation  of  the  drug  industry  from  1957 
to  1962,  died  from  a  lung  Infection  today 
In  Doctor's  Hospital. 

Mrs.  Wendt  served  as  technical  corusultant 
to  the  Kefauver  committee — the  Senate 
Antitrust  and  Monopoly  Subcommittee — on 
patent  law,  chemistry,  bacteriology  and  bi- 
ology. Lot  1962,  during  the  Investigation, 
she  prepared  a  dossier  on  the  side  effects  of 
the  drug  thalidomide  simultaneously  with 
research  by  Dr.  Prances  O.  Kelsey,  then  an 
examiner  in  the  Pood  and  Drug  Administra- 
tion, that  led  to  a  ban  on  use  of  the  drug 
in  the  United  States.  In  Germany  and 
other  European  countries,  the  drug,  when 
used  by  pregnant  women,  had  in  some  cases 
resulted  in  deformed  babies. 

RELEASED    riNDINGS 

The  late  Senator  Kefauver  released  Mrs. 
Wendt's  dossier  on  July  16,  1962,  the  day 
after  news  of  Dr.  Kelsey's  action  was  made 
public. 
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Bom  In  South  Dakota,  Mrs  Wendt  studle<l 
at  the  University  of  South  Dakota  and  in 
1951  received  a  law  detfree  from  George 
Washington  University,  where  she  also  did 
graduate  work  In  chemistry  .iiul  ba<  terlology. 

She  Joined  the  U  S  Patent  Otllce  as  an 
examiner  on  biochemical  pruducfs  and  proc- 
esses In  1943.  The  Federal  Trade  Conimls- 
slon  borrowed  her  f' r  a  .study  m  antibiotics 
In  1956,  and  In  1957  she  Joined  the  staff  of 
the  Kefauver  committee 

When  the  Kefauver  committee  finished 
its  study  of  the  drug  industry,  which  cul- 
minated In  passage  of  the  Kef  lUver-Harrls 
drug  bin.  Mrs.  Wendt  joined  the  US  Public 
Health  Service,  as  x  p.i'ent  analyst  and  at- 
torney. She  studied  Federal  policy  toward 
patents  stemming  fp-rn  Oovernment  re- 
search. 

WORK    W    PR.MSED 

Of  her  work  f  >r  the  suboonunlttee,  Dr 
John  Blalr.  chief  staff  economist,  com- 
mented: 

"Mrs.  Wendt  was  a  walking  encyclopedia 
on  most  of  the  technical  matters  involving 
complex  Issues  of  law  and  the  physical  sci- 
ences Involved  in  the  drug  Industry.  She 
knew  or  could  find  answers  to  the  most  diffi- 
cult scientific  questU'Us  Her  technical  com- 
petence was  highly  regarded  not  only  by  her 
associates  but  by  those  who  were  being  in- 
vestigated by  the  subcommittee   It-self  " 

Mrs.  Wendt  w.w;  a  member  of  the  Patent 
Law  Association,  the  Federal  Bar  Association, 
the  American  L<iw  .\ssoclatlon,  and  Kappa 
Beta  PI  legal  sorority 

Her  husband.  C  Morten  Wendt.  Is  super- 
vising examiner  In  the  Patent  Office's  Trade- 
mark Division.  He  lives  at  6500  Little  Falls 
Road,  Arlington.  Va. 

She  leaves  two  brothers.  Frank,  of  3924 
Longfellow  Street.  HyattsvUle.  Md  .  and  Paul, 
of  Minneapolis,  Minn  ;  a  sister.  Mrs.  Robert 
Jones,  and  her  p.iren'.^,  M.-  and  Mrs.  Le>o 
Burd.  of  BrlarclUT  Manor.  N  Y 

Funeral  arrangements  have  not  been  com- 
pleted. 

POEM  ON  THF  OFFICIAL  TR.ANSFER 
TO  THE  DEPARrMENT  OF  TTTE 
INTERIOR  OF  DEED  TO  ITIE  HO>IE 
OP  FREDERICK  DOUGLASS 

Mr.  HART.  Mr  President,  on  June  25. 
I  participated  in  a  ceremony  at  which 
the  deed  to  the  h.nne  of  Frederick  Doug- 
las.s.  the  great  Negro  abolitioni-st  and 
statesman,  was  tran.sff-rred  to  tlie  De- 
partment of  the  Interior. 

P'ollowint?  renoVcitiDn  df  the  house. 
atop  a  hill  on  Southeast  Washin^'ton.  it 
will  be  open  to  the  public,  as  a  part  of 
the  National  Capital  parks  system. 

At  the  ceremony,  it  wa.s  my  privilege 
to  read  from  a  prose  poem  written  for 
the  occasion  by  Mr.  Jack  LaZebnik  Mr. 
LaZebnik,  Michican  born  and  educated, 
is  an  author  and  sfid-'ir  oi  tlie  times 
of  Frederick  Douula.ss.  and  miw  teaches 
at  Stephens  College,  in  M!sso>WiK^ 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  thaiMr.  La- 
Zebnik's  prose  poem  be  printed  at  this 
point  in  my  remarks  in  the  Rfcdrd 

There  being   no   ob.iectiun.   the   poem 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
For  the  OmciAL  Transfer  of  the  Frederick 

Douglass  Homf.  to  thf.  U  S    Department 

OF  THE  Inter!  >R 

(By  Jacic  LaZebnik i 

We  make  memory  here:  we  bring  It  out 
of  decay,  of  neglect  .At  last  this  house 
becomes  the  history  wilting  within  It  for 
a  hundred  years  A  hundred  years  apr).  the 
structure  stood  entire— -the  emanlclpatlon 
proclaimed,  the  war  won.   the  freedoms  put 


to  words  And  they  were  beautiful — the 
words,  the  hou.-e  the  creation  of  the  Amer- 
Ictin  m  the  Negro  But  when  beauty  8t;\tids 
still.  It  fades.  When  freedom  does  not  march. 
It  falls  to  stone  and  weed  upon  a  dying  hill 
And  so  u  century  of  dlau-se  has  wasted  the 
hand£ome.  old  house  upon  lt.s  premises 
of  free  days.  But  we  are  here  to  make  It 
beautiful  ag.ln 

This  creation  of  Frederick  Douglass  roee 
with  him.  like  his  life,  from  btjught  clay 
to  the  brick  and  board  of  a  man.  The  man 
and  the  house  grev/  aa  mtxlelii  for  the  people. 
the  living,  lasting  striiggle  from  slavery  to 
dignity  And  here,  from  this  cIumJc  bal- 
ance he  hxiked  upon  the  promises  that 
height  commands  From  hU  strength  of 
coliman  and  cornice  and  Joist,  he  culled  to 
every  newly  born  man  tci  take  "moral  cour- 
age, large  faith  In  the  p<jwer  of  truth,  and 
confidence  In  ine  enllghteiunent  of  the 
pe<:.iple  ■■  And  the  house  gathered  the  Idea 
about  It  In  great  beauty :  the  muscular  trees 
gripped    their   ground   us    if    I'-   would    uioxe 

A  hundred  years  of  root  Frederick  Doug- 
lass has  remalnetl  here  like  a  stone  among 
the  weeds  firm.  la.nt.  and  nearly  covered 
over  He  and  his  hovise  have  lingered  upon 
the  edges  of  American  life.  Just  as  the  Negro 
settlements  have  cluug  to  the  closing  lots  at 
the  back  of  citizenship.  There,  they  crvmi- 
ble  For  buildings  and  people  must  have 
entrances  and  exits,  within  and  without; 
clt«ed  doors  make  haiuited  houses.  For  100 
years,  emancipation  fell  to  rot;  these  boards 
cracked  and  the  columns  chipped  and  the 
mortar  split  between  the  bricks  The  place 
bc'came  a  site  of  memory.  In  100  years,  the 
beauty  of  promises  grows  old.  The  house 
endured,  like  the  people,  uncliklmed  The 
brave  few  hacked  at  the  Ignorant  weeds  and 
tried  to  keep  up  appearances.  Beyond  the 
river,  the  white  buildings  flourished:  the 
new  bridges  Joined  the  banks  but  not  the 
people.  Separation,  said  Frederick  Doug- 
lass. Is  death.  The  unchanging  life  Is  a 
form  of  slavery. 

And  so  this  house,  like  Us  people,  decayed 
In  Its  earth  The  framework  survived,  like 
the  people,  from  the  sudden  moment  of  dig- 
nity at  Its  making,  through  the  feeble,  for- 
gotten years — the  100-yenr  war  of  hopea — 
age  drying  up  the  time  In  the  long  and  weary 
waiting.  The  house — the  vacancy  of  Its 
owner,  an  overwhelming  loas — looked  hollow, 
like  a  tomb. 

But  we  are  here  to  open  It  We  are  here 
to  celebrate  a  resurrection  of  action-  not  to 
chant  a  Lazarus  lament  of  dread  and  shame, 
but  to  revive  the  high  thrill  of  Frederick 
Douglass  singing  people  Into  freedom  We 
come  to  open  the  doors  and  let  In  the  life. 
The  sighing,  shuflling,  waiting  age  Is  over. 
As  If  the  stone,  the  tree,  the  root,  the  house 
have  broken  free  from  death,  and  the  new 
generations  have  awakened  to  the  old 
sounds,  the  old  promises,  and  rise  from 
neglect  In  the  corners  of  America.  The  old 
bec<  mes  the  new;  such  Is  .i  detmltl.jn  of 
be.iutv 

Thus,  Frederick  Douglass  did  not  die  at 
his  death.  Like  any  freeiruin.  he  prac- 
ticed life  to  the  last  Instant  of  It,  and,  like 
any  great  artist,  he  continues  In  his  works. 
This  house,  a  part  of  him.  holds  more  than 
the  memory  we  give  to  It;  this  high  place  of 
dignity  Illustrates  the  man,  raises  him,  pro- 
longs him.  It  looks  up)on  a  change  that  he 
struggled  to  see — In  that  other  house  on 
that  other  hill  At  last,  the  locks  within  fall 
open — by  knowledge,  by  vote,  by  law.  by  the 
realization  that  the  Ideas  Frederick  Douglass 
claimed  are  come  alive  At  last  we  know 
that  tradition  means  not  shutting  away 
promises,  but  keeping  them 

Now  we  Join  to  open  this  house  that 
should  never  have  closed.  And  we  open  It 
In  the  widest  sense,  door.s.  hearts  and  minds 
we  proclaim  a  white  em.inrlpatlon  For  all 
our  -sakes,  thank  Ood  we  have  come  alive 
"This  Is  scarcely  a  day  for  prose,"  Fretlerick 


Douglass  sjild  upon  Lincoln's  Proclaaiatloo 
"It  IS  a  day  for  poetry  and  song—*  n«_ 
song  "  The  piiem  of  this  house  meets  th«t 
dem.md       We  .ire  readv  to  sli.g  it. 


HURON  PLAINSMAN  CALLS  FOR 
RECONSIDERATION  OP  MILITARY 
DRAF^r 

Mr  McGdVKRN  Mr.  Pre.sirient.  lam 
proud  to  be  a  cosponsor  of  S.  2960,  a 
bill  to  require  the  fornmlation  of  an 
alternative  to  the  draft,  in  order  to  meet 
the  Nation's  need  for  military  manpower 
The  Senator  from  Wi.sconsm  I  Mr.  Nel- 
son 1,  the  pr;ncipal  .^pon.sor  of  the  bill, 
has  :;iven  many  g(X)d  reasons  why  we 
sliould  seriously  consider  alternatives  to 
the  draft 

riie  Daily  Pliun.sinan,  of  Huron,  S 
Dak.,  recently  endorsed  the  idea  of  anew 
and  closer  look  at  the  present  system  of 
compulsory  military  service.  Its  edi- 
torial, published  en  the  21st  of  July,  is 
an  excellent  statement  of  the  situation 
which  gave  rise  to  S.  2960.  It  e.xpresse^ 
a  concern  that  I  believe  is  shari  d  by  most 
of  the  people  of  our  Nation.  Americam 
have  been  quick  to  respond  m  time  of 
need;  and  our  young  men  have  fought 
valiantly  in  many  wars.  But  .■\merlca 
1.S  traditionally  opposed  to  the  concept 
of  compulsory  military  service,  and  this 
opposition  lies  deep  m  tiie  souls  of  most 
of  our  citizens.  We  ouKUt  t-o  avoid  such 
compulsion  if  we  can  .secure  our  needed 
military  manpower  by  voluntaiy  means 

I  ask  unanimous  con.^ent  that  the 
Daily  Plainsman's  fine  editorial,  ent.tled 
"Universal  Military  Traini:;;:  I.sn't  Uni- 
versal In  Its  Effect"  be  printed  at  this 
{xjint  in  the  Record. 

'Iliere  beint,'  no  objection,  the  editerial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  tl.c  Record 
as  follows: 

Universal  Military   Tr.mmng  I.^nt 
Univers.^l  in  Its  Effect 

A  long  overdue  review  of  nii;itary  con- 
scription, which  has  provided  the  Incentivf 
for  enlistments  and  filled  the  manpower 
needs  of  the  Army  for  almost  20  years,  should 
be  undertaken  this  year. 

The  review- -urged  for  .several  years  by 
critics  of  the  Universal  Military  Training 
Act — may  t<.ke  the  form  of  either  a  Delenat 
Department  study  or  a  congressional  com- 
mission probe. 

With  the  apparent  support  of  Defense  Sec- 
retary Robert  McNamara  who  h.is  favored 
a  Pentagon  rather  than  congressional  study 
Senator  Oeorce  McGovern  h;is  coauthored 
a  res<jlutlon  calling  for  a  Defense  Depart- 
ment revUw  cf  the  inequities  In  the  applica- 
tion of  the  UMT  law 

The  most  glaring  fault  In  the  present  sys- 
tem Is  that  It  is  ffu"  from  unlvers.il.  affecting 
only  about  half  of  the  nine  million  men  reg- 
istered for  Selective  Service.  Critics  main- 
tain that  with  only  half  of  the  ellglbles  see- 
ing service,  either  as  volunteers  or  a* 
draftees,  the  present  law  Is  fir  ti>o  selecllw 

Rich  vi-ar  I  1  ml :  I  Ion  men  reach  their 
26th  birthday  which  Is  the  pass  gate  Into 
relatively  draftproof  st-atus.  Reasons  for 
this  status  at  this  aee  Include  UMT  policies 
which  defer  m.irried  men  and  c<  liege  stu- 
dents and  the  high  standards  for  physical 
fitness  which  are  desUned  to  screen  out 
those  who  mltrht  not  be  able  U)  survive  Ibe 
rigors  of  combat  conditions. 

Into  the  draft  |k>>I  come  1  4  million  men 
each  year,  an  Influx  which  will  increase  to 
1  9  million  In  1966  Frtwn  this  jxiol  the  mlH- 
tarv  draws  sufficient  numbers  to  make  up  tbe 


/iifference  between  their  needs  and  the  vol- 
nntarv  enlistments.  The  Navy,  Air  Force, 
Tnd  Marines  are  able  to  fill  their  manpower 
^8  thnnich  enlistments,  leaving  only  the 
inny  f^r  draftees 

■  ^je  opera! ii>n  of  the  present  draft  law 
n'uuges  all  y  lung  men  Into  years  of  un- 
fert&lnty.  Many  of  them  start  their  careers 
•Ith  the  -sword  of  possible  service  hanging 
r,^a  them  And  their  employers,  too.  face 
^e  uncertainty  of  not  knowing  whether  an 
j„jp;oyee  will  be  called  away  for  the  2  years 
if  service  during  wluch  time  the  business 
•rmnuisl  keep  the  J.ib  open. 
"tus  uncertainty  will  be  lifted  for  the  27 
percent  who  fall  to  meet  the  high  health 
iuad.ircis  by  a  recent  revision  of  selective 
jervice  rci;ulations  which  calls  for  Immediate 
txiimin.inon  of  all  renistrants  at  the  age  of 
18  msu^ad  of  waltlni:  for  their  number  to 
come  up  m  the  draft  file  years  later.  Those 
who  fall  l''>P  cx.iminatlon  will  know  they 
^.4ve  beaten  the  draft 

"  It  !s  app.rent  that  the  present  operation 
)i  UMT  IS  far  from  universal  and  the  high 
ideals  of  a  trained  clviUiin  mlUtla  envisioned 
in  the  1948  act  are  not  being  attained.  The 
r.'iited  ."^i.ites  should  exiilore  the  need  for 
Uie  draft   before   the  jiresent  law   expires  in 

l»e7. 

Only  when  Congress  has  all  the  facts  be- 
fore It,  can  It  make  a  meaningful  decision 
jn  the  extension  of  UMT  instead  of  con- 
tinuing to  grant  perfunctory  renewal  which 
SiS  been  the  care  !n  the  past. 


PROPOSED  EXEMPTION  OF  PRO- 
DUCTION, GATHERING,  AND  SALE 
OF  NATURAL  GAS  FROM  REGULA- 
TION BY  FEDERAL  POWER  COM- 
MISSION 

Mr  CARLSON.  Mr.  President,  many 
problems  affect  the  production  of  oil  In 
the  midcontinent  field.  As  a  result,  the 
exploration  and  production  of  oil  in  this 
section  is  being  greatly  reduced.  Oil 
production  in  Kansas  is  limited  by  these 
deterrents  on  the  exploration,  produc- 
tion, and  distribution  of  oil. 

The  present  policy  pursued  by  the  Fed- 
eral Power  Commission  in  a  recent  regu- 
lation in  regard  to  the  price  of  natural 
eas  at  the  wellhead  is  causing  further 
hardships  for  tlie  oil  industry. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  a  resolution  ap- 
proved by  the  Kansas  Petroleum  Indus- 
tries Committee  on  July  17,  1964,  and  a 
resolution  adopted  by  the  Kansas  Oil 
Men's  Association  at  a  meeting  In 
Wichita.  Kans.,  on  July  10.  1964. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tions were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Whereas,  under  a  1954  decision  of  the  Su- 
preme Court  of  the  United  States  Interpret- 
ing the  Natural  Gas  Act.  competitive 
producers  and  gatherers  of  natural  gas  have 
been  brought  laider  Federal  regulation  and 
liave  been  a.sslgned  utility  status  as  regards 
natural  gas  that  enters  Interstate  commerce; 
and 

Whereas  It  Is  the  opinion  of  this  body 
Uiat  the  extension  of  Federal  regulation  to 
competitive  producers  of  raw  products — 
•hether  such  raw  product  be  natural  gas  or 
»me  other  product — and  the  assigning  of 
ftgulated  utility  status  to  the  producers  of 
such  products.  Is  a  policy  contrary  to  the 
true  .American  political  philosophy  and  com- 
pttltlve  free  enterprise  In  this  country;   and 

Where.is  It  Is  also  the  opinion  of  this  body 
ttut  the  continuance  of  such  a  policy  of 
'*gulatlon  will  soon  result  In  a  scarcity  of 
!iatural  gas  for  export  from  producing  States 


to  consuming  States  as  well  as  for  local  use 
In  producing  States,  and  will  further  result 
in  an  Increase  in  price  to  ultimate  con- 
sumers as  to  that  natural  gas  which  is  avail- 
able to  consumers;  and 

Whereas  it  is  further  the  opinion  of  this 
body  that  unless  the  Natural  Gas  Act  is 
amended  so  that  prcxiucers  and  gatherers  of 
natural  gas  may  freely  compete  free  from 
Federal  regulation  and  thus  produce  an  ade- 
quate supply  of  natural  gas  for  both  Inter- 
state and  local  movement,  the  citizens  of 
these  United  States  will  be  severely  hindred 
in  their  efforts  to  obtain  natural  gas  as  a 
fuel:  Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  Kansas  Petroleum  Indus- 
tries Committee,  in  regular  meeting  assem- 
bled at  Wichita,  Kans..  on  July  17,  1964. 
That  It  is  their  belief  that  the  production 
and  gathering  of  natural  gas.  including  the 
sales  thereof  In  the  fields  where  produced, 
should  be  conducted  on  a  competitive  basis 
free  of  Federal  regulation,  so  that  the  people 
of  the  State  of  Kansas,  and  of  other  States, 
will  not  be  denied  the  opportunity  of  obtain- 
ing an  adequate  supply  of  natural  gas  at  a 
reasonable  price  due  to  scarcity  of  supply; 
be  it  further 

Resolved,  That  this  body  hereby  goes  on 
record  as  calling  upon  the  representatives 
of  the  State  of  Kansas  In  both  Houses  of 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States  to  urge 
and  support  the  passage  of  corrective  legis- 
lation which  will  specifically  and  clearly 
exempt  the  production  and  gathering  of  na- 
tural gas  and  the  sale  thereof  by  producers 
and  gatherers  from  Federal  regulation  by  the 
Federal  Power  Commission  or  any  other  Fed- 
eral agency. 


In  1954,  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States  held  that  sales  of  natural  gas  by  pro- 
ducers and  gatherers  to  purchasers  who 
transport  the  gas  in  Interstate  commerce  for 
resale  are  subject  to  regulation  by  the  Fed- 
eral Power  Commission  under  the  terms  of 
the  Natural  Gas  Act. 

The  Federal  Power  Commission,  as  a  result 
of  such  decision,  asserted  control  over  the 
price  at  which  natural  gas  subject  to  its 
Jurisdiction  may  be  sold  by  producers  and 
gatherers,  and  over  the  production  and 
gathering  of  natural  gas  In  the  field. 

It  Is  not  believed  that  it  was  the  intent 
of  Congress — in  enacting  the  Natural  Gas  Act 
In  1938 — that  the  production  and  gathering 
of  natural  gas  or  the  sale  thereof  by  pro- 
ducers and  gatherers  should  be  regulated  by 
the  Federal  Power  Commission. 

The  production  and  gathering  of  natural 
gas,  in  contrast  with  the  interstate  trans- 
portation and  local  distribution  of  natural 
gas,  is  not  in  fact  a  monopoly  or  a  public 
utility  operation,  but,  on  the  contrary,  is  a 
risk-taking,  highly  speculative  and  competi- 
tive business  conducted  by  many  thousand 
producers  who  compete  with  each  other  in 
acquiring  and  marketing  natural  gas  which, 
in  turn,  competes  as  a  commodity  with  other 
fuels  not  regulated. 

It  Is  In  the  public  interest  and  essential  to 
the  national  security  that  the  production 
and  gathering  of  natural  gas  and  the  sale 
thereof  should  be  left  to  the  forces  of  supply 
and  demand  consistent  with  our  Nation's 
fundamental  philosophy  of  competitive  free 
enterprise. 

The  Federal  regulation  of  production  and 
gathering  of  natural  gas  and  the  sale  thereof 
will  inevitably  result  in  retarding  explora- 
tion for  and  production  of  nattu-al  gas,  in 
conflicts  with  State  regulatory  measures  for 
the  prcxiuction  and  conservation  of  oil  and 
natural  gas,  and  in  a  shortage  of  available 
supplies  of  natural  gas  for  the  consuming 
public,  all  contrary  to  the  national  interest: 
Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  Kansas  Oil  Men's  Associa- 
tion, assembled  in  regular  meeting  in 
Wichita,  Kans..  on  July  10,  1964,  That  this 


organization  does  hereby  recommend  and 
urge  that  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
enact  at  its  next  session  appropriate  legisla- 
tion to  clearly  exempt  the  production  and 
gathering  of  natural  gas  and  the  sale  thereof 
by  producers  and  gatherers  from  regulation 
by  the  Federal  Power  Commission;  be  it  fur- 
ther 

Resolved,  That  a  copy  of  this  resolution  be 
transmitted  to  the  U.S.  Senators  and  the 
Members  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
from  the  State  of  Kansas. 


THE  ATTACK  ON  MISSISSIPPI 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  re- 
cently I  addressed  the  Senate  several 
times  regarding  the  invasion  of  Missis- 
sippi by  uninvited  racial  agitators  and 
students. 

While  many  of  the  college  students  in- 
volved in  this  so-called  "crusade"  may 
believe  their  mission  to  be  a  patriotic  one, 
those  sponsoring  the  drive  have  made  it 
clear  that  their  real  purpose  is  to  stir  up 
strife,  create  turmoil,  and  provoke  vio- 
lence in  the  hope  that  they  could  get 
Federal  troops  sent  to  Mississippi.  Thus, 
they  can  succeed  in  their  real  purpose 
only  if  widespread  violence  occurs. 

It  is  unfortunate  that  people  over  the 
Nation  have  not  been  given  the  true  facts 
about  Mississippi. 

In  the  far  away  State  of  New  Hamp- 
shire, the  Manchester  Union-Leader,  the 
largest  daily  newspaper  in  that  fine  New 
England  State,  has  published  a  very  per- 
ceptive and  understanding  editorial  en- 
titled "Attack  on  Mississippi." 

Because  this  editorial  sets  forth  the 
facts  which  I  have  so  often  brought  to 
the  attention  of  the  Senate,  I  am  pleased 
to  offer  it  here  so  that  members  of  the 
Senate  may  have  an  opportunity  to  read 
what  a  New  England  editor  has  to  say 
about  the  situation  in  Mississippi. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this  edi- 
torial from  the  July  18,  1964,  issue  of  the 
Manchester  (N.H.)  Union-Leader,  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Attack  on  Mississippi 

It  is  becoming  increasingly  more  difficult 
to  make  a  fair  evaluation  of  the  situation  in 
Mississippi  because  so  much  of  the  coverage 
of  events  there  has  ceased  to  be  factual  news 
reporting  and  has  instead  turned  into  an 
attack  upon  the  State, 

Hysteria  is  replacing  reason  in  evaluating 
the  racial  difficulties  In  Mississippi.  News- 
papers are  carrying  viciously  distorted  re- 
ports about  the  State.  A  leading  magazine, 
which  likes  to  boast  about  its  alleged  ob- 
jectivity, noted  sarcastically  that  Mlssisslp- 
pians  attend  churches  more  often  than  they 
burn  them  and  was  even  so  silly  as  to  refer 
to  its  girls  as  "gum-chewing  debutantes." 
A  major  television  network  canceled  an  hour 
of  prime  viewing  time  in  order  to  run  a  bit- 
ter indictment  of  the  State.  This  sort  of 
thing,  of  course,  does  not  help  the  situation. 

The  time  has  come  to  put  the  Mississippi 
matter  Into  proper  perspective  by  facing  up 
to  some  stark  facts. 

It  is — let's  face  it — imprudent  for  civil 
rights  workers  to  be  trying  to  cause  what 
they  like  to  refer  to  as  "a  long,  hot  summer 
of  discontent"  In  Mississippi.  By  doing  so 
they  are  unwisely  Inviting  violence  and  risk- 
ing lives,  Just  as  Misslssippians  would  be  do- 
ing if  they  were  to  take  it  upon  themselves 
to  go  to  Harlem  to  crusade  against  the  Negro 
terrorism  in  that  area. 
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It  Is  hypocritical  for  so  many  northerners 
to  express  so  much  concern  over  racial  dis- 
order In  Mlaslsaippl  and  at  the  same  time 
Ignore  it  or  try  to  rationalize  1^-  when  It  >c- 
curs  In  tbelr  own  backyard  When  Negro 
gangs  recently  began  a  wave  of  terror  In 
New  York  City,  for  example,  many  authori- 
ties swore  that  racial  tension  was  not  at  all 
Involved — even  though  the  attackers  were 
Negroes  and  the  victims  whiles  And  when 
a  group  of  Negroes  went  on  the  ramp.ige  In 
Chicago  recently.  robblnE;  and  ransacking  a 
store  and  beating  and  knifing  several  whites, 
the  police  tried  to  explain  that  thev  were 
"Just  looking  for  kicks  "  Mlsslsslpplans  at 
least  admit  that  they  have  racial  problems 

The  attack  on  Mississippi  is  not  only  im- 
prudent and  hypocritical.  It  Is  unfair  The 
Magnolia  State's  bad  points  are  beln^  exjim- 
Ined  with  a  magnlfvlng  glass  and  It-s  t^nod 
ones  virtually  Ignored 

We  get  the  Impression  that  Mlssls-slppl  Is 
crime  ridden,  but  actually  ir  has  the  second 
lowest  crime  rate  in  the  United  states  We 
hear  that  It  Is  a  poor  State  bvit  never  seem 
to  hear  that  It  la  having  tremend^jus  success 
In  attracting  new  industry  If  a  bombing 
or  killing  takes  place  In  Mlsfilssippi  it's  a  na- 
tional disgrace,  but  If  7.5  b<imb!nB;s  and  11 
killings  occur  In  I  decade  In  Y'lUngstowTi. 
Ohio,  to  name  one  northern  cltv.  no  one 
seems  to  particularly  care 

M'ssisslDpl's  ran  A  proh'.em  we  should 
trv  to  realize.  Is  u'llque  F' rtv-two  percent 
of  Its  popuHtlon  Is  colored  Most  northern- 
ers cannot  Imattlne.  let  al^ne  understand 
what  this  Is  like  Naturally  Mlssl.sslpolans 
resist  radical  chen^e  because  !t  wou'd  throw 
the  balance  of  political  power  Into  the  hands 
of  people  who  are  bv  no  stretch  of  the  Imae- 
Inatlon  capable  of  votlni?  Intellieentlv.  TTils 
happened  once  In  Mlssls.'i'ppr.'?  history — dur- 
Ins^  the  Beconstntctlon  era — and  It  nearly 
wrecked  the  State  It  Is  not  wl.se  for  the 
civil  rights  workers  to  be  rf ijl.'^terlni?  Ne- 
groes to  vote  before  thev  arp  even  able  to 
read  and  write  They  should  be  putting 
flrst  things  first. 

Certainly  the  persons  responsible  for  the 
dlsappear!»nce  of  the  three  civil  rights  work- 
ers In  Mississippi  have  done  a  despicable 
thing.  But  to  condemn  an  entire  State  be- 
cause of  this  Incident  about  which  no  facts 
are  known  Is  simpiv  not  fair  Indeed  it  Is 
rather  strange  that  the  persons  In  charge  of 
the  civil  rights  operations  in  Ml.-stss.ppi  have 
so  easily  escaped  anv  blame  As  Columnist 
Joe  Alsop.  Newsweek  magazine  and  others 
hive  pointed  out  'hey  were  hoping  In  the 
back  of  their  minds  for  violence  so  that  the 
Federal  Government  would  Intervene  In  Mis- 
sissippi. Toying  w'.th  persons'  lives  like  this 
for  political  gain  Is  Irresponsible  and  cheap 
and  should  be  stronglv  condemned  instead  of 
simply  Ignored. 

I.Ike  It  or  pot.  admit  It  or  not.  racial  d's- 
order  In  the  United  States  u  n^t  ronftned  to 
the  borders  of  the  State  of  Mlssl.sslppi  or  '•ven 
to  the  South  The  North  has  extreme] v  seri- 
ous racial  problems  which  will  become  even 
more  serious  If  we  continue  to  soft-pedal 
them. 

Northerners  should  stop  spending  their 
time  attacking  Ml.'^slaslppl  and  sUirt  wrk- 
Ini?  harder  to  clean   up  their  own   backvard 

Ml.sslssippl's  problems  let  us  realize,  are 
best,  understood  bv  Ml.ssisslpplans  and  will 
be  best  solved  by  their  efToru?  not  by  the 
ai^ltatlon  and  condemnation  of  northerners 
who  foolishly  demand  a  qul-k  answer  to  an 
extremely  complex  prob'em  which  Is  going 
to  require  a  good  deal  of  time,  patience  and 
understanding. 


rule  of  t;ermane»es.s,  but  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent,  in  vu-w  of  circumstances 
which  were  called  to  my  attention,  that 
the  unflni.slied  bu.siness  be  temporarily 
laid  aside,  and  that,  instead  of  consider- 
ing Senate  Resolution  338,  the  Senate 
proceed  to  the  consideration  of  Calendar 
N-)  1067  Senate  Rt\solution  337.  and  that 
it  b*'  made  the  pendmi,'  business 

Mr  CURTI.'^  Mr.  President  if  the 
Senator  will  yield,  is  it  also  the  expecta- 
tion to  call  up  the  freight  car  bilP 

Mr   M.^NSPIKLI")      No 

Th-  PRE.-IDING  OFPICKR  Th»- 
resolution  will  be  .stated  by  title 

The  LtGisL.MivT  Clerk  A  resolution 
'S  Res  337'  to  provide  disclosure  of  fi- 
nancial interest  and  to  enumerate  cer- 
tain prohibit fxl  activities 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Montana? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
prcxeeded  to  corusider  the  resolution 


DISCLOSURE  OF  FINANCIAL  INTER- 
EST AND  ENUMERATION  OP  CER- 
TAIN PROHIBITED  ACTIVITIES 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.     Mr   President,  the 
Senate  Is  operating  imder  the  Pastore 


THE    2rir)TH    A.NNIVbR-^ARY    OF 
IICON'nKHOGA    NY 

Mr  KEATING  Mr  FreMdent,  despite 
the  H'ermaneness  rule.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  proceed  briefly 

The  PRESIDING  OFKICKR  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered 

Mr.  KEATING  Mr  President,  one  of 
the  symbolic  landmarks  of  our  Nation's 
strugLilc  for  independence  Is  Fort  Ticon- 
deroya.  hx-ated  m  the  town  of  Ticon- 
derotra.  NY.  Tomorrow  the  community 
will  celebrate  the  200th  anniversary  of 
the  first  Encili.sh  grant  and  settlement 
withm  the  township 

On  July  2.  Governor  Rockrfi-ller  issued 
a  proclamation  desli^'nating  this  Satur- 
day as  Ticonderoija  Day  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  Governor's  proc- 
lamation be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  beins;  no  ob.)ection,  the  procla- 
mation was  ordered  to  be  print<>d  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Pro<lam\tion   or  THE   Statt  or   Nrw   York 
ExrrtrrrvE    Chamber     Albany 

rir,  inderoga  with  Its  great  stone  fiTtres,s 
•a:u-v  I  foca!  point  In  the  formative  years  of 
our  Nation  It  was  at  Tlconderoga  that  the 
llrst  aggressive  blow  for  freedom  was  struck 
In  the  colonial  revclt  which  prfxluced  this 
great  Nation  and  Tlconderoga  today  denotes 
an  American  heritage  that  belongs  to  that 
town,  to  this  state,  and  to  our  Nation,  a  her- 
itage that  glvfs  us  pride  In  <mr  past,  courage 
fr)r  the  present  and  Inspiration  for  the  fu- 
ture 

July  25  1964  marks  the  aoOth  anniversary 
of  the  rtrst  English  grant  and  settlement 
within   the    township   of  Tlconderopa 

It  Is  fitting  that  we  Join  the  people  of 
Tlconderoga  In  recognition  of  their  t/iwn's 
2nOth  anniversary  and  In  acknowledging  a 
magnificent  contribution  to  American  tradi- 
tion which  Is  ours  to  cherish  in  coming  gen- 
erations    Now    therefore. 

I  Nelson  A  R'ickefeller.  Governor  of  the 
-State  of  New  York,  do  hereby  proclaim  July 
25.  1964.  as  Tlconderoga  Day  In  New  Y'>rk 
State 

Given  under  my  hand  and  the  privy  seal 
of   the   State   of   the   caplt-:")!    In   the  city   of 
Albany   this  2d   day   of   July   In    the   year   of 
•  ur  Lord  1964 

NtusoN  A    RocKErzLLxa. 

By  the  Governor 

Wn-LiAM  J  RoKAPr. 
SfCTPtary  to  the  Governor . 


July  2i 

THE  CASE  FOR  THE  NAVAL 

SHIPYARDS 

Mr  KBIATING  Mr.  President,  under 
the  sponsorship  of  the  Metal  Trades  De- 
partment of  the  AFL-CIO,  a  policy  com- 
m.ttee  lias  been  formed  in  a  united  effort 
to  make  the  Congress  and  the  country 
aware  of  the  impoitant  mi.s.sion  of  our 
naval  shipyards.  R«pre.->entative  Emaji- 
UEL  Celler,  of  New  York,  was  selected 
chairman  of  this  committee. 

Mr  President.  I  believe  this  commit- 
tee can  perform  a  very  useful  role  in 
coTrdinatirx;,'  congressional  support  for 
shipyard  activities  and  in  making  the 
Nation  aware,  as  it  is  not  today,  of  the 
full  responsibilities  and  capabilities  of 
our  Navy  yard  complex 

Mr  President,  for  .s<ime  time  there  has 
been  an  effort  to  downt^rade  Navy  yards 
on  the  around  that  the  costs  of  ship- 
buildmt;  and  sli  p  repair  in  Navy  yards 
may  in  certain  cases  appear  to  be  slight- 
ly hi^jiier  than  such  costs  m  private 
yards. 

But  cost  statistics  are  not  the  whole 
picture,  and  any  dec  .sion  arrived  at  on 
the  ba.sis  of  cost  figures  alone  l.s  never 
.satisfactory  There  are  many  elements 
ill  a  naval  operation  that  cannot  be 
duplicated  in  a  private  operation  On 
my  several  visits  to  the  Brooklyn  Nav>- 
Yard  I  have  b^-en  impre.s.sed  with  the 
spirit  of  the  men  there  and  the  great 
pride  that  they  take  in  their  work  and 
their  m.italiation 

This  pride  is  an  intangible  thin^  that 
must  be  consid Ted  wlun  the  Govern- 
ment is  encouraged  by  .some  to  assigr. 
more  and  more  work  to  private  yards  and 
less  and  less  to  Navy  mstallation.s.  But 
there  are  other  factors  that  are  often 
overlooked  which  demonstrate  that  our 
naval  yards  are  necessary  operations  and 
should  be  continued  The.se  factors  are 
outlined  with  care  by  Cmdr  John  D 
Alden  m  an  article  entitled  "To  Sene 
the  Fleet  A  Ca.se  for  the  Naval  Sh  p- 
yard"  which  appeared  in  Shipmate  mag- 
azine Commander  Alden  pre.sents  the 
whole  picture  which  is  so  necessary  if 
we  are  to  understand  tlie  debate  on  com- 
parative operat.ons  ti  Government  and 
private  shipyard  .  He  expla.ns  why  it  Is 
that  private  yards  are  able  to  do  the  work 
for  less:  thpy  are  not  burdened  with  civil 
service  requirenient.s  when  men  are  laid 
off  in  slack  periods  nor  are  they  required 
to  maintain  a  laru'e  operation  in  readi- 
ness for  a  national  emergency  More- 
over, private  v.. ids  need  noi  recognize 
the  requirements  that  workers  be  re- 
cruited from  depres.'-ed  areas  of  the  coun- 
try which  the  G  tvernment  often  imposes 
on  the  naval  oj  orations 

On  th.e  other  hand,  naval  yards  per- 
form vital  functions  that  cannot  be  done 
by  private  shipyards  In  the  first  place 
they  maintain  larte  Installatloris  that 
can  do  any  Job  at  any  time  It  costs 
money  to  maintain  these  facilities,  but 
in  an  emergency  they  are  crucial  to  the 
Natl  >ns  defense  Ships  launched  from 
na\al  yards  are  different  from  those 
built  m  private  ones  for  all  new  Improve- 
menus  developed  while  the  ship  is  bein* 
constructed  are  Incorporated  into  a  Navy 
built  ship  A  private  yard  cannot  aflord 
to  do  this 
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Moreover,  repair  work  In  a  naval  yard 
Is  completely  done.  When  the  Govern- 
nient  contracts  with  a  private  yard  for 
a  repair  Job.  that  is  what  is  done  and 
only  that;  in  a  naval  yard  any  other 
flaws  or  problems  that  are  discovered 
while  doing  the  repair  work  are  promptly 
taken  care  of.  This  quality  work  is  per- 
formed because  the  "customer  is  the 
t,oss."  The  Navy  has  nothing  to  gain  by 
doing  a  halfway  Job  for  itself;  on  the 
other  hand  a  private  yard  must  make  a 
profit,  and  it  cannot  do  so  if  it  does  more 
work  than  it  outlined  in  the  contract. 

Finally,  the  naval  yards  are  centers 
for  all  operations  connected  with  ships 
and  shipbuilding.  They  can  provide 
services  to  the  complex  apparatus  which 
Is  now  a  part  of  our  modern  fleet :  radar, 
sonar,  weafwns  control,  and  computers, 
propulsion  machinery  of  the  most  ad- 
vanced kind,  weapons  systems,  and 
nuclear  reactors  of  a  secret  nature;  all 
of  these  can  be  serviced  at  one  central 
location,  the  naval  yard.  Private  yards 
must  often  subcontract  this  work  at  an- 
other location.  In  addition,  the  naval 
shipyard  provides  a  full  range  of  mili- 
tary personnel  services:  barracks,  rec- 
reation facilities,  medical  and  dental 
eare.  galleys  and  mess  halls,  and  so 
forth.  When  a  ship  moves  into  a  naval 
yard  all  its  problems  of  every  type  can  be 
solved  in  one  place. 

Commander  Alden  has  done  a  fine 
senlce  by  presenting  the  case  for  the 
naval  shipyard  in  a  forceful  manner. 
He  considers  both  sides  of  this  difficult 
question  and  concludes  that  a  combina- 
tion of  both  private  yards  with  their  pos- 
sibly lower  costs  but  limited  services  and 
the  naval  yards  with  their  ability  to  do 
emersency  work  of  all  types  at  any  time 
and  their  tradition  of  being  able  to  do 
any  Job  completely  and  thoroughly  is  the 
best  situation  for  our  country. 

Commander  Alden  closes: 

To  cundude.  ii  should  be  recognized  that 
aatioiKil  requirements  of  security  and  sea 
power,  viewed  In  Its  bro.idest  sense  as  in- 
cluding our  merchant  marine  as  well  aa 
aiv.il  resources,  demand  that  the  United 
Stdles  malntiUn  both  its  naval  and  private 
s.'i;pvHrds  Each  has  Us  dllTerent  basic  rea- 
sons lor  existnig  and  each  should  be  able  to 
accuniplish  cert.iin  types  of  work  more  effi- 
ciently and  to  the  greater  satisfaction  of  the 
customer  It  should  ^o  without  saying  that 
the  hidden  advanUiges  of  the  Government 
ihipy.ircls  do  add  substantial  weight  to 
couiucrbalance  the  cost  scales. 

He  adds  that  a  broad  mobilization  base 
IS  a  definite  asset  that  our  country  can 
illaff  >rd  t:)  lose. 

Commander  Alden's  contribution  to 
the  understandinp  of  the  problems  and 
the  importance  of  the  naval  shipyards 
in  the  United  States  is  a  great  one  in- 
deed and  should  be  read  by  all  those  In- 
terested in  th's  question  of  importance 
to  the  Navy  and  the  country. 

Mr  President,  I  ask  unanimotis  con- 
sent to  have  Commander  Alden's  in- 
formative article  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows- 

To  Serve  the  Pliizt:    A  Case  fob  thi  Navai. 
Shipyard 

(By  Comdr    John  D    Alden,  U.S.  Kavy) 

(Note — Commander  Alden.  a  graduate  of 
Cornell  University,  entered  the  Navy  In  1942 


through  the  V-7  program.  In  the  Southwest 
Pacific  during  World  War  II  be  served  in  sub- 
marinea  and  the  escort  carrier  Patau.  Fol- 
lowing graduate  work  at  MIT  he  was  selected 
for  engineering  duty  and  since  then  has 
served  In  engineering  and  management  as- 
signments connected  with  shipbuilding  and 
repair.  Commander  Alden  is  currently  on 
duty  as  quality  assurance  officer  at  the  Ports- 
mouth Naval  Shipyard.) 

The  year  1964  promises  to  be  a  year  of  real 
crisis  for  the  U.S.  naval  shipyards.  The  criti- 
cisms of  the  past  have  mounted  to  a  new 
peak  of  Intensity  as  attacks,  public  and  pri- 
vate, have  come  from  a  cost-minded  Depart- 
ment of  Defense,  several  echelons  of  the 
press,  the  private  shipbuilding  and  repair  in- 
dustry, and  even  certain  groups  within  the 
Navy  Itself.  A  cost  effectiveness  study  funded 
by  the  Bureau  of  Ships  in  an  effort  to  arrive 
at  a  factual  comparison  between  the  Gov- 
ernment and  private  shipyards,  as  a  basis  for 
making  long-range  Improvements,  has  been 
turned  against  its  sponsor  and  cited  as  prime 
Justification  for  dispensing  with  the  naval 
shipyards  forthwith.  In  all  the  public  dis- 
cussion concerning  the  issue,  cost  has  stood 
forth  as  the  sole  criterion  for  Judgment.  The 
defendant,  already  condemned  In  the  eyes 
of  public  opinion,  stands  in  the  prisoner's 
dock.  The  Jury,  in  the  form  of  a  high  level 
study  group  whose  membership  Includes  a 
strong  budgetary  representation,  has  with- 
drawn to  deliberate  the  case.  The  fate  of 
the  naval  shipyards  themselves,  possibly 
that  of  the  time-honored  principle  that  the 
Navy  should  have  its  own  shipyards  at  all, 
will  be  decided  on  the  basis  of  their  verdict. 

It  la  particularly  unfortunate  that  the 
voices  of  any  of  the  fleet's  representatives 
should  be  raised  against  the  naval  shipyards. 
for  this  Indicates  a  lack  of  appreciation  of 
the  benefits  which  the  fleet  enjoys  through 
Its  own  facilities.  These  can  be  summarized 
without  difficulty  and,  I  think,  with  little 
argiunent.  A  naval  shipyard  offers  complete 
facilities  to  support  forces  afloat.  It  has  in 
being  the  capability  of  fabricating.  Installing 
and  maintaining  every  part  of  a  ship  and  Its 
equipage.  In  addition  to  the  mundane  ship- 
keeping  services  available  at  any  shipyard 
the  naval  shipyard  can  service  the  new  and 
complex  equipment  becoming  ever  more 
common  In  the  fleet — radar,  sonar,  weapons 
control,  and  the  computers  of  the  naval  tac- 
tical data  system  In  the  electronics  category; 
propulsion  machinery  of  the  most  advanced 
design;  weapons  systems  and  nuclear  reactors 
of  a  secret  as  well  as  a  complex  nature.  Most 
private  shipyards  have  to  farm  out  some  or 
all  of  this  type  of  work.  The  naval  shipyard 
provides  a  full  range  of  military  personnel 
services.  Barracks,  recreation  facilities,  med- 
ical and  dental  care,  galleys  and  messhalls, 
space  for  offices  and  storage  cages,  school- 
rooms and  training  courses  are  typical  of  the 
"fringe  benefits"  available.  Seldom,  If  ever, 
are  such  facilities  provided  by  private  yards! 
Quite  often  the  Navy  h.%s  to  bring  In  Its  own 
berthing  barges  so  the  crews  of  ships  in 
private  yards  will  have  a  place  to  live  during 
construction  or  repair  work,  while  barracks 
In  the  naval  shipyards  stand  empty.  Among 
other  logistic  services  are  the  tugs  and  barges, 
trucks  and  cranes,  blueprint  files  and  photo- 
graphic laboratories,  calibration  stations  and 
underwater  sound  ranges,  hand  and  machine 
tools  available  for  loan  to  the  ship's  force, 
and  a  full-fledged  supply  department — all 
nonnal  parts  of  the  naval  yard.  Finally  the 
naval  shipyard  is  usually  conveniently  lo- 
cated near  the  home  port  of  a  ship  and  its 
crew.  The  commercial  yard  may  or  may  not 
be  close  at  hand:  often  to  obtain  competi- 
tion the  Navy  must  accept  a  low  bidder  far 
from  the  ship's  home  port,  regardless  of  the 
personal  probleais  created  for  the  crew. 
These  and  more  represent  the  tangible,  phys- 
ical advantages  of  having  the  Navy's  work 
done  in  its  own  shipyards. 


An  even  greater  advantage  is  perhaps  less 
evident  on  the  surface  and  therefore  less 
appreciated.  This  is  the  readiness  of  the 
naval  shipyard  to  undertake  work  under  any 
and  all  conditions.  An  explosion  rips  a  big 
attack  carrier.  Before  the  last  line  is  made 
fast  to  the  pier,  workmen  are  swarming 
aboard,  toiling  around  the  clock  until  the 
ship  is  back  in  the  Nation's  line  of  defense; 
or  a  new,  experimental  piece  of  equipment 
has  to  be  installed  and  evaluated  on  a  crash 
basis,  without  benefit  of  detailed  plans  or 
firm  work  specifications;  or  changes  must 
be  incorporated  into  a  new  ship  before  it  is 
delivered  to  the  fleet.  In  all  these  situations 
it  is  the  naval  shipyard  which  can  provide 
fast  action,  often  completing  a  Job  in  less 
time  than  needed  for  the  preliminary  legal 
work  necessary  to  arrive  at  a  contract  with 
a  private  shipyard.  Indeed,  there  have  been 
many  occasions  when  private  yards  have 
been  unwilling  to  undertake  naval  work 
under  any  circumstances.  In  the  naval  ship- 
yard, all  that  is  necessary  is  that  the  fleet, 
represented  by  the  Chief  of  Naval  Operations, 
Indicate  the  appropriate  priority  of  work,  and 
the  naval  shipyard  will  devote  its  entire 
capacity  to  whatever  Job  is  most  urgent  at 
the  moment.  The  naval  shipyard  can  never 
refuse  to  undertake  work,  although  it  may 
recommend  against  it.  The  overriding  ad- 
vantage to  the  fleet  is  simply  this:  The  cus- 
tomer is  also  the  boss. 

In  the  face  of  these  rather  obvious  advan- 
tages, the  fact  remains  that  the  scales  are 
weighted  against  the  naval  shipyards  by  the 
undeniable  factor  of  costs.  By  all  account- 
ing standards,  costs  in  a  naval  shipyard  are 
higher  than  those  in  a  private  yard.  For 
those  who  are  sincerely  seeking  the  maxi- 
mum defense  value  for  every  dollar,  It  must 
indeed  appear  morally  and  legally  indefensi- 
ble to  send  the  Navy's  work  where  it  will  not 
be  done  most  efficiently  and  economically. 
It  is  therefore  incumbent  on  anyone  who 
would  advocate  the  case  for  the  naval  ship- 
yards to  demonstrate  that  either  there  are 
certain  invalid  statistics  in  the  accountants' 
statements,  or  the  country  is  getting  more 
for  Its  money  than  meets  the  eye.  To  ex- 
plore these  questions  further,  we  must  first 
review  some  of  the  basics  of  the  shipbuilding 
business,  both  public  and  private. 

Any  shipyard  is  what  Is  known  as  a  "Job 
shop."  The  term  is  used  to  distinguish  mass 
production  or  assembly  line  industry  from 
that  which  works  on  a  case  by  case,  or  job 
by  Job,  basis.  Even  under  wartime  condi- 
tions with  hundreds  of  ships  being  built,  no 
individual  shipyard  can  really  approach  the 
conditions  common  to  true  mass  produc- 
tion. In  peacetime  ship  construction  and 
overhaul  work,  it  is  rare  for  a  yard  to  do 
exactly  the  same  Job  over  again  even  two  or 
three  times  in  a  year.  When  work  can  be 
done  repetitively,  costs  can  be  cut  signifi- 
cantly by  any  shipyard.  Government  or  pri- 
vate. In  building  a  ship,  experience  and 
commonsenFC  tell  us  that  there  are  many 
possible  ways  to  do  It  but  not  all  will  be 
equally  efficient.  To  Illustrate,  take  the  case 
of  a  submarine  which  will  require  300.000 
man-days  of  productive  labor  to  complete. 
(Such  a  man-day  is  the  common  unit  meas- 
urement for  shipyard  work,  and  is  roughly 
equivalent  to  the  work  of  one  man  actually 
employed  on  the  ship  Itself  plus  another 
man  supporting  him  in  the  many  overhead 
functions  necessary  to  keep  a  big  shipyard 
running.)  At  the  extremes,  we  might  say 
that  1  man  could  build  the  ship  in  300.000 
days,  or  300.000  men  could  build  it  in  1  day. 
but  we  know  that  these  conditions  are 
ridiculous.  Physically,  it  is  almost  Impos- 
sible to  concentrate  more  than  1,500  men 
per  day  on  1  submarine  and  have  them 
work  efficiently.  Also,  we  could  not  afford 
tlmewise  to  wait  10  or  20  years  to  build  a 
ship,  even  if  that  were  the  cheapest  way  to 
do  It.  In  practice.  It  has  been  found  em- 
pirically that  a  3-year  building  period  is 
realistic  in  peacetime,  and  that  construction 
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haa  to  start  with  a  relatively  small  number 
of  workers,  build  up  gradually  to  a  peak, 
then  decline  gradually  until  only  a  few  are 
engaged  In  the  test,  trl.il.  and  fitting-  -ut 
phases  of  construction 

Similar  conslderatlon.s  govern  overhaul 
and  repair  work,  but  here  the  time  frame 
may  be  2  to  6  months  for  the  entire  Job 
Ideal  manning  curves  have  been  developed 
by  experience  which  tell  us  In  qute  ac- 
curate ternw  the  most  effective  pattern  to 
follow.  It  Is  readily  evident  that  the  opti- 
mum pattern  la  one  in  which  men.  mate- 
rials and  plans  are  integrated  together  in 
a  smooth,  logical  work  .sequence,  through 
the  function  known  as  5cheduUng  Devia- 
tions from  this  pattern  represent  potential 
waste  and  unnecessary  expen.so  or  delay,  con- 
sequently much  planning  effort  Is  devoted  to 
the  avoidance  of  Interference  with  an  orderly 
erection  schedule 

With  this  gener.il  hickground.  we  are  In 
a  p<}8ltlon  to  consider  some  basic  differences 
between  a  private  and  a  naval  shipyard. 
These  differences  are  real  and  quite  funda- 
mental to  the  problem  of  comparative  co.sts. 
First,  take  the  private  yard  It  exLsts  for 
one  purpose,  to  make  a  profit  for  Mb  own- 
ers or  stockholders,  like  any  other  bu.^lne.ss 
enterprise.  The  private  shipyard  under  Ideal 
competitive  conditions  gets  work  by  offering 
the  lowest  bid  for  a  fixed  work  "package  " 
Once  the  price  has  been  established,  any 
changes  In  the  work  package  are  subject  to 
the  negotiation  of  a  contract  change  If. 
as  Is  often  the  case,  the  customer  is  not  sure 
what  repairs  are  necessary  i  compare  this 
with  the  automobile  owner  bringing  his  ail- 
ing vehicle  to  a  garage),  the  original  fixed 
price  Includes  only  the  work  necessary  to 
open  and  inspect'  the  defective  Items 
When  the  Navy  contracts  for  wdrk  In  a  pri- 
vate yard  It  commits  itself  to  certain  oblltca- 
tlons  such  as  delivering  Guvernment  fur- 
nished equipment  by  a  certain  time  or  h.iv- 
ing  the  ship's  force  complete  certain  work 
not  to  interfere  with  the  contractor  If  the 
Navy  falls  to  meet  any  'if  these  commitments, 
the  contractor  Is  entitled  to  renegotiate  the 
contract  with  rejjard  to  any  damages  he  may 
have  suffered  as  a  consequence,  and  the 
Navy  must  assume  the  cost  of  any  delay 
which  may  result  No  criticism  of  this  proc- 
ess Is  Implied  or  Intended;  It  Is  accepted 
good  business  practice  Once  a  yard  has  a 
contract,  management  devotes  its  efforts  to 
maintaining  an  efficient  manning  schedule 
Workmen  are  hired  or  laid  off  (xs  required, 
overtime  Is  worked  in  lagging  area.';,  and 
vendors  or  subcontractors  are  engaged  a-s 
necessary  to  maintain  the  orderly  progress 
of  work.  Given  the  normal  competirion  of 
the  marketplace  and  a  more  or  less  conven- 
tional t3rpe  of  work,  this  process  will  natural- 
ly vleld  satisfactory  result.s  .'  the  best  price 
The  naval  shipyard  on  the  other  hand 
operates  under  a  completely  different  frame 
of  reference.  It  exists,  under  Navy  regula- 
tions, for  one  purpose  only—  to  serve  the 
fleet  Its  work  Is  assigned  to  It  by  admin- 
istrative decision.  Such  preliminary  nego- 
tiations as  may  be  carried  out  are  essentially 
one  sided,  as  the  shipyard  Is  not  a  free  agent 
which  can  accept  or  reject  work  to  suit  It- 
self The  c\istomer  Is  In  the  driver's  .seat 
and  determines  what  work  shall  or  shall 
not  be  done 

The  naval  shipyard  operates  by  law  un- 
der a  financial  arrangement  known  as  the 
naval  Industrial  fund  The  objective  Is  to 
make  neither  profit  nor  loss,  but  to  come  nut 
even  at  the  end  of  each  fiscal  year  When 
It  submits  an  estimate  of  the  cost  of  a  new 
construction  ship,  the  estimate  Is  for  the 
ship  as  experience  Indicates  It  will  be  ,it  the 
end  of  construction  Because  of  the  length 
of  building  periods  and  the  constant  Im- 
provements In  today's  technology,  it  Is  only 
realistic  to  forecast  a  growth  factor  of  1') 
percent  or  more  In  the  cost  of  a  new  war- 
ship     A  private  contractor  Interested  In  ob- 


taining a  contract  by  being  the  low  bidder 
is  under  no  obligation  to  consider  this  f.irtor 
The  naval  shipyard's  eKtlmate  Is  thus  not 
f'-.'irelv  comparable  to  the  private  company's 
ftxe<l  bill  price 

Just  as  changes  in  the  work  package  are 
taken  for  grunted  In  the  naval  shipyard's 
estimate,  so  they  are  accepted  without  dis- 
pute when  they  come  If  the  changes  are 
mandatory  to  Improve  the  safety  or  operating 
effectl'. eness  of  the  ship,  the  naval  shipyard  Is 
required  to  do  the  W)rk  regardless  of  its  dis- 
rupting effect  on  other  Jobs  in  the  yard  The 
private  shipyr.rd,  If  directed  to  accomplish 
the  same  change  on  a  "mandator"  basis,  can 
and  does  demand  full  cimpensatlon  in  the 
form  of  a  cost  Increase  which  the  Navy  has 
little  option  but  to  accept  if  It  really  wants 
the  work  done  In  the  ca*e  of  overhaul  work. 
It  Is  known  that  "open  and  Inspect"  Jobs  will 
result  In  repair  work,  and  In  the  naval  yard 
most  such  work  Is  done  as  a  matter  ut  course 
Consequently,  forces  afloat  need  give  little 
consideration  to  the  legal  phraseology  In 
which  work  Items  are  written  To  overhaul  a 
pimip  may  mean  the  performance  nf  specific 
and  limited  actions  In  a  private  yard:  In  a 
naval  shipyard  It  means  to  deliver  an  accept- 
able end  product 

In  any  overhaul  a  ship  has  far  more  Items 
on  Its  work  list  than  the  type  commander 
has  funds  to  pay  for.  It  Is  thu.^  more  to  the 
benefit  of  forces  afloat  that  the  available 
funds  be  stretched  to  accomplish  as  many 
Jobs  as  possible  than  that  a  fixed  package  of 
the  most  urgent  repair  Items  be  bid  In  at 
the  lowest  possible  price  The  customer  Is 
not  really  Interested  In  saving  money  by 
leaving  essential  repair  work  undone,  and 
the  naval  shipyard  Is  not  Interested  In  mak- 
ing a  oroflt  at  the  expen«i*  of  the  customer 
Thus  an  overhaul  In  a  naval  shipyard  Is  not 
exactlv  comparable  to  an  overhaul  In  a  com- 
mer-^lal  yard 

Once  a  naval  shipyard  has  been  assigned  a 
ship  Its  management  also  devotes  Its  efforts 
to  maintaining  an  efficient  manning  sched- 
ule Workmen  are  hired  or  laid  off — but  In 
accordance  with  civil  service  procedures,  and 
within  strict  maximum  and  minimum  ceil- 
ings established  In  Washington  Overtime 
Is  worked  In  lagging  areas,  but  imder  riirld 
percentage  Ilmltatlon.s  'Vendors  and  sub- 
ccjntractors  are  engaged  In  strict  cnmpllance 
with  the  armed  services  procurement  regula- 
tions Contracts  must  frequently  be  placed 
with  bidders  from  distressed  areas,  or  with 
low  bidders  wha«e  promises  are  ellb  but  whrise 
product  quality  or  timeliness  of  delivery  may 
be  dubious  at  best  There  Is  little  consola- 
tion In  seeking  to  recover  damages  while  the 
fleet  presse.s  for  the  dellverv  of  a  delayed 
ship  and  the  offending  vendor  exhausts  all 
the  legal  and  political  appeals  at  his  dis- 
posal .'\s  might  be  expected  manv  Items 
are  reworked  or  repaired  by  the  n.ival  shlp- 
vard  in  fin  effort  to  maintain  the  progress  of 
work  There  Is  no  criticism  of  the  above 
practices  per  se.  for  they  are  all  matters  of 
law  or  puollc  policy  There  may  be  overall 
public  advantages  In  a  policy  of  farming  nut 
work  to  distressed  areas,  and  In  maintaining 
the  Integrity  and  attractiveness  of  the  civil 
service  The  law  prescribes  the  preferential 
rights  of  war  veterans  and  the  procedures  by 
which  contracts  must  be  awarded  .A  private 
businessman  has  every  right  to  seek  the  aid 
of  his  C'lngressman  In  redressing  what  he 
feels  Is  a  grievance  Personnel  ceilings  and 
overtime  limitations,  however  bothersome, 
are  also  serious  financial  controls  enforced 
throuehout  the  Oovernment  t.o  Insure  that 
responsible  officials  do  not  violate  the  law 
and  Incur  the  penalties  prescribed  for  those 
who  permit  the  overexpendlt\ire  of  public 
funds 

Other  matters  of  law  or  public  policy 
which  are  binding  on  Oovernment  activities 
mav  or  may  not  have  an  effect  In  private 
shipyards.  For  example.  Congress  has.  for 
reasons  of  Its  own,  made  It  clear  that   the 


u.se  of  stop  watches  for  making  time  and 
motion  studies  Is  considered  undesirable  in 
tiovernment  activities  despite  their  wld«. 
.spread  use  In  private  industry  And  oer- 
haps  most  significant  of  all  Is  th"  policy  th»t 
the  naval  shipyards  constitute  a  base  for 
rapid  mobilization  In  case  of  war  a  privat* 
contractor  can  shut  down  or  dispose  uf  func- 
tions or  departments  which  do  not  contrib- 
ute to  his  profit  The  nav.il  shipyard  Com- 
mander  who  falls  to  keep  his  yard  s  farllitieg 
and  m  iniiower  skills  sufficiently  re.idy  to 
handle  emergency  rep.ilr.-i,  the  actlv„tion  of 
re^erve  fieet  warships  or  tunkers,  or  the  sup- 
port of  local  civil  defense  and  security  re- 
([ulrements.  will  receive  little  sympathy  if 
he  is  unready  when  disaster  strikes  Na- 
tional requirements  indeed  loom  large  In  any 
picture  of  the  naval  shipyards. 

Having  brxished  up  on  these  fund.imentsU, 
we  are  In  a  p<T6ltlon  tu  hxik  at  some  of  the 
significant  factors  leading  to  cost  differences 
between  the  naval  and  the  private  shipyards. 
First  of  all.  It  can  be  stated  fl.itly  that  an 
Identical  ship  built  for  an  Identical  number 
of  man-days  of  equal  worker  pnxluctlvlty  at 
the  same  basic  hourly  wage  rate  would  stlU 
cost  more  In  a  n.ival  shipyard  s<  lelv  because 
of  the  civil  service  fringe  benefits  prescribed 
by  law  Senator  Danili.  Inoiye,  of  Hawaii, 
In  a  recent  speech  cited  figures  of  $0  45  to 
*0  57  per  direct  labor  hfiur  as  representative 
of  the  extra  cost  of  these  benefits,  and  went 
on  1.1  defend  these  policies  as  the  Govern- 
ment's obligation  to  "establish  a  shining 
example  for  the  Natljn's  Industries  to  fol- 
low" In  matters  of  wages  and  employee 
benefits 

Whenever  any  of  the  other  requirements 
of  public  policy  take  preceilence  o;er  the 
maintenance  of  nn  orderly  work  schedule.  It 
cm  be  postulated  tliat  increaM-d  c  >6Ls  will 
result  Thus  the  naval  shipyards  start  with 
a  substantiiil  group  of  costs  which,  while 
presumably  In  the  best  Int^-rests  of  the  na- 
tional welfare.  Impose  a  built -In  dl.^advan- 
tage  In  any  comparison  with  their  private 
counterparts 

Second,  we  have  a  group  of  Items  of 
ostensible  higher  cost  which  In  actuality 
repre.scnt  extra  value  In  the  form  of  extra 
service  to  the  fleet.  In  this  category  may 
iH^  included  the  maintenance  of  broad  spec- 
trum skills  and  a  mobilization  base,  the  dif- 
ference In  overhaul  concept,  and  the  value 
of  an  accounting  Intiinglble,  fleet  re.idlneaa. 
What,  for  example.  Is  the  true  ct>st  difference 
between  a  cheaper  fixed  price  ship  represent- 
ing at  completion  a  design  almast  4  yeari 
old,  and  Its  apparent  sister  Into  which  con- 
tinuous improvements  have  been  built  al- 
m-st  up  to  the  day  of  delivery  (If  this 
factor  should  be  considered  specious.  It  re- 
maln.s  a  fact  that  every  privately  built  ship 
receives  during  its  first  overhaul,  at  Navy 
expense,  most  of  the  alterations  which  are 
n'>rmally  incrrrporated  Into  the  construction 
of  Its  Government-bvillt  sl.^ters  i  There  are 
ships  t'Xlay  approaching  delivery  to  the  fleet 
In  which  hundreds  of  desired  ch.inges  have 
nut  been  Incorporated  l>ec,iuse  of  the  re- 
fusal of  the  private  shipbuilder  to  under- 
take them. 

.Another  intangible  Is  the  fact  that  ex- 
perimental features  of  technological  dlffl- 
culty  are  usually  buUt  Into  those  ships  of 
.1  class  under  construction  In  naval  ship- 
yards. When  private  shipbuilders  underwke 
such  work,  they  usually  insist  en  doing  U 
under  a  "cost  plus"  type  of  ciinlract  frowned 
upon  by  the  Pentagon  because  of  lis  costli- 
ness and  lack  of  incentive. 

Also  In  this  same  category  are  the  many 
fieet  support  services  mentioned  at  the  be- 
ginning of  this  article  Even  though  the 
most  obvious  of  these  costs  are  excluded 
from  normal  shipyard  operating  costs,  the 
mere  fact  that  they  occupy  space  and  con- 
sume utilities  adds  something  to  the  over- 
head expense  of  the  entire  yard. 
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An  unpubllclzed  and  llttle-recognlzed  fac- 

m  the  co6t  of  privately  built  ships  Is 
T,  expense  to  the  Navy  of  malnUlnlng  and 
^txirtlng  the  offices  and  staffs  of  the  super- 
tiwrs  of  shipbuilding  throughout  the  coun- 
try This  force,  which  may  amount  to  sev- 
«il  hundred  inspectors  and  design  engineers 
to  a  single  .•:uj>ervlsors  office,  Is  necessary  to 
orotect  the  Government's  Interest  by  assur- 
inK  that  contractual  and  speclflcatlon  re- 
QUirements  are  adhered  to  throughout  the 
orocess  of  ship  design  and  construction.  In 
a  naval  shipyard  this  function  Is  woven  In- 
exiricibly  into  the  very  fabric  of  the  organi- 
sation This  Is  one  more  factor  which  adds 
to  the  apparent  higher  cost  of  new  construc- 
tion m  naval  shipyards. 

Filially,  there  is  one  more  major  area  where 
costs  in  Gcvernment  yards  are  Increased  by 
factors  beyond  local  control.  The  Impor- 
tance of  maintaining  an  optimum  manning 
curve,  whether  In  new  construction  or  over- 
liaul  work  has  already  been  stressed.  The 
earlier  dlscus-slon  relisted  solely  to  total  man- 
ning levels  However,  ships  are  not  built  by 
]acks-t'f-i'l'-^'"ades.  nor  by  supermen  who 
are  equ.tHy  proficient  at  drawing  board  or 
welding  ri  d.  forge  or  foundry,  milling  ma- 
chine or  o.s<Mlloscope.  A  multitude  of  trades, 
all  highly  skilled,  must  contribute  their  ef- 
forts before  a  ship  can  be  delivered  for  serv- 
ice By  the  very  milure  of  the  shipbuilding 
process  It  Is  necessary  that  the  hull,  with  Its 
heavy  structural  work  and  welding,  be  built 
arst  Then  pipefitters  and  electricians  move 
in  to  ply  their  trades,  followed  by  machinists, 
sheet-nietal  workers,  painters  and  all  the 
other  trades  Ihus  It  can  be  seen  that  each 
shop  or  trade  must  have  Its  own  most  effi- 
cient m. inning  pattern.  Some  are  more  pre- 
dotnliiant  early  In  construction  or  late  In  the 
£ttint:-.'ut  period,  while  others  are  required 
at  a  fairly  steady  level  throughout.  Slml- 
iiirlv  in  overhaul  work  there  are  distinctive 
i.-ade  patterns  characteristic  of  different 
vrpes  of  ships.  The  work  force  "mix"  re- 
quired to  overhaul  aircraft  carriers,  for  in- 
jtance,  is  nnich  different  than  that  for  sub- 
marines In  practlcallv  nil  types  of  over- 
hauls, however,  the  heavy  structural  work- 
Icxid  of  new  construction  Is  missing.  Be- 
cause of  the  Inherent  differences  between  the 
f»M  types  of  Work,  private  yards  tend  to  spe- 
ciallze  In  either  new  ccmstructlon  or  repair, 
but  the  naval  shipyards  have  to  take  their 
wr.rk  as  It  Is  as.«lgned,  regardless  of  the  com- 
plif-ations  Involved. 

Whereas  private  shipyards  may  find  It 
more  economical  to  lay  off  men  when  their 
partlcul.ir  skills  are  no  longer  required,  the 
naval  shipyards  urually  find  It  more  advan- 
taireoiLs  to  hold  onto  their  best  people  dur- 
ing periods  of  temporary  slack  by  finding 
other  employment  for  them,  knowing  that 
the  changing  workload  will  soon  require 
them  ncain  When  the  Government  yard 
does  want  to  cut  down  on  personnel,  civil 
aervice  prcnedures  designed  to  protect  the 
righU!  of  the  Individual  worker  from  the 
evils  of  a  long- vanished  spoils  system  Im- 
pose a  number  of  serious  restrictions.  A  re- 
duction in  force,  or  RIF.  In  a  Government 
activity  Is  a  cinnpllcated  affair.  Seniority 
and  veterans'  rights  come  Into  play  per- 
mitting employees  to  "bump"  Into  Jobs  held 
by  Individuals  with  lesser  tenure.  People 
shift  from  Job  to  Job.  and  the  unlucky  ones 
who  finally  have  to  go  "out  the  gate"  may  be 
far  removed  from  the  Jobs  which  were  origi- 
nally eliminated.  In  fact,  Individuals  may 
frequently  "bump  In"  to  other  activities  In 
the  same  area  or  even  in  remote  areas.  As 
a  case  In  point,  when  the  Impending  closing 
of  the  Naval  Repair  Facility  at  San  Diego. 
Calif,  was  recently  announced,  all  other 
naval  shipyards  were  notified  that  they  could 
not  fill  certain  vacancies  If  there  were  people 
»t  San  Diego  qualified  for  the  Job.  The 
problem  of  maintaining  an  optimum  "trade 
>>8lance"  In  a  naval  shipyard  engaged  In  both 
new  construction  and  repair  work  Is  difficult 
Indeed     It  Is  Immeasurably  complicated  by 


the  requirement  that  It  be  accomplished 
within  arbitrary  ceilings  for  the  total  ship- 
yard. 

Ctonslder  an  example  of  a  shipyard  engaged 
in  new  construction,  and  assume  that  during 
the  months  of  peak  loading  1.500  men  per 
day   are   needed   on    1    ship,   leaving   500   to 
work  on  smaller  projects.    Then  assimie  the 
assignment  of   a  major    overhaul   requiring 
a  peak  workforce  of  1,000  men  per  day.    Be- 
cause the  total  shipyard  celling  Is  fixed  at 
an  overall  average  figure.  It  is  apparent  that 
something  will  have  to  give.     Overtime  can 
be  used  for  only  a  small  percentage  of  the 
extra  man-days  needed,  and  the  fleet  gives 
priority  to  getting  the  active  ship  overhauled 
and  back  Into  service.     The   result  is  that 
the    new    construction    ship    will    give    up 
approximately  500  men  per  day  during  the 
peak  period  of  work  on  the  overhaul  ship. 
Although  the  men  can  be  put  back  on  the 
original  Job  later,  the  yard  has  been  forced 
to  make  a  serious  departure  from  Its  ideal 
new  construction   manning  pattern.     From 
this   point   on    the    new    construction    ship 
win  be  In   trouble   compared    to   its  sisters 
In  private  yards  where  such  restrictions  need 
not  apply.     As  a  general  rule,  we  can  state 
that   mixed    workloads    tend    inlierently    to 
produce  Inefficiencies.     As  a  corollary  to  the 
general  rule,    mixed   workloads   can   be   ab- 
sorbed most  efficiently  when  the  work  force 
Is  very  large.    In  other  words,  a  big  shipyard 
Is  Inherently  able  to  be  more  efficient  than 
a  small  one  provided  It  has  a  constant  large 
workload.     A  shipyard  with  many  new  ships 
under  construction  at   the  same  time  with 
completion  dates   a  few   months  apart   can 
make    great   savings   in   shifting   manpower 
efficiently  and  In  making  or  buying  several 
of  the  same  Items  at  once.     Another  factor 
affecting  a  large  yard,  such   as  any  of  the 
naval  shipyards.  Is  that  the  number  of  over- 
head employees  need  Increase  only  by  a  small 
percentage    to   support    a   large    Increase    In 
production.     The     yard     could     practically 
double  Its  productive  capacity  by  going  to 
two  shifts  without  adding  a  single  building 
or  machine,  and  with  a  relatively  small  In- 
crease In  office  personnel.     Thus,  by  virtue 
of    Its    heavy    capital    Investment    in    land, 
buildings,  facilities,  trade  skills  and  mobili- 
zation   potential,    the    naval    shipyard    can 
only  be  efficient  If  It  has  a  heavy  and  con- 
stant workload.    The  same  situation  is  true 
of  a  few  of  the  larger  private  yards  although 
to  a  slightly  lesser  degree.     Unfortunately. 
considerations  of  public  policy  are  the  very 
forces  which  have  in  recent  years  denied  to 
the   naval   shipyards    the    conditions   which 
they  require   to  be   efficient.     The   law  has 
required    that   an   Increasing   percentage   of 
new  construction  ships  be  allocated  to  pri- 
vate yards.     As  a  result,  those  yards  which 
have  been  able  to  acquire  a  large  number 
of  contracts  are  doing  quite  well,  and  their 
success  Is  being  cited  In  Justification  of  tak- 
ing  still   more   work   away   from   the   naval 
yards.     At   the    same    time,   restrictions   on 
repair    funds    have    so    squeezed    the    Type 
Conmianders  that  they  have  begun  to  object 
to  the  costs  of  work  In  the  naval  shipyards 
despite    the     operational     advantages    they 
would  otherwise  receive  there.     Once  forced 
to  operate  at  an  uneconomlcally  low   level 
of  workload,  the  naval  shipyards  have  entered 
Into  a  spiral  of  Increasing  costs  and  dimin- 
ishing returns,  not  unlike  the  situation  which 
has  led  so  many  automobile  manufacturers 
to  go  out  of  business  when  their   volvmie 
dropped  below  the  "break  even"  point.    Are 
the  naval  shipyards   similarly   doomed?     If 
so,  It  win  be  their  Ironic  epitaph  that  matters 
of  law  and  national  policy  were  the  proxi- 
mate cause  of  death. 

To  conclude.  It  should  be  recognized  that 
national  requirements  of  security  and  sea- 
power,  viewed  In  Its  broadest  sense  as  Includ- 
ing otir  merchant  marine  as  well  as  naval  re- 
sources, demand  that  the  United  States 
maintain  both  its  naval  and  its  private  ship- 


yards. The  factors  and  considerations  which 
have  been  discussed  should  be  sufficient  to 
Indicate  that  each  sector  of  the  shipbuilding 
industry  has  Its  peculiar  strengths  and  weak- 
nesses. Each  has  different  basic  reasons  for 
existing  and  each  should  be  able  to  accom- 
plish certain  types  of  work  more  efficiently 
and  to  the  greater  satisfaction  of  the  cus- 
tomer. If  pure  cost  were  the  only  consid- 
eration, neither  half  of  the  American  ship- 
building Industry  would  have  a  chance.  We 
should  farm  out  all  our  new  construction 
work  to  Japan  and  our  repair  Jobs  to  the 
lowest  bidders,  be  they  In  the  Baltic  or  the 
Mediterranean  or  on  the  other  side  of  the 
world.  In  fact,  on  a  cost  basis  we  would  un- 
doubtedly be  justified  in  deciding  to  contract 
out  our  entire  Defense  Establishment  to  for- 
eign mercenaries.  It  should  go  without  say- 
ing that  the  hidden  advantages  of  the  Gov- 
errunent  shipyards  do  add  a  substantial 
weight  to  counterbalance  the  cost  scales,  a 
broad  mobilization  case  Is  a  defense  asset 
which  the  country  can  ill  afford  to  lose,  and 
the  shipyards  should  not  be  penalized  be- 
cause they  are  bound  by  laws  and  policies 
which  Congress  and  the  administration  have 
established  for  the  general  good  of  the  Na- 
tion. Our  leaders  are  surely  not  determined 
to  save  money  no  matter  how  much  it  costs. 
Service  to  the  fleet  has  its  price.  Is  It 
worth  the  cost?  Let  the  evidence — all  the 
evidence,  pro  and  con— be  weighed  carefully 
before,  rather  than  after,  the  verdict  is  de- 
livered. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  KEATING.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire. 

Mr.  COTTON.  I  commend  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  New  York  and 
associate  myself  with  every  word  he  has 
said.  Many  of  us  are  deeply  interested 
in  preserving  the  skills  and  not  letting 
them  deteriorate  or  allowing  the  yards  tb 
be  closed  or  weakened.  We  believe  that 
our  naval  shipyards  are  a  necessarj'  line 
of  defense.  This  is  so  not  merely  be- 
cause we  have  shipyards  in  our  States. 
The  very  fact  that  we  have  them  makes 
us  aware  of  their  importance  and  morale, 
and  the  service  that  they  have  rendered 
and  are  continuing  to  render.  I  believe 
it  is  extremely  necessary  for  the  public 
good  and  public  safety  that  we  see  to  it 
that  they  receive  their  full  share  of  the 
work.  I  am  glad  the  Senator  made  the 
statement  that  he  has  made  today. 

Mr.  KEATING.  I  am  grateful  to  the 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire  for  his 
statement.  He  has  joined  with  many  of 
us,  in  the  fight  to  maintain  our  naval 
shipyards  as  a  necessary  part  of  our 
naval  defense  strength.  He  has  been  a 
stalwart  in  support  of  the  naval  ship- 
yards and  their  fine  personnel.  I  am 
very  happy  that  he  has  joined  me  in  this 
effort.  I  know  he  will  have  pleasure  in 
reading  this  fine  and  informative  article, 
if  he  has  not  done  so  already. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I 
should  like  to  request  that  either  the  con- 
ferees near  me  speak  in  lower  tones  or 
that  the  speaker  who  has  the  floor  speak 
louder,  because  the  matter  that  is  being 
discussed  involves  some  responsibility  on 
my  part.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senate  will  be  In  order. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  KEATING.    I  yield. 
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Mr.  SCOTT.  Let  me  say  to  my  friend 
from  New  York  and  my  fnend  from  Mis- 
sissippi that  I  join  In  what  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  New  York  has  said 
in  support  of  his  own  views  and  of  the 
article  which  he  recommends  Ever 
since  I  have  been  in  Congress  I  have  been 
very  much  concerned  about  the-  naval 
shipyards  and  the  private  shipyard.-^  I 
have  been  concerned  about  the  alloca- 
tions to  them  and  between  them  I  have 
been  especially  c  )ncenied  reijardins  the 
throwing  tendency  of  the  removal  from 
the  naval  shipyards  of  needed  new  work 
and  of  repair  and  rehabilitation  work. 
as  well  as  the  failure  to  .spread  nuclear 
work  around.  It  would  have  saved  the 
Philadelphia  Naval  Shipyard  if  my  rec- 
ommendations had  been  followed  over 
the  years. 

This  problem  has  resulted  in  my  In- 
tervention with  the  Secretar>'  of  LH^fense 
and  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  and  the 
heads  of  relevant  bureau.s  I  have  made 
my  trek  to  the  Pentagon  many  times,  and 
before  that  to  the  old  main  Navy  Build- 
ing, to  discuss  this  .subject 

I  have  been  with  deletzations  on  numer- 
ous occasions,  and  with  the  Senator  from 
New  York  on  other  occa.sions.  when  we 
have  presented  our  case  a.s  formidably  as 
we  could.  We  have  warned  abnut  the 
dLsr^ersal  of  skill.s.  and  ab  -ut  the  fact  that 
in  time  of  cmertjency  it  w  Duld  be  prac- 
tically impossible  to  reu.sciemble  the 
needed  workers  with  the  know -.how  to 
suddenly  put  their  hand  to  the  lathe  and 
resume  the  work  where  they  had  left  off 

We  all  recall  the  experience  we  had  in 
connection  with  the  Korean  war,  when 
there  had  been  a  sharp  cutback  in  naval 
shipyards.  Between  the  winter  of  1949- 
50  and  the  outbreak  of  the  Korean  war 
in  June  1950.  many  of  these  skills  had 
been  dispersed.  Then  there  was  a  com- 
plete reversal,  because  of  the  emergency 
and  the  war.  which  forced  a  recon.^ldera- 
tion. 

The  Senator  from  New  York  and  the 
Senator  from  Missussippi  will  remember 
that  occurrence  Inasmuch  as  the  Sen- 
ator from  MissKssippi  i.s  so  impoitantly 
situated  with  regard  to  hi.s  subcommittee. 
and  also  with  respect  to  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  Appropriations  of  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Appropriations,  the  Sena- 
tor from  New  York  and  I  would  be  Klad 
to  have  any  reassurance  or  Information 
that  he  could  supply 

Mr.  KEATING  I  am  grateful  to  my 
friend  from  Pennsylvuriia  f(jr  hi.s  sup- 
port at  this  point  I  know  the  work  that 
he  has  done  In  this  fl-Id  I  fet-I  that  tht- 
formation  of  this  committee,  of  which  he 
IS  a  member,  composed  of  representa- 
tives of  the  11  Slates  where  there  are 
naval  shipyards,  may  bf«  a  very  important 
step  in  focusing  attenti  m  on  thi.s  prob- 
lem and  in  showing  the  nece.ss;ty  for 
the  preservation  of  these  yards 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr  President.  I  under- 
stand that  It  would  be  m  order  for  us 
to  request  the  distingui.shed  Senator 
from  Mississippi  to  tjive  us  the  benefit 
of  his  views,  based  upon  h*s  long  experi- 
ence with  this  problem  We  know  of  his 
sympathetic  Interest  in  this  matter. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
Senator  from  New  York  will  yield,  I 
merely  wish  to  state  that  with  a  memo- 


randum that  I  can  obtain  durinR  the 
days.  I  shall  be  Klad  to  make  a  brief 
staiemerit  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate 
about  what  the  Prepari-dne.ss  Subcom- 
mittee is  tryinu  to  d  >  to  gain  a  further 
understanding  and  further  fads  on  this 
subJ^•ct.  and  uhat  we  can  reasonably  ex- 
pect in  the  future  so  far  as  our  activi- 
ties are  concerned  Without  that  memo- 
randum before  me.  I  am  afnud  I  mi^ht 
omit  some  points,  and  what  I  say  mtght 
be  misleadmi;.  I  shall  obtain  somethuv.^ 
duiini,'  the  day 

Mr  KK.'M'ING  Mr  President.  I  am 
i;rat'-ful  to  the  Senator  from  Mi.ssi.ssippl. 
I  im  sure  that  the  memorandum  he  will 
obMm  will  be  .erv  hiipful. 

-Mr  JAVIIS  Mr  President,  nrst  I 
wish  to  emphasize  the  very  Important 
and  active  role  which  my  collea^^ue  from 
New  York  has  played  in  the  struRgle  to 
keep  open  the  naval  yards,  which  are 
under  a  real  threat.  I  join  him  and  the 
Si'iiator  from  Pennsylvania 

I  have,  loiiether  with  Senator  Keat- 
iNd,  requested  that  a  comprehensive 
study  of  the  capabilities  of  the  Navy  and 
private  yards  be  undertaken  by  the  Pre- 
paredness Subcommittee  and  have  intro- 
duced legislation  to  that  effect.  I  be- 
lieve that  consideration  of  these  matters 
by  a  congressional  committee  is  su- 
premely important,  becau.se  they  deeply 
affect  national  defen.se  requirements 

We  have  been  convinced  all  along  that 
the  operation  of  our  Nation's  shipyards 
very  clearly  involves  the  preparedness  of 
this  country  Hence  the  ideas  and  views 
of  the  Senator  from  Mi.sslssippi  have 
been  most  diligently  sought  by  us  and 
will  be  most  importantly  received,  so  far 
as  we  are  concerned,  as  bearing  on  this 
question. 

I  wish  to  emphasize  the  role  whieh  tin- 
colleague  from  New  York  I  Mr  Keating! 
has  played  m  this  matter  Thi.s  ph-a-srs 
me  u'reatly 

Our  role  has  not  been  and  Is  not  a 
parochial  one.  We  are  fighting  this  bat- 
tle because  we  deeply  and  sincerely  be- 
lieve in  the  interest  of  national  d<fense 
and  the  full  preparedne.vs  of  our  Nation 

I  hope  that  the  subject  of  our  Nation's 
shipyards  will  be  given  serious  attention 
by  the  Senate  during  di.scu.ssion  of  the 
Defen.se  appropriation  bill  for  fl.scal  year 
1965,  and  :n  connection  with  an  amend- 
ment to  this  bill  which  I  am  introduc- 
ing together  with  Senators  Kfating 
roTTON,  and  McIntyre  It  is  hoped  that 
other  interested  Senators  will  join  m 
sponsorship. 

Mr  KKATINO  Mr  Presld^'tU,  I  am 
-'ratf'fu;  t)  my  colleague  from  .N'ew  Y^rk 
for  his  k.nd  words  It  has  been  a  pleius- 
ure  to  stand  shoulder  to  shoulder  with 
him  and  with  Representative  Teller  and 
other  mt-mbers  of  the  con^iressional  dele- 
t^Atinn  from  N*^w  York  m  this  fight 

.^s  the  art:c'.e  which  I  a.m  placing  in 
the  Record  emphasizes,  this  is  a  matter 
of  national  defense:  it  Is  not  a  matter  of 
parochial  interest  In  Philadelphia. 
Brwjklyn.  Portsmouth  or  any  other  area 

One  of  the  things  that  is  brought  oiit 
most  strongly  m  this  article  is  that  when 
the  repair  work  is  done  In  a  naval  yard. 
It  is  completely  done,  whereas,  when  the 
Government  contracts  with  a  private 
yard  for  a  repair  job,  naturally  the  pri- 
vate yard  does  only  that  job  and  noth- 


ing else.  But  if  a  ship  enters  a  public 
yard  for  repair,  the  customer  is  the  bom 
The  public  yard  tiikes  care  of  any  other 
items  which  need  to  be  done  while  the 
.ship  IS  m  the  yard 

Similarly  la  new  construction,  the 
hardest  jobs,  with  the  largest  number  of 
innovations  or  design  changes,  go  to  the 
Navy's  own  yards,  once  the  design  is  es- 
t.iblished.  private  yards  are  permitted  to 
bid  and  compete,  taking  full  benefit  from 
the  Navy  yard's  experience 

I  am  grateful  to  my  colleagues  for 
their  intervention. 


LAWBOOKS,  USA. 


.Mr  KEAIING  Mr  President,  the 
American  Bar  Association,  the  Federal 
Bar  .^.ssociation  and  the  U.S.  Informa- 
tion Agency  have  cotndinated  efforts  to 
set  up  a  lawyer-to-lawyer  book  exchange 
program  designed  to  acquaint  attorneys 
m  the  emerging  nations  with  the  Ameri- 
c.m  legal  system.  The  project — Law- 
books, USA — encourages  American 
lawyers  to  contribute  $8  which  will  pur- 
chiise  a  preselected  package  of  eight 
books  concerning  the  nature  of  our  legal 
system  1  he  books  are  then  sent  to  law- 
yers overseas  with  the  donor's  name  en- 
closed, and  correspondence  between  the 
donor  and  the  recipient  is  encouraged. 
The  books  are  distributed  overseas  by 
volunteer  Peace  Corps  lawyers.  USIA  of- 
ficers, and  foreign  bar  as.sociatlon  lead- 
ers 

Although  the  lawbooks  project  Is  only 
m  the  formation  stages,  it  has  received 
encouragement  and  support  m  the  com- 
munities where  it  has  begun  operations. 
Foreign  lawyers  have  responded  enthu- 
siastically to  the  American  donors.  In 
fact,  members  of  the  Israel  bar,  upon 
rfceiviiur  the  packets  requested  that  ht- 
erature  on  the  Israel  system  be  shipped 
to  the  United  Stat<\s  m  return. 

This  effort  on  the  part  of  American 
lawyers  to  extt^nd  knowledge  of  the  rule 
of  law  and  its  role  m  our  free  society,  is 
an  impre.ssive  and  practical  way  to  fur- 
ther understanding  among  nations  I 
commend  the  program  to  all  my  fellow 
members  of  the  bar. 


Mr 


0RDP:R  of  BUSINFJ5S 
MANSFIELD      Mr       President 


with  the  concurrence  of  the  distinguished 
minority  leader,  I  wish  to  call  up  two 
items  on  the  calendar-  -perhaps  three.  If 
the  Senator  from  Virginia  IMr.  Robert- 
son I  comes  to  the  Chamber  In  time — to 
which  there  Is  no  objection 


SPECIALLY  ADAPTED  HOUSING  FOR 
CERTAIN   BLIND  VETERANS 

Mr  MANSFIELD  Mr  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  pending 
busine.s,s  be  laid  aside  temporarily  and 
that  the  S^-nate  prtxreed  to  the  consider- 
ation of  Calendar  No    1170,  HR  248. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  bill 
will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  A  bill  iHJi 
248)  to  amend  section  801  of  title  38. 
United  States  Code,  to  provide  assistance 
In  acquiring  specially  adapted  housing 
for  certain  blind  veterans  who  have  sxif- 
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fcred  the  loss  or  loss  of  use  of  a  lower 
extremity. 

The  PRESIDING  OFPTCER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 

the  bill? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  (H.R. 
5481  was  considered,  ordered  to  a  third 
reading,  read  the  third  time,  and  passed. 


SELLING  OF   DIRECT   LOANS   MADE 
TO  VETERANS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  con.sent  that  the  pending 
business  be  laid  aside  temporarily  and 
that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the  consider- 
ation of  Calendar  No.  1171,  H.R.  6652. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
»ill  be  stated  by  title. 

The  Lecislative  Clerk.  A  bill  (H.R. 
6652'  to  authorize  the  Administrator  of 
Veterans'  Affairs  to  sell,  at  prices  which 
he  determines  to  be  reasonable,  direct 
loans  made  to  veterans  under  chapter  37. 
title  38.  United  States  Code. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  bill'' 

Tliere  being  no  objection,  the  bill  (H.R. 
6652'  was  considered,  ordered  to  a  third 
reading,  read  the  third  time,  and  passed. 


INSCRIPTION  OF  FIGURE  1964  ON 
ALL  COINS  MINTED  UNTIL  ADE- 
QU.-^TE  SUPPLIES  OF  COINS  ARE 
AVAIL.\BLE 

Mr.   MANSFIELD.     Mr.   President.   I 

ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  pending 
business  be  laid  aside  temporarily  and 
that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the  con- 
sideration of  Calendar  No.  1172.  S. 
2950. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  Lfc.islative  Clerk.  A  bill  (S. 
2950'  to  authorize  the  mint  to  inscribe 
the  figure  1964  on  all  coins  minted  until 
adequate  supplies  of  coins  are  available. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  bill? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  Mr.  President,  I 
call  up  my  amendment  and  ask  that  It 
be  read 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

On  p.ige  1.  strike  out  lines  3  through  8, 
4Ed  iii.'^iTt  In  lieu  thereof  the  following: 
"That,  nntwlth.standlng  section  3517  of  the 
Rfvised  .statutes  (31  U  S  C.  324).  all  coins 
minted  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
Act  until  July  1  or  January  1.  whichever 
dite  first  cxTurs  after  the  date  on  which  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  determines  that 
Mlequate  supplies  of  coins  are  available, 
mall  be  inscribed  with  the  figure  '1964'  In 
ll*u  of  the   year  of  the  coinage." 

Mr  ROBERTSON.  Mr.  President,  the 
purpase  of  the  amendment  is  to  provide 
^e  nv.nt  with  a  little  m.^re  leeway  in  re- 
luming to  a  new  date.  If  the  coin  short- 
age is  eliminated  by  July  1  of  next  year. 
as  we  hope  it  can  be.  the  mint  can  place 
the  date  "1965  '  on  coins  for  the  re- 
niamder  of  the  calendar  year. 


Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  at  this  point  in 
the  Record  a  brief  explanation  of  the 
bUl. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  explana- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record  as  follows : 

Explanation 

S.  2950  would  authorize  the  mint  to  put 
the  figure  "1964"  on  all  coins  minted  until 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  makes  a  de- 
termination that  adequate  supplies  of  coins 
are  avaUable.  The  purpose  of  this  Is  to  make 
It  clear  that  the  Government  intends  to 
flood  the  market  with  1964  coins  to  such 
an  extent  as  to  make  It  pointless  to  go  on 
hoarding  them.  We  expect  that  this  bill  will 
release  floods  of  1964  coins  which  are  now 
being  held  by  speculators  who  hope  that  the 
price  of  these  coins  will  rise  in  the  fu- 
ture. 

This  bUl  Is  part  of  an  overall  program 
of  the  Treasury  to  supply  additional  co'ns 
by  increasing  facilities  at  Denver  and  Phila- 
delphia, by  running  the.se  mints  24  hours  a 
day,  7  days  a  week,  and  by  purchasing 
nickel  and  bronze  strip  to  make  nickels 
and  pennies. 

The  committee  took  this  step  reluctant- 
ly. Breaking  a  long  tradition  of  dating  coins 
with  the  year  of  their  coinage — a  tradition 
going  back  to  1792 — is  not  a  step  to  be  taken 
lightly,  but  the  present  situation  is  so  serious 
that  commerce  and  industry  are  being  Inter- 
fered with.  The  purpose  of  the  mint  is  to 
supply  coins  for  commerce  and  industry,  not 
to  serve  the  wishes  of  collectors. 

As  reported,  the  bill  provides  that  the 
Treasury  should  go  back  to  the  old  system  of 
Inscribing  coins  with  the  year  of  their  coin- 
age on  January  1  of  the  year  following  the 
Secretary's  determination  that  adequate 
supplies  of  coins  are  available.  Under  the 
bill,  If  the  Secretary  decided  before  Jan- 
uary 1.  1965.  that  adequate  supplies  of  coins 
were  available,  the  mint  would  begin  on 
January  1.  1965,  to  mint  coins  Inscribed 
"1965." 

If,  however,  the  Secretary  could  not  make 
this  determination  until  after  December  31, 
1964,  but  made  the  determination  some- 
time during  1965.  no  coins  inscribed  "1965" 
would  ever  be  made,  because  the  January 
1  following  a  determination  made  during 
1965  would  be  January  1,  1966. 

With  the  thought  that  the  shortage  of 
coins  may  be  over  early  next  year,  I  have 
introduced  an  amendment  which  would 
permit  making  coins  Inscribed  "1965"  if  the 
Secretary  should  determine  adequate  sup- 
plies of  coins  are  available  on  or  before 
June  30,  1965.  The  same  thing  could  be 
done  on  July  1  of  1966  or  later  years,  if 
the  coin  shortage  should  end  In  one  of 
those  years.  This  would  still  leave  the  de- 
termination entirely  within  the  Secretary's 
discretion,  and  unless  he  were  fully  satis- 
fied of  adequate  supplies  of  coins,  he  would 
not  make  the  determination.  This  amend- 
ment was  proposed  during  the  hearings, 
and  printed  In  the  transcript,  and  no  ob- 
jection to  it  was  expressed. 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.     I  yield. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Was  this  amendment 
submitted  to  the  committee? 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  The  amendment 
was  submitted  to  the  committee  and  was 
printed  in  the  hearings.  The  chairman 
had  to  leave  the  executive  session  of  the 
committee  at  which  the  bill  was  con- 
sidered to  preside  over  a  conference  on 
the  report  on  the  Treasury-Post  Office 
appropriation  bill.  The  distinguished 
Senator  from  Alabama  [Mr.  Sparkman] 
was  presiding  over  the  Committee  on 


Banking  and  Currency,  over  the  execu- 
tive session.  Unfortunately  no  one  re- 
membered to  bring  up  the  amendment, 
so  the  bill  was  ordered  reported  in  its 
original  form.  There  was  no  opposition 
to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  One  further  question: 
Would  the  amendment  make  the  numis- 
matists a  little  happier?  I  am  for  the 
bill. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  That  is  one  rea- 
son why  we  included  the  amendment. 
It  would  make  the  coin  collectors  a  little 
more  happy.  We  want  to  cooperate  with 
them  as  much  as  possible. 

Mr.  JAVITS.     Of  course. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  the  amendment  is  agreed 
to.  The  bill  is  open  to  further  amend- 
ment. If  there  be  no  further  amendment 
to  be  proposed,  the  question  is  on  the 
engrossment  and  third  reading  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  (S.  2950)  was  ordered  to  be 
engrossed  for  a  third  reading,  was  read 
the  third  time,  and  passed,  as  follows : 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  not- 
withstanding section  3517  of  the  Revised 
Statutes  (31  U.S.C.  324),  all  coins  minted 
after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act  until 
July  1  or  January  1,  whichever  date  first 
occurs  after  the  date  on  which  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  determines  that  adequate 
supplies  of  coins  are  available,  shall  be  In- 
scribed with  the  figure  "1964"  in  lieu  of  the 
year  of  the  coinage. 

Sec.  2.  The  requirement  of  section  3550  of 
the  Revised  Statutes  (31  U.S.C.  366)  that  the 
obverse  working  dies  at  each  mint  shall  be 
destroyed  at  the  end  of  each  calendar  year 
shall  not  be  applicable  during  the  period  pro- 
vided for  In  section  1  of  this  Act. 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina  ob- 
tained the  floor. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr,  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  North  Carolina  yield 
to  me,  without  losing  his  right  to  the 
floor? 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina.  I  am 
glad  to  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Mon- 
tana. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  may  be  rescinded 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware  and  Mr. 
JORDAN  of  North  Carolina  addressed 
the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  North  Carolina  IMr.  Jor- 
dan]. 


PROPOSED  AMENDMENT  OF  RULE 
XXV  OF  THE  STANDING  RULES 
OF  THE  SENATE  RELATIVE  TO 
THE  JURISDICTION  OP  THE  COM- 
MITTEE ON  RULES  AND  ADMIN- 
ISTRATION 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
President.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  pending  business  be  temporarily  set 
aside,  and  that  the  Senate  proceed  to 
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the  consideration  of  Senate  Resolution 
338. 

The  PRESIDING  OFT-'ICER  The  res- 
olution will  be  read  for  Llie  information 
of  the  Senate. 

The  resolution  <S.  Res.  338 1  was  read, 
as  follows : 

Resolved.  That  the  Standing  Rules  of  the 
Senate  axe  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
of  paragraph  l(pi  :.f  rule  XXV  ireKitlng  to 
the  Juriadlctlon  of  the  Ci)mmlttee  on  Rules 
and  Administration)  the  following  new  sub- 
paragraph : 

"(3)  Such  committee  shall  have  Jurisdic- 
tion to  lnveetli?ate  every  alleged  vloUtl  ti 
of  the  niJes  of  the  Senate,  and  to  make  ap- 
propriate findings  of  fact  and  concloslDna 
with  respect  thereto  after  according  to  any 
individual  concerned  due  notice  and  oppor- 
tunity for  hearing  In  any  case  In  which 
the  committee  determines  that  any  such 
violation  has  occurred.  It  shall  be  the  du'.y 
of  the  committee  to  recommend  to  the  Sen- 
ate appropriate  disciplinary  action.  Includ- 
ing reprimand,  censure,  suspension  from  of- 
fice or  employment,  or  expulsion  from  office 
or  employment." 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICKR  Is  there 
objection  to  the  p^t.•.^>•nr  con.sidcratnni 
of  the  resolution' 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr  Prt'Sident.  reserving 
the  right  to  object— and  I  shall,  in  the 
end,  not  object — I  point  out  that  it 
makes  absolutely  no  sense  to  take  up 
Senate  Resolution  338  before  Senate  Res- 
olution  337.   because   unless   Resolution 

337  or  some  substitute  therefor  is  adopt- 
ed by  the  Senate,  Resolution  338  is  ut- 
terly meaningless. 

Nevertheless,  this  is  the  way  the  oppo- 
sition and  the  leadership  wish  to  play  it 
and,  therefore,  ruivum'  pointed  out  this 
inconsistency   in   takin?   up   Resolution 

338  first.  I  shall  not  f>biect 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration 
of  the  resolution? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  resolution. 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina,  Mr 
President,  in  conducting  its  investiga- 
tion under  Senate  Resolution  L'l'J.  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Rules  and  .Admin- 
istration found  that  there  was  consid- 
erable controversy  over  the  scope  of  the 
resolution  and  the  authority  of  the  com- 
mittee. 

After  much  study  and  di.scussion,  the 
committee  felt  that  the  Senate  should 
adopt  a  new  rule,  as  provided  in  Senate 
Resolution  338,  which  would  give  the 
Committee  on  Rules  and  Administra- 
tion clear  and  unmistakable  authority 
to  investigate  al!  violations  of  the  rules 
of  the  Senate  and  recommend  appropri- 
ate action.  If  such  authority  had  been 
clearly  vested  in  the  Rules  Committee  or 
some  other  standinir  commirtee  of  the 
Senate,  there  would  have  t)een  no  neces- 
sity for  Senate  Resolution  212 

The  committee  feels  that  investiga- 
tions of  violations  of  rules  of  the  Senate 
will  be  more  expeditious,  le.ss  controver- 
sial, and  freer  from  technicalities  if  a 
standing  committee  of  the  Senate  is 
given  authority  to  investigate  all  alleged 
violations  of  its  rules 

There  have  been  proposals  made  that 
the  Senate  should  create  a  special  or 
select  committee  for  the  purpose  of  po- 
licing or  enforcing  the  rules  of  the  Sen- 
ate. 


The  CommitUM'  on  Rules  and  Adminis- 
tration very  carefully  coiiiidercd  all  of 
these  proposals,  and  other  suggestions, 
and  came  to  the  coiiclu.sion  that  the  au- 
thority delegated  under  Senate  Resolu- 
tion 3:i8  should  be  vested  in  thr  standing 
Committ^'e  on  Rules  and  Administration 
rather  than  any  other  e.xistirijs'  commit- 
tee, or  in  a  .select  committee  to  be  cre- 
ated for  such  purpo.se. 

In  the  event  the  Senate  sees  fit  to  adopt 
rules  governing  certain  activities  of  its 
Members  and  emplovccs.  .such  niles  will 
be  little  more  than  a  code  of  conduct, 
unless  they  are  accompanied  by  a  clear 
system  of  enforcement. 

Senate  Resolution  338  would  provide 
the  machinery  for  such  enforcement,  and 
I  therefore  recommend  its  adoption. 

Mr.  CLARK  Mr.  President,  will  the 
St^nator  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina.  I 
yield 

Mr  CLARK.  Is  it  not  true  that  Senate 
Re.sulution  338  would  sive  jurisdiction 
to  the  Committee  on  Rules  and  AdminLs- 
tration  to  investigate  allejjed  violatiom 
of  the  rules  of  the  Senate,  but  that  the 
only  rules  of  the  Senate  the  violation  of 
which  the  committee  would  be  concerned 
with  investigating  would  be  the  rule 
which  IS  called  for  m  Re.solution  337,  .so 
that  if  337  or  some  similar  nile  were  not 
adopted,  Senate  Resolution  338  would  be 
quite  meaningless? 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina.  Ad- 
mittedly It  IS  directed  at  the  re.solution 
the  Senator  mentioned. 

Mr.  CLARK      I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina. 
There  may  be  other  violations  But  that 
Is  the  situation  at  which  this  proposal 
wa.s  directed. 

Mr  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina  I 
yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  to  a  certain  e.xtent  I  agree 
with  the  chairman  of  the  committee  and 
with  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania. 
This  re.solution  is  unnecessary  since  in 
my  opinion  the  committee  already  has 
ample  authority,  and  to  that  extent  It  is 
meaningless.  The  Committee  on  Rules 
and  Administration,  as  has  been  con- 
firmed by  the  Senate  time  and  time 
at,'ain,  has  complete  jurisdiction  over  in- 
vesti'^ating  improprieties  In  the  Senate. 
It  had  such  authority  under  the  re.solu- 
tion which  I  spon.sored  on  October  10, 
1963  It  was  specifically  spelled  out. 
Later,  there  was  a  question  raused  as  to 
whether  or  not  they  had  this  jurisdic- 
tion, and  then  the  Senate  by  a  vote  re- 
jected the  extension  of  such  authority. 

I  still  contend  that  it  has  jurisdiction, 
but  I  shall  not  argue  the  point  but  shall 
support  the  re.solution.  I  think  we 
should  clear  it  up  beyond  any  que.stion. 

In  supporting  this  resolution,  however, 
I  want  to  have  It  amended  so  as  to  be 
sure  it  carnes  out  the  intentions. 

Tlierefore.  on  behalf  of  the  .senior 
Senator  from  New  Jersey  (Mr  C.*se1. 
and  myself.  I  send  an  amendment  to  the 
desk  and  ask  that  it  be  stated 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
amendment  will  be  stated 

The  Lec.:si..^t:ve  Clerk  T^ie  .Senator 
from  Delaware  !  Mr.  WilliamsI  proposes 
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the  following  amendment  on  behalf  of 
lumself  and  the  Senator  from  New  Jm- 
sey  [  Mr.  Ca.se  1  :  ^' 

On  page  1,  line  5.  after  the  word  "Jurtwiic 
tlon."  insert  the  words    •.md  responsibility" 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  for 
the  yeas  and  nays  on  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  Delaware. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  question' 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  D(>laware     I  yieij 

Mr.  CLARK.  D(^>es  not  the  Senator 
agree  that  the  only  authority  which  the 
Committee  on  Rules  and  Admiiustration 
has  IS  set  forth  in  rule  XXV  of  the  Sen- 
ate Rules,  and  that  if  the  committee's 
jurisdiction  is  not  set  forth  m  rule  XXV 
It  has  no  other  juri.sdiction? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  The 
Committee  on  Rules  and  Administration 
had  jurisdiction  under  the  previous  res- 
olution to  mvestmate  Members  of  the 
Senate.  I  disa','ree  completely  with  the 
Senator.  If  this  re.solution  were  ap- 
proved, the  committee  would  not  only 
have  jun.sdiction,  but  it  would  also  have 
responsibility.  I  should  like  to  read 
what  this  would  mean. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Sr'nator  yield  further':' 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware  It  would 
then  read: 

Such  committee  shall  have  Juri.sdiction 
and  respon.>;|blllty  to  Investigate  every  al- 
leged violation  of  tlie  rules  of  the  .Senat* 
and  to  make  appropriate  findings  and  conclu- 
sions with  respect  thereto  after  according  to 
any  lndlvldu;tl  concerned  due  notice  and  op- 
portunity for  hearing. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Just  a 
moment.  This  would  clear  up  any  pos- 
sible misunderstanding.  Evrn  thou?h 
the  resolution  which  will  be  con.sidered 
immediately  after  this  one  is  disposed 
of,  the  mere  fact  that  the  committee  is 
later  given  jurisdiction  under  Senate 
Resolution  338  would  not  mean  that  any- 
thing would  be  done.  We  found  that  to 
be  true  in  the  case  of  tlu'  pre\ious  reso- 
lution. We  were  unable  to  uet  the  com- 
mittee to  recognize  either  its  authority 
or  its  responsibility  to  call  Senators. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  now  yit  'd' 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delau  are.  Just  a 
moment.  Not  only  would  th.e  resolution 
as  I  am  proposing  to  amend  it  give  the 
committee  jurisdiction  which  some 
Senator  may  question  that  it  has.  but  it 
would  also  show  clearly  that  it  (fives  the 
committee  the  resfx)n.sibility  to  investi- 
gate every  alleged  violation  of  the  rules 
of  the  Senate 

Mr.  CL.ARK  Mr  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield'' 

Mr   WILLIAMS  of  Delaware     I  yield 

Mr  CLARK.  I  strongly  support  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Dela- 
ware I  hope  very  much  that  the  chair- 
man of  the  committee  will  agree  to 
accept  it. 

I  return  to  my  question  Does  not  the 
Senator  agree  with  me  that  the  only 
juri.sdictKjn  of  any  committee  of  the 
Senate  m  general,  and  of  the  Committee 
on  Rules  and  Administration  in  particu- 
lar. IS  the  jurisdiction  set  forth  in  rule 
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vyv'  and  that  unless  the  jurisdiction 
^the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Admin- 
^tion  IS  extended,  as  called  for  by 
Senate  Resolution  338.  it  will  have  no 
continuint;  authority  in  the  premises? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  do  not 
altogether  agree.  I  believe  that  the 
Commitiee  on  Rules  and  Administration 
has  some  jurisdiction  over  the  conduct 
of  Members  of  the  Senate. 

Mr  CLARK.  Will  the  Senator  state 
his  rca.sons  for  disagreeing? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Let  us 
not  even  argue  that  point  for  the  mo- 
ment. We  both  agree  that  if  it  is  to 
have  jun.sdiction.  it  should  also  have  the 
responsibility  to  exercise  that  jurisdic- 
tion Let  us  adopt  this;  then  we  can  go 
and  obtain  a  good,  strong  Resolution  337. 
When  I  refer  to  Resolution  337,  I  believe 
the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  will 
agree  with  me  that  Resolution  337.  as  it 
has  been  reported  by  the  committee,  is 
not  worth  the  paper  it  is  written  on  so 
far  as  concerns  clearing  up  any  abuse 
of  the  Senate  rules. 

Th.it  too,  will  have  to  be  amended  if 
:t  is  to  mean  anything.  As  reported  by 
the  committee,  it  is  just  a  group  of  pious 
worcl.>.  It  carries  no  penalties.  It  would 
accoiiipiisli  nothing. 

Mr  CLARK  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.      I  yield. 

Mr  CL.ARK  I  agree  ■with  the  Sena,- 
tor  from  Dt  laware  that  Resolution  337  is 
not  entiu'ly  adequate  for  the  purposes 
for  which  it  is  intended.  I  would  not 
agree  that  it  is  not  worth  the  paper  it  is 
«Titten  on  I  return  to  my  question, 
which  I  think  is  vital,  particularly  in 
new  of  the  fact  that  there  will  be  a 
rather  extended  debate  on  it  from  the 
other  .side  of  the  ai.sle.  T  should  like  the 
Senator  from  Delaware  [Mr.  Williams] 
to  cite  me  one  precedent  which,  under 
rule  XXV.  or  any  other  rule  of  the  Sen- 
ate, would  uive  the  Committee  on  Rules 
and  .Administration  authority  or  re- 
sponsibility to  Investigate  the  conduct  of 
Members  of  the  Senate,  their  officers,  or 
emplovees. 

Mr  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  hope 
the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  will  not 
press  me  for  an  answer.  Every  time  I 
think  about  the  Committee  on  Rules  and 
.Administration  I  think  about  the  Senate 
re.solution  authorizing  the  committee  to 
invest  iu'ate  the  improprieties  in  the 
Bobby  Raker  case  Then  I  think  about 
how  the  c  Mnmittee  failed  to  discharge 
that  resi)onsibility.  But  rather  than  get 
Into  that  argument  now,  let  us  pass  this 
amendment  The  Senator  from  Penn- 
sylvania admits  that  this  needs  perfec- 
tion; let  us  go  on  and  perfect  It,  and 
when  we  get  to  the  next  resolution  both 
the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  and  I  will 
.have  something  further  to  say  on  this 
subject. 

Mr  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  further? 

Mr  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  If  we 
are  in  agreement  on  this  amendment, 
I  suggest  that  we  adopt  this  resolution, 
followinc  which  there  will  be  another 
amendment  which  I  hope  will  likewise 
be  accepted.  These  amendments  will  put 
this  resolution  In  a  form  in  which  It  will 
have  some  teeth  in  it  so  that  something 


can  be  done.  Let  us  not  confuse  the  issue 
by  talking  about  Senate  Resolution 
337,  which  is  not  before  the  Senate.  Let 
us  talk  about  Senate  Resolution  338  and 
the  pending  amendment,  on  which  we 
are  in  agreement. 

I  hope  the  chairman  on  the  Commit- 
tee on  Rules  and  Administration  is  in 
agreement  that  the  committee  when  it 
has  jurisdiction  over  a  problem  also  has 
the  responsibilitv  to  exercise  its  author- 
ity. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.     I  yield. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  have  not  admitted 
anj^hing.    It  never  occurred  to  me 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  un- 
derstand a  Philadelphia  lawyer. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  am  not  necessarily  ad- 
mitting anything.  I  commend  the  Sen- 
ator from  Delaware  IMr.  Williams], 
without  any  admis.sion,  for  the  amend- 
ment he  has  proposed. 

I  return  to  my  point.  I  shall  not  re- 
quire the  Senator  to  answer  the  ques- 
tion if  he  does  not  wish  to  do  so.  It  is 
my  contention  that  except  for  the  ad 
hoc,  so-called  Bobby  Baker,  resolution. 
which  is  subject  to  many  difTerent  in- 
terpretations, the  Committee  on  Rules 
and  Administration,  aside  from  that  one 
matter,  has  absolutely  no  authority  or 
responsibility  to  investigate  the  ethical 
conduct  of  Members  of  the  Senate,  their 
officers,  and  employees.  Therefore,  in 
my  opinion — and  I  do  not  ask  the  Senator 
from  Delaware  to  agree  with  me— Sen- 
ate Resolution  338  is  vitally  important 
to  create  now  an  important  jurisdiction 
in  the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Admin- 
istration. 

Other  Senators  may  not  consider  that 
to  be  the  proper  aptiroach.  There  are 
some  who  believe  that  we  should  set  up 
a  so-called  committee  of  eiders  to  police 
our  ethics  and  our  conduct.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Kentucky  I  Mr.  Cooper]  has 
his  own  views  ns  to  how  that  should  be 
done.  The  longer  one  sits  in  the  Senate 
the  greater  is  the  possibility,  if  not  the 
probability,  that  one's  standards  will  be 
somewhat  less  high  than  those  of  newly 
elected  Members  of  the  Senate.  At  least 
we  could  have  a  different  kind  of  com- 
mittee. I  would  suggest  that  it  be  a 
committee  of  juniors  rather  than  a  com- 
mittee of  seniors. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  thank 
the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  for  his 
observation.  I  disagree  completely  with 
it,  even  though  I  respect  the  Senator 
as  a  Philadelphia  lawyer.  But  as  one 
who  has  served  in  the  Senate  for  18 
years  with  an  average  of  68  lawyers  I 
have  seldom  seen  any  two  of  them  agree 
on  anything. 

I  am  also  reminded  that  when  a  case 
goes  to  court,  under  the  law  the  judge 
must  be  a  member  of  the  bar. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  -Delaware.  In  a 
moment.  The  prosecuting  attorney  must 
be  a  member  of  the  bar.  The  counsel 
for  the  defense  must  be  a  member  of 
the  bar.  After  these  lawyers  get  the 
case  suflBciently  confused,  they  always 
call  on  12  laymen  to  come  up  with  the 
proper  answer. 
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Mr.  CLARK. 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  In  just 
a  moment.  As  a  layman  I  shall  answer 
the  Senator's  question.  I  am  also  re- 
minded of  the  fact  that  my  good  friend 
from  Pennsylvania,  who  is  a  great  lawyer 
from  Philadelphia,  likewise  took  the 
same  position  under  the  previously  ap- 
proved resolution  that  his  committee  had 
no  authority  to  investigate  Senators. 
By  his  later  vote,  when  an  amendment 
to  that  resolution  was  before  the  Senate, 
the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  voted 
that  he  did  not  want  such  authority. 
He  voted  against  giving  the  Committee 
on  Rules  and  Administration  such  au- 
thority. That  was  his  privilege.  That 
has  nothing  to  do  with  the  pending 
question,  so  let  us  not  discuss  it. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  ■will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  In  just 
a  moment.  Then  I  shall  yield  the  floor. 
As  a  layman  I  learned  long  ago  never 
to  get  into  an  argument  with  a  Phil- 
adelphia lawyer,  because  the  first  thing 
one  knows  he  has  a  bill  for  legal  services, 
and  today  I  do  not  need  the  advice. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  First,  let 
us  adopt  the  amendment  which  both  the 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  and  I  agree 
not  only  would  confer  upon  the  commit- 
tee the  necessary  jurisdiction  but  also, 
with  that  jurisdiction,  would  confer  a 
responsibility  to  investigate  charges  that 
later  may  be  brought  before  the  commit- 
tee. Whether  under  existing  rules  or 
under  rules  that  might  be  adopted  later, 
the  authority  would  be  conferred  is  be- 
side the  point.  Let  us  vote  on  this 
amendment,  and  then  both  of  us  can  dis- 
cuss the  other  question  later. 

I  promised  to  yield  to  my  good  friend, 
the  Senator  from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Case]. 
Mr.  CLARK.     Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Delaware  indulge  me  for 
30  seconds  to  make  a  reply? 
Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.    I  yield. 
Mr.  CLARK.    In  my  opinion,  the  Sen- 
ate of  the  United  States  would  have  high- 
er   ethical    standards    if    it   had    more 
chicken  farmers  and  fewer  lawyers  in  it. 
Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.    I  do  not 
know,   we   chicken   farmers    sometimes 
need  to  hire  members  of  the  bar. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does  the 
Senator  from  Delaware  yield;  and,  if  so, 
to  whom  ? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  yield 
to  the  minority  leader. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Before  the  remark 
dies  on  the  tree,  I  point  out  that  that 
was  an  unfortunate  statement  for  the 
Senator  to  make. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  ac- 
cepted it  as  a  compliment. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  But  it  was  a  reflec- 
tion on  the  Senate.  There  are  lawyers 
here.  To  contrast  occupations  and  point 
out  that  one  is  more  honorable  than  an- 
other I  believe  is  an  affront  to  the  Sen- 
ate, and  the  Senator  ought  to  take  the 
remark  out  of  the  Record. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 
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Mr.  DIRKSEN  I  do  not  have  the 
floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
Senator  from  Delaware  has  the  floor 
Does  the  Senator  yield,  and,  if  so.  to 
whom? 

Mr.    WILLIAMS    of    Delaware      Mr 
President,  I  yield  to  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvaxiia. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  so  that  I  may  reply  to  the 
Senator  from  Illinois? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  .)f  Delaware.     I  yield. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  PennsylvaiMa  i.s  recog- 
nized. 

Mr.  CLARK  If  anyone  withi)Ut  a 
sense  of  humor  wishes  me  to  apolotjize  or 
retract  that  statement,  I  am  happy  to 
do  so. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Humor?  Forty-eight 
thousand  copies  of  the  Congressional 
Record  go  out  all  over  the  country 
High  school  students  read  it.  College 
students  refer  to  it.  Perhaps  they  do 
not  have  a  sense  of  humor.  Certainly 
they  do  not  have  the  benefit  of  the 
atmosphere  of  the  US  Senate  The 
Senator  ought  U)  take  the  lemark  out  of 
the  Record. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware  Mr 
President,  I  am  sure  that  no  offense  wa.s 
intended.  I  shall  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  reference  to  lawyers  tn^ 
stricken,  but  I  also  a.^k  that  the  kind  ref- 
erence to  me  ao  a  chicken  farmer  remain 
in  the  Record. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  I^  there 
objection? 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr  President,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object,  and  I  shall  not 
object,  I  believe  that  v.e  ought  to  have 
remain  a  laudatory  reference  to  chicken 
farmers,  but  I  have  no  objection  to  re- 
moving the  allei;ed  or  so-called  affront 
to  members  of  the  profession  to  which  I 
am  happy  to  belong 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaw  are  I  prom- 
ised to  yield  to  the  Senator  from  New 
Jersey.  When  he  has  completed  his 
statement.  I  shall  be  happy  to  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Nt'bra->k;i 

The  PRESIDING  OFFTCER  With- 
out objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  Senator  from 
New  Jersey. 

Mr.  CASE.  I  thank  the  Senator.  If 
the  Senator  from  Nebraska  has  any  fur- 
ther remark  to  add  to  the  persiflage 
which  has  been  going  on  here,  he  might 
do  so  at  this  time  I  Intended  to  get  to 
the  substance  of  the  question. 

Mr.  CURTIS  I  wish  to  make  one 
brief  observation. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware  I  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Nebraska. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Nebraska  is  recognized. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  The  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Delaware  is  a  very  distin- 
guished fjurmer.  He  has  been  described 
as  a  chicken  farmer.  But  I  wish  the 
Record  to  show  that  his  knowledge  is 
not  confined  to  chicken  feed.  He  has  In- 
vestigated questions  involving  hundreds 
of  millions  of  dollars  and  even  billions  of 
dollars.  I  point  out  that  in  the  case 
which  brought  about  the  investigation, 


Bobby  Baker  increased  his  wealtli.  by 
his  own  statement,  from  $11,000  to 
$2,200,000.  So  I  wish  to  urjje  the  fact 
that  the  dLstiiu'ULshe'd  chicken  farmer 
from  Delaware  knows  a  great  deal  be- 
yond chicken  feed. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware  Ding 
ago  I  learned  tliat  one  must  take  m  lus 
much  from  the  sale  of  one  s  produce  a.s 
he  pays  for  his  feed  or  he  goes  broke.  I 
have  tried  to  apply  that  same  principle 
to  the  G'nernment.  I  only  wisli  that 
more  Senators  would  Join  with  me  In 
that  same  procedure. 

The  Government  cannot  continue  to 
spend  more  than  it.s  income  witht)ut  go- 
ing broke,  any  more  than  can  the 
indi\idual. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr  President,  will  the 
Seriat^)r  yU'ld"" 

M.-  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware  I  yield 
Mr  AIKEN  As  one  Senator— but  I 
am  sure  tliat  other  Senators  would  join 
me — I  should  like  to  testify  to  the  fact 
that  while  the  Senator  from  Delaware 
might  be  a  chicken  farmer,  he  l.s  not 
chicken.     I  Laughter.  I 

.Mr  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware  Mr 
President,  I  yield  to  the  Senator  from 
New  Jersey. 

Mr  C.\SF  I  am  happy  to  be  a.'^so- 
clared  with  the  Senator  from  D-lawart-  In 
the  cosponsorshlp  nf  his  amendment  I 
am  glad  indeed  that  we  have  the  support 
of  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  i  Mr 
Clark  1  In  the  effort  The  reason  I  am 
so  pleased  about  the  amendment  Is  that 
it  is  a  step,  though  a  small  one.  for  the 
resolution  lt,s<:'lf  drH\s  not  have  great 
scope  or  ereat  Impact.  Neverthele.ss  It  Is 
a  recognition  of  the  fact  that  we  have 
an  affirmative  responsibility  In  regard  to 
the  5X)llclng  of  the  conduct  of  our  Mem- 
bers, at  least  In  certain  specified  areas. 

The  thing  that  has  troubled  me  more 
and  more  as  I  have  gone  into  this  whole 
ciue-^r..in  is  the  apparent  unwillinfrness  of 
this  b<xly  to  tiikt^  any  action  In  reimrd  to 
any  conduct  on  the  part  of  its  Members. 
The  result,  of  course.  Ls  that  when  we  do 
not  do  it,  nob(xiy  doos  It.  Rationally  we 
could  not  e.xpect  any  bureaucrat  down- 
town to  question  Members  of  the  Senate. 
They  must  come  to  us  for  appropriations 
and  other  letilslatlon.  Unless  we  do  the 
Job.  nobody  will  do  It  If  we  do  not  get 
the  Idea  that  It  is  our  responsibility,  the 
Insrltutlon  will  continue  to  go  down  In 
public  est^-em. 

Therefore,  I  am  happy  to  Join  the  S«'n- 
atr)r  from  IVlaware  I  Mr.  Wilii.amsI  tn 
this  afp.i-matlve  evidence,  .small  thouiih 
It  Is.  that  the  SenaU-  will  recognize  Its 
re.sponslblllty  for  policlnt;  It.self. 

Mr  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware  I  thank 
the  Senator  from  New  Jersey 

The  PFtESIDING  OFI-TCER  The 
question  Is  on  agret^ng  to  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  Senator  from  r>^laware 

Mr  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina  and 
Mr  CURTIS  addre.s.s«-d  the  Chair 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
Chair  recognizes  the  Senator  from  North 
Caroliria 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina.  I 
shall  bo  happy  to  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Nebraska 

Mr.  CURTIS  Mr  President,  a  par- 
liamentary inquiry 
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OFFICER.    The 


The      PRESIDING 
Senator  will  state  it 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Is  the  Senate  operatln* 
under  controlled  time?  * 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  u  is  not 
Mr  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina  I 
shall  be  happy  to  yield  the  floor,  and  then 
the  Senator  from  Nebraska  can  obtain 
thp  floor  in  his  own  right,  if  he  wishes  to 
do  .s<i 

Mr  CURTIS      I  thank  the  Senator 
Mr    JORDAN    of    North   Carolina.    I 
yield  the  flivir 

The  PRF-SIDING  OFFICER  The 
Senator  from  Nt  bra.ska  Is  recognized 

Mr.  CURTIS  Mr  President,  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Delaware  has  great  sig- 
nificance It  is  not  merely  an  amend- 
naent  to  clarify  language.  It  Is  an 
amendment  that  will  determine  the  In- 
tent of  the  Senate  The  proposal  in  its 
original  instance  provides  that  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules  and  Administration 
shall  have  authority  to  Investigate. 

The  Senator  from  Delaware  i  Mr.  Wa- 
LLAMsl  would  insert  the  words  "and  re- 
sponsibility "  This  is  the  first  opportu- 
nity for  Senators  to  vote  "yea"  or  "nay" 
on  the  shirking  of  the  responsibility  of 
the  Rules  Committee  In  the  Baker  In- 
vestik'atlon.  Tliat  resix)nsibillty  was  not 
follo\v>-(l  tfirou^h 

Many  months  were  spent,  and  not  a 
single  w;tne.ss  requested  by  the  minority 
was  called  Not  all  the  facts  were  ob- 
t.imed  that  could  be  obtained  Let  it  be 
made  clear  that  committees  are  not  to 
hold  jurisdiction  merely  for  the  purpose 
of  consent  or  for  failure  to  do  .something 
to  prevent  .some  other  committee  from 
actually  investigating.  Its  jurisdiction 
was  not  properly  exercised. 

Let  me  mention  some  of  the  persons 
whose  testimony  was  requested. 

The  minority  made  it  abundantly  clear 
all  the  way  through  the.se  proceedings 
that  the  fact  that  we  sought  a  witness 
Implied  no  wr<jngdolng  on  the  part  of 
the  witness.  We  were  seeking  informa- 
tion. We  asked  that  Margaret  Tucker 
Br(X)me  be  called  as  a  witness  She  was 
Carole  Tvier's  predecessor  as  .secretary 
to  Bobby  Baker  Bobby  Baker  took  the 
fifth  amendment  over  and  over  again 
Carole  Tyler  took  the  fifth  amendment 
How  are  we  going  to  find  out  what  was 
going  on  In  that  office  except  by  sub- 
penaing  other  persons?  Naturally  we 
should  call  Baker's  .secretary  during  the 
period  when  he  was  amassing  his  Ill- 
gotten  gains.  We  were  voted  down  and 
denied  that  right. 

The  investu-ator's  report,  supiwrted  by 
testimony  from  other  witnesses,  revealed 
that  the  witness  Hill  testified  about  pay- 
ing cash  kickbacks  In  Baker's  oCQce,  in 
Government  premises,  month  after 
month.,  taking  large  bills,  and  making  a 
p>ayofr  for  a  vendmg  contract  he  had 
with  a  Government  defense  contractor 

Baker  and  Tvier  hid  behind  the  fifth 
amendment.  We  asked  that  the  prevloufl 
secretary  be  called,  and  she  was  not 
called. 

This  is  what  the  investigator's  report 
states : 
She— 
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Meaning  Miss  Broome — 
muaeA  very  reluctant  to  dlscxiss  her  asso- 
SSlon  with  Baker  and  her  knowledge  of  his 
^vlUes,  but  probably  could  fumleh  more 
Seflnlte  and  detailed  data  If  she  made  up  her 
mind  to  do  s<i  It  Is  recommended  that,  in 
rtew  of  these  clrcunistances,  it  might  be  de- 
ilTible  to  subpcna  her  before  the  committee 
jnd  place  her  under  oath. 

That    is    what   our    own    investigator 

said. 

Let  me  make  it  clear  that  I  make  no 
indictmtnt  of  this  lady.  She  is  a  fine 
Iftdy  so  far  as  I  know.  But  Individuals 
are  reluctant  to  testify  against  other  em- 
ployees. That  is  natural.  I  make  no 
fondemnation  of  her.  But  those  same 
persons,  if  called  as  witnesses,  would  do 
the  nsht  thing  and  answer  all  questions. 
This  was  not  done.  The  Committee  on 
Rules  and  Administration  did  not  carry 
out  Its  responsibility. 

Senators  now  have  an  opportunity  to 
either  vot^^  'nay,"  which  means  an  ap- 
proval of  what  the  committee  did,  or  vote 
yea.  ar.d  see  that  it  does  not  happen 
aiiain. 

.(^notlier  witness  we  tried  to  get  was 
Rein  J.  'V'ander  Zee.  So  far  as  I  know, 
he  is  a  fine  individual,  but  we  needed 
hi-s  information.  The  testimony  by  Wal- 
ter J.  Stewart  and  Boyd  Richie  was  In 
conflict  concerning  a  transaction  In 
which  Baker  participated,  involving  an 
alleged  kickback.  In  fairness  to  both 
those  young  men.  we  should  have  had 
before  the  committee  other  persons  as- 
sociated with  them. 

Then  we  a,sked  for  the  testimony  of 
Mr.  Je.s.sop  McDonnell,  who  worked  In 
Baker's  onictv  We  wanted  to  see  what 
rioimation  he  had.  I  remind  Senators 
that  Bakt  r  took  the  fifth  amendment; 
and  his  secretary  took  the  fifth  amend- 
ment. 

The  investigator's  files  reveal  that  Mc- 
Donnell was  never  really  effectively  In- 
ier\'iewed  by  the  staff,  but  he  did  tell  the 
chief  coun.scl,  Mr.  McLendon.  that  he, 
McDonnell,  was  solely  responsible  for  the 
Baker  investigation,  and  that  Baker 
hated  Ins  truts"  and  had  him  fired. 

Htre  IS  a  witness  who  said  he  was  re- 
5X)nsible  for  the  Baker  investigation. 
He  worked  in  his  office.  His  testimony 
was  necessary.  But  as  a  part  of  this 
shanieful  procedure  that  forever  will  be 
a  cloud  upon  the  U.S.  Senate — the  refusal 
to  Investigate  the  Bobby  Baker  case — 
that  witness  was  not  called. 

So  again  I  say  that  it  Is  Important 
that  Senators  supix)rt  the  amendment 
of  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Etela- 
ware,  which  declares  that  the  Rules  Com- 
mittee not  only  has  jurisdiction,  but  also 
responsibility. 

With  respect  to  Matthew  McCloskey, 
he  was  an  Important  political  figure  who 
seems  to  continue  to  construct  many 
buildings.  He  attended  a  meeting  In 
Bobby  Baker's  office.  Other  people  were 
present.  They  talked  about  the  stadium 
that  was  built  in  the  District  of  Coliun- 
bla,  costing  many  millions  of  dollars. 
They  talked  about  writing  the  perform- 
Kice  bond.  In  the  end,  McCloskey  was 
awarded  the  contract.  Another  man 
present  got  to  write  the  performance 
tend    Mr.  Reynolds,  as  broker,  wrote  the 


performance  bond.  Reynolds  paid  Baker 
a  $4,000  kickback  on  that. 

We  should  ask  questions  of  the  con- 
tractor, who  knew  about  the  transaction. 
We  should  ask  the  contractor  what  other 
aspects  of  the  stadium  building  had  any 
connection  with  this  question.  If  there 
Is  an  eager  beaver  out  to  make  a  fortune 
for  himself,  is  he  going  to  be  content  with 
the  bonding  business?  How  about  the 
material  men?  How  about  the  contrac- 
tor himself?  How  about  the  others? 
The  least  we  should  do  is  call  them  in 
and  ask  them  questions.  In  that  way 
Innocent  people  are  cleared,  and  the  facts 
are  ascertained. 

Mr.  'WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  CURTIS.    I  yield. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Is  it 
not  also  true,  in  connection  with  the 
stadium  contract,  that  not  only  was  there 
a  $4,000  kickback  to  Robert  Baker  but 
also  a  $1,500  kickback  to  the  secretary  to 
the  District  Committee  in  the  House  and 
that  canceled  checks  show-ing  both  those 
payments  were  presented  to  the  commit- 
tee? In  addition,  there  was  clear  evi- 
dence before  the  committee  that  the  pay- 
ments were  made  in  connection  with  get- 
ting the  legislation  through. 

I  note  one  memorandum  that  was 
called  to  the  attention  of  the  committee. 
dated  September  14.  This  memoran- 
dum is  on  Robert  Baker's  stationery: 

Don  Reynolds  called  about  stadium  bill. 
See  if  you  can  get  the  bill  that  passed  the 
Senate  (also  passed  the  House)  which  now 
has  a  resolution  attached  to  It  passed  today. 

White  House  has  assured  that  the  bill  will 
bo  signed. 

There  is  a  memorandum  on  Mr. 
Baker's  stationery  in  connection  with  the 
stadlimi  contract  for  which  contract  he 
received  a  $4,000  kickback — I  do  not 
know  to  whom  It  was  addressed — urging 
that  someone  get  busy  to  get  the  bill 
through.  He  stated  that  there  was  as- 
surance that  the  President  would  sign 
the  bill.  What  assurance  and  from  whom 
did  Mr.  Baker  get  this  promise? 

The  bill  did  go  through.  Mr.  Baker 
received  $4,000,  and  the  clerk  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  Committee  of  the  House 
received  $1,500.  It  was  shown  in  the 
testimony  before  the  Senator's  commit- 
tee that  arrangements  for  the  passage 
were  discussed  in  Mr.  Baker's  office  with 
Mr.  McCloskey  present. 

The  question  was  asked  whether  the 
actual  pajrments  were  discussed  at  that 
time.  We  do  not  know,  but  I  agree  com- 
pletely with  the  Senator  from  Nebraska 
that  Mr.  McCloskey  could  have  been 
called  in  and  asked  whether  the  insur- 
ance contracts  had  contributed  anything 
and  why  he  had  agreed  to  them.  That 
left  the  question  hanging  in  the  air. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  make  no  Implication 
about  Mr.  McCloskey,  but  he  should  have 
been  called  before  the  committee.  The 
only  reference  was  to  a  transatlantic 
telephone  call  made  by  an  employee  of 
the  committee.  No  record  was  made  of 
it.  If  there  was.  It  was  never  delivered 
to  the  committee. 

Mr.  'WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  The 
Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  am  referring  to  the 
record   of   the   transatlantic   telephone 


call  by  an  employee  of  the  committee. 
The  telephone  call  was  made  to  Mr. 
McCloskey. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware  subse- 
quently said:  Mr.  President,  will  the  Sen- 
ator yield? 

Mr.  CURTIS.    I  yield. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Earlier 
in  our  colloquy  the  question  was  raised 
as  to  whether  Mr.  McCloskey  knew  about 
these  payments;  and  both  the  Senator 
from  Nebraska  and  I  said  that,  so  far  as 
we  know,  he  did  not.  It  has  been  called 
to  my  attention  that  according  to  page 
2135  of  the  committee  hearings,  this  point 
was  raised  when  the  Senator  from  Penn- 
sylvania IMr.  Clark]  stated  to  the  com- 
mittee that  in  talking  with  Mr.  McClos- 
key he  had  confirmed  that  he  did  know 
of  the  payment  to  Mr.  Baker. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent,  with  the  per- 
mission of  the  Senator  from  Nebraska, 
that  immediately  following  the  previous 
colloquy  the  testimony  as  it  apE>ears  on 
page  2135,  which  I  have  marked,  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
from  the  testimony  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Senator  Clark.  Let  me  ask  you  this.  If 
Mr.  McCloskey  were  to  appear  here  as  a  wit- 
ness, what  in  the  world  would  you  ask  him 
that  you  have  not  already  gotten  out  of  his 
statement? 

Senator  Cooper.  Well,  I  would  submit  that 
your  discussion  over  transatlantic  telephone 
would  be  rather  limited.  And  it  Is  just  the 
kind  of  magnitude  of  this  transaction,  the 
whole  framework  of  this  testimony. 

Senator  Clark.  What  would  you  ask  him? 

Senator  Cooper.  You  want  me  to  tell  you 
what  I  would  ask  him? 

Senator  Clark.  Yes. 

Senator  Cooper.  All  right.  I  would  ask 
him,  one — these  are  questions  that  might 
lead  into  other  questions — I  would  ask  him 
if  he  knew  that  Mr.  Baker  was  to  be  paid 
a  part  of  the  commission. 

Senator  Clark.  He  has  already  said  he 
did. 

Senator  Cooper.  He  said  that.  Second,  if 
he  knew  what  work  Mr.  Baker  had  done  to 
secure  the  payment  of  $4,000  from  Mr. 
Reynolds,  services  he  performed. 

Senator  Clark.  He  will  say,  "I  understood 
Reynolds  and  Baker  were  In  partnership  in 
the  insurance  business." 

Senator  Cooper.  Third,  I  think  you  would 
have  to  ask.  In  view  of  the  fact  that  this 
kind  of  transaction  has  taken  place,  if  he 
knew  of  any  other  transactions  concerning 
Government  contracts  In  which  Mr. 
Baker 

Senator  Clark.  He  has  already  said  he  did 
not. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Another  witness  whom 
we  tried  to  have  called  was  Mr.  Max 
Kampelman.  He  is  a  former  employee  of 
the  U.S.  Senate. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  CURTIS.    I  yield. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Was  Mr.  McCloskey 
ever  called? 

Mr.  CURTIS.  McCloskey  was  never 
called.  The  request  was  made  that  he 
be  called.  That  request  was  denied.  A 
motion  was  made  to  call  him;  the  mo- 
tion was  voted  down.  Mr.  Max  Kampel- 
man is  a  former  Senate  employee.  He 
was  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  investi- 
gation. I  understand  that  he  is  now  a 
director  and  general  counsel  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  National  Bank.    This 
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banking  Institution  received  the  first 
charter  granted  in  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia in  25  years.  One  of  the  officers  of 
the  bank  had  this  to  say  about  Balcer. 

Mr.  Baker's  pfieltum  w!'.h:n  the  US.  Gov- 
ernmenC  recommfiid.-.  s^r:  <!;.s  .'iii;.sKler,i'.l<jn 
to  the  transaction,  .us  he  is  .i  gentleman  with 
Innumerable  frlend.s  ind  connectlon.s  whise 
good  offices  In  behalf  of  our  bank  would 
be  very  valuable  in  our  growth. 

This  is  the  bank  from  which  Baker 
made  the  unusual  loan  of  $125,000.  the 
full  purchase  price  of  his  home  in  the 
exclusive  Spring  Valley  section  of  Wash- 
ington. 

When  a  scandal  occurs,  there  are  al- 
ways reports  about  it  Some  of  them  no 
doubt  are  true,  and  some  of  them  are 
without  foundation  That  is  why  a  com- 
mittee which  ha.s  juri.sdiction  should  as- 
sume the  resp>on.sibility  of  a  full  investi- 
gation, to  clear  the  innixrtnt 

One  of  the  reports  wa.s  to  the  effect 
that  some  Senators  had  had  a  .silent  in- 
terest in  the  District  of  Columbia  Na- 
tional Bank.  Tfiat  certainly  reflects 
upon  the  Senate.  I  doubt  if  it  is  tnie  of 
any  of  the  98  or  99  or  even  100  Senators, 
but  it  was  incumbent  upon  us  to  call  the 
man  and  ask  h:n\,  b.'caiise  not  all  the 
stock  held  by  that  bank,  accordint;  to  the 
records,  reflects  the  true  owners.  That 
is  shown  by  the  testimony. 

The  minority  had  requested  that  Max 
Kampelman  be  call-d  That  requejit 
was  voted  on  and  denied.  We  asked 
that  Mr.  Paul  Ai:uirre  be  called.  Infor- 
mation in  the  committee's  files  showed 
that  Baker  and  A^ruirre  carried  on  cer- 
tain busine.ss  net^'otiatiuns.  Moreover, 
Baker  contacted  Mr  Paul  Ferrero,  Dep- 
uty Commissioner  of  FIIA,  m  behalf  of 
Mr.  Aguirre.  Baker  arid  A^'uirre  made 
trips  together.  Baktr  and  .A^uirre.  to- 
gether with  Ellen  F?()m.'tsch  and  Carole 
Tyler,  visited  N-'w  Orleans  for  several 
days  during  the  month  of  May  196.1 

If  called  as  a  uitne.ss.  Mr.  Atiuirre 
could  have  been  asked  about  his  knowl- 
edge of  Baker's  business  and  financial 
interests.  He  could  have  been  asked 
what  interests  Baker  had.  or  sout^ht  to 
acquire,  for  himself  or  others,  in  hous- 
ing, gambling  concessions,  and  other  en- 
terprises in  the  Caribbean  area.  Aguirre 
could  have  been  asked  whether  or  not 
Carole  Tyler,  while  o:^.  the  Senate  pay- 
roll, traveled  outside  Washin-jton  to  pro- 
mote Baker's  private  financial  Interests. 
Aguirre  could  have  been  a.sked  what  part 
Ellen  Rometsch  or  other  like  individuals, 
had  in  the  promotion  of  Baker's  finan- 
cial interests  or  dealin^rs  with  Govern- 
ment officials.  Government  contractors 
and  others. 

That  is  important.  Mr  Presid'^nt. 
Both  Baker  and  Carole  Tyler  took  the 
fifth  amendment. 

The  majority  also  voted  down  our  re- 
quest to  call  Ferrero  Ferrero.  Asruirre, 
and  Tyler  should  have  been  called 

At  this  point  in  the  debate  I  shall  not 
go  through  the  list  nf  the  other  witne.sses 
who  were  requested  to  b*-  called  and  with 
respect  to  whom  roque.sts  were  denied 
A  motion  was  made  and  the  motion  was 
voted  down.  The  witnesses  were  not 
called. 

After  weeks  of  futility  we  reached  a 
point  where  we  decided  there  was  no 
use  to  suggest  that  witnesses  bo  called. 


Therefore  the  list  of  ultru-.sM's  enumer- 
ated m  the  report  is  only  a  partial  li.st 
If  some  of  those  people  had  txH'ii  called, 
their  testimony  would  have  opened  up 
other  avenues  of  po.s.sible  information 
helpful  to  the  committee 

I  urge  the  Sfiiate  to  adopt  the  Wil- 
liams-Case amendment,  because  while  I 
disagree  with  the  nece.sMty  for  the  pend- 
ing resolution,  the  Williams-Ca.se  amend- 
ment would  be  a  mandate  on  the  part 
of  the  Senate  that  if  the  Rules  Com- 
mit t<'e  is  to  have  the  Jurisdiction,  it 
should  also  have  the  responsibility  "Re- 
sponsibility" is  an  important  word  in  the 
English  language.  I  believe  the  Amer- 
ican people  realize  what  it  means, 

I  yield  the  floor 


THE  ADMINISTRATION  OF  THE 
riVII    RIGHTS  ACT 

Mr  GOP.E  Mr  President,  during  the 
present  week  a  team  of  officials  of  the 
US  Governni'-nt  has  been  making  a 
tour  of  several  States,  holding  public 
meetines  with  school  oflicials  and  other 
ofTlcials  with  respect  to  the  administra- 
tion, enforcement,  or  Implementation — 
whichever  is  the  correct  word — of  re- 
cently enacted  civil  rights  law.  The 
team  was  headed  by  Assistant  Secretary 
of  the  D<^partment  of  Health  Education, 
and  Welfare.  James  M  QuiKley. 

I  a.sk  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Recorp  at  this  iniint  an 
article  which  appeared  in  the  Memphis 
Press  Scimitar  of  July  22.  an  A.ssociated 
Press  article  published  in  the  Chatta- 
nooga Times  the  ne.xt  dav.  an  editorial 
which  appeared  in  the  Memphis  Com- 
mercial Appeal  of  July  23,  and  a  news 
article  in  the  same  paper  of  July  22.  deal- 
ing with  the  visit  of  this  team  t/)  Ten- 
nessee. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Recoro. 
as  follows: 

[From  the  Memphis  iTcnn  1   Press-Sclmltar, 

Julv  2-.>.   I0«4| 

Rights  L.\w  A  B  C'a  Told  to  Schools 

( By  Margaret  McKee  i 
Compliance  vrtth  the  civil  rights  l.iw  will 
bring  problems  of  schfx>l  systems,  but  there 
must  be  compliance  If  Federal  fimds  are  to 
be  received  by  the  schry.ls.  James  M  Qulgley. 
.VssUtant  Secretary  of  the  Department  of 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare,  said  In 
Memphis  today 

Qulifley  was  one  member  of  a  five-man 
te;im  of  Oovernment  officials  who  held  meet- 
ings today  with  educators  from  Tennessee, 
Ml"^.'  >url    Mls.sls-slppl.  and  Kentucky,  at  Hotel 

P.-lbr.dV 

Quli?Iey  ^poke  to  public  school  adminis- 
trators on  the  civil  rights  law,  while  Francis 
Kcppel,  US.  Commissioner  of  Education,  ad- 
dressed college  and  university  presidents  on 
the  .same  subject. 

MANDATX 

Consress  has  handed  down  a  cleru-  mandate 
that  Federal  funds  must  not  be  used  to  sub- 
sidise discrimination.  Qulgley  said. 

HEW  has  the  responsibility  to  see  that 
pr'>vn".i.ms  which  It  /idmlnl.sters  do  not  In- 
clude funds  to  schoolB  not  cotnplylng  with 
the  l.iw 

These  protrams  In'-Iude  vocational  educa- 
tion, the  National  Defense  Education  Act  and 
the  Federal  Impact  program. 

School  systems  will  be  lisked  to  furnish 
evidence  of  compliance,  Qulgley  saJd. 


ASSISTANCE 

Congress  has  been  iisked  for  ts  million 
to  set  up  progriuns  to  iuvsl.st  desegreg&uon 
he  said  These  programs  would  Include 
teiichlng  Institutes  and  t-echnlcal  assistance 
from  people  who  ha-,  e  been  through  desegre- 
gations 

Qulgley  was  asked  whether  a  srh<jol  an. 
tern  which  h.LS  de.'^egrc gated  only  the  flnt 
Kr.ide  under  court  order  would  still  receive 
funds  for  Its  secondivry  scIkkiIs 

He  said:  "We  would  not  second  puess  the 
court.  Initially,  we  would  be  dlspused  to 
continue  the  funds  U  a  school  system  Is  mak- 
ing a  g.KXl  faith  effort  to  comply  " 

A  Mls-sL-sslppl  educator  asked:  "If  there  U 
no  sign  of  cotnpllanre.  can  we  expect  Federal 
funds  to  continue  this  year^ " 

Qulgley  replied  "I  can't  gu.irantee  that 
the  funds  will  be  fortlunming  f(jr  the  bal- 
ance of  the  fiscal  ye.ir  we  .ire  i;ow  in  " 

The  gri:>up  held  slmll.ir  meetii.gs  m  Little 
Rock  and  Houston,  will  go  to  Atlanta  today 
Charlotte.  NC.  Friday. 


I  Prom    the    Chattanooga    (Tcnn.)    Times 
July    23.    1964] 
Recionai.  Schools  Face  Fund  Loss  xt  Civil 
Rights    Act    Not    Followed 

Memphis  -  A  Federal  official  said  Wednes- 
day the  Government  will  act  In  "a  pcjsltlve 
f  jshlon"  to  see  that  educational  Institution* 
comply  with  the  Civil  RlgliU'^,  Act. 

J;imes  M  Qulgley.  Assistant  Secretary  of 
the  US  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare  De- 
partment, said  respotislblllty  of  seeing  that 
provisions  of  the  act  are  compiled  with  resu 
with  his  department. 

QulgU-y  und  four  other  Government  offi- 
cials met  With  school  superintendents  ar.d 
college  presidents  from  Kentucky,  Mi.ssla- 
sippl,  Missouri,  and  Tennessee  to  dlscu.ss  ap- 
plication of  the  new  law  Specific  attention 
was  given  provisions  for  withholding  Fed- 
eral funds  from  educational  facilities  which 
practice  discrimination 

If  schools  are  to  continue  receiving  Federal 
funds.  Qulgley  said,  there  must  be  compliance 
with  the  civil  rights  law  He  said  Congress 
has  handed  down  a  clear  mandate  that  these 
funds  must  not  be  used  to  subsidize  discrimi- 
nation. 

.Asked  whether  secondary  schools  would 
continue  to  receive  funds  where  a  school 
system  has  desegregated  only  the  first  grade 
under  court  order.  Qulgley  replied: 

"We  would  not  second  guess  the  court. 
Initially  we  would  be  dl.sposed  to  continue 
the  funds  If  a  schof^l  .system  l.*!  m:iklng  a 
good  faith  effort  to  comply." 

Qulgley  said  he  "Can't  guarantee  that  the 
funds  will  be  forthcoming  for  the  balance 
of  the  fiscal  year"  If  there  Is  no  sign  of  com- 
pliance by  schools  this  year. 

Qulgley  said,  under  the  new  !  iw.  his  de- 
partment win  ask  each  school  district  and 
cdvicatlonal  Institution  If  It  Is  complying 
with  the  act 

"If  it  Is.  then  it  will  be  nskcd  to  furnish 
evidence."  he  said,  "and  If  It  Is  not.  then  on 
the  basis  of  that  we  move  ahead  We  can't 
sit  around  and  do  nothing  and  wait  for  com- 
plaints to  be  filed." 


[From    the    Memph's    i  Tenn  )     Commercial 
Apf>eal,  Julv  23.  19641 
What  To   Expect 
Final  passage  of  the  1964  civil  Rlphts  Act 
cam«  only  3  weeks  asro.  and  alre:idv  the  Mid- 
south  Is  being  given  a  taste  ^tf  what  to  ex- 
pect 

Top  officials  of  the  Fe<1eral  executive 
branch  have  come  to  Memphis  to  spel!  out  In 
no  uncertain  t.erms  the  full  implications  of 
the  law  as  It  i)ertalns  to  pub'l  •  edu.^atlon. 
Among  those  men  are  Francis  Keppel.  U.S. 
Commissioner  of  Education:  Dr  David  8- 
Price  Deputy  Surgeon  General  In  the  Pub- 
lic Health  Service:  Keith  Kelson  of  the  N»- 
tlonal    Science    Foundation;    John    A.   Ooi. 
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DiDUty  Administrator  of  the  Agriculture  De- 
^^rtnient  Extension  Service,  and  James  M. 
kyjeley  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Depart- 
Z^i  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare. 

It  was  Mr.  Qulgley  who  put  the  accent  on 
••moving  ahead  "  In  obtaining  swift  compli- 
yice  with  the  Civil  Rights  Act.  The  meeting 
here  was  with  top  educators  from  parts  of 
Xenne«ee,  Missouri.  Mississippi,  and  Ken- 
tucky Slmlliar  briefings  are  being  held  in 
other  major  centers  in  the  South. 

The  HealUi.  Education,  find  Welfare  De- 
partment, with  Mr.  Qulgley  as  Its  spokes- 
^.  is  making  It  crystal  clear  that  an  aa- 
joriment  of  Federal  funds  can  be  cut  off 
igenerally  within  30  days'  notice)  In  public 
Khools  which  do  not  obey  the  law.  Appar- 
ently there  will  be  no  shilly-shallying  in 
HEW.  Mr  QuiRley  said.  "We  can't  sit  around 
and  wait  for  complaints  to  be  filed."  In  fact, 
the  HEW  official  said  that  each  school  dis- 
inct  will  be  asked  directly  If  It  Is  complying 
ffith  the  new  civil  rights  legislation,  and  If 
there  is  an  Indication  that  It  Is  not,  then 
■on  the  basis  of  that  we  mo\'e  ahead." 

The  brisk  manner  of  nlds  from  Washing- 
ton Is  pri-K>f  positive  to  thoee  In  doubt  that 
ite  m.idJiiiery  of  the  Federal  Government  la 
•.uming.  even  while  the  last  days  of  students' 
scho<^l  vacation  drift  along. 

It  brmj-'s  back  to  us  the  not  too  distant 
memory  of  Tennessee  Senator  Albert  Gore's 
last-minute  attempt  to  gain  modification  of 
the  Civil  Riphts  Act  In  the  section  pertain- 
ing to  cutoff.s  of  Federiil  aid  funds  for  pro- 
grams in  si-iiiKils  where  signs  of  discrimina- 
tion were  !  >und  or  suspected.  The  Gore 
modiftcaiion  effort  went  down  to  defeat  In 
the  Senate  in  the  final  few  minutes  left  to 
Mm  J.T  debating  this  question — by  a  crush- 
ing 74-to-25  vote. 

The  civil  rights  bill  w.-is  passed  by  the  Sen- 
i'^  t.n-it  s;une  night  (June  20)  by  almost  the 
sa-iie  division  of  votes.  73  to  27.  Senator 
G-RE.  Utr  the  reiison  given  above,  v/as  among 
Cijse  vi.iting  "no." 

.K  week  .i!id  a  half  later  differences  from 
the  previou.sly  ptussed  House  bill  had  been 
seized,  the  President  signed  It,  and  now  the 
voice  of  the  Federal  Government  Is  calling 
out  across  the  land.  The  Mldsouth  listened 
in  this  week. 

iProm    the    Memphis    (Tenn.)     Commercial 

Appeal.  July  22,  1964] 
ScHixii.s  Ffxi  iNG  Rights  Act  Grip:   Federal 

OmcrRs    Are   Taking    Initiative   To   Im- 

PLEMfj^T  Compliance 

I  By  Kenneth  Starck) 

Kii'-.it;  .n.il  inttltutions  that  do  not  com- 
plr  with  the  Civil  Rights  Act  must  face  the 
possibility  of  a  cutoff  of  Federal  financial 
aid.  top  Government  official  said  In  Memphis 
'^'.  night 

Jimes  M  Qulgley,  Assistant  Secretary  of 
the  Dep;irtment  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare,  .s.iid  the  responsibility  of  seeing  that 
the  priivi.'^ions  of  the  act  are  compiled  with 
rests  with  his  Department. 

"We  can't  sit  ;u"ound  and  do  nothing  and 
wait  for   comjjlaints   to   be   filed,"   he   said. 

We've  eot  to  move  ahead." 

Mr.  Qui>;!ey  said  each  school  district  and 
educational  Institution  will  be  asked  If  it  Is 
romplym^  with  the  act  If  It  Is,  then  It  will 
be  aske<l  to  furnish  evidence,  and  If  It  Is  not, 
then  Dn  the  basis  of  that  we  move  ahead," 
he  said 

Mr  Qulgley.  who  made  his  comments  In 
m  Interview  last  night.  Is  In  Memphis  with 
'•OUT  Other  top  CK)vernment  officials  to  dls- 
CU48  With  educators  from  a  four-State  area 
t^e  civil  rights  legislation  a«  It  affects  edu- 
cation. 

Accompanying  him  are  Francis  Keppel, 
CS  Commissioner  of  Education;  Dr.  David 
^  Price.  Deputy  Surgeon  General  from  the 
Offlce  of  Public  Health  Service;  Keith  Kelaon 
*  the  National  Science  Foundation  and  John 
^  Cox.   deputy    administrator   of   the   F»d- 
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eral  BztenBlon  Service  of  the  Agriculture  De- 
partment. 

The  school  officials,  which  will  Include 
college  and  university  presidents  and  super- 
intendents, win  come  from  Tennessee,  Mis- 
souri, Mississippi  and  Kentucky.  Several 
hundred  are  expected  at  the  meeting  called 
by  Anthony  Celebrezze,  HEW  Secretary. 

The  meeting  will  be  at  10  a.m.  today  at 
tha  Peabody. 

Mr.  Qulgley  said  some  educators  are  con- 
fused by  the  provisions  of  the  act.  Many, 
he  said,  believe  that  the  legislation  requires 
formal  suits  to  be  brought  against  a  schcxil 
district  before  the  Government  can  step  In. 

If  they  do  not  comply,  he  said,  a  hearing 
would  be  sought  and  If  the  decision  held  the 
law  was  not  being  complied  with.  Federal 
moneys  could  be  withheld  after  30  days.  The 
entire  case  would  be  subject  to  Judicial  re- 
view, he  said. 

The  five-man  team  conducted  a  similar 
meeting  yesterday  at  Little  Rock  and  earlier 
appeared  in  Houston,  Tex.  They  will  go  to 
Atlanta  tomorrow  and  Charlotte  Friday. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  as  a  re- 
sult of  those  meetings,  educators  in  Ten- 
nessee and  in  other  States  have  ex- 
pressed concern  that  Federal  financial 
assistance  might  be  withheld  immediate- 
ly, or  very  soon,  thus  jeopardizing 
flnancing  for  the  school  year  soon  to 
begin. 

I  do  not  wish  to  raise  again  the  en- 
tire issue  of  the  civil  rights  law  or  even 
title  VT  of  the  law.  That  is  not  my  pur- 
pose at  all.  Indeed.  I  do  not  now  wish  to 
raise  any  controversy.  I  wish  only  to  ex- 
press the  hope  that  President  Johnson 
and  all  the  officials  of  the  administration 
will  give  to  Congress  and  to  the  people 
the  fullest  possible  information  about 
action  taken  or  contemplated  under  the 
authority  of  title  VI. 

From  statements  attributed  to  Assist- 
ant Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  James  M.  Qulgley.  it  appears 
that  Federal  officials  will  act  to  withdraw 
financial  assistance  from  educational 
systems  if  they  determine  that  a  school 
program,  or  any  part  thereof,  is  not  in 
compliance  with  the  recently  enacted 
civil  rights  law.  But  how  do  school  of- 
ficials in  my  State  know  whether  they 
are  in  compliance  or  not  in  compliance? 
I  ask  these  questions  because  title  'VT  of 
the  Civil  Rights  Act  provides  as  follows: 

Section  602.  Each  Federal  department  and 
agency  which  is  empowered  to  extend  Fed- 
eral flnanclEd  assistance  to  any  program  or 
activity,  by  way  of  grant,  loan,  or  contract 
other  than  a  contract  of  insurance  or  guar- 
anty, is  authorized  and  directed  to  effectuate 
the  provisions  of  section  601  with  respect  to 
such  program  or  activity  by  issuing  rules, 
regulations,  or  orders  of  general  applicability 
which  shall  be  consistent  with  achievement 
of  the  objectives  of  the  statute  authorizing 
the  financial  assistance  In  connection  with 
which  the  action  is  taken.  No  such  rule, 
regulation,  or  order  shall  become  effective 
unless  and  until  approved  by  the  Prelsdent. 

So  far  as  I  am  able  to  learn,  no  rule, 
regulation,  or  order  of  general  appli- 
cability, as  required  by  the  law,  has  been 
promulgated  or  has  received  the  approval 
of  the  President.  I  am  not  urging  haste 
in  this  regard.  I  realize  that  these  are 
difficult  problems  and  difficult  questions 
that  I  raise,  yet  the  people  have  a  right 
to  know. 

I  realize,  too,  that  President  Johnson 
has  many  difficulties  with  which  to  cope. 
Not  only  is  he  troubled  over  Vietnam  and 


civil  disobedience,  but  he  has  both  Gen- 
eral de  Gaulle  and  Senator  Goldwater 
to  cope  with  now.  It  is  not  in  a  sense  of 
adding  to  his  burdens  or  in  any  sense  to 
be  critical  of  him  or  of  any  official  of 
the  administration  that  I  speak.  I  wish 
to  make  it  perfectly  clear  that  I  am  try- 
ing to  avoid  raising  any  controversy  or 
pointing  a  finger  of  criticism  at  anyone. 

But  the  school  officials  of  Tennessee 
and  of  several  other  States  have  been 
called  together  and  warned  that  unless 
they  comply  with  the  law,  school  funds 
or  Federal  financial  assistance  for  edu- 
cational programs  will  be  terminated. 

There  are  many  questions  to  be  raised. 
I  do  not  know  if  even  Assistant  Secretary 
Quigley  yet  knows  exactly  what  will  be 
deemed  to  constitute  discrimination  or 
what  will  constitute  good  faith  com- 
pliance until  the  regulations  and  orders 
of  general  applicability  are  issued,  and 
approved  by  the  President,  as  required 
by  the  statute. 

In  my  opinion,  the  school  officials  are 
entitled  to  know  what  will  or  will  not 
constitute  compliance  with  the  law  for 
the  purpose  of  making  a  determination 
of  whether  to  terminate  aid.  The  law 
directs  that  action  be  taken  if  any  per- 
son is  "subjected  to  discrimirmtion  un- 
der" any  program  or  activity  receiving 
Federal  financial  assistance.  But  the 
term  "subjected  to  discrimination"  was 
not  defined  either  in  the  bill  or  in  the 
committee  report.  So  far  as  I  am  aware, 
school  officials  still  do  not  know  what 
facts  and  circumstances  will  be  deemed 
by  Federal  officials  to  constitute  non- 
compliance with  the  law.  Indeed,  these 
Federal  officials  do  not  yet  know  them- 
selves in  the  absence  of  promulgation  of 
said  rules,  regulations,  and  orders  with 
the  approval  of  the  President.  Perhaps 
I  will  be  pardoned  for  saying  that  this 
indefinite  but  broad  grant  of  E>ower  was 
one  of  the  persuasive  reasons  that  I  op- 
posed enactment  of  the  bill. 

■With  the  start  of  a  new  school  term 
imminent,  concerned  school  officials  are 
entitled  to  know  just  how  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health,  Education,  and  'Welfare 
and  other  Federal  agencies  which  pro- 
vide Federal  financial  assistance  expect 
to  proceed  under  the  sweeping  authority 
granted  in  the  law. 

During  debate  on  the  bill,  many  Sena- 
tors stated  their  view  that  it  was  not 
intended  that  this  authority  be  used 
punitively  or  arbitrarily,  and  that  those 
who  are  making  a  good  faith  effort  to 
eliminate  discrimination  would  have 
nothing  to  fear  from  the  law.  But  here 
again,  the  decision  will  rest  upon  the 
judgment  of  a  Federal  official  who,  in  the 
final  analysis,  will  decide,  subject  to  the 
rules,  regulations  or  orders  of  general  ap- 
plicability approved  by  the  President, 
just  what  constitutes  good  faith  as  well 
as  what  constitutes  discrimination,  and 
what,  thus,  constitutes  compliance. 
Moreover,  such  niles  and  regulations 
may  be  subject  to  change. 

While  I  recognize,  as  I  did  during  de- 
bate on  the  civil  rights  bill,  the  merits 
of  the  objective  of  eliminating  discrimi- 
nation in  the  expenditure  of  Federal 
funds,  I  opposed  this  title,  as  the  Senate 
will  recall,  because  I  considered  tlie  lan- 
guage deficient  from  the  standpoint  of 
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definition  of  terms  and  procedures,  be- 
g^use  Ita  Implementation  would  unavoid- 
ably punish  Innocent  beneficiaries  for  the 
acts  or  omissions  of  others  over  whom 
they  have  no  control,  and  b^^cause  of  the 
possibility  that  educational  opportunitv. 
which  la  the  nect^sary  handmiilden  of 
progress,  would  be  urreatly  Impaired  by 
the  termination  of  aid 

Title  VI  is  broad  in  scope  Its  covera«p 
extends  Into  almo.st  every  facet  of  our 
national  life.  Indeed,  it.s  full  scope  was 
not  definitely  prescribed  by  the  bill 
Though  public  programs  other  than  ed- 
ucation may  be  Involved  and  affected. 
I  am  Immediately  concerned  about  ap- 
plication of  the  authority  and  mandate 
In  title  VI  by  those  Federal  departments 
and  agencies  which  provide  financial  as- 
sistance to  States,  counties,  anr|  scho<il 
districts,  having  in  mind  th^'  commln- 
£?lin(?  of  Federal  aid  funds  with  State 
funds,  county,  and  municipal  funds  un- 
der State  laws 

The  people  of  Tennessee  have  made 
great  progress  in  the  elimination  of  dis- 
crimination in  our  public  education  pro- 
grams. This  protjress  ha.s  born  achu-vod 
with  a  minimum  of  discord  and  di.sturb- 
ance.  We  do  not.  however,  yet  have  a 
public  school  system  throughout  Ten- 
nessee, or  perhaps  even  throu^rhout  my 
county  In  Tennes.see.  which  fully  meets 
the  requirements  that  could  possibly  be 
prescribed  by  reirulations  within  the 
limits  of  the  authority  contame<i  in  the 
law. 

I  would  anticipate  that  a  pericxi  of 
transltlwi  or  adjustment  will  continue 
for  some  time  in  some  areas  of  Tennessee. 
The  new  school  term  Is  scheduled  to  be- 
gin shortly.  Many  citizens  are  con- 
cerned about  the  possibility  that  the 
authority  of  title  VI  may  be  used  to  ter- 
minate or  withhold  various  forms  of  Fed- 
eral financial  assistance  which  support 
in  significant  degree  the  overall  pro- 
grams at  State,  county,  and  municipal 
levels.  Including  education. 

As  I  said  in  the  beginning,  school  offi- 
cials have  let  it  be  Icnown  that  they  are 
deeply  concerned  over  the  possibility 
that  the  funds  may  he  cut  off.  thus 
Jeoi>ardlzlng  the  financial  Integrity  of 
school  programs,  during  the  school  year 
soon  to  begin. 

Specifically,  these  officials  and  many 
citizens  are  concerned  about  the  defini- 
tion of  "discrimination"  in  the  regula- 
tions to  be  Issued  by  various  Federal 
agencies,  and  approved  by  the  President 
In  accordance  with  the  act.  and  about  the 
nature  of  the  conditions  which  will  be 
deemed  to  constitute  discrimination  by 
those  who  administer  these  programs. 

For  example,  does  lack  of  an  integrated 
faculty  constitute  dLscriminatlon  of  the 
type  which  would  be  deemed  to  Justify  or 
require  the  withholding  of  aid  from  a 
school  district,  a  county  school  system, 
or  from  an  entire  SUte"'  Shall  a  school 
against  which  no  complaint  has  been 
lodged  be  deemed  to  be  operating  in  com- 
pllcance.  or  must  a  school  district  prove 
it  Is  in  compliance  as  Secretary  Qulgley 
has  reportedly  indicated? 

I  realise,  u  I  said  earlier,  that  these 
are  dlfBcult  problems  and  questions. 
There  la  compelling  need,  however,  for 


clarity  and  care  in  the  administration  of 
the  act 

I  hope  that  President  Johnson  and  the 
heads  of  the  various  aKencios  providlnk' 
financial  as.si.slance  which  flows  m  part 
to  education  will  mfonn  llie  Congress 
and  inform  the  people  of  the  action  taicen 
or  contemplated 

Althou;.;ii  I  voted  against  enactment  of 
Public  Law  88-  352,  I  have  stated  publicly 
my  view  that  it  coiistitutt-s  the  law  uf  the 
land  and  should  be  respected  as  such. 

I  believe  that  this  is  the  view  of  a  w;reat 
majority  of  the  cili/en.s  of  Tennessee  I 
b»'lievf',  furtiier.  that  resptn^t  for  the  law 
and  compliance  with  its  terms  would  be 
enhanced  by  full  and  candid  disclosure 
of  each  step  beint:  talten  by  Federal  offi- 
cials in  the  development  of  pnx;eduris 
for  its  enforcement. 

Many  of  the  titles  of  tiie  civil  rinlits 
law  rely  for  their  implementation  U{H)n 
court  proceedings,  in  most  cases  Initi- 
ated by  those  who  seek  the  protection  of 
llie  law  Not  so  with  title  VI.  Title  VI 
will  bo  implemented  by  admii\istiative 
action  of  FtKleral  officials  actlnw  pursu- 
ant to  regulations  adopted  by  their 
agencies  after  approval  by  the  E're.sideiit 

In  \lew  of  the  im[xirtance  of  the  over- 
all subject,  and  particularly  In  view  of 
the  imminence  of  the  bev; Inning  of  a  new 
schixjl  term.  I  hope  that  the  Congress 
win  ^i:>on  have  a  detailed  rep<jrt  uf  the 
actions  thas  far  taken  by  various  de- 
partments and  agencies  toward  the 
promulgation  of  rules  and  renulatlons 
and  orders  of  ijeneral  applicabilily  under 
the  authority  of  title  VI 

I  do  not  speak  for  any  Senator  other 
than  myself,  but  in  behalf  of  the  people 
of  Tennessee  I  seek  the  fullest  possible 
dLsclosure.  in  order  that  the  people  may 
ki;ow.  in  order  that  Senators  may  know, 
in  order  that  public  officials  In  my  State 
shall  know  th.e  act:i>rLs  which  have  been 
tiiken  or  which  are  proposed 

I  should  like  to  be  advised  of  action 
pr(5ixxsed  by  any  Federal  department  or 
agency  with  respect  to  the  use  of  the  au- 
thorltv  and  direction  of  title  VI  to  with- 
hold P'ederal  financial  aid  for  any  educa- 
tional prok'ram  or  activity  affecting  the 
State  of  Tennessee,  or  any  county, 
municipality,  or  school  system  thereof. 


AMENDMENT 


OF  ALASKA 
ACT 


OMNIBUS 


The  PRESIDING  OFTICER  (Mr. 
Brewster  in  the  chain  laid  before  the 
Setmte  the  amendment  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  to  the  bill  S  2881'  to 
amend  the  .Alaska  Omrubus  .Act  to  pro- 
vide a.sslstance  to  the  State  of  .Alaska  for 
the  reconstruction  of  areas  damaged  by 
the  earthquake  of  March  1964  and  sub- 
sefjuent  seismic  waves,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses, which  was.  to  strike  out  all  after 
the  enacting  clause  and  insert:  'That 
this  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  19(54  Amend- 
ments to  the  Alaska  Omnibus  Act'." 

Sec  2  The  C^ontrr**"-''  hereby  re<"nwntz«^  thiit 
the  .State  of  Ala.slca  h.ts  experleiired  exten- 
Alve  property  hsw  aiul  damitKe  a*  ii  result  of 
the  earthqualce  of  Miirch  27  r>f>4.  atid  nvih- 
sequent  .sel.snili-  waves  and  dei-l.ires  the  need 
for  »p«»"lal  nieajsurea  de.slj^ned  to  aid  and 
accelerate  the  States  efforta  tn  providing  for 
the  reconstruction  of  the  area*  In  the  8tat« 
devuUted  by  this  natural  dlsaiter. 


the  repair  or  reccmstructlon 
he  Federal-aid  highway  jyt. 


Sec  3  Section  21  of  the  Alaak*  OniiUb» 
Art  1 73  Stat  145)  Is  amended  by  addlaT^ 
new  subsection  (f)   to  read  as  follows: 

•ifi  Notwithstanding  the  UmlUtlon  con- 
t.ilnp<1  In  siib.sectlon  ifi  of  section  120  of 
title  23  Unlt<'<l  States  C'txle  the  Secretary  of 
Conimer-  p  i.s  .luthorl/ed  to  make  exfiendltUTM 
from  the  emer^'ency  fund  under  secUon  125 

of  surh  title  for  the  '" 

<jf  highways  on  t 

teni.s  (if  .\;aslca  whlcli  have  been  damaged'or 
destroyed  by  the  1964  earthqu.ike  and  subae- 
qiient  seismic  waves  in  acc< irdanrp  with  the 
Pe<leral  share  payable  under  subsection  lai 
of  spi'tion  120  of  siK-h  tlt'.e  The  Increase  la 
expenditures  re.sultlnij;  from  the  dltference  be- 
tween the  Federal  share  authorized  by  thU 
-ubsectlon  and  that  authorized  by  subsec- 
tion it\  of  section  120  of  such  title  shall  be 
relmbvirsed  to  the  emergency  fund  by  an  ap- 
proprUtlon  from  the  treneral  fund  of  the 
Treiisurv  Provided  That  su'h  Itirrease  in 
exi>endltures  shall  not  exceeil  *lSuOO0O0  1n 
'he  afvrreuate  " 

.Sk-  4  The  Alaska  Omnibus  Act  (73  Stat 
141*  Is  amended  by  addlni?  the  fol'owlng  ne» 
sections  at  the  end  of  section  50  thereof: 

"NEW   FEDFRAI,    LOAN    ADJfSTMf  NTS 

"Sec  ."il  la)  The  Secretary  of  A^'rlculture 
I.s  authorized  to  compromise  or  release  such 
portion  of  a  borrower's  lndebt,edne.'?s  under 
protfninis  admlnlst^-retl  by  the  Farmers  Home 
.\dmlnlstratlon  in  Alaska  as  he  tlnd.s  neces- 
^ary  because  of  loss  resulting  from  the  19M 
earthquake  and  subsequent  seismic  waves, 
and  he  may  refinance  out-standlnR  Indebted- 
ness of  applicants  in  Alaska  for  loans  under 
section  502  of  the  Housing  Act  of  1949  for  the 
repair,  reconstruction,  or  replacement  of 
dwelllnt^s  or  farm  bulldlnk^s  lo.st,  destroyed,  or 
damaged  by  svich  causes  and  securing  such 
outst.indlng  indebtedness  Such  loans  msy 
also  provide  for  the  purchase  of  building  sites, 
when  the  original  sites  cannot  be  utilized 

■■(bi  The  Secretiirv  of  .\grlculture  is  au- 
thorized to  comproml.*;e  or  rele:u^e  such  por- 
tion of  a  borrower's  indebtedness  imder  pro- 
granv.s  administered  by  the  Rural  Electrifica- 
tion .Administration  In  Alaska  as  he  finds 
nece.ssary  becatise  of  loss,  destruction,  or 
damage  of  property  resulting  from  the  19W 
earthquake    and    subsequent    seismic   waves 

■Sri-  52  The  Housing  and  Home  Finance 
.Administrator  Is  authorized  to  compromise 
or  re!e:i*e  such  portion  of  any  note  or  other 
obligation  held  by  him  with  respect  to  prop- 
erty In  .Alaska  pursuant  to  title  II  of  the 
Htiuslng  .Aniendmeti's  of  1955  or  Included 
within  the  revolvlrm  fund  for  liquidating 
programs  established  by  the  Independent  Of- 
tires  Appropriation  Act  of  1955,  as  he  finds 
necessary  because  of  loss,  destruction,  or 
damage  to  facilities  securing  such  obligations 
by  the  1964  earthquake  and  subsequent  seis- 
mic waves 

"fRBAN    RENEWAL 

Sfc  53  The  Housing  and  Home  Finance 
.Administrator  is  authorized  to  enter  Into 
contracts  for  grants  not  exceeding  $25  OOO.OOO 
for  urban  renewal  projects  In  .Alaska,  In- 
cluding open  land  proJe<'t.s.  under  section  ill 
of  the  Housing  Act  of  1949,  which  he  deter- 
mines will  aid  the  communities  In  which  they 
are  located  In  reconstruction  and  redevelop- 
ment made  necessary  by  the  1964  earth- 
quake and  stih.sequent  seismic  waves.  Such 
authorl/jit!i>n  shall  be  In  addition  to  and 
separate  from  any  grant  authorization  con- 
tained  !n  section   lOJibi    of  said  Act 

"The  .Administrator  may  Increase  the  capi- 
tal grant  for  a  project  aaslsted  under  thli 
section  to  not  more  than  90  per  centum  of 
net  [iroject  co«t  where  he  determlnea  that  » 
major  portion  of  the  project  area  has  either 
been  rendered  unusable  aa  a  result  of  the 
1964  earthquake  and  subsequent  aelsmlc 
wavea  or  Is  needed  In  order  adequately  to 
provide.  In  accordance  with  the  urban  re- 
newal plan  for  the  project,  new  locationj  for 
persona,  bualneaaea.  and  facilltlea  dUptoc** 
by  the  earthquake. 


1961 

-imNSlON  OF  TERM   OF  HOME    DISASTER  LOANS 

"S»c  64  lA>ans  made  pursuant  to  para- 
Dh  ill  *^^  .section  7(b)  of  the  Small  Busl- 
fi  Act  1 72  Stat  387).  as  amended  (15 
^C  636ibi  I.  for  the  purpose  of  replacing. 
Lonsuuctuig  "f  repairing  dwellings  In  Alas- 
^^amaged  or  destroyed  by  the  1964  earth- 
ami   .-ubsc<iutMit   sei.  rale    waves,    may 
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quake 


itunty  of  up  to  thirty  years:  Pro- 


hsve  &  mat 

rul«J   That  the  provisions  of  section  7(c)  of 
«id  .\ct  shall  not  be  applicable  to  such  loans. 
•■iioDiyicATinN  OF  crvrt  works  projects 
"Stc    55    The   Chief    of   Engineers,   under 
the  direction  of  the  SccreU\ry  of  the  Army. 
he.'eby  authorized    to   make   such   modi- 
fications to  previously  authorized  civil  works 
nrojects  in  .Alaska  adversely  affected  by  the 
\j6^   earthquake    and    subsequent    seismic 
nvee  as  he  finds  necessary  to  meet  changed 
condiUi'tis  and   to   provide   for  current  and 
•rtsonably  pro.spcctlvc   requirements  of   the 
Communities  they  serve,  at  an  estimated  cost 

3f  110.000,000. 

"prRrH.\SE   OF    ALASKA    STATE   BONDS 

"Stt"  56  Tlie  Housing  and  Home  Finance 
jldministrator  Is  authorized  to  purchase,  in 
iccordancp  with  the  provisions  of  sections 
302  lb  I,  203,  and  204  of  title  II  of  the  Housing 
Ametidments  of  1955,  the  securities  and  obll- 
jiUons  of.  or  make  loans  to,  the  State  of 
.Alaska  to  finance  any  part  of  the  programs 
aeeded  to  carry  out  the  reconstruction  actlvl- 
aes  In  Alaska  related  to  the  1964  earthquake 
ind  subsequent  seismic  waves  or  to  complete 
capital  improvements  begun  prior  to  the 
(srthquake  Proitdcd.  That  the  aggregate 
smount  uf  such  purchase  or  loan  shall  not 
exceed  125.000,000:  Provided  further.  That 
Uie  terms  of  repayment  of  such  securities 
ind  obligations  or  loans  shall  be  as  follows: 
Repayment  of  the  principal  sum  in  flfty 
wars  from  the  date  of  the  borrowing  pay- 
ibie  In  equal  annual  payments  beginning 
•,«  years  after  the  money  Is  lent  at  an 
umual  interest  rate  not  to  exceed  3  per 
.-ectum  on  the  unpaid  balance. 

"PCRlIlA.SE   OF    HOME    MORTGAGES 

"Sic.  57  The  Federal  National  Mortgage 
.Uwclatlon  Is  authorized  to  repurchase  at  a 
Mst  not  to  exceed  par  any  home  mortgage 
aiured  by  the  Federal  Housing  Admlnlstra- 
aon  which  Is  secured  by  property  in  Alaska 
»lilch  was  lost,  destroyed,  or  severely  dam- 
ped as  a  result  of  the  1964  earthquake  or 
lubsequent  seismic  waves.  Any  such  pur- 
rbase  shall  be  made  from  funds  available  to 
•Jie  .\s6oclatlon  for  carrying  out  Its  special 
MBlstance  fvuictlons  pursuant  to  section  305 
3f  the  National  Housing  Act;  except  that  the 
ittTfgate  amount  of  such  purchases  shall 
not  exceed  110,000,000." 

APPROPRIATION    AtTTHORIZATION 

S«c  5  There  Is  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  to 
!»nT  out  the  provisions  of  this  Act,  which 
•li»il  be  available  for  obligation  until 
Jane  30.  1967.  There  is  also  authorized  to 
1*  spproprlated  such  sums  as  may  be  neces- 
vj  for  the  expenses  of  such  advisory  com- 
atelona  or  committees  as  the  President 
My  eetabllsh  In  connection  with  the  recon- 
Rructlon  and  development  planning  of  the 
3t»>  of  Alaska.  The  total  amount  author- 
ed to  be  appropriated  pursuant  to  this 
■ctlon  shall  not  exceed  $50,150,000. 

TERMINATION   DATE 

8ic  8  The  authority  contained  In  this 
^  shall  expire  on  June  30.  1967,  except 
'Ji»t  such  expiration  ahall  not  affect  the  pay- 
*«nt  of  expenditures  for  any  obligation  or 
Mamltment  entered  into  under  this  Act 
Prtor  to  June  30,  1967. 

REFOKTINO 

Bk.  7.  The  President  shall  report  s«ml- 
JjauMly  during  the  term  of  this  Act  to  the 
"Wdent  of  the  Senate  and  the  Speaker  of 
*•  House  on  the  actions  taken  under  this 


Act  by  the  various  Federal  agencies.  The 
first  such  report  shall  be  submitted  not  later 
than  February  1,  1965,  and  shall  cover  the 
period  ending  December  31,  1964. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  I 
withdraw  the  amendment  to  the  House 
amendment  which  I  proposed  yesterday. 

I  now  move  that  the  Senate  disagree 
to  the  amendment  of  the  House  to  the 
bill,  S.  2881,  and  request  a  conference 
with  the  House  thereon,  and  that  the 
Chair  appoint  the  conferees  on  the  part 
of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  has 
this  matter  been  cleared  with  the  two 
Senators  from  Alaska?  I  do  not  see 
them  in  the  Chamber. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  I  notified  both  Sena- 
tors from  Alaska  that  I  intended  to  bring 
this  question  up. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  They  have  no  objec- 
tion? 

Mr.  JACKSON.  I  do  not  know  about 
Senator  Gruening,  but  Senator  Bartlett 
has  no  objection.  We  have  no  alterna- 
tive. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion 
of  the  Senator  from  Washington. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Presiding  Officer  appointed  Mr.  Jackson, 
Mr.  Bible,  Mr.  Gruening,  Mr.  Kuchel, 
and  Mr.  Allott  conferees  on  the  part 
of  the  Senate. 


AMENDMENT  OF  ALASKA  OMNIBUS 
ACT— POINT  OF  PERSONAL  PRIV- 
ILEGE 

Mr.  GRUENING  subsequently  said: 
Mr.  President,  I  rise  to  a  point  of  personal 
privilege.  My  comments  will  relate  to 
the  distinguished  junior  Senator  from 
Washington  [Mr.  Jackson].  I  called  his 
office  to  notify  him  that  I  Intended  to 
speak  on  this  subject,  but  I  learned  that 
he  had  left  by  airplane  to  go  to  his 
home  State. 

Earlier  today,  the  distinguished  senior 
Senator  frcwn  Tennessee  [Mr.  Gore] 
yielded  to  the  junior  Senator  from  Wash- 
ington at  his  request  in  order  that  the 
Senate  might  consider  an  amendment 
to  the  Alaska  omnibus  bill. 

The  Presiding  Officer — the  distin- 
guished junior  Senator  from  Maryland 
[Mr.  Brewster]  was  in  the  chair — laid 
before  the  Senate  the  amendments  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  to  the  Alaska 
omnibus  bill,  S.  2881 .  The  following  then 
took  place: 

Mr.  Jackson.  Mr.  President.  I  withdraw  the 
amendment  to  the  House  amendment  which 
I  proposed  yesterday. 

I  now  move  that  the  Senate  disagree  to 
the  amendment  of  the  House  to  the  bill.  S. 
2881  and  request  a  conference  with  the  House 
thereon,  and  that  the  Chair  appoint  the 
conferees  on  the  part  of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  Holland.  Mr.  President,  has  this  mat- 
ter been  cleared  with  the  two  Senators  from 
Alaska?    I  do  not  see  them  In  the  Chamber. 

Mr.  Jackson.  I  notified  both  Senators  from 
Alaska  that  I  intended  to  bring  this  question 
up. 

Mr.  Holland.  They  have  no  objection? 

Mr.  Jackson.  I  do  not  know  about  Sena- 
tor Qbuknxno,  but  Senator  Bartlett  has  no 
objection.     We  have  no  alternative. 

Hie  Pbxsxdxno  Oiticeh.  The  question  is  on 
agreeing  to  the  motion  of  the  Senator  from 
Washington. 


The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the  Presid- 
ing Officer  appointed  Mr.  Jackson,  Mr.  Bible, 
Mr.  GRtTENiNG,  Mr.  Kdchel,  and  Mr.  Allott 
conferees  on  the  part  of  the  Senate. 

I  merely  wish  to  record  that  I  was  not 
notified.  No  call  was  received  In  my  of- 
fice from  Senator  Jackson.  I  knew  that 
the  Senator  from  Washington  would  call 
this  amendment  up  sometime,  but  he 
did  not  notify  me  of  the  time.  If  he  had. 
I  would  have  been  in  the  Chamber  and 
would  have  sought  and  obtained  per- 
mission to  discuss  this  question  so  vital 
to  Alaska  further.  That  was  clearly 
implicit  in  the  remarks  I  m.ade  yester- 
day, when  we  were  granted  5  minutes  out 
of  the  time  for  debate  on  the  poverty 
bill  to  discuss  the  amendments  to  the 
Alaska  omnibus  bill.  I  had  hoped  we 
might  have  had  more  time  yesterday, 
but  we  were  allowed  only  5  minutes. 

I  concluded,  when  we  were  shut  oflf, 
by  saying  that  I  hoped  we  would  have 
time  to  discuss  the  question  when  both 
my  colleague  from  Alaska  [Mr.  Bart- 
lett] and  I  could  be  in  the  Chamber. 
My  colleague  indicated  at  the  time  that 
he  was  in  the  Chamber  and  joined  with 
me  in  the  request  for  additional  time. 

I  feel  that  this  is  an  important  issue 
and  that  we  should  not  have  been 
denied  the  opportunity  to  discuss  It  and 
to  request  a  Senate  vote  on  it.  Cer- 
tainly Alaska  was  entitled  to  this  oppor- 
tunity. Had  I  been  notified,  I  should 
have  stood  on  my  right  to  be  heard  be- 
fore any  decision  to  send  the  bill  to 
conference  was  reached. 

The  Record  should  show  that  I  was 
not  notified  by  Senator  Jackson  specifi- 
callj'  that  the  measure  would  come  up 
when  it  did.  I  was  in  my  office  after 
some  remarks  I  made  earlier  on  the  floor 
on  another  matter.  I  knew  of  course 
that  the  Alaska  bill  would  come  up,  but 
I  did  not  know  at  what  time  and  was  not 
apprised.  Had  I  been,  I  would  have  been 
in  the  Chamber,  prepared  to  argue  for 
the  acceptance  of  the  House  bill. 

The  Senators  from  Alaska  have  been 
denied  that  opportunity.  The  Senator 
from  Washington  decided  to  send  the 
bill  to  conference.  While  I  am  a  con- 
feree, it  is  regrettable  that  I  was  pre- 
cluded from  first  speaking  in  the  Senate 
as  I  was  clearly  entitled  to  do,  and  that 
the  Senator  from  Washington  did  not 
make  certain  that  I  was  notified  before 
he  called  up  the  measure,  and  ascer- 
tained what  my  views  on  his  action  on 
this  Alaska  bill  were. 


AMENDMENT  OP  RULE  XXV  RELAT- 
ING TO  JURISDICTION  OF  COM- 
MITTEE ON  RULES  AND  ADMIN- 
ISTRATION 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  resolution  (S.  Res.  338)  amending 
rule  XXV  of  the  Standing  Rules  of  the 
Senate  relative  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Committee  on  Rules  and  Administration. 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
President 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Mc- 
Intyre  in  the  chair) .  The  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  [Mr.  Jordan]. 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
President,  I  do  not  Intend  to  get  into  any 
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long  haxan^oie  about  the  merits  or  de- 
merits of  this  Investigation,  or  the  things 
which  have  been  said  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate,  but  I  should  like  to  ask  the  Sen- 
ator from  Nebraska  [Mr.  Curtis)  one 
question,  if  he  would  be  willing  to  an- 
swer It. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  shall  be  happy  to 
do  so. 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina.  I 
understood  the  Senator  from  Nebraska 
[Mr.  Curtis]  to  have  stated  that  a  'yea  ' 
vote  on  the  pending  amendment  would 
be  a  vote  of  disapproval  of  the  actions  of 
the  committee. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  A  "yea"  vote  would 
put  the  Senate  on  record  as  desiring  to 
have  the  Committee  on  Ruk-s  and  .■Ad- 
ministration assume  the  responsibility, 
If  it  has  Jurisdiction.  It  is  my  conten- 
tion that  it  did  not  have  jurisdiction  on 
the  last  occasion.  Therefore.  I  feel  that 
anyone  who  wants  the  Committee  on 
Rules  and  Administration  to  assume  re- 
sponsibility for  an  investigation  should 
vote  for  the  Williams  aniondnu-nt 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
President.  I  do  not  agree  with  the  posi- 
tion of  the  Senator  on  that  point.  How- 
ever, I  do  not  intend  to  argue  the  quf's- 
tlon.  I  do  not  think  it  is  material.  The 
very  fact  that  the  committee  will  have 
jurisdiction  to  investigate  is  ample.  I 
think  responsibility  goes  with  any  com- 
mittee. There  is  no  committee  without 
responsibility.  I  believe  the  committee 
has  acted  with  proper  responsibility  in 
carrying  out  its  as.slgnment. 

Mr.  President.  I  wish  to  read  part  III  of 
the  report  of  the  Committee  on  Rules 
and  Administration  pursuant  to  Senate 
Resolution  212  The  reason  I  shall  not 
answer  all  the  remarks  that  have  been 
made  is  that  the  answers  are  contained 
in  the  report.  The  report  speaks  for  it- 
self.   But  I  wish  to  read  part  III. 

Part  ni  reads  as  follows: 
Part  III:  How  the  Work  or  the  CoMMrrrEK 
Was  Carried  On 

The  committee  tiu--  >:;  O.t.iber  23.  1963. 
to  dlscuM  the  best  meth<T<l  of  carrying  out 
the  Senate  directive  It  w.is  unanimously 
decided  that  this  investigation  should  be 
carried  out  by  the  membership  oi  the  full 
committee.  The  cninuttee  held  a  number 
of  executive  se.^.siiiris  concerning  personnel 
and  procedures  and  among  other  things 
agreed:  ( 1)  to  u.-^e  all  of  the  personnel  on  the 
full  committee  In  the  investigation;  i2)  to 
utilize,  as  needed,  the  majority  and  minority 
Counsels  on  the  staiT  of  the  Subcommittee 
on  Privileges  and  ElettDns.  i3)  to  engage  a 
chief  Investigator  with  Federal  Bureau  of  In- 
vestigation experience  and  to  have  at  least 
one  outside  Investigator  rec'immended  by  the 
ranking  minority  member  of  the  committee; 
I  4)  to  authorize  the  chairman  to  engage  out- 
side counsel  subject  to  confirmation  by  the 
committee;  (5i  to  allow  minority  members  to 
select  associate  ci)unsel  from  minority  staff  or 
from  outside;  (6i  to  report  Senate  Resolution 
221  authorizing  $50,000  through  January  31, 
1964;  (7)  to  negotiate  with  the  General  .Ac- 
counting Office  for  the  loan  of  one  or  more  ac- 
countants; (8)  to  authorize  the  chairman 
to  hire  such  additional  personnel  deemed 
necessary;  and  (9)  to  adopt  rules  of  pro- 
cedure governing  the  Investigation 

Th«  committee  In  Its  deliberations  decided 
that  an  eminently  qualified  outside  counsel 
who  had  no  ties  or  connections  with  the  U.S. 
Senate  or  Senate  employees  should  be  em- 
ployed as  general  counsel  to  direct  the  in- 
vestigation,   particularly    since    the    lawyers 


un  the  cornini:t.ee  -Hta.T  were  Senate  em- 
pl  V. ees  and  wutild  be  covered  by  the  resolu- 
tion Itself  The  chairman  •>f  the  committee 
'>n  Novemtier  14,  1963  after  careful  search 
for  a  man  of  unimpeachable  character,  high 
Integrity,  and  recognized  ability,  persuaded 
MaJ  Lennox  Polk  McLendon  to  agree  to  be- 
come general  counsel  The  committee  im- 
mediately u.ianlmously  approved  the  selec- 
tion of  Major  McLendon  and  put  him  In 
charge  of  the  investigation.  .An  able  tuid 
ex{.)enenced  lawyer  w.us  selected  by  the  ml- 
nt<rlty  iia  .issocLite  general  counsel 

The  committee  made  every  effort  to  ob- 
tain the  best  qualified  men  available  as  In- 
vestigators. On  Novemt)er  6  I9t)3.  the  com- 
mittee approved  the  appointment  of  Mr 
William  Ellis  Meehan.  a  retired  Federal  Bu- 
reau of  Investigation  agent  with  2'2  years' 
experience  <is  chief  Investigator.  Mr  I/irin 
H  Drennan.  Jr  ,  .Assistant  Director.  Cl\ll  Ac- 
counting and  .Auditing  Division.  General  Ac- 
counting Office,  with  13  years'  experience. 
Mr  Edward  T  Hugler.  supervisory  account- 
ant with  20  years'  exf>erlence  with  the  Cien- 
eral  Accounting  Ottlce.  both  of  whom  were 
loaned  to  the  committee  on  a  retmburs^ible 
basis  to  a.sslst  with  the  investigation  .A 
third  competent  accountant  from  the  Gen- 
eral Accounting  OfUce  was  used  for  a  short 
period  of  time.  The  chief  investigator,  un- 
der the  direction  of  the  general  counsel,  was 
instructed  txj  hire  Investigators  wltli  the 
highest  integrity  and  proven  ability,  prefer- 
ably men  with  Federal  Bureau  of  Investi- 
gation training  and  experience  Fortunate- 
ly, the  committee.  In  addition  to  those  men 
listed  above,  was  able  to  obtain  the  services 
of  three  sucl»  trained  Investigators  who  had 
served  a  total  of  54  years  with  the  Federal 
Bureau  of  Investigation,  one  of  whom  also 
had  served  15  years  with  the  Central  In- 
telligence Agency,  as  well  as  one  trained  in- 
vestigator assigned  by  the  mm  irity  who 
had  6  years'  experience  with  the  Federal  Bu- 
reau of  Investigation  and  6  years  witii  the 
Central  Intelligence  Agency 

Thus,  a  competent  investigative  staff  with 
more  than  139  years'  experience  in  Investiga- 
tive work  was  assembled:  they  were  hired 
because  of  their  reputations  and  experience 
In  Investigating  No  Inquiries  regarding  p)o- 
lltlCAl  affiliation  were  ever  made  at  any  of  the 
Investigators  Under  the  direction  i>f  the 
chief  Investigator,  they  were  free  at  all  times 
to  follow  any  leads  that  developed  In  the 
inquiry  and  to  search  diligently  for  evidence 
[x-rtinent  to  the  subject  matter  of  .Senate 
Resolution  212. 

Investigative  leads  In  this  matter  were  ob- 
tained from  multiple  sources.  Including  Sen- 
ator John  J  Williams,  other  Senators,  of- 
ficers and  employees  of  the  Senate,  news- 
paper and  magazine  articles.  Interested  citi- 
zens, and  Interrogation  of  knowledgeable  per- 
sons These  leads  were  carefully  scrutinized 
ai^d  all  parties  appearing  to  have  pertinent 
Information  were  painstakingly  Interviewed 
by  members  of  the  investigating  staff,  and 
the  results  of  the  Interviews  immediately 
thereafter  were  reduced  to  written  reports, 
prepared  In  triplicate,  one  copy  delivered  t(j 
the  general  ci>unsel.  one  copy  to  tiie  asso- 
ciate counsel  appointed  by  the  minority,  and 
the  third  retained  In  the  files  for  use  of  the 
chief  Investigator  and  other  members  of  the 
staff  These  interviews  were  also  available 
to  all  members  of  the  comnUttee  and  were 
used  as  a  basis  for  interrogation  of  witnesses 
by  the  full  committee  and  to  assist  staff  per- 
sonnel In  developing  additional  information 
from  later  Interviews  of  the  same  or  addi- 
tional per8f>ns  These  written  reports  were 
al.so  used  In  m.iklng  decisions  as  to  whether 
the  person  so  interviewed  would  be  called  for 
examination  by  the  committee. 

.A  system  of  indexing  and  tiling  was  in- 
stituted whereby  any  pertinent  information 
developed  and  rec«.>rded  was  capable  of  being 
located  Instantly  for  future  u-se 
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During  the  more  than  6  months  of  «c«n 
investigation,  more  than  200  Indlvldmi, 
have  been  Interviewed  at  length,  and  try. 
proximately  50  more  have  been  Interviews 
twice  and  some  even  three  times  Writtm 
rep<irts  of  these  Interviews.  numt>erlng  mort 
than  245  have  been  prepared  and  placed  In 
the  files  and  studied  by  the  legal  stall 

Incidentally,  those  files  are  available 
They  have  bd-n  available  to  every  com- 
mitt^'f  nu-mbcr.  and  to  evt>i->-  person  who 
has  bt't-n  mentioned  today  as  having 
been  interviewed.  The  records  of  inter- 
views with  the  various  persons  are  in 
the  files  and  availablr 

I  continue  to  read: 

Sixty-six  wUnes.ses  have  been  examined  and 
five  of  these  in  both  executive  and  public 
sessions  Records  of  32  b:inks  and  flnanic&l 
institutions  have  been  carefully  exammw 
an.ilyzed.  and  evaluated  Information  and 
assistance  have  been  .sought  and  obtained 
from  a  number  of  Government  agencies.  It 
IS  of  some  significance  that  of  the  tt'tal  uf  M 
witnesses  examined  all  but  5  have  appeared 
.ind  testified  voluntarily.  In  the  course  of 
the  Investigation  extending  to  31  countrie*. 
States,  and  cities,  including  Puerto  Rico, 
the  EKiminlcan  Republic,  H;iltl  .Aniba.  and 
Curacao,  the  committee  has  foir.jjiled  a  list 
of  more  than  800  indP.  iduals  and  i>r(;.iniza- 
tions  Identified  In  interviews,  .ir  in  public 
records,  or  In  the  public  press  as  having  stime 
knowledge  of  the  subject  matter  under  1.t- 
vestlgation 

The  committee  has  held  22  public  ses- 
sions— 4  of  these  consuming  both  morning 
and  afternoon  A  total  of  53  witnesses  have 
been  examined  In  public  sessions  It  has  met 
In  executive  session  on  35  days  and  8  of  these 
meetings  liave  been  in  both  the  mornlnp  and 
afternoon.  More  than  4.726  pages  of  testi- 
mony have  been  recorded  In  the  public  and 
executive  sessions. 

This  enormous  amount  of  work  has  been 
done  by  a  relatively  small  sUifT  consisting  of 
the  persons  listed  previously  and  five  perma- 
nent staff  members  of  the  Rules  Committee, 
Including  an  associate  counsel  assigned  by 
the  minority 

The  committee  followed  the  practice  of 
hearing  witnesses  In  executive  .session  or  In 
open  hearings,  or  both.  Of  the  total  number 
of  66  wltnes.ses  examined,  5  were  examined  in 
both  executive  and  open  hearlnRs.  48  were 
exanilned  In  open  hearlnirs  only  and  13  were 
examined  In  executive  session  only  and  tiie 
transcripts  of  this  testimony  were  thereafter 
made  public  The  committee  can  report  that 
the  testimony  of  every  wltne.ss  testifying 
before  the  committee  has  been  made  public 
In  each  case  of  the  examination  of  a  wit- 
ness In  executive  se.sslon.  the  same  witness 
was  examined  In  open  hearing  or.  by  unani- 
mous consent  or  by  a  vote  of  the  commit- 
tee, the  testimony  In  executive  session  was 
made  public 

Mr  President.  I  do  not  -see  that  the 
amt'iidtiiont  of  the  Senator  from  Dela- 
ware !Mr  WiLLiAM.sl  would  add  to  the 
etTt'ctiveness  of  the  resolution.  It  is  un- 
called for. 

The  very  fact  that  the  Committee  on 
Rules  and  Administration  has  reported 
this  re.solutlon  is  evidence  that  the  Com- 
niittee  on  Rules  and  Administration  is 
functioning.  It  is  showing  not  only  its 
jurisdiction,  but  also  its  responsibility. 

.^ny  committee  that  ha.s  jurisdiction 
over  anything  has  certain  resfwrisibillty- 
Every  Senate  committee  carries  out  Its 
responsibility.  I  do  not  care  to  debate 
the  amendment.  I  would  accept  the 
amendment.  I  am  willing  to  call  off  the 
yea- and -nay  vote  If  the  Senator  so  de- 
sires. 
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j4r.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  I  am  glad  the  Senator  from 
Worth  Carolina  will  support  the  amend- 
jjent.  Let  us  stop  debating  what  has 
juppened  in  the  past.  Let  us  adopt  the 
unendment.     I   ask   for  the   yeas   and 

nays 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President.  I  sug- 
gest the  ab.sence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

Xhe  legi.slative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 

the  roll. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
Quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Dela- 
ware :Mr.  Wii.Li.M«sl. 

The  yeas  and  nays  have  been  ordered, 
and  the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  rolL 

Mr  HL^MPHREY.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  [Mr.  Ed- 
mondsonI.  the  Senator  from  Michigan 
:Mr  Hart],  the  Senator  from  Indiana 
;Mr  HartkeI.  the  Senator  from  Tennes- 
see ;Mr  Walters),  and  the  Senator 
Jrom  .Arkansas  I  Mr.  Fulbricht],  are  ab- 
sent on  ofTicial  business. 

I  al-so  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
California  I  Mr.  EngleI.  and  the  Senator 
from  Ma.ssachusetts  (Mr.  Kennedy],  are 
absent  because  of  illness. 

I  furthtT  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  New  Mexico  I  Mr.  Anderson!,  the 
Senator  from  Indiana  [Mr.  BayhI,  the 
Senator  from  Mississippi  1  Mr.  East- 
u.vi)'.  tho  Senator  from  Utah  [Mr. 
Mossl.  and  the  Senator  from  Texas  [Mr. 
YARBORornHl.  are  necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present  and 
votlnc.  the  Senator  from  Texas  [Mr. 
Yarboroit.h  I.  the  Senator  from  Tennes- 
see iMr  Walters!,  the  Senator  from 
Utah  'Mr.  Mossl.  the  Senator  from  In- 
diana ;  Mr  HartkeI.  the  Senator  from 
Michigan  !  Mr  HartI,  the  Senator  from 
California  IMr.  EngleI.  the  Senator 
from  Oklahoma  IMr.  EdmondsonI,  the 
Senator  from  Indiana  IMr.  BayhI.  and 
the  Senator  from  New  Mexico  [Mr.  An- 
derson 1.  would  each  vote  "yea." 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  MarjMand  [Mr.  Beall],  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  [Mr.  Dominick], 
the  Senator  from  Arizona  [Mr.  Gold- 
water  I.  the  Senator  from  Kansas  [Mr. 
PiARsoNl  and  the  Senator  from  Texas 
Mr.  Tower  1  are  necessarily  absent. 

If  present  and  votinp,  the  Senator 
from  Maryland  IMr.  BeallI.  the  Sena- 
tor from  Colorado  IMr.  Dominick  1,  the 
Senator  from  Kansa.s  (Mr.  Pearson!  and 
the  Senator  from  Texas  (Mr.  Tower! 
«"ould  each  vote  "yea." 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  82, 
•Xvsl.  as  follows: 


[No    483  Leg.]' 

YEAS — 82    1 

Aiken 

Cannon                Douglas 

AUott 

Carlson                Ellender 

B«rt:ett 

Case                      Ervln 

Bennett 

Church                 Fong 

Bible 

Clark                     Gore 

BORCT 

Cooper                   Oruenlng 

Brewster 

Cotton                   Hayden 

Burtick 

Curtis                  Hlckenlocper 

Byrd.  Va. 

Dlrksen                 Hill 

BtM.  W.  Va. 

IXKld                    Holland 

Hruska 

Humphrey 

Inouye 

Jackson 

Javlts 

Johnston 

Jordan.  N.C. 

Jordan.  Idaho 

Keating 

Kuchel 

LauBche 

Long.  Mo. 

Long,  La. 

Magnuson 

Mansfield 

McCarthy 

McClellan 

McOee 


Anderson 

Bayh 

BeaU 

Dominick 

Eastland 

Edmondson 


McGovern 

Mclntyre 

Mechem 

Metcalf 

Miller 

Monroney 

Morse 

Morton 

Mundt 

Muskle 

Nelson 

Neuberger 

Pastore 

Pell 

Prouty 

Proxmlre 

Randolph 

Rlblcoff 

NAYS — 1 

McNamara 

NOT  VOTING— 17 


Robert-'on 

Russell 

Saltonstall 

Scott 

Simpson 

Smathers 

Smith 

Sparkman 

Stennls 

Symington 

Talmadge 

Thurmond 

Williams.  N  J. 

Williams.  Del. 

Young.  N.  Dak. 

Young.  Ohio 


Engle 

Pulbrlght 

Goldwater 

Hart 

Hartke 

Kennedy 


Moss 

Pearson 

Tower 

Walters 

Yarborough 


So  the  amendment  of  Mr.  Williams  of 
Delaware  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  JAVITS  and  Mr.  CURTIS  ad- 
dressed the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Nebraska  is  recognized. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  I  offer 
an  amendment  which  I  send  to  the  desk. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
Nebraska  will  be  stated. 

The  Chief  Clerk.  It  is  proposed,  on 
page  2,  after  line  2,  to  add  the  following: 

Any  member  of  the  committee  may  re- 
quest that  a  witness  or  witnesses  be  called 
to  testify  before  the  committee  and  all  such 
requests  shall  be  honored  by  the  chairman. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  I  hope 
this  amendment  will  be  accepted.  I 
shall  not  ask  for  the  yeas-and-nays  roll- 
call  unless  it  is  resisted,  in  which  case 
I  shall  ask  for  them. 

I  do  not  cherish  the  responsibility  of 
the  Rules  Committee  to  investigate  Sen- 
ators or  Senate  employees.  I  did  not 
seek  the  job.  It  was  thrust  upon  the 
committee.  But  If  jurisdiction  and  re- 
sponsibility are  to  be  reposed  in  the 
committee,  the  right  of  an  individual 
member  of  the  committee  to  call  a  wit- 
ness must  be  maintained.  I  believe 
other  standing  committees — I  have  one 
in  mind — follow  the  practice  of  calling 
each  witness  that  a  Senator  or  member 
of  the  committee  requests.  This  does 
not  mean  that  the  chairman  or  other 
members  of  the  committee  may  not  at- 
tempt to  persuade  him  from  calling  a 
particular  witness,  if  it  will  not  ser\e  a 
purpose,  but  it  does  mean  that  the  right 
of  a  minority,  the  right  of  an  individual 
Senator,  to  have  a  witness  called  is 
maintained. 

I  urge  the  adoption  of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
President,  I  shall  have  to  oppose  the 
amendment.  I  would  like  to  read  rule 
XIX,  under  which  the  committee  is 
operating  at  the  present  time: 

Any  member  of  the  Committee  may  re- 
quest that  the  Chairman  direct  one  or  more 
staff  members  to  secure  evidence  and  Inter- 
view possible  witnesses.  Any  member  of  the 
Committee  may  request  that  a  witness  be 
called  to  testify  before  the  Committee  In 
executive  session.  Such  requests  shall  be 
honored  by  the  Chairman  unless  he  finds 


that  the  evidence  In  question,  or  Interview 
of  a  possible  witness  or  the  testimony  of  the 
witness  Is  Irrelevant  to  the  investigation,  in 
which  case  the  question  shall  be  determined 
by  a  majority  vote  of  the  Committee. 

Not  only  this  committee,  but  any  other 
committee,  operating  under  what  the 
Senator  from  Nebraska  offers  as  an 
amendment,  would  be  only  a  one-man 
committee.  He  could  continue  to  call 
witness  after  witness.  He  could  take  the 
telephone  book  and  call  witnesses  in- 
definitely. This  rule  operates  as  fairly 
as  any  rule  could.  The  witness  might  be 
asked  to  come.  He  would  be  Interviewed. 
His  interview  would  be  reported  to  the 
committee.  If  the  chairman  believes  the 
testimony  is  not  needed  or  is  unneces- 
sary, he  can  so  rule.  Then  the  com- 
mittee can.  by  majority  vote,  determine 
whether  the  witness  should  or  should  not 
be  called. 

That  procedure  was  followed  abso- 
lutely throughout  this  entire  case.  In 
every  case  the  majority  ruled. 

I  cannot  accept  the  amendment,  be- 
cause it  would  result  in  a  one-man  com- 
mittee. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  for 
the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  pending  amendment. 

As  the  Senator  from  North  Carolina 
has  well  said,  if  this  amendment  is 
adopted,  we  shall  have  eliminated,  for  the 
purpose  of  committee  hearings,  the  salu- 
tary rule  that  the  majority  must  prevail. 

In  the  instant  case  the  majority  mem- 
bers of  the  Rules  Committee  did  not  con- 
cede to  the  minority  members  of  the  com- 
mittee the  right  to  call  any  witness  which 
any  member  of  the  minority  wanted  to 
have  called. 

I  assure  my  colleagues  that  we  would 
have  been  in  session  in  the  committee 
until  the  first  Tuesday  after  the  first 
Monday  in  November  if  that  had  been 
done,  for  our  friends  on  the  minority  side 
of  the  aisle  had  enough  witnesses  who 
allegedly  knew  something  about  the 
Baker  case  to  keep  the  committee  in 
session  throughout  the  summer  and  fall. 
It  would  have  been  impossible  to  comply 
with  the  requirement  of  the  Senate  to 
bring  back  a  report  on  certain  activities 
which  had  been  engaged  in  by  certain 
employees  of  the  Senate.  We  would,  in 
fact,  have  been  engaged  in  a  committee 
filibuster  which  would  have  taken  us 
through  the  summer  and  fall. 

I  am  wholly  in  accord  with  the  posi- 
tion taken  by  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  with  respect  to  the  pending 
amendment.  If  adopted  with  regard  to 
the  Rules  Committee  or  any  other  com- 
mittee of  the  Senate,  it  would  be  possible 
for  one  Senator  to  so  filibuster  on  any 
bill.  Nothing  could  be  brought  out  of 
the  committee,  because  that  Senator 
could  be  in  the  position  of  calling  wit- 
ness after  witness,  whether  or  not  the 
witness  had  anything  to  do  with  the 
pending  matter,  and  the  committee 
chairman  would  be  without  any  power  to 
resist  the  request  of  one  member,  and 
in  the  end  all  legislation  would  grind  to 
a  halt. 

I  hope  the  amendment  will  be  de- 
feated. 
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Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  CURTIS.     I  yield. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Did  the  Senator  give 
any  consideration  to  chanslntj  the  lan- 
eruage  with  respect  to  the  circumstances 
under  which  the  committee  should  acf 
The  lang\iage  now  provides  that  tlie  com- 
mittee, by  a  majority  vote,  may  decide, 
contrary  to  the  decision  of  the  chairman, 
to  call  a  witness.  It  provides  that  the 
chalnnan  shall  call  a  witness  If  one  mem- 
ber requests  that  he  be  called.  My 
thought  Is  that  when  it  is  suggested  that 
a  witness  be  called,  the  chairman  should 
call  that  witness  unless  two-thirds  of  the 
members  of  the  committee  decide  other- 
wise. In  that  way  we  would  eliminate 
the  majority  requirement  which  now 
exists,  and  would  make  mandatory  the 
calling  of  the  witness  unless  two-thirds 
of  the  members  ruled  to  the  contrar>-. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Rule  XIX  has  nothing 
to  do  with  this  matter.  Rule  XEX  us 
dead.  It  has  sone  out  of  existence.  It 
is  not  a  part  of  the  Senates  standlns,' 
rules.  It  has  nothing  to  do  with  It. 
Clearly  a  Senator  ha.s  a  rik'ht  to  have  a 
witness  called  m  an  investigation 

The  remarks  of  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Pennsylvania,  although  bril- 
liant, have  nothing  to  do  with  this  mat- 
ter, and  have  no  force  whatever. 

If  the  rule  were  adopted,  he  .says,  it 
would  be  possible  to  call  witness  after 
witness,  and  no  legislation  would  ever 
be  enacted.  I  propose  an  amendment  to 
the  paragraph  requiring  that  the  Rules 
Committee  Investigate  Senators  and  Sen- 
ate employees.  It  has  nothing  to  do  with 
legislation.  It  us  nut  proposed  as  a  rule 
for  all  other  committees  of  the  Senate. 

Under  our  system  of  government  there 
are  other  instances  in  which  a  majority 
rule  does  not  prevail  It  does  not  pre- 
vail in  connection  with  cloture.  It  does 
not  prevail  with  respect  to  jury  trials 
It  does  not  prevail  in  connection  with 
amending  the  Constitution  It  does  not 
prevail  in  a  great  many  other  m.->tances. 
The  Constitution  provides  that  ever>' 
State  shall  have  equal  representation  in 
the  Senate.  If  we  charue  a  committee 
with  investigating  and  then  say  that  a 
Senator  cannot  have  a  witness  called 
without  a  majority  vote,  we  are  wasting 
our  time.  It  Is  not  an  investigation 
under  those  circumstances  It  is  a  de- 
termination of  what  the  majority  wants 
A  two-thirds  rule  would  not  mean  any- 
thing. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE  The  Senator's  amend- 
ment now  reads : 

Any  member  of  the  committee  may  re- 
quest that  a  witness  or  witnesses  be  called 
to  testify  before  the  committ^-e  and  all  such 
requests  shall  be   honored  by   the  chairman 

Would  the  Senator  accept  language  to 
provide  that  a  witne.ss  or  witnesses  shall 
be  called  by  the  chairman  unless  two- 
thirds  of  the  c  immittee  rule  otherwise''' 

Mr.  CURTIS  No  The  committee 
voted  down,  6  to  3.  our  requests.  They 
voted  them  down  over  and  over  again 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.     Very  well 

Mr.  MANSFIfXD  Mr  President.  I  do 
not  believe  that  a  proposal  of  this  knd 
merits  much  in  the  way  of  explanation. 
I  hope  every  Senator  will  read  the 
amendment  and  think  it  through  all  the 


way.  If  we  give  this  much  power  to  one 
Senator  on  any  comniittee.  one  Senator 
can  stymie  the  work  of  this  body.  Al- 
n^ady  one  Sniator  can  do  too  much  in 
the  way  of  obstruction.  I  ho;)e  that  tlie 
proposal  will  be  defeated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFnCEIR  The 
question  is  on  iwreeing  to  the  lunend- 
nient  offered  by  the  Senator  from  Ne- 
braska    Mr   Ct'RTisl 

Mr  LONG  of  Loiusiana  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, It  was  my  honor  at  one  time  to 
serve  on  the  Committee  on  Rules  and 
.'\dmiiustraLion.  It  is  a  very  fine  com- 
mittee It  Is  composed  of  great  Sena- 
tors Having  had  the  honor  to  serve 
there,  I  would  not  agree  to  vote  for  a  rule 
for  that  commit t^"e  which  I  would  be 
uirAlUing  to  have  apply  to  me  as  a  mem- 
ber of  .-iome  other  commit  tee .  I  am  a 
mcmbt'r  of  the  Committee  on  Finance. 
If  there  were  such  a  rule  In  the  Commit- 
tee on  Finance,  it  would  be  po.sslble  to 
defeat  any  tax  bill  any  Senator  wLshed  to 
defeat. 

There  is  a  bill  before  the  Senate  now. 
Certain  amendnieiiu-.  were  act<'d  uix)n 
t(xlay  There  will  be  further  considera- 
tion of  the  bill.  It  would  be  completely 
withm  the  power  of  a  member  of  the  Fi- 
nance Committee,  if  such  a  rule  existed 
in  that  committ«'e,  to  bankrupt  the 
country,  if  someone  wanted  to  buy  for- 
eign txjnds.  because  the  purpose  of  the 
bill  Is  to  protect  .-Xmericas  gold  supply. 
It  would  be  completely  within  the  power 
of  a  Senator  to  do  that,  becau.se  any 
Senator  could  filibuster  in  the  com- 
mittee 

The  Senate  tells  the  Ruh-s  Committee 
to  make  its  own  rules  In  fairne.s,s,  why 
siiould  we  vote  a  rule  to  apply  in  the 
Rules  Committee  winch  ue  would  be  un- 
willing to  accept  for  our  legislative  com- 
mitter's:' I  would  not  be  willing  U)  com- 
ply with  such  a  rule  ni  th.e  Finance  Com- 
mittee, where  I  serve  I  would  not  be 
willing  to  abide  by  any  such  rule  in  the 
Foreign  Relations  Committee,  where  It  is 
my  honor  to  .serve  I  do  not  believe  that 
any  ci)mmittee  chairman  or  any  pros^n-c- 
tive  chairman  of  a  committee,  whether 
he  be  a  Dem(.>crat  or  a  Republican,  would 
be  willing  t»)  comply  with  any  siicii  rule 

It  seems  to  me  to  be  completely  unrea- 
sonable and  unfair  and,  if  I  may  say  so. 
Completely  partisan  to  suggest  that  such 
a  rule  be  aimed  at  a  particular  commit 
tee  under  a  particular  set  of  circiun- 
stances  If  we  have  no  respt'ct  for  a 
committee  and  b«'lieve  it  is  unworthy, 
perhaps  we  wDuld  b*'  wiIIihk  Uj  d(j  some- 
thing about  that  committee 

I  suggest  that  if  we  brush  aside  the 
partusan  pa.ssions  of  the  moment,  all  of 
us  will  c  )ncede  that  there  is  no  merit  to 
the  pending  amendment 

l^t  me  .say— and  I  make  this  statement 
t  )  my  friend  from  Nebriu>ka  a.s  an  old 
filibusterer— that  he  must  expect  me  to 
take  advantage  of  any  right  to  fllibu.ster 
tiiat  he  gives  me  The  amendment  he 
suggests  would  i;lve  every  Senator  the 
right  to  filibuster  in  any  committee.  In 
addition  to  his,  riKht  to  filibuster  on  the 
tloor 

Mr  CURTIS  Mr  President  the  pro- 
pixsal  does  not  relate  to  any  legislative 
committee. 


Mr  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  do  not  be- 
lieve the  Senator  would  vote  for  such  a 
rule  to  apply  in  the  Finance  Coounittee 
of  which  he  is  a  member. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  do  not  think  so.  The 
Senator  from  Virginia  [Mr.  Byrd]  win 
call  any  w  itne.ss  that  he  is  requested  to 
call. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.     Not  always 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Senators  are  respon- 
sible ptH^ple 

Mr  LONG  of  Louisiana  Not  always 
will  the  Senator  from  Virginia  call  a 
witness. 

Mr.  CURTIS  I  do  not  know  of  any 
occasion  when  he  has  not  done  so. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana  Sometimes 
I  have  asked  the  chairman  to  call  a  wit- 
ness from  my  State  hoping  that  he  would 
not  call  the  witness. 

Mr  Cl'RTIS.  Will  the  Senator  yield 
for  a  unanimous-consent  request? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.    Yes. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent,  notwithstanding 
the  fact  that  the  yeas  and  nays  have 
been  ordered  on  my  amendment,  that  I 
may  modify  my  amendment  to  provide 
for  a  request  by  two  Senators,  rather 
than  one. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Ix)uisiana     I  object. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Objec- 
tion is  heard. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  ask  the 
Senator  not  to  make  the  mistake  of  giv- 
ing a  Seiiator  an  advantage  over  hun 
witiiout  expecting  the  Senator  to  tAke 
advantage  of  him  If  the  Senator  once 
i^ives  that  privilet;e  to  another  Senator. 
that  Senator  can  take  advantage  of  his 
committee.  That  could  happen  if  his 
amendment  were  agreed  to.  A  Senator 
Could  talk  as  long  as  he  wished. 

I  w  ish  the  Senat4jr  to  know  how  I  feel, 
because  he  would  lock  himself  into  a 
situation  In  which  actions  could  be  ob- 
structed. 

The  Senator  serves  on  the  Finance 
Commute*^  and  on  the  Committee  on 
Rules  and  .Administration.  He  would  do 
something  to  the  Rules  Committee  that 
he  would  not  suggest  doing  to  the  Fi- 
nance Committee  He  would  do  some- 
thing to  the  Rules  Committee  that  he 
would  not  suggest  doing  tj  any  other 
committee.  He  wants  me  to  give  him 
unanimous  consent  to  «et  out  of  a  fili- 
buster and  avoid  the  sense  of  frustr*- 
tion.  I  appreciate  the  fact  that  he  \i 
sincere,  but  his  amendment  should  be 
voted  down,  and  I  hope  ver\-  much  that 
the  SenaU'  will   reiect   tiie  amendment. 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFI-ICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  S<>nator  from  Nebraska  I  Mr 
Curtis  1  The  yeas  and  nays  have  been 
ordered,  and  the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  lei-islative  clerk  calhxl  the  roll. 

Mr  HUMPHREY.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  Arizona  1  Mr.  HatdwI, 
the  Senator  from  Tennessee  I  Mr.  Wai- 
ters .  and  the  Senator  from  Indian* 
Mr  Hartke  1 .  are  absent  on  official  busi- 
ness 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Massaciiusetts  1  Mr.  Kennedy  1  and  the 
SeiiaUJr  from  California  I  Mr  EngliI. 
are  absent  because  of  Illness 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senate 
from  New  Mexico   IMr.  Anderson!,  the 
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senator  from  Indiana  [Mr.  BayhI.  the 
Senator  from  Mississippi  [Mr.  East- 
i4„d1  the  Senator  from  Utah  [Mr. 
Uossi.  and  the  Senator  from  Texas  [Mr. 
yoBORorcH  1 .  are  necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present  and 
Toting,  the  Senator  from  Texas  [Mr. 
Yarborough  ] ,  the  Senator  from  Tennes- 
see IMr.  Walters!,  the  Senator  from 
Utah  IMr  Mossl,  the  Senator  from  In- 
diana [Mr.  Hartke  1,  the  Senator  from 
California  IMr.  Engle],  the  Senator 
from  Indiana  IMr.  Bayh],  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  Mexico  [Mr.  Anderson], 
would  each  vote  "nay." 

Mr  KUCHEL.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Maryland  [Mr.  Beall], 
the  Senator  from  Colorado  (Mr.  DoM- 
wicKl,  the  Senator  from  Arizona  [Mr. 
GoldwaterI.  the  Senator  from  Kansas 
[Mr.  Pearson  1 ,  and  the  Senator  from 
Texas  I  Mr.  Tower  1 ,  are  necessarily  ab- 
sent. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
from  Maryland  [Mr.  Beall],  the  Sena- 
tor from  Colorado  [Mr.  Dominick],  the 
Senator  from  Kansas  [Mr.  Pearson], 
and  the  Senator  from  Texas  [Mr.  Tow- 
n  would  each  vote  "yea." 

The  result  was  announced — yesus  34, 
nays  51,  as  follows: 

[No.  484  Leg  1 
YEAS — 34 


Aikrn 

Hru.slca 

Prouty 

Aliott 

J  lick  son 

Proxmlre 

Bennett 

J:\vHs 

Saltonstall 

BORgS 

Jordan. Idaho 

Scott 

Cirlaon 

KeatlHK 

Simpson 

Cue 

Kurhel 

Smith 

Cooper 

McCU-Uan 

Symington 

Cotton 

Mclntyre 

Thurmond 

CurtLs 

Mechcm 

Williams.  Del. 

Dtrksen 

Miller 

Young,  N.  Dak 

ft)nR 

Morton 

Hlcter.liXJix-r 

Mundt 

NAYS— 51 

Btrtlett 

Hart 

Monroney 

Bible 

Hill 

Morse 

BrtwstPr 

Holland 

Muskle 

BurdicK 

Htimphrey 

Nelson 

Byrd.Va. 

Inouye 

Neuberger 

Bynl.  W  Va 

Johnston 

Pastors 

Cannou 

Jordan. N  C. 

Pell 

Church 

Lausche 

Randolph 

Clark 

Long.  Mo. 

Rlblcoff 

Dodd 

Lon^.  La 

Robertson 

Douglaa 

Mapniison 

Russell 

Kmondson 

Mansfield 

Smathers 

Blender 

McCarthy 

Sparlcman 

Irvtn 

McOee 

Stennls 

Pulbrlght 

McOovern 

Talmadge 

Oor« 

McNamara 

WUllama.  N.J. 

Orjenlng 

Met  calf 

Young,  Ohio 

NOT  VOTING — 16 

Anderscni 

En^\e 

Moss 

Bayh 

C.oldwator 

Pearson 

Beall 

Hart  tee 

Tower 

Domlnlrlc 

Hayden 

Walters 

hgtlacd 

Kennedy 

Yarbo  rough 

So  the  amendment  oflfered  by  Mr. 
Curtis  was  rejected. 

Mr    JAVITS.     Mr.  President.  I  have 

wi  amendment  at  the  desk  on  behalf  of 

myself  and  the  Senator  from  New  York 

Mr.  Keating!  ,  and  I  ask  that  it  be  read. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
McGovERN  in  the  chair).  The  ajnend- 
ment  will  be  stated  for  the  information 
of  the  Senate. 

The  Chief  Clerk.  At  an  appropriate 
place  in  the  resolution,  it  is  proposed  to 
Insert  the  following : 

On  page  1,  line  4,  delete  "subparagraph" 
»nd  substitute  therefor  "subparagraphB." 


At  tbe  end  of  the  resolution,  add  the  fol- 
lowing new  subparagraph : 

"(4)  Such  committee  shall  have  Jurisdic- 
tion and  responsibility  to  render  advisory 
opinions  upon  questions  of  ethics  arising 
under  the  rules  of  the  Senate  when  so  re- 
quested by  Members  of  the  Senate  or  oCBcers 
or  employees  of  the  Senate." 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  first,  I 
wish  to  make  clear  that  this  amendment 
on  behalf  of  myself  and  the  Senator 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Keating]  has  no 
relation  to  whatever  party  struggle  may 
be  going  on  with  respect  to  the  particu- 
lar case  which  gave  rise  to  this  resolu- 
tion. The  amendment  is  based  entirely 
upon  my  own  experience  as  attorney 
general  of  my  State,  upon  the  experience 
of  the  State  of  New  York  in  administer- 
ing a  code  of  legislative  ethics,  and  upon 
subsequent  study  of  how  to  make  such 
a  code  work  best. 

Senators  should  separate  this  amend- 
ment In  their  own  minds  from  any  con- 
notations In  respect  to  the  Baker  case, 
and  think  about  it  only  as  a  practical  re- 
quirement in  administering  a  code  of 
ethics,  because  that  is  the  only  way  in 
which  It  Is  possible  to  comprehend  ade- 
quately what  the  junior  Senator  from 
New  York  [Mr.  Keating!  and  I  are  try- 
ing to  accomplish  in  this  amendment. 

The  pending  resolution  would  charge 
the  Rules  Committee  with  administer- 
ing a  code  of  ethics.  Such  a  code  is  con- 
tained in  the  next  resolution  which  will 
be  considered  by  the  Senate.  Taking  up 
the  pending  resolution  first  is  a  little 
like  putting  the  cart  before  the  horse, 
but  it  Is  not  for  us  to  argue  about  how 
the  Senators  In  charge  of  the  resolu- 
tions desire  to  bring  the  matter  up. 

In  Installing  the  legislative  code  of 
ethics  in  New  York,  which  I  had  the 
honor  to  Install  in  1955.  the  code  hav- 
ing been  passed  in  1954, 1  foimd  that  one 
of  the  big  problems  was  presented  be- 
cause of  the  gravity  of  the  sanctions  and 
penalties  which  were  imposed.  I  invite 
the  attention  of  Senators  to  the  sanc- 
tions involved  in  the  proposed  new  rule, 
which  are  recited  on  page  1 : 

In  any  case  in  which  the  committee  de- 
termines any  such  violation  has  occurred. 
It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  committee  to 
recommend  to  the  Senate  appropriate  dis- 
ciplinary action.  Including  reprimand,  cen- 
sure, suspension  from  office  or  employment, 
or  expulsion  from  office  or  emplo3rment. 

Many  Senators  are  lawyers,  and  they 
know  that  an  Indictment,  even  without 
a  conviction,  is  often  enough  to  ruin  a 
man,  let  alone  a  public  oflQclal.  So  if  any 
of  us  should  be  unlucky  enough  to  find 
a  report  made  against  him  by  the  Rules 
Committee  recommending  some  drastic 
remedy  against  him.  whether  the  Sen- 
ate ever  acted  on  a  recommendation  to 
expel  or  not,  it  would  destroy  him  as  a 
public  figure.  We  know  that  only  too 
well.  Perhaps  even  censure  or  repri- 
mand would  do  Just  as  much  damage. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  we  are  vesting 
such  vast  pKJwer  In  a  committee  of  hu- 
man beings  on  questions  which  may  often 
be  really  borderline  questions,  doubtful 
questions,  or  imcertaln  questions,  I  be- 
lieve that  the  least  precaution  we  should 
take  Is  to  ask  the  committee  to  render 
an  advisory  opinion  to  anyone  who  ap- 
plies to  it  In  good  faith  upon  a  given 


state  of  facts;  and  If  it  refuses  to  do  so, 
there  is  nothing  in  our  amendment 
which  would  make  the  committee  do  so. 
At  least,  we  would  have  requested  an 
opinion  from  the  committee.  We  would 
have  disclosed  and  presented  to  the  com- 
mittee a  set  of  facts  which  vex  us.  If 
the  committee  chooses  to  do  so,  It  may, 
in  consultation  with  the  person  request- 
ing the  advisory  opinion,  determine  that 
it  shall  be  confidential  or  that  It  may  be 
made  public,  or,  as  sometimes  happens, 
it  may  be  published  Without  names  being 
mentioned  for  the  informationfof  those 
who  wish  to  be  guided  by  a  code. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  New  York  yield? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  M  the  Senator  will  allow 
me  to  finish  my  thought,  I  shall  then  be 
glad  to  yield  to  him. 

In  New  York  we  did  exactly  this  when 
we  installed  the  code.  We  appointed  a 
committee,  which  received  at  least  50  re- 
quests in  the  first  year  for  advisory 
opinions,  with  the  subsequent  blessing  of 
every  one  to  whom  we  gave  such  an 
opinion.  A  man  does  not  wish  to  do  any- 
thing that  is  wrong,  but  in  the  case  of 
very  doubtful  and  borderline  questions 
the  committee  was  extremely  helpful. 
We  had  very  few  cases  to  deal  with  in 
terms  of  violations  of  the  code. 

I  am  glad  to  yield  now  to  the  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Do  I  correctly  under- 
stand that  the  Senators'  proposed 
amendment  would  merely  make  it  per- 
missive for  the  Rules  Committee  to 
render  an  advisory  opinion,  but  not 
mandatory? 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  That  is  our  intention, 
but  I  yield  to  the  experts  if  they  believe 
that  we  have  not  carried  it  out.  The 
Senator  from  New  York  [Mr.  Keating] 
and  I  consulted  about  it.  That  is  what 
we  desired  to  do. 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
President,  will  the  Senator  from  New 
York  yield? 

Mr.  JAVITS.    I  yield. 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina.  I 
would  have  to  object  to  that  amendment. 
In  the  first  place,  I  see  no  reason  to  turn 
the  Rules  Committee  into  a  "father 
confessor"  committee.  I  do  not  believe 
that  the  Rules  Committee  was  set  up  to 
give  advice  on  conduct,  unless  someone 
has  disobeyed  a  rule.  I  do  not  believe 
that  we  should  go  into  that  business. 
Certain  recommendations  have  been 
made  in  the  report. 

In  1958,  Congress  adopted  a  code  of 
ethics.  Guidelines  were  set  up  by  Con- 
gress itself,  and  there  are  many  reasons 
in  them. 

In  1962,  Congress  adopted  a  conflict  of 
interest  statute,  applicable  not  only  to 
the  Senate,  but  also  to  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives. There  are  plenty  of  rules 
and  regulations  to  guide  anyone  in  car- 
rying out  his  duties  without  getting  into 
trouble,  if  he  will  only  read  them. 

I  hope  that  this  amendment  will  not 
be  adopted.  I  do  not  believe  the  Rules 
Committee  would  wish  to  have  this  rule 
thrust  upon  It.  I  do  not  believe  that  the 
Rules  Committee  is  capable  of  it,  or 
wishes  to  do  it. 

I  hope  that  the  Senate  will  reject  the 
amendment. 
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Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  President,  I  send 
to  the  desk  the  amendment,  as  modified, 
which  I  shall  be  happy  to  read  to  the 
Senate. 

Such  committee  shall  be  authorized  to 
render  advisory  opinions  in  writing  upon 
questions  of  ethics  arising  under  the  rules 
of  the  Senate  when  so  requested  by  Members 
of  the  Senate  or  officers  or  employees  of  the 
Senate. 

I  wish  to  make  clear  for  the  legLsIative 
history  that  we  are  makinK  it  crj'stal 
clear  that  there  is  no  mandate  upon  the 
committee. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr  Pre.sident.  In  other 
words,  the  amendment,  as  modified,  now 
Is  permissive  but  not  mandatory  author- 
ity to  render  a  written  opinion  The 
committee  would  not  have  to  do  .so  if  it 
did  not  wish  to  do  so. 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  The  Senator  is  exactly 
correct.  Also,  the  committee  could  im- 
pose any  conditions  it  might  choose,  such 
as  keeping  It  confidential  or  publlshins 
It. 

Mr.  COTTON  Mr  Pre.sident.  will  the 
Senator  from  New  York  yield? 

Mr.  JAVrrS     I  yield 

Mr.  COTTON.  I  should  like  to  inquire 
of  the  Senator  from  New  York,  to  make 
sure  that  I  understood  the  real  purport 
of  his  amendment,  or  at  least  the  .set  of 
circumstances  which  he  has  in  mind  If. 
for  example,  a  complaint  were  madf^ 
against  a  Senator,  and  it  were  known; 
and,  if  it  were  considered  by  the  Rule.s 
Committee  and  discu.s.'^ed  in  the  pre.ss,  if 
hearings  were  held,  yet  nothing  hap- 
pened, the  Senator  who  by  Inference. 
had  questions  raised  a.s  to  his  honesty 
and  reputation  would  have  the  right  to 
come  forward  and  publicly  request  that 
he  be  advised  by  the  RuU\s  Committee  as 
to  what  Its  decision  l.s  and  whether  it  ha.s 
found  anything  again.st  him.  Ls  that 
what  the  Senator  has  In  mind'^ 

Mr.  JAVITS.  That  i.s  not  exactly  it 
There  Is  a  possibility  of  it.s  beini,'  used  for 
that  purpose.  What  we  had  in  mind  wa.s 
that  when  a  Senator  or  an  employee  faces 
a  state  of  circumstances  which  leaves  him 
in  doubt  as  to  whether  or  not  there  would 
be  a  violation  of  the  new  code  of  ethics, 
which  I  assume  will  be  adopted  sooner 
or  later,  within  the  broad  powers  triven 
to  the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Adminis- 
tration, the  person  mi^ht  come  in  in  ad- 
vance and  ask  the  committee  to  give  him 
an  opinion  as  to  wheth.er.  in  its  judgment. 
on  a  given  state  of  facts  there  would  or 
would  not  be  a  violation  of  the  rule 

It  is  always  possible.  aLso.  to  ask  for 
such  an  opinion  in  the  course  of  a  pro- 
ceeding. The  committee  may  or  may  not 
give  an  opinion  That  was  not  the  fun- 
damental Idea  that  Senator  Keati.ng  and 
I  had. 

Mr.  COTTON  Tlie  Committee  on 
Rules  and  Administration  would  want  to 
be  fair  to  all  Senators  But  it  is  possible 
and  conceivable  that  a  certain  procedure 
could  be  entered  upon  and  become  public 
knowledge,  and  then  dropped  Would  the 
Senator's  amendment,  in  addition  to  do- 
ing what  he  has  explained  it  is  desi^'ned 
to  do — to  let  any  Senator  initiate  an  in- 
quiry about  a  course  of  procedure — in 
case  the  procedure  is  aborted  and  not 
carried  to  its  conclusion,  and  a  Senator's 
reputation  has,  perhaps  unintentionally. 


been  harmed,  provide  that  he  may  avail 
himself  of  this  procedure  so  that  the  pub- 
lic may  know  he  has  initiated  a  request 
for  the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Admin- 
istration U)  t;ive  ium  an  opmioir' 

Mr.  JAVITS  Yes.  T^iat  is  my 
opinion 

I  yield  to  my  colleague. 

Mr  KEATING  Mr  President,  I  re- 
iterate what  my  distinguished  colleague 
has  said  about  the  need  to  consider  this 
amendment  and  the  question  of  conflicts 
legislation  .separaU.>  and  ai)art  from  the 
handling  of  the  Bobby  Baker  case 
Long  before  any  of  the  recent  events 
took  place,  both  of  us  introduced  pro- 
posals res{x>n.sive  to  the  need  for  a  legis- 
lative code  of  ethics. 

Our  amendment,  in  effect,  empowers 
the  Rules  Committee  to  assume  the  re- 
sponsibilities of  an  t'thios  committee 

Every  day  Members,  officers,  and  em- 
ployees are  confronted  with  questions  re- 
L'arding  ethical  conduct.  No  conflict-of- 
in'prest  Iei.;islation  or  c<xie  of  ethics 
could  iJo.s.sibly  cover  every  given  situation 
without  becoming  so  rigid  as  to  Inhibit 
our  performance  It  is  in  our  intere.st 
to  have  a  committee  which  would  be  in  a 
position  to  render  advi.st)r>'  oiUnions  as 
the.se  questions  ari.s*^  As  such  it  would 
serve  a  function  similar  to  that  i>er- 
formed  by  the  ethics  committees  of  our 
various  professional  societies  and  orga- 
nizations. 

I  fully  support  the  amendment  of  rule 
XXV  to  authorize  the  Commit  t«M'  on 
Rules  and  .Administration  to  investigate 
allfgfd  violations  of  Senate  rules  and  to 
recommend  dl.sciplinarv  action,  and  hope 
this  amendment  to  enable  the  committee 
U)  render  advi.sor>'  opinioius  for  the  guid- 
ance of  Members,  officers,  and  employees 
will  have  the  approval  of  the  Senate 

Mr  .JAVITS  Mr  President.  I  thank 
my  colleague  I  believe  this  to  be  the 
kind  of  amendment  that  tlie  Senator  in 
charge  of  the  bill  can  accept.  But  under 
the  circumstances.  I  a.sk  for  the  yeas  and 
nays 
The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered 

Mr  JAVITS  .After  the  New  York 
code  of  ethics  had  been  in  effect  for  about 
9  years.  Governor  R(X"kefeller  appointed 
a  ver\-  distinguished  special  commit tz-e  on 
ethics  to  review  its  o[)eration  and  In  sub- 
mit a  rejxirt  The  committee  was  headed 
by  Clnyde  Laport*'.  a  former  president  of 
the  New  York  State  Bar  A.ssociatlon. 

Mr  President,  I  a,sk  unanimous  con- 
sent t^-)  have  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
REroRD  the  text  of  the  recommendations 
in  that  report,  dated  March  8.  1964 

There  being  no  objection,  the  text  of 
the  rerommendations  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows 
Tkxt  OF"  THE  Proposals  in  Ethics  Rep<-)rt 
ArBA.vY,  March  8— if'ollowlng  Is  the  text 
of  *he  rpcommendatlons  contained  In  the 
repirt  of  the  special  committee  on  ethics. 
.submitted  today  to  the  sen.ite  and  a-vjem- 
bly) 

RErRr..SENT^TI<lN     OF     PRIVATi;     INTTRKSTS 

Practice  before  State  agrncie.t 
We  recognize  that  members  of  the  legl.sla- 
ture  aJid  legislative  employees  Hre  required 
by  the  demands  of  their  ronst;tuen's  to 
m.\lntaln  frequent  llal.'.on  with  State  iigen- 
cies  and  to  seek  appropriate  action  with  re- 
spect to  countless  administrative  requests 
We  do  not  seek  to  discourage  this  traditional 


practice  and  consider  It  an  essential  pvt  ctf 
their  duties  so  long  as  It  Is  done  wltowo! 
prlety   and   without  compensation.  ^^ 

We  do.  however,  recommend  that  meaib«n 
of  the  legislature  and  legislative  emploiZI 
be  prohibited  from  practicing  or  appearl^ 
before  m(«t  state  agencies  for  compensat^ 

Wp  would  except  from  this  prohlbltia, 
practice  before  the  department  of  Uuuon 
and  finance  and  the  division  of  corpor*. 
tluns  and  State  records  in  the  department 
(if  st.ite  and  practice  Involving  clalma  lor 
workmen's  compensation,  disability  beneOu 
and  uneniplnynuTit  Insurance  These  exceo 
tlons  .seem  necessary  and  appropriate  to  avmd 
impinging  Ufxjn  the  right  of  a  large  number 
uf  profe.sslunal  people  to  pursue  import*nt 
and  ni.rm.il  ,i«pect.s  of  their  private  calUngB 

We  would  a.ls-)  except   repre.sentatlonal  «. 
tlMty  which  l.s  IncldtMUal  to  ,i  larger  employ 
ment  or   In   which   the   ;tct|nn  of  the  agencr 
Is  primarily  mliilsterl.il  ' 

Finally,  to  avoid  hardship  to  clients  as  wen 
as  to  their  representatives,  we  are  recom- 
mending a  provlshju  which  would  exempt 
ppndUig  matters  fn.m  the  prohibitl..n 

We  do  not  Imply  by  our  recommendation* 
th.it  the  appearance  of  leglslatnrs  before 
agencies  of  the  gcivernment  in  behalf  of 
private  lnterest.s  nece.ssarlly  ln\olves  the 
exercise  of  undue  InHuence  '  We  recognize 
however,  that  State  administrators  are  In 
m;u:y  respect^s  subject  to  the  control  of  the 
legLsliiture-.  whl<-h  approves  their  budgeU,  In- 
cluding their  salaries,  and  mnv  change  or 
limit  their  Jurisdiction  Tlie.se  ci'rcum.stance* 
provide  an  appearance  of  Impropriety  which 
is  almost  as  d, imaging  to  public  onndence 
.IS  actual    impropriety   would  be 

PRA(  TICE    BEFORE    THE    COfRT    OF    CLAIMS 

We  recommend  that  members  of  the  legU- 
lature  and  legislative  employees  be  prohlb- 
Ited  from  practicing  before  the  court  of 
claims 

The  adoption  of  this  recommendation 
would  bring  the  practice  In  the  St.ite  of  New 
York  into  accord  with  the  Fe<leral  rule  which, 
for  over  a  century,  has  prohibited  Members 
of  Congress  from  practicing  In  the  U.S  Court 
of  Claims  The  JurLsdlctlon  of  the  New  York 
court  of  claims,  like  that  of  the  US  Court 
of  Claims.  Is  limited  to  ca.ses  in  which  the 
Government  Is  the  defend.int  and  Involve* 
Solely  the  award  o.'  public  fund:-! 

In  the  city  of  N.w  York  councUmen  are 
prohibited  from  appearing  as  counsel  or  giv- 
ing opinion  evidence  against  the  interests  of 
the  city  In  .iny  litigation  to  which  the  city  or 
an  agency  thereof  Is  a  party.  Our  recom- 
mendation In  this  respect,  we  believe  would 
counteract  any  Impression  on  the  part  of  the 
public,  however  unjustified  It  may  be,  that 
members  of  the  legislative  branch  of  gov- 
ernment have  a  special  advantage  over  oth- 
ers m  representing  clalmanus  TlUs  recom- 
mendation Is  m  no  way  Intended  its  a  reflec- 
tion upon  the  Integrity,  fairness,  or  Impar- 
tiality of  any  Judge  or  any  member  of  the 
legislature. 

.^s  In  the  case  of  StJite  agencies  we  have 
suggested  a  provision  which  would  exempt 
pending  cases. 

We  believe  that  the  recommend, itluns  re- 
lating to  the  prohibition  of  p.-actlce  by  mem- 
bers of  the  legislature  and  legi.slatlve  employ- 
ees before  State  agencies  and  the  court  of 
cl.\lms.  If  adopted,  would  greatly  enhance 
public  confidence  In   the  legislature 

Glrr.S,     TRAVEL,     FNTERTAI.VMFNT,    AND 
HOSPITALITY 

We  recommend  that  there  be  added  to  sec- 
tion 73  of  the  public  officers  law  a  new  subdi- 
vision prohibiting  members  of  the  legislature 
and  legislative  employees  from  soliciting  <* 
accepting  gifts  of  siibstantlal  value.  Includ- 
ing loans  travel,  entertainment,  and  ho«pl- 
tallty.  under  clrcum.st.mce.s  in  which  It  could 
be  reasonably  Inferred  that  the  gifts  w«f* 
Intended  tcj  influence,  or  could  reasonably  be 
expected  U)  Influence,  the  performance  of  of- 
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ftrial  duties  or  were  intended  as  a  reward  for 
fflcial  action      The  recommended  prohlbl- 
2^n  would  extend  to  those  who  give  as  well 
„  to  those  who  receive. 

DISCLOSTJRJE 

financial  jntercsts  in  regulated  activities 

}f,'e  recommend  that  the  provisions  of  sec- 
tion 74i3''J>  "f  ^'^^  public  officers  law  re- 
milr'ng  the  dl.sclosure  of  direct  or  Indirect 
ananclal  interests  In  regulated  activities  be 
transferred  to  section  73,  which  would  make 
violation  punishable  as  a  misdemeanor, 
oi4t'the  $10,000  minimum  Interest  requiring 
dyclosure  be  eliminated  and  that  a  require- 
ment of  annual  filing  be  established. 
Ifmslatue  rule  concerning  disclosure  of  fi- 
nancial interests 

We  recommend  adoption  by  the  legislature 
of  a  rule  requiring  any  member  having  a 
jubsuntlal  fln.inclal  Interest,  not  shared  by 
the  general  public.  In  a  legislative  proposal 
to  fl!e  a  statement  before  promoting  or  op- 
posing the  proposal.  The  same  require- 
ment would  apply  where  the  Interest  la  that 
of  the  legislator's  client  or  of  someone  with 
whom  the  legislator  has  an  employment, 
business  or  f.imlly  relationship  and  where 
the  ;egislat'>r  Is  aware  of  the  existence  of 
such  Uitere.st  These  statements  would  be 
,^pe^■.  to  public  Inspecticm. 

We  cons;dero<l  the  advisability  of  recom- 
mending disclo.sure  as  a  condition  precedent 
M  voting  on  proposals  before  the  legislature. 
However,  a  l.irpe  number  of  bills  are  Intro- 
duced and  voted  upon  In  each  session  of  the 
legislature  covering  a  wide  variety  of  sub- 
ject matter  In  the  closing  days  of  a  session 
a  iecislat^ir  must  rely  upon  committee  rec- 
itnmendations  with  respect  to  many  bills; 
^e  may  not  be  able  to  analyze  every  bill  to 
be  certain  th.it  no  conflict  exists.  We  there- 
fore concluded  that  a  requirement  of  dis- 
c!.«ure  prior  to  voting  would  place  an  un- 
due burden  on  legislators. 

We  also  considered  whether  there  should 
be  a  rule  prohibiting  voting  where  a  con- 
aict  "f  interest  exists.  This  would  not  only 
be  difHru'.t  for  the  reasons  above  stated,  but 
::  would  preclude  many  classes  of  citizens 
such  as  f  irmers  from  being  represented  by 
persons  who  were  .sent  to  the  legislature 
partly  for  the  purpose  of  voting  In  favor  of 
their  Interests.  Moreover,  since  a  majority 
of  all  members  Is  required  to  pass  a  bill. 
a  failure  to  vote  amounts  to  a  vote  against 
i  bli:  To  prohibit  voting  would,  therefore, 
1.1  effect  compel  negative  votes. 

.STATE    ETHICS    COMMISSION 

We  recommend  the  establishment  of  a 
Stale  ethics  commission  consisting  of  six 
members,  three  appointed  by  the  Governor 
and  three  elected  by  the  legislature  In  Joint 
session  The  commission's  function  would 
be  to  render  advisory  opinions  upon  request 
Interpreting  legislation  and  rules  relating  to 
ethics  The  services  of  the  commission 
wnuld  be  available  to  all  State  officers  and 
employees,  so  that  uniformity  of  ethical 
standards  may  be  achieved. 

This  proposal  would  provide  machinery 
for  continuing  guidance  on  ethical  stand- 
ards and  for  the  development  of  a  meaning- 
ful body  of  case-by-case  precedents.  It 
would  also  provide  a  method  by  which  per- 
Kna.  unjustly  accused  of  improper  conduct, 
could  obtain  vindication. 

In  1954  the  legislature,  recognizing  the 
need  for  an  agency  to  perform  thin  function, 
eetabllshed  an  advisory  committee  in  thede- 
partment  of  law.  This  advisory  committee, 
composed  of  able  and  distinguished  citizens, 
has  made  Its  services  available  to  the  attor- 
ney general  If  the  single  centralized  agency 
»hlch  we  propose  Is  established,  the  func- 
Uons  of  the  advisory  committee  will  no  longer 
I*  necessary. 

OTHER    PUBLIC    OFnCERS 

In  accordance  with  the  concurrent  resolu- 
lon.  we  have  confined  our  proposals  prtn- 
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clpally  to  ethical  standards  as  they  affect 
legislators  and  legislative  employees.  We  be- 
lieve that  the  principles  underlying  our  rec- 
ommendations are  generally  applicable  to 
other  public  officers,  and  we  suggest  that 
this  subject  Is  a  proper  one  for  further  legis- 
lative action. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  One  of  the  recom- 
mendations of  that  committee  was 
precisely  the  technique  suggested  here. 
The  tighter  such  a  code  is,  the  more 
necessary  it  is  that  there  be  an  op- 
portunity to  obtain  an  advisory  opinion. 

I  believe  that  is  advisable,  in  view  of 
the  strong  penalties  involved  in  the 
pending  resolution.  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  consider  how  severe  the 
penalties  are,  and  the  effect  that  every 
Senator  knows  they  will  have  on  an- 
other Senator,  if  the  Senator  is  not  con- 
victed, but  merely  involved.  This  is  the 
very  minimal  precaution  we  ought  to 
take  in  resjject  to  the  administration  of 
such  a  rule. 

I  very  much  hope  that  the  amendment 
will  be  approved. 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
President,  I  must  object  to  the  adoption 
of  the  amendment  on  the  same  grounds 
as  before.  The  Committee  on  Rules  and 
Administration  does  not  want  to  be  the 
conscience  of  the  Senate.  If  any  Mem- 
ber or  employee  of  the  Senate  wants  to 
know  about  a  legal  matter,  let  him  con- 
sult a  lawyer.  If  he  has  a  moral  prob- 
lem, he  should  see  the  Chaplain.  We  do 
not  want  to  start  judging  what  is  right 
and  what  is  wrong. 

The  guidelines  have  been  set  out  in  the 
resolution,  and  in  the  code  of  ethics 
which  was  adopted  by  the  Senate  a  year 
or  two  ago.  The  conflict-of-interest 
statute,  which  is  available  and  printed, 
speaks  very  plainly.  If  one  cannot  read, 
he  should  not  be  in  the  Senate.  I  must 
object  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina.  I 
yield. 

Mr.  KEATING.  The  problems  that  are 
presented  here  are  not  specifically  with- 
in the  jurisdiction  of  the  lawyer  or  the 
Chaplain.  One  goes  to  the  lawbooks  or 
the  lawyer  to  see  whether  a  matter  is 
legal.  One  goes  to  the  Chaplain  for 
spiritual  and  moral  guidance.  This 
question  of  ethical  conduct  is  both  with- 
in and  without  the  competence  of  either. 

A  Member  may  have  the  greatest 
desire  in  the  world  to  do  the  right  thing. 
He  may  be  overscrupulous  about  what  he 
is  proposing  to  do. 

But  without  guidance  on  the  interpre- 
tation of  Senate  rules  and  advice  on 
ethical  questions  he  is  exposed  to  the 
risk  of  violating  the  Rules  Committee's 
Interpretation  of  such  rules.  In  the 
original  plan  which  we  set  up  in  our 
resolution,  a  joint  commission  composed 
of  Members  of  the  Senate  and  House  was 
established  to  render  these  advisory 
opinions.  Now  it  is  proposed  to  vest  the 
Committee  on  Rules  and  Administra- 
tion with  such  duties.  It  seems  to  me  to 
be  entirely  reasonable.  It  would  not  be 
required  under  the  amendment  to  make 
a  decision  if  it  felt  that  it  should  not. 
But,  at  least  it  Is  a  body  to  which  one 
could  go  to  seek  advice  as  to  what  is 


within  the  bounds  of  ethics,  not  criminal, 
not  spiritual  in  connotation,  but  some- 
thing that  is  within  the  interpretation 
of  the  rules  as  the  Committee  on  Rules 
and  Administration  determines  them. 
It  seems  to  me  to  be  a  highly  reasonable 
proposal. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  KEATING.    I  yield. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President, 
there  is  another  tribunal  to  which  a  Sen- 
ator goes,  and  that  is  before  the  people 
of  his  State. 

Are  we  to  look  upon  this  body  as  a 
group  of  children?  I  hope  everyone 
realizes  that  to  be  elected  a  Senator  of 
the  United  States,  one  must  be  at  least 
30  years  of  age.  I  hope  we  all  recognize 
the  fact  that  when  we  go  home  we  have 
to  make  a  report  to  our  constituents. 
They  know  about  us.  I  would  not  want 
to  place  myself  at  the  mercy  of  one  par- 
ticular committee  which  has  power  to  lay 
down  an  interpretation  of  rules  and  pro- 
cedures. The  people  back  home  pass 
judgment  on  all  of  us.  Also  my  col- 
leagues in  the  Senate  collectively  can 
and  do  pass  judgment  on  each  one  of 
us. 

If  the  power  were  given  to  a  commit- 
tee on  a  discretionary  basis,  it  would  in 
my  opinion,  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  a 
staff,  because  that  is  the  way  some  of  the 
committees  of  the  Senate  operate. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  in  an- 
swer to  the  majority  leader,  for  whom  I 
have  not  only  great  respect  but  also  great 
affection,  I  should  like  to  point  out  that 
the  resolution  brought  in  by  the  major- 
ity would  give  power  to  that  committee 
far  exceeding  the  power  to  render  an  ad- 
visory opinion.  It  would  give  the  com- 
mittee ix)wer  to  destroy  any  Member  of 
the  Senate. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.     It  would,  indeed. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  It  would,  indeed. 
Therefore,  every  Member  of  the  Senate 
is  entitled  to  have  warning.  That  is  al- 
together too  serious  a  power  to  give  any 
one  committee  without  giving  the  same 
committee  at  least  the  authority  to  give 
the  necessary  warning  to  a  Senator. 

I  am  not  speaking  in  the  abstract  on 
this  subject.  I  have  installed  and  ad- 
ministered a  legislative  code  of  ethics.  I 
speak  from  hard  experience.  Let  us  re- 
member that  what  has  agitated  the  sit- 
uation is  the  Baker  case — not  the  case 
of  a  Senator  who  was  elected,  but  the 
case  of  an  employee  of  the  Senate,  who 
was  not  elected.  Those  employees  by  the 
hundreds  may  very  well  need  to  avail 
themselves  of  just  such  a  service  as  the 
proposed  provision  would  authorize  the 
committee  to  give. 

One  other  thing  has  been  pointed  out 
in  the  debate  I  believe  very  clearly,  and 
that  is  that  the  committee  will  not  give 
any  such  opinions  unless  some  such 
amendment  as  the  one  proposed  is 
adopted.  Obviously  the  sentiment  is 
that  this  is  not  the  committee's  job.  I 
believe  it  is  someone's  job;  and  If  we 
are  going  to  give  the  committee  the  re- 
sponsibility and  the  authority,  we  should 
give  them  the  other  power  that  goes  with 
it  in  order  to  see  that  the  authority  is 
fairly  used  in  fairness  to  every  Senator 
and  employee. 
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Mr.  HOLLAND  Mr  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  JAVTTS.     I  yield 

Mr.  HOLLAND  Did  I  correctly  un- 
derstand the  Senator  a  few  minutes  ago. 
to  say  that  the  response  of  the  commit- 
tee may  be  confidential,  and  kept  so? 

Mr.  JAVITS.     It  may 

Mr.  HOLLAND  By  what  logic  does 
the  Senator  defend  a  procedure  under 
which  a  small  group  m  the  Senate  would 
be  entrusted  with  knowledge  about  one 
or  several,  of  their  colleagues,  which 
knowledge  would  be  withheld  from 
others? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  The  opinion  would  be 
an  advisory  opinion  with  rt-spect  to  a 
particular  person  i.s.sufd  at  his  request 
Therefore  It  would  mjt  fall  within  the 
ambit  of  a  public  hearing  record  m  a 
case  in  which  there  had  been  an  accu- 
sation and  a  judgment  arrived  at  after 
deliberation  and  confrontation  by  both 
sides.  The  proposal  calls  for  a  guide- 
line or  a  guide,  if  the  committer  should 
choose  to  give  it,  for  the  conduct  of  a 
Senator  or  a  Senate  emplovee 

If  we  were  to  require  the  opinion  to 
be  made  public,  we  would  vitiate  the 
possibility  of  obtainina;  an  advisory  opin- 
ion which  would  be  u.seful. 

In  other  words,  one  seeking  such  an 
opinion  might  not  have  done  anything. 
He  might  be  seeking  guidance  a.s  to 
whether  he  could  do  som^nhint:  Yf-t  if 
his  inquiry  were  di.sclo.sed.  the  public 
might  assume  that  he  had  done  some- 
thing. 

In  the  case  of  advisory  opinions  under 
the  legislative  code  in  the  State  of  New 
York,  the  propovsed  procedure  has  been 
the  practice.  It  is  also  true  of  advi.sory 
opinions  in  various  other  types  of  cases. 

Government  departments  keep  very 
large  amounts  of  information  confiden- 
tial with  the  full  concurrence  of  the 
Congress,  because  it  would  be  unfair  to 
a  particular  company  or  to  a  particular 
indivldiial  to  reveal  such  information 
That  Is  the  procedure  in  respect  to  the 
Patent  OflBce.  the  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission, and  the  Department  of  Justice: 
and  it  Is  true  with  respect  to  other  agen- 
cies of  the  Government 

It  is  true  for  the  very  .same  reasons. 
As  I  have  said,  it  is  entirely  in  the  com- 
mittee's discretion.  If  one  should  ask 
for  an  advisory  opinion,  the  que-stlon 
would  be  left  to  the  committee  The  per- 
son  making  the  inquiry  would  run  the 
risk  that  the  committee  might  make  it 
public.  But  I  am  sure  that  if  the  com- 
mittee were  given  the  authority,  it  would 
not  abuse  It. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Do  I  correctly  un- 
derstand the  Senator  from  New  York  to 
say  that  the  discretion  as  to  whether  a 
response  would  be  made  public  or  not 
would  be  wholly  within  the  committee, 
and  not  at  all  within  the  control  of  a 
Senator  who  might  addre.ss  such  a  ques- 
tion to  the  committee'' 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Unless  the  Senator 
agreed  with  the  committee  in  advance 
that  If  he  requested  an  advisory  opinion 
the  committee  would  give  It  to  him  con- 
fidentially; but  it  would  be  within  the 
discretion  of  the  committee, 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
I  find  highly  objectionable  the  proposal 
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to  keep  confidential  the  results  of  the 
committee's  wurk  when  the  submission 
is  made.  I  do  not  see  how  that  kind  of 
practice  could  po.s.sibly  t>e  defended  In 
the  general  conduct  nf  the  Senate.  How 
would  the  rest  <if  tJie  Members  of  the 
Senate  know  whether  a  particular  prac- 
tice was.  in  the  judgment  of  the  com- 
mitt*'e,  objectionable  if  it  were  confined 
to  the  knowledge  of  the  comnmt^-e  and 
the  one  Senator  who  had  addressed  the 
question  to  the  committee  and  very 
carefully  kept  confidential  '  It  .-.et-m.s  to 
me  that  on  every  ground  that  I  have 
been  able  to  think  of.  that  kind  of  prac- 
tice would  be  highly  prejudicial,  instead 
of  helpful,  to  the  Senate 

Mr  JAVITS  I  am  .S4.)rry  but  I  can- 
not auree  with  the  Senator  from  Florida, 
What  he  has  stated  runs  counter  to  the 
practice  on  thus  subject  \Ahich  has  been 
pursued  by  myself  and  by  many  others, 
and  which  has  worked  \ei-y  well, 

N  irmally  such  advisory  opinions  are 
published  in  Instances  in  which  the  com- 
m.ttee  is  wllllni,'  to  maintain  confidence, 
without  disclosing  the  name  of  the  paity 
concerned.  The  opinioris  thus  become 
good  guidelines  for  many  other  people 
Mr  C.'\SE  Mr  President.  uiU  the 
SenaUjr  vieW 

Mr  JAVITS  I  yield. 
Mr  CASF  It  -seems  to  me  that  the 
{jroposal  is  desirable  In  a  bill  which 
several  of  us  have  s[Kins'ired  for  a  long 
time  there  Is  a  provision  for  a  commit- 
tee to  investigate  the.se  que.stions.  and. 
as  we  envisat-'e  it,  the  committee  would 
xv>t  only  recommend  prnp<_),sod  legisla- 
tion, but  also  it  would  deal  with  particu- 
lar subjects  that  might  be  brought  to  it 
for  advice 

I  c  >mmend  the  Senators  from  New 
V(jrk. 

Is  not  the  proposal  very  much  like  the 
functioning  of  a  Krievance  committee  in 
that  a  part  of  its  work  consists  of  re 
cetving  questions  .vent  to  it  by  lawyers  In 
respect  to  questions  ranging  from  the 
propriety  of  a  business  card  up  to  much 
more  serious  questions''  Such  commit- 
tt'cs  publish  rulings  and  dtx^lsions  on 
those  questions  without  disclosing  the 
name  of  the  inquirer  therebv  buildint; 
up  precedents  and  guidelines  fur  otiiers 
Is  til  at  not  .so' 

Mr  JAVITS  Tliat  Is  exactly  correct. 
I  hope  S*'nat.ors  ha\e  heard  every  word 
that  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey  i  Mr 
C.\SE  I  ha.s  said  What  he  said  was  in- 
herent in  my  thinking,  though  I  did  not 
refer  directly  to  bar  a.s.sociation  pro- 
cedures. Bar  associations  in  every  major 
center  of  the  country  practice  e.xactly  in 
that  way  through  their  grievance  com- 
mittees. Advi.sory  opinioius  are  given  and 
then  published  without  revealing  the 
.source  of  the  request  That  practice  Is 
effective  and  helpful  to  lawyers.  Tlie 
advisory  opinions  are  published  in  legal 
publicatioiLs  throughout  tlie  country  as 
a  part  of  the  implementation  of  the 
canons  of  ethics  of  the  American  Bar 
Association  and  the  various  bar  associ- 
ations of  the  State's  and  localities. 

Mr.  President,  the  proposal  is  a  reason- 
able provision.  I  am  thoroughly  In  favor 
of  codes  of  ethics  My  colleague  1  Mr, 
KxATiNcI  and  I  have  sponsored  bills  for 
that  purpose  continuously.     We  are  In 


thorough  sympathy  with  the  effort*  of 
the  SenaU)r  from  Pennsylvania  [U, 
Clark  1 .  the  Senator  from  Delaware  [Mr 
Williams  I .  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey 
I  Mr  Case!,  and  those  others  who  have 
been  leading  the  fight.  The  proposal  U 
one  way  in  which  to  make  it  practicable 
and  workable  without  grave  danger  to 
our  own  colleagues  and  our  employees 
I  hope  the  SenaU-  will  vote  the  amend- 
ment into  the  resolution. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  New  York 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  ^k  for 
the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yea.s  and  navs  were  ordered 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  New  York 
The  yeas  and  nays  having  been  ordered 
the  clerk  will  call  tiie  roll 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll 
Mr  HUMPHREY  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  Indiana  I  Mr  Hartke;, 
the  Senator  from  Oret^ion  'Mr  MoRSEJi 
and  the  Senator  from  Tenne.ssee  IMr 
Walters  1  are  ab.sent  on  official  bu.siness' 
I  al.'-o  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Ma.ssachu.sett,s  I  Mr  KF-.NNEnv  1 ,  and  the 
Senat<ir  from  California  IMr  EngleI  are 
ab.sent  because  of  illness, 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  New  Me.xico  IMr.  Anderson],  the 
Senator  from  Indiana  Mr.  BayhI.  the 
Senator  from  Mi.ssi,s.s;ppi  i  Mr  Eastland], 
the  Senat^ir  from  Utah  !  Mr  Mo.ss:,  and 
the  Senator  from  Texa.s  iMr  Yar- 
BORorcHl  are  necessarily  absent 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  California 
IMr,  EncleI.  the  Senator  from  Indiana 
1  Mr  HartkeI,  and  the  Senator  from 
Tenne.ssee  i  Mr.  Walters:  would  each 
\ote  "nay." 
On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Texas 
Mr.  YarboroughI  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  Indiana   (Mr,  Bayh], 

If  pre.sent  and  voting,  the  Senator 
from  Texas  would  vote  "yea"  and  the 
Senator  from  Indiana  would  vote  "nay." 
Mr.  KUCHEL  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Maryland  Mr.  BeallI. 
the  Senator  from  Colorado  IMr.  Dom- 
NicKl.  the  Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr. 
GoLDv-'ATERl.  the  Senator  from  Kansas 
Mr  Pear.sonI.  and  the  Senator  from 
Texas  IMr.  Tower]  arc  necessarily  ab- 
.sent. 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Colo- 
rado (Mr  DoMiNicKi  IS  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  Maryland  IMr.  Be.^llI.  If 
pre.sent  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Colorado  would  vote  "yea  "  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  Maryland  would  vote  "nay." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Kansas 
IMr.  Pearson]  is  paired  with  the  Sena- 
tor from  Texas  !  Mr  Tovv'erI  If  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Kansas 
would  vote  "yea  '  and  the  Senator  from 
Texas  would  vote  "nay." 

Tlie  result  was  announced — yeas  37, 
nays  48.  as  follows: 

I  No    485  Leg  I 
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'r^!.  Neuberger 

j!Sii.W»ho  Pell 

Sung  Proxmire 

HeOovern  bcoii 

■jntyre  Simpson 

NAYS-1^8 

AUen  Hlckenlooper 

B»rtleit  H'l' 

Surdirk  Inouye 

hri.  Va.  Johnston 

gird  W  Va  Jordan.  N.C. 

cinnon  V""^'"'il„ 
cooper  -'•«   MO. 

Curti-s  I-o"B.  La. 

Kdmor.dBon  Mansfield 

Onder  McCiirthy 

^m  Mc-Ollan 

Pul  bright  McGee 

Oruenlng  McNamara 

Htydei;  Mei  horn 


Smathen 
Smith 
Symington 
Williams.  N.J. 
Williams.  Del. 
Young.  Ohio 


Metcalf 

Miller 

Monroney 

Morton 

Muskle 

Pastore 

Prouty 

Randolph 

Robertson 

Russell 

Sal  tont;  tall 

Sparkman 

Stennls 

Talmadge 

Thurmond 

Young.  N.  Dak. 


NC)T  VOTING— 15 


Ander>oii 
Bayh 

B«:'' 

Dcmir.lfk 

Eftst'.uid 


Engle 

Goldwater 

Hartke 

Kennedy 

Morse 


Moss 

Pearson 

Tower 

Walters 

Yarborough 


Allott 

H»'i.::ett 

Boggs 

Rrewster 

Carlson 


YEAS— 37 

Case 

Church 
Clark 
Cotton 
Dodd 


Douglas 

Fong 

Oore 

Hart 

Hruska 


So  the  amendment  offered  by  Mr. 
juiTS  I  for  himself  and  Mr.  Keating) 
wa-s  rejectt^d 

Mr  COOPKR.  Mr.  President,  I  send 
to  the  desk  an  amendment  in  the  nature 
of  a  substitute. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

Tlie  Chief  Clerk  proceeded  to  state  the 
amendment 

Mr  COOPER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
a.'mmmoiis  con.sent  that  the  Senate  dis- 
pense with  the  reading  of  the  amend- 
ment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection  it  is  so  ordered.  Without 
ob.ipction.  the  amendment  will  be  printed 
111  the  Record  at  this  point. 

The  amendment,  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  RECORn,  is  as  follows: 

.stnlce  ovit  all  after  the  resolving  clause 
and  in  llru  thereof  Insert  the  following: 

That  !i  >  Member  of  the  Senate,  and  no 
nffi:er  ur  omployce  of  the  Senate  should  have 
L'-.y  direct  or  indirect  financial  or  other  In- 
terest or  enpi^.jje  In  any  business  transaction 
)r  prDfc-vloiKil  activity,  or  Incur  any  finan- 
cial iJT  ottuT  obligation  of  ajiy  nature,  which 
is  In  conflict,  with  the  proper  discharge  of  his 
duties  In  the  pvibllc  Interest. 

Sec  2.  I  a)  There  la  hereby  established  a 
permanent  select  committee  of  the  Senate  to 
be  known  .i.s  the  Select  Conunlttee  on  Stand- 
ards and  Conduct  (referred  to  hereinafter 
a  the  "select  committee")  consisting  of  six 
Members  of  the  Senate,  of  whom  three  shall 
be  selected  from  members  of  the  majority 
party  and  tliree  shall  be  selected  from  mem- 
bers of  the  minority  psirty.  Members  thereof 
shall  be  apixMnted  by  the  President  of  the 
Sen.<»te  Tiie  select  committee  shall  select  a 
chairman  nnd  a  vice  chairman  from  among 
lt«  members 

lb)  V'acuncles  In  the  membership  of  the 
select  committee  shall  not  affect  the  au- 
thority of  the  remaining  members  to  execute 
the  functions  of  the  conunlttee,  and  shall  be 
flUed  In  tlie  same  manner  as  original  ap- 
pointments thereto  are  made. 

"ici  A  majority  of  the  members  of  the 
select  committee  shall  constitute  a  quorum 
for  the  transaction  of  business,  except  that 
for  select  committee  may  fix  a  lesser  num- 
ber as  a  quorum  for  the  purpxxe  of  taking 
•worn  testimony  The  select  committee 
»h&li  adopt  rules  of  procedure  not  Incon- 
•istent  with  the  rules  of  the  Senate  govern- 
ing standing  committees  of  the  Senate. 


"Skc.  3.  (a)  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  se- 
lect committee  to — 

"(1)  receive  complaints  and  Investigate 
allegations  of  Improper  conduct  which  may 
reflect  upon  the  Senate,  violations  of  law, 
and  violations  of  rules  and  regulations  of  the 
Senate,  relating  to  the  conduct  of  Individ- 
uals In  the  performance  of  their  duties  as 
Members  of  the  Senate,  or  as  officers  or  em- 
ployee* of  the  Senate,  and  to  make  appro- 
priate findings  of  fact  and  conclusions  with 
respect  thereto; 

"(2)  recommend  to  the  Senate  by  report 
or  resolution  disciplinary  action  to  be  taken 
with  respect  to  such  violations  which  the 
select  committee  shall  determine,  after  ac- 
cording to  the  individuals  concerned  due 
notice  and  opportunity  for  hearing,  to  have 
occurred; 

"(3)  render  advisory  opinions  upon  ques- 
tions relating  to  standards  of  conduct  when 
so  requested  by  Members,  officers,  or  em- 
ployees of  the  Senate; 

"(4)  recommend  to  the  Senate,  by  report 
or  resolution,  such  additional  rules  or  reg- 
ulations as  the  select  committee  shall  de- 
termine to  be  necessary  or  desirable  to  in- 
sure proper  standards  of  conduct  by  Mem- 
bers of  the  Senate,  and  by  officers  or  em- 
ployees of  the  Senate,  in  the  performance 
of  their  duties  and  the  discharge  of  their  re- 
sponsibilities; and 

"(5)  report  violations  of  any  law  to  the 
proper  Federal  and  State  authorities. 

"(b)  The  select  committee  from  time  to 
time  shall  transmit  to  the  Senate  its  rec- 
ommendation as  to  any  legislative  measures 
which  It  may  consider  to  be  necessary  for  the 
effective  discharge  of  its  duties. 

"Sec.  4.  (a)  The  select  committee  is  au- 
thorized to  (1)  make  such  expenditures;  (2) 
hold  such  hearings;  (3)  sit  and  act  at  such 
times  and  places  during  the  sessions,  re- 
cesses, and  adjournment  periods  of  the  Sen- 
ate; (4)  require  by  subpena  or  otherwise  the 
attendance  of  such  witnesses  and  the  pro- 
duction of  such  correspondence,  books. 
papers,  and  documents;  (5)  administer  such 
oaths;  (6)  take  such  testimony  orally  or  by 
deposition;  and  (7)  employ  and  fix  the  com- 
pensation of  such  technical,  clerical,  and 
other  assistants  and  consultants  as  It  deems 
advisable. 

"(b)  Upon  request  made  by  the  members 
of  the  select  committee  selected  from  the 
minority  party,  the  committee  shall  appoint 
one  assistant  or  consultant  designated  by 
such  members.  No  assistant  or  consultant 
appointed  by  the  select  committee  may  re- 
ceive compensation  at  an  annual  gross  rate 
which  exceeds  by  more  than  $1,600  the  an- 
nual gross  rate  of  compensation  of  any  In- 
dividual so  designated  by  the  members  of 
the  committee  who  are  members  of  the  mi- 
nority party. 

"(c)  With  the  prior  consent  of  the  de- 
partment or  agency  concerned,  the  select 
committee  may  (1)  utilize  the  services.  In- 
formation, and  facilities  of  the  General  Ac- 
counting Office  or  any  department  or  agency 
In  the  executive  branch  of  the  Government. 
and  (2)  employ  on  a  reimbursable  basis  or 
otherwise  the  services  of  such  personnel  of 
any  such  department  or  agency  as  it  deems 
advisable.  With  the  consent  of  any  other 
committee  of  the  Senate,  or  any  subcommit- 
tee thereof,  the  select  committee  may  utilize 
the  facilities  and  the  services  of  the  staff 
of  such  other  committee  or  subcommittee 
whenever  the  chairman  of  the  Select  Com- 
mittee determines  that  such  action  is  neces- 
sary and  appropriate. 

"(d)  Subpenas  may  be  Issued  by  the  se- 
lect committee  over  the  signature  of  the 
chairman  or  any  other  member  designated 
by  him,  and  may  be  served  by  any  person 
designated  by  such  chairman  or  member. 
The  chairman  of  the  select  committee  or 
any  member  thereof  may  administer  oaths 
to  witnesses. 


"Sec.  5.  The  expenses  of  the  select  com- 
mittee under  this  resolution  shall  be  paid 
from  the  contingent  fund  of  the  Senate  upon 
vouchers  approved  by  the  chairman  of  the 
select  committee. 

"Sec.  6.  As  used  In  this  resolution,  the 
term  'officer  or  employee  of  the  Senate' 
means: 

"(1)  an  elected  officer  of  the  Senate  who 
Is  not  a  Member  of  the  Senate; 

"(2)  an  employee  of  the  Senate,  any  com- 
mittee or  subcommittee  of  the  Senate,  or 
any  Member  of  the  Senate; 

•'(3)  the  Legislative  Counsel  of  the  Sen- 
ate or  any  employee  of  his  office; 

"(4)  an  Official  Reporter  of  Debates  of  the 
Senate  and  any  person  employed  by  the  Offi- 
cial Reporters  of  E>ebates  of  the  Senate  In 
connection  with  the  performance  of  their 
official  duties; 

"(5  I  a  member  of  the  Capitol  Police  force 
whose  compensation  Is  disbursed  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Senate; 

"(6)  an  employee  of  the  Vice  President  if 
such  employee's  compensation  Is  disbursed 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate:  and 

"(7)  an  employee  of  a  Joint  committee  of 
the  Congress  whose  compensation  is  dis- 
bursed by  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate." 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  the 
amendment  which  I  have  offered  in  the 
nature  of  a  substitute  is  on  the  desks  of 
all  Senators.  I  wish  to  modify  my 
amendment. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  may  we 
have  order? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senate  will  be  in  order. 

Mr.  COOPER.  I  modify  my  amend- 
ment by  striking  out  paragraph  3  of 
subsection  3(a),  and  renumbering  the 
succeeding  paragraphs. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  modifies  his  amendment  ac- 
cordingly. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  my  sub- 
stitute would  amend  the  resolution 
which  has  been  reported  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules  and  Administration, 
Senate  Resolution  338.  I  am  a  member 
of  the  Rules  Committee.  In  committee 
I  offered  as  an  original  resolution  the 
text  of  the  amendment  I  have  now  of- 
fered. Senate  Resolution  338  was  then 
proposed  as  a  substitute  by  Senator 
Clark  and  was  adopted  by  the  committee 
by  a  vote  of  6  to  3,  on  party  lines. 

I  speak  to  the  Senate  today  on  this 
subject,  not  in  a  partisan  way,  but  to 
ask  Senators  to  consider  Senate  Res- 
olution 338,  and  the  substitute  that  I 
ofTer,  on  their  merits.  Senate  Resolution 
338  provides  that  the  Rules  Committee 
henceforth  shall  have  jurisdiction  to  in- 
vestigate any  violation  of  the  rules  of 
the  Senate  by  a  Member  or  employee  of 
the  Senate  and  make  appropriate  find- 
ings of  fact  and  conclusions  with  respect 
thereto;  and  if  it  determines  that  such 
a  violation  has  occurred  it  shall  recom- 
mend to  the  Senate  appropriate  dis- 
ciplinary action,  including  "reprimand, 
censure,  suspension  from  oflBce  or  em- 
ployment, or  expulsion  from  office  or 
employment." 

Mr.  President,  I  would  like  to  state  the 
objective  of  the  substitute  that  I  ofifer. 
First,  in  the  event  that  an  investigation 
into  the  affairs  of  a  Member  of  the  Sen- 
ate or  an  employee  becomes  necessary,  it 
is  to  give  assurance  that  the  investiga- 
tion would  be  complete  and,  so  far  as 
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possible,  woiold  be  accepted  by  the  Sen- 
ate and  by  the  public  as  bein«  complete. 
Second — and  this  is  important  to  all 
Members  and  to  all  employees  of  the 
Senate — It  Is  to  provide  that  an  investi- 
gation, which  could  touch  their  rights 
and  their  offices  as  well  as  their  honor, 
would  be  conducted  by  a  select  commit- 
tee which  by  reason  of  its  experience  and 
its  judgment,  would  give  assurance  that 
their  right  and  honor  would  be  justly 
considered. 

I  do  not  say  this  in  derogation  of  the 
work  of  the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Ad- 
ministration, of  which  I  am  a  member 
I  respect  the  chairman  and  fellow  mem- 
bers. But  as  a  member.  I  know  that 
certain  questions  arose  during  the  Baker 
investigation  about  the  completeness  of 
the  investigation. 

The  experience  of  the  committee  dic- 
tates that  it  would  be  better  for  such  in- 
vestigations to  be  conductt'd  by  a  select 
committee. 

My  substitute  resolution  provides  that 
a  select  committee  of  si.x  Members  of  the 
Senate  shall  be  appointed  by  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Senate;  that  three  members 
shall  be  selected  from  the  Democratic 
Party  and  three  from  the  Republican 
Party;  that  the  select  committee  shall 
have  the  authority  to  receive  complaints 
of  Illegal  and  unethical  conduct  by  a 
Member  of  the  Senate  or  an  employee  of 
the  Senate;  and  that  it  shall,  if  in  its 
judgment  it  found  it  should  do  so.  in- 
vestigate such  complaints;  and  then  if 
required,  recommend  to  the  Senate  prop- 
er disciplinary  action. 

A  committee  which  has  such  c:reat 
power  should  be  able  to  separate  the 
wheat  from  the  chaff,  to  investigate  that 
which  would  deserve  to  be  investigated, 
and  to  discard  frivolous  complaint-s 
which  do  not  deserve  to  be  investigated. 

A  select  committee  of  the  type  my 
substitute  amendment  contemplates 
would  have  the  prestige  and  experience 
to  properly  exercise  its  great  authority. 
It  would,  of  course,  have  authority,  if  it 
found  it  to  be  nece.ssary  after  conduct- 
ing an  investigation,  to  report  to  the 
Senate  and  to  recommend  such  disci- 
plinary action  as  it  found  to  be  nece-ssary. 

Under  either  of  the  resolutions,  Senate 
Resolution  338  or  my  substitute,  the 
Senate  could  take  action  by  way  of  ex- 
pulsion or  censure  of  a  Member  of  the 
Senate  or  an  employee  uf  the  Senate 
Either  resolution  proposes  a  heavy  bur- 
den on  the  committee  that  .shall  pro- 
pose such  action — whether  it  be  the  Rules 
Committee  or  the  select  commitu-e 

That  Is  about  it,  Mr  President  The 
choice  Is  whether  we  wish  to  assign  such 
great  authority  and  power  to  a  standing 
committee — in  this  case  the  Rules  Com- 
mittee, which  has  a  number  of  house- 
keeping tasks  to  perform,  or  whether  thr- 
Senate  wishes  to  give  this  vast  authority 
to  a  select  committee  appointed  by  the 
President  of  the  Senate,  a  committee 
which,  I  am  sure,  would  be  compo.sed  of 
Members  of  experience  and  of  such  pres- 
tige and  standing  that  this  body  and  the 
country  at  large  would  have  the  greatest 
respect  for  their  action. 

In  saying  that.  I  do  not  derogate  the 
membership  of  the  committee  of  which 
I  am  a  member      I  am  merely  .setting 


out  what  all  of  us  know  to  be  true. 
There  is  a  precedent  for  my  proposal. 
In  1954.  when  the  case  of  the  late  Sena- 
tor McCarthy  was  before  the  Senate,  a 
.Nelect  committee  was  appointed  by  the 
President  of  the  Senate.  It  was  com- 
posed of  three  Republicans  and  three 
Democrats,  named  by  the  Vice  Presldf  nt. 

The  Member.s  v^^•re  Senator  PYancis 
Case,  now  deceased;  Senator  Carlson, 
who  sits  In  this  body  with  us  today; 
Senator  Ervin,  who  also  sits  In  this  body 
with  us  today;  former  Senator  Edwin 
C  Johnson,  of  Colorado;  our  colleague. 
Senator  Stennis;  and  formt-r  Si'iiator 
Arthur  W  Watkins.  of  Utah 

Dunns?  the  debate  whirh  prfrcclrd  the 
establishment  of  that  committee  u  w.vs 
made  clear  that  it  should  consist  of 
three  Republicans  and  three  D<^m(X-rat,s. 
to  remove  any  possibility  or  charge  that 
the  decision  of  the  committee  would  be 
partisan 

Mr  LAUSCHF  Mr  President,  will 
the  Senat/)r  yiekP 

Mr  COOPER     I  yield. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  wish  the  Senator 
from  Kentueky  would  identify  the  par- 
ticulars in  which  he  feels  the  prop<3sed 
select  committee,  composed  uf  three  Re- 
publicans and  three  Democrats,  could 
operate  more  effectively  and  objectively 
than  the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Ad- 
ministration as  it  IS  now  constituted 

Mr  COOPER  In  the  first  place,  the 
Committee  on  Rules  and  Administration 
mmht  t>'  tt  rmed  a  hoii.s<'.kefpin!:^  com- 
mittee. It  has  quite  a  number  of  duties. 
Thf  juri.sdiction  of  the  Committee  on 
Rules  and  Administration  relates  to  the 
payment  of  money  out  of  the  contingent 
fund  of  the  Senate;  matters  relating  to 
the  Library  of  Congress  and  the  Senate 
Library;  statuary  and  pictures;  accept- 
ance or  purchase  of  works  of  art  for  the 
Capitol;  the  Botanic  Gardens:  the  man- 
at-'ement  of  the  Library  of  Congress;  the 
purchase  of  books  and  manu.scripts.  and 
the  erect loti  of  monuments  to  the  mem- 
ory of  individuals. 

Its  jun.sdiction  relates  to  matters  per- 
taining to  the  Smithsonian  Institution; 
the  Senate  restaurant,  and  the  admini.s- 
tration  of  the  Senate  Office  Buildings 
and  the  Senate  wing  of  the  Capitol 

It  also  has  a  highly  respon.sible  juris- 
diction with  respect  to  cornipt  practices 
and  corrupt  elections. 

The  Committee  oi;^ules  and  Admin- 
istration, and  it,s  ^fafT.  :s  occupied  uiih 
the  matters  under  its  jurisdiction  I 
believe  that  a  committee  charged  with 
the  responsibility  of  standards  of  con- 
duct for  Members  and  employees  should 
not  have  other  duties 

A  second  reason  for  the  e.stabllshment 
of  a  .select  committee  may  be  found  in 
the  criticisms  of  the  Baker  investigation 
I  am  not  now  debating  about  the  in- 
vestigation, but  it  has  been  argued  In  the 
Senate  and  in  the  news  media  through- 
out the  Nation  that  the  investigation  was 
not  complete,  and  there  have  been 
charges  of  partisanship 

Mr  PASTORE  Mr  President,  will 
the  Senator  frrim  Kentucky  yield'' 

Mr.  COOPER  I  shall  yield  In  a  mo- 
ment; I  should  like  to  hnlsh  what  I 
started  to  say  on  this  subject 


The  formation  of  a  select  committee 
comp<jsed  of  SIX  members,  three  Demo 
crat^  and  three  Republicans,  would  re" 
move  the  charge  of  partLsai-Lship  Such  a 
charge  can  nevt-r  be  wholly  removed- 
but  we  know  that  a  select  committee 
equally  divided,  would  remo\c  any  sub- 
stantial change  of   parti.sanship. 

We  know  there  are  Members  of  the 
Senate — I  could  name  them,  and  other 
Senators  could  name  them— who  if 
named  to  a  select  committee  .<;uch  a.s  I 
jn-opase,  would  stick  to  their  jobs,  as' the 
old  saying  is.  until  the  infernal  reKioas 
freeze  over. 

The  McCarthy  incident  .shook  the 
emotions  of  the  country  and  of  the  Sen- 
ate. Yet  the  Senate  appointed  .six  Mem- 
bers, who.se  names  I  have  given.  When 
they  had  finished  their  report,  even 
though  the  Senate  did  not  unanimously 
support  their  recommendations,  t.her'e 
was  great  confidence  among  Senators 
that  those  men  had.  without  partisan- 
ship, done  their  full  duly.  That  is  m.v 
point  for  .saying  a  select  committee 
should  be  appointed. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  ' 

Mr.  COOPER.     I  yield. 

Mr.  PASTORE  I  invite  the  Senators 
attention  to  .section  3.  subsections  '2i 
and  '  rS ' ,  of  his  amendment.  I  wish  to 
make  an  observation  concerning  those 
two  sub,sections: 

I  2)  Recunuiiend  to  the  Senate  by  report  or 
resolution  disciplinary  action  t«  be  laken 
Willi  res{.)e<'t  U)  such  violiilluns  which  the 
select  committee  .shall  delerinlne.  after  ac- 
cording to  the  mdl".  iduals  concerned  due 
notice  and  opportunity  for  hearliig.  to  have 
occurred 

(5i  Report  violations  of  any  law  to  the 
proper  Federal   and  State  authorities. 

I  think  the  committee  would  be  further 
removed  from  any  political  arena  if  there 
were  Inserted  the  words  "by  a  vote  of  at 
least  four  members  " 

Mr  COOPER.  There  would  be  such  a 
vote. 

Mr  PASTORE  There  would  not  nec- 
essarily be.  becau.se  if  one  member  were 
absent  or  sick,  the  majority  would  be 
three  under  those  cucumstances.  and  the 
majority  could  be  either  three  Republi- 
cans or  three  Democrats 

Mr.  COOPER.  I  .shall  be  glad  to  con- 
sider that  point. 

Mr  PASTORE  There  should  be  a 
provision  that  the  vote  shall  be  by  a 
majority  of  at  least  4  members  When 
it  comes  to  violations  and  the  reporting 
of  violations  of  law,  there  should  be  a 
vote  of  at  least  four  members. 

Mr  COOPER  I  have  just  in.serted  at 
the  beginnit'.i,'  of  parai^raphs  i2i  and  i4» 
of  section  3  a'.  which  the  Senator  has 
read,    bv  a  majorit,y  vote"- 

Mr  PASTORE  Not  by  a  majority 
vote 

Mr  COOPER  By  a  majority  vote  of 
the  full  Committee."  That  would  be  a 
vote  of  four  members 

Mr  PASTORE  By  a  majority  vote  of 
the  full  committee' 

Mr   COOPER      Yes 

Mr   PASTORE      I  accept  that 

Mr  COOPER.  I  have  given  two  rea- 
sons why  I  feel  that  a  select  committee 
would  be  preferable  to  the  Rules  Com- 
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mittee  or  any  other  standing  commlt- 
Jpi  First,  because  it  would  have  no 
^er  duty.  Second.  I  believe  the  ap- 
Dointment  bv  the  President  of  the  Senate 
of  six  members,  three  from  each  party. 
selected  as  he  saw  fit,  would  best  serve 
the  objects  of  the  resolution.  It  would 
afford  great  prestige,  and  deter  possible 
nolations. 

Third,  we  are  considering  the  selection 
of  a  committee  that  will  deal  with  the 
office  and  honor  of  an  employee — or  of  a 
Member  of  the  Senate.  Such  a  commit- 
tee would  have  a  vast  responsibility  and 
a  .select  committee,  drawn  from  our  100 
Members,  would  be  able  to  discharge 
their  great  responsibility  with  judgment 
and  justice. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  COOPER.     I  yield. 

Mr  McCLELLAN.  I  should  like  to 
have  some  clarification  of  the  first  para- 
^.-raph  of  the  Senator's  amendment, 
which  states: 

That  no  Member  of  the  Senate,  and  no 
officer  or  employee  of  the  Senate,  should 
have  any  dire<n  or  indirect  financial  or  other 
interest,  or  engage  in  any  business  tranjsac- 
tion  or  professional  activity,  or  Incur  any  fi- 
nancial or  other  obligation  of  any  nature, 
which  Is  In  conflict  with  the  proper  dls- 
chariite  of  hl.s  duties  In  tlie  public  Interest. 

What  does  that  mean?  What  prop- 
erty can  I  own?  What  action  can  I  en- 
eace  in  and  not  be  in  violation  of  this 
section'  I  do  not  know  what  the  lan- 
guage means. 

I  pay  income  t^xes.  Am  I  not  entitled 
10  receive  income?  I  might  vote  to  re- 
duce taxes.  If  I  have  income,  would  I 
be  voting  against  the  public  interest  if 
I  voted  to  reduce  my  income  tax? 

Mr  COOPER  The  entire  paragraph 
is  modified  by  the  last  clause:  "which  is 
in  conflict  with  the  proper  discharge  of 
his  duties  in  the  public  interest." 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  What  would  be  my 
interest'' 

Mr.  COOPER.  It  is  Impossible  to  fore- 
see every  ca.se  that  might  arise.  Nobody 
foresaw  the  Baker  case.  If  there  were 
a  select  committee,  it  would  have  the  ex- 
perience and  the  wisdom,  if  any  sub- 
stantiated complaint  were  made,  to  de- 
tirmme  if  there  was  an  actual  conflict  of 
interest. 

Mr  McCLELLAN.  There  are  prob- 
ably a  few  Senators  who  own  a  few 
.shares  of  stock  in  banks  or  stock  in  small 
corporations  in  their  communities. 

Mr  COOPER.  I  do  not  believe  the 
'.aimuas^t'  would  have  anything  to  do  with 
that. 

Mr  McCLELLAN.  A  Senator  might 
own  a  farm.  We  vote  on  farm  legisla- 
tion I  do  not  know  how  this  language 
could  be  resolved.  I  would  not  be  will- 
me  to  vote  for  so  broad  and  undefinable 
a  provision  as  this,  without  knowing 
*hat  kind  of  interpretation  would  be 
;ilaced  on  it.  I  think  that  language  could 
Well  be  stricken  from  the  amendment 
and  the  resolution  would  still  be  pretty 
t'ood  I  am  not  opposed  to  having  a 
select  committee  do  this  kind  of  work. 

I  am  opixxsed  to  such  broad  definitions 
1-1  this  amendment  that  I  do  not  know, 
when  I  transact  a  little  business,  wheth- 


er I  am  in  conflict  with  this  declaration 
or  not.  I  believe  that  we  had  better  be 
a  little  careful.  I  believe  that  we  should 
be  allowed  to  engage  in  the  normal 
course  of  business  activities  in  earning 
a  livelihood  and  still  remain  in  the  Sen- 
ate without  being  guilty  of  committing 
some  act  in  conflict  of  interest.  If  not, 
it  behooves  a  Senator  to  divest  himself 
of  any  property  he  may  own,  and  all  in- 
come except  what  he  receives  from  the 
Federal  Government  while  serving  in  the 
Senate.  I  believe  that  this  amendment 
needs  clarification.  It  needs  to  be  taken 
out. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Kentucky  yield? 

Mr.  COOPER.  I  should  like  to  reply 
to  the  Senator  from  Arkansas  first. 

I  appreciate  the  question  of  the  Sena- 
tor from  Arkansas.  The  last  clause  in 
the  paragraph  should  stay  in — "which 
is  in  conflict  with  the  proper  discharge 
of  his  duties  in  the  public  interest." 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Who  is  going  to 
determine  that? 

Mr.  COOPER.  The  committee.  If 
some  allegation  were  to  be  made  of  im- 
proE>er  conduct,  the  committee,  in  its 
judgment,  would  have  that  as  its  task. 
That  is  the  task  that  would  be  given  to 
the  Rules  Committee,  if  Senate  Resolu- 
tion 338  should  be  adopted,  as  well  as  to 
the  Select  Committee  under  my  sub- 
stitute. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  To  the  Rules  Com- 
mittee; yes. 

Mr.  COOPER.  This  is  whittling  away 
at  my  amendment.  Even  with  it  out. 
what  I  am  proposing  to  do  would  still  be 
taken  care  of  by  the  resolution. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  did  not  know 
what  interpretation  would  be  placed  on 
a  given  financial  transaction  or  some  in- 
direct financial  interest,  which  might  be 
construed  by  some  to  be  in  conflict  with 
my  public  duties. 

I  believe  that  my  situation  is  no  differ- 
ent from  that  of  any  other  Senator,  but 
I  do  not  know  about  all  Senators.  What 
income  can  I  have  outside,  without  run- 
ning the  risk  of  being  in  conflict  vvitli  my 
public  duty?  As  I  pointed  out,  we  all 
pay  an  income  tax.  Suppose  we  vote  to 
reduce  the  income  tax.  Perhaps  that  was 
not  actually  in  the  public  interest,  al- 
though our  judgment  at  the  time  was 
that  it  was.  Would  I  have  violated  this 
provision  when  I  do  so? 

I  have  a  direct  financial  interest  in  the 
tax  structure  because  I  am  earning  an  in- 
come and  am  a  taxpayer.  Who  can  say 
that  I  am  in  conflict  with  my  own  inter- 
ests when  I  vote  to  reduce  taxes?  I  use 
that  as  an  illustration.  I  do  not  believe 
that  we  wish  to  go  that  far. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, will  the  Senator  from  Kentucky 
yield? 

Mr.  COOPER.     I  yield. 

Mr.  fflCKENLOOPER.  I  should  like 
to  Eisk  the  Senator  from  Kentucky  a  few 
questions  about  section  6.  In  that  sec- 
tion, he  refers  to  the  term  "an  elected 
oflQcer  of  the  Senate"  and  to  a  number 
of  other  categories.  I  believe  that  Nos. 
1,  2,  3,  and  4  should  raise  no  particular 
question,  but  are  all  of  the  Capitol  Police 
employed  by  the  Senate  under  authority 


of  the  Senate,  or  does  the  House  have 
something  to  do  with  that  activity? 

Mr.  COOPER.    I  make  that  clear. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  The  point  is, 
have  we 

Mr.  COOPER.  Their  compensation 
is  paid  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate 
from  the  disbursing  oflQce. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  I  understand 
that,  but  let  me  complete  my  question. 
The  point  is,  have  we  exclusive  jurisdic- 
tion over  those  people  to  the  point  that 
would  be  attempted  by  this  amendment, 
when  the  House  has  concurrent  and 
equal  jurisdiction  in  their  employment, 
but  the  Senate  Disbursing  Office  is  used 
only  as  a  matter  of  financial  conven- 
ience?    I  believe  that  is  clear. 

Consider  category  No.  6.  I  am  not  so 
sure  whether  employees  of  the  Vice 
President  are  under  the  exclusive  juris- 
diction of  the  Senate,  or  whether  they 
are  under  his  office  under  the  law. 

If  so,  what  jurisdiction  would  we  have 
when  the  office  of  the  Vice  President 
might  have  jurisdiction  over  the  per- 
sonnel— that  is,  the  employment,  termi- 
nation of  employment,  and  so  forth? 

We  come  next  to  subsection  7.  This 
amendment  attempts  to  include  in  the 
term  "officer  or  employee  of  the  Senate," 
"an  employee  of  a  joint  committee  of  the 
Congress  whose  compensation  is  dis- 
bursed by  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate." 

I  give  the  Senator  an  example.  The 
Joint  Committee  on  Atomic  Energy  is 
created  by  statute.  It  is  authorized  to 
employ  its  own  employees.  The  Senate 
has  nothing  to  say  about  the  employment 
or  discharge  of  its  employees.  For  the 
sake  of  convenience,  the  disbursing  office 
of  the  Senate  pays  the  bills. 

I  submit  that  the  Senate  has  no  such 
exclusive  jurisdiction  over  those  em- 
ployees. That  joint  committee  is  on  its 
own,  and  hires  and  fires.  It  might  have 
a  strong  impact  if  the  Senate  recom- 
mended that  something  be  done  about 
some  employee,  but  I  do  not  believe  that 
either  the  House  or  Senate  acting  alone 
could  operate  in  that  kind  of  situation, 
or  exercise  jurisdiction  where  I  do  not 
believe  such  jurisdiction  rests. 

I  believe  that  those  are  rather  im- 
portant conclusions  or  attempted  con- 
clusions in  this  amendment.  I  join  the 
Senator  from  Arkansas  I  Mr.  McClel- 
lan]  in  my  questions  about  the  all  in- 
clusive verbiage  in  the  first  paragraph 
of  the  amendment. 

Many  Senators  own  farmland.  When 
they  vote  on  any  farm  program,  say,  to 
increase  payments,  they  are  voting  on 
something  which  will  directly  affect 
them.  There  are  countless  other  sim- 
ilar situations.  I  wish  to  join  the  Sen- 
ator from  Arkansas  in  questioning  the 
desirability  of  that  section. 

While  I  have  the  Senator's  attention, 
I  should  like  to  call  his  attention  to 
the  fact  that  he  referred  to  the  so-called 
McCarthy  investigation  and  the  special 
committee  which  was  set  up.  I  believe 
that  historians,  looking  objectively  at 
that  investigation,  will  not  place  it  very 
highly.  As  the  Senator  will  recall,  that 
committee  labored  and  came  back  with 
two  phases  to  its  report.  First,  it  crit- 
icized Senator  McCarthy  for  failure  to 
cooperate  with  a  former  Congress,  not 
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the  Congress  In  which  he  was  doing  the 
criticizing,  but  a  former  Congress  which 
had  expired  and  gone 

Second,  it  criticized  Senator  McCarthy 
because  he  had  used  criticizable  lanRua^e 
with  respect  to  a  certain  Army  major 

What  happened^ 

On  the  floor  of  the  Senate,  the  com- 
mittee itself  moved  to  strike  the  second 
recommendation  which  it  brought  in. 
and  it  moved  on  the  f1tK>r  of  the  Sen.ite 
to  substitute  a  completely  different,  al- 
most extraneous,  criticism,  that  Senator 
McCarthy  had,  in  effect,  insulted  certain 
Members  of  Congress  And  he  had 
There  is  no  question  about  that 

But  It  can  be  reached  under  another 
situation.  So  I  am  n  )t  so  sure  that  an 
objective  examination  of  that  record 
would  show  any  great  productive  result 
from  that  particular  committee,  although 
the  criticism  was  direct^'d  at  him  by  ma- 
jority vote  In  the  action  of  the  Senate 

I  believe  that  we  are  yet'lnt;  into  a 
"mare's  nest"  of  complication  and  con- 
fusion. I  am  sorry  to  say  to  the  Senator 
I  think  very  highly  of  his  views  on  vari- 
ous measures:  but  I  believe  this  one  in- 
volves a  compllcaUon  which  would  be 
difficult  to  straighten  out 

Mr.  COOPER  My  response  is.  iirst. 
that  all  of  us  in  the  Senat*^  at  that  time- — 
and  both  the  Senator  from  Iowa  fMr. 
HiCKENLOOPER  1  and  I  we-f-e  in  the  Senate 
then — agreed  wholeheartedly  that  the 
best  way  to  conduct  the  investigation 
into  the  afTalr  was  by  the  aptxiintment  of 
a  select  committee  It  was  voted  over- 
whelmingly. The  proposal  was  made  by 
Senator  Knowiand.  who  insisted  that 
only  six  members  be  appointed,  three 
from  each  party. 

My  arguments  to  the  Senator  from 
Iowa  are  these;  Looking  ahead.  If  we 
give  some  committee  the  authority  to 
conduct  investigations,  we  wish  to  ap- 
point a  committee  which,  free  from  par- 
tisanship, will  carry  out  that  duty  Sec- 
ond, a  select  committee,  because  of  the 
experience  and  prestu'e  of  it^s  members. 
would  protect  the  rights  and  the  honor 
of  employees  and  Members  of  the  Senate 
committee. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER  Again,  I  In- 
vite attention  to  the  last  three  items 
under  the  definition  of  terms  I  .seri- 
ously question  the  exclusive  jurl.sdictlon 
of  the  Senate  over  tho.se  employees  Two 
of  them  involve  congressional  jurisdic- 
tion with  regard  to  employees.  The  third 
one  Is  a  statutory  setup 

Mr.  COOPER  With  regard  to  the 
Joint  Committee  on  Atomic  Energy  em- 
ployees? 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER      Yes. 

Mr.  COOPER  Someone  is  responsible 
for  them,  and  the  amendment  stales  If 
they  are  paid  by  the  Senate 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER  I  su^^gest  that 
If  the  question  of  investigating  the  ..iiort- 
comlngs  arises,  as  to  any  employees  sub- 
ject to  the  Jurisdiction  of  Congress,  It 
would  Involve  cooperation  of  the  House 
and  the  Senate  That  is  the  only  way 
there  could  be  overall  jurisdiction  of 
those  people. 

I  do  not  raise  any  question  as  to  the 
last  three  items.  But  I  do  not  agree 
with  the  validity  of  the  proposition  that 
merely  because   the   Senate   Disbursing 


Office  pays  their  wages  every  2  weeks. 

that  gives  us  exclusive  jurl.sdictlon.  or 
that  we  can  declare  exclusive  jurisdic- 
tion over  them  when  they  are  under  the 
joint  jurisdiction  of  the  House  and  the 
Senate 

That  Involves  a  legal  question 

Mr  COOPER  If  they  were  not  offi- 
cers or  employees  they  would  not  be  cov- 
ered by  my  substitute 

Mr  Ixi)UOLAS  Mr  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  ' 

Mr  COOPER     I  yield 

Mr  IX)UC>LAS  I  Hnd  myself  in 
hearty  agreement  with  the  general  pur- 
pose of  the  SenaUir  from  Kentucky.  The 
question  which  I  ask  is  purely  for  clari- 
fication With  reference  to  .section  6, 
paragraph  2.  which  provides  that  this 
committee  shall  have  jurisdiction  over 
ti'.e  actions  of  an  employee  of  the  Sen- 
ate, any  committee  or  subcommittee  of 
the  Senate.  ()r  any  Member  of  the  Sen- 
ate. I  a„sk  whether  employees  of  party 
staffs  are  intended  to  be  included  as 
employees  of  the  Senate  One  such  office 
is  that  of  secretary  to  the  majority;  an- 
other Is  the  secretary  to  the  minority 
There  is  a  p<.)lltlcal  staff  for  the  major- 
ity, and  a  political  staff  for  the  nnnority 
They  are  paid  from  public  funds  Ari' 
they  regarded  as  employees  of  the  Sen- 
ate, and  hence  under  the  jurl.sdictlon  of 
the  committee,  or  are  they  party  em- 
ployees and  under  the  jurl.sdictlon  of 
their  special  caucuses? 

Mr  COOPER  It  is  intended  that  they 
.-should  be  covered  as  employees  of  the 
S»r:ate 

Mr   DOUGLAS     I  thank  the  Senator 

Mr  CURTIS  Mr  President,  does  the 
Senator  yield '^ 

Mr    COOPFJl      I  yield. 

Mr  CURTIS  Mr  President.  I  much 
prefer  the  Co<:)p«'r  substitute  over  the 
original  resolution.  What  appears  to  be 
happening  Is  the  vesting  of  certain  con- 
trol and  direction  in  some  committee 
over  the  conduct  of  Senators  and  em- 
ployees. I  do  not  believe  that  this  con- 
trol should  be  vested  in  any  standing 
committee  of  the  Senate  They  are  cre- 
ated for  different  purposes  Their  selec- 
tion on  the  committee  is  for  different 
purposes  If  this  is  to  be  done,  it  sliould 
be  a  small  select  committee  name<1  for 
that  purpose — a  sort  of  blue  ribbon 
panel, 

I  commend  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Kentucky  i  Mr  Cooper  1  for  offer- 
ing It  as  a  substitute  for  the  one  bt^fore 
us.  I  do  not  feel  tiiat  the  authority  pro- 
posed should  be  lodged  in  the  Committee 
on  Rules  and  Administration,  or  any 
other  standing  cirmmittee  It  should  be 
a  .select  committee  that  has  no  other  re- 
.sponsibilitu's  and  is  nanuxl  for  that  pur- 
pase  I  intend  to  support  the  substitute 
ii.s  against  the  resolution 

Mr  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware  Mr. 
President,  will  the  Senator  yieW 

Mr  COOPER     I  yle'.d 

Mr  WIULJAMS  of  Delaware.  I  think 
the  Senator  from  Kentucky  has  made  an 
excellent  suggestion,  that  there  be  a  se- 
lect committee  with  equal  representa- 
tion of  each  political  party.  We  are  deal- 
ing With  a  question  of  how  to  handle 
thes*'  problems  when  they  come  up  in 
the  future,  when  we  mav  again  have  a 


resolution,  as  we  had  a  year  ago.  In  con- 
nection with  the  question  involving  the 
propriety  of  the  action  of  a  Member  or 
some  employee.  If  we  were  to  adopt  the 
re.solution  of  the  Senator  from  Kentucky 
we  would  have  a  select  committee  to 
handle  any  complaint  on  strictly  non- 
political  lines. 

We  have  a  precedent  for  that  When 
we  established  the  McCarthy  committee 
ab  >ut  10  ytai-s  ago  there  were  questions 
raised  as  to  whether  that  committee 
divided  equally,  could  come  back  with  a 
n'>n}X)litical  recommendation  I  think 
ever>-one  will  agree-  -whether  or  not  he 
agrees  with  the  recommendation  of  the 
c  jmmitUe — that  the  committee  func- 
tioned in  a  uonfxilitical  manner.  I  be- 
lieve there  was  a  unanimous  report  to  the 
Senate. 

There  Is  another  precedent  We  all 
know  that  Incidents  of  corruption  are  not 
pt'culiar  in  either  political  party.  There 
wa.s  the  Teapot  Dome  scandal  in  the 
19l20's  It  so  hap[H'ntxl  that  our  pollU- 
cal  party  w:\.s  in  power  at  the  time. 

I  remt  mber  that  at  that  time  President 
Coolidge  immediately  removed  that  in- 
vestigation from  the  political  arena  by 
appointiii!  Owen  J  Rob«^rts  a  Republi- 
can and  a  former  US  Supreme  Court 
Ju.stice.  and  Atlee  Pomerene,  a  Demo- 
crat and  a  former  Senator  from  the  State 
of  Ohio  Those  twn  men  worked  wn.h 
the  congre.ssi!)nal  committee  and  were 
emjxiwered  to  prosecute  anyone  involved 
m  the  .scandals  As  a  result  of  that  in- 
vestigation a  member  of  the  Cabinet  wa5 
sent  to  the  ^xiutentiary 

There  are  many  precedents  for  han- 
dling such  investigations  on  a  strictly 
non[X)litical  basis  The  recommendation 
of  the  Senator  from  Kentucky  merits 
the  consideration  of  the  Senate.  It 
should  bo  adopted 

In  answer  to  the  question  raised  by 
the  Senat,or  from  Iowa  I  Mr.  Hicken- 
LooPF.R  I  ab:)ut  tiu'  employees  who  are 
paid  by  the  Senate  Disbursing  OfBce.  I 
tlvlnk  I  am  correct  in  stating  that  the 
Cooper  substitute  carries  tiie  same  Inter- 
pretation as  was  placed  upon  the  em- 
ployees in  the  re.solution  adopted  last 
year  authorizing  an  Investkatlon  in  the 
.so-called  Baker  ei)i.sode.  That  resolu- 
tion covered  all  employees  of  the  Senate 
who  receive  their  pay  throuu'h  the  dis- 
bursing otiice  of  the  Senate. 

I  do  not  think  we  run  into  any  juris- 
dictional probh'm  as  far  as  the  House  Is 
concerned  Whether  the  first  paragraph 
mentioned  by  the  Senator  from  Arkansas 
should  be  In  or  not  Is  a  question  which 
the  Senator  from  Kentucky  could  better 
determine.  Frankly.  I  am  inclined  to 
believe  that  it  involves  a  decision  of  the 
committee  iuself.  If  they  felt  they 
needed  regulations  or  rules  after  they 
were  established  they  could  adopt  them 
or  make  a  recninmendation  to  the 
Senate  I  am  not  too  sure  but  that  by 
adopting  this  section  now,  we  would  be 
taking  over  the  functions  of  the  commit- 
tee in  advance.  Certainly  this  resolu- 
tion Is  a  great  improvement  over  the 
committee  version  which  we  have  before 
us  at  this  time. 

This  Is  .said  with  no  reflection  on  the 
Committee  on  Rules  and  Administration 
anv  more  tiian  it  was  a  reflection  on  the 


Committee  on  Rules  and  Administration 
when  the  Senate  established  a  select 
coBimittee  to  deal  with  the  question  of 
the  censunng  of  the  late  Senator  Joseph 
McCarthy,  of  Wisconsin.  I  think,  with- 
out criticizing  anyone,  we  would  all  feel 
more  confident  if  we  had  a  select  bi- 
partisan committee,  handling  these 
problems. 

I  strongly  urge  the  adoption  of  the 
Cooper  substitute. 

Mr.  COOPER  I  thank  the  Senator. 
Referring  U)  the  first  paragraph,  as  a 
practical  matter.  I  believe  that  a  select 
committtH^  investigating  a  certain  set  of 
facts  and  circumstances  could  determine 
If  a  conflict  of  Interest  existed.  The  lan- 
guage of  the  first  paragraph  is  modified 
by  the  clause  which  reads  as  follows:  "in 
conflict  with  the  proper  discharge  of  his 

duties". 

Nevertheless,  the  remainder  of  the 
amendment  would  establish  a  select  com- 
mittee The  first  paragraph  is  not  rele- 
vant to  the  establishment  of  the  com- 
mittee. 

Section  3  describes  the  kind  of  com- 
plaints that  this  select  committee  can 
mvestlgate  So.  I  have  regard  for  the 
suggestions  of  the  Senator  from  Dela- 
ware I  Mr.  WiLLWMs]  and  the  Senator 
from  Arkansas  (Mr.  McClellan]  who 
have  done  a  great  deal  of  work  in  this 
particular  field. 

If  there  is  doubt  In  their  minds  about 
its  meaning.  I  will  modify  my  substitute 
by  striking  the  first  paragraph,  and  re- 
numbering the  succeeding  sections. 

Mr  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield'!' 

Mr  COOPER.     I  yield. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Do  I  correctly 
understand  that  the  Senator  has  modi- 
fled  his  resolution  by  striking  the  first 
paragraph  to  which  I  referred  in  my 
colloquy  a  while  ago? 

Mr  COOPER  Yes;  I  have  so  modi- 
fied the  amendment. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  May  I  ask  the  Sen- 
ator one  other  question? 

Mr  COOPER.     Yes. 

Mr  McCLELLAN.  With  respect  to 
subparagraph  i3>  of  section  3,  I  believe 
that  has  been  rejected  by  the  Senate. 

Mr.  COOPER.  I  struck  out  that  para- 
graph It  Is  not  Included  in  the  sub- 
stitute. 

Mr  McCLELLAN.  That  has  been 
stricken? 

Mr.  COOPER.     Ye^. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  The  first  para- 
graph has  been  stricken  and  subpara- 
graph 1 3  1  of  section  3  has  been  stricken. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Yes:  when  I  called  up 
the  amendment  I  modified  it  by  striking 
paragraph  '3^  of  section  3(a)  for  two 
rea.sons  First,  the  Senate  had  just  voted 
on  the  question;  second,  on  reflection, 
I  thought  that  we  do  not  need  an  ad- 
vL<;ory  opinion  to  determine  our  course 
of  action 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr  COOPER.    I  yield. 

Mr.  KEATING.  In  the  light  of  the 
statements  made  by  the  distinguished 
Senator  just  now.  I  do  not  suppose  there 
is  any  likelihood  that  he  might  change 
his  views.  But  it  occurred  to  me  that 
the  inquiries  addressed  to  the  Senator 


from  Kentucky  by  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas  were  about  the  most  effective 
argument  for  the  need  of  somebody  to 
render  advisory  opinions  that  I  have 
heard.  The  inquiries  to  the  Senator 
were  whether  a  certain  course  of  conduct 
was  proper  or  not.  I  can  imderstand 
that  the  Senator  from  Kentucky  might 
feel  Uiat  the  question  has  been  already 
passed  upon  and  that  his  amendment 
should  be  revised  to  eliminate  that  fea- 
ture. However,  what  we  were  passing 
upon  was  the  question  of  giving  the 
Committee  on  Rules  and  Administration 
that  authority.  I  wonder  if  the  Senate 
might  not  think  favorably  of  substi- 
tuting this  resolution  for  the  one  which 
would  give  the  Committee  on  Rules  and 
Administration  authority.  If  so,  I  won- 
der whether  It  would  not  be  appropriate 
to  give  such  a  select  committee  some  au- 
thority to  give  guidance  to  Senators  on 
what  conduct  they  should  follow  under 
a  certain  set  of  circumstances.  I  can 
only  express  the  hope  that  the  Senator 
from  Kentucky,  upon  refiection,  will  feel 
that  his  amendment  as  originally  drafted 
with  paragraph  3  in  It  was  preferable 
to  what  he  is  now  presenting. 

Mr.  COOPER,  Even  before  the  vote  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  New  York,  I  had 
already  stricken  that  provision  from  the 
amendment  that  I  intended  to  offer.  I 
voted  against  the  amendment  offered  by 
the  Senator  from  New  York  because  I 
believe  that  if  a  Senator  has  such  great 
doubt  about  what  he  is  doing  or  pro- 
poses to  do,  that  he  must  go  to  some  com- 
mittee and  ask  the  committee  whether 
or  not  his  course  of  action  is  legal  or 
ethical,  he  must  be  doubtful  that  it  is 
legal.  My  judgment  is  that  Senators  and 
employees,  possessing  mental  faculties 
and  consciences,  know  whether  their  ac- 
tions are  ethical  and  legal. 

I  also  point  out.  with  great  resi>ect  to 
the  argument  made  by  the  Senator  from 
New  York,  that  it  is  doubtful  that  we 
would  be  able  to  get  a  committee  to  ren- 
der an  advisory  opinion  as  to  whether  a 
proposed  course  of  action  by  an  employee 
or  a  Senator  would  be  cither  illegal  or 
unethical.  That  is  my  reason  for  modi- 
fsring  the  amendment.  I  respect  very 
much  the  judgment  and  argument  of  the 
Senator,  but  I  have  modified  my  amend- 
ment by  striking  that  particular  section. 

Mr.  CASE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  COOPER.    I  yield. 

Mr.  CASE.  First,  I  should  like  to  ask  a 
question  of  interpretation,  if  I  may. 
In  section  3  of  the  proposed  substitute 
appears  the  following  language: 

It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  select  commit- 
tee to  (1)  receive  complaints  and  investigate 
allegations  of  improper  conduct. 

Will  the  Senator  tell  us  on  whose 
complaints  and  allegations  of  improper 
conduct  he  conceives  the  committee 
would  be  moved  into  action? 

Mr.  COOPER.  I  cannot  foresee  every 
case.  It  could  involve  action  by  a  Mem- 
ber of  the  Senate.  It  could  concern  a 
man  like  the  Senator  from  Delaware, 
who  sparked  off  the  Baker  investigation. 
Evidence  might  come  to  the  committee 
from  such  credible  sources  and  of  such 


importance  that  the  select  committee 
would  feel  that  it  should  look  into  it. 

I  believe  that  one  of  the  great  duties 
of  such  a  committee  would  be  to  have  the 
judgment  to  know  what  it  should  in- 
vestigate and  what  it  should  not,  after 
looking  into  a  question.  So  I  cannot  tell 
in  advance  the  sources  from  which  com- 
plaints might  come.  I  believe  that  a 
committee  of  the  type  proposed  would 
have  the  judgment  and  the  sense  to  dis- 
card complaints  which  were  clearly  friv- 
olous and  without  credibility,  and  devote 
its  attention  to  those  which  deserved  in- 
vestigation. 

Mr.  CASE.  Continuing  that  line  of 
questioning,  specifically  it  would  not  be 
limited  to  those  questions  formally  re- 
ferred by  action  of  the  Senate.  The  com- 
mittee would  be  free  to  investigate  any- 
thing which,  in  its  judgment,  seemed 
worthy,  deserving,  and  requiring  investi- 
gation from  any  source. 

Mr.  COOPER.    That  is  correct. 

Mr.  CASE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  one  brief  observation? 

Mr.  COOPER.     I  yield. 

Mr.  CASE.  I  strongly  support  the 
substitute  proposed  by  the  Senator  from 
Kentucky  for  two  reasons:  The  first  rea- 
son is  the  obvious  one  which  has  been 
dwelt  upon.  A  select  committee  would 
be  adequately  guarded  against  partisan- 
ship; second,  unlike  the  resolution  in  its 
original  form,  Senate  Resolution  338,  the 
proposal  would  not  be  limited  to  alleged 
violations  of  Senate  rules,  but  it  would 
take  into  accoimt  all  improper  conduct 
of  any  kind  whatsoever. 

It  seems  to  me  that  that  is  the  orJy 
way  in  which  the  job  could  be  done  when 
we  are  dealing  with  a  question  of  this 
sort  in  relation  to  this  legislative  body. 
I  commend  the  Senator  for  his  initia- 
tive and  the  care  and  responsibility 
which  he  has  shown  in  presenting  the 
question  to  the  Senate. 

Mr.  COOPER.    I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  COOPER.    I  yield. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  The 
Senator  from  New  York  expressed  con- 
cern because  there  was  stricken  para- 
graph 3,  which  would  require  advisory 
opinions  upon  questions  relating  to 
standards  of  conduct  when  so  requested 
by  Members,  officers,  or  employees  of  the 
Senate.  As  one  who  supported  this  same 
amendment  when  offered  by  the  Senator 
from  New  York,  I  wish  to  say  that  I  am 
inclined  to  agree  with  the  Senator  from 
Kentucky  that  if  the  activity  which  in- 
volves a  Member  of  the  Senate  or  em- 
ployee is  of  a  questionable  nature  to  the 
extent  that  he  will  have  to  ask  if  it  is 
right,  the  best  thing  that  can  be  done  is 
to  leave  it  alone.  If  the  transaction  is 
questionable  to  the  point  that  a  Senator 
or  an  employee  is  not  sure,  the  doubt 
should  be  resolved  in  the  interest  of  the 
taxpayers. 

The  adoption  of  this  amendment  will 
be  a  great  step  forward  for  the  U.S. 
Senate. 

The  Senate  does  have  a  responsibility 
to  face  up  to  this  question. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  COOPER.     I  yield. 
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Mr.  lyfUNDT  I.  too.  would  like  to 
congratvilate  the  Senator  from  Ken- 
tucky on  what  I  consider  to  be  a  vast  im- 
provement In  the  nature  of  the  substitute 
as  against  the  original  resolution  Cer- 
tainly If  the  substitute  fails.  I  shall  vote 
against  the  original  resolution,  becaus«> 
It  seems  to  me  that  that  would  be  the 
t>eginninfir  of  the  end  of  any  orderly  and 
responsible  procedure  in  the  Senate  If 
we  were  to  give  to  the  majority  party, 
whichever  party  is  in  charge,  the  per- 
petual right  and  responsibility  of  mon- 
itoring, criticizing',  and  making  accusa- 
tions against  members  of  the  minority 
party,  this  action  would  become  simply 
a  political  football  and  there  is  no  use 
kidding  ourselves  in  this  matter,  be- 
cause we  will  not  kid  the  public  back 
home. 

Politics  is  a  part  of  our  business.  We 
need  no  more  eloquent  illustration  of 
why  the  Jordan  resolution  would  fail  to 
be  an  effective  method  for  monitoring 
Senate  behavior  than  the  harrowint;  and 
unhappy  experience  whicii  the  Commit- 
tee on  Rules  and  Admini.siration  has  had 
in  its  total  Inability  adequately  to  in- 
vestigate the  Bobby  Baker  case  The 
only  reason  the  committee  could  not  get 
unanimity,  harmony,  and  constructive 
action  in  the  investigation  of  the  Bobby 
Baker  case  was  a  question  of  ■TMP" — 
too  much  politics.  Bobby  Baker,  unhap- 
pily, happened  to  be  involved  in  partisan 
politics  clear  up  to  his  ears,  and  I  guess 
it  is  asking  too  much  to  be  asking  the 
members  of  his  own  polmcal  party,  in  a 
presidential  election  year,  to  do  anything 
to  damage  the  party,  or  to  make  accusa- 
tions or  even  to  call  any  witnesses  con- 
nected with  him  So  I  am  not  criticiz- 
ing the  majority  committee  members. 

The  minority  party  members  tried  time 
after  time — so  we  were  told  on  the  floor 
of  the  Senate — to  call  witnesses,  and 
they  could  not  call  even  the  most  perti- 
nent of  witnesses.  They  could  not  ob- 
tain authority  to  call  even  any  members 
of  the  Bobby  Baker  staff  to  question 
them. 

There  would  be  no  more  possibility  of 
eliminating  politics — rouuh,  tough,  par- 
tisan politics — from  the  orii^inal  Jordan 
resolution  now  before  us  than  there  was 
of  eliminating  politics  in  the  Bobby 
Baker  investigation.  And  in  that  inves- 
tigation partisan  pohtics  reigned  su- 
preme. 

For  us  therefore  now  to  set  up  a  so- 
called  code  of  ethics  to  be  administered 
on  a  partisan  basis  by  this  same  commit- 
tee would  be  a  fraud  on  the  public. 

I  doubt  if  even  the  members  of  the 
majority  party,  after  a  year  or  two,  would 
find  that  this  was  a  happy  assignment 
or  one  which  they  could  di.sciiarge  with- 
out partisanship  or  in  clear  conscience. 
So  if  we  are  to  have  this  kind  of  moni- 
toring mechanism — and  I  am  not  sure 
in  my  own  mind  whether  we  should  have 
it  or  not — a  strictly  bipartisan  commis- 
sion with  an  equal  number  of  blue  rib- 
bon Senators  of  both  parties  from  the 
top  eliminates  the  ugly  accusation  of 
political  activity.  We  can  no  more  elim- 
inate the  activity  of  politics  from  a 
partisan  committee  dealing  with  issues 
of  this  kind  than  we  can  force  the  Po- 
tomac River  to  run  up  hill  by  senatorial 
action.    Certain  things  are  fundamental. 


Therefore  I  certainly  hope  that  this 
Cooper  substitute  will  be  adopted  If  it 
is  adopted,  I  shall  vote  for  tlie  measure, 
although,  as  I  have  said.  I  am  not  sure 
we  do  better  to  build  up  the  reputation 
of  the  Senate  and  of  Senators  by  passing 
a  re.solutioii,  which  is  a  sort  of  collective 
indictment  of  us  all.  than  we  would  by 
relying  upon  the  good  judgment  of  the 
people  back  home,  under  the  open  by- 
play of  political  activity,  where  we  are 
subject  to  the  light  of  investigation  and 
examination 

Hut  if  we  move  in  this  direction.  I  .sug- 
gest that  we  do  it  without  partisanship, 
without  iwlitics.  with  a  select  committee 
It  would  bo  a  commltt+'e  to  which  few 
Membt^rs  would  luspire,  and  there  might 
be  a  little  difficulty  m  p<Tsuading  Mem- 
t>ers  to  serve  on  the  committee  But  it 
would  operate  with  Justice  as  its  lode 
star  rather  than  with  partisan  politics  as 
Its  master. 

I  do  not  know  what  the  end  of  the  road 
IS  going  to  bt'  If  we  start  changing  the 
proud  letters  USS  "  which  have  stood 
for  centuries  for  the  US  Senate  by  mov- 
ing toward  an  organization  that  might 
be  known  as  the  Union  of  .st>natorial 
snoopers.  I  do  not  know  whether  we  ele- 
vate or  bemean  ourselves. 

I  certainly  have  no  suspicion  of  my 
colleagues  which  would  lead  me  to  ac- 
cept such  an  assignment.  I  for  one  would 
rather  be  among  the  investigated  than 
among  the  investigators.  So.  if  it  were 
offered  me.  I  would  not  consider  serving 
on  it  additionally,  becau.se  I  think  if  there 
is  a  need  for  it  at  all,  it  should  b<'  pro- 
vided for  under  a  Federal  statute  If 
there  is  a  need  for  it.  is  it  as  necessary 
for  the  other  side  of  the  Capitol  lus  for 
this  one.  I  do  not  consider  the  body  in 
which  I  serve  to  be  composed  of  Members 
who  are  collectively  guilty  of  collusion 
and  corruption  to  a  greater  or  le.sser  e.\- 
tent  than  Members  on  the  other  side  of 
the  Capit'il  It  would  be  an  unfortunate 
and.  I  believe,  an  inaccurate  public  con- 
fession on  our  part. 

I  would  much  prefer  to  have  a  Federal 
statute  uhich  would  bring  in  the  House 
and  all  its  staff  members,  which  would 
bring  in  the  Senate  and  all  its  stalT  niem- 
bt>rs.  which  would  bring  in  the  executive 
branch  of  the  Government  and  all  its 
.statT  members,  which  would  briniz  m  the 
members  of  the  Supreme  Court  and  all 
their  staff  members,  and  which  might  at 
least  take  into  consideration  the  feasi- 
bility of  bringing  within  the  purview  of 
the  act  all  the  fine  and  friendly  people 
who  are  admitted  to  the  press  galleries. 
and  ail  the  employers  paying  their  sal- 
aries 

If  we  are  going  in  for  a  snooper  society 
aiKl  a  nation  of  informers.  I  do  not  know 
where  we  would  finally  stop  or  draw  the 
line  Frankly,  I  am  surprised  at  the 
growing  volume  of  suggestiorxs  that  all 
Federal  income  tax  returns  should  either 
b«'  publicized  or  b*-  made  open  for  public 
inspection 

I  doubt  if  the  conduet  of  the  Mtnnbers 
or  employees  of  the  US  Senate  over  its 
history  is  such  that  we  should  pillory 
ourselves  and  say  we  are  bad  and  that 
we  must  establish  some  kind  of  moni- 
tor, some  kind  of  public  conscience,  some 
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kind  of  goldfish  bowl,  some  kind  of 
X-ray  technique,  to  examine  and  patrol 
the  morality  and  decency  of  Members 
of  the  Senate  and  Its  staffs.  I  do  not 
think  It  would  help  us  in  national  repu- 
tation or  international  repute.  But  this 
Is  one  mans  Impression. 

I  shall  be  happy  to  vote  for  the  Cooper 
substitute,  beoau.se  it  is  fair  and  impar- 
tlal.  It  is  an  objective,  nonpolitical  way 
of  going  about  the  job  of  snooping  on 
one  another.  If  there  exists  a  prevailing 
opinion  that  this  should  be  done  to  make 
the  U  S  Senate  appear  decent  and  hon- 
orable and  respectable 

But  if  we  go  to  the  other  extreme  and 
turn  this  Cooper  substitute  down  and 
try.  through  the  mechanics  of  a  two- 
party  political  system,  to  put  six  mem- 
bers of  the  majority  party  with  three 
members  of  the  minority  party  on  the 
Rules  Conunlttee  and  say,  'We  are  go- 
ing to  Investigate  the  honesty  of  that 
man,"  of  course,  it  will  mean  a  member 
of  the  rmnonty. 

Does  anyone  really  believe  that  a  Rules 
Cormnittee  which  would  not  call  a  wit- 
ness requested  by  the  three  Republicans 
in  the  Bobby  Baker  investigation,  merely 
becau.se  Bobby  Wiis  a  member  of  the 
Democratic  Party,  would  ever  call  in  a 
Member  of  the  Senate  who  was  a  Dem- 
ocrat, and  investigate  him?  Certainly, 
the  solicitude  shown  with  lespoct  to  Bob- 
by would  be  small  compared  with  the 
solicitude  given,  for  the  .'.ame  reasons, 
by  Members  of  the  Senate  toward  Mem- 
bers of  their  own  party  Thus  the  Rules 
Committee  resolution  could  never  pro- 
vide an  impartial  jurisdiction — It  would 
serve  more  ius  a  protective  shield  for  the 
Democrats  and  a  po.ssibility  for  pillory- 
ing Republican  Senators  or  dissident 
D«:'mocrats  If  a  committee  is  needed  at 
all  to  enable  us  to  trust  and  respect  one 
another — it  at  least  should  be  a  commit- 
tee devoid  of  partisan  political  prejudice. 

I  suspect,  if  come  that  happy  day 
when  the  Republicans  will  be  in  control, 
that  we  would  act  under  the  same  com- 
pulsion. So  I  am  not  making  any  criti- 
cism of  the  party  now  In  the  majority. 
Tins  Is  the  political  game  by  which  we 
live  and  which  we  play.  But  if  we  try 
to  create  such  a  monitoring  mechanism, 
giving  the  majority  party  an  opportu- 
nity to  investigate  a  Member  of  the 
minority,  and  then  wait  until  there  is  a 
cliant^e  in  the  pendulum  to  realistically 
investigate  a  Member  of  the  other  side, 
where  does  It  lead?  Is  this  to  become  a 
part  of  intimidation,  an  effort  to  strike 
down  the  two-party  .system?  Is  this  an 
attempt  to  strike  down  the  two-party 
system  and  give  one  party  in  Congress 
complete  and  monolithic  control,  enabl- 
ing it  to  say.  'You  had  better  vote  right 
or  we  will  investigate  you:  and  if  we  do 
not  have  any  nood  charges,  we  will  trump 
up  some  bad  ones,  and  when  you  are  once 
accused,  the  publicity  alone  will  defeat 
you.  You  had  better  go  along  with  the 
party  in  power,  because  we  are  the  public 
con.science.  We  control  the  ethics  com- 
putor  by  a  2-to-l  majority." 

This  Is  no  way  to  build  up  respect  for 
the  Senate.  This  is  no  way  to  build  up 
mutual  respect  and  amity  within  a  legis- 
lative body.  If  we  do  not  trust  each 
other,  let  us  then  adopt  the  amendment 
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offered  by  the  Senator  from  Kentucky 
[Mr.  Cooper  1.  and  at  least  keep  the 
process  clean  and  equitable  insofar  as 
politics  are  concerned.  Let  us  avoid 
creating  a  coverup  mechanism  for  the 
majoritv  and  a  coercive  device  to  punish 
or  pillory  the  minority. 

We  can  tell  from  the  recent  Bobby 
Baker  record  the  total  failure  which 
would  result  from  a  politically  inspired, 
created,  and  controlled  committee  on  so- 
called  ethical  behavior. 

I  shall  vote  for  the  Cooper  substitute. 
I  shall  do  it  with  reservations,  because 
I  am  not  ."^ure  that,  as  a  society  of  snoop- 
PJ.J;  v^e  would  do  a  better  job  than  as 
Senators. 

If  we  are  ix)sitive  that  public  morality 
has  broken  down  to  the  point  where 
we  need  this  kind  of  thing  for  the  Sen- 
ate. It  ouu'ht  to  be  applied  to  the  House. 
{oo-  It  ought  to  include  members  of 
the  exts.^utivt>  and  judicial  branches,  and 
perhaps  the  media  of  communications 
and  organizations  to  influence  public  de- 
ci.'iions  Perhaps  it  should  go  further.  I 
do  not  know.  All  of  the  foregoing  and 
many  others  are  subject  to  the  same 
k;i^.ds  of  temptation  that  the  members 
of  the  legislative,  judiciary,  and  execu- 
tive may  l)o  subjected  to. 

I  congratulate  the  Senator  from  Ken- 
tucky for  injecting  some  clear  thinking 
and  .some  simple,  old-fashioned  Ameri- 
can honesty  into  a  proposal  ol  this  kind. 

I  hope  his  amendment  is  adopted  as  a 
.lUbstituto  for  the  Jordan  resolution. 

Mr  COOPER.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  South  Dakota.  I  hope  the  Senate 
will  consider  the  substitute  not  as  a 
partisan  proposal,  not  even  as  a  proposal 

I I  pa.ss  judgment  upon  the  Rules  Com- 
mittee m  connection  with  the  Baker 
case,  but  uixin  the  basis  of  the  duties 
that  would  have  to  be  performed.  I  be- 
lieve those  duties  would  be  better  per- 
formed by  a  .'^elect  committee. 

I  a.sk  for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  the 
amendment,  as  modified. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
President.  I  have  listened  with  a  great 
deal  of  interest  to  all  the  discussion  that 
has  taken  place  on  the  substitute  amend- 
ment. I  say  to  Senators  who  have  been 
talking  about  the  lack  of  investigation 
that  if  they  will  take  the  time  to  read 
the  approximately  7.000  pages  of  testi- 
mony that  have  been  taken,  they  will 
find  an  answer  to  everything  that  they 
have  .said  was  not  done. 

There  is  not  a  person  they  have  men- 
tioned who  has  not  been  interviewed  and 
whose  interview  has  not  been  recorded, 
and  on  whom  information  is  not  avail- 
able. If  we  had  needed  more  informa- 
tion, we  would  have  obtained  it. 

I  remind  the  Senate  that  the  six 
Democratic  members  of  the  committee 
are  just  as  honest  as  the  three  Repub- 
lican members.  Nothing  was  burled; 
nothing  was  hidden.  Every  piece  of 
testimony  was  reproduced  In  three 
copies.  One  copy  was  given  to  the  mi- 
nority counsel,  one  copy  to  the  majority 
counsel,  and  one  copy  was  kept  for  the 
staff.  Every  person  who  was  mentioned 
was  Interviewed,  and  all  the  information 
that  we  needed  was  obtained.  That  in- 
formation was  made  avsiilable  to  us. 


The  proposal  of  the  Senator  from  Ken- 
tucky was  considered  by  the  Rules  Com- 
mittee. We  discussed  it  thoroughly,  and 
the  proposal  was  defeated. 

In  the  first  place,  from  all  the  infor- 
mation and  all  the  testimony  that  has 
been  obtained,  and  from  what  all  the 
witnesses  have  said,  I  do  not  see  any 
necessity  for  investigating  the  Senate. 
Not  one  Senator  has  had  a  finger  of 
suspicion  pointed  at  him;  nor  has  any 
suggestion  been  made  that  any  Senator 
has  done  anything  wrong.  If  any  Sen- 
ator had  done  anything  wrong,  we  would 
have  known  about  it,  because  we  have 
gone  into  every  phase  of  Bobby  Baker's 
activities. 

We  have  examined  every  bank  account 
he  has.  We  know  every  director  and 
every  corporation  that  he  has  had  any 
dealings  with.  We  know  all  the  facts. 
We  know  where  he  bought  every  piece 
of  meat  and  where  he  sold  it.  We  know- 
all  about  the  Serv-U  Corp.  and  his  other 
activities.  We  know  all  about  his  trips 
to  South  America  and  to  the  Caribbean ; 
with  whom  he  went  there  and  whom  he 
saw.  There  is  very  little,  indeed,  that  we 
do  not  know  at>out. 

If  the  Senate  wishes  to  set  up  a  police 
force  in  the  Senate,  it  can  do  so,  but 
there  is  no  reason  why  we  should  set  up 
a  select  committee.  I  do  not  believe  we 
need  a  police  force.  If  there  is  a  neces- 
sity for  a  FMDlice  force,  we  do  not  need 
to  set  up  a  permanent  select  committee 
to  investigate  and  to  make  recommenda- 
tions on  wrongdoing.  I  have  been  in  the 
Senate  for  more  than  6  years,  and  in 
that  time  Mr.  Baker  has  been  the  only 
one  who  has  been  accused  of  doing  any- 
thing wrong  that  I  know  about. 

The  minute  w^e  set  up  a  permanent  staff 
in  a  select  committee,  with  minority 
counsel  and  majority  counsel,  and  a  sec- 
retary, with  rules,  and  so  forth,  the  staflf 
will  have  to  try  to  find  something  to  do, 
to  find  some  wrongdoing,  for  fear  that 
they  will  lose  their  jobs. 

There  is  no  need  for  a  police  force  in 
the  Senate.  No  Senator  needs  to  have 
his  conduct  looked  after.  It  is  good.  If 
It  were  not,  we  would  know  something 
about  it.  No  one  has  accused  any  Sena- 
tor of  doing  anything  wrong.  There  is 
not  the  slightest  suspicion  of  that.  I 
wish  that  to  be  completely  understood 
by  everyone  in  the  United  States.  I  wish 
this  statement  to  go  out  to  everyone,  and 
I  want  it  to  be  heard  by  everyone  in  the 
country. 

The  Senate  has  been  downgraded  by 
the  kind  of  discussion  we  have  heard  this 
afternoon.    I  do  not  like  it  a  bit. 

I  hope  the  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  Kentucky  will  not  be  agreed  to.  I 
do  not  care  whether  the  Senate  adopts 
the  other  resolution.  I  do  not  believe 
we  need  a  police  force  in  the  Senate. 
The  Rules  Committee  did  not  ask  for  it. 
It  was  suggested.  A  committee  is  already 
in  existence  to  deal  with  any  matter  that 
can  be  brought  to  its  attention,  in  case 
there  Is  a  violation ;  and  in  that  case  there 
is  a  place  where  it  can  be  considered. 
We  do  not  need  a  new  committee  and  a 
new  staff.  We  do  not  need  a  police  force. 
If  something  is  found,  we  have  a  place  to 
to  go  with  it.    I  hope  the  amendment  of 


the  Senator  from  Kentucky  will  be  voted 
down. 

The      PRESIDING      OFFICER.     The 

question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment, in  the  nature  of  a  substitute,  as 
modified,  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
Kentucky  [Mr.  Cooper]. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President.  I  had 
anticipated  that  perhaps  the  pending 
resolution  would  not  require  more  than 
an  hour  of  the  Senate's  time.  I  thought 
that  the  insertion  of  the  word  "respon- 
sible" after  the  word  "jurisdiction"  in 
the  resolution  would  be  about  the  only 
amendment  in  which  there  would  be  any 
interest.  I  see  nothing  offensive  in  the 
pending  resolution. 

But  now  comes  the  other  proposal.  I 
had  marked  it  up.  I  had  taken  some 
exceptions  to  it,  which  I  did  not  utter.  I 
understand  that  the  first  section  has 
been  stricken.  While  I  did  not  hear  the 
argument,  I  assume  that  the  argument 
was  the  one  I  would  make;  namely,  that 
when  we  use  the  w^ords  "direct  or  in- 
direct interest,"  and  "financial  or  other- 
wise." the  language  could  very  well  be 
interpreted  to  mean  that  if  General 
Motors  had  a  tank  contract  with  the 
Army,  and  I  owned  a  few  shares  of  Gen- 
eral Motors  stock,  that  ownership  might 
be  considered  an  indirect  interest,  and 
that  an  allegation  could  be  made  that 
there  was  a  conflict  of  interest. 

There  were  other  items  in  it,  including, 
of  course,  the  word  "permanent."  For 
myself,  I  cannot  see  the  wisdom  of  set- 
ting up  a  permanent  select  committee, 
staffed,  and  given  the  necessary  powers 
to  make  investigations  and  also  to  re- 
port, either  in  the  form  of  a  written  re- 
port or  in  the  form  of  a  resolution. 

I  thought  perhaps  all  this  would  be 
cured  by  what  I  contemplated  when 
Senate  Resolution  337  was  before  the 
Senate.  It  is  appropriate  that  Senate 
Resolution  338  should  be  before  the  Sen- 
ate now.  The  distinguished  Senator 
from  Delaware  [Mr.  Williams]  had  pre- 
pared for  it.  I  thought  it  was  appro- 
priate to  consider  it  before  the  other 
one.  It  had  some  bearing  and  signifi- 
cance so  far  as  the  succeeding  disclosure 
resolution  was  concerned. 

What  bothers  me  about  all  this  is  that 
all  afternoon  we  have  been  singling  out 
the  U.S.  Senate  as  a  recreant  body  which 
needs  discipline  and  monitoring.  I  do 
not  agree  for  a  moment  with  that 
premise. 

It  is  for  that  reason,  Mr.  President, 
that  I  have  been  trying  to  be  faithful 
in  attendance  all  afternoon,  so  that  when 
Senate  Resolution  337  came  before  the 
Senate  I  could  make  a  motion  to  recom- 
mit it  with  instructions,  and  then  have 
the  Rules  Committee  consider  it.  This 
might  involve  the  preparation  of  a  joint 
resolution,  providing  for  a  commission  of 
17  persons,  4  from  the  Senate,  4  from  the 
House,  and  others  to  be  appointed  by  the 
President. 

That  Commission  would  have  plenary 
powers.  It  would  make  an  investigation 
and,  generally  speaking,  a  very  broad 
study,  to  include  not  only  the  Senate,  but 
the  House  of  Representatives,  all  of  the 
executive  branch,  and  all  of  the  judi- 
ciary. 
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If  we  are  to  do  anything  worth  while 
anything  that  Is  durable,  in  the  field  of 
ethics  and  standards,  we  cannot  limit  it 
to  the  Senate. 

I  believe  that  we  point  the  finger  of 
guUt  at  ourselves  when  we  do  it.  I  will 
not  accept  the  charge  of  sjuilt  or  let  any- 
one demean  or  denurate  this  body,  bf- 
cause  there  Is  nothing  to  support  that 
kind  of  contention 

My  hope  was  that  most  of  this  pro- 
posal would  have  been  voted  down. 

Deep  as  is  my  afTectlon  for  the  great 
Senator  from  Kentucky,  and  considering 
the  vast  amount  of  time  that  he  has  de- 
voted to  this  whole  matter.  I  still  believe 
that  his  amendment  should  bt>  defeated 
We  ought  to  wait  until  we  have  the  dis- 
closure resolution  before  us.  which,  in 
the  opinion  of  the  Sei^.ator  from  Dtla- 
ware  (Mr.  Willia.ms!  and  I  agree  with 
him — Is  not  worth  the  paper  it  is  writ- 
ten on. 

There  are  3.100  persons.  Including  Sen- 
ators, employed  on  thi.s  .^ide  of  tht-  Cap- 
itol. Read  the  formula,  the  resolution 
applies  only  to  450  who  come  within  a 
certain  pay  scale  What  about  the  other 
2.600?  Why  should  they  r.ot  all  be  in- 
cluded? I  can  fancy  tliat  if  somebody 
had  malice  and  mischief  in  his  heart  and 
came  here  to  get  a  spot  on  a  committee 
and  It  was  worth  $10,000  gross,  he  minht 
say.  "Mr.  Chairman,  I  will  take  $9,000." 
and  get  himself  a  spot  The  ctjmmittee 
would  save  $1,000,  and  he  would  not  be 
touched  by  the  disclosure  resolution. 
What  kind  of  nonsense  is  this'' 

There  Is  time  in  which  to  do  this  job. 
if  we  want  an  objective  job  Instead  of 
trying  to  Judge  one  another  in  this  body, 
we  had  better  get  a  look  from  the  (Uit- 
slde,  because  that  is  the  only  way  to  in- 
sure objectivity  and  have  it  apply  to  the 
entire  governmental  structure. 

We  hear  charges  made  from  time  to 
time  against  the  judiciary-  I  received 
one  on  the  telephone  this  morning  from 
Oklahoma. 

I  suppose  it  will  be  in  my  lap  within 
the  next  few  days  The.se  things  happen 
all  the  time.  So  why  start  or  stop  with 
the  U.S.  Senate'' 

The  chairman  of  the  committee  is  cor- 
rect. This  is  the  only  incident  within 
my  memory,  at  least,  so  it  goes  up  in  the 
sky  like  a  nuclear  cloud  What  a  time 
we  have  had  to  ha.ssle  with  it.  Thmk 
of  when  the  Investigation  startecjr.  I  re- 
member when  I  sat  with  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  I>^Iaware  '  Mr 
WiLLMMS]  and  the  majority  leader  of 
the  Senate  [Mr  Ma.nsfiei.d!  as  we  talked 
about  the  original  resolution.  I  sat  In 
on  all  the  earlier  meetings,  as  my  good 
friend  from  Delaware  wil'  admit,  and 
we  agreed  that  something  had  to  be  done. 

Then  came  the  differences  of  opin- 
ion— the  question  of  who  should  testify 
and  who  should  not  testify:  and  the 
question  of  procedure  It  went  on  end- 
lessly for  months 

Now  we  have  before  us  a  resolution 
that  does  not  ko  to  the  heart  of  the 
problem  because  it  provides  for  no  en- 
forcement power  and  no  disciplinary- 
power.  I  am  referring  to  Senate  Reso- 
lution 337.  All  it  can  amount  to  is  to 
add  to  the  Senate  rules  a  piece  of 
nuisance,  providing  for  reports  that  the 


Secretary  of  the  Senate  will  publish. 
Let  us  see  who  will  make  a  dash  for  that 
otTlce.  when  the  copies  are  ready.  Ut  see 
how  much  stock  one  owns  and  what  his 
interests  are,  here,  then-,  and  every- 
where. 

I  affirm  and  reaftirm  what  I  have  said 
on  other  occasions  I  do  not  propose  t(j 
forfeit  my  citi/en.-^hip  m  this  country  by 
virtue  of  the  fact  that  I  hold  public  of- 
fice The  Constitution  says  nothing 
about  it.  The  law  says  nothing  ab<jut 
it.  My  constituents  can  .scrt-en  me  at 
any  time  They  are  free  at  any  meeting 
to  make  a  charge  and  get  a  respon.se 
from  me  off  the  platform,  if  they  so  de- 
sire, In  that  respect,  vve  ditTer  e.s.sen- 
tlally  from  persons  whose  nominations 
must  be  confirmed  by  the  Senate  for  the 
otHces  to  which  they  are  a[)pomted.  We 
can  bring  before  us  Charlie  Wilson  or 
somebody  else  to  find  out  how  much 
stock  he  has  for  practical  purposes, 
we  ask  such  persons  all  sorts  of  ques- 
tions There  is  no  other  way  to  screen 
them. 

But  when  we  go  back  home,  we  con- 
front our  constituents.  They  are  not 
tongue-tied  They  are  not  reticent, 
either.  They  ask  us  questions.  They 
;t.sk  them  of  me  by  mail,  time  after 
time.  I  reply  that  I  think  :t  is  my  private 
busine.ss 

Whenever  all  the  citi/enr>-  who  file 
some  of  the  90  million  income  tax  re- 
turns are  willing  to  see  them  nailed  on 
the  courthouse  door,  where  all  can  read 
them.  I  shall  be  ready,  too.  But  that 
is  an  incident  of  citizenship:  and  ever 
since  we  first  had  an  income  ta.x.  through 
the  constitutional  amendment  of  1913. 
Congress  has  gone  to  no  end  of  trouble 
to  guard  income  tax  returns  and  safe- 
guard them  against  snoopers  and  bucket 
shop  operators.  That  challenge  has 
been  before  the  Senate  and  House  many 
times  Always  we  have  jireserved  the 
.secrecy 

Now  we  aie  wrestling  with  a  propo.sal 
for  a  permanent  .select  committrr.  com- 
posed of  majority  and  minority,  and  a 
staff.  What  do  Senators  think  will  hap- 
pen'' We  mr-:ht  very  well  know  nierr 
have  been  so  many  leaks  that  I  am  cer- 
tain there  are  no  secrets  in  the  Capitol 
At  least.  I  have  discovered  that  there 
are  no  secreLs  so  far  as  I  am  concerned 
That  is  why  I  .see  myself  paraded  on  the 
front  page  every  .so  often  It  is  so  mucli 
better  to  confess  one's  sins  out  in  the 
open  and  to  do  his  sinning  in  the  open, 
where  everyone  can  see.  than  to  have 
It  shrouded  in  mystery-  and  in  mystic 
terms. 

I  hope  the  amendment  will  not  b«- 
adopted  With  proper  regard  for  my  dis- 
tinguished friend  from  Kentucky.  I 
know  he  has  been  laborlnu;  for  the  an- 
swer    This  is  not  the  answer. 

I  shall  not  point  the  finger  only  at 
the  Senate,  as  if  only  here  there  Is  mis- 
chief and  wrongdoing  I  sometimes 
think  of  the  Member  of  Congress  whose 
wif.'  awakened  him  one  nuht  She  said. 
■John,  get  up  Tliere  are  burglars  in 
the  house." 

He  said.  Oh,  no.  my  love  Go  back 
to  t>-d  There  may  be  bumlars  In  the 
Senate,  but  there  are  none  m  the  House." 


So  we  are  about  to  eventuate  it  but 
not  by  my  vote.  I  hope  we  shallwalt 
until  the  next  resolution  comes,  inci- 
dentally,  if  the  majority  leader  is  in  the 
Chamber 

Mr  MANSPIKIJJ.    I  am  here. 

Mr  UIRKSEN.  I  should  like  to  make 
a  plea  to  him  now.  since  it  is  almost  5 
o'clock,  that  the  Senate  put  aside  Sen- 
ate' Resolution  337  until  Monday.  Give 
lis  Saturday  off.  We  need  it  We  have 
been  stru'-;uling  against  fatinue  since  we 
came  back  from  San  Franci.sco  I  hope 
there  is  the  charily  of  St.  Paul  in  the 
majority  leader's  heart.  Let  us  dispose 
of  this  resolution  tonight.  IxH  us  sleep 
o.-i  S«Miate  Resolution  337  Monday  we 
shall  be  fresh.  I  doubt  whether  it  will 
take  too  long  to  dispose  of  it.  I  shall  im- 
mediately offer  the  motion  to  recommit. 
W.>  can  voU:"  on  it  If  it  Is  voted  down, 
very  well. 

There  is  no  other  way  to  achieve  the 
desired  result.  We  cannot  get  around 
the  fact  that  what  is  pt-nding  is  a  Senate 
re.solution.  A  general  bill  cannot  be  in- 
troduced under  the  rule.  I  doubt 
whether  a  joint  re.solution  could  be  in- 
r  reduced  Tlierefore.  it  is  necessary  to 
recommit  to  committtx^  with  instructions 
to  introduce  a  joint  resolution  and  re- 
port back  forthwith. 

But  I  have  « I  veil  the  Senate  a  skele- 
ton— an  overall,  huh-level  commission 
consisting  of  17  persons,  carefully  se- 
hx-ted.  4  from  the  Senate,  4  from  the 
Hou.se.  and  9  from  the  public  and  the 
executive  branch.  Let  such  a  commis- 
sion work  on  the  problem  for  a  little 
while.  We  have  not  found  the  answer 
yet.  so  we  can  afford  to  take  time  before 
we  throw  another  stone's  length. 

Mr  M.ANSHFI.D.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Illinois  yield? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN     I  yield 

Mr  MANSFIELD.  There  is  no  Mem- 
ber of  this  body  U^  whom  I  would  rather 
accede  than  the  distinguished  minority 
leader  But  I  believe  the  Senate  should 
rem;iin  m  se.ssion  until  late  this  evening. 
I,  too,  am  tired.  I  believe  tl  •  Senate 
should  meet  tomorrow,  and  come  in 
early.  We  ought  to  stay  with  the  busi- 
ne.ss confronting  the  Senate.  There  are 
awaiting  action  the  foreign  aid.  interest 
equalization,  and  beef  imports  bills,  12 
appropriation  bills,  and  many  other  bills. 
I  should  like  to  see  them  considered  be- 
fore the  Democratic  Convention  begins 
on  August  24. 

I  have  been  tellmg  Senators  that  the 
Senate  would  remain  in  .session  late  to- 
night, and  I  believe  that  it  will.  I  also 
believe  that  it  will  be  in  session  tomor- 
row, but  in  view  of  the  suggestion  made. 
I  will  discu.ss  the  situation  with  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Illinois.  I  hope 
that  the  Senate  can  stay  with  this  issue 
until  it  finishes  consideration  of  both 
resolutions,  one  way  or  the  other. 

I  thought  that  when  the  Senate 
started  today,  against  our  wishes,  with 
Senate  Re.solution  33R.  it  would  not  be 
too  long  on  it,  and  would  reach  the  other 
Senate  re.solution  and  i)erhai>s  flni.sh  late 
tonight  or  tomorrow.  But,  that  is  up  U) 
the  Senate. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Will  my  dear  friend, 
the  Senator  from  Montana,  be  in  the 
mood   to  bargain   in   his  office  after  a 
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while,  as  Abraham  did  with  the  Lord? 

I  will  come  over. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.    I  will  come  over. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  will  see  him  in  his 
ofBce.     I  hope  he  will  be  tractable. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  yield? 

Mr  DIRKSEN.    I  yield. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished SenaUjr.  I  agree  with  practi- 
cally everything  the  Senator  has  said. 
I  am  opposed  to  Senate  Resolution  337 
and  Senate  Resolution  338.  I  do  not  be- 
lieve that  they  would  bring  about  jus- 
tice. I  do  not  believe  that  they  would 
solve  the  problem,  but  that  they  would 
create  more  problems  than  they  would 
solve.    But  I  shall  not  go  into  that. 

We  are  facing  this  particular  situa- 
tion with  respect  to  the  substitute  of- 
fered by  the  Senator  from  Kentucky. 

St-nate  Re.solution  338  vests  in  the 
Rules  Committee  certain  powers  of  In- 
vestigation, and  so  forth. 

If  we  are  to  have  such  a  committee, 
I  believe  that  it  should  be  a  select  com- 
mittee. If  we  are  to  do  anything  like 
this,  it  should  not  be  by  a  regular  stand- 
ing cMiiiniitee.  As  a  member  of  the 
Rules  Coininittee,  I  do  not  wish  such  a 
resix)nsibility.  Therefore.  I  have  stated 
that  I  favor  the  substitute  amendment 
of  the  Senator  from  Kentucky.  I  am 
concerned  that  the  great  eloquence  of 
the  minority  leader  might  be  used  to 
defeat  the  substitute,  and  then  we  would 
end  by  pa.ssing  Senate  Resolution  338, 
which  I  believe  would  be  a  very  bad  mis- 
lake.  So.  I  call  that  to  the  attention 
of  the  Senate. 

I  believe  that  the  substitute  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Kentucky  is 
much  to  be  preferred  over  this  one,  but 
I  would  not  be  too  unhappy  if  we  did  not 
pet  either  one.  Definitely,  we  should  not 
pass  Senate  Resolution  337,  because  it 
would  not  end  corruption.  It  would  be 
an  umbrella  and  a  smokescreen.  But 
I  hope  that  the  minority  leader  will  not 
u.se  his  great  influence  to  defeat  the 
Cooper  substitute  amendment  and  then 
permit  Senate  Resolution  338  to  pass. 

Mr  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from   Illinois  yield? 

Mr  DIRKSEN.     I  yield. 

Mr.  CLARK.  When  the  distinguished 
minority  leader  goes  to  bargain  with 
the  majority  leader  with  respect  to  what 
we  should  do  timewise,  I  hope  that  he 
will  bear  in  mind  that  I  have  pending 
at  the  desk  10  amendments  to  Resolu- 
tion 338  which  it  is  my  present  intention 
to  call  up.  I  do  not  wish  Senators  to 
go  without  the  proper  amount  of  sleep. 

Mr  DIRKSEN.  Does  the  Senator  pro- 
pose to  discuss  them  all? 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  do.  They  are  amend- 
ments to  Senate  Resolution  338,  not  to 
Senate  Resolution  337. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Let  us  get  this  clear. 
Are  those  amendments  to  Senate  Reso- 
lution 337? 

Mr  CLARK.  I  beg  the  Senator's  par- 
don. To  Senate  Resolution  337.  not  to 
Senate  Resolution  338. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  That  is  what  I 
thought.  I  sincerely  hope  the  Senator 
will  not  dissuade  me  from  the  efforts 
I  shall  make  after  a  while.    So  that  we 


may  be  clear,  the  Senator's  amendments 
are  to  the  resolution  still  to  come? 

Mr.  CLARK.    The  Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  yield? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.    I  yield. 

Mr.  CANNON.  There  are  certain 
amendments  with  regard  to  the  coverage 
of  Senate  Resolution  337.  Therefore,  I 
have  checked  with  the  Parliamentarian 
and  find  that  rather  than  a  recommittal, 
we  could  make  it  a  Senate  joint  resolu- 
tion and  then  it  would  be  permissive, 
with  unanimous  consent,  to  make  it  a 
Senate  joint  resolution  on  the  floor.  I 
have  prepared  an  amendment  accord- 
ingly which,  if  admitted  now,  when  Sen- 
ate Resolution  337  is  up,  would  bring 
in  many  of  the  additional  people  to 
which  the  distinguished  Senator  re- 
ferred, being  principally  the  Members  of 
the  House,  the  members  of  the  execu- 
tive branch,  members  of  the  military 
services,  and  employees  of  the  Federal 
Crovernment  who  fall  in  this  category. 
I  should  like  the  Senator  to  know  that. 
If  we  obtain  unanimous  consent  for  the 
amendment  of  the  title,  I  shall  propose 
such  an  amendment. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  We  all  know,  of 
course,  how  controversial  this  subject 
has  been.  I  did  not  dare  proceed  w-ith 
the  delicate  thread  of  unanimous  con- 
sent. I  have  to  be  sure — in  the  absence 
of  consent — how  to  bring  this  issue  be- 
fore the  Senate.  That  is  the  only  rea- 
son for  the  motion  to  recommit. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  yield  further? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.    I  yield. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  should  like  to  suggest 
to  the  Senator  that  there  is  now  on  the 
calendar  Senate  Concurrent  Resolution 
1,  introduced  originally  by  me,  and 
cosponsored  by  a  great  many  Senators. 
It  is  on  the  calendar,  and  by  a  simple 
amendment  we  could  include  what  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  has  proposed. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  The  only  trouble  is. 
of  course,  that  Senate  Concurrent  Reso- 
lution 1  is  not  before  us — and  this 
is.  But,  Mr.  President.  I  shall  not  delay 
the  vote,  but  I  felt  that  I  should  at  least 
indicate  to  the  Senate  what  I  had  in 
mind,  if  we  should  come  to  Senate  Reso- 
lution 337  and  not  set  up  this  kind  of 
permanent  select  committee. 

At  this  point  I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  I  do  not  wish  to  discuss  the 
merits  or  the  demerits  of  the  proposal 
which  the  distinguished  minority  leader 
will  later  make  in  connection  with  Sen- 
ate Resolution  337.  That  can  be  taken 
care  of  next  Monday  when  that  Senate 
resolution  is  before  us.  I  should  like  to 
pwint  out  that  Senate  Resolution  338  is 
before  the  Senate  now  and  under  that 
resolution  it  does  empower  the  Senate 
Rules  Committee  with  authority  to  in- 
vestigate any  suggested  irregularity  or 
impropriety  on  the  part  of  Members  of 
the  Senate  or  its  employees. 

The  only  question  before  the  Senate 
now  is  whether  we  accept  the  Cooper 
substitute  amendment,  which  would  con- 
fer similar  powers  until  a  select  com- 
mittee composed  of  equal  representation 
of  both  pohtical  parties,  or  whether  we 
confer   that   power  as  proposed   under 


Senate  Resolution  338  upon  a  politically 
constituted  committee.  I  do  not  say 
that  as  any  reflection  on  the  present 
committee. 

It  would  be  a  similar  situation  if  the 
Republicans  controlled  the  Congress.  I 
believe  that  any  committee  dealing  with 
such  delicate  questions  which  involve  the 
conduct  of  our  employees  and  the  con- 
duct of  Members  of  the  Senate  should 
always  be  done  on  a  strictly  bipartisan 
basis.  I  hope  that  the  subcommittee 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Ken- 
tucky will  be  adopted,  even  though  there 
may  be  those  who  would  not  support  the 
final  passage  of  the  resolution. 

Personally  I  shall  support  it  on  final 
passage,  but  I  can  understand  the  argu- 
ment of  those  who  disagree. 

I  think  that  the  Senate  has  a  respon- 
sibility to  face  up  to  this  question  and 
enact  a  prop)osal  that  will  really  do  the 
job. 

That  is  why  I  said  that  the  next  reso- 
lution to  be  considered  is  not  adequate. 
It  is  shot  full  of  loopholes,  and  when  it 
is  before  us  we  will  have  some  amend- 
ments to  offer  which  will  strengthen  it. 

We  can  make  a  choice.  Will  we  con- 
fer these  powers  on  a  standing  commit- 
tee which  will  always  be  balanced  along 
political  lines,  as  the  Senate  Rules  Com- 
mittee will  be  constituted  whether  it  be 
controlled  by  Republicans  or  Democrats, 
or  do  we  want  a  bipartisan  committee? 
As  the  Senator  from  Kentucky  pointed 
out,  we  have  many  precedents  for  this 
decision.  We  established  a  strictly  bi- 
partisan committee  which  functioned 
very  well  in  the  case  of  the  question  of 
the  censure  of  Senator  McCarthy,  also 
during  the  Teapot  Dome  scandal  when 
President  Coolidge  wanted  to  make  sure 
that  he  would  not  be  subjected  to  politi- 
cal criticism  he  appointed  two  men,  pne 
a  Republican  and  one  a  Democrat — Owen 
J.  Roberts,  a  Republican,  and  Atlee 
Pomerene,  a  Democratic  Senator  from 
Ohio.  He  invested  them  with  the  re- 
sponsibility of  Investigating  and  prose- 
cuting those  who  had  been  exposed  or 
may  later  be  exposed  by  the  congres- 
sional committees. 

There  are  numerous  questions  which 
come  to  us  which  should  be  handled  on 
strictly  nonpolitical  lines.  We  are  not 
dealing  with  just  the  Baker  case.  We 
are  dealing  with  any  prospective  case 
which  may  come  up  at  some  future  time. 
It  may  be  another  investigation  similar 
to  the  one  I  asked  for  last  October.  If 
such  a  case  develops  again  it  would  auto- 
matically go  to  this  bipartisan  commit- 
tee which  is  being  constituted.  And  I 
hope  that  we  can  adopt  this  Cooper 
substitute  to  establish  this  conunittee  on 
a  strictly  bipartisan  basis. 

This  would  do  more  to  help  restore  the 
confidence  of  the  American  people  in  the 
U.S.  Senate  than  would  any  other  action 
we  could  take. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  I  ap- 
preciate very  much  the  comments  of  the 
Senator  from  Delaware  [Mr.  Williams]. 
I  do  not  know  that  I  can  add  to  what  he 
has  said. 

I  must  say  to  my  leader  and  friend,  the 
Senator  from  Illinois,  that  I  disagree 
with  him  in  two  respects.  First,  I  think 
the  events  of  this  past  year  do  call  for 
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action  by  the  Senate.  Whatever  we  say 
here  among  ourselves,  there  is  a  belief 
and  sentiment  throughout  the  country 
and  among  the  people  that  closer  atten- 
tion should  be  given  to  any  unethical  or 
illegal  conduct  by  employt^es,  and  Mem- 
bers. Of  course,  if  we  apply  a  rule  to  em- 
ployees, we  must  apply  It  to  ourselves  and 
in  saying  this.  I  do  not  impute  any  such 
conduct  to  any  MenibtT  or  employee 
But  we  are  acting  to  deter  any  such  con- 
duct. 

The  Senator  from  Delaware  [Mr.  Wn- 
LiAMs]  has  made  the  present  issue  clear 
The  resolution  from  the  Committee  on 
Rules  and  Administration  is  very  broad 
in  scope. 

Acting  under  article  I,  section  5  of  the 
Constitution,  we  are  now  determinine; 
certain  rules  which  will  apply  in  the  fu- 
ture to  Members  and  employees  of  the 
Senate. 

The  Committee  on  RuU-.s  and  Admin- 
istration asks  for  continuint;  authontv  to 
conduct  investigations  of  the  conduct  of 
employees,  ofBcers.  and  Members  of  the 
Senate,  and  to  recommend  action — loss 
of  o£Bce.  or  censure  and  expulsion  of 
Members. 

My  amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  sub- 
stitute would  grant  the  .same  authority  to 
a  select  committee  com;)nsed  of  three 
Republicans  and  three  Demcx?rats  ap- 
pointed by  the  President  of  the  Senate 
This  is  not  propo.sed  in  dero^'ation  of  the 
Committee  on  Rules  and  .Administration 
or  its  members.  I  mvself  am  a  member 
I  point  out  the  precedent  of  the  special 
committees  appointed   in   the  past 

Mr.  HOLLAND  Mr  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield'' 

Mr.  COOPKl.     I  yield. 

Mr.  ROLLED  If  the  amendment  of 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Ken- 
tucky were  to  be  agreed  to.  how  else 
would  it  be  interpreted  by  the  public  or 
by  Members  of  the  Senate  other  than 
as  a  vote  of  no  confidence  in  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules  and  .■\dministration  as 
presently  constituted' 

It  seems  to  me  that  it  would  have  to  be 
so  interpreted.  Tlierefore.  I  could  not 
support  it.  I  have  confidence  in  the 
present  membership  of  the  Committee 
on  Rules  and  Administration 

Mr.  COOPER      That  criticism  can  be 
made.    But  I  do  not  offer  it  in  that  way 
As  I  have  said  I  am  a  member  of  the 
committee  and  respect  its  members  and 
staff  and  counsel. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Whether  the  Senator 
offers  it  in  that  way  or  not.  it  .seems  u? 
me  that  the  only  mU^pretation  wl-.ich 
the  public  could  place  upon  it.  and  which 
other  Senators  would  have  in  their  own 
minds,  is  that  the  Senate  by  adopting' 
that  proposal  would  be  expressing,'  dis- 
satisfaction with  and  lack  of  confidence 
In  the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Admin- 
istration as  now  constituted 

Not  feeling  that  uav  about  it  I 
could  not  possibly  support  the  proposal 
of  the  Senator  from  Kentucky 

Mr.  COOPER.  I  understand  that  But 
even  if  some  take  the  viewpoint  that  its 
adoption  would  bt-  int*'rp:ited  as  critical 
of  the  Rules  Committee,  a  .select  com- 
mittee should  be  esiabli.shed  if  it  is  the 
best  means  of  carryint,'  out  the  purpose  of 
the  resolutions.     That  is  my  artrument 


Mr.  SCOTT  Mr  President,  will  tiie 
Senator  yield  ' 

Mr   COOPER      I  yield 

Mr  SCOTT  Mr  President.  I  rise  in 
support  of  tile  amendment  of  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Kentucky 

His  amendment  wnuld  wive  tune  and 
opportunity  for  a  rea.soned  considera- 
tion of  all  the  problems  that  might  arise 
While  I  may  support  other  provisions  in 
the  event  the  Senators  amendment  dws 
not  prevail,  it  does  seem  to  me  to  be  an 
effort  to  eliminate  ixilitical  partisanship, 
and  to  provide  for  a  .select  committee 
with  no  other  hnslative  functions  or 
duties.  The  committee  would  have  an 
opportunity  for  reflective  consideration 
of  the  entire  problem  It  would  be  en- 
abled to  make  such  recommendations  as 
would  be  desiiined  to  prevent  this  sort 
of  thing  occurniig  again 

For  these  rea.sons,  and  in  full  aware- 
ness of  the  time.  thou«iit.  and  careful 
consideration  which  iias  been  given  to 
the  proposal  by  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  Kentucky.  I  am  very  glad  to 
support  his  amendment 

Mr  CLARK  Mr  President,  will  the 
Senator  vield  ' 

Mr   COOPKH      I  yield 

Mr  CLARK  Mr  President,  since  I 
shall  vote  against  the  Cooper  amend- 
ment. I  should  like  to  say  why  I  shall 
do  .so.  The  Cooper  amendment  was  be- 
fore the  Committee  on  Rules  and  .Ad- 
ministration, of  which  I  am  a  member 
The  Senator  from  Kentucky  made  a  very 
eloquent  and  fine  explanation  At  that 
point,  I  offered  Senate  Resolution  338 
as  a  substitute  The  Committee  on 
Rule-s  and  Administration  by  a  major- 
ity vote — I  think  by  a  partisan  vote,  but 
by  a  majority  vote — of  6  to  3.  considered 
Senate  Resolution  338.  While  I  do  not 
entirely  agree  with  tlie  coniment.s  made 
by  tlie  Senator  from  Florida  I  Mr  Hoi- 
L\NDl.  that  if  we  were  to  agree  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Ken- 
tucky, it  would  be  a  repudiation  of  the 
Committee  on  Rules  and  .Administration, 
neverthele.s.s  it  is  true  tliat  the  commit- 
tee did  consider  and  did  not  agree  to  the 
Cooper  resolution 

My  reason  for  voting  against  It  now 
is  that  I  do  not  believe  a  select  com- 
mittee of  elders  is  a  proper  way  to  deal 
with  the  problems  coming  before  the 
Senate  As  I  stated  earlier  t(M3ay  in  a 
rather  jocular  vein.  I  would  prefer  a 
comnnttee  of  juniors,  rather  than  a  com- 
mittee of  elders 

If  there  Ls  a  select  committee,  it  ought 
t't  be  romtK).sed  of  the  same  type  of  mem- 
bership as  other  committees  For  tho.se 
reasons.  I  shall  vote  against  the  amend- 
ment 

Mr  HOLLAND  Is  It  not  tnae  that  one 
f)f  the  subcommittees  of  the  Committee 
on  Rules  and  .Administration  has  to  do 
with  a  question  of  vital  importance  to 
Senator.s^  the  question  of  whether  or  not 
they  have  been  elected'' 

Mr  CLARK.     That  Ls  correct. 

Mr  HOLLAND  Is  it  [x^.ssible  to  say 
that  anything  of  greater  tmfx)rtance  is 
involved  here  than  the  question  of  wheth- 
er or  not  an  election  has  be^en  honest'.' 

Mr  CLARK  I  agree  with  the  Sena- 
t-or  from  Florida 

Mr  HOLLAND  It  s«^'ems  to  me  that 
agreeing  to  this  amendment  would  set  a 


precedent  which  apparently  would  re- 
pudiate any  effort  to  pass  upon  a  ques- 
tion of  determination  by  a  committee  set 
up  in  accordance  with  the  normal  prac- 
tice m  the  Senate^  that  is.  with  the  ma- 
jority having  a  slight  majority  on  the 
committee  I  think  this  is  completely 
out  of  harmony  with  the  u:eneral  prac- 
tice of  the  Senate 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  must  agree  with  the 
Senator  from  Florida,  that  if  the  Cooper 
resolution  were  agreed  to,  it  would  not 
take  away  from  the  committee  the  in- 
vestigation of  eliH:tion  expenditures. 

Mr  HOLLAND  I  so  understand 
But  I  am  tiTing  to  lind  out  whether  the 
Senator  thinks  there  is  any  differential 
between  the  two — in  that  vastly  impor- 
tant groups  of  matters  are  handled  by 
the  committee  with  regard  to  election 
I'xpenditure.s — a  subjtx't  of  .such  vital 
importance  to  Senators — and  other  een- 
erally  much  le.ss  im[>i)rtant  matters'' 

Mr  CL.AHK  In  that  regard.  I  am  m 
agreement  with  the  Senator  from 
Florida. 

Tl.e  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
question  IS  on  agreeing  to  the  .iniend- 
ment  of  the  Senator  from  Kentucky  Mr 
Cooper  1  in  the  nature  of  a  substitute  as 
modified. 

The  yeas  and  nays  have  been  ordered. 
and  the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll 

Mr  HUMPHIiEY  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  Indiana  Mr.  H.^rtke!. 
the  Senator  from  Tenne.ssee  !Mr, 
Walters  I  and  the  Senator  from  Georgia 
Mr.  Russell  I  are  absent  on  official 
business. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
California  (Mr.  EngleI  and  the  Senator 
f:om  Massachu.setts  I  Mr  KKNstDv'.are 
absent  bt-cause  of  illne.ss. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  New  Mexico  Mr  .Anderson  1.  the 
.Senator  from  Indiana  Wv  Bxyh  .  the 
Senator  from  Mi.^si.ssippi  Mr  Eastland! 
the  Senator  from  Utah  I  Mr.  Mossi,  and 
the  Senator  from  Texas  Mr  Yar- 
BORouGH  1  are  necessarily  absent 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Georgia 
'Mr  RissELLl  Is  paired  with  the  Sen- 
■iiU)T  from  Texas  i  Mr.  YARBORonr.nl.  If 
present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Texas  would  vote  "yea"  and  the  Seriator 
from  Georuia  would  vote  "nav." 

Mr  KUCHPX  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Maryland  Mr  Be\ll1.  the 
SenaUir  from  Colorado  :  Mr.  Dominick'. 
the  Senator  from  .Arizona  I  Mr  Gold- 
water  1.  the  Senator  from  Kan.sas  I  Mr. 
Pf\rson1.  and  the  Senator  from  Texas 
Mr  Tower  I  are  necessarily  absent. 

The  Senator  from  New  Mexico  Mr 
Mechem'  and  the  Senator  from  Ver- 
mont ^Mr  Prot'ty  1  are  detained  on  of- 
ficial busme.ss 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
from  Maryland  !  Mr.  Beali  I.  the  Senator 
from  Colorado  '  Mr  Dominuk  ' .  the  Sen- 
ator from  Kansas  '  Mr.  Pearson  1 .  and  the 
Senator  from  Texa.^  I  Mr.  Tower  1  would 
each  vote  "yea  " 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  50, 
nays  33.  as  follows: 

I  No    486  Leg  I 
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Curtis 

Ctodd 

Douglas 

fong 

pulbrlglit 

Oore 

Hart 

HickeiilooptT 

Hniska 

Humptirt'y 

Jackson 

Javlts 

Jordan  Idario 

Keating 


Kuchel 

Lausche 

MHgnuson 

McCarthy 

McClellan 

McOee 

McOovern 

Mclntyre 

Met  calf 

Miller 

Morton 

Mu!'.dt 

Muslile 

Nelson 

N.\YS — 33 


Pas  tore 

Proxmlre 
RIblcoff 
Saltoiutall 
Scott 
Simpson 
Smith 
Symington 
Thurmond 
Williams,  N.J. 
Williams,  Del. 
Young.  N.  Dak. 
Young,  Ohio 


B&rtlett 
Ber.r.ett 

Bible 

Brewster 

Bvrd,  Va. 

Bvrd.  W  V:i 

Cannon 

Cl&rk 

Dinc-en 

F/ln..'r.dsO!i 

Eller.dor 


Ar.derson 

B.ivh 

Beai: 

Domlnlrk 

Eaft'.and 

Er.gle 


Ervln  McNamara 

OnienlnR  Monroney 

Hayden  Morse 

Hill  Neuberger 

Holland  Pell 

Inouye  Randolph 

joh".8ton  Robertson 

Jordan.  N.C.  Smathers 

IxiHR.  Mo.  Sparkman 

Loi.g.  La  Stennls 

Mansfield  Talmadge 

NOT  VOTING— 17 


noldwater 
Hartke 
Kennedy 
Mechem 

Mos.*; 
Pearson 


Prouty 

Rus.^11 

Tower 

Walters 

Yarborough 


Aiken 

Burdlck 

Church 

AJlott 

Carlson 

Cooper 

BogKS 

Case 

Cotton 

So  Mr  Cooper's  amendment,  in  the 
nature  of  a  substitute,  as  modified,  was 
acreed  to. 

Mr.  COOPER  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
amendment  was  adopted. 

Mr.  CASE.  Mr.  Presid^t,  I  move  to 
lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  now  is  on  agreeing  to  the  reso- 
lutinn  as  amended. 

Mr  MANSFIELD  and  others  Senators 
requested  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  yeas 
and  nays  have  been  ordered,  and  the 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  leRlslative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  Indiana  [Mr.  Hartke], 
the  Senator  from  Tennessee  [Mr.  Wal- 
TiRsl.  the  Senator  from  Georgia  [Mr. 
Russell],  the  Senator  from  Louisiana 
:Mr  EllenderI,  the  Senator  from  Ten- 
nessee 1  Mr  Gore  1 ,  and  the  Senator  from 
Arizona  (Mr.  H.^YDEN]  are  absent  on  of- 
ficial business. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
California  !Mr.  EngleI  and  the  Senator 
from  Massachu.setts  [Mr.  Kennedy]  are 
ab.-^ent  becau.se  of  illness. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  New  Mexico  !Mr.  Anderson],  the 
Senator  from  Indiana  [Mr.  Bayh],  the 
Senator  from  Missis.sippi  [Mr.  East- 
land  1.  the  Senator  from  Texas  [Mr. 
Yarborough  1 ,  and  the  Senator  from  Utah 
Mr  Moss!  are  necessarily  absent. 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Mary- 
land [Mr  BeallI  is  paired  with  the  Sen- 
ator from  Louisiana  [Mr.  Ellender].  If 
present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  would  vote  "nay"  and  the 
Senator  from  Maryland  would  vote 
"yea." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Georgia 
'Mr  RrssELLl  is  paired  with  the  Senator 
from  Texas  I  Mr  Yarborough].  If  pres- 
ent and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Texas 
would  vote  "yea"  and  the  Senator  from 
Georgia  would  vote  "nay." 


On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Mas- 
sachusetts [Mr.  Kennedy]  is  paired  with 
the  Senator  from  Tennessee  [Mr.  Wal- 
ters]. If  present  and  voting,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Tennessee  would  vote  "nay" 
and  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts 
would  vote  "yea." 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  frobi  Maryland  [Mr.  Beall],  the 
Senator  frcln  Colorado  [Mr.  Dominick], 
the  Senat«-  from  Arizona  [Mr.  Gold- 
water],  tKe  Senator  from  Kansas  [Mr. 
Pearson]/  and  the  Senator  from  Texas 
[Mr.  Tower]  are  necessarily  absent. 

The  Senator  from  New  Mexico  [Mr. 
Mechem]  and  the  Senator  from  Vermont 
[Mr.  Prouty]  are  detained  on  official 
business. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
from  Colorado  [Mr.  Dominick],  the  Sen- 
ator from  Kansas  [Mr.  Pearson]  ,  and  the 
Senator  from  Texas  [Mr.  Tower]  would 
each  vote  "yea." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Mary- 
land [Mr.  Beall]  is  paired  with  the  Sen- 
ator from  Louisiana  [Mr.  Ellender].  If 
present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Maryland  would  vote  "yea"  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Louisiana  would  vote  "nay." 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  61, 
nays  19,  as  follows: 


[No.  487  Leg. 

1 

YEAS— 61 

Aiken 

Hruska 

Muskie 

Allott 

Humphrey 

Nelson 

Bennett 

Jackson 

Neuberger 

Boggs 

Javlts 

Pa.store 

Brewster 

Jordan, Idaho 

Pell 

Burdlck 

Keating 

Proxmlre 

Byrd.  W.  Va. 

Kuchel 

Randolph 

Carlson 

Lausche 

RIblcoff 

Case 

Long.  Mo. 

Saltonstall 

Church 

Mag  n  use  n 

Scott 

Clark 

Mansfield 

Simpson 

Cooper 

McCarthy 

Smathers 

Cotton 

McGee 

Smith 

Curtis 

McGovern 

Symington 

Dlrkaen 

Mclntvre 

Thurmond 

Dodd 

Metcalf 

WiUlams.  N.J. 

Douglas 

Miller 

Williams,  Del. 

Pong 

Monroney 

Young.  N.  Dak 

Oruenlng 

Morse 

Young,  Ohio 

Hart 

Morton 

Hlckenlooper 

Mundt 

NAYS— 19 

Bartlett 

Hill 

McNamara 

Bible 

Holland 

Robertson 

Byrd.  Va. 

Inouye 

Sparkman 

Cannon 

Johnston 

Stennls 

Edmondson 

Jordan,  N.C. 

Talmadge 

Ervln 

Long.  La. 

Fulbrlght 

McClellan 

NOT  VOTING- 

-20 

Anderson 

Ooldwater 

Pearson 

Bayh 

Gore 

Prouty 

Beall 

Hartke 

Russell 

Dominick 

Hayden 

Tower 

Eastland 

Kennedy 

Walters 

Ellender 

Mechem 

Yarborough 

Engle 

Moss 

So  the  resolution  (S.  Res.  338>,  as 
amended,  was  agreed  to,  as  follows: 

Resolved,  That  (a)  There  Is  hereby  estab- 
Uahed  a  permanent  select  committee  of  the 
Senate  to  be  known  as  the  Select  Committee 
on  Standards  and  Conduct  (referred  to  here- 
inafter as  the  "select  committee")  consist- 
ing of  six  Members  of  the  Senate,  of  whom 
three  shall  be  selected  from  members  of  the 
majority  party  and  three  shall  be  selected 
from  members  of  the  minority  party.  Mem- 
bers thereof  shall  be  appointed  by  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Senate.  The  select  committee 
shall  select  a  chairman  and  a  vice  chairman 
from  among  its  members. 

(b)  Vacancies  In  the  membership  of  the 
select   committee    shall    not   affect    the    au- 


thority of  the  remaining  members  to  execute 
the  functions  of  the  committee,  and  shall  be 
filled  In  the  same  manner  as  original  ap- 
pointments thereto  are  made. 

(c)  A  majority  of  the  members  of  the 
select  conamlttee  shall  constitute  a  quorum 
for  the  transaction  of  btislness,  except  that 
the  select  committee  may  fix  a  lesser  num- 
ber as  a  quorum  for  the  purpose  of  taking 
sworn  testimony.  The  select  committee 
shall  adopt  rules  of  procedure  not  Inconsist- 
ent with  the  rules  of  the  Senate  governing 
standing  committees  of  the  Senate. 

Sec.  2.  (a)  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  se- 
lect committee  to — 

( 1 )  receive  complaints  and  Investigate  al- 
legations of  Improper  conduct  which  may 
reflect  upon  the  Senate,  violations  of  law, 
and  violations  of  rules  and  regulations  of 
the  Senate,  relating  to  the  conduct  of  indi- 
viduals in  the  performance  of  their  duties 
as  Members  of  the  Senate,  or  as  officers  or 
employees  of  the  Senate,  and  to  make  ap- 
propriate findings  of  fact  and  conclusions 
with  respect  thereto; 

(2)  recommend  to  the  Senate  by  report  or 
resolution  by  a  majority  vote  of  the  full  com- 
mittee disciplinary  action  to  be  taken  with 
respect  to  such  violations  which  the  select 
committee  shall  determine,  after  according 
to  the  individuals  concerned  due  notice  and 
opportunity  for  hearing,  to  have  occurred; 

( 3 )  recommend  to  the  Senate,  by  report  or 
resolution,  such  additional  rules  or  regula- 
tions as  the  select  committee  shall  deter- 
mine to  be  necessary  or  desirable  to  lnsiu"e 
proper  standards  of  conduct  by  Members  of 
the  Senate,  and  by  officers  or  employees  of 
the  Senate,  in  the  performance  of  their  du- 
ties and  the  discharge  of  their  responBlblU- 
tles;  and 

(4)  report  violations  by  a  majority  vote  of 
the  full  committee  of  any  law  to  the  proper 
Federal  and  State  authorities. 

(b)  The  select  committee  from  time  to 
time  shall  transmit  to  the  Senate  Its  recom- 
mendation as  to  any  legislative  measures 
which  it  may  consider  to  be  necessary  for  the 
effective  discharge  of  its  duties. 

Sec.  3.  (a)  The  select  committee  Is  au- 
thorized to  (1 )  make  such  expenditures; 
(2)  hold  such  hearings;  (3)  sit  and  act  at 
such  times  and  places  during  the  sessions, 
recesses,  and  adjournment  periods  of  the 
Senate;  (4)  require  by  subpena  or  other- 
wise the  attendance  of  such  witnesses  and 
the  production  of  such  correspondence, 
books,  papers,  and  documents;  (5)  adminis- 
ter such  oaths;  (6)  take  such  testimony 
orally  or  by  deposition;  and  (7)  employ  and 
fix  the  compensation  of  such  technical,  cler- 
ical, and  other  assistants  and  consultants  as 
It  deems  advisable. 

( b )  Upon  request  made  by  the  members 
of  the  select  committee  selected  from  the 
minority  party,  the  committee  shall  appoint 
one  assistant  or  consultant  designated  by 
such  members.  No  assistant  or  consultant 
apix>inted  by  the  select  conunJttee  may  re- 
ceive compensation  at  an  annual  gross  rate 
which  exceeds  by  more  than  $1,600  the  an- 
nual gross  rate  of  compensation  of  any 
individual  so  designated  by  the  members  of 
the  committee  who  are  members  of  the 
minority  party. 

(c)  With  the  prior  consent  of  the  depart- 
ment or  agency  concerned,  the  select  com- 
mittee may  ( 1 )  utilize  the  services,  infor- 
mation, and  facilities  of  the  General  Ac- 
counting OfiBce  or  any  department  or  agency 
in  the  executive  branch  of  the  Government, 
and  (2)  employ  on  a  reimbursable  basis  or 
otherwise  the  services  of  such  personnel  of 
any  such  department  or  agency  as  It  deems 
advisable.  With  the  consent  of  any  other 
committee  of  the  Senate,  or  any  subcommit- 
tee thereof,  the  select  committee  may  uti- 
lize the  facilities  and  the  services  of  the 
staff  of  such  other  committee  or  subcom- 
mittee whenever  the  chairman  of  the  select 
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commltte*  determines  that  such  action  Is 
necessary  and  appropriate 

id)  Subpenas  may  b«  issued  by  the  select 
committee  over  the  sltjnature  of  the  chair- 
man or  any  other  member  deslKn.itecl  bv 
him.  and  may  be  served  by  any  person  desig- 
nated by  such  chalrm m  or  member  The 
chairman  of  the  select  committee  or  any 
member  thereof  may  administer  oaths  to  wit- 
nesses. 

Sec.  4.  The  expenses  of  the  select  com- 
mittee under  thl.s  re!=wiutlon  shall  be  paid 
fr'im  the  contingent  fund  of  the  Senate  upon 
vouchers  approved  by  the  chairman  <>l  the 
^e'.fct  committee. 

Sfc.  5.  As  used  In  this  resolution,  the  term 
ofBcer  or  employee  of  the  Senate"  means — 

il)  an  elected  nfflf'er  nf  the  Senatf  who 
Is  not  a  Member  of  the  Sena'e: 

1 2)  an  employee  of  the  Senate,  any  com- 
mittee or  subcommittee  of  the  Senate,  or 
any  Member  of  the  Senate. 

(3)  the  Legislative  Counsel  of  the  Senate 
or  any  emplovee  of  his  I'fflce 

i4)  an  OfBclal  Reporter  of  Debates  of  the 
Senate  and  any  per-nn  empl'ived  bv  the  0(T1- 
clal  Reporters  of  Debates  of  the  Senate  In 
connection  with  the  performance  of  their 
official  duties; 

(5)  a  member  of  the  Capitol  Police  force 
whose  compen5!f<tlon  l?i  disbursed  by  the 
Serretary  of  the  Senate; 

(6)  an  employee  of  the  Vice  President  if 
such  employee's  compensation  Is  disbursed 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  .Senate;  and 

(7>  an  employee  of  a  Joint  committee  of 
the  Congress  whose  cmpen.'atlon  Is  dis- 
bursed by  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate 

The  title  was  amendtxl.  so  as  to  read: 
'Resolution  establishing:  the  Senate  Se- 
lect Committee  on  Standards  and  Con- 
duct." 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  Mr  President,  I 
move  that  the  Senate  recon^^ider  the  vote 
by  which  the  resolution,  as  amended, 
was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr  President.  I  move 
to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
at;  reed  to, 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  Mr  President,  the 
approval  of  the  Copper  substitute  and 
the  adoption  of  Senate  Re.solution  333 
as  amended  by  the  C(x>per  sub.stitute. 
places  a  different  face  on  the  letji.slative 
picture  than  when  the  Senate  met  at  12 
o'clock  today.  Franklv  I  do  not  know 
what  to  do  at  the  m  >n;ent  because  of 
this  changed  .situation  Tlierefore.  in  an 
attempt  to  "net  our  ducks  in  order." 
I  suggest  to  th»'  di.stinKuished  mi- 
nority leader  and  to  my  colleaijues  in 
the  Senate  that  we  ouKht  to  i?ive  the 
legislative  lawyers  a  chance  to  go  into 
this  matter,  to  seo  what  thev  can  find 
out.  and  give  us  the  b<nieflt  of  thn.-  ad- 
vice and  counsel 

As  I  see  it.  the  adoption  of  Senate 
Resolution  338.  as  amended  by  the  Coop- 
er .substitute.  br:nKs  inU^)  being  an  en- 
tirely new  committee,  for  the  purpase 
of  doing  the  very  .same  thing  that  the 
Rules  Committee  has  been  doing  It 
would  app>ear  to  take  a  creat  deal  of  the 
steam  out  of  Senate  Re.solution  337 

Therefore,  if  my  di.stingul.shed  col- 
league from  Illinois  agret-s.  the  Senate 
will  not  proceed  to  consider  Senate  Res- 
olution 337  today 

I  may  say.  speaking  of  the  distinguish- 
ed minority  leader,  that  St    Paul  is  al- 


ways persuasive,  but  sometimes  he  nf-eds 
a  little  help      'LaughU'r  1 

Mr  DIRKSEN  Mr  President,  a  very 
careful  reading  of  .section  3  of  the  Coop- 
er amendment  will  disclose  tiie  broad 
delegation  of  power  it  cont.iins  with  re- 
s})ect  Ui  di.sclplin(\  matters  of  conduct, 
performance,  standards,  and  so  forth 
Ail  of  that,  of  course,  is  involved  .spe- 
cifically in  Senate  Resolution  337 

I  fully  concur  m  the  estmiate  made  by 
the  distinguished  majority  leader  with 
respect  to  S4'naU'  Resolution  337  I  en- 
tertain some  doubts  whether  that  res<}lu- 
tlon.  at  the  moment,  is  neces.viry  at  ail 
Therefore  I  Ihmk  it  ougiit  to  have  some 
further  consideration  I  am  delighted 
that,  the  StMiate  will  adjourn  until  Mon- 
day 

Mr  CLARK  Mr  President,  I  have 
listened  with  k;:eat  interest  to  what  the 
majontv  leader  has  said.  I  am  in  accord 
with  hi.->  decisioii  that  th.is  matter  should 
be  ^'Iveti  a  little  thou;.;ht  in  view  of  the 
unexpected  adoption  of  the  Cooper 
amendment 

In  the  coixE^iideration  which  the  leader- 
ship Will  trive  to  Senate  Resolution  337. 
let  as  remember  that  all  that  the  Cooper 
amendment  does,  as  it  was  voted  to 
amend  Senate  Re.solution  338  is  to  create 
a  special  committee  on  ethics  It  does 
not  deal  in  any  way  with  the  matter  of 
di.sclosure  Senate  Re.solut;on  337.  as  re- 
ported by  the  Rules  Committee,  deals 
with  di.sclosure 

I  believe  we  could  be  char^^ed  in  some 
circles  with  sweeping  the  whole  matter 
of  disclosure  under  the  rug  if  we  did  not 
proceed  to  con.sider  not  only  Senate  Res- 
olution 337  but  the  several  amendments 
that  have  been  proposed  to  it 

It  may  be  nece.ssary  t<i  make  a  tech- 
nical amendment  m  Senate  Resolution 
337  m  view  of  the  unexpected  action  with 
respect  to  Senate  Resolution  338  The 
Senate  should  not  back  away  from  the 
question  of  disclosure,  as  recommended 
by  the  chairman  of  the  Rules  Committee 
and  his  coi;eaL,'ues.  or  from  the  substitute 
amendment  which  the  Senator  from  New- 
Jersey  !  Mr  Case'  and  I  propose  to  ofTer 

Mr  MANSFIELD  Mr  President,  I 
hr>pe  Senators  will  kIvc  me  their  atten- 
tion Tliere  is  no  intention  on  the  jmrt 
of  anyone  to  sweep  anvthlnt;  under  the 
ruir  If  any  Senator  has  a  re.solution 
which  he  wi.shes  to  pre.sent.  I  hope  he 
will  do  so  tonight,  and  let  the  Senate 
face  the  question  of  financial  disclosure 
I  have  been  ready  for  a  long  time  I 
think  the  Senate  has  been  ready 

The  remarks  which  were  made  earlier 
were  made  because  of  the  chanced  situ- 
ation that  had  been  created  Everyone  is 
not  pure:  everyone  is  a  little  impure 
If  any  Senator  has  anv  resolutions  or 
prop<isals  or  amendments  let  him  bring 
them  up  and  let  us  vote  on  them  Lot 
us  have  less  talk  and  let  us  i-et  down  to 
action 

Mr  CLARK  The  point  I  tried  to 
make  is  that  amendments  should  be 
made  a  part  of  .Senate  Res(ilutii)n  337, 
and  that  I  hope  it  will  be  bmui^ht  up  on 
Mondav 

Mr  MANSFIELD  I  thank  the  Sena- 
tor. 


TO 


ORDER      F^OR      ADJOURNMENT 
MONDAY 

Mr  MANSFIELD.  Mr,  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  when  the 
Senate  completes  its  busine.ss  tonight,  it 
adjourn  until  12  o'clock  noon  on  Mon- 
day next. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered 


NECESSITY   FOR   LABELING 
IMPORTED  BEEF 

Mr  MILLER  Mr.  President ,  the  Ne- 
braska Farmer,  a  magazine  of  national 
repute,  has  come  forth  with  ar  argu- 
ment— v.hich.  I  concede.  I  liad  not  taken 
Into  account  previously — on  the  necessity 
of  labelintj  impotted  beef. 

In  an  edit  n'la!  pubU.sht  d  In  its  edition.s 
of  July  18  tl;e  m,i^;a. me  raises  tl;e  spec- 
ter of  imported  beef  becoming  a  health 
hazard  if  *rlie  housewife  is  n^t  aware  of 
Its  origin 

It  points  out  lliat  a  larne  ptjrtion  of 
imported  beef  is  frozen  if  it  Is  to  rrmain 
in  the  storage  state  for  any  Icnsth  of 
time.  The  magazine  underscores  this 
!>«T:nt.  as  follows: 

Now  all  housewives  know  that  It  Is  dan- 
tjerous  to  refreeze  meat  that  has  been  previ- 
ously frozen  and  thawed  But  this  frozen 
lmport,ed  meat  must  be  thawed  to  be  pround 
into  h.iniburger,  which  Is  sjild  to  be  Its  pri- 
mary use. 

So  when  the  consumer  buys  this  ham- 
burger and  freezes  it,  she  runs  the  risk 
of  endangering  the  health  of  her  family. 
The  editorial  continues: 

fnder  these  conditions.  Mrs  Consumer 
should  ni.ikc  \pry  sure  she  is  not  buying  im- 
ported beof  Its  an  Importiint  re.ison  for 
requiring  labeling  Imported   beef  as  )=uch 

I  ask  unanimous  c  sn.sent  that  the  edi- 
torial, entitled  'InDorled  Beef  a  Haz- 
ard." b<'   printed  in  the  RECoRn 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows 
From    the   Nebra.sk.i   Firmer    J\ily    18,   1M4! 
I.VII'<^)RTED    BfET    A    H.^7:•^R0 

In  checking  out  the  differences  shown  In 
beef  Import  figures  of  the  Bureau  of  the 
Census  on  the  one  hand  and  U.SD.^'s  meat 
Ifispertion  division  on  the  other,  the  Ne- 
braska Parmer  found  that  imported  beef 
may  remain  In  storage  In  the  Unliod  States 
for  some  time  before  It  Is  released  to  the 
trade 

A  large  proportion  of  this  Imported  meat 
is  frozen,  apparently  That  seems  t<i  be 
about  the  only  way  It  could  possibly  remain 
very  long  In  storage 

Now  all  hou'.ewtves  know  that  '.t  Is  danger- 
ous to  refreeze  meat  that  has  been  previously 
frozen  and  thawed  Bvit  this  frozen  im- 
ported meat  must  be  thawed  to  be  ground 
Into  hamburger,  which  Is  said  to  be  Its  pri- 
mary use 

•So  what  nuppens  when  Mrs  Consumer  pur- 
ihi.ses  this  hamburger  lit  the  st-ore  and  put* 
IT  in  her  free/er,  or  the  freezer  compartment 
■  if  her  refrigerator,  at  Iiome'' 

Ir  would  s«»em  to  add  up  l-o  a  healtH 
h.izard  Coder  these  conditions,  Mrs  Con- 
sumer should  make  very  sure  she  is  not  buy- 
ing Imported  beef  It's  an  imp<jrUnt  reason 
for  requiring  labeling  lmp"'rted  beef  as  such. 


mi 
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-j-EMPORARY  SUMMER  EMPLOY- 
j^jENT  OF  COLLEGE  STUDENTS  IN 
FEDERAL  GOVERNMENT 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  each 
summer  thousands  of  college  students  are 
brought  into  Washington  as  temporary 
emplovees  of  the  Federal  Government. 

It  is  hoped  that  through  this  method 
the  more  promising  students  will  become 
career  employees  upon  graduation.  The 
program  serves  a  useful  purpose  in  at- 
tractln^'  good  workers. 

But  the  Democratic  National  Commit- 
tee apparently  feels  that  these  students 
«ould  be  more  productive  as  workers  in 
lhecltx:tion  campaign  of  President  John- 
son. 

AccordiiiL'  to  columns  written  by  Jo- 
seph Younc  of  the  Evening  Star  and  Jerry 
Kluttz  of  the  Washington  Post,  these 
summer  students  are  being  recruited  for 
active  sei\ ice  in  President  Johnson's  up- 
coming campait^n. 

Mr  YouniJ.  who  first  threw  the  spot- 
light on  this  activity  on  July  21,  said: 

It  raises  the  question  of  Civil  Service  rules 
&.<!  well  as  ethics  in  contacting  the  youths 
»ho  are  serving  In  Federal  Jobs  that  have 
been  expres.slv  authori/ed  by  the  ClvU  Serv- 
ice Coinnu.s.' Ion  on  the  condition  that  there 
be  no  politics  Involved  In  their  employment. 

Mr.  Klutt/  had  this  to  say  in  the  Post 

today : 

CSC  is  anxlou--  t<->  ^c\\  them  fni  the  career 
a.nd  merit  principles  which  hold  that  ap- 
poiiumeni.s  and  promotions  are  based  on  abll- 
;;v  ;ird  not  whom  one  knows,  or  his  political 
beliefs      CSC   has   It.s  work  cut  out  for  It. 

Last  year,  when  the  White  House  at- 
tempted to  wrest  control  over  the  filling 
of  these  jobs,  the  hue  and  cry  which  en- 
sued brouL'ht  this  endeavor  to  a  halt. 

.And  ruihtly  so  If  President  Johnson 
15  sincere  in  his  statements  that  Federal 
employment  sliould  be  upgraded,  he 
should  call  an  Immediate  halt  to  this 
ethically  wrong  practice. 

Hnwe\  er.  In  view  of  past  policy,  I  have 
strong  doubts  as  to  whether  this  will  be 
done 

What  IS  being  overlooked,  as  long  as 
these  practices  are  permitted  to  continue, 
L";  that  the  groundwork  is  being  laid  for 
the  eventual  destruction  of  the  civil 
ser\'ice  .■-vstem. 


The  Young  Citizens  for  Johnson,  in  co- 
operation with  the  Democratic  National 
Committee,  have  distributed  literature  at 
White  House  seminars  to  young  men  and 
women  who  have  secured  summer  jobs  in  the 
Federal  service  under  Civil  Service  authority. 

The  literature  distributed  among  most  of 
the  5,000  students  In  summer  Federal  Jobs 
invites  those  interested  to  attend  the  Dem- 
ocatic  National  Convention  In  Atlantic  City 
next  month  as  convention  "volunteers." 

Those  in  charge  of  the  drive  acknowledge 
that  the  purpose  is  to  enlist  the  students 
in  active  camjialgnlng  for  President  Johnson 
after  the  convention  closes,  as  well  as  to  get 
them  to  start  Johnson  for  President  groups 
on  their  college  campuses  when  they  return 
to  school  in  September. 

Senator  B.ayh,  Democrat,  of  Indiana,  is 
national  chairman  of  the  Young  Citizens  for 
Johnson  group. 

MUST    QUIT.    SUMMER    JOBS 

Spokesman  for  the  organization  say  no 
violation  of  the  Hatch  Act  is  involved  be- 
cause the  students  have  been  told  they  will 
have  to  quite  their  Federal  summer  Jobs  by 
August  24  when  the  Democratic  National 
Convention  begins  If  they  are  to  be  accepted 
as  convention   "volunteers." 

However,  It  raises  the  question  of  civil 
service  rules  as  well  as  ethics  in  contacting 
the  youths  who  are  serving  In  Federal  Jobs 
that  have  been  expressly  authorized  by  the 
Civil  Service  Commission  on  the  condition 
that  there  be  no  politics  involved  in  their 
employment. 

Last  year,  after  newspaper  publicity  about 
White  House  attempts  to  gain  control  over 
the  filling  of  these  summer  Jobs,  the  Civil 
Service  Commission  stepped  in  and  took 
away  agencies'  authority  to  fill  these  posi- 
tions unless  political  considerations  were 
barred. 

All  agencies  agreed  to  these  terms  and 
the  authority  was  restored  to  them  this  year 
for  hiring  the  students  for  these  jobs. 

ATTEND    SEMINARS 

Not  all  5,000  are  college  stvidents,  but 
many  are.  It  is  college  students  the  Young 
Citizens  for  Johnson  are  mainly  Interested  in 
recruiting  for  the  forthcoming  political  cam- 
paign. 

The  students  are  brought  together  once  a 
week  or  every  2  weeks  for  so-called  White 
House  seminars,  though  the  meetings  are 
held  in  the  Sheraton-Park  Hotel.  Object  of 
the  seminars  is  to  acquaint  the  students 
with  the  workings  of  Government  and  the 
hope  that  some  of  them  on  graduation  will 
choose  the  Federal  service  as  a  career. 

They    have    been    addressed    by    Attorney 

(General  Kennedy  and  several  other  top  Gov- 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  tw^-4ernment  offlclals   and   President   Johnson    Is 

articles,  the  one  entitled  "Johnson  Cam^^scheduled  to  address  them  next  week. 

paign     Recruits      Students      in      Federal,/-'     At  last  Friday's  session,  literature  was  dls- 

Jobs.  ■  published  in  the  Evening  Star  of     tributed  to  the  students  inviting  them  to 


ONE-DAT   PLAK  OITERED 


July  21.  the  other  entitled  "Students  in 
Jobs  Told  To  Serve  Democratic  Conven- 
Uon,  Hill  Told."  published  In  the  Wash- 
ington Post  of  July  22,  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

l^-om  the  Washington  (DC.)   Star,  July  21, 
1964) 

JoH.NSdN    Campaign    Recruits    Students    in 
Federal  Jobs 
(By  Joseph  Young) 
College  students   In   summer   Government 
Jobg  here  are  being  recruited  for  active  serv- 
ice In   President    Johnson's   reelection   cam- 
paign. 


attend  the  Democratic  convention  as  volun- 
teers. They  were  told  that  special  arrange- 
ments would  be  made  to  house  the  volun- 
teers at  about  $5  a  night. 

However,  they  were  told  they  would  have 
to  pay  a  $10  registration  fee  to  pay  for  the 
purchase  of  an  official  campaign  outfit  to 
Identify  all  convention  volunteers — a  match- 
ing shift  and  a  headband  for  the  girls  and  a 
matching  vest  and  straw  hat  for  the  men. 
Deadline  for  applications  was  set  at  July  25. 
Their  duties  would  include  serving  as  hosts, 
secretaries,  guides,  drivers,  etc.  at  the  con- 
vention. 

Spokesmen  for  the  Young  Citizens  for 
Johnson  say  the  response  has  been  very  good. 
"We  are  being  swamped  with  applications," 
one  spokesman  said. 


The  sheet  distributed  to  the  students  also 
offered  an  alternate  plan  to  those  who  fovmd 
they  could  not  attend  the  entire  convention. 
They  could  attend  the  convention  for  1 
day — on  August  25— to  attend  the  Youth 
Day  Rally  which  will  be  held  on  the  con- 
vention floor. 

Those  who  are  still  unconvinced  about 
participating  In  either  of  the  two  alternatives 
were  invited  to  attend  a  party  in  Senator 
Bath's  ofHce  at  5:30  pjn.,  July  28  for  fur- 
ther discussion. 

The  students  who  are  interested  in  enlist- 
ing as  convention  volunteers  or  attending 
the  1-day  convention  youth  rally  were  given 
two  names  to  contact  on  Capitol  Hill — a  col- 
lege student  working  for  Senator  Bath  and 
another  in  the  office  of  Representative  Boll- 
iNG,  Democrat,  of  Missouri. 


[From  the  Washington   (D.C.)   Post,  July  22, 
1964] 

Students    in    Jobs    Told    To    Serve    Demo- 
cratic Convention,  Hill  Told 

(By  Jerry  Kluttz) 

Representative  H.  R.  Gross,  Republican, 
of  Iowa,  told  the  House  yesterday  that  the 
White  House  had  given  students  holding 
temporary  Federal  Jobs  "political  propagan- 
da" that  lu-ged  them  to  do  volunteer  work  at 
the  Democratic  convention  in  Atlantic  City. 

The  students  were  given  leaflets  last  Fri- 
day by  Young  Citizens  for  Johnson  as  they 
entered  a  seminar  arranged  by  the  White 
House.  Senator  Birch  Bath,  Democrat,  of 
Indiana,  heads  the  organization.  The  semi- 
nar was  held  at  the  Sheraton-Park  Hotel  but 
the  distribution  of  material  was  on  Govern- 
ment time,  a  factor  that  raised  eyebrows  at 
the  Civil  Service  Commission  and  elsewhere. 

Bath  said  later  that  the  Young  Citizens  for 
Johnson  "checked  in  advance  with  the  CSC," 
and  "were  advised  that  the  distribution  of 
the  leaflets  would  In  no  way  violate  the 
Hatch  Act  or  CSC  rules." 

He  said  that  the  material  was  distributed 
outside  the  auditorium  and  that  those  dis- 
tributing It  were  "not  under  the  aegis  of  the 
Hatch  Act." 

Carl  Rowan,  Director  of  the  U.S.  Informa- 
tion Agency,  and  other  speakers  made  no 
mention  of  the  material  during  official  pro- 
ceedings of  the  seminar.  As  one  participant 
observed:  "I  assume  the  Republican  Na- 
tional Committee  or  the  Fuller  brush  man 
could  have  offered  us  material  on  their  prod- 
ucts." 

Students  who  will  quit  their  jobs  before 
August  24  were  asked  to  volunteer  for  work 
at  the  Democratic  convention.  Arrange- 
ments will  be  made  to  house  volunteers  at 
$5  a  night  and  in  addition  each  will  be  ex- 
pected to  pay  $10  for  a  convention  outflt. 

Summer  employees  who  are  unable  to  at- 
tend the  entire  convention  have  been  given 
the  opportunity  to  attend  a  youth  rally  to 
be  held  August  25  at  the  convention  hall. 
They  will  go  and  return  by  bus  on  that  day. 

CSC  has  been  trying  to  protect  the  stu- 
dents from  partisan  political  Influences. 
Last  year  it  suspended  the  authority  of  the 
agencies  to  make  temporary  appointments 
to  the  Jobs  when  the  White  House  set  up  a 
system  to  clear  appointments.  Most  of  the 
employees  appointed  this  year  had  to  qualify 
through  merit  tests. 

A  major  purpose  of  the  summer  program 
Is  to  line  up  promising  college  students  who 
will  return  to  the  Federal  service  after  grad- 
uation. CSC  is  anxious  to  sell  them  on  the 
career  and  merit  principles  which  hold  that 
appointments  and  promotions  are  based  on 
ability  and  not  whom  one  knows  or  his 
political  beliefs.  CSC  has  Its  work  cut  out 
for  it. 
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BIGOTRY 


Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr  President,  we  hear 
much  today  about  bigotry  and  a  lack  of 
charity.  One  of  the  most  thoughtful 
and  provocative  pieces  I  have  read  on 
this  subject  is  an  editorial  entltle<l 
"Bigotry  Becomes  a  Game,"  published  In 
the  Cincinnati  Enquirer  of  July  19.  1964 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  edi- 
torial and  some  remarks  by  the  late 
Chief  Justice  Charles  Evans  Hushes  on 
the  same  subject  be  printed  at  this  point 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  REroRO, 
as  follows: 

BicoTRT  Becomes  k  Ci.\ME 

An  Intereatlng  new  game  Is  sweeping  the 
country.  We  call  it.  for  w.^nt  of  a  better 
name,  applied  blRotry 

To  play,  you  mu.st  beltintt  to  a  minority 
That,  of  course,  is  not  difficult,  for  nearly 
every  American  belontcs  to  one  minority  or 
another — political,  economic,  racial,  religious. 
ethnic.  To  qualify  for  our  particular  little 
game,  however,  you  must  convert  your  mi- 
nority membership  Into  a  full-time  profes- 
sion. 

One  Joy  of  the  game  Is  that,  once  yoxi  have 
done  that,  the  rules  allow  you  to  brand 
whomever  you  do  not  like  as  a  bigot 
Another  joy  of  the  i?ame  Is  that  no  one  can 
challenge  your  condemnations  without  him- 
self Inviting  condemnation  as  a  bigot 
Who,  after  all.  can  defend  a  bigot  except 
other  bigots?  A  third  Joy  of  the  game  Is 
that  you  are  the  sole  and  exclusive  deter- 
miner of  what  bigotry  actually  Is  And  no 
one  can  require  you  to  define  your  terms 
Neither  can  anyone  !(X)lc  Into  your  motives — 
without  inviting  public  suspicion  of  his  own 

Eventually,  after  a  little  practice,  you  will 
And  yourself  using:  the  "bigot"  label  so  freely 
and  so  frequently  that  you  will  find  It  con- 
venient to  get  a  rubber  stamp  Thus  you 
can  stamp  "bigot"  permanently  on  the  pub- 
lic record  of  whichever  of  your  fellow  Amer- 
icans you  choose  before  they  quite  know 
what  is  happening 

A  particular  adept  and  eminent  practi- 
tioner of  our  little  Kame  Is  Jackie  Robln.son. 
who  has  been  the  object  of  respect  and  ad- 
miration for  a  whole  generation  <>t  Ameri- 
cans of  all  races  creeds  and  colors  Mr 
Robinson  the  other  day  attacked  Senator 
Barrt  Goldwater  as  a  bigot,  and  he  was 
Joined  In  that  condemnation  bv  the  hun- 
dreds of  zealots  who  picketed  the  San 
Francisco  Cow  PaUce  list  week  some  of 
them  depicted  In  the  ac-^mpanylni?  plctvire 
(Not  printed  In  Rn '>r:)  ' 

Mr.  Robinson  has  befime  so  expert  at  the 
i?ame  that  he  tried  '^onvlcted  and  condemned 
Senator  Golowater  not  on  one  count  but 
on  three  Senator  Goldwater  he  declared. 
Is  not  only  antl-Nei?ro  but  also  antl- 
CathoUc.  and  anti-Jewlsh 

The  pity  of  It  Is  that  Senat.tr  Golow\ter 
Is  also  under  fire  from  the  n'her  side  if  the 
political  spectrum  -from  the  ultimate  In 
crackpot  movements  the  American  .Nazi 
Party. 

These  homegrown  Fascists  c(jndemn  Ser.a- 
tor  GoLDWATKK  nr)t  because  he  Is  anti-Negro, 
but  because,  as  thev  put  it  he  has  been  a 
'loyal  member  and  heavy  contributor  to  the 
National  A»BOciatU>n  for  the  .\dvancemenc  of 
Colored  People":  i:ot  because  he  Is  antl- 
JewlsM.  but  becau.se  he  is  half-Jewish:  not 
becau.se  he  Is  a  captive  of  the  John  Birch 
Society,  but  because  he  has  blasted  the 
courageous  palrU)t.  Robert  Welch.  '  the  so- 
ciety's founder  and  president 

Eventually,  we  can  anticipate  that  Senator 
Got-DWAriB  must  bear  the  additional  burden 


of  being  Identir'.rd  ,i.s  pr  .-Catholic  because  of 
his  choice  of  a  ruiiiiinK  mate 

The  Goldwater  case  points  up  a  particu- 
larly striking  feat  lire  of  the  game  of  applied 
bigotry     Everv'ine  loses   but   the  player 

The  game  requires,  for  example,  that  you 
overlook  Senator  Goldwater  s  private  and 
public  record  in  the  Held  of  civil  rights  You 
must  forget  about  his  role  in  eliminating 
segregation  In  the  Arizona  National  Guard, 
in  his  own  business.  In  his  own  community. 
In  his  community's  school  system  You 
must  also  overlixjk  his  support  of  clvU  rights 
legislation  In  the  post. 

And  because  he  questions  the  metms — not 
the  ends — of  one  piece  of  civil  rights  legisla- 
tion, you  are  entitled  to  wield  your  rubber 
stamp  and  to  brand  Senator  G<ili)water  dog- 
matically and  Indelibly:    "Bigot  " 

Conversely,  you  can  also  overlook  the  pub- 
lic records  of  those  whom  you  prefer  to  iden- 
tify as  your  friends 

You  can  simply  sweep  under  the  rug.  for 
example,  the  record  of  Lyndon  B  Johnson 

You  can  forget  his  declaration  (at  a  rally 
In  Austin.  Tex.  on  May  22.  1948)  denounc- 
ing President  Truman's  civil  rights  program 
as  "a  farce  and  a  fham — an  effort  to  set  up 
a   police   state   In   the   guise  of   liberty  " 

You  can  forget  his  speech  of  May  9.  1949, 
condemning  a  proposal  for  Federal  fair  em- 
ployment legislation  on  the  grounds  that. 
"If  the  Federal  Government  can  by  law  tell 
me  whom  I  shall  employ,  It  can  likewise  tell 
my  prospective  employees  for  whom  they 
must  work," 

You  can  also  forget  his  six  congressional 
votes  against  proposals  to  abolish  the  p<jll 
tax.  his  six  votes  against  the  elimination  of 
discrimination  in  Federal  programs,  his  two 
votes  to  support  the  segregation  of  the  Armed 
Forces  and  his  one  vote  to  perpetuate  dis- 
crimination m  the  District  of  Columbia  and 
his  one  vote  against  fair  employment  legis- 
lation. 

And  you  can  overlook  the  fact  that  he  sits 
In  the  White  House  today  precisely  beciuse 
his  record  In  Congress  won  him  the  all  but 
unanimous  b«cklng  of  southern  delegations 
at  the  I960  Democratic  National  Convention 

Yes.  you  can  overUxjk  these  things  and 
proclaim  Mr  Johnson  as  the  nonblgot  of  the 
year  And  If  anyone  asks  you  the  basis  of 
your  proclam  itlon? 

Don't  worry 

Only  a  bigot  would  dare  ask. 


To  have  courage  without  pugnacity,  to  have 
conviction  without  bigotry,  to  have  charity 
without  condescension.  t<i  have  love  of  hu- 
manity without  mere  sentimentality,  to  have 
meekness  without  power,  and  emotion  with 
sanity  — that  is  brotherhotid      Charle_s  Evans 

H  UG  H  ES 


NUCLEAR    PROPULSION    PROGRAM 
"PLUTO ■ 

Mr  AU.OTT  Mr  President,  last 
wt-ek  oru-  i>f  thf  pro.spects  for  a  new 
weapons  system  wa.s  thrown  into  the  dis- 
card by  the  Department  of  D«>fen.se  I 
refer  to  the  prot^ram  for  Pluto  Many 
persons  have  become  much  concerned 
not  only  about  the  di.scardlng  of  this 
project  but  about  the  many  millions  of 
dollars  that  havt^  b«'en  .six-nt  m  develop- 
ing it 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  tiiat  an  arti- 
cle entitled  Pluto— A  New  Strategic 
SvsU'm  or  Ju.st  Another  Te.st  Program''" 
written  by  J,  S.  But?..  Jr  .  and  publl.shfd 
in  Air  Force  magazine  for  July  1964,  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record 


There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rtc- 

ORD.  as  follows: 

Pt.t-To      A    New    Strategic    System    or  Just 
Another  Te.st  Program? 
I  By  J  S  Butz,  Jr  I 

(Note— The  most  Impressive  nuclear-pro- 
pulsion program  the  United  States  has  yet 
conducted  Is  In  serious  danger  of  collapw 
This  despite  a  near-perfect  record  in  meeting 
or  exceeding  all  terlmlral.  cost  effectlvenet* 
and  budgetary  gcals  during  its  10-year  \\it. 
The  program  is  Pluto,  and  Us  goul  is  develop- 
menl  of  a  nuclear-nimjet  engine  that  could 
be  used  In  a  revolutionary  new  strategic 
system  The  Pluto  vehicle  is  an  unmanned 
weapon  of  global  range  and  awesome  de- 
structlveness  It  would  fly  at  mach  3- -morf 
than  2,000  miles  per  hour  on  the  deck 
carrying  a  greater  load  of  thermonuclear 
weapons  than  a  Polaris  sub  or  a  dozen 
Mlnuteman  ICHM's  to  any  point  nn  the  glnbe 
With  the  technoU>gy  ni>w  available  Pluto  U 
caught  up  In  a  battle  between  Cungress  and 
the  Defense  Department  The  battle  raises 
questions  about  the  future  of  the  pri>gTam  i 

The  most  Impre.s.'^lve  nuclear  propulsion 
pnvram  to  date,  and  Indeed  one  of  the  most 
Impressive  U  S.  technology-building  pro- 
grams of  all  time.  Is  on  the  verge  of  collapse 
It  Is  not  a  victim  of  failure — quite  the  con- 
trary It  has  achieved  an  es.sentlally  perfect 
record  In  meeting  i>r  t»xceedlng  all  technical 
cost  effectiveness,  and  budgetary  goals  over 
its  10-year  life 

The  program  Is  Project  Pluto  It  Is  aimed 
at  proving  the  feasibility  of  the  nurlear- 
ramjet  engine  It  has  become  a  key  t*»t 
case  In  a  running  flght  between  the  execu- 
tive and  legislative  branches  nf  the  Govern- 
ment over  how  to  manage  advanced  tech- 
noli">gy  programs  In  this  test-rase  rule,  de- 
spite lt«  extremely  fine  record  and  great 
future  potential  for  weapon  systems.  Pluto 
Is  In  Imminent  danger  of  being  mothballed. 

Congress  has  wholeheartedly  supported 
Pluto  In  the  past  and  continues  to  praise 
both  Its  technical  achievements  and  f)oten- 
tlal  But  Congress  is  now  u.sing  Pluto  to 
goad  the  administration  Into  clarifying  Its 
advanced  technoUvgy  philosophy  and  mili- 
tary requirement  system  as  currently  prac- 
ticed 

The  Immediate  tarijet  under  congressional 
attack  Is  an  Atomic  Energy  Commission  re- 
quest for  $8  million  tri  be  spent  In  fi.'^oal  year 
1965  to  make  ground  tests  of  the  new  flight- 
weight  Pluto  reactor,  the  Tory  II  C  and  to 
begin  work  on  an  Improved  version,  the  Tory 
III. 

Late  In  April  the  Joint  Committee  on 
Atomic  Energy  recommended  a  $1  5  million 
reduction  In  the  AEC's  Pluto  request.  The 
Joint  Committee  explained  that  It  wanted 
to  fund  the  c<")mplete  series  of  Tory  Il-C 
tests,  but  wa-s  not  going  to  back  any  Tory  III 
development  It  agreed  fully  with  the  vast 
majority  of  Its  technical  witnesses,  who 
stated  that  Tory  II  C  tests  would  prove  the 
feasibility  of  the  nuclear-ramjet  engine  u 
well  as  It  would  ever  be  proven  on  the  ground 
without  flight  te.sts  In  other  words.  Con- 
gress Is  trvlng  to  speed  up  flight  testing  by 
withholding  funds  for  further,  and  unnecee- 
•^ary    ground-based   development 

Admlnlstratl^iTi  sp<'kesmen.  Including  Dr 
H.iroid  Brown,  DOD  director  of  research  and 
engineering,  have  supported  a  continuation 
of  Pluto  study  work  and  ground  tests  at  «  low 
level  of  fvmding  (approximately  $20  million 
per  year  total  fr  'm  U.SAF  and  AEC  budgets) 
to  keep  the  technology  progressing 

The  Joint  committee,  after  several  years 
of  criticizing  this  philosophy,  now  completely 
rejects  It  The  committee  believes  It  would 
be  grossly  Wiusteful  to  continue  a  jxillcy  that 
has  consumed  a  little  more  than  $200  mil- 
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Hon  in  nearly  10  years  and  kept  the  program 
creeping  at  a  minimum  pace. 

Most  Joint  Committee  members  agree  with 
Dr  Theodore  Merkle,  of  the  AEC's  Llvermore 
Uboratory,  the  program's  technical  leader. 
L»te  in  1958  Dr.  Merkle  said  flatly  that  a 
nuclear  ramjet  could  be  built  with  technical 
knowledge  that  then  existed.  According  to 
him  at  that  time,  "It  Is  just  a  question  of 
do  you  want  It  or  not?"  Pluto  work  during 
the  past  5  years  has  proved  Dr.  Merkle's  con- 
tention, arid  the  committee  Is  maneuvering 
to  get  the  administration  to  answer  his  ques- 
tion. "Do  you  want  it  or  not?" 

After  cutting  the  fiscal  year  1965  budget 
to  allow  only  the  completion  of  the  Tory 
n-C  tests,  the  Joint  Committee  stated  In  Its 
report,  "Unless  a  decision  Is  made  within  the 
next  year  to  flight  test  the  Tory  II-C  device. 
it  Is  an  unavoidable  conclusion  that  the 
iPlutol  program  should  be  terminated." 

In  effiH-t  such  a  decision  would  mean  that 
the  breakup  of  the  Pluto  development  team 
of  scientists  and  engineers  would  begin  on 
July  1.  at  the  end  of  fiscal  year  1964.  Many 
design  and  laboratory  specialists  not  directly 
connected  with  the  Tory  II-C  tests  would 
have  to  be  switched  to  other  programs  be- 
cause the  Tory  III  would  not  be  funded. 

The  Department  of  Defense,  in  an  effort  to 
prevent  the  Pluto  breakup.  Is  studying  plans 
{or  a  flight-test  program  which  would  satisfy 
a  number  of  diverse  factions  In  the  DOD  as 
well  as  the  congressional  critics.  Date  for 
i.  decision  was  scheduled  for  July  1,  although 
there  Is  little  likelihood  that  this  schedule 
will  be  met- -or  that  Uie  decision  will  be  an- 
nounced at  that  time  even  If  made.  The 
decision  mu.-^t  be  a  tricky  one,  with  great 
import  for  the  military.  The  program  will 
cost  between  >200  and  $500  rfllUlon.  depend- 
ing upon  ltJ5  sophistication  and  the  number 
of  flight  vehicles  Involved. 

If  te.-its  should  prove  successful  it  would 
be  dllTicult  to  explain  why  development  of  an 
operiitlf)nal  system  should  not  be  authorized. 
It  Is  ceneraliy  agreed  that  major  strategic 
weapon  sy.stems  In  the  future  will  be  very 
expensive  and  few  in  number,  so  the  Navy 
iind  the  Air  Force,  as  well  as  DOD,  have  an 
Intense  Interest  In  any  potential  system 
which  Is  receiving  large  development  funds. 
Many  atmospheric,  spaceborne,  and  under- 
sea systems  are  competing  for  the  admlnls- 
trations  bltssmg  as  the  next  major  strategic 
weapon  system  and  to  advance  from  the 
.-elatively  cheap  ground-test  stage  into  a 
major  test  program  in  the  operational 
environment. 

The  chances  of  DOD  coming  up  by  July  1 
with  a  Pluto  lUght-test  program  that  will  be 
acceptable  to  the  Joint  Committee  have  to 
be  rated  as  slim.  During  the  past  3  years 
the  only  clear  position  that  has  emerged 
from  the  Pentagon's  third  floor  is  that  new 
strategic  weapons  really  aren't  of  interest. 
The  current  systems,  especially  the  ICBM 
and  the  Polaris  missiles,  are  considered  to  be 
invulnerable  for  far  Into  the  future.  De- 
velopment of  Improved  systems  to  overcome 
weakne.s-scs  In  these  weapons  and  to  present 
new  defensive  problems  to  an  enemy  gen- 
erally have  been  described  as  unnecessary 
and  wasteful  by  Mr.  McNamara. 

Consequently.  It  appears  highly  unlikely 
that  this  policy  will  be  altered  to  produce 
a  Pluto  flight-test  program  of  which  the 
Joint  Committee  v^Ul  approve.  The  Joint 
Committee  objective,  before  considering  the 
authorization  of  further  funding,  was  to 
obtain  reasonable  assurances  that  the  DOD 
wanted  to  go  ahead  with  weapon-system  de- 
velopment and  could  get  all  the  information 
It  needed  out  of  the  prototype  flight  vehicles. 

Early  In  June  a  more  formidable  congres- 
sional challenge  seems  to  have  dashed  all 
hope  that  Joint  Committee  pressure  could 
have  brought  about  a  Pluto  flight-test  pro- 
pam.     This  new  challenge  Is  based  largely 


upon  the  fact  that  the  first  full -power  run 
of  the  Tory  II-C  on  May  22  was  a  complete 
success.  This  was  the  first  of  several  such 
runs  planned  next  year  for  the  Tory  II-C  test 
program  which  the  Joint  Committee  funded. 
The  challenge  came  from  the  powerful 
House  Appropriations  Committee  in  a  report 
Issued  on  June  11.  The  committee  said  that 
the  May  22  test  "amply  demonstrated  the 
successfulness  of  the  ramjet  propulsion  re- 
actor powerplant.  Since  there  is  still  no 
military  system  or  requirement  for  this  pow- 
erplant and  no  engine  system  or  vehicle  to 
carry  It  has  been  developed  up  to  this  time, 
the  committee  sees  no  reason  why  fvirther 
development  and  testing  work  is  necessary." 
The  Appropriations  Committee  thereupon  cut 
$5.5  million  from  the  Joint  committee's  au- 
thorization and  said.  "The  $1  million  which 
has  been  allowed  for  this  program  is  for  the 
purpose  of  'mothballing'  the  project  until 
such  times  as  there  is  a  military  system  and  a 
requirement  for  it." 

In  calling  for  the  generation  of  a  weapon- 
system  requirement  before  further  funds 
are  made  available,  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee has  given  Mr.  McNamara  the  task  of 
coming  to  Capitol  Hill  and  explaining  his 
policy,  unless  he  wants  Pluto  to  die  at  once. 
Mr.  McNamara  must  also  justify  his  entire 
technology-building  policies.  Many  Con- 
gressmen do  not  believe  that  the  Secretary 
Is  getting  maximum  effectiveness  from  his 
R.  &  D.  dollar  when  he  continues  to  call  for 
$20  million  a  year  for  a  system  that  Is  never 
going  to  be  an  operational  weapon.  They 
cite  Mr.  McNamara's  own  extensive  state- 
ments atKJut  the  overriding  need  for  con- 
serving technical  resources  and  investigating 
the  widest  variety  of  concepts  and  systems 
to  Insure  U.S.  technical  superiority  into  the 
future.  The  Congress  certainly  agrees  with 
this  basic  objective,  but  few  of  Its  members 
win  continue  to  support  the  expenditure  of 
hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  on  systems 
that  the  administration  Is  going  to  Ignore 
after  they  are  tested  successfully  and  proven 
feasible. 

It  is  no  accident  that  the  Congress  is  using 
Project  Pluto  to  challenge  the  administra- 
tion. Pluto  is  revolutionary  In  every  sense. 
Militarily,  it  opens  the  possibility  of  op- 
erating bombardment /reconnaissance  vehi- 
cles In  a  completely  new  speed-altitude  re- 
gime— ^mach  3.  or  about  2.300  miles  per  hour, 
at  altitudes  as  low  as  500  feet.  For  practical 
purposes  the  range  can  be  considered  as  in- 
finite, because  there  is  no  technical  doubt 
that  the  nuclear-ramjet  vehicle  could  oper- 
ate for  at  least  24  hours  before  radiation  and 
heat  would  begin  to  deteriorate  any  of  its 
subsystems.  Therefore,  the  vehicle  could 
travel  around  the  world  at  the  earth's  maxi- 
mum diameter  while  making  extensive  dog- 
leg maneuvers.  No  nation  is  close  to  pos- 
sessing a  defense  which  could  Intercept  such 
a  high-speed,  low-altitude  vehicle  attacking 
from  any  direction.  Developing  such  a  de- 
fense would  be  dlflUcult  and  costly,  at  least 
In  the  same  class  with  an  antl-ICBM  system. 
The  cost 'effectiveness  rating  of  Pluto  ve- 
hicles must  be  very  high  compared  to  existing 
systems.  One  major  advantage  is  that  a 
low-altitude  nuclear-ramjet  vehicle  has  by 
far  the  largest  pavload  of  any  flight  system 
yet  envisioned.  Over  25  percent  of  Its  weight 
could  be  carried  In  the  form  of  weapons  or 
other  payload.  A  mach  3.  low-altltude,  ve- 
hicle powered  by  a  Tory  II-C  type  reactor 
would  weigh  150.000  to  200.000  pounds  or 
more,  and  its  payload  would  be  more  than 
50,000  pounds.  It  could  carry  more  nuclear 
weapons,  and  larger  weapons  if  desired,  than 
a  Polaris  submarine,  which  has  a  normal 
complement  of  16  missiles  each  with  a  war- 
head of  under  10  megatons.  By  the  same 
reasoning  one  Tory  II-C  powered  vehicle 
could  be  more  potent  than  a  dozen  or  so 
Mlnutemen. 


A  second  major  advantage  Is  a  very  high 
guidance-accuracy  rating  for  the  low-altltude 
vehicle,  even  better  accuracy  than  Is  being 
attributed  today  to  the  Inertlally  guided 
ICBM.  The  system  consists  of  a  programed 
Inertlal  system  which  is  corrected  at  regular 
Intervals  by  measuring  the  differences  In 
height  of  prominent  terrain  features  along 
the  vehicle's  route.  Distances  from  the  ve- 
hicle to  the  geographic  features  also  are 
measured,  and  the  distance  an(}  height  differ- 
ential Information  Is  fed  Into  a  computer 
which  determines  the  vehicle's  exact  position 
and  corrects  the  Inertlal  system. 

Llng-Temco-Vought,  Inc.,  developers  of  the 
equipment  for  correcting  an  Inertlal -guid- 
ance package,  already  have  tested  It  success- 
fully in  fiight  under  all-weather  conditions. 
These  two  features — a  large  payload  and 
an  exceptionally  high  guidance  accuracy — 
combine  to  give  the  nuclear -ramjet  vehicle 
a  high-effectiveness  rating  compared  to  cur- 
rent strategic  missile  systems.  The  nuclear 
vehicle  also  has  aircraft-type  advantages  In 
that  It  can  be  recalled  or  given  alternate  as- 
signments after  a  flight  has  been  Initiated. 
And  it  is  vastly  superior  to  the  manned  air- 
craft In  range  and  speed  at  low  altitude,  and, 
consequently,  in  ability  to  penetrate  enemy 
defenses. 

Initial  cost  of  a  Tory  II-C  powered  vehicle 
purchased  in  quantity  probably  would  be 
considerably  less  than  a  B-52  bomber — say 
$5  million  or  less.  This  estimate  seems  valid 
despite  the  ramjet's  requirement  for  a  large 
quantity  of  expensive  nuclear  fuel.  The  ex- 
treme simplicity  of  the  nuclear  ramjet,  plus 
the  fact  that  its  total  empty  weight  would 
be  considerably  less  than  that  of  a  B-52, 
would  have  a  controlling  Infiuence  on  cost. 

Operational  costs  also  should  be  relatively 
low.  Keeping  such  unmanned  vehicles  In  a 
state  of  constant  readiness  certainly  would 
be  much  cheaper  than  operating  a  submarine 
or  a  large  bomber  and  probably  comparable 
to  the  cost  of  operating  one  missile  silo. 

Many  perils  are  Inherent  In  drawing  cost/ 
effectiveness  generalizations  when  a  great 
deal  of  detailed  Information  Is  not  available 
on  the  weapon  system  In  question,  the  other 
offensive  systems  It  must  be  rated  against,  or 
estimates  of  the  military  environment  It 
would  have  to  operate  against  In  the  next  6 
to  15  years.  However,  the  Information  avail- 
able on  low-altltude  nuclear-ramjet  vehicles, 
reviewed  above.  Indicates  that  the  Pluto  sys- 
tem offers  some  unique  cost/effectiveness  ad- 
vantages. 

For  instance,  it  appears  that  a  force  of  100 
nuclear-ramjet  vehicles  could  be  produced 
for  a  total  cost  of  under  $1  billion  In  new 
funds.  Such  a  force  would  have  a  striking 
strength  equivalent  to  a  fleet  of  60  Polaris 
submarines  or  more  than  the  entire  complex 
of  950  Mlnuteman  missiles  that  is  in  opera- 
tion or  on  order.  A  nuclear-ramjet  vehicle 
force  also  would  have  another  great  advan- 
tage. It  could  not  be  stopped  by  any  existing 
air  defense  or  any  AICBM  system  wjilch 
might  be  \inder  development.  Therefore,  it 
would  place  a  new  and  highly  complex  prob- 
lem on  the  shoulders  of  enemy  defense  plan- 
ners. In  contrast,  all  new  offensive  system 
proposals  which  are  pure  ballistic  or  semi- 
ballistic  with  lifting,  maneuverable  warheads 
would  be  vulnerable  to  any  successful  antl- 
ICBM  system. 

Technically,  the  Pluto  case  is  strong  In  sup- 
port of  the  cost  effectiveness  arguments. 
First  and  foremost,  the  project's  research 
and  development  record  has  been  virtually 
spotless  so  far.  Pluto  has  not  been  plagued 
by  failures  and  technical  setbacks  such  as 
those  which  hindered  the  nuclear  aircraft 
program  and  continue  to  hinder  the  nuclear 
rocket  development. 

Compared  to  the  other  nuclear  propulsion 
programs  Pluto  has  been  a  low  priority  proj- 
ect with  limited  funding.    Most  of  Its  effort 
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hM  gone  toward  reactor  development.  The 
primary  objective  has  been  to  prove  that  It  is 
feasible  to  power  a  mach  3  low  altitude 
vehicle  with  a  nuclear  ramjet  The  scientists 
and  engineers  at  the  AEC-Unlverslty  <if  Cali- 
fornia Lawrence  Radiation  Laboratory  and 
their  principal  contractors.  Llng-Temro- 
Vought  and  Marquardt  Corp  ,  have  exceeded 
thlB  original  objective  Their  Tory  II  C  re- 
actor design  h&a  been  proven  In  full-pxjwer 
tests  at  the  Nevada  Test  Station  at  Jack- 
ass PlaU.  Its  detail  design  has  stood  up  to 
the  rigors  of  a  1.060'  P,  50  400-pound-per- 
square-foot  alrstream,  the  same  as  would 
pass  through  the  reactor  during  mach  :? 
flight. 

As  a  flight  weight  reactor  the  Tory  II- C  has 
several  features  which  distlngxUsh  It  from 
stationary  power  reactors  on  the  ijround.  or 
reactors  used  In  submarines,  airf-raft  car- 
riers, or  merchant  .^hlps  Most  importwnt 
Is  a  very  high  power-to-welght  ratio  Pawer- 
plants  In  high  performance  flight  vehicles 
must  deliver  hlt?h  power  for  minimum  pos- 
sible weight.  Nuclear  powered  vehicles  are 
no  exception. 

Power-to- weight  ratios  for  nuclear  power- 
plants  are  sensitive  Information  But  It  l.s 
known  that  the  nu'^lear  turbojets  In  the  nu- 
clear-powered airplane  prognim  were  about 
50  times  better  from  the  power-to-welght 
standpoint  than  the  eni?lne  .system  In  the 
Nautilus,  the  first  niirlefir-p<-)were<-l  subma- 
rine, and  about  2no  times  better  than  the 
atomic-powered  merchantman,  the  NS  Sa- 
vanruih.  The  Pluto  powerplant  s  power-to- 
weight  ratio  Is  many  times  s\iperlor  to  anv 
planned  for  the  nuclear  airpLine  One  ma- 
jor reason  Is  the  dlfTerence  in  shielding 
weight.  The  airplane  had  to  carry  more  than 
100,000  pounds  of  shielding  to  protect  the 
crew.  Pluto  vehicles  need  only  a  ■■shadow'* 
shield  weighing  a  few  th  nisand  pounds  to 
stop  radiation  fmm  stream.ing  directlv  from 
the  reactor  Into  the  payload  bay.  the  guidance 
system,  automatic  pilot,  cooling  system,  etc  . 
all  of  which  are  thou.sands  of  times  more 
resistant  to  radiation  than  are  hiimans 

Pluto  also  gets  a  weight  advtntai^e  be- 
cause It  U  a  throw-awav  unit  It  l.s  Intentled 
to  operate  for  about  24  hours  at  the  m.)st 
and  then  to  be  either  Incinerated  In  an  ene- 
my target  or  to  be  sent  to  the  bottom  of  the 
sea  on  command  from  ba.se  There  are  no 
plans  to  bring  a  Pluto  vehicle  bark  to  a  base 
service  It,  and  u.se  It  again  The  require- 
ments for  a  long  service  life  and  ground 
maintenance  adde<l  many  thousands  of 
pounds  to  the  nucle.ar  airplane 

Another  weight  advantage  falls  to  Pluto 
because  Its  reactor  wall  temperatures  must 
be  around  2.200 '  F  or  higher  This  Is  at  least 
500°  P.  hotter  th.xn  the  wall  temperatures 
required  In  nuclear  turbnjets  powering  a  high 
subsonic-speed  airplane 

The  nuclear  ramjet  must  operate  at 
around  mach  3  to  have  enough  ram  pressure 
to  overcome  the  hlsjh  pres.sure  losses  ^usscj- 
clated  with  airflow  through  the  reactor  At 
this  speed  the  air  enters  the  engine  at  1.000' 
P.  and  the  reactor  must  be  much  hotter  to 
produce  the  required  thrust  Thrust-to- 
welght  ratio  of  the  nuclear  ram)et  depends 
heavily  upon  the  ma.xlmum  wall  temperature 
achieved  In  the  reactor  If  it  co\ild  be  pushed 
up  to  2.500'  P.  then  the  paylo.id  perceni^ige 
probably  could  go  '.ip  to  more  than  50  per- 
cent of  the  total  vehicle  weight 

The  high  temperature  requirement  meant 
that  Pluto  reactors  could  not  be  made  of  the 
low  melting  point  metals  u-ed  In  aircraft 
shipboard,  and  grouiid  power  reactors  .\nc\ 
the  ramjet  reactor  could  not  he  made  of 
graphite,  the  nuclear  rtxket  reactor  material 
that  operates  to  very  hish  temperatures  In 
the  3,000*  P  range  draphlte  and  most  other 
high  temperature  material.s  oxidize  and  de- 
teriorate rapidly  when  exposed  to  hot  air 
The  nuclear  environment  al.«o  Imposed  se- 
vere requirements    urid   the  materials  which 
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conceivably  could   be   used   in    the   ramjet  re- 
actor were  severely   limited 

Beryllium  oxide,  a  ceramic,  w^is  virtually 
the  only  candidate  It  has  two  serkius  dl»- 
advantAges,  and  a  large  percentage  of  I'luto 
funds  have  gone  toward  overcoming  them 
Plrst.  beryllium  oxide  Is  extremely  brittle 
■Vet  It  has  to  withstand  terrinc  thermal  shock 
Uiads  during  rea/tor  startup  and  heavy 
gu.st  Ujads  and  vibratlon.s  during  mach  3 
flight  at  sea  level  In  rough  air  Ihe  key 
technical  accomplLshments  of  the  Pluto  pro- 
gram have  been  to  Improve  the  mechanical 
properties  of  beryllium  oxide  and  U>  devise 
design  techniques  which  would  hold  the 
brittle  react^T  together  for  at  least  one  trip 
around  the  w.irid 

The  second  problem  Is  that  beryllium  oxide 
releases  fission  fragments,  radioactive  i.>ar- 
tlcles.  into  the  alrstrcim  when  the  reactor 
Is  hot  Ftepiirtedly.  the  rate  of  release  has 
been  reduce<l  to  the  point  that  there  would 
be  no  hazard  to  pera<uis  on  the  ground  be- 
cause the  particles  would  be  released  over 
a  very  large  area  by  a  m.ich  3  missile 

Successful  use  of  beryllium  oxide  has  re- 
sulted In  a  relative  light,  hlgh-power  density 
reactor  compared  tij  any  manned  aircraft 
system  The  Tory  II-C  reactor  Is  only  47 
feet  m  diameter  and  8  5  feet  long  yet  It  pro- 
duces  600    million    watts   of   power 

Much  of  the  low-cost,  lightweight  and 
relittlvely  high  payload  percentage  of  the 
nuclear-ramjet  vehicle  can  be  attributed  to 
the  fact  that  low-altitude,  mach  3.  vehicles 
have  no  need  for  wings  Under  these  flight 
conditions  a  txxly  of  approximately  cylindri- 
cal shape  has  as  high  an  aerodynamic  emcl- 
ency  i  llft-to-drag  ratlo»  its  the  best  winged 
aircraft  Usually  the  wings  accoiuit  for  10 
to  15  percent  of  the  total  weight  of  an 
aircraft  If  they  are  removed  the  payload 
can  be  Increased  by  this  percenUige  On 
mach  3  vehicles  there  is  the  added  b. mus  of 
reducing  the  structural  heating  problems 
when  the  wings  are  eliminated 

Pluto  also   has   benefited   from  significant 
advances      In      high-temperature      airframe 
structures     Blight  years  ago  there  would  have 
been  some  legitimate  doubts  about  building 
even  a  wingless  airframe  which  would  hold 
together      for      24      hours      of      r<mgh      sea- 
level     flight     under     the     combined     heating 
effects  of  a  mach  1  .ilrstream  and   heavy  nu- 
clear radiation      T'>day.  It  Is  considered  with- 
in   the   state   of   the   art    to   build   the   Pluto 
lehlcle  out  of  sheet  steel   that  formerly  was 
available    only    to    turbine    wheel    designers 
All    subsystems    needed    In    Pluto    vehicles 
have    been    reported    In    congressional    testi- 
mony   to   be   ready  or   well   within    the  state 
of  the  art      Some  of  them    such  as  the  basic 
Inertlal-guldance    system,    have    been    devel- 
oped to  a  high  sute  of  perfection  outside  of 
the  Pluto  program     Others  have  been  studied 
Intensely  with   project  funds       One  of   these 
Is  an  automatically  controlled  alr-lnlet  sys- 
tem with  low  reaction  time,  and  a  wide  range 
of  allowable  o;)eratlng  conditions  which  com- 
pensate for   the   I<.)w  p<jwer  respon.se   time  of 
the  reactor      Another  Is  a  pneum.itlc  actua- 
tor which  sits  on  the  front  of  the  reactor  and 
controls  its  power  output  hy  moving  hafnium 
control    rods   into   and   out  of   the  core      All 
the     electronic     components     necessary     for 
Plut<J3      commutucatlon.      navigation,      and 
bombing  system  have  been  developed  in  the 
project  or  In  the  nuclear  alrpl.ine  pr.,)gram 

Expert  testimony  before  the  Congress  h.-is 
Indicated  that  Phuo  cannot  make  any  more 
significant  progress  without  flight  tests 
Studies  of  miUUry  vehicles  such  as  the 
SLAM  i . 'supersonic  1  'W  altitude  ml.s.sllei  and 
l.ASV  I  low  altitude  supersonic  vehicle)  also 
are  at  the  point  of  b.igg!ng  down  without 
more  definite  data  from  Pluto  flight  tests. 

Mi«t  Congressmen  fiimlUar  with  the  pro- 
gram are  highly  critical  of  the  administra- 
tion because  no  formal  requirement  hfis  been 
generated    In     the    Department    of    Defense 


Undoubtedly,  the  House  Appropriations  Cobi 
mittee    will   have   substantial   support  la  iu 
move    t*)    cut    off    Pluto    funds   unless  a  jm, 
qulremen:  Is  generated 

Representative  Melvin  Prici,  Democrat  of 
Illinois,  reflected  the  general  tenor  of  'th« 
Congress  when  he  recently  dl.scussed  th« 
p>olnt.  He  said.  "Consistently,  the  Depsn. 
ment  of  Defense  and  the  Air  Force  hsn 
st.ated  that  one  of  their  main  requlreineat, 
Is  a  :>)W-aUitude,  supersonic  aircraft  manaed 
or  unmanned  ITicy  have  stated  this  ycv 
after  year  They  silU  state  It.  They  Btsted 
It  a^aln  in  the  mllUtary  posture  hearlMi 
this  year.  So  they  do  have  a  requirement  for 
It  Whether  they  sUte  It  as  a  requirement 
officially  or  not.  they  certainly  have  stated  It 
many  times  in  presentations  before  the 
.^rmed  Services  Committees  of  both  Housm 
of  Congress  " 

In  b;vcklng  the  Pluto  development  for  se?- 
eral  years  RepresenUtlve  Price  and  most  of 
his  colleagues  believed  they  were  meeting  i 
military  requirement.  Now  that  there  Is  con- 
siderable doubt  alKiut  this  |x>int  they  sp. 
p.u-ently  are  going  to  push  for  clarification  of 
the  mlllltary  requirements  that  actually  exU; 
t'Klay  and  of  Department  of  Defense  policies 
u.sed  U-)  est.vblish  requirements  Until  such 
clarincatlim  Project  Pluto  seems  destined  for 
cold  storage. 


SUPREME    COURT    ERRS    GRAVELY 

Mr  ERVIN,  Mr,  Pre.sldent  the  News- 
Herald,  of  Morgiinton,  N.C.,  published 
In  its  i.^vsuf  of  July  13  a  thoughtful  edito- 
rial enlitled  'Supreme  Court  Err.s  Grave- 
ly "  The  edtttjnal  merits  wide  dissemi- 
nation; therefore.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  It  be  printed  at  this  point  in 
the  Record 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Reco«d, 
as  follow.s: 

SuTSEMB  Court  Erjls  Giuvelt 

The  U  S  Supreme  Court  went  far  a^eld  In 
a  recent  decision  on  State  legislative  reap- 
portltinment  when  It  laid  down  a  "one  man, 
■  ne  vote'^  guide 

Unlike  some  decisions  by  the  Nation's  high- 
est trlb\inal  that  have  brought  Im.Tiedlat* 
howLs  which  gradually  subsided,  this  ruling 
re.suired  In  a  low  rumbling  of  protest  which 
will  rise  to  thundering  proportions  when 
more  and  more  people  begin  Ui  reall^fe  what 
the  Court  hius  done 

In  an  era  when  a  favorite  pjustlme  has  been 
to  verbally  blast  the  .Supreme  Court  it  may 
well  be  that  this  reapportionment  decision 
will  bring  the  most  lasting  and.  to  the  pub- 
lic s  respect  for  the  Court,  the  most  damaging 
criticism 

It  is  not  that  the  Supreme  Court  should  not 
ccmcern  Itself  with  legislative  reapportion- 
ment When  St.fite  legislatures  fall  to  pro- 
vide reasonable  and  rational  adjustment 
to  population  chantres  and  leave  the  State  In 
the  contr«il  of  small  .segments  of  the  citizen- 
ry, they  are  inviting  Federal  Court  Interven- 
tion. Too  often  the  Court  has  been  crltlcleed 
for  acting  on  matters  coming  to  It  by  default 
through  Inaction  of  the  States 

The  Supreme  Court  gave  some  directional 
sluns  some  time  ago  on  re.ipporllonment, 
and  this  served  i\a  a  warning  to  States  to  put 
their  !ek,-islatlve  hou.ses  In  order  In  the  matter 
of  repre.sentatlon  It  had  a  wholesome  effect, 
we  thought  This  earlier  view  undoubtedly 
exerted  Influence  on  the  decision  of  North 
Carolinians  In  January  to  reject  the  little 
Federal  amendment  which  would  have 
heightened  the  dlsp.vrlty  between  population 
and  geographical  representation  In  the  gen- 
eral assembly  To  have  approved  the  Tar 
Heel  amendment  would  have  been  to  Inrlts 
Federal  Court  disapproval. 
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But  until  the  latest  decision,  the  Supreme 
rvjurt  appeared  willing  to  let  the  States  work 
out  their  problem  within  certain  generally 
prescribed  rules.  It  had  not  appeared  to  be 
the  purpose  or  the  desire  of  the  Court  to  fix 
gxact  boundaries  of  legislative  dlstrlcta  or 
to  lay  down  with  exactitude  in  all  particulars 
how  the  sutes  must  set  up  their  apportion- 
ment plan 

Now  the  Supreme  Court,  In  Its  serious 
plunge  Into  the  morass  of  reapportionment 
problems,  says.  In  effect,  that  all  States  must 
conform  to  a  course  of  action  that  will  give 
to  them  the  sameness  of  peas  In  a  pod.  It 
will  not  matter  what  traditions  are  behind 
any  State's  representation  plan,  whether  leg- 
islative apportionment  was  set  on  the  basis 
of  population  for  one  house  and  on  geography 
for  the  other,  or  a  mixture  of  both. 

Eliminated  is  local  discretion  or  experimen- 
tation It  will  not  matter  what  the  people  of 
a  State  themselves  want.  The  Supreme  Court 
has  Indicated  that  It  will  pipe  the  tune, 
down  to  the  last  note,  and  the  theme  will  be 
"one  man.  one  vote," 

What  Is  disturbing  Is  the  Court's  pre- 
Bumptuous  course  of  dictating  an  Inflexible, 
restrictive  pattern  In  all  Its  minutiae.  Popu- 
lation Is  undoubtedly  the  best  basis  for  legis- 
lative representation,  but  it  has  not  been  the 
only  one 

The  Ft>undlng  Fathers  provided  a  Congress 
consisting  of  a  House  set  up  on  a  basis  of 
population  but  with  a  Senate  assigned  geo- 
graphlc.illy — two  to  a  State,  no  matter  Its 
size  These  Founding  Fathers  did  not  make 
popul.it  ion  the  sole  determinant  In  the  gov- 
erning of  the  Republic.  Now  the  Supreme 
Court  com»^  along  with  a  ruling  which  would 
seem  dc-^tlned.  If  carried  out  to  Its  conclu- 
sion. Ui  reach  out  and  say  that  the  U.S.  Sen- 
ate. pn>vlded  for  by  the  U.S.  Constitution,  Is 
unconstitutional.  The  Idea  Is  fantastic  but 
It  Is  seen  as  a  disturbing  possibility  by  those 
who  have  studied  the  effect  of  the  Court's 
ruling 

It  would  appear  to  be  the  business  of  the 
U  S  Supreme  Court  to  be  concerned  about 
the  rights  of  all  citizens  In  the  matter  of 
leglsla;i\e  representation,  and  this  concern 
can  expres.s  Itself  In  ways  which  serve  to 
pnxl  and  needle  lethargic  State  legislatures 
topri  tect  those  rights. 

But  the  .Supreme  Court  wades  out  over  Its 
head  when  It  dictates  In  all  detail  how  every 
State  legislature  must  be  set  up,  robbing  the 
people  of  voice  in  any  change  of  legislative 
machinery  and  depriving  legislators  them- 
selves of  any  leeway  In  establishing  variety. 
Every  legislature  must  be  cast  In  substanti- 
ally the  siune  mold — a  mold  shaped  by  the 
Court  No  consideration  Is  given  to  what 
the  framers  of  the  several  constitutions 
wanted 

By  Indirection,  the  Court  questions  the 
wisdom  of  the  Federal  Government's  own 
organization,  which  called  for  a  stabilizing 
force  In  the  legislative  to  be  obtained  by  two 
Senators  from  e.ich  State  elected  for  a  longer 
term  and  fri>m  Representatives,  elected  for 
shorter  term.^.  who  are  chosen  on  the  basis  of 
population.  America's  own  system  of  checks 
and  bilances  Include  the  administrative  and 
Judicial  In  addition  to  the  legislative,  each 
with  Sep  irate  functions.  It's  unlikely  that 
the  revered  Founding  Fathers,  even  with  the 
wisdom  which  enabled  them  to  devise  the 
machinery  for  what  was  to  become  a  highly 
SUCCOR.'.: ul  and  fabulously  large  Republic, 
envisioned  a  Judicial  arm  capable  of  laying 
down  the  law  of  the  land  unchecked  by 
either  of  the  other  arms  of  Government  and 
lacking  In  self-reetralnt. 

The  edict  th.it  holds  that  one  man,  one 
vote  Is  mandatory  under  the  Constitution 
can  spring  only  frtwn  a  complete  lack  of  re- 
straint, heavily  larded  with  arrogance. 

Pew  decisions  have  ever  brought  down  on 
the  head  of  the  Supreme  Court  the  wave  of 
criticism  which  this  adventure  will  bring  to 
It. 


BAIL:  THE  RIGHT  OF  ALL 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  the 
Subcommittees  on  Constitutional  Rights 
and  on  Improvements  in  Judicial  Ma- 
chinery of  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary, on  which  I  serve,  have  scheduled 
Joint  hearings  in  the  first  week  of  August 
on  three  bills,  S.  2838,  S.  2839,  and  S. 
2840.  These  bills  seek  to  eliminate  In- 
equities now  existing  in  the  bail  proce- 
dures in  the  Federal  judicial  system.  In 
the  unending  effort  to  perfect  the  ma- 
chinery through  which  equal  justice  un- 
der the  law  is  assured,  these  bills  have 
special  significance.  Because  of  the 
compelling  need  for  this  legislation,  I 
should  like  to  take  a  moment  to  com- 
ment on  these  bills  and  to  compliment 
the  Vera  Foundation  and  the  Attorney 
General  for  their  work  in  spurring  such 
reform. 

In  theory,  the  bail  bond  has  two  in- 
terrelated purposes:  Bail,  to  allow  the 
accused  his  freedom  imtil  brought  to  trial 
and  bond,  to  insure  the  appearance  of 
the  sujcused  at  the  trial.  In  practice, 
however,  neither  of  these  ideals  is  real- 
ized for  the  bail  system  serves  only  to 
equate  human  freedom  with  the  ability 
to  pay. 

Our  Pounding  Fathers  recognized  the 
inherent  need  for  fair  bail  procedures 
when  they  wrote  into  the  Constitution 
the  eighth  amendment  which  forbids  the 
imposition  of  excessive  bail.  Frequent- 
ly, the  realization  of  this  standard  has 
been  frustrated  by  modern  realities.  To 
the  indigent,  the  imposition  of  any  mon- 
etary ball  requirement  is  often,  in  fact, 
excessive.  A  recent  report  documented 
this  well: 

Those  who  go  free  on  ball  are  released  not 
because  they  are  Innocent  but  because  they 
can  buy  their  liberty.  The  balance  are  de- 
tained not  because  they  are  guilty  but  be- 
cause they  are  poor.  Though  the  accused  be 
harmless,  and  has  a  home,  family,  and  a  Job 
which  make  it  likely  that — if  released — he 
would  show  up  for  trial,  he  may  still  be 
held.  Conversely,  the  habitual  offender  who 
may  be  dangerous  to  the  safety  of  the  com- 
munity may  gain  his  release. 

The  legal  profession  has  increasingly 
recognized  the  fact  that  the  decision  of 
the  judge  who  sets  the  bail  is  less  im- 
portant than  the  cooperation  of  the  com- 
mercial bail  bondsman  who  provides  the 
bond.  His  determination  of  the  fitness 
of  the  accused  for  bail  is  final  and  in  no 
way  appealable.  The  indigent,  the  first 
offender,  and  the  transient  are  those 
leiist  favored  by  the  bail  bondsman,  for 
him,  determination  is  weighed  on  the 
scale  of  the  businessman,  rather  than  on 
the  scale  of  justice. 

To  eliminate  this  situation  in  the  Fed- 
eral judicial  system,  S.  2838  and  S.  2840 
were  drafted.  The  first  provides  that  no 
p>erson  shall  be  denied  bail  solely  because 
of  his  financial  inability  to  post  bond. 
Under  the  provisions  of  the  bill,  the  in- 
digent can  be  released  on  his  own  recog- 
nizance in  the  absence  of  a  showing 
by  the  prosecutor  of  good  cause  which 
would  militate  against  his  release.  This 
approach  is  in  keeping  with  our  tradi- 
tional presumption  that  a  man  is  inno- 
cent until  proven  guilty.  Contrast  this 
against  the  present  practice  which  often 
imprisons  the  innocent  and  thus  pun- 
ishes him  for  the  crime  of  being  poor. 


However,  the  bill  also  protects  society 
and  insures  the  presence  of  the  defend- 
ant in  a  far  more  effective  manner  than 
the  posting  of  another's  money.  Failure 
to  appear  at  the  time  of  trial  is  made  a 
felony  with  stringent  penalties. 

S.  2840  further  refines  bail  require- 
ments by  providing  that  persons  ad- 
mitted to  bail  be  permitted  to  make  a 
cash  deposit  with  the  court  in  lieu  of 
sureties  or  collateral  security.  This  de- 
posit is  refundable  at  the  time  of  the 
accused's  appearance. 

S.  2839  deals  with  a  related  problem. 
It  provides  that  all  persons  convicted  of 
offenses  in  Federal  courts  must  receive 
credit  toward  their  sentence  for  the  time 
spent  in  custody  as  a  result  of  inability 
to  procure  bail  while  awaiting  trial.  The 
Federal  law  requires  that  this  credit  be 
given  when  there  is  conviction  for  crimes 
which  carry  mandatory  minimum  sen- 
tence, but  it  is  not  required  in  other 
cases.  Simple  justice  would  indicate 
that  preconviction  detention  is  equally 
onerous  to  one  as  another  and  each 
should  be  entitled  to  the  credit. 

The  hearings  represent  another  step 
toward  meeting  the  challenge  expressed 
by  Attorney  General  Kennedy  in  a  re- 
cent address  to  the  National  Conference 
on  Bail  and  Criminal  Justice.  He  stated 
that  the  challenge  facing  those  con- 
cerned with  improvements  in  criminal 
justice  is  to  insure  that  "for  the  poor 
man,  the  word  law  does  not  mean  an 
enemy,  a  technicality,  an  obstruction. 
Let  us  see  to  it  that  law,  for  all  men, 
means  justice." 

All  who  are  dedicated  to  eliminating 
the  abuses  in  the  present  application  of 
the  bail  procedures  owe  a  debt  of  grati- 
tude to  the  Attorney  General  and  his 
staff  at  the  Department  of  Justice  for 
their  efforts  in  expanding  the  number  of 
cases  in  which  defendants  in  Federal 
cases  are  released  on  their  own  recog- 
nizance and  for  their  efforts  in  making 
the  recent  Bail  Bond  Conference  a 
success. 

The  remarkable  work  of  the  Vera 
Foundation  has  already  been  docu- 
mented in  the  Record  by  Senator  Ervin 
and  others  and  is  to  be  commended  for 
its  missionary  work  in  the  field  of  bail 
reform.  Through  the  Manhattan  ball 
project,  the  groundwork  has  been  laid 
for  much  of  the  legislation  and  reform 
now  being  considered. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
complete  address  of  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral to  the  National  Conference  on  Bail 
and  Criminal  Justice  on  May  29,  1964, 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
Address    by    Attorney    General    Robert    F. 

Kennedy  to  the  National  Conference  on 

Bail  and  Criminal  Justice,  International 

conrerknce  room,  department  of  state, 

May  29,  1964 

I  would  like  to  begin  by  reading  to  you 
briefly  from  a  rep>ort  on  ball.  "In  too  many 
Instances,"  It  says,  "the  present  system  •  •  • 
neither  guarantees  security  to  society  nor 
safeguards  the  rights  of  the  accused."  It  Is 
"lax  with  those  with  whom  should  be  strin- 
gent and  stringent  with  those  with  whom 
It  could  be  safely  less  severe."  And  the 
report  goes  on  to  recommend  a  greater  use 
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of  the  Bummona  to  avoid  uiinece«SHry  arrests 
and  the  Inauguration  of  factfinding  Investi- 
gations so  that  ball  can  be  tailored  to  the 
Individual. 

This  report  sounds  very  much  like  a 
product  of  this  National  Conference  on  Ball 
and  Criminal  Justice  It  Is  not  It  was  writ- 
ten 37  years  ago.  Nevertheless,  there  Is  Uttle 
about  the  present  problems  of  bull  which  It 
does  not  tell  ua.  The  author  of  the  report, 
Arthur  Lawton  Beeley.  dean  emeritus  of  the 
University  of  Utah  Law  Sch<x)l.  Is  here  t<xldy 
and  It  Is  proper  for  us  to  aclcnowled(?e  hl.s 
enduring  contribution  to  the  topic  which 
brings  us  here  now 

As  £>ean  Beeley  s  report  of  1927  makes  clear 
that  concern  Is  not  new  For  175  years,  the 
right  to  ball  has  not  been  a  right  u>  release. 
It  has  been  a  right  merely  to  pvit  up  money 
for  release,  and  1964  CiUi  hardly  be  deecrlbed 
as  the  year  In  which  the  defects  In  the  bail 
system  were  discovered 

What  Is  new,  however  Is  the  spirit  of  the 
period  In  which  we  apprv.ich  thnse  defects 
We  live  In  a  time  of  i^rowltiK  awareness  and 
responsiveness  to  the  prublems  <^t  criminal 
Justice.  There  Is  an  Itii^reaslns;  comern 
among  people  all  over  the  country  who  want 
to  Insxire  that  the  scales  of  our  legal  system 
weigh  Justice,  not  wealth 

A  nxiniber  of  f;ictors  contribute  to  the 
development  of  this  concern  The  Gidfon 
decision  of  the  Supreme  Court,  requiring  the 
appointment  of  coun.sel  for  poor  defendants 
In  State  as  well  as  Federal  CiUica.  Is  an  Im- 
portant factor.  The  recnmmendatl  ins  of  our 
committee  on  poverty  :uid  the  administration 
of  Justice,  chaired  by  Professor  .■Mien,  are  an 
Important  contribution  The  administra- 
tion's criminal  Justice  bill,  now  in  a  Joint 
Senate-House  conference  after  passage  by 
both  bodies,  is  smother  factor. 

This  conference  Is  an  expression  of  the 
same  spirit  What  h.is  been  made  clear  here 
Is  that  our  present  attl'udes  toward  ball  are 
not  only  cruel.  b\it  that  they  ire  Illogical 
What  has  been  demonstrated  here  Is  that 
usually,  only  one  factor  determines  whether 
a  defendant  stays  in   ]all  prior  to  trial 

That  factor  Is  not  guilt  or  Innocence  It  Is 
not  the  nature  of  the  crime  It  Is  not  the 
character  of  the  defendant.  That  factor, 
simply.  Is  money 

And  what  this  conference  has  demon- 
strated, perhaps  above  all.  is  that  there  Is  a 
great  deal  we  can  do  to  remedy  that  fact 
and  to  right  the  scales 

We  have  undertaken  to  do  so  at  the  Federal 
level.  It  Is.  after  all.  not  the  department  of 
prosecution  but  the  Department  of  Justice 
over  which  the  .\ttorney  General  pre.sldes 
As  Mr.  Justice  Sutherland  once  obser'.ed  the 
Interest  of  the  Government  In  a  criminal  pro- 
.sec'itlon  "Is  not  that  It  shall  win  a  case, 
but  that   fustlce  shall  be  done  " 

The  Department's  cosjxjnsorshlp  of  this 
conference  coincides  with  our  own  efforts  to 
make  a  whi-)le8ale  reevaluatlon  of  ball  prac- 
tices. We  began,  a.s  vou  know,  in  March  1963. 
by  Instructing  all  U  S  attorneys  to  recom- 
mend the  release  of  defendants  on  their  own 
recognizance  In  every  practicable  case 

We  now  h.ive  the  results  of  a  survey  to  find 
out  how  well  this  new  policy  has  worked 
They  are  Illuminating  The  rate  of  release 
on  recognizance  without  ball  has  tripled. 
from  6  percent  of  defendants  t.i  18  percent 
Pour  districts  relea-=e  more  than  65  percent 
of  their  defendants  without  ball  Despite 
these  Increa.ses.  the  percentage  of  those  who 
have  failed  to  appear  has  remained  about 
2'_>  percent.  Just  about  the  same  rate  as 
among  those  who  are  required  to  post   ball 

But  even  these  advances  are  a  bare  begin- 
ning. Our  survey  alsn  shows  that  32  dis- 
tricts released  le.s.s  than  10  percent  of  their 
defendants  on  re<-ognlzance  last  vear.  and 
13  of  these  relee.sed  less  than  4  percent 

There  Is  no  question  that  circumstances 
vary  In  different  Federal  Judicial  districts. 
Just  as  they  vary  ami>ng  your  communities 


There  are  perfectly  sound  explanations  for 
variations  In  the  number  of  persons  released 
wlthi^ut  ball  But  for  the  rate  t<i  vary  from 
under  4  percenr.  in  some  districts  to  over  65 
percent  In  others  indicates  a  far  higher  range 
'han  should  be  t<ilerated  within  a  single 
Judicial  system 

One  immediate  step  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment can  and  will  take  is  to  probe  rn<ire 
deeply  into  the  re.us.jus  for  this  range  We 
need  to  determine  how  more  defendants  can 
safely  be  rele<used  pending  trl.il 

.^t  the  Federal  level,  we  also  can  undertake 
experlment.al  study  of  other  approaches  Per- 
haps the  most  ImporUmt  is  the  u.se  of  the 
summons  in  lieu  of  arrest  a  procedure  de- 
scribtxl  yf*sterd  ly  by  Coranilssloner  Murphy 
of  New  York 

1  hope  that  within  the  next  year,  we  can 
expand  In  U  .S  .\ttorneys  offices  the  experi- 
mental use  of  this  summons  procedure,  as 
recommended  by  the  Allen  Committee  and 
authorized  by  the  Federal  Rules  of  Criminal 
Prorpilurc 

It  la  our  belief  that  such  experimentation 
can  help  us  to  improve  the  administration 
of  Justice  In  the  Federal  system  It  can  al.so 
provide  Information  and  examples  of  benefit 
to  you.  at  the  State  and  local  levels,  who 
must  contend  with  so  much  greater  a  share 
of  the  problem 

Indeed,  providing  such  assistance  and 
guidance  Is  one  of  the  purposes  of  this  con- 
ference. It  Is  to  this  end  that  Mr  Schweitzer 
and  I.  as  cosjjonsors  of  the  conference,  have 
established  a  three-point  program  of  assist- 
ance 

1.  We  will  shortly  announce  an  executive 
board  which  will  sponsor  regional  conferences 
on  ball  and  criminal  Justice  later  this  year 
In  various  parts  of  the  country; 

2  A  detailed  report  of  the  work  of  this 
conference  will  be  prepared  and  distributed 
to  you  and  other  l.iw  enforcement  otTlclals 
around  the  country. 

3  We  will  seek  to  provide  staff  assistance 
to  any  communities  which  want  to  follow  the 
examples  of  the  projects  we  have  heard  about 
here 

These  steps  like  our  Fe<leml  efforts,  can  be 
of  .assistance  to  you  But  they  cannot,  by 
themselves,  spare  citizens  from  the  physical, 
fiscal,  and  social  cost  of  unnecessary  or  un- 
just Imprisonment  That  Job  Is  one  for  the 
law  enforcement  officials  of  the  communities 
of  the  Nation 

Our  consideration  of  the  problem  and  of 
the  potential  solutions  here  has  been  dili- 
gent, but  however  diligent  we  are,  I  l)elleve 
It  would  be  a  delusion  for  us  to  consider  th.tt 
the  simple  fact  of  our  meeting  here  Is  some 
kind  of  major  accomplishment. 

The  real  work  of  the  National  Ball  Con- 
ference cannot  be  done  at  meetings  In 
Wa.shlngton  It  must  be  accomplished  by 
action    in    the    communities    you    represent 

What  the  conference  does  establish  is 
that  such  action  Is  possible — and  that  even 
one  Individual  can  accomplish  a  great  deal 

Mr.  Louis  .Sctiweltzer  Is  an  example  He 
Is  a  chemical  engineer,  an  outsider  to  the 
rteld  of  law  and  law  enforcement  When  he 
learned  that  pe<jp!e  In  New  York  City  were 
held  In  JaLl  for  as  long  ns  a  year  prior  to 
trial,  he  was  not  simply  troubled;  he  sought 
U}  do  something  about  It 

Think  how  much  that  resolve,  of  one  man. 
has  accomplished:  the  Vera  Foundation, 
Manhattan  ball  project,  the  new  Manhattan 
summons  project  — and  even,  to  a  large  ex- 
tent, this  conference — are  the  results  of  his 
cfmcern  And  all  this  has  hapj>ened  In 
only  3   years 

Another  example  Is  that  set  by  the  two 
young  men  who  serve  as  cixllrectors  of  this 
conference  and  whose  enerK'y  and  intelli- 
gence has  propelled  It  from  Its  Inception 
One  Is  Daniel  J  FYeed,  an  antitrust  attor- 
ney In  the  Department  of  Justice,  who  has 
contributed  greatly  not  only  to  this  confer- 
ence   but   also   to    the   District   of   Columbia 


ball  project,  the  Allen  committee,  and  other 
efforts  In  the  field 

The  other  Ls  Herbert  Sturz,  executive  di- 
recUir  of  the  Vera  Foundation,  whose  work 
ha.s  great  continuing  effect  not  only  In  New 
York,  but  In  other  cities  which  have  sought 
out  his  assistance 

Yesterday,  you  heard  a  description  of  the 
work  being  done  in  Des  Moines  That  effort 
IikewLse  stems  from  the  interest  and  con- 
cern of  one  man— Gil  Cranbert;.  an  editorial 
writer  for  the  Des  Moines  Hckjister  His  ar- 
ticles on  the  abu.ses  of  the  ball  ."system  led 
directly  to  the  development  of  the  Des  Moines 
project 

Tliere  has  been  similar  effort  or  Interest  In 
other  cities  The  prant  to  finance  this  con- 
ference was  made  June  1.  196.T  At  that 
time  only  four  or  five  communities  had  ball 
projects  underway  Now  the  number  hiis  in- 
creased fourfold 

Such  programs  can  be  developed  In  every 
comm.unlty  and  I  would  like  to  suggest  four 
stefis  toward  doling  .so 

1.  Myths  and  misconceptions  about  the 
ball  process  flourish  among  too  many 
lawyers  and  even  law  enforcement  offlclals 
Collecting  the  facts  aijout  the  ball  sy.stem 
In  your  own  community  Is  an  Important 
Kt.u-tlng   point   toward   correction 

2  The  same  Is  true  of  the  public,  which 
has  little  occAsion  to  think  about  the  pur- 
pose of  the  ball  system,  let  alone  Its  abuses 
\  program  of  public  education,  like  that 
conducted  in  Des  Moines,  can  provide  broad 
public   support  for  efforts   at  reform 

3  A  variety  of  experimental  progr.ims  have 
been  discussed  and  evalu.ited  at  this  con- 
ference These  programs,  which  require 
little  If  any  legislative  authority,  may  very 
well  be  adapted  to  the  particular  conditions 
of  your  community 

The  fourth  point  Is  a  fundamental  one. 
I  began  by  speaking  of  the  cxirrent  spirit  of 
concern  for  criminal  justice  In  .\merica  and 
I  Would  like  to  return  to  it  now  By  our 
Concern  for  the  abuses  of  the  ball  system, 
we  can  see  to  it  that  .America  does  not  un- 
justly punish  the  m.m  who  is  already  serv- 
ing a  life  sentence  of  po\erty 

But  this  conference  presents  us - 
prosecutors,  p>ollce,  sheriffs.  Judges,  lawyers — 
all  of  us.  a  challenge  which  goes  beyond 
the  mechanics  or  abuses  of  our  bail  system. 
That  challenge  extends  to  the  entire  rela- 
tionship of  the  po<ir  man  and  the  courts. 

Let  us  today  accept  that  larger  challenge 
I.,et  us  see  to  It  that  for  the  poor  man,  the 
word  law  does  not  mean  an  enemy,  a  tech- 
nicality, an  obstruction  I^t  us  see  to  It 
that   law,   for  all   men,   means  Justice. 


TWA  PIHCH.A.'^FS  PLANES 

Mr  MONRONEY.  Mr.  Pro.sidpnt,  last 
Monday  the  Doucla.s  Aircraft  Co.  and 
Tran.s  World  .Alrlinfs  jointly  announced 
the  order  by  TWA  of  20  Doimhvs  DC-9 
twin  jet  tran.sport.s  with  an  option  for 
20  more.  Thi.s  repre.sent.s  the  largest 
DC-9  order  to  dato  and  bring.s  to  54  the 
total  numbf!-  now  on  order. 

Th.i.s  lari^e  oider  continues  the  historic 
and  .successful  relalion.ship  between  one 
of  the  world's  greatest  aircraft  com- 
panies and  one  of  the  world's  best  alr- 
line.s  It  was  32  years  ago  this  month 
that  TWA  solicited  a  bid  from  Douglas 
t/1  build  "an  all-metal,  trlmotored  trans- 
port aircraft,  capable  of  carryinK  at  least 
12  pa-ssen^ers  with  comfortable  .seats  and 
ample  leg  room,  cruising  speed  of  100- 
14,T  miles  per  hour  and  range  of  1.080 
miles."  In  resiwnse  to  this  .solicitation, 
Douglas  built  the  DC-l,  which  was  rolled 
out  of  the  Douglas  Santa  Monica  factory 
31  years  ago  this  month.  This  was  rap- 
idly followed  by  the  DC-2  and  the  DC-3, 
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^Je  workhorse  of  civil  air  transport  and 
one  of  the  most  valuable  planes  of  World 

War  II. 

The  old  DC-3  is  still  with  us  today, 
although  many  generations  of  aircraft 
have  bypassed  it.  After  32  years  of  tech- 
nological developments  and  growth  in 
speed  and  size,  our  airlines  are  flying 
transoceanic  jets  at  just  below  sonic 
speed.  On  the  horizon  is  the  supersonic 
transport.  It  is  significant  to  me  that 
while  we  continue  our  advances  in  size 
and  speed,  we  are  now  returning  to 
smaller  aircraft  designed  for  shorter 
routes  and  smaller  cities  which  will  give 
to  more  people  the  benefit  of  comfort- 
able and  safe  jet  transportation.  I  am 
confident  that  these  smaller  jet  aircraft, 
such  as  the  UC-9.  will  become  the  work- 
hor.'^e  of  the  future  just  as  the  DC-3  was 
m  the  past 

The  TWA  order  gives  the  DC-9  pro- 
pram  a  big  Ixiost  and  assures  the  con- 
tinuation of  the  DC-8.  These  two  air- 
craft Will  be  built  on  a  joint  production 
line  permittins  economies  of  production 
on  both  aircraft. 

Tlie  DC-9  will  be  valuable  for  com- 
mercial u.se  and  will  also  have  military 
applications.  It  could  be  used  for  medi- 
cal air  evacuation  purposes  or  for  the 
transportation  of  military  cargo.  As  the 
military  administrative  and  special  pur- 
poses fiect  becomes  ob.solete,  the  military 
will  have  to  find  a  new  plane  to  meet 
its  needs. 

TWAs  decision  to  purchase  this 
shorthaul  American-made  jet  will  be  a 
marked  advantage  to  the  U.S.  economy. 
It  keeps  in  this  country  millions  of 
.American  dollars,  many  of  which  in  re- 
cent months  have  been  flowing  across 
the  Atlantic  as  a  result  of  orders  by 
other  domestic  airlines  for  the  foreign 
competitor  of  the  DC-9.  It  continues 
TWAs  tradition  of  flying  all  U.S.  man- 
ufactured aircraft  and  puts  TWA  well 
alons;  the  way  to  becoming  the  first  air- 
line to  have  an  all-jet  fleet. 

I  con.i^ratulate  both  Douglas  and  TWA 
and  hope  that  the  DC-9  will  bring  to 
both  of  them  the  success  and  prestige 
which  the  DC-3  did  a  short  30  years  ago, 
and  that  they  will  continue  to  aspire  to 
leadership  in  many  fields  of  aviation. 


LJVND      AND      WATER      CONSERVA- 
TION ACT 

Mr  HART  Mr.  President,  I  was  de- 
iiiihted  to  see  that  the  House  yesterday 
pas.sed  the  land  and  water  conservation 
fund  bill.  This  is  an  historic  forward 
step  in  helping  to  meet  the  demand  for 
outdoor  recreation.  The  chairman  of 
the  Hou.se  Interior  Committee,  Mr.  As- 
PiNALi..  i.s  to  be  congratulated  for  the 
steadfastness  and  the  skill  with  which 
he  suided  the  bill  through  the  other 
body. 

In  the  discussion  on  the  House  floor, 
my  colleague  Representative  O'Hara 
raised  the  question  of  the  apportionment 
of  funds  to  the  States\under  H.R.  3846 
as  reiK)rted  by  the  House  committee. 
Mr.  AspiNALL  indicated  very  clearly  that 
there  is  latitude  in  the  bill  for  the  Sec- 
retary in  making  the  decisions  on  ap- 
portionment. 

I  welcome  this  exchar\ge  because  It 
had  appeared  that  the  bill  discriminated 


against  the  heavily  populated  States, 
many  of  them  in  the  midwest  and  east 
where  the  need  for  land  acquisition  is 
most  acute  and  most  costly.  I  hope  that 
the  Senate  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs 
Committee,  in  its  further  deliberation  on 
this  legislation,  will  expand  on  the  legis- 
lative history  initiated  in  the  House,  and 
will  make  doubly  sure  that  the  funds 
are  equitably  distributed. 


BETTER      MANAGEMENT      IN      THE 
FEDERAL    GOVERNMENT 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  a  most  dis- 
tinguished body  of  businessmen  con- 
cerned with  the  quality  of  Government 
employment  and  personnel  policies  to- 
day published  an  impressive  and 
thoughtful  study. 

The  proposals  of  the  Committee  for 
Economic  Development  were  prepared 
by  a  group  of  businessmen  under  the 
chairmanship  of  Marion  B.  Folsom  who, 
among  his  other  accomplishments,  has 
had  a  distinguished  career  in  Govern- 
ment service. 

I  commend  this  report  to  my  col- 
leagues, especially  the  introductory 
statement,  and  the  chapters  on  "A  Per- 
manent Instrument  for  Managerial  Im- 
provement," and  'Compensating  High 
Level  Personnel." 

Also,  Mr.  Folsom  and  Don  K.  Price, 
dean  of  the  Graduate  School  of  Public 
Administration  of  Harvard  University, 
have  written  outstanding  articles  on  this 
subject.  Mr.  Folsom's  article  is  entitled 
"CED  and  Government  Management": 
Mr.  Price's  article  is  on  "Incentives  for 
Public  Service." 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  the  three  sections  of  the 
CED  report  and  the  articles  written  by 
Mr.  Folsom  and  Mr.  Price  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Introduction  and  Summary   Statement 

The  long-term  success  of  any  complex 
organization  depends  on  Its  key  people.  This 
is  as  true  In  Government  as  In  private  enter- 
prise. For  this  reason,  the  Research  and 
Policy  C!ommittee  of  the  Comimlttee  for 
Economic  Development  centers  this  policy 
statement  on  those  career  and  political  ex- 
ecutives holding  senior  positions  in  depart- 
ments, bureaus,  divisions,  and  independent 
agencies,  on  whom  the  effective  manage- 
ment of  the  Federal  Government  depends. 

This  statement  focuses  on  the  need  for 
highly  skilled,  Intelligent,  and  broad-gaged 
Individuals  to  provide  management  and 
leadership  for  the  more  than  5  million  civil- 
ians and  military  personnel  In  the  Federal 
service.  It  describes  the  changing  nature  of 
the  management  Job  In  Government.  It 
identifies  the  kinds  of  tasks  performed  by 
people  In  the  upper  echelons  of  Federal 
service.  It  recommends  specific  improve- 
ments to  enhance  the  capacity  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government  to  attract,  develop,  retain, 
and  make  productive  the  kinds  and  numbers 
of  people  needed. 

The  problem  of  top-level  personnel  man- 
agement In  the  Federal  Government  has  been 
studied  before.  The  1937  report  of  the 
President's  Conunlttee  on  Administrative 
Management  (Louis  BrowiUow,  Luther  A. 
Oulick,  Charles  E.  Merrlam)  emphasized  the 
need   for   modernization   and   extension   of 


Federal  personnel  administration.  Later, 
the  Hoover  Commissions  (1949  and  1956) 
suggested  a  number  of  steps  to  Improve 
Federal  personnel  practices.  These  and 
other  studies  recommended  many  means  for 
correcting  problems  they  identified,  but  often 
they  proposed  no  mechanism  for  following 
through  on  their  recommendations. 

This  conunlttee  believes  that  more  atten- 
tion should  be  given  to  maintaining  capable 
managerial  and  professional  staffs  in  the 
executive  branch.  While  the  President  has 
both  the  responsibility  and  the  power  to 
achieve  this  goal,  he  needs  more  adequate 
tools  with  which  to  work. 

Accordingly  we  recommend,  In  chapter  VI 
of  his  statement,  a  means  for  increasing  the 
President's  supervision  and  control  over  his 
top  management  group:  establishment  of  a 
suitable  instrumentality  in  the  Executive 
OflSce  of  the  President.  This  instrumentality 
would  make  It  possible  for  the  President  to 
give  stronger  leadership  in  personnel  admin- 
istration to  those  serving  at  top  echelons  in 
the  career  service.  This,  together  with  the 
proper  functioning  of  personnel  management 
in  the  agencies,  would  provide  a  well- 
balanced  means  for  improving  management 
throughout  the  Government. 

We  also  recommend  improvements  in  per- 
sonnel administration.  Involving  selection, 
executive  and  professional  development,  and 
compensation,  the  most  Important  of  which 
are  summarized  here: 

Recognition     in     each     department     and 
agency  of  the  vital  character  of  the  upper 
level  personnel  function,  and  assignment  of 
special    responsibility    for    It    to    a    member    * 
of  the  agency's  top  management  group. 

Assistance  to  the  President-elect  and  his 
department  and  agency  heads  in  finding, 
selecting,  and  appointing  key  political  ex- 
ecutives. 

Reexamln.iiion  of  department  and  agency 
programs  designed  to  determine  their  re- 
quirements for  top  level  people  and  to  as- 
sess the  adequacy  of  current  agency  recruit- 
ing efforts  at  upper  levels. 

Expansion  of  programs  in  the  departments 
and  agencies  for  executive  and  professional 
development,  so  as  to  apply  the  best  prac- 
tices used  by  modern  business  and  Govern- 
ment in  Identifying,  training,  and  utilizing 
persons  of  outstanding  quality. 

Annual  performance  review  for  each  of 
these  key  people  by  agency  selection  boards 
that  would  be  concerned  with  promotion 
potentials  as  well  as  with  corrective  meas- 
ures for  failures  in  performance  and  growth. 

Establishment  of  two  new  and  higher 
career  grades,  with  entry  limited  In  numbers 
to  those  with  superlative  achievement  records 
and  highest  potential,  involving  suitable 
salary  recognition  and  distinctive  status. 

Increased  compensation  at  upper  levels  in 
Federal  service,  at  least  to  the  mlnimums 
recommended  by  the  Randall  Advisory  Panel 
on  Federal  Salary  Systems  in  1963;  and  es- 
tablishment of  a  means  for  objective  deter- 
mination of  sound  and  equitable  adjust- 
ments in  future  years. 

Adoption  of  common  business  practices 
concerning  expense  reimbursement  by  the 
Federal  Government  for  its  responsible  exec- 
utives, covering  legitimate  expenses  resulting 
from  the  Job  held. 

These  recommendations  and  the  many 
others  contained  in  this  statement  are  es- 
sential, we  believe,  to  improve  management 
effectiveness  in  the  Federal  service.  We  are 
convinced  that  the  various  specific  problems 
dealt  with  in  this  statement  are  Interlocked, 
and  that  their  resolution  requires  recognition 
of  their  Interrelationships. 

A     PSaMAJfENT     INSTSUMKNT     TOR     MANACrRIAX. 

ncpROVEMiarr 

Any  solution  to  problems  of  top  personnel 
management  in  the  Federal  Establishment 
must  recognize  three  major  centers  of  inter- 
est: the  departments  and  agencies;  the  Civil 
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Service  Conunlxalon;  and  the  Presidency — 
Including  the  White  House  staff  and  the 
Executive  CXBce. 

In  thla  statement,  we  have  emphasized 
that  eacb  dapartment  and  agency  head  Is 
primarily  responsible  for  the  quality  and 
performance  of  his  executive  personnel  We 
have  recommended  that  those  with  top  re- 
sponsibility give  close  personal  attention  to 
matters  of  personnel  management  at  upper 
levels,  and  that  adequate  staff  support  be 
provided  to  assist  in  rerniltm*;.  a&slKu;nR, 
developing,  and  utlUzln«  available  executive 
and  professional  personnel 

Matters  affectlr;g  presidential  app<ilnt- 
menta  In  any  agency  obvluusly  require  close 
liaison  with  the  President  s  immediate  White 
House  staff.  On  the  i  ther  hand.  liaison  with 
the  Civil  Service  Comml.sslon  Is  required  In 
day-to-day  personnel  actions  affecting  the 
bulk  of  agency  manpower  for  positions  un- 
der Commission  Jurl.sdlctlon  Fnr  agencies 
and  jxjsltlons  excepted  from  this  Jurisdic- 
tion, each  agency's  special  responsibility  Is 
clear.  In  these  latter  fields.  It  Is  assumed 
that  the  departmental  or  agency  personnel 
director — usually  a  career  ifflcer  will  be 
responsible. 

There  remain,  however,  management  ac- 
tions Involving  the  8  6W  upf)er  level  p<^)lltlcal 
and  career  personiu'l  with  whom  we  are 
concerned  In  this  statement  Our  position  Is 
that  the  department  or  .igency  head  sh  aikl 
deputize  someone  within  his  immediate  ■  ffl- 
clal  family  to  carry  this  responsibility. 
Whether  this  key  officer  may.  for  example, 
be  a  special  assistant  to  the  agency  chief,  or 
his  administrative  deputy,  or  the  agency  per- 
sonnel director.  Is  a  major  decision  for  each 
agency  head  to  make  We  make  the  recom- 
mendation without  suggesting  uniform  Im- 
plementation 

To  achieve  best  results  igency  man;ige- 
ment  Unprrjvement.  [irc>«fr  ims  should  be 
atlapted  to  conditions  prevailing  In  the 
agency.  But  of  course  no  Federal  depart- 
ment or  -ujency  -even  the  Dejjartment  of 
Defense  with  its  million  civilian  employees — 
can  exist  as  a  untv>Tse  unto  itself  While 
these  organizations  tliff-T  ^re.itiy  In  size  and 
fuictlon.  the  President  is  constitutionally 
responsible  for  performiince  and  efTe<-tlvpness 
In  all  of  them  He  .done  l.';  vc-^tei;!  with  an 
all-service.  Government-wide  perspective. 
and  with  authority  throughout  the  executive 
est.ibllshment. 

The  Civil  Service  Commission  has  v.irylng 
Jurisdiction  over  many  of  the  separate  per- 
s<->nnel  systems  and  services  m  the  executive 
branch.  However,  several  Fetleral  personnel 
systems  and  a  number  of  agencies  are  stat- 
utorily exempted  fr  «m  Its  control  In  1961. 
the  President  personally  named  the  Chair- 
man as  presidential  adviser  on  personnel 
p<:)llcleB  throughout  the  Crovernment.  but 
both  the  Commission  and  Its  chairman  are 
h.^ndlcapped  In  undert.ikmg  positive  dy- 
namic measures  to  improve  upper  level  man- 
agement. We  believe  these  handlcips  are 
Inherent  In  the  Commission's  organization. 
In  the  laws  which  govern  its  actions,  and  in 
Its  established  patterns  of  operation.  There- 
fore, we  believe  that  it  Is  unfair  to  hold  the 
C<imml88lon  responsible  for  carrying  out  the 
recommendations  made  In  this  statement. 

The  Commission  la  .i  bipartisan  b<xly  with 
historic  responsibility  for  keeping  spoils.  In- 
fluence, amd  political  dlscrimlnatl>.n  out  of 
the  Federal  service  This  respon.slbility  dis- 
qualifies It  In  dealing  effectively  with  th<»e 
amon^  the  8,600  positions  dl.scussed  In  this 
.statement  that  are  high  In  p»>lltlcal  sensi- 
tivity. The  OommlsBlon  has  many  adminis- 
trative assignments,  in  addition  to  those 
delegated  to  the  department*  ind  agencies 
over  the  p*st  quarter  century,  and  It  has  a 
quasl-leglslatlve  function  involving  the  Is- 
suance of  rules  and  regulations  It  acts  as 
a  quasi- Judicial  body  In  respect  to  appeals  by 
Federal  employees  (there  were  over  7.000  ap- 
peals In  fiscal  19«3i-a  function  which 
makes    It    an    adversary.    In    one    sense,    to 


agency  management  And  In  1961  President 
Kennedy  designated  the  C>>mmlssion  as 
management  .idviser  on  lab<jr  relations  with 
Federiil  emplo;. -f  * -a  moet  difficult  assign- 
ment 

Although  the  Pendleton  Act  of  188.3  spec- 
ified Its  responsibility  to  the  President,  the 
Commission  h.-t-s  developf^:!  dirse  relation- 
ships with  Congress  and  congressional  com- 
mittees, as  reflected  In  a  huge  volume  of  de- 
tailetl  enactments  controlling  Us  ai-tlons. 
The  Commission  is  regtirUed  .is  sj-oki-sni.m 
before  congressional  committees  for  all  Fed- 
eral employees  in  pay  matters  and  in  many 
other  flclds.  even  though  Its  Jurisdiction  is 
limited. 

There  has  been  a  distinct  Improvement 
over  the  past  quarter  century  In  the  effec- 
tiveness of  the  Commission  It  has  delegated 
mai>y  of  its  administrative  tasks  which,  be- 
fore World  War  II,  led  to  its  description  as 
"a  paper  mill  "  It  has  aswuraed  a  more  con- 
structive role  In  developing  policy  and  in 
encouraging  better  practices  in  the  agencies 
Nevertheless.  In  the  light  of  conslderatlotui 
Just  noted,  we  believe  It  Is  impractical  to  rely 
upon  the  C  "mmisslon  to  ni.ikc  the  recom- 
mendations of  ths  statement  effective 

The  third  factor  In  solving  top  level  per- 
sonnel problems  In  the  Federal  Establishment 
1a  the  President  and  his  staff  support  in  the 
White  House  and  the  Executive  Office.  In 
selecting  the  500  top  pre.sldentlal  appointees, 
and  in  getting  necessary  political  and  con- 
gressional clennnces.  the  F're^ldent  rtrpend.«; 
chiefly  on  his  Immediate  White  House  staff 
Each  President  has  approached  problems  iif 
political  selection  in  his  f>wn  way  but  all 
have  relied  heavily  on  their  own  staffs  within 
the  White  House  in  making  these  critical 
appointments 

The  President's  Influence,  however  extends 
beyond  the  selection  of  his  own  appointees 
The  President  sets  the  tone  <if  management 
in  the  executive  branch.  At  present,  there 
Is  no  administrative  mechanism  suited  to 
the  President's  need  for  drUlled  support  in 
working  with  upper  level  personnel  manage- 
ment problems. 

Managers  of  more  than  80  departments 
and  agencies  are  directly  responsible  to  the 
President  as  Chief  Executive.  These  men 
are  aggressive,  strong-minded  advocates  of 
their  own  programs  They  have  their  own 
clienteles  especially  concerned  with  agency 
Interests  The  task  to  which  the  President 
must  address  himself  Is  that  of  attempting 
to  bring  harmony  and  unity  of  purpose  into 
this  vast  array  of  personnel  and  to  channel 
the  highly  competent  and  effective  Initiative 
of  these  managers 

Although  the  President  of  the  United 
States  Is  constitutionally  fhe  Chief  Executive, 
his  capacltv  t.i  exert  effective  le.ulershlp  In 
personnel  matters  has  been  progressively  lim- 
ited In  the  past  175  years,  the  Federal  serv- 
ice has  evolved  from  one  In  which  the  Presi- 
dent could  control  nearly  all  appointments 
to  one  In  which  he  effectively  controls  only 
a  few  Yet  the  President  cannot  evade  a  con- 
stitutional responsibility  for  performance 
and  results  In  the  entire  executive  branch 

The  president  of  any  large  corporation 
with  8<-)  little  effective  control  over  h\^  key 
execiitlves  would  be  severely  restricted  In  his 
ability  to  accomplish  c^)rp<irate  objectives 
and  to  operate  the  business  effectively  luul 
profitably  The  corporate  head  cinnot  be 
expected  any  more  than  the  President  of 
the  United  States — to  concern  himself  with 
all  detailed  personnel  actions  In  each  sub- 
sidiary Hence  he  must  have  the  means  to 
assure  himself  that  these  actions  are  being 
well  handled  .Selection  of  key  per.siinnel 
evaluation  of  their  effectiveness  and  their 
placement  where  and  when  they  are  neecl- 
ed  are  prlm.u-y  essenriaLs  to  sound  manage- 
ment In  industry  Surely,  the  Siime  princi- 
ples apply  to  public  organ Iziitlons 

Serious  erosion  of  presidential  capacity  to 
maintain  high  standards  In  the  executive 
establishment  began  with  the  spoils  system 


President  Ja<'kson  considered  It  essential 
that  Federal  officeholders  be  sympathetic  to 
tho  ends  of  Uie  ndniiril.'itr.ition  and  th« 
party  He  placed  a  premium  on  party  and 
personal  loy.ilty,  sometimes  to  the  negl«ct  of 
such  other  qualities  as  honesty  and  per- 
formance  Tlie  net  effect  was  to  diminish 
presidential  Influence  over  the  adminlstrs- 
tlve  system,  not  to  enhance  It 

As  a  result  reformers  began  to  agitate  for 
b^islng  appointments  to  Federal  service  on 
merit  rather  than  political  partisanship 
Finally,  President  Garlield's  death  at  the 
hands  of  a  disgruntled  Jobseeker  evoked 
such  public  Indignation  that  the  Pendleton 
Civil  Service  Act  was  enacted  m  1883 
Oradually.  more  .md  more  clvlli.m  Jobs  were 
placed  under  the  merit  system  until,  by 
1940,  over  90  percent  of  them  were  Included 
m  some  form  of  merit  coverage. 

While  the  prevailing  merit  system  pre- 
sumably allows  only  capable  people  to  b« 
appointed.  It  has  not  completely  ruled  out 
the  workings  of  the  sptills  system  A  Con- 
gressman nr  Senator  may  exert  more  Influ- 
ence on  appointments  and  key  promi^tlons 
In  the  agencies  with  which  he  deals,  as  a 
member  of  an  appropriations  subrommlt- 
tee  or  of  a  substantive  committee,  than  the 
President  who  Is  charged  with  constitu- 
tional responsibility  for  results. 

From  1883  to  about  1930.  It  was  clear  that 
the  C^^ngress  had  accepted  tho  constitutional 
concept  of  delegating  to  the  President  the 
authority  to  make  Executive  appointment* 
manage  tlie  bure.iucracy.  and  Issue  the 
necessary  rules  and  regulations  governing 
details  of  the  civil  service  Since  1930.  a 
change  has  occurred  Congress  h.us  enacted 
a  m:ias  of  detailed  leglslatlitn.  tending  to 
freeze  many  administrative  details  of  per- 
wjnnel  atlmlnlstrallon  Into  statute,  thus  de- 
priving the  President  .\x\d  his  Cabinet  of 
needed  discretion  and  flexibility. 

The  Civil  Service  Commission  has  counted 
more  than  1.500  separate  statutes  afffctlng 
personnel,  the  viust  majority  en.uted  since 
1930  The  Commission  Is  now  preparing  a 
codification  of  these  laws  In  19'i'J.  the  Com- 
mission's  annual    report    said 

"The  last  few  years  have  .seen  a  growing 
tendency  on  the  part  of  Congress  to  legislate 
on  the  details  of  personnel  administration. 
The  CommLsslon  believes  that  by  going  be- 
yond statements  of  policy  and  legislative  In- 
tent to  spell  out  procedures  of  carrying  them 
out,  Congress  often  crea'es  a  rlctdl'y  of  oper- 
ation and  administration  that  Interferes 
with  efficient  pers<innel  management  In  thf 
executive  branch  Administrative  rules  and 
reijulatlons  are  flexible  and  easily  altered  to 
suit  changing  conditions  Personnel  pro- 
cedures set  by  law  can  be  changed  only  by 
new  legislation  after  a  necessarily  lengthy 
process  " 

Under  the  present  system,  the  President 
can  exert  only  minimal  Influence  over  the 
selection,  supervision,  motivation,  and  evsl- 
uat!  :>n  of  the  thousands  of  key  career  execu- 
tives on  whom  he  must  depend  for  effective 
execution  of  his  policies  Obviously,  he 
could  never  be  expected  under  any  circum- 
stances to  handle  the  vast  details,  but  he 
must  have  assurance  that  the  conduct  of 
pers<mnel  management  conforms  to  high 
standards 

At  various  times  In  the  pa.<^t  35  years,  at- 
tempts have  been  made  to  give  the  President 
a  more  effective  working  relationship  with 
the  career  personnel  In  Government  A* 
early  as  1929,  a  Committee  on  Personnel  Ad- 
ministration was  established  by  Executive 
order  This  Committee  was  transferred  to 
the  Civil  Service  Commission  In  1939.  The 
Liaison  Office  for  Personnel  Management  wsi 
established  by  Executive  order  In  1939.  to 
function  as  liaison  between  Congress,  the 
President  and  the  Federal  agencies  on  per- 
8«innel  policy  In  1953,  this  Office  was  re- 
placed by  a  Presidential  Adviser  on  Personnel 
Policy  From  19&3  to  1957.  the  Prsil- 
dentlal  Adviser  on  Personnel  Policy  was  also 
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the  Chairman  of  the  Civil  Service  Commis- 

''^n  1967  the  President  established  by  Kx- 
-nitlve  order  •  the  position  of  special  as- 
ILttnt  to  the  President  for  personnel  man- 
lasment  In  the  White  House  Office,  In  lieu 
of  using  the  Chairman  of  the  Civil  Service 
commission  as  his  personal  staff  adviser. 

The  fpecial  assistant's  assignment  Includ- 
ed major  policy  formulation  and  evaluation 
funcnons.  but  In  1961  the  President  chose 
not  to  fill  the  position  and  asked  the  chair- 
man of  the  Conunlsslon  to  serve  as  his  ad- 
viser 

Earlv  m  IKSa  the  President  established  the 
Career  Executive  Board.  An  adjunct  of  the 
CivU  Service  Commission.  It  was  supposed 
to  work  .  ut  standards  for  a  form  of  "senior 
c'vil  service'  for  grades  G&-16  through  GS- 
IB  The  committee  was  Inactlvltated  In  1958 
aj  a  result  of  congressional  action,  causing 
Uie  Executive  order  to  be  rescinded  In  1959. 

Another  phase  of  Government-wide  person- 
nel management  Involves  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget,  the  Presidents  principal  arm  In 
natters  of  organlzi^tlon  and  management. 
The  Bureau  plays  an  Important  role  In  per- 
il, uiiel  legislation  and  compensation.  It  was 
fspeciallv  active  for  a  decade — Including 
World  War  II  when  Its  Division  of  Admin- 
istrative Management  played  a  leading  role 
m  fostermc  improved  personnel  administra- 
tion throughout  the  Government  and  In  Ini- 
tiating elTorus  to  attract  high  quality  talent 
to  the  Federal  service.  An  analysis  of  civil 
service  policies  and  programs  that  required 
cen'ral  attention  In  the  Government  showed 
th.it  about  85  percent  of  them  were  Initiated 
or  resolved  by  the  Bureau  during  those  years. 

One  of  the  major  efforts  of  the  Bureau  was 
to  strengthen  the  Civil  Service  CommlESlon 
m  order  to  transfer  many  of  these  person- 
r.«l  tasks  to  It.  While  the  Bureaus  role  has 
See:;  reduced — the  Division  of  Administra- 
tive Management  has  been  replaced  by  a 
T.uch  smaller  Office  of  Management  and  Or- 
ganization the  Bureau  continues  to  give 
attention  to  major  personnel  questions. 

Thus  there  have  been  three  central  units 
of  Government  charged  In  one  way  or  an- 
ther with  assl.<!tlng  the  President  on  execu- 
Uve  pers<innel  matters:  the  Civil  Service 
Commission,  the  Special  Assistant  to  the 
President  for  Personnel  Management,  and  the 
Bureau  <f  the  Budget.  We  believe  that  such 
rfsources  could  be  more  effectively  organized 
and  that  the  President's  efforts  to  strengthen 
the  executive  personnel  of  the  Government 
can  be  ^rreatly  enhanced  If  there  Is  a  clearer 
alignment  of  responsibility  within  the  Ex- 
fcutlve  Office  of  the  President. 

I  We  recommend  that  there  be  established 
in  the  Executive  Office  of  the  President  an 
Office  of  Executive  Personnel.  The  jKJwers, 
duties,  and  functions  of  the  Civil  Service 
Commission  involving  classification,  recruit- 
ment, training,  development  and  separation 
for  all  i>ersonnel  above  grade  GS-I5  should 
be  transferred  to  this  office,  although  Insur- 
ance and  retirement  matters  can  be  left  un- 


•  The  order  states  In  part: 

"Sec.  2.  The  special  assistant  to  the 
President   for  personnel  management  shall: 

"la)  Assist  the  President  In  the  execution 
of  his  duties  with  respect  to  personnel  man- 
agement, and  advise  and  assist  the  President 
ooncernlng  personnel-management  actions 
to  be  taken  by  or  under  the  direction  of  the 
President,  exclusive  of  actions  with  respect 
to  Presidential  appointments. 

"(b)  Assist  the  President  in  the  formula- 
tion and  execution  of  his  civilian  personnel- 
nianagement  program,  the  establishment  of 
policies  and  standards  for  the  executive  de- 
partments and  agencies  relating  to  the  said 
program,  and  the  evaluation  of  departmental 
wd  agency  personnel -management  pro- 
pams  and  operations  under  such  policies 
md  standards." 


der  the  Commission  for  administrative  con- 
venience. The  office  would  become  a  center 
for  dealing  with  all  upper  echelon  civilian 
career  personnel.  Including  those  not  luider 
the  Classification  Act,  although  Its  Jurisdic- 
tion would  not  extend  to  political  or  congres- 
sional  clearances. 

Working  closely  with  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget  and  the  Civil  Service  Commission, 
this  Office  would  help  the  President  to  estab- 
lish 8uid  maintain  high  standards  of  quality 
and  performance  at  these  crucial  levels.  The 
new  Office  would  assist  the  department  and 
agency  heads,  and  other  top  officials  in  solv- 
ing their  personnel  problems  at  these  levels 
and  In  exercising  their  basic  responsibilities 
for  recruiting  and  development  of  their  own 
personnel. 

Just  as  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  advises 
the  President  on  budgetary  and  administra- 
tive matters,  the  Office  of  Science  and  Tech- 
nology on  scientific  subjects,  and  the  Council 
of  Economic  Advisers  on  the  national  econ- 
omy. It  Is  Intended  that  the  Office  of  Execu- 
tive Personnel  be  the  main  source  of  advice 
to  the  President  on  upper  level  personnel 
policies.  The  Bureau,  the  Council,  and  the 
Science  Office  are  located  by  law  in  the  Ex- 
ecutive Office  of  the  President  and  are  not 
a  part  of  the  White  House  staff,  as  such. 
Similarly,  the  new  Office  would  also  be  part 
of  the  Executive  Office,  Under  this  proposal 
the  White  House  staff  would  continue  to 
handle  patronage  matters  and  congressional 
and  political  party  clearances,  as  it  now 
does. 

Working  in  consultation  with  the  Bureau 
of  the  Budget  and  the  Civil  Service  Com- 
mission, the  Office  of  Executive  Personnel 
would  perform  a  number  of  important  func- 
tions.   It  would: 

Btfalntaln  liaison  with  the  officials  of  each 
personnel  system  of  the  Government  con- 
cerned with  these  high  posts  and  foster 
collaborative  efforts  and  approaches  designed 
to  strengthen  and  make  more  effective  use 
of  the  executive  personnel  of  the  Govern- 
ment. 

Formulate  policies  and  regulations  for 
consideration  by  the  President  relating  to 
recruitment,  development,  classification, 
promotion,  transfer,  and  separation  of  super- 
grade  personnel;  and  supervise  their  execu- 
tion. 

Prepare  and  maintain  a  complete  Inven- 
tory of  each  position  in  the  executive  branch 
above  grade  GS-15  or  Its  equivalent.  Includ- 
ing all  appointments  by  the  President  and 
agency  heads,  with  a  brief  summary  of  the 
Job  specifications  for  each  position,  and  a 
statement  of  the  personal  qualities,  capabil- 
ities, and  experience  required  for  effective 
performance  In  the  Job. 

Develop  and  maintain  an  Inventory  of 
prospective  talent  for  these  positions  In- 
cluding present  Incumbents  and  potential 
appointees  from  outside  the  Government 
and  from  lower  levels  In  the  Federal  service. 
This  Inventory  should  Include  significant  de- 
tails concerning  capabilities  and  past  per- 
formance. 

Assist  agency  heads  In  their  search  for 
competent  talent. 

Monitor  the  operation  of  agency  selection 
boards  charged  with  determination  of  the 
promotional  potential  of  those  individuals 
who,  by  virtue  of  their  outstanding  per- 
formance, should  receive  full  consideration 
as  vacancies  occur. 

Monitor  systems  for  Identifying  supergrade 
personnel  who  become  superannuated  or  who 
fall  for  any  reason  to  measure  up  to  their 
assignments  and  to  grow  on  the  Job,  and 
the  actions  taken  In  consequence. 

Review  and  examine  the  progress  of  In- 
dividual agencies  In  their  efforts  to  better 
the  quality  and  performance  of  managerial 
personnel,  and  recommend  to  the  President 
extension  of  useful  methods  found. 

Advise  the  President,  at  his  request,  con- 
cerning the  capabilities  and  qualities  of  In- 


dividuals under  consideration  for  Presiden- 
tial appointment. 

Analyze  allocations  of  upper-echelon  man- 
power by  type,  geographic  location,  and 
agency,  and  recommend  such  reallnement 
as  may  be  deemed  desirable  In  the  Interest 
of  better  manpower  utilization. 

Explore  every  possibility  for  strengthen- 
ing and  extending  existing  systems  of  non- 
monetary awards  for  outstanding  perform- 
ance at  these  exacting  levels,  and  recommend 
to  the  President  such  changes  as  may  be 
helpful  In  providing  suitable  recognition. 

The  precise  functions  of  the  Office  of  Ex- 
ecutive Personnel,  its  relationships  with  the 
Civil  Service  Commission  and  the  Bureau  of 
the  Budget,  and  its  responsibilities  In  re- 
spect to  the  departments  and  agencies  will 
need  to  be  defined  within  the  general  frame- 
work outlined  here. 

In  essence,  the  Office  of  Executive  Person- 
nel would  exercise  a  positive  and  dynamic 
influence  in  the  improvement  of  personnel 
management  in  respect  to  that  thin  but 
vital  layer  of  executives  who  determine  the 
tone  and  comjsetence  of  the  entire  Govern- 
ment. The  Civil  Service  Commission  would 
continue  all  of  its  functions  relating  to  the 
million  or  more  Classification  Act  employees, 
and  would  contribute  from  Its  knowledge 
and  experience,  to  policies  and  actions  re- 
lating to  the  supergrades  as  formulated  In 
the  new  office. 

The  director  of  the  Office  of  Executive  Per- 
sonnel would  be  appointed  by  and  serve  at 
the  pleasure  of  the  President.  He  would 
take  his  place  as  a  member  of  the  team  In 
the  Executive  Office  of  the  President  along 
with  the  heads  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget, 
the  Council  of  Economic  Advisers,  and  the 
Office  of  Science  and  Technology.  He  would 
be  assisted  by  a  small  staff  of  high-quality 
career  personnel. 

The  director  of  the  office  should  himself 
be  a  person  of  the  highest  reputation  and 
competence.  The  President  might  well  de- 
cide to  select  him  from  the  ranks  of  the 
proposed  new  supergrades — the  "career  ex- 
ecutives" and  "career  professionals"  at  grades 
GS-19  and  GS-20 — as  an  administrative  ca- 
reer official  of  highest  distinction. 

We  recognize  the  propriety  of  placing  the 
political  liaison  function  In  matters  Involv- 
ing Presidential  appointmsnts  in  the  hands 
of  a  Special  Assistant  to  the  President — a 
member  of  the  White  House  staff — In  accord 
with  recent  practice.  The  Office  of  Execu- 
tive Personnel  should  not  be  concerned  with 
"clearances"  of  prospective  Presidential  ap- 
pointees with  congressional  committees,  Sen- 
ators, party  committees,  clientele  groups,  or 
any  other  focus  of  political  power  external 
to  the  Federal  executive  branch.  This  func- 
tion Is  Important — even  vital — to  the  Pres- 
ident as  leader  of  his  party  nationally.  It 
Is  suitably  entrusted  to  his  Immediate  White 
House  staff,  as  has  been  customary  in  recent 
years. 

We  have  recommended  that  inventories  of 
positions  and  of  people — both  career  and  po- 
litical— be  developed  and  maintained  by  the 
Office  of  Executive  Personnel  and  In  the 
agencies.  This  would  be  a  valuable  resource 
In  the  selection  and  promotion  of  Presiden- 
tial appointees,  readily  available  to  the  Spe- 
cial Assistant  for  Political  Personnel  and  to 
department  and  agency  heads.  However,  the 
role  of  the  Office  of  Executive  Personnel  in 
matters  of  political  appointments  should  be 
limited  to  Information,  service,  and  assist- 
ance to  the  White  House,  per  se,  and  to  Cabi- 
net and  agency  officials.  The  office  should  be 
free  to  concentrate  on  Its  primary  assign- 
ment— Improvement  of  the  quality  and  utili- 
zation of  managerial  and  professional  per- 
sonnel at  the  upper  levels  of  the  Federal 
service. 

2.  We  recommend  that  the  Office  of  Ex- 
ecutive Personnel  be  responsible  for  assur- 
ing that  orientation  programs  for  political 
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api>olnteca  are  establlahed  and  properly  con- 
ducted; and  that  both  orientation  and  de- 
velopment programa  for  career  employees 
promoted  to  grades  OS- 16  through  OS-20 
are  soundly  organized  and  executed 

3.  We  recommend  that  there  be  created 
a  blpartlaan  Advisory  Personnel  Ci'uruil 
compOMd  of  distinguished  private  cltlzen.s 
familiar  with  modern  personnel  practices 
This  council,  attached  to  the  Executive  Of- 
fice of  the  Preeldent.  would  meet  at  intervals 
to  review  the  wurlc  '>f  the  selection  board.i 
and  to  exantlne  the  conduct  i>f  the  Office  of 
Executive  Personnel  In  all  matters  atlectliig 
career  service  empluyees  It  would  repurt 
the  results  of  Its  nndiiiKs   to  the  President 

4.  We  recommend  Onally.  that  the  Office 
of  Executive  Personnel,  af'.er  consultatinn 
with  the  Civil  Service  Commission,  the  Bu- 
reau of  the  Budget  ai'.d  other  appropriate 
offices,  prepare  for  the  President  appropriate 
recommendations  to  Cont^ress  for  siniplifyinK 
the  statutes  goverulii)<  Federal  personnel 
practices  to  the  er;d  that  frTf>>'r.e  m.in:i>;e- 
ment  of  top  personnel  may  be  stren»{ther.ed 
In  the  executive  branch 

COM  PEN  SAT  I  NO     HI(..H     LEVEL     PERSOMNEL 

The  Federal  Ciovernment  must  compete 
with  other  bidders  for  Us  share  of  the  limited 
numbers  of  huhly  talented  people  with 
sound  training  .ind  broad  experience  Suc- 
cess In  the  competition  Is  crucial  to  effective 
F'ederal  management  T>  achieve  success 
remuneration  cannot  be  neglected 

The  business  community  tlnds  the  Federal 
pay  structure  at  upper  levels  unbelievably 
low.  Best  business  practice  makes  system- 
atic and  orderly  approaches  to  compensa- 
tion matters,  with  separate  and  distinctive 
recognition  given  to  such  groups  as  company 
ifflcers,  managerial  and  supervisory  person- 
nel, scientific  and  technical  people,  clerical 
workers,  and  hourly  labor  The  business 
community  therefore  questions  the  signifi- 
cant differences  between  the  Federal  system 
and  private  organi/atlons  especially  In  the 
treatment  of  the  nu-n  iit  the  top 

Admittedly,  more  than  money  Is  Involved 
In  attracting  qua; inert  fx-rsonnel  to  govern- 
mental service.  The  prestige  value  of  some 
positions  at  the  top  of  the  Federal  establish- 
ment makes  recrvutment  of  capable  Individ- 
uals for  these  positions  p<>.s.sible  with  rela- 
tively little  regard  for  dollar  compensation 
Moreover,  the  de.sire  felt  by  so  many  Ameri- 
cans to  render  a  public  service,  even  at  some 
financial  sacrifice,  fosters  the  tendency  to  pay 
upper  level  public  servants  much  less  than 
they  would  get  In  comparable  positions  out- 
side the  Federal  service  Prestige  and  devo- 
tion to  the  public  good  substitute  for  money 
to  some  extent,  but  In  the  longer  run  a  lack 
of  financial  Incentives  tends  to  reassert  Itself 
Dedicated  public  servants  are  often  forced  tfi 
take  private  employment 

The  differences  between  public  service  and 
private  employment  make  direct  doUar-for- 
dollar  comparisons  between  private  and  up- 
per-echelon public  employment  difficult  and 
Inconclusive.  Nevertheless,  standards  of 
comparability  and  of  equity  need  to  be  given 
serious  consideration  if  we  are  to  avoid 
creating  a  climate  at  the  top  of  the  Federal 
service  that  limits  employment  t'.i  those  who 
can  afford  It,  or  who  use  public  service  a.s 
a  stepplngBtone  to  better  positions  outside 
of  government,  or  wh'i  crave  power  aa  .m 
end  in  Itoelf. 

A   rationale  for  eifcutiv  rompen.'iafkm 

It  Is  the  view  of  this  committee  that  dis- 
tinctive considerations  should  govern  the 
patterns  for  each  of  three  specific  groups 
These  are:  (1)  Bei<lnr.ers  In  'he  Federal  .serv- 
ice who  have  long-rani^e  man.igerlal  and  pro- 
fessional potential:  (2)  top  Presidential  ap- 
pointee*; and  (3)  poUcy-orlented  managers 
and  s^eclallAts  associated  w'.th  the  top  execu- 
tives at  supergrade  levels  or  their  equivalent 


Beginners 

In  order  that  the  Federal  F.stabllshment 
may  maintain  a  suitable  reservoir  of  man- 
power with  the  highest  long-range  p<>tetuial. 
the  pay  for  those  drawn  directly  from  the 
universities  must  be  hl^h  enough  to  attract 
to  Government  lt«  reiusonable  share  of  the 
m<jfit  talented  The  Federal  service  employs 
about  20  000  university  griidu.ite.s  annually 
These  Individuals,  given  proper  tralnlnj?  and 
development  opportunities  should  supply 
much  of  the  Nation's  need  for  high-ranking 
Fe<leral  man.igers  and  specialists  20  and  30 
•,  e.u's  from  now  But  If  this  Inward  fiow  of 
youni;  pe«jple  is  not  adequate  or  la  of  too  low 
a  qu  illty  the  long-range  capacity  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government  to  function  effectively  will 
be  progresatvely  weakened 

Since  the  earliest  days  of  the  Republic. 
complaints  have  been  made  of  In.^dequacy 
i4  Federal  pay  at  these  levels  However. 
present  Federal  pay  scales  available  to  the 
average  university  graduate  are  roughly  equal 
to  those  offered  In  competing  employment  op- 
portunities In  spite  of  this,  there  Is  con- 
cern that  the  Federal  Government  has  not 
b««>n  attracting  a  proportionate  share  of  the 
very  best  university  graduates,  for  whom 
there  is  intense  comj)etltlon  In  the  private 
sector  backed  up  by  flexible  and  ivdaptlve 
.salary  and  other  Inducements 

Although  recent  imprcnemcnt  has  been 
noted,  there  Ls  no  conviction  that  the  prob- 
lem has  been  solved  The  poor  lmpre!».slon  of 
careers  m  Federal  servU'e  that  prevails  In  uni- 
versity circles  Is  partly  due  to  the  fact  that 
maximum  achievable  salaries  and  benefits  for 
superlative  performance  at  upper  levels  In 
the  Federal  service  are  excessively  low.  Rais- 
ing beginners'  pay  scales  above  comjietlng 
levels  Is  not  the  answer  Preferable  alterna- 
tives are  found  In  providing  better  training 
and  development  opportunities,  in  greater 
assurance  of  advancement  on  merit,  and  In 
hUher  pay  at  upper  levels  Without  a  steady 
Influx  of  <ilert  and  able  graduates,  the  Nation 
must  be  prepared  to  accept  prcigreaalve  dete- 
rl.  'ration  in  the  quality  of  Federal  adminis- 
tration. 

Top  Presidential  Appointees 

Pay  scales  for  top  Federal  executives  In- 
volve entirely  different  considerations.  This 
group  Is.  and  should  be,  replenished  at  fre- 
quent Intervals  from  outside  the  ?>deral 
service.  As  of  June  1964,  these  500  top 
political  positions  are  lumped  In  a  tight  pay 
bracket  of  819,000  to  $25,000  per  year.  What 
factors  should  determine  their  pay? 

1.  Pay  must  be  sufficient  to  draw  Into 
Government  or  to  retain  the  people  t)est 
qualified  for  these  key  assignments.  The 
Jobs  are  so  Important  that  the  Nation  cannot 
afford  to  have  them  filled  with  second- 
raters.  It  Is  hardest  to  recruit  for  the  Icjwer 
echelons  In  this  group  because  many  of  the 
less  visible  positions  carry  with  them  sub- 
stantially less  prestige  than  those  at  the 
very  top 

This  Implies  the  need  for  some  degree  of 
comparability  with  private  industry  for 
these  'upfx-r-mlddle"  posts,  so  that  the  com- 
bination of  monetary  and  public  service  fac- 
tors may  still  permit  acceptance  by  those 
qualified  Although  an  Improved  pay  scale 
might  still  require  financial  sacrifice  for 
high-ranking  executives  drawn  from  private 
enterprise,  at  least  appKilntees  who  are  drawn 
from  State  and  lrx:al  governments  or  from 
vinlversltles  and  other  nonprofit  organiza- 
tions would  not  then  have  to  accept  severe 
loss  of  Income  In  assuming  the  obligations 
of  Federsd  oKce 

2  Pay  should  be  at  lea.st  high  enough  to 
!>ermlt  appxTlntees  to  maintain  a  reasonable 
standard  of  living  without  borrowing  or 
drawing  on  savings  Those  who  accept  re- 
sponsible executlvf"  px->sts  In  0<ivernment  are 
expected  to  maintain  certain  levels  of  hous- 
ing, observe  official  and  social  entertainment 
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standards,  and  make  proper  provision  for  th« 
education  of  their  children  through  colle« 
and  university  It  should  not  be  a  necesti^ 
for  thiwe  who  accept  these  posts  to  go  into 
debt  for  the  privilege  of  Government  servlct 
3  Tlie  salaries  of  t*jp  executives  «houl(i 
bear  a  retts>.nabie  relationship  to  the  pa* 
scales  for  their  subordinates  Each  ^J, 
upward  in  Government  service  s,hould  be 
reflected  In  significantly  higher  pay,  xj^j, 
requires  elimination  of  the  palpable  ab- 
surdity of  grade  GS  15  civil  servants  receiv- 
ing higher  pay  than  some  of  the  50<j  jKtlitlcai 
executives  and  some  supergr.ides  as  ^jj- 
(The  range  for  grade  OS  15  In  June  1964 
w<LS  from  $15  665  to  Jly  270.  the  gr.ide  OS-IS 
range  was  $16.00<J  to  $18,0UJ,  and  a  number 
of  PreMdentlal  app<.>!ntees  were  at  »19.0o0 
per  year  ) 

There  is  no  standard  list  of  the.se  tup 
P.-esldentlal  appointees,  but  those  ldent;ne<l 
m  the  Federal  Executive  Pay  Act  range  from 
Cabinet  and  sub-Cabinet  jxisltlons  thruug.'j 
board  and  comml.sslon  members  and  heads 
and  deputies  of  indeiiendent  agencies  di,wn 
to  bureau  chiefs  and  directors  of  major  divi- 
sions. They  are  usually  subject  to  Sena- 
torial confirmation  and  are  commonly— 
though  not  always — subject  to  dUcretlonary 
removal  by  the  President  or  the  agency  head. 
Their  dollar  ci>m!)en&atlon  Is  shockingly  low 
m  relathm  to  those  at  and  below  the 
levels  of  the  career  service 

Today.  June  1964.  the  highest  paid  ameers 
In  the  executive  branch  (excepting  the 
Pre-ldent  and  Vice  President  1  are  the  Sec- 
retaries of  Cabinet  departments,  who  re- 
ceive $25,000.  Tills  figure  is  .substantially 
below  the  prevailing  level  for  comparably 
positioned  executives  in  private  enterprise. 
In  universities,  or  in  the  larger  Slate  and 
city  governments  For  example,  the  median 
annual  pay  of  top  executives  of  several  hun- 
dred manufacturing  corporations  w:ts  $91,000 
plus  fringes  as  long  ago  as  1961  More^jver. 
a  Cabinet  departinent  Secretary's  salary  U 
currently  less  than\hat  paid  to  824  public 
officials  In  four  StatOB  - 

There  is  no  ratrfmial  Justification  for  pay- 
ing the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  one-haif. 
one-fourth  or  one-sixth  as  much  as  heads 
of  private  financial  Institutions,  world  bank- 
ing and  monetary  organizations,  or  regional 
Fieserve  B.mks — or  for  paying  the  Secretary 
of  State  far  less  than  the  presidents  of  large 
foundations — or  for  paying  the  Secretary  of 
Defense  a  minor  fraction  of  the  compensa- 
tion of  heads  of  defense  contracting  firms. 
Some  labor  union  officials  receive  twice  the 
compensation  of  the  Secretary  of  Labor.  In 
addition  to  a  pay  scale  which  Is  outrageously 
out  of  phase.  Cabinet  Secretaries  are  ex- 
pected to  divest  themselves  of  investment 
portfolios  and  other  interests  that  poten- 
tially conflict  with  their  public  re-puisl- 
bllltles. 

Such  a  restricted  upper  limit  c.-.Mtes  i 
compression  at  all  res[>'nslble  levels  imme- 
diately below  the  Cabinet  officers  The 
range  for  sub-Cnblnct  Presidential  appoint- 
ees Is  from  $19,000  to  $22,500.  and  for  all 
three  civil  service  sui>ergrades  combln'*d  it 
Is  tie.rxX)  to  $20,000  This  Is  not  merely 
Inequitable:  It  has  a  deadening  p-vt  hologlrai 
effect  01  Ufjergrade  civil  servants  who  know 
that  financial  recognition  will  not  .iccnm- 
p.my  ifrade  advancement  achieved  through 
exceptional   [verformance 

The  table  shows  the  rates  prevailing  in 
January  1964.  from  the  top  political  leveU 
down  through  the  supergradea  to  0&-15.  It 
also  shows  the  new  levels  Included  In  HA 
11049  passed  by  the  House  of  RepresenU- 
ilves  In  June  1964.  As  this  statement  goes 
to  press.  Senate  consideration  Is  dependent 
on  the  competitive  pressures  of  other  pend- 
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n~  business  The  table  UsU,  In  addition. 
!^  recommendations  made  last  year  by  the 
uiMsorv  Panel  on  Federal  Salary  Systems 
\e  Randall  Panel  1  This  group,  of  which 
'      Clarence  B   Randall  was  Chairman,  made 

tnorouKh  review  of  all  upper  level  Federal 
!ompensiition,  and  recommended  specifc 
steps  to  correct  prevailing  inequities.^ 

The  Randall  Panel  proposals  for  executive 
>vels  I  ^^  ^'^  shown  in  the  table,  were  set 
irith  little  regard  for  comparability  with 
fxecutive  salaries  In  the  private  sector  of  the 
foonomv  Although  some  of  them  provide 
W  percent  to  UK)  percent  Increases  over  exlst- 
■  ng  pay  scales,  none  would  bring  salaries  for 
'01-r.inking  p<5sts  up  to  those  In  some  State 
governments  and  nonprofit  Institutions.  We 
regard  these  proposals  as  minimal. 

Ttie  amount-s  set  In  H  R  11049  as  passed 
j)v  the  House  of  Representatives,  also  shown 
m  the  table,  are  far  too  low.  For  example, 
the  proposed  salary  of  $32,500  for  Secretaries 
of  Cabinet  departments  would  do  little  to 
correct  existing  disparities. 


Vnf  iTi-sldrnt  .   .   .. 

Uxi-1  I.  Cabinet  Sccre- 

Uvfi  n  IVpiity  Sccre- 
tarv  ol  Ui'lcnse,  I'nder 
NKTilary  of  ,^tate. 
hrail>  of  the  tiuist  Ini- 
purliinl  ;ip-iu'irs 

Uvi-IIII  CiiMnri  l"n<lcr 
>«Tfl!iry,  ro\;iil:ilory 
itimmisslon  ihainnen, 
tie-iiLs  of  lATfi'  iici'noies. 

Uvr\  IV  .\ssivtiint  Scc- 
rft.uiP'.  repiiliitory 
fvxnnnsslon  meml>er«, 
Jepiity  hr:i(l,s  (if  liirfte 
iti-nocs.  and  heads  of 
irrtain  aponi'ies  and 
hurciii  itilpfs      


January 

1964 

actual 


19t>3        Pas.scd 
HindaU  I      by 

Panel       IInu.'<e 

Iiniimsal      .Time 

1964  1 


Urti  V   .Administrative 
^-- -tiint     .-^ecri'taries. 

'  nf  ttiaiiir  liurnius, 
^:.  ,  :.ien<'St  li'vcl  st;ifT 


>'Trl  \'h  llivuis  .ind 
t«):irl  niemN-rs  of 
•  ".i.cT  at-eni'ios.   drp- 

.:\     \'.i- i.\s    of     other 


-a})i:rRru<li'S 

n.>!-i7. 


0.<-I6. 
Q5-1S. 


«  Jl.Stl.iKlii 

35, IKX) 
25,000 


2--'.  SCO 


:i.iMi 


19.00$- 
22.1*0 


19,000- 


l':J     IK  1(1 

J-',  OCki 

20,0(10 
IH,  Odft- 

20,  nco 
Ifl.  rtXi- 

IS.  000 

\\  6fi6- 

19, 270 


$iiit.  I«X) 

$i3.(IOO 

.VI,  (KHl 

32,500 

4.''.,  IKK) 

30,000 

40,  Olio 

■29.000 

3.'>.  Olio 

2H.  (KK) 

Si.  IKK) 

27,  (KX) 

3i),  IKK") 

2fi,  0»\ 

1     J.'.,  :>i»i 

24,  ,^00 
21.44.S- 

24,  445 
IH,935- 

24,  175 
Ifi,  4f.O- 
21,590 

Flciiri>«:irrfrom  UK  11049.  .%sp;i.'5sed  tiy  the  House 
■'  Ropn^sentHtlvos,  the  me-,v;iire  cont'iins  the  "I'daU 
i:Ti«i'inient,  "  whuh  would  providr  ;u)tom:itu-  increases 
' 'Mi'n  1  \I  :iiiil  :ilM)ve--as  well  u^  for  llu'  l'on>!ress— 
'■fniviT  Idwi-r  eraile  maximums  arr  rii-i<'d,  by  com- 

inhii'  percent 'ice*: 

''■■.     I'iitiL'  ,  *'ii,i««M  i\HicdurtiMi' lAiu'iiM' ;iUowance, 


'  California,  Illlnola,  New  York,  and  Penn- 
sylvanla. 


'Re;xirt  of  the  Advisory  Panel  on  Federal 
^Aliirv  Systems  a  committee  print  of  the 
Cirr.mittee  on  P.vst  Office  and  Civil  Services  of 
•.hp  Hou.se  of  Representatives,  dated  Aug.  16, 
:^63  .-slejicd  by  Clarence  B.  Randall.  Chair- 
.•na.':  .AdvLsory  Panel  on  Federal  Salary  Sys- 
tetns  for  and  on  behalf  of  Omar  Bradley, 
General  of  the  Army:  John  J.  Corson,  Wood- 
r  w  WlL-ion  Sch(M^l  of  Public  and  Interna- 
■;or.a:  .^fTalrs  Princeton  University:  Marion 
B  FVilsom  Eiustman  Kodak  Co.:  Theodore  V. 
H^u.ier.  Sears.  Roebuck  &  Co.  (retired); 
Robert  A  l.ovett.  Brown  Bros.  Harriman; 
George  Meany,  American  Federation  of  Labor 
&nd  Congress  of  Industrial  Organizations; 
Don  K  Price,  Graduate  School  of  Public 
Administration,  Harvard  University;  Robert 
Ramspeck,  former  Member  of  Congress  from 
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Executive    and    Professionals    at    Supergrade 
Levels 

The  third  group  deserving  separate  or  dis- 
tinctive consideration  In  pay  matters  con- 
sists of  the  poUcy-orlented  managers  and 
specialists,  above  grade  GS-15  but  below  the 
political  executives.  The  group  includes  the 
supergrades  and  their  equivalents.  Public 
Law  313  categories,  and  other  similar  statu- 
tory classes.  As  we  have  noted,  this  group 
is  made  up  of  some  8,000  key  people  who, 
together  with  500  Presidential  appointees, 
determine  the  ability  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment to  function  effectively. 

Elevation  to  these  ranks  from  within  the 
service  should  involve  recognition  and  as- 
sumption of  a  higher  level  of  policy  respon- 
sibility than  In  lower  ranks.  Much  more 
should  be  made  of  the  milestone,  even  with 
scientists  and  engineers,  where  promotion  to 
this  level  may  now  go  largely  unnoticed. 

The  transition  implies  a  just  claim  for  a 
commensurate  salary  level,  well  above  the 
highest  pay  in  lower  ranks.  (In  June  1964. 
the  highest  pay  for  grade  GS-16  is  $18,000; 
for  grade  GS-15.  $19,270.) 

Pay  scales  for  this  group  need  to  be  high 
enough  to  attract  quality  m.magcrial  and 
professional  talent  from  private  life.  Ex- 
perience over  the  past  40  years  verifies  this 
necessity.  No  niajor  new  Federal  agency 
or  activity  over  this  period — whether  dealing 
with  wars,  depressions,  scientific  innova- 
tions, or  new  types  of  governmental  pro- 
grams— has  been  staffed  at  its  upper  levels 
mainly  from  within  the  bureaucracy.  The 
Government  has  not  demonstrated  capacity 
to  provide  the  managerial  and  professional 
skills  desired  in  facing  new  situations. 
Hence,  a  flow  of  skilled  manpower  into  this 
level  from  outside  Is   imperative. 

The  degree  of  Job  security  hits  an  obvious 
bearing  on  pay  scales.  Most  persons  in  this 
group,  especially  those  appointed  from 
within,  continue  to  enjoy  the  same  tenure 
rights  as  before,  despite  a  higher  degree  of 
policy  responsibility.  Schedule  C  super- 
grades,  however,  are  removable  at  the  pleas- 
ure of  their  superiors.  They  should  enjoy 
all  fringe  benefits  of  the  career  supergrades. 
or  receive  the  equivalent  in  added  compen- 
sation. 

Upgrading  and  salary  compensation 

Congress,  in  the  Salary  Reform  Act  of 
1962,  recognized  the  principle  that  compen- 
sation for  classified  civil  service  Jobs  should 
be  comparable  with  those  outside  Govern- 
ment. Provision  was  made  In  the  act  for 
an  annual  survey  and  review,  although  ac- 
tual corrections  depend  upon  legislative  ac- 
tion. 

Pay  scales  In  force  early  In  1964  for  Gov- 
ernment workers  in  lower  ranks  (from 
grade  GS-1  through  grade  GS-11)  do  not 
differ  greatly  from  those  outside.  At  grades 
GS-12  through  GS-14.  evidence  is  conflict- 
ing. On  the  one  hand,  salary  surveys  for 
typical  Job  descriptions  show  Government 
pay  somewhat  below  that  In  the  private 
sector.  On  the  other  hand,  the  numbers  of 
Government  employees  In  grades  GS-13  and 
above  have  almost  tripled  in  10  years,  and 
this  creates  an  Inference  of  doubt  as  to  the 
accuracy  of  the  comparisons.  It  seems  fair 
to  conclude  that  if  the  averages  at  grades 
GS-13  through  GS-15  are  now  below  those 
outside  Government,  they  are  not  very  far 
below.  This  Is  In  contrast  with  more  severe 
inequities  In  the  recent  past.  The  new  situ- 
ation has  come  about  In  two  ways — through 
a  series  of  pay  Increases  and  through  a  vast 
upgrading  process.  Evidence  Is  presented 
here. 


Oeorgla;  Stanley  F.  Reed,  Associate  Justice 
(retired).  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States;  Sydney  Stein,  Jr.,  Steln  Roe  & 
Farnliam. 


Compensation  for  upper-level  C loss iflcat ion 
Act  employees — Average  annual  pay,  1953 
and  1956;  median  pay,  1963 


1953 

1956 

1963' 

Increase, 
1953-63  1 

(JS-IH    

$14,800 
13.  131 

12,  193 

11.190 

9.  Hyi 

^.  670 

$14,800 
14. 126 
13. 126 

12.  034 

10.  679 

9,378 

$20,000 
19,000 
17,0(X) 
16,485 
14., 545 
12,  610 

Percent 
35 

(;ri-i7-- 

(!S-16--- 

c.s-is 

(i.-i-H- 

(•..•^-13...     

45 
39 

47 
47 
45 

'  .\n  addition:il  pay  lncre,i.se  alTecting  all  grades  up 
thniuRh  (i.-i-U  v\as  elToctive  Jan.  1.  1964. 

When  the  new  pay  raise  In  January  1964 
went  Into  effect,  these  grades  attained 
roughly  a  50-percent  average  Increase  In  11 
years.  These  changes  are  not  remarkable, 
especially  since  the  1953  Federal  pay  pattern 
was  admittedly  low  and  since  similar  ad- 
justments occurred  In  private  employment. 
However,  these  increases  must  also  be  viewed 
in  the  light  of  sweeping  grade  changes  up- 
ward which  took  place  during  the  same  dec- 
ade.    The  facts  command  attention. 


Number  of  employees 

Maxi- 

lncrca.sc. 

mum 

I«y 

1953-63 

.Tanu- 

1953 

1956 

1963 

arv 
1964 

Percent 

i;s-is  

65 

102 

313 

382 

$20,000 

i;s-i7 

162 

242 

697 

3311 

20, 000 

(i>-16 

435 

560 

1.742 

.      31K) 

18.000 

(i-^-15..._   .. 

3.876 

4.444 

13,205 

241 

19. 270 

(i.-   14  ._.    .. 

8.613 

9.705 

27.  454 

219 

17,215 

()S-13 

20.943 

23. 562 

56.635 

170 

14,805 

Total,  clas- 

sified 

service. . 

',101.771 

927,740  1.0S3,  632 

20 

To  summarize,  the  number  of  Classifica- 
tion Act  employees  at  grades  GS-13  and 
above  rose  from'  34,000  In  1953.  to  100,000 
In  1963.  In  other  words,  they  tripled  while 
employees  at  lower  grades — those  super- 
vised— rose  only  13  percent.  This  process  oc- 
curred to  a  lesser  degree  in  the  Foreign  Serv- 
ice, the  Postal  Field  Service,  and  elsewhere. 
Above  and  beyond  the  pay  increases  for  each 
grade  that  were  granted  during  the  decade, 
this  sweeping  upward  reclassification  added 
a  further  major  increase  in   average  pay. 

The  expansion  of  scientific  programs  and 
the  need  for  higher  skills  to  utilize  more 
sophisticated  types  of  equipment  would  ac- 
count for  some  part  of  this  upgrading.  Ad- 
mittedly, too.  long  delays  in  bringing  Federal 
pay  scales  up  to  prevailing  private  levels  in- 
creased the  pressure  to  provide  adjustments 
for  deserving  employees  by  reclassifying  their 
Jobs  without  actually  changing  the  work  to 
be  done.  It  is  unlikely,  however,  that  satis- 
factory Justification  can  be  found  for  some 
part  of  this  upgrading.  Wholesale  Job  re- 
classifications are  not  the  best  means  for  ad- 
Justing  compensation  to  standards  compa- 
rable with  work  outside  Government. 
Retirement  arrangements 

The  negative  effects  of  retirement  arrange- 
ments on  executive  mobility  In  America  are 
of  Increasing  Importance.  At  present,  per- 
sons drawn  Into  Federal  service  do  not  ob- 
tain a  vested  right  to  participation  in  the 
Federal  retirement  programs  until  they  have 
had  5  years  of  service.  This  factor  is  espe- 
cially Important  for  Presidential  appointees 
and  others  without  tenure. 

At  these  higher  levels  of  Federal  service, 
every  encouragement  is  needed  to  bring  to 
Government  persons  of  the  highest  quality. 
In  addition  to  the  higher  pay  recommended, 
nontenure  officials  should  either  be  given 
vested  retirement  credit  after  1  year's  service 
or  equivalent  benefits  In  severance  pay. 
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Future  adiujtments 

No  matter  what  changes  are  made  In  the 
nesw  future,  there  will  remain  a  nee<l  for 
recurrent  review  of  executive,  le^slative,  and 
Judicial  ootnpensatlon  In  the  Federal  Ojv- 
ernment. 

Past  tiUtory  and  recent  experience  b«th 
reveal  serlouB  weakneeses  in  the  way  this 
problem  ha*  been  handled  Each  year  con- 
greeslooal  oomxnitteee  consider  one  or  more 
pay  bills,  affecting  one  or  more  of  the  sev- 
eral service* — claaelfied,  poetal  field,  foreign, 
military,  or  other  sometimes  lumping  to- 
gether adjustments  f  >r  l^wer  i^rades  with 
changes  for  executives,  for  Judges,  and  for  the 
Congress  Itself 

Such  an  approach  tends  to  defeat  any 
rational  purpose  In  pay  .idjostment  The 
estimated  annual  cost  of  each  such  pay  bill 
when  passed  In  recent  years  h.us  generally 
ranged  from  half  a  billion  to  a  blUlon  dollars 
The  overwhelming  bulk  of  added  cost  Is  as- 
signed to  the  lower  ranks  which,  by  most 
standards  of  comparlstin,  are  now  receiving 
reasonable  pay  and  fringes.  Elected  otflclals 
are  acutely  aware  of  the  voting  strength  and 
Influence  of  the  1  8  million  Federal  civilian 
employees  affected  by  statutory  pay  scales. 
and  of  the  600.000  under  l>c-al  wage  board 
Jurisdiction.  It  is  not  surprising  that  rank- 
and-file  pay  demands  c<jmmand  Interest  on 
Capitol  HUl 

In  contrast,  executive  pay  proposals,  some- 
times Included  In  the  same  bill,  may  Involve 
a  total  annual  cost  of  fJO  million  or  less,  but 
without  pressure  gTi.>up  support  they  may 
seem  less  urgent  '  Even  Presidents  have 
sometimes  hesitated  to  press  for  equitable 
executive  pay  scales,  either  fr^m  fear  of  polit- 
ical repercussions  arising  from  popular  mis- 
understanding, or  becau.se  of  budget<iry  con- 
cerns resulting  from  Inclusion  in  an  "over- 
all" pay  bill.  Conifr^ss,  alTected  by  similar 
considerations,  Is  doubly  hesitant  when  Its 
own  pay  Is  covered  In  an  omnibus  pay  bill, 
and  Is  fearful  of  popular  wrath  — rightly  or 
wrongly — If  It  should  raise  Its  own  pay  At 
the  same  time,  many  Members  .ipp<,«e  cor- 
rection of  obvious  Inequities  m  executive  pay 
unless  and  until  their  own  scale  Is  raUed 

There  Is  lU^ent  need  for  a  new  mechanism. 
that  will  replace  the  present  system  with  a 
disciplined  and  orderly  appnaach.  There  Is 
no  organization  In  the  Federal  system 
capable  and  quaJlfled  to  cope  with  the  prob- 
lem of  setting  equitable  pay  scales  at  top 
levels.  Such  a  mechanism  should  be  estab- 
lished, governed  by  these  basic  principles: 

1.  The  objectivity  and  lnde;>endence  of 
that  body  should  be  above  question 

2.  It  should  be  a  thoroughly  knowledge- 
able body,  with  access  to  solid  staff  support 

3.  Its  Jxirlsdlctlon  should  be  limited  to  this 
one  subject — upper-level  Federal  pay 

4.  The  body  should  be  re-established  or 
reconstituted  at  regular,  recurrent  Intervals. 
to  consider  and.  when  advisable,  to  propose 
any  new  adjustments  called  for  in  a  chang- 
ing world. 

Congressional  compensation 
The  present  level  of  congressional  pay  was 
set  In  1955.  far  below  the  rectimmendatlons 
at  that  time  by  the  Commission  on  Judicial 
and  Congressional  Salaries,  created  by  Pub- 
lic Law  220  of  the  83d  Congress  Annual 
pay  In  mld-1964  Is  $22,500,  of  which  S3  000 
m.ay  be  taken  as  an  unltemlzed  deduction 
for  Federal  Income  ux   purposes 

This  level  of  compensatlnn  Is  low  In  rela- 
tion to  positions  of  significant  trust  and 
responsibility  outside  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, or  In  comparison  with  that  for  suc- 
cessful professional  men  in  America.  To 
make  the  matter  far  worse.  Congressmen 
are  subject  to  a  number  of  unusual  expenses, 


most  of  which  are  not  tax  deductible     Some 
of    these    are 

Maintenance  of  a  second  home  In  W.ish- 
ington.  at  an  annual  rest  nf  8:{.i)uo  to  $5,000 
per  year,  family  mo'.  Ing  ex[)en»e.s.  from  i500 
to  $1  500  frequent  travel  to  and  fn'm  their 
home  districts,  far  In  excess  of  the  three 
r<:njnd  trips  per  year  n^w  reimbursable,  for 
which  added  annual  conts  may  reach  or 
exceed  *3  OOO,  entertaining  constituents  In 
Washington,  where  Senate  and  House  restau- 
rant tabs  alone  may  run  Into  thousands  of 
dollars  each  year,  often  constltutents  do  not 
realize  that  the  Congressman  pays  from  his 
own  p<x-ket.  labor  and  materials  for  radio 
and  TV  tapes  may  amount  to  *1  (X)0  or  «2 /KJO 
per  year  If  not  more;  and  gifts  and  contri- 
butions to  ileserving  educatlon.il  reUKi"^»9- 
and  charitable  causes,  requests  for  which 
cannot  be  rejected   without  embarrassment 

These  extra  expenses  eat  heavily  into  the 
average  »17.0OO  «18  0(KJ  after-tax  sjilary  In- 
come of  Senators  and  Rf presetiMtKes  Ihere 
are.  of  course,  the  additional  costs  of  cam- 
paigning for  reelection,  incurred  every  other 
year  by  Congressmen  and  every  6  years  by 
Senators. 

Under  such  pressures,  many  Members  of 
Congress  must  depend  upon  Income  from 
private  wnirres  About  two- thirds  of  them 
are  attorneys,  eligible  to  earn  legal  fees,  and 
all  may  accept  payments  for  speaking  en- 
gngements.  There  are  no  limitations  on  In- 
vestments by  Members  of  Congress  and  no 
requirements  that  they  disclose  facts  relat- 
ing to  their  own  Incomes,  expenses,  and  bal- 
ance sheets  ' 

As  a  matter  of  public  policy  Members  of 
Congress  should  not  be  compelled  to  seek 
outside  employment  to  break  e\en 

This  committee  believes  that  congressional 
pay  should  be  commensurate  with  the  fact 
that  the  C'^ngress  has  the  world  s  largest  leg- 
islative Job  At  the  leivst.  pay  should  be  suf- 
ficient to  permit  living  within  otHclal  salary, 
without  need  to  tiike  time  from  the  Job  and 
without  undue  family  financial  presj^ures 

In  view  of  their  personal  financial  prob- 
lems. It  Is  easy  to  understand  why  Members 
of  Congress  appear  reluctant  to  vote  raises 
In  top  executive  salaries  The  need  Is  for 
correction  of  both  ailments,  so  that  Con- 
gressmen and  Senators  are  appropriately  re- 
warded for  their  efforts  and  reimbursed  for 
their  expenses,  while  executive  pay  scales 
are  raised  to  levels  etiultably  related  to  the 
responsibilities  and  qualifications  of  those 
who  assume  the  positions. 

Federal  compensation  problems  at  higher 
levels  Involve  many  complex.  Interrelated  Is- 
sues Our  objectives  are  t<.>  provide  Incen- 
tives for  superior  performance,  to  establish 
businesslike  procedures,  and  to  prevent  fu- 
ture difficulties  To  ac^lleve  tliepe  end.s  this 
committee  makes  a  series  of  re<"ommenda- 
tloas. 

Recornm''ridations  on  comprnsation 

1  The  Randall  Panel  proposals  should  be 
adopted  as  mlnlm.um  levels,  and  It  should  be 
recognized  that  these  dollar  amounts  are  less 
than  and  therefore  still  not  comparable  to 
compensation  paid  for  similar  p.)8ltlons  In 
private  enterprise  ' 

Adjustments  should  be  upward  from  these 
levels,  not  downward.    Pay  for  the  Vice  Presl- 


♦To  raise  the  pay  of  500  Presidential  ap- 
pointees an  average  of  110  000  per  year  In- 
volves an  annual  cost  of  85  mUUon. 


'Senator  P.atl  H  Dotclas,  of  Illinois  pub- 
lished a  voluntary  statement  on  Mar  13, 
1964  He  said  that  the  cost  of  holding  his 
office.  Including  p<:'lltlcal  costs,  reduces  his 
$22,500  annual  salary  to  about  $7  000.  after 
taxes,  and  that  this  virtually  requires  a  Sen- 
ator to  have  outside  Income,  which  In  his  case 
tot<iled  nearly  $13  500  In  1963  Outside  In- 
come consisted  of  about  $5  OOO  In  lecture 
fees  and  $780  from  published  writings.  In  ad- 
dition to  annuities  and  returns  on  Invest- 
ments 

'See  Memorandum  by  Mr  Robert  C. 
Sprague.  p   76. 


dent  of  the  United  States  should  surely  be 
more  than  the  $60,00»J  suggested,  and  Cabi- 
net pay  well  above  the  $50,000  recommended 
Is  thoro\ighly  JustlP.ed  If  the  lower  pa* 
scales  now  under  active  consideration  by  the 
Congress  are  adopted  In  1964,  they  should 
be  regarded  as  Interim  In  nature,  to  be  raised 
as  s<K'n  as  possible  to  the  Randall  Panel 
mlnlmums 

2  Special  consideration  should  be  given 
to  a  concept  of  Federal  executive  pay  for 
positions  at  supergrade  levels,  and  above,  that 
would  esuibllsh  tlie  salary  of  Cabinet  mem- 
bers as  a  benchmark,  with  other  top-level 
positions  compensated  In  suitable  relation 
to  this  key  figure 

If  the  pay  of  Secretaries  of  major  depart- 
ments Is  to  be  set  at  $50  000.  subject  to  fu- 
ture adjustments  by  the  Compensation  Com- 
mission discussed  below,  other  responsible 
executive  pobUlons  might  be  scaled  down- 
ward from  this  figure  Any  lower  level  for 
Secretaries  would  Invalidate  this  proposal, 
because  of  the  destructive  compression  fac- 
tor to  which  we  have  referred 

The  pay  scales  for  top  executives  contained 
In  legislation  currently  pending  wuuld  not 
solve  the  compression  problem  In  the 
longer  run.  Board  and  Commission  member* 
and  heads  of  minor  agencies  shovild  certainly 
receive  more  than  $30  000  Higher  levelj 
would  permit  compensation  of  supergrade 
OS  16  well  above  the  grade  OS  15  scale  con- 
sistent with  the  change  In  status  from  a 
standard  civil  service  post  to  one  of  acknowl- 
edged sensitivity  and  responsibility,  lacking 
tenure  In  the  position  held 

3  Common  business  practices  concerning 
expense  reimbursement  should  be  accepted 
and  used  by  the  Federal  Government  for  Its 
responsible  executives.  s<3  that  all  legitimate 
expenses  resulting  from  the  Job  held  may  be 
fully  reimbursed.  Sjx-clflcaKy.  relocation 
COS.IS  for  employees  required  to  move  In  order 
to   continue    In    the   service  should   be  paid. 

For  the  500  Presidential  appointees,  this 
should  Include  family  lelocatMii  costs  upon 
acceptance  of  appointment,  following  estab- 
lished business  customs  For  all  8  600  top 
posts.  It  should  cover  at  least  all  necessary 
travel  expenses  and  all  oflRclal  entertainment 
costs,  as  well  as  every  other  type  of  reim- 
bursement In  common  use  by  private  orga- 
nizations In  relation  to  their  managerial  and 
professional  Ktuffs 

4  A  much  sharper  distinction  needs  t*o  be 
made  between  G.S  15  positions  and  those  in 
the  bvipergr.ides  Achievement  of  «upergrade 
stiitus  by  promotion  from  within  should  rest 
solidly  on  merit.  Justifying  salary  well  above 
the  highest  step  In  grade  OS  15  There 
should  be  few.  If  any,  step  raises  for  super- 
grades,  m  order  to  avoid  overlapping;  and 
the  total  number  of  positions  at  each  super- 
grade  level  should  be  strictly  limited,  al- 
though reallocations  between  agencies  and 
between  Held  and  headquarters  staffs  may  be 
well   Justified 

5  When  the  com-ept  of  two  new  super- 
grades  with  special  stiitus.  OS  19  and  GS  20. 
Is  adopted  as  proposed  elsewhere  In  this 
policy  statement,  each  of  the  new  grades 
should  be  compens<itod  at  a  fixed  annual 
rate  higher  than  for  any  lower  grade,  but  be- 
low the  pay  scales  U^  be  set  for  those  Presi- 
dential appointees  as  Identified  In  pending 
legislation 

6  Considerable  weight  should  be  given  to 
the  need  for  Increased  comparability  In  fil- 
ing pay  scales  for  all  supergrade  and  equiva- 
lent positions  at  least  so  far  as  SUte  and 
local  governments,  universities,  and  non- 
proflt  on^anlzatlons  are  concerned  Atten- 
tion needs  also  to  be  given  to  competitive 
compei'.satlon  levels  In  private  enterprlee. 

7  Members  of  Congress  should  receive  » 
minimum  basic  salary  of  $35  000  per  year, 
pending  upward  adjustment  by  the  Com- 
pensation Commission  proposed  below. 
Other  costs  (Including  travel,  telephone  en- 
tertainment and  per  diem  expenditures)  re- 
quired   to   maintain    necessary    liaison   wltt 
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mbers'  constituencies  should  be  recog- 
■^  as  proper  public  charges  and  be  dealt 
^accordingly.  No  part  of  regular  salary 
ihould  be  ux  deductible  without  Itemlza- 
uon   the  present  arrangement  Is  an  anomaly 

d  should  be  terminated  whenever  full  ex- 
»tise  reimbursement  is  allowed. 

g  \  Comper.siition  Commission  should  be 
-ublished  bv  law.  consisting  of  private  cltl- 
KDS  appointed  some  by  the  President  and 
lome  by  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
seautives,  the  President  pro  tempore  of  the 
senate,  and  the  Chief  Justice  of  the  Supreme 
Court,  to  serve  for  a  brief  period  at  the  be- 
-.inmg;  of  each  full  4-year  Presidential  term. 
^lie  Compensation  Commission,  with  staff  aid 
'Tom  appropriate  Federal  oRlces  and  outside 
l^.^f  .fi,  wiuld  have  authority  to  devise  sult- 
lole  piv  scales  for  executive  branch  person- 
'.fi  *t  ^uper|K•rade  levels  and  above.  Including 
•  -e  pres.dent  and  Vice  President;  for  Mem- 
oirs of  Congre.'s  and  top-level  congressional 
fsiployees.  and  for  Federal  Judges  and  their 
-nncipa-  adminLstrative  aids.  The  Presl- 
itv.i  would  be  authorized  to  promulgate 
•.-ese  fcalcs.  If  he  approves  them,  to  take 
f'Ki  at  the  beginning  of  the  next  calendar 
vfdr  subject  only  to  congressional  rejection 
..'.riiikh  concurrent  resolution. 

Pre.ojmabiy.  the  Compensation  Commls- 
s;  •.  wiiuld  consist  of  highly  respected  prl- 
,ite  oit.zens.  knowledgeable  In  the  subject, 
tno'Ay  independent  and  objective  In  their 
,  tv  ot  the  i.ssucs  Proper  review  and  con- 
•_-oi  would  be  retJilned.  since  cither  the  Presl- 
:f-.t  or  the  Congress  could  reject  the  actual 
$al«  proposed  The  problem  could  be  re- 
moved In  this  way  from  the  annual  list  of 
ifMitive  political  Items  by  placing  It  on  a 
:'.;adrennial  basis.  Most  Important,  all  hlgh- 
f.f.  Federal  officials  could  be  assured  that 
•--.f.r  pHy  scales  would  have  equitable  re- 
•isailnatlon  every  4  years. 

CED  .1ND  Government  Manageuent 
I  By  Marlon  B.  Folsom) 

This  month  of  May  marks  the  22d  annl- 
Tf.-sary  nf  the  Committee  for  Economic  De- 

?.?pment  We  who  took  part  In  Its  found- 
:.i  were  aware  of  the  great  need  for  an  orga- 
:j«tion  with  the  kind  of  objective  approach 
w  the  solution  of  fundamental  Issues  that 
tu  characterized  CED.  We  had  high  hopes 
•Jiit  this  organization  would  play  a  slgnifl- 
:*Lt  role  In  our  national  effort  to  develop 
Kund  policies  on  a  broad  spectrum  of  eco- 
-oEic  Issues  issues  affecting  the  well-being 
:;  our  country,  and.  In  fact,  the  entire  free 
larld. 

Over  the  years,  our  contributions  have  been 
simply  a  matter  of  making  public  our  rea- 
Kaed  recommendations  on  these  Issues.  I 
>:ieve  It  Is  fair  to  say  that  CED's  contrlbu- 
■icis  have  had  an  even  greater,  more  vital 
>&ring  on  America's  economic  progress  and 
proeperlty  than  any  of  us  In  May  1942  had 
toped 

I;  la  widely  known  that  our  recommenda- 
uons  have  been  constantly  based  on  thorough 
we&rch,  tempered  by  the  knowledgeable 
.'Jdement  of  our  trustees.  Ideas  and  prob- 
•«n  solutions  that  have  seemed  sensible  to 
■i«  have  also  had  wide  appeal  to  the  public. 
Aa  a  result,  many  of  our  proposals  have  been 
adopted  outright:  others  have  lifted  the  tone 
isd  level  of  national  discussion;  and  all  have 
^presented  a  major  citizens*  contribution  to 
^"Onal  policy  formation. 

CED  is  now  developing  a  new  dimension 
-•  profound  Interest  to  all  citizens.  During 
■'■»  first  21  years,  CED  focused  Its  attention 
-pea  the  many  fields  and  facets  of  national 
^i  International  economic  policy.  In  1963, 
^owever,  the  CED  board  of  trustees,  with 
isanclal  assistance  from  the  Carnegie  Corp., 
•i*  Edgar  Stern  Family  Fund,  and  several 
:ther  foundations,  authorized  the  establlsh- 
~«nt  of  a  new  committee — the  Committee 
■3r  Improvement  of  Management  In  Oovem- 
aent. 


ORIGINS   or  THE  COMMITTEE 

I  might  give  you  a  little  background  on  the 
origin  of  the  committee.  In  November  1961 
I  was  approached  by  several  top  of&clals  of 
the  Kennedy  administration,  and  also  some 
officials  of  the  former  Elsenhower  adminis- 
tration, and  several  management  consultants 
and  personnel  people.  They  discussed  their 
desire  to  set  up  a  new  organization  with  the 
Idea  of  improvement  of  management  In  gov- 
ernment. There  was  no  organization  dedi- 
cated to  this  purpose,  and  they  thought  that 
in  this  area  one  should  be  set  up.  They  had 
the  promise  of  funds  from  the  Carnegie  Corp. 
to  finance  the  cost  of  It. 

They  came  to  me.  they  said,  because  they 
felt  my  experience  In  both  Democratic  and 
Republican  administrations  would  make  me 
acceptable  to  both  parties.  They  asked  if 
I  would  head  up  the  committee  that  was  to 
be  established.  I  told  them  I  wasn't  at  all 
Interested  In  setting  up  a  new  organiza- 
tion because  I  felt  that  the  country  already 
had  too  many  organizations.  I  also  feared 
that  we  could  not  get  the  right  kind  of  peo- 
ple to  serve  because  most  such  people  were 
already  tied  up  in  other  ventures  and  ac- 
tivities. 

On  examining  their  prospectus,  however,  I 
was  surprised  to  see  that  they  were  pat- 
terning the  organization,  very  much  along 
the  lines  of  CED.  Indeed,  it  referred  quite 
often  to  what  the  CED  has  been  able  to  ac- 
complish. 

The  idea  occurred  to  me  that  CED  might 
do  this  Job.  I  took  it  up  with  T.  V.  Houser, 
Alfred  C.  Neal,  and  Theodore  O.  Yntema. 
They  were  very  Interested.  I  went  to  the 
Carnegie  people.  I  found  that  40  trustees 
had  held  active  and  responsible  positions  in 
Government  over  the  years  and  that  we 
could  put  the  prestige  of  CED  back  of  the 
organization.  This  would  also  save  the  ex- 
pense of  setting  up  a  new  committee.  And 
we  could  also  cut  the  overhead. 

This  proposal  appealed  to  the  Carnegie 
Corp.  and  the  Washington  originators  of  the 
Idea.  We  had  practically  no  dissent.  Some 
said  that  we  ought  to  have  some  members 
who  were  not  on  the  CED  trustee  list.  We 
agreed  that  there  would  be  10  non-CED 
trustees  and  25  members  of  CED.  That  was 
the  project  which  was  launched  and  ap- 
proved in  May  1963.  We  started  to  work  at 
that  time. 

The  CED  members  who  accepted  member- 
ship In  CIMG  are  all  heads  of  large  busi- 
ness organizations  with  considerable  experi- 
ence in  business  and  thoroughly  familiar 
with  the  processes  of  our  committee. 

It  is  an  impressive  amount  of  Govern- 
ment experience  which  these  businessmen 
have  brought  to  bear  in  this  committee. 
In  addition  to  that,  the  10  people  selected 
from  outside  CED  Include  2  college  presi- 
dents, who  have  broad  experience  In  other 
fields. 

Among  the  CIMG  members  are  4  former 
Cabinet  secretaries;  3  former  Under  Secre- 
taries; 3  former  Assistant  Secretaries;  2 
heads  of  commissions,  including  the  Federal 
Reserve  Board  and  the  TV  A;  11  chairmen  or 
members  of  the  Federal  advisory  committees; 
7  directors  of  bureaus,  or  chiefs  of  Federal 
agencies;  and  6  special  assistants  to  the 
President  or  Cabinet  ofQcers;  1  former  Sena- 
tor; and  1  former  Congressman. 

The  committee  has  also  set  up  an  active 
advisory  committee  of  technical  experts,  on 
which  are  included  a  number  of  experienced 
management  consultants,  who  also  have  had 
wide  experience  in  government  as  well  as 
btiBlness.  None  are  now  connected  vplth  gov- 
ernment. Also  on  the  advisory  board  are 
several  academic  experts  in  the  field  of  pub- 
lic administration. 

MISSION    or   THE   COMMITTEE 

The  mission  of  this  committee  is  to  rep- 
resent the  great  public  stake  in  better  gov- 
ernment management.    It  plans  to  examine 


basic  issues  arising  in  the  management  of 

governmental  affairs  and  to  formulate  pro- 
posals for  the  Improvement  of  public  ad- 
ministration. By  means  of  statements  issued 
through  CED's  Research  and  Policy  Commit- 
tee, It  intends  to  make  Its  findings  available 
both  to  oflaclal  policymakers  and  to  the 
broader  public. 

The  committee  hopes,  by  utilizing  the  CED 
process  of  research  and  discussion  between 
committee  members  and  advisors,  to  bring 
objective,  nonpartisan  wisdom  to  bear  on 
essential  ethical  problems  of  governmental 
management  at  all  levels. 

This  new  program  for  the  Improvement  of 
management  In  Government  Is  not  only  In 
the  CED  tradition  but  also  In  the  best  Ameri- 
can tradition  In  facing  and  handling  tough 
problems.  Back  In  1787,  the  ratification  of 
our  Nation's  Constitution  depended  heavily 
on  the  widely  published,  closely  reasoned 
arguments  of  three  private  citizens — Alex- 
ander Hamilton,  James  Madison,  and  John 
Jay — whose  writings  later  collected  In  a 
single  volume  are  still  studied  throughout 
the  world  today,  175  years  later,  as  the  Fed- 
eralist Papers.  What  a  contribution  these 
men  made — to  their  country  and  to  all  man- 
kind— simply  through  their  wisely  chosen, 
widely  published  words. 

From  1788  on,  citizens  began  to  organize 
groups  to  present  their  points  of  view  to  the 
new  Government,  often  In  the  form  of  pro- 
tests, sometimes  In  the  form  of  positive  re- 
form proposals.  The  concept  of  citizen  or- 
ganization to  change  and  to  Improve  Govern- 
ment policy  Is  the  basis  for  a  continuing 
American  tradition,  as  witness  the  great 
number  of  voluntary  organizations  we  have, 
representing  almost  every  special  point  of 
view. 

CED  was  organized  in  this  tradition,  and 
something  more  was  added,  which  makes  a 
great  deal  of  difference.  CED  Is  a  citizen 
group  of  businessmen  and  educators,  but  In 
its  charter  it  Is  required  to  consider  policy 
recommendations  "v^thout  regard  to  and 
Independently  of  the  special  Interests  of  any 
group  In  the  body  politic,  either  political, 
social,  or  economic."  Moreover,  it  utilizes 
the  best  available  research  on  any  subject 
It  may  study,  and  It  works  with  a  distin- 
guished group  of  advisers  from  the  academic 
world,  who  are  extremely  helpful. 

CONTINmTY   AND   CED 

There  have  been  many  studies  of  national 
government  organization  and  procedures 
made  by  distinguished  groups  of  citizens  In 
the  past,  notably  the  two  Hoover  Commis- 
sions. These  organizations  were  set  up  for 
a  one-time  purpose.  They  made  their  re- 
ports, usually  consisting  of  an  extensive 
menu  of  diverse  recommendations,  and  then 
went  out  of  business.  But  CED  is  a  continu- 
ing organization;  It  can  and  does  follow 
through  on  Its  recommendations. 

With  this  approach,  the  committee  for  Im- 
provement of  mtinagement  In  Government 
has  already  begun  Its  work.  Almost  at  the 
outset,  we  settled  on  the  problem  of  execu- 
tive personnel  In  the  Federal  Government  as 
probably  the  most  Important  single  Issue  in 
this  field.  We  began  work  on  a  policy  state- 
ment on  this  subject. 

The  first  policy  statement  concerns  the 
recruitment,  training,  compensation,  and 
utilization  of  the  8,600  political,  military, 
and  career  executives  on  whom  the  President 
must  depend  for  the  effective  operation  of 
the  Federal  Government.  We  believe  that 
our  recommendations  should  Increase  the 
ability  of  the  President  to  manage  the  ex- 
ecutive branch  of  the  Federal  Government 
more  effectively. 

At  present  there  1b  no  effective,  organized 
vray  for  the  President  to  utilize  to  the  opti- 
mum the  vast  array  of  talent  represented  by 
these  8,600  executives.  In  fact,  it  took  a 
special  effort  on  the  part  of  the  CED  staff 
to  obtain  a  complete  and  accurate  tabula- 
tion of  these  executives,  their  grades,  the 
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agencies  In  which  they  work,  and  their  loca- 
tion In  this  country  or  abroad  No  pub- 
lished data  were  available  tn  any  one  place. 
and  the  final  tabulation  we  received  was 
made  by  hand  as  of  June  30,  1963.  now  only 
a  year  out  of  date 

If  we  contrast  the  role  of  the  President 
in  these  matters  with  that  of  the  head  of  a 
large  private  corp<iration.  who  not  only  knows 
who  and  where  his  kev  executives  are  but 
also  knows  what  icoals  are  set  for  them  and 
how  they  are  performing,  we  find  that  the 
contrast  provides  some  measure  of  the  dif- 
ficulties the  President  has  In  doing  his  con- 
stltuUonal  Job 

HIGHLIGHTS    or    POLICY 

Some  of  the  hii^hlights  of  our  policy  state- 
ment  which   we   recommend   are  as  follows 

Better  help  for  the  President-elect  and 
his  nominees  to  kev  departnient  and  .i^^enoy 
posts  In  obtainintt  effective  political  execu- 
tives. 

By  political  executives  we  mean  those  who 
are  not  politicians  We  are  talklm?  about 
those  men  who  form  the  policy  of  the  <id- 
mlnlstratlon  and  who  most  be  very  closely 
allied  with  and  loyal  to  the  President  These 
are  the  officials  who  change  office  as  the 
administrations  chan»?e  There  are  about 
500  of  them. 

Next,  we  seek  ways  t^i  lmprv)ve  the  effective- 
ness of  agency  nianaj^ement  throus;h  more  at- 
tention to  upper-level  personnel  problem.-i.  in 
recruitment  and  evaluation,   for  example 

Stronger  programs  for  executive  and  pro- 
fessional development  using  the  best  prac- 
tices of  modern  busmess  and  government 
In  the  selection  of  people  to  be  trained  and  in 
the  Itlnds  of  training  to  be  provided. 

Individual  attention  for  each  of  thef.e  key 
top  people  to  encourage  productivity,  to  place 
them  In  the  right  assignments,  and  to  Judge 
performance  on  a  merit  basis. 

Fuller  recognition  of  superlative  achieve- 
ment records  both  through  suitable  salaries 
and  distinctive  status;  and  last  but  not 
least. 

Realistic  compensation  at  upper  levels  in 
Federal  service  as  a  means  for  objective 
determination  of  sound  and  equitable  ad- 
justments m  future  years. 

The  statement  recommends  that  a  com- 
mission be  appt.lnted  by  the  President.  Con- 
gress, and  the  Supreme  Court  This  com- 
mission would  nuke  .m  ■objective  study  and 
Issue  periodic  rep><>rts  as  to  what  changes 
should  be  made  at  this  level  of  compensa- 
tion. 

Adoption  of  common  business  practices 
concerning  expense  reimbursement  by  the 
Federal  Government  for  Its  responsible  ex- 
ecutives 

Provision  of  proper  stuff  assistance  for  the 
President  In  carrying  out  his  personnel  func- 
tions. 

These  recommendations  on  executive  per- 
sonnel should  help  both  the  President  and 
the  agency  he;uls  In  improving  the  effective- 
ness of  the  entire  Federal  Government 

ced's  propus.als 

This  first  CIMO  .statement  deals  with  the 
personnel  procedures.  the  recruitment, 
training,  development  of  top-level  manage- 
ment personiiel  who  have  so  vital  an  In- 
fluence In  the  running  of  the  Government 
The  committee  has  a  long  list  of  other  sub- 
jects which  it  is  going  to  consider  later 
It  plans  to  cover  government  In  general, 
State  and  local  as  well  as  Federal  It  also 
has  plans  to  take  up  various  congressional 
problems  but  it  feels  it  ought  to  leave  the 
Congress  to  the  last 

Another  Important  problem  the  CIMG 
will  study  In  the  immediate  future  Is  the 
matter  of  the  presidential  succession 

Later  it  will  go  into  the  question  of  the 
organization  of  'he  Fxecutlve  OfRce  of  the 
President  The  President  now  has  a  Bu- 
reau of  the  Budget,  a  Council  of  Fcoiiomlc 
Advisers,  a  National  Aeronautics   and   Space 


Council  an  Office  of  Emergen'  s  P;. inning 
the  National  Security  Council,  aiui  tl.e  Cen- 
tral   Intelligence   Agency. 

These  agencies  are  part  of  the  Executive 
Office  of  the  President  The  c<.>inmlttee 
thinks  It  would  be  helpful  to  liave  a  study 
made  of  ttiem.  to  see  If  recommendations 
for  efficiency  can  be  made. 

The  committee  will  also  make  a  study  of 
the  Civil  Service  Commission  The  first 
statement  covers  only  the  upper  echeUm  ut 
civil  service  It  does  not  concern  Itself  with 
people  below  the  upper  grades.  This  is  a 
subject  that  should  have  careful  study 

Another  statement  which  the  committee 
will  tackle  Is  fiscal  control  in  tlie  Federal 
Government  The  budget  procedures  .i.s  .'ar 
iis  the  Executive  Office  is  concerned,  are  good 
but  the  committee  believeb  that  budget  pro- 
ce<iures  In  Congress  are  inadequate  The 
combination  of  tuxes  and  revenues  and  ex- 
penditures need  careful  study 

We  also  have  a  long  list  of  subjects,  enough 
to  keep  lis  busy  for  many  years,  but  we  hope 
to  tiike  up  tlie  modt  important  one*  first,  as 
we  have  done  In  our  Initial  stvidy  We  ex- 
pect to  have  two  9t;\temenl6  ready  for  publi- 
cation eacl>  year 

Later  the  CIMG  expects  to  get  into  the 
question  of  relationships  between  the  execu- 
tive departmentrt  and  the  Congress  Does 
Congress  get  too  deeply  into  executive  func- 
tions, and  into  the  various  agencies^  This 
Is  something  about  which  the  people  kitow 
too  little 

Moving  from  the  Federal  eminence,  the 
CIMO  expects  also  to  get  into  the  question 
of  municipal  government  and  into  wliut 
many  believe  is  the  weakest  spot  In  our  whole 
governmental  system  in  this  country — coun- 
ty government 

The  creation  of  the  committee  for  im- 
provement of  management  in  Crovernment 
was  a  major  step  in  the  history  of  CED  It 
has  extended  the  scope  of  CED  ccmstruc- 
tively  into  an  area  closely  Interrelated  with 
eci>nomlcs  and  an  era  of  tremendous  Impor- 
tance to  the  welfare  of  our  country 

I  do  not  view  the  work  before  the  CIMG 
through  rose-colored  gUiases.  however  The 
complex  and  frequently  conlroverslJil  prob- 
lems facing  the  committee  in  Its  studies  pre- 
sent a  challenge  of  unusual  dimensions 
Yet.  I  am  convinced  that  the  opportunity 
to  make  a  deep  and  lasting  contribution  is 
at  least  as  great  as  in  any  other  area  of  the 
work  of  CED 


iNctNTivKS  roR  Public  Sravict 
I  By  Don  K  Price) 

In  the  Interest  of  candor.  I  think  I  should 
start  with  ft  confession.  When  I  first  heard 
that  the  Committee  for  Economic  Develop- 
ment was  thinking  about  working  in  the 
field  of  government  management.  I  had  con- 
siderable qualms  After  all.  any  old  hand  In 
the  business  of  government  can  rei-all  a  great 
many  efforts,  most  of  them  abortive,  to  apply 
to  public  administration  the  leesons  learned 
m  private  management  But  I  now  think 
that  I  was  quite  wrong,  for  two  reasons  that 
I  should  have  thought  of  even  before  I  knew 
the  quality  of  the  men  who  would  lead  the 
work  and  long  before  I  saw  the  draft  of  their 
first  report 

The  first  reason  Is  that  it  will  be  a  wel- 
come change  to  see  this  problem  t.ickled 
by  an  organization  that,  on  the  record  of  Its 
previous  performance,  has  some  chance  of 
doing  something  about  it  I  have  taken  part 
m  the  work  of  too  many  committees  that 
had  all  the  right  motives  biit  not  enough 
Influence  to  accomplish  anything  On  the 
record  of  its  work  In  the  field  of  public  policy 
since  the  second  World  War.  the  CFD  is  in  a 
conspicuously  more  favorable  position 

The  second  reason  Is  that  CED.  by  tlie  way 
m  which  It  has  made  u«ie  of  systematic 
staff  work  and  professional  advice,  as  well 
aa  the  procedures  of  committee  deliberation. 


has  often  managed  to  get  to  the  heart  of  new 
problems,  rather   than   to  repeat  traditiom' 
platitudes       This    Is    a    refreshing    contrut 
to  the  general  attitude  that  was  s[XK)fed  in 
television  skit  several  years  ago     The  lunlo* 
executive,  during  the  office  coffee  break  n 
pontificating   on   .some   political   tiipir      •i. 
a    moral    Issue."    he    said    with    kjreat   fervor 
•Yes,"  said  the  .stenographer.  '  that's  s<o  much 
more  interesting  than  a  real  Issue  " 

The  general  public  Is  always  tempted  to  gr 
more  excited  by  the  issues  that  can  be  n! 
pressed  In  moral  generalities,  than  with  the 
practical  measures  that  are  needed  if  we  are 
going  to  carry  out  moral  purjxises  That  's 
whv  tliose  who  merely  wish  to  obstruct  a  par. 
tlcular  [loUcy  often  choose  not  to  argue  the 
is.sue  In  terms  of  Its  purpo.ses.  but  to  oprrs* 
the  administrative  measures  that  w  luM  be 
needed  to  make  It  effective  So  when  CED 
was  founded  two  decades  a*;o  on  the  realiza- 
tion that  the  interests  of  the  business  cotr.. 
munlty  In  particular,  and  the  Nation  in  gen- 
eral, required  businessmen  to  take  a  more 
positive  Interest  In  public  policy,  it  was  mnre 
or  less  Inevitable  that  it  would  see  that  sound 
policies  mean  very  little  Indeed  unless  sup- 
ported by  government  management  of  ade- 
quate quality 

INCENTIVES     IN     PfBIIC     SERVICE 

Even  more  Important,  the  American  busi- 
nessman— If  he  does  decide,  as  I  utke  it  CED 
is  deciding,  to  take  a  positive  interest  In  the 
improvement  of  Government  management- 
has  a  special  reason  for  taking  a  practical 
look  at  the  heart  of  the  problem,  which  is 
the  nature  of  the  incentives  which  this  Na- 
tion offers  for  public  service  There  are  po- 
litical Idealists  and  dedicated  reformers.  I 
know,  who  resent  the  notion  that  public 
service  should  depend  on  incentives  To 
them,  to  consider  the  problem  of  practical 
incentives  Is  a  profanation,  should  not  pa- 
triotism and  personal  dedication  t>e  enough' 

Thl.s  Idealistic  point  of  view  has  a  lor.^ 
history:  it  goes  back  at  least  to  Plato,  a.id 
to  the  notion  that  any  ideal  is  corrupted  i: 
It  Is  gl'. en  material  form  In  recent  politi- 
cal thought.  It  has  plagued  the  buslnessmar. 
by  suggesting  that  no  work  undertaken  for 
profit  can  also  serve  the  public  Interest- 
that  no  man  who  keeps  an  eye  on  his  prof.: 
and  loss  statement  can  at  the  siune  time  be 
trying  to  serve  the  public  Bu.smessmer. 
should  be  so  resentful  of  being  singled  o'jt 
for  criticism  on  this  principle  that  thev 
should  be  the  last  to  apply  it  to  others  F'^r 
civil  servants,  like  plumbers  and  professor? 
and  corporation  presidents,  are  not  neces- 
sarily corrupted  In  their  zeal  for  service  bv 
being  given  the  means  to  provide  for  the'.r 
families  and  educate  their  children  on  stand- 
ards commensurate  with  their  respmslbl!;- 
tles  and  their  contributions  to  society 

I  have  no  doubt  that  the  cmmlttee  f^r 
improvement  of  management  In  Otivernmer.: 
has  made  a  wise  choice  in  concentrating  or. 
the  problems  of  top  management  and  i- 
taking  a  particular  look  at  the  pay  and  the 
status  m  .ihort.  the  system  of  material  in- 
centives— of  the  t,)p  civil  service  Thl.s  is  an 
Issue  of  the  greatest  long-range  significance 
for  our  Nation  and  its  imp'>rtancp  ought  nM 
to  be  ob8Cure<l  by  being  o'.erlald  so  heavl'.v 
with  the  drearv  mecluinlcs  <>t  personnel  clas- 
sification and  administrative  regiilatloriS 
Such  dull  details  should  not  keep  us  from 
seeing  the  real  problem-  how  our  Nation- 
in  its  public  as  well  as  Its  private  Institu- 
tions— can  fill  Its  positions  of  greatest  re- 
sponsibility with  men  of  the  highest  talenu 

ADMINISTRATION    .AND    EMPIRE 

Two  or  three  centuries  ago.  it  must  h&" 
seemed  a  rather  unexciting  difference  be- 
tween England  and  contlnentAl  Europe  tlia' 
in  England  only  the  oldest  son  of  a  nobleman 
became  a  nohlemai;  But  the  result  was  that 
the  vounger  sons  of  the  peerage,  being  cocn- 
moners.  were  given  the  Incentive  to  go  Into 
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,^.  and   industry,  or   Into   active   govern- 

t  service     This  was  an  Incentive  system 

"^'f  made  It  p<'sslble  for  Britain's  traditional 

riership  to  adjust   to  the  social  pressures 

,  tre  industrial    revolution,   and   steer   the 

rni'ed  King(i"i"'  without  a  political  revolu- 

,n  into  a  position  of  economic  supremacy. 
"  Abcut  a  century  ago.  it  seemed  a  rather 
^ar'lc  matter  that   Macaulay  and  Trevel- 

r  were  pr.n>osing  to  recruit  the  top  grade 
^*thp  c]\-n  and  foreign  services  from  among 
.he  rarks  of  university  graduates  with  gen- 
'ai  education,  rather  than  either  continuing 
[o  rely  on  patronaize  or  providing  a  special 
,„^  ot  bureaucratic  training.  But  the  re- 
,y-.  of  this  i)edantlc  distinction  was  that 
.he  Brit'^^  created  an  administrative  system 
«••  to  govern  an  empire  and  to  adjust  to  new 
-hai'lenges.  rather  than  a  rield  bureaucracy 
-,•  was  isolated  from  the  general  political 
&nd  economic  leadership  of  the  United  King- 
dom And  resistant   to  the  currents  of  social 

.•hango 

Ever,  though  tie  British  system  cannot  be 
•j-anspiar.ted  to  the  United  States,  we  will 
do  well  to  Imitate  Its  essential  feature:  the 
:onv:ctlon  that  the  Government  service  re- 
qu'i'es  a  coii.'^lderablc  share  of  the  Nation's 
wp  talent,  and  that  it  .should  get  It  by 
asing  the  Incentives  and  methods  that  are 
normal  in  Its  o'^.'n  society.  We  have  been 
iware.  In  an  academic  way.  of  the  merits  of 
■Zf  British  system  for  some  80  years — ever 
sTnce  President  Arthur  made  Dorman  B. 
Eaurn.  who  had  written  the  first  book  on 
British  civil  service,  the  first  Chairman  of 
theCS  Civil  Service  Commission.  But  na- 
tions are  rarely  moved  by  superior  moral 
fiamples  Vot  sevtjral  generatlonj.  we  pro- 
:essed  to  admire  th*  British  civil  service,  but 
..red  as  If  our  own  could  be  recruited  and 
st.i:!ed  bv  exhortathui,  much  as  if  It  were  a 
suburbati  PTA.  in  which  the  wives,  whenever 
3  cri.'-l.s  arises,  muster  their  tired  husbands 
■  :  .in  unwilling   kind   of   volunteer  duty. 

A  FUNDAMENTAL  QUESTION 

If,  as  a  nation,  we  decide  to  take  seriously 
•Jiis  job  of  Improving  the  quality  of  our 
aigher  public  service.  I  do  not  have  the 
•lightest  doubt  that  we  can  do  it,  and  do  It 
we.l  I  am  therefore  much  less  concerned 
»lxut  the  specific  details  of  the  incentive 
system  f  >r  public  officials,  than  about  the 
nore  fundamental  question:  Do  we  really 
wish  to  provide  an  adequate  one? 

I  would  be  inclined  to  be  pessimistic  about 
this  question,  on  the  record  of  our  past  per- 
;ormance.  If  It  were  not  for  the  fact  that 
y:me  major  changes  have  taken  place  that 
give  us.  .u*;  a  nation,  some  incentives  to  do 
Kmethmg  about  the  problem.  It  Is  im- 
portant to  recognize  what  these  new  na- 
:..nal  incentives  are.  partly  as  a  stimulus 
•.o  our  own  action,  and  partly  because  they 
wii:  help  us  decide  what  kind  of  public  serv- 
.re  we  need,  and  therefore  what  types  of  in- 
aividual  Incentives  should  be  offered  In  order 
to  develop  It  In  the  proper  directions. 

The  first  of  these  new  national  Incentives 
appears  In  the  relationship  of  the  United 
States  to  the  rest  of  the  world;  the  second, 
in  the  changing  relationship  between  Gov- 
ernment and  private  Institutions,  especially 
DU8ines.s:  and  the  third,  in  relationships 
within  Government  itself  between  manage- 
ment and  the  scientific  and  professional 
skilU 

Ai  for  our  new  relationship  with  the  rest 
of  the  world.  I  do  not  need  to  belabor  the 
p-tint  that  we  now  live  in  a  dangerous  and 
revolutionary  era.  in  which  a  strong  govern- 
.■nent  is  necessary  to  assure.  In  the  more 
pessinii.-tlc  view,  our  national  survival,  and 
;n  the  more  optimistic  view,  to  let  us  play 
our  part  in  the  building  of  a  more  peaceful 
mi  prosperous  world  order. 

We  have  all  learned  this  lesson  so  thor- 
oughly that  it  is  hard  for  us  to  recall  how 
tiiive  and  hopeful  we  were  in  our  earlier 
years  as  a  nation — when  the  early  Jeffer- 
•onlans  were  talking  about  the  days  when 


the  world  would  have  abolished  monarchlal 
tyranny,     and     consequently,     international 
affairs    would    no    longer    Involve    wasteful 
wars   but   only   peaceful   trade;    and   conse- 
quently,   we    could    do    without    a    foreign 
office    and    a    diplomatic    service — or    when 
President  Wilson  was  told  that  the  general 
staff   was   preparing   war    plans,    and    indig- 
nantly ordered  them  to  stop.    Those  were  the 
Innocent  days  when  we  were  more  afraid  of 
the  strength   of  our   own   Government   than 
of  any  oversea  power,  and  when  we  assumed 
that  any   policy   issue   could    be   resolved   by 
legislative  debate,  without  the  aid  of  execu- 
tive leadership  or  administrative  staff  work. 
Today,  we  know  better — In  a  spotty  sort  of 
way.    As  a  nation,  we  are  pretty  clearly  aware 
of    the   fact  that   no   amount   of   legislative 
debate  and  no  amount  of  Presidential  politi- 
cal eloquence  could  assure  our  national  de- 
fense.   If   It   were    not    based   on   a   powerful 
military   establishment,   led   by    general   of- 
ficers  of   a    high   order    of   competence.     In 
short,    we    no    longer    think    of    competence 
among  our  military  officers  as  a  threat  to  our 
responsible   political    leadership,    but    as    its 
necessary  condition.     We  know  that  liardly 
any  decision  of  importance  in  military  mat- 
ters could  be  made  by  political  authority  to- 
day, unless  professional  officers   (military  or 
civilian)    had  begun  laying  the  groundwork 
for    it   5    or    10   years   ago.    by   military   staff 
planning,  or  weapons  svEtems  development. 
or  economic  analysis      And  to  balance  this 
career   competence,    we    have    maintained    a 
powerful  group  of  congressional  committees. 
dealing  with  both  the  legislative  and  appro- 
priations aspects  of  military  affairs,  and  we 
have  developed  a  powerful  group  of  responsi- 
ble civilian  executives — in   the  Office  of  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  and  the  Executive  Office 
of    the    President — to    make    sure    that    this 
great   military   system    is   controlled    in    the 
public  Interest. 

CREATION     AND     CONTROL 

The  Incentive  to  build  a  government  serv- 
ice appropriate  to  our  new  role  in  the 
world — the  realization  that,  as  Edmund 
Burke  remarked,  a  great  empire  and  little 
minds  go  111  together — has  led  us  to  appro- 
priate action.  But,  as  I  remarked  a  moment 
ago,  only  In  spots.  And  if  we  have  learned 
that  control  of  policy  depends  on  first  the 
creation,  and  then  the  control,  of  a  strong 
corps  of  executives  and  administrative  staff 
officers,  we  ought  to  begin  to  worry  about 
the  unbalanced  way  In  which  we  have  de- 
veloped our  Government  career  systems. 

We  have  a  magnificent  group  of  military 
services,  offering  clear  lines  of  career  de- 
velopment up  to  ranks  which  command  hon- 
or as  high  as  any  our  society  affords.  The 
Foreign  Service  Is  on  a  similar  career  basis. 
But  the  civil  service,  generally,  has  only  in 
recent  years  been  starting  to  free  itself  from 
a  system  which  was  based  on  our  hopeful 
optimism  of  a  ceiitury  and  a  half  ago  that 
if  we  had  to  ha/e  any  government  at  all. 
what  little  ther/was  could  be  managed  by 
men  with  no  sj^clal  training,  and  no  corpo- 
rate loyalty  to  the  government  service  as  a 
whole — with  no  sense  of  dedication,  indeed, 
except  to  the  interest  of  the  political  party 
whose  patronage  put  them  in  office. 

This  Is  far  from  a  fair  description  of  the 
civil  service  today.  But  the  fact  remains 
that.  In  an  era  in  which  infiuence  over  policy 
Is  exercised,  to  a  very  considerable  extent, 
by  career  executives  and  organized  staff  work, 
we  have  Introduced  a  tremendous  bias  into 
our  system  of  government.  The  point  Is  not 
merely  that  the  military  services  have  more 
money  at  their  disposal  than  the  civil  serv- 
ice: that  is  inevitable,  given  the  different  na- 
ture of  their  Jobs.  But  they  also  are  set 
up  under  a  personnel  system  that  lets  them 
offer  attractive  careers,  a  planned  variety  of 
experience,  advanced  training,  and  all  the 
other  components  of  systematic  development 
in  the  direction  of  executive  leadership.  Un- 
til our  civilian  services — including  the  For- 


eign Service — are  provided  with  comparable 
incentives,  we  had  better  not  expect  the  ci- 
vilian side  of  our  national  policies  to  be  de- 
veloped with  the  expertise  and  the  Initia- 
tive and  the  influence  of  which  the  military 
services  are  capable. 

It  therefore  seems  to  me  that  we  have  a 
very  powerful  incentive  as  a  nation  to  cre- 
ate a  public  service  that  is  more  competent, 
and  better  balanced  as  between  Its  military 
and  civil  components,  in  the  Interest  both 
of  our  national  security  and  of  our  ability  to 
keep  our  national  policies  in  proper  propor- 
tion. Some  of  the  main  recommendations 
in  the  policy  statement,  "Improving  Execu- 
tive Management  in  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment." are  intended  to  provide  the  kind  of 
individual  incentives  that  will  work  in  this 
direction. 

INCENTIVES  AND  PAY 

Some  of  these  incentives  are  designed 
primarily  to  attract  able  men  into  Govern- 
ment service,  and  keep  them  there.  The 
primary  one  of  these  is,  of  course,  pay.  As 
a  member  of  the  Randall  Committee.  I  heart- 
ily support  its  recommendations  on  this  sub- 
ject, and  I  was  delighted  that  the  committee 
for  improvement  of  management  in  Govern- 
ment agreed  with  that  position.  But  almost 
as  important  as  pay  is  the  status  that  a  man 
has  as  he  reaches  the  peak  of  his  career. 
And  here  the  contrast,  not  only  with  the 
status  offered  by  private  business  but  also 
with  the  status  offered  by  high  military  or 
ambassadorial  rank,  is  a  depressing  one  for 
the  civil  service.  It  is  for  this  reason  that 
I  particularly  applaud  the  recommendation 
to  create  some  higher  grades  for  the  civil 
service,  and  let  those  who  reach  them  hold 
their  rank,  no  matter  what  assignments  they 
are  given  by  their  political  superiors. 

At  these  higher  ranks,  the  kind  of  Incen- 
tive we  need  to  develop  is  an  Incentive  not 
only  to  stay  in  the  service,  but  to  be  properly 
responsive  to  the  policies  of  responsible 
political  officers.  And  here,  the  present 
theory  of  the  classified  civil  service,  which 
was  Intended  to  keep  the  civil  servant  from 
acquiring  bureaucratic  power,  has  worked 
In  Just  the  opposite  direction.  A  civil  serv- 
ant does  not  have  rank  in  the  way  a  military 
or  foreign  service  officer  has  rank,  which  he 
maintains  as  a  matter  of  course  while  his 
superiors  assign  him  to  one  position  or  an- 
other. His  grade  applies  only  to  the  Job  he 
occupies.  So,  as  a  practical  matter,  if  you 
wish  to  give  him  a  reasonable  degree  of  per- 
sonal security,  you  not  only  have  to  guaran- 
tee that  he  draws  his  pay,  but  that  he  con- 
tinues to  hold  on  to  a  particular  position. 

The  proposal  to  give  greater  status  to  the 
higher  ranking  civil  servant,  and  a  definite 
personal  rank  regardless  of  the  assignment 
he  may  be  given  at  the  moment,  would  pro- 
vide both  a  basis  for  a  better  career  system 
and  a  means  for  Insuring  greater  adaptability 
to  the  policies  of  a  new  administration. 

POLTTICS  AND  PRIVATE  BUSINESS 

I  have  been  discussing  the  career  services, 
where  we  have,  I  think,  the  greatest  need  to 
make  the  greatest  changes.  But  as  we  recog- 
nize that  the  nature  of  the  world  we  live  in 
requires  a  strong  government,  and  a  system 
in  which  the  career  services  have  an  Impor- 
tant role  in  the  development  of  policies,  we 
are  all  the  more  eager  to  make  sure  that  the 
career  officers  are  under  proper  constitutional 
control.  This  means.  In  the  United  States,  a 
control  by  -their  -political  superiors  in  the 
executive  departments — by  the  assistant  sec- 
retaries and  secretaries— with  full  account- 
ability to  the  Congress  and  its  committees. 
The  weakest  link  in  this  system,  in  recent 
decades,  has  probably  been  at  the  level  of 
assistant  secretaries,  who  have  come  and 
gone  too  frequently,  most  of  them,  ever  to 
learn  their  Jobs.  In  these  positions,  which 
carry  great  executive  responslblUtles  without 
the  relative  security  oi  the  career  services  or 
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the  political  glamor  of  cor.gresalonal  or  Cab- 
inet poaltlons.  the  need  for  adequate  com- 
penaatlon  la  especially  urt?ent 

The  second  ateneral  Incentive  that  we  have 
for  doing  aomethlng  to  improve  our  Ooveni- 
ment  management  comes  from  the  new  w^vs 
In  which  Government  Is  related  U)  private 
Institutions,  especlaJly  private  business  A 
generation  or  two  ago  it  was  understand- 
able. If  not  excusable.  If  the  averaiie  private 
citizen  thought  something  like  this  What 
GoTernment  d^es  is  not  productive:  the  tax 
dollar  Is  simply  taken  away  from  'he  na- 
tional wealth:  since  the  m<iln  pressure  for 
Increasing  the  sl/e  of  Government  c>mes 
from  the  bureaurrnts.  it  is  in  the  interest  of 
the  rest  of  us  to  keep  down  their  number 
especially  thoee  in  the  higher  ranks,  as 
much  as  possible  Especially  since  the  more 
the  Government  spends,  the  more  we  move 
toward  socialism 

PUBLIC  ACEN(  lE.S  AND  PRIVATE   INSTITITIONS 

But  on  this  set  of  iu'isumptlons.  we  h<id 
better  have  some  second  thouifhta  A  single 
political  Incident,  a  couple  of  years  ago. 
summed  up  the  new  tendencies  A  Member 
of  Congress  from  the  Boston  area  protested 
publicly  when  a  Pedertil  H»;ency  began  to 
offer  Jobs  to  his  constituents  This  w;is  so 
striking  a  dep-irture  from  tr.idltlon  that  It 
calls  for  some  careful  consideration  The 
Federal  agency  w;is  the  Natloniil  Aeronautics 
and  Space  Administration,  which  had  sent  ii 
recruiting  agent  up  to  hire  scientists  and 
electronic  engineers  But  our  Congressman 
very  realistically  saw  that  the  chances  of 
getting  NASA  to  award  major  contracts  to 
the  private  corporations  in  the  Boston  area 
depended  on  those  corporations  having  a 
good  supply  of  scientists  and  engineers 
Here  were  the  Incentives  of  Government 
spending  and  political  patronage  operating 
In  favor  of  building  vip  the  private  corpfira- 
tlon,  rather  than  the  Government  agency. 

That  one  Incident  Wbis  of  course,  only  a 
straw  In  the  wind  but  there  are  other  signs 
to  show  how  the  wind  Is  blowing  In  the 
most  dynamic  and  fast-growing  functions  of 
Government,  proKTiims  are  now  being  carried 
out  not  by  the  direct  operations  of  Govern- 
ment agencies,  but  bv  contracts  with  (or 
grants  to)  private  institutions 

This  Is  the  pattern  that  was  developed 
during  the  war  bv  the  Cflce  of  Scientific 
Research  and  Development,  and  taken  up 
later  by  the  Air  Force  the  Atomic  Energy 
Commission,  the  Office  of  Naval  Research. 
and  the  Space  Agency  As  a  result,  each  of 
five  private  corporations  spends  more  than 
a  billion  Federal  tax  dollars  per  year — or 
more  than  any  one  of  five  of  the  executive 
departments.  Indeed,  If  vru  leave  out  the 
Interest  on  the  national  debt  all  nine  execu- 
tive departments  towrether  i  other  than  De- 
fense) spent  In  196,3  fewer  tax  dollars  than 
did  the  hundred  private  corporations  which 
had  the  largest  net  value  of  military  prime 
contracts.  And  the  sheer  quantity  C)f  money 
was  less  Important  than  the  way  In  which 
the  Government  had  contracted  out  to  pri- 
vate corporations  the  planning  and  technl-al 
direction  of  entire  systems  and  had  even 
created  private  corporations  to  take  over  such 
governmental  responsibilities 

Lest  you  think  a  man  from  a  university  Is 
picking  on  Industry.  I  might  add  that  In 
1963  the  University  of  California  spen'  mire 
Federal  tax  dollars  than  the  Department  of 
Labor;  the  University  of  Chicago  more  than 
the  entire  Judicial  branch,  and  Johns  Hop- 
kins more  than  the  Tennessee  Valley  Au- 
thority. Harvard  was  In  the  minor  leagues 
It  was  only  slightly  ahoad  of  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  as  a  spender  of  Fed- 
eral taxes  • 


•  In  these  Illustrations,  when  I  refer  to  the 
spending  of  tax  dollars  by  executive  depart- 
ments, I  am,  of  course,  referring  to  the  so- 
called  "administrative  budget  funds,"  which 
do  not  Include  trust  funds  and  certain  re- 
volving funds. 


These  are  only  Illustrations  of  two  devel- 
ipmenta  which  are  changing  the  traditional 
reiatliinshlp  of  Government  to  private  Inatl- 
'.iitioos  The  first  is  that  Government  ex- 
penditures for  education  and  research  and 
development  have  become  a  major  factor 
In  the  Increase  of  technical  progress  and 
national  pnxluctlvlty  The  second  Is  that, 
In  any  question  involving  the  political  pres- 
sures for  and  against  lncre.ased  Government 
spending.  It  no  longer  makes  sense  to  think 
of  the  Government  as  consisting  of  emplre- 
buUdlng  bureiiucrats.  and  private  business 
as  being,  by  contrast,  totally  conmiltted  to 
economy  In  Government  expenditure 

The  most  striking  political  conflicts  in  re- 
cent years  over  questions  of  budget  controls 
against  expanded  expenditures  have  been 
In  programs  where  big  money  was  being 
spent  through  private  Institutions  or  corpo- 
rations Witness  the  way  In  which  for  10 
years  running  the  hospitals  and  medical 
schix)ls  defeated  the  Secretary  of  Health.  Ed- 
ucation, and  Welfare  and  the  President  by 
getting  the  Congress  to  appropriate  more 
money  than  the  President  requested  for  the 
National  Institutes  of  Health,  or  the  running 
fight  that  the  Secretary  of  Defense  has  had 
with  aircraft  corporations  and  the  .Mr  Force 
over  various  proposed  weapons  systems 

PIBLIC  VXRSl'S  PRIVATI  INTEREST 

So.  I  think,  we  have  a  second  general  In- 
centive for  changing  our  national  attitude 
toward  the  public  service  We  can  no  longer 
be  satisfied.  If  we  are  Interested  In  economic 
development  and  technical  progress,  with 
the  Idea  that  Government  exf>endlture  Is 
Inherently  a  handicap  tii  productivity  Nor 
can  we  any  longer  assume  that  the  main 
fKDlltical  pressure  for  Increased  public  spend- 
ing ci>me8  from  Government  officials  In- 
deed, If  we  were  Interested  merely  in  holding 
down  expenditures,  we  should  probably  be 
wise  to  advocate  a  very  great  Increase  In  the 
authority  and  status,  and  the  pay,  of  those 
administrators  who  are  responsible  for  con- 
trolling the  budgets  But  the  problem  Is 
now  far  more  complicated 

The  G'lvernment  administrator  la  obliged 
to  see  the  problem  In  broader  terms  than  the 
simple  dollar  volume  of  hl.%  expenditures 
He  has  to  con-slder  whether  his  pn>gr;Lms  are 
beneficial  to  the  economy  as  a  whole,  and 
he  should  consider  whether  the  way  in 
which  they  are  administered  the  contrac- 
tual terms  by  which  private  Institutions  are 
involved  Is  designed  to  protect  the  public 
Interest  The  public  interest  is  a  brojider 
consideration  than  the  interests  of  the  pri- 
vate Institutions,  whether  business  corpo- 
rations or  universities,  that  take  part  In  ft 
CKjvernment  program,  but  It  certainly  in- 
cludes those  Interests 

Will  the  great  network  of  Federal  con- 
tracts by  which  private  Institutions  are  In- 
volved In  Government  programs  In  the  end 
turn  out  to  encourage  their  enterprise  and 
protect  their  freedi)m.  or  alternatively 
swamp  them  In  a  mass  of  routine  regula- 
tion? That  will  depend  on  the  Imagination 
and  breadth  of  view  of  the  Crovernment  ad- 
ministrator, and  on  his  understanding  of  the 
way  In  which  private  corpt)ratlons  and  uni- 
versities work  If  that  Is  so  our  motive  for 
improving  the  quality  of  Federal  manage- 
ment at  Its  upper  leveLs  Is  a  cx)mpelllng  one 
Indeed 

What  kind  of  an  .idmlnlstratlve  service  do 
we  then  wish  to  develop,  with  this  c<msld- 
eratlon  In  mind,  and  what  types  of  Indi- 
vidual Incentives  shovild  be  provided  for  that 
purp<T«e^  It  seems  to  me  that,  while  we 
certainly  need  considerably  more  of  a  career 
system  than  we  now  have,  we  also  need  to 
keep  It  more  cl'*ely  in  touch  with,  and 
sympathetic  U).  the  problems  of  private  In- 
stitutions than  we  could  expect  a  completely 
closed  personnel  system  to  t>ectime  Tills 
means  that  we  should  keep  open  the  possi- 
bility of  movement  back  and  forth  between 
private  and  governmental  careers  at  all  levels 


in    the  service,   so    that    both    business  »ivi 
Government   would   be  staCTed  by  men  wuh 
some    appreciation    of    the    problenu  of  th 
other  * 

If  we  are  to  bring  this  about.  It  will  t»k 
more  than  an  expre.sslon  of  pmug  hooti* 
Given  the  present  relationship  between  Oo 
ernment  and  business  saliirie.s.  the  movnnen* 
of  tlrst-riite  pe<^)p:e  Is  almost  ineviubly  i 
one-way  traffic  We  must  reciynlze  thai  " 
would  cost  UR  less  per  man-year  to  folio* 
the  British  example  and  to  .«;ufT  our  top  ad. 
mlnlstriitlve  positions  entirely  from  within  » 
closed  career  system  In  that  way  we  could 
put  more  reliance  on  esprit  de  corps  and  lesa 
on  pay  oa  an  Incentive  But  the  penaltv  »« 
would  pay  Would  be  to  bring  about  rather !«» 
sympathy  and  understanding  between  two 
types  of  leaders  In  ..ur  .soolety  and  I  am  no; 
sure  that  we  can  afTord  that  cost 

If  the  discrepancy  in  pay  can  be  reduced 
there  will  remain  two  other  difficult  prob- 
lems, which  I  am  glad  to  .^ee  mentioned  iif 
not  completely  s<:)lvedi  In  the  CIMG  report 
These  are  the  problems  of  pen.sion  plan*  ana 
of  conflict-of-interest  regulations  CnlMB 
something  can  be  done  to  keep  pensi<5n  plana 
from  chaining  men  to  particular  cmpaniea 
we  shall  have  to  give  up  any  idea  that  buai- 
ness  can  make  a  contribution  to  the  staffing 
of  the  public  .service  .^nd  on  the  Govern- 
ment side.  It  Is  necessary  to  give  up  the  idea 
that  only  by  taking  a  vow  of  [xiverty  can  an 
executive  be  trusted  to  work  in  the  public 
Interest  The  steps  that  have  been  uken 
during  the  p;ist  few  years  to  Ket  rid  (if  IrrlUt- 
Ing  and  useless  re<iuirement8.  while  retaining 
the  essential  safeguards,  have  been  highly 
constructive  and  their  success  suggests  that 
this  part  of  the  problem  can  be  solved  with- 
out to<")  much  dllficulty 

SCIENTISTS      AND      PROFtSSION  ALS 

'  The  third  national  Incentive  for  the  Im- 
provement Of  our  public  service  comes  from 
the  relatlon.shlp  between  man.iKement  and 
the  scientific  and  profe.sslonal  .'kills  In  the 
world  of  private  business,  management  Is  the 
top  p<.wer  much  as  the  term  "administra- 
tive" In  the  British  Government  refers  to 
tho.se  officials  of  general  competence  whose 
authority  Is  clearly  superior  to  the  special- 
ized profe.sslons  and  technlqvies  But  "man- 
agi^ment"  and  ".idmlnlstratlon"  are  n  it  wonls 
of  such  prestige  and  authority  In  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  Suites  Beneath  the 
top  political  officers,  the  positions  of  greatest 
authority  are  held  In  the  greatest  numbers 
by  men  who  have  been  brought  into  the  serv- 
ice on  the  basis  of  some  sclentf.c  or  special- 
ized or  prcjfesslonal  compet»'noe  and  whc 
have  risen  by  the  tise  of  those  specialized 
skills  On  the  Job.  they  learn  how  tn  man- 
age their  particular  bureaus,  or  p.irts  of 
them,  and  thev  also  learn  the  art<!  that  are 
even  more  Important  In  maintaining  their 
jxiwer.  namely,  how  to  get  alon.u  with  mem- 
bers of  the  congressional  committees  that 
have  become  almost  equally  specialized  Ir. 
their  Interests 

What  our  system  typically  lacks  Is  men 
whose  Interests  have  been  directed  toward 
the  program  of  the  Government  as  a  whole, 
and  whofie  promotion  h.is  come  as  a  result 
of  concern  for  Its  br<«ider  Issues,  and  of 
loyalty  to  it«  broader  Interest.-*  This  Is  a 
much  harder  type  of  conflict  of  Interest  to 
reconcile  tlian  the  conflict  between  Govern- 
ment and  busine.ss — the  conflict  between 
some  view  of  the  Interest  of  the  Government 
as  a  whole,  and  the  view  of  one  who  »e« 
policy  only  from  the  standpoint  of  a  par- 
ticular bureau  or  a  particular  congressional 
committee 

This  Is  not  a  new  problem,  but  It  has  been 
made  more  dirflrult,  as  well  as  more  Impor- 
uvnt.  by  the  new  Influence  of  the  natural 
sciences  In  public  affairs.  For  the  scientists 
and  professionals  have  risen  to  admlnlstru- 
tlve  authority  because  they  had  some  stand- 
ards to  apply,  and  some  backing  from  col- 
leagues  outside    the   Government,   In  com- 


«uUon  with  mere  political  patronage.  Ad- 
ministrative skills  were  harder  to  recognize 
Lid  to  prove,  less  impressive  to  Congressmen 

nd  less  zealouslv  defended  by  professional 
Societies  And  bureaus  and  agencies  that 
!re  headed  and  suiffed  by  scientific  and  pro- 
fi^ional  specialists  are  more  difficult  to  co- 
ordinate, and  more  Jealous  of  the  kind  of 
compromise  that  is  necessary  In  any  gov- 
ernmenuil  program,  than  If  they  were  headed 
bv  men  with  a  more  general  kind  of  training. 

■.Nevertheless,  such  a  system  has  lU  advan- 
tages in  an  age  of  nuclear  energy  and  space 
travel  we  shall  obviously  never  go  back  to 
•  he  ideal  of  general  administration  based 
Mclusivelv  on  a  so-called  liberal  education. 
It  IS  gettine  to<i  hard.  In  the  universities,  to 
define  a  liberal  education  for  us  to  turn  back 
to  that  formula.  But  we  manifestly  need  to 
do  something  to  strengthen  the  ability  of 
our  Government  to  relate  all  these  special 
programs  Into  something  like  a  coherent 
whole  The  managerial  agencies  In  the  Ex- 
ecutive Office  of  the  President  can  never  do 
the  job  well  enough  unless  the  personnel 
Bvstem  provides  some  Incentives  In  support 
of  their  effort.  Today,  the  main  rewards  go 
to  those  who  concentrate  their  Interest*  and 
attention  on  the  speclallted  aspects  of  their 
particular  bureau,  and  on  Its  ties  with  Ita 
special  interest  counterpart  In  private  life. 
and  with  the  corresponding  congressional 
committee 

We  went  a  long  way  toward  solving  the 
equivalent  problem  within  the  U.S.  Army 
in  1921.  when  we  abolished  the  separate 
promotion  lists  of  the  technical  services, 
and  set  up  a  unified  promotion  list  for  the 
Army  as  a  whole  We  are  now  beginning  to 
find  limited  ways,  through  emphasis  on  Joint 
staff  work,  to  give  officers  from  the  several 
military  services  some  incentive  for  consid- 
ering the  problems  of  the  Department  of 
Defense  as  a  whole  We  have  yet  to  find  the 
system  of  incentives  that  will  do  the  equiva- 
lent Job  for  the  civil  service. 

Yet  the  report  presented  by  the  commit- 
tee t  r  imj)ri'vcment  of  management  In  Gov- 
ernment suggests  two  leads  toward  the 
eventual  solution  of  this  problem. 

TWO     MAJOR     SOLUTIONS 

One  is  to  suirt  by  giving  the  President 
more  etTwtlve  staff  help  for  the  purpose. 
It  is  clear  that  some  new  administrative 
procedure  Is  needed  If  the  President  and 
Congress  are  to  be  given  the  opportunity 
to  make  the  various  civilian  personnel  sys- 
tems at  their  higher  levels,  more  compatible, 
and  more  productive  of  executives  who  can 
relate  their  special  Interests  more  effectively 
to  national  policy.  The  Civil  Service  Com- 
mission has  never  been  able — It  would  be 
more  fair  perhaps  to  say  has  never  been 
given  a  chance— to  do  this  part  of  the  per- 
sonnel Job  To  create  a  new  staff  agency 
with  a  fresh  start  on  the  problem,  as  the 
CIMG  proposes,  will  require  a  degree  of  con- 
tinuing public  support  and  congressional 
sympa-hy  that  has  never  been  granted  to  the 
Commission  for  this  purpose.  This  Is  not  a 
Job  to  be  done  by  the  preparation  of  a  single 
report:  a  sustained  effort  at  public  education 
will  be  required  to  be  effective. 

A  second  aspect  of  the  problem  is  lesa 
susceptible  to  attack  by  a  change  In  organi- 
zation, but  perhaps  more  fundamental.  If 
we  cannot.  In  a  technological  age,  establish 
a  corps  of  top  Government  managers  whose 
education  Is  of  a  more  general  nature,  how 
can  we  give  the  specialist  who  Is  about  to 
become  a  manager  some  broader  view  of  the 
problems  with  which  he  is  about  to  deal, 
and  some  knowledge  In  greater  depth  of  the 
administrative  skills  which  he  will  need? 

The  solution  to  this  problem  will  come 
In  part  thmugh  on-the-job  training,  but  It 
will  be  helped,  I  am  convinced,  by  the  use 
Of  programs  of  mldcarecr  training.  In  uni- 
versities throughout  the  country,  that  are 
designed  for  the  scientist  or  professional 
who  is  ready  to  be  promoted  to  a  p>oeltlon  of 
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administrative  responsibility.  In  schools  of 
public  administration  as  In  the  better  busi- 
ness schools,  such  programs  are  not  de- 
vised— or  ought  not  to  be  devised — to  train 
men  in  skills  that  can  be  learned  better  on 
the  Job.  but  to  give  them  a  broad  under- 
standing of  the  economic  and  political  con- 
text within  which  their  own  agency  must 
operate,  or  a  better  command  of  the  new 
techniques  for  dealing  with  policy  Issues 
that  managerial  experience  and  the  various 
social  sciences  have  developed.  I  was  de- 
lighted to  note  the  support  of  CED  for  an 
extension  of  these  efforts. 

The  Job  of  the  top  career  official  has  al- 
ways been — under  the  direction  of  his  polit- 
ical superiors — to  help  make  policy  as  well 
as  to  carry  It  out.  It  has  become  clear,  I 
trust,  to  the  CED,  as  an  organization  dedi- 
cated to  the  study  of  public  policy,  that  the 
soundness  and  balance  and  freedom  of  our 
society  depend  on  the  maintenance  of  a 
proper  system  of  Incentives  not  only  for 
private  enterprise,  but  for  Government 
careers  as  well.  Both  are — or  can  be — forms 
of  public  service.  It  used  to  seem  that  they 
were  natural  enemies,  that  a  dedication  to 
one  implied  a  distaste  for  the  other.  But 
the  changes  that  have  been  made  by  science 
and  technology  have  altered  this  assumption. 

Private  Institutions  not  only  are  obliged 
to  look  to  a  strong  Government  to  protect 
their  freedom  In  a  dangerous  world,  but 
they  find  that  new  ways  can  be  devised  to 
let  them  share  In  the  performance  of  the 
growing  public  services  that  once  were  con- 
sidered Government  monopolies.  Adminis- 
trators In  private  and  public  Institutions,  In- 
deed, face  a  common  challenge:  how  to 
comprehend  the  complexities  of  the  new 
science  and  technology,  and  guide  them  to- 
ward a  common  purpose  worthy  of  the  loyal- 
ties of  freemen. 

This.  It  seems  to  me,  Is  the  challenge  that 
Justifies  the  Committee  for  Economic  De- 
velopment, an  organization  of  businessmen. 
In  devoting  Its  attention  to  the  Improve- 
ment of  management  In  Government. 


THE  20TH  ANNIVERSARY  OF  THE  GI 
BILL  OF  RIGHTS 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr^esident,  this 
Nation  has  just  observ^dthe  20th  anni- 
versary of  the  Seryi^men's  Readjust- 
ment Assistance/Act  of  1944 — better 
known  as  the  Gi  bill  of  rights.  It  seems 
only  appropriate  to  note  briefly  the  ex- 
traordinary benefits  which  have  accrued 
to  many  millions  of  Americans  through 
this  remarkable  program  of  readjust- 
ment assistance  to  veterans  of  World 
War  n  and  the  Korean  war. 

Educational  or  vocational  training 
have  been  received  by  over  10  million 
veterans  vmder  the  provisions  of  the 
World  War  II  GI  bill  and  its  successor, 
the  Korean  GI  bill.  Funds  have  been 
provided  to  encourage  enrollment  in  in- 
stitutions of  higher  learning,  schools 
below  the  college  level,  and  vocational 
on-the-job  and  on-the-farm  training 
programs.  These  assistance  programs 
have  been  responsible  for  creating  what 
the  Veterans'  Administration  has  called 
"the  best  educated  group  of  people  in  the 
history  of  the  United  States." 

More  than  6,100.000  home,  farm,  and 
business  loans  totaling  over  $53  billion 
had  been  guaranteed  or  insured  to  vet- 
erans through  June  30.  1962.  Primary 
loans  were  made  for  the  purchases  of 
5,293.440  homes.  In  almost  every  case. 
the  terms  of  the  loans  have  been  more 
liberal  than  would  have  been  otherwise 
available. 


Employment  has  been  stimulated  by 
the  programs  of  the  GI  bills.  On  the 
one  hand,  the  economic  potential  of  vet- 
erans has  been  increased  by  the  educa- 
tional aspects  of  the  programs.  On  the 
other  hand,  specific  industries  Uke  home- 
building  and  mortgage  lending  have 
profited.  The  GI  bills  have  been  of  in- 
estimable value  to  the  economic  welfare 
of  the  whole  country. 

My  home  State  of  Minnesota  has  bene- 
fited along  with  the  rest  of  the  country — 
142.700  Minnesotans  entered  training 
under  the  provisions  of  the  World  War 
II  GI  bill,  and  more  than  49.800  entered 
under  the  Korean  bill.  Loans  totaling 
$1.3  billion  have  been  guaranteed  to 
126.049  Minnesota  veterans.  The  veter- 
ans of  my  State  are  certainly  grateful  for 
this  assistance. 

On  this  20th  anniversary  of  the  World 
War  n  GI  bill,  we  should  also  consider 
whether  or  not  we  are  playing  fair  with 
our  servicemen  fighting  the  cold  war. 
Men  who  have  entered  the  Armed  Forces 
since  January  31.  1955,  are  ineligible  for 
any  meaningful  readjustment  aid. 
Thousands  of  young  men  who  have  been 
drafted  into  our  Armed  Forces  since  the 
end  of  the  Korean  war  have  not  received 
any  readjustment  assistance  other  than 
unemployment  compensation.  The  con- 
ditions of  cold  war  military  service  are 
often  as  disruptive  and  dangerous  as  were 
those  of  World  War  II  and  the  Korean 
war,  yet  the  readjustment  of  our  cold  war 
veterans  remains  inadequate. 

The  distinguished  Senator  from  Texas 
[Mr.  Yarbofough]  has  proposed  the  Cold 
War  Veterans'  Readjustment  Assistance 
Act — S.  5 — as  a  constructive  program  to 
resolve  this  inequity.  I  am  proud  to  be  a 
cosponsor  of  this  legislation,  and  I  com- 
mend the  Senator  from  Texas  for  his  de- 
termination and  perseverance  in  bring- 
ing this  critical  problem  to  the  attention 
of  the  Congress  and  the  American  public. 
It  is  my  opinion  that  we  must  attempt  to 
fashion  a  program  which  realistically 
compensates  and  assists  those  American 
servicemen  who  have  been  called  to  de- 
fend their  country  in  these  difficult  and 
dangerous  years  of  the  cold  war. 


PERSPECTIVE   ON  THE   NEW  YORK 
CITY    RIOTS 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  dur- 
ing this  past  week  we  have  awakened 
each  morning  to  news  reports  of  the 
riots  and  disorders  which  have  raged 
through  the  streets  of  Harlem  and 
Brooklyn.  Millions  of  Americans  have 
been  distressed  to  learn  of  the  violence 
and  lawlessness  occurring  in  the  Na- 
tion's largest  city.  We  know  that  civil 
disorder  cannot  be  tolerated  in  a  civil- 
ized society. 

It  is.  however,  also  necessary  to  recog- 
nize that  generations  of  racial  prejudice, 
discrimination,  deprivation  and  injus- 
tice have  contributed  directly  to  this 
tragic  situation.  Riots  seldom  take  place 
in  communities  where  unemployment  is 
virtually  nonexistent,  where  families  live 
in  clean  and  spacious  homes,  where  the 
level  of  education  among  adults  and 
children  is  high,  and  where  persons  en- 
joy the  opportunity  to  succeed  or  fail 
on  the  basis  of  their  capabilities  and 
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Initiative.  We  do  not  find  many  partic- 
ipants in  the  good  life  of  mldcentury 
America  taking  to  the  street  m  a  spint 
of  hate,  frustration,  and  vent;eance 
This  is  one  of  life's  simple  truths  which 
some  persons  choose  conveniently  to 
overlook. 

Violence  cannot  bo  condoned — even  if 
the  causes  which  contribute  to  the  vio- 
lence are  obvious  This  is  the  terrible 
dilemma  confronting  the  citizens  of  New 
York  and  Americans  everywhere:  the 
curse  of  second-cla^ss  citizenship  cannot 
be  driven  from  this  land  in  a  day.  a 
month,  or  a  year;  yet  millions  of  Negro 
Americans  find  it  dirTicult  to  understiuui 
why  they  should  bear  this  curse  one 
moment  longer.  They  a»slc  themselves 
and  they  ask  us  "Why  must  the  stigma 
of  my  blackness  follow  me  wherever  I 
go?  When  will  I  ever  be  free''  If  one 
injects  into  this  tragic  situation  the  in- 
fluence of  hoodlums  and  agitators,  the 
problem  quickly  escalates  to  the  dimen- 
sions now  existing  m  New  York  City. 
And  there  is  evidence  of  Communist  and 
hoodlum  activity. 

As  a  former  mayor  of  Minneapolis.  I 
can  appreciate  th.e  threat  burden  which 
rests  with  Mayor  Robert  Waterier  to  re- 
store order  In  the  streets  of  New  York 
and  also  to  move  as  promptly  as  fxj.s.sible 
to  rectify  the  economic  and  s^^xrial  con- 
ditions which  contribute  so  directly  to 
this  massive  unrest  Mayor  Wagner 
recognizes  that  the  people  of  New  York 
ultimately  will  have  to  solve  this  i)roblem 
through  their  own  couratje.  devotion,  and 
good  faith.  He  has  moved  dramatically 
to  lead  the  citizens  of  this  threat  city  In 
their  most  difficult  hour  The  entire  Na- 
tion should  be  i^rateful  for  Mayor  Wag- 
ner's courageous  efforts 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  an 
editorial  from  yesterdays  New  York 
Herald  Tribune  entitled,  'Mayor  Warner 
at  His  Best,"  printed  in  the  REroRo 

There  being  no  objwtion.  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

M.*YoB  W.\GNER  AT  His  Best 
His  return  to  a  profoundly  troubled  city, 
his  actions  to  dampen  its  strife  and  his  re- 
port to  the  city  s  people  gave  Mayor  Wagner 
one  of  his  finest  hours 

While  pledging?  as  he  must,  the  firm  en- 
forcement of  the  law.  he  moved  s*UtIy  ind 
with  understandlnsf  to  assure  that  all  letfiti- 
mate  grievances  would  be  heard  He  made 
clear  that  the  Neuroes  in  their  troubles,  are 
not  and  will  not  be  iie^?lecr.ed  He  In.stltutetl 
new  procedures  desiKtied  tti  reassure  the  Ne- 
gro community  without  undermining  the  au- 
thority, which  must  be  maintained,  of  the 
police,  .^nd  he  delivered  a  measured  yet 
moving  appeal,  a  beacon  of  calm  on  the  shoals 
of  fear,  to  all  New  Yorkers  u>  return  the  city 
to  reason,  to  compas.sion  and  to  realism 
Time  win  be  needed  'o  st-ttle  the  dust  of 
strife,  but  Mayor  Wagner  has  pointed  the 
way. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY  Mr  President. 
President  Johnson  must  also  be  com- 
mended for  his  prompt  response  in  this 
difficult  situation.  In  his  statement  of 
July  22.  the  President  noted  that  law- 
enforcement  Is  the  prime  responsibility 
of  the  Governor.  State,  and  local  officials. 
This  is  certainly  lesson  No.  1  for  all 
persons  desirous  of  maintaining  the  con- 
stitutional system  which  has  protected 


the  American  people  from  tyranny  and 
dictatorship  for  almost  200  years. 

At  the  same  time,  the  President  has 
directed  tiie  Federal  IJureau  of  Investl- 
t^ation  to  examine  the  po.ssibility  of  viola- 
tion of  Federal  laws  in  connection  with 
the  New  York  City  disturbances  This  is 
the  only  appropriate  action  which  the 
President  could  order  at  the  present  time 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  Presi- 
dent Johnsons  st<it<nnent  on  the  New 
York  not-s  and  an  editxjrial  published  in 
the  New  York  Times  of  July  22,  1964, 
commendini;  the  President  on  this  stiite- 
ment  printed  in  the  Record 

There  beiiii,'  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment and  editorial  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

.^    ClVUI/H)    CoMMr.NITY 

President  Johnsoii  spuke  f  r  'he  entire  Na- 
tion yesterday  when  he  declared  that  violence 
and  lawlessness  caiinot.  must  not,  and  will 
not  be  tolerated  His  response  of  shock  and 
distress  at  the  Harlem  riots  Is  shared  by  the 
residents  of  this  city:  and  his  pledge  of  Fed- 
eral aid  to  help  correct  the  evil  social  condi- 
tions that  underlie  the  disorders  Is  welcome 

If  the  entrance  of  the  Federal  Bureau  of 
Investigation  can  throw  additional  light  on 
the  background  and  underlying  causes  of  the 
Tragedy  In  Harlem,  so  mur-h  the  better 
Whether  in  New  York  or  Mississippi,  the 
FBI's  Investigative  talents  can  doubtless  be 
'if  help  m  efTorts  to  cope  with  the  explosive 
disturbances  revolving  around  civil  rights. 

Meanwhile  the  heavy  responsibility  resting 
upon  New  York  City  and  Its  people  tf)  bring 
peace  to  the  troubled  section  of  this  metrop- 
olis is  not  lessened  We  share  the  Presi- 
dent's faith  that  the  overwhelming  majority 
of  .Americans  reject  violence  and  believe  In 
the  preservation  of  law  and  order  Mayor 
Wagner  must  take  the  lead  In  finding  the 
way  to  reestablish  New  York  as  a  civilized 
community. 

JoHNSf)NS   TiXT  ON    RiOTS 

For  the  past  3  days  the  Nation  has  been 
shocked  by  reports  of  rioting  and  disorder  In 
the  streets  of  our  largest  and  one  of  our 
proudest  cities. 

The  Immediate  overriding  Issue  In  New 
York  City  Is  the  preservation  of  law  and 
order  and  the  right  of  our  citizens  to  re- 
spect for  their  property  and  to  be  safe  In 
their  person  as  they  walk  or  drive  through 
the  streets 

In  the  preservation  of  law  and  order  there 
can  be  no  compromise — Just  as  there  can  be 
no  compromise  in  securing  equal  and  exact 
Justice  for  all  Americans 

I  have  called  the  acting  mayor  of  New  York 
City  I  have  told  him  of  my  wllllngnes.s  i.. 
ciKjperate  In  every  way  possible  to  help  him 
in  this  time  of  agony 

L.iW  enforcement  Is  basically  the  responsi- 
bility of  the  Governor,  State,  and  local  offi- 
cials The  acting  mayor  Informed  me  that 
he  Is  aware  of  all  his  responsibilities  and  Is 
determined  to  discharge  them.  Including  the 
full  application  of  Impartial  Justice 

It  must  be  made  clear  once  and  for  all  that 
violence  and  lawlessness  can  not,  must  not, 
and  will  not  be  toler.ited 

In    this   determination.   New    York  ofTlclals 
shall  have  all  the  help  that  we  can  give  them 
And  this  Includes  help  In  correcting  the  evil 
s.x'i,il    conditions    that     breed    despair    and 
disorder. 

American  citizens  have  a  right   to  protec- 
tion of  life  and  limb — whether  driving  along 
a  highway  In  Georgia;  a  road  in  Mississippi 
or  a  street  In  New  York  City 

I   believe  that  the  overwhelming  majoritv 
of    Americans    will    Join    In    preserving    law 
and    order   and    reject    resolutely    those   whi^ 
espouse  violence  no  matter  vthat   the  lau.se 
Evil  acts  of  the  past  are  never  rectified   by 


evil  acts  of  the  present 
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We  must  put  a«w, 
quarrels  and  the  hatreds  of  bygone  dan 
.lutely  reject  bigotry  and  vengeance    ud 
proceed    to    work    together    toward   our 
tional  goals 

I  have  directed  Mr  J  Edgar  H:xiver  Dl 
rector  of  the  Federal  Bureau  ..f  Investin 
tlon.  to  contact  Commissioner  Michae'  j" 
.Murphv  and  the  Governor  of  New  York  to 
Inform  them  that  we  are  conducting  a  com- 
plete investigation  of  the  pos.slbility  of  vio^ 
latlon  of  Federal  laws  In  connection  with  trj 
recent  disturbance  and  offering  them  our 
complete  cooperation 

Mr  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President.  I 
invite  the  attention  of  Senators  to  one 
vitally  important  .sentience  in  President 
Johnson's  stat+'ment: 

In  the  prebf-rvation  of  law  and  order  th^re 
can  be  no  compromise — Just  as  there  car.  b» 
no  compromise  In  securing  equal  and  exar- 
Justice  for  all  Americans 

The  President  is  making  the  critical 
point  we  mu.st  bear  m  mind:  there  is  a 
dual  responsibility  we  assume  in  dealing 
with  these  racial  cn.ses.  It  is  not  suffi- 
cient to  demand  the  restoration  of  law 
and  order  without  recognizing  simul- 
taneously the  need  to  deal  with  the 
comple.x  web  of  .social  and  economic  fac- 
tors which  have  contributed  .so  directly 
to  the  breakdown  of  law  and  order  It 
Ls  not  sufficient  to  voicr  outrage  about 
the  problem  of  street  crime  and  racial 
violence  without  deinoiLstrating  any  in- 
terest in  taking  those  specific,  construc- 
tive steps  which  will  help  eliminate  the 
conditions  which  breed  crime  and  vio- 
lence 

Such  one-sided  behavior  only  demon- 
strates the  profoundt'st  misunderstand- 
ing of  the  social  and  economic  forces  at 
work  in  this  country. 

In  his  remarkable  addre.ss  of  July  22  to 
the  people  of  New  York,  Mayor  Wagner 
made  this  statement: 

I  have  directed  Mr  Screvane  and  'he  pov- 
erty operatl<ins  b<iard  .md  the  poverty  coun- 
cil to  step  up  these  progr;mis  which  will  In- 
volve and  engage  the  unemployed  young  peo- 
ple of  our  city  In  constructive  counseling 
training,  and  work  S<ime  of  these  programs 
of  course,  depend  upon  Federal  funds  which 
have  not  yet  been  made  available  Our  Idle 
young  people  must  be  given  work  an.d  pur- 
pose     There  Is  no  substitute  for  this 

Yesterday,  the  Senate'  had  the  oppor- 
tunity to  respond  to  Mayor  Wagner's 
plea  for  assistance  in  giving  the  Idle  and 
unemployed  youth  of  New  York  an  al- 
ternative to  street  crime  and  violence. 
We  had  the  chance  to  do  something  of 
a  constructive  nature  about  the  street 
violence  and  disorder  which  we  all  prop- 
erly deplore.  As  an  American.  I  can  only 
express  my  profoundest  regret  that  some 
Members  of  this  body  chose  not  to  ex- 
tend such  help  in  this  time  of  crisis. 

But  I  can.  of  cour.se.  expre.ss  :ny  deep 
satisfaction  that  almost  twice  as  many 
Senators  said  "Yes"  to  Mayor  Wagner's 
plea  for  help  than  said  'No."  The  vot# 
approviiK'  President  John.sons  antipov- 
eity  pn)t^rfim  illustrated  why  we  are 
eventually  u'oinL'  to  .solve  the  problems  of 
Harlem,  Bedford-Stuyvesant .  Chicago, 
Detroit,  Missi-ssippi.  Minne.sota,  and 
wherever  else  in  this  great  land  difBcul- 
ties  ari.se  I  suggest  to  the  American  peo- 
ple that  yest<'rday's  vote  on  the  antlpov- 
ertv  leuislation — coming  as  it  did  in  the 
midst    of   the   New   York    riots — singled 
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out  the  party  willing  to  settle  for  words 
and  denunciations  and  the  party  deter- 
Ijned  to  initiate  responsible  programs 
of  action  The  comparison  Is  sharp  and 
clear.    There  is  no  ambiguity  on  this  is- 

clip 

One  final  thought:  The  Washington 
post  of  July  22.  1964.  published  a  brief 
editorial  entitled.  "Philosophy  in  Action." 
This  editorial  quoted  one  of  the  leaders 
of  the  Harlem  black  nationalist  cults 
as  sayintz : 

There  is  no  violence  that  can  be  called 
extreme  when  Us  for  freedom. 

Tliere  is.  of  course,  a  familiar  ring  to 
this  sentence.  It  is  essentially  the  philos- 
ophy of  those  French  revolutionaries 
who  carted  their  fellow  citizens  to  the 
loiillotine,  or  the  Bolsheviks  who  slaugh- 
tered hundred.s  of  thousands  of  their 
countrv-nien  during  the  Russian  revolu- 
tion, or  the  Castroites  who  mowed  down 
Cuban  patriots  by  the  tens  of  thousands. 

The  history  of  other  nations  makes 
familiar  this  claim  to  absolute  truth. 
Our  memories  recall  the  hollow  justifica- 
tions for  unspeakable  violence  in  defense 
of  such  absolute  truths.  What  is  not 
familiar,  however,  is  hearing  such  state- 
ments m  this  country.  What  is  not 
familiar  is  witnessing  such  philosophy 
■.a  action  a';  we  have  witnessed  In  New 
York  City  this  past  week. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
."ient  to  have  printed  in  the  Record  the 
editorial  published  in  the  Washington 
Post,  entitled  'Philo.sophy  in  Action";  an 
?ut.>;tandinu  column  written  by  Walter 
Lppman  entitled.  "Harlem  and  the  Cow 
Palace  '  which  was  published  in  the 
Wa.'^hmuton  Post  of  July  23;  an  editorial 
published  m  the  New  York  Times  of 
July  23  entitled.  "The  Root  of  the 
Trouble":  and  the  full  text  of  Mayor 
Robert  Wauner's  address  to  the  people 
-tf  .New  York  City  on  the  racial  crisis. 

There  beini;  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
a.<  follows: 

From  the  Washington  Post.  July  22,   1964] 
Pmii osopHT  IN  Action 

Senator  Goldwatfr  s  memorable  speech  of 
:as:  week  .'^eems  t,o  have  found  a  large  and 
respoiusive  audience  "I  would  remind  you," 
•.he  Senator  told  the  Republican  Convention, 
that  extremism  in  the  defense  of  liberty  la 
no  vice.  '  The  echoes  are  already  very  audi- 
ble 

In  Harlem,  amidst  the  debris  of  3  nights' 
rioting.  lewis  H  Mlchaux  explained  to  a 
white  rop>  rter  the  meaning  of  the  ghetto, 
and  of  the  outburst.  Mr.  Mlchaux,  the 
founder  .uid  president  of  the  African  Na- 
tional Cuuncll  In  America,  Inc..  said:  "This 
shows  that  In  America,  after  350  years,  we 
can't  become  clti/ens  The  black  nationalists 
&.'e  telUnp  people  now  that  they  have  a  right 
to  protect    themselves   against   the   police. 

"There  is  no  violence."  he  added,  "that 
can  be  called  extreme  when  It's  for  freedom." 


Prom  the  Washington  Post,  July  23.   1964] 
Harlem  and  the  Cow  Palace 
I  By  Walter  Llppmann  > 
Anyone  trying  to  look  at  the  Harlem  riots 
In  the  light  of  official  Ideology  adopted  In 
the  Cnw  Palace  Is  bound.  It  seems  to  me.  to 
quote  Grover  Cleveland:  "We  are  dealing,  not 
*ith  a  theory,  but  with  a  condition." 

There  Is  no  meaningful  relationship  be- 
tween the  Harlem  facts  and  the  Cow  Palace 
theories     Tlie  rioting  did  not  break  out  be- 


cause the  Goldwater  platform  is  not  sympa- 
thetic with  the  grievances  of  the  Negroes. 
The  rioting  did  not  break  out  because  a 
coalition  of  Republicans  and  Democrats  have 
enacted  the  civil  rights  bill.  The  rioting  did 
not  break  out  becavise  the  budget  is  unbal- 
anced, or  because  the  Federal  Government 
haa  an  enormously  large  bureaucracy,  or  be- 
cause the  Federal  Government  has  usurped 
the  powers  of  the  States. 

As  a  police  problem,  which  It  Is  In  the  first 
instance,  the  Harlem  disorders  are  the  re- 
sponsibility of  the  New  York  City  govern- 
ment and  its  police  force.  If  they  cannot 
cope  with  the  disorder,  they  can  call  for 
help  upon  the  Governor  of  New  York  and  on 
the  Federal  Government.  But  Federal  and 
State  Intervention  are  bound  to  remain  sec- 
ondary. The  main  responsibility  is  and  will 
always  remain,  that  of  the  mayor  of  New 
York.  We  must  suppose,  therefore,  that 
when  Senator  Goldwater  Inveighs  against 
crime  and  declares  that  the  streets  mtist  be 
made  safer  for  law-abiding  citizens,  he  is 
not  suggesting  that  we  establish  in  this 
country  a  national  police  force  commanded 
by  the  President.  For  of  all  imaginable  kinds 
of  centralized  power  and  potential  threats 
to  local  and  individual  freedom,  a  national 
police  force  would  be  the  most  blatant. 

If  he  were  President,  Senator  Goldwater 
could  do  no  more  than  President  Johnson 
Is  doing,  which  is  to  assist  the  mayor  of 
New  York  City  in  his  efforts  to  restore  law 
and  order. 

When  we  look  beneath  the  immediate  need, 
which  Is  to  stop  the  rioting,  we  are  con- 
fronted most  vividly  with  a  condition — a 
condition  of  racial  conflict— with  which  the 
Cow  Palace  Ideology  does  not  come  to  grips. 
The  condition  is  that  so  many  of  the  griev- 
ances which  more  and  more  Negroes  find 
unendurable  are  not  redressed  by  the  Civil 
Rights  Act  Itself,  and  can  be  redressed  only 
so  slowly  that  the  leadership  of  the  moderate 
Negroes  Is  threatened  by  the  Negro  extrem- 
ists. The  moderates  are  being  told  that  in 
the  face  of  Injustice  "moderation  is  no  vir- 
tue." 

These  unredressed  grievances  have  to  do 
with  housing.  Jobs,  and  schools.  They  will 
continue  to  be  for  a  long  time  inferior  to  the 
standards  of  white  people.  The  white  back- 
lash Is  at  those  points  of  friction  where 
better  housing,  better  Jobs,  and  better  schools 
for  Negroes  threaten  to  encroach  on  the 
somewhat  better,  but  not  much  better,  hous- 
ing. Jobs,  and  schools  of  the  poorer  whites. 

Senator  Goldwater  has  shown  a  commend- 
able distaste  for  identifying  himself  with 
the  white  backlash.  But  the  Ideology  of  the 
Cow  Palace  would  do  nothing  to  allay  and 
much  to  aggravate  the  racial  conflict  between 
the  grievances  of  the  Negroes  and  the  griev- 
ances of  the  whites.  For  the  fact  remains 
that  the  protest  of  the  whites  is  against  the 
redress  of  the  grievances  of  the  Negroes. 

For  one  thing,  the  platform  is  tailored  to 
attract  the  votes  of  the  white  supremacists. 
and  the  Immediate  withdrawal  of  Governor 
Wallace  from  the  presidential  race  is  proof 
that  the  platform  was  accurately  tailored. 
The  whole  weight  of  the  platform  is  to  throw 
the  onus  of  racial  disorder  on  the  Negroes, 
and  at  the  same  time  to  do  nothing,  indeed 
to  obstruct  doing  anything  much,  to  redress 
the  grievances  of  the  Negroes. 

For  the  Indisputable  truth  of  the  matter  is 
that  In  general  throughout  the  country,  it 
would  be  Impossible  to  provide  better  houses. 
better  schools,  and  better  Jobs  through  the 
State  and  local  governments  alone.  Without 
substantial  Increases  of  Federal  aid  to  the 
State  and  localities,  without  an  effective  fiscal 
policy  which  Increases  employment,  neither 
the  mayor  of  New  York  nor  the  mayor  of 
Phoenix  can  alone  deal  with  the  causes  of 
crime  and  disorder. 

If  we  look  at  the  facts  and  not  at  the 
theories,  we  must  see,  I  think,  that  the  truth 
Is    more   comprehensive    than    the    theories. 


Neither  the  elephant  nor  the  donkey  can 
walk  far  on  his  two  right  legs  alone.  The 
truth  Ls  that  to  deal  with  a  great  condition 
like  the  racial  movement,  It  Is  necessfu-y  to 
act  at  all  the  levels  of  government  from  the 
precinct  to  the  Federal  Republic.  Not  only  Is 
it  necessary  to  act  at  all  levels,  It  Is  also 
necessary  to  act  more  energetically  at  all 
levels. 

The  condition  which  confronts  us  Involves 
the  happiness  of  millions  and  the  tranquillity 
and  security  of  all.  Dealing  with  It  is  a 
public  responsibility  from  which  no  citizen 
can  exempt  himself. 

[From  the  New  York  Times,  July  23,  1964] 
The  Root  of  the  Trouble 

Charges  that  Communist,s  and  other  radical 
fringe  groups  have  helped  incite  the  Harlem 
riots  are  now  supp>orted  by  high  city  officials. 
These  charges  should  be  fully  and  carefully 
Investigated:  and  presumably  this  is  one  of 
the  reasons  why  the  FBI  has  been  called  In. 
It  would  not  be  in  the  least  surprising  if 
many  left-wing  groups,  including  local  Com- 
munists, had  endeavored  to  spread  the  dis- 
orders, to  exacerbate  the  rioting,  to  Incite  to 
violence.  All  this  would  be  quite  in  keeping 
with  Communist  philosophy,  especially 
among  the  Stalinist-Chinese  activists  of 
today. 

But  to  attribute  the  disturbances  solely  or 
even  principally  to  the  machinations  of  a 
handful  of  left-wing  extremists  would  be  a 
grave  error.  It  would  be  gross  over-simpli- 
fication of  a  dreadfully  complex  problem. 
There  are  many  aspects  to  this  problem — 
historical,  sociological,  economic,  emotional; 
and  a  great  many  people  have  contributed  to 
it  by  acts  of  commission  or  omission  through- 
out the  decade. 

The  most  immediate  aspect  Is  the  wide- 
spread distrust  in  which  the  police  depart- 
ment is  held  by  a  large  part  of  the  Negro 
community.  We  share  Mayor  Wagner's  faith 
In  Police  Commissioner  Murphy  and  in  the 
overwhelming  majority  of  men  and  women 
who  make  up  the  police  department.  But 
the  aura  of  hatred  for  them  that  prevails  In 
some  sections  of  this  city  must  be  dlsjjelled 
If  they  are  to  do  their  duty  properly.  And  it 
Is  a  matter  of  the  utmost  urgency  that  any 
misfits  or  brutalitarians  that  may  persist 
within  the  force  be  weeded  out. 

In  his  broadcast  last  night  Mayor  Wagner 
took  some  steps  to  allay  the  resentment  of 
the  Negro  community  against  the  police  but 
gave  no  ground  to  the  widespread  demand 
for  a  civilian  review  board  to  hear  cases  of 
alleged  brutality.  We  repeat  our  previously 
expressed  view  that  the  addition  of  outside 
civilians  to  the  department's  present  review 
board  is  highly  desirable. 

The  deepest  reason  for  the  rioting  is.  of 
course,  the  horrible  ghetto  condition  that 
prevails  in  Harlem  and  the  Bedford-Stuyve- 
sant area — the  stinking  tenements,  the  lack 
of  good  schools,  the  inadequate  recreational 
facilities,  the  shortage  of  Job  opportunities — 
that  condemn  thousands  of  himian  beings  to 
life  on  a  near-animal  level.  The  Negro  sec- 
tions of  this  city  are  emotionally  sick  today, 
and  with  good  reason.  They  need  compas- 
sion and  understanding  help  In  this  crisis, 
for  which  every  one  of  us  Is  responsible. 


[From  the  New  York  Times,  July  23.  1964] 
Text  of  Mayor  Wagner's  Address  on  New 
York  City  Racial  Crisis 
Good  evening,  my  fellow  New  Yorkers: 
Last   Thursday   evening    I    took    off    from 
Kennedy  Airport  expecting  to  be  away  about 
10  days  mostly  in  Geneva,  Switzerland,  at- 
tending a  world  conference  on  automation 
and  unemployment  sponsored  by  the  Inter- 
national   Labor    Office    to   make   an   address 
there  on  poverty  and  unemplo3mient  as  re- 
lated to  discrimination  and  civil  rights. 

During  my  absence  I  was,  as  I  always  am, 
when  out  of  the  city,  In  constant  touch  with 
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clt7  hall  and  Bpeclflcally  with  Acting  Mayor 
Paul  Scr«Tane. 

On  tbe  basis  of  the  reports  I  received  from 
Mr.  Screvane  I  cut  short  my  trip  and  came 
home,  arrlTlng  at  Kennedy  Airport  exactly 
106  hours  after  I  had  left. 

As  meet  of  you  already  Isn  -w,  Uist  night,  as 
soon  as  I  had  been  thor^ui^hly  briefed  in- 
cluding the  views  of  the  many  groups  and  in- 
dividuals from  the  Harlem  community  who 
had  been  In  touch  with  mv  c  lUea^ues  In  the 
city  govemment.  I,  myself,  made  a  tour— 
an  lnsj)ectlon — of  the  affected  districts  of 
Harlem. 

I  went  carefully  up  and  down  Lenox  Ave- 
nue and  7th  and  8th  Avenues,  as  far  north 
as  135th  Street  and  as  far  south  as  llOth 
Street.  And  I  wa.s  accompanied  by  C'>m»- 
mlssloner  Michael  Murphy,  who  is  here  with 
me  In  the  studio  ton^ht 

WH.\T     HE     SAW 

I  saw  the  boarded  up  windows  I  saw  the 
crowds,  the  Itinerant  <  in^s  residents  on 
their  stoops  and  looklnt?  fearfully  out  of 
their  windows. 

I  saw  some  of  the  debris  of  battle,  al- 
though most  of  It,  I  was  tfild,  had  been 
cleaned  up  by  our  sanitation  department. 

I  saw  long  stretches  of  blix-k.s  in  Harlem, 
the  residential  street.s  whio.*^  had  been  In  no 
way  involved  In  the  Incidents  I  was  told 
that  there  were  many  such  quiet  streets  In 
Harlem. 

I  am  convinced  that  the  overwhelming 
majority  of  those  who  live  In  the  Harlem 
community  neither  participated  In  nor  ap- 
preciated the  violence  and  disorder  It  Is 
their  persons  and  their  property,  along  with 
all  other  persons  and  property,  that  the 
police  are  under  le»?.il  m.ind.ite  and  nblli?a- 
tlon  to  protect  with  all  the  force  that  Is  nec- 
essary and  Justified 

The  mandate  to  maintain  law  and  order 
Is  absolute,  unconditional,  and  unqualified 
It  is  the  primary  obligation  of  local  govem- 
ment under  constitutional  and  statutory  law. 

In  fact,  of  all  of  the  groups  In  America. 
Negroes  have  the  most  to  gain  from  law  and 
order.  The  Supreme  Court  decision  of  1954 
Is  law  and  order.  Where  civil  rUhts — where 
would  civil  rights  be  without  that  decision'' 
Without  that  law  and  order' 

The  civil  rights  bill  Just  passed  in  O^n- 
gress  and  signed  by  President  Johnson  Is  law 
and  order.  The  New  York  City  law  outlaw- 
ing discrimination  In  houslnk?.  passed  UTider 
my  administration,  Is  law  and  order. 

Without  law  and  order  Ne^ro  and  clvU 
rights  progress  would  be  set  back  half  a 
century. 

THE  NTCROES'  BEST  FRIKND 

Law  and  order  are  the  Neijroes"  best 
friend.  I^ke  no  mistake  about  that  The 
opposite  of  law  and  order  is  mob  rule,  and 
that  Is  the  way  ^f  the  Ku  K!ux  Klan  and 
the  night  riders  and  the   lynch   mobs 

Let  me  also  state  in  very  pl.un  language 
that  Illegal  acts,  including  defiance  of  or 
attacks  ujx)n  the  ptjllce  whose  mission  It  Is 
to  enforce  law  and  order,  will  not  be  con- 
doned or   tolerated   by   me  at  any   time 

Outrages  against  persons  or  property  or 
fXDllce  by  individuals  or  groups  of  hcxxllums. 
rowdies,  troublemakers  t>ent  on  destruction, 
theft  or  Incitement  to  not.  drawn  as  they 
have  been  from  all  parts  of  the  city,  will  be 
brought  to  a  halt,  and  the  guilty  will  be 
punished  to  the   full  extent  of  the  law 

Now,  I  want  to  uddre.ss  rpm,trks  directly 
to  the  people  of  Harlem  Bedf  ird-.Stuyve- 
sant.  South  Jamaica.  East  HiU-Iem  and  all  of 
the  other  areas  of  our  city  marked  by  con- 
gestion, unemployment,  slum  housing  and 
other  adverse  social  conditions 

Last  night  when  I  wa«  in  Harlem,  as  I  have 
been  on  so  many  other  occasions,  and  looked 


Into  the  faces  of  the  people,  I  saw  the  fellow- 
cttlzens  whom  I  knew,  whose  cau.se  and  In- 
terests I  have  always  sought  to  advance  and 
who  have.  In  their  turn,  reposed  some  con- 
fidence in  me 

I  saw  some  others,  too.  the  tough  young 
ones  without  a  stake  In  the  past  or  much 
hope  In  the  future,  Irresponsible  and  ready 
for  violence  because  their  spirits  are  re- 
bellious and  full  of  resentment  and  hate 

I  .saw  some  of  these  young  tough  ones  wear- 
ing crash  helmets  and  carrying  walkie- 
talkies  They  have  been,  and  are,  the  lixwe 
i;uni>jwder  of  our  day. 

I   CAN    UNDEKSTAND 

I  can  understand  that  degradation  and  tiM 
tragic  waste  of  human  lives  In  all  of  than 
ileprlved  areas  of  our  city 

I  know,  too.  of  the  prejudices  and  feelings 
of  some  of  our  white  citizens,  some  con- 
scious, some  unconscious 

I  am  well  aware,  too,  of  the  dangerous 
road  of  thought  which  leads  to  the  perilous 
concept  of  Inevitable  conflict  between  black 
and  white. 

I  say  to  you,  my  fellow  citizens  In  all  the 
affected  arf.is  of  our  city,  that  I  think  1  am 
aware  of  most  of  your  needs  and  problems  In 
rci^ard  to  housing  and  Jobs  and  discrimina- 
tion and  the  education  of  your  children;  In 
regard  to  the  training  and  retraining  of  the 
unskilled.  In  regard  to  the  sick  and  to  the 
handicapped  and  the  wayward,  too. 

We  must  go  all  out  to  remedy  Injustice, 
to  reduce  inequality,  and  to  remove  all  con- 
ditions and  practices  which  are  a  source  of 
resentment  and  recrimination  among  these 
fellow  citizens  of  ours. 

We  are  no  richer  than  our  poorest  citi- 
zen, no  stroniter  th.in  the  weakest  among 
us 

Having  said  this.  I  must  now  address  my- 
self to  the  rest  of  our  citizens. 

We  all  want  safety  on  the  street,  and  we 
shall  have  It  to  the  maximum  extent  that 
it  Is  possible;  to  the  full  extent  that  police 
and  other  security  measures  can  assure  It 

It  must  be  borne  In  mind  that  Increased 
crime.  Including  violent  crime.  Is  today  not 
only  a  nationwide,  but  a  worldwide  charac- 
teristic. 

Deep  troubles  In  our  entire  world  society 
underlie    this   phenomena. 

All  of  us  must  work  together  to  do  what 
we  can  to  resolve  these  problems  as  far  as 
they  affect  New  York  City  and  the  United 
States. 

This  win  take  sacrifice  It  will  take  the 
overcoming  of  prejudice  and  the  recogni- 
tion of  the  equality  of  others  It  will  take 
a  strengthened  attitude  of  re.spect  for  the 
principles  of  Justice  and  equality,  along 
with  strict  enforcement  of  the  l.iw  and  maxi- 
mum security  measures  to  Improve  the  con- 
ditions of  safety  on  the  streets 

TO  otrrsioE  cmr 

.And  now  I  want  to  address  myself  to  people 
outside  of  our  city  We  have  had  some 
troubles  In  New  York  City  In  recent  days, 
and  there  has  been  sensationalized  reports 
of  crime  In  our  city. 

It  Is  a  fact  that  some  people  hearing  about 
these  reports  of  riots  have  canceled  many 
hotel  reservations  and  plans  to  visit  New 
York  And  yet  It  Is  also  a  fact  that  to  this 
date  there  Is  a  perfect  record  As  far  as  the 
commissioner  of  police  knows,  no  single 
visitor  to  our  city  Includlnv:  the  150  000 
Shrlners  who  are  here  t(Xlay.  have  been 
physically  attacked  or  brutalized  In  any  way 

Within  the  last  3  months.  4'j  million 
visitors  have  come  here,  and  not  one  case 
of  major  physical  assault  against  a  visitor 
has  been  recorded. 


Our  city  depends  upon  Its  visitors  for  « 
part  of  our  Income  and  for  our  Jobg  aim 
for  the  general  level  of  economic  activity 

.\nd  I  say  to  all  our  citizens  that  we  mvirt 
repair  the  repute  of  our  city  by  all  of  th» 
measures  that  are  necessary, 

I  ve  been  spe.iklng  of  biislc  factors  and 
have  not  yet  addressed  myself  to  the  spark 
which  IgiUt-ed  the  conflagrations  which  are 
stll!  breaking  out  In  various  parts  of  our  city 

It  was.  of  course,  the  case  of  the  15-year- 
o!d  youth.  James  Powell,  who  was  shot  and 
killed  by  Police  Lt  Thomas  OlUlgnn.  ThU 
most  regrettable  event  trlgijered  the  tragic 
violence 

THE     CONDUlT     or     THE     POLICE 

It  raised  questions  about  the  responsibility 
and  behavior  of  individual  members  cf  the 
police  force.  It  also  brought  into  focus  the 
conduct  of  the  pt)llce  as  a  whole  and  the 
general  question  of  the  relationship  between 
the  police  ajid  the  public  and  the  civilian 
authority 

Let  me  start  off  by  stating  two  firm  con- 
victions I  have 

No.  1,  complete  confidence  In  Police 
C<'>mmlssloner  Michael   Murphy,  and. 

No  2.  the  ultimate  authority  and  responsi- 
bility for  the  police  force  rests  In  civilian 
hands — the   mayor,    himself. 

The  police  have  their  rule.s  and  regula- 
tions, discipline,  training,  and  orders  which. 
collectively,  are  the  best  of  any  police  force 
In  the  world. 

Yet.  m  times  of  stress  and  danger,  some 
policemen,  too.  sometimes  act  as  the  Indi- 
viduals they  are.  Some  of  them  sometimes 
do  things  which  do  not  correspond  precisely 
to  training  or  doctrine 

Instead,  their  actions  under  stress  can  re- 
flect the  prejudices  which  they  always  had 
and  have  retained  despite  the  best  training 
and  Indoctrination 

Where  there  is  evidence  of  such  actions, 
disciplinary  action  must  be  taken.  There 
Is,  within  the  police  department,  a  civil 
review  board  composed  of  deputy  commis- 
sioners of   the  department. 

There  have  been  instituted  by  my  author- 
ity an  arrangenient  whereby  a  carelul  review 
will  be  made  in  my  office  by  Deputy  Mayor 
Edward  Cavrinaugh  of  every  c.ise  in  which 
charges  Involving  alleged  police  brutality  are 
brouRht.  before  the  police  board,  and  he  will 
personally  report  to  me  on  these  cases. 

Deputy  Mayor  Cavanauijh  hits  also  been  as- 
signed to  review  the  procedures  of  the  police 
review  board  and  to  rep"rt  on  these  pro- 
cedures to  me  to  see  If  chances  should  be 
made 

I  am  now  prepared  to  make  a  further  addi- 
tion to  the  mission  entrusted  to  Deputy 
Mayor  Cavanautth 

I  am  hereby  directing  him  to  receive  and 
to  refer  to  the  police  review  board  all  sub- 
stantial complaints  of  alleged  police  brutality 
which  are  made  to  my  office  even  through 
Box   100 

I  pledge  to  you  that  all  such  cases  of  com- 
plaints will  be  acted  upon  promptly 

This  entire  arrangement,  however,  may  be 
tempor.wy,  because  the  city  council  is  now 
studj^ng  the  operation  of  civilian  review 
t>oards  in  other  cities 

On  Monday,  with  my  authority,  Acting 
Mayor  Crev.ane  announced  a  number  of  meas- 
ures to  be  taken  both  bv  the  pxillce  depart- 
ment and  the  city  goveriunent  to  Improve 
relations  with   the  minority  conmiunltles 

He  propfjsed.  for  Instance,  U)  station  more 
Negro  p<5licemen  In  Harlem  and  to  Institute 
on  the  part  of  the  city  government  a  pro- 
gram to  re.-rult  and  provide  pretralnlng  for 
more  qualirled  young  men  and  w.>men  be- 
longing to  the  minority  groups,  for  the  police 
force  and  to  heljj  prepare  them  for  the  en- 
trance examinations 
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GRAND    JtTBT    HAfi    CA8B 

With  regard  to  the  specific  case  of  Lleuten- 

j  QlUlgan.  the  fact  Is  that  District  At- 
(^^ev  HogaJi  is  now  presenting  the  case  to 
^je  grand  Jury.  That  Jury  will  decide 
c&ether  reasonable  grounds  can  be  estab- 
ighed  for  a  criminal  prosecution. 
■  Lieutenant  Gllllgan  Is  now  on  sick  leave 
and  therefore  not  on  duty.  We  must  await 
•ne  decUlon  and  action  of  the  grand  Jury  ac- 
i^rdmg  to  proper  legal  procedure. 

Now  I  want  to  emphasize  that.  In  taking 
anv  of  the  steps  we  are  taJclng,  we  are  not 
bo«lng  or  surrendering  to  pressure.  We  will 
not  be  browbeaten  by  prophets  of  despair, 
or  bv  peddlers  of  hate,  or  by  those  who  thrive 
an  continued  frustration. 

We  win  ti.ke  resolute  action  unless  this 
::tv  Is  to  be  turned  Into  a  garrison  occupied 
bv  mllltiiry  forces  In  sufficient  numbers  to 
jian  every  block  and  project  and  tenement 
»;juse 

This  win  not-  we  will  not  come  to  that. 
The  situation  mu.st  be  met  with  a  wide  range 
of  assc>rtinent  of  steps  such  as  those  we  have 
determined  upon  after  Intensive  prolonged 
iad  prayerful  consideration. 

Mv  office  h;\s  been  In  constant  touch  with 
the  White  House  tliroughout  these  i>a8t  days. 
This  morning  President  Johnson  called  me 
and  spoke  to  me  at  some  length.  He  assured 
sie  and  authorized  me  to  state  that  the 
measures  he  had  directed  were  designed 
s.)le;y  to  assist,  support,  and  supplement 
wiut  we  are  already  doing  In  the  way  of 
meeting  the  threats  to  law  and  order. 

President  Johnson  had  instructed  Mr.  J. 
Edjtar  Hixiver  to  make  contact  with  both 
Palice  Conunl.ssloner  Murphy  and  myself.  He 
tis  been  In  touch  with  both  of  us  and  has 
supplied  Comml.ssloner  Murphy  with  certain 
iiiformation  which  is  of  greatest  interest  and 
•jie  to  us. 

.\nd  I  wish  at  this  point  to  express  my 
appreciation  and  the  appreciation  of  all 
r.ght-mlndod  citizens  of  New  York  to  Presi- 
dent Johnson  and  to  Mr.  J.  Edgar  Hoover 
ind  to  the  FederiU  Government  for  both  the 
actions  th.it  have  been  taken  and  the  under- 
s'^ndlng  attitudes  that  they  have  shown. 

SUM  MART    OF    ACTION 

Now  let  me  summarize  as  best  I  can  the 
actions  I  have  taken  and  the  orders  I  have 
given  since  my  return. 

1  I  have  prcKlalmed  and  directed  that 
ill  security  measures  which  can  and  must 
tie  taken  to  insure  peace  and  order  In  the 
i'ected  are.is  and  throughout  the  city  shall 
be  uiKen  promptly  and  effectively. 

2  1  have  directed  that  the  perpetrators  of 
violence  airalnst  the  persons  or  property  of 
tbe  Innocent,  or  of  the  police,  shall  be 
promptly  apprehended  and  handed  over  to 
the  courts  ui  Justice  as  provided  by  law. 

3  I  have  directed  that  the  security  forces 
:f  Commissioner  Murphy  go  full  speed  ahead 
»:th  the  recruitment  and  pretralnlng  of 
T.lnorlty  members  for  the  police  services. 

4  I  have  Instnicted  Commissioner  Mur- 
phy to  Insure  that  police  actions  against  per- 
sons beyond  the  requirements  of  duty  and 
performance  shall  be  guarded  against  and, 
where  occurring,  punished. 

3  I  shall  exercise  my  prerogative  to  re- 
view and  consider  cases  of  alleged  brutality 
on  the  basis  of  the  procedure  and  review 
machinery  presently  established  within  the 
police  department,  and  have  assigned 
Deputy  Mayor  Edward  Cavanagh  to  this 
function. 

I  have  broadened  his  function  to  Include 
the  receipt  reference,  and  review  of  all  sub- 
stai.tlul  [xjllce  brutality  complaints  that 
come  to  my  office 

I  refer  to  new  cases.  It  would  be  totally 
'■mpractlcal  and  Impossible  to  take  up  any 
cases  which  have  been  disposed  of. 


6.  I  have  been  assured  by  Commissioner 
Murphy  that  he  will  double  his  efforts  to 
establish  closer  liaison  with  the  minority 
communities,  and  will  meet  with  leader- 
ship elements  of  these  communities  In  their 
communities. 

7.  I.  myself,  will  continue  to  spend  much 
time  In  the  minority  communities  talking 
with  people  and  meeting  with  representa- 
tive groups  with  regard  to  their  problems. 

I  will  continue  to  encourage  the  heads 
of  my  departments  who  deal  with  the  prob- 
lems of  the  peoples  of  their  areas  to  do  like- 
wise. I  have  specifically  asked  Paul  Scre- 
vane as  poverty  ojjeratlons  coordinator  and 
head  of  the  poverty  operations  board  to  so 
dispose  himself. 

8.  Finally  I  have  directed  Mr.  Screvane 
and  the  poverty  operations  board  and  the 
poverty  council  to  step  up  these  programs 
which  win  Involve  and  engage  the  unem- 
ployed young  people  of  our  city  In  construc- 
tive counseling,  training,  and  work. 

Some  of  these  progranis,  of  course,  depend 
upon  Federal  funds,  which  have  not  yet  been 
made  available.  Our  Idle  young  people  must 
be  given  work  and  purpose.  There  Is  no 
alternative  or  substitute  for  this. 

9.  I  have  strongly  affirmed  and  pledged  my 
cooperation  of  Police  Commissioner  Murphy 
with  President  Johnson  and  Mr.  Hcx)ver  and 
the  FBI  In  all  matters  concerned  with  law, 
order,  Justice,  and  rights  In  New  York  City. 

THE    FIRST    STEPS 

These,  my  fellow  citizens,  are  the  direc- 
tions and  directives  I  have  given.  These  are 
first  steps.  There  will  be  others  on  the 
basis  of  need  and  experience. 

In  the  last  analysis,  law,  order  and  prog- 
ress are  up  to  the  people  themselves.  They 
must  want  It  with  all  their  hearts,  or  they 
will  not  truly  have  It.  They  must  respect  it 
with  all  of  their  souls,  or  it  will  be  taken 
from  them,  Just  as  liberty  and  individual 
rights  must  be  desired  and  respected. 

I  cannot  possibly  exaggerate  what  Is  at 
stake  here  for  the  minority  communities,  for 
the  public  at  large,  for  the  city  as  a  whole, 
for  the  cause  of  Justice  and  human  rights 
and  for  the  sake  of  our  country  in  the  eyes 
of  the  world. 

The  Nation  and  the  world  have  their  eyes 
on  New  York.  The  racists  In  the  South  and 
North  certainly  do.  Minority  groups  every- 
where do.     Africa  and  Asia  do. 

Indeed,  all  the  world  Is  watching  us.  We 
carry  the  deepest  responsibility  In  these 
hotirs  and  days  of  our  troubles. 

This  situation  will  not  yield  to  force  on 
the  part  of  government.  At  the  same  time 
I  am  aware  that  order  surely  cannot  be  re- 
stored by  surrender  to  unreasonable  demands 
on  the  part  of  protestors. 

Hoodlumlsm  must  be  brought  under  full 
control,  yet  the  proper  complaints  of  reason- 
able people  must  be  heeded  and  acted  upon. 

The  human  rights  of  every  Individual  must 
be  zealously  safeguarded.  Every  action  we 
are  taking  Is  to  do  the  fair,  the  reasonable, 
the  right  thing. 

GIVE  ME  YOUR   HAND 

Having  defined  these  goals,  and  purposes, 
what  more  can  I,  your  mayor,  say  except  to 
turn  to  each  one  of  you  In  your  homes,  on 
the  streets,  in  your  meeting  places,  in  the 
restaurants  and  bars  where  you  may  be  lis- 
tening to  appeal  to  each  one  of  you  to  give 
me  your  hand  and  help  In  this  critical 
situation. 

Let  us  turn  anger  Into  reason.  Let  us  turn 
despair  Into  hope.  By  moving  In  the  right 
direction  we  move  toward  a  high  new  ground 
of  order  and  safety  and  progress  and  Justice 
and  brotherhood. 

By  moving  In  the  wrong  direction  we  steer 
straight  Into  the  pit  of  chaos.     At  such  a 


point  we  need  not  only  the  help  of  each 
and  every  citizen  but  the  Inspiration  and 
guidance  of  He  who  Is  the  father  of  us  aU. 
I  look  to  Him  for  help  and  guidance  In  this 
situation. 

I  trust  that  each  of  you,  who  feels  as  I 
do  will  do  likewise. 

Thank  you. 


TRANSACTION   OP  ADDITIONAL 

ROUTINE  BUSINESS 

By  unanimous  consent,  the  following 
additional  routine  business  was  trans- 
acted: 


ADDITIONAL  REPORTS  OP 
COMMITTEES 

The  following  additional  reports  of 
committees  were  submitted : 

By  Mr.  MONRONEY,  from  the  Committee 
on  Appropriations,  with  amendments: 

H.R.  10723.  An  act  making  appropriations 
for  the  legislative  branch  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1965,  and  for  other  purposes 
(Rept.  No.  1239). 

By  Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia,  from  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance,  with  amendments: 

H.R.  10467.  An  act  to  continue  for  a  tem- 
porary period  certain  existing  rules  relating 
to  the  deductibility  of  accrued  vacation  pay 
(Rept.  No.  1240) . 


ADDITIONAL     BILLS     INTRODUCED 

The  following  additional  bills  were  in- 
troduced, read  the  first  time,  and,  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  second  time,  and 
referred  as  indicated: 

Bv  Mr.  HUMPHREY: 

S.  3031.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Arnold  May- 
nard  Carlson;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  HART: 

S.  3032.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code  of  1954  to  allow  an  exemption  for 
a  dependent  who  has  attained  age  65  without 
regard  to  the  amount  of  Income  of  such  de- 
pendent;  to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Hart  when  he  In- 
troduced the  above  bill,  which  appear  under 
a  separate  heading. ) 


EXEMPTION     FROM     INCOME     TAX 
POR  CERTAIN  DEPENDENTS 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  I  introduce 
a  bill,  ask  that  it  be  appropriately  re- 
ferred, and  that  it  be  printed  in  full  at 
this  point. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  the  bill  will  be  received 
and  appropriately  referred  and  will  be 
printed  in  full. 

Mr.  HART.  I  should  like  to  make  clear 
that  I  have  no  illusions  about  this  bill 
moving  in  this  session  of  Congress.  I 
have  introduced  it  in  the  belief  that  it 
may  bring  to  the  Congress  next  year  at 
a  much  earlier  date  a  department  report 
on  the  bill.  It  seeks  to  respond  to  a  very 
difficult  problem,  which  is  a  burden 
borne  by  a  number  of  people  In  this 
country;  namely,  in  the  case  of  a  child 
who  assists  in  the  supF>ort  of  a  parent 
and  that  parent  earns  more  than  $600  a 
year;    and   under  these  circumstances, 
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very  burdensome  medical  expenses  which 
the  child  may  pay  which  have  been  In- 
curred by  the  parent  with  only  limlt^^d 
deductibility  and  because  of  the  income 
of  the  parent  exceeding  $600  a  year,  it 
is  impossible  for  the  parent  to  be  claimed 
as  a  dependent  by  the  child 

I  would  hopt-  that  the  department 
would  be  able  to  have  a  report  for  the 
Congress  early  next  year  on  this  bill 

The  bill  <S  3032'  to  amend  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  allow  an 
exemption  for  a  deper^dent  who  has  at- 
tained age  65  without  reuard  to  tb.e 
amount  of  income  of  such  dependent. 
introduced  by  Mr  Hart,  wa.s  received, 
read  twice  by  its  title,  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Penance,  and  ordered  to 
be  printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows; 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Repre^entatif  e^  of  the  Untied  States  of 
America  m  Congrfi^  aM<femblfd.  That,  lai 
Section  151(e)  (li  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  1954  (relating  to  exemption  for  de- 
pendents i   Is  amended — 

(1)  by  strlliing  out  "or"  at  the  end  of 
subparagraph  i  A  r. 

(2)  by  strllclng  out  the  period  at  the  end 
of  subparagraph  (Bi  and  Inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  "    or";  and 

(3)  by  adding  Affer  subparagrfiph  iB)  the 
following  new  subparagraph 

"(C)  who  hiis  attained  the  age  of  65  at 
the  close  of  the  i-aletidar  year  in  which  the 
taxable  year  of  the  Uixp.iyer  begln.s  " 

(b)  Section  151  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  1954  is  amended  by  inserting  at  the 
end  thereof  a  new  subsection  as  follows 

"(f)  LiMfTATTii.vs  or  ExFMPTn'iNs  The 
exempttona  provided  for  in  subsections  ibi, 
(C).  and  id)  shall  not  be  ill.iwed  t4>  ,iny  tax- 
payer who  Is  claimed  iis  a  dependent  ot 
another  taxpavt-r  bv  reason  of  subsection 
(e)(l)(Ci" 

Sec,  2  The  amendments  made  by  this 
Act  shall  apply  to  taxable  years  beginning 
after  E>ecember  31,  1960 


NOTICES  OF  MOTIONS  TO  SUSPEND 
THE       RULE -AMENTAirTNTS       IX) 
LEGISLATIVE  BRANCH  APE^RfiPRI- 
ATION   BILL      A\!FNDMENTS    N(^S 
1139.  1140,  AND  1141' 

Mr,   MONRONEY   .submitted    the   fol- 
lowing notice  m  '.vriting: 
NoncK  or  iNTtNnoN  To  SX/'spcnd  tuf.  Kvi  rs 
BY    Mr    Monroney 

In  accordance  with  rv.l,-  XL,  of  the  Stand- 
ing Rules  of  the  Senate  I  hereby  give  notice 
In  writing  that  it  :.s  my  intention  to  move 
to  suspend  pam^'^nph  4  of  rule  XVI  for  the 
purpose  of  proposing  to  the  bill  iHR  10723) 
making  appropriations  for  the  legislative 
branch  for  the  hsral  year  ending  June  30, 
1965.  and  for  other  purposes  the  following 
amendment;  namely  on  page  16,  after  line  2. 
Insert  the  following 

jonfT    cOMMrrrrE    ov    REDrmoN    or    non- 

ESSCNTTAL      rFDERAL     EX  PE  N  D  rTtTlES 

For  an  amount  to  enable  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee on  Reduction  of  Nonessential  Federal 
Expenditures  t<j  carry  out  the  duties  Imposed 
upon  It  by  section  6<)l  i>f  the  Revenue  Act  of 
1941  (56  Stat  726 1,  to  remain  available  dur- 
ing the  existence  of  the  Committee,  $29  75<\ 
to  be  disbursed  by  the  Secretajy  of  the 
Senate. 

Mr.  MONRONEY  also  .submitted  an 
amendment   'No    1139',  intended  to  be 


proposed  by  him.  to  H  R    10723.  making 

iippropnation.s  for  the  legi.slative  branch 
for  the  fl.scal  year  ending  June  30.  1965. 
and  for  other  purposes,  which  was  or- 
dered to  lie  on  the  table  and  to  be  prinu-d 
For  text  of  amendment  referred  to. 
see  the  forevjoUiK  notice  > 

Mr  MONRONEY  also  submitted  the 
following  notice  in  writing 

Notice  or  Intention  To  8esrEND  the  Rules 
BY  Mr    Munroney 

In  accordance  with  rule  XL.  of  the  Stand- 
ing Rules  of  the  Senate,  I  hereby  give  notice 
in  writing  that  It  Is  my  intention  u>  move  to 
suspend  paragraph  4  of  rule  XV'I  for  the 
purpose  of  proposing  to  the  bill  i  H  R  10723  ■ 
making  appropriations  for  the  legislative 
branch  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1965,  and  for  other  purposes,  the  following 
aniendment;  namely,  on  page  18.  after  line 
11,  insert  the  following 

JOINT    ECONOMIC   COMMITTEE 

For  salaries  and  expenses  of  the  Joint  Eco- 
nomic Committee,  t235.0(X) 

Mr  MONRONEY  also  submitted  an 
amendment  'No  1140'.  intended  to  be 
pr<jpo.sed  bv  hun,  to  House  bill  10723. 
making  appropriations  for  the  legislative 
branch  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30,  1965.  and  for  other  purposes,  which 
was  ordered  to  he  on  the  table  and  to  be 
printed 

'For  text  of  amendment  referred  to 
see  the  foreuoink'  notice,  > 

Mr,  MONRONEY  also  submitted  the 
following  notice  in  writing: 

Notice  or  Intention  To  Suspend  Tut   Rules 
BY   Mr    Monronev 

In  accordance  with  rule  XL.  of  the  Stand- 
ing Rules  of  the  Senate.  I  hereby  give  notice 
in  writing  that  It  Is  my  intention  to  move  to 
suspend  paragraph  4  of  rule  XVI  for  the  pur- 
{X)se  of  proposing  to  the  bill  iHR  10723 1 
making  apprc.prlatlons  for  the  legislative 
branch  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
lyo.s,  and  for  other  purposes,  the  following 
amendment,  namely,  on  page  36.  after  line 
_'.  Insert  the  following 

"Sec  105  Commencing  with  the  quarterly 
period  beginning  on  July  1.  1964.  and  end- 
init  on  September  30.  1964,  and  for  each 
quarterly  period  thereafter,  the  Secretary  of 
the  Senate  and  the  Clerk  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  shall  compile,  and.  not  later 
than  sixty  days  following  the  close  of  the 
quarterly  period,  submit  to  the  Senate  and 
House  of  Representatives,  respectively,  and 
make  available  to  the  public.  In  lieu  of  the 
reports  and  information  required  by  sections 
60  to  63.  Inclusive,  of  the  Revised  Statutes,  as 
amended  (2  USC  102.  103,  104 1  and  S  Res 
139  Eighty-sixth  Congres.s.  a  report  funtnln- 
ing  .1  detailed  st.itement  by  Items,  of  the 
manner  In  which  appropriations  and  other 
funds  available  for  disbursement  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Senate  or  the  Clerk  of  the 
House  of  Representntlves  as  the  cjise  may  be 
have  been  expended  during  the  quarterly 
perUxl  covered  by  the  report  Including  il) 
the  name  of  every  person  to  whom  any  part 
of  such  appropriation  has  been  paid.  (2t 
If  for  anything  furnished,  the  quantity  and 
price  thereof,  i3)  If  for  services  rendered,  the 
nature  of  the  services,  the  time  employed 
aiid  the  name,  title,  and  specific  amount  paid 
to  each  person,  and  (4)  a  complete-  state- 
ment of  all  amounts  appropriated,  received 
or  expended,  and  any  utiexpended  balances 
Such  reports  shall  Include  the  Information 
contained  in  statements  of  accountability 
and   supporting   vouchers   submitted    to    the 


General  Accountlntj  Office  pursuant  to  th 
pr'ivlslons  of  section  117(ai  of  the  Budm. 
and  Accounting  Procedures  Act  of  1950  ,3,' 
rsc  67iaM.  Reports  required  to  be 
submitted  to  the  Senate  and  the  House  of 
Represei;tHtives  under  this  sectiun  shall  b« 
[irlnted  a.s  .Senate  and  H^iuse  documents  r*. 
spect  Ivel  V 

Section  117  of  the  Accounting  and  Audit- 
mg  Act  of  1950  '64  Stat,  837.  31  USC  67) 
Is  amended  as  follows: 

"By  adding  after  the  words  executlTe 
agency'  In  both  places  where  It  is  used  in 
subsection  (bi  the  words  "or  the  Architect  of 
the  Capitol'  and  by  adding  after  the  word 
■legislative'  In  the  provl.sn  the  words  'lother 
than  the  Architect  of  the  Capitol)  •" 

By  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  follow- 
ing new  subsection 

•■■(c)  The  Comptroller  General  In  auditing 
the  financial  transactions  of  the  Architect  of 
the  Capitol  shall  make  such  audlt.s  at  such 
times  as  he  may  deem  appropriate  For  the 
purpose  of  conducting  such  audits  the  pro- 
\lslons  of  section  313  of  the  Budget  and  Ac- 
countlm?  Act  1  42  Stat  26:  31  USC  54 1  shsU 
be  applicable  to  the  Architect  of  the  Capitol 
The  Comptroller  General  shall  report  to  the 
President  of  the  Senate  and  to  the  Speaker 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  the  results 
of  each  such  audit  All  such  reports  shall 
be  printed  as  Senate  documents  '  ■' 

Mr  MONRONEY  also  .submitted  ar. 
amendinenr  <  No  1141',  intended  to  be 
proposed  by  him,  to  HR  1072.'3,  mak- 
int.'  appropriations  for  the  loL:l,';latlve 
branch  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1965.  and  for  other  purposes,  which  was 
ordered  to  lie  on  the  table  and  to  be 
printed 

'For  text  of  amendment  referred  to, 
see  the  foreu'oinc  rvitice  • 


INDUSTRIAL  USE  OF  WHEAT  PROD- 
UCTS—ADDITIONAL rOSPONSOR 
OF   BILL 

Mr  HART  Mr  President,  yesterday 
I  introduced  S  3024.  a  bill  to  encourage 
industrial  use  of  wheat  products  In- 
advertently the  name  of  the  cospoiisor 
of  this  proposed  legislation  was  not 
placed  on  the  bill  when  it  was  filed 

I  ask  unanimous  con.sent  that  the 
junior  Senator  from  Delaware  IMr 
BoGGS 1  be  added  as  a  sponsor 

The  PRESIDING  OI-TTCER,  Without 
objection,  it  is  ,s()  ordered 
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DISCLOSURE  OF  FINANCIAL  INTER- 
EST AND  ENUMERATION  OF  CER- 
TAIN PROHIBITED  ACTIVITIES 

The  Senate  resumed  consideration  of 
Senate  Re.sulutKin  337.  di.sclosure  of 
financial  interest  and  enumeration  of 
certain  prohibited  activities 


ADJOURNMENT    UNTIL    MONDAY 

.  Mr  HUMPHREY  Mr  President,  if 
there  is  no  further  business  to  come  be- 
fore the  Senate.  I  move  that,  pursuant  to 
the  order  previously  entered,  the  Senate 
adjourn  until  Monday  at  noon 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  at 
6  ocl(X'k  and  8  minut<>s  p  m  >  the  Senate 
adjourned,  under  the  order  previously 
entertxi  until  Monday.  July  27,  1964.  at 
12  o  clock  meridian 


Racial  Rioting  in  New  York  City 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  STROM  THURMOND 

OF    SOUTH    CAROLINA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Fridau.  July  24,  1964 

Mr  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  the 
Nashville  Banner,  of  Nashville.  Tenn., 
pnnted  two  outstanding  editorials,  in  its 
July  22  and  July  23.  1964,  editions,  on 
the  recent  racial  rioting  in  New  York.  I 
commend  these  editorials  to  the  atten- 
tion of  my  colleagues,  and  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  they  be  printed  in  the 
Co^■GRESsION,^L  Record.  I  also  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  have  printed  with  these 
editorials  a  statement  on  the  same  sub- 
ect  today  which  I  issued  to  the  news 

media 

There  bein^   no  objection,  the  state- 
ment and  the  editorials  were  ordered  to 
be  printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 
Statement    by    Senator    Strom    THtJKMOND, 

DE^^«.R.^T,    of    South    Carolina,    on    New 

York   Rioting 

The  riiiting  and  violence  In  Harlem  and 
Brn  k:yi'.  is  nio.st  regrettable.  It  does  seem, 
however.  t<>  have  fix'used  attention  for  the 
5rst  time  ><t\  the  key  role  which  Communists 
have  been  playing  in  racial  disturbances  In 
CIS  country  For  the  past  few  years  I  have 
been  requesting  that  the  Congress  investi- 
gate the  Communist  infiltration  of  the  mill- 
taut  civil  right,s  organizations,  but  my  re- 
quest,s  have  fullen  on  deaf  ears  and  my  evi- 
dence tgnnred. 

Now  that  we  have  major  race  riots  in  New 
Trk,  however,  the  Communist  connection 
has  been  recognized  even  by  the  very  liberal 
mayor  vt  New  York  City,  The  President  has 
even  ordered  FBI  agents  there  to  investigate. 

The  difficulty  with  controlling  these  Com- 
mumst-instlgated  riots  In  the  North  lies  In 
the  fact  that  our  national  leaders  have  en- 
rcuraged  lawlessne.^-s  and  civil  disobedience, 
and  this  ha.s  boon  permitted  to  go  too  far 
ur.der  Comnninlst  Inspiration  and  direction. 
Down  home  this  is  better  known  as  the  chick- 
ens coming  home  to  roost. 

Smiarers  Know:  Without  Police  on  the 
Job,  Anarchy  Would  Prevail 

Why  the  disparagement  of  policemen,  aa 
such  the  alrno,st  spontiuieous  outbreak  of 
V  Kill  :i.s.s,iult  and  Wild-eyed  accusation  dero- 
gating that  profession  ajid  men  filling  it? 

It  is  a  question  needing  answer  because 
it  is  happening  throughout  America  •  •  • 
in  city  after  city:  iis  a  ciunpalgn  of  cultivated 
opprobrivmi 

New  'i'drk  right  now  Is  exhibit  A  of  that — 
Harletn  a  battleground,  and  in  the  ensuing 
pandenionlimi  chajges  hurled,  echoing  the 
Conimutn.st  Dully  Worker,  that  the  police 
pruUHtmg  that  city  from  massive  bloody 
riot  lire  .t  ■■gestapo." 

What  u  the  motive  behind  this  attempted 
breiikdown  of  public  respect  and  confidence 
and  clvUhm  morale'' 

It  Is  because  they  wear  the  badge  signi- 
fying law  enforcement  authority,  and  are — 
at  the  conmiunity  level — the  first  line  of  de- 
fense ag.iinst  crime  iuid  civil  disturbance, 
that  pi>lice  departments  the  Nation  over 
have  been  subjected  to  this  flannel-mouth 
abu.se 

T)iough  they  are  the  Immediate  present 
tareet,  they  aren't  the  first  to  be  in  that 
;ine  of  fire      Tlie  National  Guard   In  State 


after  State — and  collectively — has  been 
assailed  by  groups  bent  on  Its  dismantle- 
ment. The  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation, 
chief  Instrument  of  the  Nation's  Internal 
security,  has  undergone  continuous  potshots 
from  the  far  left.  For  If  these  agencies  were 
discredited,  removed  or  straltjacketed.  the 
last  barriers  to  anarchy  would  have  fallen. 

Police  departments,  composed  of  these 
men — for  the  overwhelming  most  part,  men 
dedicated  and  trained  for  their  vital  assign- 
ment— protect  their  respective  cities  from 
lawlessness.  Their  Job  is  public  safety,  day 
and  night. 

Yet  when  in  the  line  of  duty  they  enforce 
the  law  and  bag  an  offender,  all  too  many 
times  some  mawkish  sob-sister  element,  male 
or  female,  throws  In.  in  his  behalf,  the  crying 
towel,  and  he  goes  his  wrist-tapped  way 
rejoicing.  Or  in  the  present  game  of  war- 
In-the-streets,  where  lives,  property,  and 
order  Itself  are  at  stake,  policemen  enforcing 
the  law  are  accused  of  "brutality," 

"Brutality?"  Nuts,  You  don't  subdue 
hordes  of  street  lighters,  armed  with  clubs 
and  bricks,  rifles,  and  Molotov  cocktails,  by 
expressions  of  pretty-please  and  appeals  to 
sweet  reason. 

Throughout  this  era  of  mass  upheaval — In 
community  after  community,  and  coast  to 
coast — policemen  have  leaned  over  backward 
to  avoid  roughhouse  treatment  of  miscreants. 
from  adolescents  to  their  elders.  They  have. 
In  the  main,  shown  remarkable  restraint,  as 
acknowledged  time  after  time  by  law-abiding 
citizens — Irrespective  of  race — in  the  com- 
munities Involved, 

The  deliberate  effort  to  derogate  police 
departments,  as  such,  needs  public  atten- 
tion— for  it  serves  no  American  purpose.  It 
fits,  rather,  the  designs  of  those  bent  on 
feeding  the  flames  of  conflict;  and  is  a  strat- 
agem, whether  or  not  all  realize  it.  playing 
Into  the  hands  of  the  enemy. 

Breaking  down  respect  for  authority  Is 
step  1  of  a  free  nation's  decline  and  fall. 

Whether  that  disrespect  stems  from  disre- 
gard of  the  parental  obligation,  or  laxity  at 
a  subsequent  level — up  to  and  Including  the 
area  of  public  authority — it  doesn't  build  re- 
sponsible citizenship,  but  makes  both  scofif- 
laws  and  outlaws.  It  is  with  these,  of  what- 
ever degree,  that  policemen  must  cope. 

The  shifting  tide  of  pressures  and  circum- 
stances has  tended  in  recent  years  to  obscure 
the  precise  line  defining  areas  of  contem- 
porary law  enforcement  responsibUlty.  In 
that  pattern  of  change.  Itself  making  for 
some  confusion,  the  trend  has  been  to  State. 
and  Increasingly  to  Federal  direction,  with 
priorities  hardly  calculated  to  enhance  the 
status  of  local  authority. 

Still  there  are  situations — local.  Instant 
emergencies  among  them — demanding  ready 
law  enforcement  action  at  the  local  level. 

That  Is  the  area  of  responsibility  for  the 
police  departments  in  question.  They  are 
there.  They  are  on  the  job.  Had  they  failed. 
In  Instance  after  instance,  anarchy  would 
already  have  prevailed. 

Earned  confidence  In  America's  policemen 
is  a  prerequisite  of  public  security — and  they 
deserve  better  than  public  surrender  to  the 
chant  of  ax  grinders  out  on  a  mission  of 
their  own  to  undermine  this  major  agency 
of  protection. 


Documenting  the  Obviovs:  A  Communist 
BOASTS  OF  His  Role  in  Harlem 

If — despite  strong  evidences — there  re- 
mained any  measure  of  doubt  in  any  "lib- 
eral" mind  that  communism  was  inciting, 
implementing  and  to  a  great  extent  direct- 
ing racial  conflict,  the  bald  assertion  of  a 
self-confessed  Red  about  his  part  in  it.  in 
Harlem,  must  have  disposed  of  that  doubt, 

"Yes,"  said  William  Epton,  in  a  televised 
Interview  there,  "I  am  a  Communist." 


"Yes,"  he  said,  his  Harlem  Defense  Coun- 
cil has  organized  the  area  block  by  block, 
"to  defend  themselves  against  attacks  by 
police,"  Yes,  his  outfit  did  print  and  cir- 
culate the  "Wanted  for  Murder"  pamphlets 
against  Police  Lt.  Thomas  Gllllgan, 

That  boastful  acknowledgment  takes  the 
whole  business  out  of  the  realm  of  specula- 
tion, and  points  at  it  the  finger  of  fact. 

It  underscores  the  general  premise  1  cached 
long  ago  by  the  FBI^ — the  enlightened  warn- 
ing, specifically,  of  Director  J.  Edgar  Hoover, 
that  Communists  were  penetrating  and  ex- 
ploiting these  movements.  And  it  is  exactly 
to  ascertain  the  full  facts  of  this  present 
climatic  case  that  the  Federal  Bureau  is 
doublechecklng  the  roots  of  conspiracy  In 
Harlem, 

Firebrands  of  civil  Insurrection  don't  like 
the  FBI,  Along  with  all  police  departments, 
North  and  South,  the  Federal  Bureau  of  In- 
vestigation Is  their  target  of  wild  verbal 
assault:  the  malicious  intent  being  disrup- 
tion of  public  confidence  preliminary  to  a 
breakdown   of  law  and  order. 

The  Communists  here,  and  the  Russians 
as  far  away  as  Moscow,  are  up  to  their  usual 
tactics  of  blaming  conservatives — in  this 
case,  the  candidacy  of  Barry  Goldwateh — 
for  the  violence  occurring.  The  party  organ, 
Izvestla.  did  that  yesterday. 

That  is  what  they  did  8  months  ago,  in 
the  Infamous  allegation  that  it  was  "right- 
wingers"  who  were  guilty  in  the  murder  of 
President  Kennedy — though  the  assassin 
was  a  Communist  sympathizer  and  dedi- 
cated disciple  of  Fidel  Castro. 

The  facts  speak  for  themselves,  and  did 
already  before  William  Epton  took  to  the 
television  airwaves  to  identify  his  party's  role 
in  the  movement,  loud  and  clear. 

Leech-like,  they  attach  themselves  to  any 
operation  that  lends  itself — wittingly  or  un- 
wittingly— to  manipulation  and  fomentation 
by  their  devices. 

Communist  leaders  have  been  seen  at  vari- 
ous hate  rallies,  and  have  taken  part  In  turn- 
ing crowds  Into  frenzied  mobs  bent  on  vio- 
lence and  destruction, 

FBI  agents  working  with  the  city's  police 
are  investigating  to  determine  if  Federal  law 
has  been  violated. 

There  can  be  no  element  of  doubt  concern- 
ing the  sponsorship  of  civil  Insurrection,  and 
terrorism  gripping  the  Nation's  major  city, 
with  battles  in  its  streets. 

Outright  Communists,  pinkos,  and  stooges 
have  Infiltrated,  along  with  other  organiza- 
tions, such  outfits  as  the  Black  Nationalist 
movement,  an  organization  dedicated  to  vio- 
lence and  race-baiting. 

As  a  result.  Harlem  became  a  dark  and 
bloody  battleground.  With  the  aid  and  com- 
fort of  the  Reds  the  hate  mongers  are  vielng 
for  leadership,  hoping  to  depose  the  more 
moderate  elements  whose  principal  appeal 
has  been  based  on  the  doctrine  of  non- 
violence. 

The  oldest  and  largest  Negro  organization, 
the  National  Association  for  the  Advance- 
ment of  Colored  People,  has  deplored  the 
tactics  of  the  activist  Black  Muslims  and 
other  groups  of  similar  stripe.  These  NAACP 
leaders  know  that  the  entire  civil  rights  pro- 
gram is  being  Jeopardized  by  the  New  York 
warfare. 

The  Communists  are  not  interested  In  any- 
one's civil  rights.  They  thrive  on  trouble. 
The  Inflammatory  race  situation  In  New  York 
and  elsewhere  provides  the  Reds  a  forum 
from  which  they  can  Incite  the  easily  led  to 
violence  against  constituted  authority;  In 
the  New  York  case,  the  police  force  has  be- 
come "the  enemy,"  subjected  to  physical 
abuse  and  vile  language. 

It  long  has  been  suspected  that  the  Reds 
have  used  racial  trouble  to  further  their 
cause.  Now.  it  has  become  a  documented 
fact. 
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Monday,  Jri  v  27,  VMM 

The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 
The  Chaplain,  Rev  Bernard  Braskamp, 
D  D.,  oflfereid  the  following  prayer : 

Job  22:  21:  Acquaint  now  thyself  with 
Him,  and  be  at  peace:  thereby  good  shall 
come  unto  Thee 

Almighty  God.  who  hast  been  our  help 
in  ages  past  and  art  our  hope  for  years 
to  come,  we  rejoice  that  Thou  art  able 
and  willing  to  make  our  minds  and  hearts 
the  dwelling  place  of  Thy  peace  and 
power. 

We  pray  that  we  may  have  that  cou- 
rapeous  and  conquering;  spirit  which 
knows  how  to  meet  and  master  all  the 
mountains  of  doubt  and  difficulty,  of 
fear  and  frustration,  of  trial  and  tribu- 
lation. 

Grant  unto  us  a  greater  feelins?  of 
sympathy  for  the  sufferini;  and  sorrow- 
ing and  make  us  eager  to  share  our  bless- 
ings with  all  Thy  needy  children 

Guide  us  with  Thy  coun:iel  during  the 
deliberations  and  decisions  of  this  day 
and  may  we  seek  to  establish  among  the 
members  of  the  human  family  a  happier 
and  more  peaceful  relationship. 

Hear  us  in  the  name  of  the  Prince  of 
Peace.    Amen. 


H  R  8746 
A     Ru6s , 

H  R  9063 
Oc.  iber    24. 


July  27 

An    act    for    the   relief    of   Roger      GRrENING.  Mr.  KCCHEI.,    and  Mr  Allott 

t<j  be  the  conferees  on  the  part  of  thp 
Senate. 


THE  JOURN.\L 


The  Jovimal  of  the  proceedings  of 
Thursday.  July  23,  1964.  was  read  and 
approved. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr. 
Arrington.  one  of  Its  clerks,  announced 
that  the  Senate  had  passed  without 
amendment  bills  of  the  House  of  the 
following  titles: 

H.R.  248.  An  act  U)  amend  section  801  of 
title  38,  United  States  Code,  to  provide  assUt- 
ance  In  acquiring  specially  adapted  housing 
for  certain  blind  veterans  who  have  suffered 
the  loss  or  loss  of  use  uf  a  lower  extremity; 

H.R.  1743.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  the 
Wetzel  County  Hospital,  New  Martinsville. 
W   Va.; 

H.R.  3220.  An  act  for  the  relief  or  Hugh  M 
Brady; 

H.R.  3757.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Wltold 
A  Lanowskl; 

HR.  4601.  An  act  f  t  the  relief  of  An- 
thony F.  Bernardo  and  Ambrose  A.  Cerrlto; 

HR.  5814.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Nor- 
man R.  Tharp; 

H  R.  6442.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Jasper  E. 
Tate: 

H  R.  6652.  An  act  to  a\ithor!ze  the  Admin- 
istrator of  Veterans"  .AtTalrs  to  sell  at  prices 
which  he  determines  to  be  reasonable  direct 
loans  made  to  veteran.s  under  chapter  .37. 
title  38.  United  States  Code; 

H  R.  6882  An  act  for  the  relief  of  the  Ma- 
loney  Bros.  Nursery  Co  ,  Inc  ; 

H  R.  7346.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  certain 
offlcers  and  employees  of  the  US  Public 
Health  Service; 

H.R.  8184.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs  Blanton  Darbro; 

H.R.  8415.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  MaJ. 
Keith  K.  Lund; 

HR.  8479.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Geor- 
gette D.  Caakle; 

H  R.  8708.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Eugene 
R.  Woo«ter,  Jr.; 


An  act  to  amend  the  act  of 
1951  (65  Stat  6:U,  40  USC 
193i  n  I  -I  w  I  I .  as  amended,  relating  to  the  po- 
licing of  the  buildings  and  grounds  of  the 
Smithsonian  Institution  and  its  constituent 
bureaus. 

HR  9199.  An  art  for  the  relief  of  CWO 
.St<iniey  L.   Harney. 

H  R  9280  An  act  for  the  relief  of  I>)nald 
J    Kent, 

H  R  9615  An  act  for  the  relief  of  John  A 
Per.dta: 

H  R  9764  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Anne  S 
Henkel.    and 

H  R  10066  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Ji>e  C 
Oden 

The  message  aJso  announced  that  the 
Senate  had  passed  bills  and  Cdncurrent 
resolutions  of  the  following  titles,  in 
which  the  concurrence  of  the  Hou.se  is 
requested: 

S  808  An  act  to  amend  the  act  entitled 
"An  act  to  authorize  the  setting  aside  of  an 
area  within  the  Canal  Zone  to  preserve  and 
conserve  lis  natural  features  for  scientific 
study,  for  providing  and  maintaining  facili- 
ties for  such  study,  and  for  other  purposes," 
approved  July  2,  1940; 

S.  1626.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Jack  C 
Winn.  Jr  ; 

S.  1640  An  act  for  the  relief  of  certain  em- 
ployees of  the  Alaska  Railroad; 

S.  1991.  An  act  to  charter  by  act  of  Con- 
gress the  National  Tropical  BoUnlcal  Gar- 
den, 

.S  206.3  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Honorata 
A    VU,i  de  N.irra, 

b  2602  An  act  to  amend  Public  Law  722  of 
the  7yth  Congress,  and  Public  Law  85  935. 
relating  to  the  National  Air  Museum  of  the 
Smithsonian  Institution; 

S.  2642  An  act  to  mobilize  the  human  and 
financial  resources  of  the  Nation  to  combat 
poverty  in  the  United  Stales. 

S  2950  An  act  to  authorize  the  mint  to 
Inscribe  the  flg\ire  "1964"  on  all  coins  minted 
until  adequate  supplies  of  coins  are  avail- 
able; 

S  Con.  Res  78.  Concurrent  resolution  au- 
thorizing the  printing  of  the  report  of  the 
meeting  of  the  American  Instr\ictors  of  the 
Deaf  as  a  Senate  document  and  providing  for 
additional  copies, 

S.  Con.  Res  83  Concurrent  resolution  to 
authorize  the  printing  of  additional  copies 
of  the  hearings  on  Interagency  coordination 
In  envlronmentj.1  hfiz<irds  i  pesticides) ,  piirt 
I  I  Including  exhibits); 

S  Con  Res  87.  Concurrent  resolution  to 
print  additional  copies  of  a  committee  print 
of  the  Committee  on  Government  Operations 
entitled  "Catalog  of  Federal  Aids  Ui  SUttos 
and  I-ocal  Governments"; 

S  Con  Res  88  Concurrent  resolution  au- 
thorizing the  printing  of  additional  copies  of 
the  committee  print  entitled  "A  Report  of  a 
Study  of  US  Foreign  Aid  In  10  Middle  E.ist- 
ern  and  -African  Countries";  and 

S  Con  Res  90  Concurrent  resolution  to 
print  additional  copies  of  volumes  1  and  2 
of  selected  readings  In  employment  and  man- 
power, of  a  committee  print  series. 

The  me.ssago  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  disagrees  w  the  amendments  of 
the  House  to  the  bill  iS.  2881  >  entitled 
"An  act  to  amend  the  Alaska  Omnibus 
Act  to  provide  a.s,sistance  to  the  State  of 
Alaska  for  the  reconstruction  of  area.s 
damaged  by  the  earthquake  of  March 
1964  and  subsequent  seismic  waves,  and 
for  other  purpo.ses,"  requests  a  confer- 
ence with  the  Hou.se  on  the  disagreeing 
votes  of  the  two  Houses  thereon,  and  ap- 
points   Mr.    Jackson.    Mr.    Bible.    Mr. 


PRAISE  DUE  US    TEAM  IN  OAS 

Mr  ROGERS  of  Horida.  Mr.  Speaker 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  my  remark.s. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
florida''  ™ 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, the  Organization  of  American  States 
has  just  voted  the  strongest  anti-Castro 
measures  adopted  during  the  Communist 
regime  in  Cuba.  The  action  taken  by 
the  OAS  Kives  Americans  of  b<^)th  conti- 
nents renewed  confidence  in  this  inter- 
American  organization,  and  proves  that 
Fidel  Castro's  brand  of  communism  Is 
not  meeting  with  success  in  this  part  of 
the  world.  It  also  shows  the  strength 
of  freedom  in  Latin  America,  and  that 
infernational  communism  will  have  no 
place  among  the  OAS  member  states. 

But  credit  is  particularly  due  the  U5. 
representatives  to  the  0.'\S.  That  dele- 
gation, which  included  Secretarj'  of 
State  Dean  Rusk,  Assistant  Secretary 
Thomas  Mann,  and  Amba.s.sador  Ells- 
worth Bunker,  did  a  fine  job  represent- 
ing the  U.S.  position  of  further  Lsolatlng 
Communist  Castro,  and  .seeing  these 
U  S -backed  .sanctloits  adopted. 

The  measure  themselves  are  particu- 
larly significant,  and  will  do  much  to 
quarantine  the  Cuban  dictator.  Shortly 
after  Castro  came  to  power,  I  began  urg- 
ing that  a  trade  boycott  be  instituted  by 
the  nations  of  this  hemisphere,  along 
with  an  end  to  dljilomatlc  relations  by 
the  nations  of  the  hemisphere  and  Com- 
munist Cuba,  as  the  best  means  of  plac- 
ing Castro  in  solitary  confinement. 
Progress  has  been  made,  and  I  feel  cer- 
tain that  with  continued  cooperation 
between  the  United  States  and  Latin 
America,  the  cancer  of  the  Caribbean, 
communism  in  Cuba,  can  be  removed. 


DISTRICT  OP  COLUMBIA  BUSINESS 

The  SPEAKER.  This  is  District  of 
Columbia  day.  The  Chair  recognizes 
thi-  gentleman  from  South  Carolina  I  Mr. 
McMillan',  chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  the  District  of  Columbia. 


STANDARD  WEIGHTS  AND  MEAS- 
LTIES  FOR  THE  DISTRICT  OF 
COLUMBL^ 

Mr.  MCMILLAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  con.sent  to  take  from  the 
Speaker's  table  the  bill  'HR  6413 >  to 
amend  the  act  approved  March  3,  1921, 
as  amended,  establishing  standard 
weights  and  measures  for  the  District  of 
Columbia,  and  for  other  purposes,  with 
a  Senate  amendment  thereto,  and  con- 
cur in  the  Senate  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  ^le  bill. 

The  Clerk  read  the  SenateNamend- 
ment,  as  follows: 

Page  2,  line  6,  after  "if"  insert:  "thVnet 
contents  of  each  such  package  are  c'eatly 
and  permanently  marked  thereon  and  If  the 
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labeling  of  the  package  conforms  with  the 
requirements  of  this  Act  or". 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  South 
Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr  MCMILLAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
purpose  of  this  bill  is  to  permit  the  pack- 
aging of  smaller  quantities  of  milk,  ice 
cream,  and  other  dairy  products  than  is 
permissible  under  present  law.  Under 
modern  methods,  dairies  are  able  to 
package  milk  and  ice  cream  in  very 
small  amounts,  and  there  is  demand  for 
such  packaging  on  today's  market. 

Present  law  forbids  the  sale  of  milk  in 
containers  smaller  than  1  gill  in  capac- 
ity. For  this  reason,  It  is  necessary  for 
restaurants  and  other  food  service 
establishments  to  fill  individual  1 -ounce 
containers  from  bulk  packages  in  order 
to  provide  individual  servings  of  cream 
or  half-and-half  with  coffee  servings. 
We  are  informed  that  the  District  of 
Columbia  Department  of  Public  Health 
does  not  approve  this  practice,  as  un- 
sanitary conditions  often  result  from  the 
refilling  of  used  containers,  salvaging  of 
partially  used  servings,  and  exposure  of 
open  servings. 

If  this  proposed  legislation  is  enacted, 
the  local  dairies  propose  to  produce 
small,  individual  packages  of  plastic- 
covered  paper,  sealed,  containing  an 
amount  of  cream  or  half-and-half  suit- 
able for  serving  with  coffee. 

Under  the  provisions  of  the  bill  as 
amended  by  the  Senate,  the  dairies  will 
have  the  option  of  labeling  each  con- 
tainer filled  with  cream  or  half-and- 
half  with  the  actual  net  contents,  or, 
alternatively,  of  packaging  two  or  more 
of  such  identical  containers  in  a  larger 
package  and  labeling  such  container 
with  the  total  contents.  'When  the  lat- 
ter packaging  technique  is  used,  the 
actual  labeling  of  each  individual  unit 
with  the  net  contents  will  not  be 
required. 

These  two  alternative  methods  of  pack- 
aging appear  to  be  compatible  with  the 
existing  packaging  processes  of  the 
dairies  and  will  not  require  the  indus- 
try to  make  any  extensive  modification 
of  their  packaging  techniques  and  equip- 
ment. Equally  important,  it  is  the  view 
of  the  committee  that  these  packaging 
provisions  of  the  bill  will  benefit  and 
protect  the  public  as  the  actual  packag- 
ing of  the  container  with  the  dairy  fluid 
product  will  be  supervised  and  accom- 
plished in  an  environment  that  main- 
tains high  standards  of  sanitation. 

The  bill,  as  amended  by  the  Senate, 
is  supported  by  the  District  of  Columbia 
government. 

The  bill  passed  the  House  without 
objection,  and  the  House  Committee  on 
the  District  of  Columbia  concurs  in  the 
Senate  amendment. 

The  Senate  amendment  was  concurred 
in. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table.  

EXEMPTION    OP  THE    WOODROW 
WILSON  HOUSE  FROM  TAXATION 

Mr.  MCMILLAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  j^eld 
to  the  gentleman  from  Alabama   [Mr. 
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HuDDLESTON],  to  Call  up  a  bill  from  his 
subcommittee. 

Mr.  HUDDLESTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  by 
direction  of  the  Committee  on  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  I  call  up  the  bill  (H.R. 
9975)  to  exempt  from  taxation  certain 
property  of  the  National  Trust  for  His- 
toric Preservation  in  the  United  States 
in  the  District  of  Columbia,  and  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  bill  be  con- 
sidered in  the  House  as  in  Committee 
of  the  Whole. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Alabama? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  cer- 
tain property  in  the  District  of  Columbia 
described  as  lots  numbered  36  and  37  in 
square  numbered  2,517,  as  recorded  In  the 
office  of  the  Surveyor' of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia In  liber  64,  at  folio  69,  together  with 
the  improvements  thereon  and  the  furnish- 
ings therein,  being  premises  numbered  2340 
8  Street  Northwest,  known  as  the  'Woodrow 
Wilson  House,  owned  by  the  National  Trust 
for  Historic  Preservation  in  the  United 
States,  a  corporation  chartered  by  Act  of 
Congress  approved  October  26,  1949,  be  ex- 
empt from  all  taxation,  so  long  as  the  same 
1b  used  In  carrying  on  the  purposes  and 
activities  of  the  National  Trust  for  Historic 
Preservation  In  the  United  States,  and  Is 
not  used  for  commercial  purposes,  subject 
to  the  provisions  of  sections  2,  3,  and  5  of 
the  Act  entitled  "An  Act  to  define  the  real 
property  exempt  from  taxation  In  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia",  approved  December  24, 
1942  (66  Stat.  1091;  DC.  Code,  sees.  47- 
801c  and  47-801e).  Use  of  the  premises 
by  agencies  of  the  United  States  of  America 
or  by  any  organization  exempt  from  Federal 
Income  taxation  for  museum  purposes  or  con- 
ference accommodations  shall  not  affect  the 
exemption  from  taxation  provided  for  herein. 
Any  real  estate  taxes,  penalties,  or  Interest 
on  the  aforesaid  property  which  may  be  due 
to  the  District  of  Columbia  with  respect  to 
periods  after  the  death  of  Mrs.  Woodrow 
WUson  on  December  28,  1961,  shall  be  abated. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment: 

Page  2,  beginning  In  line  13,  strike  out  the 
last  sentence. 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

Mr.  HUDDLESTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Recorl. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Alabama? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HUDDLESTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
purpose  of  H.R.  9975,  as  set  forth  in 
House  Report  No.  1573,  is  to  exempt 
from  all  taxation  real  property  de- 
scribed as  lots  36  and  37  in  square  2517, 
located  at  2340  S  Street  NW.,  in  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia.  This  property  is 
known  as  the  Woodrow  Wilson  House, 
and  this  exemption  from  taxation  would 
prevail  as  long  as  the  property  is  owned 
and  occupied  by  the  National  Trust  for 
Historic  Preservation  in  the  United 
States  and  is  used  In  carrying  on  the  pur- 
poses and  activities  of  this  organization, 
and  not  for  any  commercial  purposes. 


BACKGROUND 


President  and  Mrs.  Wilson  purchased 
this  property  in  1920,  and  made  it  their 
home  when  they  left  the  White  House 
in  the  following  year.  President  Wilson 
lived  there  until  he  died  in  1924. 

Mrs.  Wilson  continued  to  reside  in  the 
house  until  her  death  in  1961.  In  1954, 
she  expressed  a  desire  to  have  the  house 
preserved  as  a  memorial  to  President 
Wilson,  and  to  this  end  she  entered  into 
an  agreement  in  that  year  whereby  she 
gave  title  to  the  iiouse  to  the  National 
Trust  for  Historic  Preservation,  reserv- 
ing only  the  right  to  live  in  the  house 
for  the  remainder  of  her  lifetime.  Also, 
she  agreed  to  establish  an  endowment 
of  some  $250,000,  the  income  from  which 
is  to  help  defray  the  expenses  of  main- 
taining this  property  as  a  historic  shrine 
for  the  benefit  of  the  public.  At  the  same 
time,  the  lot  adjoining  the  house,  de- 
scribed as  parcel  37,  was  given  to  the 
National  Trust  by  Mr.  Bernard  Baruch, 
in  order  to  protect  the  house  from  en- 
croachment on  the  west. 

In  accordance  with  the  terms  of  the 
indenture  between  Mrs.  Wilson  and  the 
National  Trust,  this  organization  opened 
the  house  to  the  public  on  October  23, 
1963. 

At  a  public  hearing  conducted  on  June 
26,  1964,  officials  of  the  National  Trust 
for  Historic  Preservation  testified  that 
their  proposed  budget  for  the  coming 
year  in  connection  with  the  Woodrow 
Wilson  House  calls  for  $14,000  for  oper- 
ating expenses,  plus  approximately 
$4,000  for  capital  improvements.  The 
officers  of  the  National  Trust  believe  that 
the  income  from  Mrs.  Wilson's  endow- 
ment, plus  the  admission  charges  of  50 
cents  per  visitor,  will  enable  the  trust  to 
meet  these  expanses.  Your  committee  is 
informed,  however,  that  this  income  will 
not  be  sufficient  to  provide  for  payment 
of  the  District  of  Columbia  real  estate 
tax  on  the  property,  which  presently 
amounts  to  $3,143.56  per  year,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  operating  expenses. 

During  the  brief  p>eriod  since  the 
Woodrow  Wilson  House  has  been  opened 
to  the  public,  more  than  5,000  people 
have  visited  the  house,  including  school 
children  and  adults  from  all  parts  of  the 
United  States  and  from  abroad.  Among 
the  objects  on  display  are  the  Bible  that 
President  Wilson  used  for  his  first  in- 
auguration, the  flag  of  the  League  of  Na- 
tions, President's  Wilson's  clothing  and 
other  personal  effects,  and  a  complete  li- 
brary of  his  writings  as  well  as  books  on 
President  Wilson  which  are  available  to 
scholars  and  students.  In  short,  this 
house  contains  the  largest  collection  of 
Wilson  memorabilia  objects  in  this  coun- 
try. Your  committee  is  advised  that  the 
trust  has  title  to  all  of  these  objects  as 
well  as  to  the  property  itself. 

REASONS    FOR    THE    BILL 

The  National  Trust  for  Historic  Pres- 
ervation in  the  United  States  is  a  chari- 
table, educational,  nonproflt  corporation 
created  by  an  act  of  Congress  on  Octo- 
ber 26,  1949  (Public  Law  81-408,  63  Stat. 
927) .  In  general,  the  purpose  of  this  act 
was  to  further  the  congressional  policy 
of  providing  for  the  preservation  of  his- 
toric   American  sites,  buildings,  objects. 
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and  antiquities  of  national  historical  sig- 
nificance. 

As  provided  in  this  statute,  one  pur- 
pose of  the  National  Tru.st  is  to  receive 
donations  of  sites,  buildintis.  and  objects 
significant  In  American  hi.story  and  cul- 
ture, and  to  preserve  and  admini.ster 
them  for  the  public  benefit  It  receives 
no  Federal  funds 

This  organization  owns  and  maintains 
theShadows-on-the-  Teche  in  Louisiana. 
Woodlawn  Plantation  in  Virginia,  and 
Casa  Amesti  in  California  In  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  m  addition  to  the 
Woodrow  Wilson  House,  the  National 
Trust  maintains  the  Decatur  Hou.se  at 
748  Jackson  Place  NW  ,  near  the  Whit** 
House.  This  latter  property  was  ex- 
empted from  District  of  Cnlumbta  ^axes 
on  July  3.  1957.  by  Public  Law  85-80  71 
Stat.  275). 

The  Woodrow  Wil.son  House  serves  a 
purpose  similar  to  the  Decatur  Hou.se  m 
preserving  an  historic  shrine  for  the 
benefit  of  the  public,  and  no  other  me- 
morial to  the  distinguished  World  War  I 
President  exists  m  the  Nation  s  Capital 
There  is  ample  precedent  for  the  assist- 
ance it  seeks  through  the  medium  of  ex- 
emption from  District  of  Columbia  real 
estate  tax,  since  no  le.ss  than  :i.5  other 
properties  belonginK  to  nonprofit  ortjan;- 
zations  of  various  types  have  been  so 
exempted  by  special  acts  of  Congress 
The  latest  of  these  acts  was  approved  in 
the  87th  Congress 

For  these  reasons,  your  committee  feels 
that  the  exemption  of  Wcxxirow  Wilson 
House,  an  Important  and  significant  part 
of  our  national  heritage,  fmm  the  Di.s- 
trict  of  Columbia  real  estate  taxes  is  jus- 
tified and  in  the  public  interest. 

Mr.  SPRINGER  Mr  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection 

Mr.  SPRINOER  Mr  Speaker  incred- 
ible as  It  is,  very  little  has  b<'en  done  to 
commemorate  the  memory  of  President 
Wilson;  this  bill.  H  R.  997.5.  is  a  step  In 
the  right  direction  and  should  meet  with 
the  unanimous  approval  of  this  body  as 
It  did  with  the  entire  Committee  on  the 
District  of  Columbia 

The  bill  was  orderf*d  to  be  engrossetl 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


AMENDMENT  OF  DISTRICT  OF  CO- 
LUMBIA HORIZONTAL  PROPERTY 
ACT 

Mr.  HUDDLESTON  Mr  Speaker,  by 
direction  of  the  Committee  on  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia.  I  call  up  the  bill  '  H  R 
11222)  to  make  certain  ttx-hnical  amend- 
ments to  the  Horizontal  Property  Act  of 
the  District  of  Columbia 

The  Clerk  read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  ^y  thr  Senat--  and  House 
of  Representative/^  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congre^^  assembled.  That  la) 
paragraph  (a)  of  section  2  of  the  Hurlzontal 
Property  Act  of  the  District  of  Columbu 
(DC.   Code,   Bee.   5-902    kd  i    Is  amended   by 


striking  out  "a  flo<-)r"  and   inserting   In    lieu 
thereof     une  or  m^re  flx.irs 

(bi  Paragr.<»ph  lei  of  such  .section  2  (DC 
Code,  sec  5  9o2iei  i  is  .imended  by  striking 
out  "(k)"  and  Jnaertlng  in  lieu  thereof 
••(h)". 

(cl  Para«r:»ph  (2)  of  aubsectlon  (a)  of 
section  9  of  such  Act  iDC  C<xle.  sec  5-909 
( ti  M  2  I  I  l-s  amended  by  inserting  immediately 
after  for  each  floor"  the  following  'Or  floors, 
in  the  instance  of  condominium  units  con- 
sisting of  more  than  one  flcxjr." 

id  I  Paragr.iph  i2i  of  subsection  (ai  of 
section  11  of  such  Act  iDC  C<xle.  sec  5 
911'aM2ii  is  amended  by  striking  out  '  a.n 
provided  in  section  14(gi  of  this  Act"  and 
inserting  In  Ueu  thereof  "on  the  person  des- 
ignated In  the  bylaws  in  conformity  with 
section  14(a(  i7i  of  this  Act" 

lei  Subsection  (bi  of  section  24  of  such 
Act  I  DC  Code,  sec  5-924(bM  is  amended 
by  striking  out  "section  14igr'  and  insert- 
ing In  lieu  thereof  "section  14(a)  (Ti". 

if)  Subsection  (a)  of  section  25  of  such 
.\ct  iDC  Code.  sec.  5-926(ai>  is  amended 
by  striking  out  section  14ig)"  and  ln*«rtlng 
In  Ueu  thereof    "section  14(a)  (7|". 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
meiU : 

Page  2.  line  4.  strike  out  the  period  and 
lasert  the  following:  "and  by  striking  the 
semicolon  at  the  end  of  such  paragraph  i2i 
and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  the  following 

Provided.  That  when  a  unit  is  situated  on 
more  than  one  tlcxar,  access  shall  be  provided 
within  the  unit  between  the  portion  of  the 
unit  on  any  one  flcKir  and  the  portion  of  the 
unit  on  any  other  floor  in  addition  t.>  any 
iiutalde  access  which  might  be  pro%ided  to 
any  portion  of  the  unit;'." 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to 

Mr  HUDDLES7X)N  Mr  SiM-aker.  I 
ask  unanimous  constant  to  cvtrnd  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  tht-  He(  okh 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  t^entleman  from 
Alabama? 

There  was  no  objection 

Mr  HUDDLESTON  Mr  Sp*^aker,  the 
principal  puiT>ose  of  this  bill— as  set 
forth  in  Hou.st-  Report  No  1575 — is  to 
amend  tht-  District  of  Columbia  Hori- 
zontal Property  Act,  approved  December 
21.  1963  Pubhc  Law  88-218:  77  Stat 
449' .  so  as  to  j)ermit  condominium  units 
in  the  Distnct  of  Columbia  to  be  l(X"ated 
on.  or  to  consist  of,  more  than  one  !l(X)r 
of  a  building  The  other  provisions  of 
HR  11222  merely  correct  several  tech- 
nical errors  m  cross -reference  which 
were  inadvertently  WTitten  into  Public 
Law  88  218 

BACKUROUNO 

The  District  of  Columbia  Horizontal 
Property  Act  established  in  the  District 
of  Columbia,  a  new  estate  m  property, 
known  as  condominium  Under  this  con- 
cept, a  person  may  obtain  fee  simple 
ownership  of  a  unit  in  a  multiunit  build- 
iriK'  designed  for  resiclcntial.  buslne.ss.  or 
any  other  use,  and  an  undivided  interest 
in  the  public  portions  of  the  building  such 
as  roof,  walls,  corridors,  heating  plants, 
and  all  other  elements  of  common  u.-m 

When  this  law  wjus  enacted,  it  was  not 
the  intention  of  Congress  to  restrict  the.s«- 
horizontal  property  or  condominium 
units  to  only  one  floor  of  a  buildint; 
This  is  obvious  In  view  of  the  following 
quotation  from  page  2  of  your  committee 


report  ■  H   Rept    No   288,  this  Congress) 
which  accompanied  H  R.  4276: 

Units  thereof  may  consist  of  one  or  more 
rooms  of  any  clo.sed  space,  occupying  all  or 
p;irt  of  a  flo<ir  or  i.ne  .ir  mure  tlixirs.  regard- 
less of  whether  the  building  Is  designed  for 
residency,  office.  Indu.stry  or  business,  or  any 
other  type  of  Independent  use 

A  similar  expre.ssion  of  intent  was  In- 
cluded in  the  Senate  report  on  H  R.  4276. 

However,  through  an  oversight  in 
drafting,'  subsection  'a'  of  section  2  of 
the  act  as  approved  reads  in  part  as  fol- 
lows: 

"Unit"  or    "condominium  unit"  means  an 
enclosed    space,    consisting    of    one   or   more 
riioms.   occupying   all   or   part 
buildings   of 
regardless 


all   or 
one   or    more 
of    whether    It 


one    or 

of  a  floor  In 
florirs  nr  s'ijrles 
be    designed    for 


residence  for  rifflce,  for  the  operation  of  any 
Industry  or  business,  or  for  any  other  type  of 
Independent  use 

Thus  the  actual  wnrdint;  of  the  law  im- 
posed a  restriction  upon  condominium 
units  which  was  never  intended  to  exist. 

At  a  public  hearing  conducted  by  Sub- 
committee No.  5  on  June  26.  1964.  the 
enactment  of  the  clarifying  amendment 
reported  herewith  was  recommended  by 
the  chairman  and  members  of  the  Com- 
mittee of  Heal  Property  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  Bar  As.sociation,  by  the  Wash- 
ington Board  of  Realtors,  and  by  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Metropolitan  Washington 
Board  of  Trade  Also,  a  local  attorney 
and  builder  testified  that  he  owils  some 
propertv  which  he  had  planned  to  de- 
velop with  a  row  of  townhouses  having 
more  than  one  floor,  and  to  sell  these  on 
a  condominium  or  horizontal  property 
basis  However,  because  of  his  uncer- 
tamtv  as  to  whether  the  present  restric- 
tive language  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
Horizontal  Property  Act  applies  to  row 
houses,  he  has  felt  it  necessan'  to  hold 
this  plan  in  abeyance 

RE.\S. 'Nl     >OR    AMENDMENTS 

The  Board  of  Commissioners  of  the 
Distnct  of  Columbia  recommended  two 
amendments  to  HR  11222  as  introduced 
First,  they  took  exception  to  the  original 
title  of  the  bill,  contending  that  whereas 
the  changes  in  the  act  .set  lovXh  in  sub- 
.sections  'b> .  'd» .  <e' .  and  'f  >  are  purely 
technical,  the  maior  provisions  of  the 
bill  which  are  incorporated  in  subsec- 
tions ia>  and  'O  are  substantive  in  na- 
ture, rather  than  technical.  For  this 
rea.son.  the  Commissioners  proposed  the 
languaire  of  the  title  a-s  presently 
amendtxl 

The  Board  of  Commissioners  felt  also 
that  if  condominium  units  having  more 
than  one  floor  are  to  be  authorized  by 
the  Horizontal  Property  Act,  it  .should 
also  require  that  there  bt>  access  from  one 
floor  to  the  other  within  any  such  unit. 

'Hie  Board  of  Commi.ssioners  stated 
that  they  had  no  objection  to  H  R  11-22 
if  it  included  these  two  proposed  amend- 
ments. Neither  amendment  met  with 
anv  objection  trom  the  proponents  of 
the  bill,  and  hence  no  opix)sition  has  been 
expressed  to  the  bill  as  so  amended  and 
rei)orted  by  your  committee. 

The  bill  was  ordertKl  to  bo  t>ngrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed. 
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The  title  was  amended  so  as  to  read: 
•To  amend  the  Horizontal  Property  Act 
of  the  District  of  Columbia  to  permit  a 
condominium  unit  to  be  located  on  more 
than  one  floor  of  a  building,  and  for  other 
purposes." 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 


table 


EXEMPT  WASHINGTON  TERMINAL 
CO.  FROM  DISTRICT  OP  COLUM- 
BIA SALES  TAX  ACT 

Mr.  HUDDLESTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
call  up  the  bill  (H.R.  8451)  to  amend  the 
District  of  Columbia  Sales  Tax  Act,  as 
amended,  relating  to  certain  sales  to 
common  carriers  or  sleeping-car  compa- 
nies, and  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
bill  be  considered  in  the  House  as  in 
Committee  of  the  Whole. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ala- 
bama? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

He  If  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
ReTT-esentatues  of  the  United  States  of 
Amenca  in  Congress  assembled.  That  section 
114' bi  of  the  District  of  Columbia  Sales  Tax 
.\ct.  us  amended  (63  Stat.  112;  D.C.  Code,  sec. 
47-2601.  par.  14  (b|  ).  Is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  tiiereof  the  following: 

■■(5)  Stiles  to  a  common  carrier  or  sleeping- 
car  company  by  a  corporation  all  of  whose 
fapltAl  stiK-k  Is  owned  by  one  or  more  com- 
mon carriers  or  sleeping-car  companies,  of 
'.ar.fcible  personal  property  intended  for  use 
principally  without  the  District  in  the  course 
uf  intersuite  commerce,  or  commerce  between 
•.he  Distnct  and  a  State,  in  or  upon,  or  as 
part  of  any  train,  aircraft,  or  boat,  provided 
such  8ales  are  made  In  connection  with  the 
furnishing  of  terminal  services  and  facilities, 
including  rc[)alrs  of  transportation  equip- 
ment, pursuant  to  a  written  agreement  en- 
tered into  before  January  1,  1963." 

Mr  HUDDLESTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
purpo.se  of  H  R.  8451  'H.  Rept.  No.  1574) 
IS  to  amend  the  District  of  Colvim- 
bia  Sales  Tax  Act  i63  Stat.  112)  to  pro- 
vide exemjJtion  of  profjerty  used  in  re- 
pairs of  certain  railroad  equipment,  con- 
ysievA  with  a  similar  exemption  provided 
'.n  the  use  tax  section  of  this  act. 

BACKGROUND 

The  Washington  Terminal  Co.  W8us  cre- 
ated by  act  of  Congress  in  1901.  Prior 
thereto,  each  of  the  several  railroads 
coming  into  Washington  had  its  own  rail- 
road .station,  and  this  act  required  these 
railroads  to  coivstruct  a  Union  Station 
which  would  provide  a  single  terminal 
facility  .suitable  to  the  Nation's  Capital. 

Because  of  the  practical  difficulties  and 
complexities  which  would  inevitably  have 
arisen  from  common  ownership  and  the 
use  of  a  single  terminal  by  several  rail- 
roads, a  separate  corporation  was  neces- 
sary m  order  to  provide  unified,  eflBcient 
operation  of  the  terminal  properties. 

All  the  stock  of  the  Washington  Termi- 
nal Co.  IS  owned,  in  equal  shares,  by  the 
Pennsylvania  Railroad  Co.  and  the  Balti- 
more &  Ohio  Railroad  Co.  However,  the 
Terminal  Co.  also  serves  all  the  other 
railroads  arriving  at  or  departing  from 
Washington.  These  are  the  Southern 
Railway    Co.,    the    Chesapeake    &    Ohio 


Railway  Co.,  and  the  Richmond,  Preder- 
IcksbuTR  L  Potomac  Railroad  Co.  By 
virtue  of  an  agreement  with  that  last 
company,  trains  of  the  Atlantic  Coast 
Line  Railroad  and  Seaboard  Air  Line 
Railroad  Co.  also  operate  into  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  station. 

The  Union  Station  in  Washington 
constitutes  the  terminating  point  for 
each  of  the  railroads  using  its  facilities. 
That  is,  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  and 
the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  Railroad  do  not 
operate  south  of  Washington  and  the 
other  lines  named  above  do  not  operate 
north  of  this  city.  Also,  there  are  no 
railroad  operations  from  one  point  to 
another  in  the  District.  Hence,  all  serv- 
ice consists  of  interstate  commerce  be- 
tween the  District  and  another  State  or 
States.  Also,  the  Washington  Terminal 
Co.'s  operations  are  concerned  solely 
with  passenger  traffic. 

The  operations  of  the  Washington  Ter- 
minal Co.  are  carried  on  under  an  agree- 
ment with  its  tenant  roads,  which  pro- 
vides that  the  Terminal  Co.  shall  oper- 
ate and  maintain  the  station,  provide 
terminal  services  for  trains  coming  into 
the  station,  and  service  and  repair  the 
equipment  of  the  railroads  using  the 
station.  The  railroads  pay  a  rental  for 
the  use  of  the  station,  and  reimburse  the 
Terminal  Co.  for  its  expenses. 

The  Terminal  Co.  maintains  a  large 
service  and  repair  facility  north  of  the 
station  proper.  Here,  among  other 
services,  the  company  makes  such  re- 
pairs as  may  be  necessary  to  the  cars 
and  locomotives  in  order  to  keep  them  in 
proper  condition  for  interstate  operation. 
Such  repairs  include  installing  new  gen- 
erators for  locomotives,  repairing 
broken  windows  or  torn  upholstery  in 
cars,  and  generally  performing  whatever 
work  may  be  needed.  In  general,  how- 
ever, the  work  done  in  Washington  is 
confined  to  "running  repairs,"  sufficient 
only  to  enable  the  equipment  to  return 
to  the  railroads'  own  shops  elsewhere. 

In  order  to  effect  maximum  efiBciency 
and  economy,  the  Terminal  Co.  acts  as 
a  common  purchasing  agent  for  the  rail- 
roads. Items  which  are  generally  usable 
by  several  railroads  are  purchased  by  the 
Terminal  Co.  from  regular  sources  of 
supply  and  are  maintained  in  a  stockpile 
or  inventory.  When  a  railroad  requires 
an  item,  the  Terminal  Co.  installs  it  on 
the  car  or  locomotive  and  charges  the 
railroad  the  amoimt  of  the  company's 
cost,  plus  a  handling  charge  and  the  cost 
of  the  installation.  In  the  case  of  items 
peculiar  to  one  railroad,  a  somewhat  dif- 
ferent procedure  may  be  followed.  Often 
the  railroad  involved  may  have  the 
needed  item  in  its  own  inventory.  In  this 
case,  it  will  transfer  the  item  to  the 
Terminal  Co.  at  a  determined  price,  and 
when  it  is  installed,  the  company  charges 
the  railroad  the  same  price,  plus  han- 
dling charges  and  installation  costs. 
Hence,  all  items  installed  by  the  Tenrn- 
nal  Co.  on  the  equipment  of  the  railroads 
become  technically  a  part  of  its  inventory 
before  being  charged  out  to  the  rail- 
roads. 

Thus,  this  exchange  of  property  is 
actually  only  a  paper  transaction  rather 


than  an  actual  sale,  involving  little  more 
than  reciprocal  bookkeeping  entries. 

Today,  the  Washington  Terminal  Co. 
employs  some  2.000  people,  with  an  an- 
nual payroll  of  approximately  $14  mil- 
lion, and  pays  $200,000  annually  to  the 
District  of  Columbia  in  property  taxes. 

PROVISIONS    or    PRESENT    LAW 

Section  201(b)(6)  of  title  H  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  Sales  and  Use  Tax 
Act,  approved  May  27, 1949  (63  Stat.  112; 
D.C.  Code,  title  47-2601,  et.  seq.),  ex- 
empts property  used  in  the  repair  of  rail- 
road equipment  from  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia use  tax  with  the  following  provi- 
sion: 

"The  terms  'retail  sale,'  'sale  at  retail,' 
and  'sold  at  retail'  shall  not  include  the 
following : 

"The  use  or  storage  within  the  Dis- 
trict of  tangible  personal  property  owned 
and  held  by  a  common  carrier  or  sleep- 
ing-car company  for  use  principally 
without  the  District  in  the  course  of 
interstate  commerce,  or  commerce  be- 
tween the  District  and  a  State,  in  or 
upon,  or  as  part  of,  any  train,  aircraft, 
or  boat." 

However,  there  is  no  similar  provision 
in  title  I  of  this  act  to  exempt  such  prop- 
erty from  the  District  of  Columbia  sales 
tax. 

In  view  of  this,  the  Washington  Ter- 
minal Co.  proceeded  upon  the  assump- 
tion that  with  respect  to  the  company's 
operation  the  intent  and  meaning  of  the 
above-mentioned  law  is  as  follows: 

"1.  All  items  purchased  for  the  Termi- 
nal Co.'s  own  use,  whether  purchased  in 
the  District  or  elsewhere,  would  be  sub- 
ject to  tax.  If  purchased  within  the 
District,  they  would  be  subject  to  sales 
tax  because  no  exemption  is  provided; 
if  purchased  elsewhere,  they  would  be 
subject  to  use  tax,  because  the  exemption 
extends  only  to  common  carriers. 

"2.  All  items  purchased  in  the  District 
by  or  for  the  railroads  would  be  subject 
to  sales  tax — again,  because  no  exemp- 
tion is  provided. 

"3.  All  items  purchased  outside  the 
District  by  or  for  the  railroads  and 
brought  into  the  District  for  incorpora- 
tion into  or  on  the  equipment  of  the 
railroads  would  be  tax  exempt;  exempt 
from  the  sales  tax  because  purchased 
outside  the  District,  and  exempt  from 
the  use  tax  because  of  the  specific  lan- 
guage of  the  exemption." 

In  an  attempt  to  clarify  the  situation 
and  to  be  assured  of  the  correctness  of 
their  position  in  this  matter,  the  Termi- 
nal Co.  addressed  a  letter  to  the  As- 
sessor of  the  District  of  Columbia  on 
August  5.  1949.  requesting  a  ruling  as  to 
their  interpretation  of  the  law.  The  re- 
ply to  this  letter,  under  date  of  August 
10.  1949,  appeared  to  the  Terminal  Co. 
to  assure  that  their  interpretation  was 
indeed  correct,  and  hence  the  company 
proceeded  on  this  basis. 

The  company's  method  in  the  prepara- 
tion of  its  tax  returns  was  not  ques- 
tioned until  1961,  when,  as  the  result 
of  an  audit  for  the  period  February  1, 
1956.  through  January  31,  1961,  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  auditors  asserted  a  de- 
ficiency in  sales  tax  liabihty  against  the 
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Terminal  Co.  In  the  amount  of  some 
$289,000.  of  which  $265,000  related  to 
items  used  by  the  railroads,  upon  the 
ground  that  the  charges  made  by  the 
company  against  the  railroad  companies 
constituted  charges  for  local  sales,  and 
that  the  use  tax  exemption  did  not  ap- 
ply. As  a  result  of  several  conferences 
between  Terminal  Co  officers  and  Dis- 
trict officials,  a  compromise  settlement 
was  reached  with  respect  to  this  particu- 
lar deficiency.  However,  the  Districts 
ruling,  of  course,  has  applied  to  the  op- 
erations of  the  company  since  that  timr 
and  will  continue  unless  corrective  les^is- 
lation  is  adopted  The  annual  amount 
of  this  sales  tax  agaln-st  the  company 
is  approximately  $60,000 

At  a  public  hearing;  on  H  R  8451  held 
by  Subcommittee  No.  5  on  October  4, 
1963,  testimony  from  an  official  of  the 
Washington  Terminal  Co.  indicated  that 
this  newly  Imposed  tax  poses  a  serious 
problem  for  the  company  and  for  the 
railroads  which  it  serves,  as  their  finan- 
cial sittiation  is  already  difficult ;  and  that 
unless  relief  is  obtained  throu^'h  legis- 
lation, the  only  way  in  which  the  rail- 
roads could  be  exempted  from  this  sales 
tax  would  be  for  each  railroad  to  do  it.s 
own  repair  and  servicing  work,  which, 
of  course,  would  be  quite  costly  and 
highly  inefficient. 

H.R.  8451  would  alleviate  this  situation 
by  adding  an  exemption  to  the  sales  tax 
law  comparable  to  the  present  use  tax 
exemption,  with  respect  to  tangible  per- 
sonal property  sold  to  a  common  carrier 
or  sleeping-car  company  for  use  in  the 
course  of  Interstate  commerce,  by  a  cor- 
poration all  of  who.se  capital  stock  is 
owned  by  one  or  more  common  carriers 
or  sleeping-car  companies 

COMPiUUSON    WITH   OTHER    jrRISDICTlONS 

In  a  letter  addressed  to  the  chairman 
of  our  Subcommittee  No.  5  under  date  of 
November  14,  1963,  the  assistant  director 
of  taxation  for  the  Penii.sylvama  Rail- 
road Co.  advised  in  part  as  follows: 

"This  Is  In  response  to  the  request  you 
made  at  the  hearings  on  the  atx)ve  bill. 
held  October  4,  1963.  that  the  subcom- 
mittee be  furnished  with  a  report  on  the 
sales  and  use  tax  treatment  of  railroad 
terminal  companies  around  the  country. 
with  particular  reference  to  their  sales 
of  materials  to  operating  railroad  com- 
panies. 

•  •  •  •  • 

"You  will  note  from  the  attached  state- 
ment that  sales  and  use  taxes  are  im- 
posed by  36  of  the  48  continental  States 
and  in  addition  by  New  York  City,  a  total 
of  37  taxing  jurisdictions  Of  this  total. 
28  provide  some  sort  of  sales  and  or  use 
tax  exemption  for  rolling  stock  or  sup- 
plies sold  to  railroad  companies.  These 
States  are:  Alabama,  Ari/ona.  Arkansas. 
California.  Colorado.  Florida.  Illinois. 
Indiana.  Kansas,  Kentucky.  Louisiana. 
Michigan.  Mississippi.  Missouri,  Nevada, 
New  Mexico,  North  Carolina,  North 
Dakota.  Ohio.  Oklahoma.,  Penn.sylvania. 
Rhode  Island,  South  Carolina,  South 
Dakota.  Texas,  Washlnj^ton,  West  Vir- 
ginia, and  Wlscor\sin. 

"Furthermore,  of  the  28  States  giving 
some  sort  of  exemption,  12  States  offer 
a  general  exemption  for  rolling  stock 


and  parts  used  by  railroads.  These 
States  are.  Arkan.sas.  Indiana,  Kansas. 
Kentucky.  Mi.ssi.sMppi,  Mi.ssoun,  Ohio. 
Oklahoma.  Permsylvania,  Texas.  Wash- 
ington, and  West  VirKinia. 

The  other  16  Sutes  offer  more  limited 
exemptions,  of  varying  types,  as  st-t  forth 
in  the  attachment  it  Is  mlere.sting  to 
note  that  Indiana,  which  Is  the  lauvst 
State  to  adopt  a  sales  and  use  tax  law, 
effective  October  23.  1963.  i.s  one  of  the 
States  providint;  the  general  type  of  ex- 
emption. It  should  also  be  emphasized 
that  in  each  of  the  States  t; ranting  the 
exemption  there  is  a  substantial  iunount 
of  intrastate  business  carried  on  by  the 
railroads  which  would  seem  more  logi- 
cally to  justify  the  imposition  of,  rather 
than  exemption  from,  the  sales  and  use 
tax.  Nevertheless,  tho.se  States  have 
recognized  the  impropriety  of  unposing 
sales  and  use  taxes  on  businesses  which 
are  essentially  interstate  in  character 
and  which  cannot  pass  tlie  tax  on  to 
their  customers  through  increased  prices. 

'•In  those  instances  where  an  exemp- 
tion IS  ^ranted,  the  lank'uatie  is  generally 
broader  than  that  contained  m  the  pres- 
ent District  of  Columbia  use  tax  law. 
Whereas  the  District  of  Columbia  law 
exempts  only  property  "owned  and  held" 
by  railroads,  the  exemptinK  lan^uat^e  in 
the  State  laws  generally  refers  either  to 
"sales  to  railroad  companies"  or,  even 
more  broadly,  exempts  property  intended 
for  use  in  the  rendition  of  a  public  util- 
ity service.  In  other  words,  the  em- 
phasis is  on  the  use  to  which  the  tangi- 
ble personal  property  will  be  put,  ratlier 
than  on  the  technical  lei^al  title  to  the 
property  itself. 

"As  far  as  terminal  companies  operat- 
ing in  other  jurisdictions  are  concerned, 
their  tax  incidence  generally  follows  the 
language  and  intent  of  the  governing 
statute.  For  example,  the  Ohio  exemp- 
tion extends  to  all  personal  property 
used  in  the  renderini?  of  a  public  utility 
service.  The  Cincinnati  Union  Terminal 
Co.  operates  in  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  on  sub- 
stantially the  same  basis  that  the  Wash- 
incton  Terminal  Co  operates  in  the 
District  of  Columbia.  Under  the  broad 
lan^'ua«e  of  the  Ohio  exi-mption  the  Cin- 
cinnati Union  Terminal  Co.  pays  no  sales 
tax  on  Its  own  purchases  and  col!ect,s  no 
sales  tax  on  .sales  by  it  to  the  railroad 
companies  of  property  covered  by  the 
exemption.  Likewise,  the  railroad  com- 
panies pay  no  sales  or  use  tax  on  their 
purchases  of  such  property.  Similarly 
Kentucky  provides  for  an  exemption  of 
the  general  type  and  the  Kentucky  &  In- 
diana Terminal  Railroad  Co.  does  not 
itself  pay  sales  or  use  tax  on  lt,s  own 
purchases  nor  on  the  sales  it  makes  to 
the  railroad  companies  of  property  corn- 
ins:  within  the  exemption.  Another  ex- 
ample is  the  Houston  Belt  k  Terminal 
Railway  Co.  winch  operates  in  Houston. 
Tex  ,  where  a  general  exemption  is  like- 
wise provided  Acain  no  sales  or  use  tax 
Is  imposed  on  the  Terminal  Co  's  opera- 
tions with  respect  to  exempted  property. 

"The  above  three  examples  are  illus- 
trative of  the  fact  that  in  those  Jurisdic- 
tions where  an  exemption  is  granted  to 
railroads,  or  other  carriers,  such  exemp- 
tion IS  not  frustrated  by  the  fact  that 
the  railroads  carr>-  on  their  oin-ratlons 


through  the  medium  of  a  separate  joint 
terminal  company.  It  should  be  pointed 
out  that  the  use  of  joint  terminal  com- 
panies represents  lui  attempt  by  the  rail- 
roads to  minimize,  by  joint  action,  the 
limh  terminal  costs  incident  to  railroad 
operations.  Most  terminal  companies 
were  formed  years  ago  when  taxes  were 
not  a  significant  factor  and  operate  sim- 
ply as  the  agent  of  the  railroads.  They 
carry  on  only  the  busine.ss  which  is 
necessary  to  railroad  terminal  operation 
and  are  generally  owned  by  all  or  some 
of  the  very  railroads  which  use  them 
and  do  not  represent  in  any  realistic 
sense  a  separate  enterprise." 

Under  the  provisions  of  H.R.  8451, 
sales  made  m  the  District  of  Columbia 
by  ordinary  suppliers,  whether  to  the 
Terminal  Co.  or  to  the  railroads,  would 
continue  to  be  taxable.  Sales  of  items 
intended  for  use  by  the  Terminal  Co. 
in  Its  own  oix^rations  would  continue  to 
be  taxable.  Only  sales  made  by  a  sub- 
sidiary company,  in  connection  with 
terminal  service,  to  a  common  carrier  or 
a  sleepiiig  car  company,  for  incorpora- 
tion into  or  as  a  part  of  a  vehicle  mov- 
ing m  interstate  commerce  or  commerce 
between  a  State  and  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, would  be  exempt. 

Although  the  exemption  provided  In 
this  bill  applies  to  aircraft  and  boats,  as 
well  as  to  trains,  for  all  practical  pur- 
po.ses  It  would  apply  only  to  trains. 
There  would  be  no  revenue  effect  as  far 
as  the  airlines  are  concerned,  since  their 
operations  take  place  entirely  outside  the 
District  of  Columbia.  .Any  revenue  ef- 
fect m  relation  to  waterbome  commerce 
would  be  minimal  at  most. 

In  view  of  these  facts,  it  Is  the  opinion 
of  your  committee  that  the  passage  of 
this  bill  would  not  broaden  the  scope 
of  the  exemption  beyond  the  original 
intent  of  Congress,  but  rather  that  this 
intent  wius  to  exempt  this  type  of  repairs 
from  taxation  and  thus  to  follow  the 
pattern  .set  in  a  number  of  States. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  tliird 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


REPF^ALINQ   OF   RESTRICTIONS  ON 

RESIDENCE    OF   POLICEMEN  AND 

FIREMEN 

Mr.  McMillan.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  North  Caro- 
lina I  Mr.  WhitenerI  to  call  up  several 
bills  from  his  subcommittee. 

Mr.  WHITENER  Mr.  Speaker,  by  di- 
rection of  the  Committee  on  the  District 
of  Columbia,  I  call  up  the  bill  'HB 
10683  '  to  permit  officers  and  members  of 
the  Metropolitan  Police  force  and  the 
Fire  I3epartment  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  to  reside  anywhere  within 
25  miles  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  and 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  bill  be 
considered  in  the  House  as  in  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  North 
Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 


The  Clerk  read  the  bill  as  follows: 

K,  It  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
R^reseutatives  of  the  United  Statea  of 
A^prica  in  Congress  assembled,  That  the 
fl^t  section  of  the  Act  entitled  "An  Act  to 
fTihorlze  the  CommlsslonerB  of  the  District 
S  Columbia  to  prescribe  the  area  within 
which  officers  and  members  of  the  Metro- 


Pulice   force   and   the   Plre   Depart- 


ment of  the  District  of  Columbia  may  re- 
Jde".  approved  July  25.  1956  (D.C.  Code, 
gee  4  132a).  is  amended: 

,1)   bv  striking   out  "(a)": 

,2»  by  striking  out  the  second  sentence 
and  in-ertmg  In  lieu  thereof  "For  the  pur- 
noses  of  this  Act.  ■Washington.  District  of 
Co-umbla,  metropolitan  district*  means  the 
District  of  Columbia  and  any  point  within 
twenty-nve  miles  of  the  District  of  Coliun- 

bis.";  and 

,3,   by  striking  out  subsection  (b). 

Amend  the  title  so  as  to  read:  "To  amend 
the  Act  ol  July  25.  1956.  to  remove  certain 
residence  restrictions  upon  officers  and  mem- 
bers of  the  Metropolitan  Police  force  and  the 
Plre  Department  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia." 

With  the  following  committee 
amendment : 

strike  all  after  the  enacting  clause  and 
in.sert  In  lieu  thereof  the  following:  "That 
the  tirst  section  of  the  Act  entitled  'An  Act 
to  Huthorl/.p  the  Commissioners  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  to  prescribe  the  area  within 
which  officers  and  members  of  the  Metropoli- 
tan Police  force  and  the  Fire  Department  of 
the  District  of  Columbia  may  reside",  ap- 
proved July  25.  1956  (DC.  Code,  sec.  *-132a) 
is  hereby  repealed. 

■Sec  2  The  second  section  of  the  Act  of 
July  25.  lit56  (DC  Code,  sec.  4-409a)  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  the  second  sentence 
thereof  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  the  fol- 
lowlne  'Nothing  In  this,  or  In  any  other  law, 
shall  be  construed  to  limit  the  right  of  of- 
ficers and  members  of  the  Fire  Department 
to  reside  anywhere.'  " 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

Mr.  WHITENER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
purpose  of  this  bill.  H.R.  10683,  as  set 
forth  In  House  Report  No.  1545,  is  to  re- 
.peal  all  existing  restrictions  as  to  a  maxl- 
/mum  distance  from  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia within  which  officers  and 
members  of  the  Metropolitan  Police  force 
and  the  District  of  Columbia  Fire  De- 
partment may  reside. 

HISTORY    or    LEGISLATION 

Public  Law  74-258,  approved  on  Au- 
gust 9,  1935  (49  Stat.  568).  established  a 
radius  of  12  miles  from  the  U.S.  Capitol 
Building  as  the  limit  within  which  mem- 
bers of  the  District  of  Columbia  Police 
and  Fire  Departments  would  be  required 
to  live. 

Public  Law  84-797,  approved  July  25, 
1956  <70  Stat.  646),  retained  the  same 
definitive  limitation  which  had  been 
established  in  1935.  but  gave  the  District 
of  Columbia  Board  of  Commissioners  the 
authority,  in  their  discretion,  to  Increase 
this  area  to  include  territory  not  more 
than  20  miles  distant  from  the  UjS. 
Capitol  Building.  Subsequent  to  that 
time,  the  Commissioners  did  increase  this 
limitation  in  two  steps  by  regulation  to 
17  miles  In  1956  and  to  20  miles  in  1961. 
These  Increases  have  expanded  the  area 
within  which  such  members  are  required 
to  reside  from  452  square  miles  to  1^56 
square  miles. 


As  originally  introduced,  H.R.  10683 
would  have  increased  the  area  within 
which  officers  and  members  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  Police  and  Fire  Depart- 
ments could  reside  to  include  all  points 
within  25  miles  of  the  city's  boundaries. 
This  increase  would  have  been  manda- 
tory, and  not  permissive  at  the  discre- 
tion of  the  District  of  Coliunbia  Board  of 
Commissioners. 

PRESENT    SITUATION 

In  1956.  the  justifications  presented  for 
increasing  the  distance  which  these 
members  may  reside  from  the  city  from 
12  to  20  miles  included  the  lower  cost  of 
housing  at  greater  distances  from  the 
city,  more  healthful  and  suitable  environ- 
ment for  young  families  as  a  result  of 
lower  p>opulation  density,  and  improved 
highway  facilities  for  ready  access  to  the 
city.  At  the  same  time,  some  objection 
was  raised  to  increasing  this  limitation. 
on  the  grounds  that  difficulty  might  be 
encountered  in  reaching  some  policemen 
and  firemen  in  case  of  emergency. 

At  a  public  hearing  conducted  on  May 
18,  1964,  by  Subcommittee  No.  6,  the  pre- 
ponderance of  testimony  supported  the 
view  that  the  growth  of  the  Washington 
metrop>olitan  area  has  continued  at  such 
a  rapid  rate  in  recent  years,  with  a  con- 
sequent impact  upon  housing  problems 
and  a  great  improvement  in  transporta- 
tion facilities,  that  every  factor  cited  in 
1956  as  a  reason  for  increasing  the  resi- 
dence limit  to  20  miles  at  that  time  may 
certainly  be  held  to  make  this  limitation 
unduly  restrictive  now.  Also,  both  the 
Acting  Chief  of  the  Metropolitan  Police 
Department  and  the  Acting  Chief  of  the 
Plre  Department  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia testified  that  the  several  exten- 
sions of  this  limitation  on  distance  of 
residence  from  the  city  in  recent  years 
have  resulted  in  no  problems  whatever  In 
the  matter  of  the  men's  availability  for 
duty,  both  regular  and  emergency.  The 
Acting  Police  Chief  said  on  this  point 
that: 

We  have  had  no  problem  In  the  past.  I  do 
not  foresee  any  in  the  future.  We  have  the 
proper  disciplinary  action  we  can  take  against 
any  man  who  Is  late,  or  fails  to  show  up  at 
any  time.    We  would  take  that  action. 

It  has  come  to  the  attention  of  yoiu- 
committee  that  in  at  least  one  recent 
Instance,  a  serious  problem  has  arisen 
as  a  result  of  the  obvious  difficulty  of 
determining  in  some  cases  whether  the 
home  of  a  member  of  the  Police  or  Fire 
Department  is  within  or  without  any 
arbitrary  boundary  of  distance  from  the 
city  or  point  within  the  city. 

REASONS   FOR   AMENDMENT 

In  view  of  this  problem  of  enforce- 
ment, and  the  testimony  from  both  the 
Police  and  Fire  Departments  to  the  ef- 
fect that  the  distance  from  the  city  at 
which  their  members  reside  has  never 
presented  any  problem  whatever  from 
the  standpoint  of  their  availability  for 
duty,  your  committee  is  of  the  opinion 
that  no  useful  purpose  Is  presently  served 
by  any  such  legislative  restriction  what- 
ever. 

On  the  contrary,  it  would  appear  that 
the  urbanization  of  the  area's  once 
sparsely  settled  suburban  sections,  with 
the  accompanying  development  of  a  vast 


complex  of  modern  highways  and  an  ef- 
fective network  of  commimications, 
leaves  no  valid  reason  to  restrict  the 
place  of  residence  of  any  municipal  em- 
ployee. 

Further,  your  committee  feels  that 
such  restrictions  under  present-day  con- 
ditions are  imrealistic  and  an  unneces- 
sary burden  upon  both  the  employer  and 
the  employee,  and  that  these  policemen 
and  firemen,  like  other  employees  in  the 
Nation's  Capital,  for  practical  reasons 
w-ill  impose  upon  themselves  entirely  ade- 
quate and  satisfactory  limitations  with 
respect  to  their  places  of  residence. 
Hence,  the  adoption  of  these  amend- 
ments to  H.R.  10683  is  based  upon  the 
conviction  that  no  such  restrictions 
should  be  imposed  either  by  law  or  by 
order  of  the  District  of  Columbia  Board 
of  Commissioners. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed. 

The  title  was  amended  so  as  to  read: 
"To  amend  the  act  of  July  25.  1956.  to 
remove  certain  residence  restrictions 
upon  officers  and  members  of  the  Metro- 
politan Police  Force  and  the  Fire  De- 
partment of  the  District  of  Columbia." 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 

RETIREMENT    OF    MEMBERS    OP 
SECRET  SERVICE  DIVISION 

Mr.  WHITENER.  Mr.  Speaker,  by 
direction  of  the  Committee  on  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia.  I  call  up  the  bill  (H.R. 
9995)  to  amend  the  Policemen  and  Fire- 
men's Retirement  and  Disability  Act  to 
allow  credit  to  certain  members  of  the 
U.S.  Secret  Service  Division  for  periods 
of  prior  police  service,  and  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  bill  be  considered 
in  the  House  as  in  Committee  of  the 
Whole. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  North 
Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  sub- 
section (b)  of  section  12  of  the  Act  ap- 
proved September  1,  1916  (39  Stat.  718;  D.C. 
Code  4-522).  as  amended,  Is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
sentence :  "Any  member  of  the  United  States 
Secret  Service  Division  appointed  from  the 
White  House  Police  force  and  assigned  to 
duties  directly  related  to  the  protection  of 
the  President  shall  receive  credit  for  periods 
of  prior  service  with  the  Metropolitan  Police 
force,  the  United  States  Park  Police  force, 
or  the  White  House  Police  force  toward  the 
required  ten  years  or  more  service." 

Mr.  WHITENER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
purpose  of  this  bill,  H.R.  9995,  as  set 
forth  in  House  Report  No.  1543,  is  to  al- 
low members  of  the  White  House  detail  of 
the  U.S.  Secret  Service  Division  credit 
for  periods  of  prior  service  with  the 
Metropolitan  Police  force,  the  U.S.  Park 
Police  force,  or  the  White  House  Police 
force,  toward  the  minimum  of  10  years 
of  service  In  protection  of  the  President, 
which  Is  required  before  such  Secret 
Service  members  are  eligible  for  coverage 
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under  the  Policemen  and  Firemen's  Re- 
tirement and  Disability  Act 

The  act  of  September  14  1922  42 
Stat.  841 » .  which  authorized  the  creation 
of  the  White  House  Pnlicf  force,  provlde.s 
that  the  members  of  this  force  shall  b*^ 
recruited  from  the  Metrofwlltan  Police 
force  and  the  US  Park  Police  force  Be- 
cause the  close  as.s<^>ciatlon  between  the 
members  of  the  White  Hou.se  Police  fore 
and  the  White  House  detail  of  the  US 
Secret  Service  Division,  and  the  similar- 
ity of  their  training,  the  Secret  Service 
Division  has  found  it  advantageous  to 
recruit  members  of  the  White  House  Pol- 
ice force  to  fill  its  vacancies  Hence,  vir- 
tually all  the  members  of  the  White 
House  detail  of  the  Secret  Service  Divi- 
sion are  former  members  of  the  Metro- 
politan Police  force  or  the  US  Park 
Police  force. 

Section  12' b'  of  the  Policeman  and 
Firemen's  Retirement  and  Disability  Act 
Amendments  of  19.57  71  Stat  392'  pro- 
vides that  members  of  the  US  Secret 
Service  Division  who  have  .served  for  in 
years  or  more  in  active  duty  related  to 
the  protection  of  the  President  are  en- 
titled to  the  retirement  provisions  of  that 
act.  However,  no  provision  Is  made  for 
such  members  to  receive  credit  for  any 
prior  service  with  the  Metropolitan  Police 
force  or  the  Park  Police  force,  toward 
the  required  10  years  of  service  with  the 
Secret  Service  Hence,  these  men  lose 
what  credit  they  have  accumulated  to- 
ward retirement  under  the  Policemen 
and  Firemen's  Retirement  and  Disability 
Act  during  their  years  of  former  police 
service. 

This  inequitable  situation  came  to  the 
attention  of  the  US  Secret  Service  Dl- 
vLslon  recently  in  the  case  of  a  member 
who  sought  to  retire  after  9  years  and 
18  days  in  the  Secret  Service,  subsequent 
to  14  years  of  service  In  the  Metro- 
politan Police  force  Under  present  law 
this  veteran  of  nearly  24  years  of  con- 
tinuous police  service  was  not  eligible  for 
retirement  under  the  Policemen  and 
Firemen's  Retirement  and  Disability  Act 
because  his  tenure  as  a  Secret  Service 
agent  had  been  less  than  10  years  Con- 
.sequently,  he  was  obliged  to  retire  under 
the  less  advantageous  provisions  of  the 
US.  civil  service  system 

Your  committee  is  Informed  that  two 
other  present  members  of  the  White 
House  detail  of  the  US  Secret  Service 
Division  are  facing  this  same  problem  In 
connection  with  their  retirement  pros- 
pects. 

This  situation  is  now  working  a  dis- 
tinct hardship  on  the  recruitment  pro- 
gram of  the  Secret  Service  Division  as 
the  members  of  the  White  House  Police 
force,  who  are  the  most  desirable  and 
logical  candidates  for  the  work  of  pro- 
tecting the  President,  are  understandablv 
reluctant  to  transfer  'o  that  Service 
under  these  circumstances 

H.R.  9995  is  designed,  therefore,  to  fa- 
cilitate recruitment  of  the  best  qualified 
personnel  for  the  Secret  Service  from 
among  the  ranks  of  the  White  House 
Police  force  by  reducing,  or  m  some  cases 
eliminating,  the  10-year  period  of  Secret 
Service  duty  which  must  be  served  before 
such  White  House  policemen  may  again 
be  entitled  to  the  benefits  of  the  Police- 


men and  Firemen's  Retirement  and  Dis- 
ability Act 

The  U  S  Trea^sury  Department  re- 
quested this  legislation,  and  it  has  the 
approval  als<:)  of  the  US  Bureau  of  the 
Budget  and  the  Board  of  Commi.ssloners 
of  tile  District  of  Columbhi 

At  a  public  hearing  conducted  by  Sub- 
committee No  6  on  March  25.  1964,  no 
opposition  to  the  bill  was  e.xpre.ssed 
Y(nir  committee  is  informed  that  the 
enactment  of  this  proposed  legislation 
will  not  result  In  aiiy  additional  cost  to 
the  District  of  Columbia 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  t.ilil'- 


AMENDING  LAW  RKLAI'ING  TO 
DIVORCE,  LEGAL  SEPARATION. 
AND  ANNULMENT  OF  MARRIAGE 
IN  THE  DIS  IRICT  OF  COLUMBIA 

Mr  WHITENER  Mr  Speaker,  by 
direction  of  the  Committee  on  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  I  call  up  the  bill  ■  H  R. 
10777'  to  amend  the  act  of  March  3. 
I'JOl,  relating  to  divorce,  legal  separation, 
and  annulment  of  marriage  m  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia. 

The  Clerk  read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Br  \t  fiiai-ted  hy  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Heprenentatnes  of  the  i'mted  States  of 
America  m  Congress  assembled  That  (u.\ 
section  971  of  the  Act  entitled  "An  Act  to 
establish  a  code  of  law  for  the  District  of 
Columbui",  approved  March  3.  1901  (31  Stat 
1189  1^45;  DC  Code,  sec  16-4011,  as 
imencJed    Is  amended  to  read  as  follows 

Sec  971  Bona  Fide  Residence  Re- 
yiRED^  Terms — No  action  for  divorce  siiall 
be  maintainable  unless  one  of  the  parties  to 
the  marriage  has  been  a  bona  fide  resident 
f  the  District  of  Columbia  for  at  least  six 
months  next  preceding  the  commencement 
of  the  action.  No  action  fi>r  annulment  of 
a  marriage  performed  outside  the  District  of 
Columbia  shall  be  maintainable  uiUess  one 
of  the  parties  Is  a  bona  fide  resident  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  at  the  time  of  the  com- 
mencement of  the  action  No  action  for  the 
affirmance  of  any  marriage  shall  be  main- 
tainable unless  one  of  the  parties  Is  a  bona 
fide  resident  of  the  District  of  Columbia  at 
the  time  of  the  commencement  nf  the  action 
The  residence  of  the  parties  to  an  action  for 
annulment  of  a  marriage  performed  In  the 
District  of  Columbia  shall  not  be  considered 
in  determining  whether  such  action  shall  be 
m.Untalnable." 

ibi  Section  966  of  such  Act  (DC  C<xle. 
sec  16^403).  as  amended.  Is  amended  to  read 
.15  follows: 

"Sec  966  Causk  tor  Divorce  A  ViNcrLo 
AND  for  DrvoRrr  A  Me.nsa  Et  Thoro  and  roR 
.ANNt'i.iN(;  Marriages     - 

"(ai  A  divorce  from  the  bond  of  marriage 
or  a  legal  separation  from  bed  and  board  may 
be  granted  for  adultery,  jictuai  or  conhtruc- 
tlve  desertion  for  one  year,  voluntary  sepa- 
ration from  bed  and  board  for  one  year  with- 
out cohabitation,  or  final  conviction  of  .i 
felony  and  sentence  for  not  less  than  two 
years  to  a  penal  Institution  which  Is  served 
in  whole  or  In  part  A  legal  separation  from 
bed  and  board  also  may  be  granted  for 
cruelty. 

"(bi  A  Judgment  of  legal  separation  from 
bed  and  ho.ird  may  be  enlarged  Into  a  Judg- 
ment of  divorce  from  the  bond  of  marriage 
upon  application  of  the  lnn<K-ent  party  a 
copv  of  which  shall  be  duly  served  upon  the 
adverse  partv.  after  the  separation  of  the 
parties  h.is  been  continuous  f<jr  one  year  next 
before  the  m.iking  of  the  application. 


"(C)  Marriage  contracts  may  be  declared 
void  in  the  fnlluwlng  cases 

■  First  Where  such  marriage  was  con- 
tracted while  either  of  the  parlies  thereto 
liad  a  furmer  wife  or  husband  living,  unlesi 
the  furnier  marriage  had  been  lawfully  dis- 
solved 

■  -Second  Where  such  marriage  was  con- 
tracted during  the  lunacy  of  either  party 
I  unless  there  has  been  voluntary  cohablt*- 
tloi;  after  the  discovery  of  the  lunacy i 

Third  Where  such  marriage  was  procured 
by  fraud  or  coercion 

"Fourth.  Where  either  party  was  matri- 
monially Incapacitated  at  the  time  nf  mw- 
rt  ikfe  and  has  continued  so. 

■Fifth  Where  either  of  the  parties  had  not 
arrived  at  the  age  of  legal  consent  lo  the 
contract  of  marriage  i  unless  there  has  been 
voluntary  cohabit.itl'in  after  coming  to  legal 
age  I.  but  In  such  cases  only  at  the  suit  of 
the  party  not  capable  of  consenting" 

ici  Section  980  of  such  Act  DC  Ccxle 
sec  16-415).  as  amended  Is  amended  to  read 
as  follows: 

"Sec  980  Maintfnancf  or  Wrrt  and 
Minor  (^iinoRKN  .Maintenance  or  Formm 
W'trf  Enforcement  (a)  Whenever  anv 
husband  shall  fall  i ir  refuse  Ui  maintain  hu 
wife  minor  children,  or  both,  although  able 
•o  do  so,  or  whenever  any  father  shall  fall  or 
refu.se  to  maintain  his  children  by  a  marriage 
since  dlS6<jlved,  although  able  to  do  so  the 
court,  upon  proper  application,  may  decree 
pendente  lite  and  permanentlv.  that  he  shall 
pay  reason.tble  sums  periodically  for  the  sup- 
port of  such  wife  and  children,  or  such  chil- 
dren as  the  case  mav  be  and  the  court  may 
de<'ree  that  he  pav  suit  monev  IncUidlnK 
counsel  fees  pendente  lite  and  permanently, 
to  enable  plalntlfT  to  conduct  the  case 

"lb  I  Whenever  a  former  hiisband  has  ob- 
tained a  foreign  ex  parte  divorce,  the  court 
thereafter  on  application  of  the  former  wife 
and  with  personal  service  of  process  upon 
the  frjriner  husband  In  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, m.iy  decree  that  he  shall  pay  her 
rea.s<inahle  sums  periodically  for  her  main- 
tenance and  for  suit  monev.  inrludmg  coun- 
sel fees  petidente  lite  and  permanently,  to 
enable  plaintiff  to  conduct  the  case 

"lo  The  Court  may  enforce  any  decree 
entered  under  this  section  In  the  same  man- 
ner as  Is  provided  In  sectli>n  97.5  of  the  Act 
entitled  An  Act  to  estjibllsh  a  code  of  law  for 
the  District  of  Columbia'  approved  .March  3. 
1901.  as  amended   (DC    Code    sec    1ft  410)  " 

id)  Section  983a  of  s\ich  Act  (DC  Code, 
sec  16  421 ) .  as  amended.  Is  amended  to  read 
as  follows: 

"Sec  B83a  When  Dfcrfe  E'>r  .^NNri.MEm 
OR  Absoi.ite  liivoRCE  Effectivf  A  decree, 
annulling  or  dissolving  a  m.irriage  or  grant- 
ing an  absolute  divorce  shall  not  become 
effective  until  the  time  for  noting  an  appeal 
shall  have  expired,  and  If  notice  of  appeal 
has  been  entered  such  decree  shall  not  be- 
come effective  until  the  date  of  the  final  dis- 
position of  the  appeal  " 

^MENDMENT    l>r>FRF:i    !1  V     MR      WIIITENE* 

Mr  WHITENER  Mr  Speaker,  I  offer 
an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

.\n;endment     offered     bv     Mr      WHrrFSTR 
.Strike  out  all  after  the  enacting  clause  and 
Insert    In   lieu    thereof   the   following     "Thst 
section    16^902   of    the   District    of   Columbia 
C<xle  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows 
"'5  16  902    Residence  requlrement.s 

"  'No  action  for  divorce  shall  be  main- 
tainable unless  one  of  the  parties  to  the 
marriage  has  been  a  bona  fide  resident  of 
the  District  of  Columbia  for  at  least  six 
months  next  preceding  the  commencement 
of  the  action  No  action  for  annulment  of 
a  marriage  perfomiefl  outside  the  District 
of  Columbia  shall  be  maintainable  unless 
one  of  the  parties  Is  a  bona  fide  resident 
of   the  District  of  Columbia  at  tlie  time  of 


the  commencement  of  the  action.  No  action 
^r  the  affirmance  of  any  marriage  shall  be 
'maintainable  unless  one  of  the  parties  Is  a 
b^  fide  resident  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia at  the  time  of  the  commencement  of 
the  action  The  residence  of  the  parties  to 
action  for  annulment  of  a  marriage  per- 
formed in  the  District  of  Columbia  shall  not 
be  considered  in  determining  whether  such 
»ruon  shall  be  maintainable.' 

"SEC  2  Section  16-904  Of  the  District  of 
Columtda  CtKie  is  amended  to  read  as  fol- 
lows 

•'5  16-904.  Grounds   for    divorce,    legal   sep- 
aration and  annulment 

••  lai  A  divorce  from  the  bond  of  marriage 
or  a  l**?"'  sepiu-atlon  from  bed  and  board 
jnay  be  granted  for  adultery,  actual  or  con- 
structive desertion  for  one  year,  voluntary 
separation  from  bed  and  board  for  one  year 
wiUiout  cohabitation,  or  final  conviction  of 
a  felony  and  sentence  for  not  less  than  two 
veers  to  a  penal  Institution  which  is  served 
in  whole  or  In  part  A  legal  separation  from 
bed  and  board  also  may  be  granted  for 
cr.ieltv 

■  ,  bi  .\  Judgment  of  legal  separation  from 
bed  and  board  may  be  enlarged  Into  a  Judg- 
ment of  divorce  from  the  bond  of  marriage 
upon  application  of  the  Innocent  party,  a 
copy  of  which  shall  be  duly  served  upon  the 
adverse  p.iriy.  after  the  separation  of  the 
parties  has  been  continuous  for  one  year 
next  before   the   making   of  the   application. 

•"(c)  Marriage  contracts  may  be  declared 
void  in  the  following  cases: 

First  Where  such  marriage  was  con- 
tracted while  either  of  the  parties  thereto  had 
i  '.  rmer  wife  or  hu.'=band  living,  unless  the 
firmer  marrhige  had  been  lawfully  dissolved. 
Second  Where  such  marriage  was  con- 
tracted during  the  lunacy  of  either  party 
ur.'.e.'=s  there  has  been  voluntary  cohabita- 
tion after  the  discover^'  of  the  lunacy) . 

'  Third  Where  such  marriage  was  pro- 
cured by  fraud  or  coercion. 

■  Fourth  Whore  either  party  was  matri- 
monially Incajiacltated  at  the  time  of  mar- 
riage and  has  continued  so. 

Fifth  Where  either  of  the  parties  had 
not  arrived  at  the  age  of  legal  consent  to 
the  contract  of  marriage  (unless  there  has 
been  voluntary  cohabitation  after  coming  to 
legal  age ) .  but  In  such  cases  only  at  the 
suit  of  the  party  not  capable  of  consent- 
ing' 

Sec  3  Section  16-916  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  Code  Is  amended  to  read  as  fol- 
lows 

■  §  16  916.  Maintenance  of  wife  and  minor 

children;      maintenance     of 
former  wife;  enforcement. 

■  a)  Whenever  any  husband  shall  fall  or 
refu.se  to  maintain  his  wife,  minor  children, 
or  bMh.  although  able  to  do  so.  or  whenever 
iny  father  shall  fall  or  refuse  to  maintain 
his  children  by  a  marrhige  since  dissolved, 
although  able  to  do  so.  the  court,  upon 
p:  per  application,  may  decree,  pendente  lite 
&:id  permanently,  that  he  shall  pay  reason- 
able sums  periodically  for  the  support  of 
such  wife  and  children,  or  such  children,  as 
the  case  may  be,  and  the  court  may  decree 
that  he  pav  stilt  mc^ney.  Including  counsel 
fees,  pendente  lite  and  permanently,  to  en- 
able plaintiff  to  conduct  the  case. 

"(b)  Whenever  a  former  husband  has 
obtained  a  foreign  ex  parte  divorce,  the 
court  thereafter,  on  application  of  the  for- 
fr.er  wife  and  with  personal  service  of  proc- 
ess upon  the  former  husband  in  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  may  decree  that  he  shall 
pay  her  reas<uiable  sums  periodically  for  her 
maintenance  and  for  suit  money,  including 
counsel  fees  pendente  lite  and  permanently, 
to  enable   plaintiff   to  conduct  the  case. 

■■'(c)  The  Court  may  enforce  any  decree 
entered  under  this  section  in  the  same  man- 
ner as  Is  provided  In  section  16-011  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  Code.' 


"Sec.  4.  Section  16-920  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  Code  is  amended  to  read  as  fol- 
lows: 

"  'J  16-920.     Effective  date  of  decree  for  an- 
nulment or  absolute  divorce. 

"  'A  decree  annulling  or  dissolving  a  mar- 
riage or  granting  an  absolute  divorce  shall 
not  become  effective  until  the  time  for  not- 
ing an  appeal  shall  have  expired,  and,  if 
notice  of  appeal  has  been  entered,  such  de- 
cree shall  not  become  effective  until  the 
date  of  the  final  disposition  of  the  appeal."  " 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 
Mr.  SPRINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish 
to  state  for  the  record  that  this  is  an 
attempt,  and  I  believe  a  legitimate  one 
by  the  Committee  on  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, to  amend  the  divorce,  legal  sepa- 
ration, and  annulment  laws  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  to  modernize  them  and 
to  bring  them  in  concert  with  the  50 
States  of  the  Union.  I  believe  this  has 
been  a  rather  studious  attempt  to  do  this. 
In  this  search  for  better  law,  we  have 
tried  to  take  into  consideration  the  laws 
of  other  States  because  it  has  been 
through  the  conflict  of  laws  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  with  other  States  that 
most  of  the  difficulties  have  arisen.  I 
believe  these  amendments  have  received 
the  utmost  consideration  by  the  commit- 
tee. They  are  in  the  public  interest  and 
this  law  should  be  passed. 

Mr.  WHITENER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
laws  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  relating 
to  divorce,  separation,  and  annulment  of 
marriage,  have  had  essentially  no 
changes  in  their  substantive  provisions 
since  the  last  general  revision  of  such 
law  in  1935.  During  the  years  since  that 
action  by  Congress,  the  laws  in  most 
other  States  have  been  changed  substan- 
tially, and  the  District  of  Columbia 
today  is  not  in  harmony  with  the  provi- 
sioiis  of  most  other  jurisdictions  includ- 
ing the  adjoining  jurisdictions  of  Mary- 
land and  Virginia.  H.R.  10777  is  rec- 
ommended by  your  committee  to  bring 
the  provisions  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia laws  into  closer  harmony  with  ad- 
joining jurisdictions  and  into  a  more 
general  conformity  with  the  provisions 
of  other  States. 

The  bill,  as  reported  by  your  committee 
(H.  Kept.  1541).  would  amend  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  Code  to  provide  the 
following : 

First.  That  where  the  cause  for  divorce 
occurs  within  or  without  the  District, 
either  party  to  the  marriage  may  bring 
the  divorce  action  if  either  party  has 
been  a  resident  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia for  a  period  of  6  months  next  pre- 
ceding the  commencement  of  the  action. 

Existing  law  requires  the  petitioner  to 
have  been  a  bona  fide  resident  of  the 
District  for  a  period  of  1  year  when  the 
cause  arose  within  the  District,  or  a  bona 
fide  resident  for  2  years  when  the  cause 
arose  outside  of  the  District. 

Second.  An  action  for  armulment  of 
a  marriage  performed  outside  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  may  be  maintained  if 
one  of  the  parties  to  the  action  is  a  bona 
fide  resident  of  the  District  at  the  time 
of  the  commencement  of  the  action.  In 
case  of  a  marriage  performed  within  the 
District  of  Columbia,  either  party  may 
bring  an  action  for  annulment  and  the 
residence  of  the  parties  at  the  time  the 


action  is  commenced  shall  not  be  a  factor 
in  determining  whether  the  action  shall 
be  maintainable. 

Present  law  requires  that  the  peti- 
tioner must  have  been  a  bona^de  resi- 
dent of  the  District  of  Colunrtiia  for  a 
period  of  1  year,  in  order  to  maintain 
an  action  in  annulment,  regardless  of 
whether  the  marriage  was  performed 
within  or  without  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia. 

Third.  An  action  to  affirm  the  validity 
of  a  marriage,  whether  performed  within 
or  without  the  District  of  Columbia,  may 
be  maintained  if  either  party  is  a  bona 
fide  resident  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
at  the  time  the  action  is  brought. 

No  residence  requirement  is  stated  in 
existing  law  relating  to  the  affirmance 
of  a  marriage. 

Fourth.  An  absolute  divorce  may  be 
granted  on  the  ground  of  actual  or  con- 
structive desertion  which  has  continued 
for  a  period  of  1  year. 

Present  law  provides  for  absolute  di- 
vorce on  the  ground  of  desertion  only 
after  a  period  of  2  years. 

Fifth.  Volimtary  separation  without 
cohabitation  is  a  ground  for  an  absolute 
divorce  after  1  year  with  no  cohabitation. 

Present  law  provides  that  a  period  of 
voluntary  separation  without  cohabita- 
tion for  a  period  of  5  years  is  a  ground 
for  an  absolute  divorce. 

Sixth.  An  absolute  divorce  may  be 
granted  where  there  has  been  a  convic- 
tion for  a  felony  and  a  sentence  of  not 
less  than  2  years  in  a  penal  institution 
has  been  imposed  and  where  such  sen- 
tence is  served  in  whole  or  in  part. 

Existing  law  requires  that  the  felony 
be  one  "involving  moral  turpitude." 

Seventh.  In  addition  to  the  foregoing 
grounds  for  an  absolute  divorce,  a  lim- 
ited divorce  may  be  granted  on  the 
ground  of  cruelty. 

Eighth.  A  decree  for  a  limited  divorce 
may  be  enlarged  into  an  absolute  di- 
vorce on  application  by  the  innocent 
party  after  1  year  measured  from  the 
time  the  limited  divorce  was  enlarged. 

Existing  law  provides  for  the  enlarge- 
ment of  a  limited  divorce  to  an  absolute 
divorce  on  application  by  the  innocent 
party  after  2  years. 

Ninth.  Marriage  contracts  may  be  de- 
clared void  if:  First,  either  party  had  a 
lawful  husband  or  wife  by  a  previous  un- 
dissolved marriage;  second,  lunacy  of 
either  party  is  discovered  and  there  is 
no  cohabitation  following  the  discovery; 
third,  the  marriage  was  procured  by 
fraud  or  coercion;  fourth,  either  party  is 
matrimonially  incapacitated;  fifth,  either 
party  lacked  the  age  of  consent  and  there 
was  no  cohabitation  after  attairunent  of 
legal  age. 

Present  law  is  essentially  the  same  ex- 
cept for  the  combined  statement  of 
grounds  relating  to  lunacy  and  to  fraud 
and  coercion. 

Tenth.  Where  a  husband  fails  to  main- 
tain his  wife,  minor  children,  or  both, 
or  where  a  father  fails  to  maintain  his 
children  by  a  previous  marriage,  the 
court,  on  proper  application,  may  decree, 
pendente  lite  and  permanently,  the 
support  of  such  wife  and  children  or  such 
children,  and  the  court  may  decree  suit 
money  including  counsel  fees. 
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Where  a  former  husband  has  obtained 
an  ex  parte  divorce  In  a  foreign  Juris- 
diction, the  court,  on  application  of  the 
former  wife,  after  personal  service  and 
process  upon  the  former  husband  in  the 
EWstrlct  of  Columbia,  may  decree  the 
payment  of  reasonable  sunns  periodically 
for  her  maintenance  and  suit  money 
Including  counsel  fees 

Existing  law  provides  that  whenever 
a  husband  falls  to  maintain  his  wife  and 
minor  children,  the  court,  on  appli- 
cation of  the  wife,  pendente  lite  and 
permanently,  may  decree  the  payment  of 
sums  periodically,  for  the  maintenance 
of  herself  and  the  minor  children  com- 
mitted to  her  care  by  the  court. 

Eleventh.  A  decree  for  annulment  or 
absolute  divorce  shall  not  bt'come  effec- 
tive until  the  time  for  notmK  an  appeal — 
10  days — shall  have  passed,  or.  in  the 
event  of  an  appeal,  not  until  f^nal  dis- 
position of  the  appeal 

Present  law  provides  for  a  6-month 
waiting  period  after  a  final  decree  be- 
fore such  decree  becomes  effective. 

The  provisions  of  H  R  10777  amend- 
in?  the  District  of  Columbia  divorce, 
legal  separation,  and  annulment  laws. 
as  above  set  forth,  will  brint:  the  Dis- 
trict's law  more  Into  line  with  the  laws 
of  various  State  Jurisdictions  and  more 
particularly  with  the  laws  of  Maryland 
and  Virginia. 

H  R.  10777  Is  a  refinement  of  similar 
legislation  Introduced  and  considered  by 
your  committee  during'  the  86th  and  87th 
Congresses.  The  committee  heard  testi- 
mony on  the  pending  bill  from  represent- 
atives of  the  District  of  Columbia  bar. 
the  District  of  Columbia  Domestic  Re- 
lations Committee  of  the  Bar  As.socia- 
tion.  and  the  Commissioners  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  Your  committee 
has  been  informed  that  the  judges  of 
the  court  of  general  sessions  have  no 
objection  to  the  bill. 

The  enactment  of  the  bill  will  not  in- 
volve any  additional  expense  to  the  gov- 
ernment of  the  District  of  Columbia. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed. 

The  title  was  amended  so  as  to  read : 
"To  amend  part  II  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  Code  relating  to  divorce.  legal 
separation,  and  annulment  of  marriaKe 
In  the  District  of  Columbia  " 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


AMENDING  DISTRICT  OP  COLUMBIA 
CHARITABLE  SOLICITATION  ACT 

Mr.  McMillan.  Mr  Speaker.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Texas  (Mr 
DowdyI  to  call  up  a  bill 

Mr.  DOWDY.  Mr  Speaker,  by  direc- 
tion of  the  Committee  on  the  District  of 
Columbia.  I  call  up  the  bill  HR  5990' 
to  amend  the  District  of  Coliunbia 
Charitable  Solicitation  Act  to  require 
certain  findings  before  the  Issuance  of  a 
solicitation  permit  thereunder,  and  for 
other  purpKJses.  and  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  bill  be  considered  In  the 
House  as  In  Committee  of  the  Whole. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 


Mr  BISK      Mr.  Speaker,  reserving  the 

right  t-o  objec-t.  I  should  like  to  direct  a 
question  to  tiie  gentleman  from  Texas 

As  I  am  sure  the  chairman  of  the  .sub- 
committee knows,  the  bill  is  controver- 
sial and  there  are  minority  views.  Un- 
fortunately. I  wius  not  iiWLire  that  this  bill 
was  to  come  up  until  this  morning.  The 
minority  views  are  signed  by  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  'Mr  MimtfrI  I 
am  curious  to  know  if  the  genMeman 
from  New  York  I  Mr  Milter]  was 
alerted  to  the  fact  that  the  bill  was  to 
come  up 

I  realize  that  the  list  of  bills  Wius  read 
on  Thur.sday,  but  it  was  my  understand- 
ing at  the  time  that  there  would  be  no 
controversial  legislation.  I  am  curious 
to  know  about  this,  because  certainly 
.some  of  us  have  some  reservations.  I  be- 
lieve the  gentleman  knows  that  nine 
Members  signed  the  minority  views  on 
this  particular  bill 

Mr  DOWDY  I  will  .say  that  this  was 
on  the  whip  notice  of  last  week,  that  It 
would  be  called  up  today  It  is  in  the 
Rei  ord,  too.  I  do  not  know  what  other 
notice  would  be  asked  for. 

Incidentally,  the  amendment  I  shall 
offer  I  believe  will  effectively  meet  all 
the  criticisms  of  the  minority  views 

Mr.  SISK  It  seems  to  me  that  the 
bill  requires  more  time  for  discussion. 
It  seems  to  me  it  would  pw.ssibly  be  ad- 
visable for  the  House  to  go  into  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  to  discuss  this  piece 
of  legislation.  I  am  curious  to  know  if 
the  chairman  of  the  subcommittee  has 
given  that  any  thought. 

Mr  DOVVT)Y  I  have  no  objection  to 
going  into  Committee  of  the  Whole. 

Mr  SISK.  The  point  is.  Mr.  Speaker. 
that  some  of  us  would  like  to  have  some 
time  to  discuss  the  bill  and  to  discuss 
the  extent  to  which  the  amendment 
which  the  gentleman  has  in  mmd  will 
meet  the  objection  outlined  in  the 
minority  views. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  Commis- 
sioners, by  letter — which  I  understand 
has  not  been  rescinded — are  still  op- 
posed to  the  bill.  I  believe  that  advisable 

Mr.  DfiWDY  Is  the  gentleman  ask- 
ing that  the  House  go  into  Committee 
of  the  Whole  to  discuss  the  bilP  I  have 
no  objection  to  that. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas ^ 

Mr  SISK  Mr.  Speaker.  I  shall  be 
constrained  to  object  at  the  pre.sent  time, 
becau.^e  I  feel  we  are  entitled  to  some 
time  to  discu.ss  the  legislation 

Mr  Ml  .MILI„-\N.  Mr  Speaker.  I  with- 
draw the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER  The  gentleman  with- 
draws the  bill. 

Mr  McMillan  Mr  Speaker,  that  Is 
all  the  busine.ss  sve  ha\e  to  present. 


THE  L.'^TE  DAVID  BRUCE  ALGER 

Mr.  HAU.ECK  Mr  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimou.s  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute 

The  SPEAKER.  Ls  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Indiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr  HALLECK.  Mr  Speaker,  I  know 
the  membership  of  the  House  Joins  with 


me  In  expressing  a  deep  sense  of  sadness 
and  sympathy  to  our  esteemed  colleague 
the  gentleman  from  Texas,  the  Honor-' 
able  Brlce  Alger,  at  the  tragic  death  of 
his  young  .son.  David  Bruce. 

Dave  was  a  young  man  of  great  prom- 
ise and  was  preparing  him.self  for  an 
adult  life  that  would  surely  have  been 
outstanding  In  accomplishment  and 
citi/enship. 

He  was  an  able  student  and  a  talented 
athlete. 

But  most  of  all.  he  was  a  fine  American 
boy  who  was  a  part  of  his  country's 
future. 

David's  death  occurred  late  Sunday  af- 
ternoon as  a  consequence  of  an  accident 
involving  a  car  In  which  he  was  riding. 

Funeral  ser\ices  will  be  held  Wednes- 
day. July  29,  at  10  am.  at  the  Gawler 
Funeral  Home  hx-ated  at  Wisconsin  and 
Harrison  Streets. 

Mr.  SiH'aker.  further  words  on  thisoc- 
casiori  do  not  come  easily. 

This  tragedy  has  deep  meaning  for  all 
of  us  who  are  parents. 

It  has  deep  meaning  to  the  member- 
ship of  the  C(^ngre.ss  who  are  colleagues 
and  friends  of  the  boy's  father.  Our 
compassion  is  extended  to  the  Alger 
family  at  this  unfortunate  time. 

Mr  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  HALLECK.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
the  majority  leader. 

Mr  ALBERT.  Mr  SiK-aker,  I  join  the 
distinguisiied  minority  leader  in  this  ex- 
pression of  sympathy.  The  death  of  this 
fine  young  boy  was  so  sad,  so  shocking, 
.so  unbelievable  that  I  cannot  find  words 
to  expre.ss  the  grief  that  I  feel  and  which 
I  felt  when  I  first  received  news  of  it.  I 
extend  to  Bruce  and  to  all  of  his  family 
my  own  dee[)  personal  sympathy  and  in 
this,  as  the  minority  header  has  said,  all 
Mi-mbers  of  the  House  join. 

.Mr  SPRINGER.  Mr  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield  ' 

Mr  HALLECK.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois 

Mr.  SPRINGER  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have 
known  not  only  Bruce  Alger,  the  father. 
but  I  have  also  known  David  Bruce  AK'er, 
this  15-year-okl  boy  with  so  much  prom- 
ise. He  seemed  to  me  one  of  the  mo.«;t 
likely  lads  I  had  ever  seen  from  the 
standpoint  of  all-round  ability.  He 
was  a  good  student  and  a  great  athlete. 
It  is  with  a  great  feeling  that  I  rise  on 
this  occasion  to  extend  my  s\-mpathy  to 
our  di.^tlngulshed  coIleaL-ue  from  Texas, 
Bruce  Alger  I  know  all  of  the  House 
reflects  the  .same  kind  of  feeling  on  such 
an  (xrcasion. 

Mr  BELCHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
i-'entleman  vleld? 

Mr.  HALLECK  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Oklahoma 

Mr  BELCHER  Mr  Speaker,  need- 
le.ss  to  say,  I  was  terribly  shocked  at  this 
horrible  tragedy  which  happened  to  D^- 
vid  Bruce  Alger.  I  have  known  this  boy 
ever  since  he  was  a  very  little  boy.  He 
had  more  promi.se  than  almost  any  other 
young  man  I  know.  Certainly  our  high- 
ways are  becoming  terribly  dangerous. 
This  tragedy  should  cause  all  of  us.  I 
think,  to  give  more  consideration  to  the 
.safety  of  our  highways.  It  comes  with 
such  a  distinct  shock  because  of  David 
being  just  in  high  school  and  with  all  of 
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the  future  in  the  world  ahead  of  him. 
I  just  do  not  have  the  words  to  express 
the  feeling  of  sadness  that  I  have,  but 
to  Bbl'ce  and  the  entire  Alger  family,  I 
wish  to  extend  my  sincere  sympathy. 
May  God  bless  them  in  their  hour  of 
trag  edy .      ^^^^^^^^^^ 

IN  SYMPATHY 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  extend  my  remarks  at 

this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
.\flssourl? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr  H.ALL  Mr.  Speaker  our  hearts 
are  heavy  today  for  one  of  our  colleagues, 
whose  son  lost  his  life  in  a  tragic  auto- 
mobile accident  yesterday  afternoon. 
Young  David  Bruce  Alger  was  an  out- 
standing and  popular  high  school  stu- 
dent and  athlete. 

At  such  a  time,  there  are  no  words  to 
convey  our  sense  of  sympathy  to  his 
father  whose  own  efforts  in  the  Congress 
have  been  so  pa.sslonately  devoted  to 
keeping  this  country  strong  for  future 
generations. 

.Ajncricans  ioo  often  accept  a  huge  an- 
nual tratlic  death  toll  as  one  of  the  prices 
we  must  pay  for  the  advance  of 
civilization. 

But  surely  we  must  find  a  way  to  bring 
a  greater  awareness  to  all  motorists  of 
the  tragic  consequences  that  can  occur 
from  one  careless  second  behind  the 
wheel  of  a  fast-moving  car. 

To  the  family.  Mrs.  Hall  and  I  extend 
our  heartfelt  sympathy  and  under- 
standing. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Ls  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa'' 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  join  with 
the  distinguished  majority  and  minority 
leaders  of  the  House  in  expressing  sym- 
pathy in  the  tragic  death  yesterday  of 
David  Aluer.  a  .son  of  our  colleague,  the 
Honorable  Bruce  Alger,  of  Texas. 

Living  in  the  .same  apartment  building 
as  do  the  Aleers.  Mrs.  Gross  and  I  came 
to  know  David  as  well  as  other  members 
of  the  family.  David  was  a  young  man 
of  much  promise ;  a  young  man  who  made 
fnends  easily  and  his  untimely  death  is 
mourned  by  many. 

To  Bruce,  Jill.  Steven,  and  Mrs.  Alger 
Te  extend  our  heartfelt  condolences  in 
this  hour  of  deepest  sorrow. 


MISSISSIPPI.   THE    WHIPPING   BOY, 

OFFICIAL  SCAPEGOAT  AND  SACRI- 

nciAL    LAMB    FOR    LIBERAL   SO- 

CL\L   PLANNERS 

Mr.  ABERNETHY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Mississippi? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ABERNETHY.  Mr.  Speaker,  my 
State.  Mississippi,  has  been  the  unwill- 


ing recipient  of  an  Immeasurable  cmiount 
of  unsolicited  advice  and  Intervention 
from  miscellaneous  individuals,  citizens' 
groups,  the  Federal  Grovernment,  and 
outside  political  leaders.  Mississippi  is 
the  whipping  boy,  the  ofiBcial  scapegoat 
and  the  sacrificial  lamb  for  liberal  social 
planners  and  many  in  the  Federal  Gov- 
enmient  who  do  not  know  how  to  other- 
wise explain  the  social  problems  that  are 
plaguing  the  Nation. 

Those  of  us  who  know  Mississippi  and 
Mlsslssipians  of  both  races,  and  who  have 
some  little  experience  with  political 
forces  on  the  national  level,  have 
claimed  often  and  confidently  that  Com- 
munists are  the  primary  agitators  of  it 
all.  We  have  documented  oiu-  claim  by 
tracing  many  of  the  people  most  promi- 
nently involved  in  the  agitation  directly 
to  their  Communist  connections. 

Our  warnings  have  been  imheard,  or 
ignored,  or  brushed  off.  But  came  the 
widespread  race  riots  in  New  York.  The 
President  and  top  ranking  New  York  oflB- 
cials  immediately  "suspect"  Communists 
are  behind  it. 

If  the  President  is  right  in  his  suspi- 
cion, would  not  it  seem  logical  to  apply 
the  same  thinking  to  Mississippi?  And 
if  the  President  is  not  right,  would  it 
not  seem  that  he  is  trying  to  find  ex- 
cuses for  the  race  problems  in  the  North? 

I  shall  not  attempt  to  explain  this  in- 
consistency on  the  part  of  one  so  high 
placed.  I  merely  wanted  to  point  it  out. 
The  explanation  is  for  him. 

The  Federal  Government  has  opened  a 
new  FBI  office  in  Jackson,  Miss.,  and 
played  it  big  by  sending  FBI  Director 
Hoover  down  to  open  the  office.  The 
op>enlng  could  have  been  handled  by  any 
agent  but  this,  of  course,  would  not  make 
big  news  and  big  news  was  the  primary 
objective.  Fifty  or  sixty  FBI  agents  were 
ordered  In  because,  so  they  said,  of  crim- 
inal Incidents  there.  This  was  done  even 
though  Mississippi,  I  am  proud  to  say, 
has  the  lowest  crime  rate  in  the  Nation. 
Since  this  ofiQce  was  opened  and  staffed 
with  a  large  contingent  of  FBI  agents, 
race  riots  terrorized  and  paralyzed  New 
York  City  for  several  days.  The  Presi- 
dent directed  the  FBI  to  investigate  the 
possibility  of  Communist  activity  in  pro- 
moting the  New  York  racial  troubles. 
We  have  heard  that  the  Bureau  sent  in 
only  two  extra  agents  and  a  female  clerk. 
If  my  figures  are  incorrect  perhaps  they 
will  supply  the  correct  ones.  Again,  I 
point  to  the  gross  inconsistency. 

When  Is  a  race  riot  not  a  race  riot? 
The  answer  is,  when  it  occurs  north  of 
the  Potomac.  Let  one  Negro  get  into  an 
argument  over  a  ham  sandwich  in  Geor- 
gia or  Mississippi  and  it  is  a  racial  inci- 
dent. But  let  hundreds  of  Negroes 
pillage  and  assault  in  New  York,  re- 
stricting their  violence  to  white  people 
and  white-owned  property  and  it  is 
either  a  "hoodlum  mob"  or  just  a  bunch 
of  teenagers  letting  off  a  bit  of  steam, 
not  a  racial  incident.  I  saw  a  ranking 
official  of  the  city  of  New  York  look  into 
a  television  camera  with  a  straight  face 
and  say  the  New  York  riots  had  "no 
racial  overtones." 

It  is  high  time  we,  as  a  whole  people. 
looked  the  problem  In  the  eye  and  called 
a  spade  a  spade.  We  have  racial  prob- 
lems wherever  we  have  concentrations 


of  Negro  populations.  It  is  a  problem 
that  will  never  be  solved  so  long  as  the 
highest  officials  in  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment play  politics  with  it,  and  that  is 
exactly  what  they  are  doing.  Those  who 
make  a  scapegoat  of  the  people  of  my 
State  and  excuse  the  citizens  of  New 
York  for  identically  the  same  and  even 
worse  incidents,  are  making  no  contribu- 
tion to  solving  the  Nation's  racial  prob- 
lems and  bringing  about  domestic  tran- 
quillity. 

Violence  is  not  condoned  by  the  masses 
of  my  State  any  more  than  it  is  con- 
doned by  the  people  of  New  York.  |We 
regret  the  disappearance  in  my  State  of 
two  New  Yorkers  who  made  the  long  trip 
down  there  to  make  over  and  remold  the 
people  of  Mississippi  into  the  image  of 
New  Yorkers.  It  is  too  bad  for  these 
young  men,  their  families  and  friends, 
as  well  as  for  the  people  of  Mississippi, 
that  these  young  men  did  not  remain  in 
New  York  where  so  much  coimseling  Is 
definitely  needed  by  many  of  their  own 
people  on  how  to  live  and  conduct  them- 
selves. 

The  social  and  racial  problems  faced 
by  our  Nation  will  never  be  solved  so  long 
as  the  leaders  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, the  national  news  media  and  many 
up-country  citizens  are  content  to  make 
the  people  of  Mississippi  the  scapegoat 
for  the  incidents  which  happen  there  and 
then  excuse  New  Yorkers  and  others 
north  of  the  Potomac  for  similar  inci- 
dents, yet  more  numerous  and  more  vio- 
lent. 


ROCHESTER,   N.Y.:    A   RACIAL  OUT- 
BREAK 

Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  since 
Rochester,  N.Y.,  is  my  home  community 
and  because  the  area  where  this  past 
weekend's  racial  explosion  began  lies  in 
my  congressional  district,  I  feel  I  should 
report  to  the  House  on  this  inflamed  in- 
cident. I  was  in  Rochester  at  the  time 
this  unbelievable  violence  broke  out  and 
I  witnessed  much  of  it  first  hand. 

I  think  anyone  who  knows  Rochester, 
who  is  familiar  with  the  city  and  its  peo- 
ple, must  share  the  sense  of  incredibility 
that  exists  today  in  our  city.  We  have 
not  been  without  past  problems  in  the 
area  of  racial  relations.  But,  that  a 
minor  incident  involving  the  attempted 
arrest  of  one  unruly  person  could  erupt 
into  the  most  violent  kind  of  lawless- 
ness and  destruction  hardly  seems  pos- 
sible. 

Yet,  it  happened.  Our  normally  peace- 
ful community  was  ripped  asunder  by 
mob  action.  With  complete  and  utter 
disrespect  for  law  and  order,  with  callous 
contempt  for  the  rights  of  their  fellow 
citizens,  and  with  devastation  their  only 
apparent  desire,  bands  of  hoodlums  ter- 
rorized large  areas  of  the  city  and  struck 
fear  in  the  heart  of  Rochester's  citizenry. 

I  fear  that  amy  description  I  might 
provide  of  the  rioting  which  took  place 
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in  Rochester  would  sound  exat,'Rerated. 
Unless  one  actually  saw  the  shells  that 
were  once  retail  stores,  unless  he  could 
watch  as  looters  ran  through  the  street^s 
smashing  and  steahnK,  unless  he  could 
hear  with  his  own  ears  men  and  women 
hurling  the  most  obscene  comments  at 
sworn  upholders  of  the  law.  his  mind 
would  find  it  difficult  to  associate  such 
a  reign  of  terror  with  a  city  like 
Rochester. 

I  am  here  to  tell  you  that  it  was  every 
bit  as  bad  as  has  been  reported  by  the 
news  media.  E^ery  characteristic  of  mob 
rule  was  present  The  worst  side  of  hu- 
manity was  exposed 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  not  ?oing  to  dwell 
at  length  on  what  happ*'ned  for  that  al- 
ready is  known  Rochester's  race  not 
has  been  the  leadin>j  news  story  in  the 
Nation  for  3  days  The  ptH)ple  of  this 
country  are  familiar  with  the  pvent.s  that 
transformed  a  calm  community  into  an 
armed  camp. 

However.  I  do  want  to  speak  for  my 
community  in  terms  of  what  lies  ahead 
I  want  to  assure  the  Congre-ss  and  the 
country  that  Rochester's  shock  is  not 
without  shame.  The  vast  majority  nf 
our  E>eople.  both  Ne^ro  and  whit<>,  aie 
anguished  to  the  point  of  despair  becau.se 
of  the  blot  which  has  bet-ti  Ifft  by  this 
weekend's  bloodshed  and  havoc. 

Even  at  the  heuht  of  the  vioience  and 
often  within  its  scmnd.  I  h.id  constitu- 
ents approach  me  and  tell  of  their  dis- 
grace they  felt.  \  Netrro  woman  came 
over  to  the  police  car  in  which  I  was 
riding  at  one  point  and  tearfully  told 
me  of  the  humiliation  which  had  over- 
come her.  She  said  her  own  brother 
was  just  down  the  street,  part  of  one 
of  the  many  groups  of  hooters  who  were 
acting  in  open  defiance  of  law  and  or- 
der. As  she  went  on,  I  could  tell  that 
she  knew  what  is  now  well  known  in 
Rochester:  The  riotins  resulted  in  no 
civil  rights  progre.ss.  In  fact,  there  is 
no  doubt  that  the  cause  of  equality  suf- 
fered a  serious  setback. 

While  order  has  been  restored,  Roch- 
ester today  remains  In  an  uneasy  stat*- 
A  greater  concentration  of  police,  troop- 
ers, and  National  Guardsmen  than  ever 
before  assembled  in  R<^)chester  stand 
ready  to  take  whatever  action  may  be 
required  to  protect  one  citizen  from  an- 
other. 

The  community  now  is  striving  to 
bring  permanence  to  'he  peace  which 
could  only  be  accomplished  by  the  mo.'^t 
stringent  measures.  It  also  is  addint,'  up 
the  consequences  of  the  sen.seless  vicious- 
ness  that  left  scars  si  deep  they  never 
will  be  forgotten,  and  only  with  tre- 
mendous forbearance  will  they  be  for- 
given. 

In  the  examination  which  will  follow 
Rochester's  riot,  the  constant  question 
will  be  why  it  happened  Perhaps  some 
of  the  problems  which  led  to  such  a 
brutal  breakdown  of  law  and  order  can 
be  detected  and  corrected  Nonethele.ss. 
I  would  remind  every  person  who  lost 
his  reason  and  joined  the  ranks  of  the 
lawless  breed  that  attacked  the  basis  of 
democracy,  there  was  not  and  there 
never  will  be  adequate  justification  for 
the  violence  of  this  past  weekend  in 
Rochester. 


This  race  not  was  dangerously  futile. 
I  say  this  because  it  was  directed  against 
the  very  elemenUs  in  our  democracy  that 
pre.serve  our  frtHHloms.  law  and  order. 
If  ever  such  contempt  for  due  proce.ss 
succeeds  and  a  violent  attitude  prevails, 
those  responsible  wtll  find  thems«»lves 
deprived  and  the  final  victims  of  their 
own  ill-conceived  actions. 

Ours  IS  not  a  perfect  democracy,  but 
we  are  working  for  Its  Improvement. 
Those  who  .seek  to  live  under  its  proUi'- 
tion  must  b<'  made  to  understand  tliat  it 
survives  from  devotion  to  its  pnnciph's 
and  not  subversion  of  its  ideals. 

Progress  in  man's  understanding  and 
tolerance  of  one  another  has  been  dam- 
aged and  .set  back  In  my  community 
I  am  certain  the  responsible  leaders  of 
Rochester,  both  Negro  and  whit*',  will 
find  a  way  back  Our  city  has  the  lead- 
ers, and  I  ap^K^al  to  all  my  fellow  citi/en.s 
to  work  with  them  in  their  quest  of  racial 
peace 

It  IS  my  hope  that  out  of  the  tragedy 
that  befell  R<^x:hesU'r.  other  commimities 
in  this  Nation  can  be  motivated  to  make 
a  critical  .st^>lf-examinatlon  .so  that  our 
country.  foundtKi  on  a  faith  in  freedom 
and  brotherhood,  can  move  more  rapidly 
toward  this  goal 


LTNOFFICLM.  IS      P.AHTNER.S"  ITELP 
L.-\TIN   .AMPIRICAN   MiEA^ 

Mr  HAIJ.KCK  Mr  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  t^entlcman 
from  Michigan  I  Mr  BroomfieldI  may 
extend  hi.s  remarks  at  thl.s  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter 

The  SPE.^KER  Is  there  ob.iection 
to  the  request  of  the  Lientleman  from 
Indiana ' 

There  was  no  objection 

Mr  BROOMFIELD  Mr  Speaker,  it 
is  with  a  great  deal  of  .satisfaction  that  I 
have  noted  the  success  of  a  new  dimen- 
sion In  the  Alliance  for  Progress 

The  partners  of  the  Alliance,  under 
the  able  and  -'iiergetlc  leadership  of  Mr. 
James  H  Boren.  has  gone  a  long  way 
toward  filling  a  gap  in  our  oversea  as- 
sistance programs  in  Latin  America, 
making  them  more  meaningful  and  of 
more  direct  benefit  to  those  we  are  at- 
tempting to  assist. 

The  dollar  amount,s  In  this  program 
are  surprisingly  .-.mall,  but  the  b<'neflts 
are  large  and  growing  daily 

I  am  happv  that  Oakland  County. 
Mich  .  which  I  repiresent  here  in  Con- 
gre.ss.  IS  the  forerunner  of  this  program, 
and  that  its  partnership  witli  the  Cauca 
Valley  in  Colombia  holds  great  promise 
for  the  future 

For  the  information  of  my  colleagues. 
I  am  enclosing  an  article  which  ap- 
peared recently  in  the  Evening  Star 
about  this  program 

UNomciAL      U  S       "Partners"      Hri  p      I.\tin 

American    Area.s 

(By  Jerry  O'Leiiry.  Jr  ) 

A  new  program  la  persoriHllzlng  U  S  aid 
t<j  l^tln  America  by  making  various  areas  of 
the  tJnIted  States  partners  wltli  t<iwns.  sec- 
tliin.s.  ii.nd  whole  nations  smith  of  the  border 

The  program  Is  called  partners  of  the  Al- 
liance by  Amerlcan.s  and  Companeros  de  la 
Altaniiui  by  the  L^iHils 


But  m  the  last  analysis  it  Is  a  people-to- 
j>eople  proKram  between  private  group*  Uj 
.\merlcan  ri'ies  and  .States  and  similar  area« 
In  I-itin  .America 

For  example  a  t;roup  of  Texana  \!t  leaving 
soon  for  a  trip  to  Peru  with  whom  the  people 
of  the  Lone  Star  State  have  agreed  to  bec(xne 
partners  It  Is  not  a  case  of  Texas  adopting 
Peru  iir  an  old-clothes  charity  program,  ttit 
Texas  Partners  CMmnuttee  will  begin  to  work 
witii  a  slnillar  group  in  Peru 

The  Texans  will  furnish  some  money  and 
the  Peruvians  will  furnish  the  wurlt  on  a 
number  of  projects  small  a.s  aid  proRramj 
go  The  money  dimes  from  rlvio  clubs  V-H 
Clubs,  business.  ar>d  professional  groups 
ch.imbers  of  c<immerce  high  schools,  and 
ot.her  org.inizatloiLS  who  want  to  help  other* 
help  themselves 

SFI.r-HEI.P      REQUIRED 

"If  there's  no  self-help  in  It.  we  Wun't 
touch  It,"  says  38-year-old  James  H  Boren. 
Special  Assistant  to  the  Co<irdlnator  uf  the 
.Mllance  for  Progress 

The  self-help  projects  the  Tex.ins  will  un- 
dert^iite  In  Peru  are  typical. 

A  Peruvian  teacher  has  volunteered  to 
establish  a  p<niltry  program  for  a  tribe  of 
Indians  In  the  Jlvaro  country  and  $607  1* 
needed  for  baby  chlclt.s  and  mils  of  wire  The 
Tex.ts  groups  will  furnish  the  money  and 
the  purchase.s  will  be  made  In  Peru  If  p<*- 
slble      The  Indians  will  do  the  worlc. 

Another  village  needs  1  bull  .ind  :10  nills 
of  barbed  wire  at  a  cost  of  $»)0«1  .fnother 
needs  a  tlfiS  hand-operated  water  pump  and 
a  fourth  needs  $78  for  two  kerosene  I:imp« 
tnd  ,1  dozen  books  so  the  Indians  can  be 
'.lUght  lu  read 

The  partnerslilps  ii.ive  been  catching  on 
Iixst.  Utikh  has  Joined  with  Bolivia  Pensa- 
cola.  Fla  ,  has  sent  almost  $,30,000  to  esUb- 
ILsh  a  medical  center  in  Chimbote.  Peru. 

FAIRFAX    .SCHOOL    HELPS 

The  students  of  Mount  Vernon  High 
School.  In  nearby  Fairfax  County.  Va  .  ral.>ed 
$200  to  help  students  at  a  vocational  schixil 
In  Hiuara    Peru,  buy  tools  and  books 

Fifteen  public  schcxil  districts  In  the  area 
around  EuRene,  Oreg  .  have  been  linked  wltt. 
Costa  Rica  so  that  15  Costa  Rlcnn  te.tchers 
will  spend  2'2  months  in  the  Oregon  school 
.system  for  inservlce  training  The  Latin 
teachers   will   live  with   Oregon  families 

Alabama  Is  planning  an  alliance  with 
Ouatemnla.  Arizona  with  El  Salvador.  Utah 
with  Bolivia.  Ohio  with  the  State  of  Parana. 
in  Brazil  and  Illinois  with  the  Brazilian  State 
of  Rio  Or.inde  do  Sul 

The  civil  defense  director  of  Oakland  Coun- 
•v  Mich  .  John  E  Madole.  Is  polng  to  Call. 
Colombia,  tt^  start  a  p;irtnershlp  with  the 
people  of  the  Cauca  Vallev  A  Colombian 
counterpart  will  come  to  Pontlac.  Mich  .  to 
form  the  opposite  end  of  the  pipeline  Call 
wants  help  In  municipal  planning  and  budg- 
etary control,  educational  and  Industrial  de- 
velopment 

AT    LOWEST    LEVEL 

Operating  ,it  the  lowest  level  of  govern- 
ment, where  nation -t<i-nat  Ion  a.sslstance 
rarely  filters  down.  Mr  Madole  Is  headlOR  for 
Call  with  the  support  of  Oakland  County 
leaders  and  Its  Congres,sman.  Representative 
William  Broomfield  He  will  have  his  work 
cut  out  for  him  In  an  area  that  is  tmbellev- 
ably  rich  but  has  a  desperately  poor  popula- 
tion 

The  aim  Is  t<i  keep  the  system  uncompli- 
cated, according  to  Mr  Boren.  who  is  the 
catalyst  for  the  partners  pronram 

He  believes  the  burgeoning  program  will 
do  much  to  erase  the  image  of  the  "'Cg\J 
.American  "  He  cites  the  c.ise  of  Pelllto,  s 
village  of  2  300  people  In  the  shadow  of  Mount 
Chlmborazo   In  the  Ecuadoran  Andes 

Pellleo  was  leveled  by  earthquake*  in  IMfl- 
The  survivors  iruived  2  miles  and  slowly  be- 
gan to  rebuild  their  village.    Over  the  ye»n. 
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Ujev  reesUbllshed  a  school,  a  hospital  and 
their  homes  but  now  they  need  a  water  sys- 
tem. 

SENDING    WATER    SYSTEM 

The  Idaho  partners,  who  had  already  fur- 
nished four  pedal -operated  sewing  machines 
and  a  typewriter  for  an  orphanage  at  nearby 
c'iraK- ito.  are  going  to  help  the  people  of 
Pellleo  with  a  portable  water  system,  equip- 
ment for  a  baking  cooperative  and  electric 
lights  for  the  hospital  which  now  has  a  goose- 
'^fcK  laniji  m  the  operating  room. 

The  {MHiple  of  Pellleo  are  so  overwhelmed 
Oiat  when  Mr  Boren  went  there  on  a  visit 
recently  he  wound  up  at  the  head  of  a  parade. 

California  lias  signed  agreements  with 
Chile  in  a  lar^rcr  scale  operation,  activated  by 
the  late  President  Kennedy  and  Governor 
Bn  wn  for  water  resource  development,  agri- 
cultural exton.sion  services  and  manpower 
planning 

But  the  partners  program  Is  generally 
smaller  and  almo.st  entirely  unofHclal.  Most 
of  the  projects  cewt  less  than  $500. 


MR  SOLON  B.  TURMAN.  CHAIRMAN 
OF  THE  BOARD  OF  LYKES  BROS. 
STE.AMSHIP  CO..  TESTIFIES  BE- 
FORE HOUSE  SUBCOMMITTEE  ON 
THE  MERCHANT  MARINE 

Mr     MARSH.     Mr.    Speaker,    I    ask 

u.'-.aniinou.s  consent  that  the  gentleman 
.'.-•om  Loui.siana  I  Mr.  Boccsl  may  extend 
.^-.L^  rtmarlv.s  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  includo  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Viririnia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  a  real 
plea-^ure  for  me  to  call  to  the  attention 
of  my  colleaiiue.s  in  the  Congress  the  per- 
tinent remarlcs  of  one  of  America's  fore- 
most ."Jhipping  company  executives,  Mr. 
Solon  B  Turman.  chairman  of  the  board 
of  Lykes  Bros.  Steamship  Co.,  to  the 
Subcommitti>e  on  the  Merchant  Marine 
of  tiie  House  Committee  on  Merchant 
Marine  and  Fisheries. 

Mr  Turman,  who  ha.$  had  more  than 
40  years'  experience  in  the  shipping  field 
a.nd  knows  more  about  shipping  and 
s.hippint;  companies  than  any  other  man 
m  our  country,  testified  before  the  House 
Subcommittee  on  the  Merchant  Marine 
on  the  vital  subject  of  the  1961  amend- 
ments to  the  Shipping  Act  of  1916  and 
their  administration  and  implementation 
by  the  Federal  Maritime  Commission. 
The  hearings  before  this  subcommittee 
v.ll  continue  this  week,  and  testimony 
will  be  taken  from  Government  oflHcers, 
and  other  officials  of  shipping  compa- 
nies, shipping  conferences,  and  shipE>ers. 
Mm.  John  Harllee.  Chairman  of  the  Fed- 
eral Maritime  Commission,  testified  on 
Uie  openinc  days  of  the  hearings,  July 
21  and  22 

Mr.  TuiTnan  has  done,  and  continues 
to  do.  a  magnificent  job  of  directing  the 
activities  and  operations  of  Lykes  Bros., 
which  IS  headquartered  in  my  home 
city  of  New  Orleans,  La.  Today  Lykes 
IS  the  largest  steamship  company  in  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico  area,  and  the  second 
•argest   line    in   the   United   States. 

I  am  proud  that  Lykes  Bros.,  and 
its  affiliate  line.  Gulf  and  South  Ameri- 
can Steamship  Co.,  are  both  headquar- 
tered in  New  Orleans.  These  two  great 
companies  contribute  a  great  deal  to  the 


growth  and  prosp>erity  of  the  New  Or- 
leans area.  In  an  average  business  year, 
Lykes  ariti  Gulf  and  South  American 
spend  more  than  $40  million  in  the  New 
Orleans  area  for  salaries  and  wages,  pur- 
chase of  supplies,  fuel  and  power,  repairs 
and  maintenance,  and  other  miscella- 
neous expenditures.  Almost  $24  million 
a  year  is  F>aid  out  in  salaries  and  wages 
alone. 

Lykes  today  owns  and  operates  50  ves- 
sels; and  the  company  is  in  the  process 
of  replacing  its  entire  fleet  with  new, 
modern  ships.  Thus  far.  21  new  vessels 
have  been  built  and  delivered  to  Lykes. 
and  12  additional  automated  ships  are 
now  under  contract  to  be  built  by  Avon- 
dale  Shipyards,  Inc.,  near  New  Orleans. 
The  remaining  vessels  to  replace  the  bal- 
ance of  the  present  fleet  will  be  con- 
tracted for  within  the  next  2  or  3  years. 

I  am  happy,  under  unanimous  consent, 
Mr.  Speaker,  to  insert  in  the  Congres- 
sional Record  Mr.  Truman's  opening  re- 
marks to  the  Subcommittee  on  the  Mer- 
chant Marine,  and  his  detailed  state- 
ment to  the  subcommittee.  Mr.  Tur- 
man's  statements  follow: 
Opening   Statement  to   the   SfBcoMMiTTEE 

ON  ME31CHANT  MARINE  OF  THE  HOUSE  COM- 
MTTTEE  ON  MERCHANT  MARINE  AND  FISH- 
ERIES BY  Mr.  Solon  B.  Tl^rman,  Chairman 
OF  THE  Board,  Lykes  Bros.  Steamship  Co  , 
Inc.,  July  23,  1964 

Mr.  Chairman,  before  I  present  my  pre- 
pared statement  to  this  committee,  I  feel 
compelled,  particularly  In  view  of  the  testi- 
mony given  to  this  committee  during  the  last 
several  days,  to  underscore  the  seriousness 
with  which  we  view  this  entire  problem. 

My  more  than  40  years  of  experience  in  In- 
ternational shipping  prompts  the  following 
observations.  U.S.  exports  are  purchased  by 
foreign  buyers  and  in  turn  U.S.  Imports  are 
supplied  by  foreign  exporters.  International 
transactions  Including  shipping  services  gen- 
erally are  arms-length  deals  between  United 
States  and  foreign  Interests.  In  fact,  we 
Americans  In  the  shipping  business  through 
necessity  have  an  intimate  understanding 
of  the  International  viewpoint.  I  mention 
these  facts  simply  because  unilateral  regula- 
tion of  ocean  rate  conferences  encroaches 
on  the  sovereignty  of  our  foreign  customers 
who  are  likewise  our  closest  allies — all  to  the 
detriment  of  our  International  and  customer 
relations. 

Prom  this  background  I  say  to  you  that 
the  ocean  liner  business  is  one  of  the  most 
competitive  of  all  forms  of  commercial  ac- 
tivity and  that  the  laws  of  supply  and  de- 
mand have  classical  application  In  this  field. 

What  is  overlooked  all  too  often  Is  the 
fact  that  the  American  merchant  marine  as 
well  as  that  of  most  other  friendly  foreign 
nations  Is  operating  its  shipping  as  part  of  a 
free  enterprise  system,  and  that  profits  and 
reasonable  earnings  are  necessary  to  long- 
range  survival  and  growth  of  the  liner  fleet 
which  Is  employed  in  the  service  of  our  com- 
merce. 

In  my  opinion  this  committee,  indeed  the 
Congress  and  the  executive  branch,  are  face 
to  face  with  a  fundamental  choice:  either  on 
the  one  hand  to  remove  unnecessary  re- 
strictions which  are  now  Impeding  opera- 
tion of  the  conference  system,  thus  enabling 
us  to  continue  to  Improve  the  services  which 
we  render  to  the  shipper  public  under  ap- 
propriate guidelines  and  surveillance,  or  to 
substitute  for  this  form  of  democratic  self- 
regulation  an  extensive,  pervasive  system  of 
bureaucratic  regulation  by  Government 
agencies. 

In  my  opinion  the  latter  course  is  fore- 
doomed to  failure  for  the  very  reasons  which 


brought  about  the  downfall  of  other  forms 
of  overregulatlon  such  as  the  OPA  and  the 
NRA. 

While  I  cannot  in  all  candor  state  to  this 
committee  that  all  Is  perfect  in  the  confer- 
ence system,  including  Its  rtiles  and  ratemak- 
Ing  practices,  nevertheless,  I  do  not  believe 
that  the  American  merchant  marine  could 
corrtlnue  to  operate  under  private  ownership 
if  the  Congress  were  to  adopt  some  of  the 
suggestions  made  before  this  committee 
during  the  last  several  days.  In  my  opinion 
the  only  possible  alternative  under  the  cir- 
cumstances would  be  nationalization  of  the 
American  merchant  marine,  coupled  with  ex- 
tensive subsidization  of  freight  rates  In  the 
export  trades — all  at  greatly  increased  cost 
to  the  American  taxpayer. 

In  addition  to  the  foregoing,  we  seriously 
doubt  that  our  national  Interests  are  best 
served  by  aggravating  our  allies  through 
regulatory  efforts  to  unnecessarily  adminis- 
ter an  unworkable  law  which  infringes  on 
the  sovereignty  of  these  other  nations. 


Written  Statement  of  Solon  B.  Ttjrman  to 
THE  Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and 
Fisheries,  July  23,  1964 

My  name  is  Solon  B.  Turman.  I  am  chair- 
man of  the  t)oard  of  Lykes  Bros.  Steamship 
Co.,  Inc.,  and  am  appearing  here  on  behalf 
of  the  U.S. -flag  lines  operating  in  Interna- 
tional liner  trades.  I  am  accompanied  by 
Mr.  Worth  Fowler,  president  of  the  American 
Mail  Line  of  the  Pacific  coast,  and  Adm.  John 
M.  Will,  president  of  the  American  Export- 
Isbrandtsen  Line,  of  the  Atlantic  coast. 

We  appreciate  the  opportunity  to  appear 
before  this  committee  and  to  present  our 
views  on  a  matter  having  grave  implications 
to  the  future  of  the  American  merchant  ma- 
rine and  our  international  trade. 

We  are  hopeful  that  our  appearance  here 
today  will  mark  the  beginning  of  a  reassess- 
ment of  U.S.  policy  toward  ocean  freight  rate 
conferences  and  their  important  role  In  ex- 
pediting the  flow  and  expansion  of  our  for- 
eign trade.  We  say  this  becatise  In  our  opin- 
ion American  steamship  companies  operating 
in  the  ocean  liner  trades  of  the  United  States 
are  facing  a  period  of  crisis  stemming  in 
large  measure  from  the  1961  amendments  to 
the  Shipping  Act,  1916,  and  the  way  In  which 
those  regulatory  provisions  have  been  im- 
plemented by  the  Federal  Maritime  Commis- 
sion. 

It  is  my  intention  to  present  a  broad  pic- 
ture of  the  role  of  International  ratemaklng 
conferences  and  the  need  for  a  serious  reap- 
praisal of  existing  policy  and  law  based  on 
the  underlying  urgency  for  international  co- 
operation in  this  field.  I  shall  be  followed 
by  the  chief  traffic  officer  of  one  of  our  lines 
who  will  deal  with  the  manner  In  which  the 
1961  amendments  and,  most  particularly 
their  administration,  have  impaired  opera- 
tion of  conferences.  I  also  would  like  to 
acquaint  you  with  the  fact  that,  in  addition 
to  the  chief  executive  officers  of  some  of  our 
U.S. -flag  companies,  traffic  officials  of  several 
companies  are  available  here  today  to  answer 
questions. 

historical  background 
In  order  to  improve  understanding  of 
freight  rate  conferences  and  their  historic 
role  in  the  sea  trade  of  the  world,  I  should 
like  to  take  a  few  moments  to  outline  their 
historical  evolution  and  present  role  in  the 
vast  domestic  and  international  transporta- 
tion complex. 

Freight  rate  conferences,  as  we  know  them 
today,  go  back  almost  100  years.  The  first 
formalized  conferences  developed  in  the  long- 
voyage  trades  between  Great  Britain  and 
India.  In  the  early  1870's,  shippers  and  re- 
ceivers in  England  were  finding  great  diffi- 
culty in  moving  their  products  to  and  from 
Indian  markets.  Steamship  lines  operating 
in   this   trade   were   realizing   unsatisfactory 
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rates  of  return  and  kept  service  at  minimal 
levels.  The  hazards  and  expenses  Involved 
In  this  long-voyage  trade  were  considerable 
and  shipowners  were  picking  and  choosing 
among  the  cargo  offerings  made  to  them  until 
a  satisfactory  voyage  result  covild  be  forecast 
whereupKjn  they  would  berth  a  vessel 

This  selective  and  Irregular  service  wa«  not 
satisfactory  either  to  the  shipowner  or  to 
responsible  cargo  Interests  Exporters  and 
Imoorters  had  no  reasonable  assurance  of 
either  stated  freight  rates  or  scheduled  sail- 
ings on  which  t<:>  base  fr>rwar(l  sales  At  the 
same  time,  shipowners  were  unwilling  to 
commit  the  large  amounts  of  capital  neces- 
sary to  construct  and  employ  additional  ves- 
sels in  the  trade  without  some  long-term  ex- 
pectancy of  realizing  satisfactory  rates  of  re- 
turn on  their  capital  Investments 

Out  of  this  welter  of  economic  uncertainty 
emerged  an  agreement  between  merchants 
and  shipowners  which  soon  became  the  basic 
pattern  for  the  operation  of  ocean  freight 
rate  conferences  over  the  principal  world 
trade  routes.  The  essential  and  mutual  con- 
sideration for  these  agreements  was  as  fol- 
lows: 

A.  Cargo  Interests  agreed  to  give  preference 
in  shipments  of  general  cargo  to  shipowners 
who  were  members  of  the  conference  To 
assure  adherence  to  this  agreement,  lower 
privileged  rates  were  granted  and  rate  re- 
ductions were  repaid  or  allowed  to  contract 
shippers  after  a  demonstrated  perhxl  of 
loyalty. 

B.  The  owners  agreed  to  furnish  regular 
and  frequent  service  to  a  wide  range  of 
ports,  to  quote  freight  rates  for  definite 
periods  of  time  In  advance,  thus  enabling 
forward  sales,  and  to  provide  ships  having 
characteristics  and  capacity  suitable  to  the 
needs  of  the  trade 

With  this  expectancy  of  cargo  and  an  es- 
tablished rate  structure,  owners  were  able 
to  construct  the  type  and  number  of  vessels 
necessary  to  service  the  growing  commerce 
between  Great  Britain  Western  Europe  and 
India. 

While  many  forms  of  ocean  rate  confer- 
ences have  developed  In  the  ensuing  years 
most  of  them  have  f'>!;owed  this  general  pat- 
tern and  have  evolved  Int^)  voluntary  asso- 
ciations of  common  carrier  companies  pro- 
mulgating uniform  rates  and  conditions  but 
free  to  compete  with  each  other  for  cargo 
on  the  basis  of  service  At  'he  present  time 
there  are  approximnt*>!v  120  cimferences  In 
the  ocean  trade  of  the  United  States  having 
approximately  400  memh*>r  lines 

In  order  to  mee'  thf  shifting  needs  and 
demands  of  the  f  irflung  ocean  'r  tdes  of  the 
world,  conferences  must  be  and  are  respon- 
sive to  the  public  Interest  and  flexible 
enough  to  meet  fluctuating  economic  con- 
ditions. 

The  American  conference  lines  provide 
regular,  frequent  service  to  the  major  foreign 
trade  areas  of  the  world  .As  a  group,  our 
companies  have  the  fines-  fastes'  ships  on 
the  high  seas  and  provide  a  transportation 
service  to  U  S  cirgo  interests  unmatched  by 
any  other  nation  in  the  world 

THE    MONOP<^)LY    CHARGE 

All  too  often  ocean  rate  conferences  are 
charactertjsed  as  cartels  and  monopolistic  In 
nature.  Today  this  is  far  from  the  truth 
since  entry  Into  US  conferences  Is  easv. 
Any  responsible  common  carrier  can  appiv 
for  membership   and    If   he   agrees   to   abide 


'  General  cargo  :s  sometimes  called  liner 
cargo,  as  dl8tlng\Ushed  from  bulk  cargo  which 
homogenous  cargo  such  as  grain,  coal.  ore. 
predominately  carried  by  contract  carriers 
(sometimes  called  tramp  ships)  in  the 
earliest  conferences  there  was  little  dlstln- 
gulshment  between  bulk  and  general  cargo 
However,  as  ocean  trade  evolved  freight  rate 
conferences  became  more  roncerned  with 
common  carrier  operations  of  general  cargo. 


by   the   terms  of    the   cotLference   agreement, 
can  become  a  member 

Economic  restraint  Is  always  present,  being 
exercl.sed  through  alternative  sources  of  sup- 
ply in  world  trade  and  from  nonconference 
members  and  tramps  which  competition  is 
real  and  compelling  in  all  of  the  US    trades 

However,  the  proof  of  the  pudding  Is  In 
the  eating-  -and  the  beat  way  to  mea.sure  the 
validity  of  the  charge  that  steamship  con- 
ferences are  monopolies  is  to  examine  the 
financial  results  of  operations  of  Its  mem- 
bers, for  a  monopoly  should — If  nothing 
else — yield  excessive  profits 

I  am  accordingly  furnishing  for  the  files 
of  this  committee  audited  flnanclal  data 
which  demonstrates  conclusively  th.tt  the 
15  lines  covered  by  the  survey,  almost 
without  exception,  members  of  the  confer- 
ences governing  their  major  trade  routes, 
on  the  average  had  rates  of  return  on  stock- 
holder equity  over  the  7-year  period  ending 
1962  so  low  as  to  adversely  affect  long-range 
Investment  In  the  American  merchant 
marine 

It  may  be  argued  that  the  low  rates  of 
return  realized  by  .American  conference  lines 
are  unique  and  that  they  are  not  repre- 
sentative of  the  earnings  of  f^irelgn  carriers 
on  our  US  routes  or  In  other  International 
trade  I  can  assure  you  that  this  Is  nt)t  the 
case  For  example,  at  the  annual  general 
meeting  of  the  Peninsular  and  Oriental 
Steam  Navigation  Co  held  In  London  on 
March  25.  Sir  Donald  Anderson,  chairman 
of  the  group,  stated  that  while  the  com- 
pany's operations  for  the  year  1963  showed 
Improved  earnings  it  represented  on  £170 
million  of  stockholder  capital,  a  rate  of  re- 
turn of  about  24  percent  before  tax  He 
also  complained  of  a  widespread  Interna- 
tional failure  to  understiind  that  shipping 
must  reward  adequately  the  capital  it  em- 
ploys, and  that  shipping  Is  regarded  by  many 
as  an  International  utility  whose  prnfl labil- 
ity Is  second  in  Importance  to  that  of  the 
trade  it  serves 

These  are  weighty  Implications  coming 
from  the  P  ii  O  group,  who  are  conference 
operators,  and  constitute  the  largest  aggre- 
gating of  private  shipping  capital  In  the 
common  carrier  trades  of  the  world  It 
scarcely  sounds  like  the  voice  of  mi-)nopoly 

The  plain  facts  of  the  matter  are  that 
whether  domestic  or  International  In  char- 
acter, competition  Is  restricted  In  most  other 
forms  of  transportation  and  by  deliberate 
Gtjvernment  policy  these  other  fornis  of 
transportation  are  authorized  to  operate 
as  limited  but  Imperfect  numopolles  In 
our  country  its  abroad,  the  degree  of 
competition  In  practically  every  form  of 
domestic  transportation  is  regulated,  fran- 
chlsed.  or  certificated  In  one  form  or 
another  Certificates  of  public  convenience 
and  necessity,  or  franchises,  or  contracts, 
tend  to  limit  the  introduction  of  additional 
service  without  findings  that  such  service 
Is  necessary  and  In  the  public  Interest 

In  the  rase  of  international  airlines  opera- 
tions, competition  and  the  degree  of  service 
are  regulated  by  both  International  treaties 
and  agreements  between  commercial  opera- 
tors founded  on  the  privilege  of  landing 
rights. 

On  the  other  hand,  in  tnternutlonul  ocean 
transportation  freedom  of  the  seas  Is  tradi- 
tional With  exception  of  certain  Commu- 
nist bloc  countries,  the  ships  of  any  nation 
are  free  to  enter  most  ports  of  the  world. 
Including  our  own.  and  competition  Is  In- 
tense In  absence  of  some  effective  form  of 
control  by  International  agreement,  which 
does  not  seem  feasible  under  existing  condi- 
tions, steamship  ccjnferences  constitute  the 
only  vehicle  whereby  cargo  lnterest.s  In  the 
foreign  trade  of  the  United  Stiites  can  be 
assured  of  rate  stability,  reliable  service  and 
a  choice  of  numerous  carriers  Repeated 
Investigations  by  the  Congress  over  the  years 
have  concluded   that  the  steamship  confer- 


ence system  Is  necessary  In  the  foreign  com- 
merce  of  the  United  States  because  if  con" 
ferences  disintegrated,  monopolies  wouM 
most  certainly  emerge  In  consequence  of  vi- 
clous  rate  wars  in  which  only  the  strongtm 
companies  could  survive  The  chaos  uui 
curtailment  of  service  Inherent  In  the  pro- 
longed and  pervasive  rate  wars  would  b« 
harmful  to  small  shippers  and  consignees  in 
our  foreign  trade  and  to  our  Internatlon*] 
balance  of  payments. 

RATE    REGULATION 

In  the  transport. itlon  field,  as  In  all  high 
capital  cost  Industries,  It  Is  an  economic 
truism  that  adequate  service  cannot  long 
continue  If  return  on  capital  Is  insufficient 
Because  of  the  nature  of  seafaring,  its  heri- 
tage from  the  past,  and  because  interna- 
tional regulation  over  the  extent  and  natur* 
of  freight  rates  or  competition  Is  not  fea«- 
Ible  under  the  coi^cept  of  "freedom  of  the 
seas."  the  common  carrier  operators  enter 
into  voluntary  agreement-s  — not  to  mlnlmia 
competition,  but  to  attempt  to  stabilize 
ocean  freight  rates  at  levels  siitlsfactory  to 
both  cargo  Interests  and  shipowners  Thew 
rate  conferences  are  authorized  by  U  S  law 
since,  otherwise,  they  would  be  In  conflict 
with  our  antitrust  statutes  Conferences  are 
unique  Institutions  of  the  marketplace — cre- 
ated and  existing  to  serve  the  sea  trade  of  the 
world — subject  to  the  discipline  of  economic 
competition  and  generally  free  of  regulatory 
restraint  » 

This  freedom  from  regulation  has  been 
of  great  advantage  In  enabling  conferences 
to  meet  the  rapidly  changing  demanda  of 
International  trade — and  numerous  Investi- 
gations have  concluded  that  while  not  per- 
fect, conferences  do  represent  the  mcjst  sat- 
isfactory means  of  cst.ibllshlng  and  main- 
taining an  orderly  rate  structure  for  the 
8eab<irne  commerce  of  the  world 

Neither  the  United  .'States  nor  any  other 
maritime  power  can  adequately  regulate  and 
police  the  myriad  transactions  which  occur 
dally  in  International  trade  Given  a  work- 
able legislative  framework  our  conferences 
can  and  will  continue  to  lmpr<ne  their  pro- 
cedures and  their  relations  with  both  the 
shipping  public  and  governmental  agencies 
charged  with  the  admlnlstrat|i>n  of  our  ship- 
ping legislation  By  the  very  nature  of 
their  business,  conferences  are  responsive  to 
the  public  Interest  and  must  operate  In  a 
s{)otllght   of  public  scrutiny 

The  1961  amendments  were  Intended  to 
strengthen  the  control  of  US  regulatory 
agencies  over  conference  activities  and  ocean 
shipping  Instead  they  have  brought  us  to 
the  brink  of  one  of  the  gravest  commercla) 
confrontations  of  our  times. 

It  Is  Interesting  to  note  that  the  common 
cause  of  European  shipowr.ers  In  opposln| 
the  1961  amendments  has  helped  bring  about 
much  closer  liaison  with  European  shipping 
councils  and  that  this  development  has  had 
the  full  support  of  their  national  gtiverc- 
ments  This  new  relationship  may  have  im- 
portant long-term  Implications  for  ill* 
American  merchant  marine 

In  my  opinion,  because  of  a  basic  mis- 
understtinding  of  the  economic  role  of  con- 
ferences, the  United  States  has  tried  to  re- 
serve for  Itself  the  p<:>wer  to  regulate  ocean 
freight  rate  conferences  In  both  our  import 
and  exfwrt  trades  These  attemptjj  have  been 
strongly  resisted  by  practically  all  other 
maritime  powers  as  an  unjustified  and  un- 
warranted encr.>ftchment  of  their  national 
sovereignty 

It  is  dlfflriilt  to  describe  the  temper,  emo- 
tion,   and    nationalistic    fervor   generated  by 
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■  I  have  appended  a  summary  of  practices 
rel.itlng  to  control  of  oce.m  freight  rates  01 
major  Western  maritime  tuitions  from  which 
It  will  be  noted  that  with  minor  exception 
there  Is  no  regulation  or  control  over  freight 
rates. 


this  Issue  But  the  situation  has  deteri- 
orated to  the  point  where  emotion  rather 
than  reason  Is  the  order  of  the  day. 

There  is  no  need  to  describe  the  welter  of 
confusion  the  legal  contentions,  and  the 
International  representations  which  are  con- 
tinuing to  tiike  place.  Impyortantly,  however, 
emotions  have  heightened,  sides  have  been 
drawn,  and  positions  have  hardened  to  the 
point  that  day-tt)-day  practical  operation  of 
conferences  has  been  impeded — even  frus- 
Uated  Continuation  of  this  trend  can  only 
Interfere  with  the  normal  flow  of  commerce, 
hamper  exp  rt  expansion  efforts  of  our  Na- 
tion, and  perhaps  even  Invite  economic  re- 
taliation In  forms  of  tariff  Increases,  or 
otherwise 

Ceruiinly  the  United  States  has  legitimate 
interests  in  this  field,  and  we  make  no  sug- 
gestion that  they  be  subordinated  to  those 
of  any  foreign  nation.  On  the  other  hand, 
however  direct  challenges  to  the  sovereignty 
of  forelun  governments  will  only  create  a 
ht«tlle  climate  detrimental  to  our  political 
and  military  commitments.  Inconsistent  with 
our  avowals  of  economic  cooperation  and 
Inimical  to  our  efforts  toward  tariff  reduc- 
tioiis  and  export  expansion. 

This  deplorable  Fltuatlon  has  injured  legi- 
timate business  Interests  of  the  Amerlcan- 
flas:  liner  companies  and  In  doing  so  has  ad- 
versely afTected  our  national  maritime  Inter- 
ests While  foreign-flag  conference  members 
h.<tve  been  unwilling  or  unable  to  comply 
with  the  rules  and  regulations  of  the  Federal 
Maritime  Commission,  U.S.  liner  companies 
generally  have  compiled  with   U.S.  law. 

.^side  from  the  costs  Involved  In  comply- 
ing with  the  orders.  Investigations  and  reg- 
ulations of  the  Commission,  our  companies 
have  been  placed  In  the  unenviable  situation 
of  complying  with  U.S.  laws  and  regulation 
while  our  foreign  competitors  have  been 
screened  and  defended  from  effective  in- 
vestiK'arion  and  action  by  their  national  gov- 
ernments 

Cntlnuance  by  the  United  States  of  Its 
present  regulatory  course  may  enforce  the 
Introduction  of  new  and  more  restrictive  con- 
cepts In  International  trade.  Regulation  by 
the  United  States  probably  will  become  de- 
pendent upon  reciprocal  treaties  with  other 
fcivereign  powers,  thereby  changing  our  tra- 
diti  inal  treaties  of  friendship,  navigation  and 
commerce  Under  such  condition,  it  is  not 
dlfflrult  to  foresee  curtailment  of  the  tradi- 
tional freedom  In  which  the  merchant  fleets 
of  the  world  have  operated  and  the  substi- 
tution of  controlled  and  limited  competi- 
tion— ba.-'ed   Uj^in    port  entry  rights.* 

It  Is  neither  feasible  nor  compatible  with 
International  law  for  one  government  to  un- 
dert.ike  the  regulation  of  ocean  freight  rates. 
One  nation's  imports  are  another's  exports, 
and  no  nation  can  be  expected  to  sign  over 
to  another  rate  control  of  Its  own  trade. 
N^T  a"=  a  practical  matter,  can  any  U.S.  gov- 
ernmental atrency  effectively  regulate  trans- 
actlnn.s  which  occur  Inside  the  boundaries  of 
other  nations  If  it  In  any  way  succeeded 
In  this  effort.  It  would  only  serve  to  invite 
retaliation  by  foreign  governments. 

An  om,'n  of  Just  such  a  development  is 
presort  tod.iy  In  concrete  form.  I  refer, 
Mr  Clj.i;rman,  to  legislation  Introduced  in 
the  British  Parliament  under  sponsorship  of 
the  M.nsK-r  of  Transport  with  support  from 
the  Prime  Minister,  the  Minister  of  Foreign 
Affairs,  the  Minister  of  Power,  the  British 
Attorney  General,  and  the  British  Admiralty, 
»h:ch  has  as  Its  objective  protection  of 
"•  •  •  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  United  King- 
rt  -m  akraln.-^t  encroachment  arising  from  the 
Impfisit^-n  In  foreign  countries  of  require- 
ments rel.itlng  to  carriage  of  goods  or  pas- 


•This  might  be  similar  to  bilateral  regu- 
lation of  International  air  transport  which 
1«  predicated   on   treaties  Involving  landing 

rights 


sengers  by  sea  or  the  production  or  furnish- 
ing of  docimients  or  Information." 

This  bill,  we  are  Informed,  was  enacted 
by  the  House  of  Commons  last  Friday,  July 
17.  about  a  week  after  Its  introduction.  The 
details  with  respect  to  this  development 
will  be  commented  on  by  our  traffic  spokes- 
man. 

Almost  a  century  of  experience  has  shown 
that  the  ocean  liner  trades  cannot  be  left  to 
uncontrolled  rate  competition.  Rate  wars 
produce  a  wide  Instability  of  rates  which 
prevents  forward  planning  by  both  merchants 
and  carriers,  results  in  concessions  to  the 
larger  shipper,  and  continues  until  the 
weaker  line  has  been  driven  out  or  absorbed 
by  the  stronger.  The  high-cost  American 
operator  would  be  the  first  to  find  his  future 
endangered.  Conference  rate  regulation  the 
world  over  has  been  found  Indispensable  to 
rate  stability,  fair  treatment  of  the  small 
shipper,  and  continued  and  dependable  serv- 
ice to  a  wide  range  of  ports.  None  of  the 
major  governmental  public  or  private  in- 
quiries have  ever  suggested  a  workable  sub- 
stitute. 

BALANCE    or    PAYMENTS 

Much  has  been  said  about  the  balance-of- 
payments  deficit.  Too  little,  however,  has 
been  mentioned  about  the  fact  that  the 
United  States  has  a  favorable  balance  of 
trade  from  Its  commercial  transactions.  Past 
deficits  have  occurred  primarily  as  a  result 
of  an  Imbalance  In  expenditures  of  U.S. 
travelers  abroad,  military  and  foreign  aid 
expenditures,  and  a  net  outflow  of  invest- 
ment capital. 

It  was  to  this  very  point  that  Senator 
Magnuson  addressed  remarks  to  a  world 
trade  and  naval  week  luncheon  audience  in 
San  Francisco  recently.  Senator  Macnitson 
stated  "•  •  •  that  the  drive  to  Increase  ex- 
ports Is  commendable.  If  It  is  kept  In  mind 
that  foreign  nations  need  dollars  to  pay  for 
our  goods  and  they  can  earn  those  dollars 
only  by  exporting  to  us." 

While  It  Is  not  generally  known.  Presi- 
dent Johnson  recently  stated  that  American 
steamship  operators  earn  or  conserve  almost 
a  billion  dollars  a  year  of  vitally  needed 
foreign  exchange.  This  places  the  American 
merchant  marine  as  the  third  largest  Indus- 
try In  the  International  trade  of  the  United 
States,  following  only  aircraft  and  automo- 
tive exports. 

conclusion 

We  believe  it  self-evident  that  the  United 
States  must  in  the  near  future  undertake  a 
searching  reappraisal  of  its  policy  toward 
ocean  freight  rate  conferences  and  the  man- 
ner In  which,  as  a  Nation,  we  can  best  co- 
operate with  other  maritime  powers  while 
reserving  our  legitimate  national  interests. 

In  the  past,  the  objectives  of  the  United 
States  in  respect  to  conferences  and  their 
operating  procedures  have  been  unclear  and 
sometimes  diverse.  For  example,  during  re- 
cent years  individual  departments  of  Gov- 
ernment had  different  and  sometimes  con- 
flicting views  of  the  underlying  facts  and  of 
basic  national  policy.  As  a  result  they 
took  diverse  positions  on  the  1961  conference 
legislation.  The  hour  Is  late,  but  we  are 
hopeful  that  as  a  consequence  of  these  hear- 
ings the  President  will  Initiate  promptly  a 
far-reaching  policy  review  designed  to  develop 
a  unified  and  realistic  approach  by  all  the 
affected  departments  of  Government  which 
win  facilitate  enunciation  by  the  President 
of  the  policy  of  the  executive  branch.  I  am 
hopeful  that  any  such  review  by  the  execu- 
tive branch  will  give  recognition  to  the  views 
I  have  expressed  here  today  and  define  the 
legitimate  objectives  of  the  United  States 
In  such  manner  as  will  safeguard  our  na- 
tional Interest  without  infringement  on  the 
sovereignty  of  other  foreign  nations. 

The  establishment  of  such  a  policy  by  the 
President  should  enable  this  committee  dur- 
ing the  next  Congress  to  undertake  a  thor- 


ough review  and   modification  of  the   1916 
act. 

Aside  from  the  major  problems  of  reach- 
ing satisfactory  accord  with  other  sovereign 
nations,  any  such  futvire  modification  of  the 
1916  act  should  be  based  on  a  full  and  com- 
plete recognition  of  the  unique  role  of  con- 
ferences which  in  providing  a  vital  service 
to  world  sea  trade  require  a  maxlmtma  de- 
gree of  self-regulation  as  well  as  the  removal 
of  unnecessary  restrictions  which  presently 
Impede  effective  operation.  In  o\ir  opinion 
regulation  of  conferences  should  have  as  its 
principal  objectives': 

1.  The  prevention  of  discrimination,  as  be- 
tween (a)  carriers,  (b)  shippers,  (c)  port  or 
coastal  Interests,  and  (d)  commodities;  and 

2.  Protection  of  the  public  Interest  In  the 
foreign  commerce  of  the  United  States. 

Future  amendments  to  the  1916  act  based 
on  recognition  of  the  foregoing  would  en- 
hance the  foreign  conunerce  of  the  United 
States  and  strengthen  the  American  mer- 
chant marine. 


Practices  Relating  to  the  Control  of  Ockan 
Freight  Rates  by  Certain  Countries 

1.  Belgium:  The  Government  of  Belgium 
does  not  regulate  ocean  freight  rates  In  Its 
foreign  commerce. 

2.  Canada:  Although  government  depart- 
ments are  aetorded  favorable  rates,  there  Is 
no  legislation  regulating  the  conduct  of  ship- 
ping conferences. 

3.  Denmark:  The  Government  of  Denmark 
does  not  regulate  freight  rates  In  Its  foreign 
commerce. 

4.  Finland:  No  restrictive  regulations  on 
ocean  freight  rates  in  foreign  commerce  exist 
In  Finland. 

5.  France:  The  Government  of  France  does 
not  regulate  ocean  freight  rates,  except 
between  metropolitan  France  and  Algeria. 

6.  Germany:  The  Federal  Republic  of  Ger- 
many exerts  no  Influence  on  the  fixing  of 
ocean  freight  rates. 

7.  Greece :  The  Government  of  Greece  does 
not  regulate  ocean  freight  rates. 

8.  Ireland :  Ireland  has  no  special  machin- 
ery for  the  purpose  of  regulating  ocean 
freight  rates. 

9.  Italy:  The  Government  of  Italy  does  not 
regulate  rates  in  its  foreign  seaborne  com- 
merce. 

10.  Japan:  The  Japanese  Government  does 
not  regulate  rates  in  International  shipping. 
It  does,  however,  require  that  a  steamship 
conference  rep>ort  rates  In  advance  to  the 
Ministry  of  Transportation. 

11.  Netherlands;  The  Netherlands  does  not 
regulate  ocean  shipping  rates  In  Its  foreign 
commerce. 

12.  Norway:  There  Is  no  regulation  by  the 
Government  of  Norway  of  freight  rates  In  its 
waterborne  international  commerce. 

13.  Portugal:  There  are  no  arrangements 
for  the  control  of  freight  rates  in  Portugal's 
oceanborne  foreign  commerce. 

14.  Spain:  The  Spanish  Government  does 
not  regulate  the  activities  of  liner  confer- 
ences or  the  setting  of  ocean  freight  rates. 

15.  Sweden:  Rates  are  not  regulated  by  the 
Swedish  Government  In  Its  oceanborne  for- 
eign commerce. 

16.  Turkey:  There  are  no  arrangements  for 
the  control  of  freight  rates  In  the  oceanborne 
commerce  of  Turkey. 

17.  United  Kingdom:  The  United  Kingdom 
does  not  regulate  rates  In  Its  seaborne  for- 
eign commerce. 


WHAT'S  BEHIND  THE  HARLEM 
RIOTS 

Mr.  MARSH,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Louisiana  [Mr.  Wacgonner]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 
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The  SPEAKER  Ls  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  ijentleman  from 
Virginia? 

There  was  no  objection 

Mr.  WAGGONNER  Mr  Speakfr.  I 
have  listened  for  a  week  now  to  the 
pious  statements  of  the  mob  U-aders  in 
New  York  City  Everv  possible  excuse 
has  been  dredged  up  to  f»xplain.  condone. 
sympathize,  and  remo\>'  the  responsi- 
bility for  the  ma,ss  terror  the  rioters 
have  brought  to  the  Nation's  largest  city 

Finally,  the  real  reason  has  been  nailed 
to  the  wall  by  Reporter  Jimmy  Breshn 
writing  In  Friday.  July  J4.  Washim^ton 
Post. 

They  are  not  rioting  for  jobs,  votes. 
in  memory  of  the  knife  wieldint;  at- 
tacker James  Powell,  or  for  any  of  the 
other  high-flown  reasons  some  would 
have  us  believe 

As  Mr.  Breslin  puts  it,  'They  not  in 
the  streets  for  themselves  " 

Here  Is  Mr.  Breslms  full  account 

Again.  I  say  that  those  who  supported 
street  riots  as  a  legitimate  exercise  of 
freedom,  who  havf  promoted  civil  dis- 
obedience and  encouratjed  what  is  now 
taking  place  in  New  York  City,  can  wash 
their  hands  like  Pilate  and  cry  out  that 
no  man's  blood  is  upon  them,  but  they 
cannot  escape  this  responsibility. 

The  article  refer r^'d  to  follows: 
(By  Jimmy  Breslin  i 

New  York.  July  2:?  Thi.s  .ift^rnoon,  every- 
body was  getting  readv  for  thie  fiiih  stralsfht 
night  of  rioting  In  New  York  City  and  by  now, 
the  name  of  James  Powell  is  so  far  In  the 
background  that  it  is  only  a  symbol  A  faint 
symbol,  because  yovi  wonder  how  many  "f 
these  kids  who  are  r'innlni?  In  the  street.!! 
even  know  James  Powells  name  These  Icifls 
who  have  made  this  the  worst  week  In  the 
history  of  the  city  of  New  York  have  not  done 
It  for  the  memorv  of  ,inyb<:xly 

They  riot  in  the  streets  for  themselves 
You  could  see  that  this  afternoon.  In  a  pl.ioe 
called  Dean's  Discount  Umd  which  Is  a  st^ire 
on  Broadway  In  Brooklvn 

The  kid  came  ofT  the  hot  street  and  into 
the  store  with  long  steps  and  his  shoulders 
riding  up  and  down  When  nobody  came 
over  to  take  care  of  him,  he  began  to  snap 
his  fingers 

"Say  there."  he  said 

HAINCOAT  WANTTD 

The  owner,  Jack  I.lebleln,  w:i.s  at  a  munter, 
fixing  a  pile  of  shlrt.s      He  did  n.it  loolc  up 

"Say  there,"  the  kid  said      "Say,  my  man  " 

"Yes,  can  I  help  you?"  Llebleln  said 
'Say  there.     Say,  you  know  that  raincoat 
you  got  out  in  the  window  there''    I  like  that 
raincoat.     That  raincoat   fit  me  pretty  go<xl, 
won't  It?" 

Llebleln  looked  up  The  kid  was  thin  He 
had  on  plaid  bermuda  shorts  and  a  blue  p-:  i 
shirt  and  he  was  wearing  sneakers  His  face 
was  almost  covered  with  sunt^I.isses 

"Yes,  the  raincoat  would  fit  you,"  Lleblem 
-said.  "But  that's  a  display  Over  there,  we 
have  a  whole  rack  of  them  In  your  size 
Would  you  care  t<.)  K^ok  at  them^" 

THRE.^T    OF    LOOTING 

"No.  I  ain't  got   time    now,"   the  kid   said 
"I  be  back  later  and  get  my  coat  " 

Then  the  kid  gave  you  the  stage  wait 
Then  his  mouth  opened  and  the  white  teeth 
showed  In  a  big  smile 

"Yeah.  I  be  back  later  I  be  back  at 
1  o'clock  In  the  mornln'  and  we  goln'  kick 
in  your  window  and  I  uke  that  raincoat  right 
out  of  your  window  and  wear  it  home,  you 
white  bastard" 


The  kid  broke  Into  a  laugh  and  turned  and 
walked  ;'  f  'he  st<Te  and  back  onto  Broad- 
WHV  m  Br   •  ■..;:. 

Llebleln  wen:  U>  the  phone  and  c.illed  for 
carpenters  He  h.ul  hi.s  place  bonrded  up  and 
he  closed  earlv  ami  went  home  Thursday 
night  and  hoped  the  police  could  do  some- 
thing during  the  night 

"It's  up  to  them.  "  he  was  saying  "What 
can  I  do"*    It's  a  police  matter  " 

HOW  LONC 

It  Is  And  this  Is  all  that  It  Is  These  rlou 
by  now  have  nothing  to  do  with  civil  rlght.s 
They  are  criminal  acts  and  they  are  bt-lng 
committed  by  criminals  and  the  most  d.m- 
gcrous  question  nf  all.  as  darkne.ss  fell  Thurs- 
day night  and  the  police  put  on  tin  helmetfi. 
was  how  long  can  the  police  .stand  in  the 
streets  and  have  bottles  thrown  at  them  from 
rooft<jps.  or  Iron  bars  aimed  at  them  from 
Someplace  In  a  dark  street?  How  long  are 
they  going  t^.  t.ike  It? 

How  long?  How  long  until  It  raln.s?  How 
long  until  thin  tempers  give  awuy?  Or  how 
long  until  thoAi-  kicN  r'.rvi'.'v  h  ,,  ic  ofT? 


THK   liEPUBLICAN  PLATFORM 

The  SPEAKER  Under  prevlou-s  order 
of  thp  House,  th^^  ucntleman  from  Wi.s- 
consln  I  Mr  Laird]  Is  recognized  for  45 
minute's 

Mr  LAIRD  Mr.  Sp<-aker.  it  was  my 
privilege  to  .serve  as  cluurinan  of  the 
1964  Republican  platfomi  committee 
Under  permission  granted.  I  read  Into 
the  Congressional  Record  the  text  of 
thp  1964  platform: 

"StCTION    I       FOR  A   f-REE  PKOI'l.C 

Humanity  Is  tormented  once  again  by 
an  a«t>-old  i.ssue — is  man  to  live  in  dig- 
nity and  freedom  under  God  or  be  en- 
slaved—are men  in  government  to  serve. 
or  are  they  to  master,  their  fellow  men  ' 
It  befalls  us  now  to  resolve  this  i.ssue 
anew — perhaps  this  time  for  centuries 
to  come  Nor  can  we  evade  the  i.ssue  here 
at  home  Even  in  this  constitutional 
Republic,  for  two  centuries  the  beacon  of 
liberty  the  world  over,  individual  freedom 
retreats  under  the  mounting  a.ssault  of 
expanding  centralized  power  Fiscal  and 
economic  excesses,  too  long  indulged, 
already  have  eroded  and  threatened  the 
i^roatest  experiment  in  self-government 
mankind  has  known 

"We  Republicans  claim  no  monopoly  of 
love  of  freedom  But  we  challenge  as 
unwise  the  course  the  Democrat's  have 
charted;  we  challenge  as  dangerous  the 
steps  they  plan  along  the  way.  and  we 
deplore  as  .self-defeating  and  harmful 
many  of  the  moves  already  taken. 

Dominant  in  their  council  are  leaders 
whose  words  extol  human  liberty,  but 
whose  deeds  have  persistently  delimited 
the  .scope  of  liberty  and  sapped  its  vital- 
ity Year  after  year.  In  the  name  of 
benevolence,  the.se  leaders  have  sought 
the  enlargement  of  Federal  power  Year 
after  year,  in  the  guise  of  concern  for 
others,  they  have  lavishly  expended  the 
resources  of  their  fellow  citi/ens  And 
year  after  year,  freedom,  diversity,  and 
individual,  local,  and  State  responsibility 
have  given  way  t-o  regimentation,  con- 
formity, and  sub.servience  to  central 
power 

'We  Republicans  hold  that  a  leader- 
ship so  misguided  weakens  liberty  in 
America  and  the  world      We  hold  that 


the  glittering  enticements  so  invltiiigiy 
proffered   the  people,  at   their  own  ex- 

peiLse.  will  inevitably  bring  dLsllluslon- 
ment  and  cruel  dLsappointment  In  place 
of  proniLsed  iiapplness. 

Such  leaders  are  Federal  extremists- 
impulsive  In  the  use  of  national  power 
Improvident  In  the  management  of  pub- 
lic funds,  thoughtless  a.s  to  the  long-t^nn 
effect.s  of  theii  acts  on  individual  free- 
dom and  creative,  competitive  enterprise 
Men  so  recklessly  disposed  cannot  be 
safely  entrusted  with  authority  over 
their  fellow  citizens. 

"To  Republicans,  liberty  Ls  still  today 
man's  most  precinus  po.s,st'.ssion.  For 
every  citizen,  and  for  the  generations  to 
C(ime,  we  Republicans  vow  that  it  shall 
be  preserved. 

In  substantiation  of  tiiis  belief  the 
Republican  Party  submits  this  platform 
To  the  American  people  it  is  our  solemn 
bond. 

"TO     .STAY      rREE 

"The  shape  of  the  future  is  our  para- 
mount concern  Much  of  U:>day's  moral 
decline  and  drift^ — much  of  the  prevail- 
ing preoccupation  with  physical  and  ma- 
terial cnmfnrt.s  of  life-  much  of  todays 
crass  political  appeals  to  the  appetite.*  of 
the  citizenry — can  be  traced  to  a  leader- 
ship grown  demagogic  and  mat;^;iali.'tic 
through  indifference  to  national  ideals 
founded  m  devoutly  held  relignus  faith. 
The  Republican  Parly  seeks  not  to  re- 
nounce this  heritage  of  faith  and  high 
purpose,  rather,  we  are  determined  to 
reatlirm  and  reapply  it  St)  doing,  these 
will  be  our  guides 

"1  Every  person  has  the  riuht  to  rov- 
ern  h.imself.  to  fix  his  own  goal.s.  and  to 
make  his  own  way  with  a  minimum  of 
governmental  interference, 

"2.  It  is  for  government  to  foster  and 
maintain  an  enviroi^ment  of  freedom  en- 
couraging every  individual  to  develop  to 
the  fullest  his  God-given  powers  of  mind, 
heart  and  body;  and.  beyond  this,  gov- 
ernment should  undertake  only  needful 
things,  rightly  of  public  concern,  which 
the   citl/en   cannot   him.self  accomplish 

"We  Republicans  hold  that  these  two 
pnciples  must  regain  their  primacy  in 
our  Giivernment's  relations,  not  only 
with  the  American  people,  but  also  with 
nations  and  peoples  everywhere  in  the 
world 

"3  Within  our  Republic  the  Federal 
Government  should  act  only  in  areas 
where  it  has  constitutional  authority  to 
act.  and  then  only  in  respect  to  proven 
ni-H'ds  uhere  individuals  and  local  or 
State  governments  will  not  or  cannot 
adequately  perform  Great  power, 
•Ahether  governmental  or  private,  politi- 
cal or  economic,  must  be  so  checked, 
balanced,  and  restrained  and,  where 
necessary,  so  dispersed  as  to  prevent  it 
from  becoming  a  tlireat  to  freedom  any- 
place in  tlie  land 

"4  It  IS  a  high  mission  of  uovernment 
to  help  assure  equal  optxjrt unity  for  all. 
affording  every  citizen  an  equal  chance 
at  the  starting  line  but  never  determin- 
ing who  is  to  win  or  lose  But  govern- 
ment must  also  reflect  the  Nation's  com- 
passionate concern  for  those  who  are  un- 
able, through  no  fault  of  their  own.  to 
provide  adequately  for  themselves. 
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"5,  Grovemment  must  be  restrained  In 
tta  demands  upon  and  its  use  of  the  re- 
sources of  the  people,  remembering  that 
It  is  not  the  creator  but  the  steward  of 
the  wealth  it  uses;  that  its  goals  must 
ever  discipline  its  means;  and  that  serv- 
ice to  all  the  people,  never  to  selfish  or 
partisan  ends,  must  be  the  abiding  pur- 
pose of  men  entrusted  with  public  power. 

"DEEDS    NOT    WORDS 

The  future  we  pledge,  then,  for  free- 
dom, by  faithful  adherence  to  these 
guides  Let  the  people  compare  these 
guides  with  those  of  the  Democratic 
Party,  then  test,  not  the  words  of  the 
two  parties,  but  their  performance  during 
the  past  4  years  of  Democratic  control. 

Let  the  people  ask: 

Is  the  Republic  stronger  today  or 
wi.ser  than  when  the  present  administra- 
tion took  office  4  years  ago? 

•  Is  it.s  guardianship  of  freedom  more 
re.spected  at  home  and  throughout  the 
world':' 

For  these  4  years  the  leaders  of  the 
Democratic  Party  have  been  entrusted 
with  the  Nation's  executive  power  and 
ovenvhelmingly  in  control  of  the  Con- 
-re.ss  The  question  must  be  asked: 
Have  these  leaders  successfully  advanced 
the  purpo.ses  of  this  mightiest  Nation 
mankind  has  known? 

Tratzically.  in  each  Instance,  the  an- 
swer mu.'-t  be  'No.' 

Let  the  Democratic  Party  stand  ac- 
cust^d 

"SECTION     2      FAILURES    OF     FOREIGN    POLICY 

This  Democratic  administration  has 
bt'en,  from  its  beginning,  not  the  master 
but  the  pri.soner  of  major  events.  The 
«ill  and  dependability  of  its  leadership, 
even  for  the  defense  of  the  free  world, 
have  come  to  be  questioned  in  every  area 
of  the  globe, 

"DISREG,^RD     OF    ALLIES 

This  administration  has  neglected  to 
consult  with  America's  allies  on  critical 
matters  at  critical  times.  This  neglect 
has  led  to  lack  of  confidence,  lack  of  re- 
spect, and  disintegrating  alliances. 

■  It  has  permitted  an  erosion  of  NATO 
force  and  unity,  alienating  most  of  Its 
member  nations  by  negotiating  with  the 
common  foe  behind  their  backs.  It  has 
offered  concessions  to  the  Communists 
while  according  our  allies  little  under- 
standini;,  patience,  or  cooperation. 

This  administration  has  created  dis- 
cord and  distrust  by  failing  to  develop 
a  nuclear  policy  for  NATO. 

It  has  provoked  crises  of  confidence 
with  our  oldest  friends,  including  Eng- 
land and  France,  by  bungling  such  major 
projects  as  Skybolt  and  NATO's  nuclear 
needs 

It  has  allowed  other  great  alliances — 
SEA  TO  and  CENTO— also  to  deteriorate, 
by  failing  to  provide  the  leadership  re- 
quired for  their  revitalization  and  by 
neglecting  their  cooperation  in  keeping 
the  peace. 

"WEAKNESS    BrrORK    COMMITNISM 

This  administration  has  sought  ac- 
commodations with  communism  without 
adequate  safeguards  and  compensating 
gains  for  freedom.  It  has  alienated 
proven  allies  by  opening  a  'hot  line'  first 


with  a  sworn  enemy  rather  than  with  a 
proven  friend,  and  in  general  pursued 
a  risky  path  such  as  began  at  Munich  a 
quarter  century  ago. 

"It  has  misled  the  American  people 
and  forfeited  a  priceless  opportunity  to 
win  concessions  for  freedom  by  mishan- 
dling sales  of  farm  commodities  to  Com- 
munists. At  first  it  disavowed  any  in- 
tent to  subsidize  prices  or  use  credit; 
later  it  demanded  such  authority  and 
forced  the  Democrats  in  Congress  to  ac- 
quiesce. At  first  it  hinted  at  concessions 
for  freedom  in  return  for  wheat  sold  to 
Russia;  later  it  obtained  no  concessions 
at  all.  At  first  it  pledged  not  to  breach 
restraints  on  trade  with  Communist 
countries  in  other  parts  of  the  world; 
later  it  stimulated  such  trade  itself,  and 
thus  it  encouraged  trade  with  Cuba  by 
America's  oldest  friends. 

"This  administration  has  collaborated 
with  Indonesian  imperialism  by  helping 
it  to  acquire  territory  belonging  to  the 
Netherlands  and  control  over  the  Pap- 
uan people. 

"It  has  abetted  further  Communist 
takeover  in  Laos,  weakly  accepted  Com- 
munist violations  of  the  Geneva  agree- 
ment, which  the  present  administration 
perpetrated,  and  increased  Soviet  influ- 
ence in  southeast  Asia. 

"It  has  encouraged  an  increase  of  ag- 
gression in  South  Vietnam  by  appearing 
to  set  limits  on  America's  willingness  to 
act — and  then,  in  the  deepening  struggle. 
It  has  sacrificed  the  lives  of  American 
and  allied  fightingmen  by  denial  of  mod- 
ern equipment. 

"This  administration  has  permitted 
the  shooting  down  of  American  pilots. 
the  mistreatment  of  American  citizens. 
and  the  destruction  of  American  prop- 
erty to  become  hallmarks  of  Communist 
arrogance. 

"It  has  stood  by  as  wire  barricade  in 
Berlin  became  a  wall  of  shame,  defacing 
that  great  city,  humiliating  every  Amer- 
ican, and  disgracing  freemen  eveiTwhere. 
"It  has  turned  its  back  on  the  captive 
peoples  of  Eastern  Europe,  abandoning 
their  cause  in  the  United  Nations  and  in 
the  ofiBcial  utterances  of  our  Govern- 
ment. 

"This  administration  has  forever 
blackened  our  Nation's  honor  at  the  Bay 
of  Pigs,  bungling  the  invasion  plan  and 
leaving  brave  men  on  Cuban  beaches  to 
be  shot  down.  Later  the  forsaken  sur- 
vivors were  ransomed,  and  communism 
was  allowed  to  march  deeper  Into  Latin 
America. 

"It  has  turned  a  deaf  ear  to  pleas  from 
throughout  the  Western  Hemisphere  for 
decisive  American  leadership  to  seal  off 
subversion  from  the  Soviet  base  just  off 
our  shore. 

"It  has  increased  the  long-term 
troubles  for  America  by  retreating  from 
Its  pledge  to  obtain  on-the-spot  proof  of 
the  withdrawal  of  Soviet  offensive  weap- 
ons from  Cuba. 

"It  left  vacant  for  many  critical 
months  the  high  posts  of  ambassador  in 
Panama  and  with  the  Organization  of 
American  States,  and  thus  it  failed  to  an- 
ticipate and  forestall  the  anti-American 
violence  that  burst  forth  In  Panama. 


"UNDERMINING    THE    UNITED    NATIONS 


"This  administration  has  failed  to  pro- 
vide forceful,  effective  leadership  In  the 
United  Nations. 

"It  has  weakened  the  power  and  In- 
fluence of  this  world  organization  by  fail- 
ing to  demand  basic  Improvements  In  its 
procedures  to  guard  against  its  becoming 
merely  a  forimi  of  anti-Western  insult 
and  abuse. 

"It  has  refused  to  Insist  upon  enforce- 
ment of  the  United  Nations  rules  govern- 
ing financial  support  though  such  en- 
forcement Is  supported  by  an  advisory 
opinion  of  the  International  Court  of 
Justice. 

"It  has  shouldered  virtually  the  full 
costs  of  the  United  Nations  occupation 
of  the  Congo,  only  to  have  the  ousted 
leadership  asked  back  when  United  Na- 
tions forces  had  withdrawn. 

"FORSAKING    AMERICA'S    INTERESTS 

"This  administration  has  subsidized 
various  forms  of  socialism  throughout 
the  world,  to  the  jeopardy  of  individual 
freedom  and  private  enterprise. 

"It  has  proved  itself  inept  and  weak  in 
international  trade  negotiations,  allow- 
ing the  loss  of  opportunities  historically 
open  to  American  enterprise  and  bar- 
gaining away  markets  Indispensable  to 
prosperity  on  American  farms. 

"FAILURE   OF   NATIONAL   SECURITY  PLANNING 
"LOSING  A   CRITICAL  LEAD 

"This  administration  has  delayed  re- 
search and  development  In  advanced 
weapons  systems  and  thus  confronted 
the  American  people  wtih  a  fearsome 
possibility  that  Soviet  advances,  in  the 
decade  of  the  1970"s,  may  surpass 
America's  present  lead.  Its  misuse  of 
cost  effectiveness  has  stifled  the  crea- 
tivity of  the  Nation's  military,  scientific, 
and  industrial  communities. 

"It  has  failed  to  originate  a  single  new 
major  strategic  weapons  system  after 
inheriting  from  a  Republican  adminis- 
tration the  most  powerful  military  force 
of  all  time.  It  has  concealed  a  lack  of 
qualitative  advance  for  the  1970's  by 
speaking  of  a  quantitative  strength 
which  by  then  will  be  obsolete.  It  has 
not  demonstrated  the  foresight  neces- 
sary to  prepare  a  strategic  strength 
which  in  future  years  will  deter  war. 

"It  has  endangered  security  by  down- 
grading efforts  to  prepare  defenses 
against  enemy  ballistic  missiles.  It  has 
retarded  our  own  military  development 
for  near  and  outer  space,  while  the 
enemy's  development  moves  on. 

"INVITATIONS  TO   DISASTQl 

"This  administration  has  adopted 
policies  which  will  lead  to  a  potentially 
fatal  parity  of  pwwer  with  communism 
instead  of  continued  military  superiority 
for  the  United  States. 

"It  has  permitted  disarmament  nego- 
tiations to  proceed  without  adequate 
consideration  of  military  judgment — a 
procedure  which  tends  to  bring  about.  In 
effect,  a  unilateral  curtailment  of  Ameri- 
can arms  rendered  the  more  dangerous 
by  the  administration's  discounting 
known  Soviet  advances  in  nuclear  weap- 
onry. 
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"It  has  failed  to  take  minimum  safe- 
guards against  possible  consequences  of 
the  limited  nuclear  test  ban  treaty.  In- 
cluding advanced  underground  tests 
where  permissible  and  full  readiness  to 
test  elsewhere  should  the  need  arise. 

"»I8TO«TIOhrs     AND    BLACTCOUTS 

"This  administration  has  adopted  the 
policies  of  news  manatrement  and  unjus- 
tifiable secrecy,  in  the  i?uise  of  guarding 
the  Nation's  security:  it  has  shown  a  con- 
tempt of  the  right  of  the  people  to  know 
the  truth. 

"This  administration,  while  claiminK 
major  defense  savings,  has  in  fact  raised 
defense  spending  by  billions  of  dollars  a 
year,  and  yet  has  shortchanged  critical 
areas. 

"trNDERMI.VING   M'iRALC 

"This  administration  has  weakened 
the  bonds  of  confidence  and  understand- 
ing between  civilian  leaders  and  the 
Nation's  top  military  prufe.ssionals  It 
has  bypassed  seasoned  military  judi<- 
ment  in  vital  national  security  policy  de- 
cisions. 

"It  has  permitted  nonmilitary  consid- 
erations, political  as  well  as  spurious  eco- 
nomic arguments,  to  reverse  professional 
Judgment  on  major  weapons  and  equip- 
ment such  as  the  controversial  TP'X. 
the  X-22.  and  the  nuclear  carrier. 

"In  sum.  both  in  militarv*  and  foreisn 
affairs,  the  Democratic  record  all  the 
world  around  is  one  of  di.sappointment 
and  reverses  for  f  reeduni 

"And  this  record  is  no  better  at  home 

"FAILl'RE.S   KT  H"MC 
"INABILrTY   TO  CRIL\TE  JOBS 

"This  administration  has  failed  to 
honor  Its  pledges  to  assure  good  jobs,  full 
prosperity,  and  a  rapidly  growing  econ- 
omy for  all  the  American  people: 

"Palling  to  reduce  unemployment  to 
4  percent,  falling  far  short  of  its  an- 
nounced goal  every  single  month  of  its 
tenure  in  office;  and 

"Despite  glowing  promises,  allowing;  a 
disheartening  increase  in  long-term  and 
youth  unemployment. 

"This  administration  has  failed  to  ap- 
ply Republican-Initiated  retraining  pro- 
grams where  most  needed,  particularly 
where  they  could  afford  new  economic 
opFKjrtuniUes  to  Negro  citizens.  It  has 
preferred.  Instead,  divisive  political  pro- 
posals. 

"It  has  demonstrated  its  Inability  to 
measure  up  to  the  challenge  of  automa- 
tion which,  wisely  guided,  will  enrich  the 
lives  of  all  people.  AdmmLstratlon  ap- 
proaches have  been  negative  and  unpro- 
ductive, as  for  example  the  proposed 
penalties  upon  the  use  of  overtime  Such 
penalties  would  serve  only  to  spread  e.x- 
Isting  unemployment  and  injure  those 
who  create  Jobs. 

"It  has  failed  to  perform  its  responsi- 
bility under  Republican  amendments  to 
the  Manpower  Training  Act  It  has  ne- 
glected, for  example,  the  basic  require- 
ment of  developing  a  dictionary  of  labor 
skills  which  are  locally,  regionally,  and 
nationally  In  short  supply,  even  though 
many  thousands  of  jobs  are  unfilled  to- 
day for  lack  of  qualified  applicants. 

"FAIUNO  THC   POOa 

"This  administration  has  refused  to 
take  practical  free  enterprise  measures 


to  help  the  poor  Under  the  last  Re- 
publican administration,  tlie  percentuKe 
of  p<x)r  m  the  count !•>'  dropiH'd  encour- 
agingly from  28  to  21  percent.  By  con- 
trast, the  present  adminlstratinn.  despite 
a  massive  increa.se  in  the  Federal  bu- 
reaucracy, has  managed  a  mere  2-prr- 
centage-point  reduction. 

"This  administration  has  proposed  a 
.so-call«l  \*ar  mi  fx)ViTrty  wiiich  charac- 
terLstlcally  ovi-tiaps.  and  often  contra- 
dicts, the  42  e.xLsting  Federal  poverty 
programs  It  would  dangerously  ct-n- 
tralize  Federal  controls  and  bvpa-ss  etTec- 
tlvf  State,  lix^al  and  private  programs 

"It  has  demonstrated  little  concern  for 
the  acute  problems  created  for  tlie  poor 
by  inflation  Consumer  prices  have  in- 
creased in  the  past  3 ' ..  years  by  almost 
5  percent,  amountini,'  m  effect  to  a  .S-per- 
cent  national  sales  ta.x  on  the  purchases 
of  a  family  living  on  fLxed  income 

Under  hou.sing  and  urban  renewal 
programs,  notably  m  the  Natl ons  Cap- 
ital, it  has  created  new  slums  by  forcing 
the  pfKir  frt^m  their  iiomes  to  make  room 
for  luxup»-  apartments,  while  neglecting 
tJie  vital  need  for  adtx^uate  relocation 
assistance. 

"RETARDING  ENTCRPKISKS 

"This  administration  has  violently 
thrust  Federal  power  into  the  free  mar- 
ket in  such  areas  as  steel  prices,  thus 
establishinK  precedents  which  In  future 
years  could  critically  wound  free  enter- 
prise in  the  United  States 

"It  has  so  discouraged  private  enter- 
prise that  the  annual  increase  in  the 
number  of  businesses  has  plummeted 
from  the  Republican  level  of  70.000  a 
year  to  47.000  a  year 

"It  has  allowed  the  rate  of  busine.ss 
failures  to  rise  higher  under  its  l«-ader- 
ship  than  in  any  period  since  depression 
days 

'It  has  aggravated  the  problems  of 
small  basiness  by  multiplying  Federal 
recordkeeping  requirements  and  has  liurt 
thousands  of  small  businessmen  by  forc- 
ing up  their  costs. 

"This  administration  has  curtailed, 
through  such  agencies  as  the  National 
Labor  Relations  Board,  the  simple,  basic 
right  of  Americans  voluntarily  to  go  into 
or  to  go  out  of  business. 

"It  has  failed  to  stimulate  new  hous- 
ing and  attract  more  private  capital  into 
the  field  In  the  past  3  years  it  hiis  fall- 
en short  by  1,500,000  units  of  meeting  its 
pledge  of  2  million  new  homes  each  year 

"It  has  sought  to  weaken  the  patent 
system  wliicii  is  so  largely  responsible 
for  Americas  progress  in  technology, 
medicine  and  science 

"It  has  rwjuired  private  electric  power 
companies  to  submit  to  unreasonable 
Federal  controls  as  a  condition  to  llie 
utilization  of  rights-of-way  over  public 
lands  It  has  sought  to  advance,  with- 
out congressional  authorization,  a  vastly 
expensive  nationwide  electrical  trans- 
ml-ssion  grid 

BCTRATAL    or   THE    FARMER 

"Tins  administration  has  refused,  in- 
credibly, to  honor  the  clear  mandate  of 
American  wheat  farmers,  in  Uie  largest 
farm  referendum  ever  held,  to  free  them 
of  rigid  Federal  conlroLs  and  to  restore 
their  birthright  to  make  their  own  man- 
agement decisions. 


"It  has  strangled  the  Republican  nirti 
development  program  with  redtape  and 
neglected  its  most  essential  ingredient 
local  initiative 

"It  has  broken  its  major  promises  to 
farm  people,  dropping  the  parity  ratio 
to  Its  lowest  level  since  1939.  It  has 
dumped  surplus  stocks  so  as  to  lower 
farm  income  and  increase  the  vicious 
cost -price  squeeze  on  the  farmer 

It  has  evidenced  hostility  toward 
American  livestock  producers  by  propos- 
als  to  establish  mandatory  marketing 
quotas  on  all  livestock,  to  fine  and  lin- 
pri.son  dairy  farmers  failing  to  maintain 
federally  acceptable  records,  and  to  es- 
tablish a  subsidized  grazing  cropland 
conversion  program  It  has  allowed  im- 
ports of  beef  and  other  meat  products 
to  rise  to  an  alltime  high  during  a  slump 
in  cattle  prices  which  w:us  agi;ravated 
by  Government  grain  sales 

".NEGLKT  OF  NATVRAL  RESOfRCTS 

"This  administration  has  delayed  the 
expeditious  handling  of  oil  shale  patent 
applications  and  the  early  development 
of  a  dome.stic  oil  shale  Industry 

"It  has  allowiHl  the  deterioration  of  the 
domestic  mining  and  petroleum  indus- 
tries including  displacement  of  domestic 
markets  by  foreign  imports. 

'It  has  failed  to  protect  the  American 
fishing  lndustr>-  and  has  retreated  from 
iwllcies  providin.ij  equitable  sharing  of 
international  flshinu-  urounds 

fi.s4;al  iRREsPii.s'siHii.rrr 

"This  administration  has  misled  the 
American  people  by  such  budget  manipu- 
lations as  crowding  spending  into  the 
previous  fiscal  year,  presenting  a  pro- 
l)<3sal  to  .sell  off  $2  3  billion  m  Govern- 
ment assets  as  a  cut  in  spending,  and 
using  bookkeeping  devices  to  make  ex- 
penditures seem  smaller  than  they  ac- 
tually are 

"It  has.  despite  pledges  of  economy, 
burdened  this  Nation  with  four  unbal- 
anced budgets  in  a  row.  creating  deficits 
totaling  $26  billion,  witli  still  more  debt 
to  come,  reflecting  a  rate  of  sustained 
deficit  spending  unmatehed  m  peace- 
time 

"It  has  failed  to  establish  sensible  pri- 
orities for  Federal  funds  In  conse- 
quence, it  has  undertaken  needle.ssly  ex- 
pensive crash  programs,  as  for  example 
accelerating  a  trip  to  the  moon,  to  the 
neglect  of  other  critical  needs  such  as 
research  into  health  and  the  increasingly 
.serious  problems  of  air  and  water  pollu- 
tion and  urban  crowding. 

"This  administration  has  continued  to 
endanger  retirement  under  .social  se- 
curity for  millions  of  citizens:  it  has  at- 
tempted to  overload  the  system  with 
costly,  unrelated  programs  which  ignore 
the  clangers  of  overly  regressive  taxation 
and  the  unfairness  of  forcing  the  poor  to 
finance  such  programs  for  the  rich. 

"It  has  demanded  the  elimination  of 
a  substantial  portion  of  personal  Income 
tax  deductions  for  charitable  and  church 
contributions,  for  real  property  taxes 
paid  by  homeowners,  and  for  Interest 
payments.  The  elimination  of  these 
deductions  would  Impose  great  hardship 
upon  millions  of  our  citizens  and  dis- 
courage the  growth  of  some  of  the  finest 
organizations  In  America. 
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"This  administration  hsw  impeded  in- 
vestigations of  suspected  wrongdoing 
which  might  implicate  public  officials  in 
the  highest  offices  in  the  land.  It  has 
fjius  aroused  justifiable  resentment 
against  those  who  use  the  high  road  of 
public  service  as  the  low  road  to  illicitly 
gcquired  wealth. 

■It  has  permitted  the  quality  and 
morale  of  the  postal  system  to  deterio- 
rate and  drastically  restricted  Its  serv- 
ices. It  has  made  the  Post  Office  almost 
inaccessible  to  millions  of  working  people, 
reduced  the  once  admired  parcel  post 
system  to  a  national  laughingstock — 
and  yet  it  is  intimated  that  Americans 
may  soon  have  to  pay  8  cents  for  a  first- 
class  postage  stamp. 

It  has  resisted  personal  Income  tax 
credits  for  education,  always  preferring 
the  route  leading  to  Federal  control  over 
our  schools.  Some  leading  Democrats 
have  even  campaigned  politically  in  fa- 
vor of  such  tax  credits  while  voting 
against  them  in  Congress. 

Contrary  to  the  intent  of  the  Man- 
power Training  Act.  it  has  sought  to  ex- 
tend Department  of  Labor  influence  over 
vocational  education. 

•DI.StORD   AND   DISCONTENT 

This  admliilstratlon  has  exploited 
interracial  tensions  by  extravagant  cam- 
paign promises,  without  fulfillment, 
playing  on  the  just  aspirations  of  the 
minority  groups,  encouraging  disorderly 
and  lawless  elements,  and  ineffectually 
administering  the  laws. 

•  It  has  subjected  career  civil  servants 
and  part-time  Federal  employees,  includ- 
'j\g  employees  of  the  Agriculture  Depart- 
ment, to  political  pressures  harmful  to 
ihe  Integrity  of  the  entire  Federal  serv- 
ice It  has  weakened  veterans  pref- 
erence in  Federal  jobs. 

It  has  made  Federal  intervention, 
even  on  the  Presidential  level,  a  standard 
operating  practice  in  labor  disputes,  thus 
menacing  the  entire  system  of  free  col- 
lective bargaining. 

"It  has  resorted  to  police-state  tactics, 
using  the  great  power  of  Federal  depart- 
ments and  agencies,  to  compel  com- 
pliance with  administration  desires, 
notably  in  the  steel-price  dispute.  The 
Department  of  Justice,  in  particular,  has 
been  used  Improperly  to  achieve  partisan 
political,  economic,  and  legislative  goals. 
This  abuse  of  power  should  be  the  subject 
of  a  congressional  Investigation. 

"WEAKENING   RESPONBIBILrrT 

This  administration  has  moved, 
through  such  undertakings  as  its  so- 
called  war  on  poverty,  accelerated  public 
»orks  and  the  new  communities  program 
In  the  1964  housing  proposal,  to  establish 
new  Federal  offices  duplicating  existing 
agencies,  bypassing  the  State  capitals, 
thrusting  aside  local  government,  and 
siphoning  off  to  Washington  the  admin- 
istration of  private  citizen  and  com- 
munity affairs. 

"It  has  undermined  the  federally 
assisted.  State-operated  medical  and 
hospital  assistance  program,  while  us- 
ing—and abusing — Federal  authority  to 
force  a  compulsory  hospital  program 
upon  the  people  and  the  Congress. 

"This  enumeration  is  necessarily  In- 
complete. It  does  not  exhaust  the  cata- 
log of  misdeeds  smd  failures  of  the  pres- 


ent administration.  And  let  the  Nation 
realize  that  the  full  impact  of  these 
many  Ill-conceived  and  ill-fated  activi- 
ties of  the  Democratic  administration  is 
yet  to  come. 

"SECTION    3.     THE    REPUBLICAN    ALTERNATIVE 

"We  Republicans  are  not  content  to 
record  Democratic  misdeeds  and  failures. 
We  now  offer  policies  and  programs  new 
in  conception  and  dynamic  in  operation. 
These  we  urge  to  recapture  initiative  for 
freedom  at  home  and  abroad  and  to  re- 
build our  strength  at  home. 

"Nor  is  this  a  new  role.  Republican 
Presidents  from  Abraham  Lincoln  to 
Dwlght  D.  Eisenhower  stand  as  witness 
that  Republican  leadership  is  steadfast 
in  principle,  clear  in  purpose,  and  com- 
mitted to  progress.  The  many  achieve- 
ments of  the  Eisenhower  administration 
In  strengthening  peace  abroad  and  the 
well-being  of  all  at  home  have  been  un- 
matched in  recent  times.  A  new  Repub- 
lican administration  will  stand  proudly 
on  this  record. 

"We  do  not  submit,  in  this  platform, 
extravagant  promises,  to  be  cynically 
cast  aside  after  election  day.  Rather, 
we  offer  examples  of  Republican  initia- 
tives in  areas  of  overriding  concern  to 
the  whole  Nation — north,  south,  east, 
and  west — which  befit  a  truly  national 
party.  In  the  interest  of  brevity,  we  do 
not  repeat  the  commitments  of  the  1960 
Republican  platform,  building  a  better 
America,  and  the  1962  declaration  of 
Republican  principle  and  policy.  We 
Incorporate  into  this  platform  as  pledges 
renewed  those  commitments  which  are 
relevant  to  the  problems  of  1964. 

"These,  then,  will  be  our  guides,  and 
these  our  additional  pledges,  in  meet- 
ing the  Nation's  needs. 

"FAITH    IN    THE    INDIVIDUAL 

"1.  We  Republicans  shall  first  rely  on 
the  individual's  right  and  capacity  to  ad- 
vance his  own  economic  well-being,  to 
control  the  fruits  of  his  efforts  and  to 
plan  his  own  and  his  family's  future; 
and,  where  Government  is  rightly  in- 
volved, we  shall  assist  the  individual  in 
surmounting  urgent  problems  beyond  his 
own  power  and  responsibility  to  control. 
For  instemce,  we  pledge : 

"Enlargement  of  employment  oppor- 
timities  for  urban  and  rural  citizens,  with 
emphasis  on  training  programs  to  equip 
them  with  needed  skills;  improved  Job 
information  and  placement  services;  and 
research  and  extension  services  chan- 
neled toward  helping  rural  people  im- 
prove their  opportunities. 

"Tax  credits  and  other  methods  of  as- 
sistance to  help  senior  citizens  meet  the 
costs  of  medical  and  hospital  insurance. 

"A  strong,  fiscally  sound  system  of 
social  security,  with  improved  benefits 
to  our  people. 

"Continued  Federal  support  for  a 
sound  research  program  aimed  at  both 
the  prevention  and  cure  of  diseases,  and 
intensified  efforts  to  secure  prompt  and 
effective  application  of  the  results  of  re- 
search. This  will  include  emphasis  on 
mental  illness,  drug  addiction,  alcohol- 
Ism,  cancer,  heart  disease,  and  other  dis- 
eases of  increasing  incidence. 

"Revision  of  the  social  security  laws  to 
allow  higher  earnings,  without  loss  of 
benefits,  by  our  elderly  people. 


"Pull  coverage  of  all  medical  and  hos- 
pital costs  for  the  needy  elderly  people, 
financed  by  general  revenues  through 
broader  implementation  of  Federal -State 
plans,  rather  than  the  compulsory  Demo- 
cratic scheme  covering  only  a  small  per- 
centage of  such  costs  for  everyone  re- 
gardless of  need. 

"Adoption  and  implementation  of  a 
fair  and  adequate  program  for  providing 
necessary  supplemental  farm  labor  for 
producing  and  harvesting  agricultural 
commodities. 

"Tax  credits  for  those  burdened  by  the 
expenses  of  college  education. 

"Vocational  rehabilitation,  through 
cooperation  between  Government — Fed- 
eral and  State — and  industry,  for  the 
mentally  and  physically  handicapped,  the 
chronically  unemployed  and  the  poverty 
stricken. 

"Incentives  for  employers  to  hire  teen- 
agers, including  broadening  of  tempo- 
rary exemptions  under  the  minimima 
wage  law. 

"Repeal  of  the  administration's  wheat 
certificate  bread  tax  on  consumers,  so 
burdensome  to  low-income  families  and 
overwhelmingly  rejected  by  farmers. 

"Revision  of  present  non -service -con- 
nected pension  programs  to  provide  in- 
creased benefits  for  low -income  pension- 
ers, with  emphasis  on  rehabilitation, 
nursing  homes  and  World  War  I  vet- 
erans. 

"Reevaluation  of  the  Armed  Forces' 
manpower  procurement  programs  with 
the  goal  of  replacing  involuntary  Induc- 
tions as  soon  as  possible  by  an  efficient 
voluntary  system,  offering  real  career 
incentives. 

"Enactment  of  legislation,  despite 
Democratic  opposition,  to  curb  the  flow 
through  the  mails  of  obscene  materials, 
which  has  flourished  into  a  multimilUon 
dollar  obscenity  racket. 

"Support  of  a  constitutional  amend- 
ment permitting  those  Individuals  and 
groups  who  choose  to  do  so  to  exercise 
their  religion  freely  in  public  places,  pro- 
vided religious  exercises  are  not  prepared 
or  prescribed  by  the  State  or  politlcsd 
subdivision  thereof  and  no  person's  par- 
ticipation therein  is  coerced,  thus  pre- 
serving the  traditional  separation  of 
church  and  state. 

"Full  implementation  and  faithful  ex- 
ecution of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964, 
and  all  other  civil  rights  statutes,  to  sis- 
sure  equal  rights  and  opportunities  guar- 
anteed by  the  Constitution  to  every  cit- 
izen. 

"Improvements  of  civil  rights  statutes 
adequate  to  changing  needs  of  our  times. 

"Such  additional  administrative  or 
legislative  actions  as  may  be  required  to 
end  the  denial,  for  whatever  imlawful 
reason,  of  the  right  to  vote. 

"Immigration  legislation  seeking  to  re- 
unite families  and  continuation  of  the 
fair  share  refugee  program. 

"Continued  opposition  to  discrimina- 
tion based  on  r£ice,  creed,  national  origin, 
or  sex.  We  recognize  that  the  elimina- 
tion of  any  such  discrimination  Is  a  mat- 
ter of  heart,  conscience,  and  education, 
as  well  as  of  equal  rights  under  law. 

"In  all  such  programs,  where  Federal 
Initiative  Is  properly  Involved  to  relieve 
or  prevent  misfortune  or  meet  overpow- 
ering need,  it  will  be  the  Republican  way 
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to  move  promptly  and  energetically,  and 
wherever  possible  to  provide  assi^itaiice 
of  a  kind  enabling  the  individual  to  ^ain 
or  regain  the  capability  to  make  hi.s  own 
way  and  to  have  a  fair  chance  to  achie\e 
his  own  goals.  In  all  mattt^rs  relatirik; 
to  human  rights  It  will  be  the  R<^'publi- 
can  way  fully  to  ImpU-mtvit  all  applicable 
laws  and  never  to  Iocs*'  sinht  of  the  in- 
tense need  for  advancniK  peaceful  prog- 
ress in  human  relatioris  in  our  land  The 
party  of  Abraham  Lincoln  will  proudly 
and  faithfully  Uvf  up  to  its  heritage  of 
equal  rights  and  equal  opportunities  for 
all. 

"In  furtherance  of  our  faith  in  the  in- 
dividual, we  also  pledg«>  prudent,  re- 
sponsible management  of  the  Govern- 
ment's flscal  affairs  to  protect  the 
individual  agaiast  the  evils  of  spend- 
thrift government— protecting  most  of 
all  the  needy  and  fixed-inome  families 
against  the  cruelest  tax.  inflation  -and 
protecting  every  citi/en  against  the  high 
taxes  forced  by  excessive  spending,  in 
order  that  each  individual  may  keep 
more  of  his  earnings  for  his  own  and  his 
family's  use.    For  instance,  we  pledge 

"A  reduction  of  not  less  than  $5  bil- 
lion in  the  present  level  of  Federal 
spending. 

"An  end  to  chronic  deficit  financing, 
proudly  reafRrmini:  our  belief  in  a  bal- 
anced budget 

■Further  reduction  in  individual  and 
corporate  tax  rates  as  fiscal  discipline  is 
restored. 

"Repayments  on  the  public  debt. 

"Maintenance  of  an  adiiunisirative. 
legislative,  and  regulatory  climate  en- 
couraging job-butldi:ig  enterprise  to  help 
assure  every  individual  a  real  chance  for 
a  good  job. 

"Wise.  firm,  and  responsiblf  conduct  of 
the  Nation's  fort-ign  a  (Tail's,  backed  by 
miltary  forces  k^•pt  modt-rn,  strong  and 
ready,  thereby  a.s,-,urint:  t-very  individual 
of  a  future  promising  peace 

"In  all  such  matters  it  will  be  the  Re- 
publican way  so  to  conduct  the  affairs  of 
government  as  to  give  the  individual 
citizen  the  maximum  assurance  of  a 
peaceful  and  prosperous  future,  freed  of 
the  discouragement  and  hardship  pro- 
duced by  wasteful  and  ineffectual  gov- 
ernment. 

"In  furtherance  of  our  faith  in  the  in- 
dividual, we  also  plrdge  the  maximum 
restraint  of  Federal  intrusions  into  mat- 
ters more  productively  Uft  to  the  indi- 
vidual.   For  Instance,  we  pledge 

"To  continue  Republican  sponsorship 
of  practical  Federal-State-local  pro- 
grams which  will  effectively  treat  the 
needs  of  the  poiir.  while  resistiriEc  direct 
Federal  handouts  that  erode  away  indi- 
vidual self-reliance  and  self-respect  and 
perpetuate  dependency 

"To  continue  the  advancement  of  edu- 


cation    on     all     lev* 


through     '^uch 


programs  as  selective  aid  to  higher 
education,  strengthened  State  and  local 
tax  resources,  including  tax  credits  for 
college  education,  wiule  resisting  the 
Democratic  efforts  which  endanger  local 
control  of  schools. 

"To  help  assure  equal  opportunity  and 
a  good  education  for  all  while  opposing 
federally  sponsored  inverse  discrimina- 


tion, whftiiir  by  the  sl^iftuig  of  jobs,  or 
the  abandonment  of  nfighboriio<:»d 
schoijls,  for  reasfins  of  race. 

To  provide  our  farmers,  who  iiave 
contributed  .so  much  Ut  Uie  strength  of 
our  Nation,  with  the  maximum  oppor- 
tunity to  exercLse  their  own  management 
decisions  on  their  own  farms  while  re- 
sisting all  efforts  to  impose  upon  them 
further  Federal  controLs. 

"To  establish  realistic  priorities  for  the 
concentration  of  Federal  spending  in  the 
most  productive  and  creative  areas,  such 
as  education,  job  training,  vcxratlonal  re- 
habilitation, educational  research,  ocean- 
ography, and  the  wt.se  development  and 
u.se  of  natural  resources  m  the  water  a.s 
well  as  on  land,  while  resisting  Demo- 
cratic efforts  to  spend  wastefully  and 
mdi.scriminately 

"To  open  avenues  of  peaceful  progress 
in  solving  racial  controver.sies  while  dis- 
couraging Iaw:e,s.sness  and  violence 

"In  all  such  matters,  it  will  bt-  the  Re- 
publican way  to  fussure  the  individual  of 
maximum  freedom  as  government  meets 
Its  proper  responsibilities,  while  resisting 
the  Democratic  obsession  to  impo.se  from 
above,  uniform  and  rigid  .schemes  for 
meeting  varied  and  complex  human 
problems. 

FAITH      IN     TJCE     (.•<  ).MHl;rl  TIVE     SYSTEM 


"2.   We    Republicans    shall 
protect      the      dynamo      of 


vigorously 
economic 

growth — free,  comjietitlve  enterprise — 
that  has  made  America  the  envy  of  the 
world      For  instance,  we  pledge: 

■Removal  of  those  wartime  Federal 
excise  taxes,  favored  by  the  Democratic 
administration,  on  pens,  pencils  jewelry, 
cosmetics,  luggage,  handbags,  wallets, 
and  toiletries. 

■  A.ssistance  to  small  busine.s.s  by  sim- 
plifying Federal  and  State  tax  and  regu- 
latory requirements,  fostering  tlie  a\ail- 
ability  of  longer  term  credit  at  fair  terms 
and  equity  capital  for  small  firms,  en- 
couraging strong  State  programs  t<^ 
foster  small  business,  establlshinu  more 
effective  measures  to  assure  a  sharing  by 
small  business  in  Federal  procuremi-nt. 
and  promoting  wider  export  oppor- 
tunities. 

An  end  to  power-grabbing  regulatory 
actions,  such  as  the  reach  by  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  for  injunctive  powers 
and  the  ceaseless  pressing  by  the  White 
House,  the  Food  and  Drug  .Administra- 
tion, and  Federal  Trade  Commi.ssion  to 
dominate  consumer  decLsions  in  tlie 
marketplace 

Returning  the  consumer  to  the  driv- 
ers .seat  as  the  chief  regulator  and  chief 
beneficiary  of  a  free  economy,  by  resist- 
ing exce.ssive  concentration  of  power, 
whether  public  or  private. 

"A  drastic  reduction  in  burdensome 
Federal  paperwork  and  overlapping  reg- 
ulations, which  weigh  heavily  on  small 
businessmen  struggling  to  compete  and 
to  provide  jobs. 

A   determined   drive, 
realistic     negotiations. 
many     dl.scnminatory 
trade  practices  of  foreign  nations. 

■■Greater  emphasis  on  oversea  sales 
of  surplus  farm  commixlitles  to  friendly 
countries  throunh  long-term  credits  re- 


through  touch, 
to  remove  the 
and     restrictive 


payable  in  dollars  under  the  Republican 
fo<xl- for -peace  program 

Dedication  to  freedom  of  expression 
for  all  news  media,  to  the  right  of  ac- 
cess by  such  media  to  public  proceedings 
and  to  the  independence  of  radio,  tele- 
vision, and  other  news-galhennt.;  media 
from  exce.s.Mve  CJo\ernmeut  control. 

"Improvement,  and  full  and  fair  en- 
forcement, of  the  antitrust  statutes 
coupled  with  long-overdue  clarification 
of  Federal  policies  and  interpretations 
relating  iliereto  in  order  to  strenmhen 
competition  and  protect  the  consumer 
and  small  business 

■  Constant  opposition  to  any  form  of 
UMieuuIated  monopoly,  whether  bu.siness 
or  labor 

■'Meaningful  safeguards  against  irrep- 
arable injuries  to  any  domestic  indus- 
tries by  disruptive  surLies  of  imports,  such 
as  m  the  ca.se  of  beef  and  other  meat 
[iroducts.  textiles,  oil,  ^la.ss.  coal,  lumber, 
and  steel 

"P't.actmrnt  of  law.  such  as  the  Demo- 
cratic administration  vetoed  in  the  88th 
Congre-ss,  requiring  that  labels  of  im- 
ported items  clearly  disclose  their  foreign 
oriLiin 

"Complete  reorganization  of  the  Na- 
tional Labor  Relations  Hoard  to  assure 
impartial  protection  of  the  rights  of  the 
I^ublic,  employees,  and  employers,  ending 
the  defiance  of  Congress,  by  the  present 
Board 

"The  redevelopment  of  an  atmosphere 
of  confidence  throuuhout  the  Cmvem- 
ment  and  across  the  Nation,  in  which 
vi;:oroiis  competition  can  Hourish. 

■  In  all  such  matters  it  will  be  the  Re- 
publican way  to  support,  not  hara.s.s— to 
encourage,  not  restrain— to  build  confi- 
dence, not  threaten — to  provide  stability, 
not  unrest — to  speed  genuine  growth,  not 
coniure  up  statistical  fantasies  and  to 
a.s.sure  that  all  actions  of  Goverrimpnt 
apply  fairly  to  every  element  of  the  Na- 
tion's economy, 

"In  furtherance  of  our  faith  in  the 
competitive  system,  we  al.s<-)  pledge: 

A  continual  rei^xamination  and  re- 
duction of  Government  competition  with 
private"  busine.ss,  consistent  with  the  rec- 
ommendations of  the  Second  Hoover 
Commission 

Flimination  of  excessive  bureaucracy 

■  F\ill  protection  of  the  integrity  of  the 
career  governmental  .services,  militaH'' 
and  civilian,  coupled  with  adequate  pay 
scales 

Maximum  reliance  upon  .subordinate 
levels  of  i'o\  (>rnment  and  individual  citi- 
zens to  meet  the  Nation's  needs,  in  place 
of  establishing  even  more  Federal  agen- 
cies to  burden  the  people. 

In  all  such  matters  relating  to  Fed- 
eral administration  it  will  be  the  Repub- 
lican way  to  provide  maximum  service 
for  each  tax  dollar  expended,  watchfully 
superintend  the  si/e  and  .scoi>e  of  Federal 
acfiMties.  and  a.ssure  an  administration 
always  fair,  efficient,  and  cooperatively 
disposed  toward  every  element  of  our 
c( impetilive  system 
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•  FAmi   IN  LIMnTD  COVF.RNMENT 

We   Republicans  shall    Insist  that 


the  Federal  Giivernment  have  effective 
but  limitfxl  F>owers.  that  it  be  frugal  and 
efficient    and  that  it  fully  meet  Its  con- 


sututional    responsibilities    to    all    the 
./unencan    ptH)pIe.      For    instance,    we 

Restoration  of  collective  bargaining 
responsibility  to  labor  and  management, 
oiinimizing  third-party  intervention  and 
preventing  any  agency  of  Goverment 
from  becoming  an  advocate  for  any  pri- 
vate t>conomic  interest. 

Development  of  truly  voluntary  com- 
mtxlity  programs  for  commercial  agri- 
c-ulture,  including  payments  in  kind  out 
of  Government -owned  surpluses,  diver- 
sion of  unneeded  land  to  conservation 
uses,  price  .supports  free  of  political  ma- 
nipulation m  order  to  stimulate  and  at- 
iam  fair  market  prices,  together  with 
adequate  credit  facilities  and  continued 
.<upp<^>rt  of  farmer-owned  and  operated 
c,x)peratives  inc  hiding  itiral  electric  and 
leli'phone  facilities,  while  resisting  all 
efforts  to  make  the  farmer  dependent, 
for  his  I'conoinic  survival,  upon  either 
compensatoi-v'  payments  by  the  Federal 
Government  or  upon  the  whim  of  the 
Secretary  of  A'-iriculture. 

•PuU  cooperation  of  all  governmental 
levels  and  private  enterprise  in  advancing 
the  balanced  u.se  of  the  Nation's  natural 
resources  to  provide  for  man's  multiple 
needs. 

Continuing  review  of  public-land  laws 
and  iH);:c.es  to  a.>-sure  maximum  oppor- 
;unity  for  all  beneficial  u.ses  of  the  pub- 
lic lands,  including  the  development  of 
mineral  resources. 

Comprehensive  water-resource  plan- 
ning: and  di'velopment,  including  proj- 
ects for  our  growing  cities,  expanded  re- 
search in  desalinization  of  water,  and 
continued  support  of  multipurpose  rec- 
lamation projiTts. 

Support  of  sustained  yield  manage- 
ment of  our  forests  and  expanded  re- 
search for  control  of  forest  insects,  dis- 
ease, and  forest  fires. 

Protection  of  traditional  domestic 
fislimg  grounds  and  other  actions,  in- 
cluding tax  incentives,  to  encourage 
modernization  of  fishing  vessels,  and  im- 
prove processing  and  marketing  prac- 
tices. 

"Continued  tax  support  to  encourage 
exploration  and  development  of  domes- 
tic sources  of  minerals  and  metals,  with 
reasonable  depiction  allowances. 

'Stabilization  of  present  oil  programs, 
pnvate  development  of  atomic  power. 
increased  coal  research  and  expansion  of 
coal  exports. 

"A  replanning  of  the  present  space 
program  to  provide  for  a  more  orderly, 
yet  aK^resslvely  pursued,  step-by-step 
development,  remaining  alert  to  the 
danger  of  ovcrdiversion  of  skilled  per- 
sonnel in  critical  shortage  from  other 
vital  areas  such  as  health,  industry,  ed- 
ucation and  science. 

"In  furtherance  of  our  faith  in  limited, 
frugal,  and  efficient  government  we  also 
pledge: 

"Credit  against  Federal  taxes  for  spec- 
ified Stat<'  and  local  taxes  paid,  and  a 
transfer  to  the  States  of  excise  and  other 
Federal  lax  .sources,  to  reinforce  the  fis- 
cal strength  of  State  and  local  govern- 
ments so  that  they  may  better  meet  ris- 
ing school  costs  and  other  pressing  ur- 
ban and  suburban  problems  such  as 
transportation,  housing,  water  systems 
and  juvenile  delinquency. 
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"Emphasis  upon  channeling  more  pri- 
vate capital  into  sound  urban  develop- 
ment projects  and  private  housing. 

"Critical  reexamination  and  major 
overhaul  of  all  Federal  grant-in-aid  pro- 
grams with  a  view  to  channeling  such 
programs  through  the  States,  discon- 
tinuing those  no  longer  required,  and  ad- 
Justing  others  in  a  determined  effort  to 
restore  the  unique  balance  and  creative 
energy  of  the  traditional  American  sys- 
tem of  government. 

"Revitalization  of  municipal  and 
county  governments  throughout  America 
by  encouragftlfe  them,  and  private  citi- 
zens as  well,  to  develop  new  solutions  of 
their  major  concerns  through  a  stream- 
lining and  modernizing  of  State  and  local 
processes  of  government,  and  by  a  re- 
newed consciousness  of  their  ability  to 
reach  these  solutions,  not  through  Fed- 
eral action,  but  through  their  own  capa- 
bilities. 

"Support  of  a  constitutional  amend- 
ment, as  well  as  legislation,  enabling 
States  having  bicameral  legislatures  to 
apportion  one  House  on  basis  of  their 
choosing,  including  factors  other  than 
population. 

"Complete  reform  of  the  tax  structure, 
to  include  simplification  as  well  as  lower 
rates  to  strengthen  individual  and  busi- 
ness incentives. 

"Effective  budgetary  reform,  improved 
congressional  appropriation  procedures, 
and  full  implementation  of  the  antide- 
ficiency  statute. 

"A  wide-ranging  refonn  of  other  con- 
gressional procedures,  including  the  pro- 
vision of  adequate  professional  staff  as- 
sistance for  the  minority  membership  on 
congressional  committees,  to  insure  that 
the  power  and  prestige  of  Congress  re- 
main adequate  to  the  needs  of  the  times. 

"High  priority  for  the  solution  of  the 
Nation's  balance-of-payment  diflBculties 
to  assure  unquestioned  confidence  in  the 
dollar,  maintenance  of  the  competitive- 
ness of  American  products  in  domestic 
and  foreign  markets,  expansion  of  ex- 
ports, stimulation  of  foreign  tourism  in 
the  United  States,  greater  foreign  shar- 
ing of  mutual  security  burdens  abroad, 
a  drastic  reorganization  and  redirection 
of  the  entire  foreign  aid  effort,  gradual 
reductions  in  oversea  U.S.  forces  as 
manjxjwer  can  be  replaced  by  increased 
firepower;  and  strengthening  of  the  in- 
ternational monetary  system  without 
sacrifice  of  our  freedom  of  policymaking. 

"In  all  such  matters  it  will  be  the  Re- 
publican way  to  achieve  not  feigned  but 
genuine  savings,  allowing  a  reduction  of 
the  public  debt  and  additional  tax  reduc- 
tions while  meeting  the  proper  responsi- 
bilities of  Government.  We  pledge  an 
especially  determined  effort  to  help 
strengthen  the  ability  of  State  and  local 
goverimients  to  meet  the  broad  range  of 
needs  facing  the  Nation's  urban  and 
suburban  communities. 

"SXCnON    4.    FBEEDOM    ABBOAO 

"The  Republican  commitment  to  indi- 
vidual freedom  applies  no  less  abroad. 

"America  must  advance  freedom 
throtighout  the  world  as  a  vital  condition 
of  orderly  human  progress,  tmiversal 
justice,  and  the  security  of  the  Ameri- 
can people. 


"The  supreme  challenge  to  this  policy 
is  an  atheistic  imperialism — communism. 

"Our  Nation's  leadership  must  be 
judged  by — indeed.  American  independ- 
ence and  even  survival  are  dependent 
upon — the  stand  it  takes  toward  commu- 
nism. 

"That  stand  must  be:  victory  for  free- 
dom. There  can  be  no  peace,  there  can 
be  no  security,  until  this  goal  is  won, 

"As  long  as  Communist  leaders  remain 
ideologically  fixed  upon  ruling  the  world, 
there  can  be  no  lesser  goal.  This  is  the 
supreme  test  of  America's  foreign  policy. 
It  must  not  be  defaulted.  In  the  balance 
is  human  liberty  every  place  on  earth. 

"REDUCING  THE  RISKS  OF  WAR 

"A  dynamic  strategy  aimed  at  vic- 
tory— pressing  always  for  initiatives  for 
freedom,  rejecting  always  appeasement 
and  withdrawal — reduces  the  risk  of  nu- 
clear war.  It  is  a  nation's  vacillation, 
not  firmness,  that  tempts  an  aggressor 
into  "war.  It  is  accommodation,  not  op- 
position, that  encourages  a  hostile  nation 
to  remain  hostile  and  to  remain  aggres- 
sive. 

"The  road  to  peace  is  a  road  not  of 
fawning  amiability  but  of  strength  and 
respect.  Republicans  judge  foreign 
policy  by  its  success  in  advancing  free- 
dom and  justice,  not  by  its  effect  on  in- 
ternational prestige  polls. 

"In  making  foreign  policy,  these  will  be 
our  guidelines : 

"trusting  ourselves  and  our  friends 

"1.  Secrecy  in  foreign  policy  must  be 
at  a  minium,  public  understanding  at  a 
maximum.  Our  own  citizens,  rather 
than  those  of  other  nations,  should  be 
accorded  primary  trust. 

"2.  Consultation  with  our  allies  should 
take  precedence  over  direct  negotiations 
with  Communist  powers.  The  bypassing 
of  our  allies  has  contributed  greatly  to 
the  shattering  of  free  world  unity  and  to 
the  loss  of  free  world  continuity  in  op- 
posing communism. 

"communism's  course 

"3.  We  reject  the  notion  that  com- 
munism has  abandoned  its  goal  of  world 
domination,  or  that  fat  and  well-fed 
Communists  are  less  dangerous  than  lean 
and  hungry  ones.  We  also  reject  the 
notion  that  the  United  States  should 
take  sides  in  the  Sino-Soviet  rift. 

"Republican  foreign  policy  starts  with 
the  assumption  that  communism  is  the 
enemy  of  this  Nation  in  every  sense  imtil 
it  can  prove  that  its  enmity  has  been 
abandoned. 

"4.  We  hold  that  trade  with  Commu- 
nist countries  should  not  be  directed  to- 
ward the  enhancement  of  their  power 
and  influence  but  could  only  be  justified 
if  it  would  serve  to  diminish  their  power. 

"5.  We  are  opposed  to  the  recognition 
of  Red  China.  We  oppose  its  admission 
into  the  United  Nations.  We  steadfastly 
support  free  China. 

"6.  In  negotiations  with  Communists, 
Republicans  will  probe  tirelessly  for  rea- 
sonable, practicable,  and  trustworthy 
agreements.  However,  we  "wUl  never 
abandon  insistence  on  advantages  for  the 
free  world. 

"7.  Republicans  will  continue  to  ■work 
for  the  realization   of   the   open  skies 
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policy  proposed  In  1955  by  President 
Eisenhower.  Only  open  societies  offer 
real  hope  of  confidence  among  nations. 
"communism's  captives 
"8.  Republicans  reaffirm  their  long- 
standing commitment  to  a  course  leading 
to  eventual  liberation  of  the  Commuriist- 
domlnAted  nations  of  Eastern  Europe. 
Asia  and  Latin  America,  Including  the 
peoples  of  Hungary.  Poland.  East  Ger- 
many, Czechoslovakia.  Rumania.  Al- 
bania. Bulgaria.  Latvia.  Lithuania. 
Estonia.  Armenia.  Ukraine.  Yugoslavia. 
and  its  Serbian.  Croatian,  and  Slovene 
peoples.  Cuba,  mainland  China,  and 
many  others.  We  condemn  the  persecu- 
tion of  minorities,  such  as  the  Jews,  with- 
in Communist  borders. 

"THE     UNITED     NATIONS 

"9.  Republicans  support  the  United 
Nations.  However,  we  will  never  rest  In 
our  efforts  to  revitalize  Its  original  pur- 
pose. 

"We  will  press  for  a  change  in  the 
method  of  voting  In  the  General  Assem- 
bly and  In  the  specialized  agencies  that 
will  reflect  population  disparities  among 
the  member  states  and  recognize  differ- 
ing abilities  and  willingness  to  meet  the 
obligations  of  the  charter  We  will  In- 
sist upon  General  Assembly  acceptance 
of  the  International  Court  of  Justice 
advisory  opinion,  upholding  denial  of 
the  votes  of  member  nations  which  refuse 
to  meet  properly  levied  assessments,  so 
that  the  United  Nations  will  more  ac- 
curately reflect  the  power  realities  of 
the  world.  Further  to  assure  the  carr>'- 
Ing  out  of  these  recommendations  and 
to  correct  the  above  abuses,  we  urge  the 
calling  of  an  amending  convention  of 
the  United  Nations  by  the  year  1967. 

"Republicans  will  never  surrender  to 
any  International  group  the  responsibil- 
ity of  the  United  States  for  Its  sover- 
eignty, Its  own  security,  and  the  leader- 
ship of  the  free  world. 

"mato:    the    great    sheii.o 

"10.  Republicans  regard  NATO  as  In- 
dispensable for  the  prevention  of  war 
and  the  protection  of  freedom.  NATO's 
unity  and  vitality  have  alarmingly  de- 
teriorated under  the  present  administra- 
tion. It  is  a  keystone  of  Republican 
foreign  policy  to  revitalize  the  Alliance. 

"To  hasten  its  restoration.  Republican 
leadership  will  move  Immediately  to  es- 
tablish an  international  commission. 
comprised  of  Individuals  of  high  com- 
petence In  NATO  affairs,  whether  In  or 
out  of  government,  to  explore  and  rec- 
ommend effective  new  ways  to  strengthen 
alliance  participation  and  fulfillment. 

"rWEEDOM'S    rTTKTHEK    DEMANDS 

"11.  To  our  Nation's  associates  in 
SEATO  and  CENTO.  Republicans  pledge 
reciprocal  dedication  of  purpose  and  re- 
vitalized Interest.  These  great  alliances, 
with  NATO,  must  be  returned  to  the 
forefront  of  foreign  policy  plarmlng.  A 
strengthened  alliance  system  is  equally 
necessary  In  the  Western  Hemisphere. 

"This  will  remain  our  constant  pur- 
pose: Republicans  will  labor  tirelessly 
with  free  men  everywhere  and  In  every 
circiunstance  toward  the  defeat  of  com- 
munism and  victory  for  freedom. 


■'TH«    OBOCaAPHT    OF    FRrXOO.M 

12.  In  diverse  regions  of  the  world. 
Republicans  will  make  clear  to  any  hos- 
tile nation  that  the  Unitt-d  States  will 
increase  the  costs  and  rusks  of  aggres- 
sion to  make  them  outweigh  hopes  for 
nam  It  was  Just  .such  a  communication 
and  determination  by  the  Eisenhower 
Republican  administration  that  produced 
the  1953  Korean  armustice  The  same 
strategy  can  win  victory  for  freedom  and 
stop  further  a^yrcssion  in  .southeast  Asia. 
We  will  move  dfcusively  to  assure 
victory  in  South  Vietnam.  While  con- 
fininK  the  conflict  as  clost-ly  as  possible. 
AmtTica  m\i>l  move  to  t-nd  the  flwhtin}; 
in  a  reasonable  time  and  provide  tiuar- 
antees  against  further  aggression  We 
must  make  It  clear  to  the  Communist 
world  that,  when  conflict  Is  forced  with 
America,  it  will  end  only  m  victory  for 
freedom. 

•  We  will  demand  that  the  Berlin  wall 
hi-  taken  down  prior  to  the  re.sumptlon 
of  any  negotiations  with  the  Soviet  Union 
on  the  status  ol  force.s  in.  or  treaties 
atTectlng.  Germany. 

■  We  will  reassure  our  German  friends 
that  the  United  States  will  not  accept 
any  plan  for  the  future  of  Germany 
which  lacks  firm  assurance  of  a  free 
election  on  reunification. 

We  will  urge  the  Immediate  imple- 
ment-sitlon  of  the  Caraca.s  declaration  of 
.solidarity  against  International  C(jmmu- 
nlst  Intervention  endor!5ed  In  1954  by  tiie 
Organization  of  American  States  during 
the  Klsenhower  administration,  which 
declaration.  In  accordance  witii  the  hLs- 
torlc  Monroe  Doctrine,  our  Nation's  of- 
ficial policy  since  1823  op}:)<).srs  domina- 
tion of  any  of  our  neighbor  nations  by 
any  power  out.slde  this  ht-mlspherc 

We  will  vigorously  pre.ss  our  OAS 
partners  to  Join  the  United  States  In  re- 
storing a  free  and  Indejx^ndent  govern- 
ment In  Cuba,  stopping  the  spread  of 
Slno-Sovlet  subversion,  forcing  the  with- 
drawal of  the  foreign  military  presence 
now  in  Latin  America,  and  preventing 
future  lntruslon.s  We  Republicans  will 
recognize  a  Cuban  Government-ln-exile; 
we  will  support  Its  efforts  to  regain  the 
Independence  of  Its  homeland,  we  will 
a.sslst  Cuban  freedom  fighters  In  carrying 
on  guerrilla  warfar**  against  the  Com- 
munist regime:  we  will  work  for  an  eco- 
nomic boycott  by  all  nations  of  the  free 
world  In  trade  with  Cuba:  we  will  assist 
a  free  Cuba  to  achieve  economic  stabil- 
ity; and  we  will  encourage  free  elections 
in  Cuba  after  liberty  and  stability  are 
restored 

"We  will  consider  raising  the  economic 
participation  of  the  Republic  of  Panama 
in  the  operation  of  the  Panama  Canal 
and  assure  the  .safety  of  .'\merlcans  in 
the  area.  We  will  reaffirm  this  Nation's 
treaty  rights  and  study  the  feasibility  of 
a  substitute,  sea  level  canal  at  an  appro- 
priate location  Including  the  feasibility 
of  nuclear  excavation. 

•Republicans  will  make  clear  to  all 
Communists  now  supporting  or  planning 
to  support  guerrilla  and  subversive  ac- 
tivities, that  henceforth  there  will  be  no 
privileged  sanctuaries  to  protect  those 
who  dLsrupt  the  peace  of  the  world.  We 
will  make  clear  that  blockade,  intercep- 
tion of  logistical  support,  and  diplomatic 


and  economic  pressure  are  approprltte 
US.  counters  to  deliberate  breaches  of 
the  peace. 

"We  will  make  clear  to  all  Communist 
leaders  everywhere  that  aggressive  ac- 
tions, Including  those  in  the  German  air 
corridors,  will  be  grounds  for  reevalua- 
tlon  of  any  and  all  trade  or  diplomatic 
relations  currently  to  communism's  ad- 
vantage 

"We  will  take  the  cold  war  offensive  on 
all  fronts,  including,  for  example,  a  re- 
Invlgorated  USIA  It  will  broadcast  not 
our  weaknesses  but  our  strengths.  It 
will  mount  a  pjsychologlcal  warfare  at- 
tack on  behalf  of  freedom  and  against 
Communist  doctrine  and  Imperialism. 

■Republicans  will  recast  foreign  aid 
programs  We  will  see  that  all  will  serve 
the  cause  of  freedom  We  will  see  that 
none  bolster  and  sustain  antl-Amerlcan 
regimes,  we  will  increase  the  u.se  of  pri- 
vate capital  on  a  partnership  basis  with 
foreign  nationals,  as  a  means  of  foster- 
ing independence  and  mutual  respect  but 
we  assert  that  property  of  American  na- 
tionals must  not  bie  expropriated  by  any 
foreign  government  without  prompt  and 
adequate  comjx^nsatlon  as  contemplated 
by  international  law. 

■Respecting  the  Middle  East,  and  in 
addition  to  our  reaffirmed  pledges  of  1960 
concerning  this  area,  we  will  so  direct 
our  economic  and  military  a.ssistance  as 
to  help  maintain  stability  in  this  region 
and  prevent  an  imbalance  of  anns. 

Finally,  we  will  Improve  the  efficiency 
and  coordination  of  the  foreign  service, 
and  provide  adequate  allowances  for  for- 
eign service  personnel. 

'THE     DEVELOPMENT     OF     FREEDOM 

"13  Freedom's  wealth  must  never  sup- 
fx>rt  freedom's  decline,  always  its  growth. 
Americas  tax  revenues  derived  from  free 
enterprl.se  .sources  must  never  be  em- 
ployed In  support  of  freedom's  enemies. 
America  must  assist  young  and  under- 
developed nations  In  the  process,  how- 
ever, we  must  not  sacrifice  the  trust  of 
old  friends 

"Our  assistance,  also,  must  be  condi- 
tional upon  self-help  and  progress  to- 
ward the  development  of  free  Institu- 
tions We  favor  the  establishment  In 
underdeveloped  nations  of  an  economic 
and  i)olitlcal  climate?  that  will  encourage 
the  investment  of  local  capital  and  at- 
tract the  Investment  of  foreign  capital. 

"FREEDOMS     SHIELD      AND    8W0ED 

"Finally,  Republicans  pledge  to  keep 
the  Nation's  sword  sharp,  ready,  and  de- 
pendable. 

"We  win  maintain  a  superior,  not 
merely  equal,  military  capability  as  long 
as  the  Communist  drive  for  world  domi- 
nation continues.  It  will  be  a  capability 
of  balanced  force,  superior  in  all  Its  arms, 
maintaining  flexibility  for  effective  per- 
formance In  the  rapidly  changing  science 
of  war. 

•Republicans  will  never  unilaterally 
disarm  America. 

"We  will  demand  that  any  anna  re- 
duction plan  worthy  of  consideration 
guarantee  reliable  inspection.  We  will 
demand  that  any  such  plan  assure  thto 
Nation  of  sufllclent  strength,  step  by  step, 
to  forestall  and  defend  against  possible 
violations. 
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"We  will  take  every  step  necessary  to 
carry  forward  the  vital  military  research 
jnd  development  programs.  We  will 
pursue  these  programs  as  absolutely  nec- 
fgs&ry  to  assure  our  Nation  of  superior 
strength  in  the  1970's. 

"We  will  revitalize  research  and  de- 
velopment programs  needed  to  enable 
the  Nation  to  develop  advanced  new 
weapons  systems,  strategic  as  well  as 
tactical. 

"We  will  include  the  fields  of  anti- 
submarine warfare,  astronautics  and 
fteronautics,  special  guerrilla  forces,  and 
such  other  defense  systems  required  to 
keep  America  ready  for  any  threat. 

"We  will  fully  implement  such  safe- 
guards as  our  security  requires  under  the 
limited  nuclear  test  ban  treaty.  We  will 
conduct  advanced  tests  in  permissible 
areas,  maintain  facilities  to  test  else- 
where in  case  of  violations,  and  develop 
to  the  fullest  our  ability  to  detect  Com- 
munist transgressions.  Additionally,  we 
will  regularly  review  the  status  of  nu- 
clear weaponry  under  the  limited  nu- 
clear u^st  ban  to  assure  this  Nation's 
protection.  We  shall  also  provide  sen- 
sible, continuing  reviews  of  the  treaty 
Itself. 

"We  will  end  second-best  weapons 
policies.  We  will  end  the  false  econo- 
mies which  place  price  ahead  of  the  per- 
formance upon  which  American  lives 
may  depend.  Republicans  will  bring  an 
end  once  again  to  the  peak-and-valley 
defense  planning,  so  costly  in  morale 
and  strength  as  well  as  in  dollars.  We 
will  prepare  a  practical  civil  defense 
program. 

•We  will  restore  the  morale  of  our 
Armed  Forces  by  upgrading  military  pro- 
fessionalism, and  we  will  allow  profes- 
sional dissent  while  insuring  that  strong 
and  sound  civilian  authority  controls 
objective  declsiorunaklng. 

"We  will  return  the  Joint  Chiefs  of 
Staff  to  their  lawful  statiis  as  the  Presi- 
dent's principal  military  advisors.  We 
will  insure  that  an  effective  planning 
and  operations  staff  is  restored  to  the 
National  Security  Council. 

"We  will  reconsecrate  this  Nation  to 
human  liberty,  assuring  the  freedom  of 
our  people,  and  rallying  mankind  to  a 
new  crusade  for  freedom  all  around  the 
world. 

"We  Republicans,  with  the  help  of  Al- 
mighty God,  will  keep  those  who  would 
bur>'  America  aware  that  this  Nation 
has  the  strength  and.  also  the  will  to 
defend  its  every  interest.  Those  in- 
terests, we  shall  make  clear,  include  the 
preservation  and  expansion  of  freedom — 
and  ultimately  its  victory — everyplace 
on  earth. 

"We  do  not  offer  the  easy  way.  We 
offer  dedication  and  r>erseverance,  lead- 
ing to  victory.  This  is  our  platform. 
This  Is  the  Republican  way." 

Members  of  the  committee  were  the 
following: 

COMMirm    ON    UBOLUTION8 

Representative  Melvln  R.  Laird,  of 
Wisconsin,  chairman;  Representative 
Qlenard  P.  Lipscomb,  of  California,  as- 
sistant national  security  affairs;  Repre- 
sentative Charles  E.  Gkxxiell,  of  New 
York,  assistant,  domestic  affairs. 


Alabama:  J.  R.  Bennet,  Mrs.  Joseph 
Simpson. 

Alaska:  Theodore  Stevens,  Mrs.  Emily 
Savage. 

Arizona:  Representative  John  J. 
Rhodes,  Mrs.  Richard  Timmons. 

Arkansas:  James  Grimes,  Mrs.  W.  L. 
Jameson. 

California:  M.  Philip  Davis,  Mrs.  Ivy 
Baker  Priest  Stevens. 

Colorado:  Senator  Peter  H.  Dominlck, 
Mrs.  lone  McMurtry. 

Connecticut:  Representative  Abner  W. 
Sibal,  Mrs.  Anna-Mae  Switaski. 

Delaware:  William  V.  Roth,  Jr.,  Mrs. 
O.  Herbert  Calhoun. 

District  of  Columbia:  George  A. 
Parker,  Miss  Catherine  D.  Scott. 

Florida:  Victor  Hruska,  Mrs.  Janet 
Showalter. 

Georgia:  Roscoe  Pickett,  Mrs.  W.  C. 
Calhoun. 

Hawaii:  E.  E.  Black,  Mrs.  Joan  Os- 
borne. 

Idaho:  George  Knowles,  Mrs.  Irma 
Scott. 

Illinois:  Representative  Leslie  C. 
Arends.  Mrs.  Marguerite  Stitt  Church. 

Indiana:  John  Burkhart,  Mrs.  Jean 
Bond. 

Iowa:  Senator  Bourke  B.  Hicken- 
looper,  Mrs.  Arma  Lomas. 

Kansas:  Richard  D.  Rogers,  Mrs.  Ella- 
may  Kay. 

Kentucky:  Edwin  G.  Middleton,  Miss 
Edith  Napier. 

Louisiana:  Tom  Stagg,  Mrs.  George 
Belchlc,  Jr. 

Maine:  Sumner  T.  Pike,  Mrs.  Char- 
lotte H.  "White. 

Maryland:  Edward  T.  Miller,  Mrs.  K. 
Black  Massenburg. 

Massachusetts:  Representative  Silvio 
O.  Conte,  Mrs.  Janet  K.  Starr. 

Michigan:  Richard  C.  "VanDusen,  Mrs. 
Irma  Liverance. 

Minnesota:  Representative  Clark  Mac- 
Oregor,  Mrs.  Russell  T.  Lund. 

Mississippi:  Charles  E.  Klumb,  Mrs. 
Katherine  B.  Sheely. 

Missouri:  Representative  Thomas  B. 
Ciu"tls,  Mrs.  James  A.  Reed. 

Montana:  Representative  James  F. 
Battin,  Mrs.  Harry  Roe. 

Nebraska:  Robert  B.  Crosby. 

Nevada:  William  B.  Wright,  Mrs.  Ger- 
aldine  Stocker. 

New  Hampshire:  Dr.  J.  Duane  Squires. 

New  Jersey:  Representative  Peter  H.  B. 
Prelinghuysen,  Mrs.  Katherine  K.  Neu- 
berger. 

New  Mexico:  John  Donnell,  Mrs.  R.  P. 
Waggoner. 

New  York:  Joseph  F.  Carllno,  Mrs. 
Wilma  C.  Rogalin. 

North  Carolina:  John  A.  Wilkinson, 
Mrs.  Louis  G.  Rogers. 

North  Dakota:  Dr.  B.  J.  Claybiu-gh. 

Ohio:  Representative  William  M.  Mc- 
Culloch,  Representative  Frances  P.  Bol- 
lon. 

CHdahoma:  David  A.  Bartlett,  Mrs. 
Dorothy  Stanislaus. 

Oregon:  John  Dellenback,  Miss  Shirley 
Field. 

Pennsylvania:  Senator  Hugh  Scott, 
liirs.  June  Honamsui. 

Puerto  Rico:  Luis  A.  Perre. 

Rhode  Island:  Bayard  Ewing,  Mrs.  D. 
Eldredge  Jackson,  Jr. 


South  Carolina:  W.  W.  Wannamaker, 
Jr.,  Mrs.  Norman  C.  Armltage. 

South  Dakota:  William  Gibson,  Mrs. 
Bert  Phillips. 

Tennessee:  Harry  C.  Carbaugh,  Mrs. 
Garrison  Elder. 

Texas:  Senator  John  Tower,  Mrs. 
Tobin  Armstrong. 

Utah:  Orval  Hafen,  Mrs.  Oma  Wilcox. 

Vermont:  George  W.  F.  Cook,  Mrs. 
Clifford  B.  Harwood. 

Virginia:  Jack  L,  Middleton,  Mrs.  Vir- 
ginia Lee  Whitford. 

Virgin  Islands:  Jose  Shaubah. 

Washington:  Jack  England,  Mrs.  Fred 
Nieml. 

West  Virginia:  Representative  Arch  A. 
Moore,  Jr. 

Wisconsin:  Representative  Melvin  R. 
Laird,  Mrs.  T.  W.  Norris. 

Wyoming :  Richard  R.  Jones,  Mrs.  Asa 
Jarrett. 

William  B.  Prendergast,  executive 
director. 

William  J.  Baroody,  Jr.,  assistant  ex- 
ecutive director. 

Miss  Catherine  D.  Scott,  secretary. 

Mrs.  Barbara  B.  Kendall,  assistant 
secretary. 

INTER-AMERICAN  FOREIGN 
MINISTERS  CONFERENCE 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  previous  order 
of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from  Ala- 
bama [Mr.  Selden]  is  recognized  for  30 
minutes. 

Mr.  SELDEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  remarks 
and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Alabama? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  SELDEN.  Mr,  Speaker,  last  week 
the  Pan  American  Union  here  in  Wash- 
ington was  the  scene  of  an  inter-Ameri- 
can Foreign  Ministers  Conference.  The 
meeting,  the  ninth  meeting  of  Consulta- 
tion of  Foreign  Ministers,  resxilted  from 
a  Venezuelan  charge  that  Cuba  was 
sponsoring  subversive  activities  aimed 
at  overthrowing  Venezuela's  democratic 
institutions. 

Venezuela  accused  Cuba  of  aggression 
after  authorities  discovered  a  3-ton  cache 
and  a  plan  to  use  the  smuggled  weapons 
to  capture  the  city  of  Caracas  while  the 
Venezuelan  Army  was  guarding  polling 
places  throughout  the  country  during 
elections.  Venezuela  demanded  that 
sanctions,  specified  by  the  Inter-Ameri- 
can Treaty  of  Reciprocal  Assistance,  be 
Invoked  against  Cuba. 

It  was  my  privilege  to  attend  the  For- 
eign Ministers  Conference  as  a  congres- 
sional adviser  to  the  U.S.  delegation.  The 
other  congressional  advisers  included 
Representative  William  Mailliard,  Re- 
publican, of  California;  Senator  Watot 
Morse,  Democrat,  of  Oregon;  and  Sen- 
ator BOTJRKE  HiCKKNLOOPER,  RcpUbllCan, 

of  Iowa. 

At  the  Foreign  Ministers  Conference, 
there  was  never  any  question  of  Cuba's 
guilt.  Last  February  a  five-nation  OAS 
Investigating  committee  incontestably 
substantiated  Venezuela's  charges.    The 
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only  question  facing  the  Foreign  Min- 
isters assembled  in  Washington  was; 
What  should  the  OAS  do  in  this  proven 
case   of   Castro-Communi.st    subversion? 

As  chairman  of  the  House  Subcommit- 
tee on  Inter-Amencan  Affairs.  I  have 
followed  carefully  developments  in  Latin 
America  and  often  have  been  critical  of 
the  reluctance  of  the  int*'r-Amfncan  se- 
curity system  to  face  up  to  the  threat 
of  Castro  communism  Even  after 
Castro's  Marxist-Leninist  ties  were  well 
established,  even  after  16  American  na- 
tions had  broken  relations  with  Cuba  in 
protest  of  Castro's  machinations  m  their 
countries,  a  number  ot  L<itin  American 
nations  clung  to  a  narrow  interpreta- 
tion of  the  Inter-Amencan  Treaty  of 
Reciprocal  Assistance.  In  their  legalistic 
view,  the  sanctions  provided  by  the  Rio 
Treaty  could  be  inv'>k(d  unly  in  the  case 
of  direct  armed  at;i^ress!on. 

This  limited  interpretation  of  what 
constitutes  "agt^ression'  crt-ated  a  iiu.,e 
■s.a.p  in  the  machinery  of  the  inter-Amer- 
ican  security  system.  Thus  narrowly  in- 
terpreted, the  Rio  Treaty — created  in 
1947  before  the  CDmmunists  had  em- 
barked from  a  hemispheric  base  on  their 
more  subtle  tactics  of  subversion — stood 
impotent  to  cope  with  modern  auuressive 
techniques. 

Congress  was  well  aware  that  a  dis- 
tinction between  okl-fa.shioned  "armed 
aggression"  and  aggression  by  subversion 
was  no  longer  relevant  and  that  both 
constituted  threats  to  the  security  of  the 
hemisphere.  A  joint  resolution  pa.ssed 
both  Houses  in  late  September.  1963 — 
Senate  Joint  Re.solutmn  2M).  sit;ned  Oc- 
tober 3.  1963 — which  stated: 

The  United  St<ites  is  clt-termlned  to  pre- 
vent by  whatever  means  may  be  necessary, 
;r.rlucilng  the  use  uC  arms,  the  Marxlst-Len- 
Uiist  regime  In  Cuba  frum  extending  by  force 
or  the  threat  of  force.  I's  aggressive  or  sub- 
versive activities  to  any  part  of  the  hemi- 
sphere. 

In  early  1963  tlie  Subc(jmmittee  on  In- 
ter-American ArTairs  of  which  I  am 
chairman  held  hearings  to  explore  the 
Communist  subversive  threat  in  the 
hemisphere.  In  our  report  of  April  4, 
1963,  we  found 

Although  the  inte.--.\nierlcan  collective 
security  system  is  prepared  to  meet  the  pos- 
sibility of  open  military  aggression  by  Com- 
munist forces  against  naMons  of  the  hemi- 
sphere, no  plan  for  collective  action  against 
Communist  subversive  aggression  has  been 
put  into  effect. 

We  further  stated : 

Communist  potential  for  aggression  can- 
not be  measured  solely  In  terms  of  regular 
military  forces  of  "offensive"  capabilities. 
The  fact  that  Castro  Communist  forces  in 
Cuba  are  Incapable  without  outside  assist- 
ance of  mounting  succe.ssfuily  a  traditional 
military  "offensive"  blow  in  the  hemisphere 
djes  not  minimize  the  Conununlst  threat  to 
I  liter- American  security. 

Prophetically,  we  noted: 
Venezuela  la  the  primary  target  for  Cuban- 
based  Communist  subversive  aggression. 

In  its  recommendations,  the  subcom- 
mittee stated: 

The  distinction  between  "aggressive"  and 
"subversive"  activities  is  without  slgnlfl- 
cance.  Subversive  activities,  as  conducted 
by   Communlut   force*   in   the   world   today. 


represent    as    certain    .i    form    of    agKre-n-sLn 
i.->    S.rt'i- '.  nilii t.ir>  .i^^ri'.sh.uii 

It  la  recunwufiided  that  the  threat  po.->fd 
by  the  aggressive  capablUly  of  Caatro  Com- 
munist :.ubver3ion  be  dealt  with  "by  what- 
ever means  niiy  be  neces.saxy  '  In  the  se- 
curity Interebto  if  the  United  SUtes  and  all 
the  nations  of  the  Western  Hemisphere 

The  subcommittee  also  recommended 
that  "the  United  States  should  seek  the 
complete  dipumuitic  and  economic  quar- 
antine of  Communist  Cuba  by  other  na- 
lion.-^  )t  the  hemispiiere.' 

In  view  iif  pasl  ftfoits  and  frustrations 
witii  the  inter-Amencan  collective  se- 
curity system,  it  gives  me  satisfaction 
to  report  to  you  today  the  outcome  of  the 
deliberations  of  the  Foreign  Ministers 
Conference, 

Tile  old  arguments  attempting  to  dis- 
tinguish between  subversion  and  aggres- 
sion were  present  tlirougiiout  tlie  meet- 
ing. But  realism  prevailed.  The  tinal 
act  of  the  ninth  meeting  of  consultation 
of  Ministers  of  Foreign  Affairs  at  last 
brings  the  inter-Amei  ican  security  sys- 
tem into  the  1960  s 

At  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks.  I 
siiall  insert  the  entire  final  act  of  tlie 
conference  At  this  time  I  should  like 
lo  e.xumine  more  closely  the  flr.->t  resijlu- 
ti(/n.  for  It  IS  this  resolution  winch  final- 
ly abandons  tiie  anaciironlstic  mterpn  - 
tation  of  the  Rio  Treaty  and  makes  tiu' 
treaty  an  effective  instrument  U)  cope 
collectively  witii  modern  aggression  by 
subversion. 

What  does  the  first  resolution  do'' 
First,  it  brands  sub\ersion  committed  by 
Castro's  Cuba  in  Venezuela  as  aggrcs- 
sijn,  affecting  all  the  member  states 
Hence,  the  Rio  Treaty  is  applicable 

Then  it  proceeds  Uj  apply  some  ui  tln' 
collective  sanctions  provided  for  by  arti- 
cle 8  of  the  Rio  Treaty.  The  Foreign 
^Lnisters  agreed — by  a  vote  of  14  yeas, 
4  nays,  and  1  abstention — thai  the 
American  states  not  maintain  dl;jl(>matic 
or  consular  relations  with  the  Govern- 
ment of  Cuba:  by  a  vote  of  14  yeas.  4 
nays,  and  1  ab.-.tention.  tliat  tiie  govern- 
ments of  the  American  states  suspend 
tiieir  trade,  whetlier  direct  or  indirect. 
with  Cuba,  except  foodstuffs,  medicines, 
and  medical  equipment  that  may  be  sent 
to  Cuba  for  humanlLanan  reasons;  and, 
by  a  vote  of  14  yeas,  3  nays,  and  2  ab- 
stentions, that  the  governments  of  the 
American  states  suspend  all  sea  trans- 
portation betv^een  their  countries  and 
Cuba,  except  for  such  transportation  as 
may  be  necessary  for  reasons  of  a  hu- 
manitarian nature.  These  .sanctions  are 
mandatory  upon  all  members  of  tlie 
OAS 

The  resolution  also  contains  a  state- 
ment urging  other  states  "that  are  ani- 
mated by  the  same  ideals  lus  the  intt  r- 
Amtrican  system  to  examine  the  possi- 
bility of  effectively  demonstrating  their 
solidarity  m  achieving  the  purposr.s  of 
this  resolution  "  In  short,  the  American 
Rfpubhcs  ask  th'-  cooperation  of  our  non- 
Western  Hemisphere  allies  in  making  ef- 
fective the  trade  quarantine  of  Castro's 
Cuba.  Hence,  we  are  no  longer  alone  m 
requesting  cooperation  of  our  Western 
allies  Now,  the  entire  hemisphere  n- 
glonal  system  is  on  record  in  support  of 
the  U.S.  position  in  this  matter.     Fur- 


thermore, now  that  the  Latin  American 
Republics  themselves  have  banned  trade 
with  Cuba,  there  no  longer  remains  any 
ambiguity  m  the  United  States  pressing 
countries  ouUside  the  region  to  cut  off 
their  trade  while  some  Latin  American 
countries  themselves  engage  in  it. 

The  first  resolution  also  warns  the 
Government  of  Cuba,  and  I  quote: 

If  It  should  ijersist  In  carrying  nut  acts  th« 
possess  characteristics  of  ag^;re.s.si(jn  and  In- 
rerventioii  ag.ilnst  one  or  more  <if  the  member 
states  of  the  Organization,  the  mcniher  stales 
Nhall  preserve  their  essential  rights  as  sover. 
eigu  states  by  the  use  of  self-defense  in  either 
individual  or  collective  form,  which  could 
go  so  far  as  resort  to  armed  force,  until  such 
time  as  the  Organ  of  Consultation  takes 
measures  to  guarantee  the  peace  and  secu- 
rity of  the  hemisphere. 

This  measure  passed  by  a  vole  uf  15  m 
favor,  4  against. 

Tims,  the  mter-American  system  iias 
solemnly  warned  Castro  and  his  cohorts 
that  any  new  attempts  to  subvert  an 
American  Republic  can  bring  quick 
armed  rrtaliation.  williout  the  necessity 
of  prior  consultation.  This  sets  the  stai;e 
for  prompt  dett-rrent  action. 

Througliout  the  Conference,  I  have 
seen  press  speculation  to  the  effect  that 
condemnation  of  Castro's  Cuba  and  any 
sanctions  voted,  unless  secured  by  unani- 
mous vote  or  near  unanimity,  would  lose 
tlieir  psycliological  value  and  split  the 
liemispliere. 

Smglennndedness  on  complex  issues, 
as  we  know,  is  difficult  to  obtain  even 
in  national  legislatures.  Most  legislation 
recjuires  a  simple  majority.  I  would  re- 
mind Members  that  the  authors  of  the 
Rio  Treaty,  mindful  of  the  seriousness  of 
invoking  punitive  sanctions  against  a 
member  state,  specilled  a  two-thirds  vote 
rather  than  a  simple  majority.  The  cry. 
now.  for  unanimity  is  indeed  a  spacious 
argument. 

The  final  act  of  the  Conference  passed 
by  a  vote  of  15  to  4 — Venezuela,  having 
brought  the  complaint,  could  not  vote. 
The  fact  is,  then,  that  the  OAS  members, 
by  more  than  the  necessary  two-lturds 
vote,  have  condemned  Cuba's  subversive 
acts  and  invi)ked  IxAh  economic  and  dip- 
lomatic sanctions  to  further  quarantine 
the  culprit. 

The  26th  of  July  lirst  became  signifi- 
cant 111  hemisphere  history  as  the  name 
of  Castro's  movt-ment  to  restore  Cuba 
to  democratic  processes.  With  the  per- 
version of  the  original  movement  into  a 
tyrarmical  Communist  dictatorship,  the 
L'6tii  of  July  became  synonomous  with 
treachery.  Tiie  date  has  again  been  ele- 
vated to  an  honorable  place  in  the  West- 
ern Hemisphere.  Ironically,  it  was  at 
IJ  15  am,  Sunday.  July  26.  1964,  that 
the  American  Republics  voted  to  con- 
demn and  punish  Castro's  Communist 
Cuba — an  encouraging  step  toward  the 
day  wh.on  the  original  goals  of  the  26th 
of  July  Will  auain  be  the  guiding  spirit  of 
tlie  Cuban  people. 

As  one  who  has  consistently  urged  a 
strong  position  by  both  the  United  States 
and  tlie  Organization  of  American  States 
witli  regard  to  Cuba.  I  personally  will 
never  be  satisfied  until  the  Cuban  peo- 
ple have  been  freed  from  the  yoke  of 
communism.     However,  the  resolutions 
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just  passed  by  the  American  foreign  min- 
isters are  a  welcome  step  in  the  direction 
of  that  goal. 

Final  Act-  Ninth  Meetino  or  Consttltation 
or  Ministers  of  Foreign  Affairs.  Serving 

AS  t^RG.AN  OK  CoNSrLTATION  rN  APPLICATION 
or  I.N TER- AMERICAN  TREATY  OF  RECIPROCAL 
.^.SSIST.ANCE 

;     APPLICATION  OF  MEASt'RKS  TO  THE  PRESENT 
GOVERNMENT  OF  CI'BA 

-n^.e  ninth  mrotiriK  of  Consultation  of  Min- 
isters <f  Fnrelgn  Affairs.  Serving  as  Organ  of 
Con.';u;tr\!l''n  In  Application  of  the  Inter- 
\mertcan  Treaty  of  Reciprocal  Assistance. 

H:»vlng  f^een  the  report  of  the  Investigating 
CnmnV.tf'^e  doRienatcd  on  December  3.  1963, 
by  the  Council  of  the  Organization  of  Amerl- 
ran  Stat*'.*;,  acting  provisionally  as  Organ  of 
Ci-n5Ultatl'n.  and 

Co^slderln^;  that  the  said  report  establishes 
amone  Its  conclusions  that  "the  Republic  of 
VeneziiPli  h  ».<;  been  the  target  of  a  series  of 
action.''  snon-^ored  and  directed  by  the  Gov- 
frnment  if  Cuba,  openly  Intended  to  subvert 
Venezuelan  Institutions  and  to  overthrow 
the  demoirutlc  Government  of  Venezuela 
thri^uRh  terrorism,  sabotage,  assault,  and 
guerrilla  v.  arfare."  and 

That  th''  (ifnrementloned  acts,  like  all  acts 
pf  Intervention  and  aggression,  conflict  with 
the  prtnCpIe.s  and  alms  of  the  Inter-Amerlcan 
sTutem ,  I 

Re.<;i  Ives 

1  To  declare  that  the  acts  verified  by  the 
Ir.vfstl^iatlnR  Committee  constitute  an  ag- 
pfsslon  and  an  Intervention  on  the  part  of 
the  Government  of  Cuba  In  the  internal  af- 
fairs of  Venezuela,  which  affects  all  of  the 
member  stiites 

2  To  rnndrmn  emphatically  the  present 
O-ivernmrnt  ■  f  Cuba  for  Its  acts  of  aggression 
and  of  intervention  against  the  territorial  in- 
violabilfy.  the  sovereignty,  and  the  political 
mdependi'nce  of  Venezuela. 

3  To  .'ipply,  In  accordance  with  the  provl- 
ilons  of  Articles  6  and  8  of  the  Inter-Amerlcan 
Tre.ity  of  Reciprocal  Assistance,  the  follow- 
In?  mea.'Ure.«  • 

M)  That  the  governments  of  the  American 
j'atps  not  maintain  diplomatic  or  consular 
relations  with  the  Government  of  Cuba: 

'b\  That  the  eovcrnments  of  the  American 
states  suspend  all  their  trade,  whether  direct 
or  Indirect  wltli  Ciiba,  except  in  foodstuffs, 
medicines,  and  medical  equipment  that  may 
be  sent  to  Cuba  for  humanitarian  reasons; 
&r.f1 

r  Tint  the  governments  of  the  American 
states  suspend  all  sea  transportation  between 
their  countries  and  Cuba,  except  for  such 
tran.'^pnrtatlon  as  may  be  necessary  for  rea- 
sons of  a  humanitarian  nature. 

4.  To  authorize  the  Council  of  the  Or- 
ganization of  American  States,  by  an  af- 
flrmtue  vote  of  two  tlilrds  of  Its  members, 
to  discontinue  the  measures  adopted  in  the 
present  resolution  at  such  time  as  the  Gov- 
ernment of  Cuba  shall  have  ceased  to  con- 
stitute a  danger  to  the  peace  and  security 
of  the  hemisphere. 

.S  T>  warn  the  Government  of  Cuba  that 
If  It  should  persist  In  carrying  out  acts  that 
possess  characteristics  of  aggression  and 
Intervention  against  one  or  more  of  the 
memlx-r  suites  of  the  Organization,  the  mem- 
ber states  shall  preserve  their  essential  rights 
as  Sovereign  states  by  the  \ise  of  self-defense 
In  either  Individual  or  collective  form,  which 
could  go  so  far  as  resort  to  armed  force,  un- 
til such  time  as  the  Organ  of  Consultation 
takes  measures  to  guarantee  the  peace  and 
security  of  the  hemisphere. 

6  To  urge  those  states  not  members  of 
the  Organization  of  American  States  tliat 
are  animated  by  the  same  ideals  as  the  Inter- 
Amerlcan  system  to  examine  the  possibility 
of  effectively  demonstrating  their  solidarity 
la  achieving  the  purposes  of  this  resolution. 


7.  To  Instruct  the  Secretary  General  of 
the  Organization  of  American  States  to 
transmit  to  the  United  Nations  Security 
Council  the  text  of  the  present  resolution, 
In  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  Article 
64  of  the  United  Nations  Charter. 

n.  DECLARATION  TO  THE  PEOPLJ;   OF   CUBA 

Whereas : 

The  preamble  to  the  Charter  of  the  Or- 
ganization of  American  States  declares  that, 
"the  historic  mission  of  America  is  to  offer  to 
man  a  land  of  liberty,  and  a  favorable  en- 
vironment for  the  development  of  his  per- 
sonality and  the  realization  of  his  just  as- 
pirations"; and  that  "the  true  significance 
of  American  solidarity  and  good  nelghbor- 
liness  can  only  mean  the  consolidation  on 
this  continent,  within  the  framework  of 
democratic  Institutions,  of  a  system  of  in- 
dividual liberty  and  social  justice  based  on 
respect  for  the  essential  rights  of  man"; 

The  Charter  of  the  Organization  declares 
that  the  solidarity  of  the  American  states 
and  the  high  purposes  toward  which  it  is 
dedicated  demand  that  the  political  organi- 
zation of  these  states  be  based  on  the  effec- 
tive exercise  of  representative  democracy; 

The  Charter  also  proclaims  "the  funda- 
mental rights  of  the  individual"  and  reaf- 
flrms  that  the  "education  of  peoples  should 
be  directed  toward  justice,  freedom,  and 
peace"; 

The  Declaration  of  Santiago.  Chile. 
adopted  by  the  Fifth  Meeting  of  Consulta- 
tion of  Ministers  of  Foreign  Affairs  and  signed 
by  the  present  Cuban  Government,  pro- 
claimed that  the  faith  of  peoples  of  Amer- 
ica in  the  effective  exercise  of  representa- 
tive democracy  Is  the  best  vehicle  lor  the  pro- 
motion of  their  social  and  political  progress 
(Resolution  XCV  of  the  Tenth  Inter-Amer- 
lcan Conference),  while  well-planned  and 
Intensive  development  of  the  economies  of 
the  American  countries  and  improvement  in 
the  standard  of  living  of  their  peoples  rep- 
resent the  best  and  firmest  foundation  on 
which  the  practical  exercise  of  democracy 
and  the  stabilization  of  their  institutions 
can  be  established; 

The  Ninth  International  Conference  of 
American  States  condemned  "the  methods  of 
every  system  tending  to  suppress  political 
and  civil  rights  and  liberties,  and  in  par- 
ticular the  action  of  international  commu- 
nism or  any  other  totalitarian  doctrine"; 

The  present  Government  of  Cuba.  Identify- 
ing Itself  with  the  principles  of  Marxist - 
Leninist  Ideology,  has  established  a  political. 
economic,  and  social  system  alien  to  the 
democratic  and  Christian  traditions  of  the 
American  family  of  nations  and  contrary  to 
the  principles  of  juridical  organization  upon 
which  rest  the  security  and  peaceful  har- 
monious relations  of  the  peoples  of  the 
hemisphere:  and 

The  exclusion  of  the  present  Government 
of  Cuba  from  participation  In  the  inter- 
American  system,  by  virtue  of  the  provisions 
of  Resolution  VI  of  the  Eighth  Meeting  of 
Consultation  of  Ministers  of  Foreign  Affairs. 
by  no  means  signifies  any  Intention  to  deny 
the  Cuban  people  their  rightful  place  in  the 
community  of  American  peoples: 

The  Ninth  Meeting  of  Consultation  of  Min- 
isters of  Foreign  Affairs.  Serving  as  Organ 
of  Consultation  In  Application  of  the  Inter- 
Amerlcan  Treaty  of  Reciprocal  Assistance, 

Declares : 

That  the  free  peoples  of  the  Americas  are 
convinced  that  the  inter-American  system 
offers  to  the  Cuban  people  unequaled  condi- 
tions for  the  realization  of  their  Ideals  of 
peace,  liberty,  and  social  and  economic 
progress; 

That  the  peoples  belonging  to  the  Inter- 
Amerlcan  system  are  in  complete  sympathy 
with  the  Cuban  people  In  all  their  sufferings, 
in  the  face  of  the  total  loss  of  their  liberty 
both  In  the  spiritual  domain  and  In  the  so- 


cial and  economic  field,  the  denial  of  their 
most  elementary  human  rights,  the  burden 
of  their  persecutions,  and  the  destruction  of 
a  legal  system  that  was  open  to  improve- 
ment and  that  offered  the  possibility  of  sta- 
bility; and 

That,  within  this  spirit  of  solidarity,  the 
free  peoples  of  America  cannot  and  must  nfet 
remain  indifferent  to  or  uninterested  In  the 
fate  of  the  noble  Cuban  people,  which  Is  op- 
pressed by  a  dictatorship  that  renounces  the 
Christian  and  democratic  traditions  of  the 
American  peoples;   and   in   consequence 

Expresses: 

1.  Its  profound  concern  for  the  fate  of  the 
brother  people  of  Cuba. 

2.  Its  deepest  hope  that  the  Cuban  people, 
strengthened  by  confidence  in  the  solidarity 
•with  them  of  the  other  American  peoples 
and  governments,  will  be  able,  by  their  own 
endeavor,  very  soon  to  liberate  themselves 
from  the  tyranny  of  the  Communist  regime 
that  oppresses  them  and  to  establish  In  that 
country  a  government  freely  elected  by  the 
will  of  the  f>eople  that  will  assure  respect 
for  fundamental  human  rights. 

3.  Its  firm  conviction  that  the  emphatic 
condemnation  of  the  policy  of  the  present 
Cuban  Government  of  aggression  and  Inter- 
vention against  Venezuela  will  be  talcen  by 
the  people  of  Cuba  as  a  renewed  stimulus  for 
Its  hope  there  will  come  to  prevail  in  that 
country  a  climate  of  freedom  that  will  offer 
to  man  in  Cuba  a  favorable  environment  for 
the  development  of  his  personality  and  the 
realization  of  his  Just  aspirations. 

III.     REGIONAL     AND     INTERNATIONAL     ECONOMIC 
COORDINATION 

Whereas : 

The  objectives  of  liberty  and  democracy 
that  inspire  the  inter- American  system, 
threatened  as  they  are  by  communist  sub- 
version, cannot  be  fully  attained  if  the  peo- 
ples of  the  states  that  compose  it  lack  ade- 
quate and  sufficient  means  for  bringing 
about  vigorous  social  progress  and  better 
.standards   of   living: 

The  persistence  of  a  situation  in  which 
the  world  is  divided  into  areas  of  poverty 
and  plenty  Is  a  serious  obstacle  to  any  possi- 
bility that  may  present  itself  In  the  Ameri- 
can hemisphere  for  achieving  an  econom- 
ically more  just  society: 

Harmonious  and  decisive  action  is  Indis- 
pensable, in  both  the  regional  and  the  in- 
ternational spheres,  to  combat  the  causes  of 
economic  underdevelopment  and  social  back- 
wardness, since  prosperity  and  world  peace 
based  on  the  freedom  of  man  cannot  be 
achieved  unless  all  the  American  countries 
attain  equality  in  the  economic  and  social 
field: 

In  particular,  the  continued  existence  of 
such  a  state  of  underdevelopment  and 
poverty  among  large  sectors  of  mankind, 
which  becomes  more  acute  in  spite  of  the 
world  increase  in  wealth  and  the  advance  of 
science  and  technology  from  which  these 
sectors  cannot  derive  full  benefit:  encourages 
the  subversive  action  of  International  com- 
munism: 

The  countries  of  Latin  America  expressed 
their  aspirations  in  the  Charter  of  Alta 
Gracia  and  declared  their  determined  inten- 
tion to  work  together  to  build  a  better  world 
in  which  there  will  be  a  more  equitable  dis- 
tribution of  Income; 

The  Conference  on  Trade  and  Develop- 
ment, held  recently  in  Geneva,  provided  a 
fortim  for  a  full  discussion  of  the  problems 
of  international  economics  and  established 
the  basis  for  adequate  solutions  to  problems 
arising  in  the  fields  of  raw  materials,  manu- 
factured products,  and  International  financ- 
ing: and 

The  instruments  adopted  at  the  two  afore- 
mentioned meetings  supplement  and  per- 
fect those  signed  at  the  Special  Meeting  of 
the  Inter-Amerlcan  Economic  and  Socltd 
Council  held  at  Punta  del  Este  In  August 
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1961.  and  aspeclally.   the   Charter   of   Punta 
del  BBte, 

The  Ninth  Meeting  of  Consultatkm  of 
Ministers  of  Foreign  Affairs.  Serving  as  Organ 
of  Consultation  In  Application  of  the  Inter- 
American    Treaty    of    Reciprocal    Assistance 

Declares:  That  the  alms  of  unity  and  peace 
with  liberty  and  democracy  pursued  In  the 
struggle  against  International  communism 
which  threatens  the  stability  of  the  Insti- 
tutions of  the  Inter-Amerlcan  system  and 
of  the  countries  that  compose  It  must  be 
achieved  by  eliminating  thoee  obstacles  that 
hinder  social  progress  and  economic  develop- 
ment, and 

Resolves 

1.  To  reaffirm  the  determined  will  of  their 
peoples  to  work,  in  the  regional  and  interna- 
tional spheres,  for  the  achievement  of  the 
objectives  expressed  In  the  Charter  of  Alta 
Gracla  and  at  the  Conference  on  Trade  and 
Development,  which  are  in  line  with  the 
alms  and  purposes  of  the  Alliance  for 
Progress. 

2.  To  request  the  Inter-.\merlc.in  Econom- 
ic and  Social  Council  to  continue  the  nec- 
essary studies  In  order  to  find  adequate 
solutions   to   the   problems   Involved 

IV.    OtPLOMAriC     REl   \TIO.NS     \M()NG    THE 
MEMBER   STATES 

The  Ninth  Meeting  of  Consulutlon  of  Min- 
isters of  Foreign  Affairs.  Serving  as  Organ  of 
Consultation  In  Application  of  the  Inter- 
Amerlcan  Treaty  of  Reciprocal  Assistance. 

Resolves.  To  tran.smlt  '•>  the  Council  of 
the  Organization  ut  American  States  the 
draft  resolution  '  Diplumiitlc  Rel.itlons 
Among  the  Member  S'.iie.s  •  presented  by 
the  Delegation  of  Argentina  (Document  No 
30.  Rev.  2). 

V      VOTE   or    RECOGNITION 

The  Ninth  Meeting  nf  Consultation  of 
Ministers  of  Foreign  .^fTiirs.  Serving  ,is  Or- 
gan of  Consultation  In  Application  of  the 
Inter-Amerlcan  Treaty  of  Recipr  x-.^i  Assl.st- 
ance. 

Resolves-  To  congratulate  His  Excellency 
Mr.  Vasco  Lelt&o  da  Cunha  .Minister  of  State 
for  Foreign  Affairs  of  Brazil,  on  the  wise  and 
Intelligent  manner  in  which  he  guided  the 
deliberations  of  the  Meeting 

VI.    VOTE    or  TH.\NK3 

The  Ninth  Meeting  of  Consultation  of 
Ministers  of  Foreign  Affairs.  Serving  as  Or- 
gan of  Consultation  In  Application  of  the 
Inter-Amerlcan  Treaty  of  Reciprocal  Assist- 
ance, 

Resolves ; 

1.  to  express  to  His  Excellency  Mr  Jos^ 
A  Mora.  Secretary  General  of  the  Organiza- 
tion of  American  States.  lt.s  .appreciation  f  ir 
all  the  attentions  and  courtesies  extended 
to  the  delegates  in  connection  with  this 
Meeting. 

2.  To  place  on  re<-ord  Its  gratitude  to  the 
Secretary  General  of  the  Meeting;.  Mr  Wil- 
liam Sanders,  and  to  all  who  collaborated 
with  him,  for  the  manner  In  which  the  ad- 
visory and  secretariat  services  ..f  the  Meetlni? 
were  organised  and  carried  out. 

3.  To  offer  Its  appreciation  to  the  hemi- 
sphere and  world  press  and  other  Informa- 
tion media  for  the  efficient  service  they  ren- 
dered to  the  Meeting 

STATEMENTS 

Statement  of  Chile 
The  Delegation  of  Chile  abstained  from 
voting  on  paragraphs  1  and  2  of  the  opera- 
tive part  of  Resolution  I.  because  of  its 
doubts  regarding  the  legality  of  the  use  of 
the  term  "aggression"  In  describing  the  acts. 
It  voted  negatively  on  pao-agraph  3.  because 
it  Is  firmly  convinced  that  the  measures 
agreed  to  are  not  appn-oprlate  to  the  particu- 
lar case  that  has  brought  about  the  applica- 
tion of  thm  Inter-Amerlcan  Treaty  of  Recip- 
rocal Assistance.  It  also  voted  against  para- 
graph 6,  because  It   believes   that   there  are 


discrepancies  between  the  provisions  of  that 
ptiragraph  and  those  of  Article  51  of  the 
Charter  of  the  United  Nations  and  of  Article 
3  of  the  Rio  Treaty  With  reference  to  Its 
abstention  on  paragraph  6,  Its  attitude  Is 
consistent  with  the  attitude  taken  with  re- 
spect to  the  measures  called  for  In  para- 
graph  3 

The  Delegation  of  Chile  abstained  from 
voting  on  the  Declaration  to  the  People  of 
Cuba  since,  although  agreeing  with  Its  b.islc 
content.  It  maintains  relatloiss  'Alth  the  Re- 
public of  Cuba  and  since  It  believes  precisely 
In  the  principle  of  nonintervention.  It  has 
deemed  It  preferable  not  to  give  positive  sup- 
port  to  this  resolution 

Statement  of  Mexico 
The  Delegation  of  Mexlm  wishes  t^i  nu'ke 
It  a  matter  of  record  In  the  Final  Ait.  that  the 
Ciovernment  of  Mexico 

1  Is  convinced  that  the  meiisures  provided 
for  In  the  third  paragraph  of  the  o[)eratlve 
part  of  Resolution  I  (which  the  Delegation  of 
Mexico  voted  against)  lack  found, it  Ion  Inas- 
much as  the  Inter-Amerlciin  Treaty  "f  Recip- 
rocal Assistance  does  not  envisage.  In  iiny 
part,  the  application  of  such  measures  In 
situations  of  the  kind  and  nature  dealt  with 
by  this  Meeting  of  Consultation 

2  Makes  a  s{>eclflc  reservation  to  the  fifth 
paragraph  rf  the  operative  part  of  the  same 
resolution  since  It  endeavors  Xo  ext^end.  In 
such  a  way  as  to  be  Incompatible  with  the 
provisions  of  Articles  3  and  10  of  the  Inter- 
Amerlcan  Treaty  uf  Reciprocal  Assistance,  the 
right  to  Individual  i>r  collective  self-defense 

3  Reiterates  without  reservations  its  "will 
to  cooperate  permanently  In  the  fulfillment 
of  the  principles  and  purposes  of  a  policy  of 
peace."  to  which  "Is  essentially  related"  the 
"obligation  of  mutual  assistance  and  com- 
mon defense  of  the  American  Republics  "  In 
accordance  with  the  provisions  of  paragraph 
five  of  the  Preamble  of  the  Inter-Amerlcan 
Treaty    of    Reciprocal    A.sslstanre 

la  witness  whereof,  the  Ministers  of  For- 
eign   Aff.ilrs   sign   the   present   final   act 

Done  In  the  Pan  .American  Union,  Wash- 
ington. D  C  .  United  States  of  .\merlca.  In  the 
four  official  languages  of  the  Organization. 
on  July  26,  19*54  The  SecreUiry  General  shall 
deposit  the  original  of  the  final  act  In  the 
ari'hlves  of  the  Pan  American  Union,  which 
will  tran.smlt  the  authenticated  copies  there- 
of t(j  the  governnients  of  the  American 
republics 

For  Chile: 

For  Colombia: 

For  Bolivia 

For  Guatemala: 

For  Venezuela: 

For  Brazil : 

For  El  S.Uvador 

For  Urugxiay 

For  the  Dominican  Republic: 

For  Ecuador: 

For  Costa  Rica 

For  Paraguay 

For  Haiti 

For  Nicaragua: 

For  Panama 

For  Mexico: 

For  Peru 

For  the  United  States  of  America: 

For  Argentina 

For  Honduras 

Mr.  MAILLIARD  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SEXIDEN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  California  [Mr.  Mailliard], 
also  a  memtK^r  of  the  Advisory  Group 
who  attended  the  Conference  of  Foreign 
Ministers 

Mr.  MAIT.I.TARD.  May  I  say  that  I 
would  like  to  commend  the  gentleman 
from  Alabama  for  the  statement  he  has 
made,  and  in  which  I  concur,  and  also 
to  add.  after  having  attended  the  meet- 
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ings  held  during  the  past  week,  that 
while  in  connection  with  the  end  re- 
sults perhaps  each  of  us  could  have 
added  something,  and  each  of  us  may 
have  had  our  own  ideas  and  may  not 
be  in  full  accord  with  the  resolution  that 
was  approved.  I  think  it  is  an  enormous 
.'Jtep  ahead  and  it  ^'reatly  strengthens 
the    Organization    of   American   States 

It  Kive.s  promise  to  improvement  In  the 
situation  as  time  Roes  on. 

I  particularly  think  that  our  own  rep- 
re.sentalives.  the  Secretary  of  State,  as 
well  as  Assistant  Secretary  Mann  and 
Ambassador  Bunker,  are  deserving  of 
thanks  for  the  effective  way  in  which 
they  functioned  during  the  ne^'otiations 
at  this  meeting. 

Mr.  IIALETy,  Mr  Speaker,  will  the 
cjentleman  yield? 

Mr  SELDEN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Florida. 

Mr.  HAI.EY  May  I  inquire  of  the 
gentleman  if,  in  his  opinion,  in  view  of 
the  fact  that  certain  nations  seem  to 
adopt  the  attitude  that  they  are  not  in- 
terested in  protectins  the  United  States 
in  the  situation  we  have  in  Cuba,  our 
AID  people  will  now  benin  to  tighten 
the  purse  string's  a  little  bit  and  keep 
the  American  eagle  flying  down  there 
.so  that  they  will  not  build  up  the  econ- 
omy of  those  five  nations.  Evidently 
they  are  not  in  sympathy  with  anything 
we  are  doint;  and  not  in  sympathy  with 
the  democratic  process  of  government 
I  wonder  if  now  there  will  be  .some  move- 
ment on  the  part  of  the  people  in  charge 
of  the  programs  down  there  to  forget 
the  nations  that  forpot  about  us  and 
aid  the  nations  that  have  not. 

Mr.  SEH^DEN.  TTie  resolution  that  was 
adopted  is  mandatory.  I  would  hope  the 
nations  who  voted  against  it  will  comply 
with  Its  mandatory  provisions.  However, 
as  far  as  the  gentleman's  question  is 
concerned,  that  decision  will  be  made 
by  the  executive  branch  of  the  Govern- 
ment. 

Mr.  MAILLIARD.  If  the  gentleman 
will  yield.  Just  to  correct  the  record,  the 
Kentleman  from  Florida  said  five  na- 
tions voted  against  the  resolution.  There 
were  only  four.  There  were  15  votes 
for  the  resolution  and  4  against  it  on 
the  final  vote  Under  the  rule,  Vene- 
zuela, that  broupht  the  charges  against 
Castro,  was  not  allowed  to  vote  at  all.  So 
there  were  only  four  votes  against  It.  I 
share  with  the  gentleman  from  Alabama 
the  hope  that  since  this  is  mandatory 
these  natior\s  will  do  what  they  are  ob- 
ligated to  do  I  am  hopeful  that  two 
will  comply  promptly,  and  possibly  the 
other  two  also. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SELDEN.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Do  I  correctly  under- 
stand that  Mexico  was  one  of  the  four 
countries  that  refused  to  vote  for  the 
re.solutlon? 

Mr.  SELDEN.  There  were  four  na- 
tions that  voted  against  It.  They  were 
Mexico.  Bolivia.  Chile,  and  Ur\iguay. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  want  to  commend  the 
gentleman  for  his  statement,  but  I  mu** 
say  I  am  deeply  disappointed  that  Mex- 
ico, which  has  been  In  all  too  many  re- 


a-cts  a  transnolsslon  belt  into  Cuba,  de- 
Sined  to  Join  in  this  movement  against 

Cuba  I  only  regret  that  the  bill  that 
came  before  the  House.  I  believe  It  was 
ft  week  ago  today,  that  provided  some 
recognition  on  the  part  of  the  United 
States  for  Mexico,  has  been  passed.  Cer- 
tainly no  bill  of  that  nature  could  pass 
the  House  under  unanimous  consent 
today  in  view  of  the  Mexican  attitude 
toward  Cuba.  I  am  very  disappointed 
that  Mexico  refused  to  vote  against  the 
repudiation  of  Cuban  communism  In 
Central  and  South  America.  In  my  opin- 
ion the  Mexican  Government  could  have 
done  far  better  in  their  relationship  with 
this  country  than  this. 

Mr.  WAGGrONNER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SELDEN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Louisiana. 

Mr  WAGGONNER.  I  would  like  to 
commend  the  gentleman  from  Alabama 
Mr.  Sei-denI  for  bringing  to  the  atten- 
uon  of  the  House  the  action  taken  over 
the  weekend  by  the  Organization  of 
.\merican  States  against  Cuba.  I  must 
express,  too,  regret  that  there  are  some 
nations  that  still  do  not  see  the  sltua- 
uon  as  wo  do.  I  trust  they  will  abide  by 
the  sanctions,  however.  I  must  express 
some  satisfaction  that  we  have  made 
some  protzre.ss.  The  situation  is  improv- 
\ng.  and  I  am  pleased  we  finally  have 
taken  further  steps  in  the  right  direction 
after  too  much  delay. 

Mr.  SELDEN.  I  thank  my  colleague. 
the  gentleman  from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SELDEN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Florida  [Mr.  Fascell]. 

Mr.  FASCEHX.  As  a  member  of  the 
■subcommittee  headed  by  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  Alabama.  I  wel- 
come the  opportunity  to  listen  to  his 
report  which  he  makes  as  one  of  the  con- 
gressional observers  at  this  ninth  For- 
eign Ministers  meeting  of  the  Organiza- 
tion of  .American  States. 

I  want  to  compliment  him  for  the 
years  of  personal  Interest  that  he  has 
had  in  this  entire  problem  of  Cuba  and 
Latin  America,  and  also  specifically  for 
the  time  and  effort  which  he  and  his 
counterpart  on  the  other  side  of  the 
aisle  have  spent  In  attending  this  con- 
ference. 

I  want  to  get  a  plug  In  here  now  for 
the  continuation  of  the  system  which  al- 
lows Members  of  Congress  to  attend  these 
international  meetings.  As  I  recall,  this 
has  not  always  been  the  case.  But  if  my 
memory  serves  me  correctly,  under  the 
last  administration  the  gentlemen  from 
Alabama  and  some  other  Members  of  the 
Congress  from  both  Houses  attended  the 
conference  at  Punta  Del  Este.  There  was 
a  feeling  in  the  Congress  that  very  real- 
istic assistance  could  be  provided  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  even  though  they  would 
not  be  official  members  of  the  U.S.  dele- 
gation. Of  course,  as  history  has  shown, 
this  was  very  true  with  respect  to  the 
conference  at  Punta  Del  Este.  The 
Members  of  the  Congress  there  also  made 
a  very  significant  contribution  to  the  de- 
liberations. I  know  that  the  efforts  oi 
Members  of  Congress  at  this  recent  Con- 
ference of  the  Foreign  Ministers  of  the 
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Organization  of  American  States,  aided 
and  reinforced  the  excellent  work  of  the 
UJ3.  delegation. 

I  want  to  commend  the  administration 
for  Its  realistic  approach  in  allowing 
Members  of  Congress  to  participate  In 
these  meetings  as  part  of  of  the  U.S. 
delegation.  We  would  trust  that  this  will 
continue  to  be  a  useful  instrvimentality 
for  future  conduct  of  these  meetings. 
Does  not  the  gentleman  from  Alabama 
agree  and  would  he  like  to  say  something 
on  this  point? 

Mr.  SELDEN.  I  agree  with  the  views 
of  the  gentleman  from  Florida  that  the 
presence  of  Members  of  Congress  from 
both  Houses  has  been  helpful  to  the  dele- 
gation of  the  United  States  in  the  two 
last  conferences  of  Foreign  Ministers 
which  I  had  the  privilege  to  attend.  I  am 
convinced  the  Members  present  were 
able  to  effectively  pass  on  to  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  executive  branch,  as 
well  as  to  the  delegates  from  other  na- 
tions, the  Ideas  of  the  Congress  and  of 
the  people. 

Mr.  FASCELL.  I  appreciate  the  gen- 
tlemen's remarks.  If  the  gentleman 
would  yield  further.  I  would  trust  that 
this  kind  of  cooperative  effort  will  con- 
tinue. We  believe  it  is  not  only  extremely 
helpful  to  the  executive  branch  of  the 
Government  but  we  know  It  Is  very,  very 
helpful  to  the  Members  of  Congress  in 
getting  a  better  understanding  not  only 
of  what  the  executive  is  doing  and  is 
trying  to  do,  but  also  as  to  what  the  Con- 
gress seeks  to  do  and  what  its  feelings 
may  be  on  the  subject. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  also  want  to  associate 
myself  with  the  remarks  made  by  the 
able  and  distinguished  gentleman  from 
Alabama  In  his  report  to  this  House.  As 
one  who  has  also  been  critical  not  only  of 
U.S.  policy  but  of  lack  of  action  by  the 
Organization  of  American  States.  I  must 
say  that  the  action  taken  by  the  foreign 
ministers  Is  to  be  commended  as  realistic 
and  a  strong  forward  step  in  dealing  with 
the  problem  of  communism  In  the  West- 
em  Hemisphere  and  the  Castro  govern- 
ment particularly.  I  can  remember  the 
time  when  the  question  was  raised  and 
not  only  by  me  but  by  many  others  as  to 
whether  the  Organization  of  American 
States  could  survive  Castro's  conunu- 
nism  and  whether  It  was  just  a  paper 
organization  because  of  its  lack  of  action. 

This  Is  not  now  the  case.  Significant 
recent  events  have  Indicated  clearly  to 
all  people — particularly  to  the  Castro 
government  and  to  Castro  himself — ^that 
the  Organization  of  American  States  is 
Indeed  not  a  paper  organization  but  is  an 
organization  of  action,  willing  to  move 
and  desirous  of  meeting  the  problems  in 
the  Western  Hemisphere,  and  deter- 
mined to  eliminate  the  Communist  gov- 
ernment of  Cuba  and  communism  In  the 
Western  Hemisphere. 

The  Conference  at  Punta  del  Este  was 
one  of  those,  outlining  the  broad  base  of 
principle  for  support  of  economic  and 
social  reforms  and  the  Alliance  for  Prog- 
ress. When  the  American  countries 
acted  unanimously  in  support  of  the 
blockade  of  Cuba  during  the  missile 
crisis  in  1963  was  another  instance. 

This  recent  action  of  the  ninth  Con- 
ference of  Foreign  Ministers  is  a  most 


significsuit  event  which  shows  that  the 
Inter-American  system,  as  represented 
by  the  Organization  of  American  States, 
the  oldest  organization  of  its  kind.  Is  vital 
and  active  and  prepared  to  deal  with 
problems  on  a  strong  and  realistic  basis. 

Nothirig  demonstrates  more  eloquently 
the  significance  of  this  concerted  action, 
this  two-pronged  offensive,  and  its  effec- 
tiveness than  the  reaction  of  self-pro- 
fessed Communist  Castro.  His  cries — 
we  might  say  squeals — indicate  that  a 
vital  spot  has  been  hit.  The  recent 
words  of  condemnation  by  the  Commu- 
nist leader  of  the  government  In  Cuba 
brings  that  point  home  strongly. 

It  is  one  thing  to  vilify  the  United 
States  and  its  Government  because  of  its 
policies  or  actions.  But  the  soimd  of 
damnation  has  even  a  more  hollow  sound 
when  the  railings  are  against  the  action 
of  the  other  Latin  Republics.  The 
proven  charges  were  brought  by  a  Latin 
American  Republic  and  the  American 
countries  responded  by  adopting  a  policy 
of  isolating  the  offending  government  as 
a  cancer  in  the  Western  Hemisphere  and 
as  a  danger  to  freedom  and  liberty.  The 
political  and  economic  significance  of 
this  action  certainly  has  not  been  lost  on 
the  head  of  the  Grovernment  of  Cuba. 
We  should  not  minimize  in  any  way  the 
tremendous  impact  which  the  diplomatic 
and  economic  sanctions  taken  by  the  Or- 
ganization of  American  States  and  by  a 
great  majority  of  the  Latin  governments 
against  the  Government  of  Cuba. 

Furthermore,  for  the  first  time  in  the 
inter-American  system,  and  perhaps 
anywhere  in  international  organizations, 
goverrunents  have  gotten  together  to 
reach  an  agreement  that  subversion,  as 
practiced  by  the  Communists,  is  as  ag- 
gressive and  hostile  as  armed  aggression. 
This  is  certainly  a  major  step  in  dealing 
with  the  problem  in  the  Western  Hemi- 
sphere through  the  OAS  since  It  requires 
no  further  meeting  of  consultation  In 
that  body  in  order  to  take  any  action  for 
future  aggressive  and  subversive  acts  by 
the  Castro  government.  The  warning  Is 
clear  that  force  can  and  will  be  used  If 
necessary. 

This  is  not  lost,  either,  upon  the  head 
of  the  Government  of  Cuba,  as  he  pro- 
nounces his  purpose  of  subverting  and  of 
destroying  all  the  existing  democratic 
goverrunents  in  Latin  America  in  order  to 
conform  them  to  his  system  of  govern- 
ment by  dictatorship. 

An  interesting  political  gambit  occurs. 
In  his  speech,  the  head  of  the  Commu- 
nist Government  of  Cuba  was  very  criti- 
cal of  the  other  heads  of  government  in 
Latin  America  because  they  took  this 
recent  action  concertedly  to  protect  their 
own  goverrunents  and  freedom,  liberty, 
and  democracy  In  the  Western  Hemi- 
sphere; and,  because  the  United  States 
had  a  single  vote  in  this  matter,  he  called 
the  action  of  these  sovereign  American 
countries  the  act  of  colonies  conceding  to 
the  Imperialistic  designs  of  the  Yankee 
Government  of  the  United  States. 

What  would  he  call  these  leaders  and 
their  governments  had  they  not  fought 
Castro's  design  to  subvert  all  other  gov- 
ernments and  msike  them  Communist 
reprints?  Latin  American  governments 
are  very  sovereign  and  Justifiably  proud 
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of  their  flght  for  freedom,  social  and  eco- 
nomic Justice.  They  do  not  need  a  Com- 
munist dictator  to  aid  them  by  destroy- 
ing all  concepts  of  individual  dignity  and 
freedom.  Some  people  are  critical  that 
the  vote  in  the  OAS  was  not  unanimous 
Of  course.  I  would  liked  to  have  had  such 
a  vote.  But  Is  not  this  indicative  of  the 
sovereign  right  of  diversity?  After  all. 
free  people  act  freely  and  democratically. 
sometimes  they  even  disagree  when  their 
interests  are  identical 

Is  not  this  democratic  way  better  than 
to  be  clubbed  into  submission  the  way 
Castro  wants  to  do  it? 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  should  not  forget  that 
the  head  of  the  Communist  Rovernment 
of  Cuba  and  other  Communists  make 
their  appeal  to  the  people  of  the  world 
by  saying  that  they  are  gointj  to  bring 
about  desirable  political,  social,  and  eco- 
nomic reforms,  and  that  the  end  justifies 
the  means — that  you  can  do  it  any  way 
at  all.  just  so  you  get  it  done.  They  will 
engage  in  violence  and  subversion,  in  lies 
and  deceit,  in  every  known  method,  in- 
cluding killing,  to  accomplish  their  pur- 
pose. The  majority  of  free  and  demo- 
cratic people  in  this  country  and  else- 
where have  never  subscribed  to  this  un- 
holy principle  to  achieve  political  domi- 
nance, either  at  home  and  abroad,  and  I 
hope  they  never  will.  We  will  fight  and 
die  when  necessa/y  to  preserve  our  beliefs 
but  we  still  adhere  to  the  concepts  of 
ethics,  morality,  religion,  difference  of 
opinion,  the  worth  and  disriity  of  the 
individual,  and  the  orderly  transfer  of 
power  within  our  governmental  system 
embracing  these  concept.s 

In  dealing  with  the  obvious  social  and 
economic  reforms  in  Latin  America,  the 
United  States  and  other  free  people  and 
goverrunents  in  Latin  America  have,  in- 
stead of  subversion,  violence,  and  Com- 
munist conformity,  chosen  another 
method.  A  democratic  way;  achieved  by 
conference  and  discourse  I  am  speaking 
of  the  Alliance  for  Prozre.-%s.  whereby 
Latin  countries  and  American  States 
have  joined  together  in  a  massive  pro- 
gram of  private  initiative,  governmental 
a.ssistance  to  brint;  about  social  and  eco- 
nomic reforms.  With  things  getting  done 
and  spectacular  improvements  every  day, 
lack  of  reforms  as  a  Communist  rallying 
cry  is  becoming  less  and  le.ss  effective  and 
there  is  less  appeal  for  Castro's  kind  of 
action  which  includes  subversion,  vio- 
lence, terror,  dictatorial  conformity,  and 
doing  anything  to  accomplish  a  purpose. 
These  concepts  are  those  of  a  govern- 
ment which  is  dictatorial,  a  government 
which  has  no  Idea  of  a  constitution: 
which  does  not  believe  in  a  free  press 
or  free  speech,  individual  rights,  or  a 
representative  form  of  government. 
Rather  it  Is  a  method  of  government 
which  would  seek  to  crush  all  people  into 
one  mold  so  as  to  make  all  of  them  do 
what  that  dictatorial  force  wants  done. 
The  free  and  democratic  countries  of 
Latin  America  and  the  United  States  in 
this  OAS  action  have  taken  a  strong  step 
for  freedom  and  Castro  cries,  but  I  will 
not  be  satisfied  until  the  Communist 
government  of  Cuba  has  been  replaced 
with  »  f ree  and  democratic  government. 
Mr.  SELDEN  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  from  Florida  for  his  con- 
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tributions  to  this  discussion.  The  gentle- 
man from  Florida  is  a  very  able  member 
of  the  Subcommittee  on  Inter-Amt-rican 
Affairs  and  of  the  full  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  all  Members  who  have  participated 
in  this  di.>cu.s.->ii)n  may  have  permission 
U)  revise  and  extend  their  remarks. 

The  SPKAKER  pro  tempore  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  .Alabama? 

There  was  no  objection 

Mr.  CR.'\MER,  Mr  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  ' 

Mr  SKLDF.N  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  P'lorida 

Mr.  CRAMER  I  am  sorry  I  was  not 
here  to  hear  all  of  the  remarks  of  the 
gentleman  from  .'\labama.  but  I  would 
like  to  reilect.  as  one  person,  that  I  did 
not  feel  that  the  Organization  of  .Ameri- 
can States  went  far  enough.  I  felt  that 
the  United  Statf^s  was  a  party  to  the 
definite  effort  to  w.iter  down  the  demands 
made  by  Venezuela  I  was  sorely  dis- 
turbed to  see,  for  instance,  the  propo.sal 
that  air  transportation  as  well  as  sea 
transportation  with  Cuba  be  prohibited 
and  there  be  an  embargo  relating  to  air 
transportation  as  well,  was  knocked  out 
If  that  is  not  done,  then  this  airline 
route  from  Mexico  City  to  Havana  re- 
mains open  and  there  Is  a  proven  clear 
and  open  line  of  subversion  that  remains 
open  I  thouk'ht  that  was  to  be  one  of 
the  kev  elements  of  the  entire  program 
to  be  developed  at  the  Organization  of 
.American  States  meeting.  That  was 
dr.)pped  and  we  did  not  fight  again.st 
their  dropjiing  it. 

Second,  I  think  the  proposal  that  the 
wording  be  continued  to  maintain  rec- 
ognition rather  than  initial  stronger 
wording  of  the  proposals  is  .something 
else  that  we  acceded  to  Therefore.  I 
think,  yes.  there  was  much  done  in  the 
right  direction,  but  further  I  think  we 
did  not  go  far  enough  and  in  particular 
in  these  two  areas  I  think  we  should  ha\  e 
retained  a  firm  stand 

Mr  Speaker  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding 

Mr  .SELDEN  I  am  sorry  that  the 
gentleman  from  Florida  fMr  Cramer] 
was  not  here  to  hear  my  remarks,  be- 
cause I  pointed  out  that  while  nothing 
will  .satisfy  me  other  than  freedom  for 
the  Cuban  people.  I  thought  the  confer- 
ence had  taken  some  steps  in  tht^  right 
direction  The  words,  'not  to  maintain" 
rather  than  "to  break"  relations  were 
put  in  and  agreed  on  by  our  dt>lei',ation 
because  there  was  the  po.ssibilitv  that 
some  natioti.s  mti:ht  break  relations  and 
then  a  new  government  might  comt-  In 
and  reestablish  those  relations  We  felt 
the  words  'not  to  maintain"  were 
stronger  than  the  words  "to  break"  and 
would  bind  the  nations  affected  until  the 
freedom  of  the  Cuban  people  was  as- 
.sured  The  decision  which  allows  the 
continuance  of  air  travel  to  Mexico  in- 
volves certain  .security  matters  which  I 
am  not  at  Ilbertv  to  dlscass  In  view  of 
the  remarks  of  the  gentleman  from 
Florida  'Mr  Cr.amkr!.  I  thought  It  was 
necessary  to  make  this  explanation 

Mr  CRAMER  Mr  Speaker,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield  further.  I  know  full 


well  the  gentleman's  position,  and  I  am 
certainly  not  taking  issue  with  him  and 
never  iiave  because  he  does  back  fimj 
efforts  to  get  rid  of  Castro's  communism 
In  this  hemisphere  just  as  many  of  us 
on  this  side  do.  I  would  like  the  Record 
so  to  Indicate,  that  I  am  not  taking  Issue 
with  the  gentleman,  but  I  would  further 
like  the  Record  to  show  that  I  am  very 
dissatisfied  with  our  lack  of  firmness  a£ 
it  relates  in  particular  to  our  failure  to 
cut  off  airline  transportation  as  well  as 
dealings  by  sea  with  Cuba  and  our  fail- 
ing to  fully  back  Venezuela's  demands 
for  a  complete  economic  and  political 
quarantine  of  Cuba  as  well  as  assurances 
of  positive  setups  to  end  subversion  and 
arms  drops  by  Cuban  Communists. 


SUPREME  COURTS  DECISION  ON 
R  E  A  PPO  R  TIONM  ENT 

Mr.  MARSH.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  California  1  Mr.  H.\nna1  may  extend 
h;s  remarks  at  this  point  m  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Ls  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Virginia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  H.ANNA.  Mr  Speaker,  we  may  be 
missing  the  most  important  point  raised 
by  the  Supreme  Court's  decision  on  ap- 
poriioiimt'iit  of  State  sjniate  .seats.  "To 
nv  the  crucial  question  raised  is  this: 
.Are  we  to  become  a  political  society  based 
solely  on  the  quantitative  as.se.ssment  of 
citiz:'nship?  I  do  not  intend  to  argue 
over  the  power  of  the  Court  to  decide 
what  it  has  decided  It  Is  not  productive 
to  berate  the  logic  or  the  b<asis  of  the 
decisio!!  I  am  ready  to  and  have  always 
accepted  the  reality  and  the  necessity  of 
the  principle  that  elected  officials  repre- 
.sent  people:  not  cows,  not  crops,  not 
acres,  not  arbitrary  county  lines.  What 
I  am  not  ready  or  willing  to  accept  is 
the  purely  quantitative  inference  that 
flows  from  the  deceptive,  over-simplified 
phrase — one  man — one  vote. 

I  ask.  Mr  Speaker,  that  ve  pause  to 
inquire  of  ourselves  about  the  nature  of 
the  citizen  we  represent  in  the  particular 
Is  this  citizen  just  a  unit,  a  mathematical 
cipher  meaningful  only  in  the  signifi- 
cance of  his  i)ower  to  vote?  Of  course 
not  The  citizen  has  obvious  qualitative 
content  as  well  as  qualitative  unit  meas- 
urement A  citizen  dot\s  not  operate  in 
a  vacuum  He  is  part  of  a  physical  and 
geographic  environment  which  he  acts 
uiK)n  and  reacts  to.  He  is  a  part  of  an 
economic  activity,  farming,  fishing,  man- 
ufacturing or  the  like  from  which  he 
i-arns  a  living  and  acquires  strong  In- 
terests. He  is  a  part  of  an  ethnic  group 
witli  greater  or  les.ser  meaning  as  to  his 
choices  and  attitudes.  FYom  all  of  these 
influences  he  tx^comes  wliat  he  is:  his 
interests  are  what  they  are:  his  rela- 
tionships with  others  who  share  the  com- 
mon boundary  of  his  State.  All  of  these 
and  perhaps  other  factors  determine  the 
attitude  and  p<:xsture  of  compatibility  of 
legislative  interest  which  prevails  on  a 
given  measure  before  his  State  legisla- 
tive bodies 

It  appears  to  me,  Mr.  Speaker,  that 
the  qualitative  nature  of  the  citizen  d 
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the  several  States  is  entitled  to  impor- 
tant consideration  if  the  State  can  find 
jmy  reasonable  formula  to  determine  it. 
V7e  will  all  admit  that  It  Is  far  easier  to 
reduce  such  matters  to  the  simpler  ap- 
proach of  numerical  consideration.  We 
rould  argue  that  some  alinement  of  these 
qualitative  factors  would  be  a  byproduct. 
I  have  urged  in  my  own  State,  and  I 
would  hope  that  Uie  Supreme  Court  de- 
cision does  not  preclude  here  the  argu- 
ment, that  we  could  make  an  assigrunent 
of  Senate  seats  based  on  an  intelligent 
appraisal  of  the  geographic,  economic. 
and  sociological  factors  where  these  have 
important,  observable  and  rational 
meaning.  We  do  not  thereby  suggest 
that  the  lower  house  in  any  given  State 
is  at  all  times  unmindful  of  such  factors; 
but,  we  do  maintain  that  apportionment 
solely  of  quantity  will  not  necessarily 
reflect  the.se  factors  and  cannot  be  said 
to  produce  legislative  bodies  which  will 
always  respond  to  assure  a  careful,  bal- 
anced consideration  of  the  contending 
quality  factors  within  the  State. 

A  plan  for  apportionment  of  the  Sen- 
ate should  not  ignore  reflection  of  some 
balance  of  districts  but  weighted  factors 
might  well  be  regarded  as  justifying  some 
departure  from  quantitative  equality. 
An  approach  which  could  give  justifica- 
tion as  a  system  of  government  which 
recognized  both  the  quantity  and  the 
quality  of  its  citizenry  would  be  desirable. 

This  would  give  us  a  philosophical 
basis  for  a  bicameral  legislature;  a 
checks  and  balance  system  not  depend- 
ent upon  the  false  prop  of  federalism  but 
reflecting  concern  to  protect  the  inter- 
dependency  in  the  longrun  interest  of 
the  State  which  might  suffer  from  short 
range  advantages  to  the  most  populated 
areas.  Since  the  qualitative  factors  ex- 
cept for  geography  are  subject  to  shift 
and  change  just  as  is  population,  the 
need  for  decennial  reapportionment 
would  be  equally  rational.  A  careful  and 
dociunented  approach  by  State  leaders 
should  assure  a  two-house  legislature 
that  reflects  a  democratic  consideration 
of  the  representation  of  people  without 
a  reference  necessarily  to  artificial  and 
irrelevant  county  lines. 

In  .seeking  for  what  is  relevant  and 
useful  in  the  changes  that  our  present 
outmoded  approaches  clearly  call  for, 
Mr,  Speaker,  may  we  hope  that  our  lead- 
ers will  not  be  blinded  by  passionate 
desire  to  retain  old  advantages  nor  will 
they  be  blinded  either  by  single-minded, 
narrow  desire  to  achieve  new  advantages. 
Rather  can  we  not  seek  stability  with 
progress?  Give  sensible  recognition  to 
the  qualities  of  man  as  well  as  to  his 
quantity?  Could  we  recognize  that,  al- 
though the  two  are  not  separable,  one 
body  of  a  State  legislature  could  be  se- 
lected emphasizing  numbers  and  the 
other  body  could  be  selected  emphasizing 
the  factors  of  quality? 

Regardless  of  the  sound  and  fury  that 
now  wages  between  a  Supreme  Court 
which  may  have  gone  too  far  and  legis- 
lative bodies  which  have  unquestionably 
delayed  too  long  in  solving  the  problem 
of  balanced  representation,  let  us  ad- 
dress our  best  efforts  to  the  problem,  not 
to  self-vindication.    By  pointing  out  who 


is  wrong  we  have  not  clarified  what  is 
right.  This  latter  is.  after  all.  the  duty 
to  which  our  office  summons  us. 


LEA"VE  OP  ABSENCE 

By  unanimous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Passman  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Waggonner)  ,  for  an  indefinite  period,  on 
account  of  undergoing  medical  examina- 
tion and  treatment, 

Mr.  Alger,  for  the  week  of  July  27,  on 
account  of  death  in  family. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  follow'ing  the  legis- 
lative program  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Laird,  for  45  minutes,  today;  to 
read  into  the  Record  the  Republican 
platform  of  1964  in  its  entirety  and  to 
revise  and  extend  his  remarks. 

Mr.  Sexden,  for  30  minutes,  today. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
extend  remarks  in  the  Congressional 
Record,  or  to  revise  and  extend  remarks, 
was  granted  to : 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Halleck)  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter:) 

Mr.  HoEVEN. 

Mr.  Schwengel. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Marsh)  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter : ) 

Mr.  McFall. 

Mr.  Gallagher. 


SENATE    BILLS    AND    CONCURRENT 
RESOLUTIONS  REFERRED 

Bills  and  concurrent  resolutions  of  the 
Senate  of  the  following  titles  were  taken 
from  the  Speaker's  table  and,  under  the 
rule,  referred  as  follows : 

S.  808.  An  act  to  amend  the  act  entitled 
"An  act  to  authorize  the  setting  aside  of  an 
area  within  the  Canal  Zone  to  preserve  and 
conserve  Its  natural  features  lor  scientific 
Btudy,  for  providing  and  maintaining  fa- 
cilities for  such  study,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses," approved  July  2,  1940;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries. 

S.  1626.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Jack  C. 
Winn,  Jr.;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

S.  1640.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  certain 
employees  of  the  Alaska  Railroad;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

S.  1991.  An  act  to  charter  by  act  of  Con- 
gress the  National  Tropical  Botanical  Gar- 
den;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

S.  2063.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Honorata 
A.  Vda  de  Narra;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

S.  2602.  An  act  to  amend  Public  Law  722 
of  the  79th  Congress,  and  Public  Law  85- 
935,  relating  to  the  National  Air  Museum 
of  the  Smithsonian  Institution;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  House  Administration. 

S.  2950.  An  act  to  authorize  th.e  mint  to 
inscribe  the  figure  1964  on  all  coins  minted 
untU  adequate  supplies  of  coins  are  avail- 
able; to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency. 

S.  Con.  Res.  78,  Concurrent  resolution  au- 
thorizing the  printing  of  the  report  of  the 


meeting  of  the  American  Instructors  of  the 
Deaf  as  a  Senate  document  and  providing 
for  additional  copies;  to  the  Committee  on 
House  Administration. 

S,  Con.  Res.  83.  Concurrent  resolution  to 
authorize  the  printing  of  additional  copies 
of  the  hearings  on  interagency  coordination 
in  environmental  hazards  (pesticides),  part 
I  (including  exhibits);  to  the  Committee  on 
House  Administration. 

S.  Con.  Res.  87.  Concurrent  resolution  to 
print  additional  copies  of  a  committee  print 
of  the  Committee  on  Government  Opera- 
tions entitled  "Catalog  of  Federal  Aids  to 
States  and  Local  Governments";  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  House  Administration. 

S.  Con.  Res.  88.  Concurrent  resolution  au- 
thorizing the  printing  of  additional  copies  of 
the  committee  print  entitled  "A  Report  of  a 
Study  of  U.S.  Foreign  Aid  in  10  Middle  East- 
ern and  African  Countries";  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  House  Administration. 

S,  Con,  Res,  90.  Concurrent  resolution  to 
print  additional  copies  of  volimies  1  and  2 
of  selected  readings  in  emplosrment  and 
manpower,  of  a  committee  print  series;  to 
the  Committee  on  House  Administration. 


ENROLLED  BILLS  SIGNED 

Mr.  BURLESON,  from  the  Committee 
on  House  Administration,  reported  that 
that  committee  had  examined  and  found 
truly  enrolled  bills  of  the  House  of  the 
following  titles,  which  were  thereupon 
signed  by  the  Speaker : 

H  Ji.  248.  An  act  to  amend  section  801  of 
title  38,  United  States  Code,  to  provide  as- 
sistance in  acquiring  specially  adapted  hous- 
ing for  certain  blind  veterans  who  have  suf- 
fered the  loss  or  Ioes  of  use  of  a  lower  ex- 
tremity; 

H.R.  1742.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  the  Wet- 
zel County  Hospital,  New  Martinsville,  W.  Va.; 

H.R.  3220.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Hugh  M. 
Brady; 

H.R,  3757.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Wltold 
A.  Lanowski; 

H.R.  4501.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Anthony 
F.  Bernardo  and  Ambrose  A.  Cerrito; 

H.R.  5814.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Norman 
R.  Tharp; 

H.R,  6442.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Jasper 
E,  Tate; 

H.R.  6652.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Admin- 
istrator of  Veterans'  Affairs  to  sell  at  prices 
which  he  determines  to  be  reasonable  direct 
loans  made  to  veterans  under  chapter  37,  ti- 
tle 38,  United  States  Code; 

H.R.  6882.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  the  Ma- 
loney  Bros,  Nursery  Co.,  Inc; 

HH.  7346,  An  act  for  the  relief  of  certain 
officers  and  employees  of  the  U.S.  Public 
Health  Service; 

H.R,  8184.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Blanton  Darbro; 

H.R.  8415.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  MaJ. 
Keith  K.  Lund; 

HJt.  8479.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Georgette 
D.  Caskie; 

HH,  8709.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Eugene 
R.  Wooster,  Jr.; 

H.R.  8746.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Roger 
A.  Ross; 

H.R.  9021.  An  act  to  authorize  the  use  of 
two  tracts  of  land  situated  in  Salt  Lake  City, 
Utah,  for  public  school  purposes; 

H  R.  9036.  An  act  to  amend  the  act  of  Octo- 
ber 24,  1951  (65  Stat.  634;  40  U.S.C.  193(n) 
(2) ) ,  as  amended,  relating  to  the  policing  of 
the  buildings  and  grounds  of  the  Smith- 
sonian Institution  and  its  constituent  bu- 
reaus; 

H.R.  9199.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  <JWO 
Stanley  L.  Harney; 

H.R.  9280.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Donald 
J.  Kent; 

HJi.9615.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  John  A. 
Peralta; 
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Hil.  9784.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Anne  S 
Henkel;  and 

HJl.  lOOM.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Joe  C 
Oden. 


SENATE  EimOLLED  JOINT  RESOLU- 
TION  SIGNED 

The  SPEAKER  announced  his  signa- 
ture to  an  enrolled  joint  re«>lution  of  the 
Senate  of  the  followlnK'  title 

S  J.  Res.  184.  Joint  resolution  fur  the  com- 
memoration of  the  Honorable  Herbert 
Hoover's  90th  birthday.  .\u»?u.st   10,   :a64 


BILLS  PRESENTED  TO  THE 
PRESIDENT 

Mr.  BURLESON,  from  the  Commit t^'e 
on  House  Administration,  reported  that 
that  committee  did  on  July  24,  1964.  pre- 
sent to  the  President,  for  hi.s  approval, 
bills  of  the  House  of  the  foUowina:  titles: 

HR.  8313.  An  act  to  repeal  the  District  of 
Columbia  Credit  Unions  Act,  to  convert  credit 
unions  Incorporated  under  the  provisions  .f 
the  act  to  Federal  credit  unions,  and  for 
other  purpoaes: 

HJ%.9833.  An  act«fgrantln»<  ii  renewal  of 
patent  No.  D-162.975.  rel.itiiig  to  a  medal  of 
the  American  Legion; 

H.R.  9834  An  act  (fr:inMri(!;  a  renewal  of 
patent  No.  D-16l,955  relating?  to  a  plaque  of 
the  American  Legion;   and 

HR.  10300.  An  act  to  authorize  certain 
construction  at  military  Installatlona,  and 
for  other  purposes. 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  MARSH.  Mr  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  do  now  adjourn 

The  motion  was  agreed  to:  accord- 
ingly (at  1  o'clock  and  6  minutes  p  m  ' 
the  House  adjourned  until  tomorrow. 
Tuesday.  July  28,  1964.  at  12  oclock 
noon. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV.  executive 
communications  were  taken  from  the 
Speaker's  Uble  and  referred  as  follows: 

2333.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  Secu- 
rities and  Exchange  Comml.salon.  transmit- 
ting the  Index  to  the  special  .study  of  Secu- 
rities Markets  of  the  .Securities  and  Ex- 
change Commission  (H  Doc  No  95,  pt.  8i; 
to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce  and  ordered  printed. 

2334.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  SecreUry 
of  the  Interior,  relative  to  reporting  that  an 
adequate  soil  survey  and  land  classification 
of  the  lands  In  the  Clear  Creek  South  Unit. 
Trinity  River  division.  Central  Valley  proj- 
ect, California,  has  been  completed,  pursu- 
ant to  Public  Law  172.  83d  Congress;  to  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations 

2335.  A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Assistant 
Secretary  of  Defense  Properties  and  Instal- 
lations) relative  to  additional  information 
with  respect  to  certain  projects  for  the  Army 
Reserve  to  b«  undertaken  within  the  19  9 
million  lump-sum  authorization  as  con- 
tained In  subsection  702  liib)  of  Public 
Law  87-e64:  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

2338.  A  letter  from  the  .\aslstant  SecreUry 
of  Defense  (Installations  and  Logistics  i. 
transmitting  the  July  1963  May  1964  report 
on  Department  of  Defense  procurement 
from  small  and  other  business  firms,  pursu- 


ant to  section  lOidi  of  the  Small  Business 
Act.  as  amended.  U>  the  Commutee  on  Bank- 
ing and  Currency 

2:137  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  (ien- 
eral  of  the  United  States  relative  to  a  report 
relating  to  Inadequate  criteria  for  Identifying 
<ind  eliminating  elnbornte  or  e.xtravagiint  de- 
ilgn.s  or  materials  In  con.structlng  and 
efjulpping  low-rent  housing  proje<'t«  Puhllr 
Hou.slng  .Administration.  H<vu.slng  and  Home 
Plnani-e  .\gpn<-v,  to  the  Committee  on  Civ\- 
ernment  L^peratlons 

2^^H  A  .f'tiT  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  UriMed  .States  rel.itlve  to  findings 
rel.itlng  •<)  '-■.r;'iii'i!n>{  Inadequate  control 
o%er  programing  unci  r'.n.mclng  of  construc- 
tion. Dep.irtment  of  the  .Air  Force;  to  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations. 

2339  A  tetter  from  the  Assistant  Secret;try 
of  the  Interior  relative  to  certulfi  activities 
which  were  undert^tken  hy  the  Gedioglcul 
Survey  during  the  reptirtlng  period  January 
1  to  June  30  1964,  pursuant  to  sertloti  2  of 
the  net  of  September  5.  1962  (Public  Law 
87  626)  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs 

2340  A  letter  from  the  Secretary,  Smith- 
sonian Institution,  transmitting  a  report  on 
tort  claims  paid  by  the  Smlth-sonlan  Institu- 
tion during  the  fiscal  year  1964.  pursuant  to 
28  U  .s  C  2673;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary 

2:U1  .\  letter  from  the  Governor  Canal 
Zone  Government.  transnUttlng  a  report  nf 
claims  paid  by  the  Canal  Zone  Government 
f.  >r  the  perk)d  July  1.  1963  to  June  30,  1J64 
pursuant  to  section  2673  of  title  28,  United 
States  Code;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary 


REPORTS  OF  CO.VMirreES  ON  PlTi- 
t^IC  BIIXS  AND  HF2;>OI,UTIONS 
Under  cIhUsh  2  of  rule  XIII.  rejxirt.s 
of  committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows- 

Mr  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey  Joint 
Ct^mmlttee  >n  r;,e  DlsfXjKlthn  of  Kxe<-utlve 
Papers  House  Report  No  1800  Report  on 
the  dUpoeltlon  of  ceruun  papers  uf  sundry 
e.xecutlve  departments.  Ordered  to  be 
printed. 


REPORTS  OF  CX)MMITTT:I'>^  ON  PRI- 
VATE BILLS  AND  RF:S0I.rT10NS 

I'nder  clause  2  of  ruh-  XIII  pursuiint 
t«  the  ord»T  of  the  Hou.se  of  July  23. 
1964,  the  following  bill  was  reported  on 
July  24.  1964 

Mr  Mt-MIM-AN  Committee  on  the  District 
of  Columbia  HR  11652  A  bill  to  e.tempt 
fr'.m  Uxatlon  cerutin  property  of  tlie  United 
Supreme  Council.  33d  Degree,  Ancient  and 
.Accepted  Scottish  Rite  of  Freemasonry, 
.Southern  Jurl.sdlctlon— Prince  Hall  Affilla- 
tlofi,  without  amendment  i  Rept  No  1599 1 
Referre<l  to  the  Committee  cf  the  Whole 
House 

[Submitted  July  27.  1964] 

Under  clau.se  2  of  rule  XIII,  reporl.s 
of  committer's  wf-rc  delivrrt-d  to  the 
Clerk  for  printirit:  nnd  reference  to  the 
proper  calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr  FEIGHAN  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary, 3  633  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Michelle 
Su  Zehr  >  I.lm  Myung  Inn,  with. Hit  amend- 
ment I  Rept  No  1601 )  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee Mf  the  Whole  H.ii.-e 

Mr  FEIOH.AN  Cummlttee  on  the  Judici- 
ary S  1015  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Bdlth 
.Annlkkl  McRae  without  amendment  i  Rept 
No  1602 1  Referred  to  the  Conmilttee  of 
the  Whole  House 


July  27 

PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 
Under   clause  4  of   rule  XXU,  public 
bills    and    resolutions    were    Introduced 
and  severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr   BECKWORTH 

H  R  1206;)  A  bin  to  amend  title  II  of  th« 
.S.H-ia;  .Security  Act  to  extend  from  18  to 
22  the  age  beyond  which  (except  in  caaM 
of  disability  I  child's  Insurance  benefits  an 
not  payable,   to  the  Committee  on  Ways  md 
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Means 


By  Mr    CEI.I.ER 


HR    12(.>64     A     bill     U)    amend     paragraph 
CI  5  I    of  se<nion   14.  paragraph   lanji    of  sec- 
tion 656  and  section  661   of  the  B.mkruptcy 
Act.   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
By  Mr    H.ALI'ERN 

HR  12065  A  bill  to  amend  the  foreign 
.A.ssistance  Act  of  1961.  as  amended,  so  u 
to  provide  for  the  establishment  of  a  White 
Fleet  designed  to  rei.der  emerger-a-v  asslgt- 
ance  to  the  people  of  other  niit.i,,[is  In  cm« 
of  disaster,  to  the  Conmilttee  on  Purelgn 
.AfT.ilrs 

HH  12066  A  bin  to  authorize  the  esUb- 
Ushlng  by  the  Surgeon  General  of  an  after- 
c.ire  posthospital  treatment  program  for  drug 
addiction,  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce 
By  Mr    HERI.ONG 

H  R  12067  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenvie  Code  of  1954  st)  as  to  provide  for 
nonrecognltion  of  gain  or  loss  on  cerUiln  re- 
acqulsltlons  of  real  property,  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Wa\s  and  Means 
By  Mr   JOHANSEN 

H  R  12068  A  bin  to  amend  the  Trade  Ex- 
panslon  Act  'f  1962.  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Mean.>< 

By  Mr    MARTIN  of  Nebraska: 
HR   12069    A   bin   to    limit   Jurt.sdlctlon  of 
Federal  courhs  in  reapjx  rtionment  cases:  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
By  Mr    PATMAN 
HR    12070    A   bin   to   provide   for  the  set- 
tlement of  claims  resulting  from  an  explosion 
at  a  US    ordnance   plant   in   Howie  County, 
Tex     on  July  8,    1963,   to  the  Committee  oo 
tlie  .Judiciary 

By  Mr  PELLY- 
H.R  12071  A  bin  to  control  the  exporU- 
tton  from  the  United  SUtes,  Its  territories 
and  p<»ises8lons  of  fl.sh  and  fishery  products: 
to  the  Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and 
Fisheries. 

By  Mr  STINSON  (by  request) 
HR  12072  A  bin  to  provide  members  of 
the  CoUllIe  Confederated  Tribes  with  full 
citizenship  rights  by  extinguishing  the  tribal 
entity  and  vesting  each  tribal  member  with 
his  ecjual  cash  share  of  the  fair  market  value 
of  all  reservation  assets  of  the  ColvUle  Con- 
federated Tribes  In  the  State  of  Washington; 
to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs 

By  Mr  STINSON: 
HR  1207:3  A  hill  t*)  control  the  exporU- 
tlon  from  the  United  States,  Its  territories 
and  pofisesslons  of  fish  and  fishery  products; 
to  the  Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and 
Fisheries 

By  Mr  TOLLEFSON: 
HR  12074  A  bill  to  control  the  exporU- 
tlon  from  the  United  States,  Its  territories 
and  possessions  of  fish  and  fishery  products; 
to  iJie  Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and 
Fisheries. 

By  Mr  ROBERTS  of  Alabama: 
HJ  Res  1128  Joint  resolution  to  amend 
the  C<in8tltutlon  of  the  United  States  to 
guarantee  the  right  of  any  State  to  appor- 
tion one  house  of  Its  legislature  on  factors 
other  than  population;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 
Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXn.  private 
bll]s  and  resolutions  were  Introduced  said 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr   BUCKLEY: 
HR  12075    A   bill    for    the    relief   of    Kster 
Osnltranl,  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judlcl- 

*^       BV  Mr  FARBSTEIN: 

HR  12076  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  BasUia 
Tola  Arganda;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
judlclarv 

Bv  Mr   FINNEGAN: 
H  R  12077    A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Grlgorla 
Rempas:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
Bv  Mr   KAKTH : 
HR  12078    A    bill    for    the    relief    of   Em- 
manuel C    Fxarhos.  and  his  wife,  Mrs.  Maria 
H:xarh(«.  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
Bv  Mr   PERKINS: 
HR  12079    A   bill   for   the   relief  of   David 
Glenn  Barker    (Jai  Yul   Sung)    and   Richard 
Paul  Barker   (Pil  Su  Park);   to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary. 

Bv  Mr   POWELL: 
HR  12080    A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Carmela 
fontana.  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


PETITIONS.  ETC. 


Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII.  petitions 
and  papt  r.s  were  laid  on  the  Clerk's  desk 
and  referred  as  follows: 

985  By  the  SPEAKER:  Petition  of  Yvonne 
N  Reltel  and  others.  Sacramento,  Calif.,  re- 
questing the  reopening  of  the  San  Francisco 
Branch  Mint;  to  the  Committee  on  Banking 
and  Currency. 

986  Al.<;o.  petition  of  William  Raney  and 
others.  Carmlchael,  Calif.,  requesting  the  re- 
opening of  the  San  Francisco  Branch  Mint; 
to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 

987  Alst5,  petition  of  William  Raney  and 
others,  Carmlchael.  Calif.,  requesting  the  re- 
opening of  the  San  Francisco  Branch  Mint; 
to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 

988  Also,  petition  of  Edward  A.  LaVen. 
president ,  Granada  Wines.  Inc.,  Cambridge. 
Mass  requesting  the  reduction  of  taxes  on 
champagnes  and  sparkling  wines;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 

989  Also,  petition  of  Henry  Stoner.  Avon 
Park,  Fla  ,  to  enact  legislation  forming 
Madison's  notes  clubs,  formed  and  founded 
to  study  the  verbatim  of  Madison's  notes  of 
the  US  CoriBtitutional  Convention.  1787.  re- 
laUng  to  what  Americanism  truly  is;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

990  Also,  petition  of  Terutake  Oyadom&ri, 
NUhihara-son,  Okinawa,  requesting  estab- 
lishment of  self-government  for  the  people 
of  the  Ryukyu  Islands;  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs. 

■■        mm^       ■■ 


SENATE 

Monday,  July  27, 1964 

The  Senate  met  at  12  o'clock  meridian, 
and  was  called  to  order  by  the  Acting 
President  pro  tempore  [Mr.  MetcalfI. 

The  Chaplain,  Rev.  Frederick  Brown 
Harri.s,  D.D ,  offered  the  following 
prayer :  | 

Our  Father,  God.  to  whom  all  souls 
are  dear,  and  whose  tender  mercies  are 
over  all  Thy  works :  We  bow  in  the  still- 
ness of  this  historic  Chamber,  with  the 
solemn  realization  that  every  thought  of 
ever>'  heart  Is  fully  known  to  Thee. 
Cleanse  Thou  our  hearts  from  all  that  is 
petty  and  unworthy  of  our  best. 
Through  our  thoughts,  our  words,  and 


our  actions,  may  there  ever  shine  the 
spirit  of  courtesy  and  kindness,  even  In 
differences  of  judgment  and  viewpoint, 
as  the  servants  of  the  Nation  here  wrestle 
with  problems  that  affect  the  weal  or  woe 
of  the  Nation  and  the  world. 

In  times  so  fraught  with  peril  and 
shadowed  with  the  sinister  designs  of 
men  who  imagine  a  vain  thing,  by  Thy 
sustaining  grace  may  we  face  today's 
struggle  bravely,  In  Thy  name,  confident 
that  no  matter  how  long  the  day  or  how 
deeply  entrenched  the  wrong,  no  weapon 
formed  can  finally  thwart  Thy  holy  will. 

In  the  dear  Redeemer's  name  we  ask 
it.    Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 

On  request  by  Mr.  Mansfield,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  reading  of  the 
Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  Friday, 
July  24,  1964,  was  dispensed  with. 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 

Messages  in  writing  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  were  commu- 
nicated to  the  Senate  by  Mr.  Miller,  one 
of  his  secretaries. 


EXECUTIVE  MESSAGES  REFERRED 

As  in  executive  session. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore laid  before  the  Senate  messages 
from  the  President  of  the  United  States 
submitting  svmdry  nominations,  and 
withdrawing  the  nomination  of  Ethel  E. 
Murphy,  to  be  postmaster  at  Rossville. 
Pa.,  which  nominating  messages  were 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

(For  nominations  this  day  received,  see 
the  end  of  Senate  proceedings.) 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr.  Bartlett,  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the  House 
had  agreed  to  the  amendment  of  the 
Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R.  6413)  to  amend 
the  act  approved  March  3,  1921,  as 
amended,  establishing  standard  weights 
and  measures  for  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, and  for  other  purposes. 


H.R.  5814.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Norman 
R.  Tharp; 

H.R.  6442.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Jasper 
E.  Tate; 

H.R.  6652.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Admin- 
istrator of  Veterans'  Affairs  to  sell  at  prices 
which  he  determines  to  be  reasonable  direct 
loans  made  to  veterans  under  chapter  37, 
title  38,  United  States  Code; 

H.R.  6882.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  the 
Maloney  Bros.  Nursery  Co.,  Inc.; 

H.R.  7346.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  certain 
officers  and  employees  of  the  U.S.  Public 
Health  Service; 

H.R.  8184.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Blanton  Darbro; 

H.R.  8415.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Maj. 
Keith  K.  Lund; 

H.R.  8479.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Geor- 
gette D.  Caskie; 

H.R.  8709.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Eugene 
R.  Wooster,  Jr.; 

H.R  8746.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Roger  A. 
Ross; 

H.R.  9021.  An  act  to  authorize  the  use  of 
two  tracts  of  land  situated  In  Salt  Lake  City, 
Utah,  for  public  school  purposes; 

H.R.  9036.  An  act  to  amend  the  act  of 
October  24,  1951  (65  Stat,  634;  40  U.S.C.  193 
(n)-(2)),  as  amended,  relating  to  the  polic- 
ing of  the  buildings  and  grounds  of  the 
Smithsonian  Lnstitutlon  and  its  constituent 
bureaus; 

H.R.  9199.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  CWO 
Stanley  L.  Harney; 

H.R.  9280.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Donald 
J.  Kent; 

H.R.  9615.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  John  A. 
Peralta; 

H.R.  9764.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Anne  S. 
Henkel; 

H.R.  10066.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Joe 
C.  Oden;  and 

S.J.  Res.  184.  Joint  resolution  for  the  com- 
memoration of  the  Honorable  Herbert  Hoo- 
ver's 90th  birthday,  August  10,  1964. 


ENROLLED  BILLS  AND  JOINT 
RESOLUTION  SIGNED 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Speaker  had  aflBxed  his  signature  to  the 
following  enrolled  bills  and  joint  resolu- 
tion, and  they  were  signed  by  the  Acting 
President  pro  tempore: 

H.R.  248.  An  act  to  amend  section  801  of 
title  38,  United  States  Code,  to  provide  as- 
sistance in  acquiring  specially  adapted  hous- 
ing for  certain  blind  veterans  who  have  suf- 
fered the  loss  or  loss  of  use  of  a  lower  ex- 
tremity; 

HJR.  1742.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  the  Wet- 
zel County  Hospital,  New  Martinsville,  W.  Va.; 

HJl.  8220.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Hugh  M. 
Brady: 

HJl.  3757.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Wltold 
A.  Lanowskl; 

HJl.  4601.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Anthony 
P.  Bernardo  and  Ambrose  A.  Cerrito; 


ORDER  DISPENSING  WITH  CALL  OF 
CALENDAR 

On  request  by  Mr.  Mansfield,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  call  of  the  Leg- 
islative Calendar,  under  rule  Vm,  was 
dispensed  with. 


LIMITATION    OF    DEBATE    DURING 
MORNING  HOUR 

On  request  by  Mr.  Mansfdeld,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  statements  during 
the  morning  hour  were  ordered  limited 
to  3  minutes. 


JUDICIARY  SUBCOMMITTEE  MEET- 
ING DURING  SENATE  SESSION 

Upon  request  of  Mr.  Mansfield,  and 
by  unanimous  consent,  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  Internal  Security  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary  was  authorized  to 
meet  during  the  session  of  the  Senate 
today. 

EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore laid  before  the  Senate  the  follow- 
ing letters,  which  were  referred  as  in- 
dicated : 

Repobt  on  CoNSTaucnoN  or  Certain  Axmt 
Rxsnvx  Frojxcts 

A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Assistant  Sec- 
retary of  Defense  (Properties  and  Installa- 
tions), reporting,  pursuant  to  law,  on  the 
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construction  of  certain  Army  Reserve  proj- 
ects (with  an  acc'impanv::-..^  paper;,  tn  *te 
Committee  on  Armed  Services 
Report  on  Provision  of  Avwtion  W^R  Risk 
Insurance 
A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Commfrce, 
t-ransmlttlns!.  pursuant  to  law.  a  report 
■m  the  provision  of  aviation  war  risk  Insur- 
ince.  as  of  June  30.  1964  iwlth  an  accom- 
panying report) .  to  the  Committee  on  Com- 
merce. 

C'ERTincATiON  OP  .\DEgrATE  Soil  Survey  ano 

LAND  CLAS.siritATp.v    Clear  Creek   .Soith 

Unit.    Trinity     River    Division      Centrum 

Valley  Project.  California 

A    letter    from    the   A^i.-^istant    Secretary   of 

the  Interior,  reportiiiisV  pursuant  to  law.  that 

an  adequate  soil  siirvev  .ind  land  classiflca- 

".on  has  been  m.iclt-  ,.f  the  :.inds  In  the  Clear 

Creek    South    Unlr     Trinity    River    Divl.sion. 

Central   Valley  pr-))ect.  Callf.>rnla,  and  that 

the  lands   to  be  Irrigated  are  susceptible   to 

the  production  of  agricultural  crops  by  means 

of  Irrigation:   to  the  Committee  on  Interior 

and  Insular  Affairs. 

Report  on   Tort   Claims   Paid    by   Smith.so- 

NIAN    iNSTrrUTION 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary.  Smlth.^onlan 
Institution,  Wiishlnifton.  DC.  iransmittlns; 
pursuant  to  law.  a  report  on  tort  claims  paid 
by  that  Institution  cliirincj  the  fl.scal  year 
1964  (With  an  acrcinipai! vlnif  report);  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
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REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES 

The  followlner  reports  of  committees 
were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia,  from  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance   with  amendments- 

H  R.  98  An  act  to  .imend  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code  of  1954  with  re.spect  to  exporta- 
Mon  of  Imported  distilled  spirits,  wines  and 
beer  (Rept.  No.  1242  i;  and 

H  R.  7301    An  act  to  amend  section  341  of 
the   Internal   Revenue   Code  of    1954    i  Rept 
No    1241) 


ADDITIONAL  EXPENDITURES  BY 
THE  COMMITTEE  ON  FINANCE- 
REPORT  OF  A  COMMITTEE 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Viriilnia.  from  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance,  reported  an  orii,'- 
inal  resolution  S  Re.s  343':  which, 
under  the  rule,  wa.s  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules  and  Admmi.stration.  as 
follows: 

Refolved.  TTiat  the  Committee  on  Finance 
Irt  hereby  authorized  t. ■  expend  from  the  con- 
tingent fund  of  the  .Senate,  during  the 
Eighty-eighth  Congress.  «5,000  In  addition 
t'l  the  amount,  and  f  >r  the  same  purpose, 
specified  In  section  1:?4  ai  of  the  Legislative 
Reorganization  Ac  .ipprn-.ed  August  2.  1146 


EXECUTIVE   REPORTS  OF  A 
COMMITTEE 
A.s  in  executive  session. 
The  following  favorable  reports  were 
submitted: 

By  Mr.  FVLBRIOHT.  from  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations 

E.xecutlve  A.  88th  Congress.  1st  session,  con- 
vention between  the  United  States  and  Lux- 
embourg, signed  De.-ember  18  1962.  for  the 
av'Jidance  of  double  ta.xatlon  of  Income. 

Executive  P,  88th  Congress  1st  session, 
protocol  between  the  Cnlted  States  and  the 
Netherlands,  signed  October  23,  1963.  modi- 
fying and  supplementing  the  1955  extension 
to  the  Netherlands  Antilles  of  the  lt>48  In- 
come tax  conventlot! 


Executive  Q.  88th  Congress,  l.st  .ses-slon. 
suplementary  convention  between  the  United 
.States  and  Sweden,  slkjned  October  22.  19»i3. 
modifying  and  supplementing  the  1939  In- 
•ome  tax  convention: 

E.xecutlve  K,  86th  Congress.  2d  session,  pro- 
tocol between  the  United  States  and  Japan, 
signed  May  7.  1960,  modifying  and  supple- 
menting the  1954  Income  tax  convention:  and 

Executive  O  87th  Congress,  2d  sesMon.  pro- 
tocol between  the  United  States  and  Japan, 
signed  August  14.  l'.>62.  mixllfylng  and  m;:- 
plementlng  the  1954  Income  tax  convention 
I  Ex   Rept.  No.  10). 


BILLS   AND  .lOLVI    HESOLrnON 

introi)Ucf:i) 

Bills  and  a  joint  re.solutlon  were  in- 
troduced, read  the  flr.st  time.  and.  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  second  time,  and 
referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr  MAGNUSON  thy  request  I 

S  3n3:{  A  bill  to  amend  the  Communica- 
tions Act  of  1934.  as  amended,  to  remove  In- 
equities Imposed  on  commissioners  and  em- 
ployees of  the  Federal  Communications  Cf>m- 
mlsslon;    to    the    Committee    on    Commerce 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr  Magnuson  when 
he  introduced  the  above  bill,  which  apfiejix 
under  a  separate  heading  » 

By  Mr   YARBOROUGH 

S  3034.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  settlement 

of  claims   resulting  from   an  explosion  at  a 

US    ordnance  plant   in   Bowie  Cnunty,  Tex  . 

ri   .Ttilv  8.   1963:    to  the  Committee  on   the 

Judiciary 

By   .Mr    MCCARTHY    (for  himself  and 
Mr    HtvpuREY  )  : 

S  3035  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  disposi- 
tion of  Judgment  funds  now  on  deposit  to 
the  credit  of  the  Red  Lake  Band  of  Chlp- 
l>ewa  Indians,  to  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs 

By  Mr   DOUGLAS 

SJ  Res  186  Joint  resolution  to  pr  vide 
for  the  Issuance  of  a  special  series  of  postage 
stamps  In  commemoration  of  the  700th  an- 
niversary of  the  birth  iif  Dante  Allghlerl:  to 
the  Committee  on  Poet  Office  and  Civil  Serv- 
ice. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr  Douglas  when  he 
liunxluced  the  above  joint  resolution,  which 
appear  under  a  se;   i.-  ■  •-•  !;.-  ullng.) 


RESOLUIION 
ADDITIONAL  EXPENDITURES  BY 
THE  COMMITTEE  ON  FINANCE 
.M.--  BV1:D  of  Virginia,  from  the  Com- 
mittee un  Finance,  reported  an  original 
resolution  'S.  Res.  343  •  autiiori/mg  ad- 
ditional expenditures  by  the  Committte 
on  Finance,  which,  under  the  rule,  was 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Rules  and 
Administration 

'See  the  above  resolution  printed  in 
full  when  reported  by  Mr  Byrh  of  Vir- 
gitua.) 


A.MENDMENT  OF  (•(  ).\IMUNTCATIONS 
ACT  OF  1934,  HELATINC,  TO  RE- 
MOVAL  OF   CERTAIN    INEoUITIES 

Mr  MAGNUSON  Mr.  President,  by 
request.  I  introduce,  for  appropriate  ref- 
erence, a  bill  to  amend  the  Communica- 
tions Act  of  1934.  as  amended,  with  re- 
spect to  removing  the  Inequities  con- 
tained In  .section  4bi  of  the  Act.  which 
are  imposed  on  Commissioners  and  .staff 
members.  I  ask  unanimou.s  ron.sent  that 
the  letter  from  the  Chairman  of  the 
Federal  Communications  Commi.ssion. 
requesting  the  proposed  legislation,  to- 


-rether  with  an  e.xplanatory  statement  of 
the  bill  be  printed  in  the  Record 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem 
pore.     The  bill  will  be  received  and  ao^ 
propriately    referred:    and,    without  ob- 
.leclion.  the  letter  and  explanatory  stated 
ment  will  be  pnnt^'d  in  the  Rki  ord. 

The  bill  iS.  3033'  to  amend  the  Com. 
mumcations  Act  of  1934.  as  amended,  i^ 
remove  inequities  impo.sed  on  commis- 
sioners  and  employees  of  the  Federal 
Communications  Commi.s.sion,  introduced 
by  Mr.  M.ignuson,  by  request,  was  re- 
ceived, read  twice  by  its  title,  and  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Commerce 

The  letter  and  explanatory  statement 
presented  by  Mr  Magnuson  arc  as  fol- 
lows : 

Federal  Communications 

commls.'sion. 
Washington.  DC.  July  8.  1964. 
The   Honorable  Carl   Haydkn, 
President    p^o    tcrnpo'^e   of    thi'   Senate.  Vs. 
Srnatr,    \K'a\>iingtori ,    DC 

Dear  Mr  President  The  Commission  ha* 
adopted  as  a  part  of  It-s  legislative  program 
for  the  88th  Congre.ss  a  proposal  to  amend 
the  Communications  Act  of  1H34.  a« 
amended,  with  re.spect  to  removing  the  In- 
equities contained  In  section  4  bi  of  the  act, 
imposed  on  Commissioners  and  staff  mem- 
bers. 

The  Commission's  draft  bill  to  accomplish 
the  foregoing  objective  was  submitted  to  tht 
Bureau  of  the  Budget  for  Its  consideration. 
We  have  now  been  advised  by  that  Bureau 
'hat  from  the  standpoint  of  the  admlnls- 
tratlon'.s  progr.im  there  would  l>e  no  objec- 
tion to  the  pre.sentatlon  of  the  draft  bill  to 
the  Congress  fi>r  its  con.slderatlon  Accord- 
ingly, there  are  enclosed  six  copies  of  our 
dr,ift  bin  and  explanation  on  this  subject 

The  consideration  by  the  Senate  of  the 
propiised  amendment  to  the  Communlratlona 
Act  of  1934  Would  be  gre.itly  apprecUited 
The  Commission  would  be  most  happy  to 
furnish  any  additional  Information  th.it  may 
he  desired  by  the  Senate  or  by  the  commit- 
tee to  which  this  proposal  Is  referred. 
Yours  sincerely, 

E.  William  Henrt. 

Chmrrnan. 

Explanation  or  Bill  To  Amend  Section  4 
or  THE  Communications  Act  or  1934,  ab 
Amended.  To  Remove  the  Inewuities  Im- 
PKSED  BY  That  Section  on  F'>;i)eral  Com- 
MtNicAiiDNs  Commissioners  and  Staff 
Members 

By  the  Commission  i  Commissioner  Bart- 
ley  dissenting  I 

.Section  4 1  b  I  of  the  Communications  Act  of 
1934  provides  In  part  as  follows 

"No  member  of  the  Commission  or  person 
In  Its  employ  shall  be  ftnanclallv  Interested 
In  the  minufaiture  or  sale  of  radio  appar;itu8 
or  of  apparatus  for  wire  or  radio  communica- 
tions; in  comnuinic.ition  by  wire  or  radio  or 
in  radio  transmission  of  energy:  In  any  com- 
pany furnishing  servh  es  i)r  such  apparatu* 
to  any  company  engaged  In  communication 
by  wire  or  r.idlo  or  to  any  company  manu- 
facturing or  selling  ajjparatvis  used  for  com- 
munication by  wire  or  radio,  or  ir.  any  com- 
pany owr.ing  stocks,  bonds,  or  other  .--ecurl- 
ties  of  such  company,  nor  be  In  the  employ 
of  or  hold  any  official  relation  to  any  person 
subject  to  any  of  the  provisions  of  this  Act, 
nor  own  stocks,  bunds,  or  other  securities  ot 
any  corporation  subject  to  any  of  the  pro- 
visions of  this  Act   " 

Conflict-of-interest  provisions  In  the  law 
have  the  highly  salutary  purpose  of  lii.surlng 
th.it  Government  officials  act  In  the  public 
interst  and  maintain  their  affairs  so  that  no 
actual  or  apparent  personal  antnclal  moti- 
vations cloud  their  official  declslnns  With 
this  objective,  we  are  in  full  accord. 
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However,  section  4ib)  of  the  Communlca- 
Uons  Act  adopted  in  1934  under  quite  differ- 
ent clrcunist.ances  than  prevail  today,  goes 
tar  beyond  rei^ent  congressional  and  admin- 
istration pronouncements  In  this  area  and 
IS  substantially  inconsistent  with  current  na- 
tional pi'llcy 

Conprcs.s  m  1962  extensively  revised  chapter 
II  of  title  18.  United  States  Code,  dealing 
with  bribery,  graft,  and  conflicts  of  interest 
I  Public  Law  87-849,  approved  October  23, 
196^1  Section  208  of  that  revision  requires 
nonparticlpatlon  by  officers  or  employees  in 
niiitters  In  which  they  have  financial  In- 
terests    It  states: 

•  ( a  I  Except  as  permitted  by  subsection  ( b ) 
herei-if.  wlu>eyer,  being  an  officer  or  employee 
tjf  the  executive  branch  of  the  United  States 
Government  of  any  Independent  agency  of 
the  United  .st.ates,  or  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia. iiu-ludli>g  a  special  Government  em- 
ployee, participates  per.sonally  and  substan- 
tully  a.s  a  Government  Officer  or  employee, 
through  decision,  approval,  disapproval,  rec- 
ommeiidatiwn,  the  rendering  of  advice,  in- 
vestigation, or  otherwise.  In  a  Judicial  or 
other  proceeding,  application,  request  for  a 
ruling  or  other  determination,  contract, 
claim  ii>ntroversy.  charge,  accusation,  arrest, 
or  other  particular  matter  In  which,  to  his 
knowledge,  he.  his  spouse,  minor  child,  part- 
ner, organization  In  which  he  Is  serving  as 
officer,  directtir.  trustee,  partner  or  employee, 
or  any  per.-Lin  or  organization  with  whom  he 
Is  neKotiatmg  or  has  any  arrangement  con- 
cerning i)r<'spcctlve  employment,  has  a  finan- 
cial interest    - 

Shall  be  lined  not  more  than  $10,000,  or 
imprisoned  not  more  than  2  years,  or  both." 

In  certain  highly  specialized  fields,  such  as 
communications.  It  Is  recognized  that  some 
basis  exlh^ts  lor  additional  restrictions — for 
example,  with  respect  to  Investments  of  Com- 
missioners and  employees  In  companies 
regulated  by  the  agency.  In  this  respect,  the 
Communications  Act,  proscribing  certain  ac- 
tivities and  Investments  of  Commissioners 
and  Commission  employees.  Is  much  more 
restrictive  than  are  the  statutes  of  other 
regulatory  agencies,  which,  as  a  general  rule, 
apply  only  to  Commissioners.' 

Recent  pronovincements  of  both  the  ad- 
ministration and  the  Congress  lend  vital 
support  to  the  view  that  confllct-of-lnterest 
provisions,  while  they  must  adequately  pro- 
tect the  public  Interest,  need  not  go  beyond 
what  Is  necessary  to  Insure  that  protection. 
Thu.s.  President  Kennedy  In  his  message  to 
the  CiHigress  on  April  27,  1961,  recommend- 
ing changes  In  the  confllcts-of-lnterest  laws 
stilted : 

"But  If  the  (existing  general]  statutes 
often  leave  Important  areas  unregulated, 
they  also  often  serve  as  a  bar  to  securing 
import.int  personal  services  for  the  Govern- 
ment through  excessive  regulation  when  no 
ethical  problem  really  exists." 

And  Congress  has  expressed  Its  attitude 
with  respect  to  this  general  problem  In  the 
leglsl.itlve  history  of  the  1962  amendments 
tn  the  confllct-of-lnterest  statutes.  The 
House  Report  (H.  Rept.  No.  748.  87th  Cong., 
1st  se.ss  ,  p  6i  states: 

"It  Is  also  fundamental  to  the  effectiveness 
of  democratic  government  that,  to  the  maxi- 

•The  more-  liberal  provisions  of  the  ICC 
Act  1 49  use.  305)  apply  to  members,  ex- 
ftminers  and  members  of  a  Joint  board;  the 
CAB  prohibition  applies  only  to  members  of 
the  Board  (49  USC  1321(b));  restrictions 
at  PA.\  are  on  the  Administrator  and  Deputy 
Admlnl.^trator  but  not  on  employees  of  the 
agency  (49  USC  1341(b)  and  1342(b));  re- 
strictions against  financial  Interests  with 
respect  to  the  Federal  Power  Commission 
apply  only  to  Comml.'^sloners  (16  U.S.C.  792); 
employees  are  Included  In  the  case  of  the 
Federal  Maritime  Commission  (46  U.S.C. 
1111(b)). 


mum  extent  possible,  the  most  qualified  In- 
dividuals In  the  society  serve  Its  government. 
Accordingly,  the  legal  protections  against 
conflicts  of  Interest  must  be  so  designed  as 
not  unnecessarily  or  unreasonably  to  impede 
the  recruitment  and  retention  by  the  Gov- 
ernment of  those  men  and  women  who 
are  most  qualified  to  serve  it.  An  essential 
principle  underlying  the  staffing  of  our  gov- 
ernmental structure  Is  that  Its  employees 
should  not  be  denied  the  opportunity  avail- 
able to  all  other  citizens,  to  acquire  and  re- 
tain private  economic  and  other  Interests, 
except  where  actual  or  potential  conflicts 
with  the  responsibility  of  such  employees  to 
the  public  interest  cannot  be  avoided."  - 

Thus,  the  Commission  Is  not  asking  for 
any  special  treatment  in  this  area  but  is 
seeking  to  have  the  antiquated  provisions  of 
its  statute  modified  to  refiect  the  present 
general  law  and  to  avoid  obvious  inequities 
which,  through  changed  circumstances  since 
Its  enactment,  give  the  Communications  Act 
potentially  greater  coverage  than  we  feel  was 
either  Intended  or  envisioned. 

There  Is  no  legislative  history  to  explain 
the  meaning  Congress  attached  to  section 
4(b).  Since  Its  enactment,  however,  far- 
reaching  changes  have  occurred  in  the  com- 
munications art  and  the  Commission  now 
has  more  than  a  million  licensees.  Thus, 
every  corporate  executive  plane  must  have 
a  radio  license  from  the  FCC.  States  and 
municipalities  are  licensees  of  police  and 
fire  radio  systems.  In  fact,  practically  every 
facet  of  the  Industrial  complex  (farming. 
mining,  fishing,  manufacturing,  transporta- 
tion, public  utilities,  etc.)  uses  radio  com- 
munications as  an  aid  to  business  opera- 
tions and  Is.  therefore,  subject  to  the  li- 
censing provisions  of  the  Communications 
Act. 

The  full  Import  of  this  vast  growth  in 
licensing  activity  is  Itself  sufficient  to  cause 
a  reevaluation  of  the  coverage  of  section 
4(b).  But  even  beyond  this  Is  another  In- 
dependent factor  also  tending  to  broaden  the 
potential  coverage  of  4(b)'s  existing  lan- 
guage. That  is  the  increased  diversification 
of  activity  and  financial  Interests  of  com- 
panies which  has  occurred  in  the  past  three 
decades  since  the  section's  enactment.  Thus, 
many  companies  through  a  complex  of  cor- 
porate interrelationships  and  business  orga- 
nizations may  have  some  remote  interest  in 
a  licensee  of  the  Commission — which  fact 
Itself  might  require  considerable  research 
to  uncover. 

These  factors  have  so  changed  the  factual 
bases  on  which  any  worthwhile  approach 
to  the  problem  should  be  founded,  that  a 
reexamination  of  the  entire  area  in  the  light 
of  present  conditions  appears  warranted. 

Even  as  to  companies  directly  Involved  in 
broadcasting  or  commtinicatlons  common 
carriers — the  effect  of  the  growth  of  mutual 
funds  must  be  considered.  Thus,  almost  any 
mutual  fund  would  likely  contain  some 
shares  in  A.T.  &  T..  GE,  RCA,  or  some  such 
company  which — as  noted  herein — we  agree 
Commissioners  and  employees  should  not  be 
permitted  to  invest  in  directly.  However, 
where  the  employee's  financial  Interest  In 
such  company — through  Investment  In 
shares  of  a  mutual  fund — Is  so  remote  or 
inconsequential  that  he  would  not  be  barred 
under  18  U.S.C.  208  from  participating  in 
matters  involving  such  companies,  then  the 
law  should  be  clarified  to  permit  him  to  hold 
such  investments. 

The  effects  of  such  wide  disparity  between 
the  potential  reach  of  section  4(b)    of  the 


Communications  Act  and  existing  national 
policy  are  difficult  to  evaluate  but  wotild 
all  be  of  an  adverse  nature.  Thus,  It  can 
be  safely  presumed  that  Its  broad  restrictions 
have  the  tendency  to  discourage  potential 
applicants  for  employment  with  the  Com- 
mission.3  And  Commission  personnel  are 
distressed  with  the  circumstances  that  an 
investment,  considered  safe,  is  found  to  be 
in  violation  of  section  4(b). 

The  proposed  amendment  would  continue 
to  prevent  the  same  types  of  activities — I.e., 
Investment,  employment  by,  or  holding  "offi- 
cial relation  to"  certain  types  of  companies. 
It  would  continue  to  apply  these  prohibitions 
both  to  Commissioners  and  Commission  em- 
ployees. It  would  continue  to  preclude  direct 
investment  by  Commissioners  or  employees 
in  broadcasters  or  communications  common 
carriers,  the  primary  fields  of  Commission 
regulatory  activity.  Moreover,  It  would  con- 
tinue to  apply  to  relationships  with  and  In- 
vestments in  companies  a  substantial  p>art 
of  whose  activities  consists  of  the  manufac- 
ture or  sale  of  radio  apparatus  or  of  apparatus 
for  wire  or  radio  communication  or  the  pro- 
viding of  services  to  radio  broadcasters  or 
to  common  carriers  offering  communication 
services  by  wire  or  radio.  The  language  also 
adds  a  si>eciflc  reference  to  prohibit  olQcial 
relationships  with  or  investment  In  com- 
panies a  substantial  part  of  whose  activities 
Is  the  Installation,  servicing  or  maintenance 
of  apparatus  used  for  the  transmission  of 
communications  by  wire  or  radio.  These 
provisions  would,  for  example,  preclude  in- 
vestment in  networks,  manufactiu-ers  of  tele- 
phones, radio  and  television  sets,  etc.  How- 
ever, a  furniture  store  which  happens  to 
include  a  broadcast  licensee  among  its  cus- 
tomers would  not  ordinarily  be  a  prohibited 
Investment  nor  would  a  department  store 
which  handles  television  sets  among  count- 
less thous£inds  of  other  items.  Such  opera- 
tions clearly  have  no  bearing  upon  any  con- 
flicts of  Interest,  real  or  apparent,  which  the 
section  Is  designed  to  prevent. 

The  proposed  amendment,  finally  would 
extend  to  investment,  etc.,  in  a  holding  com- 
pany, mutual  fund  or  other  investment  com- 
pany whose  activities  are  concentrated  sub- 
stantially in  broadcasting,  communications 
by  wire,  or  the  other  mentioned  activities. 

In  such  circumstances,  the  nonpartlclpa- 
tlon  test  of  title  18,  United  States  Code,  could 
well  apply,  i.e.,  whether  the  investment  is  so 
substantial  as  likely  to  affect  the  integrity  of 
the  services  which  the  Government  may  ex- 
pect or  whether  it  la  too  remote  or  inconse- 
quential to  affect  the  integrity  of  such  serv- 
ices. 

The  prop>osed  amendment  would,  however, 
make  clear  that  It  Is  not  Intended  to  cover  a 
multitude  of  companies  whose  incidental  use 
of  radio,  etc..  could  unnecessarily  and  un- 
fairly limit  the  Investment  opportunities 
available  to  Commission  employees  contrary 
to  the  expressed  congressional  and  admin- 
istration policy  of  the  1962  amendments  to 
the  general  confilct  of  Interest  laws.  The 
Communications  Act  of  1934.  as  amended,  the 
substantive  statute  imder  which  the  Com- 
mission operates,  should  be  amended  to  con- 
form to  this  overall  policy. 

In  addition  to  the  prohibitions  of  section 
4(b),  a  provision  applicable  to  Commission- 
ers only  Is  found  in  section  4(J)  of  the  act 
which  provides  In  part : 

"No  Commissioner  shall  participate  in  any 
hearing  or  proceeding  in  which  he  has  a 
pecuniary  interest." 


«S.  Rept.  No.  2213,  87th  Cong.,  2d  sess., 
also  quotes  from  the  President's  Apr.  27, 
1961,  special  message  that  some  of  the 
general  statutes  "create  wholly  unnecessary 
obstacles  to  recruiting  qualified  people  for 
Government  service."  The  report  refers  to 
this  as  the  "consensus"  of  views  (p.  5). 


» Unlike  the  general  conflict  of  interest 
statute  which  forbids  participation  In  mat- 
ters In  which  an  employee  has  a  financial 
interest  (18  U.S.C.  208),  sec.  4(b)  does  not 
have  a  provision  for  waiver  of  insubstantial 
financial  interests. 
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This  proTlslon  would  appear  reduDdant  In 
the  light  of  MCtlon  208  of  title  18  and  should 
b«  r«peal«d  ■•  unnecessary  ' 

The  Canunlaalon  agrees  that  actual  or  ap- 
parent confllcta  of  Interest  should  be  avoided 
and  prohibited.  However,  as  shown,  we  be- 
lieve the  limitations  of  section  4tb)  po- 
tentially go  far  beyond  what  was  ever  eii- 
viBloned  and  the  section's  prohibitions  are 
certainly  much  more  extensive  than  required 
In  order  to  avoid  actual  conflicts  of  Interest 
or  even  the  "appearance  of  evil  " 

The  general  conflict-of-interest  law»--re- 
vlsed  In  1903,  together  with  some  additional 
requirements  as  contained  In  the  proposed 
amendment — directed  to  this  agency  and 
covering  the  major  fields  of  Conunlsslon  ac- 
tivity, would  seem  to  provide  adequate  statu- 
tory standards  to  protect  the  public  Interest 
In  this  area. 

Additionally,  the  President  by  Executive 
order  (Bxecutlve  Order  No  10939,  May  5.  1961 
as  26  F.R.  3951)  has  prescribed  standards  of 
conduct  for  Presidential  appointees  And  the 
Commission,  by  administrative  order  i  see  e  g  , 
Revised  Administrative  Order  No.  10,  FCC 
63-234,  Mai.  8,  1963 ) ,  Imposes  a  number  of  re- 
strictions on  employee  conduct  such  as  out- 
side employment.  Should  any  circumstances 
arise  where  further  restrictions  appear 
needed,  the  Commission  should  act  admin- 
istratively on  the  matter 

In  view  of  the  foregoing,  the  Commission 
strongly  urges  this  amendment  as  one  of 
Important  practical  significance  to  Its  em- 
ployees and  one  which  can  be  accomplished 
consistent  with  the  recent  expressions  of 
congressional  and  administration  Intent, 
while  providing  full  protection  to  the  public 
interest  In  leaving  administrative  proceetl- 
mgs  free  from  actual  or  potential  ■conflicts 
of  Interest. 

Adopted:  February-  12,  1964 


SPECIAL  SERIES  OP'  POSTAGE 
STAMPS  IN  COMMEMORATION  OF 
700TH  ANNIVERSARY  OF  lilRTH 
OP  DANTE  ALIGHIBJII 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  al- 
though the  United  States  has  a  relatively 
short  history  and  we  are  often  proud  of 
our  youthful  eminence,  our  culture  has 
acquired  some  of  the  essential  qualities 
of  European  civilization.  Ever  since  the 
exploration  and  settlement  of  the  Ameri- 
cas, we  have  been  enriched  by  a  multi- 
plicity of  European  Intiuences  from  such 
sources  as  Athens  of  the  fifth  century 
B.C.  Renaissance  Italy,  Elizabethan  Eng- 
land, and  the  Prance  of  the  Enlighten- 
ment, to  name  just  a  few 

Occasionally  we  have  an  opportunity 
to  pause  for  a  gracious  acknowledgment 
of  great  men  or  events  of  the  past  which 
have  given  something  unique  and  im- 
mortal to  our  civilization  Emring  this 
year,  we  have  been  celebrating  the  400th 
anniversary  of  William  Shakespeare's 
birth,  and  we  have  seen  a  salutary  broad- 
ening of  knowledge  and  appreciation  for 
his  writing. 

Next  year.  1965,  will  bring  the  700th 
anniversary  of  the  birth  of  Dante  All- 
ghlerl.  surely  one  of  the  finest  poets  the 


world  has  ever  produced  Dante,  writing 
at  the  dawn  of  what  was  to  become  the 
Italian  Renaissance,  gave  to  his  world 
and  to  ours  his  "Divine  Comedy."  This  is 
poetry  at  its  m(xst  expressive,  it  is  .s<x"lal 
comment  at  its  most  ascerblc  and  It  Is  a 
timeless  and  universal  depiction  of  hu- 
manity. 

During  1965  I  hi>pe  a  great  deal  of  in- 
terest in  Dante's  writing  will  be  gener- 
ated. As  a  humanist  he  was  fascinated 
by  society  and  government  as  the  frame- 
work in  which  man  ror^f  ronts  his  destiny. 
Because  of  hi.s  genius  many  (jf  his  ideas 
and  observations  are  as  mciiningful  to 
us  as  they  were  to  hLs  contemporaries 

In  anticipation  of  the  coming  year,  and 
as  a  token  of  the  attention  which  I  trust 
will  be  aroused  by  this  anniversary.  I  am 
introducing  today  a  Senate  joint  resolu- 
tion authorizing  the  Postmaster  General 
to  issuf'  a  stamp  commt'moraling  the 
birth  of  Dante  AliK'hien  in  the  year  A.D 
1265  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
text  of  the  resoliuion  be  Included  at  this 
point  m  the  Record 

The  AC7TNG  PRESIDEHsT  pro  tem- 
pore The  joint  resolution  will  be  re- 
ceived and  appropriately  referred,  and, 
without  objection,  the  Joint  resolution 
will  be  printed  m  the  Record. 

The  joint  resolution  "S  J.  Res  186)  to 
provide  for  the  issuance  of  a  sp«'clal  se- 
ries of  postage  stamps  in  commemora- 
tion of  the  700th  anniversary  of  the  birth 
of  Dante  Alishieri,  introduced  by  Mr. 
D<iucL.vs.  was  received,  read  twice  by  its 
title,  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Post 
Office  and  CivU  Service,  and  ordered  to 
be  printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Wherea-s  An^erlc:in.«!  gratefully  honor  the 
memorv  nf  persons  whose  lives  and  acrom- 
pUshments  have  enriched  our  own,    and 

Whereas  the  year  1965  will  mark  the  700th 
finnlvers.iry  of  the  birth  of  the  great  Italian 
man  of  letters,  Dante  AUghlerl;  and 

Whereas  Dante  AUghlerl,  through  hl.s  trea- 
tise entitled  De  Monarchla  was  the  first  pow- 
erful voice  to  advocate  a  federation  of  na- 
tions as  the  only  sure  means  of  bringing 
about  an  enduring  peace  on  this  earth,  thus 
anticipating  what  has  become  a  reality  In 
our  United  Nations;  and 

Whereas  Dante's  Divine  Comedy,  acknowl- 
edged as  one  of  the  greatest  literary  works 
M?  till  time,  has,  through  numerou.s  trans- 
lations Into  English,  become  a  genuine  jwrt 
of   our    American    cultural    tradition:    and 

Whereas  Dante  AUghlerl.  by  virtue  of  his 
.supreme  genius  as  a  p<>et  and  thinker,  has 
enriched  not  only  Italy  but  all  of  we.stern 
(■lvUl/.atlon    Now.  therefore,  be  It 

Revolted  by  the  Sf-natf  and  Hirute  of  Rep- 
re.^entatiie'<  of  the  Unttrd  States  of  Arnerxca 
in  Com.gTet$  assembled.  That  the  Postmaster 
Oeneral  Is  authorized  and  directed  to  l.'^sue, 
during  the  calendar  year  1965,  a  special  series 
of  postage  stampwi.  of  .such  appropriate  design 
and  denomination  as  he  shall  prescribe.  In 
commemoration  of  the  700th  anniversary  of 
the  birth  of  Dante  AUghlerl 


♦  It  would  seem  that  nonpartlclpatlon  by 
a  Commissioner  In  any  hearing  or  proceed- 
ing in  which  he  has  a  pecuniary  Interest 
(sec.  4(J).  Communications  Act)  Is.  if 
anything,  not  as  broad  as  the  nonpartlclpa- 
tlon In  a  wider  variety  of  activities  enu- 
merated by  18  US.C.  208  In  which,  to  his 
knowledge,  he,  Ms  spouse,  minor  child,  etc., 
has  a  ftnanclal  Interest. 


ENROLLED   JOINT   RESOLUTION 
PRESENTED 

Tlie  Secretary  of  the  Senate  reported 
that  on  today,  July  27.  1964,  he  presented 
to  the  President  of  the  United  States  the 
enrolled  joint  resolution  iS  J.  Res  184) 
for  the  commemoration  of  the  Honorable 
Herbert  Hoover's  90th  birthday.  August 
10.  1964. 


ADDRESSES,  EDITORIALS.  ARTI. 
CLES,  ETC.,  PRINTED  IN  TBI 
RECORD 

On  request,  and  by  unanimous  con- 
sent, addresses,  editorials,  articles,  etc 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recou 
as  follows:  ' 

By  Mr  SALTONSTALL: 

Script  for  the  program  "The  House  on  the 
Potomac  The  John  P  Kennedy  Center  for 
the  Performing  Arts,"  produced  by  the  N». 
tlonal  Broadcasting  Co 


NAMED    JOE— ARCHEO- 
DISCOVERY      IN     THE 


A    MUMMY 

LOGICAL 
ROCKIES 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President,  the 
"Outlook"  .section  of  Sunday's  Washing- 
ton Post  published  a  fascinating  article 
written  by  Dr.  Harold  McCracken,  di- 
rector of  the  Whitney  Gallery  of  West- 
ern Art  and  the  Buffalo  Bill  Historical 
Center  in  Cody.  Wyo.  The  story.  A 
Mummy  Named  Joe,"  related  the  ac- 
count of  the  discovery  and  the  impor- 
tance of  a  mummified  Stone  Akc  man 
who  lived  13  centuries  ago  in  the  high 
Rocky  Mountains  of  northwestern  Wyo- 
ming. 

The  discovery,  as  Dr.  McCracken 
states  in  his  comprehensive  article,  "may 
pr(jve  to  be  one  of  the  most  important 
archeoloMical  keys  to  the  story  of  man's 
prehistoric  occupation  of  the  region." 

Before  I  ask  to  have  the  article  by  Dr. 
McCracken  published  in  the  Record,  I 
.should  like  to  digress  and  tell  Senators 
.something  about  the  phenomenal  doc- 
tor, and  about  the  institutions  to  which 
he  gives  such  dedicated  and  conscien- 
tious care 

Dr.  McCrackin  is  a  world  renowned 
author,  world  traveler,  raconteur,  and 
archeologist  The  board  of  directors 
of  the  BufTalo  Bill  Historical  Center,  of 
which  I  am  a  member,  secured  the  serv- 
ices of  Dr.  McCracken  to  direct  the  dis- 
play and  use  of  several  million  dollars 
worth  of  western  art  and  memorabilia  at 
the  Whitney  Gallery  and  the  Buffalo 
Bill  Historical  Museum  nearby.  Dr. 
McCrackens  vast  knowledge  of  his  sub- 
ject has  produced  a  truly  phenomenal 
collection  of  western  paintings  by  Cat- 
lln.  Remington,  Russell,  and  Bierstadt, 
together  with  a  magnificent  display  of 
artifacts  and  objects  associated  with 
Western  Americana. 

Never  satisfied  with  the  superlative 
excellence  of  his  work.  Dr.  McCracken 
has  labored  ceaselessly  to  expand  upon 
the  collections  in  the  museum  and  gal- 
lery. The  discovery  of  "A  Mummy 
Named  Joe."  now  in  reF>ose  in  the  Whit- 
ney Gallery,  is  the  result  of  his  inde- 
fatlgablllty. 

To  Senators  fortunate  enough  in  this 
ever  abiding  Senate  session  to  avail 
themselves  of  a  vacation.  I  sincerely  rec- 
ommend a  trip  through  the  magnificent 
Cody  country  and  Yellowstone  National 
Park,  with  a  stopover  of  at  least  a  day  at 
Cody  suid  a  tour  through  the  magnifi- 
cent Whitney  Gallery  of  Western  Art 
and  the  Buffalo  Bill  Historical  Center. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  the  article  written  by  Dr 
McCracken  printed  In  the  Ricord. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
vas  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Ricou), 
as  follows : 

IMPORTANT  Find  in  the  Rockiks:  A  Mummt 
Named   Jok 

I  By    Harold    McCracken.    director.    Whitney 

Gallery  of   Western  Art,   and  Buffalo  BUI 

Historical  Center) 

Cody,  Wyo — The  discovery  of  the  mum- 
mified body  of  a  Stone  Age  man,  who  lived 
13  centuries  ago  In  the  high  Rocky  Moun- 
tains of  northwestern  Wyoming,  enabled  sci- 
entists for  the  first  time  to  see  for  themselves 
what  people  of  that  era  looked  like. 

Other  factors  associated  with  this  extraor- 
dinary burial  and  the  large  rock  cave  In 
wliich  this  prehistoric  Individual  once  lived 
may  prove  to  be  of  even  greater  historic  and 
scientific  importance. 

The  antiquity  of  this  mummified  man  has 
b^ii  esuiblished  by  a  radiocarbon  dating 
nuide  by  a  New  Jersey  laboratory  which  spe- 
cializes m  this  highly  technical  process.  The 
dating  was  made  from  fragments  salvaged 
from  the  skm  clothing  in  which  the  man  was 
buried. 

The  individual  lived  In  AJD.  678  or  more 
than  eight  centuries  before  Christopher  Co- 
lumbus set  siill  on  his  first  voyage  to  Amer- 
ica A  radiocarbon  dating  made  from  cul- 
ture material  taken  from  a  small  explora- 
tory pit  10  feet  deep  In  the  floor  of  the  same 
cave,  has  established  an  antiquity  of  4.466 
years,  or  more  than  26  centuries  before 
Christ  Further,  there  seems  to  be  a  strong 
probability  that  additional  culture  layers 
w;ll  be  found  at  an  even  lower  depth.  Here- 
in lies  the  real  story  of  this  cave 

The  excavation  of  '"mununy  cave"  is  the 
culmination  of  3  years  of  archeologlcal  re- 
connaissance work  In  northwestern  Wyo- 
ming, which  has  been  carried  on  under  my 
supervision  on  behalf  of  the  Buffalo  Bill 
HisMirical  Center  In  Cody.  Wyo.  Compara- 
tively little  consistent  and  systematic 
archeologlcal  work  has  been  carried  out  In 
this  region,  particularly  In  the  higher  areas 
of  the  Rocky  Mountains. 

The  program  has  been  made  possible  by 
funds  provided  by  Larry  Sheerln.  a  young 
Texas  patron  of  the  sciences.  Some  of  the 
«xplLirat*.iry  work  in  the  rugged  mountain 
terrain  has  been  done  In  a  helicopter,  per- 
mitting rapid  travel  and  landings  In  Inacces- 
Mble  areas  and  allowing  searches  for  burial 
caves  In  the  high  rocky  cliffs.  Saddle  horses 
and  Jeeps  have  also  been  used. 

Ironically,  however,  the  cave  In  which  the 
extraordinary  mummy  and  other  archeologl- 
cal treasures  were  found  Is  In  such  an  ac- 
cessible location  that  It  has  long  been  passed 
by  Large,  though  rather  unpretentious  in 
appearance,  the  cave  Is  close  to  the  main 
highway  only  a  few  miles  from  the  east  en- 
trance to  Yellowstone  National  Park.  Since 
the  rotid  was  built  In  1902.  millions  of  trav- 
elers have  passed  within  a  few  hundred  feet 
of  this  cave  -without  realizing  It  was  the 
burial  place  of  a  13 -century-old  mummi- 
fied man  and  what  may  prove  to  be  one  of 
the  most  Important  archeologlcal  keys  to  the 
itory  of  man's  prehistoric  occupation  of  the 
region 

The  mummified  body,  which  naturally  ex- 
cites popular  Interest  and  Imagination.  Is  of 
a  man  In  full  maturity  and  of  about  aver- 
age height  under  today's  standards.  He  was 
burled  close  to  the  side  wall  of  the  cave. 
surrounded  by  a  carefully  arranged  cairn  of 
rocks  He  was  burled  In  the  knee-chest  po- 
iltlon,  which  was  common  among  many  an- 
cient and  primitive  p>eoples  as  symbolic  of 
being  born  into  another  wc»-ld  and  It  oon- 
•erved  space. 

His  fairly  well-preserved  face  has  the  high 
cheek  bones,  prominent  Jaw,  and  long  black 
lislr  characteristic  of  the  Indian  race.     His 


forehead  Is  low  and  primitive.  He  is  dressed 
in  clothing  made  of  tanned  mountain  sheep- 
skin and  evidently  wore  a  pair  of  moccasins 
of  the  same  material — all  with  the  hair  side 
in.  which  must  have  been  terribly  Itchy. 
Around  his  head  was  worn  a  decoration  or 
headdress  of  feathers  and  fur.  a  remnant  of 
which  sUU  covers  the  left  ear.  The  sUte 
of  mummification  Is  apparently  not  the  re- 
sult of  an  artificial  means  or  Intention  on 
the  part  of  the  tribesmen  who  burled  him 
but  was  a  result  of  the  unusual  dryness  of 
the  cave. 

Another  contributing  factor  may  have  been 
his  clothing.  The  mountain  sheep  does  not 
have  wool  but  Instead  has  tubular  hair  wltli 
an  air  pocket  Inside  each  strand,  which  Is 
excellent  Insulation.  The  body  was  removed 
to  the  laboratory  In  the  basement  of  the 
Whitney  Gallery  of  Western  Art  here  In  the 
same  condition  In  which  It  was  lifted  from 
the  cairn  grave.  Preliminary  work  Involved 
superficial  cleaning  of  the  leather  brown 
face  of  the  mummified  stone  age  man. 

In  the  laboratory  during  the  winter,  the 
careful  process  of  cleaning  him  up  was  car- 
ried out.  Including  combing  his  long,  coarse, 
black  hair.  He  now  is  on  temporary  exhibi- 
tion In  the  Whitney  Gallery  for  the  summer 
visitors  who  pass  through  the  east  entrance 
to  Yellowstone  National  Park.  Eventually, 
the  materials  excavated  from  Mummy  Cave 
will  be  exhibited  In  an  Indian  museum  which 
Is  planned  for  the  Buffalo  Bill  Historical 
Center. 

The  archeologlcal  crew  has  nicknamed  the 
munmay  "Joe."  He  Is  not  the  only  discovery 
made  In  the  cave,  nor  by  any  means  the 
most  Important  factor  relating  to  the  site 
In  digging  the  small  exploratory  pit  to  a 
depth  of  10  feet  Into  the  floor  of  the  cave, 
11  distinct  culture  layers  were  found. 

Each  represents  a  different  period  of  an- 
cient occupation.  The  radiocarbon  datlngs 
between  the  uppermost  of  these  culture  lay- 
ers and  the  lowest  one  which  has  been  sam- 
pled, establish  a  span  of  more  than  4.000 
years  during  which  this  one  cave  was  lived 
In  by  prehistoric  Inhabitants  of  the  region. 
It  seems  quite  apparent  that  the  original 
floor  of  the  cave  is  a  considerable  distance 
below  the  area  reached  In  digging  the  ex- 
ploratory hole  and  It  Is  highly  probable  that 
culture  layers  of  even  greater  antiquity  will 
be  found. 

It  Is  highly  possible  that  this  may  take 
the  excavation  work  back  as  much  as  7,000 
years,  or  more.  If  this  assumption  proves 
correct  the  cave  site  could  be  one  of  the  most 
Important  keys  to  the  story  of  prehistoric 
man  in  this  region.  Here  we  have  a  fine 
chronology  of  culture  material  at  a  single 
site  and  under  unusually  advantageous  clr- 
cvimstances.  The  ground  In  the  cave  Is 
powder  dry  and  diggers  must  use  gas  masks. 
This  dryness,  which  accounts  for  the  mum- 
mification, also  accounts  for  the  fine  preser- 
vation of  other  culture  materials,  which 
otherwise  would  have  been  destroyed. 

As  the  first  phase  of  the  excavation  work 
has  moved  tediously  across  the  floor  of  the 
cave,  examining  the  uppermost  culture  layer 
almost  spoonful  by  spoonful,  hundreds  of 
artifacts  have  been  retrieved.  Among  the 
artifacts  made  of  agatlzed  wood  and  other 
stone  materials  are  the  normally  perishable 
materials  such  as  pieces  of  clothing,  pieces  of 
cord  and  twine  fashioned  from  sinew  and 
bark,  pieces  of  basketry,  pieces  of  wood. 

All  of  the  known  culture  layers  contain  an 
abundance  of  material  for  making  radio- 
carbon datlngs.  which  will  establish  a  fairly 
accurate  chronology  of  the  human  occupa- 
tion of  the  cave.  While  the  sterile  layers 
will  probably  show  periods  of  several  hundred 
years  when  the  cave  was  not  occupied,  the 
record  will  undoubtedly  represent  most  if 
not  all  of  the  eras  of  man. 


EDWARD  P.  MORGAN'S  OUTSTAND- 
ING NEWS  BROADCASTS  ON  ABC 
AT  REPUBLICAN  NATIONAL  CON- 
VENTION 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  Amer- 
icans of  both  major  political  parties 
spent  a  great  deal  of  time  watching  and 
listening  to  accounts  of  the  recent  Re- 
publican National  Convention  in  San 
Francisco. 

In  a  week  which  was  characterized  by 
brilliant  television  and  radio  coverage 
by  all  the  major  networks,  the  broad- 
casts of  ABC's  Edward  P.  Morgan  stood 
out  as  among  the  finest  depictions  of  the 
convention  proceedings. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  the  texts  of  Mr. 
Morgan's  radio  broadcasts  from  July  13 
to  July  17. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  news 
broadcasts  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 
Edward  P.  Morgan  and  the  News,  American 
Broadcasting  Co.,  Juxy  13,  1964 

San  Francisco. — The  San  Francisco  Chron- 
icle, a  proudly  Independent  Republican  news- 
p>aper  which,  geographically  at  least,  cannot 
be  included  In  the  rlghtwlng  Indictment  of 
the  "leftist  eastern  press"  for  a  conspiracy 
against  conservatism,  carries  a  devastating 
cartoon  on  Its  editorial  page  today.  It  shows 
a  well-fed  GOP  elephant  leaning  with  what 
appears  to  be  an  expression  of  contentment 
on  a  globe  of  the  world.  There  is  no  caption 
but  none  Is  needed.     The  globe  Is  square. 

This  sally  at  Barry  Goldwatee  could  have 
been  Inspired  by  a  wry  Joke  making  the 
rounds  of  the  bars  and  cloakrooms  of  this 
glittering  convention  city  to  the  effect  that 
the  Arizona  Senator  started  to  make  a  trip 
around  the  world  but  he  fell  off.  And,  that 
one  In  turn  Is  linked  with  the  earlier  crack 
that  when  President  Goldwater  was  In- 
formed the  Russians  had  launched  a  nuclear 
missile  against  the  United  States,  his  first 
order  was:  "All  right.  Get  all  the  wagons  In 
a  circle." 

These  are  harsh  and  tearing  Jibes  at  the 
man  who,  barring  a  political  earthquake,  wUl 
emerge  as  the  choice  of  the  overwhelming 
delegate  majority  of  this  28th  Republican 
Convention  for  the  Presidency  of  the  United 
States.  The  caricatures  and  the  comments 
are  not  quite  so  savage  as  the  political  spears 
and  arrows  of  a  hvmdred  years  ago,  but  they 
reflect  a  deep  and  trembling  concern  by  a 
vast  number  of  Republicans  themselves  as 
to  the  nature  of  Senator  Goldwateb,  not  as 
a  man  but  as  a  political  animal  who.  In  the 
White  Hovise,  would  be  confronted  with  de- 
cisions of  the  most  crtishing  responsibility 
and  from  which  a  mistake  could  produce 
holocaust. 

Senator  Goldwatqi  has  been  around.  He 
comes  from  the  wide  open  spaces  of  the 
Southwest — towtu-d  which  population  and  In- 
dtistry  are  thrusting  away  gradually  from 
the  great  metropolitan  centers  of  the  East, 
which  for  generations  have  been  the  ix>lltl- 
cal  and  Industrial  power  centers  of  the  Na- 
tion. Senator  Ooldwatxb  Is  fully  aware  of 
this  westward  shift  and  with  a  kind  of  genial 
cockiness  he  thinks  he  senses  that  there  Is 
a  political  mood  of  conservatism  moving  with 
It  akin  to  the  old  rugged  Individualism  which 
braved  and  helped  to  tame  the  wUd  and  wooly 
West. 

But  the  main  thing  that  so  deeply  disturbs 
many  thoughtful  Americans — ^Republicans 
and  Democrats  alike — Is  the  fear  that  "Gold- 
waterlsm."  as  Pennsylvania's  Gk>vemor  Scran- 
ton  has  now  labeled  this  political  mood.  Is 
anachronistic,  that  it  is  not  of  this  time. 
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that  If  th«  Senator  Is  In  the  mainstream  of 
politics,  he  Is  swimming  against  It. 

In  any  event.  It  la  clear  that  the  Republi- 
can Party  has  reached  i  m.ij or  turning  p.jint 
Barring  an  act  of  God  or  its  political  equiva- 
lent on  the  convention  flo<3r.  Barrt  Oold- 
WATXR  will  be  nominated  <is  the  Republican 
candidate  for  President  on  Wednesday  night. 
This  shift  In  party  control  from  the  proges- 
slves  to  those  of  conservntr.e  stripe  and  be- 
yond, may  be  a  boon  to  the  GOP  if  It  proves 
the  theory  that  a  conservative  majority  has 
been  In  hiding  In  this  country,  waiting  only 
to  vote  for  the  "rlgbt"  man  Mure  likely 
unless  the  Issue  of  the  white  backlash  against 
Negroes  punishes  the  J"hn3<'n  adnilnistnitiun 
Into  defeat — the  transition  begun  t'jday  at 
the  Cow  Palace  will  relegate  the  Republicans 
even  farther  back  in  their  role  as  a  minority 
group  than  they  are  today 

The  world,  aa  one  Internatlonal-mlnded 
Taft  Republican  from  the  Midwest  observed 
here  privately  the  other  day,  has  been  mov- 
ing In  a  kind  of  hopeful  falter  toward  a  little 
more  stability.  The  shrinkage  of  distances 
by  Jet  and  satellite  communications  has  re- 
duced It  to  a  neighborhood,  though  It  Is  still 
a  quarreling,  suspicious,  and  altogether  un- 
easy neighborhood.  But  a  light  or  two  of 
hope  and  reason  are  blinking  on  at  the  end 
of  the  street.  Pope  John  XXIII  was  one  of 
the  first  to  pierce  the  darkne.ss  with  his  cele- 
brated encyclical.  Pacem  In  Terris  i  peace  on 
earth) ,  and  Its  remarkable  call  to  humankind 
to  make  Its  ethics  worthy  of  the  term  "civil- 
ized world."  John  F  Kfiinedy.  Inspired  by 
this  appeal,  moved  cautiously  himself  to  les- 
sen tensions  between  East  and  West  Even 
Khrushchev,  sobered  by  the  spectacle  of  nu- 
clear destruction  and  possibly  by  our  some- 
what superior  power  ;irsenal,  has  been  a  little 
less  fractious  of  late 

The  world  Is  still  a  very  perilous  place, 
studded  with  pitfalls  Thes^  are  unmarked, 
uncharted,  and  would  seem  to  dictate  the 
cautious,  probing,  testing  .steps  of  a  nMvm- 
taln  climber  trying  to  scale  tlie  Matterhorn. 
But  now  along  comes  Senator  Goldwatek. 
striding  past  in  7-league  boots,  confident 
that  he  knows  every  Inch  of  the  route,  that 
everyone  In  his  party  Is  a  .seasoned  moun- 
taineer, that  all  of  his  supplies  are  both  ap- 
propriate and  adequate,  and  supremely  un- 
concerned that  the  .slightest  nusstep  could 
cause  an  avalanche  Perhaps  his  boldness  is 
right  and  all  the  other  alpine  experts  are  too 
timid.  We  can't  know  for  a  while  But  the 
suspense  Is  killing  me 

This  Is  Edward  P  Morgan  saying  gcK)d  night 
from  the  Cow  Palace  in  San  B*ranclsco. 


Edward  P.  Morgan  and  the  News.  American 
Broaocasting  Co  ,  jT-i,Y   14.   1964 

San  Fkancisco  — The  power  of  an  Idea, 
wrapped  in  a  guided  ml.ssUe  )f  clear  rhetoric, 
can  be  more  devastating  In  a  sense  than  a 
nuclear  warhead  Words  are  the  interr^^m 
connecting  men's  minds  A  flash  of  Inspira- 
tion on  this  circuit  can  Illuminate  the  way 
to  progress,  generate  new  approaches  to  old 
or  multiplying  problems  But  at  a  p<:)!ltlcHl 
convention,  more's  the  Ironic  pl'y  because 
the  opportunities  to  inspire  .ire  so  great  this 
communications  system  almost  always  bresiks 
down.  There  the  unlversiU  language  is  par- 
tisanship, rampant  on  a  field  of  exhausted 
cliches.  If  after  a  couple  of  se.sslons  dele- 
gates look  drugged  It  l.**  partly  because  the 
accepted  religion  of  political  oratory  Is  an 
opiate  of  the  people 

The  pattern  Is  time-honored,  faithfully 
followed,  disgusting,  unnecessary  and.  I 
darkly  suspect,  damaging  to  the  functioning 
of  an  open  sficlety  The  "ins"  invariably  ex- 
tol! their  accomplishments  as  having  struck 
a  mother  lode  of  munificence  and  having 
hoisted  the  Republic  Ui  a  new  peak  of  prog- 
ress from  which  the  blind  ifuldance  nf  the 
opposition  would  only  pi  !ng«  us  Into  a 
crevasse  of  destruction.     The  "outs"  Inevi- 


tably sight  doom  looming  Immediately  ahead 
In  their  rangeflnders  unless  the  lurching 
course  of  the  administration  is  immediately 
reversed  They  base  their  strident  w.irnlng 
to  the  Nation  on  the  judgment  that  every- 
thing the  "ins"  have  done  Is  a  towering 
disaster  This  week  at  San  Francisco's  Cow 
P.ilace.  the  'outs"  are  havltig  their  Innings 
The  Republicans  In  July  are  in  the  process 
if  racking  up  a  challenging  record  for  the 
Democntts  to  shoot  at  in  August  at  Atlantic 
City  The  question  of  the  hour  is  Whose 
proni)uncements  will  be  worse''  The  cxlds 
may  change  but  for  the  moment  my  money 
Ls  on  the  GOP  to  win  the  world's  champion- 
ship for  b.uiaJity  In  tills  presidential  election 
year  if  not  for  all  time 

The  RepubllciiiLS  broke  fitst  out  of  the 
starting  gate  yesterday  with  the  prospects 
high  of  Increasing  their  lead  tonight  If  an 
eavesdnjpper  on  the  Democratic  convention 
in  Los  Angeles  In  1960  had  concluded  that 
the  country  for  the  previous  8  years  hatl  been 
In  the  hands  of  a  "Boy  Scout"  with  a  bunch 
of  greedy,  insen.sible  businessmen  :ts  his  un- 
seen niasters.  he  would  have  to  tLssume  sifter 
tuning  In  on  the  opening  Republican  fes- 
tivities here  that  the  crew  now  Installed  in 
the  crxrkpit  of  power  In  Washington  is  a 
combination  of  confidence  men.  crypto- 
Communlsts,  and  a  Dem<X"ratlc  version  of  the 
Beatles 

The  honorable  Oe<>rge  Christopher,  tiie 
f'jrmer  mayor  of  San  Francisco  who  [K-rhape 
now  should  pension  his  speech  writer,  .st-t 
the  pace  with  his  welcoming  addre.ss  Monday 
morning.  "We,"  he  cried  to  a  largely  empty 
hall,  "must  not  permit  this  Incompotence  of 
the  Deniix-ratsi  to  further  embalm  the  tnull- 
tlonal  progressive  spirit  of  America  •  •  • 
We  [the  Republicans]  will  not  be  content  to 
bask  idly  in  the  glories  'if  the  past  Rather, 
we  will  act  now  with  ior^-e  and  det*'rmir.a- 
tlon" 

One  thing,  to  coin  a  phrase.  Is  crystal  clear 
This  Goldwater-gulded  convention  Is  deter- 
mined not  to  bask  In  glories  as  recently 
past  as  the  GOP  platform  of  1960.  one  of 
the  m  jst  forward-looking  documents  In  the 
party's  history,  which  took  positive  stands  on 
25  major  Issues,  all  25  of  which.  uc<-v>rd!ng 
ttj  the  New  "Vork  Times,  have  been  rejectett 
by  the  man  who  by  tomorrow  night  will  be- 
come the  standard  bearer  ot  the  party  of 
Lincoln;  the  Junior  Senator  from  Arizona 

Even  last  night's  keynote  speech,  delivered 
by  the  most  telegenic  young  Republican  of- 
ficehi.ilder  extant,  the  anibitious.  responsible 
42-yettr-old  Gov  Mark  O  Hatfield,  of  Oregon, 
sounded,  with  one  not.ible  and  commendable 
exception,  as  If  It  had  been  ghosted  by  a 
minion  of  the  national  committee  Instead  of 
compfjsed  by  a  fresh,  f  irmcr  professor  of 
political  science  with  a  college  and  post- 
graduate education  who  holds  eight  honorary 
degree.^  The  exception  w.va  Hatfield's  rUiK- 
ing  flenunclatlon  of  extremist  groups,  from 
the  Communists  ' m  the  left,  to  the  Ku  Klux 
Klan  and  the  John  Birch  .Society  on  the 
right,  which  he  mentioned  by  niune.  thercbv 
producing,  encoura«ln(?ly  enough,  a  rousing 
roll  of  applause  from  most  parts  of  the  con- 
vention hall 

A  month  hence  the  Democrats,  dependable 
as  the  dawn,  will  return  the  compliments  to 
the  Republicans  with  interest  from  across 
the  continent  on  the  Atlantic  coast,  Tlie 
question  arl.ses-  Is  such  partlaiui  nonsense 
necessary''  Of  covirse,  every  camp.ai>{n  is  a 
crusade  Of  course,  the  troops  have  to  be 
fired  with  a  zeal  to  win  but  what  .ibout  the 
spect.itors  who  In  this  case,  become  the 
decisive  participants  In  the  game  as  voters 
In  November''  Is  tiie  electorate  such  a  col- 
lection of  nitwit.8  that  the  reversible  and  irre- 
sponsible superlative  strikes  home  .is  tlie 
shining  arrow  of  truth,  that  the  tired-blood- 
ed cliche  provides  the  transfusion  to  mobi- 
lize meaningful  political  action  In  a  posture 
of  bala-nced  perspective? 


Both  parties  possess  a  boodle  of  faulta  taa 
a  boodle  of  virtues.  Are  the  facilities  of  th« 
English  language  so  limited,  are  the  arteries 
of  political  expression  so  h.u-deued  that  the 
Democrats  couldn  t  be  constructively  Indict- 
ed  for  the  mess  they  have  made,  for  example 
of  tfi<i  m.my  city  governments  which  the* 
perhaps  have  controlled  too  long,  or  that  the 
Republicans  couldn't  be  positively  persuad- 
ed to  stop  cranking  fire  alarms  long  enough 
to  confirm  that  tht-y  are  ready,  willing,  and 
able  to  explore  new  approaches  to  a  world 
that  Is  changing  so  f,Lst  that  not  even  Unlvac 
can  project  all  the  dangerous  but  exciting 
situations  around  the  next  corner?  I  jm; 
thought  Id  a-sk 

This  is  Edwiird  P  Morgan  saying  good 
night  from  the  Cow  Palace  In  San  Francisco 

Edward  P  Morga.n  and  the  Nevvs.  .Americ*k 
Broaocastino  Co.,  Jult  15,  1964 

San  Francisco. — To  UUce  va*t  liberties  with 
the  lyrics  of  an  old  popular  song,  one  theme 
of  the  Republican  National  Convention  last 
night  w.ts  "a  turn  to  the  right,  a  glaring 
white  llKht"  which  found  delegates  dellrloxu- 
ly  happy  In  Barry's  blue  heaven.  But  some- 
how. In  a  livestock  exp<T6ltlon  hall  in  the 
southern  Industrial  environs  of  San  Fran- 
cisco, an  unsightly  setting  only  partially 
softened  by  diu-kness  and  a  light  muffler  of 
fog.  the  proceedings  of  the  fateful  evening  of 
July  14,  1964.  are  not  quite  ready  for  the 
sardonically  light-hearted  musical  comedy 
treatment  There  w.is  tr.igedy  In  the  air 
and  It  Wiusn't  Greek.  RepubllciUis  m.ide  his- 
tory Tuesday  which  will  haunt  their  party 
and  their  country  for  years  to  come 

The  outcome  of  the  showdown  session 
between  dominant  and  ptussionate  conserva- 
tive forces  and  the  disorganized  p.u-tlsana 
of  the  minority  moderate  wing  was  never  In 
doubt.  But  the  m(K)d  and  the  manner  and 
the  cresting  power  of  the  Goldwater  tidal 
wave  as  It  sciHiped  up  the  shipwreck  of  the 
loyal  iipposltlon  and  tossed  It  high  on  a 
lonely  beach  had  tr  be  seen  to  be  believed 
It  took  more  than  6  seemingly  endless  hours, 
waterlogged  with  oratory,  for  the  Arizona 
Senator's  strategists  to  dispose  of  the  at- 
tempts of  the  GOP  pre>Kresslves,  so-called, 
led  by  Pennsylvania's  Governor  Scranton.  to 
streni^then  the  Republican  platform  with  a 
firmer  embrace  of  civil  rlttht*.  the  "historic 
constitutional  precept  of  civilian  control  over 
the  mlllt.tixy"  and  an  explicit  denunciation  of 
extremists  But  the  revealing  drama  of  the 
."torm  wa-s  cauijht  in  an  Interlude  of  exactly 
10  minutes  and  55  seconds,  a  convulsion 
which  raised  aloft  the  awful  prospect  that 
it  r.in  happen  here 

The  scen.ario  wits  satur.ited  with  ironies 
that  only  a  climax  of  a  crisis  In  politlCR  can 
provide  Nelson  A  Rockefeller,  the  hand- 
some, unbelievably  rich  Governi>r  of  New 
■Vork,  hiul  spent  a  wad  of  his  wealth  ;uid  an 
imme.isurable  store  of  his  eneri^y  in  the  stub- 
born hope  of  carrvinK  the  day  at  this  28lh 
Republican  convention  and  being  rewarded 
himself  with  the  party's  presidential  nomi- 
nation Instead,  partlv  due  to  politically 
untimely  divorce  and  remarriage,  the  man 
who  h.id  done  more  than  any  otlier  ii'.divld- 
u  il  Republican  to  try  t<i  stop  Barry  Gold- 
WATKR  was  publicly  overrun  last  nli?'it  and 
p.trtiv  by  the  very  tactics  of  extremism  he 
had   been   w.u'iuni?  iigalnst 

Governor  Rockefeller  had  been  granted  5 
minutes  to  move  and  support  the  platform 
amendment  calling  for  denuncUitlon  of  ex- 
tremist i^Toups.  includinK  the  Communists 
the  Ku  Klux  Klan  and  the  John  Birch  So- 
rifxy  bv  name  First  he  had  trouljle  clear- 
ing  the  serurlfv  guard  and  mountlnR  to  the 
speaker  s  stand  at  all  When  at  last  he  sp- 
peared  on  the  podium  he  was  hit  by  an  ava- 
lanche of  b..o^  that  enguilfd  the  appUiiSt 
of  his  supporters.  Permanent  Chairman 
TnRfsioN  M'lRT.iN  p<iuiuli'd  ills  t'-ivcl  f<ir  or- 
der and  finally  Rockefeller  began  to  speak— 
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KU  new  Wife  Happy  watching  Intently  from     reevaluating  the  Vice  Presidency,  hut  a  good     Republican  National  Committee.  Mn-LEa  Ib 
J^t  below    tears  welling  in  her  eyes.    To     Joke  periahes  stubbornly.    It  expired,  presum-     almost  unknown  whereas  Nixon  in  1952  had 
»  ■*        ^.-   ■ ,.«.,  .•ih<,o»<v.  infii4-i.a-      ohi^  «r,  rtoUoQ  loot  vrivemVior  o/).  alrcadv   achieved    something   of    a    celebrity 


iupport  his  concern  over  subversive  inflltra 
Uon  of  his  party  by  radicals  of  the  right,  the 
Governor  gave  no  sweeping  Indictment,  In- 
itesd  recited  his  own  personal  experience 
^th  bomb  threats,  anonymous  telephone 
calls  in  the  night,  and  a  bulk  of  hate  and 
cnear  literature  choking  his  mall.  He  al- 
luded to  the  1963  San  Francisco  national 
convention  of  young  Republicans  where  ex- 
tremists seized  control  with  the  help  of  such 
tactics  as  cutting  telephone  wires,  rifling  file 
cabinets,  falsifying  messages,  threatening 
delegates  and  loading  committee  hearings 
and  ^^^  convention  hall  with  loud  and  orga- 
nlied  clacks.  But  his  Indictment  wasn't 
delivered  In  one  piece.  At  every  turn  he 
was  interrupted  by  coordinated  roars  of  pro- 
test and  rolling  chants  of  "We  want  Barry." 
A  California  newspaper  editor  down  on  the 
floor  during  these  demonstrations  was  struck 


ably,  in  Dallas  last  November  22. 

The  stunning  but  too  easily  forgettable  fact 
is  that  in  this  century  alone  four  Presidents 
have  died  in  office  and  two  more  nearly  did. 
Theodore  Roosevelt  became  President  when 
William  McKlnley  was  assassinated.  Calvin 
Coolldge  succeeded  Warren  G.  Harding  after 
the  latter  succumbed  to  an  illness  right  here 
In  the  Palace  Hotel  In  San  Francisco.  Harry 
8.  Trtunan,  who  had  been  presiding  In  virtu- 
al obscurity  over  the  Senate,  began  presiding 
over  the  country  when  a  fatal  stroke  felled 
Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  19  years  ago  last 
spring.  And  Lyndon  B.  Johnson  was  sworn 
in  as  the  Nation's  Chief  Executive  in  the 
presidential  Jet  minutes  before  it  bore  him 
and  Its  heartbreaking  burden,  the  body  of 
John  F.  Kennedy,  back  to  Washington  from 
Texas  last  November. 

Woodrow  Wilson  fell  so  desperately  HI  late 


by  the  contorted   faces  of  the  participants,      in  his  second  term  that,  for  all  Intents  and 


"it  was  hard  to  do,"  he  reported,  "but  they 
all   seemed    to    wear    happy    smiles    with    a 

marl" 

At  one  momentary  lull  In  the  noise.  Rocke- 
feller raised  his  voice.  "It's  still  a  free  coun- 
try, ladles  and  gentlemen,"  he  cried. 

But  his  detractors  were  determined  to  im- 
prison him  with  protest.  Most  of  the  heck- 
lers were  organized  at  the  back  of  the  hall. 
Most  of  them,  a  reporter's  on-the-spot  check 
showed,  were  Gold  water  supporters.  Some 
were  equipped  with  bull  horns.  Several  were 
identified  a.-^  members  of  the  rlghtwlng  Cali- 
fornia Republican  Assembly,  the  Arizona  Re- 
publican Assembly  and  the  nationalist  ex- 
uemlst  group.  Young  Americans  for  Free- 
dom Finally,  after  repeated  gavel  blows  for 
order.  Nelson  Rockefeller  completed  his  5- 
mlnute  speech.  In  5  seconds  less  than  11 
minutes. 

Then  the  convention  went  crashing  on  to 
crush  every  single  moderate  bid  for  a  strong- 
er platform  Including  a  plank  on  extremism 
of  the  type  which  had  Just  victimized  the 
Governor  of  New  York.  Political  passions 
run  dark  and  deep  In  any  presidential  con- 
vention But  this  terrible,  turgid  stream 
of  emotion  sweeping  over  the  principles  of 
civil  rlRhts,  civilian  control  of  the  military 
and  anilpxtremlsm  Is  a  phenomenon  beyond 
the  standard  spasms  of  partisan  competition. 
It  la  a  phenomenon  which  has  already  di- 
verted the  leadership  of  the  Republican  Par- 
ty onto  R  new  and  perilous  course  and  it  Is 
a  fact  of  life  which  a  sincere  patriotic  and 
triumphant  Barrt  Goldwatxr  and  the  coun- 
try he  loves  so  well  have  got  to  deal  with 
before  the  doors  of  our  open  society  are 
further  closed. 

This  Is  Edward  P.  Morgan  saying  good 
night  from  the  Cow  Palace  In  San  Francisco. 


Edward  P  Morgan  and  the  News.  American 
Broadcasting  Co..  Jclt  16.  1964 

San  Francisco  — Around  the  turn  of  the 
century,  Flnley  Peter  Dunne's  garrulous  bar- 
keep,  Mr  Dooley.  made  some  devastating  ob- 
wnatlons  about  the  'Vice  Presidency.  I 
won't  even  attempt  his  Inimitable  Irish  ac- 
cent but  here  Is  what  he  said:  "You  can't 
be  sent  to  Jail  for  It.  but  it's  a  kind  of  a  dis- 
(trace  It  is  principally  because  of  the  Vice 
President  that  most  of  our  Presidents  have 
enjoyed  such  rugged  health.  The  'Vice 
President  guards  the  President,  and  the 
President,  after  sizing  up  the  'Vice  Presi- 
dent, concludes  that  It  would  be  better  for 
the  country  If  he  should  live  yet  awhile." 

Others  have  compounded  this  image  of 
InefTectuallty.  In  the  1930'8  the  role  of  the 
endearing,  but  bumbling,  Throttlebottom  In 
Ge<jrge  Gershwin's  delightfully  sardonic 
musical  comedy,  "Of  Thee  I  Sing,"  became  a 
syr.nnvm  for  the  occupant  of  the  office  that 
Is  first  in  succession  to  the  White  House  if 
•omethlng  happens  to  the  President.  Grad- 
ually Washington  and  the  country  have  been 


purposes,  his  wife,  not  he,  made  the  deci- 
sions of  the  Presidency.  And.  President 
Dwlght  D.  Elsenhower  was  victimized  first  by 
a  serious  heart  attack,  then  an  intestinal 
obstruction  called  Ileitis  and  a  mild  cere- 
bral occlusion.  Recalling  these  Illnesses  on 
his  unfanfared  arrival  here  a  couple  of  days 
ago,  the  man  who  ran  successfully  with  the 
general  tv?ice  in  the  second  spot  on  the 
ticket  and  was  the  party's  presidential  nom- 
inee 4  years  ago,  Richard  M.  Nl.on  remarked. 
In  terms  that  would  have  fascinated  Freud, 
that  President  Elsenhower  was  undoubtedly 
the  greatest  living  authority  on  the  'Vice 
Presidency  and  the  potential  demands  on 
the  occupant  of  the  position. 

.After  President  Kennedy  was  murdered, 
the  country  and  the  Congress  quickly  took 
stock  of  the  problem  of  presidential  succes- 
sion. A  bundle  of  legislation  was  introduced 
to  fill  the  gap  when  the  Vice  President  takes 
over  a  dead  President's  Job.  And  the  Na- 
tion, according  to  the  columnists,  the  com- 
mentators, and — perhaps  more  importantly — 
the  reactions  of  the  ordinary  citizens.  Indi- 
cated a  demand  for  a  'Vice  President  with  all 
the  qualities  of  leadership.  The  legisla- 
tion Is  still  pigeonholed  on  Capitol  Hill  but 
presumably  the  mood  of  Americans  still  is 
that  the  running  mate  of  the  presidential 
nominee  must  display  obvious  presidential 
qualifications  and  not  be  chosen  for  cynical 
reasons  of  expediency  merely  to  strengthen 
the  ticket  by  "balancing"  it  with  his  geo- 
graphic or  other  appeal  to  special  sections  or 
groups. 

Fifty-year-old  Wu-liam  E.  Miller,  a  native 
of  Lockport,  N.Y..  a  small  town  near  Buffalo, 
may  well  have  presidential  potentialities 
locked  Inside  his  well-groomed,  self-possessed 
person.  But  the  reasons  most  readily  avail- 
able from  Goldwater  headquarters  for  his 
choice  as  the  running  mate  for  the  Arizona 
Senator  on  the  Republican  ticket  are  that  he 
Is  a  Roman  Catholic  from  the  politically  most 
Important  eastern  State,  that  his  voting 
record  as  a  Congressman  Is  vaguely  "middle 
of  the  road"  and  that  he  is  an  aggressive 
campaigner. 

While  top  strategists  at  the  White  House 
are  apprehensively  respectful  of  the  cam- 
paign talents  of  Senator  Goldwater  as  an 
adversary  to  President  Johnson,  it  can  be 
said  on  excellent  authority  that  the  Presi- 
dent and  his  aides  are  far  more  astonished 
than  unhappy  about  the  selection  of  Repre- 
sentative Mn.LER  for  the  GOP  No.  2 
spot.  He  Is,  as  one  convention  observer  put 
It,  a  kind  of  Junior  Richard  Nixon,  a  "gut 
fighter"  and  an  accomplished  debater  with 
much  of  the  ex-Vlce  President's  slashing 
style  but  singularly  without  the  experience 
with  which  Nixon  began  his  vice  presidential 
tour  12  years  ago  when  he  left  the  Senate 
to  run  with  General  Elsenhower.  And  al- 
though In  recent  years  he  has  served  both 
as   Congressman    and    as    chairman   of   the 


already  achieved  something  of  a  celebrity 
status  for  his  assiduous  congressional  labors 
in  "exposing"  Alger  Hiss. 

In  contrast,  the  most  likely  prospects  for 
the  Democratic  vice  presidential  nomination 
are  already  national  figures  in  their  own 
right — Senator  Hubert  Humphrey,  Defense 
Secretary  Robert  McNamara,  Peace  Corps  and 
Antlpoverty  Director  Sargent  Shriver,  At- 
torney General  Robert  Kennedy  and  others. 
Undoubtedly  Senator  Goldwater  had  his 
own  good  reasons  for  picking  Congressman 
Miller  but  competing  with  his  possible 
Democratic  opposite  number  on  a  basis  of 
readjmiade  stature  does  seem  to  have  been 
one  of  them. 

This  is  Edward  P.  Morgan  saying  good 
night  from  the  Cow  Palace  In  San  Francisco. 


Edward  P.  Morgan  and  the  News,  American 
Broadcasting  Co.,  July  17,  1964 

San  Francisco. — The  essence  of  politics — 
Indeed,  the  essence  of  life  Itself — is  com- 
promise. But  It  was  an  unyielding,  an  un- 
compromising Barry  Goldwater  who  took 
command  of  Republicans  at  the  Cow  Palace 
last  night.  His  bold  acceptance  of  the  gen- 
eralship of  the  Grand  Old  Party  transformed 
the  admiration  of  his  supporters  to  the  hot 
pulsing  passion  of  adulation  and  simultane- 
ously raised  the  anxious  doubts  of  countless 
other  Republicans  to  the  quivering  level  of 
quiet  panic. 

Here  was  a  man  who  had  won  everything 
at  his  party's  28th  convention:  but  the  man- 
ner In  which  victory  was  fashioned  and  the 
quality  of  the  triumph  Itself  raised  the 
honest  question  of  whether  the  way  had  not 
been  prepared  for  one  of  the  most  crushing 
defeats  in  the  proud,  100-year-old  history  of 
Republicanism.  It  is  traditional  procedm-e 
In  both  parties — and  the  gesture  is  not 
usually  meaningless — to  sound  a  call  for 
unity  after  the  ticket  is  picked,  to  heal  the 
wounds  opened  In  the  Internecine  brawl  for 
the  nomination  before  the  balloting.  The 
call  was  aggressively  raised  last  night  by 
Richard  M.  Nixon  who,  as  much  as  any  man, 
had  coveted  the  nomination  for  himself 
again  but  who,  by  one  of  the  paradoxical 
Ironies  of  politics,  had  encouraged,  in  his 
backstage  maneuvering  for  the  prize,  the 
very  division  he  was  now  trying  to  heal. 
And  as  only  Richard  Nixon  can,  the  former 
Vice  President  sounded  the  tocsin  to  which 
ordinarily  It  Is  easy  for  partisans  of  all  Re- 
publican stripes  to  respond:  to  battle 
against  the  dangerous  decadence  of  the 
Democratic  administration. 

But  this  time  there  was  a  marked  differ- 
ence. This  time,  after  nearly  40  years  of 
moderate  helmsmanshlp,  many  loyal  Repub- 
licans found  themselves  confronted  with  the 
terrible  choice  of  deserting  the  ship  or  hav- 
ing to  forsake  their  beliefs  in  progressive 
moderation.  In  one  respect  at  least  the  new 
master  of  the  vessel  may  have  made  the 
decision  a  little  easier  for  these  anguished 
followers  of  Lincoln.  Senator  Goldwater  has 
charted  a  clear-cut  Income,  sharply  to  the 
right.  More  than  that,  he  has  brusquely  In- 
dicated that  those  who  doubt  his  chosen  di- 
rection are  stowaways  or  mutineers  and  the 
party  would  do  well  to  heave  them  over- 
board. The  nominee's  own  call  for  unity  was 
an  Impassioned  one  but  there  was  no  inune- 
dlately  convincing  followthrough.  In  1960 
when  John  F.  Kennedy  emerged  victorious 
as  the  Democratic  nominee  in  Los  Angeles 
after  gory  primary  and  convention  battles, 
he  Insisted  that  his  leading  opponents  share 
the  platform  with  him  as  he  accepted  the 
nomination  and  they  did.  Last  night  the 
new  Republican  standard  bearer  all  but 
Ignored  the  men  who  had  fought  to  deny  him 
the  party's  greatest  prize.  Pennsylvania's 
Governor  Scranton  was  In  the  hall.  New 
York's   Nelson   Rockefeller  was   not.     Henry 
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Cabot  Lodge,  who.  If  the  polls  could  b«  b«- 
Uevad.  w*»  far  more  popular  with  Hepub- 
llcan  TOt«r»  throughout  the  campaign  than 
the  Senator  ever  waa.  had  long  since  ttown 
back  to  the  east  coast  without  uttering  a 
word  about  OoLOWAna  s  Cow  Palace  victory- 
New  York'*  two  liberal  Republican  Senators 
were  on  hand  for  the  perfunctory  nomina- 
tion of  New  York  Congressman  William 
Mnxm  aa  the  Vlce-Presidentlal  running  mate 
and  for  the  two  candidates'  accepUnce 
speeches,  but  the  searching  television  eye 
found  KaNMiTH  Keatings  face  a  study  of 
suffering  and  caught  Jacob  Javits  momen- 
tarily dozing  In  his  seat 

Today  however  the  party  and  the  public 
may  be  more  awake  to  what  Barry  CSold- 
WATXR  honestly  declared  he  uicends  to  do 
He  Intends  to  fight  communism  with  a 
toughness  that  millions  at  home  and  abroad 
inevitably  will  interpret  as  more  trucuience 
than  covirage  And  he  has  deilared  war  on 
what  he  calls  the  cuUe*  t'.vism "  of  the  Demo- 
crats In  terms  that  make  an  observer  blinlc 
with  wonder  at  the  lioldwater  concept  of  the 
age  of  automation,  multiplying  populations 
and  the  thunderously  destructive  potential 
of  an  atom,  split  or  fused  in  anger 

The  Ooldwater  speech  was  remarkable  too 
for  what  It  did  not  mention  In  this  year, 
of  all  troubled  years,  the  vital  issue  of  civil 
rights  was  not  once  explicitly  mentioned  In 
his  text.  With  burnings  nt  churches  and 
murders  of  black.s  in  Mississippi.  wUh  the 
terrorlzatlon  of  New  York  streets  and  the 
wanton  attacks  on  whites  by  Negro  delm- 
quenU,  however  distraught  or  frustrated. 
with  these  frightful  events  almost  a  daily 
ritual  in  the  news  is  this  a  subject  that  one 
approaches  by  Implication? 

But  by  far  the  mi>8t  astonishing  portion 
of  an  utterly  astonishing  acceptance  speech 
was  a  couplet  of  sentences  15  lines  before  tt.e 
end  As  If  it  could  have  been  possible  to 
miss  them,  these  sentences  were  heavily  un- 
derlined m  the  prepared  text  Extremism  In 
the  defense  of  liberty  is  no  vice  ■  Barry 
MoBSK  GoLDWATtR  crled  from  the  podium, 
and  the  Cow  Palace  crowd,  including  by  their 
own  official  count  more  than  100  convention 
delegates  and  alternates  who  are  avowed 
members  of  the  John  Birch  Society,  raised  a 
thundering  roar  of  approval  'Moderation 
in  the  pursuit  of  Justice  Is  no  virtue  "  In- 
toned the  candidate  again  And  again  the 
evangelical  echo  of  praise  for  their  choice 

Now  thU  explosively  rhythmic  duo  of 
declarative  sentences  may  have  been  Inserted 
only  as  an  oratorical  flourish  But  the  first 
one  Is  the  very  dogma  of  the  professional 
patriots — "kooks."  Richard  Nixon  himself 
has  caUed  them  of  the  radical  right  And 
does  any  decent  citizen,  however  troubled, 
deny  that  there  Is  Justice  In  the  Negro 
cause?  If  moderation  has  no  virtue  here, 
what  U  left  then  but  an  open  Invitation 
from  the  Republican  nominee  to  extremists 
of  both  sides  to  take  to  the  streeu'' 

Of  course  these  interpretations  could  not 
possibly  be  the  ones  that  Barrt  C'ioldwatbr. 
a  mild-mannered  family  man  himself  with 
an  admirable  personal  record  against  racial 
prejudice.  Intended  his  utterlngs  to  mean 
But  the  overtones  and  the  undertones  are 
Inescapable.  Somewhere  during  the  con- 
vention proceedings  the  point  was  made  on 
behalf  of  William  Scranton  that  the  Penn- 
sylvania Governor  would  speak  In  words  that 
could  not  be  misunderstood  One  can  only 
fervently  wish  that  Barrt  Goldwatxr.  In  his 
golden  moment  of  triumph  and  In  the  steely 
clash  of  the  campaign  ahead,  could  take  this 
one  piece  of  moderate  advice 

This  la  Edward  P  Morgan  saying  good 
night  from  an  empty  Cow  Palace  In  San 
Pranciaco. 


NORTH  CAROLINA  RECOGNIZES 
ITS  GIFTED  STUDENTS 

Mr  ERVIN.  Mr  President,  we  In 
North  Carolina  are  extremely  proud  of 
the  progre-ss  which  the  State  has  made  in 
the  field  of  education  since  the  beginning 
of  this  century  At  that  time  an  en- 
hghtened  Gov  Charles  B  Aycock,  in- 
auguratt'd  a  school  program  to  provide 
public  .school  education  for  all  children 
of  our  State  The  impetus  atTorded  our 
educational  program  by  Governor  Aycock 
has  gained  momentum  through  the  years. 
North  Carolina  has  not  been  content 
with  educating  the  masses  only,  but  the 
"Tar  Heel"  State  Iih.s  sought  t^)  stimulate 
the  intellectual  capacity  of  every  child 
in  the  State,  regardless  of  whether  that 
capability  be  great  or  small. 

Many  times,  through  the  zeal  of  edu- 
cators to  bett<^'r  the  lives  of  average  and 
below  average  students,  tiie  young  man 
or  woman  who  ptxssesses  superior  intel- 
lectual abilities  :s  forgotten  or  made 
average  through  improper  guidance  and 
inadequate  challenges. 

In  1963.  North  Carolina  instituted  a 
program  whereby  lUs  gifted  high  school 
students  would  receive  expert  training  in 
their  cho.sen  field  The  program,  called 
the  Governor's  School  of  North  Carolina, 
was  realized  throu^;h  the  efforts  of  our 
educationally  minded  Governor.  Terry 
Sanford.  The  8-week  summer  residen- 
tial program  is  financed  by  tiie  Carnegie 
Corp  of  New  York  and  by  industries  and 
foundations  in  Winston-Salem.  N.C. 
This  e.xcellent  program  will  continue 
until  1965.  at  which  time  we  hope  that 
the  legislature  will  .see  fit  to  finance  the 
school  through  State  funds. 

The  purpo.se  of  the  Governors  School 
IS  to  inspire  and  stimulate  gifted  stu- 
dents in  their  academic  and  cultural 
endeavors  If  we  art-  to  have  an  en- 
h^htened  public,  the  abilities  of  every 
citizen  must  be  utilized  to  their  optimum 
point,  and  this  is  what  we  are  att<'mpt- 
u\fi  to  do  in  Norlii  Carolina  throuKh  the 
limitless  opportunities  provided  by  the 
Governor's  School 

I  sincerely  hope  that  other  States  will 
benefit  from  North  Carolina's  experience 
with  the  gift^'d  In  this  way.  we  can  be 
sure  of  building  tomorrow's  leaders. 

Mr  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  m  the  Record  tliree 
articles  entitled  "The  Governor's  School 
of  North  Carolina"  Two  of  the  articles 
are  published  by  the  school  and  one  by 
the  Carnegie  Corp  of  New  York 
Quarterly 

There  beinc  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

The  C'iover.nor's  School  or  North  Carolina 
The  C'lovernor's  School  of  North  Carolina  a 
summer  program  for  North  Carolina  high 
arhool  gifted  students.  Is  operated  as  a  pub- 
lic school  on  the  campus  of  Salem  College. 
Wlnston-Salem  NC  hy  the  State  board  of 
education,  and  is  flminced  for  1963.  1964. 
and  1965  by  substantial  grants  from  the 
Carnegie  Corp  of  New  Ynrk  and  from  foun- 
dations and   Ind'istrles  In   Wlnston-Salem 

Terry  Sanford  Governor  State  of  North 
Carolina,  honorary  chairman,  board  of  gov- 
ernors 

Dallas  Herring,  chairman.  SUte  board  of 
education 


Charles  P  Carroll.  SUte  superlntendsnt  of 
public  Instruction. 

The  board  of  governors  Henry  H.  lUoun 
chairman.  Mrs  B  C  Parker,  vice  chalrmir^ 
John  Ehle.  Elmer  H  Garlnger,  James  Q 
Stikeleaiher,  Hartwell  Campbell.  Alphoiao 
Elder.  C    L)    Killlan.  Grace  Rodenbough. 

Executive  conmuttee  Virgil  S  Ward,  pro  J- 
ect  ciwrdlnatur.  J    E    Miller.  I   E   Ready. 

Administrative  statT.  Jiiseph  M  Johnston, 
superintendent.  C  Douglas  Ciu-ier.  progrvn 
director 

Corres[»ndence  should  be  addressed  to  Uu 
Governors  School.  Box  67.  Salem  Station. 
Wlnst<in-.Salem.  N  C 

The  Governor's  School  of  North  CaroUns 
In  residence  at  Salem  College.  Wlnaton- 
Sulem,  N  C  .  1963. 

Gov.  Terry  Sanford  at  the  Inauguration  of 
the  Governors  SchiX)i  of  North  CuroUna. 
June  10,  1963  "The  students  at  this  school 
compose  a  most  unusual  community  and  ut 
a  composite  of  our  needs  and  reflect  so  well 
the  hopes  we  have  for  the  future  of  our  peo- 
ple here  In  our  country  and  .St.ite  " 

prffacx 

This  report  is  biused  on  the  first  eummefi 
operation  of  the  Governor's  School  of  North 
Carolina  The  report  explains  the  conception 
of  the  school,  its  pur[H)ses.  and  tlie  types  of 
Instruction  As  the  project  pr(  ■gresses.  more 
detailed  Information  based  on  careful  eval- 
uation of  research  data  will  be  published 
and  made  available 

THE    BEGINNING 

The  Idea  of  creating  a  special  svimmer  pro- 
griim  for  North  Carolina  high  school  gifted 
;ind  t.ileiited  students  originated  with  Oot- 
ernor    Terry    Sanford 

The  Governor  submitted  the  proposal  to 
the  Carnegie  Corp  of  New  York,  which.  In 
J.mu.iry  1963,  awarded  a  matching  grant  of 
*22.5  000  Another  IL'i'S.OOO  was  donated  by 
U  foundations  and  Industries  In  Wlnston- 
■Saleni  the  city  selected  as  the  site  of  ^e 
State  school  The  total  grant  of  $450,000 
w;i.s  designed  to  finance  the  operation  of  an 
H-week  residential  program  In  the  summen 
■  ■f  1963.  1964.  and  1965  on  the  campus  of 
Siilem   College   at   Wlnston-Salem 

The  8ch(X)l  was  created  as  a  public  school. 
'Aith  bodlts.  room,  board,  and  materials  fur- 
nished for  the  students.  There  Is  no  tuition. 
In  ly63.  400  rising  Juniors  and  seniors,  rep- 
resenting 85  of  North  Carolina's  100  countlee 
were  selected  for  admission  Students  chosen 
for  academic  achievement  were  selected  from 
more  than  1.000  boys  and  girls  whose  namei 
were  placed  In  nomlnfitlon  by  superintend- 
ents of  the  State's  173  school  units  Stu- 
dents chosen  for  arilbtlc  ability  were  selected 
through  competitive  auditions  conducted  at 
strategic  points  throughout  the  State. 

In  1963.  there  were  54  students  concen- 
trating In  English,  29  In  French,  54  In  eoclal 
science,  48  In  natural  science,  35  In  mathe- 
matics. 18  In  art.  35  In  dance.  27  in  drama, 
41  In  choral  music.  54  In  Instrumental  mu- 
sic and  5  In  piano  Each  student  spent  H 
ihiH.sro<jm  hours  a  week  In  his  major-Interest 
.irei.  3  hours  a  week  In  a  minor  area  selected 
from  one  of  the  arts,  and  4  hours  a  week 
in  a  class  entitled  "Essential  Ideas." 

The  schi«)l  Is  operated  under  the  fltsts 
Board  of  Education  of  North  Carolina 
through  a  board  of  governors  appointed  by 
the  State  board  of  education.  On  June  10. 
1963,  the  Governor's  School  of  North  Caro- 
lina first  opened  Its  dixjrs  to  400  boys  and 
elrls — and  to  an  exciting  educational  experi- 
ment. 

THE  PtraposK 

The  primary  objective  of  the  Governor'* 
School  Is  to  provide  a  differential  education 
for  students  with  academic  glftedness.  artli- 
tlc  talent,  or  both. 

The  Instructional  program  Is  designed  to 
develop  both  general  and  specific  aWlltlsi  d 
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individual  students.  The  curriculum  was 
^veloped  with  the  Idea  that  from  this  group 
of  fflfted  and  talented  students  may  emerge 
»duiu  who  will  Improve— by  Inventing,  dis- 
covering, reasoning,  or  reconstructing— our 
nrtctical  and  esthetic  worlds. 

There  are  tliree  areas  of  learning  for  stu- 
dent* at  the  Governor's  School:  the  first  Is 
intended  U)  s'^'^  the  student  broad,  advanced, 
foundational  knowledge  in  his  area  of  great- 
—i  aptitude  and  Interest;  the  second  Is 
aimed  at  general.  Intellectual  development 
o'  the  creative  nxlnd  by  probing  Into  some 
of  mans  essential  Ideas  and  learning  the 
nature  of  critical  thought;  the  third  Is  de- 
nened  to  provide  for  self-expression  In  pub- 
lic performances  which  are  artistic  or  In- 
tellectual In  nature,  and  for  cultural  iMxiad- 
ening  by  attendance  at  lectures,  seminars, 
aiid  artistic  performances.  A  fourth  expe- 
rience is  otTered  by  a  recreational  program — 
both  organized  and  Impromptu — which  pro- 
vides students  with  relaxation,  physical 
txerclse.  and  a  further  opportunity  to  get  to 
know  one  another  In  an  Informal  atmos- 
phere. 

Students  receive  no  grades  or  credit  at  the 
Governors  Schcnil  There  are  few  assigned 
hjmework  lessons,  but  students  are  expected 
:')  vrork  mdcjK'ndcntly  during  their  free  time 
w  deepen  their  understanding  of  their 
studies.  The  primary  aim  of  the  school  Is 
to  provide  gifted  young  people  with  a  foiui- 
dstlon  of  knowledge  and  critical  Inquiry  on 
which  they  c;ui  later  build  and  develop  Into 
tomorrow's  leaders.  I 

English 

EngUsh  was  one  of  two  subject  fields  repre- 
sented m  the  humanities  division.  The  ap- 
proaches described  below  were  intended  not 
to  duplicate  or  to  supplant  the  regular  Eng- 
!i»h  studies  but  Instead  to  Initiate  a  dif- 
ferent kind  of  quality  of  experience  In  lan- 
guage and  literature 

These  studies  were  diverse  In  content  and 
approach  but  were  unified  through  the  study 
of  Unqulstlcs  Students  were  introduced  to 
a  modern  scientific  approach  to  the  English 
language  emphasizing  sound  and  structure 
iphonology  and  morphology).  Attention 
was  given  al.«o  to  usage,  dlaletlcal  differences, 
ar.d  hli-torlcal  development. 

One  group  of  students  explored  the  Idea  of 
tragedy  as  developed  In  the  Oedipus  plays  of 
Sophocles.  In  "King  Lear"  and  "Othello"  by 
Shakespeare,  and  in  "Death  of  a  Salesman" 
by  Arthur  Miller.  Students  analyzed  the 
Ideas  and  techniques  employed  by  dramatists 
representing  three  different  ages  and  studied 
the  element  of  tragedy  developed  by  such 
novelists  as  Hardy.  Tolstoy,  Conrad,  and 
Flaubert  Representative  short  stories  were 
also  used  This  study  of  tragedy  was  de- 
ilgned  not  only  to  increase  the  students' 
literary  knowledge  but  also  to  help  stu- 
dents gain  insight  Into  the  htmian  character 
and  to  know  the  destructive  forces  to  which 
man  Is  subject. 

A  second  group  examined  the  nature  of  the 
comic  spirit  In  literature  from  Aristophanes 
to  the  present  day.  They  were  Introduced  to 
the  theory  and  the  practice  of  the  comic  in 
a  wide  variety  of  literary  forms— drama, 
eeaay.  short  story,  poetry — presented  so  that 
they  would  develop  a  conscious  understand- 
ing and  appreciation  of  the  artistry  of  that 
literature. 

Studying  the  theme  "Pall  Prom  Innocence" 
in  such  works  as  "Lord  of  the  Plies,"  "Para- 
diae  Lost."  "Oedipus  Rex,"  and  "Young  Good- 
man Brown"  enabled  a  third  group  of  stu- 
dents to  compare  and  to  contrast  ideas 
ibout  the  natiore  of  good  and  evil  as  they 
tre  expressed  In  literature.  But  even  more 
important,  the  thematic  approach  raised 
important  questions  about  how  the  many 
elements  of  a  literary  work  operate  together 
to  develop  themes.  Methods  of  ascertain- 
ing range  of  meaning  within  the  total  struc- 


ture  were  evolved   In   class   discussion   and 
in  written  work. 

A  fourth  class  studied  creative  writing, 
which  involved  a  dual  movement:  the  spon- 
taneity of  imagination  and  the  control  of 
criticism.  Since  creativity  demands  free 
choice  of  subject  and  form  and  adequate 
time  In  which  to  write,  class  time  was  often 
used  for  writing.  Self-dlsclpllne  In  writing 
was  stressed  by  class  criticism  of  student 
work  and  analysis  of  other  poems  and  stories, 
thus  increasing  the  students'  capacity  for 
self-criticism  and  familiarizing  them  with 
language,  style,  and  other  means  of  ex- 
pression. 

Foreign  language 

In  the  area  of  the  humane  studies  French 
developed  as  the  language  almost  exclusively 
of  interest.  In  addition  to  the  provision  for 
subtle  and  skillful  attainments  in  advanc- 
ing the  competency  in  this  language  itself, 
introductory  studies  In  linguistics  were  pro- 
vided to  open  new  vistas  pointing  toward 
and  building  support  for  the  future  ptirsult 
of  other  foreign  tongues. 

The  objectives  for  French  pupils  were  not 
necessarily  to  anticipate  the  pupils'  later 
level  of  achievement,  thus  advancing  them 
detrimentally  beyond  the  subject  matter  level 
of  their  regular  school  classes,  but  to  give 
the  pupils  some  basic  understanding  of  the 
principles  of  the  structural  linguistic  ap- 
proach to  the  analysis  and  learning  of  a  for- 
eign language. 

This  was  attempted  by  leading  the  pupils 
to  apply  these  principles  through  analysis 
and  learning  of  phonemic  and  morphemic 
patterns  in  French.  The  structural  linguis- 
tic doctrine  upon  which  this  aural-oral  ap- 
proach is  based  Is  that  language  is  first  a 
spoken  symbollzatlon  of  reality  and  second 
a  written  symbollzatlon  of  that  spoken  sym- 
bollzatlon. Pupils  are  taught,  therefore,  to 
analyze  the  meanings  of  sound  patterns — 
both  Individual  sounds  and  their  combina- 
tions In  intonation  patterns — and  then  to 
follow  through  by  drilling  on  these  patterns 
until  some  mastery  Is  achieved. 

Pormally,  the  students  studied  an  inte- 
grated audiollngual  book,  tape,  and  sound- 
color  film  program.  Taped  drills  required 
assiduous  work  in  the  language  laboratory. 
More  advanced  students  also  prepared  resu- 
mes in  French  of  articles  In  "R^allt^s"  or 
Paris-Match.  Talks  were  tape  recorded  and 
analyzed  for  flaws. 

Informal  activities  Included  spelling  and 
pronunciation  bees,  storytelling  In  French, 
performing  playlets,  strolling  about  the  beau- 
tiful Salem  campus  to  learn  vocabtilary  Items 
not  usually  met  In  the  classroom,  singing 
traditional  French  folksongs,  learning 
French  tongue  twisters,  and  discussing 
timely  news  items.  The  students  learned 
word  lists  in  specialized  areas  like  htiman 
anatomy  and  physiology,  clothing  and  acces- 
sories, and  household  items. 

To  introduce  students  to  two  Important 
aspects  of  contemporary  literary  materials, 
they  read  Camus'  L'Etr anger  (the  Outcast) 
and  Samuel  Beckett's  play  "En  Attendant 
Godot"  (Waiting  for  Godot).  They  dis- 
cussed both  works  In  terms  of  Ideas  as  well 
as  in  terms  of  language,  tisage,  and  transla- 
tion. 

Afaf/iemafics 

In  the  currlcular  area  of  mathematics  the 
effort  to  arrive  at  distinctive  educational  ex- 
perience was  through  analysis.  Mathemat- 
ical aptitude,  exceptional  ability.  Is  chal- 
lenged not  so  much  in  learning  computations 
and  operations,  which  predominate  in  the 
tisual  school  mathematics,  but  in  under- 
standing the  rationale,  the  proofs  underly- 
ing such  operations.  The  transfer  value  of 
thla  approach  with  highly  competent  stu- 
dents Is  most  promising. 

Bertrand  Russell  has  said:  "Mathematics 
may  be  defined  as  the  subject  in  which  we 


never  know  what  we  are  talking  about  nor 
whether  what  we  are  saying  is  true."  Rus- 
sell was  saying  that  the  nature  of  naatbe- 
matlcs  Is  basically  a  study  of  the  valid  con- 
sequences of  consistent,  nonlnterpreted 
postulates. 

The  major  emphasis  In  mathematics  at  the 
Governor's  School  was  to  develop  students' 
appreciation  and  understanding  of  this  con- 
cept of  the  nature  of  mathematics.  At  the 
same  time,  an  attempt  was  made  to  help 
develop  the  students'  ability  to  work  com- 
fortably and  competently  within  such  a  sys- 
tem. It  would  be  extremely  difficult  for  a 
student  to  tuiderstand  or  appreciate  a  de- 
ductive approach  to  mathematics  without 
some  specific  areas  or  systems  within  which 
to  operate. 

The  first  major  area  studied  was  that  of 
sets,  both  from  an  Informal  viewpoint  and 
within  the  framework  of  a  formal  mathe- 
matical system.  After  the  students  had  be- 
come more  accustomed  to  nongeometrical 
proofs,  an  Investigation  was  made  Into  the 
logical  concepts,  underlying  proofs,  and 
mathematical  systems.  That  there  are  close 
relations  among  these  topics  Is  mathemati- 
cally Important:  a  set  Is  given  a  structure 
and  the  mathematician  Investigates  the  log- 
ical consequences  of  this  structure. 

In  keeping  with  the  belief  that  even  within 
a  strictly  deductive  concept  of  mathematics, 
proofs  are  not  automatic  but  rather  require 
unique  manners  of  approach,  students  were 
given  an  opportunity  to  use  their  Individual 
methods  and  ideas  by  proposing  probable 
theorems  In  mathematical  systems  and  by 
structuring  approaches  to  the  solution  and 
creation  of  mathematical  puzzles.  Each 
student  also  Investigated  some  problematic 
area  in  mathematics. 

Natural  science 

As  implied  in  the  singular  usage  "natural 
science,"  the  summer  program  sought  to  pro- 
vide Integrative  studies,  leading  the  student 
to  sense  the  "oneness" — similarities  and  In- 
terrelationships— among  all  the  particular 
natural  and  life  sciences  which  he  has  or  will 
study  In  school  and  college. 

Natural  science  study  was  concerned  with 
Investigations  which  contributed  to  the  stu- 
dent's knowledge  of  science  by  developing 
scientific  principles,  generalizations,  and  con- 
cepts. These  were  developed  by  a  discovery 
method  of  learning. 

This  method  Involves  the  use  of  problem - 
solving  situations  which  give  opportunities 
for  critical  analysis  and  thinking.  From 
these  problems  develop  the  principles  which 
describe  the  physical  world.  The  method  of 
learning  Is  primarily  Inductive,  which  per- 
mits the  student  to  Induce  from  specific  ob- 
servations larger  generalizations  describing 
how  matter  and  energy  behave. 

The  nattu-al  science  curriculum  did  not 
provide  experiences  In  particular  disciplines, 
such  as  chemistry,  physics,  or  biology,  but 
rather  provided  those  experiences  which  in- 
terrelated scientific  phenomena  within  the 
realm  of  both  physical  and  biological  sci- 
ences. 

The  specific  objectives  of  the  natural  sci- 
ence program  Included  (1)  development  of 
awareness  of  the  Importance  of  scientific 
methods  of  investigation;  (2)  cognizance  of 
the  role  that  science  and  early  scientists 
have  played  In  shaping  the  cotirse  of  our  so- 
ciety; (3)  development  of  awareness  of  the 
importance  of  careful  observation  and  metic- 
ulous recording  of  observation,  without  sug- 
gesting interpretation  of  these  observations; 
(4)  development  of  skills  and  techniques  in 
the  science  laboratory;  (6)  development  of 
abilities  in  recording  data  in  an  orderly  man- 
ner, making  and  labeling  graphs  correctly, 
and  reading  and  interpreting  graphs,  charts, 
and  tables;  (6)  providing  an  opportunity  to 
lend  recaity  to  theories,  laws,  descriptive 
facts,  and  abstract  ideas;  and  (7)   utilizing 
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imagination  and  laboratory  observations 
made  during  experimentation  to  help  turn 
these  abstractions   Into  reality. 

Suc:<il  science 

Among  several  objectives  in  this  division 
of  the  curriculum,  a  distinctive  effort  w.us 
made  to  Introduce  mid  explore  with  these 
apt  students  the  scientific  methods  lying  at 
the  base  of  subjects  like  economics,  soclf  ilogy. 
and  psychology.  Instead  of  the  usual  direct 
exposition  of  facts  and  principles  in  such 
subjects  as  these,  the  summer  protcram  aimed 
at  understanding  the  techniques  throui?h 
which  dependable  knowledge  of  these  sub- 
jects is  accumu;rtte<l 

Social  science  .students  v^ere  confronted 
with  a  three-prontjed  appruach  to  this  dis- 
cipline. By  spendlni?  ab<)\it  45  classnx^m 
hours  wltti  each  of  three  instructors,  stu- 
dents were  expt)sed  Uj  i  l  i  the  di.stlnctlve 
methodology  and  content  of  modt^rn  social 
scientific  thought  a-s  opp<^)sed  to  the  historical 
speciilatlve-evalu.itive  approaches:  i2i  fhe 
development  of  historical  thought,  with  an 
awareness  of  the  need  for  accuracy  m  his- 
torical Judgments,  development  of  self-dls- 
cipllno  toward  objectivity  m  re.search.  and 
understanding  the  interrelationships  among 
the  several  aspects  of  '.he  s. x-ial  .sciences  and 
the  Impact  of  each  upon  -he  whole,  and  i3) 
the  study  of  philosophical  thought  with  an 
attempt  to  discern  the  Inriufr.ce  if  ideas  and 
attitudes  upon  man's  way  of  life 

In  the  study  of  s<jclal  .scientific  thought. 
students  establl.shed  a  relationship  between 
scientific  thinking  m  i?eneral  and  the  scien- 
tific method  of  the  study  of  human  behavior 
In  particular,  students  were  encouraged  to 
distinguish  analy'lcally  among  the  various 
forms  of  discourse  and  to  acquaint  them.-,elves 
with  the  explanaton,-  framework  of  the  s.xial 
sciences  rather  than  the  normative,  descrip- 
tive, prescriptive,  and  predictive  frameworks 
of  other  disciplines  in  the  humanities.  Em- 
phasis was  placed  on  the  correlation  of  vari- 
ables rather  than  on  absolute  casual  re- 
lationsbip>s. 

In  their  exposure  to  the  more  traditional 
historical  approach,  students  learned  about 
the    historian's    research    t«ToIs.    problems   of 
Interpretation,    historical    trends    and    their 
meanings,  the  problematic  appr^^ach   to  his- 
torical Investigation,   the  Impact  of  the  cre- 
ative arts  on  history,  religion,  and  ethics  In 
civilized  society,  and  looked  at  the  pre.sent  aa 
tomorrows  history      In  the  philosophical  ap- 
proach to  history    students  searched  for  the 
main  Ideas  In   phllrjfiophlcal.   scientific,  and 
religious    thought,    in    the   arts.    In    political 
theories  and  practices,  and  In  the  stx-lal  In- 
stitutions of  several  perl.xJs  of  history 
Art 
The  art  curriculum  offered   talented  stu- 
dents the  opportunity  to  explore  and  create 
within   the   visual    arts   area      Artistic   con- 
cepts    and      philosophies      were     examined 
Students  worked  9   hours  a  week  in   an  or- 
ganized   painting    cla.ss    and     on    their    own 
Initiative,     many     hours     outside     of     clasps 
Various    approaches    and    techniques    which 
allow  for  experimenting  and   for  developing 
a   greater   consciousness   of    the   lndlvldu;ir<! 
skills  were  demonstrated  and  cissigned      The 
work  was  primarily  m  oils  and  water  colors, 
with  both  directed  and  free  use  of  subjects 
and    styles.      The    emphasis    was    not    upon 
various  painting  media  but  on  the  vast  scope 
of  a  few.    This  restriction  wtus  meant  to  focus 
the  studenfs  growth  on  the  inner  artist  and 
to  eliminate  the  tlme-con.suming  practice  of 
new    technical    discoveries    with    which    the 
talented  Individual    m.iv   eventually  experi- 
ment by  himself 

Public  exhibits  made  It  possible  for  stu- 
dents to  learn  an  important  part  of  the 
profession — coming  In  contact  with  the 
public  and  its  responses  Six  hours  a  week 
was  devoted  to  drawing  in  pencil,  charcoal. 
Ink.  or  chalks,   with  controlled  exercises   to 
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expand  and  sharpen  ways  of  Interpreting 
what  one  sees,  thinks,  feels,  or  Ima^jUies. 
Pupils  studied  the  underlying  theories  of  the 
plastic  .irts.  which  reflect  and  Indicate  the 
many  facets  of  man's  cultural  heritage  This 
study  wa^  formally  conducted  for  4  hours  a 
week  In  general  art  history,  presented 
through  visual  aids,  lectures,  and  student  re- 
search reports. 

Thnjugh  weekly  critiques,  the  students  and 
instructor  shared  In  evalu.iting  each  stu- 
dent's work  In  relationship  to  the  artist  In- 
formality and  freedom  were  the  keynotes  of 
these  frank  discussions  directed  toward  con- 
structive and  valid  criticism. 

C ft  oral  mustc 
The  development  of  acute  awsrMMH  of 
style.  Interpreutlon.  musicianship,  and  tech- 
nical discipline  Is.  of  course,  a  major  con- 
cern of  the  musician.  These  and  other 
goals  -such  as  improving  vocal  technique, 
self  and  peer  discipline,  poise  and  confidence 
in  public  appearance-  -emerge  In  structured 
activities  In  which  the  student  strives  to  be- 
come Individually  productive  in  a  group 
situation. 

In  the  study  of  choral  music,  textual  as 
well  as  musical  aspect*  must  be  given  con- 
sideration It  Is  through  this  union  of  litera- 
ture .ind  music  that  the  student  may  experi- 
ence the  documented  history  of  clvUlZiitlon, 
ranging  from  simple  folklore  through  soclo- 
politlciil  development  to  the  most  sensitive 
expressions  of  the  Inner  world  of  man 

The  niethod  of  study  for  performance-  re- 
creating the  spirit  or  intent  of  the  composers 
thought  Instead  of  analytic  preoccupations — 
allows  instinctive  a^similutlon  of  essentliilly 
abstract  and  symbolic  ideas. 

With  a  group  of  Governor's  School  stu- 
dents, an  extensive  range  of  materials  offered 
many  opportunities  In  the  diversity  of  styles. 
perl(xls.  cultures,  religions,  phllueophles.  and 
languages. 

Performance  In  weekly  public  concerts  In- 
volved the  perception  of  enduring  values  of 
esthetics,  good  Uste.  appreciation  of  legiti- 
mate musical  literature  for  all  media,  and  a 
sympathetic  understanding  of  all  artistic  en- 
deavor This  perception  enabled  the  stu- 
dents to  expand  their  knowledge  and  Insight 
as  far  as  the  mind  and  Imagination  per- 
mitted the  central  purpose  of  the  liberal 
arts. 

Iristrumerital  music  and  piano 
The  primary  goal  for  Instrumental  music 
students  was  to  make  them  better  musi- 
cians As  In  all  the  performing  arts  areas. 
Instrumental  music  students  were  ct)n- 
cerned  with  20th  century  culture  In  ways 
designed  to  make  them  outstanding  contrib- 
utors to  It 

Meaning,  understanding,  emotions,  and 
sense  of  beauty  were  all  enhanced  by  a 
knowledge  of  underlying  theory  of  great 
composers  and  the  history  of  the  cultiirea 
which  have  resulted  In  the  musical  arts  of 
today 

Students  explored,  discovered,  amplified, 
and  refined  their  talents — each  In  accord- 
ance with  his  own  Individual  ability  They 
were  ca.'efully  directed  In  large  ensembles 
I  symphony  orchestra,  string  orchestra,  brass 
ensemble.  wocxlwlnd  ensemhlfs.  concert 
band,  dance  band  i .  in  small  ensembles 
I  string,  wind,  percussion  dueta.  trios,  qu.ir- 
tets  and  double  quartets i,  and  In  solo  ac- 
tivities (private  study,  solo  performances  In 
recitals,  solo  performance  with  orchestra). 

In  their  theoretical  studies,  students  re- 
ceived Instruction  In  basic  music  theory, 
harmony,  cnmp<38itlon.  and  special  lectures 
on  various  phases  of  music.  Including  history 
and  literature  In  pinno.  the  class  was  led 
to  discover  strurturnl  relationships  In  the 
music  at  hand  and  then  to  demonstrate  the 
implications  for  slgTilficant  performance 
through  this  knowledtre  For  Individual  les- 
sons, students  prepared  work.<i  appropriate 
to    their    Individual    musical    and    technical 


development;    and   they   were   instructsd  . 
{irlnclples    of    musical    and    technical    nJ* 
formance  and  efficient  pr.actlce  technlquaT" 
Drama 

Drama  students  were  Introduced  to  worth 
while  dramatic  literature  and  to  a  surrev  oi 
the    historical    development    of    the   theaJ 

In  HtidUlon,  studcnt-s  through  cla^^s  ex/ 
clses  in  pantomlne  and  Improvi.satlon.  ^Jr. 
lntro.iuced  to  ba.sic  acting  techniques  to  hehn 
them  comprehend  mentiillv.  emotionalh 
and  creatively  the  particular  characterla 
tlons  they  were  striving  to  achieve  Thi, 
of  course,  meant  that  students  were  con' 
fronted  by  at  least  one  ex.imple  of  each  of 
the  types  of  dramatic  literature  and  style* 
of  acting  In  the  same  .sen-e.  they  en- 
countere<l  the  variou.s  te-hnlc.il  iuspecta  of 
the  theater  through  reading.  dl.scus.siun  and 
practical  application 

Through  actual  productions  they  applied 
what  they  learned  In  class  and  develope<l  a 
critical  approach  to  drama.  Students  per- 
formed Shakespeare's  "Twelfth  NU'hf  and 
portions  of  the  following  plays  '  Electra " 
by  Euripides;  "The  Doctor  In  Spite  of  Him- 
self."  by  MoUere;  "Ka.si  Lvnne "  adiiptwl 
from  a  novel  by  Mrs  Henry  Wood;  "The  Im- 
portiince  of  Belm?  Earnest."  by  Oscar  Wilde 
and     Rhinoceros,"  by  lonesco. 

Dance 

An  attempt  wx'i  made  to  .suirgest  to  the 
student  dancers  the  depth  and  breadth  of 
dance  Intnxluctlons  to  various  movement 
styles  were  offered,  as  well  as  historical  and 
theoretical  materials 

Achievement  as  a  performing  artist  In 
movement  as  a  dancer  requires  approxi- 
mately 10  years  of  'nten.'^lve  and  academical- 
ly accurate  tralnlnR  Pew  studont-s  had  thU 
experience,  background,  and  training  For 
this  reason,  the  summers  work  was  pri- 
marily in  the  area  i_>f  corrective  exerci.se  for 
P'lstural  problems,  body  allnement.  and 
placement  thro\ik;h  ballet  training,  modem 
dance,  and  Jazz  techniques 

The  summer's  program  .serve<^l  a.s  an  In- 
centive to  student  dancers  who  desire  to  cul- 
tivate their  t,ilcnt.s  Emph;i.si.s  wa.s  placed 
on  theater  and  dance  disciplines  which 
might  have  practical  application  to  dally 
living  These  dance  student-s.  as  potentUl 
members  of  the  audience  and  possibly  ai 
dance  teachers,  benefited  from  a  greater 
awareness  of  the  scope  of  dance  and  will 
bring  Intelligent  discernment  to  their  con- 
tacts with  dance  through  the  coming  year* 

Instruction  Included  c(jrrectlon  and  in- 
struction in  posture  and  body  placement 
basic  coordinations  fundamentals  of  aca- 
demic ballet  technique.  Introduction  to 
modern  dance  techi:lque.  fundamentals  of 
Jazz  technique,  rehearsals  of  repertory  for 
.scheduled  performances.  r6.sume  of  dance 
history  and  recent  trends,  and  fundamental! 
of  stage  lighting  and  scenery 

Ei<ientuil  ideas 

The  essential  Idea^  program  was  designed 
to  meet  the  need  In  sciences  for  more  empha- 
sis on  theory  (pure  science) :  the  need  In  In- 
ternational diplomacy  for  phll'wu'phlcally 
trained  leaders  capable  of  understar.rllnii  and 
Interpreting  warring  Ideologies  and  theorlM 
which  give  direction  and  meaning  to  [-leoples' 
pr.u.tlcal  {xilitlcal  maneuvers;  the  need  In  all 
areas  for  unifying  theoretical  studies  to 
bridge  the  gap  of  fragmentation  caused  by 
overspeclaliz.itlon.  so  as  to  bring  our  best 
thought  to  bear  upon  overall  basic  problem* 
of  humanity. 

Ti:e  purpose  then,  rif  the  program  of  es- 
sential Ideas  was  an  experimental  attempt  to 
find  wavs  to  meet  the  abf)ye  needs:  'U  W 
Convince  our  gifted  youth  of  the  present  com- 
pelling Importance  of  theory  In  solving  world 
problems  in  all  areas,  i2i  to  stimulate  Inter- 
est In  the  basic  Ideas  perennially  Important 
to  all  areas  of  human  thought;    (3)   to  fur- 
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aUli  background  for  such  theoretic  thinking 
uy  familiarizing  pupils  with  some  of  the  great 
Ideas  of  our  Western  philosophical  tradition. 
To  realize  these  purposes,  study  of  essen- 
tial Ideas  In  the  writings  of  philosophers,  his- 
torians, scientists,  poets,  and  playwrights  was 
pursued  In  heterogeneous  classes  of  pupils 
from  ftH  specialties  For  the  program  of  the 
arst  sununer  school,  four  esFential  Ideas  were 
jtudled  during  Intervals  of  2  weeks  for  each: 
learning  ;an.:uaL:e,  art.  Justice.  Readings 
from  the  preat  books  formed  the  basis  of 
class  discussion  and  individual  exploration. 

Recreation 

TTiere  was  time  for  play  as  well  as  for  work 
»t  the  Governor's  School.  The  recreation 
faculty  ofTered  students  a  broad  program  in- 
cluding basketball  and  Softball  tournaments 
for  both  boys  and  girls,  swimming,  tennis, 
ping  pong,  tramjxiline.  archery,  fencing,  and 

golf 

.\mong  .students  at  the  school  there  were  a 
number  of  varsity  athletes  in  football,  bas- 
letball.  bafebidl.  swimming,  and  others. 

An  evening  recreational  program  Included 
dances.  di.scu.s.sion  groups  In  subjects  ranging 
from  astronomy  to  music,  and  Informal  song- 
fe«ts  around  the  piano.  In  the  student 
lounge  pupils  watched  television,  danced, 
lallEfd,  or  played  bridge.  Many  leisure  hours 
were  spent  In  the  Salem  College  library  or 
on  the  quaint,  tree-shaded  Salem  campus  in 
quiet  conver.salion  or  contemplation. 

Forma!  evening  programs — lectures,  con- 
cert*, dramatic  and  dance  productions,  and 
irt  exhiblt.s  provided  stimulating  entertain- 
ment as  well  ius  being  an  Integral  part  of  the 
jrhool's  curriculum. 

Research 

The  success  of  the  Governor's  School  de- 
pends nn  Us  students:  therefore,  it  was  im- 
portant to  have  some  ways  of  finding  out 
what  they  were  like.  What  were  the  char- 
icterlstic.s  ,,f  these  selected  gifted  and  talent- 
ed .students;^ 

To  un.swer  this  question,  an  extensive 
battery  of  tests  was  administered  to  all 
5tudent,s.  Most  of  the  tests  were  standard 
psychometric  Instruments,  but  some  of  them 
were  designed  e-speclally  for  the  students. 
The  battery  covered  all  the  major  areas  of 
personality  creativity.  Intellectual  efBciency, 
value  systems,  self-concept,  emotional  sta- 
bility and  vocational  Interests.  Some  of  the 
special  tests  were  aimed  at  the  students'  at- 
tlfude  toward  the  school— particularly  the 
curriculum  and  the  classroom  experiences. 

By  analyzing  the.se  data,  some  practical 
decisions  can  be  made  about  the  method 
of  selecting  students  and  the  appropriate- 
ness and  .suitability  of  the  curriculum.  Any 
indications  for  Improvements  can  be  evalu- 
»t*d  and  Instituted  in  the  future.  The  two- 
man  research  team  organized  the  data  col- 
lected .so  that  followup  studies  can  be  car- 
ried out 

The  cjuestlons  to  be  answered  are  the  fol- 
lowing What  happens  to  the  student  after 
leaving  the  school ''  Can  this  descriptive 
dati  be  used  for  predictive  purposes  so  that 
the  studfiit  m.iy  have  some  guidance  In  plan- 
"ing  his  future  career?  A  number  of  studies 
with  Similar  alms  have  been  carried  out  or 
are  no'A  underway.  The  research  team  at- 
tempted to  utilize  some  of  the  same  test  in- 
struments so  that  results  may  be  comparable. 

Rese.irchers  also  hope  to  contribute  to 
Pfrs<n:iilty  theory.  Most  of  the  current 
theories  have  developed  out  of  clinical  work 
iT.d  h.ive  emphiislzed  pathology  and  mal- 
Mljustment  Researchers  at  the  Governor's 
School  believe  the  jxisltlve  and  favorable 
aspects  of  per.sonallty  should  be  stressed  and 
new  method.s  of  conceptualization  should  be 
developed  In  particular,  the  concept  of 
weatlvlty  and  Its  relation  to  the  concept  of 
ictelUgence  needs  reexamination  in  the  light 
'>f  systfin.itlc  data  gathered  on  a  large  group 
of  gifted   and    talented   students.     Some  of 


these  analyses  can  be  made  between  the  two 
major  areas,  academic  and  performing  arts; 
others  will  focus  on  differences  within  spe- 
cific areas,  such  as  instrumental  music  and 
mathematics. 

Each  student,  by  contributing  his  time  and 
energy  to  the  psychological  assessment  proce- 
dures, has  aided  the  school  practically  and 
has  helped  to  advance  the  science  of  p>sychol- 

ogy. 

All  the  material  gathered  here  will  be  kept 
confidential,  and  no  Individual  results  will 
be  made  public.  The  tests  will  be  identified 
by  code  numbers  assigned  to  assure  anonym- 
ity of  all  of  the  students.  Group  data  will 
be  published  In  appropriate  scientific  and 
scholarly  Journals  as  the  analyses  are  com- 
pleted. 

BOARD    OF    GOVERNORS 

Henry  H.  Ramm.  chairman. 

Executive  committee:  Virgil  Ward,  J.  E. 
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Natural  science:  Norfleet  Jarrell,  James  P. 
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chael Lewis,  Jean  Decker. 
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Lean Mitchell,  Jivan  Tablbian,  Preston  H. 
Epps. 

Art:  Ralford  Porter. 

Dance:  Richard  Englund,  Henley  Haslam, 
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Choral:   William  Waters,  Marge  Boston. 

Piano:  Clemens  Sandresky. 

Drama:  Albert  Gordon,  Millard  McDonald. 

Instrumental:  Charles  DeLaney,  Robert 
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Librarian:  Anna  Cooper. 

Counselors:  J.  R.  Gregory,  Mrs.  J.  R.  Greg- 
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Henry  H.  Ramm,  chairman,  board  of  gov- 
ernors, the  Governor's  School  of  North  Caro- 
line: "To  instill  and  cultivate  critical 
thought;  to  Inspire  the  desire  for  deeper  and 
more  significant  learning;  to  develop  talents, 
Intellectual  and  artistic;  to  encourage  indi- 
vidual expression  and  initiative — these  are 
the  goals  of  the  Governor's  School.  In 
striving  for  these  goals,  we  hope  that  not 
only  the  students  involved  will  benefit,  but 
also  the  whole  educational  process  and  all 
society." 

The  Governor's  School  of  North  Carolina  : 
A  Summer  Program  for  Guttid  High 
School  Students  in  Residence  at  Salem 
College,  Winston -Salem,  N.C. 

an  overview  of  the  project 

The  Governor's  School  of  North  Carolina 
is  an  8-week  residential  summer  program 
for  highly  gifted  secondary  school  students 
selected  from  local  schools  across  the  State. 
The  program  Includes  educational  opportu- 
nities in  the  principal  academic  subject 
areas  and  In  the  fine  and  performing  arts. 
The  studies  offered  are  planned  to  enrich 
and  supplement  the  usual  provisions  bf  the 
local  school,  rather  than  to  advance  the  stu- 
dent within  established  subject  matter 
sequences.  The  curricultun  is  purposefully 
different.  In  an  attempt  to  prepare  more  ade- 


quately these  promising  youth  for  personally 
satisfying  careers  of  leadership  and  service  in 
those  walks  of  life  in  which  they  are  emi- 
nently capable.  The  special  emphasis  re- 
lates to  the  democratic  concern  for  individ- 
ual fulfillment  and  to  the  problem  of  en- 
hancing human  resources  in  the  State,  Na- 
tion and  world  community. 

The  project  was  initiated  In  the  office  of 
the  Governor.  Financial  support  for  opera- 
tion during  the  summers  of  1963,  1964,  and 
1965  has  been  provided  by  a  substantial 
grant  from  the  Carnegie  Foundation  of  New 
York  and  other  grants  from  business  and 
foundation  leaders  in  Winston-Salem,  N.C. 
The  program  is  under  the  administration 
of  the  State  board  of  education,  a  special 
12-man  governing  board  for  the  school,  an 
advisory  committee  and  an  administrative 
staff,  being  authorized  to  conduct  the  proj- 
ect. Special  consultants  are  retained  in  ad- 
dition to  the  staff  for  various  phases  of  the 
whole  endeavor. 

The  school  will  operate  during  the  sum- 
mer of  1964  on  the  campus  of  Salem  College, 
Winston-Salem,  N.C,  from  June  10  to  July 
31.  All  the  facilities  of  the  college  and  the 
academy  have  been  made  available.  Some 
400  boys  and  girls  from  rising  Junior  and 
senior  classes  are  selected  on  the  basis  of 
superior  ability  in  some  academic  area  or  a 
high  degree  of  talent  in  one  of  the  arte. 
Nomination  quotas  according  to  school 
population  are  filled  by  local  school  au- 
thorities; State-level  screening  and  audition 
teams  select  from  community  nominees 
those  young  people  apparently  demonstrat- 
ing greatest  talent  in  the  arts.  Tuition, 
room,  board,  instructional  supplies,  and 
books  are  furnished,  with  travel  and  per- 
sonal expenses  only  provided  by  the  student. 

The  school  is  free  of  the  usual  require- 
ments for  local  school  programs.  Unit  credit 
is  not  offered,  nor  is  accelerated  progress 
through  the  regular  grades.  Rather  than 
aiming  toward  what  increasing  nvunbers  of 
local  schools  are  doing  within  the  framework 
of  established  curriculums  and  procedures, 
the  Governor's  School  is  deliberately  explora- 
tory and  experimental,  taking  advantage  of 
Imaginative  educational  thought,  sound  theo- 
ries concerning  individual  differences,  and 
promising  frontier  practices  for  gifted  chil- 
dren everywhere. 

Offerings  are  provided  in  the  humanities 
(English,  foreign  language),  mathematics, 
social  science,  natural  science,  painting, 
dance,  drama,  and  music  (vocal  and  instru- 
mental). Each  student  is  chosen  on  the 
basis  of  aptitude  and  interest  in  one  major 
area,  where  his  summer  study  is  to  be  con- 
centrated. Additional  studies  provide  oppor- 
tunity for  general  Intellectual  development. 
Stimulating  extra  class  opportunities  such  as 
recitals  and  dramatic  performances  (peer 
group  and  professional),  unusual  cinema, 
significant  and  timely  lectures,  recitals,  and 
exhibits  also  are  made  available.  Varied  In- 
structional methods,  broadened  contact  with 
similarly  able  and  promising  young  people 
throughout  the  State,  diverse  opportunities 
for  Individual  research  and  study — all  this 
within  the  context  of  an  experimental  school 
setting,  and  under  the  supervision  of  the  best 
qualified  staff  available — make  this  educa- 
tional opportunity  for  bright  and  talented 
boys  and  girls  as  distinctive  as  it  needs  to  be 
in  order  to  involve  their  exceptional  capaci- 
ties for  learning  and  performing,  and  to  pre- 
pare them  for  mainly  atypical  lifelong  ca- 
reers in  the  arts,  the  sciences,  or  the  pro- 
fessions. 

A  staff  of  approximately  25  to  30  persons 
is  being  developed  for  the  various  currlcular 
areas.  As  with  the  students,  ability,  inter- 
est, and  willingness  to  engage  in  demanding 
and  unusual  work  governs  the  choice  of  these 
Instructors.  While  a  number  of  persons 
from  outside  the  State  have  been  sought  for 
sf)ecific   competencies,   the   majority  of  the 
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Inatructon  will  be  among  the  best  qualified 
available  In  the  public  and  private  schools  of 
North  Carolina. 

In  svunm&ry,  the  objectives  of  the  Gover- 
nor's school  are  as  follows 

1.  To  provide  for  selected  students  distinc- 
tive and  properly  financed  educational  ex- 
periences that  relate  to  their  promising  tal- 
ents, hoping  thereby  to  attain  both  increased 
self-realization  for  the  individuals,  and  gain 
for  society  through  the  frulta  of  their  dis- 
tinctive labor. 

2.  To  search  out  and  establish  In  this  un- 
restricted setting  currlcular  substance  and 
Instructional  procedures  which  will  provide 
a  training  ground  for  prospective  teachers 
of  the  gifted,  and  stimulate  local  school  per- 
sonnel to  provide  more  adequately  for  these 
young  people  In  the  general  school  pro(?ram. 

The  3-year  project  period  Is  Intended  to 
allow  for  experimentation  and  development 
so  that  the  worth  of  contlnuln,<  such  .ipeclal 
efforts  toward  differential  educath^n  for 
gifted  and  talented  youth  can  be  fairly 
appraised. 


[Prom  the  Carnestle  Corp    of  New   York 
Quarterly   January  19641 

The    Governors    Sc'hool 

In  1799  Thomas  Jefferson  Introduced  a  bill 
for  educational  reform  In  Virginia.  If  It 
had  been  passed,  which  It  was  not.  It  would 
have  provided,  first,  free  elementary  ed'.ica- 
tlon  for  all  cltlzen.s.  Then  more  advanced 
education  was  to  be  provided  for  .^  carefully 
selected,  highly  talented  group  through  a 
series  of  residential  schools 

"The  general  objects  of  this  law  are  to 
provide  an  education  adapted  to  the  years, 
to  the  capacity,  and  the  condition  of  every 
one,  and  directed  to  their  freednm  and  hap- 
piness," Jefferson  wrote  But  his  dream  of 
free  elementary  education  did  not  come  true 
until  about  the  middle  of  the  19th  century 
And  It  was  not  until  last  summer  that  a 
residential  school  fur  talented  youngsters. 
operated  under  the  au.splces  of  a  State  gov- 
ernment, came  Into  being  It  was  not  In 
Jefferson's  beloved  Virglni.i,  but  In  its  neigh- 
bor to  the  south.  North  Carolina 

Called  the  Governors  School  for  Terry 
Sanford.  the  States  educatlon-mlnded  Gov- 
ernor, It  was  the  brainchild  of  his  special 
assistant,  John  Ehle.  novelist  and  former 
university  professor  The  .school  enrolled  400 
highly  talented  public  school  children  from 
85  North  Carolina  counties,  ranging  from  the 
desolate  beaches  of  the  east,  through  .scratchy 
tobacco  land,  to  the  Indastrlallzed  central 
area,  to  the  rocky  hills  of  the  west.  The 
youngsters,  split  50  50  boys  and  girls  and 
on  the  same  ratio  between  fall  term  Juniors 
and  seniors,  came  fr'->m  major  cities  and  tiny 
hamlets,  from  wealthy  p.\rents  and  families 
on  public  welfare,  from  white  and  Negro  high 
schools.  (There  h.os  been  little  public  school 
desegregation  so  far  In  North  Carolina,  but 
the  school  was  Integrated,  with  30  Negro 
students  and  one  Negro  faculty  member  i 

For  8  weeks  through  the  damp  warrnth 
(sometimes  sweltering  heat)  of  a  southern 
summer,  the  students  worked  a  lot.  plaved 
a  lot,  ate  a  lot,  and  slept  a  little  on  the  56- 
acre  campus  of  Salem  College  In  Winston- 
Salem,  leased  to  the  school  Something  of 
a  historical  landmark  Itself  (one  of  the 
buildings  still  In  use  dates  from  1785).  the 
college  la  located  In  the  heart  of  Old  Salem, 
a  Moravian  settlement  founded  In  1766  Old 
Salem  Is  now  being  restored  to  resemble  Its 
appearance  prior  to  1820  The  campus  looks 
like  everyone's  mental  picture  of  a  southern 
college:  comfortable  brick  buildings  In  co- 
lonial style  scattered  on  rolling  lawns  shaded 
by  magnificent  trees. 

North  Carolina  la  a  very  education-con- 
scious State.  It  allocates  a  higher  propor- 
tion of  its  budget  for  educational  purposes 
than  do  4<J  other  States,  and   the  Governor 


has  been  able  to  elicit  .^tning  legislative  sup- 
port for  a  variety  of  educational   programs 

One  major  educational  problem.  In  North 
Car  )llna  as  elsewhere.  Is  what  to  do  for  the 
very  gifted,  say  the  t<>p  1  to  2  percent  of  the 
student  piipulatlon. 

So  Uttle  attention  has  been  paid  to  the 
problem  until  recently  that  there  is  little 
agreenaent  on  the  details  of  how  this  highly 
talented  group  should  be  educated  Every- 
one di^es  agree,  however,  that  exceptional 
students  ne*Kl  exceptional  teat-hers,  much 
time,    and   g>»d   equipment   and    facilities 

Mr  Ehle's  Idea  was  that  a  li>glcal  way  to 
provide  such  teachers,  facilities,  and  time 
was  to  have  the  State  board  of  education 
run  a  residential  summer  school  for  highly 
Uilented  students  from  all  over  the  State 
Talent  was  to  Include  skill  In  the  perfonnlnn? 
art,s  as  well  as  aptitude  f  :ir  academic  studies 

FINDING    THE    rUNDS 

Ha.  Ing  enlisted  the  entliushtstlc  support 
■•f  the  SlA*<»  board  of  education.  Governor 
.S<inf<»rd  appr')ached  Carnegie  Corp  f':ir  a 
grant  to  cover  one-half  the  ctjet  of  running 
the  school  for  three  simimers,  the  reet  he 
undertook  to  raise  from  businesses  and  foun- 
dations In  the  Wm.ston-Salem  area  I  Rumor 
ha.s  It  that  he  reused  the  latter  amount  In 
10  minutes  at  a  luncheon.  It  t<M)k  him  hjnger 
to  »jet  the  original  grant  fr  >ni  Carnegie  i 
J(«eph  M  Johnston  was  named  superintend- 
ent of  the  school.  C  Douglas  Carter,  pm- 
gram  director,  and  Virgil  M  Ward,  chairman 
of  the  school's  executive  c«;>nunltte«  and 
project  coordinator 

Once  the  funds  were  In  hand,  action  went 
forward  on  several  fronts  planning  the  8- 
week  program,  arranging  the  Innumerable 
administrative  and  lot^istlc  details  of  such 
an,  open\tlon.  arid  selecting  the  student  body 
FYr>m  IRO.OOO  rising  Juniors  and  seniors  In 
the  State,  only  400  could  be  chosen  The 
140  In  the  perf  >rmlng  arts  i  music,  art.  dance, 
and  drsima  i  were  chosen  on  the  basis  of  audi- 
tions held  froni  one  end  (.>f  the  State  to  the 
other  'Program  Director  Carter  said,  "We 
had  300  pianists  alone  apply  i  The  260  In 
academic  fields  were  selected  from  nomina- 
tions by  their  school  superlntendent-s.  their 
nominations  in  turn  having  been  made  on  a 
combination  of  student  IQ  scores,  teachers' 
ratings,  and  number  of  courses  taken  in  a 
given  area  Due  care  was  taken  to  guard 
against  the  exclusion  of  culturally  deprived 
students  wh'vse  Intelligence  might  not  be 
fully  revealed  by  conventl'jnal  tests. 

By  the  time  the  400  arrived  on  campus  In 
June,  a  faculty  nf  27  had  been  recruited 
from  colleges  and  hli?h  s^^h'Kils  thrfiughout 
North  Carolina  and  other  States:  thev 
raided  from  very  yuiriK  ?'>  past  middle  tx^e. 
and  added  up  to  a  striking  variety  of  talents, 
backgrounds,   and   regional   accents 

Befrire  the  youngsters  had  time  to  be 
homesick,  they  were  plunged  into  a  dizzying 
round  of  classes,  seminars  attendance  at  or 
performance  In  musical  or  dram.itlc  produc- 
tions, and  lectures  by  dlstlngulshe<l  ou'slde 
sp«>akers  plus  sports  and  Inform  il  entertain- 
ment The  staff  thought  i  one  .suspei-'-s  they 
hoped)  that  the  .students'  enerttv  would  flu*? 
Just  a  little  as  time  went  on,  lnste;id  It 
seemed  to  mount,  and  If  a  sympathetic  ob- 
.server  mav  be  allowed  a  frank  comment,  by 
»he  end  of  the  ."lesslon  the  only  people  who 
I(x>ked  any  the  worse  for  wear  were  the 
faculty  and  staff 

PtJ^NNING    THE    PROGRAM 

For  3  hours  each  morning  5  days  a  week, 
each  student  attended  a  seminar  In  his 
major  subject  English,  foreign  languages, 
mathematics,  social  science,  or  natural 
sciences  on  the  academic  side,  painting, 
drama,  dance,  or  music  In  the  performing 
arts  By  the  end  of  the  session  each  had 
completed  the  equivalent  of  a  year's  work  In 
his  subject  But  the  object  of  the  program 
was  to  supplement,  not  supplant,  the  work 
students  would  receive  In  their  reguhir  high 


schools  Hence  in  EiigUsh  and  French  Uta 
students  studied  structural  linguistics  u 
well  as  great  themes  In  literature;  in 
mathematics  they  were  Introduced'  to 
probability  theory  and  statistics;  the  science 
course  was  a  combination  of  biology  im 
chemistry  Throughout,  the  emphasis  ««• 
on  Independent  study  and  research  projecti 
In  the  academic  divisions  and  on  Indlvldmj 
Improvement  of  performance  In  the  art* 
divisions 

By  the  end  of  the  first  week.  Instrumental 
music  students  had  been  formed  Into  a  aym. 
phony  orchestra,  string  orchestra,  string  en- 
sembles, chiunber  music  groups,  and  a  con- 
cert band  A  4l-volce  chorus  was  acclaimed 
by  llster:ers  as  sounding  like  141  voices. 

Taao  afterncxjns  each  week  all  student* 
p,u"tlclpated  In  seminars  on  essential  Ideaa 
biused  on  the  great  books  'Suggested  read- 
ings"— and  many  students  took  the  sugges- 
tions seriously  ranged  from  Sophocles  to 
Oliver  Wendell  Holmes.  Jr  ,  from  Hobbes  to 
Voltaire,  Plato  to  Kafka.  Thomas  Aqulnu 
to  John  Stuart   Mill 

III  addition  to  the  major  .subject  and  great 
Ideas  seminars,  each  student  spent  sevemi 
hours  each  week  studying  a  second  subject 
of  p.irtlcular  Interest  to  him  -perhaps  mu- 
sic for  a  science  major,  English  for  ao  art 
student  P^very  evening  there  wiis  some  kind 
of  musical  or  dramatic  or  dance  production, 
staged  either  at  the  college  or  In  Winston- 
Salem's  fine  modern  community  center 
There  were  student  recitals,  symphony  pro- 
ductions, full  plays,  ballet  and  modern  dance 
prcKluctlons.  excerpts  from  plays,  and  some 
student -written  sequences 

Outside  speakers,  conductors,  and  artUU 
added  to  the  sessions  Mrs  Enrico  Perm! 
spent  several  days  on  campus,  working  with 
the  science  students  and  giving  talks  to  the 
entire  student  body  Secretary  of  Commerce 
Luther  Hodges,  former  Governor  of  North 
Carolina,  spoke  to  the  group  on  the  eve  of 
the  Fourth  of  July  Other  Informul  sesslonj 
opened  new  fields  and  bro.idened  horizon* 
for  many  of  the  youngsters  One  bright 
young  science  student  had  for  ye:irs  had  hU 
heart  set  on  going  to  a  technological  In- 
stitute, but  after  a  lively  deb.ite  among  fire 
professors  from  nearby  Wake  Forest  College 
he  changed  his  plans  Now  he  Is  aiming 
for  a  good  liberal  arts  college  for  the  flrrt 
4  years,  and  hopes  to  go  on  to  a  university 
or  technological  Institute  for  graduate  work 
In  science 

Tliere  were  no  formal  homework  assign- 
ments given  durliiR  the  summer  (although 
It  was  necessary  U)  open  the  library  evert 
night,  contrary  to  original  plans,  becauie 
the  students  demanded  It)  and  no  tests  for 
the  courses  That  doesn't  mean  that  the 
students  weren't  tested  at  all:  a  resident  body 
of  400  Klft.ed  students  pre.sents  an  IrresUt- 
Ible  temputlon  to  psychologists  And.  of 
course  the  entire  school  Is  an  experiment: 
one  of  I's  purposes  Is  to  try  to  find  out  more 
about  gifted  children  and  how  best  to  edu- 
cate them  Consequently  the  youngiters 
took  a  number  of  tests  of  personality,  In- 
terest, creativity,  and  aptitude.  Preliminary 
findings  show  the  wide  range  In  all  these 
aspects  of  behavior  that  would  be  expected 
Neat  clusters  are  found,  showing  those  in 
the  performing  arts  to  be  particularly  high 
In  measures  of  creativity,  those  In  the  •«•• 
demic  areas  especially  hlch  In  tests  of  verbsl 
Intelligence  Tlie  research,  under  the  direc- 
tion of  a  professor  of  psychology  at  the 
University  of  North  Carolina,  will  be  carried 
on  during  the  two  additional  summers  the 
school  Is  now  scheduled  to  run  (Oover- 
nor  Sanford  Intends  later  to  Include  ths 
school  In  the  State's  education  budget.) 

As  for  what  the  school  experience  mean' 
to  the  Individual  youngsters,  only  time  will 
tell.  Some  things  seem  apparent  even  now. 
one  of  them  being  that  they  liked  It  Tbey 
said  so.  they  acted  so.  and  toward  the  end 
of    the    session    they    pretty    well   proved  It 
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All  were  given  a  questlotinaire  asking  if 
tbey  thought  future  sessions  should  be  of 
•  7  or  6  weeks  duration.  Only  4  of  the 
400  ssked  for  shorter  than  8  weeks;   most 

of  the  others  (even  though  there  was  no  in- 
vitation to  comment)  wrote  In  that  they 
would  prefer  longer  than  8  weeks. 

Another  thing  that  seemed  apparent,  at 
least  to  observers,  was  that  It  was  a  good 
tiing  for  the  individual  youngsters  to  be 
jjirown  together  with  all  sorte  of  others, 
of  different  backgrounds  and  from  different 
nun  of  the  SUte.  and  of  high  abilities  in 
different  fields.  It  was  heartening  for  the 
very  bright  but  perhaps  somewhat  Isolated 
itudent  from  a  small  rural  high  school  to 
And  out  that  it  is  actually  OK  to  be  smart, 
to  have  strong  Interests  In  abstract  thought 
Of  art  or  music.  On  the  other  band,  there 
n*  probably  more  than  one  young  person 
who  got  a  healthy  lesson  when  he  found  out 
that  he  wasn't  the  only  smart  kid  in  the 
country 

Socially,  too.  the  youngsters  grew  to  be 
It  ease  In  situations  providing  greater  chal- 
lenge and  variety  than  most  of  them  en- 
counter at  home.  One  girl  science  major 
laid,  "You  know,  I'm  pretty  bashful"  (ac- 
tually she  seemed  to  be  becomingly  modest 
but  not  painfully  shy)  "and  I'm  from  a  little 
town  out  In  the  eastern  part  of  the  State 
where  everybody  pretty  much  thinks  alike 
and  talks  alike  I  think  this  experience  is 
going  to  help  me  so  much  when  I  have  to 
idjust  to  college,  being  with  all  different 
llndBof  people  " 

How  the  youngsters  adjusted  Immediately, 
vhen  they  went  back  last  fall  to  high  schools 
geared  to  average  or  below  average  students, 
to  conventional  mathematics  and  English 
courses,  Is  of  course  another  question.  But 
one  aim  of  the  school  was  to  give  them  the 
wherewithal  to  civrry  on  independent  study 
and  thought  and  activity;  if  It  was  success- 
ful m  this,  presumably  they  felt  liberated 
rather  than  stifled  when  they  returned. 

At  least  they  will  have  a  lot  of  things  to 
think  about.  Ideas  that  they  began  puzzling 
over  and  wrestling  with  In  Wlnston-Salem. 
During  one  class  discussion  the  subject  of 
moderation  came  up  and  was  talked  about 
for  a  long  time.  Finally  one  rather  small 
and  Intense  boy  turned  to  face  his  class  and 
laid,  with  a  look  of  speculation  and  worry, 
'When  you  say  "moderate  self-sacrlflce'  and 
"moderat*  humility'  and  'moderate  self- 
denial'  you  haven't  got  much  of  anything 
left"  In  another  seminar,  on  the  concept 
of  Justice,  the  talk  got  around  to  love,  and 
another  youngster  asked:  '"Would  you  say 
that  love  means  Just  acceptance?" 

Thomas  Jefferson  wouldn't  have  agreed 
with  some  of  the  students'  remarks  about 
the  nature  of  Justice  or  the  functions  of 
government  or  a  number  of  other  subjects; 
with  gome  he  moot  emphatically  would.  But 
he  did  not  see  education  as  a  tool  for  pro- 
ducing conformity  and  unanimity  among 
rtudents  One  thinks  he  would  see  the 
ichool  as  one  small  means  of  providing  "an 
education  •  •  •  directed  to  their  freedom 
and  happiness,"  which  was  what  he  had  asked 
for  so  long  ago. 

Another  Ciu^negle-supported  program  for 
Improving  the  education  of  gifted  students 
la  the  South  was  carried  out  under  a  grant 
to  the  Southern  Regional  Education  Board. 
Ttie  purpose  of  the  program  was  to  train 
State  department  of  education  personnel  for 
lesdershlp  In  developing  appropriate  educa- 
tion In  the  public  schools  for  children  ex- 
ceptionally well  endowed  In  either  general 
Intelligence  or  specific  aptitudes.  A  report 
by  the  director.  Virgil  S.  Ward,  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Virginia,  has  been  published,  and 
■hay  be  obtained  from  the  board.  ("The 
Olfted  Student:  A  Manual  for  Program  Im- 
provement, "  published  in  1962  by  the  SREB, 
180  Sixth  Street  NW.,  Atlanta.  Oa.,  30313.  U 
available  without  charge.) 


oatherino    op    the     russell 
Family   at   winder,   ga. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  one 
of  the  most  beloved  families  of  Georgia 
is  that  of  my  distinguished  colleague, 
the  senior  Senator  from  Georgia,  Richard 
B.  RtJSSELL.  Georgia  is  most  proud  of 
this  family  for  the  outstanding  leaders 
it  has  given  to  the  State  and  Nation  at 
virtually  all  levels  of  public  service.  Re- 
cently the  Russell  family  gathered  at 
Winder,  Ga..  for  its  1964  family  reunion. 

I  am  sure  that  Senator  Russell's  many 
friends  and  associates  will  enjoy  reading 
an  account  of  this  splendid  occasion 
which  was  published  in  the  July  19  issue 
of  the  Atlanta  Journal-Constitution 
magazine.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  this  article,  which  was  written  by 
Charlotte  Hale  Smith,  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
W£is  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
Wren  the  Russell  Kin  Gather — A  Distin- 

GOISRED    OEORGIA   PaMILT   STRENGTHENS   ITS 

Ties  and  Enjoys  the  Ftjn  of  an  Oldtime 
Reunion 

(By  Charlotte  Hale  Smith) 

It  had  been  a  long,  hot  Friday  on  Wash- 
ington's Capitol  Hill.  Senator  Richard  B. 
Russxu.,  who'd  led  a  historically  long  Sen- 
ate filibuster  against  the  civil  rights  bill  and 
who'd  Just  seen  the  bill  pass  despite  his 
efforts,  cleared  his  desk  and  hurried  to  the 
airport. 

Hours  later  his  plane  put  down  In  Winder, 
Ga.  He  was  home.  The  enthusiastic  cheers 
were  in  his  honor.  Some  35  members  of  the 
Russell  clan  had  gathered  to  meet  "Uncle 
Dick,"  the  man  often  voted  America's  most 
powerful  U.S.  Senator,  to  crowd  around  and 
welcome  him  as   only  family  can. 

His  arrival  marked  the  official  beginning 
of  the  1964  Russell  family  reunion.  That 
day  and  early  the  next  morning  Russell  kin 
arrived  from  as  far  away  as  Virginia,  Texas, 
and  other  States  closer  by,  until  by  mld- 
mornlng  on  Saturday  some  75  Russell  "In- 
laws," "outlaws,"  "bylaws,"  and  "amend- 
ments" swarmed  through  the  big  Winder 
home  place,  and  over  its  spacious  grounds, 

"Uncle  Dick's"  beaming  countenance 
showed  that  he'd  left  the  hot  civil  rights 
fight  far  behind  liim.  But  while  things  at 
home  were  more  pleasant,  they  were  scarcely 
cooler.  His  family  welcomed  him  warmly. 
So  did  the  weatherman,  with  a  scorcher  of  a 
weekend  which  saw  the  mercury  soar  to  100. 

The  Senator  simply  shucked  his  coat  and 
saw  to  the  barbecue.  After  all,  there'd  be  a 
crowd  to  feed  tomorrow — and  he'd  ordered 
attendants  to  provide  real  old-fashioned. 
slow-cooked  barbecue.  They'd  watch  and 
txirn  the  fresh  hams,  racks  of  ribs  and  lamb 
while  carefully  maintaining  a  slow-burning 
fire  all  night. 

"Dick's  always  the  generalissimo  of  these 
affairs,"  one  of  the  Senator's  sisters  said. 
Senator  Russell,  unmarried,  is  the  eldest 
son  among  the  15  children  born  to  Richard 
Brevard  Rxissell  and  Ina  Dlllard  Russell,  and 
therefore  the  undisputed  patriarch  of  the 
large  Russell  clan. 

He  enjoys  presiding  over  the  annual  fam- 
ily reunion,  which  started  some  20  years  ago, 
as  nearly  as  anyone  can  remember.  Since 
the  death  of  Senator  Russell's  mother  in 
1953,  he  has  been  particularly  Insistent  that 
the  family  hold  at  least  one  Ingathering  a 
year.  The  tradition  strengthens  and  en- 
larges as  Russells  marry  and  have  children. 
The  clan  now  numbers  more  than  100,  al- 
though health  and  circvimstances  usually 
keep  some  members  away. 


The  heart  of  the  Russell  reunion  is  a 
simple  memorial  service  conducted  by  fam- 
ily members  at  the  entrance  of  the  family 
burial  plcu:e  in  Winder.  Early  that  hot  Sat- 
urday morning  children  were  called  in  from 
play  to  wash  up  and  change  clothes.  Men 
donned  ties  and  coats.  At  10:30  everybody 
began  the  trek  from  "grandma's  house"  up 
a  winding  dirt  road  bordered  by  shade  trees 
and  blackberry  bushes,  to  the  hill  where 
a  serene  Iron-fenced  cemetery  dominates  the 
view.  A  tall  granite  memorial  spire  in  the 
center  commemorates  Senator  Russell's  pto'- 
ents  with  this  simple  Inscription : 

"First  erected  In  memory  of  Richard  Brev- 
ard Russell,  who  married  Ina  Dlllard 
Jvme  24,  1891,  to  whom  were  born:  Mary 
Willie,  Ina  Dlllard,  Prances  Marguerite, 
Richard  Brevard  Jr.,  Harrlette  Brumby,  Rob- 
ert Lee,  Patience  Elizabeth,  Walter  Brown, 
Susan  Way,  Lewis  Carolyn,  William  John, 
Fielding  Dlllard,  Henry  Edward,  Alexander 
Brevard,  Carolyn  Lewis.  This  stone  Is  like- 
wise dedicated  to  those  members  of  this 
family  whose  mortal  remains  may  here  find 
final  rest  together." 

Senator  Russell's  father,  the  late  Georgia 
chief  Justice,  and  his  mother,  who  lived  to 
be  83  years  old,  are  burled  there,  as  are  two 
of  their  children  who  died  In  Infancy  and  a 
granddaughter  who  died  at  the  age  of  6. 
Senator  Russell's  brother  Robert  also  is 
burled   in   the   family   cemetery. 

Senator  Russell  stood  Just  inside  the 
cemetery  gate  to  preside  over  the  beloved 
assembly  which  clustered  Just  beyond.  His 
brothers  and  sisters,  eminently  successful  In 
government,  medicine,  law,  agriculture,  edu- 
cation, religion,  the  military  and  homemak- 
Ing,  represent  a  distinguished  generation  in 
Georgia  history.  Now  their  children  have 
begun  to  emulate  that  success,  and  their 
grandchildren  are  being  reared  in  the  tradi- 
tion of  public  service. 

Most  of  the  family  stood,  although  sev- 
eral of  the  older  ladles  sat  on  folding  chairs 
and  many  young  fathers  held  small  children 
In  their  arms.  A  family  dog,  Gretchen,  was 
ordered  away  unsuccessfully  find  finally  al- 
lowed to  remain.    A  baby  coughed. 

"We  miss  those  who  couldn't  be  with  us 
today,"  Senator  Russell  said.  "We  particu- 
larly miss  young  Judge  Rob  Russell,  who  is 
recovering  from  surgery,  and  those  college 
students  who  are  working  at  part-time  sum- 
mer Jobs.  I  recall  a  year  when  I  adjourned 
the  Senate  to  attend  this  reunion,  then  re- 
convened the  following  Monday.  But  you 
can't  adjoiu-n  a  part-time  summer  Job." 

There  was  laughter.  The  Senator  re- 
sumed In  a  gentle,  reminiscent  tone. 

"WeYe  here  to  give  thsinks  for  the  good 
things  that  have  happened  to  us  this  year, 
to  express  gratitude  for  our  parents,  and 
for  all  of  us  who  could  be  together.  I'm  going 
to  call  on  some  of  you  younger  folks  to  say 
a  few  words  right  now." 

One  by  one.  Senator  Russell  invited  mem- 
bers of  the  family  to  speak.  The  audience 
listened  attentively,  applauded  often,  en- 
Joyed  the  Jokes  and  reminiscences  and  un- 
abashed love  expressed. 

"When  people  ask  me  If  I'm  kin  to  Senator 
Russell  I  always  say  'distantly  related.' " 
said  the  Reverend  Dr.  "Jeb"  Russell.  "He's 
fourth  In  a  family  of  15,  and  I'm  13th. 

"I  want  you  young  people  to  think  about 
this  hill  where  our  parents  now  rest.  I  re- 
member this  place  from  boyhood.  I  remem- 
ber the  steam  locomotives  that  used  to  run 
past  us  back  yonder.  There  was  a  little  depot 
Just  a  ways  down  from  our  house,  and  I  can 
see  Dad  In  there  eating  soft-boiled  eggs  in 
the  morning.  The  train  would  come.  Dad 
wo\ild  hand  his  coffee  cup  to  someone,  then 
hop  aboard  for  the  trip  to  Atlanta.  He'd 
come  back  in  the  evening,  but  sometimes 
he'd  return  to  Atlanta  and  back  after  supper. 

"We  used  to  have  a  surrey  with  a  fringe 
on  top,  and  we  had  buggies.    I  remember  how 
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we  kids  would  Jump  on  the  back  of  the 
buggies.  I  remember  i?n!nii;  '•n  sct-.ool  it 
Chapel,  and  I  remember  "ihe  r'lom  w!'h  the 
long,  green  cloth -c^veretl  ':\h\e  Mo*  her  and 
Dad  flxed  up  as  a  smdv  h^l!  for  their  kids. 
I  wonder  how  many  lunches  In.i  DUlard  Rus- 
sell made  up  for  hi^r  i-hlklren  What  a  parade 
of  school   lunches  each  day 

"We  used  to  have  a  rhurn  I  remember 
the  good  buttermilk  out  of  that  rhurn  ajid 
the  sweet,  soft  butter  Then  there  was  hog- 
klUlng  time,  and  we  killed  plenty  of  ho^s 
each  year  I  remt-mber  the  ash  hopper  where 
we  added  water  to  make  lye  We  threw  !.ard 
and  scraps  of  fat  Into  the  lye  and  made  '"ur 
own  soap. 

"I  want  you  young  people  to  knnw  some- 
thing about  how  (food  It  was  rn  grnw  up  In 
this  place,  children  of  our  father  and  mother, 
and  to  think  abnut  your  own  parent.s  and  be 
able  to  remember  the  tfxxl  things  alwut  your 
own  growing  up  ye.irs  " 

Several  members  of  the  Russell  clan  spoke 
In  measured  succeFsion  reliving  the  fun 
they'd  had.  the  ^^ood  thmgs  they  d  en],  vfd 
speaking  with  U'-ntle  devotion  of  their  par- 
ents and  the  precepts  they  taught  Then 
Senator  Russell  called  a  teenager.  Rusty 
Nelson,  to  sp>eak 

"I  missed  the  Lust  2  years."  Rusty  sjild. 
"but  I  never  will  .itcaln  if  I  can  help  It  I 
used  to  think  onlv  these  kids  really  had 
fun  at  these  reunions  Now  after  being 
gone  a  while  and  beln«  2  years  older  I  guess. 
I  see  the  real  meanlnj?  of  this  occasion 
Our  group  has  a  lot  to  live  up  to  In  thLs 
family,  and  I  Just  hope  we  can  carry  on 
We're  real  proud  of  those  who  have  gone 
before  us  " 

"Come  on  up  here  Frnle.  '  Senattjr  Rfs- 
srLL  commandeil  r^rnier  Gov  H  Ernest 
Vandlver.  who  is  m.Lrric^l  to  the  Senator's 
niece.  "You've  sp. iken  In  political  cam- 
paigns to  smaller  .-rowels  than  this  " 

Ernest  Vandlver  smlUntjly  agreed  to  speak 

"The  first  time  I  sp*.ke  to  this  group" 
he  said,  "was  on  .September  :i  1947  the  day 
Betty  and  I  got  married  I  thought  I'd  never 
get  to  know  all  those  RiLsseUs 

"It  was  my  trreit  go«:>d  fortune  to  know 
Grandmother  Russell,  one  of  the  most  saint- 
ly women  I  ever  met  r  value  the  f  lot  that 
I  became  a  part  of  this  family  while  she  was 
still  alive 

"A  year  ago  to<lav  I  was  in  Mascow  Rus- 
sia. The  only  bad  day  of  the  entire  trip  -^^.i- 
the  day  of  the  family  reunion  when  I  felt 
so  unhappy,  knowlui:  what  I  was  missing 
It's  a  long  way  from  Moscow  to  Winder  but 
I    assure    you    my    thoughts   came    thl.s    far" 

The  ceremony  ended  with  the  Senator's 
direction  that  the  entire  family  come  in- 
side the  gate  for  a  family  photograph  be- 
side the  memorial  spire  In  they  trooped — 
noted  doctors,  ministers,  lawyers.  Judges 
along  with  babies  and  wives  and  children  of 
all  sizes  There  was  a  new  fiance  to  Intro- 
duce around,  and  an  "adopted"  son.  ex- 
change student  Roberto  Plnlero  of  Argentina, 
who'd  lived  with  some  of  the  Virginia  clan 
for  the  past  year 

Pictures  taken  'he  small  fry  were  re- 
leased for  an  lmme<li  ite  re'^urn  to  the  pic- 
nic scene  The  highlight  of  the  vear  lay  be- 
fore them  -  a  llghtnlng-swift  dram.itlc  raid 
on  the  washtubs  full  of  Iced  soft  drinks 
The  Russell  revmlons  always  allow  complete 
leniency  in  the  soft  drink  department 
Young  'una  are  permitted  to  consume  all 
they  will,  no  mam.i  keeps  coimt.  and  indi- 
vidual feats  of  consumption  become  the  sub- 
ject of   much    bo^ustlng  and   laughter 

Older  members  lined  up  to  heap  their 
plates  with  barbecue,  Brunswick  stew,  cole- 
slaw, and  all  the  lixmgs  There  were  tubs 
full  of  salads  and  great  casks  of  home- 
made cookies.  There  were  enormous  fruit 
pies,  large  cakes  coffee,  and  countless  soft 
drinks. 

Senator  Russei  l  happily  saw  to  the  barbe- 
cue, checked   out   all  details  of  the  service. 


made     i;.'e    c-.eryone    was    happy    and    com- 
f    r'.  i..;      (•(•fd    at    tables    or    .n    the    gr.i.ss 
Teenagers    drifted    aw.iy    to    fav.irlte    plciiic 
spots      Toddlers  dipped   animal  cookies  Into 
Ice  water,  then  drank 

The  afierntKin  .illpped  away  In  a  murmur 
of  visiting  and  happy  remembering  Various 
family  heads  were  summoned  to  sign  the 
guest  biTok  a  cerem.ony  which  Involves  a 
certain  prot'xrol  Pamllles  are  taken  In 
chronological  order,  the  family  head  slgn- 
l:ig  first,  the  other  family  memb«<rs  follow- 
ing Absent  family  rTjcmberN'  names  are 
added  and  the  reason  for  their  absences 
noted  A  brandnew  baby  kept  one  family 
away  Others  were  occupied  with  Jobs  edu- 
cation, some  were  abroad  One  young  wom- 
an, an  ordained  Methodist  minister,  Is 
studying  at  Oxford 

A  glance  through  the  book  provides  manv 
wistful  and  poignant  memories  the  name  of 
a  college  student,  years  ago  written  In  wav- 
ering block  letters,  and  his  age.  5';^:  the 
two-decade  record  of  who  canie,  who  could 
not  come,  and  the  contlntilng  ledger  of 
achievements  that  shine  like  bright  threads 
through  the  fabric  of  one  distinguished 
southern  family's  existence 

Senator  RtTsazu.  visited  with  everybody 
He  spoke  to  the  youngsters  who  occupied 
the  wide  porch  swing,  the  older  Russells  who 
rested  In  the  old  cane-back  parlor  rockers 
The  huge,  two-story,  white  frame  house 
bulged  with  kin.  us  did  the  porches  and 
grounds  That  night  they'd  disperse  to  ev- 
ery possible  bedding  place  within  the  seven 
Russell  homes  In  Winder  to  awake  on  .Sini- 
day  morning  to  another  full  day  of  visiting 
before  they  departed,  car  by  car.  family  by 
family 

The  Impre^.-lve  sight  of  so  manv  klnfolks 
enjoying  themselves,  the  tapestry  <jf  UllTer- 
ent  ages  and  generations,  was  something 
everyone  spoke  about  so<iner  or  later 

■Tx)ok  at  Uncle  Dick,"  someb<xly  whispered 
'Isn't  he  wonderTuP  He  works  himself  to 
death  over  these  reiuilons.  but  he  loves  It. 
You  know.  I  think  getting  together  with 
his  family  this  way  Is  a  large  part  of  his 
strength" 


increasp;d  social  secx'RI'I'y 
bknefits  necessary 

Mr  BYRD  of  West  ViiKinia  Mr. 
Prf.sidfnt.  Itiere  i.s  a  growititJ  sfniiint'nt 
m  Co:;,  ross.  as  well  as  in  many  parts 
of  the  country,  for  an  increase  in  .social 
security  benefits  In  view  of  the  7-per- 
cent increa.'^e  m  the  cost  of  liviiu;  .since 
the  1958  improvement  in  benefits,  .some 
adjustment  appears  necessary 

It  IS  for  this  reason  that  I  Ix-lievc  .some 
increase  in  social  security  benefits  is 
warranted  at  this  time.  It  will  take 
cognizance  of  the  burdens  which  the  in- 
creases in  the  cost  of  ilvini;  diinnK  the 
past  6  years  have  placed  on  our  elder 
citizens  and  on  their  ability  to  nmintaln 
a  decent  standard  of  livin.g. 

In  my  own  State  of  West  Virginia 
tht  re  were,  as  of  December  31,  l!t6J.  a 
total  of  242, 4J6  persons  who  received 
old-aye  survivors  and  disability  insur- 
ance benefits.  I  am  told  that  the  com- 
biiied  rn:.jnthly  payments  total  $14  f)34.- 
639  The  largest  monthly  total  of  bene- 
fits m  the  suite  not^  to  Kanawiia  County 
and  amounts  to  $1,715,7L'0 

The  netKl  for  an  increase  is  lus  threat 
in  my  State  as  it  must  be  in  all  States 

The  Government's  own  records  tell  the 
story  of  the  need.  During  the  6-year 
period  since  1958,  when  social  security 
benefits  were  last  increased,  the  gross 
national    product    of    this    country    has 


gone  up  from  $476.7  billion  to  $585  bil- 
lion, m  t(>rms  of  1963  dollars,  nr  an  in- 
crease nf  about  23  pt^rcent 

The  dispo.sable  personal  income— the 
money  spendable  after  taxe.s — has  in- 
creased by  10  ix-rcent  for  the  American 
people  as  a  whole,  while  the  cost  of  liv- 
mg  has  increased  by  almost  7  percent  for 
all  Items  during;   this  same  period. 

It  is  luird  to  reali/e  that  the  average 
social  security  benefit  fur  a  retired 
worker  in  the  entire  Nation  today  is  Just 
around  $76  a  month — or  $900  a  year 
But  what  this  income  has  meant  as  a 
means  of  bolstering  our  economy  in  some 
areas,  by  a.ssunnK  a  steady  nicome  to  our 
aged  citizens,  is  hard  to  underestimate. 

As  low-income  cunsimiers  they  do  not 
hoard  these  monthly  amounts.  Instead, 
these  people  no  directly  into  the  com- 
munity to  buy  tlie  thin^;s  they  desper- 
ately need  in  grocery  stores,  in  shoe 
stores,  in  drug  .stores,  and  m  businesses 
of  all  kinds 

By  improving  the  standard  of  living 
for  recipients  of  old-age  and  survivors 
insurance.  Congress  would  also  increase 
the  purchasing  power  for  the  communi- 
ties in  which  they  live. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  in  the  Senate  to 
give  similar  consideration  to  this  need 
for  an  improvement  in  social  security 
benefits. 


ALIBATES  H>INT  QUARRIES  NA- 
TIONAL MONUMENT  BILL  EN- 
IX:^RSED  BY  CORPUS  CHRISTI 
CALLER -TIMES 

Mr  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President. 
Senate  bill  1348.  which  I  introduced,  to 
preser\e  tlie  Alibales  flint  quarries,  near 
Amarillo.  Tex.,  as  a  national  iiiiinument, 
is  gaining  increasing  attention  and 
support. 

The  Corpus  Christi  Calier-Times. 
winch  for  years  took  a  leading  role  In 
support  of  my  etiort.s — which  succeeded 
in  1962 — to  create  a  national  .seashore 
recreational  area  on  Padre  Island,  off  the 
Texas  gulf  coast,  now  has  endorsed  the 
preservation  of  tiie  flint  quarries.  These 
quarries,  autlioruies  .say,  were  used 
IJ Oiui  years  a^o  by  prehistoric  man  to 
obtain  tlint  for  tools  and  weapons.  I 
commend  the  Corpus  Christi  Caller- 
Times  for  ius  lont;  and  viu'orous  support 
of  j)ublic  parks  and  historic  sites. 

Evidence  indicates  that  the  varicolored 
flint  was  hi^.:hly  valuable  and  was  traded 
over  the  Soutlu^e.st  and  the  Great  Plains. 

The  Texas  L«'Mislature  and  numerous 
historical  groups  are  supporting  preser- 
vation of  this  site  I  hope  action  viU 
f|uickly  be  taken  to  bnnt:  about  the  en- 
actment uf  tills  bill. 

I  ask  unaniinou.s  consent  that  an  edi- 
torial from  the  Monday.  July  6,  1964. 
edition  of  the  Corpus  Christi  Caller- 
Times  and  a  copy  of  the  Senate  bill  1348 
be  pnnt«"d  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

'Hiere  beiiiL:  no  objection,  the  edi- 
torial and  the  bill  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  m  the  Record,  as  follows: 

(From  the  Corpus  Christi   (lex  <   Caller, 
Ju'y  6,  19641 

N.\TION.AL    MnNIMtNT    .ST^TVS    DfE   TEXAS 

Oldest  Industry 
What    was    the    e.irllest    and    longe.st-llvKl 
Industry  ever  developed  on  the  North  Amer- 
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icsn  ooutinent?  Your  guess  would  prob- 
jblT  he  wrong  The  answer  is:  The  Allbates 
Sin:  qvi.'rrif.s  35  miles  north  of  Amarillo 
whicti  for  some  r,2.0O0  years  supplied  prime 
Tiaterials  for  tools  ai-.d  weapons  for  prehls- 
"loric  man  in  the  Southwest  and  on  the  Great 

The  mlle-lcng  string  of  some  650  quar- 
ries ar.d  work.'^hop  area.s  and  trade  center  of 
iff  siJ'"  !=t"ne  ape,  and  later  pueblo  cultures 
U  the  out-^t.indlnp  archaeological  site  of  Its 
tvpe  so  f;ir  dl.^covered  In  the  United  States. 
Allbate.s  .irtlfact.s  daring  biici;  beyond  10,000 
BC  have  been  traced  as  far  north  as  Mlnne- 
irnw  and  a.'i  far  \kest  as  the  Paclflc  coast. 
And  artifai-Ts  from  other  Amerind  cultures 
trade  for  the  prlz;ed  varicolored  flint  are 
believed  to  be  In  far  greater  quantity  In 
•„le  quarry  area  than  excavations  have  yet 
indicated 

The  .\libates  complex  is  still  fortunately 
m  iklniii.«;t  prl.stlne  condition,  but  time  for 
:t5  p.'f.'iervandn  Is  running  out.  Comple- 
tion if  tho  Sanford  Dam  on  the  Canadian  side 
next  year  with  re.'^ervolr  recreation  faclll- 
tifs  will  brliiK  the  ceneral  public  Into  the 
&.'«»  m  drove.s  to  trample  over  fragile  runs 
and  haul  o!T  relics  and  souvenirs  with  no 
thi  ueh  of  their  .scientific  value. 

There  are  bills  pending  In  Congress  by  Sen- 
lit'T  Km  en  Yarbi  Rorcui  and  Representative 
W»:tfr  Hoceks  to  miikc  the  Allbates  flint 
quarries  a  national  monument.  A  convlnc- 
Inif  ca.se  for  that  action  has  been  prepared 
bv  the  Pi'tter  (,'ounty  Historical  Survey  Com- 
mittee and  Panlvindle  Geological  Society. 
The  Nation's  leading  antliropoloflsts.  ar- 
c.h;ieU>elsts  geologlsUs,  paleontologists,  and 
mu-seum  curators  have  att«.sted  to  the  site's 
worthiness  of  that  st.atus.  And  it  has  been 
favored  in  resolutions  by  various  Texas  so- 
cieties the  Texas  Leel.slature,  and  Governor 
Conna!!y. 

Time  l.s  short  before  congressional  adjoum- 
me.-it  and  If  the  Allbates  national  monu- 
ments bills  are  not  pas.sed  during  this  ses- 
sion action  on  tliem  will  have  to  be  started 
a:,  over  ag.iin  In  the  new  Congress.  Texas 
sl.L  ;ld  urue  their  congressional  delegation 
to  make  a  special  effort  to  get  this  valuable 
co.-.servatlon  me;isure  through  as  soon  as 
possible. 

Br  it  enacted  by  thr  Seriate  and  House 
of  Rcp-esentativex  of  the  Vuited  States  of 
A^.'-nra  in  Congre-^'^-  « s.srmb/cd.  That  the 
Se-ret.iry  of  the  Interior  Is  authorized  to 
arropt  from  the  Canadian  River  Municipal 
Water  Authority,  Borger,  Texas,  on  behalf 
of  the  I'nlted  States,  title  to  those  lands 
comprising  the  .Allbates  Flint  Quarries  and 
the  Texas  Panhandle  Pueblo  Culture  sites. 
together  with  any  structures  and  improve- 
ments thereon,  located  In  and  around  Pot- 
ter County.  Tex:us 

Sec  2  (ai  The  property  acquired  under 
the  provisions  of  the  first  section  of  this 
Act  shall  be  set  aside  as  a  national  monu- 
ment for  the  benefit  and  enjoyment  of  the 
people  of  the  United  States  and  shall  be 
clesienate<l  as  the  Allbates  Flint  Quarries  and 
Texas  Panhandle  Pueblo  Cultural  National 
Montiment.  Tlie  National  Park  Service,  un- 
der the  direction  of  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior. Fh.ill  administer,  protect,  and  develop 
such  monument,  subject  to  the  provisions  of 
the  Act  entitled  "An  Act  to  establish  a  Na- 
tional Park  Service,  and  for  other  purposes", 
tpproved  August  25,  1916,  as  amended  and 
•uppiemented,  and  the  Act  entitled  "An  Act 
to  provide  for  the  preservation  of  historic 
American  sites,  buildings,  objects,  and 
antiquities  of  national  significance,  and  for 
other  purposes",  approved  August  21,  1935, 
M  amended 

lb)  In  order  to  provide  for  the  proper 
development  and  maintenance  of  such  na- 
tional monuments,  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
tenor  Is  authorized  to  construct  and  main- 
tain tiiereln  such  marlcers,  buildings,  and 
other  Improvements,  and  such  facilities  for 
Uie  care  and  accommodation  of  visitors,  as 
lie  may  deem  necessary. 


Sac.  3.  There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  such  sums  as  may  be  neces- 
sary to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this 
Act. 


LT.  COL.  WILLIAM  ELMORE,  NEW 
COMMANDER  OF  THE  ALASKA  NA- 
TIONAL GUARD 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  President,  Sen- 
ators will  remember  reading  of  the  tragic 
death  of  Maj.  Gen.  Thomas  P.  Carroll, 
commander  of  Alaska's  National  Guard. 
Greneral  Carroll  was  killed  in  the  crash 
of  an  Air  Guard  plane  in  Valdez  Bay,  in 
April. 

Governor  Egan  has  now  appointed  a 
new  commander  of  the  Guard,  Lt.  Col. 
William  Elmore,  who  for  years  has  been 
cormnander  of  the  Alaska  Air  Guard. 
Colonel  Elmore  is  a  man  of  hiph  compe- 
tence. He  will,  I  am  confident,  provide 
excellent  leadership  for  the  National 
Guard.  The  Guard  serves  a  particularly 
important  role  in  Alaska.  This  fact  was 
made  clear  to  all  during  the  days  imme- 
diately following  the  Alaska  earthquake 
and  tidal  wave  disaster. 

Alaskans  owe  their  National  Guard  a 
vei-y  great  debt  of  thanks. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  an  editorial  on  this  appointment, 
entitled  "An  Excellent  Choice,"  from  the 
Anchorage  Daily  News  of  July  10,  be 
made  a  part  of  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

(From  the  Anchorage  Dally  News.  July  10, 
1964] 

An  Excellent  Choice 

For  many  years  Alaska's  National  Guard 
has  performed  with  distinction  a  vitally  Im- 
portant role  for  the  State  and  Nation 

Scout  battalions  rim  the  western  and 
northern  coastlines,  constantly  on  patrol. 
Guard  units  stationed  In  major  population 
centers  have  provided  a  reliable  backup 
service  to  regular  military  forces.  The 
guard's  air  arm  Is  on  the  move  constantly, 
resupplylng  Isolated  outposts  and  keeping 
the  land  forces  mobile. 

The  guard's  service  to  stricken  areas  during 
the  postearthquake  emergency  underlined 
the  work  that  It  does  for  the  civilian  com- 
munity the  year  round.  More  than  2,000 
Alaskans  wear  the  uniform  of  the  Alaska 
Guard.  It  is  an  Important  segment  of 
Alaska  life. 

Yesterday,  Gov.  William  A,  Egan  gave  the 
guard  a  new  commander,  Lt,  Col.  William  El- 
more. Elmore  has  spent  a  lifetime  in  uni- 
form, much  of  It  as  commander  of  the 
AlaslEa  Air  Guard. 

He  Is  a  man  of  quiet  competence,  one  who 
commands  great  respect  within  the  guard 
and  outside  of  its  ranks. 

He  is  much  the  same  type  of  leader  as  the 
man  he  replaces,  the  late  MaJ.  Gen.  Thomas 
P.  Carroll.  General  Carroll  died  in  April  In 
the  crash  of  an  Air  Guard  plane  In  Valdez 
Bay.     Three  Air  Guardsmen  died  with  him. 

Carroll's  death  was  a  great  personal  trag- 
edy for  the  men  who  served  under  him  and 
with  him. 

His  role  will  be  a  hard  one  for  anyone  to 
fill.  But  In  Colonel  Elmore,  the  Governor 
has  selected  a  man  whom  we  are  confident 
will  adequately  meet  the  challenge  of  lead- 
ership. 


exemplified  by  the  city  of  Seward,  a 
1963  All  America  City.  Seward  won  this 
signal  honor  because  of  its  municipal- 
wide,  successful  effort  to  reverse  a  de- 
clining economy  and  to  bring  new  busi- 
ness and  life  to  the  city. 

It  is  tragic  that  this  work  and  the 
city's  economy  were  almost  totally  de- 
stroyed by  the  Good  Friday  earthquake 
and  waves. 

Seward  is  now  rebuilding.  Seward 
will  live  again. 

The  city  exemplifies  Alaska  in  another 
way.  too.  Seward  knows  that  this  re- 
building would  not  be  possible  without 
the  help  and  assistance  it  has  received 
not  only  from  the  Federal  Government, 
but  also  from  all  America  and  from 
across  the  world. 

Seward  took  the  occasion  of  its  cele- 
bration on  being  chosen  an  All  America 
City  to  thank  all  those  who  were  help- 
ing in  its  rebirth.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  letter  and  a  certificate  from 
the  mayor.  Perry  R.  Stockton,  paying 
tribute  to  the  work  of  Mr.  Ray  Wilman, 
regional  disaster  coordinator  of  the  Office 
of  Emergency  Planning,  be  made  a  part 
of  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
and  the  certificate  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Sew.\rd  Alaska. 

June  30,  1964. 
Mr.  Ray  Wilman. 
Office  of  Emergency  Planning, 
Regional  Office  8, 
Everett,  Wash. 

Dear  Mr.  Wiiman:  The  city  of  Seward,  as 
you  know,  on  Saturday,  June  27,  held  a  cele- 
bration of  its  recognition  as  an  All  America 
City.  At  the  same  time,  as  a  vital  part  of 
our  celebration  of  this  award,  and  pervading 
the  gaiety  of  the  occasion,  there  was  our  deep 
awareness  of  nil  the  aid,  comfort,  sympathy, 
and  assistance  which  has  been  given  us  since 
our  March  27  disaster,  without  which  we 
would  not  have  the  spirit  we  need  to  recover, 
Otir  citizens  felt  that  we  should  express  In 
some  way  our  deep  appreciation  of  what  has 
been  done  for  us.  The  enclosed  certificate 
Is  the  result — and  we  hope  It  will  express 
our  humble  thanks  to  you. 
Very  truly  yours. 

Perry  R.  Stockton, 

Mayor. 


Certiticate  of  Honorary  Citizenship 
This  is  to  certify  that  Ray  Wilman  has 
been  granted  all  the  rights,  privileges,  and 
obligations  of  honorary  citizenship  as  a  citi- 
zen of  the  city  of  Seward,  Alaska,  in  com- 
memoration of  all  the  aid  and  assistance  he 
has  given  to  the  citizens  of  and  to  the  city 
of  Seward  as  CD.  of  the  Office  of  Emergency 
Planning,  and  as  a  person  in  his  own  right. 

Dated  this  27th  day  of  June  1964,  In  the 
city  of  Seward,  State  of  Alaska,  which  day 
has  been  set  aside  for  celebration  of  the  city's 
All  America  City  award. 

Perry  R.  Stockton, 

Mayor. 
Attest: 

Beatrice  E.  Watts, 
City  Clerk-Treasurer. 


EXPRESSION  OF  THANKS  BY 
SEWARD,  ALASKA 

Mr.  BARTLETT.     Mr.  President,  the 
spirit  and  determination  of  Alaska  are 


NEGRO  VIEWS  OF  LIFE  IN  HAR- 
LEM AND  BEDFORD-STUYVESANT 
AREA 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  Mr.  President,  in  this 
morning's  New  York  Times  there  Is  a 
study  in  depth  of  the  situation  in  Har- 
lem and  in  the  Bedford -Stuyvesant  areas 
of  New  York  with  respect  to  the  attitude 
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of  the  Negro  on  key  questions  before  our 
people.  They  cast  a  deep  and  profound 
light  (m  what  Is  troubling  New  York — In- 
cldently  a  problem  which  I  feel  we  are 
not  yet  on  top  of  ourselves. 

The  study  is  so  far  reaching  that  I 
hope  every  Senator  will  read  it.  I  shall 
address  myself  to  the  subject  In  greater 
detail  at  a  more  appropriate  time.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  analysis 
from  the  New  York  Times  be  made  a  part 
of  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
(Prom  the  New  York  Times,  July  27.    1964] 

Necroks'  Vtrw  or  Pi  icht  Ex\mined  i.v  Survey 
Here 

(By  Layhmond  Rublnsoni 

What  does  the  Negro  think  In  the  pressure- 
cooker  atmoephere  of  New  York's  RhettoB? 
What  are  the  things  that  most  deeply  disturb 
him?  Does  be  blame  the  white  man,  or  him- 
self? 

In  a  survey  comple'ed  Jusr  before  the  riots 
in  Harlem  and  Bro<_)k!yn,  a  broad  croea-sec- 
tlon  of  the  city's  Negroes  answered  these  and 
other  questions 

The  sxirvey.  In  which  Negroes  all  over  the 
city  and  from  all  walks  f  life  were  ques- 
tioned Intensively  by  4  reporters  on  43 
topics,  Indicates  that 

Most  Negroes  place  the  major  blame  for 
their  low  status  on  the  white  m.in,  but  many 
feel  that  the  "bad  behavior."  "Ignorance," 
or  "indifference"  of  too  many  Negroes  also 
cripples  their  people's  drive  for  equality. 

Most  list  unemployment  poor  housing. 
poor  schools,  and  high  rents  as  the  most 
pressing  problems  In  their  neighborhoods. 
But  many  also  complain  that  they  live  In 
constant  fear  of  Negro  muggers.  "wlno«." 
hoodlums,  and  dope  addicts  who  prey  on 
their  own  people 

They  overwhelmingly  reject  violence  as  a 
method  of  achieving  equality,  but  a  sizable 
number  feel  some  violence  Is  probably  inevi- 
table in  the  civil  ruhtd  struggle 

Nearly  3  out  of  4  believe  whites  are  more 
in  favor  of  equal  rights  fir  Negroes  now 
than  they  were  5  or  10  yenjs  ,igo 

Most  place  the  Reverend  Dr  Martin  Luther 
King,  Jr..  the  advocate  of  nonviolence,  and 
the  National  Association  for  the  Advance- 
ment of  Colored  People  at  the  top  of  the 
list  of  those  "doing  most  for  the  Negro  " 
By  contrast  only  3  percent  approve  of  the 
Black  Muslim  philosophy  of  racial  separa- 
tion. 

Twelve  percent  said  there  was  "a  lot  "  of 
police  brutality.  31  percent  said  there  was 
"a  little,"  20  percent  said  there  was  none 
and  34  percent  said  they  did  not  know 

Most  said  they  believed  more,  rather  than 
fewer,  policemen  were  needed  In  their  com- 
munities In  view  of  the  high  crime  rate  here. 

There  was  overwhelming  .<;upport  for  dem- 
onstrations— sit-ins,  picketing,  and  boy- 
cotts— as  a  means  of  achieving  action  on  de- 
mands for  equal  rights.  Seven  out  of  10 
said  they  believed  demonstrations  helped 
their  caxiae,  but  8  of  10  said  they  had  never 
participated  in  a  demonstration 

There  were  sharp  differences  on  taking 
children  out  of  their  neighborhoods  to 
achieve  racial  balances  In  public  schools. 

Despite  the  "frustrations  '  and  "agony"  of 
living  In  New  York,  moat  said  that  they  were 
better  off  here  than  they  would  be  In  the 
South,  that  they  were  'freer  "  here  and  had 
"a  better  chance." 


Lire  SOUGHT 

In  stizn.  the  survey  indicates  that  Negroes 
all  over  the  city,  from  the  steaming  slums 
to  the  tree-shaded  middle-class  districts. 
seek  nothing  more  than  a  better  life  or  a 
better  Job  or  better  place  to  live 


But  It  also  Indicates  with  startling  clarity 

that  thijfle  Negrnes  who  yearn  for  this  bet- 
ter life  feel  trapped,  as  a  SO-year-old  Har- 
lem teacher  put  It.  between  the  vlclnus- 
ness  iif  the  white  rnan  and  the  vlclouaness 
and  apathy  uf  a  lot  of  our  own  people  "" 

This  theme,  of  a  silent  army  caught  in  a 
racial  %  ise  emerges  forcefully  in  most  of  the 
Interviews. 

It  Illuminates  what  appears  to  be  a  grow- 
ing belief  among  Negroes  that  while  pres- 
sure mu.st  be  put  <-<n  "the  wlute  power  .strui-- 
tiire  "  to  solve  the  problems  of  housing,  un- 
employment and  education,  Negroes  will 
have  to  exert  greater  efforts  to  clean  up  their 
ow;i  nelghixjrhooUs  If  they  are  ever  to  gain 
f^>eice  and  contentment. 

A  high-ranking  city  offlclal,  sitting  on  a 
sofa  In  his  ci>-)l  and  elegant  Harlem  apart- 
ment, put  It  this  way: 

"You  do  not  know  how  much  It  tears  me 
up  to  say  this  but  the  most  hellish  problem 
Negroes  up  here  have  to  worry  about,  next 
to  bad  schools  and  bad  hou.slng.  Is  personal 
safety  from  muggers  and  thugs  I  do  not 
let  my  wife  go  out.  even  to  the  grocery  .store, 
at  night  unless  she  Is  escorted  or  takes  a 
cab." 

CrRL'S    ARM    SLASHED 

Ten  blocks  south.  In  a  ramshackle  apart- 
ment house  on  146th  Street  and  Eighth  Ave- 
nue, where  the  bathnxims  are  In  the  hall- 
w.iy  a  slender  19-year-old  girl  whose  arm 
had  recently  been  slashed  by  a  wlno  com- 
plained 

"There  l.s  Just  too  many  Junkies  and 
drunk.s  around  here  It  Is  hard  for  decent 
{people  to  live  right  I  feel  like  I  am  smoth- 
ering' 

Pausing  tor  a  moment  as  he  painted  a 
window  of  his  house  in  St  .Albans.  Queens. 
a  husky  subway  motorman  said  : 

"The  only  solution  to  all  this  mugging 
and  stealing  is  to  organize  block  associations 
or  civilian  patrols  It  Is  time  we  did  some- 
thing to  protect  our  own." 

He  noted  that  block  asscxrlatlons  had  been 
organized  to  m.tlntaln  the  beauty  as  well  as 
the  safety  of  his  own  neighborhood 

"I  am  head  of  the  civilian  patrol."  he  said 
proudly  "We  keep  an  eye  on  these  hood- 
lums and  we  work  close  with  the  cops  " 

In  Brooklyn's  crowded  Bedford-Stuyvesant 
section,  a  young  factory  worker  had  this  to 
say: 

I  do  not  want  my  children  to  go  to 
schools  around  here  The  schools  are  old 
and  the  white  teachers  do  not  care  about 
them.  But  what  really  bugs  me  Is  a  lot  of 
Negro  parents  do  not  give  a  damn  about 
their  own  children  They  could  not  care 
les.s  about  what  h.ippens  In  the  school  " 

Asked  what  their  blgge.st  problem  was. 
most  of  those  questioned  nAld  'getting  a  bet- 
ter Job"  or  'ni-iklng  enmigh  money  to  sup- 
port my  family'  or  'high  rents"  or  some 
i>ther  economic  dltHcuIty 

GREEDY   WHITES  BLAMED 

Pr^-vr  or  overcrowded  housing  and  "lousy 
landlords"  came  second  and  third  School 
problems  came  next,  and  then  complaints 
about  crime  and  criminals  on  the  streets 
AlXKit  .39  percent  raised  the  Issue  of  personal 
safety — especially  at  night 

A  heavy  majority  of  those  approached 
pla«;ed  ino.st  of  the  bl.ime  for  their  condition 
on  'greedy  white  folks  '  or  "prejudiced  em- 
ployers"  or  on  a  desire  by  whites  to  exploit 
the  Negro  and    "keep  us  down  " 

Yet  when  asked  whether  they  believed 
Negroes  hated  white  people,  the  overwhelm- 
ing majority  s.ild  no  But  they  al.io  Indi- 
cated that  Negroes  dldn  t  quit*  trust  most 
white  p>eople 

A  pretty  girl  In  a  summer  frock,  standing 
In  the  d'xirway  of  her  Mount  Morris  Park 
ap-irtment  said 

"White  people  have  done  us  wrftng  for  so 
many  years  That's  why  we  don't  like  them. 
But  I  cant  say  we  really  hate  them  We 
have  to  live  together,  don't  we?" 


On  Harlem "8  124th  Street,  an  elderly  mm. 
who  had  lived  In  the  area  for  47  years  ma 

of  the  white  man :  ^^ 

"He  brings  all  this  trouble  on  hlnueir 
by  his  treatment  of  us  Negroes  are  gonat 
strike  back  But  the  average  Negro  doesat 
hate  the  white  man  really.  He  Just  dlsllkM 
what  he  does  to  him  "' 

ASKED  IN  CALM  PERIOD 

Sixty-three  percent  of  those  questioned 
or  nearly  two  out  of  three,  said  Negroei 
neither  hated  nor  liked  whites.  Six  percent 
or  1  out  of  16.  expressed  the  view  that  Ne- 
groes hated  whites 

•"These  white  folks  ain't  worth  a  damn." 
was  a  typical  response  In  this  group 
"They've  been  trying  to  destroy  Negroes  for 
centuries   ' 

Attitudes  toward  the  police  were  found  to 
be  complex  and  somewhat  paradoxlcsl 
Since  the  rioting  began,  the  probability  u 
that  they  have  become  even  more  confused. 

At  the  time  of  the  survey  51  percent  s&id 
they  believed  that  they  are  doing  a  "pretty 
gvx)d  Job"  But  id  percent — a  high  figure— 
said  they  thought  the  {K>llce  were  not  doing  » 
good  Job 

This  question,  like  the  others,  was  asked 
In  a  period  of  relative  calm.  Its  purpose  wu 
to  measure  the  basic,  or  normal,  attitude 
of  Negroes  toward  the  police  rather  than  an 
altitude  based  f>n  emotions — perhaps  tem- 
porary— generated  by  rioting  and  clashes 
with  police 

When  asked  about  police  brutality  13  per- 
cent  said  thev  believed  there  was  ""a  lot"'  In 
their  neighborhood  and  31  percent  said  there 
was  "a  little  "'  Most  of  these  response! 
came   In   Interviews   In   the  poorest  dlstrlcte. 

But  20  percent  said  there  was  none  and  34 
percent  s.ild  they  were  not  sure  Mlddle- 
(■;ius.s  Netrroes  tended  to  have  higher  praise 
for  the  polu-e 

Asked  whether  they  had  witnessed  any 
acts  of  police  brutality.  85  percent  of  all 
those  questioned.  In  both  the  slum  and  mid- 
dle-class districts,  said  no  Only  9  percent 
said  they  had  witnessed  an  act  of  brutality. 

Paradoxically,  many  of  those  who  said  the 
police  were  brutal  or  ""unfair  to  our  people" 
.'^ald  they  wanted  more  policemen  on  the 
.streets  to  protect  them  from  hcxxlluma  or 
Junkies. 

In  the  currer.t  furor  over  "who  speaks  for 
the  Negro.  E>r  King  and  the  NAACP  were 
voted  the  man  and  the  organlz-itlon  winning 
the  greatest  advances  for  Negroes 

The  Reverend  Adam  Clayton  Powxlx,  Har- 
lem's lon<-term  Representative,  did  not  fare 
as  well  us  Roy  WUklns,  NAACP  executive 
s*"cretary,  1:^  the  ;x>pulanty  ratings.  Dr 
King,  Mr  Wilkin.s  and  Mr  Powell  all  topped 
.James  Farn\er.  national  director  of  the  Con- 
gress of  Racial  Equality. 

FEW     BACK     GRAY 

Jesse  Gray,  leiider  of  the  rent  strikes,  who 
.suggested  "guerrilla  warfare"'  by  Negroes  In 
the  Harlem  rioting  found  supptirt  fn)m  only 
4  i>erc«nt  of  Netjroes  In  the  survey  as  the 
leader  who  was  '"doing  the  best  Job  " 

Dr  Kings  rating  gave  him  something  of 
the  status  of  a  folk  hero  Three  out  of  four 
Negroes  Interviewed  cited  him  as  the  Na- 
tlon"s  top  civil  rights  leader.  Most  of  these 
siild  ""he  puts  his  life  on  the  line  for  us"  or 
"he's  Kot  g\Us  and  sense." 

Mr  WUklns,  who  like  Dr.  King  has  been 
attacked  by  ultnunllltant  Negroes  as  an 
"Uncle  Tom"  and  a  "white  man's  Negro.' 
showed  substantial  strength  by  outpolling 
Mr  Powell,  one  of  his  principal  detractors. 
and  Mr    Farmer 

CORE  placed  second  and  the  Urban  League 
third  as  the  most  effective  Negro  action 
groups 

A  sharp  cleavage  showed  up  on  a  questlcw 
on  transporting  children  out  of  their  own 
neighborhoods  to  achieve  better  racial  l*l* 
ances  In  the  city's  public  schools. 
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Porty-slx  percent  said  they  favored  and 
4}  percent  said  they  opposed  busing.     Elev- 

eQ  percent  said  they  had  no  opinion. 

BETTER     EDUCATIOM     A     GOAl. 

•I  dont  care  how  far  my  child  has  to  go," 
in«  »  typical  response  of  those  who  approved 
of  btising.  "as  long  as  It  will  get  him  a  bet- 
;«■  education." 

Those  opposed  said  their  children  would  be 
tr«vellng  too  long  or  would  be  In  strange 
jjfl^hborhoods  where  they  were  not  wanted 
yid  where  they  had  no  friends  or  family 
in  case  of  emergency. 

" Kn  effort  w.'vs  made  to  determine  whether 
Nffrroes  sought  Integration  as  a  goal  In  Itself 
jr  were  primarily  concerned  with  good 
schools  or  decent  housing. 

Tjie  Interviews  Indicated  that  most 
Kjuated  Integration  with  a  better  life. 

forty-four  percent  said  they  would  rather 
live  In  a  neighborhood  with  whites  than  in 
m  all-Negro  neighborhood.  But  39  p>ercent 
jald  It  didn't  matter  "as  long  as  it  was  a  good 
r,f!ghl)orhood" 

By  the  Rjune  token,  two  out  of  three  said 
they  would  prefer  their  children  to  attend 
m  Integrated  school;  24  percent,  or  1  out 
of  4.  gald  they  Just  wanted  their  children 
\c  attend  a  izood  school. 

Most  of  those  questioned  who  live  in  Har- 
lem said  tliey  wanted  to  move  elsewhere. 
'Hie  response  w.i.s  similar  for  those  who  lived 
:r.  Bedforti-Stuyvcsant. 

Pew  of  those  who  lived  in  Harlem  and 
Bedford-stuvvesant  expressed  the  view  that 
these  were  de.slrable  places  to  live. 

In  terms  of  day-to-day  living,  interview 
ifter  interview  was  shot  through  with  com- 
plaints abotit  bad  schools.  Indifferent  teach- 
m,  Indifferent  parents,  the  presence  of  hood- 
lums or  narcotics  addicts  on  their  blocks, 
pevoffs  to  policemen  by  racketeers  or  addicts, 
conniving  landlords,  and  rats  In  homes. 

On  the  quality  of  schools,  some  parents 
0?  schoolchildren  were  as  critical  of  their 
fellow  parents  as  they  were  of  the  teach- 
er* and  school  ofTlclals. 

"I  hate  to  say  this."  a  young  Queens 
mother  said  as  she  worked  a  petunia  bed  In 
the  backyard  of  her  brick  home,  "but  I  get 
dlaccuraged  trying  to  get  some  of  these 
mothers  out  to  I*TA  meetings.  I  don't  know 
what  It  Is  about  our  people,  but  a  lot  of 
them  don't  care  about  the  schools  or  their 
children," 

A  Bronx  mechanic,  almost  as  if  replying 
to  this  criticism,  said: 

"Our  people  have  been  so  paralyzed  by 
Uie  white  man  In  the  South,  kept  so  long 
from  living  as  human  beings,  that  a  lot  of 
us  don't  know  how  to  participate  In  any- 
thing like  voting  or  seeing  our  kids  get  a 
food  education." 

Most  Negroes  were  emphatic  In  their  sup- 
port of  Integration  as  a  means  of  Improv- 
ing their  lot.  The  term  "Integration"  was 
found  to  have  an  almost  mystical  meaning — 
•omethlng  that  would  give  them  and  their 
children  a  better  chance  in  life. 

Yet  some  pointedly  noted  that  "as  long  as 
they  were  black"  they  would  never  get  a 
break  from  the  white  man. 

"The  whole  key  to  the  Negro's  treatment  Is 
that  he  Is  a  different  color  than  whites,"  said 
»  Washington   Heights   schoolteacher. 

The  overwhelming  support  given  to  an 
Integrated  society,  as  against  an  all-Negro 
•oclety.  Indicated  hope  that  the  Negro's  lot 
could  be  Improved.  Yet  it  was  a  cautlo\is 
hope,  threaded  with  expressions  of  wariness 
toward  the  majority  race. 

Since  the  Harlem  and  Brooklyn  riots,  some 
clTll  rights  leaders  have  said  they  detected 
"t  rise  In  Black  Nationalist"  sentiment 
unong  Negroes  in  Harlem. 

Tet  most  of  those  interviewed,  from  the 
poorest  to  the  wealthiest,  only  days  before 
tbe  violence  of  the  rioting  began,  expressed 
ausUc  criticism  of  the  Nationalists  and  tbe 
Black  Muslims.  Both  groups  advocate  sepa- 
rttlon  of  the  races. 


Sight  out  of  10  said  they  disagreed  with 
the  concept  of  racial  separation.  Typical 
responses  were:  "It's  Impractical,"  or,  "these 
Muslims  are  fools  to  think  anybody's  going 
to  give  them  any  land,"  or  "we  want  what 
the  white  man's  got — we  want  In,  not  out." 

NONVIOLENCX   FAVORED 

To  determine  how  Negroes  felt  about  vio- 
lence as  a  method  of  gaining  equal  treat- 
ment, the  Times  reporters  asked: 

"Do  you  think  that  Negroes  will  be  able 
to  get  equal  rights  and  better  jobs  and  so 
on  by  using  nonviolent  means  like  sit-ins 
or  will  they  have  to  use  violence  like  riots 
and  fighting  to  get  them?" 

Most — 82  percent — expressed  support  of 
nonviolence,  often  in  emphatic  terms.  This 
would  seem  to  square  with  the  view  that  Dr. 
King  was  the  most  respected  civil  rights 
leader. 

A  small  but  significant  number — ^7  per- 
cent— replied  that  violence  would  have  to  be 
used,  and  22  percent  said  that  nonviolence 
was  the  best  way  but  that  some  violence 
would  occur  anyway.  Nine  percent  say  they 
had  no  opinion. 

"The  black  man  and  the  white  man  have 
to  live  together"  was  a  common  response  of 
the  advocates  of  nonviolence.  Those  who 
favored  violence  said  "you  got  to  take  what 
you  want"  or  "That's  the  way  'Whltey'  got 
his." 

Negroes  also  express  more  pride  In  being 
Negroes,  the  survey  found.  On  a  ques- 
tion to  determine  whether  Negroes  felt  they 
were  superior  or  inferior,  9  out  of  10  said 
they  were  "the  same  as  whites,"  and  an  oc- 
casional one  said  he  was  better  than  the 
white  man. 

On  the  question  whether  Negroes  took 
more  pride  In  themselves,  3  out  of  10  said 
yes  and  6  out  of  10  said  they  had  always  been 
proud  to  be  Negroes. 

"It  don't  matter  how  you  look,"  a  white- 
haired  old  plumber  said,  "it  what  you  got 
In  you." 

"We  all  the  same  color  Inside,"  he  added. 

A'lTlTUPB.    OF    NEGROES    ON    KEY    QT7ESTIONS 

(Following  are  results  of  key  questions 
asked  In  the  New  York  Times  survey  of 
Negro  districts.  In  some  tables  the  figures 
add  up  to  more  than  100  percent  because 
some  respondents  give  equal  emphasis  to 
several  items.) 

Major  problems 

•What  would  you  say  is  the  biggest  prob- 
lem that  Negroes  here  In  this  part  of  the 
city  have  to  worry  about? 

Percent 
Economic  complaints  (Jobs,  welfare,  high 

cost  of  living,  low  i>ay,  etc.) 54 

Housing       (had,       overcrowded,       high 

rents,  etc.) 49 

Crime    and    criminals 39 

Education 32 

Negro  behavior  and  attitudes 29 

Indifferent,  apathetic — don't  fight  for 
reforms  or  try  to  Improve  them- 
selves      15 

Dont  raise  their  children  decently, 
dont  care — adults  set  bad  examples 

for  children 14 

Civil  rights — freedom,  discrimination —     16 

Municipal    complaints 9 

Complaints  about  whites,  prejudice,  etc.       6 

All    other - 3 

Violence  versus  nonviolence 

Do  you  think  that  Negroes  will  be  able  to 
get  equal  rights  and  better  Jobs  and  so  on 
by  tulng  nonviolent  means  like  sit-ins  or  will 
they  have  to  use  violence  like  riots  and  fight- 
ing to  get  them? 

Percent 

Nonviolence    will    work 62 

"Will  have  to  use  violence 7 

Nonviolence,    but    some    violence    will 

probably    occur 22 

Not  sure,  dont  know 9 


Police  trutality 

There  has  been  a  lot  of  talk  lately  about 
police  brutality.  As  far  as  you  know,  Is 
there  a  lot  of  police  brutality.  Is  there  only 
a  little,  or  Isn't  there  really  any  police  bru- 
tality at  all? 

Percent 

A  lot .-     12 

A    little 31 

None   at   all 20 

Not  sure 34 

No    answer 3 

Have  you  yourself  witnessed  any  act  that 
you  would  regard  as  police  brutality? 

Percent 

Yes 9 

No— 85 

Not  sure 2 

No   answer 4 

Negro  leadership 
Which  one  do  you  personally  think  Is  doing 
the  best  for  Negroes? 

Percent 

Martin  Luther  King 73 

Whitney   Young 5 

Adam  Clayton  Powell 21 

James  Farmer 8 

Malcolm  X 6 

James  Baldwin 6 

Roy  Wllklns-  — 22 

John    Lewis (') 

Milton   Galamlson 6 

Bayard   Rustln (') 

Kermeth   Clark 1 

Jesse   Gray 4 

Livingston    Wingate (") 

None,  don't  know 3 

No    answer 8 

1  Less  than  one -half  of  1  percent. 

Negro  organizations 
Which  one  do  you  personally  think  Is  doing 
the  best  for  Negroes? 

Percent 

NAACP —  55 

Urban  League 14 

Southern    Christian    Leadership    Confer- 
ence      7 

Black   Muslims 3 

Student    Nonviolent    Coordinating   Com- 
mittee   -- 

Citsrwlde       Committee      for      Integrated 

Schools * 

CORE 23 

Haryou 8 

Act a 

None,  don't  know 5 

No    answer 22 

Black  Muslims 
As  you  probably  know,  the  Black  Muslims 
are  for  having  a  Negro  society  that  Is  com- 
pletely separate  from  all  whites.  Do  you 
think  that's  a  good  Idea  or  don't  you  think 
It's  a  good  idea?  (Asked  of  those  who  said 
they  had  heard  of  Black  Muslims.) 

Percent 

Oood  Idea 8 

Not  a  good  Idea 81 

Depends "^ 

Don't  know,  not  sure 4 

No   answer 2 

School  busing 
Would  you  be  In  favor  of  having  yoxir  chil- 
dren go  out  of  the  neighborhood  to  school 
by  bus  and  having  some  white  children  come 
by  bus  to  the  schools  here  as  a  means  of  get- 
ting racial  balance  In  the  schools  or  would 

you  be  against  It? 

Percent 

Favor ** 

Opposed *8 

Not  Bxure H 

Negro-white  feelings 
How  do  you  think  most  Negroes  feel  about 
whites?  Do  you  think  that  most  Negroes 
hate  whites,  do  you  think  they  dont  hate 
them  but  don't  like  them  either,  or  do  you 
think  that  most  Negroes  really  like  whites? 
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Percent 

Hate  whites _ -.     6 

Some  Negroea  hate  whites 13 

Negroes  hat«  some  whites 7 

Don't  hate,  don't  like  either 6:< 

Llk"    whites .-^ 5 

Don't  know,  no  answer 6 

School  problems 

What  Is  the  bi^i^est  problem  with  the 
schools  here  In  this  neighborhood? 

Percent 

Overcrowding,  split  sessions 22 

Teachers    have    no    incentive — disinter- 
ested   .    19 

Parents  apathetic,   need    more   coopera- 
tion     19 

Negro  schools  not  as  ^ci<,<i  as  white  or  in- 

tet^ated — prejudice.      12 

Vicious,  hoodlums,  fights... 9 

Bad    conditions — rats,    vermin,    unsanl- 

t.^ry 6 

Pofjr  materials,  facilities   f  books,  paper, 

recreation  i 3 

Children  apathetic,  drop  out   3 

Administration,    bad    syllabus.     Insuffi- 
cient   preparation 3 

Others 8 

Not  acquainted,  no  problems,  no  answer.     36 

School    integration 

Would  you  rather  have  your  children  ilf 
you  had  any)  go  to  an  Integrated  school 
with  white  children  or  to  an  all-Negro 
school? 

Percent 

Integrated 63 

All-Negro 4 

Just  a  good  school 24 

Don't   care 6 

Nut  sure,  don't  Itnow l 

No   answer. 2 

HoiiJiing 

If  you  had  your  choice  would  you  rather 
live  in  an  Integrated  neighborhood  with 
white  families  or  In  an  all-Negro  nelghbor- 
hi><<i> 

Percent 

Integrated    neighborhood 44 

All-Negro    neighborhood ..     10 

Don't  care,  doesn't  matter 39 

Not  sure,  don't  know 6 

No    answer 2 

Pride 

Would  you  say  that  you  take  more  pride 
In  being  a  Negro  now  than  you  did  5  or  10 
years  ago  or  do  you  take  less  pride  In  being 
a  Negro? 

Percent 

T  ikf>  more  pride 29 

About  the  same 69 

Take  less  pride i 

Not  sure 1 

Demonstrations 
Do  you  think  that  civil  rights  demonstra- 
tions like  sit-ins  and  picketing  and  boycotts 
have  helped  Negroes'  i-hanres  f.ir  equality  In 
Jobs  and  schools  and  h  nismg  and  things  like 
that  or  do  you  think  the  denv^nstratlons 
have  hurt  their  chances  or  whaf 

Percent 

Helped gg 

Hurt __ _'_'_"      10 

Made  no  difference « 

Not  sure 13 

No    answer 2 


WAS  EDGAR  GUEST  AN  EXTREMIST'' 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr  President,  for 
many  years  both  of  our  major  political 
parties  have  been  torment»'d  by  the  fact 
so  many  writers,  commentators,  and 
speakers  attempt  ti  hiyphenate  Rejiubll- 
cans  and  Democrats  by  Identifying  them 
as  ■•liberal"  or  "conservative"  Republi- 
cans or  as  "liberal"  or    "conservative' 


Democrats.  To  these  divisive  term^  have 
been  added  such  de.scriptinns  as  "muldle- 
of-th»'-rMadiT>  IcffAiiu'ers."      lU'h*- 

wlngers,"  "southern  Democrats."  "rural 
Republicans,"  and  other  labrls,  until  v  e 
are  on  the  verge  of  being  helple-s^sly  re- 
dured  from  a  wrt-at  two-parly  cuutury 
into  a  multiparty  hodgepodi?e  which 
could  produce  here  the  weak,  ineffective, 
and  unstable  political  arrangements 
which  have  brought  coalition  govern- 
ments and  lnsf»curity  to  many  other 
countries. 

I  hoi^e  we  can  soon  again  return  to 
descriptions  and  d«'lirieatirins  uf  policies 
and  programs  which  will  permit  all 
Amerir-ans  to  be  classified  either  as 
Republicans,  Democrats,  or  Independ- 
ents The  idea  that  some  men  are  bigger 
than  their  own  political  party,  and  that 
their  erudition  and  devotion  to  country 
are  so  great  that  neither  political  party 
is  good  enough  t^)  match  their  wisdom 
and  their  patriotism  is  a  bit  to  eticx'entrlc 
to  gain  ascendency  in  our  American  po- 
litical system 

Recently,  two  additional  divisive  terms 
have  had  some  currency  in  the  press,  in 
which  citizens  are  urged  to  become 
identified  with  "the  mainstream  '  of 
American  thinking  or  are  condemned 
b*»cause  they  are  too  extreme  or  intense 
In  their  convictions  and  pronounce- 
ments. Some  attempt  is  even  made  to 
glorify  and  sanctify  the  concept  that 
moderation"  should  be  the  goal  of  all 
good  citizens — meaning.  I  presume,  that 
none  should  either  support  or  oppo.se  a 
public  policy  with  complete  devotion  or 
immoderate  enthusiasm  and  enervy.  In 
the  long  nm.  such  a  generation  of  citi- 
zens would,  I  am  afraid,  come  to  accept 
the  status  quo  as  the  rule  of  moderation: 
and  those  .seeking  change  or  advocating 
alterations  would  be  designated  ex- 
tremists, radicals.  or  irresponsible 
revolutionaries. 

Yet  history  records  clearly  that  the 
revolutionaries  or  extremists  or  radicals 
have  provided  the  major  triumphs  of 
freedom  and  have  given  liberty  of  action, 
freedom  of  expre.ssion,  and  self-determi- 
nation their  greatest  areas  of  activity. 
Let  us  hope  that  in  this  country  seman- 
tics will  not  become  a  device  for  frighten- 
ing folk.s  into  submission  or  for  defeating 
all  attempts  to  depart  from  the  status 
quo  or  to  liberate  our  economy  from  some 
of  the  stultifying  policies  who.se  primary 
claim  for  excellence  is  the  simple  fact 
that  they  presently  happen  to  be  on  the 
statute  books  or  in  conformity  with  the 
attitudes  of  men  in  high  places  in  either 
of  our  three  great  branches  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government. 

A  friend  recently  sent  me  a  short  verse 
by  .America  s  widely  read  and  quoted  Ekl- 
gar  Guest.  "What  he  lacks  as  a  poet,  per- 
haps Mr  Guest  makes  up  for  as  a  philos- 
opher In  all  events,  it  would  almost  ap- 
pear that  Edgar  Guest  was  writing  about 
the  current  controversy  over  who  or  what 
IS  "extreme""  when  he  wrote  his  little 
poem  entitled  'Coexistence.' 

I  ask  to  have  printed  in   the  Record 
this  verse  by  Edgar  Guest,  as  it  appeared 
In  the  July  23  ls.sue  of  the  Wanderer,  a 
Catholic    newspaper    published    In    St 
Paul.  Mam 


There  being  no  objection,  the  poem  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record  &« 
follows:  ■" 

Coexistence? 
Men  seldom  fight  the  things  they  do  not  hate 
A    vice    grows    strong    on    nilldly-tempered 

scorn. 
H.i:;k  thrives  the  weed  the  gardeners  tolerate 
You   cannot   stroke    the    snake    that   lies  in 

wait. 
At.d    change    his    nature    with    tomorrow's 

morn 
If  roses  are  to  bloom,  the  weeds  must  go. 
Vice  be  dethroned.  If  virtue  Is  to  reign. 
Honor  and  shame  t<^igether  cannot  grow. 
.Sin  either  conquers  or  we  lay  It  low 
Wrong  must  be  hated  If  the  truth  remain. 

Edc.\r  GursT 


INDIANA    DUNES    NATIONAL   L.IKE- 
SHORE 

Mr  DOUGLAS  Mr.  President,  mil- 
lions of  Americans  should  be  dflit;hteci 
with  the  fact  that  last  Friday  the  Senate 
Subcommittee  on  Public  Lands  favorably 
reported  S  L'l'4y,  the  bill  to  create  the 
Indiana  Dunes  Nat'onal  Lakeshore. 

The  bill  as  reported  is  a  slightly  revised 
version  of  the  administration  compro- 
mise bill  Introduced  last  fall  by  Senator 
Jackson,  and  having  25  Senate  cn.spon- 
sors  Its  provisions  are  completely 
agreed  to  by  its  principal  cosponsors, 
and  it  has  strong  local  support 

The  Chicatro  Tribune  of  yesterday, 
July  26.  describes  the  bill,  in  an  editorial. 
as  a  "realistic  and  workable  compro- 
mise." Despite  the  loss  of  thousands  of 
acres  of  irreplacable  dunes,  the  bill  re- 
ported to  the  Interior  Coiniiiiitee  will 
provide  a  badly  needed  and  extrt-mely 
valuable  national  park  S.  2249  de.serve.s 
the  support  of  all  the  Congress;  and  I 
hope  we  can  get  full  committee  and 
Senati^  approval  immi.  diately. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  tht>  Trib- 
une editorial  be  printed  in  the  Rfcord 

There  bein,'  no  objection,  the  (  ditorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  He  ord 
a.i  follows' 

A  Di:nfs  Park  Compromise 

For  30  years,  a  controversy  has  raged  over 
what  to  do  with  the  Indiana  shoreline  east 
of  Gary.  The  dispute  has  gone  on  long 
enough,  and  the  longer  it  goes  on,  the 
harder  It  will  be  to  settle 

The  compromise  dunes  park  bill  approved 
Friday  by  the  Senate  Public  Lands  Subcom- 
mittee seems  to  offer  a  rea'.lstlc  and  workuble 
compromise  between  the  cntiservntlonl.'5t« 
who  had  hoped  to  save  all  of  the  uiifle- 
veloped  land  as  a  nature  preserve,  and  the 
Industrialists  and  State  offlrlals  who  have 
had  their  eye  on  It  an  the  site  of  a  hvige  In- 
dustrial complex  and  port 

The  Issue  has  been  compi  tented  hv  sub- 
sidiary disputes  between  local  resldent-s  whc 
want  the  area  protected  from  Industry  and 
others  who  do  not  want  their  homes  oi 
property  taken  over  jus  a  national  p. irk.  and 
tils<j  between  communities  which  eye  th« 
advantages  of  new  Industry  In  the  area  and 
others  which  fe.ir  the  loss  of  revenue  which 
would  result  if  the  Governniet:*  took  over 
large  chunks  of  their  taxable  land 

The  compromise  bill  was  worked  out  by 
Senat<jr  DtircLAS,  of  Illinois,  the  champion 
of  the  conservationists,  and  Indiana's  Sena- 
tors HARfKE  and  Bayh  In  It  Senator  Dorc- 
i.A.s  has  agreed  to  drop  about  600  acres  from 
his  la-st  previous  demand,  much  of  It  con- 
sisting of  land  owned  by  the  Bethlehem 
Steel  Co  Since  Bethlehem  Is  well  Miong  on 
plans  for   a  $250   mllllou  development  here 
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and  has  already  sold  more  than  IVa  million 
cubic  yards  of  sand  to  Northwestern  Uni- 
versity, as  land  fill,  and  to  Chicago,  for  the 
Oak  Street  Beach,  the  question  of  saving 
this  land  in  Its  natural  state  Is  somewhat 
academic  anyway. 

Thus  about  2,000  acres  of  the  land  In- 
volved would  be  available  for  Industry  and 
about  i».loo  acres.  In  addition  to  the  present 
2  loO-acre  State  park,  would  be  set  aside  as 
part  of  what  may  become  the  Interior  De- 
partment s  first  national   lakeshore. 

The  compromise  would  provide  up  to 
about  18  .-qu.ire  miles  of  park  land,  which 
should  satisly  most  conservationists.  It  re- 
serves .-^oine  of  the  beaches  In  the  Industrial 
zone  for  public  use.  And  the  2,000  acres 
allotted  to  industry  should  take  care  of  pres- 
ent development  plans  and  will  provide  Jobs 
nnd  tax  revenue  whicli  Indiana  needs. 

Senator  Doiglas  laments  the  loss  of  these 
2.000  acres:  but  much  of  this  land  is  al- 
ready under  development  and  some  of  It  was 
not  desirable  for  park  land  anyway.  As  Mr. 
EkuGLAS  says,  there  is  siUl  a  lot  of  beauty 
left  tor  the  enjoyment  of  residents  of  the 
Chicago  .irca;  and  the  steel  companies  have 
wld  him  they  will  do  their  best  to  prevent 
•he  pollution  of  air  and  water  which  might 
injure  the  wildlife  In  nearby  parts  of  the 
dunes.  The  solution  will  not  please  every- 
body, but  It  seems  the  best  we  can  hope  for 
and  will  settle  a  long  and  fruitless  dispute. 


REED  COLLEGE  OFFICER  SUPPORTS 
WORK-STUDY  PROGRAM 

Mr  HAirrKE.  Mr.  President,  on  July 
2'S.  iM  addressing  this  body  on  the  anti- 
poverty  bill.  I  siKjkc  particularly  about 
:he  virtues  of  the  work-study  feature, 
which  is  identical  in  concept  and  even  in 
much  of  Its  lanuuauc  with  a  portion  of 
my  own  college  student  a.ssistance  bUl. 
S.  ^'49.1  That  statement  appears  on 
pai-'es  16784  16785  of  the  Congressional 
Rkcorp.  I  cited  portions  of  letters  from 
a  number  of  correspondents,  including 
two  collei^e  otficials.  who  find  this  a  valu- 
able potential  adjunct  to  the  aid  of  both 
students  and  institutions  involved  in  a 
work-study  prouram. 

Since  S    2490  has  now  been  reported 
to  the   full   Labor   and   Public   Welfare 
Committee  by  Senator  Morse's  Educa- 
tion Subcommittee,  I  wLsh  to  draw  atten- 
tion to  a  jjortion  of  another  letter  which 
rei'eiuly  has  come  to  my  desk.    It  comes 
from   Donald    T.    "Williams,   director   of 
financial  aid   and   assistant  director  of 
admi.ssioiis  at  Reed  College,  in  Portland, 
OroL'..    the   home   State   of   our   distin- 
suished  subcommittee  chairman.  Sena- 
tor Morse. 
Mr.  Williams  writes  in  part  as  follows: 
Perhaps  the  strongest  feature  of  the  pro- 
posed leclslntlon  (S.  2490).  as  seen  by  myself 
16  a  financial   aid   officer.  16  Its  announced 
>roal  of  embracing  the  full  spectrum  of  stu- 
itm    lin.mcial    aids     from    scholarships    to 
■t>itr;8  to  Jobs.     We  in  tiie  colleges  more  and 
more  are  combining  the.se  three  forms  of  aid 
;n  our  <  iters  -o  students.     Scholarships  are 
a  gift   and    have   their   major  place   In  any 
fin.tnri:!!  aid  program.     Loans  and  Jobs  con- 
stitute more  a  form  of  "self-help,"  and  I  for 
one    believe    that    every    student    offered    a 
sC""l.irship  sliould  liave  a  part  of  his  needs 
met    thr 'uuh    these    various   "self-help"   de- 
vices    We  at  Reed  this  year,  for  example,  are 
offering  mr  most  needy  freshmen  candidates 
•choinrships.  loans,  and  Jobs  and  Invite  them 
to  chixjce  whether  ( 1 )  to  accept  the  loan  but 
decline  the  Job.  (2)  to  accept  the  Job  but  de- 
duce the  loan.   (3)    to  decline  both  the  Job 
and  the  loan,  or  (4)  to  accept  both  the  loan 
wid  the  Job 


Another  attractive  feature  of  S.  2490  would 
be  the  work-study  program.  We  are  giving 
thought  to  our  program  of  this  nature,  hop- 
ing, of  course,  that  eventually  your  bill  will 
pass,  providing  financial  relief  at  least  on  a 
matching  basis.  We  have  In  mind  very  tenta- 
tively that  each  member  of  our  faculty  might 
have  one  student  assigned  to  him  for  5  hours 
of  assistance  a  week.  This  student  would 
perform  mainly  library  tasks,  preparing  bibli- 
ographies, reviewing  new  publications  as  they 
become  available,  seeking  out  special  mate- 
rials of  Interest  to  the  professor  in  his  own 
research,  etc.  Various  lab  assistant  positions 
now  exist  and  will  continue  to  provide  valu- 
able experience  for  our  science  majors.  I 
might  mention  thirdly  our  Interest  in  pro- 
viding perhaps  a  small  number  of  summer 
Jobs,  under  the  direction  of  professional  staff 
and  aimed  at  providing  the  student  with  a 
meaningful  summer  income.  College  stu- 
dents, as  I  am  certain  you  are  aware,  are 
experiencing  Increasing  difficulty  in  finding 
summer  employment,  and  It  would  be  well  for 
colleges  to  provide  their  own  outlet  if  at  all 
possible.  These  summer  jobs  would  provide 
our  professors  with  assistance  in  their  re- 
search, an  activity  to  which  many  of  them 
devote  most  of  their  vacation  months. 

Mr.  President,  this  sort  of  specific, 
practical  comment  from  a  college  of- 
ficer engaged  full  time  in  dealing  with 
the  financial  problems  of  students  is  a 
convincing  commentary  on  the  value  of 
the  work-study  approach  to  college  aid. 
We  have  approved  the  principle  in  pass- 
ing the  Economic  Opportunity  Act. 
But  since  it  will  meet  only  a  portion  of 
the  need  at  which  my  bill  is  aimed,  and 
will  serve  less  than  half  the  number  of 
students  envisioned  in  that  combination 
of  approaches  to  student  aid.  I  urge  upon 
my  colleague  the  need  to  give  support  to 
this  feature  and  all  the  other  features 
of  S.  2490  when  it  comes  before  us. 


A  NEW  SOCIAL  AND  ECONOMIC  PRO- 
GRAM FOR  GREECE 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  an  impres- 
sive article  by  Andreas  G.  Papandreou, 
son  of  the  Prime  Minister  of  Greece,  has 
come  to  my  attention. 

Outlined  in  the  article  are  the  con- 
structive steps  being  taken  by  the  Greek 
Government  in  its  economic  program 
and  encouragement  of  foreign  invest- 
ment. 

I  know  that  the  American  people,  with 
their  traditionally  warm  feeling  for  the 
people  of  Greece,  are  hopeful  that  the 
day  will  soon  come  when  tensions  will 
relax  and  the  bright  economic  future 
foreseen  in  the  article  will  be  realized. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  arti- 
cle by  Prof.  Andreas  G.  Papandreou,  en- 
titled "A  New  Social  and  Economic  Pro- 
gram for  Greece."  from  the  Hellenic  Re- 
view of  April  1964,  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

A  New  Social  and  Economic  Program   for 
Greece 

(By  Prof.  Andreas  G.  Papandreou) 
(Prof.  Andreas  G.  Papandreou  who  Is  pres- 
ently heading  the  Ministry  to  the  Presidency 
In  the  new  Greek  Government,  Is  the  son 
and  one  of  the  chief  advisers  of  Prime  Min- 
ister George  Papandreou.  The  remarks 
which  the  Hellenic  Review  Is  reproducing 
here  in  behalf  of  Its  readers  were  made  by 
Professor   Papandreou   before   the   Propeller 


Club  In  Piraeus.  Greece,  on  April  2,  1964. 
They  are  extremely  Important  for  they  repre- 
sent a  new  program  aiming  at  the  accelera- 
tion of  Greece's  social  and  economic  develop- 
ment along  lines  Insuring  on  the  one  side  a 
more  rapid  pace  of  economic  growth,  and  on 
the  other  side  a  better  distribution  of  na- 
tional Income  among  the  various  sections 
of  the  population.  Professor  Papandreou  Is 
an  American- trained  economist,  who  be- 
tween 1940  and  1961  has  held  various  teach- 
ing assignments  at  Northwestern  University 
and  at  the  Universities  of  Minnesota  and 
Berkeley,  and  who  received  his  Ph.  D.  in 
economics  from  Harvard  University  in  1943. 
He  was  born  on  the  island  of  Chios  on  Feb- 
ruary 5,  1919.  His  wife,  whom  he  married  In 
1951,  is  an  American,  born  Margaret  Chafl. 
He  is  the  author  of  many  books  on  economic 
matters.  Professor  Papandreou  was  called 
In  1961  to  Greece  to  establish  and  direct  the 
Center  of  Economic  Research  in  Athens, 
which  Is  now  about  to  become  a  major  insti- 
tution for  economic  programing.  His  excel- 
lent scientific  background  and  the  fact  that 
he  was  elected  a  member  to  the  Greek  Par- 
liament in  the  general  elections  of  February 
16,  1964,  leave  no  doubt  that  Professor  Pap- 
andreou will  be  entrusted  with  a  wide  range 
of  responsibilities,  stretching  beyond  the 
Jurisdiction  of  the  Ministry  to  the  Presi- 
dency.) 

On  February  16  the  Greek  people  gave 
their  overwhelming  vote  of  confidence  to  the 
party  of  the  Union  of  the  Center.  In  fact, 
they  gave  it  a  mandate  to  proceed  forthwith 
with  the  realization  of  a  political,  social  and 
economic  program  of  reform  which  caught 
their  imagination  and  expressed  their  aspira- 
tions. 

I  should  like  to  use  this  opportunity  to  lay 
bare  before  you  the  basic  ideas  that  domi- 
nate the  program  of  the  Union  of  the  Center. 

DISTRIBUTION    OF    NATIONAL    INCOME 

First,  it  is  our  view  that  a  rapid  rate  of 
growth  of  a  contemporary  economy  goes 
hand  in  hand  with  distributive  Justice,  with 
a  better  and  improving  distribution  of  na- 
tional income.  This  is  true  for  at  least  two 
reasons:  First,  because  the  very  meaning  of 
economic  development  is  tied  up  with  the 
notion  of  a  rising  standard  of  living — not 
Just  for  the  few.  but  for  the  community  as 
a  whole.  Second,  because  the  development 
of  a  strong  domestic  market  Is  an  essential 
condition  for  the  development  of  industrial 
enterprise,  which  often  must  "try  Its  wings" 
in  the  home  market  before  capturing  foreign 
markets.  Thus  a  better  distribution  of  na- 
tional Income  is  both  a  means  and  a  goal 
of  our  program.  This  position  contrasts 
sharply  with  the  actions  of  our  predecessors 
who  in  effect  followed  a  policy  of  economic 
development  at  the  expense  of  social  Justice. 

THE    HUMAN    CAPITAL 

Second,  Intimately  related  to  the  first 
point,  is  our  position  that  in  countries  rela- 
tively poor  in  natural  resources,  as  in  the 
case  with  Greece,  economic  development  In 
the  long  run  is  directly  related  to  the  de- 
velopment of  human  capital.  Thus,  we  In- 
tend to  place  great  emphasis  on  the  human 
factor — on  education,  on  research,  on  health, 
on  housing. 

In  the  last  analysis,  the  future  of  Greece 
depends  on  the  qualities  of  the  Greek  citi- 
zen— on  his  resourcefulness,  his  skills,  his 
values,  and  in  the  final  analysis  on  the  degree 
of  his  commitment  to  the  overall  national 
Interest.  In  all  fairness,  I  am  forced  to  say 
that  In  the  past  the  human  factor  has  not 
been  taken  sufficiently  into  account.  Ex- 
penses for  education  fell  over  the  last  decade  i 
to  under  2  percent  of  the  national  Income —  ' 
an  appalling  record  for  any  country.  One 
of  the  first  measures  of  the  government  of  } 
the  Union  of  the  Center  was  to  make  educa- 
tion a  free  service  for  all  citizens.  Within 
the  next  few  months  we  will  begin  putting 
into  effect  a  program  whereby  9  Instead  of 
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6  yean  of  whoollng  will  become  compulsory 
for  Oreek  cUldren  Thla  will  require  more 
teachen  and  more  schools — and  we  are  fully 
prepared  to  divert  resources  to  this  end  We 
have  tripled  the  budget  of  the  fellowship 
program  for  advanced  studies  abroad  and  In- 
tend to  IncreaM  It  significantly  mer  the  next 
few  years.  A  new  university  along  modern 
lines  Is  being  planned — a  university  which 
will  offer  a  curriculum  focused  on  tech- 
nology, economics.  and  administration 
Needless  to  say,  no  effort  will  be  spared  In 
attempting  to  modernize  and  raise  the  stand- 
ard of  performance  of  the  existing  university 
system. 

PROGRAMING 

Third,  we  believe  that  rapid  economic  de- 
velopment of  a  country,  such  as  Greece,  re- 
quires programing  The  term  "programing" 
Is  often  confused  with  bureaucracy  and  red- 
tape,  and  Is  contrasted  to  the  market  econ- 
omy or  to  the  free  enterprise  system 
We  are  convinced  that  these  views  are 
the  result  of  a  misunderstanding  nf  the 
true  nature  of  modern  scientific  program- 
ing. Indeed,  we  believe  that  sound  program- 
ing minimizes  redtape  and  arbitrary  bureau- 
cratic Interference  with  the  activities  of  the 
private  sector.  The  private  sector  In  the 
context  of  programed  economy  as  we  visual- 
ize It,  far  from  being  (oppressed  will  be  mo- 
bilized to  Its  full  capacity  In  the  attainment 
of  the  targets  of  the  program 

A  national  economic  program  Is  the  crys- 
tallization of  a  national  economic  strategy. 
Its  formulation  Involves  both  a  technical  and 
a  political  process  At  the  technical  end.  the 
specialists  formulate  a  strategy  for  the  at- 
tainment of  politically  given  consistent  tar- 
gets within  the  framework  of  historically 
given  economic  resources,  a  strategy  which 
Is  sensitive  to  the  key  factors  of  variables 
which  lie  outside  the  control  of  the  public 
policy  authority,  such  as  exports,  private 
Investment,  etc.  At  the  political  end.  the 
Goverrunent  arrives  at  a  set  of  targets  which 
express  the  values  of  the  culture  and  the 
Interests  of  the  various  regional  and  sectoral 
groups.  The  explicit  role  uf  the  Government. 
especially  as  It  refers  to  the  Instruments  to 
be  used.  Is  Itself  part  of  this  strategy,  part 
of  the  overall  program 

EFFSCTIVK    INSTTrtmONS 

Our  Government  is  fully  committed  to 
setting  up  the  appropriate  scientific,  admin- 
istrative, and  political  machinery  for  the 
effective  formulation  and  Implementation  of 
long-term  and  short-term  development  pro- 
grams. The  already  existing  Center  of  Eco- 
nomic Research  will  be  expanded  Into  a  Cen- 
ter of  Programing  and  Research  under  the 
general  supervision  of  the  Minister  of  Co- 
ordination. With  the  help  of  a  substantially 
Increased  Oreek  and  foreign  staff  It  will 
undertake  to  formulate  the  economic  pro- 
grEuns.  It  ought  to  be  clear,  of  course,  that 
the  decision  to  accept  a  program  Is  political 
and  therefore  that  It  belongs  to  the  Govern- 
ment— not  to  the  Center  of  Programing  and 
Resetu'ch. 

In  addition,  to  this  new  Center  we  have 
established  a  Supreme  Advisory  Courtcll  for 
Economic  Development  to  be  chaired  by  the 
Prime  Minister.  Its  membership  will  be 
drawn  from  the  various  organizations  rep- 
resenting farm,  labor,  business  and  profes- 
sional Interests  as  well  as  from  a  variety  of 
Bclentlflc  organizations  and  universities. 
The  Coiincil  Is  a  forum  for  hammering  out 
the  main  targets  of  the  economic  program 
It  win  glTe  the  opportunity  to  the  Govern- 
ment to  learn  something  about  the  values 
and  reactions  of  the  various  sectors  of  the 
Greek  economy  and  It  will  give  the  private 
sector  an  opportunity  not  only  to  affect  the 
process  of  target  formulation  but  also  to 
accept,  in  part  at  least,  the  targets  of  the 
program. 

FAST  SNAOS 

The  programing  process  la  new  to  Greece. 
True  enough,  programs  have  been  prepared 


In  the  past  It  Is  fair  to  say.  however,  that 
the  so-called  programs  nf  the  past  were 
wlshlngwells'"  rather  than  effective  de- 
vices for  p<jllcy — and  that  their  targets  were 
not  even  approached  by  the  performance  of 
the  Greek  economy  In  the  pa^t  a  nniltltude 
of  projects  were  started  based  either  on 
p<^lltlcal  motivation  or  t.xi  i>ften  lacking 
adequate  economic  Justification  As  a  re- 
sult. Intolerable  delays  occurred  and  final 
costs  greatly  exceeded  original  estimates  In 
the  p.t8t  there  wns  must  redtape  and  much 
Casual  and  frequently  Inconsistent  control 
of  the  activities  of  the  private  sector  But 
there  W!i.s  no  pr>igr.im 

This  Indeed,  may  In  part  be  the  explana- 
tl.in  for  the  relatively  po<:ir  Investment  and 
export  performance  of  the  Industrial  sector 
in  the  last  ten  years  or  so  Let  me  Just 
mention  that  private  Investment  In  manu- 
facturing had  fallen  by  19fi2  to  less  than 
15  percent  of  the  aggregate  while  In  1948. 
when  Greece  was  still  In  the  midst  of  a 
guerrilla  war.  It  was  close  to  20  percent. 

ADMINlSTRATIVt  RENOVATIONS 

Fourth,  we  plan  to  undertake  a  radical 
program  of  reform  of  the  civil  services  of 
the  Government  Itself  Successful  program- 
ing presupposes  a  moral  and  efficient  Gov- 
ernment and  administration — and  we  In- 
tend to  spare  no  effort  In  achieving  the.se  ob- 
jectives Greece  has  ass(x>lated  Itself  with 
the  Common  Market  In  a  short  period  the 
full  impact  of  this  association  will  be  felt 

In  (jrder  to  re.spond  to  this  great  challenge 
we  must  modernize  the  Greek  State  The 
foremost  objective  is  to  rid  the  Greek  Gov- 
ernment of  bureaucratic  apathy  and  Ir- 
responsibility This  requires  the  recruit- 
ment and  training  of  hlgh-callber  personnel 
for  staffing  positions  of  well-detlned  responsi- 
bility. It  also  requires  decentralization  of 
authority  on  both  a  regional  and  a  func- 
tional basis  We  don't  take  these  tiisks 
lightly  They  will  require  Immense  effort 
But  we  are  convinced  that  unless  thpy  are 
undertaken  in  all  seriousness.  Greece  may 
well  risk  losing  the  great  battle  for  survival 
in  the  European  Community. 

NEW     ROADS 

We  are  determined  W)  spare  no  efforts  In 
achieving  a  rapid  rate  of  grijWth  of  the  Greek 
economy  and  a  high  level  of  employment 
within  a  framework  of  financial  sUiblllty 
which  will  Insure  the  continued  soundnes.s 
of  the  drachma 

It  Is  clear  from  what  I  have  s;ild  thus  f.ir 
that  our  Government  Is  not  satisfied  with 
either  the  rate  or  the  structure  of  the  per- 
formance of  the  Greek  economy  In  the  last 
decade 

Although  the  rate  of  economic  progress 
during  the  past  decade,  mea.'^ured  In  terms 
of  the  increase  In  the  national  Income  has 
not  been  entirely  unsatl.sfactc)ry.  the  per- 
sonal and  rek?l  )nal  distribution  of  Income 
has  been  most  unsatlsfacUiry  In  addition. 
Greece  has  not  been  building  up  the  kind  of 
productive  structure  which  can  provide  ade- 
quate employment  opportunities  fr)r  Its  peo- 
ple nor  had  it  been  expanding  sufficiently 
the  expf)rts  of  grxxls  and  services  which 
will  enable  her  to  balance  her  external  ac- 
counts without  massive  foreign  assistance  or 
unsound  borrowing  abroad  Too  much  in- 
vestment has  gone  Into  luxury  and  seml- 
luxury  building  mainly  In  the  Athens  area 
In  fact,  this  Athenian  building  boom  has 
often  created  false  Impressions  to  vl.sltlng 
foreign  officials  as  to  the  real  state  of  de- 
velopment of  the  Oreek  economy 

In  contrast,  productive  Investment  has  ab- 
sorbed only  a  small  proportion  of  total  In- 
vestment. The  result  Is  that  last  year  100.- 
000  Greeks  emigrated,  while  our  exports  still 
consist  mainly  of  a  few  agricultural  crops 
and  virtually  no  manufactured  g<x)d8  There 
seem  to  exist  In  Greece  Institutions  which 
have  Inhibited  Innovation  and  In  particu- 
lar   have   prevented   capital    from   flowing   In 


adequate   volume  and   on   appropriate  tennt 
to  risk  private  Investment.  ^^ 

INOUSTRIALIZATION    AND    rORtlCN    INVESTKBri, 

Today.  I  would  like  to  touch  on  two  u. 
pects  of  this  problem  which  may  lnt«r««t 
you  On  the  dome.stlc  side  we  Intend  to  pro- 
mote reforms  In  our  private  financial  [ntii 
tutlons  which  will  have  the  effect  of  mtliai 
available  a  fsir  greater  flow  of  both  shw 
and  long-term  capital  for  productive  prlt»te 
enterprise  In  addition.  In  the  fields  where 
private  financial  institutions  do  not  normaUt 
venture  we  Intend  to  create  a  new  Insutu- 
tlon  which  can  make  loans  to  and  takesharet 
in  new  ventures  and  in  addition  to  tap  the 
capital  market  for  additional  resources.  Thl» 
new  institution  will  be  formed  from  the  preg- 
ent  EUFO  i  Ec«)nomlc  Development  Finance 
Organization)  and  IDC  (Industrial  Develop- 
ment Corp<j)ratlon ) .  It  will  have  new  tenni 
or  reference  and  will  be  charged  with  a  major 
role  In  pri.imotlng  private  Industrial  Invest- 
ment 

I  am  under  no  Illusion,  that  we  can  rely 
solely  on  our  own  talent  and  resources  to 
achieve  the  economic  transformation  re- 
quired within  the  limited  time  available. 
We  need  and  want  private  foreign  Invest- 
ment which  Is  willing  to  come  to  Greece  on 
mutually  beneficial  terms  This  must  be 
investment  which  comes  to  Greece  on  a  long- 
term  basis  and  which  will  assist  us  In  cre- 
ating a  fully  competitive  Indu.strlal  structure. 
To  such  Investment  we  offer  all  the  advan- 
tages  and  concessions  which  the  law  permit*. 

RENEGOTL\TION     OF     CONTRACTS     V^•ITH     rOtXlCN 
INVESTORS 

Not  all  foreign  Investment  In  the  past  hu 
been  of  this  nature.  In  some  cases  foreign 
Investments  were  approved  whose  sole  baslt 
for  existence  was  the  protected  Greek  mar- 
ket and  which  can  no  more  survive  the  com- 
ing challenge  of  the  Common  Market  than 
can  many  of  our  own  antiquated  Industries 
In  addition,  some  investments  have  been  ap- 
proved by  our  predece.s.sors  which  the  Union 
of  the  Center  was  compelled  to  challenge  In 
the  national  Interest 

Let  me  be  clear.  The  Union  of  the  Center 
Government,  while  not  Intent  upon  reneg- 
ing on  any  legal  commitments  of  the  Greek 
State,  does  Intend  to  Invite  some  conces- 
sionaires to  renegotiate  contracts  containing 
terms  which  do  not  meet  the  criterion  ol 
being  mutually  beneficial.  We  believe  that 
this  procedure  Is  In  the  Interests  of  our  peo- 
ple and  that  It  Is  also  in  the  long  run  In 
the  best  Interests  of  the  foreign  Investor! 
concerned 

THB  CTPSUS  CRISIS  AND  TOURISM 

I  am  aware  that  the  recent  events  In  Cypru* 
nuiy  have  created  some  uncertainties  In 
the  minds  of  potential  foreign  investor* 
and  even  In  the  minds  of  a  few  prospective 
tourists  Let  me  take  this  opportunity  to 
make  clear  that  our  commitment  to  protect 
the  territorial  Integrity  of  the  Republic  of 
Cyprus  and  to  help  In  effectuating  a  solution 
of  the  present  crisis  which  Is  consistent  with 
the  Interests  of  the  Cyprlots  and  with  the 
principles  of  International  Justice.  In  no  way 
diminishes  the  traditionally  hospitable  atti- 
tude of  the  Greeks  toward  tourists  nor  the 
strong  desire  of  the  Greek  Government  for 
mutually  beneficial  foreign  investments  In 
Greece.  Our  sincere  aim  Is  to  work  for  a 
better  Greece  to  live  In  a  more  Just  world. 


HISTORY  OF  THE  SILVER  DOU^AR 
Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
an  article  written  by  Bart  Barnes  and 
published  In  the  July  7,  1964.  issue  of  the 
Washington  Post  has  caused  considerable 
Interest  in  the  history  of  the  American 
silver  dollar  and  the  present  system  of 
monetary  coinage  and  minting  In  thl« 
country. 
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In  order  to  understand  and  fully  ap- 
preciate our  present  system  of  moneys 
gnd  the  economy  by  which  our  Nation  is 
measured .  it  is  necessary  to  know  the 
origin  of  the  silver  dollar  as  a  unit  or 
5tandard  of  exchange  and  its  develop- 
ment to  date.  The  American  dollar  is 
^nown  and  discussed  more  in  this  world. 
as  a  monetary  unit  of  measurement,  than 
IS  any  other  similar  unit  of  monetary 
value. 

There  is  need  for  greater  appreciation 
of  the  American  silver  dollar,  a  symbol 
of  liberty  and  peace,  and  its  use  as  a  unit 
of  measurement  of  the  values  of  goods, 
services,  and  objects. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this 
article  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Lite  .*nd  Times  or  Our  SrLVER  Dollar 
(By  Bart  Barnes) 

It  was  back  In  1794  when  the  first  Ameri- 
can silver  dollar  rolled  out  of  the  UJ3.  Mint 
m  Philadelphia,  with  a  Liberty's  bead  en- 
graved proudly  on  the  front  and  an  American 
eagle  on  the  back.  Only  1,757  silver  dollars 
were  minted  during  1794.  A  collector  would 
pay  anywhere  from  WOO  to  $3,500  for  one 
K)day — though  today's  cartwheels  seem  al- 
most as  scarce,  thanlcs  to  numlsmatlcal 
turst.  Sliver  dollars  today  are  as  rare  as  a 
iofthearted  banker. 

Tor  10  years,  the  Philadelphia  Mint  ground 
out  sliver  disks  but  In  1804  the  Treasury  De- 
partment called  a  halt  and  the  coin  was  not 
struck  again  for  general  circulation  until 
IMO.  The  Government  could  not  afford  to 
produce  them  any  more. 

It  seemed  that  the  mint  had  outdone  Itself 
and  had.  In  fact,  produced  a  dollar  that  was 
worth  more  than  a  dollar — In  bullion.  It 
was  not  long  before  the  speculators  caught 
on.  and  most  of  the  new  coins  ended  up  In 
lurope  after  having  been  exchanged  In  the 
United  States  for  one  of  the  less-valuable 
Spanish  dollars. 

The  first  coins  to  be  minted  at  Philadelphia 
were  'half  dlsmes."  several  hundred  of  which 
were  In  circulation  by  October  of  that  year. 
Silver  for  the  half  dlsmes  came  from  the 
personal  stock  of  George  Washington  and 
there  was  some  talk  that  the  portrait  on 
them  bore  a  strong  resemblance  to  Mrs. 
Washington. 

The  dollar  had  been  adopted  as  the  basic 
currency  unit  chiefly  because  the  early  set- 
tlers In  this  country  had  grown  accustomed 
to  trading  in  Spanish  dollars,  or  pieces  of 
eight.  This  coin  was  divided  Into  eight 
parts,  a  single  part  being  called  real  or  bit. 
A  bit  was  12  ■'^  cents,  a  quarter  dollar  then 
being  "two  bits."  Spanish  dollars  were  cir- 
culated with  official  sanction  In  the  United 
States  until  1857. 

The  word  "dollar"  was  a  derivation  of  the 
German  word  "thaler,"  which  was  a  short- 
ened form  of  "Joachlmsthaler."  This  name 
w«  given  to  a  coin  Intended  to  be  the  silver 
equivalent  of  the  gold  gulden — a  Qerman 
coin  of  the  16th  centiiry.  Joachlmsthal  was 
t  mining  district  of  Bohemia  and  sliver  from 
a  mine  discovered  there  In  1516  was  used  In 
producing  a  large  quantity  of  sliver  coins. 

Because  no  two  hand  cut  dies  were  exactly 
Uie  same,  there  were  often  minor  variations 
111  the  silver  dollars  minted  during  a  year. 
nrst  step  In  the  production  of  a  hand  cut 
die  was  to  draw  the  design  In  the  exact  size 
of  the  coin.  A  tracing  would  be  made  from 
the  drawing.  Then  a  piece  of  steel  would  be 
■moothed  and  coated  with  transfer  wax. 
The  tracing  would  be  Impressed  Into  the  wax 
ud  an  engraver  would  tool  out  the  steel 
vhere  relief  or  raised  effect  was  required. 


On*  such  engraver  came  close  to  achieving 
immortality,  simply  by  cutting  his  own  name 
into  one  of  the  silver  dollars. 

The  seated  figure  of  Liberty  graced  silver 
dollan  from  1840  until  1873.  The  mint  law 
of  that  year,  however,  made  no  provision 
for  silver  dollars  and  the  pieces  were  not 
coined  again  until  1878  when  the  Morgan 
or  Liberty  Head  dollars  came  out.  This  was 
the  age  of  silver  strikes  In  the  West  and  the 
revolution  In  Industry  and  finance  in  the 
East.  Named  for  their  designer,  George  R. 
Morgan,  the  Morgan  dollars  were  used  widely 
In  the  western  part  of  the  Nation  while 
easterners  preferred  to  deal  in  paper  money. 
At  the  base  of  the  neck  of  the  Liberty  Head 
a  mlntascule  "M,"  for  Morgan,  can  be  seen. 

By  this  time,  branch  mints  had  been  estab- 
lished throughout  the  country,  and  many 
silver  dollars  were  beginning  to  bear  the 
markings  of  the  branch  mints.  Dollars  struck 
at  Carson  City  bore  the  Initials  "CO."  Trade- 
mark for  the  New  Orleans  mint  was  "O." 
"S"  was  the  mark  of  the  San  Francisco  Mint. 

The  20th  century  brought  some  dark  days 
for  the  silver  dollar.  A  shortage  of  silver 
bullion  forced  a  suspension  in  Its  coinage 
In  1904.  Then  In  1918,  the  Treasury  gath- 
ered up  270.232,722  silver  dollars  and  melted 
them  down — 11.1  million  to  be  remade  Into 
smaller  coins  and  259.1  million  for  a  silver 
export  to  India. 

In  1920,  the  United  States  having  won 
the  war  to  end  all  wars,  a  convention  of  the 
American  Numismatic  Association  petitioned 
the  Government  to  Issue  a  commemorative 
peace  coin.  A  half-dollar  was  considered, 
but  the  dollar  afforded  a  better  chance  for 
artistic  effect.  The  finished  product  showed 
an  eagle  clutching  an  olive  branch,  the 
word  "peace"  written  under  his  claws.  A 
new  feminine  head  was  used  to  represent 
Liberty.    This  coin  was  minted  until  1935. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Is  there  further  morning  busi- 
ness?   If  not,  morning  business  is  closed. 


DISCLOSURE  OF  FINANCIAL  INTER- 
EST AND  ENUMERATION  OF  CER- 
TAIN PROHIBITED  ACnVmES 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  unfin- 
ished business  be  laid  before  the  Senate. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  the  Chair  lays 
before  the  Senate  the  unfinished  busi- 
ness, which  is  Senate  Resolution  337. 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  resolution  (S.  Res.  337)  to  provide 
disclosure  of  financial  interest  and  to 
enumerate  certain  prohibited  activities. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore.   The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll,  and 
the  following  Senators  answered  to  their 
names: 

[No.  488  Leg.] 

Aiken  Curtis  Hruska 

Allott  Dlrksen  Humphrey 

Bartlett  Dodd  Inouye 

Bayh  Domlnlck  Jackson 

BeaU  Douglas  Johnston 

Bennett  Edmondson  Jordan,  N.C. 

Bible  KUender  Jordan,  Idaho 

Bone  Ervln  Keating 

Brewster  Pon«  Kucbel 

BxmUek  Pulbrlght  Lausche 

Byrd.  Va.  Goldwater  Long,  Mo. 

Bynl,  W.  Va.  Gore  Long,  La. 

Cannon  Omening  Magnuson 

Caileon  Hart  Mansfield 

Case  Bartke  McCarthy 

Chtireh  Hayden  McClellan 

Olark  Hlckenlooper  McOee 

Hill  McGovem 

Holland  Mclntyre 


McNamara 

Metealf 

Miller 

Monroney 

Morse 

Moss 

Mimdt 

Muskle 

Nelaon 

Neulserger 

Paartore 


PeU 

Prouty 

Proxmlre 

Randolph 

Rlblcoff 

Robertson 

Russell 

Saltonstall 

Scott 

Simpson 

Smathers 


Smith 

Sparkman 

Stennls 

Symington 

Talmsdge 

Thurmond 

Williams,  N  J. 

Wmiama.  Dti. 

Tarborough 

Young,  N.  Dak. 


Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  Tennessee  [Mr.  Wal- 
ters] is  absent  on  oflBcial  business. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
New  Mexico  [Mr.  Anderson],  the  Sena- 
tor from  Mississippi  [Mr.  Eastland],  and 
the  Senator  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Young]  are 
necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  California  [Mr.  Engle]  and  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Ken- 
nedy] are  absent  because  of  illness. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  New  Mexico  [Mr.  Me- 
chem],  the  Senator  from  Kentucky  [Mr. 
Morton],  the  Senator  from  Ksinsas  [Mr. 
Pearson],  and  the  Senator  from  Texas 
[Mr.  Tower]  are  necessarily  absent. 

The  Senator  from  New  York  [Mr.  Jav- 
iTs]  is  detained  on  oflBcial  business. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore.   A  quorum  is  present. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  I  ofifer  an  amendment  which 
I  send  to  the  desk  and  ask  to  have  stated. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore.   The  amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  Beginning  on 
page  1,  line  6,  strike  out  all  down  through 
line  25  on  page  4,  as  follows: 

1.  Each  Individual  who  Is  a  Member  of  the 
Senate  and  each  officer  or  employee  of  the 
Senate  compensated  at  a  gross  rate  In  excess 
of  $10,000  per  annum  on  April  15  of  any  year 
shall  file  with  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate  on 
or  before  such  date  a  report  which  shall  con- 
tain a  true  and  correct  statement  of: 

(a)  the  name,  principal  place  of  business, 
and  nature  of  the  principal  activity  of  each 
private  corporation,  partnership,  trust,  or 
other  legal  entity  engaged  for  profit  In  any 
business  or  professional  activity  In  which 
such  Individual,  as  of  January  1  of  that 
year — 

(1)  held  beneficially  any  pecuniary  Inter- 
est having  a  value  equal  to  or  exceeding  50 
per  centum  of  the  annual  rate  of  gross  com- 
pensation of  such  Individual  as  a  Member, 
officer,  or  employee  of  the  Senate  as  of  the 
time  of  the  filing  of  such  report;  or 

(2)  served  as  an  officer,  director,  or  part- 
ner, or  In  any  other  executive,  managerial, 
or  advisory  capacity; 

(b)  the  name  and  address  of  any  profes- 
sional firm  which  engages  in  practice  before 
any  department,  agency  or  Instrumentality 
of  the  United  States  In  which  he  has  a  finan- 
cial Interest. 

2.  Each  such  report  shall  be  filed  on  a  form 
prescribed  and  furnished  by  the  Secretary  of 
the  Senate,  and  shall  be  prepared  In  such 
manner  as  the  Secretary  shall  prescribe. 
Any  Individual  who  In  any  year  has  filed  a 
report  In  compliance  with  the  requirement 
of  paragraph  1,  and  whose  pecuniary  Inter- 
ests In  and  affiliations  with  such  legal  enti- 
tles remain  unchanged  in  a  subsequent  year, 
may  so  certify  to  the  Secretary,  upon  a  form 
to  be  supplied  by  the  Secretary  for  that  pur- 
pose. In  lieu  of  filing  for  such  subsequent 
year  a  report  In  the  form  required  for  com- 
pliance with  paragraph  1 . 

3.  Nothing  contained  In  this  resolution 
shall  be  construed  to  require  any  Individual 
to  make  any  report  with  respect  to  any  (1) 
pecuniary  Interest  In  any  dwelling  occupied 
as  a  residence  by  hlna,  hU  spouse,  or  any 
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member  of  hU  Immediate  family,  or  (2)  non- 
revenue-producing  property,  or  i  3  i  pecuniary 
Interest  In  or  afBlutiun  with  any  orgai.ua- 
tlon  described  In  section  50licii3i  of  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  which  is 
exempt  from  taxation  under  section  501 1  at 
of  such  Code. 

4.  On  or  before  June  30  of  each  year,  the 
Secretary  of  the  rienate  shall  prepare  and 
publish  a  report  which  shall  set  lorth  :in 
Information  contained  In  ail  reports  and  cer- 
tlflcatlona  filed  with  him  uuder  this  resolu- 
tion In  that  year 

5.  Upon  application  m.^de  by  any  Indivitl- 
ual  (other  than  a  Member,  officer,  or  em- 
ployee of  the  Senate  I  who  Is  a  candidate  for 
nomination  In  any  primary  election,  or  elec- 
tion In  any  general  or  special  election,  to  be 
a  Member  of  the  Sen.ite.  the  Secret, iry  of  the 
Senate  shall  furnish  to  such  individual  a 
copy  of  the  form  prescribed  for  the  making  "f 
reports  In  compliance  with  pari^jriph  1  "f 
this  rule.  The  report  prep.ired  and  pi-ib::-s;.'<l 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate  In  anv  •.fir 
under  paragraph  4  shall  .set  f  Tth  all  Inf^-r- 
matlon  contained  In  all  reports  which  n-i.\%' 
be  submitted  to  him  on  or  bef'^re  April  15 
of  that  year  by  such  candidates  upon  forms 
so  furnished. 

6.  As  used  In  this  rule,  the  term  "officer  or 
employee  of  the  Senate"  means — 

(1)  an  elected  officer  .if  the  Senate  who  Is 
not  a  Member  of  the  Senate. 

1 2)  an  employee  of  the  Senate,  or  of  any 
committee  or  subcommittee  of  the  Senate: 

(3)  the  legislative  counsel  of  the  Senate 
or  any  employee  of  th  it  office: 

(4)  an  OflBclal  Reporter  of  Debates  of  the 
Senate  and  any  person  employed  by  the 
Official  Reporters  of  Debates  of  the  Senate  In 
connection  with  the  performance  of  their 
official  duties: 

(5)  a  member  of  the  Tapl'ol  Police  force 
whose  compensation  Is  dl.sbursed  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Senate: 

1 6)  an  employee  of  the  Vice  President  If 
such  emplovee's  compensation  is  disbursed 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate: 

(7)  an  employee  of  a  Joint  committee  of 
the  Congress  whose  compensation  Is  dis- 
bursed by  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate:  and 
81  an  employee  of  any  Mem.ber  of  the 
Senate. 

And  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  the  follow- 
ing: 

That  each  Individual  who  is  a  Member  of 
the  Senate  and  each  orTicer  or  employee  of 
the  Senate  compen.  .ited  at  a  gross  rate  In 
excess  of  $10,000  per  mnum  on  April  15  of 
any  year  shall  file  with  the  select  commit- 
tee of  the  U  S  Senate  on  or  before  such 
date— 

a)  a  report  listing  each  arset  (exclusive 
of  Items  of  tangible  personal  property  hav- 
ing a  fair  market  value  of  not  more  than 
$5  000)  held  by  him  or  his  spouse,  or  by 
him  and  hLs  spou-e  Jointly  as  of  January 
1  of  such  year:  and 

lb)  a  copy  of  ariv  Income  t-ax  return  filed 
by  him  with  respe<'t  to  the  Uixes  lmp<^^)sed 
bv  subtitle  A  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
for  the  most  recent  taxable  year  ending  prior 
to  such  date 

Sec.  2.  The  select  committee  Is  author- 
ized to  examine  the  rejK)rt.s  and  copies  of 
Income  tax  returns  required  to  be  filed  with 
him  under  this  Act  and  In  any  case  in 
which  such  examination  dl<:cloRes  evidence 
of  any  Imoroprletv  relating  to  the  dlscharste 
of  the  official  functions  or  duties  of  the 
Member,  officer,  or  employee  filing  the  re- 
port or  copv  of  return  or  of  a  violation  by 
such  Momt>er.  officer  or  emplovee  r)f  any 
law  of  the  United  states,  the  select  com- 
mittee shall  make  .such  further  Investltta- 
tlon  with  re8p>ect  to  such  Impropriety  or  vio- 
lation as  It  deems  neces.-ary  to  estiibllsh  the 
facts  with  respect  theret.o 

Sec.  3.  If  after  such  further  Investlira- 
tlon  the  Select  Committee  Is  of  the  opinion 


that  suih  iniproprletv  or  violation  has  oc- 
<-urre<l  i'  shall  nvike  i  r^-p^Tt  thereon  to  the 
-Seiiate  md.  '.:  i:.  .'.-.  .>p.Mon  such  violation 
of  law  h  i.s  ".  irred  •."  the  .Attorney  Gen- 
era. 

Sec  4  As  used  In  this  Act.  the  term  "offi- 
cer or  employee  of  the  Senate"  means — 

( 1 )  Members  of  the  Senate: 

(2)  an  elected  officer  of  the  Senate  who  Is 
not  a  Member  of  the  Senate; 

i3i  an  employee  of  the  Senate,  or  of  any 
committee   or  subcommittee  of    the   Senate. 

i4i  the  legislative  counsel  of  the  Senate 
or  any  employee  of  that  office, 

(5i  an  Official  Reporter  of  Debates  of  the 
Senate  and  any  person  employed  by  the  Offi- 
cial Reporters  of  Debates  of  the  Senate  m 
connection  with  the  performance  of  their 
official  duties, 

(6 1  a  member  of  the  Capitol  Police  force 
whose  compensation  is  disbursed  by  the  Sec- 
ret.iry  of  the  Senate. 

(7)  an  employee  of  the  Vice  President  if 
such  employee's  compensation  Is  disbursed 
by  the  Secrettiry  of  the  Senate; 

i8i  au  emplciyee  ot  a  Joint  committee  of 
the  Congresf.  whose  compensation  Is  dis- 
bursed by  the  Secretiiry  of  the  Senate;   and 

(9)  an  employee  of  any  Member  of  the 
Senate. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  the  amendmmt  would  strike 
out  all  of  the  Senate  Resolution  337  be- 
yinnini,'  on  pat;e  1.  line  6.  down  to  and 
including  line  25  on  page  4 

I  am  oflering  the  amendment  for  two 
reason.s:  First,  I  do  not  bfheve  that  the 
resolution,  as  reported  by  tlie  commit- 
tee, would  accomplish  anythim;.  It  is 
a  milk-toast  approach  to  the  problem 
and  in  my  opinion  would  merely  give 
Senators  an  excuse  to  wrap  a  halo  around 
their  heads  without  in  effect  accomplish- 
ini?  anything.  I  shall  attempt  to  point 
out  later  that  it  would  not  have  picked 
up  or  disclosed  any  of  the  recent  wroni;- 
doin^i's.  or  ver>'  few  of  them,  involving 
Mr.  Baker.  Therefore.  I  believe  that  if 
ue  are  to  do  anything,  we  must  be  sure 
that  we  adopt  a  resolution  that  will  spell 
out  some  rules  with  proper  pfnalties 
which  will  accomplish  the  objective  for 
which  both  the  Senate  and  the  commit- 
tee -say  lliey  are  striving. 

Second,  the  amendment  takes  into 
consideration  the  fact  that  last  Friday 
the  Senate,  by  an  overwhelming  vote, 
established  a  select  committee  imi>iw- 
ered  to  investigate  any  alleu'ed  wron^- 
doin?  on  the  part  of  any  Member  of 
the  Senate  or  any  of  its  employees.  The 
amendment  would  give  recognition  to  the 
action  of  the  Senate  and  would  make 
the  select  committee,  rather  than  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Rules  and  Admin- 
istration, the  recipient  of  all  of  thf  in- 
formation stated  as  Senate  Resolution 
337  proposes  to  do. 

Unless  we  should  take  that  action  we 
would  have  the  ridiculous  situatiDii  of 
having  established  a  select  committee 
to  police  the  activities  of  the  Senate  while 
at  the  same  time  any  information  result- 
ing from  any  mvtvstiKation  would  go  to 
the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Administra- 
tion So  we  mu.st  amend  Senate  Resolu- 
tion 337  to  bring  it  into  line  with  the 
action  of  the  Senatt^  last  Fridav  That 
is  one  purpose  of  the  amendment. 

The  amendment  would  accomplish 
two  things.  It  u.ses  the  same  definition 
of  "employee"  and  "Member  of  the  Sen- 
ate" as  IS  embraced  in  Senate  R<\solution 
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337  So  it  covers  the  same  group  of  indi- 
dividuals.  It  would  require  that  the 
group  of  employees  file  with  the  select 
committee  by  April  1,5  rach  year  a  list  of 
ail  tiieir  a.ssets  its  of  January  1  of  that 
calendar  year,  along  with  a  copy  of  their 
latest  income  tax  returns.  Then,  under 
the  resolution,  the  select  committee 
would  be  authorized  and  empowered  by 
law  to  examine  this  financial  report  and 
the  returns  at  its  discretion  and  to  call 
any  individual  Member,  officer,  or  em- 
ployee of  the  Senate  who  Ls  involved 
before  it  to  determine  whether  in  the 
opinion  of  tile  select  committee  there 
was  any  evidence  of  wroni^doin^.  The 
committee  could  then  refer  the  individ- 
ual s  allei;ed  violation  of  law  to  the  At- 
torney General  and  report  to  the  U  S. 
Senate  with  a  complete  ref>ort  of  what 
impropriety  the  committee  found 

At  the  same  t.me,  this  amendment, 
coupled  with  the  resolution  the  Sen- 
ate acted  on  last  Friday,  would  empower 
the  select  committee,  at  any  time  it  chose 
and  without  any  further  consideration 
of  the  Senate  or  any  further  authoriza- 
tion of  the  Senate,  to  question  any  em- 
ployee of  the  Senate,  mcludm:^  a  Mem- 
ber, with  respect  to  an  allei^ed  im- 
propriety. 

The  reason  I  am  offering  this  combina- 
tion amendment  is  tliat  if  a  list  of  as- 
sets only  Were  submitted  we  would  ac- 
complisli  nothmL;  If  we  are  really  to 
achieve  our  purpose  we  need  a  combina- 
tion of  both  a  list  of  assets  and  the  tax 
return  of  the  inciivulual. 

As  was  pointed  out  by  the  senior  Sen- 
ator from  Pennsylvania  I  Mr.  Clark]  in 
his  minority  views  on  Senate  Resolution 
3:57.  the  bill  as  originally  drawn  would 
not  sliow  anythint,'  ixcept  to  the  extent 
that  there  was  a  capital  t^ain.  When 
the  assets  were  listed  each  year,  unless 
the  list  were  coupled  with  a  tax  return, 
there  would  not  be  the  necessary  infor- 
mation. 

If  we  are  to  achieve  our  purpose  let 
us  do  it  right  or  send  this  measure  back 
where  it  came  from  because,  m  my  opin- 
ion, as  reported  by  the  committee,  it  is 
not  worth  the  paper  it  is  written  on  so  far 
as  accomplishing  the  objective  stated  in 
the  committee  repurt. 

I  shall  review,  as  briefly  as  I  can.  the 
reasons  for  this  statement  and  why  I  do 
not  think  Senate  Resolution  337  as  it  is 
now  before  the  Senate  would  accomplish 
the  objective  of  the  Senate  committee 
and  of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  before  the 
Senator  proceeds  to  that  discussion,  will 
he  yield  tor  a  que.stion  in  order  to  clarify 
the  amendment? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.    I  yield, 

Mr  CLARK.  In  the  first  place,  does 
the  Senator's  amendment  provide  for 
public  Inspection  of  income  tax  returns'' 

Mr  WILI  lAMS  of  Delaware.  At  the 
discretion  of  the  select  committee  it  pro- 
vides for  public  disclosure.  It  does  not 
provide  for  public  disclosure  except  as 
the  select  committee,  after  examining 
and  established  the  facts,  determined 
that  there  were  improprieties.  Under 
liiis  propo.sal  there  could  be  disclosure 
not  only  of  the  financial  statement  but 
the  tax  return  Itself  when  such  irregu- 
larities were  found. 
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The  proposal  goes  much  further  than 
IS  embraced  in  either  of  the  two  resolu- 
tions As  I  shall  show,  in  my  opinion. 
public  dLsclosure  in  itself  would  not  do 
anything.  It  would  be  about  as  logical 
10  adopt  this  resolution  and  think  it 
would  have  .some  effect  as  it  would  be  to 
enact  a  law  for  the  District  of  Columbia 
^lat  every  resident  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia should  come  into  headquarters  on 
Monday  morninp  and  report  that  in- 
dividual's list  of  all  the  crimes  he  had 
committed  over  the  weekend  on  the 
theory  that  the  police  department  by 
sifting'  this  list  would  ascertain  what  he 
had  done  wroni:.  We  all  know  that  a 
man  who  had  done  something  wrong 
would  not  file  a  public  report  of  it.  'Un- 
der Senate  Resolution  337  no  penalty  is 
provided.  Under  my  proposal  a  penalty 
IS  provided  for  filing  a  false  statement, 
as  well  as  a  false  tax  return. 

If  we  are  to  achieve  our  purpose,  we 
must  do  It  right.  After  all,  we  cannot 
find  out  exactly  what  one  has  been  doing 
or  has  not  been  doing  unless  we  learn  it 
as  a  result  of  a  combination — that  is, 
what  his  a.sset.s  were  when  he  came  Into 
the  Government  and  what  they  were 
when  he  went  out  of  the  Government. 
In  the  meantime,  the  tax  returns  with 
the  Internal  Revenue  Service  will  show 
to  the  committee  how  a  Senator  or  em- 
ployet>  may   have   created   extra   assets, 

.As  we  learned  in  the  case  of  the  Bobby 
B.iker  investii^iation,  the  first  financial 
>tati  ment  we  have  on  record,  filed  with 
the  committee  on  May  3,  1954,  showed 
that  hf  filed  a  net  worth  statement  with 
the  National  Bank  of  Washington  show- 
ing a  net  worth  of  SI  1,025. 

On  June  28,  19.57,  the  record  shows  that 
Bobby  Raker  filed  a  net  worth  statement 
ttith  the  National  Bank  of  Washington 
showing  assets  of  $84,133. 

On  February  9.  1960.  Robert  Baker 
filed  a  statement  with  the  American  Se- 
curity &  Trust  Co.,  showing  net  worth 
of $262,102. 

On  September  26,  1960,  he  filed  an- 
other net  worth  statement  with  the  Na- 
tional Bank  of  Washington  showing  a 
net  worth  of  S274,476. 

These  are  all  on  file  with  the  Commit- 
tee on  Rules  and  Administration,  as 
shown  m  the  hearings  which  are  before 
us  today. 

Then  on  February  1,  1963— a  little 
ies.s  than  3  years  later — Robert  Baker 
filed  a  net  worth  statement  with  the 
Fraternity  Federal  Savings  &  Loan  As- 
sociation showintr  a  net  worth  of  $2,166,- 
886  This  was  filed  with  the  Baltimore 
bank  on  February  1,  1963. 

Looking  at  those  figures  and  seeing  a 
jump  in  the  net  worth  between  Septem- 
ber 26.  1960.  and  February  1.  1963,  from 
$274,476  to  $2,166,886  would  certainly 
cause  anyone  to  raise  questions.  That 
IS  an  increase  of  nearly  $2  million  In  less 
than  3  yeais. 

Whether  the  inquiry  be  before  the 
Rules  Committee,  a  select  committee,  or 
whoever  the  Senate  may  authorize,  that 
group  would  need  copies  of  the  tax  re- 
turns and  would  have  to  have  authority 
to  examine  them. 

I  was  advised  that  special  authority  Is 
necessary  and  that  approval  by  the  Sen- 
ex 1070 


ate  is  essential  in  order  to  empower  even 
the  select  committee  to  examine  the  tax 
returns  of  any  individual  even  though 
these  would  not  be  published  except  as 
evidence  if  wrongdoing  were  found. 

That  is  the  basis  of  what  we  are  trying 
to  accomplish  by  the  amendment  I  offer. 

As  I  shall  point  out,  without  this  com- 
bination of  both  financial  reports  and  tax 
returns  the  resolution  would  not  achieve 
the  objective.  I  refer  to  the  first  com- 
plaint that  was  raised  in  connection  with 
this  particular  case.  This  is  not  neces- 
sarily to  correct  what  has  happened  so 
far  as  Bobby  Baker  is  concerned.  That 
has  already  happened,  but  what  we  want 
to  prevent  is  its  recurrence. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  briefly  for  a  procedural 
question,  or  does  the  Senator  prefer  to 
complete  his  speech?  I  should  like  to 
develop,  in  colloquy,  some  of  the  details 
of  the  Senator's  amendment,  with  which 
I  am  generally  in  sympathy;  but  if  the 
Senator  prefers  to  complete  his  state- 
ment, I  shall  ask  the  questions  later. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  will 
yield  to  the  Senator.  I  was  about  to  out- 
line that  example.  I  was  using  the 
Bobby  Baker  case  as  background  because 
that  is  the  case  which  touched  off  this 
effort. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Why  does  not  the  Sen- 
ator finish  what  he  has  to  say?  Then 
I  shall  ask  the  questions  I  have. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  yield 
to  the  Senator  at  this  time. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  thank  the  Senator.  A 
little  while  ago  the  Senator  said  his 
amendment  would  give  permission  to  the 
select  committee  to  make  public  income 
tax  returns  in  its  discretion.  I  am  won- 
dering whether  the  Senator  from  Dela- 
ware has  cleared  that  proposal  with  leg-  • 
islative  counsel.  Some  Senators  have 
said  they  are  afraid  of  me  as  a  Philadel- 
phia lawyer.  I  am  afraid  I  am  not  a  very 
good  one.  But  I  feel  that  tlie  present 
proposal  could  not  change  present  law, 
which  makes  it  unlawful  to  publicize 
anybody's  income  tax  returns  without  his 
consent. 

This,  I  fear,  would  make  it  rather 
diflBcult  for  the  select  committee,  in  the 
presence  of  an  act,  to  make  this  informa- 
tion public,  even  if  it  wished  to  do  so,  or 
thought  it  should  be  made  public. 

Mr.  'WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  be- 
lieve I  have  the  answer  to  that  point.  As 
a  layman  I  am  inclined  to  agree  with  the 
reasoning  of  the  Senator  from  Penn- 
sylvania. However,  two  different  legal 
opinions  have  been  expressed  on  that 
point.  One  was  that  since  the  commit- 
tee resolution  is  confined  to  the  Senate 
the  Senate  can  authorize  such  disclosure 
of  tax  returns.  I  shall  not  debate  that 
question  now  because  it  can  be  settled 
either  way.  I  have  prepared  an  amend- 
ment providing  that  if  it  should  be  the 
consensus  of  the  Senate  that  a  case 
should  be  handled  by  a  bill  it  would  be 
a  simple  matter  to  submit  it  and  either 
obtain  unanimous  consent  to  consider 
the  subject  as  a  bill  and  if  that  request 
were  objected  to  a  motion  could  be  made 
to  recommit  the  resolution  with  instruc- 
tions to  the  committee  to  report  the  mat- 
ter back  forthwith  as  a  bill  embracing 
that  provision. 


The  amendment  was  drawn  by  the 
Legislative  Counsel.  One  member  of  the 
Legislative  Counsel's  ofiBce  raised  the 
same  question  which  the  Senator  has 
raised.  Another  member  thought  per- 
haps the  Senate  had  the  right  to  handle 
the  situation  in  this  manner. 

Personally  I  can  see  an  argument  be- 
ing made  on  either  side.  However,  I 
wish  to  make  it  clear  that  if  any  ques- 
tion arises  we  should  handle  the  case 
in  whatever  way  the  Senate  decides  it 
should  be  done.  All  I  ask  is  that  we 
understand  that  the  select  committee 
should  have  the  authority  to  examine  the 
tax  returns,  to  call  before  it  the  individ- 
uals who  make  the  returns  and  after 
making  further  inquiry  also  to  release 
the  tax  returns  in  cases  where  impro- 
prieties are  indicated  in  connection 
therewith. 

Unless  we  provide  for  such  complete 
and  full  information,  whether  by  amend- 
ment to  the  pending  resolution  or  by  a 
separate  act.  we  shall  not  have  accom- 
plished anything. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  quite  agree  with  the 
Senator  from  Delaware.  As  he  knows, 
Senate  Resolution  337  is  quite  inade- 
quate, as  it  is  now  written.  As  the  Sen- 
ator says,  I  believe  there  are  many  loop- 
holes in  it  through  which  many  persons 
could  slip,  or  which  would  give  a  person 
an  opportunity  to  get  out  from  under,  so 
to  speak. 

As  the  Senator  knows,  I  have  sent  to 
the  desk  a  comprehensive  disclosure 
measure  which  I  hope  in  due  course  to 
call  up  for  consideration  by  the  Senate. 
I  stayed  away  from  the  tax  question,  be- 
cause it  did  not  seem  to  me  that  it  would 
be  legal  to  require  the  disclosure  of  an 
income  tax  return.  The  Senator  from 
Delaware  may  be  correct.  I  am  not  say- 
ing he  is  in  error.  However,  I  prefer  my 
own  approach,  which  I  hope  to  bring  up 
later. 

I  should  like  to  ask  the  Senator  one 
further  question.  As  I  understand,  the 
Senator  calls  not  only  for  the  submission 
of  an  income  tax  return,  but  also  for  the 
disclosure  of  assets.    Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  The 
Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Does  the  Senator  also 
call  for  disclosure  of  liabilities?  Is  it 
not  equally  important  to  provide  a  dis- 
closure of  liabilities,  to  determine  the 
propriety  of  a  man's  actions? 

Mr.  "WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  do  not 
see  how  a  person  can  file  a  net  worth 
statement  without  filing  a  list  of  his 
liabilities. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  believe  that  any  re- 
quirement calling  for  a  disclosure  of 
assets  should  also  include  a  disclosure  of 
liabilities. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  It  is  in- 
tended that  both  shall  be  included. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Does  the  Senator's 
amendment  include  such  a  listing  of 
liabilities? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.    Yes. 

Mr.  CLARK.    It  does? 

Mr.  "WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  As  a 
businessman,  I  never  heard  of  anyone 
filing  a  financial  statement  without  in- 
cluding both  assets  and  liabilities.  In 
Delaware  such  a  financial  statement 
would  not  be  accepted. 
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Mr.  CLARK.  It  may  not  be  accept- 
able in  Delaware,  but  unless  the  Senator 
specifically  spells  out  that  provision,  it 
would  not  mean  very  much  I  hope  the 
Senator  will  take  another  hard  look  at 
the  lansuase,  to  make  sure  that  such  a 
requirement  is  included.  Such  a  require- 
ment would  have  to  be  spelled  out  In 
detail.  I  have  not  had  an  opportunity 
to  examine  the  language  of  his  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  It  is 
covered.  However.  I  shall  examine  the 
language  very  carefully  before  there  is  a 
yea-and-nay  vote  on  it.  I  assure 
the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  that  it  is 
my  intention  that  it  be  included.  I  be- 
lieve it  is.  If  not  I  am  perfectly  willing 
to  include  any  language  necessary  to 
cover  that  point.  We  want  to  make  sure 
that  it  is  Included.  I  have  never  heard 
of  a  financial  statement  which  did  not 
include  it.  Even  those  financial  state- 
ments that  Bobby  Baker  filed  included 
a  listing  of  liabilities  and  assets.  At  any 
rate,  it  will  be  spelled  out  completely. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  hope  the  Senator  will 
do  me  one  more  favor  before  a  yea-and- 
nay  vote  on  his  amendment,  with  which 
I  am  generally  in  agreement,  is  reached. 
I  would  ask  him  to  examine  my  indi- 
vidual views,  which  are  printed  in  the 
report.  I  wrote  them  as  a  member  of  the 
Committee  on  Rules  and  Administration. 
I  wish  he  would  run  his  eye  over  the  10 
enumerated  paragraphs  which  call  for 
disclosure.  He  need  not  do  it  now.  We 
must  be  swrt  that  each  of  the  10  num- 
bered paragraphs  is  Included  In  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator.  I  have  great 
sympathy  with  his  objective.  I  fear, 
however,  that  the  mechanics  embraced 
in  his  proposal  would  not  achieve  the  ob- 
jectives he  seeks  to  achieve. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  as- 
sure the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  that 
I  will  do  what  he  suggests  I  believe  my 
amendment  would  achieve  all  the  ob- 
jectives that  should  be  achieved  It 
covers  the  points  to  which  the  Senator 
refers.  The  Senator's  own  amendment 
is  a  great  Improvement  over  the  pro- 
posal of  the  Rules  Committee  even 
though  I  do  not  think  that  alone  it  will 
do  the  Job.  The  Senator  in  his  substi- 
tute proposal  excludes  assets  below 
$5,000.  That  would  eliminate  many  of 
the  most  glaring  cases  of  wrongdoing  on 
the  part  of  Bobby  Baker  and  his  associ- 
ates. I  am  sure  that  was  not  the  Sen- 
ator's intention,  but  that  omission  was 
called  to  my  attention.  When  the  Sen- 
ator's substitute  resolution  comes  before 
the  Senate  I  shall  point  it  out  I  know- 
it  is  not  the  Senator's  Intention  to  pro- 
vide such  loopholes.  As  a  specific  ex- 
ample, MGIC  stock  was  transferred 
among  various  employees  around  the 
Capitol,  many  of  the  amounts  Involved 
being  no  more  than  $2,300  or  $2,800. 
All  those  transactions  would  be  excluded 
under  the  Senator's  proposal  Yet  these 
were  certainly  questionable  transactions. 
I  shall  work  with  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania.  I  appreciate  his  cooper- 
ation. We  have  the  same  objective  in 
mind.  Let  us  try  to  get  the  correct  solu- 
tion. 

Mr.   LAU8CHE.     Mr.   President,    will 
the  Senator  yield? 


Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Dflauan-.  I  prom- 
ised first  to  yield  to  the  Senator  from 
New  Jersey 

Mr  CASK  Mr  Pre.sidont,  I  thank 
the  Senator  I  look  furuard  to  an  m- 
tere.stmg  and  u.-;efu!  aftenicKjn  in  his 
development  of  the  factual  basts  for  his 
amendment  I  am  in  sympathy  with 
his  objective  As  he  knows,  we  have 
worked  totiether  on  thi.s  problem  for  a 
long  time  I  wish  to  express  agreement 
on  two  points 

First,  the  committee's  proposal  in  Sen- 
ate Re.siilution  337  is  altogether  inade- 
quate It  pays  lipservice  to  the  principle 
of  di-sclosure,  and  then  it  completely 
avoids  the  substance  of  disclosure. 
Therefore  it  outjht  to  be  eschewed  re- 
yardle.ss  of  any  po.s.sible  alternative,  be- 
cause if  we  go  only  a  little  way,  while 
many  people  may  be  fooled  into  thinking 
that  we  have  done  something,  we  shall 
prevent  improvement,  therefore,  we 
must  have  something  that  goes  all  the 
way 

The  Senator  ha-s  uiveii  much  thoutiht 
to  the  substance  of  a  duscln.sure  proposal 
which  would  be  effective,  and  which  In 
his  judgment  would  avoid  the  disad- 
vantage that  Immediate  public  disclo- 
sure would  entail  We  might  have  some 
disagreement  about  the  details,  but  none 
as  to  the  need  for  strengthenlnij  and  giv- 
ing real  substance  to  the  commatee's 
proposal. 

The  second  point  I  wish  to  make  is  that 
the  very  ^reat  improvement  made  by  the 
substitute  resolution  which  the  Senate 
adopted  on  Friday  afternoon,  and  which 
had  been  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
Kentucky  [Mr.  Cooper!,  to  the  commit- 
tee resolution.  Senate  Resolutiun  338,  In 
no  way  eliminates  the  need  for  disclo- 
sure, rather.  It  emphasizes  It. 

The  select  committee  would  have  no 
raw  material  on  which  to  work  unle.ss  we 
provided  it  with  the  technique  for  the 
disclosure  of  such  material 

I  shall  say  no  more  at  this  time.  I 
shall  not  further  interrupt  the  Senator's 
logical,  orderly,  and  inexorable  develop- 
ment of  the  facts  on  which  he  bases  his 
strengthening  proposal,  except  to  say 
that  not  only  must  we  take  what  was 
adopted  on  Friday,  but  we  must  also 
give  the  committee  the  tools  with  which 
to  go  to  work. 

Mr.  wnj.IAMS  of  Delaware.  I  thank 
the  Senator  from  New  Jersey.  I  am  fully 
in  accord  with  the  step  that  the  Senate 
took  on  Friday.  It  Is  one  of  the  most 
constructive  steps  that  has  been  taken 
by  the  Senate  In  a  long  time.  Yet  the 
select  committee  which  we  established 
then  would  be  completely  powerless  to 
accomplish  anything  unless  it  were  given 
the  tools  with  which  to  work.  In  my 
amendment  I  have  tried  to  provide  that 
the  committee  may  have  the  proper  In- 
formation to  enable  It  to  discover  any 
wrongdoing  and  at  the  same  time  all  the 
authority  that  might  be  needed  to  expose 
the  wrongdoing,  whUe  eliminating  the 
unnecessary  publication  of  a  person's 
assets  on  his  tax  returns  when  there  is 
nothing  wrong  I  do  not  believe  we 
should  require  the  wholesale  disclosure 
of  the  Income  tax  returns  of  anyone 
who  serves  In  or  works  for  the  Senate 
unless  there  Is  some  impropriety  on  the 


part  of  that  individual  My  propog*] 
would  take  care  of  all  cases  in  wlS 
something  might  be  wrong,  it  direct* 
secrecy  In  all  cases  in  which  nothlna 
Ls  found  to  be  wrong.  At  the  same  time 
I  have  tried  to  word  the  amendment  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  enable  the  commit- 
tee to  discover  wrongdoing. 

As  I  have  pointed  out,  what  Baker  did 
IS  done,  and  while  It  should  be  fully  ex- 
posed  and  Instances  of  wrongdoing 
brought  before  the  Department  of  Jus- 
tice, nevertheless  we  .should  look  to  fu- 
ture cases,  such  as  those  of  Mr  X. 

In  order  to  determine  whether  the  res- 
olution would  work,  not  only  have  I  con- 
sidered how  It  would  have  worked  in  the 
ca.se  of  Hobby  Baker,  but  I  have  studied 
many  other  instances  of  the  exposition 
of  wroniidoing  in  the  Senate  over  the 
years  with  which  I  have  had  experience. 
I  have  gone  through  those  particular 
cases  to  determine  what  tools  I  would 
need  as  a  member  of  a  committee  or  as 
an  individual  to  ascertain  what  wrong- 
doing had  been  committed  by  an  in- 
dividual 

If  my  amendment  were  adopted  any 
Senator  or  Kroup  of  Senators  could  take 
the  information  which  would  be  fur- 
nished and  ascertain  with  a  high  degree 
of  exactitude  what  a  Senator  or  an  em- 
ployee of  the  Senate  might  have  been 
doing ;  they  could  then  form  their  own 
judgment,  as  reasonable  men,  as  to 
whether  such  activities  were  right  or 
wrong. 

I  now  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Ohio. 
Mr.  LAUSCHE.     I  should  like  to  ask 
the  Senator  from  Delaware  a  few  ques- 
tions dealing  with  the  substance  of  his 
proposal. 

Mr  WILLIAMS  of  E>elaware.  Very 
well. 

Mr  LAUSCHE.  First,  do  I  correctly 
understand  that  the  reports  of  net  earn- 
ings in  detail  and  the  tax  reports  that 
would  be  filed  would  be  kept  secret  by 
the  select  committee  until  the  happening 
of  certain  events? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  That  Is 
correct  This  is  the  same  amendment  I 
was  discussing  Friday  with  certain  Sena- 
tors, except  that  on  Friday  I  was  propos- 
ing to  have  the  reports  submitted  to  the 
Comptroller  General.  I  did  not  think  it 
would  serve  the  purpose  to  have  reports 
submitted  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate. 
I  do  not  say  this  as  any  reflection  upon 
the  Secretary  of  the  Senate ;  but  he  is  one 
of  our  appointees,  and  there  would  be  a 
situation  In  which  he  would  be  reporting 
to  himself  Now,  since  we  agreed  last 
Friday  to  establish  a  select  committee  I 
believe  It  would  be  proper  that  the  In- 
formation be  submitted  to  this  select 
committee  I  shall  read  briefly  what  in- 
formation the  committee  would  receive 
under  my  amendment. 

First,  on  April  15  we  would  file  a  re- 
port Including  our  assets  and  liabilities 
along  with  a  copy  of  the  Income  tax  re- 
turn for  the  preceding  year.  These  would 
be  filed  with  the  select  committee  by 
April  15. 
The  amendment  provides,  in  section  2: 

The  select  committee  Is  authorized  to  ex- 
amine the  report*  and  copies  of  the  Income 
tax  retuma  required  to  be  filed  with  them 
under   this  act.  and   In   any  ca««  In  which 
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iucb  examination  disclose*  evidence  of  any 
impropriety  relating  to  the  discharge  ot  the 
official  functions  or  duties  of  the  Member,  of- 
ficer, or  employee  filing  the  report  or  copy 
of  return  or  of  a  violation  by  such  Member, 
officer,  or  employee  of  any  law  of  the  United 
States,  the  .select  committee  shall  make  such 
further  investigation  with  respect  to  such 
impropriety  or  violation  as  It  deems  necea- 
jary  to  establish  the  facts  with  respect  there- 
to. 

Under  that  language  we  would  be  au- 
thorizing the  select  committee,  without 
any  further  instruction  by  the  Senate, 
to  Investigate  any  allegation  of  wrong- 
doing by  using  our  financial  statements, 
the  tax  returns,  and  all  other  informa- 
tion it  might  have  concerning  any  offi- 
cer, or  employee  of  the  Senate,  Including 
any  Member  of  the  Senate. 

they  could  disclose  this,  however,  only 
when  they  found  evidence  of  wrongdoing. 

Then  we  move  to  section  3. 

Mr  LAUSCHE.  At  this  point,  the  re- 
port of  holdings  and  the  tax  return  would 
be  filed? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  That  is 
correct. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  The  select  committee 
would  examine  them,  and  if  It  felt  that 
they  contained  information  showing  im- 
propriety, it  could  make  a  further  In- 
vestigation, either  to  clear  an  Inference 
of  Impropriety  or  to  find  that  Impropriety 
existed'' 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  That  Is 
correct. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.     What  then? 

Mr  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Of 
course,  I  would  assume  that  the  commit- 
tee would  first  conduct  the  examination 
privately  to  determine  the  accuracy  of 
the  allegation,  just  as  any  other  com- 
mittee would  do. 

After  that,  the  provisions  of  section  3 
would  take  eflfect : 

If  after  such  further  investigation  the 
select  committee  Is  of  the  opinion  that  such 
Impropriety  or  violation  has  occurred.  It  shall 
make  a  report  thereon  to  the  Senate  and,  if 
In  Its  opinion  such  violation  of  law  has  oc- 
curred, to  the  Attorney  General. 

The  language  provides  that  the  select 
committee  "shall  make"  such  a  report. 
In  the  report  the  committee  could  Include 
any  Information  which  It  might  have  de- 
veloped or  which  might  have  been  fur- 
nished to  it  by  the  particular  Individual 
as  It  may  have  related  to  information 
contained  on  his  tax  return  or  In  his 
financial  statement. 

Mr  LAUSCHE.  In  the  dialog  be- 
tween the  Senator  from  Delaware  and 
the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania,  the  Im- 
pression was  left  with  me  that  the  lan- 
guage of  the  resolution  places  in  the 
select  committee  discretionary  power 
without  previous  findings  of  certain  facts 
to  make  public  the  reports. 

Mr  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  No;  the 
committee  must  find  those  facts  first.  It 
must  establish  evidence  of  wrong. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  That  Is,  it  would  not 
lie  within  the  power  of  the  select  com- 
mittee in  Its  discretion  to  publicize  re- 
ports, but  only  after  the  select  commit- 
tee had  found  an  Impropriety? 

Mr  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  That  is 
correct, 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Does  section  3  contain 
adequate  language  to  establish  the  fact 


that  only  after  improprieties  have  been 
foimd  to  exist  may  the  report  be  pub- 
Ushed? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  believe 
that  adequate  language  is  contained  in 
section  2.  I  shall  read  it  again.  I  should 
be  glad  to  have  the  Senator  from  Ohio 
review  this  language  and  I  would  appre- 
ciate his  suggestions.   Section  2  provides : 

The  select  committee  Is  authorized  to 
examine  the  reports  and  copies  of  income  tax 
returna  required  to  be  filed  with  him  under 
this  act,  and  in  any  case  in  which  such  exam- 
ination discloses  evidence  of  any  impropri- 
ety relating  to  the  discharge  of  the  official 
functions  or  duties  of  the  Member,  officer, 
or  employee  filing  the  report  or  copy  of  re- 
turn or  of  a  violation  by  such  Member,  oflQ- 
cer,  or  employee  of  any  law  of  the  United 
States,  the  select  committee  shall  malce  such 
further  investigation  with  respect  to  such 
impropriety  or  violation  as  It  deems  neces- 
eary  to  establish  the  facts  with  respect 
thereto. 

Section  3  reads : 

Sec.  3.  If  after  such  further  investigation 
the  select  committee  is  of  the  opinion  that 
such  impropriety  or  violation  has  occurred, 
it  shall  make  a  report  thereon  to  the  Senate 
and,  if  in  its  opinion  such  violation  of  law 
has  occurred,  to  the  Attorney  General. 

In  other  words,  if  it  is  convinced  of  the 
accuracy  of  the  allegations  the  select 
committee  shall  then  refer  the  case  to 
the  Attorney  General  and  make  a  report 
to  the  Senate,  but  only  after  it  has  estab- 
lished that  impropriety  or  illegality  has 
occurred. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Will  the  Senator 
again  read  the  language  that  he  con- 
strues to  mean  that  the  papers  shall  be 
filed  with  the  Senate?  I  believe  that  is 
section  3. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.    Yes. 

If  after  such  further  Investigation  the  se- 
lect committee  is  of  the  opinion  that  such 
impropriety  or  violation  has  occurred,  it 
shall  make  a  report  thereon  to  the  Senate 
and,  if  in  its  opinion  such  violation  of  law 
has  occurred,  to  the  Attorney  General. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Does  the  Senator  con- 
strue the  clause  "it  shall  make  a  report 
thereon  to  the  Senate"  to  mean  that  the 
select  committee  shall  have  the  right  to 
file  the  tax  report? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  The  se- 
lect committee  could  file  any  informa- 
tion which  it  might  see  fit  to  file.  That 
would  be  discretionary  with  the  com- 
mittee. The  committee  could  Include  In 
its  report  to  the  Senate  whatever  it  felt 
was  necessary  including  the  publication 
of  one's  financial  statement  as  he  may 
have  filed  it  and  the  publication  of  his 
income  tax  return.  The  committee  could 
file  whatever  it  might  decide  was  appro- 
priate, but  only  after  it  had  decided,  fol- 
lowing an  investigation,  that  there  had 
been  either  a  violation  of  law  or  a  finding 
of  impropriety. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  To  summarize:  Until 
the  committee  found  that  there  had  been 
an  impropriety,  no  right  would  exist  in 
the  select  committee  to  publicize  gen- 
entlly  or  to  file  with  the  Senate  any  re- 
ports whatsoever? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  That  Is 
correct. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  There  must  be  a  find- 
ing of  impropriety  before  publication  of 


one's  tax  return  or  financial  report  may 
be  made? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  That  is 
the  procedure  that  the  Senate  has  always 
followed  in  dealing  with  other  individ- 
uals. On  numerous  occasions  committees 
of  Congress  have  had  the  right  to  ex- 
amine tax  returns  of  individuals  under 
Investigation  by  the  committees.  But 
they  have  been  empowered  to  get  those 
tax  returns  only  after  certain  allegations 
have  been  mswle.  They  have  been  em- 
powered to  publish  and  use  the  evidence 
or  information  in  those  tax  returns  as  a 
part  of  their  report  only  after  some  evi- 
dence of  wrongdoing  has  been  estab- 
lished. On  the  basis  of  these  hearings 
which  we  have  before  us  and  on  the  basis 
of  the  report  dealing  with  information 
which  was  gathered  from  the  tax  returns 
of  some  of  the  individuals  who  testified 
before  the  committee  it  was  proper  for 
the  committee  to  use  this  information. 
But  in  so  doing  they  used  only  a  cer- 
tain part  of  those  returns,  the  part  which 
substantiated  what  they  felt  were  im- 
proprieties and  wrongdoings. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  am  grateful  to  the 
Senator  from  Delaware. 

Mr,  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Delaware  yield? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  am 
glad  to  yield  to  the  Senator  from  New 
York. 

Mr.  KEATING.  I  wish  to  ask  the  Sen- 
ator a  few  questions.  First,  would  the 
amendment  apply  to  employees  as  well 
as  to  Senators? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Yes.  It 
uses  the  same  definition  of  employees  as 
is  embraced  in  Senate  Resolution  337, 
which  in  my  judgment  was  all-inclusive. 
To  make  sure  that  there  would  never  be 
a  mistake  again  I  added  "Members  of 
the  U.S.  Senate."  While  they  were  al- 
ready Included,  they  are  Included  twice 
this  time  because  I  want  to  make  doubly 
sure  that  they  are  included. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Does  the  Senator's 
amendment  deal  in  any  way  with  the 
question  of  gifts? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  That 
will  have  to  be  dealt  with  In  a  separate 
section,  except  that  most  gifts  should  be 
included  on  the  tax  return. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Gifts  made  are  in- 
cluded, but  I  do  not  know  whether  gifts 
received  are  Included  in  the  return.  No 
one  ever  gave  me  anything,  so  I  do  not 
know.  I  am  not  sure  whether  they  are 
included. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  do  not 
know  that  they  would  all  be.  To  the 
extent  that  they  are  not,  an  additional 
amendment  would  be  needed,  but  I  be- 
lieve that  It  should  be  handled  as  a  sep- 
arate question.  I  raise  that  point  as  a 
separate  amendment.  By  the  same 
token,  my  amendment  does  not  change 
the  last  section  of  Senate  Resolution  337, 
which  deals  with  campaign  contribu- 
tions, and  so  forth.  A  separate  amend- 
ment could  be  offered  later.  I  am  deal- 
ing with  only  two  items:  A  list  of  all 
assets  as  of  January  1.  and  a  copy  of  the 
latest  tax  retiun.  The  amendment  I  am 
dealing  with  now  would  include  what- 
ever information  might  be  required  as 
part  of  the  tax  return. 
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Mr.  KEATING.  Is  the  Senators 
amendment  offered  as  a  complete  substi- 
tute for  Senate  Resolution  337'' 
Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  No. 
Mr.  KEATING.  Only  one  part? 
Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware  Only 
one  part.  My  amendment  is  offered  to 
the  first  section,  on  pak'e  1.  line  6.  It 
would  strike  out  all  down  through  line 
25  on  page  4,  and  leave  the  amendment 
to  rule  XT.n  In  the  resolution.  The 
amendment  which  the  Senator  from  New 
York  is  proposing  can  be  added  as  a  new 
section.  I  believe  that  it  .should  be  dealt 
with  separately  because  this  amendment 
deals  only  with  information  that  would 
normally  be  included  in  the  tax  return 
and  which  would  be  Included  in  a  net 
worth  statement. 

Mr.  KEATING.  The  SenaU^r  would 
a«ree  that  the  receipt  of  ^ifts  should  be 
dealt  with  in  a  separate  amendment. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.     Yes. 

Mr.  KEATING.  I  cumnu-nd  the  di.s- 
tinguished  Senator,  wlio  ha.s  been  a 
leader  in  this  entire  held,  and  to  whom 
all  Senators  are  deeply  indebted  for  his 
persistence,  his  intei^rity.  and  his  ability 
in  endeavoring  to  inamtam  tfie  hiahe.st 
standards  in  this  body,  in  which  all  of 
us  are  so  proud  to  serve. 

The  amendment  which  he  has 
thoutjhtfully  worked  out  i.s  typical  of  the 
outstanding  service  which  he  has  ren- 
dered to  the  Senate 

I  agree  with  the  Senator  that  the  othe.'- 
day.  we  were  saved  from  a  mere  sham  by 
the  fine  work  of  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Kentucky  (Mr.  Cooper  I,  who 
pre.sented  a  proposal  which  the  St-natt- 
enthusiastically  adopted  in  lieu  of  Sen- 
ate Resolution  338  I  hope  that  today 
the  Senate  will  recotjnize  the  complete 
inadequacy  of  Senate  Resolution  .'i37 
which,  as  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey 
I  Mr.  Case!  has  stated,  is  little  better 
than  nothing. 

It  is  only  a  superficial  proposal  and. 
in  my  judgment,  is  an  attempt  to  sweep 
the  whole  problem  of  standards  under 
the  rug.  To  adopt  Senate  Resolution 
337  in  its  present  fonri  would  be  most 
disappointing  after  our  responsible  action 
m  establishing  the  Select  Committee  on 
Standards  and  Conduct 

It  had  been  my  intention  to  request 
permission  to  be  a  cosixnisor  of  the  sub- 
stitute to  be  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  and  th.-  Senator  from  New 
Jersey.  I  have  analyzed  that  proposal 
at  ^'reat  length,  and  consider  it  to  be  a 
va.st  improvement  over  the  Rules  Com- 
mittee resolutions. 

We  do  not  have  the  Senator's  amend- 
ment printed,  and  therefore  we  need  to 
take  the  time  to  consider  its  provisions. 
Is  there  more  than  one  copy  available'' 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Yes;  I 
have  a  few  extra  copies. 

Mr.  KEATING.  We  should  have  more 
copies,  because  the  Senator  is  p<"rform- 
[viri  a  tjreat  service  and  is  entitled  to  have 
his  amendment  duly  consld^'red  on  its 
merits. 

Frankly,  my  present  intention  Ls  to 
support  the  Senator's  amendment. 
Aszain,  I  commend  him  for  his  .service 
which  is  In  the  tradition  of  Senator  John 
J.  Williams. 


Mr.  WIT  J  JAMS  of  Delaware.  I  thank 
the  Senator  from  New  York  for  his  sup- 
port. 

I  fully  at;ree  that  to  adopt  Senat*'  Res 
olution  337  a-s  reported  by  tlie  commit- 
tee would  be  worse  than  not  doing  any- 
thin>;.  for  this  reason.  I  am  fearful  that 
it  would  give  the  impression  that  we 
have  solved  our  problem  wiien  in  reality 
we  would  not  have  solved  it. 

I  have  carefully  studied  Senate  Res- 
olution 337.  I  am  not  questioning  the 
good  intentions  of  those  wiio  offered  it 
or  voted  for  it  in  committee:  but  the 
point  is  that  if  one  took  the  informa- 
tion uhich  would  be  rfxiuired  to  b<^  fur- 
nished under  it  and  used  it  as  a  back- 
iirovmd.  one  couid  not  detect,  ai  my  opin- 
ion, the  wrongdoing  of  which  Bobby 
Baker  and  others  were  giiilty  Unless 
we  are  able  to  detect  such  wr(nigdolngs. 
uf  -^hall  not  accomplish  anything  By 
the  .^ame  token  I  have  examined  not 
only  the  Baker  case  and  others  involved 
in  this  recent  investigation,  but  I  have 
also  gone  back  as  far  as  1952  and  ex- 
amined many  specific  cases  which  I  have 
discussed  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate 
heret(jfore  involving  both  improprieties 
in  the  Revenue  Department  as  well  as 
the    ".5  percenter"  episode 

Had  the  information  which  is  required 
under  my  amendment  been  available  I 
could  ha\e  sat  down  and  detected  that 
wrongdoing  without  ever  going  out  of 
the  office  unless,  of  course,  the  person 
filed  a  fal.se  statenvnt  We  are  never  '-;o- 
ing  to  get  around  a  case  in  which  a  per- 
son is  definitely  crooked  and  files  a  false 
statement  He  must,  however,  t)ear  in 
mind  the  penalties  for  a  false  statement 
if  one  is  filed,  and  when  a  person  is 
caught  we  can  take  appropriate  steps. 
But  we  are  never  going  to  get  around 
false  statements.  Even  with  this  provi- 
sion a  man  could  file  a  false  statement 
and  we  would  still  not  be  able  to  pick  It 
up.  but  if  a  man  filed  an  accurate  state- 
ment, anyone  could  analyze  the  reports 
which  my  amendment  requires  and  ar- 
rive at  the  answer  as  to  what  is  proper 
and  what  is  improper 

The  penalties  for  a  false  statement 
would  take  care  of  the  others. 

Mr.  CASE,  Mr  President,  will  the 
.Senator  from  Delaware  yield'' 

Mr  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  yield 
Mr  CASE  The  provision  suggeste<l 
by  the  committee  would  not  have  betni 
effective  to  bnntr  these  matters  to  light- 
Mr  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware  No.  It 
IS  for  that  reason  that  I  offer  this 
amendment. 

Mr  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
F^resident.  vuU  the  Senator  from  Dt^la- 
ware  yield ^ 

Mr  WILIJA.MS  of  Delaware  The 
Senator  from  North  Carolina  wishes  me 
to  yield  t-o  him  at  this  fwlnt 

Mr  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina.  I 
thought  It  might  be  a  good  idea  t-o  let 
the  Senate  hear  what  the  purpt>se  of 
Senate  Resolution  337  is,  before  he  be- 
gins. It  hivs  not  yet  been  brout;ht  out 
before  the  Senate 

.Mr  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Tliat 
was  the  reason  why  I  yielded  to  the 
Senator  when  I  did  I  should  t>»  de- 
lighted to  withhold  further  discu.s.sion  of 
this    question    until    after    the    Senator 


.speaks  I  believe  that  it  Is  only  right  and 
l)roper  to  hear  the  chairman  outline 
what  Senate  Re.solution  337  is  desi^'ned 
to  accomplish. 

Mr.  President,  I  a.sk  unanimous  con- 
.sent  that  I  may  be  permitted  to  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  North  Carolina  IMr 
JoRD.ANi,  the  chairman  of  the  committee 
so  that  he  may  present  his  views  on  Sen- 
ate Resolution  337,  without  my  losing  my 
right  to  the  floor. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
]n)v,-  Witiiout  objection,  it  is  .so 
<»rdered. 

Mr,  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina  in 
repl>  to  the  distinguish.xl  Senator  from 
Delaware  !Mr.  Willi.amsI,  I  thought  he 
ro.se  for  a  question  He  ro.st\  and  I 
thought  he  obtained  recognition,  i 
yielded  to  him.  and  I  sat  down. 

Mr  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  That  is 
conect 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. 11^0  Senator  from  North  Carohna 
(.Mr  Jordan'  Is  correct  The  Cliair  rec- 
ognized the  Senator  from  North  Carolin.^. 
and  then  he  yielded  to  the  Senator  from 
Delaware  fMr   Williams 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina.  That 
w  as  my  impression.  I  have  the  floor  now. 
and  I  shall  yield  it  back  to  the  Senator 
from  I>"!aware  when  I  conclude  Is  that 
the  understandmi;? 

Mr  WILLIAMS  of  I>-Iaware  That  is 
my  understanding 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina  Mr. 
Pi-esident,  on  last  October  10.  tiie  US 
-Senate  unanimously  adopted  Senate  Re.s- 
olution  212  which  authorized  and  di- 
rected the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Ad- 
ministration to  coi^duct  an  investigation 
into  the  financial  or  business  interests 
of  officers  and  employees  of  the  Senate. 
The  re:  olution  further  charred  the  com- 
mittee to  make  a  report  of  its  flndinfzs 
together  witli  "such  recommendations  as 
It  HT^y  deem  desira*ble  " 

A  few  days  ago.  in  compliance  with  the 
S<>nate's  mandate.  I  filed  the  committee's 
report.  That  document  has  since  been 
printed  and  made  available  to  all.  There 
is  no  need  for  me  to  btlabor  its  contents 
at  this  time  except  to  remind  my  col- 
leagues that  the  committee's  comprehen- 
sive investigation  di.sclosed  a  .set  of  con- 
ditions which,  in  the  public  interest,  re- 
quire remedial  action  The  foremost 
recommendation  of  the  committee  to- 
ward that  end  was  the  adoption  of  new 
rules  requirinc:  some  form  of  public  dis- 
closure of  outside  financial  interests  by 
the  Members,  the  officers,  and  employees 
of  the  Senate.  Senate  Resolution  337. 
reported  to  the  Senate  with  but  one  dis- 
.senting  vote,  embodies  the  desired  objec- 
tive 

The  re.solution  would  amend  the 
Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  two  new  rules.  One, 
to  be  known  as  rule  41— XLI— would 
relate  to  the  disclosure  of  financial  in- 
tert^sts  by  Senators  and  certain  Senate 
employees  and  officials.  The  other,  to  be 
known  as  rule  42— XLII— would  enumer- 
ate certain  activities  as  prohibited  to  of- 
ficers and  employees  of  the  Senate. 

The  new  rule  41 — XLI — proposed  by 
thp  resolution  would  require  each  Sena- 
tor and  each  officer  or  employee  of  the 
Senate,  compensated  at  a  gross  rate  in 
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excess  of  $10,000  per  annimi.  to  file  a  re- 
port with  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate,  by 
April  15  of  each  year,  disclosing,  as  of 
januar>-  1  of  that  year,  the  following 
cate^iories  of  information: 

First  The  name,  principal  place  of 
busme.ss,  and  nature  of  tlie  principal  ac- 
tivity of  each  private  corporation,  part- 
nership, trust,  or  other  legal  entity  en- 
gaged for  pri>fit  in  any  business  or  pro- 
fessional activity  in  which  he  held 
beneticially  any  pecuniar^'  interest  hav- 
ing  a  value  equal  to  or  exceeding  50  per- 
cent of  the  annual  rate  of  his  gross  com- 
pensation: 

Second.  The  name,  principal  place  of 
business,  and  nature  of  the  principal  ac- 
tivity of  each  private  corporation,  part- 
ner.siup.  trust,  or  other  legal  entity  en- 
ga^ied  for  profit  in  any  business  or  pro- 
fessional activity  in  which  he  served  as 
an  officer,  director,  or  partner,  or  in  any 
other  exixMitive.  managerial,  or  advisory 
capacity,  and 

Third.  The  name  and  address  of  any 
profe.ssional  firm  which  engages  in 
practice  before  any  department,  agency. 
or  instrumentality  of  the  United  States 
m  which  he  has  a  financial  interest. 

Pecuniary  interest  in  family  dwellings 
or  non- revenue-producing  property  and 
panauary  interest  in  or  affiliation  with 
any  organi/.ation  described  in  section 
501  c  i3i  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
of  1954  which  is  exempt  from  taxation 
under  section  501 '  a  •  of  such  code  are  not 
encompa.s.stxl  by  the  resolution. 

Upon  application,  any  individual  who 
is  a  candidate  for  nomination  in  any 
primary  eUx;tion,  or  election  in  any  gen- 
eral or  special  election,  to  be  a  Member 
of  the  U.S.  Senate,  shall  be  furnished  a 
copy  of  the  prescribed  reporting  form  by 
the  Secretary  of  the  Senate.  The  infor- 
mation contained  in  all  reports  filed  with 
that  official  by  Senators,  officers  and  em- 
ployees of  the  Senate,  and  candidates 
shall  be  contained  in  a  report  prepared 
and  publislied  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Senate  on  or  before  June  30  of  each 
year. 

I  point  out  that  that  would  be  a  dis- 
closure resolution.  Any  information 
which  came  to  the  committee  would  not 
be  tied  up  in  the  committee.  It  would 
be  dispersed  at  its  will,  or  not  dispersed. 
This  would  be  mandatory.  The  Secre- 
tarj-  of  the  Senate  would  have  no  juris- 
diction over  whether  it  was  published  or 
not.  It  would  be  published  if  it  were 
submitted. 

The  second  new  rule  envisaged  by  the 
resolution  which  would  be  numbered 
42— XLII — would  prohibit  any  officer  or 
employee  of  the  Senate  from  participat- 
ing m  the  division  of  campaign  funds  be- 
tween or  among  two  or  more  candidates 
for  the  Senate.  As  now  written  Senate 
Resolution  337  u.ses  the  term  "two  or 
more  Senators"  but  I  intend  to  propose 
an  amendment  substituting  the  word 
"candidates." 

Although  the  subject  of  campaign  con- 
tributions and  the  handling  of  campaign 
funds  did  not  fall  within  the  strict  scope 
of  the  committee's  investigative  author- 
ity, the  voluminous  evidence  compiled  by 
the  committee  raised  some  question  as  to 
whether  or  not  officers  and  employees  of 
the  Senate  should  be  prohibited  from 


controlling  or  participating  in  the  appor- 
tionment of  common  campaign  funds 
among  various  candidates  for  the  Senate. 

The  committee  feels  that  no  officer  or 
employee  of  the  Senate  should  have  any 
part  in  distributing  or  allocating  cam- 
paign funds  among  various  candidates 
for  the  Senate  for  the  simple  reason  that 
we  feel  that  this  is  an  area  in  which  there 
must  be  no  question,  and  we  feel  that  the 
Senate  should  adopt  such  a  rule  in  order 
to  prevent  any  question  being  raised  in 
the  future.  The  term  "officers  or  em- 
ployees of  the  Senate"  is  fully  defined  in 
the  resolution  and  is  all  inclusive. 

Finally,  I  would  like  to  say  a  few  words 
on  the  general  issue  of  disclosure. 
Throughout  our  prolonged  study,  my 
colleagues  and  I  on  the  Rules  Committee 
did  not  find  any  sentiment  that  would 
prohibit  outside  business  and  profes- 
sional interests  of  Members  and  em- 
ployees of  the  Senate,  but  we  did  discern 
considerable — though  not  unanimous — 
support  for  some  form  of  disclosure.  The 
hard  problem  was  to  find  a  formula  that 
will  serve  the  best  interests  of  the  public 
and  not  cause  unfair  treatment  of  a  per- 
son's private  affairs. 

In  an  effort  to  arrive  at  a  reasonable 
form  of  disclosure,  the  committee  held 
hearings  and  invited  suggestions  from 
many  sources.  We  received  a  great  many 
suggestions  and  Ideas,  and  they  ranged 
from  the  disclosure  of  all  financial  activi- 
ties, no  matter  how  small  and  insignifi- 
cant, to  no  disclosure.  The  committee 
felt  that  the  form  of  disclosure  provided 
for  in  Senate  Resolution  337  would  meet 
the  need  and  the  right  of  the  public  to 
know  the  areas  of  financial  interests  the 
Members  and  officers  and  employees  of 
the  Senate  possess  which  may  be  looked 
upon  as  above  and  beyond  routine  or  or- 
dinary interests. 

The  committee  did  not  feel  that  the 
amount  of  income  a  person  receives  nec- 
essarily gives  a  true  reflection  of  his  ma- 
jor financial  interests.  The  committee 
also  felt  that  the  disclosure  of  major  out- 
side interests  would  go  a  long  way  in 
clearing  up  any  questions  that  arise  in 
the  future  about  Members  and  officers 
and  employees  of  the  Senate  being  influ- 
enced in  their  official  acts  by  their  outside 
business  interests. 

I  am  sure  that  many  people  feel  that 
the  provisions  of  Senate  Resolution  337 
may  seem  to  be  an  unfair  and  unjustifi- 
able Invasion  of  privacy.  Others  will  un- 
doubtedly look  upon  it  as  inadequate. 

The  committee,  in  voting  to  report  the 
resolution  favorably,  is  aware  of  all  of 
these  arguments  pro  and  con,  but  we  do 
feel  that  the  measure  meets  the  test  of 
fairness  to  both  the  public  interest  and 
the  legitimate  private  interests  of  public 
officials,  and  I  therefore  urge  its  approv- 
al, as  reported. 

Mr.  President,  further  in  answer  to 
some  of  the  questions  raised  by  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Delaware  [Mr. 
Williams]  ,  I  point  out  that  page  64  of  the 
report  deals  with  the  question  rather  ef- 
fectively. I  wish  to  read  a  couple  of 
paragraphs : 

The  committee  feels  that  It  would  be  a  se- 
rious mistake  to  prohibit  per  se  any  and  all 
outside  business  and  financial  activities  of 
the  Members,  officers,  or  employees  of  the 
Senate. 


However,  the  committee  does  feel  that 
when  these  interests  become  substantial 
enough  to  equal  or  exceed  one-half  of  the 
annual  salary  they  should  be  disclosed  as  a 
means  of  letting  the  public  know  where  and 
in  what  fields  major  interests  lie. 

I  wish  Senators  to  listen  to  the  fol- 
lowing language: 

An  excellent  Illustration  of  this  sort  of 
interest  can  be  cited  In  the  case  of  Robert  G. 
Baker  He  claimed  extensive  holdings  in 
MGIC  stock,  in  the  Carousel  Motel,  and  In 
the  Serv-U  Corp..  but  none  of  these  busi- 
ness ventures  liad  paid  him  any  cash  divi- 
dends up  until  the  time  the  committee  fin- 
ished its  Investigation.  On  the  other  hand. 
if  the  rules  the  committee  is  recommending 
had  been  in  effect  a  year  ago.  the  ^nate 
and  the  public  would  have  known  of  Baker's 
Interests  in  the  MGIC  stock,  his  various  mo- 
tel holdings  in  Maryland  and  North  Carolina, 
the  Serv-U  Corp.,  the  travel  agency,  his  real 
e.state  holdings  in  Montgomery  County,  Md., 
the  District  of  Columbia  National  Bank,  the 
Carollnu  Pipeline  Co..  as  well  as  his  partner- 
ship in  a  law  firm  and  his  connections  with 
the  Don  Reynolds  Insurance  Co. 

I  believe  that  paragraph  covers  what 
the  resolution  would  have  done  in  the 
particular  case  which  we  have  discussed. 
For  example,  Mr.  Baker  did  not  say  that 
he  had  any  stock  in  the  Serv-U  Corp.. 
although  he  did  have  it.  Mr.  Tucker 
so  testified.  Mr.  Baker  had  it  in  Mr. 
Tucker's  name.  The  resolution  would 
have  required  him  to  disclose  the  stock 
in  that  corporation  that  he  owned,  al- 
though he  did  have  it  in  someone  else's 
name. 

Under  the  amendment,  disclosure 
would  be  made  not  only  to  the  Members 
of  the  Senate  but  also  to  the  public  every- 
where. 

Whether  the  resolution  goes  far 
enough  is  a  question  for  the  Senate  to 
decide.  I  think  it  covers  a  great  deal. 
It  would  make  know-n  any  activity  in 
which  there  was  any  impropriety  or  con- 
flict of  interest  shown. 

If  all  the  information  proposed  to  be 
adduced  in  the  amendment  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Delaware  were  disclosed  to  the 
Select  Committee,  the  committee  would 
have  access  to  the  income  tax  data  of 
all. 

First,  I  give  the  Senator  from  Dela- 
ware full  credit  for  acknowledging  that 
the  information  he  stated  on  the  floor 
of  the  Senate  he  received  from  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules  and  Administration. 
The  income  tax  returns  of  Mr.  Baker 
were  available  to  the  Senate  Committee 
on  Rules  and  Administration.  His  state- 
ments were  on  record.  They  are  yet.  I 
presiune  that  the  information  which  the 
Senator  received  was  received  from  the 
Committee  on  Rules  and  Administration. 
I  wish  further  to  state  that  at  any  time 
an  investigating  committee  of  the  Sen- 
ate, be  it  the  Committee  on  Rules  and 
Administration  or  the  Special  Select 
Committee,  finds  an  impropriety  or 
questionable  conduct  that  needs  investi- 
gating, the  procedure  is  available  by 
which  the  income  tax  returns  of  the  per- 
son concerned  can  be  secured.  That 
right  is  available  under  the  law  now. 

Income  tax  returns  may  be  obtained. 
If  statements  are  subpenaed  from 
banks,  or  wherever  else  they  may  come 
from,  they  may  be  obtained.  We  have 
them  all.     They  have  been  available  to 
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the  committee  as  a  whole  So  I  see  no 
particular  reason  for  requirinst  every- 
one who  might  be  involved  to  file  his  in- 
come tax  return 

The  select  committee  will  have  the 
usual  staff,  including  counsel  If  that 
committee  keeps  any  secret,  it  will  he 
the  first  one  in  the  Senate  that  I  know 
anything  about  that  will  have  been  kept 
We  might  as  well  take  income  tax  re- 
turns that  are  received  by  such  a  com- 
mittee and  nail  them  on  the  door  to  the 
Senate  Chamber  at  the  time  they  are 
received,  because  the  contents  of  such 
returns  will  be  in  the  newspapers  the 
next  day. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Loul.siana  Mr  Presi- 
dent, will  the  Senator  yield  for  a  ques- 
tion? 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina  I 
yield. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana  Ha.s  the  Sen- 
ator from  North  Carolina  had  the  ex- 
perience of  having  some  reporter  or  .some 
employee  working  for  a  newspaper  col- 
umnist come  to  him  and  say.  'We  want 
to  know  what  was  di.scu.ssed  behind  closed 
doors  over  there.  We  would  like  to  find 
out  from  you.  Frankly,  we  know  the  in- 
formation from  another  .source,  any- 
way. Therefore,  if  you  do  not  eive  it  to 
us.  we  win  get  it  from  that  other  source  " 
Has  the  Senator  not  ob.served  that  even 
though  he  mi^ht  decline  to  reveal  such 
information,  nevertheless  It  would  ap- 
pear in  print? 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina  The 
Senator  Is  correct  We  had  that  ex- 
perience during  the  recent  investigation 
There  Is  no  way  of  keeping  any  informa- 
tion confidential.  I  am  not  .sayinar  that 
it  should  or  should  not  be  so  kept.  I 
am  saying  that  if  all  that  information 
were  placed  in  the  hands  of  a  commit- 
tee of  the  Senate,  it  would  not  be  kept 
.secret  very  long. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana  Mr  Presi- 
dent, win  the  Senator  yield  further? 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina  I 
yield. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana  Flas  the  com- 
mittee of  which  the  Senator  is  the  chair- 
man had  access  to  the  income  tax  re- 
turns of  Individuals  connected  with  the 
Bobby  Baker  Inve.stitjation'' 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina  We 
have  had  access  to  Mr  Baker  s  tax  re- 
turns. We  asked  for  them  in  the  usual 
manner,  and  they  were  provided  Our 
counsel,  in  the  investigative  work,  were 
permitted  to  copy  them  We  were  not 
permitted  to  take  the  Income  tax  re- 
turns from  the  Department  of  Internal 
Revenue.  We  were  not  able  to  photo- 
graph them,  but  we  were  permitted  to 
copy  them.  That  was  done  under  Ex- 
ecutive order  of  the  President. 

Mr.  LONOof  Loul-siana.  Has  the  com- 
mittee ever  made  a  request  for  the  In- 
come tax  returns  of  anyone,  which  re- 
quest waa  refused? 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina.    No. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Is  the  Sena- 
tor aware  of  the  fact  that  the  Finance 
Committee  can.  by  a  majority  vote,  ob- 
tain the  Income  tax  return  of  anyone 
whose  return  Is  desired,  as  can  the  Joint 
Committee  on  Internal  Revenue  Taxa- 
tion? 
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Mr    JORDAN  of  North  Carolina, 
.special  leKislation  than  can  be  done. 

Mr  LONG  of  Louisiana  I  do  not 
mean  by  act  of  Cont;re.s.s.  but  on  the 
request  of  the  majority  of  the  committee 

Mr  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina  Will 
the  Senator  state  the  que.stion  again? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Is  the  Sena- 
tor acquainted  with  the  fact  that  the 
Senate  ConimitU^-e  on  F"1nance  and.  I 
presume,  the  Ways  and  Means  Commit- 
tee of  the  Hou.se.  and  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee on  Internal  Revenue  Taxation 
can  have  made  available  to  them  the  in- 
come tax  returns  of  any  Individual  upon 
request  of  a  majority  of  one  of  those 
committees'' 

Mr  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina.  I 
believe  that  authority  is  contained  In  a 
special  statute. 

Mr  LONG  of  Louisiana  Is  the  Sena- 
tor aware  of  the  fact  that  when  other 
Senate  investigating  committees,  such 
as  the  Kefauver  committee,  have  been 
authorized  to  investigate  someone,  there 
were  made  available  to  them,  upon  re- 
quest,   income    Lax    returns? 

Mr  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina  That 
is  my  Information.  That  is  the  pro- 
cedure that  has  been  followed 

Mr  LONG  of  Louusiana  In  its  re- 
cent investigation,  did  the  committee 
seek  to  obtain  the  Income  tax  returns 
of  anyone  be.sides  Mr    Baker':' 

Mr  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina  We 
did  not  We  had  no  rea.son  to  do  so  be- 
cau.se  there  wa.s  no  evidence  that  anyone 
else  was  connected  with  any  wrongdo- 
ing  So  It  Wcus  not  necessary  If  we 
had  needed  the  returns,  we  had  the  au- 
thority to  obtain  them 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Delaware  without  losing  my  right 
to  the  floor 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware  Mr 
President.  I  wish  the  floor  in  my  own 
right.  If  the  Senator  from  North  Caro- 
lina has  anything  further  to  present,  I 
shall  wait  until  he  finishes,  and  then  I 
shall  seek  recognition  in  my  own  right. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
p<jre  As  the  Chair  understood  the  unan- 
imous-consent request,  which  was  not 
objected  to.  the  Senator  from  Delaware 
was  to  obtain  the  floor  in  his  own  right 
at  the  conclusion  of  the  remarks  of  the 
Senator  from  North  Carolina 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina.  As 
I  understo<^d.  the  Senator  from  Delaware 
understCKKl  he  had  that  right  when  he 
made  that  request 

Mr    WILLIAMS  of  I>laware      Yes. 

Mr  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina  I 
underst(X)d  the  Senator  from  Delaware 
thought  he  had  that  right. 

Mr  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware  I  did 
have  the  right  to  the  floor  I  want  to 
obtain  the  floor  in  my  own  right.  Then, 
if  I  want  to  yield  to  any  Senator,  I  will 
not  have  to  ask  permission  of  the  Sena- 
tor from  North  Carolina.  I  am  perfectly 
willing  to  wait  until  the  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  has  finished. 

Mr  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina  I 
yield  the  fliwr. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore.    The  Senator  from  Delaware. 

Mr  WILLLAMS  of  Delaware  Mr 
President.  I  wish  to  refer  briefly  to  an 
argument   made   by   the   Senator   from 


North  Carolina  that  filing  this  informa- 
tion with  the  select  committee  would  be 
the  same  as  putting  it  in  the  newspapers 
and  that  it  no  loiiger  would  be  kept 
secret  I  have  not  served  on  the  com- 
mittee of  the  Senator  from  North  Caro- 
lina, and  I  do  not  know  how  that  com- 
mitU'e  operates:  but  I  can  state  from  my 
own  knowledge  that  committees  on 
which  I  iiave  .served  have  received  cer- 
tain information  that  was  not  made 
public.  I  would  conuslder  it  a  reflection 
on  any  commit t^-e  to  have  it  .said  that 
Its  members  could  not  keep  anv  informa- 
tion confidential  The  P^oreign  Relations 
Committee  receives  classified  informa- 
tion which  it  d(X\s  not  make  public  In 
the  Finance  CommitU-e  I  have  often  re- 
ceived information  which  was  iriven  in  a 
confidential  manm-r  and  which  I  have 
examined.  Certainly  it  would  be  a  sad 
Stat*  of  affairs  if  we  could  not  find  six 
Members  who  would  .serve  on  the  select 
committee  with  that  understanding.  So 
I  di.scard  that  argument  entirely. 

I  wish  to  review  briefly  the  reasons 
why  I  do  not  think  public  disclosure  aa 
provided  in  Senat«>  Resolution  337.  or  in 
the  Clark  re.solutions.  would  be  sufficient 
in  them.selves  unle.ss  there  were  coupled 
with  that  requirement  the  combination 
of  tax  returns.  In  order  to  authorize 
examination  of  tax  returns  there  must 
ho  .some  cloak  of  secrecy,  except,  of 
course,  in  those  cases  where  there  is 
wrongdoing. 

As  evidence  of  the  need  for  such  re- 
ports I  start  with  tiie  investigation  of 
the  Baker  case  In  the  latter  part  of 
Se[)tember  1963.  a  newspaper  report 
came  out  to  the  effect  that  a  Mr.  Ralph 
Hill  had  filed  suit  against  Mr.  Robert 
Baker,  charging  that  he  had  just  lost  a 
contract  to  keep  his  vending  machines 
in  a  plant  operated  by  Melpar  Corp., 
located  in  Falls  Church.  \'a.  In  that 
suit  Mr  Hill  charged  that  m  the  previous 
months  he  had  been  paying  Mr.  Baker 
S6.S0  a  month  in  cash  for  his  part  in 
helping  place  some  of  the  vending  ma- 
chines in  plants  which  Melpar  had  been 
operating  in  connection  with  defense 
contracts 

According  to  Mr  Hill's  testimony 
given  before  the  court.  Mr.  Baker  had 
rai.sed  his  demand  to  Si. 000  a  month, 
pavable  in  ca.sh  and  to  be  delivered  to 
Bobby  Baker  s  office  in  the  Capitol;  Mr. 
Hill  was  given  the  alternative  of  paying 
this  amount  to  Mr.  Baker  or  selling  the 
equipment  and  business  to  a  man  from 
Serv-U  Corp  .  a  vending  company  that 
Bobby  Baker  and  his  associates  had  Just 
organized. 

When  Mr.  Hill  rejected  the  proposal 
to  raise  the  ante,  or  bribe  as  we  may 
just  as  well  call  it.  from  $650  a  month  to 
$1,000  he  lost  the  contract.  That  Is 
when  he  filed  his  suit  against  Bobby 
Baker.  This  was  one  of  the  reasons 
which  started  the  Inquiries. 

I  point  out  that  any  public  disclosure 
embraced  in  Senate  Resolution  377,  or 
any  of  the  substitute  proposals  of  the 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania,  would  not 
have  shown  up  the  $650-a-month  bribe 
paid  Bobby  Baker.  It  would  not  have 
.shown  up  on  public  disclosure  except  as 
his  assets  Increased  In  proportion.  But 
if  he  had  been  compelled  to  file  his  tax 
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yetums  that  item  would  have  shown  up, 
unless,  of  course,  Mr.  Baker  had  filed 
false  tiftx  returns.  In  which  case  he  would 
jUkve  been  criminally  liable  for  filing 
filse  returns. 

So  if  there  had  been  a  combination  of 
requirements,  very  quickly  this  $650-a- 
month  bribe  would  have  shown  up,  un- 
less he  had  filed  false  income  tax  returns. 
So  there  is  a  need  for  the  combination 
of  information  with  either  of  these  dis- 
closure proix)sals. 

I  am  sure  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  will  agree  with  me  that  the 
$650  which  was  being  paid  to  Bobby 
Baker  for  his  assistance  in  helping  Mel- 
par obtain  a  contract  would  not  have 
showTi  up  at  all  under  the  public  dis- 
closure proposed  in  the  committee  reso- 
lution. 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
President,  will  the  Senator  yield  at  that 
point? 

Mr  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.     I  yield. 

Mr  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina.  The 
record  of  the  hearing  brought  out  the 
very  fact  that  he  had  been  paid  the 
money,  as  reported. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  It  may 
have  been  shown  on  his  tax  returns,  but 
a  financial  statement  only  would  not 
have  disclo.sed  it. 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina.     Yes. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  But  It 
would  not  have  been  picked  up  on  a  net 
worth  statement.  That  would  not  have 
shown  a  receipt  of  $650  a  month  addi- 
tional. That  is  the  point.  It  would  have 
been  discovered  only  if  he  had  filed  the 
Information  and  had  put  it  in  his  tax 
return.  But  both  statements  are  needed. 
That  Ls  why  I  have  proposed  the  amend- 
ment which  is  pending,  which  would  re- 
quire submi-ssion  of  both  kinds  of  Infor- 
mation, tax  return  as  well  as  public 
disclosure,  to  the  select  committee. 

I  repeat,  if  tlie  committee  had  had 
both,  it  would  have  picked  up  the  $650 
pajment.  It  would  have  not  been  listed 
in  the  net  worth  statement,  but  the  com- 
mittee could  have  made  the  breakdown 
from  the  tax  return.  I  do  not  believe 
the  income  tax  return  showed  the  $650 
bnbe  as  having  been  received  from  Mr. 
Hill 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina.  As 
the  Senator  knows,  it  is  for  the  court  to 
decide.  If  the  evidence  is  in  the  report 
and  in  the  hearings,  it  is  a  matter  for  the 
court  to  decide. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  That  is 
correct. 

Mr  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina.  But 
the  information  is  available.  It  is  here. 
The  FBI  has  it.  We  have  it.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Delaware  has  it.  So  it  is  all 
there. 

Mr  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  But 
the  point  is  that  it  would  not  be  before 
the  select  committee  with  the  filing  of  a 
financial  statement  alone.  A  combina- 
'lon  of  that  and  the  tax  return  is 
needed.  I  am  using  this  case  as  one  ex- 
ample to  show  that  a  committee  needs 
that  information  to  look  into  such  ques- 
tions The  committee  needs  the  combi- 
nation of  both. 

This  is  one  of  the  items  that  was 
called  to  the  attention  of  the  majority 


and  minority  leaders  back  in  1963  along 
with  certain  other  allegations  about  un- 
usual amounts  of  cash  that  Mr.  Baker 
had  on  hand,  which  prompted  me  to 
submit  in  early  October  the  resolution 
which  started  this  Investigation. 

I  am  merely  citing  these  as  some  of 
the  items  which  would  have  called  that 
information  to  the  attention  of  the  se- 
lect committee  as  a  result  of  the  combi- 
nation filing  of  a  statement  of  assets  and 
liabilities  and  a  tax  return  by  Bobby 
Baker,  unless  he  had  filed  a  false  return. 

A  complete  report  would  also  have 
shown  the  financial  holdings  in  Serv-U 
Corp..  which  Mr.  Baker  asserted  he 
did  not  own  but  which  by  his  own 
records  was  later  established  to  be 
owned  by  him. 

Had  he  been  required  to  file  his  tax 
returns  and  net  worth  statement  with 
the  committee,  the  committee  would 
have  had  that  information.  We  should 
bear  in  mind  that  all  these  facts  were 
established  without  the  assistance  of 
Bobby  Baker,  who  insisted  on  taking  the 
fifth  amendment  after  he  saw  he  was 
about  to  be  caught. 

I  should  like  to  review  briefly  another 
Instance  which  would  not  have  been 
revealed  by  any  financial  disclosure  but 
which  would  have  been  picked  up  If 
there  had  been  a  combination  or  re- 
quirement of  both  financial  disclosure  as 
well  as  tax  return. 

Without  tax  returns  neither  the  com- 
mittee nor  anyone  else  has  been  able 
to  determine  where  Mr.  Robert  Baker 
got  the  $46,550  in  cash.  No  one  has  been 
able  to  determine  where  it  came  from. 
Bobby  Baker  took  the  fifth  amendment, 
thumbed  his  nose  at  the  taxpayers,  so 
to  speak,  and  said  it  was  nobody's  busi- 
ness where  he  got  it. 

There  are  many  items  of  cash  which 
were  established  to  have  come  from 
Baker's  oflQce — mostly  in  $100  bills — 
during  his  service  as  secretary  to  the 
majority  of  the  U.S.  Senate. 

I  cite  an  instance  as  to  how  he  used 
this  cash.  Again,  it  would  not  show 
up  on  just  a  disclosure  of  a  financial 
statement  of  assets  and  liabilities. 

In  October  1961  Robert  Baker  gave 
Mr.  Richard  Darling,  an  employee  work- 
ing in  the  office  of  secretary  to  the  ma- 
jority imder  Bobby  Baker,  $13,750  in 
cash — mostly  in  $100  bills — with  instruc- 
tions to  buy  500  shares  of  MGIC  stock  at 
a  broker's  office.  Mr.  Darling,  according 
to  the  testimony,  took  the  cash,  bought 
the  stock  for  Bobby  Baker,  and  put  it  in 
his  own  name,  Richard  Darling. 

He  brought  the  stock  to  Bobby  Baker's 
office,  room  F-80  in  the  Capitol,  as  was 
revealed,  endorsed  the  certificate  of  stock 
immediately,  and  turned  it  over  to  Bobby 
Baker.  Bobby  Baker  owned  the  stock 
from  the  beginning  bought  with  $13,750. 
He  never  reported  that  amount  of  money 
anjmvhere.  He  would  not  tell  anyone 
where  he  had  received  it.  He  bought  the 
stock  in  the  name  of  an  employee  of  the 
Senate.  The  employee  immediately  en- 
dorsed the  stock  over  to  Mr.  Baker. 
Under  the  pending  resolution  Mr.  Baker 
could  have  filed  his  financial  statement, 
with  no  indication  that  he  owned  the 
stock.    There  was  no  record  to  show  that 


it  had  never  been  transferred  to  his 
name.  Mr.  Darling  would  not  have  in- 
cluded in  his  statement  that  he  owned 
the  stock  for  he  had  endorsed  it  over  to 
Mr.  Baker. 

Therefore  it  Is  necessary  to  have  a 
combination  of  both  the  financial  state- 
ment and  the  tax  return  of  Mr.  BsUcer. 

In  November  1962  Mr.  Baker  gave  Mrs. 
Gertrude  Novak  $13,300,  which  she 
picked  up  in  his  office  in  the  Capitol.  She 
deposited  that  amount  in  the  American 
National  Bank  in  Washington.  The  pro- 
ceeds were  used  to  make  a  payment  on 
the  property  in  Ocean  City,  Md.,  which 
they  jointly  owned.  The  money  was  de- 
posited in  the  account  of  Alfred  S.  No- 
vak, her  husband.  A  check  in  the  same 
amount  was  made  payable  to  Mrs.  Freed, 
Reading,  Pa.,  from  whom  they  had 
bought  the  property. 

Mrs.  Novak  testified  that  she  called 
Mr.  Baker's  office  and  that  there  was  a 
"heap  of  money"  on  the  desk  and  that 
she  and  Miss  Carole  Tyler,  Mr.  Baker's 
secretary,  coimted  out  the  money  and 
put  the  rest  of  it  back  in  the  filing 
cabinet. 

It  would  be  a  proper  question  to  ask 
Mr.  Baker,  "Where  did  you  get  that 
money?"  We  have  a  right  to  expect 
more  from  him  than  his  taking  refuge  in 
the  fifth  amendment.  That  is  all  that 
the  Rules  Committee  was  able  to  get  out 
of  him  on  this  point.  That  was  all  it 
could  get. 

I  am  not  critical  of  the  Rules  Commit- 
tee. However,  it  is  an  insult  to  the  Rules 
Committee  and  to  the  Senate,  for  whom 
this  young  man  worked,  to  have  him  re- 
fuse to  tell  where  he  got  that  money. 

This  was  cash,  all  in  $100  bills,  in  "a 
heap"  on  the  desk  from  which  this 
amount  was  counted  out.  This  trans- 
action would  show  up  in  a  tax  retiu-n  be- 
cause it  was  deposited  in  the  account  of 
a  partnership,  but  it  would  not  have 
been  discovered  imder  the  proposed  dis- 
closiu"e  of  asset. 

Another  $2,500  in  cash  was  given  to 
Mrs.  Novak  in  April  1962,  and  it  was  de- 
posited in  the  American  National  Bank 
of  Washington  on  April  11,  1962.  This 
was  deposited  in  the  Carousel  Motel  ac- 
coimt,  which  motel  they  jointly  owned. 
Again  this  shows  that  the  tax  return  was 
needed,  and  it  is  very  proper  to  ask 
Bobby  Baker,  "Where  did  you  get  any 
such  amount  of  money,  and  why  did 
you  have  it  in  $100  bills  lying  around  in 
your  office  and  in  your  filing  cabinet?" 

In  November  1962  Bobby  Baker  gave 
Mrs.  Novak,  who  was  one  of  his  partners 
and  also  an  employee  in  the  Capitol,  an- 
other $2,000.  This  $2,000  was  deposited 
in  the  American  National  Bank  of  Wash- 
ington on  November  2  to  the  Carousel 
Motel  accovmt. 

In  November  1962  Mr.  Baker  gave  Mrs. 
Novak  another  $12,000,  in  $100  bills. 
$2,500  w£is  deposited  on  November  9, 
1962,  in  the  name  of  the  Carousel  Motel, 
construction  account,  in  the  American 
National  Bank  of  Washington,  and  $9,500 
was  deposited  on  the  same  day  in  the 
same  bank,  in  the  operating  account  of 
the  Carousel  Motel.  This  transaction 
would  not  have  shown  up  on  his  dis- 
closure sheet.  On  the  tax  return,  how- 
ever, he  would  have  to  show  it. 
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Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina 
President,  will  the  Senator  yield' 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware     I  yield 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina  I 
believe  the  Senator  is  rea.sonably  accu- 
rate in  reporting  the.se  transactions. 

Mr.  WILLLAMS  of  Delaware  This  in- 
formation is  taken  from  report  of  the 
Senator's  committee.  It  is  also  infor- 
mation that  I  had  given  to  his  commit- 
tee last  October. 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina  All 
this  information  was  taken  from  the  rt- 
r>orts  of  the  hearings,  from  the  testimony 
of  Mrs.  Novak,  once  in  the  public  hear- 
ing and  once  in  executive  se.ssion.  Not 
only  did  she  testify  to  it.  but  It  was  all 
verified  at  the  banks  We  had  the  de- 
posit slips.  There  is  nothing  new  here 
that  the  Senator  is  statint: 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware  The 
Senator  from  North  Carolina  is  right.  It 
is  nothing  new,  becau.~;e  I  gave  it  to  the 
Senator  back  in  October  The  S<;'nator 
then  develop>ed  this  information  in  the 
course  of  the  testimony  I  am  review- 
ing it  for  the  purpo.se  of  showing  that 
the  resolution  which  i.s  now  before  the 
Senate  would  not  accomphsh  the  purpo.se 
of  stopping  such  activities  The  Sena- 
tor's resolution,  with  all  due  respt-ct.  does 
not  provide  any  penalties  for  makint:  a 
fal-se  statement,  nor  would  it  have  re- 
vealed this  Information  It  shows  the 
Inadequacy  of  the  re.solution  that  has 
been  reported  by  the  committee.  The 
substitute  I  offer  would  disclose  this 
information. 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina.     Mr 
President,  will  the  Senator  vit-ld? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware  In  a 
moment.  On  January  15,  1963,  Bobby 
Baker  gave  Mrs.  Novak  another  $:i.0<)0  in 
ca-sh,  which  was  depixsutxi  m  the  .^mt-n- 
can  National  Bank  of  Wa.shlrik'ion  U)  the 
operating  account  of  thf'  Carou.sel  Mo- 
tel. This  brings  the  iimount  to  $46  550 
This  was  all  in  $100  bills  Whether  there 
wa.s  any  more  I  do  not  know.  It  is 
proper  to  ask  an  employee  of  the  Senate 
or  of  the  executive  branch  of  the  Gov- 
ernment who  fre<:iU''nt:y  has  .>.uch  large 
amounts  of  cash  m  SI 00  bills  convenient- 
ly on  hand  in  a  fllini;  cabinet.  Where  did 
you  get  It?'"  The  committee  would  have 
a  responsibilitv  to  a-k  such  a  person, 
"Where  did  you  ijet  that  moneV'  and 
the  Senate  has  a  rit;ht  to  exp^x-t  more 
than  to  have  that  employtv  take  the 
fifth  amendment.  All  that  Mr  Baker 
said  was  that  to  answer  the  questions  of 
the  committee  would  tend  to  incriminate 
him. 

This  is  a  clear  ca.se  for  the  Justice  De- 
partment. 

There  has  been  some  who  would  aru'ue 
to  the  efTect  that  he  did  not  violat/'  any 
law  As  everyone  kno-A  ,  Bobbv  Baker 
hired  Mr.  Edward  Bennt-tt  Wilhams.  one 
of  the  most  outstanding  criminal  lawyers 
in  the  United  States,  to  rf'present  him. 
This  lawyer  told  Bobbv  Baker.  In  effect. 
■You  had  better  not  talk  to  the  commit- 
tee, for  if  you  do  you  may  go  to  jail  be- 
cause you  will  incriminate  yourself  " 
Both  Bobby  Bak^-r  and  his  lawyer 
thought  that  he  had  violated  the  law. 
otherwise  he  would  have  talked  to  the 
committee.  If  anyone  says  Bobby  Biiker 
did  not  violate  the  law  I  say  merelv  that 
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Bobby  Baker  thought  he  had.  and  so  did 
his  lawyer 

Mr  JOIiDAN  of  North  Carolina  I 
am  not  defending  Mr  Baker  .\Ir  Baker 
did  takt>  the  fifth  amendment  Wr  did 
not  wrlu-  the  fifth  anicndmeiu  He  had 
a  riKht  to  take  advantage  of  it. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  D..laware  I  am 
not  sayuik;  this  in  crltlcl.^m  of  the  com- 
mitt*>e  I  am  pt>intintr  it  out  in  .support 
of  my  amendment  and  to  show  wliat  is 
needed.  We  need  the.sc  reiH>rts  to  i;et  at 
the  facts  I  give  full  credit  to  what  the 
committee  has  establishtK;!  Some  of  tiu.s 
information  wa.s  turned  over  to  the  com- 
mittee by  me.  s«>me  of  it  not.  I  am  not 
directing  any  criticism  at  the  committee. 
We  should  tind  a  .solution  which  would 
prevetit  a  recurrence  of  what  hapi^ened 
and  which  would  help  the  .select  commit- 
t-et^  gft  af  {hr  facts. 

Mr  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina  Had 
the  present  re.solution,  which  provides 
for  any  t)eneftcial  interest,  b*(>n  in  effect 
at  that  time,  the  very  thing  to  which  the 
Senator  refers  would  have  been  covered 
Mr  Darling  testified  under  oath  before 
i»ur  committee  that  Bobby  Baker  gave 
him  that  money  He  boiiuht  the  stock, 
endorsed  it.  and  turned  it  back  to  Bobby 
Baker  So  far  as  we  know,  the  stock  was 
never  transferred.  We  have  no  record 
of  whether  it  was  or  not.  But  had  Baker 
been  required  to  show  beneficial  interest, 
he  would,  of  cour.se,  have  had  to  do  so, 
becau.se  he  owned  it;  it  was  in  his  name 
Mr  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware  Ur 
would  not  ha\r  had  Ui  show  that  it  was 
paid  for  with  25  $100  bills.  Under  the 
disclosure  resolution  it  would  not  have 
been  accounted  for 

However,  if  the  committee  had  had 
his  tiix  return  it  would  have  had  knowl- 
fxlge  that  Mr  Baker  had  the  stock  and 
that  he  had  paid  S_'..^no  for  it.  But  the 
committee  did  not  get  the  information 
as  to  where  Bobby  was  netting  such  lanre 
amounts  of  $100  bills  That  is  the  jwlnt 
of  which  I  am  speaking,  and  It  Is  more 
important  than  how  much  he  owed. 
Where  did  he  get  the  $46,550  In  $100  bills 
which  he  wa.s  using  to  make  payments 
on  his  notes''  That  Is  what  we  should 
have  known  in  the  beginning  I  am  sure 
the  S<,>nator  from  North  Carolina  will 
atjree  with  me  that  that  is  a  blir  question 
which  IS  still  unanswered  as  a  result  of 
the  investigation  Where  did  he  get  the 
$46,550,  which  he  always  conveniently 
had  in  SI 00  bills,  in  a  filing  cabinet, 
everytime  .someone  needed  $2,000,  $5,000, 
or  $12,000'.'  Tho.se  are  the  questions  to 
which  we  need  answers.  The  Senator's 
committee  asked  Mr  Baker  about  that, 
and  Mr.  Baker  to«_ik  the  fifth  amend- 
ment As  the  Senator  says,  we  did  not 
initiate  the  fifth  amendment.  It  is  in 
the  Constitution  for  a  purpose,  but  that 
still  does  not  excu.se  us  from  fulfilling 
our  responsibility 

If  the  Senate  is  going  to  adopt  any- 
thing today  let  us  adopt  .something  that 
will  prevent  a  recurrence  of  the  Baker 
incident  and  that  will  enable  us  to  detect 
what  is  going  on  that  may  be  wrong 

Any  rea.sonable  jier.son  could  have 
taken  Baker's  tax  return  and  his  net 
worth  statement  and  raised  serious  ques- 
tions about  them 
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firiancial  statement  with  the  National 
Bank  of  Washington  showing  a  net  worth 
of  $274  476  Le.ss  than  three  years  later 
on  Feb.-uary  1.  196:j.  he  tiled  a  financial' 
statement  with  the  P'raternity  Federal 
Savings  &  Loan  As^sociation  of  Baltimore 
shty.ving  a  net  worth  of  $2,166  886 

There  is  iiothlnL;  wrong  with  a  man's 
makinu'  money  in  America  if  he  can  show 
that  it  wa.s  done  legitimately.  Rut  when 
an  examination  of  Mr  Bakers  tax  re- 
turns show  h:m  reportlnt;  taxable  income 
of  only  around  >50.000  during  this  period 
questions  are  in  order.  Any  reasonable 
per.son  knows  that  one  cannot  increase 
his  net  worth  .'52  million  in  three  years  on 
$50  000  of  taxable  income  That  Is  why 
I  say  that  both  statements  are  needed 
By  takniK  the  income  tax  return  alone 
there  would  be  no  basis  for  saving  any- 
thini?  was  wrong .  we  al.so  must  take  the 
financial  statement  Conceivably,  a 
man  mieht  have  made  a  lucky  invest- 
ment 

But  one  does  not  in  a  3-year  period 
Increase  his  net  worth  almo.>;t  $2  mil- 
lion on  a  $50,000  tax  liability  By  put- 
tine  the  two  totrether  we  should  have  had 
an  investigation  started  lone  before  we 
did  Baker  filed  a  net  worth  statement 
on  Febniary  5.  1962,  which  was  one  year 
prior  to  the  last  one,  showiiiLr  a  net  worth 
of  .«1  00 -i  587  Tliat  was  an  Increase  of 
$725,000  in  a  year  and  a  half 

In  the  next  year,  lacking  4  davs.  he 
added  more  than  another  $1  million  of 
net  worth  Certainly  when  one  con- 
siders the  relatively  small  amount  of  hi.s 
salary  and  income  on  which  he  was  pay- 
ing taxes  durinu'  that  period  questions 
are  raised 

That  is  why  I  ur^-e  that  we  adopt  my 
amendment.  In  order  to  prevent  a  re- 
currence, the  Senat*'  needs  this  lr\for- 
mation  If  that  information  had  been 
before  the  committee  or  the  Senate  we 
would  have  picked  up  these  discrepancies 
of  Mr  Bakers  quickly,  before  they  cot 
out  of  hand  We  would  have  picked 
them  up  a  year  and  half  ak'o 

Mr  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina  Mr 
President,  will  the  Senator  further 
yield? 

Mr   WILLIAMS  of  Delaware      I  yield 

Mr  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina  The 
committee  is  thoroughly  familiar  with 
all  the  cash  that  Mr  Baker  handled 
That  IS  related  in  the  report  I  knew 
about  It  -As  tl.e  Senator  from  Delaware 
has  well  stated,  Mr  Baker  did  not  tell 
where  he  t:ot  It,  but  he  showed  it  on  his 
Income  tax  return 

I  a.ssume  the  Treasury  Department 
has  .some  good  lawyers  If  one  falsifies 
his  income  tax  return,  he  is  likely  to 
end  up  in  Atlanta  Similarly  the  De- 
partment of  Justice  has  trood  lawyers 
This  infoimation  is  available  It  is  up 
to  tho.se  departments  to  determine  where 
Baker  t;ot  the  money  and  whether  he  is 
lyint;  or  not 

The  Senator  spoke  about  a  quick  jump 
in  a.ssets  That  is  quite  true  That  fact 
is  shown 

The  fact  that  Baker  boueht  $28  000 
worth  of  Serv-U  stock  in  1952  or  1953, 
and  valued  it.  according  to  his  stat<>ment. 
at  $1  million,  is  shown  in  the  report. 


When  one  jumps  a  $28,000  Investment 
^  $1  million  in  a  statement  to  a  bank, 
^d  the  bank  will  not  accept  that  state- 
ment there  is  nothing  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  Rules  and  Administration  or  any 
^er  committee  or  anybody  else  can  do, 
if  the  bank  will  not  make  a  loan  on  that 
^is  I  think  they  should  check  Into 
11  a  little  further. 

But  much  of  Baker's  vast  earnings 
were  simply  imaginary,  according  to  his 
returns,  which  are  all  available. 

Mr  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Oh,  no. 
Sot  all  of  them  were  imaginary.  The 
S46  0OO  in  cash  was  very  real. 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina.  I 
said  a  Kood  part  of  them  were. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Some. 
but  not  all.^  If  a  person  filed  a  false  h- 
:;ancial  statement  with  a  bank  in  an  en- 
deavor to  t^et  a  loan  the  bank  can  handle 
that  I  lini  not  trying  to  take  care  of 
that  But  when  false  financial  state- 
ments are  filed  with  the  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment for  the  purpose  of  getting 
a  Government  loan  that  is  something 
else,  and  Mr.  Baker  did  this.  I  shall 
discuss  that  subject  a  little  later.  That 
Is  a  violation  of  law,  and  the  Federal 
Govtrnment  can  do  something  about  it, 
and  the  Senator  from  North  Carolina 
and  I  have  a  responsibility  in  that  di- 
rection. 

Mr  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina.     lam 

thoroughly  familiar  with  that.  The 
Senator  is  talking  about  $100,000  that 
Baker  put  on  deposit  and  could  not  draw 
out  I  presume  that  is  what  the  Senator 
IS  talking  about. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Yes.  I 
shall  discuss  that  later  and  also,  how  a 
{al.st>  .statement  was  filed  with  the  Small 
Business  Administration. 

But  I  shall  next  discuss  the  MGIC 
■itock  which  was  purchased. 

Mr  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.    I  yield. 

Mr  LAUSCHE.  What  period  does 
the  $42,743  in  $100  bills  cover.  When 
does  the  period  begin,  and  when  does  it 
end^ 

Mr  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  In 
Octobt  r  19fil  Mr.  Baker  gave  Richard 
Darlin'.r  $13,750  to  buy  .some  stock,  with 
instructions  to  put  it  in  Richard  Darling's 
name  Darling  was  an  employee  of  Mr. 
Bakers,  working  in  his  office.  Mr.  Dar- 
lin-'  nave  his  address  as  Bobby  Baker's 
office  m  Washinuiton.  The  stock  was 
bou::ht,  endorsed  to  Baker,  and  put  in 
his  safe     That  was  in  October  1961. 

In  November  1962  there  was  $13,300 
:n  cash  On  April  11.  1962.  there  was 
$2  500  in  cash.  On  November  2.  1962, 
there  was  $2,000:  and  on  November  9, 
1962.  $12,000.  On  January  15.  1963, 
there  was  $3,000. 

Between  October  1961  and  January 
1963  there  was  around  $46,000  in  cash, 
practically  all  in  $100  bills.  This  was 
taken  out  of  the  file  cabinet  in  his  office. 

Mr.  President  <Mr.  Ribicoff  in  the 
chair  > ,  next  I  wish  to  review  certain 
purchases  of  stock  in  the  MGIC  Corp. 
and  demonstrate  how  it  would  not  show 
up  on  a  public  disclosure.  Before  doing 
that.  I  should  like  to  review  briefly  how 
the  MGIC  Corp  began  and  the  favorable 
nilinKs  it  received  from  the  departments. 


The  record  shows  that  on  January  22, 
1959,  the  MGIC  Corp.  filed  an  application 
for  a  nillng  with  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment aflf acting  its  tax  liability.  This  was 
a  very  important  ruling  for  this  company. 
On  May  21, 1959,  about  4  months  later, 
the  application  was  rejected  by  the 
Treasury  Department. 

On  June  1,  1959.  the  company  resub- 
mitted its  application  and  asked  for  its 
reexamination. 

On  July  10,  1959,  the  resubmitted  ap- 
plication was  rejected  again  by  the 
Treasury  Department.  This  was  July  10, 
1959. 

About  30  days  later,  in  August  of 
1959 — I  do  not  have  the  exact  date — this 
company  gave  Bobby  Baker  what  in  ef- 
fect w£is  an  option  on  50  units  of  its  stock 
at  $575  per  unit,  a  total  of  $28,750. 

It  Is  interesting  to  note  that  based  on 
the  company's  own  reports  with  SEC  it 
had  no  legal  right  to  sell  this  stock  prior 
to  its  being  listed  by  the  SEC.  This  was 
in  August  1959. 

They  received  their  last  rejection  from 
the  Treasury  in  July  1959. 

They  gave  Baker  a  right  to  buy  50 
units  of  stock  at  $575  per  unit  for  a  total 
of  $28,750. 

Immediately  after  that  the  company 
resubmitted  an  application  for  another 
ruling.  Various  correspondence  passed 
between  it  and  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment, but  on  May  25.  1960.  the  Treasury 
Department  approved  the  ruling. 

In  the  meantime,  after  this  grant  of 
the  option  to  Mr.  Baker,  on  September 
23,  1959.  the  MGIC  Corp.  applied  to  the 
SEC  for  regisration  of  its  stock.  They 
wished  to  sell  40.000  shares  of  stock  at 
$25  a  share. 

An  amendment  was  filed  with  the  SEC 
on  December  28.  1959,  and  again  on 
February  8,  1960.  On  February  25,  1960, 
the  application  was  approved  by  the 
SEC.  The  offering  price  of  the  stock  at 
that  time— this  40,000  shares— was  $115 
per  unit.  Each  unit  represented  four 
shares  of  MGIC  at  $25  and  one  share  of 
GIAat$15. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  between 
the  time  Baker  had  been  given  the  op- 
tion and  the  time  the  stock  was  listed 
it  had  been  split  8  for  1,  which  meant  on 
the  date  it  was  approved  these  units  of 
Baker's  were  worth  $46,000,  against  the 
cost  of  $28,750. 

Let  us  see  what  happened  to  this  stock 
of  Baker's  and  where  it  was  distributed. 
That  question  is  very  important. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Novak  bought  10  units 
of  stock  in  MGIC  Corp,  at  a  cost  of  $12.- 
000.  and  they  were  to  put  this  stock  in 
their  own  name,  not  in  Baker's  name. 
They  were  to  advance  all  of  the  $12,000. 
and  Baker  was  to  get  one-half  the  profit, 
if  any.  This  was  all  revealed  in  testi- 
mony before  the  committee.  Baker's 
one-half  of  the  profit  on  this  stock,  which 
he  persuaded  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Novak  to 
buy  for  $12,000.  was  $37,699.95.  He  had 
no  money  invested  in  it. 

Allegedly,  the  stock  was  bought  from 
Walter  Adams  and  Eddie  Adams  for 
$12,000.  This  was  testimony  as  given  by 
Mrs.  Novak  to  the  Rules  Committee.  The 
committee  record  shows  that  the  stock 
was  purchased  from  Walter  and  Eddie 
Adams  for  $12,000. 


But  what  was  not  brought  out  in  the 
committee,  and  which  I  did  not  know 
at  the  time,  was  that  the  stock  which 
was  transferred  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Novak 
was  not  stock  which  Baker  had  arranged 
to  buy  from  Walter  and  Eddie  Adams,  as 
was  alleged  in  the  testimony  before  the 
committee  and  as  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Novak 
thought.  The  stock  which  was  trans- 
ferred to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Novak  was  in 
reality  stock  which  Baker  himself  al- 
ready owned.  It  had  been  held  during 
this  interval  in  the  name  of  H.  Fried- 
man. The  stock  wliich  was  transferred 
to  Gertrude  and  Alfred  Novak  was  stock 
which  Mr.  Baker  had  been  holding  in 
the  name  of  H.  Friedman. 

Furthermore,  this  was  Mr.  Baker's  own 
stock  which  was  being  sold  to  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Novak  for  $12,000  and  it  had  cost 
Mr.  Baker  $5,750. 

Therefore,  when  Baker  proposed  to  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Novak  that  they  buy  this  stock 
at  $12,000  what  they  did  not  know  was 
that  they  were  buying  stock  which  Mr. 
Baker  himself  already  owned  and  had 
been  holding  In  the  name  of  a  third 
party,  which  cost  him  $5,750. 

Baker  started  with  $6,250  profit  plus 
one-half  of  all  future  profits.  I  did 
see  where  he  put  the  $6,250  on  his  tax 
return. 

Mr.  Baker  owned  this  stock  between 
August  1959  and  March  8,  1960.  when 
it  was  purchased  and  transferred  In  the 
name  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Novak. 

This  too  would  not  have  shown  up  on 
a  public  disclosure  sheet  alone.  It  would 
have  required  his  tax  retvu-n  as  well  as 
the  public  disclosure  sheet  to  show  it. 
Therefore,  we  must  have  both  if  we  are 
to  do  a  proper  job. 

Mr.   CASE.     Mr.  President,  will   the 

Senator  from  Delaware  yield? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.    I  yield. 

Mr.  CASE.     Is  the  Senator  referring 

to  the  Serv-U  Corp.   or  to  the  MGIC 

stock? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  did 
not  mean  to  say  Serv-U.  MGIC  stock  Is 
what  I  meant  to  say. 

Mr.  CASE.  I  do  not  know  which  one 
it  was. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  MGIC. 
If  I  said  Serv-U.  I  meant  MGIC.  because 
I  am  dealing  only  with  MGIC  stock 
which  was  purchased  by  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Novak  for  $12,000. 

Mr.  President,  (Mr.  McGovern  in  the 
chair) .  I  say  this  without  any  criticism  of 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Novak.  I  point  it 
out  merely  because  they  thought  they 
were  buying  Adams'  stock. 

Certain  Government  employees  were 
cut  in  on  a  part  of  this  profit  on  the 
MGIC  stock  which  was  bought  by  Mr. 
Baker  in  1959.  He  took  delivery  of  the 
stock  until  March  8,  1960. 

It  Is  rather  significant  that  Mrs.  Novak 
was  working  at  this  time  in  the  Senate 
Small  Business  Committee.  Also  four 
units  of  stock  on  which  Baker  had  an 
option  in  August  1959  were  made  avail- 
able to  James  W.  Wilson.  He  was  an 
employee  of  the  Democratic  policy  com- 
mittee in  the  Senate  at  the  time. 

Mr.  John  N.  Ylngllng,  another  mem- 
ber of  the  staff  of  the  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency,  was  cut  In  on 
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four  units  of  the  stock  Mr.  Ylngllng 
did  not  put  his  stock  In  his  own  name. 
He  had  It  registered  in  the  name  of  Mr. 
Llghtle,  address  room  P-80.  This  was 
Bobby  Baker's  Capitol  office 

The  stock  was  ne^'er  transferred  to 
him.  Subsequently,  it  A,as  transferred 
to  a  broker.  Again.  thLs  would  not  show 
on  the  flnanclal  statement  alone.  It 
would  reqiilre  a  combination  of  tax  re- 
turns to  show  the  ultimate  profits.  Each 
of  these  blocks  involved  about  $26,000  for 
a  $2,500  Investment.  So,  certamly  it  Is 
proper  to  ask  what  these  employees  did 
to  help  this  company  in  order  to  be  cut 
in  on  this  lucrative  deal  Why  did  they 
not  use  their  own  names  if  they  thoucht 
the  deal  was  legitimate  and  proper'' 

Mr.  Scott  I.  Peek,  the  administrative 
assistant  to  the  Senator  from  Florida. 
was  likewise  cut  in  on  a  part  of  the 
MGIC  stock.  ThLs.  too.  was  held  in  a 
third  name.  Incidentally,  much  of  this 
stock  was  held  in  the  name  of  third  par- 
ties. Therefore,  public  disclosure  of  the 
stock  which  was  in  their  names  as  of 
January  1  of  that  year  xould  not  show 
the  desired  Information  In  each  of 
these  Instances,  the  $2. ,500  investment  In 
the  company  made  before  these  impor- 
tant rulings  which  were  pendins  before 
both  the  SEC  and  the  Tr^-asurv  Depart- 
ment were  made,  represented  around 
a  $20,000  to  $25,000  profit. 

Bobby  Baker  and  these  employees  of 
the  Senate  were  not  cut  in  on  this  prof- 
itable deal  for  nothinn 

Another  $2,300  worth  of  this  stock  was 
turned  over  to  a  lobbyist  of  one  of  the 
labor      organizations,      Mr       Mayw(x»d 
BoKRs.     That  same  stock  was  later  sold 
back  to  Mr.  Baker,  as  I  pointed  out  the 
other  day.  for  $4,600.  and  on  the  day  it 
was  sold  back  to  Mr  Baker  for  $4,600  it 
had  a  market  value  of  over  $30,000     Un- 
der the  law.  if  stock  Ls  transferred  from 
one  Individual  to  another  individual  at 
a  price  below  the  market  value,  it  repre- 
sents a  gift  on  the  part  of  the  donor,  in 
which  event  he  must  pay  a  sift  tax,  or 
it  represents  straight  Income  on  the  part 
of  the  recipient,  in  which  event  he  must 
pay  income  tax  on  it      I  say  that  both 
Mr    Baker   and   Mr     Bo^trs   should    be 
questioned  as  to  whether  they  have  re- 
ported this  transaction  on  their  income 
tax  returns.     Approxmiately  $25,000  is 
taxable  either  to  Mr    Baker  or  to  Mr. 
Bo«{gs.    It  cannot  be  brushed  aside  as  a 
negligible  factor  to  either      Nearly   all 
the  employees  who  are  mentioned   put 
the  stock  in  the  name  of  a  third  party 
with  the  address  of  room   F-80.   which 
was  Bobby  Baker's  office  in  the  Capitol. 
Then  the  third  party  conveniently  en- 
dorsed the  stock  in  blank  over  to  these 
individuals,  but  it  was  not  transferred  on 
the  company's  records     Public  disclosure 
would  not  have  revealed  these  transac- 
tions.   Officially  It  would  not  have  shown 
up  on  their  records. 

We  must  have  a  combination  of  the 
tax  return  and  the  assets  disclosure  If 
we  are  really  going  to  find  out  what  an 
Individual  has  done. 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
President,   will  the   Senator  yield? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  shall 
jdeld  In  a  moment. 


Mr  President.  I  shall  now  read  one 
paragraph  concerning  the  Importance  at- 
tached to  the  tax  rulinys  by  the  MGIC 
in  their  annual  report      It  reads- 

.\  very  impt.rtiiMt  development  was  the 
reversal  of  a  nillnsf  by  the  Treaaury  rvnart- 
meri':  which  declared  a  contingency  reserve 
MX  ible  Income  The  reversal  means  that 
'-ontrlbutlona  to  that  fund  wlU  be  t,ix,-d 
oiUy  after  thev  have  been  held  fr,r  15  yea.-s 
This  win  insure  n.  it  only  maximum  reserve 
f'jr  unusual  lueses  that  may  occur  during 
stress  p*-rluds.  but  will  substantl.illy  in- 
tense our  investment  Income  In  year.s  tu 
come. 

This  ruling  was  extremely  important 
to  the  company.  In  addition,  it  was  Im- 
.-Kjrtant  to  the  company  that  It  receive 
SEC  approval  of  its  application  for  a  list- 
Ini;  of  the  stock 

The  information  which  I  have— and 
which  the  committee  could  have  devel- 
oped if  it  had  wi.sh»Hl  by  callinp  m  the 
SEC  representafive.s — i.s  that  there  were 
rf^!e;)hone  call.s  from  some  of  the  Sena- 
ate  committees  on  which  these  em- 
ployees served  who  were  cut  Ir;  on  thLs 
stock.  Interceding;  with  the  SEC  on  be- 
half of  these  companies.  I  think  these 
aKencies  should  be  checked  in  that  con- 
nection 

.Mr  CASK  Mr  President,  I  wish  to 
make  .sure  that  Senators  all  hear  this 
particular  statement.  It  Is  my  under- 
standing that  the  Senator  has  informa- 
tion suggesting  that  employees  on  the 
payroll  of  one  or  another  branch  of  Con- 
gress were  cut  in  on  the  tran.sactlon  or 
given  a  part  of  the  options  that  he  had 
nn  MGIC  .^to<•k 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  rvlawaie  That  is 
correct 

Mr  CASE  And  that  certain  of  the.se 
individuals  interceded  with  Govern- 
ment agencies  whose  rulings  with  re- 
gard to  that  corporation  very  greatly 
affected  the  value  of  thf  stuck'  Is  that 
correct  ' 

Mr  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  They 
received  calLs  from  members  of  the  com- 
mitt^^f  with  which  these  men  were  as-so- 
ciated.  That  is  correct  Wiiether  those 
were  calls  by  the  same  individuals  or  by 
other  individuals,  I  do  not  know.  But 
that  can  be  developed  by  the  commit- 
tee. There  is  a  strong  indication  that 
there  were  calls  to  these  agencies  The 
suggestion  was  that  they  had  more  than 
a  casual  interest  in  the  way  the  rulings 
w.-re  made 

Mr.  C.-XSE.  There  is  an  Inference  Oiat 
Mr  BaktT.  not  wanting  to  make  the  calls 
him.s«'lf,  arriUigfd  to  let  others  do  it  and 
let  them  .share  in  the  profit 

Mr.  WIIXIAMS  of  Delaware  Therr 
is  no  question  that  that  was  done  It 
was  a  clever  arrangement.  The  .st<x-k 
was  carried  In  thf  names  of  third  per- 
sons. It  was  carried  In  the  name  of 
other  Individuals  so  he  would  not  show- 
up  on  the  books  of  the  company  a.s  a 
stockholder.  That  m  itself  is  su.splclous. 
If  there  was  nothing  wrong  with  it,  why 
was  It  not  listed  in  their  own  names.  In 
an  open  and  aboveboard  manner'' 

Under  public  disclo.sure  we  would  get 
only  disclosures  of  transactions  which 
are  open  and  aboveboard.  We  would 
not  obtain  di.sclosures  of  transactions 
which  are  of  a  somewhat  questionable 
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nature.  In  order  to  get  to  the  bottom 
of  It  we  must  have  access  to  the  person^ 
tax  return,  as  well  as  the  disclosure  of 
assets  and  liabilities. 

Mr  Wilson  s  stock  was  put  in  his  name 
He  was  on  the  staff  of  the  Democratic 
policy  commit t<-e.  It  was  put  in  hl« 
name  on  March  8  Mr.  Yinglings  a 
member  of  the  Banking  and  Currency 
Committee  was  not  put  in  his  name  it 
was  put  in  the  name  of  J.  E.  Llghtle 
another  Individual  who  had  no  connec- 
tion whatsoever  with  the  particular  stock 
transaction.  Then,  when  it  was  trans- 
ferred af t^^rward  from  Mr.  Lightle  It  was 
still  not  transferred  to  Mr  Yinglmg,  but 
It  was  transferred  to  a  brokerage  account 
and  .sold  in  the  name  of  the  broker 

I  do  not  make  this  statement  as  a 
criticism  of  the  committee  for  the  in- 
formation It  developed.  Tl-ie  committee 
couJd  only  develop  Information  based  on 
the  facts  it  had.  Certainly  it  developed 
a  great  deal  of  information  But  in.stead 
of  asking  merely  for  public  disclosure, 
I  think  it  I.s  well  for  u.s  to  jxunt  out 
what  public  disclosure  would  do  and  what 
It  would  not  do.  It  Is  necessary-  for  the 
committtH^  to  have  access  to  the  individ- 
ual's tax  riturns. 

Mr  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
President,  '.ull  tht-  Senator  yield? 
Mr  WIUJAMS  of  Delaware.  I  yield. 
Mr  JoHF^AN  of  North  Carolina  In 
an.swer  to  tiie  statement  of  the  Senator,  I 
want  It  distinctly  understood  that  all  the 
Items  of  information  the  Senator  has 
given  IS  contained  in  the  report,  .starting 
on  page  33  They  are  listed  name  by 
name  The  committee  determined  that 
Baker's  st^x-k  was  not  in  his  name  The 
committee  di.scovertxl  m  whose  name  It 
was.  and  to  whom  It  was  Issued.  The  In- 
formation  is  contained  In  the  report.  'We 
also  have  the  Information  as  to  the 
amount  of  money  that  was  paid  for  it 

on  the  basis  of  either  of  the  recom- 
mendations before  the  Senat<\  if  he  were 
refjuired  t.o  show  a  beneficial  interest  in 
the  st^x-k  he  would  have  had  to  .show  it. 
unless  he  lied  about  it.  Of  course,  if  he 
did  that,  we  would  not  find  out  I  think 
the  Senator  overlooktxl  one  thing  In  his 
di.scour.se.  No  one  asked  the  committee 
to  check  with  the  SF.C  We  did  check 
with  the  SFX?  The  only  person  who 
sliowed  up  with  his  hand  in  the  cookie 
Jar  was  Representative  Byr.nes  of  Wis- 
con.sin. 

If  the  Senator  will  turn  to  page  34 
of  the  report,  he  will  observe  the  follow- 
ing languai^e 

MOIC  then  enlL-^ted  the  af.sistance  of  Con- 
bfrefi-sman  Ji>hn  W  Byr.nes  of  WlsCf-jn-'ln  who 
in  January  1060  urged  IRS  to  reconsider  It* 
ruling  advl.sing  that  "unless  this  matter  can 
be  re.-iolved  administratively.  I  think  It  most 
r.sfeerri.ii  that  leglslatli.n  be  ena<ned  .so  as  to 
permit  this  tyj.>e  of  operation  '  The  Cun- 
gre&sm.'in  Inuuduced  such  legislation  in  the 
form  of  HR  1103.  on  M.trch  10.  1960  Aiter 
additional  ajialy.sls.  IRS  concluded  that  ex- 
l.stlng  legal  precedents  supported  reversal  of 
the  unfavorable  ruling  and  In  May  1960  l«- 
"■ued  a  favorable  ruling  Subsequently.  H  R. 
1103  wa«  w^lthdrawn. 

That  was  the  testimony  of  Mr  Byrnes 
himself. 

Mr.  WTTJJAMS  of  Delaware  The 
Senator  is  correct. 
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j4r.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina.  The 
committee  had  Mr.  Max  Karl,  president 
of  MGIC.  on  the  stand  before  the  tele- 
vision cameras  We  obtained  a  list  of 
every  single  stockholder  of  the  MGIC, 
j^d  we  know  ever>-thlng  about  it.  It  is 
in  the  book.  We  know  who  transferred 
what  amount  of  stock  to  whom  and  what 
was  paid  for  it. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  do  not 
know-  how  much  information  the  com- 
mittee ha.s  In  all  due  respect  to  the 
committee  s  report,  I  wish  to  point  out 
that  all  the  information  as  to  the  trans- 
fers wa.s  not  in  the  report. 

Mr  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina.  If 
the  stock  was  transferred  on  the  books  of 
the  company,  the  information  is  here. 

Mr  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  The 
Senator  i.s  correct  about  the  employees — 
the  fact  that  Mr.  Darling  worked  in 
Bobby  B.-iker's  office:  that  Mr.  Wilson 
was  on  the  staff  of  the  Democratic  Policy 
Cominiiiee.  that  May  wood  Boggs  was  a 
lobbyist  for  the  AFL-CIO;  that  Mr.  Scott 
I  Peek  was  administrative  assistant  to 
the  Senator  from  Florida  [Mr. 
Sm\thkrs  ;  and  that  Mr.  Yingling  was  a 
member  of  the  staff  of  the  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency.  All  of  that  in- 
formation was  Iw^fore  the  committee. 

The  material  included  the  Information 
about  Representative  Byrnes.  I  am  well 
aware  t;  at  the  committee  had  the  infor- 
mation because  I  presented  all  che  names 
and  addre.s.ses  to  the  chairman  when  I 
was  before  the  committee  last  October. 
The  committee  may  have  developed  ad- 
ditional information  thereon,  but  I  still 
say  that  there  were  calls  made  by  some 
employees  from  the  committees  of  the 
Senate.  The.se  are  in  addition  to  the  ac- 
tion that  was  taken  by  Representative 
Byrnes.  There  were  calls  made  by  em- 
ployees of  the  US.  Senate  who  were 
members  of  those  committees.  There  is 
no  question  about  it.  Whether  it  is  in 
the  report  or  not  I  do  not  know. 

Mr  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina.  That 
statement  comes  from  the  Senator.  We 
have  no  evidence  on  that. 

Mr  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Yes.  It 
comes  from  me;  but  I  stand  by  It. 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina. 
There  is  no  evidence  whatsoever.  Our 
investigators  went  to  the  SEC  and 
checked 

We  were  not  informed  that  that  was 
the  case 

Mr.  'WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  do 
not  know  what  they  Informed  the  com- 
mittee, but  why  did  the  committee  not 
ask  the  agencies  direct? 

I  point  out  again  that  we  need  a  com- 
bination of  both  tax  returns  and  fi- 
nancial statements.  I  spoke  of  Mr. 
Karl's  appearance  before  the  commit- 
tee I  should  like  to  read  from  the  pros- 
pectus that  was  approved  by  the  SEC  on 
October  17  for  the  sale  of  the  stock.  I 
should  like  to  read  from  page  40  of  that 
report  to  show  what  this  company  was 
doing  and  why  some  of  the  stock  was  put 
out  at  low  prices  to  people  holding  posi- 
tions In  which  they  could  help  the  com- 
pany. I  read  from  page  40  of  the  com- 
pany's report: 

Beginning  In  February  1960.  and  continu- 
ing untU  October  of  that  year,  MOIO  was 
offering  lt«  common  stock  at  $2. 50  per  share 
(as  adjusted).     As  Indicated  elsewhere,  the 
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original  intent  was  to  offer  these  shares  to 
selected  executives  of  savings  and  loan  asso- 
clations  and  other  persons  employed  or  oth- 
erwise having  an  Interest  In  the  mortgage 
lending  Industry,  particularly  In  States 
where  MQIC  was  then  licensed  to  do  busi- 
ness. 

That  stock  was  offered  to  those  peo- 
ple at  $2.50  a  share  at  a  time  when  it  was 
offered  to  the  public  at  around  $25  a 
share.  I  have  no  reason  to  think  other- 
wise than  that  it  was  Mr.  Baker  and  the 
other  employees  who  are  referred  to  as 
being  among  those  persons  who  held 
positions  in  which  they  could  be  of  as- 
sistance to  that  company.  Otherwise, 
why  were  they  cut  in  at  a  price  below  the 
market  price?  They  were  cut  in  at  a 
price  far  below  that  which  the  stock  was 
offered  to  the  public. 

Mr.  CASE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.     I  yield. 

Mr.  CASE.  Does  not  the  Senator  find 
a  curious  and  close  analogy  between  a 
preferred  list  of  the  kind  described  here 
with  regard  to  the  MGIC  stock  and  that 
kind  of  preferred  list  which  was  so  com- 
mon and  became  so  completely  dis- 
credited before  the  depression  in  Wall 
Street? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  There 
is  no  question  about  it.  Certainly  no 
company  that  is  issuing  stock,  cuts  in  a 
public  official  on  the  ground  floor  at  10 
percent  of  the  market  valuation  unless  it 
has  a  purpose  in  mind. 

Mr.  CASE.  Unless  it  expects  to  get 
something  out  of  It. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  'Unless 
it  expects  to  get  something  in  return. 
Any  public  official  who  naively  believes 
that  he  is  being  cut  in  at  a  price  below 
the  market  price  without  something  be- 
ing expected  of  him  does  not  recognize 
the  facts  of  life. 

These  examples  raise  grave  questions 
of  propriety.  I  repeat  again  without  too 
much  fear  of  contradiction  that  calls 
were  made  by  employees  of  the  commit- 
tees. Whether  the  calls  came  from  the 
same  person  buying  the  stock  would  not 
make  too  much  difference.  It  is  very 
easy  for  a  person  involved  to  get  Dick  or 
Harry  to  make  his  calls.  But  the  record 
shows  that  the  calls  were  made. 

I  point  to  another  example  that  would 
not  show  up  on  the  public  disclosure 
sheet,  showing  that  an  income  tax  re- 
turn should  accompany  the  reports. 
Again  this  information  is  based  upon  the 
committee  records.  I  wish  to  give  the 
committee  credit.  I  am  speaking  of  the 
situation  as  they  developed  it.  The  par- 
ticular case  to  which  I  refer  involves  a 
Mr.  Thompson,  who  is  connected  with 
the  Murchisons  in  Texas.  The  testi- 
mony of  Mr.  Thompson  appears  on  page 
992  to  993  of  the  printed  testimony  of  the 
committee.  It  shows  that  in  April  1961 
Mr.  Thompson  and  Mr.  Baker  bought 
500  shares  of  Investors  Diversified  Serv- 
ice stock  at  a  purchase  price  of  $111,000. 
To  finance  the  transaction  they  borrowed 
the  money  from  the  First  National  Bank 
In  Etellas,  the  note  being  signed  by  Mr. 
Thompson  alone,  and  not  by  Bobby 
Baker. 

The  stock  was  put  up  as  collateral. 
On  October  16.  1961,  he  sold  the  stock, 


receiving  a  total  of  $139,943.83.  Again 
it  was  sold  in  Mr.  Thompson's  name. 
After  deducting  the  cost,  plus  interest 
and  accounting  for  the  dividends  re- 
ceived, they  each  had  a  profit  on  the 
transaction  of  $13,082.44.  Mr.  Baker  re- 
ceived his  check  from  Mr.  Thompson  for 
that  amount,  representing  one-half  of 
his  profit.  At  no  time  did  Baker  have 
the  stock  listed  in  his  name,  nor  did  he 
have  his  name  on  the  note.  So  it  did 
not  show  up  in  either  his  assets  or  lia- 
bilities. It  would  show  up  only  on  his 
income  tax  return  as  $13,082.44  from  a 
source  for  which  we  would  have  no  in- 
vestment record  anywhere. 

The  deal  was  referred  to  as  a  Texas 
deal.  One  man  puts  up  all  the  money 
and  the  other  man  gets  half  the  profit. 
I  have  heard  of  deals,  but  this  is  about 
the  "screwiest"  arrangement  of  which 
I  have  ever  heard.  I  am  sure  there  is 
more  to  the  story  than  either  of  us  knows 
at  this  particular  time.  We  find  that 
this  same  Mr.  Thompson,  from  Texas. 
cut  Baker  in  on  another  deal.  This  time 
they  bought  2,990  shares  of  MGIC  stock 
and  signed  a  note  in  the  amount  of 
$110,000  to  pay  for  it.  The  stock  cost 
them  about  $63,000  or  $64,000.  The  dif- 
ference was  refunded  and  paid  on  their 
note.  Later  they  bought  another  9,000 
shares  of  MGIC  stock  at  $27.50  per 
share.  They  entered  into  another  so- 
called  Texas  deal,  in  which  one  man  puts 
up  all  the  money  and  the  other  man  is 
supposed  to  get  half  the  profit. 

How  much  they  will  ultimately  make 
on  that  deal  I  do  not  know.  They  have 
sold  a  part  of  the  stock — 3,500  shares — 
and  they  made  a  profit  of  about  around 
$19,250,  which  again  would  show  up  on 
the  tax  return  if  the  tax  return  were 
properly  filed;  but  it  would  not  show  up 
on  a  statement  of  assets,  because  the 
stock  is  not  in  his  name;  and  it  would 
not  show  up  in  his  liabilities,  because  it 
was  not  until  some  time  after  that  that 
Baker  signed  a  note.  The  money  was 
borrowed  by  the  other  individual. 

So,  in  my  opinion,  we  must  have  both 
docimients.  because  a  financial  state- 
ment of  assets  alone  would  not  have 
shown  that  transaction  at  all. 

A  man  who  wanted  to  cover  up  his  op- 
erations could  drive  a  truck  through  the 
loopholes  in  the  committee's  resolution. 

Mr.  CASE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  'WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.    I  yield. 

Mr.  CASE.  Is  it  not  true,  too,  along 
the  same  line,  that  in  many  cases  these 
notes  which  w^ere  executed  and  delivered 
by  Mr.  Baker  were,  in  f£w;t,  not  regarded 
by  the  receiver  of  the  notes  as  binding  at 
all,  but  as  a  cover  either  for  donations 
or  influence? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.    Yes. 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
President,  will  the  Senator  s^eld? 

Mr.  "WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.    I  yield. 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina. 
Under  the  terms  of  the  Senator's  pro- 
posal, he  would  have  to  ask  for  Mr. 
Thompson's  tax  returns,  and  so  forth, 
because  he  Is  the  man  who  borrowed  the 
money  and  paid  it  to  Mr.  Bobby  Baker. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  No;  the 
committee  would  not  need  Mr.  Thomp- 
son's tax  returns,  unless  it  thought  there 
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was  something  wron?.  because  after  the 
sale,  it  was  testified,  he  said  he  save 
Bobby  Baker  the  approximately  $13,000 
and  that  would  have  shown  up  on  Bakers 
income  tax  return  If  the  cnmmittee 
wanted  to  ask  some  questions  of  Mr 
Thompson — as  it  properly  did— it  could 
do  so,  but  the  committee  would  have  no 
knowledge  of  the  associations  between 
Mr  Thompson  and  Bobby  Baker  unless 
It  had  before  it  the  iu>m  of  $13,000  It 
was  not  included  in  Mr  Bakers  assets 
or  liabilities,  becau.se  at  no  time  was  it 
in  Baker's  name.  It  was  not  sold  in  his 
name.  The  only  place  Baker's  name  ^nt 
Into  it  was  when  he  received  the  $13,000 
for  what  was  said  to  be  profit  on  a  Texas 
deal. 

Mr  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina      The 
very  thing  this  resolution  would  do,  from 
what  Mr.   Thompson  said  would  be  to 
make  it  necessary  for  Mr    Raker  to  re- 
port it.  because  he  had  a  beneficial  in- 
terest In  it.  according  to  Mr  Thompson 
They   had   an   understandimr    that    Mr 
Baker  would   have    half   of   the   profits 
That  was  testified  to  on  pa-e  36.  by  Mr 
Thompson.    Baker  would  have  had  to  sav 
he   had   a   beneficial    interest      But    it 
would  not  have  shown  up  in  what  the 
Senator  is  talking  about      He  would  have 
had  to  report  it  on  this  basis 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware  It 
would  have  definitely  shown  up  on  his 
tax  returns.  I  am  not  .so  naive  as  to 
believe  Mr.  Baker  would  have  reported 
this  on  his  financial  statement  as  con- 
tingent income  becau.se  after  all  he  did 
not  report  It  on  his  financial  returns. 
The  Senator  knows  it.  and  I  know  ir.  In 
the  first  place,  when  any  man  enters  into 
this  kind  of  a  deal  questions  are  in  order. 
I  still  say  there  is  more  behind  it  than 
the  Senator  or  I  know  about  One  does 
not  ?o  to  a  man  with  a  transaction  in- 
volving $111,000  and  another  transac- 
tion of  over  $100,000.  in  which  he  sit,'ns 
the  note,  puts  up  all  his  monev.  and  sav 
'T  will  give  you  half  of  what  we  make! 
If  we  lose.  I  will  lose  it  all  "  That  may 
be  done  in  Texas,  but  it  is  not  done  in  the 
State  where  I  come  from. 

We  could  find  the  information  in  his 
tax  returns.  Even  assuming,'  that  such 
an  Item  would  be  picked  up  by  the  pro- 
posal of  the  Senator  from  North  Caro- 
lina, by  the  same  token  it  would  be 
picked  up  in  two  places  as  the  result  of 
the  proposal  I  am  makint; 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina.  I 
would  like  the  Senator  to  tell  me  how. 
m  his  amendment,  it  would  be  po.sslble 
to  make  a  man  tell  the  truth  If  he 
falsified  an  income  tax  return,  he  would 
be  subject  to  penalty,  but  other  than 
that,  how  would  the  Senator's  proposal 
make  a  person  tell  the  truth'  All  we 
can  e:o  by  is  the  testimony  we  have. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware  I  said 
:n  the  beginning  that  a  man  mieht  file 
false  statements  under  the  re.solutlon. 
Witnesses  can  go  before  the  committee 
and  not  tell  the  truth  We  cannot  make 
a  man  tell  the  truth,  but  if  we  have  this 
mformation  we  may  be  able  t-o  determine 
whether  he  is  telling  the  truth.  When  a 
man  comes  before  the  committee  and 
says,  "This  Is  a  deal  in  which  I  am  put- 
ting up  $200,000  and  furnishing  all  the 
money,  and  I  will  take  all  the  loss  but 
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H'ive  some  Government  official  half  the 
profit."  It  IS  a  matter  fur  further  inquiry- 
I  do  not  believe  that  that  Is  done  without 
.some  ulterior  motive. 

Mr  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina  I  do 
not  believe  that  merely  lookm«  at  Bobby 
Bakers  income  tax  return  would  be 
enough.  The  reason  we  knew  that  a 
certain  transaction  occurred  was  that 
Mr.  Thompson  gave  us  that  information 
before  the  committee  The  income  tax 
return  would  not  have  shown  tiiat.  be- 
cause he  did  not  report  it. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  The 
Senator  from  North  Carolina  said  that. 
I  did  not  I  did  not  intend  to  discuss 
Mr.  Baker's  income  tax  return.  But 
since  the  Senator  has  mentioned  it,  the 
fact  that  he  did  not  report  it  makes  him 
subject  to  a  violation  of  the  income  tax 
laws  because  Mr.  Thompson  told  the 
committee  he  !?ave  him  that  money 

If  the  Internal  Revenue  Service  does 
Its  proper  duty  the  mere  fact  that  it  was 
not  on  Bobby  Baker's  tax  return  will  give 
them  an  opportunity  to  ask  him  to  ex- 
plain why  he  did  not  report  it.  But  I 
was  not  Koing  to  go  into  tile  income  tax 
return  today. 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina.  I 
wish  to  elaborate  on  tliat  particular 
statement  I  am  not  saying  it  was  not 
reported.  We  could  not  figure  out  if  it 
was  The  Treasury  Department  is  capa- 
ble of  processuiK  and  prosecuting;.  The 
committee  had  no  authority  to  do  it. 
That  is  not  in  the  resolution. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  The 
Senator  brought  uji  the  point  I  am  not 
commenting,'  on  it,  except  to  let  what  the 
Senator  said  stand 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina  I 
think  the  Senator  is  intimating  that  the 
Treasury  Department  is  derelict  in  not 
doint:  somethini;  about  it.  We  have  for- 
warded the  information  to  the  Treasury 
Department  The  Department  has  it 
If  It  finds  that  he  has  not  paid  a  tax  on 
It,  the  matter  is  in  its  hands. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  It  Is  in 
its  hands  I  am  not  intimating:  whether 
the  Treasury  Department  is  derelict  or 
not.  but  I  have  seen  the  Department 
move  a  trreat  deal  faster  In  the  case  of 
other  taxpayers  than  It  has  In  this  in- 
stancr  I  venture  to  .say  that  if  the 
averai,'e  American  citizen  were  In  the 
same  position  as  Bobby  Baker  the  De- 
partment Hould  have  moved  faster  I 
believe  the  Senator  will  asree  with  me. 
I  wish  to  discu.ss  another  instance  in 
which  an  item  would  not  show  up  on  a 
financial  disclosure  sheet  and  m  which 
It  would  be  nece-ssary  to  have  a  tax 
return  to  ^et   the  information. 

I  refer  to  the  finanical  real  estate 
deal  which  Bobby  Haker  and  his  associ- 
ates entered  into  In  Jacksonville  Beiu^h. 
P^a..  of  which  the  committee  is  aware 
This  Involves  a  company  by  the  name  of 
Wertco,  Inc.  Tlie  record  shows  that 
Baker  and  his  asstKlates  were  stock- 
holders, but  the  record  also  shows  that 
the  stock  Interest  which  Bobby  Baker 
had  In  this  company  wius  rei;istered  in 
the  name  of  a  Mr.  Webb,  and  was  not  in 
his  name  at  all  Tficrefore.  attain,  pub- 
lic disclosure  would  not  sho^^  the  in- 
formation.     Yet    this    Is    tile    companj' 


which   negotiated   a   loan   with  HofTas 
Teamsters  Union 

Again  I  feel  there  is  a  great  need  for 
this  information.  When  a  yroup  of 
Senate  employees  enters  into  a  business 
transa<'tlon  txnng  financed  bv  Jimmy 
Hoffa.  It  Is  time  to  i^et  Information  m 
to  just  how  close  they  are  to  Mr  Hoffa 
We  need  Information  as  to  why  Mr  Hoffa 
financed  this  deal  and  why  Bobby 
Bakers  stock  was  never  In  his  own 
name. 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina  Mr 
President,  will  the  Senator  yield'' 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware      I  vleld 

Mr  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina  "  The 
record  plainly  shows  that  Mr.  Baker  did 
not  have  any  stock  in  that  transaction 
He  had  made  arrani^'ements  to  ko  Into  it 
When  he  found  that  it  would  mean  bor- 
rowing money  from  Mr.  HofTa  or  from 
the  Teamsters  Union,  he  did  not  go  into 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  The 
record  shows  that  someone  claimed  what 
the  Senator  has  .stated.  That  statement 
does  not  prove  it.  When  Bobby  Baker 
was  asked  about  It  he  took  the  fifth 
amendment  Let  Bobby  Baker  tell  the 
Senate  when  he  got  in  and  when  he  got 
out  of  the  company.  I  am  not  accepting 
any  fourtfi-hand  statement  from  anyone 
whom  he  .sent  to  say  he  was  not  Tn  It. 
He  never  answered  that  question.  The.'-e 
is  nothing  in  the  record  to  show  that 
Baker  i.s  not  still  m  the  company.  I  do 
not  think  he  Is.  but  there  is  nothing  in 
the  record  to  show  when  he  got  out 
Baker  took  the  fifth  amendment. 

A  loan  was  arranged  with  Hoffa's 
Teamsters  Union.  I  have  nt)  record  to 
show  when  it  was  paid  off. 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina  I 
do  not  a^-ree  with  the  Senator  This  all 
appears  at  pai:e  48  of  the  committee  re- 
port I  .say  this  without  any  suggestion 
of  criticism 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Then 
in  whose  name  was  Mr.  Baker's  stock 
put?  Does  the  record  show  In  whose 
name  the  stock  was  placed'' 

Mr  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina. 
Bobby  Baker  never  bouizht  any  stock. 
He  never  yot  any  stock  In  this  trans- 
action 

Mr  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  There 
was  testimony  to  show  that  money  was 
put  up  ti.r  him.     His  money  was  In  it. 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina.  Not 
Baker  stock.  I  refer  the  Senator  to  page 
48.  That  company  later  went  broke. 
Someone  made  the  remark  that  Baker 
was  smart  enough  not  to  get  into  some- 
thim:  that  would  lio  broke.  We  have 
the  list  of  stockholders.  Baker  Is  not 
shown  as  a  stockholder.  I  am  not  de- 
fendmt;  Baker,  but  the  record  of  the  in- 
vestiLjation  shows  that  when  he  found 
tliat  he  would  be  required  to  sli;n  a  note 
with  the  Teamsters  Union,  if  he  became 
a  stockholder,  to  get  this  money,  he  re- 
fused to  do  it.  and  backjHl  out. 

Mr  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  can 
understand  Mr.  Baker's  refusiU  to  sign 
a  note.  He  was  rather  notorious  for  not 
signing  notes  If  someone  signed  a  »ote 
for  him  It  would  not  have  shown  up  as 
being  the  property  of  Mr.  Baker.  This 
company  was  established,  and  Mr.  Baker 
was  listed  as  a  stockholder  under  another 
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name.  The  company  did  negotiate  a 
loan  with  the  Teamsters  Union.  The 
fact  that  it  went  broke  later  is  beside 
the  point  There  is  no  record  to  show 
when  he  came  out  of  It.  Baker  was  a 
stockholder  at  one  point.  Where  did 
he  come  out.  and  when  did  he  come  out? 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina.  The 
record  is  before  us.  at  page  48  of  the  re- 
port. 

Mr  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  This  is 
one  instance  that  I  called  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  committee.  I  am  well  aware 
of  It.  I  have  copies  of  most  of  the  stock 
certificates  liere.    I  know  about  it. 

I  wish  to  discuss  another  deal  of 
Baker's  which  would  show  up  on  his  in- 
come tax  return  and  not  on  a  financial 
statement.  This  was  a  lucrative  deal 
that  he  worked  out  to  get  a  kickback  on 
all  the  beef  that  came  in  from  Haiti. 
Two  deals  were  Involved.  I  do  not  have 
both  of  them  before  me.  I  shall  discuss 
only  one  of  them.  I  shall  discuss  the 
ia.n  contract:  however,  the  first  contract 
was  practically  the  same.  He  got  about 
a  penny  a  pound  on  it.  and  he  got  a  half 
cent  a  pound  on  the  last.  This  was  all 
testified  to  before  the  committee  by  the 
Senat<ir  from  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  Kentor,  of  the  Packers  Meat  Provi- 
sion Co.  In  Chicago,  discussed  this  sub- 
ject with  me.  He  had  made  an  arrange- 
ment to  buy  the  t>eef.  It  was  a  proper 
arrancement  I  am  not  expressing  any 
crlticl.sm  of  the  company.  The  arrange- 
ment was  for  him  to  buy  beef  at  a  cer- 
tain price  per  pound.  As  they  were  nego- 
tiating to  buy  this  beef  they  were  told 
after  they  had  agreed  on  the  price — let 
us  say  36' J  cents  a  pound — that  one- 
half  cent  a  jxiund  was  to  be  sent  to 
Bobby  Baker  and  his  partner. 

Mr  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.    I  yield. 

Mr  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  the  Sen- 
ator is  bringing  out  a  very  important 
item  in  the.se  proceedings.  It  was  not 
followed  through  with  a  full  investiga- 
tion. 

As  the  Senator  has  said,  Mr.  Kentor, 
president  of  the  Packers  Meat  Provision 
Co  ,  testified  that  in  order  for  his  concern 
to  purcha.so  HAMPCO  meat,  he  was 
forced  to  \my  one-half  cent  per  pound 
comml.sslon  to  the  law  firm  of  Tucker  & 
Baker  HAMPCO  is  the  Haitian-Ameri- 
can Meat  Provision  Co.  Mr.  Kentor 
testified  that  his  agreement  to  pay  this 
commission  was  made  with  Mr.  Marshall 
Dancy  In  order  to  find  out  why  Kentor 
^as  comix^lled  to  pay  this  commission, 
and  m  order  to  discover  the  real  reason 
why  HAMPCO  was  retaining  Baker  with 
a  percentage  of  the  profits  agreement, 
the  minority  moved  to  summon  Marshall 
Dancy  as  a  witness. 

Of  counse.  like  all  other  requests,  this 
was  denied.    It  was  voted  down. 

Api)endix  3.  at  page  106  of  the  com- 
mittee report,  shows  the  agreement  set 
forth  Tucker  &  Baker  were  to  receive 
this  commission.  It  was  a  most  imusual 
arrangement.  We  could  not  ascertain 
all  the  ramifications  without  the  help  of 
uitne.s.ses.  We  did  not  have  the  oppor- 
tunity to  examine  those  witnesses.  How- 
pver.  at  the  time  when  Congress  was 
faced  with  the  problem  of  meat  imports, 


we  discovered  that  an  employee  of  the 
Senate  was  being  paid  a  commission  on 
meat  Imports;  yet  we  were  unable  to  ex- 
plore that  subject,  the  reason  being,  as 
stated  many  times,  that  the  investigation 
was  never  completed.  It  reached  a  cer- 
tain point  in  the  investigation  and  there 
it  stopped.  We  were  unable  to  secure  the 
testimony  of  witnesses  like  Marshall 
Dancy. 

Mr.  "WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  The 
committee  records  show  that  first  it  was 
claimed  as  t)eing  finder's  fees. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  company  in 
Haiti  which,  by  the  way,  has  American 
connections,  was  having  difficulty  in  hav- 
ing its  plant  approved  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture.  After  this  arrange- 
ment was  made  in  Washington  with  Mr. 
Baker — and  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture insisted  there  was  no  connection,  I 
wish  to  make  clear — their  approval  was 
given.  On  August  16,  1963,  the  Packers 
Provision  Co.  paid  Baker  &  Tucker 
$3,522.91.  They  received  a  receipt  from 
Tucker  &  Baker  for  legal  services,  not  for 
finder's  fees. 

There  is  another  check  on  May  13, 
1963,  for  $2,134.37,  which,  it  is  stated, 
was  for  contractual  services.  Then 
there  was  an  additional  check  for  $459 
even.  This  was  marked  for  legal  serv- 
ices rendered  in  February  1963. 

A  third  check  was  made  out  in  the 
amotuit  of  $2,185.92  on  October  23,  1963, 
for  which  I  do  not  have  the  receipt,  be- 
cause Mr.  Kentor  said  it  was  customary 
to  decide  what  it  was  for  after  he  had 
sent  the  check. 

I  point  out  that  these  are  bills  that 
were  marked  for  legal  services.  I  asked 
the  company  what  legal  service  Mr. 
Baker  or  Mr.  Tucker  had  rendered  to  it, 
and  they  replied,  "None  whatsoever." 
They  did  not  even  know  that  Baker  & 
Tucker  were  lawyers.  They  had  never 
met  them.  They  were  merely  told  that 
in  order  to  get  the  contract  they 
would  have  to  pay  a  fee  of  one-half  cent 
a  pound  to  some  Mr.  Baker  in  Wash- 
ington. They  had  no  knowledge  as  to 
what  service  Baker  &  Tucker  ever  ren- 
dered the  company. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.    I  yield. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  There  is  in  the  files  a 
document  headed : 

Subject:  Haitian  American  Meat  &  Pro- 
vision Corp.,  S.A. 

It  reads  as  follows : 

January  10.  1963. 
To:   Mr.   Clint  Murchlscn,  Jr.;   Mr.  Marshall 

F.  Dancy;  Mr.  Herbert  L.  Stern;  Mr.  Bill 

R.  Steed;  Mr.  Robert  F.  Thompson;   Mr. 

Gene  W.  Hewett. 
Prom:  A.  D.  Haas. 
Subject:  Haitian  American  Meat  &  Provision 

Corp.,  S.A. 
(Interoffice  correspondence.) 

The  following  agreement  was  reached  be- 
tween HAMPCO.  S.A.,  and  the  law  firm  of 
Tucker  &  Baker,  Washington.  D.C..  pursuant 
to  various  earlier  discussions.  As  a  legal 
retainer,  HAMPCO  will  pay  to  Tucker  &  Bak- 
er, Suite  605,  Headquarters  Building,  2000 
P.  Street  NW,  Dupont  Circle.  Washington. 
D.C.,  Attention:  Mr.  Robert  G.  Baker,  part- 
ner, commencing  with  the  period  beginning 
December  1,  1962.  an  amount  equal  to  10 
percent  of  the  net  profit  of  HAMPCO  up  to 
a  cumulative  maximum  of  $30,000  per  an- 


num. This  will  be  paid  monthly  by  HAMP- 
CO by  check  drawn  on  the  Royal  Bank  of 
Canada,  Port-au-Prlnce  Branch,  for  the 
previous  30-day  period.  Normally,  financial 
statements  are  completed  for  the  previous 
month  by  the  15th-25th  of  month  follow- 
ing. At  that  time,  disbursement  will  be  made 
by  BUI  R.  Steed  to  Tucker  &  Baker.  The 
disbursement  will  be  made  to  the  nearest 
round  $100  multiple  based  on  10  percent  of 
the  net  profits  for  the  previous  month. 

Tucker  &  Baker  will  forward  its  statement 
to  HAMPCO  in  Port-au-Prince  for  voucher 
purposes  covering  the  amount  disbursed  each 
month  for  a  retainer  on  legal  services. 

Net  profit  is  defined  as  the  net  profit  as 
presently  shown  on  the  monthly  financial 
statement  of  HAMPCO.  with  all  appropriate 
charges  made  against  gross  Income  based  on 
present  accounting  practice. 

The  first  retainer  is  to  be  paid  in  late 
January  covering  December  1962.  Annual 
periods  will  be  from  December  of  each  year 
to  December  of  the  following  year  comput- 
ing the  culminative  retainer  limit. 

A.  D.  Haas. 

This  points  out  that  the  refusal  to  call 
Dancy,  to  call  Murchison,  and  to  call  the 
other  people  did  not  afiford  the  commit- 
tee an  opportunity  for  investigation.  We 
did  not  icnow  the  full  implications  of  all 
these  things,  in  which  a  Senate  employee, 
receiving  10  percent  of  the  net  profit  of 
a  foreign  meat  company,  is  totally  un- 
explored. We  find  it  difficult  to  legislate 
or  to  adopt  resolutions  to  apply  a  remedy 
when  there  has  never  been  an  investiga- 
tion. The  investigation  has  never  pro- 
ceeded. 

I  thank  the  Senator  from  Delaware 
[Mr.  Williams].  I  do  not  want  to  enter 
into  a  debate  on  the  investigation,  but 
this  is  the  first  meat  transaction  to  which 
I  referred,  and  I  appreciate  the  action  of 
the  Senator  from  Nebraska  in  placing 
these  statistics  in  the  Record.  I  did  not 
have  them  readily  available.  I  was  re- 
ferring to  an  arrangement  with  a  com- 
pany in  Chicago.  In  neither  instance 
would  those  payments  have  shown  up  on 
a  financial  disclosure,  because  Baker  did 
not  own  those  companies.  It  would  only 
show  up  as  a  name  item  on  an  income 
tax  return.  That  is  why  I  say  again  that 
it  is  necessary  to  have  the  Income  tax 
return  for  inspection,  because  it  would 
certainly  be  a  red  fiag  to  the  committee 
if  it  saw  that  an  employee  of  the  U.S. 
Senate  received  $30,000,  $20,000,  or  what- 
ever amount  it  might  be,  from  some  for- 
eign meat  company — although,  as  the 
Senator  from  Nebraska  has  said,  the 
meat  company  is  not  so  foreign  as  may 
appeal.  It  was  owned,  I  understood  him 
to  say,  by  the  Murchisons,  in  Texas. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  Mr. 
Thompson,  who  was  cut  in  on  the  Texas 
deal  in  Investors  Diversified  Stock,  and 
other  MGIC  stock,  in  which  he  put  up 
all  the  money,  was  also  connected  with 
Mr.  Murchison.  I  wish  we  knew  more 
about  the  relationship  between  the  Mur- 
chison outfit  and  Mr.  Baker,  and  why 
it  was  so  important  that  they  cut  in  at 
various  times,  when  they  got  $12,000, 
$16,000,  $20,000,  or  $30,000  a  year  profit, 
on  which  they  had  put  up  no  money. 
Certainly  it  is  a  proper  question  to  be 
asked  when  the  man  is  an  employee  of 
the  Senate. 

I  appreciate  the  position  In  which  the 
committee  found  itself  when  Baker  con- 
tinually took  the  fifth  amendment  on 
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the  basis  that  he  would  incriminate  him- 
self. Still  I  wish  we  knew  the  answers 
to  the  questions  which  were  raised  by  his 
financial  statements. 

I  am  not  this  afternoon  debating  the 
merits  or  the  extent  of  the  investigation: 
I  am  only  debating  the  remedy  to  pre- 
vent such  a  situation  from  happening  m 
the  future.  I  am  saying  that  to  prevent 
It  from  happening  in  the  future,  it  is 
necessary.  In  my  opinion,  to  have  reports 
not  only  of  assets,  but  of  tax  returns,  as 
well;  otherwise,  there  is  nothing  to  go 
on.  It  would  not  have  been  possible  to 
pick  up  the  meat  transaction,  so  far  as 
Baker  is  concerned. 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina.  Mr 
President,  will  the  Senator  from  Dela- 
ware yield? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware      I  yield 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina  I 
again  say  that  the  Senator  from  Dela- 
ware is  merely  using  the  information 
shown  in  the  committee  report.  The 
names  to  which  the  Senator  has  referred 
are  in  the  report.  The  Senator  from 
Nebraska  [Mr.  Curtis!  read  from  the 
report. 

Mr,  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  am 
not  questioning  that.  Short  of  an  in- 
vestigation the  information  could  not  be 
obtained.  Once  an  inve.sti«at::on  were 
started  the  Information  could  bt 
obtained. 

Papers  filed  with  the  select  committee 
would  have  had  to  Include  Baker's  tax 
returns  as  well  as  a  financial  statement 
to  enable  the  committee  to  determine 
If  this  were  a  proper  tran.sactlon.  That 
Is  the  point  I  am  tr>'ing  to  make. 

Assuming  the  committee  had  moved 
into  this  investigation  bllnrily,  how  would 
it  have  discovered  it  without  ta.x  returns^ 
As  It  was,  I  called  it  to  the  attention  of 
the  committee  first 

There  would  have  to  be  a  combination 
of  both  sources  of  Information  to  estab- 
li.sh  a  basis  for  inve.stij^ation. 

I  am  not  discussing  the  merits  or  de- 
merits of  the  Investigation  ;t.self  or  what 
it  has  disclosed:  I  am  merely  pointing 
out  what  in  the  future  it  will  be  neces- 
.sary  to  get  to  prevent  it  from  happening 
again.  We  should  not  wait  until  a  law- 
suit has  been  filed,  as  In  thi.s  itistance,  to 
alert  us.  The  committee  wnuld  not  have 
had  any  knowledge  of  the  meat  transac- 
tion without  tax  returns 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
President,  will  the  Senator  further 
yield? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.     I  yield 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina.  If 
the  Senator  will  turn  to  page  49  of  the 
committee  report,  he  will  find  an  almost 
complete,  thorough  statement  regarding 
the  meat  deal.  If  the  Senator  will  take 
the  trouble  to  examine  the  testimony  in 
the  files,  to  which  all  Senators  have  ac- 
cess, he  can  obtain  Information  about 
the  meat  deal. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  am 
not  questioning  that  I  «ave  the  commit- 
tee that  information 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina  But 
the  Senator  said  that  the  committee 
denied  an  opportunity  for  Investigation 
and  did  not  conduct  an  investigation 
Everybody  I  knew  about  who  was  con- 
nected with  the  action  was  called  except 


the  wife  of  Mr.  Benltez  He  said  .she 
wrote  the  checks,  and  he  was  not  sure 
about  them,  but  the  money  he  paid  on 
the  bill  Is  In  the  rep<irt  That  Informa- 
tion i.s  available  There  Ls  no  question 
about  the  meat  deals  They  have  all 
been  made  public 

The  report  shows  that  the  committee 
carried  out  the  investigation  which  was 
directed  by  the  re.solut:on.  which  directed 
that  all  facts  should  be  di.sclosed. 

The  Implication  about  the  Department 
of  Justice  wa.s  completely  checked 
through,  and  the  Senator  wrote  letters  to 
the  Department  of  Agriculture. 

Mr  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  The 
Senator  Is  correct,  and  he  received  copies 
of  my  replies  t)efi)re  I  did  We  were  both 
awiire  of  what  the  Department  told  me. 

Let  us  not  debate  the  merits  or  the 
demerits  of  the  Investigation.  Suppose 
the  re.solution  pending  today  had  been  in 
fffect  '2  years  ago;  It  would  not  have 
pickt-d  up  .Mr  Baker's  meat  deal  with- 
out a  copy  of  his  tax  return  likewise  hav- 
ing been  filed  That  is  what  I  am  point- 
ing out.  He  owne-d  na  interest  in  the 
company  All  he  Kot  was  an  income 
from  the  amount  of  meat  that  was  Im- 
ported from  the  Dominican  Republic. 
That  'Aould  show  on  his  tiix  return  It 
would  not  show  on  a  statement  atTtx-tln;.' 
a.s.sets  and  liabilities  If  we  are  iioing  to 
require  reports  such  a.s  the  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  proposes  we  mu.st  have 
a  combination  of  the  assets  as  well  as  the 
tax  returns  or  we  shall  not  have  any- 
thin'.: 

.■\nother  item  in  the  Baker  tn\estiga- 
tlon  which  would  not  have  shown  up 
under  the  Senate  resolution  or  any  other 
resolution  of  disclosure  Is  the  kickback  Ui 
Mr  Baker  and  his  a.s.sociatcs  on  the 
stadium  contract 

The  Senator's  committee  developed 
the  fact  that  there  was  a  meeting  in 
Baker's  office  at  which  Mr  McClo.^key. 
the  finance  chairman  of  the  Democratic 
Party,  and  certain  other  individuals  -a 
Mr  McLeod  of  the  Hou.se  District  Com- 
mittee. Mr  Robert  Baker.  Mr.  Don 
Kevnoids.  and  other.s — were  present 
They  di.scu.s.sed  the  stadium  contract  To 
what  ext*'nt  they  discus.sed  potential 
kickbacks  we  do  not  kiujw  One  fhln«  we 
do  know  Is  that  checks  were  produced  be- 
fore the  Senator's  committee,  as  is 
shown  in  the  commlttrc  report,  showing 
that  there  was  a  $4000  kickback  t4)  Mr. 
Robert  Baker  on  the  insurance  on  the 
stadium  contract,  and  a  check  made  out 
by  Mr  Reynolds  of  $1,500  as  a  kickback 
to  Mr  McI>^od  of  the  House  District 
Committee 

.Mr  JORD.\N  of  North  Carolina.  Mr 
President.  '.vlU  the  Senator  yield  at  that 
pomt? 

Mr    WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.    I  yield 

Mr  JORDA.N  of  North  Carolina.  I  do 
not  know  th.at  the  Senator  is  Justified  in 
calling'  them  a  kickback  The  report 
.shows  that  Baker  was  an  officer  in  the 
Reynolds  insurance  company  He  re- 
ceived a  commLsslon  He  i^ot  $4,000  out 
of  It      We  have  tlie  records  to  prove  it 

Mr  Wim;AMS  of  [:)elaware  The  rec- 
ord shows  that  Mr  Baker  first  denied 
that  he  had  any  connection  with  the 
insurance  company,  then  I  gave  copies  of 
a  check  showing  his  payments. 


Mr  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina.  He 
did  not  deny  anything.  He  took  the  fifth 
amendment 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  That 
Is  correct.  He  took  the  fifth  amend- 
ment. Baker  did  get  a  $4,000  commission 
out  of  the  contract  on  the  stadium,  which 
was  built  with  money  appropriated  by 
the  US   Government. 

I  have  a  memorandum  to  show  that  he 
had  more  than  a  casual  Interest  In  earn- 
ing this  $4,000.  This  memorandum  was 
before  the  Senator's  committee.  This  is 
written  on  Baker's  stationery,  dated 
September  14: 

D'U  Heynolds  culled  about  the  stadium 
bill.  See  if  yuu  cmi  get  the  bill  tlmt  passed 
the  Senate  (also  passed  the  House  i  which 
now  has  a  resolutlun  attached  U)  it  passed 
t<xiiiy 

White  House  has  ;i&.-.ured  th.it  the  bill  win 
be  sli?ned 

How  did  Mr.  Baker  know  that  the  bill 
would  be  signed  by  the  White  House? 

Mr,  Baker,  on  his  stationery,  is  ex- 
pressing an  .nterest  in  having  the  bill 
passed.  He  said  he  had  It  cleared  and 
that  the  President  would  sign  It.  Also  on 
the  15th  of  October  1960,  he  received  a 
chick  for  $4.0U0 

In  addition,  I  should  like  to  mention 
the  more  than  casual  interest  of  Mr.  Mc- 
L«(xl.  All  of  the.se  checks  were  written 
by  Mr.  R«n-nolds.  Here's  one  check  for 
$1,000  on  January  4.  1961,  to  William  N. 
McL«'od.  Jr.  There  was  another  check 
for  $500  on  July  24.  1961,  payable  to  Mr. 
McLeod.  There  were  kickbacks  or  pay- 
off.s — I  do  not  care  what  they  are  called— 
on  that  stadium  contract. 

To  show  that  he  was  earning  hts 
money.  I  refer  to  a  letter  of  January  25. 
1960.  signed  by  Don  Reynolds,  the  man 
who  wrote  the  cht»cks.  This  letter  was 
addre.s.sed  to  Mr.  William  N.  McLeod.  I 
quote  two  paragraphs  from  it: 

I  have  foUuwed  cliksely  wltli  Iceeii  interest 
the  develdpment  and  problems  connected 
with  the  final  pafi.siige  of  a  .sUidlum  bill.  In- 
deed, It  has  been  an  unusual  pleu.sure  to  note 
that  Mac  and  vou  were  able  t<i  overcome  all 
the  local  problems  In  the  Hou.se.  and  tha* 
throui^h  a  fellow  South  Carolinian  In  the 
Senate  you  were  able  to  obtain  final  paasage 

The  fellow  South  Carolinian  in  the 
Senate  was  Bobby  Baker. 

Continuing; 

Due  to  the  fact  that  I  know  you  will  be 
considering  such  questions  as  Insurance  and 
surety  bonds  In  the  near  future,  I  shall  ap- 
preciate anything  that  you  may  do  In  order 
that  I  may  be  placed  In  a  position  to  meet 
the  board  officers  or  other  per.sonnel.  in  an 
effort  to  obtain  this  Insurance  coverage 

The  letter  Is  signed  by  Mr.  Reynolds 
and  addressed  to  Mr.  McLeod. 

There  was  a  meeting  in  Mr.  Baker's 
office  becau.se  Mr  Reynolds  attended. 
Mr.  Baker  was  there.  Mr.  McLeod  was 
there.  Mr.  McCloskey  was  there.  Here 
are  the  two  checks  which  were  paid  to 
Mr.  McLeod,  a  thousand  dollars  and  five 
hundred  dollars.  Bobbv  Baker  received 
$4,000 

If  they  were  not  kickbacks  or  payoffs, 
what  were  they?  Mr.  McLeod  was  not  an 
employee  of  the  Senate.  He  worked  In 
the  House  The  report  would  not  come 
to  the  Senate  committee,  but  If  as  an 
employee  of  the  Senate  he  received  a 
kickback  It  would  show  on  his  tax  return. 
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I  use  this  illustration  to  show  that  the 
jdoptlon  of  the  Senator's  resolution 
ffould  be  only  a  lukewarm,  milk-toast 
approach,  something  which  would  sound 
as  though  we  had  done  something  but 
which  would  accomplish  nothing.  The 
Iclckback  on  the  stadium  contract  to 
these  two  employees  would  not  show  up 

at  all. 

Mr  JORD.AN  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  WIILLAMS  of  Delaware.    I  yield. 

Mr.  JORD.AN  of  North  Carolina.  As 
the  Senator  wells  knows.  Mr.  McLeod  tes- 
Ofied  before  our  committee.  The  infor- 
niatlon  Is  in  the  report.  His  testimony 
was  that  It  was  a  gift.  That  would  not 
show  on  his  Income  tax  return,  as  I  said 

l)efore. 

I  am  not  defending  any  of  these 
things,  but  Mr.  Reynolds  testified  on 
this  meellntr  in  Baker's  ofiBce,  at  which 
ame  he  said  he  was  Invited  to  meet  Mr. 
McCloskey  Mr.  McCloskey  testified 
t.hat  Reynolds  said  to  him  that  Baker 
was  an  ofiicer  in  his  company.  He  said 
ihat  If  he  was  successful  in  obtaining 
the  stadium  contract,  he  supcwsed  he 
aoiild  i-'ive  him  a  chance,  and  Baker 
said.  "I  own  stock  In  that  company."  or 
somcthini^  to  that  effect.  "If  you  get 
the  contract.  I  hope  you  will  favor  Mr. 
Reynolds  with  It." 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  "Who 
told  the  Senator  that^-Baker? 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina.  No; 
•.t  is  in  the  testimony  of  Mr.  Reynolds. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Oh.  yes. 
I  just  read  his  letter  and  produced  the 
checks.    Certainly  it  was  not  a  gift. 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina.  I 
tnow  what  the  Senator  just  read. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  won- 
der what  Mr.  Baker  told  the  Senator 
from  North  Carolina. 

Mr  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
Reynolds  testified  before  our  committee 
on  a  subsequent  occasion. 

Mr  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  That  is 
correct — in  executive  session,  both  times. 
I  do  not  believe  that  he  testified  pub- 
licly: did  he?  And  Mr.  Reynolds  de- 
scribed these  checks  as  payoffs,  not  gifts. 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina. 
What? 

Mr  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  said 
that  Mr.  Reynolds  testified  in  executive 
session,  and  that  the  testimony  was  re- 
lea.sed:  but  he  did  not  testify  publicly, 
did  he? 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina.  It 
was  in  executive  session.  His  testimony 
was  released  in  both  cases.  Mr.  McClos- 
key was  Ambassador  to  Ireland  at  that 
time,  and  he  was  called  by  long-distance 
telephone  to  ask  for  his  version  of  this 
issue.  He  said  that  he  was  In  Baker's 
office,  and  that  Baker  stated  that  if  he 
were  successful  in  obtaining  the  stadium 
contract  he  hoped  he  would  give  the 
business  to  Reynolds,  because  it  would  be 
beneficial  to  him.  Reynolds  testified 
that  he  gave  Baker  $4,000. 

It  Is  in  the  record.  A  copy  is  available 
to  check  it.  It  is  all  in  the  record.  No 
one  denies  that. 

I  wish  to  go  a  little  further.  I  have 
before  me  a  copy  of  the  list  of  bidders 
on  the  stadium.  There  were  12  of  them. 
McCloskey  wsls  the  low  bidder.    If  I  am 


not  mistaken,  this  took  place  during  the 
Elsenhower  administration.  Eisen- 
hower was  President  when  I  came  to  the 
Senate. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  If  the 
Senator  thought  there  were  any  collu- 
sion in  the  White  House,  why  did  he  not 
pursue  it? 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina.  I 
should  like  to  make  a  part  of  the  Record 
the  names  of  the  bidders  on  the  stadiiun. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  have 
no  objection  to  making  that  a  part  of 
the  Record,  but  before  they  are  placed 
in  the  Record  I  suggest  that  the  Sena- 
tor Include  with  them  all  the  additional 
payments  which  were  made  as  a  result 
of  the  changes  which  were  added  to  the 
contract.  While  Mr.  McCloskey  may 
have  been  the  low  bidder  at  the  time,  I 
understand  several  substantial  changes 
were  made  in  the  contract. 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina.  I 
should  like  to  make  the  Record  clear.  I 
do  not  know  of  any  additions  made,  but 
that  is  not  an  unusual  procedure. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  The 
Senator  is  correct.  It  is  not  unusual  m 
Mr.  McCloskey's  case.  It  is  quite  usual. 
That  is  what  I  am  complaining  about. 
Let  us  find  out  how  much  was  added  to 
the  contract  later,  as  well  as  the  other 
information.  Let  us  incorporate  it  all  in 
the  Record.  I  know  that  the  Senator 
wants  the  full  amount  to  be  in  the 
Record.  I  am  only  trying  to  help  him 
develop  the  full  story. 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina.  Let 
us  take  the  cost.  McCloskey's  bid  was 
$14,182,187.50.  The  next  bid  to  that  was 
by  John  McShain,  who  I  believe  was  a 
contractor  in  this  city.  His  bid  was  $14,- 
427,937.50.  It  will  be  noted  that  there  is 
a  difference  of  from  $182,000  to  $427,000 
between  the  lowest  bid  and  the  next 
lowest.  The  highest  bid  was  $15,- 
688,000. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  There 
is  no  question  about  that.  I  have  ex- 
amined that. 

Getting  back  to  the  payments  to  Mr. 
McLeod,  these  were  not  gifts  on  the  part 
of  Mr.  Reynolds.  No  man  passes  around 
gifts  to  officials  of  the  U.S.  Government 
unless  he  is  expecting  something  in  re- 
turn. Mr.  Reynolds  wrote  Mr.  McLeod  a 
letter  to  compliment  him  on  the  assist- 
ance he  had  rendered  in  the  legislation 
for  the  stadium  building.  "Where  are  the 
checks  that  came  later?  He  received  two 
checks,  one  for  $1,000,  and  one  for  $1,500. 
It  is  my  understanding  that  Mr,  McLeod 
at  one  time  said  they  were  gifts  and  at 
another  time  he  said  they  were  attorney 
fees.  I  place  the  interpretation  on  it  that 
they  were  payments  for  services  ren- 
dered. I  believe  anyone  else  would  agree. 
No  man  would  give  a  Government  official 
$1,500  for  nothing.  That  is  my  opinion. 
The  Senator  can  have  his. 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina.  The 
Senator  can  base  his  opinion  on  anything 
he  wishes.  All  I  have  to  go  by  is  the 
sworn  testimony  of  Mr.  McLeod,  on  page 
585.  He  said  it  was  a  gift.  Mr.  Mc- 
Lendonsald:  "But  that  it  was  a  gift?" 

Mr.  "WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Did  he 
not  first  say  it  was  attorney  fees  and 
then  later  say  it  was  a  gift? 


Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina. 
Leod  said: 

That  Is  right;  yes,  sir. 


Mc- 


Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  At  one 
time  did  he  not  claim  it  was  attorney 
fees? 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina.  I  do 
not  recall.  All  I  have  to  go  by  is  the 
testimony.  I  cannot  remember  every  de- 
tail, but  I  am  telling  the  Senator  what 
is  in  the  testimony. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  There 
is  no  question  as  to  what  it  was.  It  in- 
volved $4,000  to  Bobby  Baker,  and  $1,500 
to  Mr.  McLeod. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.    I  yield. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  The  point  should  be 
made  that  whatever  we  call  it,  it  does 
not  make  any  difference.  There  can  be 
an  inappropriate  gift,  just  as  there  can 
be  an  inappropriate  payment,  or  other 
inappropriate  transaction.  The  facts 
may  be  covered  over,  by  phony  buildings, 
or  receipts,  but  that  does  not  change 
the  basic  facts. 

I  wish  the  Senator  would  yield  further 
so  that  I  might  point  out  to  the  Senate 
what  a  gross  miscarriage  of  justice  it  was 
for  the  majority  to  deny  a  request  that 
Mr.  McCloskey  be  called  as  a  witness  and 
sworn. 

This  transaction  involved  more  than 
$14  million.  We  know  that  on  one  item 
alone — the  performance  bond — two  kick- 
backs were  paid.  We  should  have  had 
the  testimony  of  McCloskey.  He  had  no 
telephone  conversation  with  the  commit- 
tee. He  may  have  had  one  with  an  in- 
dividual member.  But  there  was  never 
any  testimony  to  the  committee  that  Mr. 
McCloskey  would  be  questioned  by  tele- 
phone, with  an  opportunity  to  answer 
other  questions.  It  certainly  was  not 
sworn  testimony.  I  do  not  doubt  that 
whoever  held  that  telephone  conversa- 
tion accurately  reported  what  was  said. 
But  it  is  not  testimony.  The  request  to 
have  Mr.  McCloskey  testify  should  have 
been  honored.  Under  rule  XIX,  it  was 
relevant. 

We  were  voted  down.  We  cannot  as- 
certain what  all  the  facts  are  without 
getting  the  witnesses  and  having  them 
placed  under  oath  and  asking  them  ques- 
tions. That  should  have  been  done  with 
reference  to  McCloskey.  That  was  a 
part  of  the  whole  operation.  It  was  not 
done. 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  CURTIS.    I  yield. 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina.  I 
can  tell  the  Senator  who  made  the  call. 
It  was  done  by  the  chief  Investigator,  Mr. 
Meehan.  We  did  not  instruct  Mr.  Mee- 
han  to  call  anyone  specifically.  We  told 
him  to  obtain  the  information. 

Senator  Clark  also  called  Mr.  McClos- 
key on  his  own.  He  talked  with  him.  A 
record  was  made  of  it.  There  is  no  ques- 
tion that  Mr.  McCloskey  bought  a  bond 
from  Reynolds.  Baker  asked  him  to 
place  the  business  with  Reynolds  because 
he  was  interested  In  the  company.  The 
check  in  the  files  showed  that  he  paid 
him  $4,000.  McCloskey  stated  that  he 
did  not  know  what  Baker  got  out  of  it. 
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But  he  did  say  that  the  performance 
bond  waa  a  requirement  with  which  he 
had  to  comply  when  he  received  the 
contract.  It  did  not  cost  the  Govern- 
ment one  penny.  It  would  have  been 
the  same  cost  wherever  he  bought  it.  or 
regardless  of  where  he  bought  it.  If  he 
chose  to  give  it  to  one  person  rather 
than  another,  it  Is  none  of  our  busine.ss. 
as  I  see  it.  But  the  facts  are  all  avail- 
able. Mr.  McCloskey  said  exactly  the 
same  thing. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  The  facts  are  not  all 
available.  Mr.  McCloskey  was  never 
called.  I  do  not  deny  that  there  was  a 
telephone  call.  But  McCloskey  was 
never  called  as  a  witness.  Until  he  is 
called  and  placed  under  oath,  and  until 
we  have  the  power  to  e-xanune  and  cros.s 
examine,  we  do  not  know  what  the  fact.s 
are.  I.  for  one,  do  not  accept  the  prem- 
ise that  it  is  none  of  our  business.  The 
taxpayers  had  to  pay  $14  million  to 
build  a  stadium.  If  there  was  a  meet- 
ing held  under  the  dome  of  tiie  Capitol. 
and  the  contractor  and  others  assembled 
there,  and  as  a  re.sult  of  that  meeting 
kickbacks  were  made  to  two  employees  of 
the  Gtovemment,  it  is  our  business,  and 
any  investigation  to  be  complete  would 
require  the  testimony  of  the  colleagues 
of  Mr.  McCloskey. 

Mr.  WIULJAMS  of  Delaware  I  con- 
cur in  what  the  Senator  from  Nebraska 
stated.  Mr.  McCloskey  should  have  been 
called.    It  would  have  been  far  better 

There  is  one  other  rni.-v>i:iK  link  which 
may  have  only  supported  the  other  testi- 
mony or  it  may  iiave  raised  other  ques- 
tions. Some  of  the  canceled  checks  were 
in  the  committee  hearings  and  I  have 
them  before  me. 

The  committee  has  al.so  the  canceled 
check  by  which  Bobby  Baker  got  hi.s 
$4,000.  The  committee  h.i.s  the  canceled 
check  for  $1,500  that  Mr  McLood  re- 
ceived. But  what  the  committee  does 
not  have  and  which  the  committee  should 
have  and  which  I  liope  it  will  still  tr>-  to 
obtain,  Is  a  copy  of  Mr  McCloskey's 
check  to  Mr.  Reynolds  as  payment  for 
this  stadium  in.surance.  I  think  it  would 
be  very  important  to  have  that  infor- 
mation. 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina  I 
think  Mr.  Reynolds'  record  shows  what 
the  amount  is.  The  report  shows  what 
he  paid  for  the  performance  bond      But 

I  shall  not  artfue  that  point 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware  It 
shows  that  Mr  Revnolds  was  to  get 
$73,631.28  from  Mr  McCloskey 

He  E>aid  Hutchinson.  Rivinus.  &  Cn  . 
who  handled  the  insurance  for  Reynold.^, 
$63,599.72.  That  left  a  difference  for  his 
commission  of  $10,031  56  Out  of  that 
$10,031.56   he  wrote   a   check   for   $4  000 

I I  Bobby  Baker  and  two  checks  to  Mr 
McLeod,  one  for  SI  000  and  one  for  $500 

While  it  may  be  mprelv  routine  I 
should  like  to  see  thp  $73  631  28  check  to 
see  if  that  Is  exactly  what  was  paid  I 
would  suggest  that  even  now  the  com- 
mittee could  obtain  a  copy  of  that  che<"k. 
It  may  be  Interesting 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina  Will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware  What  I 
am  pointing  out  is  that  the  payments  r-o 
those  two  employees  of  $4  000  and  SI  500 


would  not  .show  up  nn  a  public  di-solosure 
sheet  Tfiey  would  only  show  up  as  a 
result  of  an  iunendment  such  as  I  have 
fx-ndiiiki  which  wuuld  require  with  dis- 
closure of  assets  and  liabilities  and  a 
copy  of  tax  returns,  bfcau.s*.-  then  the 
$1,500  and  the  $4  000  would  both  show 
up  on  the  returns 

Mr  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina  Mr. 
President,  will  the  Senator  yield  at  tliat 
point? 

Mr    WILI.IAMS  of  Delaware      I  yield 

Mr  .JORDAN  uf  North  Carolina  I 
wish  to  make  the  point  clear  that  the 
committee  was  tryinu  to  obtain  complete 
:nf(jrmatinn  on  tlie  deal. 

Mr  WU.LIAMS  of  Delaware  I  am 
not   qUfstKininK    that 

Mr  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina  So 
far  as  we  knew,  we  obtained  the  infor- 
mation We  had  no  reason  to  believe 
that  there  was  any  necessity  to  brink' 
McCloskey  back  from  Ireland  to  make 
the  same  statement  that  Reynolds  had 
made.  McCloskey  had  verified  practical- 
ly the  same  statement  We  hired  a.s 
chief  investigator  a  man  who  had  had 
22  years  of  service  with  the  FBI  to  net 
the  Informtaion  I  did  not  personally 
interview  any  of  these  people,  for  that 
was  not  my  job  But  I  believe  that  we 
obtained  all  the  information  that  was 
nece.ssary  If  there  was  any  information 
that  should  ko  along  with  it,  I  am  per- 
fectly willin«  that  It  be  added  now  Mc- 
Closkey was  interviewed  twice  Ihe  in- 
formation, so  far  as  I  know,  is  complete 
Nothinti  was  withheld.  It  is  all  m  the  re- 
port. I  do  not  like  the  implication  that 
we  did  not  interview  or  that  we  did  not 
do  Certain  other  things,  because  we  did 
all  we  could 

Mr  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware  I  still 
say  that  these  two  i>aymenis.  or  what- 
ever anyone  wishes  to  call  them,  are  a 
part  of  that  comml.ssion  and  were  divid- 
ed with  those  two  employees:  the  trans- 
action would  not  have  shown  up  had  the 
committee's  resolution  been  in  force.  It 
would  not  show  up  as  assets,  it  would 
show  up  only  as  income. 

Mr  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina  If 
McLeud  had  shown  the  amount  as  a  «ift. 
as  he  testified,  it  would  not  have  shown 
on  his  income  tax  return  Under  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
Delaware  it  would  not  have  show  n  up  if  it 
were  a  '.;ift  I  do  not  know  what  it  actu- 
ally was. 

Mr    WILLIAMS  of  Delaware      It  was 
a  payment  whether  he  showed  it  or  not 
I  do  not  accept  the  argument  that  it  wa.^ 
a  gift     Certainly  it  is  not  a  proper  kind 
of  trift  for  an  employee  of  the  U.S.  Con- 
gress  who.   based   upon   correspondence 
with  his  office,  was  trying  to  push  a  piece 
of  legislation  through  for  this  individual 
He  accepted  $1,500  from  that  individual 
after  the  proposed  lei.;t.slation  was  pas.sed 
He  does  not  have  sense  enough  to  be  an 
employee  of  the  US    Government  if  he 
does  not  recognize  the  difference  between 
a  kickback  and  a  gift 

I  should  like  to  hurry  alorik'.  for  I  have 
taken  loni,'er  than  I  intended 

I  point  out  the  use  by  Bobby  Baker  of 
the  facilities  of  the  Senate  restaurant  at 
a  ridiculously  low  rate  when  he  opened 
his  Carousel  Motel  That  would  not  have 
shown   up  cn  a  disclosure  of  financial 


worth  I  doubt  that  It  would  have  shown 
up  on  his  incf)me  tax  return.  But  U 
showed  up  on  the  expense  account  of  the 
American  taxpayers.  b<>cause  they  under- 
wrote Ui  that  extent  the  grand  openinR 
of  the  Carou.sel  Motel,  and  that  was 
w  rontr 

Mr  CA-SE  Mr  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  at  that  point  before  he  poes 
into  another  Ciise'' 

Mr  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware  I  yield. 
Mr.  CASE.  Does  not  the  Senator  feel 
that  anything  m  the  way  of  the  receipt 
by  Mr  Baker  or  his  a.ssociates  of  either 
.services  of  goods  funiished  by  a  public 
agency  at  below  normal  and  proper 
prices  would  be  income  and  therefore 
iiave  to  be  included  as  income'' 

Mr  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  It 
should  be  included  in  his  tax  returns  as 
income,  although  since  I  recognize  Mr. 
Baker's  complete  contempt  of  what  is 
right  I  wonder  if  it  would  have  been. 
Nevertheless,  it  should  have  been  in- 
cluded. By  the  same  token,  the  fact 
that  he  charged  a  substantial  amount— 
a  rough  estimate  would  show  around 
$3.000 — of  his  personal  telephone  calls 
to  the  U  S  Gtivernment  over  a  24- 
month  period  m  u.^elf  should  be  shown 
as  income  to  him.  or  he  should  be  made 
to  pay  It  back.  Tlie  American  taxpayers 
are  not  supposed  to  pay  for  the  i>er.sonal 
and  business  calLs  of  any  employee  of 
the  U  S  Government 

Mr.  CASE  Mr  President,  will  the 
Senat^ir  yield  further? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware     I  yield 
Mr.  CASE.     Is  that  not  characterized 
accurately  bv  the  simple  and  ugly  word 
•  theff-' 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware  That  is 
all  it  can  be  called,  for  it  was  taken  out 
of  the  public  Treasurv'.  The  record 
shows  that  betwt^n  October  1.  1961,  and 
October  30.  1963.  the  telephone  calls 
charged  to  the  Government  from  his  of- 
fice totaled  $3,373  41.  The  size  of  the 
majority  party  is  double  the  size  of  the 
minority  party,  so  we  would  expect  a 
corresponding  increase  in  the  expense  of 
telephone  calls.  But  the  telephone  calls 
of  the  minority  secretary  during  the 
same  peruxl  showed  only  88  calls  for  a 
total  of  $142.55.  Even  figuring  that  the 
majority  would  have  three  times  as 
many  calls,  there  is  still  an  extra  $3,000 
charged  to  the  Government  by  Mr 
Baker 

I  am  mentioning  these  things  only  to 
show  the  extent  of  Mr  Baker's  complete 
inditference  to  what  is  right  and  what 
Is  wrong. 

On  b<^)th  his  personal  tax  returns  and 
his  partnership  tax  returns  he  forped 
the  name  of  an  accountjint  in  Washing- 
ton, DC  .  as  havinu  prepared  tho.se  re- 
turns This  was  done  in  an  attempt  to 
give  such  dignity  to  those  returns  as 
applies  to  a  return  that  is  signed  by 
an  accountant.  The  Trt^asury  Depart- 
ment hius  confirmed  the  fact  that  the 
signature  of  the  accountant  was  forsfd 
on  the  partnership  return  and  on  Mr. 
Baker's  individual  tax  return.  In  a  let- 
ter dated  April  23,  1964.  the  Treasury 
I>partment  confirmed  that  the  forgerj' 
was  committed  by  Bobbv  Baker  person- 
ally 
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Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  have  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
RicoRD  a  memorandum  prepared  by  Mr. 
Stam.  chief  counsel  of  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee on  Taxation,  which  outlines  the 
criminal  penalties  for  any  taxpayer  who 
forges  the  name  of  one  who  prepares  his 
tax  return. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  memo- 
randum was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Joint   Committee   on    Lntisnal 
Re\enoe  Taxation, 
Washnigton.  March  25, 1964. 
Hon.  John  J.  Williams. 
I' S  Senatr.  | 

J^'ashmg'.or,,  D  C. 

De.\r  Si..N\TOR  Williams:  This  is  in  re- 
.-;vn-<e  to  y.'ur  inquiry  regarding  the  penalty 
prov:,'!'! '11-  .ijipMcable  In  a  situation  where 
a  tax  return  h;is  been  filed  with  a  forged 
signiiture  ol  u  prepiirer  of  the  return. 

Under  the  Internsil  Revenue  Code,  such  an 
offense  may  be  prosecuted  under  section 
7206(11  or  under  sectlo'n  7207.  Section 
7206(1)   provides: 

"Any  per.snn  who — 

"(1)  Declarsition  under  penalties  of  per- 
jury. Willfully  makes  and  subscribes  any 
return,  statement,  or  other  document, 
which  contains  or  Is  verified  by  a  written 
declaratlun  tliat  It  Is  made  under  the  pen- 
alties of  i)erjury.  and  which  he  does  not  be- 
lieve to  be  true  and  correct  as  to  every  ma- 
terl.^'.  matter,  or". 

•  •  •  •  • 

"shall  be  guilty  of  a  felony  and.  upon  con- 
viction therexif.  shall  be  fined  not  more  than 
15  oiHi  or  iinprl.soned  not  more  than  3  years. 
or  both,  togeilier  with  the  costs  of  prosecu- 
tion ■■ 

Section  7207  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
relaung  to  fraudulent  returns,  statements, 
or  other  documents,  provides: 

"Any  person  who  willfully  delivers  or  dis- 
closes to  the  Secretary  or  his  delegate  any 
list,  return,  account,  statement,  or  other 
document,  known  by  him  to  be  fraudulent 
or  t<i  be  false  as  to  any  material  matter, 
shall  be  fined  not  more  than  $1,000.  or  im- 
prisoned not  more  than  1  year,  or  both. 
Any  i)erson  required  pursuant  to  section 
6047  (b)  or  (c)  to  furnish  any  Information 
to  the  Secretary  or  any  other  person  who 
wH'.ftilly  furnishes  to  the  Secretary  or  such 
.ithrr  [)erson  any  Information  known  by  him 
to  be  fraudulent  or  to  be  false  as  to  any 
m.uernU  matter  shall  be  fined  not  more  than 
•1.000.  or  Imprisoned  not  more  than  1  year, 
or  both  " 

Such  an  offense  may  also  be  prosecuted 
under  section  1001  of  the  Criminal  Code  of 
the  United  States  (title  18.  U.S.  Code). 
which  provides  : 

Sfc  1001  Statements  or  entries  gen- 
erally Whoever,  in  any  matter  within  the 
jurl.Mtution  of  any  department  or  agency 
of  t!.e  United  States  knowingly  and  willfully 
f,ilsinf.s.  conceals  or  covers  up  by  any  trick, 
scheme,  or  device  a  material  fact,  or  makes 
any  false,  fictitious  or  fraudulent  statements 
or  representations,  or  makes  or  uses  any  false 
writing  or  document  knowing  the  same  to 
contain  any  false,  fictitious  or  fraudulent 
statement  or  entry,  shall  be  fined  not  more 
than  $10,000  or  Imprisoned  not  more  than 
5  ye.irs.  or  botli." 

Sincerely  yours. 

COLIN  F.  Stam. 

Chief  of  StaU. 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.    I  yield. 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina.  The 
information  about  the  telephone  bills  is 
all  a  part  of  the  record.  We  subpenaed 
the  records  of  the  telephone  company 
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for  a  good  many  years,  and  that  is  a  part 
of  the  information  available.  There  is 
no  question  about  it.  If  it  can  be  proved 
that  the  calls  were  made  for  him  per- 
sonally, the  Justice  Department  can 
take  care  of  that.  The  information  was 
made  public.  It  was  made  available  by 
the  committee,  not  by  any  individual. 
The  committee  checked  on  all  that 
information. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Will 
the  Senator  cite  the  reference  in  the 
committee  record  which  shows  that  the 
information  on  Mr.  Baker's  telephone 
bills  is  public? 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina.  It  is 
in  the  committee  files. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  It  is  in 
the  committee  files.  I  thought  the  Sen- 
ator said  that  it  was  public.  I  had  a  job 
getting  any  information  at  all.  I  have 
not  yet  gotten  a  breakdown  of  the  calls. 
May  I  obtain  a  copy  of  that  information? 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina.  The 
Senator  can  get  anything  to  which  he  is 
entitled  from  the  committee  files.  The 
Justice  Department,  through  the  FBI, 
is  in  them  all  the  time. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  May  I 
obtain  a  copy  of  the  breakdown  of  the 
telephone  calls,  showing  to  whom  they 
were  made?  Will  that  information  be 
made  available  to  me  as  a  Member  of  the 
Senate? 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina.  If  it 
is  available;  and  if  it  can  be  traced  down 
and  is  accurate,  the  Senator  may  have  it. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  That  is 
an  "ifify"  answer. 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina.  Can 
the  Senator  obtain  the  information? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  have 
not  been  able  to  get  it. 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina.  We 
have  all  we  can  get. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  was 
advised  that  the  Committee  on  Rules  and 
Administration  had  the  information  and 
was  told  I  could  not  get  it.  That  is  the 
reason  I  am  delighted  to  hear  the  Sena- 
tor say  that  it  will  be  made  available  be- 
cause I  would  like  to  have  such  informa- 
tion.   I  am  asking  now  if  I  can  get  it. 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina.  The 
Senator  can  have  all  we  have;  and  we 
have  all  we  could  get  through  the  work  of 
five  of  the  finest  investigators.  One  of 
them  was  provided  by  the  Republicans. 
They  are  smart,  good,  and  able  investiga- 
tors. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  The 
telephone  calls  would  be  available 
through  Mr.  Baker's  office  files;  they  were 
paid  for  through  the  ofiBce  of  the  Ser- 
geant at  Arms.  With  each  bill  goes  an 
itemized  report  of  John  Doe  calling  Joe 
Doakes  in  New  York,  or  Tom  Jones  in 
Miami.  All  of  those  are  itemized.  They 
are  very  easy  to  get  if  the  Senator  will 
let  me  have  the  records.  I  have  all  of 
mine  in  my  oflBce,  and  certainly  the  Rules 
Committee  can  get  all  of  Mr.  Baker's.  I 
will  be  delighted  to  have  access  to  them. 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina.  We 
can  furnish  the  Senator  with  every  single 
thing  the  telephone  company  has  fur- 
nished the  committee. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  am 
asking  for  what  the  Rules  Committee  has 


obtained  from  the  Sergeant  at  Arms' 
ofiBce. 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina.  We 
have  everything  the  telephone  company 
gave  us. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  These 
are  all  approved  by  the  ofiBce  of  Sergeant 
at  Arms. 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina.  But 
on  the  telephone  bill  it  shows  who  made 
the  call  and  to  whom. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  Of  Delaware.  Yes,  and 
a  copy  is  in  the  possession  of  the  Ser- 
geant at  Arms 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina.  Yes. 
We  have  all  the  information  that  is 
available.  The  Senator  is  welcome  to  see 
any  of  it. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  am 
delighted  to  know  that.  I  knew  the  com- 
mittee had  the  information. 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina.  The 
Senator  is  welcome  to  come  to  our  files. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  ap- 
preciate that.  I  am  about  through,  but 
I  think  we  may  as  well  document  some 
more  of  Mr.  Baker's  operations  that 
would  not  show  up  on  a  public  disclosure 
sheet. 

I  refer  to  the  so-called  gifts  of  stereos 
that  were  accepted  by  an  employee  of  the 
U.S.  Senate  and  by  a  man  who  at  that 
time  was  a  Member  of  the  U.S.  Senate. 
These  would  not  show  up  on  a  statement 
of  assets,  but  they  would  show  up  under 
the  amendment  which  the  Senator  from 
New  Jersey  and  the  Senator  from  New 
York  suggested  they  intended  to  offer 
later  providing  that  all  gifts  received  by 
any  Member  of  the  Senate  or  employee 
would  have  to  be  listed.  I  think  they 
should  be. 

The  exp>ensive  stereo  sets  were  deliv- 
ered. They  are  marked  on  the  invoice, 
"charge  to  Don  Reynolds,  8484  Fenton 
Street,  Silver  Spring;  shipped  to  Lyndon 
Johnson.  4931  30th  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.,  one  stereo."  There  is  an- 
other bill  for  service  to  install  it.  There 
were  canceled  checks  presented  to  the 
committee  showing  how  around  $600  was 
paid  to  the  Magnavox  Co.  for  this  stereo 
for  Senator  Johnson.  Also  a  stereo  was 
shipped  and  delivered  to  Bobby  Baker. 
This,  too,  was  paid  for  by  Mr.  Reynolds. 

A  man  is  not  going  to  give  a  stereo  to  a 
Member  of  the  Senate  or  an  employee  of 
the  Senate  unless  he  is  expecting  some- 
thing in  return. 

A  question  was  raised  concerning  a 
kickback  on  an  insurance  premium  by 
forcing  the  individual  selling  the  insur- 
ance to  purchase  television  time  on  a  tel- 
evision station  in  Texas.  The  argument 
was  made  that  Mr.  Walter  Jenkins,  an 
aid  at  the  White  House,  negotiated  this 
transaction.  The  testimony,  along  with 
canceled  checks,  is  before  the  committee 
under  oath  that  the  kickback  or  pay- 
ment of  television  time  was  made.  I 
regret  very  much  that  the  committee  did 
not  call  Mr.  Jenkins  to  testify  because  a 
statement  was  made  imder  oath  that 
these  payments  were  made  and  checks 
were  supplied  to  support  the  charge  that 
it  was  a  kickback.  In  all  fairness  to  Mr. 
Jenkins,  he  should  have  been  given  an 
opportunity  to  come  before  the  commit- 
tee and  answer  the  charge  which  had 
been  made,  because  in  my  judgment,  it 
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was  a  rather  serious  charge.  Mr. 
Jenkins  was  supposed  to  have  arranged 
this  kickback.  This  information  would 
not  show  up  in  a  public  disclosure  of 
assets  only.  It  would  show  up  in  a  tax 
return  of  the  individuals  who  were  paid 

Why  was  Mr.  Jenkins  not  called  by  the 
committee?  The  fact  that  he  works  in 
the  White  House  does  not  excuse  or  mini- 
mize the  seriousness  of  the  charge 

I  think  that  is  another  argument  to 
show  that  the  propovsed  amendment  to 
the  resolution  Is  needed 

I  also  call  attention  to  what  one  might 
well  describe  as  a  political  contribution 
of  approximately  $16,000  to  a  Member  of 
the  U.S.  Senate.  This  was  made  by  the 
Riddle  Airlines.  This  would  not  show  up 
under  a  public  disclosure  of  assets  but 
would  show  up  if  it  were  listed  as  a  politi- 
cal contribution.  I  think  the  company 
should  be  called  in  and  asked  why  it  gave 
$16,000  worth  of  free  service  in  a  char- 
tered plane  for  the  benefit  of  a  Demo- 
cratic Member  of  the  US  Senate  That 
charge  should  be  followed  through  more 
thoroughly.  The  committee  had  the 
flies. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr  E>iesldent.  will  the 
Senator  yield  at  that  point '' 

Mr.  WILLIAIVIS  of  Delaware      I  yield. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  agree  wholeheartedly 
with  the  Senator  In  what  he  is  saying. 
It  appeared  that  there  might  be  a  cer- 
tain pattern  In  the  Baker  operations  with 
regard  to  regulated  transportation  com- 
panies. The  testimony  shows  that  when 
he  had  his  grand  opening  of  the  motel  at 
Ocean  City,  he  called  upon  thr  DC 
Transit  Co.  to  furni.sh  bu.ses  When  Mrs 
Novak  asked  him  who  was  Koing  to  pay 
the  bill  he  said,  Do  not  bother  about 
that."     The  bill  was  never  paid. 

When  Baker  was  working  for  the  gam- 
blers In  trying  to  get  concessions  in 
Caribbean  resort  hotels,  he  went  not  to 
the  hotel  corporation  Involved:  he  went 
to  the  parent  company,  which  happens 
to  be  an  airline. 

All  these  airlines  must  obtain  licenses 
from  the  Government.  So  must  their 
competitors.  One  of  the  most  Influen- 
tial Government  employees  made  intro- 
ductions concerning  these  conce.sslons 

There  was  a  somewhat  similar  story  In 
connection  with  Riddle  Airlines.  It  pro- 
vided a  plane,  and  Mr  Bsiker  was  billed 
for  it.  The  facts  were  such  that  the 
Civil  Aeronautics  Board  fined  the  air- 
line $750.  according  to  a  newspaper  ac- 
count which  stated  that  it  had  flown  80 
lobbyists  and  congressional  employees. 
Including  Baker,  to  a  meeting.  Riddle 
Airlines  billed  Baker  for  this  money. 
Later  we  have  unsworn  testimony  to  the 
effect  that  Mr.  Jack  Anderson,  who  was 
a  director,  and  who  had  been  Instru- 
mental In  billing  Baker,  stated  it  was  a 
mistake. 

In  any  event.  It  was  nece.s.sary,  if  we 
were  to  have  an  investigation,  that  we 
call  Mr.  Jack  Anderson  and  that  we  call 
Mr.  Carmichael.  who  was  chairman  of 
the  board.  They  both  were  invited  be- 
fore the  CAB.  But,  like  all  the  other  re- 
quests, we  were  not  only  denied  that 
right,  but  the  fact  is  that  the  facts  were 
prevented  from  being  brought  to  light 
We  do  not  know  whether  other  instances 
would  have  come  to  light  had  certain  In- 
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dividuals  been  questioned 
this  effort  continuously. 

On  June  30.  1964,  Senator  John  Sher- 
man Cooper  moved  that  Senator  John 
WiLLi.AMs.  of  Delaware,  be  recalled  to 
present  any  additional  information  that 
might  recently  have  come  to  him  The 
motion  also  included  the  calling  of  Sen- 
ator Clifford  Case,  of  New  Jersey,  to 
give  any  information  that  he  had.  The 
motion  Included  the  calling  of  Senator 
Thomas  J  MtIntyre,  of  New  Hampshire, 
to  give  testimony  relating  to  a  publislied 
refjort  referring  U)  aji  allegation  that 
Baker  had  offered  a  sizable  sum  of  money 
to  meet  campaign  expen-ses  of  a  Senator, 
condirioned  on  the  SenaUjr's  voting  a 
certain  way  on  particular  leni.slation 
This  June  30  motion  also  included  the 
calling  a.s  a  witne.ss  to  give  sworn  testi- 
mony. .Mr   Jack  .Anderson. 

This  is  the  Jack  .Anderson  who  is  an 
official  in  the  Riddle  Airlines  and  who 
had  a  part  in  billing  Baker  for  the  trans- 
portation that  was  never  paid  for. 

In  thi.^  partu-ular  m.stance  the  major- 
ity members  of  the  Committee  on  Rules 
and  .Administration  never  permitted  the 
motion  in  reference  U)  the  four  witnesses 
to  be  con.-iidcpf'd  on  its  merits  The  mo- 
tion was  tabled  by  a  straight  party-line 
vote. 

I  believe  the  Senator  from  Delaware, 
m  presenting  these  facts,  is  rendering  a 
public  service,  and  I  thank  him  for  yield- 
ing,' to  me.  so  that  the  record  mluht  be 
complete,  and  to  show  that  we  attempted 
to  have  the.se  witnes.ses  appear,  to  find 
out  what  happened,  but  that  we  were  not 
liermitted  to  do  so 

Mr  JORD.AN  of  North  Carolina  Mr 
President,  will  the  Senator  yield.' 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware  I  shall 
yield  In  a  moment  I  am  polntinK  this 
out  in  full  recognition  of  the  fact  that 
most  of  this  information  has  already 
been  published  In  the  press  and  in  the 
Record.  I  am  doing  it  to  show  that  a 
solution  is  neces.sary  to  prevent  this  sort 
of  thing  from  hapj>ening  again  I  am 
callin>:  attention  to  the  fact  that  the 
resolution  proposed  by  the  committee, 
and  the  amendments  which  have  been 
submitted  as  they  deal  with  disclosure, 
would  not  do  the  job  The  Senator  is 
correct  This  tran.>actlon  represented. 
m  effect,  a  $16,000  political  contribution 
to  a  campaign  fund  The  tlight  took 
place  on  April  19.  1963.  Riddle  Airlines 
carried  approxlnmtely  80  passeiiKers, 
most  of  them  officials  In  the  lemslative 
and  executive  branches  of  the  Govern- 
ment, to  a  Democratic  fundraismg  din- 
ner in  Las  Venas.  Nev  Under  the  Civil 
Aeronautics  Board  tariff  sciiedules,  the 
charge  for  this  charter  thaht  should  have 
been  $16,088  50  A  bill  for  that  amount 
was  sent  to  Robert  G  Baker,  secretary 
to  the  Senate  majority  However,  no 
payment  was  made  On  February  10. 
1964.  the  Cull  Aeronautics  Board  ac- 
cepted a  token  fine  from  Riddle  .Airlines 
of  $750  In  full  .settlement  for  the  viola- 
tion by  the  airline  of  the  Transportation 
Act. 

That  means  that  It  paid  $750  as  a  fine 
and  can  charxe  the  $16,088  50  off  as  an 
expense  in  Its  Income  tax  return  That 
means  that  It  can  charge  off  what  is  ac- 
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tually  a  political  contribution  as 
deduction 

I  understand  that  the  only  require, 
ment  for  obtaining  a  free  ticket  on  thla 
flight  was  to  show  that  the  person  in- 
volved had  purchased  a  $100  ticket  to  the 
Democratic  fundraising  dinner  that  was 
being  held  at  Las  Vegas. 

Mr  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina. 
President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware  I  yield 
Mr  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina.  In 
an.swer  to  what  the  Senator  from  Ne- 
braska  has  said  about  calling  the  Senator 
from  New  Jersey  and  the  Senator  from 
Delaware  iis  wltne.sses.  I  thoroughly 
at;ree  that  if  the  Senators  made  any  re- 
quests they  .should  be  permitted  to  testify 
I  believe  those  Senators  will  awree  that 
we  never  refu.sed  to  hear  them.  We  had 
invited  them  to  come,  and  I  am  sure  they 
always  felt  free  to  come  when  they 
wished.  Both  ihe  Senator  from  Dela- 
ware and  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey 
appeared  on  several  occa.'^ions  When- 
ever they  asked  to  be  heard  they  knew 
we  would  be  glad  to  hear  them.  We  did 
not  think  it  was  necessary  to  tell  Sena- 
tors that  they  had  the  right  to  testify 
before  we  clo.sed  the  hearings.  So  much 
for  that 

Mr  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  should 
like  to  reply  to  that  point.  The  Senator 
did  accord  me  an  op}.)ort unity  to  appear 
every  time  T  requested  to  appear.  He 
.seemed  to  be  interested  In  what  I  was 
saying  At  other  times  I  wrote  to  the 
committee  I  know  the  committee  was 
interested  in  what  I  was  developing.  Not 
only  did  the  Senator  listen  t«  me  on 
every  opportunity  I  requested,  and  not 
only  did  the  Senator  acknowledtre  the  let- 
ters that  I  .sent  to  him.  but  I  also  know 
that  someone  uave  instructions  to  have 
copies  of  all  my  correspondence  with  the 
various  at-'encies  sent  to  him  I  thought 
this  was  a  little  more  than  the  usual 
procedure  that  a  committee  would  un- 
dertake. However.  I  am  glad  that  the 
Senator  received  tho.se  copies,  and  I  hope 
he  followtxi  through  with  the  leads:  if 
not  he  has  mi.s.sed  some  excellent  ones. 

I  shall  ask  the  Senator  about  one  in 
a  moment 

Mr  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina  I 
never  requested  any  agency  to  fumi-sh 
me  with  any  copies  of  any  correspond- 
ence with  the  Senator. 

Mr  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware  I  am 
glad  to  know  that.  If  the  Senau^r  flinds 
out  who  gave  such  instructions  to  these 
Government  agencies  tr>  .s«^nd  copies  of 
correspondence  to  him  I  would  appreci- 
ate knowing.  It  Is  a  fact  that  copies  of 
my  correspondence  with  these  agencies 
were  sent  to  the  Senator's  committee, 
and  that  he  did  get  copies. 

Mr  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina.  It 
is  a  fact  that  on  two  occasions  we  re- 
ceived copies  of  letters  which  they  wTOte 
to  the  .'Senator.  On  one  occasion,  they 
called  me  up  and  said  that  the  Senator 
from  Deleware  had  asked  for  certain  in- 
formation; and  because  I  was  chairman 
of  the  committee  making  an  Investiga- 
tion, they  thought  I  was  entitled  to  have 
the  information  which  they  were  send- 
ing to  me 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  »» 
expressing    my    delight   that   both   the 
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iffcncies  and  the  Senator's  committee 
should  be  so  interested  in  developing  all 
the  facts.  I  am  not  complaining  about 
i;.  I  had  told  the  committee  that  I 
would  be  glad  to  make  all  this  informa- 
uon  available  to  it.  I  would  have  ap- 
preciated the  opportunity  of  presenting 
it  myself  to  the  committee.  However,  I 
suppose  someone  was  overly  anxious  that 
the  Senator's  committee  receive  the  In- 
formation. I  only  hope  the  Senator  and 
his  committee  took  advantage  of  what 
was  suggested  in  my  correspondence. 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina.  I 
mi'ttht  observe  that  we  investigated  many 
things  that  the  Senator  did  not  initiate. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.    Oh,  yes. 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina.  A 
great  many  details. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.    Sure. 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina.  I 
should  like  U)  answer  the  Riddle  Airline 
argument.  I  invite  attention  to  page 
2149  of  the  hearings,  to  the  letter,  printed 
there,  from  Mr.  Jack  Anderson,  who  was 
a  dlrect^n-  m  Riddle  Airlines.  In  the 
letter  he  says  that  it  was  all  a  comedy  of 
errors:  that  Bobby  Baker  should  never 
have  been  billed  for  this  trip.  He  did 
not  make  the  arrangements.  He  did  not 
have  anything  to  do  with  it  and  did  not 
go  on  the  plane.  Mr.  Anderson  was  In- 
terviewed, and  so  was  Mr.  Carmichael. 

Mr.  WILLI.AMS  of  Delaware.  I  repeat, 
there  is  no  question  that  on  April  19  the 
Riddle  .Airlines  did  carry  approximately 
80  passenuers.  mostly  public  officials  In 
the  legislative  and  executive  branches 
of  the  Government,  to  Las  Vegas,  Nev. 
The  way  for  a  person  to  get  on  that  flight 
was  to  show  that  he  had  bought  a  $100 
ticket  to  thi'  Democratic  fundraising 
dinner.  There  is  no  question  that  the 
airline  billed  Bobby  Baker  for  around 
$16,000  and  that  it  did  not  receive  pay- 
ment. If  the  bill  should  not  have  gone 
to  Bobby  Baker  I  should  like  to  know 
who  was  supposed  to  get  the  bill  and 
pay  it.  It  is  al.so  a  fact  that  Riddle 
Airlines  paid  a  token  fine  of  $750.  It  is 
also  a  fact  Uiat  It  then  took  the  $16,000 
deduction  on  its  tax  return.  That  means. 
In  effect,  a  $16,000  contribution  to  the 
political  campaign  of  the  Senator  who 
was  involved.  The  record  also  shows 
that  many  of  the.se  arrangements  was 
made  In  Mr.  Baker's  office.  Whether  he 
was  liable  for  the  charge,  I  do  not  know. 
.After  this  flight  had  taken  place,  and 
this  contribution  had  been  made  by  Rid- 
dle .Airlines,  which  had  been  in  financial 
difnculty  up  to  that  time,  the  airline  was 
able  to  uet  a  certificate  of  competence 
from  an  agency  downtown  and  in  that 
way  obtain  a  lucrative  Grovernment  con- 
tract. 

I  know  the  Senator  from  North  Caro- 
lina Is  as  curious  as  I  sun  as  to  who  is 
responsible.  Other  public  oflDiclals  may 
be  Involved.  There  may  be  another 
"Bobby  Baker."    Let  us  find  him. 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina.  Mr, 
President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.    I  yield. 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
Carmichael  verified  the  Information  that 
Jack  Anderson  had  given,  as  to  the 
bus  charge.    That  Is  a  matter  of  record. 

Mr.  "WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  am 
Klad  both  the  Senator  from  North  Caro- 


lina and  the  Senator  from  Nebraska 
mentioned  that  bus  charge.  I  had  over- 
looked it.  I  pointed  out  that  Bobby 
Baker  had  used  the  cutrate  facilities  of 
the  Senate  restaurant  at  the  grand  open- 
ing of  the  Carousel  Motel.  But  I  had 
overlooked  the  fact  that  a  Washington 
busline  furnished  transportation  and 
was  never  paid  for  it.  That  means  that 
the  public  transportation  system  in 
Washington,  which  Is  regulated  by  the 
District,  furnished  the  transportation.  I 
had  forgot  to  mention  it,  and  I  appreci- 
ate the  Senator's  reminding  me.  An- 
other group  of  lobbyists  were  furnishing 
the  distilled  spirits  that  were  used  to  en- 
tertain the  several  hundred  guests  who 
were  at  the  grand  opening  of  Baker's 
Carousel  Motel.  It  was  charged  up  to 
this  lobbying  outfit  that  had  important 
legislation  pending  at  the  time. 

It  all  shows  a  pattern.  It  shows  con- 
tributions to  public  officials,  to  cam- 
paigns by  bus  companies  and  airlines. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  the  $16,000  was  a 
campaign  contribution,  and  it  was  a  con- 
tribution by  buslines  which  operate  the 
franchise  in  Washington  when  they  con- 
tributed the  services  of  buses  to  carry 
customers  to  the  grand  opening  of  the 
Carousel  Motel.  It  shows  a  group  of 
lobbyists  furnishing  beverages  to  the 
guests  of  Bobby  Baker  at  the  opening  of 
the  motel. 

That  shows  the  pattern  of  shakedown 
by  an  employee  of  the  U.S.  Government 
of  those  who  are  doing  business  with  the 
U.S.  Grovernment.  That  is  a  dangerous 
situation  in  America.  Surely  the  Sen- 
ator from  North  Carolina  will  join  me 
in  denouncing  it.  I  am  sure  he  will  join 
me  in  trying  to  find  out  who  was  sup- 
posed to  pay  the  bill  because  I  am  con- 
fident that  Riddle  Airlines  did  not.  out  of 
thin  air,  decide  to  send  a  plane  without 
someone  having  made  such  an  arrange- 
ment. Otherwise,  how  could  80  officials 
of  the  U.S.  Government,  from  both  the 
legislative  and  executive  branches,  with- 
out prearrangement  have  met  at  the 
airfield  at  the  same  time  a  plane  was 
taking  off  for  Las  "Vegas?  Somebody 
made  the  arrangement.  Let  us  find  out 
who  made  the  arrangement  and  who  got 
the  free  ride. 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina.  We 
have  testimony  about  the  arrangement. 

Mr.  "WTLLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Oh,  no. 
If  so,  where  is  it? 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  CaroUna.  It 
was  from  a  man  named  Stanley  Sumners. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Is  he 
an  ofBcial  of  the  company? 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina.  He 
made  the  arrangements. 

Mr.  "WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  He 
made  the  arrangements;  but  who  au- 
thorized him  to  do  so,  and  whom  did  he 
call?  Let  us  list  all  of  them — each  one. 
We  have  a  right  to  know  because  Con- 
gress votes  subsidies  for  airlines.  The 
airlines  get  subsidies  with  which  to 
operate.  If  an  airline  contributes 
$16,000  to  a  Senator's  political  campaign 
it  does  so  for  a  reason.  There  is  a  law 
on  the  books  which  prohibits  any  cor- 
poration from  contributing  to  the  politi- 
cal campaign  of  any  Senator.  To  do  so 
is  a  violation  of  law.  To  charge  such  a 
contribution  to  the  taxpayers  is  an  in- 


sult to  the  taxpayers.    We  ought  to  know 
about  this. 

The  same  is  true  of  the  bus  company. 
The  local  transit  company  asks  to  have 
its  fares  in  the  District  of  Colimibla  in- 
creased because  it  wants  to  make  a  per- 
centage of  return  on  its  Investment.  It 
argues  that  it  cannot  make  it  without 
an  increase  in  rates.  Yet  we  find  that 
it  has  contributed  the  services  of  several 
buses  to  load  public  officials  in  Washing- 
ton and  transport  them  to  the  grand 
opening  of  the  Carousel  Motel,  owned  by 
the  secretary  of  the  majority  of  the  Sen- 
ate. We  have  a  right  to  know  why  the 
bus  company  did  that  and  what  it  re- 
ceived In  return. 

We  consider  legislation  pertaining  to 
these  companies.  Mr.  Chalk  has  been 
before  committees  many  times  asking  for 
legislation  favorable  to  his  companies. 
Not  for  a  moment  should  we  overlook  the 
fact  that  such  activities  can  be  used  as  a 
dangerous  precedent  for  a  shakedown. 

To  return  to  the  merits  of  what  we  are 
talking  about  today,  the  contribution  of 
the  service  of  chartered  airplane  equip- 
ment, valued  at  $16,000,  to  the  campaign 
fimd  of  a  Member  of  the  Senate  and  the 
services  of  chartered  buses  to  the  opening 
of  the  Carousel  Motel  would  not  have 
shown  up  on  such  a  report,  but  it  would 
show  up  on  the  tax  return  of  the  individ- 
ual involved  if  he  reported  what  he  is  re- 
quired to  report. 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina.  The 
bus  transportation  bill  is  a  matter  of  pub- 
lic testimony. 

Mr.  "WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Yes;  it 
is  a  matter  of  public  testimony  that  the 
bus  service  was  used.  But  it  was  not 
paid  for,  and  that  is  wrong. 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina. 
Many  people  have  supplied  services  for 
which  they  did  not  get  money.  But  we 
brought  out  the  evidence;  and  if  there 
is  anything  wrong  or  illegal,  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  is  in  a  position  to  handle 
it. 

The  same  is  true  of  the  airplane  trip. 
The  committee  had  no  information  to 
make  public. 

Mr.  "WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  am 
not  suggesting  that  it  had ;  but  it  should 
have  gotten  the  Information. 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina;  The 
Senator  is  intimating  that  it  had.  The 
Information  is  available. 

Mr.  "WTLLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  hope 
the  committee  forwarded  its  information 
to  the  Department  of  Justice  so  that  the 
Department  may  find  out  if  any  law  has 
been  violated.  I  have  defended  the  De- 
partment of  Justice  on  previous  occa- 
sions. "When  the  question  was  asked. 
"Why  has  not  the  Department  moved 
in?"  I  replied  that  I  would  have  con- 
sidered it  improper  for  the  Department 
to  have  moved  in  before  the  Senator's 
committee  had  completed  its  work.  But 
the  committee  has  made  a  final  report.  I 
shall  not  argue  the  question  whether  the 
committee  has  completed  its  work  or  not. 
The  committee  has  finished,  and  there  is 
no  reason  why  the  Department  of  Justice 
should  not  get  busy  on  the  Baker  case. 

Frankly,  I  am  waiting  to  see  how  much 
Interest  and  enthusiasm  the  Department 
will  show  because  there  have  been  many 
places  where  there  has  been  not  only 
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improper  but  also  Illegal  use  of  Influence 
It  is  hi«h  time  for  the  Department  of 
Justice  to  get  busy  with  this  case. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  ? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware  I  yield. 
Mr.  CURTIS  The  Department  of  Jus- 
tice will  have  a  hard  time,  in  view  of  the 
committee's  record,  tindini?  the  fact^s 
about  Mr.  Jack  .Anderson,  becau.se  the 
majority  refused  tu  call  Mr  .-Xnder.s^jn  to 
the  witness  stand.  He  was  charged  with 
responsibility.  He  billed  Bobby  Baker 
for  $16,000.  It  is  true,  or  suppo-sedly 
true,  that  at  a  different  tune  he  denied 
that.  But  he  was  never  called  as  a  wit- 
ness and  asked  about  it  Mr  Jack  An- 
derson was  important  to  this  mve.sti- 
gation. 

The  telephone  m  my  residence  ran^' 
one  night.  The  individual  at  the  other 
end  of  the  line  said  he  could  not  «ive  his 
imme,  but  said  he  wa.s  employed  in  the 
Pentagon.  He  .said  that  the  people  who 
were  blocking  the  Bobby  Baker  investi- 
gation were  going  through  the  private. 
confidential  files  of  Don  Heynold.s.  in  or- 
der to  smear  him  Not  tinj  many  days 
later,  the  column  with  which  Jack  An- 
derson is  connected  did  smear  Don  Reyn- 
olds. 

It  should  be  well  understood  that  not 
only  did  the  majority  of  the  committee 
refuse  to  call  Jack  Anderson  when  the 
minority  requested  :t  and  made  a  motion 
to  have  it  done,  but  it  was  Mr  Jack  .An- 
derson who  was  associated  with  the  ef- 
forts to  destroy  the  testimony  already  in 
the  record  against  Bobby  Baker  and 
others  who  assisted  and  collaborated 
with  him  to  make  his  fortune. 

It  was  a  shameful  procedure.  I  hope 
it  will  never  happen  again.  We  do  not 
know  what  the  facts  are  until  we  set  all 
the  facts.  The  last  fact  obtained  might 
be  the  vital  one  that  appertains  to  the 
truth  of  other  testimony  received;  and 
there  was  no  investigation  into  this  case 
Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  CURTIS.     I  yield. 
Mr.  THURMOND      Is  the  Jack  Ander- 
son of  whom  the  Senator  is  speaking  the 
same  Jack  Anderson  who  works  with  or 
through  Drew  Pear.son^ 

Mr.  CURTIS.  That  is  my  informa- 
tion. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  thank 
the  Senator.  I  am  glad  he  mentioned 
that  point.     I  had  forgotten  it. 

I  have  stated  many  times  thi.s  after- 
noon that  in  some  ciwses  statements  were 
made  by  Don  Reynolds.  I  am  not  at- 
tempting to  justify  what  Reynolds  did; 
I  think  it  was  wron^'  Mr  Reynolds  him- 
self admitted  it  was  wrong  But  in  all 
fairness  to  Mr.  Reynolds.  I  should  say 
that  he  was  one  of  the  most  cooperative 
individuals  with  whom  I  have  ever  dealt 
Without  his  cooperation  we  could  never 
have  exposed  the  Bobby  Baker  case 
Mr.  Reynolds  gave  me  documents  bear- 
ing upon  this  case,  and  he  had  the  in- 
voices and  checks.  His  testimony  did  not 
consist  solely  of  statemenus  of  wrong- 
doing. He  supported  them  with  docu- 
ments, checks,  memorandums,  and  in- 
voices. I  pay  my  respecus  to  him  and 
thank  him  for  his  cooperation 
It  was  a  di.sgracefui  ep..sode  when  the 


alleged  to  be  .some  kind  of  tlerotiatory 
material  from  .some  kind  of  confidential 
flies  of  Mr.  Reynolds,  to'ing  to  di.scivdit 
him  as  a  witne.s.s  .solely  in  order  to  defend 
the  activities  of  Booby  Baker,  a  notonou.s 
influence  [Jt'ddler  The  leaking  of  this 
derugat<^)r\-  m  iterial  is  a  shocking  reflec- 
tion on  this  administration.  We  are  told 
It  came  out  of  the  White  House.  I  will 
give  Mr.  Reynold.s'  buckground  He  en- 
lLst<.xi  in  the  U.S  Air  l-Xjrce  m  World  War 
I  as  a  buck  private  and  was  honorably 
di.schar^ed  with  the  rank  of  maji>r  Aft^r 
he  came  out  of  the  .service  he  served  iii 
the  Su.te  Department  for  u  number  ol 
years  and  then  resigned  from  the  State 
Department  under  honorable  conditioiis. 
They  said  it  was  honorable — not  I  It 
•Atus  only  after  .Mr.  Baker,  the  little  pet  of 
this  administration,  got  caught  that  Uiey 
tried  to  leak  allegedly  derouatory  ma- 
terial through  a  C(jlunini.st  to  try  to  di.>- 
credit  Mr.  Reynolds  as  a  witness.  The 
manner  in  which  the  administration  has 
tried  to  cover  up  tlie  Baker  case  is  a 
shixrking  indictment  Until  someone  in 
the  administration  comes  forward  and 
clears  up  the  question  of  who  leaked  this 
information  I  shall  hold  the  administra- 
tion responsible 

Mr.  Reynolds  w  as  considered  honorable 
enough  that  Senator  Lyndon  Johnson 
and  Mr.  Robert  Baker  each  accept«>d  a 
stereo  as  a  «ift  from  him. 

I  am  not  uiunindful  of  tiie  fact  tiiat 
the  nationally  known  columnist  to  whom 
this  was  leaked  and  who  tried  to  dis- 
credit this  witness  had  a  stepson  wlio 
wa.s  ap}X)inted  A.ssi.stant  Postnuuster 
General  under  President  Johnson  His 
stepsons  wife  is  pre.ss  secretary  to  the 
wife  of  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  and  his  partner  is  a  director  of 
Riddle  .Airlines,  which  is  involved  in  one 
of  Mr  Bakers  payoffs.  Perhaps  he,  too. 
is  unusually  iriterested  in  di-screditin^ 
the  investigation,  becau.se  certain  indi- 
viduals tried  to  e.xpose  this  incident. 

This  is  a  shix-kini;  indictment.  I  wish 
that  the  committee  had  insisted  on 
questioning  whoever  in  the  Department 
leaked  the  alleged  derogatory  material 
This  witness.  Mr  Reynolds,  more  than 
any  other  individual  in  the  country,  is 
res}K)nsible  for  the  ex{X)sure  of  Bobbv 
Baker. 

I  am  Klad  Uj  stand  here  and  pay  my 
respects  to  Mr.  Reynolds.  I  do  not  mind 
saying  that  I  have  greater  respect  for 
lum.  even  though  what  he  did  was 
wrong,  than  I  have  for  those  who  ti-y  to 
discredit  him  and  try  U)  cover  up  for  Mi- 
Baker 

I  wish  to  make  one  further  point 
None  of  this  information  would  have 
showed  up  in  a  disclosure  sheet  What 
I  have  discu.ssed  is  a  question  of  moral- 
ity, somethint^  which  seems  to  be  lacking 
in  certain  quarters  in  Washln^^ton 

The  Senator  from  North  Carolina  re- 
ferred earlier  to  a  .small  business  loan 
On  Mav  129.  UtrtJ.  Mr  Bak»r  borrowed 
$100,000  for  15  days  from  the  .American 
National  Bank.  This  money  was  put  In 
a  special  account  and  marked  "no  with- 
drawals "  There  is  a  nrite  in  this  ac- 
count signed  by  W  H  lusher,  of  the 
bank : 


^^   signed  bv 
by  Mr.  Baker 

Donald 


Mr 


executive  branch  tn.-d 


■ak  what  wa.^ 


.VIr     Robert    B.ik.-r 

fo.'    .1   tlOO.OOJ    loan 
i"u;u  show  evidence 


telephoned  and  asked 
Ur  1.5  d.iys  *)  that  he 
uf  having   this  ani'mnt 


in    dep<j8lt        The    note    wll! 
C'.i.-  ;usel.    Ino  .    and    endorsed 
and    wife,    Mrs     .Al    Noviik.    and 
N'liviik  und  wi.'e 

It  Wius  a^ret-d  between  us  that  the  8100 Onn 
would  be  depcjsited  m  a  new  account  "Th 
Carousel  Motel  Account.  No.  2."  and  th  t 
account  would  be  held  a*  collateral  for  thi. 
loan  and  automatically  paid  at  the  end  nf 
15  days.  ' 

No  money  was  withdrawn  from  this 
account  m  the  I.t  days 

Why  did  Mr  Baker  ko  through  the 
procejvs  of  having  a  fake  $100,000  in  his 
bank  in  March  of  1962?  It  was  to  fool 
a  Government  agency  and  «et  a  loan 

The  Carousel  Mntel  w  tus  dama^;ed  by  a 
storm  along  the  Atlantic  Coa.st  m  March 
1962.  and  Baker  applied  for  a  S54,4oc 
loan  from  the  .Small  Busine.ss  .Adminis- 
tration On  May  4.  1962.  the  .Small  Busi- 
ness Administration  authorized  the  loan 
subject  to  certain  conditions,  i  quote 
the  conditions: 

Prior  to  any  disbursement  on  account  of 
loan,  regional  director  shall  be  In  receipt  of 
evidence  sittlsfactory  to  him  th;it  the  bor- 
rowers have  invesUKl  a  total  of  $160,000  In 
cash  in  the  projection  In  addition  to  the 
value  of  the  land 

They  had  already  invested  $60,000  in 
this  venture,  which  thev  could  show 
Ihey  used  the  $100,000  fake  deposit  to 
show  a.s.stns  of  $160,000,  in  order  that 
they  could  obtain  this  loan  from  the  U.S. 
Government.  The  loan  was  made.  As 
one  of  the  loan  officials  said,  it  was  ob- 
tained under  fraudulent  circumstances 
Certainly  a  fraudulent  claim  was  made 
to  -secure  this  loan  from  an  agency  of 
the  U.i^   Government. 

The  case  is  fullv  documented  for  the 
Department  of  Ju.stice.  .All  that  is 
needed  now  is  a  little  enthusiasm  for 
them  to  proceed 

There  is  one  further  point.  I  direct 
this  more  or  less  in  the  form  of  a  question 
to  my  1,'ood  friend,  the  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  I  Mr.  Jordan!.  Perhaps 
he  can  answer  it. 

There  was  described  in  some  of  the 
correspondence  I  have  had  with 
aLTf^ncie.s-  and  I  am  sure  he  has  copies  of 
It,  but  I  did  not  get  all  the  answers— a 
ca.se  in  which  the  Redwood  National 
Bank  of  California  was  tryint;  to  obtain 
a  charter  for  a  bank.  It  filed  its  applica- 
tion  for  a  charter  on  June  22,  1962. 

This  charter  was  filed  by  the  Redwood 
National  Bank  of  San  Rafael,  Calif.  The 
application  was  routinely  filed  by  its  at- 
torney, Mr.  Roderick  Martinelli. 

The  bank's  application  for  a  charter 
was  approved  on  September  15,  1962. 
The  bank  opened  its  doors  on  January' 
5. 1963. 

What  gives  me  concern  and  the  ques- 
tion I  have  is;  After  the  application  had 
been  filed,  one  of  the  corporate  ofQcers 
was  advised  by  their  attorney.  Mr 
Martinelli.  that  one  of  the  friend*  or 
relatives  of  one  of  the  proposed  stoot- 
holders  of  the  bank  had  told  him  that  in 
order  to  get  the  charter  approved  It 
would  be  better  to  hire  a  Washington 
lobbyist  at  $5,000  He  could  not  say 
why  it  was  necessary. 

Anyway,  they  had  to  have  the  charter. 
.so  they  agreed  to  pay  the  $5,000  to  the 
Washington  lobbyist  who  presumably 
could  help  them. 
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When  the  check  was  sent  to  this  Wash- 
ington lobbyist,  the  check  was  made  out 
to  him,  but  it  was  not  mailed  to  him. 
On  the  contrary,  the  check  was  left  In 
Baker's  office.  After  the  check  was  left 
in  Baker's  office  the  lobbyist  came  in  and 
endorsed  the  check.  After  he  had  en- 
dorsed it  the  records  show  that  Bobby 
Baker  took  the  check  and  went  down  to 
Mr.  Brenkworth's  office  in  the  Senate 
Disbursing  Office  and  cashed  it  and  that 
Baker  picked  up  50  $100  bills  for  the 
check. 

Sow  where  and  why  did  Mr.  Baker 
enter  into  this  transaction? 

Did  he  pet  a  part  of  the  fee,  or  just 
what  was  his  part? 

I  understand  that  the  lobbyist  says  he 
ultimately  got  all  of  the  money.  To 
what  extent  did  the  committee  call  on 
the  bank  or  the  lobbyist  to  get  all  the 
details  of  this  strange  transaction?  By 
Lhe  way,  this  lobbyist  was  a  former  em- 
ployee of  the  Senate,  so  both  could  be 
called.  To  what  extent  did  the  com- 
mittee pursue  that  line?  I  was  very 
much  concerned  that  any  bank  would 
feel  obliged  to  pay  $5,000  in  this  manner. 
I  checked  with  the  Comptroller  of  the 
Currency.  Mr.  Saxon,  and  I  have  a  letter 
from  him  in  which  he  states  that  at  no 
time  did  he  ever  hear  from  either  Mr. 
Baker  or  the  lobbyi.st  to  whom  reference 
was  made.  He  did  not  know  that  they 
were  even  lawyers  of  record.  So.  appar- 
ently they  received  $5,000  for  doing 
nothing. 

I  am  wondering  who  it  was  that 
thought  it  was  necessary  to  pay  this 
$5,000  to  get  a  charter  to  this  bank  and 
who  did  really  get  the  money. 

Did  the  committee  question  Mr.  Baker 
on  this  strantre  deal? 

I  know  the  committee  was  aware  of 
this  tran.saction  long  before  I  found  It. 

I  have  th(>  greatest  respect  for  the  Sen- 
ator from  North  Carolina.  He  has  some 
information  in  his  files,  or  at  least  the 
committee  has.  which  contains  the  an- 
swers I  should  like  to  get.  Surely  he 
would  not  ov(M-look  the  significance  of  the 
J5000  check  paid  to  a  Washington 
labbyLst  to  pet  a  charter,  and  particu- 
larly when  the  committee  was  advised 
t.hat  Mr    Baker  cashed  the  check. 

Mr  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina.  In 
aru^wer  to  the  Senator's  question.  I  am 
sorrj'.  but  that  is  .something  that  I  had 
not  heard  of  before.  I  know  nothing 
about  it.  If  the  Senator  would  give  us 
more  information,  I  assure  the  Senator 
that  it  will  be  checked.  We  still  have 
two  invest  iuators  on  the  committee — one 
f^publican  and  one  Democrat.  I  know 
t.hat  one  is  Republican.  I  do  not  know 
'■hat  the  other  one  is. 

Mr  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  re- 
spectfully sugi^est  that  the  Senator  check 
"nth  his  investigators.  This  information 
has  bt^en  in  their  iXKSsession  for  some 
"me,  and  they  must  have  had  my  cor- 
respondence. 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina. 
What  doc>s  the  Senator  mean  by  stating 
they  had  copies  of  them? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Perhaps 
It  would  have  been  far  better  if  we  had 
^ept  it  on  the  basis  of  not  trying  to  inter- 
cept my  mail  before  I  got  it. 


Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina.  I  re- 
sent tliat  statement.  I  did  not  intercept 
anything.  The  committee  did  not  inter- 
cept anything. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Copies 
of  my  mail  have  been  sent  to  the  com- 
mittee, and  I  know  it  is  a  fact  that  the 
committee  did  have  some  information  in 
connection  with  the  cashing  of  this 
$5,000  check.  I  do  not  mean  that  the 
Senator  personally  knew  it,  but  whether 
the  committee  staff  got  it  and  figured  it 
was  not  worth  very  much  in  the  way  of 
information,  I  do  not  know.  The  check, 
however,  was  made  out  to  a  Washington 
lobbyist  who  the  Comptroller  of  the  Cur- 
rency said  did  nothing  whatever  to  earn 
the  money  as  far  as  he  was  concerned. 
The  check  was  delivered  to  Bobby 
Baker's  office.  It  was  endorsed  by  the 
lobbyist  and  Bobby  Baker  cashed  it  and 
picked  up  50  $100  bills  in  the  Disbursing 
OfQce. 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina.  I 
am  glad  to  receive  that  information. 
The  staff  might  have  had  the  informa- 
tion.   I  do  not  know. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  The  in- 
formation is  there.  Once  again  I  point 
out  that  we  cannot  legislate  morals.  We 
know  that.  We  cannot  pass  a  bill  which 
would  require  a  man  to  file  an  accurate 
financial  return.  We  can  require  the 
filing  of  a  financial  statement  listing  his 
assets  and  liabilities.  We  can  require 
the  filing  of  an  income  tax  return.  The 
two  together,  if  they  are  properly  filed, 
would  give  the  select  committee  the  prop- 
er authority  and  material  with  which  it 
could  do  the  job  of  preventing  a  recur- 
rence of  the  Bobby  Baker  situation  by 
anyone  else  in  the  future  who  may  want 
to  exploit  the  use  of  his  public  office. 

I  think  the  very  least  the  Senate  could 
do  is  to  adopt  my  amendment  which,  in 
my  opinion,  will  definitely  give  the  com- 
mittee all  the  power  it  needs  to  break  up 
the  skulduggery  that  might  be  going  on. 
And  any  attempted  influence  peddling 
could  be  picked  up  in  the  initial  stages. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.    I  yield. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
not  listened  to  all  of  the  remarks  of  the 
Senator  this  afternoon.  But  I  have  lis- 
tened to  many  of  them.  As  the  Senator 
knows,  I  have  always  been  interested  in 
procedural  reform  that  would  be  much 
broader  in  scope  than  the  amendment 
the  Senator  from  Delaware  is  offering. 

The  Senator  knows  that  ever  since 
1946  I  have  sought  to  have  whatever  dis- 
closure legislation  was  passed  be  broad 
enough  to  cover  the  executive  branch 
and  the.  judicial  branch  as  well  as  the 
legislative  branch  of  our  Government.  I 
still  think  that  we  ought  to  come  to  grips 
with  this  matter  by  passing  a  bill — not 
a  resolution,  but  a  bill — that  would  in 
effect  accomplish  what  the  Senator  has 
in  mind. 

I  do  not  think  that  limiting  it  to  the 
Senate  is  sufficient.  I  do  not  think  it  is 
fair  to  give  the  people  of  the  country  the 
Impression  that  there  is  only  one  branch 
of  our  Government — namely  the  Senate 
of  the  United  States — that  ought  to  be 
brought  imder  a  full  disclosure  bill.  I 
think  it  ought  to  extend  it  to  all  Fed- 


eral employees.  Human  failings  being 
what  they  are,  we  will  find  those  fallings 
in  all  branches  of  the  Government. 
After  20  years  here,  I  say  that  I  am 
proud  to  serve  In  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States. 

I  think  the  rotten  apples  in  the  Senate 
barrel  have  been  very,  very  few  in  those 
20  years.  It  is  an  honorable  group  of 
men  and  women  who  I  am  proud  to^serve 
with  at  the  present  time.  If  there  are 
any  misdoings  that  any  of  them  are 
guilty  of  they  should  be  disclosed.  I  am 
for  legislation  that  will  disclose  any  such 
conduct  in  all  branches  of  the  Federal 
Government. 

Relevant  to  that,  although  not  directly 
in  point  as  far  as  the  Senator's  resolu- 
tion is  concerned,  but  bearing  upon  the 
observation  that  I  have  just  made  about 
this  matter  of  human  failings  in  gov- 
ernment as  well  as  in  all  other  branches 
of  human  activity  I  have  a  news  clipping 
I  wish  to  read.  If  we  were  to  try  to  apply 
the  same  standards  to  American  business 
that  the  Senator  from  Delaware  suggests 
and  I  think  they  ought  to  be  applied  to 
Goverrunent  officials,  we  would  be  quite 
surprised  at  how  many  btisiness  execu- 
tives would  be  found  wanting. 

I  have  just  taken  off  the  ticker  a  little 
item  that  I  thought  the  Senator  from 
Delaware  would  be  interested  in.  It 
reads : 

Washington. — Government  auditors  said 
today  the  Air  Force  built  a  golf  course  and 
riding  stables  with  $272,000  that  Congress 
thought  was  being  used  for  a  new  airbase 
runway. 

The  General  Accounting  Office  accused  the 
Air  Force  of  playing  fast  and  loose  with  the 
law  and  its  own  rules  in  construction  of  the 
recreational  facilities  at  Lockbourne  Air 
Force  Base,  Ohio. 

The  GAO  auditors  said  much  the  same 
kind  of  operation  was  found  In  the  construc- 
tion of  a  parking  lot  for  the  officers  swim- 
ming pool  at  Andrews  Air  Force  Base.  Md., 
and  a  dog  and  cat  hospital  at  Lockbourne. 

The  Air  Force  conceded  that  reports  to 
Congress  on  the  Lockbourne  golf  course  may 
not  have  represented  adequate  disclosure; 
but  upheld  the  legality  of  Its  actions.  The 
Defense  Department  said  its  directives  gov- 
erning such  construction  were  being  revised 
to  make  sure  the  rules  would  not  be  mis- 
interpreted in  the  future. 

As  the  Senator  from  Delaware  knows, 
we  constantly  receive  the  kind  of  alibi 
by  way  of  a  defense  which  the  Air  Force 
offers  once  again  in  this  instance.  The 
military  got  caught  with  their  hands  in 
the  cookie  jar.  Now  they  are  going  to 
revise  the  rules  so  that  the  cookie  jar 
will  at  least  be  higher  on  the  shelf  and 
it  will  be  more  difficult  for  them  to  get 
their  hands  in  it  the  next  time. 

I  read  this  news  item  because  I  think 
it  is  apropos.  I  think  that  what  we  need 
to  face  up  to  is  what  I  have  been  trying 
to  accomplish  for  the  last  18  years,  ever 
since  I  first  Introduced  my  disclosure 
bill  in  1946 — to  get  a  imiform  rule  that 
would  be  applicable  to  all  three  branches 
of  the  Government.  I  think  it  ought  to 
be  done  by  way  of  a  bill,  and  not  by  way 
of  a  resolution  limited  In  scope  to  the 
Senate  of  the  United  States  but  if  that  is 
the  best  we  can  pass  now  I  shall  vote 
for  it. 

So  our  only  difference  is  as  to  the  pro- 
cedural approach  that  we  ought  to  make. 
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But  there  1b  too  much  miBconduct  of 
the  type  I  have  pointed  out  This  Ls 
merely  a  little  Introductory  statement 
to  a  bill  of  particulars  that  I  shall  pre- 
sent before  the  week  13  over  in  connection 
with  the  shocking  wa.ste  of  the  taxpayers" 
dollars  In  connection  with  the  whole 
military  aid  program,  as  well  as  other 
features  of  our  foreign  aid  program. 
What  goes  on  here,  as  the  item  on  the 
ticker  shows,  exists  all  over  the  world  on 
the  part  of  the  Pentagon  Building.  As  a 
result,  the  American  people  have  been 
fleeced  by  the  Pentagon  Building  out  of 
hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  for  years. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware  I  thank 
the  Senator  from  Orft;on  Normally,  I 
would  not  agree  rhat  the  Senate  should 
be  singled  out  alone,  but  we  are  dealing 
with  a  situation  where  we  have  a  resolu- 
tion dealing  only  with  the  Senate  That 
is  the  reason  that  my  amendment  deals 
only  with  the  Senate.  I  do  so  with  full 
recognition  that  we  will  not  have  solved 
the  problem  until  we  lay  down  si>me 
ground  rules  for  thr  House  as  well  as 
the  Senate. 

I  wish  to  empha.size  before  I  conclude 
that  I  concur  with  the  Senator  I  am 
proud  of  my  membership  m  the  U  S 
Senate.  I  agree  wholly  that  merely  oe- 
cause  we  have  a  rotten  apple  does  not 
mean  that  the  finger  of  scorn  should  be 
pointed  at  all  of  us 

I  am  not  presenting  this  argument  to- 
day as  an  indictment  against  any  politi- 
cal party.  That  p<olitical  party  can  only 
be  indicted  when  it  fails  to  meet  Its  re- 
sponsibility. I  am  not  unmindful  of  the 
fact  that  we  have  had  corruption  over 
the  years  under  th--  Republican  adminis- 
tration as  well  as  under  the  Democratic 
administration  We  had  the  Teapot 
Dome  scandal  as  I  mentioned  the  other 
day.  I  regret  it  very  much  I  would  re- 
.sent  anyone  usm^'  that  as  an  indictment 
of  the  Republican  Party  I  certainly  do 
not  Join  In  any  such  indictment,  and  I 
know  the  Senator  from  Oregon  feels  the 
same  way. 

As  a  resiilt  of  my  18  years  of  service, 
I  am  far  more  convinced  now  than  I  was 
when  I  came  to  Washington  that  the 
overwhelming  percentage  of  the  Ameri- 
can people,  whether  they  be  In  Govern- 
ment or  out  of  government,  whether  thev 
be  on  the  Democratic  side  of  the  aisle 
or  on  the  Republican  side  of  the  aisle. 
In  the  Senate  or  In  the  executive  branch, 
are  honest  and  law-abiding  citizens  who 
are  trying  to  do  a  good  Job  Unfortu- 
nately we  have  a  few  who  forget  that 
public  oflHce  Is  a  public  trust,  and  it 
IS  for  those  cases  that  we  must  create  and 
establish  groundrules 

We  are  all  In  here,  and  we  have  the 
same  objective.  It  is  In  that  spirit  that 
I  have  offered  the  amendment 

Before  yielding  the  floor,  I  should  like 
to  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  the 
amendment. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 


RIOTS  IN  ROCHESTER.  NY. 

Mr.  KEATING  Mr,  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Oregon  yield  for  a  brief 
statement? 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  shall  yield  only  with 
the  understanding  that  I  shall  not  lose 
my  right  to  the  floor     I  should  like  to 


make  a  preliminary  stau^ment.  I  shall 
make  a  very*  brief  report  to  the  Senate 
with  regard  to  Ihv  Conference  of  Foreign 
MliiLsters  of  the  Western  Hemisphere 
tiiat  has  just  been  completed  I  agreed 
that  I  would  make  ttie  retx>rt  earlier  to- 
day, but  It  ha.s  been  impossible  to  make 
it  earlier.  I  am  perfectly  willing  to  yield 
to  the  Senator  with  the  understanding 
that  I  do  not  hxse  my  ri^ht  to  the  floor. 
My  re^xjrt  will  not  take  more  than  10  or 
15  minutes  when  I  make  it. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  With- 
out objection.  It  Ls  .vj  ordered. 

Mr  KEATING  I  appreciate  Uiat 
very  much. 

I  wish  to  make  a  short  report  to  the 
Senate  i>n  the  very  unfortunate  happeii- 
in>;s  in  my  home  city  of  Rochester,  N.Y  , 
which  this  weekend  was  the  scene  of 
rioting  and  disorder  unprecedentenl  in  the 
city's  hlstoi-y 

With  the  aid  of  local,  county,  and 
State  police  as  well  as  the  National 
Guard.  It  appears  today  that  the  dis- 
'urbances  ha\e  been  quelled  It  i.s  hoped 
that  m  thl.s  calm  after  the  .storm  we  will 
be  able  rationally  and  witli  deliberation 
to  survey  what  has  happened,  what  has 
caused  this  violence,  and  to  take  steps  to 
-.ee  that  such  Incidents  uill  !U)t  recur 

Rochester,  like  many  cities  in  this  Na- 
tion, has  had  its  problems  But  no  prog- 
ress can  be  made  in  dealing  uith  any 
^■rievances  wluch  exist  until  law  and  or- 
der are  restored 

Lawle.ssne.ss  is  the  very  antithesis  of 
freedom  and  must  not  be  accepted  as  a 
lecitlmate  meaiis  of  achieving  a  goal 
'Alien  otiier  lawful  means  exist. 

No  one  can  sanction  such  methods  to 
bring  whatever  grievances  exist  to  the 
attention  of  the  public  Violence  can 
only  serve  to  alienate  the  support  of  men 
of  good  will  which  Ls  essential  to  prog- 
re  s.s 

Violence  did  not  bring  about  the  pas- 
.>age  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964 — the 
greatest  stride  forward  for  Negroes  in 
100  years  It  was  the  patience,  determi- 
nation, and  hard  wijrk  of  many — both 
wiute  and  Negro — which  efTected  Its  pas- 
.sage 

America  Is  a  land  where  the  rule  of 
law  prevails,  a  nation  where  the  ballot 
b(jx  and  the  conference  table  have  been 
the  most  effective  Instruments  of  change. 
Extremists  who  believe  that  any  means 
Justify  the  end  are  acting  in  defiance  of 
our  whole  tradition  of  liberty  under  law 

Resiwnslble  civil  rights  leaders  have 
condemned  the  riots  and  violence, 

Roy  Wilkens.  the  head  of  the  NAACP. 
ha.s  .said  that  hoodlums  who  a.ssault.  de- 
stroy, and  steal  disgrace  the  thousands 
of  dedicated  young  people  who  went 
peacefully  to  jail  to  advance  freedom  for 
20  million  American  Negrix's  These 
riots  must  be  condemned  in  the  strongest 
terms.  Respect  for  the  rule  of  law  must 
be  restored  Every  po.sslble  step  must 
be  taken  to  prevent  irresponsible  ele- 
ments in  our  country  from  engendering 
hatred  and  setting  back  the  cause  of 
civil  rights  for  many  decades 

I  am  very  appreciative  of  the  Sena- 
tor yielding  to  me  for  the  purpose  of 
making  thLs  brief  statement,  which  I  felt 
I  should  make  becau.se  this  is  my  home, 
and  I  am  deeply  troubled  by  the  events 
of  the  last  3  days 
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Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  yield  to  me  briefly' 

Mr  MORSE.  I  yield  with  the  under^ 
.standing  that  I  shall  not  lose  my  right  to 
the  f!oor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
merely  to  state,  because  this  Is  uniquely 
the  home  territory  of  my  colleague,  that 
I  should  like  to  join  with  him  in  sup- 
l>irtlng  the  statement  which  he  haa 
made,  which  I  hope  for  the  people  of 
R<x'hester — and  this  goes  for  the  great 
majority  of  the  Negroes  in  Rochester- 
will  represent  the  views  of  both  New 
York  Senators.  I  thank  the  Senator  for 
uttering  them  in  his  usual  able  and  elo- 
quent way, 

Mr.  KEATING  I  am  very  grateful  lo 
my  colleague  and  the  Senator  from 
Oregon. 

REPORT  OF  THE  NINTH  MEETING 
OF  CONSULTATION  OF  MINIS- 
TERS  OF   FOREIGN    AFFAIRS 

Mr.  MORSE  Mr,  President,  the 
ninth  meeting  of  Con.sultatlon  of  Min- 
isters of  Foreign  Affairs,  serving  as  organ 
of  con.sulLation  in  application  of  the  In- 
ter-.A,merlcan  Treaty  of  Reciprocal  As- 
sistance, was  held  in  Washington,  'D,C  , 
at  the  Pan-.^mencan  Union  Building,  on 
July  21-26,  1964. 

Mr.  President,  as  time  I  am  .sure  will 
^how,  this  was  truly  a  historic  meeting. 
The  head  of  the  American  delegation 
was  the  very  able  Secretan--  of  State 
D«^an  Rusk  As  I  point<*d  out  on  the  floor 
of  Uie  Senate  last  week  in  a  preliminary 
report  of  the  conference,  at  which  time 
I  in.serted  in  the  Congressional  RECOfiD 
the  majiir  address  made  by  Secretary- 
Rusk  in  his  representation  of  the  United 
States  at  the  conference,  our  Secretary- 
of  State  .served  with  great  distinction 
throughout  the  conference  In  fact,  I 
was  deeply  moved  time  and  time  again 
by  the  leadership  and  the  statesmanship 
of  Secretfiry  of  SUite  Rusk  as  he  repre- 
sented the  point  of  view  of  the  United 
States  in  .session  after  .session  of  the  con- 
ference It  was  the  privilege  of  the  Sen- 
aUir  from  Iowa  I  Mr.  HickenlooperI  and 
the  senior  Senator  from  Oregon  to  serve 
as  .Senate  aids  to  the  Secretary  of  State 
throughout  the  conference 

Mr  President.  I  know  that  I  bespeak 
the  view  of  the  Senator  from  Iowa  I'Mr 
HickenlooperI  as  well  as  my  own  ap- 
preciation when  I  express  our  thanks 
to  the  SenaU^  and  to  those  responsible 
for  giving  us  this  opportunity  and  high 
honor  to  serve  as  representatives  of  the 
Senate  at  the  Conference 

Our  colleagues  appointed  on  the  House 
side  were  Representative  Armistkad  I. 
Selden.  Jr.,  of  Alabama,  who  is  chairman 
of  the  Subcommittee  on  Latin  American 
Affairs  of  the  Hou.se  Committee  on  For- 
eitin  Affairs,  and  the  ranking  Republican 
member  of  the  committee.  Representa- 
tive William  S.  Mailliard.  of  California. 

I  think  If  the  congressional  aids  were 
of  any  assistance  at  all,  their  chief  as- 
sistance was  to  be  found  in  their  sym- 
bolism We  sat  with  the  Secretary  of 
State  throughout  the  meetings  of  the 
Conference   except   when   congressional 
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jjuslness  csdled  us  away,  and  he  was  kind 
enough  to  point  out  that  by  so  doing 
we  symbolized  to  our  Latin  American 
associates  the  fact  that,  under  our  sys- 
tem of  government,  we  have  a  system  of 
checks  and  balances.  We  have  a  system 
of  three  coordinate  and  coequal  branches 
of  government.  We  symbolized  further, 
as  the  Secretary  was  kind  enough  to  say, 
the  fact  that  behind  the  President  and 
the  Secretary  of  State  was  the  support 
of  the  congressional  delegation.  The 
other  foreign  ministers  had  a  constant 
reminder  that  as  our  Secretary  of  State 
joined  in  pressing  for  the  adoption  of 
resolutions  that  would  be  meaningful  and 
would  serve  clear  notice  that  the  United 
Sutes  intends  to  do  what  it  can  to  pro- 
U'ct  the  territorial  integrity  and  the 
.sovert'ii;n  rights  of  our  Latin  American 
allies  from  any  threat  of  Communist 
fncroachment. 

Before  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  In- 
.^rt  in  the  Record  the  documents  that 
.'epreseni  and  constitute  the  action  taken 
by  the  Conference,  I  should  like  to  point 
out,  that,  on  the  key  resolution,  the  res- 
olution that  resulted  in  the  agreement  to 
mpose  sanctions  against  Cuba  for  its 
conduct  that  constituted  an  aggression 
against  Venezuela,  the  vote  was  15  in 
.'avor  and  3  against.  Under  the  charter 
binding  upon  the  parties  to  the  confer- 
ence, it  was  necessary  to  have  a  two- 
thirds  vote.  Of  the  20  members  of  the 
Organization  of  American  States — now 
'Jiat  Cuba  was  expelled  at  the  Conference 
at  Punta  del  Este — Venezuela,  the  com- 
plaining country,  could  not  vote,  which 
left  19.  Out  of  the  19,  15  voted  in  favor 
of  the  resolution  that  I  shall  discuss 
momentarily,  and  3  against.  The  three 
voting  against  that  resolution  were  Chile, 
Mexico,  and  Uruguay,  with  Bolivia  ab- 
suining  at   that   point. 

There  subsequently  came  the  formal 
approval,  not  only  of  this  particular  res- 
olution, which  is  known  as  paragraph  3, 
but  all  the  other  paragraphs  of  the  final 
act  of  Conference  agreement.  In  that 
plenary  session  there  were  15  yeas,  with 
4  nays  Bolivia  changed  its  vote  on  the 
act  itself  in  the  plenary  session  to  a 
neeative  vote. 

On  the  Individual  paragraph-by-para- 
graph vote  on  the  final  act.  the  para- 
graph including  the  sanctions — para- 
graph 3 — was  approved  by  a  vote  of  14 
.veas.  with  4  against  and  1  abstention. 
The  four  negative  votes  were  Chile, 
Bolivia,  Mexico,  and  Uruguay — Argen- 
tina abstaining.  However,  Argentina 
voted  In  favor  of  the  whole  resolution, 
including  the  third  paragraph,  which  im- 
posed the  sanctions  which  were  approved 
by  the  conference. 

The  heart  of  the  resolution  that  was 
»dopted  reads  as  follows: 

The  ninth  meeting  of  Consultation  of 
Ministers  of  Foreign  Affairs,  serving  as  Organ 
of  Consultation  In  Application  of  the  Inter- 
American  Treaty  of  Reciprocal  Assistance, 
Having  seen  the  report  of  the  Investi- 
Ptlng  Committee  designated  on  December  3, 
1963,  by  the  Council  of  the  Organization  of 
American  States,  acting  provisionally  as 
Oj^an  of  Consultation,  and 

Considering:  That  the  said  report  eetab- 
^es  among  Its  conclusions  that  "the  Re- 
public of  Venezuela  has  been  the  target  of  a 
"rtes  of  actions  sponsored  and  directed  by 
Uw  Government  of  Cuba,  openly  intended  to 


subvert  Venezuelan  institutions  and  to  over- 
throw the  democratic  Government  of  Vene- 
zuela through  terrorism,  sabotage,  assault, 
and  guerrilla  warfare,"  and 

That  the  aforementioned  acta,  like  all  acts 
of  intervention  and  aggression,  conflict  with 
the  principles  and  alms  of  the  inter-Ameri- 
can sjrstem. 

Resolves : 

1.  To  declare  that  the  acts  verified  by  the 
Investigating  Committee  constitute  an  ag- 
gression and  an  intervention  on  the  part  of 
the  Government  of  Cuba  in  the  internal  af- 
fairs of  Venezuela,  which  affect  all  of  the 
member  states. 

2.  To  condemn  emphatically  the  present 
Government  of  Cuba  for  Its  acts  of  aggres- 
sion and  of  intervention  against  the  terri- 
torial Inviolability,  the  sovereignty,  and  the 
political  independence  of  Venezuela. 

8.  To  apply.  In  accordance  with  the  provi- 
sions of  articles  6  and  8  of  the  Inter-Ameri- 
can Treaty  of  Reciprocal  Assistance,  the  fol- 
lowing measures: 

These  were  the  sanctions  that  were 
voted  by  the  Conference  by  some  two- 
thirds  of  the  Conference. 

(a)  That  the  governments  of  the  Ameri- 
can States  not  maintain  diplomatic  or  con- 
sular relations  with  the  Government  of  Cuba; 

(b)  That  the  governments  of  the  American 
states  suspend  all  their  trade,  whether  direct 
of  Indirect,  with  Cuba,  except  In  foodstuffs, 
medicines,  and  medical  equipment  that  may 
be  sent  to  Cuba  for  humanitarian  reasons; 
and 

(c)  That  the  governments  of  the  Ameri- 
can states  suspend  all  sea  transportation  be- 
tween their  countries  and  Cuba,  except  for 
such  transportation  a£  may  be  necessary  for 
reasons  of  a  humanitarian  nature. 

4.  To  authorize  the  Council  of  the  Organi- 
zation of  American  States,  by  an  affirmative 
vote  of  two  thirds  of  Its  members,  to  discon- 
tinue the  measures  adopted  In  the  present 
resolution  at  such  time  as  the  Government 
of  Cuba  shall  have  ceased  to  constitute  a 
danger  to  the  peace  and  security  of  the  hemi- 
sphere. 

5.  To  warn  the  Government  of  Cuba  that 
if  It  should  persist  In  carrying  out  acts  that 
possess  characteristics  of  aggression  and  In- 
tervention against  one  or  more  of  the  mem- 
ber states  of  the  Organization,  the  member 
states  shall  preserve  their  essential  rights  as 
sovereign  states  by  the  use  of  self-defense 
in  either  individual  or  collective  form,  which 
could  go  so  far  as  to  resort  to  armed  force, 
until  such  time  as  the  Organ  of  Consultation 
takes  measures  to  guarantee  the  peace  and 
security  of  the  hemisphere. 

6.  To  urge  those  states  not  members  of 
the  Organization  of  American  States  that  are 
animated  by  the  same  ideals  as  the  Inter- 
American  system  to  examine  the  possibility 
of  effectively  demonstrating  their  solidarity 
In  achieving  the  purposes  of  this  resolution. 

7.  To  Instruct  the  Secretary  General  of  the 
Organization  of  American  States  to  transmit 
to  the  United  Nations  Security  Council  the 
text  of  the  present  resolution,  in  accordance 
with  the  provisions  of  Article  54  of  the  Unit- 
ed Nations  Charter. 

Now.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  entire  final  act  that  was 
adopted  at  the  ninth  meeting  of  Con- 
sultation of  Ministers  of  Foreign  AfTalrs 
be  inserted  at  this  point  in  the  Record, 
There  being  no  objection,  the  act  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

PiKAi,  Act — Ninth  MiamNc  or  Consttlta- 
TiON  or  Ministers  of  Foreign  Affairs, 
Sebvino  as  Organ  of  Consultation  in 
Application  of  the  Inter- American  Treaty 
or  Reciprocal  Assistance 

The  ninth  meeting  of  Consultation  of 
Ministers  of  Foreign  Affairs,  Serving  as  Or- 


gan of  Consultation  In  Application  of  the 
Inter-American  Treaty  of  Reciprocal  As- 
sistance, was  held  at  the  headquarters  of 
the  Organization  of  American  States,  the 
Pan  American  Union,  In  Washington,  D.O. 
from  July  21  to  26,  1964. 

The  Council  of  the  Organization  of  Ameri- 
can States  convoked  the  meeting  by  a  resolu- 
tion adopted  on  December  3,  1963,  which 
reads  as  follows : 

Whereas : 

The  Council  has  talcen  cognizance  of  the 
note  of  the  Ambassador,  Representative  of 
Venezuela,  by  means  of  which  his  govern- 
ment requests  that.  In  accordance  with  Ar- 
ticle 6  of  the  Inter-American  Treaty  of  Re- 
ciprocal Assistance,  the  Organ  of  Consulta- 
tion be  Immediately  convoked  to  consider 
measures  that  must  be  taken  to  deal  with 
the  acts  of  intervention  and  aggression  on 
the  part  of  the  Cuban  Government  affecting 
the  territorial  integrity  and  the  sovereignty 
of  Venezuela,  as  well  as  the  operation  of  its 
democratic  Institutions;  and 

The  Ambassador,  Representative  of  Vene- 
zuela, has  furnished  Information  to  sub- 
stantiate his  requests, 

The  Council  of  the  Organization  of  Amer- 
ican States 

Resolves: 

1.  To  convoke  the  Organ  of  Consultation 
in  accordance  with  the  pHnvlslons  of  the 
Inter-American  Treaty  of  Reciprocal  As- 
sistance, to  meet  on  the  date  and  at  the 
place  to  be  fixed  in  due  time. 

2.  To  constitute  itself  and  act  provisional- 
ly as  Organ  of  Consultation.  In  accordance 
with  Article  12  of  the  aforementioned  treaty. 

3.  To  Inform  the  Security  Council  of  the 
United  Nations  of  the  text  of  this  resolu- 
tion. 

At  the  meeting  held  on  the  same  day, 
December  3.  1963,  the  Council  of  the  Organi- 
zation, acting  provisionally  as  Organ  of  Con- 
sultation, adopted  a  resolution,  whereby  a 
committee  was  appointed  to  investigate  the 
acts  denounced  by  Venezuela  and  to  report 
thereon.  The  committee,  which  was  com- 
posed of  representatives  of  Argentina,  Co- 
lombia, Costa  Rica,  the  United  States  of 
America,  and  Uruguay,  presented  Its  report 
at  the  meeting  held  on  February  24,  1964, 
by  the  Council,  acting  provisionally  as  Organ 
of  Consultation. 

With  respect  to  the  date  and  place  of  the 
meeting,  the  Council  of  the  Organization  of 
American  States  at  its  special  meeting  on 
June  26,  1964.  adopted  the  following  resolu- 
tion: 

Whereas : 

On  December  3,  1963,  the  Council  of  the 
Organization  convoked  the  Organ  of  Consul- 
tation in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of 
the  Inter-American  Treaty  of  Reciprocal  As- 
sistance, stating  that  It  would  meet  at  a 
place  and  at  a  time  to  be  set  In  due  time. 

The  Council  of  the  Organization  of  Ameri- 
can States 

Resolves : 

1.  That  the  Ninth  Meeting  of  Consulta- 
tion of  Ministers  of  Foreign  Affairs,  Serving 
as  Organ  of  Consultation  in  Application  of 
the  Inter-American  Treaty  of  Reciprocal  As- 
sistance, shall  be  held  at  the  headquarters  of 
the  Organization  of  American  States. 

2.  To  set  July  21,  1964,  as  the  date  for  the 
opening  of  the  meeting. 

The  organization  of  the  Meeting  of  Con- 
sultation and  its  deliberations  were  governed 
by  the  Regulations  of  the  Meeting  of  Consul- 
tation of  Ministers  of  Foreign  Affairs  To  Serve 
as  Organ  of  Consultation  in  Application  of 
the  Inter-American  Treaty  of  Reciprocal  As- 
sistance, approved  by  the  CouncU  of  the  Or- 
ganization of  American  States  at  the  meeting 
held  on  July  29.  1960. 

In  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  Arti- 
cle 15  of  the  Regulations  of  the  Meeting,  a 
closed  preliminary  session  was  held  on  the 
morning  of  July  21.    On  that  occasion,  the 
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mattew  to  be  dealt  with  at  the  opening  ses- 
sion were  considered,  and  the  order  of  prece- 
dence of  tlie  members  of  this  Meeting;  of  Con- 
sultation waa  established  by  lot.  as  follows 

Chile:  HU  Excellency  Mr  Julio  Phlllppl 
Izqulerdo.  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs 

Colombia:  His  Excellency  Mr  Fernando 
G<imez  Martinez.  Minister  of  Foreign  ArTalrs 

BoUyla:  His  Excellency  Mr  Fernando  Itur- 
ralde  Chlnel,  Minister  of  Foreign  AtTnlrs  and 
Worship. 

Ouatemala:  His  Excellency  Mr.  Alberto 
Herrarte  OonzAlez.  Minister  of  Foreign 
Affairs. 

Venezuela:  Hla  Excellenrv  Mr  Ignarlo  Irl- 
barren  Borgea,  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs 

Brazil:  His  Excellency  Mr  Vasco  LeltAo  da 
Cunha,  Minister  of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs 

El  Salvador:  His  ETxcellencv  Mr  Hector  Es- 
cobar Serrano.  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs 

Uruguay:  His  Excellency  Mr  Alejandro 
Zorrllla  de  San  Martin.  Minister  of  Foreign 
Affairs. 

Dominican  Repriblic  H'.i  Excellenrv  Mr 
Jos6  A.  Bonllla  AtUes.  Special  Delegate 

Ecuador:  His  ETxrellency  Mr  Oon2«ilo  Ea- 
cudero.  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs. 

Costa  Rica:  His  Excei:ency  Mr  Daniel  Odu- 
ber  Qulrt^a.  Minister  of  Furels;n  Affairs 

Paraguay:  His  Exceilenry  Mr  Raul  Sapena 
Pastor.  Minister  of  PoreUn  Affairs 

Haiti:  Hla  Excellency  Mr  Ren^  Chalmer.^. 
Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs  and 
Worship. 

Nicaragua:  His  Excellency  Mr  Alfonso  Or- 
tega Urblna.  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs 

Panama:  His  Excellency  Mr  Galileo  Soils. 
Minister  of  Foreign  Arf.iirs 

Mexico:  His  Excellency  Mr  Vicente  San- 
chez Gavlto.  Special  Delegate. 

Peru:  His  Excellency  Mr  Fernando  Schwalb 
L6pez-Aldana.  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs, 

United  States  of  America:  His  Excellency 
Mr.  Dean  Rusk.  Secretary  of  State 

Argentina:  His  Excellency  Mr  Miguel  Angel 
Zavala  Ortiz.  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs  and 
Worship 

Honduras:  His  Excellency  Mr  Jorge  Fidel 
Dur6n.  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs. 

Finding  it  necessarv  to  return  to  his  coun- 
try, the  Minister  of  Foreign  AtTiilrs  of  Peru, 
by  note  dated  July  23.  1964.  iddres^ed  to  the 
Secretary  General  of  the  Meeting,  appointed 
Mr  Celso  Pastor  de  l:i  Torre.  Peruvian  Am- 
bassador to  the  United  States  of  America,  as 
Special  Delegate  to  the  Meeting. 

Mr,  Jos^  Rolz-Bennett  ais>:i  participated  In 
the  Meeting  as  represenLitlve  of  the  Secre- 
tary-General of  the  Unltetl  Nations. 

In  accordance  with  Article  27  i>f  the  Reg- 
ulations, on  July  21  the  Secretary  Oeneral 
of  the  Organization  of  American  States,  Mr. 
Jo66  A.  Mora,  InstJi'Ved  the  opening  session. 
at  which  His  Excel lerV^v  Mr  Vasco  I^lta^;.!  da 
Cunha,  Minister  "f  St^r»*JUitForelgn  Affairs 
of  Brazil,  was  elected  President  if  *he  Meet- 
ing At  the  same  .st's.si.n  His  Ex.-ellenry  Mr 
Galileo  Soils,  Mlnl.ster  of  Foreign  Affairs  of 
P. mama,  was  elected  Vice  President  of  the 
Meeting.  In  accordance  wi'h  the  same  arti- 
cle. Mr.  William  Sanders  Secretary  of  the 
Council  of  the  Organ l/ijit ion  of  American 
States,  acted  as  Secretary  General  of  the 
Meeting.  Mr.  Santiago  Ortiz.  Director  of 
the  Office  of  Council  and  Conference  Sec- 
retariat Services,  acted  as  .Assistant  Secre- 
tary General 

His  Excellency  Mr  Vasco  Leltago  da  Cunha. 
Minister  of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs  of  Brazil, 
and  His  Excellency  Mr  Alejandro  Zorrllla  de 
San  Martin.  Minister  of  Foreign  .\rTalr9  of 
Uruguay,  addressed  the  Inaugural  session 
held  on  the  same  date 

In  accordance  with  the  Regulations,  the 
Meeting  appointed  a  Credentials  Committee 
compoeed  of  the  Foreign  Ministers  'jf  Peru. 
Uruguay,  and  Nicaragua  It  also  appointed 
a  Style  Committee  compc^sed  of  representa- 
tives of  Colombia,  Brazil.  Haiti,  and  the 
United  States  of  America. 

In  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  Arti- 
cle 20  of  the  Regulations,  a  General  Commit- 


tee was  formed   composed  of  all  the  members 

and  charged  with  considering  the  topics  and 
submitting  their  concloslons  to  a  pli-nary 
session  of  the  Meeting  for  a[)proval  His 
Excellency  Mr  Fernando  Gomez  Martinez. 
Minister  "{  F'jrelgn  .Affairs  of  Colombia,  and 
His  Excellency  Mr  Miguel  Angel  Zavala 
(rr':/  Minister  of  Foreign  A.T<t;r->  nf  Argen- 
tln.i.  were  designated  as  Ch.ilrman  and  Rap- 
p«)rteur  of  the  General  Comn\lttee.  respec- 
tively. 

This  Final  Act  was  signed  at  the  closing 
session  held  on  July  26  His  Ebccellency  Mr. 
Gonzalo  Escudero.  Minister  of  Foreign  Af- 
fairs of  Ecuador,  and  His  B^xcellency  Mr  Va.s- 
co  Lelt&go  da  Cunha.  Minister  of  S^ite  f  ir 
P'orelgn  Affairs  of  Br.uM.  President  of  the 
Meeting,  addre.sBetl   the  .s<une  se-s-sion. 

As  the  re.sult  of  Its  deliberations,  the 
Ninth  Meetltig  of  ConsulUitlon  of  Ministers 
of  Foreign  Affairs.  Serving  as  Org.m  of  Con- 
sultation In  Application  of  the  Inter-Anierl- 
can  Treaty  of  Reciprocal  Assistance,  ap- 
proved the  following  resolutions  and  declara- 
tions 

I      .APPLICATION     or     .M E.ASITRES    TO    THE    PRESENT 
GOVERNMENT  OF  CUBA 

The  Ninth  Meeting  of  Consultation  of  Min- 
isters of  Foreign  Affairs.  Serving  as  Organ 
of  Consultation  In  Application  of  the  Inter- 
.Vmerlcan  Treaty  of  Reciprocal  Assistance. 

Having  seen  the  report  of  the  Investigat- 
ing Committee  designated  on  December  3. 
1963,  by  the  Council  of  the  Organization  of 
American  States,  acting  provisionally  as 
Ort;an  of  Consultation,  and 

Considering:  That  the  said  report  estab- 
lishes among  Its  conclusions  that  "the  Re- 
public of  Venezuela  has  been  the  target  of  a 
series  of  actions  sponsored  and  directed  by 
the  Government  of  Cuba,  openly  Intended  to 
subvert  Venezuelan  Institutions  and  to  over- 
throw the  democratic  Government  of  Vene- 
zuela through  terrorism,  sabotage,  assault, 
and  guerrilla  warfare."  and 

That  the  aforementioned  acts,  like  all  acta 
of  Intervention  and  aggression,  conflict  with 
the  principles  and  alms  of  the  Inter-Amerl- 
can  system. 

Resolves: 

1.  To  declare  that  the  acts  verified  by  the 
Investigating  Committee  constitute  an 
aggression  and  an  Intervention  on  the  part 
of  the  Government  of  Cuba  In  the  Internal 
affairs  of  Venezuela,  which  affects  all  of  the 
member  states 

2  To  cotidemn  emphatically  the  present 
Government  of  Cuba  for  Its  acts  of  ^-.ggres- 
slon  and  of  Intervention  against  the  terri- 
torial Inviolability,  the  sovereignty,  and  the 
p<jUtlcal  Independence  of  Venezuela 

3  To  apply.  In  accordance  with  the  pro- 
visions of  Articles  6  and  8  of  the  Inter- 
.\merlcan  Treaty  of  Reciprocal  Assistance, 
the  foHowIni?  measures: 

(a)  That  the  governments  of  the  American 
states  not  maintain  diplomatic  or  consular 
relations  with  the  Government  of  Cuba: 

I  hi  That  the  go-. ernments  of  the  AmiTlcan 
states  suspend  al!  their  trade,  whether  direct 
or  Indirect,  with  Cuba,  except  In  foodstuffs, 
medicines,  and  medical  equipment  that  may 
be  sent  to  Cuba  for  humanitarian  reasons: 
and 

(c)  That  the  governments  of  the  American 
states  suspend  al!  sea  transportation  between 
their  countries  and  Cuba,  except  for  such 
transportation  as  may  be  necessary  for  rea- 
sons of  a  humanitarian  nature 

4  To  authorize  the  Council  of  thn  Orga- 
nization of  American  States,  by  an  affirma- 
tive vote  of  two  thirds  of  Its  members,  to 
(U.scontlnue  the  measures  adopted  In  the 
present  resolution  at  such  time  as  the  Gov- 
ernment of  Cuba  shall  have  ceased  to  con- 
stitute a  danger  to  the  peace  and  .security 
of  the  hemisphere 

5  To  warn  the  Government  of  Cuba  tliat 
if  It  should  persist  in  carrying  out  acts  that 
possess  characteristics  of  aggression  and  In- 
tervention against  one  or  more  of  the  member 


states  of  the  Organization,  the  member  itatta 
shall  preserve  their  essential  rights  aa  jov 
ereign  states  by  the  use  of  self-defense  In 
either  Individual  or  collective  form,  which 
could  go  so  far  as  resort  to  armed  force 
until  such  time  as  the  Organ  of  Consult«J 
Mon  take.s  meitsures  to  guarantee  the  peace 
and  security  of  the  hemisphere. 

(5  T(j  urge  those  .states  not  members  of 
the  Organization  of  American  States  th^t 
are  animated  by  the  same  Ideals  as  the  Inter- 
.\nierlcan  system  to  examine  the  posalblUtv 
of  effectively  demonstrating  their  solldartty 
m  achieving  the  purposes  of  this  resolution. 

7.  To  Instruct  the  Secretary  General  of 
the  Organization  of  American  States  to 
transmit  to  the  United  Nations  Security 
Council  the  text  of  the  pre.sent  re-solutlon,  in 
liccordance  with  the  [provisions  of  Article  54 
of  the  United  Nations  Charter. 

II     DECLARATION  TO  THE  PEOPLE  OF  CUBA 

Whereas: 

The  preamble  to  the  Charter  of  the  Orga- 
nisation of  American  States  declares  that, 
"the  hlstijrlc  mission  of  America  Is  to  olTer 
to  man  a  land  of  liberty,  and  a  favorabie 
environment  for  the  development  of  his  per- 
sonality and  the  realization  of  his  Ju«t 
aspirations'";  and  that  "the  tr\ie  significance 
of  .American  solidarity  and  go<xl  nelghborll- 
ness  can  only  mean  the  consolidation  on  this 
continent,  within  the  framework  of  demo- 
cratic institutions,  of  a  system  of  individ- 
ual liberty  and  social  Justice  based  on  respect 
for  the  essential  rights  of  man": 

The  Charter  of  the  Orcanlzatlon  declares 
that  the  solidarity  of  the  American  states 
and  the  high  purpose.^  toward  which  It  Is  ded- 
icated deni.ir.d  that  the  political  organization 
tlon  ''f  these  .'itates  be  based  on  the  effective 
exercise  of  representative  democracy; 

The  Chiirter  al.-^o  proclaims  "the  funda- 
mental rights  of  the  Individual"  and  re- 
afflrm.s  that  the  "education  of  peoples  should 
be  directed  toward  Justice,  freedom,  and 
peace"; 

The  Declaration  of  .Santiago  Chile. 
adopted  by  the  Fifth  Meeting  of  Consulta- 
tion of  Ministers  of  Foreign  .Affair-;  and 
slKne<l  by  the  present  Cuban  Government, 
proclaimed  that  the  faith  of  peoples  of 
.\merlca  In  the  effective  exercL-ie  of  repre- 
senuitlve  democracy  Is  the  best  vehicle  for 
the  promotion  of  their  social  and  political 
progress  (Resolution  XCV  of  the  Tenth  In- 
ter-American Conference),  while  well- 
planned  and  Inten.slve  development  of  the 
economies  of  the  American  countries  and 
improvement  In  the  st<indard  of  living  of 
their  peoples  represent  the  bc^t  and  firm- 
est foundation  on  which  the  practical  exer- 
cise of  democracy  and  the  stabilization  of 
their  Institutions  can    be  estiibllshed. 

The  Ninth  International  Conference  of 
American  States  condemned  "the  methods  of 
every  system  tending  to  suppress  p<-illtlcal 
.md  civil  rights  and  liberties,  and  In  par- 
ticular the  action  of  International  commu- 
nism or  any  other   toUiUtarlan  doctrine": 

The  present  Government  of  Cuba  iden- 
tifying Itself  with  the  principle.-  of  M.trx- 
lst-I.^nlnlst  Ideology.  ha,s  established  a  po- 
litical, economic,  and  social  system  a. ten  to 
the  democratic  and  Christian  tradltlonf  of 
the  American  family  of  nations  and  contrary 
to  the  principles  of  Juridical  org.mlzatlon 
upon  which  re-st  the  security  and  peaceUil 
harmonious  relations  of  the  peoples  of  the 
hemUphere.  and 

The  exclusion  of  the  present  Government 
of  Cuba  from  partUipailon  In  the  Inter- 
Amerlcan  system,  by  virtue  of  the  provisions 
of  Resolution  VI  of  the  Eighth  Meeting  of 
Consultation  of  Ministers  of  Foreign  Affairs, 
by  no  means  signifies  any  intention  to  deny 
the  Cuban  jieople  their  rightful  place  In  the 
community  of  American  peoples; 

The  Ninth  Meeting  ..f  Consultiillon  of  Mln- 
l.su-rs  of  Foreign  Affairs.  Serving  as  Organ  of 
Consultation  In  Application  of  the  Inter- 
American   Treaty  of  Reciprocal   Assistance, 
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Declares 

That  the  free  peoples  of  the  Americas  are 
convinced  that  the  Inter-Amerlcan  system 
-(jprs  to  the  Cuban  people  unequaled  con- 
ditions for  the  realization  of  their  Ideals  of 
peace,  liberty,  and  social  and  economic  prog- 
ress. 

That  the  peoples  belonging  to  the  Inter- 

\merican  system  are  In  complete  sympathy 
irrJi  the  Cuban  people  In  all  their  sufferings. 
m  the  face  of  the  total  Iofs  of  their  liberty 
both  m  the  .■^plrltvial  domain  and  In  the  so- 
cial and  economic  field,  the  denial  of  their 
mo6t  elenient.;iry  human  rights,  the  burden 
of  their  persecutions,  and  the  destruction 
of  a  legal  system  that  was  open  to  Improve- 
nJent  and  that  offered  the  possibility  of  sta- 
billtv;  and 

That,  within  this  spirit  of  solidarity,  the 
free  peoples  of  America  cannot  and  must 
not  remain  Indifferent  to  or  uninterested  In 
the  fate  of  the  noble  Cuban  people,  which  Is 
ipr^ressed  by  a  dictatorship  that  renounces 
if.e  Chrl.stian  and  democratic  traditions  of 
the  American  i>eoples:  and  in  consequence 

Expre.-.'^es : 

1  Its  profound  concern  tor  tlie  fate  of  the 
brother  people  of  Cuba. 

2  H.S  deepest  hope  that  the  Cuban  people, 
strengthened  by  confidence  In  the  solidarity 
with  them  of  the  other  American  peoples 
and  povernments.  will  be  able,  by  their  own 
endeavor,  very  s<X)n  to  liberate  themselves 
from  the  tyranny  of  the  Communist  regime 
thjt  o;^presses  them  and  to  establish  In  that 
f  i;::try  a  government  freely  elected  by  the 
v.ll  of  the  people  that  will  assure  respect  for 
fup.d.imental  human  rights. 

3  Its  firm  conviction  that  the  emphatic 
rondemnatlon  of  the  policy  of  the  present 
Cuban  Government  of  aggression  and  Inter- 
vention against  Venezuela  will  be  taken  by 
•he  people  of  Cuba  as  a  renewed  stimulus  for 
its  hoiH'  there  will  come  to  prevail  In  that 
c:.::.try  a  cllmaK"  of  freedom  that  will  oflfer 
to  man  In  Cuba  a  favorable  environment 
for  the  development  of  his  personality  and 
the  realization  of  his  Just  aspirations. 

m    Rrr.ioN*L    and   international    economic 

CO<1RDINATION 

\Vhere;is 

The  objectives  of  liberty  and  democracy 
that  Insjilre  the  Inter-Amerlcan  system, 
ihre.itened  as  they  are  by  communist  sub- 
version, cannot  be  fully  attained  If  the 
peoples  of  the  states  that  compose  It  lack 
adequate  and  sufficient  means  for  bringing 
about  vigorous  social  progress  and  better 
standard.'^    of    living; 

The  [>erslstence  of  a  situation  In  which  the 
world  Is  divided  Into  areas  of  poverty  and 
plenty  is  a  serious  obstacle  to  any  possibil- 
ity that  may  present  Itself  In  the  American 
.*iemi.'^phere  for  achieving  an  economically 
m'Te  lust  society: 

Harmorilous  and  decisive  action  is  Indis- 
pensable, in  both  the  regional  and  the  Inter- 
national spheres,  to  combat  the  causes  of 
economic  underdevelopment  and  social  back- 
wiirdne'-K.  since  pros[>erlty  and  world  peace 
ba.sed  in\  the  freedom  of  man  cannot  be 
arhicved  unless  all  the  American  countries 
ittain  equality  In  the  economic  and  social 
field: 

In  particular,  the  continued  existence  of 
such  a  State  of  underdevelopment  and 
poverty  among  large  sectors  of  mankind, 
which  beconu>s  more  acute  In  spite  of  the 
world  increa.se  In  wealth  and  the  advance  of 
science  .md  technology  from  which  these  sec- 
tors cannot  derive  full  benefit,  encourages 
the  s;ubverslve  action  of  International  com- 
munism; 

The  countries  of  Latin  America  expressed 
their  aspirations  In  the  Charter  of  Alta 
Graria  and  decUtred  their  determined  in- 
tentiun  to  work  together  to  build  a  better 
world  in  which  there  will  be  a  more  equi- 
table distribution  of  Income; 

The  Conference  on  Trade  and  Develop- 
ment, held  recently  In  Geneva,  provided  a 


forum  for  a  full  discussion  of  the  problems 
of  International  economics  and  established 
the  basis  for  adequate  solutions  to  problems 
arising  In  the  fields  of  raw  materials,  manu- 
factured products,  and  international  fi- 
nancing; and 

The  Instruments  adopted  at  the  two  afore- 
mentioned meetings  supplement  and  perfect 
those  signed  at  the  Special  Meeting  of  the 
Inter-Amerlcan  Economic  and  Social  Coun- 
cil held  at  Punta  del  Este  in  August  1961, 
and  especially,  the  Charter  of  Punta  del  Este, 

The  Ninth  Meeting  of  Consultation  of 
Ministers  of  Foreign  Affairs,  Serving  as  Organ 
of  Consultation  In  Application  of  the  Inter- 
Amerlcan  Treaty  of  Reciprocal  Assistance, 

Declares:  That  the  alms  of  unity  and  peace 
with  liberty  and  democracy  pursued  in  the 
struggle  against  International  communism, 
which  threatens  the  stability  of  the  Institu- 
tions of  the  Inter-Amerlcan  system  and  of 
the  countries  that  compose  it.  must  be 
achieved  by  eliminating  those  obstacles  that 
hinder  social  progress  and  economic  develop- 
ment, and 

Resolves : 

1.  To  reaffirm  the  determined  will  of  their 
peoples  to  work.  In  the  regional  and  Interna- 
tional spheres,  for  the  achievement  of  the 
objectives  expressed  in  the  Charter  of  Alta 
Gracla  and  at  the  Conference  on  Trade  and 
Development,  which  are  in  line  with  the  aims 
and  purposes  of  the  Alliance  for  Progress. 

2.  To  request  the  Inter-American  Eco- 
nomic and  Social  Council  to  continue  the 
necessary  studies  In  order  to  find  adequate 
solutions  to  the  problems  Involved. 

IV.     DIPLOMATIC     RELATIONS    AMONG    THE 
MEMBER     STATES 

The  Ninth  Meeting  of  Consultation  of 
Ministers  of  Foreign  Affairs,  Serving  as  Organ 
of  Consultation  In  Application  of  the  Inter- 
Amerlcan  Treaty  of  Reciprocal  Assistance. 

Resolves:  To  transmit  to  the  Council  of 
the  Organization  of  American  States  the 
draft  resolution  "Diplomatic  Relations 
Among  the  Member  States,"  presented  by 
the  Delegation  of  Argentina  (Document  No. 
30,  Rev.  2). 

V.     VOTE     OF     RECOGNITION 

The  Ninth  Meeting  of  Consultation  of  Min- 
isters of  Foreign  Affairs,  Serving  as  Organ  of 
Consultation  in  Application  of  the  Inter- 
Amerlcan  Treaty  of  Reciprocal  Assistance. 

Resolves:  To  congratulate  His  Excellency 
Mr.  Vasco  Leitao  da  Cunha,  Minister  of  State 
for  Foreign  Affairs  of  Brazil,  on  the  wise  and 
Intelligent  manner  In  which  he  guided  the 
deliberations  of  the  Meeting 

VI.  VOTE  OF  THANKS 

The  Ninth  Meeting  of  Consultation  of 
Ministers  of  Foreign  Affairs,  Serving  as  Organ 
of  Consultation  In  Application  of  the  Inter- 
Amerlcan  Treaty  of  Reciprocal  Assistance, 

Resolves: 

1.  To  express  to  His  Excellency  Mr.  Jos6 
A.  Mora,  Secretary  General  of  the  Organiza- 
tion of  American  States,  its  appreciation  for 
all  the  attentions  and  courtesies  extended  to 
the  delegates  In  connection  with  this  Meet- 
ing. 

2.  To  place  on  record  Its  gratitude  to  the 
Secretary  General  of  the  Meeting.  Mr.  Wil- 
liam Sanders,  and  to  all  who  collaborated 
with  him,  for  the  manner  In  which  the 
advisory  and  secretariat  services  of  the  Meet- 
ing were  organized  and  carried  out. 

3.  To  offer  its  appreciation  to  the  hemi- 
sphere and  world  press  and  other  informa- 
tion media  for  the  efficient  service  they 
rendered  to  the  Meeting. 

STATEMENTS 

Statement  of  Chile 
The  Delegation  of  Chile  abstained  from 
voting  on  paragraphs  1  and  2  of  the  opera- 
tive part  of  Resolution  I,  because  of  Its 
doubts  regarding  the  legality  of  the  use  of 
the  term  "aggression"  In  describing  the  acts. 
It  voted  negatively  on  paragraph  3,  because 


it  is  firmly  convinced  that  the  measures 
agreed  to  are  not  appropriate  to  the  partic- 
ular case  that  has  brought  about  the  appli- 
cation of  the  Inter-Amerlcan  Treaty  of  Re- 
ciprocal Assistance.  It  also  voted  against 
paragraph  5,  because  It  believes  that  there 
are  discrepancies  between  the  provisions  of 
that  paragraph  and  those  of  Article  51  of  the 
Charter  of  the  United  Nations  and  of  Article 
3  of  the  Rio  Treaty.  With  reference  to  Its 
abstention  on  paragraph  6,  its  attitude  Is 
consistent  with  the  attitude  taken  with  re- 
spect to  the  measures  called  for  In  para- 
graph 3. 

The  Delegation  of  Chile  abstained  from 
voting  on  the  Declaration  to  the  People  of 
Cuba  since,  although  agreeing  with  Its  basic 
content,  it  maintains  relations  with  the  Re- 
public of  Cuba  and  since  It  believes  precisely 
In  the  principle  of  nonintervention.  It  has 
deemed  It  preferable  not  to  give  positive 
support  to  this  resolution.  ** 

Statement  of  Mexico 

The  Delegation  of  Mexico  wishes  to  make 
it  a  matter  of  record  in  the  Final  Act,  that 
the  Government  of  Mexico: 

1.  Is  convinced  that  the  measures  provided 
for  in  the  third  paragraph  of  the  operative 
part  of  Resolution  I  (which  the  Delegation 
of  Mexico  voted  against)  lack  foundation 
inasmuch  as  the  Inter-Amerlcan  Treaty  of 
Reciprocal  Assistance  does  not  envisage.  In 
any  part,  the  application  of  such  measures 
in  situations  of  the  kind  and  nature  dealt 
with  by  this  Meeting  of  Consultation. 

2.  Makes  a  specific  reservation  to  the  fifth 
paragraph  of  the  operative  part  of  the  same 
resolution  since  It  endeavors  to  extend.  In 
such  a  way  as  to  be  Incompatible  with  the 
provisions  of  Articles  3  and  10  of  the  Inter- 
Amerlcan  Treaty  of  Reciprocal  Assistance, 
the  right  to  individual  or  collective  self- 
defense. 

3.  Reiterates  without  reservations  Its  "will 
to  cooperate  permanently  In  the  fulfillment 
of  the  principles  and  purposes  of  a  policy  of 
peace,"  to  which  "is  essentially  related"  the 
"obligation  of  mutual  assistance  and  com- 
mon defense  of  the  American  Republics,"  In 
accordance  with  the  provisions  of  paragraph 
5  of  the  preamble  of  the  Inter-Amerlcan 
Treaty  of  Reciprocal  Assistance. 

In  witness  whereof,  the  Ministers  of  For- 
eign Affairs  sign  the  present  Final  Act. 

Done  in  the  Pan  American  Union,  Wash- 
ington. D.C..  United  States  of  America,  in  the 
four  official  languages  of  the  Organization, 
on  July  twenty-six,  nineteen  hundred  sixty- 
four.  The  Secretary  General  shall  deposit 
the  original  of  the  Final  Act  in  the  archives 
of  the  Pan  American  Union,  which  will  trans- 
mit the  authenticated  copies  thereof  to  the 
governments  of  the  American  republics. 

For  Chile: 

For  Colombia: 

For  Bolivia: 

For  Guatemala: 

For  Venezuela: 

For  Brazil : 

For  El  Salvador: 

For  Uruguay: 

For  the  Dominican  Republic: 

For  Ecuador: 

For  Costa  Rica : 

For  Paraguay: 

For  Haiti: 

For  Nicaragua: 

For  Panama: 

For  Mexico: 

For  Peru: 

For  the  United  States  of  America: 

For  Argentina: 

For  Honduras: 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  shall 
not  take  the  time  to  read  the  entire  act. 
I  wanted  to  read  the  section  that  dealt 
with  the  so-called  sanctions,  about 
which  there  was  so  much  public  discus- 
sion in  the  press  and  elsewhere. 
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In  closing.  I  not  only  again  extend  my 
congratulations  and  compUmenta  to  the 
Secretary  of  State.  Mr  Rusk,  but  from 
my  desk  today  I  want  to  say  that  not 
only  all  the  United  States  but  aU  the  free 
nations  of  the  Western  Hemisphere  are 
indebted  to  Secretary  Rusk  and  to  each 
of  the  other  Foreign  Ministers  who  sat 
through  the  days  of  this  historic  debate 
and  Foreign  Ministers  Conference 

Let  us  not  overlook  the  fact  that  what 
has  happened  In  Washington.  DC  .  In 
regard  to  a  great  crisis  which  Is  devel- 
oping In  the  Western  Hemisphere,  the 
Foreign  Ministers  of  the  member  coun- 
tries of  the  Organization  of  American 
States  did  resort  to  the  rule  of  law. 
They  did  In  this  conference  resort  to  ex- 
isting treaties  for  a  determination  of 
their  differences.  They  did  meet  around 
the  conference  table  to  seek  to  apply  the 
International  law  commitments  which 
each  member  of  the  Organization  of 
American  States  previously  had  com- 
mitted Itself  to  follow. 

It  was  a  great  satisfaction  to  see  my 
country  participate  in  such  a  kind  of 
international  conference  and  Join  in 
applying  the  rules  and  the  principles  of 
International  law  to  a  threat  to  the  peace 
In  the  Western   Hemisphere. 

It  was  right  to  do  It  in  this  Instance 
I  respectfully  say  that  is  the  way  at  least 
to  try  to  resolve  every  crisis  that 
threatens  the  peace  of  the  world. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  Mr.  President.  I 
wish  to  commend  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  Oregon  for  the  remarks  he  made 
today  about  the  meeting  of  the  Foreign 
Ministers  of  the  Organization  of  Ameri- 
can States,  held  in  Washington. 

I  am  delighted  that  the  Senate  was 
represented  by  two  such  outstanding 
Members  of  the  Senate  as  the  Senator 
from  Oregon  fMr.  Morse  I  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  Iowa  (Mr.  Hii  kenlooper  ,  both 
of  whom  have  made  a  special  avocation 
and  study  of  our  relations  with  all  the 
countries  of  Latin  America. 

As  I  look  back  on  the  results  of  this 
hemispheric  meeting,  r  believe  that  they 
will  rank  not  only  with  Punta  del  F-ste, 
but  above  it  In  what  was  accomplished' 
I  am  delighted  that  this  report  has  been 
made  this  afternoon  I  am  delighted 
because  it  brings  to  the  attention  of  the 
Senate  at  first  hand  by  one  of  our  repre- 
sentatives what  happened  there.  It  is 
also  proof  of  the  fact  that  under  law 
much  can  be  accomplished,  and  that 
what  happened  in  the  conference  was 
accomplished  under  law. 


July  27 


DISCLOSURE  OF  FINANCIAL  INTER- 
ESTS AND  ENUMERATION  OF  CER- 
TAIN PROHIBITED  ACTIVITIES 
The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  resolution  'S  Res  337  >  to  provide 
disclosure  of  financial  interests  and  to 
enumerate  certain  prohibited  activities 
Mr.    MANSFIELD      Mr.    President.    I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  there  be  a 
time  limitation  on  the  pending  measure 
after   the   Senator   from    Pennsylvania 
[Mr.  Clakx]   makes  his  opening  state- 
ment, that  limitation  to  be  1  hour  on  each 
amendment     and     2     hours     on     the 
resolution. 


Mr  CASE  Mr  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  so  that  I  may  clarify  the 
request? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  yield. 
Mr  CASE  It  is  my  understanding 
that  thp  Senat-or  from  Pennsylvania  will 
offer,  on  his  behalf  and  on  my  own.  a 
substitute  for  the  amendment  now  pend- 
ing, offered  by  the  Senator  from  D<ia- 
ware  How  would  the  suycfsted  limita- 
tion apply  to  the  substitute  amendment ' 
Mr  CL.ARK  For  my  part — and  I  con- 
ferred with  the  majority  leader  about 
th;s  point — I  would  make  an  openmu 
statement  on  the  amendment  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  Jersey  and  myself.  I 
would  be  happy  during  my  stattment  to 
yield  to  the  Senator  from  Ni-w  Jersey 
or  any  other  Senator  aft+T  I  have  con- 
clud*'d  my  opening  statemt-nt.  which 
would  be  in  about  a  half  hour.  Then  the 
unanimous  consent  ai-'reement  would 
fakp  ffft'ct 

Mr.  CASE  Would  it  be  possible  to 
allot  15  minutes  to  the  Senator  from 
New  Jer.sey  out  of  the  time  within  the 
limited  p^-riod' 

Mr  CLARK  I  believe  so.  If  not.  I 
am  sure  tune  can  be  taken  from  the  time 
on  the  bill 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Is  there 
obt»'ction'' 

Mr  MANSFIEI.D  The  limitation  to 
includf  motions,  as  well 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER  Is  there 
objection''  The  Chair  hears  none,  and 
it  IS  .so  ordered 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  The  limitation  be- 
gins after  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania  concludes  his  opening 
statement 

Mr  CI.ARK  .And  he  yields  the  floor 
Mr  President,  on  bthalf  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  Jersey  I  Mr  Case  I  and 
mysflf  I  send  to  the  desk  an  amend- 
ment in  the  nature  of  a  substitute  for  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
Delaware  Mr.  Williams  I.  I  ask  that 
the  amendment  be  not  read,  but  printed 
in  the  Record  at  this  point  I  can  ex- 
plain it  very  briefly,  and  much  more 
succinctly  than  if  it  were  read. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  With- 
out objf^ction,  it  IS  so  ordered 

The  amendment,  ordered  to  be  print- 
f^d  in  the  Record,  is  as  follows: 
Amendment    No     — 

.Amendment  intended  to  be  proposed  by  Mr 
Clark  and  Mr  Case  to  S  Res  337.  a  reso- 
lution to  provide  disclosure  of  financial 
interests  and  to  enumerate  certain  pro- 
hibited activities,  as  a  substitute  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Delaware 
[Mr    Williams  1 

Beginning  with  line  6.  page  1,  strike  out 
all  Uj  and  Including  line  14  page  5.  and  In- 
sert In  lieu  thereof  the  following 

'1  Each  Individual  who  at  any  rime  dur- 
ing any  calendar  year  serves  as  u  Mt^niber 
of  the  Senate,  or  as  an  officer  or  employee  of 
the  Sen.ite  compensated  at  a  groes  rate  in 
exr-es.^  'if  eiOOMj  per  annum,  shall  file  with 
the  .Secretary  nf  the  Senate  for  that  calen- 
dar year  n  written  repcirt  containing  the  fol- 
lowing information- 

"(ai  The  fair  market  value  of  each  a.s.set 
having  a  fair  m.irket  value  of  $5.000  or  more 
held  by  him  or  Uy  his  spouse,  or  by  him  and 
hla  spouse  Jointly  exclusive  of  anv  dwelling 
occupied  aA  a  residence  by  him  or  by  mem- 
bers of  his  Immediate  family,  at  the  end  of 
that  calendar  vear; 


'•(bi    The  amount  of  each  liability  in  ., 
cess  of  tSOOO  owed  by  him  or  by  his  apo,uL" 
or  by  him  and  his  spouse  Jointly  at  the  eM 
of  that  calendar  year; 

■ici  The  total  amount  of  all  capital  nint 
realized  In  excess  of  »5.0O0,  and  the  soure. 
and  amount  of  each  capital  j^aln  reallzedln 
any  amount  exceeding  $5,000.  during  that 
calendar  year  by  him.  by  his  spouse  by  him 
.ind  his  spouse  Jointly,  or  by  any  ptn^ 
acting  on  behalf  or  pursuant  to  the  dl.-ectlon 
of  him  or  his  spouse,  or  him  and  his  spouse 
jolnf.y.  as  a  result  of  any  transacUon  or 
series  oi'  related  transactions  In  securities  or 
commixlltles.  or  any  purchase  or  sale  of  real 
property  or  any  l:itere.<;t  therein  other  than 
a  dwelllnK  Kcupled  .ls  a  residence  by  him 
or  by  members  of  his  immediate  family 

"id>  The  source  and  amount  of  each  Item 
of  Income,  each  item  of  reimbursement  for 
any  expenditure,  and  each  gift  or  aggregate 
<->f  kjlfta  from  one  source  (other  than  gifts  re- 
ceived from  any  relative  or  his  siwuse)  re- 
ceived by  or  accruing  to  him,  his  spotue,  or 
to  him  and  his  spouse  Jointly  from  any  source 
other  than  the  United  States  durln?  that  cal- 
endar year,  which  exceeds  $100  In  amount 
or  value:  Including  any  fee  or  other  bono- 
rarlum  received  by  him  for  or  In  connection 
with  the  preparation  or  delivery  nf  any 
speech  .ir  addre.ss.  attendance  at  any  con- 
vention or  other  assembly  ^if  Individuals,  or 
the  preparitlon  of  any  article  or  other  com- 
pcksltlon  for  publication,  and  the  monetary 
value  of  subsistence,  entertainment,  travel, 
or  other  facilities  received  by  him  In  kind. 

"(e)    The   name   and    addre.S8  of  any  pro- 
fesslonnl  firm  which  engages  In  practice  be- 
fore any  dep.K'tment     agency  or  Instrumen- 
tality of  the  United  States  in  which  he  has 
a  financial   Interest:    .md  the  name    address 
and  a  brief  de.scrlptlon  of  the  principal  busl- 
ness    of    any   client    of   .such    firm   for  whom 
any   .services   Involving   representation  before 
any   defxirtment.    apency  or   In.strumentallty 
of  the  United  States  which  were  performed 
durinT   that   calcnd.ir   year,   together  with  a 
brief  description   of  the  services  performed, 
and  the  tot.il   fees   received   or  receivable  by 
the  firm  as  compen.satlon  for  such  services: 
"if  1    The  name,  address,  and  nature  of  the 
principal   bu.slness  or  activity  of  e.tch  busi- 
ness  or   financial    entity    or  enterprise   with 
which  he  w.is  associated  at  any  time  during 
that  c.ilend.Tr  year  as  an  officer,  director,  or 
i>artner.  or  In  any  other  manager!. il  capacity 
■2    Each  asset  consLstlng  of  an  Interest  In 
a   business   or   financial  entity  or   enterprise 
whl^-h    Is   subject   to   disclosure   under  para- 
graph   1    shall    be    Identified    In    each   report 
m.ide  pursuant  to  that  para»;;ra[ih  by  a  sute- 
ment   of  the  name  of  such  entity  or  enter- 
prise, the  location  of  its  principal  office,  and 
the    nature    of    the    business    or    activity   In 
which  It  Is  principally  eng.ijied  or  with  It  Is 
principally   concerned    except   that   an  asset 
which  is  a  security  traded  on  any  securities 
exchange  subject  to  supervision  by  the  Secu- 
rities    and     E:xchange     aimmlsslon     of    the 
United  States  may  he  Identified  by  a  full  and 
complete  description  of  the  security  and  the 
name   of    the    l.'^suer   theretif.      Each   liability 
which    Is   subject    to  disclosure   under  para- 
graph   I    shall    be    Identified    In    each   report 
made  pursuant  to  that  paragraph  by  a  state- 
men »    of   the    name   and    the  address  of  the 
creditor  to  whom  the  obligation  of  such  lia- 
bility Is  owed 

"3  Except  as  otherwise  hereinafter  pro- 
vided, each  individual  who  Is  required  by 
paragraph  1  tt)  file  a  report  for  any  calendar 
year  shall  file  such  rejx.rt  with  the  Secretary 
of  the  Senate  not  later  than  January  31  of  the 
next  following  calendar  year  No  such  report 
shall  be  required  to  be  made  for  any  calen- 
dar year  beginning  before  January  1,  1M4 
The  requirements  of  this  rule  shall  apply 
only  with  re^pei't  to  Individuals  who  are 
Members  of  the  Senate  or  officers  or  ennploy- 
ees  of  the  Senate  on  or  after  the  dat«  of  adop- 
tion of  this  rule      Any  Individual  who  oeftMi 
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^  lerre  as  a  Member  of  the  Senate  or  as  an 
offlcer  or  employee  of  the  Senate,  before  the 
dose  of  anv  calendar  year  shall  file  such  re- 
Dort  on  the  Uist  day  of  such  service,  or  on 
luch  date  not  more  than  three  months  there- 
after as  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate  may  pre- 
icrlbe  and  the  rep>ort  so  made  shaU  be  made 
for  that  portion  of  that  calendar  year  during 
which  such  individual  so  served.  Whenever 
there  Is  on  file  with  the  Secretary  of  the  Sen- 
»•*  3  rep«irt  made  by  any  individual  In  com- 
pi'ance  with  paragraph  1  lor  any  calendar 
vear  the  Secret. iry  may  accept  from  that  In- 
H'v'.dual  for  any  succeeding  calendar  year, 
m  lieu  of  the  report  required  by  paragraph  1. 
i  certificate  containing  an  accurate  reclta- 
tipr.  of  the  ch.mpes  in  such  report  which  are 
-equlred  for  compliance  with  the  provlfilons 
of  oaratfraph  1  for  that  succeeding  calendar 
vea'r  or  a  -statement  to  the  effect  that  no 
chaVige  In  Furh  report  Is  required  for  compll- 
^.ce  wUh  the  provisions  of  paragraph  1  for 
U-.at  succeeding  calendar  year. 

"4  Reports  and  certificates  filed  under 
this  rule  shall  be  made  upon  forma  which 
shall  be  prepared  and  provided  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Senate,  and  shall  be  made  in 
iuch  manner  and  detail  as  he  shall  pre- 
scribe. The  Secretary  may  provide  for  the 
p-ouplng  within  such  reports  and  certlflcatea 
of  items  which  are  required  by  paragraph  1 
to  be  disclosed  whenever  he  determines  that 
separate  Itemization  thereof  is  not  feasible 
or  Is  not  required  for  accurate  disclosure 
with  re.-^pect  to  such  items.  Reports  and 
certificates  fUed  under  this  rule  shaU  be 
retained  by  the  Secretary  as  public  records 
for  not  less  than  six  years  after  the  close 
of  the  caletidar  year  for  which  they  are 
made  and  while  so  retained  shall  be  avail- 
&b!e  for  Inspection  by  members  of  the  public 
under  such  reasonable  regulations  as  the 
Secretary  shall  prescribe. 

■'5  Upon  application  made  by  an  individ- 
ual I  other  than  a  Member,  officer,  or  em- 
ployee of  the  Senate)  who  Is  a  candidate 
for  nomination  In  any  primary  election,  or 
election  in  any  general  or  special  election 
to  be  a  Member  of  the  Senate,  the  Secretary 
of  the  Senate  shall  furnish  to  such  individ- 
ual a  copy  of  the  form  prescrllaed  for  the 
mHking  of  reports  hereimder.  Any  such  re- 
port returned  to  the  Secretary  by  any  such 
rnp.dldate  shall  be  retained  by  the  Secre- 
tAry  and  made  available  for  Inspection  In  the 
same  manner  ;\*  with  respect  to  the  reporta 
of  Members  of  the  Senate. 

"6    As  used  In  this  r\Ue — 

'  lai  The  term  asset'  Includes  any  bene- 
ficial Interest  held  or  possessed  directly  or 
Indirectly  in  any  business  or  financial  entity 
or  enterprise,  or  In  any  security  or  evidence 
of  indebtedness,  but  does  not  Include  any 
Interest  In  any  organization  described  In 
section  501  (cW3)  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  1954  which  Is  exempt  from  taxation 
under  section   501(a)    of  such  Code: 

'  bt  The  term  'liability'  Includes  any  lia- 
bility of  any  trust  In  which  a  beneficial  in- 
terest Is  held  or  possessed  directly  or  In- 
directly. 

■  0  1  The  term  'Income'  means  gross  In- 
t^>me  as  defltied  by  section  61  of  the  Internal 
Re\enue  Code  of  1954. 

■  di  The  term  'security'  means  any  se- 
curity as  defined  bv  section  2  of  the  Securities 
Act  of  1933,  as  amended  (15  U.S.C.  77b). 

"(e)  The  term  'commodity'  means  any 
commodity  as  defined  by  section  2  of  the 
CommcKlitv  Exchange  Act.  as  amended  (7 
I'  S  C.  2  I . 

if)  The  term  'dealing  In  securities  or 
comnicxlitles'  means  any  acquisition,  trans- 
fer disposition,  or  other  transaction  Involv- 
ing any  security  or  commodity. 

'  I  gi  The  term  'gift'  shall  not  include  cam- 
paign contributions  made  in  a  year  In  which 
»  Senau^r  Is  a  candidate  for  election. 

"lb I  The  term  'officer  or  employee  of  the 
Senate'  means  ( 1 )  an  elected  officer  of  the 
Senate  who  Is  not  a  Member  of  the  Senate, 
(3 1  an  employee  of  the  Senate,  of  any  com- 


mittee or  subcommittee  of  the  Senate,  (3) 
the  Legislative  Counsel  of  the  Senate  and 
employees  of  his  office,  (4)  an  Official  Report- 
er of  Debates  of  the  Senate  and  any  person 
employed  by  the  Official  Reporters  of  Debates 
of  the  Senate  In  connection  with  the  perform- 
ance of  their  official  duties.  (5)  a  member  of 
the  Capitol  Police  force  whose  compensation 
Is  disbursed  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate. 
(6)  an  employee  of  the  Vice  President  If  such 
employee's  compensation  is  disbursed  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Senate.  (7)  an  employee  of 
a  Member  of  the  Senate  if  such  employee's 
compensation  Is  disbursed  by  the  Secretary 
of  the  Senate,  and  (8)  an  employee  of  a  Joint 
committee  of  the  Congress  whose  compensa- 
tion Is  disbursed  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Senate. 

"7.  The  Select  Committee  on  Standards  and 
Conduct  shall  have  Jurisdiction  and  responsi- 
bility to  enforce  this  rule  by  appropriate  ac- 
tion Including  recommendations  to  the  Sen- 
ate for  discipline  of  violators  hereof. 

"rvle  xlh 

"Prohibited  activities 

"1.  No  Member  of  the  Senate  and  no  offi- 
cer or  employee  of  the  Senate  may  engage 
or  participate  In  any  business  or  financial 
venture,  enterprise,  combination  or  transac- 
tion with  any  person,  firm,  or  corporation 
which  Is — 

"(a)    engaged  In  any  lobbying  activity; 

"(b)  engaged  for  compensation  In  the 
practice  of  rendering  advisory  or  public  rela- 
tions services  relating  to  the  securing  of  con- 
tracts with  the  United  States  or  any  depart- 
ment, agency,  or  Instrumentality  thereof;  or 

"(c)  engaged  In,  or  seeking  to  become 
engaged  in,  the  performance  of  any  con- 
struction, manufacturing,  research,  develop- 
ment, or  service  contract  with  the  United 
States  or  any  department,  agency,  or  Instru- 
mentality thereof. 

"2.  No  Member  of  the  Senate  and  no 
officer  or  employee  of  the  Senate  may  ac- 
cept— 

"(a)  at  any  time  from  any  Individual, 
entity,  or  enterprise  which  Is  engaged  In 
lobbying  activity  any  gift  of  money,  prop- 
erty, entertainment,  travel,  or  any  other 
valuable  consideration  in  an  amount  or 
having  a  value  In  excess  of  $100;  or 

"(b)  within  any  calendar  year  from  any 
such  individual,  entity,  or  Interprlse  such 
gifts  In  an  aggregate  amount  or  having  an 
aggregate  value  In  excess  of  $100. 

"3.  No  officer  or  employee  of  the  Senate 
may  be  vested  with  or  exercise  any  authority 
or  responsibility  for,  or  participate  in  any 
way  In  any  consideration  of  or  determina- 
tion with  respect  to,  the  allocation  between 
or  among  two  or  more  Members  of  the  Sen- 
ate or  candidates  for  the  Senate  of  any  funds 
available  for  use  to  defray  expenses  In- 
curred or  to  be  Incurred  by  any  Individual  for 
or  In  connection  with  any  campaign  for  the 
nomination  or  election  of  any  Individual  to 
be  a  Member  of  the  Senate. 

"4.  As  used  In  this  rule — 

"(a)  The  term  'officer  or  employee  of  the 
SenAte'  has  the  meaning  given  thereto  by 
nile  XLI;  and 

"(b)  The  term  'lobbying  activity'  means 
any  activity  undertaken  by  any  person  other 
than  a  Member  of  the  Congress  to  influence 
directly  or  indirectly  the  introduction,  pas- 
sage, defeat,  amendment,  or  modification  of 
any  legislative  measure  In  either  House  of 
the  Congress. 

"6.  The  Select  Committee  on  Stand- 
ards and  Conduct  shall  have  Jurisdiction  and 
responsibility  to  enforce  this  rule  by  ap- 
propriate action  Including  recommendations 
to  the  Senate  for  discipline  of  violators 
thereof. 

"RUI.X  xuax 

"Testimony  of  Members  of  the  Senate  before 
committees 

"1.  Whenever  any  standing,  special,  or 
select  committee  of  the  Senate  or  any  Joint 


committee  of  the  Congress,  which  Is  en- 
gaged In  any  Investigation  within  Its  Juris- 
diction hsis  reason  to  believe  that  the  testi- 
mony of  any  Member  of  the  Senate  may  l>e 
pertinent  to  such  investigation,  such  com- 
mittee, with  the  approval  of  a  majority  of 
Its  members  (including  at  least  one  member 
of  the  minority  party),  by  written  commu- 
nication may  request  such  Member  of  the 
Senate  to  appear  before  the  committee  to 
give  testimony  concerning  the  subject  mat- 
ter under  Investigation.  Such  Member  of 
the  Senate  shall  appear  before  such  com- 
mittee in  obedience  to  such  request  unless 
within  ten  days  after  receipt  thereof  he  de- 
livers to  the  chairman  of  such  committee  a 
w^rltten  statement,  duly  signed  by  such 
Member  of  the  Senate,  stating  that  he  Is 
without  knowledge  of  the  subject  matter 
under  Investigation. 

"2.  The  Select  Committee  on  Standards 
and  Conduct  shall  have  Jtirlsdlctlon  and  re- 
sponsibility to  enforce  this  rule  by  appro- 
priate action  Including  discipline  of  vio- 
lators thereof. 

"RXTLI    XLIV 

"Outside  employment 

"1.  No  officer  or  employee  of  the  Senate 
shall  engage  in  any  business,  financial  or 
professional  activity  or  employment  for  com- 
pensation or  gain  unless — 

"(a)  such  activity  or  employment  Is  not 
inconsistent  with  the  conscientious  per- 
formance of  his  official  duties;  and 

"(b)  express  permission  has  been  granted 
by  the  Member  of  the  Senate  charged  with 
supervision  of  such  officer  or  employee  by 
this  rule; 

Provided,  however.  That  in  no  event  shall 
any  officer  or  full-time  employee  of  the  Sen- 
ate, without  special  leave  of  the  Senate — 

"(a)  serve  in  any  managerial  capacity  In 
any  business  or  financial  enterprise;  or 

"(b)  engage  In  any  regular  professional  or 
consulting  practice,  or  maintain  an  associa- 
tion with  any  professional  or  consulting 
firm. 

"2.  For  the  purposes  of  this  rule — 

"(a)  each  Member  of  the  Senate  shall  be 
charged  with  the  supervision  of  each  of  his 
employees; 

••(b)  each  Member  of  the  Senate  who  Is 
the  chairman  of  a  Senate  or  Joint  committee 
or  subcommittee  shall  be  charged  with  the 
supervision  of  each  employee  of  such  com- 
mittee or  subcommittee; 

•■(ci  the  majority  leader  shall  be  charged 
with  the  supyervlsion  of  each  officer  and  em- 
ployee of  the  majority,  and  the  minority 
leader  shall  be  charged  with  the  supervision 
of  each  officer  and  employee  of  the  minority; 

"(di  the  Vice  President  shall  be  charged 
with  the  supervision  of  each  of  his  em- 
ployees; and 

"(e)  the  President  pro  tempore  shall  be 
charged  with  the  supervision  of  all  other 
officers  and  employees  of  the  Senate. 

"3.  As  used  In  "this  rule,  the  term  'officer 
or  employee  of  the  Senate"  has  the  meaning 
given  thereto  by  rule  XLI. 

"4.  The  Select  Committee  on  Standards 
and  Conduct  shall  have  Jurisdiction  and  re- 
sponsibility to  enforce  this  rtile  by  appro- 
priate action  Incltidlng  discipline  of 
violators  thereof." 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  yield  to 
me  for  the  purpose  of  asking  unanimous 
consent  that  I  may  be  shown  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  the  amendment? 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  am  happy  to  have  the 
Senator  from  New  York  as  a  cosponsor 
of  the  amendment.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  New  York  is  added  as  a 
cospKjnsor  of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum,  without  losing 
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my  right  to  the  floor  I  have  no  inten- 
tion of  calling  for  a  hve  quorum,  but 
would  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum 
to  permit  the  clerks  and  attaches  to 
notify  Senators  that  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  New  Jersey  and  myself 
is  now  pending 

The  PRESIDING  OFnCER  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered.  Tlie  clerk 
will  call  the  roll 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  CLARK  Mr  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  ordtr  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  <Mr 
Brewster  in  the  chair'.  Without  ob- 
jection,  it  is   so   ordered. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr  President,  thr 
amendment  winch  has  been  sent  to  the 
desk,  printed  in  the  Recorp.  and  stated. 
offered  on  behalf  of  the  Senator  from 
New  Jersey  'Mr  Case'  and  myself  is 
identical  with  Amendment  No  1097, 
which  is  at  present  on  the  desks  of  all 
Senators  and  has  heretofore  been  pnnted 
in  the  Record  It  is  also  set  forth  on 
page  8  of  the  report  of  the  committee  in 
the  individual  views  which  I  filed. 

Three  relatively  minor  chani^es  in  the 
amendment  have  been  made  since  it  was 
printed.  The  first  is  to  vest  in  the  new 
Select  Committee  on  Conduct  and 
Ethics,  created  by  the  CooptT  amend- 
ment adopted  last  Friday,  jurisdiction  to 
enforce  and  supervi.>;e  the  provisions  of 
the  pending  amendrnt-nr  with  respect  to 
disclosure,  and  the  other  matters  which 
the  amendment  covered,  and  to  which  I 
shall  advert  in  a  moment 

The  second  chani,'f  in  amendment  No 
1097  is  to  Insert  what  was  omitted  in- 
advertently when  the  amendment  was 
printed;  that  is,  the  provision  in  Senate 
Resolution  337  as  presented  bv  the  chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  Rules  and 
Administration  Mr  Jordav  of  Nortii 
Carolina  1.  the  provision  which  permits 
nonmember  candidates  for  the  Senate 
to  obtain  from  the  Secretan,-  of  the  Sen- 
ate the  same  form  that  he  furnishes  to 
Members  of  the  Senate,  and  to  permit 
them  to  fill  out  that  form  and  file  it  with 
the  Secretary  of  the  Senate  If  they  see  fit 
to  do  so. 

It  might  be  urged  that  such  a  volun- 
tary nonmember  candidate  requirement 
is  not  so  effective  a.s  a  mandator,-  re- 
quirement that  nonmember  candidates 
should  file  the  same  information  To 
that,  I  think  there  are  two  answers 
First.  I  doubt  whether  by  the  Senate  rule. 
as  distinguished  from  a  joint  resolution 
or  a  bill.  It  would  be  po.s.sible  to  require 
nonmember  candidates  to  file  dl.sclosiire 
information.  Second,  in  my  judtjment. 
as  a  candidate  who  made  disclosure  in 
the  election  of  1962.  it  is  a  ?reat  advan- 
tage to  run  against  a  nonmember  can- 
didate who  has  not  made  disclosure  So 
I  should  think  that  in  the  ordinan- 
course,  a  nonmember  candidate  would 
find  It  wise  as  a  political  matter  to  file  the 
same  disclosure  information  as  the  Mem- 
ber who  was  running'  for  reelection 
against  him. 

The  third  minor  change  that  has  been 
made  In  the  pending  amendment  is  to 
Insert  a  provision  which  makes  it  ver>' 
clear  that  the  term  "gifts,  "  which  are  re- 


quired to  be  revealed  in  the  event  they 
exceed  SIOO.  from  any  individual  donor, 
does  not  include  cam()aiL:n  contributions. 
This  is  made  clear  by  a  definition  of  the 
wurd  'gift."  whicii  is  defined  as  not  to 
include  campaign  contributions  made 
during  the  year  In  which  a  Member  is 
a  candidate  for  reelection 

Witii  the  exception  of  these  three  rath- 
er minor  changes.  Senators  will  find  tiie 
per.duu'  amendment  printed  and  on  their 
desks;  or  if  it  is  more  convenient,  they 
can  refer  to  it.  as  I  said  earlier,  by  turn- 
ing to  page  8  of  the  committee  report 

The  amendment  Includes  four  pro- 
posed changes  in  the  Senate  rules  The 
first  deals  with  the  disclosure  of  financial 
data 

The  second  deals  with  certain  pro- 
hibited activities,  activities  prohibitt'd 
both  to  Members  of  the  Senate  and  their 
officers  and  employees.  The  disclosure 
rule  would  apply  both  to  Senators  and 
to  officers  and  employees  of  the  Senat<\ 
The  third  rule  would  clarify  a  situ- 
ation now  obscure,  by  requiring  Senators 
to  appear  and  testify  before  any  Senate 
committee  or  subcommittee  when  re- 
qiiested,  unless  they  file  a  written  state- 
ment that  they  know  nothing  about  the 
subject  which  the  committee  is  in  the 
process  of  Investigating  or  concerning 
which  It  is  in  the  process  of  passing  upon 
proposed   legislation 

The  fourth  rule — and  I  hope  the  Par- 
liamentarian will  not  leave  the  Cham- 
ber, because  I  am  about  to  propound  a 
parliamentary  inquiry — pro\  ides  a  modi- 
fled  prohibition  against  "moonlighting" 
and  applies  only  U)  Senate  officers  and 
employees.  In  effect,  it  provides  that 
Senate  officers  and  employees  are  not 
entitled  to  serve  as  managers  or  proprie- 
tors of  business  enterpri.ses.  to  engage  m 
regular  professional  or  consulting  prac- 
tice, or  to  maintain  association  with  pro- 
fessional or  consulting  firms. 

The  "moonlighting"  provision  is  not 
all  comprehensive,  because  the  rule 
would  permit  Senate  employees  to  write 
articles,  to  make  speeches,  and  generally 
to  engage  m  any  kind  of  educational 
activity,  even  for  a  fee  or  an  honorarium, 
once  they  received  the  i)ermisslon  of  the 
Senator  who  Is  responsible  for  their  su- 
pervision. In  the  case  of  employees  of 
committees,  that  would  be  the  chairman 
or  the  ranking  minority  member  of  the 
committee  In  the  case  of  employees  of 
individual  Senators.  It  would  be  the  Sen- 
ator on  whose  staff  the  employee  worked 
In  the  case  of  employees  (jf  the  majority 
leader  and  minority  leader  and  the  Vice 
President.  It  would  be  those  particular 
individuals 

I  now  turn  to  the  justification  for  the 
amendment.  The  Commitu-e  on  Rules 
and  Administration,  by  a  large  majority. 
iiH.s  vo'ed  to  require  that  Members  of  the 
Senate  and  Senate  officers  and  employees 
disclose,  to  some  extent  at  least,  the 
existence  of  certain  a.s.seUs  and  profes- 
sional connections.  Such  dl.sclosure.  it 
is  thought,  would  reveal  any  potential 
conflict  of  interest  which  might  affect 
their  public  behavior. 

This  decision  of  the  committee  was 
not  a  partisan  decision  It  was  con- 
curred in  without  opposition,  except  op- 
position from  the  distinguished  Senator 
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from  Nebraska  (Mr.  Curtis)     The  S^n 
ator  from  Nebraska  filed  minority  yw 
setting  forth  six  reasons  whv  he  did  not 
agree    with    the    disclosure    resolution 
The  amendment  proposed  by  the  Sen 
ator  from  New  Jersey  and  me  elimlnat*^ 
objections  Nos.  2.  3.  4.  and  5,  as  statedS 
the  Senator  from  Nebraska  because  it 
does  contain  the  provisions,  the  penal 
ties,  and  the  other  matter  to  which  the 
Senator   from    Nebraska   objected    be 
cause  they  were  not  present  in  the'reso' 
lution  present^-d  by  the  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Rules  and  Admrnistralion 
This  would  leave  only  points  1  and  Bun- 
remedied  in  the  minority  views  of  Sena 
tor  Curtis     I  leave  to  Senators  whether 
points  1  and  6  are  of  such  a  grave  nature 
as  to  require  any  Senator  to  vote  againit 
tli(>  pending  amendment. 

Let  me  now  make  the  ca.se  in  support 
of  disclosure.  It  has  been  the  thought  c' 
8  of  the  9  members  of  the  Rules  Commit- 
tee that  a  revelation  of  potential  conflict 
of  interest  which  might  affect  the  public 
behavior  of  Senators  would  be  made  by 
a  public  disclosure  of  the  as,sets.  liabili- 
ties, income,  capital  gains,  and  otiierfi- 
nancial  or  business  matters  which  affect 
the  situation  of  a  Senator,  or  of  an  office: 
or  employee  of  the  Senate,  and  niuh: 
conceivably  result  in  a  conflict  of  interest 
with  respect  to  public  behavior,  both  iri 
attitude  toward  the  executive  depart- 
ments and  in  connection  witii  pendir.c 
legislation. 

I  suggest  that  the  case  for  disclosure  U 
a  strong  one. 

First,  tiiere  can  be  little  doubt  that  if 
Bobby  Baker  had  i^een  required  to  reveaJ 
ills  financial  holdings,  business  and  pro- 
fe.Svsional  connections,  he  would  at  some 
point,  long  before  h.is  financial  and  busi- 
ness connections  came  under  suspicion, 
have  been  required  by  the  Senate  to  dis- 
pose of  his  assets  and  pay  off  his  loans 
and  devote  himself  exclusively  to  his  job 
as  secretary  of  the  majority. 

I  believe  that  it  is  unwise  for  us  to 
open  the  door  to  be  hurt  again  by  the 
same  conduct  on  behalf  of  an  officer  or 
employee  which  has  caused  such  a  pub- 
lic outcry  in  connection  with  the  activi- 
ties of  Mr  Baker. 

It  would  be  wi.se  to  adopt  procedures 
which  would  in  all  likelihood  prevent  a 
repetition  by  others  of  the  improprieties 
of  which  Mr.  Baker  was  guilty,  as  found 
by  all  nine  members  of  the  Rules  Com- 
mittee Some  members  of  the  Rules 
Committee  thought  we  were  not  rouph 
h  on  Mr.  Baker,  but  certainly  all 

very    strongly 
of  .serious  Im- 


enou 

nine    members    believed 

that  he  had  been  guilty 

proprieties 

I  believe  tiiat  all  nine  members,  feel 
that  .something  should  be  done  to  make 
It  unlikely  that  there  will  be  a  repetition 
of  the  unhappy  circumstances  which 
brought  the  pending  measure  to  the 
floor. 

Second,  we  come  to  a  controversial 
matter  It  is  my  view  that  there  is  little 
logic  and  no  moral  justification  for  re- 
quiring financial  disclosure  by  officers 
and  employees  of  the  Senate,  but  not  re- 
quiring Senators  to  disclose. 

I  can  well  understand  why  many  Sena- 
tors have  told  me  that  they  believe  dis- 
closure Is  an  Indignity,  they  believe  It 
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brings  the  Senate  into  disrepute,  and 
that  It  means  we  believe  we  need  to  po- 
lice our  Members. 

I  do  not  agree  with  any  of  that.  I  cast 
30  aspersions  upon  any  Member  of  this 
body.  1"  ™>'  opinion,  every  Member  of 
this  body  has  at  least  as  high  ethical 
standards  as  I  have.  I  do  not  know  that 
Bine  arc  too  high,  but  I  like  to  believe 
ihat  they  are  high  enough  for  all  prac- 
tical purpo.ses. 

I  do  not  believe  that  anyone  should 
think  that  becau.se  we  are  suggesting  this 
procedure  of  disclosure,  which  has  been 
under  consideration  in  the  Senate  for 
scores  of  years,  objection  should  be 
made. 

No  one  is  throwing  any  mud  at  any- 
one else.  This  is  mereb'  a  procedure 
whereby  we  say  that  we  shall  be  like 
Cat\<;ar's  wife.  We  propose  to  place  all 
jur  dealings  out  in  the  open.  We  do  not 
propose  to  hold  officers  and  employees 
to  a  higher  standard  than  we  try  to  hold 
for  ourselves. 

Mr    Pre.'-ident.    a    parliamentary    In- 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  will  state  it. 

Mr  CLARK.  Since  the  pending 
amendment  contains  four  new  proposed 
rjles  of  the  Senate.  I  should  like  to  in- 
quire whether  it  is  subject  to  being 
divided,   with   a   separate  vote   on  each 

\he  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
rule  XVIII  of  the  Senate,  any  amend- 
ment that  contains  two  or  more  separate 
.Njues  may  be  divided  upon  the  demand 
Oi  any  Member  of  the  Senate. 

Mr  CLARK  I  request,  if  that  is  good 
Hr.ouL'h.  and  if  not.  I  demand,  that  there 
Se  separate  votes  on  each  of  the  four 
proposed  rules  which  are  set  forth  in 
•he  pending  amtndment. 

Mr  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
President,  may  I  ask  the  Senator  a  ques- 
aon'  Is  the  Senator  speaking  of  the 
imendment  he  is  offering  at  the  present 
:;.T.e'  ■ 

Mr  CLARK.     Yes.  ' 

Mr  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina.  I 
t.hank  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  may  I 
have  a  r\iling  on  my  request? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  requests  the  Senator  to  clarify  one 
point  Does  the  Senator  from  Pennsyl- 
vania refer  to  the  amendment  offered  by 
the  Senator  from  Delaware,  or  to  his  own 
amendment '' 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  am  referring  to  my 
own  amendment.  I  am  under  the  im- 
pression that  my  amendment  is  the  pend- 
ing amendment,  being  an  amendment 
in  the  nature  of  a  substitute. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  is  correct.  The  Senator  has  the 
right  to  request  a  separate  vote,  and  a 
separate  vote  will  be  held  on  each  part 
of  the  Senator's  amendment. 

Mr.  CLARK.     I  thank  the  Chair. 

Mr.  CASE.  Mr.  President,  a  parlla- 
sentarj'  inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  New  Jersey  will  state  it. 

Mr.  CASE.  Will  the  Chair  advise 
whether  a  separate  vote  occurs  on  the 
■notion  to  substitute  the  proposal  which 
the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  and  I 


are  now  offering  for  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  Delaware,  or  does  it 
occur  if  that  substitute,  having  been 
made,  is  then  the  p>ending  question  be- 
fore the  Senate? 

Mr.  CLARK.  Before  the  Chair  rules 
on  ^that  question,  it  is  his  understanding 
that  the  Clark-Case  amendment  is  the 
pending  business,  that  the  Chair  has 
ruled  that  the  amendment  may  be 
divided  into  the  four  rules  of  which  it 
consists,  and  that  a  separate  vote  will  be 
held  on  each  rule. 

Mr.  CASE.  I  understand  that.  I  won- 
der whether  the  division  takes  place  af- 
ter it  has  been  substituted  in  all  of  its 
parts? 

I  suggest,  Mr.  President,  if  I  may,  be- 
fore a  ruling  is  made,  that  we  will  not 
substitute  one  for  another  and  another 
and  another  part  of,  the  four  votes  for 
the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Del- 
aware, that  it  might  be  appropriate  to 
make  the  division  after  it  has  been  sub- 
stituted, if  that  occurred. 

Mr.  CLARK.  It  occurs  to  me  that  un- 
less there  are  binding  precedents  to  the 
contraiT,  it  would  be  highly  desirable  to 
have  the  four  votes  seriatim  as  soon  as 
the  amendment  is  ready  to  be  voted  on, 
because  othei-wise  we  shall  not  know 
what  the  substitute  is.  The  Senate  might 
agree  to  one,  two,  three,  or  four  of  the 
rules;  and  unless  we  know  which  ones 
will  be  agreed  to,  if  any,  we  shall  not 
know  what  the  substitute  is.  and  we  can- 
not vote  fully  on  the  substitute. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
first  sentence  of  rule  XVIII  on  page  20 
of  standing  rules  of  the  Senate  provides: 

If  the  question  In  debate  contains  several 
propositions,  any  Senator  may  have  tlie  same 
divided,  except  a  motion  to  strike  out  an 
insert,  which  shall  not  be  divided: 

Is  the  Senator's  amendment  a  motion 
to  strike  out  and  insert?  If  that  is  the 
case,  it  cannot  be  divided. 

Mr.  CLARK.  In  one  sense  it  is.  In 
another  sense,  it  is  not.  It  is  an  amend- 
ment in  the  nature  of  a  substitute.  The 
amendment  would  strike  out  the  original 
committee  or  Jordan  resolution  No.  337. 
I  am  quite  willing  to  abide  by  the  ruling 
of  the  Chair.  I  thought  the  Chair  had 
made  a  ruling.  If  the  Chair  thinks  that 
is  erroneous,  I  have  no  objection  what- 
ever if  it  is  reversed. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  is  of  the  opinion  that  the  Williams 
amendment  is  the  first  amendment,  and 
the  Clark  amendment  is  an  amendment 
in  the  second  degree.  An  amendment  in 
the  third  degree  would  not  be  in  order. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Nobody  suggested  an 
amendment  in  the  third  degree. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Let  the 
Chair  continue,  please.  The  Williams 
amendment  itself  would  be  subject  to 
separate  votes.  But  inasmuch  as  the 
Clark  amendment  is  an  amendment  in 
the  nature  of  a  substitute,  or  to  strike 
out  the  Williams  amendment,  it  must 
be  voted  on  in  its  entirety.  The  only 
manner  in  which  the  Clark  amendment 
may  be  divided  is  by  unanimous  consent. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  a  further 
parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  will  state  it. 


Mr.  CLARK.  Suppose  the  Clark-Case 
amendment  is  approved  as  a  substitute. 
Would  it  then  be  in  order  to  divide  It 
on  the  final  passage  of  the  substitute 
resolution? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  If  the 
Clark  amendment  is  agreed  to,  the  Wil- 
liams amendment,  as  amended  by  the 
Clark  amendment,  will  not  be  subject  to 
further  amendment. 

Mr.  CLARK.  We  are  not  interested 
in  further  amendments.  We  are  inter- 
ested in  separate  votes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Separate 
votes,  in  that  case,  may  be  obtained  only 
by  unanimous  consent. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  a  further 
parliamentary  inquiiT- 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  will  state  it. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Suppose  the  Clark-Case 
amendment  is  defeated.  Would  it  then 
be  in  order  to  offer  as  an  amendment  to 
the  committee  amendment  the  various 
parts  of  the  Clark  amendment?  Other- 
wise, we  would  never  have  an  opportunity 
to  have  a  separate  vote  on  them. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  If  the 
Clark  amendment  is  defeated,  then  the 
Williams  amendment  will  be  back  before 
the  Senate,  and  subject  to  further 
amendment. 

Mr.  CLARK.  We  can  cross  that  bridge 
when  we  come  to  it.  I  will  not  add  to 
the  confusion  any  further  for  the  time 
being.    I  return  to  my  comments. 

I  have  set  forth  my  reasons  why  dis- 
closure is  desirable.  First,  disclosure  is 
desirable  because  if  disclosure  had  been 
required  before  the  Baker  episode,  we 
would  have  caught  up  with  him  long  be- 
fore we  did.  Second,  there  is  no  moral 
justification  for  requiring  disclosure  for 
Senate  employees  and  not  requiring  it 
for  Senators.  Third,  the  Senate  has  long 
been  under  severe  criticism  for  requir- 
ing nominees  of  the  executive  branch 
to  disclose  and  also  dispose  of  holdings 
and  professional  connections,  while  ap- 
plying no  such  rule  to  itself  or  to  its 
employees. 

I  take  a  different  view  from  that  of 
a  good  many  of  my  colleagues  as  to  the 
stature  of  the  Senate  in  the  public  opin- 
ion. The  last  thing  in  my  mind  is  to  do 
what  some  of  my  colleagues  have  pre- 
ferred to  do — bow  our  own  necks.  No 
Member  of  this  body  loves  this  institu- 
tion to  which  we  all  belong  any  more 
than  I.  My  effort  is  merely  to  see  to  it, 
if  I  can,  that  we  maintain  the  highest 
ethical  standards  of  conduct,  that  we 
are  above  suspicion,  and  that  in  the  pub- 
lic mind  we  are  above  suspicion. 

There  seem  to  be  many  who  think  that 
the  stature  of  the  Senate  is  very  high  in 
the  public  opinion.  Today,  I  regret  that 
I  cannot  share  that  view.  I  invite  the 
attention  of  my  colleagues  to  a  poll  that 
was  conducted  by  Louis  Harris,  which 
was  printed  in  the  Washington  Post  on 
April  20  this  year,  in  which  poll  the  rat- 
ing of  the  Senate  was  set  forth. 

The  question  asked  was  whether  a  large 
number  of  the  people  are  openly 
critical  of  the  Senate  over  the  Baker 
episode.  The  heading  is  entitled:  "Baker 
Case  and  the  Senate."  T\n'enty-one  per- 
cent felt  that  they  thought  less  of  the 
Senate  than  they  did  before  the  Baker 
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case.  Only  5  percent  thought  more 
Sixty  percent  thought  it  made  no  dif- 
ference. And  14  percent  were  not  sure. 
There  Ls  this  statement  in  the  report: 
The  prestige  of  the  Senate  appears  to  have 
suffered  more  than  that  of  the  President  as 
a  result  of  the  investigation  of  the  business 
dealings  of  the  former  senate  aid 

That,  of  course,  refers  to  Bobby  Baker 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  results 
of  this  poll  published  in  the  article  from 
the  Washington  Post  of  April  20.  1964. 
entitled:  "The  Harris  Survey.  Prestige 
of  Senate,  Not  Johnson.  Seen  Chief  Baker 
Victim."  written  by  Louis  Hams  be 
printed  at  this  pomt  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

(Prom  the  Washington  Post.  Apr    20.    1964] 

Prestigz    or    Se.n.\te,    Not    Joh.nson.    Seek 

Chief    Baker    Victim 

I  By  Loui.s  H.irn.s  i 

In  the  view  of  most  .\mericans.  t.he  Bobby 
Baker  case  has  cast  a  shadow  of  a  doubt  over 
President  Johnson  s  ability  ti>  handle  corrup- 
tion In  Washington 

But  In  Itself,  at  this  reading,  it  Is  unlikely 
that  the  Baker  epi.sode  will  prove  to  be  con- 
clusive at  the  prills  ne.xt  November  In  fact. 
the  prestige  of  the  Senate  appears  to  have 
suffered  more  than  that  of  the  President  as 
a  result  of  the  investigation  of  the  business 
dealings  of  the  former  Senate  aid 

As  the  revelations  at  Baker's  financial  ac- 
tivities unfolded,  public  confidence  In  Mr 
Johnson's  ability  to  keep  corruption  out  of 
Government  went  down  rather  precipi- 
tously. He  still  holds  a  bare  majority,  how- 
ever, among  a  carefully  drawn  cross  section 
of  the  American  people  .usked  to  rate  him 
positively  or  negatively  on  this  aspect  of  his 
Job: 

JOHNSON  aATlNC   ON   KriPING  CORKUPTION   OtT 
OF     GOVZXNMXNT 

Apr  1 1- February 

Per-  Per- 
cerit  cent 

Positive 51         69 

Negative.- 49         31 

The  Bobby  Baker  case  has  been  widely  fol- 
lowed by  nearly  9  out  of  every  10  voters. 
Despite  the  public  attention  the  case  has 
received,  the  vast  majority  of  .Americans  do 
not  feel  that  the  case  has  drastically  altered 
their  view  of  either  the  President  or  the 
Senate. 

When  questioned  directly  on  the  subject, 
better  than  7  out  of  10  persons  said  the 
Bobby  Baker  Investigation  had  not  changed 
their  opinion  of  Lyndon  Johnson. 

BAKXR    CASK    AND    L.B.J. 

Total  Saf.on 

Percent 

Think  less  of  LB  J 14 

Think  more  of   L  B.J 3 

Makes  no  difference 73 

Not  sure 10 

Where  the  Baker  caj^e  made  a  difference  in 
these  circumstances,  among  i  in  6  voters. 
Mr.  Johnson  has  been  hurt  by  it  But  mo«t 
people  are  not  prepared  to  condemn  the 
President  over  It  alone 

A  BC«newhat  larger  number  of  people  are 
openly  critical  of  the  Senate  over  the  Baker 
episode: 

■yUUB     CASS     AND     THX     SCNATX 

Total  Sation 

Percent 

Think  l«s«  of  Senate--. 31 

Think  mor«  of  Senate S 

Makes  no  difference 60 

Not  ntr« 14 


One  m  rive  voters  felt  the  Baker  case  cast 
no  credit  on  the  Senate  The  generally  ex- 
pressed feeling  was  Mi.it  the  atm"sphere  of 
the  Nation's  highest  legislative  body  shuuld 
.have  been  kept  more  clear  of  such  buslne.ss 
deals  The  dignity  of  the  Senate  ha.s  been 
sullied  to  some  degree 

Rather  than  shocking  the  public  alxjiit  the 
Senate,  the  Baker  episode  has  confirmed 
rather  long-standing  cynicism  ab<iut  the  Na- 
tion s  top  legislators  For.  when  asked  di- 
rectly If  Congress  tends  ni'jre  t<j  represent  the 
Interest^!  of  the  fjeople  or  special  Interests 
working  for  private  gain.  pe<:iple  come  down 
on  the  side  of  suspecting  Congress  of  the 
latter  by  5  to  3: 

CO.NCRESS     VERSl'S     SPECIAL      I.NTEREST3 

Total  Nation 

Prrcent 
Represents  special  Interests—.-..-  —  ---     60 

Represents   public  Interests.. . 30 

Not  sure... 20 

The  Bobby  Baker  case  does  not  now  appear 
to  be  the  kind  of  expos*  that  will  bring  down 
the  Government  now  In  power  in  W.ushlng- 
ton.  But  clearly  the  whole  affair  has  not  en- 
hanced the  public's  confidence  In  the  men 
who  on  almost  any  day  are  wont  to  claim  for 
the  Senate  the  encomium  of  "the  worlds 
greatest  deliberative  body  '  Obviously  the 
public  has  quite  a  different  view  from  this. 

Mr  CI  ARK  Mr.  President.  I  quote 
the  following  from  the  report: 

The  Baker  episode  Uas  ctniflrmed  rather 
long-standing  cynicism  about  the  Nation's 
top  legislators  For.  when  asked  directly 
Congress  tends  more  to  represent  the  In- 
terests of  the  people  or  special  Interests 
working  for  private  gain,  people  come  down 
on  the  side  of  suspecting  Congress  of  the 
latter  by  5  ro  3 

The  poll  shows  that  in  the  Nation  as 
a  whole.  50  prrcent  believe  that  Con- 
crre.ss  represents  the  special  interests.  It 
further  shows  that  30  percent  believe 
that  Congress  represents  public  Intere.sts, 
and  that  20  percent  are  not  sure. 

As  two  examples  of  the  attitude  of  the 
large  metropolitan  newspapers  toward 
the  ethics  of  Senators,  and  Indeed  of 
Congress.  I  call  attention  to  an  editorial 
which  appeared  in  thi.s  morninLts  Phila- 
delphia Inquirer  entitled  "More  Senate 
Hedging  on  Reform."  In  this  editorial 
the  Senate  is  strongly  citirized  for  Its 
pre.st-nt  attitude  toward  what  is  called 
the  "Bobby  Baker  mess." 

Reference  is  made  to  what  may  be  ex- 
pected of  Senators  assigned  to  over.seeing 
their  own  conduct  and  that  of  their  col- 
leagues The  public,  however,  will  not  be 
satisfied— and  should  not  br-  short  of 
the  original  recommendation  of  the  Rules 
Committee  that  there  be  complete  tinan- 
cial  disclosure  by  Congressmen  and  their 
employees  backed  up  by  an  uncompro- 
mising c(xie  outlawing  conflicts  of  in- 
terest. 

There  should  be  no  letup  of  pressure 
until  the  gentlemen  on  Capitol  Hill 
come  through  with  the  real  thing  rather 
than  diversionary  measures  full  of  loop- 
holes and  investigations  which  throw  up 
smokescreens  to  hide  the  truth  rather 
than  reveal  it 

I  am  not  necessarily  in  accord  with 
the  position  taken  by  the  Philadelphia 
Inquirer  I  merely  point  out  that  this  Is 
the  view  of  many  a  large  newspaper  in 
our  country  It  Is  not  doing  the  reputa- 
tion of  the  Senate  or  of  any  of  its  Mem- 
bers any  good. 


July  2j 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  cony 
of  the  editorial  published  in  the  PhlUi. 
delphia  Inquirer  of  this  morning  en- 
titled More  Senate  Hedging  on  Reform  " 
be  printed  at  this  point  in  the  Ricom 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Ricord 
as  follows: 

(From    the    Philadelphia    Inquirer    July  27 
19841 
M'iRE  Senate  Hedging  -in  Reform 

The  Senate  continues  to  msike  reform  ges- 
tures, apparently  in  hope  that  they  will  b« 
enough  to  placate  the  strong  public  convlc- 
tlon  that  the  Bobby  Baker  scandal  was  symp- 
tomatic of  wheeling  and  dealing  generally 
practiced  by  Members  of  Congress 

Its  laK-st  move-  the  vote  to  estabUgh  a 
bipartisan  Investigating  committee  to  guard 
against  unethical  practices  is  at  best  a 
gesture,  desirable  perhaps,  but  too  limited 
to  be  more  than  a  small  step  toward  the 
stroi'.ger  safeguard.-;  needed  for  Congress  as 
a  whole 

The  failure  of  the  Senate  Rviles  Committee 
to  follow  through  on  the  Bobbv  Baker  meai 
shows  what  may  be  expected  of  Senaton 
assigned  to  overseeing  their  own  conduct 
and  that  of  their  colleagues  T\\e  public, 
however,  will  not  be  satisfied — and  should 
not  be  short  of  the  original  recommendation 
of  the  Rules  Committee  that  there  be  com- 
plete disclosure  by  Congressmen  and  their 
employees  backed  up  by  an  uncompromising 
Code  outlawing  conflicts  of  Interest 

Both  the  House  and  the  Senate  should 
get  into  this  act.  and  carry  out  a  program 
Including  a  complete  airing  of  the  Bobby 
Bilker  affair  There  should  be  no  letup  of 
pressure  until  the  gentlemen  on  Capitol  Hill 
come  through  with  the  real  thing  rather 
than  diversionary  measures  full  of  loop- 
holes and  Investigations  which  throw  up 
smokescreens  to  hide  the  truth  rather  than 
reveal  it. 

Mr.  CLARK  I  invite  attention  to  an 
editorial  in  the  New  York  Times  of  Sun- 
day. July  26,  entitled  "Code  for  Con- 
gre.ss."  in  which  reference  is  made  to  the 
adoption  of  the  Cooper  amendment  on 
Friday  The  editorial  commends  the 
Senate  for  having  adopted  that  amend- 
ment, but  state's: 

The  real  need  Is  for  a  strong  and  clear 
'■ode  that  rules  out  conflicts  of  Interest  and 
requires  full  financial  disclosure  for  Con- 
vrre.ssmen  and  their  employees  Once  that  1» 
done,  an  Investigating  committee  would 
have  real  significance 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  edi- 
torial may  be  printed  in  the  Record  at 
this  point  in  my  remarks 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Ricou. 
;us  follows 

[From  the  New  York  Times.  July  26.  19W1 
Code   for  Congress 

In  an  obvious  response  to  the  wtdeepres*! 
belief  that  congressional  ethics  are  not  all 
that  they  should  be.  the  Senate  has  voted  to 
establish  a  bipartisan  investigating  commit- 
tee that  will  oversee  the  conduct  of  lU  Mem- 
bers. This  may  be  a  useful  device,  but  It  U 
clearly  inadequate  It  Is  unlikely  to  put  t 
stop  to  either  disquieting  siuplclons  or  ac- 
tual malpractices,  for  It  would  be  Investlist- 
Ing  matters  brought  to  its  attention,  which 
Is  like  locking  the  barn  door  after  the  bag 
has  been  stolen.  And  If  the  Baker  Uiqulflf 
by  the  Rules  Committee  Is  any  guide.  It  couM 
end  up  whitewashing  the  barn  door. 

A  permanent  blpartlsaji  congressional  com- 
mit tee,  covering  the  House  as  well  ss  tbj 
Senate,   might   help    to   take  ethics  out  cf 
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politics.  But  the  real  need  Is  for  a  strong 
i[nd  clear  code  that  rules  out  conflicts  erf  In- 
terest and  requires  full  financial  dlsclosiire 
for  Congressmen  and  their  employees.  Once 
tbat  Is  done,  an  Investigating  committee 
would  have  real  significance. 

Mr.  CLARK.  The  fourth  reason  why 
the  case  for  disclosure  Is  a  strong  one  Is 
that  it  is  clear  that  the  business,  finan- 
cial, and  professional  holdings  and  con- 
nections of  Senators  are  pertinent  in- 
formation to  which  the  public  is  entitled 
m  judging  the  public  actions  of  those 
sent  to  the  Capitol  to  represent  them. 

The  fifth  reason  is  that  in  the  present 
public  climate  of  skepticism  respecting 
the  Integrity  of  public  performance  of 
the  Senate,  emphasized  by  the  disclos- 
ures of  the  Baker  case,  but  originating 
m  the  early  days  of  the  Republic,  and 
continuing  intermittently  ever  since,  it 
seems  wise  to  take  strong  steps  to  re- 
habilitate the  public  image  of  the  Nation- 
al Legislature  and  to  establish  beyond 
question  the  propriety  of  the  public  be- 
havior of  each  of  its  Members. 

I  am  not  one  who  believes  that  the 
standard  of  ethics  of  the  Senate  or  the 
conduct  of  the  Members  of  the  Senate 
is  any  lower  than  it  used  to  be.  In  my 
opinion,  it  Is  probably  higher.  In  the 
Senate  reception  room  are  the  portraits 
of  five  of  tlie  great  U.S.  Senators  se- 
lected by  a  committee,  by  secret  ballot 
in  1957  and  approved  by  the  Senate.  I 
see  my  friend,  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
IMr  Douglas  I  in  the  Chamber.  I  know 
that  neither  he  nor  I  voted  for  all  five 
of  those  Senators.  One  of  them  Is  Dan- 
iel Webster. 

Daniel  Webster  was  a  great  American 
who  made  an  extraordinary  contribution 
to  the  life  of  his  times.  But  he  wrote 
a  letter  to  Nicholas  Biddle.  of  Philadel- 
phia, president  of  the  Bank  of  the  Unit- 
ed States,  saying.  "Where  is  my  retain- 
er? If  I  do  not  get  my  retainer  from 
you.  the  Bank  of  the  United  States,  pret- 
ty quick,  you  may  not  be  getting  the  fine 
senlce  I  have  been  able  to  render  you 
heretofore." 

To  be  sure.  I  am  paraphrasing,  for 
that  was  not  the  exact  language  of  the 
letter  But  It  was  very  clear  that  In  ef- 
fect Daniel  Webster  said  to  Nicholas 
Biddle.  "Come  across  or  else."  I  do  not 
believe  that  any  present-day  Senator 
would  be  likely  to  WTite  that  same  kind 
of  letter. 

One  can  go  back  through  the  days  im- 
mediately after  the  Civil  War  and  the 
scandals  of  the  Grant  administration; 
and  one  can  think  of  Albert  Bacon  Pall, 
a  former  Member  of  the  Senate,  and  a 
little  bag  containing  $25,000. 

I  see  no  reason  to  think  that  the 
Senate  In  those  days  was  considerably 
worse  or  considerably  better  in  terms  of 
Its  public  ethics  than  it  Is  today.  All  I 
wn  saying  is  that  we  have  had  a  ^i-aming 
In  the  Baker  case.  We  have  an  opportu- 
nity now  to  make  sure  that  we  behave  in 
»n  appropriate  manner  insofar  as  the 
general  public  is  concerned.  I  suggest 
^t  we  should  take  advantage  of  that 
opportunity.  Therefore,  I  am  of  the 
"cw  that  if  we  are  to  require  disclosure, 
^  ought  to  see  to  It  that  disclosure  Is 
adequate  for  the  purposes  intended  to 
DC  accomplished. 


I  Joined  members  of  the  committee  in 
voting  to  report  Senate  Resolution  337 
to  the  Senate,  but  I  view  it  as  merely  a 
small  and  timid  first  step  toward  an 
adequate  set  of  rules  to  gimrd  against 
conflict  of  interest  of  Senators  and  Sen- 
ate staff  members.  I  believe  that  far 
more  comprehensive  measures  are  war- 
ranted, not  only  by  the  long,  detailed. 
and  thorough  record  which  the  commit- 
tee has  compiled  in  this  investigation, 
but  also  by  the  very  logic  of  the  situa- 
tion which  vests  In  Members  of  the  Con- 
gress and,  to  some  extent,  in  their  aids 
and  employees  as  well,  great  power  to 
influence  decisions  affecting  a  myriad  of 
business  and  financial  interests. 

Let  us  come  to  the  question  which  up- 
sets so  many  Members  of  the  Senate.  I 
note  that,  as  often  happens,  only  five 
Senators  are  present  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate.  There  does  not  seem  to  be  a 
great  deal  of  sense  in  making  a  long 
speech  which  no  one  will  listen  to.  My 
friend,  the  Senator  from  Nevada,  tells 
me  that  there  are  six.  I  thank  him  for 
the  correction. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  yield  to  my  friend 
troca.  Illinois. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Tens  of  thousands  of 
people  read  the  Congressional  Record. 
I  hope  that  the  Senator  from  Pennsyl- 
vania will  make  a  thorough  statement. 
The  Influence  of  statements  on  the  floor 
of  the  Senate  is  not  confined  to  those 
who  actually  listen.  It  extends  beyond 
the  Senate  to  the  coimtry.  I  hope  that 
the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  will  not 
be  discouraged,  but  will  make  a  very 
thorough  statement. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  thank  my  friend  for 
his  kind  comments.  I  sometimes  wonder 
how  many  people  read  the  Congressional 
Record. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
my  dear  friend  from  Rhode  Island. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  should  like  the 
Record  to  show  that  Rhode  Island  is 
represented  100  percent. 

Mr.  CLARK.  May  the  Record  so  show, 
and  there  are  no  more  distinguished 
Members  of  this  body  than  the  two  Sen- 
ators from  Rhode  Island. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  CASE.  Mr.  President,  wUl  the  Sen- 
ator yield? 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  CASE.  I  believe  the  Senator  from 
Permsylvanla  was  incorrect  by  100  per- 
cent, or  perhaps  50  percent.  There  were 
10  Senators  on  the  fioor  of  the  Senate  at 
the  time  the  Senator  made  his  quick 
count. 

Mr.  CLARK.  It  is  my  understanding 
that  there  were  only  nine. 

Mr.  CASK  I  wish  to  make  clear  that 
the  Senator  from  New  Jersey  was  pres- 
ent. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  thank  my  friend  from 
New  Jersey. 

Mr.  President,  some  Senators  have 
sviggested  that  we  should  not  act  merely 
for  the  Senate,  and  that  we  should  not 
act  at  all  unless  we  are  going  to  impose 


these  standards  on  the  House,  on  the  ex- 
ecutive branch,  and,  as  has  been  sug- 
gested, on  the  Supreme  Coiut  of  the 
United  States  and  the  members  of  the 
inferior  Federal  Judiciary.  I  believe  very 
strongly  that  a  burden  rests  upon  Mem- 
bers of  the  House,  on  the  Civil  Service 
Commission,  the  President,  and  possibly 
members  of  the  Judiciary  to  deal  similarly 
with  their  problems.  But  two  considera- 
tions have  compelled  me  to  reach  the 
conclusion  that  it  Is  imperative  that  the 
Senate  act  for  itself. 

First,  the  disclosures  which  prompted 
the  recent  investigation  were  concerned 
primarily,  although  certainly  not  exclu- 
sively, with  the  Senate  and  its  employees. 
They  involve  improprieties  which  have 
taken  place  under  our  own  roof.  It 
therefore  behooves  us,  whatever  the  oth- 
er body  may  or  may  not  do,  to  take  effec- 
tive action  to  see  that  they  do  not  recur. 
The  other  body  is  quite  competent,  in 
my  opinion,  to  judge  the  ethics,  stand- 
ards, and  conduct  of  its  own  Members, 
and  I  would  be  quite  content  to  leave  to 
them  what  they  want  to  do,  if  anything, 
about  policing  their  own  house. 

The  second  reason  is — and  it  is  a  very 
strong  one,  in  my  view,  and  I  do  not  be- 
lieve there  is  a  Senator  in  this  body  who 
does  not  know  this  to  be  true — that  if 
these  badly  needed  reforms  are  made 
conditional  on  a  concurrent  resolution  of 
the  other  body,  there  will  be  no  reforms. 
It  is  now  late  in  the  2d  session  of  the 
88th  Congress,  which  has  suffered  from 
legislative  deadlock.     Worse  than  that, 
this  is  a  presidential  year,  and  ansrthing 
except  the  most  routine  legislation  and 
the  appropriation  bills  is  not  likely  to  be 
enacted  unless  it  is  high  on  the  level  of 
the  President's  must  list.    It  is  almost 
impossible  to  believe  that  if  we  make  the 
provision  apply  to  the  other  body  we  shall 
accomplish   anything    during   the   88th 
Congress  in  respect  to  the  proposal.    It  is 
for  those  reasons  that  the  Senator  from 
New    Jersey    and    I    have    offered    the 
amendment  In  the  nature  of  a  substitute 
to  the  Williams  amendment.   The  text  of 
our   amendment  has   already  been  set 
forth  in  the  Congressional  Record.     I 
have  referred  to  the  fact  that  it  is  on  the 
desks  of  all  Senators.    It  appears  in  the 
committee  report.     We  shall  therefore 
not  burden  the  Record  by  a  long  discus- 
sion of  the  amendment.    But  I  do  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  there  may  be 
printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point  in  my 
remarks  the  provisions  beginning  on  page 
5  of  the  committee  report  under  subhead 
1.     "Asset    Disclosure,"     and    running 
through  to  the  bottom  of  page  7,  and  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  inser- 
tion may  be  printed  in  large  type  rather 
than  small  type  so  that  it  may  be  read 
clearly  by  those  readers  of  the  Congres- 
sional Record  whose  eyesight  is  no  bet- 
ter than  mine. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

"1.  Asset  disclosure:  The  committee's 
proposal  would  require  disclosure  of  the 
identity  of  business  entities  In  which  an 
Interest  is  held,  but  not  the  value.    My 
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amendment  would  also  require  disclo- 
sure of  the  fair  market  value  of  the  asset. 
The  committee's  proposal  applies  only  to 
assets  having  a  value  equal  to  one-half 
of  the  annual  salary  rate  of  the  person 
required  to  disclose.  My  amendment 
applies  to  each  asset  having  a  fair  mar- 
ket value  of  $5,000  or  more 

"2.  Liability  disclosure;  In  my  view 
the  holding  of  an  obligation  of  a  person 
In  high  public  office  is  as  much  a  lever 
for  evil  influence  as  the  sharing  of  a 
business  undertaking  Consequently, 
my  amendment  would  require  the  disclo- 
sure of  each  liability  in  excess  of  $5,000 
together  with  the  name  of  the  holder 
thereof,  owed  by  a  Mt-mber.  officer,  or 
employee  of  the  Senate,  or  by  his  spouse, 
or  by  him  and  his  spouse  jointly  There 
is  no  equivalent  provision  in  the  com- 
mittee's resolution 

"3.  Capital  gam  disclosure  A  familiar 
means  of  passing  a  rt'ward  to  one  t<^) 
whom  a  gift  cannot  be  given  is  the  'not 
issue.'  By  means  of  this  device  one  m 
possession  of  information  coiKerning  a 
future  dramatic  rise  in  the  value  of  a 
particular  security  can  pass  that  infor- 
mation on  to  others,  thus  permitting 
them  to  take  advantage  of  the  .^ur^e  m 
value  and  realize  the  profit  through  the 
low  tax.  capital  gains  route.  In  earlier 
days  this  was  known  as  the  preferred 
list.  There  is  nothing  in  the  committee's 
recommendallon  which  would  force  dis- 
closure of  transactions  of  this  sort  if  the 
securities  had  been  sold  prior  to  'report- 
ing day':  Januarv  1  of  the  preceding 
year.  My  amr-ndment.  on  the  other 
hand,  requires  disclosure  of  both  the 
source  and  amount  of  all  capital  i^ams 
realized  during  the  year  in  any  amount 
exceeding  $5,000.  by  ■  1 '  the  person  re- 
quired to  report;  '2'  by  his  spouse,  or  by 
him  and  his  spouse  jointly:  or  '3)  ani' 
strawman:  that  is,  any  person  acting  on 
b''half  or  pursuant  to  the  direction  of 
him  or  his  spouse  But  as  with  asset  dis- 
closure, matters  relatins?  to  real  propeity 
which  is  used  as  a  dwelling  occupied  by 
him  or  his  immediate  family  are  ex- 
empted. 

"4.  Income  disclosure :  There  is  no  pro- 
vision whatsoever  for  the  disclosure  of 
items  of  income  m  th  -  committee's  reso- 
lution. This  strike.^  me  as  a  most  grave. 
if  not  a  fatal,  defect,  particularly  if  it  is 
coupled  with  an  asset  disclosure  provi- 
sion which  would,  under  the  proposed 
n»  v  pay  scale,  ^-xempt  friim  the  dis- 
closure requirement  for  Senators'  assets 
worth  $15,000. 

"My  amendment  would  require  the 
disclosure  of  the  source  and  amount  of 
every  item  of  income  in  excess  of  $100 
received  during  the  preceding  calendar 
year  by  the  person  required  to  di.'^clo.se. 
his  .spouse,  or  by  him  and  his  spouse 
jointly.  It  expressly  includes  gifUs,  other 
than  gifts  received  from  a  spouse  or 
other  relative,  as  well  as  fees  or  honoraria 
received  for  preparing  any  speech  or  arti- 
cle, whether  in  cash  or  in  kind,  as  In  free 
travel,  subsistence,  or  entertainmen^ 
Income  is  given  the  broad  meaning  which 
It  has  under  section  61  of  the  InU'rnal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954. 

■■5.  Disclosure  of  association  with  pro- 
fessional firm:  The  committee  resolution 
goes  part  way  toward  meeting  the  prob- 


lem of  the  Senator  or  Senate  aid  who 
maintains  an  association  with  a  profes 
sional  firm  which  engages  in  practice  be- 
fore an  agency  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, by  requiring  disclosure  of  the  name 
and  address  of  the  firm  My  amend- 
ment carries  the  rule  to  tiie  logical  next 
step  by  requiring  disclosure  also  of  the 
name,  address,  and  principal  business 
of  any  client  of  ttie  tirm  for  whom  any 
services  involving  representation  before 
a  Government  agency  are  performed,  and 
a  brief  de.scription  of  the  services  per- 
formed, together  with  a  statement  of  the 
total  fees  which  were  charged  for  such 
services. 

"6  Disclosure  of  financial  condition 
and  activity  of  spouse  The  splendid 
cartoonist  Lichty.  in  his  Grin  and  Bear 
If  which  appeared  in  the  Washington 
Post  of  May  26,  1964.  depicted  an  address 
at  a  typical  Lichty  version  of  a  woman's 
club  meeting,  being  delivered  by  Mrs. 
the  Honorable  Senator  Snort — On  the 
Power  Behind  the  Throne.'  The  words 
m  rile  caption  v\ere  Mrs,  Snort's:  "The 
pres.>ures  oi  public  oflioe  are  indeed  ter- 
rific and  a  wife  must  do  all  slie  can  to 
help  •  •  •  such  as  letting  the  Senator 
put  all  his  investment's  in  my  name  ' 

"By  falling  to  make  any  provision  at 
all  for  the  possibility  of  evasion  by  this 
time-honored  technique — which  inci- 
dentally has  inheritance  tax  benefit.s  as 
well — the  committee  left  a  gaping  U>oi>- 
hole  which  renders  all  but  worthless  the 
other  provisions  of  Its  resolution.  My 
amendment  is  an  effort  U.)  sew  this  loop- 
hole shut. 

•7  Prohibition  of  joint  ventures  with 
lobbyists:  In  my  view  there  are  .some 
business  relationships  which  are  so  likely 
U>  be  corrupting,  or  at  least  Ui  raisr  rea- 
sonable if  unfounded  fears  of  corruption, 
that  they  should  be  prohibited  outright. 
Chief  amonu  these.  I  would  say,  Is  the 
engaging  in  business  ventures  for  profit 
with  [X'rsons  actively  engaged  in  lobby- 
ing, or  in  counseling  or  advisory  activ- 
ities relating  to  the  procurement  of  Gov- 
ernment  contract,s  These  actiuties 
would  be  prohibited  by  my  amendment. 
There  Is  no  comparable  provision  in  the 
committee  s  resolution. 

"8  Accepting  gifts  from  lobbyists  As 
I  ha\e  rioted,  the  committees  recom- 
mendatiiin  does  not  even  ccmtain  a  pro- 
vision requiring  the  di.sclosure  of  gifts 
My  amendment  diH\s  retiuire  the  dis- 
closure of  gifts  in  excess  of  $100  from 
persons  not  in  one  s  family.  But  In  addi- 
tion, it  would  seem  to  me  to  be  wholly 
salutary  tu  .set  a  limit  on  the  value  of  a 
gift  which  a  Senator  or  a  Senate  aid 
might  properly  receive  from  a  lobbyist 
My  amendment  sets  this  limit  at  a  most 
gmerous  $100.  which  should  surely  b«' 
sutliciently  high  tu  permit  the  expression 
of  a  b<.iuntlful.  if  not  .scandalous,  gener- 
osity on  the  part  of  persons  In  the  busi- 
ness of  influencing  the  pas.sat:e  of  legis- 
lation 

■9  Testimony  of  Members  of  the  Sen- 
ate before  committees  There  is  at  pres- 
ent an  unwholesome  cloudiness  in  the 
-Senate  rules  ab<mt  the  duty  of  Senators 
to  appear  and  testify  before  Senate  com- 
mittees acting  within  proi)«>r  luri.sdic- 
tional  b<:)unds  about  matters  reL'nrdintr 
which    they    have    {)ersonal    knowledge. 
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While  the  balance  of  opinion  seems  to  be 
that  no  such  enforcible  obligation  now 
exists,  It  seems  to  be  most  clear  that  It 
should  exist,  and  that  the  procedures  by 
winch  it  can  be  made  effective  should 
be  spelled  out  quite  plainly  in  the  Senate 
rules. 

'For  this  reason  my  amendment  con- 
tains a  new  Senate  rule  XLlII,  which 
would  authori/.e  any  duly  authorized 
committee  of  the  Senate  to  request  any 
Senator  to  comt*  before  it  and  give  any 
pertinent  testimony  wiiich  it  has  reason 
to  b^'lieve  he  can  uive  on  the  subject 
matter  under  investigation.  A  Senator 
receiving  such  a  request  would  be  re- 
quired tx->  appear  and  give  testimony,  un- 
less within  10  days  he  delivers  to  the 
chairman  of  the  committee  a  signed 
statement  to  the  effect  that  he  is  without 
knowledge  of  the  subject  matter  under 
investigation. 

"There  is  no  analogous  provision  in  the 
committee's  resolution. 

"10  Moonlmhtine  by  .Senate  officers 
and  full-time  employees:  The  facts  of 
the  Baker  case,  as  disclosed  in  the  rec- 
ord compiled  by  the  committee,  are  .such 
as  to  cast  grave  doubt  on  the  practice 
of  permitting  olTlcers  and  full-time  em- 
ployees of  the  Senate  to  serve  as  mana- 
gers or  proprietors  of  business  enter- 
pri.ses.  to  engage  in  a  regular  professional 
or  consulting  practice,  or  to  maintain  an 
association  with  a  professional  or  con- 
sulting firm  My  amendment  would 
create  a  new  Senate  rule  to  prohibit 
moonlighting  of  this  sort,  in  the  absence 
of  permission  obtained  by  special  leave 
of  the  Senate. 

"In  addition,  the  substitute  amend- 
ment which  I  propose  would  permit 
moonlighting  of  other  sorts  only  on  two 
conditions:  (li  that  the  activity  or  em- 
ployment Is  not  inconsistent  with  the 
conscientious  performance  of  the  officers' 
or  employees'  official  duties;  and  i2i  that 
express  permission  has  been  given  by  the 
Member  of  the  Senate  charged  with  the 
supervision  of  the  officer  or  employee. 
For  the  purposes  of  the  rule,  each  Sen- 
ator would  be  responsible  for  supervising 
his  own  staff;  chairmen  of  committees 
would  supervise  committee  staffs:  the 
majority  leader,  the  minority  leader,  and 
the  Vice  President  would  supervi.se  their 
own  employees:  and  the  President  pro 
tempore  of  the  Senate  would  be  charged 
with  the  supervision  of  outside  employ- 
ment en'-:aged  in  by  all  other  officers  and 
employees  of  the  Senate. 

"I  point  out  that  this  new  Senate  rule 
would  not  prohibit  various  types  of 
moonlightini;  by  Senate  officers  and  em- 
plovees  which  seem  to  me  wholly  In- 
offensive, such  as  givlni:  lectures  01 
w  ritlng  books  or  articles.  It  would,  how- 
ever, require  the  disclosure  of  these  ac- 
tivities to  the  responsible  Member  of  the 
Senate. 

"Even  if  there  had  been  no  Baker 
ca.se.  this  rule  would  stand  well  recom- 
mended by  the  Biblical  dictum  that  no 
man  shall  serve  two  masters.  But  In 
view  of  what  the  committee  has  brought 
to  light  al)out  Bobby  Baker's  extensive 
financial  operations.  I  believe  the  case 
in  favor  of  the  adoption  of  this  rule  ia 
conclusive.     Nevertheless    there    is    no 
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comparable  provision  In  the  committee's 
recommended  resolution." 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President.  I  think 
that  pretty  well  concludes  my  statement 
of  the  question. 

I  point  out  that  the  minority  views  of 
the  Senator  from  Nebraska  I  Mr.  CtniTis] 
include,  as  one  of  his  reasons,  which  is 
point  2,  that  the  committee  resolution 
offered  by  the  Senator  from  North  Caro- 
lina iMr.  Jord,an1  has  no  provisions  for 
enforcement,  nor  are  any  penalties  pro- 
vided. Our  proposal  does  have  provision 
for  enforcement  by  the  new  Select  Com- 
mittee on  Standards  and  Conduct,  and 
Lhat  committee  is  given  the  authority — 
indeed,  the  responsibility — to  recommend 
discipline  of  any  Senate  employee,  of- 
ficer, or  Senator  who  violates  the  provi- 
sions of  the  rule. 

The  third  reason  given  by  the  Senator 
from  Nebraska  is  that  no  penalty  is  pro- 
vided for  the  filing  of  false  reports.  I 
think  the  disciplinary  authority  given 
the  sekHTt  committee  adequately  takes 
care  of  that. 

The  fourth  reason  given  by  the  Sen- 
ator from  Nebraska  is  that  the  resolu- 
tion does  not  involve  income,  but  Is  re- 
stricted to  the  ownership  of  property. 
That  omission  is  taken  care  of  by  the 
Clark-Case  proposal. 

The  fifth  reason  given  is  that  such  a 
disclosure  of  propi'rty  owned  would  have 
to  include  spouses  and  trusts  to  be  ef- 
fective. Our  amendment  includes 
spouses.  OS  well  as  trusts  which  are  in- 
direct owners  of  assets. 

So  I  believe  a  majority  of  the  objec- 
tions raised  by  the  Senator  from  Ne- 
braska IMr.  Curtis]  to  the  committee 
disclosure  proposal  are  adequately  taken 
care  of  in  the  pending  amendment. 

I  shall  not  dwell  at  length  on  the  In- 
adequacies of  the  committee  proposal, 
bfcau.se  my  friends  on  the  other  side  of 
the  aisle  have  spent  the  past  3  or  4  hours 
in  part  doing  just  that.  I  regret  to  state 
that  I  believe  in  many  Instances  their 
criticism  is  justified. 

Generally  speaking,  it  Is  difficult  to 
justify  the  disclosure  provision  of  the 
committee  as  an  adequate  method  of  ob- 
tainiiiLT  that  disclosure  which  a  good 
many  of  us.  at  least,  believe  desirable. 

If  we  are  going  to  do  it,  let  us  do  it 
right.  Tliat  has  been  said  many  times 
on  the  floor.    I  agree  with  it. 

I  shall  W  irlad  to  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Case!  or  yield  the 
floor. 

Mr.  CASE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania  may  yield  to  me  so 
that  my  remarks,  which  will  not  be  too 
extensive,  will  come  in  the  preliminary 
.stages,  btfore  the  unanimous-consent 
agreement  takes  effect. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  under 
those  circumstances,  I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  CASE.  Mr.  President,  the  Idea  of 
requiring  public  officials  to  disclose  their 
private  interests  to  the  public  they  serve 
Is  finally  beginning  to  catch  on  in  Wash- 
Incton  if  for  no  other  reason  than  that 
the  outcry  throughout  the  country  at  the 
scandals  unearthed  by  the  Bobby  Baker 
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case  has  demanded  such  a  step.  But 
we  would  be  fooling  only  ourselves  if  we 
think  that  mere  lipservlce  to  the  general 
principle  of  disclosure  will  really  satisfy 
that  public  outcry  to  say  nothing  of  satis- 
fying the  need  to  put  our  house  in  order. 
The  good  name  of  the  Senate  and  that 
of  every  one  of  us  who  is  proud  to  be  a 
Member  of  this  great  body  will  not  be 
so  easily  restored.  Nothing  short  of  a 
truly  thoroughgoing  disclosure  rule  will 
help  to  wipe  away  the  stain  placed  on 
our  integrity  by  the  Bobby  Baker  case. 

As  a  longtime  sponsor  of  legislation  in 
this  area,  I  welcome  the  Rules  Commit- 
tee endorsement  of  the  principle  of  dis- 
closure, but  the  implementation  recom- 
mended by  Senate  Resolution  337  is  far 
too  limited  and  will  not  do  the  big  job 
that  is  required.  I  am  disappointed  that 
the  committee  did  not  see  fit  to  recom- 
mend my  own  disclosure  bill,  S.  1261.  first 
Introduced  in  1958.  and  now  cosponsored 
by  Senators  Neuberger.  Clark,  and  Hart. 
Passage  of  such  a  bill  would  provide  a 
imiform.  full  disclosure  requirement  as 
binding  legislation  affecting  all  Members 
of  Congress  as  well  as  top  executive 
o£Bcials. 

Mr.  President,  we  have  been  advised, 
informally,  by  the  Parliamentarian  that 
it  is  not  in  order  to  offer  a  legislative 
proposal  as  an  amendment  or  substitute 
for  the  pending  resolution,  which  Is  a 
simple  Senate  resolution.  I  should  like 
to  have  the  Chair  either  confirm  or 
change  that  opinion  for  the  Record. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  rules  that  it  is  not  in  order  to  add 
a  legislative  amendment  to  a  Senate 
resolution. 

Mr.  CASE.  I  thank  the  Chair.  I  ap- 
preciate the  Chair's  willingness  to  place 
that  ruling  on  the  record. 

In  accordance  with  the  advice,  and 
now  the  ruling  of  the  Chair  through  the 
Parliamentarian,  we  are  not  offering,  and 
will  not  attempt  to  offer,  our  legislative 
proposal. 

Fortunately,  however,  there  is  an  op- 
portunity now  to  strengthen  the  resolu- 
tion reported  by  the  Rules  Committee  by 
adopting  the  amendments  cosponsored 
by  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr. 
Clark],  himself  a  member  of  the  com- 
mittee, and  by  me,  and  now  by  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  York  [Mr.  Keating]. 
This  is  the  least  we  can  do  as  an  Interim 
measure  in  the  absence  of  more  complete 
legislation. 

I  would  think  that  this  amendment 
should  have  the  full  support  of  the  Rules 
Committee  and  of  the  Senate  itself.  How 
can  anyone  be  satisfied  with  Senate  Res- 
olution 337  as  it  now  stands  when  it 
would  not  even  have  uncovered  the  worst 
of  the  "gross  improprieties"  which  the 
Rules  Committee  in  its  report  concluded 
were  committed  by  Bobby  Baker?  Just 
to  name  a  few  of  these  left  untouched 
by  the  scope  of  Senate  Resolution  337. 
it  would  not  have  brought  to  light  the 
payment  made  to  Baker  with  respect  to 
the  construction  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia Stadium,  the  many  unsecured 
loans  given  him.  the  so-called  "finders 
fee"  paid  in  connection  with  the  sale  of 
Haitian  meat,  the  fees  he  demanded  for 
placing  vending  machines  or  the  valuable 
gifts  received  by  him. 


Whatever  may  be  said  for  the  com- 
mittee's resolution,  it  carmot  be  con- 
sidered the  corrective  action  the  com- 
mittee was  directed  by  the  Senate  to 
recommend  when  we  first  authorized  the 
investigation  of  Bobby  Baker's  activi- 
ties. In  this  area  at  least,  the  authoriz- 
ing resolution.  Senate  Resolution  212, 
was  quite  clear.  The  committee  was  di- 
rected by  this  resolution  to  make  an  in- 
vestigation for  the  purpose  of  ascertain- 
ing whether  "additional  laws,  rules,  or 
regulations  are  necessary"  to  prohibit  or 
restrict  any  improper  activities  found  by 
the  committee  by  its  investigation.  As 
has  been  so  well  brought  out  by  the  Sen- 
ator from  Delaware  and  by  the  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania,  we  do  not  prevent 
future  Bobby  Bakers  by  the  passage  of 
Senate  Resolution  337,  as  it  now  stands, 
unamended. 

The  weaknesses  of  Senate  Resolution 
337  are  many.  It  does  not  require  the 
reporting  of  loans,  gifts,  liabilities,  assets 
as  such,  and  many  types  of  financial 
transactions.  Furthermore,  even  as  far 
as  it  does  go,  by  setting  a  minimiun  below 
which  outside  financial  Interests  need 
not  be  reported.  Senate  Resolution  337 
would  actually  invite  avoidance  of  dis- 
closure. 

I  am  aware  that  there  are  those  who 
do  not  want  any  part  of  a  disclosure  re- 
quirement at  all.  The  argument  is  made 
that  such  a  rule  violates  a  person's  pri- 
vacy and  deprives  him  of  privileges  en- 
joyed by  others.  These  are  understand- 
able reactions  to  disclosure,  but  they  miss 
the  mark,  I  believe.  The  simple  fact  of 
the  matter  is  that  we  are  not  like  other 
people.  We  are  public  officials  occupying 
positions  of  trust  and  responsibility.  The 
people  we  serve  and  who  elect  us  to  our 
positions  expect  us  to  act  completely  in 
the  public  interest  and  operate  openly 
in  the  glare  of  the  public  spotlight.  Dis- 
closure does  not  prohibit  outside  interests 
and  private  transactions,  but  it  does  af- 
ford the  public  an  opportunity  to  judge 
us  with  respect  to  these  activities  so  that 
the  electors  can  be  satisfied  that  we  act 
impartially  and  objectively  in  our  pubUc 
duties.  Otherwise,  the  public  continues 
to  suspect  that  we  may  serve  hidden 
private  interests. 

If  anyone  doubts  the  existence  of  such 
widespread  suspicion,  he  need  only  con- 
sult the  many  letters  and  press  accounts 
which  have  come  into  my  oflfice  from  ail 
over  the  country  in  the  wake  of  the 
Bobby  Baker  case.  I  have  myself  placed 
in  the  Congressional  Record  almost  250 
editorials  testifying  to  the  public's  doubts 
and  suspicions. 

Furthermore,  if  these  arguments  about 
privacy  and  privileges  exist,  where  were 
they  when  this  body  passed  the  many 
public  laws  requiring  disclosure  by  var- 
ious private  groups  and  persons?  For  in- 
stance, in  enacting  the  Labor-Manage- 
ment Reporting  and  Disclosure  Act  of 
1959.  the  Landrum-Griffith  bill.  Congress 
set  up  a  whole  series  of  disclosure  re- 
quirements for  both  labor  union  officials 
and  management  people.  This  legisla- 
tion was  considered  both  reasonable  and 
necessary  to  protect  the  public  interest. 
Similarly,  when  Congress  passed  the  Se- 
curities Act  of  1933  it  specified  that  cer- 
tain  information    be    disclosed   to   the 
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public  as  a  basis  for  enlightened  invest- 
ment Judgment. 

Time  and  time  a^atn  we  have  demand- 
ed as  the  condition  for  confirmation  that 
executive  agency  appomtet's  make  a  full 
disclosure  of  their  business  interests  and 
private  holdings.  What  all  this  shows  is 
that  instead  of  losing  pnvileges  we  have 
put  ourselves  in  a  special  pnvilek^ed  class, 
immune  from  the  same  requiremei^ts  we 
demand  of  others  whose  duties  touch  the 
public  Interest.  We  must  put  an  end  to 
this  double  standard.  Now  is  the  time  to 
disprove  our  critics  who  say  that  we 
have  lost  the  integrity  and  2ood  standing 
appropriate  to  what  has  always  been 
considered  the  greatest  legislative  body 
In  the  world. 

The  suggestion  has  been  made  that 
since  the  Senate  adopted,  on  Friday,  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
Kentucky  [Mr.  Cooper],  we  do  not  need 
to  go  any  further  and  do  not  need  dis- 
closure legislation,  or  a  dlsclasure  rule. 

As  I  suggested  earlier  this  afternoon. 
I  am  very  happy  with  the  action  the 
Senate  took  on  Friday  I  give  credit  to 
the  Senator  from  Kentucky  for  conceiv- 
ing his  amendment  and  for  pushing  it. 
and  to  the  Senate  for  adopting  it.  That 
is  good. 

However,  the  select  committee  could 
very  well  sit  as  a  perfectly  innocuous 
appendage  of  this  body  unless  we  pro- 
vide it  with  the  means  with  which  it 
could  operate.  It  must  have  raw  mate- 
rials with  which  to  work.  It  must  have 
the  tools  with  which  to  do  its  Job.  It  is 
not  Intended  that  It  be  an  FBI  or  a  Ge- 
stapo. It  must  act  on  matters  that  come 
before  It  In  the  normal  course  of  events. 
The  only  way  In  which  it  can  be  effec- 
tive is  by  giving  it  what  it  needs  to  have. 
In  order  for  the  committee  to  operate 
effectively  and  do  the  Job  that  we  hope 
it  will  do  and  that  the  public  expects  it 
to  do  we  must  provide  what  it  needs; 
and  only  a  disclosure  requirement  will 
provide  It. 

Rather  than  eliminating  the  necessity 
for  a  disclosure  requirement,  the  special 
select  committee,  which  is  authorized 
under  the  resolution  adopted  last  Friday, 
emphasizes  the  need  for  this  retirement. 

I  hope  very  much  that  it  will  be  voted. 

I  ask  imanlmous  consent  to  Insert  In 
the  Record  at  this  point  two  editorials, 
one  published  In  the  New  Y^rk  Times  of 
yesterday.  Sunday.  July  26,  1964,  and  an- 
other published  In  the  Washington  Post 
of  July  27.  today. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorials 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

[From  the  New  York  Times.  July  26,  19641 
Code  or  Congress 

In  an  obvloua  response  to  the  widespread 
belief  that  congressional  ethics  are  not  all 
that  they  should  be.  the  Senate  has  voted 
to  establish  a  bipartisan  Investigating  com- 
mittee that  will  oversee  the  condict  of  Its 
Members.  This  may  be  a  useful  device,  but 
it  Is  clearly  Inadequate.  It  Is  unlikely  to  put 
a  stop  to  either  disquieting  suspicions  or 
actual  malpractices,  for  It  would  be  Inves- 
tigating matters  brought  to  Its  attention, 
which  la  like  locking  the  barn  door  after  the 
horse  has  been  stolen.  And  If  the  Baker 
Inquiry  by  the  Rules  Committee  Is  any  guide, 
it  could  end  up  whitewashing  the  barn  door. 


A  permanent  bl[nirtl*ivn  congreaalonal 
committee,  covering  the  House  as  well  as 
the  Senate,  might  help  to  tuke  ethics  out  of 
politics.  But  the  real  need  la  for  :i  strong 
and  clear  code  thut  rules  out  rnnnic's  of 
Interest  and  req'.llres  full  fluitnclal  dlst'Io- 
sure  for  Congreaemen  and  their  emplnyeea. 
Once  that  Is  done,  an  Investigating  commit- 
tee would  have  re.U  MgnUlcanre 

[FYom  the  Washington   (DC  i    Post. 

July  27.  1964] 

Senate   Watchduo 

TTie  Senates  uriexpe^jted  approval  of  a 
watchdog  committee  witliln  Its  own  ranks  is 
doubtless  related  to  the  fact  that  one-Uilrd 
of  Its  membership  will  scKin  be  facing  the 
electorate  Voters  have  been  much  con- 
cerned about  the  Bobby  Buker  scandal  and 
alleged  cuntUcts  of  Interest  on  the  part  of 
some  ;egisl.it<:)rs  Apparently  many  of  them 
have  let  their  Senators  know  about  It  In 
any  event,  a  sl/able  majority  put  the  usual 
ap.ithy  aside  and  chose  the  stronger  of  two 
proposals  designed  to  restrain  unethical 
conduct 

Senator  Jordan  had  sought  enlarged  In- 
vestigative powers  for  his  Rules  Committee, 
which  conducted  the  Bobby  Baker  Inquiry. 
Instead,  the  Senate  followed  the  advice  of 
Senator  John  Sherman  L'O'  per  and  created 
a  new  Select  Committee  on  Stand. irds  and 
Conduct  which  will  consist  of  thret-  Uemn- 
cratlc  and  three  Republican  members.  Its 
duty  win  be  to  investigate  alleged  vlolathm.s 
of  law  and  of  the  Senate  rules  and  alleged 
"improper  conduct  which  may  reflect  on 
the  Senate  "  By  a  vote  of  four  of  Its  six 
.iiemb'^rs.  the  committee  may  recommend 
disciplinary  action  or  report  suspected  vio- 
lations  of    law    to   Federal    or   State   officials. 

If  able  and  high-minded  Members  are 
appointed  to  the  committee,  it  could  be- 
come a  sort  of  brtxxllng  conscience  of  the 
Senate  It  Is  fashioned  after  the  select 
Committee  which  brought  about  the  censure 
of  Senator  McCarthy  Of  course,  the  mere 
creation  of  a  special  committee  Is  no  guar- 
antee that  hls^h  ethical  slandiU^ds  will  be 
adhered  to  or  enforced,  but  It  Is  an  en- 
CDuragln?  step  In  the  right  direction  Tixlay 
the  Senate  will  be  closely  uatched  Ui  see 
If  It  will  follow  up  this  coup  by  the  adoption 
of  a  strong  disclosure  resolution. 

Some  feeling  has  been  expressed  that,  with 
Its  new  self-jxillclng  unit,  the  Senate  will 
not  need  to  require  Its  Members  to  dlsc!r)se 
private  holdings  and  associations  that  might 
lead  to  conflicts  of  Interest  On  the  con- 
trary a  strong  disclosure  requirement  will 
ht;  necessary.  In  our  opinion,  to  enable  the 
co.Timlttee  to  perform  Us  function.  To  back 
away  from  the  disclosure  resolution  sched- 
uled for  a  vote  today  would  create  the  Im- 
pression, as  Senator  Ci.ark  noted,  of  sweep- 
ing the  whole  matter  under  the  rug  The 
consistent  course  would  be  to  pass  the  Rules 
Committee's  disclosure  resolution  after 
strengthening  it  as  n'uch  as  the  Setiato 
strengthened  the  Investigations  resolutlori  on 
Friday. 

Mr  CASE  Mr.  P.-rsldent,  in  conclu- 
.sion.  much  as  I  respect  the  work  which 
has  been  done  over  tiie  months  and  years 
by  the  Senator  from  Delaware  [Mr  Wil- 
liams 1.  and  as  closely  as  I  should  like  to 
consider  myself  associated  with  him  in 
achieving  his  objective  to  keep  corrup- 
tion out  of  Government,  both  In  that  part 
of  the  Governm<^nt  in  which  the  Senate 
operates,  and  i.n  Government  in  i,'eneral. 
I  stronirly  feel  hl.s  proposal,  for  which  our 
amendment,  now  pendlnt;.  Is  a  substitute, 
would  not  do  the  job. 

It  seems  quite  clear  that  di.<?closure  only 
to  a  committee  of  the  .Srnate  will  not  sat- 
isfy what  the  public  wants,  will  not  sat- 
isfy what  the  press  wants,  will  not  satisfy 


what  the  press  and  the  public  need  to 
have,  in  order  to  make  Judgment  on  a 
continuing  basis,  day  in  and  day  out.  of 
the  adequacy  of  the  standards  whlch'we 
are  applying  in  our  conduct  of  the  public 
buslne.ss 

It  has  been  very  clearly  shown  over  the 
years  that  the  .Senate  will  not  police  it- 
self. Only  twice  in  the  last  hundred 
years  has  any  di-sciplinary  action  what- 
I'ver  b<'en  taken  by  the  Senate  in  regard 
to  any  of  its  Members.  It  took  such  ac- 
tion only  twice,  unless  we  include  the 
consideration  of  contested  elections. 
.Apart  from  contested  elections,  only 
twice  In  100  years — that  Is  as  far  as  I 
liave  been  able  to  go  in  my  search  on  thia 
re.solution — has  any  di-sciplinary  action 
been  taken  by  the  Senate.  In  both  cases 
the  action  was  almost  nothing  more  than 
a  slap  on  the  wrist. 

The  appointment  of  the  select  commit- 
tee does  not  eliminate  the  need  for  a  dis- 
closure resolution.  The  kind  of  disclo- 
sure measure  which  the  Senator  from 
Delaware  has  offered  is  not  adequate. 
The  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Delaware  would  require  the  income  tax 
return  to  be  made  available  Immediately 
to  the  .select  committee.  It  would  be  up 
to  the  select  committee  to  decide  wheth- 
er improper  conduct  had  occurred,  and 
then  to  say  what  action  was  to  be  taken, 
including  the  possibility.  I  gather,  of  dls- 
clo.sure  of  the  facts  set  forth  in  the  In- 
come tax  return. 

Mr.  SCOTT  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  CASE.     I  am  happy  to  yield. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Wh^t  concerns  me  is 
the  reference  to  the  inclusion  of  income 
tax  returns.  I  acree  with  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  New  Jersey  that 
the  adoption  of  the  Cooper  amendment 
should  not  cau.se  us  to  be  any  less  dlll- 
Lient  or  zealous  In  securing  a  proper  pro- 
vision for  disclosure.  There  is  a  differ- 
ence of  opinion  between  the  Jordan  reso- 
lution and  the  Clark  amendment.  The 
Clark  amendment  has  very  much  to 
commend  it.  In  some  areas  it  seema 
perhaps  to  go  beyond  the  scope  of  valid 
dLsclosure,  but,  on  balance,  it  seems  to 
be  the  better  of  the  two. 

If  Senators  are  to  be  the  only  persona 
m  the  United  States  to  have  to  file  their 
income  tax  returns,  for  inspection  by 
other  people,  will  not  that  happen  which 
has  already  happened  in  the  Committee 
on  Rules  and  Administration,  and  what 
could  possibly  happen  many  times  again, 
namely,  that  when  the  income  tax  re- 
turns were  filed  with  the  Rules  Com- 
mittoo,  they  would  be  open  to  the  mem- 
bers of  the  committee,  open  to  the  staff 
members,  and  open  for  possible  dlsclo- 
.surc  to  the  press  and  columnists''  There- 
by the  returns  would  be  open  to  every 
improper  conclusion  that  could  possibly 
be  drawn  by  reason  of  the  ownership  of 
one  share  of  stock  In  some  company 
which  happened  to  be  In  disfavor  at  the 
moment  with  some  columnists.  It  seems 
to  me  that  there  is  considerable  oppor- 
tunity for  blackmail,  and  for  the  im- 
proper spreading  of  Information.  I  have 
no  objection  to  a  requirement  that  un- 
der proper  circumstances  everj'one's  In- 
come tax  return  be  made  available  at  the 
court  house  or  at  the  Internal  Revenue 


^e.    That  was  rejected  as  unworkable 
gnd  as  having  any  number  of  faults. 

Does  the  Senator  share  my  concern 
»ith  regard  to  treating  Senators'  Income 
t»x  returns  differently  from  all  other 
income  tax  returns,  and  opening  up  such 
returns  to  the  possibility  of  everybody 
hftv-lng  an  opportunity  to  play  a  political 
game  with  them  or  perhaps  subvert  the 
returns  for  a  purpose  for  which  the  filing 
of  them  was  not  indicated? 

Mr.  CASE.  In  answer  to  the  question 
of  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania,  I 
should  say  that  we  in  the  Senate  and 
people  In  Government  generally,  hold- 
ing positions  of  trust,  including  the  Sen- 
ate as  an  institution,  have  a  reason  to 
disclose  personal  information  that  does 
not  exist  in  the  case  of  the  ordinary 
private  citizen.  Whether  or  not  that  In- 
formation should  take  the  form  of  the 
filing  of  Income  tax  returns  Is  a  question 
of  judgment  It  is  a  convenient  way. 
The  view  of  the  Senator  from  Delaware 
Is  that  the  Income  tax  return  is  very 
likely  to  be  as  accurate  as  anj^thing  can 
be,  because  of  the  ordinary  fear  that 
people  have  of  telling  lies  under  what  is 
the  equivalent  of  an  oath  to  the  Income 
tax  collector.  So  there  is  something  to 
be  said  for  the  use  of  the  Income  tax  re- 
turn, or  a  copy  of  It,  for  defining  the  in- 
formation that  we  should  make  public. 

Nevertheless,  the  Information  ought  to 
be  made  public  at  once,  and  In  the  case 
of  everybody,  and  not  be  put  in  the  hands 
of  everybody,  where  it  can  be.  In  favored 
cases,  kept  secret,  and  in  the  case  of 
somebody  against  whom  people  in  a  posi- 
tion of  authority,  whether  clerks  or 
what  not.  subject  to  Improper  Influences, 
who  wanted  to  "get"  someone,  made  a 
means  for  blackmail  or  reprisal,  or  any- 
thing of  that  sort.  Let  us  have  disclosure 
at  once,  open  to  the  whole  world. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  I  suggest  to  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  New  Jersey  that 
I  have  no  objection  to  the  disclosure  of 
assets.  I  believe  I  was  one  of  the  first 
Senators  to  make  disclosure  of  assets.  I 
believe  that  22  Senators  have  now  done 
so.  If  there  were  a  rule  requiring  fur- 
ther disclosure  of  assets,  mine  are  not  so 
formidable  or  so  portentous  that  I  would 
have  any  objection  to  releasing  them. 

I  would  have  objection  to  handing  my 
private  income  tax  return  over  to  some 
snooper  or  other,  to  be  released  and  dis- 
torted the  day  before  election  day,  for 
example,  at  a  time  when  it  would  be  en- 
tirely impossible  for  me  to  answer  the 
kind  of  charge  that  might  be  made.  I 
^  give  the  Senator  an  illustration. 

I  own  one  share  of  stock  In  something 
blown  as  City  Tavern  Association.  That 
happens  to  be  a  club  In  Georgetown,  on 
M  Street,  much  like  the  Sulgrave  Club, 
I  Rather,  which  has  about  the  same 
status  as  other  clubs.  But  It  rejoices  In 
the  Utle  of  City  Tavern  Club. 

If  someone  wished  to  make  capital  of 
that  a  day  or  two  before  election  day,  he 
»uld  say  that  I  own  stock  in  a  barroom 
^  saloon.  I  might  pet  the  saloon  vote 
ttd  barroom  vote,  but  I  am  not  sure  that 
*ould  overcome  the  temperance  vote  or 
*e  vote  of  people  who  might  think  I  had 
'*en  engaped  in  something  Improper 
Bierely  because  I  owned  one  share  of 
''ock  In  one  of  Washington's  many  clubs. 


It  is  not  a  revenue-producing  organiza- 
tion. 

Mr.  CASE.  I  am  sure  it  would  not 
come  under  any  disclosure  requirement 
that  I  know  of,  because  I  doubt  whether 
the  debenture  the  Senator  holds  is  worth 
anything. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  I  would  not  want  to  say 
that:  the  club  is  in  good  shape. 

Mr.  CASE.  I  understand  the  point 
entirely.  I  agree  completely.  This 
should  be  an  absolute  requirement.  It 
Is  proper  and  appropriate.  It  should 
apply  equally  to  all.  It  should  not  be 
done  in  such  a  way  that  the  information 
could  be  used  for  improper  purposes. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  As  has  been  done,  in  my 
observation,  in  Washington. 

Mr.  CASE.  The  Senator  is  opposed 
to  disclosure  and  to  permitting  disclosure 
in  an  improper,  unfair  way. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  For  purposes  of  black- 
mail, be  it  political  or  otherwise. 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  New  Jersey  yield? 

Mr.  CASE.  I  yield  to  the  Senator  from 
New  York. 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  Of  the  two  versions  of 
reporting  financial  holdings,  I  prefer  the 
version  of  the  Senator  from  Pennsyl- 
vania [Mr.  Clark]  and  the  Senator  from 
New  Jersey  [Mr.  Case],  and  I  shall  vote 
to  support  It. 

I  believe  there  Is  a  grave  problem,  and 
I  think  the  Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr. 
DiRKSEN]  has  perceived  it  clearly — 
namely,  the  atmosphere  of  fabricating 
accusations  against  ourselves  by  being 
overly  conscious  of  what  we  should  and 
should  not  disclose. 

As  to  the  standard  of  a  $100  gift,  a  gift 
may  be  worth  $105  or  $85,  depending  on 
what  it  is  for.  The  whole  question  of 
real  and  personal  friendships  is  involved. 
Many  friends  give  me  gifts,  but  I  give 
them  gifts  which  are  worth  at  least  as 
much,  if  not  more.  We  are  placed  in  an 
odd  light. 

We  are  elected  officials.  We  are  high 
officials  of  the  Government.  We  are 
dealing  with  reality,  not  theory.  The 
Senator  from  New  Jersey  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  Pennsylvania  have  offered  us 
the  very  highest  standard  conceivable — 
to  some  extent,  even  impracticable; 
nonetheless.  It  is  a  high  standard.  In 
view  of  the  fact  that  the  country  looks 
to  us  to  set  a  very  high  standard,  we 
ought  to  start  with  that.  Then  if  it  is 
found  to  be  Impracticable,  there  will  be 
a  much  better  climate  for  making  the 
standard  more  practicable  than  If  we 
started  with  very  little,  indicating  that 
we  were  rather  grudgingly  entering  into 
this  field. 

So,  although  I  have  some  serious 
reservations  upon  the  gift  standard  and 
the  matter  of  tax  returns,  since  there  is 
a  good  deal  of  Information  that  might  be 
mischievously  used,  on  balance  I  believe, 
as  I  have  voluntarily  disclosed  and  my 
colleague  from  New  York  [Mr.  Keating  1 
has  voluntarily  disclosed,  we  would 
rather  help  In  setting  the  fashion  of  dis- 
closure In  accordance  with  the  princi- 
ples followed  by  the  New  York  Legisla- 
ture which,  as  I  have  said,  I  had  experi- 
ence In  putting  Into  effect. 

I  shall  support  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  and  the  Sen- 


ator from  New  Jersey  on  the  groimd 
that,  since  we  are  acting  in  response  to 
to  a  real  need,  we  had  better  do  the  maxi- 
mum, as  this  is  self-regulation,  and  then 
reduce  it  if  it  is  found  to  be  imprac- 
ticable, rather  than  the  other  way 
around. 

On  that  ground,  I  shall  support  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Penn- 
sylvania and  the  Senator  from  New 
Jersey. 

Mr.  CASE.  I  thank  the  Senator  from 
New  York.  I  appreciate  his  support  and 
the  support  of  the  Junior  Senator  from 
New  York.  They  are  leaders  in  this 
field. 

I  now  yield  to  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  New  York. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  I  com- 
mend the  distinguished  Senator  from 
New  Jersey  for  the  forceful  presentation 
he  has  made  in  behalf  of  this  amend- 
ment. As  he  knows,  I  have  sponsored 
alternative  proposals  in  this  field.  But  I 
do  not  want  to  see  this  debate  turned 
into  confusion  with  questions  relating 
to  pride  of  authorship.  I  say  that  for 
the  reason  that  I  have  joined  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  the  amendment  offered  by  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Pennsyl- 
vania and  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  New  Jersey,  which,  It  seems  to  me, 
is  an  improvement  upon  the  one  offered 
by  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Dela- 
ware [Mr.  Williams].  However,  if  this 
amendment  does  not  prevail.  I  shall  sup- 
port the  amendment  offered  by  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Delaware. 

The  adoption  of  the  Cooper  amend- 
ment on  Friday  and  the  establishment 
of  a  Select  Committee  on  Standards  and 
Conduct  was,  I  hope,  a  decisive  acknowl- 
edgment that  we  intend  to  come  to  grips 
with  the  problem  presented  by  legislative 
conflicts.  As  a  result  of  Friday's  action, 
we  shall  now  have  a  bipartisan  commit- 
tee charged  with  the  responsibility  of 
investigating  violations  of  rules  relating 
to  the  conduct  of  Members,  officers,  and 
employees. 

Our  task  today  is  the  adoption  of  such 
rules  as  will  enable  this  committee  to 
^perform  its  function. 

The  Bobby  Baker  case  proves  beyond 
any  reasonable  doubt  that  the  existing 
procedures  of  the  Senate  are  inadequate 
to  prevent  an  employee  of  the  Senate 
from  using  his  official  position  for  per- 
sonal gain.  Revelation  of  his  activities 
has  planted  the  seeds  of  doubt  in  the 
mind  of  the  public  concerning  the 
responsibility  and  performance  of  every 
Member,  officer,  and  employee  of  the 
Senate. 

The  Senate  was  caught  napping  In  this 
case,  and  our  objective  is  to  make  certain 
that  we  are  not  caught  napping  again. 
It  is  our  responsibility  to  devise  laws 
adequate  to  cope  with  such  incidents.  If 
we  succeed  in  this  task,  we  shall  be  mak- 
ing a  lasting  contribution  to  good  gov- 
ernment, one  which  will  have  value  long 
after  the  events  of  the  Baker  case  have 
faded  away. 

For  far  too  long  we  in  the  legislative 
branch  have  embraced  a  double  standard 
of  conduct — one  standard  for  others,  an- 
other for  ourselves.  A  few  years  ago  we 
passed  legislation  Imposing  a  more  effec- 
tive code  of  ethics  upon  the  executive 
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branch.  But  we  have  failed  to  consider 
conflict  of  Interest  legislation  for  our- 
selves. 

It  would  be  desirable  to  have  leuislation 
enacted  which  would  be  applicable  to 
both  the  Senate  and  thf  Hou.se,  but  be- 
cause it  Is  too  late  to  )j;et  action  in  the 
other  body  it  is  imperative  that  we  go 
ahead  and  set  our  own  house  in  order 
I  know  that  most  members,  employees, 
and  oflBcers  of  the  Senate  are  conscien- 
tious, dedicated  public  .servants.  But  a 
few  bad  cases  cause  immense  damage  to 
the  Senate  and  the  entire  legislative  in- 
stitution. Our  objective  is  to  build  up, 
not  weaken  public  confidence  m  this 
body.  I  am  convinced  that  this  can  be 
done  If  we  demonstrate  a  wiilin.iiness  to 
adopt  meaningful  conflict  of  interest 
legislation. 

We  in  the  Senate  have  dragged  our  feet 
too  long  in  adopt  mi,'  legislation  reaffirm- 
ing the  principle  that  public  service  is 
a  public  trust.  No  longer  can  we  simply 
state  that  one's  abuse  of  office  con.<t;- 
tutes  an  impropriety  or  poor  judgment 
but  no  violation  of  established  standards 
of  conduct. 

The  resolution  of  the  Rules  Committee, 
while  responsive  to  the  problem,  does  not 
provide  the  legislation  which  is  needed 
Annual  disclosure  of  investments  which 
exceed  one-half  of  ones  Senate  salar>- 
does  not  serve  any  meaningful  purpose. 
There  is  no  requirement  for  listing  the 
amount  invested  and  thus  no  showing  of 
increase  in  investments  from  year  to 
year.  There  is  no  requirement,  what- 
.soever,  that  one  disclo.se  the  amount  of 
outside  income  received  and  this,  in  my 
judgment,  is  the  heart  of  an  effective 
disclosure  provision.  It  is  hitihly  doubt- 
ful that  such  a  di.sclosure  requiremfiu 
would  have  alerted  the  Senate  to  the  im- 
proprieties of  Bobby  Baker. 

In  our  laws  relating  to  the  Securitv 
and  Elxchange  Commbsioti.  we  have  re- 
quired full  disclosure  of  information  re- 
lating to  a  public  issue  in  order  to  protect 
the  investor.  The  Securities  and  E.x- 
change  Act  of  1934  requires  that  insiders 
submit  Information  relating  to  financial 
transactions  in  order  to  prevent  those 
close  to  the  policy  mechanism  from  in- 
fluencing policy  because  of  private  Inter- 
est. So,  too,  here  we  should  insist  uix^n 
full  disclosure  of  the  assets  and  outside 
income  of  members,  oJficers,  and  em- 
ployees to  avoid  and  exiwse  instances  of 
divided  loyalty.  Effective  disclosure  will 
reveal  the  economic  interests  of  members 
who  are  voting  on  legislation  and 
whether  we  are  devoting  full  time  to  our 
tiisks.  Surely,  this  is  information  to 
which  the  voter  is  entitled  before  passing 
judgment  upon  us  at  the  polls. 

In  my  Judgment,  it  would  be  more  ef- 
fective to  require  each  member,  officer, 
and  employee  to  submit  a  sworn  affidavit 
each  year  that  he  has  not  entraced  in  any 
conflict  of  interest,  than  to  simply  require 
one  to  list  those  assets  which  exceed  one- 
half  of  his  salary. 

This  substitute  amendment  is  more 
far  reaching  and  specific  in  its  disclosure 
requirement.  It  will  Insure  that  the 
facts  with  regard  to  potential  conflicts 
of  Interest  are  made  available  to  the 
public.  It  provides  us  wi'h  rules  which 
are  responsive  to  the  need  for  an  effective 


code  of  ethics  for  the  Senate  and,  despite 
reservations  with  regard  to  some  of  its 
details,  I  am  pleased  to  join  as  a  co- 
sponsor. 

Mr.  President.  I  hope  that  today  we 
will  disabuse  ourselves  of  the  notion  that 
the  public  is  willing  to  let  us  toddle  along 
from  one  set  of  improprieties  to  another. 
They  insist  that  we  take  action  to  insure 
the  highest  caliber  of  performance  on  the 
part  of  those  connected  with  the  Senate 
and  the  entire  legislative  branch.  It  is 
important  that  we  repudiate  the  impres- 
sion that  we  are  following  a  double 
standard  by  adopting  conflict  legislation 
applicable  to  ourselves  and  our  em- 
ployees. It  IS  the  most  effective  step  we 
can  take  to  restore  lagging  public 
confidence 

Mr.  CASE.  Mr.  President,  I  appreci- 
ate very  much  the  support  we  are  re- 
ceiving from  the  two  Senators  from  New 
York. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and 
nays  on  the  Clark-Case  amendment. 
The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 
Mr.  CASE.  Mr.  President.  I  have  no 
further  presentation  to  make  I  under- 
stand that  the  Senator  from  Montana 
wishes  me  to  yield  to  him  briefly,  I  have 
finished  my  pre.senU\tion.  and  I  yield  the 

tiiJOV 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  informs  the  Senate  that  the  unani- 
mous-consent ai;reement  is  now  in  eticct, 
and  that  all  debate  is  limited. 
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COMMITTEE      MEETINGS      DURING 

SENATE       SESSION        TOMORIiOW 

AND    THE    KEMALNDER    OF    THIS 

WEEK 

Mr.  M.'XNSFIELD  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  proceed  for 
.30  .seconds  under  the  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  <Mr.  Nel- 
son m  the  chair  I.  The  Senator  from 
Montana  is  reco^ni/ed  for  30  seconds. 

Mr.  M.\NSFIFI  I)  Mr.  President.  I 
tusk  unan.iu  -  .  .  :..<  iit  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  Forei'-;n  Relations  may  be  per- 
mitted to  meet  during  the  session  of  the 
Senate  tomorrow. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
also  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
.Appropriations  Committee  may  be  per- 
mitted to  meet  during  the  sessions  of  tiie 
St'nate  for  the  remainder  of  this  week. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  ;s  so  ordered. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President.  I  sug- 
gest the  absf^nc-  of  a  quorum,  and  ask 
that  the  time  therefor  be  not  charged  to 
either  side. 

The  PRP:SIDING  OFFICER  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered;  and  the  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll,  and 

the  following  Senators  answered  to  their 

names: 

(No    489  Leg  1 

Aiken  Burdlck  Cotton 

A.:rjtt  Byrd.  Va  Curtla 

Bartlett  Byrd.  W.  Va.        D.rksen 

Bayh  Cannon  Dodd 

Bfi.:  Cnrlson  I>iiTitnick 

lier.nett  Caae  DoiiRla.-* 

lilhle  Church  Edmiidson 

Bug,'3  Clark  Eliei.diT 

Brewster  Cooper  Ervtn 


Long,  Mo. 
Long,  La. 

Magnu.'-on 

Mansfield 

McCarthy 

McC'lellan 

McOee 

McUuvern 

Mrli.tyre 

MiNamara 

Metcaif 

Monron.ey 

Morse 

Moss 

Mundt 

Mu.sk  le 

Nelson 

Neuberger 

Pa.store 

Fell 

Frouty 


July  27 

Proxmlre 

Randolph 

KlbicoJT 

Robertson 

Russell 

Sa.  ions  tall 

iScott 

Sln:pson 

Smather» 

Smith 

Sparkman 
Btennis 
SymlnRton 
Talmadge 
Thurmond 
W'Kl.anis.  N.J. 
Wi:ilam.s,  Del. 
Yarbo  rough 
Youi.g.  N  Dak. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.     A  quo- 
rum Ls  present. 


DISCLOSURE  OF  FINANCIAL  INTER- 
EST AND  ENUMERATION  OF  CER- 
TAIN  PROHIBITED  ACTIVITIES. 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  resolution  uS.  Res.  337'  to  provide 
di.sclosure  of  linancial  interest  and  to 
enumerate  certain  prohibited  activities. 
Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  after 
today  the  Senate  will  never  be  able  to 
complain  tliat  il  has  no  diversity.  For, 
pendint;  pM.sently  at  the  desk  is  the  com- 
mittee Resolution  337.  Pendiru'  at  the 
desk  aLso  is  an  amendment  to  Resolution 
337,  oll'ered  by  the  disiingui.shed  Senator 
from  Delaware  1  Mr.  Williams!.  Pend- 
ing al-so  at  the  desk  is  a  substitute  of- 
fered by  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Penn.sylvania  (Mr.  Clark)  and  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  New  Jersey 
I  Mr.  Case  I ,  for  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Delaware. 

At  the  outset,  let  me  say  that  in  my 
considered  jud.mnent,  all  of  them  should 
be  defeated.  And  at  the  appropriate 
time,  after  two  record  votes — and  I  shall 
not  detain  Senators  long— I  propose  to 
offer  a  motion  to  recommit  Senate  Reso- 
lution 337  with  instructions  to  report  it 
back,  and  m  lieu  thereof,  to  introduce  an 
overall  joint  resolution  to  provide  for  a 
national  commission  to  investi'.:ate,  not 
merely  the  Senate,  but  the  Hou.se  of 
Representatives,  the  executive  branch 
and  the  judicial  branch  and  after  suit- 
able investigation  to  make  recommenda- 
tions with  respect  to  ethics  and  standards 
of  conduct.  All  three  of  the  resolutions 
on  the  desk  deal  exclusively  with  the 
U.S.  Senate. 

The  Senate  would  be  the  whippintr  boy. 
and  I  do  not  propose  to  permit  it  to  be 
the  whipping  boy.  I  believe  that  we 
have  demeaned  ourselves  long  enough, 
all  over  one  fallen  ani-el:  and  I  think  it 
IS  about  time  to  stop. 

The  Clark-Case  propo.sal  would  co  a 
long  wav.  It  is  entitled  •'Disclosure  of 
Financial  Interest."  If  the  proposal 
were  adopted.  Senators  would  be  re- 
quired U.-)  file  a  statement  with  the  St^- 
retarv  of  the  Senate  showing  the  mar- 
ket value  of  each  a.sset  having  a  fair 
market  value  of  .?5.000  or  more.  But 
Senators  would  have  to  qo  further.  If 
a  Senator's  spou.se  had  an  a.s.set,  the  Sen- 
ator would  be  required  to  file  for  her, 
too.  After  all.  what  business  is  it  of  the 
Senate  whether  mv  wife  has  a  few  shares 
of  stocks  and  bonds?  She  Is  not  serving 
as  a  public  official,  but  she  is  included  in 
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the  Clark-Case  proposal.  Senators 
would  file  the  amount  of  each  liability 
owed  in  excess  of  $5,000.  Senators  would 
flle  the  total  amount  of  all  capital  gains 
realized  in  excess  of  $5,000.  and  the 
spouse  of  each  Senator  would  be  includ- 
ed A  Senator  must  flle  the  source  and 
amount  of  each  item  of  income  and  each 
Item  of  reimbursement  for  expenditure, 
each  pift.  the  ai^gregate  of  gifts  from  one 
source,  and  also  those  that  come  to  a 
Senator's  spou.se.  if  the  amount  exceeds 

$100. 

Suppose  my  law  partner  desires  to  give 
me  a  set  of  traveling  baps  that  cost  $100 
or  more.  I  would  have  to  file  a  report 
on  it.  Is  that  tlie  business  of  the  Sen- 
ate I  would  like  to  know?  Suppose  a 
Senator  should  do  a  good  turn  for  his 
neighbor  which  would  involve  no  influ- 
ence upon  public  questions.  That  Sen- 
ator must  file  a  report.  And  if  the  gift 
.<;houId  come  to  his  spouse,  a  report  must 
be  fiU'd  on  that.  too. 

Then,  of  course,  if  a  Senator  should 
receive  a  fee  or  an  honorarium,  he  would 
be  required  to  file  a  report  on  that.  If 
he  should  co  to  a  convention,  he  must  file 
a  report  on  the  value  of  the  subsistence, 
if  a  Senator  is  given  a  couple  of  meals. 
travel  expenses,  other  facilities,  and  so 
forth. 

A  Senator  would  have  to  file  the  name 
and  address  of  any  professional  firm 
which  engages  in  Federal  practice  in 
which  he  may  have  some  identity,  and  he 
must  tile  a  report  if  he  has  an  interest 
m  any  "business  or  financial  entity  or 
enterprise  with  which  he  was  associated 
at  any  time  during  the  calendar  year." 

Mr.  President.  I  am  reading  from  the 
Clark  proposal  cosponsored  by  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Case].  If 
a  Senator  has  a  security,  he  must  in- 
clude a  description  of  the  security  and 
the  name  of  the  issuer  thereof.  Then,  of 
course,  in  the  case  of  a  liability,  a  Sen- 
ator must  file  the  name  of  every  creditor 
and  his  address. 

That  is  great  business.  We  are  going 
to  become  a  group  of  bookkeepers.  We 
shall  not  have  time  for  much  else  before 
we  are  through. 

Then  there  is  the  following  item: 

The  majority  loader  shall  be  charged  with 
ihe  supervision  of  each  officer  and  employee 
of  the  majority. 

He  would  become  responsible.    Then — 

T\\e  m.norlty  Ic.idcr  shall  be  charged  with 
Uie  supervision  of  each  officer  and  employee 

of  the  mlnnrliy. 

How  would  I  keep  track  of  it?  But 
the  propo.sal  states  that  it  would  be  my 
responsibility  and  the  responsibility  of 
the  Senator  from  Montana  [Mr.  Mans- 
nELDl.  That  is  the  Clark-Case  proposal 
on  which  the  Senate  will  vote  first.  The 
proposal  ought  to  be  voted  down  by  an 
overwhelming  majority.  Then  Senators 
»1!1  have  an  opportunity  to  vote  on  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Delaware  [Mr.  Williams!. 
What  would  It  do?  We  set  up  a  select 
committee  consisting  of  three  Democrats 
and  three  Republicans.  They  would 
have  a  great  deal  of  authority  and  power. 
Of  course,  if  there  are  allegations  of  im- 
proprieties— malfeasance,  misfeasance, 
nonfeasance,  or  any  other  kind  of  fea- 


sance— a  report  is  filed  with  the  select 
committee.  That  is  a  beautiful  way  of 
bypassing  the  Committee  on  Rules  and 
Administration.  But  that  is  what  the 
proposal  states,  and  it  covers  only  the 
Senate.  There  are  3,100  Senators  and 
employees,  but  only  450  would  be  covered 
under  these  proposals  because  of  the 
$10,000  cutoff. 

What  would  the  Williams  proposal  re- 
quire? A  Senator  would  be  required  to 
file  a  statement  of  his  assets,  including 
those  of  his  spouse.  He  would  also  file 
his  income  tax  return.  It  has  required  a 
charge  account  at  Tiffany's,  a  charge  of 
dynamite,  a  charge  d'affaires,  and  the 
President  of  the  United  States  to  get  a 
look  at  an  income  tax  blank^yet  they 
would  make  it  easy.  Under  the  proposal. 
a  Senator  would  do  the  filing.  See  how 
simple  that  is.  Decorate  the  desk  and 
flle  an  income  tax  blank  with  the  select 
committee.  It  requires  no  consent  on  the 
part  of  the  individual  who  may  have 
rendered  his  income  tax  statement. 
Then  there  is  the  investigation.  There 
is  a  report  to  the  Senate  on  impropri- 
eties, if  such  should  exist.  If  there  is  a 
violation,  it  is  reported  to  the  Attorney 
General.  All  of  that  procedure  would  be 
within  the  discretion  of  six  Senators, 
three  Republicans  and  three  Democrats. 
That  is  a  flne  kind  of  structure  to  build 
up,  is  it  not? 

Some  day  we  shall  have  to  deal  with 
that  question  also.  In  the  Williams  pro- 
posal, there  is  no  injunction  as  to 
secrecy,  and  there  is  no  penalty  for  dis- 
closure. What  would  we  do  with  it? 
There  would  be  a  staff.  Perhaps  Sena- 
tors would  not  tell,  but  who  knows  when 
a  staff  member  may  have  a  photographic 
mind,  and  go  out  and  make  lovely  parlor 
conversation?  Is  that  what  we  want? 
Do  we  wish  to  demean  this  body  any 
further?  Then  we  ought  to  vote  dow^n 
on  the  first  vote  the  Clark-Case  proposal. 
and  then  vote  down  the  Williams  pro- 
posal, for  it  would  only  compound  the 
difficulty. 

At  that  point  I  propose  to  offer  a  mo- 
tion to  recommit  the  resolution-  I  pro- 
pose to  send  the  resolution  back  to  the 
committee  with  an  instruction  to  substi- 
tute in  lieu  of  Senate  Resolution  337  a 
proposal  for  a  commission  of  17,  at  the 
national  level — 11  members  to  be  selected 
by  the  President.  4  by  the  Senate,  and  4 
by  the  House — with  full  and  plenary  au- 
thority to  investigate  and  take  a  look  at 
every  branch  of  Government — the  judi- 
ciary, the  executive,  the  House,  and  the 
Senate.  It  seems  to  me  that  at  that 
point  we  shall  probably  get  somewhere. 

I  have  in  my  hand  a  rather  hefty  tome. 
It  is  labeled  "Confidential."  Of  course, 
that  was  back  in  1960.  It  is  further  en- 
titled, "Conflict  of  Interest  in  Federal 
Service.  Volume  I,  Special  Committee  on 
the  Federal  Conflict  of  Interest  Laws,  by 
the  Association  of  the  Bar  of  the  City  of 
New  York.  Prepublication  Edition." 

There  will  be  many  of  those  to  follow. 
Think  of  the  time  that  will  be  spent  on 
that.  I  do  not  know  what  kind  of  con- 
clusion the  committee  came  to,  but  a 
good  job  cannot  be  done  on  this  ques- 
tion unless,  flrst.  it  has  as  its  object  the 
desire  to  enable  i)eople  outside  Capitol 
Hill  to  help  take  a  look  at  all  of  Govern- 


ment, and  not  merely  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States.  After  the  job  has  been 
done,  the  recommendations  can  be  made. 

I  urge  Senators  not  to  forget  for  a 
moment  that  if  one  of  these  mistaken 
resolutions  is  put  on  the  books,  it  will 
be  a  long  time  before  it  can  be  taken  off, 
no  matter  how  much  mischief  it  works. 
I  shall  not  be  a  party  to  that  sort  of 
thing,  for,  as  I  said  last  Friday,  I  did 
not  feel  I  forfeited  my  citizenship  in  this 
country  when  I  assumed  public  office. 
My  people  back  hofne  know  it. 

I  am  bewildered  at  times  by  the  amaz- 
ing statements  made  as  to  the  ill  repute 
of  the  Senate  in  the  minds  of  the  people. 
I  have  not  heard  it.  Who  is  entitled 
to  generalize  and  say,  "The  country  is 
looking?"  I  am  awaiting  the  looking  of 
the  country.  I  have  been  publicized  in 
every  Chicago  newspaper  for  setting  my- 
self against  the  proposals.  I  awaited  a 
great  inrushing  of  mail  that  did  not 
come. 

After  all.  does  not  character  count 
for  something  in  this  body?  Have  we 
reached  the  point  where,  when  we  are 
elected  by  the  people  in  an  entire  State, 
they  have  not  had  an  opportunity  to 
assess  one's  integrity  and  one's  devotion 
to  public  service? 

This  is  my  third  term  in  this  body. 
My  people  gave  me  eight  terms  in  the 
House.  They  could  take  me  apart  and 
put  me  together  again.  Always  they  had 
a  chance  to  look.  I  think  they  must  have 
said,  "Well  done,  thou  good  and  faith- 
ful servant." 

Character  counts  for  something.  We 
demean  our  own  character  when  we  try 
to  adopt  the  kind  of  proposal  now  pre- 
sented to  the  Senate. 

Senators  will  have  an  opportunity  to 
vote  on  the  Case-Clark  proposal,  with 
all  the  requirements  in  it  that  would 
put  us  through  a  flne  tooth  comb.  Then 
Senators  will  have  an  opportunity  to  bal- 
lot on  the  Williams  amendment,  under 
which  Senators  would  be  required  to  file 
their  income  tax  returns  with  a  com- 
mittee of  six  Senators.  I  want  no  part 
of  it. 

I  shall  not  detain  the  Senate  any 
longer.  I  think  the  equities  are  known. 
Senators  will  know  what  to  do  with  the 
proposal. 

At  the  end  of  the  second  vote  I  propose 
to  offer  a  motion  to  recommit.  The  rea- 
son I  must  do  it  that  way  is  that  one 
cannot  substitute  a  joint  resolution  for 
the  simple  Senate  resolution  on  the  desk. 
Under  the  rule.  I  have  no  choice  in  get- 
ting a  joint  resolution  on  the  subject 
before  the  Senate  except  by  flrst  having 
it  referred  to  committee,  and  have  the 
committee  report  to  the  Senate  that  pro- 
posal in  lieu  of  Senate  Resolution  337. 
Then  Senators  can  vote  on  the  proposal 
for  putting  such  matters  into  the  com- 
petent hands  of  a  committee,  partly  from 
the  Senate,  partly  from  the  House,  partly 
from  the  Office  of  the  President,  with 
ample  time  to  do  the  kind  of  job  that 
this  question  requires. 

Mr.  CURTIS  and  Mr.  CLARK  ad- 
dressed the  Chair. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  a  parlia- 
mentary inquiry.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Nebraska. 
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Does  the  Senator  from  Illinois  yield; 
and,  If  so.  to  whom? 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr  President.  I  raise 
a  parliamentary  Inquiry  as  to  how  much 
time  remains  to  the  proponents  of  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  what  I 
am  about  to  say  I  can  say  in  2  or  3 
minutes 

The  PRESIDING  OFnCER.  If  the 
Senator  from  Nebraska  will  withhold  his 
statement  for  a  moment 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  I  re- 
quested information  as  to  how  much 
time  remains  to  u.s. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
proponents  have  30  minutes;  the  oppo- 
nents have  10  minutes  remainm^. 

The  Senator  from  Nebraska  is 
recognized. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  we  are 
In  this  tangled  web  because  there  never 
was  an  investigation  of  Bobby  Baker. 
The  committee  did  not  call  the  witne.s.ses. 
The  weight  of  the  majority  was  used  to 
beat  us  down.  When  unfortunate  things 
happen  and  Individuals  ro  wrong,  there 
Is  no  better  remedy  than  the  light  of  day 
and  a  thorough  but  fair  Investigation. 
That  was  not  had. 

Now  this  matter  is  kicked  off"  In  this 
body  by  a  silly  resolution  I  say  it  i.s  a 
silly  one.  The  original  resolution  called 
for  filing  a  property  statement  by  every- 
body, guilty  and  Innocent  alike.  That 
would  not  prove  a  thing.  It  has  more 
loopholes  In  It  than  there  are  holes  In  a 
sieve.  The  Investigation  was  stopped. 
I  do  not  think  a  great  deal  of  any  of  these 
proposals  for  disclosure.  They  will 
harass  the  innocent.  They  will  alve  food 
to  the  malicious.  The  crooked  and  the 
corrupt  will  still  do  bu.sine.ss  under  the 
table,  and  ever>'body  knows  it.  The 
original  resolution  wa.s  not  a  thing  other 
than  a  F>art  of  politics,  because  there 
never  was  an  Investigation. 

One  of  the  witnesses  who  should  have 
been  called  was  Mr   Walter  .lenkins. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  portion  of  the  minority 
views  beginning  at  the  bottom  of  page  90 
and  extending  to  near  the  bottom  of  page 
94  be  incorporated  in  the  Record  as  a 
part  of  my  remarks 

There  being  no  objection,  the  extract 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Don  B.  Rejmolds  testified  that,  in  1957  he 
sold  Senator  Lyndon  B  Johnson  tw'>  9.5<>  'h^o 
policies  of  life  in.siirance  In  1961  Reynolds 
8<jld  the  then  Vice  President  Lyndon  Johnson 
an  additional  $100  000  policy  of  life  in.sur- 
ance.  Aa  shown  by  the  testimony  set  forth 
hereafter,  one  of  the  reciulrements  surround- 
ing the  original  siile  w.ts  thiit  Mr  Fieyn":d3 
would  purchase  advertlslnif  time  over  rndlo 
and  television  station  KTBC  in  .Austin   Tex  • 

"Senator  Cttrtis  We'.i,  now  d:d  you  buy 
this  advertising  time  to  advertise  your  In- 
surance business? 

"Mr.  Reynolds    No.  sir 

"Senator  Curtis    Why  did  you  buy  It? 

"Mr.  RzTNOLOS.  Because  It  was  expected  of 
me,  sir. 

"Senator  Curtis  Who  conveyed  that 
thought  to  you? 

"Mr.  RzTNOLOs.  Mr    Walter  Jenkins,  sir. 

"Senator  Curtis    Where'' 

"Mr.  RxTNOLos.  In  his  officer,  sir. 

"Senator  Curtis.  Anybody  else  present? 


'"Mr.  RxTNOLOs    I  don't  believe  I  ever  spoke 

t<i  W,i;ier   :n   the   presence  uf  anyone  el.se  at 
ii!!,  sir 

sen.it'T  CiRTis.  Did  you  Just  happen  to 
^o  U'  h.s    rtlce'' 

.\Ir  HfjYNoi.Ds  No.  sir  I  was  contacted 
by  wl.t-rher  Bobby  or  Mr  Jenkins"  offlcc,  I 
do  not  remember  sir  But  I  went  down  to 
discuss  It  with  him 

"Senator  Cirtis    You  went 

"Mr  Reynolds  At  the  request  of  either 
Bobby  or  Mr  Jenkins,  to  UUk  with  Mr 
Jenkins  about  this  advertising,  sir,  because 
5**'. PTiil  months  had  gone  by.  .sir.  since  the 
policy  hiid  been  delivered  and  the  premiums 
paid,  sir  And  I  had  not  arranged  to  have 
any  purchase  of  time  on  the  station,  sir 

"Senator  Cvrtis  But  you  are  sure  that  you 
were  sent  for  and  that  you  did  not  go  down 
there ^ 

Mr  Reynolds  Ves  sir-  not  voluntarily, 
sir 

"SenattJr  CfRTis  Are  you  sure  Uiut  you  did 
not  volunteer  to  buy  the  advertising' 

"Mr.  Reynolds    Yes,  sir  " 

Inasmuch  i\s  Reynolds  could  riot  benefit 
from  advertising  his  Maryhind  Insurance 
bustnesB  In  Texas,  he.  Reynold.s,  resold  hlH 
advertising  time  to  the  Mld-Atlantlc  Stiiln- 
less  Steel  Co  Albert  O  Young,  president  of 
Mld-Atlantlc  StaliilefiS  Steel,  confirmed  that 
he  d;d  indeed  buy  thLs  advertising  time  on 
station  KTBC  from  Reynolds,  but  only  after 
a  man  idetitlfled  as  Walter  Jenkins  acknowl- 
edged the  stations  connection  with  Mr 
Reynolds : 

"Senator  Ct'rtis  Did  you  believe  iit  the 
time  that  r,  w.us  Walter  Jenkins  talking  on 
the  phone' 

Mr.  YocNC  As  I  pointed  out  earlier.  If  you 
called  up  and  said  you  were  Mr  Jones  of  the 
Wall  Street  Journal.  I  would  presume  you 
were  Mr.  Jones. 

-Senator  Ct  rtis    Did  he  say  that? 

■  Mr  Yotng  He  Just  Identified  himself  as 
W.ilter  Jenkins  calling 

■  Senator  Ci-rtis  In  other  words,  the  per- 
s..n  who  did  cull  Identified  himself  as  Walter 
Jenkins? 

"Mr  YouNO.  Yes,  sir. 

"Senator  Curtis  And  when  you  say  you 
didn't  ask  him.  It  means  that  you  did  not 
question  or  challenge  that? 

•  Mr   YouNo.  That  la  correct,  sir 
"Senator  Curtis.  But  you  did  iiot  base  U  on 

,'i  guess     The  voice  there  said  it  was  Walter 
Jenkins? 

■  Mr   Young    That  la  correct,  sir 

Senator  Curtis.  You  are  positive  about 
that? 

Mr  YoiNo    Well,  as  positive  as  I  can  be. 

Senat  T  Curtis  Was  there  anyone  present 
In  your  ofUce  when  you  received  the  c.ill? 

Mr    Y I'tNG    Actually  we  have  a  secretary 
there.    b<^okkeeper,    and    other    people       But 
there  would  be  no  point  of  them  listening. 
"Senator  CfRTis    No  one  would  listen  In? 

•  Mr   YoL'NG    No. 

"Senator  Ctniris  But  there  probably  was 
somebody  there  to  hear  your  end  of  the 
convers.itlon? 

"Mr  Young  I  doubt  It.  sir  I  mean  they 
are  nut  used  to  listening  In  t<^  me  talk  to 
somebody      I  am  usually  In  a  private  office. 

".Senator  Curtis  Nriw  were  you  surprised 
you  got  a  call  from  Mr  Jeriklna? 

"Mr    Young.   No.  .sir.    I  was  anticipating  It 

"Senator  CuRTi.s    Why' 

"Mr  Young  Because  Mr  ReynoUls  tuld  me 
he  would  call  and  confirm  the  agreement 
they  had  entered  Into 

"Senator  Ct-rtts  Mr  Reynolds  said  they 
had  an  aRreement—  that  he  had  an  agree- 
ment with  Mr  Reynolds 

'Mr    Young    No      He  said 

"Senator  Curtis    With  Mr  Jenkins' 

"Mr  Young    Yes. 

".Senator  Curtis  Tell  ua  as  best  you  can 
what  he  said. 

"Mr   Young    What  who  said? 


"Senator  Curtis.  Reynolds  said  to  «» 
about  the  aCTeement  he  had  with  Jenklnt 

"Mr  Young  Well.  It  la  Just  aa  I  polatid 
..lit  e.irller  Mr.  Reynolds  came  over  to  dm 
and  ti  lid  me  that  he  had  agreed  to  buy  tele, 
vision  time  on  Senator  Johnson's  television 
station,  and  he  had  done  this  to  reciprocate 
f.T  the  policy  that  he  had  sold  to  Senator 
Johnson. 

"And  that  Is  why  he  had  bought  thla  time 
And  that,  therefore,  he  would  like  me  to  take 
and  use  this  time.  And  I  pointed  out  tliat 
I  wanted  verification  fri^m  somebody  otlier 
than  him 

"And  this  is  when  he  siild  that  he  would 
have  Walter  Jenkins  call  me  " 

Thereafter.  Mr.  Youni;  did  proceed  to  Aue- 
tm.  Tex  .  and  In  Onober  of  1957  did  utUlie 
the  advertising  facilities  of  station  KTBC. 
Thus,  the  testimony  of  Reynolds  regardln» 
his  purchase  and  resale  of  advertising  time 
over  station  KTBC.  and  Jenkins'  knowledw 
of  and  participation  In  these  transaction*, 
was  corrob<irated  by  Alt>ert  Young  and  hla 
canceled  checks.  Invoices,  and  correspond- 
enre 

In  an  effort  to  protect  former  Senate 
employee  and  current  White  House  Aid 
Walter  Jenkins  from  ap!>earlng  before  the 
committee  itnd  giving  sworn  testimony,  the 
commlfee's  chief  counsel  had  Jenkins  sign 
an  affidavit  That  affidavit  was  unique  in 
that  Jenkins  swore  to  the  truth  of  a  memo- 
randum which  was  written  by  the  commit- 
tee's chief  counsel  and  chief  Investigator. 
This  quaint  memnrandum  In  referring  to 
Jenkins,  slates:  "Nor  does  he  have  any 
knowledkie  of  any  arrangements  by  which 
Reynolds  purchased  advertising  time  on  the 
TV  station  "" 

Thus,  as  demonstrated  by  the  testimony 
of  witnesses  Reyncjlds  and  Yovmg.  the  com- 
mittee was  confronted  with  two  absolutely 
Irreconcilable  statements  on  a  major  p<ilnt: 

"Mr  M(  I.ENDoN  I  will  ask  you  a  question 
here  Have  yuvi  read  the  affidavit  and  the 
attached  report  of  an  Interview  with  Mr. 
Walter  Jenkins,  which  has  been  handed  to 
you  ■ 

"Mr  Reynoi  DS    I  have,  sir 

"Mr  MtLENuoN  What  comment.  If  any. 
do  you  have  to  make  about  the  content  of 
the  suitements  made  by  Mr  Jenkins  In  the 
Interview' 

"Mr  Reynolds  With  the  Kf^Pral  context 
of  it,  I  agree  But  on  a  couple  of  points, 
minor  or  major,  which  I  am  i:ot  In  a  posi- 
tion to  Judge,  I  disagree 

"Mr  McLendon  You  may  state  what  the 
dlsa^eeinent  Is 

"Mr  Reynolds.  No  1  Is  the  statement  that 
he  had  IK)  knowledge  of  any  question  of 
advertising  time  to  be  purchased  from  KTBC. 
which   Is  a  station  owned  by  l.BJ  Co    sir 

"Mr  McLendon  .-Xiul  your  statement 
la— 
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"Mr.  Reynolds  He  did  have  knowledge. 
and  discussed  It  with  me.  sir  And  he  dis- 
cussed It  directly  with  the  president  of  the 
Mld-Atlantlc  Stainless  Steel  Co  .  Mr  Albert 
G   Young." 

In  an  effort  to  resolve  this  direct  conflict 
In  the  testimony,  the  Republican  minority 
moved  to  call  Presidential  .Aid  Walter  Jen- 
kins as  a  witness  The  Democratic  majority, 
with  a  2-to-l  numerical  superiority  on  the 
committee  ttnd  a  e-to-3  party  line  vote, 
quickly  defeated  this  attempt  to  call  Jen- 
kins    This  w<is  wrong 

Further  testimony  would  be  helpful  to  the 
C'immlttee  in  establishing  Bakers  part  In 
the  purchase  of  a  stereo  set  by  Don  Reynolds 
for  a  former  Senatxsr  The  fiMlowlng  excerpts 
from  the  record  indicate  that  Mr  Don  Reyn- 
olds was  the  donor  of  the  stereo  set: 

"Mr  McLendon.  Now,  at  some  time  near 
the  time  that  we  are  talking  about  now,  did 
Mr  B.iker  suggest  to  you  that  he  thought  U 
w  .uld  be  appri>prlate  or  desirable  or  advisable 
or  did  he  use  any  other  language  IndlcatlDg 


that  you  ought  to  give  a  hl-fl  set  to  Senator 
Johnson  who  was  then  Vice  President? 

•■Mr  Reynolds.  Stereo  set;  yes,  air. 

"Mr!  McLendon.  A  stereo  set.     Did  you  do 

that? 

"Mr   Reynolds.  Yes.  sir. 

•Mr  McLendon.  Did  you  buy  it  from  the 
Magnavox  Co  ? 

"Mr.  Reynolds.  Magnavox  Co.;  yes,  sir. 

"Mr.  McLendon.  And  did  you  have  it  In- 
stalled In  Mr.  Johnson"s  home  In  'Waah- 
Ingum? 

Mr  Rfynolds.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr  McLendon.  Did  you  pay  for  that,  too? 

■Mr  Reynolds,   Yes.  sir. 

•Mr.  McLendon.  I  show  you  two  checks 
here  one  p;i\able  to  Magnavox  Co.,  dated 
julv  6.  1959.  for  $542.25,  and  one  July  20, 
1959.  for  $4J  50.  together  with  an  invoice 
for  the  installation  charge  and  an  invoice 
for  the  cost  of  the  stereo  set  and  ask  you 
to  look  at  them  and  state  whether  those 
diKunienfs  came  out  of  your  file. 

•I  made  a  mistake  there  in  asking  the 
question      This  was  In   1959. 

■Mr  Reynolds.  Rl(:ht. 

■  Mr  Ml  Lenuon.  Senator  Johnson  was  still 
Senator 

■.Mr  Reynolds  That  Is  right,  sir.  It  was 
1961   th.it  he  took  the  office. 

,  •  •  •  • 

■Senator  Byrd  Did  Bobby  Baker  Indicate 
to  you  that  the  Senator  was  appreciative  of 

the  gift' 

"Mr  Rfynolds  As  a  matter  of  fact.  It 
wiisn't  satisfactory,  sir. 

•■Senat<'r  Byrd.  Why  was  it  not  satlsfac- 
torv'^ 

•  Mr  Rfynolds  I  believe  that  the  set  did 
not  tit  Mrs.  Johnson's  specification  for  the 
space  th.it  she  had  allocated.  It  was  too 
large 

The  Chmrm.'^n.  Will  you  yield  Just  a  sec- 
ond? 

■Senator  Byrd.  Yes. 

Tlie  Chairman.  I  heard  this  from  some- 
where I  don't  know  where  I  got  this,  prob- 
ablv  fr:  m  you  froni  some  of  the  testimony 
or  s<n;ethlng,  that  you  said  that  Bobby 
asked  for  the  set.  that  the  Senator  thought 
It  was  a  gl!t  from  Bobby,  anyway.  It  never 
occurred  to  Senat(.>r  Johnson  that  you  were 
the  giver  of  the  set. 

"Mr  Reynolds.  No,  sir;  I  did  not  say  that. 
I  did  not. 

■  The  Chairman  But  you  said  that  Bobby 
a-sked  for  it, 

"Mr  Reynolds.  Bobby  asked  for  It  for  the 
then  Sei:ator  sir, 

"Senator  Byrd.  I  was  Just  going  to  ask 
whether  or  not  Senator  Johnson  knew  at  the 
U.Tie  the  hl-fl  set  was  Installed  that  it  had 
been  contrllnited   by  you? 

Mr  Hey.nolds.  I  don't  think  there  would 
have  been  any  question  about  It,  sir.  because 
this  set.  the  invoice  was  billed  from  the  Mag- 
navox Co    directly  to  Senator  Johnson. 

"Senator  Byrd.  But  that  would  not  nec- 
essarily connect  you  with  the  transaction. 

"Mr  Reynolds.  It  showed  that  the  charges 
were  to  be  sent  to  Don  Reynolds,  sir." 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  I  see  no 
reason  for  any  of  the  proposals  as  a 
proper  solution  to  the  problem.  Why 
should  we  .subject  the  judiciary,  the  exec- 
utive, and  everybody  that  works  in  their 
offices,  to  all  this  apparatus,  merely  to 
save  ourselves  from  guilt,  because  the 
Senate  would  not  investigate  corruption 
that  aro.se  under  the  dome  of  this  Capi- 
tol? The  feet  of  the  majority  were 
braced  and  they  refused  to  call  witnesses. 

The  distinguished  Senator  from  Soutb 
Dakota  I  Mr.  Mundt],  when  the  resolu- 
tion was  adopted  some  months  ago, 
pleaded   with   the   majority.     He   said, 


"You  have  the  weight  of  power.  You 
have  a  2  to  1  vote  on  that  committee.  I 
urge  you  not  to  use  it  to  suppress  evi- 
dence."  But  it  has  been  done. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
to  the  Senator 

The    PRESIDING    OFFICER.      How 
much  time  does  the  Senator  from  Penn- 
sylvania yield  to  himself? 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  I  was 
about  to  say  I  yield  5  minutes  to  the 
Senator  from  New  Jersey  I  Mr.  Case]. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  CASE.  Mr.  President,  in  the  first 
place,  I  want  the  Senator  from  Nebraska 
to  know,  as  of  course  he  does  know,  that 
the  Senator  from  New  Jersey  has  no 
satisfaction  with  the  conduct  of  the 
committee's  investigation,  as  I  think  the 
Senator  from  New  Jersey  has  made 
clear,  perhaps  to  the  unhappiness  of 
some  of  his  colleagues. 

I  do  not  find  the  ineffectiveness  of  the 
committee's  investigation  or  its  inade- 
quacy any  reason  to  refuse  to  take  effec- 
tive action  for  the  future  insofar  as  dis- 
closure is  concerned.  I  do  not  think  ef- 
fective action  as  to  the  future  excuses 
inadequacy  of  investigation  in  the  past. 
I  shall  have  more  to  say  about  this 
matter  again.  Neither  does  the  inade- 
quacy of  the  investigation  provide  a  rea- 
son for  not  taking  effective  disclosure 
action. 

The  distinguished  minority  leader, 
whom  we  all  love,  whom  we  all  enjoy, 
whose  oratory  is  delightful  to  us,  and 
whose  wisdom  is  highly  respected,  hap- 
pens to  disagree  with  some  of  us  on  this 
particular. 

We  do  not  feel  that  this  proposal  in- 
volves any  degrading  or  demeaning  of 
any  Members  of  the  Senate,  or  others 
who  may  be  affected  by  this  require- 
ment. Public  oflBcials  live  in  a  goldfish 
bowl.  Our  concern  is  to  make  that  gold- 
fish bowl  so  transparent  as  to  lift  the 
cloud  of  suspicion,  which,  no  matter  what 
the  Senator  from  Illinois  may  feel,  does 
exist  and  does  affect  the  Senate  and  the 
Groverrunent  of  the  United  States  in  all 
its  branches.  We  are  concerned  about 
lifting  this  cloud  of  suspicion  and  elim- 
inating it.  We  believe  it  can  be  done 
only  by  adequate  disclosure.  We  believe 
it  is  a  small  price  to  pay  for  this  most 
beneficent  result. 

I  invite  the  attention  of  my  colleagues 
to  the  fact  that  already  32  Members  of 
Congress  have  voluntarily  made  disclo- 
sure of  their  assets  and  liabilities  and 
their  income,  in  varying  forms,  but  in 
general  along  the  lines  we  now  propose. 

When  I  said  in  my  remarks  in  chief 
that  250  editorials  had  been  placed  in  the 
Record  by  me  in  support  of  this  kind 
of  requirement.  I  was  not  exaggerating. 
The  record  is  there  for  all  to  see.  The 
statements  come  from  all  parts  of  the 
country — from  the  South,  the  North,  the 
East,  the  West — and  from  all  sections 
of  the  country. 

There  Is  nothing  partisan  about  it  that 
I  know  of.  There  is  nothing  sectional 
about  it. 

The  only  difference  that  any  of  us  has 
Is  with  respect  to  the  question,  recog- 


nizing that  this  feeling  exists,  and  at- 
tempting to  deal  with  it,  of  finding  what 
is  the  most  efifectlVe  way  of  lifting  the 
cloud  of  suspicion,  rather  than  belie'ving 
it  does  not  exist,  or  believing  that  we 
shall  be  demeaned  if  we  recognize  that 
any  one  has  such  feeling,  because  we 
are  only  kidding  ourselves  when  we  say 
or  think  that. 

I  am  not  making  any  accusation 
against  any  Member  of  the  Senate.  The 
Senator  from  Illinois  knows  that  I  am 
not  talking  about  him.  Of  course,  his  life 
has  been  an  open  book. 

We  wish  this  to  apply  to  all  people 
in  like  circumstances  and  position  of 
influence. 

Mr.  President,  with  the  Government 
pervading  all  phases  of  American  life, 
I  suggest  that  something  of  this  kind 
is  necessary,  as  it  has  never  been  before, 
because  we  cannot  let  the  people  of  this 
country  continue  in  the  belief  that  the 
Government  works  with  behind-the-door 
manipulations  and  by  influence,  by 
"wheeling  and  dealing,"  and  by  the  kind 
of  improper  manipulation  that  the  com- 
mittee has  turned  up  in  the  Bobby  Baker 
case,  and  that  the  public  suspects  per- 
vades all  of  the  Goverrunent. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  shall  require. 

On  October  10,  1963,  the  Senate  unan- 
imously adopted  a  resolution.  Senate 
Resolution  212,  directing  the  Conunittee 
on  Rules  and  Administration  to  make  a 
study  and  investigation  with  respect  to 
any  financial  or  business  interests  or  ac- 
tivities of  any  ofiBcer  or  employee  or  for- 
mer officer  or  employee  of, the  Senate, 
for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining: 

( 1 )  whether  any  such  interests  or  activi- 
ties liave  involved  conflicts  of  Interest  or 
other  impropriety,  and  (2)  whether  addi- 
tional laws,  rules,  or  regulations  are  neces- 
sary or  desirable  for  the  purpose  of  prohibit- 
ing'or  restricting  any  such  interests  or  activ- 
ities. The  committee  shall  report  to  the 
Senate  at  the  earliest  practicable  date  the 
results  of  its  study  and  Investigation,  to- 
gether with  such  recommendations  as  It  may 
deem  desirable. 

Mr.  President,  somewhat  to  my  regret 
I  am  a  member  of  that  committee.  In 
my  opinion  that  committee  consists  of 
nine  honorable  Members  of  the  Senate. 
In  my  opinion  that  committee  has  done 
everything  that  could  be  expected  of  rea- 
sonable men  to  carry  out  the  mandate  of 
the  Senate. 

Now,  in  the  late  days  of  July,  having 
been  given  this  resolution  in  October,  we 
bring  in  our  report  and  recommenda- 
tions. 

I  l>elieve  those  reconomendations  are 
entitled  to  the  credit  which  is  usually 
given  to  recommendations  of  legislative 
committees  of  this  body. 

I  deplore  the  efforts  of  certain  of  our 
colleagues  in  the  Senate  to  indicate  that 
the  committee  has  acted  other  than  in 
good  faith,  and  that  its  honorable  chair- 
man, whom  I  revere  as  one  of  the  most 
honorable  and  honest  men  in  this  body, 
has  brought  in  recommendations  which 
will  not  stand  the  light  of  day. 

I  believe  that  those  recommendations 
are  inadequate.  I  assure  everyone  within 
the  sound  of  my  voice  and  every  reader 
of  the  Congressional  Record  that  these 
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recommendations  of  the  committee  re- 
sulted from  a  painstakinj?,  earnest,  hon- 
est investigation  of  the  Bobby  Baker  case, 
that  nothing  was  covered  up.  that 
nothing  was  swept  under  the  rug,  that 
the  recommendations  which  are  made 
are.  to  be  sure,  not  unanimous — some  of 
us  think  they  should  be  stronger,  and 
others  think  they  should  be  weaker — but 
this  is  a  legislative  committee  of  the 
Senate,  duly  authorized  to  look  into  this 
matter.  The  committee's  report  is  be- 
fore the  Senate;  and  I  ask  Members  of 
the  Senate  to  treat  it  in  the  good  faith 
in  which  it  was  rendered. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  do  not  choose  to  yield 
at  this  time.    I  shall  yield  later. 

The  very  able  minority  leader,  with 
the  wit  and  satire  and  vehemence  for 
which  he  is  Justly  famous,  has  quite  ac- 
curately described  the  pending  resolu- 
tion. 

He  does  not  agree  with  the  recom- 
mendations. That  Ls  his  ris^'ht.  I  have 
no  doubt  that  other  Senators  share  his 
views.  However.  I  ask  Members  of  the 
Senate  to  remember  that  the  recom- 
mendations which  are  before  us  in  the 
pending  amendment  were  proposed  m 
large  part  by  one  of  the  most  honorable 
and  able  lawyers  from  the  State  of  North 
Carolina  that  it  has  ever  b^'en  my  privi- 
lege to  work.  Maj.  Lenno.x  McLendon.  It 
is  largely  on  the  basis  of  his  recommen- 
dations to  the  committee — not  entirely, 
but  in  large  substance — that  we  bring 
this  present  resolution  before  the  Senate 

The  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
New  Jersey  and  myself,  and  the  dis- 
closure provision  in  it.  are  not  new. 
They  were  proposed  by  the  Senator  from 
Oregon  (Mr.  Morse!  20  years  ago.  They 
were  incorporated  in  bills  pending  be- 
fore the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Ad- 
ministration, which  were  introduced  by 
the  Senator  from  New  Jersey,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Oregon  (Mrs  Nei-bergerI,  the 
Senator  from  Michigan  iMr.  Hart],  and 
myself. 

The  provisions  proposed  by  the  Sena- 
tor from  Delaware  [Mr.  Williams;,  who 
has  been  called  the  conscience  of  the 
Senate,  are  difficult  in  form  but  not  In 
substance.  They  seek  to  achieve  the 
same  end.  I  know  that  Senators  v-ill 
consider  these  recommendations  care- 
fully, because  they  come  m  sood  faith 
from  their  colleagues  in  the  Senate,  from 
people  both  Inside  and  outside  the  Sen- 
ate. 

I  point  out  that  the  real  question  be- 
fore the  Senate  is  whether  the  Senat'' 
should  require  disclosure  by  its  Members 
and  its  ofQcers  and  employees,  whether 
the  Senate  should  prohibit  the  kind  of 
"moonlighting"  that  sot  %)bby  Baker 
and  the  whole  Senate  into  trouble. 
whether  the  Senate  .shmild  reci'iire  that 
certain  activltie>  by  Mtmbers  of  the 
Senate  or  by  officers  or  employees  of  the 
Senate  should  be  proh;bited  because 
they  are  not  in  the  public  interest,  and 
whether  Senators,  when  called  upon  by 
one  of  their  committees,  shall  be  re- 
quired to  testify,  unless  they  state  in 
writing  they  know  nothing  of  the  subject 
matter  of  the  investigation      I  sutjgest 


there  is  nothin;:  radical,  nothing  new. 
nothing  extraordinary  about  these  pro- 
posals. 

They  are  nothiiu'  more  than  an  ear- 
nest. .<:ncere  effort  to  meet  th(>  rcquirf- 
menUs  imposed  on  the  committee  by  the 
Senate  it.self,  to  brim,'  back  recommen- 
dations to  .see  tluit  the  Improprieties  of 
the  Baker  case  do  not  occur  asain.  if  it 
is  humanly  possible  to  prevent  them — of 
course,  It  is  not  humanly  po.s.sible  and 
by  rulfs  and  reLTulation  to  prohibit  thrm 

The  best  way  to  keep  these  thing's  from 
happenlnu'  ai;aln  is  to  Rive  financial  and 
bu.sin.'ss  dealinqs  the  full  li^ht  of  day. 
to  require  disclosure,  so  that  we  may 
know  e.xactly  what  the  status  of  the 
Senate  and  its  employees  is. 

I  believe,  with  the  Senator  from  1111- 
noi.s  Mr  DiHKSENl,  tiiat  a  burden  rests 
on  the  Members  of  the  House  of  Rei)re- 
sentatives,  on  the  executive  branch,  and 
perhaps  on  the  judiciary,  to  take  equally 
austere  action  to  insure  aKalnst  corrup- 
tion or  impropriety  on  the  part  of  em- 
plovees  who  work  in  the  otiier  coordinate 
branches  of  the  CfOvernmcnt. 

But  two  corusideratlons  have  impelled 
me  to  feel,  and  they  have  Impelled  our 
maiority  leader  to  feel,  too,  as  he  stated 
to  the  Democratic  caucus  this  morning. 
that  we  must  act  now  for  our.selves 
P'irst.  because  the  disclosures  which 
prompted  the  recent  investigation  were 
primarily,  although  not  exclusively,  mat- 
ters which  occurred  under  the  rules  of 
the  St:;ate.  They  were  improprieties 
which  took  place  here  Therefore,  it  be- 
hooves us.  wl'.atrver  the  other  body  may 
do  to  take  ♦'il-rtue  action  to  make  cer- 
tain tiuit  they  d  >  p.ot  recur. 

Second,  if  the.se  badly  needed  reforms 
are  made  conditional  on  the  concurrent 
action  of  the  other  body,  we  shall  have 
no  reforms  at  all,  and  e\erv  .Mcnibfr  of 
this  body  knows  it.  so  far  as  the  H8th 
Congress  is  concerned 

I  shall  have  occasion  to  speak  later  in 
opposition  to  the  motion  to  recommit,  if 
we  get  that  far.  to  bo  made  by  the  minor- 
ity leader. 

I  do  not  consider  mv.self  a  .second-class 
citi/en.  because  I  have  already  made 
complete  disclosure  of  my  financial  situa- 
tion I  do  not  think  any  other  Senator 
need  feel  that  the  proposal  has  not  been 
put  to  a  test  I  and  several  other  Sena- 
tors made  complete  disclosums  when  we 
ran  for  office  in  1962.  The  consequences 
were  pretty  heavy  for  us:  nonetheless, 
we  were  reelected  to  this  bf)dy 

So  I  ask  Senators  to  accet.a  and  view 
this  issue  with  confidence,  although  it  Is 
highly  charv^ed  with  emotion  I  hojio  the 
pending  amendment  will  be  approved 

I  re.serve  the  remainder  of  my  time, 
and  I  ask  the  Presiding  Officer  how  much 
timr'  I  have  left. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  has  17 
minutes  remaining 

Mr.  DIRKS F-:.\  Mr.  President,  how 
mui'h  tinir  iur.e  I  ii-maininc? 

The  PRESIDING  OF-T-TCER  I  he 
Senator  from  Illinois  has  7  minutes  re- 
mninlng 

Mr  DIRKSF:N  I  yield  5  minutes  to 
the  dLstlngui-shed  Senator  from  Louisi- 
ana. 


Mr.  CLARK.  I  understood  the  Seiuu 
tor  from  Illinois  had  no  time  left  Doa 
he  yield  time  on  the  bill? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Illinois  has  7  minutes  re- 
maining on  the  amendment. 

Mr.  L<  iNG  of  Loui.Marut  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, it  w.us  with  great  pride  that  I 
.soui.:ht  to  serve  in  this  bixly.  i  suppose 
I  am  the  only  Senator  who.se  father  and 
mother  al.so  served  in  tills  body. 

There  have  Ixx'ii  some  years  when  the 
expen.se  of  holding  the  office  and  fill.ng 
it  as  I  thought  It  should  be  done  actually 
exceeded  the  salary  for  the  office.  But 
even  if  It  did  not  pay  a  salary,  I  would 
still  be  Interested  In  servini;  in  the  Sen- 
ate.    I  deem  it  a  «reat  honor 

I  personally  am  opposed  to  anything 
that  would  cause  the  Senate  to  lu.se  re- 
spect m  the  eyes  of  the  country  In  my 
judgment,  without  questioning'  the  sin- 
cerity of  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania, 
the  kind  of  recommendatunLs  that  he 
makes  would  cause  us  to  be  viewed,  as  the 
title  of  his  recent  book  lnd:cate.s,  "The 
Sapless  Branch."  Once  we  proceeded  to 
set  ourselves  up  in  such  fashion  that  we 
more  or  less  ran  Congress  the  way  the 
executive  told  us  to  run  It,  we  would 
then  become  an  effective  part  of  the 
overall  prcx-edure  of  f;overnment. 

I  well  recall  a  campaimi  for  the  office 
of  State  senator  that  was  conducted  In 
my  hometown.  It  was  biustxi  on  the  kind 
of  activity  that  I  do  not  wish  to  see 
adopted  by  the  Senate.  The  Incumbent 
was  a  man  who  had  been  an  elTective 
State  .st^nator.  Someone  ran  acainst 
that  able  Senator  in  our  hometown. 

All  advertisement  was  publi.shtMl  In  the 
newspaper,  asking.  "Where  did  you  get 
your  .stock  m  this  company,  your  stock 
in  that  c.nnpany,  and  your  stock  in  the 
other  company''" 

Tlie  man  wa-s  a  very  talented  young 
lawyer  m  the  town,  Aft^'r  several  years 
he  had  become  a  ureat  success  in  his  law 
practice,  as  a  Kood  lawyer  should 

He  went  on  the  radio  and  explained 
his  situation.  Everyone  agreed  with 
him  and  he  won  the  election  by  an  over- 
v^'helmin^'  vote 

The  embarrassment  of  such  a  situa- 
tion would  cau.se  many  a  >;tx)d  man  to 
desist  from  runnlni:  for  public  ofUce. 

If  a  man  tries  his  best  to  fulfill  his  du- 
ties, the  question  should  be  whether  he 
be  riRht  or  wrong,  not  whether  he  owned 
a  few  shares  of  stock  In  this  company  or 
owned  stock  in  somethmt:  else,  or  inherit- 
ed something  from  his  father  or  Rrand- 
father,  he  should  be  privileged  to  disclose 
It  or  not  to  disclose  It 

If  anyone  thinks  another  man  has 
done  .somethlnt:  wrong,  let  us  inve.sricate 
the  accused  If  he  has  done  something 
wrong,  let  him  be  censured  or  expelled 
from  this  body.  But  to  proceed  on  the 
a--.'^umptlon  that  every  Senator  is  L'uilty 
until  he  proves  himself  innocent  is  not. 
in  my  Judi:ment,  the  kind  of  ret;ulation 
we  should  Impose  on  Members  of  this 
b<.)dy. 

I  had  some  doubt  about  the  vote  I 
would  cast  on  terminatim:  the  Baker  In- 
vestigation I  voted  with  the  majority 
of  the  committee,  feelimr  that  we  went  as 
far  a.,  we  .should  with  the  investigation. 
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gnd  feeling  that  it  would  add  nothing  to 
investipate  Mr.  Walter  Jenkins.  We 
could  call  him  before  this  body  If  we 
believed  it  would  have  been  relevant.  If 
It  is  believed  that  it  would  be  useful  to 
call  him  before  this  body  now,  we  could 
call  him  and  Investigate  him  now. 

I  am  willing  to  investigate  any  Sena- 
tor if  anyone  cares  to  charge  any  Sena- 
tor with  doing  something  wrong. 

But  the  investigation  was  to  be  an  In- 
vesti,t:ation  of  the  activities  of  Bobby  Ba- 
ker and  anyone  involved  therein.  I  re- 
fuse to  imjxise  an  investigation  on  Sena- 
tors who  are  not  even  suspected  of 
wron^'doing. 

Bobby  Baker's  boss  must  have  known 
what  he  was  doing.  Bobby  Baker  was 
eni:aged  in  outside  activities.  His  boss 
could  have  called  a  halt  to  those  activi- 
ties or  insisted  on  knowing  more  about 
them.  The  majority  leader  could  have 
done  that  on  any  occasion. 

But  to  accuse  the  Senate  of  guilt  be- 
cause of  one  man's  activities  Is  ridiculous. 
Tliat,  in  my  judsment.  is  how  this  situa- 
tion should  be  interpreted,  in  the  event 
we  should  vote  on  the  resolution. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
3  minutes  to  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Ohio. 

Mr.  LAl'SCHE.  Mr.  President.  I  de- 
sire to  express  my  innermost  feelings 
on  this  measure,  believing  that  I  am  de- 
tached from  the  political  involvements 
that  reside  in  the  Issue.  I  do  not  wish 
to  be  in  tlie  jxisltlon  of  being  suspected 
of  Improinieties  on  the  basis  that  those 
whn  were  probably  guilty  were  not  ade- 
quately investlpated. 

I  have  been  in  public  office  for  30  years. 
I  have  run  for  reelection  time  after  time. 
My  record  Is  an  open  book. 

If  I  had  been  guilty  of  delinquencies  In 
that  period,  the  people  would  have 
learned  about  it  and  sent  me  Into 
oblivion. 

I  have  no  fear  of  filing  a  report.  My 
rei^ort.  If  It  were  filed,  would  show 
assets  so  Insignificant  compared  with 
those  of  some  of  the  main  proponents  of 
the  measure  that  I  would  blush  with 
shame  So  I  candidly  say  that  the  re- 
quirements proposed  by  the  dlstln- 
Buished  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr. 
CufkI  throw  no  fear  upon  me. 

But  to  vote  against  calling  witnesses 
and  then.  a.s  a  substitute,  place  the  odium 
of  shame  ui)on  every  Member  of  the  Sen- 
ate who  refuses  to  join  with  the  proposal 
that  each  one  of  us  must  presume  to  be 
Euilty  of  infamy  and  crime  unless  we  file 
sworn  afllidavits  about  our  integrity  Is 
somethins:  that  I  oppose. 

The  ba.sest  criminal,  when  he  goes  to 
court,  is  presumed  to  be  innocent.  Every 
citizen  is  presumed  to  be  Innocent  and 
not  to  have  committed  improper  acts. 
But  the  public  official  must  be  presumed 
to  be  Kullty. 

I  do  not  believe  it.  Why  should  each 
of  us  be  burdened  with  the  responsibility 
of  filing  these  papers  when  In  the  law  on 
Income  tax  reports  the  Congress  says 
publicly  to  all  the  people  of  the  country, 
'  Tliat  which  is  yours  privately  belongs 
to  you.  No  one  is  entitled  to  know  about 
It."  But  that  presumption  of  Innocence 
Is  not  to  apply  to  Members  of  the  Senate. 
I  cannot  understand  it,  Mr.  President. 


Repeating  the  words  of  the  Senator 
from  Illinois 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Bartlett  In  the  chair) .  The  time  of  the 
Senator  from  Ohio  has  expired. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
1  additional  minute  to  the  Senator  from 
Ohio. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Ohio  is  recognized  for  1 
additional  minute. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Did  I  forfeit  this 
benefit  of  innocence  when  I  offered  my- 
self as  a  candidate  for  public  office?  If 
the  Senate  adopts  this  measure,  should 
not  every  State  legislature,  every  city 
council,  every  board  of  town  trustees. 
similarly  adopt  it?  We  allow  those  upon 
whom  the  index  of  guilt  is  felt  to  escape. 

They  wish  to  make  me  a  scapegoat  as 
a  Member  of  the  Senate.  It  will  not  be 
done  with  my  vote. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Does  the  Senator  from 
Illinois  desire  to  use  any  more  time,  be- 
cause I  should  like  to  take  about  3  min- 
utes and  then  I  shall  be  willing  to  yield 
back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Let  me  get  the  time 
picture  straight. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  that 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Illinois  has  no  time  re- 
maining on  the  amendment. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  How  much  time  do  I 
have  remaining  on  the  resolution? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  has  58  minutes  remaining. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  have  no  disposition 
to  detain  the  Senate  any  further. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Then  I  suggest  to  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  that  I  speak  for 
3  minutes  now  and  then  I  shall  yield 
back  the  remainder  of  my  time.  Then 
the  Senate  can  vote. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  The  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  can  take  the  time  now  if  he 
wishes  to  do  so. 

Mr.  CLARK.  But  I  wish  to  close  the 
debate.   It  Is  my  amendment. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President.  wUl  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  yield? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  yield  3  minutes  to 
the  Senator  from  North  Carolina. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  North  Carolina  is  recog- 
nized for  3  minutes. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  Congress 
should  pass  laws  having  prescribed 
sanctions,  and  leave  the  enforcement  of 
those  laws  to  the  Department  of  Justice. 
I  question  the  advisability  of  the  Senate 
undertaking  to  prescribe  ethics  for  its 
Members  and  employees. 

Men  should  adopt  their  own  ethical 
principles.  It  is  the  function  and  the 
province  of  the  constituents  of  a  Senator 
to  sup)ervlse  his  ethical  practices  and  if 
they  do  not  like  his  ethical  practices, 
they  can  be  depended  upon  to  retire  him 
from  the  Senate. 

To  my  mind,  the  Senate  has  been  to 
some  degree  in  a  state  of  hysteria  ever 
since  the  beginning  of  the  Baker  in- 
vestigation. 

No  one  has  made  any  charge  against 
any  Senator.  Charges  have  been  made 
against  Bobby  Baker.  I  reiterate  that 
no  one  has  charged  any  Senator  with 
any  wrongdoing. 


Yet  it  has  been  insinuated  on  the  floor 
of  the  Senate  and  elsewhere  that  all 
Senators  should  appear  before  the  Rules 
Committee  and  establish  that  they  are 
innocent  of  any  wrongdoing  despite  the 
fact  that  no  charges  have  been  made 
against  any  of  them. 

I  believe  that  if  any  persons  know  of 
any  basis  for  any  charges  against  any 
Senator,  they  should  stand  up  like  men 
and  prefer  charges  and  have  them  in- 
vestigated. If  they  are  not  willing  to 
do  that,  they  should  forever  hold  their 
peace. 

When  all  is  said,  these  amendments 
make  charges  by  implication  against 
Senators.  If  anyone  knows  of  any 
wrongdoing  of  a  Senator,  let  him  stand 
up  like  a  man  and  reveal  what  he  knows. 
If  he  does  not  know  of  any  wrongdoing, 
he  should  have  enough  respect  for  the 
Senate  and  enough  respect  for  the  covm- 
try  to  keep  silent. 

I  propose  to  vote  against  the  amend- 
ment, because  I  do  not  know  and  have 
no  information  of  any  dishonorable 
conduct  on  the  part  of  any  Senator. 

Let  Congress  pass  laws  with  criminal 
sanctions  for  wrongdoing  by  Senators 
and  Senate  employees,  and  leave  their 
enforcement  to  the  Department  of  Jtis- 
tice  and  the  courts.  This  it  did  In  1962 
when  it  revised  the  laws  governing  the 
conduct  of  Members  of  Congress  and 
officers  and  employees  of  all  branches  of 
the  Federal  Government.  Let  the  Sen- 
ate leave  the  conduct  of  its  Members, 
which  it  is  unwilling  to  make  illegal,  to 
the  judgment  of  their  constituents,  who 
will  not  condone  lawful  practices  they 
deem  unethical. 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  will  the  Sen- 
ator from  Illinois  yield? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  yield  2  minutes  to 
the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  .  The  Sen- 
ator from  Rhode  Island  is  recognized  for 
2  minutes. 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Ad- 
ministration, I  have  heard  with  regret 
the  statements  to  the  effect  that  we  have 
not  done  our  job  properly. 

The  committee  has  spent  many  hours 
on  this  task.  I  congratulate  the  chair- 
man particularly  on  his  fairness,  his  de- 
cency, his  patience  and  his  wise  conduct 
under  conditions  of  frequent  harassment. 

The  committee  either  interviewed  or 
had  before  it  virtually  every  witness  who 
has  been  suggested. 

I  believe  that  we  have  lost  sight  of  the 
great  amount  of  work  v^'hich  has  been 
accomplished  by  the  committee.  In  my 
short  3' 2  years  of  service  In  the  Senate 
I  do  not  recall  seeing  as  many  volumes 
of  hearings  on  my  desk. 

Having  become  interested  in  the  ques- 
tion of  disclosure,  and  originally  having 
inclined  to  the  views  of  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania,  the  more  I  study  the  prob- 
lem and  hear  the  different  arguments 
expressed,  the  more  I  come  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  detailed  public  disclosure  will 
prove  of  considerable  harassment  to  the 
innocent. 

Nor  do  I  believe  that  any  man  who 
wished  to  get  around  it  could  not  find 
some  way  to  do  so.  I  have  also  studied 
this  same  situation  in  other  countries.    I 
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do  not  believe  that  we  are  the  most  dis- 
honest legislature  in  the  world.  In  fact. 
I  like  to  believe  the  opposite. 

I  had  the  Llbrarj'  of  Conj?ress  make  a 
study  of  other  countries  to  see  what  their 
requlrementa  are  on  the  question  of  dis- 
closure and  I  discovered  to  my  surprise. 
as  shown  by  the  starting  annex  in  the 
hearings  on  page  1959.  that  only  in  El 
Salvador.  Venezuela,  and  Communist 
China  do  they  have  these  detailed  re- 
quirements. So  I  must  add  that  I  do  not 
Intend  to  support  these  detailed  resolu- 
tions and,  as  one  member  of  tho  commit- 
tee. I  cannot  agree  with  my  good  friend 
the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  is  the 
Senator  from  nUnols  prepared  to  yield 
back  the  remainder  of  his  time  after  I 
have  made,  my  closing  statement,  at 
which  time  I  shall  be  prepared  to  yield 
back  the  remainder  of  my  time'' 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Not  on  the  bill.  I 
have  no  time  on  the  amendment 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  believe  that  the  Sena- 
tor should  be  candid.  I  believe  that  un- 
der normal  Senate  procedure  the  Sena- 
tor proposing  an  amendment  usually 
closes  debate. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr  President,  a  par- 
liamentary Inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Colorado  will  state  It. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  That  would  not  keep 
any  other  Senator  on  the  f.oor  from  re- 
questing time  if  thev  wished  it.  would  it? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Illinois  yield  me  30  sec- 
onds on  the  bill? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr  Pre.sident.  I  yield 
30  seconds  to  the  Senator  from  Montana 
on  the  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
Senator  from  Montana  is  recognized  for 
30  seconds. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  Mr  President.  I 
am  sure  that  the  proper  amenities  will  be 
observed. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  thank  the  maioritv 
leader.  Mr  President.  I  yield  mvself  no 
more  than  5  minutes.  I  probably  shall 
not  take  that  long 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  is  recognized 
for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  CLARK.  First,  let  me  say  in  all 
good  humor  that  I  am  a  little  surprised 
that  such  excellent  lawyers  as  the  Sena- 
tor from  Louisiana,  the  Senator  from 
Ohio,  and  the  Senator  from  North  Caro- 
lina should  have  thought  there  was  any 
question  about  the  principle  of  the  guilt 
or  innocence  of  a  Senator  is  under  the 
pending  amendment,  or  any  pre.sumption 
that  a  Senator  was  guilty  unless  he  was 
proved  innocent.  Nothinir  is  further 
from  the  case.  No  one  is  contending 
that  any  Member  of  this  bodv  is  guilty 
or  not  guilty  of  any  improprieties. 

Let  us  see  what  thf-  i.ssue  in  the  case 
Is.  The  Issue  Is  simple:  Is  It  wi.se  in  the 
light  of  disclosure  in  the  Baker  case  to 
require  the  officers  or  employees  of  the 
Senate,  and  Members  of  the  Senate 
themselves,  to  make  a  disclosure  of  their 
business  and  financial  Interests? 


Some  think  yes  and  .some  think  no. 

Let  us  k'et  down  to  the  Lssue,  which  is: 
Are  Senators  for  disclosure,  or  not  for 
disclosure?  The  question  of  ^uilt  or  in- 
nocence, or  impropriety,  has  absolutely 
nothing  whatever  to  do  with  the  I.ssue 
before  us  All  we  have  to  decide  Is 
whether  the  Senate  wants  to  have  some 
disclosure 

The  Senator  from  North  Carolina  [Mr. 
Ervin!  Is  probably  a  greater  authority 
on  the  Constitution  of  the  United  Statfs 
than  I  am.  He  knows  full  well  that  .sec- 
tion 5,  article  I  of  the  Constitution  pro- 
vides that  each  house  shall  be  the  juds:e 
of  the  qualifications  of  us  own  Members. 
That  has  ht-vn  so  from  the  be^innink'  of 
the  Republic. 

The  Senate  has  the  power  to  pass  on 
the  qualifications  of  lis  own  Members. 
We  need  only  refer  back  to  the  McCarthy 
case  of  a  few  years  ac:o  to  prove  that. 
So  let  us  not  take  the  false  view  that 
when  we  are  passing  on  the  present 
amendment  we  are  not  ba.siiig  it  on  a 
right  given  to  the  Senate  by  the  Con- 
-stitution  of  the  United  States,  which  has 
been  exercised  time  and  a^'am  during  tlie 
course  of  our  history. 

Let  me  very  briefly  make  the  case  for 
disclosure,  and  then  I  shall  be  through. 
I  think  the  case  is  a  strong  one  Pir.st, 
there  can  be  little  doubt  but  that  if 
Bobby  Baker  had  been  required  to  reveal 
his  professional  holdings,  he  would  have 
been  at  some  point  required  by  the  Sen- 
ate to  dispose  of  them  and  to  devote  him- 
self exclusively  to  his  job  of  secretary  of 
the  majority. 

It  is  wise  to  adopt  a  di.sclo.sure  proce- 
dure which  would  strongly  tend  to  pre- 
vent a  repetition  of  that  impropriety  by 
others.  .'Second,  I  know  of  no  lo^^ic  and 
no  moral  justification— and  I  do  not 
propose  to  be  the  guardian  of  the  qualifi- 
cations of  my  colleagues — which  require 
disclosure  by  officers  and  employees  of 
the  Senate,  and  not  by  M-  mb^rs  of  the 
Senate  The  .'Senate  lias  been  under 
severe  public  criticism  for  requiring 
nominees  of  the  executive  branch  to  dis- 
clo.se.  and  often  to  dispo.se  of.  holding's 
and  professional  connections  while  ap- 
plying no  such  rule  to  itself. 

It  is  clear  that  the  business,  financial, 
and  professional  holdings  and  connec- 
tions of  Senators  are  pertinent  informa- 
tion to  which  the  public  is  entitled. 

I  have  und'Ttakf  n  U)  m.ike  available 
to  the  public  generally,  and  to  the  peo- 
ple of  Pennsylvania  in  particular,  what 
my  holdings  are  I  a.sk  no  other  Senator 
U^  do  likewise  Having  made  the  dis- 
clo.sure.  I  do  not  believe  that  my  election 
m  1962  was  prejudiced  in  any  way  bv  the 
fact  that  I  made  the  disclosure  and  my 
opponent  did  not. 

I  merely  suKuest  that  the  case  for  the 
di-sciosure  in  the  present  public  climate 
of  .skeptici.sm  respecting  the  integrity  and 
public  performance  of  the  Senate,  em- 
ph<usi/ed  by  tlie  dlsclasures  of  the  Baker 
Ciuse,  but  originating  in  the  early  days  of 
the  Republic  and  continuing  intermit- 
tently ever  since,  makts  it  .seem  wise  to 
take  strong  steps  to  rehabilitate  the  pub- 
lic image  of  the  National  Lenlslature  and 
t.)  establish  beyond  question  the  propri- 
ety of  the  public  behavior  of  each  of  its 
Members 
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While  we  are  having  a  disclosure,  I 
think  it  should  be  adequate  With  all 
due  deference  to  the  Junior  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  IMr.  Jokd.\n1.  I  do  not 
believe  the  disclosure  which  he  proposed 
on  the  part  of  the  committee  is  adequate. 
I  Ix-'ieve  Uiat  the  pending  amendment  is 
adequate.  I  ask  the  Senate  to  approve 
it. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  have  never  heard  the 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  urge  this,  but 
tiieie  have  been  in.'^inuations  m  this  body 
that  every  Senator  ought  to  go  bt^fore  the 
Committee  on  Rules  and  Administration 
and  prove  that  he  is  not  guilty  of  wrong- 
doing 

Mr  CLARK.  The  Senator  knows  that 
I  have  made  no  .such  suggestion. 

Mr  ERVIN.  The  Senator  from  Penn- 
sylvania has  been  an  advocate  of  dis- 
closure since  prior  to  the  Baker  investi- 
gation. 

Mr  CLARK     That  is  correct. 

.Mr.  ERVIN  The  action  of  a  Senator 
.slioukl  be  judged  on  the  basis  of  the  wis- 
dom or  unwisdom  of  his  official  action. 
We  should  leave  the  question  of  his  ethics 
to  his  constituents  in  tlie  absence  of  some 
sp<-'cifl('  ^har^e  auainst  a  specific  Senator 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr  CL-^RK.  May  I  say  to  the  Junior 
Senator  from  North  Carolina  !Mr.  Jor- 
dan )  that  I  respect  his  views.  I  am  sure 
they  are  shared  by  many — perhaps  by 
most.     I  happc  n  to  disagree 

I  am  prepared  to  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  our 
tinii^  has  been  yielded  back. 

Mr.  President,  a  parliamentar>'  In- 
quiry. 

The  PRE.'^IDINO  OFFICER  The 
Senator  will  state  it. 

Mr  DIRKSEN  Mr.  President,  have 
the  yeas  and  nays  been  ordered' 

The  PRESIDING  OF'FICER.     Yes. 

Mr  DIRK.^EN  The  first  vote  would 
be  on  the  Clark-Case  amendment  in  the 
nature  of  a  substitute';' 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  That  is 
correct.  The  question  Is  on  agreeing  to 
the  Clark-Case  amendment  in  the  na- 
ture of  a  substitute.  The  yt\as  and  nays 
have  been  ordered,  and  the  clerk  will 
call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr  HUMPHR?:y  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  Tenne.s.see  (Mr.  Wal- 
ters' and  the  Senator  from  Oreuon  (Mrs. 
Neubercer  I  are  absent  on  official  busi- 
ness. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
California  fMr  Enci.eI  and  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  fMr.  Kennedy]  are 
absent  because  of  illness. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  New  Mexico  IMr.  Anderson  1.  the 
Senator  from  Mi.ssLssippi  fMr.  East- 
i.andI,  ar.d  the  Senator  from  Ohio  [Mr. 
YorNGl  are  nece.s.sarily  absent. 

Mr  KUCHEL.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr.  GoldwaterI. 
the  Senator  from  New  Mexico  [Mr. 
Mfchem!,  the  Senator  from  Iowa  [Mr. 
Miller!,  the  Senator  from  Kentucky 
IMr.  Morton  1.  the  Senator  from  Kan- 
.sas  I  Mr  Pear.son  1 ,  and  the  Senator  from 
Texas  [Mr.  Tower  1  are  necessarily 
ab.sent. 
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If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
from  Iowa  [Mr.  Miller],  the  Senator 
from  Kentucky  [Mr.  Morton],  the  Sen- 
ator from  Kansas  [Mr.  Pearson],  and 
the  Senator  from  Texas  [Mr.  Tower] 
would  each  vote  "nay." 

The  result  weis  announced — yeas  25, 
nays  62.  as  follows: 

(No.  490  Leg. J 


Brewster 

Cue 

Clark 

Dodd 

Douglas 

For.g 

Oore 

Hart 

Bartke 


Alkpn 

Allott 

Bartlett 

Bavh 

Beall 

Ber.nett 

Bible 

BoK>;!^ 

Burdlck 

Bvrd.  Va 

Byrd  W  Va. 

Cannon 

Car:  son 

Church 

Cooper 

Cotton 

Curtis 

Dirksen 

Donilnlrlc 

Edmondson 

Elender 


Anderson 

Ea.«tland 
Zr.gle 
Oo:d^\'ntpr 
Kennedy 


YEAS — 25 

Javlts 

Keating 

Kuchel 

McGee 

McOovem 

Monroney 

Morse 

Mobs 

Nelson 

NAYS — 62 

Ervln 

Fulbrlght 

Onienlng 

Hiiyden 

Hirkenlooper 

Hill 

Holland 

Hruska 

Humphrey 

InOMye 

Jackson 

Joh:iston 

Jordan.  N.C. 

Jordan.  Idaho 

I.nu.'-chp 

Lor.K.  Mo. 

Lot.g.  La. 

Magnuson 

Miinsfleld 

McCarthy 

McClellan 


Proxmlre 

Rlbicoff 

Scott 

Smith 

Symington 

WllUamB.  N.J. 

Yarborougli 


Mclntyre 

McNamara 

Metcalf 

Mundt 

Muskle 

Pastore 

Pell 

Prouty 

Randolph 

Robertson 

Russell 

Saltonstall 

Simpson 

Smathera 

Sparkman 

Stennls 

Talmadge 

Thurmond 

Williams.  Del. 

Young,  N.  Dak. 


NOT  VOTING — 13 

Mochem  Tower 

MlTier  Walters 

Morton  Young,  Ohio 

Neuberger 
Pearson 


So  the  Clark-Ca.se  amendment  In  the 
nature  of  a  substitute  was  rejected. 

Mr  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President.  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
amendment  was  rejected. 

Mr.  .^LLOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
U)  lav  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
atrreed  t^. 

Th.e  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  now  recurs  on  the  amendment 
of  the  Senator  from  Delaware  (Mr.  Wil- 
liams 1.    Tlie  Senator  has  30  minutes. 

Mr  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President.  I  yield  myself  5  minutes.  I 
shall  tr\-  to  take  not  more  than  that  be- 
cause I  think  the  amendment  has  been 
debated  enough  this  afternoon.  I  mere- 
ly wish  to  point  out,  first,  that  I  do  not 
quarrel  with  the  Senator  from  Pennsyl- 
vania and  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey 
In  their  objective.  Personally  I  did  not 
think  that  public  disclosure  of  assets  was 
th.e  answer  for  reasons  which  I  outlined 
In  my  remarks  earlier  this  afternoon. 

I  do  feel  that  the  Senate  has  the  re- 
sponsibility to  act  In  this  connection. 
That  was  certainly  a  part  of  the  resolu- 
tion which  we  adopted  last  October.  The 
CrtmmitK^  on  Rules  and  Administration 
was  instiTjcted  not  oiily  to  Investigate  the 
charges  involvinc  Bobby  Baker  and  other 
employees  but  also  to  report  back  to  the 
Senau^  its  legislative  recommendations. 
Its  recommendations  are  before  us. 
Tliose  of  us  who  disagree  with  them  have 
a  resix>nsiblllty  to  offer  amendments. 
As  I  stated,  one  reason  that  I  did  not 
think  public  disclosure  under  the  previ- 


ous amendment  would  be  effective  with- 
out access  to  tax  returns  also,  Is  that  such 
procedure  would  not  have  disclosed 
many,  if  any,  of  the  wrongdoings  that 
were  disclosed  in  the  particular  case  be- 
fore us — that  of  Mr.  Baker. 

It  was  not  the  answer. 
As  I  pointed  out  earlier,  the  $5,000 
limitation  on  assets  as  provided  In  the 
Clark  proposal  would  have  prevented 
many  of  the  so-called  MGIC  transac- 
tions from  being  discovered  at  all  under 
public  disclosure. 

My  amendment  proposes  that  on  the 
15th  day  of  April  each  Senator  report  to 
the  select  committee  all  his  assets  and  li- 
abilities along  with  a  copy  of  his  tax  re- 
turns as  of  the  preceding  calendar  year. 
Those  returns  would  be  kept  secret. 
There  would  be  no  public  disclosure  of 
those  except  that  If  the  committee  after 
Its  examination  found  evidence  of 
wrongdoing.  If  a  violation  of  law  were 
Involved  the  committee  would  report 
such  violation  to  the  Attorney  General 
of  the  United  States.  If  It  involved  a 
question  of  Impropriety  only,  after  a 
careful  examination  it  would  be  reported 
to  the  Senate.  Beyond  that,  such  docu- 
ments would  not  be  publicized. 

I  agree  fully  that  nothing  would  be 
accomplished  by  the  mere  publication 
of  the  list  of  assets  alone.  Of  course, 
wholesale  publication  of  tax  returns,  ex- 
cept In  Instances  In  which  wrongdoing 
was  found,  could  not  be  authorized  un- 
der the  law. 

I  do  not  often  disagree  with  my 
minority  leader,  but  I  feel  that  we  can 
trust  this  committee  for  secrecy.  I  know 
that  In  the  Treasury  Department  there 
are  more  than  200.000  employees  who 
work  as  revenue  agents.  Very  seldom,  if 
ever,  do  we  hear  of  one  who  has  violated 
his  trust  by  disclosing  Information  on 
the  amount  of  tax  an  Individual  may 
pay.  Personally  I  do  not  recall  any  such 
instance.  If  there  have  been  any  they 
have  been  very  few.  Certainly  we  can 
find  six  Senators  along  with  a  staff  for 
that  committee  who  are  equally  trust- 
worthy. They  would  be  men  and  women 
of  the  same  high  caliber  as  those  who 
have  been  working  in  the  Internal 
Revenue  Service. 

My  proposal  Is  not  offered  with  the 
thought  that  the  Senate  itself  is  an  un- 
holy body.  I  have  never  served  wuth  a 
group  of  men  for  whom  I  have  had  a 
higher  regard,  and  that  goes  for  men  on 
both  sides  of  the  aisle.  But  I  do  feel.  In 
the  light  of  what  has  happened,  that  we 
have  a  responsibility  to  take  some  action, 
and  I  think  that  responsibility  rests  with 
us  here  first  to  act  so  far  as  the  Senate 
is  concerned. 

Let  the  House  take  care  of  Its  prob- 
lems, and  we  can  deal  with  the  execu- 
tive branch  after  we  have  put  our  own 
house  In  order. 

I  understand  that  the  Senator  from 
South  Carolina  and  the  Senator  from 
Ohio  raised  a  question  about  some  of  the 
language  In  this  amendment  not  being 
clear  enough.  I  understand  that  the 
Senator  from  South  Carolina  [Mr. 
Thurmond]  has  drafted  an  amendment 
which  would  clear  up  their  question.  I 
have  examined  the  amendment.  It 
merely  spells  out  exactly  what  was  In- 


tended In  the  beginning,  and  If  the 
Senator  wishes  to  offer  that  amendment 
to  my  amendment  I  would  be  willing  to 
accept  It. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield?        

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Mc- 
Namara In  the  chair) .  The  yeas  and  nays 
have  already  been  ordered  on  the  amend- 
ment. Without  unanimous  consent,  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Dela- 
ware cannot  be  modified. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  under- 
stand that.  I  should  like  to  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  South  Carolina  first  so  that 
he  may  offer  his  amendment.  I  do  not 
believe  there  would  be  any  objection. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  offer  a  modifi- 
cation to  the  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  Delaware.  We  can  save  time  by  do- 
ing it  this  way.  I  can  get  30  minutes 
later.  I  need  only  about  1  minute,  if  the 
Senator  Is  willing  to  accept  the  modi- 
fication. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, reserving  the  right  to  object,  the 
Senator  should  offer  the  amendment  be- 
fore the  Senate  asked  to  act  on  It. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  I  was  getting  ready 
to  read  the  amendment,  but  I  send  it  to 
thp  d&sk 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
proposed  modification  to  the  amendment 
of  the  Senator  from  Delaware  will  be 
stated. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  It  is  proposed 
at  the  end  of  section  3  to  insert  the  fol- 
lowing language: 

Public  disclosure  of  the  matters  required 
to  be  filed  hereunder  shall  not  be  made  untU 
and  unless  the  select  committee  has  found 
such  Impropriety  or  violation  lias  occurred. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  that  was  the  intention  of  my 
amendment.  There  was  to  be  a  disclo- 
sure only  after  the  committee  has  dis- 
covered evidence  of  wrongdoing.  I  think 
the  Senator's  modification  spells  it  out 
more  clearly.    I  have  no  objection. 

I  ask  that  my  amendment  may  be 
modified  accordingly. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and 
the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Delaware  is  so  modified. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  I  shall  yield  the  floor  shortly. 
My  amendment  is  not  intended  at  all  as 
an  indictment  of  any  Member  of  the 
Senate,  but  we  do  have  responsibility 
and  jurisdiction.  If  we  are  to  deal  with 
this  problem  this  Is  an  effective  way  to 
do  It.  I  appreciate  the  statements  of 
Senators  who  feel  differently.  I  do  not 
quarrel  with  them  because  an  excellent 
argument  can  be  made  on  either  side  of 
the  question.  I  leave  the  decision  to  the 
Senate. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
myself  2  minutes  on  the  resolution. 

The  Williams  amendment  provides 
that  every  Senator  shall  file  with  the 
clerk  a  copy  of  his  income  tax  return. 
He  shall  file  his  assets,  including  his 
spouse.  I  say  that  one's  spouse  is  an 
asset — the  biggest  asset  a  Senator  has. 
There  will  be  an  investigation,  and  the 
committee  can  go  to  the  Department  of 
Justice. 
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There  are  other  provisions  in  the  Wil- 
liams disclosure  proposal.  It  is  aimed 
only  at  the  Senate  of  the  United  States. 
It  ought  to  be  overwhelmingly  voted 
down. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Does 
the  opposition  yield  back  the  unexpired 
tim^ 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina.  I 
yield  back  the  time 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  tune 
on  the  amendment  ha.s  been  yielded 
back.  The  yeas  and  nays  have  been 
ordered,  and  the  c'lik  wi:l  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  Arkan--as  (Mr.  Ful- 
BRir.HTl.  the  Senator  :rum  Oregon  fMrs. 
NeubergerI.  and  the  Senator  from  Ten- 
nessee [Mr.  Walters  are  absent  on  of- 
ficial business. 

I  also  announce  that  ihe  Senator  from 
California  [Mr.  Engle  I  and  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  Mr.  Kennedy]  are 
absent  because  of  iUne.s5. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  New  Mexico  'Mr.  Anderson],  the 
Senator  from  Missi.ssippt  Mr  E\st- 
LANDl.  and  the  Senator  from  Ohio  ;  Mr 
YotTNGl  are  necessarily  absent. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Arizona  Mr.  Goldwater  I . 
the  Senator  from  New  Mexico  '  Mr. 
MechemI.  the  Senator  from  Iowa  i  Mr. 
Miller],  the  Senator  from  Kentucky 
i  Mr.  Morton],  the  Senator  from  Kan.sas 
I  Mr.  Pearson],  and  the  Senator  from 
Texas  [Mr.  Tower]  are  necessarily  ab- 
sent. 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Kan- 
sas I  Mr.  Pearson'  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  Texas  Mr  Towehi.  If 
pre.sent  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Kansas  would  vote  "yea"  and  the  Senator 
from  Texas  would  vote    nay  " 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Ken- 
tucky (Mr.  Morton  1  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  Iowa  Mr.  MtllerI.  If 
present  and  votiru'.  the  Senator  fmm 
Kentucky  would  vote  "yea"  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Iowa  would  vote  "nay." 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  27, 
nays  59.  as  follows 

I  No    4^1,  Le?  1 
YEAS— 2>v 


BoKl?s 

Ha.-tke 

VNelson 

Brt'Wster 

JacKson 

Vroxmlre 

C'a.-.e 

Javi-.s 

^blcoll 

(•:<»rlc 

Keating 

Sdott 

Cocper 

Kuchel 

Sn\th 

Dodcl 

Lai:-^';he 

Symington 

Doiglas 

Mcfree 

ThuVmond 

Fo:ig 

McOovern 

WnUarns.  N  J. 

Hart 

Mor-.e 

NAYS— 59 

WiUJAfns.  Del 

AlKen 

Gore 

Metcaif 

A;l0tt 

Oruerilng 

Monroney 

Bartlett 

Ha\  len 

M.iss 

Bayh 

H.ckpnlooper 

Mundt 

Beall 

Hi.: 

Miiskle 

Bennett 

Ho:;ap,d 

Pastore 

Bib.e 

Hri-i<.'\ 

Pell 

Bi.'dlclc 

Humphrey 

Prouty 

ByrU,  Va. 

Irioi.iVf 

Randolph 

Byrd,  W.  Va 

Johnston 

Robertson 

Ca;ii.on 

Jordu:;.  N  C 

Ru.s.seU 

Carlson 

Jerd  ir..  Idaho 

Saltonstall 

Church 

Lor.i?    Ml, 

Simpson 

c.i'.ton 

Lori,<    La. 

Smathers 

Curtis 

M.i^'1  u-o:i 

Spurknruin 

Di.'-ic.'>en 

Ma:i?fle;d 

Stenrls 

Drjminlck 

M'  c-ir'hy 

TaimadKe 

Edmondson 

McClellan 

Y.irboro'igh 

Ei  lender 

Mclntyre 

Young,  N.  Da* 

Ervln 

McN.tmara 

Anderson 

Ka.>t;and 
Er.gie 
Fulbr'.ijht 
Goldwater 


NOT   VOTING  — 14 

Kenneily  Pearson 

MtN  hrm  Tower 

Mi;:er  Walters 

Mortun  Young.  Ohio 


Neuberger 

S')  the  amendment,  as  modified,  of  Mr. 
Williams  of  Delaware  was  rejected. 

Mr  DIRKSKN.  Mr  President.  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
amendment  was  rejected. 

Mr  MANSFIETD  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table 

Th.e  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
at,' reed  to 

Mr.  DIRKSEN  Mr.  President,  if  Sen- 
ators will  remain  ver\'  briefly,  what  I  am 
about  to  offer  will  not  take  very  Ion;'. 
because  I  have  discussed  it  twice.  I  pro- 
pose now  to  move  to  recommit  the  pend- 
ing resolution  (S.  Res  337  >  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules  and  Administration  and 
to  report  forthwith,  in  lieu  of  such  reso- 
lution, an  orii^inal  joint  resolution,  a 
copy  of  which  ls  attached  hereto,  and  to 
submit  such  joint  resolution  forthwith  to 
the  Senate  for  further  coasideration 

This  proposal  would  establish  a  Joint 
Commission  on  Ethics  in  the  Federal 
Government.  It  would  include  the  en- 
tire government.  The  members  of  the 
Commission  would  be  appointed,  four  by 
Senate,  four  by  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, and  nine  by  the  President  of  the 
United  States. 

The  resolution  provides: 

HfioUed  bv  the  Sfnate  and  House  of  Rrp- 
resentatives  of  the  United  States  of  Amenca 
m  Cong^ress  a.ifembled. 

COMMLSSION    ESTABI  ISHEO 

Section  I.  (a)  There  la  hereby  established 
a  Commission  on  Ethics  In  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment (referred  to  hereinafter  as  the 
"Commission"!.  The  Commission  shall  be 
composed  of  seventeen  members  as  folhiws: 

(  1 )  Four  appointed  from  Members  of  the 
Senate  by  the  President  of  the  i>enivte.  of 
whom  not  more  than  two  may  be  members 
of  the  same  political  party: 

I  2)  Four  appointed  from  Members  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  by  the  Speaker  of 
the  House  of  Representatives,  of  whom  not 
more  than  two  may  be  members  of  the  same 
political  party:  and 

(3)  Nine  appointed  by  the  President  of  the 
United  States  from  individuals  In  prlv.ite 
life,  of  whom  not  more  than  five  may  be 
members  of  the  same  political  party 

(b>  The  Commission  shall  elect  a  Ch.ilr- 
man  and  a  Vice  Chairman  from  among  Its 
members  A  quorum  of  the  Commission 
shall  consist  of  nine  members,  except  that 
the  Commission  may  establish  a  lower  num- 
ber (not  less  than  fJvei  for  the  purpose  of 
taking  .sworn  testimony 

(C)  Any  vacancy  In  the  Commission  shall 
not  affect  Its  powers,  but  shall  be  filled  In 
the  same  manner  in  which  the  original  ap- 
pointment was  made. 

(d)  The  Commission  shall  cease  to  exist 
sixty  days  after  the  transmittal  of  its  final 
report  to  the  President  and  to  the  Con^^resa. 

DUTIES    or    THE    COMMISSION 

Sec  2  lai  The  Commission  shall  conduct 
a  full  and  complete  study  and  Investiga- 
tion to  ascertain  and  determine  measures 
required  to  insure  the  observ.ince  of  huh 
ethical  standards  by  Federal  officers  and  em- 
ployees In  the  performance  of  their  olUclal 
duties,  and  the  avoidance  by  such  officers 
and  employees  of  conduct  which  might  Im- 
pair, or  give  the  appearance  of  lmp:iirlng. 
their  Integrity  in  or  relating  to  the  perform- 
ance of  such  duties  Such  study  anil  inves- 
tigation   shall     Include,    but    shall     not    be 


limited  to,  a  con.slderatlon  of  the  extent  of 
need   for    measures: 

(1)  to  reciulre  the  dl.sclosure  by  Federal 
officers  and  iinpluyees  of  their  private  tjecu- 
niiiry   interests: 

i2i  to  preclude  the  existence  of  conflict 
bttween  the  prUate  pecuniary  Interests  of 
such  officers  and  employees  and  the  falth- 
ful  discharge  of  their  official  duties  and  re- 
sponsibilities;   and 

(3)  to  preclude  conduct  by  such  officers 
and  employees  which  Is  Inconsistent  with 
the  faithful  discharge  of  such  duties  and 
responsibilities,  or  which  r.iay  give  rise  to 
question  concerning  the  Integrity  of  such 
officers  and  employees. 

ibi  The  Conunlssion  may  transmit  to  the 
I'resident  and  to  the  Congress  such  Interim 
ri'ports  as  It  deems  to  be  proper.  The  Com- 
mission shall  transmit  Its  final  report  to  the 
President  and  to  the  Congress  not  later  than 
two  years  after  the  date  of  enactment  of 
this  Joint  resolution.  Such  final  report  shall 
contain  a  full  and  complete  statement  of  the 
findings  and  conclusions  of  the  Commi.sslon 
and  Its  recommendations  for  such  leelsla- 
tue  measures  as  It  may  deem  to  be  appro- 
priate. 

POWERS  OF  THE  COMMI.SSION 

Sec.  3.  (a)  The  Commission  may.  In  car- 
rying out  Its  duties  under  this  Joint  resolu- 
tion, sit  and  act  at  such  times  and  pl.ices, 
hold  such  hearings,  appoint  such  advisory 
committees,  take  such  testlmL.ny,  require 
by  subpena  or  otherwise  the  attendance  of 
such  witnesses  and  the  production  ot  such 
books,  papers,  and  documents,  administer 
such  oaths,  have  such  prlntlni;  and  binding 
dime,  and  make  such  expenditures  as  the 
Commission  deems  advis.ible  Subpenaa 
shall  be  Issued  under  the  signature  if  the 
ch.ilrman  or  any  member  of  the  Commission 
designated  by  him,  and  shall  be  served  by 
any  person  deslt;nate{l  by  the  chairman  or 
any  such  member  Any  member  <  f  the  Com- 
mission m.iy  administer  oaths  or  affirmations 
to  witnesses  appearing  before  the  Commis- 
sion. 

(b)  The  Commission  shall  have  the  power 
to  appoint  and  fix  the  compensation  of  such 
personnel  as  It  deems  necessary,  but  the 
compensation  so  fixed  shall  not  exceed  the 
compensation  for  comparable  duties  pre- 
scribed under  the  Classification  Act  of  1949, 
as  amended 

Sec  4  The  Commission  shall  prepare  rules 
of  procedure  to  carry  out  Its  powers  and 
duties  under  this  Joint  resolution  as  effi- 
ciently as  possible  with  a  maximum  of  pro- 
tection to  the  rights  of  the  individuals  con- 
cerned Such  rules  shall  protect  iUl  parties 
from  unnecessary  harassment  and  humilia- 
tion After  preparation,  the  rule.s  shall  be 
transmitted  to  the  Speaker  of  the  Huuse  of 
Representatives  and  to  the  Pre.«ldent  of  the 
Senate,  and  shall  take  effect  sixty  days  after 
being  so  transmitted  unless  either  House  has, 
within  that  time,  adopted  a  resolution  disap- 
proving the  rules  In  whole  or  In  part.  In  which 
c-.ise  the  part  of  the  rules  so  disapproved  shall 
not  go  into  effect. 

COMPENSATION     OF     MFMHERS    OF    THE 
COMMISSION 

SBC  5  (ai  The  members  of  the  Commla- 
slon  who  are  Members  of  Congress  shall  serve 
without  additional  compensation  Other 
members  of  the  Commission  .-^h  ill  receive 
compensation  at  the  rate  of  $75  per  diem 
when  encaged  In  the  performance  of  the 
duties  vested  In  the  Commission. 

(bi  All  m.embers  of  the  Commission  shall 
be  reimbursed  for  travel,  subsistence,  and 
other  necessary  expenses  Incurred  by  them 
in  the  performance  of  the  duties  vested  In 
the  Commission. 

EXPENSES  or  THE  COMM1.S.SION 

Sec  6  There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  such  sums  as  may  be  necessary 
to  carry  out   this  Joint   resolution. 
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DEnKinOHB 

Sec  7   As  used  In  this  Act — 

,a)  the  term  "Federal  officer  or  employee" 

'"^"li   any  Member  of  the  Congress  and  any 
officer  or  employee  of  the  Congress; 
'iii    anv   elected   or   appointed  civilian   of- 
ficer or  employee  In  the  executive  branch  of 
the   Government; 

,3)  any  offlter  or  employee  of  any  Inde- 
nfiident  agency  of  the  Government  or  any 
wholly  owned  Government  corporation; 

(4) 'any  justice,  Judge,  officer,  or  employee 
of  any  court  of  the  United  States,  and  any 
United  States  Commissioner;   and 

(5)  any  member  of  any  armed  force  of  the 
United  States  while  rendering  any  active 
service  therein  other  than  active  duty  for 
tninlnir  for  a  period  not  exceeding  thirty 
davs:  and  ib)  the  term  "officer  or  employee 
of  'the  Cons^res-s"  means — 

( 1 1  an  elected  officer  of  either  House  of  the 
Congress  who  Is  not  a  Member  of  the  Con- 
cress: 

i2i  an  employee  of  either  House  of  the 
Congress,  or  of  any  committee  or  subcom- 
mittee of  either  House  of  the  Congress; 

(3)  the  Legislative  Counsel  of  either 
House  of  the  Congress  and  each  employee  of 
such  officer; 

i4i  an  Official  Reporter  of  Debates  of  ei- 
ther Hnu!-e  of  the  Congress  and  any  person 
employed  by  the  Official  Reporters  of  De- 
bates of  either  such  House  In  connection 
with  the  perlormance  of  their  official  duties; 

(5>   a  member  of  the  Capitol  Police  force; 

(6)  an  employee  cf  the  Vice  President  if 
such  employee's  compensation  is  disbursed 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate; 

7)  an  employee  of  a  Joint  committee  of 
the  Concress;    and 

(8)  an  employee  of  any  Member  of  the 
Congress. 

The  Commission  would  have  up  to  2 
year.'^  to  make  a  complete  study  and  then 
file  an  interim  report  and  a  final  report. 
The  study  would  include  the  Senate,  the 
Hou.^e,  tilt'  judiciary,  and  the  executive 
branch. 

So  I  offer  the  motion  to  recommit,  with 
In.'^t  ruction.";. 

Mr.  KEA'nNG.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yirld  for  a  question? 

Mr,  DIRKSEN.     I  yield. 

Mr  Kf:ATING.  Does  the  proposal  call 
for  tlie  committee  to  immediately  report 
back  this  particular  resolution  to  the 
Senate'' 

Mr  DIRKSEN.    Forthwith. 

Mr  KEATING.  Does  it  call  for  the 
immediate  creation  of  the  Commission? 

Mr  DIRKSEN.  This  would  be  a  joint 
resolution:  therefore,  It  would  have  to 
po  to  the  House,  and  it  must  be  signed  by 
the  President. 

Mr  KEATING.  If  the  Senate  passed 
the  joint  resolution,  after  the  committee 
had  reported  it,  would  it  call  for  the  Im- 
mediate creation  of  the  Commission? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.    Yes. 

Mr  KEATING.  I  heard  the  Senator 
say  sometliing  about  "2  years  hence." 

Mr  DIRKSEN.  No;  that  is  the  report. 
The  Commission  would  have  a  maximum 
of  2  years  in  which  to  consummate  its 
work. 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
motion  will  be  stated. 

The  leplslative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

MOnoN  TO  RECOMMIT  BT  MR.  DIKKSEN 

Mr  President.  I  move  to  recommit  the 
pending  resohitlon  S.  337  to  the  Committee 
on  Rules  with  Instructions  to  report  forth.- 


wlth  in  lieu  of  such  resolution  an  original 
Joint  resolution,  a  copy  of  which  Is  attached 
hereto,  and  to  submit  such  Joint  resolution 
forthwith  to  the  Senate  for  further  con- 
sideration. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  A  parliamentary 
inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Arkansas  will  state  it. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Would  the  motion. 
if  agreed  to,  require  a  meeting  of  the 
Committee  on  Rules  and  Administra- 
tion? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Not  nec- 
essarily. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  a 
further  parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Arkansas  will  state  it. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  How  can  a  commit- 
tee report  without  holding  a  meeting  and 
taking  action? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  If  the 
motion  were  agreed  to,  it  would  be  an  or- 
der of  the  Senate  to  report  forthwith. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Do  I  correctly  un- 
derstand that  no  action  is  required?  The 
motion  is  on  the  table,  and  if  it  were 
adopted,  it  would  be  tantamount  to  the 
committee  having  met  and  reported  ac- 
cording to  instructions? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  That  is 
the  understanding  of  the  Chair. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  What  is  meant  by 
the  word  "forthwith"?  Does  that  mean 
tonight  or  some  time  tomorrow? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  is  advised  that  under  the  practices 
of  the  Senate  that  means  immediately. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  What  does  "imme- 
diately" mean?  Does  it  mean  before  to- 
morrow? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  In  the 
opinion  of  the  Chair,  it  means  right  now. 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina  ob- 
tained the  floor. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  North  Carolina  yield  for  a 
parliamentary  inquiry  ? 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina.  I 
yield  to  the  Senator  from  New  York. 

Mr.  KEATING.  If  the  motion  were 
adopted,  and  the  committee  reported 
back,  would  the  measure  then  be  open  to 
debate? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  After 
two  readings  of  the  joint  resolution,  yes. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Would  that  debate 
take  place  tonight,  or  would  it  have  to  be 
done  at  some  other  time? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  That 
would  depend  upon  the  will  of  the  Sen- 

Ate 

Mr.  KEATING.  It  would  be  reported 
back.  Would  it  require  unanimous  con- 
sent for  its  consideration  tonight?  Or 
would  its  consideration  be  automatic? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  If  ob- 
jection were  made  to  the  second  reading, 
the  joint  resolution  would  have  to  go 
over. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Would  the  joint  reso- 
lution be  open  to  amendment? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  After  it 
was  open  to  debate. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Would  it  be  subject 
to  the  time  limitation  heretofore  im- 
posed?   

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.     No. 

Mr.  KEATING.    I  thank  the  Chair. 


Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
President,  at  the  very  beginning,  the 
Senate,  under  Senate  Resolution  212,  au- 
thorized and  directed  the  Committee  on 
Rules  and  Administration : 

To  make  a  study  and  investigation  with 
respect  to  any  financial  or  business  inter- 
ests or  activities  of  any  officer  or  employee 
or  former  officer  or  employee  of  the  Senate, 
for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  (1)  whether 
any  such  interests  or  activities  have  Involved 
conflicts  of  interest  or  other  impropriety, 
and  (2)  whether  additional  laws,  rules,  or 
regulations  are  necessary  or  desirable  for  the 
purpose  of  prohibiting  or  restricting  any  such 
interests  or  activities. 

I  wish  to  emphasize  the  word  "such." 

The  committee  shall  report  to  the  Senate 
at  the  earliest  practicable  date  the  results 
of  its  study  and  investigation,  together  with 
such  recommendations  as  it  may  deem  de- 
sirable. 

For  about  7  months  the  committee  has 
been  studying  the  case.  Regardless  of 
what  has  been  said  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate,  I  re.'^ent  the  statement  made  that 
this  investigation  has  not  been  complete. 
There  are  those  who  did  not  want  to  in- 
vestigate; they  wanted  to  procrastinate. 
I  say  that  without  any  hesitation.  All 
the  information  that  is  necessary  in  the 
Bobby  Baker  case  has  been  obtained.  It 
is  a  matter  of  record.  So  I  have  no  apol- 
ogies to  make  for  the  investigation  in  one 
single  respect. 

It  is  not  my  recommendation  that  is 
being  ofTered;  it  is  the  recommendation 
made  by  the  Committee  on  Rules  and 
Administration  with  one  dissenting  vote. 
Numerous  resolutions  were  offered  and 
suggestions  made.  One  of  them,  which 
was  considered  today,  was  offered  by  the 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  ClarkI 
in  the  committee.  It  was  defeated  in 
committee.  Other  similar  proposals 
were  made,  and  they  have  been  pending 
before  the  committee  for  months,  as  the 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  well  stated. 

From  all  the  suggestions  and  proposals 
that  came  before  the  committee,  the 
committee  tried  to  report  a  satisfactory 
resolution,  one  which  came  as  near  as 
possible  to  fulfilling  what  we  thought 
was  the  task  assigned  to  the  committee, 
whether  we  liked  it  or  did  not  like  it. 
What  we  have  reported  is  the  best  we 
thought  we  could  recommend  to  the 
Senate. 

I  shall  have  to  object  to  the  motion  of 
the  Senator  from  Illinois.  But  that  does 
not  mean  that  Senators  do  not  have  a 
right  to  vote  on  it  in  any  way  they 
please.  It  is  up  to  each  Senator  to  decide 
what  he  wants  to  do  regarding  the  mo- 
tion. I  feel  that  the  committee  has  per- 
formed its  task,  and  that  it  is  up  to  the 
Senate  to  work  its  will  on  the  resolution 
in  any  way  it  sees  fit. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  North  Carolini  yield  3 
minutes  to  me? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, will  the  Senator  from  Illinois  yield 
3  minutes  to  me? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  yield  3  minutes  to 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Loui- 
siana. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  On  behalf  of 
the  Senators  offering  the  resolution,  I 
should  say  that  ordinarily  I  would  oppose 
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a  motion  to  recommit.  But  I  have  dis- 
cussed thia  question  with  the  Senator 
from  Illinois,  and  I  reahze  what  the  par- 
liamentary situation  IS. 

What  he  wishes  to  do — and  I  consid- 
ered it  myself — is  to  offer  an  amend- 
ment— is  to  adopt  a  mea-sure  which 
would  provide  that  wtiatever  we  voted 
With  regard  to  the  Stnatc  would  also 
apply  to  the  House.  I  am  not  saytnt;  that 
we  should  dictate  to  the  House.  The 
House  will  have  to  decide  for  itself  what 
it  wishes  to  do.  But  so  far  as  the  prob- 
lem exists,  it  is  as  broad  as  the  entire 
Congress.  It  should  apply  to  the  entire 
Congress,  if  we  are  to  let^islate.  Further- 
more, it  should  apply  to  the  executive 
branch. 

Persons  have  spoken  about  the  im- 
proper use  of  intluence  by  Bobby  Baker 
and  about  Senators  haviru,'  been  improp- 
erly influenced,  but  Hou^-e  Members  and 
members  of  the  executive  branch  have 
been  involved. 

To  adopt  a  measure  in  the  Senate,  it 
is  necessary  to  get  a  majority  of  51  votes 
To  pass  a  measure  m  the  House,  It  is 
necessary  to  have  a  majority  of  the  435 
Representatives.  But  in  the  executive 
branch,  persons  can  make  decisions  by 
themselves,  and  one  person's  decision  can 
mean  the  expenditure  of  milliorvs  of  dol- 
lars. In  terms  of  contracts  or  authoriza- 
tions, one  way  or  the  other. 

For  example,  if  Baker  were  able  to  use 
Influence,  which  he  did.  to  install  vend- 
ing machines  somewhere,  that  would  in- 
volve much  more  influence  on  the  part  of 
the  man  handling  that  contract  than  it 
would  mean  insofar  as  one  of  535  legis- 
lators were  concerned.  So.  if  it  is  a 
problem  of  ethics,  it  certainly  is  as  broad 
as  the  executive  and  legislative  branches, 
not  merely  confined  to  the  Senate.  I  am 
happy  that  the  Senator  has  offered  his 
amendment.  I  realize  that  the  only  rea- 
son he  is  making  the  motion  to  recommit 
is  that  this  being  a  simple  Senate  reso- 
lution, it  cannot  be  amended  bv  an 
amendment  to  make  it  apply  to  the  House 
and  the  executive  branch  There  must 
be  a  motion  to  recomjnit  and  report 
forthwith.  On  that  basis.  I  would  be 
happy  to  vote  for  the  motion  to  recom- 
mit. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Is  the  Senator  saying 
that  there  is  as  much  coiTuption  and 
skulduggery,  graft,  and  thievery  In 
atiencies  of  the  Government  as  there  is 
in  the  Senate? 

That  certainly  is  a  bold  position  to 
take,  in  view  of  the  reams  which  have 
been  written  and  the  positions  which 
have  been  taken  by  so  many  Senators 
Does  the  Senator  stand  on  the  floor  nf 
the  Senate  and  say  that  some  other 
agency  of  the  Government  might  have 
as  many  corrupt  men  as  there  are  in  the 
Senate?  That  is  a  very  courageous 
stand,    I  commend  the  Senator. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.     It  is  a  fan- 
tastic position,  but  I  have  even  heard 
it   said   that   some   jtic!-:es   are   corrupt 
Therefore,  this  resolution  would  permit 
us  to  consider  that  situation. 

Suppose  a  judge  were  to  decide  a  law- 
suit involving  a  hundred  million  dollars, 
and  by  his  single  decision  someone 
should  get  a  hundred  million  dollars  and 
someone  else  should  lose  a  hundred  mil- 


lion dollars.  It  would  be  interesting  to 
know  whether  he  held  any  stock  in  the 
Company  tliat  won  the  $100  million. 
That  w(ju;d  be  the  kind  of  probh-m  we 
could  solve.  It  should  be  coixsidered  on 
that  basis  and  not  confined  solely  to  the 
Senate. 

Mr.  CLARK  Mr  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  North  Carolina  yield  me 
4  mlnute.^'.' 

Mr  .JORDAN  of  North  Carolina  I 
yield  4  minutes  to  the  Seruitor  from 
Pennsylvania. 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OKFICLTi  The 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  is  rtroi'iK/ed 
f'T  4  minutes 

Mr.  CLARK  I  ask  the  Senate  to  be 
fair  to  the  chairman  of  the  Rules  Com- 
mittee and  a  majority  of  that  commit- 
tee After  8  months  of  painstakiir-' 
liivestik'ation.  pursuant  to  a  resolution 
adopted  unanimously  by  the  5>enate,  the 
chairman  of  the  Rules  Committee  has 
brought  m  Seiiarr  Hesolution  SM  and 
rix-ommends  that  it  be  passed. 

I  beheve  that  we  owe  the  chaii-man 
a  vote  on  that  re.soluthm  resulting  from 
that  study.  I  happen  Ui  believe  that  the 
provisions  of  Senate  Resolution  337  are 
inadequate.  'Hie  Senator  from  New  Jer- 
sey [Mr.  Case]  and  I  have  had  our  day 
in  court.  The  Senate  turned  us  down  by 
a  large  majority. 

Let  us  let  the  chairman  and  a  majority 
of  that  committee  have  the  right  to  a 
vote  on  the  merl's  of  the  resolution 
which  they  have  reported.  I  ^hall  vot*' 
for  it.  for  in  my  opinion  It  is  better  than 
nothing. 

Let  me  .<;ay  a  word  about  the  Joint 
resolution. 

The  joint  re.'^olutlon  proposes  to  set  up 
a  special  committee  consisting  of  In- 
dividuals appointed  by  the  Pre.sldent  of 
the  United  States.  a.s  well  as  by  the  Sen- 
ate and  the  House  of  Representatives 
The  Joint  resolution  is  not  different  from 
a  number  of  bills  now  pendlnc:  in  the 
Committee  on  Rules  and  Administration 
which  it.  in  its  infinite  wisdom.  It  has  not 
seen  fit  to  report. 

In  my  judgment — and  I  could  be 
wrong — a  joint  resolution  could  have  no 
impact  on  the  actions  of  the  executive 
branch,  or  of  the  judiciary  I  do  not  be- 
lieve that  a  joint  resolution  Is  the  way  to 
handle  the  .situation  Other  than  tliat 
the  joint  resolution.  If  adopted,  would 
make  it  impossible  to  vote  on  the  rec- 
ommendations   of    the    Committee    on 


Rule.s    and    Administration. 


I     SU'.'.gPst 


that  there  Is  no  doubt  that  to  send  .'^••n- 
ate  Resolution  337  back  to  the  commltt<-e 
with  instructions  to  report  the  Joint 
resolution  would  be  merely  to  sweep 
under  the  rug  everything  that  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules  and  Administration  has 
been  trying  to  do.    I  shall  vote  against  It 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr  President,  will  the 
Senator  fr'^m  Illinois  yield  me  2  minutes'' 

Mr.  DIHKSEN  I  yield  2  minutes  to 
the  .'Senator  from  Pennsylvania 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  is  recognized 
for  2  minutes. 

Mr  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  what 
worries  me  about  the  joint  resolution  of 
my  respected  leader  of  the  minority  Is 
that  I  feel  that  we  shall  be  charged  with 
having  marched  up  the  hlU  on  Friday 


July  27 

with  the  Cooper  resolution,  and  then 
marched  down  the  hill  today,  leaving  the 
Rules  Committee,  after  months  of  in- 
vestigation, with  a  situation  that  nothing 
whatever  will  have  been  done  except  to 
appoint  a  commission 

l*ublic  reaction  will  be  that  after  a 
great  deal  of  talk,  and  a  great  deal  of 
breast-beating,  what  the  Senate  finally 
did  was  to  do  nothing  whatever,  not  even 
to  accept  the  rather  weak  and  moderate 
but  at  least  certainly  well-intentioned 
proposal  of  the  Rules  Committee,  and 
we  shall  end  by  appointing  a  sort  of 
"louvre"  commission. 

Mr.  Pre.sldent.  a  louver  is  something 
that  keeps  tlie  light  out  and  lets  the  wind 
In. 

Mr  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  North  Carolina  yield  me  2 
minutes  ■' 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina  Mr. 
President.  I  yield  2  minutes  to  the  Sena- 
tor from  Nevada. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
Senator  from  Nevada  Is  recognized  for  2 
minutes 

Mr  CANNON.  As  I  stated  last  Friday, 
I  propo.se  to  a.sk  unanimous  con.sent  that 
Senate  Resolution  337  be  amended  In  Ita 
title  to  read  Senate  Joint  Resolution  337. 

I  have  an  amendment  prepared,  which 
I  now  send  to  the  desk  and  ask  that  It 
be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point, 
covering  exactly  the  .same  category  of 
{)ersonnel  timt  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Illinoi.s  would  have  covered  which 
relates  to  Federal  employees  earning 
$10,000  or  more. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
amendment  will  be  received,  and  printed; 
and.  without  objection,  the  amendment 
will  be  printed  In  the  Record. 

T)m'  amendment  (No  1148*  Ls  as  fol- 
lows 

Strike  out  all  of  the  Joint  resolution 
after  the  resolving  clause  and  Insert  In 
lieu  thereof  the  following: 

Th  it  this  tolnt  re.solntlon  may  be  cited 
aa  tiio  "Federal  Financial  Intereet  Dlaclos- 
ure  Act". 

Skc  2.  Each  Individual  who  on  April  15 
of  any  year  la  a  Federal  offlrer  or  employee 
compensated  at  a  pruss  rate  in  excess  of 
«10  000  per  annum  shall  file  with  the  Comp- 
troller General  on  or  before  such  date  a  re- 
port whlcii  shall  contain  a  true  and  correct 
stiitcmcnt  of: 

(a)  the  name,  principal  place  of  buslneaa. 
and  nature  of  the  principal  activity  of  each 
private  corporation,  partnership,  trust,  or 
I'tiier  legal  eiitlty  enitiikjed  for  profit  in  any 
buslnes.s  or  professional  activity  In  which 
such  individual,  as  of  January  1  of  that 
year   - 

( 1 1  held  beneficially  any  pecuniary  inter- 
est having  a  value  equal  to  or  cxi'cedlng  60 
per  centum  of  the  annual  rate  of  eriiss  com- 
pensation of  such  Individual  as  a  Federal  of- 
ficer or  employee  as  of  the  time  of  the  fllliig 
of  such  report;  or 

(2)  served  as  an  ofTlcer,  director,  or  part- 
ner, or  In  any  other  executive,  managerial,  or 
advisory  capacity;   and 

(b)  the  name  and  address  of  any  profes- 
sional firm  which  engages  In  practice  before 
any  department,  agency  or  Instrumentality 
of  the  United  States  In  which  such  individ- 
ual  has  a  financial  Interest. 

Sec  3.  Each  such  report  shall  be  filed 
on  a  form  prescribed  and  furnished  by  the 
Comptroller  Oeneml.  and  shall  be  prepared 
In  Buch  manner  as  he  shall  pre8crll>e.    Any 
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individual  who  In  any  year  has  filed  a  report 
in  compliance  with  the  requirement  of  sec- 
tion a  and  whose  pecuniary  Interests  In  and 
fcflUlatlons  with  such  legal  enUUes  remain 
unchanged  In  a  subsequent  year,  may  so 
certify  to  the  Comptroller  General,  upon  a 
form  to  be  supplied  by  him  for  that  pur- 
pose in  lieu  of  filing  for  such  subsequent 
y^  a  report  In  the  form  required  for  com- 
pliance with  section  2. 

ST.C  4  Nothing  contained  in  this  Joint 
resolution  shall  be  construed  to  require  any 
individual  to  make  any  report  with  respect 
to  any  ( 1 )  pecuniary  Interest  in  any  dwell- 
ing (.xcupled  a.s  a  residence  by  him,  his 
spouse,  or  any  member  of  his  inomediate 
family,  or  (2)  non-revenue-producing  prop- 
ertv,  or  i3i  pecuniary  interest  In  or  affilia- 
tion with  any  organization  described  in  sec- 
tion 501  ic)(3)  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  1954  which  Is  exempt  from  taxa- 
tion under  section  501(a)   of  such  Code. 

Sec  r>  On  or  before  June  30  of  each  year, 
the  Comptroller  General  shall  prepare  and 
publish  a  report  which  shall  set  forth  all 
Information  contained  In  all  reports  and 
cerntic  iti m.s  filed  with  him  under  this 
Joint  resolution  In  that  year, 

Sre.  6.  Upon  application  made  by  any  In- 
dividual (Other  than  a  Federal  officer  or  em- 
ployee i  who  IS  a  car.dldate  for  nomination  In 
.i.'iv  prlm.iry  election,  or  election  In  any  gen- 
eral or  .special  election,  to  be  a  Member  of 
the  Congress,  the  Comptroller  General  shall 
furnish  to  such  Individual  a  copy  of  the 
fornj  prescribed  for  the  making  of  reports  In 
comj^lUnce  with  section  2  of  this  Joint  reso- 
lution. The  report  prepared  and  published 
by  the  Comptroller  General  In  any  year  un- 
der section  5  .shall  set  forth  all  information 
contained  In  all  reports  which  may  be  sub- 
mitted to  him  on  or  before  April  15  of  that 
year  by  such  candidates  upon  forma  so  fur- 
nUlied. 

Sei\  7.  As  used  In  this  Joint  resolution: 

(a|  The  term  "Federal  officer  or  employee" 
means — 

( 1 1  any  Member  of  the  Congress  and  any 
officer  or  employee  of  the  Congress; 

(2)  any  civilian  officer  or  employee  In  the 
Executive  branch  of  the  Government; 

(3)  any  officer  or  employee  of  any  inde- 
pendent agency  of  the  Government  or  any 
wholly  owned  Government  corporation;  and 

(4)  any  member  of  any  armed  force  of  the 
tJnlU'd  .stiites  while  rendering  any  active 
service  tlicreln  other  than  active  duty  for 
tralnlr.g  for  a  period  not  exceeding  thirty 
days;  and 

lb)  the  term  "officer  or  employee  of  the 
Congres.s"  means — 

1 1 1  an  elected  officer  of  either  House  of  the 
Congress  who  Is  not  a  Member  of  the  Con- 
gress; 

i2)  .in  employee  of  either  House  of  the 
Congre.v?.  or  of  any  committee  or  subcom- 
mittee of  either  House  of  the  Congress; 

1 3 )  the  Legislative  Counsel  of  either  House 
of  the  Congress  and  each  employee  of  such 
ofScer; 

(4t  an  Official  Reporter  of  Debates  of 
either  House  of  the  Congress  and  any  per- 
son employed  by  the  Official  Reporters  of 
Debates  of  either  such  House  In  connection 
with  the  performance  of  their  official  duties; 

1 5 )   a  member  of  the  Capitol  Police  force; 

16 1  an  employee  of  the  Vice  President  if 
Burh  employee's  compensation  Is  disbursed 
by  the  .secretary  of  the  Senate; 

(7)  an  employee  of  a  Joint  committee  of 
the  Congress;  and 

i8)  an  employee  of  any  Member  of  the 
Congress. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  while  I 
feel  that  the  resolution  could  be  passed 
at  this  time  as  a  Joint  resolution  to  take 
effect  immediately,  insofar  as  Senate 
Resolution  337  Is  concerned,  the  same 
provisions  to  apply  to  all  Federal  em- 


ployees, I  do  not  personally  believe  that 
a  commission  is  required,  as  proposed  by 
the  Senator  from  Illinois. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  re- 
mainder of  my  remarks  may  appear  at 
this  p>oint  In  the  Record,  together  with 
the  printed  amendment  which  I  shall 
propose,  in  the  event  the  motion  to  re- 
commit, submitted  by  the  Senator  from 
Illinois,  is  defeated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  statement  presented  by  Mr.  Can- 
non is  as  follows : 
Statement    by     Senator    Howard    Cannon 

Upon  the  Introduction  of  an  Amendment 

TO  Senate  Joint  Resolution   187  and  To 

Bx  Entftled  as  "The  Federal  Financial 

Interest  Disclosure  Act" 

My  purpose  In  offering  this  amendment  to 
Senate  Resolution  337  is  to  permit  the  Con- 
gress to  consider  a  measure  calling  for  Fed- 
eral officers  and  employees  of  all  branches  of 
the  Government  who  are  compensated  at  a 
gross  rate  In  excess  of  $10,000  per  annum  to 
file  statements  of  business  and  financial  in- 
terests and  activities. 

The  bill  would  call  for  disclosure  of  the 
Identity  and  nature  of  all  business  or  pro- 
fessional Interests  or  activities  having  a 
value  equal  to  or  exceeding  50  percent  of  the 
annual  gross  compensation  of  all  Federal 
officers  or  employees.  It  would  also  require 
disclosure  of  all  business  enterprises  or  or- 
ganizations In  which  Federal  officers  or  em- 
ployees serve  as  directors,  officers,  partners, 
or  in  any  other  executive,  managerial,  or 
advisory  capacity;  and  finally.  It  would  re- 
quire the  disclosure  of  any  professional  firm 
engaging  In  practice  before  any  department 
or  agency  of  the  United  States  in  which  Fed- 
eral officers  or  employees  have  a  financial 
Interest. 

The  long  and  arduous  studies  and  hearings 
of  the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Administra- 
tion have  demonstrated  beyond  any  shadow 
of  doubt  the  need  for  public  disclosure  of 
financial  Interest  and  activities  by  Federal 
officers  and  employees  In  order  to  maintain 
the  high  degree  of  confidence  which  the 
American  people  have  in  their  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. That  Federal  Government,  how- 
ever, does  not  consist  alone  of  the  Senate  of 
the  United  States  or  of  Its  Members,  officers, 
and  employees.  The  Government.  Instead, 
under  our  Constitution,  consists  of  three 
equal  branches  with  many  departments, 
agencies,  and  Instrumentalities  employing, 
in  toto,  minions  of  American  citizens. 

It  makes  no  sense  at  all  to  single  out  only 
one  of  the  three  branches  of  Government  and 
subject  it  alone  to  the  glare  of  publicity  and 
a  possible  cloud  of  suspicion  hovering  over 
its  Members,  officers,  and  employees.  Any 
bill  calling  for  disclosure  of  assets  or  busi- 
ness or  financial  Interests  and  activities 
must  pertain  equally  to  all  branches  of  Gov- 
ernment and  to  all  public  servants. 

Some  resolutions  which  have  heretofore 
been  considered  are  arbitrary  and  discrimi- 
natory in  that  they  Impose  an  onerous  and 
unwholesome  burden  upon  the  Senate  alone. 
I  earnestly  submit  that  the  Senate  should 
reconsider  Its  previous  action  and  give  care- 
ful study  toward  the  adoption  of  a  construc- 
tive and  extensive  law  which  would  treat  all 
Federal  officers  and  employees  alike. 

Mr.  CANNON.  I  shall  then  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  amend  Senate  Resolu- 
tion 337  to  make  it  Senate  Joint  Reso- 
lution 337  and  propose  the  amendment 
which  I  have  forwarded  to  the  desk. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  is 
there  a  request  now  to  convert  Senate 
Resolution  337  into  a  Senate  Joint 
resolution? 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  That 
request  has  not  been  made. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Then  there  is  no  re- 
quest before  the  Senate  at  this  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Nevada  merely  stated  that 
he  would  offer  an  amendment  to  be 
printed,  and  that  if  the  motion  of  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  were  not  agreed 
to,  he  would  urge  its  consideration. 

Mr.  PELL,  I  am  rather  confused.  If 
the  resolution  is  passed,  what  will  hap- 
pen to  the  select  committee  created  sev- 
eral days  ago?    Would  it  be  put  on  ice? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN,  Neither  the  joint 
committee  nor  the  select  committee 
would  be  aflfected  until  the  Senate  dealt 
with  that  matter  further. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, will  the  Senator  yield  for  a 
question? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN,    I  am  glad  to  yield. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Would  it  not 
be  correct  that  the  proposal  made  by 
the  Senator  from  Nevada  would  require 
unanimous  consent;  but  on  the  other 
hand,  if  the  motion  of  the  Senator  from 
Illinois  were  agreed  to,  a  simple  majority 
to  the  amendment,  if  that  should  be  the 
disposition  of  the  Senate,  would  make  it 
what  the  Senator  from  Nevada  is  now 
trying  to  make  it? 

It  seems  to  me  that  if  we  adopt  this 
motion,  the  simple  majority  could  agree 
to  the  suggestion  of  the  Senator  from 
Nevada,  if  that  is  what  is  desired,  but 
they  could  not  do  it  without  unanimous 
consent  unless  this  motion  were  agreed 
to. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I 
checked  the  rule  carefully.  A  simple 
Senate  resolution  cannot  be  amended  by 
a  joint  resolution.  There  was  only  one 
way  to  get  it  done  under  the  rule  and 
that  was  to  recommit  the  bill  to  the  com- 
mittee with  instructions.  That  Is  pre- 
cisely the  motion  to  recommit  that  is 
now  before  the  Senate. 

I  would  object  to  any  substitute  or 
any  alternative  being  offered.  I  have 
labored  with  this  problem  for  quite  a 
long  time.  With  respect  to  Senate  Res- 
olution 337,  I  shall  have  to  depend  upon 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Dela- 
ware [Mr.  Williams]  who,  on  Friday 
afternoon,  stood  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate — and  I  echo  his  words  accurately 
when  he  said,  "Senate  Resolution  337 
is  not  worth  the  paper  on  which  it  is 
written."  The  reason  he  said  it  was  that 
there  is  no  enforcing  power.  There  is 
no  discipline  whatever.  For  all  practical 
purposes,  it  amounts  to  exactly  nothing. 
I  should  like  to  see  something  done. 

The  second  reason  Is  that  this  action 
has  been  taken  in  the  Senate.  It  applies 
only  to  the  Senate.  We  have  lost  a  sense 
of  objectivity.  The  time  has  come  to 
apply  this  procedure  to  the  Government, 
and  let  the  President  appoint  nine  mem- 
bers of  the  commission,  let  the  Senate 
appoint  four,  and  let  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives appoint  four.  I  think  we 
could  get  some  real  study  done  and  some 
real  perspective.  We  shall  finally  come 
up  with  the  answer  In  the  whole  field  of 
ethics  and  standards  of  conduct. 

Mr.  PASTORE,  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.    I  yield. 
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Mr.  PASTORE.  Until  such  time  as 
the  recommendation  to  which  we  are 
now  addressing  ourselves  Is  voted  upon 
by  the  Senate,  once  it  is  reported  back  by 
the  committee,  we  have  the  machinery 
for  a  select  committee  that  has  exclusive 
jurisdiction  to  investi.t,'ate  the  conduct  of 
the  Members  of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.    That  Is  still  there. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  We  did  that  last  Fri- 
day. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.     That  is  correct. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  So  it  cannot  be  said 
that  there  Is  a  vacuum 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr  Pre.sident.  I  yield 
back  the  remainder  of  my  time;  and  I 
ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
President,  I  yield  back  the  remainder  of 
my  time. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFPICKR  ■  Mr.  Bur- 
dick  in  the  Chair  i.  The  question  is  on 
agreeing  to  the  motion  of  the  Senator 
from  Illinois  [Mr.  DirksenI  to  recommit 
to  the  Committee  on  Rults  and  Admin- 
istration the  resolution  'No.  337  >.  The 
yeas  and  nays  have  been  ordered,  and 
the  clerk  will  call  the  roll 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll, 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  Tenne.ssee  [Mr.  W.al- 
TERsI  and  the  Senator  from  Orei^on  [Mrs. 
Neuberger]  are  absent  on  official 
business. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
California  [Mr.  Engle!  and  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  IMr.  Kennedy  I  are 
absent  because  of  Illness. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  New  Mexico  IMr.  Anderson  1.  the 
Senator  from  Mlssis.slppl  I  Mr.  E.a.st- 
landI,  and  the  Senator  from  Ohio  [Mr. 
Yol'ng]  are  necessarily  absent. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Arizona  '  Mr  Goldwater  !, 
the  Senator  from  New  Mexico  1  Mr. 
Mechem],  the  Senator  from  Iowa  (Mr. 
Miller  1.  the  Senator  from  Kentucky 
[Mr.  Morton),  the  Senator  from  Kansas 
[Mr.  Pearson),  and  the  Senator  from 
Texas  [Mr.  Tower]  are  necessarily  ab- 
sent. 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Iowa 
[Mr.  Miller)  Is  paired  with  the  Sena- 
tor from  Kentucky  [Mr.  Morton).  If 
pre.sent  and  votintr  the  Senator  from 
Iowa  would  vote  yea"  and  the  Senator 
from  Kentucky  would  vote  "nay." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  fmm  Texas 
[Mr.  Tower)  is  paired  with  the  Senator 
from  Kansas  [Mr.  Pearson!.  If  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Texas 
would  vote  "yea"  and  the  Senator  from 
Kansas  would  vote  "  nay  " 

The  result  was  ann  junced— yeas  48. 
nays  39,  as  follows: 

[No.  492  Leg  1 
YE.\S— 48 


Aiken 

Doml:.;r!c 

Lor.g.  La. 

Allott 

Edmor.d.son 

M  li^nuson 

Bartlett 

Ervln 

MrCarthy 

Beau 

Fulbrlsht 

M.'Clpllan 

Be:.:.ett 

Hart  Ice 

M.Ir.tyro 

Boi^KS 

Hlclcenlooper 

Metcalf 

Burdlck 

H:i: 

Movs 

Byrd.  Va. 

Hru'^ka 

Mundt 

Byr-J.  W.  V». 

Inouye 

Muskie 

Carlson 

Jaclc'on 

Pastoro 

Cot- on 

John.ston 

Prouty 

Curtis 

Jordar.    Idaho 

Randolph 

DulLsen 

Loug.  Mu. 

Robertson 

Buuell 

Smathen 

T*:rru\dge 

Sal'o.-.staJl 

Spar  It  man 

Thurmond 

Slmpsoii 

Stennls 
NAY.S-    :vj 

Young.  N   Dak 

Bayh 

Gruenlr.g 

McNainara 

Hlble 

Hart 

Monroney 

Brewster 

H  ivden 

Morse 

Cannon 

Holland 

Nelson 

Ca-se 

Humphrey 

Pell 

Chur'-h 

Javus 

Pr.ixmlre 

Clark 

Jordan.  N.C. 

RlblcolT 

C.H.per 

Keating 

Scott 

D.x!d 

Kuchel 

Smith 

Douglas 

l.AHsche 

Symington 

Elle.'.der 

Masfleld 

Williams.  N  J 

Pong 

McGce 

WlKiam-*.  Del 

Gore 

McGovern 

Yar bo rough 

NOT  VOTING— 

-13 

Anderson 

Me<  hem 

Tiiwer 

E.-i.'^tUind 

WA'.i-r 

Walters 

Engle 

M  '.-t.jn 

Young.  Ohio 

Goldwater 

Nf  iN-rger 

Kennedy 

Peario.'i 

So  the  motion  of  the  Senator  from 
Illinois  [Mr  DirksenI  to  recommit  to 
the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Adminis- 
tration the  re.solution  (No  337'.  with 
instructions,  was  atjreed  to. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
thf^  motion  was  ai^reed  to. 

Mr.  HRUSIC^  Mr.  President.  I 
move  to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
aKreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OPT-ICKR  The 
Committee  on  Rules  and  Admmistrution 
is  directed  to  report  back  to  the  Senate. 

Mr.  JORDAN.  Mr.  President,  pur- 
suant to  the  instructiorus  of  the  Senate. 
I  report  back  a  joint  resolution  and  ask 
that  it  be  stated 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
joint  resolution  will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  joint  resolution  iS  J.  Res.  187)  to 
establish  a  Comml.s.sion  on  Ethics  in  the 
Federal  Government,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses, was  read  the  first  time  by  its  title. 

Mr.  M(  CLELL.AN  Mr.  President,  a 
parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
Senator  will  state  it. 

Mr.  Mf-CLELL.AN  Is  the  joint  res- 
olution now  the  pendinK'  business  before 
the  Senate? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
joint  resolution  mu.-t  be  read  twice  be- 
fore it  may  be  cnti.sidrred. 

Mr  DIRKS  FN  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  tfiat  the  joint  resolu- 
tion be  read  a  .second  time 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  I.^  there 
objection? 

Mr  McCLELI-.^N  Mr.  President,  a 
parliamentary  inquiry.  Is  the  joint  res- 
olution now  the  pending  business? 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, reserving'  the  rl-^ht  to  object 

Mr.  McCLEU.AN.  Mr  President.  I 
ask  for  a  reply  to  my  parliamentary-  In- 
quiry- as  to  whether  the  joint  resolution 
is  the  pendaiL:  buslne.ss. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  If  there 
is  no  objection  to  the  unanimous-consent 
request,  the  joint  resolution  is  now  the 
pending  business.  The  Chair  has  heard 
no  objection. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN  I  heard  no  unani- 
mous-consent request. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  made  a  request  that 
the  joint  resolution  be  read  a  second 
time. 


Mr.  McCLELLAN.    That  It  be  read  the 

.second  time?    Has  a  motion  been  made 
to  take  up  the  joint  resolution? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN  First  of  all  we  mmt 
determine  whether  the  joint  resolution 
can  be  brought  to  a  second  reading 

Mr  HICKENLOOPER.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent,  reservmt;  the  ri!,'ht  to  object,  I 
should  like  to  find  out  clearly  what  the 
situation  is. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr  President,  we 
cannot  hear  a  word  that  Is  being  said 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
Senator  from  Illinois  has  asked  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  joint  resolution 
be  read  a  second  time.  The  Chair  has 
heard  iio  objection. 

Mr.  HICKENIX30PFR.  Mr  Presi- 
dent. I  have  been  trying  to  object.  There 
lict.-;  been  a  great  deal  of  confusion.  I 
was  gomg  t<.i  ask  about  the  same  ques- 
tion that  the  Senator  from  Arkansas 
IMr.  McCLELLAN)  a.^ked.  except  I  could 
not  understand  for  the  noise  what  the 
answer  was  to  his  inquiry.  My  parlia- 
mentary inquiry  Is  as  follows;  If  the 
joint  resolution  is  read  a  second  time, 
does  that  automatically  place  the  joint 
resolution  on  the  calendar  and  in  the 
order  of  busine.ss  before  the  Senate? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  If  the 
joint  resolution  is  read  the  second  time. 
it  IS  placed  before  the  Senate  for  con- 
sideration. 

Mr  HICKENLOOPER.  It  would  then 
brcome  the  busine.ss  of  tl;e  Senate  Is 
that  correct? 

The  PRESIDING  OFTICFJl.  The 
Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  A.gain  pursu- 
ing the  question  of  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas,  would  not  a  motion  to  con- 
sider the  joint  resolution  be  re^iulred? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  unanimous-con.'-ent  request  pro- 
posed by  the  Senator  from  Illinois,  If 
there  Is  no  objection,  the  joint  re.'solu- 
tion  will  !>'  made  ti.e  p<'nding  business. 

Mr.  MiCLELLAN.  Re.scrving  the 
ri-'ht  to  object,  I  should  like  to  inquire 
what  the  plans  are  for  the  e\ening.  Are 
we  u;oinL'  to  proceed  to  further  consider- 
ation of  the  Joint  resolution  toniL^ht  if  it 
is  taken  up.  or  shall  we  defer  debate  and 
consideration  of  it  until  tomorrow? 

Mr.  MANSFHLD  Mr.  President, 
since  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Arkansas  has  raised  the  question,  and 
in  view  of  the  fact  that  we  have  been  In 
.se.ssion  almost  8'_-  hours  and  many  Sen- 
ators were  assured  that  we  v.ould  be  in 
session  late  tonight  with  a  definite  pos- 
sibility of  being  held  to  a  final  vote  on 
th.e  question,  I  hope  that  i'  will  be  pos- 
sible for  the  Senate  to  remain  in  ses- 
sion and  dispose  of  the  joint  re.solution 
one  way  or  the  other.  I  would  hope 
that  the  Senate  would  agree  to  that 
procedure 

Mr.  McCLELLAN  .Mr  President,  re- 
serving the  right  to  object,  it  was  my 
purpose  only  to  a.scertain  wlu^t  tlu^  in- 
tention of  the  leadership  was.  Some  of 
us  have  plans  for  the  evening  if  we  could 
:'ri  away.  It  is  not  my  purpose  to  object 
if  it  Is  the  de.sire  of  tlie  leadership  to 
proceed  to  consider  the  joint  resolution 
with  a  view  to  trying  to  dispo.se  of  It 
toniglit  But  I  did  not  wish  to  remain 
here  for  2  or  3  hours  knowing  that  the 
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loint  resolution  might  go  over  until  to- 
morrow. If  It  is  going  over,  I  should  like 
to  have  it  go  over  now. 

Mr  MANSFIELD.  I  would  hope  that 
ve  could  finish  It   tonight. 

Mr  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  re- 
serving the  right  to  object,  am  I  correct 
m  my  undenstandlng  that  the  motion  be- 
fore the  Senate  would  substitute  for  a 
Senate  resolution  a  joint   resolution? 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
joint  re.solution  would  take  the  place  of 
the  Senate  resolution. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  It  is  a  joint  resolu- 
tion.   

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.     That  is 

correct. 

Mr  DOUGLAS.  In  order  to  be  effec- 
tive, therefore,  the  joint  resolution  would 
require  the  assent  of  the  House. 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  If  passed  by  this 
body,  the  joint  resolution  would  go  to  the 
Hoii.se  and  be  subject  to  hearings  by  the 
appropriate  committee  and  then  con- 
sideration by  the  Rules  Committee  of 
that  body  and  then  finally  subsequent 
action  by  the  full  body  of  the  House, 
would  it  not? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  It  would 
be  subject  to  whatever  consideration  the 
Hou.'^e  wished  to  give  to  it. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  would  say  that  this 
would  be  quite  a  delay,  and  in  effect  It 
would  amount  to  no  action  at  this  ses- 
sion. There  is  not  sufficient  time  left 
in  this  session  even  to  get  the  Dirksen 
re.solution  passed  and  if  It  were  there 
would  be  a  further  delay  of  2  years  be- 
fore the  matter  would  again  be  before 
us.  We  should  not  be  afraid  to  face  this 
issue  now. 

Mr   GORE.     Mr.  President,  I  object. 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Objec- 
tion is  heard. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.    Objection  to  what? 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
unanimous-con.sent  request  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Illinois. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  that 
request  was  granted. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Iowa  obtained  the  floor  and 
claimed  he  reserved  the  right  to  object. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  the 
Chair  distinctly  announced  that  the 
unanimous-consent  request  had  been 
made  by  the  Senator  from  Illinois  and 
that  no  objection  was  heard. 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  Ls  correct. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, a  parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  made  the  announcement  to  which 
the  Senator  refers. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Record 
be  read  by  the  Official  Reporter  of  De- 
bates. 

Mr  HICKENLOOPER.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  object.  I  object  because,  as  the 
Chair  well  knows,  I  was  on  my  feet.  The 
Senator  from  Arkansas  was  interrogat- 
ing the  Chair.  He  got  no  clear  answer 
to  his  questions.  Several  Senators  were 
standing,  attempting  to  reserve  the  right 
to  object.    Suddenly  I  heard  the  Chair, 


In  the  confusion  of  the  Chamber,  say 
"Hearing  no  objection"^ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  That  Is 
correct. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  I  raised  my 
voice  about  that  time.  That  was  about 
the  second  or  third  time  I  raised  it. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  in 
order  to  clarify  the  situation,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  my  first  request  for 
a  second  reading  of  the  joint  resolution 
be  withdrawn. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and 
it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  now 
renew  my  request  for  second  reading  of 
the  joint  resolution. 

Mr.  GORE.     Mr.  President,  I  object. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  second  reading  of  the  joint 
resolution? 

Mr.  GORE.     I  object. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Objec- 
tion is  heard. 

The  joint  resolution  will  go  over  1  day 
for  a  second  reading. 

What  is  the  pleasure  of  the  Senate? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  a 
parliamentary  inquiry. 

Mr.  THURMOND.     Mr.  President 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Minnesota  is  recognized. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Do  I  correctly  un- 
derstand that,  the  objection  being  regis- 
tered, the  Senate  joint  resolution  will 
have  to  lie  over  until  tomorrow? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  That  is 
correct. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  And  on  tomorrow- 
It  automatically  will  have  a  second  read- 
ing? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  That  is 
correct. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  And  it  is  subject 
to  a  motion  to  be  made  the  pending  busi- 
ness? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  At  the 
appropriate  time  it  will  be. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  ask  whether  it 
requires  a  motion  after  a  second  reading 
to  call  up  the  Senate  joint  resolution — 
the  Dirksen  resolution. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  It  re- 
quires either  a  motion  or  unanimous 
consent. 

Mr.  THURMOND.     Mr.  President 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  a  parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  will  state  it. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Will  the  Dirksen  joint 
resolution  be  ordered  printed? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  It  w^ll 
be  printed. 


ENFORCEMENT  OP  SO-CALLED 
CXVIL  RIGHTS  LEGISLATION 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  is 
it  now  m  order  for  me  to  make  a  4- 
minute  talk? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  THURMOND.     I  yield. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  would  request 
Senators  to  remain,  because  there  is  no 
assurance  that  there  will  be  no  further 
business  tonight. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  the 
administration    has    gone    to    extreme 


lengths  to  pour  salt  into  the  wounds  that 
are  being  inflicted  on  the  people  of  the 
South  through  enforcement  of  the  so- 
called  civil  rights  legislation  recently  ap- 
proved by  the  Congress.  It  has  now  been 
revealed  that  by  virtue  of  an  Executive 
order  issued  by  the  President,  Federal 
Government  agency  heads  have  issued 
orders  within  their  departments  and 
agencies  ruling  out  the  acceptance  of 
speaking  engagements  and  participation 
in  meetings  and  conferences  which  are 
not  racially  Integrated.  Such  an  order 
has  been  issued  by  Secretary  of  Defense 
Robert  McNamara  throughout  the  De- 
fense establishment,  and  a  similar  order 
has  been  issued  by  Postmaster  General 
John  Gronouski.  I  have  had  the  oppor- 
tunity, Mr.  President,  to  read  the  order 
issued  to  the  postal  installations  by  Mr. 
Gronouski.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  a  copy  of  this  order  be  printed  in 
the  Record  at  this  point  in  my  remarks. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  order 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Federal  Pahticipation  at  Segregated 
Meetings 

The  President  has  requested  that  depart- 
ment heads  and  agencies  take  whatever 
action  is  necessary  to  make  certain  that  Gov- 
ernment officials  refrain  from  accepting 
speaking  engagements  and  from  partici- 
pating in  meetings  and  conferences  where 
segregation  is  practiced. 

Therefore,  I  am  again  emphasizing  this 
policy,  and  the  following  policy  statement 
will  be  strictly  adhered  to  by  all  postal  ofll- 
clals: 

It  Is  the  goal  and  policy  of  this  adminis- 
tration to  secure  equal  treatment  and  equal 
opportunity  for  all  Americans  and  to  assure 
that  no  Federal  program  operates  to  encour- 
age or  support  racial  segregation.  President 
Johnson  has  stated,  "As  far  as  the  writ  of 
Federal  law  will  run,  we  must  abolish  not 
some  but  all  racial  discrimination." 

Pursuant  to  this  policy,  Government  pub- 
lic Information  programs,  educational  activi- 
ties and  services  of  a  like  character  should  be 
available  to  all  persons  on  an  equal  basis. 
Care  must  be  exercised  that  acceptance  of 
speaking  engagements  and  participation  In 
conferences  by  Federal  oflaclals  Is  consistent 
with  this  policy.  Officials  should  not  par- 
ticipate In  conferences  or  speak  before 
audiences  where  any  racial  group  has  been 
segregated  or  excluded  from  the  meeting, 
from  any  of  the  facilities  or  the  conferences 
or  from  membership  In  the  group. 

When  requests  for  speakers  or  participa- 
tion are  received  under  circumstances  where 
segregation  may  be  practiced,  there  Is  a  clear 
obligation  to  make  specific  Inquiry  as  to  the 
practices  of  the  group  before  acceptance  is 
given.  If  the  Inviting  group  expresses  a  will- 
ingness to  discuss  modification  of  Its  prac- 
tices for  the  occasion,  obviously  the  depart- 
ment should  cooperate  In  such  efforts. 

The  Federal  Government  should  not  spon- 
sor, support,  or  financially  assist,  directly  or 
Indirectly,  any  conference,  convention  or 
meeting  held  under  circumstances  where 
participants  are  segregated  or  are  treated  un- 
equally because  of  race.  This  policy  Includes 
the  granting  of  Federal  funds  to  reimburse 
the  expenditures  of  non-Federal  agencies  un- 
der grant-in-aid  programs. 

If  the  Federal  civil  rights  program  would 
be  better  served  by  permitting  an  exception 
to  this  policy  in  a  particular  case,  the  head 
of  the  department  or  agency  should  be  ad- 
vised prior  to  making  any  commitments  for 
his  confirmation  of  the  waiver. 

John  A.  GBONOtrsKi, 

Postmaster  General. 
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Mr.  THURMOND.  In  effect.  Mr  Pres- 
ident, this  firder  prohibits  postmasters 
and  postal  employees  from  attending 
segregated  functions,  whether  they  be  In 
the  South  or  elsewhere  in  the  country. 
There  is  an  escape  valve  contained  in 
the  order,  but  what  Federal  employee 
would  dare  make  application  for  re- 
lief under  this  provision  which  permits 
an  exception  to  the  policy  with  the  ap- 
proval of  the  head  of  the  department  or 
agency  being  necessary ' 

What  the  admuu.stration  is  tryin?  to 
tell  the  country  with  such  orders  as 
these.  Mr.  President,  is  that  wherever 
the  Federal  dollar  i,'oes.  either  directly 
or  indirectly,  there  will  follow  Federal 
control  and  dictation,  even  to  the  extent 
of  muzzling  Federal  employees  in  the 
armed  services  and  the  civilian  employ- 
ment of  the  Federal  Government  Thi.s, 
Mr.  President,  Is  gag  rule  at  its  worse 
and  will  do  more  to  create  ill  will  and 
bitter  feelings  within  communities  where 
there  are  Federal  military  installations 
and  Federal  emplovee.s — and  very  few 
commurvities  are  without  Federal  em- 
ployees in  this  country — than  almost  any 
order  which  has  ever  been  issued  by  the 
Chief  Elxecutive  of  this  country. 

If  the  rationale  behind  the>e  orders  is 
to  be  followed,  then  the  next  step  will 
be  to  muzzle  Members  of  the  US.  Senate 
and  House  of  Refiresentatives  becau.se  we 
all  are  likewise  paid  out  of  'h»'  same  Fed- 
eral Treasury  as  are  .servicemen,  post- 
masters, and  civilian  Government  em- 
ployees. I  submit.  Mr  Pre.suit-nt.  that  if 
the  Members  of  the  Congress  have  any 
courage  and  fortitude  left  to  stand  up 
and  flight  for  the  preserva'ion  of  freedom 
and  the  preservation  of  our  own  prerog- 
atives, then  the  time  to  letnslate  and 
overrule  this  Executive  order  is  now  be- 
fore It  Is  made  to  include  the  Members 
of  the  Congress. 


THE  ROLE  OF  I  AW  IN 
BROADCASTING 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President.  I 
highly  commend  to  my  colleagues  a  re- 
cent article  written  by  the  Honorable  Lee 
Loevlnger.  and  published  In  the  Journal 
of  Broadcasting.  As  a  member  of  the 
Federal  Communications  Commission, 
and  previously  Assistant  Attorney  Gen- 
eral of  the  Antitrust  Division,  Depart- 
ment of  Justice.  Mr  Loevintrer  is  indeed 
qualified  to  speak  on  the  role  of  law  in 
broadcasting.  He  points  nut  the  difficul- 
ties In  establishing?  an  element  of  Gov- 
ernment regulation  while  at  the  .same 
time  preserving  the  American  philosophy 
of  law — that  law  and  rei,'uIatlon  should 
be  proscrlptlve.  not  pre.scriptlve. 

To  act  In  the  public  intere.st  Implies 
u.slng  a  set  of  guidelines.  I  fully  concur 
with  Mr.  Loevlncer's  art,'uments  that  the 
dominant  principle  controllmis'  the  Gov- 
ernment's relations  to  broadcasting 
should  be  restraint.  Mr.  Loevlnt;er  takes 
a  very  realistic  view  when  he  states: 

The  proper  role  of  !aw  in  relation  to  brond- 
castlng  •  •  •  U  the  establishment  of  a  free 
and  competitive  econ'imic  .structure  In  the 
Industry,  rather  than  direct  supervision  of 
the  programing  product  of  the  industry, 
whether  by  regvilatlon  or  exhortation. 

Mr.  Loevlnger  deserves  the  support  of 
broadcasters  and  listeners  alike,  of  all 


those  who  come  into  contact  with  com- 
munications media,  for  his  forthright 
stand  in  defense  of  democratic  Ideals  in 
Communications  Throui^hout  his  dis- 
tirii^uished  career,  he  has  soutiht  to  im- 
plement the  same  ideals;  and  for  this,  he 
deserves  our  warm  commendati  >n. 

I  a.sk  unanimous  con.sfiit  that  Com- 
missioner Loevinyer's  article  be  prinlt.'d 
at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  bemt;  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recokd, 
as  follows: 

The  RnLr  OF  Law  in  Bro.mkastinc 
I  By  I.ee  L^^vlnger  i 

(It  would  be  difficult  Indeed  to  act  con- 
sistently m  the  public  interest  without  a 
phll(j«ophy  or  a  set  of  principles  to  act  as 
guldeposts  The  following  article  contains 
more  than  one  mans  principle*  Itdescrlbi-s 
one  b;L?.lc  philosophy  of  American  govern- 
ment a::d  Liw  Moat  broadcasters  ^uuld 
-igree  that  regulations  (If  tiecess.iry  i  should 
list  only  acts  that  are  forbidden  for  the  ben- 
eht  of  the  public  :ind  the  Industry,  and  n;)t 
attempt  to  list  what  must  be  done,  with 
everything  else  forbidden.  In  other  wi^rds. 
law  and  re'^ulatlon  should  be  proscrlptlve, 
not  prescriptive. 

I  Commissioner  Lee  Loevlnger  luis  been  a 
member  of  the  Federal  Communlcatloiia 
Commission  since  1963  Before  his  ap[>olnt- 
ment  to  the  CommU^Mon.  he  was  Assistant 
VS.  Atv>rney  Geaerul  In  ch;irK'e  of  the  Antl- 
TrvLst  Division  of  the  Department  of  Justice 
He  has  also  served  as  Associate  Justice  of 
the  Minnesota  Supreme  Court.  The  follow- 
ing article  was  revised  by  Its  aurhor  from  a 
(sp«»eoh  made  on  Law  Day  1964  In  Loa  An- 
geles to  the  Conference  on  Radio  Boadcast- 
mg  and  Community  Leadership  cosponsured 
by  the  Southern  California  Broadcasters  As- 
sociation and  the  University  of  Southern 
California) 

Law  Is  the  framework  of  civilized  society. 
President  Johnson  noted  this  In  proclalmlrnj 
Law  Day.  1964,  when  he  stated : 

■Respect  for  law  Is  the  condition  upon 
which  our  whole  social  order  depends.  Ob- 
servance of  the  law  Is  essential  to  public 
order  and  to  the  strengthening  of  the  Indi- 
vidual rights  of  our  citizens  A  viable  de- 
mocracy requires  understanding  of  the  nature 
and  basis  of  our  freetloms  and  recognition 
of  the  Individual  responsibilities  which  those 
freedoms  Impede." 

While  it  Is  both  fashionable  and  common 
to  pay  tribute  to  the  law  as  an  Institution. 
there  is  unfortunately  too  little  real  under- 
standing of  the  nature  and  basis  of  our  I.iw 
In  part  this  Is  due  to  the  difficulty  of  un- 
derstanding It  Lawyers  and  legal  philoso- 
phers have  been  debating  for  centuries  not 
only  :i3  to  the  projier  function  and  role  of 
law  but  even  as  tu  ita  definition  Mn<,t  if 
this  discussion,  however,  has  concerned  rela- 
tively subtle  and  refined  p<ilnts  which  are 
not  essential  to  a  broad  understanding  of 
the  operation  of  law 

B;islc^lly.  law  Is  best  understood  as  the 
In.strument  of  government  action.  As  such 
It  provides  the  frumewr.Tlc  within  which  the 
whole  complex  m.jchltierv  of  modern  e<n- 
nnmlc  and  social  organization  operates  This 
can  be  illustrated  by  a  few  oxitstandlng  ex- 
amples. It  should  be  evident  that  the 
medium  of  exchange — money — as  well  as  the 
elaborate  credit  system,  Including  tlie  wide- 
spread use  of  checks,  bills,  and  notes.  Is 
purely  a  legal  creation.  Debts  are  Incurred 
and  discharged  by  slips  of  paper  having  no 
Intrinsic  value  and  repreFentlng  merely  legal 
obligations  or  le^al  tender.  The  entitles  of 
most  business  activity,  corporations,  are  crea- 
tUjns  of  the  law.  It  la  Interesting  to  note 
that  the  modern  con'^^'ratlon  with  Its  limited 
liability  and  transferable  stock  Is  a  product 
of  legnl  develnpm<'nt  not  much  more  than 
100   years  old.     Contracts  are  a  basic  social 


ard  economic  Institution  which  depend 
wholly  upon  the  law  for  their  definition  and 
elfectlveness.  Indeed,  the  most  basic  eoo. 
nom'c  concept  of  all.  property  Itself.  Is  purely 
a  Ic^-al  creation.  It  Is  a  fallacy  to  think  of 
t  i:'.k;:ti;e  objects  as  con.stltutlng  property 
Pr^pfriy  need  not  be  tangible,  and  tangible 
objects  need  nf)t  be  property  Property  u 
simply  the  leRaliy  recopnized  rlRht  to  exclude 
others  from  the  use  of  land,  chattels  or  an 
idea  It  exists  In  the  circumstances  recog- 
nized  by  tlie  law  and  to  the  extent,  that  the 
l.iw  gives  protection  to  what  we  call  property 
rights. 

Probably  the  mfjst  Important  product  of 
the  l.iw  Is  personal  liberty  Like  the  other 
Important  institutions  mentioned,  we  must 
recognize  that  this  is  a  creation  of  the  law  in 
mixiern  society  Without  hiw  the  weak 
would  be  at  the  mercy  of  the  btrong.  and  the 
strong  would  he  subject  to  the  constant 
threat  of  domination  by  those  who  are 
stronger,  reinforced  by  the  certainty  that 
phys.cal  strength  is  bouiid  to  decline.  In 
Ways  too  complex  and  manifold  to  review 
quickly,  law  and  liberty  are  related  and  de- 
pendent upon  one  another 

The  American  Crovernment  and  philosophy 
of  government  are  founded  on  formal  recog- 
nition of  this  basic  fact.  The  Declaration  of 
Independence  declared  that  governments  are 
Instituted  among  men  to  secure  the  rights  of 
life,  liberty  and  the  pursuit  of  h.ipplneas  to 
all  men.  The  Constitution  of  the  United 
.states  WHS  ord.ilned  and  estab'l.shed  by  the 
people  of  the  United  .StaU^s,  as  declared  in  Its 
Pre.imbie.  in  order  to  form  a  more  perfect 
union,  establish  Justice,  insure  domestic 
tranquillity,  provide  for  the  common  defense, 
promote  the  general  welfare,  and  secure  the 
bles.slngs  of  liberty  to  ourselves  and  our 
posterity. 

This  phlloeophy  of  American  law  has  re- 
flected Itself  In  many  very  practical  ways. 
The  genera!  approach  of  American  law  to 
most  subjects  Is  negative  or  proscrlptlve, 
rather  than  p><>6lt;ve  or  prescriptive  That 
Is.  law  In  this  country  generally  f  Thlds  con- 
duct which  is  thought  to  be  unduly  harm- 
ful to  society,  but  It  does  not  require  con- 
duct which  society  deems  to  be  most  desir- 
able. Superficially  there  l.s  some  appeal  to 
the  argument  that  the  l.iw  sh>ni!d  n  it  simply 
tell  people  what  not  to  do.  but  rather  should 
tell  them  what  tliey  should  do.  Huwever, 
m'>re  careful  thought  will  dlsclo-se  that  when 
the  law  prohibits  antisocial  conduct  it  leaves 
an  extremely  wide  area  of  personal  choice  and 
Individual  liberty  to  the  citizen.  On  the 
other  hand,  when  the  law  undertakes  to  pre- 
scribe or  require  what  Is  thought  to  be  de- 
sirable conduct,  the  area  of  Individual  choice 
and  liberty  is  much  narr   wer. 

Furthermore,  enforcement  of  the  k'.nd  of 
law  that  prescribes  and  requires  go<>d  con- 
duct is  far  more  difficult  and  requires  a  much 
larger  apparatus  of  government  than  en- 
forcement of  the  kind  of  law  which  merely 
fTbi'ls  bad  conduct.  Tl^c  history  of  man- 
kind teaches  tl^at  the  tendency  of  large  orga- 
nl/, it  Ions  with  great  power  Is  to  .seek  to  ex- 
eni.^e  and  expand  that  power  with  an  in- 
evitable constriction  of  the  area  of  liberty. 
This  Is  true  of  both  go-. crnment  and  prl- 
v.ite  organizations:  and  tiiat  la  one  of  the 
reasons  that  monopoly  and  restraint  of  trade 
are  outlawed.  Of  course,  large  government 
afccencies  are  nece.ss.iry  to  dcil  with  large 
problems  and  with  large  private  nr^'anlza- 
tlons.  However,  this  les.son  warns  that  we 
should  be  careful  to  insure  that  we  do  not 
establish  agencies  any  larger  than  are  truly 
necessary  to  perform  a  proper  governmental 
function 

This  view  of  law,  which  Is  the  traditional 
.American  view,  means  that  the  standards 
set  bv  law  for  conduct  In  any  field  are  mini- 
mum standards  In  order  to  satisfy  the 
requirements  of  law.  conduct  need  be  only 
socially  tolerable.  The  law  does  not  require 
conduct  which  Is  optimum,  the  beat  that 
one  Is  capable  of,  or  even  conduct  of  lUcS 
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nuallty  as  to  be  socially  desirable.  It  U 
imuortant  to  keep  In  mind  that  the  standard 
f^ronduct  which  is  established  by  law  In 
,  llberuirlan  society  is  no  more  than  the 
minimum  tolerable   conduct. 

In  applying  these  general  principles  to 
the  field  of  broadcasting  some  other  facta 
must  be  noted.  Legal  control  of  radio  trana- 
mifislon  and  communications  arose  out  of 
the  fact  th.it  radio  transmission,  and  broad- 
casting m  particular.  Is  virtually  Impossible 
on  anything  more  than  a  sporadic  basis 
without  government  regulation.  Prior  to 
enactment  of  the  Federal  Radio  Act  of  1927. 
with  about  750  broadciistlng  stations  on  tlie 
ojr  Interference  was  so  severe  that  no  satis- 
factory reception  was  available  in  most 
are.is.  Shortly  after  its  establishment,  the 
Federal  Radio  Commission  assigned  fre- 
quencies and  power  to  existing  stations  and 
forced  nearly  150  stations  to  cease  operating 
Id  order  to  provide  adequate  freedom  from 
luterJert-nce  for  the  stations  which  were  au- 
thorized. Technical  advances  since  that 
time  have  permitted  both  an  expansion  of 
the  spectrum  and  closer  spacing  of  stations, 
so  'hat  there  are  now  nearly  4,000  AM  sta- 
tions jil-i.-i  about  1.300  FM  stations  and  more 
th.iii  ("'oO  TV  stations,  totaling  approximately 
6,0C)0  broadc.istlng  stations  in  all.  Yet.  these 
fi.iKiO  bro.idcastlng  stations  are  but  a  very 
Email  fraction  of  the  total  number  of  radio 
trunsmlttiTS  In  the  United  States.  The 
FCC  now  has  outsUandlng  well  over  1  mil- 
lion licenses  for  radio  transmitting  stations 
and  there  are  about  4  million  nongovern- 
mental transmitters  now  authorized  to  op- 
erate Ftirthermore,  FM  and  TV  channels 
are  mai;y  times  wider  than  AM  channels. 
Thus,  the  problem  of  assigning  frequencies 
and  power  in  order  to  permit  radio  trans- 
mission without  harmful  interference  is 
vastly  more  complicated  today  than  it  was 
when  the  Radio  Act  was  passed  in  1927  or 
the  Communications  Act  In  1934. 

Despite  the  vastly  greater  number  of  li- 
censes and  transmitters  In  sucli  fields  as 
marine  and  aeronautical  communications, 
land  mobile.  Industrial  service,  amateur  and 
disa^stcr  services  and  common  carriers,  the 
work  of  the  Commission  continues  to  be 
dominated  by  broadcasting  problems.  The 
Importance  of  broadcasting  In  the  field  of 
comauinlcatlons  Is  Indicated  by  the  fact  that 
the  number  of  broadcasting  stations  is  only 
a  minor  fraction  of  a  percent  of  the  total 
number  of  radio  transmitters  while  approxi- 
mately 60  percent  of  the  available  electronic 
spectr.un  below  1.000  megacycles)  has  been 
allocated  to  broadcasting. 

BruidCiSllng  Is  distinguished  from  other 
areas  of  the  field  of  communlcatlona  in  two 
Imporumt  respects.  First,  It  directly  affects 
the  greatest  mass  of  people.  Broadcasting 
is  the  only  medium  that  communicates  di- 
rectly to  all  the  people,  including  the  Il- 
literate and  the  semlllterate,  and  thus  it  la 
the  :ir<t  truly  mass  medium  of  communica- 
tions In  history.  In  the  second  place,  gov- 
ernment. In  this  case  meaning  the  FCC,  is 
concerned  mainly  with  the  engineering  and 
economic  aspects  of  notibroadcast  communi- 
cations However.  In  the  field  of  broadcast- 
ing, possibly  because  of  Its  mass  base,  gov- 
ernment is  also  concerned,  to  some  extent 
at  least,  with  the  semantic  of  substantive 
R.spect  of  communications.  Indeed,  this  is 
the  most  interesting,  dramatic,  controversial, 
and  probably  the  most  Important  aspect  of 
the  relationship  between  law  and  broadcast- 
ing, and  it  is  this  which  is  considered  In 
the  rem.ilndcr  of  tills  discussion. 

As  evervone  should  know,  the  first  amend- 
ment to  the  Constitution  forbids  the  Federal 
Government,  Including  any  of  its  branches 
or  agencies,  to  Interfere  with  the  freedom 
of  the  press,  and  section  326  of  the  Com- 
munications Act  forbids  the  PCC  to  exer- 
cise any  censorship  over  broadcasting. 
Everyone.  Including  all  of  the  Commission- 
ers, members  of  the  Industry,  and  cltlzenB 


of  every  political  belief,  except  the  fringe 
extremes  of  right  and  left,  agrees  that  these 
principles  are  sound  and  should  be  strictly 
obBerved.  On  the  other  hand,  most  of  those 
who  have  considered  the  subject  also  con- 
clude that  the  Commission  should  give  some 
attention  to  the  programing  of  broadcast 
licensees. 

The  Commission  Itself  recognized  these 
two  legal  parameters  In  Its  1960  Statement  of 
Policy  on  Programing  when  It  said: 

"The  communication  of  Ideas  by  means 
of  radio  and  television  Is  a  form  of  expres- 
sion entitled  to  protection  against  abridge- 
ment by  the  first  amendment  to  the  Consti- 
tution. Although  the  Commission  must  de- 
termine whether  the  total  program  service 
of  broadcasters  is  reasonably  responsive  to 
the  Interests  and  needs  of  the  public  they 
serve.  It  may  not  condition  the  grant,  denial 
of  revocation  of  a  broadcast  license  upon  Its 
own  subjective  determination  of  what  is  or  is 
not  a  good  program.  To  do  so  would  'lay  a 
forbidden  burden  upon  the  exercise  of  liberty 
protected  by  the  Constitution."  The  Com- 
mission does  not  conceive  that  It  Is  barred 
by  the  Constitution  or  by  statute  for  exer- 
cising any  responsibilty  with  respect  to  pro- 
graming." * 

However,  the  Commission  in  that  state- 
ment and  since  then  has  failed  to  specify 
Just  what  it  conceives  to  be  its  responsibility 
with  respect  to  programing.  Probably  the 
reason  for  this  is  that  there  has  never  been 
substantial  agreement  among  the  Commis- 
sioners. The  Commission  has  said  that  it 
will  require  licensees  and  applicants  to  can- 
vass the  listening  public  and  consult  with 
community  leaders  in  order  to  determine  the 
public  Interest,  needs,  and  desires.  It  has 
listed  14  elements  as  usually  necessary  to 
meet  the  public  Interest,  needs,  and  desires. 
It  has  never  explicitly  stated  that  all,  or  any 
specific  number,  of  these  elements  are  re- 
quired in  the  programing  of  a  broadcasting 
station;  although  In  practice  It  has  chal- 
lenged or  refused  to  accept  proposals  which 
did  not  Include  most  of  these  elements. 
Yet  there  has  not  been  any  clear  or  defini- 
tive statement  either  of  what  the  Commis- 
sion requires  by  way  of  broadcast  program- 
ing or  of  precisely  what  the  Commission  con- 
ceives its  function  to  be  with  respect  to 
programing. 

Those  concerned  with  this  problem,  both 
on  and  off  the  Commission,  continue  to 
disagree.  I  have  shared  the  confusion  of 
many  as  to  the  source  of  this  disagreement, 
and  have  sought  to  find  some  guidance  to- 
ward a  resolution  of  this  debate.  I  have 
finally  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
source  of  much  of  this  confusion  Is  the 
failure  to  define  the  issues.  The  antagonists 
In  the  discussion  are  divided  into  two  groups: 
One  group  generally  tends  to  favor  greater 
Government  supervision  of  programing, 
whereas  the  other  group  generally  leans  to- 
ward a  minimum  degree  of  Government  In- 
tervention. The  basic  Issue  dividing  these 
two  groups  has  not  been  explicitly  formu- 
lated, but  it  seems  to  me  to  be  whether  It  Is 
the  proper  function  of  Government  merely 
to  prohibit  bad  programing,  or  actually  to 
require  good  programing. 

This  is,  of  course,  a  rough  formulation  of 
the  Issue  and  there  are  a  number  of  points 
made  by  both  sides  which  cannot  be  neatly 
placed  within  this  dichotomy.  Nevertheless, 
I  believe  that  this  does  formulate  the  crucial 
question  which  divides  the  principal  con- 
tending groups  concerned  with  Government 
regulation  of  broadcasting. 

Everyone  agrees  that  In  this  field  the  Gov- 
ernment does  have  a  positive  duty  to  forbid 
(by  one  means  or  another)  bad  programing. 
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Of  course,  the  pejorative  "bad"  here  refers 
to  that  which  is  legally  bad  and  not  merely 
to  that  which  Is  in  bad  taste.  There  is  little 
dispute  that  it  is  the  right  and  duty  of  the 
Government  to  prohibit  the  broadcasting  of 
obscene  and  indecent  material,  of  false. 
fraudulent  and  deceptive  material,  of  lot- 
teries, of  incitement  to  riot,  and  of  other 
legally  objectionable  progrtmaing.  Indeed, 
It  is  quite  possible  that  the  area  of  proscrip- 
tion is  wider  in  broadcasting  than  in  some 
other  areas  of  communication.  As  the  Su- 
preme Court  stated  in  the  Burstyn  Case  * 
each  method  of  ccmamunlcatlon  tends  to 
present  its  own  peculiar  problems;  and,  while 
the  basic  principles  of  freedom  of  speech  do 
not  vary,  their  application  to  each  particular 
mode  of  expression  may  be  slightly  different. 
There  is  room  for  disagreement  in  the  ap- 
plication of  these  principles  to  particular 
cases,  and  there  is  frequently  dispute 
whether  or  not  specific  programs  are  legally 
permissible.  However,  there  is  not  much 
dispute  either  as  to  the  right  of  the  Grovern- 
ment  to  forbid  the  broadcast  of  certain 
categories  of  material  or  as  to  the  categories 
which  are  properly  forbidden. 

It  is  when  we  go  beyond  the  Government 
role  In  proscribing  the  broadcasting  of  le- 
gally objectionable  material  and  come  to  the 
question  of  how  far  the  Commission  should 
go  in  requiring  the  broadcast  of  desirable 
programs  that  we  enter  an  area  of  violent 
disagreement.  Some  Insist  that  the  Govern- 
ment has  no  proper  role  whatever  In  the  su- 
pervision of  programs  beyond  preventing  le- 
gally objectionable  material.  A  second  posi- 
tion is  that  the  Government  may  properly 
require  or  favor — and  for  this  purpose  I  do 
not  think  the  difference  is  material — the 
broadcasting  of  a  minimum  amount  of  mate- 
rial which  is  directly  related  to  the  govern- 
mental function,  such  as  news  and  public 
affairs.  A  third  viewpoint  Is  that  the  Com- 
mission should  insure  that  all  broadcasting 
stations  achieve  program  balance,  which 
means  inclusion  of  some  material  relating  to 
eacli  of  the  categories  of  interest  to  the  Com- 
missioners, usually  each  of  the  14  elements 
specified  in  the  1960  statement  on  program- 
ing. The  most  extreme  of  the  activist  posi- 
tions on  this  issue  is  that  the  Commission 
should  examine  the  specific  programs  carried 
by  licensees  In  order  to  Insure  not  merely 
that  they  fall  into  a  balanced  pattern  of  all 
the  14  favored  program  elements,  but  also 
that  they  are  adequate  to  meet  the  standards 
of  the  Conunissloners  with  respect  to  each 
element. 

There  Is  also  a  spectrum  of  viewpoints  as 
to  the  approach  the  Commission  should 
adopt  In  Its  consideration  of  program  ele- 
ments. Programing  may  be  considered  as 
one  element  In  making  the  choice  between 
competitive  applicants  In  a  comparative  hear- 
ing. It  may  be  considered  as  a  basis  for 
granting,  deferring,  or  denying  license  re- 
newals. It  may  be  the  basis  of  directives  to 
stations.  It  may  become  a  prerequisite  con- 
dition to  securing  a  license.  Whatever  the 
procedural  technique  may  be,  the  authority 
of  the  Federal  Government  over  broadcasting 
gives  so  much  force  to  its  intervention  that 
we  should  exercise  legal  power  in  this  area 
only  when  we  are  relatively  certain  tliat  our 
position  Is  sound. 

It  Is  unlikely  that  I  can  t>e  analytical  or 
persuasive  enough  to  change  anyone's  posi- 
tion In  this  argument.  However,  my  own 
belief  is  that  the  best  guidance  any  of  tia 
can  have  for  determination  of  a  position  is 
furnished  by  the  fundamental  principles  of 
the  American  Goverrunent  and  legal  philoso- 
phy. As  mentioned  above,  it  is  the  general 
theory  of  our  law  that  the  role  of  govern- 
ment is  to  specify  minimum  standards  of 
conduct  rather  than  to  require  desirable  or 
optimum  conduct,  that  the  function  of  law 
is  to  proscribe  bad  conduct  rather  than  to 
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prescribe  good  conduct  No  i^me  has  sug- 
gested, any  compelli.'iK  reason  for  applying 
different  principles  m  the  Held  of  broadciist- 
Ing,  and  the  most  c<jgent  C' Tislderatlons  ars?vie 
strongly  for  the  Import. i.-.ce  of  these  princi- 
ples In  the  area  of  corumunlcatlons  and  free 
speech.  Clearly  the  thrust  jf  these  princi- 
ples Is  toward  the  position  that  the  G^ivern- 
nient  should  confine  Its  intervention  to  the 
prohibition  of  legnlly  objectionable  broad- 
casts. 

Never  the  lesB.  there  are  some  strong  reasons 
for  going  slightly  beyond  this  limited  posi- 
tion. The  paucity  of  spectrum  space,  the  de- 
mand for  allocations  to  a  variety  of  other 
services,  the  large  segment  of  the  available 
spectrum  ar..x:ated  to  broadcasting,  the  char- 
acter of  broadcasting  ;is  a  mass  medium,  and 
the  effect  of  broadcastmg  In  displacing  other 
ma.ss  media,  all  ci  mbiue  to  support  a  de- 
mand that  broadc.istlng  serve  some  basic 
social  need  at  least  equal  In  Importance  to 
the  social  utility  of  the  other  services  that 
seeic  and  could  use  the  broadcast  channels. 

There  Is  Just  one  such  social  need  which 
Is  of  proper  government4il  concern,  which  Is 
of  truly  fund.imental  importance  and  which 
Is  generally  recognu-ed  Thomas  JetTerson 
defined  this  Interest  in  volume  VI  of  hlB 
wr.'lngs  when  he  said  that  the  very  basis  of 
democratic  govf-rnment  Ls  the  transmission 
of  full  Information  on  public  affairs  to  the 
people,  and  that  If  he  were  forced  to  decide 
whether  to  have  a  government  without  news- 
papers or  newsp.ipers  withotU  a  government, 
he  would  not  hesitate  to  prefer  the  latter. 
Jud^e  Learned  Hand  said  that  one  of  the 
most  vital  of  all  general  Interests  Is  the  dis- 
semination of  news  from  its  many  different 
sources  and  with  ns  many  different  facets 
and  colors  as  possible  '  The  Supreme  Court 
ha.s  declared  that  a  functioning  and  free  press 
is  the  condition  of  a  free  society  '  In  many 
countries  the  dl.ssemlnatlon  of  news,  par- 
ticularly by  broadcasting.  Ls  regarded  as  too 
Important  to  be  entrusted  to  any  agency  but 
the  Government  Itself.  In  our  country  we 
adhere  to  the  vUw  that  our  democratic 
values  are  better  preserved  by  trusting  to  a 
diversity  of  private  sources  to  do  this  Job. 
However,  all  mrxlern  societies  recognize  the 
Journalistic  function  of  disseminating  news 
and  Inform itlon  concerning  public  affairs  as 
a  matter  of  paramount  public  concern  and 
indispensable  to  the  exist.ence  and  operation 
of  a  democratic  government.  So  perform- 
ance of  the  Journalistic  function  Is  the  one 
function  of  broadcasting  th-it  can  reasonably 
be  called  a  "public  necessity  "  As  such,  it 
seems  proper  for  the  law  to  require  broad- 
casting to  perform  this  function  In  order  to 
Justify  Its  occupancy  of  such  a  large  seg- 
ment of  the  electronic  spectrxim.  Beyond 
this.  I  do  not  believe  that  .sound  principles 
of  law  Justify  any  government  supervision  or 
regulation  of  progrnmlng 

Thoy  who  argue  for  a  more  active  Intru-  ' 
slon  into  th-  program  field  point  to  the  fact 
that  the  Commission  is  to  license  broad- 
casters only  when  It  serves  the  public  In- 
ter^-st.  convenience  or  necessltv  Thev  then 
ask.  In  effect,  whether  It  is  In  the  public  In- 
terest to  permit  the  broadcast  of  banal,  vacu- 
ous or  stupid  programs  Such  a  question 
obviously  calls  for  a  negative  answer.  Super- 
flcl  iUy,  It  is  difficult  to  see  how  anyone  may 
avoid  giving  a  neg.itlve  answer  to  this  ques- 
tion The  difficulty  Is  that  to  answer  such 
a  question  at  all  Is  to  fall  Into  a  semantic 
trap.  Lurking  In  the  question  are  assump- 
tions which  are  Implicitly  accepted  In  giving 
any  answer. 

One  assumption  Is  that  there  Is  some  reli- 
able and  authoritative  basis  for  determining 
the  quality  of  progrim.-!  Another  assump- 
tion Is  that  the  situation  can  be  Judged  with- 
out reference  to  broad  background  facts,  that 
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the  public  interest  in  one  broadcttst,  or  se'. 
)f  broadcasts,  can  be  determined  without 
reference  to  all  other  broadcasts  available  to 
the  public  A  third  aaauraptlon  Is  that  pro- 
grams of  better  quality,  according  to  the 
assumed  authoritative  standard,  are  avail- 
able. A  fourth  assumption  Is  that  programs 
which  the  authorities  consider  superior  can 
and  will  be  produced  and  presented  In  re- 
sponse to  Government  ct)mmand  Needless  to 
s.iy,  I  believe  that  all  of  these  assumptions 
are  unjustified.  It  seems  to  me  that  In  the 
long  run  It  will  be  better  for  society  to  allow 
the  broadest  of  banal,  vacuous,  and  stupid 
programs  than  to  have  a  Government  agency 
which  Is  permitted,  either  directly  or  Indi- 
rectly, to  use  the  power  and  force  of  govern- 
m>*nt  to  establish  Its  <jwn  Ideas  of  quality  Iri 
this  vast  and  important  area  of  communica- 
tions. 

In  reaching  this  conclusion  I  do  not  take 
refuge  In  the  hope  or  expectation  that  ba- 
nality and  stupidity  are  bound  tu  be  un- 
profitable and  that  good  taate  and  virtue 
will  ultimately  bring  their  own  reward.  Nei- 
ther do  I  believe  that  the  mere  fuct  that  a 
substantial  part  of  the  audience  is  satisfied 
with  a  series  of  programs  proves  that  they 
have  some  merit  or  virtue.  In  the  long  run 
audiences  will  always  be  satisfied  with  broad- 
Ciist  programs,  because  only  those  who  are 
reas^mably  satisfied  will  continue  to  listen 
and  watch  Thus,  the  character  of  progranu 
presented  will  inevitably  aflect  the  character 
of  the  audiences  and  ultimately  produce 
audiences  suited  to  and  pleased  by  the  pro- 
grama. 

In  recognition  of  these  fact*,  however.  I 
would  have  the  power  of  Government  exerted 
SM  as  to  distribute  the  available  broadcast 
licenses  among  the  widest  possible  diversity 
of  licensees  Furtiier.  licensees  must  recog- 
nize that  If  they  would  be  free  they  cannot 
t>e  favored  If  broadcasters  would  claim  free- 
dom from  Government  Interference  for  them- 
selve.i,  they  cannot  consistently  or  credibly 
call  for  Government  Interference  In  the  op- 
eration of  their  competitors — as  by  restric- 
tion of  the  programs  which  CATV's  can  carry 
or  by  prohibition  of  pay  TV,  We  must  have 
genuine  and  effective  competition  among 
diverse  sources  and  licensees  in  order  that 
the  piibllc  may  make  Its  own  choice  and  thus 
exert  Its  own  Influence  as  to  the  programing 
which  It  f.nds  responsive  to  its  needs  and  de- 
sires. No  system  of  soliciting  views  and  con- 
sulting with  members  of  the  public,  whether 
or  not  required  by  the  Government,  cun  pos- 
sibly substitute  for  the  functioning  of  the 
economic  forces  of  competition  jind  selection 
among  alternative  choices  in  the  market. 

If  I  wouldthot  approve  Government  regu- 
lation to  esrabllsh  program  quality,  neither 
would  I  rely  on  or  resort  t4)  exhortation  to 
the  same  end  Forensic  denunciation  of  poor 
programing,  coupled  with  pious  exhortations 
to  present  better  programs,  may  make  good 
publicity,  but  is  unlikely  to  affect  program- 
ing imless  It  implies  the  poaslblllty  of  official 
action  If  official  wishes  are  disregarded,  and 
then  It  becomes  more  th.^n  mere  exhortation 
The  approach  which  promUes  significant 
consequences  Is  that  which  seeks  to  establish 
a  competitive  structure  and  a  free  and  Inde- 
pendently functioning  system  In  the  broad- 
casting Industry  To  draw  a  somewhat 
rough  analogy.  If  your  television  set  goes 
dark  or  your  aut<imoblle  refuses  to  run,  you 
don't  Issue  a  command  or  try  to  persuade  the 
recalcitrant  machine  to  better  performance 
If  you  are  sensible  you  get  a  repairman  to 
find  out  what  is  wrong  and  to  fix  the  mech- 
anism. Similarly,  If  you  don't  like  the  pri>d- 
uct  which  the  broiulc;wstlng  Industry  Is  pro- 
ducing, the  sensible  thing  to  do  Is  to  examine 
the  structure  and  the  functioning  of  the  In- 
dustry to  see  If  It  can  be  made  to  operate  to 
produce  a  greater  variety  and  a  superior 
quality  of  prixiiict 

Til  us.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  American 
philosophy  of  law  requires  us  to  reject  Com- 
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mission  efforts  to  Influence  programing  di 
rectly,  beyond  the  elementary  level  men' 
tloned.  whether  It  be  by  overt  regulatorr 
action  or  by  the  more  subtle  technlqu2 
sometimes  referred  to  as  the  raised  eye- 
brow  or  Jawbone  enforcement.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  Commission  can  be  qult« 
influential  In  broadcasting  by  lutelii^-ent  use 
of  the  structural  approach.  The  proper  role 
of  law  In  relation  to  broadcasting:,  in  thu 
view,  is  the  establishment  of  a  free  and 
competitive  economic  structure  In  the  Indus- 
try,  rather  than  direct  supervision  of  the 
programing  product  of  the  industry,  whether 
by  regulation  or  e.xhortatlon 

This  Is  not  only  the  cjncluslon  dictated  by 
principle  but  also  the  practical  position  As 
a  practical  matter  we  cannot  establish 
quality  by  edict,  although  we  can  limit,  Im. 
pair,  or  destroy  liberty  by  an  excess  of  reg. 
ulatlon  Trying  to  supervise  broadcast  pro- 
grams by  Government  regulation  is  like  try- 
ing to  perform  brain  surgery  with  a  ham- 
mer and  crowbar.  The  Interest  of  the  pub- 
lic, of  all  the  citizens  of  the  United  States. 
Indeed  of  the  entire  world  and  of  posterity,  In 
the  preservation  of  liberty  and  of  free  speech 
In  the  United  States  Is  so  great  that  I  would 
risk  having  radio  drowned  In  a  flood  i.f  idle 
commercial  chatter  and  television  possessed 
by  the  stupidity  of  hlllybllly  idiocy  (to  its 
own  probable  destruction)  rather  than  risk 
diminishing  the  stature  of  liberty  In 
America  by  an  lota,  much  less  a  cubit. 

For  those  who  wish  to  Identify  positions 
by  labels.  I  suggest  that  the  doctrine  which 
adopts  restraint  as  the  doniin.int  principle 
controlling  the  relutkm  of  Government  to 
the  subject  matter  of  broadcasting  is  that  of 
liberalism,  while  the  contrary  attitude  which 
faivors  exteiisue  use  ul  governmental  power 
to  Influence  the  substance  of  broadcast  pro- 
grams Is  authoritarianism  This  use  of  the 
terms  Is  neither  arbitrary  nor  pejorative, 
but  In  accordance  with  traditional  under- 
standing of  the  viewpoints  denoted  by  these 
terms.  Walter  Llppmann  savs-  •••  •  •  m  a 
liberal  democracy  the  law  must  seek  primar- 
ily to  regulate  human  affairs  by  a  system  of 
individual  rights  and  duties  rather  than  by 
admlnlstratUe  commands  from  the  ruling 
officialdom.  In  bro.id  terms  we  may  then  say 
that  liberalism  seeks  to  govern  primarily  by 
applying  and  perfecting  reciprocal  obliga- 
tions, whereas  authoritarianism  govern.s  pri- 
marily by  the  handing  down  of  decrees."' 
The  freedom  of  the  Individual  and  the 
achievement  of  the  good  society  depend  upon 
the  method  and  the  spirit  of  liberalism. 

This  Is  not,  however,  the  last  word  on  the 
subject.  Government  and  law  do  not  define 
the  whole  of  a  man's  duties  or  establish  all 
of  the  obligations  of  a  citizen  Rcond  the 
law  He  ethics  and  morals.  The  law  does  In- 
deed reflect  an  ethical  and  a  moral  base,  and 
it  Is  certainly  an  ethical  and  a  moral  duty 
to  obey  the  law,  but  all  philosophers  are 
agreed  that  ethics  and  morals  go  far  beyond 
the  law. 

There  are  fields  In  which  social  standards 
are  relatively  arbitrary  and  are  therefore 
largely  established  by  law.  For  example,  the 
law  establishes  the  speed  limit  to  be  observed 
In  driving  automobiles,  and  In  most  circum- 
stances there  Is  no  ethical  duty  to  observe 
any  other  speed  limit  Similarly,  the  law 
specifies  a  number  of  fairly  arbitrary  rules 
for  determination  of  tax  liability,  and  there 
Is  no  ethical  duty  to  pay  any  more  tax  than 
the  amount  set  by  law.  On  the  other  hand. 
as  to  most  activities  the  law  speclties  only  a 
minimum  standard  and  ethics  and  morals 
carry  us  far  beyond  our  legal  dutv.  For  ex- 
ample, the  law  requires  a  man  to  make  pro- 
vision for  feeding,  clothing,  and  housing  his 
wife  and  children  However,  It  Is  a  con- 
temptible man  Indeed  wh.o  gives  his  wife  and 
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hUdren    no    more    than    the    law    requires. 

similarlv  the  law  does  not  require  that  any- 
ne  eive  to  charltv.  help  the  needy  or  help- 
°M  engage  In  civic  activities  or  even  take 
iTe'time  and  trouble  to  vote;  and  yet  all 
jhese  ihu\^^-  and  in. my  more,  are  required  by 
hasic  e'hic.il  and  moral  standards. 

Tlierefore.  the  conclusion  that  the  Govern- 
men't  should  not  or  does  not  require  a  broad- 
Zjjer  to  do  more  than  avoid  certain  objec- 
tionable programs  and  devote  a  minimum 
amount  of  time  to  the  Journalistic  function 
should  not  lead  one  to  believe  that  this  is  the 
full  definition  of  his  duty.  Indeed,  the  full 
deveU'pnu'nt  of  professional  ethics  and  per- 
sonal morals  In  this  field  may  be  hindered. 
rather  than  helped,  by  the  assumption  that 
•he  Government  is  competent  or  willing  to 
define  the  full  duty  of  the  broadcaster.  It 
should  be  far  more  Important  to  the  Ameri- 
can broadca.ster,  and  It  should  require  a  far 
hlghrr  standard  of  performance,  for  him  to 
satis.'v  his  conscience  than  to  satisfy  the 
Commission.  Anyone  who  is  qualified  to  be 
a  br"..d.Mster  certainly  should  meet  the  pro- 
era'n.ii.i?  requirements  of  the  Commission 
if  he  fully  satisfies  his  own  conscience.  To 
do  this,  however,  broadcasters  must  rely  less 
on  their  ratings  and  more  on  their  Judgment. 
They  must  count  their  contributions  as  well 
as  their  collections.  They  must  consider 
posterltv  a.s  important  as  popularity. 

Broadcv-ters  should  recognize  that  the 
role  of  law  m  hroadca.stlng  Is  to  secure  order 
and  preserve  freedom  without  which  broad- 
casting cannot  exist  or  function.  On  the 
jther  hand,  broadcasting  has  a  unique  and 
important  r<i!e  to  play  in  preserving  and  pro- 
tecting democratic  government,  which  is  the 
sinirce  and  foundation  Of  law.  order  and 
liberty  In  a  democratic  society  the  law  pro- 
tects the  po.iple,  and  the  people  preserve  the 
law  As  our  basic  laws  were  established  and 
ird.iined  bv  the  people,  their  vitality  is  in 
the  heart  of  the  people  and  their  bastion  is 
the  public  conscience.  The  supreme  moral 
and  ethical  duty  of  every  broadcaster  as  a 
broadc;i5ter  Is  to  serve  and  preserve  de- 
T. x-racy  and  Its  laws  The  survival  of  this 
Nation  may  depend  In  large  part  upon 
whether  the  spirit  of  our  law  lives  in  the 
!fc.\rt  and  conscience  of  those  who  control 
.American  broadcasting. 


which  had  been  reported  from  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance,  with  amendments,  on 
page  1,  at  the  beginning  of  line  3,  after 
the  enacting  clause,  to  strike  out: 

That  paragraph  1607(b)  of  the  Tariff  Act 
of  1930  (19  U.S.C.  1201,  par.  1607(b))  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(b)  Wild  animals  and  wild  birds  Im- 
ported specially  for  exhibition,  whether  In- 
tended to  be  used  by  the  Importer  or  for  sale 
for  such  purpose." 

And.  in  lieu  thereof,  to  insert: 
That  (a)  part  6  of  schedule  8  of  title  I  of 
the  Tariff  Act  of  1930  (Tariff  Schedules  of 
the  United  States:  28  F.R.,  part  II.  August 
17,  1963)  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
the  following  new  Item: 


'Llppmann.   Walter,   'The   Good   S<x-lety." 
noston     Little.  Brown  &  Co..  1943,  p   289. 


(30\'t:rnment  operations  com- 
mittee  MEETING  DURING  SEN- 
ATE  SESSION   THIS   WEEK 
On  request  of  Mr.  Mansfield,  and  by 
unanirnou.s  consent,  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations  was  authorized 
to  meet  durinR  the  sessions  of  the  Senate 
for  the  remainder  of  the  week. 


MEAT      IMPORTS — WILD      ANIMALS 
AND    WILD   BIRDS 

Mr.  M.ANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  in 
new  of  the  fact  that  there  is  no  busl- 
ne.ss  pending;  before  the  Senate  at  this 
time.  I  move  that  the  Senate  proceed  to 
the  coiLslderation  of  Calendar  No.  1105. 
H.R.  18:^9. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  A  bill  (H.R. 
1839'  to  amend  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930 
to  provide  for  the  free  importation  of 
wild  animals  and  wild  birds  which  are 
intended  for  exhibition  in  the  United 
States. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  the  motion  of  the  Senator 
from  Montana. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the  bill. 
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(b)  Part  4  of  schedule  8  of  such  title  I 
Is  amended  by  striking  out  Item  852.20. 

On  page  2.  hne  5,  after  the  word  "The", 
to  strike  out  "amendment"  and  insert 
"amendments";  and  after  line  7,  to  in- 
sert a  new  section,  as  follows: 

Sec.  3.  Subpart  B  of  part  2  of  schedule  1  of 
title  I  of  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930  (Tariff  Sched- 
ules of  the  United  States:  28  F.R.,  part  II, 
page  19,  Aug.  17.  1963)  is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  "headnote"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "headnotes",  and  by  adding  after 
headnote  1  the  following  new  headnote: 

"2.  (a)  B.\sic  Quotas  on  Meat  and  Me.^t 
Products.— Except  as  otherwise  provided  In 
this  headnote.  the  quantity  of  articles  In 
each  category  listed  In  this  paragraph  which 
may  be  entered  in  any  calendar  quarter  be- 
ginning after  December  31,  1964,  shall  not 
exceed : 

"  ( 1)  In  the  case  of  articles  specified  in  Item 
106.10  (relating  to  fresh,  chilled,  or  frozen 
cattle   meat),   168.500,000  pounds. 

"(11)  In  the  case  of  articles  specified  in 
Item  106.20  {relating  to  fresh,  chilled,  or  froz- 
en meat  of  goats  and  sheep  (other  than 
lambs)),  12,850,000  pounds. 

"(ill)  In  the  case  of  articles  specified  In 
Item  106.30  (relating  to  fresh,  chilled,  or 
frozen  lamb  meat),  3.200.000  pounds. 

"(iv)  In  the  case  of  sausages  (other  than 
sausages  In  chief  value  of  pork) .  specified  In 
Items  107.20  and   107.25,  550,000  pounds. 

"(v)   In  the   case   of   articles   specified    In 
items  107.40,  107.45,  107.50.  107.55,  and  107.60 
(relating    to    certain    prepared    or    preserved 
beef  and  veal),  28.700,000  pounds. 
"(b)   Adjustment  OF  Quotas. — 
"(1)   Beef  and  veal. — If,  for  any  6-month 
period  ending  on  September  30  or  March  31, 
the    average    price    received    In    the    United 
States    for    cattle     (not    including    calves) 
equals  or  exceeds  90  percent  of  the  average 
parity  price  for  such  cattle,  then  for  the  sec- 
ond and  third  calendar  quarters  beginning 
after  the  close  of  such  period  the  quotas  spec- 
ified in  paragraph   (a)    with  respect   to  the 
categories   set   forth    in    subparagraphs    (1), 
(Iv),  and  (v)   of  such  paragraph  are  hereby 
incretised.      The    amount    of    the    Increased 
quota   for   any   such   category    shall   be   the 
amount  which  bears  the  same  ratio  to  the 
amount  specified  In  the  applicable  subpara- 
graph as  the  number  of  pounds  of  the  total 
commercial  slaughter  of  cattle  (not  Includ- 
ing calves)  in  the  United  States  during  such 
6-month  period  bears  to  7,352,000.000  pounds, 
"(ii)   Mutton. — If,  for  any  6-month  period 
ending  on  September  30  or  March  31,  the  av- 
erage price  received  in  the  United  States  for 
sheep   (not  including  lambs  and  yearlings) 
equals  or  exceeds  90  percent  of  the  average 
parity  price  for  such  sheep,  then  for  the  sec- 
ond and  third  calendar  quarters  beginning 
after  the  close  of  such  period  the  quota  spec- 


ified m  subparagraph  (11)  of  paragraph  (a) 
Is  hereby  Increased.  The  amount  of  the  In- 
creased quota  shall  be  the  amount  which 
bears  the  same  ratio  to  the  amount  specified 
m  such  subparagraph  (11)  as  the  number  of 
pounds  of  the  total  commercial  slaughter  of 
sheep  (not  including  lambs  and  yearlings) 
in  the  United  States  during  such  6-month 
period  bears  to  35,000.000  pounds. 

"(ill)  Lamb.— If,  for  any  6-month  period 
ending  on  September  30  or  March  31,  the  av- 
erage price  received  in  the  United  States  for 
lambs  (including  yearlings)  equals  or  exceeds 
90  percent  of  the  average  parity  price  for 
such  lambs,  then  for  the  second  and  third 
calendar  quarters  beginning  after  the  close 
of  such  period  the  quota  specified  in  sub- 
paragraph (ill)  of  paragraph  (a)  Is  hereby 
increased.  The  amount  of  the  increased 
quota  shall  be  the  amount  which  bears  the 
same  ratio  to  the  amount  specified  in  such 
subparagraph  (ill)  as  the  number  of  pounds 
of  the  total  commercial  slaughter  of  lambs 
(including  yearlings)  In  the  United  States 
during  such  6-month  period  bears  to  350,- 
000.000  pKDUnds, 

"(iv)  Determinations. — 
"(A)  For  purposes  of  this  paragraph,  the 
average  price  received  for  any  article  for  any 
6-month  period,  and  the  average  parity  price 
for  such  article  for  such  period,  shall  be  de- 
termined by  averaging  the  appropriate  fig- 
ures (as  published  by  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture) for  each  of  the  6  months  in  such 
period.  ,^    .. 

"(B)  For  purposes  of  this  paragraph,  the 
determination  of  the  commercial  slaughter 
of  any  article  for  any  period  shall  be  made 
on  the  basis  of  dressed  weight  and  shall  be 
made  on  the  basis  of  data  for  the  continental 
United  States  (excluding  Alaska). 

"(C)  All  determinations  required  by  this 
paragraph  shall  be  made  by  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  and  shall  be  final.  All  deter- 
minations required  by  this  paragraph  with 
respect  to  any  6-month  period  shall  be  made 
not  later  than  the  35th  day  after  the  close 
of  such  period.  If  such  determinations  re- 
sult in  an  increased  quota,  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  shall  immediately  certify  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  the  amount  of  such 
Increased  quota. 
"(c)   Exceptions. — 

"(1)  National  emergencies.— The  opera- 
tion of  this  headnote  shall  be  suspended  with 
respect  to  any  period  which  the  President 
declares  to  be  a  period  of  national  emer- 
gency. 

■■(11)  Natural  disasters  to  lfvestock. — 
The  operation  of  this  headnote  shall  be  sus- 
pended (or  the  quota  Increased)  with  respect 
to  a  category  specified  in  paragraph  (a)  If 
the  President  determines  that  because  of  a 
natural  disaster  to  the  livestock  In  the  Unit- 
ed States  from  which  articles  like  the  articles 
specified  In  such  category  are  produced,  the 
United  States  supplies  thereof  are  inade- 
quate to  meet  demand  at  reasonable  prices 
to  domestic  consumers  therefor.  Such  sus- 
pension or  increase  shall  be  for  such  period, 
and  any  such  Increase  shall  be  in  such 
amount,  as  may  be  necessary  to  meet  such 
demand,  as  determined  and  proclaimed  by 
the  President.  Any  determination  by  the 
President    under    this    subsection    shall    be 

final.  , 

'•(ill)  Small  entries.— For  the  purposes  or 
this  headnote,  any  individual  entry  having 
an  entry  weight  of  25  pounds  or  less  shall  not 
be  taken  into  account. 

"(d)     PRORATION    OF    QUOTA    OVER    CALENDAR 

Quarter.— If  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  de- 
termines with  respect  to  any  category  speci- 
fied in  paragraph  (a)  that  the  articles  In 
such  category  are  being  imported  and  placed 
In  the  market  at  such  times  as  to  disrupt 
the  orderly  operation  of  such  market,  he  shaU 
so  certify  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury- 
Thereafter,  the  calendar  quarter  quota  for 
such   category  shall  be  prorated  over  each 
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■uch  quarter  on  inch  monthly  for  more  fre- 
quent basl«)  ka  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
determlneB  and  certifies  to  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  ma  belnat  neces«ary  to  prevent 
the  disruption  of  the  orderly  operation  of 
such  market. 

"(e)  ESmtbt  Wcjoht  —  For  the  pvirposes  of 
thla  headnot«.  the  number  of  pounda  taken 
Into  accoxint  with  respect  to  the  entry  of 
any  article  aball  be  the  number  of  pounds 
at  which  such  article  is  entered  tor  customs 
purposes. 

"(f)  PoKTB  or  Eimr  Whenever  the  Presi- 
dent deems  it  necessary  In  order  to  prevent 
the  entry,  at  any  port  of  entry  In  the  United 
States,  of  excessive  quantities  ot  any  of  the 
articles  in  any  of  the  catetcorles  specified  in 
paragraph  (a),  he  Is  authorized  to  prescribe, 
within  the  total  quantities  ?>f  su'-h  articles 
which  may  be  entered  daring  any  [)erliDd 
under  this  headnote.  the  maximum  quanti- 
ties of  such  articles  which  may  be  entered 
at  such  port  of  entry  durlui?  B'i'h  period  " 

Sec.  4.  No  trade  agreement  or  other  inter- 
national agreement  heretnfore  r,r  hereafter 
entered  Into  by  the  United  States  shall  be 
applied  In  a  manner  inconsistent  with  the 
requirements  of  section  3  of  this  Act. 

Mr  MANSFIELD.  Mr  Prf\s:deRt  a.s 
Senators  know,  there  ha.s  dovelnped  over 
the  past  several  years  a  situation  rela- 
tive to  beef  Imports  wh:ch  i.>  a  matter  of 
?reat  concern  to  the  cattle  industry  of 
thi.^  country. 

I  point  out  that,  on  the  basis  nf  im- 
ports in  1963.  Australia,  New  Zealand, 
Ireland,  said  a  few  other  countries  were 
able  to  take  under  their  control,  in  effect. 
a  market  in  this  country  equal  to  11  per- 
cent of  the  total  production  of  the 
United  States. 

In  January  of  this  vf-ar  an  agreement 
was  entered  Into  between  this  Govern- 
ment and  the  Oovemment.s  of  Australia, 
New  Zealand,  Ireland,  and  other  coun- 
tries, by  means  of  which,  for  the  calen- 
dar year  1964,  Imports  from  those  coun- 
tries would  be  reduced  to  a  flcrure  approx- 
imately 4  percent  below  the  1963  level. 

The  reduction  in  imports  has  been  em- 
phasized, due  to  the  fact  that  there  is  a 
meat  .shortage  throughout  many  part.s  ot 
the  world.  It  has  also  been  empha.sized 
due  to  the  fact  that  the  Australians  and 
New  Zealanders  have  been  shippins^  more 
beef.  veal,  mutton,  and  lamb  to  Western 
Europe,  and  they  have  less  to  export  to 
the  United  States. 

Pirthermore,  this  Government  has  en- 
tered into  a  very  stron?  beef  buying  pro- 
gram, to  the  extent  that  somethimr  in 
excess  of  $100  million  ha.s  b<en  .spent  on 
beef  purchases  for  the  use  of  our  Armed 
Forces  overseas,  for  the  school-lunch 
programs,  and  for  aid  to  needy  families. 

In  addition,  our  Government,  which 
used  to  buy  beef  for  U  S  forces  in  West- 
ern Europe,  now  no  longer  buys  its  beef 
there,  but  ships  it  from  the  United 
States.  The  U.S.  Government  has  also 
sent  trade  missions  abroad,  seeking  to 
promote  the  sale  of  beef  overseas  which 
have  been  successful  in  flndin^;  new  mar- 
kets in  Italy,  Prance,  England,  and  most 
recently  In  Israel. 

All  these  factors,  of  course,  have 
played  a  part  In  strengthening  the  price 
of  beef  to  a  considerable  extent,  espe- 
cially In  the  paat  month  or  so. 

Nevertheless,  11  percent  of  the  market 
Is  still  an  excessive  guarantee  to  any 
foreign  country  or  to  any  set  of  foreign 
countries. 


Under  the  agreement  entered  into  by 
this  Government,  beglniuns  in  1965.  the 
4-percent  reduction  for  1963  would  grad- 
ually be  lifted.  It  would  permit  mcreases 
m  the  years  ahead,  and  by  1966  or  1967 
imports  would  exceed  in  poundage  the 
imports  from  Australia  and  New  Zealand 
and  other  countries  In  the  year  1963 

Much  ha.-  b<rM  .s.ud  to  the  efTtx't  that 
we  should  do  tiotlunt:  ai>iut  this  pn^blem 
because  the  Kennedy  round  tariff  nego- 
tiations are  in  optTution  at  Geiu'va  at  the 
pre.sent  time  I  p<MtU  out  that  other 
countries  can  nt  any  time,  when  they 
consider  lmtK)rt.^  to  be  a  danger  to  their 
economy,  inimt'diately  stop  imports  in 
the  protection  of  their  domestic  beef  In- 
du.-.try. 

The  Australians  have  set  up  a  board 
for  this  purpo.se.  which  i)erfornis  far  bet- 
ter in  behalf  of  .Au.stralian  be<'f  than  does 
the  Tariff  Commi.ss.on  m  bt.'hdlf  of  Amer- 
ican bet'f. 

A  t;re:it  m.my  problems  exist  in  the 
cattle  indostiT  and  in  the  beef  Industry, 
and  imports  of  beef  happt'n  to  be  only 
one  of  the  difficulties.  There  has  been 
a  iTt-at  deal  of  overproduction  In  this 
country.  There  has  been  too  much  over- 
feeding,' of  cattle  In  thi.s  country. 
Ranchers  have  b''»'n  -  rttini;  away  from 
the  cutt.rs,  up  to  the  800-,  900-.  1.0C0-. 
1.100-,  and  1.200-pound  class.  Further- 
more, there  are  many  Johnny-comt- 
lately,  sideline  ranchers — doctors,  and 
lawyers,  for  example — who  do  not  make 
their  livelih.X)d  from  the  production  of 
cattle,  but  who  u.se  the  cattle  industry  as 
a  supplement  to  their  main  m^'ans  of 
making  a  living.  They,  of  course,  are 
not  hurt,  becaiuse  they  have  other  me-ans 
of  making  a  livfUlKxxl  to  fall  back  on. 
Hnupver,  the  small  rancher,  tiie  little 
cowman,  is  being  hurt,  and  he  is  en- 
titled to  protection. 

I  intend,  at  the  appropriate  time,  to 
offer  an  amendment  which  will  seek  to 
restore  to  the  bill  before  the  Senate  tlie 
amendment  which  I  submitted  to  H  R. 
1839  at  the  time  the  hearings  were  becun 
bt^fare  thf  Committee  on  Finance  under 
tlu'  chairmanship  of  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Virginia  [Mr.  ByrdI. 

That  amendment  was  sidetracked  In 
favor  of  the  Curtis  amendment  which. 
In  my  opinion.  g^Tes  too  far.  However,  we 
we  will  come  to  that  at  the  right  time, 
and  att-end  ro  It  in  the  rieht  manner. 

I  also  point  out  to  th*^  Members  of  this 
body  that  this  is  an  inijiortant  economic 
matter  not  only  for  the  State  of  Mon- 
tana, but  it  is  an  important  factor  in  the 
economy  of  37  States.  I  would  hope  that 
as  we  go  alonu'  with  the  debate,  we  will 
con.slder  the  plight  in  which  the  Amer- 
ican cattle  Industry  finds  itself,  and  rvc- 
ognlze  that,  while  imports  art,-  only  one 
of  a  numbf^r  of  difficulties  confronting 
the  industr>'.  and  perhaps  not  even  the 
most  Important,  nevertheless  they  are 
ver>'  significant  I  would  hope  that  we 
would  recognize  the  fact  that  before  the 
cattlemen — and  that  includes  the  Mon- 
tana SUx'kgrowers  Association  and  the 
American  National  Cartlemen's  A.s.s<)Cia- 
tlon — came  to  Congre.<vs  to  ask  for  h»'lp. 
they  themselves  sent  a  delegation,  at 
their  own  expense,  to  Australia  and  New 
Zealand,  to  see  if  a  voluntary  agreement 
could  be  arrived  at.    They  were  unsuc- 


cessful. At  least  they  made  the  attempt- 
they  acted  In  a  responsible  fashion  and 
I  believe  they  are  entitled  to  tlie  most 
.serious  con.slderatlon  of  this  body.  I  am 
certain  that  they  will  receive  that  kind  of 
consideration  In  the  discu.sslon  of  thla 
bin.  ^ 

Mr  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  wIU 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr  MANSFIKLD.     I  yield. 

Mr  PASTORE  Does  the  Senator  In- 
tend to  pre.ss  the  bill  to  a  conclusion 
tonight?  I  ask  that  question  not  be- 
cause I  lack  any  disposition  to  stay  here 
to  conclude  its  consideration  tonight,  but 
because  I  should  like  tlie  majority  leader 
to  know  that  I  am  very  much  in  sym- 
pathy with  Uie  pliiiht  of  the  industry  in 
the  various  States,  and  that  I  con.sider 
this  industry  to  be  an  important  industry 
to  the  welfare  of  the  .^m-^rican  people. 

The  Senator  well  knows  that  I  am 
Interested  in  the  textile  industrv',  and 
that  we  have  been  confronted  with  more 
or  le.ss  the  .'^ame  problem  We  have  been 
trying  for  a  lung  time  to  do  something 
about  it. 

In  May  1961,  a  .seven-point  program 
was  initiated  by  our  late,  lamented  Pres- 
ident. John  F.  Kenru'dy,  .setting  forth 
the  plight  of  this  industry,  and  the  fact 
that  an  international  conference  of  vari- 
ous exporting  countries  of  the  world 
should  be  held,  to  see  if  they  could  reach 
a  multilateral  understanding  on  a  limita- 
tion by  country  and  category  of  certain 
textile  products. 

Here  we  are  in  the  latter  part  of  July 
1964.  and  we  have  gotten  nowhere. 

Some  people  in  the  industry  have  been 
considering  an  amendment  to  the  pend- 
ing propo.sed  lemslation.  to  include  the 
textile  industry  as  well  That  det<T- 
mination  has  not  been  made,  because 
there  are  many  complex  problems  and 
ramifications  involved  in  makmu'  that 
decision  That  is  why  I  ask  my  distln- 
Liuished  colleague  from  Montana  if  he 
will  afford  us  an  opportuiAity  at  least  to 
consult  with  interested  parties  before 
this  matter  is  brought  to  a  conclusion? 
I  hope  that  he  will  not  do  .so  tonitiht, 
although  I  am  very  much  in  sympathy 
with   the  objectives  of   the  bill. 

Mr  MANSFIELD.  I  would  hope  that 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island  and  his  group  would  not  consider 
attachins:  a  textile  amendment  to  the 
pending  bill  The  Senat^ir  mav  recall 
that  at  the  time  the  wheat -cotton  bill 
was  considered  by  the  Senate,  .some 
months  ago.  the  Senator  from  Montana 
said  that  this  bill  would  be  brought  up 
in  the  course  of  regular  hearings  before 
the  Finance  Committee  if  the  attempt 
were  not  made  t<}  attach  the  Hruska 
amendment  to  the  wheat-cotton  bill  at 
that  time  The  Senate  saw  fit  to  go 
along  with  this  proposal  It  did  .so  not 
becau.se  the  majority  leader  made  the 
request,  but  because  it  was  well  under- 
stood that  had  the  Hruska  amendment 
been  added  to  the  wheat-cotton  bill,  very 
likely  there  would  have  been  no  wheat, 
cotton,  beef,  or  lumber  bill  Lumber 
would  have  been  added,  too.  Therefore, 
no  legislation  would  have  resulted 

Mr.  PASTORE.  That  would  include 
wool  also.  I  have  heard  from  the  wool- 
growers,  who  are  very  much  interested  in 
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the  wool  situation.  That  Industry,  too. 
Is  involved,  perhaps  more  so  than  meat 
products. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  In  this  country  we 
do' not  produce  more  than  50  percent  of 
our  woolen  needs;  In  fact,  less  than  50 
percent.  We  are  confronted  with  an 
overproduction  of  beef  and  an  Increase 
In  the  importation  of  beef,  veal,  mutton, 
and  lamb. 

Mr.  P.'^STORE.  It  Is  true  that  we  are 
not  self-sufficient  In  raw  wool  which  Is 
produced  in  this  country,  but  we  have  no 
export  business  in  raw  wool.  The  wool- 
growers  of  the  Nation  must  rely  on  the 
American  textile  industry  as  their  exclu- 
sive market. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  We  are  only  be- 
ginning to  develop  an  export  business  In 
beef.  That  Is  why  trade  missions  are 
going  to  Italy,  France.  England,  and 
Israel,  to  develop  new  markets,  because 
we  have  not  been  a  meat  exporting  na- 
tion. We  have  been  a  meat  Importing 
nation.  However,  when  we  reach  the 
point  where  11  percent  of  the  total  pro- 
duction In  1  year  comprises  Australian 
and  New  Zealand  Imports,  the  situation 
is  most  serious. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  The  Senator  from 
Montana  and  the  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island  are  arguing  the  same  thing,  except 
in  different  ways.  What  the  Senator 
from  Riiode  Island  Is  saying  Is  that  many 
complaints  have  been  made  by  the  wool- 
growers  of  Montana  and  many  other 
States,  in  the  Midwest,  to  the  effect  that 
if  the  textile  or  the  worsted-woolen  in- 
dustry In  America  Is  allowed  to  continue 
to  suffer  as  it  has  for  the  past  decade, 
and  becomes  extinct,  there  will  be  no 
place  where  they  can  sell  their  raw  wool. 

Now  I  address  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Montana  [Mr.  MetcalfI  and 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Wyo- 
ming I  Mr.  McGeeI.  The  Senator  from 
Wyoming,  together  with  the  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island,  visited  the  Presi- 
dent's office  several  times  to  complain 
about  the  domestic  wool  situation. 

The  distinguished  Senator  is  abso- 
lutely correct  about  the  legislation  he  is 
sucpesting.  But  we  are  contemplating 
or  considering  offering  an  amendment. 
I  do  not  say  it  will  be  sponsored  In  any 
way  I  hope  the  consideration  of  the 
proposed  legislation  will  not  be  concluded 
ton:ght.  and  that  we  may  be  afforded 
an  opportunity  to  consider  the  other 
problem,  which  I  know  is  of  deep  con- 
cern to  the  Senator  from  Montana. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  The  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  realizes,  I  am  sure,  that 
every  consideration  for  which  he  asks 
will  be  uiven.  Action  on  the  pending 
business  will  not  be  concluded  tonight. 
There  will  be  no  votes  on  the  measure 
tonisht. 

Mr  PASTORE.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Montana. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  But  I  would  hope 
there  would  be  some  conversation,  at 
least  of  an  informal  sort,  so  that  the 
groundwork  can  be  laid  for  a  discussion 
of  the  bill.  I  hope  that  Senators  repre- 
sentini::  textile  States,  lumber-produc- 
ing States,  or  any  others,  will  not  try  to 
offer  amendments  to  this  particular 
beef-import  bill  for  their  particular 
commodities  or  industries. 


Mr.  PASTORE.  If  the  Senator  will 
permit  one  further  comment,  he  is  al- 
ways gracious,  he  is  always  generous,  and 
even  under  stress  and  strain  is  always  a 
gentleman  of  the  highest  order. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  thank  the  Sena- 
tor from  Rhode  Island. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.   I  yield. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  I  wish  to  say  to 
the  majority  leader,  along  the  same  lines 
that  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island  has 
spoken,  that  we  are  vitally  interested  in 
the  textile  industry.  We  have  sought, 
day  in  and  day  out,  to  Introduce  bills 
and  to  obtain  some  legislation  on  the 
problem  of  wool.  It  Is  difficult  for  us  to 
explain  at  home  why  we  vote  for  Im- 
portant restrictions  on  beef,  when  the 
Senate  has  not  done  anything  about 
wool. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Just  a  moment. 
What  is  in  effect,  so  far  as  wool  is  con- 
cerned, is  the  Brannan  plan.  It  has  been 
in  effect  since  the  first  year  of  the  Eisen- 
hower administration.  The  sheep  pro- 
ducers In  Montana  and  in  other  parts  of 
the  West  are  being  benefited,  although 
not  the  woolen  textile  industry'. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President, 
does  the  able  majority  leader  plan  to 
have  the  Senate  vote  on  this  issue  to- 
night? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.     Not  tonight. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President. 
will  the  Senator  from  Montana  yield? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.    I  yield. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  I  thank  the 
Senator  for  bringing  up  the  beef  bill  for 
consideration,  because  it  involves  a  most 
urgent  problem.  My  State  produces  13 
percent  of  the  meat  consumed  in  this 
country.  Texas  has  more  than  2  mil- 
lion head  of  cattle.  When  I  travel  over 
the  State,  while  I  observe  that  there  are 
some  emotional  issues.  I  am  told  that  the 
most  urgent  economic  problem  is  the 
decline  In  the  price  of  meat  and  that  it 
has  an  Impact  upon  the  domestic  econ- 
omy. 

I  commend  the  distinguished  majority 
leader  for  bringing  up  the  problem  at 
this  time.  It  is  a  pressing  one  for  the 
range  cattle  country,  and  that  country  is 
not  only  the  Great  Plains,  but  the  area 
east  to  the  Atlantic  seaboard. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.     I  yield. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  should  like  to  speak 
on  my  own  time. 

Mr.  METCALF.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.    I  yield. 

Mr.  METCALF.  I  commend  my  col- 
league for  bringing  up  this  very  impor- 
tant measure  this  evening.  As  the  Sen- 
ator from  Rhode  Island  has  suggested, 
I  have  been  a  member  of  a  delegation 
to  assist  the  textile  industry.  Also,  I 
have  been  a  member  of  a  delegation,  to- 
gether with  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Washington  [Mr.  Magnuson],  to 
assist  the  lumber  industry.  Those  are 
two  Important  products  that  affect  the 
economy  and  the  industry  of  Montana. 

But  my  colleague  from  Montana  has 
brought  up  the  bill  relating  to  the  beef 


industry.  I  hope  the  Senate  will  give 
It  long  and  mature  consideration. 

The  senior  Senator  from  Montana  and 
I  both  voted  against  the  Hruska  amend- 
ment when  it  was  offered  to  the  wheat 
and  cotton  bill.  We  have  suggested  that 
the  problems  of  the  beef  industry  be  con- 
sidered on  their  own  merits  and  In  their 
own  time.  But  they  should  be  given 
lengthy  consideration,  and  not  at  thla 
late  hour  tonight.  I  am  grateful  to  my 
colleague  from  Montana  for  suggesting 
that  the  consideration  of  the  bill  not  be 
concluded  tonight,  so  as  to  enable  us  to 
consider  the  suggestion  of  the  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island  concerning  the  textile 
industry  and  the  suggestion  of  other 
Senators  concerning  the  lumber  indus- 
try. Both  those  matters  are  of  great 
concern  to  the  people  of  Montana.  We 
are  just  as  much  concerned  with  textiles 
as  is  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island  and 
just  as  much  concerned  about  the  lumber 
industry  as  are  our  colleagues  from  the 
Northwest.  Certainly  we  are  as  much 
concerned  as  the  Senator  from  Texas 
[Mr.  YARBOROUGH]  Is  about  the  welfare 
of  the  beef  Industry. 

This  subject  requires  long  considera- 
tion, and  it  should  not  be  concluded  at 
this  time. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.     I  yield. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  The  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  has  no  "beef"  about  the 
beef  industry.  I  merely  suggest  that  we 
wait  until  tomorrow  before  the  proposed 
legislation  Is  consummated. 

Mr.  McGEE.  I  assume  that  the  Sen- 
ator from  Rhode  Island  Is  not  pulling 
the  wool 

Mr.  PASTORE.    Over  anybody's  eyes. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  appreciate  the 
humor  of  Senators. 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Montana  yield? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.     I  yield. 

Mr.  McGEE.  I  commend  the  majority 
leader  for  this  move  tonight,  because  It 
keeps  sacred  a  pledge.  That  is  a  trait 
typical  of  the  majority  leader.  There 
has  been  a  question  about  what  we  should 
do  about  beef  Imports.  Senators  who 
come  from  beef-producing  States  know 
full  well  that  imports  alone  are  not  the 
problem.  They  know  that  this  adminis- 
tration, through  the  purchases  of  heavy 
steers,  has  been  trying  to  meet  some  of 
the  problem  of  oversupply  at  the  present 
time.  The  Pentagon  is  beginning  to 
make  larger  purchases  of  domestic  beef 
instead  of  foreign  beef.  The  Govern- 
ment has  begun  to  explore  Western  Eu- 
ropean markets  where,  for  the  first  time, 
the  Western  European  economy  is  now 
strong  enough  to  permit  competition  for 
American  beef  at  American  prices. 

But  the  fact  still  remains  that  the 
sudden  jump  in  imports  of  red  meat  into 
this  country  was  sufficient  to  break  the 
backs  of  cattle  feeders  and  the  necks  of 
cattlemen. 

The  pledge  by  the  majority  leader  is 
being  kept  in  his  successful  move  to  have 
the  bill  reported  by  the  Committee  on 
Finance  to  the  floor  of  the  Senate,  and 
to  make  it  the  pending  business.  I  hope 
there  will  be  adequate  time,  both  tonight 
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and  tomorrow,  to  discuss  the  subject 
fully,  and  thus  to  obtain  a  sufficient  lim- 
itation on  the  imports  of  red  meat,  in 
order,  once  again,  to  stabilize  tlie  cattle 
market  of  the  country 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  appreciate  the 
statement  of  the  distint^uished  Senator 
from  Wyoming.  It  should  be  noted  that 
he  is  the  author,  the  orminatnr.  and  a 
member  of  the  Marketint:  Commission. 
The  group  to  which  he  belonss  can  play 
an  important  part  in  ascertaining  the 
relationship  between  thf  market  prac- 
tices of  the  big  food  chains  and  the  price 
of  cattle. 

Mr.  McGOVERN  Mr  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Montana  vield? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.     I  yield. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  I  join  in  commend- 
ing the  majority  leader  for  callini;  up  the 
bill  tonight.  I  remind  Senators  that  it 
was  the  senior  Senator  from  Montana, 
the  majority  leader,  who  first  introduced 
a  beef  importation  limitation  bill  at  this 
se.s.sion  of  Congre.ss  In  my  judgment, 
he  wisely  resisted  action  on  any  such 
proposal  at  the  time  the  Senate  was  de- 
bating the  cotton  and  wheat  legislation. 
As  the  Senator  knows,  if  we  had  adopted 
such  an  amendment  at  that  time,  the 
wheat  bill  would  have  been  brought  to 
certain  defeat.  As  matters  now  stand, 
the  Senate  pa.ssed  a  wheat  bill  with  the 
support  of  the  President. 

We  have  saved  our  wheat  farmers 
probably  S400  to  $500  million  in 
income  that  otherwi.se  would  have  been 
lost  this  year.  Now  the  majority  leader 
has  delivered  on  his  pledge  at  that  time 
to  bring  a  bill  to  the  tioor.  after  the 
proper  hearings  by  the  Finance  Com- 
mittee. With  the  prestige  of  that  com- 
mittee behind  the  proposed  legislation, 
and  the  support  of  the  majority  leader, 
we  can  move  to  rather  quick  passage 
tomorrow.  I  hope  that  the  measure  will 
be  enacted  into  law  this  year. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.    I  devoutly  hope  so. 

Mr.  BURDICK.  Mr.  President.  I  join 
other  Senators  in  commending  the  Sen- 
ator from  Montana  for  bringing  this 
matter  before  the  Senate.  I  should  like 
to  inquire  of  the  majority  leader  if  this 
will  be  the  pending  busines.s  tomorrow? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  It  will  be.  unless 
some  quick  arrangement  can  be  made  so 
far  as  the  joint  resolution  of  the  Senator 
from  Illinois  TMr.  DirksenI,  which  was 
reported  to  the  Senate  tonight,  is  con- 
cerned. I  am  a  little  confused  as  to  what 
the  situation  is.  But  the  beef  bill  will  be 
the  pending  busine.s.s  barring  the  possi- 
bility of  disposing  of  the  resolution 
quickly. 

Mr.  BURDICK.  The  majority  leader 
is  hopeful  that  the  Senate  might  act  on 
the  beef  bill  tomorrow? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD     I  am,  indeed. 

Mr.  BURDICK.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Montana. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  I  intend  to  do 
everything  I  can. 

N^.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President,  I 
also  commend  the  majority  leader  for 
introducing  this  measure  and  seeing  It 
through  the  Finance  Committee,  at  least 
to  the  point  of  hearings  on  the  .subject, 
and  then  bringing  it  up  on  the  floor  of 
the  Senate.    This  Is  one  of  the  big  crises 


which   I   have   seen   In   the  agricultural 
front  in  my  Slate  of  Oklahoma. 

We  were  long  known  as  a  great  cattle 
State:  but  it  was  not  until  the  limitation 
of  field  crops  such  as  grains,  corn,  and 
others,  that  the  farmers  were  forced  to 
take  vast  acreages  out  of  production  and 
to  forgo  the  cultivation  and  harvesting 
uf  these  feed  grain  crops,  as  well  as  cot- 
tlon,  and  other  fibers  in  this  field  With 
the  various  limitations,  many  of  the 
farmers  have  had  to  turn  to  the  growing 
of  livestock. 

Now  we  are  facing  the  problem  of  for- 
eign importation  of  vast  quantities  of 
frozen  meats  intermingled  with  Ameri- 
can production  in  the  form  of  ham- 
burger meat  and  other  such  meat  grades 
I  fear  that  a  serious  depression  in  the 
cattle  industry  can  result  if  unlimited 
imports  are  allowed  to  continue.  It  has 
enjoyed  stability  during  the  past  several 
years.  Many  of  our  cattle  feeders  are  in 
a  desperate  condition.  Most  of  the  pro- 
ducers who  are  on  the  3-year  cycle  and 
raise  beef  animals  for  market  are  having 
to  hold  them  back  because  the  price  is 
so  low  that  to  liquidate  them  by  sales 
would  lead  almost  to  bankruptcy. 

I  congratulate  the  majority  leader  for 
bringing  this  bill  to  the  floor  of  the  Sen- 
ate I  know  that  the  people  of  Okla- 
homa applaud  him  for  his  active  inter- 
est, not  only  on  behalf  of  his  own  State, 
but  also  on  behalf  of  the  many  other 
States  which  produce  a  substantial 
amount  of  livestock. 

Mr,  MANSFIELD,  I  thank  the  Sen- 
ator from  Oklahoma  for  his  comments. 

Mr  CANNON  Mr  President.  I,  too. 
compliment  tlie  majority  leader  on  his 
action  in  bringing  up  this  subject,  which 
is  vital,  particularly  in  my  State  and 
many  other  Western  States.  TNvice 
within  the  past  week  there  have  been 
actions  which  I  consider  to  be  significant 
so  far  as  my  State  is  concerned. 

Many  years  ago,  mining  activity  in  my 
State  was  one  of  the  big  s(jurces  of  reve- 
nue and  one  of  its  big  activities;  but  its 
deactivation  and  the  closing  of  many 
mines  due  to  the  unfortunate  position 
into  which  minerals  had  fallen,  we  came 
to  the  point  where  mining  was  no  longer 
a  significant  part  of  overall  State  oper- 
ations 

Second,  our  most  important  activity 
was  that  of  the  beef  industry — beef, 
ranching,  and  the  farming  industry. 
This,  too.  has  suffered  a  serious  decline 
because  of  many  items  and  many  factors. 

As  the  majority  leader  has  .said,  the 
plight  of  the  industPr'  is  due  not  only  to 
the  impx)rt  situation,  but  also  to  other 
activities  and  other  problems  in  connec- 
tion therewith 

I  particularly  commend  the  majority 
leader  for  his  action,  because  last  week 
he  was  the  succe.s.sful  leader  and  a  great 
worker  in  the  fl",ht  to  bring  back  the  sil- 
ver dollar,  which  is  a  very  important  item 
to  us  in  the  West,  both  as  an  item  of 
commerce  and  as  a  pos.sib!e  stimulus  to 
renewed  activity  in  our  mining  industry. 

This  week,  starting  today,  he  briiu-s  up 
this  vital  beef  import  subject  which  Is 
.second  in  importance  only  to  the  mining 
industry  in  my  State — If  it  can  be  .said  to 
be  .second  in  im{X)rtance      I  am  hopeful 


that  action  can  be  taken  fast  enough  so 
that  many  farmers  and  ranchers  will  be 
.saved,  by  reason  of  the  action  Uiken  here 
touether  with  studies  now  pro{x>sed,  to 
find  out  why  the  beef  producer  Is  not 
receiving  moip  of  the  purcha.se  dollar 
than  he  is  getting,  even  though  the  price 
the  hou.sewife  is  paying  for  beef  today 
IS  not  signifu-antly  different  from  what 
it  was  when  the  price  of  beef  was  much 
higher. 

I  thank  the  distinguished  majority 
leader  for  yielding  to  me.  I  shall  look 
forward  to  taking  part  in  the  pending 
business  tomorrow  so  that  we  can  take 
some  legislative  action  in  this  respect 

Mr.  DOUGLAS  Mr.  President,  has 
the  majority  leader  concluded':" 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.     I  have  concluded 

Mr  DOUGLAS.  I  can  well  under- 
stand  the  desire  of  Senators  from  the 
cattle  States  to  bring  this  matter  up. 
Cattle  raising  is  an  important  industry 
in  all  their  States.  Cattlemen  are  polit- 
ically influential.  They  press  their 
points  of  view  vehemently.  I  can  under- 
stand the  climate  of  opinion  under  which 
Senators  from  those  States  are  operating. 
I  have  no  personal  criticism  of  them.  I 
am  afraid,  however,  that  if  this  bill  were 
to  be  enacted,  it  would  work  real  damage 
to  the  general  interests  of  the  United 
States. 

From  the  overtures  which  have  been 
recently  made,  upon  the  floor  of  the  Sen- 
ate, it  IS  possible  that  in  order  to  pet  this 
bill  throuirh  the  Senate,  similar  conces- 
sions will  have  to  be  made  to  the  wool 
growers,  woolen  mills,  and  the  lumber 
Interests,  and  that  we  shall  wind  up  with 
a  quota  sy.'-tem  of  abominations,  restrict- 
ing the  supplies  available  to  consumers, 
increasing  the  prices  which  consumers 
will  have  to  pay,  doing  grave  damage  to 
the  efforts  of  the  United  States  to  effect 
an  international  reduction  of  tariffs,  and 
in  L'eneral  injuring  the  whole  position  of 
the  country. 

Mr  President,  it  is  true  that  there  was 
a  fall  in  the  price  of  cattle  from  around 
$27  a  hundred  to  S21  a  hundred.  This 
bill  has  come  u\)  so  suddenly  like  a  clap  of 
thunder  on  a  still  night,  that  I  have  not 
had  an  opportunity  to  consult  the  pro- 
duce quotations  for  today.  I  do  not 
know  how  much  the  recovery  has  been. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  the  current  quota- 
tions on  beef  m  the  central  markets  so 
that  we  may  get  an  accurate  picture. 

Th(-re  being  no  objection,  the  quota- 
tions were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Mr  D<n-GL.\s  later  stated  "This  morning's 
W,iU  Street  Joiirnal,  puge  It),  quotes  Friday's 
price  uf  Cholre  steers  in  the  Chicagu  marlcet 
a.s  being  $24  25  per  hundredweight  This  Is  a 
big  increase  over  the  price  of  $2U  83  which  the 
Senator  from  Montana.  Mr  M^.n-sfiei-D, 
quoted  as  prevailing  on  February  27  of  this 
\ear  In  the  same  market.  (Hearings  before 
.Senate  Finance  Committee,  p  2  )  It  looks  as 
though  natural  forces  and  other  factors  were 
producing  a  marked  Improvement  But  the 
cry  for  protection  and  for  severe  quotas  con- 
tinues unabated  " 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  yield,  with  the 
understanding  tliat  he  will  not  lose  his 
right  to  the  floor? 
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Mr.  DOUGLAS.  With  that  imder- 
standing.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  the  Sena- 
tor from  Michigan. 

Mr.  HART.  I  am  glad  that  the  Sena- 
tor is  obtaining  permission  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  the  current  market 
quotations. 

I  interrupt  only  to  support  the  Sena- 
tor from  Illinois  and  a  few  other  Sena- 
tors and  to  caution  them  against  any 
effort  to  hurriedly  push  through  the  Sen- 
ate the  bill  or  the  amendment  offered  by 
the  distinguished  majority  leader. 

As  sometimes  happens.  I  confront  a 
possible  dilemma  tomorrow,  but  I  have 
resolved  it.  I  shall  go  to  Michigan  State 
University  to  participate  in  a  conference 
on  Great  Lakes  water  levels,  which  is  a 
matter  of  high  Importance  to  Michigan 
and  the  other  Great  Lakes  Basin  States. 

I  would  hope,  however,  that  the  Sena- 
tor from  Illinois  and  other  Senators  will 
make  a  point  of  the  rather  remarkable 
contribution  which  the  executive  de- 
partment has  made  to  reverse  what  was 
admittedly  a  dramatic  decline  in  beef 
prices,  and  many  factors  which  persuade 
us  against  taking  action  at  this  time. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  If  we  examine  the 
movement  of  beef  prices,  we  may  also 
find  that  the  added  importation  of  beef 
from  Atistralia  and  New  Zealand  is  not 
primarily  nor  entirely  the  major  cause 
of  the  fall  In  prices  which,  as  the  Sena- 
tor from  Michigan  has  said,  has  been 
partially  rectlfled  In  these  last  few 
weeks. 

Anyone  who  knows  anything  about 
the  cattle  industry  knows  that  cattle 
prices  go  through  cycles.  There  will  be 
a  period  of  high  prices.  This  will  lead 
a  great  many  new  people  to  come  into 
the  industry  and  raise  more  cattle.  It 
will  cau.se  those  in  the  Industry  to  breed 
more  heifers  for  the  control  of  the  rate 
of  reproduction  of  cattle.  We  then  have 
an  increa.se  in  the  number  of  cattle,  and 
an  increase  In  their  poundage.  This 
leads  to  a  fall  in  prices  and  this  tends 
to  discourage  people  after  a  time.  So 
some  of  the  newcomers  retire  from  the 
industry.  Those  who  are  in  the  indus- 
try do  not  breed  their  cattle  in  the  same 
degree.  They  do  not  fatten  them  as 
much.  The  production  of  beef  falls. 
Prices  then  go  up.  There  is  a  normal 
cyclical  movement  which  goes  on  over 
periods  of  time. 

We  had  a  period  of  high  prices.  This 
drew  various  people  into  the  Industry, 
oil  men.  doctors.  law>'ers,  and  others. 
There  was  a  big  production  of  beef,  and 
prices  have  consequently  fallen.  How- 
ever. I  believe  that  if  one  examines  the 
current  statistics,  he  will  find,  as  the 
Senator  from  Michigan  implied,  the  fall 
has  not  been  as  much  as  is  claimed. 

As  I  understand  the  cattle  situation, 
it  has  been  aggravated  also  by  the  tax 
provisions.  Those  in  the  cattle  industry 
are  given  very  liberal  capital  gains.  As 
I  understand  the  situation,  the  increases 
in  the  value  of  the  stock  during  the 
process  of  feeding  are  not  charged  as 
Income,  but  as  a  capital  gains,  and  hence 
pay  at  most  only  half  the  income  tax 
rates  and  never  more  than  25  percent. 
Furthermore,  they  are  allowed  very  lib- 
eral provisions  on  depreciation.  The  tax 
provisions,  which  some  of  us  have  tried 


to  change  over  the  years,  lead  to  an  ex- 
cessive investment  in  the  cattle  Industry. 
When  this  is  superimposed  upon  the 
cycle,  it  leads  to  an  abnormal  fall  in 
prices. 

Those  who  are  permanently  in  the 
cattle  industry  ought  to  be  protected 
from  this  invasion  of  extraneous  influ- 
ences and  protected  by  a  change  in  the 
tax  laws,  so  that  Investors  will  not  be 
led  to  come  into  the  industry  because  of 
unduly  favorable  tax  provisions. 

So,  I  think  the  cattlemen  have  identi- 
fied the  wrong  difficulty  in  saying  that 
it  has  been  the  importations  from  Aus- 
tralia and  New  Zealand  which  have  pri- 
marily caused  the  fall  in  prices,  when, 
as  a  matter  of  fact,  this  has  been  due 
primarily  to  the  operations  of  the  cattle 
cycle  and  the  unduly  favorable  grants  in 
the  tax  structure  to  the  cattle  Industry. 

If  we  impose  these  rigid  restrictions — 
and  the  restrictions  imposed  by  the 
Committee  on  Finance  are  even  more 
rigid  than  the  original  proposal  of  the 
Senator  from  Montana — there  will  be  an 
increase  in  prices.  Who  will  pay  for 
this  increase  in  prices?  In  all  probabil- 
ity, it  will  be  the  consumers  of  meat 
products,  or,  in  other  words,  the  great 
mass  of  the  American  people.  They  are 
more  numerous  than  the  cattle  pro- 
ducers. Their  interests,  however,  are 
diffused.  They  are  slow  to  wake  up,  as 
is  always  the  case.  They  do  not  have 
the  concentrated  power  of  the  cattle- 
men; and  so  their  voice  is  not  heard  as 
often  or  as  loudly  in  the  Halls  of  Con- 
gress. 

Nevertheless,  we  represent  them,  and 
we  should  consider  their  interests,  too. 
This  is  what  we  tend  to  lose  sight  of  in 
all  tariff  matters.  We  tend  to  think  of 
the  particular  producer.  In  fact,  some 
of  these  want  a  tariff,  and  others  w^ant 
to  impose  a  rigid  quota — which  is  gen- 
erally even  worse  than  a  tariff — thus 
keeping  out  foreign  goods,  and  raising 
prices  to  the  domestic  consumer. 

It  is  all  too  easy  to  forget  the  consum- 
ers. But  they  form  the  great  majority  of 
the  people  of  the  country.  They  are  the 
Gullivers  who  while  sleeping  are  bound 
by  the  multitude  of  threads  imposed 
upon  them  by  the  protectionists.  I  know 
that  efforts  are  being  made  now  to  run 
down  the  city  folks  and  the  town  folks. 
But  65  percent  of  the  country  live  in  the 
metropolitan  centers,  including  the  sub- 
urbs. Soon  80  percent  of  Americans  will 
live  there.  They  should  not  be  made 
second-class  citizens.  They  should  not 
have  their  pockets  picked  in  order  to 
give  higher  prices  to  the  producers  of 
cotton,  wool,  cattle,  sugar,  lumber,  and 
various  other  commodities.  Let  us  try 
to  free  the  American  people  and  not  to 
bind  them  further. 

It  is  very  hard  to  make  the  voices  of 
the  consumers  heard.  It  is  very  hard 
to  have  their  interests  considered.  But 
they  are  the  primary  group  in  the  coun- 
try. Their  interest  should  be  weighed 
and,  in  my  judgment,  should  be  pre- 
eminent. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Not  yet.  I  would 
prefer  to  finish  my  speech  first.  Then 
I  will  be  glad  to  yield. 


If  anyone  believes  that  Australia  or 
New  Zealand  is  going  to  stay  quiet  if 
these  quotas  are  imposed,  he  has  another 
guess  coming.  On  page  182  of  the  hear- 
ings, statistics  were  produced  to  show 
that  our  total  exports  to  Australia  and 
New  Zealand  in  1961-1962— which  was 
apparently  the  year  for  which  we  have 
the  most  recent  figures — amounted  to 
$409  million.  Our  total  imports  from 
those  countries  amounted  to  $366  mil- 
lion, or  our  exports  exceeded  our  im- 
ports by  $43  million. 

The  Australians  and  New  Zealanders 
are  proud  people.  I  served  with  them 
in  the  Pacific.  They  are  fine  people. 
They  would  naturally  like  to  be  friends 
and  allies  of  the  United  States.  In 
many  ways,  the  economies  of  those  two 
commonwealths  and  the  economy  of  the 
United  States  could  dovetail  with  one 
another. 

We  could  furnish  them  with  ma- 
chinery and  automobiles.  They  could 
furnish  us  with  many  raw  materials. 
But  If  we  start  imposing  rigid  quotas  by 
legislative  action  on  the  importation  of 
meat  from  Australia  and  New  Zealand, 
let  us  be  very  certain  that  they  will  then 
put  quotas  on  the  importation  of  goods 
from  the  United  States — either  they  will 
impose  quotas  or  they  will  raise  their 
tariffs.  Instead  of  dissolving  the  im- 
perial preference  with  Great  Britain, 
which  we  have  been  trying  to  dissolve  or 
weaken,  for  more  than  30  years,  this  will 
intensify  the  ordinary  imperial  prefer- 
ences. Australia  and  New  Zealand  will 
tie  up  more  and  more  with  the  mother 
country.  Great  Britain,  and  impose  puni- 
tive tariffs  or  quotas  against  the  United 
States. 

It  is  a  rule  of  life  that  one  cannot  in- 
jure people  and  expect  them  to  like  it. 
One  cannot  discriminate  against  the 
goods  of  another  country  and  expect 
them  to  smile  and  not  strike  back.  The 
Christian  doctrine  of  turning  the  other 
cheek  is  ethically  correct.  But  it  is  rea- 
sonable to  expect  that  the  great  masses 
of  the  nations  will  not  practice  such  a 
doctrine.  We  cannot  expect  to  single  out 
other  nations  for  economic  penalty  and 
think  that  they  will  be  quiet  or  quiescent. 
We  cannot  presume  that  others  will  swal- 
low their  injuries  and  go  on  as  before. 

But  it  is  not  only  Australia  and  New 
Zealand  that  are  involved.  It  is  the 
Continent  of  Europe  as  well.  We  are 
trying  in  Geneva  and  in  Brussels  to  nego- 
tiate the  tariffs  downward.  We  are  try- 
ing to  provide  that  Europe  will  give  a 
market  to  our  agricultural  products — 
most  notably  wheat,  soybeans,  and  other 
products. 

The  European  market  is  our  biggest 
market  for  wheat.  It  is  well  known  that 
the  countries  of  the  Common  Market  are 
being  sorely  tempted  to  establish  high 
prices  and  to  charge  tariffs  which,  when 
added  to  the  free  market  price  in  Liver- 
pool, would  make  it  more  and  more  diffi- 
cult for  American  wheat  to  penetrate 
European  markets. 

I  have  been  disappointed  at  the  atti- 
tude which  France  and  Germany  have 
taken  up  to  date  on  these  questions.  I 
felt  that  the  German  action  in  trying  to 
bar  our  frozen  chickens  from  the  Ger- 
man  market   was   wrong.    I   felt  that 
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Europe,  as  shown  in  the  attitude  of  the 
Common  Market  in  tripling  the  tariff  on 
frozen  chickens  from  4  5  cents  a  pound 
to  13.5  cents  a  pound,  which  virtually 
lost  us  the  European  market,  and  which 
was  adjudged  to  be  a  violation  of  the 
GATT  agreement,  and  drove  us  to  im- 
pose retaliatory  duties  on  products  of 
PYance  and  OermEiny.  was  taking  the 
womg  turn.  I  am  not  certain  that  we 
can  prevent  this  European  foreign  trade 
policy  from  beinjj  adopted,  but  if  we 
start  discriminating  aKalnst  other  na- 
tions, we  certainly  cannot  avert  it. 
Europeans  are  always  anxious  to  find 
some  fault  with  us  so  th.at  they  can  use 
It  as  an  argument  to  Justify  improper 
actions  which  they  then  will  take  toward 
us.  It  is  highly  inconsistent  for  us, 
while  there  is  still  an  opportunity  to  get 
Europe  to  mitigate  its  policies  in  regard 
to  wheat  and  other  farm  products,  for 
us  to  Insist,  before  we  have  had  an  ade- 
quate opportunity  to  tr>-.  that  we  should 
become  still  more  a  protectionist  nation. 
Such  action  on  our  part — such  action 
by  the  Senate — even  if  it  is  not  approved 
by  the  House — would  have  a  very  adverse 
effect  upon  our  trade  negotiations  and 
upon  our  general  policies 

Secretary  Freeman  appeared  before 
the  Committee  on  Finance,  of  which  I 
am  a  member,  and  protested  aKainst  the 
bill.  He  gave  very  ^ood  testimony,  to 
which  I  listened  with  great  interest,  and 
with  which  I  found  my.self  in  atrreement. 
Secretary  Freeman  said : 

I  strongly  urge  the  rommutee  not  to  re- 
port Senate  bill  2525  or  similar  bills  I  urge 
the  Congress  not  to  pass  Senate  bill  2525  or 
similar  bills  at  this  time  tiuch  action  could 
do  no  good  in  redunnk?  beef  miports  or  rais- 
ing beef  prices  immediately,  and  It  could 
seriously  Jeopardize  our  trading  negotiating 
position.  Such  legislation  is  not  nec-essary 
at  this  time.  Its  pu.'-pose  has  been  accom- 
plished with  the  cooperation  of  our  beef 
suppliers. 

I  then  skip  a  sentence 

And  as  the  trade  negotiations  lu  Geneva  go 
forward,  the  United  states  will  make  every 
effort  to  help  open  up  the  world's  beef  mar- 
kets as  well  as  expand  generally 

Continuing — 

The  Kennedy  round  negotiations  will  be 
long  and  difficult.  It  Ls  vital  to  go  to  the 
bargaining  table  In  the  best  possible  posi- 
tion To  go  back  on  the  agreements  which 
we  have  negotiated  would  provide  ammuni- 
tion to  those  who  would  exclude  US  farm 
prfxlucts  from  their  markfts  and  would 
tillenate  those  countries  which  are  our  chief 
allies  In  seeking  access  to  European  markets 
for  farm  products. 

That  last  point  Is  very  interesting 
Australia  and  New  Zealand  are  yreat 
producers  of  raw  piodULts— wheat. 
frozen  meat,  particularly  mutton,  butter. 
and  cheese.  They  also  art-  adversely 
affected  by  restrictive  trade  pohcies  on 
the  continent  of  Europe  They  are  our 
natural  allies,  as  Secretary  P'reeman  has 
said,  in  trying  to  reduce  the  European 
tariff  barriers  and  in  tr>mK  to  get  a 
greater  degree  of  freer  trade  m  the 
world.  To  slap  them  in  the  face  now. 
as  we  would  do  in  the  bill,  would  mean 
that  we  would  alienate  them,  that  they 
would  not  only  carry  out  reprisals  di- 
rectly against  us,  but  also  they  would  not 


join  with  us  in  any  effort  to  keep  Europe 
on    the    basis    of    freer    tratle 

Mr.  President,  I  do  not  know  what  has 
come  over  this  country.  I  do  not  know 
what  has  come  over  the  Senate  Ameri- 
cans used  to  .say  that  we  believed  in  the 
recipriwal  reduction  of  trade  barriers. 
Two  years  a*<o  we  hailed  the  Trade  Ex- 
panson  Act.  which  aimed  not  merely  to 
increfi.se  American  exports,  but  to  In- 
crea.se  world  trtule  so  that  the  nations 
would  be  bound  together  in  a  mutual 
and  beneficial  division  of  lab^jr.  and 
would  be  tied  tou'ether  in  the  b<inds  of 
peaceful   trade. 

I  had  thought  that  those  were  the  his- 
toric   principles    of    my    party.      I    had 
thought   that  tho.se  were  the  principles 
for  which  the  Democratic  Party  had  al- 
ways contended  from  the  days  of  Thoma.s 
Jefferson  on  tlirough  James  K   Polk  and 
Orover  Cleveland,  on  throuk'h  Woodrow 
Wilson,    on    through    Cordell    Hull,    and 
John  E.  Kenndy.    Without  crilicuini,'  any 
of  my  culleai^'ues.   I   am  somewhat   ap- 
palled to  hear  Senator  after  Senator  rise 
on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  and  virtually 
repudiate  this  neneral  program  so  far  as 
cattle  are  concerned.    The  Senator  from 
Rhode   Island   was   perfectly   correct   in 
sayini;  that  to  brint;  m  beef  under  the 
quota  system  in  order  to  conciliate  the 
producers  of  beef  in  the  cattle  States,  we 
would  have  to  include  protection  for  wool 
and  woolens.    We  shall  shortly  consider 
a  sugar  bill  which  would  raise  still  hmher 
the   prices  of  sugar.     That   will   be   the 
inevitable    consequence    of    this    trend. 
The  lumber  people  wish  protection,  too. 
atiainst  cheaper  Canadian  lumber.    Th.e 
poor  consumers  will  foot  the  bill.     Let 
us  not  take  the  attitude  that  we  do  not 
care  for  them.    let  us  not  take  the  posi- 
tion that  we  are  merely  a  ^'roup  of  pro- 
ducing interests,  each  one  trying  to  gouge 
as  much  as  possible  out  of  the  Reneral 
consuming  public,  and  in  the  prix-ess  de- 
stroying the  ba.sis  of  cooperation  between 
the  nations  of  the  world.     The  basis  of 
cooperation  is  that  each  country  should 
produce  tliat  for  which  it  is  best  fitted,  or 
comparatively  best  fitted,  and  then  ex- 
change with  other  countries  to  the  arn- 
eral  advantage  so  that  labor  is  employed 
where  it  can  produce  most  effectively,  so 
tiiat  the  general  national  and  world  in- 
come is  increased,  and  so  that  the  bonds 
of    trade    unite    in    friendship    nations 
which,  if  engatred  in  a  trade  war,  will 
find  it  more  dif!icult  to  combine  ar.d  to 
coopt'rate  in  the  defense  of  freedom 

Let  us  keep  our  eyes  on  long-range 
influences  and  not  merely  on  the  ."^hort- 
ranye  matters  The  administration  has 
been  acting  in  this  field.  It  has  been 
stimulating  the  purcha.se  of  beef  It  has 
been  promoting  the  export  of  beef  to  the 
Mediterranean  I  was  one  of  the  two 
members  of  the  Finance  Committee  who 
voted  aeainst  the  bill  in  committee  It 
may  seem  futile  ttj  oppo.se  the  bill  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate  in  the  presence  of  the 
great  pre.ssures  that  are  obviously  com- 
ing from  the  cattle  States.  But  there 
are  some  people  who  read  the  Congres- 
sional Record  and  so  I  make  this  ap- 
peal m  the  hope  that  it  will  not  be  ulti- 
mately ineffective 

Mr  McGEE  Mr  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 


Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Wyoming. 

Mr.  McGEE.  I  stand  as  one  of  those 
who  understand  fully  the  dependence  of 
the  productive  economy  of  this  Nation  on 
foreign  markets.  If  our  whole  free 
enterprise  system  makes  us  a  producing 
nation  in  great  surplus,  then  of  neces- 
sity we  must  sell  to  the  rest  of  the 
world.  But  in  the  case  of  cattle  we  must 
make  sure  that  we  keep  our  industry 
going  at  the  same  time.  I  do  not  think 
this  IS  a  case  of  'doing  in"  our  allies 
or  turning  another  screw  on  our  friends 
in  the  South  Pacific  Tliey  have  been 
our  allies,  and  will  continue  to  be.  But 
those  of  us  who  believe  we  understand 
the  cattle  question  as  it  is  are  firmly 
convinced  that  there  is  plenty  of  room, 
and  negotiable  room,  for  a  little  giving 
both  ways 

We  do  not  think  this  giving  needs  to 
go  only  one  way  We  are  convinced 
tliat  a  quota  arrangement  with  our 
friends.  Australia  and  New  Zealand. 
\vouid  not  represent  a  straitjacket  or 
a  ."tatic  concept,  for  a  quota  absolutely 
pears  imports  to  the  consumer  market 

The  American  con.sumer  Is  a  long  way 
from  consumink'  all  the  beef  he  would 
like  'o  have  available,  if  he  could  afford 
It.  or  if  the  whole  marketing  device  which 
l.s  under  study  and  question  in  thLs  coun- 
try could  be  loosened  a  bit  to  the  con- 
sumer s  advantage. 

Therefore,  we  feel,  so  far  as  the  con- 
sumption of  bt^ef  is  concerned,  that  the 
market  for  our  friends  "down  under" 
would  also  increase.  So  it  is  not  a  fixed 
concept. 

While  we  appreciate  our  allies  and  our 
close  cooperation  with  them,  we  also  ap- 
preciate that  the  beef  Industry  in  this 
country  must  be  protected.  We  appre- 
ciate the  cattle  feeder  and  the  cattle- 
man. We  believe  It  is  good  common- 
.sen.se  not  to  put  them  out  of  business. 
Not  a  cattleman  I  know  of  says  we  should 
cut  out  lmport,s.  Not  a  cattleman  I 
know  of  says  we  ought  to  slap  the  faces 
of  our  friends  in  Australia  and  New 
Zealand 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  That  is  what  the 
Senator  would  be  doing.  That  is  the 
eff*^t  of  the  proposal. 

Mr.  M(  GEE.  We  will  not.  We  are 
firmly  convinced  that  we  can  fix  quotas 
of  in^ports  that  will  place  the  import 
percentage  nearer  to  a  reasonable  figure 
that  will  protect  stable  prices  in  our 
country.  It  used  to  be  that  beef  Imports 
comprised  2.  3.  or  4  percent. 
Now  they  have  suddenly  Jumped  to  al- 
most 1 1  percent.  TTiey  have  doubled 
and  trebled.  We  feel  there  is  negotiable 
room  to  piotect  the  interest  of  our  allies 
and  still  stabilize  the  prices  our  cattle- 
men can  k'et  as  producers.  In  my  own 
State  of  Wyoming  this  industry  is  a 
major  part  of  our  economy.  It  Is  a  major 
part  of  the  economy  of  the  Western 
States,  which  depend  very  heavily  on  the 
marketing  of  cattle. 

Mr.  DOUGL.AS.  I  know  that.  ThLs 
causes  the  States  with  small  populations 
but  with  a  strong  cattle  industry  to  have 
a  ver>'  strong  Influence  in  the  Senate. 

Mr.  McGEE.  This  is  not  a  matter  of 
having  Influence  in  the  Senate  on  the 
part  of  cattlemen;  It  Is  a  matter  of  hav- 
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Ing  Influence  in  the  Senate  In  the  na- 
tional interest.  The  country  depends  on 
ft  domestic  industry  which  is  seriously 
Jeopardized.  The  cattle  feeder  is  going 
out.  and  the  cattleman  Is  next  in  line.  It 
Is  incumbent  upon  us  to  try  to  stabilize 
the  economy  just  as  much  as  our  rela- 
tions with  our  allies.  It  Is  more  impor- 
tant to  stabilize  our  domestic  economy. 
Without  that  domestic  market  and  the 
economy  it  jeopardizes,  it  would  Jeop- 
ardize our  relations  with  our  allies  in 
other  fields. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  am  probably  old 
fashioned.  I  had  always  thought  that 
the  principles  of  a  free  enterprise  sys- 
tem were  veiT  simple.  I  had  always 
thought  that  a  free  enterprise  system 
meant  selling  at  a  cost  approximately  or 
slightly  above  the  cost  of  production, 
the  consumer  being  then  given  the  right 
to  choose.  The  more  restrictions  are 
imposed,  the  more  we  interfere  with  the 
system  of  free  enterprise. 

Many  people  have  not  regarded  me  as 
a  defender  of  the  free  enterprise  system, 
but  It  so  happens  that  I  think  I  under- 
stand the  basic  principles  of  the  system 
of  free  enterprise  and  of  free  prices,  per- 
haps better  than  many  who  give  it  verbal 
support  and  interest.  I  think  I  give  these 
principles  greater  support. 

I  am  opix>sed  to  artificial  restrictions, 
and  I  am  opposed  to  cartels,  including 
international  cartels. 

I  have  fought  the  international  sugar 
cartel,  which  was  holding  up  the  Ameri- 
can consumer  in  the  Interests  of  foreign 
producers.  I  oppased  in  committee  the 
coffee  legislation  which  would,  I  believe, 
give  the  coffee-producing  countries  the 
power  artificially  to  restrict  the  amoimt 
of  cofftM'  coming  into  the  United  States 
relative  to  demand  and  hence  to  raise 
prices. 

I  am  trying  to  be  consistent  in  this 
matter:  and  if  I  oppose  foreign  cartels 
which  are  designed  against  the  American 
consumer.  I  similarly  have  to  oppose 
domestic  restrictions  and  forced  cartels 
which  also  raise  prices  to  the  American 
consumer. 

Did  I  interrupt  the  Senator  from 
Wyoming? 

Mr  McGEE.  No.  because  the  Senator 
from  Illinois,  with  his  great  knowledge 
on  these  questions,  always  contributes  to 
the  resolution  of  the  differences  and  dif- 
ficulties that  may  prevail.  It  is  not  an 
interruption  at  all.  The  Senator  was 
kind  enough  to  yield  to  me  for  an  obser- 
vation on  his  views. 

Mr  DOUGLAS.  I  shall  be  glad  to 
contmue  to  yield. 

Mr.  McGEE.  I  wanted  to  pursue  a 
little  further  the  whole  question  of  im- 
ports and  the  proportion  of  imports  from 
Australia  and  New  Zealand.  In  the  first 
6  months  of  this  year  the  imports  from 
both  those  countries  were  substantially 
down  So  far  as  I  know,  this  has  pro- 
duced no  great  catastrophe,  and  it  has 
not  worsened  the  relationships  between 
our  Governments.  According  to  the  Sec- 
retiiry  of  Agriculture.  I  believe  the  aver- 
age cirop  in  such  Imports  the  first  half 
of  this  year  was  approximately  20  or  25 
percent  as  compared  with  a  year  ago. 

All  this  bill  proposes  to  do  is  to  fix  the 
quota  at  approximately  the  figure  re- 


sulting from  this  drop  in  imports,  for 
the  reason  that  this  helps  stabilize  the 
market  prices  of  cattle,  helps  the  cattle- 
men produce  and  plan  for  another  year 
ahead,  and  enables  the  cattle  feeder  to 
get  back  into  business,  and  thus  has  a 
salutary  effect. 

I  think  the  experience  this  year  dem- 
onstrates the  reasonableness  of  the  pro- 
posal which  we  are  advocating  to  Mem- 
bers of  the  Senate  at  the  present  time. 
It  is  not  a  question  of  "doing  in."  This 
Is  not  "doing  in"  anybody,  except  that 
we  are  going  to  "do  in"  some  cattlemen 
if  we  do  not  try  to  stabilize  their  economy 
and  meet  the  threats  to  it. 

Mr.  EKDUGLAS.  My  memory  goes 
back  to  1930.  It  certainly  goes  back  be- 
fore that,  but  in  particular  to  1930.  I 
remember  at  that  time  the  Republican 
Party,  headed  by  Senator  Smoot,  of 
Utah,  Senator  Grundy,  of  Pennsylvania, 
and  I  believe  Representative  Hawley, 
introduced  a  tariff  bill  which  was  de- 
signed to  raise  tariffs.  Many  of  us  felt  at 
that  time,  and  so  declared  in  a  state- 
ment I  helped  to  draft,  that  the  result 
would  be  to  cause  other  countries,  in 
retaliation,  to  raise  their  tariffs  against 
us. 

We  were  told  that  we  were  academi- 
cians and  that  nothing  would  happen. 
The  bill  was  passed. 

In  the  main,  the  Democratic  Party 
acted  consistently  and,  though  not  with 
complete  consistency,  opposed  the  bill. 
President  Hoover  signed  it.  Then  every- 
thing we  had  prophesied  came  true. 
European  countries  retaliated.  The  Em- 
pire preferences  were  carried  into  effect 
at  Ottawa.  American  exports  were  shut 
off.  The  act  did  not  improve  conditions 
within  the  United  States.  It  worsened 
conditions  within  the  United  States. 

It  remained  for  the  Hull  legislation  of 
1934-35  to  start  our  movement  in  the 
opFWsite  direction. 

I  believe  that  movement  has  been,  on 
the  whole,  successful.  It  has  not  been  as 
thoroughgoing  as  I  should  have  like  it  to 
be.  but  it  has  been  relatively  successful. 
It  has  expanded  American  exports.  As  a 
part  of  the  price  we  have  had  to  pay  for 
it.  we  have  had  to  take  imports.  We 
caimot  export  unless  we  import.  If  we 
shut  off  imports,  we  automatically  shut 
off  exports.  This  is  done  through  the 
normal  operation  of  price  levels,  and  w^e 
also  do  it  through  stimulating  other 
countries  to  practice  retaliation  against 
us. 

We  cannot  say  that  we  will  not  coimt 
it  if  we  do  it  this  time,  and  that  Aus- 
tralia and  New  Zealand  should  not  count 
it  this  time.  We  have  no  control  over 
their  actions.  I  deeply  resented  the  ac- 
tion of  Germany  and  France  in  raising 
the  tariff  on  frozen  chicken.  I  protested 
to  Mr.  Erhard  several  years  ago  when  I 
had  a  personal  interview  with  him.  I 
saw  it  coming  and  I  protested  against  it. 
I  also  protested  against  it  to  the  Execu- 
tive Committee  of  the  Common  Market, 
in  Brussels.  They  provoked  our  action 
by  penalizing  us.  We  retaliated.  I  be- 
lieve we  had  to  retaliate. 

We  can  expect  Australia  and  New  Zea- 
land to  retaliate.  They  have  their  com- 
mercial attaches  here.  Their  reporters 
are  tied  up  with  what  is  happening  here 


through  the  British  press  service  and,  I 
suppose,  also  through  AP  and  UPI.  The 
word  win  go  out  over  the  wireless  smd 
over  the  cables  as  to  what  is  happening 
here.  It  will  be  noticed  In  Canberra.  It 
will  be  noticed  in  New  Zealand,  £Uid  the 
nationalistic  elements  of  those  countries 
will  use  this  action  by  the  Senate  as  an 
excuse  to  further  tie  up  with  Great 
Britain  and  to  erect  quotas  or  tariffs 
against  the  products  which  we  sell  to 
them,  such  as  farm  machinery,  automo- 
biles, and  possibly  soybeans.  The  final 
result,  in  my  judgment,  will  be  adverse 
to  our  interests. 

I  am  afraid,  the  Senate  is  probably  de- 
termined to  pass  this  measure.  It  came 
up  very  suddenly  tonight.  I  had  no 
warning,  until  it  was  sprung  upon  the 
Senate  floor,  that  it  was  coming  up.  I 
have  not  had  the  opportunity  to  prepare 
a  thorough  statistical  study  on  the  con- 
sequences, and  I  have  had  to  assemble 
figures  very  hastily.  In  1960-61  we  ex- 
ported $40  million  more  of  our  goods  to 
Australia  and  New  Zealand  than  we  im- 
ported from  Australia  and  New  Zealand. 
They  have  weapons  of  retaliation  close 
at  hand,  that  they  can  grasp.  They  are 
spunky  people.  They  are  very  similar 
to  our  westerners,  as  a  matter  of  fact.  I 
predict  that  we  are  in  for  trouble. 

Unless  Senators  wish  to  ask  me  further 
questions,  I  am  prepared  to  yield  the 
floor.  It  is  late.  It  is  close  to  10  pjn. 
but  I  did  not  feel  that  I  should  allow  this 
session  to  close  without  raising  my  voice 
of  warning. 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  one  final  observation? 
Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  yield. 
Mr.  McGEE.  I  cannot  let  stand  the 
distinguished  Senator's  comment  about 
the  concept  of  retaliation,  of  someone 
getting  "even"  with  someone  else.  The 
whole  escalation  of  imports  from  Aus- 
tralia and  New  Zealand  has  been  a  very 
sudden  one.    It  had  gone  up  steadily,  but 

in  the  past  2  years 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  It  has  done  so  in  a 
free  market,  or  in  an  approach  to  a  free 
market. 

Mr.  McGEE.  With  all  due  respect, 
this  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  concept 
of  retaliation,  to  get  "even"  with  some- 
one. This  year  the  exports  from  New 
Zealand  to  the  United  States  are  off  by 
21  iDcrcGnt 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Then  why  add  the 
proposed  penalty? 

Mr.  McGEE.  From  Australia  the  ex- 
ports are  off  not  quite  that  much.  They 
approximate  about  15  percent.  My  point 
is  that  this  has  not  produced  any  dis- 
asters among  our  friends  in  Australia 
and  New  Zealand.  It  has  not  produced 
any  desire  on  their  part  to  retaliate.  It 
has  not  brought  forth  any  nationalistic 
politicians  demanding  that  markets  be 
found  in  the  United  States.  This  is  an 
attempt  to  help  our  own  people.  I  am 
talking  about  trying  to  find  some  formu- 
la, within  reason,  which  will  help  stabi- 
lize the  cattle  market  in  this  country. 
This  is  not  "doing  in"  our  allies  and  our 
friends  in  New  Zealand  and  Australia. 

They  are  astute  businessmen.  They 
are  also  very  perceptive  of  the  political 
climate.  They,  too,  appreciate  what 
this  means  here.    They  are  in  a  position 
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to  go  along:  gracefully  with  a  rrasonable 
quota  figure  of  8.  or  7,  or  8  ptrcent  of  the 
domestic  market. 

I  should  liJce  to  know  from  thf  Pinancf 
Committee,  or  those  who  have  looked 
deeply  into  this  matter  how  much  Amer- 
ican money  has  fled  to  Australia  and  New 
Zealand  in  order  to  iiet  into  this  markft. 
In  order  to  send  their  imcxjrts  to  this 
country. 

We  know  that  nur  friend  Art  Linklet- 
ter  is  considered  to  be  one  of  the  largest 
livestock  men  down  under  Yet  we  are 
asked  to  import  what  he  pr(xluces  Tins 
is  a  much  more  complicated  question 
than  dealinj?  with  our  allies  We  ask 
that  those  who  produce  in  our  own  coun- 
try- receive  some  measure  of  considera- 
tion aimed  at  stabilizing  cattle  prices. 

I  say  to  my  friend  from  Illinois  that 
there  is  plenty  of  room  for  considerin-r 
this  matter  without  savm^^  that  it  is 
either  black  or  white  or  that  it  is  "either 
this  or  that."  I  say  that  there  is  room 
for  our  allies,  who  are  friendly,  to  seek 
a  common  i?oal.  and  we  bohpvf  that  the 
quota  approach  in  the  bill  provides  the 
means  to  stabilize  conditions. 

When  we  have  a  drop  of  nearly  $2  bil- 
lion in  livestock  values  in  the  last  22 
months,  it  is  no  inconsiderable  crimp  in 
our  economy.  I  would  hoi>e  that  this 
matter  is  of  such  maernirude  that  it 
would  command  the  attention  of  the 
Senate  to  the  some  steps 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  It  is  difflciilt  for  me 
to  keep  up  with  all  the  m mifold  develop- 
ments In  the  cattle  industry.  The  Sena- 
tor from  Wyoming  is  an  authority  on  the 
cattle  Industry.  Has  not  the  reduction 
in  imports  been  effected  bv  an  informal 
agreement  with  the  Governments  of 
Australia  and  New  Zealand  to  limit  their 
exports  to  this  country?  I  refer  to  beef. 
I  believe  that  is  true  with  respect  to 
mutton,  also,  to  some  extent 

Mr.  McGEE.  Whatever  has  produced 
the  drop 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Is  it  not  the  result 
of  an  informal  understanding  with  Aus- 
tralia^ I  see  my  friend,  the  Senator 
from  Nebraska,  rising — 

Mr.  McGEE.  It  was  produced  partly 
by  the  informal  understanding  and 
partly  by  good  busine.ss  sense 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Is  it  not  largely  the 
result  of  an  Informal  understanding' 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  If  the  Senator  will 
yield,  I  would  say  that  it  is  in  part  due 
to  that,  but  it  is  not  too  far  different 
from  the  volume  that  existed  last  year, 
except  that  the  reduction  comes  about 
because  the  market  conditions  in  Europe 
happen  to  be  favorable,  and  they  can  get 
Into  the  European  market  and  self  in 
great  volume  at  their  prices,  whereas 
we  cannot  get  into  the  European  market, 
because  the  Europeans  will  not  pay  the 
price  for  the  beef  that  \\r  have  and 
which  would  enable  our  producers  and 
our  packers  to  stay  m  business. 

The  point  is  that  as  soon  as  the  favor- 
able conditions  in  Europe  disappear, 
they  will  climb  Into  this  country  again. 
When  they  do  that  we  shall  be  right  back 
where  we  were  In  1963,  which  wa.s  the 
historically  high  year 

I  have  listened  with  interest  to  the 
Senator  from  Wyoming  and  the  Senator 
from  Illinois  discuss  imports.     The  im- 


ports in  1963  were  100  tin;.  ^  -:Mater 
than  they  wt  rt^  in  1954.  When-  -a as  our 
retaliation  ■  Why  could  we  not  liave 
retaliated.'  They  were  10  limes  as  hi^h 
a.s  they  were  in  1957.  It  seems  to  me 
that  we  now  come  to  the  point  where 
we  are  saying  in  all  justice,  for  those 
who  are  producing  tiie  cattle  in  our 
country,  that  we  should  take  action,  not 
to  prohibit,  not  to  eliminate,  but  to  Ret 
things  to  a  workable  and  stable  level, 
which  is  exactly  what  these  bills  call  for. 
Mr  DOUGLAS  Artificially,  to  re- 
strict imports 

Mr  HRUSKA.  The  fact  Is  that  It  goes 
beyond  cattle,  because  cattle  coiusume 
80  percent  of  our  corn  crop.  They  con- 
sume 70  percent  of  all  the  harvested 
crops  in  this  country.  Tamper  with  that 
basic  industry,  and  the  results  will  go 
far  beyond  the  cattle  grower,  the  cattle 
raiser,  the  cattle  feeder,  the  packing 
plant,  and  the  people  on  the  packing 
plant  payrolls.  In  addition.  34  States 
have  a  million  head  of  cattle  or  more 
Twenty-six  States  have  substantial 
herds 

In  Nebraska,  about  45  percent  of  our 
State's  Income  oritilnales  from  cattle 
marketing.  Twenty-five  percent  of  the 
farm  marketings  are  in  cattle. 

We  talk  about  the  consumers  Who 
are  the  consumers''  When  we  come 
ri^ht  down  to  the  line,  it  is  the  feed  gram 
raiser,  the  cattle  producer,  the  cattle 
grower,  the  processor,  the  farm  imple- 
ment man,  the  feed  gram  man.  the  corn 
man.  A  big  enough  segment  of  the  pop- 
ulation is  Involved  In  this  basic  indus- 
try to  account  for  a  substantial  number 
of  the  consumers  of  this  country 

Mr  DOUGL^^S  It  Is  Impossible  for 
New  Zealand,  Australia,  and  other  coun- 
tries to  export  goods  to  us — in  this  case. 
cattle — and  not  buy  goods  from  us 

Mr  HRUSKA  We  do  not  seek  to  put 
them  In  that  position.  That  is  where 
the  Senator  from  Illinois  makes  a  sig- 
nificant mistake. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  No,  if  they  will  sell 
to  as.  they  will  ultimately  buy  from  us. 
I  could  go  Into  a  description  of  how  In- 
ternational prices  move  If  there  Is  a 
favorable  balance  of  payments  In  those 
countries  the  result  will  be  the  ship- 
ment of  foreign  gold  or  crediting  of  ex- 
change to  them.  This  will  rai.se  their 
prices  and  cause  our  exports  to  them  to 
expand  There  is  a  fundamental  move- 
ment under  the  free  enterprLse  system, 
under  the  system  of  free  international 
prices,  that  m  the  long  run  imports  and 
exports  balance. 

We  can  Interfere  with  this  situation 
immediately,  and  we  will  interfere  with 
It.  the  way  the  signs  are  going  tonight. 
But  both  by  the  operation  of  natural 
forces  and  the  imposition  of  tariffs  and 
quotas  by  those  countries  our  exports 
Will  suffer,  and  people  will  be  forced  out 
of  work  In  tins  country  in  the  exporting 
Industries,  in  farm  machinery.  In  auto- 
mobiles, in  earthmoving  machinery.  In 
the  processing  of  soybean.s — yes.  in  the 
growing  of  .soybeans — and  In  the  manu- 
facture of  electrical  machinery.  All 
those  articles  in  which  we  have  an  ad- 
vantage Will  .suffer.  The  commodities 
in  which  other  countries  have  an  ad- 
vantage will  also  suffer. 


People  may  still  be  employed,  but  they 
will  be  employed  le.ss  effectively  than 
b«'fore.  The  national  income  of  the 
United  States  from  goods  and  services 
will  dimmish.  The  national  income  of 
AiLstraiia  and  New  Zealand  from  goods 
and  .M-rvices  will  also  diminish.  So  we 
shall  be  retaliating  against  one  another 
to  our  mutual  injury. 

Oh,  yes;  we  will  s;iy,  "We  do  not  mean 
to  hurt  you;  we  simply  mean  to  protect 
ourselves."  But  I  have  sufficient  faith 
in  the  private  enterprise  system,  the 
free  enterprise  system,  to  believe  that 
we  should  not  interfere  greatly,  aside 
from  laying  the  basis  for  a  minimum 
stiindard  of  living  for  the  workers,  with 
the  operations  of  this  system  I  suppose 
I  am  old  fashioned  but  I  believe  there 
are  basic  matters  wh;ch  we  can  only  dis- 
regard at  our  peril  and  loss. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield'.' 

Mr  DOUGLAS.  I  vield. 
Mr  HHUSK.^.  The  United  States  is 
the  one  Nation  in  the  world  that  I  kno',v 
of  that  does  not  have  a  limitation  on 
import.^  (if  beef  Why  cannot  we  export 
our  beef  to  Australia?  Because  Aus- 
tralia will  not  let  It  come  In.  Why  can- 
not we  sell  our  beef  to  New  Zealand'' 
Becau.se  New  Zealand  will  not  let  it  come 
in. 

-Mr  DOUGLAS.  Tiiey  have  a  price 
advantage 

.Mr  HRUSKA  That  is  not  the  reason. 
They  liave  impt^i  (juotas.  They  will  not 
allow  our  beef  to  come  m. 

Similarly,  all  of  us  know  what  the  situ- 
aUon  is  with  reference  to  farm  goods  In 
the  Common  Market  countries.  The 
policy  now  in  the  making  there  will  close 
us  out  as  surely  as  sin. 

Mr  DOUGLAS.  I  iim  afraid  that  that 
may  iiappen  If  it  doe.s  hapi^en,  we  shall 
be  driven  to  imposint:  reprisals  on  our 
pan.  But  to  start  them  before  the  diffi- 
culty actually  occurs,  and  when  there  Is 
still  hope  that  we  can  achieve  greater 
freedom  of  trade,  will  be  to  invite  a 
greater  catiustrophe 

Mr.  HRUSKA  The  catastrophe  has 
happened.  The  Senator  from  Illinois 
speaks  of  factors  that  will  affect  our  In- 
dustry* and  cause  le.ss  employment  and 
lower  earnings.  The  fact  is  thai  for  the 
past  20  months  tho.se  things  have  already 
visited  themselves  u!)on  tht  eattle  Indus- 
try and  related  activities.  As  the  Sen- 
ator from  Wyoming  has  pointed  out.  It 
has  been  to  the  extent  of  S2  billion  in  the 
cattle  mdusti-y  itself 

Mr  DOUGLAS  So  far  as  wheat,  soy- 
beans, farm  machineiy,  and  the  products 
in  which  the  United  States  has  an  ad- 
vantage are  concerned.  It  hfcs  not 
occurred  as  yet. 

This  bill  was  called  up  so  suddenly, 
almost  like  a  clap  of  thunder. 

Mr  HRUSKA  It  has  been  pending 
since  Ma:ch 

Mr  DOUGLAS  But  I  did  not  expect 
It  to  be  called  up  at  the  clo.se  of  this  day, 
so  I  did  not  have  my  figures  with  me 
However.  I  think  it  is  true  thai  our  ex- 
ports of  wheat  to  Euroi^e  increa.sed  last 
year,  rather  than  diminished.  I  fear  we 
are  in  for  trouble.  I  am  almost  certain 
it  will  come  If  we  take  action  such  as  Is 
proposed  by  the  present  bill. 
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Mr  McGEE.  The  wisdom  that  the 
cpnator  from  Illinois  would  impose  Is. 
I  th  nk  wise;  but  I  believe  the  bill  con- 
forms  to  his  suggestion  that  we  use  our 
heads  rather  than  become  erratic  and 
retaliate  in  one  direction  and  then  the 
other  and  start  an  Insufferable  trade 
war,  or  UirllT  war.  as  it  was  called  in  the 

old  days. 

We  have  learned  in  the  tortuous  years 
through  which  the  livestock  industry  has 
,ust  passed  that  there  are  some  levels 
iith  which  the  industry  can  live.  They 
are  leviis  that  are  vastly  higher  than 
they  were  10  or  15  years  ago.  There 
are  experiences  that  suggest  that  a  larg- 
er amount  of  imports  than  formerly  was 
the  case  can  be  absorbed  from  those 
countries. 

All  we  are  .saying  in  the  bill  is  that 
we  shall  tiT  to  adjust  the  quota  to  ac- 
commodate to  the  changing  times  and 
the  changing  consumer  demands.  That 
would  not  only  accommodate  our  friends 
down  under,  but  would  also  protect  our 
friends  at  home.  We  believe  the  bill 
would  do  both  those  things. 

I  reject  the  suggestion  of  the  Senator 
that  we  will  establish  a  farm  tariff  that 
will  throw  us  into  the  terrors  of  the 
1920s.  I  think  it  is  to  head  off  such  a 
situation  that  we  are  taking  this  ap- 
proach. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  look  up  over  the 
head  of  the  distinguished  Presiding  Of- 
ficer I  Mr.  RiBicoFF  in  the  chair)  and 
see  that  the  clock  shows  it  Is  2  minutes  to 
10.  So  far  as  I  am  concerned.  I  have 
gone  far  enough  tonight.  The  Senator 
from  Wyoming  and  the  Senator  from 
Nebraska  have  made  able  statements,  as 
is  characteristic  of  them.  So  far  as  I 
am  concerned,  I  think  we  should  "call 
It  off"  for  tonight.  Let  the  Senate  and 
the  country  read  the  Record  in  the 
morning,  and  ixrhaps  we  can  come  to 
some  decision  at  that  time. 

Mr.  M(GEE.  I  am  grateful  to  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  for  his  indulgence 
in  this  colloquy,  because  I  believe  it  will 
be  helpful  to  all  concerned  to  read  this 
exchange  in  the  Record. 

I  submit  that  while  the  clock  suggests 
that  it  is  only  2  minutes  to  10,  it  is  much 
later  than  that  in  the  lives  of  the  cattle- 
men, the  cattle  feeders,  and  others  who 
are  affected  by  the  imports  of  beef. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  If  the  Senator  from 
Wyoming  is  going  to  use  the  hands  of 
the  clock  to  justify  this  provision,  I  may 
say  that  it  is  one  second  to  midnight  so 
far  as  the  reciprocal  trade  program  is 
concerned,  and  the  clock  is  now  striking. 
I  Manifestations  of  applause  in  the 
galleries! 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  oc- 
cupants of  the  galleries  must  not  demon- 
strate. 

Mr.  MrGEE.  I  may  say  with  all  due 
respect  that  Senators  have  never  been 
averse  to  applause. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  knows  that  to  applaud  is  against 
the  rules  of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota.  Mr. 
President.  I  have  noted  with  much  in- 
terest the  di.scussion  that  has  been  tak- 
ing place  with  respect  to  the  exports  of 
wh(<at  to  Europe  and  how  the  proposed 
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legislation  might  aflfect  wheat.  The 
purchase  of  wheat  by  European  coun- 
tries is  a  good  example  of  what  we  should 
do  about  meat  imports  in  the  United 
States.  There  is  a  European  high  pro- 
tective price-support  program.  Europe 
buys  only  that  amount  of  wheat  that  it 
can  use,  and  no  more. 

With  respect  to  beef  and  other  com- 
modities, we  are  producing  nearly  all  we 
need,  but  we  are  importing  great 
amounts— and  to  the  extent  that  we 
are  wrecking  our  own  cattle  industry. 

No  other  nation  that  I  know  of  im- 
ports to  the  extent  that  it  would  wreck 
one  of  its  major  industries. 

Mr.  President,  during  the  past  weeks 
and  months,  much  has  been  written 
and  spoken  concerning  the  economic 
difficulties  faced  by  the  livestock  pro- 
ducers of  the  United  States.  An  excel- 
lent example  of  this  situation  can  be 
seen  in  the  beef  market.  Choice  fed 
steers  on  the  Chicago  market  averaged 
$3.71  per  himdredweight  less  in  1963 
than  during  1962.  This  price  decUne 
represents  an  income  loss  to  livestock 
feeders  of  13  percent  at  a  time  when  the 
equipment,  interest,  and  other  operating 
costs  remain  at  or  continue  to  climb  to 
all-time  highs. 

This  situation  is  not  confined  to  the 
Nation's  beef  feedlots.  The  livestock 
industry  of  the  United  States  has  many 
facets  and  reaches  into  every  State  in 
the  Union.  Strong  livestock  economies 
have  developed  in  many  sections  of  the 
country,  and  areas  which  hitherto  had 
little  commercial  hvestock  production 
have  expanded  to  include  considerable 
livestock  numbers  as  a  means  of  increas- 
ing and  stabilizing  farm  income. 

As  the  largest  and  most  important 
segment  of  our  agricultural  economy, 
meat  production  has  always  been  a 
healthy  Industry.  Cyclical  movements 
have  resulted  In  periodic  price  difficul- 
ties in  the  past,  but  internal  adjustments 
have  always  made  it  possible  to  restore 
the  earning  capacity  and  forv.ard  mo- 
mentum of  the  Industry.  The  American 
cattleman  is  now  faced  with  a  situation 
which  prevents  him  from  participating 
in  the  general  advance  of  the  U.S.  econ- 
omy. In  fact,  through  no  fault  of  his 
own,  he  is  forced  to  watch  his  returns 
decline  and  faces  even  further  income 
losses  if  prompt  action  is  not  taken. 

This  situation  is  brought  about  by  a 
number  of  factors,  including  the  inflated 
levels  of  imports  of  meat  and  meat  prod- 
ucts. In  1960,  imports  of  boneless,  fresh, 
chilled  or  frozen  beef  amounted  to  384 
million  pounds.  This  rose  to  819  million 
pounds  in  1962  and  in  1963.  940  million 
pounds  of  foreign  beef  of  this  type 
entered  the  United  States.  Total  beef 
imports  in  1963  represented  11  percent  of 
the  domestic  consumption.  Increased 
imports  have  not  been  confined  to  beef 
alone.  The  sheep  producer  also  faces  a 
critical  situation  due  to  the  importation 
of  lamb  and  mutton.  This  great  in- 
crease in  the  level  of  imports,  and  the 
possibility  of  further  market  losses  due 
to  further  import  gains,  is  indeed  cause 
for  great  concern  among  the  farmers  and 
ranchers  of  America. 

The  present  high  level  of  imports  is  not 
a  phenomenon  which  will  disappear  with 


the  passage  of  time.  On  the  contrary, 
they  could  well  be  accelerated.  Three 
of  the  four  leading  exporters  of  fresh 
carcass  beef,  Australia,  New  Zealand  and 
Mexico,  have  vast  areas  in  which  to  ex- 
pand their  industry.  Further,  there  is 
room  for  great  improvements  in  the 
animal  agriculture  of  these  nations. 
This  is  the  same  technology  that  has 
been  employed  in  our  domestic  industry 
for  years  and  it  is  now  rapidly  becoming 
a  part  of  livestock  operations  in  these 
countries.  These' factors  indicate  an  ex- 
panding industry  in  these  countries. 

The  uncertainty  about  the  possibility 
of  further  increased  imports  does  have 
an  impact  upon  future  prices.  No  one 
can  accurately  predict,  for  example,  how 
much  imports  will  increase  from  coun- 
tries such  as  Australia,  New  Zealand,  and 
Mexico,  from  which  we  now  receive  most 
of  our  imports.  There  must  be  even 
greater  concern  over  the  very  real  possi- 
bility of  greatly  expanded  imports  from 
Central  and  South  America  if  these  na- 
tions succeed  in  eradicating  foot  and 
mouth  disease. 

Recently  negotiated  voluntary  agree- 
ments under  which  Australia,  New  Zea- 
land. Ireland,  and  Mexico  have  agreed  to 
limit  their  exports  to  this  country  are 
helpful  in  dealing  with  this  program. 
However,  because  of  the  narrow  base  pe- 
riod on  which  these  quotas  are  based, 
they  are  wholly  inadequate  to  provide  the 
protection  needed  by  the  American  live- 
stock industry. 

In  an  effort  to  stimulate  freer  world 
trade,  the  United  States  has  taken  the 
lead   in    reducing    tariff   and    nontarifl 
barriers  to  agricultural  trade  among  the 
major    developed    nations.      A    recent 
study  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
reveals  that  we  have  a  nontariff  agricul- 
tural protection  rate  of  26  percent  com- 
pared with   37   percent  for  the  United 
Kingdom,  41  percent  for  Canada,  76  per- 
cent for  Japan.  41  percent  for  Australia, 
94  percent  for  France,  and  100  percent 
for  New  Zealand.    These  are  but  a  few 
of  the  nations  that  make  use  of  quotas, 
import  licenses,  state  trading   monop- 
olies and  other  devices  to  restrict  ac- 
cess to  their  agricultural  markets.    The 
major  exporters  of  livestock  and  livestock 
products  operate  under  a  highly  protec- 
tive trade  pohcy,  and  all  major  import- 
ing nations,  with  the  exception  of  the 
United  States,  do  their  utmost  to  protect 
and     encourage     their     own    domestic 
livestock  economies. 

As  the  situation  now  exists,  the 
American  livestock  producer  is  forced 
into  competition  with  foreign  producers 
who  face  lower  production  costs,  lower 
taxes,  and  have  a  much  smaller  invest- 
ment in  land  and  livestock.  This  is  not 
to  say  that  the  domestic  producer  is  in- 
efficient. The  livestock  industry  of  the 
United  States  has  played  its  full  share 
in  making  American  agriculture  the 
model  for  the  world  and  the  livestock 
producer  has  availed  himself  of  new 
technologies  as  they  have  become  avail- 
able in  efforts  to  reduce  his  per  unit 

cost. 

The  cattlemen  are  not  alone  in  being 
concerned  over  this  matter.  Business- 
men  in  the   agricultural   areas  of  the 
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country  are  vitally  Interested.  As  an  in- 
dustry, American  agriculture  is  the 
largest  single  consumer  of  US. 
steel,  electricity,  automobiles  and  trucks, 
and  petroleum  products  These  pur- 
chases represent  only  a  portion  of  the 
total  business  transacted  by  the  3.474,400 
farmers  and  ranchers  of  the  Unitt'd 
States.  Main  Street.  USA.  can  lU  af- 
ford an  agriculture  w:th  rfduced  pur- 
chasing power,  let  alone  an  as^ricuiture 
that  may  be  forced  to  reduce  its  scope  of 
operation  In  an  area  so  basic  as  live- 
stock  production. 

Mr.  President,  the  propo.sal  contained 
in  this  proposed  lesjislation  which  will 
limit  the  importation  of  specified  meat 
and  meat  products  is  both  equitable  and 
realistic.  It  will  provide  the  e.xportm:,' 
nations  of  the  world  acce:is  to  our  mar- 
kets at  a  reasonable  level.  At  the  same 
time,  it  will  preclude  the  pos5ib!luv  that 
the  United  States  will  become  the  dump- 
Inir  ground  for  foreign  beef  produced  un- 
der conditions  of  cheap  land,  cheap  labor, 
low  taxes,  and  proteetinn  from  out-sirie 
competition  by  goveriunent  .subsidies,  in- 
centive payments  and  other  devices 

The  proposed  legislation  will  also  pro- 
vide for  an  orderly  increa.se  in  our  im- 
port's as  long  as  our  markets  are  expand- 
in?  and  our  own  producers  are  receiving 
an  equitable  price.  If  domestic  slaughter 
dunn?  any  6-month  peruxl  exceeds  a 
specified  amount  for  any  of  the  meats 
covered  under  this  proposal,  an  increase 
proportionate  to  the  domestic  slaughter 
2;ain  will  be  granted  to  the  exportin»^  na- 
tions, provided  that  at  that  time  the 
American  producer  is  receivmu;  a  price 
equal  to  at  least  90  percent  of  parity  for 
such  meat.  The  incorporatiun  of  the 
parity  concept  into  this  measure  is  fur- 
ther recognition  of  the  necessity  to  main- 
tain a  basic  equality  of  income  between 
airnculture  and  the  rest  of  the  American 
economy. 

Mr.  President,  this  proposed  letjislation 
IS  badly  needed.  lUs  failure  will  place  the 
American  livestock  producer  at  the 
mercy  of  foreign  operators  who  have  the 
capacity  for  greatly  expanded  produc- 
tion. This  capacity  is  beiny  developed 
and  if  we  continue  to  allow  the  United 
States  to  be  the  only  major  import  mar- 
ket in  the  world,  the  domestic  livestock 
industry  will  be  forced  to  curtail  its  ac- 
tivities, farmers  and  ranchers'  purchases 
of  feed,  equipment  and  other  items  will 
decline  sharply,  and  tlie  cortsumers  of 
America  will  find  them.^elves  dependent 
upon  foreign  producers  for  their  roasts, 
steaks  and  lamb  chops. 

Mr  President.  I  cannot  ur.,'e  too  stori>;ly 
that  this  legislation  be  adopted. 
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Operations,  which  have  permission  to 
meet  all  week  during  sessions  of  tiie 
Senate 


EXECUTIVE  SESSION 

Mr  HUMPHREY.  xMr.  President.  I 
move  tiiat  the  Senate  proceed  to  the 
consideration  of  executive  busme.ss,  to 
consider  the  nomination  on  liie  Executive 
Calendar, 

Tiie  motion  was  agreed  to:  and  the 
Senate  proceeded  to  the  consideration  of 
executive  busine.s.s 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER  If  there 
be  no  reports  of  committees,  the  nomina- 
tion on  the  Executive  Calendar  will  be 
stated. 


FEDERAL  CO.XL  MINE  SAFETY 
BOARD  OF  REVIEW 

Tlie  legislative  clerk  read  the  nomina- 
tion of  Edward  Steidle.  of  Pennsylvania, 
t^o  be  a  member  of  the  Federal  Coal  Mine 
Safety  Board  of  Review,  for  the  term 
expirint,'  July   1^>.   nRT 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  With- 
out objection,  the  nomination  is  con- 
firmed. 

Mr  HUMPHREY  Mr  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Presi- 
dent be  immediately  notified  of  the  con- 
firmation nf  this  nomination 

The  PRESIDING  OFITCER  With- 
out objection,  the  President  will  be  no- 
tified forthwith 


LEGISLATIVE  SESSION 

On  motion  by  Mr.  Humphrey,  the 
Senate  resimied  the  Consideration  of 
legislative  business. 


TRANSAC'ITON    OF    ADDITIONAL 
ROUTINE  BUSINESS 

By  unanimous  consent,  the  following 
additional  routine  business  was  trans- 
acted: 


COMMITTEE  MEETINGS   DURING 
SENATE  SESSIONS 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  committees 
of  the  Senate  may  meet  until  12  o'clock 
noon  tomorrow. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  With- 
out objection.  It  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr  HUMPHREY.  This  should  not  be 
Interpreted  to  alter  the  previously  en- 
tered unanimous-consent  agreements  re- 
lating to  the  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions and  the  Committee  on  Government 


ADDITIONAL  JOINT  RESOLUTION 
FiEPORTED 

Under  instructions  of  the  Senate,  and 
pursuant  to  the  motion  of  the  Senator 
from  Illinois  'Mr  DirksenI  the  fnllow- 
intr  additional  report  was  submitted: 

By  Mr  JORD.^.\  ©f  North  Carolina,  from 
the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Admlnlstr.i- 
tlon : 

SJ  Res  187  An  original  Joint  resolution 
to  establish  a  Commission  on  Ethics  In  the 
Fcdern!  Government,  and  for  o»her  purposes; 
which  w.'^Ls  read  the  first  time  by  Its  title. 

(See  the  debate  rel.itlni?  to  the  ab  jve  Joint 
resolution,  whlfh  app^^ar-i  under  a  separate 
heading.) 


DEPARTMENT  OF  DEFENSE  APPRq, 
PRIA7TON  BILL.  1965— AMEND. 
MENTS 

Mr.  McGOVERN  submitted  amend- 
ments  'No  1146'.  intended  to  be  pro- 
[>o.sed  by  him  to  the  bill  (H.R.  10939) 
making  appropriations  for  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defen.se  for  the  fl.scal  vear  end- 
u\^  June  .30,  1965.  and  for  other  pur^ 
po.>es.  which  was  ordered  to  lie  on  the 
table  and  to  be  printed. 

Mr  NELSON  submitted  amendmenta 
'No  1147'.  intended  to  be  prop«)sed  by 
him.  to  Hnu.M^  bill  10939.  supra,  which 
was  ordered  to  lie  on  the  table  and  to  be 
printed. 


FURTHER  AMENDMENT  OF  FOR- 
EIGN ASSISTANCE  ACT  OF  1961  — 
AMENDMENTS  .  AMENDMENTS 

NOS.  1142,  1143.  1144.  AND  1145) 

Mr.  PROXMIRE  submitted  four 
amendments,  intended  to  be  proposed  by 
him  to  the  bill  1  H.R.  11380'  to  amend 
further  the  Forei^'n  A.ssistance  Act  of 
1961.  as  amended,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses, which  were  ordered  to  lie  on  the 
table  and  to  be  printed. 


ASSISTANCE  FOR  STUDEN-IS  IN 
HIGHER  EDUCATION— ADDITION- 
AL COSPONSOR  OF  BILL 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  at  the  next 
printint;  of  the  bill  'S  241*0'  to  provide 
a.ssistance  for  students  ir^  tiiu-her  edu- 
cation by  increasing  the  amount  au- 
thorized for  loans  under  the  National 
Defen.se  Eduratifn  Act  of  1958  and  by 
establishing  prot;rams  for  scholarships, 
loan  insurance,  and  work-study,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey 
I  Mr  WiLLi.AMs  1  be  added  as  an  additional 
cospnn.sor 

The    PRESIDING    OFFICER. 
out  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
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With- 


NOTICE  CONCERNING  S.  3008.  A  BILL 
TO  PROVIDE  FOR  A  GENERAL  RE- 
VISION OF  THE  COPYRIGHT  LAW. 
TITLE  17  OF  'ITIE  UNITED  STATES 
CODE 

Mr  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  on 
behalf  of  the  standmu'  Subcommittee  on 
Patents.  Trademark.s.  and  CopynL:ht,s  of 
the  Committfe  on  the  Judiciar\'.  I  desire 
to  que  notice  that  the  subcommittee  has 
under  consideration  S.  3008.  providing 
for  a  general  revi.Mon  of  the  copvriRht 
law.  title  17  of  the  United  States  Code. 

The  purpose  of  this  notice  is  to  advise 
any  and  all  interested  parties  of  the 
con.sideration  of  this  letjislation  by  the 
subcommittee  and  that  the  subcommittee 
desires  to  have  any  statements  or  com- 
ments relating  to  the  proposed  legisla- 
tion. It  IS  requested  that  such  state- 
ments or  comments  be  forward,  d  to  the 
subcommittee  on  patents,  trademarks, 
and  copyrights  of  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary,  room  349A.  Old  Senate  Office 
Building. 

The  subcommittee  consists  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  South  Carolina  'Mr.  Johk- 
sTONl.  the  Senator  from  Michigan  iMr. 
HartI.  the  Senator  from  North  Dakota 
Mr.  BrRDicKl.  the  Senator  from  Penn- 
.^vlvania  fMr  SmxTl.  the  Senator  from 
Hawaii  :  Mr  FongI.  and  myself,  as  chair- 
man. 


MEAT  IMPORTS— WILD  ANIMALS 
AND  WILD  BIRDS 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (HR.  1839)  to  amend  the 
Tariff  Act  of  1930  to  provide  for  the  free 
importation  of  wild  animals  and   wild 


birds  which  are  Intended  for  exhibition 

in  the  United  States. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  a 
oarUamentary  inquiiT.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Minnesota  will  state  it. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  What  Is  the  pend- 
imr  business?  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
pending  bu-siness  is  the  beef  import  bill. 

ADJOURNMENT  UNTIL  11  A.M. 
TOMORROW 

Mr.  HUMPHRETk'.  Mr.  President,  if 
there  is  no  further  business  to  come  be- 
fore the  Striate.  I  move  that  the  Senate 
stand  In  adjoununent  until  11  o'clock 
a.m.  tomorrow. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  (at  10 
o'clock  and  5  minutes  p.m.)  the  Senate 
adjourned  imtil  tomorrow,  Tuesday, 
July  28.  1964,  at  11  o'clock  a.m. 


NOMINATIONS 

Executive  nominations  received  by  the 
Senate  July  27,  1964: 

In    the    Navy 

I  nominate  the  following-named  officers 
of  the  U  S.  Navy  for  temporary  promotion 
to  the  grade  of  lieutenant  (Junior  grade)  In 
the  line  and  staff  corps,  as  indicated,  subject 
to  qualifications  therefor  as  provided  by 
law 

LINE 

Saell,  Alfred  W. 
Lamont,  Robert  F. 
MacDonald.  K.iy  L. 
Amiiya.  Norval  G. 
Murphy,  Dennis  J.,  Jr. 
B.i:Ilio.  Frank  A  .  Jr. 
Lound.  Herbert  D. 
Scott.  Barry  R. 
Bookhardt.  Edward  L 

Jr. 
Robinson,  Arnold 
Magrtnn.  Archie  H. 
Suckney.  Paul  T. 
Dunn,  Edward  D  .  Jr. 
Wn^rht,  Eugene 
Johnson.  Daryl  D. 
Byerley.  Ray  M. 
Chsirette,  Alfred  A..  Jr 
Whitmg.  Clinton  T. 
Taylor.  IJelbert  J. 
Osburn.  William  H. 
Durkee.  Albert  W. 
Bernler.  Ger.ild  A. 
Halenzu.  Hal  R. 
Tyrrel.  Norman  L. 
Kupier.  John  B. 
Beach.  Robert  R. 
Kolb.  William  W. 
Her.nessv.  Raymond 

W. 
Mlll.'i,  Duane  A. 
Seeber.  Lanrcn 
Lowas.  Emll  P. 
Ordway.  Eugene  C. 
Guest.  Robert  E. 
IvanutT.  Cieorge  R. 
Ewald.  Herm.m  E. 
Olson.  Waldemar  M. 
Brauer.  Gordon  R. 
Kennedy.  Michael  J. 
Dltmore.  Kenneth  J. 
Jones   Eldrldge  L.,  Jr. 
Gaal.  Robert  L 
Ba'.im.  James  P. 
Aeder.  Marvin  H. 
Clyncke   Donald  R. 
Smith.  Owen  R. 
Teeter,  Iv.m  O. 
Krlvy,  Albert 


Lantz,  Steplien  F. 
Daly.  Edward  L. 
CJiastaln.  Raymond  T. 
Provlne,  John  A. 
Kennebeck.  Donald  P. 
Craft,  James  H. 
Teal.  Robert  G. 
Rodriguez.  All onf  o  B. 
King.  Walter.  Jr. 
Llle3.  Paul  E. 
Thomas.  Charles  J. 
Thompson.  Robert  L. 
Peck.  Bert  L. 
OUver.  Richard  L. 
Ellis,  WUUam  C. 
Chafiteen.  Jerry  S. 
Blakeslee.  Jay  D. 
Tellas,  Robert  F. 
Bledsoe.  John  P. 
McDanlels,  Joseph  E. 
Kreusch.  Bernard  A. 
Tlbbetts,  Phillip  H. 
E>ecrona,  Donald  A. 
Burrls,  Richard  E. 
Burns,  Herbert  W. 
Chuhran,  Patrick  J. 
Downing.  Robert  M. 
Groth,  Richard  R. 
Elston.  Harold  E. 
Hubbard,  George  D., 

Jr. 
Perna.  Gerald  M. 
McAfee.  Harry  M. 
Watts.  Malcolm  O. 
Moyle,  Robert  K. 
Lloyd.  Albert  E.,  Jr. 
Dalzell.  William  J. 
Cornla,  Howard 
Nelson.  Leonard  M. 
Mlmms.  James  L. 
Hilton.  Washington  C. 
Werst.  Paul  L. 
Klrkwood.  William  W. 
Haff.  Edwin  W..  Jr. 
Llndmark.  Bruce  W. 
Wiggins.  Gilbert 
Lachance.  Ralph  R. 
Porter.  Bud  E. 
Stuart,  George  L. 


Yost,  James  A. 
Powell.  Millard  E. 
Patterson,  Donald  E. 
Deberry,  John  M. 
SimmonB,  Roger  B. 
Nelson,  Edward  J. 
Landers,  Fordyce  R. 
Olsen,  Richard  A. 
Smith.  Wayne  R. 
Alka,  Richard  L. 
Naquin,  John  C. 
Carder.  William  H. 
Strunk,  Bernard 
Burtram,  Roderick 
Lulchuk,  Daniel 
Poulln,  Norman  R. 
Denton,  William  H. 
Gldusko,  John  E. 
Oregg,  John  J. 
Dlx,  Paul  G. 
Paust,  Charles  E. 
Vinson,  Walter  D. 
Pitzslmon,  John  P. 
WUUamfi,  John  A. 
Moore,  Jerry  R. 
MofTatt,  Walter  S. 
White,  Walter  E. 
Mclntyre,  James  E. 
Karcher.  Bruce  P. 
Horvatlc,  Thomas  L. 
Wolfgang,  Paul  W.,  Jr 
Noss.  Edward  A. 
Wallen,  James  D. 
Claypool,  Robert  G. 
Bardsley,  Ralph  L. 
Coffman.  James  C. 

McCusker,  Arthur  E. 
Kemp.  WlUlam  R. 

Purcell,  Raymond  R. 

Jones,  Iver  L. 

Paddock,  George  R. 

Wheaton,  James  H., 

Pass,  Rosendo  J. 

Duncan.  Glenn  L. 

Young.  Harry  M. 

Valiant.  Vernon  P. 

Cotter.  Thomas  J 

Young.  Willie  A. 

Truesdell.  Gordon  K. 

Walker.  Marlon  E. 

Bradley,  William  H. 

Bartel,  Roger  R. 

Crittenden,  Eldon  P. 

Dunn,  Anthony  T. 

Rosenthal,  Joseph  E. 

Plnottl,  Donald  G. 

Press,  Charles  G. 

Kent,  Bennle  R. 

Cassanova,  Edgar  G. 

Kuepker,  Donald  L. 

Pemp,  Joseph  J. 

Marley,  Percy  F.,  Jr. 

Alderete,  Joe 

Smith,  Charles  T. 

Begnier,  Donald  L. 

Suckow,  Wayne  W. 

Johnson,  Jesse  H. 

Oliver,  Richard  J. 

Merllno,  Elmldlo  J. 

Brunner,  Robert  F. 

Jones,  Paul  F. 

Schrope,  John  R. 

Crawford,  Gerald  R. 

Lahaszow,  John  S. 

McColgan,  John  P. 

Ma\irath.  Mervyn  D. 

Johnson,  Perry  E.  J. 

Singleton,  Harold  L. 

Weeks.  Charles  E. 

Kuhn,  William  A. 

Tew,  Glider  C. 

EJverett,  Shirley  J. 

Dryden.  William  T. 

Victor,  Edward  G. 

Hovey,  Cecil  C. 

Cromwell,  Dale  G. 

Parnell,  Charles  E 

Stryker,  Phillip  C 

McElhlney,  Ivan  G. 

Devlne,  Thomas  A. 


Freeman,  Robert  P. 
Ames.  Laverne  A. 
Colaw.  Kenneth  S. 
Stalter,  James  E. 
Thomas.  David  D. 
Williamson,  Robert  V. 
West.  William  A. 
Lapeter.  Alfred,  Jr. 
Norrls,  Richard  D. 
Snyder.  Harold  S.,  Jr. 
Hutton.  Kenneth  L. 
Weller,  Edward  E. 
Backlund.  Robert  A. 
O'Brien,     Charles     V., 

Jr. 
White,  Arthur  I..  Jr. 
Diselrod,  John  E. 
Story,  Edward  R. 
Anderson,  John  L. 
Gregor,  John  T. 
Snyder.  Paul  A. 
Kanes,  James  C. 
Mings,  William  C. 
Jennings.  Benjamin  F. 
l,each,  Edward  E. 
Palmer.  Shirley  R. 
Porter.  Kerinard  L. 
Murtha.  WUllam  P. 
Hockman,  Robert  E. 
Hathaway.  Clifford  D. 
Murray,  William  M. 
Bagshaw.  George  F. 
McNeece,  John  O. 
Mazzl.  Arnold  O. 
Hesch,  Arthur  A.,  Jr. 
Ohler.  Herman 
Mllacek.  Emll  C,  Jr. 
Lyons,  Arvld  F. 
Schofield,  Roger  F. 
Demarra.  Gilbert  J. 

Anderson,  Buel  L. 
jr.Haney,  Paul  I.,  Jr. 

Hammerton.  George  A. 

Foster,  Claud  A..  Jr. 

Huchko,  William  A. 

Winslow,  Donald  E. 

Lefevers,  Jerry  D. 

Simians,  Vernon  R. 

Shlller,  Alfred  T. 

King.  Harold  W^ 

Perreault,  Joseph  E. 

Huwc.  Clarence  T. 

Webb,  Walter  V. 

Donliam.  Harry  J..  Jr. 

Conners.  Joseph  K. 

Heald.  George  F. 

McGoon.  Douglas  J. 

Stelner,  Morris  W. 

Maher.  Thomas  M..  Jr. 

Stewart,  Douglas  R. 

Smith,  Robert  E. 

Johnson.  Arthur  L. 

Fleming,  Charles  W. 

Kennedy,  James  J. 

Butler.  Vernon  R. 

Buckley,  William  C. 

Lowe,  Forrest  D. 

Mlnahan,  Martin  W. 

Ch.aney.    William    H. 

Ludena.  Roy 

Draper.  Francis  A. 

Rlvett,  Stanley  E. 

Meyer.  Donald  R. 

Jahr,  Gerald  A. 

Rash,  John  R. 

Denney,  James  R. 

Black,  Herbert  L. 

Peterman,  David  N. 

Chnbboy,  Louis  M..  Jr. 

Richardson.  Malcolm 
E. 

Atwood.  Charles  H. 

Hallead.  William  C. 

Delslnger,  Robert  A. 

Stephenson.  Max  O. 

Barr,  Robert  K..  Jr, 

Fiasco.  Joseph  R. 
Jr.  Drumm.  Gerald  R. 

Thompson.  Eugene  O. 

Mattls,  James  B. 


Jr. 


Johns,  Constantine 
Pugh.  Rex  A. 
Bibb.  Irwin  R. 
Shoop.  Donald  A. 
Thomas.  William  C. 
Burgess,  James  M. 
Newcomb,  Milton  E. 
Boyes.  Edward  T. 
Miner,  Henry  E. 
Jacobsen,  Ronald  D. 
Blacltmer.  Richard  L 
PuUen,  Ellis  M. 
Moore.  Daniel   W 
Trinka.  Anton  J. 
McCall.  William  D. 
Friedman,  Paul  D. 
French.  Stanley  L. 
Scott.  Wilfred  E. 
Branch,  Melvln  B. 
Brlggs.  Robert  H. 
Eubank,  Carl  L.,  Jr. 
Pearson.   Raymond 
Carroll.  Charles  C. 
Walker,  James  F. 
Senkiw.  Frank 
Felhofer.  Richard  D. 
Willis,  Irving  E. 
Todd,  Edwin  H. 
McGee,  James  H. 
Bergo.  John  T. 
Blake,  Charles  L..  Jr. 
Webb,  Jack  K. 
Schllght,  Edward  J. 
Lernmer,  Karl  F. 
Driver,  Harry  W. 
Schafer.  Kenneth  R. 


Wlnsor.  Robert  A. 
HolUngsworth,  DonaldAnderson 

L. 
O'Shea,  Joseph  P. 
Olds,  Harry  M. 
Healy,  James  B. 
Tolson,  Arthur  G. 
Casey,  Terry 
Hawley,    Raymond 
O'Rourke,   William 
Fufco.  Charles.  Jr. 
Wilkey.  Larry  J. 
Carroll,  Norman  L. 
Storey.  Albert  C. 
Young,  James  L. 
Klrchner.  John 
Krenn,  Roger  W. 
O'Brien,  Jack  W. 
Howser.  Charles  R. 
Schmidt,  Harold  C. 
West.  Gary  G. 
Cole,  Jasper  F. 
Kelly.  Thomas  E. 
Bell.  Winiam  D. 
Goodman.  Gene  L. 
Olson,  Laverne  C. 


A.McDanlel,  Lonnie  W. 
Hlnkel.  Harold  J. 
GUvlngs.  Rudolph 
Goodln,  William  P. 
Kent,  Joseph  P. 
Thomson,  Alexander 
Rich,  David  R. 
Stott,  Gerald  R. 
Wolfe,  Clarence  H.,  Jr. 
Wilcox.  Everett  E. 
Lawler,  Edward  J. 
Darrah.  Paul  P. 
Jr.McGarry,  John  J. 
Richards,  Alva  O. 
■   Mitchell,  George  E. 
Wood,  Richard  A. 
Zaruba.  Robert  J. 
Leonard,  William  J. 
Corley.  Charles  E. 
Myers.  Elvyn  L. 
Shipp,  Eugene  H. 
T.Austin,  Thomas  F. 
Jones,  James  R. 
Wood.  Gerald  W. 
Baker.  Deforest 
Karwoskl,  Daniel  A. 
Farrell.  William  J. 
Chappell,  Richard  G. 
Sharps,  Alfred  R. 
Martin.  Edward  P.,  HI 
Lee.  Joe  R. 
Capie,  Donald  J. 
Pierce,  Sidney  R. 
Prick,  Frederick  M. 
Cowart,  John  M. 
Stevens,  Paul  L. 
Dlehl,  Robert  W.  J. 
Chase  D. 
Clemenger,  John  W. 
Massanarl,  Gerald  J. 
Challender,  Jack  L. 
Riess,  Joseph  R.,  Jr. 
Howell,  Robert  L. 
Hurley.  Robert  P.,  Jr. 
M.Jackie,  Rudolph  E. 
G.  Short,  Travis  E. 
Gaines.  WlUlam  A. 
Albright,  Robert  E. 
Reynolds,  Franklin  E. 
Van  Allman,  Alfred  C. 
Lombardo,  Stephen  W. 
Burke,  Gary  L. 
Mason,  Henry  B. 
Fields,  Billy  J. 
Siemer,  John  R. 
Harris,  Robert  H. 
Schenck,  William  EL 
Hardy,  James  C.  C. 
Mikolajczyk,  Ronald  J. 
Kunsky,  David  A. 
Haskins,  Toner  C,  Jr. 


SUPPLY    CORPS 


..  Jr 


Hart,  Donald  L. 
GilUland.  Paul  E. 
Mutchler,  Jack  R. 
Smith.  Leo  L.,  Jr. 
Crane,  Wilborn  G. 
Kueck.  Clarence  P. 
Sauvage.  Harley  P. 
Fussell.  John  D.,  Jr. 
Burkley,  Richard  J. 
Contreras,  Paulino 
Young.  Kirk.  M.,  Jr. 
Gabel,  Robert  J. 
Burns,  Robert  T. 
Sardella,  Leo  J. 
Butler.  Wesley  E. 
Blankenfield,  Emmltt 

X. 
Sheehan.  Gene  P. 
Corbln.  Earl  L. 
Leon.  Albert 
Basham.  Carmen  L. 
Sadler.  David  H. 
Conway.  James  D. 
Caudle,  Allen  D.,  Jr. 
Craun,  Alfred  D. 


Jr. 


Wilkinson.  Billy  B. 
Lines.  Donald  P. 
Walker,  Charles  K. 
Clard,  Robert  H. 
Moran,  Thomas  A, 
Traaen.  Lloyd  H. 
Glbbs.  Elton  L. 
Smith.  Charles  E. 
Bianco.  Thomas  A., 
Zellmer,  Darrel  F. 
Schmltt.  Edmund  V. 
Aten.  Raymond  L. 
Burks,  Leroy 
Cullerton,  Gerard  M. 
Evans.  Charles  E. 
Jeffries,  Ray  L. 
Quirk.  Thomas  M. 
Moore.  Charles  T. 
Fisher,  Orvllle  L.,  Jr. 
Klaus.  Milford  E. 
Wolstencroft.  Pred,  Jr 
Cook,  Herman  T. 
Howell.  James  P. 
Gibson,  Robert  E. 
Woody,  Robert  W. 


Haynes,  WUllam  M.,  Jr.Hoppe,  Robert  C. 
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McCollough.  Wesley  L  Thnmaa,  Watson  W. 
Uale,  John  A.  Wallace.  Jamea  J 

CIVIL  ENGINEZR  CORPS 

Bates,  RonAld  G.  Armentruit,  Harlan  W 

Gruhn.  Gordon  G.  Bradtleld.  Phillip  P 

Wadsworth.  Robert  W.  Duncaji.  Francis  E 
Roberts,  Ray  O. 

MKDICAL  SEAVUT  CORPS 


Owt-as,  Normnn  K 
Hr  iiiscuni.  WlllLuii  E 
P. timer.  David  D 
Ciendron.  Eui?e:ie  G 
Bennett.  Floyd  E. 
Aiidrews.  James  R. 
Denlson.  Neslund  E 
Walla<:e.  Robert  J 


Knight,  John  R. 
Christian,  Klgln  R 
Smith,  Jack  W. 
Dewhlrst,  James  J. 
Walsh,  John  P. 
Sparks,  Jonathan  C. 
Ebert,  Alvtn  G. 
Hempey.  Ralph  C. 
Slplon,  Donald  L. 
Pearson,  Herbert  D. 
Goble,  Joe  E. 
Scanlln,  Patrick  J. 
Kozlk,  John  R. 
Dalley,  George  L. 
Schoenmann,  Donald 

L. 
Ulmer.  James  M. 
G.irrlss,  Raeford  E 
Hudson,  Cecil  D. 


C\u-..se:    D.iHas  E 
Kennedy.  Patrick  J. 
Blesudny.  Lawrence  L. 
Price.  Hud.S(.n  B 
Barrows.  Joseph  R. 
Gilientine.  James  D 
Connolly,  John  F 
Jimenez.  Pedro 
Green.  Ronald  K 
Th.ixp.  David  C. 
Johns.  Jack  E 
WiUhunson,  Lee  P. 
Meyers,  Wessel  H 
Stelner,  Gerald  R 
Parker,  Henry  E 
Lewis,  John  R  .  Jr 
Palmer.  Getirge  J   Jr 
Rovu'.s.  William  E 
Kehoe.  John  J  .  Jr. 


Heller.  Billy  L. 
Ku-:cdi<f    B.  >bby  O 
SUx.-km.in,  H. 'k?er  K 
M  )rln    Richard  A 
tlLussr^rd,  Kenneth  P 
J  )hn.s<)n.  Paul  W 
C  .irbel',  Myron  R 
Wesson,  Billy  R 
Flewfuing,  Ll..>yd  J 

The  following  named  line  officers  of  the 
Navy  for  transfer  to  and  appointment  In  the 
Civil  Engineer  Corps  of  the  Navy  In  the  per- 
manent grade  of  lieutenant  (Junior  grade) 
and  m  the  temporary  grade  of  lieutenant: 
R  >bert  M    B^Kith  Jerry  L   Horacek 

Michael  A,  Cl.x-ca  J.unes  T  Prather 

PhiUlp  A.  Golns.  U.S.  Navy,  for  transfer 
to  and  appointment  In  the  Civil  Engineer 
Corps  In  the  permanent  grade  of  lieutenant 
(Junior  grade  I . 

Harold  L,  Singleton,  for  transfer  to  and 
appointment  In  the  Supply  Corps  of  the 
Navy,  limited  duty  only.  In  the  temporary 
grade  of  lieutenant  (Junior  grade) 

The  following-named  officer  of  the  US. 
Navy  for  tempor;iry  promotion  to  the  grade 


of    lieutenant   commander   In    the  ChspUia 
Corps,   subject    to    quailUcatlon    therefor  m 
provided  by  law  : 
Smeland,  Arthur  L 


CONFIRMATION 

Executive  nomination  confirmed  by  the 
Senate.  July  21.  1964: 

Feder.\l  Coal   Mine  SAnrry   Bo/uu)  or 
Review 

Edward  Steldle.  of  Pennsylvania,  to  be  » 
member  of  the  Federal  Coal  Mine  Safety 
Board  of  Review  I.t  the  term  expinno 
July  15.  1967,  ^ 
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WITHDRAWAL 


Executive  nomination  withdraw  from 
the  Senate.  July  21,  1964: 

Postmaster 

The  nomination  sent  to  the  Senate  on 
February  3.  1964.  of  Ethel  E  Murphy  to  be 
postmaster  at  Rossvllle,  in  the  sute  of 
Pennsylvania. 


EXTENSIONS    OF    REMARKS 


Yosemite  Centennial 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  J.  McFALL 

OF    C,\LITORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REI'RESENTATIVES 
Monday.  July  27.  1964 

Mr.  McFALL.  Mr.  Speaker.  Yosemite 
National  Park  is  one  of  the  most  famous 
scenic  wonders  of  the  world.  Ju.st  a 
few  days  ago.  the  100th  anniversary  of 
the  creation  of  this  park  was  marked 
by  appropriate  ceremonies. 

My  good  friend  and  coIIeaKue.  Repre- 
sentative Harold  T.  *  Bizz  )  Johnson,  who 
ably  represents  much  of  the  mountainou.s 
area  of  California  includms  Yosemite. 
traced  some  history  of  this  world  famed 
park  in  a  speech  prepared  for  the  oc- 
ca.sion.  I  would  like  to  share  this  with 
my  colleagues  here  m  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives and  at  this  point  I  would 
like  to  insert  his  remarks  into  the  Record. 

, Ju.st  100  years  ago  ne\r.  Tuesday.  President 
Abraham  Lincoln  sikcned  the  Yosemite  grant. 
This  grant— called  '-he  act  of  1864-  trans- 
ffrred  from  the  pu^);lc  domain  to  the  State 
of  California  what  is  described  In  the  lan- 
«C',i.ii?e  of  the  grant  Itself  as  the  "cleft"  or 
lioT^e"  In  the  granite  peak  of  the  Sierra 
N'f.ada  Mountains,  known  as  the  Yo-Semlte 
V'llley,  and  what  Is  known  as  the  "Mariposa 
Big  Tree  Grove."  Tlie  grant  went  on  to  say 
that  It  was  made  on  the  express  condition 
that  "the  premises  shall  be  held  for  public 
n.se.  resort,  and  recreation  •  •  •  Inalienable 
for   ill  time  " 

By  this  act  or  grant.  Congress  established 
a  :.fw  concept  of  public  land  use — to  protect 
and  conserve  a  specihed  part  of  the  public 
domain  for  recreation  and  enjoyment. 
Moreover,  the  actUjn  came  when  the  Nation 
was  torn  by  Civil  War  and  at  a  time  when 
mvjch  of  the  continent  was  still  wilderness 
and  unknown. 


It  adds  stature  to  the  memory  of  Abraham 
Lincoln  and  to  the  greatness  of  the  Ideas  and 
Ideals  upon  which  our  Nation  Is  founded  to 
know  that  In  that  act  of  1864  was  laid  one  of 
the  great  foundation  stones  of  conservation — 
a  recognition  by  our  Government  that  nature 
and  natural  beauty  have  a  vital  place  In  our 
country 

This  Idea  of  preserving  for  all  the  people 
exiimples  of  their  natural  heritage  was  born 
In  the  minds  of  a  few  men  who  loved  this 
Yosemite  country  and  had  the  vision  to  see 
th*t  It  was  worth  saving  for  future  genera- 
tions. 

That  Idea — a  public  park  for  the  people — 
w.is  nourished  here,  grew  and  spreid  throtigh 
these  100  years  until  now  we  have  a  sturdy 
and  flourishing  national  park  system,  the 
finest  In  the  world.  Today  we  continue  to 
m.ike  every  effort  to  expand  this  system. 

In  his  1962  message  tti  the  Congress  John 
P.  Kennedy  said-  "Conservation  •  •  •  can 
be  defined  as  the  wise  use  of  our  national 
environment:  it  Is.  In  the  final  analysis. 
the  highest  form  of  national  thrift — the 
prevention  of  waste  and  despoilment  while 
i>r»•^ervlng,  improving,  and  renewing  the 
qviallty  and  usefulness  of  all  our  resources." 
History  tells  us  that  earlier  civilizations 
have  declined  because  they  did  not  learn  to 
live  In  harmony  with  the  land.  America  to- 
day stiinds  poised  on  a  pinnacle  of  wealth 
and  power,  yet  we  live  In  a  land  of  vanish- 
ing beauty  It  Is  too  late  to  repair  some  of 
the  mlst.ikes  of  the  past,  but  to  do  so  we 
must  grasp  completely  the  relationship  be- 
tween human  stewardship  and  the  fulness  of 
the  American  earth. 

The  American  national  park  Idea  Is  today 
a  conservation  ideal  In  alt  parts  of  the  world. 
More  and  more  Americans  see,  as  John  Muir 
did.  that  In  this  Increasingly  commercial 
civilization  there  must  be  natural  sanctu- 
aries where  commercialism  Is  barred,  and 
where  every  man  may  enjoy  the  spiritual 
exhilaration  of  the  wilderness.  Americans 
have  belatedly  begun  to  prl/.e  the  values 
of  their  wild  lands  and  park  lands  and  each 
year  more  and  more  of  them  see  the  signif- 
icance of  Mulr's  good  counsel:  "Climb  the 
mountains  and  get  their  gtiod  tidings  Na- 
ture's peace  will  glow  Into  you  as  sunshine 


Hows  Into  trees.  The  wind.s  will  blow  their 
own  freshness  Into  you  and  the  storms  their 
energy,  while  c'are.s  will  drip  (jtT  like  autumn 
leaves." 


Commonwealth  Day:  Another  Mileitone 
in  a  People'i  Advance 

EXTENSION  OF  RKMARKS 

HON.  CORNELIUS  E.  GALLAGHER 

or    NEW     JERi>ET 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Mo7idau   Jultj  IT.  1964 

Mr.  OALLACJHPJl.  Mr.  Speaker,  12 
years  ago  a  covenant  was  proclaimed  be- 
tweeia  more  than  2  million  Am-Ticans  in 
Puerto  Rico  and  their  compatriots  on 
the  mainland.  On  July  25.  H).'i2,  the 
Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico  wa.-^  born, 
heralding  the  emergence  of  an  entirely 
novel  concept  m  the  i^overniiik'  of  u  peo- 
ple. Puerto  Rico,  which  had  been  neither 
a  State  nor  an  incorporated  Territory, 
became  neither,  but  a  new  entity  with 
nearly  all  the  advanta^'es  of  the  former 
and  few  of  the  disadvantages  of  the 
latter.  Perhaps  the  Spanish  term. 
Rstado  Libre  A.sociado.  literally  "Asso- 
ciated Free  State."  best  connotes  the 
basic  meaning  of  the  relationship  of  an 
American  possession  that  enjoys  com- 
plete local  autonomy  but  is  denied  a  vot- 
ing voice  either  in  the  National  Cont:ress 
or  in  national  ilections.  On  the  other 
hand,  its  people  pay  no  Federal  income 
taxes,  although  they  are  the  recipients, 
a.s  US.  citizens,  of  the  services  and  pro- 
tection of  most  Federal  agencies. 

At  llrst  glance,  one  might  assume  that 
the  relationship  is  a  one-way  street,  uith 
the  F*uerto  Ricans  receiving  much  and 
giving  little.    This  is  not  the  case.  True, 


these  fellow  citizens  from  the  Caribbean 
bear  no  Federal  financial  obligations;  but 
their  sons  are  subject  to  Washington's 
fall  to  arms.  Their  response  has  ever 
been  both  quick  and  effective.  Sixty 
thousand  of  them— including  54,000  vol- 
m^tP^rs — fought  with  distinction  under 
the  Stars  and  Stripes  in  Korea.  De- 
spite such  sacrifices  in  terms  of 
blood  and  time  and  heartache,  Puerto 
Ricans.  unless  they  take  up  residence 
on  the  mainland,  can  play  no  part  in 
determining  either  policy  or  practice  for 
the  Nation  as  a  whole.  Thus,  while 
masters  of  their  own  insular  destiny,  our 
Puerto  Rican  brothers  are  associated 
with  us  nationally  only  in  matters  of  de- 
fense and  foreign  policy,  and  in  such  na- 
uonal  services  as  the  Federal  postal, 
communications,  and  social  security  sys- 
tems. 

In  matters  of  the  spirit,  however,  the 
asst>ciation  is  comprehensive  and  bind- 
in*:  Tlie  great  majority  of  Puerto 
Ricans.  their  largely  Latin  heritage  not- 
withstanding, are  almost  belligerently 
proud  of  their  American  citizenship. 
They  have  been  advised  time  and  again 
by  President-s  of  the  United  States  that 
iheir  Commonwealth  can  become  an  in- 
dependent nation  any  time  they  so  de- 
sire Most  of  them  have  continually  ex- 
presstxl  full  satisfaction  with  the  present 
relationship.  Another  large  segment  has 
been  demanding  statehood.  Very  few 
have  called  for  independence.  Statistics 
for  the  last  general  election,  in  1960, 
speak  eloquently  of  the  Americanism  of 
ihe  Puerto  Rican  i>eople.  The  vote  for 
Popular  Democratic  candidates,  espovis- 
irm'  continuing  Commonwealth  status, 
was  457.880:  for  statehood  advocates, 
252,364;  and  for  those  demanding  inde- 
pendence, only  24.103. 

Whereas  the  U.S.  Government,  in  ac- 
cordance with  its  traditional  abjuration 
of  imi)erialism.  afforded  the  Puerto 
Ricans  the  opportunity  to  advance  from 
a  staiinant  jxilitical  p>osition  and  to 
emerce  from  a  slough  of  economic  de- 
spondency, it  was  the  responsibility  of 
the  Puerto  Rican  people,  under  the  in- 
spired leadership  of  Governor  Mufioz- 
Mann.  to  make  the  most  of  that  oppor- 
tunity. Their  success  has  been  a  revela- 
tion to  free  peoples  everywhere,  and  a 
bitter  embarrassment  to  those  who  would 
e.^slave  them. 

Puerto  Rico  has  no  star  in  our  flag;  but 
that  emblem  flies  more  proudly  because 
of  Puerto  Rico, 


Appalachian  Expenditure! 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  FRED  SCHWENGEL 

or  lowA 
IN  THF  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  July  27,  1964 

Mr    SCHWENGEL.     Mr.  Speaker,  on 

July  5,  1964,  our  most  distinguished  col- 
league from  Texas.  George  H.  Mahon, 
chairman  of  the  House  Appropriations 
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CcMninittee,  was  interviewed  on  the 
Mutual  Network  program  "What's  the 
Issue?"  presented  by  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce  of  the  United  States.  Our 
distinguished  colleague  made  some  per- 
tinent remarks  to  the  legislation  cur- 
rently before  the  Congress  in  regard 
to  Appalachian  regional  development. 
Congressman  Mahon  was  interviewed  by 
Timothy  Hayes  of  the  chamber's  Wash- 
ington staff.  The  segment  of  the  inter- 
view concerning  Appalachian  expendi- 
tures follows,  and  I  commend  it  to  the 
attention  of  all  Members  of  this  body: 

Mr.  Hates.  Congressman  Mahon,  we  hear 
a  great  deal  these  days  about  proposals  for 
the  Federal  Government  to  expend  large 
BumB  for  several  years  to  eliminate  poverty. 
You've  mentioned  the  President's  poverty 
program.  Another  program  is  to  develop 
the  region  Itnown  as  Appalachla.  Would 
you  give  us  your  views  as  to  whether  or  not 
you  think  the  Government  Is  on  the  right 
track  in  devising  and  implementing  pro- 
grams of  this  kind  ? 

Representative  Mahon.  Well,  as  the  Gov- 
ernment becomes  more  complex  I  think  It 
is  Inevitable  that  we  will  have  more  govern- 
ment. Now  we  had  the  mass  transit  bill 
some  time  ago  In  the  House.  We  do  need 
to  do  something  about  mass  transit  because 
the  cities,  many  of  them,  are  withering  up 
In  the  downtown  areas.  This  Is  an  important 
problem.  But  I  don't  believe  the  Federal 
Government  should  get  heavily  Involved  In 
this  program.  We  Just  can't  do  all  of  these 
tilings  without  creating  a  fiscal  situation 
which  will  lead  to  further  Inflation  and 
damage  the  overall  stability  of  the  country. 

Now,  Appalachla,  this  is  a  challenging 
problem.  We  all  would  like  to  see  something 
done  about  It.  But  I  think  we've  got  to  be 
pretty  skeptical  about  these  programs  and 
these  problems.  We  ought  to  eliminate  pov- 
erty to  the  extent  that  may  be  possible.  We 
ought  to  make  taxpayers  out  of  those  who 
are  more  or  less  a  liability  to  the  Govern- 
ment on  welfare,  and  so  forth.  This  Is  very 
much  to  be  desired.  But  I  don't  know  any 
quick  and  easy  way  to  do  this  now.  There's 
room  to  pass  some  sort  of  antlpoverty  pro- 
gram but  I  think  the  program  which  has 
been  suggested  is  too  ambitious. 

Mr.  Hates.  You  make  a  point  that  Is  well 
worth  reemphaslzlng — that  reasonable  people 
don't  turn  their  backs  on  the  problem.  It's 
simply  finding  the  best  and  most  equitable 
solution  to  the  problem,  rather  than  Just 
plunging  ahead  into  It. 

Representative  Mahon.  You  can't  always 
aiLswer  a  problem — or  solve  a  problem— by 
the  mere  expenditure  of  more  money.  You 
may  even  complicate  It. 


Who  It  an  Extremist? 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CHARLES  B.  HOEVEN 

or  IOWA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  July  27. 1964 

Mr.  HOEVEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  left- 
wing  press  and  some  misguided  liberal 
Republicans  find  fault  in  Senator  Gold- 
watkr's  statements  that  "extremism  in 
the  defense  of  liberty  is  no  vice"  and 
"moderation  in  the  pursuit  of  justice  is 
no  virtue." 


What  do  these  self-styled  critics  have 
to  say  about  President  Johnson's  state- 
ment on  the  Harlem  race  riots  when  he 
said: 

In  the  preservation  of  law  and  order  there 
can  be  no  compromises — Just  as  there  can  be 
no  compromise  in  securing  equal  and  exact 
Justice  for  all  Americans. 

If  there  is  to  be  no  compromise  in  the 
preservation  of  law  and  order,  does  this 
encompass  extraordinary  extreme  meas- 
ures in  quelling  disturbances  and  the  kill- 
ing of  rioters  if  necessary?  This  most 
certainly  is  an  extreme  statement  on  the 
part  of  President  Johnson.  If  Senator 
GoLDWATER  Is  an  extremist,  then  Presi- 
dent Johnson  is  an  extremist,  also.  Ap- 
parently, it  all  depends  on  whose  ox  is 
being  gored. 


John  F.  Kennedy  Center  for  the 
Performing  Arts 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  LEVERETT  SALTONSTALL 

or   MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday,  July  27, 1964 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Mr.  President 
last  month  WRC-TV  presented  a  pro- 
gram entitled  "The  House  on  the  Poto- 
mac." The  distinguished  actress.  Miss 
Helen  Hayes,  donated  her  services  as 
hostess.  The  program — for  which  the 
time  was  donated  by  WRC-TV — was  de- 
signed primarily  to  bring  viewers  up  to 
date  on  the  progress  of  the  John  F.  Ken- 
nedy Center  for  the  Performing  Arts. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
audio  script  for  the  program  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  script 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The  House  on  the  Potomac — The  John  F. 
Kennedy  Center  for  the  Performing  Arts 
(Written  by  Thomas  E.   Slmonton,  directed 
by  Richard  Quinnette,  produced  by  Rob- 
ert G.  McHendrix) 

(A  production  of  the  WRC-TV  Public  Af- 
fairs Department,  National  Broadcasting 
Co.,  Washington,  D.C.) 

Opening:  Videotape  recording  of  President 
Kennedy's  speech,  National  Guard  Armory, 
November  29,  1962. 

Sound  on  VTR:  President  Kennedt.  Ge- 
nius can  speak  at  any  time,  and  the  entire 
world  will  hear  It  and  listen.  Behind  the 
storm  of  dally  conflict  and  crisis,  the  drama- 
tic confrontations,  the  tumult  of  political 
struggle  •  •  •  the  poet,  the  artist,  the  mu- 
sician, continues  the  quiet  work  of  centuries, 
building  bridges  of  experience  between  peo- 
ples, reminding  man  of  the  universality  of 
his  feelings  and  desires  and  despairs,  and 
reminding  him  that  the  forces  that  unite  are 
deeper  than  those  that  divide. 

Thus,  art  and  the  encouragement  of  art 
is  political  In  the  most  profound  sense,  not 
as  a  weapon  in  the  striiggle,  but  as  an  In- 
strument of  understanding  of  the  futility  of 
struggle  between  those  who  share  man's 
faith. 

Announcer.  Ladles  and  gentlemen,  Miss 
Helen  Hayes. 
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MlB8  Hatks.  Good  evening  The  words  y  u 
have  Ju*t  beard  were  spoken  by  the  la'.h 
President  of  the  United  States  m  N>-. em- 
ber 29.  19«2,  at  the  Natlunal  Guard  A.-n^ry 
in  the  Dlatrlct  of  Columbia  The  v  .isi.ui 
waa  a  cloeed-clrruit  television  broadcast,  the 
purpose  of  which  was  to  raise  funds  fur  the 
National  Cultural  Center  Since  then,  the 
name  of  the  Center  has  been  changed 
but  not  Ita  purpose  That  purpose  w  ts  and 
Is  to  enrich  the  whole  cultural  life  of  our 
society  through  :\  center  for  the  perf'irmlng 
arts  in  our  Natinns  Capital. 

What  are  the  performing  arta?  Some  sage 
once  suggested  the  term  lively  arts  as 
being  descriptive  The  theater,  music,  the 
dance— all  are  lively,  or  at  leaat  they 
should  be  What  gives  these  media  the 
life  they  should  have  are  the  works  of  the 
writer,  the  composer,  the  artist.  Certain 
art  forms  were  created  right  here  In 
America.  Musual  l  >medy.  Jazz,  many  forms 
of  contemporary  seriows  music  and  dance 
all  were  created  ;n  r.^e  freedom  that  is  our 
s<x-lety.  And  'he  p"ff  Certainly  there 
were  poets  long  before  the  New  World  waa 
ever  known  to  e.xlst  But  the  American 
poet  has  brought  his  own  extract  to  flavor 
the  world  of  letters  That  cold,  snowy  day 
In  January  1961.  an  American  pf)et  was  in- 
vited to  the  rostrum  on  the  steps  of  the 
Capitol  to  imniurtalize  the  inauguration  of  a 
President  Rememb*'r  these  words  written 
and  delivered  by  H.lwrt  Frost^ 

I  Film  sequence  "f  Robert  Prcist  reading 
poem   at   Inaugur.itiun.   January    1961  ) 

Miss  Hatcs.  You  might  say  I  have  a  par- 
ticular Interest  in  a  center  for  the  perform- 
ing, or  lively,  arts  In  our  Nation's  Capital. 
I  was  born  and  raised  here  In  W.ishlngton. 
DC.  And.  as  an  actress.  I  participated  in 
the  performing  .ut.-.  My  interest  may  be 
particular,  but  I  cannot  presume  to  cail  It 
personal.  For  such  a  cultural  center  Is 
something  personal  to  all  of  ua 

Washington.  DC,  is  the  Nation's  Capital 
to  all  of  us.  It  Is  the  focal  point  of  our 
society — the  center  of  our  culture 

The  center  of  culture  is  honored  in  other 
capitals  of  the  world,  In  France,  for  example, 
L'Opera  In  Paris  And  in  Tunisia,  near  the 
site  of  ancient  Carthage  And  In  Vienna. 
city  of  Strauss  the  elder  and  Strauss  the 
younger.  And  In  Moscow,  where  political 
revolution  could  not  deny  the  national 
legacy  of  Tchallcovsky  Rachmaninoff,  and 
Rimski-Korsakov 

But  the  United  States  Ls  the  only  major 
country  and  W.i.shi::i<t.  in.  DC.  the  only 
major  capital  which  f.iiis  t  >  provide  a  na- 
tional  forum   for    the    perf.  arming    arts 

It  Is  unfortunate,  at  a  time  when  we  are 
endeavoring  to  convince  the  world  that  our 
way  of  life  provides  the  best  environment  for 
cultural  development,  that  we  should  give 
the  impression  that  we  are  IndlfTerent  to  the 
arts.     We  are  not  IndlfTerent 

The  National  Gallery  of  Art  right  here 
In  Washington,  where  It  should  t>e— dis- 
plays some  of  the  rnnsr  renowned  paint- 
ings of  the  world  — .ir.d  ill  of  them  belong 
to  the  people  of  the  United  States  It  says 
so.  In  marble,  right  at  the  entrance.  ,  But 
we  have  been  remiss  In  not  providing  for 
something  more  In  the  Capital  of  our  Nation. 
We  have  been  reml.ss  In  not  giving  recogni- 
tion to  our  great  achievements  in  music, 
ballet,  drama,  and  poeTy  We  h.ive  been 
remiss  In  not  giving  Impetus  to  the  artistic 
activities  of  local  communities,  such  as  the 
many  flne  local  orchestras  opera  companies, 
and  theater  groups  acro.ss  the  land  We  have 
been  remiss  In  not  honoring  'he  :irt  of  other 
countries  In  a  nation. il  se":ng 

And  what  Is  more  n,i':on.i!.  than  the  Fed- 
eral  City  that  belongs   to   all    the  people  of 

the  United  States^ 
\ 
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In  our  Federal  City.  Washington,  this  is 
where  your  Cultural  Center  will  be  lin-atetl 
It   win  overlook  the  hutorlc   Potomac  River 

The  building  will  be  designed  by  architect 
Edward  Durell  Stone,  and  consist  of  three 
halls  under  the  same  roof:  The  symphony 
hall,  with  an  approximate  seating  capacity 
of  2.750.  an  LlOO-seal  theater  for  the 
staging  of  plays  The  hnll  for  opera,  ballet, 
and  musical  theater  will  comfortably  seat 
i.200  people  A  roof  garden  will  be  available 
for  band  concerts,  art  exhibits,  festivals, 
children's  theater,  theater-ln-the-round.  and 
resUurants      White      marble      facing      will 

sheath    the    building,    and    It    will    be    sur-  ^  ^ 

rounded  by  a  series  of  delicate  steel  columns      discoveries,    often    without    a7d   of  su'mri 
encased   in   bronze   with   a  gold   finish  Laboratory        equipment.        UurIhs         '^'^ 


through    the    effort*    of    Americans   from 
stations     of     life— In     peace,     and    wh?  "" 
h.t*    been    neces:  :try    for   th.,se   American^  ,'* 
defend  their  freedoms.  In  war  ^  ^ 

The  story  of  America  will  be  shown  in 
lives  of  our  great   men   and   w.^rj.pn   i,,.. 
they  were,   not   juiit   the  moments  of'^.,** 
and  victory,  but  the  unending  '.,ii  t.h-.f  r^  . 
their    vision     and     vlctorv     George     C^« 
ington  saying   that    he   h.ul   n.-t  ,  n'v  Z 
old    but    blind    m    the   service   ut   h'ls  co    " 
tr>-;       John       Hanc.xrk.       plagued      bv     l\ 
health    during    the    Revoluth.n— he   diM 
an     early     age;      George     WashlngVin    cJ 
ver.    single    handedly    making    his   scientmc 


Adjacent  to  the  new  Theodore  Roosevelt 
Bridge  and  the  Arlington  Memorial  Bridge 
further  down  the  parkway,  the  Center  will 
be  convenient  to  all  paru  of  the  Washington 
metropolitan  area.  The  building  will  be 
within  sight  of  the  Lincoln  Memorial,  and 
within  walking  distance  to  the  reflecting  pjool 
which  connects  the  Memorial  with  the  W:ish- 
Ington   Monument. 

Ray  Scherer  of  NBC  News.  Is  with  Attor- 
ney General  Robert  Kennedy  They  will 
now  trace  a  little  bit  of  modern  history,  bi- 
partisan In  Its  span  of  a  Republican  and 
then    a    Democratic   administration. 

Hay  S<  merer  I  wonder  If  you  can  tell  us. 
Mr  Attorney  General,  something  of  the 
historic. il  backgrotind  of  the  Center,  how  It 
came    Into    being 

Attorney  General  Robert  Kx-nnedy  In 
195«.  during  the  administration  of  Presi- 
dent Dwight  Elsenhower,  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States  passed  an  act  which  au- 
thorized the  creation  of  a  national  center 
for  the  performing  arts  In  the  District  of 
Columbia.  The  act  creating  what  was  then 
known  as  the  National  Cultural  Center  pro- 
vided the  land  upon  which  the  Center  would 
be  built,  but  stipulated  that  funds  for  the 
building  must  come  from  voluntary  con- 
tributions   of    the    .American    people. 

In  January  1964.  President  Lyndon  John- 
son signed  Into  law  the  act  dedicating  the 
National  Cultural  Center  as  the  official  me- 
morial to  John  F  Kennedy  In  the  Nation's 
Capital 

The  ileglslatlon  received  full  bipartisan 
support  In  both  the  Senate  and  the  House 
of  Representatives.  This,  the  last  bill  con- 
cerning the  Center,  authorized  the  appro- 
priation of  Federal  funds  up  to  $15 >^  million 
to  match  those  raised  by  voluntary  contribu- 
tions of  the  American  people. 

While  the  authorl2»tlon  of  the  appropri.i- 
tlon  allows  work  on  the  Center  to  proceed 
sooner  than  previously  anticipated,  a  sub- 
stantial sum  has  yet  to  be  raised  through 
public  contribution. 

Miss  Hayes  h;i8  already  described  the  Cen- 
ter to  you.  I  should  like  to  say  that  I  per- 
sonally feel  that  both  the  design  and  the  lo- 
cation are  magnificent  I  concur  with  Mr 
Stone's  description  of  the  site  as  "one  of  the 
most  exciting  and  glorious  settings  for  a  pub- 
lic building  in  the  world"  And  1  know  that 
In  arriving  at  these  plans,  the  tru.-.tees  have 
kept  the  concept  of  the  Center  well  in  mind 
and  the  exciting  proigrnms  it  will  one  day 
carry  out  Now,  let  me  tell  you  of  still  an- 
other program  to  be  undertaken  In  the  Cen- 
ter, in  addition  to  providing  a  home  for  the 
performJng  arta. 

The  story  of  our  people,  our  society,  our 
way  of  life;  In  short,  the  story  of  our 
Nation,  will  be  on  display  in  a  most 
vivid  manner  A  place  is  to  be  set  aside 
at  the  Center  for  the  showing  of  films 
documenting  the  prr^ress  of  that  great  ex- 
periment In  freedom  which  began  on  a  hot 
July  day  in  Philadelphia  188  years  ago. 
These  documentaries  will  show  how  our 
freedom      was      galne<l      and      maln'alned. 


Arthur  driving  himself  ;,,  pj^ss  the  exa^i 
for  West  Point  alter  ml.ssing  veurs  of  su^ 
while  on  duty  ut  lonely  Army  a,Ju' 
President  Kennedy  pu.shlng  v!g,,r„uslv  '  r 
the  progr.ims  in  which  he  believed  aith'ouBh 
suffering  with  severe  pain  for  almost  ha'f 
his   waklrjg   hour:-.  '' 

These  siicrlOces  are  the  price  of  the  fre* 
dom  and   the  greiitness  of   Ameru,-;i      These 
lives   must   be   the   patterns  for  i,ur  lives  if 
America  is  to  achieve  her  destiny 

I  think  that  these  documentju-les  can 
make  a  visit  to  Washington  Into  a  pilgrim- 
age They  will  make  us  not  only  have 
knowledge  of  ..ur  national  legiirv.  but  to 
love  It  ai:d  to  use  It  My  brother,  Presldfnt 
Kennedy,  w.if;  constantly  aware  of  the  legacy 
that  allowed  that  noble  experiment'  con- 
ceived In  Phil:idelphia  in  1776  to  tunilnu'e 
And  the  effort  of  all  who  continue  to  make 
our  country  great  Is  only  appreciated  when 
it  Is  placed  In  the  perspective  of  wh.it  has 
gone  before 

Fi.AY  SnifRER  That  will  be  the  Juhn  P 
Kennedy  Center  for  the  Performing  Arts,  if 
you.  the  American  public  wish  it  to  be  For 
It  will  be  your  Center— yours  through 
your  contributions  to  build  It— yours 
through  your  visits  and  support  once  It  Is 
build 

It  win  bear  the  name  of  a  man  all  of  us. 
despite  personal  partisanship,  had  grown  to 
admire  during  the  3  short  years  he  lived 
at  16<)0  Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW  The  Cen- 
ter will  be  the  only  memorial  to  John  F 
Kennedv  In  the  Federal  City  he  loved. 

The  Congres.s  of  the  United  States  wanted 
It  that  w.iv — diKtilty  dem.ii.d.s  that  ;t 
be  that  w.iy — and  we  are  sure  he  would 
have  wanted  It  that  way  What  sort  of  man 
was  John  Fitzgerald  Kennedy'  We  would 
not  presume  to  answer  that.  His  brother, 
the  Attorney  General.  h;LS  given  us  some 
Insight  But  a  man's  worth  can  only  be  de- 
termined by  what  he  ln.':pired  In  those 
around  him  Merely  by  his  presence,  this  Is 
what  he  In.spired  40  cmh)  re-^idcnts  of 
West  Berlin  to  do  on  June  2fl    19fi3- 

I  Film  sequence  showing  President  Ken- 
nedys arrival  In  Berlin  In  June  1963.  and 
his  "I  am  a  Berliner  "  speech  ) 

Attorney  General  Robert  Ke.nnedt  It  was 
not  a  partisan  demon.stratlon  that  welcome 
in  Berlin  — for  the  people  of  West  Berlin 
cared  not  If  he  was  Republican  or  Demx-rat 
To  them  he  was  the  President  of  the  United 
States 

John  F  Kennedv  afipreclated  the  arts  — 
and  It  was  his  wish  that  they  be  pre- 
served and  encouraged  In  the  free  society 
that  encouraged  men  such  as  he  to  become 
President. 

Miss  Hayes  Since  the  death  of  John  P. 
Kennedy,  .streets,  buildings  airports,  and 
stadiums  have  been  named  for  him— 
a  concerted  effort  by  the  people  whom 
he  served  ^l  say  Well  remember  you. 
By  this  building,  dev.  ted  to  those  lively 
arts,  we — the  (x>ople  of  the  United  States- 
hope  to  say  This  was  a  man.  In  the  eyes 
of  all  of  us  who  lived      Good  night 
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SENATE 

1,  isi.AY.  Ji  i.Y  28, 1964 

Thi  Senate  met  at  11  o'clock  a.m..  and 
wa5  called  to  order  by  the  Acting  Presi- 
dent pro  U-mpore  <Mr.  Metcalf). 

The  Chaplain,  Rev.  Fi'ederick  Brown 
Harri.s.  DD.  offered  the  following 
prayer: 

O  God,  our  .shelter  from  life's  stormy 


ence  asked  by  the  Senate  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Houses  there- 
on, and  that  Mr.  O'Brien  of  New  York, 
Mr.  Rivers  of  Alaska.  Mr.  Roybal,  Mr. 
Kyl,  and  Mr.  Abele  were  appointed  man- 
agers on  the  part  of  the  House  at  the 
conference. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
House  had  passed  the  following  bills, 
in  which  it  requested  the  concurrence  of 
the  Senate : 

H.R.  8451.  An  act  to  amend  the  District  of 


Kia>;fs    and  our  eternal  home:  We  come     Columbia  Sales  Tax  Act,  as  amended,  relat 
Dlaa'*''  .    ;_,    „.,„    f^rvUi/i   VinlH      In..   *.-.   r-tn-totn    cnlpc    tn   comiTion    carriers    o 


wUh  confidence,  not  in  our  feeble  hold 
of  Thee  but  in  Thy  mighty  grasp  of  us 
O.S  we  tru.st  the  love  that  will  not  let  us 
To  rndergird.  we  pray  Thee.  Thy  serv- 
anUs  m  the  ministry  of  public  affairs 
who  in  thi.s  U^mple  of  a  people's  hope, 
tive  their  consent  to  enactments  which 
mirror  the  Nation's  inflexible  creed  that 
bv  divme  decree  mankind  everywhere  is 
crowned  with  infinite  woi  th  and  dignity, 
the  n^tu  to  abundant  life,  and  unfet- 
t<>red  frivdoin. 

Make  our  dedication  to  the  national 
welfare,  we  pray  Thee,  a  channel  for 
the  healing:  streams  of  Thy  grace  as, 
havmL'  been  ble.^sed  with  Thy  love  with- 
out measure,  we  may  obey  Thy  behest— 
in  an  earth  which  now  is  one  neighbor- 
hood. reL'ardless  of  border  or  breed  or 
birlh— to  love  our  neighbor  as  ourself. 

We  make  our  prayer  in  the  spirit  of 
Christ.     .Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 

On  request  of  Mr.  Mansfield,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  reading  of  the 
Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  Monday, 
July  27,  1964,  was  dispensed  with. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  PRESmENT 

A  mes.sage  in  writing  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  submitting  a 
nomination  was  communicated  to  the 
Senate  by  Mr.  Miller,  one  of  his  secre- 
taries. 


EXECUTTVE  MESSAGE  REFERRED 

As  in  executive  session. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore laid  before  the  Senate  a  message 
from  the  President  of  the  United  States 
submitting;  the  nomination  of  Harry  C. 
McPher.son,  Jr.,  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia. t«  be  an  Assistant  Secretary  of  State, 
which  was  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr.  Hackney,  one  of  its 
reading;  clerks,  announced  that  the 
House  insist<>d  upon  its  amendment  to  the 
bill  '  S.  2881 »  to  amend  the  Alaska  Omni- 
bus Act  to  provide  assistance  to  the 
State  of  Alaska  for  the  reconstruction 
of  areas  damaged  by  the  earthquake  of 
March  1964.  and  subsequent  seismic 
waves,  and  for  other  purF>oses.  disagreed 
to  by  the  Senate;  agreed  to  the  confer- 


ing  to  certain  sales  to  common  carriers  or 
sleeping-car  companies; 

H.R.  9975.  An  act  to  exempt  from  taxation 
certain  property  of  the  National  Trust  for 
Historic  Preservation  in  the  United  States 
In  the  District  of  Columbia; 

H.R.  9995.  An  act  to  amend  the  Policemen 
and  Firemen's  Retirement  and  Disability 
Act  to  allow  credit  to  certain  members  of 
the  U.S.  Secret  Service  Division  for  periods 
of  prior  police  service:  and 

H.R.  11222.  An  act  to  amend  the  Horizon- 
tal Property  Act  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
to  permit  a  condominium  unit  to  be  located 
on  more  than  one  floor  of  a  building,  and 
for  other  purposes. 


HOUSE    BILLS    REFERRED 

The  following  bills  were  severally  read 
twice  by  their  titles  and  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  the  District  of  Columbia: 

H.R.  8451.  An  act  to  amend  the  District 
of  Columbia  Sales  Tax  Act.  as  amended,  re- 
lating to  certain  sales  to  common  carriers 
or  sleeping-car  companies; 

H.R.  9975.  An  act  to  exempt  from  taxa- 
tion certain  property  of  the  National  Trust 
for  Historic  Preservation  In  the  United 
States  In  the  District  of  Columbia; 

KH.  9995.  An  act  to  amend  the  Policemen 
and  Firemen's  Retirement  and  Disability 
Act  to  allow  credit  to  certain  members  of 
the  U.S.  Secret  Service  Division  for  periods 
of  prior  police  service;  and 

HJi.  11222.  An  act  to  amend  the  Horizon- 
tal Property  Act  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
to  permit  a  condominium  unit  to  be  located 
on  more  than  one  floor  of  a  building,  and 
for  other  purposes. 


LIMITATION  OF  DEBATE  DURING 
MORNING  HOUR 

On  request  by  Mr.  Mansfield,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  statements  during 
the  morning  hour  were  ordered  limited 
to  3  minutes. 


COMMITTEE  MEETINGS  DURING 
SENATE  SESSION 

On  request  by  Mr.  Mansfield,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  Subcommittee 
on  Constitutional  Rights  of  the  Judiciary 
Committee  was  authorized  to  meet  dur- 
ing the  session  of  the  Senate  today. 

On  request  by  Mr.  Mansfield,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  was  author- 
ized to  meet  during  the  session  of  the 
Senate  today. 

On  request  by  Mr.  Jordan  of  North 
Carolina,  and  by  unanimous  consent,  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare 
was  authorized  to  meet  during  the  ses- 
sion of  the  Senate  today. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS,  ETC. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore laid  before  the  Senate  the  following 
letters,  which  were  referred  as  indicated : 

Pricing  of  Peed  Made  Available  for  Use  in 
Emergency  Areas 
A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture, 
transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation 
to  facilitate  pricing  of  feed  made  available 
for  use  in  emergency  areas,  to  establish 
penalties  for  misuse  of  feed  made  available 
for  relieving  distress  or  for  preservation  and 
maintenance  of  foundation  herds  and  for 
other  purposes  (with  an  accompanying 
paper) ;  to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture  and 
Forestry. 

Index  to  Report  of  Special  Study  of  thk 
Securities  Markets 

A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  Securities  and 
Exchange  Commission,  Washington,  D.C., 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  an  index  to 
the  report  of  the  special  study  of  the  secu- 
rities markets;  to  the  Committee  on  Banking 
and  Currency. 

(Note. — Index  was  transmitted  to  the 
House  of  Representatives.) 

Report  of  Federal  Deposit  Insurance 
Corporation 
A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  Federal  De- 
posit Insurance  Corporation,  'Washington, 
D.C..  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  report 
of  that  Corporation,  for  the  calendar  year 
1963  (With  an  accompanying  report);  to  the 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 

Report    on    Unnecessary    Procurement    of 
Special     Tooling     for     Production     or 
Engines  for  M-151  Utility  Trucks 
A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  a  report  on  unnecessary  procurement  of 
special  tooling  for  production  of  engines  for 
M-151    utility    trucks.    Department    of    the 
Army,  dated  July  1964  (with  an  accompany- 
ing report ) ;   to  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations. 

Report  on  Unnecessary  Repair  of  Aero- 
nautical Spare  Parts  and  Components  by 
San  Antonio  Air  Materiel  Area 

A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  a  report  on  unnecessary  repair  of  aero- 
nautical spare  parts  and  components  by  the 
San  Antonio  Air  Materiel  Area,  Department 
of  the  Air  Force,  dated  July  1964  (with  an 
accompanying  report);  to  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations. 

Report  on  Grants  Under  Public  Law  85-934 
A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Director,  Central 
Intelligence  Agency,  Washington,  D.C..  re- 
porting, pursuant  to  law,  that  during  fiscal 
year  1964  that  Agency  made  no  grants  under 
authority  of  Public  Law  85-934;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Government  Operations. 

Report  on  Tort  Claims  Paid  by  Canal  Zone 
Government 
A  letter  from  the  Governor,  Canal  Zone 
Government,  Balboa  Heights,  C.Z.,  trans- 
mitting, pursuant  to  law,  a  report  on  tort 
claims  paid  by  that  Oovernment,  for  the 
fiscal  year  1964  (with  an  accompanying  re- 
port) ;   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


PETITION 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore laid  before  the  Senate  a  resolution 
adopted  by  the  National  Sojourners,  Inc., 
at  their  national  convention  in  San 
Francisco,  Calif.,  relating  to  the  protec- 
tion of  personnel  of  the  military  forces 
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from  downgrading  and  humiliation; 
which  was  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 


REPORTS    OF    COMMITTEES 

The  foUowlng  reports  of  committees 
were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  MAONUSON.  fr  .m  the  Committee 
on  Commerce,  without  amendment 

H  R.  9689.  An  act  declaring  .i  portion  of 
Bayou  Black  and  Bayuu  Terrebonne,  La  . 
nonnavlgable  waterwavs  .if  the  United  States 
(Rept.  No.  1346);  and 

H  R.  11633.  An  act  to  permit  the  vessel 
U  S  S.  Alabama  to  pass  thruui?h  the  Panama 
Canal  without  payment  jf  tolls  Rept  No 
1243). 

By  Mr.  SCOTT,  from  the  Committee  on 
Commerce,   without   ameiidment 

H.  Con.  RcB.  45.  Concurrent  resolution  ex- 
presalng  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that 
the  Administrator  of  the  Saint  Lawrence 
Seaway  Corporation  should  cxjperate  with 
other  governmental  authorities  In  the  United 
States  and  with  Canadi.in  authorities  to 
reduce  oil  pwllutlon    .Rept    No    1244i. 

By  Mr.  SPARKMAN.  from  the  Committee 
on  Banking  and  Currency,  without  ametid- 
ment: 

3  2470.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Veterans' 
Administration  to  extend  aid  rin  account  of 
defects  In  properties  pur^ha-sed  with  financ- 
ing aaslatance  under  chapter  17.  title  38. 
United  States  Code   (Rept    No    1246). 


REPORT   ON   DISPOSITION    OF 
EXECUTIVE  PAPKRS 

Mr.  JOHNSTON,  from  the  Joint  Select 
Committee  on  the  Dispo.sitlon  of  Papors 
in  the  Executive  Departments,  to  wh:ch 
was  referred  for  examination  and  re-com- 
mendation  a  list  of  rt-cord.s  tra:u>mittt-d 
to  the  Senate  by  the  ArchivLst  of  the 
United  States,  dated  July  20.  1964  that 
appeared  to  have  no  pfrrnaiu'nt  value  or 
historical  interest,  .submutt-d  a  report 
thereon,  pursuant  to  law 


EXECUTIVE  REPORTS  OF 
COMMITTI'lES 

As  in  executive  ^es-ion. 

The  following  favorable  reports  of 
nominations  were  submitted 

By  Mr.  MAONUSON,  from  the  Committee 
ou  Commerce: 

Paul  P.  Poye,  Raymond  J  Perry,  and 
EJphralm  P.  Rlvard.  officers  of  the  permanent 
commissioned  teaching  staff  of  the  Coast 
Guard  Academy,  for  promotion  to  the  grade 
of  captain. 

By  Mr.  FUIBRIOHT.  from  the  C  mmlttee 
n  Foreign  Relations: 

Tyler  Thompaon.  of  Maine,  a  Foreign  Serv- 
ice officer  of  the  class  of  career  minister,  to 
be  Ambassador  Extraordinary  aiid  Pleni- 
potentiary to  Finland; 

Lucius  D.  Battle,  of  Florida,  a  Foreign 
.Service  officer  of  claas  1.  to  be  Ambassador 
Extraordinary  and  Plenipotentiary  to  the 
United  Arab  Republic; 

Miss  Margaret  Joy  Ttbbetts,  of  Maine,  a 
Foreign  Service  officer  of  class  I,  to  be  Am- 
b.tsaador  Extraordinary  and  Plenipotentiary 
to  Norway; 

Winthrop  O.  Brown,  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, a  Foreign  Service  officer  .>f  the  claaa 
of  career  minister,  to  be  .\mbassad  >r  Extraor- 
dinary and  Plenipotentiary  to  the  Republic 
of  Korea;  and 

Oe^ni  B.  Lyon,  of  New  Rampahire,  a  For- 
eign Service  officer  of  the  cla^s  of  career 
minister,  to  be  Ambassiulor  Extraordinary 
and  Plenipotentiary  to  Ceylon 


By  M.-    BIBLE,  from  the  Comnxlttee  on  the 

District  of  Columola 

John  B  Duncan,  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, to  be  a  C<jmmlssloner  of  the  District 
of  Columbia 


July  28 


BILI<S    INTHODICED 

BULs   were   intrtxluced,    read   the   first 
time,    and,    by   unanimous    consent,    the 
second  time,  and  referred  as  follows: 
Bv  .\Ir    CUOPER 

S  :^03e    A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Allsa  Mac- 
Intyre.    to   the  Committee  on   the  Judiciary 
By  .Mr    MUSKIE 

S  3037  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal  Prop- 
erty and  Administrative  Services  Act  of  1949 
to  provide  for  the  acquisition,  use,  and  dl.s- 
P'>«ltlon  of  land  within  urban  areas  by  Fed- 
eral agencies  to  the  greatest  practicable  ex- 
tent In  conformity  with  land  utilization 
programs  of  affected  local  government  and 
planning  agencies,  and  for  other  purposes,  to 
the  Committee  on  tioverument  Operations 

I  See  the  remark.s  of  Mr  MrsKic  when  he 
Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading  • 

By    Mr     HOLLAND     i  for    himself    and 
Mr    Sm.^thersi 

S  3038.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal  Power 
An.  as  amended.  In  respect  of  the  Jurisdic- 
tion of  the  Federal  Power  Commission,  to 
t.^e  Committee  on  Commerce 

I  See  the  remarlc.s  of  Mr  Holla.vd  when  he 
Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear 
under  a  scp  iri'e  r.f.idlng  i 


FEDERAL  URBAN  L-AND-USE  ACT 

Mr  MUSKIE  Mr  President.  I  intro- 
duce, for  appr.)priate  rrft'ifncf,  a  bill  "to 
promote  more  harmonious  Intt-rKovern- 
mrntal  relations'  by  prescribing  a  uni- 
form policy  and  procedure  whereby  tht- 
Gi-iu-ral  Services  Adminl.stration  shall 
acquire,  u.se.  and  dispose  of  land  in  urban 
areas  In  a  manner  that  shall  be  con- 
sistent with  the  highest  and  best  use  of 
such  land  and— to  the  i-xtent  pos.slble  - 
in  accordance  with  the  development  ub- 
jtctives  of  afffCted  local  jurisdictions 

Within  the  next  40  years  the  number 
of  people  living  in  urban  areas  will  dou- 
ble, a-s  will  the  amount  of  land  devoted 
to  urban  use.s  Much  of  the  land  now 
being  urbanized,  as  well  as  land  which 
will  unquestionably  be  subject  to  urbiui- 
1/ation  in  the  future,  is  owned  by  tin- 
PVderal  Government  and  under  the  con- 
trol of  a  variety  of  F'ederal  agencies 

While  the  Federal  Goverixment  i.s  a 
major  urban  landholdf^r  and  developer. 
thf  Gfiifral  Services  Adminl.stration  has 
not  developed  a  consistent  comtirchm- 
sive  urban  land  policy  which  promotes 
the  highest  and  best  use  of  the  land  it 
holds.  Nor  has  the  Frdcral  Governmmt 
established  and  maintained  a  regular 
policy  of  working  and  cooperating  with 
Lxral  governments  In  a.s.suring  that  Its 
u:.<'  of  the  la::d  Is  compatiblf  with  their 
planning  and  development  objectives 

This  lack  of  a  Federal  urban  land-use 
policy  contrasts  with  the  objectives  (;f 
many  Federal  agencies  to  positively  en- 
C')urage  comprehensive  planning  at  the 
local  level 

As  a  condition  to  Federal  aid,  such 
planning  must  exist  In  the  case  of  the 
urban  renewal.  Federal  highway,  open- 
space,  sewerage  treatment  construction, 
and  the  air  pollution  programs.  All  re- 
quire  good   planning  as   a  condition   to 


as,si.stance      And  several  provide  an  im 
ditional   allotment   as   an   incentive  f 
project  conformance   with  metroDoUUn 
or  regional  objectives  ^'"POUtan 

The  Federal  agencies  mvolved  in  th*^ 
programs  also  put  considerable  stress^ 
coof>eration  and  co.5rdination  with  lorli 
government  and  emphasize  local  rW 
tro!s  and  project  imtiation  and  direciinn 
by  local  governmental  leadership. 

The  most  recent  Oiuse  of  a  Federal  lo 
cal  urban  land-use  conflict  was  in  San 
Diego,  where  the  GS.^  planned  the  sale 
of  public  land  without  determining 
whether  the  dLspasition  proposal  was  In 
accordance  with  the  citys  planning  ob 
jectives  for  the  area.  As  it  turned  out 
a  large  portion  of  one  .sf^tlon  of  the  land 
offered  for  sale  in  the  Camp  Elliot  area 
by  c;SA  could  not  be  .served  by  the  city  of 
San  Diego  with  the  sewer  and  water  fa- 
cilities Eas«'rnents  for  access  did  not 
connect  in  any  purpos«'ful  way  with  ex- 
isting street  patterns  in  the  area  Un- 
der present  circumstances  no  purchaser 
of  the  land  could  legally  get  a  building 
permit  now  to  undertake  coivstruction 
The  bnx-hure  distributed  by  GSA  to 
promote  the  sale  of  the  CampElliot  par- 
cels described  the  land  as  having  a  po- 
tential for  housing  and  commercial  use 

Specincally,  it  Ls  the  purpose  and  In^ 
tent  of  the  pro{x)sed  legislation  to  pro- 
vide a  more  uniform  policy  and  proce- 
dure whereby  the  GSA.  when  entering 
into  urban  land  transactions  for  or  on 
behalf  of  Federal  agencies,  shall  ac- 
quire, lease  or  disix)se  of  Federal  urban 
land  in  a  manner  that  is  consistent  with 
the  highest  and  best  u.se  of  sucJi  land 
and  in  accordance  with  the  planning  and 
development  objectives  of  the  affected 
local  governments 

To  accomplish  this,  the  proposed  legis- 
lation would  require  GSA,  as  a  condi- 
tion to  the  sale  or  lease  of  Federal  land, 
or  the  purchase  or  lease  for  Federal  u.se, 
to  carry  out  certain  actions  with  the  ap- 
propriate local  governments. 

One  sxich  requirement  would  be  that 
GSA  mii.sf  notify  the  local  f,'overnlng 
body  at  least  90  days  in  advance  of  its 
intent  to  sell,  lease,  or  purchase  land  in 
the  local  government's  jurisdiction  Fur- 
ther, GSA  would  bi'  prohibited  from  tak- 
ing any  action  m  re'rard  to  the  land  in 
question  during  that  90-day  period  or 
until  It  had  received  written  comment  on 
the  propo.sed  action  by  the  local  eovern- 
ment  involved. 

GSA  would  not  be  bound  to  meet  any 
or  all  objections  raised  by  the  l(xal  gov- 
ernment when  action  is  finally  taken,  but 
G.'-^A  would  be  bound  to  tile  its  report 
with  the  U>cal  government  and  take  the 
lixral  government's  reaction  Intfl  account 
before  linally  acting  Further.  GS.A 
Would  be  requirtnl  to  file  with  the  Gov- 
crtunent  Openitions  and  Public  Works 
Committees  of  bo*h  the  House  of 
Representatives  and  the  Senate  a  full 
explanation  if  it  ignored  any  objections 
raised  by  local  governments. 

The  bill  specifies  the  type  of  informa- 
tion which  GSA  would  be  rtM^iuired  to 
provide  affected  local  governments  when 
entering  into  urban  land  tratLsiictions  or 
proposing  a  chant'e  in  the  use  of  urban 
land      It  further  specifies  the  mforma- 
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now  has  over  sales  at  wholesale  at  a  State 
line.  It  preserves  for  the  Federal  Power 
Commission  the  power  to  determine  that  a 
particular  entity,  whether  consumer-owned 
or  Investor-owned,   is  a  "public   utility"   by 


tion  to  be  announced  to  prospective  pur- 

rhasers  of  Federal  urban  land. 
I  believe  this  kind  of  legislation  can 

have  far-reaching   significance   in  im-     

proving    Federal -local  relationships.     It  reason   of   its   ownership  'and    operation    of 

s  the  kind  of  bill  which  all  Members  can  electric  facilities  in  more  than  one  State  or 

nnscientiously  support,   since   its  basic  by  reason  of  a  sale  at  wholesale  at  a  State 

hiP^five  is  to  provide  a  uniform  policy  Une.  and   it  also  grants  the  Federal   Power 

fhiVh    would    strengthen    congressional  Commission   jurisdiction   over   local    trans- 

»nicn     woux^*                                       ^_j„>i,,  actions  at  wholesale  when  one  of  the  oartles 

oversight  and  promote  more  orderly 
urban  development. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore The  bill  will  be  received  and  ap- 
propriately referred. 

The  bill  'S.  3037)  to  amend  the  Fed- 
eral Proi>erty  and  Administrative  Serv- 
ices Act  of  1949  to  provide  for  the  acquisi- 
tion, u.se.  and  disposition  of  land  within 
urban  areas  by  Federal  agencies  to  the 
greatest  practicable  extent  in  conformity 
with  land  utilization  programs  of  af- 
fected local  government  and  planning 
agencies,  and  for  other  purposes,  intro- 
duced by  Mr  Muskie.  was  received,  read 
tvkice  by  its  title,  and  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations. 


actions  at  wholesale  when  one  of  the  parties 
Is  a  local  electric  system  In  more  than  one 
State  and  where  one  of  the  States  Involved 
requests  the  Commission  to  decide  a  matter 
as  to  which  the  States  are  unable  to  agree. 


AMENDMENT  OF  FEDERAL  POWER 
ACT  RELATING  TO  JURISDICTION 
OF  FEDERAL  POWER  COMMIS- 
SION 

Mr  HOLLAND.    Mr.  President.  I  send 

to  the  desk  on  behalf  of  myself  and  col- 
league. Uie  junior  Senator  from  Florida 
[Mr.  SmathersI.  a  bill  amending  the 
Federal  Pow  er  Act  as  amended  in  respect 
to  jurisdiction  of  the  Federal  Power 
Commission  and  ask  that  it  be  appro- 
priatelv  referred. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  bill  will  be  received  and  ap- 
propriately referred. 

The  bill  iS.  3038)  to  amend  the  Fed- 
eral Power  Act.  as  amended,  in  respect 
of  the  juri.sdiction  of  the  Federal  Power 
Commission,  introduced  by  Mr.  Holland 
•  for  him.self  and  Mr.  Smathers)  ,  was  re- 
ceived, read  twice  by  its  title,  and  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Commerce. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  I  also 
send  to  the  desk  a  brief  statement  ex- 
plaining the  bill  and  the  purposes  of  the 
bill  and  ask  that  it  be  printed  in  the 
Record  as  a  part  of  my  statement. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RrcoRn,  as  follows: 

GENER.AL    ST.^TEMENT 

The  purpose  of  this  le^l.-slatlon  is  to  clarify 
the  Federal  Power  Act  by  further  defining 
the  Uniitii  of  the  Federal  Power  Commis- 
sions jurisdiction  with  respect  to  opera- 
tions of  companies  engaged  In  the  sale  and 
Uxwl  di.strlbutlou  within  a  State  of  out-of- 
State  electricity  which  has  been  received  by 
sufh  a  company  at  or  within  the  State  hor- 
de r.* 

In  makliij?  thl.s  clarification  the  legisla- 
tion reaffirms  and  Is  thoroughly  consistent 
with  the  original  Intent  of  the  Congress  in 
enacting  the  Federal  Power  Act:  namely, 
that  the  act  wiis  to  supplement  and  not  sup- 
plant State  regtilntlon. 

The  bill  exempts  from  Federal  Power 
Comnusslon  juri.sdiction  local  transactions 
between  electric  companies,  and  the  exemp- 
tion for  such  local  transactions  is  available 
whether  the  parties  thereto  are  Investor- 
owned  or  consumer-owned  companies,  or 
both.  The  bill  preserves  for  the  Federal 
Power   Commission    such    Jurisdiction   as   It 


PROPOSED  AMENDMENT  OF  CON- 
STITUTION RELATING  TO  AP- 
PORTIONMENT OF  STATE  LEGIS- 
LATURES—PRINTING OF  JOINT 
RESOLUTION— ADDITIONAL  CO- 
SPONSOR 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  on 
July  23,  1964, 1  introduced  a  joint  resolu- 
tion (S.J.  Res.  185  •  proposing  an  amend- 
ment to  the  Constitution  relating  to  ap- 
portionment of  State  legislatures,  and 
asked  that  it  lie  on  the  desk  for  6  days 
for  additional  cosponsors.  I  now  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  joint  reso- 
lution  be  printed. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  the  joint  reso- 
lution will  be  printed. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  my  name  be 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  185.  which  has  just  been  or- 
dered to  be  printed. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered. 


COMMISSION  ON  ETHICS  IN  THE 
FEDERAL  GOVERNMENT— JOINT 
RESOLUTION  PLACED  ON  THE 
CALENDAR 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Chair  lays  before  the  Senate 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  187,  which  will 
be  stated. 

The  joint  resolution  (S.J.  Res.  187) 
to  establish  a  Commission  on  Ethics  In 
the  Federal  Government,  and  for  other 
purposes,  was  read  the  second  time. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  joint  resolution  will  be  placed 
on  the  calendar. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  DEFENSE  APPRO- 
PRIATION BILL,  1965— AMEND- 
MENTS 

Mr.  PROXMIRE  submitted  two 
amendments  iNos.  1149  and  1150),  in- 
tended to  be  proposed  by  him,  to  the 
bill  (H.R.  10939)  making  appropria- 
tions for  the  Department  of  Defense  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1965,  and 
for  other  purposes,  which  were  ordered 
to  lie  on  the  table  and  to  be  printed. 


AMENDMENT  OF  FOREIGN  ASSIST- 
ANCE ACT  OP  1961— AMENDMENT 
(AMENDMENT  NO.  1151) 

Mr.  SPARKMAN  submitted  an  amend- 
ment, Intended  to  be  proposed  by  him,  to 
the  bill  (H.R.  11380)  to  amend  further 


the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961,  as 
amended,  and  for  other  purposes,  which 
was  ordered  to  lie  on  the  table  and  to  be 
printed. 


Mr. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 
MANSFIELD.     Mr.    President.    I 


suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore.   The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  may  be  rescinded. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore.  Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


SERIOUS  SHORTAGE  OF  TRAINED 
SCIENTISTS 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senate  has  engaged  in  a  great  deal  of 
debate  about  the  cost  of  the  space  and 
defense  programs.  These  programs  Eire 
very  costly  and  a  heavy  burden  upon 
the  American  taxpayer,  but  I  believe 
that  there  has  been  too  little  emphasis 
and  too  little  understanding  of  the  im- 
pact, especially  of  the  space  program,  on 
the  very  serious  shortage  of  trained 
scientists. 

Prom  time  to  time  reference  has  been 
made  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  to  this 
subject.  In  1962,  I  submitted  two 
amendments,  calling  for  a  study  of  our 
scientific  manpower  so  that  we  could 
establish  clear  priorities  and  know  ex- 
actly where  we  stood  with  regard  to  this 
precious  and  limited  national  resource. 

A  few  days  ago,  the  Washington 
Evening  Star  published  an  editorial  in 
which  it  commented  on  the  fact  that 
the  American  Institute  of  Physics  re- 
ported a  gap  existing  between  the  num- 
ber of  physicists  and  the  jobs  available 
to  them.  By  1970,  the  report  declares, 
universities  will  have  turned  out  approxi- 
mately 20,000  fewer  physicists  than  the 
number  needed. 

Mr.  President,  if  we  are  going  ahead 
with  Goverrunent  programs  which  are 
costly  in  dollars  but  even  more  costly  in 
the  limited  supply  of  manpower,  it  seems 
to  me  that  in  the  interests  of  national 
defense,  in  the  interests  of  education, 
and  in  the  interests  of  an  orderly  pro- 
gram we  should  know  what  we  are  doing 
and  where  we  are  going. 

I  hope  that  in  the  future  both  the  ad- 
ministration and  Congress  will  be  more 
alert  to  the  very  great  pressures  for  this 
highly  trained  manpower. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent to  have  the  editorial  published  in 
the  Washington  Evening  Star  for  July 
23,  1964,  entitled  "Wanted:  More  Physi- 
cists," printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Wanted:   More  Physicists 

At  the  height  of  the  sputnik-Inspired 
hearings  on  military  prei>aredness  in  1957,  a 
good  many  Americans  learned  for  the  first 
time  of  our  alarming  shortage  of  trained 
engineers. 

Now  comes  word  from  the  American  Insti- 
tute of  Physics  that  a  gap  also  exists  between 
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the  number  of  physicists  and  the  Jobs  avail- 
able to  them.  By  1970  their  rep<irt  decUres. 
our  universities  will  have  turned  out  ab<'ut 
20,000  fewer  than  the  niunber  needed  This 
does  not  Include  the  major  shortage  of  hi<h 
school  physics  teachers,  so  vital  to  encoiir.tt?- 
Ing  young  men  and  women  to  enter  this 
field. 

The  problem  Ls  not  confined  to  the  United 
States.  Britain  haa  been  worried  f  ir  stjme 
time  about  her  "brain  drain."  oi!  higher 
American  salaries  lure  away  her  tup  scien- 
tists. The  Soviet  Union  Itself  betrays  an 
anxiety  to  encourage  youth  In  this  direction 
by  the  special  privileges  and  pay  to  scientists 

Looking  at  it  subjei-tlvely.  the  Amerlt-an 
high  school  student  assuming  that  he  g'les 
on  to  take  a  college  degree  fares  a  happy 
prospect  today.  At  what  other  time  In  his- 
tory could  he  be  assured  that  If  he  chose 
this  discipline,  with  Its  many  avenues  >f  ex- 
citing discovery  still  open,  he  could  exon-t  a 
surplus  of  Jobs  with  salaries  ranging  up  to 
$18,000  in  industry''  The  institute's  report 
should  be  carefully  read  by  every  youngster 
Interested  in  science  Just  lni-ldent:illy  It 
furniahee  one  more  argument  In  favor  f)r  the 
Washington  area  graduate  sohiH>l  recently 
discussed  by  the  President's  Committee  on 
Public  Higher  Education 


STRIP    CO.\L    MINING 

Mr.  LAUSCHE  Mr  PrK-sident.  several 
months  ago,  I  introduo'd  a  bill  in  the 
Senate  which,  if  enacted,  would  author- 
ize the  making  of  a  study  of  strip  mining 
operations  throughout  the  United  States. 

The  bill  directed  that  the  study  ascer- 
tain what  adverse  impact,  if  any.  strip 
mining  had  upon  wildlife,  fish  life,  agri- 
culture, water  supplies,  and  the  general 
economy  of  the  communities  iri  which 
the  stripping  was  practiced. 

There  were  no  heanriijs  on  the  bill 
because  the  civil  rights  bill  was  being 
considered  by  the  Senate,  and  con.se- 
quently  committees  were  limited  in  the 
time  available  to  them  to  conduct  hear- 
ings. 

In  the  Appalachia  bill,  the  administra- 
tion embodied  my  strip  mining  bill  prac- 
tically in  toto.  Some  slight  modifica- 
tions were  made,  but  m  one  of  the  chap- 
ters dealing  with  the  restoration  of 
mined  lands,  my  bill  is  included 

I  have  no  objection  to  the  adminis- 
tration using  my  proposal  as  part  of 
Appalachia.  But  there  is  a  phase  of  it 
which  I  cannot  understand  In  the 
chapter  dealing  with  the  restoration  of 
mine  lands,  there  are  the  following  three 
provisions.  First,  the  sealing  of  the  deep 
mines  that  are  allowing  noxious  liquids 
to  flow  into  our  streams,  second,  the 
quenching  of  fires  that  are  m  .some  deep 
mines  in  various  States  of  the  country, 
and  third,  the  restoration  of  strip-mined 
lands. 

The  administration  has  requested  an 
authorization  of  $21,500,000  for  the.se 
three  operations.  Under  the  study  rec- 
ommended in  the  Appalachia  bill,  a  timr 
limitation  of  July  1.  1966.  is  set  for  the 
filing  of  the  complete  study  and  report 

The  fact  that  the  study  is  being  ordered 
and  that  it  is  to  be  filed  on  July  1,  1966. 
definitely  conveys  the  thought  that  the 
administration  is  of  the  belief  that  before 
any  moneys  are  expended  on  the  restora- 
tion of  private  lands,  the  study  ought  to 
be  completed.  Yet  the  bill  authorizes 
the  spending  of  taxpayers'  money  to  re- 


store   private    lands    which    iiave    been 
butchered  bv  the  smp-mining  process. 

The  ACTING  PFtKSIDENT  pro  tem- 
pon^  The  time  of  th.e  Senator  ha.s  ex- 
pirrd 

Mr  LAUSCHE  Mr  President,  I  lusk 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  be  per- 
mitred  to  continue  for  2  additional  min- 
utes 

The  ACTING  PRFISIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore.    Without  objection,  it  is  .so  ordered. 

Mr  LAUSCHE  Mr  President,  it  is 
th(jroughly  apparent  that  an  mexplam- 
able  inconsistency  exists  in  the  provisions 
of  the  bill.  In  the  first  place,  a  .study  is 
directed,  and  a  report  is  to  be  made  by 
July  1.  1966  In  tiie  .s(>cond  instance,  dis- 
regarding the  study,  or  not  waiting  for 
the  report,  it  is  directed  that  moneys 
may  be  spent  for  restoration  puiT>o.ses  I 
feel  rather  certain  that  the  people  of 
Ohio  will  ask  the  question:  'On  what 
theory  shall  we  spend  taxpayers'  money 
to  restore  the  coverage  and  the  utility  of 
the  strip-mined  lands  when  tho,se  lands 
are  owned  by  private  individual.'^''" 

The  bill  provides  that  before  moneys 
shall  be  expended  to  restore  the  usability 
of  private  lands,  reservations  or  ease- 
ments must  be  obtained  concerning  the 
right  of  the  public  to  u.se  those  lands.  I 
am  definitely  of  the  opinion  that  a  mis- 
take is  being  made  We  should  either 
abandon  the  study,  or  wait  until  the 
study  IS  complete,  before  we  begin  .spend- 
ing taxpayers'  money  to  restore  the  bar- 
ren lands  to  life  with  vegetation  and 
growth,  gra.sses,  trees,  and  shrubs,  the 
lands  having  been  butchered  by  the  strip 
miners 

I  make  this  statement  today  for  the 
purpose  of  calling  the  attention  of  the 
Ohio  taxp.iyers  to  this  very  .serious  i.ssue 

Mr  John  L  Sweeney,  a  member  of  the 
White  Hou.se  staff,  who  helped  draft  the 
-Appalachia  phase  of  the  bill,  dealing 
with  the  study,  made  the  statement  to  a 
newspaperman  that  no  moneys  may  be 
expended  in  any  State  unle.ss  it  is  found 
that  there  are  adequate  laws  within  the 
State  to  make  rehabilitation  and  res- 
toration of  the  land  compuLstiry 

Tliere  is  no  such  provision  in  the  bill. 
This  matter  will  be  challenged  by  me  if 
the  bill  comes  to  the  floor  in  its  present 
form 

Mr  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con.sent 
to  have  printed  at  this  point  in  the  Rec- 
ord a  copy  of  a  letter  which  I  addres.sed 
this  morning  to  the  Honorable  Cari.  W 
RirH  a  Repre-sentative  from  the  State 
of  Ohio,  and  to  the  Honorable  Wii.inM 
H\RSH\.  a  Representative  from  Ports- 
nuiuth.  Ohio.  The  letter  is  on  the  .same 
subject. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

as  follows: 

Jei-T  27.  1964 

Hon    fARL  W   Rich 

Puhl'.r  VVo'-fc*  Committee. 

H'yui"  <>>  Representatives. 

Wa<n.:ngton.  D  C 

De.\r   Congressman      The   following   is   in 

reference  to  our  telephone  conversation  this 

afternoon  concerning  my  bill.  S.  1013,  a  c<ipy 
of  which  is  encli^eed.  to  provide  fi>r  a  study 
r  strip  and  surface  mining  operations  In  the 

United   States:    and   the   Inclusion   of  a  .sub- 

.-.tantlal    p<:>rllon    of    my    bill    in    H  R     11946. 

known  l\s  the  Appalachia  development  bill. 


At  the  outset 
all  Fede 


July  28 

■  outset,  I  would  like  to  mention  that 
ral  agencies  Involved.  IncludlnR^, 
Bureau  of  the  Budget,  Department  of  Am 
culture.    Department    of    the    Interior  ^^ 
others  have  voiced  tt[>proval  of  niy  bill    ^^ 

I  now  refer  you  to  the  section  of  H  R  nj^g 
dealing  with  mining  area  restoration  which 
incorporates  a  great   i>)rtlon  of  my  bm 

la  my  opinion,  the  Inclu-slon  of  a  study  of 
strip  mining  o{«erations  and  land  reclam». 
lion  has  no  place  in  the  Appalachia  bill  ta 
the  following  rea8.in  -the  Appalachia  bill 
prup.jses  to  spend  under  the  mining  are* 
rest<;.ratlon  section  up  to  $21,500,000  befor« 
any  study  Is  made 

I  have  no  pride  In  authorship  but  It  u 
obvious  that  the  study  will  be  practically  a 
-shain  in  face  of  the  fact  that  under  the 
Appalachia  bill  the  administration  Is  already 
proceeding  with  the  spending  of  mllUuni  of 
dollars    t.(    re.st-ore    strip    mined    Unds 

I  now  call  your  attention,  to  the  report  by 
the  President's  Appalachian  Regional  Com- 
mission of  1964.  headed  by  the  Honorable 
Franklin  D  Rixxsevelt,  Jr  On  page  24  of  th'u 
report,  under  "Recommendations  on  Miner- 
als. "  the  following.  In  part.  Is  stated 

"The  Federal  Government,  through  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior,  should— 

•  •  •  •  , 

"4  Develop  through  Its  Bureau  of  Mines 
more  economical  and  practical  means  of  re- 
ducing the  formation  and  dl.scharge  of  acids 
and  alkalis  from  strip,  auger,  and  under- 
grijund  mines 

"5.  Undertake,  in  cooper:itlon  with  the 
-States,  private  industry,  and  other  Federal 
agencies,  a  study  of  strip-  and  auger-mlnlng 
operatlon.s  with  a  view  to  ulentl.'\ing  appro- 
priate and  practical  measures  to  minimize 
.idverse  effects  of  mining  operations. 

"The  Federal  c;o\ernment.  through  the 
Department  of  Interior  and  other  appropri- 
ate agencies,  should 

"6  Engage  In  research  and  demonstration 
activity  m  problems  of  surface  subsidence 
resulting   from   mining  operations 

■Request  for  fiscal  year  1965  i items  1-6): 
$3  million." 

It  Is  very  obvious  to  me  that  the  idea  of 
the  Federal  Government  at  this  time  pour- 
ing millions  of  dollars  into  reclamation  of 
land  Is  a  hasty  and  unsound  .suggestion  No 
one  can  deny  that  the  resp mslbility  for 
reclamation  of  strip-mined  lands  Is  strictly 
a  responsibility  of  the  mine  operators 

To  help  you  In  the  sHidy  of  the  restciratlon 
provisions  of  the  bill,  the  following  facta 
are  called  to  your  attention. 

The  mining  area  restoration  section  of  the 
bill  begins  on  p;ige  19  and  ends  on  page  23 
The  study  of  strip-mining  problems  pro- 
visions Is  started  with  on  page  '21,  beginning 
with  line  6  and  ends  on  line  22  of  page  23, 
Three  types  of  services  are  to  be  rendered 
under  the  restoration  program: 

1  The  sealing  and  filling  of  voids  In  aban- 
doned co.il  nilnes 

2  The  extinguishing  of  fires 

3  The  restoring  of  strip-mined  lands  to 
a  usable  condition 

A  fourth  .service  under  this  sfci^^n  <>f  the 

bin  is  the  studying  of  strip-mine  pniblemi 

and  remedies      Yju  will  n^ite  that  the  121  - 

500.000  Is  authorized  for  these  four  project* 

Sincerely  yours. 

Frank  J    Latschi 


A  TREACHEROUS  TRUCE— A  CLEAR 
INSIGHT  INTO  WORLD  COMMU- 
NISM 

Mr  SIMPSON  Mr  President,  our 
beloved  Senate  Chaplain.  Dr.  FYederlck 
Brown  Harris,  is  a  man  of  a  myriad  Ul- 
ents.  who.se  In.satiable  appetite  for  learn- 
ing has  led  him  on  a  quest  for  truth  into 


the  most  unusual  and  obtuse  catacombs 
^  human  experience. 

In  hLs  inspiring  column,  "Spires  of  the 
cnirit  ■  Dr  Harris  has  explored  one  of 
fiS  most  insidious  anomalies  of  our 
[^e— that  which  asserts  the  ■'mellow- 
ir^  "  of  communism  even  as  the  Com- 
munist conquest  continues  unabated  on 
Zpn-  continent  and  in  every  clime. 

Dr  Harris  has  titled  last  Sunday's 
column  m  the  Washington  Star  "A 
Treacherous  Truce.  '  and  he  lays  to  rest 
allegations  as  to  the  "easing  of  tensions" 
with  this  statement,  which  I  wholeheart- 
edly applaud : 

The  truth  Is  that  whatever  changes  are 
evolving  in  the  USSR  are  going  on  In  a 
rontrolietl  police  state  and  are  allowed  be- 
cause thev  strengthen  the  regime  and  fur- 
Uier  the'  unalterable  objective  of  world 
domination 

Dr   Harris  continues: 

The  bitter  division  in  world  policy  among 
<he  members  of  the  Communist  bloc  has  to 
do  ni)t  with  the  desire  of  one  school  of 
thought  TO  be  kinder  to  the  West  than  the 
other  but  btvause  there  Is  a  radical  differ- 
ence as  to  the  methods  by  which  the  fiame 
^,  freedom  is  to  be  extinguished  everywhere. 
Their  ide.i  of  coexistence  Is  Just  an  ominous 
'u':;  in  the  w.ir  they  are  confident  of  winning. 

Our  Chaplain's  eloquent  appeal  for 
cofiinzance  in  this  age  of  treachery  is 
best  summed  up  with  liis  assertion  that: 

The  one  burning  Issue  of  these  days  of 
destiny  is  not  peace,  as  many  assume.  It  Is 
frewlom 

Mr  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  this  observation  of  the  Chap- 
lain of  the  U.S.  Senate,  which  I  consider 
one  of  the  outstanding  contributions  to 
enliphtment  in  this  crucial  juncture  of 
hi-story.  be  published  in  the  Congres- 
sioN.AL  Record  with  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

A   Treacherous   Truce 

(By  Dr.  Frederick  Brown  Harris, 
Chaplain,  U.S.  Senate) 

In  all  directions  the  word  now  being  broad- 
cast is  that  there  Is  to  be  a  letup  in  ten- 
sions .so  far  ;us  the  threat  of  communism  Is 
concerned  The  cold  war  Is  to  be  made  at 
least  lukewarm.  Let  us  stop  irritating  the 
Kremlin  den  of  thieves  by  constantly  talking 
hbout  captive  nations.  This  altered  attitude 
seems  to  be  based  on  alleged  changes  which 
are  going  on  in  the  Soviet  Union  and  on  the 
qu.irrel  which  has  erupted  between  Red 
China  and  Red  Russia  Both  these  assump- 
tions are  loaded  with  dangerous  boobytraps 
for  the  free  world.  The  truth  Is  that  what- 
ever changes  are  evolving  in  the  U.S.S.R.  are 
going  on  In  a  controlled  police  state  and  are 
illowed  because  they  strengthen  the  regime 
ind  further  the  unalterable  objective  of 
world  d'iml nation. 

The  bitter  division  In  world  policy  among 
the  members  of  the  Communist  bloc  has  to 
do.  not  with  the  desire  of  one  school  of 
thought  t^i  be  kinder  to  the  West  than  the 
ther.  but  because  there  is  a  radical  differ- 
ence as  to  the  methtxis  by  which  the  flame 
0?  freedom  Is  to  be  extinguished  everywhere. 
Their  idea  of  coexistence  Is  Just  an  ominous 
i'Jll  In  the  war  they  are  confident  of  winning. 

It  IS  because  of  that  war-to-the-death 
policy  of  the  most  blasphemous  system  hu- 
manity has  ever  known  that  across  the  sky 
-f  this  free  land  Is  written  the  fiery  warning 
UiAt  the  one  burning  Issue  of  these  days  of 
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destiny  is  not  peace  as  many  assume.  It  Is 
freedom.  A  passion  for  a  spurious  peace, 
when  there  is  no  Just  and  righteous  peace, 
finally  degenerates  Into  the  coward's  whine, 
"Better  Red  than  dead." 

The  menace  of  the  godless  conspiracy  of 
communism  is  so  real  and  so  near  that  it  Is 
a  tragedy  when  pulpits  become  sounding 
boards  for  a  so-called  peace  which  is  divorced 
from  righteousness.  It  is  tragically  true  that 
in  America  today  there  are  religious  leaders 
advocating  the  kind  of  peace  which  is  the 
objective  of  Soviet  propaganda.  They  foster 
a  false  calm  which  they  call  peace.  Ignoring 
the  dire  fact  that,  as  Secretary  of  State  Rusk 
puts  It,  "With  the  Soviet  Union  peace  be- 
comes a  word  to  describe  whatever  condition 
win  promote  their  world  revolution." 

What  Is  being  said  in  some  religious  quar- 
ters of  this  free  land,  and  from  some  pulpits, 
utterly  Ignores  the  testimony  of  Dr.  Arthur 
Voobus,  who,  in  his  native  Estonia,  saw  the 
liquidation  of  everything  for  which  the 
Christian  Church  stands.  The  methods  em- 
ployed brought  no  protest  from  the  church 
in  the  land  of  the  bandits.  From  his  pres- 
ent theological  chair  in  Chicago  this  man  of 
God  cries  out  to  those  who  seek  accommoda- 
tion with  these  betrayers  of  the  Great  Head 
of  the  Church,  "The  Soviet  rule  extirpates 
every  human  value,  obliterates  the  voice  of 
conscience,  violates  the  sense  of  morality,  up- 
roots human  virtues,  and  erases  freedom  of 
thought."  How  can  anyone  in  our  free  land 
who  prizes  liberty,  and  unrestrained  oppor- 
tunity to  practice  and  proclaim  one's  faith, 
agree  to  soft-pedal  heinous  methods  which 
betray  and  deny  the  things  we  hold  most 
dear? 

Unfortunately  the  chief  social  concern  of 
many  top  denominational  officials,  largely 
out  of  Intimate  touch  with  the  masses  of 
church  members,  is  to  exhort  that  in  most 
public  questions  the  church  take  the  first 
turn  to  the  left.  There  is  a  plentiful  supply 
of  llteratiu'e  aimed  at  brainwashing  the  local 
churches,  as  its  members  are  propagandized 
to  pursue  the  paths  they  are  directed  to  take. 
When  any  public  question  is  aired,  repre- 
sentatives of  many  churches,  joined  In  com- 
mon council,  are  always  there  to  announce 
that  they  speak  for  so  many  millions  of 
church  members.  They  do  nothing  of  the 
kind.  The  megaphones  they  put  to  their 
lips  often  broadcast  only  their  individual 
opinions  without  reference  to  the  thinking 
of  the  millions  who  make  up  the  church 
membership  of  the  Nation.  In  the  present 
titanic  global  battle  for  the  bodies  and  souls 
of  men,  the  voices  of  such  church-labeled 
organizations  are  strangely  muted.  Espous- 
ing coexistence  they  warn  the  Government 
to  go  slow  in  any  action  which  tends  to 
arotise  the  ire  of  dictator  regimes.  In  such 
mistaken  attitudes  we  cannot  forget  that 
the  churches  of  England  were  told  by  their 
leaders  to  applaud  when  a  Prime  Minister 
took  an  umbrella  to  Munich — and  no  right- 
eous sword — and  a  glorious  little  democracy 
In  the  midst  of  Europe  was  thrown  to  the 
wolves.  That  nation  is  in  chains  now  be- 
cause of  a  perfidy  committed  for  "peace  in 
our  time." 

A  world  organization  of  churches  has  even 
embraced  as  Christian  colleagues  puppets  of 
the  subservient  Russian  church  who,  as 
echoes  of  their  master's  voice,  acquiesced  in 
vile  and  violent  and  untrue  accusations 
against  the  United  States  when  in  Korea  it 
flung  Its  righteous  might  against  the  atheis- 
tic Communist  Juggernaut. 

Whatever  menace  to  the  freedom  of  the 
world  the  Chinese  dragon  may  present  in  the 
future,  it  is  the  Russian  bear  which  is  now 
the  present  global  threat.  For  that  ruthless 
beast,  as  with  us,  it  is  all  or  nothing.  In 
this  crisis  may  the  God  of  all  truth  give  us 
a  new  breed  of  Rudyard  Klplings  to  see 
clearly  in  this  grim  day  what  he  discerneci 


almost  three-quarters  of  a  century  ago  con- 
cerning that  same  marauding  bear.  It  waa 
then  that  this  prophet-poet  warned : 

"When  he  stands  up  like  a  tired  man,  totter- 
ing near  and  near. 

When  he  stands  up  as  pleading,  In  waver- 
ing, manbrute  guise. 

When  he  veils  the  hate  and  cunning  of  hlB 
little,  swinish  eyes. 

When  he  shows  as  seeking  quarter,  with 
paws  like  hands  In  prayer. 

That  Is  the  time  of  peril,  the  time  of  the 
truce  of  the  bear." 


BASIC  ISSUES  m  COMING 
PRESIDENTIAL  CAMPAIGN 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  In 
today's  Washington  Post  Walter  Lipp- 
mann  sets  forth  the  basic  issues  in  the 
coming  presidential  campaign  with  clar- 
ity and  eloquence.  President  Johnson 
and  Senator  Goldwater  differ,  he  sug- 
gests, on  the  role  of  military  force  in  the 
present  context  of  international  rela- 
tions and  on  the  question  of  whether  or 
not  there  is  major  unfinished  domestic 
business  which  should  command  the  at- 
tention and  resources  of  the  Nation.  Mr. 
President,  because  it  is  important  that 
attention  in  the  coming  campaign  is 
focused  on  the  fundamental  issues 
pointed  up  by  Mr.  Lippmann.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  his  article  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[From  the  Washington  Post,  July  28,  1964] 

GoLDW.'\TER  Versus  Johnson 

(By  Walter  Lippmann) 

Comparing  the  Goldwater  platform  and 
speeches  with  the  Johnson  performance,  one 
can  begin  to  see,  I  think,  that  the  two  men 
differ  on  two  overriding  questions.  The  first 
is  whether  we  must  move  toward  or  can 
move  away  from  a  thermonuclear  show- 
down ■with  the  Soviet  Union.  The  second  1b 
whether  we  should  take  up  the  unfinished 
business  of  Internal  reform  and  develop- 
ment, which  has  been  Interrupted  by  the 
wars  of  this  generation. 

The  Johnson  administration  has  been  pro- 
ceeding on  the  fundamental  assumption 
that  we  can  move  away  from  thermonu- 
clear war,  and  that  this  enables  us  to  deal 
with  the  unfinished  Internal  business  which 
we  cannot  afford  to  neglect  any  longer. 

The  Johnson  administration  has  taken  oflf 
from  the  point  which  the  Kennedy  adminis- 
tration achieved — from  the  fact  that  the  nu- 
clear showdown  has  already  taken  place.  As 
a  test  of  will,  the  showdown  took  place  In 
the  Cuban  missile  confrontratlon;  as  a  test 
of  nuclear  capability,  the  showdown  took 
place  In  the  parallel  Soviet  and  American 
nuclear  tests  which  preceded  the  test  ban 
treaty.  In  those  tests  both  sides  failed  to 
win  the  radical  breakthrough  which  would 
have  changed  the  existing  balance  of  nuclear 
p>ower. 

American  nuclear  superiority  was  not  chal- 
lenged by  the  tests.  Nor  was  the  fact 
changed  that  American  superiority  Is  very 
far  short  of  American  supremacy,  that  is  to 
say,  of  American  capacity  to  dictate  a  settle- 
ment to  the  Soviet  Union. 

The  net  result  Is  a  balance  of  nuclear 
power  in  which  both  sides  are  mutually  de- 
terred. Neither  side  can  Impose  its  will  upon 
the  other,  neither  can  dominate  Its  own 
allies,  and  neither  can  Impose  a  military 
solution  even  on  weak  countries,  such  as  Al- 
bania or  Cuba  or  Vietnam, 
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As  a  recTilt.  there  Is  a  pause,  a  lull,  an  un- 
ratified truce,  which  cannot  be  altered  drits- 
tlcally  m  our  favor  by  brinkmanship,  that  la 
by  threatening  nuclear  war  So  thur'jugh 
has  been  the  showdown  and  so  deeply  have 
the  minds  of  men  been  Impressed  by  it  th.it 
brinkmanship  Is  out  of  date.  It  has  been 
deflated  Into  mere  bluffing. 

This  p)ause.  thl.s  lull  this  unratified  truce 
Is  a  condition  which  the  American  people 
have  not  known  during  the  30  vears  or  more 
since  Japan  Inv  ided  Manchuria  and  HlUer 
rose  In  Germany  A  whule  generation  of 
Americans  have  ijrown  up  In  ,i  time  whfn  the 
main  preoccupation  was  war-  the  Seciind 
World  War.  the  Korean  war  the  cold  war  To 
the  questions  of  how  to  avoid  war.  how  t.  ■ 
prepare  for  war,  how  to  wage  war.  the  Amer- 
ican people  have  had  to  give  their  prime  at- 
tention, their  best  energy,  enormous  wealth 
and  many  lives  For  this  unavoidable  pre- 
occupation with  war  a  very  big  price  has  had 
to  be  paid.  The  price  paid  by  the  war  gen- 
eration has  been  the  f.eglect  of  the  Internal 
affairs  of  the  Nation 

The  Johnson  administration's  policy  Is 
based  on  the  pau<!e  the  :uil.  the  unrati.^ed 
truce — not  on  eternal  peace,  not  on  general 
disarmament,  but  on  the  achievement  of  a 
balance  of  nuclear  p.iwer  which  establishes 
and  compels  an  armistice  in  the  cold  war 
Lyndon  Johnson  is  the  flr«^t  .^mer!can  Presi- 
dent in  a  generation  who  ha^!  been  free  Ui 
turn  much  of  his  attention  for  awhile  at  le;ist 
to  the  unfinished  domestic  business  which 
for  so  long  has  had  t.i  be  neglected 

Senator  Goldwater  differs  sharply  from 
President  Johnson  both  in  his  estimate  of 
the  condition  of  international  affairs  and 
!n  his  beliefs  about  domestic  affairs  Sena- 
tor Goldwater  denies  that  there  has  been  a 
showdown.  Indeed  he  rarely  even  mentions 
the  Cuban  missile  confronuitlon  His  belief 
Is  that  we  shall  come  :  j  a  serle.s  of  show- 
downs, not  only  where  there  Is  revolutionary 
Communist  activity  but  also  when  we  come 
to  give  active  American  support  to  revolu- 
tionary movements  In  Eastern  Europe  and 
within  the  Soviet  Union  Itself 

If  Senator  GoLDw\rER  is  right — that  we 
must  enter  a  perUxl  of  showdowns  until 
communism  hixs  been  defeated  throughout 
the  world.  It  follows  of  c^nirse  that  nur  over- 
riding preoccupati  .n  In  a  Goldwater  admin- 
istration would  ha.e  to  be  war  This  pre- 
occupation with  w  r  rits  neatly  Into  his  con- 
servatism. Into  hM  '.r.'.  ictlon  that  there  is 
no  Important  unfinished  business  which  calls 
for  national  action 

These  are  It  seems  t<:i  me  the  basic  Gold- 
water-Johnson  Issues  Is  there  a  military 
pause?  Is  there  unflnl.^hed  national  busi- 
nes.s  which  we  can  and  must  tend  to''  The 
more  closely  the  campaign  can  be  focused 
upon  these  two  questions,  the  more  sense  It 
win  make 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  Mr  President.  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore.    The  clerk  will  call  the  roll 

The  legislative  cleric  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  Mr  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore.   Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered 


AMENDMENT   OP   ADMINISTRATIVE 
PROCEDLTJE  ACT 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  with 
the  concurrence  of  the  distinguished  mi- 
nority leader,  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
'Mr.  OinKSEsl.  and  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Missouri  Mr  Long],  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  pro- 
ceed to  the  consideration  of  Calendar 
No.  1153.  Senate  bill  1666. 


The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore     The  bill  will  be  .stated  by  title. 

The  Lecislative  Clerk  A  bill  'S. 
1666'  to  amend  section  3  of  the  Adinin- 
IstratUe  Procedure  Act.  chapter  324.  of 
the  act  of  June  11.  1946  60  Stat  238'. 
to  clarify  and  protect  the  rlKht  of  the 
public  to  information,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore Is  there  objection  to  the  present 
consideration  of  the  bill? 
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•to",  where  it  appears  the  second  tin, 

to  strike  out  "protect  the  public  inte^: 
and    nuiert    -prevent    a   clearly   unl^ 
ranU'd  invasion  of  p<-rsonal  prlvacv  •^^" 
pa^e  4   line  1.  after  the  word  "pubih"*."^ 
to   strike   out   "an   opinion.        ■ 


statement,  or  inu-rpretation."  and'in^^' 
"an  opinion  or  order;  and  to  the  exbTm 
required  Uj  protect  the  public  inlerS 
an  agency  may  delet.^  identifying  de^J 
whrn  it  makes  available  or  publish^; 
rule,  statement  of  ix^licy.  or  interpret 
rhere  being  no  objection,  the  Senate     t^""-    ■  at  the  bc^innin^' of  line  6  tostn> 

^, ,. .._..  ....  ....   .-.,...    .     .     out  "such  cases"  and  in.sert  "any  cas? 

m  line  9,  after  the  word  "providlng^t.; 
stnke  out  "adequate  •  and  insert  "identi 
fyin«";  in  line  11,  after  the  word  •'and" 
to  stnke  out  "interpretation  "  and  insert' 
"Interpretation  of  general  applicability  - 
m  line  12,  after  tlie  amendment  Just 
above  stated.  U)  strike  out  "No  nnal  or 
der.  opiiuon.  rule,  statement  of  policy  or 
inten>retation"  and  in.sert  "No  final  or 
der  or  opinion  may  be  c;ted  as  precedent' 
and  no  opinion,  rule,  statement  of  policy 
or  interpretation  which  is  issued 
adopted,  or  promuluated  after  the'effec 
tive  date  of  this  Act";  in  line  19  after 
the  word  "this",  uy  strike  out  "subsec- 
tion." and  in-sert  "subsection  or  unless 
prior  U)  the  commencement  of  the  pro- 
ceeding all  private  parties  shall  have 
actual  notice  of  the  terms  thereof."-  in 
line  24.  after  the  word  "make",  to  insert 
"all";  on  page  5.  line  1,  after  the  word 
"able",  to  insert  "to  any  person",  in  line 
2,  after  the  word  "are",  U)  strike  out 
"'1'  specifically  exempt  from  disclosure 
by  statute;  '2'  specifically  required  by 
Executive  order  to  \x'  kept  secret  for  the 
protection  of  the  national  defen.se;  and 
'  3  I  the  internal  memorandums  of  the 
memb«'rs  and  employees  of  an  agency  re- 
larini:  to  the  consideration  and  disposi- 
tion of  adjudicaUiry  and  rulemaking 
matters  ";  after  line  7,  to  Insert:  "iD 
specifically  required  by  Executive  order 
to  be  kept  secret  for  the  protection  of 
the  national  defense  or  foreit;n  policy; 
relates  solely  Uj  the  internal  person- 


proceeded  to  consider  the  bill,  which  had 
been  rejv^rted  from  the  Committee  on 
the  JudiciaiT.  with  amendments,  on  pape 
1.  line  7.  after  the  word  "secrecy",  to 
strike  out  "In  the  public  Inteie.st"  and 
insert  "for  the  protection  of  national  se- 
curity"; on  page  2.  line  3,  after  the  word 
Re'^lster".  to  tns<>rt  "for  the  i^uidance  of 
the  public";  in  line  4.  after  the  word  "or- 
ganization", to  strike  out  "including  dele- 
'.;ations  by  the  at;ency  of  authority";  in 
line  6,  after  the  word  "which",  to  insert 
"the  ofl5cers  from  whom,";  in  line  7.  after 
the  word  "secure",  to  stnke  out  "infor- 
mation or"  and  insert  "information";  in 
line  8.  after  the  word  "or",  to  strike  out 
"requests;"  and  insert  "requests,  or  ob- 
tain decisions;":  in  line  12.  after  the 
word  "forms",  to  stnke  out  "available" 
and  insert  "available  or  the  places  at 
which  f  >rms  may  be  obtained";  in  line 
15,  after  the  word  "rules",  to  insert  "of 
general  applicability";  in  line  17.  after 
the  word  "interpretations",  to  insert  "of 
general  applicability";  in  line  18.  after 
the  word  "au'ency".  to  stiike  out  "for  the 
guidance  of  the  public",  in  line  20.  after 
the  word  "going",  to  strike  out  "No"  and 
insert  "Except  to  the  extent  that  he  has 
actual  notice  of  the  terms  thereof,  no"; 
at  the  beginning  of  line  23.  to  strike  out 
"organization,  procedure,  or  other  rule, 
statement,  or  interpretation  thereof"  and 
inserts  "matter";  in  line  2.5.  after  the  word 
"not",  to  stnke  out  ".so  published  "  and 
insert  "published  therein  or  in  a  publi- 
cation incorporated  by  reference  in  the 


Federal  Register.";  on  page  3.  line  4.  after  "l"^  rules  and  practices  of  any  agency 
the  word  "matter",  to  strike  out  "'1'  is 
specifically  exempted  from  disclosure  by 
statute,  or  '2'  involves  any  function  of 
the  United  States  requiring  secrecy  to 
protect  the  national  defense  and  is  spe- 
cifically exempted  from  disclosure  by  Ex- 
ecutive order  or  ■  3  '  relates  solely  to  the 
internal  employment  rules  and  practices 
of  any  ai^'ency."  and  insert  "1'  is  spe- 
cifically required  by  F;xecutive  order  to 
be  kept  secret  for  the  protection  of  the 
national  defense  or  foreign  policy;  '2i 
relates  solely  to  the  internal  personnel 
rules  and  practices  of  any  aRency;  or  (3) 
is  specifically  exempted  from  disclosure 
by  statute.  ■.  in  line  17.  after  the  word 
"and",  where  it  appears  the  first  time,  to 
in.s^'rt  "all";  in  the  .same  line,  after  the 
word  "of",  to  strike  out  "cases"  and  in- 
sert "cases.";  at  the  beginning  of  line  18. 
to  strike  out  "all"  and  insert  "those";  in 
the  same  line,  after  the  word  "interpreta- 
tions", to  insert  "which  have  been";  In 
line  19.  after  the  word  "agency",  to  strike 
out  "and  affecting"  and  insert  "affect"; 
at  the  bt^ginning  of  line  20.  to  strike  out 
"public."  and  insert  "public  and  are  not 
required  to  be  published  in  the  Federal 
Register.",    in   line    23.   after   the   word 


3  I  specifically  exempted  from  disclosure 
by  statute;  i4i  tradt>  stx'rets  and  other 
mfoi-mation  obtained  from  the  public 
and  cu-stomanly  privileged  or  confiden- 
tial; i5'  intra-agency  or  interagency 
memorandums  or  letu-rs  dealing  solely 
with  matters  of  law  or  policy;  '6'  per- 
sonnel files,  medical  files,  and  similar 
matter  the  disclosure  of  which  would 
constitute  a  clearly  unwarranted  inva- 
sion of  personal  privacy;  and  '!>  in- 
vestigatory files  until  they  are  used  in  or 
affect  an  action  or  proceeding  or  a  pri- 
vate party's  effective  participation  there- 
in; and  <8>  contained  in  or  related  to 
examination,  opt^rating,  or  condition  re- 
ports pre{)ared  by,  on  behalf  of,  or  for 
the  use  of  any  agency  n^spoiisible  for  the 
regulation  or  supervision  of  financial 
institutions." 

In  line  23.  after  the  amendment  just 
above  stated,  to  strike  out  "The"  and  in- 
sert "Upon  complaint,  the";  on  page  6, 
line  3,  aft^^r  the  word  "jurisdiction",  to 
strike  out  "upon  complaint"  and  insert 
"to  enjoin  the  agency  from  further  with- 
holding, and";  in  line  10.  after  the  word 
"evidence  ".  to  insert  "In  the  event  of 
noncompliance  with  the  court's  order, 
the   district  court  may   punish  the  re- 
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«v)nslble  officers  for  contempt.  Except 
M  to  those  causes  which  the  court 
5eems  of  greater  Importance,  proceed- 
ii^s  before  the  district  court  as  author- 
S  by  this  subsection  shall  take  preca- 
st on  the  docket  over  aU  other  causes 
ind  shall  be  assigned  for  hearing  and 
trial  at  the  earliest  practicable  date  and 
expedited  in  every  way.";  in  line  19.  after 
Lhrword  "the",  to  strike  out  "individual" 
and  insert  "final";  at  the  beginning  of 
line  22  to  insert  "or  foreign  policy,";  on 
oage  7  line  5.  after  the  word  "from",  to 
strike  out  "Congress."  "  and  insert  "Con- 
fess"; after  line  5.  to  Insert: 

(fi  Pkivate  Party. — As  used  in  thla  sec- 
tion, -private  party"  means  any  party  other 
than  an  agency. 

And.  after  line  7.  to  Insert: 

igi  ErrtcTivE  Date — This  amendment 
jball  become  effective  one  year  following  the 
date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act. 

So  as  to  make  the  bill  read: 

Be  tt  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
o>  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  section 
3  of  chapter  324  of  the  Act  of  June  11,  1948 
,60  Stat   238   .  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

■Sec  3  I  a )  Pvbi.ication  in  the  Federal 
RicisTER— Except  to  the  extent  that  there 
IS  involved  (1)  any  function  of  the  United 
SUtes  requiring  secrecy  for  the  protection  of 
national  security  or  (2)  any  matter  relating 
solely  xo  the  Internal  management  of  an 
agency,  every  agency  shall  separately  state 
and  currently  publish  in  the  Federal  Register 
for  the  guidance  of  the  public  (A)  descrip- 
tions of  It^  central  and  field  organization 
&nd  the  established  places  at  which,  the  ofiB- 
cers  from  whom,  and  methods  whereby,  the 
public  may  secure  Information,  make  sub- 
mittals or  requests,  or  obtain  decisions;  (B) 
statements  of  the  general  course  and  method 
by  which  Us  functions  are  channeled  and 
determined,  including  the  nature  and  re- 
quirements of  all  formal  or  informal  proce- 
dures available,  rules  of  procedure,  descrip- 
tions of  fiirms  available  or  the  places  at 
which  forms  may  be  obtained,  and  instruc- 
tions as  tn  the  scope  and  contents  of  all 
papers  rejxirt.s.  or  examinations;  (C)  sub- 
stantive rules  of  general  applicability  adopt- 
ed as  authorized  by  law  and  statements  of 
general  policy  or  Interpretations  of  general 
applicability  formulated  and  adopted  by  the 
agency  and  i  D )  every  amendment,  revision, 
or  repeal  of  the  foregoing.  Except  to  the 
extent  that  he  has  actual  notice  of  the  terms 
thereof,  no  {>er.'^on  shall  In  any  manner  be 
required  to  resort  to.  or  be  bound  or  ad- 
versely affected  by  any  matter  required  to  be 
published  In  the  Federal  Register  and  not 
published  therein  or  In  a  publication  Incor- 
porated by  reference  In  the  Federal  Register. 
lb)  Agency  Opinions.  Orders,  and 
Rrt-Es — Except  to  the  extent  that  matter 
1 1 1  Is  specifically  required  by  Executive  order 
to  be  kept  secret  for  the  protection  of  the 
national  defense  or  foreign  policy;  (2)  re- 
lates solely  to  the  Internal  personnel  rules 
and  practices  of  any  agency;  or  (3)  Is  spe- 
cifically exempted  from  dlBclosure  by  statute, 
every  agency  shall.  In  accordance  with  pub- 
lished rules,  make  available  for  public  In- 
spection and  copying  all  final  opinions  (In- 
cluding concurring  and  dissenting  opinions) 
and  all  orders  made  In  the  adjudication  of 
cases,  and  those  rules,  statements  of  policy. 
and  Interpretations  which  have  been  adopted 
by  the  agency,  affect  the  public  and  are  not 
required  to  be  published  in  the  Federal  Reg- 
ister, unless  such  opinions,  orders,  rules, 
statements,  and  Interpretations  are  promptly 
published  and  copies  offered  for  sale.  To  the 
atent  required  to  prevent  a  clearly  unwar- 
ranted Invasion  of  personal  privacy,  an 
agency  may  delete  Identifying  details  when 
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It  makes  available  or  publishes  an  opinion 
or  order;  and  to  the  extent  required  to  pro- 
tect the  public  Interest,  an  agency  may  de- 
lete identifying  details  when  It  makes  avail- 
able or  publishes  a  rule,  statement  of  policy, 
or  Interpretation;  however.  In  any  case  the 
Justlfloatlon  for  the  deletion  must  be  fully 
explained  In  writing.  Every  agency  also 
shall  maintain  and  make  available  for  public 
Inspection  and  copying  a  current  index  pro- 
viding Identifying  information  for  the  pub- 
lic as  to  each  final  order,  opinion,  rule,  state- 
ment of  policy,  and  interpretation  of  gen- 
eral applicability.  No  final  order  or  opinion 
may  be  cited  as  precedent,  and  no  opinion. 
rule,  statement  of  policy,  or  interpretation 
which  is  Issued,  adopted,  or  promulgated 
after  the  effective  date  of  this  Act  may  be  re- 
lied upon.  used,  or  cited  as  precedent  by  an 
agency  against  &ny  private  party  unless  It 
has  been  Indexed  and  either  made  available 
or  published  as  provided  In  this  subsection 
or  unless  prior  to  the  commencement  of 
the  proceeding  all  private  parties  shall  have 
actual  notice  of  the  terms  thereof. 

"(c)  Agency  Records. — Every  agency  shall, 
in  accordance  with  published  rules  stating 
the  time,  place,  and  procedure  to  be  followed, 
make  all  Its  records  promptly  available  to 
any  person  except  those  particular  records 
or  parts  thereof  which  are  (1)  specifically 
required  by  Executive  order  to  be  kept  secret 
for  the  protection  of  the  national  defense  or 
foreign  policy;  (2)  relates  solely  to  the  In- 
ternal personnel  rules  and  practices  of  any 
agency;  (3)  specifically  exempted  from  dis- 
closure by  statute;  (4)  trade  secrets  and 
other  Information  obtained  from  the  public 
and  customarily  privileged   or  confidential; 

(6)  Intra-agency  or  Interagency  memoran- 
dums or  letters  dealing  solely  with  matters 
of  law  or  policy;  (6)  personnel  files,  medical 
flies,  and  similar  matter  the  disclosure  of 
which  would  constitute  a  clearly  unwar- 
ranted   Invasion    of    personal    privacy;     and 

(7)  investigatory  files  until  they  are  used 
in  or  affect  an  action  or  proceeding  or  a 
private  party's  effective  participation  there- 
in; and  (8)  contained  in  or  related  to  ex- 
amination, operating,  or  condition  reports 
prepared  by,  on  behalf  of,  or  for  the  use  of 
any  agency  responsible  for  the  regulation  or 
supervision  of  financial  institutions.  Upon 
complaint,  the  district  court  of  the  United 
States  In  the  district  in  which  the 
complainant  resides,  or  has  his  principal 
place  of  business,  or  In  which  the 
agency  Is  situated  shall  have  jurisdiction 
to  enjoin  the  agency  from  further  with- 
holding, and  to  order  the  production 
of  any  agency  records  or  Information  improp- 
erly withheld  from  the  complainant  by  the 
agency  and  to  assess  against  the  agency 
the  cost  and  reasonable  attorney's  fees 
of  the  complainant.  In  such  cases  the 
court  shall  determine  the  matter  de  novo 
and  the  burden  shall  be  uponVthe  agency  to 
sustain  Its  action  by  a  preporwerance  of  the 
evidence.  In  the  event  of  noncompliance 
with  the  court's  order,  the  district  court  may 
punish  the  responsible  officers  for  contempt. 
Except  as  to  those  causes  which  the  court 
deems  of  greater  Importance,  proceedings 
before  the  district  court  as  authorized  by 
this  subsection  shall  take  precedence  on  the 
docket  over  all  other  causes  and  shall  be 
assigned  for  hetirlng  and  trial  at  the  earliest 
practicable  date  and  expedited  In  every  way. 

"(d)  Agency  Proceedings. — Every  agency 
having  more  than  one  member  shall  keep  a 
record  of  the  final  votes  of  each  member  In 
every  agency  proceeding  and  except  to  the 
extent  required  to  protect  the  national  de- 
fense or  foreign  policy,  such  record  shall  be 
available  for  public  Inspection. 

"(e)  Limitation  or  Exemption. — Nothing 
in  this  section  authorizes  withholding  of  In- 
formation or  limiting  the  availability  of  rec- 
ords to  the  public  except  as  specifically 
stated  in  this  section,  nor  shall  this  section 
be  authority  to  withhold  information  from 
Congress. 


"(f)  Private  Party. — As  used  In  this  sec- 
tion, "private  party'  means  any  party  other 
than  an  agency. 

"(g)  Effective  Date. — This  amendment 
shall  become  effective  one  year  following  the 
date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act." 

Mr.  LONG  of  Missouri.  Mr.  President, 
I  am  gratified  that  the  Senate  is  today 
considering  this  important  piece  of  leg- 
islation. The  bill's  enactment  is  long 
overdue.  In  the  words  of  Madison,  who 
was  the  chairman  of  the  committee 
which  drafted  the  first  amendment  of 
our  Constitution: 

Knowledge  will  forever  govern  Igijorance, 
and  a  people  who  mean  to  be  their  own  gov- 
ernors must  arm  themselves  with  the  pow- 
er knowledge  gives.  A  px)pular  government 
without  popular  Information  or  the  means 
of  acquiring  It,  Is  but  a  prologue  to  a  farce 
or  a  tragedy  or  perhaps  both. 

At  no  time  in  our  history  has  this 
been  more  true  than  it  is  today,  when 
the  vastness  of  our  Government  and  its 
myriad  of  agencies  makes  it  so  difficult 
for  the  electorate  to  obtain  that  "popu- 
lar information"  of  which  Madison 
spoke.  Only  when  one  further  considers 
that  the  hundreds  of  departments, 
branches,  and  agencies  are  not  direct- 
ly responsible  to  the  people,  does  one  be- 
gin to  understand  the  great  Importance 
of  having  an  information  policy  of  full 
disclosure. 

Although  the  theory  of  an  informed 
electorate  is  so  vital  to  the  proper  opera- 
tion of  a  democracy,  there  is  nowhere  in 
our  present  law  a  statute  which  affirma- 
tively provides  for  a  policy  of  disclosure. 
Many  witnesses  on  S.  1666  testified  that 
the  present  public  information  section  of 
the  Administrative  Procedure  Act  has 
been  used  more  as  an  excuse  for  with- 
holding than  as  a  disclosure  statute. 

Section  3  of  the  Administrative  Pro- 
cedure Act,  that  section  which  S.  1666 
would  amend,  is  full  of  loopholes  which 
allow  agencies  to  deny  legitimate  infor- 
mation to  the  public.  It  has  been  shown 
innumerable  times  that  withheld  infor- 
mation is  often  withheld  only  to  cover 
up  embarrassing  mistakes  or  Irregulari- 
ties. 

This  coverup  must  be  stopped,  and 
this  bill  takes  a  forward  step  in  that  di- 
rection. 

A  government  by  secrecy  benefits  no 
one.  It  injures  the  people  it  seeks  to 
serve;  it  damages  its  own  integrity  and 
operation.  It  breeds  distrust,  dampens 
the  fervor  of  its  citizens  and  mocks 
their  loyalty. 

Therefore.  Mr.  President,  I  urge  the 
Senate  to  pass  this  bill  as  reported  by 
the  Senate  Judiciary  Committee. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  in  the 
hearings  which  we  have  held  and  in  the 
many  discussions  the  committee  has  had, 
two  things  have  become  crystal  clear. 

The  first  is  the  Administrative  Proce- 
dure Act  which  covers  the  conduct  of  the 
proceedings  of  the  myriad  of  administra- 
tive agencies,  those  that  are  called  inde- 
pendent as  well  as  those  that  are  housed 
within  the  departments  in  the  executive 
branch,  must  be  revised  if  these  agen- 
cies are  to  cope  with  the  ever-increasing 
workload  and  problems  before  them  and 
the  public  is  to  be  adequately  informed 
about  agency  proceedings  and  the  other 
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actions  of  Oovernment  departments  and 
agencies. 

The  second  is  that  there  is  a  wide 
disagreement  on  what  reforms  should  be 
made.  It  seems  that  it  all  depends  on 
whose  ox  is  being  trored 

The  American  Bar  .A.s.soclation.  the 
press,  and  the  people  of  this  country 
favor  reforms  which  the  Government  de- 
partments and  aKencies  seem  to  gen- 
erally oppose  These  departments  and 
agencies  have  been  invested  by  us  in  the 
Congress  with  certain  functions  and 
duties  in  the  administration  of  programs 
we  have  authorized  They  hand  out 
grants  or  benefits  or  regulate  segments 
of  our  economy  or  prosecute  those  who 
violate  the  law  within  their  juri.sdiction 
And  from  that  interest  in  the  outcome 
there  flows  the  result  that  the  adminis- 
trative agencies  want  one  kind  of  a  pro- 
cedure and  the  members  of  the  public 
who  come  before  these  agencies  in  some 
form  of  opposition  or  supplication  or 
petition  want  another  kind  of  procedure 
to  be  used  in  the  presentation  and  deci- 
sion of  these  matters 

I  am  afraid  that  that  means  the  bur- 
den of  devising  the  proper  procedures 
falls  upon  us  in  the  Congress  who  have 
established  the  administrative  system. 
We  must  contrive  the  best  possible  pro- 
cedures taking  into  account  all  the  vari- 
ous viewpoints  and  this  we  have  tried 
and  are  trying  to  do 

This  legislation  wiuch  we  have  before 
us  now  is  of  the  greatest  importance  be- 
cause fair  and  just  administrative  pro- 
ceedings  require,    first   of   all.    that    the 
people  know  not  only  what  the  statutory 
law  is,  but  what  the  administrative  rules 
and  regulations  are.  where  to  go,  who  to 
see,  what  is  required  and  how  they  must 
present  their  matter.     They  must  be  in- 
formed in  advance  about   the  decisions 
which  the  administrative  agencies  and 
departments   may   use    as   precedent   in 
determining  their  master  and   whether 
these  decisions  were   unanimous  or  di- 
vided.    And.  they  should  iia-.e  the  same 
right  to  the  inspection  of  the  informa- 
tion   which    the    government    may    u.se 
against  them  as  they  would  have  to  in- 
spect the  information  winch  some  pri- 
vate party  might  use  against  tiiem.     In 
addition,  section  .3  of  the  .-Administrative 
Procedure  Act   has   a   broader   purpose. 
It  provides  the  means  by  which  the  peo- 
ple of  this  country  can  become  informed 
and  thus  be  able  to  scrutinize  the  activi- 
ties and  operation  of  their  Government 
Mr.  President,  in   the.se  few   words   I 
have  probably  summed  up  the  basic  ele- 
ments of  section  3  of  the  .Administrative 
Procedure  Act  as  Congre.ss  intended  it 
to  be  when  it  passed  that  bill  just  2  years 
short  of  two  decades  ago      It  wa.s  made 
crystal  clear  at  that  time  m  the  report 
of  the  Judiciary  Committee  which  said; 

The  public  Inf'irmaM'i:;  rt>(;i:rpments  of 
section  3  are  In  many  w.iys  in;  n.t^  the  most 
Important,  far-reaching,  unci  us«»ful  provi- 
sions of  the  bill  For  the  informiition  and 
protection  of  the  public  wherever  ;ix;ated 
these  provisions  rt-quire  agencies  to  take  the 
mystery  out  of  administrative  procedure  by 
stating  It. 

The  Introductory  rlau.se  states  the  only 
general  exceptions  The  first,  which  excepts 
matters  requiring  secrecy  Ui  the  public  in- 
terest. Is  necessary  but  is  not  to  t>e  construed 
to  defeat  the  purpose  of  the  remaining  pr^- 
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•.;.s!  .n.s  It  WLUld  Include  confidential  op- 
erations In  any  agency  such  as  some  at  the 
investigating  or  prosecuting  functions  of 
the  Secret  Service  or  the  Federal  Bureau  of 
Investigation,  but  no  other  functions  or 
operations  in  th(«e  or  other  agencies 
Closely  related  Is  the  second  exception,  of 
matters  relating  solely  U>  Internal  agency 
management,  which  may  not  be  construed  to 
defeat  other  provisions  of  the  bill  or  permit 
withholding  of  Information  iis  to  operations 
which  remaining  provisions  of  this  section 
or  of  the  whole  bill  require  to  be  public  or 
publicly  avall.ible 

With    respect    to   subsection    (a'    the 

committ*--e  said 

The  subsection  fr^rblds  secrecy  of  rules 
binding  or  applicable  to  the  public,  or  dele- 
gations of  authority 

Concerning  the  need  for  subsection  'b' 
the  committee  said. 

Some  agencies  published  sets  of  some  of 
their  decisions,  but  otherwise  the  public  Is 
not  Informed  as  to  how  and  where  they  may 
see  decisions   or   consult   precedents. 

The  Judiciary  Committee  of  the  Hoiise. 
in  a  report  submitted  by  the  late  Repre- 
sentative Walter,  who  was  active  in  this 
field  up  to  the  day  of  his  death,  said: 

The  public  information  provisions  of  sec- 
tion 3  are  jimong  the  most  useful  provlsiim.s 
of  the  bin  The  general  public  Is  entitled 
to  know  jigenry  procedures  and  methods  or 
to  have  the  ready  mejuis  of  kr.<iwlng  with 
cerr.alnty  This  section  requires  agencies  to 
disclose  their  setups  and  procedures,  to  pub- 
lish rules  and  interpretations  Intended  as 
guides  for  the  solution  of  cases,  and  to  pro- 
ceed In  consistent  accordance  therewith  until 
publicly  changed 

In  describing  the  bill  on  the  ihxn  of 
the  House  of  Repre.sent^tives.  on  May  24 
of  that  same  year,  the  late  Francis 
Walter  said: 

Public  Information  requirements  of  sec- 
tion 3  are  among  the  most  important  and 
useful  provisions  of  the  bill  Excepted  are 
matters  requiring  secrecy  In  the  public  In- 
terest— such  as  certain  operations  of  the 
Secret  Service  or  FBI  and  matters  relating 
solely  to  the  Internal  management  of  an 
agency. 

And,  with  resjiect  to  the  public  records 
subsection  he  said: 

Section  3(C)  also  requires  agencies  to  makt- 
matters  of  official  record  available  tu  In.spec- 
tlon  except  as  by  rule  it  may  require  them 
to  be  held  confidential  for  legal  cause 

Now  what  do  we  have  Uxlay'  Refu.sal 
on  top  of  refu.sal  of  Government  agen- 
cies and  departments  to  make  available 
to  the  public  that,  Information  whicii 
affects  the  public  In  overruling  the 
contention  of  a  F-xleral  agency,  a  judge 
of  the  US  District  Court  said  earlier 
this  year: 

If  the  report  of  the  experts  employe<i  bv 
the  Commission  Is  accurate,  then  the  public 
has  a  right  to  know  these  facts. 

Just  the  other  day  I  noted  an  article 
under  a  headline  "Secrecy  Is  Criticized 
on  Federal  Projects."  This  charge  was 
leveled  by  the  chairman  of  the  Arlington 
County  Board  who  was  repoited  as 
saying: 

It  Is  always  a  secret,  closed  meeting  when 
Federal  projects  are  discussed  They  don't 
make  It  public  knowledge,  so  that  when  It  Is 
all    ready    the   President    can    present    a    fait 

acconipU. 
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That  is  fine  for  the  President  he  »u 
"but  it  certainly  fouls  up  any  planSi ' 
we  do  for  the  area  "    So  we  have  a  I^ 
ation  where  Federal  Government  atn 
cies  keep  their  plans  for  -spending  th^ 
peoples  money  secret,  at  taxpayers  Jl 
penst^    becau.se    the    local    government 
cannot  take  the.se  Federal  plans  into  L 
count  in  their  own  planning. 

Then,  Mr  President,  we  have  another 
type  of  example  which  I  consider  even 
more  significant  btx-ause  it  mu.st  effw-t 
every  citizen  of  this  country-,  as  an  Indi 
vidual.  at  one  time  or  another  Thp 
particular  example  which  I  am  goine  tn 
cite  involves  .something  a.s  .simple  as  cmn 
acreage  allotments  The  work  i.s  per 
formed  by  local  committees  under  thp 
dirtx-tion  of  the  Derartment  of  .^gricul 
ture.  A  little  over  a  yt>ar  ago  I  received 
a  complaint  from  one  of  my  constituents 
corn  acreage  allotment 
reduced.  He  had 
asketi  the  local  committee  why  and  they 
said  they  had  information  again.n  him 
He  asked  what  that  information  was  in 
order  that  he  could  meet  it  witii  his  own 
evidence  but  they  denied  his  request 
Then  he  brought  his  comi)Iaint  to  me 
I  took  the  matter  up  with  tiie  EH^part- 
ment  of  Agriculture,  a.skint,'  that  an  in- 
vestigation be  made  of  his  complaint 
that  he  had  never  b«^en  .-shown  the  evi- 
dence against  him  In  due  course  I  re- 
ceived a  reply  which  said: 

Included  in  the  records  of  this  case  are 
statements  from  farmers  having  knuwledw 
of  the  history  acreage  of  this  farm  which 
were  obtained  by  the  county  committee  on  a 
confidential  basis  For  county  c<inimltteeg 
to  divulge  the  source  of  Information  re- 
ceived in  confidence,  when  relea.se  of  the  In- 
formation would  impair  the  legitimate  in- 
terest of  persons  supplying  the  Inf.vrmatlon 
would  not  In  our  opinion  be  pr^  per  and 
would  result  In  le.-^s  effective  administration 
of  programs  at  the  local  level 

I  was  not  satisfied  with  this  reply.  It 
Is  a  basic  tenent  of  our  law  that  if  a  man 
is  accused,  he  is  entitled  t<j  know  the  evi- 
dence against  him  and  to  confront  ills 
accusers  I,  therefore,  requested  from 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  "the  spe- 
cific authority  relied  upon  by  the  De- 
partment in  connection  with  its  position 
on  this  matter." 

This  tim(>  the  answer  came  back  from 
the  head  of  the  D(>partment,  Secretary 
Freeman  I  want  to  read  to  you  from 
that  letter 

This  Is  In  reply  to  your  letter  of  July  17, 
1962.  requesting  advice  as  to  specific  author- 
ity relied  upon  by  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture In  withholding  from  a  producer  the 
names  of  person.s  supplying  Information  ad- 
verse to  him  In  connection  with  his  par- 
ticipation In  the  feed  grain  program 

Department  regulations  g(3vernlng  the 
availability  -)f  Inforni.itlon  from  records  com- 
ply with  the  requirements  of  section  3  of  the 
AdmlrUstratlve  Procedure  Act,  5  USC.  1002. 
.such  sect!"  Ill  pr'ivide.s  as  follows- 

"Section  3  Except  to  the  extent  that 
there  Is  Involved  1 1  )  any  function  of  the 
United  States  requiring  secrecy  In  the  public 
Interest,  or  (2)  any  matter  relating  solely  to 
the  Internal  management  of  the  agency. 

"icl  PfBiic  RE(  oRDs  - -Save  lus  itherwlse 
required  by  statute,  matters  of  official  record 
shall  In  accordance  with  published  rv^e  be 
made  available  to  persons  properly  and  di- 
rectly concerned  except  Information  held 
confidential  for  gtxxl  cause  found." 


S3e(b)  [Of  the  Department's  regulation] 
«,St  tutel  a  statement  of  those  matter. 
Snsldered  to  be  confidential. 

Thus  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
ic  saying  that  the  evidence  against  any 
farmer  in  this  country  can  be  withhe  d 
rom  him  because  it  is  "information  held 
confidential  held  for  good  cause  found. 
No  wonder  there  is  such  interest  in  re- 
vising the  Administrative  Procedure  Act 
Is  we  have  in  this  bill,  to  protect  against 
rich  departmental  and  agency  abuse. 

Mr  President,  this  bill  to  revise  sec- 
tion 3  of  the  Administrative  Procedure 
Act  is  one  step  along  the  way  of  our  dif- 
flcult  joumey  through  the  labyrinth  of 
administrative  procedure.  It  takes  some 
of  the  twists  and  turns  and  some  of  the 
bind  alleys  out  of  those  procedures.  It 
will  permit  the  people  of  this  country  to 
move  with  greater  understanding  and 
knowledge  along  a  less  tortuous  path  In 
their  dealings  with  the  Government. 
This  is  an  essential  step  unless  we  wish 
to  perpetuate  the  wall  which  the  zeal- 
ous Government  senants  have  built 
around  their  actions— a  wall  which  di- 
vides tiie  people  from  their  Government 
and  which  should  be  torn  down. 

Mr  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
a.sk  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  REcoRn  an  excerpt  from  the  re- 
port 'No.  1219' .  explaining  the  purposes 
of  the  bill. 

Tlure  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Section  3  of  the  Administrative  Procedure 
Kci  that  section  which  S.  1666  would  amend. 
is  full  of  loopholes  which  allow  agencies  to 
deny  legitimate  Information  to  the  public. 
It  has  been  shov^n  Innumerable  times  that 
withheld  information  Is  often  withheld  only 
to  cover  up  embarrassing  mistakes  or  irregu- 
larities and  Justified  by  such  phrases  in  sec- 
Uon  3  of  the  Administrative  Procedure  Act, 
as-- "requtrlng  secrecy  In  the  public  inter- 
est," "required  for  gfK>d  cause  to  be  held  con- 
fidential," and  "properly  and  directly  con- 
cerned " 

It  Is  the  purpose  of  the  present  bill  (S. 
16661  to  eliminate  such  phrases,  to  establish 
.s  general  philosophy  of  full  agency  disclosure 
unle.^s  information  is  exempted  under  clearly 
c<.e:ineated  .statutory  language  and  to  provide 
a  court  procedure  by  which  citizens  and  the 
pre.ss  may  obtoln  information  wrongfully 
withheld  It  Is  Important  and  necessary 
Uiat  the  present  void  be  filled.  It  Is  essen- 
ual  that  agency  personnel,  and  the  courts  as 
well,  be  given  definitive  guidelines  In  setting 
inform.ition  policies.  Standards  such  as  "for 
good  cause"  are  certainly  not  sufficient. 

At  the  same  time  that  a  broad  phUosophy 
of  "freedom  of  Information"  Is  enacted  into 
law.  It  is  necessary  to  protect  certain  equally 
Important  rights  of  privacy  with  respect  to 
ceru\ln  Information  in  Government  flies,  such 
as  medical  and  personnel  records.  It  Is  also 
necesi^sary  for  the  very  operation  of  our  Gov- 
ernment to  allow  It  to  keep  confidential  cer- 
tain material,  such  as  the  investigatory  flies 
of  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation. 

It  IS  not  an  easy  task  to  balance  the  oppos- 
ing Interests,  but  it  Is  not  an  Impossible  one 
either.  It  Is  not  necessary  to  conclude  that 
to  protect  one  of  the  Interests,  the  other 
must,  of  necessity,  either  be  abrogated  or 
substantially  subordinated.  Success  lies  In 
providing  a  workable  formula  which  encom- 
pas.se8,  balances,  and  protects  all  Interests, 
yet  places  emphasis  on  the  fullest  responsible 
disclosure. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  com- 
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mittee   amendments   be   considered   en 

bloc. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  the  committee 
amendments  will  be  considered  en  bloc. 
Without  objection,  the  amendments  are 
agreed  to. 

The  bill  is  open  to  further  amend- 
ment. If  there  be  no  further  amend- 
ment to  be  proposed,  the  question  is  on 
the  engrossment  and  third  reading  of  the 

bin. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed.    

COMPETITION  OF  STATES  AND 
CITIES  FOR  INDUSTRY 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  in  the 
Thursday,  June  4,  1964,  issue  of  the  Com- 
mercial and  Financial  Chronicle  there  is 
carried  an  article  entitled  "States  and 
Cities  Compete  for  Industrial  Suprem- 
acy," by  Eugene  Van  Cleef.  Department 
of  Geography,  the  Ohio  State  Univer- 
sity, Columbus,  Ohio. 

In  the  introductory  paragraph  preced- 
ing this  article,  it  is  stated : 

states  and  cities  competing  against  each 
other  to  entice  companies  to  move  or  expand 
Into  their  areas  are  not  expected  to  better 
their  past  unsuccessful  records.  Even  the 
Issuance  of  tax-exempt  industrial  revenue 
bonds  Is  given  no  chance  for  success  once 
full-scale  retaliatory  competition  sets  In. 
Attention  Is  directed  to:  (1)  the  way  physi- 
cal distances  have  shrunk  making  almost  all 
markets  accessible;  (2)  the  growing  Impor- 
tance of  research,  educational  and  cultural 
facilities  to  Industrial  location;  (3)  the 
amount  of  Investment  behind  each  employee 
which  makes  plant  moves  a  more  serious 
matter  than  before;  and  (4)  rising  oppor- 
tunities In  exports  which  can  provide  more 
jobs  and  expansion  without  the  necessity  of 
relocation. 

Dr.  Van  Cleef  has  given  much  of  his 
time  and  efforts  and  studies  in  acquaint- 
ing himself  with  all  of  the  complexities 
and  influences  which  cause  industrialists 
and  manufacturers  to  settle  in  certain 
communities.  His  knowledge  is  so  broad 
In  scope  that  what  he  has  to  say  is  well 
worth  consideration. 

All  who  are  devoting  time  to  this  sub- 
ject of  acquiring  new  industries  with 
their  incidential  new  jobs  for  their  com- 
munities, I  am  sure  will  find  the  article 
of  Dr.  Van  Cleef  most  informative  and 
interesting. 

It  is  my  judgment  that  the  article  very 
thoroughly  deals  with  this  subject.  It 
points  out  especially  that  various  gov- 
ernmental units  are  providing  money  for 
the  building  of  plants  and  the  supplying 
of  land,  and  that  when  one  State  does  it, 
another  State  will  do  it;  finally  all  are 
doing  it,  and  they  are  brought  back  to 
the  identical  position  which  they  occu- 
pied at  the  beginning. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  this  article  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 
States  and  Crms  Compete  for  Industrial 

SUPREMACT 

(By  Eugene  Van  Cleef) 
States  and  cities  competing  against  each 
other  to  entice   companies   to   move   or  ex- 


pand Into  their  areas  are  not  expected  to 
better  their  past  unsuccessful  records.  Even 
the  Issuance  of  tax-exempt  industrial  rev- 
enue bonds  is  given  no  chance  for  success 
once  full-scale  retaliatory  competition  sets 
m.  Attention  is  directed  to:  (1)  the  way 
physical  distances  have  shrunk  making  al- 
most all  markets  accessible;  (2)  the  growing 
Importance  of  research,  educational,  and  ctil- 
tural  facilities  to  Industrial  location;  (3)  the 
amount  of  Investment  behind  each  employee 
which  makes  plant  moves  a  more  serious 
matter  than  before;  and  (4)  rising  oppor- 
tunities In  exports  which  can  provide  more 
Jobs  and  expansion  without  the  necessity  of 
relocation. 

States,  and  cities  too.  have  long  sought 
to  attract  new  Industries  on  the  theory  that 
Industries  mean  Jobs,  jobs  mean  buyers,  and 
buyers  mean  profit  and  prosperity.  At  the 
turn  of  the  century  cities  were  more  active 
than  States  In  the  endeavor  to  entice  manu- 
facturers but  today  with  considerable  unem- 
ployment and  with  encouragement  from 
Uncle  Sam,  the  States  are  zealously  seeking 
as  never  before,  to  assist  cities  to  acquire 
new  Industries.  Obviously,  the  question 
arises  in  the  mind  of  the  investor,  can  this 
effort  pay  out? 

A  half  century  ago,  inducements  held  out 
to  existing  Industries  or  those  only  In  the 
blueprint  stage,  used  such  generous  offers 
as  free  land,  no  taxes  for  varying  length  of 
time,  5  or  10,  or  more  years,  the  rehabilita- 
tion of  vacant  buildings  to  suit  needs,  and 
still  other  plums.  Capital  too,  was  made 
available.  Then,  of  course,  there  were  sales 
arguments  which  cited  the  geographical  ad- 
vantages of  particular  locations  and  sites, 
abundant  and  skilled  labor,  no  strikes,  and 
many  other  presumably  favorable  factors. 
Unfortunately,  the  returns  from  their  cam- 
paigns were  never  encouraging;  quite  the 
contrary,  they  were  so  disappointing  that 
within  relatively  short  periods  of  time  these 
intensive  programs  were  abandoned. 

Without  mentioning  the  names  of  cities, 
we  cite  two  cases  of  failure.  In  Minnesota, 
some  years  ago.  considerable  sums  of  money 
were  collected  from  the  leading  business  or- 
ganizations in  a  certain  city  for  staging  a 
vigorous  effort  to  attract  Industries.  The 
purpose  was  to  diversify  manufacturing 
activities  locally,  and  thereby  to  provide  for 
greater  economic  stability.  A  few  small  pro- 
ducers were  brought  in,  one,  a  men's  cap 
manufacturer,  another,  a  clgarmaker,  a 
third,  a  producer  of  novelties,  and  some 
others  of  a  similar  order.  The  number  of 
persons  employed  In  these  new  industries 
was  unimpressive.  Further  efforts  were 
abandoned.  In  the  State  of  Ohio,  the  retail 
merchants  In  a  fair-sized  urban  center,  be- 
lieving more  industry  would  yield  more  work- 
ers and  therefore,  more  customers,  orga- 
nized an  Industrial  bureau  with  a  rather 
high  salaried  director.  Following  about  a  2- 
year  effort  and  negligible  returns  the  busi- 
nessmen saw  the  light  of  day  and  dissolved 
their  btireau.  Many  more  cases  of  futility 
can  be  cited,  but  this  would  only  be  repeti- 
tious. 

Currently,  Florida,  Arizona,  California, 
Michigan,  Ohio,  Pennsylvania,  and  other 
States  are  spending  considerable  sums  of 
money  in  their  search  for  new  Industries  or 
for  branch  plants  of  those  firms  successful 
elsewhere.  It  would  be  strange,  Indeed,  If 
they  were  not  also  seeking  U.S.  Government 
establishments  of  various  sorts.  The  States 
are  slowly  but  surely  learning,  however,  that 
unlike  advertising  their  landscapes,  their 
climates,  and  other  touristic  attractions 
which  call  for  the  respondent  to  take  up 
only  temporary  residence,  advertising  for  In- 
dustries which  must  make  substantial  in- 
vestments primarily  with  the  Idea  of  perma- 
nence In  mind,  Is  quite  another  matter. 

POTENTIAL    PROSPECTS 

The  categories  Into  which  potential  pros- 
pects fall  are  three  In  number,  namely,  (1) 
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Industries  which  have  f.illwl  to  prosper  malor  institutions  Including  our  unlversl-  alternative  namely,  the  export  market  as 
where  they  now  are,  (2i  branch  plants  and  ties  wle'.cl  an  lUiprecedented  influence  In  our  a  good  lungrun  uppt^rtunlty  for  trade  In- 
(3)  new  Industries.  If  it  cm  be  demon-  industrial  progress  Maniitacturers  \le  with  creases  and  the  creation  of  additional  Jobs. 
strated  that  the  flrst  category  consists  of  one  another  to  acquire  research  workers  and  C'ln-slderliiK'  t'.e  efforts  if  the  U  .s  Depirt- 
Industrlee  which  have  not  done  well  due  to  to  underwrite  special  projects  in  the  educa-  ment  of  Commerce,  the  National  Foreign 
causes  other  than  poor  management.  It  may  tlonal  Institutions  of  the  Nation  Not  only  Trade  Council,  and  local  foreign  trade  groups, 
contain  some  poealblUtles  Investors,  how-  has  research  In  itself  received  unusual  sup-  it  Is  rather  surprising,  not  to  say  disappoiiu- 
ever.  will  want  to  scrutinize  these  firms  with  port  but  this  facility,  wherever  It  may  occur.  ing.  that  more  firms  do  not  take  advantage 
the  greatest  of  care.  The  risk  U  Ukelv  to  be  is  cited  as  a  major  attraction  for  industrial  ,,f  the  world  market  We  note  the  fact,  ac- 
great  The  second  category  includes  better  growth  Research  In  all  of  Its  aspet-ts.  com-  cording  to  the  Bureau  of  the  Census,  that 
risks  but  the  number  of  branch  plants  likely  blned  with  the  existence  of  an  outstanding  the  number  nf  persons  employed  In  the  pro- 
to  be  established  In  any  year  l.<i  hardlv  sufll-  educational  and  cultural  environment  asso-  ductlon.  tran.iportatlon,  and  marketing  of 
dent  to  serve  every  State  .>r  to  warrant  the  elated  with  a  given  locality  has  an  Industrial  n^oods  for  export  In  I960  wa.s  cmly  1  300,000 
expenditure  of  money  and  energy  to  bring  value  whirh  Is  unprecedented  out  of  a  total  of  roundly  16.600.000  pers<ins 
In  a  subetantlal  assortment  of  plants  The  These  various  more  or  less  new  a.spects  emploved  in  all  manufacturing  plants  Of 
third  category  generally  calls  for  new  In-  'Jf  "fe  as  we  know  them  today,  present  a  this  niunber  half  were  directly  concerned 
vestment  capital  amd  )nce  again  proposaLi  picture  so  different  from  that  of  the  past  as  with  exporting  and  the  remainder  were  In 
require  detailed  analysis  Capital  In  itself  '■'  demand  different  approaches  to  develop-  supporting  Industries.  These  figures  do  not 
carries  no  magic.  It  l.s  generally  available  ^^i  ways  and  means  for  Increasing  the  In-  include  workers  In  firms  employing  fewer 
where  profit  is  ptieslble  Market  analvses  dustrlal  activities  (jf  the  States  Investment  than  100  persons  and  e.xportin«  less  than 
must  demonstrate  that  the  protluct  involved  per  employee  in  Industry  is  so  formidable  $25  000  of  goixls  annually  Neither  do  the 
Is  In  demand.  In  addition  g'»Kl  manage-  i-'^  nem  that  transfer  of  a  plant  from  one  flgures  Include  such  activities  as  the  prodiic- 
ment  and  effective  leadership  should  be  .irea  to  another  requires  closer  scrutiny  than  tlon  of  foods,  clothing  and  shelter  pur- 
assured.  ^"'"^  before      Figures  for  the  Investment  per  rha.sed  by  employee.s  eng;iK-ed  In  export  actlv- 

Returns  from  campaigns  to  acquire  Indus-  employee  vary  widely,  but  an  estimated  aver-  uies       Inhere   Is    no  sound    re.ison   why   these 

tries  have  been  so  unsatisfactory  that  State  *««    f'^""    ^^^    Nation,    placed    at    «]8u00    to  empL.yment    figures   could    n..t    be    d.)Ubled 

governments  have  stepped   Into  the  picture  »^0t>00   per   Job   is    almost   sUggering       Ap-  easily 

to   augment  local   efforts    In   the   hope  that  P^rently.    with    the   greater   accessibility    *e  Equally  sUrtllng  Is  the  small   number  of 

through   extolling  the    virtues  of   the   State  '""'''*   "°*  ^"^  nearly  all  of   the  elements  re-  ^j-ms   Involved   In  exp..rtlng      In   the  Nation 

the    power   to    attract    might    become    well-  qi>"-«l   for  a  successful  venture    It  seems  to  ^^^  .,  ^.^..le,  unly   7  496  exported    their  prod- 

nlgh  Irresistible.     In  the  light  of  these  clr-  ^®  "^°^^  economical  to  move  these  elements  ^^^^  ,„  i^q,,   ,,^,j  ,-,f  ^  t,,^.^,  ^^f  rouvjhly  300.000 

cumstances.    and    In    view   ..f    the    urging   of  ^^   ^^*   P''*'^*   where   they  can    be   applied   to  manufacturing  companies      No  single  State 

businessmen  by  the  National  Or,vernment  to  pr«l^i'~'^lon  than  to  move  the  plant  itself  ^an   list   as   many   as    1  000   firms  engaged   In 

bring  about  Increased  employment  as  a  way  industtuajl  revenue  bonds  roMpmnoN  exporting      Ohio  is  the  most  active  In  num- 

to  stabilize  the  economy.  It  seems  desirable  The    latest    device    to    attract    industries;  b<r  of  firms,   namely.  785      This  latter  figure 

to  determine  whether  current  procedures  are  namely     tax-free    Industrial    revenue    bonds  Is   far  below   what   It  should   be   conslderli^ 

any  better  than  were  those  In  a  former  day  o^ered    by    cities    and    vlll.^ges    under    State  that  the  State  has  over  10. oOO  manufacturers. 

Fifty    years  ago.   even   25   years   ago.   there  authority'  Is    likely    to   go   the   way    of   other  Other    States     have     similarly    small    ratios 

seemed  to  be  logic  In  advertising  the  Indus-  protTered  proposals  down  through  the  years  (table  li 

trial  virtues  of  a  region  in  terma    .f  its  ready  If  this  lure  should  prove  noUbly  successful  The    world    market    dx-s    not    require    re- 

accesslblllty  to  raw  materlal.s.  and   to   mar-  in   one  State  all  States  will  adopt   the  Idea;  settlement  by   firms   wishing  to  share  In  It 

kets.  the  availability  of  cheap  fuel  and  pow-  in  fact,   manv  have  already  authorized  such  In  those  Inst.inces.  however.  In  which  a  man- 

er.  excellent  rail  facilities,  abundant  skilled  bonds      Ultimately  all  the  SUtes  would  And  ufacturer  launches  an  eff  irt   to  Increase  his 

labor,  personnel  with  outsUndlng  executive  themselves  operating  upon  essentially  equal  exports,    a   "crash"    program   should   not   be 

ability,    modermte    living    c<ist*i.    and    other  terms       In    consequence,    the    various    com-  attempted      Sales  to  the  forelk,'n  field  come 

such  factors  as  are  conducive  to  forwarding  munltles  would   have  to  revert  to  their  for-  slowly,  but  credit  risks  are  few      Studies  of 

business    activities.     As    we    loik    back    and  mer    advertising   of    their    respective    unique  credit    los.-^es   among   Ohio   firms   reveal    that 

note   that  these  attractive   features   did   not  geographic   and  economic  advantages       This  somewhat    over   HU    percent    suffer    no    lo.sses 

Induce  many   Industries    to   move    fr^m   one  would    leave    them    with    their    problem    of  while   the   remainder,    with   very   few   excep- 

locatlon    to   another    we    wonder    necessarily  acquiring  new  industries  and  with  their  ac-  tlons.  have  negligible  Losses    generally  under 

whether  citing  them  today  can  give  the  pro-  company  Ing     Job     opportu^iltles.     still     un-  1    percent       Export   trade    not   rmly    pri>vides 

moters    any     greater    encouragement      Cer-  solved  for    yh   expansion    but    Increased    economic 

talnly,     advertising     skills     have     Improved,  If  various  factors  we  have  noted  are  real,  stability  both  for  the  manufacturer  and  the 

management      techniques      have      advanced,  as    they    surely    are.    then    today's   efforts    to  Nation.     Surely   these  advantjiges  are  worth 

markets  have  expanded  well  beyond  the  na-  entice    Industries    from    where    they    are    to  seeking       In    the    long   run,    export   trade   is 

tlonal  boundaries,  more  capital  than  ever  Is  some  other  place,   or   to  Induce  men   to  or-  likely  to  yield  more  Jobs  than  the  efforts  of 

available    and    the    financial    m.vchlnery    for  ganlze   new    companies,    would   seem    not   to  bureaus  to  lure  industries  fmm  other  States 

propelling  Industries  shows  greater  efficiency.  give    any    greater    promise    of    success    than  Uj  their  own      These   tw.i  situatlon.s  are  de- 

Not    to   be  overlooked,    however,    is    the   fact  In    days    past       What    then    can    be   done    to  serving  of  much   greater  consideration   than 

that    the    present    "modus    vlvendl"    of    the  create  new  Jobs  In  satisfactory  number?  they    have    been    given    t>>    date       Surely   no 

masses  stands  out  In  contrast  with  what  It  iNTiKN^noNAL  trade  one  should  be  more  Interested  than  the  man 

was    only  a   few  years   ago   and   accordingly  -t-     ,^     .J           .         .^     »          ,.,       ..»   i   k  ""^^  Invests  his  resources  m  Industry 

,^i,,.»^_,»* ^...*  V.          ^                                ^  '  To  the   three  categories  of  sources   of  Job 

adjustments  must  be  made  creators,  cited  earlier,  there  is  still  a  fourth  Table    I     dumber    of    estuhUshmrnt,    with 

DisraMCZS  have  shrink  ^e    cm    add    which    hius    loo    long    been    ne-  '''<-''"''    f^^n    ino    fmployrex    reporting    ei- 

Transpoitatlon  facilities  have  shrunk   the  gle<.-ted.     namely,    expansion    through    Inter-  ports  of  more  than  S25  (WO     1960 

Nation   from  a  size   that   involved  distances  national    trade,    more    especially,    exporting  [  Rank  of  1st  10| 

measured  In  days  to  distances  measured  In  We  do  not  crlticl/e  adversely,  the  existence  Total    number    of    establishments           7,496 

hours      People  as   well   as  capital   are   more  of    Industrial    department    In    chambers    of     ohlo 785 

mobile  than  ever.     Chambers   of   commerce  commerce  or  the  or^canlzatlon  In  State  gov-      Pennsylvania-      .   ..     . 704 

which    formerly   could    boast    that    half    the  ernments  of  industrial  development  bureaus      j,.^^.  York '.111., 685 

Nation's    population    was    within    a    night's  or  .my  similar  (,jrganlzatlon8  set   up  to  sup-      luuiols "".I""! I 666 

ride  can  now  point  to  all  of  the  population  ply    data    to    persons   or   corporations    inter-      *^^^.  Jersey. l.""""'.'."."...'. 505 

being  within  »  few  hours  ride     They  can  even  ested  In   establishing  manufacturing  plants       Ci\UfuTnla,/.l"lllllliy/.l'.~."~.'.~. 490 

Include    most    of    the    people    of    an    entire  They    can    be    most    helpful       On    the   other      Michigan   -'.""""""".I.." 487 

continent,  and  If  located  along  the  Atlantic  hand     we    emphivslze    the    fact,    based    upon      Massac h use tts." "".I." .1 319 

seaboard  they  can  add  the  peoples  of  Western  the   experience   of   many   observers   that   few      Indiana "I"I.I-..-I 313 

Europe.     Th«   retail    merchants   along  Fifth  plants    are    erected    in    particular    Ux-ailtles      Wisconsin."""' ."""""'"""'" 250 

Avenue,  New  York,  are  threatened  as  never  because  their  construction  was  initiated  by 

before  <^n;h  competition  from  the  proprietors  outside  Influences      Successful  industrialists  From  U  S    Department  of  Commerce.  Cur- 

of  ahopsSo  Regent  Street  In  London  or  on  are   intelligent   men       Although    there    Is   no  rent  Industrial  Reports.    Series:  M161(60)-l. 

the   AvenueSde  rOpera   In  Paris      The   steel  harm  In  a  state  bringing  to  their  attention  The      total      number      of      manufacturing 

mills  of  OhW  and  Pennsylvania  find  them-  Its    own    favorable    facilities     the    probablll-  plants  In  the  United  States  Is  over  300.000 

selves    In    ccinpetltlon     with    the    "nearby"  ties  are  that  the  executives  are  already  rea-  The   Bureau   of   the  Census  ref)ort8  that  "at 

Ruhr  Valley  fckllls  sonably   well   Informed  as   to  the  conditions  least  6.000.000  workers  are  employed  In  US. 

RM«A«CH  AjjDCTTi.Tt-i.AT   PArn  m,«  '"    regions    to    which    they    may    be   cntem-  manufacturing  plants  that  export." 

ii«»*A«cni  AND  ctTLTXRAL  FAcnJTiES  plating  a   possible  move      As  for  the  st>urce  The   Bureau   of   Labor   Statistics   Indicates 

In  contrast  with   only   a   few  decades  ago  of  supply  of  capital  they  might  possibly  re-  that  about  650.000  Jobs  are  directly  depend- 

research  plays  a  major  role  In  business      Not  quire,    this    as    always,    is    procurable    from  ent    on    exports   and    many    more    Indirectly. 

only  are  men  and  women  trained  In  numbers  private  sources    if  a  firm   h<is  a  solid  credit  Industry  can  establish  a  better  record  than 

far  m  excess  of  those  formerly  available,  but  reputation       So    It    Is.    that    we    look    to    an  this  without  much  greater  effort. 
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Table    II  — Estimated    value    of    exports    of 
manufactured  products — 1960 

(Rank  of  1st  10) 

[In  millions] 

T>tal      exports      of      manufactured 

goods $16,898 

New  York 1.417 

Illinois 1.407 

California 1,803 

Ohio 1,289 

Pennsylvania 1, 189 

Michigan 898 

Texiis 836 

Washington ; 682 

Indiana • 483 

Massachusetts 435 

From  U  S    Department  of  Conunerce,  Cur- 
rent Industrial  Reports.    Series:  M161(60)-l. 

Table  III. — Scientists  and  engineers  in   the 
United  States — The  5  leading  States,  1963 


Scientists 

50,100 
,W.  liX) 
25.  2U1 
1>4.  .V«l 
■JO.  400 

Enmiieers 

12J.71X) 
SS.  TOO 
.SJ.  100 
SLl-OO 
53.800 

Total 

California 

1 72. 800 

Sew  York 

I'liiiisylvaiua 

Illinois 

138.800 
77,300 
75.  700 

Ohio     .          

74.  '.'00 

Sourw:  From  National  ^clon(•<■  Kouiulution,  63-23, 
iwa.  Thf.sr  5  i^latrs  inolmlr  4.'  iMront  of  the  total 
nutiiln-r  iif  si'iititi^ts  aivl  eripuir.rs  in  the  Nation. 
Sitcnlist,-  in  the  I  niloil  Stiilrs  t.it;il  4;i.'..(KX)  an<l  engi- 
niiT?  MO,(»)i)  .\s  iiKliciteil  HI  t!u-  jriiii nil  discussion, 
res<':irch  in  the  sciences  ftii'l  ciipini  rniip  is  iilaying  a 
critichl  role  lo<lay  iii  the  t;i"<i»lh  of  iiuiustry  and  an 
lucriiist-  In  jolis. 


SENATE  MUST  SUPPORT  NURSE 
TRAINING 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  President,  the 
Nurse  Training  Act  of  1964  was  passed 
by  the  House  on  July  21.  I  now  urge 
early  Senate  consideration  and  approval. 

I  support  this  bill  because  this  Nation 
needs  more  nurses.  As  every  doctor 
knows,  and  many  others  know,  modern 
medicine  demands  highly  skilled  nursing 
care.  As  a  nation  we  must  have  a  grow- 
ing' number  of  nurses;  instead  we  have  a 
growing;  shortage. 

A  comprehensive  report  issued  last 
year  by  the  Surgeon  General's  Consul- 
laiii  Group  on  Nursing,  of  which  Alvin 
C.  Eurich  was  Chairman,  establishes  the 
seriousne.ss  of  the  situation  with  which 
the  proposed  legislation  would  deal.  The 
report  begins: 

A  severe  shorUige  of  nurses  exists  In  the 
United  suites  today.  It  Is  both  quantita- 
tive and  qualitative.  Quantitatively,  the 
shortage  makes  It  Impossible  to  supply  hos- 
pitals and  other  health  facilities  and  orga- 
nizations with  sufficient  numbers  of  ade- 
qu.itely  prepared  nurses.  Qualitatively,  It 
impairs  the  effectiveness  of  ntirslng  care. 

In  1962.  the  consultant  group  reports. 
some  550,000  professional  nurses  were 
practicing  in  the  United  States.  A  study 
conducted  by  the  American  Nurses  Asso- 
ciation has  indicated  that  this  number 
is  inadequate;  the  325  hospitals  surveyed 
report  a  20-percent  vacancy  in  their  pro- 
fessional nursing  staffs.  The  Depart- 
ment of  Labor  likewise  reports  a  20-per- 
cent overall  nursing  shortage.  Even 
these  figures,  alarming  as  they  are,  do 
not  reveal  the  full  seriousness  of  the  sit- 
uation. For  they  do  not  indicate  the 
number  of  services  which  require  profes- 
sional training  but  because  of  shortages 
are  being  performed  by  practical  nurses 
or  nurses'  aids.  In  some  hospitals  the 
use  of  auxiliary  workers  has  increased 


to  the  extent  that  nursing  aids  are  giv- 
ing as  much  as  80  percent  of  the  needed 
nursing  care. 

Even  more  disturbing  than  present 
shortages  are  projected  future  needs. 
Hospitals  alone  by  1970  will  need  almost 
as  many  professional  nurses  as  are  now 
serving  in  all  areas.  Psychiatric  hospi- 
tals will  need  some  35,000  professional 
nurses.  Nursing  homes  will  require 
40,000.  Forty-three  thousand  public 
health  nurses  will  be  needed.  Over  40,- 
000  will  be  required  for  care  of  the  sick 
at  home.  Twenty-two  thousand  profes- 
sional nurses  will  be  needed  in  the  occu- 
pational health  field.  Over  100,000  will 
be  required  for  private  duty  and  for  serv- 
ice in  the  offices  of  physicians  and  den- 
tists. The  number  needed  by  the  mili- 
tary and  by  other  miscellaneous  orga- 
nizations will  range  around  10,000.  Some 
30,000  nurse  educators  will  be  required 
to  provide  adequate  stafiBng  for  existing 
schools  of  nursing. 

Therefore,  the  Surgeon  General's  Com- 
mission concludes  that  850,000  nurses 
will  be  needed  in  1970,  if  satisfactory  lev- 
els of  nursing  service  are  to  be  attained. 
In  view  of  the  present  and  potential 
number  of  enrollees,  however,  as  well  as 
present  school  capacities  and  the  neces- 
sity of  concentrating  on  quality  as  well 
as  quantity  in  training,  the  group  con- 
cludes that  we  can  hope  to  have  no  more 
th£ui  680,000,  including  25.000  with  a 
master's  or  higher  degrees.  Even  the 
achievement  of  this  goal  will  require  a 
concentrated  effort.  It  will  require 
schools  of  nursing  to  produce  53,000 
graduates  a  year  by  1969 — a  70-percent 
increase  over  1962's  figure  of  31,000.  In 
addition,  it  will  require  8,000  graduates 
yearly   in   postbaccalaureate   programs. 

What  are  the  factors  behind  our  Na- 
tion's ever-increasing  need  for  profes- 
sional nurses?  There  are  many.  Our 
population  is  increasing  rapidly,  and  its 
characteristics  are  also  changing.  A  mil- 
lion more  babies  will  be  born  and  will  re- 
quire care  in  1970  than  in  1960.  There 
will  be  thousands  more  aged  people,  re- 
quiring long-term  care.  Rising  economic 
and  educational  levels  are  leading  to  in- 
creased demands  for  health  services.  At 
the  same  time,  persons  rendering  health 
services  must  be  increasingly  competent. 
Advances  in  medical  practice  make  cor- 
responding demands  on  nurses  for  spe- 
cialized and  technical  services. 

Our  failure  to  keep  pace  with  this  ac- 
celerating demand  for  more  and  better 
trained  nurses  is  attributable  in  part  to 
a  shortage  of  educational  and  research 
facilities.  Too  few  schools  are  providing 
adequate  education  for  nursing.  Too 
little  research  is  being  conducted  on  the 
advancement  of  nursing  practice.  More 
students  are  needed  as  well.  Stepped-up 
recruitment  is  a  necessity,  as  is  the  re- 
moval of  some  of  the  economic  hardships 
which  now  await  those  who  choose  nurs- 
ing as  a  career.  The  costs  of  a  nursing 
education  are  high,  and  the  salary  scales 
for  prof essionstl  nurses  are  disgracefully 
low. 

Statistics  for  my  own  State  of  Alaska 
are  in  some  ways  encouraging.  The 
number  of  practicing  professional  nurses 
in  the  State  has  almost  doubled  in  recent 
years,  increasing  from  357  in   1957  to 


683  in  1962.  Yet  with  only  282  nurses 
per  100,000  population,  we  are  still 
slightly  below  the  national  average  of 
286.  Alaska's  vast  area,  which  necessi- 
tates the  dispersal  of  personnel  and  fa- 
cilities, makes  this  low  ratio  even  more 
serious.  A  study  last  year  by  Miss  Helen 
Hartigan  of  the  State  department  of 
health  and  welfare,  revealed  an  appre- 
ciable number  of  nursing  vacancies  at 
selected  hospitals  throughout  Alaska. 

The  State  presently  has  no  training 
center  for  professional  nurses.  In  this 
connection,  however,  I  am  encouraged  to 
note  that  Alaska  Methodist  University 
has  undertaken  pilot  studies  as  to  the 
feasibility  of  instituting  a  nursing  educa- 
tion program  there. 

At  any  rate,  the  shortage  of  nurses, 
candidates  for  nursing,  and  nurse- 
training  facilities  represents  an  acute 
national  problem,  and  one  we  must  move 
resolutely  to  meet. 

President  Johnson's  message  on  the 
Health  of  the  Nation  on  February  10, 
1964,  recognized  the  urgent  need  for  a 
stronger  nursing  profession.  His  recom- 
mendations, some  of  which  are  embodied 
in  the  bill  the  Hotise  has  just  passed,  in- 
cluded the  authorization  of  grants  to 
build  and  expand  schools  of  nursing,  to 
aid  in  developing  new  teaching  methods, 
and  to  assist  in  local,  State,  and  regional 
planning.  The  President  also  advocated 
the  institution  of  a  competitive  scholar- 
ship program  and  a  program  of  partially 
forgivable  loans.  Finally,  he  asked  for 
continuation  and  expansion  of  the  pro- 
fessional nurse  traineeship  program. 

Tlie  Nurse  Training  Act,  as  passed  by 
the  House,  would  provide  grants  for  the 
construction  of  schools  of  nursing  or  for 
the  improvement  of  existing  facilities. 
The  program  would  have  a  duration  of  4 
years,  authorizing  a  total  of  $35  million 
for  collegiate  schools  of  nursing  and  $55 
million  for  associate  degree  and  diploma 
schools.  Administration  of  the  program 
would  be  the  responsibility  of  the  Sur- 
geon General.  This  construction  pro- 
gram is  patterned  after  that  of  Public 
Law  88-129,  the  Health  Professions  Edu- 
cational Assistance  Act  of  1963.  Nursing 
schools  would  no  longer  be  eligible  for 
grants  under  that  act,  which  was  from 
its  inception  designed  mainly  for  medical 
and  dental  schools.  The  Nurse  Training 
Act  would  give  nursing  school  construc- 
tion programs  the  priority  and  the  re- 
sources they  need. 

The  bill,  secondly,  would  authorize  a 
5-year  program  of  project  grants  total- 
ing $17  million.  These  funds  would  en- 
able collegiate  and  associate  degree 
schools  of  nursing  to  improve  and  expand 
their  training  programs  and  modernize 
their  teaching  methods. 

A  third  part  of  the  Nurse  Training  Act 
would  reimburse  diploma  schools  of  nurs- 
ing for  the  expenses  they  would  incur  be- 
cause of  increased  enrollment.  This  pro- 
vision is  based  on  a  realization  that  a 
student's  fees  do  not  completely  cover 
the  cost  of  her  training.  Thus  a  com- 
pensatory grant  would  be  available  for 
each  federally  financed  student  the 
school  enrolls. 

Fourthly,  the  act  would  continue  the 
professional  nurse  traineeship  program 
which  was  established  in  1956  and  has 
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recently  expired.  This  program  has  the 
purpose  of  increasing  the  number  ot 
graduate  nurses  with  preparation  for 
positions  as  administrators,  supervisors, 
and  teachers  in  hospitals,  public  healUi 
agencies,  and  schools  of  nursing.  The 
bill  extends  the  protiram  for  5  years  with 
total  appropriations  of  $50  million 
Traineeships  would  be  awarded  by  the 
Surgeon  General  through  u' rants  to  the 
public  or  nonprofit  private  institutions 
providing  the  training 

A  fifth  provision  of  the  Nurse  Training 
Act  would  set  up  a  program  of  student 
loans  similar  to  that  ^-stablished  for 
medical  and  dental  students  under  the 
Health  ProfessiorLS  Educational  Assist- 
ance Act  of  1963  Such  a  pro^nim  i- 
badly  needed,  in  lixht  of  the  competitioi\ 
which  exists  for  National  Defense  Edu- 
cation Act  funds  and  the  failure  of  that 
act  to  cover  diploma  nursing  programs. 
Lon'4-term.  low-mcere.st  loans  of  up  to 
SI  000  a  year  would  be  made  available  to 
nursing  students.  After  the  .student  had 
entered  full-time  employment  as  a  nur.se 
10  percent  of  the  loan  would  be  canceled 
for  each  year  of  service,  up  to  the  point 
of  half  of  the  amount  borrowed  Such 
a  forgiveness  provision  is  much  needed  m 
light  of  the  low  salaries  which  nurses 
generally  receive  ami  the  need  for  pro- 
viding training  incentives. 

I  regret  that  the  House  has  reduced 
the  forgiveness  provision  of  the  original 
bill  from  60  to  50  percent  I  re^rret  even 
more  that  the  original  bill's  imaginative 
program  of  undergraduate  sciiolarships 
for  students  of  nursing  has  been  elimi- 
nated. But  the  provision  for  student 
loans  should  nonethele.ss  provide  appre- 
ciable assistance.  Approximately  S8o 
million  would  be  available  over  a  5-year 
period  to  schools  of  nursing  which 
wished  to  participate?  m  the  program. 

Finally,  the  bill  provides  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  National  Advisory  Council 
on  Nurse  Training.  app<jinted  by  the 
Secretary  of  Health.  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare. The  Council  would  advise  the 
Surgeon  General  in  his  administering  of 
the  nursing  program  and  his  urantint; 
of  construction  or  de.e'.opment  funds 
It  is  also  provided  that  a  committee  will 
be  appointed  in  1967  to  review  the  nurs- 
ing program  and  to  make  recommenda- 
tions concerning  its  continuation  or 
modification. 

H.R.  11241,  the  Nurse  Training  Act  of 
1964,  is  a  well-conceived  and  much- 
needed  piece  of  legislation.  It  would 
strengthen  a  profession  which  is  vital  to 
our  Nation's  health.  It  would  help  bring 
the  quality  of  training  and  the  number 
of  trainees  to  the  levels  modern  needs 
are  silready  demanding  It  would 
stimulate  the  constructKni  and  expan- 
sion of  training  facilities,  encourage  tlu' 
updating  of  training  methtxls.  remove 
some  of  the  financial  barriers  which  turn 
girls  away  from  a  nursing  career,  and 
Improve  the  quality  of  nursing  adminis- 
tration and  supervision. 

Mr.  President,  I  respectfully  ur«e  that 
the  Nurse  Training  Act  be  granted  high 
priority  among  those  bills  which  the 
Senate  must  pass  before  the  session  ends 


.\DMINISTRATION  UlSCOVEIl^  SIM- 
PLE ANNUAL  INIKHKSl  KA IE ' 
■  S.  750)  IS  NOT  SO  SIMPI-f: 
Mr.  BENNETT  Mr  President,  for 
more  than  4  years,  tiie  Production  and 
Stabilization  Subcommittee  of  the  Sen- 
ate Committ.'e  or;  Bankint;  and  Currency 
has  been  considering  S  750,  a  bill  intro- 
duced by  the  Senator  from  Illinois  I  Mr. 
Douglas  I .  chairman  of  that  subcommit- 
tee. The  chief  requirement  of  the  bill 
IS  that  any  cunsiuner  using  cndit  for 
which  a  charge  is  made  nuust  be  fui- 
nished.  in  advance  of  the  transaction,  a 
statement  showing  the  dollar  cost  of  the 
credit  charge  and  the  same  charge  fig- 
ured at  "a  simple  annual  rate  " 

Over  the  4  years,  the  proponents  of 
the  bill  have  insisted  that  it  is  very  easy 
to  figuie  the  simple  annual  rate  Those 
opposuig  the  bill  have  demonstrated  that 
in  many  cases  this  is  difficult  to  do.  and 
in  other  cases  is  impossible. 

In  June  of  this  year,  the  Department 
of  Agriculture,  at  the  request  of  the 
President  5  Committee  on  Consumer  In- 
terest, Issued  a  little  pamphlet  entitled 
"Con-sumers  Quick  Credit  Guide,'  which 
seUs  forth  a  table  giving  a  number  of  ex- 
amples which  show  how  typical  credit 
charges  can  be  translated  to  a  simple 
annual  rate  if  the  charges  are  biised  on 
the  beginning  amount  owed,  and  are  paid 
in  12  equal  monthly  insta.Uments. 

In  calculating  the  rates  used  in  its 
chart,  the  Department  u-sed  what  is 
called  the  constant  ratio  method,  the 
formula  for  which  is  as  follows. 

2mD 

1= where 

P(n-fl) 

m- number  of  payment*  in  1  year 

n- number    of    payments    to    discharge    the 

debt 
D  ^  finance  charge  in  dollars 
P_- principal  or  cash  adviince 

The  source  for  this  formula  is  M    R 
Neifeld.    -Neifeld's  Guide  to  Installment 
Computations."  Easton,  Pa.:  Mack  Pub- 
h.shin.;  Co.,  1953.  pages  193-200 

The  example  quoted  for  a  charge  of 
$8  a  year  on  the  total  beginning  amount 
of  the  loan  or  the  balance  of  the  sale 
price  is  correctly  shown  as  14  8  percent 

However,  the  person  writing  the  pam- 
phlet failed  to  reall/e  that  the  charge  of 
.S8  per  .SlOO  per  annum  is  equivalent  to 
a  -simple  annual  rate"  of  14  8  percent 
per  annum,  where  the  amount  involved 
IS  outstanding  for  exactly  1  year.  If 
the  time  during  which  the  debt  is  to  be 
paid  is  more  than  1  year,  or  less  than  1 
vear.  and  if  the  charge  is  SB  per  $100  per 
annum,  the  equivalent  "simple  annual 
rate'  does  not  nece.ssarily  remain  at  14  8 
percent  per  annum 

V^This  type  of  error,  which  is  easy  to 
make,  appears  later  on  in  the  pamphlet, 
wliere  there  is  set  forth  an  example  In- 
volving tlu-  purcha.-t'  of  a  refni,'erator, 
on  which  this  particular  rate  of  chartre  is 
used— $8  per  $100  per  year  on  the  un- 
paid amount  to  be  financed  As  the 
simple  annual  rate  for  this  example,  the 
rate  atiain  quoted  is  14  8  percent  It  all 
l(x>ks  very  easy:  but  in  the  example 
qu  tted.  the  amount  Is  to  be  paid  over  18 
months,   rather   than   over   12   months; 


atid  this  chanties  the  rate,  figured  on  the 
.same  meth(Kl  used  to  figure  the  14  8  per- 
cent, to  15  2  percent:  and  the  statement 
in  the  Department  s  bulletin  is  incorrect 
I  can  think  of  no  better  proof  that 
the  requirements  of  S  750  are  not  easy 
to  comply  with  than  the  fact  that  the 
Department  of  Acriculture,  with  all  of 
Its  resources,  would  make  a  mistake  and 
publish  It  in  a  pamphlet  of  which  I 
understand  it  is  plaiined  to  print  inn.ooo 
copies  for  nationwide  distribution 

Of  course,  th.e  Department  can  make 
this  mistake  without  any  dire  conse- 
quences: but  ;f  ii  merchant  relied  on  the 
example  ^;iven  m  the  Department's  bul- 
letin and  made  the  same  mi.stake.  he 
would  be  subject  to  the  penalties  of  the 
bill  because  he  had  understated  the  ac- 
tual "simple  annual  rate  " 

While  on  this  subject,  I  call  to  the  De- 
partment's attention  the  fact  that  its 
.so-called  typical  credit  charges  apply 
onlv  to  transactions  m  which  the  prin- 
cipal is  established  at  tlie  beginning  of 
the  period  and  is  constantly  reduced  by 
equal  payments,  equally  spaced  in  time. 
Thev  do  not  apply  to  any  other  type  of 
installment  credit,  includmu  the  so- 
called  revolving  charue  accounts. 

I  am  sure  there  will  be  some  red  faces 
in  the  Department,  and  the  mistake  will 
be  corrected  I  hope  the  le.sson  will  not 
be  lost  on  the  members  of  the  Banking 
and  Currency  Committee 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  there 
be  printed  in  the  Record,  not  only  the 
pamphlet  prepared  by  the  Department  of 
ALiriculture— to  which  I  have  referred— 
but  also  a  copy  of  an  article,  by  Sylvia 
Porter,  which  appeared  in  the  Evening 
Star  of  July  23.  1964.  The  article  praises 
th:^  pamphlt^t.  and  thus  innocently  serves 
to  ec^tablish  a  false  faith  in  its  usefulness 
as  a  simple  and  dependable  "«uide  to 
wise  use  of  consumer  credit" — to  use  Miss 
Porter's  own  words 

There  being  no  objection,  the  pamphlet 
and  the  article  were  ordered  to  be  print- 
ed m  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Consumers  Qvick  CREorr  Gvide 
Consumer  credit  comes  from  banks,  cred- 
it unions,  finance  companies,  and  reUll 
stores  Some  charge  more  than  others. 
Hive  you  shopped  around  to  find  where 
the  credit  rate  l.s  the  lowest  and  niK.'-t  con- 
venlenf 

Do  you  know  how  much  you  are  paying 
for  the  use  of  credit? 

Is  having  something  now  worth  the  added 
credit  cost? 

How  does  your  decision  fit  Into  your  fam- 
11  vs  budget  and  plans'* 

Are  you  sure  you  can  meet  thl.s  payment, 
plus  all  other  monthly  pavment-s"  Will  you 
have  monev  left  for  cmerj?oncles' 

TYPKM.    CREDrr   CHARGES 

If  charges  are  b-i.-^ed  <>n  the  hpulnnlng 
amount  owed  and  are  included  In  the  12 
equal  monthlv  InsUiUmpnts: 

If  charged  $4  per  $100  or  4  percent  per 
year    the   simple  anmi.il   rate  Is   7  4   percent 

If  charged  16  per  1100  or  6  percent  per 
yciir    the  simple  annual  rate  Is  U  1  percent 

If  rhareed  ?H  per  flOO  or  8  percent  per 
vpar    the  ."^Inui;"'  annual  rate  Is  14  8  percent 

If  rharRPd  $10  per  $100  or  10  percent  per 
year,  the  simple  annual  rate  Is   \B  5  percent 

If  charged  1  percent  per  month,  the  slmp'.e 
annu.il  rate  Is  'J2  2  percent 
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If  charged  only  on  unpaid  amount  owed: 

If  ch.irged  three-cjuariers  of  1  percent  per 
month  on  unpaid  balance,  the  simple  annual 
rate  Is  '.'  percent 

If  charged  tive-.sixths  of  1  percent  per 
month  o!i  luipald  balance,  the  simple  annual 
rate  IS  10  ptTcent 

If  charged  1  percent  per  month  on  unpaid 
balance,  the  .simple  annual  rate  is  12  per- 
cent. 

If  charged  1'4  percent  per  month  on  un- 
p.iid  balance,  the  simple  annual  rate  is  15 
percent. 

If  char>:ed  1'^  percent  per  month  on  un- 
•Mid  balance  t!ie  Mmple  annual  rate  Is  18 
percent 

If  charged  2  j  percent  per  month  on  un- 
paid balance,  the  simple  annual  rate  Is  30 
percent. 

HrVING    ON     INSTALLMFNT''       REMEMBER    BEFORE 
YO>'    SIGN 

Read    and     understand    contract       Don't 

ru.sh 
Never    sign    a    contract    with    spaces    left 

blank. 

Ue  sure  the  contract  tells:  Exactly  what 
you  are  buying,  purchase  price,  or  amount 
borrowed,  interest  and  service  charge  In  dol- 
lars or  .simple  annual  rate;  total  amount  due; 
downp.ivment;  amount  and  number  of  pay- 
ments; dates  due:  trade-in  allowances,  If  any. 

What  h.ippen.s  if  you  can't  pay?  Or  pay 
ahead' 

Know    whom    you    make   all    payments    to. 

Wh.it  are  seller's  commitments  for  malnte- 
n.oice.  service  or  replacement? 

Be  sure  you  get  a  copy  of  contract  to 
keep 

BnRROWI.NG     MONKV         ASK     BEFORE     YOU     SIGN 

How  much  cash  you  will  actually  get? 

What  is  the  simple  annual  rate? 

What  hapiH'ii.s  If  you  have  to  miss  a  pay- 
ment' 

How  does  the  lender  figure  the  balance  due 
If  vou  refinance? 

if  you  pay  ahead  of  time  Is  there  a 
penalty'     Will  you  get  a  refund? 

Whom    do    you    make    all    your    payments 

now     TO     FIGl'RE     DOLLAR     COST    OF    CREDIT 

.^dd  all  costs  you  will  have.     (Add  down- 
p,i\Tnent  and  total  monthly  payments) . 
<ubtr.ict  cash  price  of  what  you  are  buy- 

DilTerence  will   be  dollar  cost  of  credit. 

Eximple  A  refrigerator  costs  $300  and  can 
be  paid  fi>r  by  making  a  $12  downpa3rment 
iind  18  monthly  payments  of  $17.92  each. 

.•\dd  I 

Downpavment . . $12.  00 

?17H2  multiplied  by  18' 322.56 

Ycur  total  cost  on  credit 334.56 

Subtract 
Price   vou   would   pay   If   you   had 
cash- 300.00 


Dollar  cost  of  credit. 


...     34.56 


'  Charge  is  figured  at  $8  per  $100  per  year 
on  $288  ($300  minus  $12  downpayment) . 
This  Is  a  simple  annual  rate  of  14.8  percent. 

Source  Issued  by  the  U.S.  Department  of 
.Sericulture  at  the  request  of  the  President's 
Committee  on  Consumer  Interest.  June  1964. 

From  the  Washington  Star.  July  23.  1964] 
E.\sY   Credit  GriDE  for  Consumes  Use 

(By    Sylvia    Porter) 
lets  say  you  buy  a  refrigerator  priced  at 
$300  and  arrange  to  pay  for  it  by  putting 
»12  down  and  committing  yourself  to  mak- 
ing 18  monthly  payments  of  $17.92  each. 

This  is  a  routine  installment  buying  deal. 
The  ch;irge  to  you  is  $8  per  $100  per  year  on 
S288-  $300  minus  your  $12  downpayment — 
or  a  simple  annual  interest  rate  of  14.8  per- 


cent.    How  do  you  figure  the  dollar  cost  of 
your  credit? 

Add  yotir  $12  downpayment;  and 
Your  18  monthly  pajTnents  of  $17.92  which 
total  $322.66. 

Your  result  is  $334.56.  Since  you  would 
have  paid  $300  in  cash  for  your  refrigerator, 
the  dollar  cost  of  your  credit  Is  $34.56. 

One  of  the  most  concise,  simplest  guides 
to  wise  use  of  consumer  credit  I've  ever 
seen  has  Just  been  prepared  for  the  Presi- 
dent's Committee  on  Consumer  Interest  at 
the  request  of  Mrs.  Esther  Peterson,  special 
assistant  to  President  Johnson  for  consumer 
affairs.  A  few  thousand  copies  of  the  wallet- 
sized  pamphlet  have  been  printed  by  the  U.S. 
Department  of  Agriculture  to  test  the  re- 
action. 

The  response  has  been  so  excellent  that 
the  Agriculture  Department  is  now  planning 
to  print  100,000  copies  for  general  distribu- 
tion and  Mrs.  Peterson  has  decided  to  permit 
anyone  who  wishes  to  reproduce  the  guide  to 
do  so  for  free. 

Because  it  is  so  short  and  so  simple,  this 
little  guide  can  make  a  valuable  contribu- 
tion to  consumer  education — and  it  can  help 
you  even  though  you  may  consider  yourself 
a  sophisticated  buyer  of  goods  on  the  in- 
stallment plan. 

Here,  for  Instance,  are  typical  credit 
charges  translated  into  terms  of  the  simple 
annual  interest  rates  they  represent. 

Assume  your  charges  are  based  on  the 
Initial  amount  you  owe  and  are  included  in 
12  equal  monthly  Installments.    Then: 

If  your  yearly  charge  Is  $4  per  $100  or  4 
percent,  your  simple  annual  rate  is  7,4  per- 
cent. 

If  your  yearly  charge  is  $6  per  $100  or  6 
percent,  your  simple  annual  rate  is  11.1 
percent. 

If  your  yearly  charge  is  $8  per  $100  or  8 
percent,  your  simple  annual  rate  Is  14.8  per- 
cent. 

If  your  yearly  charge  Is  $10  per  $100  or  10 
percent,  your  simple  annual  rate  is  18.5 
percent. 

If  your  yearly  charge  is  1  percent  a  month, 
your  simple  annual  rate  Is  22.2  percent. 

Or  assume  your  charges  are  based  only  on 
the  unpaid  balance  of  your  loan.    Then: 

If  your  unpaid  balance  charge  Is  three- 
fourths  of  1  percent  a  month,  your  simple 
annual  rate  is  9  percent. 

If  your  unpaid  balance  charge  is  five- 
sixths  of  1  percent  a  month,  your  simple 
annual  rate  Is  10  percent. 

If  your  unpaid  balance  charge  is  1  percent 
a  month,  your  simple  annual  rate  is  12  per- 
cent. 

If  your  unpaid  balance  charge  is  1>4  per- 
cent a  month,  your  simple  annual  rate  is 
15  percent. 

If  your  unpaid  balance  charge  Is  I'i  per- 
cent a  month,  your  simple  annual  rate  is 
18  percent. 

If  your  unpaid  balance  charge  is  2^2  per- 
cent a  months,  your  simple  annual  rate  is 
30  percent. 

A  fundamental  objective  of  the  consumer 
organizations  established  in  the  White  House 
in  recent  years  is  to  upgrade  consumer  edu- 
cation, to  help  families  the  Nation  over  by 
publicizing  the  basic  rules  on  sound  buy- 
ing, borrowing,  building,  saving  and  invest- 
ing. As  Mrs.  Peterson  says,  "one  of  our 
missions  is  to  find  ways  to  reach  and  teach 
consumers,  particularly  those  who  must 
make  every  dollar  count."  This  "Consumer's 
Quick  Credit  Guide"  superbly  fits  in  with  the 
objective. 

The  truth  in  lending  bill,  which  Senator 
DotTCLAS.  Democrat,  of  Illinois,  has  been 
urging  for  years,  is  still  stalled  in  Congress. 
There  is  no  law  which  would  force  lenders  to 
tell  you  the  dollar  cost  of  credit  or  the  sim- 
ple annual  interest  rate  of  finance  charges. 
•With  the  help  of  this  caliber  of  education 
material  you  can.  though,  do  a  good  Job  on 


your     own     of     finding     out     the     "truth 
in  lending." 

By  preparing  this  simple  guide,  by  arrang- 
ing to  have  It  widely  distributed  and  not  at- 
tempting to  sell  it,  Mrs.  Peterson's  commit- 
tee will  be  performing  a  valuable  service  for 
millions  of  American  families. 


EXCESSIVE  OIL  IMPORTS 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  President,  along 
with  other  Senators,  Congressmen,  Gov- 
ernors, and  oil  industry  representatives, 
I  am  very  much  concerned  about  the 
serious  and  deteriorating  condition  of 
our  domestic  oil  industry.  Excessive  oil 
imports  have  been  largely  responsible  for 
the  existing  situation. 

Excessive  oil  imports  have  greatly  re- 
duced employment  in  the  domestic  in- 
dustry, thus  damaging  our  national  econ- 
omy. Exploration,  drilling,  and  develop- 
ment activities  also  have  steadily  de- 
clined, with  a  resulting  decline  in  oil 
reserves. 

The  serious  situation  confronting  the 
industry  makes  questionable  the  early, 
economic  development  of  the  vast  oil 
shale  reserves  of  Utah,  Colorado,  and 
Wyoming. 

The  coal  industry,  too,  is  adversely  af- 
fected by  excessive  imports  of  petroleum 
which  compete  for  the  fuel  and  energy 
markets. 

In  a  related  detrimental  effect  to  our 
domestic  economy,  the  heavy  purchases 
of  oversea  oil  are  responsible  for  a  tre- 
mendous drain  on  our  gold  reserves. . 

Recently,  the  Independent  Petroleum 
Association  of  America  presented  to 
President  Johnson  and  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  Udall  a  strong  and  meritorious 
case  for  a  substantial  reduction  in  oil 
imports.  Sixteen  Senators,  including 
myself,  joined  in  a  bipartisan  appeal  to 
the  President  for  a  substantial  reduc- 
tion in  oil  imports.  Other  Senators  and 
Congressmen,  I  am  certain,  addressed 
individual  appeals  to  the  President  and 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior.  The  Gov- 
ernors of  some  20  States  sent  to  Presi- 
dent Johnson  a  telegram  requesting  his 
assistance  in  establishing  "oil  import 
quotas  which  comply  with  the  congres- 
sional mandate  aimed  at  insuring  con- 
tinued domestic  exploration  and  devel- 
opment of  domestic  supplies  adequate  to 
meet  the  needs  of  our  national  security." 

In  letters  and  telegrams,  many  private 
citizens  expressed  their  convictions  fa- 
voring lowered  oil  imports. 

Yet.  despite  the  overwhelming  justifi- 
cation and  support  for  a  substantial  re- 
duction in  oil  imports,  the  Johnson  ad- 
ministration on  June  25  announced  an 
increase  of  70,000  barrels  daily  in  oil 
imports,  excluding  residual  fuel  oil,  into 
the  United  States  for  the  last  half  of 
1964. 

As  a  result  of  this  total  disregard  of 
the  very  serious  situation,  the  domes- 
tic industry  faces  a  crisis  which  will  be 
particularly  acute  during  the  next  3 
months.  The  Independent  Petroleum 
Producers  view  the  situation  as  being  so 
serious  as  to  require  immediate  emer- 
gency action. 

Accordingly,  on  July  7, 1964,  In  a  letter 
signed  by  the  president  of  the  Independ- 
ent Petroleum  Association  of  America, 
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the  petroleum  producers  urged  Secretary 
Udall  to  take  emergency  action  within 
his  authority  under  the  Import  program. 
Specifically. -the  letter  recommended  that 
no  more  than  40  percent  of  the  total  im- 
port allocations  for  the  last  half  of  1964 
be  permitted  during  July,  August,  and 
September,  with  the  remaining  60  per- 
cent assigned  to  the  last  3  months  of  the 
year.  This  request  recognizes  the  lower 
demand  for  petroleum  products  during 
the  summer  months  than  during  the 
winter  heating  months.  The  letter  also 
urged  the  Department  of  Defense  to 
forgo  the  importation  of  35.000  barrels 
daily  of  Jet  fuel  and  gasoline,  which  are 
readily  available  in  the  United  States. 

Together,  these  requested  emergency 
actions  would  reduce  imports  during 
July.  August,  and  September  by  about 
200,000  barrels  daily.  Although  this 
would  constitute  limited  and  temporary 
relief.  It  would  ease  the  serious  oversup- 
ply  situation  now  facing  the  Industry. 

The  domestic  oil  Industry  has  been 
forced  to  cut  back  production  by  about 
300,000  barrels  dally,  since  March.  It 
seems  only  fair  that  Imports  should  share 
in  this  burden. 

In  his  letter  to  Secretary  Udall,  Mr. 
True  urges  recorislderatlon  of  the  May  25 
recommendations  of  the  Independent 
Petroleum  Producers  of  America,  and 
points  out  that  the  difficulties  confront- 
ing domestic  producers  will  become  more 
and  more  critical  unless  corrective  ac- 
tion along  those  lines  Is  taken.  Mean- 
while, the  emergency  mea.-^ures  are  im- 
perative, to  ease  the  burden  temporarily 
over  the  next  6  months. 

The  facts  require  Immediate  action  to 
assist  the  domestic  petroleum  industry. 
I  have  written  Secretarv-  Udall  to  re- 
spectfully urge  favorable  consideration 
of  the  emergency  proposal  of  the  Inde- 
pendent Petroleum  Producers  of  Amer- 
ica, as  I  am  sure  many  of  my  colleagues 
have  also  done,  and  have  also  urged  a 
thorough  review  of  the  entire  mandatory 
oil  import  program,  with  a  view  to  cur- 
tailing future  Imports.  I  cannot  over- 
stress  the  widespread  importance  of  the 
domestic  petroleum  Industry  U:)  both  the 
peacetime  economy  and  the  national 
security.  We  must  have  a  healthy  In- 
dustry: and  the  time  for  corrective  ac- 
tion Is  now. 


IMPORT  OF  WOOL  PRODUCTS 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr  President,  a 
completely  understandable  suggestion 
has  been  made — namely,  that  the  beef, 
veal,  lamb,  and  mutton  import  limita- 
tion bill.  H.R.  1839.  be  amended  so  as 
to  include  wool  products  This  Ls  un- 
derstandable, because  the  Industry  Is 
seriously  depressed  economically,  in 
great  part  because  of  e.xcessive  imports. 
This,  of  course,  has  a  depressiiig  effect 
on  woolgrowers. 

Serious  consideration  has  been  given 
to  this  proposal  by  the  woolgrowers, 
among  others.  However,  this  step  will 
not  be  taken  now.  But  If  the  Johnson 
administration  does  not  soon  take  deci- 
sive action  to  relieve  the  present  situa- 
tion, the  only  alternative  will  be  legisla- 
tive action. 


PADRE  ISLAND  NATIONAL  SEA- 
SHORE WINS  APPROVAL  OF  THE 
NATION 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr  President, 
almost  2  years  ago — on  September  28, 
1962 — the  bill  I  introduced,  to  create  a 
national  seashore  recreation  area  on 
Padre  Island,  oil  the  gulf  coast  of  Texas, 
was  su'iifd  into  law- 
Padre  Island  today  is  already  achlev- 
liii,'  increast>d  natiunal  fame,  with  81 'j 
miU's  of  island  seashore  preservfd  by 
the  87th  Congress,  and  follow-up  action 
by  the  Texas  State  Letcislature.  It  is  one 
uf  the  finest  resort  areas  in  the  world. 
On  Thursday,  July  9.  1964,  the  Baton 
Rouue,  I^  ,  Times  printed  a  whole  page 
article  about  this  wonderful  national 
seashore  recreation  area  It  is  exceed- 
ing the  fondest  hopes  (jf  those  of  us  who 
worked  for  over  4  years  to  bring  It  about. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  an  arti- 
cle— published  in  the  Baton  Ruugf.  La.  . 
State  Times — cuptidru-d  "Padre  I.-^land 
Boasts  Some  of  Everything  fnr  Bt-ach 
Vacation"  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rkcord, 
as  follows: 

I  From   the  Baton  Rouge   (La)    State-Times. 

July  9,  19641 

P.^DRE    Island    Boasts    Some   of    Everythini.. 

TOR    Beach    Vacatio.n 

(By  Dan  Hardesty) 

There  are  not  many  prime  vacation  spots 
left  in  the  United  States  which  are  not  over- 
crowded or  overconmiercUUzed  or  over- 
rated—but one  not  far  from  Louisiana  which 
entirely  escapes  those  categories  Is  Padre 
Island. 

This  long  silver  of  sand  Is  located  off  the 
Texas  coast,  and  It  ofTers  everything  the  Indi- 
vidual or  the  family  could  want  It  interested 
in  "a  trip  to  the  beach" — 110  miles  of  sand, 
an  almijst  perpetual  sea  breeze,  good  surf 
fishing,  fabulous  shell  collecting  and  beach- 
c>jmblng.  long  flshltig  piers,  beautllul  s.ind 
dunes,  and  the  choice  between  a  typically 
crowded  beach  or  absolute  privacy,  with  ac- 
commodations ranging  from  a  tent  on  the 
lonely  beach  to  flrst-class  resort  motels. 

Padre  Island  Is  n.uned  for  Its  first  owner. 
Padre  Nicholas  Balll.  who  received  It  on  a 
grant  frjm  the  King  uf  Spain  about  1800  Its 
tlrsit  appearance  in  history's  pages,  however, 
dates  back  at  least  to  1563  when  fuur  treas- 
ure-laden sailing  ships  were  wrecked  on  Its 
shores,  and  to  this  day  beachcombers  some- 
times find  Spanish  coins  and  other  treasure 
In  the  sand 

In  1962.  Congress  designated  an  aaiz-fnlle 
segment  In  the  middle  of  the  long  Island  a 
national  seashore,  placing  it  under  the  Juris- 
diction of  the  National  Park  Service  This 
assures  that  much  of  Padre  will  be  protected 
and  preserved  in  its  natur.il  state. 

The  island  follows  closely  the  Texas  coast- 
line from  Corpus  Chrlsii  on  the  north  to  a 
point  close  to  the  Mexican  border,  at  Port 
Isabel  It  varies  fr<jm  a  quarter  of  a  mile  to 
some  4  miles  in  width  Back  of  it  Is  calm 
rather  shallow  Laguna  Madre,  and  In  front  Is 
the  open  gulf  Both  are  full  of  fi.sh  and  the 
sport  Is  great  all  year  In  the  near-tropical 
climate,  the  southern  end  of  Padre  being  fur- 
ther south  than  M;amt 

SAND     DTNES 

There  Isn't  a  tree  on  Padre  Island,  but  the 
e  idles.s  miles  of  sand  dunes  are  literally  cov- 
ered with  waving  sea  oat«  and  various  shorter 
gr  lases  and  plant* 

.■\t  preenr  vacationing  on  Padre  Is  pretty 
much  confined  to  the  two  ends  but  that 
sM!;  reprf.st-ri'.s  i  hf  i;i  •/  p'-n  sp.i.-e  Even- 
tually, the  National  Park  Service  Is  expected 


to  construct  an  all-weather  road  the  length 
uf  the  Island 

But  If  yovi  want  some  privacy  on  the  beach. 
U  '11  t  be  misled  by  th.it  business  of  being 
limited  to  the  ends  of  the  Island  You  can 
drUe  the  family  car  along  the  edge  of  the 
w.iter  to  a  site  where  you  can  spend  the 
day.  or  pitch  your  camp,  out  of  sight  of  both 
your  nearest  neighbor  and  most  of  the  re- 
mainder of  the  civilized  world  Tliat  is  per- 
haps the  most  Inviting  aspect  of  this  vaca- 
tion spot  -you  can  choose  between  almost 
c. implete  Isolation  from  the  world,  and  a 
crowded  resort  beach,  all  In  the  same  day 

Padre  Island  may  be  reached  by  car  only 
at  the  tw.i  ends  There  Is  a  causeway  at 
Corpus  Chrlstl  and  another  at  Port  I.sabel 
Thus  the  vacation  facilities  and  Interests  can 
best  be  dl.';cussed  -separately  for  the  north 
and  south  ends  of  Padre 

VACATIi^iN   CENTER 

Ci.irpus  Chrlstl.  of  course.  Is  an  outstiindlng 
vacation  center  with  tine  beaches  and  fish- 
ing other  than  that  ofTered  at  Padre  Island. 
Tlie  city  has  many  tine  motels  and  restau- 
rants and  Just  north  of  Padre  Is  Port  Aransas 
wirh  Its  sensational  fishing 

The  vacationer  going  to  Padre  Island  from 
Corpus  Chrlstl  reaches  tiie  .surf  right  In  the 
middle  of  the  P.idre  I.siand  P. irk.  niiUntalned 
by  the  Nueces  County  Park  Board  Ihere  Is 
Lk  playground,  an  almost  unlimited  parking 
and  camping  area,  cabanas  for  rent,  conces- 
sions stands,  a  bathhouse,  and  tremendous 
1  2(X)-foot  free  fishing  pier  complete  with 
bait  shop 

This  Bob  Hall  pier  and  an  even  longer  one 
up  at  Port  Aransas  ofTt-r  far  more  real  fish- 
ing than  most  fish  piers  In  our  own  region 
of  the  gulf  In  fact,  at  some  times  ot  the 
year  numerous  t^irpon  are  caught  by  pier 
fishermen.  They  are  malnutlned  by  the 
county  and  are  lighted  for  night  fishing, 
being  open  around  the  clock. 

Good  nsMiNii 

Anglers  of  course,  are  free  to  go  anywhere 
down  tlie  beach,  wade  Into  the  surf  and  go 
at  It  The  water  Is  fairly  shallow  without 
.slurp  drop.  rfs.  and  surf  fishing  produces 
some  excellent  catches  of  such  favorites  as 
sf>€ckled  trout  and  redllsh. 

Almost  all  the  motels  at  the  northern  end 
of  Padre  are  located  on  the  m.ilnland.  In  and 
around  Corpus  Chrlstl  One  rePUiurant  of 
note  on  the  Island  Is  that  owned  by  Gene 
French.  Padre's  most  famous  beachcewiber. 
who  probably  knows  the  island  better  tiian 
any  other  man  but  who  somehow  looks  more 
like  a  suntanned  young  tourist  than  the 
traditional  concept  of  the  aged,  weather- 
beaten  beachcomber 

French's  ap[>earance  Is  undoubtedly  a  bit 
deceptive,  however,  for  he  Is  one  of  the  few 
who  has  roamed  Padre  from  end  to  end  many 
times  That  Is  not  easy  to  do.  for  even  the 
best  vehicle  built  for  that  kind  of  terrain 
sometimes  Just  won't  make  It  on  parts  of 
Padre  French  once  walked  out  more  than 
50  miles  down  the  lonely  s.ind  to  get  back 
to  civilization  after  a  breakdown  Many  visi- 
tors to  the  Island,  with  a  bit  of  exploring  in 
mind,  stop  at  hl.s  estiiblishment  to  seek  his 
advice  on  just  how  far  to  venture  and  what 
not  to  attempt. 

DRIVE  DOWN   BEACH 

From  the  big  fishing  pier.  It  Is  generally 
quite  safe  to  drive  the  family  car  20  miles 
down  the  Island  on  the  hard-packed  sand 
Many  go  beyond  that,  but  they  risk  getting 
stuck  And  for  this  entire  distance,  the  vaca- 
tioner Is  free  to  pitch  his  camp  and  stay  a« 
long  as  he  wishes  He  can  swim  In  the 
gulf,  search  for  shells,  fish  the  surf,  prepare 
his  meals,  and  sleep  In  surprising  comfort — 
e\en  In  the  blazing  midday  heat — if  he  can 
get  In  tlie  shade 

Some  form  of  tent  or  roof  shelter  Is  essen- 
tial, even  If  Just  a  piece  of  cloth  or  canvas 
stretched  on  poets  near  your  car.    There  Is  » 
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constant  strong  ocecm  breeze,  and  if  you  can 

get  In  the  shade  you  do  not  feel  the  heat. 
But  the  sun  Is  strong  and  the  beach  vaca- 
tioner should  of  course  take  normal  precau- 
tions against  sunburn. 

The  sand  Is  very  fine,  almost  powdery,  and 
back  In  the  absolutely  dry  dunes  and  away 
from  the  wet  beach  area,  you  will  see  swirls 
of  blowing  sand  which  In  time  change  the 
shape  and  finally  the  location  of  the  dunes. 
This  fine  sand.  Incidentally,  calls  for  extra 
ciue  with  such  things  as  cameras,  which 
should  never  be  left  exposed  when  not  in 
use. 

SOUTH     END 

At  the  south  end  of  Padre,  the  Island  is 
reached  vl.i  the  ciuiseway  at  Port  Isabel.  It  is 
m  many  ways,  entirely  dlfXerent  from  the 
northern  end 

There  iire  15  motels  on  South  Padre  Island 
within  the  6-mlle  area  which  has  a  paved 
road  a  few  hundred  yards  back  from  the 
beach --and  It  should  be  pointed  out  that  the 
beach  at  Padre  Is  that  wide.  These  motels 
range  from  small,  mtxlest  establishments  to 
fuUfledgcd  resorts  which  would  hold  their 
own  amid  the  extravaganza  of  Miami  Beach. 

Also  on  the  Island  at  this  end  are  res- 
taurants, service  stations,  a  Coast  Guard  sta- 
tion, fishing  camps,  a  grocery  store  and  an 
elaborate  new  $125,000  pavilion  aimed  at  the 
convention  business.  About  200  persons 
have  their  permanent  homes  on  the  Islsmd. 
and  there  Is  Isla  Blanca  Park  with  cabanas, 
a  pl.iyground  and  other  facilities.  Just  as 
at  the  Corpus  Chrlstl  end.  there  Is  one  des- 
ignated beach  area  In  which  a  lifeguard  is 
on  duty 

The  explorer  cannot  travel  quite  as  far  at 
the  south  end  In  his  own  car.  although  there 
Is  at  least  a  towing  service  readily  available 
on  the  isl.md  for  those  who  get  stuck  in  the 
sand.  However,  many  cars  venture  well  be- 
yond the  6  miles  of  good  highway,  and  they 
Hnd  the  journey  worthwhile. 

There  Is  a  privately  financed  fishing  pier, 
more  than  700  feet  long,  complete  with  bait 
shop  and  snack  bar  And  at  the  very  tip  of 
the  Island,  there  Is  a  long  Jetty,  extending  far 
out  Into  th?  gulf,  which  ofTers  outstanding 
nshlng 

SHELL    COLLECTING 

For  the  person  Interest  In  shell  collecting 
and  beachcombing.  Padre  Is  a  fabulous  spot. 
Tiie  best  "hunting"  Is  In  winter  and  early 
spring  when  the  gulf  Is  more  turbulent,  and 
th.tt  is  when  the  professional  collectors  go 
into  action  But  one  never  knows  which  day 
the  tide  will  bring  a  beachcombing  Jackpot 
onU)  the  sand 

At  the  north  end,  most  shell  collecting  is 
dune  20  or  more  miles  down  the  beach.  At 
the  south  end.  entire  stretches  of  beach  are 
literally  covered  with  colorful  seashells. 
Most  of  these,  of  course,  are  common  varie- 
ties of  little  Interest  to  the  serious  collector, 
but  for  the  casual  collector  or  vacationer  who 
just  want.s  to  take  some  pretty  shells  home, 
they  are  there  by  endless  millions.  Persons 
who  are  familiar  with  the  Mississippi  and 
Uniisiana  gulf  beaches  find  the  shells  on 
Padre  almost  too  much  to  believe,  even  when 
they  see  It. 

A  fishing  license  in  Texas  costs  $2.15,  and 
there  are  many  charter  boats  of  various  sizes 
available  at  both  ends  of  the  Island  for  those 
who  want  to  do  some  serious  fishing  In  the 
gulf  or  In  Laguna  Madre. 

Of  special  Interest  to  the  hunter  is  the 
announcement  from  Washington  this  morn- 
ing that  there  will  be  a  4-day  whltewing  dove 
season  In  21  counties  In  south  Texas  this 
winter  This  season  was  closed  In  Texas  (but 
wide  open  In  Mexico  a  few  miles  from  the  tip 
of  Padre  t  last  year.  These  doves,  much  larg- 
er than  the  kind  found  in  Louisiana,  live  in 
the  Rio  Grande  "Valley  In  great  numbers  and 
the  brief  season  attracts  many  thousands  of 
hunters  from  all  over  the  United  States. 

Persons  Interested  In  obtaining  detailed 
Information      concerning      motels,     fishing. 


hunting  and  anything  else  related  to  a  vaca- 
tion on  Padre  Island  may  do  so  by  writing 
the  Convention  &  Tourist  Bureau.  Corpus 
Chrlstl,  Tex.,  for  the  northern  end  of  the 
island;  and  the  Chamber  of  Commerce,  South 
Padre  Island,  Tex.,  for  the  southern  end. 

And  for  the  Louisiana  family,  It  might  be 
mentioned  that  a  beach  vacation  on  Padre 
may  be  combined  with  a  stopover  in  Houston 
to  see  the  Houston  Colt  45's  In  big-league 
baseball.  And  starting  with  next  season, 
this  will  have  the  extra  attraction  of  a  game 
in  Houston's  huge  new  domed  stadium. 

Padre  Island,  already  a  fabulous  vacation 
spot  for  those  who  have  found  It,  certainly 
deserves  its  reputation  and  unquestionably 
will  be  "discovered"  by  many  more  Americans 
in  the  next  few  years,  Including  no  doubt 
many  Loulslanlans  who  have  traditionally 
turned  to  Florida  when  they  decided  upon  a 
trip  to  the  beach. 


UNITED  VETERANS  COUNCIL  OF 
PENNSYLVANIA  ENDORSES  GI 
BILL 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
over  a  year  ago.  the  cold  war  GI  bill  <S. 
5)  was  favorably  reported  to  the  Senate. 
Since  July  2  of  last  year,  this  needed 
legislation  has  been  the  victim  of  forces 
which  refuse  to  even  consider  the  merits 
of  the  bill.  Instead,  they  have  locked 
arms  to  form  a  wall  which  blocks  out 
the  voices  and  the  pleas  of  those  who 
support  this  proposed  legislation. 

When  the  bill  was  reported  to  the  Sen- 
ate, it  had  the  vast  support  of  the  vet- 
erans' organizations  of  this  Nation.  I 
am  happy  to  report  that  these  groups 
are  still  trying  to  F>enetrate  that  wall  of 
refusal  by  reaffirming  their  support  for 
the  cold  war  GI  bill,  and  their  numbers 
and  their  voices  are  growing. 

Recently.  I  received  a  letter  from  the 
United  Veterans  Council  of  Philadelphia, 
dated  July  2,  1964.  which  represents  29 
veterans  organizations,  in  which  they  re- 
new their  support  by  a  resolution  implor- 
ing the  passage  of  this  bill. 

Mr.  President,  the  letterhead  shows 
many  organizations,  such  as  the  Veterans 
of  World  War  I.  USA.  which  would  not 
be  eligible  under  the  bill:  the  American 
Legion,  AMVETS,  and  many  other  orga- 
nizations. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  this 
letter  and  the  attached  resolution,  to- 
gether with  a  list  of  the  29  veterans 
groups  represented,  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter, 
list,  and  resolution  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 
Unfted     Veterans'     Council     op 
Philadelphia, 

Philadelphia,  Pa.,  July  2,  1964. 
The  Honorable  Ralph  W.  Yarborough, 
The  Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Deak  Senator  Yarborough:  We  respect- 
fully submit  the  attached  resolutions 
adopted  during  our  regular  meeting  held  on 
May  27,  1964. 

The  membership  of  this  council  strongly 
urges  you  to  take  a  firm  stand  and  positive 
action  aa  needed  In  order  to  help  bring  about 
this  long  and  overdue  legislation. 
Very  truly  yotirs, 

William  J.  Lederer,  Esq., 

Commander. 

Attest: 

Caspeb  J.  Knight,  Jr., 

Adjutant. 


United  Vetebans  Council  or  Philadelphia 
organizations 

American  Legion. 

AMVETS. 

Blinded  War  Veterans  Association. 

Catholic  War  Veterans. 

China-Biu-ma-Indla  Vets. 

Disabled  American  Veterans. 

Fleet  Reserve  Association. 

Jewish  War  Veterans. 

Legion  of  Honor. 

Marine  Corps  League. 

Marine  Corps  Reserve  Officers  Association. 

Metropolitan  Squad,  Air  Force  Association. 

Military  Order  Purple  Heart. 

Municipal  War  Veterans. 

Naval  Enlisted  Reserve  Association. 

Old  Guard  of  Philadelphia. 

Old  Guard,  State  Fenclbles. 

Pennsylvania  Department  of  'Veterans 
(Elks) . 

Polish  Legion  American  Vets. 

Polish  Vets  Association  of  America. 

National  Indian  War  Vets. 

Retreads.  Inc. 

Society  of  the  28th  Division. 

S.E.  Council,  Reserve  Officers  Association. 

Spanish  American  War  Veterans. 

U.S.  Submarine  Veterans. 

Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars. 

Veterans  of  WWI.  U.S.A. 

312th  F.A..  79th  Division. 

OFFICERS 

Commander:  William  J.  Lederer,  Esq., 
State  advocate,  AMVETS. 

Vice  Commanders:  John  W.  Gllmore,  past 
president.  Reserve  Officers  Association;  John 
J.  McCarey,  post  commander,  MWV;  Anton 
Kneller.  past  national  commander,  Military 
Order  Purple  Heart. 

Adjutant:  Casper  J.  Knight,  Jr.,  past 
county  commander,  'VFW,  7702  Lownton 
Street  (28).  IV  3-1097. 

Finance  officer:  Clifford  A.  Harbaugh,  past 
county  commander,  A.L.,  Liberty  Real  Estate 
Trust  Co..  Philadelphia  2,  Pa.,  LO  4-1000. 

Chaplain :  Lt.  Col.  William  A.  L.  Clay,  chap- 
lain, PDVA  Elks. 

Sergeant  at  arms:  Michael  Drucker,  past 
president.  Sub  Vets. 

Judge  Advocates:  Walter  E.  Alessandroni, 
Esq..  past  State  commander,  AX.;  Peter 
Galante.  Esq.,  past  State  commander,  CWV; 
Colbert  C.  McClaln.  Esq.,  past  county  com- 
mander, 'VFW;  Sol  Gelb,  Esq.,  past  county 
commander,  JWV. 


Resolution  No.  2 — United  Veterans  Coun- 
cil OP  Philadelphia 

Be  it  resolved.  That  the  United  Veterans 
Council  of  Philadelphia  meeting  in  their 
regular  meeting  Implore  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  to  extend  GI  educational  bene- 
fits to  all  veterans  who  entered,  or  enter  mili- 
tary services  from  and  after  February  1.  1955. 
and  that  such  educational  benefits  be  ex- 
tended so  long  as  the  provisions  of  the 
draft  law  exist,  and  that  this  resolution  be 
forwarded  to  the  President  of  the  United 
States;  presiding  officer  of  each  branch  of  the 
Congress;  chairman  of  the  Senate  Commit- 
tee on  Finance;  chairman  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  Committee  on  Veterans'  Af- 
fairs and  each  Member  of  the  Pennsylvania 
congressional  delegations. 

Adopted  May  27,  1964.  in  a  regular  meeting 
of  the  United  Veterans  Council  of  Philadel- 
phia. 

William  J.  Lederer.  Esq., 

Commander. 

Attest: 

Casper  J.  Knight,  Jr., 

Adjutant. 


EXTREMISM— WHAT  IS  IT? 

Mr.   MUNDT.     Mr.   President,  these 
days,  when  at  a  loss  for  words  to  describe 
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a  man  one  does  not  like,  political  con- 
cepts with  which  one  disat:rtes.  or  the 
fellow  who  borrows  books  and  never  re- 
turns them,  it  has  become  a  popular  pas- 
time to  hurl  the  chari^e  "extremist" 
against  the  target  of  one's  venom  and 
then  sit  back  in  the  confident  expecta- 
tion that  the  object  of  such  scorn  will 
immediately  drop  dead  or  be  destroyed 
Thus  one  executes  the  retort  adequate 
and  the  irrefutable  indictment  extraor- 
dinary. 

The  trouble  is  that  nobody  seems  to 
agree  with  anyone  else  a.s  to  just  what 
■extremism"  is  supp<-)sed  to  signify  or 
designate.  It  is.  of  course  sometliing 
with  which  one  disagrees,  but  if  we  dis- 
agree too  violently  or  vehemently,  we 
no  longer  qualify  as  moderates."  and 
our  charge  of  "extrem_:si  comes  bound- 
irw  back  at  us  when  our  adver.sary  cries 
out  'you  are  another  "  Thus,  a  definition 
still  is  needed  as  to  ju^t  \«,hen  extremism 
IS  good,  and  when  it  is  bad.  and  precisely 
what  it  is  intended  to  imply 

One  of  South  Dakota  s  widely  quoted 
editors.  Fred  H.  Bruekelman.  of  the  Cor- 
sica Globe,  published  in  Corsica.  S.  Dak., 
recently  put  his  mind  and  typewriter  to 
the  task  of  defining  what  to  ium  consti- 
tutes extremism.  He  come.-^  up  Wiili  ar, 
interesting  and  arresting;  summation 
For  the  benefit  of  those  in  tiie  Congress 
and  the  country  wiio  may  be  trying  to 
get  a  better  grasp  of  wiiat  is  implied  by 
the  term  "extremism."  I  a.sk  unanimous 
consent  to  have  priufed  at  this  point  in 
the  Recx)RD  the  Bruekelman  lexicon  of 
extremism,"  as  he  .sees  i-.. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  m  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

iFrom  the  Corslci  'S    Dik  i   Globe) 

EXTIli.M:-.M 

Nr>w  that  "extremi-sm"  seems  to  be  a  t<jplc 
f')r  ni.iny  to  talk  and  write  ab<-)Ut,  we  might 
ti;  <et.  Into  the  act. 

The  writer  also  has  some  Ideas  its  to  what 
constitutes  extremism  la  Oovernment;  Just 
i  few  are  listed  : 

.\  «300  billion  Federal  debt. 

T  ixing  American  citizens  and  giving  the 
:iio:.ey  to  other  Koverr.monts  or  natlonal.s 

The  Supreme  Court  .iayln<  how  the  several 
.-uites  shall  elect  their  It-gislatures. 

TtUilng  all  the  people  to  pay  the  medlcii 
bili.s  for  some 

Demand  that  busme.sa  people  collect  some 
f  the  Federal  taxe;; 

Help  provide  transportation  for  some  peo- 
ple I  transit  bill)  but  not  all  In  the  United 
Stcttes. 

Government  by  bureaucratic  decree  rather 
than  by  legislation. 

One  could  continue  .Anyone  can  add  to 
these 

Perhaps  we  should  le.irn  to  communicate, 
to  understand  one  an>  )ther,  before  we  go  off 
on  too  many  tangents — F  H  B 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  in  a  let- 
ter just  received  from  a  friend  in  Illinois 
the  writer  makes  hi.s  own  analysis  of 
what  he  considers  to  be  extremism  '  and 
"moderation"  in  the  context  of  today's 
problems  and  controversies.  He  puts  it 
th's  way: 

Extremism  In  the  defense  of  liberty  I5  what 
P-rirr;ii;ut  meant  whf»n  he  'rdered — "Damn 
the  torpedo** — full  speed  ahead   ' 

Moderation  In  the  pursuit  of  Justice  Is 
what  keeps  certain  piixtlclpants  In  the  Bobby 
Baker  case  out  of  Jail  and  fri->m  being  ex- 
pos ed. 


Perhaps,  Mr  President,  the  simplest 
and  most  accurate  way  to  del*M-mine 
what  and  who  are  properly  considered 
"extremist"  would  bo  to  get  the  lust  o^ 
organizations  considered  in  Uiat  catc- 
'^'ory,  a.s  published  by  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral, under  the  provisions  of  tiie  Internal 
Security  Act  of  1950,  and  tack  it  up  m 
every  public  buildini:  and  post  ollice  of 
America.  At  the  time  when  that  act  was 
passed,  Contjre.ss  concluded  tiiat  any 
group  or  individual  seeking  to  change 
the  course  of  Government  in  the  United 
States  "by  force  and  violence"  or  operat- 
ing under  the  d  rection  and  domination 
of  a  foreign  government  was  "extremist  ' 
and  un-Amencan  Other  groups  and  in- 
dividuals mit!ht  well  be  considered  un- 
desirable, intemperate.  I'r-norant,  or  ir- 
responsible: but  the  real  ■'extremist"  in 
our  society  is  one  who  would  use  force 
or  violence — as  Communist  Oswald  did 
m  Dallas — in  an  efTort  to  work  his  will 
upon  America  Those  who  ar>-:ue  for 
changes,  no  matter  how  sharp  or  un- 
desirable, should  be  refuted.  Those  who 
take  action  throu'^h  force  and  violence, 
and  act  upon  their  own  authority  or  by 
foreign  direction  should  be  rooted  out  of 
our  society. 

IN  MEMORY  ui'    I  iih  \^  .\I  Ki<MASTER 

Mr  CHURCH  Mr.  President,  many 
Members  of  the  Senate  will  remember 
Lynn  Crandall,  who  came  to  WH>hiug- 
ton  several  times  m  the  past  few  yeai-s 
to  testify,  in  his  capacity  of  watermaster 
on  the  Snake  River,  about  water  develop- 
ment project.s  fur  Idaho. 

Those  who  on  those  occasions  heard 
him  testify  at  committee  hearings,  or 
talk  afterward  with  quiet  certaintv  about 
what  should  be  done  to  make  the 
most  of  the  great  resource  about  which 
he  knew  so  much,  almost  always  came 
away  a  little  wiser  for  the  experience,  for 
Lynn  Crandall  always  started  with 
facts — with  what  It  has  become  fash- 
ionable to  call  hard"  infcjrmation — and 
followed  where  they  led. 

An  editorial  published  in  the  Pocatello. 
Idaho,  Intermountaln  of  July  2.  1964,  be- 
gins with  this  sentence: 

Beyond  the  death  of  the  man.  bad  news 
oniiUi?h.  the  loss  of  Lynn  CranduU  Is  like 
the  burning  of  an  Irreplaceable  library. 

I  ask  that  this  editorial  be  printed  In 
full  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  tlie  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

(Pror-  'he  Intermountaln.  July  2.  1964) 
The  Watermaster 

Beyond  the  death  of  the  man.  bid  news 
enough,  the  loes  of  Lynn  Crandall  Is  like 
the  burning  of  an  Irreplaceable  library 

For  more  than  40  years.  29  of  them  as  wa- 
termaster over  the  1  2  million  acres  of  Snuke 
River  District  36.  Crandall  ani.isaed  Inforniii- 
tlon  on  the  Snake  River  He  knew  more 
than  the  numbers  The  river  was  a  living 
thing  to  Crandall  and  he  iiad  a  feel  of  the 
.stream  that  no  other  m.ui  h.is  achieved. 
You  could  always  ask  Lynn  Crandall  Now 
you  can't 

WVien  less  Imaginative  men  still  treated 
the  stream's  flow  as  so  much  w.iter.  Cr;in- 
dall  was  spelling  out  the  ImporUmce  t)f  the 
return  flow  to  the  river  from  Irrigation  di- 
version From  his  knowledge  of  the  deep 
snowfalla   above    Idaho   Falls,   he   knew    that 


the  underground  runoff  was  great  and  was 
as  reliable  and  replenish. ible  as  the  river 
itself. 

CrandiiU  had  little  patience  i>>r  the  surt  of 
arithmetic  that  tre.ited  each  sUirage  and 
generation  project  as  something  apart — the 
technique  u.sed  to  scuttle  Burns  Creek  Dam, 
for  c.x.imple — and  was  too  pus-se.ssed  by  the 
thought  of  the  rivers  unused  p<'tentlal  to 
iiccept  an  argument  that  a  given  project 
w.is  right  or  wrc^ng  because  of  Its  sponsors. 

In  conversation  he  could  describe  changes 
in  climate,  flora  and  launa  occasioned  by  the 
8t<jriige  and  u.se  "f  the  water  of  the  Snake, 
and  h.id  Ideas  about  taking  greatt-r  .ulvan- 
tage  of  those  changes  th;tn  we  do 

We  are  confident  that  much  of  what  he 
knew  lies  uncompUed  In  personal  rorre- 
;pondence.  In  his  files  and  In  the  records  of 
District  36.  the  U  S.  Gei.iloglc.il  Survey.  U.S. 
Bureau  of  Reclamation,  the  area's  newspa- 
pers, and  In  no<->ks  and  crannies  around 
Idaho  Falls.  The  agencies,  the  State  of 
Idaho,  his  survivors  and  his  alma  mater, 
t.'ornell  University,  ought  to  be  encoviraged 
to  find  a  way.  among  them  to  gather  up  the 
record  left  by  the  man  who  ga\e  special 
meaning  to  the  title  of    VV.iterinaster." 
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LVDIANA    DL"NP:S    NATIONAL    LAKE- 
SHORE 

Mr  DOUGI>AS.  Mr.  President,  m  an 
editorial  published  today.  tht>  WashlnL'- 
t  )n />;\st  heralds  the  likelihood  that  the 
Senate  Interior  and  Insular  AlTairs 
Committee  .soon,  perhaps  tomorn^.v.  will 
favorably  report  the  Indiana  Dunes  Na- 
tional Lakeshore  bill.  The  widespread 
supiwrt  for  this  bill  siiows  tliat  favor- 
able committee  action  should  come;  and 
I  liope  Very  much  that  it  will. 

The  WashuiL'ton  Post  is  a  stalwart 
friend  of  the  Indiana  Dunes  and  of  con- 
servation in  'general  If  we  are  soon  able 
to  get  committee  approval  and  Senate 
pa.s.sage  of  S.  L'J49.  thai  will  be  due  in 
no  small  part  to  the  lonK  and  consistent 
interest  which  the  Wa.shinuton  Post  and 
several  other  of  the  NaMon's  'jreaf  news- 
papers have  maintained  in  saving  the 
dunes  Conservationists  and  all  people 
who  love  the  beauties  of  nature  owe  a 
debt  to  this  newspaper  s  leadership. 

I  ask  unanimous  con.sent  that  tiie  edi- 
torial be  printed  in  the  REcoKn 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[From  the  Washington  Post  of  July  28.  1964| 
The    Dunks    Again 

There  is  some  Impl.iuslble  good  news 
about  Indiana  dunes,  the  matchless  recre- 
ation area  on  Lake  Mlclilgan  that  has  been 
threatened  by  Industrl.il  bulldozers.  On 
Wednesday,  the  Senate  Interior  Committee  is 
due  to  take  up  a  compromise  bill  that  would 
cre.ite  an  Indiana  dune.s  l.ikeshore  area,  thus 
saving  forever  a  gcxid  p.ir'  of  this  recreational 
beach  which  nature  hius  provtdentlaKy  placed 
within  a  hundred  miles  of  9  5  million  people 
In  the  Chicago  area. 

The  problem  In  the  past  Is  that  the  bill 
Wits  supported  bv  Senator  Paul  H.  Douglas 
iind  by  conservation  groups,  but  oppi>sed  by 
powerful  steel  companies  and  almost  all  of 
the  Indiana  delegation  In  Congrc-is  How- 
ever, a  compromise  formula  has  been  evolved 
that  Is  acceptable  to  t!ie  conservationists,  to 
Mr  DofGiAS.  and  to  b»ith  Senators  from 
Indiana.  Mr  B\yh  and  Mr.  Hartke  (who 
Incldentallv.  deserve  Immense  credit  fi>r  tak- 
ing a  positive  attitude  to  the  problem  of 
saving  the  dunes  1 . 

Under  the  bill,  a  lakeshore  area  of  10  8 
miles  of  shoreline  and  11.292  acres  would  be 


created.  Including  2,182  acres  and  3  miles  of 
stiorfline  already  set  aside  In  a  State  park. 
riie  National  Park  Service  estimates  that 
It  would  cost  $19  million  during  the  first  5 
ve.irs  to  acquire  the  land,  and  $5.8  million  to 
df\('Iop  the  area.  This  Is  a  modest  sum  that 
w  >uld  be  amply  repaid  In  years  ahead  by 
the  plea.sure  the  area  can  afford  In  a  con- 
gobted  urban  region. 

I:  the  Senate  committee  approves  the  bill, 
action  by  the  whole  Senate  is  likely — and 
enactment  of  similar  legislation  by  the 
H 'U.se  would  be  at  least  an  outside  possl- 
biiitv  The  cause  Is  a  worthy  one,  and  the 
brM.id  .support  tor  the  Senate  bill  auspicious. 
.\  Iilid^;o  from  the  White  House  might  Just 
pr.ve  the  key  t«  saving  the  dunes  In  this 
jes.'^ion  of  Congress. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  is 
there  further  morning  business? 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  further  morning  business?  If  not, 
mornmK  business  is  closed. 


MEAT      IMPORTS— WILD      ANIMALS 
AND    WILD    BIRDS 
The   ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore.    The  Chair  lays  before  the  Sen- 
ate the  unfinished  business. 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  tlic   bill    (H.R.    1839)    to  amend  the 
Tariff  Act  of  1930  to  provide  for  the  free 
importation   of   wild   animals   and   wild 
birds  which  are  intended  for  exhibition 
in  tile  United  States. 
Mr.  HRUSKA  obtained  the  floor. 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.     Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Nebraska  yield  with- 
out losiiiR  his  riizlit  to  the  floor? 
Mr.  HRUSKA.     I  am  happy  to  yield. 
Mr.    MANSFIELD.     Mr.   President.   I 
have   consulted   the   leadership   on   the 
other   side   of   the   aisle   and   interested 
Senators    on    both    sides    of    the    aisle. 
I  a.sk  unanimous  consent  that  there  be 
a   tinif^    limitation    of    1    hour   on   each 
amendment  and  4  hours  on  the  bill. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  yield. 
Mr.  COTTON.  When  the  Senator 
.says  'each  amendment."  is  that  con- 
fined to  the  amendments  now  at  the  desk 
or  does  it  i>ermit  new  amendments? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  No;  it  refers  to 
any  amendment 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore    Is  there  objection  to  the  request? 
Tlie  Chair  hears  none,  and  it  is  so 
ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
thank  the  Senator  from  Nebraska  for 
yielding. 

If  he  will  yield  further,  I  should  like 
to  suL'gest  the  absence  of  a  quorum,  not 
taking  the  lime  out  of  the  time  under 
limitation.  • 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  I  yield  for  that  pur- 
pose. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  suggest  the  ab- 
sence of  a  quorum. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore.    The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll 

Mr  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  Is  so  or- 
dered. 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  if 
the  Senator  from  Nebraska  will  yield,  I 
should  like  to  yield  myself  1  minute  on 
the  bill. 
Mr.  HRUSKA.  I  yield. 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  committee  amendments 
be  considered  and  agreed  to  en  bloc. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  the  commit- 
tee amendments  will  be  considered  en 
bloc,  and  they  are  agreed  to  en  bloc. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  And  that  the  bill 
as  thus  amended  be  considered  as  orig- 
inal text  for  the  purpose  of  amendment. 
The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  the  bill  as 
amended  will  be  considered  as  original 
text  for  the  purpose  of  amendment. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  if 
the  Senator  will  yield  further.  I  yield 
myself  2  minutes  on  the  bill  for  the  pur- 
pose of  making  a  clarifying  statement 
and  inserting  statements  and  other  ma- 
terial in  the  Record. 

During  the  week  of  July  6 — speciflcally, 
on  July  9 — the  distinguished  minority 
leader  IMr.  Dirksen],  raised  a  question 
as  to  the  possibility  of  beef  import  legis- 
lation being  brought  before  the  Senate. 
At  that  time,  I  pointed  out  it  had  been 
my  intention  to  take  this  legislation  up 
during  the  week  of  July  6.  but  that  be- 
cause there  was  a  "hold"— at  least  one 
"hold" — on  the  bill  on  the  Republican 
side,  because  a  certain  Senator — and 
there  may  have  been  others — wanted  to 
be  at  the  Republican  convention  begin- 
ning on  July  10,  it  was  felt  that  the  or- 
dinary courtesies  should  be  extended. 
Therefore,  at  that  time,  during  the  week 
of  July  6,  when  the  leadership  initially 
had  intended  to  bring  up  this  proposal,  it 
was  considered  not  proper  to  do  so.  As 
a  result,  it  was  brought  up  yesterday, 
which  gave  the  Senate  the  first  available 
opportunity  to  consider  this  most  im- 
portant legislation. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  state- 
ments of  the  distinguished  minority 
leader  [Mr.  Dirksen]  and  myself,  under 
date  of  July  9.  1964.  on  page  16199  of  the 
Record,  in  columns  2  and  3,  under  the 
heading  "Amendment  of  Tariff  Act  of 
1930 — Regulation  of  Importation  of 
Beef."  be  inserted  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ments were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Amendment  op  Tariff  Act  of  1930 — Regu- 
lation OF  Importation  of  Beef 
Mr.  Dirksen.  Mr.  President,  the  distin- 
guished majority  leader  announced  that  In 
the  week  of  July  20,  the  Senate  would  take 
up  Calendar  No.  1105,  H.R.  1839.  to  amend 
the  Tariff  Act  of  1930  to  provide  for  the  free 
Importation  of  wild  animals  and  wild  birds 
which  are  Intended  for  exhibition  In  the 
United  States.  I  understand  that  the  bill 
contains  other  Items;  and  I  thought  that 
perhaps  the  majority  leader  would  like  to 
make  a  brief  explanation  of  the  rest  of  the 
bill. 

Mr.  Mansfield.  Yes,  there  is  much  more 
to  H.R.  1839  than  to  provide  for  the  free 
importation  of  wild  animals  and  wild  birds. 
The  bin  considers  the  question  of  the  Im- 
portation of  t>eef  Into  the  United  States,  im- 
ports which  reached  an  exorbitant  level  last 
year,  bo  that  they  comprised  1 1  percent  of  the 
total. 


This  year.  Imports  are  down  to  approxi- 
mately the  amount  I  endeavored  to  bring 
them  to  under  the  Mansfield  amendment; 
namely,  the  average  of  the  past  5  years,  1959 
to  1963,  inclusive.  This  would  reduce  the 
amount  of  Imports  from  11  percent  to  around 
6  percent.  It  is  my  understanding  that  the 
Imports  of  beef  will  be  below  the  6-percent 
level  for  the  rest  of  this  year  and  that  this 
situation  will  very  likely  continue  into  next 
year,  as  well.  This  Is  because  Australia  and 
New  Zealand,  principally  have  found  that 
there  Is  a  demand  in  Western  European  mar- 
kets, primarily,  for  .their  cutter  stock,  and 
also  because,  despite  overproduction  and 
overfeeding  In  this  country,  there  happena 
to  be  a  world  shortage  of  meat,  and  we  are 
finding  new  markets  in  France  and  Italy  and, 
I  believe,  most  recently,  In  Israel. 

Furthermore,  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture is  spending  close  to  $100  million  In  the 
buying  of  domestic  beef.  The  Department 
of  Defense  has  purchased  on  the  order  of  100 
million  pounds  of  domestically  produced 
beef.  All  Defense  Department  purchases  of 
beef  for  Western  Europe,  which  used  to  be 
in  the  large  part  from  the  Western  European 
countries,  are  now  made  In  this  country. 

I  believe  the  amendment  I  have  submitted 
is  better  than  the  substitute  adopted  by  the 
Committee  on  Finance  and  offered  by  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Nebraska  [Mr. 
Curtis]. 

It  had  been  my  intention,  as  the  minority 
leader  Is  well  aware,  to  call  up  the  bill  this 
week,  because  It  has  been  cleared  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance.  On  last  Monday,  the 
Democratic  policy  committee  cleared  it,  as 
well.  However,  because  a  good  many  Repub- 
licans were  interested,  for  some  reason  or 
other,  in  what  Is  transpiring  and  will  tran- 
spire in  San  Francisco,  It  was  deemed  not 
advisable  to  bring  up  the  bill  this  week, 
and  at  their  requests  its  consideration  was 
postponed.  However,  as  I  announced  earlier, 
sometime  after  the  Senate  reconvenes  on 
July  20  the  bill  will  be  laid  before  the  Sen- 
ate for  consideration  and  debate. 

Mr.  Dirksen.  I  thank  the  Senator  from 
Montana. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
further  ask  unanimous  consent  that  cor- 
respondence which  I  have  had  with  the 
Department  of  Agriculture,  the  U.S.  Tar- 
iff Commission,  and  stock  growers  in  the 
State  of  Montana,  and  certain  other 
material  be  incorporated  at  this  point  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Department  of  Agricxilttjre. 

Office  of  the  Secretary, 
Washington,  October  8,  1963. 
Hon.  Mike  Mansfield, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  B.C. 

Dear  Senator  Mansfield  :  The  Department 
has  been  closely  watching  developments  In 
the  Importation  of  beef  and  veal.  However. 
since  receiving  your  letter  of  September  17 
we  have  thoroughly  reviewed  the  situation 
and  the  enclosed  material  presents  the 
specific  statistical  Information  you  have  re- 
quested. 

As  Is  shown  In  tables  1  and  2.  both  lmi>orts 
and  domestic  production  of  beef  and  veal 
have  been  Increasing.  However,  during  most 
years  since  1956  imports  have  Increased  at  a 
faster  rate  than  has  production,  and  In  1962 
they  equaled  10.6  percent  of  domestic  pro- 
duction. Thus  far  In  1963  both  Imports  and 
domestic  production  are  higher  than  dvirlng 
the  same  months  In  1962  with  the  result  that 
imports  continue  to  be  about  10  percent  of 
domestic  production. 

Domestic  consumption  of  beef  smd  veal 
also  has  Increased  over  the  past  several  years. 
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In    1962.    per    capita    consumption    exceeded 
that  In  1968  by  more  than  6  puunds. 

A  number  of  individuals  have  )b.s<'rved 
the  growing  magnitude  of  imports  and  the 
price  pressures  In  the  fed  cattle  market,  and 
have  drawn  the  conclusion  that  imports  are 
the  primary  cause  of  lower  fed  cattle  prlce.s. 
We  do  not  believe  this  to  be  the  case,  as  Im- 
ports are  only  one  of  several  faitors  involved 
Meat  and  cattle  prices  appear  to  respond 
mainly  to  changes  In  domestic  meat  and 
cattle  supplies  as  well  as  u>  jther  factors 
such  as  changes  in  consumer  Inc  imes. 
Further,  price  trend.s  in  the  past  Indicate 
that  the  market  for  Ted  beef  Is.  to  an  Im- 
portant extent,  separate  from  the  market  for 
nonfed  beef  Thus,  the  major  factor  In- 
fluencing the  price  of  fed  beef  Is  the  supply 
of  this  fed  beef  I,ilcewi.«e  the  principal 
factor  affecting  the  price  'f  ■  w  beef  U  the 
supply  of  such  beef,  .ilthnunh  the  price  of 
fed  beef  probably  places  an  upper  limit  on 
cow  beef  prices. 

Consequently,  we  would  expect  nearly  all 
of  the  impact  of  the  current  beef  lmp<  rts  to 
be  felt  In  the  cow  beef  market  Over  four- 
fifths  of  the  beef  and  veal  imported  In  1962 
was  of  fairly  low  quality  and  was  used  In  the 
prixluctlon  of  proces.sed  meat  products 
rather  than  being  retailed  directly  as  fresh 
meat  Basically,  these  Imports  were  com.- 
parable  In  quality  with  d  >mestlc  cow  beef. 
and  were  used  fur  the  sam.e  bjeneral  pur- 
poses. Nevertheless,  prices  'f  utility  cows 
have  remained  moderately  hUh  and  stable 
since  1960.  despite  the  heavy  imports  during 
this  period.  Late  Septt^mber  quotations  this 
year  show  that  prices  are  continuing  at  ab<nit 
1962  levels.  The  principal  reason  for  this 
Is  that  domestic  slaughter  of  cows  h.is  de- 
clined as  cattlemen  have  continued  r.'->  build 
up  herds  with  the  result  that  the  supply  >f 
cow  beef  from  domestic  slaut;hter  also  h.is 
declined,  as  la  shown  in  chart  1  and  table  3 
Domestic  cow  slaughter  <>ver  the  past  3  years 
has  been  at  the  lowest  level  since  the  end 
of  the  war. 

Consequently,  total  supply  of  cow  beef,  In- 
cluding both  domestic  production  and  Im- 
P'Tts,  now  Is  about  'he  same  as  the  annual 
average  from  1954  to  1957  and  on  a  per 
capita  basis,  of  course.  It  is  lower 

With  respect  to  fed  beef — which  accounts 
for  the  principal  part  of  total  domestic  com- 
mercial slaughter — price  developments  do  not 
support  the  view  that  Imports  have  depressed 
prices.  Year-to-year  change.s  In  fed  cattle 
prices  now  seem  to  be  aa  fully  explained  by 
changes  In  domestic  fed  beef  production  as 
were  price  movements  in  earlier  years  when 
Imports  were  lower  Even  the  sharp  drop  hi 
fed  cattle  prices  over  the  past  several  moiiths 
ha.s  been  associated  with  m  upturn  in  fed 
cattle  slaughter  and  continued  heavy  mar- 
ketings of  certain  competing  prc^ducta  The 
information  In  chart  2  and  In  table  3  shows 
the  relationship  between  the  price  of  choice 
steers  and  fed  beef  production  over  the  past 
several  years.  Further,  the  conclusion  that 
recent  levels  of  Imports  h.ive  had  a  negligible 
Impact  on  fed  cattle  prii-es  seems  reas.inable 
since  only  a  small  quantity  of  imported  beef 
and  veal  competes  directly  with  fed  beef  at 
retail,  and  since  cow  prices  have  remained 
fairly  stable. 

No  doubt  Imports  have  had  some  Impact  on 
the  domestic  markets  for  cows  It  appears 
that  prices  of  canners,  cutters,  and  utility 
animals  did  not  Increase  as  rapidly  when 
prices  of  fed  steers  increased  In  late  1962  as 
they  might  have,  had  beef  and  veal  imports 
remained  at  1957  levels  If  beef  and  veal  Im- 
ports were  now  at  1957  levels,  prices  for  such 
quality  animals  would  be  higher  simply  be- 
cause of  the  sharp  cutback  In  the  total  supply 
of  cow  beef. 

Nevertheless,  imports  have  helped  sustain 
a  strong  and  Increasing  demand  for  process- 
ing quality  beef  which  should  continue  when 
domestic  cow  beef  production  Increases  as  It 


is  e.xpected  to  do  at  a  later  ptilnt  In  the  cattle 
cycle  This  increased  beef  cc^nsumptlon  may 
be  furthering  the  m.iderate  streiigr  !ienlii)<  of 
the  demand  f  ir  beef  observed  In  recent  years 
as  consumers  have  eaten  more  beef  relative 
to  Iamb  and  pork  Furthermore  Income  re- 
ceived by  U  H  farmers  from  sales  of  cattle 
and  calves  has  been  and  continues  to  be  high 
In  spite  of  hli^h  levels  of  Imports  In  1962 
cash  receipts  i)f  U  S  farmers  from  marketings 
of  cattle  and  calves  totaled  $8  1  billion,  a 
record  hlk?h.  and  about  *7ixj  million  hU'her 
than  In  1960  Present  Indications  are  that 
income  In  1963  will  approximate  that  received 
m   ly62 

We  believe  that  the  foregoing  Information 
raises  a  real  question  regarding  a  moratorium 
iir  quota  on  beef  Imports  at  the  pretsent 
time  In  addition,  the  adoption  of  such  re- 
strictive measures  might  generate  greater 
difficulties  In  our  present  strenuous  etitjrt  to 
mcxlerate  International  trade  restrictions  and 
expand  foreign  markets  All  told,  this  is  now 
a  five  billion  dollar  market  for  American  farm 
products  Beef  and  other  livestock  products 
account  for  over  $300  million  of  this  total 

We  realize  that  the  cattle  cycle  Is  now 
entering  an  Important  phase.  Ranges  are 
carrying  an  Increasingly  large  number  of 
animals  Large  Increases  In  the  number  of 
cattle  on  feed  have  taken  place  In  such 
periods  livestock  marketings  and  prices  are 
particularly  sensitive  to  any  change  In  physi- 
cal or  economic  conditions  For  example.  If 
widespread  drought  developed  next  year.  It 
would  precipitate  heavy  marketings,  and 
could  exert  a  sharp  downward  pressure  on 
prices.  Special  measures  might  be  consid- 
ered at  that  time  If  such  conditions  devel- 
oped and  Imports  continued  to  Increase. 
JudL;lng  from  the  past,  however.  Imports 
would  be  expected  to  decline  under  such 
circumstances  even  though  no  additional  im- 
port controls  were  Imposed. 

We  shall  continue  to  appraise  changes  In 
the  cattle  Industry  carefully  and  shall  be 
glad  to  supply  additional  Information  regard- 
ing prices  and  imports  If  you  would  care  to 
have  us  do  so 

Sincerely  yoiu-s, 

Oavn-LE  L    Freiman. 

Secretary. 


October  17,  1963 
Hon.  Orville  Fre:eman, 
Secretary  of  Agriculture. 
Departrnenc  of  Agriculture, 
Wa.fh  ington.  D  C 

De.^r  Mr  Secretary  During  the  past  sev- 
eral days  I  have  been  studying  over  your 
letter  of  October  8.  1963.  and  the  attached 
statistical  Information.  I  want  to  thank 
you  for  a  very  complete  and  thorough  report 
on  the   beef  and  cattle  import  situation 

Your  report  raises  several  Important  points 
pertaining  to  the  relationship  between  fed 
cattle  prices  and  American  farm  products  In 
the  world  market  While  your  report  recom- 
mends against  the  Imposition  of  lmp<jrt 
quotas  or  trade  restrictions  on  beef  and  cattle 
It  does  little  to  reassure  the  d<;mestlc  live- 
stock producer  In  the  United  States.  As  I 
Indicated  to  you  In  my  previous  correspond- 
ence "he  price  of  cattle  and  beef  in  the  mar- 
ketplace Is  the  dominant  Issue  In  areas  of 
the  Natl<jn  dep>endent  on  a  ranching  econ- 
omy 

As  the  Importers  continue  to  take  a  bigger 
share  of  the  domestic  market  and  when 
there  Is  no  material  Improvement  In  cattle 
and  beef  prices  It  Is  very  difficult  to  Impress 
the  stockgrowers  that  the  situation  Is  stable 
and  not  fraught  with  economic  dlfUcul'y 

I  ai^rtln  urge  you  to  review  the  situation  to 
determine  how  we  might  best  give  the 
farmers  and  ranchers  of  the  Nation  s<ime  as- 
sumnces  that  these  conditions  will  Improve 
and  that  the  domestic  Industry  will  receive 
the  necessary  protection  from  the  Federal 
O'lvernment 


Any  addlti<'iial  comn-.ents  you  might  care 
to  m.ike  at  this  time  would  be  appreciated 
I  would  appre<M.ite  your  giving;  me  a  quar- 
terly report  on  the  prices  ,ii:d  imports  of 
beef  and  cattle 

Thanking  you  and  with  best  personal 
wishes,  I  am. 

Sincerely  yours. 

Mike  Manseield 

PS  It  Is  my  understitndmg  that  repre- 
sentation of  the  .American  Cattlemen  s  A.sso- 
clatlon  have  been  In  .Australia  and  New  Zea- 
l.md  seeking  to  bring  about  a  solution  to  the 
question  of  excessive  frozen  beef  lmp<irts  but 
that  no  success  has  been  achieved  It  would 
appear  to  me  that  negotiations  on  a  govern- 
ment-to-government  basis  would  be  more 
preferable 

Regards 

•M  .M 


Od'  ■[!ER  17.  1963 
Hon    -Allen  J   B.i  ender 

Chairrnari.  Senate  Cmnrnittee  on  Agrtculture 
and  Forestry,  US.  Senate.  IV'ii.s/i  ingfon 
DC 

Dear  Mr  Chairman  On  recent  visits  to 
Montana  I  have  had  an  opportunity  to  talk 
Issues  with  fa.-mers  and  ranchers  of  my  State 
S<imewhat  to  my  surprise  the  major  topic  of 
concern  has  not  been  the  .^tatus  of  the  ad- 
ministration's farm  program  or  whether  or 
not  there  would  be  a  1965  wheat  jmigram 
but  rather  the  declining  liirome  of  the  live- 
stock producers  and  th.e  incre.iflng  amount 
of  Imported  cattle  and  frozen  beef  pr^xlucts 

The  ranchers  consider  Imports  a  real  threat 
and  firmly  believe  that  they  are  the  cause 
of  the  price  decline  I  have  dlsctissed  this 
matter  with  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
on  several  occasions.  Attached  Is  the  late.'t 
report  from  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
which  goes  Into  the  matter  In  some  detail 
The  Secretary  does  not  feel  that  the  .'itua- 
tlon  merits  Import  controls  As  you  know. 
the  US.  Tariff  Commission  Is  slmll.irly  dls- 
p<  )sed 

At  first  glance  It  may  not  .'eem  unreason- 
able that  the  Imports  should  have  approxi- 
mately 10  percent  of  the  domestic  market. 
but  It  gives  rise  to  additional  con.^Uleratlons 
First,  the  rancher  does  consider  the  matter 
very  serious  What  concerns  me  the  most  Is 
that  the  foreign  markets  h.ive  consl.'^tently 
been  permitted  to  take  the  cream  off  the  top 
of  the  cattle  and  beef  m.irket  and  every  time 
there  is  a  dip  in  prices  it  Is  the  domestic  pro- 
ducer that  suffers 

The  Ilvest(X-k  Industry  Is  of  considerable 
Importiince  to  the  West  and  their  Interests 
merit  a'tentlon  by  the  Federal  Government 
It  Is  with  this  thought  In  mind  that  I  ask 
that  thl.'-  entire  situation  be  reviewed  by  your 
committee  so  that  recommendations  In  be- 
half of  Improving  the  domestic  cattle  and 
beef  Industry  will  be  forthcoming  The  sit- 
uation as  represented  In  graphs  and  charts 
does  not.  In  my  opinion,  correspond  with  con- 
ditions I  found  amoni?  the  livestock  produc- 
ers of  Montana  and  the  West 

It  Is  my  sincere  hope  that  this  proposal 
can  be  worked  Into  the  schedule  of  the  Com- 
mittee   on    Agriculture    and    Forestry. 

Thanking  you  and  with  best  personal 
wishes.  I  am. 

Sincerely  y  )urs. 

Mike  Manstteld. 

P  S  —It  Is  my  under.standlng  that  repre- 
sentatives of  the  American  Cattlemen's  As- 
sociation have  been  in  Australia  and  New 
Zealand  seeking  to  bring  about  a  solution  to 
the  question  of  exces.slve  frozen  beef  Imports 
b»it  that  no  success  has  been  achieved.  It 
would  appear  to  me  that  negotiations  on  k 
Kovernment-to-government  basis  would  be 
more  preferable 

Regards 

MM 
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U.S.  Senatk, 

CoMMrrTEK  ON 

Agriculture  and  Forestry, 

October  31.  1963. 

Hon.  Mike  Mansfield, 

[■  s   .s'criafc,  Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Senator:  Thank  you  for  your  letter 
suggesting  that  the  Committee  on  Agricul- 
ture and  Forestry  review  the  entire  situation 
regarding  the  Importation  of  cattle  and  fro- 
wn betf  products  and  the  effect  that  Imports 
have  had  on  prices  of  domestic  livestock. 

There  Is  no  doubt  but  that  the  Importa- 
tion of  both  livestock  and  processed  meats 
has  Increased  materially  In  recent  years. 
The  d.ita  submitted  to  you  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  shows  that  In  1962, 
1.232.000  head  of  livestock  were  Imported  as 
compared  to  only  138  000  In  1952.  Similarly, 
imports  of  processed  meats  Increased  from 
429  million  pounds  In  1952  to  1,445  million 
pounds  m  1962.  The  data  also  show  that 
imporus  as  a  percentage  of  total  U.S.  meat 
prcxluctlon  has  Increased  from  4.4  percent  In 
1952  to  10  6  percent  In  1962. 

The  Increase  In  the  volume  of  Imports  of 
livestock  and  livestock  products  In  recent 
years  has  caused  me  some  concern.  Just  as 


many  livestock  producers  are  concerned.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  I  have  discussed  this  mat- 
ter with  officials  of  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture on  several  occasions,  the  most  re- 
cent being  yesterday.  Department  officials 
share  my  concern,  although,  as  I  understand 
It,  they  feel  that  while  Imports  have  In- 
creased materially  In  recent  years,  the  effect 
on  fed-cattle  prices  has  been  negligible. 
Whether  this  Is  so  I  do  not  know,  but  they 
do  present  a  strong  case  for  their  point  of 
view. 

The  livestock  people,  on  the  other  hand, 
feel  that  the  effect  has  been  material,  and 
that  some  action  should  be  taken  to  limit 
Imports. 

It  Is  my  Impression  that  the  livestock  In- 
dustry would  prefer  that  there  be  some  sort 
of  a  voluntary  control  or  allocation  as  be- 
tween this  country  and  the  principal  ex- 
porters of  livestock  and  livestock  products, 
rather  than  attempting  to  achieve  their  ob- 
jective through  legislation.  I  endorse  this 
point  of  view  and  have  made  suggestions 
along  this  line  to  Department  officials. 

As  a  matter  of  fact  I  have  been  informed 
that  a  meeting  between  Department  officials 


and  leaders  In  the  livestock  Industry  took 
place  on  October  29  for  the  purpose  of  re- 
viewing the  entire  Import  situation.  The 
Department  feels  that  In  this  way  a  closer 
understanding  will  result.  Department  of- 
ficials further  inform  me  that  they  are  con- 
sidering the  possibility  of  negotiations  be- 
tween this  country  and  the  leading  export 
countries  for  a  reasonable  Import  level. 

It  Is  my  intent  to  request  from  the  De- 
partment officials  a  complete  report  on  the 
results  of  this  latest  meeting.  Upon  receipt 
of  this  report  I  feel  that  we  will  be  In  a  bet- 
ter position  to  Judge  the  case  on  its  merits. 

Upon  receipt  of  the  report  I  will  again 
contact  you  in  regard  to  your  request.  I 
would  hope,  however,  that  this  matter  could 
be  decided  between  the  leaders  of  the  live- 
stock industry  and  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture without  the  necessity  for  a  public 
hearing. 

With  kindest  personal  regards  and  best 
wishes,  I  am, 

Sincerely  yours, 

Allen  J.  Ellender, 

Chairman. 


Tahlk  \.—  U.S.  irtiporlfi  of  cattle  and  beef  compared  with  U.S.  production,  by  year,  1950-62— Cattle  and  calves  and  beef  and  veal 


Imports 


l.ivi'  anlmiils 


Year 


1W2 

19."B 
li*.M 
li*A.^ 


Nam  tier 


Meat 
equiv- 
alent 


Meat  I 


Thontanii 
head 
438 
22(1 
13.S 
177 
-I 
29« 
141 


MiUion^  MiUion 
poundi  i  pound* 


157 
91 
47 
62 
35 
»3 
43 


348 
484 
420 
271 
232 
220 
211 


Total » 


MOliom 
poundt 
fi05 
675 
476 
333 
267 
322 
254 


U.S. 
meat 
produc- 
tion » 


MiUion 
potindt 
10,764 
g.896 
10, 819 
13,953 
14, 610 
15, 147 
16,094 


Imports 
as  a 

p«'rcent- 
age  of 

produc- 
tion 


Per 
ciipita 
supply 
of  Uff 

and 
veal  « 


Percent 
4.7 
5.8 
4.4 
2.4 
1.8 
2.1 
1.6 


74.0 
67.6 
71.7 
89.2 
91.3 
93.2 
96.8 


"it-ar 

Imports 

Imports 
as  a 

percent- 
age of 

produc- 
tion 

Per 

Live  animals 

Meat  I    Total « 

U.S. 
meat 
produc- 
tion" 

capita 
supply 

OfWf 

Number 

Meat 
equiv- 
alent 

and 
veal  • 

1957   -- 

1958   - 

1959   

1960   -.-- 

19*51 

Thousand 

head 

703 

1,126 

688 

645 

1,023 

1.232 

513 

Million 
poundi 
221 
340 
191 
163 
250 
280 

Millim 
poundt 
395 
909 

1,063 

775 

1,037 

1,445 

MUlion 

pounds 

616 

1,249 

1,254 

938 

1,287 

Million 
poundt 
15,728 
14.516 
14,588 
15,835 
16,341 

Percent 
3.9 
8.6 
8.6 
6.9 
7.9 
10.6 
10.0 

95.0 
90.1 
89.1 
92.8 
96.0 

1962                              

1,  7Z^ 

16,311 

96.7 

January-June  1963 

109  i        738 

1 

847       8, 462 

49.2 

■  E.^tlnuited  at  .^3  [y-roent  of  the  live  weight  of  all  dutiable  Imports  of  cattle.  »  Total  production  (including  farm  slaughter).  

>  Canned  an.l  oth'r  proces.sed  meats  have  been  converted  to  their  carcass  weight         *  Commercial  beef  and  veal  production  plus  beef  and  veal  Imports  per  capita. 

t-guivalent. 

T.\Hi.E  2.— U.S.  trnporLs  of  cattle  and  beef  compared  with   V.S.  pi^duction,  by  months,  1958-65— Cattle  and  calves  and  beef  and  veal 

1  [In  millions  of  pounds] 
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1000         I 
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ln.(«,rts  ik.'~  unvnl  of  iliiinestic  production 

Irrf.Tfi      .  

I'-lllcvilr  l.rii.llU'tloIl  »     .         

I"  |«  r't<  ;i,s  [lerceiit  of  domestic  [iroductlon 

1963  • 

Impurtj  1  _   __ ._ 

r^nmestic  production  •    .  - 

Imports  as  [lerecnt  of  domestic  production 


Jan. 

Feb. 

March 

April 

May 

June 

86 

1,317 

6.5 

90 

1,046 

8.6 

79 

1.076 

7.3 

94 
1.113 

8.4 

96 

1,1,'i.' 

h.3 

95 
1,169 

8.1  1 

1 

103 

1.202 

8.6 

88 

1,013 

8.7 

79 

1.  102 

7.2 

IDS 

1,  172 

9.3 

115 
1.141 

10.1 

131 

1.185 

11.1 

73 

1,275 

6.7 

72 

1.162 

6.2 

74 

1,284 

5.8 

90 

1,141 

7.9 

T2 

1.279 

5.6 

76 

1.332 

5.7 

75 

1,316 

6.7 

66 
1,159 

5.7 

80 

1,324 

6.0 

99 

1.209 
8.2 

78 

1.400 

5.6 

111 
1,412 
7.9  1 

121 

1,409 

8.6 

98 

1,180 

&3 

170 

1.310 

13.0 

119 
1,212 

9.8 

99 

1,391 

7.1 

119 
1,348  j 

8.8  ; 

121 

1,424 

8.6 

175 

1,230 

14.2 

158 

1,344 

11.8 

119 
1.369 

a7 

149 

1,470 

10.1 

125 
1,373 

9.1 

July 


Aug. 


Sept. 


123 

1,244 

9.9 


112 

1,171 

9.6 


lOS 

1,246 

8.7 

114 

1,159 

9.8 

85 

1,251 

6.8 

113 

1,406 

8.0 

117 

1.279 

9.1 

153 

1,433 

10.7 

lis 

1,360 


182 

1,429 

12.7 


123 

1,242 

9.9 


143 

1,264 

11.3 


81 
1.399 

5.8 


111 

1,352 

8.2 


168 

1.275 

13.2 


Oct. 


121 

1,323 

9.1 


86 

1,278 
6.8 


64 

1,360 

4.7 


134 

1.427 
9.4 


165 

1,450 

11.4 


Nov. 


Ill 

1.059 

10.5 


73 

1,160 

6.3 


62 

1,281 

4.8 


151 

1,321 

11.4 


191 

1,288 

14.8 


Dec. 


120 

1,  174 

10.2 


106 

1,240 

8.5 


76 

1,229 

6.2 


112 

1,240 

9.0 


176 

1,215 

14.6 


Year 


1.249 

14,086 

8.9 


1,254 

14.162 

8.9 


938 

15,399 

6.1 


1,287 

15,890 

8.1 


1,725 

15,867 

10.9 


•847 

»8,218 

»  10.3 


'  Bcff,  veal,  and  meat  equivalent  of  live  cattle  and  calf  imports. 
' '  ommerclal  beef  and  veal  production.    (Does  not  Include  »rm  slaughter,  which  Is 
lacluJid  in  table  1.) 


•  6  months. 
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Table   3. —  I'.S.  production  of  fed  beef  and  veal,  and  cow  beef,  and  imporU  and  pnces,  1947-6i 


July  28 


V  ?  pro- 
iliirt  on. 

f  S.  pro- 
duct on. 

Imports, 

rem  N^f 

rtiuty 

rboice 

Year 

be«<(and 

pitxl  action 

cow  prices, 

fXt^T  prices, 

fr-<l  hecf 

cow  beef ' 

veal« 

plus 

Chl.-Bito 

and  7eal  > 

Ud  ports 

DoOariper 

DoOunpir 

MiUim 

.\/(//i'", 

MUlion 

MMwn 

kmttdrtd 

iMMdni 

pcundt 

poll  II  da 

pounds 

poundt 

ponndM 

P"*^^ 

1M7 

7.M* 

4.  irjs 

M 

4.af<0 

14  2(5 

2ft  22 

1»W 

fl,4W 

3,.MH 

3M 

3.950 

19  49 

30.  »« 

1*49 

7.  41-' 

.',  S>70 

2S4 

S.224 

1S.33 

26.07 

1*<0 

7,  23.1 

3. 150 

SOfi 

3,A&S 

19.  as 

2«  W 

19.M 

«.  .M3 

:  978 

S78 

a.5&s 

24.  4« 

a&M 

ViU 

7.  4KJ 

.\«33 

47S 

3.411 

19  53 

aa.iA 

U.''3 

U.  TtWl 

3.T4fl 

an 

4.(I7« 

12  41 

24.14 

ly.M 

10,  o;n 

4, 121 

2B7 

4.440 

11   4« 

24.  «6 

Year 


19M. 
1W.VL 
1M7. 
19W. 
lOM. 
igML 
IM. 

ig«3. 


U.S.  pro- 
duction, 
fNl  berf 
•ntl  Teal> 


AfONm 

ia2»l 
11.2«Z 
11.2W 

11.2T9 

12.  3x7 
13.137 
IIMS 


I  ..^.  pro- 
duction, 
cow  beef  I 


pound! 
4,449 
4.360 

4.0W 
3.102 
2.(«4 
3.012 
2.753 
2.922 


Imports, 

beef  i>n<l 

Vl'ul  • 


Cow  beef  |     Vtillty  riif.ir.. 

priHluctlon    cww  nrlcfS.  5ti-<r  pri(vs, 

plus            rhlcago  Chirago 
Imports 


MilHon 
poundt 
322 
2.M 

fiir, 

■24H 
■2M 
93h 
2X7 
725 


Sdllion 
poundt 


771 
fi23 
7(12 
441 
13k 
960 
IHO 
677 


DoUar*  per 
hundrrd 
pound f 

11  '■: 

II 

i.i 

!• 

i: 


1 

41 

7U 


l.V  6.S 
l!i  fifi 
15  60 


Pnlhru  per 

hithdrtd 

foiindt 

23  U 

22  30 

23S3 

27  42 

27  h3 

24  24 

24  M 

re: 

'■  Estimated  from  tot.il  commercial  slaughter. 

DXF/UrTMKNT    OF    AcRICrLTfRE. 

OrrtcE  or  the  Secret.^ry. 

Washington.  Soifrnbe"  12.  1963. 
Hon.  Mike  Mansfield 
C  S.  Senate.  Vl 

Washington,  DC  V 

Deab  Senator  MA.NsrtKin  We  ;ire  tflad  to 
have  your  letter  of  October  17  concerning 
beef  Importa.  and  .^gree  that  this  subject  Is 
of  major  concern  to  the  domestic  cattle  In- 
dustry. Many  cattlemen  feel  that  Increased 
imports  this  year  over  Icust  ar^  the  major  rea- 
son for  the  decline  m  domestic  fed  cattle 
prices  since  July 

In  view  of  this  situation,  we  are  again 
evaluating  this  m.itter  As  part  of  this  re- 
evaluatlon.  the  Dep.irtment  Invited  a  num- 
ber of  cattlemen  to  a  meeting  here  on  Octo- 
ber 29  for  a  discussion  of  all  factors  affecting 
cattle  prices.  We  continue  to  feel,  as  we  dis- 
cussed with  the  cattlemen,  that  the  major 
factor  affecting  prices,  partlcul.irly  of  fed 
cattle,  is  the  pronounced  increase  in  do- 
mestic production  this  year  as  compared  with 
List.  Domestic  production  of  fed  beef  this 
year  probably  will  exceed  1062  by  about  10 
percent.  Such  a  Lir^e  increase  cannot  be 
moved  Into  domestic  con.sumptlon  without  a 
depressing  effect  on  pri -es 

Nevertheless,  we  also  believe  that  Increased 
production  does  not  account  fully  for  price 
declines  over  the  past  few  months.  In  con- 
sequence, we  are  readying  material  to  be  used 
In  discussing  the  entire  subject  of  beef  Im- 
ports with  the  meats  group  of  the  Oeneral 
.Agreement  on  Tarl.T.s  and  Trade  which  Is 
meeting  later  this  month  The  cattlemen 
Uicewise  are  developing  recommendations 
concerning  ways  by  which  imports  might  be 
controlled.  We  expect  to  have  another  meet- 
ing with  them  probably  next  month  to  dis- 
cuss these  recominendatlon.s.  as  well  as  other 
measures  which  might  strengthen  cattle 
prices  such  as  more  intensive  promotional 
work.  I  am  hopeful  that  these  efforts  will 
produce  a  solution  that  wll!  help  the  do- 
mestic cattle  Industry  without  Jeopardizing 
our  efforts  to  bnwiden  international  trade 
Some  of  the  beef  now  eiitering  the  United 
States  from  New  Zeal.md  .\ustralia.  and  Ire- 
land might  Instead  be  shlppod  to  other  coun- 
tries were  the  trade  restrictions  in  these  other 
countries  lowered 

You  may  be  interested  in  the  enclosed 
compilation  of  stiittstlcs  concerning  cattle 
and  beef  We  will  transmit  Information 
showing  prices  and  imports  for  future  quar- 
ters as  soon  as  it  beOwiies  available 
Sincerely  yours, 

Charles  rf    Mirpht. 

Acting  Secretary 


*  Includes  meat  enuh-nkint  of  live  animals  imported. 


U.S.  SrNATK,  Committee  on  Agri- 

CT71.TIJ»E  AND  PoRE.STRY. 

November  19.  1963. 
Hon.  Mike  Mansfield, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Deak  Senator:  This  Is  In  further  reference 
to  your  letter  of  October  19.  196,3.  concerning 
the  effect  that  the  importation  of  meat  and 


meat  products  have  had  on  domestic  prices 
of  livestock.  I  am  forwarding  a  copy  of  the 
report  on  this  subject  which  I  received  from 
the  Under  Secretary  of  Agriculture  In  re- 
sponse to  my  request. 

You  will  note  that  the  Department  re- 
ports that  It  is  reviewing  trade  policies  In 
the  area  of  meata  generally  both  as  a  basis 
of  discussion  with  the  meats  group  of  the 
General  Agreement  on  T;u-lfTs  and  Trade 
later  this  month  and  In  order  to  review  al- 
ternative possibilities  at  any  further  meet- 
ing with  the  cattlemen. 

This  country's  position  on  trade  is  well 
known.  We  are  at  present  preparing  to  ne- 
gotiate on  a  wide  variety  of  Issues  with  other 
friendly  countries  in  order  t<i  improve  our 
trade  relationships  Further,  there  is  lit- 
tle doubt  but  that  increased  world  trade  is 
necessary,  not  only  to  our  agriculture,  but 
to  the  well-being  of  our  national  economy 
as  well  Under  these  circumstances  the 
complexity  of  the  problem  Is  magnified 

However,  I  know  that  the  cattlemen  are 
.\-*,ire  of  this.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  in  my 
opinion,  they  have  exhibited  rare  patience 
and  forbearance  under  very  adverse  condi- 
tions. 

The  willingness  of  the  Department  of  Ag- 
riculture to  explore  all  possibilities  with  the 
cattlemen  certiilnly  Indicates  their  Interest 
and  Concern.  I  feel  that  the  cattlemen 
would  be  wise  to  pursue  this  matter  with 
Department  ofTlcluls  In  the  hope  that  an 
agreeable  administrative  solution  mny  be 
obtained.  For  my  part,  I  will  continue  to 
do  what  I  can  to  further  a  desirable  solu- 
tion. 

With  kindest  personal  regards  and  best 
wishes.  I  .im. 

Sincerely  yours. 

Auj;n  J    Ellender, 

Chairman. 

US.  Senate, 
OrrirE  OF  the  Majoriit  Leader. 
Washington.   DC  .  Soiember  27,  1963 
Hun.  Allen  Ellender. 

Chairman.    Committee    on    Agriculture    and 
Forestry,  US.   Senate,   Washington.   DC. 

De\r  Allen  This  will  acknowledge  receipt 
of  your  letter  of  the  19th  which  hits  Just 
reached  my  desk  and  which  I  have  read 
with  interest,  as  well  as  the  copy  of  the  letter 
of  November  12  addressed  to  you  by  Charles 
S  Murphy.  Acting  -Secretary  of  Agriculture, 
concerning  the  imports  of  meat  and  meat 
products  and  their  effect  on  the  domestic 
prices  of  livestock 

I  want  to  thank  you  for  your  courtesy  In 
letting  me  know  of  your  continued  and  per- 
sonal interest  In  this  matter  and  also  your 
statement  that  "the  willingness  of  the  De- 
partment of  .Agriculture  to  explore  all  pos- 
sibilities with  the  cattlemen  certainly  In- 
dicates their  Interest  and  concern  "  With 
your  statement  that  you  "feel  that  the  cat- 
tlemen would  be  wise  to  pursue  this  matter 
with  Department  ofTlclals  In  the  hope  that 
an  agreeable  administrative  solution  may  be 
obtained.  '  I  am  In  accord. 


Mv  views  are  In  accord  with  those  of  the 
cattlemen  who  met  with  officials  of  the  De- 
partment of  .Agriculture  on  Oct<iber  29,  in 
that  the  Increases  of  Import.s  on  beef  are 
now  having  a  seriously  adverse  effect  on 
both  fed  and  lower  quality  cattle.  I  agree 
alho  with  them  that  If  action  is  not  taken 
that  the  excessive  Increases  In  Imports  will 
continue  considerably  above  present  levels 
In  the  next  several  ye«rs  and  th.it  the  effect 
on  US   cattle  prices  will  be  more  severe 

I  am  In  wholehearted  accord  with  their 
views  that  they  would  like  some  kind  of 
controls  Imposed  on  Imports  that  would 
limit  the  total  Imports  of  beef,  and  these 
controls  might  well  be  based  on  a  quota  sys- 
tem. 

I  note  that  the  Department  states  that 
some  of  the  cattlemen  who  were  at  the  meet- 
ing Indicated  as  a  result  of  their  conferences 
In  Australia  and  New  Zealand  earlier  this 
year,  that  they  had  found  .'iome  interest 
among  cattlemen  in  those  countries  for 
voluntary  limitations  of  shipments  to  the 
United  States. 

Frankly,  I  would  dl.sagree  with  this  as- 
sumption, although  those  cattlemen  In  those 
two  countries  certainly  would  be  In  a  better 
position  to  make  this  statement  than  I 
While  there  Is  a  parallel  in  \oluntary  agree- 
ments In  relation  to  US  Imports  of  textiles 
and  dairy  products.  I  think  It  Is  stretching  It 
too  far  to  compare  this  with  cattle,  though 
If  an  agreement  could  l>o  worked  out  on  this 
basis,   I  would   certainly  be   In  favor  of  It. 

It  Is  my  belief,  barring  development  of 
some  better  suggestions  on  trade  policy,  It 
would  be  best  to  Impose  a  rigid  quota  .system 
which  wovild  reduce  the  continuing  flow  of 
beef  and  me.it  products  to  the  end  that  the 
.American  cattlemen  would  have  more  protec- 
tion In  the  U  S  market  and  be  given  more 
consideration  vis-a-Ms  Imports,  so  their 
prices  could  be  protected  and  not  continually 
decreased  through  the  Increases  of  Importa- 
tion of  beef  and  meat  products 

I  would  suggest  most  strongly,  Alles. 
that  you  use  your  great  prestige  as  chairman 
of  the  Committee  on  Agriculture  and 
Forestry  to  get  your  committee  to  advocate 
such  a  policy,  and  I  w.mt  to  assure  you  that 
I  will  continue  to  do  what  I  can  with  the 
Departn^cnt  of  Agriculture  to  consklcr  doing 
the  same 

Must  close  now.  but  thanking  you  for  your 
courte^y  In  writing  to  me  and  assuring  you 
on    behalf    of    Montana    c.ittlemen    I    deeply 
appreciate  your  personal  support.  I  am. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Mike  Mansfield 

Department  of  Acriciilture, 

Office  (jf  the  Secrettary, 
Washington.  November  12.  1963 
Hon    Allen  Ellender. 
US    Senate. 
Wa.ihmgton.  DC. 

Dear  Senator  Ellender.  With  respect  to 
your  letter  of  October  31,  this  Department  !• 
watching  beef  production  In  the  United 
Stiites,  the  importation  of  beef  and  feeder 
cattle,    and    the    repercussions    of    increased 
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production  and  Imports  on  domestic  mar- 
ket-s  and  prices  very  closely.  In  ordck"  to  pre- 
sent our  own  analyses  of  the  situation,  and 
to  obt.aln  the  views  of  the  cattle  industry  on 
lhe.se  matters,  the  Department  Invited  a 
number  of  cattlemen  to  a  meeting  here  on 
October  29  for  a  firsthand  discussion  of  re- 
cent developments  as  we  had  done  in  the  fall 
of  19(32  Seventeen,  Including  officials  of 
major  cattlemen's  associations,  attended. 

At  the  meeting,  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture Indicated  that  depressed  prices  for 
fed  beef  In  1963  are  largely  but  not  fully  ac- 
counted for  by  Increased  domestic  produc- 
tion. Domestic  production  of  fed  beef  will 
be  s<iine  10  percent  higher  In  1963  than  In 
iy(i2  These  lartjer  supplies  can  be  moved 
Into  consumption  only  with  somewhat  lower 
prices. 

Despite  a  present  tendency  toward  feeding 
mcrea.sed  numbers  of  cattle  to  very  heavy 
wfights.  It  was  agreed  that  no  special  pro- 
gram should  be  undertaken  to  encourage 
marketing  at  lighter  weights,  since  this 
might  precipitate  even  heavier  marketings 
and  lower  prices  in  the  next  few  months 
than  would  otherwise  occur. 

The  cattlemen  present  Indicated  that  a 
program  to  promote  the  consumption  of  beef 
nught  move  the  large  supplies  to  market 
with  minimum  price  declines.  They  felt, 
however,  that  such  a  program  should  be  ini- 
tiated by  the  Industry  rather  than  by  Gov- 
ernment The  Department  regularly  pro- 
vides consumer  Information  on  plentiful 
and  economical  foods,  and  stands  ready  to 
cooperate  In  any  authorized  way  to  promote 
beef  consumption  If  the  Industry  requests 
such  Cfxiperatlon. 

The  cattlemen  present  expressed  their  be- 
lief that  Increased  Imports  of  beef  are  now 
having  a  seriously  adverse  effect  on  domestic 
prices  of  both  fed  cattle  and  lower  quality 
cattle  Their  principal  concern,  however,  is 
that  imjiorts  will  increase  considerably 
above  present  levels  In  the  next  few  years  and 
have  a  much  larger  Impact  on  U.S.  cattle 
prices.  Conse<iuently.  they  would  like  to  see 
some  kind  of  controls  imposed  that  would 
limit  total  imports  of  beef.  Quotas  rather 
than  additional  tariffs  were  suggested  as  the 
most  desirable  basis  for  l!mlt.ng  beef  Im- 
ports. The  group  Indicated  that  additional 
controls  are  not  needed  with  respect  to  feeder 
cattle  Imports. 

A  number  of  the  cattlemen  present  had 
Inspected  cattle  producing  areas  in  Australia 
and  Now  Zealand  earlier  this  year,  and  had 
fouiul  some  Interest  among  cattlemen  In 
these  countries — which  now  account  for  over 
two-thirds  of  our  beef  Imports — for  volun- 
tary limitjition  of  shipments  to  the  United 
States  Recent  agreements  with  exporting 
countries  with  regard  to  U.S.  imports  of  tex- 
tiles and  dairy  products  were  cited  by  the 
invitetl  group  as  a  pattern  for  action  to  limit 
beef  imports.  It  was  understood  that  such 
action  would  require  new  legislation  in  Aus- 
tralia, however. 

.As  a  result  of  the  meeting  and  at  the  re- 
quest of  the  cattlemen  present,  the  Depart- 
ment is  reviewing  trade  policy  In  the  area 
of  meats  generally,  both  as  a  basis  for  dis- 
cu.ss'.ons  at  the  meeting  of  the  meats  group 
of  the  General  Agreement  on  Tarlflfs  and 
Trade  later  this  month,  and  in  order  to  re- 
view alternative  possibilities  at  any  future 
meeting  with  the  cattlemen. 

The  Department  Indicated  Its  willingness 
to  hear  and  to  discuss  specific  proposals  with 
respect  to  meat  imports,  and  will  hold  an- 
other meeting  if  It  Is  mutually  agreeable  In 
about  a  month. 

We  continue  to  be  concerned  about  the 
domestic  livestock  Industry,  and  will  offer  all 
possible  cooperation  recognizing  that  we 
must  not  Impair  our  efforts  to  stimulate  a 
reduction  of  trade  barriers  generally  over  the 
world 

Sincerely  yours, 

Charles  S.  Murpht, 

Acting  Secretary. 


I  Prom  the  Congressional  Record, 
Jan.  8,  1964) 
Cattle  and  Beef  Imports 
Mr.    Mansfield.  Mr.    President,    in    recent 
weeks  there  has  been  an  increasing  and  Jus- 
tified  expression  of  concern  about   the  im- 
portation  of   cattle   and    beef   products   and 
the  effect  that  it  Is  having  on  the  domestic 
cattle  Industry.    I  have  noted  that  more  and 
more  of  our  colleagues  here  in  the  Senate  and 
House  of  Representatives  are  expressing  their 
concern  about  the  situation.     The  Congres- 
sional Record  contains  a  wealth  of  support- 
ing Information. 

The  cattle  market  is  dropping,  in  fact  in 
some  areas  the  livestock  interests  are  begin- 
ning to  suffer  economically.  The  increase  in 
cattle  and  beef  imports  may  not  be  the  only 
cause,  but  in  my  observations  they  certainly 
are  a  major  one.  My  distinguished  colleague, 
the  Junior  Senator  from  North  Dakota  |Mr. 
Burdick]  informed  me  that  between  1956 
and  1962  there  was  an  average  of  890  million 
pounds  imported  while  in  1962  there  were 
1.9  billion  pounds  imported  and  this  year  the 
increase  is  even  larger.  This  situation  can- 
not be  handled  lightly  when  we  are  presented 
with  such  information  as  this. 

In  addition  to  the  import  situation  the 
livestock  producer  is  conironted  with  cus- 
tomer preferences  and  changing  marketing 
patterns.  These  matters  need  attention  but 
I  feel  that  the  niost  beneficial  action  at  this 
time  would  be  the  establiPhment  of  i  quota 
system  on  Imports. 

There  has  been  c,uite  a  bit  of  talk  about 
legislation.  I  do  not  think  this  is  the  quick- 
est way;  in  fact  it  might  confuse  an  already 
complex  situation.  I  have  discussed  this 
matter  with  a  number  of  officials  in  the  ad- 
ministration and  I  feel  that  this  can  be  done 
administratively  under  existing  law. 

Senator  Burdick  was  successful  in  getting 
the  Senate  Finance  Committee  to  adopt  a 
resolution  directing  the  Tariff  Commission 
to  begin  an  Investigation  of  the  impact  of 
foreign  beef  imports  on  the  domestic  mar- 
ket. I  hope  the  Commission  will  act  expe- 
ditiously in  this  matter.  I  believe  there  is 
sufficient  authority  under  the  Trade  Expan- 
sion Act  and  through  Executive  action  to 
bring  about  some  relief. 

The  livestock  industry  is  one  of  our  most 
basic  industries  in  our  country,  it  cannot  be 
allowed  to  drift.  I  commend  this  matter  of 
Increased  cattle  and  beef  imports  to  the  at- 
tention of  our  President  and  his  counselors. 
and  ask  that  it  be  given  Immediate  atten- 
tion and  action  at  the  Executive  level. 

Mr.  President,  while  I  was  in  Montana, 
I  received  from  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture a  message  to  the  effect  that  a  meeting 
would  be  called  this  afternoon — January  8 
at  3  p.m. — to  consider  the  diflQcult  situation 
confronting  the  cattle  Industry.  It  was  my 
tmderstandlng  at  that  time  that  a  number 
of  Members  of  Congress  would  meet  In- 
formally with  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
to  consider  ways  and  means  to  cope  with  the 
grave  economic  dlfQculty  confronting  the 
cattle  Industry  and  the  Nation.  As  the  Sen- 
ate knows,  imports  of  frozen  beef  from  Aus- 
tralia and  New  Zealand  have  Increased  from 
890  million  pounds  In  1956  to  1.9  billion 
pounds  In  1962.  This  Is  a  situation  which 
does  not  call  for  tariffs,  but  does  call  for  a 
reasonable  quota  system  which  will  Insure 
that  the  American  cattle  producer  has  the 
first  and  foremost  claim  on  the  American 
market. 

Therefore,  while  understandable  because 
of  reasons  beyond  the  Secretary's  control,  I 
was  extremely  disappointed  to  be  informed 
by  the  Department  of  Agriculture  that  the 
meeting  scheduled  for  today,  Wednesday, 
January  8,  had  been  postponed.  It  would 
be  my  hope  that  this  meeting  will  be  re- 
BcheduTie^  at  the  earliest  possible  moment, 
to  the  ena  that  we  may  face  up  to  the  crisis 
confronting  the  cattle  Industry  and  that  the 
necessary  steps  may  be  taken  to  Insure  to  the 


American  cattle  producers  every  right,  con- 
sideration, and  protection  to  which  they  are 
entitled  in  maintaining  their  full  share  of 
this  most  important  segment  In  our  economy. 


U.S.  Department  of  AGRictiLTtJRE, 

Economic  Research  Service, 
Washington,  D.C,  January  16,  1964. 
Hon.  Mike  Mansfield, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Mansfield:  This  office  has 
been  asked  to  reply  to  your  December  18 
letter  to  Secretary  Freeman  and  the  accom- 
panying December  10  letter  from  the  Honor- 
able J.  S.  Brenner  to  you.  Mr.  Brenner  was 
concerned  about  the  meat  import  situation 
and  urged  that  a  sliding  scale  tariff  be 
adopted  that  would  discourage  imports  when 
domestic  beef  is  in  long  supply,  but  would 
not  discourage  them  when  our  production 
is  low. 

The  Department  shares  with  our  cattle 
producers  and  farmers  a  deep  concern  over 
the  impact  of  imported  beef  on  cattle  prices 
and  on  the  market  opportunities  for  do- 
mestic beef  generally.  The  Department  has 
been  actively  exploring  new  arrangements 
which  would  provide  greater  protection  for 
domestic  cattlemen  without  adversely  affect- 
ing export  markets  for  our  own  products. 
Discussions  are  now  underway  with  major 
beef  exporting  countries  on  the  question  of 
limiting  exports  to  the  United  States. 

At  the  recent  meeting  of  the  meats  group 
of  the  General  Agreement  on  Tariffs  and 
Trade  in  Geneva,  representative  of  the  United 
States  strongly  urged  other  importing  coun- 
tries to  reduce  restrictions  on  imports  and 
to  open  their  markets  to  some  of  the  beef 
now  finding  its  way  into  the  U.S.  market. 
The  United  Kingdom  and  the  European  Eco- 
nomic Community,  for  example,  have  in- 
creased their  restrictions  on  beef  imports  In 
recent  years.  Progress  in  reducing  such 
restrictions  is  essential  if  world  trade  is  to 
be  expanded  generally  through  current  trade 
negotiations.  This  point  will  continue  to 
be  emphasized  at  future  meetings  of  the 
meats  group. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  also  has 
held  extensive  discussions  with  representa- 
tives of  the  cattle  Industry  seeking  to  develop 
workable  means  of  minimizing  the  impact  of 
imports  and  expanded  domestic  production 
on  cattle  prices.  Specific  recommendations 
were  prepared  by  State  and  National  asso- 
ciations. These  were  reviewed  in  a  meeting 
with  representatives  of  cattlemen's  associa- 
tions and  farm  organizations  at  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  on  January  8.  The  De- 
partment will  continue  to  work  with  industry 
representatives   on   these   matters. 

In  addition,  the  Senate  Finance  Committee 
has  directed  the  U.S.  Tariff  Commission  to 
investigate  the  competition  between  beef 
produced  In  the  United  States  and  In  foreign 
countries,  and  to  report  the  results  of  this 
Investigation  by  June  30,  1964. 

In  the  meantime,  the  Department  is  con- 
tinuing its  appraisal  of  the  effect  of  Im- 
ports on  domestic  cattle  prices  and  markets. 
Fed  beef  prices  (choice  steers,  Chicago)  av- 
eraged $27.67  per  hundredweight  In  1962, 
and  in  1963  averaged  about  $24 — about  $3.70 
lower.  The  domestic  production  of  fed  beef 
in  1963  exceeded  that  In  1962  by  about  a 
tenth.  Careful  evaluations  of  cattle  price 
changes  since  World  War  II  Indicate  that 
such  an  Increase  in  supply  from  1  year  to  the 
next  would  have  a  heavy  depressing  effect  on 
prices,  and  might  account  for  about  three- 
fourths   of  the   1963   price  decline. 

Mr.  Brenner,  In  his  analysis,  concluded 
that  the  Increase  In  domestic  supply  should 
have  resulted  In  lower  prices  of  about  $2.50 
to  $3  per  hundredweight.  As  Indicated,  this 
drop  appears  to  be  consistent  when  the  aver- 
age price  for  1963  Is  compared  with  the  av- 
erage price  In  1962.  However,  during  any 
one  month  of  the  year,  the  change  may  be 
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considerably  different.  For  example,  prices 
of  choice  ataers  at  Chicago  averaged  $22  29 
In  December  1963  compared  with  S28  91  in 
December  1963.  It  la  difficult  to  fully  ac- 
count for  all  of  the  price  changes  which  oc- 
cur In  a  relatively  short  period  of  time  such 
as  a  month.  For  example,  we  cannot  fully 
explain  the  rlee  In  prices  of  choice  steers 
at  Chicago  to  $30  13  p«r  hundredweight  In 
November  19fl2  from  $25  58  in  the  same 
month  of  1961  by  such  factors  aa  changes  In 
domestic  supply. 

Record  supplies  of  broilers  and  higher 
porlc  production  also  put  additional  pres- 
sure on  cattle  prices  In  1963  Neverthe- 
less, it  la  clear  that  import*,  too.  are  having 
a  significant  Influence  and  probably  ac- 
counted for  about  15  percent  of  the  drop  in 
prices  of  fed  cattle  in  1963  Prices  of  utility 
cows  and  similar  lower  grade  animals  also 
have  been  affected  by  lmp<;rt«  The  en- 
closed article  presents  results  from  a  re- 
cent study  showing  the  Influence  of  beef 
Imports  on  domestic  cattle  pricee 

The  Department  has  given  and  Is  continu- 
ing to  give  close  study  to  these  developments 
aCTectlng  the  domestic  cattle  industry  We 
are  examining  further  the  ways  in  which 
imported  beef  Is  being  used  and  the  domes- 
tic markets  In  which  imported  supplies  are 
having  the  most  serious  repercussions 

We  are  hopeful  that  the  several  lines  of 
action  outlined  above  will  lead  to  satis- 
factory arrangements  on  me.it  imports  with- 
out Inapalrlng  opportunities  t<i  develop 
larger  exports  for  agricultural  products  gen- 
erally in  the  years  Inunedlately  ahead 
Sincerely  yours, 

C.\RL   P    Heisic. 
Acting   Administrator 


DEP.'iRTMrNT  or  Stmt: 

WaiKxngton.  DC. 
Hon.  MiKK  MANsnxLD 
V  S   Senate. 

DzAK  SZNATOB  Mansfield  Because  of  your 
Interest  in  the  matter  of  Imports  of  beef  and 
veal,  I  would  like  to  bring  you  up  to  date 
on  developments  so  far 

Over  the  past  few  weeks  the  Departments 
of  State  and  Agriculture  and  the  Office  of  the 
Special  Trade  Representative  have  be^n  dis- 
cussing with  representatives  f  the  Au-s- 
tralian  Government  the  subject  of  lmp<irts 
of  beef  and  veal  into  the  United  states 
Australia  Is  the  mam  source  of  US  import.^ 
of  beef  and  veal.  We  are  now  considering 
the  results  of  the  first  exchange  i>f  views, 
following  which  further  discussions  are  ex- 
F>ected. 

We  have  also  had  preliminary  conversa- 
tions with  New  2>aland  Ireland  and  Mexicn 
These  countries  are  significant  suppliers  of 
beef  and  veal. 

In  our  discussions  to  date  the  suppliers 
of  Imported  beef  and  veal  have  demonstrated 
an  understanding  of  the  problem  and  a  will- 
ingness to  cooperate  toward  working  out  a 
satisfactory  solution 

I  hope  this  information  will  be  helpful  to 
you.  I  shall  keep  you  Informed  of  signifi- 
cant developments 

Sincerely  yours, 

PazDcaicK  O   Dtttov 

A%si.itant  Secretary 


U  S    Senati. 
Washington.  D  C  .  Fehrua'y  17.  1964 
Mr    BcN  D.  DoRFMAV 
Chairman.  US.  Tariff  Commission. 
WasMngton.  DC. 

DxAa  Ma.  CHAniMAN  In  response  to  a  res- 
olution adopted  by  the  Senat«  Finance  Com- 
mittee, the  U.S.  Tariff  Comml-ialon  will  scxin 
begin  an  Investigation  of  the  impact  i.f  for- 
eign cattle  and  beef  importa  on  the  domestic 
market.  This  Is  a  matter  of  considerable 
Importance  to  the  State  of  Montana  as  one 
of  the  leading  producers  in  the  livestock  In- 
dustry. 


The  problems  now  plaguing  the  ranchers 
are  m.iny  and  complex  Each  day  nur  mail 
brings  new  and  more  desperate  appeals  for 
aid  In  stopping  the  present  decline  In  c.tt- 
tle  prices  There  Is  un  immediate  need  to 
.stabilize  the  cattle  and  beef  market  or  we 
fear  we  will  be  faced  with  a  situation  of 
mnmentous  propi  irtlons 

This  Is  ri  many-^ldcd  problem,  but  one  of 
the  major  causes  is  the  Increa.slng  share  of 
the  domestic  market  that  la  being  Utken 
over  by  the  Importers  The  trend  over  the 
past  several  years  has  been  In  this  direction 
until  we  now  find  that  Imported  beef  equals 
ni(jre  than  11  percent  of  US  production 
What  has  been  a  threat  has  now  been  com- 
pounded Into  an  unfair  and  difficult  situa- 
tion. 

As  the  members  of  the  Commission  know, 
the  United  States  is  the  only  major  beef 
market  without  quantitative  restrictions 
and  very  low  duties  Also,  we  take  51  per- 
cent of  the  world  trade  In  beef  On  the 
basLs  of  these  facts,  we  wish  to  support  the 
Industry  In  Ita  request  for  an  establishment 
of  a  quota  system  or  tariff  protection  b.ised 
on  d-imestlc  consumption  and  production 

The  executive  branch  of  our  Government 
has  the  authority  to  provide  relief  to  the 
cattle  Industry  The  need  Is  amply  demon- 
strated The  Nation's  Government  must 
t.ike  the  Initiative  to  prevent  a  \ery  serious 
ecoriwmlc  depression  In  one  of  our  basic  In- 
da.strles  The  Tariff  Commission  can  rec- 
ojnmei.d  the  necessary  relief  to  the  Presi- 
dent If  the  Federal  Government  does  Its 
part.  It  will  then  be  up  to  the  Industry  Itself 
U)  handle  problems  such  as  excessive  n\.ir- 
ketlng.  new  marketing  methods,  and  con- 
sumer preferences. 

With    best   personal    wishes,   we   are. 
Sincerely  yours. 

MtKK    .M\NsriELO. 

U  S    Senator. 
I.EB   MrrcALK. 

V  S    Senator. 

I  From    the    Congressio.nal   Record.   Feb    20. 
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Beei'    Import    Aureeme.nt 

Mr  MANsriELD  Mr  President  on  Monday, 
the  Department  of  State  and  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  announced  a  voluntary 
agreement  with  Au.'stralla  and  New  Zealand 
fill  beef  Imports  These  two  covintrles  pro- 
vide approximately  80  percent  of  our  Im- 
ports of  fresh  and  frozen  beef  and  veal  The 
agreement,  as  I  understand  It.  is  subject  to 
review  after  3  years 

In  brief  the  agreement  guarantees  for- 
eign expc>rters  of  beef  to  the  United  -States 
approximately  11  percent  of  our  domestic 
m.irket.  holding  Australian  and  New  Zealand 
exports  to  the  United  States  at  the  1H6J-63 
average,    allowing    for   consumption    growth 

Mr  President  this  is  a  small  step — a  very 
small  one— In  the  right  direction;  but  It  Is 
not  enough  It  provides  little  protection 
for  our  domestic  Indu-stry  at  a  time  when 
prices  are  down  During  the  current  calen- 
dar year  It  will  provide  a  6-percent  reduc- 
tion,   as    compared    with    1963    Imports 

The  Idea  of  a  voluntary  negotiated  agree- 
ment with  these  two  major  beef  exp4)rters  Is 
excellent — but  certainly  not  one  that  guar- 
antees foreign  suppliers  such  a  major  fixit- 
hold  on  our  beef  market  We  cannot  blame 
.Australia  and  New  Zealand  when  thev  can 
get  an  agreement  which  will  permit  them 
to  continue  to  export  to  the  United  States 
at  a  rate  comparable  to  those  of  the  two 
highest  years  in  history  The  American  cat- 
tle Industry  Is  the  one  that  l.s  being  hurt 
It  would  have  been  far  more  realistic  If  the 
average  imports  h.td  been  computed  over  the 
past  5  years    Instead  <if  the  last   2  years 

In  addition  I  am  somewhat  concerned 
about  the  effect  such  an  agreement  will  have 
on  efforts  to  aid  the  di>mestlc  livestock  in- 
dustry   In   light  of  the  delicate  state  uf  our 


international  trade  negotiations  Frankly, 
I  am  anxious  to  see  a  much  more  realistic 
quota  esUibllshed.  either  through  US  Tariff 
Commission  recommendations  or  congres- 
sional actl'jn  It  Is  for  this  reason  that  my 
colleague  |  Mr  MErtAi.t|  and  I  have  pre- 
pared, for  introduction,  legislation  which 
v^'ould  estcibll.sh  a  (juota  system  on  beef  im- 
ports     ba.sed    on   the   past   5-year  average 

Mr  President.  I  Intrixluce  this  bill,  on 
behalf  of  myself,  my  c<->ucague.  the  Senator 
from  Montana  i  Mr  MrrCALr],  the  Senators 
from  North  Dakota  |  Mr  Young  and  Mr  Bui- 
dick],  the  Senator  frum  South  Dakota  |Mr 
M(<jOvi:rn  I ,  and  the  Senators  fn»m  low.i  |Mr. 
HicKENLooptR  and  Mr  Miller  I ,  and  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  prlnt<'d  at  the 
conclusion  of  my  remarks  the  t^'Xt  of  this 
prop>t).sed  Ieyl.«slatli  n  and  a  Ittter  on  the  same 
Ussue  which  my  coi;i-a,;ue.  the  .Senator  from 
Mont<iua  I  Mr  METCALf]  and  I  addressed  to 
the  U  S  Tariff  Commission 

Mr  President.  I  also  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  the  bill  held  at  the  desk,  for 
additional  c<jsponsor8,  until  Monday.  Febru- 
ary 24 

The  Acting  President  pro  tempore. 
The  bin  will  be  received  and  appropriately 
referred,  and.  without  objection,  the  bill  and 
letter  will  be  printed  in  tne  Hecord.  .md  the 
bill  will  be  held  at  the  desk,  iis  requested 
by  the  Senat<)r  from  MontiUia 

The  bill  )S  2525 1  to  restrict  Imports  of 
beef,  veal,  and  mutton  Into  the  United  States, 
Introduced  by  Mr  Mansjteld  (for  himself 
and  other  Senat4_)r6i  v^  .is  rt^■elved,  read  twice 
by  lt.s  tit'.e.  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Finance,  and  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record    as  follows: 

Be  tf  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Ri'presentatii  e.i  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assernbled.  Iliat  the 
total  quantities  of  beef,  veal,  and  mutton 
( In  all  forms  except  canned,  cured  and 
co<^ked  meat  and  live  animals  i  orlkrlnatlng 
in  any  country  which  may  be  entered,  or 
withdrawn  from  warehi>use,  for  consumption 
durlnsj  any  period  of  12  months  shall  not 
exceed  the  aver.i><e  annual  tjuantitles  of  such 
products  Imported  from  such  country  dur- 
ing the  5-year  [xTlod  ending  on  December 
31,  1963  Proridfd.  Tliat  beginning  J.muary 
1,  1965,  there  may  be  an  annual  Increusc  in 
the  total  quantities  of  such  products  which 
m.iy  be  entered,  or  withdrawn  from  ware- 
house, for  such  purpose.  ct>rre«pondlng  to 
the  annual  r.ite  of  liure.use  iii  the  total  Unit- 
ed States  market  for  such  pri)ducts,  as  estl- 
m.ited  by  the  -Secretary  of  .Agriculture  ' 

The  letter  presented  by  Mr  Mansfield  is 
as  follows: 

US    Se.n.^te. 
OmcE  or  THE  MAJt)RiTY   Leader. 
Wa.thington.  DC  .  February  19    1964 
Mr    Ben    Dorfman, 
Chatrrnan.  U .S    Tariff  Comrnu-ision. 
Wa.ih  ingtun.  D  C 

Dear  Mr  Chairman  We  are  Informed  that 
on  February  20.  the  U  S  Tariff  Commission 
will  consider  copper  for  possible  mcluslcin 
on  the  President's  list  of  articles  for  consid- 
eration in  triule  agreement  nei^otlatlons. 
Because  copper  Is  the  le.idlng  mineral  in  the 
suite  of  Montana's  active  mining  Industry, 
we  wish  to  take  this  means  of  op()oslng  any 
reduction  on  rates  of  duty  on  copper  Im- 
ports We  can  tlnd  no  Ju.stlflcatlon  for  low- 
ering the  present  duty  on  foreign  copper: 
in  fact  the  original  4-cent  tax  should  be 
restored,  based  upon  the  statistical  position 
of  the  Industry 

The  domestic  copper  mining  Industry  Is 
at  present  at  a  disadvantage  because  of  ex- 
cessive production  of  high  grade  ores  in 
Africa  and  -South  America  Should  the  tariff 
be  lowered  and  the  demand  for  domestic 
copper  fall  off.  the  domestic  mines  would  be 
In  severe  economic  difficulties.  In  addition, 
our  foreign  suppliers  often  enjoy  cheaper 
water  transportation  and  certain  tax  ad- 
vantages 
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We  wish  to  remind  the  Commission  that 
copper  tariffs  are  not  and  never  have  been 
for  the  purpose  of  keeping  out  or  penalizing 
foreign  metal,  but  principally  are  to  provide 
a  balance  of  relative  costs  of  those  who  sup- 
ply world  markets  Under  present  condi- 
tions, the  excise  of  17  cents  per  pound  is  too 
low  to  provide  the  necessary  protection; 
therefore,  we  end<irse  the  industry's  request 
that  the  t.irilf  be  restored  to  4  cents  per 
pound.  Th:^  would  then  put  domestic  mines 
on  a  competitive  basis  with  foreign  mines. 

In  re\icwing  the  tanfl  on  copper,  we  ask 
that  prime  consideration  be  given  to  na- 
tional sci  urlty  dem:iiKls.  We  also  urge  that 
no  reC(immendations  be  made  which  will  be 
adverse  to  a  he.ilthy  domestic  copper  mining 
Industry  oper.iimg  under  a  reasonably  bal- 
anced situation. 

Thank  you  for  your  consideration,  and  we 
ivsk  that  this  letter  be  made  a  part  of  the 
printed  pnxeedlngs  of  this  hearing. 

With  best  personal  wishes,  we  are, 
Sincerely  yours, 

Mike  Mansfield. 
Lee  Metcalf. 


[From    the   Congressional  Record.  Feb.   25, 
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(Correction  of  the  ^Congressional  Record 
of  February  20.  1964.  regarding  beef  Im- 
ports.! 

Beet  Import  Agreement^ — Correction  of  the 
Record 

Mr  Mansfield  Mr.  President,  on  February 
20,  1964.  I  addressed  the  Senate  on  the  new 
beef  liiiport  agreement  and  the  general  sub- 
ject of  beef  Imjxirts.  At  the  concluEion  of 
my  remarks  I  liad  Intended  to  insert  a  copy 
of  a  letter  my  colleague  [Mr.  Metcalf]  and  I 
addressed  to  the  U  S.  Tariff  Commission  on 
the  cattle  and  beef  import  situation.  In- 
advertently the  attachment  was  a  letter  to 
the  US  Tariff  Commission,  but  on  the  sub- 
ject  of   c<ii)per  Import-";. 

Mr  President.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  printed  in  the  body  of  the  Congrxs- 
sionai.  Record  my  statement  "Beef  Import 
Agreement"  and  the  correct  attachments. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  statement 
and  att.ichments  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
In  the  Record,  as  follows: 

■'BEEF  I.MPORT  AGREEMENT 

"Mr.  Mansfield  Mr  President,  on  Monday, 
the  Department  of  Slate  and  the  Depart- 
ment of  AgrhMilture  announced  a  voluntary 
agreement  with  Australia  and  New  Zealand 
on  beef  Imports  These  two  countries  pro- 
vide approximately  80  percent  of  our  Im- 
ports of  fresh  and  frozen  beef  and  veal.  The 
agreement,  as  I  under-^tand  it,  is  subject  to 
review  after  3  years. 

"In  brief,  the  agreement  guarantees  foreign 
exporters  of  beef  to  the  United  States  ap- 
proximately 11  percent  of  our  domestic 
market,  holding  Australian  and  New  Zea- 
l-ind  exports  to  the  United  States  at  the 
1962-63  average,  allowing  for  consumption 
growth 

"Mr  President,  this  Is  a  small  step — a  very 
small  one — in  the  right  direction;  but  it  Is 
not  enough  It  provides  little  protection 
for  our  domestic  industry  at  a  time  when 
prices  are  down.  During  the  current  calen- 
dar year.  It  will  provide  a  6-percent  reduc- 
tion,  as  compared   with  1963  imports. 

"The  Idea  of  a  voluntary  negotiated  agjree- 
ment  with  theFC  two  major  beef  exporters  Is 
excellent  —  but  certainly  not  one  that  guar- 
antees foreign  suppliers  such  a  major  foot- 
hold on  our  beef  market.  We  cannot  blame 
.Australia  and  New  Zealand  when  they  can 
get  an  atrrecment  which  will  permit  them  to 
continue  to  export  to  the  United  States  at  a 
rate  comparable  to  those  of  the  two  highest 
years  In  history.  The  American  cattle  In- 
dustry is  the  one  that  is  being  hurt.  It 
would   have   been   far   more  realistic   If  the 


average  Imports  had  been  computed  over  the 
past  5  years,  instead  of  the  last  2  years. 

"In  addition,  I  am  somewhat  concerned 
about  the  effect  such  an  agreement  will  have 
on  efforts  to  aid  the  domestic  livestock  in- 
dustry, in  light  of  the  delicate  state  of  our 
International  trade  negotiations.  Frankly,  I 
am  anxious  to  see  a  much  more  realistic 
quota  established,  either  through  U.S.  Tariff 
Commission  recommendations  or  congres- 
sional action.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  my 
colleague  |Mr.  Metcalf]  and  I  have  prepared, 
for  Introduction,  legislation  which  would 
establish  a  quota  system  on  beef  imports, 
based  on  the  past  5-year  average. 

"Mr,  President,  I  introduce  this  bill,  on  be- 
half of  myself,  my  colleague,  the  Senator 
from  Montana  [Mr.  Metcalf],  the  Senators 
from  North  Dakota  [Mr.  Young  and  Mr.  Bur- 
dick],  the  Senator  from  South  Dakota  |Mr. 
McGovERN],  and  the  Senators  from  Iowa  [Mr. 
HicKENLOOPEK  and  Mr.  Miller  l;  and  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  at  the 
conclusion  of  my  remarks  the  text  of  this 
proposed  legislation  and  a  letter  on  the  same 
Issue  which  my  colleague,  the  Senator  from 
Montana  JMr.  Metcalf]  and  I  addressed  to 
the  U.S.  Tariff  Commission. 

"Mr.  President,  I  also  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  the  bill  held  at  the  desk,  for 
additional  cosponsors,  until  Monday.  Febru- 
ary 24. 

"The  Acting  President  pro  tempore. 
The  bill  will  be  received  and  appropriately 
referred;  and,  without  objection,  the  bill  and 
letter  will  be  printed  in  the  Record,  and  the 
bill  will  be  held  at  the  desk,  as  requested  by 
the  Senator  from  Montana. 

"The  bill  (S.  2525)  to  restrict  imports  of 
beef,  veal,  and  mutton  into  the  United 
States,  Introduced  by  Mr.  Mansfield  (for 
himself  and  other  Senators),  was  received, 
read  twice  by  its  title,  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance,  and  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

"  'Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  RepreFentatir^es  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congres.<i  a.^.iembled,  That  the 
total  quantities  of  beef,  veal,  and  mutton 
(in  all  forms  except  canned,  cured  and 
cooked  meat,  and  live  animals)  originating 
In  any  country  which  may  be  entered,  or 
withdrawn  from  warehouse,  for  consumption 
during  any  period  of  twelve  months  shall  not 
exceed  the  average  annual  quantities  of  such 
products  imported  from  such  country  dur- 
ing the  five-year  period  ending  on  December 
31.  1963:  Provided.  That  beglnninfr  January 
1,  1965.  there  may  be  an  innual  increase  In 
the  total  quantities  of  such  products  which 
may  be  entered,  or  withdrawn  from  ware- 
house, for  such  purpose,  corresponding  to 
the  annual  rate  of  increase  in  the  total 
United  States  market  for  such  products,  as 
estimated  by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture.' 

"The  letter  presented  b,  Mr.  Mansfield  Is 
as  follows: 

"U  S.   Senate. 
"Washington.  D.C.,  Feoruary  17.  1964. 
"Mr.  Ben  D.  Dorfman, 
"Chairman,  U.S.  Tariff  Commission, 
"Washington,  DC. 

"Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  In  response  to  a 
resolution  adopted  by  the  Senate  Finance 
Committee,  the  U.S.  "Tariff  Commission  will 
soon  begin  on  investigation  of  the  impact 
of  foreign  cattle  and  beef  Imports  on  the 
domestic  market.  This  is  a  matter  of  con- 
siderable importance  to  the  State  of  Montana 
as  one  of  the  leading  producers  in  the  live- 
stock industry. 

"The  problems  now  plaguing  the  ranchers 
are  many  and  complex.  Each  day  our  mail 
brings  new  and  more  desperate  appeals  for 
aid  in  stopping  the  present  decline  in  cattle 
prices.  There  is  an  immediate  need  to 
stabilize  the  cattle  and  beef  market  or  we 
fear  we  will  be  faced  with  a  situation  of 
momentous  proportions. 

"This  Is  a  many  sided  problem,  but  one  of 
the  major  causes  is  the  increasing  share  of 


the  domestic  market  that  is  being  taken  over 
by  the  Importers.  The  trend  over  the  past 
several  years  has  been  In  this  direction  until 
we  now  find  that  imported  beef  equals  more 
than  11  percent  of  U.S.  production.  What 
has  been  a  threat  has  now  been  compounded 
into  an  unfair  and  difficult  situation. 

"As  the  members  of  the  Commission  know, 
the  United  States  is  the  only  major  beef 
market  without  quantitative  restrictions  and 
very  low  duties.  Also,  we  take  51  percent  of 
the  world  trade  m  beef.  0;i  the  basi.";  of  these 
facts,  we  wish  to  support  the  industry  In  Its 
request  for  an  establishment  of  a  quota 
system  or  tariff  protection  based  on  domestic 
consumption    and   production. 

"The  executive  branch  of  our  Government 
has  the  authority  to  provide  relief  to  the 
cattle  industry.  The  need  Is  amply  demon- 
strated. The  Nation's  Government  must 
take  the  initiative  to  prevent  a  very  serious 
economic  depression  in  one  of  our  basic  in- 
dustries. The  Tariff  Commission  can  recom- 
mend the  necessary  relief  to  the  President. 
If  the  Federal  Government  does  its  part.  It 
will  then  be  up  to  the  industry  itself  to 
handle  problems  such  as  excessive  market- 
ing, new  marketing  methods,  and  consumer 
preferences. 

"With  best  personal  wishes,  we  are, 
"Sincerely  yours. 

"Mike  Mansfield, 

"U.S.  Senator. 
"Lee  Metcalf, 

"U.S.  Senator." 


[From    the    Congressional   Record,   Mar.   5, 
1964] 

Mr.  Mansfield.  There  has  been  no  dearth 
of  debate  on  the  Hruska  beef  amendment.  I 
feel  that,  while  I  disagree  with  the  amend- 
ment and  shall  oppose  it  as  vigorously  as  I 
can,  the  distinguished  senior  Senator  from 
Nebraska  has  performed  a  service  in  pub- 
licizing the  fight  faced  by  the  cattlemen  and 
the  situation  which  confronts  them  at  the 
present  time. 

I  point  out  that  of  all  the  segments  of  our 
agricultural  economy,  the  most  independent, 
the  most  rugged,  and  the  most  individual- 
istic has  been  the  cattlemen.  They  have 
stayed  away  from  the  Government  as  much 
as  they  possibly  could.  They  have  con- 
ducted themselves  with  great  integrity  and 
discretion.  They  have,  in  effect,  over  the 
years,  pulled  themselves  up  by  their  own 
bootstraps. 

The  cattle  Industry,  however.  Is  facing  a 
serious  situation  today;  and  I  believe  I  can 
speak  as  authoritatively  on  this  subject  as 
any  other  Senator,  because  I  come  from  a 
State  whose  primary  industry  Is  agriculture, 
and  in  which  the  cattle  industry  plays  a 
most  significant  part. 

Therefore,  I  would  say  that  politically  my 
position  may  not  do  me  much  in  the  way 
of  good,  but  I  dare  say  in  the  long  run  It 
may  well  react  to  my  benefit. 

With  me,  this  is  not  a  political  Issue. 
What  I  am  seeking  for  the  cattle  industry 
is  a  solution  of  the  difficulties  which  con- 
front it.  My  distinguished  colleague  the 
lunior  Senator  from  Montana  ]Mr.  Metcalf] 
and  I  have  been  working  at  this  task  as- 
siduously for  rtiore  than  a  year.  We  have 
been  aware  of  the  problem  from  personal  ob- 
servation, from  talks  with  cattlemen,  visiting 
cattle  ranches  and  processing  plants,  and 
meeting  with  the  representatives  of  the  Mon- 
tana Cattlemen's  Association  and  the  Na- 
tional Cattlemen's  Association.  Our  views 
have  been  expressed  Jointly  to  the  Tariff 
Commission,  although  neither  of  us  believes 
that  a  tariff  or  a  rise  in  tariffs  is  the  answer 
to  the  problems  which  confront  this  most 
Important  industry. 

We  both  believe  that  the  answer  lies  In 
quotas  based  on  an  average  extending  over 
the  past  5  years.  We  both  believe,  so  far  as 
the  American  market  Is  concerned,  that  it 
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should  be  primarily  for  the  American  cattle 
and  cattle  processing  industry  to  operate  In 

Because  of  my  persoiui;  Interest  in  this 
matter,  on  February  10  I  Intr^xlriced  a  bill 
S  2525,  which  has  somethlna;  on  the  order  of 
20  to  25  spoiMors.  The  bill.  IntnxJured  Ini- 
tially by  my  distinguished  colleague  |  Mr 
METCALr).  sought  to  put  the  matter  Into  a 
legislative  form  so  that  it  would  under 
pr')per  procedures,  be  considered  by  the  ap- 
propriate Senate  committee,  and  in  the  hear- 
ings to  be  conducted  all  segments  of  the 
cattle  Industry,  the  producer  the  prncessor 
and  all  the  others,  would  be  given  the  oppor- 
tunity to  air  their  views 

After  this  would  come  a  consensus  which 
would  seek  to  bring  abdut  a  solution  to  the 
dlfBcultles  In  which  the  cattlemen  find  them- 
selves at  the  present  time 

I  personally  visited  with  the  distinguished 
Chairman  of  the  Finance  Com.mlttee,  the 
Senator  from  Virginia  |  Mr  Btrdi.  and  he 
told  me,  and  has  told  me  since,  that  his  com- 
mittee Is  prepared  to  hold  hearings  on  the 
bin  Introduced  by  the  Senators  from  Mon- 
tana and  others 

I  believe  this  Is  the  pr-iper  way  to  operate 
In  this  field.  I  believe  it  would  be  a  mlstalie 
to  confuse  beef  Import.s  with  questions  cov- 
ering wheat  and  cotton  and  the  Lord  Itn^ws 
what  else,  before  we  get  through  So  I  would 
hope  that,  with  these  remarks  as  a  founda- 
tion. Senators  who  may  be  just  us  much 
affected  by  this  problem  as  I  am  would  con- 
sider all  of  Its  impllcatlon.s,  and  recognize 
that  a  promise  has  been  made  that  hearings 
will  be  held.  That  prc^ml.se  has  been  made 
by  one  of  the  most  distin^jvilshed  Members 
of  this  body,  the  Senator  from  Virginia  |  Mr 
BrRD|.     To  me,  his  word  Is  gospel 

I  invite  the  attention  of  Senators  to  some 
communications  which  I  have  received  This 
Is  one  dated  February  29.  from  Mr  C  W 
McMillan,  executive  vice  president  of  the 
American   National   Cattlemen's   Association 

"Dear  Mr  MANsntiD  The  cattlemen  are 
certainly  most  appreciative  cf  vur  efTorts  to 
bring  about  a  reasonable  and  permanent 
solution  to  the  economic  impact  excessive 
lmpf)rts  are  having  on  the  price  structure  of 
our  product  Your  bill.  S  2525,  along  with 
some  of  our  suggested  amendments,  will  cer- 
tainly correct  this  obvious  inequity 

We  were  most  pleased  during  our  trip  to 
W.ishlngton  laft  week  'o  have  an  opportu- 
nity to  visit  with  you  nb<nit  this  proposal 
I  am  confident  that  speedy  attention  to  this 
pr(>p<isal  win  be  in  the  best  interest  of  our 
ttJtal  economy 

■  Once  again,  we  do  appreciate  your  co- 
operation and  assistance  and  urge  that  you 
continue  to  use  your  influence  in  bringing 
about  any  early  enactment  of  your  legisla- 
tive proposal,  3  2525 
"Cordially, 

•  C   W    McMiLLA.v  •• 

Copies  were  sent  to  the  president  of  the 
Montana  Cattlemen's  A.'soclatlon  and  to  the 
secretary  of  the  Montana  Cattlemen's  Asso- 
ciation. 

I  mentioned  the  fact  that  we  should  not 
confuse  this  situation  with  wheat  and  cot- 
ton which  are  the  prlrnarv  products  before 
us.  and  are  the  basis  f^r  the  proposed  legis- 
lation reported  by  the  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture and  Forestry. 

I  hold  in  my  hand  a  telegram  from  Harold 
Tremaln,  the  State  director  of  the  Nebraska 
Wheat  Growers.  I  do  not  know  Mr  Tremaln 
but  this  telegram  came  in  a  day  or  so  ago 

"This  afternoon  we  unders*o<<l  the  Senate 
will  vote  on  the  wheat  and  cotton  bill  which 
Included  at  this  moment  the  beef  amend- 
ment submitted  by  Senator  Hrt-ska  We  feel 
that  the  beef  problem  should  be  considerc' 
separate  and  not  a  part  of  the  wheat  and 
cotton  bill  and  that  we  would  recommend 
support  of  the  Mansfield  bill  on  beef 
"Harold  Tremain. 
"Sfare  Director.  Nebraska  Wheat  Growers" 


Today.   I   received  a  letter  from  a  couple 
of    conalltuentB   of    mine    In    BUiiiiK*'     Mont 
which  I  should  like  to  read 

Dear  .SEN\r()R  Mansfiilo  We  note  with 
great  relief,  the  action  being  institute*!  :<< 
control  the  beef  Import  situation  I'hc  !.l.'^t 
2  years  have  been  disastrous  to  the  fee<llnK 
operations  in  this  State  Many  have  gone 
under  as  vou  must  know  We  speak  from 
very  sad  experience,  aiul  the  g&lllng  part 
Is  t<i  be  reading  of  the  thovisands  of  p<Hind.H 
of  beef  being  imported  every  week  then 
turn  to  the  classified  section  to  U>ok  for  a 
Job  The  commercial  feeding  operation  with 
which  we  were  associated  had  to  close  down 
due  to  the  fantastically  low  fat  cattle  prices. 
"It  would  seem,  however,  that  the  beef 
Import  problem  is  of  great  enough  Impor- 
tjince  to  erjtltle  It  to  consideration  on  its  own 
merits  We  fall  to  see  why  It  Is  necessary 
to  attach  ourselves  to  the  wheat  and  cotton 
problem  All  we  ask  U  a  chance  to  do  busi- 
ness under  ordinary  circumstances  of  good 
healthy  competition-  from  our  neighbors, 
fellow  stockmen,  and  fellow  taxpayers  rhe 
urban  population  of  the  United  States  must 
be  made  to  realize  that  the  men  who  raise 
their  beef  are  a  major  Industry  in  their  own 
right 

The  cattlemen  and  sheepOMB  are  a  group 
unto  themselves  and  as  such  are  entitled 
to  legislation  of  their  own- 
May  I  say  here  that  we  are  not  complain- 
ing about  the  work  that  is  being  dotie  by 
those  In  Washington  wht)  are  Interested  In 
our  problem  Only  that  more  emphasis 
should  be  placed  on  the  fact  that  the  llve- 
stf>ck  Industry  In  the  United  States  f  icen 
very  black  days  unless  we  can  be  recognized 
.IS  an  independent  Industry 

•  Rather  than  leave  It  up  to  the  foreign 
countries  >is  to  how  much  they  are  willing 
to  cut  down  on  their  exports  to  this  coun- 
try, can't  the  United  States  determine  how 
much  Is  Imported,  after  the  American  beef 
raiser  Is  given  his  due  consideration 

Thank  you  very  much  for  all  of  your  sup- 
port to  the  stockgrowers.  We  realize  that 
our  knowledge  of  all  of  the  ramifications 
of  foreign  policy  and  ho  forth.  Is  very  slight 
Our  Interest  Is  In  our  own  problem  The 
livestock  business  Is  our  life.  We  can't  let 
it  die  without  a  fight. 
"Respectfully. 


The  PnEsiDtNO   Omen.  The   time  of   the 

Senator  from  Montana  has  expired 

Mr.  MANsmi-D  Mr  President.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  I  may  prcx-eed  for  an  ad- 
ditional 2  minutes 

The  Presiding  OmcEB  The  Senator  from 
Montana  Is  recognised  for  2  additional  min- 
utes 

Mr  MAN<;nELD  I  urge  my  colleagues  In  the 
Senate,  as  e.irnesily  as  I  ran.  to  give  consid- 
eration to  the  bill  already  Introduced  which 
has  In  excess  of  20  consponsors.  and  that 
they  take  the  word  of  the  dl8tlngulshe<l 
chairman  of  the  Flnjince  Committee,  the 
senior  Senator  from  Virginia  |Mr  Byrd). 
that  hearings  will  be  held,  that  this  matter 
will  be  attended  to  In  the  prn{)er  procedural 
way,  that  It  will  be  considered  Independently, 
and  that  It  should  not  be  tied  to  wheat  and 
cotton  or  other  kind  of  agricultural  legis- 
lation 

That  Is  all  I  have  to  say  at  this  time 

Mr  Robertson  Mr  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  ' 

Mr    MANsnm  D    I  yield 

Mr  HoEiERTsoN  I  remind  the  Senator  that 
I  served  f  ir  10  ve^rs  on  the  House  W.iys  and 
Means  Committee  The  House  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  Is  very  Jealous  of  Its  con- 
stitutional right  to  Initiate  Ux  and  tarlfT 
legislation 

In  the  31  vears  that  I  have  served  In  Con- 
gress, I  have  never  known  It  to  accept  a  tariff 
bin  that  had  originated  on  the  Senate  side 

I  favor  relief  for  our  cattlemen,  but  the 
pending  amendment  is  not  the  correct  ap- 
proach. 


If  we  add  the  amendment  to  the  bill,  it 
A, :  .  .•  •..  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee. 
i;    1   •:.  i:  Is  the  last  we  shall  ever  see  of  it 

.Mr  .\lA.Nsrin.D  That  Is  true  However.  I 
nni.st  s.iy  that  we  should  express  our  debt  to 
th»»  Senator  fri>m  Nebriuska  |  Mr  Hri-ska]  for 
giving  this  IsiiUe  the  publicity  which  It  has 
been  given,  because  this  is  a  vital  matter  to 
an  Important  segment  of  our  economy 

Insofar  as  hearings  are  concerned  they 
have  been  promised  In  the  Committee  on 
Finance  and  will  be  held  This  m.itter  will 
b«  considered  Independently,  and  everyone 
concerned  will  have  an  opportunity  to  ex- 
press his  opinion  In  a  proper  way. 

US   1  hRXTT  Commission, 

OrrK  e  or  the  Chairman, 

Washington,  DC  March  9.  1'J64. 
Hon    Mtke  MA.NsrifLD 
US    Senate 

Dear  Senator  Manshfid  Receipt  Is  ac- 
knowledged of  the  letter  from  you  and  Sen- 
ator METiAi.r  dated  February  17.  1964.  In 
which  you  state  that  you  support  the  domes- 
tic producers  of  beef  and  beef  products  In 
their  request  for  the  establishment  of  a 
qvjota  system  or  tariff  protection  based  on 
domestic    production    and    consumption 

Pursuant  to  a  resolution  of  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Finance,  the  Tariff  Commis- 
sion has  Instituted  an  Investigation  of  the 
conditions  of  competition  between  domestic 
and  lmp<irted  beef  and  beef  products  and  Is 
t(j  make  a  rep<jrt  to  the  Senate  Committee 
on  Finance  not  later  than  June  HO.  1964  A 
ropy  of  the  public  notice  of  this  investiga- 
tion Is  enclosed  for  your  Information.  The 
Commission's  report  will  cont^iin  ius  com- 
plete an  analysts  of  the  competitive  condi- 
tions m  the  beef  trade  as  possible  The 
views  expressed  in  your  letter  will  be  given 
due  consideration  In  conjunction  with  our 
investigation 

The  Commissions  re^xirt  t<i  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Finance  will  not  contiiln  rec- 
ommendations as  It  Is  not  the  role  of  the 
Commission  to  participate  In  the  establish- 
ment of   international   trade  policy 

The  Imposition  of  higher  rates  of  duty  or 
quotas  on  imports  of  beef  and  beef  pnxlucts 
cannot  be  made  except  by  legislation  t'r  pur- 
suant to  constituted  authority  At  the  pres- 
ent time  the  United  States  Ls  conunltteil  un- 
der the  Creneral  Agreement  on  Tariffs  and 
Trade  not  to  impose  or  increase  duties  on 
imports  Into  the  United  sutes  except  under 
certain  prescribed  circumstances  which  do 
not  seem  to  apply  to  Imports  of  beef  and 
beef  products.  It  would  appear,  therefore, 
in  the  absence  of  an  appropriate  mcxlltlca- 
tlon  of  our  international  commitments  with 
respect  to  import  (juot.is  and  duties  that  the 
lm[M)slllon  by  the  United  St.ites  of  import 
quotas  or  Increased  duties  on  beef  and  beef 
products  would  violate  our  International  ob- 
ligations 

There  Is  enclosed  a  copy  of  a  press  releiise 
from  the  Department  of  Agriculture  dated 
February  17,  1964.  which  Indicates  that  Aus- 
tralia and  New  Zealand  (the  principal  for- 
eign suppliers  of  beef  and  beef  products  )  have 
agreed  to  limit  meat  exp<.)rti>  to  the  United 
States 

Sincerely  yours. 

Be.V    DiiRFMAN. 

Chairrnan 
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I  From    the    Concre-ssional    Rfcorp     Mar    9. 

19641 
Free  Importation  or  Wild  Animals  and  Wild 
Biros      .Amendment    To    Re^tru  t    Imi^orts 
or  Beef.  Veal    Mitton,  and  Lamh  (.Amend- 
ment No    465  I 

Mr  MANsriELt)  Mr  President,  on  behalf  of 
my  distinguished  colleague,  the  Junior  Sena- 
tor from  Montana  |  Mr  MetcaleI  and  my- 
self. I  submit  an  amendment  to  restrict  im- 
ports of  beef.  veal,  mutton,  and  lamb  Into 
the   United   States       The   lunendment   Is  In- 


tended to  be  proposed  to  the  House-passed 
tariff  bill.  H  R  1839.  now  pending  before  the 
Sen.ite   Committee   on   Finance. 

Tlie  .iinendment  I  submit  is  Identical  In 
context  with  the  Senate  bill  S.  2525,  which 
I  mtriKluced  on  February  20.  for  myself,  Mr. 
Metcale.  Mr  Bible.  Mr.  Burdick.  Mr.  Can- 
non. Mr  Carlson.  Mr.  Curtis,  Mr.  Dominick, 
Mr  Edmondson.  Mr.  Goldwater.  Mr.  Haktkz, 
jir  Hayden.  Mr  Hickenlooper.  Mr.  Jordan  of 
Idaho.  Mr  Long  of  Missouri,  Mr,  McGovern, 
Mr  MrcHEM.  Mr  Miller,  Mr.  Monronet,  Mr. 
R.^Nuoi.PH.  Mr  Simpson.  Mr.  Yarborough, 
Mr  McCiee.  Mr  Magnuson,  and  Mr.  Young 
of  North  Dakota. 

It  Is  similar  to  the  amendment  proposed 
last  week  to  the  wheat-cotton  bill,  H.R.  6196. 

The  chairman  of  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Finance,  the  Senator  from  Virginia  [Mr. 
Btrd|.  has  announced  that  his  committee 
will  hold  hearings  on  my  amendment  on 
Wednesday.  March  11  I  ask  unanimous 
c  in.sent  to  have  printed  in  the  Record  a  copy 
of  the  announcement  by  Chairman  Btrd, 
giving  pertinent  Information  regarding  the 
hearings:  and  I  ask  that  the  amendment  be 
referred  to  the  Finance  Committee. 

Mr.  RrssFLL.  Mr  President,  a  point  of 
order 

Tlie  Acting  President  pro  tempore.  The 
Senator  from  Georgia  will  state  it. 

Mr  RrssELi  I  make  the  point  of  order 
that  the  submission  of  an  amendment  Is 
not  in'w  In  order. 

Mr  Mansfield  Mr  President,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  amendment  may 
now  be  received. 

The  .Acting  President  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection?  Tlie  Chair  hears  none. 
Withiiut  objection,  the  amendment  will  be 
received  and  appropriately  referred;  and, 
without  objection,  the  announcement  will 
be  printed  In  the  Hecord 

The  amendment  i  No  465)  was  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Finance 

The  announcement  presented  by  Mr. 
Mansfield  Is  i\s  follows: 

"statement     of     .senator     byrd.     of     VIRGINIA, 

chairman  of  the  senate  committee  on 
riNANCT,     in     annotncing     hearings     on 

amendment  no  465  BY  SENATOR  MANSFIELD 
TO  RESTRICT  IMPORTS  OF  BEEF,  VEAL,  AND 
Ml'TTON  into  THE  VNITED  STATES 

"The  distinguished  majority  leader,  Sena- 
tor MiKF  Mansfield,  Is  today  Introducing  an 
amendment.  No  465,  to  restrict  Imports  of 
beef.  veal,  nuiiton.  and  lamb  Into  the  United 
States,  which  he  Intends  to  propose  to 
a  House-p:\ssed  Import  bill.  H.R.  1839;  now 
pending  before  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Finance 

"The  Mansfield  amendment  Is  Identical  In 
context  with  the  bill,  S.  2525.  which  he  In- 
tr(xluced  on  February  26  for  himself  and 
24  other  Senators  It  Is  also  similar  to  an 
anr'tidnient  proposed  last  week  to  the  wheat- 
c  ••,.11  hill.  H  R   6196 

.At  the  request  of  the  majority  leader,  I 
have  sclieduled  hearings  by  the  Senate  Com- 
rr.it'ce  on  Finance  on  Senator  Mansfield's 
amendment  beginning  Wednesday,  March  11, 
1964,  at  10  am.  In  room  2221  New  Senate 
Office  Building 

"M,iy  I  respectfully  request  that  all  who 
wish  to  testify  on  the  Mansfield  amendment 
communicate  Immediately  with  the  Senate 
Finance  Committee  clerk  so  that  arrange- 
ment.s  for  appearance  can  be  made.  The 
deadline  for  acceptance  of  requests  to  testify 
will  be  Friday  noon  of  this  week,  March  13, 
1964  " 


Statement  of  Senator  Mike  Mansfield, 
Democrat,  of  Montana,  Before  the  Sen- 
ate Committee  on  Finance.  March  11,  1964 

import   gl'otas  on   beef.  veal.   mutton,  and 

LAMB 

Mr  Chairman,  It  Is  a  privilege  to  come  be- 
fore the  Senate  Finance  Committee  this 
morning  to  discuss  an  issue  of  great  Im- 
porumce  to  the  economic  stability  of  one  of 


the  Nation's  most  vital  Industries,  cattle  and 
sheep.  Before  discussing  the  issue  in  greater 
detail.  I  wish  to  compliment  the  distin- 
guished Chairman  for  the  speed  with  which 
he  has  recognized  the  seriousness  of  the 
problem  at  hand  and  the  prompt  scheduling 
of  public  hearings. 

On  February  20,  I  Introduced  S.  2525  on 
behalf  of  myself  and  of  my  colleagues  here 
In  the  Senate.  The  purpose  of  this  legisla- 
tion was  to  establish  a  restriction  on  imports 
of  beef.  veal,  and  mutton  Into  the  United 
States  based  on  an  annual  average  of  these 
Items  Imported  Into  this  country  during  the 
5-year  period  ending  on  December  31,  1963. 
I  have  reintroduced  this  proposal  as  an 
amendment  to  H.R.  1839.  a  tariff  proposal 
passed  by  the  House  of  Representatives  and 
now  before  your  committee.  My  amendment 
has  been  rewritten  to  Include  lamb  as  one 
of  the  meat  items  to  be  protected.  There 
Is  every  indication  that  the  lamb  industry 
Is  deserving  of  the  same  treatment  as  beef. 
veal,  and  mutton. 

Until  recent  years,  the  livestock  Industry 
has  been  blessed  with  a  somewhat  healthy 
economic  situation  with  little  interference 
from  outside  interests.  However,  in  the  past 
year,  and  particularly  in  the  last  6  months. 
beef  prices  have  been  dropping.  Interest- 
ingly, during  this  same  period,  imports  of 
beef,  veal,  mutton,  and  lamb  have  reached 
alltlme  highs.  There  is  a  very  definite  re- 
lationship between  the  price  and  increased 
Imports. 

Recognizing  that  the  continuance  of  such 
a  trend  might  be  quite  harmful  to  the  domes- 
tic livestock  Industry,  some  of  us  began  ex- 
ploring possibilities  of  some  administrative 
relief  through  negotiation  or  implementation 
of  the  Tariff  Act.  These  efforts  were  not  suc- 
cessful In  any  substantial  degree.  The  vol- 
untary agreement  with  Australia.  New  Zea- 
land, and  Ireland  did  little  to  relieve  the 
situation.  This  agreement  merely  guarantees 
the  Importers  a  future  market  at  levels 
higher  than  at  any  time  in  history. 

In  view  of  the  continuing  decline  in  prices. 
I  felt  that  it  was  time  that  Congress  inter- 
vened. I  am  not  suggesting  that  we  estab- 
lish a  program  of  supports  and  controls  for 
the  livestock  Industry.  But  I  do  believe  that 
If  we  can  establish  a  ilmltation  on  imports  of 
beef.  veal,  mutton,  and  lamb,  the  Industry 
win  then  be  able  to  plan  knowing  what  to 
expect  In  the  way  of  foreign  Imports.  To  be 
perfectly  frank.  If  this  can  be  done,  the 
domestic  producers  will  then  be  responsible 
for  regulating  themselves  In  areas  of  total 
production,  marketing  practices,  and  con- 
sumer sales  and  preferences. 

After  consultation  with  Interested  parties. 
It  appeared  to  me  that  a  quota  based  on  the 
average  of  the  last  5  years.  1959-63.  would  be 
most  reasonable.  This  period  reflects  cur- 
rent trends  in  Imports  without  giving  spe- 
cial consideration  to  the  highest  years  on 
record.  If  the  formula  In  S.  2525  and  my 
amendment  were  adopted,  It  would  mean 
that  In  1964,  foreign  suppliers  would  be  able 
to  export  to  the  United  States  867,400.000 
pounds  of  beef.  veal,  mutton,  and  lamb.  This 
would  give  the  Importers  about  6.9  percent 
of  the  domestic  market,  acccording  to  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  statistics.  This 
would  be  a  33-percent  reduction  In  Imports 
imder  1963. 

In  that  year,  total  imfxirts  of  beef,  veal, 
mutton,  and  lamb  reached  1.204.800.000 
pounds.  What  is  even  more  alarming  Is  that 
If  there  are  no  controls,  the  Imports  could 
easily  reach  1.322.900,000  pounds  In  1964. 
The  voluntary  agreement  recently  announced 
win  reduce  Imports  this  year  by  about  70 
million  pounds  as  opposed  to  a  reduction  of 
337  million  pounds  If  the  5-year  average  was 
adopted. 

The  provisions  of  my  amendment  make  al- 
lowances for  the  Importers  to  have  their  cor- 
responding share  of  our  increase  In  domestic 
oonsumptlon.  The  amendment  as  written 
excluded  canned,   cured,    and    cooked   meat, 


and  live  animals.  However,  many  represent- 
atives of  the  Industry  feel  that  there  should 
be  comparable  quotas  in  this  area.  The 
committee,  I'm  sure,  •will  check  Into  this 
situation. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  recognize  that  the  United 
States  will  scon  be  entering  into  delicate 
negotiations  in  conjunction  with  the  imple- 
mentation of  GATT.  We  do  not  intend  to 
upset  the  apple  cart,  but  we  must  also  pro- 
tect the  interests  of  our  own,  especially  those 
in  economic  difficulty.  I  believe  that  every 
major  importer  of  beef  has  some  form  of 
protective  device  for  its  domestic  industry. 
I  think  that  it  is  rea.«onable  to  ask  the  same 
for  our  livestock  industry. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  sincerely  hope  that  after 
reasonable  deliberation,  that  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Finance  will  adopt  this  amend- 
ment in  reporting  H.R.  1839,  My  colleague, 
the  able  Junior  Senator  from  Montana,  Lee 
Metcalf,  who  is  with  me  today,  and  I  sug- 
gest that  the  Federal  Government  assume  Its 
role  of  providing  reasonable  protection  for 
one  of  its  basic  industries  in  a  very  competi- 
tive and  complex  situation. 


[From  the  Congressional  Recced,  Mar.  30, 

1964] 
Decline  in  Cattle  and  Beef  Prices  Persists 

Mr.  Mansfield.  Mr.  President,  In  the  West 
and  Middle  West,  the  one  dominant  Issue 
continues  to  be  the  persistent  and  continu- 
ing decline  in  the  price  of  beef,  veal,  lamb, 
and  mutton.  Little  has  been  done  which 
can  give  the  ranchers  of  this  country  any 
real  hope  that  there  will  be  a  turn  for  the 
better.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  we  are  con- 
tinuing our  efforts  to  bring  about  a  realistic 
import  quota  system.  This  Is  now  being 
very  carefully  reviewed  by  the  Senate  Fi- 
nance Committee.  After  hearings,  which 
are  continuing,  this  week,  thanks  to  the 
distinguished  chairman,  the  Senator  from 
Virginia  [Mr.  Byrd],  I  am  hopeful  that  a 
realistic  program  of  relief  will  be  recom- 
mended in  the  very  near  future. 

In  recent  months,  there  has  been  a  con- 
centration on  the  cattle  and  beef  Import 
problem.  However,  I  am  sure  that  the  vast 
majority  of  the  livestock  Industry  and  other 
associated  Interests  recognize  that  this  Is  not 
the  only  cause  of  the  present  drop  In  prices. 
The  prices  of  cattle  and  beef  have  dropped 
some  20  percent,  but  there  has  been  no  such 
drop  In  the  price  of  beef,  veal,  or  lamp  In  the 
grocery  stores  and  meat  markets.  The  con- 
sumer Is  somewhat  puzzled  by  the  talk  of 
depressed  market  prices  when  he  sees  no 
change  at  the  local  markets. 

The  domestic  livestock  Industry  faces 
some  real  problems  In  the  area  of  Increased 
production  of  prime  beef  and  the  need  to 
expand  consumption  In  a  competitive  busi- 
ness. I  am  extremely  pleased  that  the  Sen- 
ate Committee  on  Commerce  has  taken  the 
Initiative  under  the  able  leadership  of  the 
subcommittee  chairman,  the  Senator  from 
Wyoming  [Mr.  McGee],  to  check  into  other 
aspects  of  this  overall  problem.  The  Investi- 
gation of  the  effect  of  chalnstore  meat  buy- 
ing, marketing  practices,  and  vertical  Inte- 
gration on  depressed  livestock  markets  Is  an 
essential  element- In  the  overall  effort  to  aid 
the  Industry.  There  are  some  real  problems 
In  this  area,  and  I  hope  that  the  committee 
will  be  able  to  expedite  the  Investigation. 

The  senior  Senator  from  Wyoming  repre- 
sents one  of  the  major  livestock  producing 
States  and  is  quite  familiar  with  the  ups  and 
downs  of  the  Industry. 

On  March  19,  NBC  commentator,  Chet 
Huntley,  gave  a  very  brief  and  concise 
analysis  of  the  overall  situation.  Chet  Hunt- 
ley Is  not  only  one  of  the  Nation's  most 
talented  commentators,  but  he  can  also 
speak  with  some  authority  on  the  cattle 
situation,  having  been  born  and  raised  In 
western  Montana.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
tmanlmous  consent  to  have  the  text  of  this 
newscast  printed  In  the  Record. 
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There  being  no  objection,  the  newscast 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  tn  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

"Out  In  the  Midwest  and  West,  where 
thousands  of  farmers,  bl^  ,ind  small,  trtidl- 
tlonally  produce  and  or  :eed  n-attle.  there  Is 
growing  reeentment  abiiut  the  imp  >rtation 
of  Australian  beef  Notice  has  been  ser. ed 
on  the  Johnson  administration  that  if  some- 
thing iB  not  done  about  the  beef  lmp<jrt.s 
the  cost  In  terms  ot  votes  out  in  the  live- 
stock coxintry  Is  kioi:;^;  t<j  be  high  3enatt;r 
Hruska,  of  Nebr  Lska.  tried  to  attach  an 
amendment  to  the  farm  bill  the  other  day 
to  limit  the  Imports  of  Australian  beef  and 
It  was  defeated  by  an  eyelash.  There  lU-e 
other  attempts  now  being  made  t^j  reduce 
the  mountains  of  beef  now  moving  into  the 
country,  principally  from  Australia,  but  also 
sf>me  from  New  Zealand  Ireland,  and 
Japan. 

"It  has  been  said  that  It  costs  an  Austra- 
lian rancher  about  20  cents  to  produce  a  calf 
The  price  in  this  country  may  run  anywhere 
from  920  to  $80.  The  beef  moving  Into  the 
United  States  from  down  under  is.  there- 
fore, ridiculously  cheap,  undercutting  the 
American  marltet  by  a  tremendous  margin 

"It  is  not  good  beef  a&  we  ludge  gixxl  beef 
In  this  country.  It  is  rans?e  fed  which  means 
that  the  meat  tissue  is  inclined  to  be  very 
lean,  stringy,  and  tough  Therefore,  the 
only  way  In  which  this  imported  beef  can 
be  used  Is  In  the  prep<«Tatii>n  of  various 
sausages  and  cold  cuts  and  In  hamburger 
It  Is  in  the  preparation  of  hamburger  that 
the  trouble  starts  It  l.s  a  unique  comm<xllty 
It  Is,  for  example,  the  bread  and  butter" 
of  the  American  beef  industry  More  beef 
Is  consumed  in  the  form  of  hamburger  than 
In  any  other  form  However,  hamburger  can 
be  deceptive.  It  can  be— and  frequently  It 
Is — Juni,  a  conglomeration  of  groimd-up 
scraps.  Australian  beef  Is  being  ground. 
fat  and  other  scraps  .idded.  and  It  Is  being 
sold  by  the  ton 

"The  livestock  It-.dusTv  is  convinced  that 
the  quantities  of  Austr.ilian  beef  going  Into 
hamburger  are  deprt-ssir.g  the  price  of  beef 
and  bringing  ruin  t.o  the  p-a.st'.ires  and  feed- 
lots.  It  is  logical  to  assume  that  they  are 
not  conipletely  In  error 

"However,  any  move  to  limit  the  .=imount  of 
Australian  beef  coming  Into  the  country  Is 
fought  by  importer  groups,  the  chalnstores. 
and  the  longshoremen's  unions 

"Senator  Gokz  ha.s  been  asking  some  ques- 
tions about  all  of  this  and  the  livestock  In- 
du.'itry  has  been  waiting  for  him  to  put 
some  of  the  giant  finid-ch  iln  e.xecutlves  un- 
der oath  and  ask  them  how  much  Australian 
beef  they  are  putting  into  their  hamburger 

"It  Is  an  Interesting  and  significant  argii- 
ment.  It  Invites  oversimplification.  But 
what  the  Nation  and  tho  Government  need 
to  know  are  the  f  .:!  .w.ng  Are  Australian 
Imports  depressing  beef  prices,  or  It  is  a 
matter  of  overpopulation  of  beef  animals 
In  this  country;  Lo  the  supply  of  heavy  beef 
depressing  the  market;  or  are  beef  prices 
falling  under  the  control  of  a  few  giant 
buyers?" 

Statemint  or  Semator  Mike  Mansfield, 
Democrat  or  Mo.vtana.  April  7,  1964 
(Following  Is  the  gist  of  a  press  release  after 
the    leadership    breakfast    at    the    White 
House) 

I  was  happy  to  re<"elve  the  news  that  Aus- 
tralia this  year  will  reduce  It^s  lmport.s  of 
beef,  mutton,  veal,  and  lamb  bv  170  million 
pounds  or  29  percent  of  i963  and  New  Zea- 
land 50  million  pounds  of  the  same  or  22  per- 
cent under  its  1964  Impjorta  This  comes  to  a 
total  of  220  million  pounds  less  In  1964  than 
In   1963  or  a  27  percent  reduction 

I  am  glad  to  note  al.so  that  the  Secretary 
of  Defense  has  placed  orders  for  36  million 
pounds  of  beef   for  our  oversea  bases,  plus 


18  million  pounds  of  beef  to  be  put  In  cold 
storage  furthermore  the  Agriculture  De- 
partment has  been  authorized  to  spend  $20 
million  for  the  purchase  of  beef  for  school 
lunch    programs   and   other    projects 

This  Is  a  step  In  the  right  direction  but  is 
not  by  any  means  the  complete  answer  I  am 
delighted  to  note  that  the  McOee  Investiga- 
tion of  chalnstore  practices  is  locking  Into 
the  situation  wherein  the  cattlemen  get  low 
prices  and  the  contvimer  receives  none  of  the 
benefit  This  factor  must  be  Inquired  Into 
thoroughly  to  see  what  Its  effect  la  on  the 
low  prices  for  cattle. 

May  I  say  that  my  Interest  is  In  the  stock 
growers  who  ral.«e  cattle  for  n.  llvinir.  not  In 
the  "sideline  ranchers."  the  oil  men.  doctors, 
and  those  of  other  professions  who  Invest  In 
cattle  ranches  as  subsidiaries  to  their  main 
means  of  livelihood 


ST\rF.%tENT  OF  Senator  Mike  Mansfield. 
Democr\t.  or  Montana.   April    14,   1964 

(Following  Is  the  gist  of  a  press  release  after 
the  leadership  breakfast  at  the  White 
House  I 

The  President  lnf<jrme<!  me  today  tliat 
Secretary  McNamara  is  purchasing  an  addi- 
tional 14  million  pt)und3  of  beef  for  use  at 
oversea  bases. 

As  of  this  date,  the  picture  is  aa  follows: 

DEPARTMENT  OF  DCTZNSE 

il)  Has  already  purchased  36  million 
pounds  of  beef  for  use  at  oversea  bases 

i2i  Has  already  purchased  18  million 
pounds  of  beef  to  be  put  in  cold  storage. 

(3)  Has  Jubt  announced  the  purchase  of 
an  additional  14  million  pounds  of  beef  for 
use  at  oversea  bases. 

This  makes  n  total  of  68  million  pounds  of 
beef  purchased  by  the  Defense  Department 

DEPARTMENT  OP   ACRICI'LTI  RE 

!  1 1  H:is  purchased  $20  million  worth  of 
beef  for  school  luncheon  programs  and  other 
projecM 

(2 1  In  addition,  .Australia  and  New  Zea- 
land have  agreed  to  reduce  Imports  by  220 
million  pounds  less  In  1964  than  in  1063,  or 
a  27  percent  reduction  in  1964  Imports  un- 
de.-  1963. 


|FYom  the  ConouhsOHal  Record,  May 
1.IB94I 

Cattle  and  Beep  Imports 
Mr  Mansfield  Mr  President.  I  nsk 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  In  the 
Record  at  this  point  a  statement  presented 
by  me  before  the  US  Tariff  CommLsslon  on 
the  subject  of  cattle  and  beef  imports;  also 
a  statement  presented  by  Robert  Barthel- 
mess.  president  of  the  Montana  Stock  Grow- 
ers Avtoclatlon,  before  the  Senate  Committee 
on  Finance  on  March  17.  1964;  also  a  letter 
from  Dr  R  W  Gustafjon.  president  of  the 
Montana  Veterinary  Medical  Association, 
dated  April  22.  1964.  addre9.«!ed  to  the  Trades 
and  Tariff  Commission,  Washington.  DC. 
and  statements  presented  to  the  U  S  Tariff 
Commission  by  Senator  William  R  Mackay. 
of  Carbon  County  and  Curl  W  Bell,  of 
Glasgow.  In  behalf  of  the  Montana  Chamber 
of  Commerce 

TTiere  being  no  objection,  the  statements 
aj^d  letter  were  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,    as    follows: 

"STATEMENT  OP  SENATOR  MIKE  M^NSHEI.D 
DEMOCRAT  ON  MONTANA.  BEFORE  fS  I\RIfF 
COMMISSION,     MAT     1,     1964 

"Cattle  and  beef  imports 
"Mr  Chairman,  we  all  know  that  the  live- 
stock Industry  Is  confronted  with  a  very 
difficult  economic  situation  The  price  of 
ca't'.e  beef,  veal,  mutton,  and  Isunb  at  the 
marketplace  has  been  down  for  some  time 
and  despite  optimistic  predictions  'here  has 
been  no  relief      It  Is  a  most  serious  matter 


and  the  livestock  industry  cannot  continue 
to  hold  up  under  these  depres.sed  condltlom 
Unfortunately,  it  Is  the  small  operator  who 
Is  being  hit  first  and  the  hardest 

"There  are  a  number  of  theories  and  pro- 
posals on  how  be*t  to  help  the  Industry 
The  time  for  action  l.s  now  and  the  Tariff 
Commission  can  be  of  great  service  by  mak- 
ing a  very  thorough  and  e.x{>edltlo\is  study 
of  the  situation  and  then  make  Its  recom- 
mendations known  to  the  Conpre.ss  and  the 
President  Based  on  information  currently 
available  I  can  see  no  other  result  than  a 
recommendation  In  behalf  of  some  Immedi- 
ate protection  for  the  cattle  Indvi.strv 

"I  believe  that  tlie  adniitustr.ition.  the 
Congress,  and  all  concerned  are  trying  their 
best  to  aid  the  dome.^tlc  Industry  The 
administration  has  entered  Into  vciluntary 
agreements  with  the  major  exporters  of  beef 
to  the  United  States  Both  the  Department 
of  Defense  and  the  Department  ot  Agricul- 
ture have  announced  purchase  programs 
which  will  remove  millions  of  pounds  of  beef 
from  the  market.  The  administration  an- 
nounced on  April  7  tliat  .^a.'^tralia  had  vol- 
untarily agrped  to  reduce  Its  imports  by  170 
million  pounds  or  29  percent  of  196:1.  and 
New  Zealand  50  million  poimds  or  22  percent 
under  Its  196.3  Imports  This  conies  to  a 
total  of  220  million  pounds  less  In  1964  than 
In  1963,  or  a  27-percent  reduction 

"Under  the  bill  I  Introduced  seeking  to 
establish  a  quota  over  a  5-year  average, 
which  I  dlsctissed  with  offlclfvls  of  the  na- 
tional and  Montana  cattlemen's  groups  and 
met  with  their  approval  the  total  amount 
of  Imported  beef  by  Austral i.i  and  New  Zea- 
land would  have  amounted  to  337  million 
pounds,  or  a  3:J-percent  reduction  While 
the  goal  I  tried  for  was  not  a'hleved,  never- 
theless, I  think  substantial  progress  has  been 
made  In  the  reduction  of  lmport.K  of  beef  by 
Australia  and  New  Zealand  by  27  percent  for 
1964  and  It  Is  my  Intention  to  pursvie  thU 
so  that  further  reductions  are  made 

"The  Secretary  of  Defense  has  also  placed 
orders  for  36  million  pounds  of  beef  for  our 
oversea  bases,  plus  18  million  pouiui.s  of  beef 
to  be  put  In  cold  storage  Furthermore,  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  Is  spending  120 
million  for  the  purchase  of  beef  for  schix)l 
lunch  programs  and  other  projects. 

"In  addition  to  this.  Senator  Gai  e  Mc- 
Gef,  of  Wyoming  Ls  Investigating  chalnst43re 
practices  to  find  out  the  reasons  ft.r  the 
situation  prevailing  wherein  the  cattlemen 
get  lower  prl'-es  and  the  consumer  receives 
none  of  the  benefits  Prices  paid  to  pro- 
ducers— since  1947  -dropp<xl  13  R  percent 
and  prices  paid  by  consumers  rose  26  per- 
cent (USDAi  Chains  can  manipulate 
prices  they  charge  by  operating  their  own 
feedlots  for  fattening  their  cuttle  By  draw- 
ing on  their  own  feedlots  until  their  with- 
drawal from  the  market  has  depre.'sed  prlcee. 
they  can  then  resume  purchasing  while 
prices  are  down  The  f^wiwer  to  deitress  prices 
to  prixlucers  and  Inllate  prices  to  consumers 
was  Inherent  In  the  arrangement  44  years 
ago  when  the  courts  required  the  major 
meatpackers  to  get  out  of  the  retail  business. 
If  It  Is  against  the  public  Interest  for  proces- 
sors to  retail  meat  why  Is  It  not  the  same 
for  retailers  to  prtx-ess  meaf 

"On  April  14.  the  President  notified  me 
that  Secretary  McN.im.ir.i  had  ordered  an  ad- 
ditional 14  million  pounds  of  beef  for  use  at 
oversea  bases.  A.s  of  this  date,  the  picture 
w,us  as  follows-  The  Defense  Department,  for 
oversea  use.  had  purchased  50  million 
pounds  of  beef  plus  18  million  p<ninds  to 
be  put  In  storiige,  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture had  piuchiised  $20  million  worth  of 
beef  for  schrxil  lunch  programs  and  other 
projects:  .md  .\ustralla  and  New  Zealand 
had  agreed  to  reduce  their  Imports  about  a 
total  of  220  million  p<nin(Js  less  In  1964  than 
tn  1963  or  a  27-percent  reduction  In  1964  Im- 
ports under  1963      These  are  all  steps  in  the 
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right  direction,  but  they  are  not  enough  and 
the  cattleman  wants,  needs,  and  deserves 
something  on  a  more  permanent  basis. 

•The  livestock  Industry  wants  import  quo- 
ta.* I  have  sponsored  legislation  in  the 
form  of  an  amendment  to  a  House-passed 
bill  which  would  impose  such  quotas  based 
on  an  average  of  imports  over  the  past  5 
vears  This  approach  is  now  being  thorough- 
ly reviewed  by  the  Senate  Finance  Commit- 
tee and  hearings  will  be  resumed  as  soon 
as  the  i>ending  legislation  Is  disposed  of. 
It  is  my  belief  that  the  Finance  Committee 
will  report  out  favorable  legislation  and 
then.  If  my  reiisonlng  Is  right,  it  will  go — 
nJt  to  the  Houj.e — but  to  a  conference  com- 
mittee for  consideration  and  then  If  agree- 
ment Is  reached  go  to  both  Houses  for  final 
consideration.  Imjjort  quotas  would  pro- 
vide long-term  protectU)n,  a  plan  under 
which  the  industry  could  plan  and  develop 
its  own  marketing  procedures.  The  volun- 
tiiry  agreements  are  not  restrictive  enough 
and  the  purchase  programs  are  short  term 
in  nature  I  believe  the  imposition  of  rea- 
sonable Import  quotas  is  the  most  realistic 
and  valuable.  May  I  say.  Incidentally,  that 
the  national  association  on  Its  own  initia- 
tive did  send  a  delegation  to  Australia  some 
months  ago  to  try  to  work  out  a  voluntary 
agreement  but  was  unsuccessful.  What  I 
am  saying.  In  effect,  Is  that  before  coming 
10  the  Congress  for  assistance,  the  cattle- 
men themselves.  In  line  with  their  long- 
suiidlng  traditions,  tried  to  do  something  on 
their  own 

In  supporting  the  import  quota  proposal, 
I  am  well  aware  that  this  is  not  the  only 
problem  and  solution  to  the  domestic  in- 
dustry There  are  other  issues  such  as 
chani;e>  In  marketing  practices  and  vertical 
inteyrration  of  the  indvistry.  These  are  all 
very  imp<  rtant.  but  relief  is  needed  now  and 
It  ap[>ears  to  me  that  the  quickest  way  of 
providing  long-tjCrm  protection  is  through 
the  Import  quota  system 

During  recent  months  there  has  been  a 
p"eat  de.il  of  talk  about  the  Kennedy  round 
jf  C^Tl'  negotiations  and  the  sensitivity 
3ver  any  action  that  might  be  harmful  to  our 
position  I  certainly  do  not  want  to  rec- 
immend  anything  that  might  place  the 
United  States  In  a  difficult  position.  How- 
ever, I  am  certain  that  our  friends  and  allies 
are  conscious  of  their  own  domestic  needs, 
as  we  should  be,  and  have  taken  steps  to 
pruvlde  reivsonable  protection  where  neces- 
wry  I  believe  that  the  United  States  has 
fewer  trade  barriers  to  foreign  Imports  of 
cattle  and  beef  than  any  other  nation.  I 
do  nut  believe  that  an  Import  quota  based 
on  a  high  5-year  average  Is  unreasonable. 

"The  United  States  has  become  the  largest 
importer   of   beef   and   veal   in   the   world. 

"The  United  States  offers  higher  prices, 
lower  tariffs,  and  fewer  restrictions  than 
^ny  of  the  major  meat  importing  nations. 
These  factors  are  being  taken  advantage 
of  by  th.ise  who  export  meats. 

"I  would  moct  respectfully  suggest  that 
some  method  be  considered,  preferably  that 
of  the  National  American  Cattlemen's  As- 
S'Xlatlon  and  the  Montana  Stockgrowers' 
.Vssoclatlon.  which  would  allow  Importers  to 
brlnET  In  ajiproxlmafely  6  percent  rather  than 
In  excess  I'f  11  percent  of  the  total,  as  was 
the  ca.'^e  last  year,  and  to  do  this,  a  ratio 
based  on  the  years  1939  to  1963  be  adopted. 
■  I  would  most  respectfully  bring  to  the 
attention  of  the  Com.mii-slon  that  the  only 
protection  offered  t!-.e  livestock  producers  in 
the  country  Is  a  fi;it  3  cents  per  pound  tariff, 
and  that,  you  may  rec.Tll,  was  reduced  from 
6  f-ents  per  p<^>und  In  1948 

"The  two  heaviest  exporters  of  beef  to  the 
United  states  are  .^u.stralla  and  New  Zealand. 
I  am  Informed  that  Australia  prohibits  im- 
ports of  c  ut!e  and  berf.  and  Imports  of  hogs 
and  hog  pn  duct-":  from  the  United  States 
under    a    health    restriction.     I    would    urge 


that  in  view  of  the  letter  from  Dr.  R.  W. 
Oustafson  of  Conrad  and  statements  made 
to  me  by  Senator  John  Melcher  of  Rosaland 
County,  that  this  matter  of  health  restric- 
tions, and  health  Inspection  be  looked  into 
from  this  end  as  far  as  the  Imports  of  meat 
are  concerned. 

"It  Is  interesting  to  note  that  the  Austra- 
lian Government  Tariff  Board  has  the  au- 
thority to  impose  emergency  tariffs  or  other 
types  of  import  controls  whenever  It  is 
deemed  necessary  to  protect  domestic  pro- 
ducers against  competition  from  Imports. 

"I  would  suggest  that  its  parallel  orga- 
nization, the  U.S.  Tariff  Commission  con- 
sider this  also. 

"It  is  my  further  understanding  that  New 
Zealand,  the  largest  exporter  of  lamb,  and, 
next  to  Australia,  the  largest  exporter  of 
beef  and  veal  to  the  United  States,  prohibits 
imports  of  most  meats  and  packinghouse 
products 

"Other  countries  have  restrictions  differ- 
ing in  degree,  and  I  would  hope  that  the 
Commission  would  bear  all  these  factors  in 
mind  in  its  recommendations  to  the  Finance 
Committee,  which  that  committee  has  re- 
quested it  receive  by  June  30,  and  also,  in  its 
recommendations  to  the  White  House,  which 
is  also  vitally  interested  in  this  matter. 

"On  Monday,  I  talked  with  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  and  the  predictions  for 
the  cattle  market  are  not  good.  On  Friday  of 
last  week,  the  price  for  choice  steers  at  Chi- 
cago was  between  $20.50  and  $22,  as  low  as 
it  has  been  since  1957.  The  feedlot  situa- 
tion has  not  improved.  The  number  of 
animals  weighing  1,100  pounds  Is  consider- 
ably above  last  year.  As  of  April  1  there 
was  approximately  16  percent  more  of  this 
class  of  animal  in  the  feedlots  than  at  the 
same  time  a  year  ago.  This  means  that 
there  will  be  a  considerable  Impact  on  the 
market.  I  know  of  no  one  who  can  predict 
that  there  will  be  a  substantial  improvement 
in  the  market  price  until  early  fall.  If  then. 
"Admittedly,  it  now  appears  that  the  im- 
port situation  will  not  be  as  bad  this  year. 
The  most  recent  information  from  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  Indicates  that  im- 
ports from  Australia  and  New  Zealand  are 
down  and  are  likely  to  remain  down  during 
the  year.  These  exporters  are  finding  other 
attractive  competitive  markets.  We  have  no 
guarantee  that  this  will  continue,  however. 
In  view  of  the  domestic  market  situation,  we 
cannot  afford  to  have  imports  at  these  high 
levels.  The  combination  of  imports  with 
heavy  domestic  production  can  be  disastrous. 
"Again,  I  wish  to  stress  the  need  for  early 
action,  and  the  U.S.  Tariff  Commission  can 
do  a  great  service  for  the  economy  of  the 
Nation  by  making  expeditious  recommenda- 
tions In  behalf  of  relief  for  the  livestock 
industry. 

"Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask  that  several  Items  be 
incorporated  at  the  conclusion  of  my  re- 
marks: a  statement  prepared  by  Robert  Bar- 
thelmess,  president.  Montana  Stock  Growers 
Association,  which  states  most  concisely  and 
explicitly  the  situation  .is  it  exists  in  the 
State  of  Montana  and  is,  in  my  opinion,  an 
extremely  sound  exposition  on  the  situation 
which  confronts  Montana  and  the  Nation's 
cattlemen.  Bob  Barthelmess  is  a  man  who 
depends  for  his  livelihood  on  his  cattle  spread 
and  he  represents  the  feelings  of  the  Montana 
S:ock  Growers  Association  with  clarity,  with 
a  deep  understanding  and  with  a  thorough 
knowledge  of  the  situation.  May  I  say  in 
this  respect  that  my  Interest  Is  in  the  stock- 
growers  who  raise  cattle  for  a  living,  not  in 
the  "sideline  ranchers,"  the  oilmen,  doctors, 
and  others  who  Invest  in  cattle  ranches  as 
sidelines  to  their  main  means  of  livelihood. 
I  also  ask  that  the  letter  from  Dr.  R.  W. 
Gustafson,  president,  Montana  A'VMA.  to 
which  I  previously  referred  be  incorporated 
at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks." 


"[From  the  Montana  Stockgrower,  April 
1964] 

"YOUR  PRESIDENT  TESTIFIES  ON  IMPORTS 

"(Statement   presented    to   U.S.    Senate    Fi- 
nance Committee  March  17,  1964,  by  Rob- 
ert Barthelmess,  MSGA  president.) 
"My  name  is  Bob  Barthelmess.    I  am  presi- 
dent of  Montana's  5,000-member  stockgrow- 
ers  association.     It  is  comprised  mostly  of 
small    ranchers    and    is    affiliated    with    the 
American  National  Cattlemen's  Association. 
It  Is  an  organization  of  cowmen  who  believe 
in   their   ability  to  think   clearly  and  work 
freely  In  honoring  their  obligations  to  society 
and  country. 

"This  Is  the  fourth  time  in  5  months  that 
I  have  carried  their  cudgel  to  Washington  on 
the  matter  of  multlquallty  beef  imports. 
It  Is  in  absolute  sincerity  that  I  speak  for 
them  for  it  is  under  conditions  of  utmost 
urgency  that  they  be  heard.  Their  business 
Is  in  a  serious  state  of  affairs,  their  actual 
living  is  being  Jeopardized,  and  their  future 
destined  adversely  by  this  uncontrolled  rea- 
son. To  allow  an  industry  of  prldeful  his- 
tory, ambitious  responsibility,  and  faithful 
patriotism  to  fall  due  to  encouraged,  pro- 
moted, and  limitless  imports  is  an  injustice 
of  major  Importance. 

"I  am  one  of  six  children  born  to  parents 
who  homesteaded  near  Powder  River  in 
southeastern  Montana.  It  was  through  the 
grace  of  a  cow  that  we  were  raised  there. 
My  elementary  education  was  acquired  in 
a  one-room  rural  school.  I  attended  high 
school  but  graduated  from  no  college.  I 
operate  a  ranch  that  runs  300  cows,  am 
married  to  a  ranch-raised  girl,  and  we  have 
four  children.  We  do  our  own  work,  operate 
within  our  means,  and  dei>end  on  our  neigh- 
bors when  I  am  away.  We  are  proud  of  our 
way  of  life,  grateful  to  those  who  made  it, 
and  have  a  desperate  and  hopeful  will  to 
retain  it, 

"It  should  not  have  been  necessary  for  me 
to  come  here  fcrr  the  cause  should  not  be. 
My  place  is  home,  being  the  head  of  our 
household,  providing  for  my  family.  I  am 
here  however,  here  for  them,  here  for  our  In- 
dustry, and  here  for  all  people  whose  living 
depends  upon  us.  I  am  here  for  a  cause  that 
is  proper,  Just  as  our  freedom  is  proper.  Just 
as  our  Bill  of  Rights  is  proper,  and  Just  as 
our  Constitution  is  proper.  I  am  here  to 
help  plead  the  case  of  a  basic  and  necessary 
Industry  and  its  rightful  status  in  our  free 
enterprise  system.  I  beg  of  you  to  Judge  our 
cause  on  its  worth,  its  worth  to  those  in  it, 
its  worth  to  our  economy,  but  most  of  all  its 
worth  to  the  United  States  of  America. 

"Last  year,  1963,  we  imported  into  this 
country  more  beef  and  veal  in  live  equiva- 
lent (3,500,000  head)  than  all  the  cattle  on 
all  the  farms,  in  all  the  feedlots,  and  on 
all  the  ranches  of  my  State.  These  Imports, 
as  cattle  would  have  used  more  feed  and 
more  grass  than  consumed  within  the  bound- 
aries of  Montana,  and  would  have  serviced 
the  beef -consuming  needs  of  our  entire  Na- 
tion for  one-twelfth  of  a  year,  a  complete 
month. 

"Consider,  if  you  will,  that  this  volume  of 
imports — and  It  is  capable — could  completely 
replace  Montana's  livestock  production.  This 
could  mean  that  our  Industry's  labor  force 
would  be  unemployed,  its  machinery  and 
equipment  would  not  be  purchased  nor  used, 
Its  insurance  and  taxes  would  not  be  paid, 
its  contribution  to  our  education  would  fall, 
its  feed  requirements  would  not  be  raised, 
and  its  overall  quality  and  worth  to  our 
communities  would  be  rendered  useless.  The 
amount  of  imports,  in  other  words,  unloaded 
in  the  United  States  last  year  could  con- 
ceivably and  completely  eliminate  Montana 
from  the  Nation's  livestock  industry.  This 
should  shpw  certainly  and  in  a  revealing 
sense  the  Impact  of  the  quantity  of  this  prod- 
uct on  our  business  nationally. 
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"Our  market  last  year,  largely  due  to  cheap- 
ly produced,  low-quality  Imports,  dropped 
more  than  27  percent.  On  an  average  '-his 
amounts  to  a  loss  of  $28  per  head,  Including 
calves,  hetfers,  steers,  bulls,  and  cows  M<ni- 
tanans  sold  nearly  a  million  head  of  cattle 
last  year,  so  consequently  received  |28  mil- 
lion less  than  the  previous  year  Compound 
this  as  to  Its  effect  on  Jobs,  main  street 
trade,  taxes,  schools  welfare,  and  living 
standards  (let  alone  what  it  does  to  the 
rancher)  and  the  result  Is  devastating  Much 
of  this  meat  Is  produced  at  a  ratio  of  250 
to  1  on  oversea  land  costs  a>jalnst  domestic 
costs  It  Is  produced  at  less  than  half  the 
labor  costs  of  ours  and  is  dispatched  under 
much  less  rigid  conditions  In  pnxresslng 
plants  over  there  than  are  our  packers  al- 
lowed to  slaughter  here  in  this  country 
Australia  has  cut  per  capita  ronsumpt!'  n 
20  pounds  to  meet  export  abilities,  and  Ar- 
gentina packers  have  asked  their  Govern- 
ment to  declare  2  meatless  days  a  week 
on  their  consumers  to  meet  shipments  to  the 
United  States.  Foreign  suppliers  have  more 
liberties  than  we  do  on  our  own  market 

"The  continued  level  of  present  Imports 
thrusts  a  dark  future  on  the  sky  over  the 
American  cattle  industry  On  Febniary  17, 
the  U,S.  Departmet.t  if  St-ite  announced  the 
signing  of  volunt.iry  agreen;entji  with  our 
two  major  suppliers  This  agreement  with- 
out sincere  consider, itixn  for  all  concerned 
guaranteed  the  same  high  base  which  Is  so 
Injurious  to  us  now  It  provided  not  only 
for  continued  access  levels  but  stipulated  in- 
creased use  of  our  markets  for  the  future 
Montanans  wonder  at  the  word  "voluntary  " 
Who  does  It  applv  to'  The  livesl<Tck  In- 
dustry was  refused  In  their  willingness  to 
furnish  council  for  the  negotiating  team, 
and  apparently  Its  big  trust,  the  Congress. 
was  not  extended  a  warranted  view  We  are 
becoming  alarmed  at  the  Indifference  some 
O'lvernment  officials  hold  fjr  our  elected 
representatives  In  these  halls  of  authority. 
Congress  Is  the  guardian  of  our  pciple  and 
Satlon.  If  It  Is  bypassed,  our  greatest  arm 
of  Government  Is  not  the  function  It  was 
meant  to  be. 

"With  significant  timing  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  announced  Its  Intention  to 
purchase  surplus  beef  tci  service  school  lunch 
and  other  needs  This  is  well  and  good,  but 
to  use  the  program  to  dull  the  edge  of  a 
wUr  by  Congress  to  pass  required  and  con- 
stitutional legislation  Is  a  blow  far  below  the 
belt.  Our  market  has  been  critically  low  for 
many  months.  Why  then  was  this  gesture 
held  until  now'  It  seems  unf.iir  and  111- 
advlsed  that  the  American  tjixpaver  in  such 
a  deal  would  be  required  to  tall  up  It  would 
seem,  a  foreign  industrv  which  Is  not  down 
but  enjoying  great  prosperity  In  reality  for 
our  Government  to  buy  beef  to  make  room 
for  Imports  doesn't  seem  consistent  or  sound 
It  taxes  one's  Intellect  to  find  the  reason 
for  such  a  move  without  protect. on, 

"Great  Britain  knows  what  It  is  to  face  a 
loss  of  food  from  destroyed  Import  routes 
They  have  been  there  and  gone  without. 
Today  they  are  building  a  fc«xl  producing 
island,  protecting  It  against  excessive  Im- 
ports and  stabilizing  their  self-sufTlclency, 
Here,  on  the  other  hand,  we  are  on  the  verge 
of  crippling  our  domestic  meat  plant,  de- 
pending more  on  foreign  supply  lines  and 
putting  the  Nation  In  svich  time  of  an  emer- 
gency out  on   a   meatless   Ilmb 

"Serious  consideration  has  been  given  by 
our  Industry  to  an  accelerated  promotion 
program  on  meat  consumption  Tremen- 
dous Increases  were  sustained  when  In  195,3 
stockmen  took  the  bull  by  the  horns  and 
with  assistance  began  their  self-help  cam- 
paign to  get  beef  as  a  food  of  quality  before 
the  public.  Thanks  to  a  Congress -passed 
checkoff  bill,  this  selling  idea  was  legally 
and   solidly    financed       Today    the    industry 


would  like  to  again  concentrate  on  this  .ive- 
nue  of  retrieve  It  cannot,  however,  rec- 
oncile Itself  to  spending  01  out  of  every  $10 
used  to  promote  consumption  of  a  foreign 
competitive  product  Irrespective  of  which 
way  you  look  the  barrier  looms  large  and 
formidable  Legislation  prcnldes  the  only 
consistent,  substantial,  and  lusting  remedy. 
Again,  as  it  should  be,  we  turn  to  Congress. 

"This  legislation  on  imports  is  a  very 
graphic  step  In  the  democratic  function  of 
government  It  provides  the  framework  for 
remedial  action  which  can  give  stockmen 
and  their  families  the  protection  so  vitally 
needed  It  does  not  entail  a  draft  on  the 
Uixpayer  In  undesirable  and  unwanted  sub- 
sidy but  gives  the  Industry  the  freedom  to 
operate  In  s*^ime  measure  of  equality  with 
foreign  competition.  Montanans  are  con- 
sistent with  national  cattlemen  They  ap- 
prove the  5-year  bajse,  they  favor  Inclusion 
of  beef.  veal,  lamb,  and  mutton  t  which  in- 
cludes cured  and  cixjked  > ,  they  sanction 
equal  quarterly  shipments,  they  need  the 
effective  date  of  December  31.  1964,  and  they 
feel  the  growth  should  be  shared  only  after 
a  parity  price  Is  reached  domestically 

"Our  deepest  hope  and  most  urgent  want 
la  that  our  Congress  will  turn  tables  on  the 
agreements  outside  Its  consideration  and 
approval-  We  cannot  see  how  an  act  by  a 
department  can  commit  an  Industry.  Con- 
gress, and  the  entire  country  to  a  guarantee 
when  It  Is  not  In  accord  with  satisfaction. 
We  look  to  this  body  to  assert  and  reclaim 
Its  Jurisdiction  over  uU  the  Nation  on  this 
matter,  place  itseli  in  Judgeship  over  Its 
industries  and  tr.ide.  and  protect  the  basis 
of  enterprise  which  has  put  the  whole  coun- 
try on  top  In  progress,  respect,  and  respon- 
sibility The  great  historical  statement.s  of 
a  government  of,  by,  and  for  the  people"  has 
real  and  strong  appUcatlim  here 

"I  have  stated  Montana's  Ciise  and  Its  feel- 
ings as  they  are.  In  fairness  I  hope  to  all 
related  to  it  All  we  ask  is  a  fair  verdict  to 
our  Industry,  to  its  people,  and  U)  the  Nation 
In  this  Instance  I  think  our  children,  too.  are 
entitled  to  strong  and  Just  consideration. 
You  will  disclose  their  destiny  " 

"Conrad  V'eterinart  HosprrAi.. 

"Conrad,  ytont. 
"Trades  ^ND  Tariff  Commission. 
"Washington.  DC 

■  Members;  As  president  of  the  Montana 
Veterinary  Medical  Association,  I  would  like 
to  express  my  views  on  the  Importation  of 
foreign  meat  and  meat  products 

'"Being  m  dally  contact  with  the  cattle  pro- 
ducers In  the  countries  of  Pondera.  Toole, 
Teton,  Glacier,  and  Liberty  In  Montana, 
I  find  that  their  economic  status  Is  con- 
siderably affected  by  the  present  prices 
they  receive  for  their  produce.  This  reflects 
on  the  entire  economy  of  the  region  and  I 
do  believe  our  own  citizens  should  have  some 
protection.  I  strongly  urge  your  considera- 
tion In  limiting  Imports  of  foreign  beef  into 
the  United  States  so  as  not  to  Jeopardize  one 
of  our  biggest  industries  in  this  area 
Ftirthermore,  as  a  veterinarian.  I  wish  to 
bring  out  the  fact  that  all  meat  involved  in 
Interstate  transportation  Is  svibjected  to  rigid 
Inspection  by  the  USDA.  I  strongly  urge  you 
to  see  that  foreign  meat  Is  subjected  to  a 
similar  inspection  until  Its  final  disposition. 
This  should  Include  an  Inspection  of  all 
frozen  meat  coming  In,  by  Inspectors  of  our 
own  Nation,  to  see  that  It  Is  properly  handled 
so  as  not  to  hurt  Its  quality 

"I  believe  I  speak  for  the  majority  of  the 
veterinarians  In  our  State  organization  in 
the  foregoing  statements  and  I  again 
strongly  urge  you  to  consider  protecting  one 
of  the  most  Important  Industries  In  our 
State 

"Sincerely  yours. 

"R.   W    GtrSTAFSON, 

"PTesident.  Monta^ta  AVMA  " 


'STATEMENT  OF  WIILIAM  R  MAC  KAY.  SECOND 
VICE  PRESIDENT  OF  THE  MONTANA  STOCK- 
GRoWERS  ASSotTATI(^N.  TO  THE  ITS  TARIFT 
(\)MMI.ssIoN.  ON  CONDITIONS  OF  (CiMPFn- 
TION  BETV^EEN  DOMI.STIC  AND  FOREI(,N  BEEF 
AS  IT  AFFECTS  THE  CATTLE  INDfSTRV  IN  THt 
STATE    OF     MONTANA 

"I  appear  before  the  Commission  as  vice 
president  of  the  Montana  Stf)ckgrowers  As- 
sociation on  behalf  vi  the  more  than  5,(XK) 
cattle-priKlucing  members  and  of  the  cattle 
Industry  in  Liur  State  I  own  and  iperat« 
a  cattle  ranch  in  south-central  Montana 
running  400  head  of  cows  and  have  served 
Carbfjn  County  as  State  senator  since  1953 
and  as  representative  In  1951, 

"The  Commission  has  the  responsibility  of 
advising  the  Senate  Finance  Committee  con- 
cerning the  conditions  of  competition  be- 
tween domestic  and  imported  beef  and  beef 
products  On  behalf  .  .f  the  members  if  my 
organization  and  of  the  people  of  our  state 
I  ask  the  Commission  to  take  into  consider- 
ation the  serious  effect  that  past  and  present 
levels  of  Imports  have  had  on  values  and 
market  prices  and  the  serious  implications 
on  a  major  industry  If  they  continue  In  the 
future, 

"Montana  has  twice  as  many  cows  as  peo- 
ple— so  anything  that  afTects  the  values  of 
these  cows  and  their  ability  to  turn  grass 
from  the  native  ranges,  which  cover  two- 
thirds  nt  our  State.  Into  a  merchantable 
product  Is  Important  to  all  Montanans 

■  Imports  have  grown  In  the  last  few  years 
until  In  1963  they  amounted  to  enough  beef 
to  feed  more  than  20.570.000  people  a  year  at 
the  going  per  caplti\  consumption  rate— al- 
most 30  times  the  population  of  our  State, 
These  excessive  imports,  at  a  time  when  our 
own  production  Is  high  and  our  prices  at  a 
7-year  low.  present  a  problem  that  has  never 
existed  before,  Pre.sent  prices  of  fed  cattle 
are  below  the  cost  of  prtxluctlon  and  If  pres- 
ent conditions  continue,  prices  of  feeder  cat- 
tle and  eventually  of  breeding  stock  will 
drop  below  the  cost  of  pnxluctlon 

"The  fact  that  lmp<_>rts  continue  at  high 
levels  and  even  lucre. ise  aa  our  d(Uiiectic 
prices  decrease  would  indicate  that  your 
Commission's  Investigation  will  show  clearly 
that  the  costs  of  production  of  thiKse  taking 
over  a  sizable  share  of  our  market  are  con- 
siderably lower  than  ours.  In  other  words, 
we  cannot  compete  with  Imports  when  our 
Investment  and  costs  are  considered 

"Montana  has  Increjised  its  efficiency  and 
It  pnxluctlvlty  as  well  as  the  qu.ility  of  her 
cattle  and  beef  to  meet  the  needs  of  our 
Nations  consumers  Our  cow  herd  alone  hta 
doubled  since  1948  and  yet  prices  today 
are  lower  than  they  were  at  that  time  This 
means  It  will  not  be  possible  to  continue 
present  operations  with  present  costs  and 
with  competition  from  imports  which  are 
permitted  to  enter  at  values  below  our  cost 
of  production.  To  substantl.ite  the  large  In- 
vestment In  land,  m.ichlnerv,  improvements. 
and  livestock,  we  refer  you  to  a  specl.il  sum- 
mary 'if  C'lBts  ,ind  returns  to  M'lntan.i  f.irms 
and  ranches  prep.ired  l.iy  C'l.irence  W  Jensen, 
professor,  Depiu-tment  of  .\grlcu!tural  Eco- 
nomics. Montana  State  College.  Bozeman. 
Mont  This  demonstrates  the  close  margin 
on  which  we  iu-e  now  operating — $20  per  100- 
pound  cc«t  and  a  national  average  return 
of  $IH  50  per  100  pounds, 

"We  can  meet  the  vjigarles  of  weather  and, 
given  time,  we  can  rtdju.«t  to  the  ups  and 
downs  of  a  normal  domestic  market  But  we 
have  no  way  of  getting  at  the  competition 
from  excessive  Imports  There  are  times 
when  a  controlled  level  of  lmp<irts  can  serve 
a  purpose,  but  when  they  reach  the  pro- 
portions of  the  past  2  ye;irs — equal  to  twice 
or  more  the  ti'tal  pnxluctlon  of  our  State 
which  ranks  10th  In  the  United  States  In  the 
number  of  lK>ef  cattle  and  7th  In  beef  cows— 
the  effect  on  our  economy  is  obvious 
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"By  USDA  appraisals,  the  value  per  head  of 
our  cattle  dropped  15  percent  from  January  1, 
196.'^.  to  January  of  this  year — from  an  aver- 
age f(>r  all  beef  cattle  of  $173  to  $146;  a  drop 
of  $27  per  head  and  our  inventory  was  2.500,- 
000  head  This  would  amount  to  $67,500,- 
QOQ — a  severe  adjustment  as  far  as  tax  base 
and  loan  values  are  concerned.  A  material 
proportion  must  be  attributed  to  the  compe- 
tition from  excessive  imports  often  selling  at 
a  price  lower  than  US,  prices  of  comparable 
meat, 

"During  this  sjime  period  USDA  prices  re- 
ceived for  all  cattle  dropped  14  percent  from 
an  average  of  $21,50  per  hundred  down  to 
$18  50,  We  market  about  I'i  million  head 
a  year— about  822  million  pounds,  which 
would  mean  a  loss  of  $27  million. 

"Since  these  imports  are  primarily  the  kind 
of  beef  that  competes  with  the  beef  from 
c,>ws  and  bulls.  let  us  analyze  the  effect  where 
it  Is  direct.  Cow  prices  dropped  about  10 
percent  natltmally— from  $15  In  1963  to  $13.80 
for  the  United  SUites,  In  Montana  this  price 
dri  p  was  to  $14  :Kr  We  in  Montana  sell  about 
200,000  head  of  cows  and  bulls  each  year — 
a  loss  of  $1,400,000,  Even  more  Important  Is 
the  effect  of  low  prices  on  cows  for  slaughter. 
Instead  of  two  bidders  for  cows  that  should 
be  removed  from  production,  there  Is  only 
one-  the  farmer  with  surplus  feed  or  the 
marginal  cattle  producer  who  desperately 
needs  a  few  more  calves  ^o  try  to  break  even. 
This  means  breeding  cattle  are  added  In- 
stead of  going  to  slaughter  where  they  be- 
long, 'ITius  prodvictlon  Is  Increased  and  the 
problem  Is  compounded — and  the  distorting 
Influence  Is  the  competition  from  cheap  Im- 
ports. Lust  year  we  ended  up  with  one  of 
the  largest  increases  In  breeding  cattle  of  any 
St;ite  Tills  Is  an  unhealthy  direction  to  be 
moving  at  such  a  critical  time.  If  cheap  Im- 
ports were  materially  reduced,  the  bulk  of 
our  excess  production  would  move  Into 
slaughtered  channels  and  get  our  cycle  back 
where  It  should  be. 

"Ovirs  Is  not  a  business  you  can  shut  down 
for  a  while  and  then  turn  on  again.  Nor  Is 
It  one  that  lends  lUself  to  moving  to  foreign 
countries  where  costs  would  be  lower,  where 
taxes  would  be  less  and  Investment  smaller. 
In  our  suae  and  certainly  to  a  large  extent 
in  all  parus  of  our  country,  the  cattle  pro- 
ducer and  feeder  Is  a  major  customer  of 
many  industries.  The  Inroads  made  by  con- 
tinued Importation  of  cheap  overcornpetltlve 
products  are  being  felt  In  the  towns  and 
by  those  who  work  In  other  Industries.  Cur- 
tailment of  natural  resources  Income  that  Is 
renewable  year  after  year  slows  to  a  halt 
the  creation  of  new  wealth — the  wealth  that 
has  built  our  country  and  made  It  strong. 

"I  thank  you  for  the  opportunity  of  bring- 
ing to  your  attention  the  serious  effects  of 
the  kind  of  competition  that  Is  being  en- 
couraged to  exploit  our  domestic  market  at 
the  expense  of  our  own  producers  who  have 
built  up  an  efficient  plant  to  provide  the  beef 
which  Is  needed  to  supply  our  Nation  at  all 
times  and  to  keep  It  strong  regardless  of  out- 
side calamities." 

"STATEMENT  OF  CARL  W.  BELL,  ON  BEHALT  OF 
MONTANA  CHAMBER  OF  COMMERCE,  AND 
AFFILIATED  LOCAL  MONTANA  CHAMBERS  OF 
COMMERCE.  BEFORE  THE  U.S.  TARIFF  COM- 
MISSION. WASHINGTON.  DC,  APRIL  28,  1964, 
WITH    RESPECT    TO    BEEF    AND    BEEF    PHODTTCTS 

■  Mr  Chairman  and  members  of  the  Com- 
mission, my  name  Is  Carl  W.  Bell,  and  I  reside 
at  701  Second  Avenue  South.  Glasgow,  Mont. 
I  am  appearing  on  behalf  of  the  livestock  In- 
dustry of  the  State  of  Montana  In  my  position 
as  vice  president  of  the  Montana  Chamber  of 
Commerce,  which  represents  a  cross  section 
of  Montana  Industry  and  business  and 
Which  considers  Its  Interests  to  be  in  com- 
mon with  the  livestock  Industry  insofar  as 
concerns  the  effects  of  beef  imports  on  the 


industry  In  our  State.  I  also  appear  be- 
fore you  on  behalf  of  the  several  Montana 
local  chambers  of  commerce  listed  at  the  end 
of  my  statement. 

"The  Agricultural  Committee  of  the  Mon- 
tana Ch8m:iber  of  Commerce,  through  Its 
chairman,  C.  P.  Moore,  a  Great  Falls  banker, 
on  March  18  this  year,  filed  a  statement  with 
the  Senate  Finance  Committee  In  support 
of  meat-beef  Import  legislation  proposed  by 
the  Honorable  Mike  Mansfield,  U.S.  Sena- 
tor from  Montana.  What  It  said  at  that 
time  has  application   In   this  hearing. 

"The  statement  pointed  out  that  the  beef 
cattle  Industry  in  Montana  and  the  Nation 
has  made  an  enviable  record.  Through  ef- 
ficiency and  quality  Improvement,  it  has 
provided  the  maximum  per  capita  supply  of 
beef  at  a  reasonable  price  to  the  consumer. 
Per  capita  consumption  has  reached  95 
pounds  a  year  for  the  Nation.  More  impor- 
tant, an  hour's  work  In  our  country  will  buy 
more  beef  than  anywhere  in  the  world. 

"This  progress  has  Just  begun.  In  a  State 
like  ours,  the  entire  business  community 
plays  a  part.  We  raise  cattle  and  feed  grains 
in  Montana.  More  than  two-thirds  of  the 
90  million  acres  In  the  State  Is  rangeland. 
It  has  economic  value  only  through  the  con- 
version of  grass  to  mechantable  beef  through 
the  raising  of  livestock. 

"All  of  us  in  Montana  are  working  hard 
to  build  our  economy — to  build  our  future. 
We  see  primary  potentials  in  livestock  op- 
eration and  utilization  of  feed  grains.  Can 
we  be  blamed  If  we  are  seriously  concerned 
about  the  recent  sharp  drop  In  livestock 
prices  and  the  reasons  that  have  contributed 
to  this? 

"While  the  process  is  often  painful,  we  are 
accustomed  to  working  out  the  hardships  of 
cycles  In  livestock  production.  And  the 
shakedowns  that  come  with  drought  or  ad- 
verse prices  are  felt  all  along  the  main  streets 
of  our  towns.  Now  we  find  ourselves  faced 
with  an  additional  influence  on  our  basic 
economy — the  effect  of  excessive  Imports  of 
meat  from  foreign  countries,  which  operate 
on  much  lower  cost  standards  than  we  do. 
This  comes  at  a  time  when  the  US,  produc- 
tion is  more  ttian  sufflclent  to  meet  demands. 
We  feel  certain  that  record  quantities  of 
imports,  in  addition  to  high  domestic  produc- 
tion, are  material  reasons  for  the  low  prices 
being  received  by  American  producers.  We 
feel  that  it  Is  of  utmost  Importance  that  your 
commission  recognize  this  and  give  sufflclent 
Information  to  the  Senate  Finance  Com- 
mittee so  that  It  can  take  appropriate  action. 
"Montana  Is  a  raw  material  State,  and  as  a 
producing  State  for  livestock  we  are  more 
seriously  affected  and  will  be  even  more  so  In 
the  futui'e.  The  big  increase  In  imports  has 
been  in  what  is  termed  'manufacturing  beef 
and  similar  meats,  TTils  competes  directly 
with  the  products  of  our  cows  and  bulls  and 
indirectly  with  all  beef  production.  The  sale 
of  cows  and  bulls  alone  constitutes  a  very 
Important  Income  to  our  producers  In  Mon- 
tana. 

"Specifically,  our  ranchers  In  Montana  sell 
some  200  million  pounds  of  oows  and  bulls 
each  year.  There  is  no  question  that  the 
addition  of  some  2  billion  pounds  of  com- 
petitive for^gn  meat  has  had  a  direct  and 
adverse  effect  on  our  market.  Our  total  an- 
nual sale  of  all  types  of  cattle  Is  about 
1>4  million  head.  This  means  we  market 
about  822  million  p>ounds  each  year.  When 
imports  are  added  to  an  already  heavy  na- 
tional supply,  we  lose  a  lot  of  potential  re- 
turns. L«ast  year,  this  loss  for  Montana  was 
conservatively  estimated  at  $28  million.  The 
loss  will  be  considerably  more  this  year — 
even  if  imports  remaln^t  about  the  same 
level.  Our  feeder  customers  are  going  to 
pass  their  recent  losses  back  to  us  when  they 
purchase  replacement  cattle  for  their  feed- 
lots. 


"Artificial  conditions  have  made  the  law  of 
competitive  markets  inoperative,  so  far  as 
imports  are  concerned.  In  the  p>ast,  when 
prices  declined  so  did  Imports.  But,  for  2 
years,  prices  have  gone  down,  while  imports 
continue  to  Increase.  So  the  effect  of  Imports 
has  been  more  severe  and  will  continue  to 
be. 

"Losses  to  Montana  cattle  producers  are  of 
concern  to  everyone  in  the  State.  We  cannot 
progress,  cannot  even  hold  our  own,  with 
such  serious  effects  from  a  situation  over 
which  we  have  no  control.  When  cattle  pro- 
ducers do  not  receive  fair  returns  on  the 
heavy  Investments  they  have  made  In  land 
and  livestock,  the  rest  of  us  cannot  expect 
our  businesses  to  prosper.  The  tax  burden 
to  maintain  schools  and  government  falls  on 
fewer  and  fewer  people.  Every  trade  area 
in  our  State  Is  hit  by  this  situation. 

"Today,  at  least  half  of  our  cattle  are  sold 
at  local  livestock  auction  markets  through- 
out the  State.  It  is  a  good  system,  and  it 
has  been  estimated  that  each  $1  million  of 
livestock  sold  through  one  of  these  markets 
is  equal  to  an  Industrial  plant  with  a  payroll 
of  160  persons.  Ordinarily,  our  local  mar- 
kets do  a  business  of  about  $100  million  a 
year.  It  Is  easy  to  figure  that  our  local  com- 
munities suffer  a  direct  and  heavy  loss  in  this 
one  field  alone. 

"Many  more  examples  could  be  given  you 
of  the  effects  on  our  business,  on  our  trade, 
and  employment.  But  we  are  sure  that  the 
Commission,  with  Its  experience  In  this  field, 
can  accurately  determine  what  has  happened, 
as  well  as  foresee  what  will  happen  unless 
something  Is  done.  Thank  you  for  the  op- 
portunity of  appearing  before  you  today. 

"Local  Montana  chambers  of  commerce 
endorsing  Mr.  Bell's  statement  are:  Baker 
Chamber  of  Commerce.  Beaverhead  Chamber 
of  Commerce.  Billings  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce. Butte  Chamber  of  Commerce,  Glas- 
gow Chamber  of  Commerce,  Glendlve  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce,  Great  Falls  Chamber  of 
Commerce,  Harlowton  Chamber  of  Commerce, 
HavTC  Chamber  of  Commerce,  Helena  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce.  Kallspell  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce, Roundup  Chamber  of  Commerce, 
Shelby  Chamber  of  Commerce,  and  Sidney 
Chamber  of  Commerce." 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  30  minutes  on  the  bill. 

I  rise  to  address  the  Senate  on  H.R. 
1839,  a  bill  reported  from  the  Finance 
Committee,  which  has  the  purpose, 
among  other  things,  of  restricting  im- 
ports of  beef  and  veal  and  products 
thereof  in  all  forms. 

First  of  all,  I  commend  the  Finance 
Committee  for  reporting  this  measure 
to  the  Senate.  A  special  acknowledge- 
ment, however,  is  due  to  my  able  col- 
league from  Nebraska  [Mr.  Curtis!  for 
strengthening  the  original  Mansfield 
amendment,  which  was  one  of  the 
amendments  that  was  submitted  to  the 
Finance  Committee,  and  which  was  in- 
corporated into  the  bill  in  a  modified 
form. 

In  addition  to  the  original  concept  of 
quotas  on  imports  of  fresh,  chilled,  and 
frozen  meat,  he  has  added  two  provisions 
of  major  importance:  that  quotas  be 
imposed  also  on  canned  and  other  pre- 
served meat,  and  that  a  moderate  growth 
factor  for  imports  be  granted,  but  only 
at  those  times  when  such  import  in- 
creases will  not  break  domestic  prices 
below  the  level  of  90  percent  of  parity. 

Perhaps,  in  the  face  of  overwhelming 
opposition  by  administration  witnesses, 
and  strong  suggestions  of  a  presidential 
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veto,  the  majority  of  the  committee 
members  felt  that  the  measure  now  be- 
fore us  was  the  best  that  could  b<'  ob- 
tained under  the  circumstances 

That  may  well  be  the  case.  Certain- 
ly, the  Curtis  amendment  is  a  better  an- 
swer than  the  MaiLsfteJd  amendn;ent. 
and  the  Mansfield  amendment  is  better 
than  no  legislation  at  all 

Nonetheless,  Mr  President,  the  whole 
issue  of  the  incalculable  dainaut-  bein« 
done  to  a  basic  American  industry  Is 
again  before  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States.     Now  Is  the  time  for  a  decision 

For  that  reason.  I  announced  that  it 
was  my  Intention  to  reintroduce  the 
amendment  voted  upon  on  March  5  hist 

It  Is  changed  only  to  make  the  sta- 
tistics read  In  poundages  instead  of 
reciting  that  the  imports  will  be  limited 
to  the  annual  average  for  the  years  1958 
to  1962.  It  Is  also  changed  to  incorpo- 
rate the  two  most  Important  new  fea- 
tures of  the  Curtis  amendment  just 
mentioned. 

The  original  Hruska  amendment  to 
the  wheat  and  cotton  bill  was  defeated 
by  only  two  votes.  There  were  many 
assurances  that  the  oppasition  was  based 
not  on  substance,  but  on  procedural 
grounds.  I  believe  the  industry  which  is 
threatened  so  seriously  by  exce.ssive  im- 
ports Is  entitled  to  an  expression  by  the 
Senate  on  that  question 

IMPURTANCI     TO     ALL     AMERICA     UK     CATTLE     A.ND 
BEEF 

Each  of  34  States  In  the  Union  has 
1  million  or  more  head  of  cattle  Cattle 
marketings  account  for  more  than  25 
percent  of  all  farm  marketings  of  Amer- 
ican agriculture.  Those  cattle  market- 
ings amounted  in  1962  to  $8  1  billion,  in 
1963  to  $7.8  billion,  in  each  case  about  as 
much  as  the  total  for  all  marketiiiiis  uf 
the  six  basic  crops — wheat,  corn,  cotton, 
tobacco,  peanuts,  and  rice 

The  importance  of  cattle  is  universal 
and  substantial  throughout  the  country. 
They  consume  about  70  percent  of  our 
total  volume  of  iiarvest^d  crops  This 
certainly  makes  the  farm  effort  a  part 
and  parcel  of  the  cattle  indiLstry.  Any 
significant  impairment  of  the  cattle  in- 
dustry means  havx:  to  the  fet-d  gram 
farmer,  who  is  already  beset  with  more 
than  his  share  of  troubles.  It  means 
havoc,  too,  to  the  retail  merchant.-^, 
servicemen,  fuel  and  farm  supplement 
dealers,  banks,  the  transportation  in- 
dustry, and  the  meatpacking  payrolls, 
and  all  the  jobs  they  prcxiure 

Beef  consumption  per  capita  has  risen 
from  55  pounds  in  1940  to  almost  100 
pounds  per  person  in  1964  The  promo- 
tion efforts  bringing  this  rt\sult  have  been 
financed  within  the  industry  itself.  The 
total  consumption  of  beef  m  the  United 
States  in  1963  was  about  185  billion 
pounds.  Americans  iiave  made  this 
product  their  favorite,  and  are  entitled 
to  favorable  and  stable  conditions  which 
will  permit  its  continuance. 

The  chief  purpo.se  df  my  amendment 
is  not  to  prohibit  import.s,  but  to  fix  ac- 
ceritable  and  rea.sonable  limits  on  such 
imports.  And  to  do  this  in  the  form  of 
'aw,  so  as  to  place  the  matter  beyond  the 
reach  and  manipulations  of  the  State 
Department  and  .^^'riculture  Depart- 
ment— neither  of  which  has  seen  fit  to 


recognize  that  imports  are  the  lart;est 
single  contributing  factor  to  the  long- 
lasting,  distressing,  and  financially  dis- 
astrous conditions  m  the  cattL'  industry 
and  related  and  affiliated  fields. 

HRUSKA    AMFND.MKNT   OT    MARCH     1964 

The  dlrec'iion  of  the  debate  on  tlie 
Hruska  amendment  last  March  was  mofit 
interesting.  Not  a  s.nuie  Senator  spoke 
a^^ainst  the  amendment  on  its  merits 
The  only  argument  against  It  was  that 
it  had  not  received  appropriate  commit- 
tee consideration.  The  majority  leader 
urged  its  defeat  on  tlie  ground  that  tlie 
chairman  of  the  Finance  Commit t4>e  had 
promi.Ned  prompt  committee  action  I 
think  It  is  fair  to  sav  that  the  opposition 
within  the  Senate  itself— at  least  to  tiie 
extent  that  it  was  expressed  ofienly — 
u  as  basf'd  solely  on  procedural  grounds 

Oa  the  day  of  the  vote,  shortly  before 
the  vote  was  taken,  I  point*>d  to  the 
urgency  of  the  situation,  to  the  necessity 
for  reaching  a  prompt  decision  Tliese 
were  my  words 

The  parll.^nientury  situation  in  the  Sen- 
ate now  demands  that  we  Uike  /ictlon.  iind 
that  we  not  refer  this  subject  to  a  commit- 
tee, but  that  we  debate  It  the  best  we  can 
In  the  Senate  and  resolve  the  Issue  here  and 
now  The  debate  on  the  civil  right*  bill  will 
be  very  protracted,  a*  everyone  .igrees  la.sf 
ing  a  number  of  weeks,  and  perhaps,  a  few 
months  By  that  time  other  mutters  will  re- 
quire our  attention  The  political  conven- 
tions will  be  held  shortly  after  that  Unless 
we  take  care  of  the  mutter  now.  there  is 
serloiis  question  whether  It  will  be  taken 
care  of  in  1964.  In  this  session 

When  that  vote  was  taken,  the  Hruska 
amendment  was  defeated  by  the  narrow 
margin  of  44  to  46. 

Now  we  have  had  committee  consid- 
eration The  Finance  Committee  has 
held  voluminous  hearings.  It  has  had 
the  benefit  of  a  special  study  by  the 
TarifT  Commission.  It  has  heard  the 
Secretai-y  of  .\grlculture  give  his  reasons 
for  opp<^sing  any  and  all  legislation  to 
restrict  Imports  of  beef. 

After  all  that,  the  Finance  Committee 
voted  12  to  2  to  report  this  bill 

So  after  going  through  all  the  proce- 
dural requirements,  we  are  back  where 
we  were  4  months  ago. 

That  4  months'  delay  has  had  two  im- 
portant effects  First,  we  are  now  4 
months  closer  to  the  end  of  this  session 
of  Congre.ss.  which  means  there  Is  an 
added  danger  that  the  House  of  Repre- 
.sentatives  will  not  take  up  this  legisla- 
tion because  of  lack  of  time.  The  bill 
may  fail  simply  becau.se  of  the  usual 
closing  rush  to  adjourn. 

But  there  is  a  second  effect  The  4- 
month  delay  has  given  Uie  cattlemen  4 
more  months  of  suffering  and  liardship 
without  the  relief  provided  by  this  bill. 
During  the  civil  rights  debate  there  was  a 
great  deal  of  talk  about  the  long,  hot 
summer  of  demonstrations  that  we  faced 
In  another  field  Well,  for  .•Xmcrican 
cattlemen  it  has  been  a  long,  tough  fall, 
and  winter,  and  spring,  and  summer  to 
date,  and  so  far  as  we  know  the  end  is 
not  yet,  notwithstanding  a  slight  but 
very  Inadequate  improvement  In  the 
market 

Just  stop  for  a  moment  to  count  the 
actual  financial  cost  of  those  4  months  of 


delay  Cattle  prices  this  year,  for  the 
various  grades  and  types  of  cattle,  have 
ranged  from  $2  to  $4  or  $5  below  the 
levels  of  a  year  ago — and  in  some  cases 
those  year-ago  prices  already  repre.sented 
a  severe  price  decline  from  a  few  months 
earlier.  During  tho.se  4  months — one- 
third  of  a  year — t^)tal  cattle  marketings 
amounted  to  about  14  billion  pounds. 
Think  what  it  would  have  meant  to 
.•\merican  cattlemen  and  American  agri- 
culture if  they  could  have  been  sold  at 
the  prices  of  the  previous  year.  It  would 
have  put  about  $300  or  $400  million  extra 
in  their  p<.x:kets. 

During  the.se  4  months  our  cattle  in- 
dustr\-  has  been  treated  to  the  most  as- 
tonishing display  of  solicitude  by  the 
Secn-tary  of  .\griculture  Probably  never 
t)efo:e  in  its  history  has  the  industry  re- 
ceived so  much  attention  from  a  Cabinet 
officer  during  such  a  brief  period.  In 
fact,  the  .solicitude  .started  even  before 
March  5,  during  the  period  when  the 
Hruska  amendment  was  merely  being 
di.scus.sed,  while  the  steam  was  building 
up  behind  it  During  that  week  before 
the  vot*"  the  administration  first  an- 
nounced a  t>eef  buying  program  for 
•school  lunches  and  for  direct  distribu- 
tion to  relief  clients. 

Since  then  we  have  had  further  evi- 
dences of  the  solicitude  of  the  Secretary. 
Hardly  a  week  passes  without  some  new 
announcement  of  a  plan  to  help  the  cat- 
tleman—the development  of  an  export 
promotion  program,  feeding  the  .soldiers 
beef  instead  of  pork,  an  oversea  give- 
away program  of  surplus  beef  under  Pub- 
lic Law  480  I  would  not  want  it  sup- 
posed that  I  am  blind  to  the  {xi.sslbilities 
of  all  these  programs;  because  programs 
for  market  development,  at  home  or 
abroad.  iui\e  an  obvious  value  which  I 
strongly  endorse.  The  ix)int  is  that  the 
Secretary  has  been  willing  to  go  for  any 
and  every  suggestion  that  might  help 
cattle — except  one  There  is  one  key 
st*^p  he  will  not  take,  that  is.  to  stand 
up  to  the  State  Department  and  insist 
on  reasonable  restrictions  on  foreign 
beef,  to  place  the  int*"rest.s  of  the  Ameri- 
can producer  ahead  of  the  requirements 
of  international  diplomacy  He  will  give 
us  anything,  except  the  one  thing  that 
IS  really  needed. 

Hence  it  Is  necessarj-  for  Congress  to 
legislate. 

ACTION    BY    THE    foMMrTTrE 

I  have  been  Impre.s.sed  by  the  manner 
in  which  the  Finance  Committee  has 
dealt  with  this  problem.  Witne.s.'^es  from 
all  parts  of  the  count'T  were  heard  Tlie 
Secretary  of  .Agriculture  appeared,  and 
ex'ilalned  at  some  lencth  his  analysis  of 
the  problems  of  the  cattle  industiT.  Ws 
programs  to  help  tlie  industry,  and  his 
oblections  to  any  quota  legislation  of  any 
ki.ai  The  vote  was  12  to  2.  Of  the  two 
Senators  voting  in  the  negative,  one,  the 
Senat.ir  from  New  NTexico  Mr.  .'\nper- 
soNl  has  said  that  he  would  have  .sup- 
I)orted  quota  legislation  In  a  slightly  dif- 
ferent form  So  only  one  of  the  com- 
mittee members  went  completely  along 
with  the  Secretary  in  this  matter. 

In  Its  report  the  committee  makes  it 
clear  that  it  relies  heavily  on  the  report 
by  the  TarifT  Commi.s.sion  which  had  been 
called  for  by  committee  resolution  last 
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fall.  As  the  committee  points  out,  the 
Tariff  Commission  found  that  imports  of 
foreign  beef  were  one  of  the  factors  con- 
tributing to  the  depressed  condition  of 
the  cattle  Industry.  Senators  are  aware 
that  for  many  months  we  have  been  sub- 
jected to  a  ceaseless  barrage  of  propa- 
ganda from  the  State  and  Agriculture 
Departments,  designed  to  make  us  be- 
lieve that  imports  were  of  little  signifi- 
cance in  influencing  our  cattle  prices  In 
this  country.  It  is  clear  that  the  Tariff 
Commission  refused  to  serve  as  an  apolo- 
gist for  the  State  and  Agriculture  De- 
partments In  this  propaganda  campaign. 
From  1956  to  1963  the  Tariff  Commis- 
sion reported  that  beef  consumption  In 
the  United  States  Increased  from  15.7 
billion  pounds  to  18.6  billion  pounds,  or 
almost   3    billion   pounds.     During   the 


same  period  of  time,  Imports  Increased 
from  0.2  billion  pounds  to  1.7  billion.  In 
other  words,  during  this  period  the  in- 
crease in  Imports  amounted  to  1.5  billion 
p)ounds,  providing  more  than  half  of  the 
additional  beef  consumed.  In  the  face 
of  this  fact,  how  is  it  possible  to  argue 
that  the  problems  of  the  industry  are 
primarily  due  to  domestic  overproduc- 
tion? 

The  Tariff  Commission  also  provided 
us  with  a  useful  tabulation  showing  the 
purp)oses  to  which  beef  from  different 
sources  is  put.  The  tabulation  is  repro- 
duced in  the  committee  report,  and  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  it  be  printed  at 
this  point  in  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  tabula- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 


Form  In  which  beef  Is  consumed 


Table  cuts  -— 

lIamtnir>!or      

Othi'r  [iFDct^sed  meat  products 

TotiJ.  -- 


Domestic  production 


Fed  cattle 


7.0 

2.4 

.1 


0.6 


2-way 
cattle 


2.6 

.  7 
.4 


3.7 


Cows  and 

l)UllS 


(') 


0.5 
Z3 


2.8 


Net 
imports  ' 


Total 


0.1 
.8 


9.7 
4.4 
3.5 


1.6 
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1  As  reported  by  the  T'.S.  IVpartment  of  Africulture. 
'  lx'S,s  thiin  .V)  million  pouniLs. 

f-o\ixcf     1'  iritT  Commission  Repwrt  on  Peef,  June  1964. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  the  tab- 
ulation shows,  for  example,  that  over 
one-fourth  of  the  beef  from  fed  cattle, 
and  nearly  one-third  of  the  beef  from 
two-way  cattle  is  used  for  manufactur- 
ing purposes,  either  for  hamburger  or  for 
other  processed  products.  The  point  Is 
significant  because  we  have  been  told 
repeatedly  by  the  State  and  Agriculture 
Departments  that  imported  beef  is  prac- 
tically noncompetitive  with  beef  from 
our  own  fed  livestock,  since  the  imports 
go  largely  for  manufacturing  uses  and 
are  necessary  to  keep  us  supplied  with 
hamburgers. 

The  tabulation  shows,  on  the  contrary, 
that  most  of  the  supply  of  hamburger 
meat — nearly  three-fourths — comes  from 
fed  cattle  and  two-way  cattle.  Most  of 
the  cow  and  bull  beef,  and  half  the  im- 
ported boneless  beef,  goes  into  other 
processed  products  such  as  sausage. 

It  Is  heartening  Indeed  to  see  at  long 
last  some  of  these  facts  come  to  light  in 
official,  dependable  form,  free  from  bias 
and  propaganda. 

TIME  FOR  ACTION 

Mr.  President,  now  is  the  time  to  act. 
The  cattle  Industry  cannot  forbear  any 
longer.  It  has  waited  patiently  through 
days  and  days  of  hearings,  then  weeks 
of  delay  when  hearings  could  not  be  held 
because  of  the  lengthy  Senate  sessions, 
then  further  delays  even  after  the  bill 
had  been  voted  on  in  committee  and  re- 
ported out.  It  cannot  afford  the  contin- 
ued financial  losses.  Neither  can  it  af- 
ford to  Indulge  the  majority  leadership 
In  further  delays  in  scheduling  this  legis- 
lation for  floor  action. 

Furthermore,  in  bringing  this  issue  to 
a  head.  It  has  seemed  to  me  that  It  would 
be  a  mistake  if  we  vote  a  lesser  reduction 
than  what  is  really  needed. 
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The  amendment  on  which  a  vote  was 
had  on  March  5  called  for  a  rollback  of 
imports  to  the  level  of  1958  to  1962— a 
considerably  smaller  quantity  than  that 
proposed  in  the  committee  amendment. 
That  Hruska  amendment  was  beaten  by 
only  2  votes — 44  to  46.  Throughout  the 
debate  on  it,  no  single  argument  against 
It  was  spoken,  other  than  on  procedural 
grovmds.  Since  then,  no  valid  argument 
has  been  made  against  it. 

Therefore,  at  the  appropriate  time,  it 
is  my  intention  to  substitute  the  orig- 
inal Hruska  amendment,  in  place  of  the 
committee  amendment.  Certainly  the 
committee  amendment,  if  adopted, 
would  do  much  good,  but  we  need  strong- 
er medicine  if  we  can  get  it,  and  I  be- 
lieve we  can.  This  amendment  lost  by 
only  two  votes  before,  and  then  largely 
on  the  basis  of  procedural  objections 
which  have  since  been  satisfied. 

Stopping  for  a  moment  to  take  a 
broader  look  at  this  whole  issue,  just 
what  Is  It  that  we  are  demanding  on  be- 
half of  the  domestic  cattle  Industry? 
What  is  our  long-range  problem,  and 
what  are  our  long-range  goals?  Is  our 
criticism  of  the  agreements  with  Aus- 
tralia, New  Zealand,  and  the  other  coun- 
tries a  matter  of  principle  or  a  matter 
of  detail?  What  are  the  basic  prin- 
ciples over  which  we  differ  with  the  ad- 
ministration? 

STATE     DEPARTMENT     POSITION 

I  should  now  like  to  discuss  the  posi- 
tion taken  by  the  State  Department. 
Essentially,  what  it  has  actually  done 
with  the  agreements  with  the  people  of 
Mexico,  Australia,  New  Zealand,  and 
Ireland  has  been  to  set  aside  permanent- 
ly a  major  fraction  of  our  domestic  mar- 
ket for  the  benefit  of  foreign  beef  pro- 
ducers. That  Is  the  real  meaning  of  the 
agreements  with  these  foreign  countries. 


By  those  agreements,  our  State  Depart- 
ment accepted  and  recognized,  and 
sought  to  make  a  permanent  fact  in  our 
national  policy,  a  claim  by  the  cattle- 
men of  those  countries  to  some  sort  of 
right  to  this  portion  of  the  American 
market. 

Initially,  this  set-aside  amounted  to 
slightly  more  than  10  percent  of  our  own 
production.  Ultimately,  it  might  well 
have  grown  larger,  because  of  the 
growth  factor.  In  each  of  the  four  agree- 
ments negotiated — with  Australia,  New 
Zealand,  Ireland,  and  Mexico — there  is 
carefully  written  in  a  provision  for  an 
annual  growth  factor  of  3.7  percent. 
Thus,  under  the  administration  formula, 
we  can  look  forward  to  a  steady  broaden- 
ing of  the  foreign  beachhead  on  our 
shores.  That,  in  essence,  is  the  admin- 
istration-State Department  program. 

It  is  unacceptable.  It  should  be  vig- 
orously opposed.    It  must  be  rejected. 

What  is  it  that  we  ask  instead? 

BRIEF    HISTORY    OF    IMPORT    VOLUME    INCREASES 

Before  answering  that,  let  us  look 
briefly  at  the  recent  history  of  beef  im- 
ports into  this  country.  The  fact  is  that 
until  a  very  few  years  ago,  beef  imports 
were  nothing  to  worry  about.  We  im- 
ported annually  a  few  hundred  thou- 
sand head  of  live  cattle,  almost  entirely 
feeders.  We  permitted  the  importation 
of  some  canned  beef  from  Argentina  and 
other  South  American  countries.  A  few 
other  specialized  types  of  beef  were 
brought  in  by  one  channel  or  another. 

Until  1958,  all  of  those  types  of  beef 
added  together,  whether  canned  or 
otherwise  prepared  or  alive  on  the  hoof, 
did  not  add  up  to  more  than  about  500 
million  pounds  in  any  1  year,  in  carcass 
weight  equivalent.  In  most  years  it  was 
less.  For  example,  during  the  period 
1953  to  1956,  total  imports  of  beef  in  all 
forms,  carcass  weight  equivalent, 
amounted  to  only  about  300  million 
pounds  annually,  equal  to  about  2  per- 
cent of  our  domestic  production. 

Then  in  1958,  the  flood  of  imported 
boneless  beef  started.  In  1954  imports 
of  boneless  beef  were  112  million  pounds, 
carcass  weight  equivalent.  In  1957, 
they  were  128  million  pounds.  In  1963, 
they  were  1,363  million  pounds — 10 
times  as  large  as  in  1957,  100  times  as 
large  as  in  1954. 

Here  is  the  point  I  want  to  emphasize. 
Imports  in  this  gigantic  volume  are  a 
very  recent  and  certainly,  we  hope,  a 
very  temporary  thing.  The  State  De- 
partment would  treat  them  as  a  nor- 
mal and  permanent  thing,  and  recog- 
nize them  as  such.  The  State  Depart- 
ment agreements  with  these  foreign 
countries  would  cement  them  into  our 
economic  structure  as  a  part  of  our  per- 
manent trade  pattern,  with  a  growth 
rate  added  in  to  boot. 

THE    CORRECT   POSmOM 

That  Is  exactly  where  we  must  differ 
with  the  State  Department  and  the  ad- 
ministration. By  contrast,  our  position 
Is  this.  We  have  surplus  land  and  sur- 
plus feed  grains.  We  are  paying  people 
to  keep  land  out  of  production.  We  have 
the  most  efiBcient  and  skilled  manpower, 
the  most  carefully  developed  and  pro- 
tected breeding  herds  In  the  world — In 
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short,  the  most  productive  cattle  Indus- 
try in  the  world.  We  can  expand  our 
beef  production  to  any  level  that  may  be 
desired,  and  we  have  proven  In  the  past 
that  we  can.  Historically,  we  have  al- 
ways been  able  to  produce  all  or  sub- 
stantially all  the  beef  supply  needed  by 
this  country.  We  do  not  believe  we 
should  give  away  one-tenth  of  our  home 
market,  as  the  State  Department  appar- 
ently believes  we  can  On  the  contrary. 
we  think  we  can  fill  it  all. 

ffTATDTOBT    ACTION    13    IMPERATTVE 

I  repeat.  Mr.  President,  now  it  is  time 
to  act.  The  cattle  Industry  cannot  for- 
bear any  longer.  Yet  we  do  not  ask  that 
all  imports  be  barred.  We  ask  only  that 
they  be  confined  to  a  reasonable,  accept- 
able, and  workable  level— by  statute 

It  is  not  enough  to  point  to  a  suppovsed 
reduction  In  1964  imports — a  claim  not 
too  well  founded  for  a  number  of 
reasons.  Including  the  fact  that  the  year 
is  only  one-half  eone  Even  if  such  re- 
ductions were  a  fact,  it  must  be  borne  in 
mind  that  they  are  voluntary  and  tem- 
porary. When  conditions  change,  the 
will  to  continue  reduced  Imports  Is  capa- 
ble of  Just  as  rapid  a  dissipation  as  there 
was  in  Its  appearance. 

It  can  well  be  suppo.sed  that  the  mere 
existence  of  the  bill  we  now  debate  could 
well  be  one  reason  for  voluntary  reduc- 
tions by  exportinR  nations 

We  know  also  that  the  Improved  Eu- 
ropean market  demands  in  favor  of 
beef-producing  countries  have  been  a 
factor.  Such  conditions  could  change  as 
quickly  as  they  appeared  and  the  export- 
ing countries  could  be  expected  to  revert 
to  their  heavy  shipments  to  the  United 
States — Just  as  they  did  in  1958  and  fol- 
lowing years  when  radical  and  adverse 
market  conditions  In  Europe  appeared. 

Parenthetically,  but  significantly.  It  Is 
pointed  out  that  the  attempt  of  Secre- 
tary Freeman  to  tout  European  market 
potentisd  for  U.S.  beef.  Is  pathetically 
flat  and  unrealistic. 

To  be  sure,  teams  of  American  cattle- 
men have  been  sent  abroad  to  sell  Eng- 
lish and  continental  beefeaters  on  the 
merit  and  quality  of  American  beef  But 
aside  from  being  a  gimmick  aimed  prin- 
cipally at  placating  a  ver\-  deeply  dis- 
turbed and  concerned  constituency,  very 
little  was  achieved.  Why?  Not  because 
American  beef  Is  not  superior.  Not  even 
because  it  Is  not  preferred  in  England 
and  Elurope.  Even  they  recosrnlze  what 
we  all  know;  namely.  "American  beef  is 
best."  The  reason  no  real  hope  exists 
for  American  beef  export  is  purely  eco- 
nomic. It  is  a  matter  of  price.  They 
will  not  pay  the  price  the  American  cat- 
tle and  beef  producers  must  have  in  or- 
der to  stay  in  business.  The  competition 
of  non-American  producers  is  too  keen, 
because  their  costs  of  doing  business  are 
so  low.  Low  wages  on  the  ranch  and  in 
the  packinghouses:  no  fringe  benefits, 
no  U.S.  income  tax;  low  land  costs,  and  a 
host  of  other  factors  contribute  to  this. 

The  only  way  we  could  compete  would 
be  for  Uncle  Sam  to  subsidize  US.  beef 
exports.  What  a  prospect:  to  spend  the 
American  taxpayers'  money  for  export 


Table  2 — Choice  slaughter  steer  prices: 
Average  cost  per  100  pounds  of  sales  out 
of  1st  hand.:i.  Chk-ago.  by  months,  1S62 
to  date 
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1963 

1««>4 

January .„„, 

Kr  l-nivy.^ .„-„,.,..,. 

M  «rrh            ,     ^,,,    , ,,,,,  ,  , 

Ajirll ..^.^..^..^,.. 

\r»y     

$26.W 
36.76 

r.si 

27  45 
36  02 
26.29 
36.60 
28.10 
20  85 
20.90 
30  13 
28.91 

$27.27 
34.93 
33.  A3 
23.77 
22  «l 
22.  <W 

24  rz 

24.60 
23.04 
24  03 
23.51 
22.30 

$22  «1 
21  34 
21  M 

21  a 

20  .« 

juiv..  "rmmirrii~nii!] 

•-'1  67 
'  23  33 

.\uifust ................. 

OctoUr 

1  >««>mti»>r          .............. 



.\nriuiil  av(>ra§8........ 

27  67 

23  06 

'  Week  endlnif  July  0. 

Source    U.S.  I'epartmenl  o(  Ajrrlcultun- 

Table  3  — Utility  coic  prices-  Avrragr  p*T  lOO 
pounds.  Chicago,  by  months,  1962  to  date 


Junuary   .... 

Kc!  ruary 

Mirrh 

\ rrU. 

Miiy 

June 

July.. 

.^uiowt , 

Septrllil)*r.. 
( >Ct<il»T       .  . 

Siiveiiilier.. 
I  'eoTiit^r  . 


1962 


tU.87 
19  26 

1.V97 
Irt  Ort 
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$15.07 
15  00 
15  K 
15  74 


1964 


Annual  avrra^. 


l.V  91 

Irt  31 

16.42 

l«  26 

15  31 

15  33 

15  20 

15  65 

15  M 

15  10 

15  31 

14  44 

1.5.22 

13.82 

14  01 

12  71 

IS  50 

15.10 

$13.  It 
13.51 
14  » 
14  M 

14  a 

14  3« 

>  14  12 


subsidies  in  order  to  allow  imports  from 
foreign  nations  of  a  pnxluct  w  hich  we  are 
capable  of  producing;  for  ourselves. 

It  is  a  pathetic,  even  absurd,  idea — but 
considering  some  of  the  State  Depart- 
ments ventures  in  the  exotic  and  eso- 
teric in  foreign  aid,  it  would  not  bt'  totally 
unexpected 

Thest'  and  many  other  factors  make  it 
pointedly  clear  that  tti-in  ivctiun  by 
.statute  is  necessary—  .so  rhat  Uu-  Ameri- 
can cattle  producer.  prcK-essor,  and  con- 
sumer may  have  that  detrree  of  stability 
and  prot<'ction  from  foreij^n  inllurnces, 
which  are  nfx-es.sary  in  the  public  Inter- 
est. 

We  have  fiad  4  months  to  see  whether 
there  Is  .some  other  way  than  the  agree- 
ments of  the  St-ate  Dt^partment  t^)  .solve 
ihf  cattle  pruoh'ms  After  4  montii.s  of 
delay,  the  market  picture  for  cattle  has 
not  changed  fundamentally.  During  the 
last  few  weeks  the  prices  of  ft-d  cattle 
havf  turnt'd  up  a  little.  encoura^;inKly. 
but.  of  course,  are  stiU  far.  far  bt-low  a 
break-even  point.  They  are  even  ix'low 
the  corresponding  week  of  la.st  year, 
which  was  already  at  a  dl.stressiiiKly  lou 
figure.  Prioe.s  of  ft^iler  cattle  have  had 
a  further  very  bad  slump,  since  March. 
Prices  for  cows  are  down  a  bttle,  and 
are  running  $1  to  $2  below  last  year. 
I  have  some  tablfs  to  ln.sert  at  the 
end  of  my  remarks  on  the  varuiis  .rades 
of  cows,  copied  from  the  Socrt-tary  s  own 
.Ntatements  before  the  Senate  and  House 
committees,  and  brought  up  to  date.  '  Week  *n<«nR  July  ii. 

Mr    Pr-'sidrnt.  it  i.s  mv  hoi>'  that  the 
bill,  as  amended,  may  pa.ss  by   a  large         Mr.  CURTIS.     Mr   President,  will  the 
margin.    A  bitr  vote  will  h.'lp  to  k'ct  action     Senator  yield':' 
by  the  otht-r  b^xly      TliLs  Is  our  chance,  Mr   HRU.SKA.     I  yield, 

and  our  last  chance  this  year,  to  repair  ^-r  CURTIS.  I  compliment  my  ecl- 
at U'a.st  part  of  the  damai:e  that  hii.s  league  from  Nebra.ska  for  his  brilliant 
bet'n  dom-  to  .-Vm^ncan  agriculture  bv  t'^orUs  in  this  field  of  endeavor.  It  is 
tl:.-  mistakes  that  have  been  made.  I  regrettable  fhat  the  amendment  he  off- 
earnestlv  urge  the  Senate  to  act  accord-  ^"^^  ^'\  tlu>  cotton-wheat  bill  was  not 
i     .  adopted.     It  was  a  timely  amendment. 

'^/     r^      -1     ..    »       1  It  would  have  meant  much  to  the  econ- 

Mr.  President,  I  a.sk  unanimous  con-     ,^^^.  ^^  ^^^^.  ^^^^^,^^.     p,,,thprmnre,  had 

.sent   that   there  bt-  printed  at  the  con-     ^^^-  Hruska  amendment   to  that  bill,  as 

elusion  of  mv  remarks,  which  I  have  now     oriKinallv  proiX),scd.  been  accepted,  there 

reached,  tables  1.  2,  and  3,  which  relate     js  no  question  tliat  there  would  have  been 

to  cattle  prices  for  portion.s  of  the  hvst     ample   support    for    it    in    the    Hou.se  of 

3  calendar  years.  Represent<itives.       The     bill     covered    a 

There   being  no  objection,  Uie  tables     number  of  aspects  of  American  agricul- 

were  ordered  to  be  prlnttxl  in  the  Record,     ture.  and  I  am  sure  that  no  nne  would 

as  follows  .seriouslv  have  contended  that  it  would 

T.^BLE   I -Choice  feeder  and  stocker  Steers,     bo  vetm>d      However,  that  time  has  gone 

.^00  to  800  pounds    Average  p^ice  per  100     by.  and  we  are  now  laced  with  the  task 

p<yund3.  Kansas  City,  by  nujnthj.  1962  to     of  doin«  the  very  best  we  can 

date  Perhaps  there  is  no  State  in  the  Union 

wliere  all  pha.'^es  of  meat  production  are 
as  important  as  they  are  to  the  State  of 
Nebraska,  which  my  colleague  and  I  have 
the  honor  to  represent  in  this  body. 
Great  packing  companies  are  located  in 
Nebraska.  In  addition,  there  are  many 
smaller  and  medium-sized  packing  con- 
cerns. 

I  live  in  a  small  community  having  a 
population  of  about  2.300.  In  recent 
weeks  the  announcement  has  been  made 
that  the  ftM'ders  there  are  building  their 
ovim  packingplants.     The  entire  process 

of  meat  production  is  an  item  of  great 

.  we*k  ending  July  11.  importance.    This  includes  the  raising  of 

source-  u  8.  D*p«rtmrot  of  A«ncuitur».  the  calves  on  our  wonderful  pasture  lanQ 
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1068 

isteA 

Jan?iary  .                 

$39.34 
36.08 
36.33 
36.68 

3au 

38lI1 
36.  S7 
37.38 
77.86 
38.06 
SB.» 

3au 

S27.34 
36.48 
36.13 
36.62 
3&00 
36.38 

aa.M 

36l31 
2&42 
31  «3 
3110 

$23.21 

Vfhniary.^.. 

Miirch ,..„™.. 

A  nrjl              ,,_, , 

22.94 
23.  S2 
2i74 

\hy 

21.  .54 
21.74 

.\'l«1Wt 

<  21.  76 

()Ct<>l>er               ....•,...••• 

N■ove^^^ler       -..—........-- 

Annual  averaite 

37.00 

38.78 

and  our  corn  belt  feedlots.  the  process- 
ing and  selling  of  the  meat,  the  provision 
of  refrigeration,  and  all  the  other  ele- 
ments that  are  involved. 

Anything  that  cripples  the  meat  indus- 
try has  its  effect  on  all  agriculture. 
Pressures  even  for  the  production  of 
wheat  and  other  commodities  are  created 
when  our  market  for  livestock  is  taken 
away  from  us. 

No  one  has  suggested  that  there  are 
not  problems  facing  every  business,  but 
the  fact  remains  that  the  main  diflBculty 
with  the  cattle  business  has  been  the 
unports. 

Imports  cannot  be  increased  from  2V2 
percent  in  1957  to  11  percent  today  with- 
out great  damage.  It  is  like  a  store  hav- 
ing 100  customers.  If  the  store  loses  11 
customers  it  will  take  a  loss. 

We  must  face  that  fact;  and  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States  must  take 
the  position  that  it  is  either  with  our 
people  or  against  them  in  this  matter. 

I  thank  my  distinguished  colleague, 
the  Senator  from  Nebraska  [Mr. 
Hruska  1 .  for  his  contribution  in  this  re- 
gard 

Mr  HRUSKA.  I  am  grateful  to  my 
colleague  for  his  interest  in  this  industry, 
and  the  competence  with  which  he  has 
pursued  his  interest  in  the  Finance  Com- 
mittee, as  I  have  already  indicated  in  my 
principal  remarks. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Nebraska  yield? 

Mr.  HRUSKA.     I  yield. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  I  commend  the  sen- 
ior Senator  from  Nebraska  for  his  untir- 
ing efforts  in  behalf  of  the  livestock  pro- 
ducers of  this  Nation,  particularly  the 
cattle  producers  who  have  suffered  se- 
verely during  the  past  18  months  because 
of  the  greatly  increased  imp>orts  of  beef. 

The  American  beef  industry  repre- 
sents the  largest  single  segment  of  Amer- 
ican agriculture.  The  value  of  cattle  and 
calves  is  about  20  percent  of  the  total 
cash  income  of  agriculture.  Cattle  and 
calves  produce  more  cash  farm  income 
than  the  six  basic  crops.  The  Senator 
from  Nebraska  has  given  the  Senate  a 
ver>-  cogent  statement  on  the  imp>ortance 
of  this  industry. 

We  all  realize  that  historically  the 
cattle  industry  has  its  ups  and  downs. 
.Sometimes,  it  has  to  pay  a  price  for  a 
free  competitive  market  for  feed  cattle. 

We  should  also  remember  that  the  cat- 
tle industry  has  no  desire  to  eliminate 
rea.sonable  competition  from  abroad.  It 
looks  to  the  Government  to  afford  it 
reasonable  protection  from  imports. 

It  was  a  privilege  to  participate  in  the 
hearings  held  before  the  Finance  Com- 
mittee, of  which  I  am  a  member,  and  to 
assist  in  reporting  the  bill. 

I  sincerely  hope  that  the  Senate  will 
today,  by  a  very  large  vote,  approve  this 
proposed  legislation,  and  that  it  will  be 
approved  by  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives and  signed  by  the  President.  I 
believe  that  the  bill  is  reasonable,  and 
sincerely  hope  it  will  be  passed. 

I  thank  the  Senator  from  Nebraska 
for  yielding  to  me. 

Mr  HRUSKA.  The  understanding  of 
this  problem  by  the  Senator  from  Kan- 


sas [Mr.  Carlson]  was  clearly  evidenced 
in  the  hearings  before  the  Finance  Com- 
mittee, of  which  he  is  a  member;  and 
his  remarks  today  indicate  that  his  un- 
derstanding has  been  greatly  furthered. 

Mr.  President,  I  reserve  the  remain- 
der of  my  time. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  will 
some  Senator  yield  me  3  or  4  minutes? 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina.  I 
shall  be  glad  to  do  so. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Ervin  in  the  chair) .  The  Senator  from 
Washington  is  recognized  for  4  minutes. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  I 
wish  to  associate  myself  generally  with 
the  remarks  of  the  Senator  from  Kansas 
and  the  two  Senators  from  Nebraska. 

My  own  State  is  a  great  cattle  pro- 
ducer. The  feeling  of  the  people  of  my 
State  about  this  situation  has  been  ex- 
pressed by  the  Senator  from  Nebraska. 
Although  this  is  not  as  far  as  we  should 
like  to  have  gone.  I  know  the  problems 
of  the  Finance  Committee,  and  I  appre- 
ciate the  judicious  way  in  which  it  con- 
sidered the  situation. 

I  hope  that  the  bill  will  pass  by  an 
overwhelming  majority. 

I  should  like  the  Record  to  show,  how- 
ever, that  on  page  340  of  the  hearings 
there  is  a  letter  written  by  myself,  di- 
rected to  the  chairman  of  the  Finance 
Committee,  which  points  up  a  worsen- 
ing situation  which  is  E>ossibly  even  more 
serious  than  the  beef  situation. 

I  had  hoped  that  the  committee  would 
give  some  consideration  to  an  even  more 
serious  problem  involving  exports  of 
softwood  lumber.  I  submitted  an 
amendment,  but  I  do  not  know  whether 
the  committee  voted  on  it  in  executive 
session.  I  susp>ect  that  the  committee 
felt  that  softwood  lumber  was  one  mat- 
ter and  that  beef  and  meat  exports  were 
another.  I  am  hopeful  that  the  com- 
mittee will  at  some  future  date  consider 
the  softwood  lumber  situation.  The 
U.S.  market  for  our  own  producers  of 
softwood  lumber  has  been  usurped  to 
the  extent  of  probably  five-sixths — al- 
most 10  times  as  much  as  the  domestic 
beef  market. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Washington  yield? 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.    I  yield. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  The  distinguished 
Senator  from  Washington  has  untir- 
ingly and  consistently  favored  the  lim- 
itation of  imports  of  softwood  lumber, 
and  also  the  marking  of  liunber, 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  The  Senator  is 
correct. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  I  well  remember 
when  he  apF>eared  before  the  Senate  Pi- 
nance  Committee  and  testified  to  the  ef- 
fect that  this  should  be  done.  The  com- 
mittee adopted  an  amendment,  but  it 
was  stricken  out  in  conference,  as  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Wsishington 
will  remember,  even  though  the  Senate 
had  approved  it. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON,  The  Senator  is 
correct. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  I  believe  it  was 
stricken  out — and  I  would  be  less  than 
fair  if  I  did  not  so  state — because  of  the 


opposition  of  every  interested  agency  of 
the  Federal  Government. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  The  Senator  is 
correct.  He  has  been  very  helpful.  Al- 
though I  feel  keenly  about  the  bill  before 
the  Senate.  I  believe  that  there  is  one 
other  product  in  the  United  States  of  al- 
most equal  impwrtance  financially,  if  not 
on  so  broad  a  scale  as  cattle,  which  needs 
to  be  attended  to  as  soon  as  possible.  I 
refer  to  softwood  lumber.  I  hope  the 
committee  did  not  rule  out  this  prod- 
.uct.  But  I  susupect  that  it  was  not 
brought  into  the  bill  because  softwood 
lumber  was  one  thing,  and  the  proposed 
legislation  was  another  and  it  was  felt 
that  they  should  be  considered  sepa- 
rately on  their  merits. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  my  letter  to  the  chairman  and 
the  amendment  proposed  by  me,  appear- 
ing on  page  340  of  the  hearings,  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
and    amendment    were    ordered    to    be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 
Hon.  Harry  Flood  Byrd, 
Chairman,  Committee  on  Finance, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  B.C. 

Dear  Senator:  H.R.  1839,  to  amend  the 
Tariff  Act  of  1930  to  provide  for  the  free 
Importation  of  wild  animals  and  wild  birds 
which  are  intended  for  exhibition  in  the 
United  States,  is  pending  before  your  com- 
mittee. I  understand  that  hearings  are  now 
underway  on  amendment  No.  456,  which 
would  provide  for  a  quota  on  imported 
meats. 

I  would  like  to  take  this  opportunity  to 
propose  a  further  amendment  to  H.R.  1839  to 
impose  an  annual  quota  on  the  quantity  of 
softwood  lumber  which  may  be  imported 
into  the  United  States. 

Mounting  imports  of  softwood  lumber  are 
having  an  increasingly  adverse  effect  on  the 
domestic  lumber  industry,  the  economy  of 
our  Nation's  lumber-producing  areas,  and 
business  and  employment  within  these  areas. 
Imports  of  softwood  lumber  have  risen  from 
4.1  percent  of  U.S.  consimiption  in  1947  to 
in  excess  of  16  percent  in  1963. 

The  Dominion  of  Canada,  which  supplies 
most  of  the  softwood  lumber  coming  to  the 
United  States,  enjoys  numerous  cost,  subsidy, 
and  tariff  advantages  not  possessed  by  U.S. 
softwood  lumber  producers,  a  fact  indicat- 
ing that  unless  these  advantages  are  offset 
by  legislation,  such  as  the  amendment  I 
am  proposing  to  H.R.  1839,  import  competi- 
tion will  continue  to  grow  with  resulting  de- 
clines in  U.S.  production  and  prosperity. 

Canadian  advantages  include  arbitrarily 
manipulated  exchange  rates  which  place  the 
Canadian  dollar  approximately  7.5  cents  be- 
low the  U.S.  dollar.  Govermnent  pegged 
stumpage  rates  far  lower  than  Western 
United  States  stumpage  costs.  Government- 
conferred  transportation  benefits,  and  tariff 
differentials  so  favorable  to  Canadian  pro- 
ducers that  they  abrogate  the  principle  of 
reciprocity  on  which  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930 
was  based. 

The  amendment  which  I  offer  is  attached. 
I  hope  that  you  and  the  other  members  of 
the  Committee  on  Finance  will  be  able  to 
give  this  amendment  favorable  considera- 
tion. Copies  of  this  letter  are  being  sent 
to  your  committee  colleagues  and,  of  course, 
I  would  be  happy  to  appeaf^  at  any  time  be- 
fore the  committee  In  support  of  the  pro- 
posed amendment. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Wahren  O.  Magnttson, 

Chairman. 
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Amxndmcnt 

Intended  to  be  proposed  by  Mr  Magnttson 
to  the  bill  (HJ*.  1839)  to  amend  the  Taxlff 
Act  of  1930  to  provide  for  the  free  Importa- 
tion of  wild  animals  and  wild  birds  which 
are  Intended  for  exhibition  In  the  United 
States,  Tlz:  At  the  end  of  the  bill  Insert  the 
following: 

"Sec.  3.  That  commencing  on  the  effective 
date  of  section  4  of  this  Act,  no  softwood 
lumber  shall  bo  lnip<^)rted  Into  the  United 
States  diirlng  any  calendar  year  In  excess  of 
the  quota  for  such  established  pursuant  to 
this  Act. 

"Sec.  4.  (a)  The  total  quantity  of  soft- 
wood lumber  which  may  be  imp<jrted  Into 
the  United  States  during  any  calendar  ye.ir 
shall  be  8  per  centum  of  the  average  annual 
consumption  of  softwocxl  lumber  In  the 
United  States  during  the  three  calendar  years 
preceding  such  year 

"(b)  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of 
subsection  (a),  the  total  quantity  of  soft- 
wood lumber  which  may  be  lmp<jrted  Into 
the  United  States  during  the  remaining  p<jr- 
tton  of  the  calendar  year  in  which  this  sec- 
tion becomes  effective  shrill  be  the  quantity 
prescribed  by  subsection  lai  for  such  year 
less  one-twelfth  theret^f  for  each  full  calendar 
month  that  has  expired  In  such  year  on  the 
effective  date  of  this  section. 

"ic)  This  section  shiiU  become  effective  as 
soon  as  practicable,  on  a  date  to  be  specified 
by  the  President  In  a  notice  to  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  following  such  negijllations 
as  may  be  necessary  to  effectuate  a  mxllflca- 
tlon  or  termination  of  any  International  ob- 
ligation of  the  United  States  with  which  this 
Act  might  conflict,  but  m  any  event  n  >t  later 
than  sixty  days  after  the  date  of  the  enact- 
ment of  this  Act. 

"Sec.  5.  (a)  The  Secretary  of  Commerce 
shall,  within  sixty  days  after  the  date  of  ttie 
enactment  of  this  Act,  determine  the  domes- 
tic consvimptlon  of  .softW(.M>d  lumber  f  )r  the 
three  calendar  years  preceding  the  year  In 
which  section  4  of  this  .^ct  becomes  effective. 
and  on  the  basis  of  such  determination  shall 
establish  the  quota  for  the  imptirtatlon  of 
softwood  Iumt)er  for  such  year  The  Secre- 
tax7  of  Commerce  shall  within  sixty  da>-s 
after  the  beginning  uf  each  calendar  year  fol- 
lowing the  year  In  which  section  4  of  this 
Act  becomes  effective,  determine  the  domes- 
tic consumption  of  softwood  lumber  for  the 
three  preceding  calend.u-  years,  and  on  the 
basis  of  such  determination  shall  esUibUsh 
the  quota  for  the  lmp»>rtatlon  of  softwood 
lumber  for  such  calendar  year. 

"lb)  If  the  domestic  consiunptlon  of  soft- 
wood lumber  during  any  preceding  calendar 
year  cannot  be  determined  within  the  f>erl  )d 
prescribed  In  subsection  i  a  i .  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce  shall  estimate  the  domestic  con- 
sumption for  such  year  and  on  the  basis  of 
such  estimate  shall  establish  a  preliminary 
quota  which  shall  be  effective  until  a  deter- 
mination of  domestic  consumption  for  such 
year  can  be  made  by  him. 

"(C)  The  Secretary  of  Commerce  shall,  hs 
sofjn  as  the  quota  tor  preliminary  quota)  for 
the  Importation  of  softwood  lumber  for  each 
calendar  year  has  been  established  by  him 
pursuant  to  this  section,  notify  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury,  and  publish  the  quota  in  the 
Federal  Register. 

'Sec.  6.  The  Secretary  of  Commerce  and 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  are  authorized 
to  prescrlb*  such  regulations  as  may  be  nec- 
essary to  carry  out  this  Act. 

"Amend  the  title  so  as  to  read:  'An  Act  to 
amend  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930  to  provide  for 
the  free  importation  of  wild  animals  and  wild 
birds  which  are  Intended  for  exhibition  In 
the  United  States,  and  for  other  purposes.'  " 

Mr.  METCALP.  Will  the  Senator 
from  North  Carolina,  the  acting  majority 
lettder,  yield  to  me? 


Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina.  I 
yield  2  minutes  to  the  Senator  from 
Montana. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Montana  is  recognized  for 
2  minute.s. 

Mr.  METCALF\  Mr.  Pre.sident.  cattle 
pnce.s  began  to  slide  nearly  2  year.s  ago 
and  have  been  moving  downward  ever 
.since  S<-)me  person.s  attribute  the  de- 
cline 111  prices  to  imjHjrts  of  low -quality 
beef  from  other  countries  which  have 
been  climbing  .sharply  in  recent  years 
and  which  amounted  to  11  percent  of 
domestic  production  last  year. 

The  June  30  report  of  the  U  S.  Tariff 
Commission  shows  that  a  number  of  fac- 
tors m  addition  to  imports  contribute  iu 
the  present  depie.s.sfd  condition  of  the 
domestic  cattle  industry.  They  include; 
First,  increases  in  the  number  of  cattle, 
second,  increases  in  the  size  of  beef  ani- 
mals; third,  increases  m  the  availability 
of  alternative  meat  products,  fourth,  in- 
creases in  numbers  of  domestic  animals 
slaughtered;  fifth.  capiUil  gain.s  treat- 
ment on  proceeds  from  sale  of  breeding' 
stock 

A  10-percent  increase  in  the  per  capita 
supply  of  fed  beef  will  reduce  prices  of 
fed  cattle  by  about  13  to  15  percent 
During  1963  alone,  domestic  production 
of  fed  beef  rose  by  8  percent  per  capita. 
Thus  about  $3  per  hundredweight  of  the 
decline  of  $3.70  m  the  price  of  choice 
steers  in  1963  can  be  attributed  to  in- 
creased supplies  from  our  own  feed  lots. 

Imports  are  a  factor  m  the  beef  price 
decline  That  is  why  we  are  doinij  what 
we  can  here  today  to  alleviate  this  phase 
of  the  .situation. 

No  real  price  Improvement  based  on 
normal  markt-t  forces  can  be  fxpected  if 
feedlots  continue  to  be  filled  and  cattle 
continue  to  be  fed  to  heav>'  and  heavier 
weights.  It  follows  that  we  face  a  seri- 
ous situation  for  at  least  the  balance  of 
this  year — unless  something  is  done. 
There  have  been  the  following  recent 
developments: 

First  The  Federal  Government  has 
.stepped  up  Its  purchases  of  beef  The 
Department  of  Agriculture — buying  for 
schools  and  nt'^dy  person.s — has  already 
spent  $52  million  for  90  million  pounds 
of  frozen  and  canned  beef.  The  De- 
fense Department — purchasing  for  over- 
sea consumption — hius  increa.sed  its  pur- 
chases. 

Second,  The  .Agriculture  Department 
is  working'  with  industry  In  vigorous 
"eat  beef"  promotional  effortvS  both  in 
the  United  States  and  in  Europe.  This 
has  helped  to  boost  retail  sales  as  much 
as  25  percent  above  a  year  ago  in  some 
cities. 

Third  The  administration  has  moved 
to  reduce  imports  throu^^h  voluntary 
agreements  so  that  they  are  now  ex- 
pected to  be  at  about  the  1959-63  aver- 
age level — the  level  advocated  by  many 
1,'roups  m  the  cattle  industry  and  by  the 
Mansfield  amendment  which  has  been 
approved  by  the  Senate  Finance  Commit- 
tee. 

Fourth  A  Presidential  mission  repre- 
senting the  industry  and  the  Johnson 
administration  flew  to  Europe  last  month 
and   found  an  excellent  export  market 


p>otential  there.  Beef  prices  have  sky- 
rocketed 70  percent  in  Britain  in  the 
last  year.  Over  the  last  4  years,  meat 
consumption  in  the  Common  Market 
countries  has  increased  by  30  percent 
along  with  a  21  percent  increase  in 
wages.  In  short,  these  people  are  making 
more  money  and  demanding  more  beef. 
This  demand  is  forcing  prices  up  to  a 
point  where  it  is  profitable  for  the  United 
States,  and  other  countries  that  are 
now  exporting  to  the  United  States,  to 
export  their  excess  beef  to  Europe 

Fifth  Commission  on  Food  Marketing 
to  study  marketing  costs  and  margins  In 
the  wholesale  and  retail  marketint;  struc- 
ture has  been  created.  Since  1954.  the 
difference  between  the  price  received  by 
the  farmer  and  the  price  paid  by  the 
housewife  for  beef  has  increased  from 
about  24  cents  a  pound  to  37  cents.  We 
need  to  know  why  such  chan^^es  have  oc- 
currt^d  and  why  lower  beef  prices  have 
not  been  pa.ssed  on  to  the  consumer  at 
the  meat  market 

Sixth  A  National  Advi.son,-  Committee 
has  been  cieated  — Hubert  Barthelmess, 
Miles  City,  president  of  the  Montana 
Stockcrowers  A.s.soc:ation  is  a  member — 
to  make  recommendations  on  behalf  of 
the  cattle  indu.stry. 

Seventh.  Chani;es  in  beef  gradintr  are 
being  proposed  in  order  to  encourage 
marketiMi,'  of  lighter  wei^iht  cattle, 

Emhth.  Action  has  been  taken  to  In- 
clude U  S  bt^ef  amon;,'  agricultural  com- 
modities elii,'ible  for  export  financint:  un- 
der Public  Law  480 — the  food-for-peace 
proyrain 

Ninth  Tariff  and  import  negotiations 
are  being  conducted  at  the  so-called 
Kennedy  round  of  Geneva  international 
trade  negotiations 

Beef  cattle  numbers  have  Increased 
fr(jm  43  million  to  79  million  since  1950. 
The  number  of  cattle  on  feed  in  major 
States  luvs  dnibled  since  that  time.  Tlje 
result ini:  increa.se  m  fed  beef  production 
within  the  United  States  has  simply  over- 
whelmfxi  the  market — even  in  our  pros- 
perous Nation  where  people  are  eating 
more  beef  than  ever. 

In  order  to  develop  procrams  to  cor- 
rect the  problem  of  low  beef  prices,  we 
must  face  realistically  the  fact  that  the 
major  cau.se  of  these  low  prices  Is  domes- 
tic overproduction.  But  this  proiwsed 
U"-UsIation  introduced  by  my  senior  col- 
leacrue  will  also  help 

I  uTL-e  Its  pa.ssak'e  and  approval. 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina.  I 
yield  2  minutes  to  the  Senator  from 
Mississippi. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I 
strongly  support  the  passage  of  H.R. 
1839,  as  amended  by  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Finance  to  restrict  the  im- 
portation of  beef,  lamb  and  mutton  prod- 
ucts. In  my  opinion,  it  is  Imperative 
that  this  legislation  be  passed  Im- 
mediately; In  fact.  Its  enactment  Is  long 
overdue. 

As  all  Members  of  the  Senate  know, 
the  level  of  these  meat  Imports  into  the 
United  States  has  Increased  significantly 
during  the  past  5  or  6  years.  Beef  im- 
jxjrts  reached  a  peak  In  1963  when  they 
amounted  to  over  11  percent  of  our  total 
domestic  production.       Unquestionably 
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these  imports  have  been  an  Important 
factor  in  the  serious  break  in  our 
domestic  market. 

In  a  letter  to  the  President  last  No- 
vember and  in  a  statement  on  the  floor 
of  the  Senate  at  the  same  time,  I  called 
for  immediate  action  to  be  taken  under 
the  President's  existing  authority.  It 
was  suggested  at  that  time  that  volun- 
tary agreements  be  negotiated  with  the 
major  cattle-producing  nations  to  limit 
the  quantity  of  imports  into  the  United 
States.  Shortly  thereafter,  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  annoimced  that  such 
agreements  had  been  reached  with 
Australia  and  New  Zealand.  Subsequent 
agreements  were  entered  with  Mexico 
and  Ireland.  However,  the  cattle  in- 
dustry was  deeply  disappointed  with 
these  agreements  for  they  do  nothing  but 
freeze  these  imports  at  the  peak  level  of 
1962-63.  In  addition,  these  agreements 
all  provide  for  automatic  increases  each 
year.  It  is  clear  that  these  agreements 
are  completely  unsatisfactory. 

I  do  want  to  commend  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  and  the  administration  for 
the  efforts  being  made  to  increase  the 
use  of  beef  products  in  the  military  serv- 
ices and  in  school  and  welfare  programs, 
as  well  as  the  efforts  to  develop  new 
markets  overseas.  Each  of  these  pro- 
grams can  be  of  value  in  helping  to  im- 
prove our  domestic  market.  However,  I 
am  convinced  that  we  must  adopt  more 
realistic  import  quotas  if  we  are  to  bring 
domestic  prices  back  to  the  level  prior  to 
1963. 

The  cattle  industry  in  the  United 
States  is  one  of  the  last  to  be  free  of 
Grove rnment  support  and  regulation.  On 
the  other  hand,  cattle  producers  in  the 
major  foreign  producing  countries  re- 
ceive tremendous  support  and  incentives 
from  government  authorities  which 
place  these  producers  in  an  extremely 
advantageous  competitive  position.  Un- 
less we  are  prepared  to  see  our  own  cat- 
tle industry'  become  dependent  on  the 
Federal  Government,  as  are  so  many 
other  industries,  we  must  give  the  cattle- 
men protection  from  the  unfair  position 
of  the  foreign  producers.  No  one  is  ask- 
ing that  all  Imports  be  prohibited — all 
that  is  asked  is  that  the  amount  of  these 
unpoits  be  restricted  to  a  reasonable 
level,  not  at  the  alltime  high  level  of 
1962-63. 

I  believe  H.R.  1839  incorporates  a 
very  reasonable,  but  realistic,  restriction 
on  these  imports.  It  provides  basically 
that  foreiiai  producers  may  ship  beef 
and  beef  products  into  this  Nation  at  the 
average  annual  level  of  imports  for  the 
5-year  period  ending  December  31,  1963. 
Tills  was  a  period  when  imports  were  in- 
creasing, and  in  my  opinion  is  a  just 
and  reasonable  period  on  which  to  base 
future  imports.  Of  course,  certain  auto- 
matic increases  are  included  in  H.R.  1839 
to  provide  adjustments  coinciding  with 
the  growth  of  our  domestic  market. 

In  conclusion,  I  believe  this  measure 
IS  urgently  needed.  Our  domestic  cattle 
market  is  in  a  very  depressed  condition, 
and,  while  other  factors  may  be  involved, 
the  tremendous  incresise  in  beef  imports 
during  the  past  few  years  has  certainly 
had  a  very  serious  effect  on  prices  in  this 


country.  H.R.  1839  incorporates  a  very 
resisonable  approach  to  this  problem  and 
I  believe  it  merits  the  support  of  all  Mem- 
bers of  the  Senate. 

I  trust  there  will  not  be  any  serious  or 
effective  opposition  to  the  passage  of 
this  meritorious  legislation. 

I  thank  the  Senator  for  yielding  to  me 
at  this  time. 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  CaroUna.  Mr. 
President,  I  yield  myself  2  minutes.  The 
very  fact  that  the  Senate  is  now  in  the 
process  of  considering  proposals  which 
would  regulate  the  flow  of  meat  imports 
into  the  United  States  is  most  significant. 
The  fact  that  this  matter  is  before  the 
Senate  gives  some  indication  of  the 
tremendous  rate  at  which  meat  imports 
have  increased  in  recent  years.  Almost 
overnight,  imports  of  meat  have  soared 
to  the  point  that  they  have  brought  on 
critical  problems  for  our  entire  cattle  in- 
dustry. Something  must  be  done  to  slow 
down  and  regulate  the  volume  of  these 
imports  that  are  causing  many  cattle 
producers  to  lose  tremendous  amounts  of 
money  and  in  many  cases  forced  out  of 
business. 

I  intend  to  support  effective  measures 
to  bring  about  some  measure  of  control 
over  the  importation  of  meat. 

I  intend  to  do  this  not  only  because  of 
the  urgent  need  for  relief  for  our  cattle 
producers,  but  also  because  our  entire 
balance  of  trade  situation  needs  careful 
consideration  and  action. 

For  some  time  I  have  felt  that  we  in 
the  United  States  cannot  afford  to  take 
the  attitude  that  we  can  furnish  un- 
limited markets  for  any  and  all  com- 
modities and  products  for  any  and  all 
nations  of  the  world.  At  some  point, 
we  must  face  reality,  and  I  think  we  have 
reached  that  point. 

I  do  not  feel  that  we  should  shut  off 
and  prevent  all  imports  in  any  com- 
modity or  product.  Certainly  there  is 
room  for  imports — we  all  know  that  we 
must  both  buy  and  sell  in  world  markets. 
But  most  important  of  all,  the  inflow  of 
commodities  and  products  into  the 
United  States  must  be  regulated  and  kept 
on  an  orderly  basis.  This  is  all  I  ask.  I 
do  not  say,  "Do  not  buy,"  but  I  do  say, 
"Buy  carefully,"  and  when  I  use  the 
word  "carefully."  I  mean  that  we  must 
keep  our  imports  at  such  a  level  that  we 
do  not  destroy  our  own  industries  and 
our  own  economy. 

Many  of  our  industries  have  been  seri- 
ously damaged  in  recent  years  as  a  re- 
sult of  excessive  imports. 

We  have  urgent  problems  in  the  cat- 
tle industry.  We  also  have  urgent  prob- 
lems in  the  plywood  and  lumber  indus- 
tries, and  we  have  serious  problems  in  the 
textile  industry. 

In  the  textile  industry,  we  have  made 
repeated  efforts  to  work  out  voluntary 
agreements  among  the  various  export- 
ing nations  of  the  world.  We  have  made 
some  progress,  but  not  as  much  as  we 
hope  to  make. 

The  woolen  textile  industry  Is  a  good 
example.  At  the  present  time  woolen 
textile  imports  amount  to  about  20  per- 
cent of  our  domestic  production.  This 
is  an  excessively  high  percentage,  and 


we  cannot  sifford  to  let  it  go  unharnessed 
Indefinitely. 

At  this  very  moment  negotiations  are 
in  progress  looking  toward  a  voluntary 
agreement  which  would  limit  and  regu- 
late woolen  Imports.  We  have  high 
hopes  these  negotiations  will  be  success- 
ful, but  in  the  event  they  are  not,  Con- 
gress should  give  careful  consideration 
to  legislative  remedies  along  the  same 
lines  as  those  now  being,  considered  for 
meat. 

I  mention  these  things,  Mr.  President, 
to  point  up  the  fact  that  we  have  prob- 
lems in  areas  other  than  the  cattle  in- 
dustry, and  all  of  us — and  indeed  those 
nations  which  move  excessive  imports 
into  the  United  States — must  face  up 
to  the  fact  that  we  cannot  absorb  un- 
limited imports.  We  have  reached  the 
saturation  point  in  many  products  and 
commodities,  and  the  sooner  we  face  up 
to  this  fact  and  the  sooner  our  friends 
in  the  world  community  face  up  to  this 
fact,  the  better  off  all  of  us  are  going  to 
be. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  [Mr.  Mundt].    

The     PRESIDING   OFFICER      (Mr'. 
Walters   in  the   chair).    The   Senator 
from  South  Dakota  is  recognized  for  5 
minutes, 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  I  asso- 
ciate myself  with  the  remarks  of  the 
Senator  from  Washington  [Mr.  Magnu- 
SON]  in  support  of  the  timber  industry, 
which  has  long  been  suffering  from  ex- 
cessive imports.  While  I  am  not  certain 
whether  any  successful  effort  can  be 
made  in  connection  with  the  legislation 
now  before  the  Senate  which  would  be 
of  relief  to  the  timber  Industry,  it  is  a 
problem  which  requires  immediate  at- 
tention. The  timber  industry  is  seriously 
hurt  by  continued  imports. 

We  are  interested  today  in  the  present 
bill  primarily  in  the  beef  problem,  which 
has  been  a  big  concern  to  the  country 
and  to  Congress  for  many  months.  For 
many  months  we  have  listened  to  many 
discussions  in  committee,  on  the  floor  of 
the  Senate,  before  the  Tariff  Commis- 
sion, and  in  important  conferences  on 
the  needs  of  taking  legislative  action 
which  would  effectively  curb  the  imports 
of  meat  and  meat  imports  into  this  coun- 
try which  have  contributed  to  the  disas- 
trous decline  in  the  livestock  economy. 
But  imfortunately  the  lack  of  action  by 
Congress  and  the  lack  of  concern  on  the 
part  of  the  administration  in  utilizing 
the  authorities  and  the  machinery  at 
their  disposal  to  effectively  correct  this 
situation  has  seen  farm  parity  forced 
down  to  74  percent — the  lowest  point  it 
has  reached  since  1939. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  saddened  by  the 
fact  that  we  are  here  in  the  dying  days  of 
July  1964 — close  to  the  adjournment  of 
this  Congress — debating  and  considering 
legislation  to  curb  meat  imports  and 
thus  give  aid  and  comfort  to  the  live- 
stock producers,  when,  in  fact,  we  could 
have  taken  this  same  action  on  March  5, 
1964,  when  the  Senate  considered  the 
Hruska  amendment  to  the  wheat-cotton 
bill  which  would  have  placed  these  im- 
port restrictions  in  that  bill  as  a  separate 
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title.  Just  think,  our  livestock  economy 
would  have  enjoyed  the  benefits  of  the 
provlsloxia  of  that  amendment  for  the 
past  5  months  If  the  Senate  had  not  de- 
feated the  amendment  by  the  slender 
margin  of  two  votes.  T*o  votes  were  all 
that  prevented  the  Hruska  amendment 
from  becoming  a  part  of  the  farm  bill 
which  was  then  on  Its  way  to  the  White 
House  for  approval.  We  were  told  at 
that  time,  Mr.  President,  that  If  the  Sen- 
ate approved  the  Hni^ika  amendment, 
the  entire  cotton-wheat  bill  would  be 
vetoed  because  the  White  House  was  un- 
alterably opposed  to  It 

Evidently  the  threat  of  an  overall  veto 
of  farm  legislation  had  Its  effect  and  the 
amendment  was  defeated  by  two  votes. 

Mr.  President,  what  has  changed  the 
picture  today?  Has  the  threat  of  the 
veto  been  withdrawn?  Or,  Mr.  Pre.si- 
dent,  are  we  actually  engaging  In  an 
exercise  in  futility  In  the  Senate  today 
in  considering  and  passing  this  legisla- 
tion? Will  this  proposal,  as  Indicated 
in  the  Washington  Farmletter  for  July 
24.  1964,  published  by  Wayne  Darrow, 
get  lost  in  the  House  of  Representatives:* 
Let  me  quote  the  paragraph  from  this 
most  respected  newsletter  which  is  so 
pertinent  to  this  question.  Mr.  Darrow 
writes: 
/  Senate  beet  and  meat  import  restriction 
bill  l8  due  to  pass  Senate  next  week,  then 
get  loet  In  the  House  Bvit  stroni?  efforts  wU: 
be  made  to  bring  it  to  a  House  vote,  and 
Chairman  Mnxs.  Democrat,  of  Arkansas,  of 
the  Ways  and  Means  Committee,  la  said  to  be 
less  opposed  than  formerly  But  one  way  or 
another,  the  administration  is  likely  to  pre- 
vent favorable  House  action 

I  hope  that  this  prognostication  of 
Wayne  DarroWs  Is  100  percent  wrong 
and  that  instead  of  opposing  the  bill  that 
the  administration  will  throw  Its  weight 
behind  the  bill  and  Its  passage  clear 
through  Congress,  sind  over  the  E*resi- 
dent's  desk,  into  legislation. 

I  hope  that  as  conscientious  Members 
of  the  Senate  we  are  not  involving  our- 
selves In  some  legislative  action  which 
will  lead  the  cattle  producers  Into  be- 
lieving action  has  been  taken  to  help 
them  when  in  reality  we  have  done  noth- 
ing. If  the  bill  does  not  pass  the  Con- 
gress and  if  It  is  not  signed  Into  law  by 
the  President,  but  we,  by  our  action,  lead 
the  producers  to  believe  It  will  be.  we 
have  then  Imposed  a  most  cruel  hoax 
on  this  great  segment  of  the  agriculture 
economy. 

Mr.  President,  statistics  have  been  In- 
serted in  the  Record  for  many  months 
supporting  the  thesis  advanced  here  to- 
day; namely,  that  these  imports  of  meat 
and  meat  products  must  be  curbed.  We 
all  are  aware  of  the  statement  by  former 
Assistant  Secretary  of  Agriculture  Ro- 
land R.  Renne.  In  an  address  to  the 
American  National  Cattlemen's  Associa- 
tion In  Memphis,  Tenn..  on  January  28 
of  this  year,  when  he  said : 

The  U.S.  share  in  world  beef  Imports  In- 
creased from  one-fourth  In  1950  to  over  one- 
half  in  19«2  and  further  increased  Imports 
In  1963  raised  the  U  S  percentage  of  total 
world  Import  figure  still  higher 


In  that  same  speech  Mr  Renne  went 
on  to  say 

This  great  increase  in  beef  Imports  has 
been  eiicouraxed  by  the  Increase  In  Import 
restrictions  In  other  major  markets  Today 
the  United  States  Is  the  only  major  beef 
market  without  any  quantitative  restrictions 
and  with  a  very  nominal  fixed  Import  duty. 

Today  we  have  an  op;K)rtunlty  to  cor- 
rect that  situation.  Let  us  not  make  the 
same  mistake  on  July  28  that  we  made 
on  March  5 

Let  us  approve  tiie  Curtis  amendments 
as  they  art-  now  included  in  tht-  pending 
legislation  when  it  is  voted  on  today 
Let  us  thereby  imiKxse  a  far  more  etTecUve 
and  meaning t'ul  curb  on  hvesKxrk  imix>rt.s 
than  that  contained  in  the  oruinal  Man.s- 
tleld  re.solution  Let  u.s  resist  all  amend- 
ments designed  to  weaken  the  bill,  as  it 
has  be<:'ri  reported  with  the  .sub.stitute 
Curtis  languat;e  from  the  Committee  on 
Penance,  so  that  we  can  i^ive  to  the  hve- 
stock  pnxlucers  the  benefit  of  .some  quan- 
titative restriction  on  iniport.s  Let  us 
yive  some  protection  to  this  .segment  of 
our  economy. 

Mr  President.  I  have  p^nnted  out  on 
several  occasiorLs  on  tins  Senate  fl(X>r  that 
the  decline  m  livest<H.-k  prices  nio.H  di- 
rectly affects  farm  income  in  South  I>a- 
kota  In  South  Dakota  about  70  percent 
of  our  farm  income  come.s  from  hvestcx'k 
prtxluction  Of  this  44  }X'rcent  comes 
from  the  .sale  of  cattle  and  calves  When 
this  seu'ment  of  the  farm  economy  suffers 
an  economic  decline,  it  affects  our  many 
small  towns  and  cities  in  South  Ihikota 

Just  thus  momin«  I  received  in  my  ufH'  e 
the  publication  by  the  Department  of 
A>,'ricu!ture  entitled  Tarm  Income  Situ- 
ation. '  It  IS  another  discouraginv;  re- 
port for  the  farmers  of  America  It 
{joints  out  that  prices  for  farm  pnxlucts 
averaged  about  2  percent  lower  through 
the  first  half  of  this  year  than  in  the 
January -June  1963  period.  It  points  out 
that  prices  for  llves-tock  and  livestot-k 
products  averaged  5  percent  below  a  year 
earlier  This  report,  reaching  my  desk 
this  morning,  advises  faiTners 

Cash  receipts  from  cattle  and  calves  and 
hog  marketings  were  lower  as  the  drop  In 
average  prices  received  by  farmers  for  meat 
animals  more  than  offset  a  much  larger 
Vi>:ume  of  slaughter  than  In  the  first  half 
>f  1963 

According  to  thus  report,  cash  receipts 
for  marketing  of  livestock  and  products 
dropped  approximately  $6  million  In 
South  Dakota  in  the  period  from  Janu- 
ary to  May  1964  as  compared  to  the  .same 
period  In  1963  No  wonder  parity  is 
down  to  74  percent.  No  wonder  the 
farmers  of  my  State  are  curtailing'  their 
plans  for  purcha.->es  :n  our  towns  and  cit- 
ies Six  million  dollars  In  lost  dollars 
Ls  a  severe  blow  to  our  economy.  I  only 
wish  that  on  March  5  the  Senate  had 
enacted  the  Hru.ska  amendment  and 
shaved  thus  lo.ss  to  my  farm  constituents 
in  South  Dakota. 

That  Is  water  over  the  dam  Today 
we  have  an  opportunity  to  act  affirma- 
tively In  the  Senate  In  b<^half  of  the  live- 
stock lndustr>-  Let  us  Uke  advantage 
of  the  opportunity  U)  protect  private  en- 
terprUse  and  strike  a  blow  at  [xnerty  by 
giving  the  livestock  producers  and  farm- 


ers of  this  country  the  same  protection 
that  is  Klven  to  other  farmers  around  the 
world  by  their  governments.  Let  us  by 
our  action  today  erase  March  5  from  the 
record  books  and  help  this  segment  of 
agriculture  to  participate  In  our  ever-ex- 
pandlrifC  gross  national  product.  Let  the 
Senate  lead  the  parade  In  taking  action 
which  will  be  effective  and  which  will  re- 
verse the  trend  of  parity  from  its  down- 
ward spiral  to  Its  present  low  level  of  74 
jxTcent.  Let  us  pass  this  proposal  in 
the  Senate  and  then  all  of  us  uv^q  our 
colleagues  in  the  House  to  approve  the 
provisions  of  this  amendment  .so  that  it 
can  go  to  the  President  to  be  enacted 
Into  law 
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EMERGENCY     TREATMENT     AT 
WASHINGTON  HOSPITALS 

Mr  MORSE  Mr  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  North  Carolina  yield  to 
me  5  minutes,  so  that  I  may  discuss  a 
ver>'  important  problem? 

Mr  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina.  1 
yield    5   minutes    to   the    Senator   from 

Orenon  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Oregon  Is  recognized  for 
5  minutes. 

Mr  MORSE  Mr  President.  It  has 
recently  been  brought  to  my  attention 
that  several  of  the  hospitals  In  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  allegedly  have  not  been 
willing  to  accept  patients  when  they  are 
brought  m  by  emertiency  ambulance  for 
emerKency  treatment. 

I  am  informed,  for  Instance,  that  on 
the  evening  of  July  22,  1964.  the  Wash- 
ington Hospital  Center.  Providence  Hos- 
pital and  Freedmens  Hospital  emergency 
admitting  .services  were  closed  to  emer- 
gency ambulance  patients.  This  means 
that  an  Individual  stricken  In  the  far 
Northeast  and  much  of  Northwest  Wash- 
IncUjn  would  have  to  be  transported  by 
ambulance  either  to  District  of  Columbia 
General  or  Casualty  Hospital,  depending 
on  w  hether  Casualty  Hospital  was  ad- 
mitting emergency  patients  at  that  time. 
It  also  means  that  during  rush  hour  and 
other  hiizh  traffic  congestion  periods,  that 
It  mlK'ht  take  from  25  to  40  minutes  to 
Ket  an  emergency  case  to  the  emergency 
room  of  a  hospital  for  treatment 

In  my  opinion,  If  the  practice  of  black- 
ing out  lark'e  segments  of  the  city  to 
emergency  ambulance  cases  at  our  hos- 
pitals IS  true  In  fact,  measures  must  be 
taken  at  once  to  correct  such  a  situa- 
tion There  are  cases.  I  am  sure,  where 
the  additional  period  of  time  In  trans- 
j)ortlng  patients  past  the  clOvsest  hoe- 
pltals  to  District  of  Columbia  General 
Hospital  could  mean  the  difference  be- 
tween life  and  death.  Any  such  action 
cannot  be  tolerated. 

I  have  asked  Walter  N  Tobriner.  Pres- 
ident of  the  District  of  Columbia  Board 
of  Commissioners,  to  Investigate  the  mat- 
ter to  determine  how  such  a  procedure 
came  Into  being,  of  private  hospitals  ad- 
vising the  District  of  Columbia  emer- 
gency ambulance  service  that  their  doors 
are  closed  during  certain  periods  of  time. 
Commissioner  Tobriner  assures  me 
that  he.  too.  Is  greatly  concerned  about 
the  problem,  and  he  appreciated  very 


much  the  fact  that  I  had  called  It  to  his 
attention.  When  I  told  him  I  would  pre- 
sent it  formally  today  in  the  Senate,  he 
said  that  he  would  look  into  It  Immedi- 
ately. 
Commissioner    Tobriner    advises    me 

that  he  has  requested  the  Acting  Fire 
Chief  and  the  Director  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  Department  of  Public  Health 
to  Investigate  at  once  any  such  practice. 
I  am  informed  that  the  matter  is  a  very 
complicated  one  involving  the  District  of 
Columbia  s  contractual  relationship  with 
the  various  private  hospitals. 

I  understand  that  some  of  the  hospital 
administrators  say  that  it  Is  a  question 
of  financing.  I  say  to  those  administra- 
tors that  we  cannot  put  a  dollar  sign  on 
humanltarianlsm.  As  a  member  of  the 
Senate  Committee  on  the  District  of 
Columbia.  I  state  that  we  carmot  justify 
closing  the  door  of  a  single  emergency 
section  of  a  single  hospital  in  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  to  an  emergency  case 
when  it  might  mean  the  difference  be- 
tween life  and  death.  If  it  is  a  matter  of 
the  dollar  sign,  the  Congress  had  better 
see  to  it  that  the  dollars  are  provided. 
When  I  think  of  the  millions  of  dollars 
that  we  are  wasting  In  foreign  aid,  I  be- 
come greatly  concerned  when  we  deny 
adequate  financing  to  meet  the  needs  of 
our  own  people  In  this  country  in  such 
a  case  as  the  one  which  I  pointed  out. 
It  may  be  that  there  is  much  more  In- 
volved than  the  question  of  financing.  If 
such  is  the  case.  I  Intend  to  find  what 
It  Is. 

I  raise  this  subject  matter  today  on 
the  floor  of  the  Senate  in  the  hope  that 
If  the  practice  of  closing  hospitals  to 
emergency  patients  is  a  widespread  prac- 
tice, appropriate  action  should  be  taken 
on  the  part  of  the  District  Commission- 
ers to  curtail  such  practice  at  once. 

If  more  funds  are  needed,  the  request 
for  funds  should  be  forthcoming  immedi- 
ately. 

The  hospitals  should  be  reminded  that 
the  Federal  Government  has  contributed 
millions  of  dollars  toward  the  construc- 
tion of  District  of  Columbia  hospitals. 
I  believe  It  incumbent  upon  these  hos- 
pitals to  meet  their  responsibility  in 
admitting  emergency  patients  whenever 
necessary. 

We  should  bring  to  an  end  the  practice 
of  rMiulring  an  ambulance  which  is  al- 
most at  the  comer  of  a  hospital,  having 
picked  up  an  emergency  case,  to  drive 
through  congested  traflBc  across  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  to  deposit  the  patient 
for  emergency  treatment  in  the  District 
of  Columbia  General  Hospital.  There  is 
nothing  humane.  Justifiable,  decent,  or 
right  about  such  a  practice.  The  time 
has  come.  If  the  facts  ewe  as  they  have 
been  represented  to  me,  to  stop  the 
practice  Immediately. 

Mr.  McNAMARA.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Oregon  yield? 

The  PRESroiNG  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  from  Oregon  has 
expired. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  for 
1  additional  minute. 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
President,  I  yield  the  Senator  from  Ore- 
gon 1  additional  minute. 


The  PRESromO  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Oregon  is  recognized  for 
1  minute. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President.  I  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Michigan. 

Mr.  McNAMARA.  Mr.  President,  I 
have  had  some  experience  on  the  District 
of  Columbia  Committee,  as  the  Senator 
frwn  Oregon  knows.  We  considered  this 
question  8  or  9  years  ago.  I  assure  Sena- 
tors that  it  is  not  as  simple  as  It  appears 
on  its  face.  The  problem  is  not  peculiar 
to  the  District  of  Columbia.  It  exists 
In  my  home  city  of  Detroit.  As  the  Sen- 
ator has  pointed  out,  the  question  of  ar- 
riving at  an  arrangement  with  private 
hospitals  is  involved.  In  Detroit  it  has 
been  done.  I  believe  that  It  could  be 
done  in  the  District  of  Columbia.  How- 
ever. I  would  go  a  little  slow,  and  give 
those  involved  an  opportunity  to  arrive 
at  a  satisfactory  arrangement.  It  is  not 
easy. 

Mr.  MORSE.  If  the  practice  has  ex- 
isted as  long  as  I  understand  it  has  ex- 
isted, there  is  no  reason  to  go  slow. 
Rather  the  demand  is  to  set  up  an  ac- 
countable fund  upon  which  the  hospitals 
concerned  can  draw  if  necessary  to  take 
care  of  emergency  cases  as  they  arise. 

I  also  bring  to  the  attention  of  my 
friend  from  Michigan  the  fact  that  many 
of  the  emergency  ambulance  cases  are 
not  charity  patients  at  all  but  are  able 
and  willing  to  pay  for  any  care  they  may 
receive  at  a  hospital. 

Mr.  McNAMARA.  In  conclusion.  I 
point  out  that,  so  far  as  I  am  concerned, 
personnel  in  emergency  sections  of  hos- 
pitals might  be  involved.  The  question 
of  whether  or  not  night  service  is  avail- 
able ought  to  be  considered. 

Mr.  MORSE.  The  hospitals  have 
emergency  sections. 

Mr.  McNAMARA.  But  they  are  not 
always  adequately  staffed. 

Mr.  MORSE.  The  hospitals  decide 
what  cases  they  will  take  in  their  emer- 
gency sections. 

Mr.  McNAMARA.  Sometimes  they  are 
not  adequately  staffed. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Then  we  ought  to  see 
that  they  are  staffed. 


DEATH  OF  ADM.  CLAUDE  RICKETTS 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  able  Senator  from  North  Caro- 
lina yield  to  me  3  minutes  on  the  bill? 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina.  I 
yield  3  minutes  on  the  bill  to  the  Senator 
from  Missouri.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Missouri  is  recognized  foi 
3  minutes. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President,  it 
was  with  deep  sadness  that  all  Missou- 
rlans  learned  of  the  passing  of  my  good 
friend  Adm.  Claude  Ricketts,  Vice  Chief 
of  Naval  Operatiorvs. 

Bqm  in  Greene  County,  Mo.,  and  edu- 
cat««  In  the  public  schools  of  Fair  Grove. 
Mo.,  citizens  of  our  State  naturally  took 
a  deep  and  special  pride  in  Admiral 
Ricketts'  distinguished  naval  career. 

Existing  in  the  Navy  in  1924,  Admiral 
Ricketts  became  the  first  and  only  sea- 
man to  rise  to  four-star  admiral. 


His  outstanding  service  and  dedication 
to  his  country  were  shown  time  and  time 
again,  at  such  places  as  Pearl  Harbor, 
where  he  was  decorated  for  extraordi- 
nary courage,  and  throughout  the  Pfiwiflc, 
which  caused  him  to  be  awarded  the 
Legion  of  Merit. 

Not  only  his  deeds  in  battle,  but  also 
his  vision  as  a  military  plarmer  will  long 
benefit  the  country  he  served  so  well. 
The  proposed  NATO  nuclear  surface  fleet 
and  the  Navy's  nuclear  fleet  around  the 
world  plan  bear  his  mark. 

Admiral  Ricketts  did  much  for  the 
Navy  and  his  country  and  we  shall  miss 
him. 

In  connection  with  his  passing,  I  sisk 
unanimous  consent  that  an  article  from 
the  Washington  Post,  also  an  editorial 
from  the  New  York  Times,  be  inserted  at 
this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
and  editorial  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

[Prom  the  Washlngtxin  (D.C.)  Post. 

July  7,  1964] 

Admiral  Ricketts  Dies  Here  at  58 

Adm.    Claude    Vernon   Ricketts,    58,    Vice 

Chief  of  Naval   Operations  and  one  of  the 

architects    of    the    proposed    mixed -manned 

NATO  nuclear  surface  fleet,  died  yesterday 

after  suffering  a  heart  attack. 

Admiral  Ricketts,  the  Navy's  second  In 
command  and  its  first  and  only  seaman  to 
rise  to  four-star  admiral,  entered  Bethesda 
Naval  Hospital  on  Friday  for  a  checkup.  A 
cardiogram  showed  only  a  sU^t  change 
from  tracings  made  some  months  ago,  and 
Admiral  Ricketts  had  been  expected  to  re- 
turn to  work  on  Monday. 

During  a  39-year  career,  Admiral  Rlcketta 
divided  his  time  between  sea  and  staff  as- 
signments. He  was  decorated  for  extraordi- 
nary courage  at  Pearl  Harbor  when  his  ship, 
the  battleship  West  Virginia,  was  sunk  by 
Japanese  bombs. 

HERO   I>f   PACITIC 

As  operations  officer  with  the  5th  Am- 
phibious Group  In  the  Pacific,  he  was 
awarded  the  Legion  of  Merit  for  "exception- 
ally meritorious  conduct"  against  the  Jap- 
anese In  the  Gilberts.  Marshalls.  Marlanaa, 
VolcanoB,  and  Rjrukjrus. 

At  sea.  Admiral  Ricketts  had  firsthand  ex- 
perience with  all  kinds  of  combat  vessels, 
and  until  his  falling  eyesight  precluded  his 
continuing  In  aviation,  he  was  a  pilot  of  the 
Navy's  scouting,   patrol  and  fighter  planes. 

Appointed  Vice  Chief  of  Naval  Operations 
m  late  1961,  Admiral  Ricketts  was  the  chief 
military  planner  for  the  NATO  multilateral 
nuclear  force  and  Its  most  articulate  advo- 
cate Most  recently,  he  was  one  of  the 
sponsors  of  the  Navy's  nuclear  fleet  around 
the  world  plan,  under  which  three  nuclear- 
powered  Navy  vessels  will  soon  sail  around 
the  globe  as  a  self-contained  nuclear  task 
group,  free  from  logistic  support. 

ENLISTED  IN  1924 

Admiral  Ricketts  was  bom  in  February 
1906,  In  Greene  CJounty.  Mo.,  and  attended 
high  school  in  Pair  Grove,  Mo.,  and  McCune, 
Kans. 

He  enlisted  in  the  Navy  in  August  1934, 
and  received  an  appolntment-at-large  to 
the  Naval  Academy  a  year  later.  He  waa 
graduated  In  1929. 

After  Pearl  Harbor,  Admiral  Ricketts  re- 
quested that  his  sea  duty  be  extended,  and 
he  spent  the  entire  war  at  sea.  He  served 
aboard  the  batUeshlp  Maryland  for  2  years, 
and  then  transferred  to  the  5th  Amphib- 
ious Force. 
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Admiral  Rlcketta  wa«  operations  ofQcer 
for  the  foro*  during  the  Inv&sionB  of  Tarawa, 
Enlwetok.  Salpan.  Tlnlan,  Iwo  Jlma.  and 
Okinawa,  and  took  part  In  the  occupation 
of  Japan  at  the  end  of  the  war. 

Pollowlxic  World  War  II.  Admiral  Rlckette 
■pent  3  yean  at  the  Naval  War  College. 
Newport.  BJ.,  1  year  &a  a  student  In  strategy 
and  tactlca,  2  as  an  Instructor.  Prom  1949 
until  his  appointment  as  Vice  Chief  of  Naval 
Operatlone,  he  alternated  between  tours  of 
duty  at  eea  and  poets  at  the  office  of  the 
Chief  of  Naval   Operations. 

He  la  iurvlved  by  his  wife,  Margery,  of 
2300  E  Street  NW..  and  their  two  sons,  both 
Naval  offlcers.  Lieutenant  Myron  V.  and  En- 
sign Jamee  B. 


[Prom  the  New  York  Times.  July  7,  1964 1 
Adm.  CUiXTDK  V.  Ricxrrrs  Dead-  — Vice  Chiet 
or  Naval  OpiaATioN*    Explained  Nuci.eah- 
Ship  Plan  or  NATO  to  Governments-  in 
PAcmc  Campaign 

Washington,    July    6  — Adm.    Claude    V 
Rlcketts,  Vice  Chief  of  Naval  Operations  since' 
1961,  died  of  a  heart  ailment   today  at  the 
Bethesda,  Md.,  naval  hospital,  which  he  had 
entered  on  Friday.     He  was  58  years  old 

Admiral  Rlckettfi'  chief  assignment  In  re- 
cent years  was  to  explain  to  European  gov- 
ernments American  plans  for  openitlon  of  a 
multinational  nuclear  force  of  shlpe  bear- 
ing nuclear  weapons  and  m.inned  by  crews 
from  various  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Orga- 
nization countries  His  last  sea  duty  wad  as 
commander  of  Destruver  Flotilla  4  of  the 
2d  Fleet. 

He  is  survived  by  his  wldovi^.  the  former 
Margery  Bernlce  Corn,  and  two  sons,  both 
naval  officers,  Lt.  Myron  Vernon  Rlcketts  and 
Ens.  Jamee  Battey  Rlcltetts. 

CrrXD  IN  WORLD  WAR   II    HISTORY 

Admiral  Rlcketts  spent  more  than  the 
usual  amount  of  time  as  a  staff  offlcer  dur- 
ing his  career  In  the  Navy  He  Wius  opera- 
tions officer  on  the  staff  of  the  commander 
of  the  5th  Amphibious  Force  In  the  Pacific 
during  the  last  2  years  of  the  war.  and  his 
last  tour  of  duty  In  the  Office  of  Chief  of 
Naval  Operations  wad  his  third  there 

Admiral  Rlcketts  w.is  one  of  the  little  pub- 
licized heroes  of  the  Japanese  attack  on  Pearl 
Harbor.  His  prior  plannlni?  and  Independent 
action  when  his  ship,  the  Wt'-;:  Virgi'iia.  w.is 
torpedoed  saved  lives  and  helped  mltignte 
damage  to  her. 

The  story  Is  told  In  volume  3  of  biiniuel 
Eliot  Moiison's  "History  of  Naval  Operations 
in  World  War  II." 

Admiral  Rlcketts  was  then  a  senior  lieu- 
tenant on  the  West  Virginia.  Unlike  many 
of  his  seniors,  botli  at  Peii."-!  Harbor  and  in 
Washington.  Lieutenant  Rlcketts  thought 
there  was  a  very  good  chance  for  a  J  ipanese 
aerial  attack  on  the  fieet  With  three  younij- 
er  officers  they  planned  what  they  would  do 
If  It  came. 

On  the  morning  of  December  7.  1941.  he 
was  aboard  ship,  ill  He  rushed  topside 
when  the  attack  began  and  then  when  the 
West  Virginia,  torn  by  si.x  ir  ^e^en  turpedoa 
and  two  bomb  hits,  began  to  list,  he  directed 
counter-fliXKllng  iperntlons  that  permuted 
the  battleship  to  settle  m  the  mud  in  an  up- 
right {xwltlon. 

He  also  helped  organize  ammunition  pass- 
ing details  that  kept  the  We\t  Virginlni 
antiaircraft  batterle.s  firing  even  after  she 
had  settled  to  the  bottom  of  the  harbor.  He 
remained  aboard  ship  to  fight  tf)pside  fires 
and  finally  bring  them   under  control 

With  the  We.it  V:rginia  out  of  action  for 
months.  Admiral  Rlcketts  transferred  to  the 
battleship  Maryland,  where  he  served  the 
first  2  years  of  the  war  Then  he  was  trans- 
ferred to  the  staff  of  the  commander  of  Am- 
phibious Oroup  2  and  then  conunander  of 
the  5th  Amphibious  Force 

On  that  staff  he  participated  In  the  land- 
ings on   Tarawa,    Enlwetok.   Salpan.   Tlnlan, 


Iwo  Jlma.  and  Okinawa.  Those  were  among 
the  bloodiest  of  the  Pacific  war. 

He  served  for  a  time  with  the  occupation 
forces  In  Japan,  then  returned  to  the  Naval 
War  College  at  Newport,  R  I  ,  where  he  was 
first  a  student  and  then  an  Instructor  from 
1946  to  1949 

Among  his  sea  commands  since  1949,  In 
addition  to  Destroyer  Flotilla  4.  were  as  com- 
manding officer  uf  the  U.SS  Alsham  and 
commanding  officer  of  the  heavy  cruiser  St. 
Paul 

Admlra^  Rlcketts  waa  born  In  Oreene 
County,  Mo  ,  which  he  still  listed  its  his 
home.  He  was  graduated  from  the  Naval 
Academy  at  .\nnapolls  in  1929  and  won  his 
fliers  wings  3  years  later.  He  wtts  promoted 
to  admiral  when  he  assumed  his  pi«t  at  the 
Office  of  Chief  of  Naval  Operations  In  Au- 
gust. 1961 

[From    the    New   York   Times.   July  7.    1964] 

.\DMIRAL    RiCKETTS 

The  spotlight  of  fame  and  the  glare  of 
publicity  usually  UUimlnate  only  a  few  of 
the  thousands  of  Government  officials— In 
and  out  of  uniform — who  serve  their  coun- 
try quietly  but  well. 

Such  a  faithful  serv.mt-  but  little  known 
to  the  public — waa  Adm  Claude  V  Rlcketts, 
Vice  Chief  of  Naval  Operutluns,  whose  sud- 
den and  untimely  death  has  deprived  the 
Navy  of  one  "f  its  finest  officers  and  most 
promising  le.ulers  and  the  Government  of 
one  of  ir.s  mots:  i-.ipable,  though  self-effac- 
ing, officials  .Admiral  Rlcketta  was  what  the 
services  cull  a  "workhorse  "  He  h<ne  many 
of  the  burdens  of  the  Navy  Department  with 
cheerfulness  and  strength  He  nc  er  forgot 
his  dedication  to  the  sea.  but  he  approached 
his  Job  first  and  foremoel  as  an  .American 
officer  and  gentleman  He  did  much  for  the 
Navy  and  for  hUs  i-.,uritry 


PO.MME    DE   TERRE— A    NEW   JEWEL 
AMONXi   MISSOURI'S  LAKES 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  Pre.sidont, 
some  years  at.)  it  became  clear  that  Ml.s- 
sourl  was  far  behind  In  the  development 
of  its  water  resources  A.s  example.  Army 
engineers  told  us  In  19.53  that  Kansiis  was 
not  less  than  10  years  ahead 

Except  for  the  few  projects  our  elec- 
tric companies  had  been  able  to  finance, 
not  a  sinijle  multiple-purpose  dam  had 
been  coiistructed  in  our  State,  altliouj^h 
.Mi.ssouri  has  some  of  the  richest  fresh 
water  resources  of  the  NaliDn — Includint,' 
not  only  the  Mississippi  and  Missouri,  but 
also  such  important  river  systems  as  the 
Osage,  White,  Meramec.  Salt,  Chariton, 
Grand,  Black.  St.  Francis.  Gasonade.  and 
Platte  Rivers. 

And  now  we  are  working  hard  to  catch 
up  with  the  rate  of  development  of  the 
rivers  of  adjoinintj  States.  And  we  are 
getting  results 

One  of  our  ttreatest  satLsfactlon-s  has 
b€>en  the  completion  of  both  Table  Rock 
and  Pomme  de  Terre  Dams;  the  begin- 
nintr  of  con.striiction  only  this  year  of 
Stockton  Dam,  the  authorization  of  con- 
struction s(K)n  to  bek'in  for  the  Kaysinger 
Bluff  and  Joanna  Dams;  and  we  are 
knee  deep  in  efforts  to  bring  comparable 
development  to  all  tlie  remainiiu;  river 
basins  oi  our  State 

What  has  already  been  accomplished 
to  date  in  Miss<juri  Kives  ample  proof 
that  no  form  of  investment  pays  greater 
dividends  than  improvements  so  as  to 
utilise  to  ttie  ma.xlmum  our  capacity  to 
offer  industry,  agriculture,  and  our  peo- 
ple clean,  fresh  water. 


A  typical  example  is  Pomme  de  Terre 
Dam.  which  forms  our  newest  flood  con- 
trol and  recreation  reservoir.  Commu- 
nities of  the  Pomme  de  Terre  Valley  such 
as  Hermitage,  flooded  60  times  in  35 
years,  have  a  right  to  believe  they  have 
now  seen  the  end  of  such  disasters  be- 
cause of  the  protection  this  dam  affords. 

Within  its  first  3  years.  Pomme  de 
Terre  Reservoir  has  risen  swiftly  toward 
the  status  of  a  milllon-a-year  visitor  at- 
traction on  Missouri's  recreation  map. 

The  Springfield.  Mo..  News  &  Leader 
published  last  Sunday  an  outstanding  ac- 
count of  the  benefits  and  attractions  of 
this  new  jewel  of  a  lake — stating  it  Is 
•'the  only  clear  water  lake  In  all  the  Mid- 
west." 

I  ask  that  the  article  by  Editor  C.  W. 
Johnson  of  the  Springfield  News  &  Lead- 
er of  July  26.  1964.  be  inserted  at  this 
point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows; 

A  Jewel,  clear,  sparkling,  opalescent.  In  a 
setting  of  greenery  •  •  •  bright  and  shin- 
ing In  the  sunlight 

Someone  with  no  Imagination  at  all  once 
named  a  river  In  Missouri  the  Pomme  de 
Terre.  which  In  the  language  of  the  French 
means  "apple  of  the  ground."  or,  more  lit- 
erally, "potato "  How  much  more  appro- 
priate It  would  have  been  had  that  same  ex- 
plorer or  early  settler  attached  the  name  of 
"Bijoux"  to  this  stream — although,  conceiv- 
ably. It  may  not  have  been  a  "Jewel"  when 
first  he  saw  It. 

Perhaps  It  was  a  raging  spring  torrent 
when  the  first  white  man  trod  Us  bank.s,  and 
more  than  likely  It  gained  lUs  misnomer 
when  a  friendly  Indian  presented  the  chrls- 
tener  with  a  potato.  It  is  a  shame  that  he 
did  not  tarry  awhile,  for  sooner  or  later  the 
appellation  of  "Jewel"  would  have  occurred 
to  him. 

It  Is  admitted,  of  course,  that  the  Pomme 
de  Terre  River  was  once  a  wild  one.  The 
pe<iple  of  Hermitage  have  reiuson  to  remem- 
ber It,  for  in  one  recent  span  of  35  years  the 
stream  fliHxled  Into  the  town  no  fewer  than 
60  times,  Its  waters  adding  to  the  equally 
untamed  Os.ige  and  thence  moving  on  to  the 
MLssourl  and  to  the  Ml.sslsslppl 

But  now  that  memory  has  dimmed,  for 
Hermitage  rests  secure  In  the  knowledge 
that  there  will  be  no  more  flo«xls 

There  have  been  no  floods  now  for  3  years, 
and  persons  In  the  know  say  that  It  will  be 
a  hundred  years  before  there  Is  another. 

All  because  of  the  huge  barrier  that  has 
been  erected  across  the  stream,  a  few  miles 
south  of  Hermitage  It  is  an  Immense  pile 
of  compacted  stone  and  gravel,  a  barrier 
which  spreads  out  950  feet  and  pushes  up- 
wards 155  feet  above  streanibed  It  Is  4.450 
feet  from  one  end  to  the  other,  with  an  ad- 
ditional wing  of  2.790  feet  as  a  dike  to  keep 
the  river  from  spilling  into  another  valley. 

This  Is  Pomme  de  Terre  Dam.  and  behind 
It  Is  a  Jewel  of  a  lake— the  only  clear  water 
lake  in  all  the  Midwest,  natives  are  quick  to 
point  out 

This  Is  a  lake  that  has  been  "discovered" 
by  thousands  during  the  last  few  years,  one 
that  will  be  "discovered"  by  over  a  million 
before  the  present  year  is  out. 

Construction  of  Pomme  de  Terre  Dam  be- 
gan In  1957  and  was  completed  4  years  later, 
in  September  of  1961  Cost  of  the  project 
was  $16  million,  a  minuscule  figure  com- 
pared with  the  outlay  for  most  of  the  other 
d;uiis  that  have  been  erected  In  Missouri  and 
adjoining  States  In  recent  years 

And.  because  this  dam  was  built  exclu- 
sively for  flood  control  without  the  cus- 
U)mary  adjunct  of  the  generation  of  power. 
It    Is   the    only   lake    In    the   area    that   today 
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sunds  at  "full"  level.  Matter  of  fact,  the 
present  iFrldajD  level  of  839.71  feet  above 
sea  level  Is  three-quarters  of  a  foot  above 
normal  level  of  839  feet. 

If  you  have  a  flair  for  figures,  you  might 
make  something  of  the  fact  that  at  normal 
level  the  dam  Impounds  243,000  acre-feet  of 
water.  If  the  water  should  ever  reach  the 
flood-control  limit  of  874  feet,  the  dam 
would  be  holding  back  407,000  acre-feet  (and 
this  Is  something  that  might  occur  once 
in  15  or  18  years).  And  should  It  ever  at- 
tain that  once-ln-100-years  ultimate,  of  879 
{eet.  the  total  of  water  In  storage  would  be 
650.000  acre-feet.  Now.  If  you  care  to  sharp- 
en your  pencil.  1  acre-foot  means  1  acre  of 
water  1   loot  deep — or  325,775  gallons. 

The  fact  that  this  Is  strictly  a  flood-con- 
trol reservoir  has  both  Its  advantages  and 
disadvantages. 

Advantage:  There  should  be  virtually  no 
fluctuation  In  the  lake's  water  level.  In 
cases  of  severe  and  prolonged  drought.  It  Is 
doubtful  whether  the  level  will  drop  more 
than  a  few  feet,  should  there  be  unprece- 
dented rainfall,  the  level  can  be  raised  with- 
out harm  to  abutting  property. 

Disadvantage:  No  one  can  build  "on  the 
lake,"  Instead  are  confined  to  those  eleva- 
tions above  the  once-ln-lOO-years  line  of 
879  feet. 

Advantage:  Because  of  the  expectation  of 
little  fluctuation,  docks,  both  public  and 
private,  will  generally  "stay  put."  It  will 
not  bo  very  often  that  the  owner  must  pull 
his  anchors  »nd  follow  the  water  receding 
from  the  shoreline  or  climbing  toward  flood 
stage. 

It  didn't  take  long  for  the  Pomme  de 
Terre  to  reach  Its  full  level  at  839  feet. 
After  the  spillway  gates  were  closed  on  Oc- 
tolx-r  29.  1961,  the  water  rose  quickly  to  810 
feet  and  Wiis  held  at  that  stage  for  a  con- 
sider,ible  period  while  last  minute  work  waa 
done  on  the  building  of  boat  ramps  at  vari- 
ous points.  Then  the  filling  process  was  re- 
sumed, and  the  839-foot  mark  was  reached 
for  the  first  time  on  June  15.  1963.  Its  high- 
est level,  incidentally,  came  In  early  June  of 
this  year,  843.33  feet,  the  result  of  heavy 
rainfall. 

Vern  D  Meade,  resident  engineer  at  the 
dam.  is  confident  that  the  lake  will  attract 
more  than  a  million  visitors  during  the  cur- 
rent year  In  calendar  1962,  he  points  out, 
there"  were  457.255  visitors,  and  In  1963  the 
count  reached  649.812. 

During  the  first  5  days  of  July,  the  visitor 
count  totaled  88.500.  An  example  of  how 
crowded  things  were  can  be  seen  In  the  fact 
that  on  the  night  of  July  3.  the  damslte 
camp  area,  with  spaces  for  36  tents,  was 
jammed  with  more  than  225  tents. 

The  estimate  has  been  made  by  the  Corps 
of  Engineers  that  over  $1  million  has  been 
expended  thus  far  on  commercial  develop- 
menus  on  the  lake  and.x>ver  $2  million  on 
private  homes. 

There  fire  a  dozen  or  more  small  motels 
of  the  resort  type,  ranging  from  6  to  12  units 
each,  an  Indication  that  there  very  definitely 
Is  a  need  of  more  extensive  accommoda- 
Uons — If  there  Is  any  desire  to  keep  those 
million  visitors  overnight  In  something  other 
than  tents.  Among  the  motels  that  have 
been  popular  are  those  of  Indian  Hill,  oper- 
ated bv  W.  W.  Granger:  Wa-We-Go.  operated 
by  Gene  Burrell,  Goody's  and  Ballew's. 

But  there  has  been  no  slighting  of  ac- 
commodations for  the  boaters,  either  those 
who  keep  their  craft  permanently  on  the 
lake  or  who  visit  as  transients. 

Prime  location  Is  that  of  Holiday  Beach, 
operated  by  Fred  Hulston  at  the  Quarry 
Point  concession  at  the  dam.  He  haa  a  steel- 
on-styrof  oam  dock  containing  76  stalls,  plans 
early  construction  of  another  dock  to  accom- 
modate 18  craft  on  a  tleup  basis.  In  addi- 
tion, he  operates  the  only  restatirant  on  the 
lake  and  has  the  only  white  sand  beach — 
fronting  900  feet  on  the  water  and  protected 
by  an  1.800-foot-long  buoyed  cable. 
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Wendell  Emrlck  Is  the  owner  of  two  docks, 
one  of  56  stalls  In  the  State  park  opposite  the 
dam  and  another  of  56  stalls  at  the  Nemo 
public  use  area  on  the  Llndley  Creek  arm 
of  the  lake.  He's  also  the  owner,  with  John 
McCutcheon  the  manager,  of  the  lake's  only 
heated  (or  all  weather)  fishing  dock,  at 
Nemo. 

Fourth  major  facility  Is  the  new  Highway 
83  dock  operated  by  Lyle  Harvey  at  what  Is 
known  as  the  Lightfoot  public  use  area.  He 
presently  has  28  stalls,  with  20  rental  boats. 

Scattered  along  the  115  miles  of  shoreline 
are  more  than  80  subdivisions.  Since  the 
start  of  construction  of  the  dam,  an  esti- 
mated 300  private  summer  homes  have  been 
built — and  new  ones  are  being  started  each 
week. 

For  those  who  like  peace  and  quiet,  Pomme 
de  Terre  might  well  be  the  envy  of  property 
owners  on  every  lake  In  Missouri.  There  is 
one  regtilatlon  that  Is  rigidly  enforced :  there 
can  be  no  speedboatlng  or  water  skiing  with- 
in 100  yards  of  the  shoreline  except  adjacent 
to  the  public  use  areas. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  I  thank  the  able 
Senator  from  North  Carolina  for  his 
courtesy  in  yielding  to  me. 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina.  I 
yield  1  minute  on  the  bill  to  the  Senator 
from  Montana. 


I  O  U  NO.  27— THREE-FOURTHS  BIL- 
LION DOLLARS  DOLED  OUT  IN 
THE  I  O  U's  TAX-FREE  DIVIDEND 
DERBY 

Mr.  METCALF.  Mr.  President,  33  in- 
vestor-owned utilities — I  O  U's — have 
now  paid  out  approximately  three- 
fourths  of  a  billion  dollars  in  tax-free 
di'vidends,  thanks  to  the  tax-free  wind- 
falls permitted  them  by  the  rapid  depre- 
ciation provisions  of  the  1954  tax  law. 

Last  year's  take  was  the  largest  yet — 
$123.9  million.  Leading  the  1963  list  was 
Consolidated  Edison  of  New  York,  which 
paid  $18,705,147  in  tax-free  dividends. 
Consolidated  Edison  also  gained  $28.6 
million  in  annual  rate  increases  in  1963 
and  1964. 

Second  in  the  tax-free  dividend  derby 
was  Pacific  Gas  &  Electric  Co.,  with  $15,- 
531,265.  Pacific  Power  &  Light  showed, 
with  $12,774,080. 

The  odds  for  the  electric  consumer  are 
better  at  Churchill  Downs.  Pimlico,  or 
Aqueduct,  or  any  other  racetrack  than 
they  are  in  this  annual  I  O  U  derby, 
where  all  33  companies  win  and  dole  out 
to  their  stockholders  tax-free  money. 

The  July  20,  1964,  issue  of  the  Electric 
Consumers  Information  Committee 
newsletter  documents  this  I  O  U  wind- 

faU. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  insert  the  newsletter  in  the  body 
of  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  news- 
letter was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Private  Power  Companies  Gave  Stock- 
holders $123.9  MILLION  IN  Tax-Free  Divi- 
dends IN  1963— 10-Year  Total  Hits  $741.6 
Million 

Laden  with  an  embarrassment  of  riches, 
33  private  i>ower  companies  paid  $123.9  mil- 
lion In  tax-free  dividends  to  their  stock- 
holders in  1963.  The  exact  fimount  was 
♦123.895,886.  It  was  the  largest  gift  of  Its 
kind  to  stockholders  In  the  10-year  history 
of  this  windfall.  > 

It  brought  the  total  of  such  windfalls 
in  the  10  years  since  the  1954  tax  law  made 


them   possible   to   almost   three-quarters  of 
a  billion  dollars — $741,631,798. 

Stockholders  enjoy  these  tax-free  wind- 
falls primarily  as  a  result  of  the  use  by  utili- 
ties of  the  rapid  depreciation  provisions  of 
the  1954  tax  law.  As  a  financial  publication 
explained:  "Companies  subject  to  Federal  or 
State  regulation  often  are  permitted  to  figure 
net  Income  two  different  ways — once  for  tax 
purposes  and  once  for  regulatory  purposes. 
WTien  regulatory  Income  exceeds  tax  Income, 
the  difference.  If  the  company  sees  fit,  may 
be  paid  to  shareholders  as  a  tax-free  return 
of  capital." 

Portland  General  Electric  Co.,  one  of  the 
power  companies  which  plays  Santa  to  Its 
stockholders,  explained  It  this  way  in  a  let- 
ter to  them  December  31,  1963:  "The  esti- 
mated nontaxablUty  of  a  portion  (66.4  per- 
cent) of  the  1963  dividends  results  from  the 
fact  that  the  company's  Income  subject  to 
Federal  corporate  Income  taxes  Is  determined 
In  accordance  with  the  revenue  laws  and 
applicable  regulations  which  provide  for  a 
different  treatment  of  many  items  affecting 
the  amount  of  net  income,  compared  with 
net  income  as  shown  by  the  company's  books 
which  are  required  to  be  kept  in  accordance 
with  standards  prescribed  by  regulatory  au- 
thorities." 

Translation:  "Power  companies  keep  two 
sets  of  books  and  produce  legalized  financial 
legerdemain." 

Barron's,  that  staid  financial  publication, 
let  Its  hair  down  last  year  and  summed  up 
the  tax-free  dividend  practice  In  an  article 
entitled  "Foiling  the  IRS."  True  enough,  ior 
the  Federal  Treasury  Is  deprived  of  revenue 
which  it  would  receive  If  these  dividends 
were  subject  to  normal  taxation.  Also  foiled 
are  the  consiuners,  who  supply  the  money 
which  power  companies  use  to  pay  taxes.  To 
t>e  precise,  power  companies  are  really  tax 
collectors,  not  taxpayers.  But  many  power 
companies  charge  consumers  for  phantom 
taxes — for  more  taxes  than  they  actually  re- 
lay to  the  Government. 

Result:  Some  companies  funnel  some  of 
the  overcharges  to  their  stockholders  as  tax- 
free  dividends. 

Researchers  have  found  that  just  1.6  per- 
cent of  all  adults  own  80  percent  of  all  out- 
standing stock.  If  you  apply  this  established 
fact  to  the  private  power  Industry,  you'll  get 
this  answer:  l.^pyercent  of  all  adults  in  the 
the  Nation  received  almost  $600  million  of 
the  tliree-quarters  of  a  billion  dollars  in  tax- 
free  dividend  payments  made  by  private 
power  companies  in  the  last  10  years. 

The  Federal  Power  Commission  has  main- 
tained that  payments  of  tax-free  dividends 
by  power  companies  "is  obviously  not  a  situ- 
ation over  which  the  Federal  Power  Commis- 
sion has  any  control."  FPC  blames  the  tax 
laws. 

The  Internal  Revenue  Service  has  main- 
tained that  the  tax  laws  "contain  no  provi- 
sions for  the  restriction  of  use  of  ftinds" 
which  power  companies  accumulate  as  so- 
called  deferred  taxes  by  using  the  rapid  de- 
preciation provisions  of  the  1954  law. 

Until  and  unless  Congress  acts  to  correct 
this  situation,  power  companies  will  merrUy 
go  on  Issuing  tax-free  dividends  to  their 
stockholders.  The  private  power  Industry 
thus  once  again  demonstrates  its  capacity 
to  render  regulation  vlrtuaUy  meaningless 
and  to  obtain  tax  legislation  to  its  liking. 

To  use  the  title  of  Senator  Ernest  Gruen- 
iNG's  new  tKX>k,  "The  Public  Pays— And  StUl 

Pays." 

Most  generous  Santa  in  1963  in  the  tax- 
free  dividend  derby  (to  mix  a  metaphor)  was 
Consolidated  Edison  Co.  "This  giant  utUity 
gave  Its  stockholders  $18,705,147  in  tax-free 
dividends  last  year. 

(Note. — Consolidated  Edison  also  gained 
$28.6  million  in  annual  rate  Increases  in  1963 
and  1964.) 

Running  second  In  tax-free  dividend  pay- 
ments last  year  was  Pacific  Gas  &  Electric 
Co.,  largest  private  power  company  In  the 
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world.  It  paid  $15,531,365  In  Ux-free  divi- 
dends In  IMS. 

ClOM  iMhlnd  was  Pacific  Power  &  Light  Co  , 
with  taz-Cr^e  dividend  payments  of  813.- 
774,080  In  1903. 

In  the  10  years  since  this  windfall  glnunlclL 
was  made  poealble.  five  power  companies  have 
used  It  well.  With  the  total  tax-free  divi- 
dends tbey're  paid  their  stockholders,  they 
are: 

Detroit    Kdlaon... $86,488,401 

Pacific  Power  &  Light 80.960,784 

Niagara  Mohawk  Power. 80,  617,  .324 

Union    Electric 64.469,449 

Pacific  Oaa  *  Electric 54,425,928 

Total  tax-free  dividends  paid  by  these  Ave 
power  companies  In  10  years:   $366,961,886- 
almost  haU   of  all    tax-free    dividends    paid 


to  atockhdlders  by  all   power  companies  en- 
gaging in  this  practlre 

TAX-raXE     DIVIDEND     PAYMENTS     I.NCRCASINO 

Here's  a  year-by-year  sunininry  of  tax-free 
dividend  payments  by  private  power  com- 
panies 

Million 
1963- -.-   $123.9 


1962. 
1961. 

1960- 
1959. 
1958. 
1957. 
1956- 
1955. 
1954. 


101  7 
90  0 
95  0 
98.  0 
91.  7 
66  9 
34  1 
18  8 
31.6 


10-year   total 741  7 


Tax-free  dttmlend  payments  by  private  power  rnmpanies 


Tai-fTee 
dlviden<ls 

(>aid, 
1954-62' 

Tax-tree  dividends  paid  iu 
1063 

Total 

tax-free 

dividends 

OoUan 
tax-trm 

Percent 

lax-true 

paid  xince 
1054 

.^ruona  Public  Service 

W.  463.  '289 
ll,l»«.  7fi6 

I,.>6<l,  641 

12,  144  H54 

17,799.341 

534.583 

7, 482. 181 

7,  224. 564 
4.812  402 

10,  8-26.  091 
1.340,731 

"  83.1)33,850 

8.  714,  376 
2,068,458 

565,706 

912,  (H3 

235.936 

760,300 

222.724 

8,539,907 

18,391).  .'ill 

176,  474 

10,030,031 

3.201.000 

L  877,  004 

1,  180.  634 

466,917 

.S.'J,  S86 

528.048 

2,640,636 

330,300 

28,  537,  907 

347,  ,V» 

72.  944.  524 

10.  Ii51.3rx3 

.M9.  '."W 

38, -(M, -KB 

59,  MK.  1)56 

8,788.658 

18,  571,  683 

$5,100,000 

4,U«8,703 

814.063 

3.300,208 

75 
68.7 
71  37 
06.7 

$11,363,289 

.\tlantic  City  Electric 

15.  11.S.  559 

Brockton  Ec  ison.. 

2.  U74,rt94 

California  Electric  Power  '    ........ . ......... 

15.  34.V  UfiJ 

California  Oregon  Powi-r  ^D* . ..    ........ 

C all romia  Oregon  Powt-r    I'l ....,..„».,„.... 

Central  Hudson  Oag  A  Klectrto ...,.„.. 

Central  Louisiana  Elei-tric 

17,799  341 

484,57$ 
061,234 

iiw 

I$.3 

8.  IOC,  7«0 
8,  1S5,  798 

Central  Maine  Power                ... 

4,  81.'.  492 

Connecticut  Light  Ai  \'<<wr 

3,617.0$1 

18.705  147 
3.  *M.  551 
1.141.679 

30 

33  8" 

10 

e.aa 

14.443,112 

Connecticut  Power  • 

Consolldatefl  Edison . 

Detroit  Edison ....i.^.. — . ...          

Duqueane  Light                 .._....... .... .....  .... 

1.  340,  rji 

18  7'W.  147 

86.  488.  401 

9.  856.  255 

F.l  Pi««  K.^rtrlr                      .....                                  , 

2,954,458 

F,.v*i  County  Electric  '              ,,  ...    .......... 

.%.V79« 

Fall  River  Electric  LIkM 

Kitchburg  Gas   A  Electric  Light 

110,067 
71,280 

ift,» 

10,71 

1.022,110 

am.  216 

Florida  Power                    .....    .  .....  ........,._.. 

7«l),  396 

Florida  Public  ItlUties... 

22-J,  724 

<  iulf  State  l"tllltle9 

8,  53.^,  997 

Hartford  Electric  Light 

1.686.440 

8,000,37$ 

«3 

20,075.751 

Haverhill  Electric  • 

176,  474 

Idaho  Power ,_„ 

liiinois  Power  (C) 

lliinoLs  Power  iP)    ... ....... 

13,036,410 
3.  201.  000 
1.877,064 

Interstate  Pow^er     ... 

173.012 

i7 

1.362,M<'. 

Lawrence  Electric  •   .     

466.917 

Lowell  Electric  Light 

522.  886 

Maine  Public  .Service 

11$.  77$ 

17. » 

647,  .827 

Merrlinack-Es!*!  Electric. ... 

2,tM9.  tU« 

Mi.s.souri  Public  . Service     .. . 

3:19.  3(«l 

New  England  Electric  System .... 

New  England  Power  iP> 

.N lagara  Mohawk  Power.. . ....... 

Oklalioma  Gas  A  Ele<'trlc 

Or-inKe  A  Rockland  ftilltles 

4.237,902 

aa«2 

32,  77.-..  799 
347.  .VW 

7.672,800 

903.671* 

15.531,206 
12.774.080 

33 

si'io* 

27.8 
88 

80,  617.  324 

10.  101,303 

1,  .M2,9»W 

P-iclftc  Gas  A  Electric 

54.  izy  928 

Pacific  Power  A  Light    C) 

7'2.  172.  136 

Pacific  Power  A  Light    P) 

S.  7SS.  ft.^« 

Portland  General  EUttric .... 

4.  Sia  178 
4.275.771 
5. 131, 863 

a&4 

14 
13.61 

23,  iX  1,^9 

Potomac  Electric  Power  r'o ... 

4.  .TS,  771 

Public  Service  Electric  A  Gas  Co 

6,  131.863 

Pufilic  Service  of  Indiana . 

28.340.4.M 
10.  147.  547 

25.  34(1.  4,S4 

Pulilic  Service  of  N'ew  Hamjwhlre ........ 

1,407,463 

Sv  274. 100 

273.412 

381.243 

1.244.431 

301,237 
753,662 

0,482,768 
187. 428 

37.33 

0L73 
2L63 

24.53 

18 

47  02 
7.8 

42  ■" 

X$ 

ll.M.VUin 

Puget  Sound  Power  A  I.lgtit  (C) 

5,  274,  liJ9 

F'uget  Sound  Power  A  Light  (P) .. 

273.41.' 

Rockland  Light  A  Power  ' , 

17BS.43B 

i$6,'m« 

1.644. 594 
0.38-2.321 
1,480.201 

64,080.681 
7,308.063 
4, 062, 107 

Sa  400. 577 

436.000 

9,117.086 

2.  78.1,  4;J9 

Sierrn  Pacific  Power  (  ■>_                .„...,™— ........ 

.■^oiith  Carolina  Electric  \  '  .is  Co ................ 

.■Southern  IJerkshlre  Power  A  Electric  •........^,.... 

Southwestern  Electric  .■:.  rvice... 

Southwestern  Public  Service.. 

:b»i.  .'4;i 
1.J44  4;ti 

I.H4i  K3I 
10.  1.15.  9Ki 

Suburban  Electric     ..............,._....... 

1.4HII  •.•<.*  1 

t'nion  Electric       .     .. ......... 

ft  ih  Power  A  Light..                             

Virginia  Electric  A  Power 

64.  4rtU  4<« 

7.  49.V  <9I 
4  («2  107 

W;.i.shlngton  Wnter  Power . ......... 

2.605.283 

46  0$ 

:«,  (K'..  H3I1 

Weymouth  Light  A  Pnwer'  ... ..,,.„.. 

W  ircest^r  County  Electric  .,.,..„, .,..,.. ,,_,,^,,.. . 

iM<  99n 
5,  117,  U85 

Total 

617,736,012 

123,806,880 

741.631.708 

'  N'ot  all  ctimpanles  jwid  tai  free  'lividenils  In  all  years  from  1964  through  1962 
Nov   30,  1961,  Jan.  7.  ly<«,  *nd  i  >cf    ji,  1m«3.  KCif  Newsletters. 
»  Merged  with  .Southern  ("all>.rni;i  F.lLsun  Co  .  Dec   :U,  \'>*'4 
'  -Merged  with  Pacific  I'iwer  A  l.igtt.  \\ffA 
•  .Merged  with  Hart  ft  r  1  Klectric  l.\g<  t,  l^.'.ft 
'  Name  changed  to  Merni:Mcli  Fwx,  l'.t.^7    ^ 
'  Merged  with  .Memiiirt«-k  Fisn.  ly.^;  .■r 

■  .Name  changed  U)  Uriiiife  A  Kock'./ind  '  t<1ltl««.  19.VI 
'  Merged  with  .Vlassacl.u.setls  Klectric.  ly«il. 

Note. — Dividend  payments  are  t(.<ise  made  on  cr'mnu'n  sti  ck 
free  dividends  on  UiO.  ci  i;riii  t.  dx.l  ireferred,  each  is  Identified 

So 
men,..    _.,-  .-.^.■., 
putations  by  ECIC 


For  year-byyear  breakdown.  <«• 


eicept  where  noted 
<     .on  ci'mnion  stock 


lurce:  For  percent  of  dividend  f»ynients  crmsldered  tn  fn-e  t.y  ci'nuuirle.s.  rreiitlc»'H:iirs  "( 'apitiil 
ts"  and  Moody's  "Public  L  tilitles  '  services.     For  total  dividend  payments,  company  reports  to  Fl'C 

itirtns  hv  V.C'IC 


Where  cim![iftny  ptild  tai 
,    I  ).  on  preferred  stiiCk 

Adjust- 
Com- 


MEAT  IMPORTS— WILD  ANIMALS 
AND  WILD  BIRDS 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  <H.R.  1839)  to  amend  the 
Tariff  Act  of  1930  to  provide  for  the  free 
importation  of  wild  animals  and  wild 
birds  which  are  intended  for  exhibition 
in  the  United  States. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  me  10  minutes? 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
President,  I  yield  lO  minutes  on  the  bill 
to  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island. 

Mr  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  as  I 
Indicated  last  niKht,  I  am  very  much  in 
.sympathy  with  the  objective  the  pending 
bill  seeks  to  accomplish.  I  question, 
however,  whether  or  not  the  proposed 
bill  is  one  proper  way  to  do  it. 

Last  ninht  I  had  occasion  to  point  out 
the  pliKht  of  the  textile  industrj'.  I  come 
from  a  State  in  which,  when  I  was  Gov- 
ernor, 45  percent  of  its  gross  income 
came  from  the  textile  industry.  Even 
with  all  the  attrition  that  has  taken 
place  in  the  past  decade  with  respect  to 
the  textile  Industrj-  in  my  State,  today 
It  still  remains  the  largest  employer. 
So  when  we  lo.se  a  mill  in  Rhode  Island. 
Rhtxle  Lsland  citizens  lose  jobs.  We  are 
talking  about  .American  workers. 

In  1958  this  entire  problem  came  to 
the  attention  of  the  Congress.  Frc»n 
that  time,  I  have  been  intimately  asso- 
ciated with  the  activity  in  the  House  and 
in  the  Senate  with  regard  to  the  imports 
of  textile  prtxlucts 

To  «ive  examples,  I  have  iii  my  hand 
only  a  partial  li.st  of  mill  closings  In 
Rhode  Island  and  Massachusetts.  These 
closings  mean  loss  of  jobs  t<i  American 
workers 

liOt  me  mve  the  following  list  of  Rhode 
Island  mill  closings  and  the  number  of 
employees   who  have  lost  their  jobs: 

Crown  Worsted  Mills,  Providence,  R  I..  176 
employees 

PaniKim  Worsted  Co  ,  Providence.  R  I.,  350 
employees. 

CoUln.-i  k  .'^llcman  Corp  ,  Plant  J.  Bristol, 
R  I  ,  200  employees 

Woonsocket  .Spinning  Co  ,  Woon-socltet, 
R  I  .  250  empluyee.s 

Atlantic  Wcxil  Combing  Co  .  Wo' nisocket, 
R  I  .  150  pmp'oyee.s 

■y  irk.shlre  Worsted  Mills,  W(X)ns<x:ltet,  R.I., 
100  employees 

Bonln  Spinning  Co  .  Woonsocket.  R  1 .  200 
employees 

Stillwater  Worsted  Mills.  MaplevlUe.  R.I.. 
250  employees 

I  al.so  have  a  li.st  of  a  number  of 
Ma.ssachu.setts  mill  closings,  and  the 
number  of  people  put  out  of  work.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  the  list 
printed  In  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  list  was 
ordered  to  be  print*'d  m  the  Re(ord  as 
follows: 

Ma.ssachi'setts    Mill    Ci.osinc.s 

Packard  Mills  Inc  .  Webster,  Mass  .  plant; 
CaryvUle,  Mass  .  plant.   750  employees,  total. 

Wyandotte  Worsted  Co.  Pittsfleld,  Mass., 
plant,  500  employce.s 

Marland  plant  of  the  J  P  Stevens  Co, 
Andover,  Mass  ,  450  employees 

Grey  Laine  Mills,  Worcester.  Mass  ,  75  em- 
ployees  1  estimate  i 

Essex  Woolen  Mills.  Es.sex.  Mas-s  50  em- 
ployees f  estimate  i 

A.  D.  Ellis  Mills,  Monson,  Mass  ,  475  em- 
ployees. 
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Bernard   Mills,   MethUen,    Mau.,    100   em- 
ployees (estlmat*) . 
Berkshire  Woolen  Co  ,  Pittsfleld,  Mass.,  600 

employees. 

Bachmann-Uxbrldge  Worsted  Co.,  Ux- 
brldge.  Mass  ;  Uxbrldge  plant,  700  employees; 
Rivulet  plant.  100  employees  (estimate). 

Beaverbrook  Mills,  Inc.,  Dracut,  Mas*., 
275  employees. 

East  Weymouth  Wool  Scouring,  Wey- 
mouth, Mass.,  200  employees. 

Bell  Co  .  Clinton,  Mass.,  230  employees. 

Oxford  Looms,  Inc.,  Oxford,  Mass.,  160 
employees   (estimate). 

Massiichusetts  Mohair  Plus  Co.,  Lowell, 
Mass.,  plant,  300  employees. 

Alexander    Wool    Combing,   Lowell, 
75  employees  (estimate). 

Rix-kwell   Woolen   Co.,  Leominster, 
100  employees. 

Franklin  Woolen  Mills,  PranUln,  Mass.,  160 
employees. 

Sutton  Mills  Division,  North  Andover, 
Mass  ,  200  employees.  ^ 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
President,  will  the  Senator  yield  to  me 
at  that  point? 

Mr.  PASTORE,     I  yield. 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina.  I 
wish  to  associate  myself  with  the  re- 
marks of  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island 
on  this  vital  and  serious  subject.  I  Imow 
a  great  deal  about  the  problem  he  Is  dis- 
cussing. I  know  the  serious  damage  that 
has  been  done,  not  only  to  mills  In  his 
State  and  Massachusetts,  but  to  mills  all 
over  the  country  where  textiles  are  in- 
volved, particularly  woolen  textiles.  One 
of  the  largest,  I  believe,  was  located  in 
Alabama.  It  closed  last  year.  It  em- 
ployed more  people  than  any  other  tex- 
tile mill  in  the  United  States.  That  plant 
is  completely  liquidated.  This  year,  the 
Chatham  Manufacturing  Co.,  in  Tennes- 
see, was  closed  as  a  result  of  the  flood  of 
textile  imports  into  this  country. 

The  Senator  from  Rhode  Island  hsis 
rendered  distinguished  service  on  this 
problem  since  1958.  He  has  held  hear- 
ings all  over  the  country.  He  has  ap- 
pealed to  the  Senate,  the  House,  and  the 
President,  and  has  made  every  effort 
that  any  human  being  could  make. 

I  wish  to  associate  myself  with  his  re- 
marks. The  problem  is  serious.  It  is 
becoming  more  serious  every  day.  Some- 
thing should  be  done  about  it.  As  I  stat- 
ed before  the  committee,  I  shsdl  do 
everything  I  can  to  help  him  in  this  sit- 
uation. 

Mr.  PASTORE,    I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina.  I 
commend  him  for  his  remarks,  and  for 
the  work  he  has  been  doing  on  the  prob- 
lem. 

Mr.  PASTORE,    I  thtmk  the  Senator. 

Mr.  President,  realizing  the  plight  of 
the  textile  industry  in  the  United  States, 
in  May  1961,  President  Kennedy  enun- 
ciated a  7-point  program.  One  of  the 
important  elements  of  that  program  was 
the  fact  that  the  President  called  upon 
the  exporting  nations  of  the  world  to 
meet  in  an  international  conference  in 
an  effort  to  reach  an  understanding  on  a 
limitation  of  exports  to  the  United  States 
of  textile  and  manmade  fibers. 

A  conference  was  held  with  relation  to 
cotton.  A  1-year  agreement  was  con- 
summated in  1961,  which  expired  a  year 
later. 

In  1962,  that  agreement  was  renewed 
for  a  period  of  5  years,  to  run  from  the 


first  of  October  1962,  and  to  expire  on  the 
last  day  of  September  1967. 

The  cotton  agreement  has  worked  pret- 
ty well.  It  has  not  been  completely  satis- 
factory to  the  industry.  That  is  under- 
standable. But  it  has  worked  reason- 
ably well — 18  or  19  countries  of  the  world 
engaged  in  cotton  manufacturing  got  to- 
gether and  reached  a  reasonable  agree- 
ment that  there  should  be  some  kind  of 
limitation  on  export  of  cotton  goods  to 
the  United  States,  and  that  our  market 
should  not  become  the  dumping  ground 
for  the  cotton  production  of  the  entire 
world,  thereby  killing  off  the  American 
cotton  industry. 

When  it  came  to  woolens  and  worsteds, 
those  countries  began  to  renege  a  little. 
We  had  been  trying  hard,  imder  the  ad- 
ministration of  President  John  P.  Ken- 
nedy, and  we  have  been  trying  hard  un- 
der the  administration  of  President  Lyn- 
don Johnson,  to  do  something  about  this 
problem.  We  have  not  come  before  the 
Senate  and,  tried  through  a  legislative 
fiat,  to  institute  a  quota  system,  because 
we  do  not  believe  that  this  is  the  correct 
approach. 

We  still  believe  that  is  not  the  right 
way  to  do  it.  There  are  many  ramifica- 
tions to  this  complex  problem.  It  is  not 
in  the  interest  of  the  United  States  of 
America  for  Congress  to  say  that  we 
should  limit  imports  on  a  basis  not  to 
exceed  the  figures  for  the  5 -year  period 
from  1959  to  1963. 

I  do  not  believe  it  should  be  done 
through  a  legislative  committee,  and  I 
do  not  believe  it  ought  to  be  done  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate,  with  respect  to  one 
product,  because  many  products  are  in 
trouble.  The  lumber  industry  is  an 
example,  as  the  Senator  from  Washing- 
ton has  pointed  out.  It  is  in  trouble. 
The  woolen  and  worsted  industry  is  in 
trouble.  The  shoe  industry  is  in 
trouble.  The  electronic  components 
industry  is  in  trouble.  I  am  not  one  of 
those  who  condemn  the  administration 
by  saying  it  is  not  interested  in  the  wel- 
fare of  America,  or  that  it  is  not  inter- 
ested in  American  industry.  I  recognize 
that  there  are  some  sensitive  sore  spots 
in  our  economy  caused  by  imports. 

I  hope  that  the  administration  will 
take  the  bull  by  the  horns  and  make  some 
of  the  exporting  countries  tmderstand 
that  an  agreement  must  be  reached  on 
a  multilateral  basis.  So  far,  that  is  not 
happening. 

We  have  been  trjang  for  a  long  time, 
in  connection  with  woolens  and  worsteds, 
to  get  Great  Britain,  Italy,  and  Japan, 
not  to  agree  with  us,  but  merely  to  sit 
down  with  us  and  discuss  the  problem. 
They  have  refused  to  do  so.  A  short 
time  ago  our  emissary  returned  from 
Great  Britain  and  Italy  with  a  negative 
answer.  They  will  not  even  sit  down 
and  discuss  the  problem.  If  they  persist 
In  that  attitude,  thpre  will  be  a  contin- 
uous chain  of  bills  such  as  we  are  now 
discussing.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina.  I 
yield  10  additional  minutes  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Rhode  Island. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  we 
Rh«J^  be  faced  with  the  same  situation 


in  other  industries  and  with  respect  to 
other  commodities  that  we  %re  now 
f  swing  in  connection  with  meat  Imports 
today.  I  repeat  that  the  proposal  be- 
fore the  Senate  is  not  the  right  way  to 
deal  with  the  problem.  We  cannot  pos- 
sibly envision  all  the  probl«ns  of  the 
President.  Many  political  situations 
must  be  taken  into  account.  For  us  this 
afternoon  to  say  that  from  now  on  wp 
will  not  import  meat  into  this  country 
in  excess  of  the  average  between  1959 
and  1963  would  be  a  disservice  to  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  who  must 
keep  this  coimtry  and  the  world  on  an 
even  keel,  and  who  has  many  sensitive 
questions  to  analyze  and  to  solve. 

It  is  absolutely  unjust  to  consider  only 
one  commodity  merely  because,  as  has 
been  said  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate,  it 
involves  the  economy  of  32  States.  What 
I  am  discussing,  in  connection  with  the 
woolen  and  worsted  industry,  concerns 
the  50  States.  It  concerns  the  Ameri- 
can people.  It  has  a  great  deal  to  do 
with  the  fight  against  poverty.  Where 
do  Senators  think  the  people  come  from 
who  are  out  of  work?  Where  do  they 
come  from  if  they  do  not  come  from  the 
mills  that  have  closed? 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield  for  a  short  com- 
ment? 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  am  glad  to  yield  for 
a  long  comment. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  The  Senator  is 
discussing  textiles  and  shoes,  products 
manufactured  in  New  England.  Those 
products  affect  everyone.  They  involve 
the  clothing  and  shoes  that  people  wear. 
We  are  vitally  interested  in  those  prod- 
ucts, just  as  a  number  of  our  colleagues 
in  the  Senate  are  interested  in  meat. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  It  is  necessary 
to  deal  with  these  problems  to  the  best 
advantage  possible. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Yes;  the  point  I  am 
making  is  that  I  hope  the  administra- 
tion will  take  the  bull  by  the  horns  and 
thereby  avoid  bringing  this  kind  of  legis- 
lation to  the  floor  of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  We  have  been 
trying  to  get  the  administration  to  do 
that. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Yes;  that  is  the 
procedure  that  has  been  followed  in  the 
textile  industry. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.     That  is  correct. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  We  have  always  been 
loath  to  introduce  a  bill  to  stipulate  cer- 
tain quotas  by  legislative  flat,  even  with 
respect  to  an  iijdustry  that  is  so  dear 
to  us  in  our  own  States.  That  is  why 
I  am  saying  now  that,  while  I  sympa- 
thize with  the  objectives  of  the  bill,  I  am 
constrained  to  vote  against  it,  because 
this  is  not  the  way  to  do  it. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.     Yes. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  shall  have  to  vote 
against  it.  My  heart  will  bleed  when  I 
do  so.  but  I  shall  have  to  do  it,  because 
this  is  not  the  way  to  go  about  solv- 
ing the  problem.  What  shall  I  say  to 
the  man  who  is  out  of  a  textile  Job  in 
Rhode  Island?  Shall  I  say  to  him  that 
I  voted  for  meat,  but  did  not  vote  for 
textiles?  What  shall  I  say  to  the  man 
who  is  out  of  work  in  a  shoe  factory? 
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Shall  I  say  to  him  that  I  voted  for  meat, 
but  not  for  shoes? 

Mr.  SALTONSTAIX.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  PASTORE.     I  yield. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Mr.  President, 
the  discussion  here  in  the  Senate  today 
goes  far  to  point  up  the  problems  which 
exist  In  Industries  of  importance  to  my 
State  of  Massachusetts  and  the  entire 
New  England  area,  such  as  the  wool  te.x- 
tlle  and  footwear  industries.  I  agree 
with  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island 
[Mr.  Pastore]  that  the  best  way  to 
achieve  results  with  respect  to  problems 
of  these  industries  and  with  respect  to 
meat  impwrts  is  not  by  means  of  the 
route  proposed  in  this  bill. 

Relief  is  requested  for  the  cattle  rais- 
ers. Certainly  It  is  clear  that  steps  also 
need  to  be  taken  with  respect  to  wo<il 
textiles  and  shoes  Increasing  Import 
volumes  continue  to  have  adverse  effects 
on  these  Industries.  The  wool  textile 
industry  is  one  of  the  principal  sources 
of  manufacturing  employment  in  my 
State.  Textile  and  apparel  establish- 
ments are  located  in  over  140  Massachu- 
setts cities  and  towns  and  employ  ap- 
proximately 100,000  of  our  people. 
Massachusetts  Is  the  largest  producer  of 
wool  fabrics  In  this  countrv-  and  is  the 
largest  spinner  of  wool  yarns. 

Since  January  of  1962.  at  least  seven 
Massachusetts  companies  have  an- 
nounced the  closing  of  certain  of  their 
facilities,  largely  becau.se  of  competition 
from  inexpensive  imports  which  today 
account  for  approximately  20  percent  of 
domestic  consumption. 

I  have  Joined  other  Senators  and  Con- 
gressmen in  meeting  with  the  President 
and  administration  officials  to  discuss 
wool  problems  and  specifically  to  request 
that  our  Goverrunent  seek  an  interna- 
tional quota  agreement  on  wool  textile 
products  with  other  wool  producing 
countries.  To  date  we  have  not  been 
successful  in  achieving  our  goal  although 
we  continue  to  hope  that  the  adminis- 
tration will  recognize  the  necessity  for 
action. 

Similar  problems  confront  the  shoe  in- 
du.stry.  In  January  of  th's  year,  nearly 
35,000  persons  were  employed  in  the 
manufacture  of  leather  f(X)t\vear  The 
jobs  of  these  people  are  je<ipardized  by 
the  fact  that  in  this  indu.stry  also,  im- 
ports are  taking  an  ever  larger  share  of 
the  potential  market  and  now  account 
for  nearly  12  percent  of  df)mestic  con- 
sumption. Imported  footwear  products, 
which  sell  for  from  15  to  25  percent 
below  U.S.  prices,  havetlncreased  more 
than  tenfold  in  the  past  10  years  Yet  no 
effective  measures  have  been  taken  to 
provide  relief  to  this  Industry. 

In  my  opinion,  it  is  time  for  the  Gov- 
ernment to  take  positive  .steps,  to  seek 
international  agreements  to  provide  re- 
lief for  wool  textiles  and  shoes. 

The  Senator  from  Rhode  Island  has 
been  one  of  the  leaders  in  New  England 
in  trying,  through  the  State  Department 
and  through  diplomatic  channels,  to 
solve  the  problems  affecting  wool,  tex- 
tiles, and  shoes. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Yes,  but  I  am  not  ab- 
solving the  Department  of  State  of  re- 
sponsibility In  connection  with  the  bill 


now  before  the  Senate  I  understand 
that  Australia  made  .some  kind  of  agree- 
ment on  meat  All  I  am  saying  Is  that 
this  is  not  the  way  to  attack  the  prob- 
lem. becau.se  thi.s  method  will  t-et  us  int.o 
a  great  deal  of  trouble  It  would  tie  the 
hands  of  the  President  We  should  not 
do  that  I  hope  the  Pre.sident.  and  Dean 
Rusk  will  read  what  I  am  .saying  here  to- 
day, because  if  we  do  not  apply  our.selves 
and  do  what  is  absolutely  nece.ssai-y.  ^ve 
shall  be  in  a  great  deal  of  trouble  This 
probU^m  will  he  re[>eated 

I  say  to  my  colleaiiue.s  in  the  Senate 
that  we  cannot  select  one  facet  of  the 
problem — meat  import.^  and  say.  "Let 
u.s  take  care  of  that,  and  forget  ever>-- 
thing  else  "  It  would  be  ab.solut^'ly  un- 
fair to  do  so  My  heart  goes  cut  to  the 
cattle  prcjducers  of  this  countrv- .  My 
heart  goes  out  tu^  the  people  who  are  in- 
tere.sted  in  the  contribution  of  this  par- 
ticular industry  to  the  economic  welfare 
of  the  Nation  I  sympathize  with  them. 
If  there  were  before  the  Senate  a  reso- 
lution calling  upon  the  President  of  the 
United  States  to  give  his  attention  to  the 
problem  and  to  do  something  about  it. 
within  the  respon.sibility  and  authority  of 
his  office.  I  would  vote  for  it 

To  .say  arbitrarily  this  afternoon  that 
we  will  fix  a  quota,  without  knowing  all 
the  facts  and  without  knowing  the  im- 
plications that  are  involved,  is  not  the 
way  to  proceed 

I  repeat  that  I  am  sympathetic  with 
the  objectives,  but  not   with   the  pnx:e 
dures  that  are  advocated  here  this  after- 
n(X)n- 

\Ve  have  problems  We  cannot  chtx-k 
the  balance  of  exports  against  import.s 
without  being  told  what  we  are  selling 
and  buying  and  what  we  place  in  the 
various  categories. 

Let  us  not  forget  that  if  we  sell  $20 
billion  worth  of  merchandise  abroad  and 
buy  only  $15  billion  worth  of  merchan- 
disf.  while  the  balance  is  good,  the  cost 
m  .■Xmrrican  jobs  is  2  to  1  with  respect 
to  foreign  jobs  Why  is  thaf  It  is  be- 
cau.se  the  foreign  industry  does  not  pay 
the  same  scale  of  wages  that  we  pay.  In 
our  textile  industry  the  average  watre  is 
■;i  80  to  $2  an  hour.  The  worker  in 
Japan  is  paid,  perhaps.  30  cents  an  hour; 
in  Italy.  40  cents  to  50  cents  an  hour: 
and  in  Great  Britain,  perhaps  60  or  70 
cents  an  hour 

.■\ctually,  the  $15  billion  in  imports 
represents  twice  the  volume  of  exports 
when  we  measure  U  in  terms  of  jobs  and 
not  in  terms  of  dollars.  The  trade  bal- 
ance Is  not  good  For  every  job  that  we 
save  abroad,  two  American  jobs  are  lost 
This  is  something  that  is  not  understood 
by  the  State  Department. 

I  say  to  tho.se  in  responsible  jobs  in 
the  State  Department  and  in  tlie  While 
Hou.se  that  now  is  tiie  time  to  do  some- 
tiiing  about  these  situations.  We  can- 
not take  an  arbitrary  position.  What  wt' 
have  been  trying  to  do  in  the  textile  in- 
dustry is  to  get  the  British  and  tiie 
Italians  to  sit  down  and  to  talk  with  us 

Only  a  few  years  ago  Mr  Macmlllan 
made  a  special  trip  to  confer  with  Presi- 
dent Eisenhower  Mr  Macmillan  was 
very  much  disturbed  about  the  amount 
of  exports  of  fine  British  w(X)lens  coming 
into   the  United  States.     At   that   time 


there  were  In  effect  what  were  known  as 
the  Geneva  Reservations. 

The  Geneva  Reservations  provided 
that  when  tlie  imports  of  woolens  ex- 
ctH'ded  5  percent  of  American  production, 
the  tariff  would  go  up  from  25-percent 
ad  valorem  to  45-percent  ad  valorem. 
That  was  not  good  for  the  British,  be- 
cau.se  all  the  cheap  goods  would  come  In 
friiin  Italy  in  the  beginning  of  the  year, 
and  the  good  season  for  the  cutting  of 
British  wool  was  in  the  fall  So  by  the 
time  the  consumer  got  around  to  buying 
fall  woolen.s,  the  British  had  already  ex- 
ceeded 5  percent.  The  British  woolens, 
therefore,  w  ere  subject  to  a  45-percent  ad 
valorem  duty  instead  of  25  percent. 

What  did  they  do':'  Tiiey  talked  about 
It  at  Bermuda  They  went  on  television. 
What  did  we  do?  We  removed  the  Ge- 
neva Re.servations  t<i  help  the  British. 
We  understood  their  problem,  and  did 
sometlung  about  it. 

Now  we  are  going  to  them.  Only  last 
week  we  .sent  a  delegation  to  London. 
We  have  problems,  but  the  British  will 
not  talk  to  us.  They  will  not  sit  down 
and  listen.  Now  there  is  an  American 
problem,  and  the  British  will  not  even 
di-scuss  it  with  us. 

I  say  to  the  members  of  the  State  De- 
partment and  to  the  people  of  Rhode 
Lsland,  let  us  not  kill  the  goo.se  that  lays 
the  golden  eggs.  What  was  good  for 
Macmillan  is  good  for  us.  All  we  are 
asking  th.e  British  to  do  is  to  sit  down 
and  talk  the  situation  over.  Although 
this  is  a  simple  request,  we  have  not  been 
able  to  persuade  them  to  do  It. 

Mr  MUSKIE  Mr  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield'' 

Mr.  PASTORE      I  yield, 

Mr  MUSKIE  I  commend  the  di.stln- 
guished  Senator  from  Rhixle  Island  for 
making  this  jxiint  .so  eloquently  and 
articulaU^ly,  as  he  always  does. 

It  seems  U^  me  that  the  pending  bill 
concerning  the  meat  problem  is  impor- 
tant. What  we  do  with  it  is  important, 
for  two  reasons,  which  the  Senator  has 
stre.s.M^d: 

First.  To  demonstrate  to  countries 
overseas,  which  do  not  understand  that 
we  have  a  problem,  that  we  are  con- 
cerned about  it.  and  that  we  intend  t-o  do 
.something  about  it. 

Second.  To  impre.ss  upon  the  State  De- 
partment and  the  leaders  of  our  Gov- 
errunent in  the  executive  branch  that 
Senators  are  concerned  about  these  prob- 
lems and  intend  to  do  something  about 
th.em 

In  the  middle  of  May  I  had  the  priv- 
ilege of  traveling  to  Milan.  Italy,  with 
representatives  of  the  American  shoe  in- 
dustry, for  the  purpose  of  di.scussing  with 
representatives  of  the  Italian  shoe  in- 
dustr>'  the  problem  relating  to  shoe  im- 
ports into  this  countr>'.  We  spent  2  days 
talking  with  th(xse  gentlemen.  Not  until 
I  was  able  to  demonstrate  to  them  by 
documentation  that  33  Senators  and  235 
Members  of  the  Hou.se  were  concerned 
about  the  shoe  Import  problem  did  the 
representatives  of  the  Italian  shoe  in- 
dustry agree  to  discuss  it. 

As  of  this  moment,  all  they  have  agreed 
to  do  Is  talk.  I  have  no  conviction  what- 
soever that  they  intend  to  permit  the 
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talks  to  lead  to  results  dealing  with  our 
problem. 

There  is  a  tremendous  amount  of  pres- 
sure from  the  woolen  textile  industry,  the 
cotton  industry,  and  the  shoe  industry 
of  this  country  to  do  something  about 
the  Imports  problem.  I  believe  that  one 
way  to  deal  with  It  is  through  the  nego- 
tiation of  quotas.  If  we  cannot  make 
those  people  see  our  point  of  view,  if  they 
will  not  recognize  our  problem,  we  should 
consider  the  imposition  of  quotas. 

I  know  that  the  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island  has  been  in  contact  with  repre- 
sentatives of  the  wool  industry  concern- 
ing the  advisability  of  offering  an  amend- 
ment to  the  pending  measure  to  deal 
with  the  woolen  textile  problem.  I  have 
been  in  contact  with  representatives  of 
the  shoe  industry  for  the  same  purpose. 
Both  groups  are  sorely  tempted  to  piu"- 
sue  the  legislative  route  this  afternoon, 
for  the  puHJose  of  adding  to  the  meat 
import  problem  the  problems  of  the 
woolen  textile  and  shoe  industries. 

I  have  not  yet  decided  whether  I  shall 
pursue  those  routes,  but  I  wish  to  em- 
phasize our  concern  with  these  problems 
and  our  determination  to  deal  with  them. 
If  we  do  not  offer  an  amendment  to  the 
pending  measure  to  assist  the  shoe  in- 
dustry and  the  wool  and  textile  Industry, 
it  will  not  be  because  we  have  abandoned 
our  position,  or  because  we  have  less 
concern  about  those  industries  than  the 
Senators  from  the  meat-producing 
States  have  concerning  the  meat  indus- 
try, but  rather  that  we  are  pursuing 
other  routes  that  we  hope  will  be  pro- 
ductive However,  ultimately  it  may  be- 
come necessary  for  us  to  follow  the  leg- 
islative route. 

I  thank  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island 
for  yielding. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  would  hope  that  if 
we  do  decide  to  legislate,  we  would  in- 
clude all  commodities  subject  to  the  ad- 
verse effects  of  imports.  It  is  necessary 
to  consider  them  all  as  a  whole.  We  can- 
not fragmentize  and  select  one  industry. 
I  hope  that  will  not  be   necessary. 

Ehinng  the  Eisenhower  administra- 
tion, I  voted  for  the  Trade  Expansion 
Act.  I  believe  in  it.  I  voted  for  the 
Trade  Expansion  Act  under  President 
Kennedy.  But  here  and  there  we  have 
problems.  We  have  the  problem  with 
lumber.  We  have  the  problem  with 
woolens  and  worsteds,  with  shoes  and 
electronic  components.  The  way  to  re- 
solve these  questions  Is  to  sit  down  and 
talk  them  over,  and  then  reach  an  agree- 
ment that  is  mutually  satisfactory. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island 
has  again  expired. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  request  another  5 
minutes. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  further  yield? 

Mr.  PASTORE.    I  yield. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  The  Senator  Is  mak- 
ing a  most  Important  point:  That  is,  that 
all  we  ask  now  is  that  other  countries 
sit  down  and  talk  about  these  problems. 
But  the  representatives  of  the  countries 
with  which  we  are  competing  In  our  own 
country  imder  unfair  labor  conditions 
refuse  to  sit  down  and  talk  with  us  in 
^ny  meaningful  sense.    That  Is  the  nub 
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of  the  problem.  If  they  would  authorize 
their  representatives  to  sit  down  with 
representatives  of  our  Government  and 
talk  in  a  meaningful  way  and  in  good 
faith,  that  would  help  us  to  deal  with  the 
problem. 

I  emphasize  that  the  problem  relates 
almost  wholly  to  differences  in  wage 
scales  between  the  United  States  and 
competing  coimtries.  When  the  Treaty 
of  Rome  created  the  Common  Market  in 
Europe,  one  of  the  conditions  not  only 
implicitly  but  expressly  stated  in  the 
Treaty  of  Rome  was  that  the  ultimate 
objective,  namely,  the  elimination  of  in- 
ternal tariff  barriers  in  the  Common 
Market  countries,  would  not  be  achieved 
until  wage  conditions  among  those  coun- 
tries had  been  stabilized  on  a  fair  basis. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Yes.  But  there  was 
never  unfair  competition.  That  is  our 
problem  today. 

.  I  wish  to  emphasize  that  the  domestic 
wool  textile  industry  has  been  experienc- 
ing a  serious  decline  in  the  consiunption 
of  its  products  since  October  1962. 

For  the  12  months  ending  October 
1962,  the  U.S.  wool  textile  industry  con- 
sumed 374  million  pounds  of  fibers;  for 
the  12  months  ending  March  1964,  con- 
sumption had  fallen  to  327  million 
pounds,  a  decline  of  47  million  pounds  or 
13  percent  lower  than  the  high  point. 
Indications  are  that  this  decline  will 
continue  although  later  figures  are  not 
yet  available. 

This  18-month  decline  has  taken  place 
at  a  time  when  the  U.S.  economy  has 
been  expanding  at  an  imprecedented 
rate  for  the  longest  sustained  period  in 
peacetime. 

Wool  textile  mill  employment  and  op- 
erations have  reflected  the  decline  after 
the  usual  lag.  IXiring  the  past  18 
months,  27  mills  employing  5.850  workers 
have  closed.  In  the  past  18  months,  5,850 
jobs  have  been  lost.  These  mills  and 
Jobs  were  located  in  13  States  including 
five  New  England  States,  Alabama,  South 
Carolina,  Georgia,  Termessee.  Michigan, 
and  Pennsylvania.  The  rate  of  mill  clos- 
ings has  increased  more  rapidly  in  recent 
months.  Three  Massachusetts  mills  em- 
ploying 950  workers  announced  liquida- 
tion during  the  week  of  May  18.  Since 
January  1  of  this  year,  eight  mills  in  five 
States  have  announced  liquidation,  and 
six  are  in  areas  of  substantial  and  per- 
sistent unemployment. 

While  the  domestic  mill  consumption 
has  declined  by  47  million  pounds,  im- 
ports have  dropped  only  6  million  pounds, 
and  this  is  largely  in  semiprocessed  man- 
ufactures of  wool.  In  other  words,  dur- 
ing a  period  when  total  U.S.  consumption 
of  wool  products  dropped  by  53  million 
pounds,  the  U.S.  mills  were  forced  to  ab- 
sorb 47  million  pounds  or  89  percent  of 
the  total  decline,  and  foreign  producers 
absorbed  only  11  percent.  It  is  typical 
of  a  declining  and  depressed  market  that 
the  low-cost  foreign  producer  is  able  to 
maintain  a  relatively  high  share.  In  fact, 
imports  hold  a  larger  share  of  a  declin- 
ing market  than  of  an  expanding  one. 

In  the  spring  of  1961,  when  the  coun- 
try was  in  a  general  recession,  the  wool 
textile  Industry  was  also  at  a  low  point. 
U.S.  mill  consumption  for  the  12  months 
ending  Jime  1961,  amounted  to  only  316 


million  pounds.  During  the  16-month 
upswing  ending  October  1962,  total  con- 
sumption by  the  United  States  of  wool 
products  increased  by  91  million  pounds. 
Of  this  growth  imports  absorbed  36  per- 
cent, an  unusually  high  ratio  in  an  in- 
dustry which  itself  has  been  plagued  by 
overcapacity.  On  the  downswing  which 
followed,  however,  the  drop  in  U.S.  con- 
siunption was  89  percent  absorbed  by 
domestic  mills,  and  consumption  of  im- 
ported goods  did  not  dip  until  January 
of  1964,  14  months  after  U.S.  mills  had 
felt  the  pinch  and  after  consumption  had 
dropped  by  36  million  pounds  or  9  per- 
cent. 

The  fact  that  foreign  wool  products 
continued  to  gain  an  increasingly  large 
share  of  the  declining  U.S.  market,  is 
even  more  startling  when  it  is  recognized 
that  in  the  eight  major  wool  textile  con- 
siuning  countries,  the  consiunption  of 
wool  and  other  fibers  on  the  wool  system 
rose  4  percent  in  1963  over  1962.  In 
other  words,  although  the  wool  textile  in- 
dustries in  other  nations  had  growing, 
alternative  markets,  they  nevertheless 
maintained  throughout  1963  their  level 
of  exports  to  the  United  States. 

An  examination  of  the  areas  in  which 
U.S.  imports  for  consumption  of  wool 
products  declined  between  the  12  months 
ending  in  March  1964,  compared  with 
the  12  months  ending  March- J963,  shows 
that  most  of  the  decline  was  in  top,  yarn, 
and  low-priced  fabrics. 

In  spite  of  the  large  drop  in  U.S.  con- 
sumption and  the  dip  in  imports  in  sev- 
eral areas,  there  were  increases.  Japan 
increased  her  exports  of  high-value  fab- 
rics to  the  United  States  by  25  percent 
and  of  medium-value  fabrics  by  a  lesser 
amount.  She  also  increased  her  exports 
of  woven  apparel  by  48  percent.  Al- 
though Italy  lost  considerable  ground  in 
low-priced  fabrics,  she  increased  her  ex- 
ports of  yarn  and  knit  goods  to  the 
United  States  by  8.8  million  square  yards 
equivalent.  The  decline  in  imports  of 
Italian  fabrics  is  attributed  to  the  declin- 
ing market  in  the  United  States,  the  lack 
of  demand  for  staple  fabrics,  and  hand- 
to-mouth  buying.  Hong  Kong  also  in- 
creased her  knit  goods  exports  to  the 
United  States. 

This  Increasing  share  of  the  U.S.  mar- 
ket taken  by  foreign  goods  can  be  ex- 
pressed in  a  ratio  of  Imports  to  domestic 
consumption.  This  ratio  rose  from  12.8 
percent  for  the  12  months  ending  March 
1962,  to  17.9  percent  for  the  period  end- 
ing March  1963,  and  to  19.1  percent  for 
the  12  months  ending  March  1964.  In 
other  words,  the  imports  share  of  the 
U.S.  market  rose  by  almost  50  percent 
in  this  2-year  period — the  last  18  months 
of  which  have  been  marked  by  a  con- 
tinuous decline  in  U.S.  production.  These 
ratios  do  not  include  imports  via  the  Vir- 
gin Islands  which  amounted  to  an  eva- 
sion of  the  current  tariffs  and  which  have 
been  curtailed  by  administrative  action. 

The  declining  U.S.  mill  consiunption 
and  the  trend  of  imports  is  graphically 
shown  on  the  attached  chart  and  tables 
[not  printed  in  the  Record].  The  sig- 
nificance of  the  chart  Is  not  that  imports 
have  dipped  during  the  first  quarter  of 
1964  but  that  they  have  declined  so  little. 
Imports  have  been  maintained  during 
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the  decline  of  US  mill  consumption 
which  began  near  the  end  of  1962.  Un- 
fortunately, the  VS.  mill  consumption 
decline  has  probably  not  ended. 

Mr.  President,  In  conclusion,  because 
my  time  Is  fast  coming  to  a  close.  I  re- 
peat that  It  saddens  me  to  take  this  posi- 
tion but  I  must  vote  against  this  bill  to- 
day for  the  reasons  I  have  stated.  I  feel 
that  this  Is  not  the  way  to  proceed 
There  Ls  a  great 'deal  to  be  said  for  the 
position  taken  by  the  meat  and  cattle 
Industry 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
time  of  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island 
has  expired. 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina  Mr. 
President.  I  yield  the  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  2  more  minutes 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island  is  recognized 
for  2  additional  minutes 
-  Mr.  PASTORE.  I  hope  that  responsi- 
ble Mrtles  In  the  executive  branch  will 
Ustenattentlvely  to  what  Is  said  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate  this  afternoon,  and 
will  read  the  Rxcord  carefully,  because 
this  Is  only  the  beginning.  Unless  some 
executive  action  Is  Uken  immediately. 
I  am  afraid  of  the  continued  adverse  ef- 
fect of  these  Imports  not  only  on  the  meat 
Industry,  but  on  the  textile  industry,  the 
electronic  components  industry,  and 
many  other  facets  of  American  Industry 
which  have  been  damaged  already  by 
an  unreasonable  and  unconscionable 
amount  of  imports.  In  my  judgment  the 
heads  of  government  must  negotiate  and 
reach  a  reasonable  understanding  as 
soon  as  possible. 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr  President,  as  the 
Senator  from  the  second  largest  wool- 
producing  State  in  the  Union.  I  cannot 
consider  the  merits  of  the  pending  legis- 
lation without  being  mindful  of  the  seri- 
ous Import  problems  of  the  domestic 
textile  mills  and  the  woolgrowing  indus- 
try- 

As  I  have  mentioned  on  this  floor  on 

many  previous  occasions,  our  domestic 
woolgrowing  Industry — so  vital  in  Wyo- 
ming— Is  entirely  dependent  on  the  pur- 
chase capabilities  of  our  textile  mills. 
When  we  review  the  situation  of  the  tex- 
tile mills,  we  readily  see  a  rapidly  de- 
terioratliig  situation  and  a  rapidly  rising 
rate  of  closings. 

Imports  of  foreign  wools  and  wool 
products  are  wreaking  havoc  on  our  own 
mills  and  just  as  directly  on  our  own 
woolgrowers.  While  I  will  not  attempt 
to  amend  the  bill  under  consideration  to 
Include  wool  and  wool  products,  I  want  to 
state  in  the  strongest  possible  terms  the 
urgency  of  this  situation  and  the  neces- 
sity for  timely  negotiations  with  the  ex- 
porting countries  leading  to  beneficial 
voluntary  agreements. 

This  Is  a  problem  that  cannot  be  Ig- 
nored nor  swept  under  the  rug  for  the 
indeterminate  future.  I  reiterate  that 
the  economic  health  of  these  domestic 
industries  Is  failing  and  demands  a 
timely  and  adequate  remedy.  I  would 
urge  upon  those  concerned  with  our 
trade  policies  that  careful  attention  be 
paid  to  this  industry  and  Its  problems 
lest  it  be  necessary  to  resort  to  the  tsrpe 


of  legislation  under  consideration  today 
to  bring  the  picture  Into  focus. 

Mr.  ERVIN  Mr  Pro-sidt-nt.  like  the 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island  :  Mr.  Pas- 
tore  1.  I  have  .supix)rt^d  the  Trade 
Agreement  .Acts  since  becoming  a  Mem- 
ber of  the  Senate,  although  on  several 
occasions  I  have  voted  In  vain  for 
amendments  to  tho.se  acts  which  would 
have  required  the  u.se  of  some  measure 
of  protection  for  Amt^rican   industry. 

No  Member  of  the  Senate — indeed,  no 
man  in  public  life  in  America  today — has 
fouKht  harder  than  ha.s  the  senior  Sen- 
ator from  Rhode  Island  I  Mr  Pastore  1 
to  protect  the  ritjht  of  American  inves- 
tors in  the  textile  wo<iIen,  shoe,  and  oth- 
er industries  to  receive  a  fair  return  on 
their  investmeiit.s;  the  riiiht  of  .American 
manufacturers  in  these  fields  to  retain 
a  fair  share  of  their  domestic  markets, 
and  the  ri«ht  of  .American  workmen  to 
retain  their  jobs  in  these  industries 

Ordinarily,  I  agree  with  the  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island  in  these  flflds.  but 
I  Would  make  a  little  difTorent  applica- 
tion of  his  reference  to  the  old  adat;e 
about  killing  the  t,'oo.se  that  lays  the  gold- 
en eKk,'s. 

As  a  result  of  my  pleas  to  the  State 
Department  for  .some  reasonable  protec- 
tion for  the  textile  mdustn,',  for  the  wool- 
en industn,-.  for  the  shoe  industry,  for 
the  lumber  industry,  and  for  the  zipper 
tape  industry.  I  have  come  to  the  con- 
clusion that  the  gee.se  are  no  longer  lay- 
ing golden  eggs,  but  that  on  the  con- 
tra n*.  the  geese  are  the  ones  to  whom 
the  State  Department  has  dele^'at^^'d  the 
authority  U^  devLse  foreitzn  trade  poli- 
cie.s  under  the  power  entrusted  to  It 
under  the  trade  acts 

We  would  have  no  trouble  in  our  for- 
eign trade  if  the  trade  acUs  were  utilized 
by  their  administrators  to  elTt-ctuate  the 
concept  of  Cordell  Hull,  when  he  con- 
ceived the  idea  of  the  United  SUtes 
making  reciprocal  trade  agreements  with 
other  nations 

Cordell  Hull  .said  time  and  time  again 
In  his  public  utterances  that  the  only 
satisfactor>'  trade  between  nations  in 
the  long  run  Is  trade  which  is  truly 
reciprocal,  and  that  trade  which  is  truly 
reciprocal  Involves.  In  substance,  the  ex- 
change of  surpUuses 

He  -said  that  the  United  States  should 
make  trade  agreements  with  other  na- 
tions under  which  we  would  exp<)rt  to 
other  nation.s  utxxls  which  we  produce  in 
surplus  quantities  and  under  which  we 
would  import  from  other  nations  goods 
which  we  either  do  not  produce  or  cannot 
produce  effectively 

He  also  stated  on  many  occasions  that 
when  we  encourage  importation  into  this 
country  of  goods  which  we  are  already 
producing  in  .surplus  quantities,  the  in- 
evitable result  is  to  deny  to  the  American 
investor  a  fair  return  on  his  Inve.stment. 
to  the  -American  manufacturer  a  fair 
share  of  the  domestic  market,  and  to  the 
American  worklngman  his  Job. 

I  Int^^nd  to  vote  for  the  amendment 
I   intend  to  vote  for  the  imposition  of 
beef  quotas,  because  I  have  prayed  long 
and  earnestly  to  the  men   in  the  State 
Department  who  exercise  the  power  to 


regulate  our  trade,  under  existing  laws 
for  .some  reasonable  concern  for  our  tex- 
tile industry,  our  woolen  industry,  our 
shoe  industry,  our  lumber  industry-,  and 
our  zipper-tape  industry  and  in  most 
ca-ses  I  have  so  prayed  in  vain. 

The  Senate  .should  pass  this  amend- 
ment to  establish  beef  quotas.  Unlike 
most  of  tho.se  in  the  executive  branch 
of  the  Federal  Government  who  have 
been  entrusted  under  the  Trade  Agree- 
ments Act  with  the  regulation  of  our  for- 
eign trade.  I  believe  that  the  American 
Government  owes  a  primary  obligation 
to  those  who  live  in  America,  who  make 
their  investments  in  America,  and  who 
work  m  America  I  am  constrained  to 
.siiy  with  reluctance  that  many  of  the 
administrators  of  our  foreign  trade  pol- 
icies .seem  det.(>rmined  to  assign  those 
who  live,  invest,  and  work  in  America  to 
the  lowest  place  on  the  economic  totem 
pole. 

I  intend  to  vote  for  the  amendment: 
my  reason  for  .so  doing  is  this — I  believe 
that  it  is  high  time  for  Congress  to  make 
it  plain  to  tho.se  to  whom  the  power  to 
regulate  our  foreign  trade  has  been  dele- 
gated under  the  Trade  Agreements  Act 
that  the  American  Government  owes  a 
primary  obligation  to  Its  own  citizens. 
I  believe  that  the  only  way  we  can  do 
that  is  to  pass  a  bill  of  this  nature.  I 
wish  to  add  one  thing  more.  If  the  ad- 
ministrators of  our  foreign  trade  poli- 
cies do  not  change  the  policies  now  being 
applied  by  them  to  the  woolen  Industry, 
the  -shoe  industry',  the  lumber  Industry, 
and  the  zipper  tape  industry,  we  should 
do  as  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island 
suggests,  and  take  some  united  action  In 
these  fields.  When  all  Is  said.  Ameri- 
ca's first  obligation  is  to  tho.se  who  live, 
invest  and  work  in  America. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President.  I  .should 
like  to  supplement  what  I  have  stated 
earlier  on  this  problem. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  How 
much  time  does  the  Senator  from  Maine 
request? 

Mr.  MUSKIE.    Two  minutes. 
Mr.   JORDAN   of   North   Carolina.    I 
yield   2    minutes   to   the   Senator   from 
Maine. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Maine  is  recognized  for  2 
minutes. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  the 
President,  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Is- 
land has  very  well  stated  the  case  for 
action  to  relieve  the  woolen  Industry 
from  the  threat  of  Imports,  and  the  eco- 
nomic impact  of  imports  upon  the  do- 
mestic industry. 

At  this  point.  I  should  like  to  add  to 
the  record  as  it  relates  to  the  shoe  In- 
dustry. Like  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina.  I  may  very  well  vote  for  the 
.so-called  meat  amendment. 

If  I  do  so.  it  will  be  for  the  purpose  of 
expressing  my  concern  that  action  Is 
needed,  under  appropriate  conditions,  to 
protect  domestic  Industry  from  foreign 
goods  which  compete  under  unfair  con- 
ditions. 

I  agree  with  the  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island  that,  if  the  legislative  road  to  re- 
lief Is  traveled,  the  legislation  should  be 


196: 
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broad  enough  to  establish  appropriate 
criteria  for  relief  to  all  import-sensitive 
Industries  which  can  make  a  case  under 
such  criteria.  The  legislation  before  us 
is  not  such  legislation;  and  It  Is  an  im- 
po.ssible  task  to  write  such  general  legis- 
lation on  the  Senate  floor. 

At  the  same  time,  the  pending  legisla- 
tion is  based  on  a  concept  which  could 
be  the  basis  for  such  general  legislation 
and  which  gives  us  an  opportunity  to 
endorse  that  concept.  If  enacted,  it 
would  al.so  establish  a  useful  precedent. 

Turning  to  the  shoe  problem,  I  would 
now  like  to  fill  out  the  record  on  its  cur- 
rent status. 

To  make  the  record  complete  with 
reference  to  the  Milan  meeting  to  which 
I  earlier  referred,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  In  the  Record  a  copy 
of  a  letter  which  I  sent  to  Senators  from 
shoe-producing  States  reporting  upon 
the  discussions  in  Milan. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 

was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 

as  follows:  , 

I  June  3.  1064. 

Hon.  ■ . 

l\S.  Senate, 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  :  Last  summer,  under  date  of 

July  25.  1963.  you  Joined  with  me  and  31 
of  our  colleagues  In  requesting  President 
Kennedy  that  he  consider  entering  into  nego- 
tiations with  principal  toreign  supplying  na- 
tions to  establish  quantitative  limitations  on 
shoe  lm{x>rts.  As  part  of  a  program  pointing 
toward  that  objective,  we  asked  for  his  ap- 
proval of  Industry-to-industry  meetings  be- 
tween US.  shoe  manufacturers  and  those  of 
the  principal  foreign  supplying  nations,  espe- 
cially Italy  and  Japan,  for  the  purpose  of 
discussing  the  problems  of  world  trade  in 
footwear.  President  Kennedy  gave  hlB  ap- 
proval to  such  meetings. 

A  similar  request  was  submitted  to  Presi- 
dent Johnson  under  date  of  April  24.  1964. 
He  also  gave  his  approval  and,  subsequently, 
Under  Secretary  George  Ball  agreed  to  ar- 
range for  the  meetings. 

The  first  such  meeting  was  held  In  Milan, 
Italy,  on  May  19-20,  1964.  The  American 
delegation  Included  the  following:  President 
Harold  Toor,  National  Shoe  Manufacturers 
Association;  Roy  St.  Jean,  chairman  of  the 
foreign  trade  committee  of  the  shoe  manu- 
facturing Industry;  Thomas  F.  Shannon. 
Esq  ,  counsel  to  the  committee  and  the  as- 
sociation; Iver  M.  Olsen,  economist  for  the 
National  Shoe  Manufactvirers  Association; 
Bernard  S.  Shapiro,  president  of  the  New 
England  Shoe  &  Leather  Association;  Alan 
H.  Goldstein,  director  of  the  New  England 
Shoe  &  Leather  Association;  Maxwell  Field, 
executive  vice  president  of  the  New  England 
Shoe  <t  Leather  Association;  George  Fec- 
t«au.  president.  United  Shoe  Workers  of 
America.  AFL-CIO:  John  Mara,  president. 
Boot  &  Shoe  Workers  Union.  At  the  in- 
vitation of  the  industry  representatives,  I 
accompanied  the  delegation  as  an  observer 
for  the  purpose  of  expressing  the  point  of 
view  of  those  Members  of  the  Congress  who 
have  Joined  in  app>eals  to  the  President  for 
action  In  connection  with  the  shoe  import 
problem. 

The  leader  of  the  Italian  group  was  Pres- 
ident Carlo  Forzlnettl.  of  Italy's  National 
Footwear  Mantifacturers  Association.  I 
should  point  out  that  the  Italian  shoe  manu- 
facturing Industry  Is  pretty  well  fragmented 
In  many  small  factories.  Including  a  sizable 
"cott.ige"  industry.  The  figures  we  were 
given  on  the  number  of  companies  ranged 
from  2,000  to  8.000. 


The  meetings  were  attended  by  three  rep- 
resentatives of  the  American  Consulate  In 
MUan  as  observers. 

The  purpose  of  the  meetings  was,  as  stated 
to  the  President,  "to  discuss  the  problems  of 
world  trade  in  footwear."  The  American 
delegation  was  very  careful  to  point  out  that. 
under  otir  antitrust  laws,  It  was  not  possible 
to  negotiate  an  Industry-to-industry  agree- 
ment limiting  Italian  shoe  exports  to  the 
United  States;  and  such  was  not  the  objec- 
tive of  the  American  delegation. 

The  American  delegation  undertook  to 
make  the  following  points:  (1)  that  the  rate 
of  growth  of  shoe  Imports  In  the  American 
market  had  made  a  serious  detrimental  Im- 
pact upon  the  American  shoe  manufacturing 
Industry;  (2)  that  the  wide  gap  In  wage  levels 
as  between  the  Italian  shoe  industry  and  the 
American  shoe  Industry  was  the  principal 
cause  of  this  development;  ( 3 )  that  the  prob- 
lem is  of  very  grave  concern,  not  only  to  the 
shoe  industry  and  labor  unions,  but  also  to 
33  Members  of  the  Senate  and  235  Members 
of  the  House  of  Representatives;  (4)  that  a 
solution  to  the  problem  must  be  found  if  in- 
creasingly serious  injury  to  the  American  In- 
dustry is  to  be  avoided;  (5)  that  It  was  our 
purpose  to  acquaint  them  with  the  serious- 
ness of  the  problem  and  of  our  concern  that 
an  effective  solution  be  found;  (6)  that  the 
orderly  marketing  approach  seemed  to  us  to 
be  the  sensible  one;  and  (7)  that  It  was  our 
hope  that  the  Italians  might  find  It  In  the 
interest  of  the  shoe  Industries  of  both  coun- 
tries to  urge  negotiations  of  an  orderly  mar- 
keting agreement  on  the  governmental  level. 

We  pointed  out  that  representatives  of  the 
wool  Industry  In  the  principal  wool-exporting 
countries.  Including  Italy.  In  March  of  this 
year,  had  recognized  "the  need  for  the  orderly 
development  of  world  trade"  In  the  products 
of  the  wool  industries  of  all  countries  and 
the  "need  for  an  early  agreement  among  gov- 
ernments covering  world  trade  in  the  prod- 
ucts of  the  Industries  involved."  We  urged 
that  representatives  of  the  Italian  shoe  In- 
dustry give  consideration  to  a  similar  under- 
standing among  the  shoe-exporting  coun- 
tries. 

Otir  objective  at  Milan  was  twofold:  (1) 
To  impress  upon  the  Italians  the  seriousness 
with  which  the  industry,  the  labor  unions, 
and  a  large  segment  of  the  Congress  view 
the  problem;  and  (2)  to  get  their  agreement 
to  participate  in  a  consideration  of  the  prob- 
lem. Both  of  these  limited  objectives  were, 
I  think,  achieved.  In  connection  with  the 
second  objective.  It  was  agreed  that  the 
American  delegation  would  submit  a  posi- 
tion paper  to  Mr.  Forzlnettl  not  later  than 
June  6  of  this  year.  Mr.  Forzlnettl  agreed 
that  they  would  respond  with  a  position 
paper  not  later  that  July  1  of  this  year.  It 
was  also  agreed  that  this  exchange  would 
point  toward  another  meeting  to  be  held  In 
September  of  this  year. 

Since  our  return.  I  have  received  reliable 
and  interesting  Information  on  the  reaction 
of  one  of  the  principal  Italian  shoe  exporters 
to  the  meetings  In  Milan.  He  made  the  fol- 
lowing points :  ( 1 )  that  a  quota  In  the  United 
States  might  be  good  protection  for  Italian 
shoe  manufactvirers  and  workers;  (2)  that 
the  American  delegation  seemed  determined 
to  do  something  about  the  problem;  (3)  that 
the  Italian  Government  itself  has  taken  the 
protectionist  line  on  Imports  of  other  prod- 
ucts into  Italy;  (4)  that  no  government  can 
allow  a  major  Industry  to  go  out  of  business; 
(6)  that  cheap  Japanese  shoe  exports  into 
the  American  market  could  well  threaten  the 
Italian  share  of  the  American  market. 

In  brief,  it  is  my  impression  that  the 
Milan  meetings  resulted  in  some  progress  to- 
ward our  ultimate  objective.  I  want  to  take 
this  opportunity  to  express  my  appreciation 


to  you  for  having  made  the  Milan  meetings 
possible. 

Sincerely, 

Edmund  S.  Muskix. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  a  study  by  the  foreign  trade 
committee  for  the  shoe  manufacturing  , 
industry,  on  the  impact  of  Italian  shoe 
imports. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  study 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

The   Impact   or   Italian   Imports 

(A  study  by  the  foreign  trade  committee  for 
the  shoe  manufacturing  Industry,  repre- 
senting the  National  Shoe  Manufacturers 
Association,  New  England  Shoe  &  Leather 
Association,  St.  Louis  Shoe  Mantifacturers 
Association) 

THE     SHOE     MANTJFACTTJRINO     INDUSTRY    IS    IM- 
PORTANT   TO      THE     U.S.     ECONOMY 

There  are  over  1,300  factories  located  in 
over  600  communities — the  vast  majority  of 
which  are  small  towns  where  shoe  manufac- 
turing is  the  major  source  of  Income.  These 
are  located  in  38  States  in  over  260  congres- 
sional districts. 

The  industry  employs  over  200,000  shoe 
workers  according  to  the  U.S.  Bureau  of  Labor 
Statistics.  The  payroll  is  nearly  a  billion 
dollars  a  year.  An  additional  70,000  or  more 
are  employed  In  allied  industries  producing 
machines,  materials,  components,  and  sup- 
plies for  shoe  manufacturers.  This  restilts 
in  shoe  sales  of  $4,700  million  annually. 

THE  SHOE   MANUFACTURING  INDUSTRY   CONSISTS 
PRIMARILY    O^   SMALL   MANUFACTURERS 

The  shoe  mantifacturing  industry  Is  highly 
competitive,  thus  forcing  prices  to  a  mini- 
mum. Average  employment  per  plant  is  180- 
200  workers.  Their  take-home  pay  is  very 
small.  The  firms  are  very  progressive  in  their 
Improvement  of  plant  processes  and  prod- 
ucts, and  efficiency  is  greater  In  American 
shoe  plants  than  anywhere  else  in  the  world. 

Industry  profits  are  relatively  low,  aver- 
aging from  1.1  to  2.6  percent  after  taxes. 
One-third  of  our  manufacturers  sustain 
losses  each  year.  The  percentage  of  net 
profit  to  sales  has  declined  in  recent  years. 

SHOE   IMPORTS  FROM   ITALY    HAVE  INCREASED   AT 
AN    ALARMING    RATE 

Prom  1960  to  1963,  over  130  percent. 

From  8.2  million  pairs  In  1960  to  nearly  19 
million  p>alrs  In  1963. 

Based  on  current  trends,  imports  from 
Italy  are  expected  to  total  21.5  million  pairs 
in  1964,  and  In  1967,  32  million  pairs. 

(A  chart  on  imports  from  Italy  In  millions 
of  pairs  is  not  Included  in  the  Record.) 

LEATHER  FOOTWEAR  IMPORTS  ARE  DUE  TO  LOWBt 
ITALIAN    WAGES 

According  to  the  latest  information  avail- 
able from  the  U.S.  Department  of  Ijabor,^ 
the  average  wage  per  hour  (including  social 
benefits)  in  the  Italian  shoe  manufacttuing 
Industry  was  56  cents  per  hotir  in  1960;  64 
cents  per  hour  in  1962;  and  73  cents  per  hour 
in  1963. 

lUn  contrast,  VS.  shoe  manufactxxrlng 
wages  (including  social  benefits)  were  $130 
in  1960;  $1.97  In  1962;  $2.07  in  1963;  and 
$2.11  in  1964. 


>The  U.S.  Department  of  Labor  obtained 
its  data  from  Rassegna  di  Statistlche  del 
Lavoro.  Confederazione  Generale  della  In- 
dustrla  Italiana.  Rome;  Salsdres  C.S.E.. 
Statistiques  Sociales  series,  1968 — ^No.  1,  Of- 
fice Statistique  des  Communautee  Euro- 
peennes. 
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NiNnxKM  muxion  paiks  imported  eliminatko 

7,600    JOB    OPPOETONrmS    IN     1963 

Based  on  latest  productivity  rates.  Imports 
from  Italy  eliminated  7  800  Job  opportuni- 
ties In  the  U.S.  shoe  Industry   in    1963. 

It  la  estimated  thac  an  additional  1.000 
Jobs  will  be  lost  In  1964.  due  to  Imports 
from  Italy. 

(A  chart  showing  Italian  Imports  elim- 
inated 7,600  Job  opportunltl^  In  US  shoe 
manufacturing  Is  not  included  In  the 
Rzcoao.) 

THX    BULK    or    FOOTWEAR    IMPORTS    FROM    rTALT 
ARK    WOMKN'3    A.NO    MISSES'    S((OES 

Imports  of  these  types  increased  205  per- 
cent from  1960  to  1963 

Prom  4.8  million  pairs  In  1960  to  14  .5  mil- 
lion pairs  In  1963. 

They  were  1.5  percent  of  a  US  production 
of  320  million  pairs  In  1960 

They  were  4.6  percent  of  a  U  S  production 
of  315  million  pairs  In    1963 

They  were  8.4  percent  of  a  U  S  production 
of  86  million  pairs  In  the  nr-<t  3  months  of 
1964. 

Based  on  current  reports,  imports  of  these 
types  are  expected  to  reach  22  miUlon  pairs 
In  1965,  or  7  1  percent  of  an  estlm.ited  U  S. 
output  of  308  million  pairs 

(A  chart  showlni?  U  ri  imports  of  women's 
and  misses'  shoes  from  Italy  is  not  Included 
In  the  Rzcoao.) 

U  3.  MANUTACTURERS  OF  WOMEN  S  AND  MISSES' 
LEATHER  SHOES  HAVE  LOST  THEIR  GROWTH 
TO  ITALIAN  IMPORTS 

The  rate  of  growth  in  this  sev;ment  of 
the  Industry  from  1950  to  1960  wm  2  per- 
cent per  year.  At  this  rate  women's  and 
misses'  production  should  have  been  339 
million  pairs  in  1963  Actual  production 
was  320  million  pairs  However,  Italian  im- 
ports have  taken  most  of  Its  i<;rowth 

I  A  chart  on  the  above  subject  not  printed 
In  the  Recoko.) 

Counsel:  Thomas  P  Shannon.  1625  Eye 
Street  NW..  Washington.  D  C 

National  Shoe  Manufacturers  Association: 
President,  Harold  O  Toor.  Freeman-Toor 
Corp.,  New  York,  NY;  secretary.  Harold  R. 
GlbUn;  treasurer,  R^^bert  H  Levereni.  Lev- 
erenz  Shoe  Co.,  Sheboygan.  Wis  ,  executive 
vice  president.  Merrill  A    Watson 

New  England  Shoe  and  Leather  Associa- 
tion: President,  Bernard  3.  Shaplm,  Ameri- 
can Olrl  Shoe  Co..  Boston.  Mass  .  executive 
vice  president.  Maxwell  Field;  vice  president. 
Joseph  Bloom.  A.  Sandler  Co  .  Needham 
Heights,  Mass.;  vice  president.  Rcibert  N. 
Bass.  Q.  H.  Bass  &  Co  .  Wlltrtn,  Maine;  vice 
president,  Richard  N  Sears.  Bates  Shoe  Co  , 
Webster,  Mass.;  secretary,  Edward  L.  Davis; 
treasurer,  Helmer  C.  Johans  ii.  Eat<le  Shoe 
Manufacturing  Co  .  Inc  ,  Everett.  Mass. 

St.  Louis  Shoe  Manufacturers  Association: 
Chairman,  Joseph  J.  Goldstein.  Kalmon  Shoe 
Manufacturing  Co..  St.  Louis.  Mo  ;  president. 
William  S.  Kaplan,  Carmo  Shoe  Manufactur- 
ing Co.,  Union,  Mo  ;  executive  secretary. 
Arthur  H.  Gale;  first  vice  president.  Joseph  O. 
Helmbacher,  Brown  Shoe  Co  .  St  Louis,  Mo  ; 
second  vice  president,  J  Ro^er  Johansen. 
Johansen  Bros.  Shoe  Co  .  St.  Louis.  Mo  ; 
treasurer,  Roy  P.  Sundllng.  Brauer  Bros  Shoe 
Co  .St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Foreign  Trsde  Committee  for  the  Shoe 
Manafacttirlng  Industry:  Chairman,  Roy  St. 
Jean.  Brown  Shoe  Co,  St.  Louis.  Mo.:  vice 
chairman.  Alan  Ooldsteln.  Plymouth  Shoe 
Co..  Mlddleboro.  Mass. 

Mr.  MI7SKIK  Mr  President,  I  also 
In  the  Rkcord  a  copy  of  the  proposal 
ask  unanimoua  consent  to  have  printed 
which  haa  been  submitted  to  the  Italian 
shoe  industry,  under  an  agreement 
reached  with  representatives  of  that  In- 


dustry.    That  proposal  Ls  dated  June  6, 
1964. 

There  bt'int;  wo  objection,  tlie  pnnxxsal 
wa5  ordered  to  tx.'  printed  m  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

K  Proposal.  Jc.ve  6.    1964    AsscxXazione   Na- 

ZIl>.VAL     CALZ.ArrRlrU  I     IfALIA.Nl     FROM      F'lR- 

EicjN  Trade  Co-mmittee  for  the  Shoe 
Mant'fac  turi.nc  Industry.  Boot  a.nd  Shoe 
WtiRKEfus  Union  a.nd  U.nited  Shoe  Workers 
OF  America,  AFL  CIO 

The  shoe  manufncturlng  industry  of  the 
United  States  met  at  an  important  confer- 
ence in  Milan.  luily.on  May  19-20.  1964.  with 
representatives  of  .\NCI.  and  US  Senator 
Edmlnd  S  MusKit  and  Mr  Robert  Collins. 
an  official  of  the  U.S.  Stale  Depiirtment  in 
attendance  In  accordance  with  the  con- 
sensu* reached  at  this  conference  the  U  S 
shoe  manufacturing  industry,  management 
and  labor,  submits  its  recommendations  for 
a  course  of  action  to  be  pursued  by  it  and 
the  lUiUan  footwear  manufacturing  indvis- 
try  These  recommendations  are  herelnbe- 
low  set  forth  m  resolution  form  Following 
such  proposal  Is  a  statement  of  the  US.  In- 
dustry s  position, 

"proposal 

"Recognizing  the  continuing  seriousness 
and  urgency  of  the  pn^blema  posed  by  devel- 
opments In  world  trade  and  in  tlie  products 
of  our  industry,  and 

"Recalling  that  our  President,  the  late 
Honorable  John  F  Kennedy  and  Hon  Lyndon 
n  Johnson,  as  well  as  33  US  Senators  and 
235  Representatives,  have  expressed  their  In- 
tention of  safegxiardlng  our  industry  and  the 
standard  of  living  of  the  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  men  and  women  we  employ;  and 

"Being  mindful  of  the  facts  that  in  many 
part,s  of  the  world  international  trade  is  not 
condvicted  on  the  basis  of  normal,  free,  and 
fair  trade  practices,  and 

"Recognizing  the  severe  competition  that 
both  our  countries  face  from  lower-wage 
countries  such  as  Japan  and  Hong  Kong; 
and 

"Recognizing  the  need  for  the  orderly 
marketing  development  of  world  trade  In  the 
pr- 'ducts  of  our  Industry  among  all  countries; 
and 

"Desiring  to  develop  an  equltiible  solution 
of  the  mutual  problems  affecting  both  our 
countries:  Therefore,  we 

"Rftolve,  { 1 1  That  the  Italian  shoe  manu- 
facturing Industry  recognize  that  there  Is  a 
need  for  an  early  agreement  among  govern- 
men'.s  covering  world  trade  In  the  products 
of  our  Industries: 

"i2)  That  both  the  Itallim  and  U  S  shoe 
manufacturing  Industries  request  the  prompt 
convening  of  a  meeting  of  our  governments 
for  the  purpose  of  concluding  such  an  agree- 
ment; and 

"i3i  That  each  of  our  Industries  suggest 
to  Its  government  an  agreement  to  cover 
world  trade  and  especially  U  S  Imjxirts  of 
f'wjtwear  and  esteibllsh  a  total  Import  share 
of  the  US  market  at  a  percentage  level  on 
a  category-by-category  basis" 

statement     of     posirTf)N 

/      I/. 5.     imports    of    footwear    are    causing 
seriou3  market  dtiruption 

Imports  of  footwear  entering  the  United 
States  have  accelerated  sharply  In  the  last 
decade  and  have  now  reached  a  level  that 
constitutes  an  Immediate  threat  to  the  U  ."^ 
shoe  manufacturing  industry  The  present 
(■'ir'.(Jlt!'>n  Is  exemplified  by  a  loss  of  pro- 
d'lrtlve  growth  and  employment  opportuni- 
ties   and    a   .I'eady   eroelon   of    pn)nts 

.^n.i.ysis  of  current  Import  levels  and 
trends  during  the  last  10  years  fully  estab- 
lishes the  conditions  facing  our  Industry. 
Footwear  Imports  from  all  sources  have  In- 
cre.ised  by  approximately  1,100  percent  sliice 
1955  and  now  represent  a  penetration  equal- 


ing approximately  13  j:)ercent  of  domestic 
pn)ductlon  This  Inifxirts-productlon  ratio 
Is  greater  than  that  which  faced  the  U.3. 
cotton  textile  industry  when  the  multlna- 
tk>n.il  maj-ketlng  agreement  wa.s  concluded. 
A  detalletl  analysi.s  of  U  S  fixjtwear  Imports 
frwin  1955  to  the  pres«'nt  l.s  attiiched  as  ap- 
pendix I 

Entry  statLstlcs  alone,  of  course,  do  not 
de.v-ribe  the  full  effect  of  imports  <jn  the 
domestic  industry  In  view  of  relatively 
stable  il')niestlc  production,  tlie  alarming  in- 
cre.use  in  Imported  footwear  represents  an 
annual  loss  of  approximately  35.000  employ, 
ment  opportunities  for  US  workers,  biised 
on  current  pr(_>ducllvlty.  Including  over  29.000 
such  oppi>rtunltles  for  production  workers 
alone  Moreover,  there  Is  a  consistent  trend 
toward  the  closing  of  shoe  factories,  numeri- 
cally offset  t.)  some  extent  by  openings  in 
other  htcas  Tliose  who  have  lost  Job.s  by 
factory  closings  In  small  communities  where 
shoe  manufacturing  once  con.stltuted  the 
major,  even  exclusive,  s-iirce  of  employment 
derive  no  beneht  from  an  opening  In  a  re- 
mote geographic  area. 

Consider  also  that  approxim.itely  one-third 
of  all  leather  footwear  manufacturing  estab- 
lishments fall  to  show  a  profit  each  year, 
and  that  the  leather  and  allied  product,s  in- 
dustry, reflecting  predominantly  footwe.ir 
pnxluctlon,  has  fallen  to  the  le.ist  profitable 
of  all  US  manufacturing  Indu.stries  during 
this  current  period  of  high  import  penetra- 
tion. A  thorough  and  critical  analysis  of  all 
these  facts  conclusively  demonstr.ites  that 
the  US.  shoe  manufacturing  Industry  Is  In 
serl^ms  difficulty  and  that  sh.irp  imptjrt  In- 
creases are  the  principal  cau.se. 

//  trnpurta  from  Italy  arc  a  major  rontribxit- 
mg  caiu^e  of  the  present  serious  condition 
Italian  footwear  lm[X)rts  have  par.illeled 
and  lately  exceeded  the  overall  alarming  Im- 
ixirt  trend.  Since  1955.  Imjxirts  of  Italian 
footwear  have  Increased  by  more  than  1.500 
percent;  1963  Imfx^rts  represented  an  Increase 
of  17.800  000  pairs  over  1955.  Of  even  greater 
concern  to  the  U  S  Industry  Is  the  fact  that 
Italian  footweiU  Imports  lncre;i.sed  In  excess 
of  250  percent  between  1959  and  1963  com- 
p.u-ttl  with  a  total  entry  accrethm  of  approx- 
im.itely 100  percent  As  demonstrated  by  the 
following  table  [table  not  printed  In  the  Rec- 
ord' nearly  19  million  p.iirs  entered  from 
It.ily  In  1963;  21.5000O0  pairs  .ire  e.xpected 
In  1964  on  the  biisls  of  current  trends;  and 
slmll.irly  founded  projections  Indicate  that 
by  1967.  32  million  Italian  Imports  will  en- 
ter the  United  States 

.Again.  It  Is  necessary  to  probe  beneath 
these  statistics  to  appreciate  tlTe  ramifica- 
tions of  these  Imports  Most  significantly. 
It  u  evident  that  Italian  footwear  imports 
prevented  realization  by  US.  shoeworkers 
of  7  600  employment  opportunities  In  1963 
and  estimated  Imports  for  1964  will  fore- 
close an  additional  1.000  such  opportunities. 
The  Influence  of  Italian  fixjtwear  is  espe- 
cially substantial  In  the  women's  and  misses' 
leather  shoe  market.  In  this  segment,  the 
VS  indu.'^try  enjoyed  an  average  annual 
production  growth  of  2  percent  between  1950 
and  1960.  but  since  that  time  virtually  all 
m.irket  Increases  have  been  absorbed  by  Im- 
ports. 

The  U  S  Industry's  concern  with  footwear 
Imports  from  Italy  derives  as  much  from  the 
cause  as  the  extent  of  such  entries.  Two 
f.u-'H  predominate:  ili  F(.H)twear  has  al- 
ways required  and  must  continue  to  require 
high  labor  Input  and  strict  specifications; 
I '-'  I  Italian  employment  costs  are  substantial- 
ly lower  than  these  prevailing  In  the  United 
states.  These  lower  labor  costs  enable  the 
Italian  shoe  manufacturers  t<5  sell  footwear 
at  substantially  lower  prices  than  can  U.S. 
manufacturers  and  to  create  fashions 
throui^h  the  use  of  hand  labor  which  Is  pro- 
hibitive   In    the    United    SUtea.      The    best 
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available  data  demonstrate  the  following  la- 
bor cost   differentials: 

Employment  cost  comparison.  United  States 
and  Italian  sfioe  manufacturing  vxnkers 
(19S0  to  1963) 


I  Not  available. 

Note.— Kiiirures  IficludP  friiipe  U'licflts. 
SourfO  rnitPil  States cfirsul.Mihino,  Italy;  "Rassegna 
diStatisliclioilel  Lavoro."  Kdiiw.  aiur'Sahiiri'sC.E.E.," 
Office  Stati.stiiiiit'  '1''*'  rdiiiiiiiiuIt'S  Euroix'i'iines. 

It  Is  ImportJint  to  stresy  that  this  cost  dls- 
p.irity  Will  continue  to 'be  extremely  wide 
notwithstanding  the  outcome  of  the  current 
labor  negotiations  In  Italy. 

Taking  into  account  the  Increasing  trend 
of  lUillan  footwear  imports,  Its  Impact  on 
the  US  Industry,  and  the  Insurmountable 
employment  cost  advantage,  there  Is  no 
question  but  that  our  serious  concern  IB 
more  than  Justified. 

///  The  Untted  States  icill  not  permit  seri- 
ous injury  to  its  shoe  manufacturing 
industry 

The  US.  shoe  manufacturing  Industry 
fully  appreciate  the  favorable  U.S.  trade 
balance  In  Its  commerce  with  Italy  and  la 
likewise  In  sympathy  with  a  general  policy  of 
free  trade.  Nevertheless,  It  cannot  accept 
the  severe  Injury  of  the  domestic  footwear 
industry  as  a  result  of  Imports  and  It.does 
not  believe  that  the  U.S.  Governme^  will 
permit  this  Injury  to  continue  and  jforsen. 
It  Is  a  major  premise  of  the  Generajf  Agree- 
ment on  rarlffs  and  Trade  that^lthough 
free  world  commerce  Is  the  fundamental  ob- 
jective, each  member  nation  has  the  right  to 
protect  its  basic  industfles  from  serious 
market  disruption. 

The  shoe  manufacturing  Industry  Is  a 
basic  US  Industry  which,  as  hereinabove 
demonstrated.  Is  presently  suffering  such 
disruption.  Tliere  are  more  than  1,300  foot- 
wear factories  In  the  United  States,  located 
In  38  States  and  over  600  communities.  The 
preponderance  of  these  communities  are 
small  cities  and  towns  In  which  shoe  manu- 
facturing Is  the  principal,  and  often  only, 
source  of  Income.  The  Industry  Itself  em- 
pktys  more  than  200,000  workers  and  pays 
wages  and  salaries  of  approximately  $1  bil- 
lion {>er  yearj  In  addition,  70,000  persona 
are  employed  In  allied  industries  producing 
machines,  materials,  components,  and  other 
supplies  for  U.S.  shoe  manufacturers.  The 
industry's  total  sales  aggregate  »4.700  mil- 
lion annually.  ■ 


The  Importance  of  this  Industry  to  the  Na- 
tion's economy  Is  recognized  by  many  both 
In  and  out  of  Government.  Last  year  on 
behalf  of  the  Industry,  235  Congressmen 
and  33  Senators  petitioned  the  President  of 
the  United  States,  asking  that  he  Initiate 
procedures  directed  toward  the  establish- 
ment of  orderly  marketing  agreements  In 
International  footwear  trade.  Representa- 
tives of  the  Industry  and  Members  of  Con- 
gress met  with  President  Kennedy  In  October 
1963,  and  with  President  Johnson  In  April 
19S4,  for  the  purpose  of  explaining  the  full 
nature  of  the  footwear  Import  problem  and 
seeking  their  support.  Both  leaders  evi- 
denced an  understanding  of  the  rapidly  de- 
teriorating condition  of  the  industry  and  an 
earnest  desire  to  offer  assistance.  One  re- 
sult of  the  meeting  with  President  Johnson 
was  the  Milan  conference  In  mid-May.  orga- 
nized In  part  through  the  offices  of  the  U.S. 
Department  of  State. 

In  view  of  this  demonstrable  Interest  of 
the  U.S.  Government  In  the  survival  of  a 
healthy  domestic  shoe  manufacturing  In- 
dustry, It  Is  not  possible  that  the  present 
disintegration  will  be  long  abided.  One  al- 
ternative source  of  relief  Is  the  Imposition 
of  mandatory  controls;  we  believe,  however, 
that  a  voluntary  orderly  marketing  agree- 
ment negotiated  on  a  multinational  govem- 
ment-to-government  scale  provides  the  opti- 
mum solution. 

IV.  A  multinational  orderly  marketing  agree- 
ment provides  advantages  for  Italian  as 
well  as  United  States  shoe  manufacturers 
A  voluntary  multinational  marketing 
agreement  will  establish  a  more  orderly  U.S. 
footwear  market  offering  a  share  of  its  growth 
to  principal  foreign  supplying  nations.  It  is 
important  to  emphasize  that  the  U.S.  indus- 
try does  not  seek  rollbacks  which  would  sub- 
stantially reduce  the  present  level  of  Imports 
either  on  an  overall  basis  or  in  selected  cate- 
gories. Such  an  agreement  would  offer  the 
Italian  Industry  a  foreseeable  long-range 
U.S.  market  for  their  products.  This  pre- 
dictability would  facilitate  planning  for  the 
continuing  development  of  this  segment  of 
the  Italian  economy. 

A  multinational  agreement  which  perforce 
takes  Into  account  the  interests  of  all  prin- 
cipal supplying  nations  would  lend  further 
stability  to  the  Italian  market  share.  For 
example,  whereas  Italian  labor  costs  are  sub- 
stantially lower  than  those  in  the  United 
States,  Japanese  costs  are  lower  still.  Ac- 
cordingly, the  Italian  market  In  the  United 
States  la  now  severely  threatened  by  the  large 
volume  of  Japanese  Imports. 

Japanese  vinyl  footwear,  with  an  average 
declared  value  of  58  cents  per  pair  Is  inter- 
changeable on  a  1-for-l  basis  with  many 
varieties  of  Italian  and  U.S.  products;  this 
type  of  footwear  is  now  being  imported  from 
Japan  at  a  level  nearly  three  times  that  of 
1963.    Moreover,  it  is  apparent  that  there  has 

Table  I. — Footwear  imports,  1955-63 


been  an  increase  In  the  average  value  of  Jap- 
anese leather  footwear  imports.  This  de- 
velopment, together  with  forecasts  regarding 
the  Japanese  industry,  portend  a  strong  Jap- 
anese influence  on  the  leather  shoe  market 
heretofore   imported   largely   from   Italy. 

The  situation  concerning  Japan  is  illus- 
trative only.  As  the  Industrial  capacities  of 
the  emerging  nations  develop  it  is  not  un- 
likely that  they  will  turn  first  to  the  high 
labor  input  areas  of  manufacturing.  An  ar- 
rangement such  as  herein  described  would 
protect  the  Italian  footwear  Industry  from 
any  severe  disruption  from  these  sources. 

In  addition,  an  agreement  providing  for 
the  orderly  development  of  world  trade  In 
footwear  would  eliminate  the  possibility  of 
unilateral  Etction  on  the  part  of  the  United 
States  to  restrict  imports.  With  a  large 
number  of  legislators  concerned  with  the 
problem,  the  likelihood  of  such  action  Is 
easily  foreseeable  should  conditions  de- 
teriorate further.  Moreover,  the  attitude  of 
U.S.  labor  organizations  must  also  be  con- 
sidered. The  likelihood  of  their  generating 
such  programs  as  massive  "buy  America" 
campaigns  would  be  obviated  by  such  an 
agreement. 

V.  The  proposed  course  of  ax:tion 
In  view  of  all  the  foregoing,  the  U.S.  shoe 
manufacturing  industry,  as  stated  above, 
believes  that  a  multinational  govemment- 
to-govemment  agreement  Is  necessary  to 
prevent  the  deterioration  of  our  market. 
Such  an  agreement  should,  In  our  opinion, 
cover  world  trade  and  especially  U.S.  Imports 
of  footwear  and  establish  a  total  Import 
share  of  the  U.S.  market  at  a  percentage 
level  on  a  category-by-category  basis.  In 
no  category  would  a  percentage  be  estab- 
lished which  would  effect  a  drastic  Import 
reduction,  and  provision  would  be  made  for 
periodic  reevaluation  in  the  face  of  chang- 
ing market  conditions.  Further,  this  agree- 
ment would  allocate  the  total  Import  share 
on  a  mutually  satisfactory  historic  basis 
among  the  principal  footwear  supplying  na- 
tions. 

In  conclusion,  therefore,  we  respectfully 
resolve  that: 

(1)  That  the  Italian  shoe  manufacturing 
Industry  recognize  that  there  is  a  need  for 
an  early  agreement  among  governments  cov- 
ering world  trade  in  the  products  of  our  In- 
dustries; 

(2)  That  both  the  Italian  and  United 
States  shoe  manufacturing  industries  re- 
quest the  prompt  convening  of  a  meeting 
of  our  Governments  for  the  purpose  of  con- 
cluding such  an  agreement;  and 

(3)  That  each  of  our  Industries  suggest 
to  Its  Government  an  agreement  to  cover 
world  trade  and  especially  U.S.  Unports  of 
footwear  and  establish  a  total  Import  share 
of  the  U.S.  market  at  a  percentage  level  on 
a  category-by-category  basis. 


Category 


Men's,  viHiths".  lUiil  hoys'     

\^'i;; nr's,  lui-sst-s',  and  children's 

M ima.sins 

All  ottit-r  noiinililKT - ■ 

Vlnvl-sui'i'ortr'l  upixTS - 

RublKT  and  .Miiiulaied  rubber  with  canvas 

UJijHTS         ...        --- -     - 


lOU 


1956 


Pairs 


Total. 


I'r'.Hiiiction 

PerctT.i  of  [>ri"hu-tiim. 


856,651 

028.103 

921,263 

1.547,811 

3,555,836 

(') 


115,183 


Value 


$5,440,020 

3,391.103 

1,081.529 

926,877 

2,730,931 

(') 


162, 399 


638,203,000 
1.2 


Pairs 


1,801. 
1,194. 
l,0-'7. 
1,170. 
4,804. 
0) 


028 
778 
7S4 
618 
731 


Value 


1957 


1958 


Pairs 


$8,987,826 

4.051.452 

1,1S:.412 

703.34.') 

3, 565, 595 

0) 


343.844 


.409.921 

,484,501 

818,917 

941,720 

.333.418 


1.022,647 


Value 


$11,124,621 

6,603,422 

1,081.037 

580. 520 

2.824,789 


1.122.942 


652.894.000 
1.6 

I 


656,725,000 
1.8 


Pairs 


6.907,380 
9,192,345 
1,135.704 
1.063,005 
5,298,107 
(') 


3.247,741 


Value 


$16,359,552 

11,526.067 

1,173.042 

733,583 

3,086.538 

(') 


2,429.226 


35, 308, 008 


650,759,000 
4.1 


1959 


Pairs 


4,834.849 
6,221,748 
1,698.914 
917,985 
8,703,345 
(') 

12.614,104 


34.890,945 


Value 


$21,564,277 

14,313,173 

1,857,348 

772,992 

5,906,486 

(') 

17,105,903 


61,520,178 


707,670,000 
4.9 


See  footnotes  at  end  of  table. 
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T.^BLE    I. — Foot'ifor  imp 

•nt.t,  195-'>-/)5 — Con 

tinued 

t 

Category 

4 

ISW 

vm 

\»1 

!963 

I'eriviit  change 
!9W  A3 

Pain 

Value 

Pain 

Value 

Pairs 

Value 

Pairs 

Value 

Fairs 

Value 

Men'f,  Toutha'.  and  boys'             

WomenV  m\miM',  anJ  ohiWrfns 

Sllppen 

M(MX»ains 

All  other  nonrubber 

Vinyl  8upport«<l  uppers 

Rubber  and  ilinulateJ  rubber  with  canvsa 
uppers -- 

5.  303.  i)«e 
7.777.  44 » 

2,82»,  ii«! 

1,327.  rri 

U.  4«l),Hl,& 

C) 

30.337  152 

124.  :  h3.  344 

;>(,  c.ii  us 
■i.    .««  .M*l 

6.W7.347 
(') 

37,  MO.  333 

5.  43)  363 
1  fAS   436 

3.  ai.rsx 

I.  i«)ft.  •M^J^ 

17.330.  ye; 
(') 

36.6I4.6!0 

•M.  061. 736 
23.98i.4M 

2.  I»«0.<«2 
v»?.  756 
7.067.615 
(') 

31.843.330 

7. 48a  066 
13. 616. 383 

7.  176.  220 

66H.ft(W 

36,117,234 

«  7. 961.  212 

39,330,176 

132.  207.  4S3 

3".  ^v^. '.i^y 

3,  7W0,  IX» 

026.863 

13.364.302 

«5,6»4,2a2 

IN,  791,4M 

7.  723.R7! 
IH.  4.'«. '<<'4 

6.  U«y,  :4ii 

57»1.  Rl« 

13.  Hf..AlH 

1ft,  25.'.  7M 

»,fl75.«l» 

$33.  424.  Sfi« 

,)'.  AX',.\r.v 

i.  J^M  MCi 

7,  IKI.  4W 
S,  M*i.  3«1 

18,  7ft«.H46 

801   7 

1,S.V,  2 

-ft3   1 

:•♦>«  7 

0) 

24.706  7 

814.4 
tf7l,5 
204  « 
-42  8 
1S9  4 
(') 

12.214  3 

Total 

64.a63.6e0     90.837.901 

66.272.937 

»l.  677.363 

98.343,346 

104. 749. 563 

9i.49l.4M 

u 

106. 393.  .160 

1.064.6 

688  I 

1 

686. 266. 000 

I33. 933.000 

S.000 
It 

Percent  ot  prortnctlon .— .,.— ^.. 

w 

5 

13  3 

1 

1 
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»  Not  available.  „  ^      .    ,,^. 

•  National  dhoe  .VIanufii<-tiir»Ts  .\vs<)oisti()n  Kfloor<l.i,  beb   J4.  IBM 
beglimlng  July  1962,  not  dvsUiable  yreviooj  to  thU  tliue 


Data  available 


Source:  U.S.  Cooimeroe  Dopartuivnt. 


Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President.  I  want 
to  make  lk  flnal  statement  on  this  mat- 
ter of  Import  quotas  as  It  affects  the 
shoe  industry,  and  in  making  these  re- 
marks. I  want  to  pay  my  respects  to  the 
junior  Senator  from  Massachusetts  who, 
unfortunately,  cannot  be  here  to  speak 
out  with  me  on  this  important  matter. 
Ti:d  Keitnedy  has  worked  uricea.sinyly, 
and  with  the  greatest  of  sincerity  and 
persistence  to  help  our  congressional 
delegation  and  the  industry  work  out 
effective  solutions.  He  has  been  al- 
ways available  for  counsel,  and  he  has 
given  his  full  cooperation  I  want  Ui  say 
to  my  colleagues  here  today,  that  Ted 
has  asked  that  he  be  recorded  as  Joining 
in  the  statement  I  am  about  to  make, 
and  I  thank  him  most  sincerely  for  his 
support.  We  all  wish  him  an  early 
return  to  the  State  so  we  can  again  en- 
Joy  his  enthusiasm  and  inspiration. 

The  shoe  industry  employs  over  300, OOn 
workers  with  a  payroll  of  almOvSt  a  bil- 
lion dollars  a  year  Its  sales  amount  to 
around  $4-5  billion  annually.  New  Eng- 
land accounts  for  about  one-third  of 
domestic  shoe  production  and  earnings. 

This  Industry  is  very  competitive,  with 
a  low  percentage  of  industrial  concentra- 
tion. At  the  same  time,  its  rate  of  profit 
is  far  below  the  Nation's  average,  and  it 
IS  operating  at  less  than  70  percent  of 
capacity.  A  1962  study  Indicated  an  ex- 
ceedly  high  rate  of  failures  for  the  in- 
dustry. 

Since  1955.  shoe  Imports  have  in- 
creased by  substantial  proportlnn.s.  and 
the  Indiistry  is  threatened  by  greater 
increases  in  the  Immediate  years  ahead 
At  the  present  time  imports  are  more 
than  13  percent  of  U.S.  production.  It 
is  estimated  that  by  1965,  they  will  total 
125  million  pairs  of  shoes,  or  20  percent 
of  U.S.  production.  Exports,  on  the  other 
hand,  have  decreased  since  1955.  Ac- 
cording to  the  industr>'.  even  at  a  2- 
percent  growth  rat*\  almost  50,000  Jobs 
will  be  eliminated  by  Imports  at  the  end 
of  1965.  The  bulk  of  the  Imports  come 
from  Japan  and  Italy  with  labor  c(«ts 
some  20  to  30  percent  of  our  own  costs 
per  hour. 

This  Is  not  Just  a  New  England  prob- 
lem, but  one  which  Is  having  a  substan- 
tial Impact  on  employment  and  earrUngs 
in  over  1.300  factories  located  In  38 
States.    Many  of  these  factories  are  lo- 


cated   in  small    ttjwns  and  cities  where 
unemploymfru  is  already  a  m;-iior  l.s.sue 

For  several  years  shoo  manufacturers 
have  been  battling  to  protect  the  Jobs  of 
shoe  workers  fr-nn  a  flood  of  imports  In 
leather  and  leatht-r-type  shoos  alone  im- 
ix)rts  in  1963  cu>t  12  OOi)  job  opportuni- 
ties 

The  shoe  manufacturers  foreign  trade 
committee,  with  the  .support  of  the  labor 
groups  and  congressional  representa- 
tives, ha.s  -sparked  the  following  program 
for  the  protectmn  of  the  .American  shoe 
mdu.stry  and  it.>  workers. 

First  Meetings  have  been  held  with 
Congressmen  and  Senators  to  inform 
Congress  of  thf  impact  of  imports  on  the 
shoe  industry 

Second  An  orderly  marketing  amend- 
ment which  would  slow  down  the  growth 
of  Imports  and  still  p<-rmit  foreign-made 
shoos  to  share  in  the  growth  of  the  do- 
mestic market  was  developed  and  added 
to  the  Trade  Expansion  Act  passed  m 
1962. 

Third  A  committee  drive  culminated 
in  a  petition  U^  the  late  President  Ken- 
nedy, signed  by  235  Con^re.s.smen  and  35 
Senators,  urging  this  orderly  marketing 
arrangement  be  applied  to  shoo  Imports. 

Fourth.  A  group  of  congressional. 
management  and  labor  repro.sentatlves 
met  with  President  Kennedy  in  October 
1963,  at  which  the  industry  a.sked:  (a) 
that  no  further  reductions  bo  made  in 
shoo  tariffs  m  the  coming  G.\TT  ne- 
gotlatujns;  b'  that  an  orderly  market- 
ing arrangement  be  developed  with 
Japan  and  Italy;  <ci  that  the  State  De- 
partment airange  discussions  between 
repre.sentatives  of  the  US.  shoe  manu- 
facturing lndu.stry  and  representatives 
of  Industry  and  government  of  Italy  and 
Japan  to  point  out  to  these  nations  that 
their  own  best  Interests  called  for 
restraints  on  imports  of  footwear  to  the 
United  States;  <d>  that  the  President 
establish  an  Industry  committee  to  help 
shoe  manufacturers  in  their  Import 
problems;  and  <e)  that  domestic  and 
import  statistics  be  expanded  to  reflect 
import  trends  more  accurately. 

On  April  23,  1964.  a  congressional, 
management  and  labor  group  represent- 
ing shoo  manufacturers  met  with  Presi- 
dent Johnson  who  reafBrmed  this  ar- 
rangement The  President  was  shown 
samples  of  Imported  footwear  and  ex- 


pressed astonishment  at  the  difference 
in  price, 

A  week  later  congressional,  manage- 
ment and  labor  representatives  met  with 
Under  Secretary  of  State  Ball  who  agreed 
to  a.sslst  the  industry  m  setting  up  meet- 
ings with  Italian  manufacturers  m  Italy. 
These  meetings  were  held  the  latter  part 
of  May.  The  Italian  manufacturers  were 
informed  of  the  growing  concern  in  the 
United  States  over  Imports  and  urged  to 
persuade  their  government  to  work  out 
an  orderly  marketing  program  with  the 
U.S.  Government  on  footwear  imports. 

An  mdustry  representative  has  already 
held  discussions  with  Japanese  manufac- 
turers and  acquainted  them  with  the 
growing  concern  In  America  over  foot- 
wear Imports  from  that  country. 

The  support  and  encouragement  given 
by  elected  representatives  In  Congress 
has  been  a  vital  factor  in  maintaining 
the  interest  of  these  foreign  countries  in 
tins  program. 

Now  Mr  President,  I  want  to  be  very 
frank  here  This  industry  holds  just  as 
imp<_)rtant  a  place  in  the  economy  of 
our  New  Filmland  area  as  the  meat  in- 
dustry- doo.-.  in  our  Western  States.  It 
has  a  historical  significance;  it  has  a 
great  economic  importance  in  our 
t;rowth.  and  in  the  lives  of  our  thou.sanda 
of  families  who  depend  upon  it  for  their 
nece.ssities  of  living.  We  are  not  just 
talking  here.  We  are  doing  every  con- 
ceivable tiling  we  can  to  promote  Uie  shoe 
industry,  and  to  a.s.si.st  it  in  its  honest 
effort  to  improve  to  the  benefit  of  our 
area. 

Tl-ie  PresiQont  of  the  United  States 
knows  well  of  our  efforts,  and  he  has 
given  us  his  personal  help  and  concern 
for  our  problem.  Tlierefore,  because  we 
have  a,ssurances  from  the  Executive  that 
we  are  being  supported  In  our  efforts  to 
obtain  a  restriction  of  Imports  by  volun- 
tary negotiations,  and  because  those  ne- 
gotiations are  not  yet  concluded  so  we 
eaji  know  what  to  expect  In  the  future. 
I  am  withholding  an  amendment  seeking 
quotas  on  shoe  lmp<Trts  for  the  time  be- 
ing. 

But  I  want  to  serve  warning  on  my 
colleagues,  that  if  we  do  not  get  this 
matter  straightened  out  to  our  .satisfac- 
tion by  the  next  session  of  Congress,  we 
will.  Indeed,  be  back  here  on  this  floor 
with  some  positive   legislation,   with  a 


positive  program,  with  a  constructive 
program,  which  will  go  to  the  heart  of 
this  crucial  import  problem.  Imports 
are  mounting.  At  a  time  when  many  in- 
dustries in  tins  country  are  growing  and 
enjoying  prosperity,  the  shoe  industry  Is 
suffering — not  because  of  any  lack  of 
unagination  and  hard  work  being  exerted 
by  the  thousands  of  skilled,  loyal  shoe- 
workers  and  their  managers,  but  because 
of  the  onslaught  of  thousands  and  thou- 
sands of  foreign  shoes  being  made  by 
workers  at  substandard  wages. 

We  are  determined  on  this  venture. 

Mr.  President.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  North  Carolina  for  yielding  to  me. 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
Piesident.  I  yield  5  minutes  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Oklahoma.        

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  is  recognized  for 
5  minutes. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President,  I 
rise  in  support  of  the  Mansfield  amend- 
ment, of  which  I  am  a  cosponsor.  I 
doubt  if  those  who  have  not  been  in  close 
touch  with  the  Western  States  can  realize 
the  demoralization  that  has  occurred  in 
a  once  profitable,  strong,  and  virile  in- 
dustry— the  hvestock  industry. 

Few  people  realize  the  backbone  that 
this  industry  furnishes  generally  to  agri- 
culture in  a  period  in  which  row  crops, 
small  grains,  and  other  type  crops  have 
been  reduced  by  quota  allocations.  The 
turning  over  of  fertile  fields  and  farm- 
lands to  grass  and  the  consequent  graz- 
ing of  livestock  has  helped  take  up  the 
slack  in  farm  income.  For  many  years 
the  price  of  beef  on  the  range  was  one 
of  the  most  stable  items  of  farm  pro- 
duction. Few  people  realize  that  more 
than  $20  out  of  every  $100  realized  In 
sales  of  agricultural  products  is  derived 
from  cattle  and  calves. 

Therefore,  any  action  that  is  taken  or 
condoned  against  the  cattle  business 
sends  a  shock  wave  through  the  Ameri- 
can economy  as  a  whole.  The  growing 
threat  to  the  beef  industry  resulting  from 
imports  that  occurred  In  1963  portends 
di.sastor  for  the  cattle  industry.  Cattle- 
men must  work,  not  on  a  1-year  basis, 
but  on  at  least  a  3-year  cycle  If  they  are 
to  carry  on  from  calves  to  the  finally 
marketable  beef  animal  with  ultimate 
revenue  value. 

Illustrating  further  the  Importance  of 
the  cattle  business,  the  live-weight  sales 
of  beef  have  grown  from  about  17.5  bil- 
lion pounds  in  1940  to  about  38  billion 
pounds  in  1962.  or  an  Increase  in  22  years 
of  more  than  217  percent,  while  50  per- 
cent of  the  harvested  crops  Is  fed  to  beef 
cattle  and  calves,  and  over  1  billion  acres 
of  land  is  used  for  pasture — 60  percent 
of  farms  in  the  United  States  have  cattle 
on  them. 

The  tariff  that  was  once  6  cents  a 
pound  was  cut  in  half  In  1947 — ^to  3  cents 
a  pound  This  was  not  so  bad.  as  beef 
cattle  prices  at  that  time  were  around 
$15  a  hundredweight,  ^ut  as  the  cost 
of  production  and  necessarily  the  price 
of  the  animals  went  up  to  around  $22  or 
S25.  the  $3  tax  per  hundredweight  de- 
clined from  around  20  percent  of  ad 
valorem  in  1957  to  only  13.8  percent  in 
1962.  Thus,  the  protection  of  the  in- 
dustry has  gradually  been  lowered  to  the 


point    where    the    Influence    of    tariffs 
against  Imports  does  not  exist. 

I  have  just  received  from  the  U.S.  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  Economic  Re- 
search Service  a  publication  entitled 
"Farm  Income  Situation."  The  publica- 
tion shows  once  again  the  unfavorable 
ratio  between  urban  and  rural  incomes. 
It  reads: 

The  per  capita  disposable  income  of  tlie 
farm  population,  wiilch  is  personal  income 
after  deduction  of  personal  tax  and  nontax 
payments,  was  about  63  percent  of  that  of 
nonfann  people  in  1963. 

So  we  are  in  a  period  of  prosperity  In 
the  cities,  but  in  the  rural  areas  we  still 
must  battle  a  recession  which  has  been 
brought  about  largely  by  the  decline  In 
the  market  value  of  beef  animals. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
President,  I  yield  to  the  Senator  from 
Oklahoma  1  additional  minute. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  Is  recognized 
for  1  additional  minute. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President,  the 
glum  story  continues  when  the  report 
deals  with  farm  commodity  receipts.  It 
reads: 

The  estimated  $9.6  billion  received  from 
farm  marketings  of  livestock  and  livestock 
products  m  the  first  half  of  1964  was  little 
different  than  in  January-June  1963.  Cash 
receipts  from  cattle  and  calves  and  hog 
marketings  were  lower  as  the  drop  in  aver- 
age prices  received  by  farmers  for  meat 
animals  more  than  offset  a  much  larger  vol- 
ume of  slaughter  than  in  the  first  half  of 
1963.  Farmers'  receipts  from  marketings 
of  cattle  and  calves  were  estimated  about 
$100  million  lower  In  the  first  half  of  this 
year  than  last.  Slightly  higher  milk  prices 
than  In  the  first  half  of  1963  resulted  in  an 
estimated  increase  of  some  $100  million  In 
ilairy  products  receipts  m  the  first  half  of 
1964. 

In  order  to  stay  even,  they  had  to 
liquidate  a  substantial  portion  of  their 
herds;  and  only  by  selling  more  ani- 
mals, they  did  manage  to  come  out  about 
the  same. 

The  continued  slump  in  the  price  of 
livestock  requires  action.  I  feel  that  the 
quota  provisions  established  by  the 
Mansfield  amendment  would  do  for  the 
American  cattle  raiser  what  other  na- 
tions have  done  to  protect  their  agri- 
cultural Incomes  from  devastating  im- 
ports. I  believe  that  the  Mansfield 
amendment  to  the  bill  should  be  agreed 
to. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  call  up 
my  amendment.  I  yield  myself  10  min- 
utes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  state  the  amendment. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  On  page  2, 
line  21.  it  is  proposed  to  strike  "168.500" 
and  Insert  "150,000." 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  if  I  were 
to  give  a  title  to  the  speech  I  am  about  to 
make.  It  would  be:  "The  Time  Has  Come 
To  Protect  the  Interests  of  the  American 
People  First." 

A  very  Interesting  discussion  has  taken 
place  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  today  by 
the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island  [Mr. 
Pastorz],  the  Senator  from  Maine  [Mr. 


Mitskie].  and  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  [Mr.  Ervin]. 

I  say  to  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island 
and  to  the  Senator  from  Maine  that  I 
have  always  supported  them  in  their  en- 
deavors to  protect  the  legitimate  Interests 
of  the  textile  industry  of  this  country.  I 
intend  to  continue  to  do  so.  But  I  can- 
not follow  the  logic  of  the  position  that 
because  the  Mansfield  amendment  is  not 
all  encompassing,  therefore  the  Mans- 
field amendment-should  be  defeated.  We 
must  start  somewhere.  We  must  set 
some  precedents.  We  must  teach  some 
lessons.  I  think  this  is  a  good  proposal 
to  start  with. 

I  also  state,  in  partial  reply  to  the 
Senator  from  Rhode  Islsmd  [Mr.  Pas- 
tore],  that  I  do  not  support  continuation 
of  the  broad  power  that  is  now  vested  in 
the  President  of  the  United  States  In  re- 
gard to  the  Trade  Expansion  Act  and 
the  Reciprocal  Trade  Act.  No  reflection 
is  meant  to  be  cast  on  any  President,  but 
we  must  face  the  facts  of  experience. 
The  facts  of  experience  show  that  the 
President  of  the  United  States  needs  a 
congressional  check  on  his  discretionary 
powers  in  this  field  of  trade.  The  Presi- 
dency of  the  United  States  should  not 
be  given  the  broad  powers  that  we  have 
given  in  legislation  now  on  the  books  in 
regard  to  foreign  trade. 

We  have  learned  that  the  Trade  Ex- 
pansion Act  and  the  Reciprocal  Trade 
Act  have  not  protected  the  best  interests 
of  the  American  people.  I  would  be  the 
first  to  vote  again,  as  I  did  many  years 
ago  in  the  Senate,  for  a  Reciprocal  Trade 
Act.  I  support  the  basic  principles  of  a 
Reciprocal  Trade  Act,  if  it  is  reciprocal. 
But  our  experience  shows  that  the 
American  people  have  been  played  for 
suckers  under  the  Reciprocal  Trade  Act. 
There  has  been  little  reciprocity  in  it. 

We  have  not  received  reciprocal  treaty 
ment  from  our  alleged  allies,  particularly 
in  Europe. 

The  Senator  from  Rhode  Island  em- 
phasizes the  importance  of  more  confer- 
ences and  more  negotiations.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Maine  [Mr.  Muskie]  gave  the 
Senate  a  firsthand  account  of  his  own 
experiences  as  a  member  of  the  Ameri- 
can delegation  to  Milan,  Italy.  I  believe 
I  paraphrase  him  accurately  when  I  say 
that  the  Senator  from  Maine  pointed  out 
that  at  first  the  representatives  of  other 
nations  did  not  even  wish  to  talk,  until 
finally  the  American  delegation  pointed 
out  the  Increasing  concern  in  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  about  their 
trade  policy.  When  the  delegation  start- 
ed using  the  statistics  showing  that  32 
Senators  and  more  than  200  Members  of 
the  House  were  greatly  concerned  about 
the  policies  of  foreign  trade  as  being  in- 
sisted upon  by  Italy,  then  and  only  then 
were  the  Italians  willing  to  talk.  All 
they  have  been  willing  to  do  is  to  talk, 
and  not  agree. 

Mr.  President,  I  suggest  that  we  watch 
out  for  a  "divide  and  conquer"  proce- 
dure in  connection  with  the  problem  here 
in  the  Senate.  In  my  Judgment,  we 
could  not  make  a  greater  mistake  than 
to  take  the  position  that  because  the 
Mansfield  bill  is  not  all  encompassing, 
therefore  it  ought  to  be  voted  down.  One 
of  the  strongest  reasons  for  passing  the 
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Manafleld  bill,  or  a  stronger  bill,  such 
as  Is  proposed  by  the  Senator  from  Ne- 
braska [Mr.  Hhuska  ; — and  I  shall  vote 
for  It  if  It  la  offered — is  to  set  a  precedent, 
to  teach  a  lesson,  and  to  demonstrate  to 
our  alleged  allies  in  Europe  that  we  have 
had  our  fill  of  their  discrimination 
against  us  In  the  field  of  f(5reign  trade 

We  have  had  our  till  of  a  virtual  one- 
way street  movement  in  connection  with 
reciprocal  trade. 

I  repeat  the  title  of  my  speech:  "The 
Time  Has  Come  To  Protect  the  Interests 
of  the  American  People  First." 

Last  week  the  Congress  received  its 
answer  from  De  Gaulle  The  press  con- 
ference of  President  de  Gaulle  left  no 
room  for  doubt  as  to  what  his  position 
will  be  concernintj  economic  issues  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  France. 
President  de  Gaulle  will  proceed  to  con- 
tinue the  unfair  discrimination  that  has 
been  practiced  by  France  for  many  years. 
particularly  In  the  field  of  ayricultural 
products — poultry,  food,  meats,  cereals, 
and  other  such  items  France  has  not 
believed  In  or  practiced  the  basic  prin- 
ciples of  reciprocal  trade 

Do  Senators  expect  any  successful  ne- 
gotiations at  the  State  Department  level 
with  the  Foreign  Office  of  France?  If  so. 
they  could  not  be  more  mistaken. 

The  time  has  also  come  to  teach  a  few 
lessons  to  the  US  State  Department 
The  record  Is  clear  that  in  their  various 
trade  negotiations  the  economic  group 
in  America  at  the  b«ittom  of  the  totem 
pole  is  the  American  farmer  For  20 
years  I  have  battled  in  the  Senate,  time 
and  time  again,  seeking;  a  square  deal 
from  the  State  Department  in  foreign 
trade  negotiations  for  the  American  poul- 
try Industry,  for  the  American  fruitgrow- 
ers, for  the  American  livestock  industry. 
and  for  American  farm  products  gen- 
erally. 

The  State  Department  has  always  been 
willing  to  make  agriculture  in  the  United 
States  the  sacrificial  goat  in  foreign 
trade  negotiations. 

I  say  to  my  good  friends  who  think 
that  we  ought  to  have  more  talk,  more 
negotiations,  and  more  conferences,  that 
the  time  has  come  for  the  Congress  to 
face  its  responsibility  under  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States  by  exercis- 
ing the  check  which  rests  in  the  Congress 
In  respect  to  stopping  the  discriminatory 
practices  that  are  being  pursued  against 
Us.  particularly  by  our  European  allies. 
I  do  not  happen  to  be  a  Smoot-Hawley 
tariff  man.  Of  course,  when  one  at- 
tempts to  place  any  protection  in  the 
law  for  American  business  or  economic 
groups,  he  is  charged  with  advocating  a 
high  tariff.  A  quota  system  is  not  a  high 
tariff  program.  A  quota  system  is  de- 
signed to  maintain  an  equilibrium,  a  fair 
balance,  for  International  competition  in 
connection  with  the  production  of  good.';. 
But  if  the  foreign  trade  system  enables 
one  country  to  occupy  a  favored  position 
whereby  it  can  take  an  unfair  advantage 
over  producers  In  another  country — that 
is  what  is  happening  vis-a-vis  Europe  in 
export  practices  and  U.S.  export  trade 
practice — the  time  has  come  to  stop  it 
with  a  quota  limitation. 

I  say  to  those  concerned  about  textiles 
and   shoes — and   I   am   concerned   with 


them — that  there  are  some  other  facets 
of  the  problem  that  we  had  better  con- 
sider With  whom  are  we  competing' 
In  many  instances  we  are  competing  not 
only  with  the  Briti.sh  shoe  and  textile 
companies,  but  also  the  French.  Belgium, 
Dutch,  West  Germany,  Italian,  and 
others  In  addition,  we  are  competing 
with  .A.mfriean  conc»'rns  which  have  en- 
joyed a  fligiit  of  capital  and  investment 
from  the  United  States  into  Eurupe,  with 
which  they  have  built  most  modern 
plants  They  are  enioymg  the  advan- 
ta-;es  of  a  cheaper  lab<Tr  market,  ena- 
bling them  to  pour  their  goods  back  into 
the  United  ."^Jtates.  and  thereby  cause 
great  harm  to  our  o'^n  labor  market. 
They  are  enjoying  great  tax  advantages, 
too. 

They,  too,  should  come  under  a  rea- 
sonably regulatory  restrictive  program 
that  would  carry  out  tiie  objective  of  the 
title  of  my  speech — The  Time  Has  Come 
To  Protect  the  Economic  Interests  of  the 
American  People  First." 

Because  we  are  a  great  humanitaiian 
^  nation,  we  have  rebuilt  the  economic 
power  of  Europe  I  voted  for  it.  I  would 
vote  for  It  again  I  would,  however,  vote 
for  some  modifications  in  that  program 
now.  if  I  had  to  do  it  over  again  I  have 
heard  others  on  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee  express  the  same  view  I 
would  require  a  larger  percentage  of 
loans  under  the  Marshall  plan.  But  be 
that  as  It  may  I  would  have  voted  again 
to  rehabilitate  war-torn  Europe,  because 
it  was  in  our  national  interest.  But 
those  we  helped  rehabilitate  are  vigor- 
ously looking  after  their  economic  inter- 
ests as  they  see  them,  and  at  the  pre.sent 
time  that  does  not  include  freer  trade 
with  the  United  States. 

That  IS  why  I  say  the  time  has  come 
for  us  to  take  care  of  the  economic  in- 
terests of  the  American  people  We 
shall  not  receive  fair  treatment  from 
our  allies  in  Europe  unless  the  Congress, 
at  long  last  enacts  so-called  checking 
legislation  that  will  impose  the  necessary 
checks  on  the  White  House,  on  the 
State  Department,  and  on  the  foreign 
ministries  of  our  alleged  allies  in  Europe. 

.All  one  has  to  do  is  to  read  the  latest 
pronouncement  from  the  lips  of  Do 
Gaulle  to  realize  that  France  intends  to 
follow  a  policy  that  seeks  to  dominate 
Europe  economically  He  fold  us  rather 
bluntly  his  views  toward  the  United 
States.  I  have  a  little  difficulty  finding 
much  brotherly  alliance  sentiment  in  the 
De  Gaulle  press  conference 

But  he  IS  not  alone  The  Senator  from 
Vaine  [Mr.  MuskieI  outlined  the  diffi- 
culties the  .•\merican  delegation  had  in 
.Milan,  Italy  If  anyone  thinks  Great 
Britain  is  an  economic  ally  in  thus  field, 
he  could  not  be  more  mistaken  It  was 
very  interesting  to  hear  the  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  '  Mr.  P.\storeI  speak  about 
the  Bermuda  Conference  with  the  former 
Prime  .Minister  of  Great  Britain  For 
centuries  the  British  lion  ha.s  been  one 
of  the  greatest  economic  devourers  of  the 
trade  mterestvS  and  of  the  rights  of  other 
nations.  And  lions  do  not  change  so 
far  as  their  appetite  is  concerned. 

When  I  think  of  the  billions  of  dollars 
we  have  poured  into  England.  FYance. 
Belgium,  and  our  other  alleged  allies  in 


Europe  since  1946.  I  think  of  the  total 
foreign  aid  contribution  on  the  part  of 
the  United  States  now  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  $105  billion.  That  is  the  cost 
of   US.   foreign   aid   to  date 

It  is  particularly  fitting  that  we  should 
be  di.scu.ssing  this  bill  as  a  sort  of  pref- 
ace or  introduction  to  the  foreign  aid 
bill  that  will  come  up  lat-er  this  week, 
for  It  is  one  of  the  specifics  I  offer  as 
to  the  need  for  overhauling  the  entire 
foreign  aid  program. 

Our  exp<'rience  sliows  that  if  we  are 
looking  to  England  for  fair  agreement  In 
regard  to  foreign  trade,  we  are  looking  in 
vain  The  same  applies  to  France  or  any 
of  our  other  alleged  allies.  I  do  not 
share  the  view  that  has  been  expressed 
on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  that  it  is  time 
for  some  renewed  negotiations.  We  have 
talked  ourselves  out  with  our  alleged  Eu- 
ropean allies.  The  same  applies  to  other 
parts  of  the  world.  The  same  situation 
exists  there.  I  refer  to  Japan  and  else- 
where. 

The  time  has  come  for  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States  to  fulfill  the  responsi- 
bility it  owes  the  .■\merican  people  to 
exercise  its  power,  under  the  Constitu- 
tion, to  check  arbitrary,  discretionary 
power  that  has  been  exercised  for  some- 
time by  several  Presidents  and  Secre- 
taries of  State  in  the  field  of  foreign 
trade.  Tlie  Foreign  Trade  Expansion 
.Act  and  the  reciprocal  trade  program 
need  to  be  checked  if  we  are  to  act  in 
consonance  with  the  title  of  my  speech — 
"The  Time  Has  Come  To  Protect  the 
Fx.-ononiic  Interest.s  of  the  American  Peo- 
ple First." 

We  have  a  specific  before  us.  Tlic  live- 
stock industry  is  In  a  depre.ssion.  We 
have  a  livestock  industry  in  wliich  many 
feeder  lots  are  going  broke. 

I  see  present  in  the  Chamber  at  this 
time  the  Senator  from  Wyoming  and  the 
Senator  from  Montana.  They  know 
whereof  I  speak.  One  can  go  into  each 
of  their  States,  as  well  as  other  States, 
and  see  the  results  in  bankruptcy  and 
broken  feedlots  during  the  last  12 
months. 

It  is  suggested  on  the  floor  of  the  Sen- 
ate that  we  ought  to  do  some  more  talk- 
ing and  more  negotiating,  that  we  ought 
to  obtain  some  voluntary  agreement  from 
our  alleged  allies.  We  are  wasting  our 
timo.  We  tried  negotiations  with  Aus- 
tralia. There  were  headlines.  A  great 
voluntary  agreement  was  supposed  to 
have  been  reached— until  one  analyzed 
it  It  was  a  phony  agreement,  which 
gave  to  the  livestock  producers  of  this 
country  no  protection  whatsoever. 

No;  the  time  has  come  to  put  some 
legislative  checks  upon  the  White  House 
and  upon  the  State  Department.  It  was 
said  in  argument  on  the  floor  today  that 
we  should  not  tie  the  Presidents  hands. 
Why  not?  I  know  of  no  valid  argument 
against  Congre.ss  placing  legislative 
checks  upon  broad,  sweeping,  discretion- 
ary powers  of  the  President.  I  know  that 
in  the  cloakrooms  it  Is  said.  "You  should 
not  do  this  before  an  election."  I  have 
rejected  that  argument  on  Issue  after 
ls.sue.  The  election  has  nothing  to  do 
with  my  duty  as  a  Senator  to  vote  for 
legislation  that  I  think  the  public  Interest 
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calls  for:  and  the  public  interest  calls 
for  this  legislation. 

It  is  said  that  the  danger  is — and  I 
shall  cover  this  point  in  a  little  more  de- 
tail when  I  begin  reading  my  manu- 
script— that  the  President  might  veto  the 
bill.  That  is  one  of  the  great  strengths 
of  our  constitutional  system.  The  Presi- 
dent has  the  power  to  veto  It.  Let  him 
veto  it  and  face  the  consequences.  That 
IS  our  system.  If  the  American  people 
approve,  he  will  get  his  verdict;  and  if 
they  disapprove,  he  will  get  his  verdict, 
too. 

I  do  not  believe  in  periods  of  mora- 
torium prior  to  election  in  respect  to 
passuig  legislation  which  my  own  trust 
calls  upon  me  to  vote  for  in  the  Senate. 
I  do  not  propose  to  accede  to  the  argu- 
ment that  we  should  not  pass  this  legis- 
lation until  some  time  next  year  when  I 
know  that  if  we  follow  that  course  of 
action  we  shall  send  one  feedlot  after 
another  into  bankruptcy  and  play  di- 
rectly into  the  hands  of  foreign  exporters 
who  seek  to  take  advantage  of  the  pres- 
ent situation. 

Now  is  the  time  to  vote  for  legislation 
that  will  protect  the  economic  interests 
of  the  .American  people  first. 

I  wanted  to  make  these  introductory 
remarks  to  my  speech,  Ijecause  they  per- 
tain to  the  remarks  particularly  of  the 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island  (Mr.  Pas- 
tore  I  and  the  Senator  from  Maine  [Mr. 

MUSKIE  I . 

As  to  the  remarks  of  the  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  [Mr.  Ervin],  I  want  the 
Record  to  show  that  I  completely  agree 
with  him.  He.  too.  has  a  great  concern 
and  interest  in  the  problems  of  textiles; 
but  he  laid  down  a  premise  that  I  think 
IS  unanswerable — that  we  have  an  op- 
portunity now  to  establish  a  precedent, 
to  teach  a  le.«;son,  to  serve  notice  with 
respect  to  an  industry  as  to  which  there 
IS  no  doubt  legislation  is  necessary. 

The  Senator  from  North  Carolina  in- 
tends to  vote  for  the  Mansfield  proposal. 
So  do  I.  I  shall  vote  for  a  stronger  pro- 
posal, if  any  Senator  offers  it,  perhaps 
along  the  lines  of  the  Hruska  proposal. 

I  shall  not  vote  against  the  Mansfield 
proposal  on  the  ground  that  it  does  not 
cover  textiles,  shoes,  and  lumber,  even 
though  lumber  is  the  major  industry  of 
my  State  and  textiles  are  important  to 
Oregon,  too. 

I  have  b(>en  fighting  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate  for  lumber  quotas,  and  I  intend 
to  continue  to  fight  for  lumber  quotas. 
The  fact  that  we  have  not  obtained  lum- 
ber quotas  is  no  reason  for  my  voting 
against  beef  quotas.  I  intend  to  fight  for 
beef  quotas.  Because  I  vote  for  beef 
quotas.  I  am  in  no  way  reducing  my 
support  of  the  lumber  industry. 

If  we  follow  the  theory  that  hw  been 
advanced  by  some  on  the  floor  on  the 
Senate,  how  shall  we  ever  enact  any  leg- 
islation which  will  start  to  protect  the 
economic  interest  of  the  American  p>eo- 
ple  first?  This  is  a  starting  point.  I 
shall  vote  for  a  textile  bill.  I  shall  vote 
for  a  lumber  bill.  I  shall  vote  for  any 
bill,  when  the  facts  show  that  such  a  bill 
Is  necessary,  to  protect  the  economic  in- 
terest of  the  American  people  from  the 
kind  of  unfair  discriminatory  practices 
which  are  being  leveled  against  us  by  our 


alleged  allies  in  Europe  and  elsewhere  in 
the  world. 

That  part  of  the  problem  I  shall  de- 
velop at  some  length  in  a  series  of 
speeches  in  the  next  few  days,  during 
the  consideration  of  the  foreign  aid  bill. 
We  cannot  separate  this  title  of  my 
speech  today  from  our  legislative  duty 
in  regard  to  the  Mansfield  beef  bill.  The 
time  has  come  to  protect  the  economic 
interest  of  the  American  people  first, 
from  the  entire  foreign  aid  program  of 
this  Government,  because  here,  too,  as 
I  shall  show  at  some  length  later  this 
week.  Congress  needs  to  place  some 
checks  on  the  White  House,  on  the  State 
Department,  and  on  the  Pentagon,  too, 
in  cormection  with  the  wasteful,  ineffi- 
cient, corruption-causing  military  aid 
program  in  many  parts  of  the  world. 

We  have  an  opportunity  to  do  some- 
thing about  a  segment  of  our  economy 
that  is  in  dire  straits.  The  Mansfield 
amendment  would  do  it.  It  has  my  vote; 
an  amendment  that  would  make  it  even 
more  effective  would  also  have  my  vote. 

I  turn  now  to  the  brief  manuscript 
which  I  had  prepared  on  this  subject 
before  I  listened  to  my  friend  from 
Rhode  Island  and  my  friend  from  North 
Carolina.  What  I  have  said  up  to  this 
point  in  this  speech  relates  to  their 
comments. 

I  am  not  in  disagreement  with  them 
in  their  objectives  in  respect  to  textiles. 
They  will  have  my  support,  if  they  will 
get  beyond  the  talking  stage  and  the 
proposal  to  engage  in  further  talking 
negotiations.  I  say  to  them  that  they 
are  wasting  their  breath.  We  are  wast- 
ing our  breath  in  so-called  international 
conferences  on  foreign  trade.  We  have 
had  them  for  years,  and  the  American 
people  have  been  taken  for  a  ride  in  con- 
ference after  conference. 

The  time  has  come  to  enact  some  leg- 
islation which  will  insure  quota  restric- 
tions, necessary  to  maintain  an  equilib- 
rium and  balance  in  international 
competition  which  will  protect  the  in- 
terest of  the  American  people  first. 

The  Senate  has  heard  me  before,  in 
my  discussion  of  the  need  for  an  amend- 
ment to  protect  the  lumber  industry, 
particularly  in  connection  with  Cana- 
dian lumber.  I  have  not  ■  proposed  to 
shut  out  Canadian  lumber.  I  have  only 
proposed  that  it  come  in  on  a  basis  which 
provides  equal  and  fair  competition  with 
American  lumber.  As  I  pointed  out  in 
many  of  those  speeches,  the  Canadian 
Government  directly  and  indirectly  sub- 
sidizes Canadian  lumber  manufacturers. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  I  yield  10  additional 
minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Oregon. 

Mr.  MORSE.  The  time  has  come  for 
us  to  place  such  restrictions  on  foreign 
trade  as  are  proposed  in  the  Mansfield 
amendment. 

Mr.  President,  the  beef  import  legis- 
lation is  a  matter  of  deep  concern  to  me. 
I  am  in  receipt  of  correspondence  from 
a  great  many  Oregonians,  who  are  fear- 
ful, as  I  am,  that  unless  this  urgently 
needed  legislation  is  passed,  the  beef 
industry  in  this  country  will  be  serioiisly 
endangered. 

The  beef  import  rollback  provisions  of 
H.R.  1839,  as  reported  from  conmiittee, 


would  provide  ±he  quotas  on  the  im- 
portation of  beef,  beef  products,  lamb 
and  mutton  from  foreign  countries 
needed  to  bring  these  imports  b£u;k  to 
where  they  were  a  few  years  ago.  Mr. 
President,  let  us  look  at  the  figures.  In 
1956  we  were  importing  only  about  200 
million  pounds  of  beef  from  abroad  each 
year.  Since  that  time  our  beef  imports 
have  grown  until  in  1963,  they  were  in 
excess  of  1,700  million  pounds.  Choice 
feed  steer  prices  at  Chicago  dropped  from 
$27.67  per  hundred  in  1962  to  $23.96 
per  hundred  in  1963.  The  committee 
report  on  the  bill  states: 

This  price  data  strongly  suggests  that  im- 
ported meat  has  played  an  Important  part 
in  creating  the  distressed  market  conditions 
in  the  cattle  industry.  The  pressures  on 
domestic  prices  of  low-priced,  foreign-Im- 
ported beef  discourages  sale  of  domestic 
livestock  and  encourages  their  return  to  the 
range  where  they  produce  new  calves  and 
add  more  weight,  thus  intensifying  the  prob- 
lems confronting  the  American  cattlemen. 

Although  it  was  advised  that  imports  of 
beef  in  the  future  would  be  restricted  by 
voluntary  agreements  with  major  exporting 
countries,  the  committee  Is  concerned  that 
these  voluntary  limitations  in  large  part 
reflect  the  more  favorable  markets  for  beef 
in  Europe,  and  that  if  the  present  market 
conditions  there  should  deteriorate,  we  will 
be  faced  with  even  greater  distress  In  our 
livestock   industries   than   Is  apparent  now. 

On  the  basis  of  Information  presented  to 
the  committee  and  data  contained  in  the 
Tariff  Commission  report,  your  committee 
has  concluded  that  beef  imports  have  con- 
tributed heavily  to  the  depressed  conditions 
in  the  livestock  industry  and  that  remedial 
legislation    is    warranted. 

I  think  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  the 
United  States  in  the  past  60  years  has 
changed  from  being  a  net  exporter  of 
beef  to  becoming  an  importer.  In  1904, 
cattle  shipments  to  Europe,  and  princi- 
pally England,  reached  about  600,000 
head.  Many  young  college  men  worked 
their  way  to  Europe  on  cattleboats.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  for  more  than  40  years 
after  the  Civil  War  the  United  States  was 
the  principal  source  of  beef  exports  to 
Europe.  The  profits  from  that  enter- 
prise helped  to  build  our  great  cities  and 
helped  to  finance  the  debt  then  held  by 
European  countries.  Today,  in  1963,  our 
total  livestock  and  livestock  product  ex- 
ports amounted  to  only  $364  million,  only 
about  $10  million  more  than  our  imports 
of  beef  and  veal  alone.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  our  imports  of  livestock  and  live- 
stock products,  which  amounted  in  1963 
to  more  than  $893  million,  are  more  than 
double  our  exports.  As  I  stated  on 
April  3  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate,  in 
my  judgment  this  measure  does  not  go 
far  enough.  I  would  rather  see  the  Sen- 
ate support  the  stronger  rollback  pro- 
visions of  the  Hruska  amendment,  but  I 
shall  support  H.R.  1839  as  it  is  if  we  can- 
not get  it  further  strengthened. 

Mr.  President,  I  would  be  less  than 
candid  if  I  do  not  tell  you  quite  frankly 
that  there  are  those  in  the  administra- 
tion who  will  seek  to  get  the  President  to 
veto  this  act  when  it  is  passed.  They 
rest  their  case  upon  fallacious  arguments 
and  I  hope  the  fallacy  of  their  position 
is  made  clear  to  the  President. 

What  are  these  argtunents? 

First.  They  claim  that  the  basic  prob- 
lem is  one  of  domestic  overproduction 
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rather  than  Imports  Yet  It  seems  crys- 
tal clear  to  many  of  us  that  when  our 
Imports  run  to  10  percent  of  total  mar- 
ket, thia  10  percent  cheap  beef  lowers  the 
price  structure  for  all  choice  beef. 

Second.  They  will  argue  that  the  prob- 
lem Is  being  met  through  voluntary 
a^eements  with  beef  export  countries 
Let  us  Just  look  at  that  argument  for  a 
moment.  I  would  certainly  agree  with 
the  cattlemen  that  voluntary  agreements 
are  a  step  in  the  right  direction  but  It  is 
a  pretty  small  step.  By  1966  the  volun- 
tary agreements  would  allow  Australia. 
New  Zealand,  and  Ireland  to  ship  more 
beef  into  this  country  than  they  did  in 
1963.  No  matter  how  our  domestic  pro- 
duction might  fluctuate  these  three 
countries  would  be  guaranteed  a  3  7- 
percent  annual  growth  rate  under  the 
voluntary  agreements  'We  ought  not  to 
forget  that  the  Australia  Meat  Board 
and  the  New  Zealand  Meat  Producers 
Board  are  semigoverrunental  organiza- 
tions and  that  the  voluntary  agree- 
ments which  were  made  were  designed 
to  try  to  take  the  political  heat  off  here 
In  the  United  States  But  I  have  news 
for  them.  We  may  not  have  om>i?teaks 
on  the  fire  for  a  barbecue  but,lrKe  politi- 
cal frying  pan  is  still  pretty^ot.  and  will 
get  hotter.  The  major^rgument  ad- 
vanced against  this  legislation  is  that  it 
would  invite  retaliation  and  would  hurt 
U.S.  exports  of  farm  and  industrial  prod- 
ucts to  our  meat  suppliers  They  allege 
that  passage  of  H  R  1839  would  under- 
mine our  efforts  to  expand  our  trade  with 
our  friends  and  allies. 

This  is  a  serious  argument  which  mer- 
its a  careful  analysis.  First,  let  me  say 
that  I  do  not  subscribe  to  the  basic  prem- 
ise of  the  argument.  I  think  we  should 
take  a  cold,  critical,  factual  look  into 
what  has  taken  place  in  conversations 
with  the  General  .Agreement  on  Tariffs 
and  Trade  countries,  the  so-called  G.\TT 
countries.  Our  conversations  so  far  have 
not  helped  our  poultry  producers  Even,' 
time  I  talk  with  orchardists  in  Medford 
and  Hood  River.  Oreg..  I  find  that  there 
are  in  one  form  or  another  substantial 
barriers  on  the  European  market  to  Ore- 
gon apples.  Oh,  they  do  not  do  it 
through  tariff  barriers,  but  they  surely  do 
it  through  quotas,  import  licenses,  vari- 
able levies  and  many  other  nontanff 
barriers.  But  they  do  It  They  keep  out 
our  fruits. 

In  my  Judgment,  legislation  such  a-s 
H.R.  1839  would  strengthen  the  hand  of 
our  negotiators  in  the  GATT  talks  The 
State  Department  is  trying  to  maintain 
the  fiction  that  our  efforts  to  establish 
beef  quotas  will  damage  our  relationships 
with  important  friends  and  allies  New 
Zealand  protects  their  agricultural  pro- 
ducers with  100  percent  barriers  on  a 
nontarlff  basis.  Australia  protects  their 
producers  to  the  tune  of  roughly  41  and 
42  percent.  Although  we  can  produce 
poultry  cheaper  than  can  New  Zealand 
or  Australia  we  are  unable  to  export  any 
quantity  of  poultry  to  those  markets  be- 
cause of  their  trade  barriers. 

In  terms  of  my  own  Stat»  of  Oregon, 
the  prosperity  of  the  eastern  half  of  my 


State  rests  in  no  small  measure  upon 
the  prices  received  by  Oregon  cattlemen. 
The  dollars  they  get  for  their  cattle  are 
rung  up  in  every  store  across  Oregon 

There  is  no  question  in  my  mind  that 
other  steps  will  liave  to  be  taken  Enact- 
ment of  H.R  1839  provides  only  a  part 
of  the  answer  to  the  economic  problem 
which  threatt'ii.s  to  force  out  of  business 
many  of  our  cattle  producers. 

In  thi.s  connection  there  Is  a  great  un- 
answered question  which  must  be  an- 
swered This  IS  Why  ha^s  the  American 
hou.st'wife  not  receivrd  Uie  benefits  of 
the  lower  prices  paid  to  our  cattlemen? 
Beef  prices  have  remained  hitih  to  the 
consumer  while  returns  to  the  producer 
havf  been  fading  away  A.s  I  pointed  out 
on  April  3.  the.se  lower  prices  to  Ore;^on  s 
cattlemen  show  up  in  a  $3.39  per  hundred 
drop,  almost  a  34-cent  per  pound  de- 
cline in  1962  under  1956  This  34-cent 
per  pijund  drop.  unle.s.s  it  is  checked,  will 
bankrupt  many  cattle  operation.s. 

¥\)v  this  reason.  I  was  most  pleased  to 
leani  that  on  July  10,  President  John.son 
had  appointed  two  more  public  nu-mbers 
of  the  National  Conimis.sion  of  P(.K)d  Mar- 
keting. One  of  them  is  Mr  Albert  K. 
MiU-hell.  who  is  a  cattleman  The  Com- 
mission will  con.sist  of  five  Senators,  five 
Repre.sentatives,  and  five  public  members. 
They  will  be  charired  with  making  a  gen- 
eral study  of  food-marketing  practices 
With  the  appointment  of  a  cattleman.  I 
feel  certain  that  the  curious  con.stancy  of 
meat  pnces  at  the  supermarket  in  the 
face  of  ever-droppink;  prices  at  the  st<ock- 
yards  will  receive  the  careful  scrutiny  to 
winch  the  public  is  entitled 

But.  .Mr  President,  action  is  needed 
now  And  a-s  a  minimum  st^-p  which 
mu.st  be  taken  at  tins  time.  I  urge  the 
adoption  of  the  berf  import  rollback  pro- 
visions of  H.R.  1839 

.\I.-  Pre.sident.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  at  this  point  In  my  remarks 
there  be  printed  two  articles  relevant  to 
the  bill  The  first  is  a  study  by  Oregon 
Stat*»  University  relatini;  to  the  effect  on 
prices  of  beef  imports  and  the  second  Is 
an  article  from  the  July  1964  i.ssue  of 
the  American  cattleman  entitled  "Cattle- 
men An.swer  Imp<irU'rs  ' 

Tliere  beins.;  no  objei-tam  the  articles 
referred  to  were  ordered  to  b«^  printed,  as 
follows: 

BELr     iMfviars     a.nd    the     US      Biek     (attlf 
Market 

(By    John    A     Edwards*) 

Th',n  rei^iort  Is  concerned  with  estimating 
the  efTec's  of  beef  lmp<irt.s  upon  dumeatlc 
rattle  prices  Prior  Ui  1958,  imports  InUi 
the  United  States  ..if  bt>th  beef  anlnuils  and 
me.it  averaged  about  '204  million  povinds  an- 
nually an  amount  apprnxlmalely  2  8  percent 
of  domestic  beef  and  veal  productl'^n  '  D\ir- 
mg  the  period  1958-62  Imports  of  beef  have 
averaged     1.028    million    pounds    annually    - 


equal  to  approximately  7.3  percent  of  dome*. 
tic  production.  In  1963,  preliminary  estl. 
mates  place  imporU  at  1.679  million  poun<li 
and  domestic  production  of  beef  and  veal 
at    16,896    million    pounds. 

Recent  price  developments  in  the  D8. 
cattle  market  have  stimulated  Interest  on 
the  p«irt  of  cattle  producers  In  the  effect 
whlcii  this  Increased  volume  of  Import*  U 
exerting  on  the  domestic  market.  In  1958, 
the  average  price  of  U  S.  Choice  slaughter 
steers  at  Chicago  was  »27  43  per  hundred- 
weight; •  In  1963  the  average  price  was  123.96 
per  hundredweight,  and  In  January  1964  had 
de»-Hned  taa  61  per  hundredweight  ThU 
decline,  it  must  be  emphasized,  occurred  en- 
tirely in  1963.  the  average  1962  price  being 
$27  67  per  hundredweight  In  contrast,  the 
average  price  of  Utility  cows  iit  Chicago  de- 
clined continuously  from  the  1958  level  of 
118  41  per  hundredweight  to  $13  19  per 
hundredweight  In  January  1964 

Whl'.e  controversy  may  exist  regarding  the 
role  which  increased  Imports  have  played  in 
thfse  price  developments.  It  l.s  Imimrtant 
not  to  overlook  the  fundamental  change 
which  toc'k  pUice  In  the  world  cattle  and 
meat  market-s  In  1958  creating  the  environ- 
ment In  which  these  events  have  taken 
place 

Prior  to  1958,  the  domestic  U.S  cattle  and 
beef  markets  were  protected  markets.  Al- 
though regulations  governing  the  Import  of 
dl.sea.sed  animals  and  products  from  such 
animals  were  restrictive  to  M>me  extent,  the 
primary  in.'-trument  protecting  the  US.  pro- 
ducer froni  foreign  conip<'tltlon  wits  the  ex- 
istence of  the  United  Kingdom-Australian 
Meat  Agreement  which  restricted  the  export 
of  Australian  meats.  In  more  than  token 
quantities,  to  countries  otiier  than  the 
United  Kingdom  M<<liftcation  of  this  agree- 
ment In  late  1958  permitted  greater  latitude 
to  the  .Austr.illan  Industry  In  finding  over- 
sea markets  for  Us  products:  I  e  .  It  elim- 
inated the  Indirect  protection  from  foreign 
competition  heret<ifore  enjoyed  by  the  US. 
Industry  In  a  very  real  seii.se.  the  V& 
market  was  changed  from  a  relatively  pro- 
tected to  an  unprotected  status  In  1958 
Since  the  barriers  to  enter  In  the  U  S.  mar- 
ket are  almost  nonexistent  In  comparison 
Uj  thii.se  protecting  otiier  potential  markets, 
the  United  States  has  been  the  major  recipi- 
ent of  e.xports  fmm  .Australia  under  thli 
changed  market  sltu.itlon  ' 

While  the  world  market  hiis  become  more 
fi>m{)etltlve  on  the  supply  side.  It  has  be- 
come less  competitive  on  the  demand  side. 
In  addition  to  the  efforts  of  the  United 
Kingdom  to  stimulate  livestock  production 
at  home — a  major  reason  for  the  1958  mod- 
ification of  the  .Au.-trallan  agreement— the 
nations  of  contlnent.il  Western  Europe  have 
maintained  and.  In  many  casi^s.  Increased  the 
trade  barriers  protecting  their  domestic 
markets 

Domestically  these  deveiopmenL.s  may  have 
infiuenced  the  composition  of  the  pri>duct 
produced  by  the  domestic  Industry.  In  1957. 
prior  to  the  structural  ch.iiiKe  noted  above. 
U.S.  production  of  low-grade  beef  the  kind 
of  beef  which  Australia  Is  exporting  was 
4.086  million  pounds  or  26  7  percent  of  total 
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•A-sslstant  professor  of  agrtcultiiral  ^co- 
nomlcB 

'  These  flg\ire>^  are  based  on  averages  for 
the  1932-41,  1948  57  period  derived  from 
data  rep<irted  In  •Llvej^tock  and  Meat  Statis- 
tics, 1957, ■•  Stat  Bui  N  >  2:^0.  AMfl  USDA. 
July  1958.  p  285.  and  '  Livestock  ar.d  Meat 
Statistics,  1962.  "  Stat  Bui  No.  333.  AMS, 
USDA.  July   1963.  p    290 


•  Pr:.f  (l.ita  are  reported  In  November  1963 
and  M.tr<  h  lyti4  Issues  of  the  "Llve8tt)ck  and 
Meat  Situation."  ERS,  USDA.  pp  42  and  30. 
respectively 

•In  1958,  the  US  Imported  17  7  million 
fHJunds  of  beef  and  veal  from  Australia.  In 
1962  imports  from  Australia  were  444  9  mil- 
lion pounds— 81  percent  of  the  549  million 
pounds  of  beef  and  veal  exported  by  that 
country  In  that  year  Source:  ■Livestock 
and  Meat  Situation,  ERS.  USDA.  November 
1963.  pp  35.48 


beef  production;  In  1962.  this  had  declined 
to  2,753  million  pounds — 18.4  percent  of 
total  U.S.  production.'  In  the  face  of  de- 
cline in  low-grade  beef  production  of  894 
million  pounds  from  1957-58.  cow  prices  at 
Chicago  Increased  from  $13.61  to  $18.41  per 
hundredweight  Yet.  a  decline  In  produc- 
tion of  1.164  million  pounds  from  1957  to 
1962  has  been  accompanied  by  an  Increase  In 
price  of  only  $1  89  per  hundredweight.'  As 
previously  noted,  slaughter  steer  prices  re- 
mained essentially  unchanged  during  1958- 
62;  however,  they  did  Increase  from  $23.83  to 
127  67  per  hundredweight  from  1957  to  1962. 
In  view  of  these  differential  changes  in  prices, 
It  may  not  be  unreasonable  to  argue  that  the 
over-supply  of  high  quality  beef  which  re- 
sulted in  such  drastic  price  reduction  In  1963 
and  early  1964  is  the  result  of  the  Increased 
volume  of  Imports  during  the  preceding  5 
years  which  served  to  depress  cow  prices.  If 
Imports  liad  not  been  available,  any  short 
supply  of  cow  beef  would  have  resulted  In 
higher  cow  price-,  relative  to  steer  prices,  en- 
couraging producers  to  .sell  more  cows,  there- 
by reducing  the  magnitude  of  the  Increase 
In  slaughter  steer  supplies,  and  modifying 
the  composition  of  the  cattle  inventory  on 
hand  today. 

Thus,  a  complete  answer  regarding  the  Im- 
pact of  beef  Imports  on  the  domestic  cattle 
market  must  necessarily  consider: 

1  The  direct  effects  of  Increased  competi- 
tion In  the  market  at  a  given  point  In  time; 
and 

2  The  Indirect,  more  subtle,  effects  on  the 
historical  development  of  the  entire  U.S. 
cattle  Industry. 

Unfortunately,  this  report  will  not  be  able 
to  contribute  loo  much  toward  appraising 
these  Indirect  effects.  It  Is  believed,  however, 
that  s(3nie  Insight  into  the  problem  can  be 
gained  from  the  analyses  discussed  in  the 
following  pages. 

DTECTS  ON  I'.s  prices:  market  SITDATION  I 
A  recent  publication  of  the  Oregon  Agri- 
cultural Experiment  Station  •  has  been  util- 
ized to  provide  the  basic  framework  of  the 
statistical  demand  equation  presented  be- 
low Tlie  average  price  received  by  U.S.  farm- 
ers for  beef  cattle  can  be  expressed  as  a  func- 
tion of  the  quantity  of  beef  supplied,  the 
level  of  personal  disposable  income,  the  value 
of  bypr(xluct,s,  population,  and  the  general 
price  level.  For  the  purposes  of  tills  analysis, 
the  quantity  of  beef  supplied  was  broken 
down  Into  tw<i  classes — the  amount  of  "steer 
and  lielfer  beef,"  1  e  .  high  grade  beef,  and 
cov  .md  bull  beef  plus  imports  (adjusted  to 
inrhide  the  meat  equivalent  of  live  animals 
Imported  i  '  The  estimated  equation  for  the 
period  1947  through  1962  is: 


(1)  P,-U.6O438108-0.33417939<?,'-0.4O867734((?,'4-Q<O 
(0.0648)  (0.0862) 

-|-1.771562O0P,e4-0.017781b71',-|-C/, 
(0.2717)  (0.0O33) 

i?^ -0.97795613 
•  1.2345-»?»* 

Where  Pi  Is  the  average  price  received  by 
by  U.S.  farmers  for  beef  cattle,  per  hundred- 
weight, year  t,  deflated  by  the  Consumer 
Price  Index  for  that  year;  Qt"  Is  the  quantity 
of  steer  and  heifer  beef  supplied  In  year  t 
divided  by  the  U.S.  population  eating  out  of 
civilian  supplies  on  July  1,  of  that  year,  i.e., 
p>er  capita  supply  of  steer  and  heifer  beef, 
year  t;  Qi'  Is  the  per  capita  supply  of  do- 
mestically produced  cow  and  bull  beef,  year 
t;  Qi'  Is  the  per  capita  supply  of  Imported 
beef  (Including  meat  equivalent  of  live 
animals  Imported),  year  t;  Pi^  Is  the  value 
of  byproducts,  year  t,  deflated  by  the  Con- 
sumer Price  Index;  Yt  Is  the  per  capita  per- 
sonal disposable  Income,  year  t  deflated  by 
the  Consumer  Price  Index;  and  U(  Is  the 
amount  of  Pi  which  Is  not  attributable  to 
any  of  the  other  variables  appearing  on  the 
right-hand  side  of  the  equation.' 

According  to  these  results: 

1.  An  increase  of  1  pound  per  capita  In  the 
supply  of  steer  beef  would  result  In  a  de- 
crease In  the  average  price  of  beef  cattle  of 
$0.83  per  hundredweight,  of  course,  the  larger 
the  population  the  larger  the  change  required 
In  total  steer  beef  production  to  bring  about 
this  result: 

2.  An  Increase  of  1  pound  per  capita  in  the 
supply  of  either  cow  or  Imported  beef,  or  a 
change  In  both  resulting  in  a  total  Increase 
of  1  pound,  would  result  in  a  decrease  In 
cattle  prices  of  approximately  $0.41  per 
hundredweight; 

3.  An  Increase  In  the  value  of  byproducts 
of  $1  In  real  terms  (adjusted  for  any  change 
In  general  price  level)  would  increase  beef 
cattle  prices  by  $1.77  per  hundredweight;  and 

4.  An  Increase  of  $1  per  capita  in  real  pur- 
chasing power  (consumer  disposable  income) 
would  increase  the  prices  of  cattle  by  about 
$0.02  per  hundredweight. 

Some  Idea  of  the  success  of  the  equation 
In  "explaining"  cattle  prices  can  be  gleaned 
from  the  data  in  table  1.  For  convenience, 
the  actual  and  estimated  prices  are  also  pre- 
sented graphically  in  figure  1  [not  printed  In 
the  Record ] . 

Two  assumptions  implicit  in  equation  ( 1 ) 
(not  printed  in  the  Record)  should  be  noted. 
The  first  of  these  is  that  the  sup- 
ply of  beef  coming  on  the  market  In  any 
one   year  Is   a   predetermined   variable,   I.e., 


'Ibid  ,p  36. 

'Please  note  that  the  price  changes  re- 
ferred to  here  are  over  the  1957-62  period 
and,  therefore,  are  not  to  be  confused  with 
the  price  changes  from  1958-63  mentioned 
on  page  1. 

•Norman.  D.  W.,  Korzan,  G.  E.,  and  Ed- 
wards, J.  A..  "Economic  Analysis  of  Beef  Cat- 
tle Prices  in  the  United  States  and  Oregon." 
Oregon  Agricultural  Experiment  Station, 
bulletin  594,  Corvallls.  January  1964.  For  a 
complete  rationale  of  the  model  speciflcatlon 
see  unpublished  M.S.  thesis  entitled,  "An 
Economic  Analysis  of  Beef  Cattle  Prices,"  by 
David  W  Norman.  Oregon  State  University. 

'  This  breakdown  has  been  employed  by 
the  USDA  in  an  analysis  of  choice  steer  and 
utility  cow  prices  at  Chicago  reported  in 
"Livestock  and  Meat  Situation."  ERS,  USDA, 
November  1963.  pp  35-51.  Data  used  to  esti- 
mate the  equations  presented  herein  is  repro- 
duced in  the  appendix. 


supply  is  not  a  function  (does  not  depend 
upon)  current  price  In  the  market.  In  par- 
ticular It  means  that  the  quantity  of  im- 
ports arriving  In  the  U.S.  market  in  a  given 
year  Is  determined  Independently  of  the 
U.S.  market.  Thla,  In  txirn,  implies  that 
imports  to  the  U.S.  market  occtir  as  a  re- 
sult of  overproduction  in  the  exporting 
country;  not  as  a  result  of  insufficient  sup- 
ply In  the  Importing  country.  If  such  Indeed 
were  the  case,  ownership  of  beef  imports 
would  logically  reside  In  the  exporters  of 
those  supplies  rather  than  the  Importers  at 
the  time  of  shipment  from  the  exporting 
country.  In  other  words,  Impwrters  are  not 
actively  soliciting  supplies  In  oversea  mar- 
kets because,  under  this  assumption,  the 
quantities  supplied  by  the  domestic  Industry 
would  always  be  sufficient  to  meet  the  de- 
sired level  of  supply.  Under  these  circum- 
stances. Imports  are  always  competitive  with 
domestic  supplies,  and  an  Increase  In  Im- 
ports will  always  depress  domestic  prices. 
Conversely,  a  decrease  In  Imports  will  serve 
to  raise  domestic  prices. 

Table  1. — Actual  and  estimated  average  price 
received  by  U.S.  farmers  for  beef  cattle. 
1947-62 

[In  dollars  per  hundredweight] 


"  For  readers  unacquainted  with  statistical 
measures  of  reliability,  the  following  remarks 
concerning  the  Interpretation  to  be  attached 
to  the  estimates  may  be  helpful.  The  flgures 
appearing  In  parentheses  beneath  the  several 
coefficients  of  the  equation  are  termed  stand- 
ard errors.  If  the  coefficient  is  more  than 
approximately  three  times  as  large  as  its 
standard  error,  the  probability  of  having  ob- 
tained the  estimated  value,  if  in  fact  the 
true  value  was  zero,  is  less  than  one  In  a 
hundred,  and  the  estimate  Is  referred  to  as 
statistically  significant.  All  of  the  coeffi- 
cients reported  here  are  significant.  The 
statistic  R'  can  be  Interpreted  as  a  measure 
of  the  proportion  of  the  variation  In  Pi 
"explained"  by  variations  In  the  other  vari- 
ables of  the  equation  other  than  Ui  In  this 
case  97.8  percent  of  the  variation  is  accounted 
for  by  the  variables.  Finally,  s,.^  Indicates 
that  approximately  67  percent  of  the  values 
of  Ui  He  between  +0.798  and  -0.798.  The 
sum  of  the  Ui  is  equal  to  zero. 


Year 

Average  price  of  beef 
cattle 

Difference 
(LM 

Actual  ' 

Estimated  » 

1947       -.- 

18.40 
22.20 
19.80 
23.30 
28.70 
24.30 
16  30 
16.00 
15.60 
14.90 
17.20 
21.90 
22.60 
20.40 
20.20 
21.30 

17.77 
22.24 
20.23 
23.15 
29.19 
23.93 
16.86 
15.67 
15.88 
16.04 
17.45 
19.97 
22.84 
20.24 
20.28 
21.14 

+0.63 

194H        .       

-.04 

1049 

-.43 

1950 

+.15 

1951                  

-.49 

1952        

+  .37 

19.53  - - 

19.54      

-.56 
+.43 

1955      

-.28 

1956       .     .    

-1.14 

19.'-.7   

19.58  • 

19.59        

-.25 

+  1.93 

-.24 

19tj0                 

+.16 

1961                     -   -. 

-.08 

1962       . 

+.16 

1  Source:  "Livestock  and  Meat  Statistics,"  1962.  Stat. 
Bui  No.  333.  Statistical  Reporting  Service,  AMS, 
UPHA,  July  1963.  p.  261. 

2  Estimate  derived  from  price  equation  has  been  multi- 
plied liy  the  Consumer  Price  Index  in  order  to  express  It 
in  current  dollars  directly  comparable  with  the  actual 
prices  shown  in  coi.  2. 

The  second  assumption  which  deserves  em- 
phasis Is  that  of  perfect  substitution  be- 
tween domestically  produced  cow  beef  and 
offshore  beef  of  similar  quality.  In  sim- 
ple terms,  this  implies  that  a  given  decrease 
In  domestic  cow  beef  production  will  have 
no  effect  upon  the  average  price  of  all  do- 
mestically produced  cattle  if  It  Is  accom- 
panied by  an  Increase  of  equal  volume  in 
the  quantity  of  beef  Imported.  Further- 
more, the  rate  at  which  beef  from  these  two 
sources  can  be  substituted  for  one  another 
Is  independent  of  the  volume  of  either  of 
them.  I.e.,  the  effect  upon  price  of  a  given 
Increase  in  Imports  will  be  the  same  when 
the  production  of  domestic  cow  beef  Is  equiv- 
alent to  one  pound  per  capita  as  It  will  be 
when  domestic  production  Is  a  hundred, 
or  a  thousand,  pounds  per  capita. 

The  consequences  of  these  assumptions 
are  Indicated  In  table  2,  where  the  effects 
on  the  average  U.S.  farm  price  of  cattle  at- 
tributable to  the  actual  changes  in  the  vari- 
ables determining  price,  according  to  equa- 
tion (1).  are  indicated  for  the  period  1957- 
62.  In  each  case,  It  Is  assumed  that  all  of 
the  other  variables  had  remained  at  their 
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levels  of  tbe  previous  year  Of  the  $3  10  per 
bundredwelght  Increase  in  average  farm 
price  which  occurred  from  1957  62.  Increased 
real  Income  accounted  for  H  81  of  the  In- 
crease; Increased  bypnxluct  values  raised 
prices  by  90.83  per  hundredweight;  and  the 
decrease  In  domestic  cow  beef  supplies  re- 
sulted In  an  Increase  In  price  nf  $:3  39  per 
hundredweight  Price  dfcrea.ses  of  SI  36  and 
•2  41  per  hundredweight  cm  be  attributed 
to  Increase*  In  steer  and  heifer  beef  produc- 
tion and   Imports,   respectively      Changes   In 


unspecified  f.ictors  accounted  for  the  dlfTer- 
ence  between  the  actual  and  estimated  price 
Increase  of  $0  76  per  hundredweight.  The 
net  direct  effect  of  changes  In  the  market 
.itructure  since  1957 — primarily  the  unre- 
stricted Imports  of  beef  Into  the  domestic 
miirkf*  h.is  been  to  Increase  cattle  prices 
bv  10  98  per  hundredwelji;ht  through  1962 
Thl^  h  IS  been  the  consequence  of  a  greater 
reduction  In  domestic  cow  beef  prcKluctlun 
on  a  per  capita  bitsl.s  rather  than  the  ac- 
companying increa-se  In  Import  volume. 


Tahie2.- — (}hxerv*"l    ihamjfH    m   price-drtfrnnnint)   vanahfes   in   adjacent   years   and  Ihfir 
ftitimatrd  fjffcts  upon  thr  avtragf  price  rtreived  hy  I' .S.  fanners  for  heef  cattle 


Year 

Vsriahle 

I»e7-6S 

l«»-M 

lOOO-OI 

1961-62 

rhanKPinQ* pounds.. 

-3.0 

+1.0 

+8.3 

+3.0 

-ZO 

Effect  iin  price .^ . ^ ...... doUan.. 

+1.00 

-.» 

-L74 

-1  00 

+.*7 

f'hiiinTf  In  y _..i .. pounds.. 

-5.7 

-11 

+.8 

-17 

+.7 

KtTfif  on  price                                                  doOars. . 

+3.33 

+.M 

-.» 

+  «• 

-.» 

i'hii:^-p  in  Q'                                                        pomdi. 

+X« 

-.1 

-J.O 

+  1.S 

+2.8 

KtTtH-t  on  prices       .doDan.. 

-1.47 

+  .04 

+  .7« 

-.74 

-i.oa 

chiiiiuf  In  (li'-^QO —       pounds.. 

-Zl 

-za 

-14 

+.1 

+3  0 

F:V<'r  on  pric*      ....dollan 

4-.» 

+.» 

+  .88 

-.06 

-1.31 

("hiunjf  in  P»  ...... ...do 

+.68 

-.06 

+.28 

+  23 

?:tTfit  on  price  ...,,,. 'lo.... 

+.«• 

+.07 

-t.6S 

+.44 

■♦■41 

flianiif  in  V.                     ........—.....do.... 

-27.80 

+«a.io 

-1.00 

+24.  in 

+47  on 

Effpir  on  price.                 ...............do 

-.« 

+  MJ 

-,ce 

+  43 

+.M 

Tot.ii  i.stiiMate.1  ehanice  in  prkse do.... 

+ioe- 

+2.87 

-3.86 

-.28 

+  01 

.\i'tu.il  chanue  in  price   ..                                 do 

+4.70 

+.70 

-X20 

-.» 

+  1.  U) 

('hiiriKf  in  price  'lue  to  chanites  In  Consumer  Price  iDdoz. 

Population  and  unspeciOe'l  factors  <U|).. doUara.. 

+iM 

-l-M 

-.M 

-.00 

+•« 

However,  one  must  also  recognize  that  In- 
creased Imports  have  al.vj  had  an  Indirect 
effect.  Insofar  as  the  reduction  In  domestic 
cow  beef  production  has  been  In  response 
to  the  depressing  effect  of  lmport.s  on  cow 
prices — an  effect  well  demonstrated  by  the 
US.  Department  of  .Agriculture  analysis  of 
the  effect  of  Import-s  on  Choice  sl.tughter 
steer  and  utility  cow  prlcfs  at  Chicago* — 
some  of  the  Increase  In  steer  beef  production 
can  be  attributed  to  Imports  and  conse- 
quently, some  portion  of  the  decrease  In  price 
resulting  from  such  an  Increase  In  supplies 
must  be  debited  against  Imports  While  no 
attempt  has  been  made  to  estimate  this  In- 
direct effect.  It  can  be  assumed  that  It  must 
lie  In  the  range  between  nothing  .md  a  price- 
decreasing  effect  of  Jl  .3t)  per  hundredweight, 
representing  no  supply  respnr..se  and  a  100- 
percent  response,  respectively  Thus  the  sum 
total  of  direct  and  indirect  price  effect  as  a 
con.sequence  of  the  Increase  In  imports  lies 
in  the  range  from  -  $0  38  ui  •  >  u9  per 
hundredweight. 

The  above  conclusions  are  predicated  on 
the  assumption  that  cow  beef  prudvictlon  h.is 
been  adjusted  as  a  con.sequence  of  Imports 
entering  the  US  m.H.rltets  If  one  were  to 
assume,  however,  that  the  ob.served  changes 
In  cow  beef  production  would  have  o<-curred 
even  If  Imports  had  not  Increased  domestic 
cattle  price  would  have  been  approximately 
•  1  05  per  hundredweight  higher  in  1962  If 
Imports  had  been  maintained  at  the  1957 
levels. 

Finally,  if  It  is  assumed  that  the  domestic 
cattle  Industry  had  supplied  sufBclent  cow 
beef  to  make  the  total  supply  of  low-grade 
beef  In  each  year  since  1957  equal  to  the 
actual  supply,  It  Is  estimated  that  the  average 
price  received  by  US  farmers  m  1962  would 
have  been  approximately  $3  78  per  hundred- 
weight higher.'"  This  e.stlmate  Is  derived 
from  equation  (1)  after  estimating  the  per 
capita  supply  of  steer  and  heifer  beef  which 


would  have   been   available   In    1962   If  cow 

slaughter  had  Increased  aivfBclently  In  each 
of  the  years  1958  to  1962  t<i  offset  the  loss  of 
all  Increases  In  Imports  since  1957.  Of  course. 
this  estimate  is  based  upon  a  sizable  decrease 
m  steer  beef  production  Available  data  do 
not  permit  one  to  determine  whether  the 
estimated  Increase  In  price  Is  sufficiently 
great  to  compensate  pnxlucers  for  the  re- 
duction In  m.irlcetlng  entailed  The  reader 
Is  cautioned  not  to  place  too  much  confi- 
dence In  this  estimate  " 

To  summarize  then.  Imports  may  have  had 
any  one  of  the  following  effects  on  domestic 
cattle  prices: 

1  An  Increase  of  $0  98  per  hundredweight 
I  If  domestic  producers  adjust  cow  marketltigs 
In  respnn.se  to  Increases  In  Imports,  without 
Increasing  steer  beef  production  thereby »; 

2  A  decrease  of  $1  05  p>er  hvmdredwel-ght 
( If  the  observed  Increase  In  steer  beef  produc- 
tion since  1957  was  the  consequence  of  de- 
creased Cow  slaughter  brought  about  by  the 
depressing  effect  of  imports  on  cow  prices*; 

3  A  decrease  of  $1  05  per  hundredweight 
I  If  the  doniestlc  production  development 
Would  have  been  forthcoming  even  In  the  ab- 
sence of  any  Increase  In  imports.  1  e  .  If  the 
cl'>mestlc  Industry  were  In  fact  pr'xluclng 
exactly  the  amount  demanded  by  the  mar- 
Icet  I ;  and,  finally. 

4.  A  decrease  (.if  13  38  per  hundredweight 
I  If  the  domestic  Industry  had  supplied  the 
quantities  of  low-gr;ide  beef  In  excess  of  the 
1957  Import  level  which  the  marlcet  In  fact 
.ib.sorbed  In  each  of  those  years  i 

Once  the  possibility  of  supply  response  in 
competitive   products  Is  admitted,   the  estl- 


•Op.clt.,  p.41. 

'•  Details  of  the  method  employed  In  form- 
ing this  estimate  are  presented  in  appendix 


"  An  additional  factor  which  has  been  Ig- 
nored In  the  above  estimate  Is  the  degree  to 
•Ahlch  consumers  would  have  been  able  to 
substitute  such  substitutes  for  beef  as  pork, 
lamb,  and  mutton,  poultry  and  other  close 
meat  substitutes.  Because  of  the  relatively 
shorter  time  periods  required  to  Increase  the 
output  of  these  pr<.>ducts.  It  Is  conceivable 
that  much.  If  not  all,  of  the  Indicated  In- 
cre.ise  In  cattle  prices  would  have  been  fore- 
stalled by  the  substitution  of  nonbeef  meat 
products  for  beef 


mated  effects  of  Imports  on  domestic  cattle 
prices  become  even  more  indetermlnant  In 
attempting  to  ch(K3«e  amrmg  the  more  specif- 
ic estimates  listed  above,  the  first  alternative 
can  be  dlsml.ssed  without  t<.w  much  concern 
since  It  Is  based  upon  assimied  conditions 
which  are  patently  Incompatible  with  the 
hl.storlcal  developments  of  the  1957  62 
perlixl  Tlius,  the  most  probable  effect  of 
Imports  on  domestic  prices  has  been  to  de- 
press those  prices  by  an  ammnit  ranging 
frr)m  80  38  to  $1  05  per  hundredweight. 

The  estimated  effects  defined  In  this  sec- 
tion have  been  obtained  on  the  basis  of  the 
assumptions  descrllx-d  "n  page  8  Tills  Is 
not  entirely  true  of  alternative  effect  (4i 
which  Is  based  on  the  a.ssumptlon  that  total 
low-grade  beef  supply  1 1  e..  the  sum  of  both 
domestic  pnKluction  and  imports  i  was  the 
equilibrium  level  of  supply,  rather  than 
merely  that  portion  of  the  supply  originat- 
ing domestically.  The  po.stuhited  e.Tect. 
however,  is  contingent  on  the  po.sslblUty  of 
the  domestic  Industry  to  provide  such  a 
level  of  supply  in  the  absence  of  Imports 
Another  way  to  say  the  same  thing  would 
be  to  say  that  the  only  reason  that  the  do- 
mestic indu.stry  failed  to  produce  this  .supply 
Is  that  It  was  unable  to  compete  success- 
fully with  the  import  sources  for  the  su- 
perior market  alternative  In  Its  own  market 
Consequently,  it  had  to  settle  for  the  second 
beat — the  marketing  program  which  the  do- 
mestic Industry  did  in  fact  follow  subsequent 
to  1957.  If  this  Indeed  were  the  case.  It 
speaks  111  for  the  econ-imlc  efflclencv  of  the 
US  cattle  Industry  and  Its  associated 
suppliers. 

For  convenience,  the  marketing  situation 
In  which  these  two  assumptions  are  \alld 
(that  Is.  domestic  market  equilibrium- 
external  dlsefjulllbrlum.  and  constant  rates 
of  substitution  In  the  domestic  market  be- 
tween domestic  and  Imp'irt^d  low-gritde 
heef  1  will  be  referred  to  as  market  situ.itlon 
I  It  Is  wort.hwb.lle  to  attempt  to  measiire 
the  Import-price  e;Te<t  under  somewhat 
different  a.ssumptlons  if  only  to  obtain  some 
idea  of  how  much  one  Is  paying  for  the  con- 
venience which  these  two  assumptions 
provide 

EFTECTS   ON    tT  3     PRICES      MARKET    .srTfATION   H 

The  economic  environment  for  the  previous 
discussion  of  beef  Imports  was  assumed  to 
be  one  of  Internal  equilibrium  and  external 
disequilibrium  In  the  analysis  ffevel'ped 
In  this  section,  the  environment  will  be 
a.ssumed  to  be  characterized  bv  Internal  dis- 
equilibrium Reference  to  figure  2  [not 
printed  In  the  Rfcorp]  may  be  helpful  In 
grasping  the  meaning  of  the  phrase  "Inter- 
nal disequilibrium"  In  the  context  of  the 
cattle  m:uket 

In  figure  2  the  sloping  line  labeled  D, 
represents  the  demand  function  In  the  mar- 
ket for  beef  any  point  on  the  line  represents 
the  maximum  quantity  of  l>eef  which  the 
market  will  absorb  at  the  corresponding 
price,  e  g  when  the  price  Is  eqtial  to  Pi'  the 
market  will  ahs/.rb  no  more  than  an  amount 
Indicated  bv  the  intersection  of  the  vertical 
line  S,*  with  the  quantity  axis  Demand 
can  also  be  defined.  In  a  converse  sense,  as  a 
schedule  of  the  maximum  prices  nt  which 
specified  quantities  will  be  absorbed  hv  the 
market  during  the  sfveclfled  *lme  perlc-d.  f 
It  Is  lmp<irtant  to  realize  that  the  function 
D,  separates  attainable  price-quantity  com- 
binations from  unattainable  combinations 
Thus,  a  combination  svich  as  that  Indicated 
by  the  point  "a"  Ls  possible,  but  p<3lnt  "G"  Is 
not 

The  vertical  line  S,'  is  Intended  to  Indi- 
cate the  amount  which  sellers  in  the  market 
would  like  to  have  available  In  the  market  at 
time    t       The    rationale    of    this    function   Is 
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founded  on  the  Idea  of  seller  profit  maximi- 
zation If,  for  the  moment,  we  assumed  that 
sellers  knew  both  the  demand  for  their  prod- 
uct and  the  costs  Involved  In  selling  that 
product,  there  would  be  some  combination  of 
quantity  and  price  at  which  profits  wovUd  be 
a  maximum.  Under  competitive  market 
conditions,  of  course,  knowledge  of  demand 
on  the  part  of  the  individual  seller  la  re- 
stricted to  market  price  only,  and  therefore 
these  assumptions  may  appear  to  be  uiu"eal- 
istlc.  However,  the  behavior  of  an  aggre- 
gate of  such  sellers  attempting  to  maximize 
profits  may  closely  approximate  the  condi- 
tion imposed  by  these  assumptions,  A  sup- 
ply function  such  as  S,*  will  be  referred  to 
as  desired  supply";  it  can  be  described  by  a 
single  variable  such  as  P,* — the  price  at 
which  .seller  profits  will  be  maximized  and 
which,  once  attained,  will  be  maintained  as 
long  as  the  conditions  affecting  demand  and 
cost  remain  unchanged.  In  this  sense,  then, 
p,'  can  be  referred  to  as  "equilibrium  price." 

The  meaning  of  Internal  equlUbrlvun  tised 
in  reference  to  market  situation  I  above  can 
be  stated  very  simply  In  terms  of  figure  1. 
The  assumption  there  was  that  the  actual 
market  supply  at  each  and  every  point  of 
time  t  was  equal  to  supply.  I.e..  that  S,  =  S,* 
where  S,  sUuids  for  actual  supply  at  t.  It  Is 
clear,  then,  that  1 1 1  any  Increase  In  ((?,)«  as 
a  re.'-ult  of  Imjxirts  would  depress  market 
prices,  and  ( 2 )  that  such  an  Influx  of  Imports 
must  have  originated  outside  the  market. 
This  latter  point  is  apparent  when  one  recalls 
the  definition  of  desired  supply  and  equili- 
brium price  given  above. 

Ix-t  us  suppose,  however,  that  domestic 
supplies  are  in  fact  less  than  desired  supply, 
eg  ,  S,  I  fig  2  I .  This  situation  Is  referred  to 
as  a  diset)uillbrlum  situation.  That  It  Is  a 
dlscqulUbriuni  will  be  clear  if  one  considers 
the  probable  course  of  events  as  It  becomes 
app.ircnt  that  S,  Is  less  than  S,*: 

1  Sellers  Initially  set  price  at  Pi*  antic- 
ipating that  they  sell  S<»  at  that  price,  there- 
by maximizing  profits; 

2  However,  at  a  price  Pi*  more  of  the 
product  Is  demanded  than  sellers  can  supply 
and,  consequently,  inventories  are  drawn 
dawn  at  a  faster  than  anticipated  rate; 

3.  in  order  to  protect  their  inventory  posi- 
tion, or  whatever  other  Indicator  which  sell- 
ers may  use  as  a  measure  of  stability " 
sellers  raise  prices; 

4.  This  process  Is  continued  until  prices 
are  high  enough  to  equate  demand  with 
available  supply.  This  final  price  Is  Indicated 
lii  hgure  2  by  Pi. 

It  is  customary  among  economists  to  as- 
sert that  the  new  price  Is  an  equilibrium 
price  because  supply  is  now  equal  to  demand. 
However,  this  is  not  true  under  the  assump- 
tions of  this  analysis  because  sellers  profits 
are  not  maximized  at  Pi  but,  as  previously 
Indicated  at  P.*.  Therefore.  If  it  Is  pos- 
sible for  .sellers  to  obtain  sufficient  additional 
supplies  to  supplement  Si  they  will  do  so 
because  In  this  manner  they  can  increase 
profits. 

One  way  of  Increasing  supply  beyond  the 
domestic  supply.  Si,  Is  through  Imports.  Let 
us  assume  that  given  Si,  sufficient  Imports 
are  ubt;Uned  to  Increase  total  supply  to  Si*. 
The  market  Is  now  In  equilibrium.  Has  the 
market  price  Pi*  been  depressed?  Obviously 
•  not,  since  it  was  the  Initial  price  in  the 
market.      What   has   happened,   however,   Is 


that  wlce  did  not  Increase  from  P»*  to  P«.  to  equation  (5)  since  It  succeeds  In  "explaln- 
It  seems  reasonable  to  assert  that  starting  Ing"  50  percent  of  the  variation  In  P«  which 
with  domestic  disequilibrium.  Imports  do  equation  (1)  faUed  to  explain.  The  eetl- 
not  depress  domestic  prices  as  long  as  they  mated  prices  from  (5)  are  shown  in  table  3 
do  not  exceed  the  volvime  required  to  equate  and  figtu-e  3  [fig.  3  not  printed  In  the 
acttial  with  desired  market  supply.    Imports      Record]. 

in  excess  of  this  amount,  however,  do  serve  ^,      ^  ^  , 

to  depress  prices.  Table  3.— Actual  and  estimated  average  price 

Before  proceeding  to  consider  the  Impllca-         received  ty   U.S.  farmers  for  beef  cattle, 
tlona  of  a  market  situation  It  may  be  weU  1947-62 

to  emphasize  two  points:  [m  doUars  per  hundredweight] 

1.  The  existence  of  Imports  is  the  con- 
sequence of  a  failure  on  the  part  of  the 
domestic  Industry  to  supply  the  market 
demand.  This  Is  not  stated  In  any  sense  as 
an  accusation  because  the  motivations  which 
led  to  the  Initial  disequilibrium  are  not 
known;  and 

a.  The  economic  gains  from  imports  are 
enjoyed  not  only  by  the  exporter,  but  are 
shared  by  the  Importer  and  the  final  con- 
sumer of  the  product  as  well.  The  Importer 
benefits  through  Increased  profits,  and  the 
consumer  benefits  In  being  able  to  consume 
more  product  at  a  lower  price. 

This  market  situation  has  been  expressed 
mathematically  In  the  following  system  of 
equations : 

(2)  P,'  =  ^o+-4iQ,'  +  .1mQ.'-)-Q,')  +  .4»P.»+.1«V'< 

(3)  Au-OiQ,' 

(4)  Q,'  =  Co+C,tP,-P.')  

Equation  ( 2 )  represents  the  demand  f una-  ,  g^^^rce.  ..Livestock  and  Meat  Statistics,"  1962. 
tlon  at  time  t.  Its  position  varies  with  g^at  BuI.  No.  333.  Statistical  Reporting  Service,  AM8, 
changes  in  the  value  of  byproducts  and  con-      USDA,  Julv  1963.  p.  261. 

sumer  income.  Equation  (3)  reflects  the  as-  »  Estimates  derived  from  price  equation  (5)  have  been 
sumption  that  the  response  In  market  price  multiplied  by  Consumer  Price  Index  in  order  to  express 
to  a  given  change  in  the  total  supply  of  low-     ^  '^'^'  ^°^^'- 

grade  beef  depends  upon  the  magnitude  of  Solution  of  the  equations  defining  the  re- 
the  disequilibrium  existing  in  the  market,  duced-form  parameters  which  have  been  es- 
Equatlon  (4)  defines  Imports  as  a  measure  of  tlmated,  yields  the  following  empirical  coun- 
the  extent  of  the  disequlllbrium.is  terpart  to  the  system  of  equations  (2) -(4) : 

P,*   Is,  of  course,  an  unobserved  variable.  ^  000.4.4   /oi-t-0  0+ 

Consequently  it  becomes  necessary  to  com-  ^''°\°m27^0Pi+omim22Yi 

bine  these  three  equations  into  some  com-  ,'ij,  =  -o.tfe26704l  Qi 

blnatlon  Involving  only  observable  variables  Q/  =  Cr-t-0 38486019 (Pi-Pi*) 

If  statistical  estimation  Is  to  be  undertaken.  C.  =0.38486019  -4.-8.62946810 

This  was  accomplished  In  this  case  by  re-  .^.^^  effects  of  year-to-year  changes  In  all 
writing  equation  4 :  ^^  ^^^  variables  with  the  exception  of  Qi' 

and  Q,'  upon  prices  can  be  estimated  from 
equation  (5)  In  the  same  manner  as  they 
were  from  equation  (1)  for  market  situation 
I.  These  effects  are  shown  in  table  4  for 
the  years  1957-58  through  1961-62: 


Year 

Average  price  of 
beef  cattle 

Difference 
(U.) 

Actual ' 

Estimated ' 

1947         

18,40 
22,25 
19,80 
23.30 
28.70 
24.30 
16.30 
16.00 
15.60 
14.90 
17.20 
21.90 
22.60 
20.40 
20.20 
21.30 

18.10 
22.85 
19.92 
22.99 
28.58 
24.07 
16.68 
15.93 
16.01 
14.93 
16.83 
21.01 
23.24 
19.72 
20.54 
21.68 

+0.30 

1948 

-.60 

iy49   

-.12 

1950 

+.31 

19,11.- 

1952                    

+.12 
+.23 

1953                    .   -. 

-.38 

1954     .   

+.07 

1955         

-.41 

1956                  

-.03 

1957...   

+.37 

1958             

+.89 

lasg                

-.64 

I960      

+.68 

1961       .-   

-.34 

1962 

-.38 

1 


(4,P.-(:iL2)+^^(,.'- 


1' 


and  substituting  equation  (2)  defining  Pi* 
Into  the  right-handed  side  after  inserting  the 
definition  of  A,,  from  equation  (3)."  The 
statistically  estimated  function  is: 

(5)  P,=22.42'23453S-0.4(i3141N3  Q,' 

((i,04,"9b)  y^ 

-0.08267041  Q,'  iQ,'-|-<,!<';  +  2.59834616  Q,' 

(O.Omrj)  (.0.40615) 

+1.11127113(1  P,''+0.00>^7{a22  Y 

(0.22155;  (tl.0U33.s; 

+  U, 
/i'  =  0.098949929 
•1.234  56  =  0..17h 

The  variables  involved  have  been  defined 
previously. 

A  comparison  of  the  statistical  measures 
of  reliability  from  equation  (5)  with  those 
of  equation  (1)  indicates  that,  from  a  statis- 
tical viewpoint,  both  equations  are  of  almost 
equal  value. '^    Any  advantage  must  be  given 


Table  ^.—Estimated  effects  of  observed 
changes  in  selected  variables  upon  the 
average  price  received  by  U.S.  farmers  for 
beef  cattle 

[In  doUars  per  hundredweight] 


■'  Since  the  sellers  in  this  market  are  not 
producers.  It  Is  probable  that  the  first  indica- 
tion which  they  receive  of  deficient  supplies 
Is  an  increase  In  the  wholesale  prices  which 
they  have  to  pay  brought  about  by  compe- 
tition among  themselves  for  the  restricted 
supply  These  Increases  in  costs  are  then 
passed  on  to  consumers  in  whole  or  in  part. 


i»The  constant.  Co  In  equation  (4)  repre- 
sents "autonomous"  imports — imports  wliich 
would  have  occurred  regardless  of  domestic 
market  conditions.  Such  imports  may  con- 
sist of  specialty  products  and  other  beef 
products  not  domestically  produced. 

"  The  estimating  equation  fails  to  meet  the 
usual  assumption  of  least-squares  analysis 
If  equation  (3)  is  assumed  to  be  stochastic. 
In  that  the  combined  error  will  Include  a 
term  Involving  the  independent  variable 
{Qtl  +  QtO. 

"The  coefficient  of  Y  is  significant  at  the 
6-percent  level;  all  others  at  the  1 -percent 
level. 


Effect  on  price  of  change  in— 

Year 

q; 

Pf 

Y, 

1957-5'^ 

1958-59 

19.'i9-60 

196CHil - 

1961-62 

+1.21 

-.40 

i         -2.  10 

-1.21 

+.81 

+0.43 
+.61 

-1.06 
+.28 
+.26 

-0.24 
+.55 
-.01 
+.21 
+.41 

The  estimates  presented  In  table  1  Indi- 
cate that  the  estimated  effects  are  greater 
for  changes  in  steer  beef  production  (Qt') 
In  market  situation  II  than  in  situation  I. 
Changes  in  byproduct  value  and  disposable 
income  have  smaller  impacts  on  price. 

In  interpreting  these  figures  an  example 
or  two  may  prove  helpful.  In  1959,  existing 
market  conditions  at  the  beginning  of  the 
marketing  year  made  additional  Imports  at 
that  time  price  depressing.  By  the  end  of 
the  marketing  year,  however,  market 
changes  occturing  during  the  cotirse  of  the 
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year  were  luch  that  Imports  were  no  longer 
price  deprflng.  In  1962.  the  reverse  .situ- 
ation prevailed.  Then,  a  positive  effect  can 
be  Interpreted  as  Indlcdtmg  '.he  existence 
of  a  shorta^  of  low-grAde  beef  in  the  mar- 
ket The  magnitude  ot  the  effect  indicates 
the  Inflationary  pressure  being  exerted  on 
domestic  cattle  prices  A  negative  effect  in- 
dicates ah  oversupply  of  luw-i<rade  beef 
The  magnitude  of  this  effect  indicates  the 
deflationary  effect  of  excess  supplies  on  do- 
mestic cattle  prices  " 

An  alternative  w.iy  uf  determining 
whether  or  not  Imports  in  a  given  year  were 
depressing  on  domestic  cattle  pr;ces  Is  to 
set  equation  (7)  equal  to  zero,  and  solve  fijr 
Qi'  using  the  actual  value  for  ^i  .  The  re- 
sulting value  of  ^i'  will  be  neither  price  de- 
pressing nor  price  Inflating  If  actual  im- 
ports are  greater  than  the  computed  value 
imports  were  price  depressing  If  they  were 
less  than  the  computed  value.  lmpt)rt.'i  did 
not  affect  cattle  prices  I  he  results  of  .such 
computations  are  .shown  diagrammatlcaily 
in  figure  4.  The  diagonal  lines  running 
from  the  vertical  to  the  hiTliUjntal  ax.s  rep- 
resents the  various  combinations  of  ^i'  and 
Qi'  satisfying  the  equation 

(Hi  Q.'-u  .11  4.i;s    Vr- 

which  waa  obtained  from  equation  (7)  In 
the  manner  prescribed  The  varU)Us  combi- 
nations oX  (J,'  and  Q,'  occurring  during  the 
period  1947-62  are  plotted  as  points  In  the 
field.  If  a  particular  combination  lies  on  the 
diagonal  line.  It  would  be  consistent  with 
market  equilibrium  If  it  lies  below  the  line, 
a  situation  of  deficit  supply  in  the  domestic 
market  la  Indicated  If  the  point  lies  above 
the  line,  a  condition  of  excess  supply  existed 
in  the  market.  The  excess  supply  can  be 
removed  by  any  combination  of  reduction  in 
Q,'  and  Q,'  which  would  place  the  ptjlnt  on 
the  diagonal  line.  It  is  apparent  that  of 
the  16  years  Indicated  market  equilibrium 
occurred  In  only  I  year-  1955  In  only  3 
years  were  Imports  price  depressing — 1957, 
1958,  and  1962." 

A  comparison  of  the  estimates  of  Import - 
price  effects  under  the  different  market  situ- 
ations during  the  period  1958  62.  reveals 
some  apparent  discrepancies  In  market  sit- 
uation I,  the  direct  effect  of  the  Increase  in 
imports  from  1960  to  1961  was  estimated  to 
have  depressed  prices  by  $0  74  per  hundred- 
weight (see  table  2)  In  contrast,  the  .tnalv- 
sls  of  market  situation  II  'able  5i  shows 
that  the  Increase  In  Imports  Wiis  not  price 
depressing.  It  will  be  noted,  however,  that 
'he  magnitude  of  the  inflationary  pressures 
In  the  market  was  reduced. 

The  problem  of  evaluating  the  price  effect 
of  changes  In  domestic  cow  beef  production 
and  Imports  Is  somewhat  more  Involved  In 
the  case  of  situation  II  than  it  w;u8  In  situ- 
ation I.  In  the  latter,  a  given  change  In 
either  Q'  or  Q'  or  their  sum.  would  always 
have  the  effect  of  changing  price  by  a  con- 
stant amount.  For  example,  a  1  pound  per 
capita  Increase  In  any  of  these  three  variables 
would  decrease  price  by  approximately  $0  41 
per  hundredweight.  I  e  .  the  marginal  price 
effect  of  a  one  unit  change  in  Q,\  Q,',  or 
(Qt-  i-Qi')   was  always  equal  tt)      0  40867734 


'•The  hypothesis  that  a  shortage  nt  do- 
mestic beef  relative  to  desired  supply  results 
In  imports,  should  not  be  interpreted  as  a 
hypothesis  that  the  Import  volume  Is  always 
equal  to  the  difference  Importers  may  ei- 
ther fall  to  buy  adequate  supplies,  or  buy 
more  than  an  amount  sufficient  to  msLxlmlze 
profits. 

'T  Preliminary  data  Indicate  that  1963  Im- 
port levels  were  also  price  depressing,  ap- 
proximately equivalent  In  effect  to  that  In- 
dicated for  1962  In  table  6. 


cents  per  hundredweight  In  contrast,  the 
marginal  price  etfect^s  <>t  v,  and  V''  1"  situ- 
ation II  are  functions  of  the  levels  of  ^,'  and 
V,'  from  which  tlie  '-luuige  occurs.  The 
equations  defining  these  effects  are: 

OP 

If.     K   r    .'lanip-s  in  Q.'.CTT  --0.08267041  Q,'  '• 

df 

1 7i   For  changi-5  in  Qi'  -^    -2  ."iOH34«16-i)  nH2»WT:41 
^Q''  i2Qi'-t-</.'i 

As  long  as  the  qtiantity  of  imports  re- 
mains unchanged,  the  effect  of  a  given 
chill. ge  In  (^  t  is  i-on.st.mt  The  same  cannot 
be  said  of  the  effect  of  a  given  change  In 
Imports  As  mton  as  Q.'  change.s,  the  m.ig- 
nltude  of  the  price  effect  also  changes  Since 
the  volume  of  Imports  has  been  postulated 
to  depend  upon  the  difference  between  actu- 
al and  desired  cow  beef  production,  It  has 
been  concluded  that  the  appropriate  indi- 
cator of  Import  impact  Is  to  compute  the 
marginal  price  effects  at  the  beginning  and 
conclusion  of  a  given  marketing  year  These 
estimates  are  presented  in   table  5 

Tablx  5  Marginal  impo'-f-prtce  effects  at 
beginning  and  t'ndtng  cif  marketing  years. 
1957-62 

!|li    Iniiivrs  [>•  r  •  Ml  Iro'lwelghtl 


Y^ar 

Msrcinal  Import-prloe  effect 

St— 

Beflnnlng  o( 
year ' 

End  of  year « 

1957 

+0. 1M7 
-.0253 
-.1478 
+.0430 
-(-.31» 
-(-.  ia«7 

-0,  02.5.1 

li>,58. 
IW.59. 
19rtO 

-    MT.i 

+  .IAM 
+  31.Vt 

I'Jrtl 

1*2 

+  1.597 
-    2SI7 

■  Computed  from  equation  (7)  nstac  previous  rear's 
values  f<l  Q,'  and  Q,'. 
•  Computed  from  equation  (7)  ustoc  oorrent  ye<ar's 

val  les   if  Q,'  and  Q/ 

While  there  are  no  other  directly  contra- 
dictory results,  the  niiignltudes  of  the  prlc«» 
effects  under  alternative  I  are  consistently 
greater  than  under  situation  II  The  excep- 
tion occurred  during  1959  when  the  esti- 
mated effect  under  I  was  to  all  Intents  equal 
to  the  inflationary  pressure  Indicated  in 
table  5 

.\lthough  these  results  may  appear  to  be 
contradictory,  they  are  exactly  what  one 
could  expect  as  a  result  of  the  specification 
of  the  market  situations  During  19f!l  the 
assumption  of  domestic  market  equilibrium 
(Situation  Ii,  disturbed  by  an  Increase  In  im- 
port volume,  leads  automatically  t*i  a  reduc- 
tion In  cattle  prices  Under  situation  II,  an 
Increase  In  imports  will  not  necessarily  de- 
press prices  The  extent  of  the  market  di.s- 
equillbrlum  In  1961  was  sufficiently  great  to 
permit  the  market  to  absorb  the  Incren.sed 
import  volume  without  depre^-iing  price, 
thereby  moving  the  market  closer  to  an 
frciuilibrlum  position 

Similar  interpretations  are  in  order  for  the 
other  results  observed  The  Increase  In  im- 
port volume  In  1958  which  resulted  in  such 
a  large  decrease  In  cattle  prices  under  situa- 
tion I.  was  only  partially  deflationary  under 
situation  II  A  large  part  of  the  Increase  In 
Impxirt  volume  which  ix-i-urred  was  absorbed 
In  moving  from  a  market  dlseciuUlbrlum 
p<i8ltlon  to  one  of  equilibrium  Only  after 
these  market  needs  were  met  could  imports 
b«<ome  price  depressing 

Obviously,  the  conclusion  which  one 
reaches  concerning  the  effects  of  changes  In 


'"  The  mathematical  symbol  'P  ^<Jc  Indicat- 
ing the  Instantaneous  rate  of  change  In  price 
with  respect  Uj  ow  beef  production  has  been 
employed  here 


import  volume  on  cattle  prices  In  the  VS. 
market  depends  upon  the  assumptions  which 
one  Is  willing  to  make  as  to  the  motivations 
of  the  buyers  and  sellers  in  the  market,  both 
domestic  and  foreign  Only  two  of  many 
p<>.sslb;e  assumptions  of  nnuket  performance 
have  been  discussed  here.  To  be  more  ex- 
act, only  one  market  mechanism  has  been 
employed  since  market  situation  1  Is  merely 
a  special  case  of  the  more  general  formula- 
tion referred  to  as  market  situation  II.  in 
view  of  the  more  general  nature  of  the  latter 
niixlel.  and  the  more  realistic  nature  of  the 
assumptions  involved,  one  may  wish  to  use 
caution  when  embracing  the  conclusions  of 
an  analysis  as  .simple  In  conception  as  that 
involved  In  market  situation  I. 

APPLICATION    TO    I.VIPORT   POLICY 

In  concluding  this  report,  a  brief  note  con- 
cerning the  possibility  of  using  the  model 
einb<xlled  In  e<}uaiion  (5).  or  one  with  simi- 
lar properties,  In  reaching  decisions  regard- 
ing beef  Import  p<:)licy  may  be  in  order  As- 
suming that  some  system  of  import  quotas 
might  be  adopted  by  the  U  -S  Government. 
the  question  arises  concerning  the  level  at 
which  such  quotas  should  be  established. 
.\lthough  many  criteria  may  be  employed  in 
making  this  determination,  one  set  which  has 
a  number  of  desirable  features  would  be  that 
the   quota  established   should   provide  that: 

1  Pri>ducers  should  not  be  subjected  to 
romi)etltlon  from  Imports  which  are  price 
depressing,  but  at  the  same  time, 

2  Income  transfers  froni  other  agents  in 
the  marketing  system  and  or  from  consumers 
to  producers  na  a  consequence  of  inadequate 
market    supplies    .should    be    avoided 

Such  a  quota,  naturally,  would  have  to 
vary  with  '-hanging  conditions  of  supply  and 
demand  in  the  domestic  market  if  these 
objectives  were  to  be  met 

The  crlterl.i  stated  above  are  essentially 
those  Conditions  which  satisfy  market  equi- 
librium In  market  situation  II  discussed 
above  To  Implement  such  a  policy,  the 
Federal  agency  empowered  to  set  the  quota 
would  first  make  an  estimate  of  the  per 
capita  supply  of  domestic  cow  beef  for  the 
quota  period  Then  e<iuation  (8)  could  be 
used  to  determine  the  per  capita  supply 
of  Imported  beef  required  to  make  the  mar- 
ginal import -price  effect  equal  to  zero  Con- 
verting this  per  capilta  e.stlmate  to  total  vol- 
ume by  nuiltiplylng  by  population  would 
est^ihllsh    the   quota 

Periodic  recomputatlon  of  equation  (6). 
substituting  data  as  It  becomes  available 
for  the  ob.servatlons  most  distant  in  time; 
e  g  .  1963  data  included  and  1947  data  re- 
moved when  estimating  the  1964  quota, 
would  serve  to  prevent  the  livestock  Industry 
and  consuming  public  from  becoming 
sh,irk!ed  to  some  historical  base  not  neces- 
sarily characteristic  of  the  changing  world 
of  consumer  taste  and  production  technol- 
ogy 

An  example  of  how  such  a  procedure 
would  have  op>erated  during  the  period  com- 
n.enclng  in  the  fourth  quarter  1961  through 
fourth  quarter  1963  has  been  worked  out  for 
Illustrative  "purfxjses.  Quarterly  data  on 
number  of  cattle  slaughtered,  etc  ,  were  em- 
ployed to  obtain  estimates  of  cjuarterly  cow 
beef  production  which  were  multiplied  by 
4  and  divided  by  US,  quarterly  popula- 
tion eating  out  of  domestic  food  supplies. 
The  resulting  estimates  Indicated  the  annual 
rate  of  per  capita  cow  beef  prcxluctton  In 
each  of  the  nine  quarters  under  considera- 
tion These  estimates  are  presented  in  table 
fi,  together  with  the  estimated  equilibrium 
level  of  per  capita  lmpt)rt8  iQi")  computed 
from  equation  (8i,  In  the  fciurth  column. 
Qi'*  has  been  converted  to  total  pounds  by 
multiplying  Qi"  by  the  p<:)pulatlon  during 
the   corresponding  quarter.     This   latter  fig- 
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ure  Ifi  the  suggested  quota  for  the  quarter  at 
an  annual  rate  and  must  be  divided  by  4 
to  obtain  the  quota  for  the  quarter. 

In  table  7.  actual  Import  volume  (Includ- 
ing meat  equivalent  of  live  animals  Im- 
ported )  Is  compared  with  the  estimated 
equilibrium  import  levels.  The  estimated 
Import-price  effects  have  been  computed 
from  equation  (7)  and  are  also  shown  In 
table  7  '"  These  pertain,  of  covu-se,  to  the 
effects  which  actually  were  exerted  on  the 
domestic  market;  under  the  quotas  com- 
puted above,  the  negative  effects  would  have 
been,  presumably,  eliminated  and  the  corre- 
sponding entries  would  be  zero. 

S<ime  of  the  advantages  of  quotas  deter- 
mined In  this  manner  are  demonstrated  by 
this  exajnple.  First,  the  quota  ts  flexible, 
changing  automatically  with  changes  In  the 
market  environment.  Insofar  as  Imports 
tend  to  move  In  concert  with  domestic  cow 
beef  production  over  the  course  of  the  mar- 
keting ye;ir — the  data  In  tables  6  and  7  seem 
to  support  this  contention — the  suggested 
quotas  may  exert  a  contraseasonal  effect  In 


the  market.  Thus,  the  quota  increases  when 
dCHnestlc  production  is  at  Its  seasonal  low 
(II  quarter)  but  decreases  when  production 
reaches  Its  seasonal  high  (IV  quarter)  : 

Table  6. — Estimated  per  capita  production 
of  cow  beef,  equilibrium  per  capita  imports 
and  suggested  quota,  by  quarters  at  an- 
nual rates,  quarter  IV,  1961,  through 
quarter  IV,  1963 


Table  7. — Estimated  quarterly  beef  imports, 
suggested  quarterly  quotas,  and  estimated 
marginal  import-price  effects  {annuul 
rate),  by  quarters,  IV,  1961  through  IV, 
1963 


Year  and  quarter 

Estimated 
per  capita 

cow   l>l'('f 

production 
(pounds) 

Estimated 
equilib- 
rium plT 

capita  IxH'f 
import.** 
(pound.s) 

Supgested 

(juota 
(million 
pounds) 

1961— IV.     

17  3 
14.7 
14.1 
16.8 
18.0 
13.8 
13.0 
15.2 
17.2 

7  1 
8.4 
8.7 
7.3 
6.7 
8.8 
9.2 
8.1 
7.1 

1.286 

1962—1     

1.  527 

II.       

1,587 

III       

1,345 

IV         .     — 

1,240 

196»— I 

1.634 

II. _. 

1.714 

Ill       

1.514 

IV        

1.334 

Estimiitcd 

Estimated 

quarterly 

.^upRcsted 

niHTtdnal 

Year  and 

l.ccf 

iiiiixirt 

import- 

quarter 

imixirts 

quota 

price  effect 

(million 

(million 

(dollars  per 

pounds) 

pounds) 

hundred- 
weicht) 

1961:  IV 

^1.2 

321.5 

-0.07 

1962—1  1 

392.5 
334  2 

381.8 
396.8 

-0.04 

II  1 

-1-0.23 

III  1 

455,  0 

336.2 

-0.42 

IV  1 

,535  8 

210,0 

-0,81 

1963-1 

445  0 

408.5 

-0.13 

11 

400,0 

428.5 

-1-0.10 

Ill 

,^50,  5 

378.5 

-0.61 

IV 

550  5 

333.5 

-0.77 

1  Estimated  total  imports  reported  here  were  1 ,71 7.500,- 
000  pounds  in  !t»6:i;  as  reported  in  Livestock  and  Meat 
SituatioD,  .\,MS,  USDA,  November  1963,  they  were 
1,725,000,000  pounds. 


Appendix  Table  I. — Data  employed  in  en 

litnaling  price  equations  ( 

1)  and  (5) 

Year 

Average  price 
received  by 
U.S.  farmers, 
beef  cattle 
(dollars 
per  hundred- 
weight) 

U.S.  produc- 
tion of  steer 
and  heifer  beef 
(million 
pounds) 

U.S.  produc- 
tion of  cow 
and  hull  tiecf 
(million 
pounds) 

Import*:  of  heef 
and  veal  (in- 
cludinK  menl 
equivalent  of 
live  imiiiifil.--) 
(million 
pounds) 

Byproduct 
allowance 
(dollars 
per  hundred- 
weight) 

Personal 

di.spo.sable 

income 

(billions 

of  dollars) 

U.S.  po!  ula- 
tion  eBting  out 

of  civilian 
supplies,  Apr. 

1  (millions) 

Consumer 

price  indei 

(1957-59=100) 

li>47                        j 

ia40 
22.20 
19.80 
23.30 
28.70 
24.30 
16.30 
16.00 
15.60 
14.90 
17.20 
21.00 
22.60 
20.40 
20.20 
21.30 

7,664 

6,495 

7,412 

7,235 

6.643 

7,482 

9,780 

10,031 

10.  251 

11,262 

11,208 

10,894 

11.278 

12,387 

13, 137 

12,945 

4.  025 
3,594 
2,970 

3,  150 
2,978 
2,935 
3,746 

4,  121 
4.449 
4.  369 
4,  0H6 
3,  192 
2.8S4 
3.  012 
2.  7,53 
2.922 

64 
356 
254 
605 

575 
476 
333 

267 

32-2 

2,54 

616 

1.  249 

1,254 

938 

1  2'>7 

1^725 

6.30 
6.60 
5.40 
6.30 
8.50 
5.50 
4.20 
4.00 
3.70 
3.70 
4.00 
4.60 
6.10 
4.20 
4.60 
4.80 

168.3 
186.9 
189.7 
207.7 
227.  5 
238.7 
252.  5 
2.56.  9 
274.4 
292  9 
308  S 
317.9 
337.1 
349,4 
363.6 
382.9 

143.5 
146.1 
148.6 
151.6 
153.7 
156.4 
1,59.0 
161.8 
164.6 
168.2 
171.2 
174.0 
177.0 
180.7 
183.7 
186.6 

77.8 

1^4).                 

83.8 

m4M            .._ 

8S.0 

\m 

1»,M 

iy,',j                        

8S.8 

oas 

92.5 

l^.Vl      

93.2 
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Appendix  B 

Mrrnf)n  or  Es^^MATINC  I*rice  Eftect  Assum- 
ing   DoMHSTTC   Cow   Beet   Supply    1958-62 
Equal    to    Total    Supply    of    Low-Orade 
Beep  Less  1957  Import  Volume 
It   is   itssimied   that  Imports  In  each  year 
from    1958    through    1962    are    equal    to    3.7 
pounds   [>er  Ciipita  but  that  total  supply  of 
low-krrade  beef  Is  equal  to  the  actual  amount 
absorl)ed  by  the  market: 

(1)    Q'l     3.7  -Additional  cow  beef  produc- 
tion  per  capita   required    (aQ'')- 

i2i     •  Q.  •  Population!  =Total     additional 
cow  beef  production  required  (aC')- 

i3i     \Q''  I     Average  dressed  weight,  cows, 

Chicagor  =  Increase  In  cow  slaughter  (a*?'*)' 

i4i    Cows    and    heifers    (2    years   old   and 

oven  on  farms,  January  1  (other)  tti  —  AiV«  = 

Adjust.ed  January  1  Inventory  (It.i). 

I  3  I  ;  ...  \  Calves  born  per  cow<m=  Adjusted 
beef  calf  crop  (C  (.j). 

(6)  fi.i-^Calvea  born  per  cow  I  =  Actual  beef 
calf  crop  (Ct.i ) .  I 

•  The  Indicated  Import-price  effects  Imply 
annual  values  of  —$0.22  and  —$0.35  for  1962 
and  1963,  respectively.  These  results  can  be 
considered  as  indicative  of  the  magnitude 
of  the  effects  of  market  disequilibrium  dur- 
ing relatively  short  periods  of  time. 


(7)  Number  of  calves  commfirclally 
slaughteredi.i-^ Total  calf  crop  (Including 
dairy  calves)  i,i  =  Percent  of  calf  crop  slaugh- 
tered «*i. 

(8)  (C<»i-C'i-i)  XPercent  of  calf  crop 
slaughtered!*,  =  reduction   In   calf   slaughter 

(9)  aC'*i-^ Number  of  calves  slaughtered 
««i=perc€nt  reduction  In  veal  productloni»i. 

( 10 )  Actual  veal  production  < . ,  X  ( 1 00  -  per- 
cent reduction  In  veal  productions,)  -i-100  = 
adjusted  veal  production  (P'l*,). 

(11)  C'!*iX percent  of  calf  crop  slaugh- 
tered =  adjusted  calf  slaughter (♦,. 

(12)  C'lM  — adjusted  calf  slaughter!»i=ad- 
Justed  steer  slaughter!*,   (S'i*i). 

(13)  C!»,X(  100 -percent  of  calf  crop 
slaughtered)  !♦!  =  actual  steer  8laughter!-s 
(S.*.). 

(14)  100.0— (S'i.2-^S!»2)  XlOO  =  p€rcent  re- 
duction In  steer  beef  production!*;. 

(16)  Actual  steer  beef  production  t*jX  (100 
—  percent  reduction  In  steer  beef  production 
« +2 ) -^  100  =  adjusted  steer  beef  productlon!*2 
(P-'.*,). 

(16)  P''i-fP^'!=  total  adjusted  steer  beef 
and  veal  production. 

(17)  Total  adjusted  steer  beef  and  veal 
production  h-  population  =  (?'(. 

Since  the  Increase  In  domestic  cow  beef 
production     exactly     offsets     the     decrease 


assumed  for  imports,  no  change  In  price  from 
this  source  Is  Involved. 

(18)    Pf-P<  =  - 0.33417939  (Q''!-Q'):  Q*' 
Is  less  than  (J'l;  thus.  P't>Pi. 


[  Prom  the  American  Cattleman  ] 

Cattlemen  Answer  Importers 

(Note. — On  November  20,  1963,  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Finance  adopted  a  resolution 
directing  the  U.S.  Tariff  Commission  to  con- 
duct an  investigation,  in  accordance  with 
section  332  of  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930,  of  the 
conditions  of  competition  In  the  United 
States  between  beef  produced  in  the  United 
States  and  in  foreign  countries.  A  public 
hearing  was  ordered  by  the  Commission  and 
held  AprU  28-May  6,  1964.  Attorneys  for  the 
American  National  Cattlemen's  Association, 
Josiah  G.  Holland  and  William  D.  Embree, 
Jr.,  of  Holland  &  Hart,  Denver,  submitted  the 
following  brief  on  behalf  of  the  cattlemen.) 

'  scope  or  the  industry 

Beef  cattle  are  produced  In  every  State  of 
the  Nation.  Of  the  3,703,894  farms  reported 
by  the  USDA,  2,674,176  raised  cattle. 

Of  the  total  land  resources  available  for 
agricultvu-e  (1.4  billion  acres)  over  73  percent 
is  utilized  for  grazing  purposes.  Most  of  this 
land  is  suitable  for  no  other  conunerclal  use, 
and  unless  so  used  becomes  unproductive. 
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The  major  i>ortlon  of  tliese  grazing  landa  is 
used  by  cattle. 

The  caah  moneys  received  by  farmers  from 
■ales  of  cattle  and  calves  Is  the  largest  sin- 
gle sotirce  of  Income  In  agriculture  The 
lncom.e  from  this  source  exceeds  the  aggre- 
gate amount  received  from  the  so-called  basic 
crope — cotton,  corn,  peanuts,  rice,  wheat,  and 
tobacco. 

Agrlcultiira  has  the  highest  investment 
per  worker  of  any  Industry.  Also  since  It  Is 
a  low  dollar  earner  It  spends  a  high  propor- 
tion of  Its  Income  for  goods  and  services.  It 
iB  the  largest  single  user  of  steel,  lumber, 
electricity,  petroleum  products,  and  many 
other  Items.  It  Is  a  very  large  consumer  of 
corn  and  other  feed  grains  which  have  been 
In  constant  surplus  supply  Any  setback  to 
the  cattle  Industry  has  the  Immediate  ef- 
fect of  compounding  the  surplus  grain  prob- 
lem. 

Prom  these  and  other  similar  facts  It  Is 
certain  tiiat  any  reduction  In  the  Income  of 
the  cattle  producers  and  feeders  for  what- 
ever reason  Is  Immediately  felt  throughout 
the  national  economy 

SXaXOCS     rIN.\NCIAL     SITUATION 

The  total  supply  (Including  ImporUs)  of 
beef  and  veal  In  the  United  States  was 
greater  In  1963  than  In  ia62  iuid  marketing 
of  cattle  In  1963  was  amalderably  higher. 
Nevertheless,  the  total  cash  receipts  from 
these  increased  sales  were  less  in  1963  than 
In  1962.  We  need  to  revie*-  only  briefly 
price  declines  for  certain  classes  of  cattle 
to  see  the  economic  strain  under  which  the 
domestic  beef  cattle  buslne.sc>  is  laboring. 
Comparing  April  1964  with  April  1962. 
average  prices  for  Choice  steers  in  Chicago 
were  down  22  percent;  Choice  stoclcer  and 
feeder  prices  In  Kansas   City   were  down    14 


percent:  Good  and  Choice  calf  prices  In  Kan- 
sas City  were  down  14  percent,  and  utility 
cow  prices  in  Chicago  were  di)wn  8  percent 

What  do  these  price  drops  mean  to  an 
average  rancher'  The  accompanying  table 
Indicates  the  economic  crisis  brought  on  by 
these  disastrous  price  declines  His  gross 
lna)me  ha.s  declined  by  9  9  percent  ^^le 
table  Compares  prices  In  April  1962  with 
April  1964.  The  price  outlo<3lc  this  fall  Is 
for  even  lower  prices  for  all  chesses  o(  cattle 
I  Livestock  and  Meat  Situation,  USDA.  May 
19641  This  future  reduction  In  Income  fur 
the  rancher  will  reduce  further  the  already 
low  return  on  hU  investment  Few  people 
realize  that  cattle  ranch  investment  returns 
are  approximately  2  percent 

The  rancher  received  $12  30  less  per  cow. 
815  6U  less  per  calf  a!id  t-'D  56  lfs.s  per  head 
for  other  stockers  and  feeders  In  1963  than 
he  did  In  196J 

Tlie  feeder  al.^i  has  suffered  severe  price 
declines  His  actual  k«ses  jjer  head  have 
ranijed  from  $30  to  $70  on  all  fat  cattle  he 
sold  m  1963 

The  Inventory  values  of  all  cattle  from 
January  1963  to  January  1964  show  an 
additional  reduction  of  $1  197  billion 

These  substantial  losses  were  the  result  of 
a  number  of  causes,  of  which  a  major  one 
was  the  excessive  beef  and  veal  Imports. 

.Mthough  economists  maintain  that  Im- 
ports will  decline  when  domestic  cattle  prices 
go  clown,  the  US  cattle  Industry  found  that, 
even  though  their  prices  went  down  mate- 
rially, Imports  reached  record  heights  Un- 
le.ss  these  Imports  are  properly  contn:)lled. 
prices  for  cattle,  already  distorted,  will  be 
further  distorted,  making  It  virtually  Impos- 
sible for  the  American  produt-er  and  feeder 
to  maintain  or,  later,  to  recoup  his  historical 
market. 


Typical  100-cow  herd — Gross  incorne 


1.5  owsXI,ono  pfiurii|s=  15.«X»  pounds. 
1  f  iillXl,4(X)  p<iunil.s  =  lji»i  [K)tm(!i  ... 
43  stfiTsX-U*)  P")iincl3^  p<.4'Hi  [xninii.^.. 
a  heiftTsX400  p<jun(ls=  11.  JU)  pounds. 


Income. 


DcCTfit*     (KTrpn  t  ' . . 

I'-T 'int  of  cows  ind  bulls  to  gross  Ini.'oine. 


April  1063 


Price  per 

hun<lr«Hl- 

welgbt 


$15.  .VI 
I.M.  IK) 

25.60 


Incoms 


$Z  33190 

2SZU0 

S.  I08.M 

Z  467.  30 


HI,  !M.  94 


M.S 


AprUISM 


Prkepcr 

bundred- 

wvlfbc 


$13.  T5 
19i2S 
2&30 
22.30 


Inooina 


$2,063.50 

300.50 

4,  «T7. 97 

3,4V7.nu 


9,507.57 
M.8 


IMPORTS     DOW'T     RE-AM.Y     BENHTT     CONSUMER 

The  Increasingly  large  v  ilume  of  Imp'^rts 
has  had  the  effect  of  sending  cows,  bulls 
and  two-way  cattle  back  to  the  herd  or  the 
feedlot  because  the  packer  has  n  t  been  ag- 
gressively bidding  In  the  marketplace  for 
these  animals. 

The  addition  of  excessive  Imports  to  our 
normal  commercial  cow  slaughter  has  dis- 
torted domestic  production  by  reducing  the 
normal  slaughter  of  cows.  bulLs  and  two-way 
cattle. 

It  must  be  strongly  emphasized,  the  domes- 
tic Industry  does  not  a.sk  that  beef  imports 
be  shut  off,  but  only  that  they  be  limited  t-J 
their  average  during  the  five  highest  beef  im- 
port years  In  history — 195*  64.  Inclusive. 
Over  1.2  billion  pounds  carcass  weight  equiv- 
alent would  be  allowed  to  enter  annually 
This  would  permit  the  Influences  of  supply 
and  demand  to  become  op>eratlve  once  again 
and  "allow  the  normal  adjustments  of  cattle 
population  In  the  domestic   Industry 

The  contention  of  the  Importers  Is  that 
Imports  of  lean  frozen  beef  are  blended  with 
trimmings  from  fed  domestic  carcasses,  en- 
hancing tbe  value  of  domestic  fed  beef.  The 
best  answer  to  this  Is  that  the  same  result 


can  be  obtained  If  the  fat  trimmings  are 
blended  with  domestic  lean  beef  Marvin 
Gibson  In  a  statement  shows  the  loss  to  the 
processor.  If  no  lean  meat  were  available, 
domestic  or  Imported,  to  blend  with  these 
trimmings  Obviously,  with  the  large  Im- 
ports allowable  under  our  requested  quota 
and  the  potential  domestic  supply  of  manu- 
facturing meat,  the  necessary  lean  meat  will 
be  available.  Further,  the  consistent  levels 
In  the  price  of  hamburgers,  frankfurters  and 
luncheon  meat  and  the  present  price  of 
cattle  would  Indicate  that  none  of  the  eco- 
nomic advantages  of  such  a  blending  have 
been  passed  on  to  the  consumer  or  passed 
back  to  the  producer 

Using  a  formula  based  on  Dr  Harold 
Brelmyers  study,  "Demand  and  Price  for 
Meat.  •  USDA  Technical  Bulletin  1253,  that 
a  1 -percent  lncrea.se  In  the  supply  of  beef 
has  the  effect  of  decreasing  prices  1  percent, 
the  estimated  direct  dollar  loss  to  the  US. 
beef  producer  for  1963  due  to  foreign  Im- 
ports Is  $341  million  This  estimate  Is  con- 
servative 

The  following  formula  gives  a  close  ap- 
proximation   to    losses    from    sales   sustained 


1.44fi 

7,7M 

187 

98.6 

1,678 

189 

8.8 

by  the  U.S.  cattle  Industry  as  a  direct  result 
of  Imports: 

U  S    beef  and  veal  production, 

1962    inallllon    pounds) 16,311 

Beef  Imjxjrta  ( not  Including 
live  animals  (million 
pounds) , 

Total  beef  supply  (million 
pounds) 

Population,  July  1,  1963 
I  million ) 

Per  capita  supply  of  beef  and 
veal     (pounds) 

Imports  of  be^f  and  veal.  1963 
(million    pounds) 

Population.  July  1.  1963 
iniUIlon) 

Imp<^)rts  per  capita  (Item  6  4- 
ltem7)  (pounds I 

Percent  Increase  In  per  capita 
supplies  over  1962  resulting 
from  lmp<^rts  In  1963  (Item 
8      Item   5) 0.8 

Percent  1963  price  reduced  be- 
cause of  Imports  In  1963 
(Item    9-  10)---    9.2 

Average  price  of  beef  cattle, 
1962  at  Chicago  (hundred- 
weight)-.. $21  30 

Amount  1963  price  reduced 
(Item  10  •  Item  11)  (hun- 
dredweight)   $1.06 

Total  beef  and  veal  produc- 
tion. 1963  (million  pounds),  17.400 

Dollar  loss  to  UiJ  producers 
m  1963  attributed  Uj  Imports 
I  Item  12  ■  Item  13) $341,  040,000 

The  claim  of  the  Importers  that  the  per 
c.qj'.tii  demand  fur  nianufacturlng  meat  will 
C'intlr.ue  to  Increitse  materially  Is  open  to 
question  Many  ec'jnomlsts  feel  that  as  j)er 
capita  Income  Increases,  purchases  of  the 
more  expensive  cuts  will  Increase  and  the 
dletivry  habits  of  low  Income  groups  will  be 
upgraded  Furthermore,  It  is  misleading  to 
assume  that  all  manufacturing  beef  bene- 
fits low  Income  families.  M.my  of  these 
Items  are  convenience  foods  and  are  quite 
expensive. 

The  lmp<irters  claim  that  Imported  beef 
has  benefited  the  American  consumer.  It 
hits  been  shown  that  prices  of  hamburgers. 
frankfurters,  and  luncheon  meats  have  been 
relatively  constant  duruig  the  heavy  years  of 
lmp<5rt.s 

I.N'TERRJCL^TIO.NSHIP  OF  BEET  I.NDUSTRV 

A  large  part  of  the  evidence  Intr.xluced  at 
the  hearing  was  devoted  to  the  contention  of 
brokers,  p.ickers.  processors,  and  beef  export- 
ing countries  (the  Importers)  that  the  US. 
beef  Industry  consists  of  two  distinct  and  In- 
dependent segments — fed  beef  consl.stlng  of 
finished  cattle,  and  lean  beef  consisting  of 
old  breeding  stock,  discarded  as  no  longer 
useful  for  breeding  purpose.s  Tills  latter 
category,  "lean  beef,"  the  Importers  call  a  by- 
prcxluct  of  the  US  beef  Industry,  the  market 
for  which  Is  Insignificant  to  the  Industry  as 
a  whole 

The  American  cattleman  t.tkes  quite  the 
opposite  view;  1  e  .  that  this  so-called  bypnxl- 
uct.  which  consists  not  only  of  older  breedlni? 
stock  but  also  of  two-way  cattle  and  rough 
cuts  from  fed  beef,  represents  an  integral 
part  of  the  Industry  which  cannot  be  affected 
without  affecting  the  entire  Industry,  and 
that  this  piirt  of  the  Industry  yields  him  a 
substantial  fwrilon  of  his  Income  as  a  pro- 
ducer of  beef 

Clearly,  the  prmie  Indicator  as  to  whether 
segments  of  an  Industry  exist  Independently 
of  one  another  Is  the  effect  which  the  price 
of  one  I'.as  upon  the  price  of  another.  In  the 
case  of  fed  beef  and  lean  beef  the  findings  of 
the  Economic  Research  Service  of  the  USDA 
show  a  clear  Interrelationship.  The  findings 
are  that  Imports  have  an  effect  not  only  on 
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the  price  of  cow  beef  but  also  on  the  price  of 

choice  steers.  If  Imports  In  the  year  1963 
were  rolled  back  to  the  1957  level,  choice  steer 
prices  would  have  been  $1.20  to  $1.60  hun- 
dredweight higher.  These  figures  clearly  sup- 
port the  contention  that  beef  Is  beef  In  what- 
ever form  It  Is  put  on  the  market.  They  fur- 
ther support  the  statement  figuratively 
made  by  economists  that  beef  Is  Its  own  worst 
comi>etltor. 

The  alx)ve  demonstrates  the  price  relation- 
ship between  fed  beef  and  lean  beef.  The  Im- 
pact i.>f  im|x)rts  on  lean  beef  which  Is  directly 
competitive  with  Imported  beef  Is.  of  course, 
much  greater  Imported  beef  can  be  pro- 
duced and  .-^old  more  cheaply  than  domestic 
lean  beef.  This  results  In  driving  down  the 
price  of  domestic  lean  beef,  causing  the 
Anierlcan  cattleman  to  lose  money  which  he 
badly  needs  to  keep  his  head  above  water. 
The  importers  contend  that  this  loss  Is  Insig- 
nificant when  compared  to  the  cattleman's 
overall  income.  Tlie  facts  reveal  that  quite 
the  reverse  Is  true.  The  annual  Income 
which  a  cattleman  receives  from  the  sale  of 
this  so-called  byproduct  amounts  to  approx- 
imatelv  lb  percent  of  his  gross  Income  from 
ihe  safe  of  his  beef  animals.  This  Is  demon- 
5trat.ed  in  the  gross  Income  table. 

Tlie  Imptirt^rs  made  considerable  effort 
to  show  that  recent  Imports  have  not  af- 
fected domestic  lean  beef  market  prices. 
This  Is  to  an  extent  true  and  for  reasons 
which  arc  very  alarming  Insofar  as  the  fu- 
ture of  the  domestic  lean  beef  market  Is 
concerned.  Very  brlefiy,  thfese  reasons  are 
that  following  a  substantial  liquidation  of 
breeding  herds  In  1957  because  of  drought, 
there  existed  a  relative  dearth  of  cows  and 
bulls  whl'-h  opened  up  a  temporary  hole  In 
the  lean  beef  market.  This  hole  was 
promptlv  filled  by  the  importers  who  then 
started  on  a  program  of  expansion  designed 
Tlrtuallv  to  eliminate  domestic  lean  beef.  In 
this  they  were  unwittingly  assisted  by  some 
American  cattlemen  who  were  trying  to  build 
back  their  drought-shattered  breeding  herds 
in  some  lu-eas.  In  so  doing,  they  retained 
breeding  stock,  and  slaughter  of  thU  type 
of  animal  remained  relatively  low. 

In  other  areas  other  cattlemen  were  cull- 
ing their  herds  at  normal  rates  and  shipping 
them  to  market  expecting  packers  to  buy 
them  for  slaughter  as  usual.  Had  the  normal 
price  relationships  existed  for  culled  cows 
and  two-way  cattle,  and  packers  bid  normally 
for  them,  these  cattle  would  have  been  killed. 
However,  since  the  packers  did  not  kill  these 
animals  thev  went  back  to  the  country  to 
swell  the  ranks  In  the  breeding  pastures  and 
feedlots.  Also  It  was  only  normal  for  the 
cattleman,  trying  to  save  himself  and  his 
family  from  bankruptcy,  to  maximize  his 
Income  by  expanding  his  production.  Thus 
there  was  no  "callous  disregard"  of  the  pub- 
Ucs  desire  for  lean  meat  as  asserted  by 
Sidney  M.  Washer  of  the  Importer's  Co\incll. 

DOMESTIC   INDUSTRY   CAN   SUPPLY   DETICIENCT 

The  principal  argument  of  the  beef  Im- 
porters, domestic  and  foreign.  Is  oriented 
toward  the  claim  that  Imported  lean  frozen 
beef  Is  absolutely  necessary  to  supply  the 
manufacturing  grade  of  beef  and  that  If 
there  were  no  Imports  the  supply  of  ham- 
burgers, frankfurters,  etc.,  would  be  wholly 
Inadequate  to  meet  the  growing  demand  for 
those  products.  They  claim  prices  for  cows 
would  go  "over  the  moon"  and  this  market 
for  beef  would  be  taken  over  by  other  cheap 
protein  foods. 

This  argument  ignores  the  fact  that  the 
American  cattle  Industry  is  not  asking  for 
a  wiping  out  of  beef  Imports  but  merely  a 
cutback  of  28  percent  below  the  1963  figure 
(the  highest  year)  to  an  amotmt  equal  to 
tbe  average  for  1969  to  1963,  Inclusive  (the 
6  highest  years). 


The  beef  cow  poptUatlon  Is  at  Its  alltlme 
high.  The  cow  slaughter  1959-63  was  only 
about  two-thirds  that  of  the  previous  5 -year 
period,  1954-58.  This  Is  Indicative  of  the  In- 
fluence of  Imports  on  the  domestic  industry. 
Assuming  federally  Inspected  cow  slaugh- 
ter In  1964  equals  the  average  for  1954-58,  it 
will  be  6.025  million  head.  Adopting  Mr. 
Gibson's  assumption  that  75  percent  of  the 
beef  from  these  carcasses  winds  up  In  manu- 
facturing meat  channels,  the  manufacturing 
meat  so  produced  domestically  will  be  2.25 
billion  pounds.  The  actual  domestic  pro- 
duction from  federally  Inspected  cow  slaugh- 
ter In  1963  was  1.59  billion  pounds.  There- 
fore, a  return  In  1964  to  more  normal  domes- 
tic cow  slaughter  will  Increase  domestic  pro- 
duction of  manufacturing  meat  by  660  mil- 
lion pounds. 

The  28  percent  decrease  in  Imported  beef 
asked  for  by  the  cattlemen  would  reduce 
the  1964  Imports  470  million  pounds  below 
the  1963  level.  These  figures  are  enough 
to  show  conclusively  the  ability  of  the  domes- 
tic Industry  to  fill  the  gap.  However,  it 
should  be  pointed  out  that  the  660-mllllon- 
pound  flgure  does  not  Include  the  other  do- 
mestic sources  of  manufacturing  meat — non- 
federally  Inspected  cow  slaughter,  two-way 
cattle,  fed  beef  and  bulls. 

No  attempt  wUl  be  made  In  this  brief 
to  review  the  lengthy  testimony  on  this 
phase  of  the  case.  Cattlemen  faced  with 
the  economic  realities  of  the  situation  testi- 
fied that  the  falling  off  of  production  of  beef 
of  this  grade  was  caused  by  the  ever-increas- 
ing Imports  which  killed  the  domestic  slaugh- 
ter market  for  the  cows  and  two-way  cattle, 
and  that  packers'  orders  for  these  animals 
had  become  few  and  far  between. 

The  four  economic  experts  for  the  Im- 
porters all  testified  that  the  complete,  sub- 
stantial or  "great"  elimination  of  the  Im- 
p>orts  would  create  a  gap  that  could  not  be 
filled  domestically,  which  would  create 
shortages  and  substantially  raise  the  cost 
of  manufactured  meat  to  the  consumer. 
However,  none  of  these  experts  was  able  to 
testify  that  a  cutback  of  Imports  to  the  aver- 
age of  the  1959-63  period  would  have  such 
effect. 

Glen  Allen  In  his  statement  confines  his 
predictions  of  Increased  prices  and  decreased 
consumption  to  an  "ellniinatlon"  of  imports 
and  to  the  substitution  of  "all  or  a  major 
portion  of  beef  Imports  with  domestic  pro- 
duction." 

Marvin  Gibson  stated,  in  substance,  a  cut- 
back of  Imports  to  the  1959-63  average  could 
be  filled  domestically.  He  doesn't  believe 
the  cattlemen  will  do  It,  but  "If  you  do,  you 
have  solved  your  problem."  The  gap  con- 
templated by  the  additional  voluntary  cut- 
backs for  1964  will  either  be  supplied  "by 
the  domestic  market  or  the  prices  will  go  up 
to  where  you  will  discourage  consumption." 
There  will  be  much  more  of  a  market  for 
slaughter  cows  If  there  is  a  diminution  of 
imports. 

Mrs.  Doris  D.  Nichols,  representing  New 
Zealand  and  Ireland,  In  her  written  state- 
ment made  the  claim  that  certain  detrimen- 
tal effects  would  be  felt  by  manufacturers 
and  the  consuming  public  If  imports  were 
greatly  reduced.  Asked  on  cross-examina- 
tion what  percentage  of  reduction  would  be 
great  enough,  she  was  unable  to  answer  and 
begged  the  question  by  stating  It  would 
have  to  be  great  enough  to  cause  the  effects 
described. 

Mrs.  Nichols  further  stated  prices  of  ham- 
bvirger  would  not  Increase  "If  domestic  pro- 
duction can  step  In  and  take  care  of  It," 
and  that  prices  will  go  up  in  1964  "unless 
there  is  a  sudden  increase  In  the  domestic 
production  of  the  kind  of  meat  that  Is  Im- 
ported." 

Dr.  Harold  P.  Brelmyer,  also  representing 
New  Zealand,  made  the  following  statements 
In  substance  on  cross-examination : 


Sales  for  naanufacttuing  meat  are  a  sub- 
stantial part  of  the  cattleman's  Income. 
"The  cow  slaughter  has  been  below  normal 
and,  therefore.  Is  expected  to  Increase."  The 
cows  (necessary  to  fill  the  gap  caused  by  a 
cutback  In  imports)  are  In  the  herds.  He 
cannot  estimate  to  what  extent  cow  slaugh- 
ter will  increase,  but  "every  prospect  Is  that 
It  will  Increase." 

UNFTED    STATES    MOST    IMPORTANT    MARKET 

Uncontradicted  evidence  has  been  submit- 
ted to  the  Commission  demonstrating  that 
at  the  present  time  the  countries  exporting 
the  largest  amount  of  beef  and  veal  have 
channeled  the  bulk  of  these  products  Into 
the  United  States.  In  1963  Australia  ex- 
ported 85  percent  of  Its  beef  to  the  United 
States,  New  Zealand  over  90  percent,  and  Ire- 
land 50  percent.  These  countries  are  aware 
that  the  cattle  Industry  of  the  United  States 
is  in  serious  straits,  as  evidenced  by  the 
quota  agreements  entered  Into  between  them 
and  the  United  States.  It  has  been  alleged 
by  these  countries  that  these  agreements 
were  entered  Into  not  because  they  felt  that 
the  American  cattleman's  problem  was  cre- 
ated by  Imports,  but  only  because  they  rec- 
ognized that  the  American  cattleman  was  in 
difficult  straits  for  entirely  different  reasons 
and  that  it  was  their  desire  to  cooperate  with 
him.  However,  American  cattlemen  feel  that 
these  agreements  are  of  little  help  and  rep- 
resent small  sacrifice  to  the  signatory  coun- 
tries. 

Recognizing  that  the  agreements  do  not 
give  the  relief  requested  by  the  American  cat- 
tlemen, the  signatory  countries  went  to  con- 
siderable lengths  at  the  hearings  to  create 
the  impression  that  exports  from  their  coun- 
tries to  the  United  States  in  the  future 
would  fall  considerably  below  the  amounts 
allowable  under  those  agreements.  Evidence 
was  introduced  that  these  countries  are  vig- 
orously attempting  to  obtain  new  markets 
and  to  expand  present  markets  in  countries 
other  than  the  United  States.  For  exam- 
ple. Mr.  Mitchell,  chief  executive  officer  of 
the  Australian  Meat  Board,  stated  in  sub- 
stance that  a  very  strong  demand  due  to 
shortage  of  supply  for  beef  was  developing 
In  the  United  Kingdom  and  the  European 
Continent  with  the  result  that  the  Austral- 
Ian  Meat  Board,  after  a  survey  of  the 
situation,  felt  that  during  1964  their  exports 
to  the  United  States  wotild  be  25  percent 
less  than  In  1963.  Neither  Mr.  Mitchell  nor 
J.  L.  Shute,  chairman  of  the  Australian 
Meat  Board,  testified  that  Australia  has  any 
firm  agreements  with  any  country  or  coun- 
tries whereby  Australia  can  export  to  them 
25  percent  of  the  meat  It  has  previously  been 
exporting  to  the  United  States. 

With  respect  to  New  Zealand,  the  record 
Is  filled  with  the  same  type  of  optimistic 
generalities  concerning  the  efforts  being 
made  to  open  up  new  beef  markets  In  oth- 
er countries.  Similarly,  nothing  in  the  rec- 
ord indicates  that  any  concrete  arrange- 
ments have  been  made  with  other  countries 
which  wotild  Insure  New  Zealand  a  market 
to  which  It  could  ship  quantities  of  beef 
significantly  reducing  the  amount  now  being 
shipped  to  the  United  States. 

[Before  the  U.S.  Tariff  Commission,  No.  44] 
Brief  SuBMrrrED  on  Behalf  of  the  Amer- 
ican National  Cattlemen's  Association 
In  the  matter  of  Beef  and  Beef  Products 
tmder  section  332  of  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930. 

INTRODUCTORY  STATEMENT 

On  November  20,  1963,  the  Committee  on 
Finance  of  the  U.S.  Senate  adopted  a  reso- 
lution directing  the  U.S.  Tariff  Commission  to 
conduct  an  investigation.  In  accordance  with 
section  332  of  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930,  of  the 
conditions  of  competition  in  the  United 
States  between  beef  and  beef  products  pro- 
duced in  the  United  States  and  in  foreign 
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covin  trie*.  A  public  hearing  waa  ordered  by 
tbe  OammiMlon  on  November  26.  and  waa 
held  on  AprU  28,  2».  30.  and  May  1.  5.  6.  1964 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President.  Senators 
talk  about  reciprocal  trade.  Where  Is 
the  reciprocity?  There  is  none  in  situa- 
tions such  as  this.  That  is  the  kind  of 
discrimination  to  which  the  American 
consumer  and  the  American  producer 
have  been  subjected  for  many  years,  with 
the  sanction  and  approval  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  State  and  the  White  House. 
The  time  haa  come  for  Congress  to  st<^p 
up  to  the  line  and  fulfill  its  legislative 

duty.  ' 

I  do  not  intend  to  sit  here  and  vote 
to  liquidate  the  legitimate  rights  and 
interests  of  American  a«riculture  The 
time  has  come  for  the  farmers,  the  con- 
sumers, and  the  businessmen  of  the 
country  to  put  Congress  on  the  spot. 

Let  us  hear  no  more  about  the  argu- 
ment of  political  expediency— the  ari:u- 
ment  that  we  had  better  wait  until  the 
election  is  over.  The  American  people 
are  entitled  to  action  before  the  election 

Mr.  President,  the  time  has  come  to 
take  the  legislative  st^ps  necessary  to 
protect  the  economic  Interests  of  the 
American  people  first.  The  Man.sf^eld 
bill  will  make  a  contribution  to  that  end 
The  Hruska  amendment.  If  offered,  will 
make  a  contribution  to  it. 

But  I  will  not  sit  m  the  Senate  and 
vote  to  give  away  the  t-conumic  intert'.st 
and  rights  of  the  .American  peuplf  on 
the  basis  of  any  such  un.sound  argument 
to  the  effect  that  we  miKht  lose  some 
friends  in  Europe,  Japan,  and  elsewhere 
Those  countries  have  demonstrated  by 
one  discriminatory  act  afU'r  another 
against  the  best  economic  interests  of 
the  American  people,  that  they  are  not 
economic  friends  They  seek  only  t^ 
exploit  lis  and  take  advantage  of  us 

As  Members  of  Congress,  we  have  a 
solemn  trust  to  proceed  to  enact  legis- 
lation that  will  protect  tiu-  economic 
mterests  of  the  American  people  first. 

Mr.  President.  I  withdraw  my  amend- 
ment. 

The      PRESIDING      OPTICER.      The 

amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Oregon 

is  withdrawn. 

I,  Mr.    MOSS.     Mr    President,    will    the 

distinguished    Senator    from    Nebraska 

>rield  time  tome? 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr  President.  I  yield 
5  minutes  on  the  bill  to  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Utah 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  I  support 
the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Montana  to  H.R.  1839  to  limit  imports  of 
beef  and  veal. 

Recent  informaUon  from  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  Indicates  that  U  S. 
imports  of  beef  and  veal  through  April 
of  this  year  are  11  percent  below  a  year 
ago.  Moreover,  the  Department  is  cur- 
rently predicting  that  total  1964  im- 
ports of  beef  and  veal  might  be  as  much 
as  a  quarter  below  the  heavy  shipments 
of  lEist  year. 

Choice  cattle  prices  in  Chicago  for  the 
past  2  weeks  have  held  at  around  $25  a 
hundred,  and  prices  m  the  past  month 
have  strengthened  appreciably.  Farm 
spokesman  are  predicting  a  further  up- 
ward trend  in  beef  prices  in  the  com- 
ing weeks. 


Prom  this  one  might  infer  that  cattle- 
men are  'over  the  hump  " — that  the 
Oovernmenfs  agreements  with  leading 
beef  export  countries  have  succeeded  in 
restoring  a  degree  of  stability  to  the 
domestic  livestock  industry.  One  might 
infer,  too.  that  the  Senate  l.s  wicsting 
Its  time  on  the  Mansfield  amendment  to 
H  R  1839  which  would  limit  imports 
of  beef  and  veal  to  1959-63  average 
level.'^ 

But  there  is  another  side  to  what  Uxjks 
like  a  r^jsy  picture — cattlemen  are  not  by 
a  longrfihot  In  a  comfortable  situation. 

I^st  month  was  thf  first  montli  when 
prices  have  recovered  anywiuTt-  near 
1963  levels:  May  average  prices  for 
Choice  steers  at  Chicago  were  only  $20  52 
per  hundred — 9  percent  below  a  year  ago. 
For  the  first  quarter  of  this  year.  Choice 
steer  prices  were  almost  13  percent  below 
the  first  quarter  a  year  ago 

It  Ls  trut'  thar  the  import  situation  has 
shown  some  improvement  -imports  are 
down  at  the  pre.sent  time  But  have  for- 
eign suppliers  cut  back  sliipmenrs  to  im- 
prove their  image  in  tlie  eyes  of  Ameri- 
can catrlemen.'  Are  they  •'over-honor- 
ing" the  agreements  to  reduce  shipments 
to  1962-63  levels?  There  is  ample  evi- 
dence that  our  cattlemen  are  being  given 
a  breather  from  iieavy  imports  simply 
because  the  demand  for  beef  in  Europe 
has  ri.sen  in  the  past  few  months. 
.Australian  and  New  Zealand  beef  i.s  cur- 
rently filling  a  demand  which  iias  been 
traditionally  supplied  by  Argentina,  and 
that  coimtry  is,  at  the  moment,  "■out"' 
of  the  market. 

Argentina's  cattlemen  are  currently 
paying  the  price  for  a  .series  of  ill-con- 
sidered government  actions,  as  well  as 
last  year  s  severe  drought,  which  brought 
that  country  to  lt.s  pre.sent  unhappy  con- 
dition Mondays  and  Tiiesdays  in 
Argentina  are  at  present  "beefless"  days, 
and  fish  is  being  pushed 

So  this  Argentina  disaster— not  the 
agreements  with  Australia  and  New  Zea- 
land—has given  our  cattlemen  a  tem- 
porary breather  I  .say  temporary  ' 
breather  because,  .sooner  or  later,  the 
cattle  industrv  m  Argentina  will  recover, 
and  her  cattlemen  will  be  in  a  ;x)sUion 
to  recapture  their  European  markets. 

American  cattlemen  still  have  about 
as  many  cattle  on  feed  as  a  year  ago. 
Fortunately,  pasture  conditions  have 
been  favorable,  and  this  iias  allowed 
cattlemen  .some  di.scretion  in  marker ing 
their  cattle  But  what  would  be  the 
situation  if  widespread  drought  affllctrd 
our  major  feeding  areas?  Farmers  tiu-n 
would  be  forced  to  re.sort  to  heavy  mar- 
ketmgs,  and  the  ver>'  temporary  recent 
gains  would  be  wiped  out 

Our  cattlemen  tread  a  razors  edge, 
and  such  a  disaster  would  have  a  terrible 
impact  on  the  whole  of  our  agricultural 
economy. 

Senator  Mansfield's  amendment  to 
limit  imports  of  b»'ef  U)  the  more  realistic 
level  which  prevailed  in  1959-63  is  the 
very  least  we  can  do  to  a.ssure  cattlemen 
that  we  have  not  abandoned  them. 

We  have  heard  a  lot  of  talk  in  the  past 
year  about  the  public  interest  and  our 
foreign  trade  policy  It  is  diflicult  for 
me  to  see  that  we  must  leave  our  doors 
wide   open   to   .satisfy   possible  criticism 


from  abroad,  and  require  our  livestock 
Industry  to  absorb  all  of  the  shock  which 
our  open  trade  policy  requires  of  the 
domestic  economy. 

I  reiterate  my  support  for  Senator 
Mansfield's  amendment;  the  livestock 
industry  supports  it,  large  numbers  of 
Members  of  Congress  favor  it.  and  equity 
demands  it. 

We  who  represent  woolgrowlng  or 
wool -processing  States  have  seriously 
considered  asking  that  wool  t/^xtiles  be 
added  to  the  Mansfield  amendment. 
After  some  thought,  we  have  decided  not 
to  press  that  action  at  this  time.  The 
administration  has  given  every  evidence 
of  understanding  the  extent  to  which 
wool  textile  imports  are  hurting  the  do- 
mestic wool  industry,  and  has  been  mov- 
ing to  provide  some  relief.  We  want  to 
give  the  administration  a  free  hand  to 
do  whatever  can  be  done  througli  ad- 
ministrative action.  But  many  of  us  do 
feel  that  if  .some  of  the  burden  of  heavy 
imports  cannot  be  lifted  from  the  do- 
mestic wool  industry,  we  shall  be  obliged 
to  seek  legislative  relief  at  a  later  date. 

I  support  the  amendment  offered  by 
the  Senator  from  Montana.  I  hope  the 
Senat*'  will  adopt  it. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  .Senat/ir  from  Nebraska  yield  to  me'' 

Mr  HRUSKA  I  yield  5  minutes  to  the 
Senator  from  Colorado 

The  PRPSIDING  OPTICER.  The 
.Senator  from  Colorado  is  recognized  for 
5  minutes 

Mr  DOMINICK  I  probably  shall  not 
take  all  of  the  5  minutes,  but  I  wl-sh  to 
.siiy  a  few  thini;s  at>riut  the  importance  of 
the  bill  before  the  Senate. 

.A.mi)nL^  (jther  thmrs.  the  entire  Repub- 
lican Party  has  recoi^nized  this  situation, 
tx'cau.se  action  is  recommended  to  curb 
disruptive  bei-f  imports  in  section  3  of 
the  1964  Republican  platform,  to  .substi- 
tute meanink'ful  safeguards  against  ir- 
reparable mniry  to  any  domestic  indus- 
try by  disruptive  surges  of  import.s.  as  In 
the  ca.se  of  beef.  It  mentions  other  prod- 
ucts 

I  subscribe  to  the  opinion  expre.ssed 
by  the  Senator  from  Oregon  I  Mr, 
Morse  ,  that  we  have  had  one  problem 
after  another  with  import-s.  when  for- 
eign countries  have  been  iioldlng  meth- 
ods of  keeping  American  domestic  prod- 
uct's out  of  their  markets,  while  at  the 
same  time  the  State  Department  has 
been  allowing  foreign  imiKirt.s  to  flood 
our  markets. 

During  the  hearings  before  thew  Fi- 
nance Committee  on  the  Mansfield  bill— 
and  my  remarks  will,  of  course,  apply 
as  much  to  the  Finance  Committee  bill 
which  is  prestWed  to  us  as  to  the  orig- 
inal Mansfield  or  Hruska  bill— I  pointed 
out  that  the  potential  damage  to  Colo- 
rado alone,  this  year,  from  the  drop  in 
prices  in  the  livestock  industrv'.  will  be 
between  $20  and  $30  million;  and  if  we 
parlay  this  into  a  national  impact  on 
the  economy,  we  are  talking  in  terms  of 
$2  to  $3  billion  in  loss  to  this  country 
in  terms  of  economic  growth. 

There  is  no  point  whatsoever  in  letting 
pa.ss  the  State  Department  action  which 
has  done  nothing  to  a.ssist  the  problem 
which,  by  establishing  import.s  at  a  very 
high  level,  has  done  a  great  deal  to  ag- 
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gravate  the  situation  in  which  the  live- 
stock industry  finds  itself. 

It  should  be  pointed  out,  and  I  believe 
quite  clearly,  to  the  Senate  as  a  whole, 
that  the  bill  as  presented  by  the  Finance 
Committee,  or  as  prop>osed  to  be  amended 
by  the  Senator  from  Nebraska  [Mr. 
Hruska  1,  would  not  entirely  eliminate 
foreign  imports. 

Opponents  of  this  type  of  bill  say, 
"Why  do  you  want  to  eliminate  Im- 
ports?" 

We  do  not  wish  to  eliminate  them  at 
all.  We  wish  to  establish  them  at  a 
rea.sonable  level,  so  that  they  will  not 
disrupt  our  domestic  industry. 

It  does  not  profit  the  United  States  or 
other  countries,  to  have  their  economic 
condition  downgraded  by  virtue  of  im- 
ports from  other  countries.  The  eco- 
nomic condition  of  the  United  States  is 
the  very  foundation  of  the  free  world's 
economic  basis  for  its  fight  against 
communism. 

So  it  does  not  do  any  good  to  down- 
frrade  a  leading  country,  in  order  to  allow 
a  few  more  Imports  to  some  of  the  other 
free  world  countries. 

I  might  feel  a  little  differently  If  I 
thought  that  New  Zealand  or  Australia 
would  be  substantially  damaged  in  any 
way  whatsoever  by  the  proposed  com- 
mittee bill,  but  there  is  no  evidence  that 
they  would  be  affected  in  the  slightest 
degree. 

They  have  tlie  opportunity  to  market 
ill  the  Common  Market,  and  in  England, 
as  they  have  been  doing  in  the  past;  and 
they  would  still  be  entitled,  under  this 
bill,  to  approximately  7  percent  of  the 
entire  U.S  domestic  production.  So  we 
are  not  doing  a  substantial  amount  of 
damage  to  Australia.  New  Zealand,  or 
Ireland. 

It  is  only  fair  to  bring  out  at  this 
point,  as  we  did  in  the  Finance  Com- 
mittee, the  fact  that  there  are  certain 
aspects  of  the  so-called  voluntary  agree- 
ment entered  into  between  the  State  De- 
partment and  Australia  and  New  Zea- 
land which  .sliould  be  brought  to  light. 

I  have  no  documentary  proof  of  this, 
but  I  have  been  told  by  those  In  the 
Agriculture  Department,  and  by  those 
in  the  Industry,  that  one  of  the  assur- 
ances we  gave  to  England  at  the  time 
En^;land  was  trying  to  get  into  the  Com- 
mon Market,  and  we  were  urging  that  she 
do  .so.  was  that  any  adverse  effect  this 
move  might  have  on  New  Zealand  and 
•Australia  would  be  picked  up  by  this 
countr>-  by  permitting  Increased  Imports 
witJiin  our  boundaries. 

I  have  been  told  that  the  agreement 
which  was  reached,  which  goes  as  high 
a.s  11  percent,  on  the  entire  domestic 
beef  Industry,  was  a  foUowthrough  of 
that  agreement,  even  though  England 
never  got  into  the  Common  Market. 

Mr.  President  (Mr.  Inottye  In  the 
chair >.  this  seems  to  be  a  strange  and 
difficult  way  for  us  to  try  to  propound 
foreign  policy  of  that  nature,  by  creating 
damage  to  our  own  domestic  industry 
without  saying  anything  about  it  pub- 
licly. 

It  is  time  again,  as  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Oregon  has  stated,  for  the 
Senate  to  take  control  over  what  Is  griven 
to  us  within  the  Constitution,  to  deter- 


mine how  best  we  can  maintain  our  own 
indtistries  and  adjust  our  quotas  and 
tariffs  accordingly.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  from  Colorado  has 
expired. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Will  the  Senator 
from  Nebraska  yield  me  2  more  minutes? 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  I  yield  2  additional 
minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Colorado. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Colorado  is  recognized  for 
2  additional  minutes. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  one 
of  the  present  possibilities  is  that  of  low- 
ering tariffs  on  livestock  and  meat  prod- 
ucts. It  is  my  understanding  that  the 
tariffs  in  the  present  Geneva  round  of 
conferences,  so  far  as  the  small  amount 
of  tariffs  that  we  now  impose  is  con- 
cerned, could  be  cut  in  half  by  the  nego- 
tiating team  in  Geneva. 

If  this  should  happen,  coupled  with  the 
import  quotas  which  the  State  Depart- 
ment has  foisted  on  the  American  public 
and  the  livestock  Industry,  the  livestock 
industry  would  be  hurt  even  worse  than 
it  Is  now. 

It  Is  time  for  the  Senate — the  House 
concurring,  I  trust — to  take  action  to  try 
to  establish  a  reasonable  and  sound  basis 
upon  which  foreign  imports  will  not  flood 
the  American  market  to  the  further  det- 
riment of  the  livestock  industry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  from  Colorado  has 
expired. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Nebraska  yield? 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  15  minutes  to  the  Senator  from 
Wyoming. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President.  I  wish 
to  preface  my  remarks  by  paying  tribute 
to  the  distinguished  senior  Senator  from 
Oregon  [Mr.  Morse]  and  the  distin- 
guished senior  Senator  from  North  Caro- 
lina [Mr.  Ervin]  with  respect  to  the 
question  which  confronts  the  Senate, 
and  the  House  of  Representatives,  for 
the  forthright  and  forceful  way  they 
have  presented  a  picture  which  is  un- 
assailable. 

From  the  report  submitted  by  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Virginia  [Mr. 
Byrd],  I  should  like  to  read  some  re- 
marks into  the  Record,  because  they  are 
of  prime  importance  to  the  discussion 
we  have  had  in  the  Senate  today. 

They  appear  on  page  2  of  the  report, 
as  follows: 

The  Increasing  volume  of  imports  of  beef 
over  the  period  1956-63  is  illustrated  by 
table  1.  This  table  Indicates  that  imports 
of  beef  increased  from  200  million  pounds 
(carcass  weight)  In  1956  to  1.7  billion  pounds 
in  1963.  During  the  same  period  consump- 
tion of  beef  Increased  from  15.7  billion 
pounda  to  18.6  billion  pounds  or  by  3  bU- 
lion  pounds.  Thus,  foreign  beef  accounted 
for  one-half  of  the  total  Increased  domestic 
\iBe  of  beef  over  the  8-year  period  1956-63. 

The  report,  on  page  5,  continues: 

This  price  data  strongly  suggests  that  Im- 
ported meat  has  played  an  important  part  in 
creating  the  distressed  market  conditions  in 
the  cattle  industry. 

I  wish  to  emphasize  this  point: 
The  pressures  on  domestic  prices  of  low- 
priced,    foreign- imported    beef    discourages 


sale  of  domestic  livestock  and  encourages 
their  return  to  the  range  where  they  pro- 
duce new  calves  and  add  more  weight,  thus 
intensifying  the  problems  confronting  the 
American  cattlemen. 

Although  it  was  advised  that  Imports  of 
beef  in  the  future  would  be  restricted  by 
voluntary  agreements  with  major  exporting 
countries,  the  committee  is  concerned  that 
these  voluntary  limitations  in  large  part  re- 
flect the  more  favorable  markets  for  beef  In 
Europe,  and  that  if  the  present  market  con- 
ditions there  should  deteriorate,  we  will  be 
faced  with  even  greater  distress  in  our  live- 
stock industries  than  is  apparent  now. 

On  the  basis  of  Information  presented  to 
the  committee  and  data  contained  in  the 
Tariff  Commission  report,  your  committee 
has  concluded  that  beef  imports  have  con- 
tributed heavily  to  the  depressed  conditions 
in  the  livestock  Industry  and  that  remedial 
legislation  is  warranted. 

Mr.  President,  today  will  be  the  third 
time  during  the  88th  Congress  that  the 
Senate  has  had  the  opportunity  to  adopt 
legislation  which  would  curb  the  exces- 
sive beef,  lamb,  and  mutton  imports 
which  are  causing  so  much  damage  to 
our  livestock  producers.  I  hope  that  the 
old  saying,  "the  third  time  is  a  charm" 
will  have  real  meaning  after  this  vote. 

The  drastic  and  crippling  damage  done 
to  our  cattlemen  by  the  beef  imports  does 
not  need  to  be  restated.  The  foreign  im- 
PKJrts  have  been  extremely  detrimental  to 
our  economy.  The  Senate  Finance  Com- 
mittee has  shown  its  wisdom  in  the  rec- 
ognition of  this  fact  and  has  favorably 
recommended  corrective  legislation 
which  would  restrict  imports  to  an 
amount  equal  to  the  average  imports  for 
the  years  1959  through  1963. 

In  January  1963  I  proposed  legislation, 
S.  557,  which  would  set  a  quota  on  im- 
ports equal  to  the  average  imports  for 
the  years  1958-62.  The  need  for  this 
legislation  was  ignored  by  the  adminis- 
tration time  and  time  again.  In  fact, 
every  conceivable  roadblock  was  thrown 
up  in  an  attempt  to  halt  this  type  of  leg- 
islation. 

However,  on  May  15,  1963,  I  proposed 
as  an  amendment  to  the  administration's 
Feed  Grain  Act.  my  bill  S.  557.  On  al- 
most a  party  line  vote  my  proposal  was 
rejected,  31-58,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that 
1962  imports  were  up  41  percent  over 
1961  beef  imports  and  were  taking  about 
10  percent  of  our  domestic  market. 

After  that  the  situation  worsened. 
Cattle  prices  went  down  and  Imports 
went  up.  I  made  several  speeches  on  ^he 
Senate  floor  in  an  attempt  to  show  the 
folly  of  the  present  administration's  pol- 
icy toward  free  trade  and  the  affect  it 
woui^  have  on  the  livestock  industf^. 
On  two  different  occasions,  I  appeared 
before  the  U.S.  Tariff  Commission  ask- 
ing that  the  tariffs  on  beef,  beef  products, 
wool,  lamb,  and  mutton  not  be  elimi- 
nated as  the  present  administration  is 
proposing. 

This  administration  has  been  totally 
irresponsible  in  meeting  the  problems 
created  by  beef  imp>orts.  As  late  as  No- 
vember 2,  1963,  Secretary  Freeman  said: 

At  this  time,  I  would  say  there  Is  no  rea- 
son to  believe  that  beef  imports,  according 
to  our  most  careful  calculations,  are  ad- 
versely affecting  beef  prices  to  any  significant 
degree. 
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The  Secretary  of  Commerce.  Luther 
Hodges,  in  January  of  this  year,  when 
asked  about  beef  imports  stated: 

I  do  not  think  It  has  gotten  out  of  hand. 

He  then  went  on  to  make  his  famous 
statement  that  If  the  cattlemen  and  the 
livestock  people  of  America  would  quit 
"whining"  they  would  be  better  off. 
Whining  is  foreign  to  the  rugged  live- 
stock men  of  the  West.  They  resent  the 
implication,  as  do  I. 

It  was  not  until  January  of  1964  that 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  even  ad- 
mitted that  beef  imports  were  affecting 
our  domestic  cattle  prices.  On  January 
16.  1964,  Secretary  Orville  Freeman  held 
a  briefing  for  Member.s  of  Congress  on 
beef  imports.  I  attended  tiiat  nieetmg 
and  was  shocked  at  the  way  the  Secre- 
tary tried  to  cover  up  the  problem  with 
glittering  generalities.  The  Secretary 
presented  no  plan  for  curbing  the  beef 
Imports  and.  in  fact,  angrily  demanded 
that  no  legislation  be  passed  which 
would  give  protection  to  the  livestock  in- 
dustry. 

That  meeting  with  Secretary  Freeman 
was  typical  of  the  many  smokescreens 
that  have  been  sent  up  by  this  adminis- 
tration in  its  attempts  to  divert  atten- 
tion from  the  import  problem  which  is 
causing  us  so  much  damage.  It  should 
be  stressed  that  if  the  President  would 
use  his  authority,  legislation  would  not 
have  to  be  passed  to  bring  relief  to  the 
cattlemen.  He  seems  to  be  more  con- 
cerned that  he  might  hurt  the  feelings  of 
some  foreigners  than  he  is  about  helping 
a  domestic  industry.  We  have  seen  the 
smokescreen  go  up.  We  have  seen  the 
diversionary  tactics.  But  we  have  not 
seen  any  action  because  the  Democrats 
who  control  the  White  House,  the  State 
Department,  and  the  Congress  refuse 
to  give  us  the  protection  we  so  desper- 
ately need. 

The  President  is  now  becoming  some- 
what concerned  about  the  cattle  market 
because  It  has  such  a  terrific  Impact 
upon  our  total  economy.  He  has  now 
supported  a  study  of  the  chalnstores  to 
see  if  there  are  any  abuses.  That  is  all 
well  and  good,  but  the  study  is  not  to  be 
filed  until  July  1966.  We  need  help  to- 
day— right  now. 

The  administration.  In  Its  attempt  to 
establish  a  free  trade  policy,  has  sent  up 
smokescreen  after  smokescreen  so  that 
the  American  people  will  not  realize  the 
real  effect  such  a  policy  will  have  on  our 
economy. 

On  February  17,  1964  the  Democratic 
administration  announced  an  agreement 
with  the  countries  of  Australia  and  New 
Zealand.  Since  that  time,  agreements 
have  also  been  made  with  Ireland  and 
Mexico.  These  agreements  are  most 
devastating.  They  guarantee  a  market 
for  those  foreign  countries  at  a  level 
equal  to  the  average  of  the  1962-63  im- 
ports. Imports  foj  these  2  years 
reached  an  alltlme  high.  The  agree- 
ments establish  Imports  at  a  level  which 
heretofore  have  brought  great  injury  to 
our  livestock  men  and  they  provide  that 
the  rate  of  imports  shall  increase  as  con- 
sumption goes  up 


The  agreements  were  made  on  three 
conditions; 

First.  That  the  foreign  countries'  rela- 
tive position  in  the  .American  market  not 
be  changed. 

Second.  That  there  be  no  legislation 
passed  by  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  which  would  restrict  their  import.s. 

Think  of  it.  .^n  agreement  provides 
that  no  legislation  be  passed.  That  is 
an  agreement  not  Joined  In  by  any  Mem- 
bers of  thi.s  body  or  of  the  other  Hou.se  of 
Congress.  It  is  an  agreement  only  by 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  and  the 
Department  of  State  that  there  be  no 
legislation  enacted  by  the  Congress  which 
would  restrict  Imports 

The  third  condition  was  that  the 
United  States  reatlirm  its  free  trade 
policy  as  expressed  in  the  Trade  Expan- 
sion Act  of  1962. 

These  agre«'menfs  do  not  call  for  a 
rollback  in  imports;  they  surrender  our 
Interests  to  the  foreign  coun'rlos 

III  March  of  1964  several  of  us  Joined 
In  supporting  another  attempt  to  curb 
beef  Imports  Senator  Hrl'ska  .spear- 
headed the  drive  to  amend  the  Agri- 
cultural Act  of  1964  so  that  beef  imports 
would  be  restricted  to  a  level  equal  to 
the  average  imports  for   1958-62. 

Thi.s  amendment  was  dl.seus.sed  for 
several  days  and  an  excellent  foundation 
was  laid  for  the  need  for  restrictive  legis- 
lation. Becau.se  of  the  real  need  for  this 
type  of  a  law,  the  amendment  received 
great  support  until  the  White  Hou.se 
moved  in  and  applied  the  pressure.  The 
Democrats  were  once  again  successful 
in  defeating  another  attempt  to  bring 
some  protection  and  relief  to  a  donn'stlc 
Industry.  The  vote  was  46-44  against  us, 
after  some  votes  were  changed. 

Because  the  Democrats  defeated  the 
Hruska  amendment,  the  western  cattle- 
men were  fighting  mad  and  they  let  their 
feelings  be  known.  It  was  then  that  the 
Democratic  leadership  In  the  Senate  per- 
mitt+'d  hearings  on  this  needed 
Ift-'i.slation. 

Hearings  were  held  and  the  Senate  Fi- 
nance Committee  has  refjorted  a  bill.  I 
am  sure  that  we  will  hear  a  lot  about  the 
U  S.  Tariff  Commission's  report  on  "Beef 
and  Beef  Products."  Some  Members  of 
this  body  evei\  suggest  that  we  could 
not  consider  legislation  until  that  report 
was  filed.  But.  let  us  set  the  record 
straight.  That  re{)ort  makes  no  recom- 
mendation and  It  was  never  Intended 
that  the  Tariff  Commission  would  make 
a  recommendation.  The  report  only 
presents  the  facts  as  they  exist  and  have 
existed.  The  report  sheds  little  new  light 
on  the  subject  matter.  The  need  for 
legislation  today  is  great,  Just  as  It  was 
18  months  ago  wlien  I  first  started  ask- 
ing for  restrictive  legislation. 

The  Democrat  administration  has 
done  everythlntr  conceivable  to  hide  the 
facts  from  the  .American  people.  I  gave 
a  speech  on  tiie  Senate  floor  entitled 
"Political  Smokescreen  on  Livestock  Im- 
ports," which  pointed  out  some  of  the 
tactics  used  by  this  administration  to 
divert  the  attention  of  the  American 
people  from  the  real  problem. 


Recently  we  have  witnessed  an  inter- 
esting device  used  by  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  In  another  attempt  to  cover 
up  the  facts.  The  Incident  reminds  me 
of  the  old  .saying  "figures  don't  lie,  but 
liars  figure." 

For  many  years  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  has  measured  the  quantity 
of  meat  Imports  by  the  number  of  pounds 
of  meat  inspected  and  approved  by  the 
Meat  Inspection  Division  of  the  U.S. 
Department  of  Au'rlculture.  This  is 
an  accurate  figure  because  it  properly 
reflects  the  quantity  of  meat  released 
into  our  markets  and  thus  placed  In  com- 
petition with  domestically  produced  live- 
stock. Imported  meat  that  does  not  pass 
Inspection,  of  course,  cannot  be  sold  and 
thus  has  no  affect  upon  our  economy. 

The  Department  of  Commerce  meas- 
ures meat  Imtwrt^  by  the  number  of 
pounds  shipped  to  this  country  whether 
It  IS  spoiled,  placed  in  a  warehouse,  or 
In.spected  and  sold.  If  large  quantities 
of  meat  are  shipped  to  this  country  and 
placed  m  a  warehouse,  the  Department 
of  Commerce  tallies  It  as  imported  meat. 
The  Department  of  Agriculture,  of 
course,  does  not  reix)rt  It  as  imported 
meat  until  it  is  inspected  and  ready  for 
marketing. 

It  does  not  take  much  of  an  economist 
to  see  that  imported  meat,  which  is 
stored  and  not  sold,  does  not  affect  the 
price  in  the  marketplace  but  that  im- 
ported meat  which  is  inspected  and  .sold 
does  swell  the  supply  of  meat  and  thus 
forces  the  price  down. 

Becau.se  such  large  quantities  of  beef 
were  shipped  into  the  United  States  in 
1963.  the  1964  shipments  are  relatively 
smaller.  Consequently,  the  Department 
of  Commerce  reports  that  for  the  first 
4  months  of  1964  beef  imports  are  dowTi 
11  percent. 

Since  we  received  .so  many  large  ship- 
ments of  foreign  beef  In  1963.  portions 
of  it  went  into  storage  to  wait  inspec- 
tion by  the  USDA.  That  meat  is  now 
being  inspected  along  with  the  new  ship- 
ments and  the  USDA  Meat  Inspection 
Division  reports  that  meat  Imports  for 
the  first  4  months  of  1964  are  up  26  per- 
cent of  the  first  4  months  of  1963.  This 
Is  the  significant  figure  because  It  reflects 
the  amount  of  meat  which  goes  to  the 
marketplace  and  competes  with  our  live- 
stock products  for  the  American  dollar. 

Because  the  responsive  and  meaning- 
ful figures  of  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture dramatize  the  seriousness  of  the 
import  problem  and  the  ineptness  of  this 
Democratic  administration,  the  Secre- 
tary of  .Agriculture  has  directed  his  De- 
partment to  use  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce figures. 

In  spite  of  what  this  administration 
may  say  the  facts  are  that  imports  are 
flooding  our  markets  and  driving  our 
prices  down. 

Tho.se  of  us  who  have  been  working 
for  many  months  for  legislation  which 
will  curb  the  beef  imports  are  heartened 
by  the  Senate  Finance  Committee's  rec- 
ommendation. But  let  us  not  forget  that 
this  bill  has  a  long  way  to  go  before  It  is 
law  and  gives  us  the  assistance  we  need. 
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If  the  Congress  does  not  enact  this  leg- 
islation, the  States  and  municipalities 
will  continue  to  pass  laws  as  they  have 
done  In  Wyoming,  Nebraska,  Kansas, 
aiid  other  States,  which  restrict  the  sale 
of  imported  meat.  These  laws  are  being 
adopted  by  the  local  governments  as  a 
protective  measure  because  those  people 
realize  the  extremely  detrimental  effect 
beef  imports  are  having  upon  their  econ- 
omies. 

Let  me  warn  the  supporters  of  this 
legislation  that  this  bill  will  probably  be 
passed  by  the  Senate  so  that  some  of 
those  who  are  up  for  reelection  can  go 
back  to  Uie  West  and  brag  how  success- 
ful they  were  in  steering  through  the 
Senate  a  beef  Import  bill.  The  adminis- 
trauon  will  tlien  try  to  bury  the  bill  in 
the  Hou.se  of  Representatives.  We  must 
remember  that  this  Democrat  adminis- 
tration has  done  everything  in  its  power 
to  kill  tins  legislation  and  I  am  convinced 
It  will  make  every  effort  to  get  one  of  the 
committees  In  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives to  sit  on  the  bill.  Because  President 
Johnson  .so  strongly  opposes  this  type  of 
legislation,  which  would  bring  relief  to 
the  cattle  industry,  he  will  veto  the  bill 
if  passed 

.As  tiie  Senator  from  Oregon  LMr. 
Morse]  .said,  let  the  President  veto  the 
bill  and  suffer  the  consequences. 

I  think  we  must  give  him  that  oppor- 
tunity. 

Time  IS  running  out  If  this  bill  Is  to 
become  law  during  this  Congress.  Great 
pressures  will  have  to  be  brought  to  bear 
on  the  Democrats  who  control  Congress. 
The  PRP:SIDING  OFFICER.  The 
ume  of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  SIMPSON  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
myself  an  additional  minute. 

I  assure  Senators  that  the  Republi- 
can Members  of  Congress  will  give  this 
mea.sure  their  full  support  when  it  is 
properly  amended. 

I  am  hopeful  that  the  Senate,  after 
many  attempts  and  failures,  will  be  re- 
sponsive to  the  needs  of  the  American 
people  and  support  this  legislation, 
which  will  give  the  needed  protection 
and  relief  to  our  domestic  livestock  in- 
dustry. 

I  yield  back  the  remainder  of  my 
time. 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Montana  yield  me  10 
minutes? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  yield  10  minutes 
to  the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire. 

.Mr.  .MdNTYRE.  Mr.  President,  I 
commend  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Rhode  Lsland  I  Mr.  PastoreI  and  associ- 
ate myself  with  his  remarks  on  the 
textile  situation. 

I  intend  to  support  the  committee 
amendment  imposing  reasonable  quotas 
on  beef  imports. 

I  am  happy  that  the  Congress  has 
Anally  decided  to  act  to  assure  American 
busines.smen.  and  American  workers,  that 
their  Government  is  not  only  concerned 
about  foreign  competition,  which  is 
literally  killing  American  businesses,  but 
that  the  Government  is  willing  to  act  on 
this  concern. 
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The  State  of  New  Hampshire  is  not  a 
major,  or  even  a  minor,  producer  of  beef, 
lamb,  or  mutton.  And  yet  we  gladly 
join  with  our  sister  States  to  support  the 
bill  before  the  Senate  because  it  is 
directed  at  one  aspect  of  the  problem 
which  represents  the  greatest  threat  to 
New  Hampshire  business  at  the  present 
time,  the  problem  of  jobs  lost  and  busi- 
nesses suffering  under  a  veritable  flood  of 
foreign  imports. 

Mr.  President,  I  supported  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  Trade  Expansion  Act  be- 
cause I  believed  that  expansion  of  our 
Nation's  foreign  trade  would  be  of  great 
benefit  to  the  United  States.  It  was  the 
hope  of  President  Kennedy  that  due  at- 
tention would  be  paid  to  the  problems 
facing  domestic  textile  and  shoe  pro- 
ducers. But  the  domestic  shoe  and  tex- 
tile situation  has  grown  worse. 

The  textile  industry  is  of  overwhelm- 
ing importance  to  the  State  of  New 
Hampshire.  There  are  132  textile  manu- 
facturing establishments  in  the  State  of 
New  Hampshire,  employing  approxi- 
mately 16  percent  of  our  manufacturing 
labor  force. 

To  illustrate  the  plight  which  our  tex- 
tile manufacturers  find  themselves  in,  I 
would  like  at  this  point  in  the  Record  to 
insert  letters  from  the  m.anufacturers 
and  workers  themselves.  These  letters, 
far  more  eloquent  than  any  speech 
which  I  could  make  here,  testify  to  the 
urgent  need  for  action,  now,  to  protect 
us  from  the  flood  of  imports. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  nine  letters,  telegrams,  and  state- 
ments bearing  on  the  business  before  the 
Senate. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letters, 
telegrams  and  statements  were  ordered 
to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Troy.  N.H.. 
October  14, 1963. 
Senator  Thomas  McInttre, 
Washington,  D.C.: 

Why  Is  action  not  being  taken  to  control 
imports  of  woolen  fabrics  as  promised  as  long 
ago  as  1960  by  President  Kennedy  and  others 
in  the  administration?  Distressed  con- 
ditions exist  In  the  woolen  Industry  at  least 
partly  caused  by  foreign  Imports  which  have 
reached  the  astounding  level  of  23  percent  of 
domestic  production  during  the  12  months 
ending  March  30,  1963,  while  imports  have 
been  rising  Troy  Mills  order  backlog  on 
woolen  type  fabrics  has  progressively  wor- 
sened resulting  In  curtailment  of  operations 
£ind  layoff  of  workers.  Unemployment  In  our 
woven  fabrics  division  has  reached  50  per- 
cent thus  adding  about  90  people  to  the  ranks 
of  the  unemployed.  Unless  wise  controls  is 
exercised  by  our  Government  we  cannot  con- 
tinue to  Invest  In  new  and  better  machines 
and  equipment  so  necessary  for  maintaining 
employment  in  the  future. 

F.  FCXLER  RIPLEY. 

President.  Troy  Milli. 


the  present  situation  that  exists  In  the  textile 
industry  today,  especially  In  regard  to  these 
woolen  imports,  as  the  unemployment  situa- 
tion in  this  area  as  regards  textUes  is  nearlng 
a  critical  stage. 

Edmund  B.  LaGrenade, 

President. 
John  O'Brien, 
Secretary-Treasurer,  Local  1560. 


Keene,  N.H. 
October  29, 1963. 
Senator  Thomas  McInttre, 
Washington,  DC: 

The  members  of  local  16050,  TWUA,  400 
strong,  wholeheartedly  endorse  the  position 
of  the  president  of  Troy  Mills,  Mr.  F.  Fuller 
Ripley,  regarding  woolen  Imports  as  per  his 
telegram  sent  to  you  recently.  We  recom- 
mend that  prompt  action  be  taken  to  relieve 


A.  G.  Dewet  Co., 
Enfield,  N.H.,  August  30. 1963. 
Senator  Tom  McIntyre, 
Senate  Office  Building,- 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  McIntyre:  Thank  you  for 
your  letter  of  August  26. 

The  situation  with  most  of  \is  has  been 
steadily  deteriorating.  Normally  and  histori- 
cally, our  busiest  period  has  always  been 
during  the  period  of  April  through  Septem- 
ber when  we  are  making  fabrics  for  fall 
consumption.  In  the  30  years  that  I  have 
been  in  the  textile  business,  this  has  been 
the  worst  fall  season  I  have  ever  experi- 
enced. 

New  orders  booked  since  late  in  May  up 
to  the  current  time  have  averaged  approxi- 
mately 60  percent  of  what  we  are  capable 
of  producing.  We  did  have  a  small  backlog 
of  orders  in  May  which  were  to  be  delivered 
during  June,  July,  and  August  so  fortunate- 
ly, we  were  able  to  run  reasonably  full  until 
about  the  first  of  August.  Since  then,  we 
have  been  staggering  and  limping. 

Our  order  position  finally  caught  up  with 
us  and  we  have  run  3  days  this  week  an*  are 
going  to  stay  shut  down  until  next  week  W^h 
the  hope  that  we  can  open  again  on  Sep^jjii- 
ber  9.  We  have  no  assurance  of  being  able 
to  continue  production  after  that  date,  but 
are  existing  on  a  hope  and  a  prayer  that  we 
will. 

I  cannot  blame  this  entirely  on  foreign 
imports  but  certainly  I  can  blame  a  large 
p>art  of  this  on  foreign  imports.  All  you  have 
to  do  to  convince  yourself  of  this  is  to  go 
into  a  store  like  Campion's  in  Hanover.  Prac- 
tically all  of  the  winter  coats  and  Jackets 
carry  the  "Made  in  Germany"  or  "Made  in 
Italy"  label.     It  is  a  disgusting  situation. 

As  for  your  memorandum  on  meeting  the 
problems  of  the  woolen  imports,  I  agree  In 
part  with  what  you  say.  Certainly,  the  loop- 
hole through  the  Virgin  Islands  should  be 
blocked.  It  is  an  advantage  of  the  existing 
tariff  setup.  It  has  no  right  to  be  in  exlst- 
ance  at  all. 

As  for  providing  4-percent  loans  to  In- 
dustries suffering  from  tariff  competitions,  it 
certainly  is  not  going  to  help  us.  There  is 
no  one  in  the  textile  business  who  would  be 
interested  in  securing  loans  to  try  to  keep 
running  when  we  know  that  we  cannot 
under  present  rules  and  regulations  compete 
with  goods  made  in  foreign  countries. 

The  Conference  on  Export  Promotion  and 
World  Trade  is  meaningless.  It  would  take 
a  very  large  subsidy  to  enable  this  industry 
to  sell  goods  in  the  world  market.  I  can 
only  say  this,  if  the  Government  Intends  or 
expects  to  do  anything  for  us,  the  small, 
independent  woolen  mill,  such  action  must 
be  taken  immediately. 

The  commercial  banking  houses  that  ad- 
vance us  money  are  getting  worried  about 
the  independent  woolen  mill,  vendors  who 
sell  us  raw  materials  are  becoming  increas- 
ingly strict  on  their  terms.  The  entire  in- 
dustry is  scared  and  all  those  associated  with 
it  are  scared. 

I  predict  many  more  closings  and  liquida- 
tions by  the  first  of  the  year.  If  conditions 
remain  as  they  are  today. 
Yours  sincerely, 

William  T.  Dewet, 

President. 
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Oowic  MANTrrACTtTKiMO  Co., 
Gonic.  NJi  ,  January  10.  1963. 
Senator  Tom  McInttrb, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
WcLMhington,  DC 

DzAK  Skmatok  McInttre  We  own  and  op- 
erate a  woolen  plant  In  the  citv  of  R.jchester. 
Currently  thla  plant  is  cluaed  I  need  not 
tell  you  of  the  hardship  this  Is  brln<tn(?  to 
our  360  employees  and  U->  the  town  of  Goalf 
Itself.  Neither  do  I  have  t.j  tell  you  uf  the 
tremendous  Increase  of  wi»^len  textiles  im- 
ported Into  this  country  We  can  directly 
attribute  our  lack  ot  busines^s  to  the  Increase 
of  imported  fabrics 

In  order  to  properly  assess  our  future,  we 
must  know  our  country's  policy  regarding 
trade  in  woolen  textiles  and  apparel  The 
Presldent'a  seven-point  textile  prok?rani  gave 
us  aosur&nce  that  he  would  consider  restric- 
tive measures  If  market  disruption  occurred. 
Recently,  at  the  insistence  pf  our  Clovern- 
ment,  an  Internathjnal  w  lol  study  gr  up 
meeting  was  held  in  London  Being  vitally 
Interested.  I  attended  thi.s  meeting  as  an  In- 
dustry observer  The  US  delegation  ex- 
plained to  the  other  nations  the  plight  of 
our  Industry.  In  my  opinion,  before  the 
meeting  was  over  the  other  nations  were 
more  receptive  t«D  the  Idea  that  regulation 
of  world  trade  of  wool  textiles  would  work  to 
the  benefit  of  all 

What  concerns  me  today  Is  that  our  Gov- 
ernment has  hinted  that  our  problem  can 
be  solved  by  a  series  of  tarlfT  adjiistn^ents 
made  within  tl)e  framework  nf  the  new  Tr  ide 
Act.  It  has  been  proven  In  the  past  that 
selective  taiiff  adjustments  d  >  nut  .solve  the 
problem  in  the  textile  industry  In  that  dis- 
ruption moved  from  one  type  of  fiber  or 
fabric  to  another  The  only  true  solution 
to  effective  regulation  of  world  trade  In 
textiles  Is  through  the  means  if  qviuntltatlve 
limitations. 

Market  disruption  has  occurred  Our  mar- 
ket has  been  absorbed  by  import--i  Our 
plants  are  closed  and  time  Is  of  essence. 
The  President  has  indicated  hl.s  concern  and 
this  concern  has  been  transmltteti  to  foreign 
nations. 

I  plan  to  be  In  Washington  next  week  and 
will  contact  you  then. 
Sincerely. 

FVlton  Rindgk,  Jr., 

Treasurer. 


NOBTHIKN  TKXTTI-I  .\.SSOCI.\TION, 

Boston.  Mdss  ,  August  29.  1964. 
Hon.  Thomas  McInttiu;, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dkar  Skmatok  McInttre:  I  was  glad  to 
talk  with  you  the  other  morning  about  the 
wool  textile  situation. 

I  have  your  letter  of  August  26  and  your 
memorandum  on  steps  that  may  be  taken 
to  control  the  flow  of  wool  textile  Impxirts 

As  you  pointed  out.  both  at  the  beginning 
and  the  end  of  the  memorandum,  a  system  of 
quotas,  whether  arrived  at  either  by  an  Inter- 
national agreement  or  by  unilateral  action.  Is 
necessary  to  solve  this  problem.  It  appears 
now  that  the  Italian,  British,  and  Japanese 
Governments  are  not  g')lng  to  voluntarily 
agree  to  limit  exports  to  this  country  If  the 
Industry  Is  to  be  saved  and  the  President's 
commltoaents  are  to  be  carried  out.  he  will 
have  to  use  the  authority  under  the  OEP  to 
act  unilaterally. 

The  Office  of  Emergency  Planning  Is  a 
branch  of  the  executive  department  and  un- 
like the  Tariff  Commls-slon  Is  under  the  con- 
trol of  the  President.  A  favorable  finding 
by  the  OEP  on  our  petition  will  as  you  point 
out,  give  to  the  President  ample  authority 
and  power  to  restrain  Imports  and  halt  the 
loss  of  Jobs. 

I  know  that  you  and  other  Members  of 
Congress  from  New  Engl.\nd  will  continue  to 
urge  the  President  to  use  this  power  which 


Congress  delegated  to  him  In  the  Trade  Ex- 
pansion Act. 

The  Virgin  Islands  and  the  "braid  "  Ux>p- 
holes  certainly  shovUd  be  plugged  by  legl.s- 
latl(jn  I  don't  believe  that  the  tariff  re- 
classirlcatlon  will  affect  the  'braid'  loop- 
hole It  Is  difficult  to  understand  why  these 
loopholes  are  perniitted  to  continue  at  a 
time  when  the  lndu.^t^y  Is  being  disrupted  by 
regular  Imports  I  hwpe  you  can  persuade 
the  administration  to  give  Its  support  Ui 
both  bills  as  well  as  the  companion  bills 
In  the  House  and  to  stop  this  further  dr;iln 
on  our  Jobs  and  resources.  We  certainly 
don  t  need  the  consent  of  foreign  govern- 
ments to  take  care  of  this  sittiatton. 

As  for  the  4- percent  loans  to  provide 
funds  for  trade  adjustments  asfilstance. 
I  am  of  the  opinion  that  this  offers  no  help 
If  our  Government  continues  a  policy  of 
turning  the  domestic  market  for  wool  prod- 
ucts over  to  low-Wage  foreign  producers,  no 
one  Is  going  to  borrow  money  at  4  p)ercent 
or  even  less  Besides,  the  tnide  a.ssl.stance 
program  requires  lengthy  Tariff  Commission 
tlndlr.gs  on  a  pleceme.il  basis,  and  It  now 
appears  that  the  Tariff  Commission  is  not 
going  to  make  such  findings  In  any  event, 
the  time  Involved  under  the  critical  condi- 
tions existing  in  the  wool  Industry  makes 
this  route  useless 

Ftirther  Investigations  either  by  the  Li- 
brary of  Congress,  a  nationwide  cwinnuttfp. 
or  a  Joint  committee  on  tr.ide  are  hardly 
necessary      m     our     sltuatl.m  The     very 

thorough  Investigations  and  reports  by  the 
Pastore  committee,  as  well  ii.s  those  made  by 
the  President's  Cabinet  Cunimltteo  cover 
the  subject  thoroughly  and  recommend  the 
'>n!y  solution  to  the  problem,  namely,  re- 
straint of  Imports  by  country  and  by  cate- 
gory 

As  you  point  out.  other  rmtlons  know  how 
to  take  care  of  their  own  Interests  and  "the 
time  for  vigorous  action  on  wool  has  long 
been  at  hand"  In  this  country  I  certainly 
hope  th.it  restraints  will  be  e8t..ibll.slied  with- 
in the  next  30  days,  and  we  all  appreciate 
that  you  share  this  sen.<?e  of  urgency. 
Kindest  personal  regards. 

WlLI.I.\M    F.   St'LLfVAN. 

Pre.t<d*nf. 


HoMESTE.AD  Woolen  Mills.  Inc  . 
West  Su:ans:r<j,  S  H  .  February  19.  1963. 
Hon    Thom.*s    McIntyse. 
L' S     Senate. 
Waihington,    D  C 

Mt  Dc.\r  Sen.\tor  We  at  the  Homestead 
Woolen  Mills  are  very  upset  at  the  delay  In 
getting  anything  definite  done  to  help  us 
combat  foreign  competition 

The  Imports  of  wo<->len  cloth  for  1962  were 
80  percent  over  the  year  1961.  and  now  we 
understand  that  there  is  a  good  possibility 
that  the  question  of  Imports  will  be  shunted 
Into  the  Tariff  Commission  for  their  con- 
sideration. 

If  the  Tariff  CommL^^lon  should  get  this 
problem,  it  would,  we  feel,  delay  action  and 
what  we  need  In  the  wtxilen  industry  to  sur- 
vive Is  action  and  protection  from  foreign 
competition. 

We  hope  that  you  are  sympathetic  to  our 
predicament,  and  we  would  appreciate  y<nxr 
asslst.\nce  In  getting  quick  action  and 
relief 

Yours  very  truly. 

G     K     Brown 

Prentdent 


W'K^'LEN    MlILfi.    iNC 

Ktt^ne.  .V//  ,  Ffbrua'-y  18.  1963. 
Hi>n  Tom  McInttre. 
Senator  fumi  S'ew  Hamp.^hire, 
Wainington,  DC. 

VfTAR  SIR  We  are  very  much  d!.''*urhed 
with  'he  woolen  textile  situation  Our  sales 
h  iv>'  ^veen  dropping  to  a  critical  p<ilnt  We 
emp-  'y   350  p>eople  in  New  Hampshire,  and 


the  ImpKJrt  picture  and  lack  of  action  brln^ 
us  to  the  {X)lnt  of  whether  or  not  It  wouJd 
be  worthwhile  to  liquidate  According  to  th* 
Governmeut  re;x>rt8  Imports  of  wools  rose 
8<3  percent  over  the  1961  figures 

Newsp.iper  re{H>rt«  Indicate  that  the  Presi- 
dent's wiMjl  program  may  be  t'urned  over  to 
the  Tariff  Commission,  which  Indicates  t 
"passing  of  the  buck"  and  another  very  crltl. 
cttl  delay  with  th»  possibility  of  sidetracking 
the  President  s  proKram  entirely 

It  Is   Imperative   th.it    th.e   President's  plan 
be  implemented  .ls  smju  .ts  ix>s5ible  .so  that 
I'ur  wijoien  Industry  ran  .survive 
Resp>ectfully. 

B     H     EiRSKINE. 

Pre*idcnf, 
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Franklin.  N  H  . 

March  29.  1963. 
Hon  Thomas  McIntyrt. 
US  Senate. 
Wa.'^hington,  DC 

Sir  By  the  time  you  receive  this  letter 
you  will  undoubtedly  have  been  Infcfrmed  of 
the  closing  of  the  J  P  Stevens  &  Co  ,  Inc.. 
Marland  plant.  In  Andover,  M.iss  ,  eliminat- 
ing nearly  500  Jobs  with  resulting  hardship! 
on  the  families,  to  say  nothing  of  the  capltsl 
investment  loss  to  this  great  company. 

Over  the  livst  few  years  we  have  heard 
rumblings  of  the  effects  of  foreign  Import* 
on  our  country's  textile  Industry  and  other 
Industry.  It  Is  now  appiirent  that  there  Is  a 
real  threat  to  this  country's  well-being  and 
some  action  must  be  taken  to  stop  It. 

With  the  billions  of  dollars  the  American 
people  have  paid  In  taxes  to  help  other 
countries,  It  would  now  apjpear  that  It  U 
being  thrown  back  In  their  faces  In  the  form 
of  unemployment  becau.-^e  of  the  failure  of 
our  Government  to  enact  legislation  to  con- 
trol low-co.st  foreign  Imports 

Right  here  In  the  Franklln-TUton  area  w« 
have  2  Stevens  plants  employing  650  people. 
Under  present  governmental  Import  laws  w» 
can  see  the  s.ime  thing  happening  here  with- 
in a  few  vearR  unless  something  is  done  The 
cli">slng  of  these  plants  would  be  dlsastroui 
to  this  area. 

I  feel  It  Is  Imperative  that  the  New  Eng- 
land  delegation  In  Washington,  led  by  oui 
New  Hampshire  Cor;gressmen,  must  find  the 
solution  to  this  problem  and  solve  It. 

I  would  be  Interested  In  knowing  what  hu 
and  what  will  be  done  to  el)jnlnate  this  for- 
eign Import  threat  to  ourc^conomy. 
Sincerely.  / 

R  E.  Closson. 


News  Release.  March  27,  1963 

Andover.  Mas.s  —The  following  announce- 
ment was  made  today  by  John  P  Baum.  vice 
president  of  J  P.  .'Stevens  <V  Co  .  Inc  .  and 
officer  In  charge  of  manuf.TcturIng  of  the 
company's  woolen  and  worsted  division. 

"After  many  months  of  paln.'^taklng  ap- 
praisal and  after  exhauslng  all  other  alterna- 
tives, we  have  reluctantly  reached  the  con- 
clusion that  we  must  discontinue  operatlone 
at  our  Marland  plant  In  Andover,  Mass. 
Work  now  In  prrice^s  there  will  be  run  out 
and  the  plant  will  then  be  closed  down.  It 
Is  with  the  deepest  rec:ret  that  we  have 
reached  this  decision  as  It  affects  the  cur- 
rent employment  of  453  pe<-iple. 

'This  decision  Is  unavoidable  In  view  of 
the  losses  which  the  M.irland  plant  has  suB- 
talned  over  the  last  several  years  due  to 
the  dl.sa.strou.s  effect  of  Imports  from  low- 
wafcTe  countries  As  an  Illustration,  fabrics 
from  Japan  similar  to  those  nuide  In  the 
Marland  plant  were  offered  freely  In  the  do- 
mestic market  at  prices  approximately  40 
cents   per   yard    under    our    actual    cost. 

"The  losses  uf  the  Marland  plant  have  oc- 
curred despite  the  f.ict  that  the  machinery 
ar-.d  eq\ilpmert  !«  thoroughly  mo<lern  Capi- 
tal pxpendltur-s  of  $1  450  000  h.ive  been  made 
In  tlie  Marland  plant  since  the  Korean  crlsl*. 


"The  closing  of  the  Marland  plant  with 
the  resultant  loss  of  textile  employment  Is 
another  example  of  the  excessive  burden 
of  foreign  Imports  on  the  American  textile 
Industry,  and  Its  employees.  This  steadily 
increasing  volume  of  imports  of  woolen  prod- 
ucts reached  an  alltlme  high  during  1962, 
when  Imports  were  approximately  20  per- 
cent of  domestic  consumption.  We,  as  well 
as  others  In  the  American  woolen  and  wor- 
sted textile  Industry,  have  hoped  for  some 
lime  that  positive  action  would  be  taken 
to  correct  these  Inequitable  foreign  trade 
problems  To  date  no  such  action  has  been 
taken 

•This  action  constitutes  a  further  erosion 
of  the  textile  Industry's  capability  to  supply 
the  Armed  Forces  In  the  event  of  an  all-out 
national  emergency;  for  example,  during 
World  War  II  and  the  Korean  crisis,  the  Mar- 
land plant  was  largely  engaged  In  the  pro- 
duction of  uniform  materials  and  blankets 
for  our  country's  Armed  Forces. 

"It  Is  hoped  that  responsible  Federal  Gov- 
ernment officials  win  take  the  necessary  cor- 
rective action  to  solve  the  woolen  and  wor- 
sted import  problem  before  additional  Ameri- 
can   mills    are   forced    to   close. 

"It  Is  our  Intention  to  exert  our  maxi- 
mum effort  and  to  utilize  our  fullest  re- 
sources to  maintain  full  operation  In  all  of 
our  remaining  plants." 

Mr  McINTYRE.  Mr.  President,  these 
letters  represent  a  minute  fraction  of 
the  mall  which  I  have  received  from  New 
Hampshire  citizens  concerned  with  the 
plight  of  our  domestic  textile  industry. 
Note  that  they  came  from  owners  of 
factories,  from  labor  unions,  and  from 
Interested  citizens.  They  all  are  aware 
of  the  threat. 

A  year  and  a  half  ago,  we  were  as- 
sured that  the  proper  way  to  solve  our 
problem  was  through  negotiation  with 
other  nations.  No  negotiations  have  yet 
been  concluded  which  have  In  the  slight- 
est bit  improved  the  situation  of  the 
textile  Industry.  Approval  of  textile  im- 
port quotas  now  would  not  prejudice  any 
negotiations ;  obviously  the  Congress  can 
repeal  any  law  which  It  has  passed.  But 
approval  of  such  quotas  would  bring  im- 
mediate relief  to  an  Important  American 
industry',  and  it  would  serve  notice  on 
those  countries  involved  that  they  had 
better  give  some  real  earnest  considera- 
tion to  a  plan  of  voluntary  quotas  in 
those  areas  of  American  business  where 
imports  are  taking  not  a  reasonable  share 
of  our  market  but  are  threatening  to  en- 
gulf It. 

Mr.  President,  it  Is  high  time  that  the 
Congress  does  something  to  protect  the 
American  textile  industry  from  foreign 
competition.  I  strongly  support  the 
position  of  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Is- 
land and  that  of  my  distinguished  col- 
league from  New  Hampshire. 

We  in  New  Hampshire  are  also  con- 
cerned about  our  shoe  Industry,  for  here 
too  the  flood  of  imports  is  bringing  about 
the  closing  of  plants  and  the  loss  of  jobs 
to  New  Hampshire  citizens.  My  dis- 
tinguished colleague  from  Maine,  Sena- 
tor MisKiE.  has  indicated  his  concern 
today  with  the  shoe  problem  and  I  wish 
to  applaud  his  remarks  and  to  associate 
my.self  with  them. 

Mr  McGEE.  Mr.  President.  'wlU  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  McINTYRE.     I  yield. 

Mr.  McGEE.  Does  the  Senator  from 
New  Hampshire  believe  that  support  of 


the  beef  quota  amendment  would  set  a 
precedent  or  show  the  way  for  similar 
kind  of  pressure  that  might  save  the 
woolen  and  woolgrowing  industries  in 
this  country? 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  I  have  concluded 
after  studying  all  the  equities  involved 
that,  with  a  lack  of  action  and  help  for 
the  textile  industry,  I  shall  support  the 
amendment.  This  will  clearly  show  the 
countries  that  are  exporting  woolen  tex- 
tile products  to  us  and  hurting  our  own 
markets  that  we  do  have  an  alternative. 

Mr.  McGEE.  I  have  been  deeply  in- 
volved in  that  same  question.  Coming 
from  a  wool  producing  area,  I  point  out 
that  we  are  vitally  concerned  in  pre- 
serving a  strong  wool  textile  industry, 
since  our  market  is  entirely  confined  to 
the  domestic  woolen  textile  industry.  I 
believe  that  it  is  a  wise  and  a  statesman- 
like move  on  the  part  of  Senators  from 
the  textile  areas  to  separate  that  in- 
terest from  this  particular  amendment 
at  this  particular  time.  I  believe  that 
Is  a  shrewd  tactic.  I  believe  it  is  wise 
politics.  I  should  like  to  identify  my- 
self with  the  same  approach. 

I  believe  it  shows  how  important  it  is 
that  there  be  action  on  the  woolen  im- 
ports question.  We  cannot  go  into  that 
problem  incidentally  or  in  a  roundabout 
manner,  with  too  much  additional  delay. 
The  problem  has  already  existed  for  too 
long. 

I  want  the  Senator  to  know  that  I 
shall  continue  to  link  myself  with  that 
same  endeavor  and  drive.  We  held 
meetings  with  President  Kennedy  on 
several  ofccasions,  and  now,  more  re- 
cently, wtth  President  Johnson.  We  are 
hopeful  tnat  we  can  resolve  the  question 
successfully. 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  I  am  well  aware  of 
the  Senator's  concern  in  directing  the 
attention  of  the  administration  to  the 
plight  of  the  textile  industry.  I  thank 
the  Senator  very  much  for  his  kind  re- 
marks about  the  position  I  have  taken. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
is  open  to  amendment. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  I  offer  an 
amendment,  which  I  ask  the  clerk  to 
state.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
Tennessee  will  be  stated. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  It  Is  proposed 
to  strike  out  all  in  line  7  down  through 
line  10  on  page  6. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  GORE.    I  yield. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Will  the  Senator 
from  Tennessee  yield  for  the  purpose  of 
allowing  me  to  offer  a  substitute  amend- 
ment? 

Mr.  GORE.    I  yield  for  that  purpose. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
send  to  the  desk  an  amendment,  and  ask 
unanimous  consent  for  Its  immediate 
consideration. 

Mr.  GORE.    I  yield  for  that  purpose. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does 
the  Senator  from  Montana  submit  an 
amendment  to  the  Gore  amendment? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  As  an  amendment 
to  the  Gore  amendment. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Has 
the  Gore  amendment  been  set  aside  tem- 
porarily?   Was  that  the  request? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  No.  My  amend- 
ment is  an  amendment  to  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  Tennessee. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  a  par- 
liamentary inquiry.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  will  state  it. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  It  Is  my  understand- 
ing that  the  Senate  is  now  operating  un- 
der a  unanimous-consent  agreement, 
with  1  hour  on  each  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Parliamentarian  ad'vises  the  Chair  that 
there  is  a  time  limitation  in  effect. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  If  that  is  true,  I  should 
like  to  know  if  it  is  in  order  to  offer  an 
amendment  to  an  amendment  until  all 
time  on  the  original  amendment  has 
been  exhausted.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  By 
unanimous  consent  an  amendment  may 
be  offered. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  There  is  no  unani- 
mous-consent request  before  the  Senate, 
is  there?  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  As  the 
Chair  recalls,  such  a  request  was  made. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  May  I  inquire  who 
made  the  request?  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Montana  [Mr.  Mansfield]. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  I  am  only  trying  to  get 
the  situation  in  my  mind.  I  was  pres- 
ent. I  did  not  hear  the  Senator  from 
Montana  make  such  a  request.  I  have 
no  objection  to  it.  I  merely  wish  to  as- 
certain what  the  parliamentary  situa- 
tion Is. 

Does  the  Chair  now  state  that  the 
Senator  from  Montana  [Mr.  Mansfield] 
has  made  a  unanimous-consent  request 
that  he  may  offer  his  amendment  to  the 
Gore  amendment,  without  first  exhaust- 
ing the  time  on  the  original  amendment? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  By 
unanimous  consent,  will  the  Senator 
from  Colorado  suspend  for  a  moment? 

Will  the  Senator  from  Montsuia  with- 
draw his  amendment? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Yes;  I  wish  to 
withdraw  the  amendment,  and  then, 
imder  time  on  the  bill,  to  yield.  10  min- 
utes to  the  Senator  from  Texas  [Mr. 
Yarborough],  but  only  after  the  ques- 
tions raised  by  the  Senator  from  Colo- 
rado are  answered. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  I  now  withdraw  my  in- 
quiry. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  sdeld  10  minutes 
to  the  Senator  from  TexM  [Mr.  Yar- 
borough]  on  the  bill.  I  understand  he  la 
on  his  way  to  the  Chamber. 

In  the  meantime  I  yield  3  minutes  to 
the  Senator  from  Wyoming  [Mr.  Mc- 
Gee]. 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  the  issue 
we  debate  today  is  indeed  a  complex  one. 
Like  most  issues,  it  has  no  single  solu- 
tion, but.  instead,  should  be  approached 
from  several  angles  at  on«e.  So  I  would 
begin  my  remarks  by  saying  that  should 
this  amendment  be  adopted  and  these 
quotas  effected,  the  problems  of  the  cat- 
tleman and  the  stock  feeder  will  not  be 
over.  But,  Mr.  President,  I  sincerely  be- 
lieve this  amendment  Is  a  major  and  a 
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constructive  step  toward  brlriKinir  these 
problems  down  to  a  manatjeable  level 

I  do  not  think  thus  amendment  will 
touch  off  an>'  maiisive  retaliation  by  the 
nations  it  would  affect  Rather,  thi^ 
amendment,  this  quota,  serves  notice  to 
these  foreign  producers  that  they  must 
gear  their  export  production  to  us  to  the 
amount  that  we  can  successfully  absorb 
without  detriment  to  our  dome.stx  in- 
dustry. This  is  not  ii  case  of  protectiiii,' 
a  fat  and  sluggish  domestic  industry  that 
is  uninterested  in  meeting  new  demand 
and  new  challenges  in  our  free  enterprise 
system.  I  hold  that  our  cattlemen  have 
been  second  to  none  in  the  intjenuity 
with  which  they  have  attempted  to  cut 
casts  and  increase  efficiency  to  meet  this 
new  compjctitlon. 

It  is  important  that  -.ve  consider  the 
whole  problem  of  the  cattleman  Before 
I  speak  directly  to  the  que.stion  of  this 
amendment.  I  should  like  briefly  to  con- 
sider some  of  the  other  things  that  have 
been  done  and  are  boint;  done  to  improve 
the  cattleman's  situation 

One  activity,  now  under.vay.  is  the 
creation  of  a  National  Commission  on 
Fcx)d  Marketing.  As  the  sponsor  of  this 
letjislation — which  indicates  President 
Johnson's  concern  with  this  priblem — I 
am  pleased  to  note  that  the  President  has 
acted  with  dispatch  in  appointins  the 
Commission  members;  and  actual  work 
should  begin  in  the  near  futurt-  In  the 
hearings  on  this  measure  before  the  Sen- 
ate Commerce  Committee,  most  of  the 
testimony  concerned  the  developments 
over  the  past  2  years  in  the  prue  of  beef 
to  the  producer  and  the  e.xistini,'  correla- 
tion between  that  price  and  the  pr-.ce  U-) 
the  consumer.  The  Commi.ssion,  with  a 
sizable  body  of  Information  already  col- 
lected through  the.se  Senate  committee 
hearings,  should  immediately  be  able  to 
address  itself  to  the  domestic  market  fac- 
tors which  may  have  had  an  unhealthy 
effect  upon  the  price  of  beef 

Another  welcome  activity  Is  the  buyintr 
proi/ram  instituted  bv  the  Department  of 
A:,'riculture.  which  will  purcha.se  as  much 
as  480  million  pounds  of  choice  beef  this 
year.  The  implementation  of  a  Defense 
Department  policy  of  buyinir  only  do- 
mestic beef  should  result  in  increased 
purchases  of  110  million  pounds  in  the 
coming  year. 

President  Johnson,  who  is  no  stranger 
to  the  problems  of  the  cattUman,  has 
taken  direct  action,  by  creatine:  a  market 
study  mission  comp<">sed  of  cattlemen  and 
others  In  the  cattle  indu.-';try  who  went 
overseas  In  search  of  new  markets  f/r 
American  beef.  At  the  present  time,  the 
price  of  beef  is  reaching,'  astoundin^r 
heuhts  in  parts  of  Europe:  and  this  mis- 
sion is  Investigatin'-r  the  iw.ssibility  of  our 
competing  in  that  market  With  the 
price  of  beef  at  $2.52  a  pound  in  France 
and  $1.40  a  pound  in  Kn-;land.  I  think 
there  is  a  real  opi>ortunity  for  us  there 
In  fact,  the  first  boatload  of  beef  has  al- 
ready been  delivered.  I  realize  that 
European  tastes  call  for  a  different  i?rade 
and  type  of  meat:  but  I.  for  one,  believe 
that  the  American  cattleman  is  capable 
of  adjusting  to  these  new  challenr;es  and 
of  competing  successfully  in  new  mar- 
kets. A  full-scale  attack  on  many  of  the 
domestic  problems  of  the  cattleman  was 


launched  with  the  refX)rt  of  the  National 
.Advisorv  Cominutov  on  Cattle  This 
blue  ribbon  committee  was  composed  of 
mm  who  know  the  American  cattle  In- 
dustr>'  and  its  problems 

T!u-  committ«'e  :tx:ommendatlons  in- 
cluded the  promotion  of  and  thr  step  up 
of  the  Govenunent  purchase  proL-rams 
and  exports  which  I  have  already  men- 
tioned A  third  suiikiestion  was  tiuit  the 
US  Department  of  A/.rlculture  institute 
chanties  m  bt-ef  k'radinw,  to  deemphasi/e 
maturity  as  a  Kradlntr  factor,  and  to  en- 
couraK'e  marketinu'  of  lltihter  cattle  I 
belhve  this  is  one  of  the  most  important 
of  the  group's  suggestions.  It  seems  to 
me  that  when  price  conditions  force  a 
fffder  to  keep  feeding  to  h.-avier  weights 
even  when  he  will  not  ^{et  back  the  money 
ho  put  into  the  extra  feed,  something' 
must  be  done  to  encourai^e  the  sale  of 
these  cattle  before  they  are  .so  lark'e  A 
recent  report  by  a  group  of  Iowa  State 
University  economists  shows  that  by  re- 
ducing market  welu'hts  by  50  pounds  a 
steer,  the  pnce  of  choice  steers  could  be 
rai.-.cd  by  about  $1  30  a  hundred 

The  committee  also  ur^ed  continuation 
of  all  attempts  to  cut  back  foreign  im- 
ports and  t<5  spread  those  imports  around 
to  various  ports  of  entry,  so  that  no  one 
section  of  the  nation — and  I  shall  not  re- 
mind Senators  which  part  of  the  nation 
i.^  closest  to  Australia — has  to  bear  the 
brunt  of  this  competition. 

However,  there  is  a  basic  difference 
that  makes  it  impossible  for  our  produc- 
ers to  compete  on  exactly  even  terms 
with  those  of  Australia  and  New  Zealand. 
I  speak  of  the  differences  in  the  cost  of 
production  It  has  been  the  policy  of 
the  Australian  Government  actively  to 
encouraue  the  development  of  its  beef  in- 
dustry, by  opening  up  large  areas  of  its 
"brush"  country  for  development  as 
cattle  lands.  These  lands  can  be  Im- 
proved, at  very  low  cost,  into  first-class 
pa.sture  lands,  and  are  available  on  long- 
term,  low-cost  leases  of  up  to  50  years. 
Tile  Government  also  assists  in  predator 
control  and  m  the  construction  of  stock- 
water  reservoirs  and  well  drilling  along 
stock  routes.  A  favorable  tax  policy  al- 
lows the  cattleman  from  "down  under"  to 
write  off,  as  operatin  :  expenses,  the  costs 
of  fertilizer,  brush  elimination,  and  other 
expenses  which  in  the  United  States  are 
classed  as  capital   improvements 

Takine  all  these  thint's  into  considera- 
tion, it  has  been  e.stimated  that  the  aver- 
ai,'e  Australian  cattle  producer  spends 
about  11  cents  per  head  per  year  for  the 
cost  of  the  land  on  which  he  produces  his 
animals.  The  equivalent  cost  for  an 
American  producer — in  this  ca.se.  the 
land  costs  in  producing  a  400-pound  calf 
— is  S27  The  difference  is  more  than 
S26  And  most  Americiin  cattlemen  fluure 
that  the  land  costs  are  about  one-third  of 
all  production  costs. 

All  these  factors  make  it  possible  for 
the  Australian  cattleman  to  produce  lean 
beef  at  a  price  that  his  American  coun- 
terpart cannot  possibly  compete  with, 
even  consideririT  the  expen.se  Involved 
in  shipping  halfway  around  the  world. 

n  is  true  that  this  meat  Is  of  the  lean 
processing  trades  that  usually  ro  into 
sausage,  luncheon  meat,  and  hamburger: 
and    the   ari,'ument   has   been   advanced 
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that  since  American  cattlemen  are  pro- 
ducing a  hikjhly  linished  "fed"  beef  ani- 
mal, he  is  not  in  direct  competition  with 
the  lean  beef  tliat  makes  up  the  bulk  of 
our  imports  This  is  an  Interestni^;  ar- 
gument, but  It  Ignores  the  fact  that  even 
the  most  choice  fat  steer  is  not  100  per- 
cent steaks  and  roasts  Between  25  and 
3'1  percf^nt  of  e.ich  fat  steer  eventually 
winds  up  as  hamburger  or  proce.s.sed 
miat.  60  percent  of  the  hambur>.;er  eaten 
m  this  country  is  derived  from  fed  beef. 

In  the  second  place,  the  imports  of  the 
lean  beef  have  tlie  uniiealthy  eilect  of  en- 
couragini;  the  domestic  producer  to  hold 
onto  animals  that  he  would  normally  cull 
from  the  herd,  for  sale  as  utility  beef. 
and  to  fatt*Mi  them  for  the  fed-beef  mar- 
ket This  also  creates  the  temptation. 
which  should  be.  but  cannot  ahvvays  be. 
resisted,  to  increase  the  weight  of  the  fed 
sU^er.  in  hopes  of  lessening  the  loss  on 
each  animal 

In  direct  competition  with  this  Import- 
ed btM'f  IS  the  15  to  20  percent  of  an  avtxr- 
aue  stockman's  cowherd  that  should,  i^ 
the  Interests  of  good  management.  "^ 
sold  every  year,  as  the  animals  grow  too 
old  or  must  be  replaced  for  other  reasons 
Not  only  are  these  animals  in  direct  com- 
petition with  imixjited  bet>f.  but  they 
must  be  replaced  in  the  cowherd  by  ani- 
mals that  otherwi.se  would  have  been  sold 
as  higher  priced  feeder  stock. 

It  .seems  to  me  that  the  nece.ssity  for 
this  amendment  Is  based  upon  the  ines- 
capable roncluslon  that  in  this  country 
v\e  must  have  a  viable  cattle  industry 
That  industry  Is  now  hanmng  on  by  the 
skin  of  its  teeth  To  say  that  perhaps  as 
the  cycle  chances  prices  will  Improve,  Is 
mii;hty  thin  a.ssurance  on  which  a  man 
can  continue  Ut  Invest  his  life's  savings 
and  his  life's  experience.  We  must  offer 
these  men  a  chance  to  compete  on  real- 
istic terms  with  other  producers,  both 
foreiL'n  and  d<imestic 

I  think  the  foreign  producers  are  will- 
ing U)  work  with  us  to  effect  a  realistic 
compromise  that  will  permit  all  con- 
cerned to  exist  m  a  stable  relationship 
with  each  other.  It  has  been  noted  that 
already  this  year  there  has  been  a  siz- 
able decline  in  imports  The  drop  has 
approached  25  percent  already  this  year, 
and  foreign  producers  have  indicated 
that  the  cutbacks  may  be  increased  up  to 
27  percent  for  the  rest  of  the  year.  This 
rii,'ure.s  out  to  a  225-million-pound  re- 
duction for  the  entire  year.  This  trend 
has  been  cited  as  an  indication  that  the 
majority  leaders  amendment  is  unnec- 
essary I  would  take  the  position  that 
this  drop  indicates  that  the  foreign  pro- 
ducers can  make  accommodations  to  pre- 
.serve  their  basic  interests,  without  haj-d 
feeliiii:  or  without  immediate  retaliation 
in  a  quota  or  higher  tariff  of  liieir  own 
m  another  field. 

This  trend  of  voluntary  reductions  In- 
dicates to  me  that  there  can  be  found  a 
meeting  place  between  the  3  9-percent 
import  rate  of  1957  and  the  12-percent 
rate  of  19fi3  :  and  I  think  this  amendment 
can  provide  tliat  compromise  Ji.uire.  and 
can  establish  it  fairly  and  distinctly,  so 
all  will  know  where  they  stand.  I  do  not 
think  a  quota  that  provides  for  increa.ses 
as  the  domestic  market  grows,  so  that 
bv    i966   or    1967.    imiwrts   would   equal 
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those  of  the  big  import  year  of  1963, 

could  be  construed  as  harsh  or  unfair. 

We  have  always  maintained  excellent 
relations  with  these  two  nations  "down 
under  They  have  been  sympathetic 
with  our  problems,  and  I  think  they  will 
continue  to  be  sympathetic.  It  is  cer- 
tainly better  to  face  this  problem  now, 
when  it  can  be  accommodated  with  an 
adjustment,  rather  than  ignore  it  until 
a  complete  catastrophe  results  in  a 
maior  upheaval  of  both  domestic  and 
foreign  production,  with  far  greater 
hardships  to  all  concerned. 

Mr.  President,  this  measure  results 
from  an  extreme  emergency  in  the  Amer- 
icaiiVattle  industry.  I  am  one  who  sup- 
ports the  idea  that  our  American  free 
enterprise  system  must  be  a  leader  in 
trade  between  nations,  and  that  inter- 
national trade  is  a  necessity  for  a  mod- 
ern industrial  nation  if  it  is  to  maintain 
Its  economic  growth.  I  would  not  sup- 
port this  amendment  if  I  beheved  there 
was  a  chance  that  it  would  seriously 
damage  our  ability  to  trade  with  other 
natioiis  or  would  set  back  the  negotia- 
tions for  more  free  ti-ade  among  nations. 
I  sincerely  believe  it  will  do  neither.  In 
fact,  I  believe  that  within  a  few  years 
the  world  demand  for  meat  will  make 
a^-reements  such  as  this  unnecessary. 
But  we  are  dealing  with  the  here  and 
now:  and  that  requires  some  adjust- 
ments for  the  survival  of  the  American 
cattleman. 

As  I  said  at  the  beginning  of  these  re- 
marks, this  amendment  is  no  panacea 
for  the  ills  of  the  American  cattleman; 
but  It  IS  a  needed  and  constructive  step 
that  will  assist  him  in  putting  his  enter- 
prise to  work  in  a  profitable  and  pro- 
ductive fashion.  I  have  often  said  the 
cattleman  is  not  looking  for  fkvors  or 
handouts  or  protection  from  all  competi- 
tion What  he  seeks  is  a  chance  to  com- 
pete on  even  tei-ms  with  other  meat  pro- 
ducers, both  foreign  and  domestic.  The 
Mansfield  amendment  is  a  step  that  will 
assist  him  in  achieving  that  objective. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Texas  [Mr.  Yarborough] 
IS  recognized  for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
the  American  cattle  Industry  is  in  a  state 
of  crisis  that  has  steadily  worsened  over 
the  last  several  months.  The  price  per 
hundredweight  for  beef  cattle  fell  over 
25  percent  from  1962  to  June  1964. 

Simultaneously,  the  production  of  beef 
cattle  has  risen  steadily  in  the  last  sev- 
eral years.  The  total  number  of  beef 
cattle  in  this  country  reached  a  new  high 
of  79  million  in  1963.  Furthermore,  the 
average  weight  of  cattle  sold  at  the  major 
livestock  markets  has  increased,  with  the 
average  steer  now  weighing  over  1,000 
pounds,  fed  to  higher  weights  in  an  effort 
to  meet  competition  from  increasing  for- 
eign meat  imports. 

While  this  domestic  production  has 
gone  up,  its  rate  of  increase  has  been  slow 
compared  to  skyrocketing  imports  of  for- 
cimi  meat,  which  increased  16%  percent 
in  1963,  in  1  year  alone.  In  1963,  foreign 
meat  imports  amounted  to  11  povmds  out 
of  every  100  pounds  sold  in  the  American 
markets. 

When  the  American  housewife  bought 
that  1 1  percent  of  imported  meat,  it  was 


not  labeled  so  she  could  tell  it  was  for- 
eign meat,  so  she  could  tell  it  was  tougher 
meat — and  she  was  paying  the  American 
price  for  it — and  it  was  not  as  good  as 
domestically  produced,  corn-  and  grain- 
fed  meat  which  was  brought  to  a  high 
state  of  tenderness. 

The  Mansfield  amendment,  which  is  in 
essence  S.  2525,  deals  with  these  prob- 
lems by  restricting  the  import  of  foreign 
beef  to  the  5-year  average  for  the  years 
1959-63.  I  am  a  cosponsor  of  this  impor- 
tant piece  of  legislation,  under  the  lead- 
ership of  the  distinguished  majority 
leader,  the  senior  Senator  from  Montana 
[Mr.  Mansfield!,  for  the  purpose  of  re- 
lieving the  niembers  of  the  depressed 
cattle  industry. 

As  my  cosponsors  on  the  amendment 
have  clearly  shown,  one  of  the  major 
causes  of  this  overabundance  of  Ameri- 
can meat  on  the  market  has  been  the 
importation  of  beef  from  Australia.  New 
Zealand,  Ireland,  Mexico,  and  Argentina. 
Whereas  the  total  beef  and  veal  imported 
in  1957  was  616  million  pounds,  in  1963 
beef  and  veal  imports  came  to  more  than 
1.7  billion  pounds — a  threefold  increase 
In  those  6  years. 

This  imported  beef  comes  primarily 
from  range-fed  cattle,  and  does  not  gen- 
erally compare  with  the  high  quality  of 
American  cattle  coming  from  the  feed 
lots.  Imported  meat  is  thus  used  mostly 
for  grinding  and  in  package  processed 
meats.  The  result  has  been  excessive 
competition  in  utility  grade  beef,  and  it 
has  forced  American  cattlemen  to  hold 
back  their  older  cattle  for  another  year, 
in  hopes  that  prices  will  rise  later.  Simi- 
larly, in  an  attempt  to  compensate  for 
the  falling  price  of  beef,  the  American 
cattleman  has  felt  forced  to  feed  his  cat- 
tle more,  to  raise  their  average  market 
weight. 

Just  as  his  sharp  increase  in  imported 
beef  has  been  a  major  cause  of  overpro- 
duction, it  has  also  had  a  significant 
effect  on  the  price  of  beef.  As  I  indi- 
cated above,  beef  prices  have  fallen  over 
27  percent  since  1962.  If  the  price  con- 
tinues to  fall  at  the  present  rate,  Ameri- 
can cattlemen  can  expect  to  receive  only 
$15  per  hundredweight  in  1966. 

I  invite  attention  to  current  livestock 
quotations  on  meat  prices.  I  do  this  be- 
cause we  have  often  heard  it  said  that 
the  imported  meat  is  lower  grade  meat. 
In  other  words,  it  is  contended  that  the 
imported  meat  is  the  meat  that  is  used 
in  hamburgers.  It  is  said  that  the  fine 
meat  is  produced  in  America,  and  there- 
fore the  imported  beef  is  not  competitive. 
Certainly  high  grade  steers  are  Ameri- 
can grown  and  command  higher  prices, 
but  they  represent  only  a  small  percent- 
age of  the  cattle  market. 

I  read  from  the  AP  report  published  in 
the  Dallas  Times-Herald  of  July  22,  1964. 
These  are  quotations  from  the  livestock 
market  at  Fort  Worth,  one  of  the  large 
livestock  markets  in  the  country: 

Cattle,  $1,600;  calves,  $400;  few  good 
slaughter  steers,  $20  to  $22;  part  load 
low  grade  slaughter  heifers.  $20  to  $50; 
utility  and  commercial  cows.  $9.50  to 
$12.25.  These  prices  are  per  hundred- 
weight. The  utility  and  commercial  cow 
meat  is  the  meat  that  is  ground,  and  en- 
ters into  competition  with  foreign  meat. 


Utility  and  commercial  bulls,  $14.50  to 
$15  a  hundredweight;  standard  and  good 
slaughter  calves,  $15  to  $19.25;  medium 
and  good  feeder  steer  calves,  $16  to 
$19.25;  medium  and  good  feeder  heifer 
calves,  $14  to  $15.50. 

The  high-grade  steers,  at  $22,  are  the 
ones  we  hear  about.  Those  are  the  ones 
that  the  Department  of  Agriculture  al- 
ways cites  when  we  are  trying  to  pass  a 
measure  of  the  kind  that  is  now  before 
the  Senate.  They  quote  only  the  prices 
for  the  high-gratie  steers  that  are  used 
in  the  steaks  that  are  served  at  expen- 
sive banquets.  Ground  meat  is  highly 
competitive.  That  is  why  our  domestic 
cattle  operators  withhold  calves  from  the 
market  and  try  to  feed  them  up  to  the 
steer  grade,  and  put  more  beef  on  the 
market,  at  greater  expense  to  the  do- 
mestic producers. 

The  translation  of  these  statistics  into 
their  effect  on  the  Texas  cattleman  pre- 
sents a  grave  picture.  Of  the  $2.5  bil- 
lion total  agricultural  cash  receipts  in 
Texas  in  1963,  over  44  percent,  some  $1.1 
billion  were  for  the  sale  of  livestock  and 
livestock  products.  Of  the  $1.1  billion, 
more  than  60  percent,  almost  $660  mil- 
lion, comes  from  the  sale  of  cattle  and 
calves.  This  is  not  the  high-grade  steak 
steers.  In  1962  and  1963  Texas  farmers 
marketed  an  average  of  3.6  million  beef 
cattle.  13  percent  of  the  Nation's  total. 
Thus  Texas  cattlemen  have  received 
13  percent  of  the  total  national  impact 
of  falling  cattle  prices.  Texas  has  borne 
the  brunt  of  the  detrimental  effect  of  the 
overimportation  of  foreign  meat. 

According  to  a  recent  Agriculture  cen- 
sus, there  are  some  180,000  Texas  farms 
and  ranches  with  cattle,  using  some 
112  million  acres  of  land  for  grazing.  In 
our  State,  a  very  great  many  of  these 
acres  cannot  be  put  to  any  use  other 
than  grassland  for  livestock. 

Of  a  total  of  170  million  acres  of  land 
in  our  State,  112  million  acres  are  de- 
voted to  grass,  as  against  farming,  tim- 
ber, and  other  uses.  In  our  State  a  great 
many  acres  cannot  be  put  to  any  other 
use  than  grassland  for  livestock  raising. 
That  is  because  on  the  eastern  fringe  of 
our  State  the  rainfall  is  60  inches  a  year, 
whereas  in  the  western  counties  it  is  less 
than  9  inches  a  year.  In  our  western 
areas,  because  of  the  paucity  of  rainfall, 
the  land  cannot  be  used  for  any  other 
purpose  than  grazing. 

It  is  the  only  income  that  can  be 
derived  from  the  land ;  the  economies  of 
many  communities  are  entirely  de- 
pendent on  the  economic  condition  of 
the  beef  cattle  industry. 

Production  costs  have  increased  much 
more  rapidly  over  recent  years  than  have 
livestock  prices,  at  their  better  levels  At 
present,  our  Texas  A.  &  M.  University's 
studies  show  that  a  west  Texas  producer 
must  sell  his  calves  at  an  average  of 
$26.40  per  hundred  pounds  to  just  re- 
cover his  costs:  the  equivalent  figure  in 
east  Texas  is  $25  per  hundred  pounds. 
But  in  January  1964,  the  U.S.  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  reported  that  Texas 
ranchers  received  an  average  price  for 
calves  of  only  $21.20  per  *  hundred 
pounds.  We  know  that  conditions  have 
been  worsening,  but  even  in   19^2  the 
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USDA  reported  that  the  average  south- 
western cattle  ranch  had  a  net  loss  of 
$823  without  any  credit  for  family  labor 
and  management. 

Since  Texas  is  the  larkcest  cattle  pro- 
ducing State,  we  have  siilTered  the  most 
from  the  crisis  in  fallinK  prices  But 
this  is  not  only  Texas  problem,  it  i.s  a 
national  one.  The  cattle  industry  is  the 
bone  and  sinew  of  American  aKriculture 
A  depressed  condition  m  the  agricul- 
tural sector  of  the  economy  backs  up  to 
affect  the  entire  economy  Farmers  in- 
vest $26  billion  annually  In  Koods  and 
services.  They  are  the  largest  consum- 
ers of  steel,  oil,  gasolme.  and  auto  equip- 
ment. Declining  income  to  cattlemen 
depresses  their  purctiasm^'  power  and  af- 
fects all  these  industries 

Not  only  are  beef  imports  causing  im- 
mediate problems  to  our  economy,  but 
their  damaging  effect  may  be  felt  for 
many  years  to  come.  Our  risini;  popula- 
tion will  put  Increasingly  threat  demands 
on  farmers  for  more  and  more  beef  The 
depressed  cattle  industry,  suffering  from 
excessive  competition,  will  be  hard 
pressed  to  meet  the  Increasing  demands 
of  a  growing  population 

Some  have  said  that  the  imposition  of 
quotas  on  beef  imports  will  harm  our 
efforts  in  the  Kennedy  round  of  the  Gen- 
eral Agreements'  on  Tariffs  and  Trade 
Others  have  accused  those  of  us  cospon- 
soring  S.  2525  of  trying  to  play  favor- 
ites and  give  the  American  cattle  in- 
dustry an  advantageous  position  over 
foreign  beef  producers. 

In  response  to  the  first  charge.  It  would 
be  ridiculous  to  presume  that  the  other 
countries  cooperating  In  the  General 
Agreements  are  expectiivg  us  to  sacrifice 
the  well-being  of  a  vital  sector  of  our 
economy. 

Concerning  the  second  charge,  we  are 
not  asking  for  favoritism,  we  are  only 
seeking  to  give  the  cattle  Industry  a 
fighting  chance.  It  Is  general  knowl- 
edge, for  instance,  that  through  Gov- 
ernment subsidies.  Aiustralian  farmers 
have  to  spend  far  less  to  rai.>=;e  cattle  than 
do  their  American  competitors.  The  dif- 
ference in  cost  of  land  per  head  of  cattle 
amounts  to  $26  between  .Australia  and 
the  United  States. 

It  Is  also  the  case  that  Mexican  and 
Argentine  successes  at  combating  the 
hoof-and-mouth  dlsea.se  can  be  expected 
to  result  in  much  greater  experts  of  beef 
to  the  United  States.  No  Informal  agree- 
ments have  been  made  with  these  two 
countries. 

We  are  only  asking  that  American 
cattlemen  be  put  on  an  equal  footing  In 
this  excessively  competitive  situation. 

The  efforts  of  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
OrvlUe  Freeman  and  the  administration 
to  alleviate  the  problem  are  to  be  com- 
mended. BuW  they  are  not  enough. 
Without  a  meanint'ful  quota  on  the  im- 
port of  foreign  beef,  the  problems  of  the 
American  cattle  industry  will  become  far 
more  serious. 

Mr.  President.  I  urge  the  adoption  of 
the  Mansfield  amendment.  Action  Is 
called  for.  The  measure  of  the  majority 
leader  Is  the  right  measure  for  that 
action. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Colorado. 


Mr  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
highly  appreciative  of  the  courtesy  of 
the  distinguished  majority  leader  In 
yifkling  to  me  at  this  time,  .so  that  I  may 
attend  a  conference  committee  meeting 
on  the  Alaska  rehabilitation  bill  sched- 
uled to  convene  In  a  few  minutes. 

I  rise  to  support  the  bill  which  Is  now 
before  the  Senate  It  seems  to  me  that 
the  committee  has  performed  a  note- 
worthy service  In  this  particular  Instance 
I  believe  it  Is  noteworthy  becau.se  it 
breaks  down  the  Imports  of  meat  into 
Its  various  classifications'  first,  fresh, 
chilled,  or  frozen  beef,  .second,  fresh, 
chilled,  or  frozen  meat  of  goats  and 
sheep:  third,  fresh,  chilled,  or  frozen 
lamb,  fourth,  sausages;  fifth,  prepared 
or  preserved  beef  and  veal. 

In  addition,  the  bill  provides  for  the 
adjustment  of  quotas  when  the  average 
price  equals  or  exceeds  90  percent  of  the 
average  parity  price  in  each  of  the  vari- 
ous categories 

I  find  this  to  be  rea.s<jnable  and  fair, 
and  something  that  should  be  done.  In 
other  words.  If  the  prevailing  market 
prices  were  90  percent  of  parity,  the 
quotas  would  be  adjusted  upward  pro- 
portionately with  the  increase  in  con- 
sumption This  is  equitable,  not  only 
to  our  own  growers  and  feeders,  but  also 
to  the  Importers. 

I  find  one  further  provision  in  the  com- 
mittee bill  which  I  believe  to  be  wise. 
It  is  found  in  section  3'd'.  which  pro- 
vides that  if  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture determines  that  the  importation  of 
any  of  the  classified  articles  are  causing 
a  present  disruption  of  the  orderly  op- 
eration of  the  market,  he  may  impo.->f 
calendar  quarter  quotas,  and  such  quota 
shall  be  prorated  u\rv  eacli  such 
quarter  on  a  munthly  or  mon-  frequent 
basis.  If  this  authority  granted  to  the 
Secretary,  is  judiciously  exercised  it 
sliould  go  a  l.)::g  way  toward  relieving 
market  instability, 

I  wish  to  comment  very  briefly  on  Uie 
general  subject  of  meat  imports  that  Is 
bef  ire  the  Senate  today. 

On  March  5  I  commented  on  this  sub- 
ject, as  shown  by  the  Congressional 
Record  At  that  time  I  called  attention 
to  the  table  on  the  balance  of  trade  on 
beef  I  inserted  in  the  ReroRn  at  that 
time  It  disclosed  that  in  1960  imports 
of  beef  to  the  UnlU^d  States  were  413  8 
million  pounds,  and  exports  were  10.2 
million  pounds.  We  were  then  import- 
ing 403.6  million  pounds  more  than  we 
were  exporting  However,  in  1956,  only 
4  years  prior,  we  exported  38  million 
pounds  more  than  we  imported  In 
other  words,  the  situation  had  completely 
reversed- -from  a  net  exporting  Nation 
we  have  become  a  net  importing  Nation. 
and  importing  on  a  grand  .scale  The 
table  which  I  offered  at  that  time  graph- 
ically illustrates  exactly  what  has  hap- 
pened to  the  beef,  veal,  lamb,  and 
mutton  markets. 

la  concluding  these  brief  remarks.  I 
wisii  to  .say  that  we  do  not  have  to  look 
far  to  find  what  the  policy  of  the  State 
Department  has  done  to  the  Industries 
of  this  country  We  have  seen  their  ef- 
fect In  the  steel  industry.  Particularly. 
we  in  the  West  are  aware  of  what  has 


been  the  effect  on  the  mining  Industry 
of  the  West. 

I  am  not  here  to  discuss  mining,  but 
our  lead  and  zinc  producers  have  been 
to  the  Tariff  Commission  time  and  time 
again  a.sking  for  relief,  and  as  a  result 
of  State  Department  policies,  the  great 
majority  of  tiie  lead  and  zinc  mines  in 
the  West  have  been  clo.sed — in  effect,  de- 
stroyed, despite  tiie  few  .spots  where  there 
are  huge  mining  Interests  at  thapresent 
lime.  Practically  six>aking,  a  ^at  and 
effective  part  of  the  mining  Industry  in 
the  West  has  been  destroyed. 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
time  of  the  Senator  from  Colorado  has 
expired 

Mr  HRUSFL'\  I  yield  an  additional 
minute  to  the  Senator  from  Colorado. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr  President,  unless 
we  receive  .some  syminithetlc  support  by 
means  of  legislation  to  as.slst  the  cattle, 
beef,  mutton,  and  veal  industries,  we  shall 
suffer  a  similar  destruction  of  the  beef 
Industry  In  this  country.  There  Is  no 
reason  why  the  cattle  and  meat  Indus- 
try of  this  country  should  pay  for  the 
.so-called  advantages  we  are  .suppo.sed  to 
derive  from  our  trade  negotiations. 

I  predict  that  unle.ss  we  take  action — 
action  which  becomes  law — the  beef, 
veal,  mutton,  and  lamb  producing  in- 
dustries of  this  country  will  be  Irrevoca- 
blv  hurt 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
Chair  recognizes  the  senior  Senator  from 
Tennes.s*>e 

Mr  GORE.  Mr.  President.  I  with- 
draw the  amendment  I  previously  offered 
and  now  offer  the  amendment  which  I 
.send  to  the  desk  and  ask  to  have  read. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stat<xl 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

Beginning  on  page  2,  line  8.  strike  out  all 
down  to  and  Inrludlng  line  6.  on  pi^ie  8,  and 
In.-^ert  the  following' 

"The  total  quantities  of  beef,  veal,  and 
mutton  (  ill  all  forms  exrept  canned,  cured, 
and  cooked  meat,  and  live  animals),  lamb 
and  d.ilry  products  originating  In  ar.y  coun- 
try wiiUh  may  be  entered,  or  withdrawn  from 
warehouse,  for  consumption  during  any  pe- 
riod of  twelve  months  shall  not  exceed  the 
averaee  annual  quantities  of  such  products 
Imported  from  such  country  during  the  five- 
year  period  endluK  on   December  31,   1963:". 

Mr  MANSFIELD  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield ■;' 

Mr  GORE     I  yield. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  Mr.  President.  I 
send  to  the  desk  an  amendment  to  the 
Gore  amendment  to  H  R.  1839  and  ask 
for  its  Immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does  the 
Senator  from  Montana  ask  unanimous 
con.sent  for  that  purpo.se? 

Mr  MANSFIELD  I  ask  unanimous 
con.sent  for  that  purpose 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered.  The  amend- 
ment to  the  amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

In  lieu  of  the  language  proposed  to  be 
In.serted  by  the  Senator  from  Tennessee 
I  Mr.  GOREl.  Insert  the  following: 

Sec  3.  The  total  quantities  of  beef,  veal, 
and  mutton  I  In  all  forma  except  canned, 
cured,  and  cooked  meat,  and  live  animal*) 
and  lamb  originating  In  any  country  which 
may   be  entered,  or  withdrawn  from  war*- 
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house,  for  consumption  during  any  period  of 
twelve  months  shall  not  exceed  the  average 
annual  quantities  of  such  products  imported 
from  such  country  during  the  five-year  period 
ending  on  December  31,  1963:  Provided.  That 
beginning  January  1,  1965.  there  may  be  an 
annual  Increase  In  the  total  quantities  of 
guch  products  which  may  be  entered,  or  with- 
drawn from  warehouse,  for  such  purpose, 
corresponding  to  the  annual  rate  of  Increase 
in  the  total  United  States  market  for  such 
product*,  lis  estimated  by  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  my.self  10  minutes. 

The  amendment  I  have  just  offered 
was  formerly  known  as  amendment  No. 
465  to  H.R.  1839  and.  as  such,  was  pre- 
sented to  the  Committee  on  Finance  sev- 
eral weeks  ago.  Prior  to  that  time — last 
FcbruaiT.  I  believe — It  had  been  intro- 
duced as  S.  2525.  Since  the  introduction 
of  the  bill  and  since  the  hearings  were 
concluded  in  the  Committee  on  Finance, 
ttmt  committee  has  seen  fit  to  substitute 
for  the  proposal  which  I  offered  a  pro- 
posal suggested  by  the  distinguished 
junior  Senator  from  Nebraska  tMr. 
Curtis  1 . 

On  Februai-y  20  I  Introduced  S.  2525 
on  U^half  of  myself  and  a  number  of 
other  Senators.  The  purpose  of  the  bill 
was  to  establish  restrictions  on  imports 
of  beef,  veal,  and  mutton  Into  the  United 
Slates,  based  on  the  annual  average  of 
those  Items  Imported  into  this  country 
during  the  5-year  period  ending  Decem- 
ber 31.  1963. 

I  reintroduced  that  proposal  as  an 
amendment  to  H.R.  1839.  a  tariff  pro- 
posal pa.ssed  by  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives and  then  before  the  Committee  on 
Finance.  The  amendment  which  I  of- 
fered had  been  rewritten  to  include  lamb 
as  one  of  the  meat  items  to  be  protected. 
There  was  every  Indication  that  the  lamb 
Industry  was  deserving  of  the  same  treat- 
ment as  beef.  veal,  and  mutton. 

Until  recent  years,  the  beef  industry 
has  been  blessed  with  a  somewhat 
healthy  economic  situation,  with  little 
interference  from  outside  interests.  Beef 
prices  were  dropping  at  the  time  this 
proposal  was  before  the  Committee  on 
Finance.  Since  that  time,  beef  prices 
have  Increased  to  some  extent,  especially 
during  the  past  month  or  so.  In  my 
opinion  there  is  a  very  definite  relation- 
ship between  prices  and  increased  im- 
ports, although  that  Is  not  the  complete 
picture.  If  we  want  the  complete  picture, 
we  must  deal  with  such  factors  as  over- 
production, overfeeding,  and  the  raising 
of  cattle  as  a  subsidiary  economic  interest 
by  sideline  ranchers  who  are  primarily 
doctors,  lawyers,  and  the  like. 

But  recognizing  that  the  continuance 
of  such  an  Important  trend  might  be 
quite  harmful  to  the  domestic  livestock 
Industry,  some  Members  of  this  body 
began  to  explore  the  possibilities  of  ad- 
ministrative relief  through  negotiation 
or  the  implementation  of  the  Tariff  Act. 
Those  negotiations  were  not  successful 
In  any  substantial  degree  because,  evl- 
-'dently,  it  Is  the  belief  of  the  U.S.  Tariff 
Commission  that  so  far  as  the  domestic 
Industry  is  concerned.  It  Is  to  receive 
little,  if  any.  protection  from  outside 
sources. 

In  Australia  there  is  a  counterpart  of 
the  U.S.   Tariff  Commission.     At  any 


time,  and  with  no  notice  whatsoever,  it 
can  cut  off  Imports  into  that  country  en- 
tirely. 

As  I  have  said,  the  negotiations  were 
not  successful  in  any  substantial  degree. 
The  voluntary  agreement  with  Australia, 
New  Zealand,  and  Ireland  did  little,  if 
an3rthlng,  to  relieve  the  situation.  This 
agreement  merely  guarantees  the  im- 
porters a  future  market  at  levels  higher 
them  at  any  time  in  history. 

In  view  of  the  continuing  decline  In 
prices  at  the  time  I  appeared  before  the 
Committee  on  Finance.  I  felt  that  it  was 
time  for  Congress  to  intervene.  I  am 
not  suggesting  that  a  program  of  sup- 
ports and  controls  for  the  livestock  in- 
dustry be  established;  but  I  believe  that 
if  we  can  establish  a  limitation  on  im- 
ports of  beef,  veal,  mutton,  and  lamb,  the 
industry  will  again  be  able  to  plan,  know- 
ing what  to  expect  in  the  way  of  foreign 
Imports.  To  be  perfectly  frank,  if  this 
can  be  done,  the  domestic  producers  will 
again  be  responsible  for  regulating  them- 
selves In  areas  of  total  production,  mar- 
keting practices,  and  consumer  sales  and 
preferences. 

After  consultation  with  various  inter- 
ested parties,  including  Bob  Barthel- 
mess,  president  of  the  Montana  Stock- 
growers  Association,  Bill  McMillan,  of 
the  American  National  Cattlemen's  As- 
sociation, Senator  William  Mackay  of 
Carbon  Coimty.  Mont..  Ralph  Miracle, 
secretary  of  the  M.S.G.A.,  and  many  in- 
dividual ranchers  all  over  the  State  of 
Montana,  it  appeared  to  me  that  a  quota 
based  on  the  average  of  the  last  5  years — 
1959  to  1963,  inclusive — would  be  most 
reasonable.  This  period  reflects  current 
trends  In  imports,  without  giving  special 
consideration  to  the  highest  year  on  rec- 
ord, which  was  1963.  If  the  formula  in 
8.  2525,  which  I  originally  introduced, 
and  the  amendment  which  I  presented 
to  the  Committee  on  Finance,  and  which 
is  now  before  this  body,  were  adopted,  it 
would  mean  that  in  1964  foreign  sup- 
pliers would  be  able  to  export  to  the 
United  States  867,400  pounds  of  beef. 
veal,  mutton,  and  lamb. 

This  would  give  the  importers  about 
6.9  percent  of  the  domestic  market  ac- 
cording to  Department  of  Agriculture 
statistics.  This  would  be  a  33-percent 
reduction  in  Imports  under  1963.  In 
that  year,  total  imports  of  beef.  veal. 
mutton,  and  lamb  reached  1,204,800,000 
pounds.  What  is  even  more  alarming  is 
that  if  there  are  no  controls,  the  imports 
could  easily  reach  1,322,900,000  pounds 
In  1964.  The  voluntary  agreement  re- 
cently announced  will  reduce  Imports 
this  year  by  about  70  million  pounds  as 
opposed  to  a  reduction  of  337  million 
pounds  if  the  5 -year  average  was 
adopted. 

The  provisions  of  my  amendment  make 
allowances  for  the  importers  to  have 
their  corresponding  share  of  our  in- 
crease in  domestic  consumption.  The 
amendment  as  written  excluded  canned, 
cured,  and  cooked  meat,  and  live  ani- 
mals. However,  many  representatives  of 
the  industry  feel  that  there  should  be 
comparable  quotas  In  this  area. 

Not  only  did  the  committee  check  Into 
It,  but  they  also  reported  the  Curtis  pro- 
posal, which  goes  Into  detail  covering  this 
and  other  related  matters. 


Mr.  President,  I  recognize  that  the 
United  States  Is  engaged  In  delicate 
negotiations  in  conjunction  with  the 
negotiations  and  the  Implementation  of 
GATT.  We  do  not  Intend  to  upset  the 
applecart,  but  we  must  also  protect  the 
interests  of  our  own,  especially  those  In 
economic  difficulty.  I  believe  that  every 
major  importer  nation  of  beef  has  some 
form  of  protective  device  for  its  livestock 
industry.  I  think  that  It  Is  reasonable  to 
ask  the  same  for  our  livestock  indtistry. 

Mr.  President.  I  should  like  to  read  at 
this  time  Resolution  2.  which  was  passed 
at  the  annual  gathering  of  the  Montana 
Stockgrow-ers  Association  at  Great  Falls, 
Mont.,  earlier  this  year. 

The  resolution  reads  as  follows: 

Whereas  during  1963  beef  Import*  Into  the 
United  States  amounted  to  11  percent  of 
domestic  production,  as  compared  to  1.8  per- 
cent of  domestic  production  in  1954,  a  total 
import  which  exceeds  the  total  of  all  cattle 
in  the  State  of  Montana,  and  which  would 
provide  for  an  average  annual  per  capita 
consumption  for  20,570,000  Americans;   and 

Whereas  the  excessive  Imports  have  seri- 
ously affected  the  price  received  by  the  beef 
growers  and  feeders  and  such  prices  have 
declined  at  least  25  percent  in  the  l£ist  year, 
resulting  In  prices  below  the  cost  of  produc- 
tion and  in  reduction  of  Income  to  Mon- 
tana's economy  In  excess  of  $27  million; 
and 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  from  Montana  has 
expired. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Minnesota  yield  me  5 
minutes  more? 

Mr.  McCarthy.  I  yield  5  minutes  to 
the  Senator  from  Montana. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Montana  Is  recognized  for 
5  additional  minutes. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
continue  reading  from  Resolution  2: 

Whereas  the  Montana  beef  producers,  like 
other  producers  and  businesses,  are  obligated 
to  pay  fixed  capital  and  labor  costs  and  ex- 
penses over  which  they  have  no  control,  and 
such  reduction  In  prices  places  in  Jeopardy 
the  livestock  industry  In  Montana,  one  of 
the  bulwarks  of  our  free  economy,  and  will 
endanger  the  Initiative  and  perseverance  of 
countless  citizens;  and 

Whereas  no  permanent  solution  of  this 
Import  problem  has  been  proposed  by  the 
Federal  Government:  Now,  therefore,  be  It 

Resolved,  That  the  Montana  Stockgrowers 
Association  bring  this  serious  situation  to 
the  personal  attention  of  the  Honorable 
Lyndon  B.  Johnson,  President  of  the  United 
States  of  America;  and  be  it  further 

Resolved.  That  because  of  his  leadership 
and  Importance  as  majority  leader  in  the 
Senate  of  the  United  States,  this  association 
urgently  requests  that  Senator  Mansfuxd 
use  all  of  his  influence  with  the  administra- 
tion, and  in  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States,  in  order  to  gain  favorable  action  In 
accordance  herewith;  and  be  It  further 

Resolved,  That  this  association  tirge  the 
Immediate  enactment  of  10334  and  Senate 
amendment  No.  466 — 

Which  is  now  pending  before  this 
body — 

to  1839,  and  that  copies  of  this  resolution 
be  sent  to  the  Montana  congressional  delega- 
tion, the  members  of  the  House  Ways  and 
Means  Committee,  and  the  members  of  the 
Senate  Finance  Committee,  and  all  aJIected 
governmental  agencies;  and  be  It  further 

Resolved,  That  if  the  legislative  action  is 
not  sufflclent.  then  It  Is  directed  that  efforts 
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be  made  tbrough  every  other  channel  to  Im- 
prove the  position  of  the  cattle  industry  in- 
cluding action  through  tlie  Tariff  Comnils- 
Blon,  but  excluding  subsidies. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  done  with  what  I 
had  to  say.  In  the  interests  of  expedit- 
ing this  legislation,  I  do  not  intend  to 
ask  for  a  yea-and-nay  vote,  but  I  should 
like  to  have  a  vote  on  my  proposal. 

Mr.  CHXJRCH.    Mr.  President 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
Senator  from  Idaho  !  Mr.  Church'. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  a  parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Nebraska  will  state  It 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Is  the  Senate  operating 
under  controlled  time? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
myself  such  time  a.s 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr  President,  do  I  not 
have  the  floor? 

1^  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
Senator  from  Idaho  was  recotrnized. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  allow  me  3  or  4 
minutes? 

Mr.  McCarthy  I  yuld  4  minutes  to 
the  Senator  from  Idaho. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Idaho  is  recognized  for  4 
minutes. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  I  sup- 
port the  amendment  to  H  R.  1839.  which 
would  impose  quotas  on  the  imp<3rtation 
of  beef  and  beef  products,  lamb,  and 
mutton,  based  on  averaire  annual  imports 
for  the  5  years  ending  on  December  31, 
1963. 

Both  the  Tariff  Commission  and  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Finance  have 
found  and  reported  that  these  imports 
contribute  to  the  present  depressed  con- 
dition of  the  domestic  livestock  industry. 
Imports  of  beef  increased  by  eit;ht  times 
from  1956  to  1963.  During  this  time,  con- 
sumption of  beef  in  the  United  States  in- 
creased by  3  billion  pounds,  but  more 
than  half  of  this  increase  was  accounted 
for  by  increased  imports,  so  that  normal 
growth  of  the  domestic  industry  was 
impeded. 

Mr.  President,  cattlemen  are  con- 
fronted with  a  fact,  not  with  a  theory 
about  trade  policy  The  fact  is  that 
their  prices  have  fallen  while  their  costs 
are  rising,  and  that  this  is  caused,  in 
significant  part,  by  increa.scd  imports. 
The  obvious  remedy  is  to  impose  a  curb 
on  imports,  and  that  is  precLsely  what 
the  amendment  would  do. 

To  those  who  oppose  this  remedy  on 
the  doctrinaire  ground  that  free  trade  Is 
good,  and  protectionism  is  bad.  automat- 
ically, I  suggest  a  close  look  at  the  facts  of 
the  case,  and  at  some  relevant  prece- 
dents. The  basic  philosophy — that  do- 
mestic producers  of  e.ssential  food  and 
fiber  are  entitled  to  protection  against 
excessive  imports — is  not  new  or  untried 
We  give  protection  to  our  wool  producprs, 
because  we  recognize  that  a  sound  do- 
mestic wool  Industry  constitutes  an  im- 
portant part  of  a  healthy  economy 

What  we  do  for  the  wool  producer  we 
we  should  also  do  for  the  wool  textile 
mdustry. 


Earlier  in  the  day.  the  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  fMr.  PastoreI  and  other 
Senators  spoke  to  the  need  of  establisli- 
ing  adequate  import  quota  hmitations  on 
woolen  goods  I  concur,  for  the  entire 
wool  industry,  from  sheepman  to  textile 
worker,  needs  protection  against  ex- 
cessive importation  of  woolen  fabrics, 
if  it  is  to  survive  The  western  wool  pro- 
ducer is  as  much  concerned  about  the 
well-being  of  our  woolen  textile  industry 
a.s  are  those  engaged  directly  in  the  in- 
dustry Itself,  for  this  is  the  market  for 
all  domestic  wool  grown  by  the  sheep 
producers  of  the  West. 

•So,  Mr  President,  for  somewhat  sim- 
ilar rea.sot^s,  domestic  producers  and 
refiners  of  sugar,  both  beet  and  cane,  are 
given  a  protected  market,  under  policies 
which  have  proved  themselves  to  be 
sound   and    workable 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  from  Idaho  has 
expired. 

Mr  CHURCH  Mr  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Minnesota  yield  me 
1  additional  minutf'' 

Mr  MiC.^HTHV  I  vitld  1  additional 
minute   to  thr  Smator   from   Idaho 

The  PRKSiniNG  OFFICER  The 
Senator  from  Idaho  is  recognized  for  1 
additional  minute. 

Mr  CHURCH  Mr.  President,  in  the 
case  of  sugar,  ^xrierience  has  shown  that 
the  consumer  fares  better,  in  the  long 
run,  with  production  and  marketing 
governed  in  the  interest  of  stability  for 
home-grown  production,  than  under  the 
feast-and-famine  conditions  character- 
istic of  excessive  reliance  on  foreign  pro- 
ducers.    So  It  should  be  with  meat. 

Beef,  lamb,  and  mutton  cannot  read- 
ily be  stockpiled  in  significant  amounts. 
Prudence  requires  that  we  avoid  a  sit- 
uation where  changes  in  the  economic 
conditions  in  countries  which  produce 
for  export,  or  the  development  of  more 
attractive  markets  elsewhere,  might 
suddenly  leave  us  short  of  essential  food 
supplies  There  is  no  point  in  taking 
this  risk,  .so  long  as  we  can  produce  the 
great  bulk  of  our  requirements  at  rea- 
.sonable  cost  within  our  own  borders 

F'or  these  reasons,  Mr  President,  I 
strongly  urge  a  favorable  vote  on  the 
pending  amendment. 

Mr    CURTIS      Ten  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Nebia.ska  is  recognized  for 
in  minutes. 

Mr  CURTIS  Mr  President,  in  all 
sincerity  I  expre.ss  my  gratitude  to  the 
distinguished  majority  leader  I  Mr. 
Mansfield  1  for  presenting  this  legisla- 
tion He  is  to  be  commended  for  having 
used  his  good  offices  and  his  wide  influ- 
ence as  a  Senator  from  the  great  State 
of  Montana  to  bring  a  measure  of  relief 
to  the  cattle  industry.  We  are  all  very 
grateful  for  it.  Regardless  of  who  of- 
fers the  language,  it  can  be  well  .said  that 
whatever  relief  Is  provided  this  day.  it 
shall  be  becau.se  of  Senator  Mansfield's 
efforts. 

I  do  not  believe  that  there  is  a  sub- 
stantial diflerence  between  Senator 
Mansfield's  original  bill,  which  is  now 
offered  as  a  substitute,  and  the  aniend- 
me:its  adopred  by  the  committee  When 
this  proposal  arose.  It  was  suggested  that 


we  go  back  to  certain  years.  Senator 
Hruska  proposed  a  certain  ba.se  year. 
Our  distinguished  majority  leadtM-,  in  re- 
sponse to  the  request  of  cattle  producers 
and  others  cho.se  the  ba.se  of  a  5-year 
period  ending  December  31.  1963. 

The  Committee  on  Finance  did  not 
destroy  the  Mansfield  bill.  With  one  ex- 
ception— and  I  shall  explain  that— the 
committee  bill  is  merely  a  drafting  re- 
finement of  the  Mansfield  bill.  What- 
e\er  bill  is  i)a.ssed  by  tht^  Senate  must 
be  carried  out  and  exc^cuted  by  our  Cov- 
crrunent  and  by  the  Customs  Service. 
So,  the  committee  followed  the  pattern 
set  by  50  Members  of  the  Hou.se  of  Rep- 
resentatives. The  first  bill  uas  iiitrodced 
by  Repre.sentative  Hfrh>ng  of  Florida. 
That  bill  transposed  the  5-year  averaRe 
into  pounds  so  that  the  Customs  Service 
when  they  write  their  code  and  their 
regulations  can  refer  to  pounds  instead 
of  having  to  transpose  from  averages  per 
year.  That  arithmetic  is  already  done. 
That  is  one  of  the  changes  in  the  com- 
mittee bill.  That  does  not  do  violence 
to  the  Mansfield  propo.sal.  It  strength- 
ens it. 

There  is  another  drafting  relijiement. 
Leaving  m  the  .same  5  years,  we  followed 
the  pattern  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, and  provided  that  the  annual  quota 
shall  be  divided  up  quarterly.  That 
makes  for  orderly  market :ntr  It  is  not 
more  restrictive  than  the  Mansfield 
amendment.  It  is  identical  with  the 
Mansfield  amendment.  But  It  is  on  a 
quarterly  basis,  in  order  to  make  for 
more  orderly  marketing  and  to  prevent 
an  adverse  effect  at  any  particular  time 
of  the  year. 

Another  drafting  refinement — not  to 
destroy  the  Mansfield  bill,  but  to  support 
it — was  that  this  idea  of  a  pound  limi- 
tation also  applied  to  the  various  [yyies 
of  meat,  .so  that  the  entire  quota  could 
not  be  filled  with  one  particular  meat 
from  a  particular  source,  but  would  fol- 
low the  pattern  already  established. 

One  further  chaiiL-e  which  does  not 
add  to  the  amount  of  Imports,  or  in  any 
way  disturb  the  base  period  provided  by 
the  Mansfield  pro[)osal,  is  a  provision 
that  steps  can  be  taken  to  prevent  an 
undue  amount  of  imports  coming  into 
one  port  of  entry.  There  was  .something 
specific  m  mind. 

The  State  of  Hawaii  being  closer  to 
Australia  and  New  Zealand,  the  commit- 
tee in  its  wisdom  accepted  the  amend- 
ment proposed  by  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Hawaii  I  do  not  know  but 
that  both  Senators  concurred  m  It.  At 
any  rate,  the  Hawaiian  amendmeff!  pro- 
vides that  if  an  undue  amount  of  meat 
is  ofTered  at  one  port  of  entry.  It  can  be 
regulated 

None  of  this  does  violence  to  the 
Mansfield  amendment  It  supports  It. 
It  strengthens  It  It  makes  it  under- 
standable It  makes  It  workable  There 
are  two  changes  I  believe  that  both  of 
them  are  justified.  One  is  that  there  is 
a  provision — and  it  was  placed  in  there 
at  the  request  of  the  .American  National 
Cattlemen's  A.ssociation,  but  all  of  the.se 
things  are  supported  acro.ss  the  board  so 
far  as  I  know  by  every  ori^anized  group 
interested  in  this  legislation — in  the 
event  of  national  emergency  or  national 
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disaster  in  the  livestock  industry,  adjust- 
ments can  be  made  in  the  quota  base. 
That  does  not  do  violence  to  the  Mans- 
field amendment.  This  provision  is  a 
protection  to  everyone  in  the  trade.  It 
IS  \erv  much  a  protection  to  the  con- 
sumer" And  yet  in  the  long  run  the 
cattlemen  and  the  feeders  will  be  pro- 
tected Thev  want  the  good  will  of  the 
American  public.  They  do  not  want  a 
shortage  of  meat.  They  do  not  want 
to  have  an  adverse  effect  created  by  rea- 
son of  prices  being  too  high. 

mere  was  one  further  addition  W 
the  committee  to  make  the  Mansfield 
bill  a  better  bill.  A  number  of  weeks 
had  elapsed  when  the  draftsmen  came 
forward  with  this  proposal. 

The  Mansfield  bill  provides  that  be- 
unnning  January  1,  1965.  there  may  be 
an  annual  increase  in  the  total  quan- 
tities of  such  products  which  may  be 
entered  or  withdrawn  from  the  ware- 
house for  such  purpose,  corresponding  to 
the  annual  rate  of  increase  in  the  total 
U  s  market  for  such  products,  as  estl- 
mited  bv  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture. 
In  other  words,  as  our  population 
grows  and  more  meat  is  consumed,  the 
foreirn  countries  automatically  get  an 
increased  quota.  The  committee  at- 
tached merely  one  condition,  namely. 
that  if  at  any  time  cattle  prices  are 
deprt  ssed  the  foreign  countries  will  not 
automaticalb-  obtain  an  increase  in  their 

quotas.  ,  ,     , 

Any  time  the  price  of  cattle  reached 
90  percent  of  parity  or  above,  and 
through  our  growth  in  population  or 
otherwise  more  meat  was  consumed 
here,  foreign  countries  would  share  In 
that  market. 

Mr  President.  I  wish  to  reserve  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time.  I  sincerely  hope 
that  the  committee  language  will  be  sus- 
tained I  am  thoroughly  convinced  that 
it  maintains  the  intent  of  the  Mansfield 
amendment.  Again  I  wish  to  say  th^ 
everv  cattleman  in  Nebraska,  every  4-H 

Club  member  who  has  a  calf  project 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr  CURTIS.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
mvself  1  additional  minute. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  is  recognized  for  1  minute. 

Mr    CURTIS.    On    behalf    of    every 
worker  in  the  packing  plants  and  every- 
one engaged   in  servicing  the  packing 
plant-s.  whether  in  connection  with  re- 
fri'jeration  or  whatnot — and  the  great 
army  of  Nebraskans  who  are  transport- 
ing "and  wholesaling  meat  in  behalf  of 
all  of  us— I  wish  to  express  our  gratitude 
to  the  Senator  from  Montana  [Mr.  Mans- 
FiFLDl.  becau.se  regardless  of  what  lan- 
guage is  written  in  the  bill,  the  proposed 
legislation  is  before  us  because  of  the 
consideration  of  our  ma.iority  leader.    I 
hope  that  the  Senate  will  give  him  and 
the  country  the  best  possible  bill.    I  urge 
support  of  the  bill  as  written  by  the  com- 
mittee 
I  resene  the  remainder  of  my  time. 
Mr.    MCCARTHY.    Mr.    President.    I 
yield  myself  5  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Minnesota  Is  recognized  for 
5  minutes. 


Mr  MCCARTHY.  I  rise  to  support  the 
action  taken  by  the  committee.  All 
credit  Is  due  to  the  Senator  from  Mon- 
tana [Mr.  Mansfield]  for  the  bill  which 
he  introduced  and  for  the  leadership  and 
initiative  which  he  showed  in  dramatiz- 
ing the  problem  of  the  Government. 
Credit  also  is  due  the  Senator  from 
Nebraska  [Mr.  Hruska].  who  offered  an 
amendment  when  the  wheat  and  cotton 
bill  was  under  consideration. 

That  amendment  was  rejected  by  a 

very  narrow  vote  in  the  Senate.    Some 

Senators  voted  against  it  because  they 

were   opposed    to    it    in    principle,   but 

others  voted  against  it  because  they  were 

satisfied  that  if  it  had  been  added  to 

that  bill  in  March,  the  result  would  have 

been  of  no  particular  advantage  to  the 

cattlemen;    for    almost    certainly    the 

adoption    of    the    Hruska    amendment 

would  have  resulted  either  in  the  defeat 

of  the  wheat-cotton  bill  or  would  have 

so  delayed  the  passage  of  that  bill  that 

the  provisions  of  it  could  not  have  been 

effective  for  farmers  for  their  1964  wheat 

and  cotton  crops. 

The  Finance  Committee,  acting  upon 
resolutions  which  were  cosponsored  by 
a  number  of  Senators,  took  the  first  for- 
mal action  on  November  20.  1963.  direct- 
ing the  U.S.  Tariff  Commission  to  make 
a  study  and  to  investigate  the  conditions 
of  competition  in  the  United  States  be- 
tween domestically  produced  beef  and 
beef  imports.  That  study  was  not  com- 
pleted in  March  when  the  Hruska 
amendment  was  debated. 

Following  the  action  on  the  Hruska 
amendment,  at  the  urging  of  the  ma- 
jority leader,  the  Senator  from  Montana 
[Mr  Mansfield],  the  Finance  Commit- 
tee iaegan  hearings  on  the  question  of 
beef  imports.     Previously,  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  and  other  executive 
agencies  had  attempted  to  arrange  vol- 
untary agreements   with   the  countries 
which  were  the  principal  exporters  of 
beef  and   other  meat   products   to  the 
United  States.    It  was  the  general  opin- 
ion of  most  Senators  with  whom  I  dis- 
cussed the  problem  that  the  voluntary 
agreements   entered    into    in   February 
were  quite  inadequate.     So  we  pressed 
on  with  the  hearings.    At  the  same  time 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  initiated 
a  beef  purchasing   program  which,  to 
their  credit,  has  had  a  significant  effect 
in  stabilizing  beef  prices  in  the  face  of 
the  double  force  of  imports  and  perhaps 
the  even  greater  force   of   greatly  in- 
creased domestic  production. 

In  any  case,  the  Finance  Committee 
held  extensive  hearings  and  examined 
the  various  bills  which  had  been  intro- 
duced to  solve  the  problem,  or  at  least 
to  advance  toward  the  solution  of  the 
problem:  and  following  that  study,  the 
committee  reported  to  the  Senate  the  bill 
which  is  now  before  it. 

In  my  opinion,  the  bill  which  is  before 
the  Senate  would  strengthen  and  for- 
tify both  the  substance  and  the  purpose 
of  the  Mansfield  bill.  In  addition,  it 
would  lay  down  certain  procedures  as 
gmdelines.  as  described  by  the  Senator 
from  Nebraska  I  Mr.  Curtis],  which 
would  strengthen  the  program. 


I  urge  Senators  to  support  the  commit- 
tee position  and  reject  the  amendment 
which  has  been  ofTered. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MCCARTHY.     I  yield. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  May  we  know  what  is 
the  administration  position  on  this  ques- 
tion'' From  what  I  can  see  in  the  record 
of  tlie  hearings,  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture is  against  the  bill. 

Mr.  MCCARTHY.  So  far  as  there  is 
an  administration  position,  it  was  rep- 
resented bv  the  testimony  of  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture,  and  that  would 
have  to  be  judged  as  a  position  in  oppo- 
sition. 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
Senator  will  allow  me  to  states 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator's  time  has  expired. 

Mr.  MCCARTHY.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  myself  such  additional  time  as  may 
be  required  for  the  colloquy  with  the 
Senator  from  New  York. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  may  we 
have  1  minute? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Minnesota  is  recognized 
for  an  additional  minute.  ,  ^     ,,     , 

Mr.  MCCARTHY.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  to  the  Senator  from  New  York^ 

Mr  JAVITS.  It  seems  to  me  that  this 
question,  so  far  as  it  affects  consumers, 
needs  to  be  tested.  So  at  an  appropriate 
point  I  should  like  to  state  to  Senators 
that  I  shall  move  to  recommit  the  bill  to 
the  committee.  I  shall  argue  the  whole 
substantive  question  which  is  involved 
so  far  as  it  affects  consumers.  I  wished 
to  establish  the  point  that,  as  we  under- 
stand, or  as  people  like  myself  under- 
stand this  is  not  an  administration  biU. 
I  am  grateful  to  the  Senator  for  his  cus- 
tomary frankness  in  laying  the  case  be- 
fore the  Senate.  That  does  not  mean 
that  the  Senate  necessarily  will  act  in 
that  way,  but  I  think  it  is  important  to 
make  that  clear. 

Mr  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
prepared  to  yield  back  the  remainder  of 

my  time.  -j     i.     ▼ 

Mr.    MCCARTHY.    Mr.    President.    I 

yield  back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

The     PRESIDING     OFFICER.     Both 

sides  yield  back  their  time. 

The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Mon- 
tana [Mi\Mansfield]  to  the  amendment 
of   th/^^enator   from   Tennessee    [Mr. 

Gore].  ,        . 

The   amendment  to  the   amendment 

was  rejected.  _. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  now  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Ten- 
nessee [Mr.  Gore]. 

The  amendment  was  re  j  ected. 

Mr  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire.  _. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senate  will  be  in  order.  The  Senator 
from  New  Hampshire  is  recognized. 

Mr  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  I  should 
like  to  express  my  unbounded  admiration 
to  the  Members  of  the  Senate  who  are 
waging  this  fight  in  what  appears  to  be 
and  what  I  trust  will  be,  a  victorious  fight 
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to  take  care  of  those  in  this  country  who 
are  producing  meat  products  to  feed  our 
people. 

Mr.  President,  for  years  some  of  us 
have  steadfastly  maintained  that  while 
we  have  no  desire  to  return  to  the  days 
of  a  tariff-fixing  Congress,  and  while  we 
wished  to  cooperate  with  each  of  the 
admlnlstratlona  that  have  successively 
been  dealing  with  trade  agreements, 
there  comes  a  time  when  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States  must  see  to  It  that 
Americans  are  not  deprived  of  their  Jobs. 
and  that  industry  Is  not  destroyed  by  the 
excessive  zeal  of  administrations  under 
the  Influence  of  a  State  Department 
that,  quite  properly,  places  our"  foreign 
relations  above  everything  else  The 
time  has  come  when  In  certain  cases 
quotas  and  restrictions  must  be  imposed 

When  I  talk  about  administrations,  I 
am  talking  about  the  Elsenhower  ad- 
ministration, the  Kennedy  administra- 
tion, and  the  present  adrninlst ration. 
What  I  have  to  say  has  not  yjlkslightest 
partisan  tinge. 

We  In  New  England  have  watched  our 
cotton  industry  completely  de.<?troyed 
To  do  something  for  cotton  textile.s,  so 
far  as  my  section  of  the  country  is  con- 
cerned, is  simply  to  embalm  the  body. 

We  are  watching  our  wool  industry 
fade  away,  and  we  are  threatened  witli 
destruction  of  our  shoe  manufacturing 
industry. 

It  was  only  a  few  years  at,'o  that  1 
out  of  every  10  families  ;n  the  State  I 
represent  gained  their  livelihood  from 
shoes,  either  from  tanning  the  leather. 
njanufacturlng  the  shoes,  or  merchan- 
dising the  shoes.  Destruction  of  our  shoe 
Industry  by  importation  of  cheap  forelt,'n 
products  is  the  next  step  in  the  destruc- 
tion of  New  England,  winch  has  been 
the  cradle  of  American  Industry 

I  am  proud  and  envious  of  the  Senators 
In  this  body  who  have  had  the  intestinal 
fortitude  to  stand  up  and  .say,  '  Reu'ard- 
less  of  the  State  Department  or  even  the 
White  House,  we  are  not  going  to  sit 
here  and  supinely  see  meat  production  in 
this  country  destroyed." 

Again  and  again  some  of  us  have  tried 
to  do  something  about  our  textiles 
Each  time  it  has  been  said.  Wait,  wait, 
hush.  hush.  Don't  rock  the  boat.  We 
must  depend  on  the  President  and  on  our 
negotiators  to  do  .something— to  throw- 
some  little  sop  to  us  '  We  have  never 
received  it. 

Even  today  I  have  been  listening  to  my 
colleagues  talk  about  this  matter  I 
know  why  all  they  have  done  is  just 
talk.  It  is  because  the  industry  itself  has 
said.  "We  have  encourai^ement  to  hope 
in  the  present  negotiations  the  President 
and  the  negotiators  will  take  care  of  us 
So  don't  antagonize  the  White  House  " 

I  am  not  going  to  join  the  chorus  that 
we  should  merely  wait  and  hope.  All  I 
am  going  to  say  is  that  now  that  the  bar- 
rier appears  to  be  broken,  and  for  once 
the  Congress  of  the  United  State.s — the 
Senate,  at  least — is  f  oing  to  stand  on  its 
hind  legs  and  do  something  to  protect 
American  jobs  and  American  production. 
I   hope   those   of   us   who   have   in   our 


States  fading  and  dying  industries  will 
have  the  "guts"  to  do  something  In  our 
turn. 

I  pay  tribute  to  Senators  who  today  are 
fighting  for  this  measure.  I  admire 
them.  I  shall  give  them  my  vote.  I 
simply  want  to  say  to  them  that  if  the 
time  comes  when  we  have  to  come  in 
here,  as  a  last  resort,  and  ask  to  have 
some  of  our  industries  saved.  I  trust  they 
will  recall  that  we  stood  by  their  side 
on  this  historic  occasion. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr  KE.\TINCf  Mr  President.  I  have 
an  ameridm-i.t .  •.vhicii  I  siiid  to  the  desk 
and  ask  U>  i'.a. »•  >'aied.  on  behalf  of  my- 
self, my  colleakiuf  I  Mr.  JavitsI.  and  the 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  '  Mr   Ci  arkI 

The  PRESIDING  OI-T-TCER  The 
amendment  ofTered  by  the  Senator  from 
Nfw  Y'lrk.  fnr  himself  and  other  Sen- 
ators, will  be  stated 

The  LiGisLAnvE  Clerk  It  is  propos.d. 
on  page  1.  to  strike  out  lines  8  and  9;  on 
pat;e  2.  to  strike  out  lines  1  through  7. 
a::d  rrrvamber  the  succeeding  sectioius 

Mr  KP.ATING  Mr  President,  I  yield 
mv.^elf  10  minutes. 

We  have  heard  a  i:reat  deal  about 
meat,  and  now  I  want  to  talk  about  birds 
and  wild  animals,  which  is  what  the  orig- 
inal bill  which  came  over  from  the  House 
concerns 

This  amendment  is  designed  to  strike 
out  the  provisions  relating  to  wild  ani- 
mals and  birds. 

The  bill  before  the  Senate  would  re- 
move the  present  7  5-percent  duty  on 
wild  birds  and  animals  imported  Into  this 
country-  that  are  not  intended  for  exhibi- 
tion in  zoological  collections  for  scientltlc 
and  educational  purposes 

.\ccordlng    to   present    law.    7i>os   may 
import  wild  animals  and  birds  duty  free 
The  duty  is  only  on  tho.se  animals  that 
ari"  to  be  put  up  for  sale  or  profit  or  for 
exhibition  for  profit 

In  short,  the  bill  before  the  Senate 
would,  for  all  practical  purposes,  remove 
the  duty  on  all  wild  animals  and  birds 
imiiorted  into  this  country. 

So  far  a.s  I  know,  this  proposal  Is  op- 
po.«;ed  by  all  the  con.servation  organiza- 
tions In  this  country.  These  groups  feel 
very  strongly  about  It.  They  feel  ti\^t 
present  law.  which  removes  the  duty  as 
re'^ards  wild  animals  and  birds  for  zoos, 
educational  it\5titutions.  and  .so  on. 
should  not  be  altered  to  make  it  easier 
to  Import  wild  animals  for  commercial 
purposes 

.■\t  present  qualified  zoological  parks 
may  obtain  the  animals  and  birds  they 
desire  without  paying  any  duty  whatso- 
ever. When  the  animals  arrive  from 
abroad  for  such  institutions,  they  are 
cared  for  by  experts  who  know  about 
their  living  habits  and  know  how  to 
minimize  their  adjustment  to  a  new  cll- 
nuif''  These  zoological  in.stitutions 
wi.ieh  now  import  animals  and  birds 
duty  free,  let  me  stress,  would  not  be  In 
any  way  affected  bv  the  proposed  lems- 
lation  or  my  amendment. 

There  is  no  question  that  the  removal 
of  the  present  7  5-percent  duty  would 
lead  to  a  great  increase  in  the  number 


of  animals  imported  into  this  country. 
There  are  several  reasons  why  the  in- 
crease m  the  import  of  wild  animals  Is 
undesirable. 

In  the  first  place,  those  who  are  able 
to  acquire  wild  animals  and  birds  under 
this  legislation  are  often  unqualified  to 
care  for  them  properly.  We  have  all 
been  disturbed  by  tlie  so-called  road- 
side zoos  which  are  often  fronts  for  un- 
desirable establishments,  which  put  out 
an  exotic  ainmal  to  attract  customers. 
One  suburban  shopping  center  attracted 
customers  by  chaining  an  elephant  out- 
side Its  store  in  the  asphalt  parking  lot. 
The  cruelty  inflicted  on  this  animal  in 
the  hot  sun  with  madt  quale  food  and 
wafer  was  not  considered. 

Mr  McCarthy.  Mr.  President,  will 
tlie  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  KEATING.  I  know  what  the  Sen- 
ator is  about  to  say — this  applies  also  to 
donkeys. 

Mr.  McCarthy.  They  are  domestic 
animals  and  are  not  subject  to  this  leg- 
islation. 

Mr.  KELAITNG.  It  would  apply  If  a 
wild  ass  were  imported  from  Africa,  for 
example. 

Mr.  McCarthy.  So  this  cruelty  Is 
not  restricted  to  what  is  done  by  super- 
markets 

Mr.  KE.\TING.  No:  that  Is  correct. 
It  may  even  be  engaged  in  by  this  bodi'. 

Mr   McCarthy      That  Is  correct. 

Mr  KE.-\TING  This  measure  aj^plies 
to  ail  wild  animals  I  picked  out  one 
example  because  it  Wcus  called  to  my  at- 
tention that  a  ix>or  elephant  had  been 
chained  out  in  the  hot  sun  without  ade- 
quate water.  Comparable  to  that  ex- 
ample was  the  case  of  the  elephant  they 
tried  to  siutT  in  the  back  seat  of  a  Volks- 
wagen. , 

I  must  emphasize  what  was  bmught 
out  by  the  recent  colloquy— that  It  Is 
wild  animals  that  are  under  considera- 
tion. That  means  that  In  almost  all 
Instances  these  anlrru\ls  are  being 
sliipfM-d  to  a  strange  climate  wht>re  tlieir 
iiabits  must  be  completely  changed. 

Inipioper  cart^ — improper  because  few 
people  have  the  knowledt^e  to  care  for  an 
African  or  European  wild  bird  or  ani- 
mal—will be  more  prevalent  If  these 
animals  become  available  more  readily 
than  they  are  now.  Why  should  Con- 
gre.ss  make  it  easier  for  people  wlio  do 
not  know  how  to  iiandle  animals  to  ac- 
quire them  fnr  ciimrnercial  use'.'  When 
animals  are  imported  they  should  go  to 
men  and  women  who  are  trained  in  arts 
of  arumal  iuisbandry  and  who  can  care 
for  tiiese  animals  [)roperly.  This  is  an 
area  where  we  need  more  control — not 
less  control. 

Mr  President.  I  was  much  impressed 
by  the  t.estimony  of  Charles  H  Callison, 
a.ssistant  to  the  president  of  the  National 
Audubon  Society,  when  he  appeared  be- 
fore the  Commttee  on  Finance.  He  em- 
phasized the  reasons  for  the  oppo.sition 
of  the  National  Audubon  Society.  First, 
he  cited  tile  fact  that  this  bill  would  en- 
courage nt*edle.ss  commercial  exploita- 
tion of  nianv  species  tiuit  are  rare  or  on 
the  veri'e  of  extinction  He  specifically 
referred  to  the  West  Indian  flamingo,  the 
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population  of  which  has  been  reduced 
from  more  then  100,000  birds  a  half  cen- 
tun>'  si^o  to  probably  fewer  than  20,000 
today-  Other  birds  and  animals  that 
would  be  affected  are  the  Bermuda  pet- 
rel, the  cahow,  the  African  elephant,  the 
lion,  leopards,  some  species  of  snakes,  and 
monkeys.  Secondly,  Mr.  Callison  empha- 
sized the  need  to  protect  American  spe- 
cies from  ^irds  or  animals  which  can 
multiply  to  the  detriment  of  our  own 
wildlife.  Mr.  Callison's  presentation  was 
fully  supported  by  the  Federation  of 
Women's  Clubs  and  the  Garden  Club  of 
America. 

Impressive  testimony  was  also  offered 
bv  Christine  Stevens,  president  of  the 
Animal  Welfare  Institute.  Her  pitiful 
descriptions  of  the  cruelty  involved  In 
the  trafnj  of  intelligent  and  sensitive 
living  an:mals  should  move  us  deeply. 
Other  nationally  recognized  organiza- 
tions which  oppose  the  present  language 
of  this  legislation  are  the  Izaak  Walton 
L(^a-:ue  of  America,  the  National  Catholic 
Society  for  Animal  Welfare,  the  National 
Wildlife  F\xleration.  the  Society  for  Ani- 
mal Protective  Legislation,  the  Wildlife 
Mana^;ement  Institute,  the  Defenders  of 
Wildlife.  Inc.  I  may  also  add.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, that  the  record  includes  a  letter 
datid  July  29.  1963,  from  Rachel  Carson 
who  did  so  much  during  her  lifetime  to 
alert  the  country  to  the  dangers  facing 
our  own  nat  ive  flora  and  fauna. 

Mr  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 
Mr.  KEATING.  I  yield. 
Mr.  CHURCH.  I  have  listened  with 
keen  interest  to  the  argument  being  pre- 
sented by  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
New  York  in  behalf  of  his  amendment. 
His  ar'-;ument  is  persuasive.  The  objec- 
tive he  .seeks  to  serve  is  highly  laudable. 
I  commend  him  for  his  effort  and  for 
that  of  those  he  has  mentioned,  includ- 
in:  Christine  Stevens,  and  humane  or- 
t'an.zations,  which  have  long  been  inter- 
ested in  proper  treatment  for  dumb  ani- 
mals, whether  tame  or  wild.  I  believe 
that  his  amendment  ought  to  be  ap- 
proved by  the  Senate.  I  hope  it  will  be. 
I  assure  the  Senator  from  New  York  of 
mv  wholehearted  endorsement  and  sup- 
port. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  from  New  York  has 
expired. 

Mr.  KE.^TING.  I  yield  myself  5  addi- 
tional minutes  I  am  grateful  to  the 
Senator  from  Idaho  for  his  remarks. 

Mr  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  KEATING.  I  yield  to  my  col- 
league from  New  York. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I,  too, 
would  like  to  join  my  colleague  from  New 
York.  I  was  honored  to  be  invited  by 
him  to  join  as  a  cosponsor  of  the 
amendment.  I,  too,  have  received  a 
great  amoimt  of  mail,  and  have  had  per- 
sonal visits  and  phone  calls  from  a  tre- 
mendous number  of  nature  lovers  who 
fight  hard  for  proper  practices  with  re- 
spect to  animal  life.  I  hope  this  par- 
ticular provision  can  be  stricken  from 
the  bill.     I  shall  Join  my  colleague  from 


New  York  with  great  feeling  of  public 
service  in  doing  that,  if  he  can  possibly 
accomplish  it  in  the  Senate. 

Mr.  KEATING.  I  am  grateful  to  my 
colleague  from  New  York. 

I  also  thank  him  for  his  cosponsor- 
ship  of  the  proposed  legislation. 

Before  I  yield  the  floor  I  wish  to  raise 
one  additional  point. 

There  is  practically  no  question  about 
the  fact  that  the  amount  of  money  in- 
volved is  negligible.  What  really  is  in- 
volved, I  sincerely  beheve,  is  the  ques- 
tion of  cruelty  to  animals.  Many  peo- 
ple are  not  aware  of  the  miserable  con- 
ditions in  which  animals  and  birds  travel 
when  they  are  shipped  from  one  country 
to  another.  Many  people  are  not  aware 
of  the  cramped  and  uncomfortable 
quarters  available  for  many  of  these 
creatures  when  they  have  arrived  at  the 
point  of  exhibit.  Many  people  are  not 
aware  of  the  suffering  of  such  animals 
whether  they  be  small  babies  separated 
from  their  mothers,  or  whether  they  are 
full-grown  animals  who  are  being  sent 
to  a  new  and  terrible  captivity. 

Mr.  President,  let  me  emphasize  very 
clearly  that  I  am  not  opposed  to  zoos.  I 
have  never  lost  an  interest  in  zoos,  which 
dates  back  to  my  earliest  childhood.  I 
have  visited  many  zoos  in  many  distant 
cities  as  I  am  very  much  interested  in 
zoos.  I  know  that  most  municipalities 
and  zoos  have  done  a  fine  job  in  pre- 
paring proper  facilities  for  animals  and 
are  making  it  possible  for  Americans  in 
all  walks  of  life  to  see  and  learn  more 
about  the  animals  that  share  this  planet 
with  us.  But  the  importation  of  wild 
animals  and  birds,  who  have  never 
known  the  harshness  of  captivity,  for 
purely  commercial  purposes  is  a  practice 
that  must  be  deplored  by  all  who  are 
familiar  with  it. 

Mr.  President,  my  office  has  been 
flooded  with  letters  describing  the  con- 
ditions under  which  these  animals  are 
shipped,  and  in  which  they  must  live. 
Boxes  too  small  for  the  animal  to  stand 
or  lie  down  comfortably,  dark  cages  in 
which  birds  are  kept  confined  from  the 
light  of  day,  unsanitary'  conditions  with 
no  attendants  to  care  for  the  animals, 
extremes  in  climate  which  have  caused 
many  animals  to  die  before  they  reach 
their  final  destination,  and  finally,  the 
lack  of  food  or  water  to  alleviate  the 
hardship  of  travel— all  these  and  more 
privations  are  the  fate  of  imported  birds 
and  animals  who  suffer  miserably  as 
they  travel  from  their  native  habitat  to 
conditions  of  caged  imprisonment  for 
commercial  exploitation. 

Mr.  President,  I  strongly  urge  my 
colleagues  who  are  concerned  about  the 
rising  importation  of  these  pitiful  crea- 
tures to  support  the  amendment,  which 
would  insure  that  the  tariffs  of  our  great 
country  would  not  be  deliberately 
manipulated  to  make  it  still  easier  to  de- 
prive wild  animals  of  their  freedom  and 
to  confine  them  behind  alien  bars. 

I  now  yield  5  minutes  to  the  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  ClarkI,  who  is 
a  cosponsor  of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  for  the 
second  time  in  2  days,  I  find  myself  in 


a  position  of  cosponsoring  an  amendment 
sponsored  by  the  distinguished  junior 
Senator  from  New  York  [Mr.  Keating]. 
I  hope  we  shall  have  better  luck  today 
than  we  had  yesterday. 

In  my  judgment,  the  case  in  support 
of  the  amendment  is  conclusive.  I  hope 
that  in  due  course  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Minnesota  [Mr.  McCarthy], 
who  is  in  charge  of  the  bill,  will  be  willing 
to  accept  the  amendment. 

It  is  my  understanding  that  the  bill 
is  being  used,  to  some  extent,  in  the 
manner  in  which  a  few  years  ago,  the 
Stella  School  District  bill  was  used,  to 
hang  on  it  a  piece  of  proposed  legislation 
which  had  no  particular  pertinence  to 
the  original  bill.  Being  an  advocate  of 
civil  rights,  I  cannot  very  well  have  any 
objection  to  that  rather  odd  parliamen- 
tary procedure;  therefore,  I  must  con- 
fine my  comments  to  the  hope  that  the 
original  bill  will  be  stricken  out  and  that 
the  meat  import  measure  will  be  handled 
strictly  on  its  merits. 

It  is  my  further  vmderstanding  that 
the  bill  passed  the  House  without  hear- 
ings. I  wonder  if  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Minnesota  can  enlighten  me 
as  to  whether  that  is  a  fact  or  not. 

Mr.  MCCARTHY.  I  am  not  certain 
whether  there  were  hearings.  Some 
statements  were  submitted  in  writing, 
so  some  attention  was  given  to  the  pro- 
posal, for  and  against  it.  I  believe  some 
hearings  were  held  in  the  House. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Perhaps  I  was  misin- 
formed. At  any  rate,  there  was  a  hear- 
ing in  the  Senate  Committee  on  July  23, 
1963,  and  we  who  support  both  the  con- 
servation and  the  humane  angles  of  op- 
position to  the  freeing  from  duty  of  wild 
animals  and  wild  birds  imported  for 
commercial  purposes  thought  the  bill 
had  been  put  to  rest,  but  now  find  that  it 
is  suddenly  resurrected.  I  hope  that  the 
Senate,  in  its  wisdom,  will  see  fit  to  sup- 
port the  amendment. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  a  statement  in  opposition  to  the 
bill,  made  on  behalf  of  the  Animal  Wel- 
fare Institute  by  Mrs.  Christine  Stevens, 
wife  of  Richard  Stevens,  chairman  of  the 
National  Cultural  Center,  and  a  woman 
whom  many  of  us  have  known  for  some 
time  as  a  strong  advocate  of  the  humane 
treatment  of  animals. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Importation  of  Wild  Animals  and  Birds 
( statement  submitted  on  behalf  of  the  AWI 
by  Christine  Stevens,  to  the  Senate  Finance 
Committee  hearings,  July  23,  on  H.R.  1839 
which  would  permit  duty-free  entry  of 
wild  animals  and  birds  Intended  specially 
for  exhibition  whether  Intended  to  be  used 
~by  the  Importer  or  for  sale  for  such 
purposes) 

On  behalf  of  the  Animal  Welfare  Institute 
I  wish  to  express  strong  opposition  to  H.R. 
1839.  Our  experience  In  observing  the  im- 
portation of  wild  animals  shows  that  there 
Is  much  sufiferlng  involved.  Such  Importa- 
tion should  be  made  only  when  a  serious 
purpose  Is  served  and  when  conditions  can  be 
maintained  to  avoid  needless  sufiferlng.     To 
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sent   to   a   commercial 
;n   Florida.     It.s  fellow 

;;f    vToiip    of    lll-con- 
'.vilfcl     crates     full     of 
r  Treffllch's.  the  bU 


eliminate  all  obstacles  to  the  unlimited  Im- 
portation of  wild  creatures  for  ■:;■.••  m-re  pur- 
P'lse  of  commercial  i^am  Is  un*h::!lc.ible  in  a 
civilized  nation,  and  we  respectfully  urge  the 
distinguished  members  of  this  committee 
t  J  reject  this  bill. 

In  the  House  deba'e  .  ti  HR  1839.  Con- 
gressman Mills  stated  Wild  ar.lmal.s  which 
w  >u:d  most  likely  be  Im;  ■  rtod  under  the 
provisions  of  para^r.iph  IfiOTtbi  .is  amended 
by  this  bill,  would  Include  monkeys,  ele- 
phants, leopards,  lions,  and  snakes  "  All  of 
these  animals  except  t  )r  '.he  snakes  are  high- 
ly developed  mammals,  some  of  them,  par- 
ticularly the  monkeys,  are  nervous  and  sensi- 
tive to  such  a  degree  that  Individuals  will  die 
simply  because  they  i^annot  endure  captivity 
—  particularly  captivity  of  the  kind  too  often 
mfted  out  by  conmierclal  speculators  and 
dealers    In   exntlc    animals    and    birds 

These  people,  are,  of  course,  getting  ani- 
mals now,  though  In  lesser  numbers  than 
'hey  would  If  there  were  no  duty  to  pay  or 
f  irmalltles  to  go  through  with  customs.  I 
remember  how  eager  the  Importers  were  to 
disc  >urage  me  from  I'llmblng  a  ladder  Into  a 
plane  to  Inspect  a  m.ixed  load  of  w^Ud  ani- 
mals which  had  arrived  at  IdlewUd  a  few 
years  ago.  They  even  told  me  there  was  an 
escaped  cobra  kxjse  m  the  plane  in  the  hope 
f)f  dissuading  me  I  saw  no  loose  snakes, 
but  I  did  see  how  ex-remely  hard  such  a  trip 
-..^  on  the  animals.  In  the  cargo  building  a 
baby  chimpanzee  was  lying  crated  In  a  box 
In  whlc^  It  had  to  remain  flat  on  Its  back 
until  the  crate  was  r:pped  apart  This  piti- 
ful Infant  was  belnt; 
exhibitor  and  dealer 
had  died  en  route. 

On  another  fligh^ 
strutted  and  over'T' 
mDrikeys.  was  destlr.ed 
pet  shop  and  animal  importer.  In  New  York 
Ass  irances  that  these  animals  would  be  re- 
le  used  to  comff)rtabIf>  "flvlng  cages"  Immedl- 
I'elv.  proved  emp'v  When  we  went  to  see 
them  the  following  afternoon  In  the  upstairs 
stor.ige  area  which  is  off  bounds  for  the  pub- 
lic who  visits  the  pet  shop,  we  found  the 
unf  )rtunate  anlm.'ls  still  In  their  dirty, 
■ramped  traveling  crates.  In  which  the  large 
ones  had  to  maintain  a  crouched  position. 
m  'r;v  of  the  mnnk"vs  with  untreated  bleed- 
ing sores  fr')m  the  rough  treatment  they 
had  received  on  their  trip,  and  without  anv 
f  xd   or    water     in    short,    utterly    neglected 

The  dreadful  overrr-iwdlng  I  have  seen  In 
th"  rrates  cnlv  a  few  Inches  high  In  which 
bv  iuMful,  brightly  colored  Uttle  birds  are 
imported,  is  a  slmil  ir!y  painful  sight  To 
Increase  thi.s  entlrclv  needless  and  unjustifi- 
able suffering  by  letting  down  such  bars  as 
d  )  exist.  woiUd  be  a  retrograde  action  of 
■Ah;  h  our  country  would  have  to  be 
.vih  imed. 

Wh.it  could  be  gained  by  passage  of  this 
bill"'  All  it  w'M'ld  do  Is  to  give  a  few  animal 
de.vlprs  an  additional  profit.  It  Is  hard  to  see 
whv  these  Indlvidu.ils  should  h.ave  special 
privileges  with  regard  to  the  payment  of  a 
Fecl«>ral  tax 

.-^o  far  from  removing  the  tariff  on  the 
importation  r,f  w.ld  animals  and  birds  by 
commercial  exhibitors  or  those  who  Intend 
tT)  sell  to  them,  the  imposition  of  stricter  re- 
quirements and  hlkjlier  tariffs  would  be  more 
approprlaxe  Whi>  we  believe  the  cruelty 
Involved  Is  the  mo.st  urgent  reason  for  de- 
feating.H  R  1R.39,  the  possible  extinction  of 
rare  species  If  this  bill  is  pahsed.  deserves 
-  careful  thought  by  this  committee,  too  Our 
■-o'ln'ry  should  provide  moral  leadership  In 
m.iintainlng  the  natural  wonders  of  the 
e.irth  not  in  exploiting  to  the  very  point  of 
extinction  .*nv  of  these  remarkable  and 
:>f  1  itiful   creatures      Passage  of  such  a  bill 


IS  H  R  1839  would  dismay  our  friends  Jind 
delight  our  critics  In  foreign  lands  where 
our  enemies  like  to  claim  that  Americans 
c.kre  for  nothing  but  money. 

In  the  House  debate.  It  was  sUited  that 
the  bill  would  eliminate  certain  customs 
procedures  which  m.ake  the  importation  of 
such  animals  and  birds  a  dlfBcult  practice. 
Humane  societies  throughout  the  Nation 
have  long  struggled  against  the  chronic  mis- 
treatment of  animals  In  many  commercial 
roadside  zoos.  Passage  of  H  R.  1839  would 
make  a  bad  situation  very  much  worse  than 
it  now  is 

Free  importation  privileges  now  exist  for 
wild  birds  and  animals  Intended  for  exhibi- 
tion In  zo<3loglcal  collections  for  educational 
and  scientific  purposes,  and  not  for  sale  or 
profit  No  Justifiable  purpose  can  be  served 
by  extending  this  privilege  to  those  who  seek 
personal  gain  at  the  cost  of  great  physical 
and  mental  suffering  by  large  numbers  of 
Intelligent    and    sensitive   living   anlnuils 

Mr  CLARK  I  also  invite  attention  to 
the  proceedings  in  the  Journal  of  the 
F'auna  Preservation  Society,  publi.shed 
in  April  1964,  which  cites  important  con- 
servation problems  and  urges  the  preser- 
vation of  adequate  numbers  of  species  of 
wild  animals  which  are  gradually  becom- 
iriL'  extinct  The  orangutan  is  a  uood 
example;  the  flamingo  is  another. 

This  type  of  exploitation  and  impor- 
tation of  scarce  wild  animals  for  exhibi- 
tion m  commercial  zoos  and  tourist 
camps  should  not,  in  my  judgment,  be 
encouraged  by  the  Senate.  I  commend 
the  two  Senators  from  New  York  and 
the  Senator  from  Idaho  for  their  opposi- 
tion to  this  part  of  the  bill  and  for  their 
support  of  the  amendment. 

I  wonder  If  my  crood  friend  from  Min- 
ne.sota  I  Mr.  McCarthy  I,  who  I  know  is 
humane  and  a  lover  of  animals  and  also 
a  stanch  con.servatlonlst.  would  not  feel 
inclined,  after  conferring  with  the  chair- 
man of  the  committee  I  Mr.  Byrd  of  Vlr- 
tjinial ,  who  I  know  is  as  humane  as  any- 
body else,  and  is  just  as  much  Intere,  t. d 
In  conservation,  to  accept  the  amend- 
ment 

Mr  McCarthy  The  Senator  fmm 
Minnesota  and  the  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee, for  whom  I  speak,  have  been  will- 
ing to  accept  the  amendment  ever  since 
it  was  ofTered  We  could  have  saved  the 
birds  and  wild  animals  from  the  dangers 
of  inhumane  treatment  15  or  20  minutes 
earlier  had  we  had  the  opportunity  to 
do  so  I  might  add  that  hearings  were 
not  held  by  the  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee on  the  House  bill,  but  they  were 
held  by  the  Committee  on  Finance  in  the 
Senate 

Mr  BYRD  of  Virrnnia,  I  may  say  to 
the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  that  I 
ui.sh  to  save  the  '  Bvrds." 

Mr.  CLARK  It  is  a  great  pleasure  to 
find  oneself  on  the  side  of  the  birds — 
both  the  birds  that  fly  in  the  air  and  the 
Bvrds  of  Vircjinla. 

Mr  KEATING  Mr  President,  on  be- 
half of  the  birds  and  wild  animals,  I 
wish  to  express  appreciation  to  the  Sena- 
tor from  Virginia  and  the  Senator  from 
Minneso'a  for  their  assistance. 

Mr  .J.WII.^  I.  too.  wish  to  express 
my    appreciation    to   the   Senator    from 


Virt-Mnia  and  the  Senator  from  Minne- 
sira      There  are  many  who  think  as  we 
do  on  this  subject. 

Mr  MiCAHTHY.  The  "'^-percent 
tiuill  is  not  adequate  to  prot<'Ct  wild  anl- 
mill.'^  from  importation.  It  is  merely  a 
substitute  for  reirulations  which  should 
be  m  force.  Hut  m  tht>  ab.sence  of  such 
M'lrulations.  f\idtntly  the  imposition  of 
till-  \r:v  small  taiit!  i.s  .suHlcient  to  dis- 
coiiiru..'  many  persons  who  otherwise 
would  br.nu'  m  animals,  whether  there  is 
any  market  for  them  or  not,  and  who 
would  treat  them  badly  and  m  some  cases 
abu.'^e  them. 

I:i  tl"ie  absence  of  more  thoroutzh  and 
proper  regulations  to  control  such  impor- 
tiit.on.  It  is  mv  belief  that  the  present 
(lutv  should  be  retained.  Consequently, 
.N[)eaking  for  myself  and  for  the  chair- 
man nf  the  committee,  who  Is  willini:  to 
accept  tlie  amendment.  I  ask  unanimous 
conseT.t   ttiat   the  amendment   be  ai-'reed 

to 

Tlie  PRKSIDING  OFFICER  With- 
out objection,  the  amendment  is  ak'reed 
to 

Mr  .JAVITS  Mr  President.  I  move 
to  recommit  the  bill  to  thf^  Committee 
on  Fmaiu-e  for  furttu  r  study,  and  I  ask 
fliat  the  yeas  and  nays  be  ordered. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr  .lAVriS  Mr  President,  a  parlia- 
mentary ;n(iuiry 

The  PRP>TDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  inmi  New  York  will  state  it. 

Mr,  J.-WTT.s  Is  a  motion  to  recom- 
mit covtiifi  by  the  unanimous-consent 
a    ro.  ni.  nt  ' 

Mr  MANSFIELD  Mr  Presid(  nt,  if 
mv  memorv  serves  me  correctly,  I  said. 
■motions  and  all  other  ordinary  mat- 
ters." Mv  intention  was  that  the  mo- 
tion to  recommit  would  be  included. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  How 
much  time  does  the  Senator  from  New 
York  vieUl  liimself 

Mr    JAVITS       Thirty    mmut.'.s, 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Thr 
Senat-or  from  New  York  is  reC(.H;nl/cd  for 
:<U  minutes. 

Mr  .JAVITS  Mr  President.  I  should 
like  to  reserve  my  time  to  accommodate 
the  distiimuished  S«  i.ator  from  Hawaii 
[Mr.  FoNGl,  and  simplest  to  Senators  in 
charge  of  the  bill  that  they  allow  him 
sufficient  time  from  tl.e  time  of  the  oppo- 
sition. 

The  Pi^F:siDING  OFFICER  Who 
yields  time  to  the  Senator  from  Hawaii'' 

Mr  McCarthy  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  10  mmu'es  t^i  the  Senator  from 
Hawaii 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Mr.  Mc- 
G()\TRN  m  tlie  cliair'  Tlie  Senator 
from  Hawaii  is  lecou-ni/ed  fur  10 
minutes 

Mr,  FONG  Mr,  President,  I  rise  In 
support  of  th.e  bill  now  before  the  Senat^e 
and  as  api)r()ved  by  the  Finance  Com- 
ini'tee  and  atiainst  the  motion  to  n^- 
coinniit  We  are  all  aware  that  recent 
impo'-t.s  of  foreiLin  bee^f  into  tile  L'nitiKl 
Stiit^s  have  precipitated  a  .s<'rious  citsis 
111  our  cattle  industry 

Beef  production,  we  all  know,  is  the 
mi)st    important    single   farm   enU^rprise 
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of  our  country.  It  stands  No.  1  In  terms 
of  farm  income,  surpassing  that  of  any 
other  farm  product. 

Hgured  as  cash  receipts  from  farm 
markt>ting,  the  cattle  industi-y  accounted 
for  123  iKM-cenl — or  $8.2  billion  out  of 
$:^5  9  billion — of  total  farm  cash  receipts 
in  19(^'-,  and  22  percent — or  $8.07  billion 
out  of  $36.9  billion— in  1963. 

The  $H  2  billion  figure  in  1962  was 
larger  than  the  combined  income  from 
our  six  basic  crop  commodities:  the  $8.07 
billion  figure  In  1963  was  nearly  as  large. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent U)  have  table  I.  showing  gross  cash 
reccii)ts  of  cattle  and  six  basic  crop  com- 
modities, and  the  percent  of  total  farm 
gross  cash  receipts  for  the  years  1962  and 
1963.  drawn  from  U.S.  Department  of 
A-riculture     figures,     printed     in     the 

Recorp. 

Then^  beina  no  objection,  the  table  was 
ordert>d  to  be  printed  In  the  Record. 


Table  1. — Gross  cash  receipts  of  cattle  and 
6  basic  crop  commodities,  and  the  percent 
of  total  farm  gross  cash  receipts  for  the 
years  1962  and  1963 


I'.HJJ 

Cattle     

Crop-:: 

'■  Cotton  (lint). 

'  Wheiit 

(^oni 

Tobacco 

Rico         

T'eanuls    


1963 


Cattle 

Crops: 

Cotton  .. 
Wleat.   . 

Corn  

Totiacco 
Rice  .- 
Teamits 


Gross  cash 
receipts 
(billions) 


$8.2 

V.3 
2.1 
1.8 
1.3 
3 
.19 


8.07 

2.6 
2.07 
1.98 
1.2 
.3 

9 


Percent  of 

tolul  (arm 

pros';  ca-li 

rceeiiits 


23  0 

6,4 
6,(1 
.1,0 

3,i; 

.  (I 

,t,l 


22,(1 
6,  y 

■A  4 

1.0 


T.M  i.t  2. 


tmjiDrts  nj  rattle  and  bfcf,  compared  w 

i 


Source:  C.S,  Dei'iu-tmcnt  of  Agriculture. 

ith  r.S.  production,  by  year,  1954-62 


Mr.  FONG.  Mr.  President,  USDA  fig- 
ures show  that  in  the  last  decade  we  have 
imported  into  the  United  States,  to  the 
detriment  of  our  cattle  industry,  vast 
amounts  of  meat  products  from  foreign 
countries.  Beef  imports  have  risen 
nearly  700  percent,  from  267  million 
pounds  in  1954  to  the  recordbreaking  fig- 
ure of  1.8  billion  pounds  in  1963. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  table  2,  compiled  by  the 
U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  showing 
U.S.  imports  of  cattle  and  beef  compared 
with  U.S.  production,  by  year,  1954-62, 
printed  in  the  Congressional  Record. 
Figures  have  been  added  to  the  table 
for  1963. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 


-Cattl 


i   (iru 


t  cnlti^  and  huf  and  nal 


Imf)orts 


Live  animals 


'n'\r 


19.S4  .. 
IKM... 
19.W   .. 

1W7  .. 
1958  .- 


I 


Mont     Total' 


U.S.  meat 
produc- 
tion • 


r 


Number 


Metit 

O'lmV:!- 

ii-rit  ' 


Imports 

C:\]  11  n 

as  a  piT- 

supi'ly 

conlaKo 

of  Ix'ff 

of  pro- 

an.l 

duction 

voal  * 

Imports 


Live  aiiiin  lis 


Your 


Number 


M.Mt 

O'lmvii- 

k-m  1 


Meat 


Total' 


t'.S.  meat 
produc- 
tion ' 


Imports 
as  a  per- 
cent ape 
nf  pro- 
duction 


Per 

capita 

supply 

of  t>eef 

and 

veal « 


Thousand 

.\I:l!wn 

Ktad 

pounds 

71 

H.'i 

296 

M 

141 

43 

703 

221 

1. 12(i 

340 

Million 

A/iHitm 

J)()Ii  !!(/.» 

potmdg 

232 

21.7 

22^* 

322 

211 

2.'.4 

.^',1,1 

fiit; 

911V 

1,249 

Million 
puunda 
14,t>10 
15.147 
ICi,  094 
15,728 
14,516 


1.8 
2.1 

Mi 
3.9 
8.6 


91.3 

93,  2 

y:,  ,H 
9.^  0 
9U.  1 


19.W.*. 
I'.-i'lU  .. 
liK  1... 

19(13  »- 


Thousand 
head 

r>s,s 

(-.4.1 
1.(123 
1,232 


Million 

Million 

Million 

pound.' 

pnundf 

pounds 

191 

l,0ti3 

1.254 

lilij 

775 

938 

2.">o 

1.037 

1,2«7 

2S0 

1,44.S 

1,  725 

IMJ 

1,1.79 

1 .  s59 

}iIillion 

14.  ."..SS 
1.5.  SS.-i 
11.34! 
lfi.311 
17.31.0 


8.6 

89.1 

.5.9 

92.8 

7.9 

96.0 

10.6 

96.7 

10  7 

ivo  woiL'lit  of  all  dutiable  Import^  of  cattle. 

umIj  Ikivo  been  converted  to  their  carcass  welpbt 


I  Estimated  at  53  percent  of  tin 
'Canned  and  other  process*  1  i 

'''."ToS-roductlon  (including  an  estim;.te  of  farm  slaughter). 


«  Commerci:il  beef  and  veal  production  plus 
'  19()3  import  data  are  preliminary. 

Source:  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture. 


eef  and  veal  imports  per  capita. 


Mr.  FONG.  Mr.  President,  table  2 
shows  that  beef  and  veal  imports  were 
only  1.8  percent  of  domestic  production 
in  1954.  By  1963,  our  beef  and  veal  im- 
ports roek("^ted  to  10.7  percent  of  our 
domestic  production. 

Mr  President,  approximately  80  per- 
cent of  this  vast  increase  comes  from 
Australia  and  New  Zealand.  In  1958, 
accordmc  to  USDA  figures  these  two 
nations  shipped  201.4  million  pounds  of 
beef  and  veal  into  this  country,  and  in 
1962  they  shipped  over  three  times  that 
amount— a  staegenng  655.3  million 
pounds.  For  the  year  1963.  I  have  the 
figure  for  only  8  months,  from  January 
to  Aumist.  The  8-month  figure  is  482.3 
million  pounds,  and  If  extended  at  the 
.same  rate  would  mean  723.6  million 
pounds  for  the  year  1963. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  table 
3,  showmt:  the  total  quantity  of  beef  im- 
ported into  the  United  States  and  the 
amount  imported  from  Australia  and 
New  Zealand.  1958-63,  taken  from  U.S. 
Department  of  Agriculture  figures. 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 


Table  3. — Importation  of  beef  to  the  United 
States,  shou-ing  quantity  imported  from 
Australia,  Neic  Zealand,  and  total  from  all 
countries,  1958-63 

[In  millions  of  pounds] 


Australia 


New 

Zealand 


Total  imports 


Prod- 
uct, 
weight 


Carcass 

weiplit 
onuiv- 
alent 


Beef  and  veal: 

19.58 

liCD 

1960 

1961 

UJ62 

1963' 


17,  •, 

._>_,,  ,1 

144   7 

za  ',) 

441    7 
309.  9 


1S3  7 

619.2 

161  ti 

V22.3 

130.  7 

512.6 

1.54.4 

689.  2 

213.6 

{H5--.5 

172.4 

7'>2.5 

IKI',! 

1.063 

775 

1.037 

1.44- 
1,087 


'  January  to  Aupusl. 

Source:  U.S.  Department  of  Aprlculture. 

Mr.  FONG.  Mr.  President,  table  3 
figures  show  that  the  Antipodes  area — 
Australia  and  New  Zealand — supplied 
the  United  States  with  an  overwhelm- 
ing proportion  of  all  imported  meat 
products,  two-thirds  to  four-fifths  of 
the  total  in  the  years  1958  to  1963. 

In  Hawaii,  the  cattle  industry,  well 
established  for  over  a  century,  has  long 
been  an  important  source  of  meat  for  our 
dinner  tables  and  has  furnished  employ- 
ment and  income  for  many  Hawaiian 
citizens. 


Next  to  our  primary  agricultural  com- 
modities— sugar  and  pineapple — cattle 
ranks  as  the  third  leading  Hawaiian  agri- 
cultural industry.  Beef  production  in 
Hawaii  rose  to  26.3  million  pounds  in 
1963,  an  increase  of  7.8  percent  over  the 
1962  level  of  24.3  million  pounds,  accord- 
ing to  the  Hawaii  Department  of  Agri- 
culture. 

In  the  1962-63  period,  imports  of  beef 
into  Hawaii  from  Australia  and  New 
Zealand  rose  22.2  percent,  to  the  record 
level  of  about  16.7  million  pounds.  Ovet 
the  past  10  years,  these  imports  to  Ha- 
waii increased  by  more  than  1,000  per- 
cent, from  a  total  of  1.5  million  pounds 
of  carcass  equivalent  in  1954  to  16.7  mil- 
lion pounds  in  1963. 

In  1954,  Australia  and  New  Zealand 
beef  represented  only  4.6  percent  of  the 
State's  total  supply  of  beef,  but  in  1963 
this  figure  has  increased  neai;ly  sixfold 
to  about  30  percent. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  table 
4,  showing  the  State  of  Hawaii  market 
supply  of  beef,  compiled  by  the  Hawaii 
Department  of  Agriculture,  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table 
was  oraered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
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Table  4 
IC 


State  market  supply  of  beef  and  veal 
weight  In  thoua«ndso(  pounds) 


lUwalt 


Momlanil  ' 


Ymt 


19M 

1955 

l<iSfi 

i«ftr 

1958. 


weight 


Per- 
cent of ! 
tota\    i 


("arciiss 
weight 


New  Z«»Isnd, 

Australia  • 


Total 


rer- 

cent  o( 

total 


17,851 

53.4  ' 

10.445 

54.5 

2o,«je 

5i  7 

22,;.« 

54.0 

23.970 

54.4 

14.037 
13,738 
15.919 
14,  «7S 
10,587 


4zn 

38.5 
41.0 
3&IJ 
34.4 


("arcuss 
weight 


rer-    j 
cent  of 
toUl    I 


1.538  I 

J.  474  I 

-'.  t.-»7  i 

4,631  I 

a.7« 


4.0 

7.0 

6.3 

11.0 


llawaU 


Ymt 


33,43e  IMS... 

35.6S7  11«0    . 

3\7H.'  lu«l... 

4i.  187   L  lUAJ... 

43.279  11  IMl*. 


CarcaM 
welcht 


24.749 

24.eiH 

34.U<)0 
24.345 

aikzss 


Per- 
cent of 
toUl 


82.6 
50.6 
48.4 

SO.  2 
47.0 


Mainland  > 


Carcass 
weight 


10.838 
11.423 
12.254 
10.4J6 
12.883 


Per- 
cent of 
toUl 


23.1 
23.5 
23.8 
21.7 
23.1 


New  '/.f  \\  knil, 
Aiutralla  * 


C&rcasa 
weight 


11.42S 
12.577 
14.330 
13.662 
16,604 


Per- 
cent of 
toUl 


24.3 
25.0 
27.8 
28.1 
20.0 


Total 


47,012 

.M.M4 
4^.  4*1 
5J.hl2 


1  Includes  berf  for  USD  A  school  lunch  prop-am, 

'  Converted  to  carcass  etjulvalent  from  impori  data  on  boned  froicn  beet,  at  I  4... 


»  Preliminary  data,  subject  to  minor  cfc 

Source:  State  of  Hawaii  Department  of  Ain-lculture. 


Mr.  PONG.  Mr.  President,  this  sub- 
stantial increase  in  beef  imports  iiuo 
Hawaii  and  other  sections  of  the  Unit^-d 
States  has  wrecked  havoc  with  our  beef 
prices.  In  the  Nation  as  ^  whole,  as 
measured  by  prices  of  choice  steer  in 
Chicago,  prices  plunt;ed  $6  from  $28  75  a 
hundredweight  on  January  23,  1961.  to 
$22.75  on  February  24.  1964 

Mr.   President,    from   the.se   figures   it 
can  clearly  be  seen  that  Federal  legisla- 
tion is  imperative  if  we  are  to  cope  with 
the  sharply  increased  imports  of  foreun 
beef  which  threaten  to  undermine  our 
Nation's  primary   agricultural   industry. 
Congress  needs  to  act      The  e.xecutive 
agreements  recently  ivk'otiated  between 
the    United   States   and   Australia,    New 
Zealand,   and  other   countries,   to   limit 
the  imports  of  beef.  veal,  and  mutton  into 
the  U.S.  market  falls  far  short  m  helping 
our    greatly    distressed    beef    industry. 
These  agreements  are  inadequate,  a.s  the 
negotiated  quotas  are  ba.sed  on  the  hii^h 
imports  of  the  years  1962  and  196.3.  dur- 
ing which  period  there  was  a  17 -percent 
increase  in  meat  imports  to  this  country. 
Under  these  asrreement.s,  Australia  and 
New  Zealand  will  send  773.  801,  and  803 
million  pounds  to  the  United  States  in 
1964.  1965.  and  1966  respectively.     The.se 
are  excessively  huh  import  flt^ures  and 
if  allowed  to  stand  will  have  a  most  dis- 
astrous effect  on  our  deteriorating  beef 
industry. 

Mr.  President,  legislation  authorizing 
the  establishment  of  protective  quotas 
on  Importing  foreicn  meat  products  into 
the  country  Is  no  different  fr^m  the  es- 
tablishment of  Import  quota.s  on  susar— 
another  important  .American  farm  prod- 
uct— as  well  as  other  au;ricuUural  prod- 
ucts. It  is  no  different  than  imposing 
reasonable  tariffs  on  hundreds  of  items 
of  foreign  manufactured  yoods.  Their 
basic  purpose  is  the  same  to  protect 
American  Industry  and  labor  from  de- 
structive foreign  competition.  If  pro- 
tective quotas  and  tarifTs  are  necessary 
to  restrict  foreign  imports  of  many  agri- 
cultural and  manufactured  products,  cer- 
tainly it  is  even  more  vital  that  our  ba.-:c 
cattle  industry  be  protected  in  the  same 
way. 

Under  the  Finance  Committee's  pro- 
posal, quarterly  quotas  are  imposed, 
amounting  to  213  7  million  pounds  per 
quarter,  or  854  8  million  pounds  annual- 
ly. These  figures  are  calculated  accord- 
ing to  the  annual  a%'erak:e  quantities  of 
such  products  during  the  5-year  period 
ending  on  December  31,  1963.  \ 


The  proposed  annual  quantity  of  im- 
ported meat.  854  8  million  pounds,  is 
213  9  million  pounds  le.ss  than  the  1963 
level  of  1,068  7  million  pounds.  If 
the  comm.ttee's  proposal  were  not 
adopted,  under  the  executive  agree- 
ments, imp<irt5  of  foreign  meat  products 
.n  1964  would  total  about  1.018.1  million 
pounds. 

It  is  important  to  note  that  the  meas- 
ure does  not  propose  to  forbid  importa- 
tion of  meat  products:  rather,  the  meas- 
ure would  merely  limit  their  importation 
to  a  more  rea.sonable  level. 

The  committees  proposal  provides  for 
increases  in  these  quotas  whenever  two 
conditions  are  met.  First,  if  the  average 
price  received  m  the  United  States  for 
the  meat  in  question  equals  or  exceeds  90 
percent  of  the  average  parity  price  for 
such  meat;  and  second,  if  the  domestic 
sla&ghter  of  the  animal  mvolved  exceeds 
specified  amounts  In  6-month  periods. 
the  quotas  provided  by  the  bill  are  to  be 
increased  in  the  same  ratio  as  the  do- 
mestic slaughter  increases 

The  bill  provides  that  import  quotas 
may  be  increa.sed  whenever  domestic 
slaughter  exceeds,  in  the  specified  6- 
month  period.  7,352  million  pounds 
carcass  weight,  in  the  case  of  beef  and 
veal;  35  million  pounds  in  the  case  of 
mutton,  and  350  million  pounds  in  the 
case  of  lamb.  Whenever  quotas  are  In- 
ciea.sed  under  the  bill,  the  increase  will 
apply  for  two  calendar  quarters. 

The     committees     proposal     provides 
that   the  quotas  shall  be  suspendeii   m 
periods  of  national  emergency  and  when- 
ever    the     President     determines     tliat 
domestic    supplies    are    inadequate,    be- 
cau.se- of  a  natural  disaster,  to  meet  de- 
mand at  rea.sonable  prices.    The  bill  also 
provides  that  the  quota  for  any  calendar 
quarter  may  be  prorated  over  the  quarter 
if    the   Secretary   of   Agriculture   deter- 
mines and  certifies  to  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  that  proration  Is  necessary 
to  prevent  the  disruption  of  the  ordinary 
operation  of  the  market  with  respt^ct  to 
any  of  the  products  subject  to  the  quotas. 
Mr.  President,  as  I  ask  for  a  quota  for 
the  importation  of  beef  products.  I  am 
also  wholly  cognizant  of  the  Interest  of 
our  consumers     To  the  consumers  who 
wish  to  have  unlimited  Imports  of  meat 
products   -SO   that    they   might   purchas<^ 
more  cheaply.  I  wish  to  point  out  that 
excessive    importation   of    foreign   meat 
products  has  destructive  ramifications  In 
other  parts  of  our  economy  wliich  vitally 
affect  them. 


An  unrestricted  flow  of  foreign  beef 
imports  into  the  country  would  seriously 
undercut,  and  eventually  close  down, 
many  of  our  slaughterhouses  and  moat 
processing  plants.  It  would  hurt  our 
fertilizer  industry,  our  feetl  grain  indus- 
try, our  trucking  industry,  our  food 
processing  industry,  as  well  as  the  bank- 
ing. Insurance,  and  marketing  segments 
of  our  economy.  Many  employees  in  this 
interdependent  and  integrated  web  of 
economic  activity  wuuld  iuce.ssarily  lose 
their  jobs. 

As  the  cattle  industry  Is  a  basic  farm 
industry,  its  collapse  on  the  agricultural 
side  of  the  economy  may  be  comparable 
to  the  collapse  of  the  steel  industry  on 
the  industrial  side.  The  havoc  would 
certainly  be  widespread,  and  the  eco- 
nomic lo.sses  would  be  great. 

In  such  an  integrated  national  econ- 
omy as  ours,  there  is  little  doubt  that 
the  consumer  has  a  large  stake  in  the 
success  of  our  basic  industries  such  as 
the  cattle  industry.  So  long  as  the  cattle 
industry  is  thriving  and  profitable,  the 
ai.;ricultural  and,  indeed,  the  national 
economy  will  grow  and  prosper.  Its  col- 
lapse could  seriously  undermine  the  na- 
tional economy. 

The  importation  of  huue  amounts  of 
foreii-'n  beef  certainly  is  not  a  stimulant 
to  our  economy.  For  lureun  cattle  pro- 
ducers do  not  cmjiloy  .American  labor; 
they  do  not  buy  our  feed  grain  and  fer- 
tilizers; they  do  not  use  our  slauchler- 
houses;  they  do  not  use  our  truckers; 
they  do  not  invest  in  or  borrow  from  our 
banks:  they  do  not  buy  our  Insurance; 
they  do  vei-y  little  to  stimulate  the  na- 
tional economy. 

By  protecting  the  cattle  industry,  the 
approx.mately  2  million  workers  eni;aged 
in  cattle  production,  processing,  mar- 
keting, and  the  millions  of  workers  in  all 
other  allied  fields  also  would  be  pro- 
tected. 

Besides  being  inadequate  generally, 
these  agreements  recently  entered  into 
with  Australia,  New  Zealand,  and  other 
countries  are  most  inadequate  from  a 
regional  point  of  view.  They  do  not  es- 
tablish import  quotas  for  American  porta 
of  entry.  My  city  of  Honolulu  is  the  first 
American  port  of  entry  from  .'Xustralla 
and  New  Zealand  We  are  therefore 
faced  with  a  threat  of  the  nmst  serious 
proporti(ji\s,  as  the  agreements  do  not 
prohibit  Australia  and  New  Zealand 
from  dumping,  without  limitiition,  their 
beef  in  Honolulu. 
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Australia  and  New  Zealand  may  well 
keep  within  their  quotas  and  yet  be  able 
to  destroy  our  Hawaii  cattle  industry  by 
dumping  substantial  amounts  of  their 
quota  into  Hawaii. 

A  port -of -entry  quota  is  necessary  If 
Hawaii  and.  Indeed,  other  regional  mar- 
kets around  p>orts  of  entry  are  to  be 
spared  the  ravages  of  destructive  for- 
eign dumping. 

Hawaii,  as  the  only  island  State  lo- 
cated in  the  mid-Pacific,  is  especially 
vulnerable  to  destructive  flooding  of  the 
market  by  imported  foreign  beef.  Our 
geographic  location,  which  puts  us  di- 
rectly in  the  path  of  the  trade  routes 
between  Australia  and  New  Zealand  on 
tne  one  end  and  the  mainland  United 
States  on  the  other,  renders  us  an  ideal 
spot  for  wholesale  dumping  of  Australian 
and  New  Zealand  meat  products. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  McCarthy.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  3  additional  minutes  to  the  Senator 
from  Hawaii. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Hawaii  is  recognized  for 
an  additional  3  minutes. 

Mr.  FONG.  Mr.  President,  Hawaii  is 
a  pocket  market  whose  economic  struc- 
ture is  uniquely  pregnable  and  defense- 
le.ss  against  onslaughts  of  foreign  dump- 
ing. 

Unless  a  port-of-entry  quota  is  im- 
posed to  stem  the  mounting  importation 
of  foreign  beef  in  Hawaii,  our  beef  in- 
dustry will  be  left  wide  open  to  flooding, 
ultimately  leading  to  the  ruin  and  col- 
lapse of  our  cattle  business,  which  now 
supplies  47  percent  of  our  total  consump- 
tion. 

One  of  the  effects  of  the  tremendous 
increase  of  over  1,000  percent  of  beef  and 
veal  imports  from  the  Antipodes  area  to 
Hawaii  in  the  last  decade  has  been  to 
seriously  depress  the  market  and  reduce 
the  prices  received  by  Hawaii  ranchers. 
Tlie  pending  bill  will  effectively  stabi- 
lize and  protect  domestic  beef  markets 
located  around  American  ports  of  entry 
such  as  Honolulu. 

Under  the  bill,  the  President  is  given 
di-scretionary  power  to  prevent  the  entry 
of  excessive  quantities  of  meat  at  any 
port  of  entry,  and  to  prescribe  the  maxi- 
mum amount  of  meat  which  may  be 
entered  at  any  port  of  entry — subject  to 
the  overall  quotas  I  mentioned  earlier. 

As  a  supporter  of  a  port-of-entry  quota 
I  do  ikU  ask  for  an  absolute  prohibition 
of  the  entry  of  foreign  beef;  I  ask  only  a 
reasonable  limitation  of  such  imports. 
Such  a  limitation  is  necessary  to  expand 
regional  markets  around  our  ports  of 
entry.  It  will  also  help  to  keep  meat 
prices  at  a  reasonable  level  and  assure 
our  consumers  of  a  dependable  supply  of 
good  (luality  meat  products. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  that  the  foUow- 
Int:  material  be  printed  in  the  Record  at 
this  point: 

First.  Hawaii  State  Senate  Concurrent 
Resolution  14. 

Second  County  of  Maui  Board  of  Su- 
pervisors Resolution  38. 

Third.  County  of  Hawaii  Board  of  Su- 
pervisors Resolution  383. 

Fourth.  Notes  on  constitutionality  of 
Fong  amendment  to  Mansfield  bill  on 


meat  Imports,  by  the  Office  of  Legislative 
Counsel. 

Fifth.  "Constitutional  Aspects  of  a 
Proposed  Port  Quota  System  of  Beef  and 
Veal  Imports  Into  Hawaii  From  Aus- 
tralia and  New  Zealand,"  by  Covington  & 
Burling. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Hawah  State  Legislature,  Senate  Concur- 
rent Resolution  14 
Senate  concurrent  resolution  requesting  the 
President  and  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
of  the  United  States  to  impose  a  port  of 
entry  restriction  on  beef  shipped  into 
Hawaii  under  the  voluntary  agreement  be- 
tween the  United  States,  Australia,  and 
New  Zealand 

Whereas  the  U.S.  Government  through  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  and  the  Govern- 
ments of  Australia  and  New  Zealand  have 
entered  a  voluntary  agreement  limiting  meat 
Imports  into  the  United  States;  and 

Whereas  the  State  of  Hawaii  receives  30 
I>ercent  of  its  total  meat  demands  from  Aus- 
tralia and  New  Zealand  as  compared  to  main- 
land States  which  are  receiving  an  average 
of  11  percent  of  their  total  production;  and 
Whereas  this  voluntary  agreement  does  not 
provide  a  schedule  of  allocations  to  various 
State  markets;  and 

Whereas  such  continued  competition  with 
foreign  imports  will  produce  devastating 
effects  on  the  Hawaii  cattle  Industry  and  the 
State's  economy;  and 

Whereas  the  Legislature  of  the  State  of 
HawEiii  and  cattlemen  In  the  State  in  recog- 
nizing reasonable  competition  recommend 
any  one  of  the  following  formulas  as  a  means 
of  establishing  fair  allocation  to  Hawaii  of 
meat  imported  from  Australia  and  New  Zea- 
land: 

1.  Limit  the  share  Imported  Into  Hawaii  on 
a  per  capita  basis. 

2.  Restrict  Hawaii's  imports  to  11  percent 
of  its  total  production,  such  production  to 
Include  that  product  received  from  the  U.S. 
mainland. 

3.  Permit  processing  beef  to  flow  unre- 
stricted Into  Hawaii,  but  restrict  primal  cuts 
on  a  per  capita  basis:  Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  of  the  Second  Legis- 
lature of  the  State  of  Hawaii,  budget  session 
of  1964  {the  House  of  Representatives  con- 
curring). That  the  President  and  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  of  the  United  States  be 
and  are  hereby  respectfully  requested,  to 
establish  a  port  of  entry  formula  on  the  im- 
portation of  beef  Into  the  State  of  Hawaii 
under  the  voluntary  agreement;  and  be  it 
further 

Resolved,  That  the  members  of  the  Ha- 
waii congressional  delegation  be  and  are 
hereby  respectfully  requested,  to  actively  sup- 


port the  purposes  of  this  concurrent  resolu- 
tion; and  be  it  further 

Resolved,  That  certified  copies  of  this  con- 
current resolution  be  transmitted  to  the 
President  and  the  Secretary  of  Agrlcultvire 
of  the  United  States,  to  members  of  the  Ha- 
waii congressional  delegation,  and  to  the  de- 
partment of  agriculture  of  the  State  of 
Hawaii. 

Honolulu,  Hawaii,  March  7,  1964, 

County  of  Maui  Board  of  Supervisors  Reso- 
lution No.  38,  Introduced  by  Marco  AL 
Meyer,  Supervisor 

Whereas  the  U.S.  Government  through  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  and  the  Govern- 
ments of  Australia  and  New  Zealand  have 
entered  a  voluntary  agreement  limiting  meat 
Imports  into  the  United  States;  and 

Whereas  the  State  of  Hawaii  receives  30 
percent  of  Its  total  meat  demands  from 
Australia  and  New  Zealand  as  compared  to 
mainland  States  which  are  receiving  an  aver- 
age of  11  percent  of  their  total  production; 
and 

Whereas  this  voluntary  agreement  does  not 
provide  a  schedule  of  allocations  to  varioufl 
States  markets;  and 

Whereas  such  continued  competition  with 
foreign  Imports  will  produce  devastating  ef- 
fects on  the  Hawaii  cattle  Industry  and  the 
State's  economy;  and 

Whereas  cattlemen  in  the  State  in  recog- 
nizing reasonable  competition  recommend 
any  one  of  the  following  formulas  as  a  means 
of  establishing  fair  allocation  to  Hawaii  of 
meat  imported  from  Australia  and  New  Zea- 
land: 

1.  Limit  the  share  Imported  Into  Hawaii 
on  a  per  capita  basis. 

2.  Restrict  Hawaii's  Imports  to  11  percent 
of  its  total  production,  such  production  to 
include  that  product  received  from  the  UJ3. 
mainland. 

3.  Permit  processing  beef  to  flow  unre- 
stricted Into  Hawaii,  but  restrict  primal  cuts 
on  a  per  capita  basis:  Now,  therefore,  be  It 

Resolved  by  the  Board  of  Supervisors  of 
the  County  of  Maui,  That  the  President  and 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  of  the  United 
States  be  and  are  hereby  respectfully  re- 
quested, to  establish  a  port-of-entry  for- 
mula on  the  Importation  of  beef  Into  the 
State  of  Hawaii  under  the  voluntary  agree- 
ment; and  be  it  further 

Resolved,  That  the  members  of  the  HawaU 
congressional  delegation  be  and  are  hereby 
respectfully  requested  to  actively  support  the 
purposes  of  this  resolution;  and  be  it  fur- 
ther 

Resolved,  That  certified  copies  of  this  reso- 
lution be  transmitted  to  the  President  and 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  of  the  United  States, 
to  members  of  the  Hawaii  congressional  dele- 
gation, and  to  the  department  of  agricul- 
ture of  the  State  of  Hawaii. 


Board  of  supervisors,  county  of  Maui,  Wailuku,  Hawazi 


Members 

Ttiin, 
chairman 

Bulge 

Crockett 

Hokama 

Loe 

Meyer 

Molina 

Morisaki 

Tagawa 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

Xyes                  

X 

Noes 

Absent 

Adopted  on  the  20th  day  of  March  1964. 
G.  N.  TosHi  Enomoto, 
County  Clerk,  County  of  Maui, 

State  of  Hawaii. 
I  hereby  certify  that  the  foregoing  is  a  true 
and  correct  copy  of  Resolution  No.  38,  the 
original  of  which  is  now  on  file  in  the  office 
of  the  county  clerk.  County  of  Maui,  State  of 
Hawaii. 

Dated  this  23d  day  of  March  1964. 
G.  N.  TosHi  Enomoto, 
County  Clerk,  County  of  Maul. 


County  of  Hawah  Board  of  Supisvisors — 
Resolution  No.  383 
county  of  hawah,  state  of  hawaii 
Whereas  the  Increased  allowance  for  the 
Importation  of  Australian  and  New  Zealand 
beef  into  the  United   States  will  be  respec- 
tively:   1964,  773   million  pounds;    1965,  801 
million  pounds;    1966,   830   million   pounds; 

and 

Whereas  said  allowance  places  no  limita- 
tion on  where  the  beef  could  be  distributed 
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In  the  United  SUtes  and  conceivably  may 
be  marketed  at  any  port  of  entry,  Includlri? 
Honolulu.  State  of  HawaU,  their  closest  mar- 
ket: and 

Whereaa  In  the  State  of  Hawaii,  foreign 
imported  beef  has  risen  from  1,538.000  to 
16,694,000  pounds  In  the  pist  decade  and  h.is 
reduced  the  producers  price  fur  grass-led 
steers  and  heifers  by  mure  than  23  percent. 
ar.d 

Whereas  foreign  beef  imports  now' captures 
30  percent  of  the  States  beef  market  as  com- 
pared to  11  percent  for  the  continental 
States;  and 

Whereas  the  county  of  Hawaii  Is  the  largest 
beef-producing  county  in  the  State  of  Hawaii 
and,  therefore,  would  be  seriu'asly  affected  If 
the  Imported  Australian  and  New  Zealand 
beef  Is  permitted  to  be  sold  In  the  manner 
prt'sently   allowable     Now,   therefore,  be  It 

Rf^olved  by  the  Board  o/  Supervisors  in 
and  for  the  rount'j  of  Hawaii.  That  the  US. 
Senators  firom  the  State  of  Hawaii,  the  Hon- 
orable Hiram  L.  Fo.ng  and  the  Honorable 
Daniel  K  Inoitte.  and  the  Congressmen,  the 
Honorable  Thomas  P.  Gill  and  the  Honor- 
able Spark  M.  Matsc-naga.  be  and  they  are 
hf.'fby  reque.*;ted  to  use  the  powers  of  their 
t?'M)d  offices  to  Insure  the  equitable  distrlbu- 
ti'.n  of  the  projected  Increase  of  Australian 
and  New  Zealand  beef  throughout  the  United 
Stites  so  that  the  impact  of  foreign  Imports 
may  not  be  a  detriment  to  regions  primarily 
in  the  environs  of  the  ports  of  entry;  be  It 
further 

Resolved.  That  the  county  clerk  be  and 
she  is  hereby  directed  to  forward  copies  of 
this  resolution  to  the  Honorable  Hiram  L 
F'KNG.  US.  Senator;  the  Honorable  D.aniei-  K 
I.N' K- YE.  US  -Senator;  the  Honorable  Thomas 
P.  Gill.  Cory?ressman:  and  the  Honorable 
Spark  M.  Matsunaca.  Congressman. 

Dated  at  Hllo,  Hawaii,  this  18th  day  of 
M.trch  1964. 

•        Hele.ne  H   Hale. 
Chairman  and  Executwe  Officer,  County 
of  Hawaii. 

SHERNS     OD     R      H      CiREENWELD, 

Haro!  n  H   Hi(.ashih\ra, 

Ikuo  Hisaoka. 

Elroy  T  L  Osorio. 

Hj;hbest  r  Matayushi. 

Elias  P  Yaoao, 

Superx  ison,  County  of  Hawaii. 

I  hereby  certify  that  above  Is  a  true  and 
correct  copy  of  the  original  now  on  flle  In 
my  office. 

.  County  Clerk 


NOTE.S        ON         CONSTITfTTONALITT         OF        F^^fr, 

Amendment  to   MANsiitLa   Bill  on   Meat 

Imports 
(Prepared   by   the    Office    of    the   Legislative 
Counsel.  U  S.  Senate) 

Article  I,  section  9.  clause  6  of  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States  provides  that 
"No  preference  shall  be  given  by  any  Regula- 
tion of  Commerce  or  Revenue  to  the  Ports  of 
one  State  over  those  of  another." 

.^n  examination  of  the  cases  In  which  the 
courts  have  had  occasion  to  consider  this 
provision  do^s  not  disclose  any  case  Involv- 
ing the  allocation  of  a  quota  among  ports  In 
order  to  prevent  the  entry  of  excessive  quan- 
tifies of  a  product  at  any  port  or  ports,  as 
would  be  authorized  by  the  Senator's  amend- 
m'»nt  to  ffie  Mansfield  bill. 

The  following  di -ta  may  be  useful,  how- 
ever, in  your  consideration  of  this  problem- 

In  State  of  Prn'iv/tvania  v  Wheeling  & 
B'-imont  Bridge  Co.  1 18  How  421).  objection 
was  made  that  an  .Act  of  Congress  regulating 
the  height  of  a  bridge  over  the  Ohio  River 
at  Wheeling  resulted  In  discrimination 
against  the  Port  of  Pittsburgh  by  providing 
a.r.  obstruction  tn  navigation  that  d!.'!T)ur- 
aged  vessels  from  proceeding  beyond  Wheel- 


ing    In  disposing  of  this  objection  the  Court 
6.i!d  ip.  435i  : 

■Besides,  It  Is  a  mistake  to  assume  that 
Congress  Is  forbidden  to  give  a  preference  U) 
a  port  In  one  State  over  a  port  in  another. 
Such  preference  Is  given  In  every  Instance 
where  It  makes  a  port  In  another  State  a 
l)ort  of  entry,  and  refuses  to  make  another 
port  la  another  State  a  port  of  entry  No 
greater  preference.  In  one  sense,  can  be  more 
directly  given  than  In  this  wny:  and  yet.  the 
power  of  Congress  to  give  such  preference 
has  never  been  questioned.  Nor  can  It  be 
without  asserting  that  the  moment  Congress 
makes  a  port  In  one  State  a  port  of  entry.  It 
Is  bounia.  at  the  same  time,  to  make  all  other 
ports  In  all  other  States  ports  of  entry.  The 
truth  seems  to  be.  that  what  Is  forbidden  Is. 
not  discrimination  between  Individual  ports 
within  the  same  or  different  SUtes.  but  dis- 
crimination between  States;  and  If  so,  in  or- 
der to  bring  this  case  within  the  prohibition. 
It  Is  necessary  to  show,  not  merely  discrim- 
ination between  Pittsburgh  and  Wheeling, 
but  discrimination  between  the  ports  of 
Virginia  and  those  of  Pennsylvania." 

Louisiana  Public  Service  Commi<iaion  v 
Texas  and  New  Orleans  Railroad  Co.  (284 
US.  125)  involved  the  validity  of  cerUln 
freight  rates  fixed  by  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce CommJs.slon  It  was  contended  that 
the  addition  of  8  cenU  per  ton  for  ferry- 
ing traffic  across  the  Mississippi  River  In 
Louisiana  offended  against  the  above  con- 
stitutional provision  In  that  It  re.NUlied  in  a 
benefit  to  ports  In  Texas  to  the  Incidental 
disadvantage  of  ports  in  Louisiana.  In  its 
<i;  I  uaslon,  the  Court  had  the  following  to 
."^ay 

•The  specified  llmltnllons  on  the  power 
of  Congress  were  set  to  prevent  preference  us 
between  SUtes  In  respect  to  their  ports  or 
the  entry  and  clearance  of  vessels.  It  does 
not  forbid  such  discriminations  a.s  between 
ports.  Congres.1,  acting  under  the  commerce 
clause.  cau.ses  many  things  to  be  done  th.it 
greatly  benefit  particular  porta  and  which 
Incidentally  result  to  the  dUadvantnge  of 
other  ports  In  the  5<imc  or  neighboring  Staters 
The  establishing  of  ports  of  entry,  erection 
and  operation  of  lighthouses.  Improvement 
of  rivers  and  harbors  and  the  providing  of 
structures  for  the  convenient  and  econom- 
ical handling  nf  traffic  are  examples  Penn- 
sylvania V  Wheeling  «fr  Belmont  Bridge  Co  . 
18  How.  421,  433  5.  And  see  Armour  Pack- 
ing Co  V.  Unit>-d  States.  309  XJB.  56.  80  The 
construction  for  which  appellants  contend 
would  .strip  Congress  of  much  of  the  power 
that  it  long  has  been  accustomed  to  .exert 
and  which  always  has  been  held  to  have  been 
granted  to  It  by  the  commerce  clause.  It  Is 
clear  that  the  Constitution  does  not  forbid 
the  ttllowaince  for  ferrying  the  Mtaslsslppl  at 
Louisiana  porta." 

Although  these  cases  are  not  In  point,  the 
above  quoutlon-t  suggest  that  the  following 
argument,';  might  be  made  in  support  of  the 
validity  of  the  -Senator's  amendment 

1.  The  establishment  under  the  amend- 
ment of  the  maximum  quantity  which  may 
be  entered  at  a  partlcvilar  port  does  not  iso 
long  as  It  Is  not  applied  on  a  State  basis) 
amount  to  a  preferenre  In  f."ivor  of  the  porta 
of  other  -States,  and  that  any  discrimination 
which  may  result  would  be  among  porta  and 
not  among  States 

2  Any  preference  which  might  result  to 
other  ports  would  be  only  Incidental  to  the 
exercise  by  the  Congress  of  Ita  power  to  reg- 
ulate foreign  commerce. 

CoNSTirvTioNAL  ASPECTS  or  A  Pnofosri)  Port 
Qi'OTA  System  or  BErr  and  Veal  Imports 
Into  Hawah  From  Australia  and  .Nfv\ 
Zealand 

This  memorandum  considers  whether  the 
port  quota  system  described  below  would 
raise  a  question   under  article   1.  section  9. 


clause  6  or  article  1.  section  8,  clause  1  of  the 
t'orsMtctlon  of  Die  United  States. 

Tfie  propositi  is  to  impose  a  port-of-entry 
restriction  on  beef  shipped  into  H.iw.ili  un- 
der a  voluntary  a^;reement  bfiween  the 
United  Slates.  Australia,  and  New  Zealand. 
We  assuiiif  that  the  rfstricllou  Would  be 
ni.ide  on  an  equlUble  basis  with  the  sole 
purpo-'ie  of  preventing  unreasonably  large 
shipments  to  Hawaii  because  of  Its  ^-eo- 
gruphlc  lo<"ntlon 

Following  Is  the  text  of  the  two  consti- 
tutional provisions  which  are  Involved: 

1  Article    1.   section   9.  clause   r- 
"Prcfcrence    to    ports    of    one    .-^tate    over 

those  of  another;  clear. ince  of  vesstls  bound 
from  one  State  to  another: 

"No  preference  shall  be  given  by  any  Reg- 
ulation of  Commerce  or  Revenue  to  the 
ports  of  one  State  over  those  of  another; 
nor  shall  vessels  bound  to,  or  from,  one 
Stjite  be  obliged  to  enter,  clear,  or  p,iy 
duties  in  another  " 

2  Article    1.   section    8    clause    1 
Powers    of    Congress;    levy    of    taxes   for 

common  defense  and  general  welfare:  uni- 
formity of  taxation: 

•The  Congress  shall  have  power  to  lay 
and  collect  taxes,  duties.  Imposts  and  ex- 
cises, to  pay  the  debts  and  provide  for  the 
common  defense  and  general  welfare  of  the 
United  States;  but  all  duties.  Imposts  and 
excises  shall  be  uniform  throughout  tlie 
United  States"; 

1.  Article  1.  section  9.  clause  6:  The  mean- 
ing and  scope  of  the  anllpreference  clause 
of  the  Constitution  were  considered  fully  by 
the  Supreme  Court  In  Penn.<iylvanta  v  Whrel- 
ing  Ji  Belmont  Bridge  Co  .  59  U.S.  (18  How  ) 
421  (18561.  In  a  prior  case  the  Court  had 
found  that  a  bridge  Interfered  with  comnii  roe 
on  the  Ohio  River  and  had  ordered  its  re- 
moval. 54  U  S  ( 13  How.)  518  (  1852) .  There- 
after. Congress  enacted  ii  law  expressly  au- 
thorizing the  maintenance  of  the  brldse  at 
its  existing  site  and  elevation,  and  the  State 
cjf  Pennsylvania  brought  an  action  contend- 
ing that  this  law  was  unconstitutional  under 
the  antlpreference  clause  since  the  bridge 
adversely  affected  the  commerce  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania ports  on  the  Ohio  River. 

The  answer  of  the  Supreme  Court,  reject- 
ing Pennsylvania's  contentions.  Is  signifi- 
cant: 

"|T)he  act  of  Congress  is  not  Inconsistent 
with  the  clause  of  the  con.stltutlon  referred 
to — In  other  words,  that  Is  not  giving  a  pref- 
erence to  the  ports  of  one  SUte  over  those 
of  another,  within  the  true  meaning  of  that 
provision  There  are  many  acts  of  Congress 
piissed  In  the  exercise  of  this  power  to  regu- 
late commerce,  providing  for  a  special  ad- 
vantage to  the  port  or  port.s  of  one  State,  and 
which  very  advantage  may  incidentally  op- 
erate to  the  prejudice  of  the  ports  In  a 
neighboring  State  which  have  never  been 
supposed  to  conflict  with  this  limitation  upon 
Its  power,  Tlie  Improvement  of  rivers  and 
harbors,  the  erection  of  lighthouses,  and 
other  facilities  of  commerce,  may  be  referred 
to  ofi  examples.  It  will  not  do  to  say  that 
the  exercise  of  an  admitted  power  of  Con- 
'  gress  conferred  by  the  Constitution  Is  to  be 
withheld.  If  It  appears,  or  can  bn  shown 
that  the  effect  and  operation  of  the  law  may 
Incidentally  extend  beyond  the  limitation 
of  the  power.  Upon  any  such  Interpretation 
the  principal  object  of  the  fr.-^mers  of  the 
Instrumerit  In  conferring  the  power  would  be 
sacrificed  to  the  subordinate  consequences 
resulting  from  Its  exercUe.  The-se  conse- 
quencrs  and  Incldent-s  are  very  propi-r  con- 
siderations to  be  urged  upon  Congress  for 
the  purpose  of  dissuading  that  b'xly  from  Its 
exercise,  but  .  fford  no  ground  f<ir  denying 
the  power  ltj=e!f,  or  the  rlpht  to  exercise  It" 
59  US    (  18  How  )   at  433  434 

In  the  course  of  reaching  Its  decision,  the 
Court  exam!ne<l  carefully  the  deliberations 
of    the    constitutional    convention    bearing 
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upon  the  clause  59  U.S.  (18  How.)  at  434- 
435  As  pointed  out  In  the  Court's  opinion, 
the  cl.iuse  arose  out  of  several  separate  pro- 
p.is.ils  which  had  a  common  purpose  to 
prevent  the  National  Government.  In  the 
exercise  of  the  powers  over  Interstate  and 
foreign  commerce  from  diverting  shipping  to 
li  particular  State  In  preference  to  other 
States.  The  suggested  provisions  were  origi- 
nally introduced  by  the  Maryland  delegation 
to  m^ike  clear  that  Congress  could  not  require 
ships  m  the  Che-sapeake  Bay  trade  to  enter 
or  clear  at  Norlolk  (  r  another  Virginia  port — 
a  requirement  which  would  have  seriously 
reduced  commerce  In  the  Maryland  ports. 
The  hLstorv  of  these  provisions  Is  also  dis- 
cussed in  Knoii-lton  v  Moore.  178  U.S.  41, 
101-106  (1900) 

Nothing  in  the  history  of  the  constitu- 
tional provision  or  the  Court's  opinion  sug- 
gests that  an  executive  agreement  designed 
to  i>rotecl  the  economy  of  an  Individual  SUte 
Is  pr'jhiblted  by  the  antlpreference  clause. 
In  fact.  It  Is  clc.ir  from  the  Court's  opinion 
that  tlie  provision  hi\s  a  limited  scope  and 
applies  only  to  a  directly  discriminatory  pref- 
erence of  one  State  over  another.  In  the 
words  of  the  Court,  the  prohibition  extends 
only  to  "legislation  looking  to  a  direct  privi- 
lege or  preference  of  the  ports  of  any  par- 
ticular Stale  over  those  of  another.  Indeed, 
the  clause.  In  terms,  seems  to  Import  a  pro- 
hibition against  some  positive  legislation  by 
Congress  to  this  effect,  and  not  against  any 
IncldenUl  advant.iges  that  might  possibly 
result  from  the  legislation  of  Congress  upon 
other  subjects  connected  with  commerce,  and 
confessedly  within  Its  power."  59  U.S.  (18 
How  )  at  435. 

Any  difference  In  treatment  accorded  to 
the  ports  of  one  State.  In  comparison  with 
those  of  another.  Is  compatible  with  the  antl- 
preference clause  so  lone  as  the  "preference" 
is  merciv  Indirect  or  so  long  as  no  other  State 
Is  dlscrmunated  against.  As  the  Supreme 
Court  has  suggested  m  the  Wheeling  &  Bel- 
mont Bridge  case,  the  Federal  Government 
could  never  act  with  regard  to  the  ports  In 
any  one  State  without  taking  Identical  action 
with  respect  to  the  ports  of  every  other  State 
If  the  cla\ise  Is  Interpreted  otherwise. 

Any  advantage  to  Hawaii  In  protecting  that 
State  trom  dumping  of  meat  products  also 
relates  to  Us  particular  geographic  location. 
Tlie  Sujireme  Ct)urt  h;is  repeatedly  held  that 
the  antlpreference  clause  does  not  prevent 
regulation  which  Involves  a  preference  re- 
sulting from  geographic  circumstances.  Ala- 
bama Grr  .So.  JiR  V.  United  States.  340  U.S. 
■'16  229  (1951);  Lmti.'-mna  Pub.  Serv.Comm.'n 
V  Tejos  .t  NOR  R  .  284  US.  125.  131  (1931); 
Annour  Packing  Co.  v.  United  States,  209  U.S. 
56.  80  (1908);  South  Carolina  v.  Georgia.  93 
U.S.  4  (1876). 

Finally,  the  clause  In  question  does  not 
prohibit  all  individual  treatment  but  only 
such  individual  treatment  as  creates  a  direct 
■preference"  in  favor  of  the  recipient  State. 
The  suggested  port  quota  system  would  not 
give  a  preference  to  the  ports  of  Hawaii  since 
Its  very  purpose  is  to  decrease  the  volume  of 
business  in  such  ports.  This  distinction  was 
the  basis  for  the  holding  of  the  Supreme 
Court  In  CoQlcv  v  B(^rd  of  Wardens.  53  U.S. 
(12  How.)  298  (1852)  that  the  antlpref- 
erence clause  did  not  Invalidate  a  pilotage 
charge  imposed  in  the  port  of  Philadelphia. 
The  Court  stated: 

"But,  as  already  stated,  pilotage  fees  are 
not  duties  within  the  meaning  of  the  Con- 
stitution; and.  certainly,  Pennsylvania  does 
not  give  a  preference  to  the  port  of  Phila- 
delphia, by  requiring  the  masters,  owners, 
or  consignees  of  vessels  sailing  to  or  from  that 
port,  to  pav  the  charges  Imposed  by  the 
29th  section  of  the  act  of  1803.  It  Is  an  ob- 
jection to.  and  not  a  giound  of  preference 
of  a  port,  that  a  charge  of  this  kind  must 
be  borne  bv  vessels  entering  It:  and.  accord- 
ingly, the  Interests  of  the  port  require,  and 


generally  produce,  such  alleviations  of  these 
charges  as  Its  growing  commerce  from  time 
to  time  renders  consistent  with  the  general 
policy  of  the  pilot  laws,  This  State,  by  Its 
act  of  the  24th  of  March  1851,  has  essenti- 
ally modified  the  law  of  1803,  and  further 
exempted  many  vessels  from  the  charge  now 
in  question.  Similar  changes  may  be  ob- 
served In  the  laws  of  New  York.  Massachu- 
setts, and  other  commercial  States,  and  they 
undoubtedly  spring  from  the  conviction  that 
burdens  of  this  kind,  instead  of  operating 
to  give  a  preference  to  a  port,  tend  to  check 
Its  commerce,  and  that  sound  policy  requires 
them  to  be  lessened  and  removed  as  early  as 
the  necessities  of  the  system  will  allow." 
53  U.S.   (12  How.)    at  314-315. 

In  summary,  reasonable  differences  in 
treatment  founded  upon  demonstrable  dif- 
ferences In  circumstances  are  clearly  permis- 
sible under  the  antlpreference  clause.  The 
circumstances  of  the  Hawaiian  beef-growing 
Industry  are  demonstrably  different  from 
those  affecting  any  other  Slate.  The  sug- 
gested port  quota  system  would  therefore 
not  be  a  "preference"  to  Hawaiian  ports  in 
the  constitutional  sense. 

To  suggest  otherwise  would  be  to  suggest 
that  both  the  National  Government  aiid  that 
of  Hawaii  are  powerless  to  defend  the 
Hawaiian  industry  against  the  ruinous  ef- 
fects of  antipodal  imports  because  the 
Hawaiian  situation  is  unique  among  the 
SUtes.  The  State  of  Hawaii  cannot  act  since 
the  commerce  clause  has  given  all  power 
over  foreign  commerce  to  tlie  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. See  e.g..  Hoover  d-  Alhson  Co.  v. 
Evatt,  324  U.S.  652,  655-656  (1945).  If  the 
Federal  Government  is  powerless  as  well, 
Australian  and  New  Zealand  meat  imports 
enjoy  some  sort  of  absolute  constitutional 
protection.  Such  an  argument  was  made 
by  counsel  and  rejected  by  a  unanimous 
Supreme  Court  in  the  Head  Money  Casc!.  112 
U.S.  580,  591 '(1884). 

2.  Article  1.  section  8,  clause  1 : 
The  consistent  and  long-established  rule 
is  that  the  uniformity  clause  applies  only 
to  revenue-raising  meissures  and  does  not 
applv  to  the  regulation  oi  commerce.  E.g., 
Alaska  V.  Troy.  258  U.S.  101.  110-11  (1922): 
Cooley  V.  Board  of  Wardens.  53  U.S.  (12 
How.)  298,-314  (1852).  The  uniformity 
clause  has  even  been  held  not  to  apply  to 
all  revenue  measures,  but  only  (as  the 
clause  states)  to  taxes  in  the  nature  of  du- 
ties, ImjxiEts,  and  excises.  Knniclton  v. 
Afoore.  178  U.S.  41.  88   (1900:. 

The  complete  answer  to  the  suggested 
constitutional  question  was  given  lis  long 
ago  as  1852  In  Cooley  v.  Board  of  Wardens, 
53  U.S.  (12  How.)  298:" 

"But.  having  previously  stated  that.  In 
this  instance,  the  law  complained  of  does 
not  cross  the  appropriate  line  which  limits 
laws  for  the  regulation  of  pilots  and  pilot- 
age. •  •  •  It  also  follows,  that  this  law  is 
not  repugnant  to  the  first  clause  of  the 
eighth  section  of  the  first  article  of  the 
Constitution,  which  declares  that  all  du- 
ties, imposts,  and  excises  sh&ll  be  uniform 
throughout  the  United  States:  for.  if  it  Is 
not  to  be  deemed  a  law  levying  a  duty,  im- 
post, or  excise,  the  want  of  uniformity 
throughout  the  United  States  Is  not  objec- 
tionable. Indeed  the  necesEity  of  conform- 
ing regulations  of  pilotage  to  the  local  pe- 
culiarities of  each  port,  and  the  consequent 
Impossibility  of  having  its  charges  uniform 
throughout  the  United  States,  would  be 
sufficient  of  Itself  to  prove  that  they  could 
not  have  been  Intended  to  be  embraced 
within  this  clause  of  the  Constitution:  for 
It  cannot  be  supposed  uniformity  was  re- 
quired, when  It  must  have  been  known  to 
be  Inpractlcable."  53  U.S.  (12  How.)  at 
313-314. 

For  the  reasons  stated  above.  It  Is  our 
opinion  that  the  suggested  port  quota  sys- 
tem Is  not  unconstitutional  as  a  preference 


of  Hawaiian  porte  or  as  a  nonuniform  duty, 
Impost,  or  excise. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  may  I  ask 
the  Senator  in  charge  of  the  bill  if  he 
will  yield  whatever  time  the  junior  Sena- 
tor from  Nebraska  [Mr.  Curtis]  desires? 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
1   minute  to   the   junior   Senator  from 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  Senator  from  New  York  and  the 
senior  Senator  from  Nebraska. 

Let  me  say  that  the  senior  Senator 
'from  Hawaii  has  performed  an  excellent 
service  in  speaking  for  the  State  of  Ha- 
waii. It  need  not  be  said  that  it  is  a 
new  State.  Everyone  should  be  inter- 
ested in  the  welfare  of  its  economy. 
There  is  an  important  cattle  industry 
there.  It  has  been  because  of  the  will- 
ingness, persistence,  and  diligence  of  the 
distinguished  senior  Senator  from  Ha- 
waii that  this  matter  has  been  brought 
to  the  attention  of  the  committee  in  its 
hearings  and  in  its  executive  session.  It 
is  through  his  efforts  that  the  provision 
is  in  the  bill  at  the  present  time. 

Mr.  FONG.  Mr.  President,  I  thank  the 
distinguished  junior  Senator  from  Ne- 
braska for  his  very  kind  remarks.  The 
distinguished  junior  Senator  from  Ne- 
braska has  been  in  the  forefront  in  the 
battle  on  this  measure.  I  commend  him. 
Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Delaware 
LMr.  Williams]. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  in  recent  months  the  prices 
for  livestock  and  poultry  at  the  farm 
level  have  been  at  an  alltime  low.  At 
the  same  time  our  imports  of  beef  have 
risen  spectacularly. 

In  1960  our  total  beef  and  veal  im- 
ports totaled  780  million  poimds.  In 
1963  beef  and  veal  imports  totaled  1,702 
million  pounds. 

Without  the  administration's  support 
an  effort  is  now  being  made  to  protect 
the  American  farmers  by  curtailing 
these  increased  foreign  imports  by  plac- 
ing a  more  restrictive  quota  on  the 
amount  of  beef  and  beef  products  which 
can  be  brought  into  this  country. 

While  giving  lipservice  to  expressions 
of  sympathy  for  the  plight  of  the  Amer- 
ican farmer  the  administration  has  been 
resisting  any  effort  to  curtail  these  ex- 
panding imports  on  the  basis  that  they 
do  not  want  to  disrupt  our  international 
relations. 

But  this  is  only  a  part  of  the  story. 
Not  only  is  the  administration  encour- 
aging and  protecting  these  expanding 
imports  of  beef  and  beef  products  but  we 
also  find  that  during  the  past  3  years 
the  Kennedy-Johnson  administration 
has  even  been  pouring  out  millions  of 
the  taxpayers'  dollars  under  our  AID 
program  to  finance  and  assist  in  the  ex- 
panded production  of  beef  in  foreign 
countries. 

For  example:  Between  1961  and  1964 
815,445.000  in  outright  grants  were  paid 
to  livestock  operators  in  foreign  coun- 
tries and  $293,000  in  outright  grants  to 
poultry  producers  to  encourage  the  ex- 
pansion of  their  facilities  in  these  coun- 
tries. During  the  same  period  an  addi- 
tional $4,980,000  in  grants  were  paid  to 
foreign   producers   who   had   combined 
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operations  of  poultry  and  livestock.  Be- 
sides this  $20,718,000  m  outnfe.'ht;  xranus 
which  have  been  madf  durlr^is'  the  past 
3  years  by  our  Govpmme-nt  to  expand 
the  cattle  and  poultry  Indu.stry  in  the.se 
foreign  countries,  our  Government  ha.s 
made  available  an  additional  S9  456,000 
in  low  Interest  rate,  convenient  term 
loans  to  expand  further  the  foreKn 
poultry  and  cattle  indu.str>-. 

In  addition  to  the.se  Krant.s  and  loans 
to  expand  the  poultrv  Find  caf  tie  Indu.stry 
in  these  foreign  countr;es  '.vith  taxpayers' 
money,  we  have  under  our  .AID  prot^ram 
made  "investmeni  iruarantees  In  the 
amount  of  $7,550  mio  to  producers  of 
livestoclc  and  poultry  in  the.se  countries. 
These  investment  ^uarar.t'fs  r')talin.: 
$7,550,000.  were  i.s.sued  under  our  AID 
program  to  guarantee  .Am^-ncan  invest- 
ments in  the  cattle  and  r^mltrv  mdu.stry 
In  these  foreign  countries 

Manji  of  the  grants  and  l'>ans  referred 
lo  above  were  made  to  .American  con- 
nected or  affiliated  compaiues  who  are 
establishing  branch  cattir  and  poultry 
industries  in  these  low-labor  and  cheap 
real  estate  cost  areas 

I  would  defend  the  rii-'ht  of  the  Ameri- 
can industry  to  invest  its  monev  as  it 
sees  fit  in  any  of  these  countries,  but  it 
does  not  make  sense  to  have  the  .Ameri- 
can Government  usintj  the  taxpavers" 
money  to  underwrite  the  expansion  of 
the  cattle  and  poultrv  mdustrv,  especial- 
ly at  a  time  when  both  products  are  sell- 
ing below  the  cost  of  protection 

These  cash  trrants.  lutr.s  and  invest- 
ment guarantees  are  scatt'^red  throu.h- 
out  the  world,  but  we  find  that  the  poul- 
try loans  are  concentrated  heaviest  in 
the  Near  East,  with  Greece  and  India  the 
principal  beneflc.arus 

The  grants  and  low  interest  rate  loans 
which  are  made  to  finance  an  expanded 
cattle  industry  are  llkewi.se  .spread 
throughout  the  world,  but  with  the 
heaviest  concentra'ion  nf  the.se  subsidies 
being  in  the  Western  H.misphere. 

Argentina.  Bra/:1,  VA  Salvador.  Para- 
guay, and  Colombia  appear  to  be  the 
largest  beneficiaries  of  '!>■  expanded  cat- 
tle industry,  with  $'J.687  0O0  b-ing  dis- 
tributed in  outruht  gran's  t^  cattlemen 
m  Argentina  and  another  $1,400  000  m 
low  interest  rate  loans 

In  Brazil  grants  totalins:  $5,470,1100 
were  made  to  expand  their  cattle  in- 
dustry. 

In  Colombia  5298  0')0  in  outri-'ht 
grants  were  made  avail.ible  to  expand 
the  cattle  Industry,  with  another  $4  mil- 
lion being  made  available  as  low  interest 
rate  loans. 

In  El  Salvador  S53  000  were  distributed 
in  grants,  with  51  900  000  m  low  interest 
rate  loans  to  help  expand  their  cjlttle  in- 
dustry. 

In  Paraguay  $90,000  were  distributed 
as  development  grants  to  start  the  cattle 
'industry,  and  $825,000  were  made  avail- 
able at  convenient  term  loans,  while  a 
$6,200,000  investment  guarantee  was 
made  to  protect  .American  investments  in 
that  country's  cattle  industry. 

At  this  point  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  have  printed  in  th"  Record  a  report 
received  from  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture giving  a  complete  breakdown  of 
all  of  these  multimillion-dollar  grants, 
convenient  term  loans,  and  investment 


guarantees  that  liave  bi-eii  made  avail- 
able under  our  .AID  program  to  en- 
coura*^e  and  expand  the  cattle  industry 
in  thes<'  foreitrn  countries  This  report 
shows  the  amount  made  available  in  each 
of  the  various  countries 

There  being  no  objection,  the  report 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Re^  okd, 
as  follows. 

DEH.\RTMC.Nr   or  Stati, 
.\ge.ncy  fob  i.nter.n-\t10n\l 
—  Development, 

Wa.thlngton.  D  C  .  June  27,  1964. 
The    Honorable  John  J     Wiii.iams. 
U  S    Senatf-. 
Washington.   D  C 

Dear  Senator  Wn.LiAMs:  Thank  you  for 
your  inquiry  of  June  12.  1964.  requesting 
Information  about  AID  assistance  for  the 
expansion  of  poultry  production  In  fiscal 
years  1963  and  1964.  and  livestoclc  produc- 
tion for  the  fiscal  years  1961-64. 

The  material  la  attached.  I  hope  It  will 
be  helpful  to  you. 

If  we  can  be  of  further  aaalatance,  ple;ise 
do  not  hesitate  to  call  on  us. 
Sincerely  youra. 

Uavui  E    Bell. 


Worldwide  total,  poultry,  and  livestock 
assistance 

Devel  <pineiit  ^ranta  for  poultry 
;nipro\enient.  fiscal  year  1963- 
64 

DfveUjpnient  grants  for  livestock 
improvement,  fiscal  years  1961- 
t54,  Inoludlng  fiscal  year  1960 
m    .Africa .-    . 

Development  grants  for  both 
poultry  and  livestock  Improve- 
ment,  fiscal   years    1960-64 

Dt-velnpment  loans  for  livestock 
Improvement    .,  

Coo.ey  loans  for  poultry  Improve- 
ment, fiscal  years   1963-64 

Coo'.ey  hians  for  livestock  Im- 
provement  

Public  Law  480  local  currency 
for  livestock  Improvement,  fis- 
cal   years    1961-64 

Investment  gviarantees  for  live- 
stock Improvement,  fiscal  years 
1961-64 

Investment  guarantee  for  poul- 
trv Improvement,  fiscal  year 
l'.*63   64 . 

Inve.stment  surveys  for  poultry 
Improvement,  fiscal  year  1964.. 


»2g3. 

000 

15. 

445, 

000 

4. 

980.000 

7, 

300. 

000 

860 

000 

1 

100 

000 

196 

000 

7 

450 

000 

100 

000 

4 

000 

Poultry  and  livf^Uxk  assistance,  Latin  America 
(In  thousands  of  dollarsl 


Country 

Development 

granl-i  for 

poultry 

LmproTeio«nt, 
fiscal  years 

Investment 
(tuiiruiiires 
tor  [wjultry 
Unprovrnirnt, 
(beat  years 
1M3-M 

InvPrtment 

lurvev'* 

for  iN)altry 

liiitirovf  iin<nt, 

flscul  year 

1964 

Development 
pants  Jor 

livestock 

Improvement, 

fiscal  yi-nn 

iu«i-iyt 

Development 

loans  for 

livestock 

improvement. 

fbial  years 

liMl-«4 

Cooley  loans 

for  livestock 

Improvement, 

flical  years 

1061-04 

Investment 
fruaruntew 
for  livf-t()ck 
liiipriiviMuent, 
tlM'al  vcan 
lMr-64 

MO 

•  •«•••«-•••*•*• 

2.687 

2-->7 

1,400 

ItrAfll 

»-- — - — 

4 

4.  470 

M 

2tti 

44 

2B 

147 

a 

» 

87 

15 

llfl 

M 

W 

217 

84 

1.446 

(■oi..:i,Ma... 

(  ■.-,!  1,  i.ica.. 

•l   .;i:  .:..run 
l,rput,UC.. 
Kciii.l'jf  .... 

n 

.... — 

•.««.......... 

4.000 

i,"«66 

... 

Kl  .Salvador. 
Oudlf  ni&la 

lionduTM... 

:::::::::::::: 

— — — " 

—•»——— 

Jamaica 

— 

1     1 ! .  I !    .   I 

r  If  ij:u  ly 

I'eru 

Urujtuay 

83S 

t.XO 

BegMoal.... 
Total.. 

32 

loe 

4 

11.110 

7,300 

823 

8,200 

Ncnt.-Uthe  survey  does  not  result  In  an  actual  InvMtment.  AID  lakes  title  to  the  survey  and  pays  half  tlie  cost. 


Poultry  and  livestock  assistance.   Near  East 
and  south  Asia 

(In  thousands  of  dollars] 


Poultry  and   livestock  assistance,  Africa 

lln  tdou.sniiils  if  <V>llv<l 


Country 


Country 


0«T*k>p- 


Afghanlstao. 

Cyprus 

(ireece 

Inclla 

Iran 

Israel 

Jorilan 

raki<>tan 

Turkey 


Total.. 


fnattatar 

poultry 

Imprine- 1 

meni, 

fiscal 

year 


25 


80 


108 


Cooley 
loans  for 

p<iijltry 

linprni-- 

iiifiit. 

fiscal 

yean 

1963-64 


Develop- 
ment 
I  ((Tanls  for 
;ivc>ti«:k 
improve- 
ment, 
fiscal 
years 
1961-64 


833 

637 


860 


•S 


130 


40 

400 

flO 


753 


Cooley 

loans  f<w 

livei.tiKk 

Improve- 

nient. 

fiscal 

yean 

1961-64 


275 


Dahomey   . 
KtMopla... 

Qtiana 

Ivory 

CoMt 

l.lbva 

Mall     

Morocco 

Nlnrr.  

Nieerla 

BeneKHl 

Ponialla  .., 

Sudan 

Tunisia.  .  - 
r?Hnda  . . 
Upt)er 

Vulta  ... 


275 


Total 


Development 
Kranis  (or 
poultry  im- 
provement, 
fiscal  years 
IU63^4 


I 


Development 

grants  for 
llvest(Kk  Im- 
provement, 
fiscal  vrars 
l'jeO-64 


87 


89 


119 
260 

lie 

65 
SX 
548 


64 


■i 
403 


6W 

92 


DeveloptneDt 

pnmt-  for 

livrsti>clc 

and  lmproT»- 

ment,  fiscal 

vears  I990-M 


127 


3.590 

i.'ia 


1,V1 


,  W'S 


19(U 
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poultry   and    livestock    assistance,   Far   East         China     (Taiwan) 
[In  thousandi  of  dollars]  a»ii°^  '^^^^S- 


Llvestcxk— Dnigs    and     Public  Law  480  local  currency  (Cooley)  loans 


Country 


(•■4':.l.>odla.., 
In  Miiesia... 
Ij»1>.'> 

Taiwan 

Thailand... 
Viitiwai  — 


Develop- 
ment 
grants 

for  livcs- 
stwk 

Improve- 
ment, 
fiscal 
years 
1961-64 


964 


Total. 


12 


976 


I'ubhc 

Develop- 

Law 4M) 

ment 

Im'al 

Rrants 

currency 

for  live- 

for 11  ve- 

stock 

stiK-k 

and 

linprove- 

poultry 

iniTil, 

nil  pro  ve- 

fiscal 

inent. 

veiirs 

fiscal  vear 

lWil-04 

1U64 

Invest- 
ment 

guaran- 
tee for 

livestock 

improve- 
ment, 
fiscal 
years 
1961-64 


98 


UK) 


100 


100 


Amoimt 
Invested 

Amount  guaranteed 

Investor 

1 
Convert-  <    Eipro- 

ibility       priation 

American      Cyanamid 
Co..   General   Offices 
Berdan  Ave.,  Wayne. 
N.J       

$604,000 

$700,000  t     $550,000 

1 

Borrower 


1,250 


1,260 


Mr.  \VILL.IAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
Pipsidt'iU.  I  a.sk  unanimous  consent  to 
havi'  pnnled  at  thi.s  point  in  the  Record 
a  litter  dated  July  27,  1964,  signed  by  Mr. 
David  E.  Bell,  of  the  Agency  for  Inter- 
natumal  Uevelopment,  along  with  at- 
tachments thereto  which  give  a  list  of 
the  breakdown  of  some  of  the  countries 
which  received  the  loans. 

There  binna  no  objection,  the  letter 
and  attachments  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  m  the  Record,  as  follows: 

DH\\R1.MENT   OF   STATE, 

Agency  Ton  International 

Development. 
Washington.  D.C.,  June  27, 1964. 
The  KwMWBblc  John  J.  Williams, 
L'  s.  Senate. 
Washington.  D  C  ' 

Dear  Senator  Williams:  Thank  you  for 
your  letter  of  July  8.  1964,  requesting  fur- 
ther Inlormivtlou  cm  U.S.  assistance  for  the 
expansion  of  poultry  and  livestock  produc- 
tion. 

Er.clu.'-ed  Is  a  list  of  the  names  and  ad- 
drcs-ses  (  f  the  companies  who  were  the  direct 
beneftcL-xrloR  of  U.S.  assistance  along  with 
t!-.e  anioiint  ;uKi  terms  of  the  assistance 
given  .'Ml  of  these  firms  are  American  flnns 
except  those  spcclflcally  designated  other- 
wise. AH  of  the  assistance  listed  In  our 
earlier  report  to  you  btit  not  listed  In  this 
additional  report  was  furnished  directly  to 
the  GoviTiuncnt  of  the  country  concerned 
ratiicr  tlian  to  any  particular  firm. 

If  we  ran  be  of  further  assistance  on  this 
or  anv  other  matter,  please  do  not  hesitate 
to  call  on  us. 

Sincerely  vours, 

David  E.  Bill. 


.\tr 
Inv 

$1 
1 

mint 
ested 

5,000 
9.000 

.\mount  guaranteed 

Investors 

Convert- 

IMlity 

Eipro- 

priatioa 

Wallnee   Chicks,   Inc.. 

rr)vt  OdlPf  I!fnllJ.V,, 
St.    rrtlTslnjrk'.    Kl:l. 

Wil',,,-,.  II  iti-l  1  rv,liir  , 

I'lKi  o'v.n'  Hi. I  n.w, 

6t,  relfrsburg,  Kla. 

$30,000 
20.000 

$30,000 
20,000 

Total 

34.000 

fiO.OOO 

50,000 

Paraguay : 
farming : 


Livestock — Cattle    raising    and 


AID     .\smsTANCE     FOR     PorLTRT     AND     CATTLK 
Pr.   DfcnoN,   AND   P.ARTICIPANT   U.S.   PiBMS 

Invp-tment  survey:  Product  Market  De- 
velopers. Pacific  Palisades.  Calif. 

For  a  .survey  of  opportunities  for  produc- 
tion of  chicken  and  eggs  for  domestic  con- 
sumption in  Brazil.  1964.  If  an  investment 
Is  not  elTectuatcd,  AID'S  share  of  the  cost 
of  t!ie  survpy  will  be  $3,700. 

INVESTMENT    GUARANTIES 

Argentina :  Poultry — production  and  distri- 
bution of  layer-type  chicken  breeding  stock: 


Investors 


First  National  City 
Bank,  399  I'ark  Ave., 
New  York,  N.Y.; 
Morgan  tluariinty 
Trust  Co.,  23  Wall 
St..  New  York.  N. v.: 
Imperial  .Agricultural 
Corp.,'  555  .Madisnn 
Ave. .New  York.  N.Y. 


.Amount  puarantoed 


Convert- 
ibility 


Kxpro- 

priation 


$2, 650, 000  $3, 127, 000, $3, 127.  000 


1  Imperial's  interest  has  Ixrn  taken  over  by  the  (irace 
National  Bank  of  New  York.  7  Hanover  .Square,  New 
York,  N.Y. 

AID  charges  investors  an  annual  fee  of  one- 
half  of  1  percent  of  the  Investment  guar- 
anteed for  each  type  coverage  obtained  (con- 
vertablllty,  expropriation,  war  risk).  A  fee 
of  one-fourth  of  1  percent  annually  Is 
charged  for  standby  coverage. 


Development  loans 

Borrower 

.Amount 

nf  loan 

aprt'e- 

nient 

Years 
repay- 
able 

Interest 
rate 

t  per- 
cent) 

I>ate 

of 
apree- 
inerit 

Banco  Qanadero 
Bogota,  Colom- 
bia  

$4,000,000 

20 

1  2 

19f4 

>  5  years  grace. 

This  Is  a  Colombian  livestock  bank,  owned 
75  percent  by  private  Investors,  10  percent  by 
the  government,  and  15  percent  by  the  agri- 
cultural bank.  It  has  no  American  affiliate. 
The  Government  of  Colombia  has  the  option 
of  requiring  the  borrower  to  repay  the  loan 
to  It  and  In  turn  to  repay  the  United  States 
at  a  softer  rate;  three-fourth  of  1  percent 
for  10  years  and  2  percent  for  the  remainder 
of  40  years.  Subloans  will  be  made  on  the 
following  terms:  Repayable  3  years  at  7  per- 
cent Interest,  4  to  10  years  at  8  percent 
Interest. 


.\mo\int 

of  loan 

aeree- 

meiit 


Government  of 
El  Salvador... 


'Sl. 900. 000 


Years 

repav- 

able 

! 
Interest 
rate 
(per- 
cent) 

40 

H 

Date 

of 
apree- 

ment 


1963 


Amount   |  Years 

of  loan     I  repay- 

agreement     able 


Arbor  .Acres  Farm 

India,  Ltd.,' 

Bombay.  India .      $527, 000 
American  affili- 
ate. Arb<ir 

Acres  Farm. 

Inc.,  Glaston- 
bury, Conn 

MiloutHjr  Central 

Feed  .Mill 

Corp.,  Ltd.,' 

Haifa.  Israel....        275,000 
Pan  Western 

Enterprises,' 

Wasliington,        , 

D.C 825.000 

Voktas  Feed.s. 

Inc.,'  -Athens, 

Ga 33<3,0OO 


10 

10 
5 


Interest 
rate 
(per- 
cent) 


Date  of 
agree- 
ment 


1963 


1963 

1963 
1963 


This  loan  Is  for  relendlng  In  El  Salvador  to 
small  borrowers  for  the  purchase  of  beef  and 
dairy  cattle.  Terms  to  commercial  banks  for 
relendlng  are  6  to  12  years  repayment.  2  years 
grace,  3%  percent  Interest.  Terms  to  ulti- 
mate borrowers  are  6  to  12  years  at  6  percent 
Interest. 


1  For  poultrv  breeding  farms  in  India. 

i  For  UvestocK  fodder  [production  In  Israel;  Israeli  firm 
with  no  .American  affiliate. 

'  I'ur  a  cattle  ranch  in  Paraguay. 

«  For  expansion  of  (wultry-raising  facilities  in  Greece; 
Greek  firm  with  no  .American  affiliate. 

Mr.  MCCARTHY.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  3  minutes  to  the  Senator  from 
Nevada. 

Mr.  BIBLE.  Mr.  President,  I  rise  in 
support  of  H.R.  1839.  The  bill,  as 
amended,  ■«'Ould  limit  imports  of  beef 
and  lamb  products  to  the  approximate 
average  for  the  5-year  period  ending 
December  31.  1963.  Increases  in  the 
quota  would  be  provided  whenever  the 
price  received  in  the  United  States  for  the 
particular  type  of  meat  exceeds  90  per- 
cent of  parity  and  the  domestic  slaugh- 
ter exceeds  specified  amounts  in  the  bill 
during  any  6-month  period. 

Mr.  President,  this  will  provide  a  bare 
minimum  of  protection  to  an  important 
but  economically  hard  pressed  domestic 
industry.  It  would  permit  a  beneficial 
flow  of  trade  to  be  maintained  at  levels 
which  do  not  seriously  injure  our  do- 
mestic producers.  Nothing  could  be 
more  reasonable  and  logical  than  this. 

It  is  not  seriously  contested  that  the 
cattle  and  sheep  industry  is  in  deep  trou- 
ble at  the  present  time.  Severe  competi- 
tion for  the  markets  of  Cutters  and  Can- 
ner  quality  beef  and  similar  skyrocketing 
of  lamb  and  mutton  imports  has  caused 
low  prices  for  these  products  despite  the 
fact  that  domestic  meat  consumption 
continues  to  set  records.  Prices  for  Cut- 
ter and  Carmer  grade  cattle  has  de- 
clined 6  percent  and  3  percent,  respec- 
tively, since  1960.  In  May  of  this  year, 
prices  of  both  grades  of  cattle  had  con- 
tinued to  decline  until  they  were  10 
percent  lower  than  in  the  correspond- 
ing month  of  1963. 

It  is  not  surprising  to  me  that  prices 
have  declined  almost  inversely  to  the  ris- 
ing tide  of  imports.  Prom  1959  to  1963, 
imports  of  frozen,  boneless  beef  of  this 
quality  doubled  and  accounted  for  about 
a  fifth  of  the  increase  in  the  U.S.  supply 
of  beef. 

The  situation  in  regard  to  dressed  lamb 
imports  illustrates  the  same  losing  prop- 
osition facing  domestic  sheepmen.  Im- 
ports from  Australia  alone  Increased 
from  959,000  pounds  in  1957  to  well  over 
5  million  pounds  the  first  9  months  of 
last  year.  Import  prices  averaged  $13.80 
less  per  hundred  pounds  than  New  York 
prices  over  the  same  period. 
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The  committee  report  suggests  that 
part  of  the  problem  may  be  caused  by 
the  increasing  use  of  alternative  meat 
products.  While  this  may  be  true.  I  be- 
lieve it  begs  the  question.  I  am  happy 
to  leave  the  choice  of  meat  products  m 
the  hands  of  consumers,  but  hope  they 
are  able  to  choose  between  domestically 
produced  producus. 

We  must  never  forget  that  a'^ricul- 
ture  is  big  business  in  the  United  States. 
Per  capita  outlay  for  machinery  and  in- 
dustrial products  IS  far  above  the  average 
for  urban  dwellers  When  the  a-;ncul- 
tural  community  suffers,  the  whole  econ- 
omy suffers. 

Many  areas  of  the  United  States  are 
uniquely  adapted  to  the  cattle  industry 
Natural  conditions  favor  the  production 
of  cattle  in  my  own  State  of  Nevada  and 
many  other  Western  States  The  land 
resources  are  not  the  type  which  can  be 
shifted  easily  to  other  production.  Its 
only  immediate  potential  is  in  the  pro- 
duction of  sheep  or  cattle.  It  does  not 
take  a  very  sharp  cut  in  prices  or  eco- 
nomic vitality  of  the  Industry  in  such 
areas  to  be  keenly  felt.  It  has  been  esti- 
mated by  the  University  of  Nevada  that 
imports  at  the  1962  level  of  10  percent 
cau.sed  an  economic  loss  to  the  cattle  in- 
dustry in  Nevada  of  .S4  8  million. 

H  Rh  imptjrts  not  only  cause  a  drop  in 
prices  and  net  income  for  the  agricul- 
tural community  but  upset  the  balance 
in  slaughter  and  domestic  cattle  popu- 
lation. The  drop  in  prices  of  cutter  and 
eanner  cattle,  for  instance,  forces  many 
producers  to  attempt  to  make  up  the  loss 
by  breeding  cows  to  be  culled  for  another 
calf.  This  not  onlv  holds  cows  Ioniser 
than  usual  but  increases  the  cattle  popu- 
lation beyond  normal  limits,  further  ac- 
centuating the  problem.  This  is  pointed 
out  from  the  flsiures  on  page  3  of  the 
report.  The  number  of  calves  bom  an- 
nually decreased  from  19^5  through 
1958— periods  of  fairly  high  prices  for 
cutter  and  eanner  cows— and  took  a  sud- 
den upswing  starting'  :n  1959  and  has 
continued  to  rise  since  then  as  the  prices 
have  continued  to  fall. 

It  is  for  the  reasons  stated  above  that 
I  believe  this  lei,'islation  Is  necessary.  I 
wish  to  reaffirm  my  strong  convictions  in 
the  value  of  foreign  trade.  I  know  the 
economies  of  nations  are  lifted  by  trad- 
mg  products  they  can  produce  most  effi- 
ciently. There  is  a  point,  however,  where 
r-conomic  lo.ss  caused  through  excessive 
imports  of  products  more  than  outweighs 
the  benefits  gained  through  trade,  espe- 
cially in  the  ca.se  of  an  industry  not 
hampered  by  inefficiency  or  lack  of  nat- 
ural resources  or  favorable  conditions. 
The  domestic  cattleman  is  probably  the 
most  efficient  cattle  producer  m  the  world 
today.  As  I  have  pointed  out.  Nevada 
and  other  large  areas  of  land  are  uniquely 
adapted  to  the  production  of  cattle  The 
rea.son  Australia  and  New  Zealand— the 
main  exporters  to  the  United  States — 
are  able  to  produce  cattle  at  a  lesser  price 
is  the  wide  variance  in  the  standard  of 
living  and  the  grade  of  cattle  produced. 

To  allow  unlimited  Imports  from  these 
countries  from  such  different  bases  of 
living  standards  will  indeed  raise  the 
standards  In  the  exporting  countries  but 


only   at   the   expense    of    the   American 
standard. 

Much  has  betn  said  of  the  voluntary 
agreements  recently  concluded  between 
the  United  States  and  the  exporting 
countries  of  Australia,  New  Zealand,  and 
Ireland.  Unfortunately,  these  so-called 
restrictions  begin  at  a  base  which  is  al- 
ready seriously  hurting  domestic  pro- 
ducers. Insult  Is  added  to  injury  by 
guaranteeing  at  least  a  3.7  percent  an- 
nual increase— much  more  than  we  can 
po.ssibly  accommodate  Furthermore, 
these  agreements  reflect  in  part  a  will- 
ingness to  cut  back  imports  slightly  to 
take  advantage  of  a  very  favorable  Eu- 
ropean market.  Should  the  market  de- 
cline in  Europe  we  can  certainly  expect 
a  desire  on  the  part  of  the  exporters  to 
concentrate  on  the  unprotected  Amer- 
ican market. 

It  is  ironic  to  reflect  that  although 
consumption  In  the  United  States  for 
meat  products  nearly  doubled  since  1950. 
our  cattle  industry  continues  to  suffer 
economic  difficulties.  We  grasp  at  com- 
mendable but  entirely  inadequate  de- 
vices of  buying  surplus  beef  for  school 
lunch  programs  but  fall  to  come  to  grips 
with  the  real  problem 

It  appears  to  m(>  that  American  pio- 
ducers  rightly  attempted  to  meet  the  in- 
creased demands  for  meat  products  but 
were  beat  to  the  punch  by  our  permissive 
import  policies  and  a  flood  of  low  '.;rade 
foreign  meat.  By  attempting  to  be  the 
leaders  on  lowering  trade  barriers,  we 
have  succeeded  in  causing  heav>'  losses 
to  a  domestic  industry  The  proposed 
bill,  which  can  hardly  be  described  as 
harsh  or  confining,  would  at  least  affirm 
our  duty  to  our  domestic  industries  first 
while  still  permitting  the  beneficial  flow 
of  trade.  I  strongly  urge  my  colleagues 
to  support  its  passage. 

Mr  JAVITS  Mr  President.  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Illinois  I  Mr. 
Douglas  1  I  understand  that  the  Sena- 
tor from  Nebraska  has  less  time  avail- 
able, and  therefore  I  am  happy  to  yield 
Mr.  IX)UGLAS  Mr  President,  I 
thank  the  Senator. 

When  the  bill  was  suddenly  sprung\ 
upon  us  last  ninht.  I  felt>lmpelled  to  rise  \ 
in  protest  because  to  my  mmd  it  was  a 
clear  rever.sal  of  the  reciprocal  trade  pol- 
icy of  our  Government.  I  s;K)ke  at  .some 
length  and  my  speech  is  found  in  yester- 
days  CoNGRKssioNAi.  Rfcord.  I  do  not 
Intend  to  rehash  all  of  the  material 
which  I  developed  last  night.  However. 
I  want  to  stress  the  following  points. 

First,  I  believe  that  the  fall  in  beef 
prices  has  been  exaggerated.  The  spon- 
sors of  the  bill  are  quoting  the  prices  of 
March,  when  they  were  down  to  $21  a 
hundredweight  for  choice  steers  on  the 
Chicago  market,  which  was  a  fall  of  $6  or 
S7  as  compared  with  some  months  prior 
to  that.  But  ivs  of  last  Friday  choice 
steers  in  Chica::o  .sold  for  $24  2r>  a  hun- 
dredweight, or  approximately  ?3  25  more 
than  in  March.  So  there  has  been  some 
recovery.  But  th.e  demand  for  quotas 
continues  with  full  force,  and  it  contin- 
ues unabated 

Second,  to  my  mmd  the  fall  In  prices 
has  been  largely  due  to  the  ordinar>-  cycle 
of  prices  through  which  beef  prices  op- 
erate    There  Is  a  period  of  high  prices. 


That  leadft  to  the  bueding  of  more  heif- 
ers and  the  fattening  of  more  cattle. 
There  is  aii  increased  production  of  beef, 
and  that  in  turn  leads  to  a  fall  m  price.s. 
When  prices  tall  apiireciably— fall  verv- 
low — certain  producers  are  forced  out  of 
the  cattle  business.  The  rate  of  repro- 
duction of  cattle  is  diminished.  They 
are  not  fattened  as  much.  So  a  decrease 
in  quantity  ensues,  which  results  m  an 
mcrea.se  in  prices. 

In  the  first  part  of  this  yt  ar,  and  the 
latter  part  of  last  year,  we  were  in  the 
downswing  of  the  cycle.  It  may  wfll  be 
that  imports  from  Australia  and  New 
Zealand  contributed  somewhat  to  the 
fall  But  the  major  portion  w^us  due  *o 
the  cycle. 

Third,  in  addition  to  the  cyclical 
downswing  of  prices,  another  factor  is 
the  very  favorable  tax  treatment  which 
is  accorded  the  cattle  industry.  The 
tains  from  the  cattle  industry  are  not 
taxed  as  ordinary  Income,  but  as  capital 
uaiivs.  and  hence  the  gains  are  subject  to 
only  one-half  *hc  rate  of  taxation  a.'< 
ordinary  income,  and  under  no  circum- 
stances more  than  25  percent  In  addi- 
tion, very  favorable  depreciation  provi- 
sions have  been  written  into  the  tax  laws 
These  facts  have  induced  many  people 
who  are  experts  in  tax  avoidance,  to  go 
into  the  cattle  industry  and  make  pur- 
chases and  start  lierds 

If  we  could  remove  some  of  these  spe- 
cial tax  privileges  and  eliminate  the 
diversion  of  capital  into  the  cattle  in- 
dustry, prices  would  rise 

Fourth,  we  should  recognize  that  the 
measure  would  be  piimarily  a  reprisal 
against  Australia  and  New  Zealand,  two 
of  the  best  friends  we  have.  Anyone 
who  thinks  that  Australia  and  New  Zea- 
land would  keep  still  while  the  pnnm.sed 
limitation  of  their  exports  to  tiie  I'nited 
States  Is  put  Into  effect  is  greatly  mis- 
taken. They  would  inevitably  retaliate 
against  us.  either  by  means  of  quotas  or 
by  means  of  Increased  tariffs  I  remind 
Senators  that  we  export  more  to  Aus- 
tralia and  New  Zealand  than  we  import 
from  them  In  1961 -<;2  we  exported 
$409  tnillion  of  products  to  Australia  and 
New  Zealand  and  iini.K)rted  $366  million. 
Therefore  we  exported  $43  million  more 
than  we  Imported. 

Some  think  that  when  they  commit  a 
wrong  or  an  act  injurious  to  others,  the 
others'  will  not  .strike  back.  But  that  is 
not  the  law  of  life  If  we  Injure  others. 
we  may  well  expect  them  to  Injure  us. 
While  the  doctrine  of  turning  the  other 
cheek  is  proper  as  a  standard  of  ethics. 
it  is  not  followed  by  many  individuals  In 
practice,  nor  Is  It  followed  by  luitions. 

So  we  can  certainly  expect,  if  the  pro- 
posed legislation  is  enacted,  or  even  If 
the  Senate  acts  and  the  House  does  not, 
that  it  will  stir  up  a  ureat  deal  of  unfa- 
vorable comment  m  Australia  and  New 
Zealand,  and  they  will  restrict  our  ex- 
ports of  earth-moving  machinery,  agri- 
cultural Implements,  soybeans,  soybean 
products,  and  other  articles.  The  net 
re.s-ul'  will  be  that  labor  in  this  country, 
Australia  and  New  Zealand  will  be  u.sed 
in  less  effective  ways.  We  will  actually 
retaliate  aeainst  each  other  to  our  mu- 
tual disad\antage. 
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Fifth,  the  measure  would  certainly  ac- 
celerate the  movement  in  Europe  toward 
placing  tariff  barriers  against  our  wheat 
and  other  farm  products. 

I  am  not  at  all  certain  that  we  shall 
be  able  to  convert  the  Common  Market 
to  freer  trade  basis  in  farm  products, 
but  we  shall  have  very  little  chance  of 
doing  this  if  we  impose  rigid  quotas  on 
Imports.  Other  nations  will  say,  "We 
are  protectionists,  too.  We  are  merely 
doing  what  you  did." 

We  may,  therefore,  expect  higher  tar- 
iffs and  differential  prices  on  American 
wheat  going  to  Europe,  and  this  will  shut 
off  a  large  part  of  our  farm  market. 

In  view  of  all  these  facts,  I  think  this 
proposal  is  a  clear  reversal  of  the  recip- 
rocal trade  program  which  was  started 
undi  r  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  and  spon- 
sored by  Cordell  Hull.  We  have  made 
a  pood  deal  of  progress  under  that  pro- 
gram We  have  talked  about  trade  ex- 
pansion and  we  have  obtained  trade  ex- 
pansion. But  this  is  a  backward  step. 
It  is  out  of  step  with  the  traditions  and 
historical  principles  of  my  party,  the 
Democratic  Party,  which  fias  always 
hitherto  stood  for  freer  trade.  We  IDem- 
ocrats  have  historically  believed  in  freer 
trade,  causing  labor  and  capital  invest- 
ment to  go  into  industries  which  can  pro- 
duce most  effectively  either  positively  or 
comparatively.  We  have  believed  that 
the  international  price  system  operates 
to  equate  imports  with  export^s.  But  It 
can  be  interfered  with  and  labor  can  be 
diverted  into  less  productive  channels 
and  iliat  is  apparently  what  we  are 
.-ibout  to  do. 

It  seems  to  me  we  should  move  in  ef- 
forts, consistent  with  fair  treatment,  to 
bind  the  free  nations  of  the  world  in  an 
economic  alliance.  I  appeared  this 
morning  before  the  House  Committee 
on  Mi^rchant  Marine  to  protest  the  un- 
reasonable British  attempts  to  prevent 
our  merchant  marine  from  getting  the 
necessary  facts  about  discrimination  in 
ocean  rates  which  operate  against  our 
exports. 

We  should  try  as  best  we  may  not  to 
Injure  other  nations  and  to  create  on 
economic  c rounds  a  trade  alliance  which 
IS  also  a  political  alliance. 

This  proposal  is  a  backward  step  in 
that  respect.  I  know  this  measure  is  op- 
posed by  the  administration.  Secretary 
Froenian  testified  against  it. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  St  nator  has  expired. 

Mr  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  may  I 
have  1  additional  minute? 

Mr  HRUSKA.  I  yield  2  minutes  to 
the  Senator  from  Illinois. 

Mr  DOUGLAS  Secretary  Freeman 
testitlt>d  against  this  bill.  There  is  every 
indication  that  the  administration  Is  op- 
po.sed  t-o  it 

I  make  no  reflection  upon  Senators 
from  cattle-producing  States  who  are 
sponsoring  this  measure.  The  cattle  in- 
dustry is  powerful;  it  is  vehement;  It  is 
.stronL'ly  organized.  I  can  well  under- 
stand the  climate  of  opinion  in  the  vari- 
ous cattle-producing  States.  But  it  is 
against  the  interests  of  the  United  States, 
and  it  is  certainly  against  the  interest  of 
the  consumers  of  the  United  States,  who 
form  the  vast  majority  of  the  people. 


General  Hancock  once  said.  "The  tariff 
is  a  local  issue."  We  seem  to  be  acting 
as  though  it  were.  But  it  should  not  be. 
I  shall,  therefore,  support  the  Javits 
proposal  to  recommit. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President.  I 
yield  myself  2  minutes  on  the  bill. 

I  enthusiastically  support  the  com- 
mittee amendment  which  was  originally 
inspired  by  the  Senator  from  Montana, 
and  comes  to  us  in  language  fashioned 
by  the  Senator  from  Nebraska.  I  do  so 
for  many  reasons.  I  think  It  is  right. 
I  think  it  is  in  the  interest  of  the  Ameri- 
can economy,  and  the  American  farmer. 
I  know  it  is  in  the  overwhelming  and 
clear  interest  of  the  American  dairy 
farmer. 

A  very  high  proportion  of  the  meat 
which  is  imported  is  cow  beef.  In  fact, 
most  of  it  is.  as  I  understand. 

The  importation  of  cow  beef  drives 
the  price  of  cow  meat  down.  This  has 
resulted  in  an  adverse  effect  on  the  dairy 
farmer,  because  the  low  price  for  slaugh- 
tered cows  prevented  him  from  cull- 
ing his  cows.  The  cow  that  is  not  slaugh- 
tered continues  to  produce  milk.  This 
keeps  hundreds  of  thousands  of  cows  in 
production.  This  in  turn  results  in  a 
higher  level  of  dairy  production.  What 
does  this  do  to  national  milk  production? 
The  price  of  dairy  products  is  literally 
as  low  now  as  the  flexible  law  allows. 
The  dairy  farmer's  income  is  shamefully 
low. 

So  I  think  the  present  policy  of  per- 
mitting huge  beef  imports  is  dead 
wrong.  This  huge  beef  import,  resulting 
in  more  cows  left  in  production  imposes 
a  heavy  burden  on  the  taxpayer  to  pay 
more  and  more  for  surplus  milk. 

There  is  in  the  law,  section  22  of  the 
Agricultural  Act.  which  is  supposed  to 
provide  against  this  kind  of  situation 
and  prevent  importation  of  meat  which 
would  significantly  increase  the  costs  of 
the  price  support  program.  So  although 
beef  is  not  price-supported,  its  excessive 
impwrtation  interferes  with  the  dairy 
price  support  program,  because  it  re- 
sults in  sharply  increased  milk  produc- 
tion and  a  heavier  surplus. 

The  statement  made  by  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Doug- 
las] is  one  of  his  characteristically  elo- 
quent and  powerful  speeches — this  time 
in  opposition  to  the  pending  bill.  Now, 
Mr.  President,  I  supported  the  Trade 
Expansion  Act  of  1962.  I  would  do  so 
again.  It  is  a  good  act.  But  we  must 
recognize  the  realities  we  face.  The 
dairy  farmer,  and  the  farmer  generally, 
has  a  low  income.  The  cost  of  food  is 
not  high  in  relation  to  income.  In  re- 
lation to  American  personal  income,  it 
is  the  lowest  it  has  ever  been  in  our  his- 
tory. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  yield  my.self  1  ad- 
ditional minute. 

The  American  consumer  now  has  by 
far  the  best  bargain  in  food  he  has  ever 
had  or  that  anyone  in  any  countiy  of 
the  world  has  had  throughout  human 
history. 

Ten  years  ago  the  American  consumer 
spent  about  26  percent  of  his  income  for 
food.     Today   the  American   consumer 


spends  only  about  18  percent  of  his  in- 
come for  Ithis  prime  necessity  of  life. 
This  is  one  of  the  prime  reasons  for  our 
high  standard  of  living.  It  is  because 
the  American  farmer  produces  so  much, 
at  such  a  low  cost,  and  so  efficiently,  with 
such  a  big  investment  of  his  own  that 
food  is  such  a  bargain  for  the  American 
consumer.  Even  if  we  consider  the  full 
cost  of  the  farm  program,  the  cost  which 
the  consumer  pays  for  food  is  still  only 
18  percent  of  the  income  of  the  Amer- 
ican consumer — far,  far  less  than  in  any 
other  country,  way  below  what  the  cost 
of  food  in  relation  to  income  has  been 
historically.  \ 

I  hope  the  committee  amendment  i§ 
adopted  and  written  into  law.  Our  farm- 
ers need  it.   It  is  simple  justice. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  15  minutes. 

Let  me  first  lay  down  a  few  basic  pos- 
tulates. First,  it  is  a  strange  anomaly 
that  a  Republican  Senator  is  seeking  to 
sustain  the  position  of  a  Democratic  ad- 
ministration. If  this  is  not  bipartisan- 
ship in  action.  I  have  not  seen  it. 

It  is  perhaps  also  just  as  interesting 
that  the  essential  mover  behind  this 
measure  is  the  majority  leader  himself, 
which  shows  that  we  all  represent  our 
States,  even  though  we  may  occupy  au- 
gust positions  representing  a  whole  party 
in  the  Senate. 

I  have  no  quarrel  whatever  with  my 
colleagues  who  are  fighting  for  their 
States  and  State  interests.  I  have  done 
the  same  thing.  But  this  fact  does  not 
change  the  duty  of  each  one  of  us  who, 
like  myself,  is  in  a  position  to  lay  before 
the  Senate  the  basic  national  interest 
which  is  involved  and  which  far  tran- 
scends individual  sectional  interest.  It 
has  happened  to  me.  and  it  is  only  fair 
that  it  should  happen  to  my  colleagues 
as  well. 

The  basic  misconceptions  which  have 
appeared  in  the  statements  made  here  so 
far  are  these:  First,  that  imports  have 
depressed  beef  prices.  That  is  not  true, 
and  I  will  prove  it;  second,  that  beef  im- 
ports are  in  direct  competition  with  the 
domestic  commodity — that  is  not  true, 
and  I  will  demonstrate  it. 

First,  let  us  understand  very  clearly 
that  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  rep- 
resenting the  administration  is  against 
this  measure.  The  study,  which  was  or- 
dered by  the  Senate  Finance  Committee 
itself  from  the  U.S.  Tariff  Commission, 
and  all  its  findings,  generally  question 
the  position  which  is  taken  with  respect 
to  this  bill. 

With  regard  to  the  impact  of  beef  im- 
ports on  cattle  prices  I  read  from  an  offi- 
cial document  called  the  1964  Outlook 
Issue.  Livestock  and  Meat  Situation,  is- 
sued by  the  Economic  Research  Service 
of  the  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture, 
which  reads  as  follows : 

Cattle  prices  in  the  short  term  are  In- 
fluenced primarily  by  the  volume  of  cattle 
slaughtered.  Fed  cattle  prices  depend 
largely  on  the  number  and  weight  of  fed 
cattle  marketed  and  the  resulting  produc- 
tion of  beef.  Similarly,  cow  prices  depend 
principally  on  the  supply  of  cow  beef. 

To  the  extent  that  cow  beef  may  compete 
with  fed  beef  for  the  consumer's  dollar  cow 
prices  have  some  effect  on  fed  beef  prices  and 
vice   versa.     Imports   affect   these   prices   by 
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clianglng  the  total  supply   of   beef   of   that 
quality — 

Note  this— 
prices  of  utility  cow»  at  Chicago  have  re- 
mained relatively  stable  since  1959  even 
though  Imports  have  Increased  subetantlal'.y 
during  this  period  This  Is  because  the  In- 
crease In  Imports  came  about  when  domestic 
cow  slaughter  was  low  In  1962.  the  to'.al 
supply  of  domestic  pr^xluctlon  of  cow  beef 
plus  Imports  of  beef  and  veal  averaged  abou'. 
the  same  aa  the  annual  average  during 
1954-57.  On  a  per  capita  basis.  It  weus  beluw 
that  of  the  earlier  period  Even  , Including 
the  further  rise  In  Impi  rts  In  i:>63  per  capl'a 
production  of  cow  beef  plus  Imports  la  still 
below  that  of  the  earlier  period 

A  chart  prepared  by  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  on  the  rant,'e  of  choice 
slaughter  steer  prices,  avera^'e  cost  per 
100  pounds  of  sales,  by  months  shows 
that  the  high  water  mark  in  prices  since 
roughly  1959  was  achieved  in  the  latter 
part  of  1962. 

When  we  refer  to  the  import  tables  in 
the  Senate  Finance  Committee's  report, 
we  find  that  in  1961  Import^s  of  beef  and 
veal  totaled  a  billion  pounds.  In  1962  a 
billion  and  a  half  pounds,  and  in  1963, 
1,700  million  pound.s — m  order  of  magni- 
tude not  too  great  a  difference,  consid- 
ering the  aggregate  con.>urnption  in  the 
United  States  of  something  in  the  area  of 
17  to  18  billion  pounds 

Therefore,  from  tiie  evidence  it  is 
highly  unlikely,  from  this  relationship. 
that  the  imports  had  any  material  effect 
on  price.  Our  distinguished  colleague 
the  Senator  from  New  Mexico  [Mr  An- 
derson], who  Is  e.xtremely  knowledgeable 
in  this  field — much  more  knowledgeable 
than  I — stated  exactly  why  there  has 
been  a  price  problem  so  far  as  the  cattle- 
men are  concerned.  I  refer  to  a  speech 
he  made,  which  Is  carried  In  the  Con- 
gressional Record  at  pa^'e  16102  of  July 
8.  1964.    He  said: 

The  Secretary  of  Agricul'ure  presented 
some  tables  which  are  very  interesting,  show- 
ing that  the  dairy  cattle  were  d'jwii  in  num- 
bers the  last  25  years,  but  that  beef  cattle 
were  up  from  68  309.000  to  106  488.000  This 
Is  a  growth  way  beyond  the  population 
growth  of  the  country  and  way  beyond  the 
effective  demand  I  have  my  own  theory 
as  to  what  Is  helping  cause  this,  but  I  do  not 
believe  that  Import.s  .ire  the  only  cause. 

The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  testified 
on  June  17  that  the  price  situation  was 
attributable  to  cattle  production  which 
had  increased  tremendously,  and  had 
outstripped  consumption  and  had  out- 
stripped the  increase  in  population 

Therefore.  I  believe  It  is  clear  that  im- 
ports are  not  causing  the  drop  in  prices. 

The  second  point  is  that  what  is  im- 
ported becomes  very  significant,  because 
the  American  market  is  mainly  supplied 
at  home  from  what  an-  called  table  cuts. 
The  major  portion — 90  percent — of  our 
Imports  is  not  in  the  competitive  items 
but  consists  of  frozen.  bonele.ss.  lean  meat 
used  primarily  in  the  production  of  man- 
ufactured beef  products.  Out  of  a  total 
of  1.7  billion  pounds  of  beef  and  veal  im- 
ported into  the  United  States  In  1963.  1.4 
billion  was  In  the  form  of  fresh,  fro/en. 
or  chilled  boneless  beef,  used  entirely  for 
manufactured  beef  products.  As  a  mat- 
ter of  fact,  we  export  a  considerable 
amount  of  our  table  cuts,  especially  now 


In  view  of  the  higher  standard  of  living 
in  Europe. 

For  TV  dinners,  barbecues,  outdoor 
grills,  and  children's  lunches,  the  Amer- 
ican consumer  is  tinding  it  u.seful  and 
profitable  to  use  a  substantial  quantity 
of  imported  meat,  which  Is  used  in  tlies.- 
processed  pn)duct.s 

Mr.  President.  I  rl.se  and  move  as  I 
do  primarily  becau.-5e  tins  is  a  dearly  lield 
interest  of  tiie  American  consumer. 

The  American  cattle  growers  are  muss- 
ing the  mark  twice  1-^rst.  they  miss  the 
mark  with  res(ject  to  what  they  believe 
has  an  impact  on  their  prices;  and  they 
mi.-vs  the  mark  also  with  respect  to  what 
Ls  imporu-d.  Kestnctions  of  b.i'f  imports 
is  of  no  Lireat  benefit  to  them,  but  of 
material  lo.s.^  to  the  American  consumer, 
who  IS  more  and  more  receiving  the  bene- 
fit, of  the  prtK'es.sed  meat,  which  is  at  a 
reasonable  price.  That  price  is  based  to 
a  ver>'  important  extent  upon  the  tmp^ir- 
tation  of  the  meat,  at  a  time  of  a  do- 
me.^tlc  shortage  of  cow  and  bull  beef 

There  is  one  other  postulate  that  I 
should  like  to  state.  I  am  a  firm  sup- 
porter, and  have  been  ever  since  I  have 
b«M-n  a  Member  of  the  House  and  of  the 
Senate,  of  the  reciprocal  trade  policy  of 
the  United  States.  Those  who  say  they 
are  pleading,  in  respect  to  this  bill,  for 
the  best  interests  of  the  American  people, 
are  overlooking  the  fact  that  import.s  and 
exiK'rts  represent  one  of  tlie  dearest  and 
most  important  interests  of  the  Ameri- 
can people,  giving  employment  and  sus- 
tenance to  far  more  people  than  would 
be  involved  if  we  adopted  an  opposite 
policy. 

This  year  we  expect  to  have  one  of 
the  most  encouragmw  export  surpluses 
we  have  known  m  recent  history,  an  an- 
ticipated S6  -■  billion.  The  exp«:)rt -import 
trade  is  expected  to  exceed  $43  billion 
this  year  This  gives  support  and  suste- 
nance to  many  millions  of  Americans. 
I  point  out  also  that  the  President,  in 
a  news  confi-reiKe  on  July  25.  referred 
to  the  critical  importance  to  the  US. 
economy  of  farm  exports.    He  said: 

In  the  year  ending  July  30  American  ex- 
ports of  farm  pri<lU'.t8  bn.ke  all  records, 
reaching  an  alltlme  high  of  «8  2  billion. 

In  a  situation  where  it  is  ncit  necessary 
U)  the  survival  of  an  imjKjrtant  Ameri- 
can industry,  or  to  avoid  any  deep  and 
basic  injury  to  an  important  American 
industry,  namely,  cattle  ralslntT.  to  jetti- 
son and  gut  our  reciprocal  trade  policy 
would  be  HI  advised  in  the  national  in- 
terest. 

It  Ls  interestinc  to  note  that  it  Is  diffi- 
cult, not-Althstandinu'  objecti\e  evidence, 
notwithstanding  what  editorial  ot)lnlon 
holds,  and  notwithstanding  the  position 
of  the  administration  itself  on  a  do/en 
other  fronts,  to  find  someone  who  will  be- 
speak the  foreign  trade  interest  and  the 
foreif^n  policy  of  the  United  States  in 
this  Chamber 

When  a  matter  comes  up  which  inter- 
ests Senators  from  certain  States  in  an 
Individual  fashion  one  would  think  that 
we  were  living  in  a  vacuum  of  our  own 
creation,  and  not  in  this  world.  Tomor- 
r<nv.  Seiiators  will  b«'  rising  to  ask  why 
Argentina  or  Mexico  is  at  odds  with  the 
United  States,  or  why  we  are  not  getting 
the  cooperation  from  Australia  and  New- 


Zealand  that  we  ought  to  be  getting  from 
them.  We  forget  the  fact  that  the  Pre*- 
Ident  has  made  rather  solemn,  voluntary 
agreements  with  those  countries  with  re- 
spect to  these  meat  imports,  which  we 
would  jettison  in  this  bill. 

Whereas  meat  imports  have  Increased 
in  the  past  year  by  some  9  percent  over 
the  past  few  years,  in  passing  the  bill  we 
would  be  cutting  them  down  by  more 
than  25  percent 

Therefore,  those  countries  would  have 
reason  to  complain  ver>'  bitterly  against 
the  Uiilted  States.  Among  tho-sc  coun- 
tries. I  point  out.  would  be  Aruentina  and 
very  importantly  Arv'entina  has  sup- 
ported lus  with  respect  to  sanctions 
ai^amst  Cuba.  Let  us  not  become  too 
irritated  with  our  allies  when,  in  our 
trade  policy,  the  left  hand  does  not  know 
what  the  riV'ht  hand  is  doing. 

Mr  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield':* 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  yield. 
Mr  CLARK.  I  wonder  whether  earlier 
In  his  remarks  the  Senator  from  New 
York  had  occasion  W  quote  the  testimony 
of  the  SecretaiT  of  Agriculture,  Mr. 
Freeman 

Mr.  .JAVITS  I  did.  The  Senator  from 
Pennsylvaiua.  with  his  usual  directness 
points  up  this  subject.  For  the  infor- 
mation of  the  Senate,  the  Senator  from 
Mlnne.sota  (Mr  MrCfRTHV).  whom  I 
que.stloned  on  the  subject,  .^aid  what  is 
the  fact:  namely,  that  In  his  testimony 
before  the  Committee  on  Finance  Secre- 
tary F^-eeman  was  oiiposed  to  the  bill. 
His  position  must  be  taken  as  the  posi- 
tion of  the  administration 

Mr.  CLARK.  It  cKCurs  to  me  that  the 
statement  of  Secretary  Freeman,  par- 
ticularly that  which  starts  toward  the 
middle  of  pace  499  of  part  2  of  the  hear- 
ings, Is  very  persuasive.     He  said: 

I  urge  the  Congress  not  to  pass  S.  2525  or 
similar  bills  at  this  time. 

Mv  undersumding  Is  that  the  House  hill  U 
a  similar  bill. 

Such  action  could  do  no  go<xl  In  reducing 
beef  imports  or  raising  beef  prUf.s  Immedi- 
ately And  It  could  seriously  Jeop.trUi/e  our 
trade  negotiating  position. 

He  then  proceeds  to  say  that  such  leg- 
islation Is  not  nece.ssary  at  this  tune.  He 
states  that  the  passage  of  such  lepisla- 
tlon  would  invite  Immediate  retaliation 
by  our  beef  suppliers  In  the  form  of  high- 
er tariffs  or  reduced  import  quotas  for 
American  goods.  He  also  refers  to  the 
Kennedv  i;ound  neeotiations.  and  that  It 
Is  vital  to  ?o  to  the  bari:alnlng  table  in 
the  best  po.s.sible  position.  In  the  end 
he  stronu'ly  recommends  against  passage 
of  the  propcxsed  legislation. 

I  hope  that  some  Senators  on  my  side 
of  the  aisle  will  feel  inclined  to  .support 
their  own  administration  m  what  seems 
to  be  a  completely  sound  position.  If  we 
do  not  support  our  own  admnus-rati^. 
we  are  jeopardizing  one  of  the  major  ob- 
jectives of  the  Democratic  Party,  whicn 
is  to  increase  trade  and.  tzenerally  speaK- 
ing.  to  cut  import  tariffs  and  duties,  wid 
to  work  toward  what  an  excellent  Re- 
publican, Wendell  Wlllkie,  called  one 
world  . 

I  commend  the  Senator  from  New  \orx 
for  the  position  he  has  taken  in  mov- 
ing to  recommit  Uie  bill. 
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Mr.  JAVITS.  I  am  grateful  to  the 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania.  I  might  tell 
him,  with  all  due  respect  and  deference, 
that  I  am  not  so  much  interested  in  what 
will  redeem  the  views  of  the  Democratic 
Party  as  I  am  in  what  will  redeem  the 
position,  for  the  present  and  future,  of 
the  United  States  In  this  critically  im- 
portant problem  of  trade. 

Mr.  CLARK.  It  is  always  a  pleasure  to 
hear  the  Senator  from  New  York  sup- 
porting the  Democratic  administration. 
Mr.  JAVITS.  The  Senator  from  Penn- 
sylvania mentioned  a  while  ago  that  he 
was  rather  pleased  to  join  in  cosponsor- 
ing  a  successful  amendment  with  my 
colleague  from  New  York  [Mr.  Keating], 
so  I  suppose  it  is  about  as  broad  as  It  is 
lone. 

Mr  President,  this  would  be  an  appro- 
priate place  to  point  out  that  those  who 
supported  Senator  Mansfield's  Ideas  in 
respect  to  an  amendment  are,  in  my 
JudRmcnt.  now  face  to  face  in  the  bill 
with  a  much  stricter  standard. 

I  must  also  point  out  that  our  present 
information  is  that  tiie  level  of  imports 
into  the  I'nited  States  of  beef  and  veal 
would  probably  be  no  larger  in  1964  than 
the  average  annual  Imports  during  1959- 
63.  which  IS  what  those  who  are  sponsor- 
ing this  move  feel  they  want  to  accom- 
plish. 

The  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Nebraska  I  Mr.  Curtis  1.  which  in  essence 
is  the  amendment  in  the  bill — the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Mon- 
tana IMr.  Mansfield]  having  been 
turr.ed  down — not  only  provides  broader 
commodity  coveraee.  including  beef, 
pork,  and  prepared  and  preserved  beef 
and  veal,  none  of  which  was  covered  by 
the  Mansfield  amendment:  but  whereas 
t!ie  Mansfield  amendment  would  have 
piven  a  quotient  for  increases  in  popula- 
tion, and  incn-a.ses  in  demand,  the  Cur- 
ti.s  amendment  would  only  open  the 
quota  to  some  extent,  based  upon  a  par- 
ity formula:  that  Is,  the  Curtis  amend- 
ment provides  for  future  increases  In 
quotas  if  the  average  prices  of  cattle  in 
the  United  States  equaled  or  exceeded  90 
percent  of  parity,  or  if  there  were  a  na- 
tional di.saster  or  emergency  facing  the 
hvrsfock  industry.  Increases  in  quotas 
under  this  fonnula  are  not  likely  to  oc- 
cur m  most  years.  These  provisions  are 
far  more  strinuent  than  the  provisions 
of  the  Mansfield  amendment,  which  was 
turned  down. 

In  addition,  the  Curtis  amendment 
would  authorize  the  President  to  estab- 
lish ouotas  for  individual  ports  of  entry 
Into  the  United  States  This  may  very 
well  be  seriously  questioned  under  the 
Constitution.  Section  9.  article  1,  states 
that  "No  preference  shall  be  given  by 
ar.y  rrmilation  of  commerce  or  revenue 
to  the  ports  of  one  State  over  those  of 
anotiier.'" 

Aside  from  all  these  questions.  I  should 
like  to  point  out  one  other,  and  then  I 
shall  be  throutzh. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  S<mator  from  New  York  has  ex- 
pired. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  yield  myself  3  addi- 
tional minutes. 

I  should  like  to  point  out  the  effect 
which  this  bill  would  likely  have  upon 


our  favorable  trade  posture  in  the 
world.  Let  us  remember,  as  I  said  a 
moment  ago,  that  our  balance  of  pay- 
ments, and  also  a  great  deal  of  Ameri- 
can employment,  to  the  tune  of  mil- 
lions of  jobs,  are  heavily  dependent  up- 
on foreign  trade.  Many  of  the  coun- 
tries which  would  be  affected  by  our 
action  today  have  favorable  balances  of 
trade  with  the  United  States.  Argen- 
tina, incidentally,  is  a  signal  example. 
So  is  Australia,  with  which  we  have  a 
favorable  balance  of  trade.  It  is  for 
this  reason  and  in  view  of  the  fact  it  is 
not  necessary  to  take  this  action  in  order 
to  save  an  important  American  indus- 
try— and  I  think  we  have  demonstrated 
that  from  the  facts  and  figures — that  I 
think  it  would  be  most  unwise  in  the  na- 
tional interest  to  proceed  to  approve  this 
bill. 

I  can  understand  thoroughly  why  the 
administration  is  against  the  bill.  What 
I  cannot  understand,  what  escapes  me, 
is  how,  with  so  much  at  stake  in  terms 
of  the  foreign  economic  policy  of  the 
United  States,  the  administration  can 
stand  aside  and  leave  it  to  a  Republican 
Senator  like  myself  to  raise  these  criti- 
cally important  issues  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate.  It  seems  to  me  that  this  par- 
ticular situation  is  something  to  which 
the  American  people  should  give  their 
profound  consideration.  The  adminis- 
tration is  properly  opposed  to  the  bill. 
It  has  analyzed  its  position  and  its  rep- 
resentatives have  testified  before  the 
committee.  The  committee  has  had  the 
benefit  of  a  report  from  the  Tariff  Com- 
mission. Nonetheless,  the  committee  has 
plowed  ahead,  I  think  it  is  fair  to  as- 
sume, because  there  are  enough  Sena- 
tors who  are  interested  in  the  matter 
from  the  point  of  view  of  their  own 
States.  But  there  must  be  some  of  us— 
and  In  my  judgment  it  ought  to  repre- 
sent a  majority  of  the  Senate— who  are 
looking  above  that  consideration  to  the 
basic  national  consideration  to  see  to  it 
that  the  interests  of  the  United  States 
will  not  be  jeopardized.  I  believe  they 
will  be  jeopardized  if  the  Senate  takes 
the  kind  of  action  that  is  proposed  and 
the  President  signs  this  kind  of  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  from  New  York  has 
again  expired. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  yield  myself  an  addi- 
tional 2  minutes. 

We  will  not  let  it  be  jeopardized  with- 
out an  analysis,  such  a  close  analysis  as 
I  have  tried  to  give  today  upon  the  floor 
of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  at  this  point  in 
the  Record,  an  editorial  entitled.  "Wrong 
Policy  on  Meat,"  published  in  the  New- 
York  Times  of  July  6, 1964. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Wrong  Policy  on  Meat 
Ignoring  administration  objections  and  a 
Tariff  Commission  report,  the  Senate  Fi- 
nance Committee  has  heeded  the  pleas  of 
cattlemen  and  approved  a  bill  fixing  stiffly 
reatrlctlve  quotas  on  Imports  of  meat.  This 
Is  the  wrong  solution  for  the  problems  pla- 
guing breeders  and  feeders  of  cattle  and 
hogs.     Importe  from  abroad,  as  the   Tariff 


Commission  Indicated,  are  not  the  main  rea- 
sons for  the  sharp  drop  In  meat  prices. 
Rather,  It  Is  due  basically  to  overproduction 
and  overspeculatlon  by  the  livestock  Indus- 
try Iteelf . 

Traditionally  cattlemen  have  championed 
the  free  market.  They  have  looked  down 
their  noses  at  other  sectors  In  agriculture 
that  have  sought  Government  help.  But 
the  quotas  they  are  demanding  are  simply 
another  form  of  Government  subsidy  that 
win  be  paid  for  by  consumers  In  higher  prices 
for  meat.  In  addition  their  action  will  In- 
jure the  administration's  efforts  to  liberalize 
barriers  to  International  trade. 

The  administration  has  already  concluded 
voluntary  agreements  to  limit  Imports  with 
countries  selling  low-grade  meat  to  the 
United  States.  It  It  also  helping  American 
producers  to  sell  more  high-quality  beef 
abroad.  These  measures  are  all  that  the 
livestock  Industry  should  expect  from  Wash- 
ington. The  fundamental  troubles  facing 
the  Industry  can  be  solved  only  by  a  more 
realistic  policy  by  cattlemen  themselves. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  also  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  at 
this  point  in  the  Record,  an  editorial  en- 
titled, "Sabotaging  Trade."  published  in 
the  Washington  Post  and  Times  Herald 
of  July  4,  1964.  This  editorial,  too.  is  in 
opposition  to  the  proposal  before  the  Sen- 
ate today. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 

was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 

as  follows : 

Sabotaging  Trade 

The  Common  Market  representatives  at 
the  Kennedy  round  of  tariff  negotiations 
got  some  powerful  assistance  from  an  unex- 
pected quarter  In  their  long  dispute  with 
the  United  States  over  restrictive  agricul- 
tural policies.  By  an  overwhelming  vote  the 
Senate  Finance  Committee  approved  a  bill 
that  would  place  rigid  quotas  on  imports  of 
all  types  of  meat.  And  if  it  is  passed  by 
Congress,  the  Emperor  who  has  been  de- 
manding loudly  that  the  Common  Market 
keep  OF>€n  Its  doors  to  agricultural  imports 
will  have  no  clothes. 

For  the  past  few  years  beef  prices  have 
been  tumbling  under  the  Impact  of  record 
levels  of  production.  As  a  result  the  cattle- 
men and  the  feeders — those  who  fatten 
young  steers  with  grain  feed — demanded  re- 
lief, and  since  they  are  now  dispersed  over 
29  States,  their  political  power  cannot  be 
Ignored. 

Although  imports  of  beef,  mainly  the  low- 
grade  "manufacturing"  type  that  goes  into 
frankfurters  and  sausages,  amount  to  only 
9  percent  of  total  consumption  and  could 
hardly  have  a  significant  Impact  on  prices, 
the  beef  lobby  seized  upon  imports  in  very 
much  the  same  way  that  desperate  men  cre- 
ate scapegoats.  The  Tariff  Commission's 
objective  report  on  beef  and  beef  products, 
prepared  at  the  request  of  the  Senate  Finance 
Committee,  contains  nothing  that  supports 
the  erroneous  contention  that  imports  are 
the  cause  of  low  beef  prices. 

In  response  to  the  pressures  exerted  by 
the  beef  producers  the  Government  nego- 
tiated "voluntary"  quota  agreements  with 
Australia,  New  Zealand,  Mexico,  and  Ireland, 
and  at  the  same  time  it  bolstered  beef  prices 
througHvptirchases  by  the  Defense  and  Agri- 
culture Departments.  But  despite  the  recent 
improvement  In  beef  prices,  despite  the  fact 
that  domestic  consumption  is  rising  sharply 
and  American  steaks  are  gaining  favor  In 
Europe,  the  pressures  exerted  by  the  lobby 
were  unrelenting. 

As  a  result  the  Senate  Finance  Committee, 
in  a  session  that  hardly  demonstrated  politi- 
cal courage,  approved  Senator  Mansfield's 
protectionist  bill  along  with  the  stringent 
amendments  offered  by  Senator  Curtis.    The 
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bin  would  establish  very  rigid  quotas  not 
only  for  beef  Imports,  but  all  meat  products 
Not  even  goat  meat,  hardly  a  major  import, 
would  escape  the  sweep  of  the  Mansfleld- 
Curtls  net.  Imports  would  be  limited  to  the 
1959-63  averai^es.  ^nd  global  quotas  would 
be  established  for  each  calendar  quarter 
And  the  bill  would  specifically  Invalidate  the 
■voluntary"  quotas  which  make  provision 
for  the  growth  of  beef  Imports 

This  bill  win  not  raise  the  domestic  price 
of  beef.  But  it  can  u:idermlne  the  US.  po- 
sition in  the  KenTiedy  round  It  can 
sTengthen  protectionist  sentiment  all  over 
the  world.  It  can,  by  Inviting  prompt  re- 
taliation, sharply  reduce  the  total  volume 
of  American  exports  Unfortunately  the 
wretched  measure  Is  rated  a  good  chance  of 
p.vssage  m  the  Sen.Ue  Hopefully  It  will  face 
strong  opposition  In  the  House 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr  President.  I  %vi.sh  to 
quote  briefly  from  the  Wa.shinu'tnn  Post 
editorial,  because  the  statement  is  so 
true: 

This  bin  will  not  raise  the  domestic  price 
of  beef.  But  It  can  undermine  the  U  3  posi- 
tion m  the  Kennedy  round.  It  can 
strengthen  protectionist  sentiment  all  over 
the  world  It  can,  by  inviting  prompt  retali- 
ation, sharply  reduce  the  total  volume  of 
American       rxp<irts  Unfortunately       the 

wfftched  measure  Is  rated  a  good  chance  of 
pas.sage  In  the  Senate  Hopefully  It  will  face 
strong  opposition  In  the  House 

Mr.  President,  our  job  is  to  do  our 
duty,  not  to  shift  the  burden  to  the 
other  body. 

The  PRESIDING  OPTICER  The  time 
of  the  Senator  from  New  York  has  ex- 
pired. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  yield  myself  1  more 
minute. 

Finally,  if  we  take  this  action,  we 
do  it  for  what  purpose^  It  would  not 
help  the  situation  confronting  the  cattle 
industry.  It  is  not  directed  at  the  basic 
problem  of  the  industry  which  is  over- 
production. The  pas.sage  of  the  bill 
would  only  complicate  matters  for  the, 
consumer  and  cost  him  more  money.  It 
would  give  the  cattle-raisim:  mdu.stry 
throughout  the  country  an  umbrella 
which- would  worsen  rather  than  cure 
overproduction  of  which  it  ha.s  already 
been  guilty.  We  have  had  bitter  experi- 
ence with  overproduction  in  respect  to 
wheat  and  other  farm  commodities.  Now 
it  is  proposed  to  compound  that  dlfH- 
culty  by  imposing;  a  system  of  import 
quotas. 

The  administration  is  against  the 
bill.  The  League  of  Women  ^'oters  of 
New  York  is  aeamst  it  The  Coordinat- 
ing Committee  of  Food  Industries,  repre- 
senting many  food  trade  a.ssociations.  is 
aE^ainst  it.  The  As.sociation  of  Port  Au- 
thorities is  against  it.  The  National 
Grange  is  against  it. 

This  is  a  most  ill-advised  measure.  I 
consider  it  a  duty  as  well  a.s  a  privilege 
to  stand  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  and 
ask  the  Senate  to  aid  the  national  in- 
terest by  recommitting  the  bill  to  the 
committee. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  time 
of  the  Senator  from  New  York  has  a£:ain 
expired. 

Mr.  JAVITS  T  yield  myself  1  more 
minute  to  explain  why  I  have  moved  to 
recommit  and  why  I  have  '.aid  the.se  fact.-; 
before  the  Senate  in  order  to  defeat  the 


bill.  I  believe  there  Ls  something;  of  value 
in  the  fact  tluU  the  committee  will  have 
such  a  measure  before  it  to  be  able  to 
undertake  a  continuing  study  and  watch- 
fulness over  the  situation  at  all  times, 
so  that  If  It  Is  really  necessary,  on  the 
merits,  to  come  to  the  rescue  of  this  in- 
dustry, an  appropriate  bill  will  be  before 
the  committee  upon  uhich  it  could  act 
promptly 

But  the  time  Is  not  now  The  remt-dy 
is  apposite  to  the  claimed  ill;  and  the 
claimed  ill  has  not  been  proved.  The 
only  thintj  the  bill  would  do  would  be  to 
antagonize  many  countries  with  \Nhich 
we  trade,  and  complicate  the  position 
of  the  United  States  In  respect  of  its 
efforts  to  have  broader  international 
trade,  and  set  us  nothinc.  in  my  juds?- 
mrnt.  but  the  grief  of  hii^her  prices  for 
consumers. 

I  hope  the  Senate  will  recommit  the 
bill  accordingly. 

WOOL  iMPorr* 
Mr  PELL.  Mr  President.  I  wish  to 
join  Senators  from  the  textile-producing 
States  m  taking  this  occasion  to  press 
for  some  sort  of  relief  for  our  domestic 
wool  t<*xtile  industry. 

We  in  Rhode  Island  know  only  too  well 
the  peril  of  unrestricted  imports  for  our 
woolen  and  worsted  industry.  Recent 
figures  developed  by  my  distinguished 
senior  colleague.  Mr.  P.^store.  show  that 
hourly  wages  in  the  US  woolen  and 
worsted  industry  average  $1  83.  as  com- 
pared to  $0  64  m  Great  Britain.  SO  30  in 
Italy,  and  $0  14  m  Japan.  This  may  help 
explain  why  351  mill.i  were  liquidated 
between  1947  and  1963.  displacing  al- 
most 105.000  employees.  A  sizable  seg- 
ment of  the  industr>-  still  surviving  is 
located  in  my  own  State  The  people 
who  are  dependent  on  this  industry  are 
very  much  concerned  that  the  trend  be 
reversed 

Mr  President,  in  view  of  this  back- 
ground, it  IS  easy  for  me  to  understand 
the  temptation  to  re.sort  to  leg.slative 
efforts  to  restrict  Imports,  as  is  now  be- 
ing done  on  beiialf  of  the  beef  industry. 
But  I  would  be  less  than  candid  if  I  did 
not  take  this  opportunity  to  also  express 
reservations  about  this  legislative  reni- 
etjy_particularly  when  we  contemplate 
the  adverse  effect  which  arbitrary  re- 
strictions on  meat  imjoorts  may  have  on 
our  consumer  price  structure,  which  is 
of  such  concern  to  the  Rhode  Island 
housewife. 

A  much  more  desirable  approach,  to 
my  mind,  and  one  which  awaits  im- 
plementation in  tlie  wool  textile  field,  is 
negotiation  of  an  efTective  international 
marketing  agreement,  whereby  the  world 
supply  of  manufactured  woolen  and 
worsted  products  would  be  distributed 
m  a  rational  and  sensible  manner  with- 
out disruption  to  the  economy  of  any 
one  nation. 

Such  a  program  has  been  undertaken 
with  re^'ard  to  cotton  textiles.  Under  the 
effective  and  vigorous  leadership  of  niy 
senior  colleague,  this  program  is  offer- 
ing real  help  to  the  cotton  textile  indus- 
try We  have  been  promised  similar  re- 
lief for  the  woolen  and  worsted  industry 
but  .so  far  the  results  have  not  been  im- 
pressive     Mr.  President.  Senators  from 


textile  States  have  agreed  on  the  wisdom 
of  not  trying  to  force  a  legislative  rem- 
edy by  amending  the  meat  Import  bill 
at  this  time 

We  have  sought  to  have  a  rational 
vieA-  of  this  problem  But  I  believe  that 
we  all  agree  our  patience  is  not  unlim- 
ited and  6(iv  restraint  is  not  perniamnt. 
There  are  some  very  real  steps  of  ad- 
ministrative relief  which  could  and 
should  be  pursued  with  imagination  and 
vigor 

I  hope  that  such  .'.dm mist  rat  ivi-  rem- 
edies will  indeed  be  lortlicoraing,  and 
that  we  shall  not  have  to  resort  to  leg- 
islative relief  at  any  point  in  the  future. 

Accordmi^'ly.  I  support  tiie  administra- 
tor's posituni  in  opposing  this  amend- 
ment. 
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KR.\N7.  (WHIHN.AL  KOKNIG  OP 
.•\L'.-rRIA 

Mr  PKLL  Mr  i'resident.  I  have  long 
been  an  admirer  of  Franz  Cardinal 
Koenis:  of  Austria  Senators  mav  recall 
the  morning  a  few  months  ai,'o  when  he 
opened  our  Senatr  the  second  cardinal 
ever  to  do  so  and  the  tirst  non- American 
one 

He  has  always  done  an  excellent  job 
In  portraying  the  problems  of  the 
Catholic  Church  in  this  chaniziim  world 
of  ours.  He  is  aware,  ton.  of  th.e  prob- 
lems of  Christians  behind  the  Iron  Cur- 
tain and  the  best  means  of  erodinu  the 
cruel  Communist  chantie  b<^hind  so 
many  of  oui-  fellow  men  in  that  unhappy 
part  of  the  world 

I  was  particularlv- struck  bv  an  article 
he  wrote  discu.ssintr  the  position  of  the 
Qatholic  Church  in  tht>  various  countries 
of  this  complicated  world  of  ours.  I  par- 
ticularlv  commend  this  article  ta  Pp^- 
ators  and  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
it  printed  in  the  Rfcorp 

There  belnc  no  ob'ertlon.  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 
IFrom  the  Providence  Visitor.  July  17.  19641 

CHt-RCIt    SfPPORTS    REMOIOrS    I.TIirRTT. 

DT.\ir>CH.\rr.    Says    Avstrun    P>rf.i.atk 

(Cardinal  Ki^nlg.  author  of  this  arM^le  on 
the  church  and  democracy.  Is  archbishop  of 
Vienna  and  one  of  the  leadlnv;  flpiires  In  the 
sect.nd  Vatican  council  He  visited  the 
United  States  earlier  this  year  ) 

(By  Franziskus  Cardinal  Koenle> 

Throughout  her  history  the  Catholic 
Church  has  lived  In  and  been  obllRed.  to 
ft  cert.Un  extent,  to  collaborate  with  remark- 
ablv  diverse  societies 

She  has  existed  In  feudal  states  and  clty- 
republlcs.  under  absolute  monarchies  and 
dictatorships  And  Inevitably,  because  the 
church  Is  a  church  of  men,  she  h.is  adapt- 
ed herself  to  .md  to  an  extent  accepted  these 
varl<ius  six'lal  structures. 

But  even  In  times  of  persecution,  when  co- 
operation with  the  sUte  was  Impi'ssihle,  the 
church  did  not  give  way  to  opportunism, 
and  nvxlify  either  her  fundamental^  struc- 
ture or  her  message  of  salvation  Nor  hM 
she  ever  Riven  her  approval  U>  Injustice,  but 
at  most   has  sutTered   and  endured 

In  the  m.>dern  w^rld  the  church  openly 
and  honestly  supports  denvn-racy  in  many 
nations.  This  Is  not  opportunl.sm  nor  Is  1* 
a  mere  compromise  with  those  who  are  pr«- 
ently  in  power  Rather.  It  Is  the  way  in 
which  the  church  fulfills  her  mlsalon  by 
using  the  means  of  the  times. 


Democracy  Is  not  the  only  possible  way  of 
lire  It  Is  not  the  only  possible  form  of  bo- 
ciety  in  which  the  church  can  live  and 
carry  on  her  mission.  But  It  is  the  best  form 
of  sc>c:cty  for  the  modern  world. 

Ti>day  It  is  considered  fashionable,  even 
bv  m.my  Catholics,  to  criticize  the  church 
of  the  past  for  excessive  attacliment  to  her 
envlroiunent  The  church  Is  held  respon- 
sible for  cverythlnK  bad  In  a  particular  his- 
torical era-as  "fjoodness"  and  "badness" 
are  determined  with  the  advantage  of  hind- 
sight, 

13UI  is  not  this  a  form  of  Intellectual  ar- 
rogance? The  suffering,  struggling  church 
m  her  earthly  form  has  always  been  a 
church  of  hurtian  beings,  whose  view  Is  ob- 
scured, whope  wills  arc  led  astray,  whose 
thought  Is  closely  tied  up  with  this  world. 
In  her  human  aspect,  the  church  is  a 
rather  con.'^ervatlve  Institution — that  is,  she 
seeks  to  preserve  certain  forms  to  which  she 
has  heccme  accustomed.  This  Is  undeniably 
paradoxical,  for  the  message  entrusted  to 
the  church  Is  after  all  the  most  revolution- 
ary Imaginable  Indeed,  In  such  conserva- 
Tlfim  there  Is  a  certain  lack  of  confidence 
In  the  assistance  promised  to  the  church 
bv  her  divine  Founder. 

Suili  tendencies  have  often  during  the 
centuries  Involved  the  church  in  struggles 
which  were  not  hers  to  defend  social  forms 
to  wl'.'.ch  she  had  grown  accustomed.  This 
Btnipgle  has  taken  place  not  only  external- 
ly  between  the  church  and  outBlde  adver- 

g^les — but  Internally  as  well.  Those  who 
point  to  new  ways  of  life  have  always  en- 
countered difficulties;  only  once  In  centuries 
does  the  church  have  a  Pope  like  John  XXm, 
who  with  his  own  hands  opens  the  door 
to  the  future — and  even  John  XXIII  waa 
not  understood  by  everyone,  Including  some 
within  the  church. 

This  tendency  toward  conservatism  waa 
apparent  In  the  19th  century  in  the 
church's  attitude  toward  democracy.  In 
many  cases  the  church  could  see  in  the  self- 
prociaimed  democrat  only  an  enemy,  a  burn- 
er of  moiuusterles — and  Indeed  many  of  the 
dem(X'rats  of  that  period  left  no  doubt  that 
that  wius  the  way  they  wanted  to  be  looked 
upon. 

But  the  need  to  defend  herself  against 
that  kind  of  democracy  actually  caused  the 
church  to  make  use  of  the  forms  of  democ- 
racy herself  In  fighting  secular  liberalism 
and  atheistic  Marxism,  the  church  Inspired 
the  organization  of  democratic  mass  political 
parties. 

It  is  easy  enough  today  to  say  that  the 
church  thereby  made  a  mistake.  But  at  the 
time,  what  else  could  the  church,  considered 
In  her  hiunan  aspect  and  Influenced  by 
the  Ideologies  of  the  era,  have  done? 

ONLY  THE  FAFTHFUL 

Today  the  church  la  without  govermnent, 
partv.  or  social  privilege.  She  has  only  her 
faithful  And  this  Is  certainly  as  It  should 
be 

The  church  In  a  certain  sense  has  always 
been  at  bottom  democratic,  because  she  has 
recognized  the  absolute  and  essential  equality 
of  all  men  ari.-^lng  from  their  status  as  chil- 
dren of  God  with  Immortal  souls.  If  In  the 
past  the  church  gave  more  attention  to  the 
soul  of  a  king  than  to  the  soul  of  a  laborer. 
It  was  not  because  she  considered  the  king's 
soul  more  valuable  but  because  she  hoped  to 
reach  the  soul  of  the  common  man  through 
his  ruler. 
,  In  our  times  the  church  has  frequently 
been  accused  of  accepting  and  supporting 
democracy,  tolerance,  and  religious  freedom 
only  In  places  where  Catholics  are  a  minority; 
wherever  the  church  enjoys  majority  status, 
It  Is  said,  she  seeks  absolute  power. 
serious  accusation 
This  Is  a  serious  accusation,  and  there  is 
certainly    some    historical    evidence    whlcli 


would  seem  to  support  It.  Catholics  may  not 
respond  to  It  merely  with  countercharges. 
It  Involves  a  serious  theological  question, 
and  as  such  it  will  have  a  large  place  in  the 
coming  session  of  the  ecumenical  council. 

Looking  ahead,  one  may  predict  that  the 
church  will  conclude  that,  without  abandon- 
ing her  claim  to  possess  the  truth  and  to 
have  a  mission  to  spread  It,  she  can  accept 
for  all  others  the  religious  liberty  which  she 
demands  for  herself.  In  all  times  and  places 
she  can  respect  the  religious,  and  even  non- 
religious,  convictions  of  every  Individual. 
This  is  not  a  surrender  to  relativism:  be- 
hind it,  rather,  lies  the  conviction  that  truth 
is  stronger  than  secular  power. 

This  democracy  means  for  the  church  a 
fair  and  equiU  chance — nothing  more.  How 
is  the  church  to  use  this  chance? 

In  the  past  she  has  done  so  through 
Christian  political  parties.  Such  "political 
Catholicism"  may  Indeed  be  necessary  in  cer- 
tain circumstances  to  protect  the  rights  of 
the  church.  It  Is,  however,  not  an  Ideal 
situation  nor  a  final  goal.  In  the  long  run 
the  church  cannot  engage  In  political  parti- 
sanship without  sviffering  grave  harm. 
aloof  from  politics 
The  Catholic  bishops  of  Austria  in  1945  re- 
newed a  prohibition  of  1933  against  priests 
accepting  political  appointments.  When  the 
church  stands  aloof  from  politics  in  this  and 
other  ways,  it  Is  not  a  sign  of  indifference. 
On  the  contrary,  she  must  be  all  the  more 
Interested  In  political  events  since  she  now 
cannot  directly  Influence  the  shaping  of 
policy. 

Nor  does  such  a  situation  imply  that  the 
church  is  entirely  neutral  with  regard  to  all 
political  movements  In  all  countries.  Rather, 
her  task  now  is  to  stress  basic  Issues  and 
clarify  the  distinctions  that  Influence  politi- 
cal Judgments. 

This,  however,  is  a  far  cry  from  giving 
political  directives  to  her  members.  Catho- 
lics cannot  and  should  not  expect  such  di- 
rectives. They  must  make  their  own  deci- 
sions, using  their  own  reasoning  and  con- 
sciences. The  church  cannot  do  this  for 
them. 

CHRISTIAN  responsibility 

Christian  political  action  does  not  mean 
waiting  for  the  orders  of  the  bishop  or  cam- 
paigning imder  the  banner  of  the  church; 
rather,  It  means  bringing  to  politics  a  sense 
of  Christian  responsibility. 

It  is  the  church's  Job  to  encourage  and 
strengthen  this  sense  of  responsibility — but 
not  to  suggest  specific  political  solutions. 
Even  Christian  responsibility  may  result  In 
different  solutions  to  the  same  problem.  A 
policy  is  not  good  because  It  calls  Itself 
Christian,  but  It  may  speak  of  its  Christian 
responsibility  if  It  Is  good.  And  how  Is  one 
to  determine  this  "good"?  The  answer  of 
Scripture  is  still  best:  "By  their  fruits  you 
win  know  them"  (Matthew  7:  16). 


MEAT  PRODUCTS— WILD  ANIMALS 
AND  WILD  BIRDS 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (H.R.  1839)  to  amend  the 
Tariff  Act  of  1930  to  provide  for  the  free 
importation  of  wild  animals  and  wild 
birds  which  are  intended  for  exhibition 
in  the  United  States. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
President.  I  am  strongly  opposed  to  the 
meat  import  quota  amendment  to  H.R. 

1839. 

The  facts  clearly  show  that  this  pro- 
tectionist action  would  not  solve  the 
financial  problems  of  cattle  producers 
and   feeders.    It   would,    on   the   other 


hand,  impose  a  heavy  burden  on  the  con- 
sumer; damage  the  meat  processing  in- 
dustry, and  disrupt  the  Nation's  foreign 
policy,  thereby  inflicting  crucial  harm 
to  the  producers  of  every  other  type  of 
commodity — agricultural  and  indus- 
trial—who have  hopes  for  an  expanding 
export  trade. 

The  price  instability  in  the  ^vestock 
business  is  not  caused  by  imports.  If 
not  1  pound  of  foreign  meat  or  meat 
product  entered  this  country,  the  cattle 
industry  would  still  be  faced  with  fluctu- 
ating prices.  Cattlemen  are  no  more 
immune  to  the  economic  pressures  of 
rapidly  expanded  supply  than  the  pro- 
ducers of  any  other  agricultural  com- 
modity. Admittedly,  the  patterns  of 
cattle  producing,  feeding  and  marketing 
are  changing  rapidly  in  a  society  that 
faces  many  new  challenges  of  change  due 
to  population  expansion  and  techno- 
logical improvements. 

In  the  face  of  such  changes,  the  cattle- 
men themselves  must  work  out  new  pat- 
terns. Government  cannot  do  it  for 
them.  The  imposition  of  rigid  import 
quotas  on  meat  is  just  as  much  a  Gov- 
ernment aid  as  a  price  support  program, 
or  a  direct  subsidy.  Cattlemen  are  loud 
in  their  protestations  that  they  do  not 
wish  any  Government  intervention  in 
their  business.  But  the  imposition  of 
restrictive  import  quotas  is  Government 
intervention  and  assistance,  paid  for  by 
consumers. 

If  import  quotas  were  simply  friendly 
assistance  from  the  Government,  with 
no  tangent  implications,  adequate  justi- 
fication could  probably  be  worked  out 
for  it.  However,  here  we  have  much 
more  at  stake  than  a  simple  expenditure 
of  tax  money.  Our  whole  future  for- 
eign trade  policy  can  be  irreparably 
damaged,  and  many  industries  and  com- 
modities harmed,  without  benefiting 
anyone. 

Mr.  President,  an  editorial  entitled 
"Sabotaging  Trade"  was  published  in 
the  Washington  Post  of  July  4,  an  edi- 
torial which  deserves  more  than  passing 
notice.  It  points  out  that  the  vote  to 
report  this  bill  to  the  Senate  floor  pro- 
vides the  Common  Market  representa- 
tives at  the  Kennedy  round  of  tariff  ne- 
gotiations with  a  weapon  to  fight  off 
the  attempts  of  the  U.S.  Representatives 
to  open  up  that  market  to  our  exports, 
and  particularly  to  our  agricultural  ex- 
ports. The  Post  editorial  emphasized 
this  point  with  the  statement: 

If  It  [this  bill]  Is  passed  by  Congress,  the 
Emperor  who  has  been  demanding  loudly 
that  the  Common  Market  keep  open  Its  doors 
to  agricultural  Imports  will  have  no  clothes. 

The   editorial   goes   on   to   say: 

The  Tariff  Commission's  objective  report 
on  beef  and  beef  products,  prepared  at  the 
request  of  the  Senate  Finance  Committee, 
contains  nothing  that  supports  the  errone- 
ous contention  that  Imports  are  the  cause 
of  low  beef  prices. 

On  July  6,  the  New  York  Times  also 
commented  editorially  on  the  matter.  In 
an  editorial  entitled  "Wrong  Policy  on 
Meat,"  it  stated: 

The  imposition  of  quotas  will  Injure  the 
administration's  efforts  to  liberalize  barriers 
to  International  trade, 
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And  concluded  by  stating: 

The  fundamental  troubles  fiiclng  the  In- 
dustry can  be  solved  only  by  a  more  realistic 
policy  by  cattlemen  themselves. 

I  ask  unaniinou.s  consent  to  have 
these  editorials  from  the  Washington 
Post  and  the  New  York  Times  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There   being   no   objection,    the   edi- 
torials were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 
[FYom  the  Washington  P  wt,  July  4.  1964] 
Sabotaging  Trade 

The  Common  Market  representatives  at 
the  Kennedy  round  or  t.ir:.*T  ne^jotuti ma  f^i^t 
some  powerful  assistance  from  an  unexpected 
quarter  In  their 'long  dispute  with  the 
United  States  over  restrictive  aKTlculturai 
poiicles.  By  an  overwhelming  vote  the  Sen- 
ate Finance  Committee  iipproved  a  bill  that 
Would  pl^ace  rigid  quotas  on  Imports  of  all 
types  of  meat.  And  It  it  Is  p.ussed  by  Con- 
gress, the  emjjeror  who  has  been  demanding 
loudly  that  the  Comm^'n  M.irket  keep  open 
Ita  doors  to  agricultural  lni:>ort-s  will  have  no 
clothes. 

For  the  past  few  years  beff  ;>rloe.s  have 
been  tumbling  under  the  impsict  of  record 
levels  of  production  As  a  result  the  cattle- 
men and  the  feeders-  those  who  fatten 
young  steers  with  ^raln  feed  demanded 
relief,  and  since  they  are  n.w  dUperstnl  ner 
29  Statee,  their  political  power  cajinot  be 
Ignored. 

Although  Importii  >t  beef,  mainly  the  low- 
grade  manufacturing  type  that  goes  Into 
frankfurters  and  Siiui-ii^es,  -tmount  to  utily  9 
percent  of  total  cn-umptlon  and  c  ;uld 
hardly  have  a  significant  impact  on  prices, 
the  beef  lobby  seized  upon  Imports  In  verv 
much  the  same  way  that  desperate  men 
cre.vte  scapegoats.  The  Tariff  Commtsfil'n'j 
objective  report  on  beef  and  beef  products, 
prepared  at  the  requeni  .f  the  Senate  Finance 
Committee,  contaln.s  n  .thing  that  supp  -rtd 
the  erroneous  contention  that  imports  are 
the  cause  of  low  beef  prices.' 

In  response  to  the  pressures  e.Kerred  by  the 
beef  producers  the  Government  negotiated 
voluntary  quota  agreements  with  Australia. 
New  Zealand,  Mexl -o,  and  Ireland,  ajid  at 
the  same  tlme_  It  bi)lstered  b"ef  prices 
through  purchases  by  the  Defense  and  Agri- 
culture Department.';  But  despite  the  re- 
cent Improvement  in  beef  prices,  despite  the 
fact  that  domestic  cijnsumptlon  Is  rLslnt? 
sharply  and  American  steaks  -tre  K^alnlng 
favor  In  Europe,  the  pre.ssures  exerted  by  the 
lobby  were  unrelenting 

As  a  result  the  Sen.r.e  Fln.mce  Committee, 
In  a  session  that  hardly  demonstrated  {X)llt- 
ical  courage,  approved  Senator  Mansfield's 
protectionist  bill  along  with  the  .stringent 
amendments  offered  by  Senator  Curtis  The 
bill  would  establish  very  rlfrld  quotas  not 
only  for  beef  Imports,  but  all  me.it  products 
Not  even  goat  mejit.  hiudly  a  major  Import, 
w olid  escape  the  sweep  of  the  Mansfiei.d- 
Ct-rtis  net.  Imports  would  be  limited  to  the 
1959  63  averages,  and  global  quotivs  would 
be  established  for  e-ach  calend^ix  quarter 
And  the  bill  would  specincaHy  Invalidate 
the  voluntary  quotas  which  make  provision 
for  the  growth  of  beef  imports 

This  bill  wliy  not  raise  the  d'>mestlc  price 
of  beef.  But  It  can  undermine  the  US  posi- 
tion in  the  Kennedy  round  It  can 
strengthen  protectionist  sentiment  all  over 
the  world.  It  oan.  by  inviting  prompt  retali- 
ation, sharply  reduce  the  U^tal  v<jlume  uf 
American  exports.  Unfortunately  the 
wretched  measure  Is  rated  a  good  chance  of 
passage  in  the  Senate  H  pefully  it  wUl  face 
strong  oppoettlon  In  the  House 

(Prom  the   New  York  Times.   July   6     1964] 
Weono  Policy  i'N  .Meat 
Ignoring  administration  objections  and  a 
Tariff    Commission    report,    the    Senate    Fi- 


nance Committee  ha.s  headed  the  pleas  of 
cattlemen  and  ipprcjved  a  bill  fixing  stiffly 
restrictive  quotas  on  Imports  of  meat  This 
Is  the  wrong  solution  for  the  problenis 
plaguing  breeders  and  feeders  of  cattle  and 
hogs  Import^  fr^.'m  abroad,  as  the  Tariff 
Commission  indicated,  are  not  the  main  rea- 
SLins  for  Uie  sharp  drop  In  meat  prices 
R.ither,  It  Is  due  basically  to  overproduction 
and  overspeculatlon  by  the  livestock  indus- 
try Itself 

Traditionally  cattlemen  have  chanipi>i.id 
the  free  market.  They  have  lotiked  d  iwn 
their  noses  at  other  sectors  In  agriculture 
that  ha'. e  sought  Government  help  But  the 
quotas  they  are  demanding  are  simply  anoth- 
er form  of  Government  subsidy  that  will  be 
paid  for  by  consumers  in  higher  prices  for 
meat.  In  addition  their  action  will  injure 
the  administration's  efforts  to  liberalize 
barriers  to  international  trade 

The  administration  has  already  concluded 
voluntary  agreements  to  limit  Imports  with 
countries  selling  low  grade  n^eat  to  the 
United  States  It  Is  also  helping  American 
producers  to  sell  more  high  quality  beef 
abroad.  These  measures  are  all  that  the 
livestock  industry  should  expect  from  Wash- 
ington. The  fundamental  troubles  facing 
the  industry  can  be  solved  only  by  a  more 
realistic   policy  by  cattlemen  themselves. 

Mr  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Pre.sideiil,  la-^t  year,  the  Semite  Finance 
Committtv  a.sked  the  US.  Tai'iff  Com- 
mi-ssion  to  investigate  all  pha.ses  nf  beef 
prrxluction  and  marketing  and  meat  im- 
ports in  order  to  tiirow  u.s  much  h>.'ht  as 
pos-sible  on  tlie  situation  The  Commis- 
sion responded  with  the  study  which  v^as 
recently  issued.  It  is  a  careful,  complete, 
thouKht-provokinK  document.  It  cer- 
tainly sho'As  that  im;xirt.s  of  frozen, 
boneless,  lean  meat,  mostly  the  type  that 
goes  into  the  production  of  frankfurters, 
bologna,  hamburger,  canned  prepara- 
tions, and  frozen  prepared  dinners,  have 
increa.'5ed  rapidly  m  the  past  few  years. 

The  report  points  out.  however,  that 
this  kind  of  meat  does  not  compete  with 
the  choice  grade  of  beef  which  has  suf- 
ffit'd  the  greatest  price  weakne.s.s 

The  report  shows  that  beef  herd  ex- 
pansion on  the  Western  ranges  started 
to  build  lU)  m  1957,  the  cattleiiieii  holdini,' 
their  breeding  cows,  heifers,  and  female 
calves  off  the  market.  With  greatly  ex- 
panded herds,  annual  cattle  slaughter 
reached  a  record  high  of  28  1  million 
head  in  1963.  an  amount  6  percent  larger 
tiian  the  annual  average  for  IQSS-.ST 
Beef  consumption  also  increa.sed— from 
84  6  pounds  per  person  in  1957  to  94  6 
pounds  in  1963.  But  in  spite  of  increased 
cr)nsumption,  the  pressure  of  heavy  sup- 
plies inevitably  was  reflected  in  the  price 
received  for  live  cattle. 

Interestingly,  the  prices  paid  at  the 
meat  counter  by  the  consumer  did  not 
promptly  reflect  the  decline  in  prices 
paid  for  the  animals  or  the  carcass  beef, 
and  this  is  a  question  which  the  senior 
Senator  from  Wyoming  I  Mr  MiGef.  1 
has  indicated  will  be  studied  in  depth  by 
the  newly  authorized  Commi.s-sion  on 
Foo<l  Marketing.  It  is  possible  that  this 
study  may  reveal  more  immediate  and 
practical  ways  to  improve  the  returns  to 
cattlemen  than  would  riKid  import  re- 
strictions 

Mr.  President,  an  excellent  article 
written  by  Harvey  H.  Segal.  discu.ssing 
these  aspects  of  the  problem,  was  pub- 
lished m  the  Washington  Post  of  July  6, 


and  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  it 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  beln^,'  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
tvs  follows; 

[From    the   Washington    Post.    July   6,    1964] 

Economic  Front:  Senate  Unit  Bows  to  Bek7 

Bogey 

(  By  Harvey  H.  SegaH 

Fear  beclouded  Judgment,  prejudice  tri- 
umphed over  reiison.  and  longer  r\in  perspec- 
tives were  forgotten  when  the  Senate  Finance 
Committee  voted  in  executive  session  to 
cl.irnp   tight   quotas  on   meat  Imports. 

Tlie  protectionist  campaign  was  touched 
off  by  declining  beef  prices.  In  19C2  the 
average  hundredweight  price  for  Choice  fed 
steer  In  Chicago  was  $117  67.  It  dropped  to 
$23^6  In  1963  and  In  May  of  this  year 
touched  bottom  at  $20.52.  Since  then  the 
price  trend  has  been  reversed  by  large 
Government  purchases  and  Increasing  con- 
sumption. --But  the  turnabout  made  little 
Impression  on  a  lobby  which  Is  convinced 
that  Imports  are  the  root  of  the  difficulty. 

Is  the  Import  thesis  valid?  An  analysis 
of  the  forces  that  are  depressing  beef  prices 
Indicates  that  It  Is  not 

Let's  examine  the  demand  and  supply  sides 
of  the  beef  price  equation  for  the  period 
1 '.(59-62  The  figures  shown  below  are  from 
the  Department  nf  Agriculture  The  com- 
puted price  Indexes  are  for  hundredweights 
of  Choice  fed  steer  In  the  Chicago  market. 
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The  figures  Indicate  that  demand,  as  meas- 
ured by  per  capita  consumption,  has  been 
growing  steadily,  but  that  prices  decline 
when  there  are  sharp  Increases  In  supply. 
Note  that  the  price  dropped  when  the  sup- 
ply Increased  by  0  9  billion  p.  U!;ds  between 
1960  and  l'.J61,  and  that  It  fell  again  In 
1962-63  when  drought  conditions  and  early 
slaughtering  boosted  output  by  1  4  billion 
p.)unds. 

Beef  competes  against  lower  priced  substi- 
tutes— pork.  lamb,  mutton  and  poultry  and 
the  combined  production  of  those  meats 
pxse  sharply  to  a  record  high  In  1962  63.  thus 
exerting  downw.ird   pres.sure   on   beef  prices. 

But  what  of  the  r  -le  of  lmp<jrts?  The 
relevant  figures  are  as  follows: 
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Note  that  when  Imports  Increased  by  more 

than  400  million  pounds  In  the  1961-63 
peruxl,  prices  went  up  And  when  Imports 
increased  by  232  million  pound  In  1962-63. 
prices  fell  If  imports  had  a  systematic  ef- 
fect on  domestic  beef  prices,  we  would  ex- 
pect beef  prices  to  fall  when  Imports  rise 
and  vice  versa  But  in  the  period  since  1961 
no  such  relationship  has  obtained.  In  8  of 
the    13    years,    the    volume    of    Imports   and 
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prices  moved  In  the  same  direction,  not  In 
the  opposite  direction.  Rising  Imports  and 
falling  prices  occurred  In  only  4  of  the   13 

^*It  is  not  difficult  to  account  for  the  lack 
of  an  inverse  relationship  between  domestic 
beef  prices  and  the  volume  of  Imports.  The 
beef  price  that  matters  In  this  country  Ifl 
the  price  of  grain-fed  steers,  of  high  quality 
beef  But  virtually  all  of  the  beef  that  is  im- 
ported is  of  the  grass-fed.  "manufacturing" 
grade  Tills  Is  the  beef  that  goes  Into  sau- 
sages  Uincheon  meats,  and  canned  products. 

If"  the  imports  consisted  of  high  quality 
beef,  competing  directly  with  the  domestic 
product,  one  might  argue  that  they  have  a 
signlflcKnt  effect  upon  domestic  prices.  But 
that  is  hardlv  the  case.  And  since  the  Im- 
ports are  of  lower  quality,  the  9  percent  of 
the  total  beef  supply  for  which  they  ac- 
counted for  in  H163  Is  quite  misleading.  To 
say  that  imports  depress  the  price  of  choice 
domestic  beef  Is  tantamount  to  arguing  that 
imports  nf  Japanese  motorcycles  have  an  ad- 
verse Imp.ict  on  auto  prices. 

In  subjecting  Imports  of  all  meat  products 
to  global  quotiu";  that  are  virtually  fixed,  the 
beef  lobhv  will  accomplish  nothing  by  way 
of  an  improvement  In  prices.  All  that  they 
will  succeed  in  doing  Is  infuriating  the  Aus- 
tralians, the  New  Zealanders,  the  Mexicans, 
and  the  Irl.sh  who  earlier  this  year  agreed  to 
imiit  their  beef  exports  to  this  country.  And 
the  Common  Market  negotiators  In  the  Ken- 
ned v  Round  will  be  given  an  excuse  to  re- 
si.si  anv  change  in  their  highly  protectionist 
agrlcuftural  p<illcles. 

Cilven  the  upward  trend  In  beef  consump- 
tion- and  It  may  become  much  steeper  as 
family  incomes  continue  to  rise — and  the 
possibilities  of  breaking  Into  the  high  qual- 
Itv  segments  of  the  European  markets,  the 
longer  term  outlook  for  American  beef  prices 
Is  quite  favorable.  But  these  bright  pros- 
pects are  hardly  likely  to  Improve  If  Con- 
gress travels  down  the  protectionist  path. 
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Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
President,  the  President  of  the  United 
States  and  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
also  have  been  constantly  alert  to  the 
problems  of  the  livestock  industry. 

This  is  reflected  in  the  President's  re- 
quest for  the  establishment  of  the  Com- 
mission on  Food  Marketing;  by  the  in- 
aut-'uration  of  beef  purchase  programs 
bv  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  which 
have  thus  far  resulted  in  the  purchase 
of  127  million  pounds  of  beef,  including 
93  million  pounds  of  Choice  grade,  at  a 
cost  of  about  $75  million,  for  distribu- 
tion through  the  national  school  lunch 
program  and  welfare  distribution  chan- 
nels; 

By  no'-iotiated  agreements  with  the 
meat  exporting  countries  whereby  they 
volimtanly  will  restrict  meat  shipments. 
These  agreements  have  already  resulted 
In  a  reduction  of  34  million  pounds  of 
meat  imports  in  the  first  4  months  of 
1964  as  compared  to  the  same  period  last 
year.  It  is  ant  icipated  that  the  total  beef 
and  veal  imports  in  1964  will  be  at  about 
the  1959-63  average,  the  level  advocated 
in  this  bill: 

By  intensive  merchandising  and  pro- 
motional activities  in  close  cooperation 
with  the  meat  industry; 

By  sending  a  Presidential  mission  to 
Europe  to  verify  that  a  beef  export  mar- 
ket potential  exists.  Teams  of  buyers 
from  Italv  and  France  have  already  vis- 
ited the  United  States  to  explore  further 
this  possible  market  expansion; 

By  increased  purchases  of  beef  for  our 
Armed  Forces ; 


By  including  beef  among  the  commodi- 
ties eligible  for  export  under  the  Public 
Law  480  food-for-peace  program.  Two 
such  sales  have  been  negotiated  very  re- 
cently, one  to  Chile  and  one  to  Israel. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  two 
U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture  news  re- 
leases announcing  these  food-for-peace 
agreements  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  news 
releases  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows : 

Beef  Included  in  Food-for-Peace  Dollar 
Credit  Sale  to  Chile 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  Orvllle  L.  Free- 
man today  announced  a  food-for-peace  agree- 
ment between  the  United  States  and  Chile 
to  finance  the  dollar  credit  sale  of  $20,922,000 
worth  of  U.S.  agricultural  commodities,  in- 
cluding certain  ocean  transportation  costs. 

The  sale,  made  under  title  IV  of  Public  Law 
480,  Includes  about  6.6  million  pounds  of  U.S. 
beeit,  the  first  beef  to  be  included  In  a  title 
IV  sales  agreement.  Sale  of  the  beef  Is  con- 
tingent upon  Chile  maintaining  Its  normal 
purchases  of  beef  and  veal  from  other  free 
world  suppliers  (principally  Argentina  and 
Uruguay),  thereby  protecting  its  customary 
trading  relationships.  Chile  is  normally  an 
Importer  of  beef  and  live  cattle.  Imports  to 
be  made  under  the  U.S.  sales  agreement  will 
help  to  compensate  for  some  decline  in 
Chile's  o'wn  livestock  production  and  will 
help  to  meet  Chile's  Increasing  consumer 
demand  for  beef. 

Title  IV  of  Public  Law  480  authorizes  long- 
term  dollar  credit  sales,  facilitates  expansion 
of  dollar  markets  abroad  for  U.S.  farm  com- 
modities, and  assists  In  the  economic  devel- 
opment of  friendly  countries. 

Chile  will  use  the  proceeds  from  the  sale 
of  the  commodities  In  Chile  for  economic  and 
social  development  projects,  under  the  Alli- 
ance for  Progress  program. 

Commodities  Included  In  the  agreement, 
which  Is  an  amendment  to  a  title  TV  agree- 
ment of  August  7. 1962  with  Chile,  are: 

Thousand 
Commodity:  dollars 

Beef  (about  6.6  million  pounds).-     2.150 
Soybean   or   cottonseed    oil    (about 

13.2  million  pounds) 1.435 

■Wheat,  wheat  flour  or  bulgur  wheat 

(about  5.3  million  bushels) 9.790 

Butter     or     anhydrous     milk     fat 

(about  2.2  million  pounds) 820 

Tobacco        (about        1.4       mlUlon 

pounds) 1'820 

Cotton  (about  22,600  bales) 3,  245 

Ocean  transportation  (estimated).     1,662 


Total 20.  922 

All  commodities  are  to  be  purchased  by 
December  31,  1964,  from  U.S.  private  traders. 
Credit  purchase  authorizations  will  be  an- 
nounced later. 

FOOD-FOR-PEACE  SALE  OF  $2,100,000  WORTH  OF 

U.S.  Beef  to  Israel  Announced 


Secretary  of  Agriculture  Orvllle  L.  Free- 
man announced  signing  today  of  an  amended 
food-for-peace  agreement  between  the  Gov- 
ernments of  the  United  States  and  Israel  to 
provide  for  sale  of  $2.1  million  worth  of  U.S. 
frozen  beef  for  Israel  pounds. 

Financing  of  the  sale  will  be  from  funds 
in  the  title  I,  Public  Law  480  agreement  of 
December  6.  1962. 

The  frozen  beef — about  6  6  million 
pounds— Included  In  the  amendment  an- 
nounced today  will  help  meet  rapidly  rising 
consvimptlon  needs  In  Israel.  This  Public 
Law  480  sale  of  beef  is  one  of  several  recent 
actions  by  the  U.S.  Department  of  Agrlcul- 
ttire  to  help  utilize  plentiful  U.S.  beef 
supplies. 


Sales  of  beef  to  Israel  under  this  amended 
Public  Law  480  agreement  wUl  be  by  private 
U.S.  traders.  Purchase  authorizations  will 
be  announced  later. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.    Mr. 
President,  in  my  judgment,  the  admin- 
istration deserves  the  gratitude  and  co- 
operation of  the  livestock  industry  for 
such  prompt  action  and  deep  concern. 
The  success  of  these  effort  is  shown  by 
recent  increases  in  fed  cattle  prices- 
choice  steers  at  Chicago— from  an  av- 
erage  of   around   $20.50    per   hundred- 
weight in  May  to  almost  $23  for  the  week 
ended  June  25.  and  yesterday's  Chicago 
prices  for  choice  steers  range  from  $22.25 
to  $24.    This  represents  an  increase  of 
$2  70  per  hundredweight  since  June  10. 
Mr.  President,  during  the  hearings  on 
this  amendment,  the  Port  of  New  York 
Authority,  representing  also  the  Ameri- 
can Association  of  Port  Authorities,  sub- 
mitted excellent  testimony  on  the  harm- 
ful effects  of  meat  import  quotas  for  port 
industry    and    employment   throughout 
the  Nation.   Port  industry  and  its  activi- 
ties in  a  port  area  are  a  major  factor  in 
the  economy  of  such  areas,  and  the  testi- 
mony pointed  out  that  "this  amendment, 
if   adopted,  would   significantly   Impair 
the  economy  of  port  communities  in  the 
United  States." 

There  is  an  additional  provision  in 
paragraph  <f)  of  the  amendment,  titled 
"Ports  of  Entry,"  'which  I  strenuously 
oppose  and  which  I  would  specifically 
single  out  for  mention.  This  provision 
would  authorize  the  President  to  limit 
import  tonnage  of  meat  by  port.  It  ap- 
pears to  me  that  approval  of  such  au- 
thority would  establish  a  most  dangerous 
precedent  which  would  adversely  affect 
all  ports  and  have  grave  consequences 
for  our  foreign  trade  program.  More- 
over, it  would  seem  to  be  patently  un- 
constitutional. 

Mr.  President,  for  these  reasons  I 
strongly  oppose  the  passage  of  H.R.  1839. 
Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  the 
amendment  to  restrict  the  import  of 
meats  is  in  my  judgment  an  ill-con- 
ceived piece  of  legislation  which  should 
be  solidlv  defeated.  This  is  the  wrong 
forum,  the  wrong  time  and  the  wrong 
procedure  to  deal  with  the  problems  fac- 
ing the  cattle  producers  of  this  country. 
There  is  no  doubt  in  my  mind  that  the 
cattle  producers  are  receiving  prices 
which  do  not  represent  an  adequate  re- 
turn on  their  investment.  I  fully  sup- 
port reasonable  measures  which  will  im- 
prove the  income  position  of  this  impor- 
tant sector  of  the  economy. 

To  contend,  however,  that  the  imports 
of  meats  from  abroad  has  resulted  in  this 
price  slump  has  no  basis  in  fact.  Anal- 
ysis of  the  report  of  the  Tariff  Commis- 
sion's 6-month  study,  which  was  sub- 
mitted only  1  day  before  the  Finance 
Committee  reported  out  H.R.  1839,  lends 
no  support  to  the  contention  that  import 
restrictions  will  aid  this  industry. 

The  meat  imports  have  been  limited 
to  a  relatively  small  segment  of  the  mar- 
ket. They  consist  primarily  of  cutter 
and  carmer  beef  which  is  sold  for  manu- 
facturing purposes  and  not  directly  com- 
petitive with  the  grain-fed  beef.  Less 
than  2  percent  of  the  1963  imports  were 
of  the  high-quaUty  table  meats.     The 
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rest  of  the  Imports  were  usecf  for  ham- 
burgers, frankfurters,  and  other  proc- 
e^ed  meats. 

The  capital  trains  treatment  of  In- 
creased herds  and  the  feed  grain  pro- 
gram of  1961  and  1962  have  led  to  a 
substantial  expansion  of  the  supply  of 
finished  beef.  Due  to  the.<e  t\^o  .stimu- 
lants, cattlemen  have  enlarged  their 
herds  by  a  third  .since  1958.  This  i.s  a 
much  faster  rate  of  ^ro-Ath  for  cattle 
than  for  people  The  de'tiniination  to 
put  every  po.s.sible  steer  into  the  hi^h 
Krade  feed  lot  has  re.sulted  in  a  shortai;e 
of  the  lower  grade  of  beef  Since  the 
domestic  supply  of  .such  beef  ha.s  been 
reduced  to  almost  50  percent  of  the  1957 
level,  processors  have  had  to  rely  more 
and  more  on  foreitrn  source.s  to  adequate- 
ly meet  the  demand  Even  uith  imports, 
the  supply  of  manufacturing  beef  is  15 
percent  below  that  of  1955 

If  the  imported  beef  were  competitive, 
there  would  be  some  ju.stificatinn  for  ac- 
tion, but  when  the  foreign  and  dome.stic 
markets  are  complementary,  this  amend- 
ment can  only  re.sult  in  pricing  our  pop- 
ular hamburger  and  hotdog  mdu.^try 
right  out  of  the  .supermarket  meat  case. 
In  these  days  when  we  are  striving  to 
come  to  grips  with  the  problems  of  pover- 
ty, it  Is  essential  that  we  continue  to 
provide  low-income  families  with  nutri- 
tional meat  they  can  afford. 

Any  Import  re.strictions  will  impose 
higher  prices  on  thrxse  people  who  can 
least  afford  to  pay  them  Quotas  will 
result  in  a  hamburger  ta.x  to  the  poor,  an 
ineffective  subsidy  to  the  cattle  interests. 
and  no  solution  to  the  problem 

Imposition  of  import  restrictions  is  an 
emotional  response  to  the  cost  squeeze  in 
which  the  cattle  industry  now  finds  it.self. 
We  are  engaging  m  pure  siiam  if  we  think 
this  is  going  to  help  improve  the  .situa- 
tion. Quotas  will  certainly  give  the  ap- 
pearance of  assistance  but  they  will  not 
provide  any  solution  to  the  problem  For 
the  problem  is  the  result  of  the  cyclical 
hLstory  of  the  cattle  industry,  the  capital 
gains  treatment  of  Increased  herds,  and 
the  operation  of  the  U-cd  .'rain.s  program 

I  do  not  for  1  minute  >u.;gf.st  that  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  could  not 
have  taken  action  before  they  did  to 
come  to  grips  with  this  ecmomic  situa- 
tion facing  the  cattlemen  But  I  do  urge 
that  we  are  kicking  a  dead  cow  when  we 
consider  this  drastic  action  after  the  De- 
partment has  taken  steps  to  assist  the 
cattleman.  There  is  now  every  indica- 
tion that  at  least  f:jr  the  next  18  months 
Imports  will  be  at  the  level  provided  in 
the  amendment  ' 

The  consideration  of  meat  import  re- 
strictions in  Congress  at  this  time  is.  in 
my  judgment,  a  crudf  •.vav  nf  making  in- 
ternational policy  P'u!  thermure,  the  at- 
tention of  Congress  Is  on  the  wrong 
things.  If  we  really  want  to  take  re- 
sponsible action  we  should  be  consider- 
ing the  capital  gains  question  and  the 
feed  grains  program  which  have  stimu- 
lated the  excess  pr.tduction 

The  action  proposed  today  is  a  com- 
plete repudiation  of  the  Trade  Expansion 
Act  of  1962.  We  are  openly  inviting  our 
allies  to  scuttle  the  principles  of  in- 
creased trade  and  to  -io  back  to  the  uld 
tariff  barriers.  Even  if  meat  imp<;rts  will 
be  at  the  same  level  under  the  proposal 


as  they  are  e.stmiati'd  to  be  v.  ithout  re- 
strictions, we  will  raise  many  doubts 
about  our  motives  and  policies.  We  can- 
not expect  our  i-coiiiimic  allies  not  to  re- 
cipriKate  with  tarlfT  barriers. 

There  is  no  justification  for  Congress 
to  take  the  drastic  step  of  imposin.:  im- 
].x)vi  restrictions  without  first  following 
the  orderly  procedures  of  section  301  of 
the  Trade  Expansion  Act.  When  the 
Tariff  Commission  finds  that  an  indus- 
try has  suffered  .serious  injury  as  a  re- 
sult of  our  trade  policy  then  we  can  im- 
{X)se  such  restrictions  as  are  recom- 
mended by  the  Commission 

Mr  Pre.sident.  the  United  States  can- 
not afford  to  pursue  a  policy  of  agricul- 
tural Lsolationlsm  and  that  is  the  under- 
lying p<jlicy  of  this  amendment  We 
must  consider  the  broad  implications  of 
this  amendment  on  our  entire  agricul- 
tural economy 

Last  year  the  United  States  exported 
$6,151  billion  of  agricultural  commodi- 
ties with  imports  at  S4  110  billion  for  a 
net  gain  of  $2  041  billion.  This  gain  was 
practically  all  in  export  sales  f(jr  dollars, 
benefiting  our  balance  of  payments.  In 
1963.  we  had  exports  of  $5  078  billion 
and  imports  of  $3  907  billion  for  a  net 
gain  of  $1  171  billion  If  we  are  ever 
going  to  solve  our  domestic  agricultural 
problems  we  must  continue  to  seek  new 
markets  We  should  aim  at  exports  at 
the  level  of  $10  billion  but  we  certainly 
will  not  achieve  this  goal  if  we  incite  a 
tariff  war 

We  can  certainly  not  expect  other  na- 
tions to  buy  our  dairy,  grain  and  soybean 
exports  if  we  are  not  willing  to  buy  what 
they  produce  International  trade  Is  of 
course  not  restricted  to  agriculture  Can 
we  expect  Australia,  for  instance,  to  be 
able  to  pay  for  the  $20  million  worth  of 
airplane  parts  it  buys  from  the  State  of 
Kansas  if  we  limit  our  meat  purchases? 
After  all,  trade  must  bt'  a  two-way  street 
and  we  cannot  expect  to  gain  entry  into 
other  market.s  if  we  are  to  restrict  meat 
imports  into  this  country 

The  timing  is  particularly  bad  when 
the  United  States  Is  striving  to  open  new- 
markets  during  the  present  round  of  the 
GATT  negotiations.  Adoption  of  a  meat 
Import  amendment  would  completely 
undercut  Goveriu)r  Herters  position  us 
he  takes  a  hard  line  for  both  agricultural 
and  industrial  exports. 

Mr  President,  to  summarize,  any  re- 
strictions on  meat  imports  will  result  in 
a  hamburger  tax  to  tho.se  who  can  least 
afford  it  without  assisting  the  cattle  In- 
dustry It  win  repudiate  the  principles 
of  the  Trade  Expansion  Act  of  1962 
without  making  use  of  its  escape  clau.se 
provisions  .  It  will  mean  a  return  to  ag- 
ricultural isolationism  and  a  further  m- 
tt^nsification  of  the  problems  facing  (.ur 
farmers  For  these  reasons  I  oppose  the 
amendment  and  am  joining  as  a  cospon- 
sor  of  the  motion  to  recommit. 

Mr  CURTIS  Mr  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Nebraska  yield'' 

Mr  HHUSK.A  I  yield  3  minutes  to 
the  Senator  from  Nebraska  on  the  mo- 
tion to  recommit. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
Senator  from  Nebraska  is  recognized  for 
3  minutes 

Mr  CURTIS  Mr  President,  one  of 
the  interesting  things  developed  here  is 


the  rise  to  prominence  of  a  number  of 
experts  on  the  cattle  business.  They 
state  that  these  imports  do  not  hurt. 
They  state  that  it  uill  cause  ill  will 
abroad,  that  to  increase  imports  will 
not  lower  the  prices  of  beef  and  all  man- 
ner of  fantastic  mythology. 

There  is  not  a  country  in  the  world 
that  imp<jrts  goods  which  it  does  not 
need  except  the  United  States  There 
is  not  a  country  in  the  world  that  will 
respect  the  United  States  if  we  Import 
goods  which  we  do  not  need. 

The  first  prerequisite  to  getting  alon^ 
in  the  world  is  to  have  other  natioru 
respect  us 

It  has  been  stated  on  t!ie  lloor  of  the 
Senate  that  the  passage  of  the  propcsed 
legislation  would  contribute  to  ill  will 
from  Mexico  If  Senators  are  Interested 
in  that  subject,  they  might  turn  to  pan 
I.  page  129  of  the  hearings,  and  read  a 
letter  written  by  a  representatue  of  the 
Sonora  Cattle  GrowHrs  Association  and 
the  Mexican  National  Cattlemen's  As- 
sociation of  Mexico,  representing  109,000 
members  He  points  out  that  on  the 
cattle  market  the  price  of  cattle  In  the 
United  States  determines  llie  prices  in 
Mexico,  and  corrective  legi.slation  u 
urged  The  United  States  Department 
of  Agriculture  and  the  State  Depart- 
ment of  the  United  States  arc  criticized 
for  injuring  the  cattlemen  of  Mexico 
with  executive  agreements. 

Mr  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  this  letter  printed  m  the 
Rkcofd. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

NuGALES.  Ariz  .  March  U.  1964 
Hon    Carl  Craris. 
NfW  Senate  Office  Buildtng. 
Wa:i>!ington,  D  C 

De\r  Senator  Ccrtis:  .Vs  representatlt* 
' -r  the  s.'iinr-.i  Cattle  Grower's  .^ssl>oUltlon. 
iind  the  Mexican  Natloniil  Cattlemen's  A»- 
soclatlon  (if  Mexlcci.  I  wish  to  elaborate  and 
rontlrni  our  point  of  views  as  presenled  in 
the  matter  of  importation  of  beef  Into  tli« 
United  States,  before  the  Senate  Financ* 
Conxmlttee  on  March  13.  1964 

The  Sonora  Cattle  Grower's  Association 
has  a  membership  of  more  than  9.000  cattle- 
men, and  the  Mexican  National  C.ittlemen'i 
Association  has  more  than  100  OOO  uu-mbert 

laist  week  when  a  ParllanienUiry  Group  of 
Mexican  Senators  and  Congressmen  came  to 
the  United  Suites  t«i  dlscu.ss  mutual  prot)- 
lems  concerning  both  countries  with  th« 
Senators  and  Congressmen  of  the  United 
States,  one  of  the  points  that  was  discussed 
wi\s  that  Mexico  will  be  wUllng  U)  cut  their 
Import*  of  beef  Into  the  United  States 
based  on  the  average  of  the  hust  10  years 
if  all  other  countries  Importing  beef  will  do 
the  same  Ctimp.ired  with  19«:i.  Mexico 
would  have  to  cut  Its  imports  approximately 
30  percent,  Ireland  30  percent.  New  Zealand 
33  percent  and  Australia  60  percent  Mi»6t 
i>f  the  Mexican  c.ittlcmcn  were  disappointed 
when  they  heard  about  the  agreement  that 
the  Department  i.'f  Agriculture  of  the  United 
States  h.ad  made  with  New  Zealand.  Aus- 
tralia and  Ireland  ulU  wing  them  to  ship  to 
the  United  States  the  same  tonnage,  based 
on  their  average  imports  for  the  years  1963 
and  1963,  which  were  the  2  highest  years 
for  those  countries.  Why  not  take  the  year 
1958  when  Mexico,  Canada  and  Argentina 
had  their  largest  years  In  regard  to  tonnage' 
The  Mexican  cattlemen  have  iv-sked  their 
Government  not  to  accept  the  s.une  agree- 
ment as  the  Department  of  State  and  the 
Department   of    Agriculture    of    the    United 
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states  made  with  these  countries,  but  have 
asked  their  Government  to  accept  the  pro- 
posed agreement  contained  In  the  Senate 
biu   s.    2525,    sponsored    by    Senator    Mans- 

riELD,  which  Is  based  on  the  average  Importa- 
tion of  beef  and  beef  pn>ducts  over  the  last 
5  ve.ir.s  for  e.ich  individual  country. 

Mexico  depends  on  Its  cattle  Industry, 
which  Is  one  of  the  largest  revenues  of  our 
country  Our  cattlemen  have  gone  through 
serUHis  iLirdshlps  and  almost  complete  ex- 
tinction First,  by  the  revolutions,  second 
bv  the  hoof  and  mouth  disease,  and  now 
the  tremendous  imports  from  Australia  and 
New  Zealand. 

The  .^merlcan  cattle  market  has  been  con- 
sidered by  the  Mexicans  as  their  own  market, 
so  any  downturn  of  this  market  would  di- 
rectly aiTect  the  Mexican  cattle  industry, 
who  deper.d  almost  entirely  on  this  market. 

To  surnmari/.e,  I  would  like  to  state  that 
the  Me.\UMn  cattlemen  will  stand  behind 
the  American  cattlemen  100  percent  on  this 
matter,  because  the  protection  of  this  mar- 
ket is  the  llvellho(^d  of  our  own  people. 

It  would  be  appreciated  If  this  letter  t)e 
incorporated  In  the  records,  as  an  addltljbn 
to  my  own   testimony   of   today. 

Re.spert fully   .submitted. 

OCTAVIO    R.    EUAS. 

Mr  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  on  page 
267  Pait  I  of  the  hearings,  there  had 
btH'ii  ln.■^erted  in  the  main  body  a  letter 
written  by  a  man  from  Naponee,  Nebr. 
He  writes: 

I  m.ir'Ketcd  all  of  the  prtxluce  from  this 
fsu-m  of  1  200  acres  last  year  through  700  head 
of  cattle  1  also  purclia^ed  over  30,000 
bushels  of  grain.  As  a  result  of  the  losses, 
the  banking  Institutions  I  do  business  with 
demanded    a  mortgage  on   $20,000   worth   of 


Mr.  CURTIS.  I  would  not  know  that 
from  firsthand  knowledge.  But  it  is  so 
claimed. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  I  believe  the  esti- 
mated figure  of  profits  of  American  cor- 
porations after  taxes,  is  approximately 
$31  billion  for  this  year. 

Is  it  not  true  that  the  annual  take- 
home  pay  of  nonfarm  workers  in  the  Na- 
tion is  greater  by  tens  of  billions  of  dol- 
lars, again  after  taxes,  than  before? 

Mr.  CURTIS.    I  think  that  is  correct. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Nevertheless,  will 
not  the  Senator,  an  expert  in  the  field  of 
agriculture,  agree  that  many  able,  ex- 
perienced, intelligent,  hard-working  cat- 
tlemen, who  have  been  doing  their  best  to 
make  a  living  in  the  beef  business  here  in 
the  United  States,  have  gone  bankrupt  in 
recent  months? 

Mr.  CURTIS.  That  is  correct  The 
general  parity  ratio  for  farm  prices  is  the 
lowest  that  it  has  been  since  1939.  It 
is  below  75  percent.  Full  parity  is  re- 
ferred to  as  100  percent. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President.  I 
was  glad  to  note  that  there  has  been  a 
considerable  increase  recently  in  the 
price  of  cattle.  Does  the  Senator  not 
agree,  however,  that,  unless  wc  take  ad- 
ditional steps,  comparable  to  those  previ- 
ously recommended  by  his  colleague,  in 
the  curtailing  of  '.mports,  the  future 
could  be  bleak,  indeed,  for  beef  producers 
in  this  country? 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Yes.  And  I  think  it  is 
important  that  we  seek  also  to  retain  the 
good   will   of   the   countries.     If   we   let 


equipment  and  $20,000  worth  of  land  In  or-  \  ^^^^^  jj^jj^  ^p  imports  in   the  next  year 


der  to  continue  to  operate 

I  realize  all  of  this  was  not  caused  by 
Imports  but  It  certainly  wa.<;  the  straw  that 
broke  the  camel '."^  back. 

In  1957,  our  imports  of  beef  and  veal 
were  about  2';  percent  of  our  consump- 
tion. By  1960.  they  had  reached  ap- 
proximately 4  9  percent.  They  have 
continued  to  increase  until  the  figure 
has  reached  1 1  percent.  They  have  been 
the  major  factor  in  the  price  slump. 
Certainly,  they  have  been  the  major 
factor  which  has  catu^ed  prices  to  fall 
in  1964  for  cattle,  the  lowest  in  18  years. 

Perhaps  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  New  York  is  speaking  for  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  m  opposition  to  this 
bill.  I  sincerely  hope  he  is  not  speak- 
in.g  for  the  President  of  the  United 
State;;.  It  is  a  dire  situation  for  rural 
.\nierica.  Our  agricultural  program  is 
co.stiy.  We  have  a  surplus  of  grain.  We 
can  produce  meat  in  the  United  States. 
This  IS  a  reasonable  restraint  against 
mports      It  is  not  an  embargo. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  able  Senator  from  Nebraska 
yield'' 

Mr.  CURTIS.     I  yield. 

Mr  SYMINGTON.  Let  me  commend 
the  able  Senator  for  his  remarks,  made 
in  efl-rt  to  obtain  some  relief  for  the 
cattlemen  of  this  count r>-. 

Some  time  back  his  colleague,  the  able 
senior  Senator  from  Ncbra.ska  (Mr. 
Hruskai  introduced  an  amendment 
which  I  was  plad  to  vote  for  at  that  time. 
It  was  defeated  The  Mansfield  amend- 
ment has  now  been  defeated. 

Now  I  ask  the  able  Senator  if  it  Is  not 
true  that  corjwrations  in  this  country 
today  are  enjoying  unprecedented  profits. 


or  two.  beyond  what  they  arc  now,  and 
then  take  them  away  from  them,  we 
create  their  enmity. 

It  is  claimed  that  the  imports  are  down 
right  now.  Temporarily  they  are.  If 
we  now  impose  reasonable  limits — and 
these  are  reasonable:  it  is  not  an  em- 
bargo— we  serve  notice  on  them.  They 
can  then  plan  their  economy  in  that  way. 
And  we  are  not  in  the  position  of  grant- 
ing them  a  right  to  export  to  this  coun- 
try, and  then  taking  it  away  later.  That 
is  the  reason  that  this  legislation  is  im- 
portant now. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  I  thank  the  able 
Senator.  A  figure  I  noted  from  a  well- 
known  paper  in  his  State  showed  that  in 
the  last  10  years  exports  from  one  coun- 
try alone,  to  the  United  States,  increased 
32,000  percent.  The  paper  was  the 
Omaha  World  Herald.  They  published 
a  scries  of  articles. 

I  commend  the  Senator  for  hi.s  con- 
tributions and  would  a.ssociatc  myself 
with  his  remarks.  I  hope  wc  ca!i  accom- 
plish some  improvement  for  the  cattle 
business  of  my  State,  his  State,  and  the 
United  States. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished Senator. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  the 
senior  Senator  from  Nebraska  to  yield 
me  2  minutes. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
2  minutes  to  the  Senator  from  New 
York. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  New  York  is  recognized  for 
2  minutes. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  in  reply 
to  the  junior  Senator  from  Nebraska 
[Mr.  Curtis],  let  me  say  that  all  foreign 


sellers  of  livestock  to  cattlemen  in  the 
United  States  are  very  much  in  favor  of 
higher  prices  in  the  United  States.  That 
is  true  of  Mexico.  But  this  bill  does  not 
affect  that  situation  at  all.  This  bill 
deals  with  meat  which  is  imported  into 
the  United  States.  I  assume  that  Mexico 
exports  some.  But  I  can  well  understand 
why  the  gentleman  from  Sonora  said 
what  he  said.  It  would  help  his  business. 
Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 
Mr.  JAVITS.  I  yield. 
Mr.  CURTIS.  His  point  was  that  the 
imports  drive  prices  down  in  the  United 
States.  The  imports  also  drive  prices 
down  in  Mexico.  That  is  what  hap- 
pened. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Does  the  Senator  deny 
the  fact  that  Mexico  sells  live  cattle  to 
American  producers,  feeders,  and  so  on? 
Mr.  CURTIS.  That  is  correct.  The 
Senator  is  establishing  the  point  that 
increasing  imports  drive  prices  down. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  But  this  bill  would  not 
deal  with  such  imports.  This  bill  deals 
only  with  the  imports  of'meat. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  It  does  not  deal 
with  imports  from  Mexico  or  Canada. 
They  do  not  constitute  a  threat. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  That  is  correct.  I  am 
not  an  expert  on  this  subject.  They  used 
to  call  me  the  window-box  farmer  of  New 
York  in  the  House  of  Representatives. 
But  I  am  an  expert  on  consumers.  I  have 
to  be.  We  have  millions  in  New  York,  as 
they  have  in  every  other  populous  in- 
dustrious center.  I  am  speaking  in  the 
interest  of  the  consumers. 

If  we  keep  an  umbrella  over  this  busi- 
ness and  at  the  same  time  prevent  the 
law  of  supply  and  demand  from  taking 
effect,  it  will  cut  ofT  competition.  The 
economy  will  not  operate  properly.  Con- 
sumers will  be  hurt  irremediably.  This  is 
quite  apart  from  the  harm  to  the  recipro- 
cal trade  picture  of  the  United  States. 

It  is  in  that  interest  that  I  am  speak- 
inET,  which  interest  I  represent,  which  I 
have' every  right  to  represent,  and  which 
needs  to  be  represented  in  matters  of  this 
kind  before  the  Senate.  It  is  in  the  in- 
terest of  the  consumer,  and  of  the  for- 
eign economic  policy  of  our  country  that 
I  ask  that  the  Senate  vote  to  recommit 
the  bill. 
I  thank  the  Senator  for  yielding. 
Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.    I  yield. 

Mr.    HUMPHREY.     Mr.   President,   I 

yield  myself  3  minutes.      

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Minnesota  is  recognized 
for  3  minutes. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  it  is 
well  known  that  our  agricultural  econ- 
omy plays  a  very  important  part  in  the 
overall  economy  of  the  Nation.  It  also 
is  well  known  that  this  sector  of  our  total 
national  economy  has  suffered  greatly 
from  the  lack  of  adequate  income.  It  has 
not  wholly  shared  in  the  national  pros- 
perity. 

In  my  own  State  of  Minnesota,  agri- 
culture plays  an  important  part  In  the 
economic  well-being  of  our  people. 
Among  the  many  diverse  economic  enter- 
prises in  our  State  is  the  production  and 
feeding  of  a  vast  amount  of  cattle.  When 
cattle  prices  drop,  as  they  have  in  recent 
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months.  It  not  only  affects  the  cattlemen 
of  the  State  of  Minnesota,  but  it  Involves 
the  earning  power  of  every  region,  every 
town,  and  every  city 

It  Is  for  this  i*a.-?on  that  I  have  a  deep 
Interest  In  the  btll  that  Is  now  before  the 
Senate,  and  a  very  deep  Interest  in  the 
whole  subject  of  agricultural  prices 

Every  effort  must  be  made  by  Congress 
to  Improve  agricultural  income,  and  to 
help  our  farmers  maintain  a  higher 
standard  of  living 

Durmg  the  past  several  months  I  have 
met  with  representatives  of  livestock  as- 
sociations and  the  farmers  of  my  State 
in  order  to  betur  ur.d-rstand  th'ir  diffi- 
culties and  their  problems  I  have  dis- 
cussed the  subject  of  beef  prices  many 
times  with  the  PresuUnt  of  the  United 
States,  the  Secretary  of  State,  the  Sec- 
retary of  AKriculture.  and  with  other 
governmental  otTicials  I  made  what  I 
thought  were  some  cin-structive  recom- 
mendations, some  of  which  have  been 
adopted:  and  I  believe  have  been  helptul 
Among  these  are  cumulative  purchases 
by  the  Department  of  Agriculture  of 
nearly  150  million  pounds  of  beef  for 
schools,  institutions,  and  the  feeding  of 
needy  families.  In  addition,  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  has  increased  its  pur- 
chases of  beef  by  100  million  pounds. 
These  efforts  on  the  part  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  and  tht  Department 
of  Defense  have  done  a  great  deal  to  in- 
crease the  market  pric<^  of  cattle,  and 
I  believe  they  have  served  very  well  to 
improve  the  Income  situation  in  recent 
weeks  of  our  cattle  producers  and  feed- 
ers. Considerable  progress  has  been 
made  through  Government  beef-pur- 
chase programs.  industry-Government 
beef-merchandising  drives,  export-pro- 
motion projects  to  seek  beef  markets  in 
Europe,  and  food-for-peace  sales  of  beef 
throughout  the  w  rid 

I  commend  the  President  of  the  United 
States  upon  his  initiative,  and  also  the 
livestock  industry  of  our  country,  includ- 
ing the  packers,  for  the  export  program 
that  is  underway,  and  the  sales  promo- 
tion program  in  Western  European  mar- 
kets. 

Australia  and  New  Zealand  have  been 
diverting  a  large  amount  of  their  beef 
from  the  American  market  into  Western 
European  markets.  The  governments  of 
these  countries  al.-^o  should  be  com- 
mended. 

Lest  we  forget.  Australia  and  New- 
Zealand  have  been  very  cooperative  with 
our  Government.  They  deserve  a  great 
deal  of  praise  for  their  efforts  to  under- 
stand the  problem  of  our  own  domestic 
cattle  producers.  The  Government  of 
the  United  States  has  worked  carefully 
and  closely  with  the  goverrmients  of 
Australia  and  New  Zealand  in  a  most 
cooperative  and  friendly  m.mner.  and  as 
a  result  beef  imports  have  been  reduced. 
Insofar  as  today  is  concerned,  there  is 
no  real  adverse  effect  upon  the  market 
price  by  reason  of  beef  imports. 

However,  there  is  a  problem  of  a  grow- 
ing population  of  beef  cattle  which  surely 
will  manifest  itself  in  the  months  ahead 
In  terms  of  supply  and  poundage.  The 
most  important  factor  in  the  matter  of 
beef  is  not  the  number  of  cattle  on  the 


range   or   the   number   of  cattle  in   the 
feeder  loUs.  it  is  the  wruht  uf  the  cattle. 

Mr.  PASTORE  Mr  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  at  tliat  point? 

M:    HUMPHREY      I  yield 

Mr  PASTORE.  Why  is  this  a  prob- 
lem that  must  be  met  in  the  way  pro- 
posed, and  not  a  problem  that  is  recog- 
nized by  the  executive  department. 

Mr  HUMPHREY  I  .say  most  respect- 
fully to  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island 
that  it  seems  to  me  that  it  is  a  problem 
that  could  have  bren  more  forcefully  met 
in  the  early  negotiatioii.s. 

But  a  large  intlux  of  imports  took  place 
that  had  a  depressing  effect  upon  market 
prices  The  immediate  reaction  of  the 
cattle  producer  wai  to  hold  his  cattle 
and  to  fatten  them  in  the  hope  that 
somehow  or  other  he  would  be  able  to 
recoup  his  temporary  losses  As  the 
market  increases  in  size,  that  is.  as  the 
availability  of  supply  increases  in  amount 
due  to  additional  we.ght.  market  prices 
continue  to  fall      It  is  a  vicious  circle. 

Mr  PASTORE  The  point  that  the 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island  makes  is 
that  no  man  should  understand  what 
the  Senator  from  Minnesota  has  said 
better  than  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture, 
and  yet  he  has  opposed  the  measure. 
I  ask  the  question.  Why?  Why  should 
there  be  a  lack  of  understanding  between 
the  Congress  and  the  executive  depart- 
ment if  we  are  concerned  in  the  same 
objective?  The  Senator  from  Rhode  Is- 
land has  more  or  less  made  the  same 
suggestion  in  relation  to  textiles  The 
only  thing  that  g/ieves  him  at  the  mo- 
ment is  that  while  he  sympathizes  with 
the  objective  of  the  bill,  this  bill  address- 
es itself  to  only  one  facet  of  our  economic 
problems.  A  mill  operator  or  worker 
in  Rhode  Island  who  loses  his  job  is  as 
precious  as  any  cattleman,  and  yet  we 
are  not  including  textiles  in  the  bill. 
I  can  understand  why  we  are  not  includ- 
ing textiles  ;n  the  bill. 

The  same  statement  applies  to  electri- 
cah  components.  Those  engaged  in  that 
industiT  are  havlni^  trouble  because  of 
the  astronomical  imports  that  are  hit- 
ting the  markets  and  putting  American 
workers  out  of  jobs  The  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  is  asking  the  following 
question:  Why  Is  this  a  problem  that  is 
so  uell  understood  by  the  Congress  and 
yet  not  understood  by  the  executive  de- 
partment' What  separates  us?  Why 
mu.>t  we  go  to  the  measure  that  is  before 
the  Senate?  We  voted  for  the  Trade  Ex- 
pansion Act.  We  all  believe  in  the  ex- 
pansion of  trade  But  we  are  saying  that 
many  problems  now  confront  American 
industry.  We  are  destroying  American 
jobs.  We  are  hurting  the  American  cat- 
tlemen. Why  does  not  the  administra- 
tion understand  that ,' 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  The  administra- 
tion does  understand  It.  Some  of  u.s  in 
Congress  have  a  sympathetic  under- 
standing, too.  I  voted  for  the  cotton 
bill  not  only  to  help  cotton  producers,  but 
also  to  help  the  entire  textile  Industry. 

Mr  PASTORE     Oh.  no 

Mr  HUMPHREY.     Oh.  yes. 

Mr  PASTORE  That  wa.s  done  rather 
wrongly  The  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island  wanted  an  8-cent  differential  to 
be  added  at  the  import  gate,  and  the 
Tariff    Commission    said,    "No."     They 


said  "No"  because  the  Japanese  had  said, 
"If  you  do  this,  we  will  not  buy  your  raw 
cotton."  They  frightened  us  into  doing 
the  wrong  thing  What  did  we  do?  We 
started  to  pay  out  subsidy  money,  which 
was  absolutely  the  wrong  thing  to  do. 
We  should  have  put  the  price  on  the  Im- 
port gate,  and  then  we  would  have  equal- 
ized  the  different. al. 

Mr.  HUMPHP.KY.  There  are  many 
approiiches  to  the  problem  I  had  an 
approach,  which  was  a  producti(jn  pay. 
ment  to  producers,  which  would  have 
gotten  away  from  the  gimmicks  in  the 
bill  that  finally  was  parsed  I  believe 
that  would  have  been  the  sensible  way 
to  proceed,  btn^ause  it  would  have  let  the 
free  market  operate  and  at  the  same 
time  it  would  have  permitted  the  textile 
industry  of  the  United  ."States  to  com- 
pete with  the  textile  industry  abroad. 
The  supplies  that  it  needs  for  its  process- 
ing would  be  at  the  world  market  prices, 
and  It  would  have  permitted  the  prcw 
ducer  to  have  a  reasonable  price  for  the 
commodity  through  production  pay- 
ments plus  the  world  price 

I  frankly  state  to  the  -Senator  that  thia 
Is  ft  most  difficult  problem  fur  me.  I 
know  the  importance  of  world  trade.  I 
w  ould  be  less  than  honest  if  I  did  not  say 
that  as  we  take  this  step,  wf  ought  to 
be  fully  cognizant  of  the  fact  that  there 
are  thOvSe   who  probably   will   resent  it. 

But  we  would  not  affect  the  Western 
European  market,  or  the  Common  Mar- 
ket, in  which  we  now  have  the  Kennedy 
round  of  negotiations  on  the  matter  of 
trade  acreem^nts  or  tariffs.  The  Com- 
mon Market  does  not  export  any 
beef  products.  It  Imports  substantial 
amounts  of  beef  products.  In  one  sense 
we  are  attemptini:  to  ascertain  how  much 
the  mark'-t  will  ab.sorb  without  jeopard- 
izing: an  entire  section  of  our  country. 
I  speak  of  outside  uoods.  We  must  be 
exceedingly  candid:  and  some  of  our  col- 
leai-'ues  have  spoken  with  great  candor. 

Mr  President,  at  the  time  I  made  my 
recommendations  as  to  what  might  be 
done  to  improve  the  situation  in  our  live- 
stock industry  I  pointed  out  that  the  re- 
sponsible committees  of  the  Congress 
should  fully  assess  all  the  implications 
of  quota  or  tariff  action  on  the  part  of 
the  United  States  This  asses.«;ment  now 
hius  been  made  by  the  Senate  Finance 
Committee  and  has  resulted  in  considera- 
tion of  the  bill  before  us. 

I  did  not  vote  for  the  Hruska  amend- 
ment to  the  wheat-cotton  bill.  It  would 
have  jeopardized  that  bill  and  would 
have  .sou'-'ht  to  limit  beef  Imports  even 
thouiih  hearings  had  not  been  held  on 
the  amendment  and  there  had  been  no 
opportunity  for  those  both  for  and 
ai;ainst  it  to  present  their  cases.  Now. 
however,  the  matter  has  been  fully  aired. 
The  cotton-wheat  bill  is  law  and  the 
hearings  on  the  question  of  beef  imports 
have  been  held. 

I  will  vote  for  this  bill.  Mr.  President, 
because  the  farmers  of  this  count r>'  need 
every  bit  of  help  we  can  ni\e  them.  Im- 
port curbs  alone  will  not  solve  the  prob- 
lem being  faced  by  our  cattlemen.  But 
this  is  one  step  that  could  bring  some 
relief  to  our  livestock  Industry. 

Mr  President,  as  an  indication  of  some 
of  the  steps  this  administration  has  tak- 
en to  strengthen  cattle  prices  I  call  to 
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the  attention  of  the  Senate  the  follow- 
ing material:  ,  .__, 

On  January  3.  1964,  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture Orville  Freeman  invited  repre- 
sentatives of  cattlemen's  associations 
and  farm  organizations  to  meet  with  him 
in  Washington,  D.C..  to  discuss  beef  im- 
ports and  related  matters.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  press  release  announcing 
this  meeting  be  printed  at  this  point  In 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  press  re- 
lease was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Secretary    Invites    Cattlemen    To    Discuss 
Beef   Imports 

Secretary  of  Agriculture  Orville  L.  Freeman 
todav  nnnounced  he  has  invited  representa- 
tives uf  cattlemen's  associations  and  farm  or- 
ganizations to  meet  with  him  In  Washing- 
ton. DC.  at  10  am.,  on  January  8.  to  dis- 
cuss beef  Imports  and  related  matters. 

Thi.s  meeting  is  a  followup  to  a  meeting 
called  by  the  Secretary  on  October  29,  1963. 
Since  that  meeting  the  U.S.  Department  of 
Agriculture  h:vs  made  an  Intensive  study  of 
the  beef  import  situation.  Including  meth- 
ods by  which  beef  imports  might  be  limited. 
Representatives  of  cattlemen's  associations 
at  t!ie  October  meeting  indicated  their  In- 
terest In  expanded  beef  promotional  efforts 
to  move  supplies  into  consumption  at  the 
best  po.'-slble  prices. 

Tlie  Secretary's  wire  stated  that  he  con- 
tinues to  be  deeply  concerned  with  cattle 
prices  and  growing  beef  imports,  and  indi- 
cated that  In  the  meeting  USD  A  will  report 
on  actions  which  are  being  taken  to  Im- 
prove beef  prices  and  to  share  the  U.S.  beef 
market  In  the  future  With  other  countries 
on  an  equitable  basis. 
»  Beef  industry  representatives  have  been 
Invited  to  report  on  progress  they  have  made 
In  expanding  beef  promotion  efforts  In  order 
to  move  beef  supplies  to  market  at  the  best 
possible  prices. 

The  following  people  were  Invited: 

Cu.<;hman  S  Radebaugh.  president.  Ameri- 
can National  Cattlemen's  Association,  Or- 
lando. Fla. 

C  W.  McMillan,  executive  vice  president, 
American  National  Cattlemen's  Association, 
Denver.  Cnlo. 

Bro.>ks  Keogh.  vice  president,  American 
National  Cattlemen's  Association.  Keene,  N. 
Dak. 

Harvey  McDougal,  vice  president.  Ameri- 
can Nathmal  Cattlemen's  Association.  Rio 
Vista.  Calif. 

Jay  Taylor.  First  National  Bank  Building. 
AmarlUo.  Tex. 

W  D  Farr.  Greeley,  Colo. 

Erwln  E  Dubbert,  president.  National 
Livestock  Feeders  Association,  Laurens,  Iowa. 

Don  F.  Magdnaz,  executive  secretary- 
treasurer.  National  Livestock  Feeders  Asso- 
ciation. Omaha.  Nebr. 

O   C    -Swackhamer,  Tarklo,  Mo. 

Reese  Van  Vranken,  Climax.  Mich. 

Earl  Monahan,  Hyannls,  Nebr. 

Bob  Barthclmess,  Miles  City.  Mont. 

Woodrow  W.  King.  No.  2  Klnglore  Farms, 
Inc  .  Rock  Falls.  111. 

Don  Clark.  Brooke.  Ind. 

Harlan  Hollewell.  vice  president.  National 
Livestock  Feeders  Association,  MlUedgevllle, 

in. 

R:ch:ird  B.  Carothers,  Paris,  Tenn. 

Maurice  Jones,  director.  National  Llve- 
etock  Feeders  Association.  Wauseon,  Ohio. 

Koniieth   Anderson.  Emporia,  Kans. 

Len  J    Welder.  Victoria.  Tex. 

Wllli.im  F   Brannon,  Marietta,  Okla. 

Secretary  Freeman  said  he  also  had  In- 
vited the  following  organizations  to  send 
represrnt.itlves  to  the  meeting: 

National  Grange,  Washington,  D.O. 


National  Farmers  Union.  Washington,  D.C. 

American  Farm  Bureau  Federation,  Chi- 
cago, 111. 

National  Farmers  Organization.  Corning, 
Iowa. 

Missouri  Farmers  Association,  Columbia, 
Mo. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  in 
a  further  effort  to  improve  prices  to  pro- 
ducers, Secretary  •Preeman  announced 
March  1,  1964.  that  the  U.S.  Department 
of  Agriculture  would  initiate  two  beef 
purchase  programs.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  this  USDA  press  release  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  press  re- 
lease was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 
Secretart    Freeman    Announces    Two-Wat 

Purchase  Program  To  Assist  Cattle  Pro- 
ducers 

Secretary  of  Agriculture  Orville  L.  Free- 
man today  announced  that  the  U.S.  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  will  Initiate  two  beef 
purchase  programs  In  a  further  effort  to  Im- 
prove prices  to  producers. 

The  Department  will  buy  substantial 
quantities  of  USDA  Choice  grade  beef  for 
distribution  primarily  to  schools.  It  will 
be  bought  In  the  form  of  frozen  boned 
roasts  and  ground  beef. 

Under  the  second  program.  USDA  will  pur- 
chase substantial  quantities  of  canned  beef 
In  natural  Juices  for  distribution  to  needy 
families. 

The  Secretary  said  that  the  removal  of  beef 
supplies  from  normal  channels  for  distribu- 
tion to  schools  and  needy  persons  should  be 
effective  In  stabilizing  and  Improving  cattle 
prices  at  a  time  when  substantial  numbers 
of  fed  cattle  are  moving  to  market.  At  the 
same  time  the  Secretary  called  consumers 
attention  to  the  availability  of  plentiful  sup- 
plies of  high  quality  beef  being  offered  at 
attractive  prices.  He  also  urged  retailers  to 
give  added  efforts  to  beef  merchandising  pro- 
grams as  a  means  of  moving  additional  sup- 
plies through  normal  channels  of  distribu- 
tion. 

In  announcing  plans  to  buy  two  different 
types  of  beef  products,  the  Secretary  ex- 
plained that  the  price  effects  are  expected 
to  be  spread  throughout  the  varlovis  grades 
of  beef. 

Funds  for  the  purchase  program  are  pro- 
vided under  section  32,  Public  Law  320. 

Last  fall.  34  million  pounds  of  frozen 
ground  beef  and  24  million  pounds  of  canned 
pork  were  acquired  for  the  school  lunch 
program.  Approximately  103  million  pounds 
of  chopped  meat  have  been  purchased  dur- 
ing the  current  fiscal  year  for  needy  persons. 
Currently,  this  product,  along  with  a  variety 
of  other  foods,  is  being  distributed  to  about 
6  million  Individuals.  In  this  connection. 
the  Secretary  called  attention  to  his  an- 
nouncement last  week  that  egg  solids  will  be 
added  to  the  foods  being  distributed  to  needy 
persons  by  the  Department. 

Details  of  offers  for  the  beef  products  will 
be  mailed  to  the  Industry  next  week.  In- 
quiries regarding  the  new  program  should  be 
addressed  to  the  Livestock  Division,  Agricul- 
tural Marketing  Service,  U.S.  Department  of 
Agriculture.  Washington,  D.C,  20250.  / 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  the 
next  day  the  Department  issued  further 
detsuls  of  its  two-way  beef  purchase  pro- 
gram. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
press  release  announcing  these  details 
be  printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  press  re- 
lease was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 


USDA  Announces  Details  or  Beef  Purchase 
Program 

The  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture  today 
issued  further  details  of  the  two-way  beef 
purchase  program  announced  yesterday  by 
Secretary  oi'  Agriculture  Orville  L.  Freeman 
(press  release  USDA  689-64) . 

USDA's  Agricultural  Marketing  Service  said 
purchase  operations  for  acquiring  frozen  and 
canned  beef  products — for  distribution  to 
schools,  institutions,  and  needy  families — 
are  already  underway.  Acceptances  will  be- 
gin next  week. 

The  Livestock  Division  of  AMS  will  buy 
USDA  Choice  grade  frozen  boned  roasts  and 
ground  beef  for  distribution  to  schools  and 
other  eligible  institutions.  Canned  beef  in 
natural  Juices — utilizing  grades  of  USDA 
Cutter  and  higher — will  be  purchased  for 
distribution  primarily  to  needy  families. 

Offers  for  canned  beef  In  natural  Juices 
are  due  by  noon  (e.s.t.)  Tuesday.  March  10, 
and  each  Tuesday  thereafter  until  further 
notice.  The  product  must  be  prepared  In  ac- 
cordance with  Schedule  BJ:  USDA  Specifi- 
cation for  Beef  With  Natural  Juices, 
Canned — March  1964.  Offers  for  the  prod- 
uct, packed  in  29 -ounce  cans,  must  be  made 
in  minimum  carlot  quantities  of  63,510 
pounds.  Deliveries  under  the  first  week's 
awards  will  be  due  during  the  weeks  begin- 
ning April  6,  13,  20,  and  27. 

Offers  for  frozen  roasts  and  ground  beef 
are  due  by  1  p.m.  (e.s.t.)  Tuesday.  March  10, 
and  each  Tuesday  thereafter  until  further 
notice.  The  product  must  be  prepared  in 
accordance  with  Schedule  AB:  USDA  Speci- 
fication for  Beef,  Boneless,  Frozen — March 
1964,  except  that  the  rib  and  loin  of  the 
carcass  must  be  withheld.  Offers  must  be 
made  in  minimum  carlot  quantities  of 
21,000  pounds.  Deliveries  under  thg^first 
week's  awards  will  be  due  during  the  weeks 
beginning  March  30,  and  April  6,  13,  and  20. 
~  Offers  either  by  letter  or  telegram  should 
be  addressed  to  the  Livestock  Division,  Agri- 
cultural Marketing  Service,  U.S.  Department 
of  Agriculture,  Washington,  D.C.  USDA  will 
make  acceptances  by  midnight  Friday  of  each 
week,  following  receipt  of  offers. 

Details,  contained  in  invitations  for  of- 
fers, Nos.  11  and  12,  will  be  mailed  to  indus- 
try later  this  week.  Interested  persons  not 
receiving  copies  of  the  Invitations  In  this 
initial  distribution  may  obtain  them  from 
the  AMS  Livestock  Division  at  the  above 
address. 

Funds  for  the  purchase  programs  are  pro- 
vided under  section  32,  Public  Law  320. 

The  Livestock  Division  said  all  products 
acquired  under  both  programs  will  be  pre- 
pared from  animals  slaughtered  and  proc- 
essed within  the  United  States.  Offers  will 
be  accepted  only  from  vendors  operating  In 
compliance  with  the  Humane  Slaughter  Act 
of  1958. 

Secretary  Freeman  said  the  purchase  pro- 
grams are  being  Initiated  In  a  further  effort 
to  Improve  prices  to  cattle  producers.  By 
buying  the  different  types  of  product,  the 
Secretary  explained  that  the  price  effects 
are  expected  to  be  spread  throughout  the 
various  grades  of  beef. 

Inquiries  regarding  the  programs  should  be 
addressed  to  the  Livestock  Division.  Agri- 
cultural Marketing  Service,  U.S.  Department 
of  Agriculture,  Washington,  D.C. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  on 
May  19, 1964,  the  National  Advisory  Com- 
mittee on  Cattle,  following  a  2-day  meet- 
ing at  the  Department  of  Agriculture, 
made  its  recommendations  to  Secretary 
Freeman  aimed  at  strengthening  the  cat- 
tle industry.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  National  Advisory  Committee  on 
Cattle  press  release  be  printed  at  this 
point  in  the  Record. 
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There   being   no   objection,   the    press 
release  was  ordered  to  be  punted  m  the 
Record,  as  follows: 
Advisory  Committee   Reo.mms.nds  Ways  To 

STRXNCTHEN   C \VTl.t:    iNDfSTBY 

The  National  Advisory  Committee  on 
Cattle.  In  a  2-day  meeting  May  18  and  19  at 
the  US  Department  of  AfcCrlcM'.iMre  In  Wash- 
ir.^^jn  D.C  .  made  the  fi-lh^wlti^  major  rec- 
onimendatlons  to  yeorerarv  nf  Agriculture 
Orvllle  L.  Freeman  aimed  at  strengthening 
the  cattle  Industry 

That  Industry  cooperate  with  the  Foreign 
Agricultural  Service  m  promoting  commer- 
cial sale  of  US.  cattle  and  beef  overseas 
U3lng  available  market  development  funds 

That  USDA  contUiue  Its  current  beef  pur- 
chase program,  and  for  the  immediate  fu'ure 
limit  buying  aa  at  present  to  beef  of  USDA 
Ch  ice  quality  H  i-Aever.  the  ;nirch.i3e  pro- 
gram should  be  kept  flexible  so  It  can  meet 
changing  needs. 

That  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  and  the 
Department  of  St<ite  w.Tk  with  Australia. 
New  Zealand,  Ireland,  and  Me.\lco  to  obtain 
their  cooperation  to  reduce  their  shipments 
to  the  U.S.  market  to  the  m.ixlmum  possible 
extent,  and  to  Initiate  similar  action  with 
other  important  countries  exporting  chilled 
or  frozen  beef  or  veal  with  which  voluntary 
limitations  have  n  it  been  negotiated,  and 
further  that  in  this  effort  the  concentrated 
shipment  of  primal  cuts  to  any  one  port  of 
entry  be  reduced  and  that  such  shipments  be 
apportioned  among  the  different  pprts  of 
entry  on  a  reasonahU?  basis.  v.,^ 

That  Congress  ptws  legislation  author^lng 
emergency  loans  by  the  Farmers  Home  Ad- 
ministration to  farmers  and  ranchers  where 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  finds  that  seri- 
ous economic  conditions  have  created  a  need 
fr,r  credit  which  local  sources  can't  meet. 

That  USDA  institute  changes  In  beef  grad- 
ing to  Include  cutablllty  on  an  optional 
ba.si3  and  deemph.usl/e  maturity  as  a  grading 
factor    to    encourage    marketing    of    lighter 

At  the  same  time  the  Committee  went  on 
record  against  Incentive  payments  to  stimu- 
late marketing  of  lightweight  cattle. 

Other  subjects  disi  u.ssed  included  changing 
^•i>ndltlons  of  beef  production,  foreign  trade. 
Public  Law  480  shipments,  commercial  ex- 
p..rts,  and  GATT  trade  negotiations 

.Secretary  Freeman  established  the  Com- 
mittee In  March  to  consult  with  leaders  of 
the  livestock  and  meat  industry  on  what  la 
being  done  and  what  can  be  done  to 
srengthen  beef  cattle  prices.  Committee 
mfmbershlp  totals  38,  Including  3  USDA 
otflclals. 

Chairman  nf  the  Committee  Is  Wlllard  W 
Cochrane.  U.SDA  Director  of  AgrlculUira!  Eco- 
nomics. S.  R.  Smith.  Agricultural  Market- 
ing -Service  Administrator.  Is  Vice  Chairman 
Winn  F.  Flnner.  USDA  staff  economist.  Is 
executive  secretary. 


B;xi..:r    Fk.  ..M  oKi.N     PROJECT    To    Selk    lltn' 

M\RKETS   IN    ECRO(*t 

.-..•<reuiry  ut  Agriculture  Orvllle  L  PYee- 
m.iii  tixlay  signed  a  cooperative  market  de- 
velopment agreement  with  the  American 
Meat  Institute,  acting  on  behalf  of  the  en- 
tire U  S  livestock  and  meat  Industry,  aimed 
at  building  sales  of  US  llveslt>ck  products, 
beef,  and  other  meat  and  meat  products  In 
Western  Europe  and  the  United  Kingdom 
Dr  Herrell  DeGraff.  president.  American  Meat 
Inatltute.  signed  the  project  agreement  on 
behalf  of  the  cooperator. 

The  new  project  Is  part  of  the  program  of 
export  market  development  carried^  out 
through  Joint  financing  by  the  US  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  and  U  S  agricultural 
and  trade  groups,  with  USDAs  contribution 
coming  from  Public  Law  480  market  develop- 
ment funds  A  National  Advisory  Committee 
on  Cattle,  meeting  here  last  week,  had  recom- 
mended to  the  Secretary  that  Industry  co- 
operate with  the  Foreign  Agricultural  Serv- 
ice— and  had  endorsed  the  AMI  as  cooperator. 
on  behalf  of  the  entire  Industry — In  pro- 
moting commercial  sale  of  US  cattle  and 
beef  overseas,  using  available  market  devel- 
opment funds. 

Countries  where  developmental  activity 
will  take  place  Include  the  United  King- 
dom. West  Germany.  France.  Italy.  Belgium. 
Sv^itzerland.  the  Netherlands,  and  Spain  In 
each  of  these  countries,  meat  supplies  cvir- 
rently  are  lower  than  normal  and  prices  t<i 
consumers  are  unusually  high  A  .special 
mission  recently  sent  by  the  President  to 
study  US.  beef  marketing  prospectti  In  Evi- 
rope  concluded  that  prospects  are  good  for 
some  export  salea  to  the  area  in  the  monllus 
ahead. 

The  market  development  agreement  au- 
thorizes a  wide  range  of  activities  on  the 
p.irt  of  the  cooperator  and  associated  U.S. 
livestock  and  meat  groups,  among  them: 

Make  market  investigations  to  locate  po- 
tential markets  for  U.S.  livestock  products 

Provide  both  US.  suppliers  and  foreign 
buyers   with  marketing   Information. 

Arrange  visits  to  the  United  States  of 
teams  of  potential  buyers 

Conduct  US  meat  exhibits  and  trade  con- 
ferences at  international  trade  fairs,  spe- 
cincally  In  Hamburg.  Germany,  August  14- 
23,  and  Paris.  France.  November  8-16 

And  carry  out  other  related  promotions. 
Including  distribution  of  promotional  ma- 
terials abroad  and  obtaining  the  c'")operntlon 
of  foreign  meat  trade  and  Industry  Interests 
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Mr.  HI3rPHREY.  Mr.  President,  ac 
intr  on  behalf  of  the  entire  U.S.  livestock 
and  meat  industry.  Secretary  Freeman 
(,•1  May  -'6.  lOCi.  signed  a  cooperative 
rraiket  developm-nt  agreement  with  the 
Am<^rican  Meat  Institute.  This  asree- 
mt-nt  is  aimed  at  buildin£t  sales  of  U.S. 
livestock  products,  beef,  and  other  meat 
and  meat  products  in  Western  Europe 
and  the  United  Kingdom.  I  a.-^k  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  USDA  press 
rrleiise  annount'iir;  this  airti-emcnt  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
that  foIlo-.vincT  it  there  be  printed  a 
statement  by  Secretary  Freema  i  upon  his 
siErninp  the  asrreement. 

There  beinu  no  obiection.  the  prfss  re- 
lease and  statement  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 


ST.MEMENT      BY      SeCRET.\RY      or     AGRICULTURE 

0.*viLLE  L  Freeman  Ar  Signing  of  Market 
Developmcnt  Project  Wrrn  American 
Meat  iNSTirt-TE,  May  26,  1964,  Washing- 
ton, DC. 

At  this  time  when  so  many  segments  of 
American  agriculture  are  enjoying  export 
activity  uupaniUeled  In  our  history.  It  gives 
me  great  satisfaction  to  sign  a  document 
amied  at  helping  our  livestock  and  meat  In- 
dustries  Join    this   rewarding   parade. 

We  are  signing  here  an  agreement  of  co- 
operation between  the  US  Department  of 
Agriculture  and  the  American  Meat  Insti- 
tute the  purpose  of  which  Is  to  beneiU  the 
entire  US.  livestock  and  meat  Industry  by 
promoting  export  sales  to  Europe  of  our  beef. 
other  meats  and  me.it  products,  and  live- 
stock products  generally 

This  Is  a  jolnMv  financed  project  and  on 
our  part,  we  think  It  represents  an  especially 
tlmelv  and  worthwhile  use  of  market  devel- 
opment funds  from  the  Public  Law  lao 
program. 

I  know  that  the  President  Is  pleased  at  our 
Joint  proeress  In  setting  up  this  project  His 
beef  market  mission  that  went  to  Europe 
earlier  this  month  and  Us  findings  helped 
prepare  the  way  for  this  promotion.  Also, 
the  National  Advisory  Committee  on  Cattle 


•Alach   met  here  last  week  gave  this  type  of 
project    its    highest    recununcndatiui; 

American  agriculture  Is  a  heavy  supplier 
of  world  trade  in  a  iniinbcr  of  livestock 
products.  Including  variety  meats,  tallow, 
lard,  and  hides  and  skins  but  It  has  been 
many  years  since  we  ha%e  bf-en  a  substantial 
exporter  of  beef  or  other  red  meats  Today, 
however,  we  have  an  unusual  opportunity  to 
get  baek  Into  the  stream  of  w(jrkl  trade. 
Beef  p.irtlcularly  Is  In  short  .-upply  In 
Europe,  prices  have  bf-en  rising,  and  jiros- 
perous  consimiers  want  more  beef  We  have 
the  supplies  ro  sell  them,  provided  we  can 
get  together  on  prices  and  other  conditions 
The  purpose  of  this  project  Is  to  service  this 
good  market  in  such  a  way  that  we  do  get 
together  and  smiles  aro  niaUc 

It  Is  not  easy  to  enter  a  new  market — or 
m  this  case,  to  reenter  a  former  market  ' 
where  trade  contacts  have  to  be  entirely  re- 
built But  we  are  putting  together,  in  this 
agreement,  the  best  knowledge  and  experi- 
ence available  In  the  United  States  and  I  am 
hopeful  of  good  results 

We  are  grateful  to  the  American  Moat 
Institute  for  Its  support  and  participation 
m  this  endeavor.  The  American  Meat  Insti- 
tute as  coope"rator  In  this  program  Is  acting 
explicitly  on  behalf  of  the  entire  livestock 
and  meal  Industry  of  this  Nation  The 
agreement  Is  framed  to  that  end  We  be- 
lieve also  that  this  cooperation  will  benefit 
all  Americans  and  It  will  set  a  pattern  of 
useful  collaboration  between  these  Industries 
an.d  o'lr  Government 

Mr.  HUMPHREY  Mr  Pit'.Mdciit.  on 
May  28.  1964.  contmuink,'  ttie  pohcy  of 
the  administration  to  help  aut^ment  in- 
dustry efforts  to  increase  coiLsuniptinn 
of  beef.  Secretary  Freeman  announced 
an  intensive  summer-long  mdu.stry- 
Government  campaign  to  maintain  and 
increase  consumption  of  tlie  abundant 
supplies  of  high-qualiiy  beef.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  press  relea.«e 
i.ssued  by  the  Department  of  .\uncuUure 
announcing'  this  campai -n  be  j)rinted  at 
this  point  in  the  Pkcok!) 

Mr.  President,  food-for-peace  entered 
the  picture  June  30,  1964  with  the  an- 
nouncement by  Secret. iry  Freiinan  of  a 
food-for-i;eace  a.ereement  between  the 
United  States  and  Chile  to  tinince  the 
dollar  credit  sale  of  $20,922. noo  worth  of 
U.S.  atjricultural  commodities  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  press  re- 
lease announcing  this  amoenient  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  RFronn 

Mr.  President,  on  July  1.  1964,  the  De- 
partment of  Apriculture  announced  the 
purchase  of  7.238.190  pounds  of  USDA 
Choice  grade  frozen  and  canned  beef  for 
distribution  to  schools,  institut:ons,  and 
needy  families.  Purchases  that  day 
brought  total  beef  purchases  since  buy- 
ing began  M;irch  2  to  127  million  pounds 
at  a  cost  of  $71.H0n  noo  I  a.^k  unanimous 
con.sent  that  the  USDA  I'li'.s.-;  :»>lease  an- 
nouncing these  purchases  be  printed  at 
this  point  in  the  REronn. 

There  belns  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
USDA-Industry  Summer  Merchandising 
Drive   for    Beff   Announced 

Secretary  of  Agriculture  Orvllle  L.  Freeman 
today  announced  an  Intensive  summer-long 
industry-Government  campaign  to  maintain 
and  Increase  constimptlon  of  the  ataund.int 
supplies  of  high  quality  beef  that  will  con- 
tinue to  offer  consumers  attractive  buys  for 
the  coming  months. 

The  announcement  followed  a  meeting  of 
the  Secretiiry  with  Carl  F.  Neumann,  secre- 
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t.a.rv-general  manager  of  the  National  Live 
Sttik  and  Meat  Board,  at  which  Mr.  Neu- 
m.mn  re{>orted  on  industry's  continued 
eHurts  to  move  the  large  volume  of  beef 
cattle  now  lieinj:  m.irketed  through  regular 
trade  channels 

As  a  result  of  the  cooperative  drive 
Uunched  m  mid -March  to  call  consumer  at- "7 
tentlon  to  beef,  all  segments  of  the  food 
distributive  and  food  service  trades  have  re- 
•nirieii  a  slgnitlcant  upsurge  In  consume! 
beef  buying. 

We  are  indebted  to  the  Nation's  Imagi- 
native and  vigorous  food  and  allied  Indus- 
tries for  their  cooperation  In  this  far-reach- 
inf?  etTort."  Secretary  Freeman  said. 

The  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture  la 
engaged  m  several  actions  to  maintain  an 
economically  healthy  livestock  Industry  for 
the  future  of  America's  food  and  agriculture, 
.,rid  I  con-suler  the  expansion  of  our  domestic 
markets  the  key  element,"  the  Secretary 
enipli.'f'i'^ed. 

We  want  to  Increase  our  efforts  during 
ti.e  summer  months,  when  'outdoor  living' 
o:Ters  millions  of  patio  chefs'  the  opportu- 
nity to  serve  a  wide  variety  of  nutritious  beef 
cuts  that  cm  be  easily  prepared  on  grills  and 
b.irbecue  equipment."  the  Secretary  added. 
M  the  same  time.  1  know  we  can  count 
upon  restaurant  and  food  service  operators 
to  offer  .i  maximum  of  attractive  beef  dishes 
during  the  svunmer  travel  and  vacation 
.season 

The  Secretary  said  all  agencies  of  USDA 
w.U  continue  to  help  augment  Industry 
erTorts  to  Increase  consumption  of  beef. 


All  commodities  are  to  be  purchased  by 
December  31,  1964.  from  U.S.  private  traders. 
Credit  purchase  authorizations  will  be  an- 
nounced later. 


FROZEN  BEEF — continued 


Beef   iNiLfDED    in    Food    for    Peace   Dollar 
Credit   Sale   to   Chile 

Secretary  of  Agriculture  Orvllle  L.  Pree- 
ffian  today  announced  a  Food  for  Peace 
;iereement  between  the  United  States  and 
C'.-iWe  to  nuance  the  dollar  credit  sale  of 
«i;0922.OOO  worth  of  US.  agricultural  com- 
modities Including  certain  ocean  transporta- 
tion costs. 

The  siile.  made  under  title  IV  of  Public 
Uw  480.  includes  about  6.6  million  pounds 
of  U  S.  beef,  the  first  beef  to  be  Included  In 
&  title  IV  sales  agreement.  Sale  of  the  beef 
Is  contingent  upon  Chile  maintaining  Its 
norma!  purchases  of  beef  and  veal  from  other 
free  world  suppliers  ( principally  Argentina 
4r,d  Urui;uay).  thereby  protecting  its  cus- 
tomary triiding  relationships.  Chile  Is  nor- 
m,Hlly  an  importer  of  beef  and  live  cattle. 
Imports  to  be  made  under  the  U.S.  sales 
Hcreement  will  help  to  compensate  for  some 
decline  In  Chile's  own  livestock  production 
and  Will  help  to  meet  Chile's  increasing  con- 
sumer demand  for  beef. 

Title  IV  of  Public  Law  480  authorizes  long- 
t^rm  dollar  credit  sales,  facilitates  expansion 
of  doUnr  m.irkets  abroad  for  US.  farm  com- 
mixlities.  and  .i.i.'^ists  in  the  economic  develop- 
n-.ent  of  friendly  countries 

Chile  will  use  the  proceeds  from  the  sale 
cf  the  cc^mmodltles  In  Chile  for  economic 
and  social  development  projects,  under  the 
.Alliance  for  Progress  program. 

Commodities    included  In   the  agreement, 
which  is  an  amendment  to  a  title  IV  agree- 
ment of  AuL'u.-^t  7,  1962.  with  Chile,  are: 
C'lnun'-ditv 

Beef  i.ilxnit  6  6  million 
pounds  I $2,  150,000 

Soyherui      or      rnttonseed      oil 

(about  13  2  million  pounds).      1,435,000 

Wheat,  wheat  flour  or  bulgur 
whe.it  I  about  5.3  million 
bushels  I 9,790,000 

Butter  or  anhydrous  milk  fat 
I  abnut  2  2  million  pounds)  -- 

Tobiicco  (about  1,4  million 
pounds  > 

Critton   (.lb. Hit  22  600  bales) 

Ocean  transportation  (esti- 
mated)       1, 662,000 


820,  000 

1,820,000 
3,  245,  000 


Total 

CX 1  ORG 


20,  922,  000 


USDA    Beef   Purchases    Up    This    Week    on 
Increased  Offerings  Prom  Industry 

The  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture  today 
announced  purchase  of  7.238.190  pounds  of 
USDA  Choice  grade  frozen  and  canned  beef 
for  distribution  to  schools,  institutions,  and 
needy  families.  USDA  said  purchases  were 
Increased  this  week  as  a  result  of  industry 
offerings  of  more  than  twice  the  quantity  of- 
fered last  week. 

USDA's  Agricultural  Marketing  Service 
paid  57.72  to  59  cents  per  pound  for  136  cars 
of  frozen  beef.  Offers  were  accepted  from  20 
of  24  bidders  who  offered  a  total  of  6.069.000 
pounds.  Top  price  bid  was  67  30  cents  per 
pound.  Today's  awards  are  due  for  delivery 
during  the  period  July  20  through  August  15. 

Prices  for  69  cars  of  canned  beef  ranged 
from  67.82  to  68.49  cents  per  pound.  Offers 
were  accepted  from  all  of  11  bidders  who  of- 
fered a  total  of  5,398.350  pounds.  Top  price 
bid  was  70.49  cents  per  pound.  Today's 
awards  are  due  for  delivery  during  the  pe- 
riod July  27  through  August  22. 

Funds  for  the  purchases  are  provided  un- 
der section  32,  Public  Law  320,  All  products 
acquired  under  this  program  are  prepared 
from  animals  slaughtered  and  processed 
within  the  United  States, 

Offers  for  frozen  beef  are  Invited  again  next 
week  and  are  due  by  1  p,m.  ledt  i  Tuesday, 
July  7.  USDA  will  make  acceptances  by  mid- 
night Friday,  July  10.  Next  week's  awards 
will  be  due  for  delivery  during  the  weeks  be- 
ginning July  27,  and  August  3,  10.  and  17. 

Offers  for  canned  beef  are  due  by  noon 
(e.d.t.)  Tuesday,  July  7.  USDA  will  make  ac- 
ceptances by  midnight  Friday.  July  10.  Next 
week's  awards  will  be  due  for  delivery  during 
the  weeks  beginning  August  3.  10.  17.  and  24. 

This  week's  purchases  included  2.856,000 
pounds  of  USDA  Choice  grade  frozen  ground 
beef  and  boneless  roasts  for  distribution  to 
schools  and  institutions,  and  4.382,190 
pounds  of  Choice  grade  canned  beef  for  dis- 
tribution to  needy  families.  Total  beef  pur- 
chases since  buying  began  March  2  amount  to 
127  million  pounds  at  a  cost  of  $71,800,000. 

Inquiries  regarding  the  program  should  be 
addressed  to  the  Livestock  Division,  Agricul- 
tural Marketing  Service,  US,  Department  of 
Agriculture,  Washington,  D.C. 

Details  of  this  week's  awards  follow: 

FROZEN    BEEF 


L.  B.  narlinp  Co.,  Inc.: 

Worcostor,  M:i=s 

Do 

Illinois  Pacltinp  Co.: 

Chicago,  111 

Do„ - 

Do-- - 

Tic 
Western  Packinp  Co.,  Sentlli', 

Wash   ..-.  

llersim  Mont  .t  Provision  Co.: 

.\laiiison,  Wis 

l)o_.   -         -- 

Union  I'ackiiie  Co.' 

Los  Angeles, -Culif 

Do 

Do..  

Rutiniek  <t  Sllva.  Inc.: 

Stockton.  Calif 

Do --- 

Do... 

Ilyfrrade  Food  Prodnets  Corp.: 
Storm  Lake,  liivva  ., 

Do 

Do._ 

Wilson  A:  Co.,  Inc.: 

Albert  Ix'a,  Minn.      

Cedar  Rapids.  Iowa 

Omaha,  N'ehr 

Oklahoma  City,  Okla. 

Porv-.\ll   Foods.    Inc.,    Covinp- 
ton,  Ky 


21.000 
21,000 

105,000 
105,000 

ia'),ooo 

in.5.000 

Jl.OOO 
21,000 

21.  ax) 
las,  noo 

105,000 
210,000 

105,000 
105,000 
105.000 

21.000 
Jl.OIX) 
21.000 

21.000 
21.000 
21.000 
42,000 

k4.oi)() 


.■iT.  7-' 
58.23 

58.00 
58.50 
58.75 

5.8. 95 

58.  '.'4 

58.31 
58.44 

.S**,  4<i 
,^V  71 
5.S.% 

,58.58 

,'«.78 
58.  9S 

■58,72 
58.  S2 
58.92 

.VS.  S7 
58.87 
5H.  R7 
58.87 

58.88 


Quantity 

K.o.b.  price 

(  onipany  ;in<l  f.(i.l),  point 

^pounds! 

1  cents  per 
pound) 

Piuti  I'acliinp  Co.: 

H  ik-crsfield,  Calif 

lo-.nn*-) 

.^S,  91 

Do 

10.5.  000 

58.97 

JelTirson  I'aekinp  (.'o.,  Hol»ken, 

N  J 

63.000 

,18,  91 

Durham   .Meat   Co.,   .Mountain 

View,  Cahf 

252. 000 

'58.91395 

Liehniann  I'acking  Co.,  Green 

Hav.  Wis... 

21.000 

58,94 

Soinerville  1  ires.sed  Meat  Co.: 

Hoston,  Mass    . .             _.    ,  -  , 

6.3.000 

58,95 

Do.. 

105.  000 

.58,97 

.\rmour  A;  Co.,  Naiiipa,  Idalio.. 

42.000 

58.95 

.\cii;e  Meat   Co.,  Los  Anpeles, 

Calil   .             

84.000 

58.97 

Cold-I'ak      Meat      Co.,      Los 

.\ni;iU  s,  Calif.     ,            , , ,     .. 

336.  noo 

.58,  97 

S.  Heek  .Meat  Co..  Chicapo,  111.. 

21.000 

59,  CO 

Exeel     I'lickinp    Co.,    Wichita, 

Kans...                      .            

63,000 

59.00 

Kansas   I'ackinp  Co.,  Wichita, 

Kans 

84,000 

59,00 

canned    BEEF 


The  F.llis  Canning  Co.: 

I  )enver,  ( "olo               

127,020 
127,  020 

67,82 

Do                             - 

68.42 

Koekinp    K    Foods,    Inc..    Los 

>.    .\npi  les,  Calif 

317,550 

67.97 

Osear  .Mayer  &  Co.: 

Madison,  Wis 

63. 510 

67.98 

Do                    

63,510 

68.48 

Trenton  Foccis,  Inc.- 

Trenton.  .Mo 

1.016.160 

68.20 

Do 

50S.  080 

6S,49 

John  Morrell  <t  Co.: 

( tltnn-iW.i.  loua     

127.020 

68.29 

.Mciniihis.  Temi 

63, 510 

68.49 

Ciriinite   St:ile   Canning   Corp.. 

M  i:uhester.  N.H 

2.54.  040 

68.34 

Iviitlierford  FolkI  Cori).,  KaiiSiis 

City,  .Mo..   

190,530 

68.38 

.'^ilver    ,-^killet    Food    Prodiiets 

Co..  ,'ikokie.  Ill 

444.  570 

68.42 

Hyprade  Food  I'l  idutts  Corp.: 

Indiana] Hilis.  Ind 

381.  OfvO 

68.42 

Taconia.  Wash 

r27,  020 

6»v.  42 

Oranpehurp.  S.C 

190,  530 

68.42 

Blue  Star  F(K)ds,  Inc.:  Council 

Hluffs,  Iowa , 

317, 550 

6)5.46 

Hrvan  Bros.  Packing  Co.:  ^\■est 

Point,  .Miss 

63. 51U 

m.AQ 

'■  Redects  discount  (or  10-day  payment. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY,  Mr.  President,  on 
July  6,  1964,  another  food-for-peace 
agreement  was  announced  with  the  sale 
of  $2.1  million  worth  of  U.S.  frozen  beef 
to  Israel  for  Israel  pounds.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  press  re- 
lease announcing  this  agreement  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
that  following  this  there  be  printed  a 
statement  by  Secretary  Freeman  upon 
the  signing  of  the  agreement. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  press  re- 
lease and  statement  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Food-for-Peace  Sale  of  $2,100,000  Worth  of 
U.S.  Beef  to  Israel  Announced 

Secretary  of  Agriculture  Orvllle  A.  Free- 
man announced  signing  today  of  an 
amended  food-for-peace  agreement  between 
the  Governments  of  the  United  States  and 
Israel  to  provide  for  sale  of  $2.1  million 
worth  of  U.S.  frozen  beef  for  Israeli  poimda. 

Financing  of  the  sale  will  be  from  funds 
in  the  title  I,  Public  Law  480  agreement  of 
December  6,  1962. 

The  frozen  beef — about  6.6  million 
pounds — included  In  the  amendment  an- 
nounced today  will  help  meet  rapidly  rising 
consumption  needs  In  Israel.  This  Public 
Law  480  sale  of  beef  Is  one  of  several  recent 
actions  by  the  U.S.  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture to  help  utilize  plentiful  U.S.  beef  sup- 
plies. 

Sales  of  beef  to  Israel  under  this  amended 
Public  Law  480  agreement  will  be  by  private 
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us.   trader*.     Purchaa*  authorization*  will 
be  announced  later 


STATiMXirr    BT    SzcRrr.\RT     or    .^CRiciLTrM 

ORVIli«    L.    FEXXM.\N    AT    SIGNING    OT    PuBLlC 

Law    480    Amendment    .\rTHoRiziNG    .s.\Le 

or  Bxx7  TO  Government  of  IdR.\EL    J'  i  y 

6.  1994 

I  take  double  pleasure  from  signing  this 
beef  sales  agreement  with  the  Government 
of  Israel  because  It  la  the  sjecnd  agreement 
to  export  beef  under  Public  L.aw  480  that  the 
US.    Government    has    made    In    the    last    2 

weeks. 

The  other  was  the  beef  sales  agreement 
with  Chile  which  was  concluded  on  June  30 
for  approximately  the  same  amount— « 6 
million  pounds 

I  am  sure  that  .American  cattle  «r' .wers 
are  gratified  to  know  that  as  a  result  .^f 
agreemenU  such  as  these  c.ircass  beef  will 
be  moving  actlveW  to  foreign  consumers  un- 
der Public  Law  480  fo<^Kl-for-peHce  pr"gr.ini 

Transactions  such  as  we  are  setting  In  rn  - 
tlon  today  are  helpful  both  t.)  h:r.er  .i:  d  •  > 
seller  The  Israel  sale  will  be  primarily  beef 
forequarters  which,  during  the  current  pe- 
riod of  heavy  supplies,  are  more  dimcult  to 
move  through  con\mercial  channels 

For  Israel.  It  means  that  larger  supplies 
of  beef  win  become  available  In  consumer 
markets  and  suppUea  on  hand  which  were 
becoming  too  low.  and  can  be  rebuilt 

For  American  cattlemen  this  sale  to  Is- 
rael plus  other  export  s-iles  now  t<iKing 
shape,  should  have  a  healthful  effect  uoon 
our  domestic  cattle  prices-  which.  I  m 
pleased  to  note,  have  been  strengthening 
In  recent  days. 

As  we  anounced  a  short  time  ago.  beef 
Is  now  fully  quaimed  for  c  m-sideratlon  un- 
der the  Public  Law  480  prMgram.  This  pro- 
gram not  only  has  the  purpt^e  of  sharing 
our  abundance  with  friendly  countries  but 
also  Is  calculated  to  help  build  future  cash 
markets.  With  this  dual  objective  In  mind. 
I  am  pleased  to  approve  this  beef  export 
agreement. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY  Mr  Pre.s.deiil.  uii 
July  9.  1964.  Ek'piirtment  of  Agriculture 
beef  purchases  were  inci>'a.se<i  by  more 
than  1  million  pound.s  over  the  pieviuu.s 
week's  purcha.ses  The  CH'parunent 
bought  8.381.460  poUnd.s  of  USDA  Choice 
grade  frozen  and  canned  be^f  fur  dis- 
tribution to  .schools,  in^itituuons,  and 
needy  families,  bringing  total  beef  pu:- 
chases  since  buying  began  March  2  to 
135.400,000  pounds  at  a  c  ist  of  $77  m  1- 
llori.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
press  release  annoiuicing .these  purchases 
be  printed  at  th.s  point  in  the  Record 

There  bemg  no  objectior\.  the  pre.ss  re- 
lease was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows 

USDA  Beet  PrRCH.^sEs  Up  .^cain  Thi.s  Wffk 

ON     SLICHrLY     iNr-REASEU     OFEERINciS 

The  US  Department  ^f  Agriculture  t.xl.iy 
bought  8.381,4(50  pounds  of  USDA  Choice 
grade  frozen  and  canned  beef  for  dUtrlbu- 
tlon  to  schools,  institution-;,  and  needv  fam- 
ilies. USDA  purcha.ses  were  increased  by 
more  than  a  million  pounds  over  last  week 

USDA's  Agrlcultur:il  M  iriceting  .Service 
paid  56  14  to  59  cents  per  p.und  for  260 
cars  of  frozen  beef  Offers  were  accepted 
from  aa  of  25  bidders  wh^>  o.tered  a  total 
of  7,287,000  pounds  Top  price  bid  whs 
63.47  cents  per  pound  T  -day's  awards  are 
due  for  delivery  during  the  peri:>d  July  27 
through  August  22 

Prices  paid  for  46  cars  of  canned  beef 
ranged  from  67  49  to  68  77  cents  per  pound 
Offers  were  accepted  from  7  of  1 1  bidders  w.io 
offered    a    toUl    of    4  572.720    pi.unds      T  p 


price  bid  was  70  96  cents  per  pound  l  «! ..  s 
awards  aj-e  due  for  delivery  during  tht-  peri.Kl 
Augvist  .i  through  August  29 

Funds  for  the  purch.ises  are  provided  un- 
der section  32.  Public  Law  320  All  pr  «Juct.s 
acquired  under  this  program  are  prepared 
from  animals  slaughtered  and  pr<->cessed 
within  the  United  Slates. 

Offers  for  frozen  beef  are  Invited  again 
next  week,  and  are  due  by  1  pm  (ed.t  ) 
Tuesday.  July  14  USDA  will  make  accept- 
ances by  midnight  Friday,  July  17  Next 
weei4  s  aw-irds  will  be  due  for  delivery  dur- 
ing the  weeks  beginning  August  :i.  10.  17. 
and  24 

Offers  for  canned  beef  are  due  by  n(H)n 
ledt  I  Tuesday.  July  14  USDA  will  make 
acceptances  by  midnight  Friday.  July  17 
Next  week  s  awards  will  be  due  for  delivery 
di.rlng  the  weeks  beginning  August  10.  17. 
24,  and  31 

This  week  s  purchases  Included  5,460  OnO 
pounds  of  USDA  Choice  grade  frozen  ground 
beef  and  boneless  roasts  for  distribution  to 
schools  and  institutions,  and  2  921460 
pounds  of  Choice  grade  canned  beef  for  dls- 
trlbutlcm  to  needy  families.  Total  beef  pur- 
chases since  buying  began  March  2  amount 
t4i  135.400,000  pounds  at  a  cost  of  $77  mil- 
lion 

Inquiries  regarding  the  program  should  be 
addressed    to    the    Llvest<x:k    Division.    Agri- 
cultural Mirlceting  Service,  US    Department 
of  .Agriculture,  Witshlngton,  D  C- 
Detiills  of  today's  awards  follow: 

ntoszN  snor 


mo.'r.N  HFT.F — continued 


QoantltT 
(pounil* 

F.o  b,  priee 

Cmajmnj  and  f  o.b.  point 

(cent*  per 
pounti/ 

King    Mrit    Pncklng   Co..    Los 

,\nifrli-<,  I'ulK  .... 

M.000 

Milt 

-oni.rviil.-  On-iBtfd  Meat  Co.: 

H<>.'«ti>n,  .Msus 

mi  000 

.17.  M 

1  >o      

laiLOOo 

M.<7 

IV)...     

M.M 

John  Minder  A  Son.  Inc.: 

\>wirk.  N.J... 

IVkOOO 

t  M.  ar>i 

Do...  

ias.000 

I SK  3.v;7,^ 

Do 

ian.000 
iaB.oo» 

•  98.  4V>i^ 

Do      — .. 

•  aiTOIWo 

Kuilnlck  V  StlTa: 

Stockton,  CaUf ,- 

Ktt,  non 

SUM 

Do 

li«.  ixm 

aa.7» 

D,)      

too,  000 

ao.»B 

Arntoiiranti  Coi.: 

K,u>.s;i8  CItj.  Kant 

147.000 

MLn 

Do      .     

US.  000 

OR.  OS 

St    Pu'l.  MUia 

131.000 

an.M 

r«>orla.  Ill 

«.»« 

VlUH 

Omuhu.  Nebr 

2  in.  oon 

!«  II) 

St  Jfiw-ch.  ^'o    -■> 

42.000 

M.UU 

I..  B    DMrlliiK  Co.  Inc.: 

Wofrrster,  .MaM .,.>^... 

-il.ooo 

»,  75 

Do    — 

21.  )U) 

M90 

VMbwrn  *  Co.  Ixic  : 

tlhert  L*«    MinB 

21.000 
31.000 
31.000 

00.03 

Do                 

00.07 

Oiliif  Uaplds.  Iowa 

80.03 

Do      

31.000 

21,000 

811.07 

OS.  07 

Om:kha.  Nalir....^...... — 

D*j 

Do 

Kan.^as  City.  Kans 

Oklahoma  City.  Okla. 

Do 

Do ....^s^..... .. 

fnlon  fi»ckln«  Co.: 

U»  Vtigflra.  CaBf 

Do 

\\.^r.m  racking  Co..  SMttie. 

W  v(h        

IlttTk  Hetf  Co.  Inc.: 

.^omervtUc.  Maai. 

IM  --.. 

\1,'.,»  i,,k..     !>'■  ---.i   H««f  Co., 
M    .V  ....     \s         

-  V,.    "l    1     I'MlllS    I    ■' 

I,..»  VriL'i-lea.  CulW ,.._ 

Do      

I'tuTi-  Pac'-tng  Co.: 

Ba^frstVI'l.  Calif 

D".     . 
||prs.»ni  Mont  A  f'f'vlslon  Co., 

Inc  ,  Ma  '»•".  VV's        ... 
llyi.T«<li>  Hi«"l  fr-Hluct*  Corp.: 

.'^{mkarw,  \V«»h. 

8u>rm  I.'»ki«.  Iowa _^.^ 


00,000 

to«.ooo 

an  84 
91  •« 

21.000 

50,07 

04.000 

08,000 

an  It 
aoLOO 

Oil  000 

j&80 

I2fi    <> 

- .   ,  , 

126    •• 

'.>  *« 

108.  ono 
108,  noo 

M  l»l 
,S8  07 

7',f»») 

5M  95 

i:  >«' 

sa  06 

2>,0OU 

M  M 

Company  and  f.o.b.  point 


Quantity  F  oh.  pria 
ilK)und<i     1  cents  per 


lound 


Illinois  Packing  Co.,  Chicago. 

Ill  .. 
I'urhmn  Mrat  Co.,  Mountain 

Vi.w,Cnllf 

JelTirson  Packing  Co.; 

llulioken,  N  j 

Po. 

Vmie  Ment  Co.,  Inc.,  Loa  Ange- 

lr».  C.iUf 
c;.,!.!  fik   \lp-<t  Co..  Inc.,  I.os 

\-  .-  ,.  -   I    .:if  

-h  .:   r  .  (.    \l.  it   Co.,   Los  An- 

(TpLs.  C.llf     

Fx.-pI    I'wklng    Co..    WIchlU, 

Knns        

KuiMis  Packing  Co.,  Wtebll*. 

KaJis        


420,000 
105,000 

I2fi.  noo 

126,000 
420,000 

4ar).(ini) 

21.000 
l-2«.«00 
13A,n00 


58  U 

'W  M37! 

W  % 
S8  M 

58  ST 

S&  67 

.W  00 

56.(1) 

50.00 


CANNED    BEFF 


North  Amrican  Parking  C«rp.; 

Ho^ton,  VTaa..... 

Do 

Do 

Do 

John  ^IHP^<H  *  Cr.: 

Memphis.  Tenn...,,.— ...... 

Do — . 

ottiimw-a,  Iowa 

r,rnrlt«?   ^Inte   Canning   Con'  . 

Mimfhe^t/T,  Nil..     . 
Ily«ri»<lc  Foo<l  Products  Corp.: 

In'lliiniiiK)lL<i.  Ind        

l>o..       ....... 

Tacoitia,  Wiuh. ............. 

OmnB«'»>urg.  s.C 

Do      - 

The  Elll«  Canning  Co..  Denver, 

Colo      ----- 

ovar  Mayer  A  Co..  Inc..  Mad- 
ison, WW ---- 

Roi-king    K    Kootli.   Inc..    Uos 
Angfles.  Calif 


SI  7, 880 
817,580 
8<7.56() 
817,530 

AS.SIO 
08.510 
63,5  0 
127.030 

254.040 

11)0.530 
1«),530 
127,020 
127.  020 
fi3,510 

127,020 

63,510 

190,530 


87  49 

67  « 

68  32 
68  42 

«S  !9 

68  4« 

68  2» 

68  4g 

Ni  4f 

68  4? 
68  77 
68  4" 
88.  4- 
88.77 

68.48 

68  48 

fA74 


1  Reflects  IN  oiiiit  for  If^'iiy  pnymrnt 

Mr.  HUMPHREY'.  Mr  President,  Sec- 
rt'taiv  Fireman  announced  smning  of 
anoth-r  food-for-peace  agreement  July 
21  1964  This  time  it  wa.s  betwt^en  the 
Crovernment.s  of  the  United  State.s  and 
the  United  .^rab  Repubhc  to  pro\ide  for 
the  sale  of  $117  million  worth  of  D.S 
beef  for  Euyptian  pounds  I  a.sk  unani- 
mou.s  consi-nt  that  the  press  rrleivse  an- 
nouncing this  ak-reement  be  printed  at 
this  point  m  the  Rfcord 

There  bemi.:  no  obiection  the  pre.ss  re- 
lease was  ord'^red  to  tx-  printed  in  the 
Rf:.  CRD.  a.s  follows; 
U.-3D.\    .\NN'.irscEs    Fih)d-for-Peace   Salb  or 

8117    Million    Worth    or    US     Beef    to 

United  Arab  Replblic 

Secret;iry  of  .M?rlcuUure  Or-.lUe  L  PreemM 
today  announced  slgnlni?  of  ii  fcH<i-f()r-peace 
Af^^ement  between  the  Oovprnment.s  of  the 
United  States  and  the  UiUUkI  Arab  Republic 
(Egypt)  to  provide  for  .'»le  of  $117  million 
worth  of  US  beef  for  Egyptlun  p^)und» 
(Value  includes  certain  ocean  transportation 
costs.) 

The  new  progruni  amend.s  the  title  I.  Puo- 
11c  Law  480  affreeinent  of  October  8.  1962 

Tl^e  beef— about  26-5  million  pvninds— in- 
cluded m  the  amendment  announced  today 
Is  expected  to  help  Egypt  meet  growing  con- 
sumer demand 

This  beef  sale  to  EKvpt  Is  the  third  in  t 
recent  series  of  Pub'.l,-  I-iw  480  aRreement*. 
providing  f'T  shipment*  of  U -S  beef  whlc^ 
total  38  7  milUon  pounds  The  Department 
announced  on  June  30  a  dollar-credit  ^K"*" 
men'  providing  tor  s.ile  of  6  6  million  pound* 
of  beef  to  C-hlle  under  title  IV.  and  on  July 
6  an  agreement  providing  for  a  66  million 
pi)und  sale  to  Israel  under  title  I. 
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Sale.s  of  beef  to  Egypt  under  this  agree- 
ment will  be  by  private  U.S.  traders.  Pur- 
chase authorizations  will  be  announced  later. 

The  agreement  provides  that  85  percent  of 
the  Egyptian  pounds  received  In  payment 
will  be  made  available  for  loans  to  finance 
evon  >mK-  deveUpment  projects  In  the  United 
Arab  Republic 

Five  percent  of  the  proceeds  will  be  made 
available  for  loans  to  United  States  and 
United  -Arab  Republic  private  enterprise. 
ThP.'^e  !  >ans  will  be  made  by  the  Agency  for 
Intfrnaiional  Development  (AID).  U.S.  I>e- 
Diirtment  of  Slate.  Wiushlngton,  D.C.  The 
remaining  10  percent  will  be  set  aside  for 
US   Government  u.^es. 

In  addition  t^)  Increased  Public  Law  480 
siaies  t.>f  beef,  the  Department  has  taken 
several  'ther  steps  recently  to  help  utilize 
plentiful  beef  supplies.  In  the  past  few 
nvr.ths,  import-Umiting  agreements  have 
been  signed.  Industry-Government  domestic 
beef  promotum  prograxns  have  been  started, 
nil  exj-xrt  development  program  has  been 
launched,  and  U.SD.A  beef  purchases  have 
been  Increased 

■  Further  inform. itlcn  may  be  obtained 
from  tlie  Program  Operations  Division.  For- 
eign Agricultural  Service,  US.  Department 
of  Agncultvire.  WashlngUm,  D.C.  20250. 
Phone  DUdley  8  (121 1  or  DUdley  8-5433. 
Pleuse  refer  to  pres.s  release  USDA  2417-64). 

Mr  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  on 
July  23,  last  Thursday,  the  E>epartment 
of  .\j:riculture  bought  6,634,890  pounds 
of  L'SD.^  Choice  grade  frozen  and  canned 
beef,  and  invited  further  offers  this 
week.  Furthermore,  it  amended  the 
current  purchase  program  to  permit  the 
use  of  USDA  Cutter  or  higher  grade 
product  in  the  preparation  of  canned 
beef  in  natural  juices.  The  Depart- 
ments purchases  last  week  of  beef  for 
distribution  to  schools,  institutions,  and 
needy  families  brought  total  beef  pur- 
chase.s  since  buying  began  March  2  to 
146.800.000  pounds  at  a  cost  of  $84,200,- 
000.  I  a.sk  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, that  the  press  release  announcing 
these  purchases  be  printed  at  this  point 
m  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  press  re- 
lea.se  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  a^  follows: 

USDA    Buv.s  6  6   Mi:  lion  Pounds  of  Beet — 
Chanc.ks       Product      Requirements      for 

CANNrD   Bf.kf 

The  U  s  Department  Of  Agriculture  today 
bought  6634.890  pounds  of  USDA  Choice 
^rr.ide  frozen  and  canned  beef  for  dlstrlbu- 
iioii  to  .school.s,  Institutions,  and  needy  fami- 
lies, and  amended  the  current  purchase  pro- 
gram to  permit  the  use  of  USDA  cutter  or 
higher  k'r.ule  product  in  the  preparation  of 
canned  beef  In  natural  Juices.  The  amend- 
ment becomes  effective  with  next  week's 
offers. 

USDA  s.Ud  the  change  follows  the  general 
recommendations  of  the  National  Advisory 
C jninuttee  on  Cattle.  The  committee,  when 
it  met  hi.st  May,  recommended  that  the 
fSDA  beef  purchase  program  be  kept  flex- 
ible In  irder  to  meet  changing  supply-price 
ri):;clitii)ns  in  the  cattle  Industry.  Purchases 
jf  USDA  Choice  grade  frozen  beef  will  con- 
tinue, while  the  change  In  canned  beef  pur- 
chases will  provide  price  assistance  to  the 
lower  k:r;ides  of  beef,  at  a  time  when  cow 
marketings  are  Increasing  seasonally. 

USDAs  Agricultural  Marketing  Service  to- 
day paid  58  98  to  60.50  cents  per  pound  for 
198  cirs  of  frozen  beef.  Offers  were  ac- 
cepted from  18  of  21  bidders  who  offered  a 
total  of  .=i  313  000  pounds.  Top  price  bid  was 
92  98  cents  per  pound.  Today's  awards  are 
due  for  delivery  during  the  period  August  10 
through  September  5. 


Prices  paid  for  39  cars  of  canned  beef 
ranged  from  68.98  to  69.49  cents  per  pound. 
Offers  were  accepted  from  six  of  nine  bidders 
who  offered  a  total  of  4,001,130  jxjunds.  Top 
price  bid  was  70.95  cents  per  pound.  Today's 
awards  are  due  for  delivery  during  the  period 
August  17  through  September  12. 

Funds  for  the  purchases  are  provided  un- 
der section  32,  Public  Law  320.  All  products 
acquired  under  this  program  are  prepared 
from  animals  slaughtered  and  processed 
within  the  United  States. 

Offers  for  USDA  Choice  grade  frozen  beef 
are  Invited  against  next  week,  and  are  due  by 
1  p.m.  (e.d.t.i  Tuesday,  July  28.  USDA  will 
make  acceptance  by  midnight  Friday.  July 
31.  Next  week's  awards  will  be  due  for  de- 
livery during  the  weeks  beginning  August  17, 
24,  and  31,  and  September  7. 

Offers  for  canned  beef  ( under  Invitation 
for  Offers  No.  13 1  are  due  by  noon  (e.d.t.) 
Tuesday,  July  28.  USDA  will  make  accept- 
ances by  midnight  Friday,  July  31.  Next 
week's  awards  will  be  due  for  delivery  during 
the  weeks  beginning  August  24  and  31,  and 
September  7  and  14. 

This  week's  purchases  Included  4,158,000 
pounds  of  Choice  grade  frozen  ground  beef 
and  boneless  roasts  for  distribution  to 
schools  and  institutions,  and  2,476,890 
pounds  of  Choice  grade  canned  beef  for  dis- 
tribution to  needy  families.  Total  beef  pur- 
chases since  buying  began  March  2  amount 
to  146,800.000  pounds  at  a  cost  of  $84,200,000. 
Inquiries  regarding  the  program  should  be 
addressed  to  the  Livestock  Division.  Agricul- 
tural Marketing  Service,  U.S.  Department  of 
Agriculture,  Washington,  D.C. 
Details  of  today's  awards  follow: 

FROZEN    BEEF 


FROZEN  BExr — continued 


Company    and    fob.    point 


Quaiuity 
(pounds) 


F.o.h.  price 

tct'ius  per 

pound) 


42,1100 

42,  IXX) 

21,000 

21,  (KX) 

210,  000 

210,000 

fi3, (KXI 

147,000 

42,1100 

21,000 

21,000 


Star  Mem  Cp.,  Inc.: 

Wichita,  KJuis 210,000 

Do  2'n.ooo  I 

Do 2il.00<! 

Do -     .      210,000 

L.  B.  Darlinu  Co.,  Inc.: 

Worcester,  Mass 21,  (XXI 

Do --        21.000 

John  Minder  i  Son,  inc.,  New- 
ark, N.J 210.  CXK) 

The  Cudahy  Packing  Co.; 

Seattle,  Wash 4:.rxxi 

Do -- -'      4-'.(»0<i 

^^mour  &  Co.; 

f^  St.  Joseph,  Mo...- --. 

Do 

Namp.i,  Idaho 

Do 

Omaha,  Nctir 

Do... ---. 

St.  Paul,  Minn 

Kansas  City,  Kans 

Peoria,  111 

Spokane,  Wash --- 

Portland,  Oreg- 

Western  Packing  Co.: 

Seattle,  Wash... 42.000 

Do    21,(.XX) 

Do I      21,000 

Union  Packing  Co.; 

Los  Angeles,  Calif .--      105.000 

Do.. 63,oa) 

WUson  &  Co.,  Inc.: 

Albert  Lea,  Minn 42,000 

Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa 42.000 

Do... 21,000 

Omaha,  Nebr... 63,000 

Do ^.000 

Do --       42,000 

Do -      105,000 

Kansas  City,  Kans ....'      21,000 

Do -       21,000 

Do 21, OCX) 

Oklahoma  City,  Okla 42.000 

Do  84,000 

Do".. 42,000 

Hark  Beef  Co.,  Inc.: 

Somerville,  Mass 126,000 

Do 21,000 

Hygrade  Food  Products  Corp., 

Storm  Lake,  Iowa 21,000 

Balem  Packing  Co,,  Los  Angeles, 

Cam .--- 168,000 

Oold-Pak  Meat  Co,,  Los  An- 
geles, CaUf 168,000 

Swift   &    Co.,   San    Francisco, 
CaUf - *2,000 


59,89 

,59.94 

59.  89 

59.89 

59.  93 

69.89 

59.93 

60.23 

60.43 

59  89 

59  93 

60.43 

59  89 

59.  93 

60.43 

.59.89 

60.00 

59.92 

69.95 

59.97 

69.99 

Company    and    f.o.b.    point 


Quantity 

(pounds) 


F.o.b.  price 

(cents  per 

pound) 


5S  98 
.59  4« 

60  48 

59  44 

59.  )-4 

•  59.45125 

59.  74 
59,  90 

."9  84 
5y,  95 
.59,  86 

60  29 
59.  91 
59.  96 
59.  92 
59,  93 
,•^9.94 
59.95 
59.95 

59.  87 
60.21 

60,  32 


."^oniTville   Drcs,<;ed   Meat   Co.:  i 

Boston.  .Ma.ss ;      84,000 

Do I      42,000 

Durham  .Moat  Co.,  Mountain  ' 

Vi.'W,  CaUf 42,000 

.\cnie     .Meat     Co.,     Inc.,     Los 

.\np(lr=,  Calif 105,000 

l-u-hmann   Packing  Co.,  Green 

Bay,  WiP ..: 21,000 

Illinoi.<  I'uckinp  Co.: 

Chicapo,  111   _. I     210,000 

Do 210,000 


69.99 
60.46 

159.99850 

'60.00 

60.00 

60.00 
60.60 
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John  Morrell  <k  Co.: 

6.1 5!  0 

6.1.510 
63,610 
63,610 
127,020 

68,98 

Do..     

Do 

69.22 
69.49 

Menu. his.  Term 

1)0.. 

69.22 
69.49 

Trenton  Fuo  Is,  Inc.: 

Trenton,  NIo 

608.080 
608,080 

69.09 

Do 

69.19 

Bryan  Bros,  Packing  Co.,  West 

Point,  .Miss-             

Norili  .\HRTican  Packing  Corp,: 
Boston,  Mass 

1>0..             .-    .       .    - 

63.510 

317,550 
317,550 

69.19 

69.22 
69.48 

Pilvrr    Skillet    Food    Products 
Co..  Skokif,  111 

190,630 

69.  22 

liockmg    K    Foods,    Inc.,    Los 
.\nprlf'.'-.  Calif.      -    

190.530 

69.44 

1  Reflects  discount  for  10-day  payment. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President, 
I  have  made  the  above  material  a  part 
of  the  Record  to  show  what  this  admin- 
istration is  doing  for  our  livestock  in- 
dustry. As  a  result  of  this  action  prices 
have  been  strengthened  and  the  total 
effect  on  our  economy  has  been  good.  I 
am  confident  that  continued  action  on 
the  part  of  our  Government  will  be  of 
further  help  to  our  Nation's  cattlemen. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  May  I  have  2  min- 
utes on  the  bill?  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  has  expired.  There  is  1  minute  left 
on  the  other  side  on  the  bill. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Nebraska  yield  to  me 
the  1  minute? 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  I  yield  the  minute  to 
the  Senator  from  Montana. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
hope  that  the  Senate  will  not  agree  to 
the  motion  of  the  Senator  from  New 
York  to  recommit  the  bill.  While  I  pre- 
ferred the  amendment  which  I  offered 
originally  in  the  form  of  a  bill,  never- 
theless, I  think  something  must  be  done, 
and  I  would  express  the  hope  that  the 
Senate  would  see  fit  to  uphold  the  posi- 
tion of  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Nebraska  and  vote  down  the  motion  to 
recommit,  because  I  believe  a  question 
of  principle  is  involved,  upon  which  we 
must  make  a  decision;  and  I  believe  the 
cattle  industry  needs  this  help. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  a  par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  will  state  it. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Have  the  yeas  and 
nays  been  ordered  on  the  motion  to  re- 
commit?   

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
yeas  and  nays  have  been  ordered.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  to 
recommit. 
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Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr  President,  I  yield 
myself  30  seconds.  I  wish  the  Record 
to  show  that  I  ani  joined  in  the  motion 
to  recommit 

The  PRESIDING  OFP'ICER.  If  the 
Senator  from  New  York  b.as  a  parlia- 
mentary inquiry,  will  he  >tate  it':' 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  .said  that  I  yielded  my- 
self 30  seconds. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  No  time 
is  left  on  either  side. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  luiderstood  that  I  had 
1  minute. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  That 
mmute  was  yielded  by  the  Senator  from 
Nebraska  (Mr.  Hrl'skaI  to -the  majority 
leader. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr  Pre.sident.  will  the 
Senator  yield  me  30  seconds' 

Mr.  HRUSKA  I  am  happy  to  do  so, 
on  the  bill. 

Mr.  JAVITS  Mr  President.  I  wish 
the  Record  to  show  that  I  have  made  the 
motion  to  recommit  on  behalf  of  myself, 
my  colleague  from  New  York  Mr 
Keating!,  and  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
I  Mr.  Douglas  1. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  include 
various  documents  and  exhibits  in  the 
Record  as  a  part  of  my  remarks 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows : 

LZACtTE  or  Wi'ME.Vt   V    -TF.ILA 

or  New  Y  >rk  -•state. 
New  York.  S  Y    July  20.  1964 
Hon.  Jacob  K  Javtts. 
Senate  Oljice  Building. 
Washington.  DC 

E>EAR  SiNATOR  Jav'Tts  I  wTlte  to  UTgc  your 
opposition  to  the  amendment  to  HR  18:39 
that  would  place  qu..tA.s  on  beef  and  other 
meat  Imports. 

Members  In  our  80  leatciies  throughout  New 
York  State  believe  th.it  expanded  trade  best 
serves  the  economic  and  political  Interests 
of  this  country  and  that  it  benefits  citizens 
Individually  and  collectively 

We  are  therefore  concerned  at  the  prospect 
of  further  restrlctlni;  beef  and  meat  Imported 
largely  from  Australia,  New  Zealand.  Ireland, 
md  Mexico.  aJid  already  under  voluntary 
reduced  quotas. 

We  oppose  quotas  as  frequently  constitut- 
ing more  of  an  Impediment  to  trade  than 
a  higher  tariff,  and  more  of  an  irritant  to  our 
'radlng  partners  We  think  that  it  would  be 
particularly  unfortunate  to  legtslate  tighter 
controls  at  the  very  time  that  we  hope  for 
successful  negolatiun.s  under  the  Kennedy 
round  of  tariff  negotiations  now  going  on 
under  GATT.  We  believe  that  the  outcome 
of  these  negotlatlon.s  .a  of  critical  Importance 
to  our  own  economy  and  to  the  political 
coheslveness  of  the  natlon.s    -f  the  free  world. 

For  these  reasons  we  hope  that  you  will 
oppose  further  controU  on  meat  imports. 
'  Sincerely. 

Mrs.  Kknneth  W  Greenawalt. 

President 


of  imported  meat  We  hope  that  we  may 
count  on  your  opptJsltlon  to  amendment  No. 
1085.  which  wajs  substituted  in  the  commit- 
tee for  the  Mansfield  amendment  No  465  and 
which  would  limit  even  more  the  amount  of 
meat  which  could  be  Imported 

We  are.  however,  even  more  deeply  trou- 
bled by  a  further  provision  In  the  Curtis 
amendment,  paragraph  (f  i  ,  "Ports  of  Entry," 
which  woUld  authorize  the  President  to  limit 
Import  tonnage  of  meat  by  port  The  mere 
consideration  of  proposed  legislation  to  this 
effect  could  establish  a  most  dangerous 
precedent  for  all  ports  We  urge  thtt  you 
oppose  the  amendment  giving  specific  em- 
phasis to  this  paragraph  in  your  oppj^ltlon. 
I  shudder  to  think  of  the  consequences  which 
could  result  In  this  port's  trade  In  commod- 
ities of  ail  kinds.  If  this  type  of  legislation 
became  common.  We  must  conclude  that 
passage  of  this  section,  relating  to  meat  im- 
ports, would  result  In  very  heavy  pressure  to 
transfer  away  from  the  port  of  New  York 
some  part  of  the  40  percent  of  this  trade  we 
have  enjoyed  In  p.ist  years  What's  more.  It 
would  seem  to  be  patently  unconstitutional. 

I  trust  we  may  count  on  your  support  in 
this  serious  matter. 
Sincerely. 

At>BTIN  J.  TOBIN. 

Executive  DirectOT. 


The  Port  or  Nrw  York  AtrrHoRrnr, 

N^nc-  Y(nk.  N  Y  ,  July  16.  1964 
Hon.  Jacob  K.  Javtts, 
The  Senate, 
Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Jack:  We  understand  that  H  R  1839, 
PiS  amended  (amendment  No  1085)  by  the 
.Senate  Committee  on  Finance,  Is  to  be 
brought  up  for  consideration  at.d  debate 
sometime  after  the  Senate  reconvenes  on 
July  20.  Last  March,  your  offlce  opposed  the 
Hruska  amendment  to  HR  6196,  which 
would  have  drastically  reduced  the  tonnage 


Statement  or  Lyle  King.  Dwector  or 
.Marine  Terminals,  the  Port  or  New 
York    Avthority 

Mr  King  Mr.  Chairman,  on  behalf  of  the 
American  Association  of  Port  Authorities  and 
the  Port  of  New  York  Authority.  I  wish  to 
thank  you  and  the  members  of  the  commit- 
tee for  this  opportunity  to  ttppeitr  before  you 
in  opposition  to  amendment  No  465  to  H  R 
1839.  the  propoeal  to  limit  the  total  quan- 
tities of  beef  veal,  and  mutl<in  i  except 
canned,  cured,  and  cfx>ked  meat,  and  live  ani- 
mals) which  may  be  lmport<>d  Into  the 
United  States  In  any  future  year 

The  American  Association  of  Port  Author- 
ities includes  in  Its  membership  all  of  the 
major  ports  of  the  United  States  The  ex- 
ecutive committee  of  that  a«scx;ltttlon  has  au- 
thorized me  to  represent  them  at  this  hear- 
ing The  public  Investment  In  these  ports 
collectively  represents  a  current  cash  value 
exceeding  $3  billion 

The  Port  of  New  York  Authority  Is  a  bl- 
state  agency  created  by  the  States  of  New 
York  and  New  Jersey,  by  compact  between 
them  It  Is  charged  by  the  States  with  the 
duty  to  protect  and  promote  the  trade  and 
commerce  In  and  through  the  New  Jersey- 
New  York  port  district 

We  are  aware  that  many  witnesses  have 
presented  or  will  present  various  arguments 
m  opposition  to  this  amendment.  Including, 
but.  not  limited  to.  arguments  ba.sed  on  the 
uses  to  which  the  meat  Is  put.  Its  effect  on 
prices  of  processed  meat  products  and  Its 
effect  on  the  cold  storage  industry.  It  Is  my 
purpose,  on  behalf  of  the  two  organizations 
1  represent  here,  to  point  out  to  you  a  facet 
of  this  problem  which  might  not  otherwise 
be  called  to  your  attention  As  Indicated 
below,  the  port  industry  and  Ita  activities  In 
a  port  area  are  a  major  factor  In  the  econ- 
omy of  the  area.  This  amendment.  If 
adopted,  would  significantly  Impair  the  econ- 
omy of  port  communities  In  the  United 
States  and  especially  that  of  the  New  York 
port  dl.itrlct  which  Includes  Metrop<jllt«n 
New  York  and  northern  New  Jersey. 

As  a  result  of  our  studies  on  the  subject 
we  estimate  that  one  "Ut  of  every  four  per- 
.'-T.ons  residing  In  our  p<irt  district  derives  his 
or  her  financial  support  either  directly  or 
indirectly  from  the  port's  commerce  This 
figure  can  be  viewed  as  generally  representa- 
tive of  the  situation  In  other  major  port 
cities  In  the  United  States  The  Income  sup- 
porting this  segment  of  the  population  of  a 
port   area   Is   earned   by   persons   engaged    in 


many  kinds  of  occupations  including;  long- 
shoremen, checkers,  clerks,  carloaders.  truclc. 
ers,  watchmen,  tugboat  operators  and  crew*, 
customs  and  other  C^iovernment  persoimel. 
bankers,  freight  forwarders,  merchants  who 
supply  vessels  with  provisions,  ship  repair- 
men, and  many  others 

Imported  meat  is  one  of  the  mo«t  Impor- 
tant volume  commodities  contrlbutnik;  to 
the  financial  welfare  of  port  communities. 
It  Is  respoiislble  for  thou.«iands  of  Jobs  b<Jth 
In  the  ports  and  around  them  In  the  year 
1963.  U.S.  ports  handled  an  estimated 
441.425  long  tons  of  lmp<irted  meat  of  the 
type  that  would  be  directly  affected  by  the 
quota  established  by  this  bill  The  port  of 
New  York  alone  handled  185  000  tons  In  that 
year  Tlie  proposed  .ixnendment  would  re- 
sult In  a  reduction  of  about  144  oou  ton.s  per 
year  from  the  196:?  overall  tonnage  level,  or 
about  a  30-perceut  decreiise  When  applied 
proportionately  to  the  port  of  New  York 
It  threatens  a  loss  of  about  62,000  tons  per 
year  With  one  out  of  every  four  persons  In 
port  communities  depending  upon  the  water- 
front activity  for  his  lUellhcKid.  It  is  per- 
fectly obvious  that  the  loss  of  Jobs  In  US 
port.s  which  would  result  from  any  such  Im- 
port limitation  would  be  a  severe  blow  to  the 
ports  The  port  of  New  York  alone  would 
sulTer  the  direct  K«s  of  all  the  Jobs  depend- 
ent on  the  62,000  U>ns  per  yeiu-  which  It 
would  lose,  an^  the  consequent  curtailment 
In  the  Income  derived  directly  or  indirectly 
from  this  tonnage 

In  stimmary,  therefore,  the  port.s  of  the 
United  States  Including  the  port  of  New  York 
feel  very  strongly  that  any  curtailment  In 
the  quantity  of  Imported  meat  such  as  la 
proposed  m  amendment  No  465  t*>  H  K  1839 
would  clearly  result  In  a  l'"«s  of  ship  calls 
at  U  S  ports  aiid  a  serious  loss  of  Jobs  and  ^ 
Income  to  workers  and  their  fitmlUes  In  al! 
major  port  communities  Therefore,  the 
American  .\ssoclatlon  of  Port  Authorities  and 
the  Port  of  New  York  Authority  urge  the 
committee  to  reject  lunendment  No  405  and 
any  similar  proposal  lo  restrict  or  limit  meat 
Importation.  May  I  again  expres^s  my  sincere 
thanks  for  the  opportunity  to  appear  before 
you 

The  Chairman.  Th.mk  you  for  coming  Mr 
King 

Statement  of  the  National  Gran(.e  Beforz 
the  US  Tariff  Commission,  on  Beef  and 
Beef  Imports  by  Harry  L  Graham.  Leg- 
islative Assistant  to  the  National  Mas- 
ter. Aprh.  28.  1964 

I  am  Harry  L  Graham,  legislative  assistant 
to  the  master  of  the  National  Grange 

The  National  Grange  welcomes  the  oppor- 
tunity to  testify  In  this  series  of  hearings 
concerning  the  current  beef  price  situation 
In  the  United  States  and  the  factors  which 
are  causing  the  decline  in  prices  paid  to  the 
producers 

The  sharp  drop  In  prices  paid  to  producers 
during  the  past  year,  both  for  feetlers  and 
fed  steers  Is  a  matter  of  great  concern  to  us 
because  the  situation  has  widespread  ramifi- 
cations into  widely  dispersed  areas  of  our 
national  life  us  well  as  a  tragic  effect  upon 
the  producers  who  depend  upon  cattle  for 
their  livelihood 

There  Is  no  disputing  the  fact  that  cattle- 
men's Income  has  been  severely  depressed, 
that  many  have  been  forced  Into  bankriiptcy, 
that  many  more  are  living  on  meager  af- 
cumulated  reserves  or  by  Increasing  their 
Indebtedness  The  national  welfare  can  U 
afford  the  drop  In  purchasing  power  of  the 
American  farmers  from  this  situation 

There  Is  also,  In  our  judgment  no  question 
about  the  fact  that  the  dramatic  Increase  m 
the  importation  of  fresh  and  frozen  beef  has 
had  a  depressing  effect  on  the  beef  market 
This  condition  developed  at  a  most  unfortu- 
nate time  when  the  American  producer  had 
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also  subsuintlally  Increased  his  production 
due  to  a  number  of  economic  factors  which 
I  should  like  to  list  briefly  In  this  testimony. 
The  N.itional  Grange  Is  pleased  to  note 
that  the  resolution  from  the  Senate  Finance 
Committee  which  Instigated  this  hearing 
refers  to  section  1332  of  title  19,  which  gives 
the  Comnussi m  the  broad  powers  which  it 
needs  to  determine  the  effects  of  Imports  on 
US  prices  but  t<i  also  consider  and  evaluate 
all  other  pertinent  and  related  Information 
which  will  bear  directly  on  the  current  sit- 
uation 

The  National  Grange  opposed.  In  the  na- 
tional interest,  the  Hruska  amendment  to 
the  cottoa-whcat  bill  in  the  Senate  and  the 
Muis^held  res. 'lutlon  before  the  Senate  Fi- 
nance Committee.  'ITiey  pointed  out  that 
these  suggestions  only  attacked  one  part  of 
the  problem  and  that  the  extent  to  which 
beef  Imports  contributed  to  the  present  sit- 
uation Wius  not  known  and  could  not  be 
known  until  a  full  hearing  was  held  before 
the  proper  committee  (>r  commission. 

We  do  not  want  to  eltlier  whitewash  this 
problem,  or  to  bury  It.  but  rather  to  have 
a  factual  and  objective  analysis  of  the  effect 
on  prices,  not  only  of  Imports,  but  also  of 
many  other  factors 

We  do  not  profess  to  know  the  answers  to 
all  of  these  problems  We  do  propose  that 
this  Commission  concern  Itself  with  finding 
the  answers  and  providing  to  the  rest  of  us 
a  factual  report  on  which  we  can  base  our 
decisions  concerning  appropriate  actions 
which   the  situation   may  demand. 

We  suggest  that  even  after  these  hearings 
are  c 'ucluded.  that  the  staff  of  the  Com- 
mission concern  Itself  with  the  effect  that 
all  of  the  related  problems  have  on  the  con- 
trol Issue  of  domestic  beef  prices. 

Government  economists,  including  those 
of  our  agrlc\iltural  colleges,  as  well  as  pri- 
vate economists  had  Issued  warnings  repeat- 
edlv.  during-  the  past  year,  to  beef  producers 
that  the  point  of  diminishing  returns  had 
been  reached  and  that  further  Increases  In 
the  number  of  cattle  on  the  ranges  and  of 
cattle  offered  for  slaughter,  would  have  a 
depressing  effect  on  prices 

Despite  these  warnings  the  number  of  cat- 
tle and  calves  on  farms  and  ranches  on  July 
1,  1964.  was  106  5  million  head,  3  percent 
higher  than  the  103  U  million  head  on  hand 
In  January  1903.  This  is  the  sixth  consecu- 
tive year  .'•howlng  an  increase  and  a  record 
high  number  of  cattle  and  calves.  There- 
fore, we  must  examine  the  root  causes  of  the 
market  situation  which  confronts  the  Amer- 
ican cattle  breeder  at  the  present  time.  Be- 
fore we  pass  hasty  legislation  by  which  we 
destroy  our  cl.ilm  to  markets  far  more  valu- 
able than  that  which  we  have  lost,  we  should 
make  certain  that  our  domestic  house  Is  In 
order  and  that  we  not  continue  to  pursue 
policies  which  will  create  the  situation  where 
the  supply  Is  far  In  excess  of  the  market 
demands,  such  as  we  have  at  the  present 
imie 

The  National  Grange  would  point  out  that 
although  It  does  not  believe  In  complete 
Government  regulation  of  markets,  It  also 
does  not  believe  that  we  can  place  blind  total 
adherence  In  the  so-c.illed  self-regulating 
features  of  the  market.  It  has  long  been 
apparent  to  serlou.^  students  of  this  prob- 
lem th.it  the  adjvistment  In  prices  due  to 
overproduction  is  not  in  direct  relationship 
to  the  amount  of  overproduction.  Not  only 
does  the  market  fall  to  respond  upward  when 
there  is  an  uadersupply,  but  In  the  case 
of  oversupply,  the  price  reduction  Is  far  in 
excess  of  the  amount  of  oversupply.  This 
Is  true  In  almo.'^t  every  agricultural  com- 
modity; and  beef  Is  no  exception.  We  there- 
fore see  a  :i -percent  Increase  In  production 
cause  a  30-percent  break  In  the  market. 

Despite  this  historical  fact  and  the  experi- 
ence that  we  have  had  previously,  and  most 
dramatically,  at  the  close  of  World  War  n, 
again  at  the  time  that  beef  prices  dropped 


rapidly  and  feeders  were  caught  off  base  at 
the  close  of  the  Korean  war.  and  now  in 
these  recent  months,  we  have  so-called  farm 
leaders  and  leaders  of  farm  groups  who  still 
have  no  solution  to  the  problems  of  agri- 
culture except  continued  and  exclusive  de- 
pendence upon  the  so-called  market  system. 
The  major  item  which  they  refused  to  rec- 
ognize Is  the  fact  that  several  agricultural 
products  can  be  produced  in  many  areas  and 
countries  of  the  world  cheaper  than  we  can 
produce  them  in  America.  Our  technological 
advances  have  been  astounding;  but  we 
should  remember  that  many  of  them  are 
the  result  of  economic  pressures  that  have 
come  because  of  increased  costs  In  produc- 
tion, arising  uui  oi  mnerican  jiving,  wages, 
and  profit  levels  outside  agriculture.  They 
have  not  completely  offset  the  advantages  of 
low  capitalization  and  cheap  labor  in  many 
agricultural  producing  areas  of  the  world. 

One  of  the  amazing  inconsistencies  which 
I  heard  in  the  U.S.  Senate  during  the  debate 
on  the  cotton  and  wheat  bill  was  the  oppo- 
sition to  this  legislation  because  of  its  two- 
price  structure  and  at  the  same  time  pointing 
out  that  the  marginal  costs  of  imported  meat 
determined  the  price  of  meat  to  a  large  ex- 
tent. It  obviously  is  true  that  the  meat  that 
is  offered  for  sale  of  a  similar  quality,  at  a 
lower  cost,  has  a  greatly  depressing  Influ- 
ence on  the  price  of  all  the  product. 

The  current  overproduction  of  beef  is 
largely  a  result  of  the  policies  of  trying  to 
depress  the  price  of  feed  grains.  The  con- 
certed attempt  that  has  been  made  to  reduce 
Government  supports  on  wheat  to  the  level 
of  feed  grains  in  no  small  way  made  a  definite 
contribution  to  this  present  situation. 

The  end  result  is  that  we  have  brought  the 
feed  price  ratio  in  the  past  few  years  into 
a  relationship  that  made  it  highly  profitable 
to  continue  to  produce  large  quantities  of 
beef.  We  have  been  engaged  In  a  desperate 
race  against  time  to  prevent  this  from  hap- 
pening to  a  far  greater  extent  than  it  has 
in  the  past  and  which  would  be  the  Inevi- 
table result  of  the  failure  to  pass  wheat 
legislation  at  this  session  of  Congress.  This 
Issue  could  have  been  decided  a  year  ago, 
but  It  was  partly  due  to  the  strenuous  op- 
position of  the  cattlemen  and  feeder  groups 
that  the  wheat  referendum  was  lost.  The 
opposition  to  the  feed  grains  programs  has 
been  largely  from  the  same  organized  group 
that  is  today  expressing  such  great  dissatis- 
faction with  the  situation  in  which  they 
find  themselves.  Until  these  groups  get 
enough  economic  sophistication  to  under- 
stand that  cheap  feed  means  overproduction 
of  meat,  Including  poultry,  pork  and  beef, 
as  well  as  dairy  products  because  of  the  fact 
that  the  Inefficient  operator  can  profitably 
produce  In  such  a  situation,  no  legislative 
effort  Is  going  to  be  successful  in  controlling 
the  market  for  beef  products  that  will  In- 
sure a  profit  for  the  feeder. 

The  3-percent  downward  adjustment  In 
the  number  of  dairy  cows  during  the  past 
year  was  largely  the  result  of  the  economic 
factors  which  made  feeding  cheap  grain  to 
beef  cattle  more  lucrative  than  feeding  it 
to  dairy  cattle  and  doing  the  hard  work 
which  was  Involved  In  producing  milk  and 
dairy  products.  This  is  dramatically  shown 
by  the  fact  that  the  largest  reduction  In 
dairy  cow  population  is  in  the  areas  where 
there  was  the  largest  Increase  in  the  feeder 
cattle  population.  The  net  result  is  that  in 
both  the  dairy  Industry  and  the  beef  In- 
dustry, production  has  reached  a  point  of 
diminishing  returns  and  a  period  of  extremely 
difficult  readjustments  Is  ahead. 

If  we  think  the  last  year's  situation  In 
the  beef  industry  has  been  serious,  then  we 
had  better  say  our  prayers  that  there  is  not 
an  extreme  drought  In  the  grazing  areas  this 
summer  or  the  marketing  of  cows  will  be 
in  such  quantities  that  the  present  market 
win  look  highly  profitable  before  another 
year  is  over. 


Not  only  are  there  more  cattle,  but  due  to 
the  cheap  feed  available,  as  well  as  hoping 
for  better  prices,  feeders  have  been  holding 
their  cattle  to  heavier  weights  before  selling. 
Packers  have  for  several  years  been  Inform- 
ing feeders  of  changing  consumer  prefer- 
ences, and  economists  were  almost  unani- 
mous in  v.arning  that  the  increased  numbers 
should  be  slaughtered  at  lighter  weights  to 
prevent  flooding  the  market.  However,  the 
average  live  weight  of  marketed  cattle  has 
increased  from  932  to  1.020  pounds  in  10 
years. 

The  newspapers  have  also  pointed  out  a 
couple  of  other  factors  of  considerable  Im- 
portance that  are  involved  in  this  current 
overproduction.  One  of  these  Is  the  present 
tax  laws  that  give  some  capital  gains  ad- 
vantages to  the  producer  whose  reserves  and 
the  majority  of  his  Income  comes  from  other 
sources  besides  the  feeding  of  cattle.  Again 
we  would  point  out  that  the  resistance  to 
these  changes  that  has  come  from  the  cat- 
tle industry  has  made  It  Impossible  to  get 
the  kind  of  legislation  which  would  clarify 
this  Issue  and  which  would  have  by  Itself 
had  a  moderating  effect  on  the  price  de- 
cline in  both  beef  and  in  the  dairy  industry. 
No  one  likes  to  give  up  a  tax  advantage,  but 
again  we  must  reach  a  point  of  economic 
maturity  when  we  recognize  that  there  are 
long-term  advantages  to  giving  up  a  short- 
term  profit.  In  this  area,  the  farmer  pro- 
ducer who  operates  his  own  farm  Is  at  a 
distinct  disadvantage  in  competition  with 
the  producer  who  brings  extensive  capital 
reserves  acquired  from  other  activities  into 
the  production  field.  This,  plus  cheap  feed, 
has  increased  the  number  of  marginal  pro- 
ducers who  are  a  direct  threat  to  established 
producers. 

The  major  problem  which  is  now  facing 
the  beef  industry,  which  long  ago  faced  the 
poultry  industry  Is  the  one  of  vertical  Inte- 
gration. The  National  Grange  has  hoisted 
a  warning  signal  for  a  number  of  years 
against  the  continued  Integration  of  pro- 
duction and  marketing  facilities,  especially 
when  both  are  controlled  by  those  whose  pri- 
marv  interest  is  in  the  wholesale  and  retail 
market.  Within  this  decade  we  have  seen 
poultry  production  change  from  owner-op- 
erator-manager type  of  production  to  one  In 
which  the  farmer  simply  becomes  a  hired 
man  on  his  own  farm.  When  you  add  to  the 
fact  that  the  farmer  is  working  largely  for 
someone  else  the  other  factors  that  include 
the  ability  of  large  food  chains  to  purchase 
in  such  quantities  that  they  can  force  a  re- 
duction in  prices,  that  they  can  withhold 
purchases  until  they  create  distress  condi- 
tions and  thereby  buy  at  distress  prices  in 
one  area  and  force  prices  down  in  other  areas, 
then  you  have  the  makings  of  an  extremely 
serious  situation  in  agricultural  production. 
The  wires  and  letters  that  are  coming  across 
the  National  Grange  desks  almost  daily  now 
indicate  that  poultry  producers  have  finally 
become  aware  of  thp  extremely  grave  situa- 
tion in  which  they  find  themselves  as  a  re- 
sult of  policies  that  should  have  been  cor- 
rected several  years  ago.  The  present  de- 
pressed prices  on  dressed  broilers  invariably 
has  had  a  depressing  influence  on  beef  prices. 
Newspaper  reports  of  the  beef  factories  that 
are  operated  by  some  food  chains  at  the  pres- 
ent time,  some  of  which  I  have  seen  In  our 
Western  States,  indicate  that  we  must  pro- 
ceed to  find  a  legislative  or  administrative 
answer  to  this  problem  of  monopolistic  in- 
fluences of  the  markets.  By  definition,  a 
monopoly  exists  when  any  group  or  single 
producer  can  by  his  own  acts  significantly 
Influence  the  market.  This  point  seems  to 
have  been  reached  both  in  poultry  and  in 
beef.  \ 

The  Importation  of  "1,272,000  cattle,  mostly 
feeders,  from  Canada  and  Mexico  last  year, 
to  add  to  our  domestic  supply  certainly  was 
not  calculated  to  Improve  the  economic  po- 
sition of  our  feeder  calf  producers. 
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What  we  are  saying  Is  that  we  believe 
there  are  Internal  factors  which  must  be 
carefully  evaluated.  We  have  mentioned  the 
most  serlouB  ones  except  one.  and  that  la 
the  reluctance  of  the  producers  to  adjust 
supply  to  demand.  It  seems  to  us  a  bit  un- 
realistic to  believe  that  the  prohibition  of  the 
importation  of  1,679  million  pounds  of  beef 
and  veal  and  the  manufactured  pr(jducts 
therefrom,  even  If  all  was  prohibited,  could 
offset  the  effect  of  offering  to  the  markets 
substantially  larger  amounts  of  domestic 
beef,  and  the  depressing  effect  on  the  m.arket 
of  the  buyer's  knowledge  that  there  are  about 
10  million  head  of  excess  cattle  on  our  ranges 
and  In  our  feed  lots  which  must  sometime 
move  Into  our  markets 

Turning  now  to  the  problem  of  Imports. 
we  are  not  among  those  who  believe  that 
this  treaty  agreement  between  the  United 
States,  Australia.  New  Zealand  and  Ireland 
waa  not  In  the  best  Interests  of  American 
cattle  producers.  It  seems  to  be  exfiectlng 
too  much  to  think  that  our  negotiators 
could  stop  the  runaway  Increase  In  the 
amount  of  Imports  and  roll  them  back  all 
at  the  same  time  The  stopiplng  of  the  In- 
crease In  Itself  was  a  substantial  achieve- 
ment. Purthermore.  it  was  not  the  final 
word,  ^t  did.  however,  give  us  breathing 
time  and  negotiating  time  to  try  to  further 
improve  the  situation.  Of  greatest  Impor- 
tance Is  the  fact  that  It  allows  us  to  prcxreed 
m  the  Kennedy  round  comlnt;  up  In  the 
General  Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade  to 
try  to  maintain  the  markets  f.  r  American 
agricultural  products  which  have  been  devel- 
oped during  the  past  few  years  and  to  do  80 
on  an  honorable  ba.sls. 

It  waa  with  great  difficulty  that  we  per- 
suaded our  European  friends  and  the  rest 
of  the  members  of  the  General  Agreement 
on  Tariffs  and  Trade  to  Include  agricultural 
products  In  the  current  trade  negotiations. 
Our  European  friends  objected  Uj  this  be- 
cause they  considered  the  problems  of  agri- 
cultural trade  to  be  sociological  rather  than 
political  or  econi  mlc  Neverthele.ss.  we  were 
able  to  get  these  items  Included  In  the 
agenda  and  the  negotiations  are  currently 
In  the  exploratorv  st.ikje 

This  negotlatlnt:  re  im  is  headtxl  by  the  dis- 
tinguished former  (•■  .vernor  of  M.ts.sachusetts 
:;nd  former  Secret  irv  >f  state,  the  Honorable 
Christian  Herter  ;ib;y  assisted  by  Mr  Irvln 
Hedges.  They  have  ^iven  us  their  solemn 
a-*urances  that  they  are  prepared  to  do  the 
hardest  kind  of  bfirgaining  on  this  subject 
We  are  sure  that  this  Is  true,  not  only  by 
the  reports  that  c  ime  to  us  concerning  the 
negotiations  and  the  provisions  that  the 
U.S.  Government  has  announced  as  the  basis 
for  setting  up  the  negotiations,  but  we  are 
also  assured  that  they  are  doing  this  by 
the  fact  that  our  European  friends  are  In 
regular  communication  with  us  trying  to  get 
us  to  modify  the  demands  of  our  Govern- 
ment. 

The  very  basis  of  our  negotiating  proposala 
Is  that  American  farmers  would  be  entitled  to 
acceptable  conditions  of  access  to  world 
markets."  The  total  amount  of  trade  In- 
volved Is  about  *5  billion.  This  Is  the  largest 
single  segment  of  American  export  trade 
For  the  present  proposed  legislation  to  be 
adopted  would  be  penny  wise  and  poind 
foolish.  Not  only  does  this  trade  Include 
twice  aa  much  meat  produ::ts  as  that  which 
we  are  Importing,  but  it  includes  great  quan- 
tities of  wheat  and  feed  ijrulns.  the  very 
Items  which  are  produced  by  many  of  the 
people  who  are  also  feeding  cattle 

We  should  remember  that  the  countries 
from  which  we  Import  beef  are  als<3  members 
of  the  OATT  and  Imposition  of  tariff  du- 
ties or  the  passage  of  quota  legl.sUtlnn  will 
cast  a  grave  doubt  u}x>n  the  Integrity  of 
American  agreements.  The  Australian  Am- 
bassador, Sir  Howard  Beale.  in  R(x:hester. 
N.Y.,  In  early  March.  In  commei.tlng  un  the 
Mansfield  amendment,  said.  "If  this  bill  be- 


comes law.  It  will  mean  that  a  solemn  agree- 
ment entered  into  between  two  governments 
in  ^<yixX  faith  will  be  nulillled 

"The  Australian  Government  and  people 
win  find  It  very  hard  to  understand  After 
all.  this  is  exactly  the  same  complaint  that 
you  are  at  present  directing  agaln.si  the  Euro- 
i.e.in  C'jmmon  M.irket  countru.-s.  Surely, 
wh.it  Is  sauce  for  the  goose  is  sauce  for  the 
ga:;der 

It  should  be  self-evident  that  If  the  Unit- 
ed States  starts  moving  In  this  direction  of 
Import  (lUotits  we  will  have  no  moral  basis 
on  which  the  register  our  objection  to  bind- 
ing the  margin  of  domestic  supports  nt  a 
high  level  and  protecting  them  by  import 
quotas,  variable  levies,  etc  .  that  the  Com- 
mon Market  Is  prop<wlng  to  use  against 
Ame<-ican  agricultural  products.  In  the  re- 
sulting trade  wars  In  which  each  country 
retreats  behind  its  own  economic  barriers. 
American  agriculture  and  the  American 
economy  has  a  great  deal  more  to  lose  than 
It  has  to  gain  It  should  be  of  Interest  that 
this  Is  precisely  the  way  trade  wars  begin 
which  have  in  the  past  ended  up  as  shoot- 
ing wars  The  further  tragic  Implication  of 
this  Ls  that  It  Involves  not  our  enemies  but 
our  friends. 

We  dislike  sharing  a  lucrative  market  In 
America  with  other  people,  Just  the  same  as 
anyone  else  does  But  we  have  an  equal- 
ly great  dislike  of  losing  a  far  more  protltjible 
market  for  our  products  than  the  one  which 
we  are  allegedly  losing  under  the  present 
treaty  agreement  with  the  Commonwealth 
of    Australia.    New    Zealand    and    Ireland 

In  considering  the  international  aspects  of 
this  problem,  we  suggest  that  the  Commis- 
sion give  some  attention  to  how  this  situa- 
tion evolved  It  began  when  the  United 
Kingdom  lncrease<l  her  support  level  to  do- 
mestic prtxlucers  of  beef  and  canceled  her 
preferential  acceptance  of  Commonwealth 
expxrirts 

The  sudden  almost  complete  closing  of  t)ne 
long  established  market  left  Ireland.  New 
Zealand  and  Australia  without  either  a  mar- 
ket or  income  The  sudden  shift  also  dls- 
k>cated  the  European  market  and  depressed 
their  prices. 

Since  both  of  these  countries  operate  un- 
der a  free  enterprise  system,  the  exporters 
turned  to  the  American  market  and  the  level 
of  their  exports  to  us  accelerated  the  pace 
of  the  US  market  adjustment  which  was 
Inevitable 

Prom  this  vou  can  see  that  the  success- 
ful conclu-^lon  of  the  negotiations  In  Geneva. 
which  would  provide  market  access  to  Euro- 
pean market-s.  including  the  United  King- 
dom, for  American  farmers,  but  would  also 
re-open  the  traditional  markets  for  Aus- 
tralia and  New  Zealand 

In  fact,  there  has  already  been  a  substan- 
tial decline  In  American  Imports,  not  because 
Australia  wants  to  relieve  our  distress,  but 
because  the  European  market  has  Improved 
until  It  Is  again  more  profitable  to  ship  there 
Instead  of  here 

One  factor  which  should  be  mentioned 
Is  the  failure  of  American  producers  to  sup- 
ply the  market  needs  for  cheap  cuts  of  me.it 
The  decline  In  the  number  of  cattle  and 
canner  cows  and  the  almost  complete  dis- 
appearance of  bologna  bulls  has  created  a 
vacuum  which  should  be  filled  and  can  be 
filled  only  by  Imports.  The  national  welfare 
requires  this  prudent  provision.  Otherwise 
we  simply  price  hamburger  canned  and 
stuffed  meats  off  the  m  irket  Hamburger 
now  costs  mure  than  boneless  chuck  steak 
and  good  hot  dogs  are  three  times  as  expen- 
sive as  frying  chickens  and  much  higher  than 
pork  products  .\merlcan  feeders  must  pro- 
duce for  this  market  or  be  prepared  to  see  It 
absorbed    by    Imports 

However,  the  National  Grange  Is  concerned 
by  the  amount  of  primal  cuts  which  were 
entering  this  country  and  we  are  urging  the 
strict  enforcement  of  the  present  agreement 


concerning  this  problem.  This  should  be  a 
concern  of  the  Commission  and  evidence  at 
to  the  level  of  these  primal  cut  Import* 
should  be  a  part  of  the  consideration  given 
to  the  total  problem 

We  are  not  opposed  to  quotas  or  tariffs  u 
such,  provided  they  are  properly  arrived  at 
with  due  recognition  to  our  treaty  obliga- 
tions If  the  findings  of  this  Commission 
are  such  as  to  Indicate  the  desirability  of 
such  action,  we  are  prep.ired  to  support  such 
action 

We  do  prefer,  however,  and  we  have  so 
urged  our  Government  that  they  continually 
restudy  this  situation,  believing  that  there  is 
presently  sufficient  evidence  to  lead  them 
to  renegotiate  the  present  agreement  We 
believe  the  present  base  period  Is  too  short 
and  that  It  represents  an  unrealistic  Import 
level  even  for  our  Importing  friends 

The  executive  committee  of  the  National 
Grange,  aurlng  Its  April  meeting,  Issued  the 
following  statement 

•The  committee  discussed  the  critical 
price  and  Income  problems  of  livestock  pro- 
ducers and  the  dl&istrous  Impact  of  these 
losses  upon  the  economy  of  llvest(j<-k  lueaa 
across  the  Nation. 

■'While  the  committee  recognized  that  the 
trade  agreements  will  cut  back  and  limit  the 
volume  of  beef  Imports  and  are  step.s  in  the 
right  direction,  real  concern  about  the  vol- 
ume of  Imports  permitted  calls  for  the  use 
of  a  base  period  covering  a  longer  period  of 
time  The  committee  recommended  that 
the  agreements  be  renegotiated  at  th.e  ear- 
liest possible  time  " 

The  committee  also  called/or — 
"la   prompt   and   complete   Investigation 
of   practices   within    the    food    Industry   that 
may  be  adversely  itffectlng  miukets  and  prices 
for  livestock: 

"2.  vigorous  enforcement  of  the  meat  Im- 
port agreements; 

"3.  information     which     will      show     the 
quantity  of  primal  cuts  coming  Into  the  US  , 
"4.  expansion   of   the   beef   purchase   pro- 
gram " 

The  National  Grange  deeply  appreciates 
the  opportunity  of  testifying  before  the 
Commission  We  thoroughly  approve  of 
your  approach  and  of  the  action  of  the 
Senate  Finance  Committee  In  referring  thU 
problem  to  you.  The  development  of  f.ictual 
Information  is  a  prerequl.slte  to  mature 
judgment  We  feel  that  this  problem  Is  In 
gm>d  hands  and  have  confidence  that  your 
rei  ommendatlons  will  refiect  the  time  proven 
integrity  and  ability  of  this  Conunlsslon  and 
Its  staff. 


Testimony  or  John  Q  Aoams.  President. 
THE  Manhattan  REfRii.ERArioN  Co,  New 
York  City.  Chairman.  Board  of  Dimc- 
roRH.  Coordinating^  Committee  of  thi 
Food  Indvstries,  Before  the  US.  Tabitt 
Commission  on  Beef  and  Beef  Imports 
I  am  sorry,  Mr  Chairman,  tliat  I  do  not 
have  cf^ples  but  I  will  have  them  furnished 
to  the  secretary. 

Mr  Chairman,  gentlemen,  members  of  the 
Tariff  Conunlsslon.  my  name  Is  John  Q 
Adams  My  place  of  business  Is  the  Man- 
h.itt.in  Refrigerating  Co.  of  New  York  City 
Union  Terminal  Cold  Storage  Co  of  Jersey 
Cltv,  with  executive  offices  at  5J5  West 
Street.  New  York  City. 

I  am  president  of  these  companies  and 
also  chairman  of  the  board  of  directors  of 
the  Coordinating  committee  of  the  Fwd 
Industries,  representing  5.5  food  trade  asso- 
ciations m  the  New  York  metropolitan  area 

The  coordinating  committee  w.is  orga- 
nized during  the  difficult  days  of  OPA  (War 
Food  Administration  I  In  World  War  H  for 
the  purpose  of  assisting  both  the  above  men- 
tioned Government  agencies  and  the  (ooa 
Industry  to  work  out  adequate  and  practi- 
cal rules  and  regulations  for  carrying  on  the 
war  effort. 


since  those  years,  and  because  of  the  suc- 
cess that  was  achieved  In  meeting  these  ob- 
lectlves.  the  coordinating  conunlttee  has  In- 
terested Itself  in  all  matters  of  public  policy 
that  affected  the  food  industry  and  Govern- 
ment  bodies  such  as  Food  and  Drug  Admin- 
istration. U.S.  Department  of  Labor  mat- 
ters US.  Department  of  Commerce,  U.S. 
Department  of  Agriculture,  as  well  as  State 
and  municipal  departments  that  had  Juris- 
diction over  the  food  Industry. 

The   directors    of    the    coordinating   com- 
nii'tee  deemed  that  the  threatened  attempts 
It  restriction  over  meat  Imports  would  have 
a  harmful   effect   on   the   food  Industry,  on 
L'S    Government  tariff  policy,  on  the  con- 
sumer   as  well  as   on  elements  of  the  food 
•ndustry    tliat    would    have    Immediate    and 
dangerous  repercussions  such  as  the  cutting 
off  of  available  supply  of  meat  for  a  large 
mijorlty  of  the  middle-  and  low-Income  con- 
sumer    We  studied  the  U.S.  Department  of 
Agriculture    livestock    reports    and    It   seemfl 
the  meat  Imports  from  Australia.  New  Zea- 
land and  Ireland  were  Induced  In  large  part 
by  the   recently   Increasing  shortage  In  the 
domestic    production    of    lean    meats.      The 
cixudlnatlng     committee     directors     studied 
this  maitcr  and  concluded  that  It  would  be 
unfair  to  the  consumer  and  to  a  large  ele- 
ment of  the  meat  manufacturing,  fabricating, 
Ki.d  distribution  Industry  If  these  threatened 
cutbacks  in  meat  imports  were  not  opposed, 
besides  the  harmful   effect   on  the   prestige 
of  our  country  In  the  GATT  Geneva  nego- 
tU'.tions  which  commenced  this  week.    These 
are  the  reasons  that  the  coordinating  com- 
nurtee  decided   to  become   involved   In  this 
matter. 

The  livestock  svirvey  of  November  1963. 
volume  LMS  134.  attached  hereto.  Indicates 
clearly  on  Its  first  page  that  the  enormous 
Increase  In  the  production  of  Choice  cattle 
is  resulting  in  a  substantial  corresponding 
decrea.se    In    price 

On  page  38  of  the  same  bulletin  there  Is 
a  chart  which  Indicates  clearly  the  heavy 
pnxluctlon  of  domestic  cow  meat  In  1955- 
57  which  tO(jk  care  of  most  of  the  heavy 
consum.ptlon  demand.  The  amount  of  Im- 
ports during  these  years  was  small.  The 
chart  Indicates  the  rapid  decline  In  the  pro- 
duction of  domestic  cow  meat  In  the  years 
1958  to  1964. 

We  all  know  there  has  been  an  Increasing 
demand  for  that  type  of  meat  which  Is  manu- 
factured ^uch  as  saus.'.ge.  hamburger.  Chef 
Bovardee.  and  so  forth,  and  other  cheaper 
meats  for  the  low-  and  middle-Income  popu- 
lation. In  order  to  satisfy  the  demand,  the 
manufacturers,  distributors,  and  suppliers  of 
these  kinds  of  meat  were  forced  to  Import 
foreign  cow  meat  In  Increasing  quantities 
from  1958  to  help  make  up  the  enormous 
shortage  caxised  by  the  decrease  In  domestic 
cow  meat  Actually  the  domertlc  cow  meat, 
plus  the  Imports  of  cow  meat,  mostly  from 
Australia,  New  Zealand,  and  Ireland,  never 
reached  the  toi.i!  cow  meat  production  of 
1955  to  1957.  Fortunately  there  were  avail- 
able sufficient  cow  meat  Imports  to  allow  the 
American  low-  and  middle-Income  consumers 
to  continue  to  have  meat  In  their  dally  diet. 
Otherw'se  they  would  have  had  to  switch  to 
substitutes  like  macaroni  and  potatoes. 

Anyone  interested  can  canvass  the  manu- 
facturers of  meat  products  and  he  can  have 
the  above   statements   verified  firsthand. 

Until  cow  meat  production  Is  raised  suffi- 
ciently to  meet  the  demand  of  the  low-  and 
middle-Income  American  consumer,  the  meat 
imports  from  New  Zealand.  Ireland,  and 
Australia  must  be  continued. 

It  is  also  important  to  note  that  the  larg- 
est receivers  of  domestic  Choice- beef  have 
been  able  to  get  high  prices  for  fat  because 
this  Item  is  necessary  with  the  Imported 
meat  for  manufacturing  purposes.  If  It  were 
not  for  this  situation,  great  quantities  of  fat 
would  be  sold  for  almost  nothing  or  would 
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be  given  to  the  renderers  for  just  a  few 
pennies  per  poxmd. 

The  enormous  number  of  low-  and  middle - 
Income  people  who  are  the  bulk  of  our 
American  population  cannot  afford  to  pay 
the  high  prices  necessary  for  a  fair  return 
on  the  Choice  beef  which  Is  being  produced 
in  this  country  in  such  great  quantities. 

There  have  been  many  warnings  Issued  by 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  and  other 
interested  agencies  to  the  cattlemen  to  re- 
strict production  of  the  Choice  beef  In  keep- 
ing with  the  demand.  There  have  been 
warnings  to  those  cattlemen  to  Increase  their 
cow  meat  production.  It  seems  from  what 
we  have  read  and  heard  that  these  warnings 
have  been  pretty  much  Ignored.  We  have 
heard  many  statements  by  reliable  sources 
that  there  has  been  an  undue  amount  of 
speculation  by  prominent  and  wealthy  peo- 
ple In  buying  and  selling  Choice  and  fancy 
cattle  and  the  losses  by  the  speculators  have 
been  used  for  capital  gains. 

We  regard  the  statements  of  Mr.  De  Graff, 
president  of  the  American  Meat  Institute, 
as  being  sound  and  thoughtful  and  con- 
structive and  we  firmly  support  them  and 
commend  them  to  the  members  of  the  Tariff 
Commission. 

We  have  appeared  before  consumer  groups 
in  New  York  and  New  Jersey  and  other 
densely  populated  northeastern  States  as  a 
representative  of  the  national  consumer 
groups.  There  Is  no  question  In  our  minds 
that  these  consumer  groups  are  seriously 
concerned  about  the  disastrous  effect  of  any 
further  reduction  In  the  importation  of 
meats  from  Australia,  Ireland,  and  New  Zea- 
land on  the  low-  and  middle-Income  con- 
sumer until  the  domestic  meat  production 
has  been  adequately  Increased. 

At  the  time  of  the  debate  In  the  Senate 
on  the  Hruska  amendment,  we  submitted 
resolutions  and  affidavits  from  practically 
all  of  the  large  public,  commercial,  and  food 
trade  associations  In  the  New  York  metro- 
politan area  such  as  chambers  of  commerce. 
State  and  local  boards  of  trade.  We  had 
resolutions  and  statements  from  all  of  the 
principal  labor  organizations  such  as  the 
Central  Trades  and  Labor  Council  of  New 
York  City  and  New  Jersey;  heads  of  the 
New  Jersey  AFL-CIO  groups  and  the  New 
York  State  AFL-CIO  groups;  Teamsters  Dis- 
trict Council  of  the  City  of  New  York  and 
New  Jersey;  the  New  York  City  Butchers 
Unions,  and  others. 

We  also  had  affidavits  from  the  leading 
municipal  authorities  In  New  York  State. 
New  York  Cltv.  New  Jersey  and  Its  city,  and 
the  city  of  New  York  as  well  as  many  church 
groups. 

Incidentally,  It  was  suprlslng  how  many 
Members  of  the  Senate,  as  well  as  the  House 
of  Representatives,  changed  their  minds  to 
be  In  favor  of  continuing  the  Imports  once 
they  were  given  the  full  facts  on  this  Issue 
from  the  consumer  point  of  view,  and  par- 
ticularly when  they  were  shown  the  com- 
prehensive and  elucidating  statements  of 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  mentioned  at 
the  outset  of  this  teslmony. 

We  have  every  confidence  that  the  Tariff 
Commission  will  oppose  any  reduction  In  for- 
eign meat  Imports. 
Thank  you  very  much. 


Statement    of    the    Committee    for    a    Na- 
tional Trade   Policy,   to   the   CoMMrrrEE 
on  Finance  Concerning  Amendments  465 
AND    467    to    H.R.     1839,    in    Connection 
With  Imports  of  Beef  a*jd  Beef  Products 
(By  John  W.  Hlght,  executive  director) 
The  Committee  for  a  National  Trade  Policy 
wishes  to  present  testimony  before  the  Sen- 
ate Committee  on  Finance  on  the  proposals 
to  limit  by  law  the  Imports  of  beef,  veal, 
lamb,  and  mutton   into  the  United  States, 
as  proposed  In  amendments  465  and  467  to 
H.R.  1839. 


We  are  a  business-supported  organization 
concerned  solely  with  the  development  of  a 
trade  expansion  policy  calculated  to  advance 
the  Interest  of  the  Nation  as  a  whole.  We 
represent  no  special  Interest. 

We  believe  that  the  United  Stetes  should 
continue  to  move  forthrlghtly  In  the  direc- 
tion of  trade  liberalization.  As  part  of  this 
movement,  we  believe  that  the  United  States 
should  seek  the  earliest  possible  reduction  or 
removal  of  foreign  restrictions  against 
U.S.  exports  as  well  as  U.S.  restrictions 
against  Imports. 

In  connection  with  this  proposed  legisla- 
tion we  urge  upon  the  committee  certain 
criteria  and  assumptions  which  we  feel  are 
warranted  under  both  the  spirit  and  the 
letter  of  the  Trade  Expansion  Act  of  1962, 
which  is  the  cornerstone  of  U.S.  foreign  trade 
policy.  This  policy  should  have  an  impor- 
tant bearing  on  the  dellberatlonB  of  the 
committee. 

The  drive  for  import  quotas  has  been 
initiated  by  the  domestic  cattle-raising  in- 
dustry which  seeks  rigid  controls  on  the  im- 
portation of  beef  and  beef  products.  Such 
quotas,  should  they  be  enacted  by  the  Con- 
gress, after  consideration  by  the  Senate 
Finance  Committee,  directly  contravene  the 
broad  thrust  of  the  act  of  1962  and  can  only 
result  in  a  contraction  of  world  trade  rather 
than  an  expansion  of  such  trade.  The  act 
declares  that  It  is  the  policy  of  the  United 
States  to  reduce  trade  barriers  maintained 
by  this  country  on  a  reciprocal  basis  with 
other  free  world  countries  to  the  end  that 
trade  within  the  free  world  may  be  ex- 
panded for  the  benefit  of  all. 

Our  assumptions.  In  the  Ug^t  of  the  na- 
tional policy  specifically  declared  In  the 
Trade  Expansion  Act  of  1962,  are: 

1.  That  no  new  restrictions  will  be  placed 
upon  imports  of  any  paoduct  unless  it  can 
be  demonstrated  that  serious  injury  has 
been  caused  in  major  part  by  tariff  con- 
cessions and  that  alternative  remedies  are 
not  likely  to  be  effective. 

2.  That  particular  industries  will  proceed 
vigorously  and  imaginatively  with  efforts 
to  make  a  successful  adjustment  to  growing 
competition  and  Increasing  change  from 
whatever  quarter,  domestic  or  foreign. 

3.  That  the  U.S.  Government  will  concern 
itself  with  the  correction  of  domestic  policies 
found  to  Impose  unfair  burdens  on  such  in- 
dustries— burdens  which  make  their  com-  . 
petltlve  position  unfavorable  in  relation  to 
the  position  of  the  same  industry  In  other 
countries. 

In  the  light  of  these  assumptions,  we  have 
some  comments  to  make  on  the  present  pro- 
posed legislation.  We  do  not  profess  to  be 
experts  in  the  cattle  and  beef  Industry. 
Nevertheless,  we  believe  certain  facts  have 
been  demonstrated  In  the  course  of  the 
testimony  before  the  Tariff  Commission  on 
the    economic    situation    of    this   industry: 

1.  The  current  depressed  prices  of  fed 
cattle  have  been  owing  largely  to  conditions 
within  the  U.S.  Industry— the  phase  of  the 
cattle  cycle,  the  overproduction  and  over- 
Inventory  of  cattle,  the  overmarketlng  of 
steers  and  heifers  to  feedlots,  the  heavier 
weights  at  which  cattle  are  marketed  from 
feedlots,  the  retention  of  overage  cows  and 
bulls  on  ranches. 

2.  Imports  have  been  mainly  In  the  form 
of  utility  or  cutter-and-canner  beef — grass- 
fed  beef  which  is  sold  for  manufacturing 
purposes  and  not  directly  competitive  with 
grain-fed  beef.  The  evidence  indicates  that 
there  has  been  a  decline  in  recent  years  of 
marketings  of  domestic  manufacturing  beef 
and  that  the  U.S.  domestic  requirments  for 
this  type  of  beef  have  been  filled  by  imports. 

3.  The  increased  imports  In  the  last  sev- 
eral years,  according  to  the  Department  of 
Agriculture,  have  had  only  a  minor  effect 
upon  the  price  of  fed  beef. 

4.    Without  the  imports  of  manufacturing 
beef,  that  portion  of  the  market  which  is 
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filled  by  luncheon  meats  frankfurters  and 
hamburgers  might  have  been  lost  to  alter- 
native nonbeef  products  and  this  could 
represent  a  permanent  loss  to  the  domestic 
beef  Indiistry. 

5.  In  recent  year-*  the  domestic  beef  In- 
dustry has  undert?o::e  a  fu:id.i;ne:;tal  change 
Cattle  raising  U  r.  >  1-  n>;i"r  -'nfiried  to  grass 
ranges  In  the  Wes-  but  h.uj  spread  to  almost 
every  State  In  the  Union  Cattle  raising  Is 
no  longer  an  entirely  commercial  operation; 
for  many  entrepreneurs  U  has  become  an 
avocation  or  a  tax-saving  device  The  result 
'.3  that  overprtxluttlon  is  endemic  In  this 
situation  the  Incltw'iry  has  difficulties  which 
are  peculiarly  diimestlc  and  cannot  be  at- 
tributed to  Interna-'. mal  trade. 

6.  A  restriction  m  impcjrts  of  manufactur- 
ing beef  would  be  a  palliative,  not  a  cure 
Any  real  relief  for  depressed  prices  must 
come  over  the  course  of  time — as  It  has  In 
previous  cattle  cycles — from  a  reduction  In 
cattle  population  and  a  reduction  In  mar- 
keting weights  of  fed  cattle.  This  will  t«ke 
time.  Corrective  action  should  be  taken 
by  the  domestic  Industry  to  the  fullest  be- 
fore any  action  Us  taken  on  lmp<jrt  controls 
and  even  these  should  be  circumscribed  by 
the  criteria  of  the  Trade  Expansion  Act 
Such  action  Includes  an  early  culling  of 
herds  and  Increased  m.irketlng  of  cows  and 
bulls,  both  to  reduce  the  production  of  calves 
and  to  increase  the  supply  of  domestic  man- 
ufacturing beef  To  a  substantial  extent 
such  a  process  has  already  begun;  while  dur- 
ing the  Immediate  forthcoming  perhxl  It 
will  probably  not  result  In  Improved  prices 
for  fed  beef.  It  must  have  the  effect  over 
the  longer  run  of  redi.jced  supply  and  thus 
higher  prices. 

On  the  basis  of  19fi4  figures,  lrnj>orts  are 
likely  to  decline  In  the  near  future  because 
of  limitations  of  foreign  capacity.  This  tits 
In  directly  with  the  immediate  desirability 
of  culling  of  herds  of  grass-fed  beef 

If  these  facts  and  conclusions  are  correct, 
as  we  believe  they  are.  we  would  urge  the 
Finance  Committee  to  point  out  clearly  that 
the  difficulties  presently  faced  by  the  In- 
dustry are  due  largely  to  miscalculations  by 
the  domestic  Industry  and  only  to  a  small 
degree  to   the   Increase  In   Imports. 

Under  these  circumstances  restrictions  of 
Imports  could  be  no  substantial  factor  In  the 
improvement  of  the  situation,  and  any  Im- 
provement that  might  be  achieved  would  be 
at  a  high  price  in  terms  of  national  trade 
policy  and  the  national  Interest. 

This  brings  us  to  the  additional  factors 
which  any  economic  analysis  of  the  beef 
industry  should  take  Into  account  These 
factors  deal  with  the  matters  of  public  policy 
in  the  United  States,  both  domestic  and 
foreign : 

1.  There  Is  a  serious  degree  of  poverty  In 
the  United  States  despite  the  general  eco- 
nomic affluence  we  have  had  for  a  number 
of  years  The  "war  on  poverty"  is  a  primary 
objective  of  the  admlnlstratum  and  an  Im- 
mediate Issue  before  the  Congress  Beef  Is 
a  major  item  In  the  American  food  budget, 
accounting  for  nearly  13  cents  out  of  every 
food  dollar,  which  represents  more  money 
than  Is  spent  for  any  other  single  food 
Thus,  any  reduction  In  the  supply  of.  or  In- 
crease in  the  price  of,  manufacturing  beef 
has  a  greater  impact  on  consumer  pocket- 
books  than  would  be  the  case  in  any  other 
food.  This  would  lilt  directly  at  the  low- 
Income  groups  and  would  measurably  re- 
duce their  oppirtunlties  for  well-balanced 
diets. 

2.  Under  the  Trade  Exr^ension  Act  of  1962 
(as  indicated  earllen  .  the  United  States  has 
declared  It  to  be  its  policy  to  reduce  Its  own 
tarlfTs  and  Import  restrictions  on  a  reciprocal 
basis  with  other  free  world  nations  so  that 
there  can  be  a  gener.il  expansion  of  world 
trade.  Restrictions,  outside  the  Trade  Ex- 
pansion Act.  on  imports  of  beef  and  beef 
products  would  run  directly  counter  to  this 


adopted  pulley  I:;  uMitl.in,  the  United 
States  would  be  pl.ir.M  .■  :  .lis.idvantage  In 
the  forthcoming  Ke:. :.•:;,  r  und  of  Ci.\TT 
negotiations  In  Geneva  Our  avowed  faith 
in  the  reduction  of  trade  restrictions  could 
not  help  but  be  questioned. 

We  fear  a  tendency  toward  their  prolifera- 
tion a.s  more  and  more  industries  bring  pres- 
sure upon  the  Government  for  protection 
against  imports  While  we  feel  tliey  are  less 
undesirable  than  quot.«  fixed  by  legislation, 
both  methtxls  are  a  departure  from  a  market- 
place economy  and  a  move  In  the  direction  of 
mc/re  restricted  rather  than  more  liberalized 
world  trade  At  the  same  time  the  "volun- 
tary" method  is  less  permanent  and  more 
readily  eliminated  The  Finance  Committee 
might  usefully  aAsesa  the  llkfly  Impact  of 
these  agreement*  on  the  time  it  will  take  for 
a  more  normal  supply-demand  pattern  to 
appear. 

Finally,  there  are  certain  factors  in  recent 
weeks  which  should  b«  taken  into  account 

1  There  has  been  8<?me  slight  improve- 
ment m  the  prices  of  fed  beef 

2  As  Secretary  Freeman  has  Indicated.  Im- 
ports of  beef  and  veal<4hls  year  are  now  ex- 
pected to  be  about  the  1959  63  aver.ige  level 
This  represents  a  considerable  decline  from 
the  196.3  level  Clearly,  our  principal  sup- 
pliers have  less  supply  to  offer  tl^e  United 
States  this  year  than  last 

3  There  has  been  a  diversion  of  supply  of 
unfed  beef  to  the  European  market  which  is 
experiencing  unprecedented  high  prices  and 
shortages  Our  foreign  suppliers  are  exploit- 
ing this  market 

4  There  has  been  developed  a  cooperative 
drive  between  the  cattle  Industry  and  the 
USDA  for  aggressive  action  to  develop  export 
markets,  particularly  In  Europe  A  deter- 
mined effort  to  sell  fed  beef  in  Evirope  could 
create  a  long-term  market  which  the  United 
States  has  never  had 

5  The  USDA  has  expanded  Us  meat  pur- 
chase program  m  connection  with  Its  pro- 
grams for  feeding  Indigents  In  the  United 
States  and  for  school  lunch.  This  action 
cannot  help  but  aid  In  supporting  the  price 
of  beef 

6  As  Secretary  Freeman  suited  "Every 
section  of  this  country  has  a  significant  sUike 
In  expanding  agricultural  exports  It  is  well 
to  keep  m  mind  that  for  most  States  exports 
of  cotton,  soybeans,  and  grain  far  exceed  the 
value  of  beef  Imports  which  compete  with 
beef  production  in  tiiat  State  These  ex- 
amples serve  to  point  up  the  fact  that  It  Is 
not  In  the  Interest  of  ranchers  and  farmers 
m  the  United  SUtes  that  we  risk  the  export 
markets  for  our  agricultural  commodities  by 
taking  arbitrary  action  in  connection  with 
imports  of  beef  Into  the  United  States  Ex- 
panding exports  will  add  to  farm  Income  and 
will  reduce  the  extent  of  overcapacity  m  U  S 
agriculture  F\irther  reducing  beef  imports, 
as  shown  earlier,  will  have  a  negligible  eflfect 
on  beef  prices  .md  on  farm  Incomes  " 

Under  these  clrcumstiinces  we  feel  strongly 
that  the  U  S  C<jngress  should  not  take  Im- 
port quota  action. 


Memorandum  by  US   Department  or  Agri- 

CLLTL^RE     ON     HoW     AMERIC,\N      ACRICl'lTURE 

Exports  and  the  Kfnnedy  Roitnd  in  Gen- 
eral CotLD  Be  .\KrE'-rKD  by  KE.sTRicriVE 
Legislation  on  Meat  Imports 

1  US  Agricultural  Exp>ort»:  U.S  exports 
of  agricultural  products  during  the  fiscal  year 
which  ended  June  30.  amounted  to  about  $6 
billion  About  $4  4  billion  of  these  exports 
were  for  d<jllars  The  commodities  involved 
inriuded  wheat,  feed  grains,  cotton,  rice,  soy- 
beans, dairy  products,  tobacco,  anlmnl  fats, 
and  many  horticultural  items  These  prod- 
ucts moved  to  a  large  number  of  markets, 
but  the  principal  markets  were  the  European 
Economic  Community,  which  Importj;  (j«er  $1 
billion  worth  of  US  agricultural  prixlucta 
annually — and  the  EFTA  countries. 


U.S.  agricultural  exports  are  extremely  Jm- 
port.int  in  the  United  States  economy  Plf. 
teen  percent  of  the  totJil  production  of  Amer- 
ican farms  goes  to  markets  abroad  One  out 
of  every  four  acres  of  cropland  in  the  United 
States  today  Is  producing  for  export,  and  of 
the  1  6  million  commercial  farmers  who  pro- 
duce 90  p>ercent  of  our  total  agricultural 
output,  practically  every  one  produces  for 
the  export  market  since  some  portion  of  hu 
crop  is  likely  to  end  up  In  International 
trade  This  agricultural  activity  has  meiin- 
Ing  also  for  the  industrial  and  business  sec- 
tons  of  the  U  S  economy,  which  provide 
production  machinery,  transport  to  market- 
ing centers,  and  the  Insurance  and  financial 
services  connected  with  the  movement  q(t 
agricultural  commodities  abroad  ^ 

2  Likely  penalties  on  agricultural  exports 
for  unilateral  action  on  meat  imports  The 
Mansfield  bill  provides  for  a  reduction  of 
imports  to  the  level  of  the  1959-fi3  averujrf 
For  beef  and  veal,  this  represent^s  a  reduction 
of  28.")  percent  from  the  1963  Import  level 
Tlio  reduction  would  be  attained  througt 
the  Imposition  of  Import  quotiis  by  the 
United  States  These  quotas  would  be  In- 
consistent with  the  provisions  of  the  General 
Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade,  which  out- 
law quantitative  restrictions  on  Imports  and 
would  seriously  affect  the  value  of  the  tan? 
concessions  negotiated  by  the  United  State* 
with  supplying  countries  under  the  OATT 

la)  Immediate  retaliation  It  Is  hi^rhly  un- 
likely today  that  any  exporter  will  accept 
unilateral  action  by  the  L'nited  .states  tc 
restrict  Imports  of  agricultural  commodities 
covered  by  trade  agreement  conce.ssKjns  I: 
Is  most  likely  that  the  exporters  will  respond 
by  retiillation  «> 

A  case  In  point  Is  the  United  States'  fcctlor. 
In  the  poultry  war  with  the  EEC,  which  U 
fresh  In  everyone's  mind  In  this  c.tse,  the 
L'nited  States  chose  to  reestablish  the  bul- 
ance  of  concessions  upset  by  the  EEC  restric- 
tive action  on  poultry  by  the  imposition  of 
higher  duties  on  a  number  of  conimodltles 
equal  In  trade  value  to  the  poultry  conces- 
sions Impaired  This  action  was  completely 
In  accord  with  the  provisions  of  the  General 
Agreement  on  TarlfTs  and  Trade.  Should  the 
L'nited  States  further  restrict  Its  Imports  of 
beef,  therefore.  It  may  expect  Australia  and 
New  Zealand,  who  In  1963  supplied  Imports 
In  the  value  of  $228  million,  to  Impose  addi- 
tional trade  restrictions  against  US  export* 
to  those  countries  In  an  equivalent  amount 
The  products  Involved  need  not  be  necessar- 
ily agricultural  In  nature  Moreover 
should  these  countries  seek  to  approximate 
the  trade  damage  which  their  exports  had 
suffered  In  the  U  S  market — 28  5  percent 
from  the  1963  level,  iir  S65  1  million— that 
would  be  the  loss  to  LT  S    exports 

lb  I  Impairment  of  U.S  efforts  to  combat 
Increases  In  protection  by  other  countries 
The  V  S  Government  constantly  faces  situ- 
ations In  which  foreign  markets  .seek  to  In- 
crease trade  restrictions  against  U  S.  agri- 
cultural exports  In  cases  where  the  action 
is  proposed,  the  United  States  must  try  aj 
best  It  can  to  discourage  the  action  Where 
the  action  Is  already  taken,  the  United  States 
must  seek  to  have  the  restrictions  removed 
Examples  of  recent  actions  of  this  nature  are 
I  1  I  An  increase  In  the  supplemental  '.evy 
which  Italy  applies  to  Imports  of  wheat,  and 
an  extension  of  this  supplemental  levy  to 
additional  classes  of  US  wheat  In  this 
case,  the  United  States  has  protested  the 
action  and  asked  that  the  levies  be  removed 
l2i  Japanese  duty  Increase  o;i  imp"rts  of 
poultry  The  United  States  has  been  export- 
ing Increased  amounts  of  poultry  to  Japan 
The  Japanese  Government,  helne  iinri'^ui 
about  the  Impact  of  such  poultry  imporu 
upon  domestic  producers,  recently  Increased 
the  import  duty  from  10  to  20  percent 

(3)  Peruvian  Import  duty  lncre.^se  or. 
poultry  products  Tlie  United  States  hi* 
also  begun  to  build  a  m.-irket  for  It.';  poultrr 
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in  Peru  Recently,  the  Peruvian  Govern- 
nient  h..s  taken  steps  to  Increase  its  Import 
duty  on  poultry  Imports 

In  this  l.itter  ca.se,  the  duty  is  subject  to  a 
OKTV  concession  negotiated  with  the  United 
/t.itts,  .ind  the  United  States  Was  Informed 
the  Peruvian  Government  that  It  would  con- 
sider thl.s  action  to  be  a  violation  of  that 
conce.ssion  In  the  previous  two  cases  men- 
tioned above,  products  involved  are  not 
covered  by  GATT  concessions, 

.Should  the  United  Stales  now  apply  Im- 
port quotiis  against  Imports  of  beef  incon- 
sistent with  Us  GATT  obligations  and  with 
the  terms  of  the  voluntary  agreements  which 
It  has  ne^t'tlated.  Its  ability  to  speak  force- 
fully against  actions  by  other  countries  of 
t,he  kind  mentioned  above  will  have  been 
seriously  Impaired. 

ici  Hampering  of  U.S.  efforts  to  remove 
quantitative  restrictions  on  U.S.  exports: 
While  much  progress  has  been  made  In  free- 
ing US.  .agricultural  exports  from  the  quan- 
titative restrictions  which  applied  In  the 
years  immediately  following  the  war,  a  sub- 
suuul.d  number  of  such  restrictions  con- 
tinue to  prevent  the  expansion  of  U.S.  agri- 
cultural commodities  In  international  trade. 
Recently,  the  United  States  has  accelerated 
its  efforts  to  have  the  countries  maintain- 
ing these  restrictions  liberalize  or  remove 
them  This  has  been  done  through  consul- 
tations under  v.u-lous  provisioiis  of  the  Gen- 
eral .Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade  and 
tlirough  bilateral  representations.  Our  ef- 
f  )rt.s  have  been  heartenlngly  successful  to 
date.     For  exiunple: 

1 1 1  Tlie  United  Kingdom  recently,  after 
extensive  consultations  In  the  GATT,  re- 
moved its  discriminatory  restrictions  on  the 
impt:>rtatlon  of  frozen  orange  concentrate 
from  the  United  Suites.  Commercial  sources 
estimate  that  the  United  Kingdom  will  be- 
c>jme  a  major  miuket  for  U.S.  concentrates. 
(21  France,  after  consultations  under 
article  XXII  of  the  general  agreement, 
agreed  to  liberalize  restrictions  which  had 
applied  to  a  number  of  fruits  and  vegetables. 
This  liberalisation  also  is  considered  to  have 
commercial  significance. 

(31  Japan,  after  bilateral  consultation,  re- 
moved its  restrictions  on  Imports  of  lemons. 
This  action  also  Is  commercially  Important 
to  U.S.  aprlculture. 

(4)  The  United  States  Is  presently  consult- 
ing with  Austria  under  appropriate  GATT 
provisions  with  a  view  to  further  liberaliza- 
tion In  the  Austrian  market,  and  a  number  of 
other  consultations  are  planned  In  the 
ct^mlng  months. 

The  Imposltkm  of  quantitative  restrictions 
on  Imports  of  beef  by  the  United  States 
could  seriously  affect  the  U  S.  position  In 
this  liberalization  effort.  Countries  are  ex- 
tremely unlikely  to  graht  additional  access 
to  US  agricultural  products  to  their  markets 
If  the  United  States  at  the  same  time  Is 
restricting  access  of  agricultural  commodi- 
ties to  Its  own  market  through  the  unilateral 
Imposition  of  quantitative  restrictions. 

3.  Effect  upon  Agriculture  In  the  Kennedy 
round  The  United  States  has  been  pressing 
strongly  for  the  meaningful  inclusion  of 
agriculture  In  the  Kennedy  round  of  trade 
negotiations  In  this  effort,  its  meeting  op- 
position from  countries  where  domestic 
agriculture  Is  considerably  less  efficient  than 
In  the  United  States,  and  where  Increased 
competition  from  US  agricultural  produc- 
tion wiuld  occiislon  economic  and  political 
difficulties  The  European  Economic  Com- 
munity for  example,  has  put  forward  a  plan 
for  negotiating  on  agricultural  products 
which  would,  we  believe,  have  the  effect  of 
increasing  agricultural  protection.  In  sup- 
port of  Its  plan,  the  EEC  has  argued  that 
agriculture  presents  extremely  difficult  social 
and  economic  problems,  and  that  no  liberali- 
zation In  agriculture  Is  possible  at  the  pres- 
ent time. 


The  United  States  has  opposed  this  view 
vigorously.     The   United    States    has   agreed 
that  problems  exist  on  a  number  of  agricul- 
tural commodities  and  has  suggested  a  prag- 
matic approach  for  dealing  with  these  prob- 
lems.    As     an     important     element     of     its 
approach,  it  has  put  forward  the  concept  of 
market  sharing,  exemplified  in  the  voluntary 
agreements  negotiated  by  the  United  States 
on  beef— that  is.  that  importers  should  un- 
dertake to  maintain  imports  even  on  problem 
commodities  at  levels  based  on  a  very  recent 
period,  and  should  allow  an  Increase  in  im- 
ports as  the  domestic  market  grows.     This 
market-share    principle    is    one    which    the 
United   States   Is   seeking   to  have   accepted 
by  the  European  Economic  Community  and 
other    major    markets    abroad    for    products 
such  as  grains  and  poultry  where  the  current 
level  of  U.S.  exports  is  Jeopardized   by  the 
Import    restrictions    applied    against    them. 
The  failure  of  the  United  States  to  uphold 
the  beef  agreements  which  it  has  negotiated, 
and  to  which  it  has  pointed  as  example  in 
any    number    of    GATT    forums,    would    be 
seized   upon  by   those   who  seek  to   curtail 
U.S.   exports   as   Justification    for    the   posi- 
tions   they    have    put    forward.      We    could 
confidently  expect  to  meet  bltt«r  criticism 
from  tho  exporters  to  the  United  States  di- 
rectly affected,  as  well  as  a  reaction  from  the 
EEC  and  other  U.S.  export  markets,  which 
could  seriously  affect  the  U.S.  positions  on 
agriculture  In  the  Kennedy  round. 

4.  Effect  upon  the  Kennedy  round  as  a 
whole:  The  U.S.  position  in  the  trade  nego- 
tiations Is  that  there  can  be  no  negotiation 
If  agriculture  is  not  included.  Recently, 
Governor  Herter  stated  the  U.S.  position 
in  the  following  terms.  "I  have  said,  often 
and  emphatically,  that  the  United  States 
will  enter  into  no  ultimate  agreement  unless 
significant  progress  Is  registered  toward  trade 
liberalization  in  agricultural  as  well  as  in 
industrial  products."  Enactment  of  legisla- 
tive restrictions  on  meat  imports  could  make 
it  impossible  to  obtain  the  significant  prog- 
ress In  agricultural  trade  liberalization  which 
Is  necessary  to  achieve  ultimate  agreement 
in  the  Kennedy  round.  Should  this  be  the 
case,  the  Kennedy  round  as  a  whole  could 
fail.  While  the  total  Impact  of  this  failure 
cannot  be  forecast  in  numerical  terms,  it 
Is  clear  that  it  could  cost  the  United  States 
hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  In  increased 
exports  through  the  loss  of  the  concessions 
-which  the  United  States  might  obtain  in 
the  trade  negotiations  and  through  the  in- 
creased Impetus  in  protectionism  which 
would  result. 

It  Is  our  Judgment  that  mandatory  meat 
Import  restrictions  would  kill  any  hopes  the 
United  States  has  of  significant  negotiating 
success  m  the  agricultural  sector  and  would 
open  the  door  to  restrictive  inward-looking 
policies  on  the  part  of  our  major  trading 
partners. 
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Livestock  Price  and  Profit  Outlook 
(By   Herrell   De   Graff,    president.   American 
Meat    Institute) 
In    spite    of    some    of    the    circumstances 
that  I  feel  compelled  to  discuss  this  morn- 
ing, I  am -pleased  to  have  this  opportunity 
to   return    to   Omaha    for    another    national 
livestock  conference.    The  last  time  I  shared 
this  platform  was  from  my  position  as  food 
economist  at  Cornell  University  where,  for 
many   years.   I   concerned    myself   with    the 
economics    of    this    Nation's    livestock    and 
meat  Industry.     On  that  earlier  occasion  I 
discussed  our  livestock  industries  as  the  bal- 
ance wheel  of  American  agriculture;   as  the 
market  for  some  three-quarters  of  the  total 
tonnage  of  harvested  crops  produced  on  our 
farms;    as   the   distinctive    factor    that   sets 
American   agriculture   apart   from   the   agri- 
culture of  much  of  the  rest  of  the  world; 
and  as  the  source  of  the  abundant  supplies 
of  protein  foods  that,  again,  are  the  distinc- 


tive   characteristic    of 
economy. 

In  the  years  since  I  was  here  on  one  of 
these  programs,  I  have  enjoyed  many  inter- 
esting experiences — including  several  years 
when  I  worked  on  a  part-time  basis  for  the 
cattle  industry  as  a  consultant  and  analyst 
for  the  American  National  Cattlemen's  As- 
sociation. 

Having  lived  almost  30  years  on  a  univer- 
sity campus,  I  shifted  a  little  over  a  year 
ago  to  a  new  career— to  working  with  the 
American  Meat  Institute,  the  national  trade 
association  of  the  meatpacking  Indtistry. 
But  it  is  my  own  view  that  my  Interests  in 
the  livestock  industry  generally  have  not 
changed  from  the  time  when  I  worked  more 
directly  with  cattle  producers.  There  Is  a 
"meat  team"  in  this  country,  each  member 
of  which  has  its  Job  to  do  in  the  process  of 
producing  livestock,  processing  it,  and  dis- 
tributing It  in  a  manner  that  holds  and 
increases  the  consumers'  acceptance  of  meat. 
We  are  living  in  a  time  when  farmers,  ranch- 
ers and  feeders— especially  of  cattle — are 
having  trouble.  No  other  part  of  the  meat 
team  does  take,  or  can  take,  any  satis- 
faction in  this  situation.  Trouble  for  any 
one  segment  of  the  meat  team  has  a  way 
of  spreading  to  become  trouble  for  the  oth- 
ers. This  has  always  been  true,  and  is  not 
likely  to  change. 

The  basic  problem  before  any  national 
livestock  conference  today  is  the  price  break 
that,  in  the  last  year,  has  hit  the  cattle 
Industry.  We  cannot  have  a  livestock  con- 
ference and  ignore  this.  I  came  here  spe- 
cifically to  talk  about  the  cattle  problem,  as 
frankly  and  forthrlghtly  as  I  know  how. 
You  will  have  to  decide  for  yourselves 
whether  my  comments  are  pertinent  and 
sensible. 

In  all  the  romantic  story  of  America's 
food— a  story  that  has  no  parallel  In  any 
other  time  or  place  in  history— there  are 
few  If  any  more  romantic  pages  than  the 
story  of  beef  in  our  markets  In  the  years 
since  World  War  II.  Poultry  Is  often  re- 
ferred to  as  a  great  success  during  this  same 
period,  but  its  story  is  very  different  from 
that  of  beef.  Poultry  conaumption  per 
capita  has  increased,  but  the  retail  price  has 
declined  in  proportion  as  the  quantity  has 
gone  up.  As  a  result,  the  retail  value  of 
the  per  capita  supply  of  poultry  has  been 
almost  constant^whlch  means  that  the 
poultry  industry  has  literally,  given  to  con- 
sumers practically  the  whole  Increase  In  per 
capita  supply. 

Pork  has  done  much  better  than  poultry, 
but  has  met  with  less  consumer  favor  than 
has  beef.  The  per  capita  pork  supply  has 
been  relatively  constant  in  recent  years,  and 
retail  prices  for  pork  cuts  have  also  held 
about  steady.  In  consequence  the  retaU 
value  of  the  per  capita  pork  supply,  like  the 
retail  value  of  the  per  capita  poultry  supply, 
has  held  its  own.  But  It  has  done  so  on 
stable  quantities  rather  than  Increasing 
quantities.  It  is  in  this  same  measure,  how- 
ever—the retail  value  of  the  per  capita 
supply  (made  up  as  It  is  of  both  quantity  and 
price)— by  which  the  performance  of  beef 
in  the  consumer  market  has  been  mo^t 
sharply  in  contrast  with  either  pork  ot 
poultry. 

"  I  am  not  sure  that  anyone  knows  all  the 
factors  that  have  been  Important  In  the 
successful  comparative  story  of  beef.  High 
consumer  purchasing  power  certainly  has 
been  one  major  influence.  All  studies  of  con- 
svuner  preference  with  which  I  am  famlllsj 
indicate  that  beef  is  this  Nation's  preferred 
meat.  And  certainly  In  recent  years,  more 
than  at  any  time  in  the  past,  American  con- 
sumers have  been  able  to  exercise  that 
preference  at  the  retail  meat  counter.  An- 
other factor  in  this  success  story  Is  certainly 
the  Improvement  in  the  average  quality  of 
the  block  beef  that  has  come  to  be  widely 
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available  to  consumers  tn  their  supermar- 
kets. This  Improvement  h;ts  paralleled  the 
rise  of  the  feedlns;  industry  imd  the  tight 
speclflcatlons  that  have  been  written  by 
mass  retailers  for  the  beef  that  has  gune 
Into  their  display  cases  Under  thehe  com- 
bined Influences  th^-  aged  steers  of  the  p,\st 
have  all  but  disappeared  Pnictlcnlly  every 
critter  that  la  feed^iM'-  h.i.s  moved  Intn  feed- 
lots.  Including  mr)«t  of  what  formerly  were 
called  two-way  cattle  The  stoers  a:.cl  heifers 
almost  universally  go  on  fe>-d  a.^  c<ilve«i  or 
yearlings,  and  move  on  to  slaUijhter  in  the 
narrow  and  young  age  bracket  of  some  16  to 
24  months. 

The  comparative  uniformity  of  this  beef 
(compared  Uj  the  heef  supplies  of  earlier 
years)  and  the  predominant  youthfulness  of 
VKiay's  slaughter  c.t'tle  have  resulted  tn  a 
high  average  of  e.i't:'.iL?  quality  to  v.hlch  the 
consuming  public  has  been  remarkably 
responsive 

These  circumstances  be«an  tn  exert  their 
ma)or  Impact  on  the  cattle  mivrket  roughly 
a  decade  ago  In  all  earlier  cattle  cycles  U 
had  been  true  thit  whf-n  beef  supplies 
reached  a  high  level  of  about  65  pounds,  or  a 
little  more,  the  cittle  cycle  turned  around 
and  per  capita  supplies  declined  And  when 
per  capita  supplies  reached  a -.low  point  of 
5.5  jxjunds.  or  a  little  less,  the  cycle  turned 
again  and  supplies  began  to  Increase  Be- 
ginning a  decade  ago  this  picture  changed 
Beef  supply  and  consumption  broke  out  of 
the  previous  ran^e  n  the  up  side  In  1954 
consumption  ro^-?  *■  "he  then  unprecedented 
rlgure  of  80  p<iu::  I-;  All  through  the  late 
fifties  It  was  betw.'f:.  80  and  85  pounds  In 
1962,  It  was  Just  shy  of  90  pounds — and  lajst 
ye;ir  hit  the  ren'.arkable  figure  of  95  pounds 
And  at  least  until  this  last  year,  the  beef 
story  waa  not  merely  one  of  rising  consump- 
tion. The  prices  at  which  consumers  were 
willing  to  take  the  Increasing  amounts  of 
beef  were  also  Inching  upwird  so  that  the 
retail  value  of  the  per  capita  supply  roee 
from  about  $40  per  person  per  year  10  years 
ago  to  about  $55  per  person  In  each  of  the 
last  2  years 

Thus  the  beef  st<'ry  h;is  been  f«ie  of  rising 
demand.  Not  only  was  mure  quantity  con- 
sumed per  person,  but  It  was  consumed  at 
slowly  rising  prices  per  pound 

Seldom  In  the  history  of  the  cattle  biusl- 
ness  hBiS  there  been  a  period  of  mr>re  satis- 
fying and  more  stable  years  than  those  be- 
tween 1957  and  1962  With  a  little  poetic 
rounding  of  figures  we  can  describe  thoee 
years  In  abf)Ut  these  terms  beef  calves  left 
the  ranch  at  around  28  cents  or  a  little 
better;  corn  on  the  f  u-m  w  ls  about  a  dollar 
a  bushel:  fed  cattle  left  the  feedlot  at 
around  26  cents;  fed  carc.u^se.s  wholesaled  at 
40  to  41  cenU:  nb  roiLsts  retailed  at  around 
79  cents  and  steak  .it  roughly  a  dollar  This 
stability  over  a  5-year  period  tended  to 
adjust  the  whole  caitle  industry  to  this  kind 
of  a  price  structure  Perhaps  it  was  Uyo 
good  to  be  true,    md  too  good  to  last 

Last  May  I  spoke  here  In  Omaha  at  a 
meeting  of  the  Nebraska  Bankers'  Associa- 
tion. The  burden  if  mv  rf>m.irk3  at  that 
time  was  that  the  cuttle  business  was  head- 
ing for  trouble— and  my  concern  w\us  not 
with  Import  questions  but  rather  that  the 
production  potenri.il  of  our  domestic  cattle 
industry  was  outrunning  even  the  remark- 
ably high  level  of  beef  demand  by  American 
consumers.  Beef  cow  niunbers  had  then  In- 
creased to  about  30  million  head  from  Just 
over  24  million  at  the  previous  low  point 
In  1958.  They  have  since  Increased  u>  318 
million  head.  This  is  a  one-third  Incre.ise 
in  6  years.  To  be  .sure  It  Is  partly  ffset 
by  a  decline  in  dalrv  cows  Bu'  only  partly. 
because  today  even  d.ilrv  .-ows  are  pnxluclng 
steers  for  the  feedl  >t  Annu.il  beef  pr  -duc- 
tlon  per  cow  In  the  national  herd  ha-s  been 
trending  sharply  up — an  increase  of  16  per- 
cent in  beef  production  per  cow  per  year  In 


just  the  Kust  10  ye.LTs — so  that  even  the  In- 
crease m  cow  numbers  does  not  fully  meas- 
ure our  Increiused  beef  prtxluctlon 

I  have  begun  to  wonder  when  and  hriw 
ranchers  and  farmers  decide  to  turn  otT  old 
cows  App.irently  when  the  price  of  calves 
Is  good  the  decision  Is  t*.  keep  the  cow  for  the 
one  more  .alf  she  might  produce  And  when 
cow  prices  are  down,  the  decision  apparently 
is  to  keep  her  because  she  Is  not  worth  much 
in  the  market  Maybe  the  only  time  she  Is 
turned  Is  when  calf  prices  go  down  and  feed 
prices  go  up  And  I  certainly  do  not  mean 
this  statement  to  be  critical  because  I  would 
probably  figure  the  same  way 

It  Is  nevertheless  true  that  in  recent  years 
we  have  been  very  rapidly  building  up  our 
beef  producing  potential  Moreover,  price 
behavior  since  1959  has  indicated  thnt  we 
ha'.e  been  putting  Into  the  market  about  all 
the  beef  that  consumers  W(nild  take  without 
risking  a  decline  in  cattle  prices  This  Is 
not  to  say  that  1959  through  1962  was  a 
time  of  soft  prices,  but  rather  that  the  luiir- 
ketlngs  were  about  as  high  as  possible  with- 
out price  softness  developing  In  fact,  in 
the  second  quarter  of  1961  we  did  have  a 
temporary  price  break,  brought  on  by 
bunched  marketings  in  that  quarter  But 
this  straightened  out  and  prices  again  stabi- 
lized through  practically  all  of  1962  The 
heavier  marketings  of  1963  did  bring  on  the 
price  break,  whh  ii  is  the  main  point  of  our 
concern  here  today. 

But  even  with  the  large  marketings  of 
these  recent  years  we  have  continued  to 
build  up  the  national  cattle  inventory  In 
1962.  inventory  numbers  increased  37  mil- 
lion head  and  again  by  almost  as  many  in 
1963  What  these  figures  mean,  again  In 
rough  terms,  is  that  we  were  moving  Into 
consumption  In  1962  and  1963  something  like 
90  percent  of  current  production,  and  carry- 
ing 10  percent  over  in  inventory.  If 
slaughter  rates  in  the.'.e  last  2  years  had 
been  sufficient  to  prevent  inventory  increases, 
per  capita  supplies  of  beef  (including  im- 
ports) would  have  gone  well  above  100 
pounds  And  though  beef  demand  Is  high 
and  rising,  price  behavior  In  the  market  in- 
dicates that  consunjers  are  not  yet  ready  to 
take  100  pounds  of  beet  without  a  price 
drop. 

Fortunately  in  recent  years  we  have  not 
had  serious  dry  weather,  in  more  than  lo- 
calized areas.  Some  cattle  have  been  moved 
around  to  equalize  feed  supplies,  but  we 
have  been  fortunate  enough  to  escape  serious 
drought 

Yet  everything  in  the  history  of  the  cattle 
business  tells  lu  that  we  cannot  go  on  year 
after  year  with  slaughter  rates  well  below 
the  level  of  production  and  thereby  con- 
tinuing to  build  up  inventory  We  know 
also  that  record  numbers  of  cattle  pose 
proportionately  greater  risk  to  the  hazards  of 
dry  weather  Always  in  the  past  It  h;is  been 
true  that  several  years  In  which  slaughter 
has  been  less  than  current  prtxluction  i  lead- 
ing to  inventory  Increases),  have  been  fol- 
lowed by  years  In  which  slaughter  rate  had 
to  Increase  enough  to  check  the  Inventory 
buildup  or  turn  It  downward  That  Is  pre- 
cisely what  happened  in  the  early  ISSO's; 
and  much  as  I  do  not  like  the  conclusion.  I 
am  nevertheless  fearful  that  we  are  about 
-to  see  the  patterns  of  the  mld-1950's  all  over 
again. 

As  1  said  at  the  beginning  of  these  conx- 
nients.  my  Intent  here  Is  U)  speak  forlh- 
rlghtly.  because  I  do  not  think  that  any- 
thing else  would  be  useful  In  these  dlfflcvilt 
times  In  the  cattle  business  It  seems  to 
me  that  the  very  success-  the  fantastic  suc- 
cess- of  beef  In  the  consumer  market  In 
recent  years  has.  of  Itself,  built  up  much 
of  the  trouble  that  the  cattle  indu.strv  Is 
now  facing  This  success,  of  beef,  In  the 
form  of  attractive  prices  for  feeder  stcK-k 
and  for  fed  cattle,  has  certainly  contributed 


to  our  inventory  buildup  In  addition,  good 
prices  for  cattle  and  beef  In  this  countr7 
have  made  the  .American  market  more  attrac- 
tive than  any  other  In  the  world  and  thu* 
a  magnet  to  the  exporting  countries  still 
further,  our  demand  for  fed  beef  has  resulted 
In  Just  about  every  feedable  critter  going 
Into  the  feedlot  and  has  contributed  also 
to  a  low  culling  rate  for  cows  all  with  the 
result  that  domestic  supplies  of  lean  manu- 
facturing  beef   have  sharply  declined 

In  all  the  hot  dlscu.si>ion  about  bet-f  im- 
ports— discussion  which  I  fully  understand 
from  the  cattlemen's  viewpoint  I  have  heard 
very  little  explanation  of  why  the  sharply 
lncreai=;ed  quantity  of  import-s  has  been 
flowing  Into  this  country  The  major  reason 
Is.  of  course,  the  reduced  quar.tlty  of  domestic 
supply  of  manufacturing  beef. 

Dornestlc  output  of  manufacturing  beef 
started  sharply  downward  In  1956.  at  ths 
turning  point  of  the  last  cattle  cycle  And 
our  production  of  cow  and  bull  beef  for  man- 
ufacturing purposes  has  dropped  off  4o  per- 
cent m  the  last  6  years 

In  1955  when  our  population  was  165  mil- 
lion persons,  we  had  a  domestic  output  of 
4  5  billion  pounds  of  cow  and  bull  beef  This 
amounted  to  27  poxinds  per  capita  In  1963, 
with  a  population  of  190  million  people  we 
had  a  domestic  production  of  2  8  billion 
pounds  of  cow  and  bull  meat  -or  14  poundi 
per  capita— almost  a  50-percent  decline  on  a 
per  capita  basis  Even  with  1  5  billion 
pounds  of  manufacturing-type  beef  Imported 
last  year,  we  still  had  an  agirrepate  supply 
(doniestlc  plus  imported)  of  0  5  billion 
pounds  less  than  the  aggregate  in  11*55— 
and  15  percent  less  per  person  of  o\ir  pop- 
ulation In  all  the  discussion  nf  the  Im- 
fK)rt  question  I  have  not  seen  this  figure 
presented,  or  an  explanation  of  what  would 
have  happened  to  our  supplies  of  manu- 
factured meat  products  without  the  Import* 
that  have  come  to  us  from  other  countries 
It  may  be  that  you  do  not  copsider  this  mat- 
ter to  be  important  On  the  other  hand  per- 
haps It  is 

Since  1955  we  have  had  an  Increase  of  10 
million  teenagers  alone  And  these  young- 
sters, of  course,  are  the  big  himibunjef  and 
hotdog  consumer  As  my  10-year-old 
neighbor  girl  said  last  Sunday.  ■Mommy.  I 
can't  t.ike  mv  lunch  to  school  tomorrow  It 
Is  hamburger  day  In  the  cafeteria"  And 
'  when  my  wife  gave  the  little  ladv  a  new 
lunch  pall  for  her  birthday,  she  asked.  "U 
the  mouth  of  that  thermos  big  enough  t^ 
take  a  wiener''" 

Since  1955.  production  of  frankfurters  In 
this  country  has  increased— but  barely  In 
proportion  with  the  population  Increiuse  -  and 
the  same  Is  true  of  hamburger  and  of  other 
prtK-essed  meat  products  of  which  beef  Is  an 
Ingredient  And  the  only  way  in  which  the 
output  of  these  meat  items  has  kept  pace 
with  population  growth  is  through  the  use  of 
an  increased  proportion  of  the  rough  cutt 
from  our  fed  beef  carcasses  A  decade  ago 
one-quarter  or  less  of  the  weight  of  fed 
carcasses  was  used  for  grinding  or  pnxre«- 
InK.  compared  to  a  figure  now  pu.-l.irig  close 
to  40  percent  of  the  fed  carcass  wel>:ht  Th« 
neck  meat,  plates,  flanks,  and  shanks  are 
seldom  seen  these  days  In  the  me.it  case 
They  go  for  grinding,  along  with  much  of 
the  fat  trim.  In  combination  with  lean  co* 
beef,  of  which  we  are  now  Importing  one- 
third  of  the  quantity  thnt  Is  belni;  used 

In  other  words  if  the  hotdo^s  hamburger, 
and  other  processed  meats  are  to  be  m  our 
markets  in  anything  approaching  stable 
quantities.  It  can  be  accomplished  during 
years  of  low  cow  slaughter  only  with  im- 
ported processing  beef.  And  this  situation, 
in  degree  will  continue  to  be  true  until  our 
domestic  production  of  manufacturlng-tyP* 
beef  ai{.iln  t)irns  upward  I  still  bellevt.  M 
I  did  when  I  wrote  the  "Beef  Book  "  for  the 
American  National   a  few   years  ago.  that  It 
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.s  better  to  keep  people  eating  these  products 
nVidc  from  beef  than  It  Is  to  surrender  this 
market  to  .ilternatlve  foods  to  which  con- 
sumers could  and  would  turn. 

Figures  from  a  recent  report  by  this  coun- 
•  rvs  agricultural  attach*  In  Australia — fig- 
ures which  I  believe  he  obtained  from  the 
\ustrali,in  meat  board^lndlcate  that  60 
percent  of  their  boneless  beef  coming  Into 
this  country  goes  directly  to  retailers  who 
crind  it  for  hamburger  together  with  the 
rough  cuts  and  fat  trim  from  our  fed  car- 
casses. Five  percent  goes  directly  to  restau- 
raiiis  for  stews  and  the  like,  and  35  percent 
IS  used  by  packers  for  frankfurters  and  other 
processed  meats 

Tie  meatpacking  Industry  has  a  policy  of 
many  y^irs'  standing  of  remaining  generally 
neutral  ni  questions  of  tariff  and  trade. 
This  is  certainly  not  for  lack  of  Interest  in 
such  questions,  as  they  may  affect  our  do- 
mestic livestock  Industry.  Rather  the  policy 
IS  rtcognltlon  that  trade  Is  a  two-way  street. 
\Ve  liave  an  enormous  amount  of  tallow  and 
grease— $150  million  worth  last  year — that 
must  Ije  sold  abroad.  Other  Exports  last 
year  Included  $80  million  worth  of  hides 
and  $-5  million  worth  of  variety  meats. 
There  are  still  other  slaughter  byproducts 
{Jr  which  we  need  export  markets.  Finding 
such  outlets  is  more  difficult  at  some  times 
and  less  at  others.  But  the  trade  is  Im- 
portant if  maximum  values  are  to  be  returned 
for  the  total   of  livestock   products. 

It  Is  certainly  true  that  In  recent  years 
meat  Import*  have  considerably  exceeded  the 
value  of  thuighter-product  exports.  But  this 
has  never  yet  been  true  over  the  whole  of  a 
cattle  cycle  Perhaps  In  the  present  cycle 
it  win  be  true— but  If  so.  It  will  be  primarily 
because  of  the  very  large  Increase  in  the 
numbers  of  our  teenagers,  and  even  younger 
kids  who  have  an  enormous  appetite  for 
hamburgers  and  hotdogs.  Trade  is.  and 
still  must  be.  a  two-way  street— and  even 
the  prisent  Imports  problem  cannot  be  re- 
garded ;u«  all  white  or  all  bl.>ck,  as  all  good 
or  as  all  bad 

The  USDA  recently  presented  an  analysis 
of  the  cattle  situation  In  which  It  was  re- 
ported that  compared  to  a  year  earlier  the 
price  o!  cattle  Is  down  about  $3.70  per 
hundredweight.  Of  this  amount,  they  esti- 
mated that  about  20  cents  was  due  to  In- 
creased supplies  of  poultry  and  pork,  about 
50  cents  due  to  the  Increased  volume  of  im- 
ports, and  about  $3  due  to  the  increased 
production  of  domestic  beef.  While  I  hold 
no  brief  for  the  precision  of  these  figures, 
I  do  think  that  they  are  roughly  In  line  with 
the  facts  And  If  this  is  true,  it  indicates 
that  there  are  matters  of  concern  to  the  cattle 
Industry  that  run  deeper  than  the  single 
question  of  imports.  CerUUnly  this  state- 
ment Is  not  meant  U)  gloss  over  the  import 
matter,  but  to  try  as  honestly  as  I  know 
how  to  bring  It  to  Its  proper  perspective. 

Whether  we  like  It  or  not  some  basic  eco- 
nomic changes  have  been  occurring  In  the 
cattle  business  that  go  even  beyond  the 
buildup  of  herds  and  our  rising  beef-produc- 
ing potential  that  we  have  already  discussed. 
One  of  these  changes  that  I  do  not  think  can 
be  overlixiked  Is  the  growth  of  the  cattle  feed- 
ing Industry— and  especially  the  increasing 
number  of  commercial  feeders  with  large 
tixed  Investments  in  feedlot  facilities.  I  see 
a  marked  p.irallel  between  these  feeders  and 
the  me.itpackmg  Industry.  They  get  large 
fixed  inve.nments  In  "blue  silos."  paved 
feed  lots  feed  mills,  and  other  facilities — 
and  they  simply  cannot  sit  still  and  look  at 
an  empty  lot.  The  farm-feeders  historically 
has  been  a  highly  flexible  operator.  He  did 
not  have  to  have  cattle,  and  he  fed  In  pro- 
portion to  his  own  feed  supplies  and  to  mar- 
k'et  pr(K';pccts  as  he  saw  them.  The  commer- 
cial feeders  is  less  flexible.  Like  the  meat- 
packer,  his  fixed  costs  go  on  whether  be  op- 


erates or  not — in  consequence  of  which  he 
strives  to  grind  out  more  and  more  fed 
beef  to  justify  his  "sunk  capital  investment." 
I  would  ask  the  question,  without  being 
able  to  answer  it,  as  to  whether  the  rise  of 
the  feeding  Industry— and  especially  of  the 
commercial  feeder  with  his  large  committed 
capital — la  not  pio&hlng  toward  an  ever  rising 
ing  volume  of  beef  output,  and  whether  this 
may  not  be  leading  toward  both  (1)  a  new 
type  of  domestic  beef  Industry,  and  (2)  less 
flexibility  In  our  domestic  beef  production. 

I  have  a  disturbing  feeling  that  the  beef 
business  under  this  Influence,  is  getting  to 
be  like  the  chicken  business— pressuring  al- 
ways for  volume  even  though  price  takes  a 
beating. 

Another  factor  that  we  mu^t  not  overlook 
Is  the  change  in  the  way  beef  Is  merchan- 
dized, and  the  kind  of  beef  that  today's  mii's 
merchandisers  demand.  Supermarket  i  ;:- 
erators  are  discriminating  buyers,  a.-  indeed 
they  must  be,  If  they  are  to  stock  the  prod- 
ucts that  please  their  customers  and  bring 
them  back  to  shop  week  after  week.  These 
mass  merchandisers  do  not  want,  and  v;in 
not  take,  overweight  or  overfat  cattle.  When 
market  conditions  result  In  decisions  to 
••carry  the  cattle  a  little  longer,"  the  result 
Is  an  almost  imixjsslbie  merchandising  sit- 
uation brought  about  by  overfinli-hed  ar.d 
overweight  slaughter  anim.als. 

It  certainly  is  not  my  purpose  here  today 
to  suggest  to  producer  groups  what  tliey 
ought  to  do  about  the  imports  question. 
But  I  hope  I  have  been  able  to  emph'.size 
that  the  cattle  industry  ha^  problems  ahead 
of  it  that  run  both  broader  and  deeper  than 
Just  the  Import  problem. 

I  do  not  like  to  believe  that  a  period  like 
the  mld-1950's  Is  what  is  ahead  of  us.  But 
It  does  seem  to  me  that  this  risk  Is  so  great 
that  every  thoughtful  cattleman  should  now 
be  questioning  himself  as  to  what  he  can  do 


to  help  ease  the  adjustment  pains  that  the 
whole  industry  Is  facing. 

In  summary  here  are  some  points  for 
your  consideration; 

1.  If  you  have  a  cowherd,  cull  out  the  old 
and  the  barren  cows.  This  may  not  reduce 
our  calf  crops  significantly  but  it  certainly 
should  tighten  up  a  ranch  operation  for  the 
difficult  times  that  may  continue. 

2.  If  you  are  a  feeder,  do  not  overfeed  the 
cattle  In  your  lots.  Additional  gain  Is 
costly— ruinously  so — heavyweights  are  dis- 
counted, and  the  extra  pounds  of  carcass  do 
not  help  the  market.  Historically  there  have 
been  few  times  when  light  cattle  were  com- 
ing to  market  that  the  cattle  industry  has 
been  in  trouble.  It's  almost  always  In 
trouble  when  the  cattle  are  too  heavy. 

3.  Do  not  bunch  the  marketings.  We  are 
in  a  time  of  high  beef  volume  in  the 
market — a  time  when  bunched-up  market- 
ings can  only  mean  further  price  troubles. 

4.  Get  behind  the  'sound  beef  promotion 
efforts  of  the  meat  board.  Only  a  few  more 
pounds  of  consumption  by  each  of  us  would 
be  a  contribution  to  our  supply  problem— 
and  though  the  imports  are  10  percent  of 
the  supply,  the  dopestlc  product  is  90 
percent. 

I  am  enthtised  by  the  longer  pull  outlook 
for  the  beef  business.  Prospective  popula- 
tion growth  and  the  continued  rising  level 
of  consumer  income  indicates  that  by  1970 
(only  6  years  away)  we  will  need  in  this 
country  some  25  percent  more  beef  produc- 
tion potential  than  we  have  at  the  present 
time.  The  toughest  part  of  the  outlook  is 
some  Intermediate  years  of  adjustment — a 
time  when  we  have  temporarily  overpro- 
duced. These  intermediate  years  will  be  less 
difficult  if  all  members  of  the  beef  team  will 
keep  the  component  problems  in  their  proper  . 
perspective,  and  work  together  to  get  the 
Job  done. 
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The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  on  the  motion  has  expired  on  both 
sides.  The  question  is  on  the  motion  to 
recommit.  The  yeas  and  nays  have  been 
ordered,  and  the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 

the  roll. 

Mr.  CLARK  (when  his  name  was 
called) .  On  this  vote  I  have  a  live  pair 
with  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  [Mr. 
EllenderI.  It  he  were  present  and  vot- 
ing, he  would  vote  "nay."  If  I  were  at 
liberty  to  vote,  I  would  vote  "yea." 
Therefore,  I  withhold  my  vote. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL  (when  his  name 
was  called) .    On  this  vote  I  am  paired 


with  the  Senator  from  Kansas  [Mr. 
Pearson].  If  he  were  present  and  vot- 
ing, he  would  vote  "nay."  If  I  were  at 
liberty  to  vote,  I  would  vote  "yea."  I 
therefore  withhold  my  vote. 

The  rollcall  was  concluded. 

Mr.  DODD  (after  having  voted  in  the 
affirmative) .  Mr.  President,  on  this  vote 
I  have  a  pair  with  the  Senator  from  Mis- 
souri [Mr.  Long].  If  he  were  present 
and  voting,  he  would  vote  "nay."  If 
I  were  at  liberty  to  vote,  I  would  vote 
"yea."    I  therefore  withdraw  my  vote. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  Missouri  [Mr.  Long], 
the  Senator  from  Michigan  [Mr.  Hart], 
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and   the   Senator    from    Louisiana      Mr 
EllenderI  are  absent  on  official  busuu's.s 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
New  Mexico  [Mr.  Anderson!,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Massachusetts  Mr  Kennedy  , 
and  the  Senator  from  Cahfornta  ;  Mr. 
EngleI   are  absent  because  of  illness. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Mississippi  Mr  Eastland  I  is  neces- 
sarily absent. 

I   further  announce   that,    if    present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  California 
Mr.  EngliI  would  vote  "nay." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  New 
Mexico  [Mr.  Anderson!  is  paired  with 
the  Senator  from  Massachusetts  I  Mr. 
Kennedy!.  If  present  and  votiriK,  the 
Senator  from  New  Me.xico  would  vote 
"nay,"  and  the  Senator  from  Massa- 
chusetts would  vote  "yea  " 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Missis- 
sippi LMr.  Eastland  :  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  Michigan  i  Mr  Hart'.  If 
present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Michigan  would  vote  "yea."  and  the 
Senator  from  Mi.ssissippi  would  vnte 
"nay." 

Mr.  KUCHEL  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Arizona  Mr  GoldwvterI. 
the  Senators  from  Iowa  Mr  Hhken- 
LoopER  and  Mr.  Miller!,  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  Kansas  I  Mr.  Pearson  I  are 
necessarily  absent 

If  present  and  votinkc,  the  Senators 
from  Iowa  I  Mr  Hkkenlooper  and  Mr. 
Miller]  would  each  vote  "nay." 

The  pair  of  the  Senator  from  Kaivsas 
'Mr.  Pearson  luus  been  previously 
announced. 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  16, 
nays  70.  as  follows 

INo    493  Leg  1 
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So  the  motion  of  Mr  Javits  to  r(»com- 
mit.  made  for  himself  and  other  Senators. 
was  rejected. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICTER.  T*ie  bill 
is  open  to  further  amendment. 


Mr  HRUSKA  Mr  President.  I  yield 
'.i  minutes  to  the  Senator  from  North 
Dakota 

Mr  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota  Mr 
President.  I  am  very  happy  with  the 
strontr  vote  disapproving'  the  sending  of 
the  bill  back  to  committee 

I  had  prepared  another  spjeech  uliich 
I  planned  to  make  Rather  than  make 
It  now,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  h.ave 
It  printed  in  the  Record  as  a  part  of  my 
remarks 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  lo  b«'  printed  m  the 
Record,  as  follows 

Statement    by    Senator    Youno    or    North 
Dakota 

On  several  occasions  I  have  Joined  In  spon- 
soring legislation  which  would  provide  the 
American  livestock  Industry  a  measure  uf 
protection  from  undue  exposure  to  competi- 
tion from  imported  meat  und  meat  products 
The  legislation  now  being  considered  con- 
tains one  such  proposal  After  exhaustive 
hearings  the  Senate  Finance  Committee  In- 
corporated this  measure,  which  I  Joined  the 
distinguished  majority  le;uler  and  others  In 
sponsoring.  Into  H  R  1839.  I  would  like  to 
urge  favorable  consideration  of  this  proposi- 
tion. 

Since  the  Finance  Committee  hearings 
were  held  several  developments  have  taken 
place  which  on  the  surface  appear  to  alter 
the  pressing  need  for  this  legislation.  If  one 
looks  deeper  into  the  situation,  however,  this 
need  still  exists.  Indeed.  If  the  temporary 
Improvement  In  fed  cattle  prices  slows  the 
process  of  culling  our  own  herds,  the  need 
for  this  legislation  may  be  greater  than 
before 

One  would  be  remiss  If  he  did  not  take 
note  of  the  Improvement  In  fed  cattle  prices 
In  recent  weeks  This  price  strengthening 
has  been  most  welcome  to  our  beef  feeders 
They  do  recognize,  however,  that  such  gains 
lire  nt  best  short  lived  US  Department  of 
Agriculture  statistics  show  that  Imports  from 
Australia  and  New  Zealand  are  down  sharply 
from  a  year  ago  and  considerably  belnw  the 
levels  allowed  under  the  voluntary  agree- 
ments This  situation  arises  as  shipments 
of  beef  from  these  nations  to  Great  Britain 
and  other  European  countries  have  been 
greatly  increased  to  make  up  deficits  created 
In  this  market  by  dnught-forced  herd  re- 
ductions In  Europe  during  1962  and   1963 

This  source  of  relief  Is  rather  fleeting  and 
offers  no  recognition  of  the  immense  capacity 
for  expansion  of  the  Uvest(x:k  Industry  In 
these  and  other  meat  exporting  nations 
The  recent  recovery  In  fed  cattle  prices  and 
the  decline  In  Imports  would  Indicate  that 
beef  imp<irts  have  a  significant  effect  on 
domestic  fat  cattle  prices 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  has  taken 
a  number  of  steps  to  provide  assistance  to 
the  livestock  Industry.  I  think  It  Is  well  to 
recognize  these  efforts,  and  I  wish  to  com- 
ment briefly  on  them  On  March  1.  1964. 
the  Dep.urtment  Initialed  a  beef  buying  pro- 
gram under  section  32  of  Public  Law  320.  74th 
Conifress,  as  amended  Through  July  23, 
146  8  million  pounds  of  beef  had  been  pur- 
chased at  a  cost  of  $84  2  million  This  meat 
has  been  used  In  programs  providing  assist- 
ance to  needy  fiunllles  and  as  a  ptu-t  of  the 
8Ch(X)l  lunch  program  and  aid  to  eligible 
charitable  institutions  This  aid  is  valuable 
and  worthwhile,  and  the  program  h;is  un- 
doubtedly been  of  some  assistance  to  the  live- 
stock Industry  It  d<^s  appear,  however,  that 
the  coet  Is  extremely  high  when  one  con- 
siders that  these  purchases  would  be  wholly 
unnecesaary  If  the  limitations  pmpofied  In 
this   legislation  were  in  effect 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  h.is  also 
Introduced   a   prograjnt    to   niitke  beef  avail- 


able to  eligible  nations  vmder  Public  Law  480 
As  of  July  27.  n(j  actual  sales  had  been  made 
although  contracts  have  been  negutiateU 
with  Chile.  Israel,  and  the  United  Ar.ib  Re- 
public. The  negotiated  agrecnientii  c.iU  for 
a  total  of  18.000  tons  of  beet  AltlKJU^h  thlj 
program  has  only  been  avail. ible  siiu-e  early 
June.  It  appears  now  that  the  poteiiil.il  ,s<Ues 
under  It  will  be  rather  limited  due  to  liinlia- 
tlons  on  the  eligibility  ut  nations.  dicUiry 
h.ibits  iUid  other  f.ictt)rs 

These  pro^;rams  and  the  \olu!it.iry  agree- 
nit•n^s  negotiated  with  major  exporter;^  indi- 
cate recognition  of  the  b;usu-  problem 
Unfortunately,  the.se  efforts  are  either  too 
cwtly  or  fall  short  of  .icriiinpU.shlng  the  pur- 
p<j8es  Intended  What  Is  needed  at  this 
point  Is  a  clear  and  direct  p<^)llcy  which  will 
pro\lde  for  equlUible  treatment  of  lorelgn 
prtxlucers  In  our  m.irket  while  permitting 
our  own  UvesttK'k  industry  U.)  continue  lu 
operations  In  a  dymuiilc  economic  atmos- 
phere 

The  proposal  now  under  con.sideratlon  will 
accomplish  this  purpose.  Further,  I  do  not 
see  how.  In  g(xxl  conscience,  we  cm  expect 
the  .\merlcan  llveetcKk  Industry  to  siurlflce 
Its  economic  health  for  the  benefits  of  an- 
other Industry's  or  even  another  nations 
gains   In   International  commerce 

Mr  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
:i  minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Texas. 

Mr.  TOWER  Mr  President,  it  is  my 
sincere  hope  that  the  pending  bill  will 
be  passed.  We  lost  a  golden  opportunity 
some  time  akjo  when  we  did  not  add  this 
relief  f  ir  the  cattle  industry  to  the  farm 
bill. 

We  are  faced  with  a  critical  situation. 
when  cattle  prices  decline  as  a  re.-^ult  of 
our  market  beint:  flooded  with  foreifrn 
beef. 

It  should  be  noted  that,  just  as  bad 
mofiey  drives  nood  money  out  of  circula- 
tion, so  low  L'ladf^  cuts  of  beef  drive  ^nod 
cuts  of  beef  o(T  tlif  market. 

We  cannot  lonmr  compete,  in  ^lur  do- 
mestic industry,  with  the  cuts  uf  beef  that 
are  imported. 

I  hope  the  administration  will  show 
the  same  dilit;ence  and  interest  in  pu.sh- 
ine  this  measure  through  Contrre.ss  that 
It  has  shown  with  respect  to  many  other 
measures  which  are  supposedly  designed 
to  help  the  domesWc  economy,  combat 
poverty,  and  raise  the  standard  of  living 
of  the  American  people 

I  hope  the  administration  will  show  the 
same  diligence  I  hope  the  bill  will  not 
be  buried  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives If  it  does  ^;et  through  the  House 
of  Representatives,  it  is  my  fervent  hope 
that  it  will  be  signed  and  made  law  by  the 
executive  branch  of  the  Government. 

I  urge  passage  of  the  proposed  legisla- 
tion, because  I  believe  it  is  vitally  neces- 
sary that  we  pass  it  m  order  to  protect  a 
very  important  and  vital  industry  of  our 
Nation  If  we  do  not  do  so.  it  will  be  in 
.serious  trouble. 

Mr  MANSFIELD  I  yield  2  minutes 
on  the  bill  to  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota 

Mr  Ml  GOVERN  Mr.  President,  as 
a  coauthor  of  the  Mansfield  meat  import 
bill  'S  2525',  introduced  on  February 
20.  1964,  and  of  the  distinguished  ma- 
joritv  leader's  subsequent  amendment 
No.  4«5  to  H  R.  1839.  I  support  limitation 
on  the  importation  of  beef  Into  tha 
United  States. 


i9r>!, 
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Meat  imports  contributed  to  the  disas- 
trous cattle  price  levels  which  prevailed 
for  several  months.  Prices  have  ad- 
vanced some  recently.  A  decline  In  im- 
ports, due  to  European  demand,  govern- 
ment meat  buying,  and  a  developing  ex- 
port trade,  has  contributed  to  the  rise. 

But  cattle  and  sheep  prices  are  still 
below  levels  which  will  give  producers 
and  feeders  an  adequate  return,  and 
there  is  no  prospect  of  fair  prices  until 
supplH's  of  meat  available  are  greatly 
reduced 

What  is  needed  is  a  legally  established 
import  limitation  which  will  remove  the 
threat  of  burgeoning  imports  if  our 
prices  ri.se  further.  Such  a  limitation  is 
lustified.  It  makes  no  sense  for  nations 
which  produce  meat  for  export  to  ship 
to  a  country  that  already  is  oversupplied, 
when  other  nations  desperately  need 
hiLih-iJrotein  foods. 

To  the  extent  that  we  can  channel 
Australian.  New  Zealand,  Argentine,  and 
other  beef  supplies  toward  countries 
with  a  meat  shortage,  we  improve  the 
world  food-supply  situation.  A  limita- 
tion on  our  inirchases  will  help  to  ac- 
comiJiish  that  purpose. 

However,  cattle  producers  and  feed- 
ers should  not  be  told  that  enactment 
of  this  beef  import  bill  is  going  to  solve 
all  of  their  problems  and  bring  cattle 
prices  back  to  $30  per  hundredweight. 
Domestic  cattle  numbers  and  domestic 
marketin:-:  must  be  substantially  reduced, 
too  There  was  a  30-percent  rise  in  cows 
and  heif(  rs  2  years  and  older  from  1958 
to  the  end  of   1963.     Beef  calf  numbers 


rose  from  18  to  24  million  in  the  same 
period,  and  steers  1  year  and  older  in- 
creased from  9  to  12  million. 

Thus,  both  our  cattle  on  the  meat  pro- 
duction line  and  our  capacity  to  produce 
increasing  numbers  of  meat  animals  have 
suddenly  increased  much  faster  than  has 
our  population.  A  reduction  in  cattle 
numbers  is  imperative.  This  import 
limitation  bill  will  help,  but  it  is  not  the 
major  solution.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  table 
2  from  the  national  cattle  inventory 
made  as  of  January  1.  1964.  showing  how 
our  cattle  herds  have  increased. 

I  opposed  a  beef-import  amendment 
which  recently  was  offered  to  the  wheat 
bill,  because  I  feared  it  would  endanger 
enactment  of  the  wheat  legislation. 

But  I  hope  the  limitation  measure  we 
are  considering  today  will  be  passed  and 
will  be  signed  into  law. 

It  will  be  of  assistance  domestically. 
It  will  redirect  meat  supplies  toward 
countries  which  need  that  type  of  food. 
In  my  opinion,  it  will  not  complicate 
the  international  trade  negotiations  now 
underway  nearly  as  much  as  some  of  our 
foreign  relations  representatives  believe. 
It  will  indicate  only  that  the  United 
States  does  not  propose  to  protect  an 
irrational  world-trading  pattern. 

With  the  Finance  Committee  now 
solidly  behind  the  bill,  I  am  sure  the 
President  will  give  the  measure  careful 
consideration. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 


\\BLE  2.-  Xutnhcr  of  ratth    nmi  rnlvr.s  on  farms  and  ranrhr.-',  .Inn.   /.  ''.'/  rla.- 


I  'lilted 


States,  19')')  to  date  • 
[In  thousand  lii'udl 


Year 


1W5 

19i« 

1957 

1958 

19.S9 

1»«). 

IWI 

lWi2. — 

1963 

1964  » 


Tor  111 

Ik 

Cows  ami 

lieilers. 

1 

heifers. 

1  to  2 

llrifor 

Total 

2  years 

years 

calves 

and  over 

old 

23,462 

5.786 

fi.(»94 

35. 342 

22.912 

5.  *17 

h.  89(1 

34.  2(19 

22. 325 

5. 2f.7 

5.  im 

33.  291 

21. 2M 

.\  lJf> 

."i.  571 

31.962 

2(t.  132 

.S.(l5n 

5,  ,Wfi 

30.  708 

19.  527 

5.  07y 

5.  57S 

30.181 

19, 342 

."•i.  Oti' 

.'i,  ,S46 

l>it.  94K 

19.  148 

4.<»fi() 

5,414 

29.  522 

lH.6fiO 

4.  MS 

5,  14fi 

28.  624 

18. 0.^5 

4..^.'..'. 

5.U1H 

27.  628 

m^ 

Not  fur  milk 


Cows  and]  Heifers,  , 
heifers,  l  1  to  2  i 
2  years    1      years     ', 

and  over  ,       old 


Calves 


Steers, 

1  year 

old  and 

over 


25.  659 
2.5.  371 
24.  534 
24.  165 
25,112 

26.  344 

27.  fl-JS 
28.231 
29.893 
31.697 


ti.  514 
t).  2(K'i 
5.  9-ti 


036 
047 
309 
s.>«4 
2S7 


IS,  S04 
is,  s(-.9 
is.  40,''i 

19.  407 
20.425 

20.  612 
21.995 

23. 2:.'-. 

24.  362 


><.  444 
9.  4h3 
S,  9'.tl 

y.  ■J,''- 

9,931 
10, 574 
10. 942 
11.026 
12.  mi 
12.4SO 


nulls, 

1  ycf;»r 

old "iiid 

over 


1 ,  SJO 
1 .  7tv.' 
1.713 
1.  I'll 9 
l.i')i'7 
1.676 
1.702 
l,69f» 
1.  742 
1.806 


Total 


61.  2,50 
61.691 
59.  .'.I'ly 

62.614 

66,  0,55 

67.  371 
70.  260 
74.888 
78.632 


>  Data  for  4.s  Statej. 

>Pn''::r-n;iry, 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
l.s  open  to  further  amendment.  If  there 
be  no  further  amendment  to  be  proposed, 
the  question  Is  on  the  engrossment  of 
the  amendments  and  third  reading  of 
the  bill. 

The  amendments  were  ordered  to  be 
engrossed  and  the  bill  to  be  read  a  third 
time 

The  bill  was  read  the  third  time. 

Mr  MANSFIELD.  I  yield  1  minute  to 
the  Senator  from  Wyoming. 

Mr  McGEE.  I  do  not  wish  to  say  any- 
thing further  at  this  time.  I  ask  for 
the  yeas  and  nays  on  passage  of  the 
bill. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 


LEGISLATIVE  PROGRAM 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  while 
a  goodly  number  of  Senators  are  in  the 
Chamber,  I  should  like  to  ask  the  dis- 
tinguished majority  leader  about  the 
calendar  for  the  remainder  of  the  day 
and  perhaps  for  the  remainder  of  the 
week,  if  he  can  give  us  some  informa- 
tion. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  in 
response  to  the  question  raised  by  the 
distinguished  minority  leader,  it  is  hoped 
that  the  Senate  will  see  fit  to  proceed 
to  the  consideration  of  the  legislative  ap- 
propriation bill,  which  should  not  take 
very  long,  after  the  pending  measure  is 
disposed  of. 


It  is  hoped  that  tomorrow  the  Senate 
can  take  up  the  defense  appropriation 
bill;  also,  that  either  tomorrow  or  on 
Thursday  the  Senate  can  consider  the 
foreign  aid  authorization  bill. 

It  is  my  understanding  that  various 
measures  have  been  reported  today  by 
the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Ciu-- 
rency.  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Pub- 
lic Welfare,  and  other  committees. 
These  will  provide  the  Senate  with 
plenty  of  work,  if  it  so  desires,  for  the 
remainder  of  this  week,  including 
Saturday. 

I  also  understand  that  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  West  Virginia  [Mr. 
Randolph],  who  has  been  a  stalwart  in 
the  battle  against  excessive  beef  im- 
ports, is  ready  to  present  the  highway 
bill  conference  report. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  We  are  hopeful 
that  we  may  be  able  to  bring  it  to  the 
floor  of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  As  of  the  moment, 
that  is  all  I  can  think  of.  But  tomorrow 
I  hope  to  be  able  to  state  the  program  in 
greater  detail. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  But  as  of  tonight, 
there  is  only  the  legislative  appropria- 
tion bill. 

MEAT  .'Imports— WILD    animals 

AND  WILD  BIRDS 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the'  bill  ^H.R.  1839)  to  amend  the 
Tariff  Act  of  1930  to  provide  for  the  free 
importation  of  wild  animals  and  wild 
birds  which  are  intended  for  exhibition 
in  the  United  States.  _. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does 
the  "Senator  from  Nebraska  yield  back 
his  time? 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Unless  there  are 
further  inquiries,  I  am  prepared  to  yield 
back  the  remainder  of  my  time,  and  I 
yield  it  back. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
having  been  read  the  third  time,  the 
question  is,  Shall  it  pass?  The  yeas  and 
nays  have  been  ordered,  and  the  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  BARTLETT  (when  his  name  was 
called ) .  Mr.  President,  on  this  vote  I 
have  a  live  pair  with  the  senior  Senator 
from  Louisiana  [Mr.  EllenderI.  If  he 
were  present,  he  would  vote  "yea";  if  I 
were  at  liberty  to  vote,  I  would  vote 
"nay."    I  withhold  my  vote. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL  (when  his  name 
was  called) .  Mr.  President,  on  this  vote 
I  am  paired  with  the  Senator  from  Kan- 
sas [Mr.  Pearson].  If  here  were  pres- 
ent, he  would  vote  "yea";  if  I  were  at 
liberty  to  vote,  I  would  vote  "nay."  I 
withhold  my  vote. 

The  rollcall  was  concluded. 
Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana  [Mr. 
Ellender],  the  Senator  from  Michigan 
[Mr.  Hart],  and  the  Senator  from  Mis- 
souri [Mr.  Long]  are  absent  on  oflScial 
business. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
New  Mexico  [Mr.  Anderson],  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Kennedy],  and 
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Mr  EnoleI 


the  Senator  from  California 
are  absent  because  of  illiies.s 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Mississippi  t  Mr  Eastland  :  is  neces- 
sarily absent. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Mississippi  I  Mr 
Eastland  1.  and  the  Senator  from  Cali- 
fornia   [Mr.    Engle!     would    each    vote 
"yea." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senat<ir  from  New 
Mexico  [Mr.  Anderson":  Is  paired  with 
the  Senator  from  Massachusetts  [Mr 
Kennedy)  If  present  and  voting,  the 
Senator  from  Massachu-sett-s  would  vote 
•nay."  and  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico 
would  vote  "yea  ■'  w,^v,t 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  f-^o^  Michi- 
gan [Mr.  HARTl  is  paired  with  the  Sen- 
ator from  Missouri  i  Mr  Long  .  If  pres 
ent  and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Mis- 
souri would  vote  "yea."  and  the  Senator 
from  Michigan  would  vote  ■  nav 

Mr    KUCHEL.     I  announce  that   the 
senator  from  Arizona  :  Mr   C-oldwater 
the  Senators  from  Iowa   I  Mr.  Hicken- 
uie  '="^""  vfr,  TFR-   and  the  Senator 

^^^^^S^^mJ^p--^  — - 

^^nVr^nt  and  vof.n..  th-  Senators 
from  Iowa  I  Mr  Hickemooper  and  Mr 
Miller]  would  each  vote  'vea 

The  pair  of  the  Senator  from  Kansas 
[Mr.  PiARSONi  has  been  preMou^ly  an- 
nounced. J  „o    "O 

The  result  was   announced-^yeas    .-, 

nays  15.  as  follows 

I  No    494   I-eg  1 


Mr  MANSFIKI.l)  Mr  Presidcn'.  I 
move  that  the  mntiuri  U)  recon-sider  be 
laid  on  the  table. 

Th-'  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 

aijreed  t." 

MESSAGE  Fl^.'  'M  IH!-:  H'  'USE 
A  message  from  Uw  Hou.se  "f  I''  pre- 
.sentatives.  by  Mr.  Hackney,  one  .i  ;;.> 
reading  clerks,  aiinounced  that  the 
Hou.se  b.aJ  H-.::rrd  to  the  report  of  the 
coinni.tt-^'  ot  CMnference  on  the  disagrer- 
ing  votrs  uf  the  two  Houses  on  tli'' 
iuner.(inie:it.s  uf  the  Senate  to  tlie  bill 
HH  82'  to  amend  the  Merchant  Ma- 
rine Act  lJ3t;.  in  order  Uj  provide  for 
the  reimbui-sement  of  certain  ve.ssel  con- 
struction expenses. 

Ti.f  rnts.-a^'-  also  announced  (h.it  Mi'- 
Hmi-f  h  ul  ci.  :.'-d  to  the  amendment  uf 
.yir   S-na'.'    •-    •!>■    i';'.l      H  R     22612'    1-r 


Aiken 

AJlott 

Bayh 

Bennett 

Bible 

Bogga 

Brewster 

Biirdlck 

Byrd.  Va. 

Byrd.  W.  V». 

Cannon 

Carlson 

Cliurch 

Cooper 

Cotton 

Curtis 

Dlrksen 

Domlnlck 

Edmon<laon 

Ervln 

Pong 

Oore 

Oruenlng 

Hartke 


BeaU 

Case 

Clark 

Dodd 

Douglas 


Anderson 

Bartlett ' 
Eastland 
EUender 
Engle 


YEAS— TJ 

Havdeii 

Hi:: 

Hollir.d 

Hru.-.fca 

Hvinnphrey 

Itio'iye 

Jaclcson 

Johi'.sto:; 

Jord.i:..  N  '• 

Jorda:..  Idaho 

Kuci:K 

Laujiche 

Lor.n   t.a 

Mai<!.u3<3P. 

Mar.snp'.-! 

Mc-farihy 

McC'.ella:i 

McO-e 

McCiOvern 

Mi'Ir.tyre 

Mechem 

Metralf 

Monror.ey 

Morsf 

N.W.S — 15 
rvilhrlght 

McNiinvira 
Pas'ore 

NOT   VOTINO    -H 


Morton 
Mos."* 

M'itidt 

.\Iuskie 

Ne'..-on 

Neuberijer 

Prouty 

Pr'  xm'.re 

R..\r.dc.ph 

R  .s.-^e'.; 

SUr.ps.  r. 

Sina'hf-rs 

Sparkrr.Aii 

Syrr.lr.fT""' 
Ta;mAd.<e 
Thurmor.d 
Tow>r 
Wal'frs 
W.'.'.'.arr.'*,  n»»l 
Y  irlxiro'i^h 
Young,  N    Dak 
You:i^',  Oh:o 


Pell 

Rlblcoff 

Scott 

Smith 
W.:il<ini.H   N  J 


OoldwaWT 
H.irt 

HU-kenlooper 
Ker-.npdy 

LoT'.K,  Mo. 


Miller 
Pearson 

Scu  toast  all 


he 


ft  of  CaL.i.:::a  I'loi.ierties.  Inc 


Ti.'    message  further  announced  that 
the  House  had  agreed  to  the  amendment 


)f   the  Senate   numbe:t>il 


3    t.)    the   bill 


H  R  10503  I  to  auth  : :.  <  ■^\'\>-''  'P:  iatlons 
for  til'-  liscal  years  lu-o  .md  UoT  for  the 
construction  of  certain  highways  in  ac- 
cordance with  title  23  of  the  United 
States  Code,  and  for  other  purposes,  and 
that  the  House  had  agreed  to  the 
amendments  of  the  Senate  numbered  1 
and  2  to  the  bill,  each  with  an  ameiul- 
inent.  in  which  it  requesttxl  the  concur- 
rence of  the  Senate. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
House  had  a^:r»'r(l  to  the  report  of  the 
committee    of    conference    on    the    dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendments  of   the  Senate  to  the   bill 
<H,R.  10532  >   making  appropriations  for 
the  Treasury   and   Post   Office   Depart- 
ments, the  Executive  Office  of  the  Fre.M- 
dent.  and  certain  Indepeiuimt  a^;encies 
for  the  fiscal  year  end::...-  Jine  :n).  I'j65. 
and  for  other  purpo.se.>.   ■.;.at  the  House 
rect^led    from    its    disagreement    to    the 
amendments  of  the  Senate  numbered  3 
and  3  to  the  bill  and  concurred  therein, 
and  that  the  H  .■:„■  :. ceded  from  its  dis- 
agreement   to    the    amendments    of    the 
Senate  numbered   8  and    \'i   to  thr   bill 
and    concurred    therein,    each    \uth    an 
amendment,   in   which  it   requested   the 
concurrence  of  the  Senate. 


ENROLLED  BILL  SICiNED 

The  me.s.sage  furthrr  .mnounceil  that 
the  Speaker  had  affixed  hi.s  .-u'liature  to 
the  enrolled  bill  HR  H413.  to  amend 
the  act  a;'proved  March  3.  1921,  as 
amended,  establishing  standard  \veighus 
and  rr.easures  for  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, anc!  for  other  puriH)ses.  and  it  was 
sign»'d  by  the  Acting  Pr-Mdent  pro  tem- 
pore. 


So  the  bill  'H  R   1839'  was  passed. 

The  title  was  amended,  so  as  to  read 
"An  Act  to  amend  the  TanfT  Act  of  1930 
to  impose  quotas  on  imports  of  meat  and 
meat  products  " 

Mr.  HRUSKA  Mr  President.  I  move 
that  the  vote  by  which  the  bill  was 
passed  be  reconsidered 


TREASURY    AND    POST"    ( JpT'ICE    DE- 

p.Afn"M?:Nrs       ihk      kxecutive 

OFI-'ICE  OV  THE.  ['RESIDENT.  AND 
CERTAIN  INDl-F'ENDENT  AGEN- 
CIES APPROPRIA  riON  BILL,  \'M'>:> 
CONEERENCE  REPOR  V 
Mr  ROBERTSON  Mr  President,  I 
submit  a  report  of  the  committee  of 
conference   on   tlie   di.sa^^reeing    votes  of 


the  two  Houses  on  the  amendments  of 
the  Senate  to  the  bill  'H.R.  10532  >  mak- 
ing appropriations  for  the  Treasury  and 
Post  Office  Departments,  the  Executive 
Office  of  the  Pri'.sidt  nt.  and  certain  inde- 
pendent a^:enc:es  for  the  fi.scal  year  end- 
ing June  60.  1965.  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. I  ask  unanimous  consent  for  the 
present    c^msideratum    of    the    report. 

Lne  PRESIDING  OEEICER  'Mr. 
iNorvE  m  the  chair  '  The  report  will 
be  read  for  the  mfoi^nation  of  the  Sen- 
ate 

The  lei-'i.-lative  clerk  read  the  report. 
'  Eor  conference  repcjrt,  see  Plouse  pro- 
ceedings of  today  > 

The  PRESIDING  OEEICER  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration 
of  tl'.e  report  ' 

There  beint;  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  con.Mder  the  report. 

Mr  ROBERTSON  Mr  President,  as 
•he  bill  pas.sed  the  Senate,  it  provided 
for  appropriations  totaling  S6.240.423,- 
Oiiii.  ot  which  ,?1, 220, 980,000  applies  to 
the  I'reasury  Department:  55,002.500,- 
000  to  the  Post  Office  Department:  $14.- 
438.000  for  the  executive  office  of  the 
Pre.sident,  and  52.505,000  is  for  certain 
independent  ak'.encies 

The  Conference  Committee  bill  pro- 
vides appropriations  totaling  $6,233,273,- 
000  for  the  programs  and  activities  of 
tiie  various  departments  and  at^encies 
This  total  IS  under  the  budget  estimates 
.if  $6,268,691,000  by  $35,418,000,  over  the 
Hou.^e  bill  of  56.225.420.000  by  $7,853,- 
UOO  ,  and  under  the  Senate  bill  of  $6,240.- 
423.000  by  57.150.000 

I  a.sk  unanimous  consent  to  have  in- 
cluded in  the  REtoKD.  at  the  conclusion 
of  my  remarks,  a  tabulation  setting  out 
the  appiopnation  for  the  current  year, 
;>u'  budj.et  e.stimate.  the  House  allow- 
ance, the  Senate  allowance,  and  the  con- 
ference allowance  fi 
:n  the  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OEPTCETl 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered.  . 

•See  exhibit  1   '  ' 

Tl'.e  PRESIDING  OEEICER.  The 
question  is  on  a^reeiiiM  to  the  report. 
The  report  was  agreed  to 
Tlie  PRESIDING  OEEICER  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  a  mes.sa^^e  from  the  House 
of  Representatives  announcing  its  action 
on  certain  amendments  of  the  Senate  to 
House  bill  10532,  which  was  read  as  fol- 
lows: 

,';.vt.j;  ed  I'lKit  the  Hmise  recede  from  it* 
il;  •  iK'ret  ri.iMiT  to  tl.e  .inieiidmeiiLs  of  the  Sen- 
.1'..'  minibcrfd  '.i  and  5  t.)  the  bill  (H  R  105321 
er.tl'led  "An  Act  maklnsj  appropriations  for 
the  Tre;usury  .ind  P-.st  Office  Departments,  tbe 
F.xf-oiitlve  Ottlre  if  the  President,  and  cer- 
•  ii:;  Independent  .fgencle.s  for  the  fiscal  year 
fT.aiKK  .luni'  :iO.  19'i.s,  and  for  other  purposes", 
.i:.'l  .  '  r.'-ur  :hiTe!n 

Rr^,  lifd.  'I'luit  the  Hnime  recede  from  lt» 
dls.i^jrcenient  l-o  t!;e  amendment  uf  the  Sen- 
,'.•  :. umbered  8,  .o.d  coi;cur  therein  with  an 
rn''t;(lnu"nt.  ius  fuT.iiws: 
J'.esrore  the  ma'ter  stricken,  amended  to 
read,  as  follow.^  ".i*  Cii.-=ts  for  any  plven  ar«» 
not  in  excess  of  th-K-e  ..f  the  Depivrtnient  of 
I>'fer.s^  for  the  same  area  " 

K.toii.d.  That  the  House  recede  from  Iti 
d:--..^'r>'.'ment  to  the  amendment  of  the  SeD- 
..•-■  i.unihered  n,  .md  concur  therein  wltH 
.,::  .inicr.'iment  as  follMV-s:  In  Ueu  of  the 
nuitter    proposed,    insert    the    following: 


[or  each  appropriation 
Without 
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Mr.  ROBERTSON.     Mr.  President.  I 


.0Mt..sxK.xtv.  PKovxsxoK  l^/^^^^!^,,^  S^^^e'^l^es^^^'  bT  more     ^^ve    that    the    Senate    agree    to    the 

■  ■Sol    u^   exceed   2'j    per   centum   ot  any     ^.^^^^  ^y^  per  centum  by  such  transfers,  and      amendments  of  the  House  to  the  amend- 

'^ "^^  T.t«rn«i  i^v.      ^^^  ^^^^  transfers  shall  be  reported  promptly  ^^  ^^^  g^^^^^  numbered  8  and  13. 

to    the    Appropriations    Committees    of    tne 
House  and  Senate." 


anDropriatlon  available  to  the  Internal  Rev 
!n  -e  service  for  the  current  fiscal  year  may 


be  'ransferred.  with  the  approval  of  the  Bu 
reav:  of  tlie   Budget,   to   any  other  such  ap 


The  motion  was  agreed  to. 


Exhibit  1 
[conference   T.\nLE] 
TreasuryPost  Office  appropriation  bUl.  H.R.  W^S2,  fiscal  year  1965 
TITLE  I— TRE.\SURY  DEIWRTMENT 


1964  reitulur 
approiiria- 

tlons 
(incluilinp 

deficiencies) 


196.=!  est  i- 

m:Ues 

(rt'vise<i) 

uuui  lWi4 

cui'l'leiiieiitsil 

roque-t') 


Bffl 


1 1  nu.-e 
ver-uin 


Senate 
version 


Office  of  ttie  S<cn'l.iry.  s.ihines  an.!  .■\l>eil8es 


H  .rmu  of  .\cr"urils 

Sallies  lli>'!  .  vl.  r-s.  s.  1  'ivlslon  of  n^sLursenient.- 


Total.  K'lr'-'ii -f  ^<'onluts. 

l^m  .'(  Kui:ravlu«  ai.d  ITmting,  a.r  cxm-ilUonlng  of 
buiUUnKS '  ' 

Bureau  of  the  Mint 

Salaries  ami  i'XiH>ns<^8 ,^     ","-., 

UWMsui.i.leinenliil  for  silver  dolUirs.  H.  Doc  ''**;:;> 
(iWsui.i.lenientMl  f..r  sul  siliary  ciuiis,  11.  Doc.  203). 

ronstruction  of  Mint  facilllii'S- 

(1964  supi'lemental  t-r  nrcl.itectunil  an.1  engineering 
plans.  H.  D'^.  '"■'■-  -- ■■ 

Total.  Bureau  of  tin  Mint.  -■ 

Purfauol  Narcotics,  salarir.-  iiivl  v\\^uf^'<. ..-.-.  _- 
lUin-BU  of  the  I'uWic  1 'oM    .\.lnnmstering  the  Public 
Debt - 

Coast  (Jiiard; 

.\riiui.Mtion.  amslructlon.  an  1  iniproveinents 

kfttred  pay 

Ktserve  training 


$5. 029. 000 


4. 060. 000 
30, 750.  ax) 


$5.  5Sl),  (K<1 


33.  'iW.  I«X) 


$5. '5' I.  000 


33.  IXK).  OtKl 


$.1.  55n.O(K)   i 


Conference  r 

Uow-ance  compared  with— 

Conference 
allowance 

lyf/.  esti- 
mates 

House 
version 

Senate 
version 

$5,  550.  000 

-$30,000 



33.  000.  000 


34. 800,  000 
72,485,000 


33.3>«1.  IKX) 
78.  ^HKl.lHX) 


33.  IKMI.  (KK) 
70.  UiO.  !HK) 


33.  000.  000 
77.100.000 


33,  000.  000 


-390,000 


.650,000 


33.  tXJO,  IKX)  J         -390.  (XK) 
70.550,000  I     -1,65 

5,750,000 


+$550,000 


-$550,000 


7. 500,  mn 


7.  500,  OCX) 
6.350.0(X) 

48,  OlX).  000 


9,  9Sn,  UX1 

(r.7,'..  (KH') 

16.IXK).  IHKI 

1 51  Ki.  IXK)) 

25.  SfSli.  01  H> 
5..'i.'ill.lH'0 

49.  J.^n.iMi'i 


9,3JsO.O00 

cOU,  UMh 
i500.  LKX))' 
16.  IXJO.  000   i 

IWXI.  OOOl 

25.  3s,i.  otH) 
.'•.., ^5ll.o<-H.l 

49.000.000 


9.  9S0.  000 

(IfKI.OiK)) 

(51X1.000; 

16.000,000 

(500.000)1 


9, 980,  ckk; 
(Mxi,o()ni 

(.,^00,000) 
16,000,000 

r500,0(K)i 


25.  980.  (XK) 
,S.550.0*K1 


25.  9S0K)00 
5.5,VI{(»00 


Total,  Coast  C.uarl 


Intern  ul  Revenue  S<tv\i-.' 

l.ftnnii:Mi!f  relatiiit:  to  UT.ip<ir;u-y  employees 

SiihwWsandexpen^^s ; 

Revenue  aceountinp  and  processlnc  

Cotnphanoe - 

Total.  Internal  R.  venue  Service  rr,','.;;^^^' 

OlTice  of  the  Tr.  ,s:ir,  r.  s  ilarifs  anl  oii<enses  (adjusted). 

V.S.  Secret  StTviiv 

Salaru-san'l<'vi'<i.s<'S.     -  '-n  ii~. 

.Salaries  an.le\iH  IIS.  9,  W  lute  House  Polioe 

Palarics  and  exiH'iis<s.  iruari  force.    .  


259.  SOO.  OCX) 
51,OOO.CXK1 
34,4(X(.(XX) 
19,  500,(XH) 


274.400.000 
9(1.  (Il«l.  IKKl 
37.1XP(>.l,KH( 
21.(K)0.' 


270.  000. 000 
M).lXX),000 
37. 500.  OCX) 
20,  700,  OCX) 


49.(XK).(XK)  I       49.  OCX).  000 


272. 200, 000 
90.  OCX).  OCXJ 
37.500.000 
20,  700,  000 


271.100.f"KXl 
S5. 01)0.  (XX) 
37. 5(X  1.000 
20,700.CKX) 


-3,300.0OC) 
-5.000.000 
-41W.  (XKI 
-300.  (XK! 


-t-l.ioo.oon  1 
+5.000.000 


-1.100.000 
-5.000,000 


552. 000,  000 


Total.  U.8 


iTvt  ^cruce. 


rubhrenteri'r'se  fun  '.»■                                                      ., 
Funds  for  i.ayineiit  of  c^ovirnment  losses  In  ship- 
ment   -  ,      ,■ "" 

rayment  to  rh.-.  k  (or^:.  ry  insurance  fund 

ToUl.  title  I,  Treasury  Department. 


(18. 000.  OCX!) 

16,339.000 

l.V  510. CKH) 

423.  8.'il.0CX) 


(17  .W.iXXDl     (17.500.000) 

1.-  8.'i0  (KX)  ' 

148  SCX1  OCX)   :     l,S3.60n.(XX) 
41h.3.->0,(XXI   ,     429. 400.000 


(i7,:<x).ooo)i  (-.500.000); 

15  850  (XXI   I  -489.000   I 

148  80Ci;  000  -1.710,  OCX)  1 

418  3.=X).0CI0  I  -5..S01.tXXl 


552. 000,  000 
14.  556.  000 


6,830,000 

1.700,  OCX) 

400.  OCX) 


8.  Q-SO,  (XXI 


5'JC' 
6 

7CX).000 
■^X).  (XX) 

1 

550.  (XXI 
730.IXXI 
420.  (XX) 

9 

7(X) 

IXX) 

.... 

5g3,(XX),0OC) 
f,  (t(K),  OCX) 


7,  5iX),  txx) 

]',  730,1  il«) 

42*).  I « XI 


583.  OCXl.  0(X1 
6.  (HX).(XX) 


583. 000.  OCX) 
6.  tXJCI.  000 


7,51X1.000 

7.  51 X) 

OCX) 

1 .  730 

OCX) 

1.73(1 

IXX) 

420 

(XX) 

420 

IKX) 

-7  7(X».000 
-290,  fXX) 


-50,000 


+  1,5.  SM.  000 

-4.800.000 

-11.0.50.000 


TITLE  II-POST  OFFICE  PEP-^lRTMENT 


\'lnHnl<:tration  and  n'clonal  ni'iration 

Research,  develo;  nient,  and  cnKinecrin?.-. 

I  li-erUiotvi 

Tr.mvi'ortatlon -- 

Kiiciliiie?  

riMit  and  equii  meut 


$83,500,000 
12. 000,  OCX) 


ysS.  955.  oon 
1.3.  IXKl.  (X)Ci 


IJ.  (KKI.  (Kill 


$.V5,  5(X\  000 
12.(XK).  (XH1 


$h5.  .500.  000 
12.  000.  OCX) 


^<»VOOO'00()  '4  0'->'7OO  0(HI    4.0.'n.lliXi.{KKl    4.(I20.(XXUXI0    4.  020.  000.  0C_>0 


611,  000.  000 
190. 000, 000 
104,  000.  000 


fiOl.CXXI,  (XXI 

205.  (XW.(H)(I 

90.  276.  (K)0 


.595,  IXX).  IK)0 

JDO.  IXXI.  (HHI 

89.  eXIO.  (K)U 


19».  OIH).  OCX) 
89. (K10. CXIO 


,596.  .5(X).  IXX) 

199.000.000 

89.000,000 


Total,  title  II.  Post  OlRce  l-»epartment. 


4,925,600.000    .5.  01-,.  (XX).  000  '5.  001.  ,500.  000  |5.  002.  500.  000 


5.  002.  OCX).  000 


-$455,000 
-1.000.000 
-2.700,000 
-4.  5O0.  IX)0 
-6.069,000 
-1,276.000 

-16,000,000 

-t-n,5oo,ooo 

-1,000,000 


+500,000 


-n.  500, 000 

+1,000,000 


-600,000 


TITLE  IlI-EXECrTlVE  OFFICE  OF  THE  PRE.-^IDENT 


Compensation  of  the  President — 

Ih.'  Whit.,   House  C»lf!ce 

Six'cihI  project.^   .  — 

KiicutiM'  Mansion  luid  Grounds 

Hiirciiu  't  the  lUi  lt:i't  -        -         -  -• 

C'^unr;!  ,-f  Fi-onmnio  .\dvl.sers 

Natl. ii,  il  :-.,'untv  Council. .        -- 

Kiiirrv'.iirv  Fund  far  Hie  President 

^;l^>en^<■b  of  iii.iiKi>:fiin-nt  improvement. 


Total,  titi.  Ill,  Executive  Offlc<>  of  the  President. 


$150,000  1 
2,730.000 
1,500,01X1  i 

671,  OCX)  . 
6.500,000 

615,000  I 

575,000  ] 
l.OOO.tXX"!  ' 

100,000  i 


$1. TCI.  IXX) 

2.  7311.  (XXI 
1.5CX).  IXXI 

t',V«i.(XXi 
6.  Mil.  IXXI 

645.  (XW) 
u  ."SM.IXXI 
1.  (XX).  IXX) 

3LXI.IXXJ 


13.841.000  I      14.446.000 


$150.  (XX_I 

1*1,50,000 

■>  73(1  OCX) 

2.  730.  OCXl 

l.,5IXI.(KX) 

l.,5(X),  (XX) 

(i9ti.tXXl 

ti9C,  OCX) 

6.750.VXXI 

G.8.53.tXX) 

645.  IXXI 

(H5,(XX) 

,Vi4.lXXl 

,564.  IXX) 

I.IXXI.IXKI 

1. (XX). IXX) 

3CX).l)CXJ 

300.  000 

$1,50.000  I- 
2.  730.  (XX)  I- 
l,5(X),0OO  L 

696.  CXIO    - 
6.  853. (XX) 

645.  (KX)  \. 

5t>4.CXX)  I 
l.(KX),(XX)  I 

31X).000  I 


■"_jg;0O0T"  +$103,000 


14.  335.  (XXI  I       14.438,000 


14,438,000 


-8,000  ;       +103,000 


I 
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(cONrERENCB   TARLB] 

Treat ury-f'osl  Office  appropriation  bill.  H.H.  KViSS.  fi»cal  year  1965 

TITLE  ZV-INDEPENUENT  AOESriKS 


J  I'll/  .\s 


1<MV4  rr«rulur 

*lifirn»irla- 

IMftMti- 

fnate<> 

-  -  ■  ..<t) 

^.  .  .i; :.CDt«l 

raqiMBts) 

BlU 

Ciioiiraiiot 

tllOWHIM* 

CoBinviMC  aUow«nce  compowl  with— 

Approi»riatlon  Mtir 

nooiw 

TtfBlOO 

9tmi» 
vcntoo 

1965  esti- 
mates 

Ilou.-« 
%  iTsion 

Senate 
version 

Tut  f'/^iirt  nf  thp  T'nitej!  StfttM --.. 

II.HW.nilO 

aoixooo 

$1   ««!.(«) 

jfity  (in 

2(0.000 

li.wo.ono 

ISO.  000 

ji.wni.mi) 

3UA,UW) 
ISO.  000 

ll.MklOOO 
305.000 

1».000 

A'lvisiirv  ("oninuwioii  on  InUTKOv»"riini«Titiil 

Prrsl'li'iit's  Adv!.-ior>  Coninmui-  mi  I.,ifiorM 

Policy       ...     .         ■          

RrUtl<>n>« 

UUlgftlU'Ilt 

-$JO,000 

Total,  title  IV.  Imlft-emU-nt  agencies.. 

— 

3L  47^000 

2.  MS,  mn 

( 1.  '>,:..  lunjj 

2.W6.000 
(1. 100.000) 

3.iOS,U» 

1806.000 

-sn.cm 

Ornnd  total,  tltlt-s  I,  11.  HI.  v^d  IV... 

t^OABvTHCOm 

(i.toaoom 

«,aiiLmooo 

(+1,100.000) 

+$7.  MS.  000 


-$7.  ISO,  000 

|y«J4  supplfm»-ntal3  ilenved  by  transffn 

i9r,^ 
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LEGISLATIVE    APPROPRLATIONS, 

196.T 

Mr  MANSFIELD  Mr  President,  I 
move  that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the  con- 
sideration of  calendar  No.  1174.  Hou.se 
bill  10723. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Mr  W.^r- 
TERs  in  the  chair' .  The  bi:i  wii:  be  stat- 
ed by  title  for  the  information  of  the 
Senate. 

The  Legislative  Clerk  A  bill  (H.R. 
10723),  making  appropriations  for  the 
less'i.slative  branch  for  the  fli;cal  year 
ending  June  30,  1965.  and  for  otiier  pur- 
poses. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  corusideration  of 
the  bill? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bll'.  which  had 
been  reported  from  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations,  with  am^'ridnients. 


GOODYEAR  EVIDENCES  CONFI- 
DENCE IN  FUTURE  OF  NEBRASKA 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  last 
week  the  Senate  pa.s.sed  a  bill  to  create 
a  new  Federal  bureau,  the  OflRce  of  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity  The  avowed  pur- 
pose of  that  bill  was  to  reduce  unem- 
ployment and  promote  economic  protr- 
re.ss  by  governmental  action 

In  contrast  to  that  approach  to  eco- 
nomic progress.  I  should  l.ke  to  point 
to  one  of  the  more  recent  su^ns  of  suc- 
cess of  the  free  enterpn.se  system  The 
Goodyear  Tire  L  Rubber  Co  has  an- 
nounced a  $3  million  expansion  plan  for 
its  factory  at  Lincoln.  Nebr  The  expan- 
sion will  provide  300  new  jobs.  Not  only 
is  this  evidence  of  confidence  in  the  fu- 
ture of  Lincoln,  and  the  State  of  Ne- 
braska, but  also  m  the  industry  and 
cooperative  attitude  of  our  people  An 
article  published  in  the  Lincoln  Star  re- 
ports Mayor  Dean  Petersen's  statement 
that  this  expansion  W:ll  bolster  Lin- 
coln's image  as  "a  good  place  to  live  and 
work." 

More  importantly,  however,  these 
trains  in  employment  will  be  permanent 
since  they  are  firmly  based  upon  needed 
skills  and  products.  Our  industry  will 
prosper  because  it  is  not  based  upon 
makework  and  artiflclaUy  promoted  ex- 
pansion.   Further      announcement      by 


B  M.  Steveivs.  Goodyear's  production 
manager,  that  he  hoped  the  company 
will  be  able  to  announce  further  expan- 
sion in  5  years,  serves  notice  tliat  this  is 
not  a  temporary  project. 

An  editorial  published  in  the  Lincoln 
Star  gives  a  Rood  picture  of  the  benefits 
of  this  expansion  iUustratini;  the  frcj 
enterprise  system  in  action.     It  .-.tates: 

These  will  be  Jobs  that  will  be  reflrcted 
throiii^hout  the  economic  structure  of  the 
community.  Thes*  Jobs  will  .strengthen  do- 
mand  throughout  the  fields  of  housing,  re- 
tailing and  general  merchandising,  providing 
A  stimulant  that  will  be  of  benefit  to  all 
people  of  the  ct;inmunlty 

I  would  only  add  that  this  is  a  much 
deserved  tribute  to  the  people  of 
Nebraska,  their  labors  and  their  interest 
in  sound  economic  prot:res.s 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  the 
article  and  editorial  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
and  editorial  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

CfioDYEAR    UNVEIL.S  $3    Mll.I.ION    GROWTH    Fl.AN 

Ooodyeir  Tire  &  Rubber  Co  announced 
Wednesday  >i  $3  million  expansion  to  lt« 
Lincoln  plant  In  ,i  ."i-year  program  estimated 
to  create  300  new  Jobs 

Plant  Manager  D  R  Remlglo  s.ild  con- 
struction of  the  lOO.OOO-square-foot  nddltloii 
plus  28  000  of  new  warehoualng  space  would 
begin  "Immediately  " 

The  Lincoln  plant  now  totaling  400.000 
squitre  feet  la  lo<.ated  near  56th  and  Corn- 
husker  Highway 

Approximately  one-third  of  the  83  million 
capital  Investment  l»  for  the  plant  addition 
and  expanded   power  supply,  Remlglo  siiUl 

PRODUCTION     EyUIPMENT 

The  remainder  will  be  spent  during  the 
tiext   .5  years  for  prtxluctlon  equipment 

Remlglo  said  the  completed  5-yeiu  pro- 
gram Could  mean  as  many  as- 300  new  Jobs, 
further  Increasing  a  payroll  that  totaled 
«6  7  million  In  1963  Plant  employment  av- 
eraged  1  022  last  year 

Immediate  goal  Is  the  expansion  of  both 
the  v-belt  and  radiator  hose  production 
.i.'eas 

.Ml  hi>se  production  will  be  moved  into  the 
new  200-  by  500-f(XJt  addition  on  the  east 
side  of  the  plant  b>  September   1965 

Remlglo  said  the  shift  will  enable  V-belt 
prcxluctlon  to  be  exp.mded  Into  the  areas 
vacated  by  relocated  hose  production 

Goodyear's  announcement  waa  made  at  a 
chamber  of  commerce  breulcfast  attended  by 
industrial,  business    and  civic  leaders 


WILL     Uot,.-.TtK     IM.M.E 

M.iyor  Dean  Petersen  said  OoDdye.ir'.s  deci- 
sion to  expand  will  bolster  Lnicoin  s  image 
as  a  "good  place  t*o  live  and  work  " 

B  M  Stevens,  of  Akron.  Ohio.  Goodyear's 
production  director  for  industlal  prrxiucts. 
s;ild  he  hof>ed  the  company  will  be  able  to 
.iniujunce  further  expansion  In  5  years 

Remlglo  said  the  new  factory  addition  will 
be  built  on  the  present  site  of  the  employee's 
parking  lot.  Which  will  be  relocated  to  an 
•idjolning  area  now  occupied  by  a  lake 

The  decision  to  fill  the  4-acre  lake  was 
regrettable  but  unavoidable  as  It  has  been 
a  favorite  tishlng  spot  for  Goodyear  em- 
ployees 

However,  the  Scout  cabin  area  will  be  pre- 
served as  a  gathering  place  for  Goo<lyear 
employee  organizations  and  Lincoln  civic  and 
church  groups 

"Lincoln  has  been  good  for  Goodyear," 
Remlglo  added.- "and  I  believe  Goodyear  haa 
been  goxl  for  Lincoln." 

He  called  the  expansion  plan  "one  more 
example  of  Gotidyear's  confidence  In  Lin- 
coln " 

Oo<xlyear  acquired  the  Lincoln  plant  In 
1943  to  engage  In  emergency  production  of 
bulletproof  fuel  tanks  for  World  War  11 
combat  aircraft 

It  purchased  the  plant  In  1945,  centralizing 
the  company's  entire  V-belt.  radlat'T  h'>se 
and  flat  transmission  belting  Into  an  ex- 
panded plant  by  1951. 

The  new  expansion  overlaps  the  final  phase 
of  one  begun  In  1961,  resulting  In  a  ,5f' OOO- 
square-foot  warehousing  addition 

Chamber  President  MyTon  Well  presided 
at  the  announcement  session 

Or  Mutual  BENrriT 

When  Goodyear  Plant  Manager  D  R  Rem- 
lglo told  a  group  of  Lincoln  business  and 
professional  leaders  that  he  was  the  hearer 
of  go<xl  news,  he  was  not  kidding  them. 
It  was  good  news  to  them  and  g"<xl  news  to 
all  the  people  of  Lincoln  to  hear  that  Good- 
year was  embarking  upon  a  more  than  $3 
million    expansion   of    Its   operations   here. 

Goodyear  Is  a  national  Industrial  giant 
that  has  been  an  Integral  part  of  the  im- 
munity of  Lincoln  since  the  years  of  World 
War  II,  with  the  exception  of  a  very  short 
period  Ininiediately  after  the  war  During 
this  time,  it  has  prospered  with  the  Nation 
and  with  the  community  of  Lincoln  and 
the  people  of  the  Nation  and  this  community 
have  shared  In  this  prosperity 

W'lth  the  expansion  to  take  place  within 
the  next  year.  0<x)dyear  looks  to  the  addi- 
tion of  up  to  300  people  to  a  payroll  that 
already  totals  more  than  $6  7  million  a  year 
These  will  be  Jobs  that  will  be  reflected 
throughout  the  economic  structure  "f  the 
community      These  Jobs  will  strengthen  de- 


mand thr.'ui^houi  the  fields  of  housing,  re- 
tiirin»;  and  general  merchandising,  provid- 
ing a  .stlnuil.mt  that  will  be  of  benefit  to  all 
i>eople  of  the  comm\inlty. 

Alsti  the  Goodvear  activity  will  serve  no- 
tice on  a  national  scale  that  Lincoln  and 
Nebraska  provide  an  ideal  climate  for  In- 
^„s,ry— a  climate  In  which  a  spirit  of  good 
will  and  cooiieratlon  prevails  In  all  directions. 
It  Is  a  climate  In  which  the  Interests  and 
needs  of  all  c<Micerned  find  mutual  respect, 
attention,  and  understanding.  Thus,  the 
Goodyear  announcement  Is  good  news  and  a 
matter  of  civic  pride  and  confidence. 


LEGISL^ATIVE  APPROPRIATIONS. 
1965 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  'H.R.  10723)  making  appro- 
priations for  the  legislative  branch  for 
the  fiscal  year  endinp  June  30,  1965,  and 
for  other  purposes. 

Mr  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President,  the 
leKislalive  appropriation  bill  for  fiscal 
year  1965.  v.hich  is  the  pending  business 
of  the  Senate,  recommend^ appropri- 
ation^; In  the  amount  of  $710,380,685. 
This  is  an  increase  of  $36,754,045  over 
the  House-approved  bill,  but  $45,619,060 
under  the  total  amount  of  the  estimates 
prescMiti'd  to  the  Conpress  and  $6,923,559 
under  the  appropriations  for  fiscal  year 

1964 

The  bulk  of  the  increase  over  the 
Hou.se-passed  bill  represents  the  appro- 
p'-iations  recom^mended  for  the  opera- 
tions of  the  Senate.  $31,397,625,  and  for 
the  maintenance  and  operation  of  the 
Senate  Office  Buildinps  under  the  Archi- 
t.rt  of  the  Capitol.  $2,414,500,  which 
ii.ms  were  not  considered  by  the  House 
m  accordii^ce  with  longstanding  prac- 
tice Likewise,  this  committee  did  not 
review  nor  amend  those  items  in  the 
bill  pertaininu:  strictly  to  the  House  of 
Representatives. 

I  invite  attention  to  the  statement  on 
pime  3  of  the  committee's  report,  which 
sets  forth  those  activities  financed 
through  this  bill  which  return  substan- 
tial sums  to  the  U.S.  Treasury  each  year; 
for  example,  sale  of  documents  through 
the  Government  Printing  Office,  distri- 
bution of  catalog  cards  and  collection  of 
copyright  fees  through  the  Library  of 
Coni'ress  For  fiscal  year  1963.  $9,884,- 
885  was  returned  to  the  Treasury  as  a 
result  of  these  and  several  other  activi- 
ties. 

The  committee  has  taken  note  of 
St  rone  representations  which  have  been 
made  from  time  to  time  In  behalf  of  in- 
creases in  clerk-hire  allowances,  partic- 
ularlv  for  those  States  with  the  largest 
populations.  In  order  to  relieve  the 
wide  disparity  and  correct  the  inequities 
of  the  situation,  the  committee  has  in- 
cluded an  additional  $121,520  in  the  ap- 
propriation for  "administrative  and  cler- 
ical assistants  to  Senators,"  which  will 
provide  increases  in  the  basic  clerical  al- 
lowances for  the  six  most  populous 
states;  California,  New  York.  Pennsyl- 
vania. Illinois.  Texas,  and  Ohio.  Under 
the  formula  devised,  the  clerk-hire  al- 
lowances of  the  States  of  California  and 
New  York,  which  have  populations  In  ex- 
ce.ss  of  17  million,  will  each  be  increased 
by  $6,000  basic  per  annum;  the  basic  al- 
lowance for  the  State  of  Pennsylvania, 


with  a  population  of  11  million,  will  be 
increased  by  $3,000  per  annum,  and  the 
allowances  of  the  States  of  Illinois,  Texas. 
and  Ohio,  with  10  million  inhabitants, 
will  receive  an  increase  of  $3,000  basic 
per  annum.  No  increases  will  be  al- 
lowed, under  the  committee  language,  for 
any  State  with  a  population  of  less  than 
10  million. 

For  the  Office  of  the  Sergeant  at  Arms, 
an  appropriation  of  $2,757,350  is  recom- 
mended, which  is  $52,735  over  the  ap- 
propriation for  fiscal  year  1964.  Of  this 
latter  amount.  $47,300  is  not  an  increase 
in  appropriations  but  represents  a  trans- 
fer of  13  positions  which  had  heretofore 
been  funded  under  the  "miscellaneous 
items"  account.  The  committee  did  pro- 
vide for  the  employment  of  one  addi- 
tional addressograph  operator  in  the 
Service  Department  to  help  handle  the 
increasing  workload  there. 

The  committee  has  also  approved  the 
request  for  the  employment  full  time  of 
an  additional  expert  transcriber,  pres- 
ently working  on  a  part-time  arrange- 
ment, in  the  office  of  the  Official  Re- 
porters of  Debates.  This,  also,  is  neces- 
sary because  of  the  heavy  volume  of  work 
in  that  ofiBce. 

For  the  Office  of  the  Legislative  Coun- 
sel of  the  Senate,  an  appropriation  of 
$252,530  is  recommended.  Within  this 
sum  are  funds  providing  for  slicht  salary 
adjustments  for  the  legal  staff  based  on 
length  of  service. 

For  inquiries  and  investigations,  the 
committee   recommends   an   appropria- 
tion of  $4,275,760,  an  increase  of  $250,000 
over   the   appropriation   for   last   fiscal 
year.     These  funds  are  required  to  pay 
for  the  expenses  of  inquiries  and  investi- 
gations by  the  committees  of  the  Senate, 
and  the  additional  sum  is  necessary  to 
cover  expected  deficits  in  this  account 
for  fiscal  year  1965  and  subsequent  years. 
These  deficits  are  not  unusual  and  have 
been  occasioned  by  increased  pay  and 
other  costs  of  these  committees  over  the 
years.    One    of    the    uncertainties    in- 
volved in  attempting  to  appropriate  a 
proper  amount  for  this  account  is  that 
the  fiscal  year  operates  on  a  12-month 
basis  beginning  July  1,  whereas  the  in- 
vestigating   committees    conform    with 
the  sessions  of  the  Senate  and  the  year 
begins    on    February    1.     For    the    last 
several  years,  under  an  approved  pro- 
cedure  whereby    the   unexpended   bal- 
ances programed  for  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations    were    reprogramed    to 
cover  these  deficits,  it  has  not  been  neces- 
sary to  request  deficiency  appropriations. 
However,  it  is  estimated  that  for  the 
first  time  these  reprogramed  funds  from 
the  Appropriations  Committee  account 
will  be  Insufficient  to  cover  the  expected 
deficit  for  fiscal   1964   and   it  may   be 
necessary  to  request  additional  funds  in 
the  first  supplemental  for  1965.     In  any 
event,  the  committee  recommends  that 
in  order  to  finance  this  account  ade- 
quately in  fiscal  1965  and  to  restore  the 
effectiveness  of  the  reprograming  pro- 
cedure   outlined    above,    an    additional 
$250,000  be  allowed  to  bring  this  appro- 
priation to  a  total  of  $4,275,760. 

For  miscellaneous  items,  the  commit- 
tee recommends  $2,660,790.  This  appro- 
priation  contains  the   subsidy   for   the 


Senate  restaurants,  which  for  fiscal  year 
1965  is  recommended  at  $85,000.  It  is  < 
hoped  that  this  will  be  sufficient  to  cover 
the  estimated  deficit  for  the  fiscal  year, 
based  on  the  assumptioh  that  the  Senate 
will  be  in  adjournment  during  the 
months  of  October,  November,  and  De- 
cember, which,  the  committee  was  in- 
formed, should  make  it  possible  to  effect 
some  savings. 

As  a  final  item  under  the  "Senate" 
appropriation,  it  may  be  of  interest  to 
note  that  the  agency  contributions  for 
retirement,  life  insurance,  and  health 
benefits  are  estimated  at  $1,446,063  for 
fiscal  year  1964.  It  is  estimated  that 
$1,029,530  of  the  total  contribution  will 
be  absorbed  from  unobligated  balances 
available  from  position  vacancies  and  less 
than  full  use  of  senatorial  allowances  in 
some  instances.  Additionally,  a  total  of 
$98,706  in  longevity  costs  was  absorbed 
in  fiscal  year  1964. 

Under  the  appropriation,  "joint  items," 
which  are  considered  by  both  the  House 
and  the  Senate,  some  explanation  is  in 
order. 

I  call  attention  to  page  6  of  the  com- 
mittee report  wherein  are  set  forth  the 
committee  recommendations  relating  to 
the  Joint  Committees  of  the  Congress. 
In  the  case  of  the  Joint  Committee  on 
Reduction  of  Nonessential  Federal  Ex- 
penditures and  the  Joint  Economic  Com- 
mittee, the  House  of  Representatives  by 
points  of  order  on  the  floor  of  the  House 
denied  the  budget  estimates  on  the 
grounds  that  the  requests  exceeded  the 
authorizations  for  these  committees. 

While  this  was  unquestionably  true,  it 
was  called  to  the  committee's  attention 
that'  salary  increases  over  the  years  since 
the  authorizing  legislation  was  enacted, 
with  the  required  agency  contributions, 
made  necessary  the  increased  appropria- 
tions as  allowed  by  the  committee.  Con- 
sequently, the  committee  has  restored 
the  full  budget  estimate  of  $29,750  for  the 
Joint  Committee  on  Reduction  of  Non- 
essential Federal  Expenditures  and  the 
full  estimate  of  $235,000  for  the  Joint 
Economic  Committee.  Details  concern- 
ing the  other  joint  committees  are  ex- 
plained in  the  report. 

For  the  Capitol  Police  Board,  the  Com- 
mittee recommends  an  appropriation  of 
S330,600,  which  is  $186,600  above  the 
budget  estimate  and  the  amount  allowed 
by  the  House.  These  additional  funds 
will  provide  for  the  assigrmient  of  10 
regular  Metropolitan  Police  privates  and 
6  Canine  CoZ-ps  specialists  to  patrol  both 
the  House  aVid  Senate  sides  of  the  Capi- 
tol Grounds  during  the  evening  hours. 
In  view  of  the  increasing  number  of  as- 
saults in  the  area,  and  the  importance  of 
maintaining  for  visitors,  for  the  citizens 
of  Washington,  and  for  employees  the 
privileges  of  the  Capitol  Grounds  in 
safety  at  any  hour,  the  committee  felt 
this  expenditure  to  be  warranted.  These 
funds  are  to  be  available  only  for  trans- 
fer to  the  Metropolitan  Police  Depart- 
ment for  reimbursement  for  these  serv- 
ices. 

The  next  several  items  relate  to  ap- 
propriations under  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  Architect  of  the  Capitol.  For  sal- 
aries, Office  of  the  Architect,  the  com- 
mittee reconmiends  $507,800,  which  Is 
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$31,200  below  the  House  allowance. 
This  reduction  disallows  the  funds  ap- 
proved by  the  House  for  an  attorney  and 
an  engineer  in  the  Office  of  the  Archi- 
tect. It  was  the  committee's  belief  that 
the  attorneys  in  the  respective  offices 
of  the  legislative  counsel  could  as.si.st  the 
Architect  with  his  le'^'al  problems.  The 
committee  has  also  deleted  13  of  the  319 
additional  position  approved  by  the 
House."  Three  hundred  and  six  of  this 
total  related  to  the  Raybum  House  Of- 
fice Building  and  the.se  have  through 
custom  remained  in  the  bill.  However, 
the  committee  felt  that  with  closer  su- 
pervision and  more  effective  deployment 
of  present  employees,  the  functions  de- 
scribed in  the  Justifications  for  these  ad- 
ditional 13  positions  could  be  a.s.sii,'ned  to 
those  already  on  the  rolls. 

Under  Capitol  Buildings  'he  committee 
has  deleted  the  sum  of  $160,000  propo.sed 
for  the  reconstruction  of  the  old  in- 
terior light  and  air  .shaft  in  the  House 
side  of  the  west  central  .section  of  the 
Capitol  to  provide  additional  offices  for 
the  attending  physician  It  is  con- 
ceded that  more  space  is  seriously 
needed,  but  the  committee  doubted  that 
the  plan  suggested  would  materially  re- 
lieve the  congestion  and  sugeests.  in- 
stead, that  consideration  be  civen  to  ex- 
tending the  Physician's  offices  to  other 
nearby  space  through  reallocations. 

The  committee  concurs  in  the  House 
recommendation  for  the  extension  of  the 
Capitol  project.  The  sum  of  S  125.000 
will  be  used  for  engineerintj  .services  to 
make  a  survey,  study,  and  examination 
of  the  structural  condition  of  the  west 
central  portion  of  the  Capitol  prelimi- 
nary to  any  possible  reconstruction  work 
which  may  be  needed. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS  Mr  Pre.^ident,  will 
the  Senator  yield '' 

Mr.  MONRONEY      I  yield. 
Mr.    DOUGLAS       Does    this    lay   the 
ba.sis  for  an  ext^'nsion  of  the  west  front 
of  the  Capitol? 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  It  does  not  I  am 
glad  thaflhe  distinguished  Senator  from 
Illinois  asked  that  question  We  re- 
pealed last  year  all  authorization  to  co 
forward  with  any  construction  of  the 
Capitol  West  Front  We  included  in  this 
bill  $125,000  for  the  Archit-ect  to  employ 
the  foremost  engineering  team  that  can 
be  found  to  make  a  careful  study  of  the 
foundation  conditions  of  the  entire  front. 
and  the  actual  conditions  of  the  struc- 
ture, the  stresses  and  -trains. 

The  bill  authorizes  ab.solutely  no  con- 
struction work  to  be  done. 

The  committee  can  as.=ure  the  Senator 
that  It  would  be  our  position  to  see  that 
such  authorizations  are  made  by  Con- 
gress, and  not  given  carte  blanche 

Mr.  DOUGLAS  I  congratulate  the 
chairman  and  the  members  of  the  com- 
mittee.    They  have  done  good  work. 

Mr.  MONRONEY  I  thank  the  Sen- 
ator. 

Mr.  President,  for  Capitol  Grounds, 
the  committee  recommends  $740,000. 
which  Is  an  increa.se  of  $75,000  over  the 
House  bill.  This  will  finance  .seven  per- 
manent positions,  additional  temporary 
or  seasonal  positions,  spnnkler  systems. 
and  fertilizers  and  other  supplies  neces- 
sary to  bring  the  Capitol  Grounds  up  to 


the  degree  of  beauty  and  orderliness 
which  will  make  liiem  at  least  equal  to 
those  of  the  executive  branch  iuid  to 
other  capitals. 

The  condition  of  the  Cupitul  Grounds 
has  been  disgraceful  for  a  long  time  We 
hope  that  the  additional  appropriation 
and  a  better  assicnmont  of  the  employ- 
ees now  under  the  Capitol  Grounds  divi- 
sion could  be  made  so  as  to  put  more 
actual  work  on  the  cultivation  and  less 
on  other  duties  to  which  they  are  as- 
signed. 

For  Che  St-nate  Office  Buildings,  the 
committee  recommends  an  appropria- 
tion of  $J.414,500.  which  is  $12,500  over 
the  budget  estimate  for  1965.  The  com- 
mittee has  approved  tiie  replacing  of  the 
electric  clock  and  buz/er  systems  in  the 
Old  Senate  Office  Building  at  a  cost  of 
$35,000  Senators  may  be  interested  to 
learn  that  the  present  clock  system  has 
been  in  operation  since  about  1916  and 
the  buzzer  syscem  has  been  in  operation 
since  the  buildmg  was  constructed  in 
1904.  Much  of  the  wiring  and  the  dry 
battery  system— not  the  original  dry 
batteries — are  still  in  use.  That  may  be 
une  reason  why  Senators  in  the  old  build- 
ing complain  of  not  receiving  word  that 
a  roUcall  is  in  progress.  The  wiring  in 
both  systems  is  so  deteriorated  that  it 
IS  failing  constantly,  with  frequent  com- 
plaints about  buzzer  signal  lapses.  With 
the  additional  $35,000.  it  will  be  possible 
to  equip  the  Old  Senate  Office  Buildint; 
with  new  electric  ckK'ks  and  buzzers 
similar  to  the  system  in  the  New  Senate 
Office  Building. 

Also  of  interest  Is  the  committee  allow- 
ance for  the  purchase  and  installation  of 
one  35-millimeter  and  one  16-millimeter 
motion  picture  projector,  complete  with 
sound  equipment,  for  the  auditorium  m 
the  New  Senate  Office  Building.  Here- 
tofore, such  equipment  has  been  bor- 
rowed. This  has  not  been  too  satisfac- 
tory- in  view  of  the  fact  that  from  'JO  to 
25  requests  are  received  each  year  from 
Senators  and  committees  to  show  motion 
pictures.  The  comnuttee  appropriated 
funds  for  only  one  35-millimeter  and  one 
16-millimeter  motion  picture  projector, 
and  thereby  cut  the  appropriation  in 
half 

The  committee  has  also  included  lan- 
yuaee  in  the  bill  continuing  available 
until  June  30,  1965,  unobliKat^'d  balances 
appropriated  for  last  fiscal  year  for 
modernizing  elevator  No.  10  in  the  Old 
Senate  Office  Buildint,'  and  for  eliminat- 
int:  fire  hazards  on  the  attic  fioor  of  the 
Old  Senate  Office  Buildinc  These  funds 
were  included  in  the  bill  for  fiscal  year 
1964,  but  since  this  proposed  legislation 
was  not  enacted  until  December  30  of 
last  year  it  was  impossible  to  complete 
plans  and  award  contracts  tH'fore  July 
I.  1964. 

The  committee  recommends  the  sum 
of  $52,000  for  the  legislative  garage 
The  committee  has  also  included  lan- 
cuaRC  in  the  bill  changing  the  desiKna- 
tion  of  the  ^araee  to  the  "Senate  tia- 
rasie"  effective  July  1.  *965  In  an  ex- 
change of  correspondence  initiated  by 
Chairman  Hayden,  the  Speaker  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  has  advised 
that  there  would  be  no  objection  to  mak- 


ing;  available   to  the  Senate,  as  of  the 
effective  date,  all  the  spaces  in  the  legis- 
lative   garage,   except  space    for   official 
vehicles  of  the  House  and  the  Architect  , 
of  the  Capitol. 

The  committee  recommends  an  ap- 
propriation of  $2,634,000  for  the  Capitol 
Power  Plant.  This  is  a  reduction  of 
$66,000  under  the  House  allowance  and 
deletes  five  mechanics"  positions,  iis  well 
as  reduces  the  amounts  allowed  by  the 
House  for  general  annual  repairs  and 
miscellaneous  supplies. 

Mr  IX)UGLAS  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  for  a  question? 
Mr  MONRONEY  I  yield 
Mr  DOUGLAS.  I  notice  that  the 
Senator,  in  view  of  the  comity  which 
exists  between  the  Senat^e  and  the  House 
of  Representatives,  has  not  mentioned 
the  appropriations  for  the  House  Office 
Buildings  or  the  equipment  for  the  new 
building.  For  the  information  of  the 
Senate,  I  wonder  if  the  Senator  could 
state  the  cost  of  the  third  House  Office 
Building— that  architectural  atrocity 
known  as  the  Raybum  Buildmt: 

Mr  MONRONEY  I  believe  the  in- 
formation IS  contami'd  in  the  House 
heariims. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS  I  wonder  if  the  Sen- 
ator will  supply  that  information  for  the 
REroRi)  We  hear  various  estimates 
ranging  from  $95  to  $115  million. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  As  the  distin- 
guished Senator  knows,  in  view  of  the 
comity  that  exists  between  the  two 
Houses  of  Congress,  we  do  not  examine 
Into  those  items. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  understand,  but  I 
merely  wish  to  get  the  information. 

Mr.  MONRONEY  On  page  75  of  the 
House  hearings  the  total  estimated  final 
cost  of  the  Raybum  Building  and  asso- 
ciated items  is  lisU'd  at  $86.4  million. 
That  amount  does  not  include  the  sub- 
way tunnel,  which  is  being  carried  under 
a  separate  item.  It  apparently  Includes 
only  those  items  which  are  directly  re- 
lated to  or  contained  within  the  Raybum 
Building  it.self. 

Mr  DOUGLAS.  I  know  that  the  sub- 
ject into  which  I  am  inquiring  is  not  un- 
der the  Jurisdiction  of  the  Senator  from 
Oklahoma,  but  it  is  interesting  to  observe 
that  there  is  a  provision  for  $8  million. 
Is  that  in  addition  to  the  $86  million,  or 
Is  It  included  in  the  $86  mTlllon? 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  I  am  informed  by 
the  staff  that  the  $8  million  in  the  bill 
is  an  amount  that  will  be  spent  for  the 
construction  of  the  underground  park- 
ing spaces  that  are  being  built  In  con- 
nection with  the  construction  of  the 
Hou.se  Office  Building. 

Mr.  DOUGIJVS.  That.  then,  would 
raise  the  total  cost  to  something  like  $94 
million. 

Mr.  MONRONEY  I  do  not  believe 
the  garace  items  are  directly  connected 
with  the  Raybum  Building  Itself. 

Mr  DOrOI^S.  What  is  the  amount 
of  the  items  directly  connected  with  the 
Raybum  Building? 

Mr  MONRONEY.  As  shown  on  page 
76  of  the  House  hearings,  if  the  Senator 
desires  that  information,  the  entire 
project,  including  the  underground  park- 
ing   garages,    the    acquisition    of   other 
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properties,  demolition,  the  remodeling 
of  the  Cannon  Building^  which  is  the 
old  House  Office  Building,  and  the  re- 
modeling of  the  Longworth  Building, 
which  w  as  formerly  called  the  new  House 
Office  Building,  together  with  miscellane- 
ous items  such  as  landscaping,  would 
brmg  the  grand  total  for  the  additional 
House  Office  Building  project  to  $122,- 
105.000. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  $122  million;  and 
that  amount  does  not  include  the  sub- 
way. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  I  believe  it  does.  I 
believe  that  total  includes  everything. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Does  it  include  the 
furniture  and  furnishings? 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  It  includes  the 
complete  remodeling  of  the  two  older 
House  Office  Buildings. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS  Does  it  include  the 
furniture  and  furnishings? 

Mr.  N!ONRONEY.  Yes.  The  furni- 
ture and  furnishings  are  listed  at  $3.5 
million  on  pai'e  75  of  the  House  hearings. 
Mr.  DOUGLAS  Excluding  that 
amount,  the  total  would  be  around  $118 
million ':• 

Mr  MONRONEY.  That  is  about 
correct 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  hope  that  those 
fact,s  will  be  noted  by  the  public. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  They  are  pub- 
ILshed  in  the  hearings.  If  the  Senator 
wishes  a  copy.  I  am  sure  that  it  can  be 
supplied  The  infoi-mation  is  presented 
in  a  great  more  detail  than  the  Senator 
has  requested  in  the  colloquy. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  congratulate  the 
Senator  on  the  care  with  which  he  has 
handled  the  bill. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  I  thank  the  dis- 
tinguislied  Senator.  We  have  tried  to 
make  as  many  reductions  as  we  could 
without  neglecting  the  condition  of  these 
historic  buildings  Sometimes  they  re- 
quire a  great  deal  of  repair  work. 

For  the  Botanic  Garden,  the  commit- 
tee recommends  $500,000,  which  is  the 
amount  of  the  House  allowance. 

For  the  Library  of  Congress  and  its  ac- 
tivities, a  total  of  $23,624,100  is  recom- 
mended This  is  an  increase  of  $205,000 
over  the  House  bill,  but  $335,200  under 
the  estimates  submitted. 

For  salaries  and  expenses,  the  commit- 
tee recommends  $10,626,000,  the  same  as 
the  House  allowance. 

For  the  Copyright  Office,  the  commit- 
tee concurs  in  the  House  allowance  of 
$1,828,000.  which  is  $47,000  over  the 
fi.scal  year  1964  appropriation  and  repre- 
.sonts  only  mandatoiT  increases. 

The  committee  recommends  an  appro- 
priation for  the  Legislative  Reference 
Service  of  $2,217,500.  but  believing  that 
the  Service  w  ill  find  it  difficult  to  fill  im- 
m(>diately  all  eit;ht  new  pasitions,  re- 
duced by  three-fourlhs  the  p.mount  of 
t!:e  incn'ase  requested,  thus  effecting  an 
$82  .lOO  decrea.se  in  the  House  bill. 

For  distribution  of  catalog;  cards,  the 
cornm  tt.-e  azreed  with  the  House  in  its 
allowance  of  $3,554,800  for  fiscal  year 
1965.  However,  for  the  .supplemental  for 
fi.^cal  year  1964  which  the  Library  re- 
quested, the  committee  has  reduced  the 
.sum  allowed  by  the  House  to  $149,000 
for   printing   costs,   disallowing   $31,000 


for  the  new  positions  programed  in  the 
supplemental  for  1964. 

For  collection  and  distribution  of  li- 
brary materials,  a  special  foreign  cur- 
rency program,  the  committee  recom- 
mends a  total  of  $1,717,000  for  payments 
in  Treasury-owned  foreign  currencies 
and  $143,000  in  U.S.  dollars,  which  is  an 
increase  of  $300,000  in  foreign  currencies 
and  $18,500  in  U.S.  dollars  over  the  House 
bill.  These  funds  will  permit  the  con- 
tinuation and  enlargement  of  the  pro- 
gram providing  for  the  acquisition  of 
library  materials  in  India,  Pakistan,  the 
United  Arab  Republic,  Burma,  Indo- 
nesia, and  Israel,  as  well  as  initiating 
programs  in  Poland  and  Yugoslavia  as 
requested  for  this  fiscal  year  by  the 
Library.  In  each  of  these  countries, 
foreign  currencies  accruing  to  the  credit 
of  the  United  States  are  used  to  employ 
local  stafif,  to  rent  space,  and  to  purchase 
library  books  and  materials  for  shipment 
to  the  Library  of  Congress  and  other 
research  libraries.  Each  library  partici- 
pating in  the  program  for  comprehensive 
sets  of  publications  contributes  S500 
per  year  per  set  of  publications  to  the 
general  hard  dollar  support  of  the  pro- 
gram. Receipts  from  this  source  are 
returned  to  the  U.S.  Treasury. 

For  the  Government  Printing  Office, 
the  committee,  recommends  $18  million 
for  printing  and  binding,  and  $5,562,000 
for  the  Superintendent  of  Documents. 
As  reported  earlier,  the  sale  of  Govern- 
ment publications,  which  is  the  primary 
activity  of  this  latter  office,  amounted  to 
$5,731,791  in  fiscal  year  1963  and  this 
amount  was  returned  to  the  U.S.  Treas- 
ury. 

Included  in  the  budget  estimates  for 
the  Government  Printing  Office  was  the 
sum  of  $46,723,000  for  the  construction 
of  a  new  and  modern  printing  plant  at 
a  still-to-be-selected  site.  The  commit- 
tee recommends  an  appropriation  in  this 
bill  of  $2,500,000  for  the  selection  of  a 
site  and  for  general  plans  and  designs 
of  the  building.  This  is  a  major  addition 
to  the  House-passed  bill  inasmuch  as  the 
building  had  not  been  authorized  by  the 
Senate  and  House  Public  Works  Com- 
mittees at  the  time  the  appropriations 
bill  was  considered  in  the  House.  How- 
ever, the  project  has  since  been  author- 
ized, and  after  considering  the  testimony 
presented  by  both  agency  officials  and 
representatives  of  the  printing  industry, 
the  committee  concluded  that  the  initial 
stages  of  the  project  should  be  funded. 
During  the  hearings  on  the  proposal,  it 
was  stated  that  an  estimated  S3  million 
could  be  saved  annually  in  operating 
costs  upon  the  occupany  of  a  new  build- 
ing and  that  $1,500,000  could  be  saved 
annually  in  rentals  of  the  present  GPO 
buildings  by  other  agencies,  which  would 
indicate  a  cost  recovery  in  a  little  over 
10  years. 

For  the  General  Accounting  Office, 
which  is  included  In  this  bill  for  the  first 
time,  the  committee  recommends  an 
appropriation  of  $46,900,000.  the  same  as 
the  House  allowance. 

There  is  one  final  item  to  call  to  the 
Senate's  attention  and  that  is  section 
105  which  was  written  into  the  bill  by 
the  House.  This  provision  relates  to  ex- 
penditures of  the  Senate  and  House  and 


the  Architect  of  the  Capitol.    Extensive 
testimony  was  taken  on  this  provision 
from  the  Comptroller  General  of  the 
United  States  and  the  Architect  of  the 
Capitol.     It  was  obvious  that  the  lan- 
guage in  this  section  was  ambiguous  and 
open  to  broad  interpretation.    The  com- 
mittee has  therefore  substituted  the  lan- 
guage  which   will   be   found   on   page 
36  of  the  bill.    Briefly,  this  will  require 
the  Secretary  of   the  Senate   and  the 
Clerk  of  the  House  to  prepare  quarterly 
reports  containing  a  detailed  statement, 
by  items,  of  the  manner  in  which  appro- 
priations and  other  funds  have  been  ex- 
pended.    The  Secretary  of  the  Senate 
now    prepares    such    reports    annually. 
These  reports,  now  to  be  printed  quar- 
terly, are  to  be  printed  as  Senate  and 
House  documents.    The  Architect  of  the 
Capitol,  under  this  substitute  language, 
would  come  within  the  provision  of  law 
covering  the   executive   branch   of  the 
Government  for  site  audits  by  the  Gen- 
eral Accounting  Office.    The  Comptrol- 
ler   General    would    have    specific    au- 
thority to  perform   site   audits   at   his 
discretion  of  all  financial  transactions  of 
the  Architect  and  would  be  required  to 
report  the  results  of  such  audits  to  the 
President  of  the  Senate  and  the  Speaker 
of  the^House.    Such  reports  would  then 
be  printed  as  Senate  documents. 

That  concludes  my  presentation,  Mr. 
President,  and  I  now  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  committee  amendments  be 
agreed  to  en  bloc  and  that  the  bill  as 
thus  amended  be  regarded  as  original 
text  for  the  purpose  of  amendment ;  pro- 
vided, that  no  point  of  order  shall  be 
considered  to  have  been  waived  by  rea- 
son thereof. 

I  shall  be  pleased  to.  answer  any  ques- 
tions from  the  Members  of  the  Senate. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Oklahoma?  If  not,  the  unani- 
mous-consent request  is  agreed  to. 

The  amendments  agreed  to  en  bloc 
are  as  follows : 

On  page  2,  line  1.  to  insert  the  heading 
"Senate". 

On  page  2,  after  line  1,  to  Insert: 

"COMPENSATION  OF  THE  VICE  PRESIDENT  AND 
SENATORS,  MILEAGE  OF  THE  PRESIDENT  OF 
THE  SENATE  AND  SENATORS,  AND  EXPENSE  AL- 
LOWANCES OF  THE  VICE  PRESIDENT  AND  LEAD- 
ERS   OF  THE    SENATE 

"Compensation  of  the  Vice  President  and 
Senators 

"For  compensation  of  the  Vice  President 
and  Senators  of  the  United  States,  $2,471,- 
140." 

On  page  2,  after  line  8,  to  Insert: 

"Mileage  of  President  of  the  Senate  and  of 
Senators 

"For  mileage  of  the  President  of  the  Sen- 
ate and  of  Senators,  $58,370." 

On  page  2,  after  line  12,  to  insert: 

"Expense  allowances  of  the  Vice  President, 
and  majority  and  minority  leaders 

"For  expense  allowance  of  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent, $10,000;  majority  leader  of  the  Senate, 
$2,000;  and  minority  leader  of  the  Senate, 
$2,000;  m  all,  $14,000." 

On  page  2,  after  line  17,  to  Insert: 

"SALARIES,    OFFICERS    AND    EMPLOYEES 

"For  compensation  of  ofQcers,  employees, 
clerks  to  Senators,  and  others  as  authorized 
by  law,  Including  agency  contributions  and 
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longevity  compensation  as  authorized,  which  In  basic  multiples  ot  »60  per  annum  by  the  ment.   In   accordance   with    such    limitation 

shall  be  paid  from  this  appropriation  with-  respective      whips.      «15.165     each;      In      all.  and  restrictions  as  may  bo  prescribed  by  the 

out  regard  to  the   below   Umitatmns.  as  fol-  $30,330"  Committee  on  Rules  and  Administration,  ot 

[Q^g.  On  page  5    after  line  14,  to  insert:  charges    on   official    teleRrams    and    Innj^-dls- 

"OfnceoftheVtcePrendent  ■official   Reporter,  of  Debate!,  '^«"'^«^  telephone  calls  made  by  or  on  behalf 

^      ..       ,,,   _  -.^  ,  u                 f                I                              .of  Senators  or  the  President  of  the  Senate. 

••For  clerical  assistance  to  the  Vice  Pres.-  -por    office    of    the    Official    Reporters    of  ^^^^    telephone   calls    uj    be    In    addition   to 

denv   at   rates  of   compensation    to   be    fixed  Debate.,  »240  760   •  ^^^^^   authorized    bv    the    provisions   of   the 

by  him  in  basic  multiples  of  $d  per  month.  on  page  5.  after  line  16.  to  Insert:  Legislative   Branch    Appropriation    Act.    1947 

*136,710."  -omce    of    the    Legi.ilattve    Counsel    of    the  (60    Stat.    392;    2    USC     46c.    46d.    46ei.   at 

on  page  3.  aft«r  line  4,    to  Insert;  Senate  amended,    and    the    First    Dehclency    Appro- 

-Ch.ipLam  -por  salaries  and  expenses  of  the  Office  of  prlatlon    Act.    1949     (63    Stat     77;    2    USC. 

•Chaplain  of  the  Senate.  $9.430."  the  Legislative  Counsel  of  the  Senate.  $252.-  '♦ed   1  i    $15,150  • 

On  page  3.  after  line  6.  to  Insert:  530  ■  ^"  P^^e  8,  after  line  4.  to  Insert: 

"Ofp.cc  of  the  Secretary  On  page  5.  after  line  19.  to  insert:  •Administrative  provision 

■Por  office  of   the   Secretary    1918.400,   In-  "contingent  expenses  or  the  sen.\te  "The    table    contained    In    section    4(f)    of 

eluding    $128,000    required    for    the    pxirposes  "Senate  policy  committees  the   Federal   Employees'  Salary   Increase  Act 

sDeclfied    and    authorized    by   section   74b   of  ..„          ,     .             .                       ,  ..  ^  ^^^^^^^„  <>t  1955   (Public  Law  94.  Eighty-fourth  Con- 

tSe  2    United  States   Code'  Provided.   That  •f"'  ^  „Tm  »  tf  .^J^^.T  mlnorltrScy  ^^^-'  •'PP^-'^  ''""^  ^«-  '»"'•  ''  '""^"^'^^ 

effective  July  1.  1964    'he  Secretarv  may  em-  P'^'"  >'    ^""'"^  '?!„:'"^     I^  .h   I^^h   n  r^mit  l"  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

plov  an  assistant  at   $2  460  basic  per  annum.  ^""^^'.^.^V^'     .  '*"'^""'  '^ 

an    ..^slstant    messenger    at    $l.y8()    basic    per  '^^AtThe  top  of  page  6.  to  Insert:  "States  having  a  population  of-        '"^^^''"e 

annum,  an  assistant  messenger  at  SI.. 40  basic  ^       ^  "                                                             Le^s    than    3  000.000 $10,740. 

per  >nnum.   and   .m   .assistant   messenger  at  -  Automobiles  and  maintenance  3.ooO.CKX)  but  less  than  4.000.000.      13.740. 

$1  ,500  basic  per  annum.  In  lieu  of  the  posl-  •pur    purchase,    exchange,    driving,    main-  4,000.000  but  less  than  5.000.OO0.      16.740 

tlons   authorized    by    S     Res    419.   agreed    to  tenance.  and  operation  of  four  automobiles.  5.0OO. 000  but  lets  than  7.000.000_      19.740. 

January  28.   1931.  S    Res    372.  agreed   U->  De-  one  for  the  Vice  President,  one  f<ir  the  Presl-  7,000.000  but  less  than  9.000.0O0.     22.740. 

cember  18.  1930.  S   Res  340  agreed  to  Decem-  ^ent    pro    tempore     one    for    the    majority  9  000  000   but   leu   than   10.000.- 

^ber  3.  1930.  and  S  Res  204  atjreed  to  June  16.  leader,    and    one    for    the    minority    leader.              000. 25.740. 

1938.  which  resoUit;    ns  are  hereby  repealed.  $39,840"  lO.OOO.OOObuVless  than   11.000.- 

and   the   basic  amount  available  for  clerical  On  page  6.  after  line  5.  to  Insert:                                   oqq                      28,740 

assistanceandreadjustmentofsalar.es  in  the  -Furniture  ll.OOo'ooo  but  less  than  12,000,- 

dl.sburslng  office  is  Increased  by  $720  "  ...                ._.<  noo                                                           31   740 

Af   th-  f^n  «f  nji^P  4    to   'nsert  "For  service  and  materials  In  cleaning  «nd              WX) ---.. -----r-^COr'     ^      ^ 

At  the  top  of  page  4.  to  .nsert.  repairing  furniture,  and  for  the  purchase  of  12.000.000  but  less  than  13.000.- 

•CommiftceempJoyees  furniture.  $:il. 190    Prottded.  That  the  furnl-              000 ----     34.  74u. 

For  professional  and  clerical  assistance  to  ture  purcha.sed   Is  not  available  from  other  13.000.000  but  less  than  15.000.- 

sMndlni<  committees  and  the  Select  Commit-  agencies  of  the  Government."                                            000 --     37,740. 

'ff    in  Small  Business.  $2731,965 -  On  page  6.  after  line  10.  to  Insert:  15.000.000  but  less  than  17.000.- 

on  page  4.  after  line  4.  to  insert:  '-inquuiesand  investigations  nXSoo' oVmore::::::::::-"::     ^  'm,  ■ 

■Conference  committees  „-p^j.  expenses  of  Inquiries  and  Investtga- 

For  clerical  assistance  to  the  Conference  tlons  ordered   by   the   Senate   or   conducted  On  page  16.  after  line  2.  to  insert: 

.f  'he  Majority,  at  rates  of  compensation  to  pursuant  to  section  134(  a)  of  Public  Uiw  601.  "joint    committff.    on    reduction    or    non- 

Df  nxed  by  the  chairman  of  said  committee.  Seventy-ninth   Congress.    Including   $380,000  essenti.^l  ttJDER.M.  ixpenditttrls 

ix2  740-  for  the  Committee  on  Appropriations,  to  be  ,.^^  ^^  amount  to  enable  the  Joint  Com- 

On  page  4.  after  line  8,  to  insert:         "  available  also  for  the  purposes  mentioned  In  ^^^^_^  ^^^  Reduction  of  Nonessential  Federal 

•For  clerical  assistance  to  the  Conference  Senate  Resolution  Numbered   193.  agreed  to  g^nenditures   to   carry   out "  the    duties    Im- 

:■  the  Minority,  at  rates  of  compensation  to  Oi-tober  14.  1943.  $4.275.7bO.  '  ^^^^^  ^^          j^  j^^  section  601  of  the  Revenue 

D,-  nxed  by  the  chairmi^n  of  said  committee.  On  page  6.  after  line  17.  to  insert:  ^^^  ^^   ^^^^    ,  55  Stat    726).  to  remain  avail- 

58:'  740."  •Folding  documents  able  during  the  existence  of  the  C<immlttee, 

On  page  4,  after  line  11.  to  insert:  ..^^^    ^^^    employment    of    personnel     for  $29,750.  to  be  disbursed  by  the  Secretary  of 

Administrative  and  clerical  assistants  to  folding  speeches   and   pamphlets  at  a  gross  the  Senate  " 

Senators  rate    of    not    exceeding    $2.03    per    hour    per  On  pajje  16.  after  line  10.  to  Insert : 

For  administrative  and  clerical  assistants  person,  $38,700"  'contingent  expenses  of  the  senate 

and    messenger    service    for    Senators.    $13-  On  page  6.  after  line  21.  to  insert:  Vatnf  Economic  Commiff«-e 

7!  1.170."  ••Mail  t'-an:tportation  ^           ,     .             ^                          ,    .v,       t^.«, 

/->„  ^r.^^  A   ofcor  iiriA  M.   tr>  'rmprt  .         .  For   sa  arles    and   expenses   of   the    Joint 

On  page  4.  after  line  14.  to  .nsert  ..^^^  maintaining,  exchanging,  and  equip-  ^^^^,,„,,,  C^.mmlttee.  $235,000  " 

■  OTire  of  Sergeant  at  Arm,  and  Doorkeeper  p,ng   motor   vehicles   for  carrying   the   malls  ^^             ^^    ^^^^^  ^0,  after  the  word    •Print- 

•For  office  of  Sergeant  at  .\*ms  and  Door-  and  for  official  use  of  the  offices  of  the  Sec-  ^^    ^^^^^^    ^^^    '$123,530"    and    Insert 

keeper    $2  757  350      Proiirf-cd     That    effective  retary  and  Sergeant  at  Arms.  $16,560.  "$131  000" 

July  1.'  1964.  the  Sergeant  at  Arm.s  m..y  em-  At  the  top  of  page  7.  to  in.sert:  On  page  22    line  8,  after  the  word    'law -, 

pi  .y  a  messenger  at  $1  8<X1  basic  per  annum.  " Miscellaneous  items  t^  strike  out   •$539,000"   and   Insert   '•$507,- 

two  messengers  at  «1  740   basic   per   annum  ..^^^^    miscellaneous    Items,     exclusive    of  gOO" 

each,  two  laborers  at  $1,560  basic  per  annum  ^,^^^^    $2,660,790.  Including  $85,000  tor  pay-  on  page  17   line  23.  after  the  word     Plant'. 

each,  and  eight  special  employees  at   «i,uuu  ^^^^^  ^  ^^^^  .Architect  of  the  Capitol   In  ac-  to  strike  out  •■«144  0(XV  and  Insert  "$3:30.600'. 

basic  per  annum  each.   In  Heu  of   the   p'*i-  ^ordance  with  section  4  of  Public  Law  87  82.  and  on  page   19    line  4    after   wnrd    •detail  '. 

tlons   authorized    by    S     ^^1,428.    ^^^^d    ^'^  approved  July  6.  1961."  to   strike    out     "PruM<f,-d    further.    That    the 

February  17.   1931,  b    Res    f -^'f^f^ J^  P^'  On  page  7,  after  line  5,  to  Insert:  Commissioners   of   the   District   of   Columbia 

be^?r  1931    S    Re.    453     .gr^d  t  FebTua^;  "Postage  stamps  are    directed    to    pay    the    capUln    and    the 

26"  1931    S.^Res.  «    a'^eed^^Apni^l    iS  "For  postage  stamps  for  the  Offices  of  the  ''eutenant   detailed   under    the   -thorlty   of 

and  S   Res.  212.  agreed  t,.  Febru.trv  15    1954,  Secretaries    for    the    Majority    and    Minority.  this  paragraph  the  same  sa  ary  a«  that  paid 

thlch  resolutions  are  hereby  repealed     Pro-  $140:    and    for    airmail    and    special-delivery  the  two  lieutenants  so  detailed  In  fiscal  year 

^ided    further.   That    effective   July    1.    1964.  stamps  for  Office  of  the  Secretary.  $160:  Office  l«5o   plus   $62o   and    such    Increase    In    b.islc 

the  Sergeant  kt  Arms  may  also  employ  one  of  the  Sergeant  at  Arn.s.  $125,  Senators  and  compensa  Ion   as   may   be   .subsequen  Iv  pro- 

addltlonal  addressograph  operator  at  $2,160  the   President   of   the   Senate,   as  authorized  ^^'^^^^^^   "^^  ^"^   '';"!-    ""    v^''"T  >"'^'^'?'^:  f" 

Sslc  per  annum  ■■         "^        "^  by  law.  $61,610.  In  all.  $62,035."  held  by  the  present  Inciirnbents  and  that  the 

on  ^Ige  5,  after  line  5.  t..  Insert  On  page  7.  after  line  12.  to  Insert :  Commissioners   •  ,f   the   District    o     Columbia 

H  B*^     ■  ''  ^  ,^re  directed  to  pay  the  deputy  chief  detiilled 

■Offices  of  the  secreta-ies   for   the    majority  -Stationery  {revolving  fund)  under   the   authority   of   this    paragraph    the 

and  the  minority  ••por  stationery  for  Senators  and  the  Pres-  same  salarv  as  that  paid  In  fl.scal  year     1961 

"For   the   offices   of    the   secretary    for   the  Ident  of   the  Senate.   $242,400,    and   for  sta-  piti^    $1  025    and    s\ich     lncre;ises     in     basic 

majority   and   the   secretary    for    the   minor-  tlonery    for   committees   and    officers   of    the  compensation   as   may   be  subsequently   pro- 

Ity.  $135,195."  Senate    $13  200.    In    all     $255,600.   to    remain  vlded    by    law    so    long    as    this    j-xvsitlon    Is 

On  page  5,  after  line  9.  Ui  Insert:  available  until  expended  "  y^e-^  ^y  the  present  Incumbent  and  that  the 

•0.»Tlce»  of  the  mafonty  and  minority  whips  O"  P^«*  '^^  *"^''  ""^  ^  '    t'>  Insert:  Commissioners   of   the   District    of   Columbia 

■'For  four  clerical   assistants,   two   for   the  ■ConTmunicaftona  are  directed  to  pay  the  uniformed  lieutenant 

majority    whip    and    two    for    the    minority  "For  an  amount  for  communications  which  detailed   under   the  authority  of   this  para- 

whlp.  at  rates  of   compensation  to   be  fixed  may   b^   expended    interchangeably   for  pay-  xraph  and  serving  as  actlntj  captain  a  salary 
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of  the  rank  of  captain  and  such  Increases 
in  basic  compensation  as  may  be  subse- 
quently provided  by  law."  and  in  lieu  there- 
of, to  Insert  •Provided  further.  That  the 
Commissioners  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
are  directed  to  pay  the  detective  captain  de- 
tailed under  the  authority  of  this  para- 
^raplT  his  salary  as  a  detective  captain  plus 
11.625  and  such  increases  in  basic  compen- 
siitlon  ius  may  be  subsequently  provided  by 
law  .--o  long  iis  this  position  Is  held  by  the 
pre.sont  inctunbent  and  that  the  Commis- 
sioners of  the  District  of  Columbia  are  di- 
rected to  pay  the  uniformed  lieutenant  de- 
tailed tinder  the  authority  of  this  paragraph 
and  serving  as  acting;  captain  a  salary  of 
the  rank  of  captain  and  such  Increases  in 
basic  compensation  as  may  be  subsequently 
provided  by  law  and  that  the  Commissioners 
of  the  Dl.«trlct  of  Columbia  are  directed  to 
pay  the  actlni;  deputy  chief  of  police  detailed 
under  the  authority  of  this  paragraph  the 
salary  of  the  rank  of  deputy  chief  of  police 
plus  SI. 625  and  such  Increases  in  basic  com- 
pensation as  may  be  subsequently  provided 
by  law  so  long  as  this  position  is  held  by 
the   present   Incumbent." 

On  page  23.  line  10.  after  the  word  "Cap- 
Itol'^.  to  strike  out  •'$1,680,000"  and  insert 
■$I  464  300" 

On  p;u:e  23,  line  25.  after  the  word 
•  amended",  to  strike  out  "$665,000"  and 
insert  ".*740  000" 
On  pape  24.  after  line  3.  to  Insert: 
The  second  proviso  under  the  caption 
'Capitol  garages'  contained  in  Public  Law  212, 
Seventy-second  Congress,  approved  June  30, 
19.32  (47  Stat  391 )  Is  hereby  amended  to  read 
tt.^  lollMws  •proiidcrf  further.  That,  effective 
July  1.  U»65.  the  underground  space  In  the 
north  extension  of  the  Capitol  Grounds. 
known  as  the  Legislative  Garage  shall  here- 
after be  known  .-is  the  Senate  Garage  and 
shall  be  under  the  Jurisdiction  and  control 
of  the  Architect  of  the  Capitol,  subject  to 
such  regulations  respecting  the  use  thereof 
as  may  be  prcanulgated  by  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Rules  and  Administration:  Pro- 
vided further.  That  such  regulations  shall 
provide  for  the  continued  assignment  of 
space  and  the  continued  furnishing  of  service 
in  such  p.irage  for  official  motor  vehicles  of 
the  House  and  the  Senate  and  the  Architect 
of  the  C:ipltol  and  Ciipltol  Grounds  mainte- 
nance equipment  '  " 
On  page  24.  after  line  18.  to  Insert: 

"Senate  Office  Buildings 

"For  maintenance,  miscellaneous  Items 
and  supplies.  Including  furniture,  furnish- 
Inps  and  equipment,  and  for  labor  and  ma- 
terial Incident  thereto,  and  repairs  thereof; 
for  purchase  of  waterpr(X)f  wearing  apparel, 
and  for  personal  and  other  services;  Includ- 
ing eight  attendants  at  $1,800  each;  for  the 
care  and  operation  of  the  Senate  Office 
Buildings.  Including  the  subway  and  sub- 
way transportation  systems  connecting  the 
Senate  Office  Buildings  with  the  Capitol; 
Mnlforms  or  allowances  therefor  as  authorized 
by  the  Act  of  September  1.  1954.  as  amended 
(5  use.  2131);  to  be  expended  under  the 
control  and  supervision  of  the  Architect  of 
the  Capitol;  In  all.  $2,414,600:  Provided,  That 
the  unobligated  balance  Of  the  appropriation 
under  this  head  for  the  fiscal  year  1964  Is 
hereby  continued  available  until  June  30, 
1965  ■•" 

On  page  26.  line  16.  to  strike  out  "$2,700,- 
0<K)'  ;ind  Insert  ••$2,634,000". 

On  page  26.  at  the  beginning  of  line  22.  to 
s'j-ike  out  "$2,396,000"  and  Insert  "$2,- 
3fi_'.0OO" 

On  page  28.  line  24.  after  "(2  U.S.C.  166)", 
to  strike  out  "$2,300,000"  and  Insert 
■■»2  217.500" 

On  page  '29.  line  13.  after  the  word  "Cards", 
to  strike  out  "$180,000"  and  Insert  "$149,000", 
and  In  the  same  line,  after  the  amendment 
just  above  sUvted,  to  strike  out  "to  be  im- 
mediately available"  and  insert  "to  remain 
ttvallable"  until  June  30,  1965". 


On  page  30,  line  21  after  the  word  "ex- 
pended", to  strike  out  "$1,541,500"  and  in- 
sert "$1,860,000".  and  in  line  22,  after  the 
word  "which",  to  strike  out  "$1,417,000"  and 
Insert  "$1,717,000  ". 

On  page  33,  after  line  9,  to  insert: 

"SELECTION    OF    SITE    AND    GENERAL    PLANS    AND 
DESIGNS  OF  BUILDINGS 

"For  necessary  expenses,  for  site  selection 
and  general  plans  and  designs  of  buildings 
for  the  Government  Printing  Office,  pursuant 
to  the  Public  Buildings  Act  of  1959  (40  U.S.C. 
602  et  seq.),  $2,500,000,  to  be  available  for 
transfer  to  the  General  Services  Adminis- 
tration.' 

On  page  35,  after  line  20,  to  strike  out: 
"Sec.  105.  The  expenditure  of  any  appro- 
priation under  this  Act  by  any  Committee  of 
the  Congress  or  by  the  Architect  of  the  Capi- 
tol shall  be  limited  to  those  Committees  and 
to    those    funds    and    contracts    supervised 
by  the  Architect  of  the  Capitol  where  such 
expenditures  are  a  matter  of  public  record 
and  available  for  public  inspection." 
And,  in  lieu  thereof,  to  insert: 
"Sec.  105.  Commencing  with  the  quarterly 
period  beginning  on  July  1,  1964,  and  ending 
on  September  30,  1964,  and  for  each  quar- 
terly period  thereafter,  the  Secretary  of  the 
Senate  and  the  Clerk  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives shall  compile,  and.  not  later  than 
sixty  days  following  the  close  of  the  quarter- 
ly period,  submit  to  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives,      respectively,     and      make 
available  to  the  public.  In  lieu  of  the  reports 
ana  information  required  by  sections  60  to 
63,    inclusive,    of    the    Revised    Statutes,    as 
amended  (2  U.S.C.  102.  103.  104).  and  S.  Res. 
139,    Eighty-sixth    Congress,    a    report    con- 
taining  a   detailed   statement,   by    items,   of 
the    manner    in    which    appropriations    and 
other  funds   available  for  disbursement  by 
the  Secretary  of  the  Senate  or  the  Clerk  of 
the   House    of    Representatives,    as    the    case 
may    be,    have    been    expended    during    the 
quarterly  period  covered  by  the  report,  in- 
cluding   ( 1 )    the    name    of   every    person    to 
whom   any   part    of   such   appropriation   has 
been  paid.  (2)  if  for  anything  furnished,  the 
quantity  and  price  thereof.  (3i  If  for  services 
rendered,    the    nature    of    the   services,    the 
time    employed,    and    the    name,    title,    and 
Epeclfic  amount  paid  to  each  person,  and  (4) 
a  complete  statement  of  all  amounts  appro- 
priated, received,  or  expended,  and  any  unex- 
pended balances.    Such  reports  shall  include 
the  Information  contained  in  statements  of 
accountability  and  supporting  vouchers  sub- 
mitted to  the  General  Accounting  Office  pur- 
suant to  the  provisions  of  section  117(a)   of 
the  Budget  and  Accounting  Procedures  Act 
of  1950  (31  U.S.C.  67(a)  ).     Reports  required 
to  be  submitted  to  the  Senate  and  the  House 
of  Representatives  under  this  section  shall 
be  printed  as  Senate  and  House  documents, 
respectively." 

On  page  37,  after  line  8.  to  insert: 
"Section     117     of     the     Accounting     and 
Auditing  Act  of  1950  (64  SUt.  837.  31  U.S.C. 
67)   Is  amended  as  follows: 

"By  adding  after  the  words  "executive 
agency'  In  both  places  where  It  is  used  in 
subsection  (b)  the  words  'or  the  Architect  of 
the  Capitol"  and  by  adding  after  the  word 
'legislative'  in  the  proviso  the  words  '(other 
than  the  Architect  of  the  Capitol)'. 

"By  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  follow- 
ing new  subsection: 

"'(c)  The  Comptroller  General  in  audit- 
ing the  financial  transactions  of  the  Archi- 
tect of  the  Capitol  shall  make  such  audits  at 
such  times  as  he  may  deem  appropriate.  For 
the  purp>ose  of  conducting  such  audits,  the 
provisions  of  section  313  of  the  Budget  and 
Accounting  Act  (42  Stat  26;  31  U.S.C.  54) 
shall  be  applicable  to  the  Architect  of  the 
Capitol.  The  Comptroller  General  shall  re- 
port to  the  President  of  the  Senate  and  to 
the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives 


the  results  of  each  such  audit.    All  such  re- 
ports shall  be  printed  as  Senate  documents.'  " 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  I  am  happy  to 
yield  to  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Massachusetts,  who  has  worked  so  faith- 
fully and  hard  to  help  bring  about  re- 
ductions in  these  legislative  items,  and 
also  helped  support  the  few  construc- 
tive projects  that  were  needed. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  I  appreciate 
what  the  chairman  of  the  subcommittee 
has  said.  He  has  worked  very  hard  and 
conscientiously.  I  believe  it  is  a  good 
bill  and  that  it  will  support  our  legisla- 
tive branch  for  another  year. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  pleased  to  add  my 
voice  in  support  of  the  remarks  of  our 
able  subcommittee  chairman,  Senator 
MoNRONEY,  who  has  done  a  quietly  ef- 
fective job  in  the  preparation  of  the 
Senate  version  of  this  measure.  Unlike 
many  appropriations  bills  which  we  con- 
sider one  does  not  get  a  good  comparison 
by  putting  the  House  and  Senate  ver- 
sions side  by  side.  Historically  the 
Senate  version  is  higher  because  the 
House  does  not  consider  Senate  items, 
and,  in  a  like  manner,  once  the  House 
has  established  the  level  on  its  items  we 
do  not  impose  our  views  upon  their  ac- 
tion. 

In  presenting  my  analysis  of  the  bill, 
let  me  cover  those  items  which  are  of 
importance  to  the  Senate  first  and  then 
let  me  touch  on  the  so-called  joint  items 
where  the  two  Houses  may  voice  differ- 
ences. 

Let  me  direct  the  attention  of  the 
Senate  to  the  item  which  we  familiarly 
call  clerk  hire.  There  has  been  in 
recent  years  a  considerable  amount  of 
difficulty  experienced  by  the  Senators 
from  the  larger  States  in  coping  with 
the  workload  which  they  face.  They 
have  felt  the  need  for  more  assistance 
and  have  asked  the  committee  to  come 
to  their  aid.  We  have  considered 
various  formulas  and  have  agreed  that 
the  top  six  States  in  population  should 
receive  an  increase.  This  will  result  In 
the  addition  of  16  positions  at  a  basic 
salary  of  $3,000  and  will  cost  $121,520 
per  annum. 

Probably  at  no  point  have  we  had  more 
discussion,  nor  have  we  had  more  con- 
cern, than  in  the  matter  of  police  pro- 
tection for  the  Capitol  Hill  area.  All  of 
us  have  been  upset  over  the  crimes  of 
violence  which  have  befallen  people  in 
this  area.  Our  female  assistants  have 
been  molested  on  several  occasions  when 
they  have  been  en  route  to,  or  in,  the 
parking  lots  after  working  hours. 

We  have  added  $186,000  over  the 
House  allowance  to  provide  for  eight  ad- 
ditional Metropolitan  Police  officers — 
eight  on  the  Senate  side  and  eight  on 
the  House  side.  Six  of  these  men  shall 
be  Canine  Corps  specialists.  We  are 
determined  to  make  this  area  safe  for 
our  own  people,  as  well  as  the  many 
tourists  who  come  here.  Frequently 
visitors  come  to  the  Capitol  Grounds  in 
the  evening  to  view  the  Dome  under 
lights  and  few  realize  the  risk  they  are 
taking.  We  intend  to  make  this  a  safer 
area  for  these  after-hour  pilgrimages.  I 
have  treated  this  as  a  Senate  item.    If 
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this  item  Is  In  conference  we  feel  that 
the  House  is  at  hberty  to  accept  or  re- 
ject these  additional  positions. 

Turning  to  the  joint  items,  several 
claim  our  particular  attention  The 
items  of  the  Architect  of  the  Cafiitol  re- 
ceived much  attention,  particularly  in 
the  area  of  the  maintenance  of  the 
Grounds.  We  wish  to  have  better  u.se 
made  of  the  men  assigned  to  this  work 
and  that  there  be  less  compartmentin^' 
of  assignments.  We  have  added  $75,000 
over  the  House  for  tii:s  purpose  The 
total  appropriation  we  su^eest  is 
$740,000. 

This   year   the   Government   Printing 
Otfice  sought  an  appropriation  of  $4f)  7 
nuUion  for  the  construction  of  a  modern 
printing  plant  in  the  vicinity  of  B  illms 
Field.    The  authorization  for  this  build- 
ing was  late  and  was  put  m  the  hands 
of   the  Committee  on  Pijblic   Works  of 
each    House    to    approve    the    building 
This  matter  and  the  need  for  it  was  not 
debated  in  the  Con«re.ss.  and.  as  a  mat- 
t*'r  of  fact,  this  is  the  r:rst  time  it  has 
been  an  issue  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate. 
I  must  confess  I  have  been  reluctant  on 
this    matter    for    several    reasons       We 
heard  testimony   from   Mr.   Sommer  of 
the  printing  industry,  who  opposed  the 
I'.ew  building.     He  ijave  convincini,'  testi- 
mony that  the  industry  was  on  the  ver>;e 
of  a  tremendous  revolution  which  would 
make  our  old  linotype  and  heavy  presses 
out  of  date.    If  this  equipment  comes  in 
the  near  future,  it  will  me.m  that  much 
of  our  work  will  be  automated  and  fewer 
machines  and  men  can  do  much  more 
printing  than  ever  possible  in  the  past. 
The  industry  contends   we  .should  stay 
where  we  are  and  see  what  the  future 
hiolds.    Finally,  the  committee  decided  to 
yrant  the  sum  of  $2  J  million  to  permit 
the  study  of  the   type  of  building   that 
might  be  needed  and  to  lo<5k  into  where 
this  building  muht  be  located. 

Finely.  I  should  Ci.mment  on  one  joint 
item  which  falls  in  the  yt->:ieral  provisions 
of  the  bill  and  has  to  do  wi:h  fhe  Archi- 
tect of  the  Capitol.  The  House,  at  the 
urging  of  Congressman  Bolton,  at- 
tempted to  set  up  a  system  by  which  the 
work  of  the  Architect  of  the  Capitol  could 
be  audited  by  the  General  Ace  nmtlnt,' 
Office.  Accordingly,  we  propo.se  here  an 
amendment  to  the  Budgf^t  and  Account- 
ing Procedures  Act  uf  ly'iO  which  puts 
the  Architect  of  tlie  CapiUil  under  the 
same  control  as  one  of  the  de:;artments 
or  agencies  of  the  executive  branch  of 
the  Government.  In  addition,  we  pro- 
vide that  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate  and 
the  Clerk  of  the  H.>u.>e  shall  publi.>h 
quarterly,  instead  of  annually,  all  of  the 
payments  made  by  ^hose  nffices  I  feel 
that  we  have  reachfHl  a  fair  and  rcxkI 
result  in  brlngiiT-r  a  change  which  v.e  and 
the  House  felt  was  needed 

Mr.  President.  I  am  convinced  'hat 
this  is  a  carefully  prepared  bill  and  de- 
serves the  support  of  all  Senators.  Not 
only  does  it  take  care  of  the  needs  of  Uie 
legislative  branch,  but  :t  attempts  to 
make  clear  the  kind  of  ^teward-^  we  are 
In  the  spending  of  the  money  we  vote  for 
ourselves — this  is  a  worthy  goal. 

Mr.  CARLSON  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield'' 


M-   MONRONEY      I  am  glad  to  yield  Virtually    no   consideration    has   been 

to'    thf-     divirunii^hod     Seiiator     from  given  to  the  U-chnical  feasibility  of  this 

j^^j^^j,  new    printin;,'    plant.     Remarkable    new 

Mr    CARLSON      I   wish   to  commend  methods  of  pnntinu'  are  Just  becoming 

the  chairman  and  the  members  of  the  available      They  are  revolutionizing  the 

subcommitti-e    for   the    work   they   have  printing  industry.    They  will  permit  far 

done      I   was  pleased   to   note   that   the  more  etTeclive  use  of  the  pre.sent  Gov 

basic    clerical    allowance    has    been    In-  .  -   -.. 


creased  for  some  of  th.e  larger  States 
Those  of  us  who  are  members  of  the 
Committee  on  Past  Office  and  Civil  Serv- 
ice have  discussed  this  question  on  many 
occasions  We  think  that  Members  of 
this  body  from  StaU-s  with  the  larger 
occupations  should  be  allowed  that 
greater  increase  I  am  glad  to  see  that 
tht^  commltte*'  has  done  it. 

Mr  MONRONEY.  I  thank  the  Sen- 
ator. It  seemed  only  Uvgical  and  reason- 
able to  acknowledge  that  Senators  rep- 
re.senting  States,  for  example,  with  pop- 
ulations of  over  17  million  would  re<iune 
more  office  help  to  handle  the  mail  and 
other  duties. 

They  have  been  allowed  approximati^ly 
two  additional  staff  memlx-rs  each  The 
number  could  be  more  if  tliosc  eniploycfs 
were  paid  at  a  lower  rate.  One  addi- 
tional staff  member  was  allowed  to  Sena- 
tors from  States  with  a  population  below 
17  million  and  above  10  million  The 
next  step  would  have  been  2  million  be- 
low that,  so  that  was  a  lo-lra!  breakin--: 
point 

Mr  Prrsideiit   a  parliamentary  inquiry 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  Sen- 
ator will  state  it. 

Mr.       MONRONEY       The       bill      as 
amended  and  reported  by  tlie  committee 
Is  now  being  considered  as  original  text 
Is  that  correct  "^ 

The  PRESIDING  OFT-TCER.     Tliat  is 

correct 

Mr  PROXMIKE  Mi .  President.  I  call 
up  my  amendment  No.  1145.  and  ask  that 
It  be  read 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OF-nCER  The 
amendment  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  will  be  stated. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.    It  Is  proposed, 
on  paije  33   to  strike  out  lines  10  through 
16.  as  follows: 
sn-EcnoN   or  siti^and   ciNniAi.   plans   and 

OEJilONS    or    BUn.DINGS 

For  necess^iry  expenses,  for  site  selection 
•ind  general  pluns  and  designs  of  bulIdUies 
for  the  Government  Printing  Office,  pursuant 
to    the    Public    Buildings    Act    or    1959    (40 


trnment  facilities. 

I'he  printing  industry  has  provided 
persuasive  evidence  that  it  is  far  cheaper 
to  modernize  an  existing  plant  than  to 
construct  new  buildings  No  pr;vale 
printing  Hrm  would  find  it  profitable  to 
abandon  an  existing  plant  and  move  lock 
st<ick  and  barrel  into  a  new  building 
under  the  conditions  the  Government 
plans. 

Private  printing  is  one  of  the  most 
efficient  Industries  in  our  economy.  It 
is  very  competent  Margins  are  extreme- 
ly low. 

Recently  there  has  been  extreme  em- 
phasis on  automat^i.  Private  industry 
IS  moving  very  rapidly  into  auUimation, 
with  the  result  that  there  have  been 
great  savings.  This  is  the  kind  of  indus- 
try which  Government,  for  many  rea- 
sons. IS  bound  to  lag  behind 

I  feel  we  shoulci  increase  substantially 
the  amount  of  subcontracting  the  Gov- 
ernment Printing  OfBce  does  with  pri- 
vate industry  At  any  rate,  we  ought  to 
have  a  comiirehensive  study  of  sul)con- 
tracting  before  we  go  into  something  as 
expensive  as  is  proposed. 

Those  wlio  favor  this  newest  white 
elephant  allege  that  the  present  GPO 
operation,  in  a  multistoried  building,  is 
inefficient.  Yet  If  more  subcontracting 
Wire  done  and  new  processes  and  other 
technological  ad\ances  were  taken  ad- 
vantage of.  the  rush  printing,  which  of 
course  must  be  done  by  Government, 
could  be  done  on  one  floor  in  the  existing 
building. 

lliere  is  a  great  deal  wrong  with  the 
estimates  of  savings  involved  in  the 
building.  The  cost  estimates  omit  the 
cost  of  interest  on  the  $47,500,000  which 
is  going  to  be  required  I  have  clucked 
this  matter  with  the  Appropriation  Com- 
mittee staff  This  is  an  oversight.  And 
since  the  Government  must  borrow  and 
pay  interest  on  every  nicki  1  of  this  huge 
sum,  it  is  a  whopping  cost.  Any  private 
entrepreneur  or  busine.'sman  who  was 
raiding  this  money  would  of  course  in- 
clude the  cost  of  the   money,  which  is 
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use  602  et  seq  i,  $2  500  000.  to  be  available     ofen  a  large  part,  and  often  the  major 


for  transfer  to  the  General  Services  Admin- 
istration 

Mr.  PROXMIRE  Mr  President,  this 
amendment  eliminates  the  $2,500  noo 
which  IS  provided  in  the  bill  as  a  down 
pavment  on  a  new  Government  Printing 
Office.  This  item  calls  for  what  I  would 
call  another  multimilllon  dollar  Wash- 
ington white  elephant.  As  a  former 
president  of  a  small  printing  plant  and 


part,  of  the  cost  In  this  case,  since 
atnrut  $50  million  is  involved,  and  the 
Government  pays  4  percent  for  its 
money,  it  will  cost  the  Government  $2 
million  to  besin  with  at  least  Over  the 
life  of  tht^  borrowing,  it  will  cost  an  aver- 
age of  at  least  $1  million,  on  the  basis 
of  any  kind  of  amortization. 

In  the  second  place,  there  is   no  allow- 
ance, as  pointed  out  in  next  to  the  last 


as  one  who  has  been  in  the  printing  busl-  paragraph  of  t'^j^' J^'^t-i'/  fi»r"  ^^/L^!I!l 
nes5  for  .some  time.  I  can  see  no  justitica- 
tiori  for  this  outlay  It  amounts  to  a 
substantial  additional  cost  tn  the  tax- 
payers at  a  time  when  we  are  already 
running   sigiUf^cant    budget   deficits 


This   $2  5    million   Is   a   downpavment 
on  at  least  a  $47  2  million  cost.    We  can 

count   on   spending    a   great   deal   more     - ->   -  r- -  . 

than  that,  on  the  basis  of  past  experi-      though    the    cost    would    be    great    ana 
ence.  po.ssibly  very  great. 


eral  Accounting  Office,  for  renovating  the 
building  In  other  words,  the  Govern- 
ment Printing  OlTice  would  move  out  of 
the  building  and  assume  the  renters 
would  be  there  ready  to  take  over  the 
building  without  any  renovation.  I  am 
sure  that  renovation  would  be  required, 
but  not   a  penny  is  allowed   for  it,  al- 


It  is  said  that  if  the  Government 
moves  out  of  this  building,  the  $150,000 
cost  of  modernizing  the  elevators  will  be 
saved  Obviously,  if  this  building  is  to 
be  used  for  any  purpose  at  all  it  will  be 
necessary  to  modernize  the  elevators, 
which  now  serve  a  printing  establish- 
ment, not  an  office  building  or  any  other 
kind  of  purpose  for  which  they  would  be 

used. 

I  believe  that  the  experience  we  have 
had  over  the  years  with  Government 
buildings  should  make  us  very  careful 
about  making  a  downpayment  on  a  build- 
Ins  until  we  have  all  the  evidence. 

As  was  brought  out  previously,  the 
cost  of  the  new  House  Office  Building 
varies,  depending  on  how  much  cost 
one  wislu's  to  allow  for  it.  between  $86 
and  SI 22  million.  This  afternoon  my 
staff  received  an  estimate  of  $131  million 
as  the  cost  of  the  new  House  Oflfice 
Building  When  it  was  originally  au- 
thon/ed.  it  was  said  the  cost  would  be 
$64  million.  In  other  words,  the  cost  is 
now  approximat*>ly  30  to  100  percent 
more  than  was  originally  authorized. 

The  cost  of  the  New  Senate  Office 
Building  originally  was  estimated  at  $20 
million  Eventually  the  cost  was  more 
than  $26  million,  or  an  increase  of  about 
30  percent. 

The  cost  of  the  Dulles  Airport — and 
this  IS  the  most  flagrant  example  that  I 
have  seen— was  originally  estimated  at 
$12  million;  then  $25  million.  The  cost 
now  IS  $108  million,  and  eventually  the 
estimate  is  that  it  will  cost  more  than 
$180  million. 

No  matter  what  assumptions  we  make, 
we  can  appreciate  the  fact  that  before 
the  new  GPO  building  is  finished,  it  will 
cost  at  le'st  $60  million  or  $70  million, 
and  perhaps  much  more  than  that. 
This  IS  not  being  ungenerous;  it  is  being 
realistic,  based  on  the  experience  we 
have  iiad 
Mr.   SALTONSTALL.     Mr.   President, 

will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr   i^ROXMIRE.     I  yield 

.Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  I  do  not  wish  to 
engage  m  a  long  discussion  on  this  sub- 
ject The  Senator  says  we  ought  not  to 
go  ahead  with  this  matter  until  we  know 
t!ie  exact  cost.  What  we  are  trying  to 
dv)  now  with  the  $2*2  million,  which, 
while  It  IS  a  large  amount,  is  not  too 
large.  IS  to  determine  the  site  and  to 
.spend  a  little  money  for  an  architect, 
to  find  out  what  the  general  situation  is 
and  what  the  cost  may  be.  Then  we 
may  decide  whether  we  wish  to  go  ahead 
witii  the  building.  We  are  trying  to  do 
what  the  Senator  has  said  we  should  do. 
We  are  trying  to  find  out  what  the  exact 
cost  will  be  before  we  proceed  with  the 
building 

Mr.  PROXMIRE  The  Senator  is  a 
very  able  member  of  the  Appropriations 
Conunitt(>e.  with  a  great  deal  more  ex- 
perience than  I  have  had.  Neverthe- 
less, the  fact  is  that  once  we  make  the 
$2' J  million  downpayment,  we  are  vir- 
tuaUy  certain  sure  to  go  all  the  rest  of 
the  way  to  $47  million  and  more.  I 
challenge  any  Senator  to  cite  any  cases 
in  the  history  of  our  Government  when, 
after  the  Government  had  made  a  down- 
payment  of  this  size,  the  project  was 
killed  If  some  unforeseen  event  should 
lake  place,  some  emergency,  or  dire  ne- 


cessity, it  is  possible  that  it  would  be 
withdrawn.  The  chances  are  99  to  1 
that  once  we  pass  the  appropriation  bill 
this  evening,  the  $47 '2  million  will  be 
appropriated.  On  the  basis  of  our  ex- 
perience, it  will  not  be  just  $47^2  mil- 
lion, but  much  more  than  that 

Mr.  President,  I  am  about  through 
with  my  presentation.  Before  I  sum  up, 
I  should  like  to  announce  that  I  shall 
ask  for  a  yea-and-nay  vote  on  the 
amendment  and  persist  until  I  get  it.  I 
believe  the  Senate  will  be  able  to  vote 
in  a  few  minutes.  I  am  sure  the  distin- 
guished Senator  in  charge  of  the  bill  will 
be  able  to  handle  the  matter  rather 
quickly.  However,  I  serve  notice  that  I 
shall  ask  for  a  yea-and-nay  vote  on  the 
amendment.  I  hope  Senators  will  re- 
main in  the  Chamber,  because  we  shall 
be  able  to  vote  in  a  few  minutes.  I  ask 
for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  not  ordered. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  the 
question  that  anyone  who  is  familiar  with 
the  building  of  a  printing  building  or  any 
business  would  ask  is,  Is  this  huge  invest- 
ment of  $50  million  in  line  with  what  pri- 
vate industry  would  invest  for  this  vol- 

imie? 

This  question  has  been  considered  by 
the  printing  industry.  Their  experts 
say  that,  using  industry  figures,  for  the 
$82  million  which  the  GPO  produces  and 
is  expected  to  produce,  it  would  justify  a 
building  investment  of  SIO  million,  not 
$20  million  or  $30  million  or  $40  million 
or  $50  million,  and  certainly  not  the  $60 
million  or  $70  million  which,  on  the  basis 
of  our  experience  with  these  matters,  this 
building  is  likely  to  cost. 

This  is  a  point  which  Members  of  the 
Senate  should  keep  in  mind,  because  as 
we  look  around  the  Capital,  and  look 
within  a  few  square  miles  of  where  we 
are,  we  can  see  investment  after  invest- 
ment which  is  wholly  and  totally  unreal- 
istic and  wasteful,  based  on  any  kind  of 
private  experience. 

The  only  way  in  which  we  can  turn  the 
tide  is  to  obtain  a  realistic  estimate  from 
architects  and  tell  them  that  is  it,  they 
can  spend  no  more.  We  are  not  building 
another  Capitol  or  an  ornate  kind  of 
building,  which  will  be  visited  by  leaders 
of  the  world.  We  are  supposed  to  be 
building  a  printing  plant,  which,  I 
understand,  will  be  quite  a  distance  from 
the  Capitol.  It  will  be  at  least  a  couple 
of  miles  away. 

For  us  to  spend  five  times  as  much 
as  the  industry  says  it  would  spend,  it 
seems  to  me.  is  very  unreasonable  and 
unrealistic.  Frankly,  the  printing  in- 
dustry vehemently  objects,  with  virtual 
unanimity,  not  only  among  the  entre- 
preneurs and  businessmen,  but  the 
unions,  too.  I  believe  they  do  so  with 
good  reason,  because  they  think  the  pro- 
posal is  unsound. 

Mr.  President,  to  summarize  before 
the  decision  is  made  for  a  new  printing 
office,  we  should  wait  until  we  have  a 
realistic  cost  estimate  of  $10  million  or 
less.  We  ought  to  be  firm  and  insist 
that  it  is  in  that  area.  In  the  second 
place,  we  should  determine  in  detail  the 
most  efficient  possible  use  of  the  old 
building  with  modern  machinery,  and 
how  much  can  be  used.  Anyone  fa- 
miliar with  these  matters  knows   that 


one  does  not  make  his  printing  saving  by 
the  bricks  and  mortar  of  the  building, 
but  by  presses  and  linotypes,  and  by 
using  the  latest  computers.  It  is  equip- 
ment that  saves  money.  We  must  ob- 
tain a  more  realistic  estimate  of  the  full 
cost  of  the  move,  including  the  renova- 
tion of  the  old  building.  That  has  been 
completely  ignored.  Another  consid- 
eration is  the  interest  cost  of  the  money 
the  Government  must  borrow  to  butld 
the  building.  That  has  been  left  out 
entirely.  That  iS  certainly  a  consid- 
eration. Also,  we  must  consider,  but 
have  not,  the  prospect  of  additional  sub- 
contracting by  the  GPO.  I  hope  the 
amendment  will  be  agreed  to. 

If  there  are  not  enough  Senators  in 
the  Chamber,  I  shall  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quorum.  When  a  quorum  is  pres- 
ent in  the  Senate,  I  shall  ask  for  the 
yeas  and  nays.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does  the 
Senator  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  his 
amendment? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.     I  ask  for  the  yeas 

and  nays. 

The  veas  and  nays  were  not  ordered. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President,  I 
observe  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFISBR.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 

the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIEI;D.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
obiection.  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  on 
my  amendment,  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and 
nays. 

Tlie  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  [Mr. 
Proxmire]. 

Mr.  HAYDEN.  Mr.  President.  I  should 
like  to  speak  on  the  amendment  offered 
by  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin. 

The  Committee  on  Appropriations 
considered  a  budget  estimate  in  the 
amount  of  $46,723,000  for  a  new  build- 
ing for  the  Government  Printing  Office, 
and  has  included  in  the  bill  $2  V2  million 
for  the  selection  of  a  site  and  general 
plans  and  designs  of  the  building,  as  ex- 
plained by  the  Senator  from  Massachu- 
setts (Mr.  S.«.ltonstall1. 

The  Public  Printer  testified  before  the 
committee  that  the  existing  Government 
Printing  Office  space  is  extremely  costly 
for  their  operations  in  view  of  the  fact 
that  so  much  material  must  be  moved 
from  one  floor  to  another  during  the 
course  of  the  operations  and  in  view  of 
the  lack  of  space  to  store  supplies  and 
materials. 

The  Public  Printer  made  a  study  of 
this  problem  and  concluded  that  there 
would  be  a  saving  of  approximately  $3 
million  per  year  if  the  operations  could 
be  moved  to  a  new  building  where  the 
production  lines  would  be  located  on  one 
floor.  In  addition,  there  would  be  a  sav- 
ing, according  to  the  Public  Printer,  of 
approximately  $1>2  million  per  year  be- 
cause the  General  Services  Administra- 
tion would  move  other  Government 
agencies  into  the  existing  GPO  buildings 
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from  commercial  space,  thu.s  saviiu 
amount  in  rental  paym>'tu.s 

That  means  that  Cknernmeiu  agen- 
cies in  the  District  of  Columbia  that  are 
now  paying  rent  could  move  into  a  Gov- 
ernment building  and  save  that  rent 

It  seemed  to  me  that  if  the  figures  sup- 
plied by  the  Public  Printer  were  accurate, 
it  would  be  a  great  mistake  not  to  con- 
struct a  new  building,  since  us  cost  would 
be  amortized  in  a  little  over  10  y^ars. 

r  requested  the  Comptroller  General 
of  the  United  States,  Mr  Josrph  C;imp- 
bell,  to  examine  into  tlieiehums  madf  by 
the  Public  Printer  and  to  advise  the  com- 
mittee whether  or  not  there  would  be 
this  savings  of  appri>ximately  $4'..  mil- 
linn  a  year.  The  Comptroller  CJeneral 
advised  me  In  a  letter 

All  the  major  operating  coeta  of  the  Print- 
ing Office  seem  to  have  been  considered  In 
prep.irlng  the  eetlm  ite  of  potential  savings, 
and  on  the  basis  of  >ur  review  of  the  princi- 
pal parts  of  the  estimate,  we  are  generally 
sa:;3fled  that  the  estimates  were  prepared 
wiih  care  within  the  limits  of  Infomiation 
presently  available 

The  following  brief  summary  Indicates  the 
ba-sis  of  the  principal  parts  of  the  savings 
an'i.-lpated: 

Reduction  of  labor  c<Tsts  by  han- 
dling materl.ils  in  prtxluctlon 
are;i-s  on  one  level  instead  of  on 
several  levels  A  reduction  of  47 
percent  of  present  costs  Is  con- 
templated          - 

Reduction  In  employee  costs  re- 
quired for  product l>n  In  pn»pec- 
tlve  quarters  com  paired  with  costs 
In  quarters  presently  '^bupled 
Reduction  enabled  by  Improved 
consolidation  and  coordination  of 
work -.        

Reduction  of  labor  cofits  and  other 
e.<penses  related  to  handling  and 
managing  paper  and  materials  In 
storage  areas .- 


$582,000 


594.933  square  feet  for  Industrial  space,  and 
322.874  square  feet  for  stor  i^--  ■.  •>  I!  .• 
annual  rental  rates  of  these  ;  ,  •  r.  ^  t.^ 
Is  I  before  renovation  costsi.  were  staled  by 
the  General  Services  Administration  to  be 
tJ.  $1  50.  and  $1  a  square  foot,  respectively. 
for  a  total  rental  value  of  $1,537,000.  We 
checked  the  approximate  accuracy  of  the 
space  areas  and  the  classifications  of  space. 
.i!id  we  received  the  assurance  of  a  respKinsl- 
ble  General  Services  Administration  offlcial 
that  the  rental  rates  provided  are  reasonably 
conservative  under  present-day  conditions 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  Comptrol- 
ler General  substantiates  the  savings  fig- 
ures presented  by  the  Public  Printer.  I 
believe  it  would  be  a  great  mistake  not  to 
Ko  forward  with  this  buildin:^'  at  the  pres- 
ent tim*' 

The  primary  objection  to  the  construc- 
tion of  this  building  seems  to  come  from 
the  printing  industry  and  is  based  upon 
their  fear  that  with  expanded  space  the 
Public  Printer  will  not  continue  his  pres- 
ent policy  of  contracting  Government 
pnnting  to  private  plants,  or  at  least  not 
to  the  extent  that  the  private  plants  no\v 
receive  GoveiTiment  printing  \ 

I  would  like  to  point  out  that  th^ 
amount  of  outside  purchases  of  printing, 
ba.v^  on  billines.  compared  with  print - 
mcr  done  by  the  Government  Printing 
OfUce  has  steadily  risen.  In  1960.  41  3 
percent  consisted  of  outside  purchases; 
in  1961.  43  1  percent:  in  196L'  U^'^  p.r- 
cent:  and  in  1963.  47  percent 

The  Public  Pnnter  has  assured  me  th.it 
he  will  continue  to  buy  commercial 
printing  wherever  possible 


I  assure  the  Senate,  as  chairman  of  the 
Joint  Committee  on  Printing,  which  has 
primary  uirisdiction  over  this  subject. 
that  the  Public  Printer  will  be  required 
to  contract  for  printing  m  private  com- 
mercial plants  wherever  it  is  m  the  best 
interests  of  the  Government. 

Mr  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina  Mr. 
President,  will  the  Senator  from  Ari- 
zona yield' 

Mr    HAYDKN      I  yield 

Mr  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina.  I, 
too.  am  a  member  of  the  Joint  Commit- 
tee on  Printing  Thf  Public  Printer  ap- 
peared before  the  conunittce.  and  we 
exacted  these  figures  and  promists  be- 
fore we  ever  agreed  to  having  iln.s  bill 
brought  up 

Mr    HAYDFN.     That  is  coriect. 

Mr  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina.  I 
am  certain  that  the  estimati's  and  figures 
presented  by  the  Senator  from  Arizona 
are  in  line  with  tlie  testimony  that  we 
received,  and  are  correct  The  private 
printers  have  nothing  to  worry  about 
from  the  stajidpoint  of  the  const:  uetmn 
of  a  new.  modern  building  for  the  ciov- 
ernment  Printing  Office 

Mr  HAYDEN  Mr  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  con.sent  to  have  printed  at 
this  point  in  the  Record  a  comparison 
of  Government  Printing  Office  central 
otRce  work  with  outside  purchases  from 
1940  through  1963 

There  being  no  objection,  the  com- 
parison was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 


900.000 


656.  000 


Table  3. — Comparison  of  ,-,  nlral  office  tecrk  xcith  oitlxnir  purchase*  (hanFd  on  hilling*) 


The  paper  is  now  stored  at  a  distance 
of  about  15  miles.  These  huge  rolls  of 
paper  could  be  taken  off  the  trains  and 
stored  in  the  new  building,  because  a 
railroad  siding  is  acce.s.sib'.e  at  three  dif- 
ferent sites  near  and  m  Washington 
One  is  across  the  river,  in  Anacostia; 
one  IS  along  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad: 
and  one  is  along  the  Baltimore  L  Ohio 
Railroad.  Two  railroad  companies  have 
offered  sites  free  of  cost  to  the  Govern- 
ment, because  the  railroads  would  re- 
ceive the  benefit  of  the  great  amount  of 
income  that  would  result  from  the  trans-  ' 
portation  of  the  paper. 

I  continue  to  read  from  the  letter  of 
the  Comptroller  General : 

Reduction  In  number  of  elevators, 
and  elevator  operators  and  re- 
duction of  maintenance  and 
other  elevator  and  conveyor 
expenses $353,000 

Reduction  of  guards  and  cleaning 
p**rsonnel  and  reduced  expen.ses 
■f  Superintendent  of  Di>cu- 
ment's    operations   345.000 


Subtotal . 2.  836.  000 

Miscellaneous  qther  identified  re- 
ductions   148  000 


Total    estimated     reduction 

In  operating  costs 2.984.000 

The  rental  value  of  II  5  million  on  the 
.space  presently  occupied  by  the  dovernment 
Printing  Office  Is  predicated  on  there  belnjj 
107  209  square  feet  sultab;e   for  office  space. 


KxruNATION  or  COLVMN  llKADlXnS  V»tp  IN  COMPAtlSON  Of  CENTBaL  Offll  V    \\  (  KK  V>  ITII  OtTSIDE  ri'BCIHSM 

Col  I.  Ontralotnc*  Including  paper  used  In  prt-tvng  utul  l>ln<iinK  These  amounts  show  hillings  for  work  per- 
foniieil  In  the  iSPO  oontralofflrc,  inclucling  pat>er  >in(l  muterlab  In  the  flnt.ihfl  product.  Hlank  pajier  .ind  field 
service  work  arp  not  included. 

Col.  i.  Out.iide  purchaaes  Including  V*p»t  (umUh««l  rontr»rtors  ua*d  In  pruiUng  and  binding.  Thesp  auiounU 
show  billinct  for  work  prwured  from  prlvat*  eootrwtors  and  includes  the  cost  of  pa|*r  furnished  contractors  by  tto 
OPO 

Tol  3.  IVrivnt  of  ouCiilde  piirchiiMis:  TlMW  UDOuntit  show  thr  [wrcrnt  viro  o(  ouLsidP  parrhtt.ses  in  the  totals  .snowo 
for  cols   I  ind  .'. 

Col  i  Ulink  pi»p«T  tno  printing):  This  rvpnwnts  the  ch^n'-a  f'-'f  I'l  >'"  imprinted  paper  furnished  the  iJovem- 
ment  depart riwnts  . 

Col  5  Hell  servlc*.  Inclurtluf  deputnaotal  awyloe  offloe:  BlUlngs  for  lh#  8  Oeld  offices  and  the  deparlmentw 
■service  oitlv*  are  Included  in  these  aoiount*. 

Col.  6.  Total  ainoonl  billed:  These  sinounts  show  th«  total  billings  for  iill  work  including  *>>rk  prcurcl  trom 
private  contractors 
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Mr  HAYDEN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
uiianmious  consent  to  have  printed  at 
this  i>oint  in  the  Record  the  complete 
text  of  a  letter  from  the  Comptroller 
General  of  the  United  States  relating  to 
the  savmus  of  S4.5  million,  resulting 
from  the  construction  of  the  new  build- 
ing- 
There  Ixing  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follow. >; 

COMPTROI  I  ER    C'iF.NFRAL   OF 

THK  Uniied  States. 

Washingt07i,  D.C. 

Hon.  Carl  Hayden. 

Chairman.  Joint  Committrr  on  Printing, 

Congress  of   the   VnUrd   .Sfatcs. 

De.ar  Mr  Chairman  In  response  to  your 
request,  we  have  reviewed  certain  informa- 
tion made  avail.iblc  Ui  us  by  the  Govern- 
ment Printing  uilice  to  support  Its  conten- 
tion made  before  your  committee  that,  if 
approprlatelv  designed  new  quiirters  are 
built  for  the  Printing  Office,  Its  operating  ex- 
penses wt>uid  be  reduced  by  approximately 
$3  million  a  ViMi  and  the  space  It  presently 
occupies  would  have  a  rental  value  to  the 
General  Service.'^  Administration  of  approxi- 
mately $1  5  mlUlon  a  year. 

We  were  Informed  that  detinlte  building 
pl.ms  had  not  vet  been  prepared  for  a  new 
Government  Prl'nting  Office  building.  Under 
these  circumstances  th^  estimating  of  pro- 
spective production  expenses  Is  necessarily 
speculative  and  to  the  extent  that  various 
persons  are  involved  In  preparing  the  total 
estimate  the  coniixment  estimates  would  be 
influenced  by  d liferent  ideas  as  to  what 
facilities  and  .irrangeraents  are  desirable. 
Whetlier  the  dltTeient  views  are  compatible 
for  final  planning  hits  not  been  determined. 

In  general  the  comparison  that  Indicated 
a  potential  dllTerence  ui  $2,984,000  between 
annual  operating  costs  In  the  quarters  cur- 
rently occupied  .md  annual  operating  costs 
If  such  operations  were  carried  on  in  the 
prospective  quarters,  g.ive  princip.^.l  consid- 
eration U)  the  increiused  efficiency  and  co- 
ordination that  would  be  expected  if  the 
various  ivctlvitlcs  were  carried  on  in  quarters 
designed  especi.illy  with  this  objective  In 
mind.  Of  special  Importance  would  be  the 
advantage  of  pnxlucllon  in  a  single-level 
structure  rather  than  in  the  present  multi- 
story structure  The  u.';e  of  elevators  for 
moving;  matcri.ils  and  products  is  expected 
to  Ix"  largely  avoided  Also,  the  expectation 
Is  that  the  prop^xsed  quarters  will  be  sur- 
rounded with  a  piote<tlve  fence  thus  limit- 
ing cntr.iiue  to  the  pl.mt  and  making  pos- 
sible a  con-'-Ulerable  reduction  in  the  present 
guard  force. 

All  the  major  operating  costs  of  the  Print- 
ing Office  seem  to  have  been  considered  in 
prep;iring  the  estimate  of  potential  savings, 
and  on  the  basis  of  our  review  of  the  princi- 
pal parts  of  the  estim.ite.  we  are  generally 
satisfied  that  the  estimates  were  prepared 
with  care  within  the  limits  of  Information 
presently  available. 

The  following  brief  summary  Indicates  the 
basis  of  the  principal  parts  of  the  savings 
anticipated 

Reduction  of  labor  costs  by  han- 
dling materials  in  production 
areas  on  one  level  Instead  of  on 
several  le\cl.'^  A  reduction  of 
47  percent  of  present  costs  Is 
contemplated $582,  000 

Fieduction  m  employee  costs  re- 
quired for  prtxluctlon  in  pro- 
s[X'it;vo  qu. triers  compared  with 
costs  in  cuKirters  presently  oc- 
cupied. Reduction  enabled  by 
improved  consolidation  and  co- 
ordination   of    work 900,000 


Reduction  of  labor  costs  and 
other  expenses  related  to  han- 
dling and  managing  paper  and 
materials  in   storage   areas $656,000 

Reduction  in  number  of  elevator 
operators  and  reduction  of 
maintenance  and  other  eleva- 
tor and  conveyor  expenses 353,000 

Reduction  of  guards  and  cleaning 
personnel  and  reduced  expenses 
of  Superintendent  of  Docu- 
ments'   operations 345.000 

Subtotal 2 .  836 .  000 

Miscellaneous      other       identilied 

reductions 148,000 


Total    estimated    reduction 

in    oper.iting    costs 2.984.000 

The  rental  value  of  $1.5  million  on  the 
space  presently  occupied  by  the  Government 
Printing  Office  is  predicated  on  there  being 
107,209  square  feet  suitable  for  office  space. 
594.933  square  feet  for  Industrial  space,  and 
322,874  square  feet  for  storage  space.  The 
annual  rental  rates  of  these  space  areas,  as 
is  (before  renovation  costs),  were  stated  by 
the  General  Services  Administration  to  be 
$3,  $1.50,  and  $1  a  square  foot,  respectively. 
for  a  total  rental  value  of  $1,537,000.  We 
checked  the  approximate  accuracy  of  the 
space  areas  and  the  classifications  of  space. 
and  we  receive  the  assurance  of  a  reh^ponsible 
General  Services  Administration  official  that 
the  rental  rates  provided  are  reasonably  con- 
servative under  present-day  conditions 

The  costs  of  renovating  the  Government 
Printing  Office  for  purposes  of  the  new  uses 
have  not  been  determined. 

We  trust  that  the  information  herein  will 
serve  your  purposes. 

Sincerely  yours. 

Joseph  Campbell. 
Comptroller  GcncraUof  tlic  United  States. 

Mr.  HAYDEN.  In  view  of  all  of  these 
facts,  I  believe  that  the  committee  recom- 
mendation for  the  construction  of  a  new- 
Government  Printing  Office  is  sound  and 
in  the  best  interests  of  the  Government. 

Mr.  President.  I  hope  the  amendment 
oflfered  by  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin 
will  not  be  approved. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HAYDEN.     I  yield. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  I  should  like  to 
emphasize  two  points  which  the  Senator 
from  Arizona  made.  First,  do  I  correctly 
understand  that  the  General  Accounting 
Office  recommended  the  construction  of 
the  new  Printing  Office  building? 

Mr.  HAYDEN.     Yes. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Second,  as  I 
understand,  if  everything  were  carried 
through  as  it  is  recommended  by  the 
General  Accounting  OlTice,  the  building 
would  amortize  it.self  in  10  years. 

Mr.  HAYDEN.     That  is  correct. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Third,  it  will 
not  cut  down  vei-y  much,  if  at  all.. on  out- 
side printing.  The  printing  will  be  less 
expensive. 

Mr.  HAYDEN.  There  are  certain 
things  which  cannot  be  done  by  outside 
printers — for  example,  the  printing  of 
the  Congressional  Record.  No  private 
industry  could  undertake  that  kind  of 
job. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  If  we  find  that 
the  site  which  has  been  selected  is  not 
satisfactory,  and  the  plans  will  not  work, 
we  shall  not  have  to  go  further  in  another 
year. 


Mr.  HAYDEN.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. We  have  enoueh  money  to  make 
a  thorough  investigation.  That  is  what 
it  amounts  to. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  That  is  what  it 
amounts  to.  While  it  seems  like  a  large 
amount  of  money  to  make  an  investi- 
gation, it  certainly  is  worth  while,  so 
that  we  may  know  where  we  are  headed, 
when  the  time  comes,  if  we  decide  to  do  it. 

Mr.  HAYDEN.     The  Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Arizona  yield? 

Mr.  HAYDEN.     I  yield. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  It  is  my  belief  that 
the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Wis- 
consin should  be  defeated.  I  say  this  not 
because  I  doubt  the  sincerity  or  the  study 
which  has  gone  into  his  presentation  and 
his  conviction,  but  because  I  feel  that  in 
this  instance  we  are  really  helping  the 
taxpayer  by  moving  in  the  direction  of 
this  necessary  study,  to  bring  the  Gov- 
ernment Printing  Office  into  an  operation 
which  would  be  more  economical  not  only 
for  the  Congress,  but  also  for  the  country 
as  a  whole. 

I  have  checked  into  this  problem  very 
carefully.  I  have  talked  with  the  Public 
Printer,  because  I  was  concerned  about 
the  matter.  I  asked  him  to  come  to  my 
office  so  that  I  might  talk  with  him.  in 
company  with  certain  printers  who  rep- 
resent that  important  industry  and  who 
felt  that  the  program  might  involve  the 
opening  of  a  door  which  might  affect  a 
certain  amount  of  legitimate  printing  by 

private  industry^ 

I  am  convinced  that  if  this  building 
is  found  feasible,  if  it  is  constructed,  and 
if  the  printing  goes  forward  as  antici- 
pated by  the  PubUc  Printer,  the  private 
printing  industry  will  continue  to  func- 
tion as  it  has  operated.  It  will  do  not 
only  a  considerable  share  but  an  even 
larger  share  of  the  printing,  and  the 
public  will  be  better  served. 

That  is  the  reason  why  I  earnestly 
hope  that  the  amendment  will  not  be 
sustained. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I 
shall  take  only  a  minute  to  summarize 
my  position  before  the  vote  is  taken  on 
my  amendment. 

Once  again,  the  printing  industry  has 
gone  on  record;  and  on  the  basis  of  a 
careful  study  it  states  that  the  amount 
of  printing  done  by  the  Government 
Printing  Office  of  $82  million  a  year 
would  justify  not  a  $50  million  building, 
not  a  S40  million  building,  but  only  a 
$10  million  building. 

There  is  no  question  that  we  have  not 
made  the  kind  of  study  which  should 
be  made,  as  to  how  much  saving  can  be 
effected  by  still  using  the  old  building 
but  utilizing  modern  machinery  which 
provides  virtually  90  percent  of  the  sav- 
ings in  the  printing  industry — as  anyone 
who  has  been  in  the  printing  industry 
knows. 

The  $47  million  cost  estimate  is  not 
an  accurate  estimate  because  a  reading 
will  show  that  it  does  not  include  a  nickel 
of  the  cost  of  the  more  than  a  million 
dollars  in  interest  to  construct  a  $50  mil- 
lion building — more  than  $2  million  in 
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interest    to    bcKin    with      Oh.    how     a 
printer  or  any  businevssman  would  enjoy 
being  able   to  raise   money  at   no   cost 
But   he   cannot;    and    the   Government 
cannot. 

The  cost  of  renovatiiiis'  the  old  build- 
ing could  be  ascertained  but  it  ha-s  not 
been,  yet  it  was  assumed  there  would 
be  no  renovation  cost      This  is  ridiculous 

The  argrument  is  made  that  the  build- 
irig  would  cost  $47  million  FJvery  Sen- 
ator knows  that  it  would  cost  much  morf- 
than  that.  The  distinkjuished  cliairman 
of  the  Appropriations  Committee  has 
used  the  figure  of  $46,700,000  That  was 
the  cost  estimated  last  December  But 
now  the  cost  we  are  told  is  already 
$47,287,000.  In  6  months  it  has  i^one  up 
$100,000  a  month  All  Senators  know 
how  much  it  would  cost  6  or  7  years  from 
now,  by  the  time  the  building  was 
finished.  It  would  cost  30  to  40  percent 
more  than  is  estimated  at  the  present 
time,  based  upon  all  the  established  cost 
of  buildings  which  have  been  erected  in 
the   District  heretofore 

P^inally.  once  this  $-'■.•  million  is  com- 
mitted, it  will  not  be  committed  for  a 
study.  Let  us  not  decer.  e  ourselves 
Once  we  commit  the  $2'..  million,  that 
will  be  it.  There  will  ne;er  be  any  fur- 
th^■r  argument  about  it. 

Unless  an  extraordinary  situation  de- 
velops, it  will  mean  that  we  shall  be 
spending  not  $2'j  million  nr  $47  mil- 
lion, but  $60  to  $70  nKlliuii 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
question  is  on  ameelni;  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin. 
On  this  question  the  yeas  and  nays  have 
been  ordered;  and  the  clerk  will  call  the 
roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY  I  announce  that 
thf  Senator  from  Michi-'an  Mr  Hart!. 
the  Senator  from  Alabama  :  Mr  Hill!, 
the  Senator  from  South  Carolina  i  Mr 
Johvson!.  the  Senator  from  Louisiana 
;Mr.  Long!,  the  .s.na'nr  f  im  Mmnf- 
.■^jta  !  Mr.  McC.ARrnY'.  tlit-  Senator  from 
Oregon  I  Mrs.  NfitBERiiER  I.  the  Senator 
from  Connecticut  i  Mr  Ribicoff],  the 
Senator  from  Georgia  I  Mr  Russell  I. 
and  the  Senator  from  Mi.ssi.ssippi  IMr 
■  Stevnis],  are  absent  on  official  business. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
New  Mexico  ;  Mr.  Anherson  1 .  the  Senator 
from  California  'Mr  single  1.  and  tlie 
Senator  from  Mas.sac'husetts  fMr.  Ken- 
NEriYl,  are  absent  because  of  illness. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Mississippi  Mr  E.\stlandi.  the 
Senator  from  Ohi)  Mr  La'-sc:ieI.  and 
the  Senator  from  Missouri  IMr.  LongI, 
are  necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  New  M  xico 
Mr.  Anderscj],  the  Senator  from  Cali- 
fornia [Mr  EncleI.  the  Senator  from 
Michijian  I  Mr-Hx."?!].  the  Senator  from 
Alabama  [Mr.  Hill!,  the  Senator  from 
South  Carolina  [Mr  Johnston  1 .  the  Sen- 
ator from  Massachu-setts  Mr  Ken- 
NE- yI.  and  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
Mr  McCarthy  1 .  would  each  vote  "nay." 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Arizona  Mr.  Goldwater  . 
the  Senators  from  Iowa  .  Mr  Hicken- 
LOOPER  and  Mr.  Miller  1.  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  Kansas  Mr.  Pearson;  are 
necessarily  absent. 


'I7it>  Senator  fiom  Maryland  i  Mr. 
Be\li.  .md  tiie  Senator  from  North 
Dakota  Mr  Young)  are  detained  on  of- 
ficial busine-ss 

On  this  vrjt*',  the  Senator  from  Iowa 
.Mr  Miller!  is  paired  with  the  Senator 
from  Maryland  ;  Mr  Beall!  If  present 
and  votHi!^',  the  Senator  from  Iowa  would 
vote  "yea.  ■  and  the  Senator  from  Mary- 
land would  vote  "nay." 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  19. 
nays  60.  as  follows: 


iNo    495  Leg.J 

YEA.S-— 19 

Byrcl.  Va 

Hartke 

Proxmlre 

C.u--'- 

J    iVltH 

Kobertson 

("  '  per 

Keating 

Thurmond 

<ni.t!s 

Mecnem 

Tower 

Dlrlc.-.fn 

Morton 

WUHamfl.  Del 

I>)nniniclc 

.Mundt 

DouKiaa 

I'-i';'y 

N. AYS— 80 

Aiken 

Ful  bright 

Monronej 

A.:  .tc 

Gore 

Mora* 

B.irUett 

Oruenlng 

Moas 

Bayh 

Huyden 

Muikle 

Bennett 

Holland 

Nelson 

Bible 

Hruaka 

Pa«tore 

Boxifs 

Humphrey 

Pell 

UrfA.s'.r 

li.uxiyr- 

Kar.doiph 

Iiurdr-k 

Jarkaon 

.s  i.rot.etall 

Byrcl.  \V    Va 

Jorilan.  NC 

rfCutt 

Ca:un;li 

1'  r  Lm   Idaho 

Slnip-ton 

Carlson 

K  .    •-•• 

Sir.athera 

Churcb 

M 

.'^rf.th 

Cl.irk 

-M        >•  •■    1 

Sparkman 

f  "otton 

Mix  ieilan 

Symington 

Lkxld 

M  r.ce 

Taima<li(r 

Kdmondaon 

M  ' .   vem 

Walters 

Ellfiidcr 

N!           •,  re 

WUllnma.  N  J 

Krvm 

V   ^    'ivini 

Yarboroijich 

Kuntc 

\ .       .i .  f 

Young.  Ohio 

NOT  VOTINO- 

21 

Anderton 

HIU 

Miller 

Beall 

Johnaton 

Neubemer 

i:Juitland 

Krnrirdy 

Pe-arsou 

Kogle 

LAliSCh* 

Rlbtcoff 

tioidwater 

I.f>nw   Mo 

Ru»a0ll 

Hart 

Loni;.  La 

Stcnnta 

Hickenlooper 

McCa.'tl'.y 

YnxinK.  N   Dttk. 

So    Mr. 

Proxmire's   amendment   was 

rejected. 

The  PRESIDING  OP'FICKR  Tlie 
bill  Ls  open  U)  further  amendment.  If 
there  be  no  further  amendment  to  be 
projx>5ed.  the  question  is  on  the  eiiKross- 
ment  of  the  amendments  and  third 
leadini?  of  the  bill. 

The  amendments  were  ordered  to  be 
en^irossed.  and  the  bill  to  be  read  a  third 
time. 

The  bill  was  read  the  third  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
bill  havint;  been  read  the  third  time,  the 
question  is.  Shall  it  pass? 

Tlie  bill  'HR    10723'   was  f)assed 

Mr.  MONRONEY  Mr.  Pre.sident,  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
bill  was  passed 

Mr  CLARK  Mr.  President,  I  move 
uj  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

Tlie  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to 

Mr  MONRONEY  Mr.  Pre.sident,  I 
lUAe  tliat  the  Senate  insist  on  its 
iunendments  and  request  a  coiiference 
with  the  House  of  Repie.sentatlves  there- 
on, and  that  the  Presiding  Officer  ap- 
point the  conferees  on  the  part  of  the 
Senate. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to,  and  the 
Presiding  Officer  appointed  Mr  Mon- 
RONEY.  Mr  HiMi'MREY.  Mr  Bartlett. 
Mr  Pkoxmire,  Mr.  Hayden.  Mr.  Salton- 
sTAM  ,  Mr  Young  of  North  Dakota,  and 
Mr  Kcchel  conferees  on  the  part  of  the 
Senate 


DEPARTMENT  OF  DEFENSE  APPRO- 
PRIATIONS  FOR  FISCAL  YEAR 
ENDING   JUNE   30.   1965 

Mr     MANSFIELD       Mr.    President.   I 

move  tl'.at  the  Senate  proceed  to  the 
considtuation  of  Calendar  No.  1173.  H.R 
10939. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of 
the  Senator  from  Montana  IMr.  Mans- 
field!. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Senate  proceeded  to  con.sider  the  bill 
I  H.R.  10939'  making  appropriations  for 
the  Department  of  Defense  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30.  1965.  and  f<ir  other 
purposes,  uhich  had  been  reported  from 
the  Committee  on  Appropi  lations.  with 
amendments 


Mr 


ORDER   OF   BUSINESS 
MANSFIELD        Mr.     President, 


theie  will  be  no  debate  on  the  bill  to- 
night There  will  be  no  hirther  votes. 
When  all  remarks  are  completed,  it  is 
the  intention  to  have  the  Senate  stand 
in  adjournment  until  12  o'clock  noon 
tomorrow 


THE    E::SCAL,^TING    WAR 

Mr.  MORSE  Mr  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  con.'^ent  to  have  printed  at 
this  point  in  the  Record  an  editorial  from 
Aviation  Week  &  Space  Technology  of 
July  20.  1964.  entitled  "The  E.scaluting 
War." 

There  btnn,'  no  objection,  the  (^iitorlal 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The  EscALAri.NC   War 

In  the  &.ime  week  thiit  Dcien.se  SecreUiry 
Uobort  S  McNanuira  staged  a  full-scale  press 
brleflni?  on  his  clAlms  to  ha\e  6;i\ed  $2  5  bil- 
lion m  Defer.ae  Ufparinient  operations  dur- 
ing the  hist  fl.foa!  year,  hiid  news  from  Viet- 
tuun  conflrmod  tlie  growing  susjMcRin  here 
und  abroad  that  the  United  States  Is  lu.slng 
the  only  war  tliat  it  currently  is  attempting 
•  .-ht  Thp  contr.i.<,t  between  the  elab<jr;ite 
:  ,  .  iv  of  PentHgon  botikkeeplng  and  the  In- 
cre;vslr;g  ctisualtles  In  southeast  Asia  may 
offer  a  clue  as  to  why  history  s  evaluation  of 
Mr.  McNamura's  Pentagon  service  may  be 
that  he  was  an  elllclent  storekeeper  bat  a 
poor  director  of  combat  operatloa.s 

Despite  the  continual  pronouncements  of 
optlmlsn^  emanating  from  Mr  M(  N.mi.ira  .md 
his  ofliclal  spokesmen,  lliere  is  mount. iik'  evi- 
dence that  the  position  of  the  United  SUtea 
and  its  South  Vietnam  ally  is  deter;>  rating 
under  an  increased  oflei.sive  by  the  Chinese- 
supported  Vletcong  and  Pathet  l^io  In  what 
wa«  cheerily  hailed  7  months  ago  .is  an  indi- 
cation that  the  Communists  were  losing  that 
w.ir,  some  1.000  US  military  personnel  were 
wni.dntwn  from  Vietnam.  Now  it  is  an- 
nounced that  an  initial  Increment  of  600 
US.  troops  will  li.ive  to  return  to  that  coun- 
try We  suspert  that  further  substantial  in- 
creivses  will  be  necessary  as  .soon  a.-,  presi- 
dential campaign  politics  m.ike  it  doniesU- 
culiy  i>Hlatable 

VIETNAMESE    DESERTIONS 

We  find  It  Ironic  that  Mr  McNamara.  in 
the  midst  of  his  official  cost  reduction  week, 
announced  that  the  only  manner  In  which 
the  high  desertion  rate  from  the  South  Viet- 
nam Army  could  he  stopped  was  by  i  sub- 
stantial pay  Increase  It  would  appear  that 
more  spending  proved  necessary  to  stem 
Communist  gains  In  Vietnam 

It  Is  evident  tliat  the  Chinese  Cnmmunlsta 
Willi  their  I-iotlan  and  North  Vietmun  alllei 
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are  puslilng  hard  to  force  a  military  decision 
before  the  US.  presidential  election  In  No- 
vember clears  the  way  for  heavy  counter- 
measures  There  is  little  doubt  that  either 
President  Johnson  or  Senator  Goldwater, 
once  the  electorate  verdict  Is  registered,  will 
move  strongly  In  southeast  Asia.  Unless  the 
Communists  can  gain  control  of  the  critical 
are;is  in  South  Vietnam  this  year  they  may 
lose  their  chance  forever. 

This  Is  why  the  kind  of  war  Mr.  Mc- 
N^imara  has  been  directing  in  South  Vietnam 
is  so  imporUint  and  why  its  lack  of  current 
success  is  so  critical. 

The  war  in  Vietnam  is  the  second  major 
confronutloii  between  the  Chinese  Commu- 
nists and  the  United  States  in  Asia.  There 
are  many  sit^nlhciiit  contrasts  between  the 
tirsl  m  Korea  and  what  Is  fow  transpiring  In 
southeast  Asia.  In  Korea,  the  United  States 
was  backed  by  the  United  Nations  and  had 
combat  forces  of  at  least  10  nations  fighting 
with  Us  troops.  In  Vietnam,  even  the  al- 
leged allies  of  SE.\TO  have  been  conspicu- 
ous by  their  absence,  although  the  Aus- 
tr.Ulans  belatedly  sent  a  few  military  advis- 
ers and  a  half-dozen  Caribou  transports. 
In  Vletn.tm.  the  C^mimunists  have  employed 
guerrHI.i  t.ictics  and  inWt ration  to  avoid  the 
consequences  of  the  tremendous  air  and 
(fri'und  lirepower  used  by  the  United  States 
to  cliew  up  their  massed  armies  in  Korea. 
In  Korea,  it  was  eventually  possible  to  de- 
velop the  native  Si->uth  Koreans  into  solid 
combat  trot>ps.  But  It  is  doubtful  If  this 
will  ever  be  possible  with  the  Indo-Chinese 
because  of  their  milder  tempcratment. 

ELECTION    YEAR  POLICY  ^ 

Pres'dent  .T.>hn«i,n  hns  Ijeen  attempting  to 
devel>>p  a  stroiiger  .01(1  iimre  effective  policy 
In  Vietnam  within  the  limits  of  election 
year  cunstralnts  It  Is  obvious  that  some- 
thing more  than  flag-w..ving  tours  of  the 
rice  paddles  by  Geuer.il  Klianh  and  Mr.  Mc- 
Namara IS  required.  One  of  the  main  tasks 
facing  President  Johnron  in  southeast  Asia 
is  convincing  the  Chinese  that  he  really 
me;ins  buflness  ar.d  will  :iot  rhrink  from  es- 
c.Hhitmg  the  conflict  unless  they  withdraw. 
The  air  strike  Into  Communi.'-t  strongholds 
in  Laos  by  USAF  F  100  fiijhter-bombers  was 
Intended  to  demonsir.ito  this  determination. 
The  deployment  of  M.ir.nes  to  the  Asiatic  pe- 
riphery was  another  effort  to  make  this 
p<jint.  But  the  Chinese  Communists  are 
used  to  a  few  bloody  ro.  c-,  and  don't  scare 
ea.";ily.  Tlietr  recently  increased  offensive  in 
Vietnam  Indicates  th.it  It  will  take  more  sub- 
stantial force  and  determination  to  swerve 
them  from  tho  goal  that  now  appears  to  be 
so  cli^se  t<i  their  grasp 

Mr.  McNamnra's  war  in  Vietnam  has  been 
a  f:\llure.  Now  President  Johnson  h.as  turned 
to  a  combat-tested  veteran.  Gen.  Maxwell 
T.^ylor.  to  try  his  hand  from  the  field  In- 
stead ^f  the  Pentaaon  In  the  meantime, 
the  pr^e  of  losing  the  war  in  southeast  Asia 
is  rlsir.g  and  the  cost  of  achieving  victory 
there  ,ilso  is  escalating  fast. 

Mr   MOR.'^E     Mr.  President,  the  last 

paiT.L'raph  of  the  editorial  reads: 

.Mr.  McNamar.i's  war  in  Vietnam  has  been 
a  failure.  Now  Pre.-^ldent  Johnson  has  turned 
to  a  combat-tested  veteran.  Gen.  Maxwell 
Taylor,  to  try  his  hand  from  the  field  Instead 
of  the  Pentagon  In  the  meantime,  the  price 
of  losing  the  war  In  southeast  Asia  Is  rising 
and  the  cost  of  achieving  victory  there  also 
Is  escalating  fast. 

I  completely  agree  with  the  observa- 
tions and  arguments  presented  in  the 
edit^irial  The  editorial  was  written  and 
publi.shed  prior  to  the  very  unfortunate 
decision  of  this  administration  to  send 
several  thousand  more  American  boys  to 
South  Vietnam,  many  of  whom  will  un- 
doubtedly die  in  an  unconstitutional  war. 


I  am  preparing  a  major  speech  on  the 
war  in  South  Vietnam  on  the  basis  of  the 
conditions  that  have  developed  since  the 
behind-the-scenes  decision  of  this  ad- 
ministration to  escalate  the  war  was  con- 
simmiated.  If  anyone  thinks  that  the 
war  is  not  being  escalated  at  the  present 
time,  he  could  not  be  more  mistaken.  It 
is  an  unfortunate  tragedy  in  American 
foreign  policy.  I  had  hoped  that  the  ad- 
ministration would  finally  come  to  its 
senses  and  recognize  that  it  is  outside  the 
pale  of  both  the  Constitution  and  our 
international  law  commitments  to  esca- 
late the  war.  I  intended  the  major 
speech  that  I  am  now  preparing  to  docu- 
ment again  the  international  law  obliga- 
tions that  the  U.S.  Government  owes  not 
only  to  the  people  of  the  United  States, 
but  also  to  the  people  of  the  world  who 
believe  in  settling  disputes  that  threaten 
the  peace  of  the  world  by  resort  to  the 
rule  of  law  rather  than  the  jungle  law  of 
American  unilateral  military  force. 


NOTICE  OF  HEARINGS  ON  THE  FAIR 
ALLOCATION  OF  CRUDE  OIL  IM- 
PORT QUOTAS 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
announce  that  the  Select  Committee  on 
Small  Business  will  hold  hearings  on 
August  10  and  11  on  the  allocation  of 
quotas  of  crude  oil  under  the  mandatory 
oil  import  program,  and  the  impact  of 
such  allocations  upon  small  independent 
refiners  and  on  the  structure  of  the  oil 
industry. 

These  hearings  will  be  a  part  of  a  fact- 
ending  study  which  has  been  in  progress 
for  2  years,  during  which  the  committee 
has  been  gathering  information  in  co- 
operation with  representatives  of  indus- 
try and  Government  departments.  The 
preliminary  results  of  the  committee 
study  were  published  in  its  14th  aruiual 
report  filed  on  July  9,  1964.  The  com- 
mittee found  that  the  number  of  com- 
panies owning  oil  refineries  has  declined 
nearly  40  percent  over  the  past  13  years 
from  223  to  139,  and  that  the  trends  dur- 
ing the  5  years  of  the  import  progi-am 
have  continued  to  run  against  the  small 
refiner. 

The  hearings  will  present  an  oppor- 
tunity for  further  development  of  infor- 
mation and  analysis  of  the  causes  and 
possible  solutions.  I  hope  that  all  seg- 
ments of  the  oil  industry  will  give  the 
committee,  and  through  it  the  Congress, 
their  best  thinking,  so  that  judgments 
can  be  reached  on  the  basis  of  a  balanced 
record.  Those  who  have  an  interest  in 
this  subject  are  encouraged  to  contact 
the  committee  to  indicate  whether  they 
might  wish  to  make  some  contribution  to 
the  study  at  this  time  or  in  the  future. 


AMENDMENT  TO  THE  ADMINISTRA- 
TIVE PROCEDURE  ACT— MOTION 
TO  RECONSIDER 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
submit  a  motion  to  reconsider  Senate  bill 
1666  passed  earlier  today.  Many  Sena- 
tors believe  that  certain  sections  of  the 
bill  should  be  discussed  on  the  floor  of 
the  Senate.  They  are  not  necessarily 
opposed  to  Senate  bill  1666,  but  I  feel 


that  some  debate  and  discussion  of  cer- 
tain controversial  sections  of  the  bill 
would  be  appropriate.  I  do  not  seek  im- 
mediate action  upon  the  motion;  I 
merely  ask  that  the  motion  be  entered 
and  placed  on  the  calendar. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
motion  of  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
will  be  entered  and  placed  on  the 
calendar. 

TRIBUTE  TO  FREDERICK  G.  DUT- 
TON— A  REMARKABLE  PUBLIC 
SERVANT 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President, 
Frederick  G.  Dutton,  Assistant  Secretary 
of  State  for  Congressional  Relations  has 
announced  his  resignation  from  that 
position.  He  has  served  the  executive 
branch— and  the  Congress — in  a  truly 
remarkable  maimer.  Members  of  the 
Congress  of  both  political  parties  will 
agree,  I  believe,  that  his  achievements  in 
impressing  upon  the  State  Department 
the  full  understanding  of  the  right  of  the 
Congress  to  be  informed  and  to  be  heard 
in  the  formulation  of  foreign  policy, 
have  been  truly  remarkable.  I  cast  no 
aspersions  on  the  State  Department,  nor 
upon  its  dedicated  and  patriotic  career 
officials  when  I  suggest  that  Fred  Dut- 
ton, with  his  basic  grasp  of  the  proper 
role  of  the  legislature  in  foreign  policy, 
has  made  a  significant  contribution  to  a 
more  productive,  two-way  relationship 
between  this  body  and  the  State  Depart- 
ment. 

Mr.  Dutton  enjoyed  the  full  confidence 
of  the  able  and  distinguished  Secretary 
of  State  Mr.  Rusk:  and  that  within  it- 
self is  a  tribute  to  the  good  judgment  of 
the  Secretary. 

It  has  been  a  great  pleasure  to  me  to 
watch  the  evolution  of  this  two-way  re- 
lationship during  Fred  Dutton's  tenure. 
His  insistence  upon  the  duty  of  the  De- 
partment to  serve  the  Congress  has  im- 
proved the  service  each  of  us  has  been 
able  to  render  constituents,  and  the  way 
in  which  we  have  been  able  to  partici- 
pate In  the  great  debates  on  foreign  pol- 
icy. Our  criticisms  and  our  constructive 
suggestions — and  those  of  our  constitu- 
ents— have  been  answered,  not  with 
overly  defensive  reiteration  of  the  status 
quo,  but  with  constructive  and  coura- 
geous comment  by  the  Department.  We 
have  had  opened  up  top-level  depart- 
mental consideration  of  the  individual 
problems  brought  to  our  attention  by 
citizens  and  to  the  Department's  atten- 
tion by  us.  Questions  and  decisions  that 
might  otherwise  have  taken  months  to 
wend  their  way  through  the  labyrinth  of 
Foggy  Bottom  have  been  handled  quick- 
ly, decisively,  and  forthrightly. 

From  my  own  special  vantage  point  on 
the  Foreign  Relations  Committee,  I  have 
watched  Fred  Dutton's  work  with  great 
admiration.  He  has  worked  tirelessly 
and  effectively  to  coimteract  the  view 
held  by  some  that  the  legislative  body 
is  something  to  be  put  up  with,  rather 
than  to  work  with. 

Fred  Dutton  has  been  equally  effec- 
tive— and  for  it  I  give  him  special  credit- 
in  defending  the  State  Department  and 
the  Foreign  Service  against  the  un- 
founded criticisms  of  those  who  explain 
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away  their  own  frustrations  and  fears  by 
a^ssuming  that  the  universe  is  one  vast 
conspiracy  against  their  httle  vision  of 
what  is  right.  He  has  cuuratifously  and 
vigorously  defended  the  State  Depart- 
ment against  unfair  criticisms  and  vi- 
cious attacks  by  'h^  brst  technique  ever 
Invented:  namely,  the  truth 

But  of  greater  lasting;  bepefit  to  the 
way  in  which  we  formulnte  our  foreicn 
policy  the  lines  of  c  >mm;inication  which 
Fred  Dutton  has  helped  open  and  firm 
up  between  this  Hil!  and  the  State*  iv  - 
partment.  I  spent  onf  afternoon  over  at 
the  Department  of  State  with  Senators 
HicKENLOoPER  and  Pkil  at  the  instance 
of  Fred  Dutton,  teliinu'  its  assembled  sen- 
Kjr  officers  what  was  wron^,-  with  tJu-m 
and  the  Department.  I  mr^-iit  add  we 
received  a  very  Kood  reception.  We  have 
had  new  junior  officers  of  the  State  De- 
partment intern  m  our  offices  up  here  on 
the  Hill  as  part  of  their  training  We 
have  seen  top-level  D»'partment  action 
to  encourage  Department  officers  to  come 
to  the  Hill  and  talk  frankly  with  then- 
Congressmen.  We  and  our  stafTs  have 
regularly  been  offered  for  the  first  time 
briefings  of  both  a  classified  and  ijeneral 
nature  up  here  on  the  Hill,  to  help  keep 
us  in  touch  with  the  latest  details  of 
international  affairs  And  we  have  the 
full  opportunity  at  these  briefings  to 
question  freely  key  policy  officials  of  the 
Department. 

Many  of  us  on  the  Hill  who  ha\e  had 
the'opportunity  to  work  witii  F-.-ci  Dut- 
ton have  been  impressed  by  h.^  ■  i.-.;i  't 
foreitrn  policy  and  diplomacy  :v<k::  .'.la- 
t»'i,'ic  planning  to  an  indivdual  immigra- 
tion case.  Noted  for  his  enor'-;v.  common- 
.sense — and  fearle.ssne.ss,  I  miv'ht  add — 
this  outstanding  American  has  been  de- 
scribed by  some  hit,'h  officials  over  at 
State  as  having  done  a.s  much  as  any 
other  single  individual  in  at  least  the  last 
several  decades  to  close  the  i;ap  between 
Congress  and  that  Department,  and  mve 
State  a  full  picture  of  the  inescapable 
dramatic  side  of  foremn  policy. 

A  Californian  with  lonu  experience  in 
private  industry,  in  State  Government, 
^nd  of  the  Whit*'  Hou.se  prior  to  joinin:; 
the  State  Department.  Frederick  Dutton 
is  a  wise  choice,  and  further  e.xample  of 
President  Johnson  s  qu.ck  eye  for  good 
men. 

President  Johnsons  choice  of  Fi-d 
Dutton  as  director  for  the  platform  com- 
mittee of  the  Democratic  National  Con- 
vention, and  as  director  of  research  and 
information  for  tiie  Democratic  National 
Committee  is  another  example  of  Lyn- 
don B.  Johnson's  outstandintr  ability  to 
find  the  right  man  for  the  most  chal- 
lenging assignments 

Mr.  SPARKMAN  Mr.  President.  I 
should  like  to  add  mv  tribute  to  that  of 
the  Senator  from  Miruiesota  with  refer- 
ence to  Fred  Dutton.  Fred  Dutton  has 
done  a  very  fine  job  in  promoting  liaison 
between  the  State  rvpartment  and  the 
Congress  of  the  Uiuted  States  I  arh 
sure  those  of  us  who  are  members  of  the 
Furf'ian  Relations  Committee  have  been 
particularly  aware  of  the  firv'  outstand- 
ing job  he  has  done. 


We  have  been  fortunate  over  the  years 
that  I  have  been  a  member  of  the  For- 
eign HeiatioiLs  Committee — this  is  true 
of  both  I>mocralic  and  Republican  ad- 
ministrations— in  having  very  fine  liai.snn 
men  between  the  State  Department  and 
the  Congress. 

While  I  regret  to  see  Fi-ed  Dutton  leave 
his  post.  I  know  he  moves  to  fields  of 
greater  activity — acllvlties  he  feeLs  are 
such  that  he  can  make  a  contribution 
'o  them 


A  NEW  DEMOCRAT-  ASCF.IA  I.ORI 
SCHOTI.  CH^^NDDAUCiHIER  OF 
SENA'IOR  HAli  IKK 

.Mr  HUMPHREY  Mr  Presi'dent.  be- 
fore tiie  Senate  adjourns  tonight.  I  wish 
to  note  for  the  Record  that  we  h:.ve  as  a 
Member  of  this  body  one  of  the  youngest 
grandfathers  in  the  country'.  Last  eve- 
ning the  distinguished  Senator  from  In- 
diana, Mr.  Vance  H.^rtke.  told  me  that 
hi.s  lovely  daughter.  Sandra,  the  wife 
of  Larry  Schott,  gave  birth  to  a  lovely, 
sweet  little  girl,  Angela  Ix)ri.  That  was 
at  5  05  a.m.  yesterday.  The  Schotts  are 
students  at  Indiana  University  in  Bloom- 
ington. 

Mr.  President,  we  do  not  always  cite'^ 
grandfathers,  but  when  a  grandfather  is 
only  45  years  of  age,  when  he  is  a  U.S. 
Senator,  and  when  he  has  every  reason 
to  be  so  proud  of  his  wonderful  family. 
I  take  this  brief  moment  to  congratulate 
Senator  H.\rtke 

I  congratulate  his  daughter,  his  .son- 
in-law,  and  the  new  Democratic  voter. 
I  serve  warning  upon  our  Republican 
friends  that  in  case  we  fail  to  convince 
anyone,  we  intend  at  least  to  increase  the 
population  m  a  manner  that  will  assure 
continuing  victory  for  us  in  the  trying 
years  ahead 

Mr  SPARKMAN  .Mi  P:  e^idt.-nt.  will 
the  .Senator  yield "• 

Mr  HUMPHREY     I  yield. 

Mr.  SPAP.KMAN  Do  we  not  hold  as 
a  Democratic  tenet  that  recruitment  of 
youth  is  one  of  the  most  important  bul- 
warks of  the  Democratic  Party? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY  The  Senator  is 
correct  A  few  moments  ago  I  was  priv- 
ileged to  address  a  fine  fathering  of 
young  people  meeting  in  the  courtyard 
of  the  Old  Senate  Office  Buildlni;  under 
the  auspices  of  the  Young  Citizens  for 
President  Lyndon  B.  Johnson. 

I  was  happy  to  note  that  they  were 
filled  with  happy  enthusiasm  rather  than 
growlmg  Complaints.  I  wa*-  iiappy  also 
to  note  the  great  joy  of  the  occasion  as 
compared  with  some  of  the  utterances 
and  sounds,  strange  and  weird  as  t"hey 
were,  that  I  heard  from  San  Francisco 
only  a  few  weeks  ago  This  was  a  re- 
freshing experience  for  me.  As  the  Sen- 
ator from  Alabama  has  just  indicated, 
we  always  look  forward,  first,  to  the  un- 
derstanding, the  dedication  and  the  com- 
mitment of  the  young  people,  and  tiieir 
active  support  in  political  elections. 

We  siiall  have  to  wait  a  little  while 
f(;r  Mi.ss  Angela  Lorl  Schott  to  be  an 
active  EV-mocratic  voter,  but  I  assure  the 
Senate  that  her  first  words  will  be  some 
tribute  to  the  Democratic  Party  and  its 


,/ 


leadership  After  all.  she  has  a  great 
Democratic  grandfather 

Mr.  SPAKKMAN  Mr  Pi.  side: it,  wii; 
the  Senator  yield  furtiier'.' 

Mr    HUMi'HREY      I  yield' 

Mr  Si'.ARKMAN  I  join  the  Senator 
from  .MiniiL-iola  in  extending  congrat- 
ulations to  our  friend.  \'.an.  k  UAKrKE. 
and  his  entire  family  upon  tins  lu-w  re- 
cruit to  the  Lkmixuatic  cause  and  to 
their  family. 


('(  iNGPA  i  UIAIIUNS    lO  SENATOR 
INOUYE 

.\1:-  HU.MPHREY  M:  P>i-esident.  I 
notice  present  m  the  tiie  Cliamber  ou.-- 
est*'em"d  colleague  from  Hawaii.  Senator 
I.\(7l'YE  When  I  was  speaking  of  grand- 
fathers. I  forgot  to  mention  a  new  father, 
Uk)  There  i.^  .i  ma  Dan  ei  K  Inouve  - 
Junior— who  has  been  enrolled  in  tlu 
Young  Citizens  for  Lyndon  B.  John.son. 

I  am  .so  pleased  I  can  make  this  an- 
nouncement, as  the  father  was  too  m.xi- 
est  to  do  It.  He  is  still  s.)mewiiat  under 
the  eflects  of  paternal  shock  But,  a.s 
an  oldtimer,  a  grandfather  twice,  a 
fatlier  of  three  sons  and  a  dau.^httr,  I 
can  make  this  announcement  witliout 
any  emotion  whatsoever.  Senator.  I  am 
plea.sed  to  do  so.  I  congratulate  ium  ana 
his  lovely  wife 


FINE    PLIU.IC    .-M;v:ch.    OF    FHA.NK 
HOFh'MANN 

Mr  HLTMPHHEY  Mr  President,  be- 
fore the  Senat-i-  e(lnc•!ude^  its  busine.ss,  on 
a  veiT  serious  note  I  call  the  att<'nt.on 
of  the  Nation,  through  the  Congres- 
sional Record,  to  a  fine  ixami>le  of  pub- 
he  sen'lce  and  of  compassionate  care 
ext.ended  by  a  fellow  citizen. 

I  notice  m  this  morning's  Washington 
Post.  Tuesday.  July  28.  1964.  on  page  B-2. 
a  picture  and  a  caption  The  pieturp 
shows  a  sw  mmmg  pool,  a  child,  and  a 
man.  The  caption  reads,  "He  Pools  His 
Re.s<.mrces  for  Children."  1  he  stoiy  un- 
der the  caption  reads: 

Every  Monday  tills  summer,,  nelgliborhood 
ifeiiaRers  clean  Pranlc  HotTmann's  pool  and 
prepare  It  for  an  invasion  of  yoiinKster.s  frnir. 
ChiUdren's  Convalescent  Hospital.  HufTmann 
of  6602  Karl.<!on  Court,  HyatUsvUIe.  h.is  uirned 
his  private  pot)l  into  an  extension  of  Chil- 
dren's Convalescent  Hospital  as  a  living  me- 
morial to  his  wife  who  died  recently  and 
first  had  the  Idea 

I  know  Mr.  Hoffmann  He  is  alfecti.)ii- 
atoly  known  by  many  of  us  in  Congress 
as  "Nordy"  HoJTmann  He  is  legislative 
representative  of  the  United  Steel 
Workers  of  America,  one  of  the  great  free 
trade  unions  Our  friend  Nordy  "  lost 
his  lovely  wife  only  recently  She  was  a 
friend  of  our  family  Mr  HofTmann  i.-;  a 
longtime  personal  friend. 

I  think  it  is  a  wonderful  tribute  to  the 
HofTmanns  that  in  the  days  prior  to  the 
death  of  Mrs.  Hoffmann  this  couple 
talked  about  what  could  be  done  as  a  sort 
of  living  memorial  that  would  be  helpful 
to  the  community 

Very  shortly  the  Senate  will  have  be- 
fore   it    the    District    of    Columbia   ap- 
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propi  lation  bill.  One  of  the  items  in  that 
appropriation  bill  will  be  money  for  the 
Children  s  Hospital.  Here  we  see  a  fine 
citi/en  who.  because  of  love  of  his  beloved 
wife,  and  alfection  for  children,  makes 
available  the  swimming  pool  in  his  home 
to  clnldren  wiio  arc  ill,  children  who 
need  pliysical  rehabilitation,  children 
who  need  care  and  attention. 

This  IS  tlie  way  a  civic-minded  p>erson, 
a  gLH)d  per.si)n,  can  aid  and  assist  public 
institutions  in  the  care  of  the  sick  and 
m  the  liealing  of  the  sick. 

I  was  about  to  write  Mr.  HofTmann  a 
U'tter  about  tins  matter,  but  I  decided  I 
•A^>uld  say  sometiung  about  it  in  the  Sen- 
ate, only  because  it  represents  an  act  of 
kmdne.ss  and  goodness. 

I  ha\e  iuard  many  speeches  about 
riots,  tribulations,  tension,  looting,  the 
M(^'d  fur  and  the  use  of  police,  and  ex- 
pre.sMoii.>  of  violence  that  I  thought  it 
miiJht  be  i  atiier  gcx^d  on  occasion  just  to 
put  mt :>  tiie  Rkcorh  one  example,  of 
which  there  are  millions,  to  be  sure,  of 
acts  of  kindness  and  of  goodness. 

There  ai «~  more  good  things  happening 
111  the  uoiid  than  there  are  bad  things. 
There  are  more  people  wlio  seek  to  live 
ill  peace  than  those  who  seek  to  live  In 
turmoil,  tension,  and  disorder. 

I  believe  tiiat  we  can  appeal  to  the 
eo.)dne.s.s  of  people,  and  that  people  will 
do  better  things  as  a  result. 

So  I  .salute  tJiis  fellow  citizen.  It  is 
a  little  tiling  m  terms  of  the  great,  mass 
movements  that  take  place  in  the  world, 
kjn-at  projects  that  governments  and  in- 
stitutions authorrze  and  develop;  but  it 
IS  a  significant  contribution  by  an  indi- 
vidual. Tiiese  individual  acts  need  to 
be  lieralded  and  praised  as  much  as 
.-•reat  piojinrts  of  governments  and  cor- 
porations and  other  institutions. 

When  we  lose  our  respect  for  the  acts 
of  goodness  and  the  acts  of  courage  and 
the  act,s  of  kindness  on  the  part  of  in- 
dividuals, we  shall  have  lost  the  real 
spirit  of  tins  country. 

The  picture  in  the  paper  and  the  little 
stop,-  relating  to  the  picture  is  one  of  a 
man  wlio  loved  his  wife  so  much  that 
he  now  gives  Ins  time  and  resources  to 
the  love  of  children,  the  children  of  a 
hospital,  without  regard  to  color.  This 
act  de.st'ives  some  special  attention. 
Ttiat  IS  why  I  took  the  time  of  the  Senate 
to  note  it  in  the  Record. 


TR.ANSACTION  OF  ADDITIONAL 
ROUTINE  BUSINESS 

By  unainmous  consent,  the  following 
additional  routine  business  was  trans- 
acted: 


.ADDITION Ah  REPORTS  OF 
COMMITTEES 

The  following  additional  reports  of 
committees  were  .  u'omittrd: 

By  Mr  BYRD  of  We.-^t  Virginia,  from  the 
Committee  on  .'^pprojinations,  with  amend- 
ments: 

HR  10199.  An  art  m  kiig  :ippropriatlons 
for  the   government    n;    the  District   of  Co- 


lumbia and  other  activities  chargeable  in 
whole  or  in  part  against  the  revenues  of  said 
District  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1965,  and  for  other  purposes  (Rept.  No. 
1247). 

By  Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  from  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations,  without   amendment: 

S.  2905.  A  bill  to  provide  for  tlie  appoint- 
ment of  a  Commissioner  General  for  United 
States  participation  in  the  Canadian  Uni- 
versal and  International  Exhibition,  and  for 
other  purposes  i  Rept .  No.  1248 ) : 

H.R.  7419.  An  act  to  authorize  the  con- 
clusion of  agreements  with  Me.xico  for  Joint 
construction,  operation,  and  maintenance  of 
emergency  flood  control  works  on  the  lower 
Colorado  River,  in  accordance  with  the  pro- 
visions of  article  13  of  the  1944  Water  Treaty 
with  Mexico,  and  for  other  purposes  ( Rept. 
No.  1249):  and 

HR.  11754.  An  act  .to  amend  the  Foreign 
Service  Buildings  Act,  1926,  to  authorize  ad- 
ditional appropriations,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses (Rept.  No.  12501 . 


ADDITIONAL  BILL  INTRODUCED 

Mr.  JACKSON  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Anderson)  <by  request »,  introduced  a 
bill  (S.  3039)  to  amend  the  Water  Re- 
sources Research  Act  of  1964  in  order  to 
eliminate  a  provision  making  certain  as- 
sistance under  such  act  conditional  upon 
approval  thereof  by  committees  of  the 
Congress;  which  was  read  twice  by  its 
title,  and  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 


ESTABLISHMENT  OP  COMMISSION 
ON  ETHICS  IN  FEDERAL  GOVERN- 
MENT—AMENDMENT 'AMEND- 
MENT NO.   1152) 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  I  send  to 
the  desk  and  ask  to  have  printed  and  to 
lie  on  the  table  for  1  week,  for  additional 
cosponsors,  an  amendment  which  I  in- 
tend to  propose  to  Senate  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 187,  the  Dirksen  joint  resolution, 
approved  by  the  Senate  yesterday  in 
connection  with  the  creation  of  a  Joint 
Commission  on  Ethics  for  the  House  and 
ourselves. 

The  proposed  amendment  would  add 
title  n  to  the  Dirksen  joint  resolution,  to 
create  a  General  Committee  on  the  Or- 
ganization of  Congress — in  other  words, 
a  new  La  Follette-Monroney  Commission. 

The  amendment  is  presently  cospon- 
sored  by  Senators  Bartlett.  Gruening, 
Douglas,  Case,  Williams  of  New  Jersey, 
Morse,  Young  of  Ohio,  Church,  Prox- 
MiRE,  MusKiE,  Keating,  McClellan, 
Neuberger.  Nelson,  Moss,  Bayh,  Met- 
calf,  Humphrey,  and  Scott. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
amendment  may  lie  on  the  desk  for  5 
days,  for  additional  cosponsors  to  have 
an  opportunity  to  join. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  received,  printed, 
and  lie  on  the  table:  and.  without  objec- 
tinh.  the  amendment  will  be  held  at  the 
desk,  as  requested  by  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania. 


AMENDMENT  OF  BANKRUPTCY 
ACT— REFERENCE  OP  BILLS  TO 
COMMITTEE  ON  FINANCE 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  two 
bills  to  amend  the  Bankruptcy  Act  have 
been  on  the  Senate  Calendar  for  some 
time  now.  These  bills  are  H.R.  394  and 
H.R. 3438. 

It  is  my  understanding  that  an  opin- 
ion of  the  Finance  Committee  has  been 
requested  before  final  action  is  taken  on 
these  bills.  It  is  most  important  that 
action  be  taken  on  these  bills  as  soon  as 
possible.  I,  therefore,  move  that  these 
two  bills  be  referred  to  the  Finance  Com- 
mittee for  an  advisory  opinion  in  the 
hope  that  they  will  be  reported  back  to 
the  Senate  within  15  days  from  this 
date. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and 
it  is  so  ordered. 


NOTICE  OF  HEARINGS  ON  S.  823,  TO 
PROVIDE  FOR  THE  APPELLATE 
REVIEW  OF  SENTENCES  IMPOSED 
IN  CRIMINAL  CASES  ARISING  IN 
THE  DISTRICT  COURTS  OF  THE 
UNITED  STATES 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  as 
chairman  of  the  SutKJommittee  on  Im- 
provements in  Judicial  Machinery  of  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  i  wish  to 
announce  that  hearings  will  be  held  by 
•  the  subcommittee  on  S.  823. 

S.  823  provides  that  persons  convicted 
of  criminal  offenses  and  sentenced  to  im- 
prisonment for  a  term  of  5  years  or 
more,  may  appeal  to  the  U.S.  court  of 
appeals  upon  the  ground  that  the  sen- 
tence is  excessive.  The  appellate  court 
may  reduce  the  sentence  imposed  by  the 
district  court  to  any  lawful  sentence 
which  it  deems  appropriate  if  the  sen- 
tence imposed  was  more  severe  than 
warranted  by  the  circumstances  of  the 
case. 

The  hearings  are  scheduled  for  August 
6  and  7,  1964.  at  10  a.m.  in  Room  6200, 
New  Senate  Office  Building.  Any  per- 
son who  wishes  to  testify  or  submit 
statements  pertaining  to  the  bill  should 
communicate  with  the  Sutx:ommittee  on 
Improvements  in  Judicial  Machinery. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  if 
there  is  no  further  business  to  come  be- 
fore the  Senate,  I  move  that  the  Senate 
stand  in  adjournment  until  12  o'clock 
noon  tomorrow. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to,  and  (at  7 
o'clock  and  38  minutes  p.m.)  the  Sen- 
ate adjourned  until  tomorrow,  Wednes- 
day, July  29,  1964,  at  12  o'clock  meridian. 


NOMINATIONS 


Executive  nominations  received  by  the 
Senate  July  28,  1964: 

Harry  C.  McPherson.  Jr.,  of  the  District  of 
Columbia,  to  be  an  Assistant  Secretary  of 
State,   vice  Lucius  D.  Battle. 
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HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

TlESDAY,  Jl  I.Y  28,  196-4 

The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 
The  Chaplain.  Rev  Bernard  Braikanip, 
DD.,  offered  the  following  prayer: 

I  Corinthians  3:9:  For  we  are  labour- 
ers together  with  God. 

Most  merciful  and  arracious  God.  who 
art  the  source  and  inspiration  of  ever>' 
noble  desire,  may  we  now  be  drawn  into 
that  unity  of  spirit  which  makes  the  do- 
ing of  Thy  will  the  supreme  Roal  of  all 
our  aspirations. 

We  humbly  confess  that  our  aims  and 
ambitions  are  frequently  so  low  vaulted 
and  we  are  primarily  concerned  with  that 
which  is  temporal  and  transient. 

Help  us  to  recos;nize  the  sanctity  and 
sacredness  of  our  hmh  vocation  as  part- 
ners with  Thee  and  with  one  another  in 
promoting  and  preserving  the  welfare 
and  happiness  of  all  mankind 

May  our  President,  our  Speaker,  and 
our  chosen  Representatives  be  richly 
blessed  with  the  skill  and  art  of  states- 
manship and  diplomacy  and  be  endowed 
with  that  faith  which  never  wavers  and 
that  courage  which   never  falters 

Hear  us  in  the  name  of  our  blessed 
Lord.     Amen. 


THE    JOURNAL 
The    Journal    of    the    proceedings    of 
yesterday  was  read  and  approved  ^ 

TO   AMEND  THE    ALASKA   OMNIBUS 
ACT 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr  Speaker.  I  a^k 
unanimous  consent  to  take  from  the 
Speaker's  table  the  bill  'S.  2881* ,  an  act 
to  amend  the  Alaska  Omnibus  Act  to 
provide  assistance  to  the  State  of  Alaska 
for  the  reconstruction  of  areas  damaged 
by  the  earthquake  of  March  1964  and 
subsequent  seismic  waves,  and  for  other 
purposes,  with  a  House  amendment 
thereto,  insist  upon  the  Hou.se  amend- 
ment and  agree  to  the  conference  asked 
by  the  Senate. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Colo- 
rado? The  Chair  hears  none,  and  ap- 
points the  following,'  conferees:  Messrs 
O'Brien  of  New  York,  Rivers  of  Alaska. 
RoYBAL,  Kyl,  and  Abele. 


PERMISSION  TO  SUBCOMMITTEE 
ON  HOUSING  OF  THE  COMMITTEE 
ON  BANKING  AND  CURRENCY  TO 
SIT  DURING  GENERAL  DEBATE 
TODAY 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  behalf 
of  the  gentleman  from  Alabama  fMr 
Rains].  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  Subcommittee  on  Housing  of  the 
Committee  on  Banking  and*Currency 
may  sit  while  the   House   is   in  session 


during  general  debate  today  and  tomor- 
row 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Okla- 
homa']' 

There  wa.s  no  objection. 


PERMISSION  TO  SUBCOMMITTEE 
NO  2  OF  THE  COMMITTEE  ON 
SMALL  BUSINP:SS  TO  SIT  DURING 
GENERAL  DEBATE  TODAY 

Mr  ALBERT  Mr.  Speak. r,  on  be- 
half of  tile  i^entleman  from  New  York 
'Mr  Mi'lter:,  I  a.->k  un.tiumous  con.sent 
that  Subcom.mittee  No  2  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Small  Busine.ss  may  si'  '.vh:!f  the 
Huu.se  IS  m  session  today  dur;:..;  .  .  .-icral 
debate 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahom.i  ' 

Mr  HAII.ECK  Mr  Speaker,  re.serv- 
ing  the  right  to  object,  may  I  inquire  of 
the  distinguished  majority  leader  fur- 
ther as  to  this  request? 

Mr  ALBERT  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield,  that  Subcommittt-e  No.  2  of  the 
Committee  on  Small  Business  may  sit 
duniu'  L;rnr'riil  d-'batf  today. 

Mr  HALLP:CK  Mr  Speaki^r,  I  with- 
draw my  re.servation 

The  SPEAKER  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Okla- 
homa' 

There  was  no  obifc^ ion 


TRIBUTE  TO  I  HP:  LATE  SIM  CAR- 
MAN. ATTORNEY  .\ND  PUBLIC 
SERVANT 

Mr  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
a.sk  unanimous  consent  to  address  the 
Hou-se  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend my  rfmarks 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma^ 

There  was  no  objection 

Mr  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  an 
oustanding  attorney,  an  indefatigable 
public  .servant  :ind  a  personable  and 
warmhearted  human  being  passed  away 
on  July  19 

riie  death  of  Sim  T.  Carman  was  in- 
deed a  iicavy  personal  lo.ss  to  all  who 
knew  him.  and  without  doubt,  his  pass- 
im: left  a  considerable  loss  to  the  Federal 
Government. 

A.-,  a  former  county  attorney  in  Okla- 
homa myself,  I  appreciated  the  flru-  work 
Mr  Carman  did  as  catnty  attorney  m 
Osage  County,  Okla..  from  1935  to  1948 
Both  in  the  private  practice  of  law  m 
Pawhu.ska  and  as  county  attorney  there. 
Sim  Carman  was  greatly  respected  by 
the  members  of  the  le'::al  profe.ssion  and 
admired  by  tht^  community  at  lar«e. 

In  1948.  Mr  Carman  came  to  Wash- 
ington as  an  attorney  with  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  Here  again  he  dis- 
played his  great  qualities  of  integrity  and 
thoroughness  m  public  service 

He  was  a^siyned  to  the  Indian  Claims 
Section  of  the  Lands  Division  at  the  Jus- 
tice Department  and  his  job  was  to  de- 


fend the  Government  in  cases  filed  by 
Indian  tribes  against  the  United  States. 
He  soon  acquired  a  reputation  as  a  fair, 
but  vitjorous  defender  of  tlie  intere.sts  of 
the  US  Government,  in  a  Department 
which  bears  a  heavy  responsibility  at 
all  times. 

The  excellence  of  his  work  was  ri  cog- 
nized by  several  promotions  m  the  De- 
partment and  m  1959  Attorney  General 
William  Rot-ers  personally  presented  him 
with  an  award  for  sustained  superior  per- 
formance 

Mv  deepest  sympathy  is  extended  to 
his  wife.  Mrs  Jewel  Carman,  and  to  his 
dauLiiiter.  Nancy  They  can  be  comfort- 
ed m  this  time  of  ^rief  m  the  knowiedse 
th.i*  Sim  Carman  lived  a  tiood  life  and 
contributed  much  to  his  fellow  man  and 
these  are  the  things  which  will  live  on 
as  a  testimonial  to  him. 


CALL  OF  THE   HOUSE 

Mr  GROSS  Mr  Speaker,  I  make  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum 
is  not  present. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr  Speaker.  I  move  a 
call  of  the  House. 

A  call  of  the  House  wa.s  ordered 

The  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the  fol- 
lowing Members  failed  to  answer  to  their 
names : 

(Roll   No     IS'.l] 

Alger  am  Osmers 

Avery  Green,  Ores  Piuv^mun 

Baker  HarrLs  Piichcr 

Baring  Hiirvey,  Miih  I\>wtM 

Hii-'^  Henley  Rali;.< 

Mfnuett  Muh     Heb.Tt  St  Germuln 

H'lltcn.  Hnff.T.an  Shepparcl 

O  iver  P  H  i.l  Steed 

M.  w  .I.'ii.'s,  Mo.  TeaKU,"    Te\ 

Buclcley  Karth  Thompson,  L*. 

c:hus.-ii.  Kee  Thompson.  N  J 

I>)n  H  KUburn  Toll 

Curtis  Liindrum  Van  Deerlln 

DavLs,  Tenn  Uinkfcrd  Van  Pelt 

Lktwson  I.esiii^k;  Wall  11.1  user 

Di«Ks  Lloyt!  Wlll;am.«, 

DlUKell  .\I.irt::;.  Ma--  Willis 

Duncan  Mathla.-  Wisoii.  Bob 

Kvins  Murri-^ou  WlNon, 

Flynt  .\I  -rse                           Charles  H. 
Pii.Mn,  Tenn        Nedz! 

aialmo  Norbiad 

Tlie  SPEAKER.  On  this  rollcall  372 
Members  have  answered  to  their  names, 
a  quorum. 

By  unanimous  consent,  further  pro- 
ceedings under  the  call  were  dispensed 
with. 


IX)    ESTABLISH    A    NATIONAL    WIL- 
DERNESS   PRESERVATION    SYSTEM 

Mr.  COLMER.  from  the  Committee  on 
Rules,  reported  the  following  privileged 
rt\solution  H.  Res.  804.  Rept.  No.  1603>, 
which  was  referred  to  the  House  Cal- 
endar and  ordered  to  be  printed : 

Rrsolied.  That  upon  the  adoption  of  this 
resolution  It  shall  be  In  order  to  move  that 
the  Hou.se  reR<ilve  Itself  Into  the  Committee 
of  the  Whiile  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union 
for  the  consideration  of  the  bill  (HR.  9O70) 
U)  establish  a  National  Wilderness  Preserva- 
tion System  for  the  permanent  good  of  the 
whole  people,  and  for  other  purpoees     After 
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general  debate,   which  shall  be  confined  to 

the  bill  and  shall  continue  not  to  exceed  two 
hours,  to  be  equally  divided  and  controlled 
by  the  chairman  and  ranking  minority  mem- 
ber of  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
.\(T;ilrs.  the  bill  shall  be  read  for  amendment 
under  the  tUe-mlnute  rule.  It  shall  be  In 
order  to  consider  the  substitute  amendment 
recummended  by  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs  now  In  the  bill  and  such 
substitute  for  the  purpose  of  amendment 
shall  be  considered  under  the  flve-mlnute 
rule  as  an  original  bill.  At  the  conclusion  of 
such  consideration  the  Committee  shall  rise 
and  report  the  bill  to  the  House  with  such 
amendments  as  may  have  been  adopted,  and 
any  member  may  demand  a  separate  vote  in 
the  House  on  any  of  the  amendments 
adopted  in  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  to 
the  bill  or  committee  substitute.  The  pre- 
vious question  shall  be  considered  as  or- 
dered on  the  bill  and  amendments  thereto 
to  tinal  passage  without  intervening  motion 
except  )ne  motion  to  recommit  with  or  with- 
out  instructions. 


AUTHORIZING  APPROPRIATIONS 
FOR  CONSTRUCTION  OF  CERTAIN 
HIGHWAYS 

Mr.  FALLON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
umiiUmous  consent  U)  take  from  the 
Speaker's  desk  the  bill  (H.R.  10503)  to 
authorize  appropriations  for  the  fiscal 
years  1966  and  1967  for  the  construction 
of  certain  highways  in  accordance  with 
title  23  of  the  United  States  Code,  and  for 
other  purposes,  with  Senate  amendments 
thereto  and  consider  the  Senate  amend- 
ments. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  amend- 
ments, as  follows: 

Page  3.  line  6,  strike  out  "W.OOO.OOO"  and 
Insert:  ■■»J.O0O,0O0". 

Page  3.  Hue  7.  strike  out  "$3.000,000"  and 
Insert:    -eg.OOO.OOO". 

Pat^e  4,  after  line  5.  Insert: 

"Id)  The  nrst  sentence  of  subsection  (a) 
of  section  205  of  title  23,  United  States  Code, 
Is  amended  to  read  as  follows:  'Funds  avail- 
able for  forest  development  roads  and  trails 
shall  be  used  by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
to  p;iy  for  the  costs  of  construction  and 
maintenance  thereof,  including  roads  and 
trails  on  experimental  and  other  areas  under 
Forest  Service  administration.'  " 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mary- 
land? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  FALLON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  concur  in  Senate  amend- 
ment No.  1  with  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  Fallon  moves  to  concur  In  Senate 
amendment  No.  1  with  an  amendment,  as 
follows:  Strike  out  "$9,000,000"  and  Insert 
In  lieu  •■$7,000,000". 

Mr.  FALLON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  desire  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Florida  [Mr.  Cramer]. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  support 
this  amendment  to  the  Senate  amend- 
ment. It  reduces  by  some  $2  million  a 
year  the  Senate  figure  for  the  public 
domain  highway  program  as  a  saving  of 
$4  million  over  the  Senate  bill.  The 
Hou.se  figure  for  1966  and  1967  was  $3 
million  each.  The  Senate  increased  it  to 
$9  million  each.    This  is  a  compromise 


between  the  two  by  reducing  it  to  $7  mil- 
lion each. 

This  adds  only  $8  million  to  a  bill  that 
carries  authorization  of  $1,283  million. 
This  $8  million  increase  I  think  is  justi- 
fied as  a  compromise  between  the  two 
bills  without  going  to  conference.  I  think 
it  can  be  fully  justified  particularly  in 
view  of  the  necessity  for  immediate  ac- 
tion on  this  if  State  apportionments 
are  to  beWade  in  time  to  prevent  liolding 
up  the  program,  and,  therefore,  I  support 
the  motion. 

This  is  the  only  matter  in  controversy 
in  any  way  between  the  House  and 
Senate,  is  that  correct? 

Mr.  FALLON.  The  gentleman  is  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  In  this  regular  2- 
year  authorization  bill  for  Federal  aid 
to  highways,  which  exceeds  $2  billion, 
we  are  increasing  it  $8  million  over  a 
2-year  period,  requiring  the  Senate  to 
reduce  it  by  ^4  million,  which  I  think  is  a 
reasonable  compromise. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FALLON.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  would  like  to  ask  the 
gentleman  from  Maryland  if  the  Senate 
amendments  and  the  amendments  that 
may  be  proposed  by  the  gentleman  are 
germane  to  this  bill? 

Mr.  FALLON.     Yes,  they  are. 
The  SPEAKER.     The  question  is  on 
the   motion   offered   by   the   gentleman 
from  Maryland. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 
Mr.  FALLON.     Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  concur  in  Senate  amend- 
ment No.  2,  with  an  amendment. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 
Mr.   Fallon   moves   to    concur   In    Senate 
amendment   No.   2    with   an   amendment  as 
follows:    Strike  out   "$9,000,000"   and  Insert 
In  lieu  thereof  "$7,000,000". 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  FALLON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  concur  in  Senate  amend- 
ment No.  3. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  the  votes  by 
which  action  was  taken  on  the  several 
motions  was  laid  on  the  table. 


CATALINA  PROPERTIES,  INC. 

Mr.  ASHMORE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  take  from  the 
Speaker's  desk  the  bill  (H.R.  2262)  for 
the  relief  of  Catalina  Properties,  Inc., 
with  Senate  amendment  thereto,  and 
concur  in  the  Senate  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  amendment, 
as  follows : 

Page  1,  line  3,  after  "That"  insert  ".  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  findings  of  fact  of  the 
United  States  Court  of  Claims  in  the  case 
of  Catalina  Properties,  Inc.  v.  The  United 
States,  Congressional  No.  12-60  decided 
July  18, 1962,". 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  South 
Carolina? 

There  was  no  objecion. 


The  Senate  amendment  was  concurred 
in. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 

TREASURY  AND  POST  OFFICE  DE- 
PARTMENTS, THE  EXECUTIVE  OF- 
FICE   OF    THE    PRESIDENT.    AND 
CERTAIN     INDEPENDENT     AGEN-' 
CIES   APPROPRIATION   BELL,    1965 

Mr.  GARY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  call  up  the 
conference  report  on  the  bill  (.HR. 
10532)  making  appropriations  for  the 
Treasury  and  Post  Office  Departments, 
the  Executive  Office  of  the  President,  and 
certain  independent  agencies  for  the  fis- 
cal year  ending  Jirne  30,  1965,  and  for 
other  purposes,  and  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  statement  of  the  managers 
on  the  part  of  the  House  be  read  in  lieu 
of  the  report. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Vir- 
ginia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  statement. 

The  conference  report  and  statement 
are  as  follows: 

Conference  Report  (H.  Rept.  No.  1576) 
The  committee  of  conference  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendments  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R. 
10532)  "making  appropriations  for  the 
Treasury  and  Post  Office  Departments,  the 
Executive  Office  of  the  President,  and  cer- 
tain Independent  agencies  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1965,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses," having  met,  after  full  and  free  con- 
ference, have  agreed  to  recommend  and  do 
recommend  to  their  respective  Houses  as 
follows : 

That  the  Senate  recede  from  its  amend- 
ments numbered  11  and  12. 

That  the  House  recede  from  Its  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendments  of  the  Senate 
numbered  2,  4,  6.  and  16;  and  agree  to  the 
same. 

Amendment  numbered  1:  That  the  House 
recede  from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  1,  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows: 
In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment Insert  "$76,550,000";  and  the  Senate 
agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  7:  That  the  House 
recede  from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  nvmabered  7,  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows: 
In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment Insert  "$271,100,000";  and  the  Senate 
agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  9:  That  the  House 
recede  from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  9,  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows: 
In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment Insert  "$85,000,000";  and  the  Senate 
agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  Numbered  10:  That  the  House 
recede  from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  10,  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows: 
Restore  the  matter  stricken,  amended  to 
read  as  follows : 

"SALARIES  AND  EXPENSES 

"For  necessary  expenses  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Service,  not  otherwise  provided  for, 
Including  executive  direction,  administra- 
tive support,  and  Internal  audit  and  se- 
curity; hire  of  passenger  motor  vehicles;  and 
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services  as  authorized  by  section  15  of  the 
AC  of  August  2,  1946  i5  USC  55a).  and  Of 
expert  witnesses  at  such  rates  as  may  be 
fle^ermlned  by  the  CMmmhsloner;  $15,850.- 
000 

■REVENUE  ACCO'   NTING  A.ND  PRtX-ESSING 

For  necessary  expenses  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Service  for  proce.sflng  tax  returns, 
and  revenue  accounting:  hire  of  passenger 
motor  vehicles;  and  services  a.s  nuthorlzed  by 
section  15  of  the  A.-t  of  August  2,  1946  (5 
use.  55a).  and  of  expert  witnesses  at  .such 
rate-s  as  may  be  determined  by  the  Commis- 
sioner. Including  not  to  exceed  $17,500,000 
for  temporary  employment.  «148.800,pOO 

"COMPI.IANCE 

"For  necessary  expenses  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Service  for  determining  and  es- 
tablishing tax  liabilities.  :tnd  for  Investiga- 
tion and  enforcement  activities,  including 
purchase  (not  to  exceed  two  hur.dred  twenty- 
five  for  replacement  only  of  which  one  hun- 
dred fifty  for  poUce-tyfx-  use  may  exceed  by 
$300  each  the  general  purcha.se  price  limita- 
tion for  the  current  fiscal  yean  and  hire  of 
passenger  motor  vehicles;  and  services  as 
authorized  by  section  15  of  the  Act  of  Au- 
gust 2,  1946  (6  DSC  55a>.  and  of  expert 
wrneFses  at  such  rates  a-s  may  be  determined 
by  the  Commissioner;  $418,350.000'.  and 
the  Senate  agree  to  the  same 

Amendment  numbered  14  That  the 
House  recede  from  it.s  dis.tgreement  to  the 
imendment  of  the  Senate  numbered  14, 
,ind  agree  to  the  same  with  an  amendm.ent, 
IS  follows:  In  lieu  of  the  sum  pr>>p<->sed  by 
said  amendment  Insert  i596  500.000",  and 
'he    Senate    agree    to    the    same 

Amendment  numbered  15  That  the 
House  recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the 
:imendment  of  the  Senate  numbered  15,  and 
agree  to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as 
follows:  In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said 
amendment  Insert  ■•$199.00O.0OO",  and  the 
Senate  agree  to  the  same. 

The  committee  of  conference  report  in 
di.sagreement   amendments    numbered    3,    5, 

8   .ind  13. 

J.   Vatcha-v   Oart, 
Otto  E    Passman. 
George   H    Mahon, 
John   R    Pit  t  ion, 
Silvio  O  Conte. 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  House. 

A.    Willis    RnBERTSON, 
John    I.    MrC:  cllan, 
A.  S    Mike  Monronet. 
E.  L.  I^rtlett. 
William    Proxmire. 
Carl  Hayden. 
Olin  D    Johnston, 
Clifford  P    Case, 
Gordon  Allott. 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  Senate. 

Statement 
The  managers  on  the  piirt  of  the  House  at 
the  conference  on  the  dis<igreelng  votes  of 
the  two  Houses  on  the  amendments  of  the 
Senate  to  the  bill  (HR  105J2i  making  ap- 
propriations for  the  Tre.isury  and  Poet  Office 
Departments,  the  B:xer;itlve  Office  of  the 
President,  and  certain  independent  agencies 
for  the  flscal  year  ending  June  30,  1965,  ajid 
for  other  purposes  submit  the  following 
statement  In  explanation  of  the  effect  of  the 
action  agreed  upon  and  recom.'nended  In  the 
accompanying  conft>rence  report  as  to  each 
of  .such  amendments,  namely: 

TITL*   I — TRE.ASt  RY    DEPARTMENT 

Bureau  of  Cusfom? 
Amendment  No.   1     Appp>pr;.ites  $76,550,- 
000  for  salaries  and  expenses  instead  of  $76.- 


u(j<j.  )'")    i-^  ;■:  .posed  by  the  House  and  $77.- 
100,000  as  proposed  by  the  Senate 
Bureau  of  the  Mint 

.Amendment  No  2.  Appropriates  $9,980,000 
for  salaries  and  expenses  as  proptised  by  the 
Senate  Instead  of  $9,380,000  as  prop<j>8ed  by 
the  House. 

.'\mpndment  No  3  Reported  in  dls;igrce- 
ment  The  House  managers  will  offer  a  mo- 
tion to  recede  and  concur  In  the  Senate 
amendment 

.Amendment  No  4  Deletes  House  lan- 
guage, as  proposed  by  the  Senate. 

Amendment  No  5  Reported  In  disagree- 
ment. The  House  managers  v.  ill  offer  a 
motion  to  recede  and  concur  in  the  Senate 
.imendment. 

Amendment  No  6  Deletes  House  lan- 
guage,   as   proposed    by    the    Senate 

Coast  Guard 

Amendment  N(X_7  Appropriates  $271,100.- 
000  for  operating  expenses  Instead  of  $270,- 
000,000  as  prop<ised  by  the  House  and  $272,- 
200  000  as  prop<ised  by  the  Senate 

.\mendment  No  8  Reported  in  disagree- 
ment The  House  Managers  will  offer  a  mo- 
tion to  concur  with  an  amendment  designed 
to  provide  schooling  allowances  at  the  same 
rate  In  various  areas  as  Is  allowed  by  the 
Defense  Department  agencies  In  the  same 
areas 

Amendment  No  9:  Appropriates  $85,000,000 
for  acquisition,  construction,  and  Improve- 
ments, instead  of  $80,000,000  as  proposed  by 
the  House  and  $90,000,000  as  proposed  by  the 
Senate. 

Internal  Revenue  Service 

.\mendment  No.  10  Restores  language  as 
prop)ORed  by  the  House  relating  to  the  opera- 
tion of  the  Service,  and  permits  the  pur- 
chase of  225  passenger  motor  vehicles  as  pro- 
posed by  the  Senate  Instead  of  276  as  pro- 
p<jsed  by  the  House,  of  which  150  may  be 
police  type 

Amendments  Nos  11  and  12-  Delete  Senate 
language  relating  to  revenue  accountlm;  and 
processing,  and  compliance. 

Amendment  No  13  Rep<jrted  in  dl.sjigree- 
ment.  T^e  House  Managers  will  offer  a  mo- 
tion to  permit  up  to  2' 2  percent  transfer 
among  appropriations  made  w  the  Internal 
Revenue  Service  The  conferees  are  agreed 
that  this  transfer  provision  shall  be  c.irrled 
only  for  the  fiscal  year  1965  due  to  the  re- 
arrangement of  the  appropriation  structure 

TITLE  n POST  OmCE  DEPARTMENT 

Amendment  No  14  Appropriates  «5'Jrt. 500- 
000  for  transportation  Instead  of  $595,000,000 
as  proposed  by  the  House  and  $598,000,000  as 
proposed  by  the  Senate 

Amendment  No^:  Appropriates  $199,000,- 
000  for  facilities  Instead  of  $200,000,000  as 
proposed  by  the  House  and  $198,000,000  as 
proposed  by  the  Senate 

TITLE    III — EXECtmVE    omCE   OF    THE   PRESIDENT 

Bureau  of  the  Budget 

Amendment   No    16     Appropriates  $6,8,53.- 

000  fur  salaries  and  expenses  as  proposed  by 
the  Senate  Instead  of  $6,750,000  as  proposed 
by  the  House. 

J    VAfCHAN   Oart. 
Otto   E    Passman. 
George  H    Mahon. 
John  R    Pillion. 
Silvio  O   Conte. 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  House. 

Mr.  GARY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  my- 
self 5  minutes. 

Mr  Speaker,  It  has  been  my  privilege 
to  pre.s^-nt  the  conference  report  on  thl.s 
bill  to  the  House  for  more  than  a  decade. 

1  want  to  say  that  this  Is  one  of  the  bo.st 


report--^  tluit  I  have  presented  during  that 
entire  time. 

The  Hou.se  appropriated  $6,12:25,4JO,O00, 
which  was  a  cut  of  $46,571,000  in  the 
budcet  reqiu'.st.  The  conference  report 
recommends  $6, 1233, 273,000,  which  is  only 
$7,853,000  more  than  the  House  fitiure. 
Of  that  ST. 853. 000.  $6,100,000  is  for  the 
C(jast  Guard.  Frankly,  I  think  this  ia 
a  ^;ood  addition.  The  House  wul  remem- 
ber that  we  cut  the  appropriation  of  the 
Coast  Guard  for  capital  outlay  for  ships 
aiKl  other  facilities  $10  million.  The 
Senate  rr.stond  the  $10  million,  and  we 
compromised  on  $5  million  in  the  con- 
fereiice.  We  al.so  authorized  S270  million 
for  operatioiLs  and  the  conference  added 
$1.100000,  which  I  am  .sure  the  Coast 
Guard  can  spend  to  Kood  advantage. 

We  agreed  to  an  additional  $550,000 
for  the  Bureau  of  Customs.  This  is  to 
take  care  of  additional  customs  work- 
load at  this  time. 

It  is  true  our  foreign  trade  anct  travel 
have  iirt'atly  increased  and  this  has  re- 
sulted in  an  additional  workload  for  the 
Bureau  of  Customs 

The  other  $600,000  is  an  item  with 
which  I  do  not  aeree  and  m  which  I  have 
reluctantly  concurred.  That  is  the  item 
of  S600  000  for  the  mintin^;  of  silver 
dollars. 

Very  franklv  I  do  not  think  that  any 
silver  dollars  should  be  minted  at  the 
present  time  We  have  a  trem'ndous 
shortage  of  small  coins  and  I  feel  that 
to  take  the  presses  off  of  the  mintmu'  of 
small  coins  and  to  put  them  at  this  time 
on  minting  silver  dollars  would  be  a  mis- 
take. 

In  addition  to  that  the  value  of  the 
silver  in  a  silver  dollar  today  is  more 
than  the  value  of  the  dollar  coin  There- 
fore. I  think  that  no  further  silver  dol- 
lars should  be  minted  until  the  silver 
content  in  the  dollar  com  has  been 
reduced 

Mr  JONAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  w  ill  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  GARY 
gentleman 

Mr  JoNAS  Mr.  Speaker,  the  tumtle- 
man  has  referred  to  the  matter  of  the 
shorta^ie  of  coins,  I  am  sure  other  Mem- 
bers share  my  exixuience  I  am  receiv- 
ing complaints  about  tlie  coin  shortages 
from  banks  all  over  my  district  and  all 
over  the  State.  Can  the  uentleman  in- 
form the  House  whether  there  is  any  im- 
provement in  that  situation':' 

Mr,  GARY.  I  will  .say  to  the  gentle- 
man there  has  been  a  very  great  im- 
provement and  that  even  greater  im- 
provement is  now  being  planned  The 
situation  IS  that  we  have  ex4)anded  the 
mints  just  as  far  as  they  could  be  ex- 
panded, and  there  will  be  an  increase  in 
the   manufacture   of    coins   this   year. 

But  the  Bureau  of  the  Mint  is  now 
working  on  a  plan  that  will  practically 
double  tlie  number  of  new  coins  that  we 
estimated  m  our  bill, 

Mr  JONAS.  Of  course,  the  new  mint 
beini:  funded  in  the  new  bill  will  not  be 
ready  for  use  until  next  year,  but  there 
has  been  a  steji-up  of  activity  in  exl.st- 
ing  mints  which  is  helping  to  correct  this 
shortage. 


I  am  ilad  to  vield  to  the 
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Mr.  GARY.  They  are  stepping  up  the 
activities  at  the  present  time  which  will 
greatly  increase  the  number  of  coins 
manufactured.  When  we  get  the  new 
mint,  of  course,  that  will  solve  the  en- 
tire problem. 

However.  I  must  be  frank  and  say  to 
the  gentleman,  I  do  not  think  the  activi- 
ties planned  thus  far  will  completely 
solve  the  problem  but  they  will  relieve 
it  to  a  very  great  extent  while  the  new 
mint  is  being  built. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GARY.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Is  it  true  or  not  true  that 
a  rather  substantial  amount  of  our  mint- 
ing facilities  are  being  used  to  produce 
coins  for  foreign  countries? 

Mr.  GARY.  It  is  not  true.  We  are 
not  manufacturing  any  foreign  coins  at 
the  present  time. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  I  say,  I  do  not  agree 
that  it  is  advisable  to  resume  the  mint- 
ing of  silver  dollars  at  the  present  time. 
But  when  the  conferees  met,  as  the 
chairman  of  the  House  conferees,  I  was 
presented  with  this  letter  which  I  would 
like  to  read  into  the  Record  at  this  time. 
A  similar  letter  was  handed  to  the  chair- 
man of  th.e  Senate  conferees.  It  is  from 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  the  Hon- 
orable Douglas  Dillon.  The  letter  reads 
as  follows: 

InE  Secretary  of  the  Treasury, 

Washington,  July  23,  1964. 
The  Honorable  J.  V'aichan  Gary,  *^ 
Chai'-man.    House   Subcommittee  on  Appro- 
priations.    House     of     Representatives, 
Wa.-'kirigto?!,  DC. 

Dear  Mr  Chairman:  In  connection  with 
the  coming  conference  on  Treasury  appro- 
prlatlon5,  there  Is  In  disagreement,  as  you 
know,  an  Item  of  $600,000  for  the  manu- 
facture of  45  million  silver  dollars  In  flscal 
1965.  I  wanted  to  reemphaslze  the  Interest 
of  the  Treasury  Department  In  securing  ap- 
proval of  thl.s  Item. 

While  I  know  you  are  familiar  with  our 
problem.  I  wanted  to  re.assure  you  that  the 
admlnl.'itratlon  feels  It  important  to  con- 
tinue the  use  of  the  silver  dollar,  as  it  Is 
one  of  the  six  standard  coins  prescribed  by 
law,  and  Is  particularly  used  as  an  ordinary 
and  traditional  medium  of  exchange  in 
many  Far  Western  States.  Also,  use  of  the 
silver  dollar  will,  to  a  great  extent  in  the 
West  at  lea.st,  alleviate  the  heavy  demands 
we  have  had  on  the  quarter  and  50-cent 
pieces  This  eventually  will  about  balance 
out  the  u.so  of  sliver,  as  the  minting  of 
enouch  halfs  and  quarters  to  substitute  for 
the  45  million  .silver  dollars  will  take  almost 
as  much  metal  for  the  same  end  use. 

You  arc  fully  aware  of  the  Treasury's 
"cra.sh  proin-am"  for  the  minting  of  some  8 
billion  ccliLs  this  li-scal  year,  with  still  high- 
er production  planned  for  flscal  1966.  Un- 
der thl.s  program  we  are  acquiring  many 
pre,sses  frem  the  Department  of  Defense, 
GS.\.  and  private  Industry  and  converting 
them  for  emergency  use.  although  they  will 
not  be  suitable  nor  economical  on  a  long- 
range  ba.sls.  With  these  presses  now,  how- 
ever, and  the  continued  purchase  of  bronze 
and  nickel  strip,  we  will  be  able  to  produce 
the  45  million  sliver  dollars  without  cutting 
down  on  the  production  of  coin  of  smaller 
denominations. 

Pre^sent  plans  call  for  the  minting  of  the 
dollars.  If  approved,  at  the  Denver  Mint  only. 
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using  an  old  design,  and  the  1964  date,  If 
the  bill  for  that  purpose  becomes  law,  as 
we  hope  will  be  the  case. 

If  this  item  is  approved  In  our  appropria- 
tion bill  it  would  be  our  policy  to  distribute 
the  silver  dollars  through  the  Federal  Re- 
serve banks  In  the  West  where  they  are  used 
as  a  medium  of  exchange.  We  would  not 
use  them  in  redemption  of  silver  certificates 
at  the  Treasury. 

Thank    you    for    your    past    assistance    in 
this   matter,   and    whatever   you   can   do   in 
the  conference  to  help  secure  approval  of  this 
$600,000  item  will  be  doubly  appreciated. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Douglas  Dillon. 

Mr.  JONAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GARY.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  JONAS.  I  notice  that  the  Secre- 
tary said  in  his  letter  the  minting  of  45 
million  silver  dollars  would  not  result 
in  a  curtailment  of  the  stepped  up  plans 
for  minting  dimes,  nickels,  quarters  and 
half  dollars.  Is  that  the  gentleman's 
understanding?  Can  the  gentleman  give 
the  House  any  assurance  that  the  mint- 
ing of  the  dollars  will  not  add  to  the  coin 
shortage  which  now  exists? 

Mr.  GARY.  I  can  only  give  the  gen- 
tleman and  the  House  the  assurance  of 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury.  I  be- 
lieve he  is  a  very  able  and  honest  and 
conscientious  man.  I  accept  his  word. 
That  is  what  he  says  in  the  letter. 

Mr.  JONAS.  Is  it  the  opinion  of  the 
gentleman,  who  is  an  expert  on  this  sub- 
ject— that  is  why  I  am  asking  him  for 
information — that  we  can  mint  these  ad- 
ditional silver  dollars  and  at  the  same 
time  increase  our  minting  of  other  coins 
so  as  to  alleviate  the  shortage? 

Mr.  GARY.  I  believe  that  can  be  done, 
but  I  must  say  I  do  not  see  how  they  are 
going  to  be  able  to  mint  silver  dollars 
without  to  some  extent  cutting  down  the 
additional  output  which  had  been  con- 
templated. 

Mr.  JONAS.   That  has  worried  me. 

Mr.  GARY.  It  is  not  possible  to  use 
presses  for  two  purposes  at  the  same  time. 

Let  me  say,  however,  that  they  first 
requested  funds  for  150  million  silver 
dollars.  We  have  compromised  with  the 
Senate  on  that.  Under  this  bill,  as  pre- 
sented, funds  will  be  provided  for  the 
minting  of  only  45  million.  We  have  cut 
the  original  request  more  than  66%  per- 
cent. 

Mr.  JONAS.  I  merely  w^ish  to  say,  if 
the  gentleman  will  permit,  that  I  am 
informed  by  some  banks  in  my  own  dis- 
trict that  they  are  being  rationed,  and 
have  been  for  some  time,  and  their  abil- 
ity to  acquire  new  coins  is  limited.  There 
is  a  serious  and  growing  shortage  which 
concerns  them  very  much  indeed. 

Mr.  GARY.  No  one  has  been  more 
concerned  with  this  situation  than  I  have 
been,  but  I  do  believe  this  is  a  reasonable 
solution  to  the  problem;  probably  the 
only  practical  solution  available. 

Mr.  YOUNGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  wlU  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GARY.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  California. 

Mr.  YOUNGER.  I  would  like  to  ask 
a  question  as  to  whether  or  not  yoiu: 


committee  is  favorable  to  this  idea  that 
seems  to  be  prevalent  with  the  other 
body  that  the  date  of  coinage,  1964,  shall 
be  continued  ad  infinitum. 

Mr.  GARY.  I  am  happy  to  say  that 
is  not  an  appropriation  question  and  we 
are  very  glad  to  leave  the  consideration 
of  that  question  to  Ihe  legislative  com- 
mittees and  the  decision  to  the  Congress. 
We  have  taken  no  position  whatever  on 
that  question. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GARY.  I  will  be  glad  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  What  is  the  gentleman's 
understanding  as  to  the  annual  deficit  at 
the  present  time  in  the  operation  of  the 
Post  OfiBce  Department? 

Mr.  GARY.  As  to  the  actual  deficit 
at  the  present  time? 

Mr.  GROSS.  The  annual  deficit. 
Yes,  the  actual  deficit  in  the  Post  Office 
Department  as  of  the  present  time. 

Mr.  GARY.  When  you  take  off  the 
public  service,  to  which  I  have  never 
agreed,  it  is  approximately  $250  million. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  am  afraid  the  gentle- 
man's figures  are  a  little  low. 

Mr.  GARY.  If  you  add  the  public 
service,  it  is  higher. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  understand,  and  I 
thoroughly  agree  with  the  gentleman  on 
the  public  service  feature.  That  is  sup- 
posed to  be  some  $400  million  now. 

Mr.  GARY.  That  is  right.  Approxi- 
mately. 

Mr.  GROSS.  That  would  mean  we 
had  a  deficit  before  the  last  pay  increase 
bill  for  the  Post  Office  Department  0/ 
some  $200  million  to  $250  million,  as  I 
remember  it.  ' 

Mr.  GARY.     That  is  right.  i 

Mr.  GROSS.  It  must  be  more  thin 
that  now,  because  the  second  stage  of  the 
last  pay  increase  has  gone  Into  effect. 

Mr.  GARY.  The  estimate  at  the  pres- 
ent time  is  approximately  $250  million. 

Mr.  GROSS.  And  it  is  going  to  go 
higher.  If  the  gentleman  will  yield  to 
me  for  another  30  seconds  or  so,  the 
deficit  will  increase  if  the  Postmaster 
General  is  going  to  continue  to  use  money 
out  of  the  public  purse  and  through  the 
Post  Office  Department  to  take  himself 
out  to  post  office  dedications,  such  as  the 
one  at  which  he  spoke  at  Athens,  Ohio, 
only  recently  where  he  made  a  pure,  out- 
and-out  pohtical  speech.  I  am  going  to 
have  more  to  say  on  that  subject,  but  I 
would  suggest  to  the  gentleman  that  the 
Post  Office  deficit  can  only  go  one  way, 
which  is  up,  under  those  circumstances. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr.  Al- 
bert ) .  The  time  of  the  gentleman  has 
expired. 

Mr.  GARY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  my- 
self 1  additional  minute. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  appropriation  recom- 
mended in  the  conference  report  is  $35,- 
418.000  below  the  budget  estimate. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  revise  and  extend  my  remarks  and 
include  a  table. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Virginia? 

There  was  no  objection. 
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Item 


Omce  of  the  ?*TrPt.iry 

Burrfiu  of  K.^'iunti 

Hurpiiu  o' t  u'tiiMis  

Him'au  of  Krurrivinu  .md  rrlntlnf 

Bureiin  of  t^.■  Mint 

Siiliirii'S  iriil  cit^'fi** —  

SularifS  inM  t-it^Tisfs,  IflWsupple- 

riicncU    tr-tnsfiT'   ..  

Salaries   anl   »Ti*ns«'.s,    iflM   supple- 
mental I  tr*n-sfer)-. 
Construc-tion.       WA      jupplemental 

transfer-      .  

Construction 

Bureau  of  N  in-fillcs. 

Bureau  of  the  Public  Debt..... 

("oastOuanl  .....—.- 

Internal  Revenue  t^ervlo*... 

iiffl(eoCthe  Treasurer. 

Secret  Servii'e.  — 

Public  enterprtte  fun.ls... 


Total.  Mtle  I.  Treasury  Depart- 
ment   


IM4  '    IMfibodgVt 

•pproprtattoo  \     eatlnialM 


U.099.000 

M.sooi«n 

72.48A.0W 


7.8oaaoo 


5. 3»).  000 

4S.  ncxv  "(in 
3A4.7rx).  ixx) 
652,  OX).  OOO 

U.  SM,  OOO 

g,sao,ooo 
eoo.000 


1.113.050,000 


SS.»Q,000 

83.380,000 

78,300.000 

5,730.000 

V.OMKOOO 

(67S,  OOO) 

(900.000) 

(800.000) 

i«.  ono.  000 

5.  iM\  «« 

49,  v«.  oca 

4jn.  300,  (XX) 

I  5«0,  700,  000 

0,290.000 

0,700,000 


PMMdIIoaM 


«9.uaooo 

33.  non.  ax) 

7«.  OOO.  «XX) 
8.750,000 

0.3M).000 

(100.000) 

(SOD.  OOO) 

(800.  UO) 

lA.  000. 000 

5,  aXI.  000 

49,  ««.  (XX) 

«(*».  20fi.  (XX) 

5»j3,00ll.(i<XI 

«,  OOO.  000 

9.ft80.000 


Seinle 


CoalmaM 
action 


SS.  800. 000 

33. 000.  (WO 

77.100.000 

8.  780.  OOO 

0.  OSn.  000 

(100.000) 

(800,000) 

(800.000) 


$5.  SSTl.  flOO 
.'(.(    <«      ■< 

6,  ,  .'ill.  I" "I 

0. 980.  (X)0 

(100.000) 

(800,000) 


ConJerence  action  compareil  wlth- 


tom 

•|»proprUtloiM 


Budfit 

estltnst* 


(500. 

le.  00(1. 

8.4SO. 

49  nnn. 


000) 
UM) 

000 

(XX5 


1.233.090.000     1.207.080.000 


,  'JH.I 

,000 


1,330.000.000 


1,214.330,000 


■f$5?1.000 

-I.  800.  000 
+4.  Orti.OOO 
+5.  7M.  000 

+2,480.000 

(+878. 000) 

(+800,000) 

(+500,  (X») 

+  lfl.00i).(X)O 

-fsno.  000 

+  1,000.000 
+  4«,(V0O,COO 
+31.000.000 

-8.  SM.  000 

+rjo.ooo 

-800.000 


-130.000 

-390.000 

-1,  MO.  000 


(-875.000) 


+100,380.000 


-280,000 
-0. 000, 000 
-7.700,000 

-290.000 
-50.000 


Iloiue 


Seoatt 


+$550,000 


+600.000 


+8,100.000 


-10,3«0,000 


+7.  250.  000      -«.  680.  OOC 


-t550.(» 


-6. 100.  on 


TITLE  II-POST  OFFICE  DEPARTMENT 


Ailmlnlstration  anl  regional  opera- 
tion  

Research,  developuietit.  and  engineer- 
ing   

0;)eratlons 

Transr>ortHtion      

Facilities    ' 

Plant  and  equipment 


$83,500,000  I       $85,955,000  I       $85,300,000 


Total,  title  11. 
part  men  t    . . 


Post  Office  De- 


12,000.000 

3, 938,  000.  000 

611.000.000 

190.000.000 

104.  000.  000 


13. 000.  000 

4.  022.  700.  000 

601.  iXK),  'JOO 

3a'i.  0«9.  000 

90.  27fi.  OOO 


4.925.500.000     8.018,000.000 


12.000,  orx) 

4, 020,  OOO,  OOfl 

80.V  ixxr  OtX) 

200,  noo.  (xxi 

89.000,000 


5.001,800,000 


$88.  500,  OOO 

i2.ooaooo 

.  020  000, 000 

598.  IXX),  000 

198.  IXX).  UOO 

89.000.000 


8. 0O3.  800.  000 


$88,500,000 

U  000. 000 

.  020.  OOO.  000 

son.  800.  OOO 

109. 000.  000 

89.000.000 


^  002, 000. 000 


+$2.  000.  000 


+95. 000. 000 

-14.500.000 

+9.000.000 

-1,\000.000 


+76.  500.  000 


-$458,000 

-1. 000. 000 
-2.700.000 
-4.500.000 
-6,  0(59.  000 
-1.279.000 


-16,000.000 


+$1,600,000 
-1,000,000 


+500.000 


-$1,600,000 
+1,(X)O.OUO 


-.VXI,0OC 


TITLE  IlI-EXECL'TIVE  OFFICE  OF  THE  PRKSIDENT 


fomp<'nsation  of  the  President... 

White  Hou.<e  Otflce 

?n»'cial  pro)e<-t' 

Kxfcutive  Mansion  and  Grounds 

Bureau  of  the  Budg't 

I  nuncil  of  Econoniii'  A'lvlsers 

.National  Serurlty  Counrtl 

KnuTgency  fund  for  the  I'resMent 

F.ipenses   for   management   Improve- 
ment  - 


Total,  title  III.  Kxecutlve  Office 
of  the  Preslil.nt 


$1.W.  OOCi 

2,730,00(1 

1,  ,V30.  OOO 

671.  IXX) 

6.  500.  OOO 

«l.\fXXl 

575,000 

1,000.000 

100.000 


Sl.Vl.OOO 

2.  730.  000 

1.5(X)."X» 

69rt. 0O1 

6.  Wil.iXXI 

(V4'..n<:po 

.'MM.O(X) 
1,  OCX).  000 

300.000 


I3.«41.000 


14.446.000 


S15O,000 

2. 730, 000 

1,500,000 

896.000 

6,  75a  OOO 

645.000 

564.000 

1,000,000 

300,000 


14. 335. 000 


$].■«.  000 

2.  730.  UOO 

1.500.0(X) 

606.000 

6.853.000 

(M5.000 

564.000 

1,000.000 

300.000 


14.438.000 


$1.W.  000 

2.  T3U.  (XX) 

1,800.000 

690.000 

6.853.000 

645.000 

.S46.0OO 

1.  OOO.  000 

300.000 


+  $25.aX) 
+3.53.000 

+30.000  I.. 

-11.000    .. 


-$8,000 


+200,000 


14. 438. 000 


+  597.000 


-8.000 


+$103,000 


+  103,000 


TITLE  IV-INDEPENDE.NT  AOENCIE3 


Vrax  Court. . 
Advisory  Commission  on  Intergoyem- 

mental  Relations 

Presidents   .Advisory   Committee  on 

Labor-Nf anagen.ent  Policy 


$1.S90.000 
388.  OOO 
200.000 


Total,    title    IV,    Independent 
agencies. 


Oran  1  total,  titles  f.  II.  HI.  and 
IV..       ...  


2.  i'S.  000 


$1,960,000 

aM.000 

300.000 


$1,960,000 
395.000 
1.50.000 


2.  5.58. 000 


2.503.000 


6.058.766.000    '6.  268, 6»  1.000 


^25.  430. 000 


$1,000,000 
306.000 

180.000 


laoe.ooo 


$1,960,000 
398.000 
180.000 


2.805.000 


+$70,000 
+  10.000 
-80.000 


+30.000 


-$80,000 


-sn.ooo 


6.340.423.000     6.233.2^.000 


+  177.807.000 


-35.418.000 


+  $7.«53.0IX) 


-r.  ;so.(») 


Estimate  for  fntemal  Revenue  Serrlce  revised  dovmward  by  11.  Doc.  24d  and  S.  Doc.  78. 


Mr.  GARY.  Mr  Speaker,  I  yield  10 
minutes  to  my  distmKui.she(i  coUeaKue 
and  the  rankins?  member  of  our  sub- 
committee, the  gentleman  from  New- 
York  [Mr.  Pillion! 

Mr.  PILLION.  Mr  Speaker,  this  con- 
ference report  Is  a  most  rea.sonable  re- 
conciliation of  the  dlfferenctvs  between 
the  House  and  the  Senate  upon  the  Post 
OfiQce  and  Trea.sury  appropriations  bill. 

The  House  reduced  the  budget  esti- 
mates for  this  appropriation  by  $46,- 
571.000. 


The  Senate  bill  added,  or  restored,  a 
total  01  $15  003.000 

The  conference  adiusted  the  Senate 
bill  by  providinc  a  $7,150,000  lncreu.se 
over  the  House  appropriation  The  Sen- 
ate bill  was  reduced  by  $7,853  noo 

Aft^r  reconciling  our  dirTerences.  the 
bill  will  provide  a  net  reduction  of  $38.- 
718.000  from  th.e  budget  estimate  for 
fl.scal  1965. 

I  submit  that  the  appropriation,  repre- 
sented by  this  conference  report,  is  a 
most  rea.sonabIe  and  hoi^orable  adjust- 


ment   of    the    differences    between    the 
House  and  Senate  bills. 

SILVER  DOLLARS 

This  conference  report  contains  one 
Item  of  unu.sual  interest  to  many  Mem- 
bers of  this  House 

Concurrence  is  n  edmmei.ded  of  an 
additional  $600,000  for  tlie  minting  of 
45  million  silver  dollars. 

The  ak'reement  of  the  House  conferees, 
upon  this  Item,  was  based  up<in  a  let'^r 
from  Secn-tary  of  Treasury  Dillon  to  our 
distinguished  chairman.  Vaughak  Ga«t, 
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dated  July  23.  1964.  This  letter  was  read 
to  the  House  by  the  gentleman  from  Vir- 
ginia IMr.  Gary!  earlier. 

In  his  letter,  the  Secretary  assured  us 
that  the  mintin^j  of  these  silver  dollars 
would  n  )t  reduco"  the  manufacture  of 
coins  of  small  denominations.  The  Sec- 
retar.v  al.st)  advised  the  gentleman  from 
Vir^iinia  IMr.  Gary)  that  these  new  $1 
co.ns  V,  ould  be  distributed  in  the  Western 
States,  where  there  is  a  demand  for 
the.-^e  coins  to  be  used  as  currency. 

I  would  also  like  to  point  out  that  the 
45  imllion  new  silver  dollars  will  require 
about  35  million  ounces  of  silver,  or 
about  2^2  percent  of  our  1.409  million 
ouiui\'>  of  silver  now  on  hand.  This  rela- 
te e  .small  amount  of  silver  will  not  ap- 
preciably alTect  our  silver  stock  for  coin- 
age purposes. 

COISAC.F. 

Now,  Mr  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  say 
a  word  about  the  coin  shortages. 

I  am  sure  that  other  Members  of  this 
Hou.-^e  have  received  letters  from  home 
sa^'pestlntr  various  methods  for  alleviat- 
l:it;  the  coin  shortage. 

I  think  it  should  be  made  clear  that 
the  prime  cause  of  the  coin  shortage 
IS  due  to  the  collection  and  hoarding  of 
coins  by  collectors,  by  hobbyists,  fadists, 
and  by  speculators.  The  abnormal  de- 
mand and  shortage  is  not  caused  by  an 
mcreiuse  in  demand  in  business  or  In 
the  trade   for  these  coins. 

The  unforseeable  demand  for  coins 
can  be  clearly  seen  by  these  figures: 

.Arthur  D.  Little  Inc.,  a  reputable  man- 
acement  consultant  firm,  submitted  a 
report  to  the  Bureau  of  the  Mint  in  Feb- 
ruar.-  1963  In  this  report,  it  forecast 
a  need  and  demand  for  3.3  billion  coins 
in  the  calendar  year  of  1964.  Our  mints 
produced  4.3  billion  coins  in  fiscal  1964, 
and  this  proved  to  be  insuflflcient. 

Our  two  mints  are  now  expecting  to 
produce  8  billion  coins  for  fiscal  1965. 
The  Little  Co  forecast  that  there  would 
not  be  a  need  for  this  8  billion  coins  per 
year  until  the  year  1978 — 14  years  from 
now  This  in(ilcates  the  complete  ex- 
traordinary, psychological  causes  that 
underlies  the  present  coin  shortages. 

The  mint  officials  are  to  be  most  highly 
commended  for  the  crash  program  in 
which  they  are  now  engaged  to  increase 
coin  production  from  4.3  billion  in  fiscal 
1964  to  8  billion  coins  in  fiscal  1965. 

These  arc  the  steps  they  are  taking  to 
produce  this  remarkable  increase: 

Fir.<t.  The  mint  is  obtaining  and  con- 
vprtui!'  stamping  pres.ses  from  the  De- 
fen.'ie  Department  surplus  stockpile. 

Second  The  San  Francisco  Mint  is  be- 
inc  reactivated  to  produce  blanks  from 
strips. 

Third.  Bra.ss  and  bronze  strips  are  be- 
in?  purchased  from  commercial  manu- 
facturers. 

Fourth  New  presses  are  being  pur- 
chased out  of  appropriations  contained 
in  thi.s  bill. 

Fifth.  Under  pending  legislation,  the 
1964  date  will  remain  on  all  coins  during 
all  of  this  fiscal  year. 

Within  this  next  fiscal  year,  the  pres- 
ent mint  facilities  are  expected  to  catch 
^P  with  the  unprecedented  coin  demands. 


r" 


KEW  PHILADELPHIA  MINT 

The  newly  authorized  Philadalphia 
Mint  will  have  a  capacity  to  produce  be- 
tween 8  to  10  billion  coins  annually. 
When  this  facility  is  completed,  it  ought 
to  insure  a  sufiBcient  coinage  manufac- 
turing capacity  to  satisfy  our  needs  for 
the  reasonable  future. 

It  is  expected  that  the  new  Philadel- 
phia Mint  will  be  in  operation  2^2  years 
from  now — about  January  1.  1967. 

The  mint  ofiBcials  have  taken  every 
possible  means  to  facilitate  this  construc- 
tion. They  are  waiting  upon  this  bill  to 
engage  engineers  and  to  enter  into  firm 
contracts  for  the  land,  the  design,  and 
the  machinery. 

Clearance  of  title  for  the  land  is  to  be 
completed  in  November  1964. 

A  large  amount  of  preliminary  plan- 
ning for  both  the  mint  building  and  the 
machinery  have  been  completed. 

Although  there  may  be  sporadic  short- 
ages, until  the  new  mint  begins  produc- 
tion, the  prospect  is  that  there  will  con- 
tinue to  be  sufficient  coins  produced  to 
meet  the  needs  of  business  and  our  people 
for  coins. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  ? 

Mr.  PILLION.    Surely. 

Mr.  GROSS,  When  the  bill  was  pre- 
viously before  the  House  was  not  the 
House  at  that  time  told  that  there  was 
not  the  capacity  to  mint  silver  dollars? 

Mr.  PILLION.    That  is  true. 

Mr.  GROSS.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield  further,  when  and  how  was  it  sud- 
denly discovered  that  there  was  the 
capacity? 

Mr.  PILLION.  I  was  trying  to  explain 
that  we  have  money  here  for  new 
presses.  They  found  presses  in  the  De- 
partment of  Defense.  The  mints  now 
are  being  transformed  into  pressing  these 
coins  rather  than  rolling  the  metal  for 
them  which  is  being  rolled  now  in  strips 
by  commercial  manufacturers. 

Mr.  GROSS.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield  further,  I  am  talking  about  dollars. 
What  assurance  have  we  that  the  dollars 
will  remain  in  circulation  if  they  start 
minting  them  again? 

Mr.  PILLION.  I  do  not  think  they 
will,  sir.  I  do  not  think  they  will  remain 
in  circulation. 

I  believe  this  is  just  a  temporary  situ- 
ation to  help  the  West  in  its  need  for  the 
dollars. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Would  it  be  unreason- 
able to  say  that  there  is  political  gim- 
mickry involved  In  this? 

Mr.  PILLION.  I  believe  political  con- 
siderations were  included  in  the  decision 
to  produce  these  dollars. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Yes;  we  are  getting  a 
lot  of  political  gimmickry  these  days; 
would  the  gentleman  agree  with  me  on 
that? 

Mr.  PILLION.  Yes;  there  is  no  ques- 
tion about  that. 

Mr.  BATTIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PILLION.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Montana. 

Mr.  BATTIN.  When  we  talk  about 
silver  dollars  and  political  gimmickry  I 
would  hate  to  see  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa  [Mr.  Gross]  in  the  position  where 


Mr.  PILLION. 
Mr.  BATTIN. 


the  people  in  his  State  and  congressional 
district  did  not  have  paper  dollars  which 
they  had  been  accustomed  to  using  in 
the  past  and  find  all  of  a  sudden  that 
they  do  not  have  a  means  of  exchange 
that  had  grown  up  with  them  over  the 
period  of  a  hundred  years. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  yield  to  me? 
I  would  like  to  respond  to  the  gentleman 
from  Montana. 

Mr.  PILLION.  I  yield  further  to  the 
gentleman  from  lo^'a. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  have  no  quarrel  with 
the  minting  of  silver  dollars.  However, 
I  am  sure  the  gentleman  from  Montana, 
as  well  as  the  gentleman  from  Iowa, 
wants  those  dollars  to  stay  in  circula- 
tion. Apparently  they  are  going  to  be 
taken  out  of  circulation  and  hoarded  as 
is  the  present  supply. 

Mr.  BATTIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  yield  further 
to  me? 

Surely. 

I  would  say,  as  in  the 
earlier  remarks  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  [Mr.  Pillion]  as  well  as  the 
gentleman  from  Virginia  [Mr.  Gary], 
the  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  stated  that  these  would  be 
actually  minted  at  Denver  and  dis- 
tributed to  Federal  Reserve  banks  in  the 
West  where  they  are  in  fact  used  as  a 
medium  of  exchange. 

This  in  my  opinion  represents  some 
assurance  that  the  $45  million  will  stay 
in  circulation. 

Mr.  PILLION.  I  would  like  to  say  that 
I  hope  the  distribution  will  be  confined 
to  the  Western  States.  In  addition  to 
that  I  hope  that  they  will  be  rationed 
at  the  rate  of  about  $3  or  $5  million  a 
month  so  that  they  will  not  be  grabbed 
up  immediately  and  that  the  $45  million 
will  last  until  we  come  to  a  decision  in 
this  Congress  concerning  the  reduction 
of  silver  content  in  our  dollars  and  in  our 
subsidiary  coins. 

One  of  the  reasons,  of  course,  for  the 
hoarding  is  because  we  have  too  much 
silver  in  our  coins.  It  is  profitable  for 
people  to  try  and  speculate  in  these 
coins. 

Mr.  GARY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  10 
minutes  to  a  distinguished  member  of 
our  corrmiittee,  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts  [Mr.  ConteI. 

THE    RANGER    SHOT 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  Mr 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CONTE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  California. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  am  very  proud  to  tell  the 
membership  that  the  Ranger  shot  that 
was  scheduled  for  yesterday  at  Cape 
Kennedy  got  ofT  today  about  25  minutes 
ago.  Everything  is  going  well  now.  We 
hope  66  hours  from  now  we  will  have 
some  pictures  of  the  moon  for  you. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in  op- 
position to  the  minting  of  45  million 
silver  dollars  at  this  time. 

Before  clarifying  my  position  on  this 
issue,  however,  I  wish  to  express  my  best 
wishes  and  high  esteem  for  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  Treasury  and 
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Post  Office  Subcommittee.  I  am  greatly 
Indebted  to  the  gentleman  from  Virginia 
[Mr.  Gary]  for  his  legislative  and  sub- 
committee leadership.  No  one  appreci- 
ates more  than  I  the  thoroughness  and 
fairness  with  which  he  has  tackled  and 
continues  to  tackle  the  problems  placed 
before  him.  He  is  soon  to  depart  from 
these  Chambers,  but  his  devotion  to  work 
and  dedication  to  jastice  should  be  an 
inspiration  to  us  all  in  future  times. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  often  in  the  past 
stated  my  views  on  the  silver  issue  and 
will  be  brief  today.  Our  country  and  all 
countries  face  a  critical  shortat^e  of  silver 
because  world  usage  exceeds  world  pro- 
duction. 

In  the  first  place.  I  question  the  value 
of  depleting  our  stock  by  35  million 
ounces  of  silver  in  order  to  mint  a  me- 
dium of  exchange  that  is  not  needed  in 
any  quantity.  Federal  Reserve  notes  are 
in  adequate  supply  and  their  production 
does  not  involve  the  use  of  a  scarce  and 
precious  metal.  I  am  not  3Ug.£jesting  that 
the  silver  content  m  a  silver  dollar  be 
reduced,  since  such  a  reduction  would 
have  disastrous  etTect.s  on  the  prestige  of 
our  coinage.  A  reduction  in  the  silver 
content  would  further  cause  a  run  on 
existing  silver  dollars,  since  the  silver 
content  melted  down  would  now  be  more 
valuable,  in  proportion  to  the  amount  of 
the  reduction.  We  already  import  at 
least  31  million  ounces  of  silver  a  year. 
To  use  35  million  ounces  of  silver  in  the 
minting  of  unnece.ssary  dollars  seems 
foolish  at  this  tinie  Furthermore,  the 
prospect  of  minting'  45  million  silver  dol- 
lars seems  all  the  more  ludicrous  to  me 
inasmuch  as  we  have  every  reason  to 
believe  that  the.se  new  silver  dollars  will 
fall  prey  to  the  coin  collectors  and  specu- 
lators just  as  many  of  the  old  cartwheels 
have.  These  are  a  few  of  the  perpetual 
problems  that  thi.<body  faces  year  in  and 
year  out.  But  today  we  have  a  new  prob- 
lem and  a  critical  one,  and  it  is  to  this 
problem  that  I  would  like  to  confine  my 

fVlT.  Speaker,  in  view  of  the  fact  that 
we  are  in  the  midst  of  a  com  shortage,  I 
strongly  question  the  value  of  minting 
silver  dollars  at  this  time  Indeed,  the 
shortage  is  acute  enough  as  it  is.  and  the 
experts  tell  us  that  with  the  coming  fall 
season,  the  situation  will  not  improve. 
Just  to  illustrate  the  nature  of  the  prob- 
lem, let  me  state  .some  of  the  procedures 
that  are  being  put  in  op  ration  or  sug- 
gested as  cures  for  our  dilemma.  I  quote 
from  Eva  Adams,  the  Director  of  the 
Mint,  in  her  statement  to  the  Legal  and 
Monetary  Affairs  Subcommittee: 

We  have  scrappd  the  bof^om  of  every 
barrel  In  both  our  mints.  We  have  more 
than  doubled  production  by  use  of  over- 
time,  stretchlns:  of  available  space,  pur- 
chase of  strip  from  private  fabricator?,  and 
keeping  our  men  and  machines  pounding 
round  the  clock. 

In  spite  of  the  mints'  efforts,  the  coin 
shortage  persists,  and  further  shortrun, 
unsatisfactory  solutions,  such  as  the 
printing  of  script  by  large  chalnstores. 
have  been  proposed.  This  "company 
store"  currency  is  already  In  use  by  some 
large  chalnstores.  I  think  most  of  us 
would  agree  that  reliance  on  private  en- 
terprise and  script  printing  facilities  to 


provide  us  with  our  currency  is  an  unde- 
sirable but  necessary  short-term  cure, 
since  It  has  been  the  role  of  the  Federal 
Government  since  1792  to  provide  this 
service  in  adequate  amounts  for  its  citi- 
zens Since  output  from  the  ni'W  Phila- 
delphia Mint  will  not  be  forthcoming 
until  1967.  httle  solace  can  be  found  here. 
I  point  out  these  facts  to  impress  upon 
you  the  severity  of  the  com  crises  and 
the  consequent  severity  of  the  sugf.'iestion 
to  strain  the  mint  facilities  all  the  more 
in  the  production  of  unnecessary  silver 
dollars. 

I  tliink  we  are  all  familiar  with  the 
causations  of  the  coin  shortace.  so  I  will 
spend  very  little  time  in  summariziniJ:  the 
problem.  In  the  first  place  we  live  in 
a  vending'  machine  economy. 

CoUectiuns  are  made  only  once  a  week 
usually:  so  many  coins  are  taken  out  of 
the  commercial  flow  as  they  sit  idly  in 
collection  boxes  If  you  buy  from  a 
store  the  coin  returns  to  circulation  that 
same  day,  but  if  you  buy  from  a  machine, 
the  com  disappears  temporarily.  Sec- 
ondly, there  is  the  problem  of  permanent 
hoarding  brought  on  by  a  fear  of  the  coin 
shortage  itself  and  by  a  desire  to  profit 
from  an  existing  situation.  Both  motives 
will  be  increased  by  the  mintint;  of  silver 
dollars,  since  this  measure  can  only  add 
to  the  present  coin  shortage. 

Thirdly,  inadvertent  collectors  are  ag- 
gravatint,'  the  shortage.  Check  your 
wife  s  purse  some  day  and  count  the 
change  she  has  deposited  in  the  ixUtom 
of  it  from  countless  trips  to  the  t;rocer>' 
store.  Stores  are  cashing  more  checks 
today  than  banks.  The  need  for  coins  by 
both  large  and  small  stores  to  carry  out 
their  banking  function  cannot  be  over- 
stated. Someone  has  suggested  that  a  98- 
and  4L»-cent  com  be  minted  to  solve  the 
change  problem.  When  you  consider 
the  effect  of  sales  taxes,  howevpr.  even 
this  suggestion  would  prove  to  be  of 
dubious  value  in  alleviating  the  problem 
of  coin  hoarding. 

I  must  stress  the  fact  that  many  of  our 
citizens  are  suffering  severe  damagu  from 
the  coin  shortage  and  will  suller  all  the 
more  from  any  proposal  tending  to  ag- 
gravate the  already  deplorable  shortage. 
I  maintain  that  to  order  the  U.S.  Mint 
to  lialt  the  production  of  greatly  needrd 
everyday  coins  in  order  to  commence  the 
minting  of  unneeded  dollars  is  damaging 
in  this  regard.  I  ask  you,  is  it  a  bigger 
misfortune  to  deprive  the  citizens  ot  .mv- 
eral  States  of  a  little  of  their  local  color 
for  1  year  and  ask  them  to  use  the  paptT 
cuiTency  found  suitable  by  the  vast  ma- 
jority of  the  States,  or  is  the  larger  mis- 
fortune to  deprive  the  consumers  and 
businessmen  of  all  States  of  the  coins 
needed  to  carry  on  their  even.- day  func- 
tions? 

Let  me  descrit>e  to  you  what  has  hap- 
pened in  the  pa.st  and  what  we  can  expect 
to  occur  with  increased  frequency  In  the 
future.  Large  chalnstores  have  been 
forced  to  seek  out  new  supplies  of  coins 
that  were  formerly  furnished  entirely 
from  our  banking  systems.  Now  we  have 
a  new  circulatory  system  between  con- 
sumer and  retailer  which  bypa.sses  the 
banking  system.  Large  stores  have  taken 
to  seeking  out  new  sources  of  coins  from 


such  places  as  highway  toll  booths,  cafe- 
terias, new.spaper  boys,  and  even  the  pur- 
chase of  coiivs  from  churches.  Thus,  the 
large  stores  have  been  forced  to  go  out- 
side Uie  normal  circulation  system  and 
have  met  with  pai'tial  success.  Never- 
theless, these  stores  should  not  have  to 
.seek  such  solutions.  To  do  so  requires 
financial  and  human  resources  and  intro- 
duces anothef  operating  cost  that,  al- 
though  can  .sometimes  be  afforded  by  the 
large  chainstore  merchants,  presents  an 
added  cost  unbearable  to  finance  within 
the  limited  operations  of  the  small  busi- 
ness. It  is  a  gross  injustice  to  penalize 
this  large  .segment  of  our  business  com- 
munity by  pa.ssing  legislation  that  inter- 
feres with  the  U  S  Mint's  attempt  to 
alleviate  the  coin  shortage. 

I  liave  read  that  often  small  businesses 
have  found  it  necessary  to  close  their 
doors  before  the  normal  closing  lime  be- 
cause of  a  shortage  of  coins  with  which 
to  carry  on  business.  This  Is  a  veiT  grave 
matter  .some  men  have  been  deprived 
of  the  coins  with  which  to  carry  on  their 
livelihoods  because  of  the  reasons  I  out- 
lined for  the  existing  coin  shortage.  It 
is  a  serious  catastrophe  when  a  man  Is 
forced  to  clo.se  the  operation  through 
which  he  earns  his  bread.  Is  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  to  bi'come  a 
causation,  albeit  a  minor  one,  for  aggra- 
vating the  existing  coin  shortage  by  au- 
thorizing the  mint  to  produce  unneeded 
dollars  when  they  are  at  this  very  minute 
pushing  every  existing  machine  to  the 
limit  in  the  attempt  at  a  crash  program 
which  the  "mint  officials  admit  is  not 
enough'  Tlie  Congress  does  not  provide 
a  •soil  bank"  program  for  small  busi- 
nesses in  order  to  subsidize  them  when 
these  small  businessmen  remove  their 
stores  from  the  commercial  operations  of 
our  economy.  The  small  businessman's 
losses  are  his  own.  I  respectfully  object 
to  any  mea.sure  which  will  add  in  any 
small  way  to  the  already  existing  prob- 
lems of  the  coin  shortage. 

Mr.  Speaker,  let  me  reassert  my  posi- 
tion clearly.  I  am  not  against  the  west- 
ern custom  of  u.slng  sliver  dollars,  out  I 
do  say  that  now  Is  not  the  time  to  mint 
an  unneeded  currency  in  view  of  our  very 
critical  coin  shortage  and  I  do  register 
my  objection  to  the  fact  that  a  ver>-  small 
portion  of  the  country  is  attempting  to 
impo.se  its  wishes  on  the  entire  country 
at  this  most  inopportune  time. 

It  is  quite  ironic  that  this,  the  most 
wealthy  country  of  all,  cannot  produce 
enough  coins  to  match  the  spending 
power  of  its  affluent  citizens.  I  do  not  see 
why  Congress  need  add  to  that  irony  b.v 
further  aggravating  the  coin  and  sliver 
sliortage. 

Mr  Speaker,  it  has  been  a  great  pleas- 
ure for  me  to  work  with  this  important 
.subcommittee  through  our  lengthy  hear- 
ings, and  more  recently,  in  a  conference 
between  the  two  bodies. 

We  are  coming  forward  with  an  excel- 
lent and  tight  appropriation  bill.  Mum 
of  the  credit  goes  to  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  Virginia  I  Mr.  Gary], 
and  I  will  close  by  saying  that  he  has 
given  us  great  inspiration  and  great  ex- 

Mr  PILLION.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  tne 
gentleman  yield? 
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Mr.  CONTE.    I  am  glad  to  jrield  to  the 

gentleman. 

Mr.  PILLION.  I  can  appreciate  the 
gentleman's  great  concern  about  these 
coin  shortages.  I  talked  with  Mr.  Tate. 
the  assistant  director  of  the  mint  this 
morning.  He  said  the  prospects  were 
very  good  that  the  mint  would  be  able  to 
produce  8  billion  coins  during  this  fiscal 
year  and  If  they  come  anywhere  near 
that  target  then  the  45  million  sliver  dol- 
lar coins  to  be  minted  here  will  not  take 
such  a  great  portion  of  the  mint  capac- 
ity. I  think  8  billion  coins  during  the 
coming  year  ought  to  pretty  nearly  catch 
up  with  all  the  pent-up  demand  for  coins. 
I  am  certainly  hopeful  that  it  will. 

Mr.  CONTE.  In  answer  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York.  I  hope  that  the 
prediction  will  be  fulfilled.  I  believe  we 
lose  sight  of  certain  factors.  First,  there 
will  be  a  great  cost  to  the  taxpayers  by 
the  reopening  of  the  San  Francisco  Mint 
and  buying  strip  from  the  outside. 
Mr.  PILLION.  That  Is  true. 
Mr.  CONTE.  They  will  do  many 
things  which  I  feel  they  would  not  have 
to  do  If  they  did  not  mint  the  45  million 
silver  dollars. 

The  gentleman  would  agree.  I  feel  cer- 
tain, that  the  45  million  sliver  dollars 
will  be  picked  up  In  a  hurry. 

.As  I  stand  here,  Mr.  Speaker  and  Mem- 
bers of  the  House,  I  predict  we  will  have 
this  debate  all  over  again  next  year. 
They  will  be  here  asking  to  mint  more 
silver  dollars  next  year. 

Mr.  PILLION.  The  gentleman  knows 
that  we  make  a  seigniorage  profit,  the 
difference  between  the  face  value  of  the 
coin  and  the  cost  of  production  of  metal 
coins.  That  amounts  to  atwut  $55  mil- 
lion a  year.  If  we  double  the  coinage  we 
will  make  a  seigniorage  profit  of  about 
$100  million  a  year,  which  is  one  of  the 
best  operations  of  the  whole  Govern- 
ment. 

Mr.  CONTE.    If  I  may,  that  is  not  the 
case.    If  we  add  the  San  Francisco  Mint 
and  spread  the  operation  and  buy  strip 
from  the  outside,  the  seigniorage  profit 
will  not  be  so  great.    The  gentleman  will 
admit  that.    That  is  only  commonsense. 
Mr.  PILLION.    All  We  will  do  at  San 
Francisco  Is  punch  blanks  out  of  strips. 
Mr.  CONTE.     It  will  mean  the  blanks 
will  have  to  be  transported  from  San 
Francisco  to  Denver,  or  to  Philadelphia. 
Mr.  PILLION.    It  Is  still  to  be  a  profit- 
able operation. 

Mr,  CONTE.    But  the  profit  will  di- 
minish, I  am  sure  the  gentleman  will 
agree. 
Mr.  PILLION.     Yes. 
Mr.    GARY.     Mr.    Speaker,    will    the 
gentleman  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  CONTE.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  'Virginia.  ■• 

Mr.  GARY.  Is  It  not  true  that  there 
is  not  a  .single  penny  of  seigniorage  in 
the  manufacture  of  the  silver  dollar? 

Mr.  CONTE.  That  is  correct.  The 
gentleman  was  correct  when  he  said 
that  the  content  of  silver  in  a  silver  dol- 
lar represented  $1.0005. 

Mr.  GARY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Idaho 
IMr.  White]. 


Mr.  WHITE.  Mr,  Speaker,  since  I 
come  from  a  State  where  silver  dollars 
have  traditionally  been  the  medium  of 
exchange — Idaho — one  would  assimie  I 
would  be  in  favor  of  the  minting  of  an 
additional  45  million  gilver  dollars.  If 
I  believed  that  the  45  million  silver  dol- 
lars would  stay  in  circulation,  some  in 
my  district,  I  would  wholeheartedly  sup- 
port such  minting. 

I  have  looked  at  the  record  of  last 
year's  Treasury  stock  of  silver  dollars. 
We  entered  1963  with  200  million  silver 
dollars  in  the  vaults  of  the  United  States. 
-^hat  was  in  excess  of  the  need  for  silver 
abllars  in  my  area  and  the  remainder  of 
the  western  part  of  the  United  States. 
We  have  seen  that  supply  completely  dis- 
sipated. It  is  all  gone  except  for  3  mil- 
lion of  a  peculiar  numismatic  value  which 
the  Secretary  refuses  to  allow  to  go  to 
circulation,  because  he  knows  that  the 
minute  they  go  into  circulation  they 
will  be  picked  up  by  coin  collectors.  -Also, 
they  have  a  value  far  in  excess  of  the 
face  value  because  they  are  of  particu- 
larly rare  dates. 

I  believe  it  is  evident  that  the  mint- 
ing of  45  million  silver  dollars  will  not 
solve  the  problem.  The  situation  I  would 
like  to  have  exist  Is  keeping  the  sliver 
dollars  In  circulation. 

I  believe  the  Members  of  the  House 
should  be  aware  that  today,  in  the  free 
world,  we  produce  210  miUion  ounces  of 
silver  a  year,  and  we  consume  409  ounces 
of  silver.  That  is  a  deficit  of  approxi- 
mately 200  million  ounces  of  silver.  That 
Indicates  that  If  we  allowed  the  law  of 
supply  and  demand  to  work  the  price 
of  silver  would  be  above  the  world  price 
today,  which  happens  to  be  $1.29  an 
ounce.  The  only  reason  why  it  is  $1.29 
is  that  the  Treasury  Department  has 
been  selling  the  stock  we  have,  some  1.5 
billion  ounces — it  was  almost  2  billion 
ounces  when  we  started— to  make  up 
the  difference  between  production  and 
consvmiption. 

I  believe  this  House  is  going  ultimately 
to  have  to  face  up  to  the  problem  of 
changing  the  monetary  value  of  silver. 
Some  people  would  completely  debase 
our  coins.  The  gentleman  from  Massa- 
chusetts [Mr.  CoNTE],  in  a  previous 
statement  before  this  House,  Indicated 
that  he  felt  a  cupro-nlckel  or  columblum 
coin  might  possibly  take  the  place  of  the 
silver  coin.  In  this  respect,  the  gentle- 
man from  Massachusetts  and  I  disagree. 
I  feel  the  American  people  are  still  en- 
titled to  a  coin  of  intrinsic  value.  His- 
torically silver  has  been  that  metal  and, 
of  course,  I  will  work  toward  that  end. 
However,  I  say  this:  we  are  going  to  have 
an  increasing  run  on  our  silver  stocks. 
I  believe  the  curve  will  change  its  slope 
and  we  will  have  an  acceleration  of  our 
silver  sales  and  redemption  of  silver  cer- 
tificates. I  believe  we  will  be  faced  with 
the  increasing  problem  in  our  coinage 
needs  sooner  than  many  people  project. 
Mr.  BATTIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WHITE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Montana. 

Mr.  BATTIN.  Several  of  the  speakers 
have  indicated  that  perhaps  it  is  the 
silver  dollars  that  caused  the  shortage  of 


coins  in  the  coimtry.  Will  the  gentle- 
man tell  me  the  last  time  silver  dollars 
were  minted? 

Mr.  WHITE.  It  was  1935. 
Mr.  BATTIN.  So  during  this  period 
of  time  there  has  been  no  demand  by  the 
silver  dollars  on  the  processes  of  produc- 
ing silver  coin  for  use  as  change  in  the 
U.S.  monetary  system.  Is  that  correct? 
Mr.  WHITE.  That  is  right.  There 
was  no  demand.  We  had  an  excess  of 
silver  dollars  in  our  Treasury  vaults. 

Mr.  BATTIN.  What  we  are  basically 
talking  about,  so  that  the  silver  dollars 
do  not  take  all  the  blame  here,  is  that 
this  stock  has  been  now  depleted  and  a 
request  was  made  by  the  Treasury  De- 
partment to  mint  45  million  more  so  that 
there  will  not  be  a  shortage  of  silver 
dollars  to  be  used  as  part  of  our  coins 
in  this  country. 

Mr.  WHITE.  I  will  say  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Montana,  in  essence  I  agree 
with  his  thought,  but  I  believe  when 
these  coins  are  minted  to  come  out  with 
a  1964  date  with  45  million  of  them  when 
we  have  192  million  people  in  the  United 
States  who  would  like  to  have  a  silver 
dollar  of  that  particular  date  and  mint 
mark  means  that  they  will  disappear  as 
fast  as  they  are  given  to  the  public. 

Mr.  BATTIN.  I  would  hope  that  they 
would  put  1935  on  them  so  the  demand 
would  not  be  made.     ^ 

Mr.  WHITE.  I  waa  going  to  suggest  a 
peace  dollar  with  a ^922  date;  perhaps 
that  might  stay  in  circulation  a  little 
longer. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  has  expired. 

Mr.  GARY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  the 
gentleman  5  additional  minutes. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WHITE.  Yes.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  CONTE.  I  think  you  will  agree 
with  me  that  none  of  the  speakers  in- 
sinuated that  the  silver  dollar  caused 
the  coin  shortage.  I  spoke  for  half  an 
hour  on  the  reasons  why  we  had  the 
shortage,  and  I  never  insinuated  it  was 
because  of  the  silver  dollar,  but  we  are 
saying  that  there  is  a  coin  shortage  and 
^o  stop  the  presses  now  to  mint  $45  mil- 
lion of  them  Is  going  to  aggravate  the 
particular  situation. 

Also  I  want  to  agree  with  the  gentle- 
man that  these  45  million  silver  dollars, 
as  soon  they  are  minted,  will  be  gobbled 
up,  even  if  they  are  sent  out  West.  I  do 
not  know  whether  the  gentleman  has  seen 
the  coin  collectors'  papers  in  the  East. 
They  sell  them  in  New  York  City,  and 
they  have  large  advertisements  saying 
that  you  can  buy  the  coins  by  sending 
your  money  order  and  check  to  Nevada 
or  some  other  Western  State  and  they 
will  send  you  them  all  over  the  country. 
The  coins  are  just  going  out  there  and 
then  coming  back  to  the  coin  collectors. 
Mr.  WHITE.  I  do  not  believe  allow- 
ing them  to  be  disbursed  in  any  particu- 
lar region  will  help  the  situation  at  all, 
but  I  will  say  that  I  have  introduced  two 
bills  which  are  concerned  with  the  mone- 
tary price  of  silver,  and  I  am  in  hopes 
that  the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency will  have  hearings  on  them  in  the 
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near  future.  I  am  hopeful  that  It  will 
provide  for  a  study  of  this  particular  sit- 
uation with  the  best  minds  of  the  Treas- 
ury Department  and  the  Hou.se  and 
Senate  workinii;  on  it  so  that  we  may 
objectively  look  at  the  silver  situation 
and  our  coinage  situation  and  try  not.  t<) 
create  any  condition  that  would  react  U) 
the  discredit  of  the  American  monetary 
system. 

Mr.    GARY.     Mr     Speaker,    will    ti..- 
gentleman  yield"" 

Mr.  WHITE.     I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Virginia. 

Mr.  GARY.  I  m-iely  want  to  say  that 
I  certainly  concur  with  the  gpntlem.in's 
views  in  the  hope  that  the  Treasury  De- 
partment will  niaki'  a  very  thorough 
study  of  this  situation  before  the  ne.xt 
Congress  and  will  present  to  the  next 
Congress  a  bill  to  correct  the  situation 
that  W9  now  face  I  feel  changes  should 
be  made,  but  we  did  not  feel  in  our  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations  tliat  that  was 
within  the  province  of  our  committee 
We  are  an  appropriations  commi'tee  and 
not  a  legislative  committee  But  we  do 
feej  that  the  Treasury  sht)uld  give  ven* 
serious  consideration  to  this  whole  sub- 
ject and  be  prepared  to  present  a  plan  to 
the  legislative  committees  next  year  so 
that  proper  action  can  be  taken  to  clarify 
and  to  improve  the  situation  which  we 
now  face. 

Mr.  WHITE.  Mr  Speaker,  I  a^ree 
with  the  gentleman  from  VlrErinia 
There  are  two  th'.nus  we  must  consider. 
One  is  the  need  for  coins  The  other  is  a 
strategic  reserve  for  coinage  and  for  the 
needs  of  the  industries  of  the  United 
States.  We  can  do  this  by  curt.iiling  the 
siile  of  our  silver  used  for  these  specific 
purposes  and  allow  silver  to  find  Its  own 
price  in  the  econirr^ic  market.  I  think 
this  will  be  accomplished  I  a.s-sured  this 
House  that  it  will  have  to  be  accom- 
plished before  Treasury  stocks  will  be 
depleted. 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
a.';k  unanimous  consent  that  the  ''entle- 
W)man  from  Missouri  'Mrs  St'llivanI 
may  extend  her  remarks  at  this  point 
in  the  Record  and  include  extraneous 
m  itter. 

The  SPEAKER  Is  the-e  nb'e'-tlon 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Hawaii? 

There  wa.s  no  objection. 

Mrs  SUI.r.IVAN  Mr  Spe.n ker,  T  cnv.- 
rratula'e  the  uenMeman  from  Virginia 
I  Mr.  Gary),  and  the  other  conferees  on 
the  Treasury-Post  Office  appropriation 
bill  for  their  conscientiousness  In  achiev- 
ing a  compromise  on  th^*  differences  be- 
tween the  House  and  Seratr^  versl.->ns  of 
the  bill  so  that  the  lonrr-delnyed  measure 
can  be  enacted  into  law  The  funds  In 
this  bill  will  I'o  a  long  uay  toward  help- 
ing to  solve  th  •  critical  shortage  of  coins 
for  regular  commercial  needs  In  our 
economy 

This  bill  orit-'inally  passed  the  Hou.'^e 
on  March  24  We  all  know  that  every- 
thing was  held  up  for  months  in  the 
Senate  by  the  longest  filibuster  in  his- 
tory, and  there  was  nothing  we  :n  the 
House  could  do  about  speeding  this  bill 
to  passage  until  the  Senate  could  take  it 
up.  In  the  meantime,  the  Treasury  was 
forced  to  make  temporary  arrangements 


to  divert  receipts  from  proof  coins  and 
fundi  from  their  equipment  moneys  in 
order  to  resume  the  24-hour-a-day.  7- 
day-a-week  operation  of  the  Pluhidel- 
ph:a  and  Denver  Mints.  Under  the  bill 
as  it  now  stands,  and  as  it  passed  the 
House  many  months  ago.  funds  for  this 
around-the-clock  operation  of  the  two 
mints  will  be  provided  for  all  of  the  cur- 
rent fiscal  year 

The  inclusion  of  $600,000  to  produce  45 
million  silver  dollars  in  this  fiscal  year, 
as  recommended  by  the  Senate,  should 
not  cause  any  serious  interference  with 
the  production  of  other  coins,  but  I  am 
concerned — as  I  know  others  are.  too — 
over  the  manner  in  which  those  4.5  mil- 
lion silver  dollars  can  be  effectively  dis- 
tributed. I  am  afraid  they  will  disap- 
pear into  thin  air,  and  become  high- 
priced  numismatic  items. 

The  important  thing,  however,  is  that 
the  funds  for  around-the-clock  opera- 
tions at  both  mints  are  now  assured.  But 
Congress  will  have  to  provide  much  more 
money  if  the  coin  shortage  now  plaguing 
business  and  causing  so  much  public  in- 
convenience is  to  be  ameliorated  Tlie 
Treasury's  new  "crash"  program,  which 
I  announced  to  the  House  on  June  29. 
will  require  substantial  additional  ap- 
propriations to  cover  such  things  as  the 
following: 

Purchase  of  bronze  strip  and  nickel 
strip  from  private  sources  to  permit  the 
Treasury  to  devote  all  of  its  rolling 
tquipinent  to  the  production  of  strip  for 
silver  coins;  tlie  costs  of  partially  re- 
activatmg  the  old  San  Francisco  Mint, 
now  an  a.vsay  office,  for  annealing  of 
blanks  for  pennies  and  nickels,  which 
will  then  be  finished  as  coins  in  the  Den- 
ver and  Philadelphia  Mints;  and  the  ac- 
quisition of  new  coin  presses  and  tiie 
purcliase  or  tran.sfer  of  stamping  ma- 
chinery from  other  government  agencies 
and  private  firms  for  tiie  increa.sed  pro- 
duction of  finished  coins. 

With  the.se  measures,  and  others  pro- 
posed by  the  Treasury  Department,  the 
Bureau  of  the  Mint  should  be  able  to 
double  Its  rate  of  production  by  a  year 
from  now  of  the  rate  previously  contem- 
plat<^d  for  this  fiscal  year — double  the 
rate  the  funds  in  this  particular  appro- 
priation bill  will  make  possible. 

Thus,  instead  of  st<-pping  up  produc- 
tion from  the  1964  fiscal  year  rale  of  4.3 
billion  pieces  to  the  4.9  bllli on  rate  which 
would  be  made  po.ssiblc  in  this  appro- 
priation bill,  the  additional  funds  to  be 
sought  by  the  Treasury  will  result  in  a 
production  rate  of  between  9  and  10  bil- 
lion by  next  June. 

In  the  meantime.  $16  million  Is  pro- 
vided m  this  b  1!  today  for  the  construc- 
tion of  a  new  m.nt  at  Philadelphia  within 
a  few  years 

Mr  Speaker,  Chairman  Patman  of  the 
House  Committee  on  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency, has  .sclieduled  committee  action 
tomorrow  on  the  bill  recommended  by 
the  Treasury  to  autiiorize  the  continued 
use  of  the  date  "1964"  in  coins  struck 
next  year,  or  in  any  following  years,  if 
necessary,  to  end  tiie  tremendous  spec- 
ulative interest  by  coin  Investors — not 
hobbyists,  but  big  investors — In  uncircu- 
lated 1964  coins  This  Is  the  only  legis- 
lation,   other    than    appropriations,    re- 


quested by  the  Treasury  In  its  program 
of  overcoming  the  present  siiortage  of 
coins.  A  similar  bill  passed  the  Senate 
last  Friday. 

None  of  us  wants  to  end  the  practice 
of  current  dating  of  new  coins — a  prac- 
tice as  old  as  our  constitutional  govern- 
ment— and  I  hope  the  situation  can  be 
eased  sufficiently  by  next  December  to 
make  it  unnecessary  to  continue  striking 
19f'4-date  coins  in  1965. 

Tiie  black-marketing  of  new  coins  by 
banks  or  bank  employees  is  a  blot  on  the 
en*  ire  banking  industry.  I  know  that 
responsible  leaders  of  that  industry  are 
deeply  concerned  over  the  practice,  par- 
ticularly when  they  see  advert  i.sementa 
for  unlimited  numbers  of  bags  of  brand 
new,  uncirculated  pennies,  nickels,  dimes, 
quarters,  and  half  dollars  at  tremendous 
premiums.  These  new  coins  can  get  into 
dealers'  and  speculators'  hands  from  only 
one  source — only  nne  source.  That  is, 
from  banks  receiving  tiiese  coins  from 
tiie  Federal  Reserve  System  for  distribu- 
tion through  banks  to  the  business  com- 
munity. 

Mr.  SiM'aker,  as  chairman  of  the  sub- 
committee of  the  Comrriittee  <>n  Bank- 
ing and  Currency  which,  under  Chair- 
man Patm,ans  overall  supervision,  has 
jurisdiction  over  legislation  in  the  field 
of  coins  and  currency.  I  want  to  con- 
gratulate Mi.ss  Eva  Adams.  Director  of 
the  Mint,  for  the  outstanding  job  she  is 
doing  m  operating  the  mints  all  day 
every  day,  around  the  clock.  7  days  a 
week,  to  m.eet  this  urgent  problem.  The 
Bureau  of  the  Mint  is  breaking  produc- 
tion rec'irds  every  day  and  is  entitled  to 
the  thanks  of  the  people  of  this  country 
for  their  con.scientlous  efforts,  Mr 
Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  in- 
clude at  tills  point  the  plan  proposed  by 
the  Treasury  for  overcoming  the  coin 
shortage,  as  follows: 

TIlF..^^^•RV    nrrARTMFNT, 

Was'iington.  D  C  .  June  26,  1964 

TREAsrRY  To  Double  Coin  Production 

The  Treasury  today  announced  an  Ic- 
tenained  program  to  double  the  N.itlor.i 
rate  of  coin  production  within  a  ye.ir  and 
r;ii8e  It  by  75  percent  during  the  next  i 
nuinths 

By  next  June,  the  program  will  b<-iost  our 
com  pr<xluctlon  to  an  annual  rate  if  over 
9  billion  new  coins — more  than  double  t.*i( 
4  3  billion  level  for  fiscal  1964  and  triple  t!i« 
:i  billion  level  for  fiscal  1961.  For  the  last 
6  moMfha  of  this  year — normally  a  time  of 
jeak  demand  for  coins — the  program  will 
mean  a  75-percent  Increase  In  cdn  prodii?- 
tton  over  the  same  period  last  year,  a  rise  to 
A  5  billion  new  coins  from  the  2  billion  pro- 
duced In  the  last  half  of  1963. 

This  Increased  production  will  be  dl^tr.b- 
uted  amoi^g  the  present  five  diMU)m!n.it:o::i 
i<:  coins  In  about  the  present  ratios  rmig.'i.T 
!wi)-third8  prnnie.s,  one-fourth  nickels  ar.d 
dimes,  and  the  rest  quarters  and  half  doilarr 

The  new  prMt^mm  will  ungment  the  TreM- 
ury's  already  heightened  erfcrts  to  expand 
the  Nation's  coin  production  In  the  f.if*  of 
.1  growing  need  for  coins 

Steps  already  taken  to  expand  rurrect 
prcxluctlon  of  coins  include  the  purchase  of 
rolled  nickel  .strip  for  the  m.iKlng  of  all  5- 
cent  coins — thus  freeing  equipment  for  otber 
productlon-and  the  Inauguratlun  of  a  con- 
tinuous 7-day,  24-hour  production  sched- 
ule at  the  Nation's  two  mints.  In  Denver  and 
Philadelphia 

These  acti.ms  will  lncre.a.se  production  fcf 
the  coming  nscal  year  by  600  million  coini. 
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bringing   total    budgeted    production    up   to 

^me  5  bUllon  colni. 

To  augment  these  measures,  the  following 
new  steps  will  be  taken; 

1  Begming  early  In  July,  bronze  strip  for 
pennies  will  be  purchased  (In  addition  to 
the  nickel  strip  already  being  acquired  for 
S-cent  coin.';) ,  thus  freeing  all  melting,  cast- 
ing and  rolling  operations  for  the  produc- 
tion  of   more   silver    coins. 

2  New  coin  presses  (used  to  Imprint  the 
desi^jn  of  tlie  coin)  ure  being  ordered  for 
delivery  early  this  fall  and  additional  stamp- 
ing machines,  which  can  be  converted  for 
mint  vise,  are  being  acquired  from  the  surplus 
stocks  of  the  Department  of  Defense,  the 
Ger.erai  Services  Administration,  and  private 
industry 

3  In  D0(  ember,  when  current  orders  have 
been  filled,  the  proof  coin  operation  (the 
prodiution  of  .special  sets  of  coins  for  col- 
lectors i  will  be  suspended.  Those  of  its 
pres.ses  that  are  .suitable  will  be  converted  to 
allow  hlgiior  speeds  and  will  be  devoted  to 
the  production   of  coins  for  circulation. 

4  As  additional  presses  become  available, 
production  of  annealed  blanks  (round  pieces 
of  metal  the  actual  size  of  the  coin  softened 
U)  take  tlie  die)  for  nickels  and  pennies  will 
be  temporHrilv  shifted  to  the  US.  Assay  Of- 
fice in  San  Francl.sco,  thus  permitting  the 
mints  ti)  loiu-ontrate  on  the  final  stages  of 
the  production  of  all  coins. 

.s  The  Congress  will  be  asked  to  continue 
the  l'.»64  date  on  all  coins  Indefinitely,  thus 
eliminating  any  possible  incentives  for  keep- 
ing 19P4  coins  out  of  circulation  for  specu- 
lative purposes 

Through  tiicse  and  other  measures,  the 
Trea.sury  Department  will  continue  to  seek 
otn  ways  of  isssurlng  an  adequate  supply  of 
coinaee  with  existing  facilities — pending  the 
construction  of  the  new  Philadelphia  Mint 
authorii'4'd  last  August.  This  mint  will  re- 
plaro  the  current  Philadelphia  Mint,  and  will 
be  c.pable  of  producing  coins  at  a  higher 
rtitp  than  both  existing  mints  together. 
However  since  funds  are  only  now  becoming 
av.aiable  to  proceed  with  construction  of 
the  new  n>lnt.  its  construction  is  9  months 
beiund  the  Treasury's  original  schedule — 
and  it  will  probably  begin  coin  production 
In  l!t>;7  m.-^Tcid  of  In  1966  as  originally  ex- 
pected by  the  Treasury. 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Montana  I  Mr.  Olsen]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Hawaii? 

There  was  no  ob.iectlon. 

Mr  OI.SEN  of  Montana.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  wish  to  congratulate  the  commit- 
tee on  having  come  to  an  agreement  with 
the  Senate,  accepting  the  Senate  amend- 
ment providing  for  the  minting  of  45 
million  silver  dollars,  by  appropriating 
$600,000  for  that  purpose. 

Silver  is  the  popular  legal  tender  In 
many  of  our  Western  States,  particu- 
larly Montana,  Idaho,  and  Nevada.  In 
these  latter  States,  it  is  the  exclusive  dol- 
lar tender,  there  being  very  little  use  of 
paper  dollars.  I  have  said  before,  and 
I  want  to  repeat,  that  this  action  Is  an 
economical  one.  as  it  only  costs  about 
1  penny  each  to  mint  silver  dollars,  and 
It  ctksts  almost  a  penny— nine-tenths  of 
a  cent — to  print  a  paper  dollar.  We  al- 
ready have  the  silver  on  hand  In  stor- 
age. Silver  dollars  will  not  wear  out 
for  20  to  25  years,  whereas  paper  cur- 
rency wears  out  in  12  to  18  months. 
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I  think  it  should  be  said  in  all  .can- 
dor that  this  is  only  part  of  the  prob- 
lem solved.    Next  year  we  will  have  to 
mint   more   silver   dollars,   just  as   we 
will  have  to  mint  more  silver  coins  of  all 
kinds.     If  we  do  not  continue  to  mint 
more  silver  coins,  we  will  find  that  coin 
QoUectors  and  silver  hoarders  will  re- 
move all  silver  coinage  from  circulation. 
So  next  year  we  will  have  to  appropriate 
more   for   the   minting   of   more   silver 
coinage,   including   silver   dollars.    But 
that  is  only  part  of  the  whole  problem. 
The  most  vexing  situation  is  the  fact 
that  the  whole  world  does  not  produce 
sufficient  silver  for  even  the  U.S.  domes- 
tic needs  alone.     World   production   is 
little  more  than  half  the  world's  annual 
needs.     In  the  United  States,  we  have 
been  using  the  Grovernment  stockpile  to 
supplement  our  needs.    The  Government 
stockpile  is  not  only  being  used  to  make 
silver  coins,  but  it  is  also  substantially 
supplying  the  industrial  jewelry,  and  sil- 
versmith needs.    When  our  stockpile  of 
a  little  more  than  1  billion  ounces  is  ex- 
hausted—and it  will  be  in  5  to  6  years— 
we  will  be  faced  with  the  impossible  situ- 
ation of  going  to  the  world  market,  where 
there  is  not  sufficient  silver  being  pro- 
duced. 

Thus,  next  year,  and  no  later,  we 
should  prepare  legislation  that  would  cut 
the  coinage  use  of  silver  in  half.  In 
other  words,  for  coinage  purposes,  we 
should  double  the  value  of  silver.  We 
would  thus  remove  the  present  ceiling  on 
the  price  of  silver.  What  is  more,  we 
should  forbid  the  sale  of  any  more  of 
the  silver  stockpile.  We  should  reverse 
our  action  of  last  year— which,  inciden- 
tally. I  voted  against — and  discontinue 
the  retirement  of  silver  certificates.  Of 
course,  this  would  affect  the  market  price 
of  silver,  inasmuch  as  all  the  other  users 
of  silver— industry,  jewelers,  and  silver- 
smiths—would have  to  go  outside  the 
Treasury  to  the  domestic  and  world 
mines  and  markets  to  obtain  their  sup- 
plies, at  whatever  the  market  price.  No 
longer  could  they  obtain  silver  from  the 
Treasury  at  the  artificial  price  of  $1.29 
an  ovmce,  by  the  redemption  of  silver 
certificates  or  otherwise. 

Not  only  the  sound  money  of  the  fu- 
ture demands  this  activity,  but  what  is 
more,  the  already  issued  coin  can  only 
be  protected  by  early  action,  and  long 
before  our  silver  stockpile  is  depleted. 

Mr.  GARY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  the 
previous  question  on  the  conference  re- 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  conference  report. 

The  conference  report  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will  report 
the  first  amendment  in  disagreement. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Senate  amendment  No.  3:  Page  3,  line  24. 
Insert  the  following:  "for  fiscal  year  1964  and 
to  remain  available  until  June  30,  1965,". 

Mr.  GARY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  a 
motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Mr.  Gary  moves  that  the  House  recede 
from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  niunbered  3  and  concur  therein. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 


The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will  report 
the  next  amendment  in  disagreement. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Senate  amendment  No.  5:  Page  4,  line  fl, 
insert  the  following:  "for  fiscal  year  1964 
and  to  remain  available  until  Jxine  30,  1966,". 

Mr.  GARY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  offer  a 
motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  Gary  moves  that  the  House  recede 
from  its  disagreement  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  numbered  5  and  concur  therein. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will  re- 
port the  next  amendment  in  disagree- 
ment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Senate  amendment  No.  8:  Page  6,  line  5, 
strike  out  the  following:  "in  amounts  not 
exceeding  an  average  of  $285  per  student,". 

Mr.  GARY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  a 
motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  Gary  moves  that  the  House  recede 
from  its  disagreement  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  numbered  8  and  concur  therein 
with  an  amendment,  as  follows:  Restore  the 
matter  stricken,  amended  to  read  as  fol- 
lows: "at  costs  for  any  given  area  not  In 
excess  of  those  of  the  Department  of  Defend 
for  the  same  area". 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will  re- 
port the  next  amendment  in  disagree- 
ment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Senate  amendment  No.  13 :  Page  9,  line  17, 
insert  the  following: 

"ADMINISTRATIVE   PROVISION 

"Not  to  exceed  5  per  centum  of  any  appro- 
priation available  to  the  Internal  Revenue 
Service  for  the  current  fiscal  year  may  be 
transferred,  with  the  approval  of  the  Bureau 
of  the  Budget,  to  any  other  such  appropria- 
tion or  appropriations,  but  no  such  appro- 
priation shall  be  increased  by  more  than  6 
per  centum  by  such  transfers,  and  any  such 
transfers  shall  be  reported  promptly  to  the 
Appropriations  Committees  of  the  House  and 
Senate." 

Mr.  GARY.    Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  a 
motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
Mr.  Gary  moves  that  the  House  recede  from 
iU  disagreement  to  the  amendment  of  the 
Senate    numbered    13    and    concur    therein 
with   an  amendment,  as  follows:    In  lieu  of 
Ihe  matter   proposed,   insert   the  following: 
"administrative  provision 
"Not  to  exceed  2V2  per  centum  of  any  ap- 
propriation available  to  the  Internal  Revenue 
Service   for  the  current  fiscal  year  may  be 
transferred,  with  the  approval  of  the  Bureau 
of  the  Budget,  to  any  other  such  appropria- 
tion or  appropriations,  but  no  such  appro- 
priation shall  be  increased  by  more  than  21/2 
per  centum  by  such  transfers,  and  any  such 
transfers  shall  be  reported  promptly  to  the 
Appropriations  Committees  of  the  House  and 
Senate." 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  the  votes  by 
which  action  was  taken  on  the  several 
motions  was  laid  on  the  table. 


MERCHANT   MARINE   VESSEL   CON- 
STRUCTION  AMENDMENTS 
Mr.  BONNER.    Mr.  Speaker,  I  call  up 
the  conference  report  on  the  bill  (HJl. 
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82)  to  ameiid  the  Merchant  Marine  Act, 
1936,  in  order  to  provide  for  the  reim- 
bursement of  certain  vessel  construction 
expenses,  and  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  statement  of  the  managers  on 
the  part  of  the  House  be  read  in  lieu  of 
the  report. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  North 
Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection 

The  Cleric  read  the  stat^^ment. 

The  conference  report  and  statement 
are  as  follows: 

CoNnBXNCX  RcoRT  iH    Rept.  No.  1414) 

The  committee  of  conference  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendment*  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  i  H  R. 
82)  to  amend  the  Merchant  M.irlne  Art.  l'J36. 
In  order  to  provide  for  the  reimbursement 
of  certain  vessel  construction  <:'xper.ses.  hav- 
Ini?  met  after  full  and  free  conference  have 
agreed  to  recommend  and  d)  recommend  to 
their  respective  Houses  as  follows 

That  the  House  recede  from  Its  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  num- 
bered 1;   and  agree  to  the  same 

Amendment  nimibered  2  That  the  House 
recede  from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  nimibered  2.  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  nn  amendment,  as  follows 
In  lieu  of  the  matter  proposed  to  be  Inserted 
by  the  Senate  amei.dment  Insert  the  follow- 
ing: "application  Is  nude  for  such  modifica- 
tion. No  payment  shall  be  made  by  the  Sec- 
retary under  the  provisions  of  the  amend- 
ment made  by  this  Act  with  respect  to  any 
contract  entered  tn'o  ,\fter  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  Act  unle.ss  the  recipient  of  such 
payment  has  agreed  to  the  modification  of 
any  contract  which  was  entered  into  prUir 
to  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act  and  to 
which  such  recipient  was  a  party,  and  which. 
If  modified  under  the  authority  of  this  sec- 
tion, would  result  in  a  payment  to  the  United 
States.";  and  the  .senate  a^ree  to  the  same. 
Herbert  C  Bonner. 
TnoM.\3  I,   .AsHi.rv, 

THim.\.S  D'lWNI.Nli. 

Thor  C   Tollefson. 
Wm   V \s  Pelt. 
ManageTi  on  t>:--  Part  of  the  House 

E     L     Barti-ctt. 

WiNSToM      I,       ProI'TT. 

Managers  on  tUt-  Part  of  the  Senate. 

St.ate.vient 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House  at 
the  conference  on  the  dlsivgreelng  votes  of 
the  two  Houses  on  the  amendments  of  the 
Senate  to  the  bl'.l  (HR.  82)  to  amend  the 
Merchant  Marine  .Act.  1936.  in  order  to  pro- 
vide for  the  reimbursement  of  certain  vessel 
construction  expenses,  submit  the  following 
st.itement  in  explanation  of  the  effect  of  the 
action  agreed  upon  by  the  conferees  ,ind  rec- 
ommended in  the  accompanying  conference 
report: 

-Amendment  No  (1).  '?he  first  sentence  of 
section  1  of  the  Hf>use  bill  amended  section 
502if)  of  the  Merchant  .Marine  Act  of  1936. 
as  amended,  by  providing  that  If  as  a  restllt 
of  the  allocation  by  the  Government  of  a 
construction  contract  to  a  shipyard  other 
than  the  low  bidder,  the  applicant  Incurs 
extra  expenses  for  Inspection  and  supervision 
and  for  the  delivery  voyage  in  excess  of  the 
estimated  expenses  he  would  have  Incurred 
for  the  same  services  if  the  vessel  had  been 
constructed  by  the  lowest  responsible  bidder, 
the  Secretary  of  Commerce  shall  make  reim- 
bursement to  the  applicant  on  account  of 
such  excess.  The  Senate  amended  the  sen- 
tence by  adding  at  the  end  there<jf  a  pr^jvlso 
as  follows:  "Provided.  That  no  Interest  shall 
be  paid  on  any  refund  authorized  under  this 
Act." 


The  Hotose  receded  from  Its  disagreement  to 
the  Senate  amendment  However,  it  was, 
and  is.  the  p<*ltlon  of  the  man-i^t-rs  on  tlie 
j^xirt  of  the  House  that  the  Seriate  amend- 
ment la  totally  un:;ccessary  and  redundant 
since  It  l.s  well  e.stabllshed  that  the  L'nlted 
•States  has  no  U.iblllty  for  Interest  on  unpaid 
accounts  or  claims  unless  expres.s  coiusent  to 
such  a  recovery  of  Interest  has  been  given 
by  the  Congres.s  The  traditional  rule  In  this 
regard  Is  codltled  in  section  177\a)  of  the 
Judicial  Code 

Amendment  No  i2i  Section  2  of  the 
Hoose  bi;;  pro.  ided  th:ii  the  amendment 
made  thereby  to  existing  law  would  be  retro- 
actuely  elTfctlve  with  respect  to  any  con- 
tract t>etween  the  Secretary  of  Commerce 
and  a  shipowner  under  tlie  provisions  of 
section  502  of  the  Merchant  Marino  Act  of 
1938.  as  amended,  upon  the  consent  of  the 
shipowner  and  the  modification  of  any  con- 
tract entered  into  prior  to  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  the  act  The  House  bill  further 
provided  that  the  Secretary  of  Commerce 
shall  not  agree  to  any  contract  modltlcatlon 
which  would  result  in  a  payment  by  the 
United  States  unle.ss.  within  1  year  after 
enactment  of  the  act.  provision  has  been 
made  for  payment  to  the  Secretary  of  an 
amount  equal  to  the  total  of  any  amounts 
which  would  be  due  the  United  States  under 
such  contracts  entered  into  prior  to  the  date 
of  enactment  if  uU  such  contracts  were 
modified  In  accordance  with  the  amendment 
proposed  by  the  bill. 

The  Senate  nuxlifted  the  effect  of  section  2 
by  an  amendment  requiring  that  (1)  all 
modifications  of  contracts  entered  into  prior 
to  the  date  of  enactment  which  would  result 
in  a  payment  to  the  United  States  had  been 
agreed  to.  and  (2)  each  applicant  agreeing 
to  a  retroactive  modification  of  his  contract 
has  executed  and  filed  with  the  Secretary  an 
affidavit  that  he  has  not  and  will  not  receive 
any  payment  of  any  kind  for  agreeing  to 
such  modlflc4itlon  or  as  reimbursement  of 
such  payment  to  the  United  States,  The 
.Senate  amendment  further  provided  that 
the  provisions  of  section  101  of  title  18  of 
the  United  States  Code  shall  be  applicable 
with  respect  tt>  such  affidavits 

The  record  shows  that  three  applicants 
would  be  affected  by  the  retroactive  feature 
of  the  bill  Two  of  them  incurred  subfitan- 
tlal  extra  expense  for  inspection  and  super- 
vision during  co.istructlon  and  for  tlie  de- 
livery voyages  as  a  result  of  the  Govern- 
ment's decision  to  allocate  construction  of 
the  vessels  to  shipyards  other  than  the  low 
bidder  One  of  them  apparently  incurred 
leas  inspection,  supervisory  and  delivery  ex- 
pense by  reason  of  the  allocation  than  he 
would  have  if  the  constniction  had  been 
performed  by  the  low  bidder. 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House 
found  the  re<}ulrement  of  the  .Senate  amend- 
ment for  an  affidavit  subject  to  criminal 
penalties  to  be  both  offensive  and  unneces- 
sary to  accomplish  the  purpose  of  the 
section. 

The  House  recedes  with  an  amendment! n 
the  nature  of  a  substitute  for  amendment 
No  2  The  conference  sub.'«tlt»ite  provides 
that  no  payment  shall  be  made  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  Commerce  with  respect  to  any  con- 
tract prospectively  entered  into  unless  the 
recipient  of  such  payment  lias  i.greed  to  the 
m(">dlflcation  of  any  prior  contract  which,  if 
modified  under  the  authority  of  the  section, 
would  result  in  a  payment  to  the  United 
States. 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House 
believe  that  the  conference  substitute 
achieves  the  proper  objectives  of  both  the 
House  bill  and  the  Sen.ue  amendment 
effectively  and  equitably 

HcRBCRT     C      Bonner. 
Tkomas    L     Ashley, 
Thomas   Downing 
Thor  C    Tollefson, 
Wm    V^^J  Pei  r 
MaruigeTS  on  the  Part  of  the  Hoxue. 


Mr,  TOLLEFSON.     Mr.  Speaker,  I  a<k 

unanimou.s  consent  to  extend  my  remarka 
at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Washington? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  TOLLEFSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Hou.se  earlier  approved  H  R.  82  which  is 
de.sK'ued  to  relmbur.se  shipping  lines  for 
additional  expenses  incurred  by  them 
when  the  Federal  Government  ordered 
their  ves,sels  to  be  constructed  In  a  ship- 
yard other  than  the  one  which  submitted 
the  lowest  bid.  The  Government  ha.s  on 
several  occasions  so  allocated  new  ship 
construction  or  conversion  in  the  inter- 
ests of  national  defense.  For  that  rea- 
son the  Government  should  reimburse 
the  shippini:  company  for  the  extra  ex- 
penditures Incurred  by  It  in  complying 
with  the  Guvernment'.s  order. 

The  bill  went  to  the  other  body  which 
amended  it.  In  conference  a  conipro- 
nuse  was  reached  which  satl.stied  all  but 
one  of  the  Senate  conferees.  All  the 
House  conferees  accepted  the  compro- 
mise. The  other  body  has  now  approved 
It.  and  I  uree  the  House  to  do  likewi.se 

.Mr  liONNKH  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move 
the  previous  question  on  the  conference 
report. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  conference  report  was  atireed  to. 

A  motion  t<i  recoii.sider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


MEDICAL  CAHK   FOR   FISHING 
BOAT  OWNLHS 

Mr  KLLIOTT.  Mr  Speaker,  by  di- 
rection of  the  Comniittee  on  Rules,  I  call 
up  Hou.se  Re.solution  799.  and  ask  for  its 
immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as  fol- 
lows: 

Resolved.  That  upon  the  adoption  of  thU 
res<.)lutlon  It  shall  be  In  order  to  move  that 
the  House  resolve  Itself  Into  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union  for  tiie  consideration  of  the  bill  iHR. 
3873)  to  amend  section  322  of  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act  to  permit  cert.iln  owners 
of  fishing  boats  to  receive  medical  care  and 
hospitalization  without  charge  at  hospitals 
of  the  Public  Health  Service  After  general 
debate,  which  shall  be  conllned  to  the  bill 
and  shall  continue  not  to  exceed  one  hour. 
U)  be  equally  divided  and  controlled  by  the 
chairman  and  ranking  minority  member  of 
the  Committee  i>n  Interstate  and  Fi  reign 
Commerce,  the  bill  shall  be  read  for  iiniend- 
ment  under  the  tive-minute  rule  .At  the 
conclusion  of  the  consideration  of  the  bill 
for  amendment,  the  Committee  shall  rise 
and  report  the  bill  to  the  House  with  such 
amendments  as  may  have  been  adopted,  and 
the  previous  question  shall  be  considered  as 
ordered  (m  the  bill  and  amendments  there- 
to to  final  passage  without  Intervening  mo- 
tion except  one  motion  to  recommit 

Mr.  ELLIOTT.  Mr  Speaker.  I  yield 
30  minut*\s  to  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois  (Mr.  Andek.sonI  and  pending 
that  I  yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may 
consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Hou.se  Resolution  799 
provides  for  consideration  of  HR.  3873, 
a  bill  to  amend  section  322  of  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act  to  permit  certain 
owners  of  fishing  boats  to  receive  medi- 
cal care  and  hospitalization  without 
charge  at  hospitals  of  the  U.S.  Public 
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Health  Service.    The  resolution  provides 
an  open  rule  with  1  hour  of  general  de- 
bate 
The  purpose  of  HR.  3873  Is  to  restore 

to  self-employed  U.S.  fishermen  eligi- 
bility for  medical  care  in  hospitals,  out- 
patient clinics,  and  other  medical  fa- 
cihties  of  the  Public  Health  Service  in 
the  event  of  illness  or  injury  incurred 
while  engaged  in  their  hazardous  but 
essential  occupation. 

From  1798  to  1954  such  eligibility  did 
exist.  Our  Government  during  this  pe- 
riod rightfully  recognized  that  the 
fisheries  industry  is  made  up  largely  of 
small  fishermen  who  own  fishing  craft 
individually  or  jointly  with  other  fish- 
ermen and  who  share  the  same  toil  and 
dangers  at  sea  as  do  those  working  with 
them  who  receive  wages. 

Throughout  our  history  many  em- 
ployee fishermen  aspired  to  acquire  their 
own  vessels  and  many  succeeded  in  doing 
.so.  thus  strengthening  the  American 
fishing  lleet  and  the  fishing  industry  it- 
self. One  incentive  for  this  was  that  all 
were  entitled  to  the  same  medical  or 
hospital  benefits. 

.An  administrative  ruling  In  1954  dif- 
ferentiated between  wage-earning  fish- 
ermen and  their  coworkers  who  held 
owneiship  or  part  ownership  in  the  craft 
from  which  they  fished.  Under  this 
ruling'  medical  benefits  formerly  en- 
joyed by  all  weie  retained  for  the  former 
but  denied  to  the  self-employed  although 
both  risk  the  same  disabling  misfortunes 
and  perils  at  sea.  The  ruling  arose  out 
of  claims  for  medical  care  in  1951  by 
owners  of  pleasure  yachts,  and  others  not 
entitled  to  such  medical  care. 

The  ruling  created  an  unfortunate 
-Situation  which  imix)ses  present  or  po- 
tential hardship  on  perhaps  as  many  as 
10,000  industrious  and  courageous  men 
who  in  their  own  or  cooperatively  owned 
small  craft,  gain  their  livelihood  and  that 
of  their  families  from  the  sea,  and  who 
supply  the  Nation  with  a  substantial  por- 
tion of  it.s  high-protein  food. 

Enactment  of  HR.  3873  would  correct 
this  inequity. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  bill  will  provide 
medical  care  and  hospital  care  to  about 
10.000  jx^ople  who  need  it  and  who,  I  be- 
lieve are  entitled  to  it.  Fishing  is  one 
of  our  historic  industries.  It  should  be 
encouraged. 

Mr.  Six^aker,  I  urge  the  adoption  of 
this  rule.  House  Resolution  799. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
yield  myself  5  minutes. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  might  be  well  at  the 
very  out,set  in  connection  with  the  res- 
olution which  makes  in  order  the  con- 
sideration of  H.R.  3873  to  point  out  that, 
despite  the  title  of  the  report  and  the 
bill  'Medical  Care  for  Pishing  Boat 
Owners."  this  actually  does  not  represent 
any  break  in  the  dike  as  far  as  medicare 
is  concerned.  I  do  not  think  it  in  any 
way  represents  an  adoption  or  piecemeal 
approach  to  the  medicare  problem  about 
which  we  have  heard  and  read  so  much 
In  recent  years. 

As  the  gentleman  from  Alabama  has 
correctly  pointed  out.  for  a  period  of 
some  156  years  the  U.S.  Public  Health 
Service  did  provide  this  kind  of  medical 
service,  that  is,  treatment  In  hospitals, 
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outpatient  facilities  and  other  facilities 
of  the  Public  Health  Service  for  both 
self-employed  U.S.  fishermen  as  well  as 
employees  in  the  commercial  fishing  in- 
dustry actually  engaged  in  fishing  op- 
erations. It  has  application  only  to  li- 
censed commercial  fishing  vessels,  not 
simply  pleasure  boats  employed  part 
time  or  even  full  time  for  fishing  of  a 
recreational  nature. 

I  think  it  is  also  important  to  note 
that  the  service  that  would  be  provided 
under  this  bill  would  be  limited  to  those 
who  are  owners  and  operators,  that  is, 
those  who  accompany  the  vessels  on  such 
fishing  operations,  and  a  substantial 
part  of  whose  service  is  comparable  to 
that  performed  by  seamen  who  are  ac- 
tually employed  on  vessels. 

As  the  gentleman  from  Alabama  has 
pointed  out,  this  legislation  was  made 
necessary  by  an  administrative  ruling 
that  took  place  back  in  1954,  I  believe. 
It  is  rather  interesting  to  note  .he  extent 
to  which  people  sometimes  can  go  in 
an  effort  to  avail  themselves  of  the  pro- 
visions of  statutes  enacted  for  specific 
cases  such  as  this. 

It  seems  that  a  lady  who  was  a  house- 
wife living  on  a  houseboat,  and  who  did 
nothing  with  respect  to  the  actual  opera- 
tion or  navigation  of  the  houseboat  but 
turn  on  the  landing  and  navigation  lights 
each  evening,  was  injured  while  on  board 
this  craft.  She  made  application  for 
assistance  under  the  original  act,  and 
this  led  to  the  ruling  which  restricted  the 
benefits  to  the  employees  and  not  owner- 

013€r&.tjOFS 

Mr.  JENSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  JENSEN.  Can  the  gentleman  give 
us  the  estimated  annual  cost  of  this 
legislation  should  it  become  law? 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  The  report  esti- 
mates that  the  additional  cost  for  this 
care  would  be  $1,824,200  per  year,  and 
that  approximately  10,000  owner-opera- 
tors of  such  fishing  vessels  would  be 
eligible  to  apply  for  benefits  from  the 
U.S.  Public  Health  Service. 

Mr.  JENSEN.  May  I  further  ask,  is 
there  any  charge  imposed  on  these 
people  which  this  law  will  benefit? 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  No,  apparently 
there  is  not.  The  gentleman  raises  an 
Interesting  point.  I  would  hope  that 
perhaps  the  gentleman  from  Illinois,  the 
ranking  member  of  the  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce  Committee,  who  will 
explain  this  bill  in  detail,  will  address 
himself  to  one  of  the  recommendations 
that  was  made  by  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget  in  that  regard.  The  Budget 
Bureau  recommended  that  benefits  pro- 
vided imder  this  bill  ought  to  be  paid 
for  by  the  Industry  or  the  seamen  by  a 
user  charge,  or  that  there  should  be  an 
Increase  In  the  tonnage  tax;  but  as  I 
understand  the  legislation.  It  makes  no 
provision  for  any  of  those  charges  or 
any  Increase  in  such  tax. 

Mr.  JENSEN.     I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
no  further  requests  for  time. 

Mr.  ELLIOTT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have 
no  further  requests  for  time,  and  I  move 
the  previous  question. 


The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  ROBERTS  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  move  that  the  House  resolve 
itself  into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the 
consideration  of  the  bill  (H.R.  3873)  to 
amend  section  322  of  the  Public  Health 
Service  Act  to  permit  certain  owners  of 
fishing  boats  to  receive  medical  care  and 
hospitalization  without  charge  at  hos- 
pitals of  the  Public  Health  Service. 

The  motion  Kf^as  agreed  to. 

IN  COMMITTEE  OF  THE  WHOLE 

Accordingly,  the  House  resolved  itself 
into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  H.R.  3873,  with  Mr. 
Stratton  in  the  chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

By  unanimous  consent,  the  first  read- 
ing of  the  bill  was  dispensed  with. 

Mr.  ROBERTS  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  yield  myself  such  time  as  I 
may  require. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  the  explana- 
tions given  by  the  gentlemen  represent- 
ing the  Committee  on  Rules  were 
thoroughly  proper,  and  I  will  have  very 
little  further  to  add  to  them. 

This  is  a  completely  bipartisan  bill. 
There  was  no  objection  to  it  in  commit- 
tee. It  simply  makes  eligible  for  medical 
care,  or  rather,  does  not  penalize  a  sea- 
man who  also  happens  to  be  owner  of  a 
vessel. 

The  early  history  of  this  country  was 
that  we  were  principally  an  agricultural 
and  a  seafaring  nation.  We  have  found 
out  throughout  our  history  that  these 
fishing  fleets  are  many  times  the  first 
line  of  defense.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  I 
remember  quite  well  that  in  World  War 
II  when  we  had  at  that  time  only  some 
overage  destroyers,  we  were  being  pressed 
for  convoy  vessels,  and  the  first  person- 
nel, in  fact,  the  first  ships  we  were  able 
to  get  into  the  Federal  service  were  prin- 
cipally this  type  of  vessel. 

Throughout  our  history  and  through- 
out the  history  of  our  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce  we 
have  gone  along  with  the  recognition  of 
the  importance  of  fishing  to  our  country 
and  to  our  strength  as  a  great  nation. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  this  committee  has 
had  an  interest  in  this  subject  covered 
by  this  bill  since  1798,  the  date  on  which 
the  legislation  dealing  with  this  subject 
was  first  passed  by  the  House. 

This  committee,  initially  designated 
the  Committee  on  Commerce  "and  Manu- 
factures, was  created  December  1,  1795. 
In  the  spring  of  1798,  a  bill  establishing 
a  system  of  marine  hospitals  for  medical 
care  of  seamen  was  enacted.  This  legis- 
lation, which  ultimately  led  to  the  Public 
Health  Service,  with  all  its  multiple 
ramifications  today,  was.  In  accordance 
with  practice  at  the  time,  considered  by 
the  House  itself,  and  was  then  referred 
to  an  ad  hoc  committee  for  further  con- 
sideration. That  ad  hoc  committee  con- 
sisted of  Mr.  Livingston,  the  chairman 
of  the  Committee  on  Commerce  and 
Manufactures,  and  two  other  members  of 
that  committee,  Mr.  Swanswick  and  Mr. 
Grove.  The  House  adopted  the  recom- 
mendations of  this  ad  hoc  committee  and 
the  President  signed  the  bill  establishing 
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a  system  of  medical  care  for  seamen  em- 
ployed on  vessels  of  the  United  Stat*»s 
on  July  16.  1798.  In  other  words,  from 
July  16,  1798  until  1954.  when  an  admin- 
istrative ruling  was  rendered  by  the  Gen- 
eral Counsel's  office  in  the  Dtjaartment 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  the 
Public  Health  Service  Act  and  predeces- 
sors acts  authorized  medical  care  to  be 
furnished  to  seamen  on  vessels  of  the 
United  States. 

The  term  seaman  was  defined  as  in- 
cluding any  person  employed  on  board 
in  the  care,  preservation,  or  navlRation 
of  any  vessel,  or  in  service,  on  board,  of 
those  engaged  in  care,  pre.servation.  or 
navigation,  and  until  1954,  included 
owners  of  vessels  as  well  as  employees 
on  such  vessels. 

As  the  gentleman  from  Indiana  pointed 
out.  because  of  an  attempted  abuse  of 
this  situation  by  a  hou.seboat  owner,  the 
ruling  not  only  excluded  thi.s  person  but 
excluded  also  fishermen  owners.  It  is 
to  rectify  this  inequity  that  this  bill 
comes  to  us  loday. 

This.  I  think,  about  covers  the  situa- 
tion. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  am  «lad  at  this  time 
to  yield  5  minutes  to  the  qentleman  from 
New  York  [Mr.  PikeI,  the  author  of  the 
bill. 

Mr.  PIKE.  Mr  Chairman.  I  thank 
the  distinguished  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee which  considered  this  legisla- 
tion not  only  for  yielding  to  me  at  this 
point,  but  also  for  the  time  that  he  has 
put  in  on  the  study  of  this  subject,  and 
for  the  hearings  which  were  held  on  it 
and  for  the  campas.slon  which  he  showed 
toward  this  legislation  and  to  the  people 
involved  therein. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  not.  In  the 
great  scheme  of  things,  a  tremendous 
piece  of  legislation.  Only  10.000  Ameri- 
can citizens  at  a  fair  estimate  are  in- 
volved in  this  legislation.  But  it  is  tre- 
mendously important  to  these  people. 
Take  the  example  of  a  boat,  a  fishing 
vessel  which  Is  sailinis  and  which  is  en- 
gaged in  a  commercial  fi.shink,'  operation 
It  has  a  man  on  board  tending  the  nets 
who  also  happens  to  tw^  the  owner  of 
the  vessel.  It  has  some  other  employees 
who  are  working  with  him.  A  rope 
snaps  and  they  are  all  injured  Those 
who  are  working  for  the  owner  under 
the  present  law  are  entitled  to  free  hos- 
pitalization at  the  public  health  hospi- 
tals. The  owner  is  not.  From  time  im- 
memorial, or  at  least  from  1798  until 
1954.  the  owner  was  entitled  to  the  same 
treatment.  Under  the  law  as  of  today, 
the  employees  on  board  who  are  em- 
ployed by  the  owner  are  entitled  to  hos- 
pitalization, but  the  owner  is  not.  It 
is  this  injustice  which  this  legislation  Ls 
aimed  at  rectifyintr  There  were  other 
bills  introduced  in  this  regard,  and  they 
were  all  aimed  at  correcting  this  injus- 
tice. 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PIKE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania  Why 
can  the  owner  not  provide  his  own  hos- 
pitalization and  buy  his  own  contract? 
He  is  able  to  do  so.     He  has  money. 


Why  should  he  not  operate  like  the  rest 
of  us  do'     Why  is  that  an  injustice? 

Mr.  PIKE.  Anyone  who  is  familiar 
with  the  state  of  the  commercial  fishing 
industry  in  the  United  States  of  America 
today  and  knows  what  iias  happened  to 
It  over  tiie  past  few  decades  must  be 
aware  that  the  commercial  fishing  in- 
dustry is  not  the  healtiuest  industry  in 
America.  It  has  been  subject  to  con- 
tinued deterioration  over  the  vrars. 

This  is  a  right  which  the  owners  of 
these  vessels  had  for  156  years,  and  the 
rit;ht  was  taken  away  from  them  in 
19.54. 

Mr.  COLLIER  Mr  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  y.eW 

Mr.  PIKE  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois 

Mr  COLLIER  Using  the  .same  rule 
of  thumb,  why  not  provide  medical  in- 
surance for  some  of  our  farmers,  whose 
phi^hr  ims  been,  perhaps,  in  many  in- 
stances, worse  than  that  of  the  merchant 
fishermen'' 

Mr  PIKE  The  rule  of  thumb  I  am 
using  is  the  rule  of  thumb  which  says 
that  this  iias  been  the  traditional  right 
of  the  American  seaman  since  the  found- 
ing of  the  Republic  I  do  not  believe  it 
htus  been  a  traditional  riuiht  of  the 
farmers 

I  say  to  the  gentleman  that  other  leg- 
islation has  iH'vn  mtrrxluced  and  chan- 
neled to  other  committees  whlcli  would 
provide  medical  care  for  otiier  people. 
That  is  not  involved  in  this  bill.  I  as- 
sure the  gentleman  that  I  would  do  at 
least  as  much  for  it  as  he  would,  in  order 
to  relievf'  the  pliglit  of  the  farmers 

Mr  COLLIER  But  it  is  still  discrim- 
inatory 

Mr  PIKE  The  discrimination  is 
a^'amst  the  seaman  who  has  worke<i  hard 
enouu'h  to  become  an  owner  or  a  part- 
owner  of  his  own  vessel 

Mr  JONAS  Mr  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr  PIKE  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  North  Carolina. 

Mr  JON.^S  I  assume  the  centleman 
makes  reference  to  medical  care  through 
social  security  That  is  not  free  medical 
care. 

As  I  understand  the  situation,  the  peo- 
ple covered  bv  the  bill,  as  well  as  paid 
seamen,  are  to  receive  free  medical  at- 
tention at'.d  care;  is  that  correct? 

Mr  PIKE.  It  is  not  wholly  free.  iVls 
paid  for  in  part  by  a  tannage  tax.  I 
would  say  that  the  tjentleman  Is  correct, 
in  that  the  tonnage  tax  is  by  no  means 
adequate  to  pay  the  cost  of  the  medical 
care. 

Mr  ROBERTS  of  Alabama  Mr 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield'' 

Mr  PIKE  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Alabama 

Mr  ROBERTS  of  Alabama  I  wish 
to  point  out  to  the  gentleman  from  North 
Carolina  that  we  have  already  covered, 
across  the  board,  117.500  There  are 
only  some  33,000  engaged  m  the  work  of 
this  type  All  are  covered  except  the 
owners  of  the  ve.ssels  themselves.  The 
owners  do  the  same  work  They  do  the 
same  hazardous  jobs  the  seamen  do 

In  many  cases  the.se  are  vessoLs  which 
have  only  two  or  three  people.  They 
must  be  employed.     They  must  be  en- 


gaged in  commercial  fishing.  This  wlD 
not  extend  beyond  such  owners  to  the 
pleasure  boat  owners  or  the  speed  boat 
owners  or  the  sports  fishermen.  It  is 
only  for  those  people  who  had  this  right 
for  more  than  a  century  and  a  half. 
They  will  be  brought  back  under  the 
benefits  they  have  already  enjoyed. 
That  is  all  the  bill  would  do. 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  4  minut*>s  to  the  gentleman  from 
North  Carolina  t  Mr.  Jonas  1 . 

Mr.  JONAS.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 
I  do  not  intend  to  use  the  entire  4  min- 
utes. 

I  seek  some  guidance  and  light.  I  have 
taken  no  position  on  the  bill,  and  wish 
to  obtain  more  information  than  I  now 
have  before  deciding  how  to  vote. 

I  appreciate'  the  fact  that  the  chair- 
man of  the  subcommittee  has  risen,  be- 
cause I  should  like  to  direct  my  questions 
to  him. 

As  I  understand  the  purpose  of  the  bill, 
it  is  to  eliminate  an  inequity  and  to  make 
the  free  hospitalization  service  which  is 
now  available  to  employed  fishermen 
available  t.o  owners  of  fishing  craft,  and 
perhaps  to  others. 

I  wonder  if  we  can  justify  such  a  pro- 
gram on  the  basis  that  it  was  inaugu- 
rated a  hundred  and  fifty  years  ago.  I 
understand  tiiere  was  a  need  at  that  time 
to  stimulate  the  fishing  industry.  We 
relied  on  fish  to  a  great  extent  for  the 
food  that  we  consumed. 

Tiiere  was  a  hazard  involved,  and 
there  was  a  purpose,  as  I  understand  it 
from  the  report,  in  providing  this  hos- 
pitalization to  stimulate  an  increase  in 
fi.shin^:.  With  respect  to  tiie  hazard  in- 
volved, I  cannot  imagine  it  being  more 
hazardous  than,  for  example,  coal  min- 
ing. I  direct  that  remark  to  the  atten- 
tion of  my  friend  from  Pittsburgh,  who 
asked  a  question  about  it.  If  we  are  to 
extend  and  increase  and  expand  free 
liospitalization.  ouuht  we  not  have  some 
basis  for  doing  it  other  than  mere  prece- 
dent? And.  why  is  it  restricted  only  to 
this  category  of  people? 

Mr.  ROBERTS  of  Alabama.  Tlie  gen- 
tleman a.sked  me  a  question,  and  I  will 
try  to  answer  It. 

The  situation  is  that  if  you  were  to 
defeat  this  bill,  you  would  still  not  take 
out  from  coverage  those  wlio  are  alreadj' 
covered  and  have  been  since  almost  the 
beginning  of  this  Republic.  All  you 
would  do  by  defeating  this  bill  or  by 
oi'posing  It  would  be  to  penalize  the  man 
who  has  shown  enough  enterprise  and  in- 
itiative to  try  to  acquire  a  facility  or 
a  ve.ssel  with  which  to  go  down  to  the 
sea.  He  does  the  same  work  and  he  may 
be  in  the  same  vessel  witli  a  man  who 
gets  free  benefits.  He  does  Uie  same 
work  when  they  fish. 

Mr.  JONAS.  May  I  respond  by  say- 
ing tiiat  I  understand  the  argument 
that  there  would  be  discrimination  if  thla 
bill  does  not  pass.  I  am  just  wondering 
if  the  committ^'e  gave  any  consideration 
to  reducing  the  present  coverage  instead 
of  Increasing  coverage.  In  order  to  elimi- 
nate the  inequity.  May  I  say,  before 
you  respond  to  that,  that  I  am  not  op- 
posing this  bill  I  am  a.sking  these  ques- 
tions because  the  report  Indicates  a  sit- 
uation that  I  did  not  know  existed.    I 
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gm  seeking  information  and  light  and 
an  understanding  of  what  the  commit- 
tee had  in  mind  and  whether  the  com- 
mittee gave  any  consideration  to 
reducing  the  coverage  instead  of  increas- 
ing It. 

Mr.  ROBERTS  of  Alabama.  I  will  say 
10  the  gentleman  that  that  particular 
question  he  mentioned  was  not  before 
the  committee  We  had  about  10  or  12 
ollls  dealing  with  this  discriminatory 
ruling,  and  that  was  all  our  committee 
recommendation  referred  to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  North  Carolina  has  ex- 
pired. 

Mr  SPRINGER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  such  time  as  he  may  consume  to 
the  gentleman  from  California  [Mr. 
Baldwin   . 

Mr.  BALDWIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  California  I  Mr.  Don  H.  Clausen] 
may  extend  lus  remarks  at  this  point  In 
the  Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
10  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr  DON  H.  CLAUSEIN.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, due  to  my  confinement  In  a  hos- 
pital from  a  virus  infection,  it  Is  Impos- 
sible for  me  to  deliver  these  remarks  In 
person  However,  through  the  courtesy 
of  my  colleague.  Congressman  John 
Baldwin,  who  has  kindly  requested  per- 
ml.ssion  for  me  to  include  my  remarks 
on  the  Hou.se  floor.  I  am  able  to  do  so  at 
this  time  I  have  consistently  supported 
H.R.  3873.  working  with  my  colleagues 
both  on  the  committee  and  otherwise,  but 
I  want  to  go  on  public  record  In  support 
of  this  measure,  which  would  amend  sec- 
tion 322  of  the  Public  Health  Service  Act 
to  permit  certain  owners  of  fishing  boats 
ui  receive  medical  care  and  hospitaliza- 
tion without  charge  at  hospitals  of  the 
Public  Health  Service  The  committee, 
in  its  wisdom,  saw  fit  to  correct  an  In- 
equity existing  in  this  area  since  1954, 
arid  I  commend  the  members  for  it. 

Historically,  the  fishing  boat  owner- 
operators  are  entitled  to  this  service  as 
commercial  .seamen.  They  were  removed 
from  eligibility  .solely  by  an  administra- 
tive ruling  aimed  at  eliminating  some  who 
came  under  who  did  not  qualify  as  sea- 
men. Presumably,  this  ruling  by  the 
Surgeon  General  was  based  upon  the 
interpretation  of  the  word  "seamen"  and 
under  the  orit-lnal  act.  a  seaman  was  one 
who  was  employed  in  the  care,  preserva- 
tion, or  navigation  of  a  vessel.  The  con- 
sensus of  administrative  determination 
was  that  because  the  self-employed  did 
not  ha\e  a  contract  of  employment,  he 
was  not  entitled  to  benefits  of  the  act. 
So  here  we  find  that  after  sharing  these 
benefits  for  over  125  years,  the  owner- 
operatoj^  were  excluded  by  an  adminis- 
trative rtaling  which  turned  out  to  be  a 
simple  dl.scriminatlon  against  seamen 
owner-o^^erators. 

This  bill  is  designed  to  correct  that  in- 
equity It  will  affect.  I  believe,  some 
10,000  In  our  commercial  fishing  Industry 
who  were  formerly  under  these  provi- 
sions It  seeks  to  restore  the  privileges 
these  people  had  prior  to  1954.  Are  we 
to  penalize  these  people  simply  because 


they  had  the  Incentive,  the  will,  the  en- 
ergy to  work  harder  to  buy  their  own 
boats — In  whole  or  In  part?  It  does  not 
seem  reasonable  that  we  should  invoke 
this  hardship  on  these  Industrious  own- 
er-operators. Traditionally,  this  benefit 
was  offered  to  seamen  to  foster  the 
growth  of  our  fishing  fieet.  The  life  of  a 
fisherman  Is  a  solitary  and  lonely  life  at 
times,  a  transient  life,  dependent  on  fish 
runs,  the  weather,  matters  beyond  his 
control.  A  severe,  sudden,  or  prolonged 
Illness  strikes,  and  it  can  result  in  eco- 
nomic chaos  for  him.  so  as  a  matter  of 
policy  these  benefits  were  extended  to 
seamen  in  1798. 

We  are  all  aware  of  the  increasing 
problems  facing  our  fishermen  today.  In 
the  First  Congressional  District  of  Cali- 
fornia, which  I  have  the  honor  of  repre- 
senting, the  fishing  industry  is  of  pri- 
mary Importance  to  the  economy  of  our 
area,  with  our  maritime  products  con- 
sisting of  oysters,  tuna,  salmon,  crab,  and 
many  other  species.  I  reiterate  the  fish- 
ing Industry's  need  for  this  help,  for  your 
help.  The  acuteness  of  the  internation- 
al problems  facing  the  fishing  industry  by 
the  continual  intrusion  in  our  own  fish- 
ing waters  by  Japanese  fleets  and  Rus- 
sian fieets  Is  well  known  to  many  of  you 
and  to  our  Government  officials.  While 
many  of  these  problems  are  beyond  our 
control,  this  one  before  us  is  not.  It 
would  appear  this  is  the  least  we  can  do 
for  the  present.  * 

I  believe  in  all  sincerity  that  these  fish- 
ing boat  owner-operators  need,  deserve, 
and  are  entitled  to  this  medical  service. 
The  fishing  Industry  is  of  paramount  im- 
portance, not  only  in  the  production  of 
food,  but  It  also  serves  as  a  vital  link  In 
times  of  war  in  our  national  defense 
structure.  There  is,  too,  a  vast  potential 
yet  unexplored,  undiscovered,  in  much  of 
the  ocean  and  Its  products,  and  we  should 
promote  the  growth  of  our  fishing  fleet. 
This  bill  would  be  an  added  stimulus  at  a 
time  when  our  fishing  industiT  can  use 
this  encouragement. 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  such  time  as  he  may  consume  to 
the  gentleman  from  Iowa  fMr.  Gross]. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  cannot 
think  of  anything  more  essential  than 
agriculture  and,  as  far  as  comparing  it 
with  fishing  Is  concerned,  I  am  sure  that 
It  must  be  as  haz;ardous  as  modern  day 
fishing.  Many  farmers  lose  their  hands, 
their  arms,  and  even  their  lives  every 
year  by  the  dozen  In  cornplckers  and 
haybalers,  and  so  on  and  so  forth. 
Farming  today,  mechanized  as  it  is,  may, 
I  think,  very  well  be  considered  some- 
thing of  a  hazardous  occupation.  I  do 
not  know  what  there  is  today  that  is  so 
hazardous  about  fishing.  I  would  like 
to  have  somebody  tell  me.  I  know  it  is 
no  more  essential  than  is  agriculture. 
Now,  as  far  as  the  fishing  industry  of 
this  country  is  concerned  and  the  opera- 
tion of  fishing  fleets,  you  free-trade 
Democrats  can  take  the  credit  for  having 
put  the  New  England  and  other  fishing 
fleets  on  the  beach  because  you  voted  for 
the  extension  of  the  Trade  Agreements 
Act  which  steadily  lowers  tariffs  and  per- 
mits foreigners  to  dump  their  fish  into 
this  country.  The  fishing  Industry  is  suf- 
fering from  foreign  fish  Imports.    If  you 


want  to  do  somethirvg  about  the  economy 
of  the  fishing  Industry,  then  join  with 
some  of  us  on  this  side  who  say  there 
ought  to  be  reasonable  tariffs,  tariffs 
based  on  the  differential  In  the  cost  of 
harvesting  fish;  tariffs  based  on  the  cost 
differential  of  producing  no  matter  what 
It  is  as  between  foreign  countries  and 
this  country. 

I  cannot  support  this  bill  for  it  only 
compounds  a  discrimination.  You  may 
be  curing  an  inequity  as  between  cer- 
tain groups  In  this  field  but  you  are  also 
compounding  a  discrimination. 

Mr.  ROBERTS  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 
Mr.  GROSS.  I  yield. 
Mr.  ROBERTS  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  would  say  to  the  gentleman, 
he  points  to  this  side  of  the  aisle,  that 
many  on  that  side  of  the  aisle  advocate 
this  bill. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  am  talking  about  the 
reciprocal  tariff  arrangements  and  the 
responsibility  of  the  free-trade  Demo- 
crats for  approval  of  that  act.  It  is  a 
monstrosity. 

Mr.  PELLY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  PELLY.  Mr.  Chairman,  as  one 
who  voted  against  the  Trade  Extension 
Act  because  of  its  adverse  effect  on  fish- 
eries perhaps  I  may  be  permitted  to  en- 
lighten the  gentleman,  that  the  entire 
justification  for  this  proposed  legisla- 
tion is  not  hazardous  occupation.  His- 
torically seafarers  went  from  port  to  port 
and  there  they  often  contracted  diseases 
and  carried  them  back  home.  It  is  In 
the  public  interest  for  these  sailors  and 
seafarers  to  be  given  the  privilege  of  the 
use  of  these  Marine  Hospitals. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Why  not  make  a  little 
history  here  today  and  put  all  the  farm- 
ers on  the  free  medical  and  hospitaliza- 
tion list?  I  am  opposed  to  such  a  move 
but  it  is  just  as  justified  as  providing  such 
service  to  those  in  the  fishing  Industry. 

Mr.  PELLY.  I  think  the  farmers  are 
amply  looked  after  by  subsidies.  I  can 
only  say  to  the  gentleman  that  they  do 
not  travel  very  much,  except,  maybe.  In 
their  Cadillacs  to  Florida  or  southern 
California. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Oh,  listen  to  the  gentle- 
man. I  suspect  you  have  more  Cadillacs 
in  the  State  of  Washington  by  accident 
than  we  have  in  the  State  of  Iowa  on 
purpose. 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
iowa  [Mr.  Hoeven]. 

Mr.  HOEVEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  share 
the  concern  of  my  colleague  from  Iowa 
I  Mr.  Gross].  If  you  will  look  at  the 
first  paragraph  of  the  committee  report, 
you  will  find  the  purpose  of  the  bill,  as 
follows : 

The  purpose  of  the  blll*ls  to  restore  to 
self-employed  U.S.  fishermen  eligibility  for 
medical  care  In  hospitals,  outpatient  clinics, 
and  other  facilities  of  the  Public  Health 
Service  in  the  event  of  illness  or  Injury  In- 
curred while  engaged  In  their  hazardous  but 
essential   occupation. 

That  is  the  criterion  which  sets  out 
the  reason  for  this  legislation.    I  fully 
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realize  that  there  may  be  some  discrep- 
ancies as  far  as  the  fishing  industry 
itself  Is  involved.  But  what  about  other 
hazardous  occupations  such  as  farming? 
It  seems  to  me  that  we  are  establishing 
a  bad  precedent  here  Hundreds  of 
farmers  throughout  the  Midwest  lose 
their  hands  in  cornpickers  each  year  and 
others  are  Injured  in  other  hazardous 
undertakings  relating  to  farm  opera- 
tions. Farmers  are  engaged  in  the  pro- 
duction of  food  which  i.s  very  much  an 
essential  occupation  Unless  there  Is 
general  application  to  other  lines  of  in- 
dustry we  should  not  enact  a  discrimina- 
tory piece  of  legislation  which  would 
afford  relief  to  only  a  small  segment  of 
our  economy. 

If  we  are  going  to  take  care  of  all 
those  who  are  enyased  m  a  hazardous 
occupation,  let  us  take  thrm  all  in  and 
not  limit  relief  to  only  one  select  «roup 

Mr.  ROBERTS  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  yield  1  minute  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Alaska     Mr.  Rivers). 

Mr.  RIVERS  of  Alaska.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  rise  in  support  of  the  bill.  I 
should  like  to  respond  to  the  gentleman 
from  North  Carolina  and  two  or  three 
of  the  others  by  saying  that  these  sea- 
men range  far  away  from  home  and 
their  access  to  public  health  facilities  is 
when  they  are  on  voyawes.  Tlie  farmer 
stays  around  his  home  and  his  hospital. 
That  is  a  distinction  which  I  had  in 
mind. 

Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the 
committee,  having  worked  for  several 
years  for  the  enactment  of  legislation  to 
enable  fishing  vessel  owner-operators 
who  work  aboard  their  vessels  to  receive 
the  same  medical  benefits  as  are  afforded 
by  the  Public  Health  Service  to  seamen 
having  contracts  of  employment,  I  am 
pleased  to  rise  in  support  of  H.R.  3873. 
which  Is  similar  to  a  bill  I  introduced 
earlier  this  year. 

In  Alaska  alone  there  are  more  than 
2,000  smaUl  fishing  boat  owners,  most  of 
whom — in  the  course  of  ranging  hun- 
dreds of  miles  from  home — earn  le.ss 
than  $5,000  per  annum,  and  occasionally 
make  no  profit  at  all.  These  owner- 
operators  are  as  much  in  need  of  care  In 
Public  Health  Service  facilities  during 
voyages  as  are  the  employees  who  work 
aboard  their  vessels.  They  were  eligible 
for  Public  Health  Service  medical  care 
for  many  years  before  1954.  when  they 
were  excluded  under  a  Surgeon  Generals 
ruling.  As  the  reasons  which  led  to  their 
previous  Inclusion  In  the  program  are 
still  valid,  their  eligibility  to  receive  Pub- 
lic Health  Service  ca:>'  should  be 
restored. 

Mr.  ROBERTS  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  yield  such  time  as  she  may 
consume  to  the  gentlewoman  from 
Washington   [Mrs.  Hansen). 

Mrs.  HANSEN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  too 
rise  in  support  of  this  legislation.  I 
w^ould  particularly  like  to  commend  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce  for  Its  very  thoughtful  re- 
view of  this  problem. 

It  Is  a  genuine  pleasure  for  me  to  sup- 
port H.R.  3873,  a  bill  which  would  restore 
to  fishing  boat  owners  a  privilege  which 
was  taken  away  by  an  administrative 
decision  several  y»ars  ago.    A  bill  similar 


to  H  R.  2669,  was  Introduced  by  myself 
and  many  other  Members  who  have  also 
recognized  this  injustice 

The  district  I  represent  includes  a 
large  number  of  fishing  boat  owners 
who  .serve  on  board  their  ves.sels  along 
with  the  men  they  employ.  Since  I  have 
lived  my  entire  life  in  this  district  of 
fishing  people  and  have  been  aboard 
their  vessels,  I  am  familiar  with  all 
facets  of  their  operations  and  I  am  par- 
ticularly familiar  with  the  fact  that  the 
'owner's  work  is  indistinguishable  from 
that  of  their  employees. 

These  men  fish  in  the  Columbia  River, 
Grays  Harbor.  Puget  Sound,  and  Alaska 
and  their  skill  as  seamen  is  a  source  of 
great  pride  to  them  They  have  a  de- 
manding way  of  earning  their  living 
with  the  owners  fully  .sharing  all  duties 
and  hardships  equally  with  their  em- 
ployees. 

In  fact  a  close  personal  friend  and 
legislative  colleague  of  muie  who  was  a 
coowner  of  a  boat  in  Alaska  more  than 
10  years  ago  was  one  of  the  first  lives  lost 
in  an  Alaskan  storm  that  resulted  in  a 
disastrous  loss  of  life. 

The  hardships  are  .shared  equally  be- 
tween the  owners  and  the  employees. 
There  Is  never  any  distinction  on  the 
deck  of  these  vessels. 

The  men  employed  on  board  fishing 
vessels  have  been  eligible  for  medical  and 
ho.spital  care  at  Public  Health  Service 
facilities,  without  question  and  without 
interruption,  from  1798  to  the  present. 
Yet  the  shipowners,  who  travel  as  far 
from  their  home  ports  as  the  men  they 
employ,  face  the  same  dangers,  and  are 
prey  to  the  same  illne.sses  and  Injuries, 
were  denied  eligibility  by  administrative 
ruling  in  19.54  This  bill  and  my  own 
under  con.sideration  today  are  intended 
to  restore  eligibility  to  the  owners,  thus 
ending  the  unfair  discrimination  to 
which  they  have  been  subject  for  the  past 
9  years  and  restoring  their  historic  ri;:ht 
to  tlie  medical  and  hospital  services  of 
the  Public  Health  Service. 

I  would  like  to  quote  from  some  typi- 
cal letters  I  have  received  from  constitu- 
ents of  my  district  In  support  of  this  leg- 
islation.   One  writes: 

The  American  fl.shlng  Industry  Is  an  Im- 
poruini  one  to  our  country  and  iihould  b« 
protected  In  every  yay  that  cun  miiice  it 
profitable,  but  the  opposite  has  been  true. 
•  •  •  Our  self-employed  seamen  don't  have 
u  pension  or  unemploynieiit  benefits. 

Another  writes: 

The  boatowners  have  been  hit  with  dimin- 
ishing returns  of  fish  and  f<^relgn  competi- 
tion and  would  appreciate  the  return  of 
pliKlblllty  for  medical  care 

The  fishing  Industry  Is  a  most  Impor- 
tant one  to  the  economy  of  the  country 
and  to  that  of  districts  like  mine,  as  these 
letters  point  out  In  addition  to  its  pri- 
mary function,  the  fishing  fleet  provides 
an  Important  .sf)urce  of  e.xperienced  sea- 
men in  times  of  national  crisis.  In  their 
day-to-day  work  the  owners  and  crews 
provide  valuable  services  to  the  Govern- 
ment These  men,  therefore,  deserve 
every  encouragement  ar^d  incentive  to 
ply  their  trade  and  to  buy  their  own 
boats,  either  Individually  or  as  coowners. 
as  they  are  able. 


The  legislation  I  have  sponsored  seeka 
only  to  reestablish  fair  and  equitable 
treatment  for  the  fishing  vessel  owners- 
operators.  It  does  not  seek  coverage  for 
any  other  groups.  I  feel  sincerely  that 
the.se  men  deserve  thf  favorable  consid- 
eration of  the  committee  in  this  matter, 
as  it  seems  apparent  to  me  that  the  origi- 
nal intent  of  Congress  was  that  they 
should  be  included.  The  fact  that  they 
enjoyed  entitlement  to  Public  Health 
Service  care  for  1,56  years  is  convincing 
evidence  in  their  behalf. 

Thank  you  for  this  opportunity  to 
speak  in  behalf  of  this  legislation  and  I 
wish  to  include  here  the  lists  of  support- 
ers from  the  Pacific  Northwest. 

Purse  Seine  Vessel  Owner's  Marketing  As- 
sociation, Inc  .  representing  owners  In  the 
States  of  Washington  and  Alaska 

Fishermen's  Cooperative  Association  of 
Seattle,  representing  crab,  salmon,  and  alba- 
<-  're  tuna  vessels  In  all  of  the  four  Pacific 
Ci.ia.st  States. 

Petersburg  Vessel  Owners  Association,  rep- 
resenting vessel  owners  In  the  Petersburg, 
Alaska, area. 

Bay  Fish  Exchange.  Seattle,  representing 
Independent  troll  salmon  vessel  owners. 

Association  of  Pacific  Fisheries,  represent- 
ing Pacific  coast  canning  firms. 

Puget  Sound  Canners  Association,  repre- 
senting State  of  Washington  salmon  canners. 

Fishermen's  Marketing  Association  of 
Washington.  Inc  ,  representing  trawl  captains 
m  Washington  and  Alaska 

Fishing  Vessel  Owners  Association,  Seattle, 
representing  captains  and  owners  of  north 
Pacific  halibut  vessels 

Halibut  Producers  Cooperative,  represent- 
ing Pacific  coast  fishing  vessel  owners. 

Fishermen's  Marketing  Association  of  Ore- 
gon, representing  trawl  boatowners  In  Ore- 
gon 

Washington  Crab  Producers,  Westport 
Wash  ,  representing  Washington  crab  vessel 
owners 

Alaska  Fishermen's  Union,  representing 
trawl  boat  crewmen  and  Alaska  fishermen. 

Juneau  Halibut  FM.-^hermen's  A.ssoclatlon. 
repre.sentlng  fishing  vessel  nwners  at  Juneau. 
Al.iska 

Butts  Ac  Pattlson.  La  Bush.  Wash  ,  repre- 
senting a  number  of  coastal  salmon  trollers. 

Mr  ROBERTS  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  yield  myself  such  time  as  I 
may  consume 

Mr  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  just  say 
in  closing  the  debate  on  this  side  that 
actually  what  is  involved  here  is  an  as- 
sertion by  the  Congre.ss  of  its  authority. 
Here  is  an  administrative  ruling.  The 
law  has  not  changed  since  it  was  first 
enacted.  Yet  we  have  the  General 
Counsel  making  a  ruling  In  1954  which 
he  refuses  to  change.  That  is  all  there 
is  to  this  bill  before  the  Hou.se  today. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  no  further  re- 
quests for  time 

Mr  SPRINGER  Mr  Chairman.  I 
yield  such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the 
gentleman  from  Maine  i  Mr.  McIntireI. 

Mr.  McIVriRE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise 
in  strong  supjwrt  of  this  legislation.  I 
have  introduced  H  R  7002.  which  is  com- 
panion to  H  R  3873  and  restores  to  self- 
employed  boat-owning  fishermen,  and 
other  self-employed  seamen,  eligibility 
for  medical  care  In  hospitals  and  other 
stations  of  the  Public  Health  Service. 

Illness  and  injury  are  frequent  \isitor» 
with  seamen  engaged  In  sea  operational 
and  It  Is  highly  essential  that  these  mls- 
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fortunes  be  attended  expeditiously  and 
efficiently,  through  the  facilities  of  the 
Public  Health  Service,  this  attention  be- 
ing extended  to  boatowners  as  well  as 
boat  workers. 

For  some  156  years — from  1798  to 
I954^such  eligibility  for  self-employed 
fishing  vessel  owners  did  exist,  and  they 
were  entitled,  as  were  other  working  sea- 
men, t^)  medical,  surgical,  and  dental 
treatment  and  hospitalization  without 
charge  at  hospitals  and  other  stations  of 
the  Public  Health  Service.  Unfortu- 
nately, however,  this  eligibility  ceased  to 
exist  in  1954.  At  that  time  an  admin- 
istrative ruling  differentiated  between 
wage-earning  fishermen  and  their  co- 
workers who  held  ownership  or  part 
ownership  in  the  crafts  they  used  for 
fishing.  Under  that  new  ruling  medical 
benefits  formerly  enjoyed  by  workmen 
fishermen  were  retained;  however,  those 
benefits  that  had  been  extended  to  fish- 
ermen who  owned  their  fishing  boats  and 
were  self-employed  were  discontinued. 

Such  a  ruling  imposes  a  present  or 
potential  hardship  on  perhaps  as  many 
as  10,000  industrious  men  who — in  their 
own  or  cooperatively  owned  small  craft — 
pain  a  livelihood  from  the  sea.  The 
pertinent  ruling  is  inequitable  and  should 
be  adjusted  so  that  it  has  fair  applica- 
tion—tUe  legislation  before  the  House  of 
Representatives  will  accomplish  that 
end. 

I  would  like  to  state  further  that  this 
legislation  would  provide  a  very  valuable 
assist  for  our  domestic  fishing  industry, 
an  industry  which  although  once  quite 
dynamic  is  now  in  a  declining  state.  By 
restoring  the.se  pre-1954  benefits  to  self- 
employed  fishermen  and  seamen,  we 
would  be  furnishing  an  inducement  to- 
ward vessel  ownership.  Many  who  are 
now  employed  as  fishermen  and  seamen 
would  aspire  to  boatown#i-ship,  thereby 
promising  to  broaden  and  strengthen 
the  base  of  our  American  fishing  in- 
dustry. 

The  merit  of  this  legislation  centers  in 
the  realization  that  it  corrects  an  in- 
equity of  10  years  standing.  I  feel  that 
the  legislation  is  eminently  deserving  of 
the  favorable  consideration  of  the  House 
of  Representatives. 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  such  time  as  he  may  consimie  to  the 
gentleman  from  Washington  [Mr.  ToL- 

LEFSON  i . 

Mr  TOLLEPSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
rise  in  support  of  this  legislation  which 
seeks  to  remove  an  inequity  which  pres- 
ently exists. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  to  support  the 
bill,  H  R.  3873,  which  seeks  to  remove  an 
inequity  that  exists  with  respect  to  medi- 
cal care  for  fishing  vessel  owners.  Prom 
1792  to  1954  these  owners  were  eligible 
for  medical  care  in  the  facilities  of  the 
Public  Health  Service,  Just  as  were  other 
fishermen  employed  on  the  same  vessel 
and  doing  the  same  work.  In  1954,  an 
administrative  ruling  eliminated  the  ves- 
sel owners  from  such  services  and  care. 
This  resulted  in  an  inequity  which  H.R. 
3873  .seeks  to  correct. 

For  i.=i6  years  our  Government,  through 
concre.ssional  action,  recognized  the  Jus- 
tification for  medical  care  of  seamen — 
including  fishermen — who  toiled  at  sea, 


faced  the  hazards  thereof,  and  sustained 
the  maritime  strength  of  our  Nation. 
Then  through  a  bureaucratic  ruling — not 
by  action  of  Congress — a  segment  of 
these  seamen  were  denied  the  services 
which  traditionally  were  theirs.  I  be- 
lieve Congress  should  override  the  ad- 
ministrative ruling  and  restore  the  serv- 
ices to  the  fishing  vessel  owners. 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  3  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Fulton]. 

Ii^r.  FULTON  of  Permsylvanla.  Mr. 
Chairman,  the  point  of  this  bill  is  today 
there  has  been  a  ruling  which  under  the 
law  places  a  limitation  on  free  medical 
care  to  employers,  not  just  employees. 
So  what  we  are  today  deciding  to  do  is 
whether  to  expand  the  present  law  and 
give  further  free  medical  care  to  owners 
of  vessels. 

These  small  and  large  investors  and 
owners  should  do  what  the  average  U.S. 
person,  and  average  family  in  this  coun- 
try does,  buy  an  individual  health  in- 
surance program,  or  join  together  for 
group  insurance,  among  the  owners  and 
investors  in  the  fishing  and  shipping  in- 
dustries. 

Mr.  Chairman,  my  second  point  is  this: 
This  free  and  I  repeat  free  medical  care 
is  a  drain  on  the  U.S.  Treasury  and  its 
general  funds  and  represents  a  drain 
on  the  U.S.  taxpayers  and  not  on  social 
security  funds,  which  are  contributed  to, 
by  employers  and  employees  as  a  separate 
fund. 

This  bill  goes  further  than  the  social 
security  approach  to  medicare  where 
both  employer  and  employee  contributes 
equally. 

Anyone  who  votes  to  expand  this  par- 
ticular type  of  medical  care  is  voting  for 
the  U.S.  taxpayers  to  pick  up  the  cost, 
and  Is  not  just  voting  to  expand  a  Federal 
medical  care  program  paid  for  by  the 
participants  and  participated  in  by  the 
employer  and  employee,  where  each 
group  is  paying  3%  percent  on  the  first 
$4,800  of  earned  income. 

This  bill  represents  free  medical  care 
for  both  the  employer  and  employee  in 
this  particular  U.S.  industry.  Do  we 
mean  to  infer  that  this  particular  occu- 
pation Is  more  hazardous  than  others,  so 
that  free  Federal  medical  care  must  be 
provided  to  employers,  too?  I  say  "No." 
As  many  Members  of  the  Congress 
know,  I  come  from  Pittsburgh,  Pa.  We 
have  steel  mills  that  are  hazardous.  We 
have  no  such  provision  for  free  Federal 
medical  care  for  employees,  let  alcne  em- 
ployers, for  working  in  front  of  open- 
hearths  or  on  rolling  mills,  around  soak- 
ing pits,  or  anything  of  that  kind  where 
these  people  are  handling  molten  and 
hot  metal  and  ingots  of  great  weight. 

Likewise,  in  our  many  coal  mining 
towns  in  Pennsylvania,  Ohio,  West  Vir- 
ginia, and  Kentucky,  we  do  not  even  have 
this  program  for  workers,  and  this  bill 
provides  for  free  medical  care  for  the 
owners  and  operators.  Coal  mining  rep- 
resents one  of  the  most  hazardous  occu- 
pations we  have  in  this  country.  Why  is 
this  free  medical  care  program  not  even 
considered  or  proposed  for  the  workers 
in  the  coal  and  steel  industries,  as  well 
as  for  the  neglected  farmworkers? 


In  the  U.S.  steel  and  iron  and  metal 
working  industries  this  kind  of  program 
is  covered  under  the  collective  bargain- 
ing procedures  in  contracts  in  private 
industry  which  are  made  between  labor 
and  management.  The  same  is  true  in 
the  U.S.  coal  mining  industry,  and  I  am 
glad  to  advise  the  Congress  that  through 
enlightened  leadership  and  progressive 
policies,  the  fine  United  Mine  Workers 
Union  and  the  United  Steel  Workers 
Union  of  America  have  accomplished 
wonders  in  health,  security,  pension,  and 
vacation  programs  by  collective  bargain- 
ing in  private  industry. 

Neither  these  employers  nor  successful 
unions  have  asked  for  free  medical  care 
from  the  U.S.  taxpayers  in  our  areas. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  amazing  to  me  that 
Members  of  the  Congress  who  are  called 
conservative  argue  so  strongly  for  this 
free  Federal  medical  care  program  for 
employers.  The  number  of  conservatives 
of  both  parties  on  this  fioor  who  now 
speak  for  free  Federal  medical  care  pro- 
grams for  employees  in  this  industry  in 
their  districts,  and  who  have  opposed 
strongly  "medicare"  under  the  social  se- 
curity system  for  employees  in  industry, 
simply  amazes  me.  I  enjoy  so  much  such 
a  situation  as  this,  when  they  have  ar- 
gued so  strongly  against  expansion  of 
Federal  programs,  but  not  in  their  own 
districts. 

Well,  I  like  my  fellow  Members  of  Con- 
gress and  enjoy  our  mutual  superficial 
foibles.  But  as  soon  as  a  particular  in- 
dustry turns  up  in  the  particular  area  of 
the  particular  Member  of  Congress,  how 
liberal  can  he  get?  This  is  a  good  exam- 
ple. This  is  true  on  both  sides  of  the 
aisle.  Not  only  do  these  conservatives 
favor  medicare  in  supporting  this  bill, 
which  is  under  social  security,  partici- 
pated in  by  the  employer  and  the  em- 
ployee and  represents  no  drain  on  the 
General  Treasury,  but  they  favor  free 
and,  I  repeat,  free,  and  nonparticipating 
medical  care  for  not  only  needy  employ- 
ees, but  investing  employers  with  capital 
assets  paid  in  large  measure  by  the  U.S. 
taxpayers.  Free  Federal  medical  care  Is 
now  provided  for  the  employee,  and  now 
these  conservative  and  liberal  Members 
want  to  give  it  to  the  employer,  who  can 
well  pay  for  medical  care  himself. 

If  we  will  read  the  committee  hearings 
w^e  will  find  an  excellent  statement  there 
that  these  employers  in  this  industry 
under  a  group  policy  can  well  take  care 
of  themselves.  Why  not  let  these  em- 
ployers take  care  of  themselves — these 
are  employers  getting  these  free  Federal 
medical  benefits  under  this  bill,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  employees  already  covered. 

I  have  another  recollection  here  as  I 
finish,  that  I  am  one  of  a  few  Congress- 
men, under  10  of  the  whole  House  who 
voted  against  the  free  Federal  Govern- 
ment medical  care  for  hogs,  which 
passed  and  is  now  in  effect.  This  House 
should  not  overwhelmingly  endorse  free 
Federal  medical  care  programs  for  hogs 
and  employers,  in  the  fishing  and  ship- 
ping trade,  and  completely  pass  over 
employees  in  many  industries,  and  the 
heartbreaking  condition  of  young  chil- 
dren of  migrant  labor  families  in 
agricultiu"e. 
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We  are  up  against  this  problem.  It  is 
a  question  of  Greek  philosophy  If  we 
In  Congress  provide  for  Federal  medi- 
cal care  for  one  person  m  a  particular 
industry,  whether  employer  or  employee, 
It  would  stand  to  follow,  is  it  good  for  the 
U.S.  Federal  taxpayers  who  pay  for  this 
one  group  of  people,  employees,  and  em- 
ployers, is  it  then  a  icood  policy  that 
Congress  should  provide  Federal  pro- 
grams of  free  medical  care  for  every 
employer  and  employee  in  every  industry 
that  has  a  hazardous  factor  in  it  If 
Congress  provides  free  nonparticipatin^' 
and  noncontributini,'  medical  care  for 
one  industry  that  has  a  hazard  factor  in 
It.  taking  care  of  b.:)th  employers  and 
employees.  In  some  instances  that  will  in- 
clude stockholders,  then  shall  Congress 
supply  free  med:cal  care  for  all  great 
corporations  in  every  industry,  and  have 
free  medical  care  for  everybody  '  Many 
of  my  good  conservative  friends  today 
amuse  me.  but  their  seizures  of  conserv- 
atism are  certainly  well  tailored  to  th^•l^ 
own  congressional  districts — or  better, 
to  exclude  their  own  industries  from  such 
policies  which  they  vehemently  argue  for 

May  I  point  out  in  closing,  as  one  of 
the  war  veterans  on  the  House  floor  I 
have  heard  many  Members  talk  ab<^ut 
combat  veterans  who  needed  medical 
care,  saying  it  was  a  wrong  drain  on  the 
US.  taxpayers  to  provide  veterans  hos- 
pitals and  give  veterans  desperately 
needed  medical  care. 

I  have  strongly  favored  these  needed 
medical  services  to  our  older  US  veter- 
ans, and  am  proud  of  my  strong  stand 
To  me  It  Is  not  right  that  there  should 
be  a  vote  on  this  House  floor  to  provide 
this  kind  of  medical  care  free  for  not 
only  needy  employees,  but  to  employers 
In  this  particular  industry  which  Is  not 
as  hazardous  as  it  u.sed  to  be,  and  not  give 
equal  benefits  to  all  US  veterans  who 
have  protected  this  country  and  the 
American  people  in  time  of  war.  crisis, 
and  peril. 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  Mr  Chairman,  I 
yield  3  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Maryland  [Mr.  Morton  1. 

Mr.  MORTON  Mr.  Chairman.  I  am 
not  here  to  debate  the  l.ssue  either  way. 
but  I  would  like  to  ask  the  chairman,  the 
gentleman  from  Alabama  '  Mr.  Roberts  1 . 
a  question  or  two  I  think  I  have  as 
many  commercial  fishermen  in  my  dis- 
trict as  in  any  district  in  the  United 
States. 

Are  the  men  who  operate  under  State 
maritime  regulaMons.  and  nondocu- 
mented.  included  in  this  bill? 

Mr.  ROBERTS  of  Alabama.  No.  they 
are  not  Included. 

Mr.  MORTON  It  only  applies  to 
documented  vessels? 

Mr.  ROBERTS  of  Alabama  That  is 
correct.  It  means  a  registered  ve.'^sel  of 
5  tons  or  more. 

Mr.  MORTON.  This  would  eliminate 
practically   all   of   the  shell  fishermen'' 

Mr.  ROBERTS  of  .Alabama.  I  would 
not  say  all.  If  they  have  5  tons  or  more 
and  if  they  engage  in  commercial  fishing, 
they  would  be  covered. 

Mr.  MORTON  Most  lob.'^ter  boats 
would  be  under  5  ton.=;.  I  would  think 

Mr.  ROBERTS  of  Alabama.  Yes,  but 
that  would  be  a  mighty  small  vessel. 


Mr  MORTON  They  ar.-  .^inall  ves- 
sels. The  Che.vipeake  Bay  Ileet  comprise 
about  4.000  boat  owners.  Are  tho.se  ves- 
sels that  are  under  5  t<^)n.s — and  I  think 
most  ol  them  are-  eliminated  from  the 
biin 

Mr  ROBERTS  of  Alabama  I  w  ill  say 
to  the  gentleman  if  the  ve.ssel  is  5  t<>iis  or 
nioir,  and  the  man  is  engaged  in  coin- 
nieicial  fishing,  he  would  be  covered 
The  employees  are  covered  now.  This 
CO',  ers  the  owner.  Many  of  the.se  people 
make  very  little  money  They  are  al.so 
fishing,  they  are  doing  the  .same  Job  as 
the  .seaman  does 

Mr  MORTON  That  is  the  point  I 
am  wondering  what  proportion  of  the 
owiiers  who  are  engaged  in  making  a  liv- 
ing from  fishing  are  actually  covered  by 
this  bill  because  of  this  limitation  on 
tonnage. 

Mr.  ROBERTS  of  Alabama  It  would 
be.  I  think.  10,000  additional  covered 

Mr  MORTON  If  we  drop  the  ton- 
nage requirement  down  to  the  smaller 
ve.^sels,  is  that  correct,  this  takes  in 
10,000  additional  people'' 

Mr  ROBERTS  of  Alabama  It  takes 
m  10  000  additional  p.^ople — 17.500  peo- 
ple arr  covered  today,  but  v\e  have  only 
about  110  percent  of  tnat  number  en- 
gaged in  fishing  operations,  all  except 
the  owner-operator,  wiio  someUme.s  ;;oes 
out  not  as  an  owner  but  js  a  seaman  him- 
self, perhaps  on  a  neighbor's  vessel 
This  just  simply  overturns  what  we 
think  is  a  discriminatory  ruling  of  the 
general  counsel's  office  When  we  re- 
ported out  the  bin  we  asked  him  if  he 
would  not  please  consider  that  you  have 
di.scrlmination  against  these  peopl*'  and 
overturn  this  rule  so  it  would  not  make 
it  necessary  to  have  this  bill 

Mr.  MORTON  Tlie  question  I  have 
raised  is  this:  That  in  the  Chesapeake 
Bay  area  there  are  several  thou.sand 
operators  of  vessels  who  are  goin.:  every 
day,  winter  and  summer,  to  earn  a  liv- 
ing Nearly  this  whole  group,  except 
those  vessels  that  are  documenU'd,  the 
larger  vessels,  are  excluded  fripm  the 
medical  care  provided  in  this  bill  That 
is  the  point  I  want  to  be  sure  I  under- 
stand, 

Mr  ROBERTS  of  Alabama  The  gen- 
tleman's position  is  that  it  eliminates 
the  5-ton  requirement  If  you  do  that, 
you  get  into  the  business  of  including 
pleasure-type  craft,  house  b<:)ats,  barges, 
and  yachts  We  are  trying  to  keep  this 
a  commercial  fishing  bill,  for  people  who 
go  out  to  sea  to  make  their  living  as  fish- 
ermen, who  are  also  owners  of  the  ves- 
sels, 

Mr.  MORTON  I  fully  understand 
that,  but  I  hope  the  record  is  clear  that 
the  .'^mall  man,  the  man  who  has  a  hard 
time  making  a  living,  the  clam  digu'er, 
the  crabber,  the  oysterman.  is  excluded 
from  tht-  bill 

Mr  ROBERTS  of  Alabama  I  think 
the  gentleman  Ls  incorrect  If  he  has  a 
boat  of  5  tons  or  above,  and  that  is  a 
small  ves.sel,  for  a  30-footer  will  some- 
times run  over  5  tons,  these  people  are 
included 

Mr  GRO.SS  Mr  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  vield'' 

Mr.  MORTON,  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa 


Mr    GROSS.     The   higher   the   boat 

tonnage  the  less  hazardous  it  becomes? 

Mr.    MORTON.     I   am   not   going  to 

argue  ab<nit  that,  here 

Mr.  SPRINGER  Mr  Chairman.  I 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Florida  [Mr. 
Haley! 

Mr.  HALEY.  Mr  Chairman.  I  want 
to  a.sk  this  of  the  chairman  of  the  sub- 
committee, the  gentleman  from  Alabama 
I  Mr.  Roberts):  There  was  much  said 
about  new  legislation.  As  I  understand 
It,  the  bi-ncfus  under  this  legislation  have 
been  available  to  people  under  these 
categories  since  about  1798  Is  that 
correct  ■' 

Mr  ROBERTS  of  Alabama.  That  is 
correct  President  Adams  signed  the  bill. 
A  ruling  was  made  in  1954  which  took 
away  the.se  rights  .Ml  the  bill  does  is 
.issert  jurisdiction  of  this  kind 

Mr  HALEY.  All  we  are  doing  is  re- 
establishing what  was  prior  to  the  ruling 
of  one  of  these  bun  aus  a  prerogative 
tliese  people  enjoyed' 

Mr.  ROBERTS  of  Alabama  The 
gentleman  is  correct. 

Mr  SPIUNGEH  Mr  Chairman,  I 
yield  5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Mi.s.sourl    Mr.  H.\ll  I 

Mr  HALL.  Mr.  Chairman  and  mem- 
bers of  tlie  Committee,  I  susptxt  I  am 
probably  as  familiar  with  U  S  Marine 
Hospitals  of  the  Public  Health  Service, 
as  well  as  arms  from  cornpickers  or  re- 
moving fishhooks  from  arms,  as  any 
man  on  the  Committee  I  am  also  well 
aware  of  .some  principles  that  are  in- 
volved here  I  think  I  have  .studied  the 
reports  and  the  hearings  m  detail  and 
kni>w  the  histonc  background  of  the  so- 
called  inequity  that  we  are  trying  to  cor- 
rect We  must  not  commit  a  travesty 
auainst  the  remainder  of  us  who  do  see 
fit  to  .secure  our  own  futures.  I  am  as 
much  acamst  the  reorganization  art  as 
any  Meml)er  on  the  fi(x>r  and  decry  "Reg- 
ulation by  flat"  unless  one  or  the  other 
Hou.ses  acts  within  30  days.  But  I  do  not 
believe  that  "two  wrongs  make  a  right' 
I  think  that  the  general  counsel  has  fair- 
ly well  set  out  on  page  58  of  the  commit- 
tee hearings,  why  this  regulation  was 
establl.shed  in  the  flr.st  place.  There  is 
no  longer  any  question  of  being  beyond 
the  3 -mile  limit  Members  of  the  Com- 
mittee, I  would  like  for  you  to  know  that 
rht'  World  H(  alth  Organization  provides 
for  that  problem  that  seafarers  have  who 
have  a  friend  in  every  port  This  is 
cared  for  by  the  broad  spectrum  anti- 
biotics as  well  as  those  who  voyage  be- 
yond the  3 -mile  limit  and  have  other 
ports  of  call  This  is  known  as  the  sea- 
farers program  In  the  World  Health 
Oruani/ation  We  .support  it  through 
our  contributions  to  the  United  Nations 
and  its  special  furids — not  only  for  our 
own,  but  all  nations'  seafarers. 

So  far  as  the  cost  versus  economy  Is 
concerned.  I  know  that  this  would  cost 
us  extra  millions  of  dollars.  I  seem  to 
recall  that  recently  when  we  voted  on 
the  tax  reduction,  we  all  pledged  to  each 
other  acro.ss  the  aisle  and  back  and  forth 
that  we  would  take  the  road  of  economy 
hereafter.  Bringing  this  form  of  sub- 
sidy— and  gentlemen  It  is  a  subsidy  for 
people  who  are  engaged  In  fishing  or 
shipping,  no  matter  how  you  look  at  it. 
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tX  this  time  is  incorrect.  I  would  cer- 
tainly hope  and  as  a  matter  of  principle 
want  to  sUte  for  the  Record  personally, 
that  medical  care  in  this  Nation  is  still 
primarilv  the  responsibility  of  the  in- 
dividual At  no  time  have  any  of  these 
people  become  a  public  responsibility.  If 
they  are  able  to  purchase  control  of  a 
boat  of  over  5  tons  and  if  they  have  not 
been  wounded  in  the  service  of  our  Na- 
tion as  veti^rans.  then  I  question  why  they 
should  not  secure  their  own  prepaid, 
volunury  iivsurance  which  is  increasing 
in  astounding  and  remarkable  propor- 
tions Voluntary  health  insurance  does 
and  can  provide  in  the  great  Northwest 
as  well  as  on  tlie  eastern  seacoast  in  in- 
creasing percentage  well  nigh  over  70 
;vrcent  for  those  who  need  this  type  of 
care  It  IS  a  g(.K>d  program  and  I  recom- 
mend It 

p^urthtr,  there  is  in  my  opinion  no 
need  for  these  particular  owners,  or  en- 
trepreneurs. t<i  be  cared  for  at  the  ex- 
pense of  taxpayers  in  the  public  interest. 
I  think  it  Is  another  case  of  the  camel 
getting  his  nose  under  the  edge  of  the 
tent  and  running  the  sheik  therefrom. 

I  hope  we  would  seriously  consider  this 
further  expenditure  of  the  taxpayers' 
money  I  seldom  disagree  with  my 
friend,  the  chairman  of  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Conunerce, 
but  I  think  there  are  principles  involved 
here,  and  I  strongly  urge  the  recommital 
of  this  bill  to  that  committee  and  fur- 
ther study  and  more  hearings.  I  apolo- 
gize for  not  having  so  stated  before  this 
commltt<>e.  I  certainly  would  have  had 
I  known  that  these  hearings  were  being 
held. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  back  the  balance 
of  my  time. 

Mr  SPRINGER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  IMr.  Foreman]. 

Mr.  FOREMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks  and  speak  out  of  order. 

The  CHAIRMAN.    Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas'' 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  FOREMAN.   Mr.  Chairman,  I  have 
asked  to  proceed  out  of  order  for  the 
purpose  of  advising  my  colleagues  about 
the  arrangements  arising  from  the  un- 
fortunate incident  which  occurred  this 
Sunday.     I   know  my  colleagues  share 
my  sorrow  and  concern  and  heartache 
for  our  colleague.  Bruce  Alger,  whose 
son  David  Bruce  lost  his  life  in  a  tragic 
automobile  accident  Sunday  afternoon. 
Since  I  have  had  questions  from  many 
Members  here  today  as  to  what  the  ar- 
rangments   are   and   when  the  services 
will  be,  I  take  this  time  to  advise  the 
Members  that  funeral  services  will  be  to- 
morrow morning  at  10  a.m.  at  Gawler's 
Funeral  Home,  Wisconsin  and  Harrison 
Streets,  NW.     Our  own  Dr.  Braskamp 
will  officiate.    There  will  be  simultaneous 
services  in  Dallas,  which  will  be  at  8  a.m. 
Dallas  time,  at  the  Lakeview  Christian 
Church.     The  Reverend  Ken  Hay  will 
officiate.     Interment  services  will  be  at 
Arlington   National   Cemetery   immedi- 
ately thereafter  at  11  a.m. 
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Gawler's  Chapel  will  be  open  this  eve- 
ning from  6  p.m.  to  9  p.m.  for  those  who 
care  to  drop  by  to  pay  their  respects. 

There  has  been  a  request  by  the  family 
that  those  of  you  who  had  intended  or 
wished  to  send  flowers,  instead  if  you  so 
desire,  to  please  forward  your  memorial 
to  the  David  Alger  Memorial  Fund, 
Gunston  Junior  High  School,  ArUngton, 
Va. 

Further,  I  thank  all  of  you  for  your 
thoughtful  expressions  of  regrets  and 
condolences.  We  deeply  appreciate  your 
comforting  words,  prayers,  and  many 
offers  of  assistance  and  help.  On  behalf 
of  my  friend  and  Texas  colleague,  Bruce 
Alger,  who  has  borne  up  so  courageously 
during  these  trying  and  heartbreaking 
hours,  and  for  his  daughter  and  son,  Jill 
and  Steve,  we  thank  you.  God  bless  you. 
Mr.  ROBERTS  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Chairman,  speaking  for  the  Members  on 
this  side.  I  merely  wish  to  say  that  we 
join  the  gentleman  from  Texas  in  ex- 
pressing our  deepest  sympathy  at  the  loss 
and  sorrow  which  has  come  to  a  very 
valuable  Member  of  this  House. 

Mr.  BATES.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  to 
urge  favorable  action  on  H.R.  3873. 
which  would  amend  the  Public  Health 
Service  Act  to  permit  certain  owners  of 
fishing  boats  to  receive  medical  care  and 
hospitalization  without  charge  at  hos- 
pitals of  the  Public  Health  Service. 

This  bill  actually  restores  the  eligi- 
bility of  self-employed  fishermen  for 
medical  care  to  which  they  were  entitled 
for  156  years,  from  1798  to  1954.  An 
adnUnistrative  ruling  created  an  un- 
fortunate inequity  which  at  present  af- 
fects an  estimated  10,000  fishermen  who 
own  their  boats  or  cooperatively  own 
small  craft  which  form  a  vital  segment 
of  our  fishing  Industry. 

Enactment  of  this  bill  would  serve  as 
an  Incentive  to  the  rehabilitation  of  a 
historic  industry  which  has  contributed 
men  and  ships  in  every  war  fought,  in 
addition  to  supplying  a  substantial  por- 
tion of  the  Nation's  fish  over  the  years. 
It  will  Increase  the  number  of  American 
seamen  eligible  for  the  services  of  our 
Public  Health  Service  hospitals  from 
117,500  to  127,500  at  an  estimated  an- 
nual cost  of  $1,824,200,  a  small  amount 
by  comparison  of  the  overall  benefit  as- 
sured. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  Committee  on  In- 
terstate and  Foreign  Commerce  has 
favorably  reported  and  recommended 
enactment  of  this  legislation.  The  Bu- 
reau of  the  Budget,  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  and  the 
Department  of  the  Interior  have  joined 
in  approval.  From  my  own  familiarity 
with  the  problems  confronting  the  fish- 
ing Industry,  a  major  part  of  which  Is 
headquartered  in  my  congressional  dis- 
trict and  other  New  England  ports.  I  can 
assure  my  colleagues  that  H.R.  3873  is 
the  means  of  providing  long  overdue  but 
appreciated  benefits  for  our  fishermen.  I 
hope  tkis  bill  will  pass. 

Mr.  KEITH.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  support  of  the  bill  that  is  now  before 
the  House  which  will  permit  the  owners 
of  vessels  to  receive  medical  care  and 
hospitalization  without  charge  at  hos- 
pitals of  the  Public  Health  Service. 


My  district  In  Massachusetts  includes 
among  others,  the  ports  of  New  Bedford, 

Plymouth,  and  Provincetown.  Many 
residents  of  these  ports  earn  their  liveli- 
hood from  the  sea  and,  in  many  cases, 
this  livelihood  is  marginal  because  they 
operate  in  relatively  small  boats — many 
of  them  being  family-owned  and 
manned. 

Until  1954,  the  owners  of  fishing  ves- 
sels, were  eligible  to  receive  medical  care 
in  Public  Health  Service  hospitals.  In 
that  year,  an  administrative  ruling  made 
these  vessel  owners  ineligible  to  receive 
the  benefits — the  same  benefits  that 
their  crewmen  receive. 

Mr.  Chairmen,  perhaps  many  of  my 
colleagues  are  not  familiar  with  the  op- 
eration of  some  of  our  fishing  vessels  and 
may  have  some  misconceptions  about 
them.  First  of  all,  these  are  not,  gen- 
erally, large  ships  such  as  we  have  seen 
the  Russians  operating  in  waters  close 
to  the  American  coast.  Many  have  crews 
of  less  than  three  or  four  men.  The 
owner,  who  is  generally  also  the  skipper, 
is  subject  to  the  same  hazards  of  the 
trade  as  are  the  crewmen — they  know 
the  dangers  involved  and  often  suffer 
the  same  injuries  as  are  inflicted  on  their 
crewmen. 

In  many  of  the  vessels  of  which  I 
speak,  the  skipper-owner  is  obliged  to 
step  in  and  perform  tasks — dangerous 
tasks— which  on  njuch  larger  ships  wotUd 
be  left  to  the  crew.  Yet,  under  present 
law,  the  mere  fact  that  he  is  the  owner 
of  the  vessel  will  prevent  him  from  re- 
ceiving treatment  for  injuries  that  he 
sustains  in  the  performance  of  these 
jobs.  I  find  this  inequitable  and  feel 
that  we  should  not  penalize  a  man  who. 
having  perhaps  begim  as  a  crewman  on 
a  vessel,  has  become  an  owner  and  seeks 
to  be  self-stifflcient  in  plying  this  ancient 
trade  of  the  seas. 

The  lot  of  the  fisherman  in  the  coun- 
try, in  many  cases,  is  not  a  very  good  one. 
He  knows  when  he  goes  into  the  busi- 
ness— many  are  bom  into  it — that  he 
will  be  beset  with  many  difficulties.  For- 
eign competition  Is  pressing  very  hard; 
the  cost  of  modernizing  vessels  or  build- , 
ing  new  ones  is  astronomical;  the  tech- 
nology of  fishing  is  changing  rapidly  and 
they  must  keep  abreast  of  them  if  they 
want  to  survive. 

This  bill  covers  vessels  which  are  regis- 
tered, that  is,  5  tons  or  over.  I  have 
checked  with  various  key  people  in  the 
fishing  industry  in  my  district  and 
understand  that  just  about  all  of  the 
commercial  fishermen  operating  out  of 
our  ports  will  be  covered.  These  owner- 
operators  should  receive  the  same  bene- 
fits as  their  crew.  I  sincerely  hope,  Mr. 
Chairman,  that  my  colleagues  will  feel 
the  same  and  approve  this  legislation. 
Thank  you. 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
have- no  further  requests  for  time. 

Mr.  ROBERTS  of  Alabama.  I  have  no 
further  requests  for  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule,  the 
Clerk  will  read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  sub- 
section   (a)    of   section    322    of   the   Public 
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Health  Serrlcc  Act  (42  USC.  2491  Is  simend- 
ad  by  striking  out  "and"  at  the  end  oi  para- 
graph (6),  by  BtrUUng  out  the  period  at  the 
end  of  paragraph  (7)  and  Inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  ";  and",  and  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  parugraph : 

"(8)  Persons  who  own  vesst-ls  registered, 
enrolled,  or  licensed  under  the  maritime  laws 
of  the  United  States,  who  are  engaged  in 
commercial  fishing  operations,  and  who  ac- 
company such  vessels  on  such  tlshlng  opera- 
tions, and  a  substantial  part  ai  whose  services 
In  connection  with  such  fishing  operations 
are  comparable  to  services  performed  by  sea- 
men employed  on  such  vessel  or  on  vessels 
engaged  In  similar  operations  " 

Mr.  SCHENCK.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  ijentleman 
from  Michigan  [Mr,  Bennett;  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  BENNETT  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Chairman,  the  ever-increasing  problems 
of  the  Great  Lakes  fishing  industry  have 
been  matters  of  concern  for  the  people 
of  northern  Michigan  for  many  years. 
We  have  seen  the  fine  lake  trout  and  the 
jumbo  whitefish  almost  completely  dis- 
appear and  with  them  have  «one  a  whole 
industry  which  had  supplied  the  liveli- 
hood for  many  of  our  small  lakeshore 
communities.  Nets  and  boats  and  pack- 
inghouses and  jobs  all  gradually  receded 
until  a  giant  Industry  became  a  bitter 
memory. 

Solutions  to  some  of  the  industrv's 
problems  have  been  found.  Many  prob- 
lems remain.  For  large  number.s  of  our 
fishing  families  and  fishing  communities 
the  best  efforts  of  State  and  Federal  gov- 
ernments can  only  be  described  as  too 
little  and  too  late. 

Certainly  not  an  overriding  issue  but 
one  which  has  commanded  our  attention 
for  considerable  time  has  been  the  ruling 
by  the  Department  of  Health.  Education, 
and  Welfare  some  years  ago  denying 
medical  care  at  our  "sailors'  hospitals" 
for  those  who  owned  any  interest  in  the 
vessel  with  which  they  worked.  Al- 
though the  ruling  was  made  as  a  result 
of  some  greedy  claims  by  private  boat 
owners  and  houseboat  dwellers  far  from 
Michigan  shores  it  nonetheless  cast  a 
great  burden  on  our  self-reliant,  owner- 
ship-oriented commercial  fishermen. 

As  with  most  things  governmental  it 
took  a  long  time  to  get  an  acknowledge- 
ment that  inequities  had  been  created 
and  that  real  Injustice  and  even  suffer- 
ing had  resulted  from  an  administrative 
legal  interpretation  of  tiie  law.  While 
it  stopped  the  chiselers  it  also  changed 
for  fishermen  what  had  been  a  recog- 
nized right  to  medical  service  for  165 
years.  Efforts  to  chantje  the  interpreta- 
tion proved  futile  because  it  was  felt 
that  it  would  cause  even  greater  prob- 
lems. It  took  still  more  tune  to  uet  ac- 
tion on  corrective  legislation  but  here  it 
is. 

The  present  bill  would  make  a  fisher- 
man who  actually  works  on  the  lake  eli- 
gible for  treatment  at  the  Public  Health 
Service  facilities  even  thuu^h  he  may 
own  all  or  part  of  a  fishing  boat. 

It  would  provide  medical,  surgical,  and 
dental  treatment  to  persons  who  own 
vessels  registered,   enrolled,  or  licensed 


under  the  maritime  laws  of  the  United 
States  who  are  en*4aged  in  commercial 
fishing  op«'ration.s.  who  accompany  the 
vessels  on  sueh  fl.shlim  optM^ations.  as  a 
substantial  part  uf  wiio.se  .service  are 
comparable  to  those  performed  by  .sea- 
men employed  on  such  ve.ssels 

Pishing,  at  least  on  the  lakes,  lias  tra- 
ditionally bt't'p.  earned  on  by  owner-opi- 
erators  There  have  been  few  armchair, 
desk-bound  fleet  owners.  Accepting  all 
the  risks  of  the  wat^-r.  the  weather  and 
the  inlu-rent  dangers  of  tiie  trade  itself 
is  nece.ssary  to  the  calling.  I  remember 
in  my  youth  wondering  whether  com- 
mercial fishermen  were  all  born  witii  le.vs 
fint-'ers  ttian  other  people  and  as  I 
learned  more  of  the  lakes  I  found  tha 
this  was  one  of  the  milder  and  more  ac- 
ceptable resiilts  of  an  inherently  dan- 
i^erous  trade 

Compared  to  the  billions  of  dollars  we 
spend  on  .scx'ial  legislation  of  all  kinds 
this  clarificatKjn  of  the  law  which  ran 
cost  at  tiif"  most  about  $1  8  million  prr 
year  and  atlect  appro.xirnately  lO.OUO 
people  can  scarcely  attract  the  attention 
of  many  Members.  For  about  450  indus- 
trious Miciiit;an  fi.sherincn.  however,  it 
corrects  a  i^ross  and  unfortunate  mi'quity 
I  favor  H  R  3873  and  recommend  thf 
favorable  action  of  the  HoiLse 

Mr  SCHENCK  Mr  Chairman.  I  ask 
unanimous  corL>ent  toe.xtcnd  my  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  RKcoKn. 

The  CHAIRMAN  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  grntlemiui  from 
Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 
Mr  SCHENCK  Mr.  Chairman,  our 
Subcommittee  on  Public  Health  and 
Safety,  of  wliich  I  am  the  rankmg  Repub- 
lican member,  fully  and  carefully  con- 
sidered this  measure. 

The  pun><^se  of  this  legislation  is  to  re- 
store a  privile'_;e  t'l  use  hospital  facilltifs 
of  the  Public  Health  Service  to  a  seg- 
ment of  our  commercial  fishing  indus- 
try. For  165  years  this  privilci;e  existed. 
In  1954  It  was  destroyed  by  an  adminis- 
trative ruling  of  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare, 

The  circumsuinces  which  brou'-:ht 
about  this  chan^^e  seem  to  Justify  the  rul- 
ing which  wa.s  handed  down  Appar- 
ently a  few  private  yacht  and  houseboat 
dwellers  saw  a  go<.jd  thing  and  tried  to 
get  in  on  it.  In  order  to  avoid  uh;*!^ 
uould  have  been  an  inequity  in  one  direc- 
tion, the  administrative  agency  created 
a  hardship  in  another  direction  and  it 
could  have  but  refused  to  correct  Its  mis- 
take The  ruhiu:  int«'n^reted  the  law 
to  be  that  an  owner  or  part  owner  of  a 
vessel  was  not  an  employee  and  could  not 
avail  himsflf  of  medical  care.  The  trou- 
ble with  this  ruling  lies  in  the  fact  that 
It  Itrnored  the  facts  of  life  in  the  fishiru' 
Industry  Lart-e  numbers  of  our  full 
time  commrrcial  fi.sliermon  owri  tlie:r 
ve.ssels  or  band  together  with  other  fish- 
ermen to  own  a  vessel  The  actual  fish- 
inir  operations,  however,  are  carried  on  by 
all  hands.  The  owner  or  part  owner 
works  shoulder  to  shoulder  with  the  wai'e 
earner  As  it  turns  out.  he  takes  the 
larger  risk  in  every  respect.  For  these 
reasons,  it  appearpd  to  us  that  the  ruling 
placed  an  unfair  burden  upon  this  group 
of  individuals  and  H  R  3873  will  make  it 
po.ssible  for  the  Department  to  allow 
siich   medical  care  with   no  danger   of 


creating  new  problems.  I  join  with  my 
colleatrues  on  the  committee  recommend- 
ing passatre  of  this  bill. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule,  the 
Committee  rises. 

Accordingly,  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Sfx^aker  having  resumed  the  chair. 
Mr  Str.^ttov,  Chairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole  Hou.se  on  the  State  of 
the  Union,  reported  that  that  Committee 
having  had  under  consideration  the  bill 
H  R  3873  I  to  amend  section  321.'  of  the 
Public  Health  Service  Act  to  permit  cer- 
tain owners  of  fishing  boats  to  receive 
medical  care  and  hospitalization  without 
c)iarL;e  at  hospitals  of  the  Public  Health 
Service,  pursuant  to  House  Resolution 
799,  he  reported  tiie  bill  back  to  the 
House. 

The  SPEAKBIR  Under  the  rule,  the 
previijus  question  is  ordered. 

The  question  is  on  the  engrossment  and 
third  reading  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engro.ssed 
and  read  a  third  time,  and  was  read  the 
tliird  time. 

The  SPi-lAKKR  The  question  is  on 
the  passage  of  the  bill 

Tile  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Spt'aker  announced  that  the  ayes  ap- 
peart^l  to  have  it. 

Mr  COLLIER.  Mr,  Speaker.  I  object 
to  the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a  quorum 
IS  not  present  and  make  the  point  of 
order  that  a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  SPF:AKER.  Evidently  a  quorum 
IS  not  present 

The  Doorkeeper  will  close  the  doors. 
th.c  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify  absent 
Members,  and  the  Clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  there 
were — yeas  202.  nays  170,  not  voting  59, 
as  follows : 

(Roll   No     190] 
YEAS— 202 


Addabbo 

Fascfll 

Klrwan 

Albert 

Plnnegan 

Kluczynfikl 

Ashley 

Pino 

Knox 

A-spir.ftll 

Flood 

Llbonatl 

A'irhlr.cloes 

Fovrarty 

Lindsay 

Ajrres 

Phaser 

Long,  La. 

Baldwin 

rre!in(?huysen 

Long.  Md. 

Barrett 

Frledel 

McDowell 

Bafe.s 

Fuq\ia 

McFall 

Beckworth 

Oarmatz 

Mclntlre 

Bea 

Gary 

Macdonald 

Bennett.  Fla. 

Gibbons 

Madden 

B:a::  Ik 

Gilbert 

Mailllard 

BogK^ 

GUI 

M.it-^iinaga 

Bo.-iner 

Glean 

Matthews 

Brooks 

Gonzalez, 

May 

Brown,  Calif. 

Orabow!,kl 

M  finder 

Burke 

Cray 

Miller.  Calif. 

Burkh.\:ter 

Green.  Pa. 

Mllllken 

Burton,  Calif, 

Grlffl'h.s 

Mills 

Bvrr.e.s,  Wis. 

H.m'.i::,  O.i. 

Mmish 

CahlU 

H.iK'en.  Ciillf. 

Montoya 

Carey 

Htiley 

Moorhead 

CederherR 

H.ilpern 

MorKan 

Chamberlain 

H,ir.t:a 

Morrison 

Cohelan 

Hansen 

Morton 

Colmer 

Harding 

Mo -=8 

Cor-.te 

Hardy 

Multer 

Cornwall 

H.iwklns 

Murphy,  ni. 

Curtin 

Healey 

Murphy,  N.Y. 

D  ic1cl:\rlo 

He:  derson 

Mvjrruy 

Danle:.<* 

H^lineld 

Nelsen 

Davis.  Oa. 

Holland 

Nix 

Davis.  Tenn. 

Horan 

O  F^rlen.  NT. 

Da  A  son 

Hosmer 

O  Hara.  111. 

Delaney 

Hutchinson 

OHara   Mich. 

De:.t 

J  arm  an 

O  Konskl 

Denton 

Jennings 

Ol-^en.  Mont. 

Dorn 

Jnhnsiin,  Calif 

ONelll 

Downing 

Johnson,  Wis. 

O'-mers 

Dulskl 

Jones.  Ala. 

Pfltn-an 

Fd.mondscn 

Kar^ten 

Patten 

Edwards 

Kplth 

Pel  y 

Elliott 

K.-;iy 

Pepper 

t:v.Tt-tt 

KfOi?h 

Perkins 

F.iK.^n 

K'.lKore 

Phllbln 

Fuibsieln 

King,  Calif. 

Pickle 
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Pike 

Powell 

Price 

Pucm6kt 
B«ld.  NY. 
Beuss 

Rhodes.  Pa. 
Rivers.  Ala.ska 
Rivers.  S.C. 
Robert.s,  Ala. 
Rod 1 no 
Rogers,  Colo. 
Rosters.  Fla. 
Rogers.  Tex. 
R<>o:'.ey.  NY. 
Riioney.  Pa. 
R.->osevpIt 
Rosenthal 
Roybal 
Ryan,  Mich. 
Ryan,  N.Y. 


Abbltt 
Abele 

Abernethy 
Adair 
Ander.son 
Ar.Urew.s.  Ala. 
A.'.clrew.'i, 
N  Dak. 
Arer.ds 
Ashbrook 
Aihmore 
Barry 
Bat  tin 
Becker 
Beermann 
Belcher 

Bern* 
Beit.s 
Bolton. 

FYances  P. 
Bolton. 

Oliver  P. 
Bow 

Brademaa 
Bray 
Brock 
Bromwell 
Broomfield 
Brct/.man 
Brown,  Ohio 
BroyhiU,  N  C. 
BroyhiU,  Va. 
Bnice 
Burle.'^on 
Burton,  Utah 
Cameron 

Chelf 

Chenoweth 

Clancy 

Clark 

Clawson,  Del 

Cleveland 

Collier 

Cooley 

Ccrbett 

Cramer 

Cunningham 

Dague 

Derounlan 

Derwinfikl 

Devine 

D?le 

Dowdy 

Dw^er 

Ellsworth 

Flr.dley 

Plsher 


St  Germain 

St,  Onge 

Schenck 

Senner 

Shipley 

Slbal 

Sickles  I 

Slkes  I 

Slsk 

Slack 

Smith,  Va. 

Staebler 

Staggers 

Stephens 

Stln.son 

Straiten 

Talcott 

Teague,  Calif. 

Thomas 

Tliompson.  La. 

Thompson.  Tex. 

NAYS— 170 

Ford 

Foreman 

Fountain 

Fulton,  Pa. 

Gathlngs 

Goodell 

GcKxIUng 

Grant 

Griffln 

Orotvs 

Grover 

Gubser 

Ourney 

Hall 

Halleck 

Harrison 

Harsha 

Harvey.  Ind. 

Hay.s 

Hechler 

Herlong 

Hoeven 

Horton 

Huddleston 

Ichord 

Jensen 

Joelson 

Johansen 

Johnson,  Pa. 

Jonas 

Kastenmeler 

Kiiii:   N.Y. 

K.ornogay 

Kunkel 
Kvl 

Laird 

Langen 

Latta 

Lennon 

Lipscomb 

McClory 

McCuIloch 

McDade 

Mcl.oskey 

McMillan 

MacGrcgor 

Mahon 

Marsh 

Martin,  Calif. 

Martin,  Nebr. 

Miller,  N.Y. 

Mlnshall 

Monagan 

Moore 

Mosher 

Natcher 

Ol'on,  Minn. 

Ostertag 

NOT  VOTING— 59 


Tollefson 

Trimble 

Tupper 

Tuten 

Udall 

tJllman 

Vinson 

Watson 

Westland 

White 

Wlckersham 

winis 

Wilson.  Bob 
Wilson, 

Charles  H. 
Wright 
Wyman 
Young 
Younger 
Zablockl 


Pillion 

Plrnle 

Poage 

Poff 

Pool 

Purcell 

Qule 

QuUlen 

Randall 

Reld,  111. 

Belfel 

Rhodes,  Ariz. 

Rich 

Rlehlman 

Roberta,  Tex. 

Roblson 

Roudebush 

Roush 

Rumsfeld 

St.  CJeorge 

Saylor 

Schadeberg 

Schiieebell 

Schwelker 

Schwengel 

Scott 

Secrest 

Selden 

Short 

Shrlver 

Siler 

Skubltz 

Smith.  Calif. 

Smith.  Iowa 

Snyder 

Springer 

Stafford 

Steed 

Stubblefleld 

Sullivan 

Taft 

Taylor 

Thomson,  Wis. 

Tuck 

Utt 

Vanlk 

Waggonner 

Weaver 

Weltner 

Whalley 

Wharton 

Whltener 

Whltten 

WldnaU 

Wilson,  Ind. 

Wlnstead 

Wydler 


Alger 
Avory 
Baker 
B.'irlng 
Ba«.8 

Bennett,  Mich. 
Bcland 
Bollix.g 
Buckley 
Byrne.  Pa. 
Celler 
Clausen, 
Don  H. 
CurtLs 

Dlr.eell 

Dor.ohue 

Duncan 

Evln'! 

Felghan 


Flynt 

Forrester 

Fulton,  Tenn. 

Gallagher 

Glalmo 

Green,  Greg. 

Harris 

Har\ey.  Mich. 

H-'taert 

Hoffman 

Hull 

Jones,  Mo. 

Karth 

Kee 

Kllburn 

Land  rum 

Lank  ford 

LcgKett 

Lesln.«kl 

Lloyd 


Martin,  Mass. 

Mathlas 

Michel 

Morris 

Morse 

Nedzl 

Norblad 

Passman 

Pllcher 

Rains 

Rostenkowski 

Sheppard 

Teague,  Tex. 

Thompson,  N.J. 

Toll 

Van  Deerlln 

Van  Pelt 

Wnllhauser 

Watts 

Williams 


The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs: 

Mr.  H6bert  with  Mr.  Van  Pelt. 

Mr.  Toll  with  Mr.  Bennett  of  Mlclligazi. 

Mr.  Passman  with  Mr.  Hoffman. 

liir.  Hull  with  Mrs.  Baker. 

Mr.  Duncan  with  Mr.  Harvey  of  Michigan. 

Mr.  Dlngell  with  Mr.  Norblad. 

Mr.  Byrne  of  Pennsylvania  with  Mr.  Mar- 
tin of  Massachusetts. 

Mr.   Donohue  with  Mr.  Wallhauser. 

Mr.  Baring  with  Mr.  Alger. 

Mr.  Glalmo  with  Mr.  Morse. 

Mr.  Gallagher  with  Mr.  Don  H.  Clausen. 

Mr.  Rostenkowskl   with   Mr.   Michel. 

Mr.  Pelghan  with  Mr.  Mathlas. 

Mr.  Morris  with  Mr.  Curtis. 

Mr.  Evlns  with  Mr.  Kllburn. 

Mr.  Bass  with  Mr.  Avery. 

Mr.  Teague  of  Texas  with  Mrs.  Kee. 

Mr.  Thompson  of  New  Jersey  with  Mr. 
Williams. 

Mr.  Watts  with  Mr.  Celler. 

Mr.  Rains  with  Mr.  Buckley.  ^ 

Mr.  Pllcher  with  Mr.  Lankford. 

Mr.  P^llton  of  Tennessee  with  Mr.  Leslnski. 

Mr.  Forrester  with  Mr.  Nedzl. 

Mr.  Van  Deerlin  with  Mr.  Dlggs. 

Mr.  Boland  with  Mr.  Sheppard. 

Mr.  Harris  with  Mrs.  Green  of  Oregon. 

Mr.  Flynt  with  Mr.  Leggett. 

Mr.  Karth  with  Mr.  Landrum. 

Mr.  GRAY  changed  his  vote  from 
"nay"  to  "yea." 

Mr.  WRITTEN  changed  his  vote  from 
"yea"  to  "nay." 

Mr.  BARRY  changed  his  vote  from 
"yea"  to  "nay." 

Mr.  LAIRD  changed  his  vote  from 
"yea"  to  "nay." 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  an- 
nounced as  above  recqrded. 

The  doors  were  opened. 


GENERAL  LEAVE  TO  EXTEND 

Mr.  ROBERTS  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
all  Members  may  have  5  legislative  days 
in  which  to  revise  and  extend  their  re- 
marks on  the  bill  just  passed,  H.R.  3873. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ala- 
bama? 

There  was  no  objection. 


So  the  bill  was  passed. 


MEDICAL  CARE  FOR  FISHING  BOAT 
OWNERS 

Mr.  ROBERTS  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
take  from  the  Speaker's  table  the  bill  (S. 
978)  to  provide  medical  care  for  certain 
persons  engaged  on  board  a  vessel  in 
the  care,  preservation,  or  navigation  of 
such  vessel,  strike  out  all  after  the  en- 
acting clause  and  Insert  in  lieu  thereof 
the  provisions  of  H.R.  3873,  to  amend 
section  322  of  the  Public  Health  Service 
Act  to  permit  certain  owners  of  fishing 
boats  to  receive  medical  care  and  hos- 
pitalization Without  charge  at  hospitals 
of  the  Public  Health  Service,  Just  passed. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  Sen- 
ate bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ala- 
bama? 

Mr.  HALLECK.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object,  I  should  like  to 
make  a  parliamentary  Inquiry. 


Would  this  action,  if  taken,  mean  that 
the  matter  would  go  to  conference  and 
then  would  come  back  to  the  House  of 
Representatives  ? 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  will  state, 
in  reply  to  the  parliamentary  inquiry, 
that  is  a  matter  for  Senate  action,  as  to 
whether  the  Senate  will  accept  the  House 
action  or  request  a  conference. 

Is  there  objection  to  the  request  of 
the  gentleman  from  Alabama? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  sub- 
section (h)  of  section  2  of  the  Public 
Health  Services  Act  (42  U.S.C.  201(h))  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows : 

"(h)  The  term  'seamen'  includes  any  per- 
son employed  or  self-employed  on  board  in 
the  care,  preservation,  or  navigation  of  any 
vessel,  or  in  the  service,  on  board,  of  those 
engaged  in  such  care,  preservation,  or  navi- 
gation;". 

Sec.  2.  Section  322(a)  (1)  of  such  Act  (42 
U.S.C.  249(a)(1))  is  amended  by  inserting 
immediately  after  the  word  "employed"  the 
following:    "or   self-employed". 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will  report 
the  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Amendment  ofifered  by  Mr.  Roberts  of  Ala- 
bama: Strike  out  all  after  the  enacting 
clause  and  insert  the  following: 

"That  Fubsectlon  (a)  of  section  322  %f  the 
Public  Health  Service  Act  (42  U.S.C.  249)  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "and"  at  the  end 
of  paragraph  (6),  by  striking  out  the  period 
at  the  end  of  paragraph  (7)  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  ";  and",  and  by  adding  at  the 
end   thereof   the   following   new   paragraph: 

"(8)  Persons  who  own  vessels  registered, 
enrolled,  or  licensed  under 'the  maritime 
laws  of  the  United  States,  who  are  engaged 
In  commercial  fishing  operations,  and  who 
accompany  such  vessels  on  such  fishing  op- 
erations, and  a  substantial  part  of  whose 
services  in  connection  with  such  fishing  oper- 
ations are  comparable  to  services  performed 
by  seamen  employed  on  such  vessel  or  on 
vessels  engaged  in  similar  operations." 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read  a  third 
time,  was  read  the  third  time  and  passed, 
and  a  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 

A  similar  House  bill  (H.R.  3873)  was 
laid  on  the  table. 


TO  AMEND  THE  ACT  OF  JUNE  12, 
1960.  FOR  THE  CORRECTION  OP 
INEQUmES  IN  THE  CONSTRUC- 
TION OP  FISHING  VESSELS 

Mr.  O'NEILL,  from  the  Committee  on 
Rules,  reported  the  following  privileged 
resolution  (H.  Res.  805,  Rept.  No.  1614) 
which  was  referred  to  the  House  Calen- 
dar and  ordered  to  be  printed: 

Resolved,  That  upon  the  adoption  of  this 
resolution  it  shall  be  in  order  to  move  that 
the  House  resolve  Itself  into  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union 
for  the  consideration  of  the  bill  (S.  1006)  to 
amend  the  Act  of  June  12,  1960,  for  the  cor- 
rection of  inequities  in  the  construction  of 
fishing  vessels,  and  for  other  purposes.  After 
general  debate,  which  shall  be  confined  to 
the  bill  and  shall  continue  not  to  exceed  two 
hours,  to  be  equally  divided  and  controlled 
by  the  chairman  and  ranking  minority  mem- 
ber of  the  Committee  on  Merchant  Marine 
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and  PUherlea.  the  bill  shall  be  read  for 
amendment  under  the  flve-mlnute  rule.  At 
the  concluBlon  of  the  consideration  of  the 
bin  for  amendment,  the  Committee  shall  rl«e 
and  report  the  bill  to  the  House  with  such 
amendment*  aa  may  have  been  adopted,  and 
the  previous  question  shall  be  considered  aa 
ordered  on  the  bill  and  amendments  thereto 
to  flnal  passage  without  Intervening  motion 
except  one  motion  to  recommit 


NATIONAL  WILDERNESS  PRESERVA- 
TION SYSTEM 

Mr.  COLMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  direc- 
tion of  the  Committee  on  Rule.'^.  I  call  up 
House  Resolution  804  and  a^k  for  its  im- 
mediate consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as  fol- 
lows : 

Resolved.  That  upon  the  adoption  of  this 
resolution  It  shall  be  in  order  to  move  that 
the  House  resolve  Itself  into  the  Commltee 
of  the  Whole  HoiLse  .>n  the  State  of  the  Unlm 
for  the  consldera'l'ii  if  ^he  bill  (HR  9070 \ 
to  establish  a  Natlon-il  Wilderness  Preserva- 
tion System  for  the  permanent  good  of  the 
whole  people,  and  for  "ther  purposes  After 
eeneral  debate,  which  shall  be  confined  to  the 
bill  and  shall  continue  not  to  exceed  two 
hours,  to  be  equally  divided  and  controlled 
by  the  chairman  and  ranking  minority  n^em- 
ber  of  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs,  the  bill  shall  be  read  for  amendment 
under  the  flve-mlnute  rvile  It  shall  be  In 
order  to  consider  the  substitute  ame!;dment 
recommended  by  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Ihaular  Affairs  now  in  the  bill  and  such 
substitute  for  the  purpose  of  amendment 
shall  be  considered  u::der  the  tV.'^-mlnute 
rule  as  an  original  bill.  At  the  conclusion  of 
such  consideration  the  Cummtitee  shall  rise 
and  report  the  bill  to  the  House  with  such 
amendments  as  m  ly  have  been  adopted,  and 
any  Member  may  demand  .i  separate  vote  In 
the  House  on  any  of  the  amendments  adopt- 
ed In  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  to  the 
bill  or  committee  subsMtute  The  previous 
question  shall  be  considered  <vs  ordered  on 
the  bill  and  amendments  thereto  to  final  pas- 
sage without  Intervening  motion  except  one 
motion  to  recommit  with  or  without  instruc- 
tions. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  que.stion  i.s.  Will 
the  House  now  con.sider  House  Resolu- 
tion 804? 

The  questiftn  was  taken;  and  two- 
thirds  having  voted  in  favor  thereof)  the 
House  agreed  to  consider  House  Resolu- 
tion 804. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  t^entleman  from 
Mississippi  is  recognized  for  1  hour. 

Mr.  COLMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
the  usual  30  minutes  to  th^  trentlewoman 
from  New  York  tMrs.  St  George].  Mr. 
Speaker,  pending  that  I  yield  myself 
such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  rule  makes  in  order 
the  consideration  of  the  bill  HR.  9070 
with  2  hours  of  eeneral  debate  under  an 
open  rule  so  that  It  will  be  open  for 
amendment  under  the  5-minute  rule 

Mr.  Speaker,  briefly,  the  bill  provides 
for  the  restoration  to  Congress  of  the 
rlEcht  to  define  those  areas  which  are  de- 
clared wlldeme.ss  areas  Thi^  is  now  be- 
ing done  by  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture upon  recommendation  of  the 
Chief  of  the  Forest  Senice  to  the  Secre- 
tary. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  the  bill  is  a  £,'ood 
one.  I  know  of  no  opposition  to  the  rule. 
and  I  am  not  going  to  take  any  further 


time  in  discu.<^slng  it     I  reserve  the  bal- 
ance of  my  tinu", 

Mrs  ST  GEORGE  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
resolution,  as  has  been  said,  makes  in  or- 
der the  consideration  of  the  bill  H.R. 
91170.  the  u ell-known  \Mldernf.ss  bill  It 
.seems  to  me  that  this  bill  has  one  thing 
that  should  certainly  recommend  it  to 
this  House,  namely,  that  it  accomplishes 
the  a.stonishint,'  feat  of  restoring  to  the 
House  of  Representatives  some  power 
that  had  been  lost.  I  know  of  no  pos- 
sible objection  to  the  bill  It  was  re- 
ported out  of  the  Committee  on  Rules 
unanimou.slv 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  now  yield  1  minute  to 
the  minority  leader,  the  gentleman  from 
Indiana    Mr  HalleckI. 

Mr.  HALLECK  Mr  Speaker,  first  of 
all  I  would  like  to  ask  unanimous  con- 
.sent  that  in  connection  with  the  remarks 
I  made  earlier  today  under  the  1-mirnitc 
rule  I  mi^ht  be  permitted  to  include  a 
statement  I  made  before  a  committee  of 
the  other  body  some  months  ago  in  con- 
nection w:th  the  estiibli.shment  of  a  lake- 
shore  park  in  mv  district 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  'Mr. 
MILLS'  Is  there  objection  to  the  re- 
quest of  the  gentleman  from  Indiana'' 

There  was  no  objection 

Mr  HALLECK  Mr  Speaker,  as  one 
who  has  appreciated  the  areas  of  the 
country  that  sometimes  are  desik'nated 
as  primitive  areas  or  wilderness  areas,  I 
would  hke  to  say  first  of  all  that  I  am 
quite  sure  I  stand  with  the  great  major- 
ity of  the  Members  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resenutives  when  I  say  that  certainly 
some  parts  of  those  areas  should  be  pre- 
served for  the  generations  to  come.  As  I 
understiind  it.  this  b;ll  has  bet-n  worked 
out  very  carefully.  It  represents  a  num- 
ber of  compromises  that  I  think  have 
been  in  the  public  interest  and  in  the 
Interest  of  those  who  have  long  sought 
this  sort  of  legislation 

So.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  make  the 
record  clear,  because  it  Is  possible  that  I 
shall  not  be  here  when  the  measure 
comes  on  for  f^nal  action,  that  I  support 
It  and  hope  it  will  be  brought  to  passage. 

Mrs  ST  GEORGE  Mr  Speaker.  I 
have  no  furtiier  requests  for  time. 

Mr  COLMER  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move 
the  previous  question  on  the  resolution. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  <Mr. 
Mills',  The  question  is  on  the  resolu- 
tion. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

.■\  motion  to  reconsider  wa.s  laid  on  the 
table. 


HANDLING  OF  MUIA'HI  )F.NUM  SALES 
FROM    US,    SIOCKPILES 

The  SPF-AKFR  pro  tempore  Under 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania  I  Mr.  DentI,  is 
recognized  for  30  minutes. 

Mr  DENT.  Mr  Speaker.  I  wish  the 
House  to  know  that  this  date  I  sent  out 
the  following  news  release  wluch  is  self- 
explanatory.  July  28.  1964. 

Congressman  DrNT  demands  a  complete 
Investigation  of  the  handling  of  molyb- 
dentmi   sales   from   US.   stockpiles.     Molyb- 


denum Is  a  strategic  material  and  necessary 
to  tool  and  specialty  steels.  American  pro- 
ducers  are  In  short  supply  with  threatened 
.■>hu*alown  In  the  m>jnth  of  .\ugubt  Coa- 
K;n's,sman  Dent,  working  with  the  White 
House,  w.as  able  t  i  ^et  2  million  pounda 
relpa.sed  from  the  stockpiles  for  domestic 
coiusumpllon  with  .m  embargo  a).;alnst  for- 
eign shipments  however,  when  the  bids  were 
opened,  at  lea^t  1  1^25,000  pounds  of  the  3 
million  available,  were  gobbled  up  by  Inter- 
national exporters.  This  means  that  thU 
molybdenum  must  find  Its  way  into  the  pray 
and  black  market  both  here  and  abroad. 
The  bid  prices  were  better  than  100  percent 
greater  In  some  Instances  than  the  American 
producers  are  able  to  pay  and  .still  meet  their 
price  schedule  on  their  advaii.ed  orders 
The  Congressman  hetjged  the  Interior  De- 
partment to  limit  the  purchase  to  .American 
r  insumers  and  allow  no  purch;iser  to  buy 
more  than  a  60-day  supply  which  would  have 
i'  least  guaranteed  supply  for  the  months  of 
August  and  September  to  too!  companies  In 
Pennsylvania  and  elsewhere 

This  Is  disgraceful  In  that  the  whole  Intent 
.ind  purp.ise  of  stockpile  In  strategic-  ma- 
terials Is  to  guarantee  sufficient  supply  m 
the  U  S   Industry 

This  violation,  by  the  international  trader, 
of  a  clear-rut  order  that  no  materials  of  this 
type  must  be  sold  outside  the  l-'nlted  Stitee 
of  America  Is  a  demonstration  of  the  Inter- 
national traders'  vahie  of  profit  above  pa- 
triotism, national  wflf.ire.  or  even,  Inter- 
national good  will 

The  black  market  r  t  molybdenum  In  the 
European  countries  brings  as  high  ,as  85  a 
pound,  which  Is  300  percent  tlie  normal 
American   price. 

The  Congressman  haa  asked  the  Depart- 
ment of  Interior  to  Immediately  release 
1  million  more  pounds  and  to  sell  no  more 
than  a  30-day  supply  directly  to  American 
consumers  and  to  follow  every  pound  of  this 
molybdenum  to  Its  ultimate  user  and  to 
Inflict  heavy  penalties  upon  violators  of  thU 
provision 

The  Congressman  is  asking  the  Justice  De- 
partment to  follow  the  course  of  the  pur- 
chased material  by  the  International  traders 
since  It  can  easily  be  made  Into  a  nickel 
alloy  or  other  alloys  and  then  without  re- 
striction sent  out  of  the  country  at  prlcee 
beyond  the  reach  of  US    Industry. 

It  was  through  the  President's  go«-)d  ofllcee 
that  we  were  able  to  restrict  this  material, 
and  yet,  in  violation  of  his  direct  orders, 
this  material  was  sold  to  International 
traders  who  do  not  supply  .American  con- 
-umers  but  are  paperback  organizations  like 
most  of  the  International  profiteering  groups 
who  have  allegiance  to  only  one  fl.ig  and 
that  flag  represents  profits. 

Congressman  Dtnt  expects  to  appeal  to  the 
Congress  f  ir  an  investigation  Into  the  stock- 
pile handling  and  to  .see  If  his  Information 
IS  correct  that  40  percent  of  this  stcx-kplle 
material  has  been  sold  to  foreign  competitor! 
while  US  Industry  has  been  kept  In  short 
supply  curtailing  their  gr  iwth  and  opening 
up  our  domestic  market  to  cheaper  price  im- 
ports. Molybdenum  is  shipped  back  to  the 
United  States  in  the  form  of  steel  while  US 
producers  cut  production  and  employment  u 
much  as  30  percent 

Whi-n  International  trade  becomes  Inter- 
national thievery  It  is  time  that  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  acts  or  all  of  the 
Job  training,  poverty  legislation,  .and  Appa- 
lachian programs  wl'.l  be  wiushed  down  the 
drain  of  International  trade  unless  this  kind 
of  commercialism  is  h  tlted  Insnf.ir  lis  the 
.American  worklngman's  Job  and  the  Ameri- 
can economy  Is  concerned,  this  type  of  ex- 
porting is  Just  as  great  .i  menace  to  th« 
United  States  and  Its  welfare  lus  any  other 
extremism. 
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THE    20TH    ANNIVERSARY   OF    THE 
COMMONWEALTH  OF  PUERTO  RICO 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  IMr.  Ryan]  is  rec- 
ognized for  15  minutes. 

Mr  RYAN  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker, 
on  July  25.  1952.  Puerto  Rico  became  a 
self-governing  Commonwealth.  Last 
Saturday,  we  commemorated  Puerto  Ri- 
can  Constitution  Day  and  the  12th  an- 
niversary of  the  Commonwealth  in  a 
spirit  of  profound  respect  and  admira- 
tion for  a  people  who  have  proved  them- 
selves worthy  of  freedom. 

The  Poraker  Act  of  1900  did  not  grant 
US.  citizenship  to  Puerto  Ricans,  and 
providtd  for  popular  self-government 
onlv  ihrouph  the  house  of  delegates  in  a 
bicameral  legislature.  Members  of  the 
executive  council,  the  other  legislative 
chamber,  were  appointed  by  the  Presi- 
dent, a---  were  the  Governor  and  his  Cabi- 
net. 

The  Foraker  Act  was  not  tolerable,  and 
Congress  responded  to  Puerto  Rican 
sentimt  lit  with  the  Jones  Act  of  1917. 
The  Jones  Act  did  two  things.  It  grant- 
ed U.S.  citizenship  to  every  citizen  of 
Puerto  Rico.  And  it  provided  for  a  popu- 
larly elect<»d  senate  as  well  as  house — 
the  executive  council  was  deprived  of 
leeislative  authority. 

The  last  step  toward  self-government 
prior  to  adoption  of  the  Constitution  was 
constructed  by  an  amendment  in  1947  to 
the  Jones  Act  which  authorized  the  citi- 
zens to  Puerto  Rico  to  elect  their  own 
Gov(  rnor  and  empowered  the  Governor 
to  appoint  his  own  Cabinet.    The  people 
elected    as    their    first    Governor    that 
splendid  Pperto  Rican  leader  and  out- 
standing American,  Luis  Mufioz-Marln, 
founder  of  the  Popular  Democratic  Party. 
A  new  political  party  with  a  new  idea 
entered  the  1940  election  campaign  for 
the  legislature.    The  Popular  Democrats, 
led  by  Luis  Mufioz-Marin,  proposed  to 
the  Puerto  Rican  people  that  they  put 
aside  the  question  of  political  status  tem- 
porarily and  concentrate  their  attention 
and  energy  wholly  on  developing  agricul- 
tural   and    industrial    productivity,    on 
bringing  about  land  reform  and  provid- 
ing better  medical  care  and  education. 

Puerto  Ricans  responded  enthusiasti- 
cally to  the  proposal  that  they  pull  them- 
selvrs  up  by  their  own  bootstraps.  They 
gave  the  Popular  Democrats  a  small  ma- 
jority in  1940:  on  the  basis  of  4  years'  ex- 
perience. Puerto  Ricans  gave  them  an 
overwhelming  majority  in  1944. 

The  ureat  effort  of  the  past  22  years  to 
advance  island  productivity  is  called 
"Operation  Bootstrap." 

Rafael  Pico,  who  is  President  of  the 
Government  Development  Bank,  said 
that  the  essential  meaning  of  Operation 
Bootstrap  is  enhanced  of  Puerto  Ricans 
self-reliance— William  C.  Baggs,  "Puerto 
Rico:  Showcase  of  Development,"  Chl- 
caco.  Encyclopaedia  Brltannlca,  reprint, 
1962.  page  24. 
These  are  Mr.  Pico's  own  words: 
Puerto  Ricans  relied  too  much  in  past  years 
on  what  came  from  Washington.  We  are 
trylne  to  use  the  latent  energy  of  the  people 
on  our  Island.  Uncle  Bam  helped  Puerto 
Ric  )  for  40  years  and  nothing  mucli  hap- 


pened. We  believe  that  financial  and  other 
help  is  needed  for  a  developing  society,  but 
we  also  believe  that  the  greater  part  of  the 
work  must  be  done  by  the  people  who  live  In 
a  developing  society.' 


The  Popular  Democrats  succeeded  in 
persuading  the  Puerto  Rican  people  to 
focus  their  thinking  on  productivity  in- 
stead of  on  the  question  of  political 
status.  But  there  followed  a  most  re- 
markable paradox. 

Puerto  Ricans  have  made  the  techno- 
logical development  of  the  island  their 
own  undertaking  because  they  envisioned 
its  possibility,  because  they  facilitate  it  in 
every  way,  and  because  they  are  acquir- 
ing the  technical  ideas  by  which  it  is  be- 
ing accomplished.  They  justly  recognize 
this  undertaking  as  their  own,  and  this 
self-recognition  has  engendered  deeper 
consciousness  of  their  right  to  govern 
themselves. 

Our  distinguished  colleague.  Dr.  Fer- 
n6s-Isern,  Resident  Commissioner  of  the 
Commonwealth,  expressed  this  con- 
sciousness of  rightful  autonomy  in  in- 
troducing a  bill  authorizing  the  Legis- 
lature of  Puerto  Rico  to  call  a  constitu- 
tional convention.  On  March  14.  1950, 
Dr.  Fern6s-Isern  said: 

The  bill  is  a  simple  one.  It  declares  it  to 
be  its  purpose  to  duly  recognize  the  principle 
of  government  by  consent.  Under  such  prin- 
ciple, the  people  of  Puerto  Rico  would  accept 
this  act.  The  present  Federal  provisions  of 
our  organic  act  would  be  continued.  Within 
such  framework  the  people  of  Puerto  Rico 
would  adopt  a  constitution  under  which  they 
would  organize  their  local  government.* 

Dr.  Fern6s-Isern's  language  was  car- 
ried over  into  PubUc  Law  600  of  the  81st 
Congress.  The  act  opens  with  the  state- 
ment: 

That,  fully  recognizing  the  principle  of 
government  by  consent,  this  Act  is  now 
adopted  In  the  nature  of  a  compact  so  that 
the  people  of  Puerto  Rico  may  organize  a 
government  pursuant  to  a  constitution  of 
their  own  adoption.^ 

On  June  4,  1951,  almost  two-thirds  of 
Puerto  Rico's  electorate  went  to  the  polls 
and  voted  4  to  1  to  frame  their  own  con- 
stitution. Two  months  later  they  went 
to  the  polls  again  and  chose  92  delegates 
to  a  constitutional  convention. 

On  March  3,  1952,  Puerto  Ricans  voted 
overwhelmingly  to  adopt  the  constitution 
framed  for  their  approval.  Three  hun- 
dred and  seventy -five  thousand  voted  for 
It;  only  83,000  voted  to  reject  it.  Ap- 
proved both  by  Puerto  Rican  voters  and 
by  the  U.S.  Government,  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico 
was  proclaimed  on  July  25,  1952. 

With  respect  to  its  own  government, 
the  Commonwealth  is  similar  to  States  of 
the  Union.  The  Constitution  divides  the 
powers  of  government  between  the  three 
coordinate  branches — legislative,  execu- 
tive, judicial — each  of  which  checks  and 
balances  the  other.  The  Puerto  Rican 
people  elect  their  own  Governor  and 
members  of  the  house  and  senate.  The 
Governor  appoints  the  supreme  court 
justices  with  the  advice  and  consent  of 
the  senate. 


The  Commonwealth  is  governed  by 
Federal  law  and  participates  in  most 
Federal  programs  such  as  social  security 
and  housing.  Puerto  Ricans  are  subject 
to  draft  into  the  U.S.  armed  services. 
Sixty  thousand  Puerto  Rican  soldiers, 
sailors,  and  airmen  fought  in  Korea,  and 
54,000  of  them  were  volunteers.  Puerto 
Rico's  65th  Infantry  Regiment  has  an 
outstanding  record  of  combat  service. 

Puerto  Ricans  do  not  pay  Federal  in- 
come tax  on  income  derived  within  the 
Commonwealth.  This  exemption  ac- 
cords with  the  honored  American  prin- 
ciple of  "no  taxation  without  representa- 
tion." Puerto  Ricans  do — by  mutual 
agreement  of  Congress  and  the  Puerto 
Rican  Legislature — pay  certain  Federal 
taxes  such  as  social  security. 

Puerto  Rico  has  its  own  judiciary.  Un- 
til 1961,  appeals  from  the  Commonwealth 
supreme  court  went  to  a  U.S.  court  of 
appeals,  but  now  they  go  straight  to  the 
U.S.  Supreme  Court. 

The  Spanish  name  for  the  Common- 
wealth— Estado  Libre  Asociado — is  most 
accurately  translated  as  "Associated 
Free  State."  The  constitution  of  1952 
enhances  both  the  value  of  the  political 
bond  with  the  United  States  and  the 
value  of  maximum  self-government. 

Puerto  Ricans  set  an  example  for 
other  Americans  in  regard  to  fulfilling 
the  primary  responsibility  of  democratic 
citizenship.  They  give  careful  thought  | 
to  political  issues.  And  then  they  go  to  '| 
the  polls  and  vote.  More  than  83  per- 
cent of  the  registered  voters  in  the  Com- 
monwealth cast  their  ballots  in  1960. 
And  this  degree  of  political  participation 
is  by  no  means  unusual. 

If  it  is  true  that  Puerto  Ricans'  heroic 
effort  to  make  the  technological  devel- 
opment of  the  island  their  own  under- 
taking has  given  rise  to  consciousness  of 
their  right  to  govern  themselves,  it  is 
true  as  well  that  constitutional,  self- 
governing  status  has  reinforced  their 
determination  to  progress  on  their  own 
initiative.  Five  years  ago  Mr.  Munoz 
said :  , 

The  dignity  of  self-government  has  not 
only  engendered  an  explosion  of  energy  In 
economic  affairs  in  Puerto  Rico  but  has  seen 
a  lively  ferment  in  cultural  realms  as  well. 
A  people  with  new  pride  and  new  confidence 
and  new  creativity  are  clearly  on  the  march.' 


»Ibld. 

»  Congressional  Record,  vol.  96,  p.  A1898. 

•64  Stat.  319. 


When  Operation  Bootstrap  got  under- 
way in  the  1940's,  Puerto  Rico  lacked 
three  most  essential  factors  of  produc- 
tion: technological  skills  and  knowledge, 
capital,  and  materials  to  be  used  for 
manufacturing  finished  articles. 

When  Puerto  Ricans  think  of  Opera- 
tion Bootstrap  they  usually  think  of  an 
agency  called  Fomento.  Fomento  in 
Spanish  means  development  or  "stirring 
up."  Fomento  is  the  name  given  to  the 
Economic  Development  Administration, 
established  in  1942. 

Fomento  does  two  things  for  manu- 
facturers who  are  thinking  about  lo- 
cating plants  in  Puerto  Rico.  It  chan- 
nels investment  funds  to  borrowers,  and 
provides  economic  information  and  ad- 
vice based  on  its  own  studies.    Fomento 


« Luis  Mufioz-MarIn,  "Puerto  Rico  Does  Not 
Want  To  Be  a  State."  reprint  from  the  New 
York  Times  magazine  of  Aug.  16,  1959. 
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acta  as  Intermediary  between  lenders, 
plant  buildings  and  locations,  labor,  and 
materials,  on  the  one  hand,  and  manu- 
factiirers  on  the  other.  Its  whole  effort 
is  to  encourage  and  facilitat*'  the  devel- 
opment of  Island  industrialization.  And 
Fomento  has  been  fantastically  success- 
ful. 

In  1949  there  were  52  factories  in 
Puerto  Rico.    Today  there  are  877. 

Manufacturing  in  the  Coaimonwealth 
has  become  increasingly  diversified. 
Wearing  apparel.  cheniicaLs  and  phar- 
maceuticals, scientific  in.struments,  and 
machinery  are  among  the  important 
products  of  Puerto  Rican  factories.  The 
list  of  outstanding  U  S.  corporations  hav- 
\uii  branches  on  the  island  is  impressive: 
American  Can  Co.  making  containt^-rs. 
Beaunit  Mills  and  Indian  Head  malcmg 
te.xtiles,  OE  malting  wiring  dt'vices  and 
electrical  Instruments.  W  R.  Grace  mak- 
ing paper,  paperboard.  and  high  purity 
silicon,  Parke-Davis  making  pharma- 
ceuticals. Union  Carbide  making  glycols. 
Weston  making  light  meters— and  the 
list  goes  on. 

The  Commonwealth  grants  a  10-year 
exemption  from  corporate  income  taxes 
to  corpKjrations  new  to  the  Common- 
wealth which  locate  m  areas  of  high  in- 
dustrial development,  a  12-year  exemp- 
tion to  those  in  areas  of  intermediate  in- 
dustrial development,  and  a  17-year 
exemption  to  those  who  begin  operatioii.s 
in  areas  with  little  industrialization. 
But  the  Commonwealth  denies  tax  ex- 
emption to  any  corporation  which  closes 
an  operation  on  the  mainland  in  order 
to  relocate  In  Puerto  Rico. 

Puerto  Rican  economLsts  have  given  up 
hope  of  increasing  agricultural  output  to 
the  point  at  which  the  agricultural  sec- 
tor could  provide  materials  for  manufac- 
turing— "The  Commonwealth  of  Puer- 
to Rico,"  Office  of  the  Commonwealth  of 
Puerto  Rico.  Washington.  DC,  1962, 
page  27.  Agricultural  research  and  ex- 
periments conducted  by  the  US.  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture.  Fomento.  and  the 
University  of  Puerto  Rico  have  Indeed 
succeeded  in  raising  agricultural  produc- 
tivity and  efficiency  by  such  methods  as 
hydroponic  farming,  mf-chani/ation.  and 
development  of  new  crops  But  too  much 
of  what  comes  from  Put-rto  Rican  farms 
is  still  needed  either  to  raise  nutritive 
Intake  or  for  export. 

But  industry  itself  in  E*uerto  Rico  is 
increasingly  supplying  such  materials  for 
manufacture  as  basic  chemicals  and  tex- 
tiles. And  the  accelerating  rate  of  is- 
land exports  makes  It  possible  to  import 
more  and  more  of  such  materials. 

F»uerto  Rlcans  have  evidenced  an  un- 
paralleled eagerne.ss  to  acquire  new  skills 
and  technical  knowU'dg^'  Industry-  itself 
communicates  skills  and  knowledge  in 
Integrating  Puerto  Ricar\  working  people 
into  manufacturing  prcxressrs 

Outside  of  Industry,  thousands  of 
Puerto  Ricans  annually  are  enrolled  In 
vocational  schools  Ux:attd  in  citk-s 
throughout  the  island.  The  most  out- 
standing one  of  the.se  is  the  Metropolitan 
Vocational  School  in  San  Juan  Puerto 
Rico's  vocational  program  takes  thou- 
sands of  other  students  as  well  in  tech- 
nical and  adult  classes. 


Higher  education  Ls  expanding  rapidly 
in  the  Commonwf'alth  Enrollment  at 
the  University  of  Puerto  Rico  has  more 
thari  quadrupled  since  1940  At  other 
.schmils  on  the  college  level,  enrollment 
has  increast^d  more  tiian  nine  times  over 
since  1949 

Among  other  fields,  the  university  pre- 
pares students  in  the  agricultural  and 
mechanical  arts,  in  medicine  and  den- 
tistry. 

The  university  has  a  center  for  nuclear 
studies  which  is  of  tremendous  impor- 
tance for  the  island's  productivity.  In 
1961.  the  Puerto  Rica:.  I'o.ver  System 
produced  870  kilowatt -liour.-.  ul  electrical 
energy  per  person  This  is  the  highest 
rate  of  electrical  power  production  in 
Latin  America.  By  1960.  ever>-  possible 
hydroelectric  power  sitp  had  been  put 
into  use,  and  Puerto  Rico  will  be  using 
steam  a:^d  atomic  power  to  mcrea.se  the 
i,'eneration  of  electricity  m  years  to  come 
Experimental  work  being  done  in  the 
peaceful  use  of  atomic  energy  will  be  of 
utmost  significance  for  Puerto  Rico,  for 
Latin  America,  and  for  the  world 

By  acquiring  new  skills  and  new  pro- 
ductive ideas  in  science  and  engineering, 
mcrea-smg  numbers  of  Puerto  Ricans  are 
making  the  technological  development 
of  the  island  their  own  work  in  a  ver>' 
real  sense. 

Puerto  R:co  ."verves  as  a  training  school 
in  industrial  development  for  students 
and  visitors  from  other  countries. 

The  Commonwealth  state  department 
m  cooperation  with  AID,  w;th  the  UN., 
and  with  other  public  and  private  agen- 
cies, provides  hundreds  of  .scholarships  to 
Latin  Americans  and  to  students  from 
other  countries.  At  present,  more  than 
a  thou.sand  such  students  receive  techni- 
cal training  in  specialized  fields  in  Puer- 
to Rico  ever>-  year 

In  addition  to  these  trainees,  thou- 
.sands  of  other  flfisitors  have  gone  to 
Puerto  Rico  dupng  the  past  decade- 
leaders  m  business,  labor,  and  govern- 
ment— m  order  to  observe  at  first  hand 
how  Puerto  Rico  is  making  its  tremen- 
dous progress 

The.se  trainees  and  observers  go  to 
Puerto  Rico  to  take  possession  of  .scien- 
tific and  technical  ideas  in  order  to 
translate  them  Into  the  development 
programs  of  their  own  countries. 

But  something  more  is  communicated 
to  them  along  with  scientific  and  tech- 
nical ideas.  At  the  heart  of  the  Puerto 
Rican  accomplishment  they  di.scover  that 
freedom  of  the  mind  and  spirit  which 
characterizes  the  people  of  Puerto  Rico. 

I  believe  that  every  Member  will  join 
me  in  congratulating  our  fellow  citizens 
in  the  Commonwealth  on  this  12th  anni- 
versary of  their  successful  experiment  in 
democratic  self-government. 


REPUBLICAN  CONFERENCE 

Mr.  HAII.ECK  Mr.  Speaker,  I  a.sk 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  15  seconds 

The  SPE.^KER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Indiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 


Mr.  HALI^CK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  want 
to  remind  tlie  Members  on  my  side  of 
the  aisle  that  as  soon  as  the  House  ad- 
Jouriis  we  will  have  a  conference  on  a 
very  imjxirtant  matter  and  I  triLst  all 
Members  who  are  here  will  remain. 


COM^HTTEE  ON  AGRICULTURE 

Mr     MATSUNAOA.      Mr     Speaker.  I 

ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Com- 
mittee on  Au'riculture  have  until  mid- 
nu'ht  tonight  to  file  reports  on  the 
following  bills 

H  R  10708,  to  provide  for  increased 
wheat  acreat^e  allotments  m  the  Tulelake 
area  of  California. 

H  R  4242,  to  provide  for  the  release 
and  transfer  of  all  right,  title,  and  in- 
terest of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  and  to  certain  tracUs  of  land  m  Pender 
County,  N  C. 

S.  2218,  U)  authorize  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  U)  accept  the  transfer  of  cer- 
Uiln  national  forest  lands  in  Cocke 
County.  Tenn  ,  for  purpo>(  s  of  the  Foot- 
hills Parkway,  and  for  other  purposes. 

HR  10069,  to  authorize  tlie  exchange 
of  lands  adjacent  to  the  Lassen  National 
Forest  m  California,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses 

H  R.  9180.  io  amend  the  act  of  AuKUst 
28.  1950.  enabling  the  Secretary  of  A^:rl- 
culture  to  furnish,  upon  a  reimbursable 
basis,  certain  inspection  services  involv- 
ing overtime  work. 

This  has  bet-n  cleared  with  the  gen- 
tleman from  Iowa  IMr.  HoevenI.  the 
ranking  minority  member  of  the  com- 
mittee. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Havvaii' 

Mr.  HOEVEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving 
the  rii:ht  to  object,  I  understand  that  the 
list  read  does  not  include  the  so-called 
Guam  bill 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA  That  is  correct. 
This  Is  the  list  that  has  already  been 
taken  up  with  the  gentleman  and  been 
cleared 

Mr.  HOEVEN  Mr.  Speaker.  I  with- 
draw my  reservation  of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  Umpore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Hawaii'^' 

There  was  no  objection. 


LEGISLATION  lO  P^^TABLISH  A  NA- 
TIONAL DUNES  LAKESHORE  PARK 
IN  NORTHERN  INDIANA   * 

Mr.  ROUSH.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my  re- 
marks, and  to  Include  an  editorial. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Indiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr  ROUSH.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  am 
introducing  a  bill  which  represents  a 
compromise  of  proptisals  introduced 
earlier  in  the  88th  Congress  and  in  the 
87th  Congress  calling  for  the  establish- 
ment of  a  National  Dunes  Lakeshore 
Park  in  northern  Indiana. 

These  proposals  ranged  in  size  from  a 
lakeshore  park  of  approximately  9,800 
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acres  to  one  of  more  than  11,700  acres. 
1  opposed  the  larger  proposal  because  of 

the  conviction  it  would  be  detrimental  to 
future  industrial  expansion  in  the  area 
as  well  lus  to  expansion  which  might  be 
needed  m  future  years  by  tlie  proposed 
Indiana  State  port. 

The  legislation  I  am  introducing  today 
will  resolve  the  ditlerences.  It  will  pro- 
vide a  National  Dunes  Lakeshore  Park 
of  more  than  10,300  acres.  It  will  elimi- 
nate the  main  barrier  to  the  authoriza- 
tion of  Federal  participation  in  the  con- 
struction of  the  proposed  State  port.  It 
will  establish  a  recreation  area  which  will 
meet  the  demands  of  a  rapidly  growing 
population.  Most  imjxjrtant  It  will  pre- 
.serve  for  all  time  an  area  unique  in  its 
flora  and  fauna,  unique  in  its  shifting 
dunes. 

This  comprcimiso  proposal  has  the  ap- 
proval of  all  those  individuals  and  groups 
interested  in  the  prescr\'ation  of  Indi- 
ana's famed  dunes  area.  It  has  the  ap- 
proval of  the  Indiana  State  administra- 
tion. It  has  the  approval  of  those  inter- 
ested in  the  industrial  development  of 
this  section  of  Indiana. 

Debat^^  over  various  proposals  have 
been  both  warm  and  lengthy  but  the 
f-'oal  of  twth  sides  has  always  been  the 
same. 

Today  we  begin  action  which  can  turn 
dream  into  reality,  into  blessings  which 
will  earn  for  us  the  commendations  of 
future  generations  I  most  earnestly  and 
sincerely  ask  for  the  cooperation  of  my 
colleauues  in  obtaining  speedy  approval 
of  this  legislation  to  preserve  this  rich 
inheritance  nature  has  given  to  us  all. 

I  also  call  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues an  editorial  which  appeared  in 
this  morning's  Washington  Post: 
The  Dt'NEs  Again 
There  Is  some  implausible  good  news  about 
Indiana  dunes,  the  matchless  recreation  area 
on  U\ke  Michigan  that  has  been  threatened 
by  industrial  bulldozers.  On  Wednesday,  the 
Senate  Interior  Committee  Is  due  to  take  up 
a  comprnmlse  bill  that  would  create  an 
Indiana  dunes  lakeshore  area,  thus  saving 
forever  a  gnod  part  of  this  recreational  beach 
which  nature  has  providentially  placed  with- 
in 100  miles  of  9  5  million  people  In  the 
Chicago  area. 

The  problem  in  the  past  Is  that  the  bill 
was  supported  by  Senator  Paui,  H.  Douglas 
and  by  conservation  groups,  but  opposed  by 
powerful  steel  companies  and  almost  all  of 
the  Indiana  delegation  In  Congress.  How- 
ever, a  compromise  formula  has  been  evolved 
that  Is  acceptable  to  the  conservationists,  to 
Mr  Dort.LA.s.  and  to  both  Senators  from 
Indiana,  Mr.  B.ath  and  Mr.  Hartki  (who 
Incidentally,  deserve  immense  credit  for  tak- 
ing a  positive  attitude  to  the  problem  of 
saving  the  dunes) . 

Under  the  bill,  a  lakeshore  area  of  10.8 
miles  of  shoreline  and  11.292  acres  would  be 
created,  Including  2,182  acres  and  3  miles  of 
shireline  already  set  aside  In  a  State  park. 
The  National  Park  Service  estimates  that  It 
would  cost  »19  million  during  the  first  5  years 
to  acquire  the  land,  and  $5.8  million  to  de- 
velop the  area.  This  is  a  modest  sum  that 
would  be  amply  repaid  In  years  ahead  by 
the  plea-sure  the  area  can  afford  In  a  con- 
gested urban  replon. 

If  the  Senate  committee  approves  the  bill, 
action  by  the  whole  Senate  Is  likely — and 
enactment  of  similar  legislation  by  the  House 
would  be  at  least  an  outside  possibility.  The 
cause  IS  a  worthy  one,  and  the  broad  support 
fiar  the  Senate  bill  auspicious.    A  nudge  from 


the  White  House  might  Just  prove  the  key 
to  saving  the  dunes  In  this  session  of  Con- 
gress.   

LEGISLATION  TO  ESTABLISH  A  NA- 
TIONAL DUNES  LAKESHORE  PARK 
IN  NORTHERN  INDIANA 

Mr.  HALLECK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
rem.arks. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Indiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HALLECK.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  order 
that  the  Record  may  not  stand  unchal- 
lenged at  this  point,  and  of  course  I  do 
not  know  at  the  moment  just  what  the 
gentleman  from  Indiana  who  represents 
the  Fifth  District  has  in  mind  in  respect 
to  the  bill  he  refers  to.  I  want  it  under- 
stood this  arrangement  for  a  park  that 
they  are  talking  about  is  in  the  district 
I  have  been  privileged  to  represent  for 
30  years. 

I  want  it  definitely  understood  that,  so 
far  as  I  can  discover,  the  people  in  the 
affected  area  have  not  changed  their 
position  one  single  bit.  I  have  been 
struggling  to  accomplish  the  construc- 
tion of  a  port  for  the  people  of  Indiana 
for  at  least  25  years.  But  we  have  been 
roadblocked,  we  have  been  stymied,  by 
many  of  the  people  who  have  come  over 
into  our  State  of  Indiana,  in  my  opinion 
without  any  justification,  and  have  been 
throwing  their  weight  around  to  try  to 
prevent  the  accomplishment  of  the  con- 
struction of  a  deep-water  port  that  has 
been  th?  objective  of  every  Governor  of 
Indiana  since  Paul  'V.  McNutt. 

As  far  as  this  park  arrangement  is 
concerned,  the  people  I  represent,  as  far 
as  I  can  discover,  are  still  against  that. 
In  my  opinion  this  latest  proposal  rep- 
resents no  real  compromise. 

I  supported  the  water  resources  bill 
the  other  day,  I  expect  to  support  the 
wilderness  bill,  but  I  am  not  going  along 
with  an  arrangement  which,  in  my 
opinion,  simply  would  mean  the  defeat 
of  the  industrial  development  of  the  area 
I  am  privileged  to  represent. 

I  would  like  to  remind  my  colleague 
from  Indiana  that,  in  my  opinion,  any 
proposal  for  the  State  of  Indiana  to  give 
up  the  park  that  we  have  had  in  north- 
em  Indiana  for  years  and  years  and 
years  will  never  meet  with  the  approval 
of  the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  Indi- 
ana. "We  have  there  preserved  13  miles 
of  the  shoreline  of  Lake  Michigan,  and 
dunes  through  zoning  for  residential  and 
recreational  purposes.  I  see  here  people 
from  the  State  of  Michigan.  There  are 
more  miles  and  miles  of  sand  dunes  in 
Michigan.  The  Indiana  areas  that  are 
proposed  to  be  taken  for  this  park  along 
the  lake  beside  the  State  park  which  we 
are  not  going  to  give  up  are  areas  that 
are  zoned  against  industrial  develop- 
ment, and  certainly  no  one  needs  to  save 
those  dimes  from  anybody.  I  would  not 
have  taken  this  time  except  I  heard 
what  the  gentleman  from  the  Fifth  Dis- 
trict said,  and  I  want  it  understood  I 
am  not  waiving  any  objections  I  have 


consistently  had  to  some  of  these  ar- 
rangements that  have  been  suggested. 

Testimont    of   the   Honorable   Charles   A. 

Halleck,  Before  Subcommittee  on  Public 

Lands.  Senate  Committee  on  Interior  and 

Insular  Affaers,  in  Opposftion  to  S.  2249, 

March  5,  1964 

My  name  is  Charles  A.  Halleck.  I  live  at 
Rensselaer,  Ind.,  and  as  the  Representative 
of  the  Second  Congressional  District  in  the 
U.S.  Congress  I  am  appearing  here  today  In 
opposition  to  Senate  bill  2249. 

For  more  than  3.0  years  Indiana  has  been 
working  to  establish  a  public  port  on  the 
shore  of  Lake  Michigan  in  Indiana  In  order 
that  we  can  have  access  to  new  markets  in 
this  country  and  overseas  through  the  Great 
Lakes  and  the  Saint  Lawrence  Seaway.  'We 
are  at  the  gateway  of  the  greatest  agrlctil- 
tural  and  industrial  area  on  earth. 

Since  1935,  when  I  first  came  to  the  Con- 
gress, I  have  been  fighting  for  this  deepwater 
harbor. 

That  year  I  held  meetings  with  cltlaens  of 
Porter  County  who  were  interested  In  the 
harbor  project,  and  with  the  district  engi- 
neer at  Chicago. 

Subsequently  I  Introduced  a  resolution, 
adopted  by  the  Committee  on  Rivers  and 
Harbors  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  call- 
ing for  a  reopening  of  an  Engineers'  survey 
previously  Instituted. 

Following  public  hearings  at  which  pri- 
vate citizens  and  public  officials  testified  In 
support  of  the  project,  the  Army  Engineers 
recommended  a  survey  of  the  entire  lake- 
front  along  the  Indiana  shoreline. 

To  Indicate  In  some  measure  the  level  of 
Interest  shown  in  this  project.  I  would  like 
to  point  out  that  among  those  present  at 
the  Engineers'  hearing  in  Chicago  on  August 
22.  1935,  were  the  Honorable  Paul  'V.  McNutt, 
Governor  of  Indiana,  and  the  Honorable  Lee 
B.  Clayton,  mayor  of  Gary,  Ind. 

A  further  hearing  on  the  resolution  was 
held  on  March  19,  1936.  Among  those  at- 
tending were  Governor  McNutt  and  Repre- 
sentative Louis  Ludlow,  of  Indiana.  Sena- 
tors Sherman  Minton  and  Frederick  'Van 
Nuys  both  submitted  statements  to  the  Board 
of  Engineers  supporting  the  resolution. 

The  records  of  the  Army  Engineers  will 
also  indicate  that  the  Honorable  Henry  F. 
Schricker,  twice  Governor  of  Indiana,  sup- 
ported the  idea  of  a  public  harbor  at  the 
Burns  Waterway  site,  as  did  Govs,  Ralph 
Gates,  George  Craig,  and  Harold  Handley  dtir- 
ing  their  terms  of  office,  and  as  Gov.  Matthew 
Welsh  does  now. 

I  cite  these  names  only  to  indicate  to  this 
committee  that  through  the  years  the  Idea 
of  a  deepwater  public  port  for  Indiana  on 
the  shore  of  Lake  Michigan  has  had  the  sup- 
port of  Governors,  Senators,  Representatives, 
State  legislators,  mayors,  business  and  In- 
dustry, labor  organizations,  and  private  citi- 
zens without  regard  for  political  considera- 
tions whatsoever. 

No  claim  that  a  harbor  of  the  type  en- 
visaged by  this  host  of  sponsors  could  be 
built  at  another  site  can  be  sustained. 

The  Corps  of  Army  Engineers,  after  exten- 
sive study  of  Indiana's  shore  line,  has  con- 
cluded that  the  Burns  Waterway  vicinity  is 
the  only  feasible  location  for  such  a  harbor. 
Indiana's  battle  to  make  this  dream  a 
reality  has  been  long  and  frustrating.  It 
was  necessary  to  virtually  begin  all  over  again 
after  World  War  II  had  put  the  plan,  to- 
gether with  many  others  over  the  Nation,  in 
mothballs  for  the  duration. 

Today,  It  so  happens,  I  am  the  only  Mem- 
ber of  the  Congress  still  serving  who  has 
lived  with  this  project  almost  since  its  In- 
ception. 

The  fact  that  succeedmg  public  officials  in 
my  home  State  have,  in  their  time  of  office, 
endorsed  the  harbor  without  qualification  Is. 
to  me,  eloquent  testimony  to  Its  Tightness. 
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Having  put  Indiana's  position  in  historic 
perspective.  I  would  like  to  proceed  with  my 
observation*  concerning  the  bill  now  before 
your  committee. 

This  proposal,  aa  you  well  know.  Is  nothing 
new 

Previous  bills,  stimulated  by  the  same 
sources,  would  have  destroyed  Indiana's 
hopes  for  a  public  harbor  m  the  sh<ire  t>f 
Lake  Michigan  In  the  Burrow  Waterway  vi- 
cinity. 

Hearings  were  held  by  this  subcommittee. 
but  nothing  came  of  the  matter,  and  I  think 
rightly  so. 

Senate  bill  2249.  as  it  Is  now  written,  does 
not  Include  the  Phase  CJne  area  of  the  Buri.s 
waterway  harbor,  or  the  area  In  which  the 
Bethlehem  Steel  Co  Is  nriw  engai^ed  In  a 
major  Industrial  develnpment.  but  It  does 
undermine  the  economic  potentUU  of  the 
area  and  locks  In  the  prop^aed  public  port 
from  future  expansion  for  all  time 

There  Is  no  section  In  this  c<nintry  with 
greater  Industrial  potential  than  the  area 
here  Involved,  from  the  standpoint  of  new 
capital  Investment,  brlniflni?  J  iba  and  em- 
pl  jyment  for  people  numbering  in  the  thuu- 
s  iricls,  the  need  for  which  we  hear  a  great 
deal  about  these  days 

.\nd  It  should  be  understood  that  the  eco- 
nomic growth  of  this  area  ts  no  myth — It  Is 
talcing  place  right  now. 

Beyond  that,  It  should  be  understood  that 
harbor  facilities  are  going  to  be  built,  the 
on:y  question  being  whether  they  will  be 
public  or  privately  owned  And  if  they  are 
privately  owned.  Indiana  will  have  lost  f'lr 
ai;  time  Its  opportunity  la  deep  wafer  access 
to  one  of  the  great  commercial  channels  of 
the  world. 

Mr.  Chairman,  because  of  what  Is  here  at 
st;\ke  for  the  people  of  Indiana.  I  have 
thoroughly  investigated  the  proposal  to  es- 
tablish a  lakeshore  development  In  Porter 
County  and  recently  toured  the  area  again,  as 
I  hHve  many  times  In  the  past,  for  another 
firsthand  look,  and  also  to  talk  to  the  folks 
I  represent,  to  And  out  how  they  feel  about 
this  matter. 

With  your  lndulgenc(»  I  xUl  offer  some  of 
mv  findings  for  the  record 

First  of  all.  there  has  been  a  great  deal  of 
tumult  and  shouting  about  saving  the  dunes, 
as  though  some  Industrial  monster  were  go- 
ing to  come  In  and  wipe  out.  somehow,  the 
great  mounds  of  sand  that  the  action  of 
wind  and  wave  have  piled  up  on  the  southern 
ar.d  eastern  shores  of  Lakf  Michigan  through 
the  ages. 

I  would  like  to  examine  that  slogan  for 
a  minute,  because  It  has  attracted  a  lot  of 
a^eritlon  9ver  the  country 

The  Implication  Is  that  unless  this  bill  is 
enacted  a  unique  natural  resource  of  our 
country  will  be  destroyed  for  posterity 

Most  of  the  people  I  talk  to,  who  are  un- 
familiar with  the  situation,  seem  to  think 
there  are  a  few  dur.es  in  Indiana  and  that's  it 

I  think  It  should  be  understood  that  Porter 
County  has  15  miles  of  dunes,  and  If  all  of 
them  were  somehow  leveled.  I  don't  know 
where  they  would  put  the  sand 

But  when  and  If  they  got  that  Job  done, 
they  could  start  on  the  shoreline  In  Mlrhl- 
g  i.-i.  which  has  the  bipgest  dunes  In  the  Mid- 
west, stretching  for  .some  200  miles,  more 
or  less. 

But  so  that  I  won''  bo  misunderstood, 
let  me  make  It  perfectly  clear  I  am  for 
recreation;  I  am  for  conservation.  I  ap- 
preciate the  unique  character  of  dune  land; 
and  I  want  to  see  dunes  preserved  for 
posterity. 

But  It  Isn't  going  to  take  a  national  park 
In  Porter  County  to  do  It 

Porter  County,  Ir.d  ,  h.is  a  master  plan 
In  effect  which  was  adopted  June  15.  1959 
and  revised  In  June  of  1^6 1  Tills  plan  was 
adopted  In  accordance  with  Indiana  statutes 
and  was  prepared  by  Kenneth  I.    Schellle  & 


.VsaoUates.  planning  consultants  of   Indlan- 
ap<j|ls,  Ind. 

Thi.s   master  plan  provides  for  the  zoning 
of   land    in    the  county    for   lt«   highest    and 
best  use.     It  Includes  rigid  Industrl.il  staiid 
irds    to   be    met    by    Indu.stry    In    those   aretui 
■r.oned  for  that  purpose 

These/it<indarda  were  subniltttHl  in  thlt 
c-mmlttee  during  hearings  held  In  February 
1962,  and  are  a  matter  of  record 

The  plan  was  admlnlAtered  by  the  ri>rter 
County  Plan  Commission,  whose  executive 
secretary  Is  a  Mr   Arthvir  Tuev.burg 

I  was  ama/.etl  to  learn  from  him  that  never 
has  the  Porter  County  Plan  Comn\l.«j«lori 
been  contacted  .it  any  time  by  anybcxly  from 
the  Office  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
concerning  use  of  land  In  the  area  prupeised 
In  Senate  bill  2249. 

Had  the  Department  taken  the  trouTjle 
they  Would  have  learned  some  Interesting 
fact-s  They  would  have  learned,  for  in- 
stance, that  the  Porter  County  master  plan 
sets  a.slde  two-thlrd.s  of  the  land  along  the 
county's  Lake  Michigan  shoreline  for  resi- 
dential and  recreational  purposes  and  only 
one-third   for   Industrial  development 

Let'.-*  look  at  the  reoreatlonnl  aspects  first 

The  Department  would  have  learned  that 
the  Indliina  Dunes  SUite  Park,  which  In  In 
Porter  County.  contaln.s  more  than  2,000 
acres  of  dune  land  which  nobo<ly,  le:uit  of 
all  the  Federal  Government,  has  to  "save" 
from  anybody. 

They  would  have  learned  that  after  hav- 
ing been  established  more  than  30  ye^irs  ago. 
the  Indiana  Dunes  State  Park  t<xl.iy  Is  less 
than  one-fourth  developed  -  not  because  the 
State  of  Indlanji  hiis  been  dilatory,  but  be- 
cause use  of  the  facilities  has  not  Justified 
spending  additional  public  money  for  this 
purpose 

I  would  he  the  first  to  admit  that  if  the 
Fourth  of  July  dawns  bright  and  clear  and 
hot.  the  beach  at  the  Indiana  Dunes  St,ite 
Park  will  be  crowded  by  noon — and  may  I 
say  with  Illinois  people 

These  folks  will  be  congregated  In  an  area 
of  shorelme  about  1.800  feet  In  length 
even  though  the  park  has  a  beach  .3  miles 
long  &ut  I  would  like  for  any  member  of 
this  committee  to  pay  a  visit  to  Dunes  .St.ite 
Park  on  any  working  day  of  the  week.  If 
you  want  to  really  And  out  about  the  use 
factor  In  this  proposal  to  establish  a  na- 
tional park. 

Do  not  get  me  wrong.  Indiana  established 
this  park  Indiana  Intends  to  keep  this  park 
as  a  unit  of  one  uf  the  finest  park  systems 
of  any  SUite  in  the  Union  And  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  docs  not  have  to 
save  this  great  recreational  area  for  poster- 
ity Indiana  has  paid  the  freight  on  Its 
maintenance  for  more  than  30  years  and 
win  continue  to  do  so. 

Beyond  thjit,  Indiana  will  expand  the 
park's  facilities  as  public  use  warrants 

5?o  this,  to  start  with.  Is  3  miles  of  shoreline 
and  more  than  2,000  acres  of  Indiana  dunes 
that  nobody  h;is  to  save 

Now  let  us  go  Into  the  residential  aspects 
of  this  zoning  business.  The  maps  having 
to  do  with  this  proposal  indicate  that  the 
community  of  Beverly  Shores,  a  town  con- 
trolled by  the  Porter  County  master  plan, 
has  four  and  a  half  miles  of  shoreline,  which 
Include  dunes. 

The  community  of  Porter.  In  the  same 
category,  has  six-tenths  of  a  mile  of  shore- 
line and  Ogden  dunes  has  a  mile  Dune 
Acres  has  another  2  6  miles. 

This  Is  8  4  additional  miles  of  shoreline  and 
dunes,  all  of  It  protected  by  law  from  Indud* 
trial  use 

Does  anyone  on  this  committee  really  be- 
lieve that  the  dunes  included  in  these  com- 
munity boundaries  need  to  be  saved  from 
the  very  people  who  have  bought  this  prop- 
erty and  built  homes  on  much  of  It^ 


Together  with  the  shoreline  of  the  Indi- 
ana Dunes  State  Park,  this  community 
slu)re;ine  I  am  .speaking  about  amounts  to 
!;early  12  of  the  15  miles  of  Porter  County- 
Uike  Michigan  shoreline,  and  all  of  It  In- 
cludes dune  land 

I  would  hopf>  that  this  fact  lays  to  rest. 
once  and  lor  all.  the  rtction  that  this  bill 
now  before  the  comnutice  is  designed  lo  save 
the  dunes 

Let  me  bring  up  another  disturbing  as- 
pect i>f  this  situation  The  people  of  Por- 
ter County  already  have  In  excess  of  15.000 
acres  of  land  taken  off  the  ta.ic  rolls  for  ont 
purpo.se  or  another  parks,  recreation  ,ire,i*. 
Scout  camps  In  the  dunes  region,  to  name  a 
few 

Of  the  more  than  ll.ooo  acres  proposed  In 
.Senate  bill  2'J49,  some  9,500  more  acres  would 
be  removed  from  the  tax  rolls  of  the  county. 

I  can  only  assume  that  Mr  Allen  Edmonds 
of  the  National  Park  Service  was  quoted  cor- 
rectly by  the  press  after  a  recent  appe.irance 
in  Porter.  Ind. 

In  any  event,  the  Gary  Post-Tribune  re- 
p<irted  as  follows; 

"The  tax  loss  to  a  local  governint nt  would 
be  great,"  Edmonds  said,  "if  all  the  property 
were  purchased  by  the  Federal  Government 

"As  an  example."  he  Is  quoted  as  having 
said,  "If  all  developed  and  undfvel<jped  prop- 
erty were  bought  In  the  town  of  Porter  In- 
cludetl  In  the  proposed  park  the  lo.s8  to  the 
It^wn  In  tiixes  would  be  $30,000  a  year" 

And.  gentlemen,  this  Is  a  very  small  town 

I  h.ive  ni>t  seen  figures  estimating  what 
the  Uix  loss  would  be  to  the  town  of  Beverly 
Shores,  also  a  small  community,  but  I  have 
been  told  by  citizens  of  that  community 
that  It  would  be  devastating 

And  while  we  are  on  the  subject  of  taxes, 
we  might  consider  for  Just  a  moment  the 
cost  of  this  proposal  to  the  people  of  the 
United  suites. 

I  have  heard  estimates  kicked  around,  pre- 
sumably coming  from  the  Department  of  the 
Interior,  indicating  that  the  e.stabllshment 
of  this  national  park  of  something  more 
than  11.000  acres,  would  be  about  $23  or  $24 
million. 

May  I  respectfully  suggest  to  this  commit- 
tee that  you  couldn't  buy  the  Beverly  Shores 
portion  of  this  proposal  for  that  amount 

Mr  Chairman.  I  have  literally  hundreds 
of  letters  from  citizens  whom  I  represent 
protesting  this  bill. 

A  poll  t.tken  by  the  Vldette  Messenger,  a 
daily  newsp.iiier  in  Porter  Couii'y.  resulted 
In  a  response  showing  1.378  people  against 
the  bill  and  102  In  favor  of  It 

nils  s.ime  newspaper.  Incidentally,  ran  a 
series  of  articles  poslns?  pertinent  questions 
which  deserve  an  answer  from  the  Dep.irt- 
ment  of  the  Interior 

H.iv:nK  this  In  mind.  I  would  like  Vo  sub- 
mit these  articles  for  the  record,  with  the 
request  that  the  people  I  represent  and  I 
be  supplied  with  answers  from  the  .ippro- 
prlate  sources 

I  believe  I  have  establl-^hed  that  the  dunes 
do  not  need  saving  by  anyone,  least  of  all  the 
Federal  Government 

It  may  be  fairly  asked.  What,  then  di>e« 
this  bill  save? 

I  ha\e  here  a  series  of  photoer.itihs  whicli 
were  taken  In  areas  Included  In  the  pro;>osed 
National  Lake  Shore  develr.pment 

Each  photograph  Is  numbered  and  the 
picture  was  taken  at  the  point  Indicated  by 
a  corresfMndlng  number  on  the  map  attached 
to  the  Inside  of  the  exhibit 

I  resp>ectfully  request  that  you  review  these 
phiit.ographs  and  then  ask  yourselves  whether 
you  can.  In  go<id  conscience,  reconuiienri  that 
those  parcels  be  Included  In  a  National  Lake 
Shore  development 

The  pictures  speak  for  themselves,  much 
more  eloquently  than  any  words  Let  me 
say.  It  Is  obvious  that  a  great  many  areas  to 
be  taken  under  this  bill  are  far  removed  from 
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tbe  shore  of  Lake  Michigan.  They  do  not 
conuiin  dunes  In  any  sense  of  the  word  and 
would  be  of  no  value  to  the  people  of  this 
country  as  a  national  park. 

My  understanding  Is  that  the  people  of 
Beverly  Shores,  deeply  concerned  with  the 
impact  of  this  bill  on  their  lives,  will  also 
oSer  graphic  evidence  of  the  violence  this 
bill  would  do  to  them.  I  am  certain  the 
committee  will  give  this  evidence  Its  most 
careful   and  sympathetic  consideration. 

To  sum  up  my  position  and  that  of  the 
State  of  Indiana  on  this  matter  let  me  say 

this: 

We  have  planned,  we  have  appropriated 
Indiana  money,  we  have  abided  by  all  of  the 
priK-edures  that  are  requisite  to  Federal  ap- 
proval of  our  harbor  project  and,  most  im- 
portant, we  are  well  on  our  way  toward  the 
development  of  a  great  new  area  of  economic 
strength  for  this  Nation. 

Having  these  things  In  mind.  I  trust,  Mr. 
Chairman,  that  this  great  committee  will 
through  its  understanding,  reject  this  latest 
retread  of  a  proposal  that  has  been  before 
^l and    rejected — several   times   before. 

I  would  hope  that  this  committee  might 
recognize  the  potential  that  here  exists  for 
my  .state  t^->  contribute  further  to  the  kind 
of  progress  that  has  brought  to  the  people 
of  America  through  a  vigorous  competitive, 
expanding  economy  of  abundance  the  high- 
est standard  of  living  that  the  world  has 
ever  known. 

Believe  me,  gentlemen,  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment doesn't  have  to  concern  Itself  about 
saving  dune   land   In   Indiana. 

Indiana  set  aside  the  best  of  them  many 
years  ago  as  a  great  park  for  everyone  to 
enjov— and  we  don't  charge  anyone  more  to 
enjoy  them  because  he  comes  from  beyond 
our  borders — nor  do  we  Intend  to. 

Mr  Chairman,  I  have  resolutions  here 
passed  by  various  organizations,  private,  and 
public,  some  of  which  I  understand  have 
been  submitted  to  your  committee,  and 
others  delivered  to  me  with  the  request  that 
they  be  Included  In  the  record. 

I  would  appreciate  your  permission  to  In- 
clude as  part  of  my  testimony  such  resolu- 
tions and  other  documents  pertinent  to  this 
hearing  which  may  not  have  been  offered 
previously. 

LEGISLATION  TO  ESTABLISH  A  NA- 
TIONAL DUNES  LAKESHORE  PARK 
IN  NORTHERN  INDIANA 
Mr.  STRATTON.     Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  York?  " 

There  was  no  objection, 
Mr  STRATTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
listt-ned  with  interest  to  the  remarks  of 
iho  two  uentlemen  from  Indiana.  I  am 
very  liappy  to  yield  to  my  colleague,  the 
gentleman  from  Indiana  [Mr.  Roush]. 
■  Mr.  ROUSH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank  my 
colleague  for  yielding. 

In  answer  to  the  distinguished  mi- 
nority leader's  comment,  I  am  sure  he  as 
minority  leader  knows  that  I,  too,  have 
been  a  .supporter  of  the  Indiana  Port  and 
that  I  would  do  nothing  that  would  pro- 
mote a  measure  which  would  interfere 
with  the  development  of  that  port.  I 
look  upon  this  as  a  compromise  which 
would  permit  us  finally  to  resolve  this 
question  and  permit  us  to  go  ahead  with 
the  port  without  the  intervention  of 
people  f  fom  other  States  and  other  areas. 
I  would  also  say  to  the  gentleman  that 


the  bill  which  I  introduced  provides  that 
the  Indiana  Dunes  Park  could  not  be 
given  up  without  the  consent  of  the  State 
of  Indiana. 

Mr.  HAitLECK.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  STRATTON.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Indiana. 

Mr.  HALLECK.  The  whole  thing 
would  fall  of  its  own  weight  if  the  Fed- 
eral Grovernment  did  not  get  the  State 
park.  Would  the  gentleman  agree  with 
me  that  the  people  of  Indiana  would 
never  give  up  that  park  for  Federal  use 
without  the  consent  of  the  State? 

Mr.  ROUSH.  That  is  right  and  the 
consent  of  the  State  is  necessary. 

Mr.  HALLECK.     Then  the  whole  thing 

falls. 

Mr.  ROUSH.  As  to  whether  or  not  the 
people  would  be  willing  to  give  up  this 
State  park  that  remains  to  be  seen. 

Mr.  HALLECK.  I  do  not  want  to  get 
into  any  controversy  with  our  colleague 
on  the  other  side  so  I  do  not  refer  to  him 
by  name  or  even  by  State,  but  let  us  say 
you  and  I  are  represented  in  the  other 
body  by  two  men  from  our  State,  and  if 
they  would  show  as  much  dilligence  in 
trying  to  get  a  public  port  for  Indiana 
as  they  have  in  other  matters  we  would 
get  a  longer  way  down  the  road. 

Mr.  ROUSH,  I  am  sure  the  gentle- 
man would  agree  that  this  particular 
Representative  has  not  been  dilinquent 
in  working  for  the  port. 


nation  attempted  to  resist  Hitler's  imperial- 
Ism?") 

This  dramatic  message  was  broadcast  by  an 
underground  radio  station  from  behind  the 
Iron  Curtain  and  monitored  In  'Vienna  on 
the  eve  of  Premier  Nlklta  Khrxishchev's 
arrival  this  week  in  Warsaw  to  attend  the 
Communist  celebration  marking  the  20th 
anniversary  of  the  so-called  Chelm  manifesto 
Issued  on  July  22,  1944,  by  the  Soviet  Army 
in  cooperation  with  a  small  group  of  Polish 
Red  agents  self -exiled  in  Moscow  diu-lng  the 


war. 


BREACH     OF     FAPTH 


CAPTIVE   NATIONS    WEEK 

Mr.  SHORT,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  [Mr.  Derwinski]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  North  Dakota? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  2 
weeks  ago  the  Nation  commemorated 
Captive  Nations  Week  with  the  growing 
realization  of  the  fact  that  the  freedom 
of  the  United  States  and  the  rest  of  the 
free  world  is  threatened  as  long  as  com- 
munism maintains  its  control  over  the 
previously  free  peoples  of  Eastern  Europe 
and  Asia. 

Ironically,  just  shortly  after  the  com- 
memoration of  Captive  Nations  Week  in 
the  United  States.  Nikita  Khrushchev 
visited  Poland,  whose  people  suffer  under 
the  yoke  of  Soviet- imposed  puppets. 
The  Philadelphia  Evening  Bulletin 
carried  a  most  pertinent  article  by  Ales- 
sandro  Gregorian  entitled  "  'Celebration' 
for  a  Nation  in  Chains."  which  I  place  in 
the  Record  as  a  dramatic  description  of 
the  captivity  of  that  once  free  country. 
Celebration  for  a  Nation  in  Chains 
(By  Alessandro  Gregorian) 

(Note. — "Twenty  years  after  Its  'libera- 
tion,' Poland,  once  a  solid  bridgehead  of 
Western  civilization  in  Eastern  Europe,  Is 
still  an  open  wound  and  a  black  spot  on  the 
conscience  of  our  time.  It  Is  now  more  than 
ever  a  crucified  country  betrayed  and  aban- 
doned m  the  hands  of  the  Kremlin  over- 
lords. Is  there  no  one  in  the  free  world  to 
remember  that  the  Second  World  War  started 
In  Poland  and  for  Poland's  freedom  when  this 


Chelm  is  an  Insignificant  town  on  the 
eastern  border  of  Poland,  where  20  years  ago 
Stalin's  troops  crossed  the  Curzon  line  to- 
ward Berlin.  The  manifesto  was  the  first 
evidence  that  in  spite  of  the  Moscow  and 
Teheran  agreements  of  1943,  to  restore  an 
independent  Poland,  the  Russians  unequivo- 
cally intended  to  include  this  country  within 
their  colonial  empire  as  it  had  been  during 
the  czarist  era. 

The  document,  signed  by  a  ghost  Polish 
committee  on  national  liberation,  started 
by  denouncing  the  emigre  Polish  Govern- 
ment in  London  and  its  agency  In  Poland 
as  an  Illegal  self-styled  authority.  Soon 
the  Polish  underground  units,  which  for  5 
long  years  had  heroically  fought  the  Nazi 
occupation,  were  liquidated  and  the  puppet 
committee  was  installed  in  Lubln  as  a  pro- 
visional government  taking  orders  from  the 
Red  Army. 

The  manifesto  marked  In  fact  the  founda- 
tion of  the  first  Russian  colony  in  Europe 
and  t!W  beginning  of  the  cold  war  between 
East  and  West. 

STRANGE     HOLIDAY 

The  tragic  date  of  July  22,  1944,  Is  now, 
through  historical  distortions  and  moral  Im- 
postures, celebrated  as  the  national  holiday 
of  a  nation  in  chains. 

Chelm  followed  Katyn,  where  4,300  Polish 
officers  had  been  murdered  by  Stalin's  com-- 
mlssars.  During  the  same  ugly  summer  of 
1944  occurred  the  Warsaw  bloodbath,  when 
Polish  patriots  arose  against  the  Germans, 
while  the  "allied"  Red  army  stopped  at  the 
gates  of  the  burning  city  watching  with  in- 
difference for  63  days  as  the  Germans  wiped 
out  the  courageous  Insurrection.  Then  came 
the  complete  enslavement  of  the  country 
within  the  Communist  empire. 

Today  Poland  is  plagued  with  a  thousand 
problems.  There  is  great  concern  about  the 
food  situation.  The  summer  harvest  loc*s 
very  poor. 

Prices  are  going  up  everywhere  and  the 
spiral  of  inflation  Is  shaking  the  fragile  sta- 
bility of  the  controlled  socialist  economy. 
An  ordinary  Polish  worker  earns  less  than 
$10  weekly.  Professional  people  are  paid 
between  $20  and  $35  a  week. 

TenFions  and  disorders  beset  the  Red  au- 
thorities in  many  industrial  and  rural  areas. 
People  ask  for  more  food,  better  housing, 
higher  salaries  and,  above  all,  freedom.  A 
new  Poznan  rebellion  is  feared — one  reason, 
perhaps,  why  Polish  and  Soviet  Army  units 
are  preparing  for  large-scale  maneuvers  in 
various  parts  of  the  country. 

While  Wladislaw  Gomulka,  first  secretary 
of  the  Polish  Communist  Party,  and  Prime 
Minister  Jozef  Cyrankiewicz  are  spurring  the 
collectivized  peasants  to  produce  more  and 
better  in  order  to  feed  their  hungry  broth- 
ers, the  police  and  the  official  Red  unions  are 
tightening  their  grip  around  the  industrial 
worker  suspected  of  sabotage  and  bourgeoisie 
aspirations.  The  clock,  emphasize  the  re- 
ports, has  been  turned  back  to  the  Stalinist 

era. 

The  Warsaw  government,  according  zo 
trustworthy  diplomatic  reports,  is  even  to- 
day wrestling  with  the  underground  move- 
ment, although  it  is  necessarily  limited  to 
smaller  areas. 
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CATHOLICS  STRONG 

However,  the  strongest  force  opposing  the 
atheistic  regime  in  Poland  h<is  been  the 
Catholic  Church,  which  h;is.  rr'  m  the  very 
beginning,  mobilized  the  entire  spiritual  re- 
sources of  the  nation  in  defense  agam-it  the 
Marxist  oppression 

While  almost  all  Jt-ws  were  kiHed  by  Hitler 
and  Stalin  durlni?  the  war,  the  eastern  Po- 
lish territories  Inhabited  mostly  by  Orthodox 
believers  were  incorporated  into  the  S<ivlet 
Union.  Then  the  Protestant  Germans  from 
western  lands  were  exterminated  or  forced 
Into  exodus  toward  the  Clerman  sectors  oc- 
cupied by  American,  British,  and  French 
forces. 

As  a  result  of  these  trnt^lc  episodes  Poland 
was  left  with  a  hom'-^pnf'ous  population 
that  Is  96  percent  Catholic,  giving  the  church 
a  strong  strategic  fK>6ltlon  In  the  struggle  for 
survival. 

Persecutions,  p<5lltlcal  attempts  to  at- 
tract clergy  Into  the  Marxist  peace  move- 
fent.  heavy  taxation,  and  other  sorts  of  har- 
as.smenta  have  been  until  now  unable  to 
break  the  backbone  '>f  the  Pnlish  episcopate 
Stephan  Cardinal  Wyszynskl.  the  titular 
head  of  the  Catholic  Church,  represents  In 
fact  the  real  leadership  of  the  Polish  natl.m 
Oomulka  la  very  much  aware  of  the  Cardi- 
nal's power  and  wisely  avoids  a  direct  clash 
with  the  religious  feelings  of  the  people. 

During  his  sojotirn  in  VV  irs  iw  Mr  K  m  iv 
discuss  with  his  satellites  Maos  devlatlonlsm. 
the  protracted  cokl  w  ir  w'.'h  the  c.ipi'.uis';- 
world,  new  meastires  aiminkr  to  remf  iroe  the 
economic  exploitation  of  Russia's  •'allies" 
But  he  will  hardly  forget  that  Poland  Is  and 
probably  will  rem.aln  what  Czar  Peter  the 
Great  used  to  call  "the  thorny  problem  of 
my  life." 

In  addition,  it  was  e.spccially  gratlfv- 
m?  to  note  the  trpm^ndous  nationwide 
response  both  bv  p'lblic  officials  and 
newspapers  to  the  commemoration  of 
Captive  Nations  Wcfk.  Typical  of  edi- 
torial comment  wa,s  that  m  the  Shreve- 
port  Times  of  July  16  1964,  winch  I 
insert  as  part  of  my  ifmark^: 
CAPTfvi:  Nations  Wexk 

Though  few  may  be  aware  of  It.  this  is 
Captive  Nations  Week  a  time  President 
Johnson  proclaimed  rather  h  ilfhe  ir'edlv — ■ 
for  all  Americans  to  "give  renewed  devotion 
to  the  Just  aspirations  of  all  peop'.e  fir  na- 
tional Independence  and  human  liberty" 

The  original  captive  nations  resolution, 
passed  by  Congress  In  1959,  was  a  lot  strong- 
er than  Mr.  John.=;on's  declaration:  It  took 
direct  aim  at  Russian  Communist  imperial- 
ism In  enslaved  Eastern  Europe,  and  else- 
where 

Presidents  Kennedy  ind  Johnson  rendered 
the  resolution  so  Inoffensive  that  even  Khru- 
shchev could  second  It.  Mr  Johnson  prob- 
ably wouldn't  even  have  bothered  with  It 
except  that  he  was  required  to  say  something 
by  law. 

What  he  said  was  pretty  general  The 
President  did  not  mention  the  Soviet  Union 
by  name;  neither  did  he  single  out  com- 
munism. 

It  seems  that  for  the  admlnls'ratlon  self- 
determination  Is  a  relative  term  It's  all 
right  for  .Africans— In  fact,  it  s  a  passionate 
must  for  Afrlcan.s  but  the  East  European 
nations  under  Communist  rule  somehow 
don't  seem   to  qti  ilify 

For  the  State  Department.  Captive  Na- 
tions Week  Is  an  irritant  because  It  might 
tend  to  upset  "peaceful  coexistence"  or  "In- 
crease tensions  "  de.  .rge  F  Kennan  former 
Ambassador  to  Rus-sia.  has  observed  that  the 
resolution  "has  freed  no  nations,  nor  Is  It 
likely   to   do   so  • 

Dr.  Lev  E.  Dobrlansky,  professor  of  eco- 
nomics at  Georgetown  University  and  author 


of  the  captive  nations  resolution  (Public 
Law  8690 1,  has  replied  to  Mr  Kennan,  as 
follows : 

'It  Is  obvli;>us  that,  like  proclam.itlons,  no 
resolution  will  free  anyone  anywhere  By 
Its  very  nature,  a  resolution  Is  an  ideological 
commitment  that  necessitates  action  and 
implementation,  and  this  requires  not  only 
reason  but  also  will  It  is  because  we  have 
not  expressed  an  official  will  to  implement 
the  captive  nations  resolution  that  ab.so- 
lutely  no  progress  has  been  made  toward 
the  eventual  liberation  and  freedom  of  the 
captive   nations." 

Where  there  Is  no  will  there  Is  no  way. 
But  as  long  as  the  American  pe<iple  are  aware 
of  the  continued  Red  captivity  of  once-free 
peoples  there  Is  perhaps  some  small  hope — 
and  to  stimulate  this  .iwareness  Is  the  pur- 
pose of  Captive  Nations  Week 

Before  the  adjournment.  Mr  Speaker, 
I  will  provide  the  Members  with  addi- 
tional editorial  and  news  comment  on 
the  tremendous  impact  of  Captive  Na- 
tions Week  not  only  in  the  United  States 
but  as  It  brings  fear  to  the  hearts  of  the 
Red  tyrants. 


MODIFY    IMMIGRATION    LAWS 

Mr  SHORT.  Mr  Speaker,  I  a.sk 
unanimous  con.sent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  Mr.  Becker  I  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  m  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  th*^  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  North  Dakota? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr  BECKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  my  col- 
league, John  W.  Wydi.er.  has  felt  .so 
strongly  about  the  need  to  modify  the 
Immigration  laws,  that  one  of  his  first 
acts  u[x;n  ent^Ting  the  88th  Coni.tre.ss  was 
UT)  introduce  H  R  4008,  to  redistribute 
tht'  immikjration  quotas  now  a\ailable 

Having  listened  to  his  statement  be- 
fore the  Subcommittee  on  the  Judiciary 
on  July  2,  1964.  I  felt  his  plea  was  so 
worthwhile  and  well  expressed  that  I  am 
inserting  herewith  a  copy  of  that  state- 
ment. 

Congressman  Wydi.er.  now  completing 
his  freshman  term  in  Congress,  has 
made  an  enviable  record  in  .serving  hts 
people,  and  I  feel  certain  that  the  sub- 
committee will  give  every  consideration 
to  the  arguments  he  presents  in  favor  of 
modifying  our  Immigration  quotas. 
STATrMENT  or  John  W   Wtdiitr   Bitore  Sra- 

roMMtTTKE    ON     THE    JlDIiIARY.     US      HOU.SE 
or    REPRESENTATrVES,    JUI.T     2,     1964 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  wish  to  thank  you  for  the 
invitation  you  personally  extended  to  me  to 
appear  before  your  subcommittee,  having 
special  Jurisdiction  over  immigration  and 
nationality,  to  testify  In  support  of  the  bill 
which  I  Introduced  last  year  It  was  one  of 
my  f\rst  nets  as  a  new  Congreannan. 

I  do  not  presume — as  a  new  Member  of 
Congress — to  tell  this  con»mlttee  exactly 
what  kind  of  a  bill  to  write  I  believe  the 
bill  I  sponsored  outlines  the  general  objec- 
tives It  should  seek  to  obtiiln  These  are 
( 1  I  A  fair  and  modern  way  of  setting  quotas 
•  within  the  reasonable  limitations  set  on 
immigration;  (2i  the  use  of  unused  quotas 
by  those  otherwise  eligible:  and  (3>  an  elimi- 
nation of  the  myriad  special  exceptions  to 
the  present  law 

If  this  committee  will  devise  and  submit 
such  a  bill  It  will  have  my  support  and.  I 
believe,  pass  the  Congress      The  platforms  of 


both  major  parties  have  called  for  such  ac- 
tion for  years. 

I  realize  that  there  is  concern  and  fear  over 
such  a  ch.inge  The  bill  must  be  compas- 
sionate and  will  favor,  when  compared  to 
present  laws,  the  peoples  of  southern  Europe. 
This  would  be  new,  but  should  not  be  un- 
welcomed       It  is  fair  and   Ju.st 

When  the  Pilgrims  landed  on  Plymouth 
Rock,  immigration  to  America  had  begun 

It  has  contlruied  ever  since,  and  America 
has  become  known  lus  the  Kind  of  oppor- 
tunity. Since  colonial  times  those  who 
came  !n  on  ench^wave  of  Immigration 
brought  skills  and  resourcefulness  which 
have  contributed  to  our  economic,  political, 
and  cultural  pr(jgress.  Of  course,  the  street* 
were  not  really  paved  with  gold,  but  op- 
portunity was  in  the  laud. 

With  the  changing  times  It  has  been  nec- 
es.sary  for  America  to  limit  the  numbers  of 
new  immigrants.  This  Is  proper — so  long  a« 
the  llmlt,itlons  are  applied  equally  and  in  a 
fair  and  Just  way 

,There  are  now  over  3.1.000  foreign  bom 
people  living  In  the  fabulous  Fourth  Con- 
gressional District  which  I  repre.sent  In  Con- 
gress. I  am  proud  to  represent  these  citi- 
zens In  Wa.shlngton  It  was  for  that  rea- 
8<in — on  February  21  of  last  year— I 
IntrodU'-ed  a  bill  iHR  40^i8)  to  redistribute 
the  Immigration  quotjis  to  those  countries 
that  really  needed  th.em  and  to  shift  unused 
quotas  to  ri>uiitrles  with  backlogs.  No  ac- 
tion was  then  taken  on  thl.s  and  many  simi- 
lar type  bills 

This  spring  I  had  written  the  chairman  of 
the  subcommittee  on  several  occasions  ask- 
ing that  hearings  be  held  on  my  bill. 
Finally,  this  past  month  he  t<5ld  me  they 
wovild  begin  shortly 

This  Is  great  news  for  those  with  relatives 
waiting  to  come  to  the  land  of  opportimltv— 
and  they  will  be  welcomed  In  the  fabuloul 
Fourth  Congressional   District  of  New  York. 


POVERTY  BILL— A  (COMMENTARY 

Mr.  SHORT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  a^k 
unanimous  cruisent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  Hampshire  Mr.  Cleveland] 
may  extend  his  remarks  at  this  point 
in  the  Record  and  include  extraneous 
matter 

The  SPEAKER  pro  temi>ore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  ^'entleman 
from  North  Dakota? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr  CLEVELAND  Mr.  Speaker.  Pres- 
ident Johnson's  poverty  bill  has  disturbed 
many  thoughtful  ;xH-)ple  This  is  not 
because  of  it,s  laudable  obiective  of  elim- 
inating poverty  but  because  of  its  inap- 
proprialtMy  conceived  provisions  for 
conducting  the  b.ittle.  To  raise  false 
expectations  of  eliminating  poverty  by 
means  of  leui.'^'.ation  could  serve  to  create 
cruel  disillusionment  in  the  minds  and 
hearts  of  many  h'.ss  fnrtunat«-  citizens. 

The  weekly  Monadnock  Ledger  of  Jaf- 
frey.  N  H  ,  discusses  the  poverty  bill  in  a 
July  23  editorial.  'Poor  Excuse."  Be- 
cause we  will  shortly  Ix"  considennsT  thii 
lei'islation.  I  include  this  editorial  in  the 
Record  for  my  collea^tues'  consideration. 
Richard  Noyes.  the  editor  of  the  U'dger  is 
a  thiUMhtful  and  concernixl  citizen.  His 
editorial  comments  on  this  legislation  are 
worthy  of  consideration: 

Poor   Exctse 
President      Johnson's      so-called      poverty 
prr>gram.  up  before  the  Congress  right  now. 
Is  enough  to  make  your  hair  stand  on  end. 
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It  Is  the  first  major  piece  of  legislation 
to  wear  the  President's  own  brand,  having 
come  forth  during  his  months  In  the  White 
House,  and  If  It  is  any  measure  of  hla  sa- 
gacity, then  heaven  help  us. 
But  let  us  be  specific. 

The  problem  of  poverty  Is  one  we  stand 
ready  here  to  discuss  specifically,  because  It 
Is  one  of  the  three  human  dilemmas  we 
consider  the  major  knots  hobbling  mankind. 
The  others  are:  The  population  explosion 
and  a  need  for  IndlvlduaJ  responsibility. 

We  credited  the  President  here  last  Jan- 
uary, the  day  after  his  state  of  the  Union 
message,  with  having  "turned  the  Nation 
back  toward  the  mainstream"  by  singling 
out  poverty  as  a  problem.  And  we  hoped 
"he  will  have  the  wisdom  in  the  months 
ahead  to  break  away  from  social  quackery." 
It  Is  deeply  disappointing,  therefore,  to 
read  the  details  of  the  "Economic  Opportu- 
rlty  Act  of  1964"  and  to  find  It  as  Inspired 
and  as  ingenious  as  a  lead  balloon. 

It  dishonors  compassion  by  trading  pana- 
ce:is  for  voles. 

Tlie  program  does  nothing  whatsoever 
but  create  new  Federal  power.  It  falls  to 
consider  the  roots  of  poverty.  It  Is  a  patch- 
work of  exL-^tlng  Ideas  thrown  Into  a  new 
seency,  and  dl.scredlted  Ideas  brought  back 
home  from  the  dump. 

The  mnth-eaten  fabric  has  been  consid- 
ered, and  rewovcn  somewhat,  by  the  House 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor,  of  which 
the  well-known  Adam  Clayton  Powell  Is 
chairman. 

The  c(^mmlttee's  majority  report  Insists 
ns  philosophy  "Is  not  that  existing  wealth 
should  be  redistributed."  Yet  one  pro- 
posal I  In  section  302  of  part  A)  Is  to  hand 
outricht  $1,500  grantr  to  farmers  who  can 
show  they  are  poijr  and  have  something  they 
would   like   to   do   with    the   money. 

There  is  n^t  one  paragraph  In  the  bill 
which  does  not  stand  In  dire  need  of  debate, 
but  let  us  move  on  to  section  303  of  part  A. 
It  would  give  the  new  Federal  witch  doctor 
power  to  dole  out  your  hard-earned  tax 
dollars  for  "family  farm  development  corpo- 
rations " 

Why?  Well,  President  Johnson  and  his  co- 
horts have  flnully.  In  1964,  waked  up  to  the 
truth  that  dawned  In  this  country  In  the 
late  ISuO's  when  Henry  George  wrote  about 
"progre.ss  and  poverty."  That  American 
economic  philosopher  said  then  that  land 
speculation  Ls  one  of  the  roots  of  poverty. 

Ad.\m  Clayton  Pfwell's  committee  realizes 
now.  In  lis  own  words.  "The  Nation's  poor- 
est farm  families  are  being  pushed  com- 
pletely out  of  the  present  Intense  competi- 
tion for  land  Tliese  families  cannot  afford 
to  buy  good  farmland  at  current  prices, 
since  these  prices  reflect  not  only  the  value 
of  the  land  for  farming  purposes  but  also 
the  present   speculation    In    land." 

The  frlL'htenlng  thing  Is  that,  having  rec- 
ognized the  problem,  the  Johnson  group  In 
1964  has  gone  hack  once  again  to  Karl  Marx's 
dry  well 

They  have  come  up  with  an  answer  which 
Is  specifically  and  categorically  the  opposite 
to  the  course  urtred  In  1870  by  the  American 
philosopher  who  challenged  Marx  In  his  own 
terms 

The  "family  farm  development  corpora- 
tion" scheme  Is  a  dead  ringer  for  the  re- 
settlement program  tried  In  1930,  when 
America  was  desperate  and  grasping  for 
straws. 

It  Is  the  idea  which  was  Investigated  In 
1944  by  a  select  committee  of  the  House 
Agriculture  Committee  and  found  then  to 
be  "used  as  an  experiment  station  of  un- 
American  Ideas  and  economic  and  social 
theories  of  little  or  questionable  value." 

More  of  this  next  week.  It  Is  too  serlovis 
to  gluss  over. 


COMMENDATION  TO  REPRESENTA- 
TIVE WAGGONNER 

Mr.  SHORT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Kentucky  [Mr.  Snyder]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  North  Dakota? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  SNYDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  there 
comes  a  time  when  the  commendation 
of  a  Member  of  this  House  necessarily 
crosses  party  lines.  I  happened  to  come 
across  a  press  release  from  the  ofiBce  of 
the  gentleman  from  Louisiana  [Mr. 
Waggonner]  which  I  commend  to  the 
Members  of  this  House  and  to  the  read- 
ers of  the  Congressional  Record: 

since  Governor  Rockefeller  professes  a 
great  difficulty  In  understanding  "extrem- 
ists," I  have  devised  and  will  soon  place  on 
sale  a  simple  parlor  game  he  and  others  of 
his  political  stripe  can  play  In  the  cold  days 
between  now  and  November. 

The  game  is  more  fun  when  played  by 
groups  of  four.  I  suggest  the  Governor 
choose  as  his  partners,  Governor  Scranton, 
Henry  Cabot  Lodge,  and  Senator  Keating. 

The  game  Is  called :    ?If Hadn't  Been 

an  "Extremist." 

The  rules  are  simple."  Each  player  selects 
an  American  hero  and,  with  as  few  words  as 
possible,  changes  him  or  her  from  an  "ex- 
tremist" into  a  "Rockefeller  Moderate." 
Score  5  points  for  each  conversion.  Foreign 
heroes  are  allowed  but  count  only  2'2  points. 

After  each  player  has  successfully  "con- 
verted," the  player  on  his  left  (no  one  sits 
on  anyone's  right)   then  proceeds  in  turn. 

For  instance : 

If  Patrick  Henry  hadn't  been  an  "extrem- 
ist," he  would  have  said,  "Golly,  gee,  I'm 
sure  going  to  hate  to  give  up  liberty." 

If  Paul  Revere  hadn't  been  an  "extremist," 
he  would  have  said:  "Let's  go  home.  I'm 
sleepy." 

If  the  citizens  of  Boston  hadn't  been  "ex- 
tremists," they  would  have  said,  "We'd  better 
leave  that  tea  alone.  George  III  w'lU  hit  the 
celling." 

A  2y2  point  example:  If  Winston  Churchill 
hadn't  been  an  "extremist,"  he  would  have 
said:  "Blood,  sweat  and  tears?  That's  a  lit- 
tle harsh.  Maybe  I'd  better  say,  'disarma- 
ment, negotiation,  and  appeasement.'  " 

Another  2^2  pointer:  If  the  little  Dutch 
boy  hadn't  been  an  "extremist,"  he  would 
have  said:  "Well,  if  that  patch  doesn't  hold 
the  dyke,  I  don't  know  what  else  to  do." 

If  Washington  hadn't  been  an  "extremist," 
he  would  have  said:  "I'm  going  over  the 
hill.  I  won't  serve  In  any  army  that  doesn't 
furnish  shoes  and  overcoats." 

If  Nathan  Hale  hadn't  been  an  "extremist," 
he  would  have  said:  "Look,  man,  I'm  giving 
one  life  for  my  country.  What  else  do  you 
want?" 

If  the  ministers,  priest,  and  rabbi  who  went 
down  with  the  World  War  II  ship  hadn't 
been  "extremists,"  they  would  have  cried  in 
unison:  "Head  for  the  liferafts.  This  tub's 
gonna  sink." 

Anyone  who  wins  three  games  in  a  row  gets 
permanent  possession  of  Harold  Stassen. 

It  Is  my  hope  that,  by  playing  the  game, 
the  players  will  learn  that  all  who  disagree 
with  them  are  not  necessarily  "extremists." 
They  might  also  become  aware  that,  though 
they  are  the  loudest  preachers  of  tolerance, 
they  seem  to  have  less  of  It  than  anyone 
else. 

Perhaps  the  lesson  will  also  become  clear 
that  everyone  who  goes  to  chtirch  on  Sunday 


because  he  believes  Is  not  an  extremist  nor 
Is  the  man  who  has  tinswervlng  devotion  to 
his  personal  convictions. 

ir 


HUGE  FEDERAL  TAXES  COLLECTED 
EVERY  TIME  WE  TELEPHONE 

Mr.  SHORT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  California  [Mr.  Talcott]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  North  Dakota? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  TALCOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  pay 
huge  Federal  taxes  every  time  we  use 
the  ordinary,  common  telephone.  One 
reason  why  the  Federal  Grovernment  can 
extract  so  much  money  from  the  poor  as 
well  as  the  rich  is  that  many  taxes — 
which,  if  known,  would  be  greatly  re- 
sented—are hidden.  Also,  huge  amounts 
of  money  are  extracted  in  taxes  by  the 
technique  of  assessing  a  common  con- 
venience but  in  such  small  and  devious 
ways  that  we  do  not  notice  or  it  does 
not  seem  significant  enough  for  the  in- 
dividual user  to  complain. 

Every  time  we  pay  a  tax  it  should  be 
clear.  If  the  taxpayer  knew  the  amounts 
of  money  collected  from  him  he  might 
not  be  so  docile  about  the  huge  govern- 
mental expenditures. 

I  have  inquired  and  found  that  in  my 
district  there  are  123,500  telephone  sub- 
scribers. They  pay  a  Federal  excise  tax 
of  $2,148,000  annually — $20  per  year — 
for  the  simple,  ordinary,  everyday  privi- 
lege of  using  a  telephone. 

Is  not  this  special  tax  discriminatory 
against  telephone  users?  Why  should 
telephone  users  pay  such  a  large  share 
of  the  Federal  expenditures?  The  tele- 
phone is  as  much  a  necessity  as  other 
utilities.  We  should  not  exact  an  excise 
tax  on  such  a  basic  necessity.  If  there  is 
now  a  good  reason  why  telephone  users 
should  pay  this  enormous  share  of  the 
Federal  cost  I  would  like  to  know.  If 
there  is  not,  perhaps  this  tax  which  dis- 
criminates against  telephone  users 
should  be  reduced  or  eliminated. 


WORDS  AGAINST  WORDS 

Mr.  SHORT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  [Mr.  Ashbrook]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  North  Dakota? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
have  always  been  interested  in  the  dou- 
bletalk  that  can  be  accomplished  with 
the  clever  use  of  words.  Liberals  now 
call  themselves  moderates  when  many 
are  truly  radicals.  A  good  treatise  on 
this  subject  appears  in  the  August  3, 
1964,  issue  of  Newsweek  in  an  article  by 
Henry  Hazlitt.  To  illustrate  the  point, 
Mr.  Hazlitt  writes: 

A  columnist  on  an  outstanding  newspaper, 
for  example,  solemnly  praises  Mr.  Johnson's 
$8.3  billion  deficit  for  1964  and  his  planned 
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future  deficits  aa  ••modernt*"  fiscal  policy. 
and  dlsmlMes  the  advocates  of  balanced 
budgets  as  "extremists." 

Mr.  Speaker,  that  pretty  well  puts  the 
current  debate  in  lus  proper  perspective. 
If  you  think  the  Communi.st.s  are  our 
enemies  and  they  are  tryinti  to  conquer 
the  world,  you  must  b<>  an  extremi.st  If 
you  want  balanced  budi^ets.  you  are  an 
extremist.  If  you  are  for  State.s  ntihts 
and  local  authority  over  education,  you 
are  an  extremist 

I  think  Mr.  Hazlict'.s  article  is  an  ex- 
cellent one  and  I  commend  it  to  all  of 
the  Members  of  this  body. 

Words  .Ac.MNsr  VVuRDS 
(By  Henry  HitzUtt) 

Barry  Goldwatfr  made  a  tactical  blunder 
in  his  acceptance  .speech,  but  It  is  nut  diffi- 
cult to  see  how  he  fell  Into  It  His  oppo- 
nents, both  In  the  Democratic  and  the  Re- 
publican Parties,  have  been  calling  him  and 
his  supporters  "extremists."  and  calling 
thf'mselves— especially  those  that  represent- 
ed the  extreme  left  wing  of  the  Republican 
P,,rty — "moderates  "  Goldwater.  in  an  un- 
thlnlclng  moment,  accepted  these  labels  and 
tried  to  turn  them  agilnst  his  opponents- 
"I  would  remind  you  that  extremism  In  the 
defense  of  liberty  Is  no  vice  •  •  •  land] 
moderation  In  the  pursuit  of  Justice  Is  no 
virtue."  The  storm  broke,  and  R<Tckefe!ler 
revenged  his  defeat  by  Instantly  flndlnc;  these 
words  "dangerous,  irresponsible,  and  fright- 
ening." 

Now  "extremist"  and  "modera'p"  are  both 
rhetorical  '.abels.  and  Goldwatkr  would  have 
been  Justified  In  p>>lntlng  out  that  the  for- 
mer Is  not  necess.irlly  synonymous  with  evU 
or  the  latter  with  good.  Is  It  necessarily 
wrong  to  be  extremely  honest  or  extremely 
fair?  Is  It  nece  sarlly  praiseworthy  to  be 
.-inly  a  moderate  liar  or  a  moderate  em- 
bezzler? 

THE    ART    or   POLITICS 

But  linguistic  analysis  does  not  pay  off 
politically.  Politics  is  conducted  with  emo- 
tionally loaded  catchwords.  The  trick  Is  to 
apply  the  approbatory  ones  to  your  own  side 
and  the  derogatory  ones  to  your  opponents. 
Thus  the  "liberals"  are  having  a  held  day 
with  "extremist"  and  -moderate  "  A  colum- 
nist on  an  outstanding  newspaper,  for  ex- 
ample, solemnly  praises  Mr  .Johnsons  $8  3 
billion  deficit  for  1964  and  his  planned  fu- 
ture deficits  as  "moderate"  fiscal  policy,  and 
dismisses  the  advocates  of  balanced  budgets 
as  "extremists." 

GOU3WATT.IIS  appropriate  rp.«pnn>p  wiuld 
have  been  to  repudiate  the  label  of  "extrem- 
ist" as  applied  t^i  his  own  position  and 
"moderate"  as  conferred  by  his  opponents  on 
themselves,  and  Ins.st  that  his  position  Is  the 
moderate  one  and  the.rs  the  extreme  one 

The  art  of  politics  consists  In  large  part 
In  taking  over  for  oneself  any  label  that  has 
acquired  prestige  and  pinning  disparaging 
labels  on  one's  opponents  This  sometimes 
results  In  a  reversal  'if  traditional  labels,  and 
iis  words  are  the  counters  of  thought.  It  has 
deeply  confused  and  perverted  political  and 
economic  thinking  In  the  United  States 
today,  for  example,  the  word  "llberir'  has 
been  torn  from  its  original  meaning  and 
designates  exactly  the  opposite  of  what  It 
meant  In  19th  century  France  and  England 
and  still  means  on  the  Fur  pean  Continent 

TRfE    LIBERALISM 

The  true  liberal  tradition  Is  the  tradition 
founded  and  developed  by  such  figures  as 
Hume,  Adam  Smith.  Jefferson,  de  Tocque- 
vllle.  Cobden,  Mill,  M.icaulay  G!adst.>ne.  and 
Lx)rd  Acton.  They  st.x^Kl  for  limited  govern- 
ment, decentralization,  checks  and  balances; 
freedom  of  trade,  produi-tion.  and  markets; 
low  taxes  with  low  spending  and  balancetl 
budgets:   the  Integrity  of  the  currency,  and 


noninfiatlon  They  were  ag  lU.st  excessive 
government  intervention,  against  statlsm 
and  paternaiism.  agaiuat  the  piling  up  of 
new  laws,  cumpulsions,  prohibitions  In 
brief,  tliey  believed  in  personal  liberty.  Lib- 
eral and  liberty  come  from  the  same  root. 

When  the  statists  and  paternallsu  appro- 
priated the  word  'liberal"  for  themselves,  the 
original  liberals  allowed  them  to  do  It,  and 
so  were  forced  to  call  themselves  first  "liber- 
tarians '  and  then  "conservatives  * 

Years  earlier,  they  allowed  Karl  Marx  to 
pull  a  similar  trick  on  them  About  Shears 
after  the  putaiication  of  "The  Comnulnlst 
Manifesto."  Marx  and  his  followers  coined 
the  smear  word  "capitalism"  to  convey  the 
Implication  that  the  system  of  free  markets, 
private  property,  and  economic  liberty  was  a 
system  imposed  on  the  world  by  the  capital- 
ists and  for  the  ctipltallsts.  That  Implica- 
tion still  sticks  to  the  word  It  explain.-,  why 
defenses  of  •capitalism"  under  that  name  are 
infrequent  and  apologetic 

The  battle  of  catchwords  Is  unlikely  to  be 
abandoned  In  our  time,  let  alone  in  the 
present  campaign.  But  we  are  more  likely 
to  reach  sensible  solutions  of  our  problems 
by  using  words  In  their  traditional  de.scrip- 
tlve  sense,  rather  than  emotively  as  weapons. 
Is  it  too  much  to  hope  that  at  leajJt  the  lead- 
ers In  the  coming  debate  will  recognize  this? 


THE  SPIRIT  OF  'TH     PIX'l'REMISM  IN 
RtriTtUtiPECr 

Mr  SHORT.  Mr,  Speaker.  I  a.sk 
unanimous  ron.sent  that  the  L'entleman 
from  Ohio  !  Mr.  AshbrookI  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  North  Dakota? 

There  was  no  ob.iection. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Thurston  County  Independent,  Tenino. 
Wash  .  recently  carried  an  excellent  edi- 
torial concerning  the  so-called  extremist 
controversy.  This  editorial  does  a  mas- 
terful job  of  pointing  to  the  sheer  fan- 
tasy which  the  Brinkleys.  Lippmanns, 
Severeids.  Childs.  and  other  columnists 
and  commentators  have  conjured  up  m 
recent  months. 

It  is  a   thought-provoking   treatment 

of  the  issue  and  I  commend   it  to  the 

attention   of    all    the   Members   of    this 

body: 

The  Spirit  of  "76 

(Note. — If  only  this  country  could  have 
had  the  •  benefits"  of  the  smart  columnists 
and  commentators  hack  In  Revolutionary 
times,  according  to  Jack  Anderson,  we 
would  t)e  reading  this  sort  of  thing  as  of 
1776  ) 

Rlghtwlng  extremists,  who  insist  on  carry- 
ing out  futile  war  a^'alnst^the  Crown,  have 
selected  the  worst  possible  choice,  George 
Washlniit<.)n.  as  Commander  In  Chief.  The 
entire  war  has  been  characterized  by  a  lack 
of  organization.  The  Benedict  Arnold  poll 
has  shown  conclusively  that  the  war  Is  un- 
popular with  51  3  percent  of  the  American 
people 

The  constant  attempt  to  undermine  King 
George  III  Is  obviously  the  work  of  the 
Birchbark  group,  which  Is  advocating  full 
independence  from  the  mother  country  It 
is  time  for  an  agonizing  reappraisal  of  the 
course  of  the  colonists.  The  violence,  fanati- 
cism, and  extremism  exhibited  by  the  raflQsh 
group  who  polluted  the  waters  of  B..ston 
harbor  with  tons  of  British  tea  certainly 
lowers  our  prestige  In  England  They  repre- 
sent only  a  small  minority  of  popular 
thought,  definitely  out  of  the  mainstream  of 
colonial  thinking 


The  stature  of  the  Colonists  was  hardly 
enhanced  by  one  Paul  Revere,  who  helped  or- 
ganize a  sneak  atuick  In  the  middle  of  the 
night  against  the  loyal  forces  of  the  King. 
It  seems  that  George  III  has  been  Judged 
harshly  His  efforts  to  fight  Inflation  by 
taking  most  of  the  spendable  Income  In  taxes 
are  misunderstood  by  agrarian  minds  who 
embrace  the  dangercjus  concept  that  what  a 
man  earns  he  can  ketp  to  spend  as  he  sees 
fit 

These  myths  must  be  dispelled  If  the  coun- 
try is  going  U)  move  forward  The  current 
police  action  has  been  characterized  by  petty 
drama  and  the  Injection  of  patriotism  and 
religion  Into  national  atlalrs  While  such 
suitements  as  that  of  Nathan  Hale's  I  regret 
I  have  but  one  life  to  give  for  my  country" 
are  theatrical,  they  do  not  solve  the  proi)lemi 
of  learning  to  coexist  with  the  monarchy. 
H.id  George  Washington  been  more  accom- 
m<xlatlng  at  Trenton,  N  J  .  the  Colonial* 
could  probably  have  reached  an  agreement 
with  the  king  and  the  ccuntry  could  pro- 
gress with  the  pniblems  of  IntPgrating  the 
various  Indian  tribes  who  are  granted  .sepa- 
rate but  equal  use  of  the  forests  and  streams. 
It  Is  hardly  a  fitting  example  f'lr  a  man 
who  has  been  viewed  by  these  antl-Brltlsh 
hate  groups  as  "father  of  his  country"  to 
have  stood  up  In  the  boat  while  crossing  the 
Delaware  This  action  Indicates  Irresponsi- 
bility, and  leaves  open  the  question  of 
whether  or  not  he  Is  fit  to  rule,  should  the 
revolution  by  some  quirk  of  fate  succeed. 
It  Is  rumored  that  there  are  pockets  of  pov- 
erty among  the  forces  encamped  at  Valley 
Forge. 

There  are  reliable  reports  that  a  rift  hw 
developed  between  King  George  and  King 
Louis  XVI,  This  rift  should  be  exploited. 
The  Colonials  should  .ittempt  t<i  wean  George 
III  away  from  the  P'renrh  orbit  nf  Intluence 
through  more  trade  and  friendlier  relation! 
between  redcoats  and  the  Continental  Con- 
gress 

How  George  Washington  can  be  chosen  by 
thinking  Americans  surpasses  understand- 
ing He  Is  a  landed  Virginia  gentleman,  hai 
acted  Intemperately  during  the  course  of  the 
conflict,  and  threatens  to  prolong  hostllltlei 
with  his  attitudes  The  best  Interests  of  the 
country  c^n  be  served  by  negotiating  a  peace 
treaty  with  King  George  at  once,  setting  up 
a  neutralist  government — with  one  Amerl- 
can.  one  Frenchman,  and  one  Britisher  to 
govern.  It  has  been  a  hastily  conceived  war. 
conducted  poorly,  not  popularly  supported, 
and.   I   fear,   di">med   to   lgn>>mlnhius  failure. 


SISTER  MARY  MADELEVA.  CSC. 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Indiana  i  Mr.  Bradkm.asI  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  thLs  point  in  the 
REroRD  anci  mchidti  cxtiiineous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER t>ro  tempore.  Is  there 
obiectlon  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Hawaif 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr  BRADEMAS  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
to  pay  tribute  to  a  great  and  noble 
woman  whose  funeral  Is  being  held  to- 
day in  Indiana 

i  speak  of  Sister  Mary  Madelev*. 
CSC  .  who  died  la.st  Saturday,  July  25. 
1964 

Beginning  In  1934  Sister  Madelev* 
.served  as  president  of  St.  Mary's  Col- 
lege at  Notre  Dame.  Ind..  where  I  hw 
the  privilege  of  being  a  member  of  the 
faculty  before  coming  to  Congress. 

During  her  three  decades  of  leader- 
ship at  St.  Mary's  College,  the  enrol- 
ment and  teaching  staff  tripled  and  tbe 
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college  made  strides  In  many  other  sig- 
nificant ways. 

Yet  Sister  Madeleva  was  far  more  than 
an  outstanding  college  administrator. 

She  was  a  distinguished  poet  and 
scholar  as  well.  She  published  a  num- 
ber of  volumes  of  poetry  and  essays  on 
literature  and  received  several  awards 
for  lur  writing. 

But  pi'i  haps  more  important  even  than 
her  remarkable  accomplishments  as 
educator  and  poet  was  her  dedicated 
Christian  spirit.  A  warm  and  witty 
woman.  Sister  Madelevas  deep  religious 
faith  inspired  an  entire  generation  of 
youni:  women  who  studied  at  St. 
Mary's  College,  and  her  inspiration  was 
not  limited  to  the  young  women  who  were 
students  at  St.  Mar>-'s  College  nor  to 
her  fellow  Sisters  of  the  Holy  Cross.  All 
tho.'^^e  who  came  to  know  her  in  the 
noith.ern  Indiana  community  where  she 
lived  for  so  many  years  were  touched  by 
her  sprlghtline.ss  of  spirit,  her  quickness 
of  mind,  and  her  vision  of  the  Christian 
life 

Mr  Speaker,  with  the  passing  of 
Sister  Madeleva.  St.  Mary's  College.  In- 
diana, and  the  Nation  have  lost  a  great 
and  noble  per.son. 

Mr  Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  Include  at  this  point  In  the  Record  an 
article  from  the  July  25, 1964.  issue  of  the 
South  Bend  Tnd,>  Tribune  concerning 
Sister  Madeleva: 

SisTTR  Mapeleva  Dies  at  77:   Ex-St.  Mart's 
Hfad  and  Poet 

Sl,=ter  Mary  Madeleva.  C.S.C.  77.  former 
president  of  .'^t  Marys  College  and  a  Catholic 
poet  "f  distinction,  died  at  6  a.m.  today  In 
New  Fnsrinnd  Baptist  Hospital  In  Boston. 

C  Il'-ce  officials  said  their  president  of  27 
years  w.as  in  the  hospital  for  a  periodic 
checkup 

.'^Ister  Madeleva  underwent  surgery  on 
Tlnirsdnv 

Sister  Madeleva  relinquished  the  helm  at 
St  Marv's  In  the  spring  of  1961.  having 
.steered  her  alma  mater  on  a  course  of  growth 
from  the  midst  of  the  great  depression. 

In  her  autobiography  published  in  1959, 
'  Mv  First  Seventy  Years."  she  recalled  that 
she  broueht  "my  ability  to  dream,  my  capaci- 
ties t  1  work"  to  the  college  In  1934  when  she 
became  Its  president. 

During  her  years  as  president,  college  en- 
rollment and  te.ichlng  staff  tripled.  Follow- 
ing World  War  II.  she  directed  a  building 
program  Including  a  $625,000  science  hall 
arid  the  $2  S  million  Moreau  Hall  and 
OLaiiphMn  Auditorium  for  the  fine  arts. 

J'ATRON     OF    ARTS 

As  a  poet  and  medievalist.  Sister  Madeleva 
was  a  p'ltron  of  nil  the  arts,  and  her  presi- 
dency saw  I'reat  encouragement  of  expression 
In  nr'.s  and  literature  by  the  student  body. 

Her  reuse  of  the  pnst  led  her  to  approve 
the  development  at  the  college  of  the  Chris- 
tian mil' lire  jingram  In  which  students  can 
elect  a  course  of  studies  relating  all  knowl- 
edcre  to  Christian  traditions. 

She  w.is  also  responsible  for  the  founding 
of  the  Graduate  School  of  Sacred  Theology, 
the  first  such  Institution  at  a  Catholic  wom- 
en s  college.  It  Is  open  to  both  religious  and 
lay  women. 

Sister  Madeleva  was  born  Mary  Evallne 
Worn  Mav  24.  1887.  In  Cumberland,  Wis., 
the  daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  August  Wolff, 
a  family  of  German  background.  Her  father 
was  a  harnessmaker. 

EARNS    DEGREES 

After  a  year  at  the  University  of  Wiscon- 
sin, Madison,  she  transferred  to  St.  Mary's, 


earning  her  bachelor's  degree  In  1909.  The 
previous  year  she  entered  the  Sisters  of  the 
Holy  Cross  order  In  preparation  for  a  reli- 
gious life.  She  took  her  final  vows  In  1910. 
Sister  Madeleva  began  her  teaching  career 
In  1912  at  her  alma  mater.  In  1916.  she 
began  studies  at  the  University  of  Notre 
Dsmie,  earning  her  master's  degree  In  1918. 

The  next  few  years  were  spent  in  the  West 
as  principal  of  Sacred  Heart  Academy  In 
Ogden,  Utah,  and  Holy  Rosary  Academy  In 
Woodland.  Calif.  She  received  «  doctor  of 
philosophy  degree  in  1925  from  the  Univer- 
sity of  California,  Berkeley. 

Sister  Madeleva's  career  In  the  West  was 
capped  by  her  appointment  as  president  of 
St.  Mary-of-the-Wasatch  College  In  Salt 
Lake  City,  Utah,  a  ix)st  she  left  to  take  over 
the  reins  at  St.  Mary's  here. 

As  an  author.  Sister  Madeleva  beg:4n  pub- 
lishing poetry  and  essays  In  1923.  The  Mac- 
mlUan  Co.  published  her  selected  poems  in 
1939  and  her  collected  poems  In  1947.  Her 
last  book,  "Conversations  with  Cassandra," 
was  published  in  1961. 

Her  writings  have  also  appeared  in  nu- 
merous periodicals  and  anthologies.  She 
held  a  gold  medal  from  the  1939  New  York's 
World's  Fair  for  her  poetry  and  an  award 
of  honor  from  Poets  Corner.  Ind. 

As  a  Catholic  woman  leader.  Sister  Ma- 
deleva was  honored  with  the  Siena  Medal  In 
1948  and  the  Campion  Award  in  1959.  The 
Women's  International  Institute  conferred 
Its  medallion  for  achievement  on  her  In  1950. 
Sister  Madeleva  studied  at  Oxford  Univer- 
sity. England,  and  received  seven  honorary 
doctorates  at  various  times.  Including  ones 
from  Notre  Dame,  Indiana  University.  Mar- 
quette University.  Crelghton  University,  and 
Manhattan  College  of  New  York. 

BROTHERHOOD    AWARD    WINNER 

As  president  of  St.  Mary's,  she  worked  for 
close  ties  with  the  South  Bend-Mlshawaka 
community  and  In  1958  was  the  Catholic 
recipient  of  the  Brotherhood  Award  of  the 
local  roundtable  of  the  National  Conference 
of  Christians  and  Jews. 

She  belonged  to  numerous  professional  and 
literary  societies  and  was  a  past  president 
of  the  Catholic  Poetry  Society   of  America. 

Sister  Madeleva  enjoyed  travel.  Including 
mountain  climbing  In  her  younger  days,  and 
she  had  a  wide  acquaintance  with  well- 
known  figures  In  the  worlds  of  art,  litera- 
ture, education,  and  religion  In  this  coun- 
try and  In  Europe. 

RECEIVES    HONORARY    TITLE 

Sister  Madeleva  had  resided  on  the  college 
campus  since  her  retirement  with  the  title 
of  president  emeritus.  The  body  is  to  be 
returned  to  the  campus  Monday. 

Friends  may  call  at  LeMans  Hall  on  the 
campus  after  noon  Monday.  A  funeral  mass 
will  be  celebrated  at  11  am.,  Tuesday,  In  the 
Church  of  Our  Lady  of  Loretto. 

Surviving  are  two  brothers,  J,  F,  Wolff  of 
Duluth,  Minn.,  and  W.  P.  Wolff  of  Hibbing. 
Minn.,  and  several  nieces  and  nephews. 


POVERTY  AND  HEALTH 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Rhode  Island  [Mr.  Fogarty] 
may  extend  his  remarks  at  this  point 
in  the  Record  and  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Hawaii? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  FOGARTY.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the 
Providence  Sunday  Journal  for  Sunday, 
July  26,  1964,  there  appeared  a  very  fine 
article  by  Mr.  Selig  Greenberg  entitled 
"Poverty  and  Health:  A  Vicious  Circle." 


which  I  would  like  to  call  to  the  attention 
of  my  colleagues: 

Poverty  and  Health:  A  Vicious  Circlk 
(By  Sellg  Greenberg) 

More  than  one  out  of  every  six  American! 
has  never  gone  to  a  dentist  in  his  life. 

About  half  of  the  children  under  the  age  of 
15  in  the  United  States  have  yet  to  make 
their  first  visit  to  a  dentist's  office. 

More  than  three  out  of  every  four  persons 
of  all  ages  in  families  with  annual  incomes 
of  less  than  $2,000  have  not  seen  a  dentist 
for  at  least  a  year. 

About  one  out  of  every  seven  Americans 
has  not  seen  a  doctor  in  the  past  2  years. 

The  average  annual  rate  of  visits  to  physi- 
cians bv  members  of  families  with  incomes 
of  under  $4,000  is  about  24  percent  lower 
than  it  is  for  those  with  incomes  of  $7,000 
and  over. 

The  difference  according  to  economic 
status  is  even  more  striking  in  the  case  of 
prenatal  care  for  expectant  mothers,  which 
can  be  of  crucial  importance  in  determining 
the  health  of  the  offspring.  The  proportion 
of  women  consulting  obstetricians  or  gyn- 
ecolo.'ists  In  the  course  of  a  year  is  nearly 
five  times  greater  in  the  $7,000-and-over  in- 
come group  than  in  families  with  Incomes  of 
$2,000  or  less. 

These  are  some  of  the  facts  about  the  wide 
gap  between  the  health  needs  of  the  poor  and 
the  medical  and  dental  services  that  get 
brought  out  in  a  study  Just  published  by 
the  US.  Public  Health  Service.  The  study 
adds  considerable  detail  to  the  developing 
picture  of  deprivation  in  the  midst  of  plenty 
that  is  taking  shape  as  the  administration's 
drive  to  eliminate  poverty  begins  to  move 
through  Congress. 

THOSE  WITHOUT 

That  the  poor,  who  generally  have  the 
greatest  concentration  of  serious  health 
problems,  do  not  receive  the  same  quantity 
or  quality  of  medical  and  dental  attention 
as  the  well-to-do^  obvious.  But  the  full 
extent  of  the  Im^ct  of  a  person's  Income 
level  on  his  use  oLAiealth  services,  and  thus 
on  his  health,  has  never  before  been  docu- 
mented in  such  shocking  detail  to  belle  the 
frequent  boasts  of  spokesmen  for  organized 
medicine  that  no  American  need  go  without 
the  medical  care  he  needs. 

The  effect  of  the  continued  lack  of  ade- 
quate health  services  is  most  clearly  seen  In 
the  higher  prevalence  of  chronic  ailments 
among  the  poor  as  they  grow  older. 

Most  of  us  are  apt  to  develop  one  or  more 
chronic  conditions  with  middle  and  old  age. 
But  "the  increase  in  the  percentage  of  per- 
sons with  chronic  Illness  as  family  Income 
decreases  is  quite  pronounced."  the  Public 
Health  Service  study  reports.  There  is,  more- 
over a  marked  relationship  between  low- 
Income  status  and  the  proportion  of  severity 
of  chronic  conditions.  This  is  the  price  the 
economically  disadvantaged  pay  not  only  for 
inadequate  medical  care  but  for  poorer  diet 
and  housing  and  for  generally  poorer  health 
habits. 

Among  men  In  the  45  to  64  age  group.  78  3 
percent  of  those  with  Incomes  of  under  $2,000 
are  suffering  from  one  or  more  chronic  con- 
ditions as  against  59.5  percent  for  those  In 
the  $7,000-and-over  Income  classification. 
The  percentages  of  chronic  disability  in  the 
two  Income  groups  are  86  and  72.7,  respec- 
tively, for  men  who  are  65  and  older. 

More  than  one  out  of  every  four  persons  of 
all  ages  in  families  with  Incomes  of  less  than 
$2  000  has  a  chronic  condition  which  limits 
his  visual  activities.  Only  1  out  of  every  13 
in  the  $7.000-plus  income  group  Is  so  af- 
flicted. 

The  Incidence  of  heart  disease  is  almost 
three  times  as  high  for  the  man  between  the 
ages  of  45  and  64  in  the  under-$2,000  group 
than  It  is  for  those  earning  $7,000  or  more. 
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In  the  wune  age  group,  orthopedic  Impair- 
ments ar«  nearly  four  times  &a  frequent,  high 
blood  pressure  Is  more  than  four  times  as 
common,  arthritis  and  rheumatism  are  al- 
most five  times  as  prevalent,  and  the  Inci- 
dence of  mental  and  nervous  conditions  as 
well  as  of  visual  Impairments  Is  more  than 
six  times  nm  frequent  In  the  lower  than  In 
the  higher  income  level. 

MORK  DisABiLrrr 

The  average  member  of  a  low-lncnme  fam- 
ily has  twice  as  many  days  of  bed  disability 
In  the  course  of  a  yecir  as  those  with  higher 
incomes. 

The  poor  go  to  the  hospital  less  frequently 
because  fewer  of  them  have  hospltiiUzatlon 
Insurance  coverage  and  they  are  les.s  llltely  to 
seek  prbmpt  medical  attention  and  hospital 
care  for  diagnostic  procedures  tmd  electne 
surgery.  But  once  they  are  hospiuilized  they 
are  apt  to  stay  longer  as  .i  result  of  greater 
severity  of  Illness  often  due  t«.j  neglect 

The  hospitalization  rate  of  nonwhltes. 
most  of  whom  are  m  the  lowest  income  level. 
Is  20  percent  lower  than  for  the  population 
as  a  whole.  On  the  other  hand,  their  use  of 
hospital  outpatient  clinics  Is  double  the  rate 
of  white  persons. 

There  Is  a  significant  relationship  between 
Income  level  and  some  t-urgical  rates.  Indicat- 
ing as  the  study  comments  that  "when  forms 
of  treatment  alternative  to  surgery  can  be 
used,  consideration  Is  given  to  the  patient's 
economic  condition  " 

Thus,  children  between  the  ages  of  6  and 
16  in  families  with  Incomes  of  less  than 
$4  000  a  year  have  8  1  tonsillectomies  per 
1.000  population  as  compared  with  15  7  for 
youngsters  In  high-income  families  The 
hysterectomy  rate  fir  women  from  the  age  of 
25  on  Is  3  2  per  1,000  population  In  the 
under  $4,000  group  as  against  5  3  for  those  In 
families  earning  more  P:ven  the  appendec- 
tomy rate  shows  a  marked  Income  differ- 
ential. A  member  of  a  f.inilly  wi;h  an  In- 
come of  more  than  t4.000  has  a  40- percent 
greater  likelihood  of  having  his  appendix  re- 
moved than  does  one  with  a  lower  Income. 

omcE  visrrs 

The  average  American  goes  to  a  doctor  five 
times  a  year.  But  the  frequency  of  such 
visits  goes  down   as  income  decreases 

The  disparity  Is  particularly  evident  among 
children  under  15  and  to  a  somewhat  lesser 
degree  among  the  aged  In  families  with  in- 
comes of  less  than  «2.0OO.  the  average  child 
is  taken  to  a  doctor  three  times  a  year 
Y  )ungsters  In  families  earning  ?7,000  or  more 
have  an  average  of  57  visits  The  corre- 
sponding figures  for  the  sanie  Inconie  brack- 
eta  for  men  and  women  w^o  are  65  and  older 
are  6  5  and  8  7.  respectively 

Family  size  Is  an  ither  important  factor  in 
the  degree  of  medii^al  attention  a  child  gets 
What  the  combined  impact  of  family  Income 
and  size  Is  on  the  maintenance  of  child 
health  may  be  seen  from  the  fact  that  the 
medical  expense  fur  a  child  living  in  a  three- 
member  family  earning  $7  000  or  more  Is  five 
times  greater  than  it  Is  for  a  youngster  in 
a  family  with  seven  or  more  members  and 
an  Income  below  $2  OOo 

The  well  to  do  avail  themselves  of  the 
skills  of  specialists  at  more  than  twice  the 
rate  for  the  low-Income  group  and  a  much 
higher  proportion  of  their  health  expenses 
goes  for  preventive  care  About  one  out  of 
every  three  children  under  15  In  families  In 
the  higher  Income  bracket  is  examined  or 
treated  by  a  pedl.itrlrlan  one  or  nn  re  times 
a  year.  Only  1  out  of  every  10  children  in 
families  with  the  lowest  income  sees  a  pedia- 
trician at  least  once  a  year 

The  picture  Is  even  more  distressing  when 
It  comes  to  dental  care 

Millions  of  Americans  In  all  Income 
brackets  tend  to  regard  dental  care  as  a 
nuisance  which  does  not  have  anj-where  like 


the  urgency  associated  with  many  medlcul 
conditions  and  often  put  off  going  U)  the 
dentist  f  jr  examination  and  treatment.  This 
Ls  particularly  true  L>f  those  at  the  bottom 
of  the  ectjni^mlc  ladder  who.  out  of  Ignorancf 
about  the  vital  Importance  of  proper  dental 
c^ire  or  In  an  effort  to  avoid  the  expense. 
usually  delay  going  to  a  dentist  until  they 
are  In  acute  pain. 

The  rate  of  dental  visits  for  Individuals  of 
all  ages  In  the  upper  Inctjme  group  Is  more 
than  three  tune.i  th.in  what  It  Is  for  the 
poor.  Children  in  high-Income  families  go 
to  the  dentist  five  times  more  often  th.ui 
youngsters  In  poor  families.  The  rate  of 
orthodontic  work  i  teeth  straightening  i  Is 
5i.,  times  higher  for  upper  Income  young- 
sters than  It  Ls  for  thot*  la  the  lowest  income 
segment. 

Only  a  small  proportion  of  the  poor  re- 
ceive such  preventive  services  as  periodic 
cleaning  and  examination  of  the  teeth  More 
than  37  percent  of  dental  visits  by  persons 
In  the  lowe.st  Income  group  are  for  tot)th  ex- 
trivctlons.  But  extractions  account  for  less 
than  10  percent  of  the  visits  by  those  with 
Incomes  of  $7,000  or  more 

BETTER   O.N    RELrEf 

While  the  poor  are  unable  to  afford  ade- 
quate medical  and  dental  care,  they  spend 
much  more  proportionately  than  the  well-to- 
do  on  drugs  and  particularly  for  patent 
medicines  which  are  often  of  questionable 
value. 

Ironically  enough,  one  way  for  the  poor  to 
get  adequate  medlc;il  care  Is  to  go  on  the 
relief  rolls — assuming  they  live  in  Rhode 
Island  and  In  a  few  other  States  which  have 
comprehensive  programs  of  medical  services 
for  those  w.'ao  receive  public  assistance.  Low- 
Income  Rhode  Island  families  which  have 
managed  to  stay  off  relief  are  In  a  far  worse 
position  when  It  comes  to  health  cjire  than 
those  who  depend  on  public  aid. 

To  a  considerable  degree,  there  Is  a  vicious 
circle  In  the  relationship  between  Income 
and  health.  The  less  the  p<jor  spend  for 
health  care,  the  more  they  are  likely  to  suffer 
from  the  Inroads  of  disease  and  disability. 
This  affects  their  work  capacity  and  plunges 
them  still  deeper  Into  the  pit  of  poverty. 


COST-OF-LIVING   .ADJUSTMENTS   IN 
ST.AR  ROUTE  COxN'TRACTS 

Mr.  MATSUN.AG.A  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
a.sk  unanimous  con.sfiit  that  the  nentle- 
man  from  New  York  i  Mr.  DulskiI  may 
extend  hi.s  remarks  at  thi.s  point  In  the 
ReroRn  and  .nclude  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Hawaii' 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  DULSKI  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  in- 
troduced, for  appropriate  reference,  a  bill 
to  provide  for  cost-of-llvins  adjustments 
in  star  rouio  contracts. 

Technically,  star  route  contractors  are 
not  Federal  employees;  yet.  in  a  very 
real  sen.se,  they  are  subject  to  the  same 
problems  as  Federal  employees  In  a 
sfnse,  they  constitute  the  backbone  of 
our  mail  service.  Some  26,000  out  of  a 
total  of  35.000  post  offices  depend  en- 
tirely on  star  route  carriers 

Since  we  have  adopted  a  policy  of  re- 
lating the  pay  of  regular  postal  em- 
ployees to  the  cost  of  living,  it  follows 
that,  appropriately,  we  do  the  same  with 
respect  to  contract  carriers  of  the  mall. 
My  bill,  when  adopted,  will  accomplish 
this  objective. 


COST  OF  VARIOUS  VETERANS' 
BPJ^EFIT  PROGRAMS  AND  THEIR 
ADMINISTRATION 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Virginia  I  Mr.  Downing]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter^  -- 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Kentleman 
from  Hawaii"" 

There  was  no  objection 

Mr.  DOWNING.  Mr.  Speaker,  every 
Mi-mber  of  this  body,  I  know,  is  familiar 
with  the  oft-quoted  fact  that  4  cents 
out  of  every  budget  dollar  in  the  United 
States  noes  for  the  support  of  our  various 
veterans'  benefit  procrrams  and  their  ad- 
ministration. 

Certainly,  It  Is  indisputable  that  our 
Nation  has  expendid  vast  sums  for  the 
support  of  our  veterans'  benefit  pro- 
t^rams.  but  it  ls  also  true  that  our  Nation 
has  derived  vast  benefit  from  its  cost 
Investment  in  this  area.  For  example, 
our  Government  is  ^'tttini;  its  money 
back — and  actually  ^iH  make  a  profit — 
on  Its  $15  billion  investment  in  the  bill 
popularly  known  as  the  GI  bill  of  rights. 
This  is  a  material  return  on  our  Na- 
tion's Investment  and  I  know  we  are  all 
aware  of  the  intangible  return  that  will 
result  from  our  educated  veterans'  con- 
tribution to  .society 

This  Congress  has  consistently  ex- 
pre.ssed  its  abidin--,'  concern  for  the  vet- 
eran and  few  Members  of  this  body  have 
been  as  dedicat+'d  to  the  vet^^rans'  wel- 
fare for  the  past  20  years  as  my  friend 
and  colleague,  the  gentleman  from  Rich- 
mond, Va..  J   Vauch.^n  Gary. 

More  than  20  years  ago  Vaughan 
Gary  sat  in  the  Virginia  General  Assem- 
bly where  he  helped  to  create  our  Com- 
monwealth's division  of  war  veterans 
claims — one  of  the  very  few  Stale  agen- 
cies established  to  help  Virginia  veterans 
prepare  proper  benefit  claims.  This 
early  interest  in  the  veteran  has  been 
one  of  V^AfGHAN  Gary's  primary  charac- 
teristics in  the  20  years  that  he  has 
.served  in  this  body.  I  know  that  many 
Members  share  his  sympathetic  concern 
for  the  veteran  but  only  a  very  few  of  us 
can  match  his  breadth  of  experience  In 
dealing  with  veterans'  programs. 

Virginia  Legionnaires  have  long  been 
aware  of  Vm'ghan  Gary's  uncommon  in- 
terest for  the  veteran  and  they  recently 
expressed  their  regard  for  our  colleague 
by  presenting  him  with  the  Legion's 
highest  citation — the  Distinguished 
Service  Medal. 

This  high  honor  comes  at  the  conclu- 
sion of  Vavghan  Gary's  dedicated  career. 
As  you  all  know,  he  has  elected  to  retire 
at  the  end  of  the  88th  Congre-ss.  The  20 
years  he  has  given  to  his  district,  his 
State,  and  his  Nation  could  be  scored  In 
many  ways  but  one  significant  contribu- 
tion that  his  20  years'  .service  has  made 
to  our  .society  becomes  evident  in  the  talk 
which  he  delivered  to  the  American 
Leumn  Virmnla  Convention  the  other 
day. 

In  his  very  fine  address  Vaughan  Gary 
reviewed  programs  that  we  have  pro- 
vided for  our  veterans  over  the  past  20 
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years.  And,  perhaps  more  Importantly, 
he  discusses  the  major  benefits  that  our 
Nation  has  derived  from  its  veterans' 
programs.  It  is  a  very  valuable  presen- 
tation of  the  subject  and  I  would  be  most 
appreciative.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  you  would 
allow  me  to  insert  it  in  the  Congres- 
sional Record  for  my  colleagues'  benefit: 
SPEECH   OF   J.    Vaughan    Gary,  or  'Vircinia, 

AMERICAN  LFGION   STATE  CONVENTION,  JOHN 

Marshall  Hotel.  July  25,  1964 
Twenty  years  is  a  long  Ume  in  the  life  of 
any  Individual.    Looking  back  to  the  begin- 
ning of  my  service  In  the  Congress  in  1945, 
It  seems  like  a  long  time,  but  In  a  way  It 
seem.s  onlv  yesterday.     'When  I  began  as  a 
freshman 'Congressman,   we   were   living   In 
another  world.     World  War  II  was  drawing 
to  a  close.     The  atomic  twmb  had  not  been 
exploded.    No  one  had  dreamed  of  the  tragedy 
of  tt  Korean  conlhct.    The  first  sputnik  had 
not  appeared,  manned  space  flights  and  satel- 
lites were  still  In  the  realm  of  science  fiction. 
Yet  all  of  this  hits  come  alwut,  and  much 
more.  In   that  .short  period  of  history.     We 
have  lived  through  a  revolution  and  are  still 
living    through    one.      It   Is   In   that  context 
thai  I  want  to  speak  to  you  today  In  review- 
ing some   of   the  past.  Insofar  as  It  affecta 
veterans,  also  peeking  a  little  bit  Into  the 
future  and  relating  what  has  been  accom- 
plished   in    the    present   Congress.     In    this 
comparaiuclv   brief    period,    we   have   sperit 
$124  bilUon  lor  veterans  benefits  and  their 
administration. 

The  American  Legion  was  In  the  forefront 
of  the  le.iderslilp  which  resulted  In  the  en- 
actment of  the  Servicemen's  Readjustment 
Act.  popularlv  known  i\s  the  GI  bill  of  rights, 
and  which  provided  for  education  and  train- 
ing, on-the-job  and  on-the-farm  training, 
as  well  as  authorizing  housing  loans,  both 
direct  and  guaranteed,  unemployment  com- 
pensation, and  other  benefits  too  numerous 
to  mention  at  this  time. 

Consider  if  you  will  the  tremendous  im- 
pact which  this  single  law  has  had  upon 
this  Nation.  The  best  single  summary  I  have 
seen  ^)mes  from  an  editorial  In  the  Louis- 
ville Courier-Journal,  and  I  will  quote  It  for 
you: 
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Under  the  education  section  1.400,000  vet- 
erans were  given  on-the-job  training,  700.000 
got  on-the-farm  training  and  2.200.000  went 
to  college.  Classrooms  bulged  and  groaned. 
GI  village.s  sprang  up  amid  acres  of  mud  and 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  young  couples 
raised  babies  while  seeking  degrees,  but  when 
It  was  over  .America  had  been  given  450.000 
engineer.s;  180.000  doctors,  dentists,  and 
nurses:  360.000  teachers;  150.000  scientists; 
107.000  lawvers:  243.000  accountants;  36.000 
mlr.l.<:ters:  288.000  metalworkers;  138.000  elec- 
tricians; 83.000  policemen  and  firemen;  700,- 
000  bu.slnessmen;  17.000  writers  and  Journal- 
ists, and  gi>odness  knows  how  many  TV  and 
appliance  repairmen." 

While  It  Is  quite  true  that  this  was  a 
costly  propram.  totaling  nearly  $15  bil- 
lion, the  important  thing  to  remember  Is 
that  the  Government  Is  getting  Ita  money 
back  and  actually  will  make  a  profit  on  this 
law  In  the  form  of  Increased  taxes  paid  aa 
a  result  of  the  earning  power  of  a  better 
educated  veteran  making  a  greater  contribu- 
tion to  society. 

Aside  from  the  personal  impact  that  it  had 
In  the  lives  of  millions  of  veterans  who 
trained  under  It.  consider  what  It  did  for 
the  schools,  colleges,  and  universities  of  this 
country.  Admittedly,  It  created  many  prob- 
lems for  them,  but  It  changed  the  thinking 
of  educational  officers  and  school  presidents 
from  one  end  of  the  land  to  the  other. 
Many  of  the  Innovations  in  education  today 
mav  be  traced  directly  to  the  beginning  of 
this  program.  Truly  the  individuals  in  the 
American  Legion  who  conceived  of  this  pro- 
gram, along  with  the  Members  of  Congress 


and  others  who  were  dedicated  to  its  en- 
actment, wrote  a  better  law  and  achieved 
more  than  they  dreamed.  From  an  educa- 
tion standpoint.  It  must  be  ranked  with  the 
Land -Grant  Act. 

The  fact  Is  that  millions  of  men,  the 
largest  army  this  world  has  ever  seen,  were 
returned  to  civilian  life  with  no  difficulties, 
no  riots,  no  breadlines.  Inevitable  disloca- 
tions were  eased  as  a  direct  result  of  this 
legislation.  How  much  better  It  Is  that 
Investment  was  made  In  legislation  of  this 
type,  rather  than  following  the  route  of 
World  War  I  legislation,  when  an  adjusted 
service  compensation,  or  bonus  bill,  was 
passed  15  years  after  the  war  had  been  over, 
with  no  positive  result  of  the  magnitude  of 
this  law. 

When  Korea  came,  a  new  and  sounder 
education  program  was  built  on  the  firm 
foundation  of  the  original  1944  law — sounder 
m  the  sense  that  It  placed  the  responsibilly 
on  the  Individual  veteran.  No  longer  did  the 
Government  pay  his  tuition  and  then,  in  ad- 
dition, pay  a  monthly  grant  to  help  him  with 
his  education.  Under  the  Korean  act,  all  of 
the  money  went  directly  to  the  veteran,  and 
it  was  his  determination  at  which  school 
he  would  attend  and  how  he  would  spend  his 
money  for  tuition,  books,  equipment,  and 
living  expenses.  This  program  has  worked 
without  any  trouble  whatsoever,  and  it  shows 
again  the  wisdom  of  relying  on  the  responsi- 
bility and  good  commonsense  of  the  Ameri- 
can student  veteran. 

Also  in  the  field  of  education  Is  the  War 
Orphans'  Scholarship  Act,  which  has  been 
broadened  by  enactment  In  this  present  Con- 
gress, making  Its  benefits  available  to  the 
children  of  totally  disabled  service-connected 
veterans.  It  now  Includes  all  of  the  wars 
since  the  turn  of  the  century,  as  well  as  the 
so-called  peacetime  period  beginning  In  1940 
and  running  through  the  present  time.  This 
Is  the  largest  Government  scholarship  pro- 
gram In  the  history  of  this  country.  And 
what  a  wonderful  program  it  Is,  too,  and  how 
good  It  Is  to  realize  that  a  man  who  loses 
his  life  In  the  defense  of  this  country  In  a 
period  of  war.  or  who  dies  In  Vietnam  today, 
win  have  his  children  afforded  the  oppor- 
tunity of  a  college  education,  an  Item  becom- 
ing absolutely  essential  In  this  ever  Increas- 
ing competitive  world. 

The  forerunner  of  all  veteran  education 
legislation  was  the  Vocational  Rehabilita- 
tion Act  of  1943.  which  has  now  been  made 
a  permanent  law  for  the  education  and 
training  of  our  service-connected  disabled. 

The  Department  of  Virginia  can  take  par- 
ticular pride  In  the  fact  that  at  the  con- 
clusion of  World  War  I  It  was  responsible 
for  the  establishment  of  the  Division  of  War 
Veterans  Claims  to  represent  Virginia  vet- 
erans In  the  presentation  of  their  claims  to 
the  Federal  Government.  I  can  personally 
attest  the  fact  that  this  State  agency  has 
helped  thousands  of  veterans,  their  widows, 
and  their  orphans  In  securing  the  rights  to 
which  they  were  entitled  under  the  Federal 
law.  I  am  gratified  that  as  a  member  of  the 
House  of  Delegates  of  Virginia  I  was  privi- 
leged to  have  an  active  part  In  the  enact- 
ment of  the  law  establishing  this  division 
and  that  It  has  been  my  privilege  to  work 
with  the  legion  from  time  to  time  since 
to  see  that  the  division  Is  adequately  main- 
tained. 

I  have  already  alluded  to  the  housing 
sections  of  the  GI  bill  of  rights,  and  It 
should  not  surprise  any  person  In  this  room 
to  understand  that  this  Is  the  largest  ho\is- 
Ing  program  the  Government  has  ever 
operated.  Current  cumulative  figures  of  the 
amount  of  loans  guaranteed  or  Insured  under 
this  program  exceed  $58  Vj  billion.  There  has 
been  an  unequaled  repayment  and  a  mini- 
mum of  defaults. 

Consider  If  you  ■will  the  implications  which 
meet  of  us  do  not  think  about,  which  have 


flowed   as    a   result   of   this   unprecedented 
housing  program.     How  many  thousands  of 
pounds  of  grass  seed  have  been  sown  on  the 
lawns  of  the  new  homeowner?     Thousands 
of  rose   bushes  have  been  planted.     Think 
of  the  dishwashers,  clothes  washers,  clothes 
driers,  refrigerators,  stoves,  furniture,  drap- 
ery fabrics,  and  the  other  essential  Items  for 
a  home  which  have  been  purchased  by  this 
new  homeowner.    The  Industries  selling  these 
Items  were  all  given  a  tremendous  boost  aa 
a  result  of  this  program.    Millions  of  dollars 
of  homeowner  protective  Insurance  policies 
have  been  Issued.    And  who  Is  to  say  that  a 
homeowner  Is  not  a  more  responsible  citizen 
than  a  man  who  has  no  Investment  In  his 
community? 

In  enacting  this  law,  however,  the  Congress 
did  not  for  a  moment  lose  sight  of  its  pri- 
mary purpose;  namely,  the  Individual  and 
the  protection  which  he  should  be  afforded. 
Admlttedlv.  there  are  loopholes,  as  there  are 
In  any  law,  but  this  original  enactment  and 
the  amendments  which  have  been  made  to  It 
have  given  greater  protection  to  the  home- 
owner than  exist  under  any  comparable  pro- 
gram. The  policing  of  this  program  by  the 
Congress  has  given  the  homeowner  added 
protection. 

We  must  not  forget  the  special  atten^on 
which  the  Congress  has  given  in  the  field  of 
paraplegic  housing.  In  addition  to  the 
guarantees  which  all  eligible  veterans  are 
entitled  to  obtain,  the  Congress  made  a  spe- 
cific grant  for  paraplegics  of  $10,000  for  a 
home.  This  grant  provided  the  special  hous- 
ing for  these  Individuals  who  have  to  move 
about.  In  most  Instances,  In  wheelchairs. 
This  has  been  a  comparatively  small  pro- 
gram, less  than  8,000  grants,  since  it  Is 
limited  to  this  service-connected  group. 
Think  If  vou  will  of  the  lift  In  the  spirit 
of  such  an  individual  and  of  his  family  by 
making  It  possible  for  him  to  have  a  home 
m  which  he  can  live  and  operate  In  some- 
thing approaching   normal  fashion. 

I  should  mention  here  the  automobiles 
which  w^ere  made  available  for  service-con- 
nected disabled  veterans,  and  which  enabled 
many  of  them,  following  their  discharge  In 
World  War  II  and  In  Korea,  to  become  gain- 
fully emploved  and  to  go  back  and  forth  to 
their  Jobs.  "This  Is  a  program  In  which  the 
automobile  manufacturers  have  cooperated 
fully,  even  though  the  $1,600  grant  Is  no 
longer  available. 

In  1946.  a  landmark  piece  of  legislation  was 
enacted,  providing  for  the  creation  of  a  sep- 
arate unit  m  the  Veterans'  Administration, 
the  Department  of  Medicine  and  Surgery,  to 
operate  the  present  168  hospitals  and  care  .^ 
for  the  110,000  patients  each  day.  A  close 
working  relationship  was  started  with  the 
Veterans'  Administration  medical  system  and 
the  medical  schools  of  the  Nation  at  that 
time.  Many  of  you  have  had  personal  ex- 
perience In  ■Veterans'  Administration  hos- 
pitals and  others  know  about  It  from  talking 
with  comrades  and  friends  who  have  had  to 
be  hospitalized.  I  ask  you  to  listen,  how- 
ever, to  the  appraisal  of  an  objective,  un- 
biased source,  specifically,  a  member  of  the 
executive  council  of  the  Association  of  Amer- 
ican Medical  Colleges  and  dean  of  the  School 
of  Medicine  at  George  Washington  University 
in  Washington,  D.C.,  Dr.  John  L.  Parks,  In 
recent  testimony  before  the  Subcommittee  on 
Hospitals  of  the  Veterans'  Aflfalrs  Committee, 
Dr.  Paries  gave  this  appraisal : 

"Nlnety-slx  VA  hospitals  are  affiliated  with 
78  medical  schools.  More  than  three- 
fourths  of  the  Junior  medical  students  In 
the  United  States  receive  part  of  their  clin- 
ical experience  In  veterans  hospitals.  A 
total  of  3,885  out  of  7,321  registered  senior 
medical  students  have  a  part  of  their  fotirth- 
year  clinical  training  In  VA  hospitals.  Ap- 
proximately 10  percent  of  all  residencies  are 
In  VA  hospitals.  Many  of  America's  best 
specialty  training  programs  have  developed 
through  combined  university  and  affiliated 
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VA  hoaplt&U  programs.  15  percent  of  all 
practicing  physicians  have  received  part  or 
all  of  their  tpeclaUy  training;  in  Veterans 
Administration  hospitals 

"The  Importance  and  magnitude  of  this 
partnership  arrangement  between  the  medi- 
cal schools  and  the  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion have  been  stressed  to  demonstrate  the 
tremendous  ccniribununs  t!:at  have  been 
made  not  only  to  the  health  of  the  veterans 
but  to  the  advancement  of  medical  science 
and  medical  education  tn  the  United  States 
through  these  afflUatlons." 

It  Is  a  pity,  in  my  view  that  more  of  the 
American  public  does  n.'-  ippreclate  the  sig- 
nificance of  Dr.  Parks'  statement.  I  Imai?- 
Ine  that  very  few  memb-rs  u'  this  audience 
knew  that  15  percent  of  all  practicing  phy- 
sicians have  received  a  part  or  all  of  their 
specialty  trainlr^  In  VA  hospitals  While 
providing  the  best  overall  care  and  operat- 
ing the  largest  slni?Ie  medical  system  in  the 
world,  who  can  say  what  the  impact  has 
been  and  will  be  of  the  activities  of  this 
hui;e  hOEpltal  system?  Many  advances  In 
our  knowledge  of  cardiac  conditions,  infec- 
tious diseases,  hypertension,  psychiatric  Ill- 
nesses, circumstances  "f  aging  and  chronic 
diseases  such  as  rheuniat..id  arthritis,  have 
resulted  from  reseiirch  conducted  in  VA 
hospitals. 

I  would  like  to  direct  your  attention  to 
one  simple  achievement  In  the  twenties, 
thirties,  and  early  forties,  tuberculosis  was 
still  a  great  killer  Today.  Its  Insidious  at- 
tack upon  man  has  been  stopped  by  the 
chemotherapy  developed  by  the  Veterans' 
Administration  hospital  system  No  longer 
Is  It  necessary  to  build  tuberculosis  hospit.ils 
N  )  longer  Is  It  necessary  for  a  man  to  look 
forward  to  years  of  bed  rest  In  order  to  re- 
cover from  this  disease. 

The  Veterans"  Administration  hosplullzes 
nearly  60.000  neurcpsychlatric  patients,  un- 
der conditions  which  are  far  superior  to 
those  found  In  mist  localities,  and  the  re- 
search being  performed  there  today  may  yet 
lead  to  significant  breakthroughs  In  con- 
quering mental  Illness 

We  have  a  specific  problem  In  Virginia  re- 
lating to  the  McGulre  Veterans'  Adminls- 
•tratlon  Hoepltal  In  Richmond  It  Is  pro- 
/  p<-jsed  that  this  hospital  be  moved  to  a  site 
adjacent  to  the  Medical  College  of  Virginia 
We  have  certainly  reached  a  point  where 
some  changes  must  be  made  with  respect  to 
present  facilities  I  am  glad  to  know  that 
you  have  given  some  study  t*  this  problem 
and  I  hope  that  you  will  continue  your  In- 
terest In  It  and  work  with  the  Veterans' 
Administration  In  an  effort  to  see  that  the 
most  suitable  facilities  possible  are  pro- 
vided for  the  care  of  the  veteran 

Before  I  leave  this  subject  of  medical  care. 
let  me  add  this  one  fact— in  my  20  years 
in  Congress.  10 '4  million  patients  have  been 
treated  under  VA  auspices. 

In  my  audience  today  I  am  sure  there  are 
many  Individuals  who  are  familiar  with  the 
subject  of  servlce-ci^nnected  compensation. 
It  Is  not  necessary  to  dwell  on  the  fact  that 
since  I  came  to  Congress,  compensation  f  ir 
this  group  has  more  than  d"ubled.  and  I 
believe  It  Is  fair  to  say  has  m  /re  than  com- 
pensated for  any  Increases  in  the  coat  of 
living. 

A  new  "Schedule  for  Rating  Disabilities." 
the  1945  schedule,  a  technical  document 
which  Is  the  basis,  as  all  of  you  service  ffl- 
cera  know,  for  the  awards  o»  compensation. 
was  promulgated  In  the  year  I  began  my 
service.  It  replaced  a  schedule  20  years  older, 
namely  the  1924  schedule 

Think  with  me  for  a  moment  about  the 
emphasis  which  the  Congress  has  placed  in 
this  field.  Back  in  the  30th  Congress,  we 
see  special  recognition  going  to  the  Individ- 
ual who  Is  more  than  60  percent  disabled  and 
who  has  dependents  This  Is  a  simple  recog- 
nition of  the  additional   responsibilities   of 


this    Individual       The    law    has    since    been 
anieuded  to  cover  5u  percent  disability 

Then  too.  the  Congress  has  i  unbLsN-ntly 
and  continually  shown  its  concern  for  the 
m.m  who  has  specific  dis^iblUtles  Statutory 
awards  have  been  added  for  the  blind,  for 
the  deaf,  for  those  w.ho  have  lost  their  vocal 
chords,  and  who  have  suffered  other  disabili- 
ties such  as  the  loss  of  an  arm  or  a  leg.  so 
as  to  give  added  compensation  for  these  spe- 
cific losses  A  special  rate  was  written  for 
the  housebound  Extra  compensation  Is 
given  to  a  m.in  who  Is  utiernployable  as  a. 
result  of  his  disability  Presumptions  have 
been  liberalized  for  tuberculosis,  psychiatric 
disorders  and  the  mobt  liberal  of  all.  a  7- 
year  presumption  for  multiple  sclercisls 

Death  compensation  has  been  greatly  lib- 
eralized and  a  formula  has  been  written  Info 
the  law  to  see  that  the  rates  for  widows  .uul 
children  are  increased  as  the  ba  e  Is  raised 
for  members  of  the  Armed  Forces 

From  some  of  the  mall  which  I  receive.  It 
Is  obvious  that  many  Individuals  are  un- 
hf.ppy  with  the  present  non-service-con- 
nected pension  laws,  and  I  am  aware  of  tlie 
fact  that  the  American  Legion  has  Its  own 
pension  bill.  H  R  1927.  I  feel  sure  that 
before  the  Congress  adjourns  the  Committee 
on  Veterans'  Affaffs  will  report  j^ome  pension 
legislation  and.  while  no  specific  rates  can 
be  given  or  any  predictions  made  as  to  the 
level  ot  tne  income  limitations.  I  am  sure 
that  It  will  adhere  to  the  basic  historic  pol- 
icy of  the  Congress  of  providing  the  gre.itest 
benefit  to  the  veteran  who  has  the  greatest 
need.  While  many  of  you  may  be  dlss.nis- 
fied  with  the  present  pension  program,  think 
how  much  better  It  Is  that  this  has  grown 
:ind  developed  over  the  years  and  given  care 
to  the  widows  and  children  of  our  veterans, 
even  though  their  deaths  were  due  to  non- 
servlce-cormected  causes  How  much  better 
It  Is  to  have  this  program,  modest  though  it 
may  be  In  your  eyes,  than  to  force  them  to 
rely  on  public  assistance  or  some  handotit 
from  charity  Our  payments  for  pensions 
currently    toUl    $1,778,160,000 

Many  of  you  carry  national  service  life 
Insurance  Some  may  have  U  .S  Government 
life  insurance  policies  The  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration Insurance  offices  in  Philadel- 
phia and  St  Paul  administer  nearly  6  million 
poliiles.  with  the  latest  electronic  equip- 
ment, which  commercial  companies  have 
told  me  Is  years  ahead  of  any  comparable 
system  In  the  private  Insurance  field.  All 
of  this  Is  done.  I  would  remind  you.  on  un 
administrative  cost  per  policy  of  less  than 
$5  a  year  No  program  operated  by  the 
Oovernment  has  se^n  more  drastic  cost  sav- 
ings than  those  which  have  occurred  In  this 
program  In  the  short  perlcxl  of  time  from 
1961  to  1964  The  overall  Insurance  opera- 
tion In  1961  employed  |3. 524  people  Today 
there  are  2.000  less.  lfe«2  people,  this  due 
nearly  entirely  to  automation  and  a  con- 
solidation of  Insurance  offices  So  far  as  I 
can  tell  from  my  mall,  the  service  remains 
at  a  uniformly  high  level  at  least  I  have 
re<'elved  no  complaints  Indicating  to  the 
contrary 

Probably  the  most  significant  piece  of  leg- 
islation In  this  Congre.ss  is  the  nursing  care 
bill  which  passed  the  House  last  year  after 
exhaustive  hearings  by  a  special  subcom- 
mittee of  the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs 
The  Senate  subcommittee  has  recommended 
favfirable  consideration  of  the  bill  to  the  full 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare 
of  the  Senate  Now  th.it  the  clvl!  rights  leg- 
islation has  been  disposed  of  this  bill  will 
probably  be  acted  on  by  the  Senate  In  the 
near  future  An  official  of  the  .American 
Legion  has  called  It  a  landmark  and  It  may 
prove  to  be  Jtist  that  when  It  Is  en.\cted  Into 
law. 

LcKjklng  back  over  a  20-year  period  gives 
one  a  perspective  and  an  appreciation  which 
Is  not  possible  In  the  heat  ■  f  battle  .ir  ron- 
troversy.     I  am  sure  you  will  agree  with  me 


that  truly  the  veterans  laws  represent  a  mag- 
nificent structure  of  benefit  to  Individuals 
w!io  have  risked  their  lives  and  fortunes  for 
the  welfare  of  this  country  The  American 
legion  can  claim  a  larire  amount  of  credit 
for  what  has  been  accomplished  We  must 
not,  however,  rest  on  our  laurels  We  must 
continue  to  espouse  the  cause  of  disabled  and 
needy  veterans  but  our  vision  must  extend 
beyond  the  interest  of  the  veteran.  We  must 
realize  that  we  are  living  in  a  rc-tless  and 
turbulent  vvorkl  We  must  recognize  that 
eternal  vigilance  Is  tlie  price  of  liberty  and 
we  must  continue  to  serve  our  country  in 
times  of  peace  as  well  as  war.  Let  us  never 
forget  our  motto,  "For  God  and  Country." 


^  LE.'WE  OF  ABSENCE 

By  unanlmou.s  con.sont.  leave  of  ab- 
sence wius  trianted  ti>. 

Mr  f^i.YNT  'at  the  reque.st  of  Mr  Al- 
bert 1,  for  today,  on  account  of  official 
business 

Mr.  TF:.\(.ff:  if  Texas  ^  at  the  request 
of  Mr  Albkht'.  from  July  28  through 
July  30.  1964,  on  account  of  ofliclal  busi- 
ness. 

Mr.  Byrne  of  Pennsylvania  '  at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr  Grffn  of  Pennsylvania',  for 
Tu 'sday,  July  28,  l'J64.  on  account  of 
Illness. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following'  the  legisla- 
tive proeram  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  ^:ranted  to; 

Mr.  Dent  '  at  the  request  of  Mr.  Al- 
bert', for  30  minutes,  today;  to  revise 
and  extend  his  remarks  and  tx)  Include 
extraneous  matter. 

Mr.  Ryan  of  New  York,  for  15  minutes, 
tcxlay;  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks 

Mr.  Flood  lat  the  request  of  Mr.  Mat- 
suNAf^A' ,  for  30  minutes,  on  July  29,  1964; 
to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks  and  to 
incUide  extraneous  matter. 
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EIXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
extend  remarks  in  the  Congressional 
Record,  or  to  revise  and  extend  remarks, 
was  granted  to: 

Mr  BAHRErr. 

I  The  following  Members  <at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  SHORT'  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.  ' 

Mr  Ayres. 

Mr.  UiT. 

Mr  Broyhill  of  Virginia. 

Mr  Taft 

'The  following  Members  lat  the  re- 
quest of  Mr  Matsvnacai  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter   > 

Mr  Burton  of  California. 

Mr    D<3N(JHfF 

Mr.  liooEHs  of  P'londa. 


ENROLLED  BILL  SIGNED 

Mr.  BURLESON,  from  the  Commit- 
tee on  House  Administration,  reported 
that  that  committee  had  examined  and 
found  truly  enrolled  a  bill  of  the  House 
of  the  following  title,  which  was  there- 
upon signed  by  the  Speaker; 

H  R  6413  An  act  to  amend  the  act  ap- 
proved   March   3.    1921.   as   amended,   estab- 


llshlng  standard  weights  and  meaaurefl  for 
the  District  of  Columbia,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses  

BILLS  PRESENTED  TO  THE 
PRESIDENT 

Mr.  BURLESON,  from  the  Committee 
on  House  A  dim  rust  ration,  reported  that 
that  committee  did  on  July  27,  1964,  pre- 
sent to  the  President,  for  his  approval, 
bills  of  the  House  of  the  following  titles: 
H  R  -4H  An  act  to  amend  section  801  erf 
title  38.  United  States  Code,  to  provide  as- 
sistance m  iuqulrlng  sjieclally  adapted  hous- 
ing for  certain  blind  veterans  who  have  suf- 
fered the  loss  or  loss  of  use  of  a  lower  ex- 
uenuty; 

H  R   1742.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  the  Wet- 
zel County  Hospital,  New  Martinsville,  W.  'Va.; 
H  H  3220.  An   act   for  the  relief  of  Hugh 
ki   Br.idy; 

H  R  3757.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Wltold 
A.  Lanowskl; 

H  R  4301.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Anthony 
F    Bernardo  and  Ambrose  A.  Cerrlto; 

H  R  5814.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Norman 
R.  Tharp; 

H  K  6442.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Jasper 
E    Tate; 

HR  6652.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Admin- 
istrator of  'Veterans'  Affaire  to  sell  at  prices 
which  he  determines  to  be  reasonable  direct 
loans  made  to  veterans  under  chapter  37, 
title  38.  United  States  Code; 

H  R  6882.  An  act  for  the  rel'.ef  of  the  Ma- 
luney  Bros.  Nursery  Co.,  Inc.; 

H  R  7346.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  certain 
officers  and  employees  of  the  U.S.  Public 
Health  Service; 

H  R  8184.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs    Blanton  Darbro; 

HR.8415.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  MaJ. 
Kejth  K.  Lund; 

H  R  8479.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Oeorgette 
D  Ci\skle; 

H  R  8709.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Eugene 
R   WiKister,  Jr.; 

H  R.  8746  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Roger  A, 
Ross;  ^_ 

HR  9021.  An  act  to  authorize  the  tise  of 
two  tracts  of  land  situated  In  Salt  Lake  City, 
Utah,  for  public  school  purposes; 

H  R  9u36  An  act  to  amend  the  act  of  Oc- 
tober 24.  1951  (65  Stat.  634;  40  U.S.C.  193 
(n)-(w)  )  as  amended,  relating  to  the  polic- 
ing of  the  buildings  and  grounds  of  the 
Smithsonian  Institution  and  Ita  constituent 
bureaus; 

HR  9199  An  act  for  the  relief  of  CWO 
Stanley  L.  Harney; 

H  R  0280.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Donald 
J    Kent; 

H  R  9615.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  John  A. 
Peralta; 

H  R  9764  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Anne  S. 
Henkel;  and 

H  R  10066.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Joe  t. 
Oden. 


Mr. 


ADJOURNMENT 
MATSUNAOA.     Mr.    Speaker.    I 


move  that  the  House  do  now  adjourn 

Tlie  motion  was  agreed  to;  according- 
ly (at  3  o'clock  and  33  minutes  p.m.)  the 
Hou.'^e  adjourned  until  tomorrow, 
Wednesday.  July  29,  1964,  at  12  o'clock 
noon. 


EXECUTIVE    COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXTV,  execu- 
tive communications  were  taken  from 


the  Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  fol- 
lows: 

2342.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  Fed- 
eral Deposit  Insurance  Corporation,  trans- 
mitting the  Annual  Report  of  the  Federal 
Deposit  Insurance  Corporation  for  the  year 
ended  December  31.  1963.  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 17(a)  of  the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance 
Act;  to  the  Conunlttee  on  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency. 

2343.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a  re- 
port on  a  review  of  the  administration  of  as- 
sistance for  financing  commercial  Imports 
and  other  financial  elements  under  the  eco- 
nomic and  technical  assistance  program  for 
Vietnam,  Agency  for  International  Develop- 
ment and  Its  predecessor  agency.  Interna- 
tional Cooperation  Administration,  Depart- 
ment of  State;  to  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations. 

2344.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a  re- 
port on  a  review  of  the  need  to  repair  aero- 
nautical spare  parts  and  components  man- 
aged by  the  Air  Force's  San  Antonio  Air 
Materiel  Area,  disclosed  that  spare  parts  and 
components  were  repaired  although  sufficient 
serviceable  Items  were  available  to  meet  cur- 
rent or  long-range  needs,  as  evidenced  by 
Air  Force  requirements  determinations.  It 
Is  our  estimate  that  the  total  cost  Incurred 
during  fiscal  year  1963  by  San  Antonio  be- 
cause of  the  unnecessary  repair  of  medium- 
value  spare  parts  and  components  approxi- 
mated $700,000;  to  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernment Operations. 

2345.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a 
report  on  a  review  relating  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Army's  procurement  of  major 
assemblies  for  M-151  utility  trucks  disclosed 
that  the  Government  spent  up  to  $269,000 
buying  unneeded  special  tooling  Intended  for 
use  In  the  manufacture  of  spare  engines  for 
M-151  utility  trucks;  to  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations. 

2346.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a  re- 
port on  a  review  of  certain  problems  relating 
to  administration  of  the  economic  and  tech- 
nical assistance  program  for  'Vietnam,  1958- 
62,  Agency  for  International  Development, 
Department  of  State;  to  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations. 

2347.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a  re- 
port relating  to  Inadequate  administration 
of  the  Army  allotment  system  resulting  In  er- 
roneous payments  of  about  $2  million  an- 
nually. It  Is  our  estimate  that  at  least 
$340,000  of  this  amount  Is  lost  to  the  Gov- 
ernment because  It  is  not  subsequently  re- 
covered from  the  servicemen;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Government  Operations. 

2348.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce, transmitting  a  report  of  the  activities 
relating  to  providing  aviation  war  risk  In- 
surance for  the  period  as  of  June  30.  1964, 
pursuant  to  title  XIII  of  the  Federal  Avia- 
tion Act  of  1958;  to  the  Committee  on  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce. 

2349.  A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Director, 
Central  Intelligence  Agency,  transmitting  a 
report  stating  that  the  Central  Intelligence 
Agency  made  no  grants  during  fiscal  year 
1964  under  the  authority  of  Public  Law  85- 
934,  pursuant  to  section  3  of  Public  Law  85- 
934;  to  the  Committee  on  Science  and  Astro- 
nautics. 

2350.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture, transmitting  a  draft  of  a  proposed 
bUl  entitled  "A  bill  to  facilitate  pricing  of 
feed  made  available  for  use  In  emergency 
areas,  to  establish  penalties  for  misuse  of 
feed  made  available  for  relieving  distress  or 
for  preservation  and  maintenance  of  founda- 
tion herds,  and  for  other  purposes";  to  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON  PUB- 
LIC  BILLS   AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XIII,  reports  of 
committees  were  deliver^  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  COLMER:  Committee  on  Rules. 
House  Resolution  804.  Resolution  for  con- 
sideration of  H.R.  9070.  A  bin  to  establish 
a  National  'Wilderness  Preservation  System 
for  the  permanent  good  of  the  whole  peo- 
ple, and  for  other  purposes;  without  amend- 
ment (Rept.  No.  1603).  Referred  to  the 
House  Calendar. 

Mr.  'WILLIS:  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
H.R.  11520.  A  bill  to  amend  subsection  (d) 
of  section  1346  of  title  28  of  the  United  States 
Code  relating  to  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  U.S. 
district  courts;  without  amendment  (Rept. 
No.  1604).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of 
the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 
Mr.  HALEY:  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs.  H.R.  8916.  A  bill  to  pro- 
tect American  Indians  from  the  fioodlng  of 
their  lands  by  any  department  or  agency 
of  the  United  States  before  suitable  pro- 
vision has  been  made  for  their  relocation; 
with  amendment  (Rept.  No.  1605) .  Referred 
to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Texas:  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Afftlrs.  H.R.  1003.  A  bill 
to  make  certain  provisions  In  connection  with 
the  construction  of  the  Garrison  diversion 
unit,  Missouri  River  Basin  project,  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior;  with  amendment 
(Rept.  No.  1606).  Referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union. 

Mr.  WINSTEAD:  Committee  on  Armed 
Services.  H.R.  9718.  A  bill  to  authorize  the 
crediting  of  certain  military  service  for  pur- 
poses of  reserve  retired  pay;  with  amendment 
(Rept.  No.  1607).  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of 
the  Union. 

Mr.  RIVERS  of  South  Carolina:  Committee 
on  Armed  Services.  S.  3001.  An  act  to  amend 
title  37.  United  States  Code,  to  increase  the 
rates  of  basic  pay  for  members  of  the  uni- 
formed services;  without  amendment  (Rept. 
No.  1609) .  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  O'NEILL:  Committee  on  Rules.  House 
Resolution  805.  Resolution  for  consideration 
of  S.  1006.  An  act  to  amend  the  act  of  June 
12,  1960.  for  the  correction  of  inequities  In 
the  construction  of  fishing  vessels,  and  for 
other  purposes;  without  amendment  (Rept. 
No.  1614).  Referred  to  the  House  Calendar. 
Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado:  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary.  S.  1686.  An  act  to  amend 
section  375  of  title  28  of  the  United  States 
Code,  relating  to  the  Einnulties  of  willows  of 
Supreme  Court  Justices;  with  amendment 
(Rept.  No.  1615).  Referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union. 

Mr.  SHRIVER:  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary. S.  2339.  An  act  conferring  Jurisdiction 
upon  the  U.S.  Court  of  Claims  to  hear,  de- 
termine, and  render  Judgment  upon  the 
claim  of  Sarpy  County,  Nebr.;  without 
amendment  (Rept.  No.  1616).  Referred  to 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  LIBONATI:  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. H.R.  3800.  A  bill  to  authorize  the 
waiver  of  collection  of  certain  erroneotis 
payments  made  by  the  Federal  Government 
to  certain  civilian  and  military  personnel; 
with  amendment  (Rept.  No.  1617).  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  LIBONATI:  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary. H.R.  7138.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  the  St. 
Francis  Levee  District,  Arkansas;  without 
amendment  (Rept.  No.  1618).  Referred  to 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  Hotise  on  the 
State  of  the  Union. 
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Mr.  ASHMORE:  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. H.R.  11412  A  bin  to  amend  provi- 
sions of  law  relating  to  the  settlement  of  ad- 
miralty clalma;  without  amendment  iRept. 
No.  1619).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  cf  the  Ur.l m 

Mr  DONOHUE:  Committee  un  the  Judi- 
ciary HJl.  11546.  A  bill  to  v.vlldAte  certain 
payments  made  to  empl  yees  uf  the  F  irest 
Service.  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture; 
without  amendment  i  Rent  No  1620 1  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  Houaa 
on  the  State  of  the  Union 

Mr.  COOLEY:  Committee  '^-^n  .■Kifrlculture 
HR  4242.  A  bill  to  pr  nide  for  the  release 
and  transfer  of  all  right,  title,  and  interest 
of  the  United  States  'f  .\mericd  in  .itid  to 
certain  tracts  of  land  In  Pender  County. 
NC,  with  amendment  iRept  No  1621  p. 
Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House   on    the   State   of   the   Union 

Mr.  CCK>LEY:  Committee  on  Agriculture 
HR  9180.  A  bill  to  amend  the  act  of 
August  28.  1950.  enabling  the  Secretary  of 
.Agriculture  to  furnish,  upon  ,i  reimbursable 
basis,  certain  inspection  services  inv'/lvlng 
overtime  work;  without  amendment  i  Rept. 
No.  1622).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of 
the  Whole  House  on  the  SUte  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  COOLEY:  C'anmittce  on  Agriculture. 
H  R  10069.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  ex- 
change of  lands  adjacent  to  the  Lassen  Na- 
tlon.il  Forests  In  California,  and  fjr  other 
purposes;  without  amendment  (Rept.  No. 
1623  I  Preferred  to  trie  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  St.ite  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Cnmmittee  on  Agriculture. 
3  2218.  An  act  to  auth.trize  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  to  accept  the  tr;\n.sfer  of  cer- 
tain ncitlonal  forest  lands  In  Cucke  County. 
Tenn  ,  for  purposes  of  the  Foothills  Paric- 
wa7.  and  for  other  purposes:  without 
amendment  (Bept.  No.  1624).  Referred  to 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON  PRI- 
VATE BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  ni!e  XIII.  reports  of 
committees  were  delivt-rfd  to  the  Cleric 
for  printing  and  reference  to  tfie  proper 
calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  LIBONATI:  C'.mmlttee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. H.R.  5759.  A  b.U  for  the  relief  of 
Connecticut  Beverage  Co..  Inc  .  with  amend- 
ment (Rept.  No.  1608).  Referred  to  the 
Conmilttee   of   the    Whole    House 

Mr  CHELP:  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
HR  6040.  A  bill  for  the  relief  jf  Chrlsnula 
Balcer;  with  amendment  (Rept  No  1610). 
Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
H.  luse. 

Mr.  POFP:  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
H  R.  9290.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  D.mny 
Hlroml  Oyama.  without  amendment  (Rept. 
No.  1611).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of 
the  Whole  House. 

Mr  MOORE:  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
H  R.  J560.  A  bill  for  the  reMef  of  Llm  Sam 
Soon,  without  amendment  i  Rept  No  1612). 
Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House. 

Mr  MOORE:  Committee  m  the  Judiciary. 
H  R.  9680.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Kll  Ja 
Ahn.  with  amendment  Rept  No  1613). 
Referred  to  the  Com.mlttee  of  the  Whole 
House. 


PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under    clause  4  of  rule  XXII.  public 
bills  and  resolutions  were  Introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 
By  Mr.  BETTS: 

HJl.  12081.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Trade  Ex- 
pansion Act  ot  1062:  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 


By   Mr    BONNER: 
H-R   12082    A  b:::  to  amend  section  510(a) 
(1)    of    the    Merch.mt    Marine    Act.    1936.    to 
the    Committee    'jn    Merchant    Marine    and 
Fisheries 

Bv  Mr  BROWN  of  California: 
H  R  12083  A  bill  to  amend  title  10  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  permit  paraplegic  vet- 
erans to  receive  military  air  transp^.Ttallon 
without  charge;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services 

Uy  Mr.  DLNXiELL: 
HR  12084  A  bill  to  amend  the  Foreign 
Assistance  Act  of  1961  to  authorize  the  use 
of  foreign  currencies  for  repair  and  rehiiblll- 
tatlon  of  certain  cemeteries  abroad;  to  the 
Committee  on   Foreign   Affairs. 

HR  12085  A  bill  to  provide  that  the 
Ame.'-ican  Battle  Monuments  Commission 
shall  repair  and  rehabilitate  certain  ceme- 
teries abroad;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs 

By   Mr    GONZALEZ: 
H  R  12086    A  bill  to  amend  section  701   of 
the  Housing  Act  of  1954  to  authorize  urban 
planning   grants    for  areas   affected   by  Fed- 
eral treaties,  and  for  other  purposes:   to  the 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency 
By   Mr    GOODLING : 
H  R   12087    A  bill  to  amend  title  38  of  the 
United  States  Code  so  as  to  exclude  certain 
social  security  benefits  In  computing  annual 
Income    for    the    purposes    of    determining 
eligibility  for  pensions  under   that  title;    to 
the  Committee  on  Veterans"  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  LIBONATI: 
H  R.  12088.  A  bill  to  Improve  administra- 
tive procetlures  governing  exclusion,  deporta- 
tion  and    naturalization;    to   the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

H  R   12089.  A  bill  to  amend  chapter  15  of 
title  38.  United  Sti\tes  Code,  to  provide  that 
where  a  veteran  receiving  pension  under  this 
chapter  disappears,   the   Administrator  m.iy 
pay  the  pension  otherwise  payable  to  the  de- 
pendent wife  and  children;   to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Veterans"  Affairs, 
By  Mr   PERKINS: 
H  R   12090    A    bill    to   amend    Public    Law 
874.  aist  Congress,  in  order  to  provide  asslst- 
•ince  to  local  educational  agencies  In  the  edu- 
ction   of    children    of    needy    families    and 
ch::(lren  residing  In  areas  of  substantial  un- 
employment with  unemployed  parents;  to  the 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 
By  Mr.  PHILBIN: 
H  R  12091.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  dlspoaal. 
without    regard    to    the    prescribed    6-month 
waiting    period,    of    approximately    9.500.000 
pounds  of  sisal  from  the  national  stockpile; 
to   the   C-ommlttee   on   Armed  Services. 
By  Mr   ROBERTS  of  Alabama: 
H  R.    12092.     A    bill    to    Increase   annuities 
payable  to  certain  annuitants  from  the  civil 
service  retirement  and  disability  fund;  to  the 
Committee  on   Poet  Office  and  Civil  Service. 
H  R   12093.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Civil  Serv- 
ice Retirement  Act,  as  amended,   to   provide 
annuities   for  surviving  spouses  without  de- 
duction   fnjm    original    annuities,    and    far 
other  purposes;    to   the  Committee  on  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service. 

H  R  12094  A  bill  to  amend  the  Civil  Serv- 
ice Retirement  Act.  as  amended,  to  provide 
for  the  recomputatlon  of  annuities  of  re- 
tired employees  who  elected  reduced  annu- 
ities at  the  time  of  retirement  In  order  to 
provide  survivor  annuities  for  their  spouses; 
to  the  Committee  on  Post  Offlce  and  Civil 
Service 

H  R  12095  A  bin  to  permit  coverage  under 
the  Federal  Emplivees  Health  Benefits  Act 
of  10.^9  and  the  Retired  Federal  Employees 
Health  Benefits  .Act  of  employees  of  the  Ten- 
nessee Valley  Authority  heretofore  retired  or 
here<ifter  retiring  under  the  ClvU  Service 
Retirement  Act;  to  the  Committee  on  Post 
Offlce  and  Civil  Service. 
By  Mr  ROUSH  : 
H  R  12096  A  bin  to  provide  for  the  esUb- 
Ushment    of    the    Indiana    Dunes    National 


I.akeehore  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affalra. 
By  Mr  WHARTON: 
H  R  12097.  A  bill  to  provide  that  courts  of 
the  United  States  shall  not  have  Jurisdiction 
to  enjoin  or  modify  the  operation  of  laws 
respecting  State  legislative  districts,  and  for 
other  purposes,  Ui  the  Committee  on  iha 
Judiciary 

By  Mr  BROYHILL  of  Virginia: 
H  R  12098.  A  bill  to  Increiise  the  annuities 
of  certain  schoolteachers  In  the  Ui.strlct  of 
Columbia  who  retired  prior  to  October  l, 
1956;  to  the  Committee  un  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

By  Mr   DUI.SKI: 
H  R   12099    A   bill   to   provide  for  cost-of- 
llvitig    iidjusimeiit     In    st.ir    route    contract 
prices;  to  the  Committee  on  Post  Offlce  and 
Civil  Service. 

By  Mr  KING  of  New  York; 
HR   12100    A  bin   to  limit  Jurisdiction  of 
Federal  courts  In  reapportionment  case.s;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr   SCOTT: 
H  J  Re^.  1129    Joint  resolution  prohibiting 
the    Ffderul    Trade    Commission    from    pro- 
mulgating or  enforcing  rules  or  regulations 
requiring  the  labeling  of  cigarettes  with  re- 
spect to  their  effect  on  human  health  before 
January  1,  1968,  to  the  Committee  on  Inter- 
state and  Fvirelgn  Commerce, 
By  Mr   WYMAN: 
HJ  Res   1130.  Joint    resolution    proposing 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution   relative 
U^    the    apportionment    of    State    legislative 
bodies;   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  .Mr   .MARTIN  of  Nebra.-^ka: 
IIJ  Res   1131    Joint    re.solut!on    to   amend 
the    Constitution    of    the    United    States   to 
guarantee  the  right  of  any  State  to  apportion 
one  house  of  lt.s  legislature  on  factors  other 
than  population;    to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  UDAI.L: 
H  Con   Res  333    Concurrent  resolution 

relative  to  population  gruwth  and  requesting 
the  creation  of  a  Pre.sldentl.il  Commls.'^lon 
on  Population;  to  the  Committee  (jn  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Com.m.erce. 


PRIV.AIE  BII.I^s   AND  RESOLLTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII,  private 
bills  and  resolutlon.s  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  a.s  follows: 

By  Mr    BROYHILL  of  Virginia: 
HR   12101    A  bill  to  confer  Jurisdiction  on 
the  U  S   District  Court  for  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia t<^>  hear,  determine,  and  render  Judg- 
ment on  the  claim  of  Clyde  Lennox,   to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By   Mr    DINCiELL: 
HR.  12102    A    bill    for    the   relief    of    Mrs. 
Sylvia  Ri'i.s,   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary 

By  Mrs    GRIFFITHS: 
H  R   12103.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  .Mlchnel 
P    K;ingelhocffer;   to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

Bv  Mr   OUBSER: 
HR    12104.  A    bill    for    the    relief   of    Gum 
Chong  Jfw.    to  the  Committee  on   the  Ju- 
diciary. 

By  Mr    JOHNSON  ..f  California: 
HR   12105    A    bill    for    the    relief   of   J    C. 
Player;    to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By    Mr    LINDSAY 
H  R    12106.  A    bill    for    tlie    relief    of    Mrs. 
Iren  Jenone  Jakubovlcs,    to   the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary 

By  Mr    OSMERS : 
HR   12107.  A   bUl    for    the   relief   of   Mla» 
M.irliin  J:unes,  to  the  Conimlttee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary 

By   Mr    POWFXL- 
HR   12108    A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Lucy 
Eleanor  Wickfleld  Denhert;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 
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H.R  12109.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Rosarlo 

Zan^tn:  to  the  Comnalttee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr    PUCINSKI: 
HR  12110    A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Deme- 
trios  Petlmezas;    to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary  . 


By  Mr.  RYAN  of  New  York: 

KM.  12111.  A  biU  for  the  relief  of  Zvl  Mor- 
detsky;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  SICKLES: 

HJl.  12112.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Miss 
Elisabeth  von  Oberndorff;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 


By  Mr.  THOMAS: 
H.R,  12113.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Miss  Mel- 
ody P.  de  Guzman;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  WYMAN: 
H.R.  12114.  A  bin  for  the  reUef  of  Donald 
Schultz;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


EXTENSIONS    OF    REMARKS 


L.B.J.  Lauds  Wright  Patman 


KXIENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILLIAM  A.  BARRETT 

or    rFN.NSYLVANIA 

I.N   VHh  IU)USE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tucsdau.  July  28,  1964 

Mr  BARRPri^'  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of 
the  tlnn^-'.s  that  makes  Wright  Patman  a 
National  Congrcj^sman  is  that  while  he 
work.s  hard  to  take  care  of  his  own  dis- 
trict ho  i.s  not  unmindful  of  the  needs  of 
the  ro.-^t  of  the  count ry. 

The  President  of  the  United  States 
took  coK-ni/ance  of  this  trait  of  the  dean 
of  the  Te.ViLs  C()nt;ressional  delegation  In 
a  speech  he  made  on  June  19  at  Con- 
cord. Calif,  at  the  dedication  of  that 
city'.s  rapid  transit  system. 

The  President  noted  a  hitherto  unre- 
ported hi.storical  incident  that  bears  re- 
peatinp. 

Il<'f erring  to  the  mass  transit  bill,  the 
President  .said  that  when  one  of  the  com- 
mittees of  Congress  was  considering  the 
bill  a  di.stini,'uishcd  Republican  Con- 
trrcssman  from  Ohio  said  to  Congress- 
man Patman.  from  my  State,  who  was 
tostifyini:  in  favor  of  the  bill,  "Why  are 
you  from  Texa.s  interested  in  helping  the 
people  of  New  York  solve  their  traCBc 
problems?"  And  the  Congressman  from 
my  State  said,  "Well.  I  am  interested  be- 
cau.se  this  is  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica, and  the  people  of  my  State  are  as 
involved  with  the  people  of  New  York 
and  California  as  the  people  of  New  York 
a:^d  California  must  be  with  the  people 
of  Texas." 

.■\s  a  Conizressman  from  Philadelphia, 
I  am  iirateful  to  the  chairman  of  the 
Rankir.i:  and  Currency  Committee  for 
the  leadership  he  gave  In  helping  our 
Urban  Ma.ss  Transportation  Act  become 
a  part  of  the  law  of  the  land.  We  In 
Philadelphia  will  benefit  greatly  by  Mr. 
P»TM\NS  efforts. 

I  am  inserting  in  the  Record  the  full 
text  of  President  Johnson's  speech  at 
Con.cord.  Calif  : 

Governor  Brown,  Mr.  Palk,  Mr,  Speaker, 
ladles,  and  centlemen.  those  who  believe  that 
the  frontiers  of  America  are  clo.<:ed  should 
be  out  here  toda%-  The  dreams  and  the 
deetis  represented  by  this  ceremony  prove 
that  the  era  of  the  pioneers  Is  not  over. 
Only  the  area  of  pioneering  has  changed. 

Yesterday's  frontiers  were  vast  empty 
lands,  wiiitlng;  to  be  claimed  and  cultivated 
by  settlers  who  crossed  the  continent  to  start 
ft  new  life  Today's  frontiers  are  teeming 
cities,  where  too  many  people  already  lead 
a  neglected  life  Yesterday's  frontiers  were 
crisscrossed  by  waeon  trains.  Today's  fron- 
tiers .ire  clomped  by  automobiles.  There  are 
Qi>re  than  80  million  motor  vehicles  on  our 
roads  t.id:iy      By  1980  there  will  be  120  mll- 
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Hon.  almost  1  vehicle  for  every  2  people. 
There  are  almost  1^2  million  registered  ve- 
hicles In  the  bay  area  alone.  If  tliey  were 
lined  up  bumper  to  bumper,  they  would 
stretch  from  California  to  Maine — although 
I  wouldn't  recommend  a  trip  under  Euch«i 
circumstances.  So  we  must  develop  ade- 
quate alternative  means  of  transportation,  or 
the  coming  crisis  of  congestion  may  do  more 
to  frustrate  the  growtli  and  development  of 
America  than  all  tiie  burning  deserts  and 
the  barren  mountains  which  stood  in  the 
path  of  our  ancestors  a  century  ago. 

You  here  In  California  are  doing  something 
about  that  crisis.  This  mass  transit  system 
Is  a  victory,  a  victory  for  vision  of  men  who 
started  12  long  years  ago  to  make  it  a  reality. 
Now  we  need  a  major  national  effort  to  solve 
the  problems  of  rapid  transit,  and  this  ad- 
ministration Is  determined  to  make  that 
effort. 

Our  urban  mass  transportation  act  spon- 
sored by  this  administration  has  already 
passed  the  Senate  of  the  United  States  and 
It  will  soon  come  to  a  vote  in  the  House.  We 
are  going  to  do  our  dead  level  best  to  see 
that  it  passes  the  House  and  becomes  tlie 
law  of  the  land.  Both  Republicans  and 
Democrats  are  supporting  that  measure  be- 
cause transportation  is  a  bipartisan  prob- 
lem. It  Is  also  national  in  scope.  Seventy 
percent  of  our  people  live  in  metropolitan 
areas.  Fifty-three  of  our  country's  biggest 
metropolitan  areas  either  border  or  cross 
State  lines.  Their  transit  problems  ignore 
local  boundaries,  but  their  taxing  powers  are 
limited  and  their  resources  are  already 
strained.  Congress  has  voted  billions  of  dol- 
lars to  build  highways,  to  build  airports,  to 
dredge  harbors,  to  dredge  canals,  to  improve 
river  navigation.  In  the  last  century  Con- 
gress helped  finance  railroads  and  shipping 
lines,  to  open  up  new  areas  of  the  country,  to 
open  up  new  trade  routes  abroad.  Now 
Congress  and  the  Federal  Government  must 
help  to  solve  the  problems  of  transportation. 
These  problems  require  us  to  create  new 
concepts  of  cooperation,  a  creative  federal- 
ism between  the  Federal  Government,  the 
State  governments  and  local  communities. 
And  that  Is  what  our  bill^vill  do.  When  this 
bill  went  before  one  of  the  committees  of 
Congress  last  year,  a  distinguished  Republi- 
can Congressman  from  Ohio  said  to  Con- 
gressman Patman,  from  my  State,  who  was 
testifying  In  favor  of  the  bill,  "Why  are  you 
from  Texas  interested  in  helping  tlie  people 
of  New  York  solve  their  traffic  problems?" 
And  the  Congressman  from  my  State  said, 
"Well,  I  am  Interested  because  this  is  the 
United  States  of  America,  and  the  people  of 
my  State  are  as  Involved  with  the  people  of 
New  York  and  California  as  the  people  of 
New  York  and  California  must  be  with  the 
people  of  Texas." 

That  Is  the  kind  of  spirit  that  we  need 
In  this  country,  and  that  Is  the  kind  of 
spirit  that  I  have  found  in  California.  The 
idea  that  we  are  50  separate  countries,  that 
the  Federal  Government  representing  the 
destiny  of  190  million  people  does  not  have 
a  duty  to  meet  the  needs  of  those  people — 
this  Idea  Is  as  out  of  date  as  the  dinosaur. 

The  well-being  of  our  people,  the  well- 
being  of  all  of  our  people,  is  our  first  priority, 
I  do  not  believe  that  the  American  people 
want  to  rtin  a  losing  race  with  change.     I 


believe  that  they  want  a  happy  partnership 
with  their  Government  in  order  to  turn  the 
perils  of  the  present  into  a  promising  future. 

So  we  are  going  to  work  with  the  people 
of  our  States.  We  are  going  to  work  with 
the  people  of  our  communities  to  solve  the 
problems  of  those  communities  and  those 
States.  Tliis  administration  does  not  in- 
tend to  permit  America  to  stagnate.  This 
administration  is  not  going  to  stand  still. 
With^ihe  help  of  you  wonderful  people  who 
have  come  here  today,  with  the  help  of  all 
of  the  people  of  the  great  State  of  Califor- 
nia, your  country  is  going  to  move  ahead,  to 
give  every  American  a  fair  chance  to  lead  a 
useful  and  a  happy  and  a  prosperous  life. 
That  is  the  function  of  government  and 
that  is  what  government  under  this  ad- 
ministration will  do. 

Thank  you. 


Annual  Questionnaire 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS      v 

OF 

HON.  PAUL  G.  ROGERS 

OF   FLOIUDA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  July  28. 1964 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speaker, 
as  has  been  my  practice  since  first  com- 
ing to  the  Congress  I  have  again  this 
year  sent  out  my  questionnaire  to  the 
residents  of  the  Sixth  Congressional  Dis- 
trict of  Florida.  Last  year  over  52,000 
responded  and  as  our  area  represents  a 
good  cross  section  of  citizens  from  all 
over  America  the  results  have  been  of 
interest  to  many  members  and  officials 
of  the  Government. 

The  questions  asked  this  year  were  as 
follows : 

1.  Should  Congress  pass  legislation  for  a 
constitutional  amendment  to  protect  tradi- 
tional prayer  and  Bible  reading  in  school^ 

2.  Do  you  support  my  plan  to  give  Con- 
gress closer  supervision  over  the  Central  In- 
telligence Agency  (CIA)? 

3.  Do  you  believe  greater  Federal  partici- 
pation should  be  given  the  fight  against 
beach  erosion  In  south  Florida? 

4.  Do  you  agree  that  stronger  U.S.  efforts 
are  needed  to  halt  allied  trade  with  Cuba  and 
to  bring  sanctions  against  Cuba  by  the  na- 
tions of  this  hemisphere? 

5.  In  selecting  what  will  be  broadcast,  the 
major  TV  networks  and  advertisers  depend 
in  part  on  the  "ratings"  which  programs  re- 
ceive. Congress  has  investigated  the 
"ratings"  services  and  is  interested  in  their 
accuracy  and  the  effect  they  have  on  what  Is 
offered  to  the  viewer. 

The  following  are  the  most  listened  to  TV 
programs  according  to  a  recent  rating:  (1) 
Beverly  Hillbillies;  (2)  Bonanza;  and  (3) 
Dick  Van  Dyke  Show. 

Does  this  "rating"  reflect  your  listening 
habits? 
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As  soon  as  the  results  have  been  re- 
ceived and  tabulated  I  will  request  that 
they  be  Included  In  the  Record  for  the 
information  of  all. 


Cardiac   Sonrey  in    Alexandria,  Va.,   Ii 
First  OD  Communitywide  Basis 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOEL  T.  BROYHILL 

or     VIRGINIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRE>KNTATIVES 

Tuesday.  July  28,  1964 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia.  Mr 
Speaker,  the  historic  city  of  Alexandria 
in  my  congressional  district,  which  has 
been  honored  with  an  All  America 
City  Award,  is  now  the  .scene  of  an  ex- 
perimental survey  which  Dr.  Thomas  F. 
McGough.  the  di.stin«ui.shed  director  of 
Alexandria's  Health  Department,  terms 
"a  milestone  in  public  health  care." 

The  city's  "heartbeat"  i.s  bems;  sam- 
pled and  recorded  electronically.  Five 
hundred  Alexandrians,  some  with  known 
heart  ailments,  are  participating  In  a 
project  described  as  tiie  t:rst  automated 
at-home  survey  on  a  commumtywide 
basis. 

Electrocardiotirams  are  being  made 
with  a  portable  Honeywell  electronic  de- 
vice carried  into  homes  by  public  health 
nurses.  The  heart  impulses  are  trans- 
mitted by  telephone  directly  from  indi- 
viduals to  an  instrumentation  and  data 
processing  center  across  the  Potomac 
River  in  Washington.  The  survey,  se»-n 
as  the  forerunner  of  similar  studies  in 
other  cities,  is  designed  to  test  the  feasi- 
bility of  a  reliable,  portable  means  of 
processing  large  numbers  of  electrocar- 
diograms. 

It  is  being  made  by  the  Alexandria 
Health  Department  in  conjunction  with 
the  U.S.  Public  Health  Service's  heart 
disease  control  program,  which  devel- 
oped the  automated  system. 

Honeywell.  Inc..  is  collaborating  In  the 
project  with  electronic  equipment  its 
Denver  Division  has  developed  for  medi- 
cal application.  These  are  a  7-pound, 
battery-operated  electrocardiograph, 
called  a  Cardioview,  and  a  magnetic  tape 
system  for  recording  the  electrocardio- 
grams arthe  receiving  station  in  Wash- 
ington, 

Telephone  "dialing"  of  electrocardio- 
grams to  clinical  centers  for  interpre- 
tation is  not  in  lUself  new.  The  same 
means  has  been  employed  experimen- 
tally for  transmittal  of  physiological  data 
by  the  Public  Health  Service  and  others. 
This  is  the  first  time,  howevf>r,  that  m-'di- 
cal  electronics  and  a  computer  have  been 
combined  in  a  large-scale  survey  of  pa- 
tients at  home. 

Dr.  McOough  said : 

The  availability  of  electrocardlo^ams 
made  with  equipment  that  can  be  taken 
Into  homes  is  a  v.ilu.ible  cuntrlbiitlon  to  the 
medical  history  of  those  who  seek  our  serv- 
ices. This  knowledge  Is  even  more  Import.int 
to  the  physician  In  arriving  at  a  diagnosis 
and  in  prescribing  treatment. 


Through  similar  and  larger  surveys, 
he  said,  thf  incidence  m  a  city  or  region 
of  various  types  n(  h'-art  disea.Ne  for  dif- 
ferent age  groups  can  be  learned  and 
thus  lead  to  preventive  measures. 

At  Honeywell's  Denver  Division,  a  lead- 
ing producer  of  electronic  medical  sys- 
tems. General  Manager  W.  D.  Owens 
called  the  Alexandria  survey  "a  major 
advance  in  m'>dical  instrumentation  and 
communications. 

Of  even  greater  significance  i.s  the 
promise  the  systems  techniques  used  in 
the  survey  hold  for  transmittlnu',  record- 
ing, and  analyzing  a  wide  variety  of 
physiological  data,  oUch  as  brain  waves— 
electroenceiihalogram.s — and  blood  pres- 
sure curves,  that  aid  importantly  in  medi- 
cal diagnoses  " 

To  date,  about  one-fourth  of  the  elec- 
trocardiograms— wave  patterns  repre- 
senting weak  electrical  signals  generated 
by  contraction  and  relaxation  of  heart 
mu.scle — have  been  telemetered  tt)  the 
automated  system.  These  are  recorded 
on  a  Honeywell  8100  magnetic  tape  sys- 
tem at  the  field  station  and  later  con- 
verged into  numerical  form  so  that 
measurements  of  the  wave  shapes  can  be 
analyzed  by  the  digital  computer  prepro- 
gramed to  differentiate  between  normal 
and  abnormal  heart  patterns. 

In  the  Alexandria  survey,  the  electro- 
cardiograms, known  medically  as  EKG's. 
are  made  in  the  same  manner  as  those 
in  a  physician  s  office  or  in  a  hospital. 

Electrodes  of  the  electrocardiograph 
are  strapped  to  the  subjects  wrists  and 
ankles.  The  nurse  then  dials  a  tele- 
phone number  at  the  field  station  which 
Ls  self-answering,  automatically  starting 
the  tape  recorder. 

She  voice  records  an  assigned  patient 
number  and  in.serts  the  telephone 
mouthpiece  into  a  Bell  System  Data- 
phone  that  amplifies  the  heart  impulses 
and  converts  them  into  high  fretiuency 
signal.s — frequency  modulation — to  avert 
lo.ss  of  data  in  transmission  and  to  mini- 
mize line  noise 

At  the  field  station,  a  similar  data  set, 
built  into  a  telephone  but  having  dif- 
ferent circuitry,  demodulates  the  incom- 
ing signals  to  their  original  form. 

The  electrocardiograms  are  monitored 
at  b<Mh  the  transmitting  end  and  at  the 
receiving  station.  The  Honeywell  Car- 
dioview produces  a  standard,  permanent 
graph  of  the  heart's  wave  patterns 
.Monitoring  at  the  receiving  stiition  is 
done  with  an  oscilloscope. 

Replacing  of  the  receiver  in  its  tele- 
phone cradle  at  .the  transmitting  end 
automatically  shuts  off  the  tape  recorder 
at  the  receiving  station 

The  analog  signals  of  the  electro- 
cardiograms are  then  converted  to  nu- 
merical form — a  .series  of  numbers  repre- 
senting the  curves  of  the  electrocardio- 
grams which  the  computer  scans  at  the 
rate  of  500  times  per  second 

Less  than  a  minute  is  required  to  ob- 
tain a  printed  mathematical  record  of 
the  clinical  values  of  the  electrocardio- 
grams. The  results  are  turned  over  to 
the  Alexandria  Health  Department  for 
followup  patient  care 

Dr  Cesar  A.  Caceres.  Chief  of  the 
USPHS   Instrumentation   Field   Station 


l(x:ated  at  George  Washington  Univer- 
sity, said  the  survey,  while  experimental. 
"brings  closer  the  day  when  automated 
systems  will  collect  and  reduce  electro- 
cardiographic and  other  physiolouical 
flata  that  can  sharpen  the  physxians 
diat;nostic  capabilities  and  improve  med- 
ical care." 

"Thfre  is  a  ereat  potential  fur  elec- 
tronics to  assist  the  medical  profession." 
he  added  '•Automation  makes  ir  jxxs- 
sible  to  survey  large  numhrrs  of  electro- 
cardiograms rapidly  This  can  V'saen 
the  workload  of  the  physician,  the 
cardiologist,  and  epidemiologist  as  well  as 
heart  station  personnel,  and  aid  the 
practitioner  when  the  .services  of  a 
cardiologist  are  unavailable  to  him. 

"More  important,  automated  systems 
can  provide  what  physic. ans,  since  and 
before  Hippocrates,  have  searched  for— 
mems  to  improve  basic  data  to  imijrove 
diagnostic  acumen" 

A  major  role  of  the  heart  disea.se  con- 
trol program.  Dr.  Caceres  said,  is  to 
identify  cardiovascular  problems  tha: 
most  concern  a  community  and  to  apply 
current  knowled-'e  in  working  toward 
solutions. 

"We  hope  to  make  available  a  prac- 
tical, economic,  and  clinically  useful  au- 
tomated system  of  electronic  electro- 
cardiographic analysis."  he  .said. 

"As  these  systems  prove  successful, 
their  use  by  cooperating  private,  govern- 
mental, industrial,  or  academic  groups 
will  be  encouraged  so  as  to  obtain  in- 
creased productivity  for  the  physician 
and  to  enhance  this  capacity  to  serve  his 
patients  and  the  eommmiily."  he  said. 


The  Warsaw  Uprising 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  ROBERT  TAFT,  JR. 

or  OHIO 
IN  THK  H(-iU.^E  OF  REPRE.SENT.'XTIVES 

Tuesday.  July  28.  1964 

Mr.  TAFT.  Mr  Speaker,  20  years  ago 
this  week  the  citizens  of  Poland,  with  the 
help  of  the  Polish  unden;round  army, 
demonstrated  that  courage  which  is  so 
much  a  piut  of  their  herita!,'e.  On  Au- 
Kusi  1,  1944,  the  Polish  underground  be- 
gan an  attack  upon  the  Gi^rman  .Army 
occupying  Warsaw.  The  Polish  troops, 
directed  by  the  legitimate  uMverr.me'nt 
then  located  in  London.  reci);:i;/i  d  the 
dangers  that  mi^ht  result  from  the  occu- 
pation of  Poland  by  the  Russian  Army 
which  was  then  marching  toward  their 
capital  city.  But  they  believed  that  if 
they  could  gain  possession  of  their  own 
city  they  mi'iht  be  able  to  prevent  a 
.Soviet  takeover  when  that  army  arrived 
in  Warsaw. 

The  decision  for  the  uprisme  was  a 
calculat- d  li.^k  of  the  most  dpnterous 
kind  A  S.iviet-sponsored  puppet  sov- 
ernment  was  waiting  in  Lublin  for  the 
Soviet  victory  and  the  Polish  leaders 
hoped  that  a  show  of  strength  by  the 
legitimate  government  would  have  a 
powerful  impact  on  Allied  public  opinion 
and  influence  the  Allied  military  leaders. 
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The  uprising  was  a  long  and  bloody 
one  which  lasted  until  October  2.  Dur- 
ing this  time  over  200,000  Poles  were 
killed  as  German  tanks  made  a  battle- 
field out  of  Warsaw.  The  Russian  Army 
could  have  nunc  into  the  city  and  helped 
the  Polish  patriots  but  it  remained  out- 
side the  capital  and  allowed  the  Nazis 
to  slaughter  the  citizens  of  Warsaw.  The 
Russians  cared  little  for  Polish  lives. 
They  planned  their  strategy  carefully 
and  arrived  when  the  bloodshed  was  over 
to  take  pos.session  of  Warsaw — and,  in 
a  few  months,  the  entire  country. 

It  IS  important  for  us  to  remember  the 
bravery  of  the  Polish  people  today.  The 
Warsaw  uprising  of  1944  is  in  the  tradi- 
tion of  Polish  resistance  to  oppressors 
which  was  demonstrated  in  1831,  1848, 
1863.  and  1904 — a  tradition  which  re- 
mains steadfast  today.  Polish  citizens 
are  working  daily  to  reduce  the  influence 
of  their  Communist  conquerors  and  to 
replace  an  oppressive  government  with 
one  dedicated  to  the  ideals  of  freedom 
and  liberty.  By  reminding  ourselves  of 
the  Polish  sacrifices  20  years  ago,  we  re- 
mind ourselves  of  the  tyramiy  under 
which  the.se  cajjtive  people  live  behind 
the  Iron  Curtain  today.  The  Poles'  re- 
sistance to  oppression  and  their  love  of 
liberty  are  as  great  an  inspiration  to  us 
todav  as  they  have  been  an  inspiration 
to  free  jjcople  for  centuries  past. 

This  stirring  event  in  Polish  history 
demonstrates  once  again  the  Russians' 
contempt  for  human  lives  and  their  con- 
tinuing desire  to  dominate  free  peoples 
wtienever  and  wherever  they  can.  On 
the  anniversary  of  this  great  event  in 
Polish  history,  we  pause  to  reflect  upon 
the  pliuht  of  the  Poles  and  captive  peo- 
ples all  over  the  world.  The  Polish  ex- 
ample of  20  years  ago  serves  as  an  in- 
spiration and  a  challenge  to  all  men  who 
believe  in  the  ix)wer  of  the  idea  of  liberty. 


CommuDists  Promote  Mob  Violence 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JAMES  B.  UTT 

OF    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  July  28,  1964 

Mr  UTT.    Mr.  Speaker- 
There  i.s  no  grievance  that  is  a  fit  object 

of  redress  by  mob  law. 

From  Abraham  Lincoln's  speech  at 
Youn  ■  Men's  Lyceum.  Springfield,  111., 
January  27.  1837. 

I  have  received  many  letters  from  anx- 
ious jiarents  demanding  protection  for 
their  children  who  are  engaged  in  civil 
ri-'hts  activities  in  Mississippi.  I  am 
therefore  constrained  to  make  reference 
to  these  activities.  I  do  not  wish  to  im- 
puen  the  patriotism,  dedication,  or  sin- 
cerity of  many  of  those  engaged  in  this 
activity,  but  I  do  believe  that  they  are 
doing  the  sinLster  work  of  forces  alien  to 
America.  They  are  simply  an  unidenti- 
fied piece  of  a  giant  jigsaw  puzzle  being 
put  toecther  by  these  alien  forces.  You 
can  rest  assured  that  the  master  plan- 


ners know  exactly  what  they  are  doing 
and  where  these  pieces  will  fit  into  the 
schematic  picture. 

The  international  Communist  conspir- 
acy has  for  many  years  boasted  that  the 
racial  question  would  form  the  core  and 
center  of  an  American  revolution  which 
would  result  in  the  domination  of  this 
country  by  the  Communists.  They  rely 
upon  ignorance  and  emotionalism  as  tlie 
motivating  force.  The  National  Negro 
Congress  was  founded  in  1936  by  Ralph 
Bunche — now  Under  Secretary  of  the 
United  Nations — and  others,  as  a  Com- 
munist front  for  Negroes.  It  has  been 
cited  as  subversive  and  Communist  by 
Attorney  General  Tom  Clark — now  Asso- 
ciate Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court^ — and 
Attorney  General  Francis  Biddle.  Dr. 
Bunche  I'eceived  glowing  praise  from  the 
Communist  Party  for  tlTis  accomplish- 
ment. 

The  invasion  of  Mississippi,  by  expedi- 
tionary forces  from  other  States,  was 
carefully  planned  by  the  Communist 
conspiracy,  for  the  express  purpose  of 
creating  civil  disturbance  beyond  the 
ability  of  a  single  State  to  provide  pro- 
tection, which  would  result  in  a  demand 
by  the  Communist  leaders  in  America 
that  the  Federal  Government  occupy  the 
State  of  Mississippi,  establish  martial 
law,  which  would  suspend  habeas  corpus, 
trial  by  civilian  courts,  and  in  fact  sus- 
pend the  entire  Bill  of  Rights.  If  this  is 
accomplished  in  Mississippi,  it  will  ex- 
pand into  other  States  with  destructive 
effect  upon  freedom  and  liberty.  The 
cunning  Communists  have  been  able  to 
entice  fine  Americans  to  do  their  work, 
but  the  guiding  hand  is  still  the  Com- 
munist conspiracy. 

A  great  deal  has  been  said  about  ex- 
tremists, and  there  is  no  doubt  but  that 
the  Ku  Klux  Klan  is  an  extremist  or- 
ganization which  had  nearly  vanished 
from  the  scene  until  they  were  motivated 
and  reconstituted  under  the  pressure 
brought  on  bV  other  extremist  organiza- 
tions, the  Student  Nonviolent  Coordi- 
nating Committee,  the  Congress  of 
Racial  Equality,  and  the  Black  Muslims. 

The  race  riots  in  New  York,  Phila- 
delphia, and  other  northern  cities,  are 
other  parts  of  the  jigsaw  puzzle,  and,  if 
law  and  order  is  not  restored,  we  will  be 
governed  by  mob  rule.  The  brutal  at- 
tacks against  the  law  enforcement  offi- 
cers, the  constant  charge  of  ix)lice  bru- 
tality, are  still  other  parts  of  the  jigsaw 
puzzle.  The  same  can  be  said  for  the 
riots  and  acts  of  vandalism  which  were 
committed  over  the  weekend  of  the 
FoVirth  of  July  in  Yellowstone,  in  Yo- 
semite,  in  Newport,  R.I.,  Indian  Lake. 
Ohio,  and  Garnett,  Kans..  by  students 
whose  disregard  for  law  and  order  has 
reached  a  new  pitch. 

The  bloody  riots  in  Rochester,  N.Y.. 
which  included  murder,  destruction  of 
property,  and  looting  of  stores,  were  a 
flagrant  defiance  of  law,  which  necessi- 
tated the  imposition  of  a  strict  curfew 
on  all  of  the  people  of  Rochester. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  lead- 
er of  the  proposed  march  on  police  head- 
quarters in  New  York  is  a  well-known 
Communist  by  the  name  of  William  Ep- 
ton,  who  was  arrested  last  week  for  defy- 
ing the  orders  of  the  police  commission- 


er, but  he  will  probably  be  released  and 
exonerated  by  the  Supreme  Court. 

Now  let  us  return  to  Mississippi. 
Working  with  the  invaders  there,  is 
Frank  S.  Pestana — and  his  wife,  Jean — 
as  counsel  for  the  demonstrators  in 
Drew,  Miss.  These  two  were  among  the 
students  who  went  to  Cuba  in  1962  in 
violation  of  orders  from  the  State  De- 
partment. Pestana  was  an  instructor  of 
the  Peoples'  Educational  Center,  a  Com- 
munist school  so  designated  by  the  Cali- 
fornia Committee  on  Un-American 
Activities  in  1951.  He  has  been  identi- 
fied with  the  Communist  Party  of  Ala- 
meda County.  Calif.  In  1952,  Pestana 
took  the  fifth  amendment  before  the 
House  Un-American  Activities  Commit- 
tee on  questions  regarding  his  Commu- 
nist aflaiiations.  The  California  Un- 
American  Activities  Committee,  in  1961, 
said  that  Pestana  was  active  in  virtually 
all  Communist  fronts  and,  in  1963,  he 
was  actively  engaged  in  raising  funds  for 
the  Communist-controlled  Constitution- 
al Liberties  Institutional  Center.  There 
is  mucli  more  in  his  record. 

Maynard  Omerberg,  who  has  a  long 
record  listed  in  the  reports  of  the  Cali- 
fornia Un-American  Activities  Commit- 
tee, is  in  Drew,  Miss.,  working  with  Pes- 
tana. George  Crockett  w^as  sent  into 
Mississippi  by  the  National  Lawyers 
Guild.  He  is  a  Negro  lawyer  from  De- 
troit who  represented  the  chairman  of 
the  Michigan  Communist  Party  in  the 
New  York  City  Smith  Act  trial.  Judge 
Medina  placed  him  in  contempt  at  the 
conclusion"*  of  the  trial  of  these  Com- 
munist leaders,  because  of  his  conduct 
during  the  course  of  the  trial.  He  set  up 
headquarters  in  Mississippi  with  Benja- 
min Smith,  who  is  registered  under  the 
Foreign  Agents  Registration  Act  as  an 
agent  of  Fidel  Castro.  y> 

Martin  Popper,  identified  as  a  longtime 
Communist  le^al  eagle,  is  counsel  for  the 
family  of  one  of  the  three  missing  civil 
rights  workers,  and  he  appeared  at  the 
White  House  last  month  together  with 
the  parents  of  two  of  the  three  missing 
workers.  Bob  and  Lisa  Mandel  are 
among  the  civil  rights  workers  in  Mis- 
sissippi. Bob  is  the  son  of  William  Man- 
del  who  was  prominent  in  the  San. Fran- 
cisco riots  and  is  a  leading  Communist 
commentator  in  that  area.  Steve  Miller 
is  the  son  of  Hugh  B.  Miller  and  Helen 
Miller,  both  identified  Communists  in 
sworn  testimony  before  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Un-American  Activities. 
Steve  was  arrested  in  Gulfport,  Miss. 

On  June  9.  five  members  of  the  Stu- 
dent Non-Violent  Coordinating  Com- 
mittee from  Greenwood.  Miss.,  were  ar- 
rested in  Columbus,  Miss.,  on  traflQc 
charges.  In  their  automobile  many 
copies  of  the  Crusader  were  found,  which 
they  were  distributing.  This  publica- 
tion is  printed  in  Havana,  and  published 
by  Robert  F.  Williams,  who  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Fair  Play  for  Cuba  Committee 
before  he  fled  this  country.  He  broad- 
casts from  Havana  a  program  called 
Radio  Free  Dixie  and  urges  violence  and  , 
the  use  of  lye  bombs.  One  short  quote 
from  his  broadcast : 

The  fate  of  the  whole  racist  nation  hinges 
on  the  pace  set  in  Mississippi.  The  word  is: 
"Go  for  broke."     Polish  Bladle  Mae,  wheel 
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out  the  old  lye  can  or  the  old  shooting  irons, 
stock  ammunition,  and  organize  to  give  "Mr. 
Charlie"  one  whale  of  a  tall  beating 

The  word  "nonviolent"  is  a  false 
shibboleth,  even  a.s  the  many  "peace" 
fronts  are  also  false.  I  can  be  com- 
pletely nonviolent  with  only  "do  Kood" 
Intentions,  and  create  uncontrollable 
violence.  For  example.  I  cuuld  put  on;  a 
red  vest  and  walk  into  the  bull  ring 
for  the  purpose  of  petting;  the  bulls  or 
pulling  out  the  bandenllas  which  had 
been  driven  into  the  bulls  by  the  pica- 
dors. I  would  be  attacked  by  the  bulls 
and  destroyed  and  all  of  my  .-^creams  fi)r 
help  would  be  useless,  yet  I  was  nonvio- 
lent and  intent  only  on  doin?  cood. 


H.R.  12040:  A  Reasonable  and  Necessary 
First  Step  in  Any  Meaningful  War  on 
Poverty 


EXTENSION   OF  REMARKS 

HON.  WILLIAM  H.  AYRES 

OF    OHI'i 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  July  28.  1964 

Mr.  AYRES.  Mr  Speaker,  for  the  la.st 
several  months  we  have  heard  and  read 
much  about  the  administration's  self- 
proclaimed  war  on  poverty.  The  legis- 
lative blueprint  of  this  alleged  war  Is 
contained  in  H.R  11377.  the  so-called 
Landrum-Powell  5X)verty  packat,'e.  re- 
cently reported  to  the  House  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  Education  and  Labor. 

I  do  not  at  this  time  wish  to  detain  the 
House  with  an  enumeration  and  descrip- 
tion of  the  shortcomings  and  deficiencies 
of  the  administration's  proposal.  Those 
shortcomings  and  deficiencies  have  al- 
ready been  set  fnrth— fully  and  effec- 
tively— in  the  minority  report  which  has 
been  filed  in  opposition  to  H  R.  11377. 

I  do  at  this  time,  however,  wish  to 
make  the  followli^.g  observation:  the 
numerous  programs  and  undertakings 
authorized  by  H  R.  11377  are  both  dan- 
gerous and  ill  conceived — dangerous  be- 
cause a  number  of  these  programs  will 
overlap,  compete  with,  and  impede  th.e 
effective  administration  of  .some  4- 
existing  Federal  programs  carrying  an 
annual  appropriation  uf  $318  billion ' 
which  are  already  at  work  combating 
poverty  in  the  I'nlted  States:  ill  con- 
ceived because  a  number  of  these  pro- 
posals have  been  put  forward  literally 
out  of  thin  air  and  are  based  neither 
upon  reliable  supporting  data  nor  upon 
any  purposeful  preplannini:  or  prepara- 
tion. There  is  no  reasonable  basis  upon 
which  the  need  for.  nor  the  success  of. 
any  of  the5;e  programs  can  be  measured 
or  predicted. 

Mr.  Speaker.  It  may  very  well  be  that 
additional  programs  to  combat  poverty 
are  needed  or  that  some  existing  pro- 
grams do  require  modification.  But  no 
action  in  this  direction  should  be  taken 
by  Congress  until  this  body  has  at  hand 
the  information  necessary  to  make  an 
informed  and  valid  decision. 


Unfortunately,  the  Information  ba.sic 
to  such  a  decision  simply  is  not  avail- 
able m  usable  form  at  tills  time. 

Repeatedly,  during  the  course  of  the 
hearings  on  the  poverty  bill,  this  star- 
tling,lack  of  information  was  forcibly 
brouL^ht  home  What,  specitically,  is 
known  about  the  present  status  of  lugli 
school  dropouts''  What,  specifically,  is 
known  about  the  present  status  of  draft 
rejectees^  Is  the  Manpower  Training 
and  Development  Act  being  used  to  its 
lull  extent  to  assist  these  groups?  Are 
our  vocational  education  programs  be- 
ing pursued  to  capacity?  The  answers 
to  these  and  numerous  other  questions 
simply  are  not  known.  The  pressing 
need  of  the  moment  is  not  for  scatler- 
gun,  hit-or-miss  legislation.  The  need 
of  the  moment  is  for  detailed,  factual, 
and  reliable  data. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  a  means  of  obtaining 
this  desperately  needed  information, 
and  as  an  effective  first  step  m  any 
meaningful  war  on  poverty.  I  recently 
introduced  H  R.  12040.  a  bill  to  estab- 
lish a  National  Human  Resources  De- 
velopment Commission.  This  bill  would 
establish  a  national  commission  to  eval- 
uate present  poverty  programs,  to  in- 
quire into  the  causes  of  poverty,  and  to 
recommend  such  specific  actions  at  the 
local.  State,  and  Federal  levels  as  may 
be  necessary  to  control  and  overcome 
both  the  causes  and  effects  of  poverty. 

The  procedure  outlined  In  this  bill 
represents  sound  and  prudent  action. 
It  reestablishes  Congress  In  a  position  of 
legislative  leadership  from  which  this 
body  can  proceed  to  the  adoption  of  such 
antipoverty  measures  as  reliable  evi- 
dence will  support,  and.  equally  as  im- 
portant, proceed  to  the  rejection  of  those 
proposals  which  cannot  withstand  fac- 
tual analysis  and  scrutiny. 

Mr  Speaker.  I  commend  H.R.  12040  to 
the  Members  of  the  House  for  their  seri- 
ous consideration; 
H  H    12040    A  Bill  To  Establish  a  National 

HeMAN    RESOfRfES    DEVELOPMENT    COMMIS- 
SION 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatuea  of  the  Untted  States  of 
Amrrica  in  Congress  assembled.  Tlwt  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Human  Resouroea 
I>  vplopment  Act  of  1964'". 

KINDINGS     AND     DECI.ARATIONS     Of     FXTftPCSK 

Section  1  Through  the  economic  system  of 
free  enterprise,  nurtured  under  a  free  8<^-lety 
In  which  the  powers  of  government  are 
limited  and  decentralized  so  as  to  encourage 
max  mum  partlclpixtlon  and  responsibility  on 
the  part  of  Individual  cltl/ens.  the  economic 
and  social  well-being  of  the  United  States 
have  progressed  to  a  level  unequuled  In 
world  history  The  opportvmltles  for  per- 
sonal advancement  and  the  benent.<;  of  wlde- 
.spread  prosperity,  although  far  exceeding 
that  available  to  the  citizens  of  any  other  na- 
tion, are  unavailable  to  some  citizens  of  the 
United  States  because  of  their  lack  of  educa- 
tion, lack  of  training  In  marketable  skills, 
location  m  areas  afflicted  by  long-term  eco- 
nomic dislocation,  or  condition  of  dependency 
due  to  social  conditions  over  which  they  have 
little  control. 

It  has  always  been  the  policy  o'  the 
United  States.  Implemented  by  numrroua 
Acts  of  the  Congress  and  of  State  and  local 
governments,  to  foster  a  society  In  which 
everv  person  who  Is  willing  to  work  has  the 
opportunity  to  live  In  decency  and  dignity. 


Ill  order  to  more  fuMy  effectuate  th.it  ]  oUcy, 
•he  C-nngre.ss  flnd.s  it  necessary 

(  1  I  To  review  tlie  .sonpe.  co.st,  and  e!Tec. 
".venesa  of  all  exlstint:  proi^rams  presently 
maintained  or  assisted  by  the  Feder:il  Gov- 
ernment to  combat  the  causes  iind  etifcts  of 
poverty  In  the  United  States; 

(2)  To  examine  Into  and  analyze  the  un- 
derlying causes  of  poverty  In  the  United 
-■states.  Including  but  not  limited  to  the  fac- 
tors of  mental  and  physical  capability.  In- 
dustrial dislocation,  geographical  Immobility, 
lack  of  proper  education  and  tralnlnir.  and 
unemployment, 

(3  I  To  define  those  areas  of  unmet  com- 
munity and  Individual  needs  to  which  new 
programs  need  be  directed  or  established 
programs  redirected  to  more  effectively  deal 
w^lth  the  causes  and  effects  of  poverty  in 
the  United   States: 

(4i  To  assess  the  most  effective  means 
of  meeting  the  problems  of  poverty  in  a 
manner  designed  to  accomplish  the  maxi- 
mum degree  of  self-sufflclenry  and  the  mini- 
mum degree  of  dependency  among  our 
citizens;   and 

(5i  To  recommend  specific  administrative 
and  legislative  action  which  should  be  taken 
bv  the  Federal,  State,  and  or  local  govern- 
ments In  meeting  their  responsibilities  to 
etTectlvely  overcome  the  causes  and  effects 
of  poverty  In  the  United  States 

Sec  2  In  order  to  carry  out  the  objectives 
of  this  Act  there  Is  hereby  estjibllshed  the 
N.'>tlonal  Human  Resources  Development 
Commission,  hereinafter  referred  to  as  the 
'Commission". 

Sec.  3  The  Commission  shall  be  composed 
of  eighteen  members,  twelve  of  whom  shall 
be  public  members,  appointed  by  the  Presi- 
dent, by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent 
of  the  Senate  The  remaining  six  members 
shall  be  appointed  as  follows:  Three,  who 
shall  be  Members  of  the  Senate,  not  more 
than  two  of  whom  shall  be  members  of  the 
same  political  parly,  shall  be  appointed  by 
the  President  pro  tempore  of  the  Senate; 
three,  who  shall  be  Members  of  the  House 
of  Representatives,  not  more  than  two  of 
whom  shall  be  members  of  the  same  political 
party,  shall  be  appointed  by  the  Speaker  of 
the  House.  The  public  members  of  the 
Comml.sslon  shall  be  drawn  from  representa- 
tive segments  of  the  Nation  such  as  Ir.dus- 
try,  labor,  education,  manpower  development 
and  utilization,  and  related  fields.  One  of 
such  public  members  shall  be  designated  by 
the  President  as  Chairman  of  the  Commis- 
sion. Ten  members  of  the  Commission  shall 
constitute  a  quorum  Any  vacancy  In  the 
Commission  shall  not  affect  Ifs  power,  but 
shall  be  filled  In  the  same  manner  In  which 
the  original  appointment  was  made 

Sec.  4  The  Commission  shall  make  a 
comprehensive  and  Impartial  study  and  make 
recommendations  from  time  to  time  as 
needed  for  constructive  action  in  the  areas 
deslgn.ited  In  section    1  of  this  Act. 

Sec  5  Public  members  of  the  Commission 
appointed  from  out.slde  Government  shall 
each  receive  $UX)  per  diem  when  engakied  in 
the  actual  performance  of  duties  of  the 
Commission. 

Sec  6  There  Is  hereby  established  a  Fed- 
eral Interagency  Committee  consisting  of 
the  heads  of  the  Dep.irtments  of  Airrlculture. 
Labor.  Commerce,  Defense.  Health,  Educa- 
tion, and  Welf.ire.  Chalrm.m  of  the  C.  uncU 
of  Economic  Advisers  Administrator.  Pmall 
Btislness  Admlnlstratl<-in.  Admlnlstrntcr. 
Housing  and  H'lme  Finance  Agency,  nnd  Di- 
rector of  Bureau  of  the  Census,  or  their 
designees,  to  advise  the  Comml.sslon  and  to 
maintain  effective  liaison  with  the  resource* 
of  such  departments  and  atrencles  Th« 
Secretary  of  Labor  and  the  Secretary  of 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare  shall  serve 
as   Cochalrmen    of   the    Committee 
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Sec  7  la)  The  Commission  shall  have 
power  to  appoint  and  fix  the  compensation 
of  ^uch  [)er.sonnel  as  it  deems  advisable,  with- 
out reg.ird  to  the  provision  of  the  civil  serv- 
ice law.s  and  the  Classification  Act  of  1949, 
as  amended  In  addition,  the  Commission 
:r.,iv  procure  temporary  and  Intermittent 
services  to  the  same  extent  as  Is  authorized 
for  the  departments  by  section  15  of  the 
Act  of  Auitu.'^t  2,  1946  (60  Stat.  810).  but  at 
rates  not  to  exceed  $75  per  diem  for  Individ- 
uals. 

ibi  The  Commission  is  authorized  to  ap- 
point .m  exectuivc  .secretary  to  oversee  the 
work  of  the  staff  under  the  general  direction 
of  the  Conunl.s.^lon. 

Sfc  8  All  members  and  other  personnel 
of  the  Ci'inini.ssl<in  shall  be  reimbursed  for 
travel,  subsistence,  and  necessary  expenses 
In  accordance  with   law 

Sec  9  The  Department  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare  Fhall  provide  the  Com- 
mission necessary  administrative  services 
(including  those  related  to  budgeting,  ac- 
counting flnaiicii^l  reporting,  personnel,  and 
procurement)  for  which  payment  shall  be 
made  m  advance,  or  by  reimbursement,  from 
fund.s  of  the  Commission  In  such  amounts  as 
may  be  agreed  uiion  by  the  Commission  and 
the  Secretary  of  Labor. 

Sec  10  The  Commission,  or  on  the  au- 
thorization of  the  Commission,  any  sub- 
committee or  panel  thereof,  may.  for  the 
purp'i'^es  of  carrying  out  Its  functions  and 
dunes,  hold  such  hearings  and  sit  and  act 
at  t^uch  times  and  places  as  the  Commission 
or  such  subcommittee  may  deem  advisable. 

Src  1 1  Tl^c  Commission  Is  authorized  to 
nep'tlate  and  enter  Into  contracts  with 
private  organizations  to  carry  out  such 
studies  and  to  prepare  such  reports  as  the 
Comnussion  determines  to  be  necessary  In 
order  to  carry  out  Its  duties. 

Sn  12  The  Commission  Is  authorized  to 
secure  directly  from  any  executive  depart- 
ment, agency,  or  Independent  instrumen- 
UiUty  <if  the  Government  any  Information  It 
deems  necessary  to  carry  out  Its  functions 
under  this  Act;  and  each  such  department, 
agency,  and  instrumentality  Is  authorized 
and  directed  to  cooperate  with  the  Commis- 
sion and.  to  the  extent  permitted  by  law,  to 
furni.sh  such  Information  to  the  Commission, 
upon  reciuest  made  by  the  Chairman. 

Sec  13  Tlie  Commission  shall  submit  a 
final  report  of  Its  fiiidlngs  and  recommenda- 
tions to  the  President  and  the  Congress  by 
June  :30  1905  The  Commission  shall  cease 
to  exist  thirty  days  after  submitting  Its  final 
report 

Sec  14  There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  to  the  Commission,  out  of  any 
Hi  iioy  In  the  Treasury  not  otherwise  appro- 
priated such  Slims  not  in  excess  of  $1,500,000, 
as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out  the  pro- 
Tlslons  of  this  Act 


Establishing  a  National  Policy  for  Wilder- 
ness Preservation 


opportunity  will  be  overwhelmingly 
grasped.  Prom  those  who  speak  with  the 
highest  authority  on  these  matters  and 
some  hundreds  of  my  own  discerning 
constituents.  I  have  heard  this  bill  de- 
scribed as  one  of  the  most  important  and 
far-reaching  conservation  measures  ever 
to  be  placed  before  the  Congress.  The 
measure  is  designed  to  set  up  a  system 
by  which  existing  Federal  agencies  will 
take  full  measures  to  preserve  wilder- 
ness values  in  the  particular  areas  al- 
ready under  their  jurisdiction.  The  bill 
also  provides  orderly  procedures  for  ad- 
ditions, deletions,  or  changes  in  the 
wilderness  preservation  system  as  such 
may  be  indicated  in  the  future. 

Among  its  commendatory  features  this 
legislation  proposes  to  set  aside  approxi- 
mately 8  million  acres  of  the  national 
forest  wilderness,  wild  and  canoe  areas 
for  the  national  wilderness  preservation 
system.  Also  it  is  suggested  that  some 
5V2  acres  of  primitive  areas  of  the  na- 
tional forests  and  wilderness  lands  of 
park  and  wildlife  refuge  areas  will  be 
added  during  a  10-year  review  period, 
which  review,  I  am  happy  to  say,  will  be 
conducted  by  the  Congress  itself,  peri- 
odically. 

We  have,  Mr.  Speaker,  a  legislative  re- 
sponsibility to  establish  guidelines  for 
wise  management  of  federally  owned 
lands  in  order  to  assure  that  future  gen- 
erations will  have  the  opportunity  of  en- 
joying the  benefits  of  an  enduring  re- 
source of  wilderness. 

When  we  recently  and  overwhelmingly 
adopted  the  Land  and  Water  Conserva- 
tion Fund  Act  this  House  evidenced  its 
interest  and  recognized  its  duty  to  pro- 
vide adequate  recreational  opportuni- 
ties for  our  expanding  population  that 
will  be  looking  for  better  and  healthier 
outlets  for  the  greater  leisure  time  that 
is  anticipated.  Prompt  enactment  of 
H.R.  9070  will  add  to  that  action  by  pro- 
tecting certain  designated  federally 
owned  acreage  from  unwarranted  com- 
mercial intrusion. 

Mr.  Speaker,  H.R.  9070  is  designed  to 
preserve,  for  current  and  future  genera- 
tions, Federal  land  in  its  original  state 
for  the  healthy  use  and  en.ioyment  of 
all  Americans  who  are  interested  in  out- 
door life  and  conservation  and  I  trust  it 
will  be  unanimously  adopted  in  the  near 
future. 


The  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964— Summary 
of  Basic  Provisions 


f:xtension  of  remarks 

OF 

HON.  HAROLD  D.  DONOHUE 

I  IF    MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  nn:  house  of  representaTivks 

Tuesday.  July  28.  1964 

Mr  DONOHUE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  un- 
derstand that  this  body  may  be  very 
soon  uraiitt'd  an  opportunity,  by  ap- 
proval of  H.R.  9070,  to  establish  a  na- 
tional wilderness  preservation  system 
and  1  most  earnestly  urge  and  hope  the 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  PHILLIP  BURTON  « 

OF    CALIFOKNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  July  28.  1964 

Mr.  BURTON  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  civil  riehts  law  of  1964  is 
an  important  step  forward  in  the  strug- 
gle for  human  dignity  and  equal  rights. 
It  is  important  that  the  provisions  of 
this  law  be  understood  by  all  Americans. 

I  have  therefore  taken  the  liberty  of 
having  a  "Summary  of  Basic  Provisions 


of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of   1964"  pre- 
pared. 

The  summary  follows: 
The  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964 — Summary  or 
Basic  Provisions 

TITLE  I voting  RIGHTS 

Title  I  requires  election  officials  to  apply 
uniform  standards  In  registering  voters  and 
prohibits  them  from  disqualifying  persons 
for  immaterial  errors  or  omissions  on  appli- 
cations for  voting  in  Federal  elections. 

It  creates,  in  voting  rights  suits,  a  rebut- 
table presumption  that  a  person  who  has 
completed  a  sixth  gi'ade  education  In  a  pre- 
dominantly English  language  school  is  suf- 
ficiently literate  or  Intelligent  to  vote. 

If  literacy  tests  are  given  they  must  be  In 
writing  unless  an  agreement  with  the  At- 
torney General  provides  otherwise. 

If  the  Attorney  General  has  requested  the 
court  to  find  a  pattern  or  practice  of  dis- 
crimination In  a  voting  rights  suit,  the  At- 
torney General  or  any  defendant  is  author- 
ized to  request  a  three-Judge  court  to  hear 
the  case. 

title  II INJUNCTIVE  RELIEF  AGAINST  DISCRIMI- 
NATION IN  PLACES  OF  PUBLIC  ACCOMMODA- 
TION 

Title  II  prohibits  discrimination  on  ac- 
count of  race,  color,  religion  or  national 
origin  In  the  following  establishments: 

1.  Any  establishment  which  provides  lodg- 
ing to  transient  guests  unless  it  contains  not 
more  than  five  rooms  for  hire  and  is  occupied 
by  the  proprietor  as  his  residence. 

"2.  Any  facility  primary  engaged  In  selling 
food  for  consumption  on  the  premises,  or  any 
gasoline  station,  if  It  offers  to  serve  Inter- 
state travelers  or  If  a  substantial  portion 
of  the  products  it  sells  has  moved  In  Inter- 
state commerce. 

3.  Any  theater,  stadium,  or  other  place  of 
exhibition  or  entertainment  If  it  customarily 
presents  sources  of  entertainment  which 
move  in  interstate  commerce. 

4.  Any  establishment  which  Is  located  In 
or  contains  an  otherwise  covered  establish- 
ment if  It  holds  itself  out  as  serving  patrons 
of  such  covered  establishment. 

Any  aggrieved  person  Is  entitled  to  bring 
suit  in  a  Federal  court  for  Injunctive  relief 
and  the  court  has  discretion  to  waive  pay- 
ment of  fees,  costs  and  security,  appoint  an 
attorney  for  the  plalntlflf,  and  permit  the 
Attorney  General  to  intervene  if  he  certifies 
that  the"  case  is  of  general  public  importance. 

In  a  State  which  prohibits  the  act  com- 
plained of.  no  suit  may  be  brought  before 
30  days  after  the  State  enforcement  agency 
has  been  notified  of  the  ofTense  and.  when 
brought,  the  court  may  stay  proceedings 
until  State  proceedings  have  been  concluded. 

In  a  State  which  does  not  prohibit  the 
act  complained  of,  suit  may  be  brought  im- 
mediately, but  the  court  may  refer  the  mat- 
ter to  the  Community  Relations  Service  for 
a  period  of  no  longer  than  120  days. 

The  Attorney  General  is  authorized  to 
Initiate  an  action  for  preventive  relief  and 
request  a  three-Judge  court  whenever  he 
finds  a  pattern  or  practice  intended  to  deny 
full  exercise  of  title  II  rights. 

TITLE   III DESEGREGATION   OF   PUBLIC    FACILITIES 

Title  III  authorizes  the  Attorney  General 
to  bring  suit  to  prevent  discrimination  In 
public  facilities— e.g.  parks,  playgrounds,  li- 
braries— whenever  aggrieved  individuals  are 
unable  to  do  so. 


TITLE    IV — DESEGREGATION    OF    PUBLIC 
EDUCATION 

Title  IV  authorizes  the  Attorney  General 
to  initiate  and  intervene  in  public  school 
desegregation  suits  when  aggrieved  persons 
are  unable  to  sue  and  provides  technical  and 
flnnnc-al  assistance,  when  requested  by 
school  bjards.  to  assist  in  problems  arising 
out  of  school  desegregation. 
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Nothing  In  the  title  Is  Intended  to  pro- 
hibit classlftcation  .md  iis,slg:iment  uf  stu- 
dents for  reasons  iJiher  than  race,  color,  re- 
ligion, or  n.jtlon.'il  "rl^in 

Desegregation  does  not  mean  assignment 
of  students  to  schools  in  order  to  overcome 
racial  Imbalance  and  nothing  In  the  title 
shall  auth  >rlze  a  court  or  any  official  to  or- 
der the  tran.^portatton  of  students  from  one 
school  district  to  another  In  order  to  achieve 
rv^clal  balance. 

TITLE    V— COMMISSION    ON    CIVIL    RIGHTS 

Title  V  extends  the  life  of  the  Commission 
to  1968  and  adds  '.wo  new  duties  to  •'erve 
as  a  natl  inal  cleiring  hnuse  for  civil  rights 
Information  and  tn  I'lvi-st.gate  voting  frauds, 
and  changes  flie  rules  nf  pr  icedure  for  hear- 
ings to  malce  them  m^ire  like  those  In  effect 
for  other  Federal  administrative  agencies. 

TITLE    VI  —  NONDISCRtMIN  \TI'>V     IN     FEDCRALLT 
ASSISTED     PROGRAMS 

Title  VI  permits  F -il  r  il  .^ttfiiciea  to  With- 
held funds  from  programs  ir  parts  of  pro- 
gr.ims  In  whlrh  there  has  been  a  finding  on 
the  record,  afffr  a  hcirlng  thiit  a  recipient 
of  funds  has  dlscrini mated  on  the  ground  of 
race,  color,  ir  n-itlonal  origin  In  their  appli- 
cation, but  not  until  the  reclpi-rnt  has  been 
?!vpa  an  '>pportun.'v  for  compliance  and  30 
days'  notice  has  been  given  to  the  appro- 
priate House  and  .senate  committees.  A  re- 
cipient whL>se  funds  have  been  termln  ited 
^r  refused  i.s  entUle'l  to  Judicial  review  of 
the  adverse  agency  action. 

Nothing  in  the  Mtie  is  to  authorize  agency 
action  wilh  re.sprct  to  employment  practices 
of  recipients  of  Federal  funds  unless  a  prl- 
m  irv  objective  of  the  Federal  assistance  is 
•-•1  provide  employment. 

Although  the  title  does  not  cover  pr'igr;uns 
Involving  contracts  of  Insurance  or  guar mtee. 
nothing  In  the  title  is  to  add  or  detract  from 
existing  authority  with  respect  to  activities 
under  which  Federal  a.<!.s!st  mce  Is  extend<5d 
by  way  of  a  contract  of  Insur'xnce  or  guar- 
iiitee. 

TTTLE  VII — EQUAL  E.MPLOYSAnT  OPPORTtTNITY 

Title  VII  prohibits  certain  employers,  labor 
unions,  and  fmployment  agencies,  whiaee  ac- 
tions affect  mtersta'e  commerce,  from  dis- 
criminating igainst  employees  or  members  on 
the  basis  of  race,  color,  religion,  sex  and 
national  origin 

Ultirn  itelv.  employers  or  labor  unions  with 
25  >r  more  empIovef>s  or  members  w;ll  be  cov- 
ered, but  none  will  be  covered  for  the  first 
year,  and  only  those  with  100,  75,  and  50  or 
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Wednesday.  .Ih.y  29.  1961 

The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon 
Rev.  Paul  J    Harrpll.  Memorial  Bap- 

ti.st  Church.  Arlington,  Va  ,  offered  the 

following  prayer: 

Culossians  3 :  16-17  Let  Christ's  teach- 
ivo  livr  in  your  hearts  makina  vmi 
rich  in  true  wisdom  •  •  •  And  what- 
ever work,  you  may  have  to  do.  do  every- 
th'na  in  the  name  nf  the  Lord  J'^'sus. 
thanking  God  the  Father  through  llim. 

.Mmighty  God.  Creator.  Sustainer,  and 
R'.iltT  of  the  universe,  we  know  that 
Thou  art  infinitely  beyond  our  huhf.st 
thou'-,'hts.  yet  very  near  to  every  humble. 
believing,  seeking  soul  Make  us  now 
roiLscious  of  Thine  enfold: rii:  pre.senre. 
Th  ne  overflowing  love,  and  Thine  ac- 
ceotance  of  us  Just  as  we  are 

Speak  the  word  of  absf)lute  forgive- 
ness of  all  .our  sins  and  give  us  victory 


mire    during    the   second,    third    and    fourtii 
years,  respectively. 

Employment  agencies  are  covered  If  they 
regularly  undertake  to  secure  employees  for 
covered  employers 

When  religion,  sex  or  national  origin  is  a 
bona  tide  occup.aional  quallflc^tlon  an  em- 
ployer may  discriminate  on  those  b.iaes 

Religious  organizations  are  exempt  with 
respect  to  employment  of  persons  of  a  par- 
ticular religion  for  work  connected  with  their 
religious  activities  and  educational  Institu- 
tions are  completely  exempt  with  respect  to 
employment  connected  with  their  educa- 
tional activities.  If  an  educational  Institu- 
tion is  owiied  or  supported  by  a  religious  or- 
ganl/atlom  or  If  its  curriculum  U  directed 
tow.ird  propagation  of  a  particular  religion, 
the  Institution  Is  exempt  with  respect  to 
employment  of  persons  of  the  particular  re- 
ligion In  any  of  Its  activities. 

Indian  tribes  are  exempt  from  all  provi- 
sions of  the  law  tvnd  any  business  enterprise 
on  or  near  ar.  Indian  reservation  may  give 
prefereritlaL  treatment  In  employment  to  In- 
dians No  action  taken  against  a  member  of 
the  Communist  Party  \a  an  unlawful  em- 
ployment practice. 

Nothing  m  the  title  U  to  be  construed  to 
require  preferential  treatment  to  anyone  in 
order  to  correct  a  racial  or  religious  Imbal- 
ance. 

Within  90  days  of  an  alleged  unfair  em- 
ployment practice  an  aggrieved  lndlvidu.%1 
or  a  member  of  the  Equal  E^mployment  Op- 
portunity Commission  may  file  with  the 
Commission  a  written  charge  However.  In 
a  State  which  has  a  law  prohibiting  the  prac- 
tice, no  charge  may  be  filed  by  an  Indivldvial 
nor  any  action  be  taken  by  the  Commission 
until  60  days  after  the  appropriate  State 
agency  has  been  notified  (120  days  during 
the  first  year  after  enactment  of  a  State  or 
local  law).  If  the  Commission  finds  reason- 
able cause  to  believe  the  charge  Is  true  It 
shall  endeavor  to  eliminate  it  by  conference, 
conciliation  and  persuasion 

If  the  Commission,  within  30  days  after 
a  charge  Is  filed  or  within  30  days  after  any 
perlfd  of  reference  to  a  State  agency  h.is  ex- 
pired, whichever  Is  later,  has  failed  to  elim- 
inate the  practice,  an  aggrieved  Individual 
mav  bring  a  civil  action  In  a  US  district 
o.irt  The  court  may  waive  payment  of 
.s's,  fees,  or  8e<'urlty  nnd  may  appoint  an  at- 
t«>rney   for  the  ::iant      In   Its  discre- 

tion. U  may  per  .\tlorney  General  to 

Intervene  If  he  certtncs  that  the  case  Is  of 
general  public  Importance. 


The  Attorney  General  may  Initiate  u  civil 
.ictlon  whenever  he  luts  re.uson.ible  -  .luse  to 
believe  a.nd  pie. ids  that  there  exlsLs  a  p.ittern 
or  practice  of  resistance  Intended  to  deny  full 
exercise  of  title  VII  rights 

TITl  F.    VIn-     RECI.STRATIO.N     AND    VOTING 

SI  \Tl.->TICS 

Title  VIII  directs  the  Bureau  >f  tl;e  Census 
to  c>jmpilc  st<iilstlcs  if  registration  .i.-id  vot- 
ing by  r.K  e.  c>ilor,  ,ind  national  orlRln  In  .ireai 
of  the  country  recommended  by  the  Commis- 
sion on  Civil  Rights  No  person  from  wh  )m 
Information  Is  sought  Is  required  to  disclose 
his  race,  color,  national  origin,  politic.il  party, 
or  how  or  why  he  voted,  and  every  person  is  to 
be  fully  advised  of  his  right  to  refuse  to  dls- 
cloee  such  Information. 

TTTT  K    IX       INTERVENTION    AND    PROCED'-Rr    AFTEI 
RFMOVAL   IN   CmL   RIGHTS  CASKS 

In  civil  rl.;ht8  cases.  Federal  court  orders 
rein.mdlnE;  cases  to  State  courts  after  remo-val 
ore  made  reviewable  by  appeal  or  otherwise. 
Under  prior  law  such  orders  were  nut  re- 
viewable and  the  cases  h;id  to  be  diS}X)Stxl  of 
in  State  courts  before  further  resort  to  Fed- 
eral courts. 

Tlie  Attorney  General  Is  permitted  to  l:i- 
tervene  in  actions  seeking  relief  from  denial 
of  equal  protection  of  the  lav^s  under  the 
14ih  .imendnient,  on  account  of  race,  color, 
religion,  or  national  origin. 

TrrLE    X — LSTABLISHMENT    OF    COMMT-NITT 
REl-ATlONs    SERVICF 

Title  X  establishes  in  the  Ek'partnient  of 
Commerce  a  Comnuinlty  Relatloiu;  Service  to 
help  Communities  resolve  deputes  relating 
to  discriminatory  practices  b.tscd  on  race,  col- 
or, or  national  orl).jln 

TTTIi  %1 MISCELLANEOUS 

In  any  pnxeedlng  for  criminal  contempt 
under  tit:f'6  II,  III,  IV,  V,  VI,  and  VII.  the 
accused  is  entitled  to  demand  a  Jury  trial 
With  or  without  a  Jury  trial  the  Umit.s  of 
punishment  are  a  fine  of  not  more  than  $1,000 
or  Imprisonment  for  a  term  of  6  months 

An  acquittal  or  conviction  for  criminal  con- 
•*mpt  under  the  provisions  of  this  act  bars  a 
prf>secutlon  lor  a  specihc  crime  under  U.S 
laws  based  upon  the  same  act  or  omission, 
and  an  acquittal  or  conviction  for  a  specific 
crime  under  U  S.  laws  bars  any  proceeding 
for  criminal  contempt  under  this  act  upon 
the  same  act  or  omission. 

Nothing  in  this  act  Is  to  Invalidate  any  pro- 
vision of  State  law  unless  It  Is  inconsistent 
w.tn  any  purpose  or  provision  of  this  act 


over  both  the  big  temptations  and  the 
bothersome  habit.s  and  practlce.s 

Restrain,  we  pray  Thee,  the  perpetra- 
tors of  violence  and  the  forces  of  evil  in 
our  Nation  and  the  world.  Fortify  the 
influence  of  all  men  of  good  will,  and 
bring  the  nations  nearer  to  the  rule  of 
peace,  justice,  and  freedom  for  all. 

For  our  history  as  a  free  people  we 
give  Thee  thank.s.  and  to  Thee  we  com- 
mit the  life  and  destiny  of  this  Nation 
Give  to  these  elected  leaders  energy, 
v.isdom.  di.sccrnment.  direction,  and  de- 
votion to  the  duties  of  this  day 

In  the  name  of  Chrl.";t  we  pray     Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 


The  Journal  of  the  proceedlnKis  of  yes- 
terday  wa.^  rend  and   apr^rnved 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 

A  mes.sa..'e  from  the  Senate  by  Mr  Ar- 
rlngton.  one  of  its  clerks,  announced  that 


the  Senate  had  pas."^ed,  with  amendments 
la  which  the  cuncurience  of  tlu'  HoiLse 
1.S  reque.sted,  a  bill  of  the  Hou.se  of  the 
following  title 

H  R  1839  An  act  to  amend  the  Tariff  Act 
of  1930  to  provide  for  the  free  tmiwrtatinn 
of  wild  animals  and  wild  birds  which  are 
Intended  for  exhibition  In  the  United  SMtes 

The  me.ssage  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  had  passed,  with  amendments  in 
which  the  concurrence  of  the  Hou.se  is 
ie<iuested,  a  bill  of  the  House  of  the 
following;   title 

HR  iii7j,t  \\i  act  making  appropriations 
for  the  legihl.itive  branch  for  the  fl.sc.U  year 
ending  June  30.  1965.  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  me.s.sage  further  announced  that 
the  Senate  insists  upon  it.s  amend- 
ments to  the  foregoing  bill,  rtxjuests  a 
conference  with  the  House  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Houses  there- 
on, and  appoints  Mr  Monroney.  Mr. 
Hl'mhhrey.  Mr  Bartlett.  Mr,  Prox- 
MiRE,  Mr   Hayden.  Mr  Saltonstall,  Mr. 
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youNG  of  North  Dakota,  and  Mr. 
KccHEL  to  bo  the  conferees  on  the  part 
of  the  Senate. 

The  me.s.sage  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  a.tirees  to  the  report  of  the  com- 
mittee of  conference  on  the  disagreeing 
votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the  amend- 
ments of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R. 
1053'-'  entitled  "An  act  making  appro- 
priations for  the  Treasury  and  Post 
Offlco  Departments,  the  Executive  Ofiflce 
of  the  President,  and  certain  independ- 
ent agencies  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30.  1965.  and  for  other  purposes." 

The  message  further  announced  that 
the  Senate  agrees  to  the  amendments  of 
the  Hou.se  to  the  amendments  of  the 
Senate  numbered  8  and  13  to  the  above- 
entitled  bill. 


SUBCOMMITTEE  NO.  2  OF  THE  COM- 
MiriEE  ON  SMALL  BUSINESS 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  Subcommittee 
No  2  of  the  Committee  on  Small  Busi- 
ne.ss  may  be  permitted  to  sit  during  gen- 
eral debate  today. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  pentleman  from  Lou- 
isiana'^ 

There  was  no  objection. 


CHANGING  THE  NAME  OP  THE  U.S. 
OLYMPIC  ASSOCIATION  TO  THE 
US    OLYMPIC  COMMITTEE 

Mr  FORRESTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
ur.animous  consent  to  take  from  the 
Sptakci-s  tabic  the  biU  (H.R.  4732)  to 
chiiiu'e  the  name  of  the  U.S.  Olympic 
A.'vsooiation  to  the  U.S.  Olympic  Com- 
mittee, with  a  Senate  amendment  there- 
to, and  concur  in  the  Senate  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  amend- 
ment, as  follows; 

P.tue  1,  line  6,  strike  out  "(54  Stat.  899)," 
and  insert :  "  i  64  Stat.  899  ) .". 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Greor- 
^:ia  ' 

Then'  w  as  no  objection. 

The  Senate  amendment  was  con- 
curred in. 

.^  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table 


PROCLAIMING   1964  AS  "SEE 
AMERICA  YEAR" 

Mr  FORRESTER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  take  from  the 
Speaki  rs  table  the  joint  resolution  (H.J. 
Res.  6,t8  I  authorizing  and  requesting  the 
Prcsdent  to  proclaim  1964  as  "See  Amer- 
ica Year."  and  for  other  purposes,  with 
Senate  amendments  thereto,  and  con- 
cur in  the  Senate  amendments. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  amend- 
ments, as  follows: 

Page  1.  strike  out  lines  3  to  11,  Inclualve, 
and  insert  "That  the  President  la  author- 
ized ;ii.d  requested  to  Issue  a  proclamation 
deslifnating  the  years  1664  and  1965  as  a 
period  to  see  the  United  States  and  Its  terrl- 
torlea  and  to  Invite  private  Industry  and 
Interested  private  organizations  to  begin  In 
1B64  a  nationwide  effort  which  will  encour- 


age the  American  people  to  explore,  use  and 
enjoy  the  scenic,  historical,  and  recreational 
areas  and  facilities  throughout  the  United 
States  of  America,  its  territories  and  pos- 
sessions and  the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto 
Rico. 

"Amend  the  title  so  as  to  read :  'Joint  res- 
olution authorizing  and  requesting  the 
President  to  proclaim  1964  and  1965  as  a 
period  to  "see  the  United  States,"  and  for 
other  purposes '  " 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Georgia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Senate  amendments  were  con- 
curred in. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 

Mr.  FORRESTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  author  of 
House  Resolution  658,  the  gentleman 
from  Oregon  (Mr.  Ullman]  be  permitted 
to  extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in 
the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  it 
is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ULLMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  when  I 
introduced  House  Joint  Resolution  658 
a  year  ago,  it  was  for  a  dual  purpose. 
We  were  then— and  still  are — struggling 
to  restore  a  balance  of  payments  to  halt 
.  the  outflow  of  gold  from  the  United 
States.  The  seriousness  of  the  problem 
at  that  time  was  such  that  many  of  us 
feared  the  necessity  for  drastic  legislative 
or  administrative  action  that  would  not 
be  in  keeping  with  our  national  tradi- 
tions or  would  be  restrictive  in  our  do- 
mestic economy.  One  of  the  most  con- 
sistent deficit  items  In  our  balance  of 
payments  has  been  in  the  area  of  tour- 
ist spending— equaling  approximately 
half  of  our  total  dollar  loss.  My  resolu- 
tion was  intended  to  help  alleviate  this 
outflow  In  a  manner  that  is  consistent 
with  our  cherished  principles  of  freedom 
of  travel. 

In  addition,  Mr.  Speaker,  it  was 
brought  to  my  attention  at  that  time 
that  52  percent  of  the  American  people 
have  never  traveled  over  200  miles  from 
their  homes.  This  reveals  a  tremendous 
potential  for  a  reawakening  of  the  ap- 
preciation of  the  great  heritage  of  beauty 
and  history  that  awaits  every  American 
who  Is  motivated  to  seek  it  through 
travel— whether  for  a  1-day  excursion 
into  the  countryside  or  for  a  month's 
vacation  through  many  States. 

House  Joint  Resolution  658  was  then, 
and  is  today,  a  marvelous  vehicle  for 
the  dual  purpose  of  alleviating  a  serious 
balance  of  payments  problem  and  of  en- 
couraging American  citizens  to  become 
more  familiar  with  the  history  and  great 
beauty  of  our  Nation. 

The  resolution  passed  the  House  on 
December  17  in  its  original  form  as  a 
proposal  authorizing  the  President  to 
issue  a  proclamation  declaring  1964  as 
"See  America  Year."  In  the  ensuing 
months.  In  deliberations  in  the  Senate 
Judiciary  Committee,  it  became  apparent 
that  the  scope  of  the  proposal  should  be 
extended  to  encompass  the  year  1965  in 
addition  to  the  remainder  of  1964.  The 
resolution,  as  amended,  passed  the  Sen- 
ate. 


In  the  Interim,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  re- 
sponse of  State  Governors,  Federal  offi- 
cials, spokesmen  for  national  trade  and 
travel  associations,  and  of  the  public  at 
large  has  been  enthusiastic  and  wide- 
spread. From  Maine  to  Alaska,  from 
Hawaii  to  the  Virgin  Islands  have  come 
support,  encouragement  and  offers  of 
full  cooperation  in  a  coordinated  national 
program  to  promote  domestic  tourism. 
The  National  Association  of  Travel  Or- 
ganizations is  sponsoring  an  intensive 
promotional  effort,  that  fits  admirably 
into  the  purposes  of  this  resolution. 
Concerning  that  effort,  President  John- 
son has  written : 

All  people,  our  own  citizens  and  those  of 
other  lands,  who  "See  the  U.S.A."  will  gain 
a  greater  appreciation  of  our  country's  at- 
tractions and  resources  and  a  fuller  under- 
standing of  our  heritage  and  history. 

Secretary  of  Interior  Udall  has  en- 
couraged the  program  in  the  following 
words : 

The  Ecenlc,  historic  and  recreational  oppor- 
tunities of  the  United  States  are  stimulat- 
ing— our  unparalleled  system  of  national 
parks  and  seashores  provide  vacation  ex- 
periences unexcelled  anywhere  In  the  world. 

By  his  travels,  the  U.S.  citizen  also  en- 
riches his  cultural  and  historic  knowledge. 
And  visitors  from  abroad  not  only  will  find 
pleasure  and  enjoyment  In  the  rich  travel 
experiences  here,  but  will  come  to  a  deeper 
understanding  of  the  United  States  and  Its 
citizens. 

During  consideration  of  this  resolu- 
tion before  the  Judiciary  Committee,  the 
distinguished  chairman,  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Celler]  received 
many  firm  expressions  of  support  from 
Federal  agencies.  The  Secretary  of 
Commerce,  Mr.  Hodges,  has  been  of  In- 
valuable assistance,  as  has  Assistant  Sec- 
retary Richard  Holten.  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  Douglas  Dillon  said  that  con- 
gressional approval  of  House  Joint  Res- 
olution 658  and  the  subsequent  Presiden- 
tial proclamation  would  make  a  "major 
contribution"  to  the  effort  to  improve  the 
payments  deficit.  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture Orville  Freeman  has  stated  that  the 
Department  would  "welcome  the  oppor- 
tunity" to  participate  in  a  program  that 
would  encourage  American  citizens  to 
visit  and  enjoy  the  beauties  and  wonders 
of  the  national  forest  system. 

In  addition  to  the  request  and  authori- 
zation for  the  President  to  issue  a 
proclamation  designating  the  years  1964 
and  1965  as  a  period  to  see  the  United 
States  and  its  territories,  this  resolution 
also  authorizes  the  President  to  appoint 
a  national  chairman  to  coordinate  the 
efforts  of  private  industry  in  carrying  out 
the  intent  of  the  resolution.  The  role  of 
the  national  chairman  will  be  to  en- 
courage and  increase  travel  in  the  United 
States,  with  emphasis  on  its  importance 
to  the  Nation's  economy.  With  the  as- 
sistance of  an  advisory  committee  com- 
prised of  representatives  of  all  phases  of 
American  business,  the  chairman  will 
enlist  the  voluntary  support  of  American 
industry  and  business  to  promote  the 
purposes  of  the  congressional  resolution, 
and  to  serve  as  liaison  between  Industry 
and  Government  agencies.   ' 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  very  fact  that  Con- 
gress has  been  considering  this  resolu- 
tion, has  resulted  In  a  most  gratifying 
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response  from  the  American  people  I 
am  sure  that  final  enactment  will  brtnK 
results  to  exceed  all  of  our  early  hopes 
A  final  word  of  thanks  to  the  distm- 
giilshed  chairman  of  the  committee,  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  Mr  Cei.i.erI 
and  to  the  most  able  subcomnuttef  chair- 
man, "Tic"  Forrester,  for  their  constant 
support  and  encoura^;t'mt"nt:  in  our  efforts 
to  enact  House  Joint  Resolution  658. 


THE    AMERICAN    LEGION    AND    THE 
AMERICAN  LEGION  AUXILIARY 

Mr.  HECHLER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  a.sk 
unanimous  consent  to  addre.'^s  the  House 
for  1  minute. 

The  SPEAKER  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  West 
Vireinia? 

There  was  no  objection 

Mr.  HECHLER.  Mr  Speaker,  I  should 
like  to  take  this  opportunity  to  conj^rat- 
ulate  the  American  Legion  and  the 
American  Legion  Auxiliary  for  the  out- 
standing programs  which  they  have 
stonsored,  and  in  particular  Girls  Na- 
tion and  Boys  Nation.  I  think  these 
programs,  along  with  Boys  State  and 
Girls  State,  serve  to  instill  principles  of 
patriotism  and  citizenship  in  tlie  future 
leaders  of  this  Nation  I  believe  we  in 
the  Congress  and  people  throughout  the 
country  have  reason  to  be  proud  of  the 
outstanding  work  which  Is  done  through 
organizations  like  Girls  Nation  and 
Boys  Nation. 


GIRLS  NATION 


Mr.  SCHWENGEL  Mr  Speaker.  I 
ask  unanimous  con>ent  to  addre.ss  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  Erentleman  from  Iowa? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  SCHWENGEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  to- 
day this  House  has  the  unique  privilege 
of  having  in  Its  midst  almost  100  Sen- 
ators representing  most  of  the  50  States 
and  the  District  of  Columbia  this  week 
at  Girls  Nation.  Meeting  at  American 
University,  these  young  ladies  were 
chosen  by  Girls  State  convention,  spon- 
sored throughout  this  Nation  by  the 
Women's  auxiliary'  of  the  American 
Legion. 

Yesterday  Donna  Tu.ssing  of  Brewer. 
Maine,  was  elected  the  19th  president  of 
Girls  Nation.  Her  running  mate  on  the 
Nationalist  ticket.  Marie  Rue.  of  Downey. 
Calif.,  was  elected  as  vice  president. 

Members  of  their  own  political  parties 
for  this  week,  the  Federalists  and  the 
Nationalists,  these  young  women  are  act- 
ing as  a  legislative  assembly  and  are  dis- 
cussing and  considering  the  problems 
that  face  this  country  today. 

Their  Interest  in  the  affairs  of  Gov- 
ernment, local.  State,  and  National,  is 
commendable.  It  is  an  interest  that  I 
hope  will  be  nurtured  and  will  grow 
throughout  their  lifetimes. 

Mrs.  Schwengel  and  I  have  been  host 
to  over  100  college  students  and  college 
professors  during  our  10  years  here  in 
Washington.  As  a  former  teacher  I 
have  a  great  Interest  In  young  people 
and  the  college  students  that  have  been 


In  our  home,  two  at  a  time  for  1  week. 
They  have  been  of  the  lilghest  caliber, 
interested  in  their  country  and  the 
mechanism  that  governs  It. 

Today  the  women  senators  are  observ- 
ing the  legislative  bodies  of  their  'ovrrn- 
ment  at  work  In  the  Halls  ol  this  Capi- 
tol they  are  witnesses  to  the  actions  of 
the  most  powerful  legislative  a.ssembhes 
in  tins  world  today.  These  Chambers, 
the  Halls  and  the  rooms  of  this  Capitol 
are  hlled  with  history  All  of  our  I'resi- 
dents  from  George  Washington  who  laid 
the  cornerstone,  to  Lyndon  Johnson  who 
delivered  his  state  of  the  Union  addre.ss 
from  the  podium  above  me  last  January. 
have  graced  this  Capitol  with  their  pres- 
ence. Each  of  our  Presidents,  in  his  ow  n 
way.  has  made  a  slgtuficant  and  mean- 
ingful contribution  to  the  gloriou.s  his- 
tory of  not  only  this  country,  but  of  this 
building 

This  ground  ha.s  become  almost  .sacred 
with  the  many  memories  that  it  holds. 
History  will  be  kind  to  much  of  what  has 
happ<>ned  here.  Needless  to  say.  more 
ha.s  happened  here  to  give  the  citizens  of 
this  country,  yes  even  of  the  world,  a 
more  abundant  and  peaceful  life. 

As  one  who  has  a  deep  and  abiding  in- 
terest in  history  and  who  reflects  on  it 
often.  I  recommend  to  the  senators  In 
our  presence  that  their  study  of  history 
never  cease  There  are  important  les- 
sons to  be  learned  from  history  Proper 
study  of  history  can  help  us  avoid  the 
mistakes  of  the  past. 

So  I  say  to  you  of  Girls  Nation,  watch 
carefully,  study  diligently,  and  absorb 
well  what  you  witness  here  today.  Main- 
tain your  interest  and  perhaps  someday 
you  will  take  a  seat  down  here  on  this 
floor  as  a  Member  of  the  US.  House  of 
Representative.^ 


DONNA  L.  TUSSING,  PRESIDENT  OF 
GIRI-S   NATION 

Mr  McINTIRE  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  coixsent  to  addre.ss  the  Hou.se 
for  1  minute. 

The  SPEAKER  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Maine? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  McINTIRE  Mr  Speaker,  I  feel 
hi-,'hly  privileged  and  proud  to  advise 
this  body  that  Donna  L.  Tussing  of  Brew- 
er, Maine.  Second  Ct)ngre.ssional  District 
of  Maine,  yesterday  was  elected  presi- 
dent of  the  Girls  Nation.  Girls  Nation 
is.  as  we  know,  a  culmination  of  Girls 
State,  and  is  the  wonderful  youth  citi- 
zenship training  program  conductt^d  an- 
nually by  the  .American  Legion  auxiliary- 
to  give  hi!,'h  scliojjl  juniors  practical  ex- 
perience in  the  proces.ses  of  government. 

Donna  was  born  in  Island  Falls,  Maine, 
the  daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs  Eugene 
Tu.ssing,  now  of  Eddinuton.  Maine  She 
is  17  years  of  ace  and  is  in  the  class  of 
1965  at  the  Brewer  High  School.  She  is 
an  active  participant  in  community  ac- 
tivities, and  in  her  school  program  she 
takes  a  leading  part  in  debating  and 
ba.^ketball.  Donna  is  also  a  member  of 
the  national  honor  society. 

She  is  one  of  four  children,  having  two 
brothers.  James.  13    and  Philip.  9  years 


of  age  She  also  has  a  16-year-old  sis- 
ter, Susan. 

Donnas  father  Is  a  long-time  employe* 
of  the  Soil  Conservation  Service  In 
Maine,  and  presently  he  is  employed  In 
con.servation  work  in  Penobscot  County. 

Donna  Tu.ssing  has  every  reason  to  be 
eminently  proud,  for  this  Is  the  tirst  time 
that  the  presidential  office  of  Girls  Na- 
tion has  come  to  a  representative  from 
Maine  All  Maine  Ls  indeed  proud  and 
applauds  Donna's  attainment. 

The  Maine  congressional  delegation 
extends  hearty  congratulations  to  I>onna 
on  her  very  tine  achievement — it  is  in- 
deed a  high  honor  to  serve  as  the  head 
of  an  oruanization  with  those  hit-h  Ideala 
that  are  the  standard  of  Girls  Nation. 


CALL  OF  THE  HOUSE 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  California.  Mr 
Speaker.  I  make  the  point  of  order  that 
a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from 
California  makes  the  point  of  order  that 
a  quorum  Ls  not  present.  Evidently,  a 
quorum  is  not  present. 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr  Speaker.  I  move  a 
call  of  the  Hou.se. 

A  call  of  the  House  was  ordered. 

The  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the  fol- 
lowing Members  failed  to  answer  to  their 
names: 

(Roll  No    191) 

A!(ter  Hnwkltis  Pa.ssman      ** 

.Avfry  H»':i;ey  Pepper 

Hiiker  H-^tjcrt  Prrher 

Biirli'.g  H  >rton  Pnwell 

liiv.  Jarman  Sheppard 

Hennett.Mlch  Ke»>  Slurlt 

lUickley  Klitiurn  Steed 

Co.'.er  KllK'jre  Teafrue.  Tex. 

ClftiLsen.  I.arikfnrd  Thomphon.  L*. 

rv.n  H  Leslnskl  Toll 

l>iv'.s   Tenn  Lloyd  V:in  Pelt 

Duncan  LoriK,  Mfl  W:inhau-er 

Bdmotidson  Morris  Wlckershftm 

Evln^;  .N  .rhiad  Williams 

Harris  C>stert.;iK  WUlli 

The  SPEAKER  pro  U-mpore  ^  Mr, 
SisK ' .  On  this  rollcall  388  Members 
have  answered  to  their  names,  a  qiionim 

By  unanimous  consent,  further  pro- 
cet'dmizs  under  the  call  were  dispen.sed 
with. 


PRAYER    AND    BIBLE    READING    IN 
THE  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS 

Mr  BECKER  Mr  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  addre.ss  the  House 
fur  1  minute 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore      Is  there 
obiectmn  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
fnim  New   York? 
>      There  was  no  obiection. 

Mr.  BECKER  Mr  Speaker,  it  Ls  quite 
evident  now  to  everyone  that  the  chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
does  not  intend  and  will  not  bring  in  a 
re.solution  to  amend  the  Constitution  to 
permit  prayer  and  Bible  readiiig  in  the 
public  schools.  I  have  this  word  from 
members  of  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. Therefore,  Discharge  Petition 
No.  3  is  at  the  desk.  We  need  le.ss  than 
50  signatures  now  m  order  to  bring  thla 
to  the  218  required. 

There  were  Members  on  the  floor  here 
earlier  complimenting  the  American 
Lesion  for  the  operation  of  GiJls  Nation 
and  Boys  Nation.     While  they  are  conv 
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pUmenting  the  American  Legion  these 
Members  should  sign  the  petition,  be- 
cau.se  the  American  Legion  has  at  two 
national  conventions  endorsed  prayer 
and  Bible  readmt:  in  the  public  schools, 
and  every  Member  is  aware  of  this. 

Our  Lord  states,  "Suffer  ye  little  chil- 
dren t^i  come  unto  Me."  but  the  Supreme 
Court  says  "not  in  public  schools."  But 
we  have  the  opportunity  here  at  this  ses- 
sion to  correct  this.  I  think  this,  being 
the  greatest  i.ssue  in  the  country,  it 
should  be  done  now. 


THE    LATE    DR.    THOMAS    HENRY 
CARROLL  n 

Mr  M(CORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  include  an  edi- 
torial from  the  Washington  Evening 
Star. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker  it  Is 
with  a  .sense  of  personal  sadness  that  I 
call  to  the  attention  of  the  House  the  un- 
timely death  of  Dr.  Thomas  Henry  Car- 
roll II,  the  13th  president  of  the  George 
Washington  University  of  Washington, 
DC  The  death  of  this  great  educator 
brums  to  an  end  the  astounding  career 
of  a  man  deeply  devoted  to  educational 
ideals  and  to  the  aims  of  public  service. 
His  interest  in  joining  together  a  knowl- 
edge of  public  affairs,  along  with  studies 
of  busme.ss  and  government,  has  brought 
new  and  vital  ideas  to  the  George  Wash- 
ington University.  President  Carroll,  by 
his  able  administrative  leadership  and 
his  hu:h  academic  standards,  leaves  a 
legacy  that  long  should  challenge  the 
Georiie  Washington  University  which  he 
served  so  brilliantly  and  so  willingly. 

Tlie  entire  educational  community 
mourns  the  loss  of  Dr.  Carroll.  To  his 
beloved  wife  and  family  I  extend  the 
deepest  sympathy  of  both  Mrs.  McCor- 
mack  and  myself. 

Los.s  or  A  Leader 

George  Wii.'-hlngton  University,  the  local 
coninumlty  unci  in  a  broad  sense  the  catise 
of  hlglior  cciiuatlon  .share  a  grievous  loss  In 
the  dcuth  <>{  Thianas  H.  C.irroll.  Its  untlme- 
Ilness  acid.s   a   jxilcnant    touch   of   tragedy. 

He  w.is  .still  a  viung  man,  at  the  outset  of 
a  new  career.  His  ceaseless  energy  and  a 
singularly  infectious  enthusiasm  were  only 
beglnnlni:  to  unfold  to  others  and  to  en- 
list tlieir  determined  support  In  realizing  the 
vL'^iui..'^  he  R.tw  {or  the  uiilverslty's  future. 

In  tlif  brief  3  ye.irs  since  his  inauguration 
as  George  Washlneton  University's  13th  presi- 
dent he  had  cnmi^leted  the  groundwork  and 
the  dutllne  of  foundations  to  support  the 
sort  if  structure  his  own  dedication  to 
purpose  made  evident  to  others  as  a  prac- 
tKal,  necess.ory.  and  attainable  objective. 
He  had  wnn  the  confidence  of  a  faculty  and 
student  bcxly  which  found  In  him  a  cham- 
pion of  their  Interests  In  his  Insistence  on 
academic  excellence  and  of  a  board  of  trus- 
tees to  which  his  personality  and  aspirations 
were  attractlnt;  added  national  representa- 
tion He  had  won  ready  acceptance  by  the 
community  lis  one  who  seemed  destined  for 
constructive  leadership. 

He  leaves  for  others  the  pursuit  and 
achievement  of  high  alms  that  will  not  be 
abandoned  but  which  seemed  more  readily 
accessible  under  his  inspirational,  dynamic 
guidance. 

CX        -1085 


ADJUSTMENT  OP  RATES  OR  BASIC 
COMPENSATION  OF  CERTAIN  OF- 
FICERS AND  EMPLOYEES  IN  THE 
FEDERAL   GOVERNMENT 

Mr.  O'NEILL,  from  the  Committee  on 
Rules,  reported  the  following  privileged 
resolution  (H.  Res.  803,  Rept.  No.  1630) 
which  was  referred  to  the  House  Calen- 
dar and  ordered  to  be  printed : 

Resolved,  That  immediately  upon  the  adop- 
tion of  this  resolution  the  bill  (H.R.  11049) 
to  adjust  the  rates  of  the  basic  compensa- 
tion of  certain  officers  and  employees  in  the 
Federal  Government,  and  for  other  purposes, 
with  the  Senate  amendment  thereto,  be,  and 
the  same  hereby  is  taken  from  the  Speaker's 
table,  to  the  end  that  the  Senate  amend- 
ment be,  and  the  same  is  hereby  disagreed 
to.  and  that  the  conference  requested  by  the 
Senate  on  the  disagreeing  votes  of  the  two 
Houses  be,  and  the  same  Is  hereby  agreed  to. 


THE  POVERTY  BILL 

Mr.  YOUNG,  from  the  Committee  on 
Rules,  reF>orted  the  following  privileged 
resolution  (H.  Res.  806,  Rept.  No.  1631) 
which  was  referred  to  the  House  Calen- 
dar and  ordered  to  be  printed : 

Resolved,  That  upon  the  adoption  of  this 
resolution  it  shall  be  In  order  to  move  that 
the  House  resolve  Itself  into  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union  for  the  consideration  of  the  bill  (H.R. 
11377)  to  mobilize  the  human  and  financial 
resources  of  the  Nation  to  combat  poverty  In 
the  United  States.  After  general  debate, 
which  shall  be  confined  to  the  bill  and  con- 
tinue not  to  exceed  six  hours,  to  be  equally 
divided  and  controlled  by  the  chairman  and 
the  ranking  minority  member  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Education  and  Labor,  the  bill  shall 
be  read  for  amendment  under  the  five-min- 
ute rule.  At  the  conclusion  of  the  consid- 
eration of  the  bill  for  amendment,  the  Com- 
mittee shall  rise  and  repwrt  the  bill  to  the 
House  with  such  amendments  as  may  have 
been  adopted  and  the  previous  question 
shall  be  considered  as  ordered  on  the  bill  and 
amendments  thereto  to  final  passage  without 
Intervening  motion  except  one  motion  to  re- 
commit with  or  without  instructions.  After 
the  passage  of  the  bill  H.R.  11377.  It  shall 
be  In  order  In  the  House  to  take  from  the 
Speaker's  table  the  bill  S.  2642  and  to  move 
to  strike  out  all  after  the  enacting  clause  of 
said  Senate  bill  and  to  insert  in  lieu  thereof 
the  provisions  contained  in  H.R.  11377  as 
passed  by  the  House. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker,  a 
parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  will 
state  it. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Does  the  rule 
carry  a  motion  to  recommit  with  instruc- 
tions? 

The  SPEAKER.  The  answer  of  the 
Chair  is  that  if  the  proposed  rule  is 
adopted  such  a  motion  will  be  in  order. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  I  thank  the 
Chair. 


AUTHORIZING  TRANSPORTATION 
OP  HOUSE  TRAILERS  AND  MOBILE 
DWELLINGS  OF  MEMBERS  OF  UNI- 
FORMED SERVICES 

Mr.  PHILBIN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  take  from  the 
Speaker's  desk  the  bill  (HH.  8954)  to 
amend  section  409  of  title  37,  United 
States  Code,  to  authorize  the  transporta- 


tion of  house  trailers  and  mobile  dwell- 
ings of  members  of  the  uniformed  serv- 
ices within  the  continental  United 
States,  within  Alaska,  or  between  the 
continental  United  States  and  Alaska, 
and  for  other  purposes,  with  a  Senate 
amendment  thereto  and  concur  in  the 
Senate  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  amend- 
ment, as  follows: 

strike  out  all  after  the  enacting  clause 
and  insert:  "That  section  409  of  title  37, 
United  States  Code,  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 

"  '§  409.  Travel     and    transportation    allow- 
ances:   trailers 

"  'Under  regulations  prescribed  by  the  Sec- 
retaries concerned  and  in  place  of  the  trans- 
portation of  baggage  and  household  effect* 
or  payment  of  a  dislocation  allowance,  a 
member,  or  in  the  case  of  his  death  his  de- 
pendent, who  would  otherwise  be  entitled  to 
transportation  of  baggage,  and  household 
goods  under  section  406  of  this  title,  may 
transport  a  house  trailer  or  mobile  dwelling 
within  the  continental  United  States,  within 
Alaska,  or  between  the  continental  United 
States  and  Alaska,  for  use  as  a  residence  by 
one  of  the  following  means — 

"  '(1)  transport  the  trailer  or  dwelling  and 
receive  a  monetary  allowance  In  place  of 
transportation  at  a  rate  to  be  prescribed  by 
the  Secretaries  concerned,  but  not  more 
than  20  cents  a  mile; 

"'(2)  deliver  the  trailer  or  dwelling  to  an 
agent  of  the  United  States  for  transpor- 
tation by  the  United  States  or  by  commer- 
cial means;  or 

"  '(3)  transport  the  trailer  or  dwelling* by 
commercial  means  and  be  reimbursed  by 
the  United  States  subject  to  such  rates  as 
may  be  prescribed  by  the  Secretaries  con- 
cerned. 

However,  the  cost  of  transportation  un- 
der clause  (2)  or  the  reimbursement  un- 
der clause  (3)  may  not  be  more  than  the 
lesser  of  (A)  the  current  average  cost  for 
the  commercial  transportation  of  a  house 
trailer  or  mobile  dwelling;  (B)  51  cents  a 
mile;  or  (C)  the  cost  of  transporting  the 
baggage  and  household  effects  of  the  mem- 
ber or  his  dependent  plus  the  dislocation 
allowance  authorized  In  section  407  of  this 
title.  Any  payment  authorized  by  this  sec- 
tion may  be  made  in  advance  of  the  trans- 
portation concerned.  For  the  purposes  of 
this  section,  "continental  United  States" 
means  the  forty-eight  contiguous  State* 
and  the  District  of  Columbia.'  " 

The   SPEAKER.      Is    there    objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts? 
^  There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PHILBIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  take  from  the 
Speaker's  table  the  bill  H.R.  8954,  with 
the  Senate  amendment  thereto,  and 
agree  to  the  Senate  amendment. 

The  amendment  by  the  Senate  pro- 
vides a  new  ceiling  on  the  maximum 
amount  which  may  be  paid  for  the  com- 
mercial transportation  of  mobile  homes 
owned  by  military  personnel  on  perma- 
nent change  of  station. 

The  Senate  ceiling  is  established  at 
51  cents  per  mile  as  contrasted  to  the 
Hcjuse  ceiling  which  provided  that  re- 
imbursement was  to  be  actual  cost  pro- 
vided that  such  cost  did  not  exceed  what 
it  would  otherwise  cost  to  move  the 
household  effects  of  the  member,  plus 
the  dislocation  allowance  to  which  he 
would  be  entitled. 
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Under  existing  law,  the  maximum 
ajfnount  payable  on  a  trailer  move  Is  36 
cents  per  mile. 

The  bill  as  passed  by  the  House  would 
result  in  increased  annual  transporta- 
tion costs  of  approximately  $1,246,000 

The  bill  as  passed  by  the  Senate, 
which  provides  a  lower  celling  on  these 
costs,  would  result  In  Increased  annual 
transportation  costs  of  approximately 
$1,075,000,  a  reduction  of  approximately 
$179,000  from  the  House  bill. 

Although  the  bill  as  amended  by  the 
Senate  is  not  as  generous  as  the  House- 
passed  bin.  I  have  been  authorized  by 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services  to 
request  House  approval  of  the  Senate 
amendment  on  H.R.  8954  since  it  does 
provide  an  assured  and  substantial  in- 
crease in  the  trailer  allowances  for  mili- 
tary mobile  home  owners  from  the  pres- 
ent maximum  of  36  cents  to  a  new  maxi- 
mum of  51  cents  a  mile. 

The  Senate  amendment  was  concurred 
in. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


SOCIAL  SECURITY  AMENDMENTS 
OF  1964 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
the  direction  of  the  Committee  on  Rules, 
I  call  up  the  resolution  'H  Res.  802  >, 
and  ask  for  its  Immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  rf'solutlon,  as  fol- 
lows: 

Resolved.  That  upon  the  adoption  of  this 
resolution  It  shall  be  In  order  to  move  that 
the  House  resolve  Itself  Into  the  Comnilttee 
of  the  Whole  Hou.se  on  the  State  of  the 
Union  for  the  consideration  "f  the  bill  (HR 
11865)  to  Increase  beneflta  under  the  Fed- 
eral Old-Age.  Survivors,  and  Dls.Hblllty  In- 
surance System,  to  provide  child's  Insurance 
benefits  beyond  a^e  18  while  In  school,  to 
provide  widow's  benefits  at  nge  60  on  a  re- 
duced basis,  to  provide  benefits  for  certain 
Individuals  not  otherwise  ellKlble  at  aa;e  72. 
to  Improve  the  actuarial  status  of  the  Trust 
Pi-inds,  to  extend  cveraKe.  and  for  other 
purposes,  and  all  points  of  order  a<?alnst  said 
bin  are  hereby  waived  Aft'-r  i^eneral  debate, 
which  shall  be  confined  to  the  bill,  and  shall 
continue  not  to  exceed  five  hours,  the  bill 
shall  be  considered  a.s  having;  been  read  for 
amendment  No  amendment  shall  be  In 
order  to  said  bill  except  amendments  offered 
by  direction  of  the  C<'mmlttee  on  Ways  and 
Means,  and  said  amendments  shall  be  In 
order,  any  rule  of  the  H'>'i.se  to  the  contrary 
notwithstanding  Amendments  offered  by 
direction  of  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means  may  be  offered  to  any  s€s?tlon  of  the 
bill  at  the  conclusion  of  rhe  s?eneral  debate, 
but  said  amendments  shall  not  be  subject 
to  amendment  At  the  conclusion  of  the 
consideration  of  the  bill  fur  amendment,  the 
Committee  shall  rise  and  report  the  bill  to 
the  House  with  such  .in^.endments  as  may 
have  been  adopted,  and  the  previous  ques- 
tion shall  be  considered  as  ordered  on  'he 
bin  and  amendments  thereto  to  final  passage 
without  Intervening  motion  except  one  mo- 
tion to  recommit. 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  Mr.  Spealcer.  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  require,  and 
at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks.  I  yield 
30  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
[Mr.  Brown  1. 

Mr.  Speaker,  House  Resolution  802 
provides  for  consideration  of  H  R  11865. 
a  bill  to  increase  benef^t-s  under  the  Fed- 
eral old-age  survivors,  and  disability  In- 


surance system,  to  provide  child's  insur- 
ance benefits  beyond  ase  18  while  in 
school,  to  provide  widows  bencflt.s  at  a«e 
60  on  a  reduced  ba.si.s.  to  provide  benelit^s 
for  certain  Individuals  not  otherwise  eli- 
gible at  at;e  7J.  to  improve  the  actuarial 
status  of  the  trust  funds,  to  extend  cov- 
eraue.  and  for  other  purposes  Tlie  res- 
olution provides  a  clo.sed  rule,  waiving 
points  of  order,  with  5  hours  of  general 
dfbate 

The  purpose  of  HR  11865  is  to  im- 
prove the  benefit  and  coverage  provi- 
sions and  the  financing  structure  of  the 
Federal  old-age.  survivors,  and  disability 
insurance  system 

The  last  acro.ss-the-board  adjustment 
in  social  security  Insurance  benefits,  and 
the  last  adjustment  in  the  amount  of 
annual  earnings  that  Is  taxed  and  credit- 
ed toward  benefits  were  enacted  in  1958. 
In  recognition  of  changes  in  Uie  econ- 
omy since  that  time  the  bill  provides 
for  increasing  the  Insurance  benefits  by 
5  percent  across  the  board  and  for  In- 
crea.sing  the  contribution  and  benefit 
base 

To  permit  payment  of  benefits  to  cer- 
tain aged  people  who  did  not  work  long 
enough  under  social  security  to  meet 
the  present  work  requirements  for  bene- 
fits payments,  the  bill  contains  a  special 
provision  reducing  the  covered  work  re- 
quirements for  aL;ed  workers,  aged  wives, 
and  aeed  widows  Benefits  would  be  pay- 
abli'  when  th^^se  Individuals  attain  age 
72 

To  help  children  continue  in  school, 
the  bill  provides  for  the  pa^Tnent  of  a 
child's  benefit  beyond  age  18  and  up  to 
a'-re  22  if  the  child  is  in  school  or  colloge. 

To  improve  the  protection  now  pro- 
vided under  the  social  security  system 
for  agec  widows,  the  bill  lowers  the  age 
at  which  they  can  first  become  eligible 
for  benefits  to  aap  60  on  a  voluntary-  and 
an  actuarially  reduced  basis. 

To  improve  the  protection  for  people 
in  the  service  industries  for  whom  tU)s 
constitute  a  substantial  source  of  earn- 
ings, cash  tips  from  customers  would  be 
made  creditable  for  benefits  and  contri- 
butions 

To  complete  the  coverage  of  profes- 
sional groups  and  the  self-employed,  the 
bill  will  bring  doctors  of  medicine  who 
are  self-employed  and  interns  under  the 
coverage  of  the  program  Certain  other 
minor  coverage  extensions  would  be 
mad(> 

Consistent  with  the  policies  established 
by  the  Congress,  the  improvements  made 
by  the  bill  will  be  adequately  financed 
and  the  program  will  continue  to  be  self- 
supix)rting  on  a  sound  actuarial  basis. 
A  revised  schedule  of  social  security  tax 
ratps  would  be  provided  along  with  an 
increase  In  the  taxable  earnings  base 
\^hich  will  improve  the  actuarial  balance 
over  what  it  is  at  the  present  time 

The  bill  also  will  provide  for  increasing 
the  total  allocation  to  the  Federal  dis- 
ability insurance  trust  fund  in  order  to 
strengthen  the  di.sability  fund. 

Mr  Speaker.  I  urge  the  adoption  of 
House  Re.solution  802 

Mr  BROWN  of  Ohio  Mr  Speaker.  I 
yif Id  my.sf'lf  such  time  as  I  may  consume 

Mr  Speaker,  tlie  gentleman  from  Mas- 
.sachusetts.   my   colleague  on   the   Rules 


Committee  (Mr.  O'Neill],  has  explained 
ably  and  quite  well  the  provisions  of  the 
rule  under  which  he  brings  the  bill,  H.R. 
11865.  dealing  with  social  security — or 
the  old-age.  survivors,  and  disability  in- 
surance system,  as  it  is  technically 
known — to  the  floor  of  the  House  for  5 
hours  of  general  debate. 

ThLs  bill  Is  being  brought  to  the  floor 
of  the  House  under  a  clost>d  or  gag  rule, 
which  will  once  more  prevent  or  prohibit 
tlie  offering  of,  or  consideration  of,  any 
amendments  to  the  measure  by  Members 
of  this  House  except  those  amendments 
submitted  by  the  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee aftiT  action  by  that  committee. 

The  rule  also  waives  points  of  order, 
as  the  gentleman  from  Mas.sachusetts 
has  pointed  out.  and  provides  for  one 
strai^'ht  motion  to  recommit  without  In- 
stnictions. 

Of  course,  when  this  bill  goes  to  the 
other  body,  hearings  will  be  held  on  it 
by  the  Finance  Committee  of  that  body 
Tiien.  when  the  bill  reaches  the  floor  of 
the  other  body,  any  Member  of  that  body 
will  be  able  t<i  offer — and  probably  many 
of  them  will  offer — any  amendment  he  or 
she  may  desire  to  have  considered,  and 
there  will  be  no  limit4\tlon  oil  debate, 
no  limit  of  length  of  time  during  which 
any  such  amendment  may  be  discussed 
or  debat*'d  on  the  flo<3r  of  that  body 

So  I  think,  because  of  the  situation 
this  year.  I  can  very  readily  understand 
the  position  taken  by  the  pn^at  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means  of  this  House, 
and  why  it  does  not  want  to  bring  a  bill 
of  this  type  before  the  House  under  an 
open  rule  which  would  jx^rmit  the  con- 
sideration of  amendments,  not  only  to 
the  so-called  Social  Security  Act.  but 
also  any  tiiat  might  be  offered  to  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  itself. 

Of  course.  I  still  take  the  po.sltion.  in 
my  judgment,  that  the  Members  of  this 
body  are  just  as  capable  of  exercising  leg- 
islative restraint  and  good  judgment  In 
considering  amendments  and  doing  so 
ably  and  well  as  are  the  members  of  any 
other  legislative  body  anywhere  in  the 
world.  Including  those  who  may  be  sit- 
ting on  the  other  side  of  this  Capitol. 
However,  that  Is  neither  here  nor  there. 
We  face  a  situation  today  where  we  do 
iiave  this  bill  up  before  us  under  a  closed, 
or  gag  rule. 

It  might  be  well  if  I  take  only  a  few 
minutes  to  give  a  layman's  point  of  view 
as  to  this  legislation  and  as  to  .some  of 
the  thinirs  that  I  think  the  Members 
of  the  House  want  to  consider  or  to  know 
about  directly,  that  cannot  be  changed 
by  amendment  offered  by  them  but 
wliich  could  be  changed  In  the  other 
body,  of  cour.se. 

.As  the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts 
ha.s  explained,  this  bill  does  provide  cer- 
tain benefits  to  aged  persons.  First  of 
all,  let  me  say  that,  as  I  understand  this 
bill.  It  will  increase  the  benefits  derived 
by  tho.se  coming  under  the  Social  Secu- 
rity .Act  by  an  average  of  .some  5  percent. 
That  means  that  for  a  per.son  receiving 
the  lowest  social  security  monthly  bene- 
fit. $40.  he  will  get  a  $2  increase  In  social 
.security  beneflt.s,  which.  In  my  opinion, 
will  not  go  too  far  toward  solving  any 
economic  problems  for  such  an  aged 
person   who   might   be   dependent   upoo 
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social  security  benefits  for  livelihood  or 
existence.  Then,  in  addition,  this  bill 
would  bring  In  under  social  security  cov- 
erage .some  500,000  persons,  or  approxi- 
mately that  number,  not  now  covered. 
including  some  aged  persons,  widows 
who  will  receive  benefits  down  to  the  age 
of  60.  and  aged  persons  who  have  not 
established  a  sufficient  backlog  of  cov- 
erage experience,  and  payments  into  the 
social  security  fund,  to  be  eligible  for 
benefit.s:  for  certain  schoolchildren;  and 
also  physicians  who  have  not  been  cov- 
ered, but  have  been  exempt  from  the  law 
in  the  past,  such  as  medical  doctors,  of 
course. 

Finally,  under  certain  circumstances 
It  would  include  policemen  and  firemen 
who  have  been  exempt  under  present 
law  from  social  security  coverage. 

It  is  my  understanding  that  a  great 
many  physicians  do  not  like  this  situa- 
tion, that  is,  being  covered  for  the  first 
time  as  self-employed  persons.  Physi- 
cians now  employed,  or  are  paid,  by  some 
other  individual,  concern,  or  corpora- 
tion, are  already  covered.  Therefore. 
most  doctors  will  be  covered  as  self-em- 
ployed persons,  and  taxed  probably  up 
to  the  limit  of  taxable  Income  each  year 
for  social  security  purposes,  under  this 
bill  There  is  mucii  protest  against  that. 
The  explanation  was  made  before  the 
Committee  on  Rules  by  proponents  of  the 
bill  that  physicians  are  the  only  profes- 
sional persons  in  the  country  today  who 
are  not  covered  under  social  security, 
and  that  is  the  reason  why  physicians 
are  now  being  brought  under  social  se- 
curity coverage  if  this  bill  becomes  law. 
Undoubtedly  many  Members  of  the 
House  do  hear  a  considerable  objection 
from  a  number  of  their  physician  friends. 

A  great  many  firemen  and  F>olicemen, 
who  are  covered  by  State  and  local  re- 
tirement plans,  are  also  interested  in  this 
legislation  and  have  expressed  considera- 
ble opposition  to  it.  Yet  under  the  bill, 
as  I  understand  it — and  if  I  am  wrong. 
I  hope  .someone  will  correct  me — no  po- 
licemen or  firemen  now  covered  by  any 
local  retirement  plan,  whether  it  be  State. 
county,  city,  or  what  have  you,  could  be 
afTected  by  this  legislation  Immediately 
or  diiK'tly.  T'nder  the  bill  they  will  have 
the  li^ht  to  be  covered,  or  the  privilege 
of  being  covered,  by  .social  security  pro- 
viding two  different  things  should  hap- 
pen. 

First  of  all.  that  the  employer,  the  em- 
ployinii  body,  whether  it  be  State  gov- 
ernment, county  government,  or  city  gov- 
frnnit-nt,  which  acts  as  the  employer  of 
the  policemen  or  firemen  who  now  come 
under  any  certain  retirement  fund, 
agrees  to  pay  the  social  security  tax  for 
their  coverage;  and.  second,  that  a  ma- 
J'lrity,  or  more  than  50  percent  of  all 
policemen  or  liremen  coming  under  any 
local  or  State  retirement  plan,  shall  vote 
and  agree  that  they  seek  coverage  under 
S(x-ial  security. 

One  of  the  objections,  as  I  get  it  from 
some  of  my  firemen  and  policemen 
friend.s — and  it  has  been  quite  a  ques- 
tion in  their  minds  for  some  time — is  the 
f'ar  they  have  that  the  State,  or  the  lo- 
cal or  municipal  authority  now  support- 
ing their  local  retirement  system  to 
which  they  now  belong  will  say,  ""Well 


now,  we  will  stop  paying  our  money  ' — 
that  is,  the  governing  body — "into  your 
present  retirement  system  and  just  let 
you  people  be  covered  under  social  se- 
curity." So  many  policemen  and  fire- 
men feel  that  they  may  easily  lose  some- 
thing by  the  enactment  of  this  legisla- 
tion. There  is  the  possibility  that  such 
a  situation  may  soon  exist.  I  have  taken 
the  time  to  explain  this  because,  as  a 
member  of  the  Committee  on  Rules  con- 
sidering this  legislation,  I  have  had  a 
great  deal  of  correspondence  on  it. 

The  bill  goes  a  little  further  also.  It 
increases  slightly  the  social  security  tax 
beginning  January  1.  And,  by  the  way, 
these  social  security  taxes  are  climbing 
up  rather  rapidly.  By  1971,  if  my 
memory  serves  me  correctly,  the  social 
security  tax  will  be  4.8  percent  of  taxable 
salary  on  the  employer,  and  the  same, 
4.8  percent  upon  the  employee,  which 
amounts  to  a  total  of  9.6  percent.  That 
is  getting  up  pretty  close  to  10  percent 
of  the  total  payroll  that  goes  for  social 
security  taxes.  Of  course,  in  addition  to 
that  I  point  out  that  the  employer  pays 
Federal  and  State  unemployment  taxes. 
The  employee  pays  no  unemployment 
taxes  whatsoever  under  our  system.  But 
the  employer  does,  as  I  say,  and  If  you 
add  about  3  percent  onto  the  4,8  percent 
for  the  social  security  tax  the  employer 
will  be  paying  by  1971,  you  can  see  it 
all  will  be  quite  a  burden,  and  a  really 
heavy  tax  on  the  payroll  of  every  in- 
dustry and  private  enterprise  In  this 
country. 

But,  it  goes  a  little  further  than  that. 
There  is  another  little  wrinkle  in  this 
bill  that  I  have  not  heard  discussed  too 
much.  Under  this  bill  the  amount  of 
taxable  annual  income  for  social  security 
purposes  is  increased  from  the  present 
$4,800  a  year  to  $5,400  a  year.  If  we 
take  an  average  of  10  percent,  this  in- 
creases the  total  social  security  taxes 
for  each  employee  receiving  $5,400  In 
pay  by  $60  a  year,  which  is  a  rather 
sizable  increase  In  the  tax  burden  on 
the  employee  and  his  employer. 

Of  course,  today  there  are  relatively 
few  people  now  employed  in  any  posi- 
tions of  importance,  whether  in  the 
trades  or  the  professions,  or  whether 
self-employed,  who  do  not  have  incomes 
that  will  average  $5,400  a  year. 

Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  here  is  a  peculiar 
thing  which  was  discovered  in  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules  in  which  soYne  of  the 
Members  of  the  House  may  be  interested. 

Those  of  us  who  have  been  covered  by 
social  security  since  this  legislation  was 
first  enacted  will  never  be  able — it  does 
not  matter  if  one  lives  to  be  120 — to  re- 
ceive the  full  amount  of  social  security 
benefits  set  forth  in  the  tables  that  you 
see  here.  Social  security  benefits  would 
be  payable  on  the  actual  amount  of  sal- 
ary that  is  taxable,  any  amount  taxable 
throughout  the  different  years. 

If  I  remember  correctly,  I  was  covered 
in  1937  when  the  law  first  went  into 
effect. 

The  taxable  income  at  that  time  for 
social  security  purposes  was  only  $3,000 
a  year.  Then  it  jumped  up  to  $3,300  or 
$3,600,  and  later  on  to  S3. 900.  and  then  to 
$4,800.  It  is  proposed  to  now  increase 
that  figure  to  $5,400. 


Of  course,  as  long  as  we  pay  social 
security  taxes  under  this  bill  we  will  psiy 
on  the  $5,400  basis.  However,  our  com- 
pensation under  social  security  in  case 
you  should  be  interested — and  rather 
peculiarly  some  people  are  interested  in 
these  benefits — the  average  benefit  can 
never  reach  the  full  amount.  But  the 
person  who  comes  under  coverage  now, 
and  who  has  a  $5,400  taxable  income 
each  year  for  5  years  only,  will  be  able 
to  draw  the  complete,  full  amoimt  of  so- 
cial security  benefits,  while  the  man  or 
woman  who  has  been  covered  throughout 
the  years,  from  1937  on,  can  never  receive 
such  total  benefits. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  an  interesting  quirk 
in  the  law  and  something  perhaps  that 
might  be  looked  at  again  some  of  these 
days,  of  course,  by  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

Of  course,  it  is  an  entirely  different 
situation  that  we  have  In  most  retire- 
ment systems  where  retirement  benefits 
are  paid  upon  the  highest  5  years  of  In- 
come, and  not  upon  the  average  Income 
throughout  the  lifetime  of  the  Individual. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  would  not  make  any 
difference  If  the  individual  under  social 
security  had  an  Income  of  $10,000  a  year, 
in  1937  he  could  only  pay  social  security 
taxes,  and  be  covered  unto  $3,000  a  year, 
at  that  time.  Never  has  ne  had  an  oppor- 
tunity to  obtain  complete  coverage,  or 
will  he  have  such  opportunity,  under  the 
provisions  of  this  bill  if  enacted. 

I  hope  that  perhaps  if  we  ever  take 
up — come  the  next  election  year — an- 
other Social  Security  Act  amendment 
designed  to  increase  social  security  bene- 
fits, that  someone  will  take  a  close  look 
at  that  particular  provision  of  the  pres- 
ent law. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Yes,  I  yield 
quickly  to  the  gentleman  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  wish  to  conrunend  my 
good  friend  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
[Mr.  Brown]  for  the  excellent  statement 
he  has  made  and  say  that  I  join  with  him 
completely  in  protesting  a  closed  rule  on 
this  legislation  which  prohibits  Members 
of  the  House  from  working  their  will  and 
prohibits  them  from  curing  some  of  the 
defects  which  are  apparent  in  the  bill 
and  which  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  has 
pointed  out. 

In  other  words,  we  are  compelled  to 
vote  this  bill  up  or  down  without  any 
change  whatever.  Among  other  provi- 
sions, the  House  ought  to  be  able  to  take 
a  position  on  bringing  police,  firemen, 
and  doctors  into  the  system. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  join  with  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  all  the  way  in  protesting  this 
gag  rule  as  it  applies  to  amendments 
to  this  legislation. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  I  thank  the 
gentleman.  As  we  grow  a  bit  older,  per- 
haps, some  of  the  sweetest  words  we  can 
utter  now  and  then  are  "I  told  you  so." 

Mr.  Speaker,  many  of  the  Members  of 
the  House  will  recall  that  the  last  time 
I  took  the  floor,  and  the  well  of  the 
House,  to  speak  concerning  a  closed  or 
gag  rule  dealing  with  tax  legislation,  was 
when  we  had  pending  before  the  House 
the  bill  to  extend  for  another  year  some 
of  the  excise  taxes  levied  as  emergency 
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taxes  by  the  Federal  Government  back 
during  World  War  II,  which  has  been 
over  nearly  20  years,  or  pretty  closr  to  it 
At  that  time  I  made  thf  prediction  that 
while  the  House  was  not  bt'UK'  permitt^-d 
to  offer  or  to  consider  anv  amendments 
to  that  legislation  deahn-  with  any  of 
the  various  excise  taxes  many  of  which 
contained  in  that  bill  beim:  direcu-d 
against  the  women  of  this  country  with 
reference  to  cosmetics,  leather  coods. 
purses  and  so  forth  and  so  on.  that  when 
the  measure  reached  the  other  body, 
after  we  got  throu-h  bfint:  ea^i^ed  or 
gatjEjing  ourselves  under  a  closed  rule. 
that  the  other  body  would  tjreatly  am-^nd 
that  bill. 

What  happeneil'^'  The  other  body 
completely  rewrote  the  legislation,  and 
took  great  credit  from  the  ladies  of  the 
country,  by  saying  to  them: 

We  all  love  you  twirls  We  have  talten  off 
the  tax  on  lipstick  rouge,  cosmetics,  and  so 
T'lrth  for  you  bPC!iu?e  we  thought  It  was  an 
unfair  tax  and  that  really  such  things  are 
nri'TC  or  less  nece.s.sr.ies  nf  life  for  the  w<imen 
of  today.  Look  what  we  (the  other  bodyi. 
are  doing  for  you  i?")d  ladle.s  compared  with 
whdt  the  terrible  House  did  In  connection 
wl'h  this  leglslatlnn. 

It  is  true,  as  I  must  admit,  when  the 
bill  went  to  conference  our  very  able 
House  negotiators,  our  very  able  mem- 
bers of  the  conference  committee,  with 
the  aid  of  the  Federal  Treasury,  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  and 
others  who  were  quite  active,  modified 
that.  I  remember  seeing  n'nte  a  n.umb<>r 
of  limousines  around  Capitol  Hill  at  the 
time  the  conference  committee  wa.s 
meeting,  and  it  did  eliminate  most .  of 
the  Senate  ameiuiment.s,  but  m  the 
minds  of  a  great  many  American 
women  it  was  the  House  which  con- 
tinued the  tax  on  them,  and  the  other 
body,  with  the  freedom  of  offering 
amendments,  considering  them  arttl  vot- 
ing on  them,  got  all  the  credit  for  doing 
something  to  help  the  fair  ladies  of  the 
Nation.  So  I  cannot  help  but  stand  here 
and  say  to  some  of  my  fellow  Members: 
I  love  you  all.  but  how  stupid  can  we  get 
at  times,  especially  in  an  election  year? 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  ..leld  such  t:me  as  he 
may  desire  to  the  tientleman  from  Ver- 
mont  I  Mr    Stafford' 

Mr.  STAFFO;:i)  M:  Speaker.  I 
deeply  regret  that  '>nce  a'ja  n  the  major- 
itv  party,  throuuh  its  membership  in  the 
Rules  Committee,  has  seen  f^t  to  imooso 
a  Lfag  rule  utM)n  thp  consideration  of  H  R 
11H65,  social  security  ame:idments  of 
19H4. 

It  was  to  halt  f  *  i=  practice  that  I  voted 
to  enlarge  the  Rules  C  .mm'ttee  2  years 
ago.  It  is  regrettable  that  Members  will 
not  be  permitted  to  offer  any  amend- 
ments with  respect  to  H.R.  11865. 

Were  this  an  open  rule,  as  it  should  be. 
It  would  be  my  intention  to  offer  an 
amendment  to  tlie  bill  providing  the 
medical  profession  with  a  referendum  to 
determine  whether  or  not  they  might 
wish  to  be  included  in  the  social  security 
system.  Under  the  gag  rule  this  cannot 
be  done. 

Were  the  opportunity  available  as  it 
should  be.  It  would  also  be  my  intention 
to  offer  an  amendment  to  the  bill  in- 
creasing the  across  the  bt)ard  payments 


to  recipients  of  social  security  benefits 
Dy  7  percent  rather  than  5  percent.  Un- 
der the  present  gag  rule  this  caimot  be 
done 

I  protest  the  parliamentan.'  situation 
which  forces  the  membership  of  the 
H:iuse  to  accept  or  reject  the  bill  as  w  rit- 
ten  by  the  committee  without  any  op- 
portunity to  make  any  change  in  it  what- 
sow^er 

Mr   BROWN  of  Ohio      Mr   Speaker,  I 
yield  such  time  as  he  may  desire  to  the 
-eiitleman    from    New    Hampshire    I  Mr 
Wymas  ' 

Mr  WYMAN  Mr  Speaker,  the  fire- 
men and  pohctmen  m  my  district  want 
section  1 1  taken  out  of  the  bill  They 
have  been  in  touch  with  me  I  have  felt 
It  my  duty  to  advise  them  tliat  we  can- 
not have  the  question  up  for  a  vot«>  be- 
cause the  leadership  has  chosen  to  bring 
the  whole  bill  here  under  a  closed  rule. 
For  these  interested  and  concerned  pub- 
lic workers  and  hardworking  men  I  pro- 
test this  gag  rule 

I  have  no  alternative  but  to  tell  my 
constituents  that  we  would  like  to  vote  to 
take  them  out  of  the  bill,  but  we  cannot 
do  It  becau.se  the  opposition  leadership 
refuses  even  the  opportunity  to  .so  vote. 

TTiLs  rule  should  be  defeated  so  that  we 
ran  remove  this  section  by  amendment 
from  the  floor  I  shall  be  compelled  to 
request  a  record  vote  on  the  question  of 
this  gag  on  the  House  because  although 
I  shall  support  the  bill  on  final  passage 
I  believe  we  owe  it  to  the  best  interests  of 
the  firemen  and  police  employees  to  take 
section  11  out  of  the  bill  Otherwise  it 
u:!!  have  to  be  left  to  the  other  body 

Mr  6nEILL  Mr  Speaker.  I  have  no 
further  requests  for  time  I  move  the 
i^revlous  question. 

The  pre\ious  question  was  ordered 

The  SPEAKER  The  question  Is  on 
the  resolution 

The  question  was  taken:  and  the 
Speaker  announced  that  the  ayes  ap- 
peared to  have  It. 

Mr.  WYMAN  Mr  Speaker.  I  object 
t)  the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a  quorum 
Is  not  present  and  make  the  point  of 
order  that  a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER  Evidently  a  quorum 
is  not  present. 

The  Doorkeeper  will  close  the  doors, 
the  S^r^eant  at  Arms  will  notify  absent 
Memb^'rs.  and  the  Clerk  will  call  the 
roll. 

The  question   was   taken;    and   there 
were — yeas  350.  nays  29.  answered  "pres- 
ent" 1,  not  voting  52.  as  follows: 
(Roll  No    1921 


Abbltt 

.•\fl  iir 
.^dc^abbo 
Albert 
Anderson 
Andrews,  Ala 
Andrews. 
N.  Dak. 
Arends 
Ashley 
.As'imore 
Asplnall 
Auchmclofts 
Ayrps 
B.ildwln 
Barrett 
Barry 
Ba.s.s 
Bites 


YEAS     350 

Battln 

Becker 

Beckworih 

Belcher 

Bell 

Berry 

Belts 

Bl.atrilk 

Boggs 

Boland 

BoUhig 

Bolton, 

Fmnces  P 
Bolton. 

Oliver  P 
Bonner 
Bow 

Brademas 
Brav 
Brock 


Bromwell 

Brooks 

Br(M3inneld 

Brotzinar-. 

Brown.  Calif 

BroyhUl.  N.C 

BrovhUl.  Va 

Burke 

Burkhaltrr 

Burleson 

Burton.  Calif 

Bynie.  P:i 

ByrneB.  VVU 

C&hm 

Carey 

Ca.'-ry 

Cederberg 
Chamberlain 
Chelf 
Cbenoweth 


Clark 

Cleveland 

Cohelan 

Collier 

Colmer 

Come 

Coo  ley 

Corbett 

Corman 

Cramer 

Cunningham 

Curtin 

Cur'is 

Diidd.irlo 

D  i^vu- 

Daniels 

Davis  Oa 

D.ivis.  Tenn 

Dawon 

Delaney 

Dent 

Denton 

Derounlan 

DlRgS 

DliiKell 

Donohue 

Dorn 

Dowdy 

Downing 

Dulskl 

Dwyer 

Edmond.son 

Kdwards 

Elliott 

F::isworth 

Everett 

Fallon 

Farbsteln 

Face!! 

F>-lghan 

Flnnegan 

Flno 

Fisher 

FlOiXl 

Flynt 

Fofd 

Forrester 

Fni;r.ta!n 

Fr  I'-er 

P'rfllr.ghuysen 

Frledel 

Fulton,  Pa 

Fulton.  Tenn 

Puqua 

QallaRher 

Garmatz 

Oary 

Olalmo 

Olbbons 

Ollbert 

Gonzalez 

Of)Odell 

Doodling 

GrabowskI 

Orant 

Grav 

Green.  Oreg 

Oreen.  Pa 

Orlffl': 

Grtffl'h.s 

Oubser 

Gurr.ey 

H:ii;;in    Ga 

Hak'en.  Calif 

Hiley 

Halleck 

Halpern 

H  inna 

Hi»  risen 

Hirdlng 

H.irdy 

Harrison 

Hvr'ha 

Harvey.  Ii^d 

Harvey  Mich 

Havs 

H-:iley 

Hechler 

Hender-^on 

Herlong 

Hoeven 

Hollfleld 

Hnibind 

Hcran 

Horton 

Hosmer 

Htiddleston 

Hull 


A.shbrook 
Boerniann 
Bennett.  Fla 
Bruce 
Burton.  Utah 


Calif 
Wis 


■■allf 
Mass 
Nebr 


Irhord 

Jiirman 

Jennlr.gs 

Jensen 

Joi'.Mjn 

Johnson. 

Johnson. 

Johnson. 

Jonas 

Karsten 

Karth 

Kasrerinioler 

K.'i-h 

Kelly 

Kt'ORh 

Ki.Korf 

Kl!:g.  CuUf 

Kli.uv  N  Y 

Klrwa:: 

Kiur.-v:  sk: 

Kt,ox 

Kornegay 

Kunkel 

Kvl 

t.alrd 

I.andrum 

I.«ngen 

I.,\tta 

I.eggett 

Lennon 

LIbonatt 

Lindsay 

Lipscomb 

loni;    la 

lor.ii.  Md 

.MrClnrv 

M.-r.;!!,H-h 

McHiid.- 

M(  DcA.-l! 

Nt  F:i:; 

M'  1-  t'.re 

McI..wK,.y 

\Trtcd    :  11  d 

Mil 'GreKor 

Mild  !en 

Ma'.on 

M-ir-h 

.Miiru:. 

Manm 

Martin 

M.ith.a.- 

Miiv 

Meader 

Miller,  Calif 

Miller.  N  Y 

MUllken 

Mills 

MInlsh 

Mlnshall 

Monagan 

Montoya 

Moore 

Moorhead 

Moricaii 

Morrlsor. 

Morse 

Morton 

MoKher 

Mnss 

Multor 

Murphy 

Murphy 

Murrny 

Natcher 

Ned/l 

Nelsen 

Nix 

n  Hara 

O  H  ,r;i, 

()  Kn-iskl 

Olsen,  Mont 

Olson.  Minn 

ONelll 

O'mers 

Ostertng 

Piitman 

Putt  en 

Pelly 

Pepper 

Perkins 

PhUbln 

Pi.  kle 

Pike 

Pillion 

Piri-.ie 

Poage 

PofT 

Price 

NAYS— 29 

Clancy 
Clawson,  Del 
DfTwlnskl 

Devi  I. e 

Dole 


III 
N  V 


111 
Mloh 


July  29 

Puclnskl 

Pvinell 

Qule 

Ou'.llen 

RaiidaU 

Held    in 

R.'.d    N  Y. 

Relfel 

ReU.-s 

Klio  le>.  .^rlz, 

HI.    d's   Pa 

FJ:i  hlniai-i 

Rivers.  .Maska 

Rivers,  .~-  C. 

Roberts.  .\la. 

Roberts.  Tex. 

Roblbon 

Rod 1 no 

Rogers.  Colo. 

Hooney.  N.T. 

RoO'  ey.  Pa 

Roo.seveIt 

Rosenthal 

Rostenkowskl 

Roudebush 

Roiish 

Roybal 

Rumsfeld 

Rvcin.  Mich. 

Ryan,  N  Y. 

St   George 

St   Onge 

Saylor 

Schadeherg 

Schi'.eehell 

Schwelker 

Scott 

Sec  re  St 

Selden 

Senner 

Shipley 

Short 

Sh  river 

Slbal 

SIcklPi 

Slkps 

Slier 

Slsk 

Sknbttz 

Smith,  Calif. 

Smith.  Iowa 

Smith.  Va 

Snyder 

Springer 

Staebler 

StafTord 

Staggers 

Steed 

Stephens 

Sdnsun 

Strntton 

Stuhblefleld 

SulIUan 

r:ii<-ott 

r:iy;..r 

Teague.  Calif 

Thorn  ajs 

Thomp.soii,  N  J 

Tliotnpson,  Tm 

Thomson,  Wla 

Trimble 

T;<-k 

Tapper 

Tuten 

Udall 

UUman 

Utt 

Van  Deerlln 

VaMk 

Vinson 

Wagconner 

Watson 

Watts 

Weaver 

Welt  tier 

Westland 

Whalley 

Wharton 

Whltener 

Wickersham 

Widtmll 

Wilson.  Bob 

WUson,  Ind 

Wydler 

Young 

Younger 

Zablockl 


Findley 
Foreman 
Gross 
G  rover 

Hall 
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Rich 

RoiTfs  Fla 
Rogers.  Tex. 
.'^chenck 
Tafl 


White 
Wlnstead 
Wright 
Wyman 


Hoflfman 
HutchU,Mi:. 
Johai.ist'!. 
Mlfhel 

Poo; 

ANSWERED   "PRESENT" — 1 
Br^wn.  Ohio 


NOT  VOTING— 52 


AbernethT 

Alh-tT 
Avi  ry 
BaKer 

BHr-:g 

Bennett.  Mich. 
Buckley 
Cameron 
Celler 
Clausen. 
DoiiH. 
Duncan 
Evlns 
Fogarty 
Oalhlngs 
OIU 
Oienn 
Harris 


Hawkins 

Hebert 

Jor.es,  Ala. 

Jones.  Mo. 

Kee 

KUburn 

Laiikford 

Lesi!-..slci 

Llovd 

McMillan 

Mailliard 

Mai.suniij:a 

Matthews 

Morris 

Ni  Thhid 

O  Hripn.  N.Y. 

I'as>man 

I'Kcher 


Powell 
Rains 

St  Germain 
Schwengel 
Sheppard 
Slack 

Teague,  Tex. 
Thompson,  La. 
Toll 

Tollefson 
Van  Pelt 
Wallhauser 
Whliten 
Williams 
Willis 
Wilson, 
Charles  H. 


bo  the  resolution  was  agreed  to. 
The   Clerk    announced   the    following 
pairs  . 

On  this  vote:  ' 

N'.r    Hebert  for.  'Alth  .Mr    Williams  agalnat. 


Until  further  notice: 

Mr.  Evin.s  Willi  .Mr    W.tllhauser. 

Mr   Toll  with  Mr    Dnn  H    Clausen. 

Mr.  Teague  of  Texu.s  witii  Mrs.  Baker. 

Mr    Duncan  wlMi  Mr    Mallllard. 

Mr.  Thompson  of  Loui.siana  with  Mr.  Alger. 

Mr.  Foparty  with  Mr.  Norbl.ad. 

Mr   R;ilns  with  Mr.  Scliwenpcl. 

Mr.  P.issman  with  Mr   Tollefson. 

Mr.  St  Germain  with  Mr   Glenn. 

Mr    Morris  witli  Mr    Vun  Pelt. 

Mr  Charles  H  WKson  with  Mr.  Bennett  of 
Michigan. 

Mr   Cameron  with  Mr.  KUburn.  ^ 

Mr.  Slack  with  Mr    .\very 

Mrs    Kee  with  Mr    Ccller. 

Mr.  M.itthew.s  with  Mr.  Buckley. 

Mr.  Pllcher  with  Mr   Abernethy. 

Mr.  Lesin.skl  with  Mr.  Hawkins. 

Mr    Baring  with  Mr.  Powell. 

Mr.  Mat-sunaga  with  Mr.  O'Brien  of  New 
York 

Mr   M.-MiMan  with  Mr.  Gill. 

Mr.  Harris  with  Mr.  Jones  of  Alabama. 

Mr   G.ithiiif.s  with  Mr.  Lankford. 

Mr  WINSTEAD  changed  his  vote  from 
"yea"  to  "nay  " 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
a.*;  above  recorded. 

The  doors  were  opened. 

A  mnion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table 

•  N  THF  rtiMMITTET  OF  THE  WHOLE 

Mr  .MILLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  that 
the  House  resolve  itself  into  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of 
the  Union  for  the  consideration  of  the 
bill  iH  R  1186,5'  to  increase  benefits  un- 
der tho  Foderal  old-age,  survivors,  and 
disabihty  insurance  system,  to  provide 
child's  insurance  benefits  beyond  age  18 
while  m  school,  to  provide  widow's  bene- 
fit.'^ at  liLO  60  on  a  reduced  basis,  to  pro- 
vide btiiefits  for  certain  individuals  not 
otherwise  elipible  at  ase  72,  to  improve 
the  a(  tuarial  status  of  the  trust  funds, 
to  exit  nd  coverage,  and  for  other  pur- 
po.ses 

Tht  .spf:AKER  pro  tempore  (Mr.  Al- 
bert The  que.stion  is  on  the  motion  of- 
fered by  the  gentleman  from  Arkansas. 

Tlie  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Accordingly,  the  House  resolved  itself 
into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 


on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  H.R.  11865,  with  Mr. 
O'Hara  of  Michigan  in  the  chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

By  unanimous  consent,  the  first  read- 
ing of  the  bill  was  dispensed  with. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule,  the 
gentleman  from  Arkansas  [Mr.  Mills] 
will  be  recognized  for  2'j  hours,  and  the 
gentleman  from  Wisconsin  I  Mr.  Byrnes] 
will  be  recognized  for  2 '  2  hours. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Arkansas  I  Mr.  Mills]  . 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
myself  15  minutes. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  bill,  H.R.  11865, 
contains,  in  my  opinion,  sound  and  rea- 
sonable provisions  designed  to  strength- 
en and  improve  the  social  security  sys- 
tem. Contrary  to  the  situation  that  may 
have  existed  in  the  past  wnen  the  com- 
mittee brought  other  tax  legislation  on 
the  floor  of  the  House  lor  cons. deration, 
the  bill  which  is  beiore  us  today  is  rela- 
tively simple,  ratner  easy  ol  explanat  on 
and  understanding. 

Thus  it  Will  not  be  my  purpose  to  take 
an  undue  amount  of  tune  in  going  over 
the  various  features  contained  in  the 
bill.  Let  me  break  the  bill  down  into 
three  categories,  and  discuss  each  of 
these  categories  briefly  with  you  today. 

To  me  the  bill  has  a  threefold  purpose. 
First  it  improves  the  benefit  provisions  of 
old-age,  survivors,  and  disability  insur- 
ance; it  improves  the  coverage  provision; 
and  it  improves  the  financing  provision 
of  the  system. 

I.     IMPROVLMENT     t*F     BENEFIT     PROVISIONS; 
DENEFIT     I.VLREAS^F 

First,  the  bill  provides  for  an  across- 
the-board  benefit  increase  of  5  percent 
for  all  persons  now  on  the  benefit  rolls 
and  for  all  future  beneficiaries.  The 
last  across-the-board  increase  in  social 
security  benefits  was  in  1958.  As  we 
know,  there  have  been  significant 
changes  in  the  economy  since  that  date, 
not  only  with  respect  to  prices  and 
wages  but  also  with  respect  to  other  as- 
pects. Under  the  bill,  for  workers  re- 
tiring at  age  65  or  who  have  retired  with 
average  monthly  earnings  of  $400  or  less, 
monthly  payments  would  range  from  $42 
to  $133.40  for  primary  beneficiaries,  as 
compared  with  $40  to  $127  under  pres- 
ent law.  In  the  future,  primary  benefits 
ranging  up  to  $143.40  would  be  payable 
to  people  who  retire,  as  a  result  of  the 
5-percent  benefit  increase  in  combina- 
tion with  the  increase  in  the  earnings 
base. 

In  addition,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  bill 
would  raise  the  existing  ceiling  on  fam- 
ily benefits  payable  on  a  worker's  earn- 
ings from  a  $254  maximum  to  $281.20 
maximum,  at  the  $400  average  earnings 
level.  In  the  future,  the  maximum 
family  benefit  would  go  as  high  as  $300, 
as  the  new  earnings  base  comes  into 
effect  in  combination  with  the  5-percent 
benefit  increase. 

We  estimate  that  approximately  20 
million  beneficiaries  would  be  affected  by 
this  across-the-board  benefit  increase 
and  that  for  the  first  full  year.  1965, 
approximately  $925  million  in  addition- 
al benefits  will  be  payable.  This  ben- 
efit increase  will  be  payable  with  respect 


to  the  second  calendar  month  following 

the  date  of  enactment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  before  passing  on  from 
this  matter  of  the  5-percent  across-the- 
board  increase,  let  me  call  attention  to  a 
situation  that  exists  and  about  which 
some  of  you  have  heard  from  those  who 
may  be  beneficiaries,  for  example,  of 
a  veteran's  pension. 

It  is  entirely  possible,  as  has  been  the 
case  in  the  past,  ihat  this  increase  in 
social  security  benefits  can  result  in  a  re- 
duction or  loss  of  a  small  number  of 
pensions  v/hich  are  being  paid  to  some 
of  the  veterans  within  your  area.  I  want 
it  clear  m  the  record.  Mr.  Chairman, 
that  there  is  nothing  in  this  legislation, 
there  is  nothing  ^n  the  Social  Security 
Act  itself,  there  is  nothing  within  the 
province  and  jurisdiction  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means,  that  can 
be  done  about  this  situation. 

Here  is  the  way  it  works.  Under  the 
laws  governing  the  payment  of  pensions 
to  veterans  of  our  wars  there  is  a  dollar 
amount  fixed  with  respect  to  the  income 
that  a  veteran  may  have  in  order  to  be 
entitled  to  draw  such  a  pension.  A  vet- 
eran, for  example,  may  be  just  below  that 
ceiling  right  now.  Any  additional 
amount  that  he  receives  from  social  se- 
curity could  well  put  him  above  that 
amount,  because  the  veteran's  laws  re- 
quire the  inclusion  in  his  income,  for  the 
puiT>oses  ot  determining  eligibility  for  a 
pension,  of  those  amounts  which  he  re- 
ceives from  social  security.  But,  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  repeat,  if  anything  is  to  be 
done  about  it  it  must  be  done  through 
some  source  other  than  a  bill  originat- 
ing from  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means,  because  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means  has  absolutely  no  jurisdiction 
in  that  area. 

Mr.  BOW.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MILLS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio. 

Mr.  BOW.  This  has  been  called  to  my- 
attention  by  many  constituents,  a  num- 
ber of  them  who  are  going  to  lose  up  to 
$171  a  year  by  the  passage  of  this  act. 
My  question  is.  Is  this  legislation  that 
would  have  to  be  taken  care  of  by  the 
Committee   on    "Veterans'   Affairs? 

Mr.  MILLS.  Yes,  it  would  have  to  come 
from  the  Committee  on  "Veterans'  Affairs, 
which  has  jurisdiction  over  veterans' 
laws. 

Mr.  BOW.  Is  there  any  way  I  can  es- 
timate how  many  such  people  in  the 
counti;;^'  are  going  to  be  adversely  af- 
fected by  this  bill?  We  are  trying  to 
help  these  people. 

Mr.  MILLS.  On  the  basis  of  what  has 
happened  in  the  past,  and  this  was  the 
situation,  for  example,  with  the  social 
security  increase  we  enacted  in  1958, 
which  was  the  last  increase  we  had  in 
social  security  benefits,  the  number 
would  be  a  small  fraction  of  those  pres- 
ently drawing  benefits  under  social  secu- 
rity, who  are  also  receiving  veterans' 
pensions,  but  I  have  no  idea  what  that 
number  might  be. 

Mr.  BOW.  I  am  sure  It  is  not  the 
gentleman's  intention  or  that  of  his  com- 
mittee today  to  work  a  hardship  on  these 
people. 

Mr.  MILLS.   Certainly  not. 
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Mr.  BOW.  I  would  think  that  cer- 
tainly before  this  ConKres.s  adjourns  the 
Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs  should 
have  some  legislation  in  here  to  protect 
those  people. 

Mr.  MILLS.  I  would  certainly  not 
want  to  be  in  a  position  of  telllni,'  any 
other  committee  of  Contjre.si  what  they 
should  do,  but  I  did  want  to  call  this  to 
the  attention  of  the  House 

Mr.  SECREST.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield  ^ 

Mr.  MILLS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio. 

Mr.  SECREST.  The  staff  of  the  Hou.se 
Committee  on  Veteran.s'  Affairs  is  draw- 
Ins  up  different  proposals  in  an  attempt 
to  see  that  veterans  are  not  hurt  by  the 
rai.se  In  this  bill.  I  have  one  veteran  in 
my  district  who  uet-s  an  $8  raise,  and 
that  would  take  away  all  his  pension 

Mr.  MILLS.  That  Is  right  in  some 
cases,  I  understand 

Mr.  SECREST.  I  am  aware  of  it  I 
have  talked  to  the  Kentleman  from 
Texas  [Mr.  TEAcrEl  several  times.  He 
will  be  back  tomorrow.  I  cannot 
speak  for  the  whole  committee,  but  I  do 
know  the  staff  is  already  working'  on  it. 
I  think  this  legislation  .should  be  enacted 
before  we  adjourn 

Mr.  MILLS.    Maybe  it  will  be. 

Mr.  BOW.  I  havei  a  constituent  who 
will  get  a  $4  Increase  under  this  bill  and 
by  reason  of  this  $4  increase  he  will  lose 
$171  a  year. 

Mr.  SECREST.  If  I  felt  the  Veterans* 
Committee  would  not  do  .something 
about  that  I  would  vote  against  this 
bill. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Bear  this  u\  mind,  what 
we  are  talking  about  are  certainly  a  very- 
small  number  of  individuals  compared 
to  the  total  of  20  million  people  who  will 
be  benefited  by  the  increase  that  we  will 
provide  if  this  let^'islation  is  enacted 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MILLS.    I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wi.sconsin.  I  was 
just  going  to  mention  tlie  vt-ry  point  that 
the  Chairman  has  n^ade.  I  think  It  has 
to  be  understood  that  the  Commit tef  on 
Ways  and  Means  in  considering  this  leg- 
islation had  this  concern  relative  to  the 
20  million  people  who  receive  benefits 
under  the  Social  Security  Act  and  were 
limited  to  doing  justice  to  tho.se  people 
as  a  group  irrespective  of  whether  they 
are  veterans  or  widows  or  dependent 
children  or  whatever  the  category  might 
be.  This  bill  is  de.signed  to  do  justice 
by  that  group.  Now  if  .some  individual 
problem  arises  as  a  result  of  conflict  with 
the  Veterans'  Administration  and  its 
programs  that  is  entirely  withm  the  jur- 
isdiction of  another  committee,  the 
Committee  on  Veterans"  Affairs,  and 
they  are  the  ones  who  have  it  within 
their  jurisdiction  to  take  care  of  that 
problem.  We  could  not  do  that  even  if 
we  wanted  to  since  it  does  not  come 
within  the  jurisdiction  of  our  commit- 
tee. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Our  friend,  the  gentle- 
man from  Wisconsin,  would  agree  that 
we  really  would  have  been  in  very  great 
trouble  had  we  said  that  the.se  benefits 
and  these  increa.sfs  are  applicable  to 
everybody  except  somebody  who  is  a  vet- 


eran of  one  of  our  wars  and  drawing 
some  emolument  from  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment, then  there  really  would  have 
bet-n  a  shower  of  protests. 

Mr  DENTON  Mr  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  ^ 

Mr.  MILLS  I  am  L;lad  to  yield  to  the 
gentleman. 

Mr  UEN TON  I  am  very  interested  in 
this  que.stion  and  I  am  glad  that  the 
Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs  is  going 
to  deal  wirh  it  But  could  not  yuur  cum- 
niiitee  inn  m  a  provision  that  it  would 
be  optional  on  the  part  of  a  person  as  to 
whether  he  would  accept  this  increase? 
If  the  person  did  not  want  to  accept  this 
increase,  they  do  not  liave  to  accept  it. 

Mr.  MILLS.  No,  my  understanding 
is  thitt  under  the  veterans"  laws,  if  an 
individual  is  entitled  to  a  certain  amount 
of  income  whether  he  draws  it  or  not 
that  income  is  considered  for  the  pur- 
pose of  establishing  eligibility  to  the 
pension  That  is  my  understanding  of 
the  .situation  as  I  read  the  law. 

Mr  DENTON  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr   MILLS.     I  yield  to  the  gentleman 

Mr  DENTON.  Under  the  provisions 
of  the  social  security  law.  if  a  per.son 
does  not  want  to  accept  certain  in- 
creases, he  does  not  iiave  to.  I  know  of 
a  number  of  cases  wliere  they  ha\e  not 
accepted  an  increase  and  secured  a  pen- 
sion. 

Mr  MILLS.  It  might  be  possible  for  a 
person  to  refuse  to  apply  for  benefit*.  I 
know  that  a  person  does  not  have  to  ap- 
ply for  a  benefit  unless  he  wants  it. 

Mr  Chairman,  let  me  pass  on  to  an- 
other matter 

TR.\NsmoNAL   INseaCD  STATVS  rtiR  PEOPLE   NOW 
AT  ADVANCED  AGES 

The  bill  would  provide  for  limited  ben- 
efits for  certain  aged  individuals  who 
have  some  social  security  coverage  but 
not  en(ju.^h  to  meet  the  minimum  re- 
quired by  existing  law. 

As  you  will  recall,  in  every  case  under 
existing  law  it  is  necessary  that  an  in- 
dividual have  at  least  six  quarters  of 
.social  security  coverage  in  order  to  be- 
come eligible  for  any  benefits.  'ITiere  is 
also  the  basic  requirement  that  a  per- 
son have  one  quarter  of  covered  work  for 
each  calendar  year  elapsing  after  1950 
and  up  to  the  year  he  reaches  age  65^ 
62  for  women. 

Under  the  bill  which  is  now  before 
you.  a  new  concept  of  "transitional  in- 
sured status"  is  provided  so  that  the 
oldest  workers  who  did  not  have  an  op- 
portunity to  obtain  the  six  quarters  of 
coverage  prior  to  their  retirement  would 
be  permitted,  if  they  meet  the  other  qual- 
ifications, to  qualify  with  only  three  quar- 
ters of  coverage. 

To  be  eligible  under  this  provision,  an 
individual  would  have  to  meet  the  cov- 
erage requirements  laid  out  in  the  bill 
and  also  would  have  to  have  attained  the 
age  of  72  The  provision  would  apply 
not  only  with  respect  to  men  and  womtn 
workers  who  had  a  wage  record  of  their 
own.  but  also  to  wives  of  a  worker  who 
qualifies,  and  to  widows  who  are  aged 
72  and  over  In  196.S  if  their  husbands 
d:ed  or  reached  asre  65  in  1954  or  earlier 
and  had  at  least  three  quarters  of  cover- 
age.     Under    present    law,   at    least    six 


quarters  of  coverage  are  required  in  such 
circumstances. 

Tlie  people  who  are  now  up  in  their 
seventies  and  older  and  who  are  not  now 
eligible  for  benefits  are  generally  people 
who  would  now  be  getting  benefits  but 
for  the  fact  that  they,  or  the  family 
breadwinners  cm  whom  they  were  de- 
pendent, retired  or  died  before  their  jotw 
were  covered  under  the  social  security 
program.  Virtually  all  people  reaching 
age  65  in  the  future  x^ill  be  insured  un- 
der the  program  and  eligible  for  bene- 
fits when  they  retire  We  believe  that, 
for  tho.se  people  who  are  now  well  along 
m  years — men  who  were  65  or  over  and 
women  who  were  62  or  over  in  1954 — and 
who  do  not  meet  tiie  six-quarters-of-cov- 
erage  minimum  requirement  in  the  pres- 
ert^.law,  a  minimum  requirement  of  three 
quarters  of  coverage  is  entirely  reason- 
able and  adequate,  this  requirement  cor- 
responds to  the  requirement  that  a  per- 
son work  about  one-fourth  of  the  lime 
after  1950  and  up  to  the  year  he  reaches 
a  ,'e  65 — 62  for  women — or.  in  this  case, 
1954. 

Since  the  sfx-ial  .sf-eurlty  {irogram  could 
not  have  been  effective  m  its  early  years 
if  a  subsUmtial  record  of  covered  work 
had  been  required  from  the  beginning, 
eligibility  rtH:iuirement.s  were  established 
.so  that  the  program  could  become  effec- 
tive promptly  on  the  assumption  that  a 
person  who  had  bcti'n  in  covered  work, 
even  if  for  only  a  relatively  short  time, 
after  that  work  was  brout-'ht  into  cover- 
age had  been  employed  in  that  work  be- 
fore coverage  was  ext<^nded  The  eligi- 
bility requirements  provided  under  the 
bill  grow  out  of  this  same  rea.soninu  and 
are  designed  to  increa.sc  the  present  ef- 
fectiveness of  the  program  with  regard 
to  tho.se  people  who  were  already  old  in 
the  1950's  when  the  coverage  of  the  pro- 
gram was  widely  extended  We  believe 
that,  for  these  people,  three-quarters  of 
coverage  Is  a  strong  enough  indication 
of  attachment  to  covertxl  work  or  that  It 
can  be  presumed  that  they  have  experi- 
enced a  loss  of  earnings  in  covered  em- 
ployment 

Tlie  benefits  provided  under  this  pro- 
vision of  the  bill  will  be  of  substantial 
help  to  many  of  our  oldest- — and  some 
of  our  poorest — citi/ens.  who,  through  no 
fault  of  their  own  have  had  very  little 
opportunity  to  qualify  for  social  security 
benefits  In  the  past. 

We  estimate  that  apiiroxlmately 
600.000  addirionul  individuals  would  be- 
come eligible  for  benefits  in  1965  under 
this  provision  and  that  such  benefits  for 
1965  would  total  about  $250  million. 
This  provision  would  be  effective  for  the 
s«>cond  month  after  the  month  of  enact- 
ment. 

PATME.VT    or     CHILD'S     BrNErlTS     AmCR     ACE     1» 
TO     rHILIiRKN      AmNDINO     SCHOOL 

Next,  the  bill  would  provide  for  the 
payment  of  benefits  to  a  child  after  he 
attains  age  18  and  until  he  attains  age 
22  if  he  is  attending  .sch(Kil.  Over  the 
years  the  widowed  mothers  of  children 
getting  .social  .security  benefits,  as  well 
as  organizations  concerned  with  the  wel- 
fare of  children,  have  persistently  .sought 
such  a  change  in  the  law,  and  the  volume 
of  their  requests  has  grown  with  the 
passing  years. 
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Increasingly  the  educational  require- 
ments set  by  employers  are  being  up- 
graded as  industrial  processes  become 
more  technical  and  complex.  Many  jobs 
now  require  a  college  degree,  even  more 
require  some  level  of  training  beyond 
high  school,  and  a  high  school  diploma 
or  vocational  sciiool  training  is  a  mini- 
mum requirement  for  most  jobs.  The 
idea  thut  a  child  is  necessarily  able  to 
earn  his  own  living  when  he  becomes  18 
and  is  no  longer  dependent  may  have 
bein  valid  in  1939,  when  child's  benefits 
*ere  first  j)rovided  under  social  security; 
It  is  definitely  not  valid  today.  Under 
present  conditions  a  child  over  18  who  is 
m  school  is  a  dependent;  and  he  should 
continue  to  get  stKial  security  benefits 
so  that  he  may  be  better  prepared  to  be 
indei)endent  in  his  later  years. 

The  provisions  of  the  bill  for  the  pay- 
ment of  child's  benefits  beyond  age  18 
have  been  carefully  designed  so  that 
benefits  will  be  paid  only  where  the  child 
IS  a  full-time  student  in  an  approved  ed- 
ucational institution — though  he  can  be 
1,'ettii.g  vocational  training  rather  than 
an  academic  college  course.  Benefits  will 
stop  when  the  child  is  no  longer  a  full- 
time  student  or  when  he  reaches  age  22. 
Since  about  half  of  the  children  gradu- 
ating from  high  school  are  under  18, 
many  beneficiary  children  will  be  able  to 
complete  a  4-year  college  course  before 
their  benefits  are  stopped  at  age  22;  and, 
of  cour.se,  those  who  cannot  now  get 
benefits  long  enough  to  complete  high 
school  will  be  able  to  do  so  under  the 
bill. 

Under  present  law  a  wife  or  widow  who 
IS  caring  for  a  child  under  age  18  or  for 
a  disabled  child  over  18  can  get  mother's 
benefit^s  even  though  she  is  under  age  62. 
These  benefits  are  paid  because  the 
mother  may  need  to  remain  at  home  to 
care  for  her  child  rather  than  taking 
work  outside  the  home.  The  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means  gave  sympathetic 
consideration  to  the  possibility  of  con- 
tinuing the  mother's  benefits  as  long  as 
she  has  a  child  in  school  and  getting 
benefits  but  concluded  that  it  could  not 
justify  using  social  security  funds  for 
this  purpose.  At  1 8  a  child  who  is  not  dis- 
abled does  not  need  his  mother's  full- 
time  care  and  her  responsibility  for  the 
child  does  not  prevent  her  from  taking 
employment.  The  bill  therefore  would 
not  provide  for  the  payment  of  mother's 
bt^nefit.s  when  the  only  child  in  a  mother's 
care  is  over  age  18  and  getting  benefits 
because  he  is  in  school. 

It  IS  estimated  that  275,000  children 
aL'ed  18  through  21  will  be  eligible  for 
benefits  under  the  bill  during  the  first 
year  after  enactment.  Benefit  payments 
to  these  children  will  be  about  $175  mil- 
lion in  the  first  year. 

Mr  WAGGONNER.  Mr.  Chairman. 
will  the  lentleman  yield? 

Mr  MILLS.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  the 
Rentloman  from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  The  gentleman 
ha.s  referred  to  continued  benefits  for 
this  uroup  of  youngsters  between  the 
litres  of  18  and  22.  Are  there  provisions 
which  will  allow  those  who  have  been 
cut  from  the  benefit  rolls  in  this  interim 
period,  because  of  reaching  age  18,  to 
be  reinstated? 


Mr.  MILLS.  The  gentleman  is  cor- 
rect; there  are  such  provisions;  they 
would  be  reinstated  so  long  as  such  chil- 
dren are  in  school  up  until  age  22. 

Mr.  NELSEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MILLS.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  NELSEN.  In  regard  to  payments 
available  up  to  the  age  of  22,  in  the 
event  a  person  is  enrolled  in  a  school, 
will  such  a  person  be  eligible  for  a  loan 
for  education  under  the  National  De- 
fense Education  Act?  Will  there  be  a 
duplication? 

Mr.  MILLS.  I  do  not  recall  at  the 
moment  as  to  what  the  provisions  are 
with  respect  to  national  defense  educa- 
tion loans.  There  is  nothing  in  this 
bill,  as  such,  which  would  prevent  them 
from  being  eligible  for  such  loans. 

Mr.  NELSEN.    I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Chairman,  there  is 
another  provision  which  had  a  great  deal 
of  appeal  to  me.  I  had  some  personal 
experience  with  constituents  who 
brought  it  to  my  attention  and  made 
me  feel  it  was  a  desirable  thing  to  do. 
It  has  to  do  with  widows. 

PAYMENT     OF     WIDOW'S     BENEFITS    AT  ^YOUNGER 
AGES 

The  bill  will  make  another  significant 
improvement  in  the  protection  the  social 
security  program  provides  by  lowering 
from  62  to  60  the  age  at  which  a  widow 
can  start  getting  benefits  based  on  her 
husband's  earnings.  The  benefits  pay- 
able to  widows  who  start  getting  them 
before  age  62  will  be  actuarially  re- 
duced— reduced  under  the  same  prin- 
ciple that  applies  now  to  old-age,  wife's, 
and  husband's  benefits  that  start  before 
age  65 — to  an  amount  which,  paid  over 
the  longer  period  of  time,  will  on  the 
average  result  in  the  same  total  benefits 
that  would  have  been  paid  if  the  bene- 
fits had  not  begun  until  age  62.  The 
maximum  reduction  will  be  ISVa  percent 
off  the  amount  that  would  be  payable  to 
the  widow  at  age  62.  The  reduction  in 
the  benefits  will  be  enough  so  that  over 
the  long  run  there  will  be  no  additional 
cost  to  the  social  security  system;  the 
reduced  benefit  amounts  will,  though,  be 
high  enough  so  that  they  can  make  a 
significant  difference  in  the  lives  of  the 
widows  age  60  and  61  who  will  get  them. 
It  is  estimated  that  under  this  provision 
about  180.000  widows  age  60  and  61  will 
get  benefits  within  the  first  full  year 
of  operation.  This  will  total  $150  million 
in  1965. 

The  widows  who  will  get  benefits  be- 
fore age  62  generally  will  be  women 
whose  husbands  died  before  drawing 
retirement  benefits  and  after  having 
contributed  over  the  years  to  the  social 
security  program ;  many  of  these  women 
spent  most  of  their  lives  keeping  house 
and  rearing  children.  When  they  are 
widowed  in  their  late  fifties  or  early 
sixities.  many  of  them  find  themselves 
without  regular  current  money  income, 
utterly  unprepared  either  by  experience 
or  training  to  go  out  and  find  work  and 
become  self-supporting — particularly  in 
a  labor  market  that  does  not  welcome 
even  the  older  woman  who  has  recent 
work  experience.  A  woman  whose  life 
has  been  in  the  home  and  who  is  near- 


ing  or  has  reached  age  60  when  she  is 
widowed  just  cannot  be  expected  to  be- 
come, perhaps  for  the  first  time  in  her 
life,  independent  and  self-supporting; 
she  often  has  to  ask  her  children  for 
money,  or  appeal  to  welfare  for  help. 

COVERAGE  EXTENSIONS  AND  IMPROVEMENTS 

Mr.  Chairman,  several  changes  are 
made  to  improve  the  coverage  provisions 
of  existing  law.  Basically,  these  provi- 
sions are  in  the  form  of  extension  of 
coverage  so  as  to  make  coverage  under 
the  act  more  universal  in  nature. 

COVERAGE     OF     DOCTORS 

First,  to  complete  coverage  of  profes- 
sional groups,  the  bill  provides  for  the 
coverage  of  physicians  who  are  self- 
employed,  and  interns.  Physicians  are 
the  only  remaining  group  of  self- 
employed  of  any  size  who  are  not  cov- 
ered. As  Members  may  recall,  similar 
action  was  taken  by  the  House  in  the 
Social  Security  Amendments  of  1960  but 
was  stricken  in  the  other  body  and  did 
not  become  part  of  that  act.  The  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means  has  been  re- 
quested by  many  individual  physicians 
to  cover  their  group  undei*  this  act.  It 
should  be  pointed  out  that  approxi-- 
mately  half  of  the  doctors  already  have 
some  form  of  coverage  as  a  result  of 
either  their  military  service  or  their  em- 
ployment in  the  capacity  of  an  employee. 
Approximately  170,000  doctors  and  in- 
terns would  be  involved  in  this  provision. 

I  do  not  know  what  the  feeling  of  the 
other  body  would  be  with  respect  to 
coverage  of  doctors,  but  we  do  bring  it 
to  you.  Those  who  are  on  the  committee 
supporting  this  matter  felt  that  there 
was  sufficient  justification  for  the  action, 
and  in  their  own  minds  they  thought 
that  doctors  should  be  brought  under 
this  bill. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MILLS.  Yes.  I  will  be  glad  to 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  What  was  that  justifi- 
cation? 

Mr.  MILLS.  The  justification  for 
bringing  them  under? 

Mr.  GROSS.     Yes. 

Mr.  MILLS.  That  they  are  the  only 
remaining  self-employed  group  that  are 
not  under  social  security,  among  other 
things.  Also  several  State  medical  asso- 
ciations wanted  coverage  including  some 
in  the  larger  States. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman   has   again  expired. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  5  additional  minutes. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  is  another  provi- 
sion in  the  bill  that  has  caused  some  dis- 
cussion, and  that  has  to  do  with  the 
coverage  of  tips  for  wages  for  social 
security  purposes. 

COVERAGE    OF   TIPS 

Tl-ie  bill  includes  in  the  definition  of 
"wages"  for  social  security  purposes  the 
cash  tips  received  by  an  employee 
whether  directly  from  customers  or 
through  the  employer.  It  should  be  un- 
derstood that  this  applies  only  to  the 
cash  tips  which  are  reported  by  the  em- 
ployee in  wTiting  to  his  employer.  To 
avoid  requiring  employees  and  employ- 
ers to  report  small  amounts  of  tips  that 
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might  be  burdensome  on  employers,  tips 
received  by  an  employee  which  do  not 
amoimt  to  a  total  of  $20  a  month  in  con- 
nection with  work  for  any  one  employer 
would  not  be  covered  and  would  not  be 
reported.  The  employer  would  be  re- 
sponsible for  collecting  the  employee's 
share  of  the  social  security  taxes,  pay- 
ing his  own  share  of  the  tax.  and  Includ- 
ing the  tips  with  his  report  of  waues 
only  if  the  employee  reporte-i  in  writing' 
the  tips  to  him  within  10  days  after  ^he 
end  of  the  month  in  which  the  tips  were 
received.  There  wduld  be  no  withhold- 
Int,'  of  income  tax  by  employer  on  tips. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  provision  of  the 
bill  has  been  designed  to  meet  the  prin- 
cipal objections  which  were  raised  by 
acme  of  the  employer  croups  as  to  the 
administrative  problems  which  might  be 
encountered  in  this  regard 

This  provision  would  make  improved 
social  security  protection  possible  f(5r 
more  than  a  million  employees  and  their 
families. 

Let  us  take  a  case  or  a-ssume  a  cast- 
where  an  employer  pays  a  waitress  $:.;o 
a  week  as  salary  The  waitress  reports 
to  the  employer  that  in  addition  to  this 
amount  she  has  rec»lv*^d  in  wa^es,  she 
has  also  received  $20  in  tips  The  em- 
ployer then  would  withhold  the  .s.Kial 
security  tax  that  this  employee  would 
owe  and  pay  his  own  tax  as  employer  of 
this  person  on  the  $40.  that  is.  the  $20 
he  paid  her  and  the  $20  in  tips  that  the 
waitress  reported.  That  am.)unt  for  th.»' 
employee  would  be  withheld  from  the  $20 
that  the  employer  pays  to  the  waitress 
If  the  amount  that  the  employer  pays 
to  the  waitress  does  not  equal  the  amount 
of  withholding,  then  the  employer  is  not 
required  to  withhold  fmrn  any  othf^r 
moneys  in  his  possession  It  Is  up  to  the 
employee  to  turn  over  to  the  employer 
the  employee's  share  of  the  tax  in  this 
case.  If  the  employee  has  not  told  the 
truth  and  In  this  example  actually  has* 
received  $50  In  tip  income  in  the  place 
of  $20,  there  Is  no  further  responsibility 
whatsoever  on  the  employer.  The  em- 
ployee then,  when  detected  by  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Service  for  not  havin? 
properly  paid  tax.  would  have  to  pay  the 
social  security  tax  that  the  employee 
owed  plus  the  social  .security  tax  that 
the  employer  was  to  pay.  both  of  them, 
to  the  Internal  Revenue  St'rvice.  It  is 
In  the  form  of  a  penalty  f^r  faiiure  prop- 
erly to  report  to  the  employer.  The  em- 
plover,  in  other  words,  is  relieved  of  any 
responsibility  whatsoever  except  to  with- 
hold the  social  security  tax  that  the 
employee  owes  on  what  the  employee 
says  Is  the  amount  of  the  tips  Keep 
that  in  mind. 

Mr.  BECKER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MILLS.  Yes  I  will  be  Klad  to 
yield. 

Mr.  BECKER.  I  want  to  thank  the 
gentleman  and  the  committee  for  puttlnsr 
this  in  the  bill.  Th.e  ^'entleman  in  the 
well  knows  that  I  talked  to  him  about 
this  for  the  last  3  or  4  years  as  beint^  one 
of  the  great  Inequities  of  the  .scx-ial  .secu- 
rity system.  Waiter^Tiave  beeu  deprived 
of  having  been  able  to  receive  the  full 
benefits  under  the  law  because  they  have 
had  to  pay  income  tax  on  the  tips  with- 


out being  able  to  get  benefits  from  the 
social  .security  provisions  I  think  this 
is  one  of  tile  Inequities  There  are  sev- 
eral ottiers  I  iuive  worked  on  before,  but 
I  do  commend  the  committee  for  nettinK 
this  in  the  bill 

Mr  MILLS  I  appreciate  the  gentle- 
man's statement 

Mr.  BROMWELL  Mr  Chairman, 
would  the  gentleman  yield  to  me? 

Mr  MILI^  Ye,.  I  ;,  ield  to  the  Ken- 
tleman. 

Mr  BROMWELL  I  would  like  to  pro- 
pound brieily  a  question  to  the  gentle- 
man in  tiie  well  as  to  the  reasons  that 
lie  behind  the  inclusion  of  physiciaiLs 
Physicians  in  social  security  and  perhaps 
other  classes  now  covered  do  not  .seem 
to  mf  to  k^o  together.  The  physicians 
probably  have  twice  as  much  mcume  on 
tile  a\erak;e  as  other  people.  To  say  that 
they  are  included  simply  because  tiiey 
are  the  only  ones  left  out  does  not  seem 
to  me  to  be  the  kind  of  logic  that  the 
eentleman  usually  advances  in  the  de- 
fense of  bills 

Mr  MILLS  I  appreciate  the  tientle- 
man's  ob.servation:  iiowever.  there  are 
other  reasons,  if  the  gentleman  wants 
me  to  give  them,  for  the  inclusion  of 
phvsiclans 

Mr  BROMWELL  I  would  like  to 
hear  them 

Mr  MILLS.  First,  let  me  ask:  Why 
should  they  not  be  included?  Let  me 
reverse  the  question. 

Mr.  BROMWEIX  I  would  be  glad  to 
give  you  my  answer. 

Mr.  MILLS  Remember  that  lawyers. 
enmneers.  accountants,  architects,  every- 
body el.se  who  is  classed  as  a  professional 
individual,  who  is  following  a  profession 
in  life  arid  who  may  or  may  not  ever 
retire,  and  who  may  work  all  their  lives. 
are  all  covered — so  why  should  the  in- 
dividual who  is  In  the  practice  of  medi- 
cine not  be  included  where  all  others 
are  included''  We  certainly  hear  no  ob- 
Jfx:tions  from  these  otliers  the.se  days. 
That  is  what  disturbed  the  majority  of 
the  committee.  Very  frankly,  I  did  not 
offer  tiie  amendment  that  included  tiiem 
There  were  several  of  these  amendments 
I  did  not  offer.  But  I  can  understand 
this,  that  there  are  advantages  to  a 
physician  and  an  Intern  being  under 
social  security  that  many  of  tliem  may 
iiave  overlooked 

The  gentleman  perhaps  is  thinkuu;  m 
terms  solely  of  the  retirement  of  a  phy- 
sician. Every  doctor  I  have  ever  known 
in  tiie  area  I  have  represented  out  in  the 
country  never  seems  to  retire.  As  lontr 
as  he  can  pick  up  that  black  bag  and 
go  see  somebody  he  does  not  retire,  in 
my  country.  He  may  never  retire.  He 
may  not  tret  any  benefit  out  of  social 
.security  through  his  retirement  between 
the  ages  of  65  and  72.  But  he  does  not 
have  to  be  retired  at  72  in  order  to  get 
benefits.  He  does  not  have  to  be  retired 
tiien. 

I  think  some  i^oople  overlook  the  ad- 
vanta^^e  that  comes  to  an  individual  from 
being  under  .social  security  due  to  the 
survivorship  provisions  of  social  security. 
Do  we  have  any  certainty  that  a  doctor 
entering  the  practice  of  medicine,  after 
having  engaged  in  that  practice  for  as 
little  as  18  months  and  having  perhaps 


a  family,  a  wife  and  two  or  three  chil- 
dren, will  continue  to  live?  With  ta 
little  as  18  montlis  of  coverage  his  wife 
and  cliildren  can  become  eligible  for 
benefits.  Do  we  know  that  he  has  a 
longer  life  expectancy  tlum  anybody  in 
any  other  profession?  I  think  many 
iiave  overlooked  the  survivorship  part  of 
tills  whole  system,  becau.se  a  doctors 
family  may  be  just  its  much  in  need  of 
survivorship  benefits,  depending  upon 
when  the  doctor  dies,  as  a  man  in  my 
own  profession,  a  lawyer's  family  mi>:ht 
be,  depending  upon  whtni  he  died  and 
many  have  overlooked  the  di^abillty 
benefits. 

I  think  these  other  benefits  aw  being 
overlooked  completely  by  those  who  .say 
that  tiiere  is  no  merit  or  jiistilication  in 
certain  people,  by  employment  cate- 
gories, being  put  under  .social  security. 
They  must  think  in  terms  of  retirement 
benefits  only  and  the.se  are  available 
after  age  72  whether  a  person  retires  or 
not. 

Mr.  BROMWELL.  I  might  admit  for 
tile  .sake  of  ar^^ument  that  tliere  is  some 
ju.-,titication  to  include  everybody  m  the 
system. 

Mr.  MILLS  Everybody  Ls  under  so- 
cial security  today  except  the  cateu'ory 
of  Federal  employees,  practically  sreak- 
m.L^.  Tliat  is  the  truth  of  it.  Everybody 
but  doctors  and  Federal  employees  are 
included.  I  stated  I  did  not  offer  this 
amendment  and  I  would  not  have  otTered 
it,  perhaps,  becau.se  the  doctors  In  my 
own  State  are  about  8  or  10  to  1  against 
It  But  I  can  uiuliTsliiiid  tiie  justifi- 
cation felt  by  other  members  of  tlie  com- 
mittee in  putting  this  provision  in.  And 
frankly.  I  am  not  at  all  dis[)leased  that 
we  ha\e  It  in  a  bill  tiiat  bears  my  name. 
I  am  not  asiiamed  of  it  by  any  means. 

As  far  as  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means  is  concerned  I  generally  uo  alone 
with  the  thmkinsT  of  the  majority  of 
tliem  as  beinc  a  wise  decision, 

Mr,  BROMWELL.  I  would  like  to 
make  this  observation  which  pertains 
to  the  purposes  of  the  social  security 
system 

Mr.  MILLS.     Very  well. 

Mr  BROMWELL  Thus  system,  in*my 
opinion,  was  not  de\ised.  at  least  it  is 
not  at  its  best,  wiien  it  purports  to  offer 
fundamental  old-age  disability  survivor- 
ship protection  to  the  people  who  are 
earnincr  the  most  in  the  country,  any 
more  than  it  is  at  its  best  when  it  re- 
strains the  horse  of  an  Amish  farmer. 
There  Is  this  element  of  acrnss-t.he-board 
compulsion  which,  in  my  opinion,  is  the 
k'reat  weakne.ss  of  the  system 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Arkansas  has  again  ex- 
pired. 

Mr.  MILLS  I  yield  my.self  2  addi- 
tional minute,?,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Do  I  understand  'that  the  i^enUeman 
from  Iowa  i  Mr  Bromwfll!  is  opivosed 
to  the  systr-m  nf  social  security'' 

Mr  BROMWELL  Of  course  n-t.  the 
gentleman  kniws  better  than  to  ask  that 
question 

Mr.  MILLS.  All  rittht  if  it  is  pood  for 
everybody  in  the  United  States,  with  the 
few  f.iults  that  my  friend  sees  in  it,  a.*; 
well  as  faults  I  see  'n  it  then  why  is  It 
not    equally   good   for   tliese   groups  we 
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are  bringing  under  it,  remembering  that 
many  doctors  want  it? 

Why  can  we  continue  to  say  to  some 
that  you  can  be  under  it,  but  here  are 
a  few  who  will  not  be  under  it* 

Mr,  BROMWELL.  If  the  gentleman 
will  yield  further,  I  believe  you  mis- 
understood my  question.  I  said,  of 
course,  that  I  was  not  opposed  to  the 
syst<.'in.  Likewise,  I  do  not  agree  with 
your  statement  that  it  is  good  for  every- 
one. 

Mr.  MILLS,  I  did  not  say  that.  I  said 
If  It  IS  good  for  everyone  except  this 
group,  uliy  IS  It  not  good  for  this  group? 

Mr.  BROMWELL.  I  might  not  go  so 
far  as  to  say  that  it  is  good  for  every- 
body except  this  group. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Everyone  is  under  it, 
the  rich  and  the  poor,  depending  upon 
what  they  may  earn,  up  to  a  certain 
Eimount,  except  the  people  who  are  pres- 
ently employed  as  civil  service  employees 
In  the  Federal  Government,  some  few 
policemen  and  firemen,  and  we  come  to 
those  groups  next. 

Mr.  BROMWELL,  I  do  not  conceive 
of  this  as  a  system  to  protect  the  rich, 
and  I  see  no  reason  why  it  should. 

Mr.  MILLS.  I  certainly  do  not  con- 
ceive of  It  as  being  a  system  to  protect 
the  rich,  and  I  will  advise  the  gentleman 
that  I  did  not  so  state. 

If  It  were  a  system  to  protect  the  rich, 
it  would  permit  the  rich  to  pay  on  the 
full  amount  of  their  income  and  draw 
fabulous,  large  benefits. 

It  IS  limited  in  its  application  to  the 
first  $4,800  under  present  law. 

The  rich  receive  no  more  from  having 
paid  m  that  first  $4,800  than  the  man 
who.se  total  income  is  $4,800. 

I  am  surprised  that  the  gentleman 
would  dhscuss  here  that  kind  of  situation, 
because  it  is  just  not  borne  out  by  the 
facts. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Arkansas  has  again  ex- 
pired. 

Mr.  MILLS.  I  yield  mj'self  5  addi- 
tional minutes,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  JENNINGS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MILLS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Virttinia  (Mr.  Jennings]. 

Mr.  JENNINGS.  Mr.  Chairman,  is  It 
not  true  that  we  have  a  number  of  doc- 
tors, both  individually  and  through  their 
societies  in  their  States,  who  asked  to  be 
Included  under  the  social  seciu-ity  provi- 
sioris? 

Mr.  MILLS.  That  is  what  a  lot  of  the 
members  of  the  committee  stated. 
However,  as  I  stated,  the  majority  of 
doctors  in  my  district  told  me  they  did 
not  want  it, 

Mr,  JENNINGS.  If  the  gentleman 
Will  yield  further,  it  is  my  understanding 
that  a  number  of  State  medical  societies 
asked  for  coverage  of  doctors.  Is  it  not 
also  the  fact  that  many  of  the  doctors 
have  partial  or  full  coverage  as  a  result 
of  their  military  service  or  some  other 
covered  occupation? 

Mr.  MILLS.  It  is  true  that  a  doctor 
can  be  under  social  security  today  if  he 
hapiiens  to  have  farm  income  or  other 
covered  income,  and  many  of  them  do. 

Mr.  JENNINGS.     That  is  correct. 


Mr.  MILLS.  It  Is  true  that  a  doctor 
can  be  under  social  security  today  if  he 
happens  to  be  an  employee  of  a  hospital 
drawing  a  salary  from  the  hospital. 
There  are  a  number  of  ways  in  which  a 
doctor  can  today  be  covered.  He  is  just 
not  covered  with  respect  to  the  income 
he  makes  as  a  self-employed  practi- 
tioner of  medicine.  Tliat  is  the  only 
prohibition  in  existing  law  as  to  coverage 
of  doctors. 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MILLS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  California. 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT.  I  w^ould  like  to  go 
back  to  the  tip  question  for  a  minute. 

I  want  to  also  congratulate  the  gentle- 
man for  having  that  provision  in  this 
bill.  However,  I  am  curious  to  know, 
because  I  am  sure  the  gentleman  from 
Arkansas  knows  we  have  an  interest  in 
the  minimum  wage  bill  on  this  same 
basic  problem  where  either  a  State  has  a 
law  which  specifically  has  a  minimum 
wage  law — let  us  say  New  York,  Cali- 
fornia, or  Pennsylvania — which  gives  to 
the  employer  a  certain  percentage  of  the 
tips  set  out  by  statute  or  regulation  as 
being  a  part  of  the  wage,  whether  auto- 
matically that  part  of  the  tipping  wage 
will  be  included  under  social  security 
provisions? 

Mr.  MILLS.  There  is  nothing  in  here 
that  says  it  can  or  cannot. 

The  significant  thing  is  that  there  is 
nothing  in  here  that  says  it  could  not  be 
done.  I  believe  it  is  possible  within  the 
regulations  developed  in  those  areas 
where  this  applies  that  it  could  be  in- 
cluded within  the  regulations.  The  sit- 
uation as  to  actual  tips  received  prob- 
ably would  have  some  bearing. 

Mr.  Chairman,  let  me  pass  on  Just 
briefly  now  to  this  matter  of  firemen  and 
policemen,  and  here  again  you  have  been 
told  by  some  that  this  is  a  bad  provision. 
I  have  been  told  that  by  some. 

Now,  let  us  understand  exactly  what 
we  are  doing  here.  Let  us  see  if  it  is  bad 
or  not.  Let  us  see  whether  by  our  action 
we  are  putting  them  under  social  se- 
curity or  not. 

COVERAGE     OF    POLICEMEN     AND    TIREMEN 

The  bill  includes  several  provisions  de- 
signed to  facilitate  employees  of  States 
and  localities. 

The  most  important  State  and  local 
change  removes  the  absolute  exclusion 
contained  in  existing  law  with  respect  to 
firemen  and  policemen.  It  should  be 
understood  that  this  provision  does  not 
cover  a  sinele  fireman  or  policeman.  It 
simply  makes  it  po,ssible  for  a  State  or 
municipal  government,  if  that  State  or 
municipal  government  so  desires  and  if 
the  coverage  group  itself  so  desires,  to 
extend  coverage  to  such  individuals. 
This  point  should  be  made  vei-y  clear.  It 
would  not  force  any  fireman  or  any 
policeman  or  any  coverage  group  of 
same  to  come  under  the  Social  Security 
Act.  It  is  left,  first,  to  the  affirmative 
action  of  the  State  and  or  municipality; 
and  second,  to  the  affirmative  action  of  a 
majority  of  the  members  of  the  coverage 
group  Itself. 

At  present  only  19  States  which  are 
named  in  the  law  may  provide  social  se- 


curity protection  for  c>olicemen  and  fire- 
men retirement  system  members,  under 
the  voluntary  agreements  between  the 
States  and  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare. 

The  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means, 
after  careful  consideration,  concluded 
that  there  is  no  justification  for  the  pres- 
ent bar  in  Federal  law  to  social  security 
coverage  of  policemen  and  firemen  re- 
tirement system  members  in  most  States. 
Many  of  these  men  badly  need  social  se- 
curity protection,  especially  the  survivors 
and  disability  protection  of  the  program. 

Present  law  contains  provisions  de- 
signed to  adequately  assure  that  mem- 
bers of  a  State  or  local  retirement-system 
group  will  not  be  covered  against  their 
will.  There  are  basically  two  methods 
of  covering  such  groups.  Under  one 
method  of  providing  coverage,  coverage 
is  extended  only  if  a  majority  of  mem- 
bers vole  in  favor  of  coverage,  and  un- 
der the  other  method — now  available  in 
17  States — coverage  is  extended  to  only 
those  current  members  of  the  retirement 
system  group  who  desire  coverage,  with 
all  future  members  of  the  group  being 
covered  compulsorijy.  In  addition,  exist- 
ing law  contains  a  declaration  that  it 
is  the  policy  of  the  Congress  that  the  pro- 
tection afforded  members  of  a  State  or 
local  government  retirement  system 
should  not  be  impaired  as  a  result  of  the 
extension  of  social  security  coverage  to 
members  of  the  system. 

The  present  law  gives  the  States  con- 
siderable latitude  in  the  formation  of 
groups  to  be  brought  under  social  secu- 
rity. Where  a  retirement  system  covers 
employees  of  more  than  one  govern- 
mental unit,  the  State  may  bring  under 
coverage  as  a  single  group  the  employees 
of  any  one  or  more  of  the  governmental 
units.  Also,  where  policemen  and  fire- 
men are  in  a  retirement  system  with 
other  classes  of  employees,  the  police- 
men or  firemen — or  both  together — may 
he  treated  as  if  they  were  members  of 
a  separate  retirement  system. 

In  order  to  provide  an  additional  safe- 
guard for  policemen  and  firemen  under 
retirement  systems,  the  bill  would  amend 
this  latter  provision  to  make  the  provi- 
sion mandatoiy  rather  than  permissive. 
Thus,  policemen  and  firemen  would  have 
to  be  treated  as  if  they  were  members  of 
a  separate  retirement  system,  and  could 
only  be  covered  separately,  even  in  cases 
where  they  were  actually  in  a  retirement 
system  with  other  employees. 

Mr.  Chairman,  let  me  repeat,  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means  could  find  no 
justification  for  continuing  in  Federal 
law  an  absolute  bar  to  coverage  of  these 
groups  when  both;  first,  the  group 
wanted  it;  and  second,  the  State  and/or 
appropriate  local  authority  wanted  it. 

We  also  say,  Mr.  Chairman — and  this 
is  already  in  the  law  pertaining  to  State 
and  local  employees  who  have  a  retire- 
ment system  of  their  own — that  it  is  the 
sense  of  the  Congress  that  if  they  do 
come  under  social  security  that  nothing 
be  done  whatsoever  to  impair  their  own 
pension  system. 

Let  me  ask  you  Members  who  have 
been  besieged  as  I  have  been  besieged  if 
here  again  some  people  are  not  overlook- 
ing one   of  the  most  valuable  aspects 
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there  is  to  social  security  from  the  point 
of  view  of  the  individual  and  the  reliev- 
ing of  human  misery?  Is  It  not  passible 
that  there  are  firemen  and  policemen  re- 
tirement systems  In  the  United  States 
that  may  not  provide  adequately  for  sur- 
vivorship in  the  case  of  the  death  of  the 
policeman  or  fireman  not  on  duty?  Are 
we  overlooking  the  value  there  is  existing' 
to  survivorship?  There  are  people  at  a 
young  age.  firemen  and  policemen,  who 
lose  their  lives  in  automobile  accidents 
hke  other  people,  maybe  in  line  of  duty 
like  other  people.  Theirs  Is  far  more 
hazardous  than  other  professions  But 
are  we  overlookinss'  the  valut'  to  them  of 
letting  them  amoni;  themselves  make  the 
choice  as  to  whether  thty  may  want  the 
social  security  system  also  which  also  in- 
cludes survivorship  payment  in  the  case 
of  death  and  the  leavin-;  bthmd  of  a 
widow  and  small  children  under  18 
years  of  age? 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Coloradi.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  uentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MILLS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Colorado. 

Mr.  ROGERS  cf  Colorado  LKjes  the 
gentleman  not  rwotjnize  that  the  haz- 
ardous occupation  of  policemen  and  fire- 
men Is  such  that  you  cannot  classify 
such  individuals  in  the  same  manner  as 
vuu  do  other  people? 

Mr.  MILLS.  I  understand  that  and 
so  stated  earlier. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado,  Did  I  un- 
derstand the  Chairman  to  say  in  those 
States  and  districts  that  have  a  separatf 
policeman-flremau  system  for  retire- 
ment, that  this  amendment  does  not  In 
any  manner  whatsoever  atTect  those  sys- 
tems? 

Mr.  MILLS.  It  does  not  In  any  way, 
and  we  have  expres.sed  in  the  law  the 
hope  and  the  desire  that  if  the  people 
come  under  social  security  by  their  own 
choice  nothing  will  happen  that  will  re- 
tard or  diminish  th-Mr  existing;  svstems. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado  There  is 
nothing  in  this  that  would  prohibit  any 
city  from  changing  its  own  retirement 
sy.stem? 

Mr.  MILLS.  There  is  nothing  today 
to  prohibit  that  as  to  any  State  and 
l(x;al  employees  that  may  be  covered 

The  city  can  do  away  with  Its  pension 
today  if  It  wants  to.  so  far  as  the  city  Is 
concerned,  but  that  Is  not  done.  It  Is  not 
anticipated  it  will  be  done.  Anyway. 
bear  this  in  mind:  All  in  the  world  we 
are  doing  is  trylnc  to  follow  a  demo- 
cratic approach.  If  the.se  people  want 
social  security,  should  we  forever  bar 
them  even  that  choice:*  Can  we  not  trust 
our  great  policemen  and  ^remen  of  the 
United  States?  Are  they  not  In  a  posi- 
tion in  which  we  repo.se  trust  in  them 
day  after  day?  If  they  are.  then  can  we 
not  trust  them  to  exercise  c(X)d  judk'- 
ment  with  respect  to  thf^ir  :)wn  weifarf '^ 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  Is  there 
anything  that  would  prohibit  a  city  coun- 
cil from  offering  social  security  as  a  sub- 
stitute for  the  city's  present  plan'' 

Mr.  MILLS.  No,  there  Is  not.  and  there 
Is  nothing  we  could  do  about  it  If  we 
wanted  to.  because  we  cannot  tell  a  city 
s?ovemment  what  they  can  do. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado  The  k'en- 
tleman  stated  in  his  explanation  that  be- 


fore any  fireman  or  policeman  can  come 
under  s  jcial  security  it  becomes  neces- 
sary to  yet  a  majority  vote  of  those  wlio 
b»'lo:it;  to  the  system. 

.Mr MILLS.    That  is  right 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  That  is, 
when  the  ^'entleman  says  'system"  he 
means  the  policemen  of  a  city  or  the  fire- 
men of  a  city .' 

Mr  MILLS.  That  is  n^;hl  Nobody 
else  can  vote  on  the  question.  Only  the 
policemen  and  firemen  can  vote  on  It. 

Mr  ROOERS  of  Colorado.  Oixly  they 
can  vote  on  tne  issue? 

Mr  MILLS     That  is  right. 

Mr  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  It  must  be 
by  a  majority  vote,  otherwise  they  do  nut 
come  under  It? 

Mr  MILLS     That  Is  rl^'ht. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  Have  you 
explored  the  possibility,  If  they  did  come 
under  the  social  security  system,  of  the 
likelihood  of  the  city's  refusing  its  bene- 
fits or  doing  away  with  their  benefits 
under  the  city  system'  Was  any  con- 
sideration given  by  the  committee  to 
that  possibility'' 

Mr.  MILLS.  The  gentleman  contem- 
plates the  city  of  Denver,  where  they 
have  one  of  the  best  police  fores  in  the 
country,  I  know.  I  have  talked  v^ith  him 
about  the  high  caliber  of  the  people 
there  I  know  he  Is  rlRht.  1  know  the 
people  of  Denver,  with  such  leadership 
as  that  which  is  supplied  by  the  gentle- 
man here  in  the  Congress  and  other 
leaders,  are  not  going  to  say  to  those 
highly  competent,  hik'hly  desirable,  and 
highly  trusted  individuals,  'You  have  a 
choice  here  Vote  yourself  under  social 
security,  but  If  you  vote  yourself  under 
s(x;ial  security  we  are  going  to  do  away 
with  your  retirement  system  "  I  do  not 
think  the  people  of  Denver  would  let 
their  city  government  do  that  I  think 
my  friend  would  be  out  there  opposing 
It.  We  are  expressing  our  desire  In  the 
law  that  this  not  be  done.  We  are  say- 
in-j.  everything  we  can  say  that  these 
communities  should  not  abolish  their 
systems  We  want  them  to  come  under 
social  security  If  they  want  It.  but  not  t(j 
be  deprived  of  the  other  benefits,  but  to 
enioy  both 

.Mr  ROGERS  of  Colorado  When  the 
original  amendment  to  the  Social  Secu- 
rity Act  was  passed  permitting  the  city 
tmployees  to  come  In  we  had  city  em- 
ployees other  than  firemen. 

Mr  MILLS.  That  Is  rlnht.  They 
could  have  voted  themselves  In  at  that 
time 

Mr  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  Mr, 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 
Mr.  MILLS  I  yield. 
Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin  I  think 
the  gentleman  woukl  pet  some  satisfac- 
tion if  he  looked  at  what  has  happeni-d 
with  the  integration  of  the  retirement 
systems  of  other  State  and  local  em- 
ployees with  the  .social  security  system. 
It  has  not  meant  the  abolishment  of 
these  other  systems,  It  has  meant  a 
greatly  increa.sed  system  of  retirement 
benefits  for  these  employees 

Mr  MILLS.  I  appreciate  the  gentle- 
man's mentioning  that.  There  were 
many  who  felt  If  we  provided  social  se- 
curity payments  for  any  State  or  local 
employees  social  security  finally   would 


replace  these  local  retirement  systems, 
but  I  know  of  no  Instance  where  that 
has  happened. 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  I  know 
the  first  Slate  that  had  a  plan  for  Inte- 
grating the  State  and  Federal  systems 
was  Wl.sconsin.  It  was  an  integrated 
pr>):tram 

Wi"  had  to  fight  for  years  to  get  the 
authority  U>  Integrate,  but  we  got  it  and 
the  employees  In  our  Slate  have  a  mucii 
belter  system.  What  we  have  done  here 
so  far  as  this  bill  Is  concerned  is  to  re- 
move the  absolute  prohibition  against 
Integration. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado,  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr   MILLS,     I  yield  to  the  genlieman. 

Mr.  ROCJERS  of  Colorado,  Tin  n  I 
understand  that  they  can  adopt  a  social 
security  program  and  retain  their  pres- 
ent retirement  system. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Absolutely,  and  that  is 
what  the  Congre.ss.  hopes  they  will  do  if 
ihey  add  firemen  and  policemen  by  their 
vote,  to  come  under  social  security. 

Mr  CURTIS  Mr  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield.' 

Mr,  MILLS      I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr  CURTIS  I  want  to  compliment 
tlu-  genlieman  for  his  clear  explanation 
on  this.  I  think  il  Is  about  lime  that  we 
laid  on  the  record  w  hat  Is  behind  the  fact 
that  iK)llcemen  and  firemen  or  at  least 
certain  ones  of  them  are  resisting  this, 
which  IS  most  urU'trtunate,  but  It  is 
about  time  that  It  was  spelled  out.  Many 
of  these  retirement  systems  under  which 
ihey  serve,  and  they  are  good  and  proper, 
provide  that  they  shcjuld  retire  at  a  rela- 
tively early  age,  aruund  50,  because  of 
the  hazards  of  their  work.  So  they  do 
retire  and  then  they  go  out  and  cover 
Iht-msehes  under  social  security  also  by 
uiking  on  additional  jobs.  FYankly,  they 
are  being  just  a  little  bit  greedy  here. 
ThfV  want  their  cake  and  eat  it  too. 

Mr.  WAfiGONNEIi  Mr.  Chairman, 
win  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr  MILLS  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Loui.siana. 

Mr  WACHIONNER.  To  try  to  ease 
the  fears  of  the  gentleman  from  Colo- 
rado, I  w,3uld  like  to  relate  W  him  and 
to  the  House  the  expfTlence  that  we  In 
the  State  of  Louisiana  have  had  with  re- 
gard to  the  optional  nature  of  State  and 
local  coverage  under  social  security.  In 
thp  State  of  Louisiana  we  have  found 
that  where  we  had  existing  retirement 
systems  for  employees  of  one  category-  or 
another,  when  social  security  was  voted 
In.  It  was  used  to  fill  the  gaps  and  the 
voids  which  exist  In  the  Slate  retirement 
systems  and  has  been  very  worth  while. 
"  Mr.  MILLS.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  his  contribution 

Mr.  DANIELS  Mr  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MILLS      I  yield  to  the  gentleman, 

Mr  D.^NIELS  I  would  like  to  make 
sure  that  I  understand  the  explanation 
with  reference  to  p<.)l;ce  and  firemen.  Do 
I  understand  correctly  that  the  State  or 
mu!i:cipality  must  first  adopt  a  law  or 
ordinance'' 

Mr.  MILI.S.  Yes,  a  State  and  or  mu- 
nicipality must  adopt  a  law  or  ordinance 
The  State  or  municipality  and  perhaps 
both  will  have  to  act   first.     Then  the 
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firemen  and  policemen  will  have  to  vote 
themselves  by  a  majority  of  the  eligible 
members  of  that  system  under  social  se- 
curity. They  cannot  be  required  to  vote 
with  anv  other  coverage  group. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MILLS.    I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr  l^ERKINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  per- 
sonally wish  to  compliment  the  gentle- 
man from  Arkansas  (Mr.  Mills],  for 
bringing  this  bill.  H.R.  11865.  to  the  floor 
of  the  House.  Next  week  we  hop>e  to  pass 
an  economic  opportunities  act.  But  I 
cannot  lliink  of  any  piece  of  legislation 
that  has  come  before  the  Congress  this 
year  that  will  have  the  impact  upon  the 
economy  of  this  Nation  to  the  extent- of 
this  legislation.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks  immediately  following  the 
remarks  of  the  gentleman  from  Ar- 
kansas. 

Mr.  MILLS.  I  appreciate  the  gentle- 
mans  contribution. 

Mr  SKUBITZ.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
genlieman  yield? 

Mr.  MILLS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr  SKUBITZ.  In  blanketing  doctors 
and  physicians  under  this  act.  does  that 
mean  that  doctors  who  have  reached  re- 
tirement age  will  receive  full  compensa- 
tion if  they  contribute  to  the  fund  for 
five  quarters  like  the  farmers? 

Mr.  MILLS.  May  I  yield  to  our  col- 
league, the  gentleman  from  Oregon  [Mr. 
Ullman  1  to  answer  the  gentleman's  ques- 
tion. 

Mr  SKUBITZ.  My  question  is,  In 
writing  doctors  into  this  act.  when  doc- 
tors reach  retirement  age,  if  they  pay  into 
this  fund  up  to  the  maximum  amount  for 
five  quarters  as  the  farmers  did,  will  they 
be  entitled  to  full  compensation  under 
the  acf,^ 

Mr  ULLMAN.  The  answer  is — no. 
They  will  not.  I  should  point  out  that 
no  one  has  received  benefits  with  only 
five  quarters.  The  minimum  is  six  quar- 
ters, which  I  assume  the  gentleman  In- 
tended to  say.  We  do  not  have  a  new 
start  provision  in  this  legislation.  Un- 
der existing  law.  generally  speaking,  an 
individual  needs  at  least  one  quarter  of 
coverage  for  each  four  quarters  elapsing 
after  1950  and  up  to  the  date  he  attains 
retirement  age.  However,  up  until  the 
present,  a  minimum  of  six  quarters  has 
always  been  required.  As  the  chairman 
explained,  this  bill  contains  transitional 
insured  status  provisions  for  certain  very 
old  persons.  This  would  apply  to  elderly 
physicians  as  well  as  other  elderly  per- 
sons. 

Mr  MILLS.  I  should  emphasize  that 
It  would  depend  on  the  age  of  the  indi- 
vidual It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that 
they  will  have  to  meet  a  minimum  re- 
quirement set  forth  In  the  act  for  all 
covered  persons. 

Mr  CURTIS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr  MILLS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Mi.ssourl. 

Mr  CURTIS  The  doctors  are  in  the 
same  category  as  everyone  else.  They 
mu.si  have  whatever  number  of  quarters 
of  coverage  Is  required. 


The  burden  of  the  point  the  gentle- 
man is  making  is  true;  in  effect,  this 
amounts  to  almost  a  new  start.  They 
will  not  be  in  the  same  situation  as  some- 
one who  started  at  the  age  of  20  and 
paid  until  the  age  of  65.  A  doctor  who 
is  60  could  come  in  and  qualify  in  about 
5  years. 

Mr.  MILLS.     Yes;  in  at>out  5  years. 

Mr.  SKUBITZ.  Let  us  suppose  a  doc- 
tor is  64  years  of  age.  Could  he  pay  for 
five  quarters  and  get  the  maximum 
amount? 

Mr.  MILLS.  A  doctor  could  not  qual- 
ify on  five  quarters;  no. 

FIN.i^NCING    IMPROVEMENTS 

The  bill  contains  provisions  which  not 
only  will  support  the  benefit  increases 
but  which  will  also  Improve  the  long- 
range  actuarial  status  of  the  Social  Se- 
curity Trust  Funds. 

First,  the  earnings  base  which  is  used 
for  tax  purposes  and  also  for  purposes 
of  determining  benefits  would  be  in- 
creased so  that  earnings  up  to  $5,400 
would  be  taxable  beginning  with  1965. 
The  present  base  Is  $4,800. 

Second,  the  bill  makes  changes  in  the 
schedule  of  social  security  tax  rates.  In 
effect,  this  evens  out  the  tax  rate  sched- 
ule between  1965  and  1971.  providing  for 
a  slight  decrease  in  some  years  during 
that  period  and,  finally,  a  slight  increase 
from  1971. 

Third,  there  is  a  reallocation  of  con- 
tribution income  between  the  old-age 
and  survivors  insurance  trust  fund  and 
the  disability  insurance  trust  fund. 

Let  me  discuss  these  In  more  detail. 

The  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means 
was  careful,  as  it  always  is.  to  provide 
adequately  for  the  financing  of  the 
changes  it  is  recommending.  Raising 
the  limit  on  the  amount  of  a  worker's 
annual  earnings  that  is  taxed  and 
counted  toward  benefits  from  $4,800  to 
$5,400,  as  provided  by  the  bill,  not  only 
makes  higher  benefits  possible  for  people 
earning  over  $4,800;  because  it  brings  in 
more  money  than  is  paid  out  in  higher 
benefits,  it  also  makes  funds  available 
to  finance  other  improvements.  Thus 
the  improvements  made  by  the  bill  are 
financed  in  part  by  the  increase  in  the 
taxable  earnings  base. 

The  rest  of  the  cost  is  met  by  increases 
in  the  tax  rates  paid  by  covered  workers 
and  employers.  Under  present  law  the 
taxes  are  scheduled  to  go  to  4^8  percent 
each  for  employers  and  employees  and 
to  6.9  percent  for  the  self-employed. 
Under  the  bill  the  ultimate  tax  rate 
would  be  4.8  percent  each  for  employers 
and  employees,  an  increase  of  0.175  per- 
cent each;  the  self-employed  tax  rate 
would  go  to  an  ultimat-e  rate  of  7.2.  an 
increase  of  0.3  percent,  so  that  the  pres- 
ent ratio  for  this  tax  of  P2  times  the 
employee  rate  would  be  retained. 

The  bill  would  also  provide  a  slower 
and  more  gradual  increase  in  the  tax 
rates  than  under  present  law,  so  as  to 
avoid  an  unnecessarily  large  accumula- 
tion of  funds.  The  maximum  tax  rates 
would  not  be  effective  until  1971.  3  years 
later  than  under  present  law;  the  rates 
would  be  one-eighth  of  1  percent  lower 
for  employees  and  employers,  and  two- 


tenths  of  1  percent  lower  for  the  self- 
employed  than  under  present  law  for  the 
years  1966  through  1970. 

The  bill  will  also  increase  from  the 
present  $4,800  to  $5,400  the  limit  on  the 
amount  of  a  worker's  annual  earnings 
that  can  be  taxed  to  support  the  social 
security  program  and  counted  for  de- 
termining benefit  amounts.  The  $5,400 
earnings  t>ase  will  be  effective  with  the 
year  1965.  Workers  earnings  over  $4,800 
will  pay  social  security  contributions  on 
earnings  up  to  $'5,400  and  will  be  able 
to  get  higher  benefits  than  now  since 
their  benefits  can  be  based  on  average 
monthly  earnings  up  to  $450,  instead  of 
up  to  $400  as  under  present  law. 

In  recommending  this  $600  increase 
in  the  social  security  earnings  base,  we 
were  concerned  about  the  decline  in  the 
benefit  structure  that  has  taken  place 
since  1958.  and  in  the  financial  base  of 
the  program.  The  raise  to  $5,400  is  a 
necessary  adjustment  to  take  account 
of  the  increases  in  earnings  levels  since 
1959.  when  the  present  $4,800  base  went 
into  effect.  It  is  a  conservative  move 
in  the  direction  of  recapturing  the  rela- 
tionship between  the  earnings  base  and 
total  payrolls  in  covered  employment 
and  in  the  direction  of  restoring  the 
relationship  of  the  base  to  the  annual 
earnings  of  regularly  employed  men  that 
existed  in  1959. 

REALLOCATION  OP  CONTRIBUTION  INCOME  TO  THE 
DISABILITT    FUND 

While  the  overall  social  security  pro- 
gram is  actuarially  sound,  the  disability 
insurance  part  of  the  program  is  some- 
what underfinanced.  When  that  part  of 
the  program  was  established  the  law  pro- 
vided for  allocating  to  the  disability  in- 
surance trust  fund  a  fiat  one-half  of  1 
percent  of  the  social  security  taxes  on 
wages  and  three-eighths  of  1  percent  of 
the  self-employment  taxes.  Although 
many  changes  have  been  made  in  the  dis- 
ability program  since  then,  it  has  not  up 
to  now  seemed  necessary  to  increase  the 
allocation  to  the  disability  Insurance 
trust  fund. 

Disability  insurance  termination  rates 
due  to  death  and  recovery  have  been  less 
than  anticipated,  with  the  result  that 
costs  of  the  disability  insurance  part  of 
the  program  have  somewhat  exceeded  ex- 
pectations. As  a  result  it  now  seems  that 
the  income  allocated  to  the  disability  in- 
surance trust  fund  should  be  increased. 
Under  the  bill,  0.15  percent  of  the  tax- 
able wages,  and  0.1125  percent  of  the  tax- 
able self-employment  income,  that  is  now 
allocated  to  the  old-age  and  survivors  in- 
surance trust  fund  would  be  allocated  in- 
stead to  the  disability  insurance  trust 
fund.  This  will  bring  the  total  alloca- 
tion to  the  disability  insurance  trust 
fund,  for  years  beginning  after  1964,  to 
0.65  percent  of  taxable  wages  and  0.4875 
percent  of  taxable  self-employment  in- 
come. Such  a  reallocation  of  contribu- 
tion income  between  the  two  parts  of  the 
program  will  not  affect  the  overall  ac- 
tuarial balance  of  the  program;  it  will 
provide  a  more  reasonable  distribution  of 
contribution  income  between  the  two 
parts  of  the  program. 
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MISCELLANIOTT8  PSOVISIONS  COMPrTATTON  OF 
SEI.F-EMPLOTMENT  INCOME  FKOM  AGRICUL- 
TURE 

At  present,  persons  with  farm  self- 
employment  income  have  an  option  in 
rep<jrting  their  earnini=,'s  for  social  secu- 
rity purposes  that  permits  them  to  obtain 
s<x-ial  security  credit  for  years  when 
their  net  eaminus  t'rnm  farm  self -em- 
ployment are  low  If  their  annual  ?ross 
Income  from  aKncultural  self-employ- 
ment is  not  over  il.KOO  either  actual  net 
earninKs — if  the  individuals  net  earn- 
ings in  self-employm^MU  are  $400  or  more 
a  year — or  two-thirds  of  eross  income 
may  be  reported:  if  their  trross  income 
from  agricultural  self-employment  Is 
over  $1,800  and  net  earivri's  are  les,s 
than  $1,200.  either  net  earninu's — if  the 
individual's  net  earnings  in  self-employ 
ment  are  $400  <n-  more  a  yar — or 
$1  200 — two-thirds  of  $1  800 — may  be  re- 
ported: and  if  their  annual  cro.ss  income 
IS  more  than  $1,800  and  net  earnings  are 
$1,200  or  more,  actual  net  earnini^s  must 
be  reported. 

The  bill  would  retain  the  present 
option  in  the  reportinsr  of  farm  self-em- 
ployment income  but  would  ral.'^e  the 
level  of  income  whirli  may  be  reoort^-d 
under  the  cross  income  option  by  in- 
creasing the  $1,800  flijur"  to  $2,400  and 
the  $1,200  figure  to  $1,600 

Thus,  persons  with  atzricultural  .self- 
'  employment  could  use  the  following 
option  in  repKirtinu;  their  earnings  from 
agricultural  self-employment  for  social 
security  purposes:  First,  if  annual  gross 
Income  from  agricultural  self-employ- 
ment is  not  over  $2,400.  either  actual  net 
earnings — if  the  individual's  net  earn- 
ings in  self -employment  are  $400  or  more 
a  year — or  two-third  of  gross  income  may 
bo  reported;  second,  if  gross  income  from 
agricultural  self-employment  Is  over 
$2,400  and  actual  net  earnings  are  less 
than  $1,600.  either  actual  net  earning.s — 
if  the  individual's  net  earnin-;s  in  .self- 
employment  are  $400  or  more  a  year — 
or  $1,600  may  be  reported:  and,  third,  if 
gross  earnings  are  more  ilian  $2,400  and 
net  earnings  are  more  than  $1,600,  the 
actual  net  earnings  must  be  reported. 

This  change  in  the  law  would  thus  en- 
able some  farmers  with  low  net  earn- 
ii'.gs  to  obtain  better  protection  under 
social  security. 

Al'TOMATTC   RECOMPTTTATION   OF  BENEFITS 

The  bill  includes  provisions  for  recom- 
puting benefit  amounts  automatically 
every  year  to  take  account  of  any  earn- 
ings that  a  beneficiary  may  have  had  in 
the  previous  year  and  that  might  In- 
crease his  benefit  amount.  Under  pres- 
ent law,  benefit  recomputations  are  gen- 
erally made  available  to  a  worker  only 
if  he  applies  for  a  reconiputatlon  and 
only  if  he  had  earnings  of  more  than 
$1  200  in  a  calendar  year  after  he  became 
entitled  to  benefits  Studies  that  have 
been  made  by  the  Social  Security  Admln- 
Lstration  show  that  many  workers  lose 
out  on  benefit  increa.ses  because  thev  do 
not  realize  that  upon  filing  an  applica- 
tion they  could  have  their  benefits  re- 
figured.  With  the  electronic  equipment 
that  is  used  to  compute  benefits,  it  is  now- 
feasible  to  handle  recomputatlons  on  an 
automatic  basis:  under  the  bill  benefi- 
ciaries would  automatically  get  credit  for 


any  earnings  that  they  may  have  after 
they  b^'come  entitled  to  benefits  and  that 
could  increase  their  benefit  amounts 

These  provisions  will  also  assure  that 
no  beneficiary  will  be  di-sadvantaged  by 
applying  for  benefits  at  age  6b  In  some 
few  cases  under  present  law  the  amount 
of  benefits  paid  to  a  worker  who  delays 
filing  of  his  applicatinn  can  l)e  slightly 
higher  than  if  he  had  applied  right  at 
65  Under  the  change  a  worker  can 
apply  for  benefit-s  right  at  age  65  and  be 
assured  that  by  so  doin^  he  vMll  not  risk 
t;ettlng  less  in  benefits  tiian  he  would 
have  gotten  if  he  had  filed  at  any  other 
time  These  changes  in  the  provisions 
for  the  recomputation  of  benefit  amounts 
can  be  accomplished  with  virtually  no 
additional  cost  to  the  social  security 
program 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  urge  passage  of  the 
bill 

I  will  now  discuss  briefly  the  financing 
and  certain  other  provisions  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  such  time  as  lie 
may  desire  to  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania     Mr    B\RRETTl. 

Mr  BAIIHET'I"  Mr  Chairman,  as  the 
Representative  for  the  First  Congression- 
al District  of  Pennsylvania.  I  rise  in  sup- 
port of  HR  11865.  the  social  security 
amendments  of  1964.  and  I  urge  all  of  my 
colleagues  on  the  House  flot)r  today  to 
vote  for  the  bill. 

I  have  pressed  for  the  enactment  of 
legislation  to  grant  greater  monthly  ben- 
efits to  our  senior  citizens  ever  since 
1958,  when  the  last  increase  was  ap- 
proved by  the  Congress.  Since  1958  the 
cost  of  living  has  skyrocketed  and  as  a 
result,  many  of  our  pensioners  today 
are  tindmg  it  very  difficult  to  exist  on 
their  present  benefits  Some  of  my  per- 
sonal friends  and  many  of  my  constitu- 
ents m  Philadelphia  have  repeatedly 
asked  me  when  some  relief  would  be  ac- 
corded them  because  they  no  longer  can 
get  by  on  the  small  amount  of  benefits 
they  are  now  receiving. 

The  bill  before  us  will  increase  the  in- 
surance benefit  payments  under  the  pres- 
ent law  by  5  percent  for  all  persons  now 
on  the  benefit  rolls  and  for  all  future 
beneficiaries.  I  personally  do  not  believe 
the  5-percent  increase  Is  enough.  I 
would  like  to  see  a  10-percent  increase  in 
monthly  benefits  approved  by  this  Con- 
gress, but  I  know  many  Members  would 
oppose  a  10-percent  increase  because 
they  are  more  interested  in  balancing  the 
budget  than  in  helping  our  needy  citi- 
zens. 

During  my  nightly  interviews  in  my 
Philadelphia  ofSce.  doaens  of  men  and 
women  come  to  me  each  evenini'  to  see 
if  they  can  obtain  additional  .social  secu- 
rity benefits  One  constituent  told  me 
she  did  not  have  enough  money  to  pur- 
chase fresh  milk  Another  lady  told  me 
she  could  not  afford  the  luxury  of  an  ice 
cream  cone  A  couple  told  me  they  were 
eating  only  one  meal  a  day  and  most  of 
the  time  went  to  bed  hungry.  This,  Mr. 
Chairman,  is  a  daily  occurrence  in  Phila- 
delphia as  well  as  m  every  other  major 
city  in  the  Nation  Here  in  the  land  of 
plenty  it  is  impossible  to  believe  that  such 
conditions  exist — but  they  do. 

HR  11865  not  only  provides  for  a  5- 
percent  increase  for  all  pensioners,  but 


also  provides  limited  benefits  for  certain 
aged  individuals  who  have  some  .social 
.security  coverage,  but  not  enough  to  meet 
the  minimum  required  by  existing  law  A 
special  provision  of  the  bill  would  liberal- 
ize the  eligibility  requirements  .so  that 
certain  at.ed  people  w  ho  do  not  meet  the 
work  requirements  m  the  present  law- 
could  qualify  for  benefits  on  the  basis 
of  as  few  as  three  quarters  of  coverage 

Another  worthwhile  provision  in  the 
bill  would  provide  for  the  payment  of 
child's  insurance  benefits  until  the  child 
reaches  the  age  of  22.  provided  the  child 
IS  attending  .school  or  college  after  he 
reaches  the  age  of  18 

Section  4ia'  of  the  bill  now  being  con- 
sidiued  will  -greatly  benefit  many  widows 
who  are  in  dire  need  today  because  it 
amends  section  202' e'  of  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act  to  provide  that  a  widow  may 
become  entitled  to  benefit^s  at  the  age  of 
60  based  on  the  earnings  record  of  her 
deceased  husband  instead  of  iiaving  to 
wait  until  she  is  62  to  claim  benefits. 

Mr  Chairman,  we  have  approved  legis- 
lation to  give  pay  raises  to  our  rieservmc 
postal  and  Federal  employees.  Congress- 
men, and  judues.  We  have  passed  the 
foreign  aid  hill  to  give  money  to  needy 
nations  There  are  numerous  bills  pend- 
ing in  committee  to  grant  increiised  bene- 
fits to  our  railroad  retirees  and  our  vet- 
erans Our  elderly  citizens  deserve  the 
s.ame  consideration.  It  was  through  their 
years  of  toil  and  tiieir  democratic  beliefs 
that  made  America  t'ne  greatest  nation 
on  the  face  of  the  eartii. 

Surely,  m  the  golden  years  of  their 
lives,  these  people  are  entitled  to  help 
They  ask  not  for  charity,  but  for  what 
is  tiieirs  as  their  inherited  right.  I  will 
stand  bv  thru-  side  and  I  will  continue  to 
fight  for  them  because  their  cause  is  lUst 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  hope  and  pray  for  the 
speedy  enactment  of  the  .social  security 
ami-ndments  of  1964 

Mr  PERKINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  th.is  point  in  the  RECORn. 

The  CHAIRMAN  Is  there  objection 
to  the  rtxiuest  of  the  rentleman  from 
Kentucky? 

Tliere  was  no  ob.iection. 

Mr  PERKINS  Mr.  Chairman,  for  the 
some  62. one  people  in  my  district  in  Ken- 
tucky— and  for  the  some  20  million  peo- 
ple all  over  the  country — who  w  ill  receive 
an  Increase  of  5  percent  in  the  social 
security  checks  when  this  legislation  has 
been  enacted.  I  ri.^e  today  to  commend 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means,  and 
its  able  chairman,  the  gentleman  from 
Arkansas,  the  Honorable  Wn  buk  Mills. 
on  the  bill  thev  have  brought  together 
for  our  action  today  I  refer,  of  c-ourse. 
to  H  R.  11865.  the  social  security  amend- 
ments of  1964  w-hich.  in  my  opinion,  pro- 
vide an  important  supplement  to  the 
President's  war  on  poverty  with  which 
we  have  been  so  much  concerned  in  my 
own  committee.  It  has  been  our  experi- 
ence through  the  years  that  an  increase 
in  social  security  benefits  improves  the 
lot  not  only  of  these  people  who  receive 
the  increase  but  also  the  communities 
In  which  they  live.  For  the  money  paid 
out  in  social  security  checks  goes  to 
people  who  need  it  for  the  necessities 
of  life     And  so  it  al.so  goes  directly  to 
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the  grocer,  the  nailkman,  and  the  drug- 
store or  the  clothing  store.  Moreover, 
since  the  coverage  of  the  social  security 
system  has  been  made  almost  inclusive, 
the.se  monthly  checks  are  going  to  prac- 
tically every  village  and  hamlet  in  the 
country— and  they  are  coming  in  every 

month. 

Ii  has  been  6  years  since  we  iiave  made 
an  across-the-board  increase  in  the 
amount  of  social  security  benefits,  and 
I  had  hoped  that  we  could  go  as  high  as 
10  percent,  as  provided  in  my  bill,  H.R. 
6897.  because  I  am  convinced  that  we 
must  not  bypass  our  older  Americans  in 
our  attempts  to  alleviate  poverty  in  the 
United  States.  I  had  wanted  to  balance 
the  emphasis — also  appropriate,  I  be- 
lieve— on  the  problems  of  younger  people 
which  is  built  into  the  Economic  Oppor- 
tunity Act  with  which  we  have  also  been 
concerned.  However,  I  intend  to  give 
this  bill  my  full  support  because  it  is  a 
step  m  the  right  direction  and  will  mean 
much  to  millions  of  Americans — not  only 
the  people  presently  receiving  benefits 
but  those  who  come  on  the  rolls  in  the 
future. 

1  am  also  glad  to  support  the  com- 
mittee s  bill  because  it  incorporates  a 
number    of    other    important    improve- 
ments     Specifically,  it  would  allow  wid- 
ow s  benetiUs  at   age  60,  rather  than  62 
as  in  existing  law,  provided  they  decide 
to  accept  an  actuarially  reduced  benefit 
to   take    account    of   the   longer   period 
over  which   they   will  be  paid.     As  for 
myself.  I  am  convinced  that,  in  an  age 
of  dislocation  and  automation,  when  we 
are   set-king    to    find    jobs    for   younger 
worker.s — and   not   always  succeeding — 
we  w  ill  come  to  the  time  when  we  recog- 
nize that  sound  public  policy  calls  for 
us  to  lower  the  retirement  age  to  60  for 
men  and  women,  and  perhaps  reduce  it 
to  50  for  widows.     My  bill,  H.R.  10235. 
would  make  widows  eligible  at  that  age 
and  another  of  my  bills.  H.R.  4192,  would 
lower  the  retirement  age  for  both  men 
and  women  to  age  60.     We  in  Kentucky 
have  scvn  the  vffcct  upon  employment 
opportunities  of  the  coming  revolution 
in  industrial   production   which  is  just 
now  beginning  to  be  felt  in  other  parts 
of  the  country.     It  may  be  premature, 
at  this  time,  to  make  these  changes  which 
I  have  long  advocated,  but  I  am  con- 
vinced that  a  reduction  in  the  working 
life  of  most  of  us  for  the  future  is  as 
Inevitable  as  has  been  the  reduction  in 
the  number  of  hours  of  work  per  week 
which  We  have  witnessed  in  the  past  30 
years. 

I  also  commend  the  committee  for  the 
cluinne  m  the  law  contained  in  their  bill 
which  would  make  eligible  certain  elder- 
ly people  who  cannot  now  qualify  be- 
cause they  spent  their  work  life  in  an 
occupation  which  was  actually  excluded 
by  the  law  from  coverage  under  the  so- 
cial security  system.  A  good  example  is 
the  self-employed  farmers  who  were  not 
included  in  the  system  until  the  year 
1955— le.ss  than  10  years  ago.  Many  of 
the  older  farmers,  as  those  of  us  rep- 
resenting rural  areas  know,  were  in  their 
middle  sixties  when  coverage  became 
available,  and  had  difficulty  understand- 
ing all  their  rights  under  the  law.  The 
bill's  provision,  making  certain  of  our 


most  elderly  people  eligible  at  age  72  if 
they  have  as  little  as  3  quarters  of  cover- 
age, will  bring  onto  the  rolls  some  600,000 
elderly  people  who  are  now  excluded  by 
present  Jaw's  requirement  that  they  must 
have  at  least  six  quarters  of  coverage  to 
qualify  at  all. 

Finally,  I  congratulate  the  committee 
for  adopting  the  principle  contained  in 
my  bill,  H.R.  6898,  which  would  continue 
the  benefits  for  children  entitled  to  them 
beyond  age  18  and  through  age  21  if  they 
are    attending    school.      Most    of   these 
yovuig  people  are  eligible  for  benefits  be- 
cause they  have  been  deprived  of  the 
support  of  their  father  through  his  pre- 
mature  death.     As  I   have   said   many 
times,  it  is  my  conviction  that  a  good  and 
adequate    education    for    our    children 
must  be  of  primary  concern  in  our  con- 
duct of  the  war  on  poverty.    It  follows 
that  if  our  social  security  system  makes 
it  necessary  to  leave  high  school  before 
graduating  because  the  family  income  is 
abruptly  cut  off  from  survivors  benefits 
on  the  occasion  of  the  child's  18th  birth- 
day, it  has  been  a  contributing  factor  to 
our  dropout  problem.    The  committee's 
decision  to  include  vocational  education 
as  well  as  other  forms  in  its  classification 
of  schooling  was  in  my  view  wise,  and  I 
share  their  hope  that  some  of  these  young 
people,  who  are  without  the  support  pro- 
vided by  a  father,  can  also  be  helped  to 
get  some  college  work  or  to  continue  in 
college.    That,  as  I  understand  it,  was 
one  reason  the  cutoff  age  22  was  chosen. 
Again  let  me  say  that,  while  I  had 
hoped  that  we  could  make  more  exten- 
sive improvements  in  our  social  security 
plan  this  year.  I  realize  that  the  commit- 
tee's concern  for  the  sound  financing  of 
the  system — upon  which  all  of  us  must 
depend     if     the     system     continues — 
prompted  all  of  their  considerations  and 
conclusions  with  respect  to  the  proposed 
social  security  amendments  of  1964.     I 
shall  support  this  bill  in  the  hope  that 
it  will  be  speedily  enacted  because  it  has 
had   the   mature   consideration   of   the 
members  of  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means,  and  because  I  am  convinced  that 
we  must  be  constantly  vigilant  to  keep 
that  system  actuarially  sound,  as  well  as 
up  to  date  with  the  changing  conditions 
of  our  times. 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  yield  myself  10  minutes. 

I  rise  in  support  of  this  bill.  I  shall  be 
very  brief.  I  believe  the  chairman  has 
given  the  House  an  explanation  of  the 
various  provisions  in  the  bill,  and  I  hope 
that  I  sliall  not  be  repetitious. 

When  I  say  that  I  support  the  bill,  I 
suppose  I  am  in  the  same  position  as  al- 
most every  Member  of  the  House.  There 
are  some  other  provisions  which  I  would 
like  to  see  in  the  bill,  and  perhaps  a  pro- 
vision or  two  I  would  like  to  see  out  of  the 
bill;  but,  so  far  as  I  am  concerned,  I  be- 
lieve this  is  a  sound  bill.  I  believe  it  will 
improve  generally  the  system  of  old  age, 
survivors,  and  disability  insurance. 

There  are  a  few  things  I  should  like  to 
comment  on. 

First.  I  wish  to  point  out  that  the  5- 
percent  increase  in  the  general  benefits 
is  an  effort  to  keep  the  system  and  its 
benefits  consistent  with  the  general  level 
of  the  cost  of  living.    The  5 -percent  in- 


crease will  offset  at  least  a  part  of  the  in- 
crease in  the  cost  of  living  which  h£is 
taken  place  since  1958,  the  last  time  there 
was  a  general  increase  in  benefits. 

I  point  out,  however,  that  if  we  were  to 
maintain  the  t)enefit  level  on  a  parity 
with  the  cost  of  living  we  would  have  to 
increase  the  benefits  by  7  percent. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  was  opposition  to 
providing  an  increase  of  7  percent,  which 
is  the  minimum  increase  required  to  meet 
the  increase  in  the  cost  of  Uving  since  we 
last  increased  the  benefits.  Such  oppo- 
sition came  primarily  from  the  Social 
Security  Administration  and  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare. 
I  suggested  within  the  committee  a  com- 
promise, saying  that  we  at  least  should 
go  to  the  6-percent  level.  That  was  op- 
posed by  the  Department,  and  we  ended 
up  with  the  5  percent. 

It  is  interesting  to  know  the  basis  for 
this  opposition.  The  opposition  was 
based  on  the  idea  that  if  we  maintained 
complete  parity  in  benefit  levels  with  the 
cost  of  living,  we  would  so  increase  the 
cost  of  the  social  security  system  Itself 
and  the  taxes  that  would  have  to  be 
levied,  that  we  would  foreclose  any  con- 
sideration of  medical  care  under  the  so- 
cial security  system.  I  point  this  out, 
Mr.  Chairman,  in  substantiation  of  a 
point  that  many  of  us  have  made; 
namely,  that  we  cannot  burden  this  sys- 
tem with  a  medical  care  program  without 
jeopardizing  the  basic  system  and  the 
benefits  on  which  over  20  million  people 
today  are  in  part  dependent  for  a  liveli- 
hood. This  experience  in  dealing  with 
the  benefit  level  should  give  us  all  good 
reason  to  stop  and  think,  and  to  recog- 
nize that  this  system  will  be  destroyed  if 
we  just  vote  more  benefits  and  new  pro- 
grams. As  the  guardians  of  this  sys- 
tem, we  should  be  determined  that  to 
keep  faith  with  the  American  people,  and 
keep  this  system  sound,  and  not  jeop- 
ardize its  soundness  by  adding  unsound 
programs  and  activities. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  commenting  on  this 
bill,  I  would  also  call  attention  to  what 
we  have  done  as  far  as  the  tax  rates  and 
the  level  of  taxes  are  concerned,  on  our 
employers  and  employees,  and  on  our 
self-employed.  Too  often  the  people 
and  the  Members  of  Congress .  think  of 
this  system  only  in  terms  of  benefits,  or 
potential  benefits,  and  forget  that  it  has 
to  be  paid  for  by  someone. 

Now,  under  the  changes  that  are  made 
by  this  bill,  both  in  the  tax  rate  in  order 
to  accommodate  the  additional  costs  im- 
posed by  the  new  benefits  in  this  bill, 
and  also  to  put  social  security  on  a  little 
sounder  fiscal  basis — and  I  can  say  to 
you  that  as  far  as  the  judgment  of  this 
Member  is  concerned,  we  have  it  on  a 
sounder  basis  financially — there  will  be 
a  17 -percent  increase  in  the  tax  cost  to 
the  employers  and  the  employees  under 
the  bill  when  it  becomes  fully  effective 
in  1971.  That  is  what  this  bill  costs  in 
terms  of  the  change  in  the  tax  lialD^lity. 
I  am  not  talking  about  rates  exclusive- 
ly. I  am  talking  about  the  combination 
between  the  increase  in  the  tax  rate  as 
provided  by  this  bill  and  the  increase  In 
the  tax  base  against  which  the  new  rates 
will  apply.  I  do  not  know  of  any  tax  that 
has,  I  think,  become  more  diflBcult  to 
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visualize  In  the  matter  of  tax  liability 
That  Is  because  we  have  changed  two 
things  here,  and  normally  we  do  change 
both  factors.  One  Is  the  rate  that  b 
applied  and  the  other  Ls  the  ba.se  to  which 
that  rate  Is  applied  In  thi.s  bill  we  pro- 
vide an  ultimate  lncrea.se  from  a  9  2-per- 
cent combined  rate  on  employers  and  em- 
ployees, to  a  rate  of  9  6  percent.  That 
sounds  relatively  small  but  we  also  in- 
crease the  base  against  which  It  l.s  ap- 
plied, the  wage  against  which  it  is  ap- 


plied from  $4,800  a  year  U)  $5,400  celling. 
So  that  you  will  be  paying  the  Increa.sed 
rate  on  $600  more  per  year  So  that 
when  you  calculate  this  in  term.s  of  the 
combined  diffrrence  in  dollar  payment 
in  1972  when  the  full  effective  rates  are 
applied  to  the  now  newly  created  ba.se 
you  will  have  an  lncrea.se  of  about  17 
percent  over  what  the  rate  Is  today 

The  following:  Is  a  comparison  of  the 
ta.x  rates  and  tax  liability  under  existing 
law  and  under  H  R.  11865: 


Employer-employee  lax  comparison 
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H.R. 
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AO 

ao 
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ai 
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Self-employed 
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&9 
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a9 
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I  would  also  point  out  that  under  the 
schedule  provided  in  the  bill  workers  and 
employees  in  1971.  tho.se  who  are  work- 
ing and  paying  taxes  in  that  year,  will 
be  paying  50  percent  more  m  social  se- 
curity taxes  than  the  employee  and  the 
employer  are  paying'  today  That  is  just 
so  that  you  may  see  where  these  taxes 
are  going  and  the  relation.ship  between 
the  taxes  that  are  impo.sed  today  and 
the  taxes  that  eventually  will  be  im- 
posed under  this  bill. 

I  point  this  out  only  by  way  of  a  pref- 
ace to  a  word  of  warning  that  there  is  a 
limit.  Mr.  Chairman,  to  the  tax  burden, 
under  the  payroll  tax.  that  can  be  placed 
on  our  employer,  on  our  pmployees,  and 
our  self-employed:  particularly  be- 
cau.se,  may  I  point  out,  that  this  is  not 
like  the  general  income  tax.  This  tax 
applies  to  the  first  dollar  you  earn 
There  are  no  exemptions  for  dependents 
and  there  are  no  deductioris  This  is  a 
gro.ss  tax.  Let  us  recognize  that  what 
we  do  in  th^  area  of  .social  securitv  al- 
ways must  be  governed  bv  and  mu.st  be 
consistent  with  the  limitations  on  that 
kind  of  tax  that  we  can  impose  upon  our 
people. 

So  much  for  that  a.spect  of  the  bill  and 
the  general  problem  in  attempting  to 
keep  this  system  on  a  sound  fiscal  basis 
There  is  another  prnblem  that  I  would 
like  to  refer  to.  particularly  as  it  relates 
to  the  aged.  It  has  to  do  with  something; 
for  which  I  have  contended  for  at  least 
6  to  8  years.  It  is,  in  my  opinion,  one  of 
the  greatest  problems  that  we  have  and 


one  that  deserves  the  most  attention  I 
refer  to  the  problem  of  those  aged  people 
today  who  were  either  born  too  soon,  or 
with  respect  to  whom  Congre.ss  acted  too 
late,  in  order  to  qualify  under  the  social 
security  system 

We  have  today  1 '_.  million  of  our  peo- 
ple over  age  72  who  are  not  covered 
either  by  any  Federal,  State,  or  local 
retirement  system  or  social  .seturity,  and 
who  have  no  basic  retirement  benefits. 
Nine  hundred  thousand  of  these  are  on 
public  a.ssistance.  I  have  .said,  and  I  say 
again,  these  are  the  forgotten  men  and 
women  in  our  consideration  of  "^le  .so- 
cial security  system.  I  have  long  urged 
that  we  do  .something  fi)r  these  forgotten 
and  needy  people.  I  am  very  happy  to 
say  that  in  this  bill  the  committee  has 
finally  made  a  start  in  doin«  .something 
to  a.ssist  in  the  problems  of  this  forgotten 
group 

And.  I  do  not  think  I  am  beint:  im- 
m'xiest  if  I  take  credit  for  having  finally 
persuaded  the  committee  at  least  to  go 
thi.s  far 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  bill  does  cover  600.- 
000  of  this  total  number  of  1.5  million 
of  our  older  people  over  the  age  of  72 
years,  most  of  whum  have  no  income  of 
their  own  and  either  rely  on  public  as- 
sistance or  their  children  for  their  main- 
tenance and  their  support  Mr  Chair- 
man, although  It  Ls  not  completely  satis- 
factory to  me,  I  do  want  to  express  my 
appreciation  to  the  committee  for  at  letust 
taking  this  step  It  will  be  recalled,  Mr 
Chairman,  that  the  la.st  time  we  had  a 


social  security  bill  before  this  Hou.se,  back 
in  .April  1961.  I  spoke  at  length  with  re- 
siioct  to  this  particular  problem 

Mr  MILLS  Mr  Chairman,  would  the 
gentleman  yield  t-o  me? 

Mr  BYRNES  of  Wl.sconsin.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  .Arkansets. 

Mr  MILLS  Fnmit  nv  to  .say  to  those 
who  are  here.  Mr.  Chairman,  that  in  all 
probability,  if  it  were  not  for  the  gentle- 
man from  Wisconsin  and  the  sucrtjestions 
hf  hius  made  from  time  to  time  in  the 
Committee,  this  particular  provision  to 
which  he  Ls  referring,',  transitional  bene- 
fits of  $35  for  these  aged  people,  would 
n(jt  have  bt-rn  in  the  bill 

Mr  Chairman,  I  think  he  is  entitled  to 
mort'  than  a  minimal  amount  of  credit 
for  it  being  in  here. 

Mr  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  I  thank 
the  Chairman 

Mr  Chairman.  I  point  this  up  again, 
even  though  I  referred  to  the  matter  at 
length  on  .April  20,  1961.  when  the  last 
social  .security  bill  wa.s  before  us,  not  only 
to  express  my  pleasure  that  we  have  at 
least  gone  this  far.  but  also  to  suggest 
that  part  of  the  job  is  left  undone  as  far 
as  this  particular  group  of  our  cltlzena 
are  concerned 

Mr  Chairman.  I  repeat  that  I  support 
this  legislation  I  b«'lieve  it  makrs  neces- 
sary Improvements  in  our  .sivijil  .security 
system  I  believe  it  puUs  our  system  on 
a  sounder  ba.sis  and  Improves  the  fiscal 
pasture  of  it 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  hopi^  that  It  will  have 
the  overwh'-lming  support  of  tht^  Mem- 
bers of  this  House 

Mr  MILI^  Mr.  Chairman,  would  my 
friend  the  gentleman  from  WLsconsln 
virld  further  to  me? 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wi.scon.sin.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Arkansas 

Mr  MILLS  Would  the  t:entleman 
take  sufTirient  time  to  advise  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Committee  with  respect  to 
the  provision  that  is  contained  in  the 
bill  providine  for  a  chans-'e  in  the  treat- 
ment of  earnings  of  farmers  under  .s(X"ia] 
.security? 

Mr  B\'RNES  of  WLscon.sin.  I  shall, 
Mr   Chairman 

What  we  do  under  the  bill  is  to  liberal- 
ize the  amount  of  gross  income  that 
faiTners  can  use  as  a  base  for  computing 
tl;e  self-emplnyed  .social  security  tax 

We  have  a  special  problem  with  re- 
spect to  farmers  which  v  e  have  always 
recognized  In  manv  cases  our  farmers 
may  have  substantial  t'ross  income,  but 
once  they  deduct  expenses  they  may  end 
up  with  a  net  loss  as  far  as  any  particu- 
lar year  mav  be  concerned  Therefore, 
under  existinir  law  we  allow  self-em- 
ployed farmers  to  compute  their  .social 
security  tax  ba.sed  on  crass  income  where 
their  net  income  is  insufficient  This 
Is  necessary  b<'cause  there  is  a  creat 
tluctuation  in  their  income  One  year 
they  may  be  able  to  compute  their  so- 
cial security  tax  on  a  net  basis  but  the 
next  year  they  have  no  net  income  or 
a  very  low  net  income,  .so  that  it  only 
makes  .sense  to  compute  it  based  on  gross 
income.  If  this  were  not  done,  it  would 
be  extremely  difficult  for  manv  farmers 
to  compile  sufficient  quarters  with 
enough  earnings  to  qualify  for  a  reason- 
able  benefit   upon   their   retirement. 
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under  existing  law,  self-employed 
farmers  have  the  following  option  In  re- 
porting their  social  security  tax:  First. 
If  annual  gross  income  from  Eigricultural 
self-employment  Is  not  over  $1,800  ei- 
ther actual  net  earnings  or  662/,  percent 
of  gross  income  may  be  repwrted;  sec- 
ond, if  gross  Income  from  agricultural 
self -employment  is  over  $1,800  and  net 
earnings  are  less  than  $1,200.  either  net 
earnint,'s  or  $1.200 — two-thirds  of 
jl  800 — may  be  reported;  and  third,  if 
the  annual  gross  income  is  more  than 
$1,800  and  net  earnings  are  $1,200  or 
more,  actual  net  earnings  must  be  re- 
ported. Under  the  bill  we  have  liberal- 
ized the  amount  of  gross  Income  they 
can  have  and  pay  tax  on  in  order  to 
continue  and  improve  the  earnings  base 
on  which  his  benefits  wUl  eventually  be 
calculated.  Thus,  under  the  bill  the 
farmer  would  have  the  following  option: 
First,  if  annual  gross  Income  from  agri- 
cultural self-employment  is  not  over 
$2,400,  either  actual  net  earnings  or  66% 
percent  of  gross  income  may  be  reported; 
second,  if  gross  income  from  agricul- 
tural self-employment  Ls  over  $2,400  and 
actual  net  earnings  are  less  than  $1,600, 
either  actual  net  earnings  or  $1,600  may 
be  reported ;  and  third,  if  gross  earnings 
are  more  than  $2,400  and  net  earnings 
are  more  than  $1,600,  the  actual  net 
earnings  must  be  reported. 

Mr.  ROBISON.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  New  York. 

Mr.  ROBISON.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
mKn  for  yielding. 

I  would  like  to  ask  for  the  gentleman's 
comment  with  reference  to  a  letter  which 
I  received  this  morning  from  a  lady  who 
stales  that  she  is  a  widow  receiving  so- 
cial security  benefits  In  the  minimum 
range. 

She  a.sked  me  if  I  thought  it  was  fair — 
the.se  are  her  words — to  have  the  in- 
crease on  a  percentage  basis.  She  F>oints 
out  further,  if  the  gentleman  will  go 
alont:  with  me.  that  a  husband  and  wife 
living  touether  on  a  percentage  basis  has 
a  higher  range  and  will  receive  a  larger 
increase  than  tho.se  situated  like  this 
lady,  who  is  in  the  poverty  class  of 
America.  I  have  an  idea  I  know  what 
the  gentleman's  answer  will  be,  and  I 
think  I  understand  what  the  social  se- 
curity system  is  supposed  to  do.  She 
asks  why  would  a  raise  across  the  board 
not  be  a  fairer  way  for  those  who  have 
a  comparable  increase  in  their  cost  of 
livint:  also. 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  Of 
cour.se.  the  very  fact  that  we  have  grad- 
uations in  the  amount  of  benefits  that 
people  receive,  it  seems  to  me  is  the  an- 
swer What  a  person  receives  is  depend- 
ent on  what  his  wage  base  has  been  dur- 
ing the  years  he  has  been  working.  It 
is  on  a  level  of  income  and  that  level  of 
income  determines  what  the  benefit  is  or 
will  ix\  We  do  guarantee  everybody  who 
is  eligible  for  benefits  a  minimum 
amount,  but  from  there  on  we  do  have 
the  graduation.  Once  we  started  mak- 
ing these  increases  in  benefits  to  keep 
pace  with  the  cost  of  living,  we  had  to 
do  it  on  a  percentage  basis.  Otherwise, 
we  would  soon  vitiate  the  whole  force  of 


graduation  of  benefits  which  is  a  con- 
sistent part  of  the  program.  I  think  it 
would  be  poor  management  of  the  sys- 
tem and  poor  judgment  to  increase  ben- 
efits for  everybody  in  any  manner  other 
than  on  a  percentage  basis. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Missouri. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  want  to  concur  in 
that  explanation  but  would  like  to  add 
one  other  thing.  Actually,  your  mini- 
mum is  wages  in  the  very  beginning,  so 
people  in  the  lowest  income  brackets 
Eictually  do  get  more  in  the  way  of  bene- 
fits in  proportion  to  the  amount  they  put 
in. 

Mr.  ROBISON.  The  gentleman  from 
Missouri  is  reminding  us  that  the  last 
increase  in  social  security  benefits  was 
only  a  dollar  increase  in  the  minimum? 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  As  I  re- 
call, we  increased  just  the  minimum  from 
$33  per  month  to  $40  per  month. 

Mr.  ROBISON.  I  want  to  make  sure 
that  the  college  students  or  the  people 
still  in  school  who  have  reached  18,  and 
their  benefits  to  their  parents  have  been 
cut  off,  will  be  brought  back  in.    Is  that 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  They  will 
be  brought  back  in  when  the  bill  be- 
comes law,  and  they  will  receive  benefits 
as  long  as  they  remain  in  school  up  until 
age  22.  Of  course,  an  application 
must  be  filed  to  show  that  they  are  still 
entitled  to  benefits. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  desire  to  the  gentle- 
man from  California  [Mr.  King]. 

Mr.  KING  of  California.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, the  bill  now  under  consideration 
provides  for  a  much  needed  increase  in 
social  security  benefits  and  for  some  other 
improvements  in  the  social  security  pro- 
gram. As  much  as  I  favor  the  provisions 
in  the  bill,  I  feel  very  strongly  that  it  does 
not  go  far  enough  toward  meeting  the 
most  serious  financial  threat  facing  our 
older  citizens  and  that  its  value  would  be 
incresised  many  times  by  including  pro- 
vision for  hospital  insurance.  The  prob- 
lem of  paying  big  hospital  bills  out  of 
sharply  reduced  financial  resources  that 
are  so  common  among  retired  older 
Americans  can,  I  believe,  only  be  effec- 
tively dealt  with  by  providing  for  hos- 
pital insurance  for  the  aged  through 
social  security, 

NEAR  AGREEMENT  ON  PLAN 

It  may  be  of  little  consolation  to  the 
aged  but  it  seemed  to  many  of  us  on  the 
committee  that  a  majority  of  the  com- 
mittee over  the  past  several  months 
would  approve  some  social  security  hos- 
pital insurance  proposal.  Indeed,  the 
committee — which  was  just  about  evenly 
divided  on  the  question  of  social  security 
hospital  Insurance — developed  the  details 
of  a  plan  that  appeared  to  me  to  be 
acceptable  to  a  majority  of  the  commit- 
tee. We  worked  many  weeks  on  the  plan 
with  Secretary  Celebrezze,  Assistant  Sec- 
retary Wilbur  J.  Cohen,  Commissioner 
of  Social  Security  Robert  M.  Ball,  and 
Chief  Actuary  Robert  J.  Myers.  These 
men  worked  diligently  and  cooperatively 
with  the  committee  in  developing  a  plan 
which  I  felt  a  majority  of  the  committee 


could  endorse.  The  proposal  was  actuar- 
ially sound,  administratively  feasible, 
and  contained  effective  solutions  to  the 
major  policy  questions  raised  in  the  ex- 
ecutive sessions. 

I  am  confident  that  the  plan  worked 
out  would  be  acceptable  to  a  majority  of 
this  House.  We  were  not  able  to  obtain 
the  necessary  votes  in  the  committee  at 
this  time  for  the  proposal;  this  is  why  I 
requested  the  committee  to  postpone 
voting  on  the  hospital  insurance  meas- 
ure. An  unfavorable  vote  might  have 
created  the  erroneous  impression  that 
the  committee  had  rejected  the  proposal 
on  its  merits.  I  do  not  wish  such  an  un- 
favorable impression  to  be  left,  for  as  I 
shall  explain  later,  I  hope  that  social 
security  hospital  insurance  will  be  a  part 
of  this  measure  when  it  is  finally  ap- 
proved by  the  President. 

EARNINGS   BASE    LAGGING    BEHIND   EARNINGS 
LEVELS 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  bill  in  its  present 
form  fails.  I  believe,  to  adjvist  the  social 
security  earnings  base  to  fully  take  ac- 
count of  the  increase  in  wage  levels  that 
has  taken  place  since  1958,  when  the 
base  was  last  adjusted. 

The  new  $5,400  earnings  base  proposed 
by  the  bill  leaves  both  the  financing  of 
social  security  and  the  level  of  benefits 
payable  under  the  program  in  a  less 
satisfactory  position  than  in  1958.  This 
is  most  regrettable.  The  bill  would  have 
to  include  an  earnings  base  increase  to 
$6,000  merely  to  restore  the  base  to  the 
degree  of  effectiveness  it  had  when  last 
adjusted  6  years  ago.  And  even  in  1958 
the  base  was  lower  than  is  necessary 
to  provide  adequate  protection  against 
wage  loss  for  the  workers  of  the  country. 

There  are  two  very  important  reasons 
why  the  base  should  be  raised  above  the 
$5,400  level  to  at  least  $6,600.  First,  if 
the  earnings  base  is  not  kept  up  to  date 
with  rising  earnings,  increasing  niunbers 
of  workers  will  have  earnings  that  can- 
not be  counted  toward  their  social  secu- 
rity payment.  With  the  $5,400  base  now 
proposed,  some  half  of  the  men  in  the 
country  will  find  that  upon  their  retire- 
ment social  security  will  not  replace  as 
large  a  part  of  their  former  earnings  as 
they  had  reason  to  expect  on  the  basis  of 
the  1950,  1954,  and  1958  social  security 
amendments. 

The  second  important  consideration  is 
that  if  the  earnings  base  is  not  increased 
as  earning?  levels  rise,  the  financial  base 
of  the  program— the  part  of  the  Nation's 
payrolls  that  is  subject  to  social  secu- 
rity contributions — decreases  propor- 
tionately. To  compensate  for  the  loss  of 
social  security  contribution  income  re- 
sulting from  a  shrinking  earnings  base, 
the  contribution  rate  has  to  be  set  at  a 
higher  level  than  would  otherwise  be 
necessary.  This  method  of  social  secu- 
rity financing— a  narrowing  earnings 
base  coupled  with  a  higher  contribution 
rate — involves  a  shift  in  financing  from 
the  higher  paid  and  toward  the  low-paid 
worker  and  should  be  avoided.  If  car- 
ried to  the  extreme,  failure  to  keep  the 
earnings  base  up  to  date  would  result  in 
a  program  under  which  just  about  all 
workers — low  paid  and  high  paid  alike — 
would  have  to  pay  the  same  amount  of 
social  security  contributions;  the  social 
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security  contribution  would  become  a 
poll  tax.  For  these  reason.s.  I  strongly 
support  increasing  the  earnings  base  to 
at  least  $6,600  now  and  to  increasing  it 
further  from  time  to  time  to  reflect  the 
increases  taking  place  in  earnings  in  our 
dynamic  economy. 

LEEWAY    LEFT    FOR    IIOSPrTAL    BENEFITS 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  believe  it  is  also  Im- 
portant for  my  colleagues  to  realize  that 
the  bill  before  us  i.s  one  that  allows  room 
for  financing  a  hospital  insurance  pro- 
posal. The  committee  supported  tailor- 
ing the  bill  to  leave  room  for  a  hospital 
insurance  proposal  in  the  event  the  othtr 
House  should — as  I  bf!i»^ve  they  will — in- 
clude It.  A  number  of  members  of  the 
committee  clearly  indicated  a  wiilingne'ss 
to  support  a  higher  cost  proposal  than 
was  adopted  if  hospital  insurance  were 
included.  I  am  confident  that  this  House 
would  welcome  inclusion  in  the  bill  of  a 
hospital  insurance  plan. 

HOSPIT.\L   INSURANTF  COSTS    NO  BARRITR  TO 
FUTURE     IMPROVEMENTS 

Some  have  expre.«;sed  concern  that 
making  the  social  security  contribution 
rate  5  percent  for  employees  and  em- 
ployers may  have  adverse  effects  on 
maintaining  the  adequacy  of  .social  secu- 
rity benefits.  There  Is  no  ba.sis  for  such 
a  fear.  There  are  features  built  into 
social  security  which  assure  that  an  up- 
to-date  benefit  can  always  bt>  paid  with- 
out increasing  the  rate  at  which  workers 
must  contribute  Both  sfxrial  security 
benefit  amounts  and  .social  .security  con- 
tributions are  determined  on  the  basis 
of  earnings.  When  earnings  levels  rl.se, 
the  result  is  that  benefits  and  contribu- 
tion payments  go  up  But  the  important 
point  Is  that  the  two  do  not  increa.se  at 
the  same  rate;  because  of  the  difft>rences 
in  the  formulas  us«^d  to  compute  them, 
contribution  payments  increa.'^e  faster 
than  benefit  payments.  In  other  words, 
the  social  security  system  actually  be- 
comes overflnanced  when  earninfrs  levels 
rise,  and  it  is  possible  for  the  Congress 
to  use  this  surplus  to  improve  benefits. 
,This  factor  is  so  substantial  that  increas- 
ing wages,  without  any  other  chanL'e. 
made  It  possible  in  19.52  to  substantially 
increase  social  security  benefits  and  not 
Increase  social  security  contributions. 

And  when  the  .social  security  earnings 
base  Is  raised  to  keep  pace  with  the  ris- 
ing earnings  levels,  as  must  be  done,  the 
additional  Income  to  the  sKial  .'^ecuritv 
trust  funds  would  yield  the  substantial 
funds  needed  to  finance  higher  benefits 
payable,  not  onlv  to  thosr  earnin::  in- 
creased credits,  but  to  all  beneficiaries 
Thus,  substantial  benefit  improvements 
can  be  provided  without  the  need  for  any 
increase  In  the  contribution  rate,  pro- 
vided only  that  we  maintain  the  eco- 
nomic growth  and  increased  earnings 
this  Nation  should  have 

Mr.  Chairman,  let  me  illustrate  what 
can  be  done  for  .social  .security  by  eco- 
nomic growth.  If  earnings  levels  con- 
tinue to  rise  for  the  next  6  years  as  thev 
have  over  the  past  6  years.  In  1970  It 
would  be  possible  to  finance  a  10-percent 
Increase  in  monthly  benefit  amounts, 
and.  If  hospital  Insurance  coverage  Is 
provided  for.  to  cover  the  full  lncrea.se 
In  the  cost  of  hospital  care,  all  without 


any  increase  in  sfxrial  .security  contribu- 
tion rates  The  mcreiuse  in  eaniins^s  and 
an  Increase  In  the  earnings  base  to  the 
level  api^roprlate  to  lltTO  earnlntjs  would 
produce  the  income  to  make  thLs  possible 

•  '  >>fCt.TT810NS    FROM    STUDT 

There  are  certain  views  on  medical 
care  for  the  aiied  that  I  believe  are  those 
of  a  majority  of  the  committee  That 
the  problem  of  financing  the  cost  of  the 
expensive  illnes.ses  aec  impanylng  old  age 
is  serious  and  widespread  is  not  an  Issue 
in  the  view  of  the  majority  And  it  can- 
not be  said  that  tiie  existing  means  of 
financing  health  care  In  old  age  have 
proved  or  are  likely  to  prove  to  be  effec- 
tive.   More  needs  to  be  done. 

During  the  past  several  years  we  have 
experimented  with  improved  medical  as- 
sistance legislation  and  we  have  seen  its 
shortcomings  We  have  .seen  that,  be- 
cause of  the  States  financial  problems, 
public  welfare  programs  that  must  de- 
pend on  State  financing  cannot  be  the 
solution  to  a  problem  that  confronts  vir- 
tually all  of  our  18  million  aged  citizens 
.And.  of  cour.se.  public  a.ssistance  can 
never  be  an  effective  means  of  prevent- 
ing poverty. 

Over  the  past  .several  years  we  have 
also  witnessed  the  development  of  new 
forms  of  private  health  Insurance  for  the 
aged  and  we  have  seen  the  limitations  of 
all  of  them.  For,  despite  the  commend- 
able efforts  of  the  private  sector,  the  fact 
remains  that  the  elderly,  the  ver\'  group 
needing  the  best  protection  because  of 
their  inordinate  health  costs,  do  not  have 
the  resources  to  purcha.se  any  but  the 
cheapest  policie.s — if  any  at  all 

These  are  harsh  economic  realities  over 
which  the  health  in.surance  organiza- 
tions have  no  contrail  It  should  come  as 
no  surprise  that  few  aged — less  th.Tn  .5 
or  6  percent  according  to  the  Wall  Street 
Journal,  for  example — have  anything 
approaching  com{)lete  protection  against 
expensive  illness. 

THE    SOCIAL    SECirKrrT    APPROACH 

The  solutions  given  attention  In  the 
committee  were  those  offered  by  i)ublic 
assistance  and  social  Insurance  A  ma- 
jority of  the  committee  was  of  the  view 
that  public  assistance  changes  were 
doomed  to  failure  unless  the  States  were 
relieved  of  part  of  their  present  finan- 
cial burden  so  that  they  could  afford  to 
support  improvement.  In  the  final  anal- 
ysis, then,  social  .security  hospital  in- 
surance Is  a  key  to  reducing  the  financial 
burden  that  prevents  States  from  im- 
proving their  public  medical  care  pro- 
grams as  well  as  the  key  to  making 
means-test  medicine  unnecessary  for 
virtually  all  of  the  aged.  Many  members 
of  the  committee  recognized  the  wish 
of  the  aged  to  avoid  the  means  test  in 
its  support  of  the  transitional  insurance 
benefits  provided  for  some  of  the  pres- 
ently unlnsurtHl  This  provision  was 
supported  by  members  on  both  sides  of 
the  aisle  because  some  of  those  aided  bv 
public  assistance  could,  as  a  result,  avoid 
the  means  test 

Our  Nations  contributory  social  in- 
surance system  offers  the  only  practical 
remedy  to  the  problem  of  hospital  cosLs 
of  the  agtxl  that  Ls  consistent  with 
Americans'  traditional   concern  for  the 


independence  and  privacy  of  the  Indi- 
vidual. Unlike'private  insurance,  .social 
security  would  enable  people  to  contrib- 
ute toward  health  benefit  protraction 
wlien  they  are  working  so  they  can  have 
it  throUK'hout  their  later  years  without 
the  need  to  pay  additional  contributions. 
Unlike  public  assistance,  social  .security 
protection  is  a  rmht  that  is  earned 
through  work  and  the  payment  of  con- 
tributions rather  than  a  rmht  based  on 
demonstrated  poverty. 

These  features,  and  the  sound  financ- 
ing that  backs  up  the  program,  have 
made  social  security  an  invaluable  part 
of  the  economic  security  of  virtually 
every  American  -  as  is  tesllHed  to  by  the 
desire  of  the  committee  and  the  Congress 
to  make  improvements  in  the  program. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  am  not  unfamiliar 
with  the  alternative  health  benefit  pro- 
posals that  have  been  made  that  would 
u.se  some  mechanism  other  than  .social 
security  For  example,  there  has  been 
talk  recently  about  helping  the  aired  buy 
health  insurance  by  allowing  them  to 
claim  the  pi'emiums  as  tax  credits.  Such 
proposals  would  deny  help  to  the  four- 
fifths  of  the  elderly  whose  incomes  are 
too  low  to  pay  income  tax  Thus  the  prp- 
l>osal  would  only  benefit  the  best  ofl 
among  the  aped — tho.se  still  working.  In 
addition,  the.se  proposals  would  create 
!oo;)holt  s  :n  the  income  tax  law  that  we 
all  seek  to  clo.se  .so  tliat  the  tax  rates  can 
be  kept  as  low  and  as  fair  a.«;  {xi.s.sible. 
Nor  do  I  see  any  more  rea.son  to  support 
a  pure  subsidy  for  the  well-off  aged  be- 
cause It  is  camoufiat'ed  as  a  tax  reduc- 
tion. And  there  would  be  no  clear  record 
of  the  cost  of  providing  aid  for  the  fa- 
vored group  It  seems  bett/r  and  more 
con.servative  to  me  to  identify  and  calcu- 
late and  record  the  cost  of  any  health 
costs  supported  by  a  Government  pro- 
gram, as  would  be  done  under  a  social 
security  plan 

Surely  It  is  more  equitable  to  rely  on 
the  time-tested  social  security  approach, 
under  which  hospital  insurance  for  prac- 
tically all  older  people  would  be  financed 
out  of  earmarked  ta.ves  paid  by  the  very 
people  who  will  qualify  for  protection 
when  they  are  old  The  problem  the 
aL'ed  face  in  meeting  lar"e  health  bills 
is  too  serious  and  too  widespread  to  be 
met  by  a  tax  device  or  any  other  such 
approach 

coNCLrsioN 

Mr  Chan-man.  the  bill,  in  its  present 
form,  represents  a  step  In  the  right  direc- 
tion despite  the  omission  of  any  j^rovi- 
sion  for  hospital  Insurance  for  the  aged 
and  the  inadt^quacy  of  the  new  earnings 
base  that  is  propo.sed.  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  vote  for  its  pa.ssage.  Hope- 
fully, this  bill  will  better  meet  the  needs 
of  the  elderly  when  it  Is  returned  to  us 
by  the  other  Hou.se     I  believe  It  will 

For  I  believe  that  a  ma'ority  of  Sena- 
tors favor  providing  hospital  insurance 
for  the  elderly  under  social  security,  just 
as  a  majority  of  this  body  would  favor 
such  legislation  if  they  had  an  opportu- 
nity to  vote  on  it  I  am  also  confident 
that  a  plan  will  be  developed  that  will  be 
wholly  in  accord  with  the  desire  of  the 
members  of  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means  for  a  sound,  conservatlvelj 
financed  plan. 
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Mr.  Chairman,  all  this  can  and  will  be 
accomplished  by  this  Congress.  We  must 
enact  a  -social  security  hospital  benefits 
plan  before  adjournment. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  desire  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Oregon  [Mr.  Ullbian]. 

Mr.  ULLMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
today  in  support  of  H.R.  11865,  the  social 
security  amendments  of  1964,  as  re- 
ported by  the  Ways  and  Means  Commit- 
tee. This  bill  contains  important 
changes  in  the  social  security  system. 
First,  is  an  immediate  5-percent  increase 
in  benefits  across  the  board  for  over  20 
million  Americans  to  partially  offset  the 
rise  In  cost  of  living  since  1958  when 
benefits  were  last  adjusted.  This  bill 
will  al.so  allow  widows  the  choice  of  be- 
ginning benefits  at  age  60,  rather  than  at 
age  62.  If  they  wish  to  accept  an  actua- 
rial reduction.  Another  most  import- 
tant  change  is  the  reduction  in  quarters 
of  coverage  required  for  elderly  persons 
over  age  72  wlio  cannot  now  qualify, 
usually  because  the  occupation  in  which 
they  were  engaged  was  not  covered  dur- 
ing their  working  life.  And,  important 
for  our  young  people,  Is  an  extension  of 
survivors'  or  dependents'  benefits  to  age 
211  if  they  are  continuing  their  education. 
Currently  these  benefits  stop  at  age  18 
even,  as  frequently  happens,  the  yoimg 
person  has  not  completed  his  or  her 
high  school  education.  These  changes 
are  to  be  financed  by  an  increase  in  the 
earnings  base  and  a  revised  tax  rate 
schedule  which  is  both  adequate  and 
sound. 

I  would  be  less  than  honest  If  I  did  not 
express  my  disappointment  that  this  bill 
does  not  also  contain  a  provision  cover- 
ing the  hospital  needs  of  our  older  citi- 
zens as  well.  As  Members  of  the  House 
know,  the  recommendations  of  the  Pres- 
ident received  long  and  careful  consid- 
eration during  committee  hearings  and 
In  executive  sessions.  Let  me  say  here, 
too.  that  no  one  on  the  committee  gave 
more  time  and  thoughtful  attention  to 
these  considerations  than  the  distin- 
guished chairman,  the  gentleman  from 
Arkansas  [Mr.  Mills].  We  looked  at 
the  administration's  proposals  and  we 
studied  numerous  alternative  ways  of 
providing  adequate  care  within  the  lim- 
its of  maintaining  the  actuarial  sound- 
ness of  the  social  security  system.  We 
were  always  mindful  of  the  fact  that, 
under  the  law.  the  cost  of  a  hospital  in- 
surance program  would  come  out  of  the 
pockets  of  working  people  in  the  form  of 
an  appropriate  increase  in  their  social 
security  tax.  I  fully  believe  that  our 
younger  people  both  want  and  are  will- 
ing to  pay  for  this  program. 

I  war.t  the  Record  to  clearly  show  that 
the  decision  by  the  cxjmmlttee  to  report 
out  the  bill  we  are  now  considering  was 
not  a  decision  against  the  President's 
prop(\';al  to  i)rovlde  hospital  care  for 
elderly  Americans  under  social  security. 
Time  and  again,  in  our  consideration,  it 
was  made  abundantly  clear  that  the 
b<'nerits  In  this  bill  would  not  preclude 
the  enactment  of  a  hospital  insurance 
program  within  the  restriction  of  the 
theoretical  10-percent  ceiling  on  com- 
bined employer-employee  contributions 
to  the  fund     The  committee,  in  its  June 


24  press  release  specifically  pointed  out 
that  the  changes  proposed  in  the  legis- 
lation we  are  considering  today  are 
"made  without  prejudice  to  possible  ac- 
tion at  a  future  time  on  the  subject  of 
hospital  insurance  under  social  security 
or  on  the  subject  of  amendments  to  the 
medical  assistance  for  the  aged  provi- 
sions under  title  I  of  the  Social  Security 
Act." 

It  should  be  very  clear  to  the  American 
people  that,  in  enacting  this  bill  today. 
we  are  not  brushing  the  issue  of  social 
security  hospital  care  under  the  rug.  be- 
cause it  is  a  problem  which  time  has 
shown  cannot  be  bnished  under  the  rug. 
Evidence  continues  to  mount  that  the 
problem  facing  older  men  and  women, 
set  forth  by  the  President  in  his  health 
message  on  February  10  of  this  year,  is 
becoming  Increasingly  severe.  As  Presi- 
dent John.son  pointed  out: 

One-third  of  the  aged  who  are  forced  to 
ask  for  old-age  assistance  do  po  because  of  111 
health,  and  one-third  of  our  public  assist- 
ance funds  going  to  older  people  Is  spent  for 
medical  care.  For  many  others,  serious  Ill- 
ness wipes  out  savings  and  carries  their  fam- 
ilies Into  poverty.  For  these  people,  old  age 
can  be  a  dark  corridor  of  fear. 

Almost  exactly  a  year  earlier,  in  his 
message  to  the  Congress  on  the  elderly 
citizens  of  our  Nation,  President  Kennedy 
had  said  in  a  similar  vein: 

A  proud  and  resourceful  nation  can  no 
longer  ask  its  elder  people  to  live  in  constant 
fear  of  a  serious  Illness  for  which  adequate 
funds  are  not  available.  We  owe  them  the 
right  of  dignity  In  sickness  as  well  as  In 
health.  'We  can  achieve  this  by  adding 
health  insurance — primarily  hospitalization 
Insurance — to  our  successful  social  security 
system. 

I,  for  one.  Mr.  Chairman,  cannot  forget 
that  hearings  on  this  subject  had  begun 
in  the  very  week  that  President  Kermedy 
was  assassinated.  I,  as  well  as  most  of 
the  Members  of  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  first  heard  the  dreadful  news 
sitting  in  session  at  those  hearings.  Our 
sense  of  obligation  to  the  country  in  the 
matter  of  finding  the  best  way  to  enact 
a  program  of  care  through  social  secu- 
rity has  been  deepened  by  our  sense  of 
obligation  to  the  martyred  President 
who  was  so  thoroughly  committed  to  its 
enactment.  For  his  commitment  grew 
out  of  his  pride  in  the  resourcefulness 
of  our  country,  combined  with  a  deep 
consciousness  that  we  cannot  really  be 
a  strong  and  infiuential  nation  while 
one  of  the  least  of  us  is  in  need. 

The  case  for  extending  our  social  se- 
curity system  to  provide  protection 
against  heavy  medical  costs  for  the  el- 
derly, to  which  President  Johnson  is  also 
deeply  committed,  rests  uE>on  our  hu- 
manitarian ideals  and  our  determina- 
tion to  overcome,  in  our  time,  those  an- 
cient enemies  of  mankind — poverty,  ig- 
norance, and  disease.  It  rests,  too,  upon 
the  facts  of  our  time — facts  which  were 
so  clearly  reestablished  in  my  mind  by 
the  hearings  conducted  by  the  commit- 
tee. 

One  of  these  facts  is  that  the  Kerr- 
MlUs  law  passed  in  1960  cannot  do  the 
whole  job,  as  some  people  contended  It 
could.  Four  years  after  its  enactment, 
we  find  the  States  with  a  helter-skelter  of 


conflicting  programs.  Predictably,  the 
most  complete  programs  are  generally 
limited  to  the  high-income  States  and 
assistance  received  depends  less  on  medi- 
cal and  financial  need  than  on  where 
the  recipient  happens  to  live.  It  is  an 
unfortunate  fact  that  73  percent  of  the 
funds  expended  under  MAA  programs  in 
a  representative  month  went  to  five 
States  which  have  within  their  borders 
only  33  percent  of  the  Nation's  aged 
population.  At  the  other  extreme,  there 
were  17  States  with  no  MAA  program 
in  operation  as  of  June  30  this  year. 

At  the  same  time,  considerable  evi- 
dence gathered  during  the  hearings  in- 
dicated that  the  very  purpose  of  the 
Kerr-Mills  program— namely,  to  provide 
medical  care,  over  and  above  existing  old- 
age  assistance  programs,  to  those  who 
are  medically  in  need  "but  whose  income 
and  resources  are  insufficient  to  meet  the 
costs  of  necessary  medical  services,"  is 
not  being  realized.  Because  of  the  more 
favorable  Federal  matching  provisions 
under  Kerr-Mills,  the  evidence  shows 
that  some  States  have  transferred 
cases — particularly  nursing  home  cases— 
from  their  old-age  assistance  rolls  to  the 
new  program. 

It  is  impossible  to  tell  from  the  statis- 
tics available  to  us  when  and  how  often 
these  transfers  are  occurring,  but  I 
wonder— and  so  do  a  number  of  my  col- 
leagues— just  how  many  of  the  recipients 
listed  as  benefiting  from  the  Kerr-Mills 
law  are  those  people  it  was  designed  to 
help.  A  by  no  means  exceptional  oc- 
currence was  the  reporting  by  one  State- 
Washington— of  1,176  MAA  recipients  m 
May  of  1963  and  a  June  reporting  of 
9  623  recipients,  over  eight  times  as 
many.  State  officials  explained  that  this 
tremendous  increase  in  MAA  was  caused 
by  the  transfer  of  people  receiving  long- 
term  nursing  home  care  vmder  OAA  to 
the  State's  new  medical  assistance  for 
the  aged  plan.  If  anyone  can  tell  me, 
for  example,  how  many  of  the  181,056 
recipients  of  MAA  in  May  of  1964  were 
the  persons  Kerr-Mills  was  designed  to 
help  and  how  many  were  actually  trans- 
fers from  OAA.  I  would  like  to  have  the 
figure. 

Let  me  make  clear,  at  this  point,  that 
I  am  not  critical  of  the  Kerr-Mills  pro- 
gram itself.  I  agree  with  the  admin- 
istration that  it  can  admirably  supple- 
ment the  benefit  package  contained  in 
the  administration  bill.  Kerr-Mills  is, 
indeed,  built  for  flexibility  in  this  regard. 
I  do  however,  want  to  make  my  position 
quite  clear  that  Kerr-Mills  is  no  sub- 
stitute for  the  administration  plan,  and 
in  my  opinion  never  can  be,  because  it 
depends  too  heavily  on  the  already-bur- 
dened budgets  of  the  States.  It  is  this 
fact  of  life,  rather  than  any  lack  of  con- 
cern for  our  elders  at  the  State  level, 
which,  quite  naturally,  forces  them  to 
build  into  State  programs  such  limita- 
tions as  rigid  means  test  provisions,  lien 
laws,  limitations  on  beneflts,  the  require- 
ment that  relatives  be  questioned,  and 
other  features.  As  a  result,  too  many  of 
our  older  people  find  qualifying  so 
humiliating  that  they  often  do  not 
apply  for  the  assistance  they  need  and 
are  entitled  to. 
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We  also  found.  In  the  course  of  the 
hearings,  that  the  one  feature  used  a.s  an 
argument  In  support  of  Kerr-Mills — that 
it  guarantees  freedom  for  the  individual 
to  choose  his  own  doctor,  thereby  main- 
taining the  Important  doct  M-pacietU  re- 
lationship— was  far  from  being  reali;'.ed. 
An  example,  brought  out  under  the  ques- 
tioning of  Congressman  Kin»-..  was  the 
evidence  that  90  percfir.  of  the  funds  for 
hospital  care  under  the  California  plan 
wpnt  to  county  hospitals  in  the  State,  In 
laree  part  beC'TUse  nf  a  so-called  corridor 
plan  under  which  pf>ople  who  wanted  t) 
io  to  a  private  hospital  instead  must  pay 
'iir  21  days  of  their  own  hospital  care, 
but  could  receive  free  care  in  a  county 
hv-Mital  Immediately  Congressman 
King  made  the  telhng  oolnt.  and  his  wit- 
ness agreed,  that  such  a  practice  hardly 
served  the  Kerr-Mills  purpose  of  pro- 
viding free  choice  of  doct'irs  since,  in  a 
county  hospital,  the  patient  is  cared  for 
by  the  county  hospital  staff,  rather  than 
a  private  physician 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  the  five  volumes  of 
hearings  before  the  committee,  volumi- 
nous pages  of  claims  by  organizations 
representing  physicians  claim  that  the 
Kr'rr-Mills  program  is  doing  the  job  it 
was  intended  to  do  I  know  that  physi- 
cians are  concerned  with  providiiig  older 
people  with  better  medical  care  than  they 
have  been  getting,  but  I  sometimes  won- 
der, in  view  of  the  lerord  u  h.y  physi- 
cians who  represpiU  such  a  noble  profes- 
.sion,  who  spend  years  in  training  to 
learn  to  seek  the  whole  truth  in  solving 
the  Ills  of  the  body,  should  be  so  willing 
to  accept  less  than  the  whole  truth  In 
faring  up  to  the  .social  resrxinsibility  of 
both  themselves  and  the  Nation  to  pro- 
vide a  solution  to  the  ver>-  real  problem 
of  adequate  medical  care  for  the  aged 

Much  as  I  had  hoppd  that  the  insur- 
ance Industry  could  do  the  iob  of  pro- 
viding adequate  coveratzp  withm  the 
means  of  the  maior.tv  of  our  ased.  it 
ha-s  now  been  amply  demonstrated  that 
they  cannot.  In  the  courst^  of  the  hear- 
ing's. I  questioned  representativ^xs  of  the 
insurance  Industry  on  the  ava;!abi:ity  of 
coverage  and  the  cost  of  existing'  poli- 
cies. In  spite  of  the  eneriretic  and  imag- 
inative'efforts  of  the  mdustry.  very  little 
progress  has  been  made  Tlie  hearings 
conducted  this  spring  hv  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Aging  brought  out  that 
the  10.3  million  persons  having  health 
policies  was  "an  inflated  figure,  concoc- 
ted to  create  an  illusion  of  :'reat  strides 
by  private  health  insurance  in  extending 
coverage  to  the  a^ied  "  The  report  of  the 
committee  pointed  out  that  only  one  in 
four  older  persons  hold  ar'equate  hospi- 
tal insurance  under  tht^  definition  of  ade- 
quacy established  by  the  .American  Hjs- 
pital  Association  and  that  well  over  one- 
half  of  all  commercial  insurance  policies 
pay  only  $10  or  le.ss  a  day  toward  hospi- 
tal room  and  board  char^res  Blue  Cross. 
which  the  committee  found  came  closest 
to  providing  adequate  hospital  insurance 
for  the  aged.  Is  now  und^r  competitive 
cost  pressures  employing  a  variety  of  de- 
vices such  as  deductibles,  coinsurance 
and  dollar  limits  on  benefits.  The  wide- 
ly advertised  and  much-heralded  State- 
65  plans  have  premiums  which  amount 
to  one-sixth  of  the  median  incomes  of 


aged  couples,  and  even  witli  tins  tie- 
mrndous  cost,  benefit.^  must  be  limited 
by  the  use  of  sucii  devices  as  exclusion 
of  preexisting  conditions,  deductibles 
and  coinsurance  Furthermore,  pre- 
miums are  bv  no  means  static  and  many 
plans  are  losing  enroUees  rather  than 
expanding. 

It  .seems  to  me,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  the 
time  ha-s  come  for  us  to  recognize  that 
no  one  single  approach  is  ever  going  to 
do  the  entire  job  and  that  we  must  Ux)k 
at  the  picture  .squarely  and  determine 
how.  by  a  loint  effort  of  the  private  and 
public  sectors  of  the  economy  we  can 
find  b«'tter  ways  of  meeting  this  national 
problem.  This  was  the  position  taken  by 
Secretary  Celebre7.7;e  when  he  appcarrd 
i)etore  the  committee  urging  that  we  en- 
act the  administrations  healtii  care  bill 
as  a  floor  protection.  This  floor  could 
thi'H  bp  supplemented  bv  .savings  and  in- 
surance while  public-assistance-t>T3e 
prot;rams  could  provide  for  those  in  need 
.\nd.  with  the  high  cost  of  hospital  in- 
surance provided  for,  States  would  be 
financially  able  to  extend  the  range  of 
these  supplementary  services  for  those 
who  qualify  for  O.AA  or  MAA. 

Most  i:>eople  who  have  studied  the 
situati  m  exhaustively,  even  some  of  the 
prominent  Republicans  who  had  first  op- 
posed using  social  security,  have  come  to 
the  same  conclusion,  that  it  must  be  used 
to  do  part  of  the  Job  T\vo  notable  ex- 
amples are  formiT  Secretaries  of  the  D«'- 
oartment  of  Health.  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare under  Republican  administrations. 
Marion  B  Folsom  and  Arthur  S  Flem- 
min  ' 

Former  Secretary  Folsom  reversed  his 
earlier  opposition  to  using  S(x;ial  security 
on  Januap.'  0.  1961.  when,  in  an  addre.ss 
befr)re  the  White  House  Conference  on 
'Aging,  he  said: 

The  lotflcal  plan,  itnd  one  which  Is  endorsed 
bv  most  students  of  the  sublect.  Is  to 
finance  iind  administer  a  program  of  health 
Insurance  for  retired  people  through  the 
old-age.  survivors,  and  d!.':\bl!lty  program — 

Because  it  would  spread  the  cost  over 
the  entire  wage  earning  population — 

without  adverse  effect  on  the  Federal  budget 
md  with  little  if  any  adverse  effect  on  the 
economy. 

Secretary  nemmin-r,  as  Chairman  of 
the  National  Committee  on  Health  Care 
of  the  A^red.  worked  with  an  illustrious 
group  of  experts  and.  after  a  year-long 
study  of  all  p,').s.sible  alteniatives,  last  No- 
vember i.ssued  a  report  proposing  a  dual 
public-private  proernm  of  health  insur- 
ance for  the  p -ed  which  could  cover 
rou"hly  two-thirds  of  the  ag>'rei,'ate 
health  care  ccxsts.  The  public  plan,  as 
proposed  by  the  Committee  -.should 
utilize  the  principle  of  contributory  so- 
cial insurance  to  cover  all  persons  65 
years  of  ane  and  over,  w  ith  payments  col- 
lected during  the  working  years  of  all 
emi)loy(Kl  and  self-employed  persons  " 

Mr  Flemming  also  ap{>eared  bt^fore  the 
Ways  and  Meaiis  Committee  hist  Novem- 
b«'r  to  nMterate  his  support  for  the  so- 
cial .security  methni  of  financing  the  hos- 
pital care  provisions  of  the  proirram  his 
Committee  recommended. 

One  final  point  about  the  President's 
proposal  for  hospital  care  under  social 


security  which  is,  I  believe,  often  over- 
looked is  that  it  is  essentially  a  bill  to 
help  tho.se  people  who  have  been  hard 
working,  self-suiricient  citizens  all  of 
their  lives  The  catastrophic  effect  of  a 
medical  bill,  which  can  quickly  run  into 
thousands  of  dollars,  can  be  described  as 
constituting  one  of  the  greatest  fears 
facing  those  who  want  to  retain  their 
dignity  and  self-sufficiency  when  they 
retire.  These  people  are  proud  of  their 
.self -sufficiency  and  are  unwilling  to  enter 
a  welfare  office  if  it  is  at  all  po.ssible  to 
find  another  way.  They  know  that  their 
children  with  growiii:,'  families  are  will- 
ing to  help  all  they  can.  but  they  also 
know  that  money  spent  on  their  behalf 
is  greatly  needed  in  those  growing  fami- 
lies and  if  it  does  not  deprive  them  of 
basic  needs  at  the  prt  .sent  time,  can  and 
often  does  deprive  their  grandchildren 
of  college  in  the  future.  The  aged  per- 
sons with  modest  incomes  are  the  one 
.segment  of  onv  population  for  whom  no 
jirovision  has  been  made.  The  very 
wealthy  aged  are  allowed  liberal  medical 
expense  deductions  and  governmental 
action  has  been  taken  to  help  the  very 
poor,  but  for  those  uho  have  been  self- 
supporting  all  their  lives,  there  is  noth- 
ing. 

In  closing.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  want  to 
again  compliment  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee and  the  other  members  of  the 
committee  for  the  ureat  concern  they 
have  shown  in  this  matter,  for  the  many 
months  and  untold  hours  they  have 
spent  and  for  the  care  and  diligence  they 
have  shown  in  .seeking  a  good  solution. 
In  concluding.  I  want  to  remind  mv  col- 
leagues that  it  is  the  hope  of  millions 
of  Americans  that  the  Senate  will  add  a 
hospitalization  program  as  an  amend- 
ment to  the  bill  we  are  now  considering 
so  that  the  conference  committee  can 
utilize  all  the  work  and  expert  under- 
standing of  the  House  committee  mem- 
bers and  come  out  with  a  sound  pro- 
gram of  hospital  care   for  the  aized. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr  Chairman.  I  yield 
such  time  a-s  he  may  desire  to  the  gen- 
tleman      from       Ma.ssarhusefts       I  Mr. 

BfKKEl. 

Mr.  BURKE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
strongly  endorse  the  across-the-board 
.')- percent  benefit  increase  provided 
under  the  bill  as  one  of  the  mmt  urgently 
needed  improvements  in  the^)cial  secu- 
rifv  jnogram  at  this  time  The  increase 
will  be  very  helpful  to  the  nearly  20  mil- 
lion .social  .security  beneficiaries  now  get- 
ting monthly  cliecks.  It  is  estimated 
that,  under  the  bill,  about  $900  million 
will  be  paid  out  in  additional  social  secu- 
rity benefits  over  the  first  12  months  of 
operations. 

As  the  productivity  of  our  economy  has 
Increivsed.  active  workers  have  shared  in 
the  fruits  of  Increased  production 
through  wage  Increases,  so  that  even 
though  prices  have  rl.sen  they  are  gen- 
erally better  off  as  a  result  of  the  expan- 
sion In  the  economy.  Retired  people 
getting  social  security  benefits,  on  the 
other  hand,  have  experienced  the  full 
weight  of  the  Increase  In  the  cost  of  liv- 
ing since  1958,  when  the  last  general 
Increase  in  social  security  benefits  w»5 
enacted.    Those  who  must  live  solely  on 
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their  benefits — and  about  half  have  no 
other  significant  Income  they  can  count 
on — find  it  very  hard  to  absorb  even  a 
small  increase  in  prices  on  their  meager 
incomes.  The  aged — -particularly  those 
who  are  retired — are  among  the  poorest 
groups  In  our  population  today.  Social* 
security  benefits  are  the  chief  source  of 
support  for  the  retired  aged  and  a  5-per- 
cent increase  in  these  benefits  is  an 
Important  step  in  the  effort  to  reduce 
and  alleviate  poverty  in  the  United 
States. 

The  bill  also  provides  for  lowering  from 
ape  62  to  60  the  age  at  which  a  widow 
can  start  getting  widows'  benefits  based 
on  her  dec(>ased  husband's  earnings. 
Widows"  benefits  will  be  available  2  years 
earlier  than  they  now  are,  and  the  bene- 
fits fi>r  women  who  claim  them  before 
ai^e  62  will  be  reduced  to  take  account  of 
the  longer  time  over  which  they  will  be 
paid.  Thus  the  change  will  not  increase 
the  ctst  of  social  security  but  neverthe- 
less will  ;:et  benefit  payments  out  to 
widows  when  they  are  needed  before  age 
62 

Widows,  particularly  those  who  are 
widowed  late  in  life — when  they  are 
hearing  ape  62 — simply  cannot  be  ex- 
pected to  suddenly  find  work  and  start 
supi)orting  tliemselves  after  many  years 
at  home  as  wives  and  mothers.  Many  of 
the  180.000  widows'  of  insured  workers 
who  are  60  and  61  and  who  would  start 
cottine  benefits  under  this  bill  in  the 
first  12  months  of  operations  have  been 
unable  to  support  themselves  and  have 
had  to  turn  to  their  children  or  to  public 
or  private  welfare  agencies  for  help;  the 
benefits  that  they  will  get  under  this 
bill  will  make  an  important  difference  in 
the  lives  of  these  older  widows. 

About  $175  million  in  benefits  will  be 
paid  to  275.000  children  next  year  under 
the  provision  that  a  child  may  continue 
to  receive  benefits  after  he  attains  age 
18  and  until  he  becomes  age  22  if  he  is 
in  .scho<il.  This  money  will  be  an  invest- 
ment in  America's  future,  for  it  will  go 
to  children  who  otherwise  might  not  be 
able  to  continue  with  their  education  be- 
cause they  can  no  longer  depend  upon 
their  fathers'  earnings  for  support. 

This  provision  brings  the  social  secu- 
rity pro'-ram  into  line  with  educational 
conditior.s  as  we  find  them  today.  Edu- 
catiniuil  requirements  for  jobs  today  are 
considerably  higher  than  they  were  in 
the  past  For  many  jobs  education  be- 
yond hi'zii  school  is  required,  and  a  high 
school  education  is  a  basic  requirement 
for  many  more  jobs  than  previously. 
Under  the  new  provision  most  child  bene- 
ficiaries will  be  able  to  count  on  benefits 
for  support  while  they  finish  high  school 
or  go  to  vocational  schools,  and  many  of 
them  will  have  this  income  through  col- 
lege. It  is  altogether  proper  that  social 
security  benefits,  which  are  a  substitute 
for  the  lost  earnings  of  a  parent,  should 
provide  the  support  that  the  child's 
parent,  if  he  were  alive,  would  have  pro- 
vided to  help  the  child  go  to  school. 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  yield  such  time  as  he  may 
desire  to  the  gentleman  from  Virginia 
tMr.  BroyhtllI. 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  would  urge  my  colleagues 


In  this  body  to  support  the  bill  we  have 
before  us  today,  H.R.  11865. 

Although  some  changes  were  made  in 
the  social  security  system  in  1961,  this 
bill  is  the  first  comprehensive  revision  of 
the  system  since  1958.  As  my  colleagues 
will  recall,  in  1958,  we  provided  for  about 
a  7-percent  increase  in  social  security 
benefits  to  reflect  changes  which  had 
taken  place  in  the  economy  since  the  last 
across-the-board  increase  in  1954. 

No  one  can  deny  that  our  economy  has 
undergone  changes  since  1958,  particu- 
larly with  respect  to  the  consumer  price 
index,  sometimes  referred  to  as  the  cost- 
of-living  index.  This  index  has  risen 
almost  7  percent  since  1958,  causing  a 
deterioration  in  the  value  of  the  social 
security  benefits  paid  our  retired  and  dis- 
abled, and  their  dependents  or  survivors. 
This  has  forced  them  to  turn  to  other 
resources,  which  in  many  cases  are  some- 
what meager,  limited,  or  even  nonex- 
istent. If  we  do  not  act  here  today,  I 
am  fearful  that  many  of  these  people, 
living  on  limited  income,  may  deplete 
these  other  resources  or  at  least  find  them 
insufficient  to  absorb  creeping  inflation. 

On  this  point  let  me  set  the  record 
straight.  I  have  not,  and  will  not  be  a 
party  to  the  economic  policies  of  this  and 
other  Democratic  administrations  which 
have  not  only  failed  to  turn  the  tide  of 
inflation,  but  which  have  willfully  con- 
tributed to  its  threatening  growth.  I 
will,  however,  join  here  today  in  meeting 
a  responsibiUty  the  majority  party  owes 
to  our  social  security  recipiefits.  Mr. 
Chairman,  were  it  not  for  these  reckless 
economic  policies  the  respected  chair- 
man of  our  committee  would  not  be  be- 
fore this  House  asking  that  social  secu- 
rity benefits  be  raised  by  5  percent. 

I  give  fair  warning  that  unless  the  ad- 
ministration and  the  majority  Members 
of  this  Congress  reverse  their  policies  and 
begin  seriously  attacking  inflation,  this  is 
one  Member  who  may  not  be  so  willing 
to  support  an  across-the-board  increase 
in  benefits  next  time  around. 

I  regret.  Mr.  Chairman,  that  it  is  not 
a  6-percent  benefit  increase  we  are  vot- 
ing on  today.  I  feel  that  this  would  more 
clearly  reflect  the  inflation  that  has  taken 
place  since  1958.  However,  some  of  my 
colleagues  on  the  committee  in  their  zeal 
to  enact  so-called  King-Anderson  medi- 
care, whether  the  American  people  want 
it  or  not,  felt  that  the  door  should  be  left 
open  for  financing  medicare  under  this 
bill.  Therefore,  they  blocked  in  commit- 
tee a  more  exact  adjustment  in  the  bene- 
fits for  the  infiation  which  they  them- 
selves had  caused.  This  is  a  strange 
paradox  for  the  party  that  is  all  the  time 
saying  it  wants  to  do  something  for  "the 
people" — they  take  away  over  6  percent 
of  the  value  of  the  social  security  recipi- 
ents' retirement  income  and  now  propose 
under  this  bill  to  give  them  back  5  per- 
cent of  it.  This  my  friends  is  nothing 
more  than  Texas  horse  trading.  But  I 
doubt  the  20  million  receiving  social 
security  benefits  will  be  so  easily  fooled. 

These  medicare  enthusiasts  on  the 
conunittee  and  the  administration 
spokesmen  felt  that  a  deserved  6-percent 
cash  benefit,  while  desirable,  would  have 
precluded  the  addition  of  medicare  to 
the  bill  by  the  other  body,  or  by  this  body 


at  a  later  date.  That  is,  it  would  not  be 
possible  without  pushing  the  combined 
employee-employer  tax  beyond  10  per- 
cent and  raising  the  taxable  wage  base 
several  hundreds  of  dollars  beyond  what 
this  bill  contemplates.  However,  I  would 
seriously  question  whether  it  could  be 
done  with  even  a  5-percent  increase  in 
cash  benefits  without  endangering  the 
financial  solvency  of  the  fund,  or  with- 
out the  future  enactment  of  increases  in 
either  the  tax  or  the  wage  base,  or  both. 

This  whole  development  in  the  com- 
mittee merely  proves  what  I  have  hy- 
pothesized for  some  time — you  cannot 
have  social  security-financed  medicare 
and  still  do  what  needs  to  be  done  to  pre- 
serve and  strengthen  the  existing  social 
security  system.  I  say  let  us  forget  about 
this  medicare  monster  and  meet  our 
responsibilities  to  the  existing  social  se- 
curity system.  Let  us  pass  this  5-per- 
cent increase  and  hope  the  Senate  has 
the  wisdom  to  make  it  6  percent. 

Mr.  Chairman,  before  relinquishing 
my  time,  I  would  like  to  comment  on 
some  other  aspects  of  this  bill. 

I  concur  with  the  chairman  of  our 
committee  as  to  the  need  to  extend 
child's  insurance  benefits  beyond  the  at- 
tainment of  age  18.  Many  children  do 
not  complete  high  school  prior  to  reach- 
ing age  18,  and  many  go  on  to  graduate 
from  college.  I  see  no  reason  why  bene- 
fits should  not  be  extended  to  these  de- 
serving young  people  who  are  pursuing 
knowledge.  We  have  too  many  high 
school  and  college  dropouts  as  it  is.  I 
know  from  my  own  experience  that  there 
is  nothing  so  valuable  as  a  good  educa- 
tion. 

I  feel  that  we  should  do  something  for 
those  age  72  and  over  who  lack  the 
requisite  number  of  quarters  in  covered 
employment  to  qualify  for  social  security 
benefits.  I  particularly  feel  that  some- 
thing should  be  done  for  those  more  than 
1  million  widows  age  72  and  over  whose 
husbands  did  not  work  in  covered  em- 
ployment. For  the  overwhelming  ma- 
jority of  these  people,  they  were  born 
too  early  or  we  acted  too  late  to  bring 
them  within  the  social  security  system. 
Mr.  Chairman,  there  are  l^z  million  of 
these  people.  I  had  hoped  that  we  would 
be  able  to  bring  them  all  within  the  sys- 
tem. However,  the  bill  falls  short  of 
this  goal  in  that  it  reaches  only  about 
one-third  of  them. 

I  supported  this  provision  to  liberalize 
the  required  quarters  of  coverage  neces- 
sary to  qualify  for  benefits  in  hope  that 
we  will  act  soon  to  extend  benefits  to 
those  still  remaining. 

I  also  feel  it  is  desirable  to  reduce  the 
age  at  which  widows  may  qualify  for 
benefits  from  62  to  60.  It  is  not  uncom- 
mon for  women  to  be  considerably 
younger  than  their  husbands,  say  by  4, 
5,  or  6  years,  and  for  them  to  be  widowed 
w^hile  in  their  late  fifties  or  early  sixties. 
Under  present  law,  although  their  hus- 
bands may  have  been  age  65  or  over  and 
retired  on  social  security,  they  must  wait 
until  age  62  before  they  can  receive  ben- 
efits through  their  deceased  husband's 
entitlement.  This  may  leave  them  with 
little  or  no  source  of  support  for  a  time. 
Lowering  the  age  to  60  will  somewhat 
lessen  this  danger.     At  the  same  time. 
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there  will  be  no  longrun  cost  to  the 
trust  fund  as  the  amount  they  can  elect 
to  receive  at  this  earlier  age  will  be  re- 
duced actuarially 

Mr.  Chairman,  two  provision.s  of  thi.<; 
bill,  however,  give  m*^  .stmie  concern 
The  first  is  the  compulsory  coverasf-  of 
self-employed  doctors.  It  would  seem 
to  me  that  as  long  as  the  medical  pro- 
fession prefers  to  remain  outside  the  so- 
cial security  system,  this  choice  is  thnrs 
and  theirs  alone  to  make  Thi.s  theory 
has  prevailed  heretofore:  namely,  that  It 
should  be  up  to  the  croun  a.^  'o  whether 
or  not  they  desire  coverage  On  this  ba- 
sis, during  the  consideration  of  the  1960 
amendments,  the  Senate  removed  the 
House  provision  extending  coverage  to 
doctors. 

While  the  self-employpd  were  first  cov- 
ered under  the  social  security  amend- 
ments act  of  1950  and  their  coverage  was 
broadened  and  liberalized  under  the  19.t4 
and  1956  amendments,  .^jelf-employrd 
doctors  were  specifically  excluded  I  am 
fully  aware  of  the  Social  Security  Admin- 
istration's attempts  to  cover  them  but 
here  the  record  speaks  for  itself— such 
attempts  have  failed 

I  know  of  no  delude  of  requests  from 
the  medical  profession  requesting  th!.'= 
coverage.  In  fact,  my  experience  ha.^ 
been  to  the  contrary.  All  the  doctors 
I  have  heard  from  do  not  want  to  be 
covered.  Where  is  the  evidence  that  a 
majority  of  doctors  want  .social  .secuntv 
coverage?  I  feel  that  it  Is  incumbent 
upon  those  who  support  this  move  to 
produce  such  evidence,  particularly  In 
light  of  past  developments  I  only  hope 
that  the  Senate  will  act  as  they  did  in 
1960  and  strike  this  provision 

In  addition.  I  have  reservations  about 
the  desirability  of  Includins:  employee 
tips  and  gratuities  for  social  security 
purposes. 

In  the  House  report  accompanying  the 
social  security  amendments  of  1958  your 
committee  had  this  to  say  about  the 
coverage  of  tips ; 

Your  committee  gave  serious  consideration 
to  the  question  of  Including  In  credlt.ible 
wages  the  tips  that  are  received  by  an  em- 
ployee directly  from  the  customer  even 
though  the  employer  does  not  require  an 
accounting  We  are  aware  that  because  such 
tips  are  not  now  counted  tow.u-d  beneflts  a 
large  number  of  employees  have  inadequate 
protection  under  the  system  The  average 
wages,  without  tips,  of  employees  who  cus- 
tomarily receive  tips  afe  relatively  low,  their 
beneflta  reflect  only  this  level  of  earnings 
rather  than  the  true  level  of  their  earnings 
from  work 

There  are.  however,  considerable  difficulties 
In  determining  the  amounts  of  tips  to  be 
counted  and  in  securing  reports  of  these 
amounts.  Your  cnmmlttee  considered  plans 
relating  to  the  priiblems  Involved,  but  was 
not  able.  In  the  time  at  Irs  disposal,  to  satisfy 
Itself  that  such  plans  would  be  workable  on 
a  national  scale.  We  have  asked  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  and 
the  Department  of  the  Treasury  to  ^Ive  fur- 
ther study  to  this  question  with  .i  view  to 
submitting  recommendations  on  the  problem 
to  the  committee  as  early  as  possible 

I  ask.  where  is  the  study  that  HEW 
and  Treasury  were  directed  to  make'' 
Where  are  their  rtx-ommendations^  I 
did  not  see  them.  The  committee  simply 
took  the  language  of  a  b:ll  introduced 


by  my  colleague  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  (Mr.  Keoch!.  altered  it.  and  in- 
corporated it  into  the  bill  wf  have  before 
us  today. 

I  personally  do  not  feel  that  this  pro- 
po.sal  Ls  workable  on  a  national  scale 
and  yet.  this  would  srrm  to  be  one  of  the 
criteria  laid  down  by  the  1958  House 
report.  It  is  bound  to  create  problems 
for  employees  and  employers  alike 

It  was  not  considered  in  a  public 
hearing  The  industries  concerned  were 
L'lvpn  from  nne  afternoon  to  the  foUow- 
Incr  morning  to  present  their  views  in 
writlntr.  and  then  these  written  views 
were  considered  behind  closed  commit- 
tee doors  without  the  benefit  of  personal 
appearances  and  the  nece.ssary  question- 
Intr  of  these  industn*'  representatives 

I  feol  that  this  nroposal  was  hastily 
considered  and  included  in  the  bill,  al- 
though I  do  not.  by  any  means,  challenge 
t^.e  motives  of  its  authors  Certainly 
their  motives  were  well  intended  But 
I  certainly  hope  that  the  Senate  will  clve 
is  f\  hard  second  look.  The  mere  fact 
that  HEW  and  Treasury  failed  to  pre- 
sent any  study  or  recommendations  to 
the  committee  would  indicate  that  this 
is  a  real  problem  area 

Mr  Chairman,  since  this  bill  comes  to 
the  floor  under  a  closed  rule  I  am  pre- 
cluded, as  are  mv  collearues,  from  of- 
fering any  amendments  to  delete  these 
two  provisions  I  have  taken  this  time, 
however,  to  make  the  record  clear  as  to 
my  own  position.  Because  the  good  In 
this  bill  outwelehs  the  bad,  I  will  sup- 
port it.  but  with  the  above-stated  reser- 
vatlon.s 

Mr  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin  Mr 
Chairman.  I  vield  20  minutes  to  the  i/en- 
tleman  from  Mi.s.sourl  FMr    Ct'RTIs  I , 

Mr  CURTIS  Mr  Chairman,  first  let 
me  sav  I  think  that  the  committee  report 
Is  excellent,  and  I  would  commend  this 
to  anv  person  who  is  interested  in  the 
bill  for  readinc  It  Is  accuratelv  and 
well  Stated  Indeed,  the  explanations 
made  bv  the  Chairman  of  the  Wavs  and 
Means  Committee  have  been  exemplarv. 

I  want  to  call  attention,  however,  to 
the  mlnorltv  views  or  the  separate  views 
of  the  '•'entleman  from  Cali^orn'a  I  Mr 
UttI  and  the  cenlteman  from  Texas  'Mr 
Ai.nFRl  The  gentleman  from  California 
''Mr  Utt!  will  take  the  floor  to  explain 
.soma,  of  this.  We  all  know  the  unfor- 
tnnjne  circumstances  which  prevents  the 
eentleman  from  Texas  from  partlclpat- 
Ini'  in  this  debate 

I  also  want  to  sav  to  mv  colleai-'ues  and 
students  of  the  social  securltv  svstem 
that  these  supplemental  views  are  well 
worth  read'nn'.  and  are  accurate  It  well 
behooves  the  American  Compress  to  start 
paving  attention  to  these  constructive 
critics  of  this  basic  svstem,  because  our 
society  has  become  committed  to  the  im- 
provement and  indeed  the  stability  of 
the  social  securitv  system. 

Tho.se  who  would  ignore  constructive 
criticism  are  the  verv  ones  I  would  su!'- 
uest  who  are  tioing  to  undermine  and  are 
undermining  the  social  security  system. 
If  I  had  mv  wav  this  committee  report 
on  this  bill  would  be  worded  "The  Pav- 
roU  Tax  Increa-se  Act  of  19t54  ■  because 
this  is  the  gist  of  the  problem,  the  pay- 
roll tax  increase.    This  is  a  tax  act.     It 


comes  out  of  the  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee,' It  is  an  increa.se  in  the  taxes  on 
our  people.  It  is  an  increase  in  the  pay- 
roll tax.  which  I  think  most  students  of 
taxation  and  economics  recognize  is  the 
most  re£rre.s,sive  tax  we  have  in  our  whole 
system  of  taxes,  that  is.  except  for  in- 
flation, which  is  not  commonly  looked 
upon  as  a  tax  but  of  course  actually  is 
from  an  economic  standpoint 

We  are  here  recommending,  and  I  Join 
in  the.se  recommendations,  an  Increase 
in  this  Federal  payroll  tax.  Just  this 
year,  on  the  advice  of  some  of  the  stu- 
dents in  this  country  outside  of  Con- 
gre.ss  and  people  in  political  .science,  as 
well  as  members  of  our  committee  who 
have  been  tryinu  to  study  tliese  matters, 
we  recommended  that  the  Federal  incofne 
tax  had  reached  a  point  where  it  was 
undermining  economic  security  and  eco- 
nomic stability.  Indeed,  this  was  a  .solid 
case,  I  felt,  .so  we  recommended  that  we 
had  to  reduce  these  rates  because  of  the 
economic  damage  which  was  being 
created. 

I  think  it  well  behooves  us  to  look  at 
the  payroll  tax  to  see  just  how  far  we 
can  go  in  our  society  in  increasing  this 
tax.  What  are  the  economic  conse- 
quences"*  I  think  it  is  in  one  sense  ap- 
propriate perhaps  that  again  the  in- 
creases of  social  security  benefits  are 
coming  in  an  election  year.  Because  as 
usual  this  Committee  (m  Ways  and 
Means,  your  committee,  has  again  come 
forward,  and  I  am  very  proud  of  us  for 
this,  to  present  the  ways  and  means  to 
finance  the  benefits  that  we  are  recom- 
mending be  increased  and  broadened  In 
this  bill. 

I  hope  some  of  the  debate  this  fall  be- 
tween the  two  presidential  candidates 
will  be  around  the  economic  conse- 
quences of  increasing  the  payroll  tax. 
President  Kennedy  campaigned  In  1960 
on  two  basic  economic  Issues,  and  they 
were  real  issues:  The  hich  rate  of  un- 
employment, which  was  5  6  percent,  and 
our  deteriorating  balance  of  payments 
and  the  gold  flow.  Indeed,  these  were 
two  serious  problems,  and  we  all  know 
that  there  ha.s  been  little  or  no  improve- 
ment in  either  of  these  two  areas  to 
speak  about  in  the  past  almost  4  years 
Unemployment  is  still  5.3  percent.  The 
balance  of  payments  Is  still  seriously 
minus. 

Think  this  through  with  me  What 
d<ies  the  payroll  tax  do  toward  creating 
new  jobs''  What  does  it  d(i  when  a 
manatit^r  ha-s  a  choice  of  buylim  ma- 
chinery or  netting  more  men  on  the  pay- 
roll? There  Is  no  question  about  what 
it  does.  Of  course  it  is  an  encourage- 
ment to  further  automate.  Tills  Is  a  tax 
on  job  creation. 

I  want  this  in  context  because  I  hap- 
pen to  think  a  payroll  tax  Is  useful  and 
Is  valuable  up  to  a  point,  but  even  when 
we  use  it  we  must  recognize  that  It  has 
this  consequence.  It  is  a  cost  of  doing 
business.  It  is  a  cost  of  doing  business 
by  usini:  jobs  as  opposed  to  using 
machinery. 

Our  balance  of  payments  Is  directly 
affected  An  increase  in  the  payroll  tax 
is  a  major  cost  in  the  production  of 
American  goods  and  services  which  we 
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hope  to  sell  abroad.  We  do  have  a  good 
balance  of  trade,  of  our  exports  over  our 
lmi>orts.  but  as  we  increase  our  costs, 
which  means  increasing  the  price,  we 
run  into  the  discipline  of  the  foreign 
marketplace. 

So  this  payroll  tax  has  a  great  bearing 
on  the  two  primary  economic  problems 
that  faced  us  in  1960  and  that  still  face 
us  in  1964,  unemployment  and  a  minus 
balance  of  payments. 

The  next  point  I  want  to  make  before 
I  po  on  to  the  benefits,  because  I  again 
say  I  am  recommending  that  this  bill  be 
adopted  but  before  I  do  so  let  me  speak 
^bout  tlie  first  benefit  that  is  contained 
in  this  bill. 

The  first  benefit  is  to  increase  across 
the  board  by  5  percent  the  social  secu- 
rity biniefit  payments  that  are  provided. 
For  a  number  of  years,  I  have  stood  in 
the  well  of  the  House  warning  my  col- 
leagues of  the  damages  that  come  from 
continued  Federal  deficit  financing.     I 
know  these  warnings  have  largely  fallen 
on  deaf  ears  because  one  cannot  imme- 
diately see  the  consequences  of  this  con- 
tinued imbalance  in  our  Federal  budgets. 
But  here  is  what  I  say  today,  gentlemen. 
The  reason  you  have  this  bill  before  you 
is  because  of  these  continuing  deficits 
which  have  eroded  the  purchasing  power 
of  the  dollar.    That  Is  what  the  chair- 
man of  this  committee  told  you.     The 
rea.son  this  bill  Ls  here  is  that  our  older 
people  on  retirement  have  had  the  pur- 
chasing power  of  their  dollar,  of  the  dol- 
lars that  they  received  in  social  security 
benefits   or   from   any   annuity,   eroded 
since  the  last  time  we  tried  to  catch  up 
for  them — and  my  friend,  the  gentleman 
from  Wi-sconsin  [Mr.  Byrnes]  was  char- 
itable I  think  in  saying  the  erosion  was 
7  percent — I  would  suggest  that  the  ero- 
sion has  been  nearer  8  percent. 

Let  me  ask  my  colleagues  to  refer  to 
the  RrroRD  tomorrow  because  there  does 
not  seem  to  be  great  interest  on  the  floor 
at  this  time  on  the  part  of  the  member- 
.ship,  but  perhaps  when  they  read  the 
Record  or  if  by  some  miracle  the  press 
would  ever  report  anything  that  is  said  in 
this  recard,  perhaps  the  people  of  this 
country  mit-'ht  pay  attention.     But  for 
the  record,  let  us  take  the  economic  in- 
dicators that  are  published  by  the  Joint 
Economic  Committee  and  prepared  by 
the  President's  Council  of  Economic  Ad- 
visers.   There  are  two  ways  that  we  can 
/measure  the   cost-of-living  increase  or 
the  erosion  of  the  dollar.    The  best  one 
probably,  on  page  2,  is  to  look  in  the 
final   column    there,   the  Implicit  price 
deflator  for  total  gross  national  product. 
In  1958,  which   was   the  last  year  we 
raised  the  benefits  under  social  security, 
the  implicit  price  defiator  was  93.3.    In 
the  second  quarter  of  1964,  it  is  101.6. 
The  differential,  as  you  can  see,  is  8.3. 

Now  let  us  turn  to  the  second  eco- 
nomic indicator  on  page  26  of  the  indica- 
tor which  is  the  more  usual  one  referred 
to,  the  Consumer  Price  Index.  In  1958 
it  was  100.7.  In  the  last  month  of  1964 
we  have  here  as  of  May.  it  was  107.8. 

So  you  .see  what  has  happened  to  the 
purchasing  power  of  the  dollar  and  why 
this  bill  is  here.  It  is  because  we  have 
not  been  exercising  the  discipline  neces- 
sary to  balance  our  budget  in  good  times 


let  alone  in  bad  times.  We  just  con- 
tinue on  the  theory  that  we  can  spend 
more  money  than  we  take  in  at  the 
Federal  level  and  nothing  really  is  going 
to  happen. 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  In  con- 
nection with  the  discussion  of  the  in- 
creased cost  of  living.  I  believe  it  is 
interesting  to  note  that  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  is  now  holding  hear- 
ings on  the  matter  of  excise  taxes  or  sales 
taxes  levied  by  the  Federal  Government. 
This  is  in  a  belief  that  something  ought 
to  be  done  to  remove  the  burden,  or  at 
least  some  of  the  burden. 

Really,  what  has  happened  since  1958 
is  that  by  force  of  inflation  we  have 
added  a  7-  to  8-percent  sales  tax  on  the 
American  people.  It  is  that  sales  tax 
which  results,  in  a  sense,  from  inflation 
which  brings  us  here  for  a  5-percent  in- 
crease. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  The  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin  is  entirely  correct.  Our  sales 
taxes  are  ad  valorem,  by  and  large. 
Therefore,  as  the  costs  of  goods  and  serv- 
ices go  up  the  exci.se  taxes  go  up. 

This  sales  tax  is  the  second  most  re- 
gressive tax. 

I  ask  Members  to  note  what  we  did. 
First  we  cut  the  Federal  income  taxes, 
because  we  recognized  the  economic 
damage  they  were  causing.  Now  we  are 
talking— and  thank  goodness  we  are— 
about  cutting  the  excise  taxes.  Yet  we 
have  before  the  House  a  bill  to  increase 
the  payroll  taxes. 

Let  me  say  that  this  is  because  we  have 
not  shown  the  fiscal  discipline  necessary. 
Let  me  say  also  that  President  Johnson 
is  not  presenting  an  economy  program  to 
this  Congress,  he  is  still  presenting  a 
budget  out  of  balance  in  a  period  of  high 
economic  activity. 

That  is  the  test.  The  President  merely 
argues.  "My  budget  is  only  $8  billion  out 
of  balance,  when  Kennedy's  was  $10  bil- 
lion out  of  balance."  It  is  still  out  of 
balance.  It  is  still  creating  this  tax  of 
inflation,  which  is  the  rottenest  tax  of 
them  all.  This  is  the  context  which 
surrounds  this  issue. 

Yes.  we  are  doing  a  good  job  in  im- 
proving the  equities  of  the  social  secur- 
ity system.  To  the  credit  of  the  chair- 
man of  the  committee  and  the  majority 
members,  we  are  paying  for  it  in  this 
bill. 

We  come  before  you  to  say.  "We  offer 
only  a  5-percent  increase.  We  are  not 
allowing  the  8-percent  erosion  of  the  old 
people's  dollars,  but  we  at  least  recom- 
mend a  5-percent  increase." 

We  also  make  about  six  specific  im- 
provements, under  the  bill.  Members  can 
find  those  on  pages  1  and  2  of  the  com- 
mittee report.  Indeed  they  are  bene- 
ficial, especially  because  we  are  coming 
forward  with  the  money  to  pay  for  this. 
We  can  recommend  it. 

The  burden  of  my  remarks  up  to  date 
has  been  to  alert  this  Congress  and  the 
people  of  this  country  to  the  economic 
hazards  of  using  the  payroll  tax  to  the 
extent  we  are.  Under  the  terms  of  the 
bill  it  will  go  up  to  9.6  percent  of  payroll. 


This  is  only  0.4  percent  away  from  what 
even  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare  under  this  administration. 
Mr.  RiBicoFF,  said  would  endanger  the 
social  security  system  itself.  He  said  it 
would  endanger  it  If  we  went  beyond  10 
percent  of  payroll.  So  we  do  not  have  it 
so  easy  any  more. 

I  should  like  to  discuss  a  little  bit,  If  I 
may.  the  social  security  system  itself. 
Many  speeches  have  been  made  on  the 
floor  of  the  House  since  I  have  been  here 
about  the  social  security  system  having 
proved  itself.  I  warned  before,  and  I 
warn  again,  that  everyone  for  the  first 
20  or  30  years  of  its  existence,  could  say 
it  is  going  to  look  good.  It  is  much  like 
the  old  gimmick  of  chain  letters,  whereby 
a  person  sends  out  letters  asking  others 
to  send  in  a  dollar.  Those  who  are  in 
first  certainly  believe  it  is  a  great  system, 
because  they  pay  out  a  dollar  and  get  in 
10.  but  as  the  circle  widens  a  different 
picture  develops. 

I  will  say  that  those  who  have  been 
under  social  security  have  paid  in  $1  and 
got  $100.  Of  course  they  have  thought  it 
was  good.  The  people  going  on  social 
security  right  now  will  pay  in  $1  and  get 
out  $10,  so  they  believe  it  is  good. 

For  the  next  10  years  everyone  in  this 
room  is  going  to  benefit  from  this  type  of 
system. 

The  test  of  social  security  always  has 
been  with  respect  to  what  will  happen  in 
the  next  30  years.  This  system  will  not 
mature  for  90  years.  This  system  must 
be  kept  intact  and  it  must  be  kept  re- 
sponsible. 

Yes.  you  have  heard  it  is  fiscally  sol- 
vent. That  is  true,  but  it  is  on  the  as- 
sumptions which  the  actuarial  people 
are  given — and  they  are  good  people — 
in  the  Social  Security  Administration. 
They  state  it  is  on  the  assumptions  given 
to  them  that  they  have  been  asked  to 
make  the  judgment.  However,  we  have 
a  responsibility  to  look  at  those  assump- 
tions to  see  indeed  how  reliable  they 
are  and  if  there  is  something  in  the  sys- 
tem which  may  be  seeds  of  destruction. 
If  there  are.  it  is  important  that  we  pull 
them  out  if  we  can,  because  indeed  I 
happen  to  think  we  can  do  it. 

Mr.  DENT.     Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  will,  briefly. 
Mr.  DENT.  I  wanted  to  get  into  your 
discussion  because  I  have  a  great  deal  of 
respect  for  your  great  study  and  ability 
in  the  matter  of  the  economics  involved 
in  our  Government.  However,  is  it  not 
true  that  there  is  a  basic  difference  be- 
tween a  fiscally  responsible  insurance 
plan  and  one  that  has  the  aspect  of  so- 
cial insurance  in  it?  So,  therefore,  how 
can  you  relate  this  to  the  problem  of  fis- 
cal responsibility  when  we  know  that  if 
we  did  not  have  this,  the  deficit  on  the 
part  of  the  Government  might  be  even 
greater  because  we  have  some  20  mil- 
lion people  who  are  being  taken  care  of 
under  a  social  security  program  that 
might  in  every  respect  be  direct  objects 
of  charity  on  the  part  of  the  Government 
itself? 

Mr.  CURTIS.  The  gentleman  is  mak- 
ing a  good  point,  but  the  gentleman  Is 
emphasizing  the  point  that  we  all  see  and 
the  point  that  everyone  has  been  talking 
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about — the  good  things  about  social  s*-- 
curity.  Indeed  the  sifntleman  Is  right,  but 
these  have  to  be  balancfd  off  The 
points  that  I  am  stressing;  now  are  so 
little  stressed.  I  am  simply  sayint,'  that 
if  this  system  Is  to  survive,  we  have  to 
deal  with  the  hard  realities  that  will 
preserve  this  kind  of  fi.scal  Intetinty. 
H  jwever,  you  are  ahsnlutfly  rit-'ht 

There  are  these  btnrflts  These  people, 
but  for  social  security,  would  not  have 
the  earnings  and  thf  purchasint;  capacity 
and  would  not  be  buvint,'  snoods  and  serv- 
ices and  I  would  not  be  creating  the  )obs 
that  thid  kind  of  purchasinu'  pouer  dof-s 
create.  Oh.  yes.  that  is  perfectly  sound. 
So  b^ar  with  me  while  I  jioint  out  the 
other  side  of  the  ledger  so  that  we  can 
preserve  this  system 

One  of  the  thini,'.s — and  T  know  this  is 
not  in  the  committee  report,  althnir-jh  I 
still  commend  this  report  as  excellent — 
one  of  the  things  not  in  the  report  but 
which  was  brought  out  throughout  our 
executive  sessions  when  we  were  talking 
about  the  fiscal  solvencv  and  the  integ- 
rity of  this  system  was  the  fact  that  the 
benefit  payments — and  the  u'entleman 
from  Pennsylvania  might  hsU^n  U^  this 
if  he  would — the  fact  that  the  benefit 
payments  annually  m  ratio  to  the  tru^t 
fund  backing  up  the  social  security 
should  be  a*  ratio  of  not  less  than  1  to 
4  This  is  the  way  this  system  was  con- 
ceived.      * 

Mr.  DENT.  The  gentleman  has  to 
admit,  though,  that  the  only  way  you 
could  have  that  ratio  remain  in  relation- 
ship to  the  thinking  that  created  this  pro- 
gram is  that  you  would  have  to  have  a 
static  economy.  When  you  have  an  in- 
creasing economv  and  you  have  persons 
who  are  enjoying  a  static  income,  then 
you  have  the  question  of  raising  their  in- 
come in  order  to  meet  the  increased  cost 
of  living.  It  does  not  ahvavs  match  up 
Mr.  CURTIS.  No  I  am  directing  the 
gentleman's  attention  to  the  4  to  1  ratio 
which,  of  course,  remains  static  as  both 
factors  go  up. 

The  CHAIRMAN'  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  has  expired 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  Mr 
Chairman.  I  yield  the  gentleman  5  addi- 
tional minutes. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  would  like  to  call  the 
attt^ntion  of  my  colleagues  and  those  who 
read  the  Congressionvl  REronn  to  the  in- 
dicators put  out  by  the  Department  of 
Hpalth,  Education,  and  Welfare  on  a 
monthly  basis.  The.se  are  very  valuable 
statistics.  I  happen  to  be  reading  from 
the  May  1964  monthly  report  on  page  ,3.5. 
There  you  will  find  the  old  age  and  sur- 
vivors insurance  trust  fund  You  will 
find  there  in  that  breakdown  the  tax  con- 
tributions and  the  trust  fund  at  the  end 
of  each  year,  and  one  will  also  find  the 
annual  benefit  payments  If  you  will 
look  at  that,  you  will  see  that  the  last 
year  in  which  we  had  a  4  to  1  ratio  or 
clo.se  to  it  was  In  195.5.  where  the  benefit 
payments  were  $4  968  million  and  the 
trust  fund  was  $21,663  million 

You  can  follow  this  liible  down  Let  us 
take  the  year  1960  In  that  year  this 
ratio  had  declined  from  4  to  1  to  2  to  1. 
The  benefit  payment.s  had  increa.sed  to 
$10,674  million  and  rhe  trust  fund  had 
declined  to  $20,324  million. 


Now  let  us  take  rh-'  !ii;u:>'s  f,.r  \[n]3 
'Hie  benefit  payments  i;o  up  to  ?14,216 
million  and  the  trust  fund  declined  to 
$18,480  million,  barely  more  than  a  1-to-l 
ratio  And  the  year  1964  will  show  a 
further  decline  in  the  ratio.  This  is  the 
serious  factor  in  this  business  plus  the 
questionable  assumptiuivs  on  which  the 
actuarial  computations  have  b<«en  made. 
These  points  are  set  out  In  tlie  minority 
views  of  the  two  gentlemen  to  whom  I 
referred,  the  gentleman  from  California 
!  Mr  I'TT  1  and  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
Mr  AiGERl — the  a.ssumptinns  on  wluch 
the  social  security  system  i.s  viewed  as 
actuarially  sound. 

Finally — and  I  am  going  to  conclude  on 
tins;  and  this  becomes  a  political  l.ssue 
and  I  hope  it  will  this  fall — Senator 
CJiiLDWATER  has  been  chlded  for  recom- 
mending that  the  social  security  system 
be  made  optional.  Back  in  1954  I  intro- 
duced my  fir.st  bill  to  make  the  social  se- 
eurity  system  optional  or  voluntary  as 
the  way  tx>  save  it.  the  way  to  preserve  it. 
not  the  way  to  destroy  it.  I  reintroduced 
the  bill  in  this  Congri^ss  again  In  the 
CoNc.RES.sioNAL  Record,  volume  109.  part 
2.  pages  1581- 153J.  I  comment  on  the 
bill  as  I  aeain  introduced  it.  and  when  we 
:;o  back  into  the  House  I  am  going  to  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  these  remarks 
be  included  in  the  Record  at  the  end  of 
my  remarks.  I  am  al.so  going  to  ask  that 
some  of  the  reference  material  be  In- 
cluded. And  I  am  going  to  read  this: 
Two  years  ago' — this  is  from  my  Janu- 
ary speech — T  placed  in  the  Congres- 
sional Record  volume  107.  part  3,  pages 
329'2-3294,  a  .speech  which  I  made:  'Poll- 
tics  Can  Destroy  Social  Securif    " 

I  will  put  this  speech  in  the  Record 
again  because  this  is  the  base  for  Senator 
GoLDWATER  s  recommendatioiis  that  the 
social  security  system,  in  order  to  .save  it. 
not  to  destroy  it — in  order  to  save  It, 
must  be  amended  and  modified  I  know- 
that  the  press  fail  to  reiM)rt  the.se  tilings, 
but  I  think  in  the  campaign  this  fall, 
thank  goodness,  these  issues  are  going  to 
be  brought  out  to  the  people:  the  Issue 
of  how  we  can  preserve  the  social  secur- 
ity system 

I  want  to  say  that  I  think  we  can  pre- 
serve It  Fin-  the  very  reasons  that  the 
uentleman  from  Pennsylvania  was  point- 
ing out  we  must  preserve  these  benefits  in 
the  social  security  system,  they  are  bene- 
fits and  real  benefits — there  are  many 
very  desirable  things  about  the  social 
.security  system  Whatever  we  would 
have  started  on  a  different  system  back 
in  1937  is  not  the  question  any  more  We 
have  got  it.  The  question  now  is.  How  do 
we  improve  It  and  how  do  we  Insure  and 
make  It  sound?  I  say  that  the  way  to  do 
it  is  listen  to  the  constructive  critics, 
tho.^e  who  are  trying  to  suggest  methods 
by  which  this  system  can  be  improved 

My  concluding  remarks  are  again  that 
this  bill  does  Improve  the  system  We 
im[)rove  It  fiscally,  as  to  Its  soundness 
If  It  Is  questionable,  now  this  bill  makes 
It  a  little  better.  The  dangers  I  have 
pointed  out  lie  in  the  area  of  the  eco- 
nomic impact  of  the  Increased  payroll 
tax 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado     Mr.^halr- 
man.  will  the  gentleman  yield'  «i^ 


Mr  CURTIS  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Colorado. 

Mr  ROGERS  of  Colorado  Am  I  to 
undersUmd  the  gentleman  to  sav  that  the 
vnlun'arv  ■^vstem.  the  bill  that  lie  intro- 
duced in  195,5 

Mr  CURTIS  And  reintroduced  l:ist 
year 

Mr  ROGER.S  of  Colorado  And  rein- 
trfKluced  Insf  year,  is  the  social  security 
plan  of  Senator  Goldwater? 

Mr  CURTIS  Well.  I  should  not  put 
th(xse  words  in  his  mouth,  but  I  will  .say 
this:  It  Is  a  voluntarv  r)lan  or  an  optional 
plan,  and  I  am  sure  this  is  the  kind  of 
thinking  to  which  Senator  G(H.:i\vater 
\\a.s  ]  efei  rinL'     ves 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  Mr  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr   CURTI.S      Ves 

Mr  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  There  has 
been  a  great  deal  said  In  the  press  that 
piobablv  Senator  Goldwati-k  was  mis- 
quoted in  his  statement  concernini'  this 
matter 

Mr.  CURTIS.  They  distorted  what  h( 
said  when  they  said  he  was  trying  to 
wreck  the  SfKlal  security  svstem  In  .some 
Instances  It  was  a  delibeiate  misouote 
It  IS  ab<iiit  time  that  the  press  started  re- 
porting the  details  of  what  Is  being  said 
becaase  no  one  Is  tryliig  to  wre<'k  tlie  so- 
ci.il  security  system 

Hereafter  follows  the  two  Items  re- 
ferred to  in  my  remarks: 

!  FYoni  the  Concuessuinal  Record, 

Jan.  31.  196.1 1 

Option AL  Social  SECxTRrrr 

(Mr  Ci'RTis  (.it  the  request,  vf  \!r  nArriN) 
was  Riven  permission  to  extend  hl.s  reiiuirlca 
at  this  point  In  the  Rectird  ) 

Mr  Curtis.  Mr  -Speaker,  I  have  today  in- 
tnxluced  legislation  whlrh  would  make  It 
possible  for  Americans  to  choose.  In  plan- 
nl.'iK  their  retirement  future,  whether  they 
sh.-ill  be  covered  by  social  security  or  a  quali- 
fied prlv.ite  benent  plan.  This  bill  Is  orTered 
m  no  sense  to  undermine  social  security,  but 
riither  u^  Improve  the  opportunities  lor  our 
people  to  get  the  best  phm  for  their  money 
in  preparing  for  their  retirement 

At  present,  the  social  security  system  is  a 
youn^'  one  Maturity  for  It  will  not  be 
reached  until  we  have  had  three  i<en<^ratloM 
of  workers  covered  during  their  entire  pro- 
ductive lives  br  social  security  and  until  It 
haa  had  the  opportunity  of  meeting  all  of 
the  challenges  of  i^ur  econonilc  cycles  The 
amendment  which  I  have  offered  will  help 
social  security  meet  these  challenge.s  und 
grow  itito  a  sound  progr.im  upon  which  the 
retirement  future  of  our  pe^iple  can  be  ba.sed 

Two  years  «go  I  placed  In  the  Coni.res- 
■■rciNAt.  RrtORD.  vrhirne  107,  pnrt  3.  p:u'e8 
:529'2  3-.}94.  a  speech  which  I  made  "PoMtlcs 
Can  Destroy  Social  Security"  In  which  I  out- 
lined the  threats  to  our  scK-lal  security  system 
from  a  failure  to  recottnl/e  It.s  Inherent  char- 
itcterLstlcs  and  limitations  Tills  bill  Is  de- 
.slgned  tn  prevent  the  system's  very  [xip.sible 
destruction  by  pre.servlng  Its  Integrity  for 
those  who  are  counting  Ufxm  It  and  by  creat- 
ing a  better  awareness  of  its  true  nature. 
Quite  often  social  security  Is  spoken  of  as 
In-surance — Indeed,  the  most  Important  part 
of  the  system  la  entitled  old  age,  survivors, 
and  disability  Insurance — but  it  I.s  not  Insur- 
ance In  the  common  or  legal  meaning  uf  this 
word  It  Is  a  shnre-ln-the-we,r.rh  plan  My 
purpose  today  Is  not  to  discuss  the  com-ept  of 
shLU-lng  the  wealth,  that  debate  can  await 
another  day  What  I  hr-pe  to  accomplish 
throucrh  the  Introduction  of  this  bill  and  dU- 
cufslon  of  It  Is  a  better  understanding  of 
so<^lal  security  bo  that  it  may  achieve  the  pur- 


poses  for  which  It  was  deelgned  and  meet  the 
needs  which  exist  for  it  In  our  society. 

As  to  the  deuills  of  the  bill  Itself,  social 
seiuruy  would  remain  mandatory  for  those 
who  h.id  not  entered  a  qualified  private  ben- 
efit program.  Thus  we  would  not  permit  one 
to  Ignore  his  future,  but  we  would  permit 
each  indivldtial  to  weigh  which  path  toward 
retirement  security  Is  best  for  him  in  the 
range  of  qualified  plans. 

I  believe  serious  consideration  of  this  pro- 
p<..s.il  would  be  profitable  both  In  saving  our 
8<y-hil  se.-urltv  system  and  In  permitting  a 
sound  basis  for  the  retirement  life  of  all  of 
our  citizens. 

I  Prom  the  Concktssional  Record,  Mar.  6. 
1961] 
Politics  C.\n  Destroy  Social  SECtmrrY 
Two  basic  poin's  must  be  kept  In  mind  In 
any  public  discussion  of  the  OASDI  (old-age 
security  and  disability  Insurance)  program. 
I  1  I  The  program  is  only  24  years  old.  It 
will  not  reach  lull  maturity  until  the  year 
2U26  when  tlirce  generations  have  passed  and 
u"ls  90  years  old.  It  follows,  therefore,  that 
no  one  can  say  at  this  stage  whether  or  not 
the  program  has  been  a  success.  It  can  be 
asserted  with  some  Justllicatlon  that  the  sys- 
tem has  provided  a  better  method  for  Gov- 
ernment to  finance  the  years  of  retirement 
for  our  Indigent  citizens  than  the  old-age 
assistance  program  of  the  States,  which  uti- 
lize the  need's  te^t  and  require  the  social 
workers  to  budget  the  elder  citizen,  Just  as 
the  old-age  as.sistance  program  was  an  Im- 
provement over  the  county  or  State  poor 
farm. 

Tills  does  not  mean  that  the  program 
might  not  turn  out  to  be  a  complete  success. 
An  examination  of  the  first  24  years  of  the 
program's  existence  should  reveal  only 
whether  It  Is  ba.'^lcally  sound  enough  to  war- 
rant Its  being  kept  alive  awhile  longer. 

Many  premature  statements  are  being  made 
by  casual  observers  that  the  program  has 
proved  successful  simply  because  it  has  not 
broken  down  during  Its  childhood  and  youth. 
If  the  L'rneral  public  were  to  adopt  this  pre- 
mature Judgment,  damage  and  ultimate  de- 
struction of  the  system  might  follow.  If 
these  statements  as  time  goes  on  prove  not 
to  be  true,  they  will  have  prevented  action 
to  correct  errors  that  honest  constructive 
criticism  might  have  called  to  our  atten- 
tion. 

The  second  basic  point  I  wish  to  make  is 
that  whether  the   social   security  system   is 
sound  or  n<!t,  the  fact  remains  that  the  bulk 
of  the  people  In  our  society  are  relying  upon 
It  as  a  ba.se   for  a  part  of  their  retirement 
programs.    The  people  have  been  taught  that 
the  OASDI  system  is  an  "Insurance"  program 
even  though  It  is  not.     Indeed,  the  subter- 
fuge went  so  far  that  in  1940  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act  was  amended  to  Include  the  word 
"insurance"  In  the  title  of  the  program.     It 
Is  certainly  wrong  to  call  a  program  an  In- 
surance program  where  the  past  beneficiaries 
have  received  i^lW  for  each  $1  they  paid  In 
premiums,    and    the    beneficiaries    presently 
receiving   benefits    are    averaging    about   110 
of  benefits  for   every  dollar  they  and  their 
employers  p.ild  In  social  security  tax.     Fur- 
thermore,    unlike     private     Insurance     pro- 
grams or  pension   programs.  Including  civil 
service    retirement    programs    and    the    rall- 
nad  retirement  program  the  OASDI  does  not 
constitute  a  contract  which  the  beneficiary 
can   enforce   In    a   court   of   law   against   the 
Federal    Government.      The    social    security 
beneficiary    has    no    enforclble    legal    right. 
What  one  Congress  has  given,  another  Con- 
gress can  take  away.     The  basic  protection 
of  the  social  security  beneficiary  lies  In  the 
political  realities  of  life.     Congress  Is  going 
to  be  q.ilte  circumspect  In  taking  away  rights 
which  the  voters  have  been  led  to  believe 
they  possess.  [ 
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However,  with  the  bulk  of  our  people  rely- 
ing upon  the  soundness  of  the  social  secu- 
rity system  for  their  retirement.  It  Is  equally 
wrong  for  critics  of  the  system  to  allege  that 
It  Is  insolvent  or  broke  simply  because  It  Is 
In  a  state  of  maturing.  Furthermore,  any 
criticism  which  by  Its  nature  might  destroy 
the  confidence  of  the  people  in  the  system 
should  be  closely  connected  with  affirmative 
proposals,  If  at  all  possible,  to  correct  the 
errors.  Certainly  there  should  be  proposals 
which  would  minimize  the  damage  that  will 
ensue  to  our  people  If  the  system  proves  out 
to  be  as  unsound  as  some  critics  allege  it 
to  be. 

I  believe  we  can  and  should  approach  the 
social  security  system  in  a  constructive  man- 
ner to  determine  whether,  after  going  one- 
fourth  of  the  way  toward  maturity.  It  has 
revealed    any    basic    structural    flaws.      We 
should  agree   to  Improve  the  system  where 
we  can  if  the  flaws  prove  not  to  be  basic  and 
to   minimize    the    damage    If   we   have   been 
pursuing  a  fundamentally  unsound  program. 
An   avoidance    of    public    discussion    or    a 
negative  approach  In  public  discussion  can 
destroy  the  social  security  system.     Political 
discussion  to  date  has  not  been  healthy  from 
either  standpoint  and  a  system  that  might 
BtlU  be  saved  Is  being  doomed  by  the  very 
people  who  claim   to  support  It.     F^irther- 
more.  the  method  of  political  discussion  of 
the   social   security    system    has    been    such 
that  the  objective  of  the  social  security  sys- 
tem, to  assist  people  to  finance  the  years  of 
their  retirement   from  the  labor  market,  Is 
being  damaged.    If  the  system  Is  fundamen- 
tally unsound,  for  the  sake  of  the  retirement 
program  of  our  people,  the  system  should  be 
abandoned  as  soon  as  possible  and  a  sound 
system  set  up  In  Its  stead:  If  the  system  only 
needs   some   good   correction    and   patching, 
the  failure  to  apply  the  light  of  constructive 
criticism  to  it  to  reveal  the  flaws  damages 
the  retirement  program  of  our  people. 

In  my  Judgment,  the  basic  concept  of  the 
social  security  Insurance  system  is  sound. 
It  Is  a  preferable  way  to  meet  the  problems 
of  the  Indigent  aged  than  the  old-age  assist- 
ance program  which  require  the  needs  test 
and  budgeting  for  the  recipients.  Further- 
more, the  social  security  Insurance  system 
operates  on  the  basis  of  prepayment  for  re- 
tirement and  Insurance  protection  of  a  sort 
for  dependents.  The  extension  of  the  s^-stem 
to  cover  the  risk  of  loss  of  earning  power 
from  total  disability  Is  likewise  a  basically 
sound  concept.  I  think  It  Is  sound  to  make 
the  system  a  cost  of  doing  business  as  the 
use  of  the  payroll  tax  to  raise  the  necessary 
revenues  does. 

However,  the  system  got  off  the  track 
earlv  In  its  conception.  Instead  of  relating 
the  "objectives  of  social  security  to  protecting 
against  Indigency,  and  handling  the  problem 
of  indigency,  the  progr.im  was  extended  to 
cover  large  portions  of  our  society  where 
the  problem  of  Indigency  Is  not  and  has 
never  been  present.  It  Is  Interesting  to 
note  how  the  coverage  of  people  to  be  In- 
cluded In  social  security  has  progressed.  It 
has  not  progressed  along  the  line  of  a  philos- 
ophy relating  the  program  to  those  who 
might  become  Indigent.  It  has  followed  a 
course  of  pure  expediency.  What  groups 
could  be  fitted  Into  the  program  with  a  min- 
imum of  administrative  and  political  difficul- 
ties were  voted  In  by  the  Congress.  Groups 
were  excluded  merely  becaiise  of  political  ac- 
tion on  their  part  and  groups  were  Included 
because  of  political  activity  on  their  part. 
Groups  were  excluded  because  of  administra- 
tive difficulties,  and  groups  were  Included 
because  there  were  no  administrative  diffi- 
culties. 

The  act,  as  originally  written,  sought  to  get 
around  the  Supreme  Court  decisions  which 
declared  special  and  earmarked  Federal  taxes 
unconstitutional.  This  was  done  through 
the  fiction  of  saying  the  social  security  bene- 
fits were  unrelated  to  the  payroll  tax.    The 


proceeds  from  the  payroll  tax  were  directed 
to  go  into  the  general  treasury  and  were  not 
speclflcally  earmarked.  It  has  been  years 
since  anyone  has  paid  any  attention  to  the 
original  fiction  that  the  social  security  tax 
was  not  a  special  tax,  and  so  unconstitution- 
al. I  mention  this  only  to  demonstrate  fur- 
ther the  lack  of  philosophy  contained  In  the 
original  concept  of  the  act,  and  the  constant 
resort  to  expediency  as  It  has  developed. 

I  am  satisfied  an  examination  of  the  social 
security  progi-am  as  it  exists  after  24  years 
of  grovvth  reveals  that  It  does  contain  within 
It  the  seeds  of  d^truction.  Yet  I  believe 
that  those  seeds  can  be  successfully  plucked 
out  and  the  system  made  sound  and  whole 
so  that  it  can  be  developed  to  a  successful 
maturity.  In  1954  I  Introduced  an  amend- 
ment to  the  Social  Security  Act  and  made  a 
speech  for  the  Congressional  Record  to  ex- 
plain the  importance  of  It.  This  proposed 
amendment  was  to  pluck  out  the  seeds  of 
destruction  in  the  system.  Also,  this  amend- 
ment was  to  make  the  social  security  system 
conform  to  our  Constitution  and  our  basic 
ideas  of  the  place  and  function  of  our  Fed- 
eral Government. 

The  amendment  which  I  reintroduced  each 
Congress  provides  that--  any  person  who  de- 
.sires  can  take  out  his  own  retirement  and 
dependency  protection  program.  If  ad- 
Judged  by  the  Bureau  of  Internal  Revenue 
to  provide  the  equivalent  benefits  to  the 
social  security  system  he  may  remove  him- 
self from  the  social  security  program.  This 
person  and  his  employer  then  would  escape 
the  social  security  tax.  The  retirement  and 
dependency  protection  program  In  lieu  of 
social  security,  however,  would  require  that 
If  the  person  dropped  It,  the  equivalent 
amount  of  social  security  tax  that  the  per- 
.=on  and  his  employer  would  have  been  pay- 
ing into  the  social  security  fund,  with  Inter- 
est, would  be  paid  Into  the  social  security 
fund  out  of  the  cash  value  of  the  abandoned 
program.  The  person  would  then  go  under 
social  security  and  stay  there  unless  he  later 
wanted  to  take  out  another  qualified  private 
program  of  his  own. 

The  criticism  against  this  amendment  has 
been  this:  What  fool  would  take  out  such  a 
policy?  No  private  retirement  program  can 
provide  what  social  security  provides  for  the 
same  cost.  This  may  be  true  today  and  this 
probably  will  remain  true  for  a  few  more 
years.  However,  as  the  social  security  sys- 
tem matures,  the  picture  changes  rapidly, 
in  1980  for  example  the  young  employee  who 
starts  paying  social  security  tax  will  find 
that  he  and  his  employer  will  pay  a  heavy 
premium  for  the  next  45  years,  until  he' 
reaches  65,  and  can  start  drawing  his  bene- 
fits, and  the  total  amount  will  be  more  than 
he  can  anticipate  will  be  paid  to  him  In 
benefits.  It  is  at  this  point  that  persons 
will  not  be  such  fools  to  take  out  their  own 
private  programs  In  lieu  of  social  security. 

But  what  difference  does  It  make  if  we  pro- 
vide now  the  option  for  "fools"  who  might 
want  to  provide  for  their  own  retirement  and 
not  be  In  a  governmental  program?  These 
people  ■will  be  taking  care  of  their  own  retire- 
ment and  win  not  become  a  charge  on  society 
later  In  their  life.  Furthermore,  the  social 
security  system  presently  will  benefit  from 
their  withdrawal  from  the  program  because 
at  this  time  they  pay  In  much  less  than  they 
can  anticipate  drawing  out. 

Why  the  opposition  to  my  amendment? 
Is  It  Just  casual  or  Is  it  fundamental  opposi- 
tion? I  am  afraid  that  It  Is  fundamental 
opposition.  The  question  arises  whether 
those  who  originally  conceived  and  developed 
the  OASDI  program  to  date  sought  to  set  up 
a  system  to  solve  a  social  security  problem 
or  whether  their  purpose  has  been  to  use  a 
social  problem.  Indigency,  or  possible  Indi- 
gency, as  a  vehicle  to  socialize  the  retirement 
programs  of  all  of  our  citizens.  The  result 
of  any  socialized  program  like  this  increasee 
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the  power  and  authority  of  £he  Federal  CJov- 
ernment.  I  will  return  to  this  questluu 
later. 

Let  me  first  turn  to  an  analysis  of  some 
of  the  fiscal  aspect.-;  of  the  present  social  se- 
curity system  wherein  Ue  the  seeds  if  de- 
struction. The  solvency  of  the  s<iclal  se- 
curity system  has  been  ba-sed  upon  a  series 
of  concepts.  First,  an  actuarial  system  that 
Is  based  upon  the  -.dentlflcatlon  and  limita- 
tion of  the  people  who  will  receive  social 
security  benefits.  The  sy.stem  Is  an  insur- 
ance against  loss  of  earning  power  thrau:,'h 
loss  of  wages  received  from  employment. 
I:  has  no  relation  'o  loss  of  income  derived 
frim  other  source.-:,  such  as  Inheritance,  sav- 
ings, and  Investments  The  $1,200  a  year 
limitation  on  Inc  me  ,i  benerin.iry  may  re- 
ceive from  salaries  or  wages,  modified  some- 
what by  the  1960  amendments  to  the  social 
.security  law.  Is  an  example  of  the  criteria 
to  which  the  actu.irlal  system  relates.  Any 
liberalization  of  the  limitations  upon  which 
the  actuarial  tabulations  are  based,  of 
course,  throws  the  social  security  fund  out 
of  balance.  The  actuarial  estimates  made 
fr"m  time  to  time  by  the  Socl.il  Security  Ad- 
minl.stratlon  both  as  to  increasing  benefits 
and  liberalizing  limitations  h.^ve  been  good 
and  honest  I  am  pleased  to  state. 

The  second  concept  upon  which  the  fiscal 
soundness  of  the  social  security  sy.stem  Is 
based  Is  specular ive  and  questionable.  It 
presupposes  an  expanding  population.  We 
have  been  quite  fortunate  In  the  population 
Increases  which  have  occurred  In  the  past 
24  years.  However  any  leveling  off  of  popu- 
lation Increase  can  spell  real  trouble  fur  the 
social  security  system 

The  third  concept  U  likewise  speculative 
and  not  so  s<jund  It  presupposes  an  ex- 
panding economy.  A  review  of  what  hap- 
pened to  the  social  .security  fund  during  the 
.slight  recessions  since  World  War  II  demon- 
.s'ratea  the  insecurity  of  the  expanding  econ- 
omy concepts.  I  hope  we  will  never  experi- 
ence again  a  depression  like  that  of  the 
1930"s;  however,  a  projection  of  a  depression 
the  size  of  that  we  experienced  In  the  1930'9 
Into  the  actuarial  estirnates  for  »he  s'JcUl  se- 
:-urlty  system  would  spell  disaster  and  cer- 
tainly calls  for  sober   thinking 

The  fourth  ronc-^p'  la  exf eetllngly  Infirm 
This  concept  presuppi'ses  Congress  by  Itw 
will  from  time  to  V.rne  Increase  the  social 
security  tax  rate  according  to  a  specific 
.schedule.  The  experience  of  the  pa.st  where 
m  my  Contrresses  h  ive  failed  to  Increase  the 
tax  rate  as  scheduled  and  where  Congresses 
*  h.ive  Increased  the  benefits  and  llber,\llzed 
the  concepts  upon  which  the  actuarial  t^g- 
ures  were  biTsed.  leids  aiiy  thoughtful  per- 
son to  question  how  many  Congresses  In  the 
future  are  going  to  fi<-e  up  to  the  dlfTlcult 
task  of  Increasing  socl.il  security  tax  rates. 
This  becomes  particularly  questionable  .la 
the  rates  reach  higher  levels  Even  todiy 
people  are  beginning  to  look  at  the  social 
security  tax  rates  with  some  seriousness.  I 
know  from  person  lI  experience  the  difficulty 
t.hose  of  us  on  the  W.iys  and  Means  Com- 
ml**ee  have  had  In  the  past  few  years  In 
making  the  principle  of  Increasing  taxes  In 
accordance  with  schedules  and  to  meet  In- 
creased benefits  stick  The  demagogs  have 
It  all  over  us  In  appe.Ulng  to  the  people  on 
this  score.  They  love  the  people,  they  sny, 
and  It  Is  only  mo.s.sbacks  that  prevent  the 
people  from  getting  the  benefits  to  which 
their  needs  entitle  them  How  long  can  the 
line  be  held  now  Is  a  crucial  question.  let 
alone  for  the  future. 

The  social  security  svstem  received  an  un- 
expected boost  In  Its  so'veiicv  picture  from 
the  Impact  of  the  po.st-Wnrld  War  II  Infla- 
tion. I  trust  that  w^e  will  not  lofik  In  the 
future  to  this  kind  of  boost.  It  Is  llluslonary 
In  the  long  run  This  same  inflation  to<-)k 
a  big  bite  out  of  the  hides  of  our  older  pe^v- 
ple  who  were  on  social  security,  pensions, 
and  other  fixed  Incomes      Inflation,   by   In- 


cre;islng  the  dollar  amounts  of  wages  and 
.sal.irie.s.  put  the  bulk  of  the  people  under 
social  security  Into  the  full  base  wage  bracket 
to  which  the  social  security  tax  applied  In 
order  to  relieve  one  damaging  impact  of 
Inflation  on  the  social  security  system — that 
of  minimizing  the  spreading  of  benefits  to 
reflect  dltTerences  In  wages,  the  promoters  of 
the  social  security  system  argued  for  In- 
creasing the  ba*e  salary  or  wage  upon  which 
the  social  security  Uix  was  levied  The  re- 
sult Is  that  today  the  tax  Is  levied  on  the 
first  J4.800  of  wages. 

In  the  process  of  Increasing  the  base  upon 
which  the  tax  is  levied,  the  Social  Security 
Administration  found  a  technique  which  as- 
sisted in  making  the  program  more  solvent. 
The  amount  of  benefits  received  from  the 
tax  on  the  first  thousand  la  more  than  the 
benefits  received  on  the  same  tax  paid  on 
the  last  thousand  Tlierefore.  Increase  the 
amount  of  wages  upon  which  the  tax  Is  levied 
and  the  Income-expenditure  ratio  improves. 
In  other  words,  built  Into  the  sixrial  security 
svstem  Is  the  seed  of  a  graduated  tax  where 
the  higher  Income  groups  pay  more  tax  for 
less  propr.rtlon.ate  benefits  than  the  lower 
groups  This  Is  a  more  tangible  reason  why 
my  proposed  amendment  Is  being  fought  by 
the  Social  Security  Administration  The  ad- 
ministration counts  not  only  upon  the  pres- 
ent graduated  feature  In  the  social  security 
tax  to  keep  It  .'olvent,  but  wovild  like  to 
Increase  the  base  further  and  provide  more 
graduation  In  the  tax  rate  Incidentally. 
Congressman  James  Roosevelt  lntr<xluced  a 
bill  to  make  the  wage  base  $10,000  last  Con- 
gress. Though  this  move  fulled  there  Is  no 
doubt  the  Social  Security  Administration 
counts  on  further  graduation  to  assist  In 
keeping  the  program  solvent. 

It  Is  true  that  a  complete  graduation  of  the 
social  security  tax  to  make  It  more  like  the 
Federal  Income  tax  by  busing  It  upon  ability 
to  pay.  rather  than  upon  "Insurance"  where 
everyone  gels  the  same  benefit*  for  the  same 
premium,  can  be  the  salvation  of  the  system. 
I  suspect.  lnde«Kl.  that  this  la  where  Its  orig- 
inal promoters  IcKik  for  salvation  In  that 
event,  however,  the  play  will  then  be  fully 
out  m  the  open  and  all  the  original  fiction 
which  was  used  to  get  the  program  Installed 
will  be  abandoned  It  will  not  be  Insurance. 
It  does  not  relate  to  the  Indigent  The  pro- 
gram will  then  be  what  I  am  now  convinced 
Its  original  promoters  planned  and  hoped  It 
would  be,  an  open,  unashamed  socialization 
of  the  retirement  programs  of  our  people. 

If  there  were  no  other  good  way  to  see 
that  our  people  had  udeqiiate  and  good  re- 
tirement program.s.  I  might  be  willing  to  go 
M  the  Federal  Government  to  establish  these 
program.s  This  hnrdly  Is  the  case  Quite 
the  contrary,  the  retirement  programs  being 
■iet  up  In  the  private  sector  of  our  society 
exceed  In  goodness,  and  in  flexibility  any 
Federal  program.  Including  civil  service  re- 
tirement, which  at  one  time  was  definitely  ii 
leader  In  the  field. 

I  conclude  my  remarlcs  with  a  reference 
to  my  earlier  warning  Even  though  the 
social  security  program  Is  now  being  un- 
masked for  what  it  Is — the  base  upon  which 
It  was  Inaugurated  still  must,  and  should  be, 
retained  Government  has  a  legitimate  con- 
cern about  our  people,  when  retired,  being 
able  to  live  out  their  lives  In  comfort  and 
dignity  The  poor  farm  was  a  rotten  system 
for  caring  for  those  who,  for  reasons  un- 
necessary to  consider  here,  many  times  aa  a 
result  of  forces  beyond  their  control,  hod  not 
provided  for  themselves  The  State  old-age 
:tsslstance  programs  were  an  Improvement 
over  the  poor  farm  system.  The  social  se- 
curity Insurance  concept  is  a  viuct  Improve- 
ment over  the  OAA  program  which.  In  time. 
It  will  eliminate. 

Furthermore,  the  Federal  Government  has 
already  been  In  the  picture  for  24  years,  and 
the  bulk  of  our  citizens  are  relying  upon  the 
solvency  of   the  social  security   program   In 


their  present  retirement  plans  Wo  cannot 
permit  the  errors  of  the  system  to  damage 
their  plans  I  believe  a  gradual  move  to 
gel  the  system  back  to  the  Indigent  or  those 
who  might  become  Indigent  is  the  correct 
way  to  proceed  .Ka  we  get  the  program  back 
to  the  less  than  3  percent  in  our  society 
who  might  fall  Into  tins  category  and  free 
the  95  percent  who  have  not  needed  and 
will  not  need  Government  help.  If  they  are 
freed  so  they  can  do  their  ow  n  providing  and 
planning  we  will  have  a  system  that  we  can 
handle  adequately  and  with  reasonable  ease 
My  amendment  will  accomplish  this 
objective 

The  social  security  fund,  as  the  present 
system  matures,  will  have  to  be  Incre.used  to 
60  or  60  billions  of  dollars  That  Is  entirely 
too  large  a  sum  to  be  left  In  sterile  Invest- 
ment, which  Investment  In  Government 
bonds  essentially  Is.  The  retirement  funds 
of  our  people  ought  to  be  Invested  In  the 
growth  of  our  economy  This  can  be  done 
through  private  progr.ims  and  should  never 
be  done  through  Government  programs  But 
don't  think  the  Socialists  are  not  looking  at 
this  point  with  scheming  eyes  Already 
there  have  been  proposals  that  the  .social 
security  funds  be  Invested  In  public  works 
bonds  These  proposals  are  based  upon  tbe 
logic  that  the  funds  for  the  retirement  of 
our  people  should  not  be  sterile  Bvit  what 
will  the  Government  moving  Into  the  In- 
vestment field  In  this  fashion  lead  to''  The 
answer  to  this  question.  If  not  the  anrwer 
to  the  other  question  I  have  posed,  should 
make  everyone  In  our  society  wake  up  to 
the  realization  that  government  of,  by.  and 
for  the  pe<jple  along  with  the  private  enter- 
prise system  Is  meetlng>some  of  Its  greatest 
testa  today  H.ive  we  Indeed  lost  faith  in 
the  basic  concepts  that  have  brought  this 
s<xMety  of  ours  to  the  highest  point  of 
achievement  reached  by  any  scx-lety  In  his- 
tory' Faith  In  the  Individual  In  the  neid 
of  econonUcs  which  spells  out  the  private 
enterprise  system  Faith  In  the  Individual  In 
the  field  of  government  which  spells  out 
tlie  representative  system  <jf  government. 
Have  we  Indeed  lost  that  faith"' 

Mr  BYRNES  of  Wi.Kcnn.sin  Mr, 
CiuiiiTnaii  I  %'irld  %nc\\  tlmp  a.s  he  may 
ron.sumt'  to  the  Kfiitlemaii  from  New 
York  ( Mr.  Halpern! 

Mr  HALPEFIN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise 
hi  fiilhu.sia.stlc  .support  for  the  mca.sure 
tH'fore  us.  It  is  readily  apparent  that 
rt»vi.sions  and  litH'rali/alion.s  of  the  iii.sur- 
ance  .system  are  in  order.  It  l.s  important 
to  realize  that  the  la-st  broad  adju.stments 
were  enacted  in  1958,  and  certainly  de- 
velopment.s  in  the  economy  .since  then 
Ju-stify  further  alterations  in  the  law. 

There  are  a  number  of  significant 
ciianges  protxvsed  in  H  R.  1186.5.  and  I 
do  not  intend  to  review  thorn  in  (ietail 
here  I  do  supr>nrt  each  of  the  pruvisioiiLS 
a.s  nece.ssary  and  Justified 

Nonet hele.s.s.  in  my  own  propo.sed  loK- 
IslatioM,  I  call  for  a  Ifl-percent  increase 
in  benefits  with  an  a;ipropriate  contribu- 
tion change  It  is  my  feeling  that  the 
benefit  ba.se  would  become  more  realistic 
and  would  be  alined  more  .substantially 
with  economic  factors  if  a  10-percent 
Increase  were  adopted,  rather  than  the 
5-nercent  increase  covered  in  this  bill. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  the  aced 
constitute  a  very  hii'h  percentage  of 
those  in  this  countrv'  who  are  cateu'ori/ed 
as  poor  In  addition,  the  overwhelming 
majority  live  on  fixed  incomes  and  hence 
the  inflation  and  cost  of  living  elements 
are  far  more  keenly  felt.  We  are  all 
aware  that  social  security  benefits  can 
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hardly  amount  to  a  livable  income.  I 
continue  to  believe  that  a  10-percent  in- 
crease would  be  more  appropriately  at- 
tuned to  the  economic  realities  of  today 
and  tomoriow.  But  this  legislation,  ■with 
lUs  proMsion  for  a  5-percent  increase, 
comir.endably  recognizes  the  need  to 
boo.si  tile  benefits  and  I  trust  it  will  serve 
as  the  first  step  toward  a  broader  in- 
crea.se  at  the  next  session  of  Congress. 

H.R.  11865  does  also  accomplish  a 
great  deal  in  other  areas.  I  was  partic- 
ularly encourawed  that  the  bill  authorizes 
cor.tmuance  of  a  child's  benefits  after 
attaining  the  a-.e  of  18  in  a  case  where 
the  child  pursuits  his  education  on  a  full 
time  basis.  I  was  privileged  to  introduce 
HR  11155  providing  for  this  important 
ar.d  eminently  justified  revision.  De- 
pendents remain  as  such  after  ape  18 
if  they  pursue  their  education,  and  H.R. 
11865  recot;nizes  this.  The  dependent 
child  should  not  be  handicapped  or  pre- 
vented from  attending  high  school,  col- 
lege or  vocational  school  because  he  is 
unable   to   receive  the  normal   parental 

.SUpiMlI't  . 

.At  the  same  time.  1  am  wholehearted- 
ly in  favor  of  the  provision  which  per- 
mits a  widow  reaching  the  age  of  60  to 
be'-'in  drawing  limited  benefits.  It  is 
estimated  that  approximately  180,000 
persons  would  become  eligible  for  such 
pavments  at  the  present  time.  My  own 
measure.  HR  11722.  calls  for  full  re- 
tirement benefits  for  widows  aged  60, 
and  although  I  continue  to  believe  that 
this  more  liberal  provision  is  necessary 
and  justified,  the  bill  before  us  goes  a 
lone  w.iy  toward  the  objective. 

.Additionally,  an  imp)ortant  section  of 
H  R.  11865  provides  that  employees' 
tips  shall  be  included  as  wages  for  social 
security  purposes  This  corrects  a  very 
senous  ineciuity  in  the  law. 

A  large  group  of  employees,  chiefly 
waiters,  have  had  their  tips  subject  to 
the  income  tax  and  yet.  because  this 
source  of  income  is  not  accountable  for 
social  security  purposes,  these  employees 
have  received  only  the  lowest  retirement 
benefits.  The  wages  which  most  hotel 
and  restaurant  employees  receive  are 
comparatively  low  precisely  because  tips 
are  recognized  as  part  of  their  salary. 
To  base  social  security  entitlements  only 
upon  the  employee's  ba.se  salary  is  a 
cruel  and  utterly  fictitious  criteria,  since 
everyone  knows  that  lips  form  a  substan- 
tial portion  of  the  employee's  real  in- 
come. This  correct  iii.g  provision  of  H.R. 
11865  was  the  aim  of  my  own  legislation 
which  I  introduced  along  with  several 
colleagues.  I  .supjjort  it  fervently  as  a 
primary  rectification  of  current  law. 

Let  it  not  be  said,  however,  that  H.R. 
11865  can  substitute  for  the  overwhelm- 
ing need  of  a  system  of  health  care  for 
our  elderly  citizens.  In  my  estimation 
this  constitutes  one  of  the  prime  objec- 
tives of  our  .society.  I  shall  continue  to 
press  for  this  nece.ssary  legislation  at 
every  turn  leiMslation  which  every  day 
and  month  becomes  more  urgent.  I  am 
confident  that  a  majority  of  the  Con- 
gress will  iirasp  this  issue  in  the  near 
future  and  take  positive  action.  We 
have  for  too  long  witne.ssec}  the  growing 
inadequacy  and  the  yawning  vacuum  of 
decent  and   afTordable  health  care  for 
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over  18  million  people  who,  more  than 
any  other  age  bracket,  are  caught  in  the 
squeeze  of  steadily  increasing  medical 
costs  and  the  need  for  proper  care. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  support  H.R.  11865 
and  urge  its  passage  by  the  House.  The 
measure  does  accomplish  a  great  deal 
and  I  deeply  hope  that  it  will  receive  the 
overwhelming  support  of  our  member- 
ship. 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Chaii-man.  I  yield  such  time  as  he  may 
consume  to  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
I  Mr.  Cl.'vNcy]. 

Mr.  CLANCY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  favor 
passage  of  the  proposed  Social  Security 
Amendments  of  1964,  as  set  forth  in  H.R. 
11865,  to  improve  the  benefit  and  cover- 
age provisions  and  the  financing  struc- 
ture of  the  Federal  old-a-AC.  survivors, 
and  disability  insurance  system. 

I  t>elieve  the  general  increase  in  OASDI 
benefits  proposed  by  this  bill  is  justified 
at  this  time  because  of  wage,  price,  and 
other  changes  in  the  economy  that  have 
taken  place  since  the  last  general  in- 
crease enacted  in  1958. 
.  Those  beneficiaries  who  rely  upon  the 
OASDI  checks  as  their  major  or  sole 
source  of  Gupport — and  the  majority  of 
them  do — are  finding  it  increasingly  diffi- 
cult to  pay  for  their  simple  and  basic 
needs. 

I  recognize  that  the  benefits  available 
under  the  program  do  not  constitute  a 
complete  sub.'^titute  for  individual  sav- 
ings and  private  retirement  and  insur- 
ance programs.  Nevertheless,  the  bene- 
fits must  be  high  enou,ih  to  provide  an 
adequate  floor  of  protection. 

We  have  been  assured  by  the  commit- 
tee that  great  care  has  been  exercised  to 
insure  that  the  system  will  remain  ac- 
tuarially sound  and  a.s  .self-supporting 
as  possible.  By  raising  the  earnings  base 
and  increasing  the  tax  schedule,  the  costs 
of  the  benefit  and  other  liberalizations 
in  the  bill  should  be  absorbed. 

I  am  particularly  pleased  by  the  pro- 
posal to  continue  payment  of  child's  in- 
surance benefits  to  children  attending 
school  or  college  until  they  reach  the 
age  of  22.  This  provision  should  give 
many  young  people  the  opportunity  to 
complete  a  4-year  college  course  and  thus 
be  better  equipped  to  obtain  desirable 
employment.  It  is  expected  that  approx- 
imately 275,000  children  will  benefit  from 
this  new  provision. 

In  1961  I  supported  the  social  security 
amendments  which  increased  minimum 
benefits  for  retired  workers,  permitted 
men  to  draw  reduced  benefits  at  the  age 
of  62,  and  liberalized  eligibility  require- 
ments and  ceiling  on  retirement  earnings. 
I  am  now  pleased  to  lend  my  support  to 
the  amendments  under  consideration  to- 
day. They  are  all  clearly  justified  in 
equity  and  decency  and  should  permit 
the  more  than  20  million  beneficiaries 
of  the  program  to  enjoy  minimum  stand- 
ards of  health  and  comfort. 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  yield  such  time  as  he  may 
consume  to  the  gentleman  from  Wash- 
ington [Mr.  PellyI. 

Mr.  FELLY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  wish  to 
state  for  the  Record  that  I  have  received 
a  great  many  letters  from  doctors  of 
medicine  in  opposition   to   their  being 


forced  to  come  under  the  Federal  old-\ 
age,  sui-vivors,  and  disability  insurance 
system. 

Also,  the  firemen  in  my  district,  and 
employees  of  the  municipal  fire  depart- 
ments who  have  their  own  retirement 
system  have  expressed  strong  opposition 
to  being  forced  to  come  under  the  Social 
Security  Act  if  a  majority  under  their 
retirement  system  so  elect.  Under  the 
bill  the  decision  would  be  optional. 

Yet.  Members  of  the  House  who  would 
like  to  amend  H.R.  11865,  as  I  might,  to 
remove  one  or  both  of  these  two  groups 
from  covera'je  under  the  bill  are  helpless. 
We  cannot  offer  any  amendments  and 
must  either  vote  against  the  entire  bill 
or  accept  these  provisions  which  we  op- 
pose. 

Personally.  I  can  only  express  my 
strong  resentment  that  amendments  are 
not  allowed  under  today's  procedure. 
However,  I  am  hopeful  that  the  situa- 
tion will  be  different  in  the  Senate. 
There  the  rules  of  procedure  will  be  dif- 
ferent. So  if  doctors  or  firefighters  or 
both  are  eliminated  by  the  Senate,  I 
would  do  my  utmost  to  have  this  House 
vote  on  the  revised  Senate  bill  instead  of 
the  one  we  are  considering  this  after-^ 
noon. 

GENER^L  !  E.^VE  TO  EXTEND 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
desiring  to  do  so  may  extend  their  re- 
marks prior  to  the  vote  on  this  bill. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Arkansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
10  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  [Mr.  KeoghI. 

Mr.  KEOGH.  Mr.  Chairman,  there  is 
no  member  of  this  committee  for  whom 
I  have  a  higher  regard  for  his  diligence 
and  his  hard  work  than  I  have  for  the 
very  distinguished  and  affable  gentle- 
man from  Missouri  [Mr.  Curtis]. 

I  am  sure  he  would  not  mind  if  I 
called  to  the  attention  of  the  committee 
the  fact  that  this  pending  bill  actually 
reduces  the  schedule  of  taxes  provided  in 
existing  law  for  all  years,  except  1965, 
until  we  get  to  1971,  and  then  it  provides 
for  an  increase  of  .175  on  the  part  of  the 
employer  and  the  employee. 

So,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  say  to  the 
gentleman  from  Missouri,  without  mean- 
ing to  engage  in  any  lengthy  colloquy, 
that  if  we  were  to  change  the  title  of  the 
bill,  it  might  more  accurately  be  called 
a  "payroll  tax  reduction  act." 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Would  the  gentleman 
yield  tome,  please? 

Mr.  KEOGH.  Well,  I  will  in  a  mo- 
ment. 

Mr.  CURTIS.     Just  at  this  point. 

Mr.  KEOGH.     I  shall  in  a  moment. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Well,  the  gentleman 
knows  that  when  we  increase  the  base 
to  $5,400 

Mr.  KEOGH.  I  will  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman in  a  moment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  support  the  provi- 
sions which  are  contained  in  the  pend- 
ing bill  because  some  of  them,  of  course, 
are  much  needed  improvements  in  the' 
system,  not  only  with  regard  to  the  scale 
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of  benefits  but  wilh  respect  to  coverai^e 
and  financing. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  particularly 
pleased  that  the  bill  will  extend  or  im- 
prove coverage  for  over  1  million  work- 
ers and  their  families;  who  receive  wages 
in  the  form  of  tips  and  gratuities. 

Now,  Mr.  ChaiiTnan.  I  am  mformed 
that  the  responsible  spokesmen  for  the 
lirtiest  group  of  eaiployers  of  service  em- 
ployees are  in  se.'^.'^lDn  m-w,  attempting 
to  come  up  with  a  formula  th:it  I  trust 
will  be  acceptable  to  the  appropriate 
committee  in  the  other  body  and  will  be 
accepted  by  the  conferees  on  the  pivrt 
of  the  House,  which  formula  was  re- 
ferred to  by  the  distin^nnshed  gentleman 
from  California,  and  which  if  adopted 
will  serve  the  purpose  of  benefiting  those 
employees  and  matenally  reducintc  any 
administrative  burdens  of  their  em- 
ployers. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  provision  alone 
with  reference  to  the  inclusion  of  .serv- 
ice employees  of  the  country  would  in 
my  opinion  justify  support  of  the  pond- 
in?  bill.  There  are  other  highly  la'id- 
ab!e  provisions  such  as  the  5-pcrcent 
benefit  increase  which  will  inure  to  20 
million  beneficiaries  Also  the  bill  ex- 
tends a  child's  benefits  to  age  22  while 
in  school,  and  includes  the  reduction  in 
the  retirement  asre  for  widows  t<T  age  60, 
and  contains  other  coverages  and  bene- 
fit provisions  that  are  most  mentonous. 

However,  Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  a  source 
of  deep  regret  to  me  that  there  are  two 
very  important  areas  which  the  commit- 
tee bill  does  not  toucii  but  which  should 
have  becft  included  in  the  legislation 

MEOIl  XL   CARE 

When  the  Committee  on  Wavs  and 
Means  announced  toward  the  end  of  last 
y^ar  that  we  would  a"ain  take  under  con- 
sideration the  increasintrly  urgent  prob- 
lem of  financing  needed  health  care  for 
our  older  citizens,  no  one  c  'u!d  have 
been  more  pleased  rhan  I.  and  cerf^ainly 
no  one  more  confldmt  than  I  fhn":  the 
solution  to  the  problem  would  be  found 
in  the  principle  of  hospital  insurance  for 
the  aged  through  social  r.ecuritv  No  one 
could  have  been  more  disappointed  than 
I  when  the  committee  reached  the  de- 
cision not  to  include  the  proposed  hospi- 
tal insurance  provision  in  this  bill 

However  laudable  the  benefit  increase 
contained  in  this  bill  may  b«^  -and  it  is 
highly  laudable  and  commendable — such 
a  provision  does  not  solv.-  the  problem, 
ever  becoming  more  urs^ent,  of  how  our 
older  people  are  to  finance  needed  health 
care. 

Mr.  Chalrmaiv  this  problem  of  financ- 
ing the  health  care  rin^ds  of  our  a-'ed 
citizens  will  not  i^o  avvav  It  will  not  dis- 
appear. It  will  not  diminish.  On  the 
c  mtrary,  the  problem  b*'comes  more 
urgent  and  pre.ssintf  as  time  goes  by 

There  arc  some  who  as>frt  that  avail- 
able evidence  suggests  that  we  can  de- 
pend on  private  health  insurance  and 
prepayment  plans  such  as  B!i;p  Cro.s.s  to 
assume  the  responsibility  for  .solving  this 
problem.  It  seems  clear  to  me  that  the 
available  evidence  reflects  just  the  op- 
posite, and  the  rta.sons  are  patently 
clear.  The  aged  are  a  hieh  risk  Ejroup 
because  of  their  high  health  costs     De- 


spitt-  the  efforts  of  the  private  Insurance 
industry  over  the  past  few  years  to  de- 
sign plans  for  the  aged  that  provide  more 
adequalf  protection  than  im.s  b<MMi  avail- 
able in  the  past,  and  at  a  price  they  can 
afford,  the  dilemma  created  by  high 
health  costs  and  low  Incomes  in  old  age 
ha.'i  not  and  cannot  b<*  solved  by  any 
plan  that  puts  the  full  co.sts  on  the  at;ed 
and  undertakes  to  cover  those  c  sts 
through  premiums  that  must  be  paid  In 
old  age  We  have  teiently  seen  ciear  evi- 
dence of  the  difficulties  faced  by  some 
private  insurance  companies  in  their  at- 
tempts to  reach  this  high  risk  group 
Plans  which  were  offered  several  years 
ago  have  had  to  bo  modified  to  reduce 
the  benefits  and  to  increase  the  premi- 
ums. It  i.s  a  matter  of  public  record  tiiat 
this  iiigh  risk,  high  cost,  group  has  pulled 
up  the  costs  for  entire  c. immunities  un- 
der the  Blue  Crass-Blue  Shield  type  c  )V- 
era;.ie  It  is  a  matter  of  public  record 
that  Blue  Cross  plans  m  many  areas  are 
facing  increasingly  difficult  financmy 
problems. 

Mr  Chairman.  I  repeat  that  it  is  a 
matter  of  deep  regret  that  the  ponding 
legislation  does  not  face  up  to  this  prob- 
lem. 

rCDFR.\L   CMPLOTEXS 

A  .second  area  which  the  bill  does  not 
touch  and  which  causes  me  concern  is 
the  failure  to  extend  .social  .security  cov- 
erage to  the  largest  single  group  of 
workers  who  do  not  now  have  social  .se- 
curity protection — the  more  than  2  mil- 
lion civilian  employees  of  the  Federal 
Government. 

I  regret  that  thl.s  legislation  doe.'?  not 
face  up  to  this  problem.  It  is  likcwi.sf 
a  matter  of  concern  to  me  that  the  Dt  - 
partment  of  HEW  and  the  oihi  r  depart- 
ments of  the  Government  have  not 
agreed  on  a  plan  of  action  which  tliey 
could  recommend  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means  and  the  Congress,  and 
which  we  could  approve  No  less  than 
4  years  ago.  in  connection  with  the  Social 
Security  Amendments  of  1960,  the  Com- 
nuttoe  on  Ways  and  Means  m  its  report 
urged  that  the  appropriate  Fi-deral 
agencies  concerned  accelerate  their  ef- 
forts in  finding  a  workable  and  .sound 
solution  to  this  problem  and  required 
that  they  submit  a  report  to  the  Con- 
gress "at  the  earliest  opportunity."  Mr. 
Chairman,  that  was  4  years  a:;o.  and  no 
report  has  as  yet  been  forthcomiuK.  I 
had  raised  the  question  alons  with  many 
other  Members  in  the  executive  .sessions 
that  led  to  the  1960  amendments  as  I 
had  al.so  done  on  several  past  occasions, 
notably  in  connection  with  the  1958 
amendments  I  again  rai.sed  tiie  ques- 
tion m  19*1  and  1962  I  cannot  under- 
stand why.  after  all  these  years,  tiie  ap- 
propriate executive  agencies  cannot 
bring  to  us  a  plan  which  they  cnn  ap- 
prove— and  on  which  they  might  seek 
our  approval. 

I  am  not  sure  that  all  Members  reali/e 
the  seriousness  of  the  prob'em  which-  for 
years  has  confror^ted  many  Federal 
workers  as  a  result  of  their  lack  of  credit 
under  the  social  security  proeram  for 
their  Federal  Government  employment 
The  civil  service  retirement  system,  like 
other  staff  retirement  plans,  is  ajipro- 
pnately  oriented  to  career  workers,  and 


It  does  provide  a  generally  satisfactory 
level  of  benefits  for  long-term  career  em- 
ployees. But  the  furtherance  of  the 
staff  retirement  objectlvf  has  loft  t'aps. 
shortcominjis.  and  inequities  in  the  pro- 
tection of  F'rderal  woikrr^  who  have  not 
completed  long  periods  of  service. 

Since  the  civil  .service  retirement  sy.s- 
tem  provides  no  protection  until  an  ( m- 
ployee  ha.s  completed  5  years  of  P'ederal 
service,  many  youn^,'  Federal  employees 
and  their  families  iro  without  survivors 
and  di.sability  protection  duriiiL-  that 
time.  Kvcn  after  the  .5-year  quahfyinu 
period  is  completed,  the  workers  and 
their  families  may  not  have  adequate 
survivor.s — and.  in  many  cases,  disabil- 
ity— protection  F\)r  example,  the  wid- 
ow of  an  employee  who  dies  after  5  years 
of  .service  gets  a  monthly  benefit  amount- 
ing to  about  4  percent  of  his  pay,  and  the 
widow  of  a  10-year  t-mployee  s'Ots  about 
9  percent  of  his  pay.  Also  seriously  af- 
fected because  they  do  not  pet  .social  se- 
curity credit  for  Federal  employment 
are  the  many  workers  who  spend  part 
of  their  work  lifetime  in  Federal  employ- 
ment and  part  in  other  work  The  work- 
er who  leaves  a  job  in  privatt-  industn,- 
to  enter  P'edt-ral  employment  may  even- 
tually lose  the  social  .security  protection 
he  acquired  while  in  private  industry, 
and  It  will  be  a  lonir  time  before  he  ac- 
quires adequate  protection  under  the 
Federal  civi'  .service  retirement  svstem 
The  worker  who  leaves  Federal  employ- 
ment— oven  after  many  years  of  serv- 
ice—  immediat^'ly  loses  any  survivors  and 
disability  protection  he  acquired  in  Fed- 
eral employment,  and  if  he  obtains  a  re- 
fund of  his  contribution  to  the  civi!  serv- 
ice retirement  system,  will  also  bo  left 
without  retirement  credit  for  the  period 
of  Federal  service.  Until  he  gains  in- 
sured status  under  social  security  by 
workinE:  for  the  required  time  in  a  cov- 
ered job.  he  and  his  family  will  have  no 
protection  under  eitlier  social  security  or 
the  civil  service  retirement  system 

Mr  Chairman,  in  the  hill  which  is  be- 
fore the  committee  now.  we  have  extend- 
ed coverace  to  new  proups  not  hereto- 
fore covered  for  which  I  am  very  izlad 
As  I  stated  at  the  outset  of  my  remarks. 
at  long  last  we  have  provided  for  the 
coverage  of  employees  wiio  receive  wages 
in  the  form  of  tips  and  gratuities.  This 
is  very  commtuidable  action,  and  it  de- 
.serves  the  .-upport  of  Memijers  of  the 
House  This  coverage  should  have  lioen 
extended  years  apo  In  a  like  manner, 
we  should  have  faced  up  to  the  coverage 
of  the  larvjest  single  remaining  group— 
the  Federal  employees. 

Mr  Chairman,  as  I  also  stated  at  the 
outset  of  my  remarks.  I  supixirt  the  pro- 
visions that  are  in  this  bill  because  they 
are  sound  and  much  needed  improve- 
ments in  the  .social  security  program.  I 
devoutly  hope  that,  at  the  earliest  possi- 
ble occasion,  the  ccnnmittoe  will  engage 
itself  in  an  effort  to  reach  a  .solution  to 
other  remaining  large  and  significant 
problems  In  the  meantime.  I  urge  the 
committee  to  approve  the  bill  now  be- 
fore it. 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield'' 

Mr  KFOGH  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin. 
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Mr  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  I  want  to 
express  to  the  gentleman  the  fact  I  share 
his  concern  for  the  delay  and  inaction  in 
developing  a  proper  program  whereby 
the  pit  .sent  Civil  Service  Retirement  Act 
could  be  integrated  with  the  social  se- 
curity system  to  produce  a  better  system 

overall 

Mr.  KEOGH.  I  appreciate  that  very 
much,  and  I  can  attest  to  the  fact  that 
the  gentleman  states  a  fact.  It  is  also 
reflective  of  the  more  enlightened  lead- 
ership on  the  part  of  the  minority  side 
of  our  committee,  which  the  gentleman 
provides. 

Mr  IlONNER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  KEOGH.  I  will  be  delighted  to 
yield  to  the  chairman  of  a  great  com- 
mittee 

Mr  BONNER  I  have  Tiad  many  let- 
ters from  doctors  protesting  their  inclu- 
sion in  this  bill.  I  merely  want  to  ask 
if  the  American  Medical  Association  ad- 
vocates the  inclusion  of  doctors  in  this 

bill" 

Mr  KEOGH.  I  have  no  specific 
knowledge  of  the  attitude  of  the  Amer- 
ican Medical  A.ssociation  on  the  pending 
bill  My  guess  would  be  that  the  asso- 
ciat.on  as  an  association  is  probably  in 
opposition  to  this  section.  But  I  regret 
that  the  gentleman  was  obviously  neces- 
sarily detained  from  the  Chamber  when 
the  distinguished  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means  addressed 
himself  to  this  specific  question.  In  my 
opinion,  he  has  completely  devastated 
and  demolished  anyone's  opposition  to 
the  inclusion  of  medical  doctors  within 
the  social  security  system. 

We  must  not  take  into  account  only 
the  px^ition  of  the  association.  We  are 
under  an  obligation  to  give  consideration 
to  the  desires  of  the  individual  members 
of  that  profession,  of  the  many  county 
societies  and  the  numerous  States  so- 
cieties of  medical  doctors  which  have 
gone  on  record  in  favor  of  social  secu- 
rity coverage.  We  must  also  continu- 
ously keep  in  mind  the  prospective  wid- 
ow.'; and  dependents  of  doctors  of  medi- 
cine. We  must  on  occasion,  as  the  gen- 
tleman well  knows,  protect  .some  groujK 
from  themselves  in  some  instances  and, 
more  importantly,  from  their  organized 
leaders  m  others,  and  this  in  my  opinion 
is  one  such  instance. 

Mr  BONNER  I  understand  the  gen- 
tleman. So  by  the  rule  under  which  this 
bill  IS  being  considered  there  will  not  be 
an  opjiortunity  to  offer  an  amendment 
tn  include  the  doctors? 

Mr  KEOGH.  I  am  not  so  expert  a 
parliamentarian  as  to  presume  to  give 
the  Lentkman  an  authoritative  answer 
tn  the  question. 

Mr  BONNER.  This  bill  is  being  con- 
sidered under  a  closed  rule. 

Mr  KEOGH.  Tills  bill,  as  all  bills  of 
ttu.s  type,  IS  being  considered  under  a 
rule  that  provides  for  amendments  that 
are  offered  by  the  authority  of  the  com- 
mittee, and  one  motion  to  recommit, 
waiving  points  of  order. 

Mr  BONNER  The  committee  does 
not  intend  to  offer  any  opportunity  for 
amendmi-nt? 

Mr  KEOGH.  I  am  in  no  position  to 
answer  that,  either,  but  I  can  say  to  the 


gentleman  that  up  to  this  minute  it  is 
not  within  my  knowledge  that  the  com- 
mittee has  adopted  or  authorized  the 
offering  of  any  such  amendment. 

Mr.    MILLS.     If    the    gentleman    will 
.  yield,  pennit  me  to  say  to  the  gentleman 
irom  North  Carolina  that  there  are  no 
committee  amendments  to  t>e  offered. 

Mr.  BONNER.  So  there  will  be  no 
amendment  offered  of  that  nature. 

Mr.  BURTON  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  KEOGH.  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  California  who, 
incidentally,  comes  to  this  House  well 
recognized  as  one  of  the  country's  great- 
est authorities  in  the  field  of  social  se- 
curity legislation. 

Mr.  BURTON  of  California.  I  thank 
my  distinguished  colleague,  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York,  f.jr  his  very  gen- 
erous statement. 

At  this  point  in  the  discu.ssion,  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  would  like  to  commend  my 
distinguished  colleague,  the  gentleman 
from  California  I  Mr.  KincI  for  his  per- 
sistent and  effective  leadership  in  the  ef- 
fort to  provide  medical  care  for  the  Na- 
tion's elderly  under  the  social  security 
program.  IXie  to  the  efforts  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  California.  Congressman 
King,  and  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  New  York  I  Mr.  KegghI.  and  other 
members  of  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means,  the  committee  has  kept  alive  the 
hope  that  medical  care  under  social  se- 
curity will  soon  be  realized.  As  one 
Member,  I  am  anxious  to  vote  affirma- 
tively for  social  security  hospitalization 
insurance  for  the  aged  and  I  hope  to 
have  the  opportunity  to  do  so  later  this 
year. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  bill  before  us  for 
consideration  and  a  vote  will,  if  enacted, 
be  of  help  to  today's  aged  and  to  persons 
coming  on  the  social  security  beneficiary 
rolls  in  the  future.  It  will  not,  however, 
meet  the  biggest  financial  problem  facing 
the  great  majority  of  the  aged  today.  It 
will  not  meet  the  problem  the  aged  face 
when  they  must  pay  big  hospital  bills  out 
of  the  sharply  reduced  financial  re- 
sources that  are  so  common  among  re- 
tired older  AmericEins. 

I  realize  that  disagreement  exists  on 
the  legislative  action  necessary  to  solve 
the  problem  that  low  incomes  and  high 
health  costs  represent  for  the  aged.  But 
I  am  convinced  that  an  essential  part  of 
the  answer  to  the  problem  is  enactment 
of  a  plan  providing  hospital  insurance 
for  the  aged  under  social  security. 

Some  opponents  of  legislation  which 
would  provide  hospital  insurance  under 
social  security  say  that  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment's role  should  be  limited  to 
financial  help  through  State  and  local 
public  assistance  programs.  I  cannot 
agree  that  improvements  in  these  pro- 
grams offer  anything  approaching  a  so- 
lution to  the  problem. 

Getting  help  through  public  assistance 
alijrays  depends  on  meeting  a  means 
test — which  often  involves  an  investiga- 
tion of  not  only  the  senior  citizen's  per- 
sonal affairs,  but  those  of  his  children  as 
well.  If  there  is  one  attitude  Americans 
have  In  common,  it  is  the  desire  to  main- 
tain   Individual    dignity    and    privacy. 


Most  people  find  it  humiliating  to  have 
to  prove  they  are  poor,  to  tell  how  they 
spend  their  money,  and  to  be  told  how 
the  welfare  office  thinks  they  should 
spend  their  money.  Many  of  our  senior 
citizens  would  rather  forgo  needed  medi- 
cal care — even  to  the  detriment  of  their 
health — than  go  before  a  public  welfare 
agency  and  admit  failure  to  be  able  to  go 
it  on  their  own.  Unlike  the  younger  per- 
son, the  senior  citizen  once  in  poverty 
knows  he  cannot  ever  escape  reliance  on 
charity.  He  is  rendered  a  permanent 
ward  of  the  State,  without  hope  for  a 
better  life,  a  token  inheritance  for  his 
ch.ildren,  and  perhaps  not  even  a  decent 
burial.  A  relief  recipient  cannot  escape 
•Jie  State  even  by  dying.  For  the  final 
action  on  his  death,  in  some  States,  will 
be  that  the  State  will  take  his  home  to 
repay  the  relief  given  him. 

Some  opponents  of  legislation  to  pro- 
vide hospital  insurance  for  the  aged 
through  social  security  claim  that  the 
voluntary  private  insurance  mechanism 
can  meet  the  needs  of  the  aged.  They 
cite  the  growth  in  the  variety  of  insur- 
ance plans  for  the  aged  and  the  increase 
in  the  number  of  aged  with  some  kind 
of  hospital  insurance  protection.  But, 
despite  the  increases  in  the  niunber  who 
have  hospital  insurance,  there  remain 
between  8.3  to  8.5  million  aged  r>ersons 
with  no  coverage,  and  many  of  those 
with  insurance  have  only  very  inade- 
quate protection. 

The  opponents  generally  stand  mute 
on  the  adequacy  of  the  hospital  insur- 
ance older  people  have.  A  recent  survey 
of  the  aged,  in  fact,  the  most  comprehen- 
sive survey  of  the  aged  ever  conducted  in 
the  United  States,  has  a  significant 
measurement  of  the  effectiveness  of  the 
coverage  in  force  for  the  aged.  It  has 
produced  data  on  the  percentage  of  hos- 
pital costs  met  by  insurance  for  those 
couples  and  nonmarried  men  and  women 
who  have  hospital  insurance.  For  ex- 
ample, the  survey  shows  that  10  percent 
of  aged  nonmarried  men  and  women  with 
hospital  insurance  found  that  their  in- 
surance paid  no  part  of  their  hospital 
costs.  The  survey  also  found  that  one- 
fourth  of  the  aged  couples  with  hospital 
stays  and  with  insurance  reported  their 
insurance  paid  less  than  50  percent  of 
the  hospital  expense.  Not  more  than  a 
few  percent  of  the  aged  have  insurance 
protection  matching  that  available  to 
Federal  employees,  who  can  stand  the 
cost  of  illness  much  better  than  the  aged. 

It  is  clear  that  neither  public  assist- 
ance nor  private  health  insurance  can 
meet  the  problem  created  by  the  com- 
bined effect  of  high  health  costs  and  low- 
income  in  old  age.  The  problem  requires 
an  approach  that  does  not  depend  on 
payment  of  the  entire  cost  after  retire- 
ment but  instead  enables  people  to  pay 
for  part  of  their  protection  against  these 
costs  out  of  their  earnings  and  over  the 
course  of  their  working  lifetimes.  There 
is  no  question  in  my  mind  that  hospital 
insurance  under  social  security  would  be 
an  important  part  of  the  solution  to  this 
problem. 

The  basic  idea  of  social  security  is  that 
people  pay  contributions  over  their" 
workir^g  lifetimes,   together   with   their 
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employers,  to  provide  benefits  after  re- 
tirement in  old  aije  A  proposal  for  hos- 
pital insurance  for  the  at<ed  would  be 
patterned  after  the  same  principle 
While  earnuiK.  the  worker  would  make 
small  contribution;,  to  help  pay  lor  pro- 
lection  asainst  the  hitjh  hospital  costs 
that  are  a  common  occurrence  in  old  n-ic 

-Some  concern  ha.s  b*'en  expressed  that 
the  bill  before  us  leaves  no  leeway  for 
financing  a  social  security  hospital  in- 
surance proposal     That  is  not  the  ca:;e 

An  examination  of  just  one  aspect  of 
the  social  security  financing  mechanism, 
the  earnings  base,  reveals  that  even  the 
$5,400  maximum  on  earnings  subject  to 
the  contribution  rate  which  is  proposed 
m  the  bill  before  us  is  not  enou,'h  to  pre- 
vent the  earniniis  base  from  lagt!iim  be- 
hind earnings  levels 

This  is  well  illustrated  by  the  simple 
fact  that  the  last  earnings  base  increase. 
to  S4.800,  became  etfi  ctive  m  1959  H  R 
1 18n5  would  increase  the  eannn«s  base  to 
$5  400,  effective  in  1965,  which  in  effect 
rrpresents  an  increase  of  SlOO  a  year  in 
th.e  intervening  years  The  average 
earnings  of  full-time  workers  rose  about 
5170  over  the  same  period. 

Another  highly  pertinent  consideration 
;s  that  if  the  earn:n^,'s  base  is  not  in- 
creased as  earnings  levels  rise,  there  is  a 
proportional  decrease  in  the  part  of  the 
Nation's  payrolls  that  is  subject  to  social 
security  contributions,  in  essence  the 
financial  ba.se  of  the  program  The  loss 
of  social  security  contribution  income  de- 
veloping as  a  result  of  a  contractine 
earnings  base  would  have  to  be  compen- 
sated for  by  settmi;  tlie  contribution  rate 
at  a  higher  level  than  would  otherwise 
be  necessary.  Financing  social  security 
bv  preventing  the  earnint,'s  base  from 
keeping  up  and  increasing  the  contribu- 
t.nii  rate  would  involve  shifting  the  fi- 
nancing toward  the  low-paid  worker 
from  the  higher  paid  worker  and  should 
b  ■  avoided.  If  the  failure  to  keep  the 
earnings  base  up  to  date  is  earned  far 
into  the  future  it  would  re.sult  in  a  pro- 
eram  under  which  lust  about  all  workers, 
even  the  low-paid  workers,  would  have  to 
pay  the  same  social  security  contribution 
amount.  The  soeial  .security  contribu- 
tion would  actually  be  a  fixed  amount 
levied  on  each  worker.  It  is  for  these 
reasons  that  I  think  it  very  important 
that  the  earnings  base  be  increased  to  at 
least  $6,600  now  and  kept  up  to  date 
thereafter  in  ord.r  to  reflect  the  growth 
of  a  strong  economy. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  am  hopeful  that  this 
bill  will  be  improved  by  the  addition  of  a 
much  needed  provision  establishing  hos- 
pital insurance  for  the  aged  through  so- 
cial .security.  I  am  sure  that  a  plan  in- 
cluding such  a  proposal  can  be  worked 
out  which  will  be  acceptable  to  a  majority 
of  the  House.  It  is  evident  that  there  is 
within  social  security  the  means  to 
finance  a  hospital  insurance  provision, 
and  I  sincerely  hope  that  this  bill  will 
return  to  us  from  the  Senate  with  such  a 
provision  I  am  anxious  to  have  the 
opportunity  to  vote  affirmatively  on  .so- 
cial security  hospitalization  insurance  for 
the  aged  this  year 

Mr.  KEOGH  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  California  I 
can  say  to  him  it  is  mv  firm  belief  that 


ih  »r  of  us  who  may  continue  in  our 
service  here  m  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  will  be  delighted  and  anxious  to 
follow  the  great  and  inspiring  leadership 
of  the  gentleman  from  California  i  Mr. 
King!  in  that  most  unportant  area  to 
w  hich  you  have  referred. 

Mr  ROONLY  of  New  York  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr  KEOOH.  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
gULshed  gentleman  from  New  York. 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York  "Mr 
Chairman,  as  one  who  is  not  one  of  the 
greatest  authorities  on  the  subject  of 
social  security.  I  should  like  to  say  to  my 
distinguished  friend  that  he  Is  entitled 
to  the  commendation  of  this  House  on 
the  frrrceful  presentation  that  he  has 
made  here  today  He  knows  his  sub- 
lect  and  he  is  certainly  going  in  the  right 
direction,  and  I  am  sure  everyone  from 
his  State  will  follow  him 

Mr  KKOCJH  I  am  very  much  obliged 
to  my  go<jd  frle!;d.  the  gentleman  frntn 
New  York,  the  distinguished  chairman 
of  a  most  important  subcommittee  of  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations,  who.  I  am 
.uUing  to  concede  is  an  expert  in  many 
matters 

Mr  OLSFJ^  of  Montana  Mr  Chair- 
man   will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr  KKOOH  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man 

Mr  OLSFN  of  Montana  I  wish  to 
commend  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  New  York  now  in  the  well  of  the 
House  on  his  splendid  statement  and  for 
his  excellent  efforts  in  support  of  social 
.security  legislation  and  particularly 
upon  his  last  statement  with  respect  to 
the  suj)i)ort  that  we  all  give  to  the  efforts 
of  the  distinguished  gentleman  from 
California    Mr,  King! 

Mr  Chairman,  as  always.  I  support 
every  improvement  in  the  benefits  of 
social  security,  Small  as  this  Improve- 
ment IS.  I  understand  t'  ■  •'  ■  c  immittee 
labored  hard  to  accor  .  ..  tvm  this 
much  improvement. 

This  bill  makt\s  much-needed  changes 
in  the  social  security  program,  but  It  Is 
only  a  beginning.  Under  the  bill,  the 
average  monthly  payment  for  retired 
neople  would  rise  from  $77  to  $81.  In 
view  of  the  growing  cost  of  liv.ng  and 
the  rising  standard  of  living,  the  in- 
crease of  $4  monthly  seems  insigniflcant 
Our  Nations  retired  citizens  need  and 
deserve  realistic  socml  security  benefits 
which  will  enable  them  to  lead  reason- 
ably secure  and  comfortable  lives,  not 
tust  to  exist  In  constant  fear  of  being 
forced  to  seek  charity 

Tlie  problem  is  intensified  by  the  rap- 
idly rising  cost  of  health  care,  atTectine 
'h  ise — our  retired  and  our  elderly  citl- 
,..: IS— least  able  to  meet  large,  unex- 
pected expenses.  Insurance  premiums 
required  by  private  companies  for  those 
over  65  rise  sharply,  .soon  forcing  older 
people  to  drop  them  A  report  by  the 
Senate  Subcommittee  on  Health  of  the 
Elderly  reveals  that  only  about  oru- 
fourth  of  our  countr>''s  aged  have  hos- 
pitalization insurance  which  could  be 
termed  "reasonably  adequate  " 

President  John.son  has  renewed  a  re- 
quest, made  annually  since  1961  by  Pres- 
ident Kennedy,  for  a  program  to  finance 
hospital  and  nursing  home  care  for  the 


aged  through  social  security  Tliat  pro- 
po.sal,  known  as  the  Kinu-Andfisdii  bill 
1  H.R.  3920'  would  providi^  tor  a:i  in- 
crease of  one-fourth  of  1  percent  in  so- 
cial .security  contributions  by  employers 
and  employees,  plus  a  raise  in  the  tax- 
able annual  income  base  from  $4,800  to 
$5,200.  The  plan  would  cost  the  em- 
ployer and  employee  25  cents  a  week 
/^ach.  Persons  65  and  over,  not  covered 
by  social  security,  w.uild  receive  similar 
pro'ection  paid  from  the  regular  Federal 
budget. 

Various  National  and  State  medical  so- 
cieties, some  insurance  rompanies,  the 
U.S.  Chamber  of  Commerce,  and  the 
American  Farm  BurefiU  have  offered 
testimony  m  opi^osition  to  the  bill. 
Other  insurance  companies,  and  many 
lat>or  unions  and  senior  citizens'  organi- 
zations have  testified  for  the  bill  I  am 
determined  to  support  some  improve- 
ment m  financing  hospital  and  nursing 
home  care  for  our  .senior  citizens  of 
modest  means,  other  than  the  cliarity 
now  afforded  poverty  cases.  I  know  the 
King-Anderson  bill  has  so  fpr  falk-d  to 
ue:  by  the  House  Ways  and  Means  Cvim- 
m'ttre.  I  hope  there  is  a  po.ssibility  that 
health  care  pro v  s ions  cr.n  be  attached 
to  this  House- pa .ssed  bill  by  the  Senate, 
and  later  bring  it  to  th's  House  for  ac- 
tion 

I  again  commend  your  committee  and 
Its  leadership 

Social  secuntv  benefits  affect  the  en- 
tire economy,  not  just  the  retired,  and 
are  of  concern  to  all  citizens  Social 
.security  payments  add  a  considerable 
sum  to  tl'.e  economy  of  my  own  State  of 
Montana,  with  a  total  of  nearly  $5  mil- 
lion being  received  monthly  by  over  70.- 
000  people  in  the  Treasure  Stale.  And 
this  amount  is  increasing  Ret  ween  Jan- 
uary 1961,  and  January  1964,  the  aver- 
age amount  of  benefits  received  in  the 
17  counties  of  the  western  district  grew 
by  nearly  30  percent 

I  .say  again  that  I  am  very  happy  to 
suptvirt  this  leclslatton 

Mr  KEOCIH  Mr  Chairman.  I  say  to 
the  gentleman  from  Montana,  in  addi- 
tion to  expressing  my  appreciation  for 
his  contribution,  that  I  need  not  remind 
him,  I  know,  that  one  of  the  lar>'o  i:roup.s 
of  those  to  be  benefited  by  the  pending 
bill  are  the  widows  of  .America. 

Mr.  BVHNFS  of  Wi.sconsin.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  vi.hl  10  minutes  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  California   I  Mr    UttI. 

Mr.  UTT.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  regret 
that  my  colleague,  the  gentleman  from 
Texas,  Bruce  Alcer.  Ls  unavoidably  ab- 
■sent  today  because  of  a  funt  ral  m  the 
family. 

Mr  Chainnan,  mv  purpo,se  m  speak- 
ing this  afternoon  is  to  call  attention  to 
the  minority  \  lews  I  wish  to  rail  at- 
tention to  the  fact  that  they  arc  not  dis- 
senting views  but  are  .separate  views,  and 
really  should  be  additional  views 

I  believe  our  chairman,  the  sjenflt^man 
from  Arkansas  I  Mr.  Mii.i.si.  made  a 
wonderful  exjilanatuni  of  the  bill. 

I  should  like  to  associate  myself  with 
the  remarks  of  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
.souri  ;  Mr  CtrtisI  lu-eau'^e  I  a-'ree  with 
all  he  had  to  .say,  th.-n  h  I  romt  to  a  dif- 
ferent conclusion,  because  I  am  t-ning  to 
vot<'  against  the  bill. 


I  believe  we  have  a  good  bill  and  that 
we  ha\e  corrected  many  of  the  inequi- 
ties, but  there  yet  remain  a  great  many 
inequities  to  be  corrected. 

The  L-enth-man  from  New  York  [Mr. 
Kto-H  1  remir.ded  us  of  the  civil  service 
problem.  I  believe  the  only  argument 
against  including  the  civil  service  em- 
ployees is  the  fact  that  such  employees 
have  their  own  retirement  system.  If 
that  IS  a  good  argument,  why  should  It 
not  obtain  al.so  with  respect  to  the 
Standard  Oil  Co.  or  with  respect  to  any 
othei-  corporation  which  has  its  own  re- 
tirement system  for  its  employees? 
Tho.se  employees  are  covered  by  social 
security  Wiiy,  then,  should  not  the 
civil  ser\ii'e  employees  be  entitled  to  the 
same  cuvtrage  given  by  privat-e  employ- 
ment"* 

I  believe  we  have  corrected  some  in- 
equities. We  did  include  the  waiters 
and  those  people  who  work  for  tips. 

I  ivitrodiired  a  companion  bill  with  the 
pent  I  man  from  New  York  I  Mr.  KegghI, 
a:ui  I  worked  for  the  inclusion  of  that 
bill  into  our  overall  social  security 
amendments  bill  for  1964. 

I  also  approve  the  position  taken  by 
the  pentl(>man  iiom  Wisconsin  [Mr. 
Byrnes  1  wiih  reference  to  people  over 
72,  and  also  the  inclusion  of  the  doctors. 
I  believe  we  must  include  the  doctors  in 
order  to  make  this  a  universal  system. 

I  ha\e  b.'en  accu.sed  of  being  opposed 
to  social  security.  I  might  not  have  been 
willing  to  start  the  system,  but  we  have  it 
and  I  am  for  it  I  want  it  protected. 
There  is  no  quicker  way  to  destroy  the 
s(x:ial  .security  system  than  to  continue 
inflai  ion  and  find  it  necessai-y  to  raise  the 
rates  and  the  base  in  order  to  meet  the 
cosUs  of  continued  inflation. 

If  the  recipients  of  social  security  are 
going  to  contituie  to  pet  cost-of-living 
increases  on  .social  security,  none  of  them 
will  be  interested  in  fiscal  responsibility 
of  the  Government.  I  believe  they  should 
be.     . 

Inflation  is  one  of  the  worst  robbers 
We  have  ever  had,  with  an  insatiable  de- 
mand depreciating  the  value  of  the 
dollar. 

A  young  man  going  under  social  secu- 
rity today  at  the  age  of  20  faces  40  years 
of  work.  With  an  annual  inflation  of 
even  1  or  2  percent,  he  will  find  that  the 
dollars  he  will  '.;et  back  when  he  reaches 
the  ace  of  (in  will  not  buy  him  25  cents 
wortli  of  grocerie.'^- — and  that  is  legalized 
robbeiy.  They  sh mid  demand  that  we 
return  to  tliein  a  dollar  which  will  buy 
as  many  groceries  when  we  give  It  to 
them  as  It  bought  the  day  we  took  It 
away  from  them.  That  is  one  of  the 
reasons  why  I  continue  to  argue  over  the 
fact  that  inflation  will  de;;troy  the  social 
security  system  There  are  still  a  lot  of 
inequities  which  should  be  included  In 
this,  but  we  cannot  do  it  at  this  time, 
atid  we  may  nevnr  do  It.  One  of  them  Is 
the  diverse  treatment  of  those  retired 
people  on  social  .security.  May  I  give 
you  an  examiilr  ^  There  are  two  brothers 
who  are  staining  to  work  on  the  same  day 
at  the  age  of  20  or  25  or  thereabouts  and 
who  work  for  General  Motors.  One  of 
those  individuals  invests  his  savings  on 
a  noncovei(>d  income  basis.  In  other 
words,  he  buys  sU>ck  In  General  Motors. 
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The  other  brother  purchases  a  chicken 
ranch  or  an  avocado  ranch  in  southern 
California.  Both  retire  on  the  same  day 
at  age  65.  The  man  with  an  income  from 
the  Greneral  Motors  stock  pays  no  S(x:ial 
security  on  it  and  is  also  entitled  to  draw- 
social  security,  while  the  man  who  bought 
the  farm  cannot  draw  social  security 
until  he  is  72  and  he  continues  for  that 
additional  7  years  to  pay  the  social  secu- 
rity tax  on  his  earnings.  Now,  that  is  a 
complete  inequity.  I  do  not  know  how 
we  can  overcome  that,  but  I  think  we 
should. 

For  the  benefit  of  the  record  there 
are  a  few  facts  I  want  to  place  in  the 
Record.  This  is  the  main  reason  why  I 
am  not  supporting  this  bill  or  voting 
for  it.  I  will  say  it  is  a  desirable  bill.  A 
Cadillac  is  a  desirable  automobile,  but  I 
cannot  afford  a  Cadillac,  Neither  can 
we  afford  a  price  tag  of  SI. 5  billion  which 
is  attached  to  this  bill.  It  is  going  to  be 
paid  to  those  people  who  have  never  con- 
tributed one  additional  nickel  to  social 
security  and  will  never  contribute  one 
more  nickel  to  social  security.  That  en- 
tire $1.5  billion  will  be  paid  for  by  the 
working  force  in  America  today. 

As  the  gentleman  from  Missouri  [Mr. 
Curtis  1  said,  this  is  the  most  regressive 
tax  We  have  on  the  books  today.  It  is 
interesting  in  our  committee  to  find  econ- 
omists, labor  leaders,  and  the  most  lib- 
eral people  appearing  before  our  com- 
mittee telling  me  that  a  2-  or  3-percent 
sales  tax  or  a  5-pcrcent  excise  tax  is  a 
regressive  tax  because  it  falls  on  the 
people  least  able  to  pay,  those  in  the  low- 
est income  brackets.  I  say  to  you  that 
of  the  60  million  people  paying  social 
security  today  90  percent  of  them  are 
In  the  middle  and  lowest  income  brackets 
and  this  is  a  regressive  tax  on  those  peo- 
ple. Yet  the  liberal  element  continues  to 
believe  that  to  be  a  very  important  tax 
even  though  it  takes  money  out  of  the 
paychecks  of  millions  of  people. 

In  1956  there  was  a  $22  billion  balance 
in  the  social  security  fund.  The  social 
security  actual  balance  in  the  fund  in 
1963  was  $18.9  billion.  Back  in  1953. 
when  the  estimates  were  made  for  the 
future,  there  was  an  estimate  made  for 
1960  and  that  estimate  was  that  there 
would  be  $27.5  billion  in  the  social  se- 
curity fund  at  that  time.  In  1953  we 
estimated  that  in  1970  there  would  be  a 
balance  of  844. 5  billion.  The  actual  bal- 
ance in  1960  was  only  $20  bilUon.  In 
fact,  they  were  off  35  percent  in  their 
estimates.  The  projected  balance  for 
1970,  which  was  made  in  1953,  was  $44.5 
billion.  Ten  years  later  we  reduced  that 
estimate  from  $44.5  to  $35  9  billion.  We 
reduced  our  estimates  by  25  percent.  At 
no  time  since  the  inception  of  social  se- 
curity has  the  projected  balance  in  the 
fund  ever  been  reached  even  with  an  in- 
creased base  from  $3,000  with  a  tax  of 
1  percent  on  both  employee  and  employer 
to  $5,400  in  1965  with  a  tax  rate  of  3.8 
percent.  In  other  words,  this  is  an  80- 
percent  increase  in  the  base  plus  a  280- 
percent  increase  in  the  rale  or  a  total 
percentage  increase  of  504  percent  since 
the  inception  of  social  security. 

How  long  can  we  continue  to  increase 
at  the  rate  of  several  percent  a  year  on 
the  amount  of  social  security  taxes  and 


still  have  the  public  wiUing  to  pay  It? 
I  do  not  believe  that  we  can  continue  to 
go  that  way  very  long.  Never  have  pro- 
jected estimates  been  maintained  or 
reached  and  no  one  here  today  can  con- 
vince me  that  with  another  election  com- 
ing on  in  1966.  1968,  and  1970  there  will 
not  be  a  bill  to  increase  benefits  or  to  have 
somebody  else  included  who  has  not  re- 
ceived these  benefits  before.  We  will 
find  the  social  security  balance  dwindling 
to  almost  zero  aijd  then  we  will  have  to 
take  money  from  the  general  fund  in 
order  to  make  up  the  deficits. 

For  those  reasons  I  find  myself  com- 
pelled to  vote  against  the  bill  because  I 
do  not  think  we  can  afford  it  at  this 
time.  I  shall  offer  a  motion  to  recommit, 
without  instructjons,  at  the  proper  time. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania [Mr.  Rhodes]. 

Mr.  RHODES  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Chairman,  the  social  security  Improve- 
ments in  this  bill  are  so  modest  that  they 
.should  have  unanimous  support.  Even 
the  provision  to  include  doctors  has  been 
supported  in  referendums  by  State  medi- 
cal societies  in  States  having  60  per- 
cent of  the  doctor  population.  My  State 
of  Pennsjivania  is  one  where  doctors  by 
a  large  majority  requested  this  coverage 
under  the  social  security  program. 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  a  new  member  of  the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee,  I  want  to 
commend  the  gentleman  from  Arkansas 
IMr.  Mills],  the  distinguished  chairman 
of  our  committee,  for  his  leadership,  his 
great  ability,  his  untiring  efforts  and 
fairness. 

There  is  a  wide  difference  of  opinion 
on  legislation  of  this  kind  which  is  quite 
evident  in  our  committee.  But  there  was 
little  if  any  opposition  in  our  commit- 
tee on  this  bill.  Our  chairman  has  the 
confidence,  respect,  and  admiration  of 
all  members  of  this  committee  despite 
his  most  difficult  task.  This  also  goes 
for  the  ranking  minority  leader,  the 
gentleman  from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Byrnes! 
and  the  ranking  Democratic  member,  the 
gentleman  from  California  I  Mr.  King]  . 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  support  this  social 
security  bill  today,  even  though  I  con- 
sider it  inadequate  in  light  of  the  needs 
of  our  retired  citizens  and  the  health  of 
our  economy. 

Social  security  has  become  justifiably 
popular  with  a  majority  of  the  American 
people.  It  has  brought  a  measure  of 
security  and  comfort  to  the  aged,  the  dis- 
abled and  dependent  widows  and  chil- 
dren. It  has  also  served  as  a  powerful 
stimulant  to  the  American  economy,  and 
has  contributed  greatly  to  the  progress 
and  strength  of  our  country. 

In  my  own  Sixth  Congressional  Dis- 
trict of  Pennsylvania,  over  70,000  people 
receive  $5  milhon  monthly  in  social  se- 
curity benefits.  These  benefits  not  only 
guarantee  the  aged,  the  disabled,  and 
".-idows  and  oiTihans  a  minimum  amount 
of  the  funds  needed  for  daily  existence, 
they  benefit  the  business  community  as 
well  in  terms  of  added  purchases  of  goods 
and  services. 

Although  the  present  bill  is  a  long  over- 
due step  in  the  right  direction,  I  feel  that 
much  more  should  be  done  to  make  so- 
cial security  benefits  more  realistic  and 
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more  adequate.  The  prfsent  bill,  a  uh  it.-. 
5-percent  across-the-board  increase. 
raises  the  minimum  to  <4J.  which  I  feel 
IS  shamefully  Inadequate. 

I  share  the  feehiiy  of  many  of  my  col- 
leagues, that  this  vep,  .small  increase  In 
b«^neflts  should  be  auKmenled  by  the  in- 
clusion of  a  provision  for  health  care  of 
'he  aged. 

This  was  bypa.s.-.d  b%-  the  committee 
when  It  was  evident  th.it  we  lacked  a  nid- 
jnrity  for  the  Kins-Anderson  proposal. 

But  there  Is  no  ;;o<>d  :■ea.^  )n  why  Mem- 
b«rs  of  the  Huu.se  .'^hould  not  have  the 
opportunity  to  m.tke  a  decision  on  medi- 
care. It  Is  a  controversial  issue  but  it 
is  a  question  of  ^ireat  nar.iinal  importance 
and  the  people  of  auv  c  •untiy  have  a 
nt,'ht  to  know  where  we  stand  on  this 
Issue.  Prom  what  I  have  observed,  the 
majority  of  our  citizens  want  th;s  lei^'Ls- 
•ation  enacted.  I  beheve  that  is  also  the 
.sentiment  of  this  Hou.se  ^ 

While  we  cannot  amend  the  bill  on  the 
House  floor  to  include  medicare,  there  is 
the  possibility  that  it  will  be  approved  In 
the  other  body  In  that  event.  I  hope 
that  House  conferees  will  permit  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  to  expie.ss  their  will  on 
I  measure  of  such  imixutance  when  it 
comes  back  for  a  final  decision. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  believe  that  social  se- 
curity benefits  shi>uid  be  extended  to  the 
aaed  and  disabled  .Americans  who  did 
not  have  the  opportunity  to  receive  cov- 
erage during  their  working  life.  An 
amendment  to  give  coverage  to  these  peo- 
ple was  oCTered  by  the  di.stinguished  m;- 
/'  nority  leader  of  our  committee  But 
that  proposal,  if  adopt+'d,  would  result  in 
a  serious  drain  on  the  social  .security 
fund.  When  it  was  amended  to  finance 
benefits  for  this  group  from  the  General 
Treasury,  our  Republican  friends  op- 
posed their  own  prop<xsal. 

Opponents  of  .social  security  have  fre- 
quently charged  that  the  social  .security 
fund  is  not  solvent.  Much  of  this  ap- 
pears to  be  wishful  thinking  But  to  ex- 
tend coverage  to  include  persons  who 
have  not  contributed  to  the  program  is 
the  quickest  way  to  make  the  fund  in- 
.--olvent  and  to  wreck  thf  program. 

I  favor  an  extension  of  minimum  social 
security  benefits  to  all  citizens  6.5  years 
and  over  if  the  additional  coverage  is 
financed  out  of  the  General  Treasury. 

Personally,  I  feel  that  the  social  .secu- 
rity program  needs  to  be  improved,  and 
that  some  change  mu.'^t  be  made  in  the 
method  of  financing  the  program.  As  of 
now.  people  with  Incomes  of  $100  a  week 
are  paying  as  much  m  social  .security 
taxes  as  recipients  of  ii^comes  of  $100,000 
a  year  or  more.  There  should  be  a  limi- 
tation on  social  .security  taxes  paid  by 
low-income  people.  When  it  reaches  .5 
or  6  percent  on  Individuals  we  should 
consider  appropriations  from  the  general 
fund  to  help  finance  improvements  that 
will  be  necessary  to  make  the  program 
more  adequate  and  realistic 

Everyone  here  knows  that  the  medi- 
care provision  is  going  to  be  approved 
I  hope  it  will  be  this  year     But  it  is  sure 
to  come  because  there   is  a  need  for  it 
and  the  people  want  it. 

Evidence  has  been  repeatedly  pre- 
sented to  the  Congress  concermng  the 
inadequacy  of   the  Kerr-Mills  program 


of  medical  assistance  fur  the  akied  The 
distinguished  Senate  Subcommittee  on 
Health  of  the  Elderly  has  just  this  month 
;>ublushed  data  \^hich  .shows  that  f)nly 
iialf  of  the  Nation's  elderly  have  any 
health  insurance  at  all.  despite  "dis- 
torted" claims  by  the  insurance  industry. 
Only  one  in  four  older  persons  holds  ade- 
quate hospiUil  insurance  by  the  standard 
of  the  Americaii  Hospital  Association; 
namely,  a  policy  that  pays  thre«:'-fourths 
of  the  bill 

At  a  time  when  hospital  room  and 
board  costs  average  $20  a  day,  the  Sin- 
ate  reports  show,  well  over  half  of  all 
comm.Tcial  hospital  Insurance  policies 
pay  only  $10  a  day  or  less  toward  these 
costs.  The  report  details  the  gloomy  fact 
that  the  elderly  who  now  hold  private 
health  insurance  have  great  difficulty  in 
keeping  even  an  inadequate  level  of  pro- 
tection. Premiums  are  rising,  benefits 
^hnnklng.  and  many  policies  are  can- 
celi-d  when  the  need  is  taeatest. 

The  eight-member  subcommittee  ma- 
jority has  concluded  that  hospital  in- 
surance for  the  aged  financed  through 
social  security  is  the  Nation's  only  logical 
course. 

Many  arguments  against  Including 
medicare  under  social  security  are  mls- 
'eadm-'  and  contradictorv'  The.se  kinds 
of  arguments  were  wrong  when  they 
«\ere  rirst  u.sed  over  a  hundred  years  ago 
by  opponents  of  tax -supported  public 
school  education  They  were  wrong 
when  used  against  the  ordinal  social 
security  le^islatum  in  1935  and  they  are 
wrong  today  Both  the  insurance  Indus- 
try and  the  medical  profession  which 
oppo.sed  social  security  m  the  1930*s  iiave 
prospered  smce  then  as  nev(>r  bt-fore. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  realize  that  there  are 
many  who  oppose  social  security  as  a 
matu>r  of  political  phllo.sophy  TImv 
liave  opposed  It  since  its  inception 

Because  of  growing  popularity  of  social 
>ecur:ty.  opponent.s  have  fought  the  pro- 
-ram  with  scare  words  and  labels  and 
with  dire  predictions.  Thev  have  pre- 
dicted that  It  would  bankrupt  the  Nation 
They  charge  that  the  fund  Is  not  sound 
They  call  for  a  "voluntary"  proi:ram 

Gov  NeLson  P.ockefeller  has  answered 
extremist  attacks  by  pointing  out  that 
a  voluntary  provision  would  kill  the  so- 
cial security  program  As  the  Governor 
knows,  this  Is  exactly  what  .some  would 
like  to  do.  for  social  security  is  the  verv 
heart  of  what  they  call  welfare-stati.sm 

Mr  Chairman,  there  are  other  Im- 
provements needed  in  our  .social  security 
program.  The  age  requirement  I  believe 
should  be  reduced  to  60  years  for  men 
and  women,  and  55  years  for  widows,  and 
a  provision  Included  dealing  with  victims 
of  catastrophic  Illness. 

In  a  nation  that  worries  about  its  sur- 
pluses, automation,  and  increasing  pro- 
duction, retired  elderly  citizens  :.hould 
have  the  opportunity  to  live  out  their 
twiltyht  years,  without  the  fear  of  pov- 
erty and  neglect. 

Our  Nation  can  well  afford  it.  Social 
security  has  been  a  stimulant  for  our 
economy  It  Is  an  important  factor  in 
a  balanced  economy  and  in  creating  em- 
ployment opportunities. 

The  bill  which  we  are  sure  to  pass 
today,  will  mean  but  a  few  crumbs  for 
our  deservmg  aged  and  disabled  cituens. 


I  will  support  the  bill,  but  hope  that 
when  It  comes  back  again  to  the  House 
floor  as  a  conference  report  it  \ull  con- 
tain the  medicare  provision  or  a  more 
substantial  increase  in  social  security 
be  net  Its 

Mr  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin  Mr 
Chairman.  I  yield  10  minutes  to  the  tien- 
tlenmn  tr  mi  Olno  I  Mr   Btrrsi 

Mr.  BETTS  Mr  Chairman,  I  rbe  In 
supfjort  of  this  legislation. 

However,  I  do  hope  that  the  impres- 
sion has  not  been  created  that  all  the 
arv;ument.s  are  a-alnsi  and  none  in  l.i\or 
of  the  hundreds  of  ix)llcemen  and  fire- 
men who  do  not  fall  under  the  social 
.security  system. 

Mr  Chairman.  In  Ohio,  for  example. 
we  have  one  of  the  greatest  retirement 
.systems  In  the  country  for  our  firemen 
and  policemen  There  Is  grave  concern 
that  this  is  ultimately  the  goal,  that  at 
.some  time  they  will  all  be  under  social 
security. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  am  i-ratiful  th.at  the 
committee  went  no  turtluT  than  tlie  pro- 
visions contained  In  this  bill  providing 
for  voluntary  admission 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  hoix'  the  time  never 
comes  when  these  creat  retirement  orua- 
nizatlons  which  ha\e  built  up  outstand- 
ing trust  funds  will  be  jeopardized  by  the 
encroacliment  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment and  re<iuired  to  come  under  the 
social  security  system  against  their  will 
Mr  Chairman,  a  program  as  broad 
and  sweeping  as  the  social  security  sys- 
tem IS  bound  to  raise  some  problems  and 
difficulties  One  reason  is  that  the  sys- 
tem actually  Is  not  one  but  many  Inter- 
related programs  Some  of  t!ie  programs 
we  might  support  with  more  mthu.si- 
asm  than  others.  As  ft  matter  of  fact, 
we  might  be  in  favor  of  some  and  anain.'^t 
others.  Unfortunately,  this  is  the  situ- 
ation with  resi)ect  to  this  bill.  H  R  11865 
It  contains  provisions  which  I  can 
wholeheartedly  support  and  al.so  some 
wiiich  I  at  least  question.  If  not  oppose. 
It  IS  a  typical  omnibus  bill  brought  befiire 
the  House  under  a  closed  rule,  and  thus 
Involves  voting  for  provisions  which  you 
oppo.se  to  get  measures  which  you 
support 

Frankly.  I  would  rather  not  have  in 
the  bill  the  provision  which  would  place 
firemen  and  ix)licemen  under  the  system 
even  on  a  voluntary  basis 

Pension  and  retirement  systems  ac- 
tually originated  with  the  fire  service 
Through  time  and  experimentation  the.se 
systems  have  bet  n  devi'lopeil  to  meet  the 
specific  ne'^ds  of  firemen,  their  depend- 
ents and  survivors.  For  the  most  p-art 
these  retirement  programs  provide  lor 
retirement  after  20  years  of  service  or  at 
age  50  or  55  Therefore,  it  is  quite  com- 
mon for  firemen  to  retire  prior  to  the 
average  social  security  recipient  Of 
course,  their  earlier  retirement  is  ne- 
cessitated by  the  very  nature  of  'iuir 
work,  which,  to  .say  the  least,  is  haz- 
ardous Thus,  firemen  could  have  a  10- 
to- 15-year  retirement  [leriod  during 
which  social  security  would  be  of  no 
value  to  them 

The  opposition  of  most  firemen  to  their 
Inclusion  under  the  social  security  sys- 
tem IS  not  one  of  opposition  to  the  system 
itself.  They  feel,  with  some  justification, 
that  If  they  are  brought  within  the  social 
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security  system  there  will  be  less  incen- 
tive at  the  State  and  local  levels  to  im- 
pro.o  and  strengthen  the.r  existing  re- 
tirement programs  Will  this  In  fact 
happen?  Wtiilc  only  lime  will  tell,  we 
ha\e  ixpeiienced  a  fur.ilar  situation  un- 
der liie  State  woikincns  compensation 
programs.  With  the  expansion  of  so- 
cial security  disability  Insurance,  the 
States  liave  tended  to  maintain  their 
programs  at  cui''ient  levels  rather  than 
improving  them. 

As  you  will  recall,  when  first  adopted, 
social  security  disability  was  a  program 
limited  to  tho.se  over  age  50.  with  a  re- 
duction In  benefits  for  any  amounts  re- 
ceived under  any  otlier  governmental 
proe.ram.  be  it  Federal.  State,  or  local. 
Then  ll  was  broadened  and  these  limita- 
tions were  taken  out.  That  Is  when  the 
trouble  began. 

Of  course,  the  State  or  municipality, 
depending  on  whether  the*r  retirement 
prcram  is  statewide  or  local,  must  first 
decide  to  ofTer  social  security  coverage, 
and  tlie  firemen  themselves  will  have  an 
opportunity  to  vote  on  coverage  by  refer- 
endum. Nonetheless,  in  a  State  such  as 
Ohio,  this  will  not  protect  the  rights  of 
tlie  minority  who  oppose  inclusion  in  the 
social  .security  system.  In  other  words, 
if  50  1  percent  of  the  firemen  vote  by 
referendum  to  come  within  the  social 
security  .system,  the  other  49.9  percent 
and  all  future  firemen  will  be  covered. 
Thus,  for  them  it  is  compulsory  cover- 
ai;e  In  that  they  must  follow  the  wishes 
of  a  bare  majority.  I  realize  that  in  some 
States  you  can  divide  the  retirement  pro- 
gram into  two  parts,  thus  protecting 
those  firemen  who  do  not  want  social 
security  c  neraae.  However,  in  Ohio  and 
m  the  overwholmmg  majority  of  the  50 
States  this  is  not  the  case. 

I  feel  that  the  committee  should  have 
i;l\en  more  detailed  consideration  to  this 
provision  In  the  bill,  and  should  have 
given  the  firemen  the  opportunity  to  ap- 
pear before  the  committee.  While  the 
committee  had  good  intentions  in  ap- 
provinLi  this  provision.  I  feel  that  the  de- 
cision was  made  with  a  minimum  of  in- 
formation at  hand. 

But  other  items  In  H.R.  11865  are 
meritorious  and  should  outweigh  the  ob- 
jtK"tionable  sections. 

The  overriding  argument  In  favor  of 
this  lei:islation  Is  the  raise  in  social  se- 
cui.ty  benefits.  Without  discussing  the 
basic  purpose  of  .social  security  and  the 
extent  to  which  it  should  contribute  to 
the  su!)port  of  a  beneficiary.  It  is  suffi- 
cient to  say  that  It  has  not  kept  pace  with 
the  rising  cost  of  living,  and  this  is  not 
the  fault  of  the  beneficiaries.  They  are 
simply  victims  of  a  fanatic  devotion  to  a 
G  >ve!  nment  policy  of  deficit  financing 
and  hutre  spending  programs. 

Time  and  again  we  on  the  minority 
side  have  warned  that  this  policy  leads 
to  inflation  and  cost-of-living  Increases 
which  affect  most  severely  those  on  re- 
tirement and  fixed  incomes.  The  fact 
that  this  bill  Is  before  us  today  sub- 
stantiates the  proof  of  these  charges. 
Statistics  are  not  necessary  to  back  up 
these  obvious  facts.  Letters  from  con- 
stituents relating  the  difficulties  of  liv- 
li^g   on   retirement  programs   are   con- 


vincing enough  to  justify  this  5-percent 
increase. 

In  fact,  a  6-percent  increase  would 
have  been  more  In  keeping  with  the 
inflation  that  has  taken  place  since 
1958,  the  time  of  the  last  across-the- 
board  Increase  in  benefits.  Such  a  pro- 
posal was  offered  In  committee  by  my 
distinguished  colleague,  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin  I  Mr.  Byrnes].  How- 
ever, some  of  the  committee  members 
were  fearful  that  a  6-percent  increase 
would  preclude  the  Senate  from  adding 
on  to  the  bill  so-called  medicare.  That 
is,  they  would  not  be  able  to  add  it  with- 
out increasing  the  financing  beyond 
reason.  Therefore,  they  killed  the  6- 
percent  increase.  I  mention  this  be- 
cause I  think  this  action  proves  beyond 
question  that  we  cannot  have  social  se- 
curity financed  medicare  and  still  do 
what  needs  to  be  done  to  perfect  the 
social  security  system,  or  even  keep  it 
current. 

Many  of  us  on  the  committee  felt  that 
social  security  coverage  ought  to  be  ex- 
tended to  all  those  age  72  and  over. 
But,  a  desire  for  medicare  prevented 
this.  Instead,  only  about  one-third  of 
the  group  will  be  aided  by  the  bill  and 
then  at  a  benefit  amount  below  the 
guaranteed  $42  per  month  others  will 
receive. 

Perhaps  we  should  have  taken  a  se- 
rious look  at  the  retirement  income 
limitation  with  a  view  toward  raising  It. 
However,    again    medicare    got    in    the 

way. 

We  must  make  a  decision.  Are  we  to 
build  and  improve  on  the  existing  social 
security  system,  or  are  we  to  stagnate 
it  and  go  the  medicare  route?  Like  the 
two  roads  the  chairman  said  we  could 
not  travel  if  we  were  to  reduce  income 
taxes,  here  we  cannot  travel  both  roads. 
It  is  time  the  advocates  of  social  secu- 
rity financed  medicare  begin  to  realize 
this. 

While  supporting  this  increase  m  ben- 
efits, we  should  not  lose  sight  of  the 
effect  of  the  corresponding  increase  in 
social  security  taxes.  Big  business  usu- 
ally can  find  ways  to  absorb  Its  share. 
But  the  small  businessman,  whose  profits 
are  being  squeezed  by  too  many  factors 
to  discuss  here  today,  is  going  to  find  the 
going  considerably  rougher.  The  small 
independent  businessman  is  approach- 
ing the  time  wiien  he  simply  cannot 
meet  increas.ng  tax  demands  and  stay 
m  business.  Not  long  ago  he  was  led  to 
believe  he  would  enjoy  an  income  tax 
reduction.  But  this  joy  was  only  for 
today.  Tomorrow  his  social  security  tax 
is  increased  and  he  substantially  is  back 
where  he  was  before.  He  will  have  to 
think  harder  about  laising  his  eni- 
ployets'  wages  and  about  hiring  that 
extra  employee  or  two  as  these  increases 
in  the  social  security  tax  rate  and  tax- 
able wage  base  must  be  added  to  his 
costs  of  doing  business. 

And  so  while  we  may  take  pride  in 
our  generosity  to  social  security  benefi- 
ciaries we  ought  to  take  a  long  look  at 
its  effect  on  the  small  businessman  be- 
fore we  make  any  further  increases. 

Section  9  of  the  bill  brings  a  new- 
category  into  the  social  security  system : 
namely,   the    inclusion   of   tips.     While 


this  will  prove  beneficial  to  employees 
receiving  tips,  it  will  create  a  responsi- 
bility which  has  not  existed  heretofore 
in  requiring  employees  to  report  to  their 
employers.  This  involves  a  type  of 
bookkeeping  to  which  the  average  em- 
ployee is  not  accustomed.  I  can  imag- 
ine all  kiids  of  difficulties  arising  from 
this  new  requirement.  It  seems  to  me 
thai  the  Treasury  Department  could 
s  mplif y  IhiS  procedure  by  furnishing 
printed  forms  for  use  of  employees  in  re- 
porting tips  and  1  would  hope  that  the 
Department  gives  this  its  serious  con- 
sideration. Also,  we  must  not  overlook 
the  fact  that  employers  too  are  given  an 
addtional  burden  in  that  they  must  in 
turn  report  these  tips  and  pay  the  added 
tax  which  must  be  withheld  from  the  em- 
ployee s  regular  wages,  matched  by  their 
own  contribution. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  agree  with  the  need 
to  extend  a  child's  benefits  beyond  age  18 
and  to  lower  the  retirement  age  for  wid- 
ows to  age  60.  These  are  desirable 
changes  and  are  in  keeping  with  the 
purposes  of  social  security.  When  cou- 
pled with  changes  such  as  the  5-percent 
increase  in  benefits,  in  general  the  bill 
is  a  good  bill.  For  this  reason  I  am  sup- 
porting it  despite  certain  specific  objec- 
tions I  may  have. 

Mr.  BETTS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
woman from  Tennessee  [Mrs.  Baker] 
may  extend  her  remarks  at  this  point  in 
the  Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.     Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the   gentleman  from 
Ohio? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mrs.  BAKER.    Mr.  Chairman,  the  last^ 
across-the-board  increase  in  social  se-' 
curity  benefits,  as  my  colleagues  know, 
occurred  in  1958.    At  that  time  the  bene- 
fits w-ere  increased  roughly  7  percent  to 
reflect  changes  in  the  economy — mainly 
inflation. 

Since  1958  the  consimier  price  index 
has  increased  by  almost  another  7  per- 
cent. Thus,  the  prime  reason  for  in- 
creasing cash  benefits  by  5  percent  is 
that  this  and  other  Democratic  adminis- 
trations and  their  colleagues  in  Congress 
have  not  only  failed  to  turn  the  tide  of 
inflation,  but  have  added  to.  it  through 
their  reckless  economic  policies.  While 
I  do  not  support  these  policies,  I  feel  that 
we  do  owe  it  to  the  social  security  bene- 
ficiaries to  Increase  their  benefits.  After 
all.  it  is  not  their  fault  that  their  benefits 
have  diminished  in  value  and  buying 
power. 

At  the  same  time,  however,  I  do  have 
some  concern  about  these  added  in- 
creases in  the  social  security  tax  and  the 
increase  in  the  taxable  wage  base  from 
the  first  $4,800  of  income  to  the  first 
$5,400.  While  big  business  may  be  able 
to  absorb  this  additional  cost,  it  will  be 
exceedingly  difficult  for  the  small-  or 
medium-size  businessman  who  is  already 
feeling  the  profit  squeeze  from  other  fac- 
tors. While  business  was  given  a  tax  re- 
duction a  few  months  ago.  this  Increase 
in  their  social  security  taxes  will  place 
many  of  them  back  In  the  same  position 
they  Were  prior  to  the  enactment  of  the 
Revenue  Act  of  1964. 
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I  would  urge  a  note  of  extreme  caution 
as  to  any  further  increases  in  the  social 
security  tax  or  wae;e  base.  In  my  opin- 
ion, we  have  gotten  it  about  as  hmh  as 
it  can  go  without  weakening  the  confi- 
dence of  the  public  in  the  system  I  feel 
that  this  bill  should  serve  notice  on  the 
■  proponents  of  social  security  medicare 
that  if  we  are  to  enact  this  bill,  we  can- 
not and  should  not  enact  medicare. 

I  am  also  concerned  that  the  policemen 
and  firemen  were  included  under  s(x;ial 
security  without  first  allowing  them  an 
opportunity  to  appear  before  the  Ways 
and  Means  Committee  to  give  their  views 
It  seems  only  logical  that  when  we  con- 
sider bringing  a  new  group  into  the  so- 
cial security  system  that  t^'roup  should 
be  permitted  to  voice  their  opinion,  and 
It  should  be  fully  consideied  and 
respected. 

With  these  and  some  other  reserva- 
tions, I  will  support  the  bill  m  that  it  will 
help  directly  some  20  million  s::)cial  se- 
cur.ty  beneficiaries 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mi  Chairman,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  d^.>ire  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  I  Mr  Va.mk  I 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr  Chairman,  a  great 
dtal  has  been  written  and  said  about 
mfH'Cing  through  public  assistani.e  the 
pr  )blems  that  health  costs  presents  for 
tht'  aged.  FroponenLs  of  this  approach 
claim  that  failures  to  provide  meaningful 
protection  or  no  protection  at  all  against 
lu'alth  costs  can  be  remedied  with  pa- 
tit-nce.  They  say.  that  m  time  alF  States 
will  provide  health  protection  for  the 
medically  indigent  aged. 

However,  my  patience  wears  thin.  I 
fliTu.y  believe  that  a  prop<jsal  for  hos- 
pital insurance  for  the  aged  under  social 
security  is  necessaiy  and  must  be  en- 
actf'd.  I  need  look  no  further  than  my 
own  State  of  Ohio  to  see  that  the  prob- 
lem cannot  be  met  through  public 
assistance. 

Ohio  has  not  enaettjd  lemslation  to 
take  full  advantage  o^  th»^  Kerr-Mills 
amendments  to  tlie  So^al  Security  Act 
of  1960.  which  would  *  have  created  a 
medical  assistance  f  >v  :JJe  a.eti  MAA — 
prot,'ram  with  Federal  matchiim  :'  "'"  50 
for  the  medically  inditient  aiied  persons 

Due  to  the  in-^reased  matching  of  \en- 
,  dor  payments  for  old-H"e  assistance — 
OAA — recipients,  however,  Ohio's  OAA 
piMijram  was  able,  as  of  October  1,  1960. 
to  extend  its  health  care  program  to 
Hi -hide  the  provision  of  medical  assist- 
ahTfe  to  those  older  persons  who  meet  all 
of  t-ie  eligibility  requirements  of  the  aid 
for  the  aged  law  and  who  need  a.ssistance 
with  their  hoalth  care  payments  al- 
though they  have  sufTictent  income  to 
meet  their  basic  requirements  for  food, 
shelter,  clothing,  and  other  maintenance 
expenses  according  t.-)  standards  adopted 
by  tne  State.  Its  increasing  utilization 
by  the  aged  attests  to  a  longstanding 
need — often  previously  denied  by  advo- 
cates of  continued  restrained  or  low 
State  support. 

Unfortunately,  the  eligibility  require- 
ments tend  toward  ritridity  and  there- 
fore leave  a  significant  ruimber  of  the 
aged  sick  uncovered  And.  the  law  re- 
quires that  both  the  recipient  and  his 
spouse  sign  certificates  of  lien  whenever 
they  own  an  interest   in  real  property 


It  has  come  to  my  attention  that  many 
of  the  aged  who  are  in  all  other  respects 
eliL'ible  for  extensive  m>>d:cal  need,  refuse 
to  sum  a  lien  against  a  relatively  in- 
significant interest  in  real  estate. 

In  recognition  of  the  rigidity  of  the 
requirements  for  eligibility  under  the 
OAA  program  in  Ohio  and  in  recognition 
of  the  fact  that  liens  tend  to  discourage 
older  people  from  seeking  help,  a  bill  was 
introduced  m  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives of  the  104th  General  Assembly  of 
Ohio.  Enactment  of  the  bill  would  have 
qualified  Ohio  for  participation  m  the 
medical  assistance  program  of  the  Kerr- 
Mills  legislation  Unfortunately  the  bill 
was  not  enacted 

Newspaper  accounts  are  available,  in- 
dicating that  liens  on  homes  were  neces- 
sary fur  the  oldsters  to  qualify  for  the 
purchase  of  spectacles  under  the  present 
"medical  only"  program  in  Ohio  There 
are  published  accounts  of  tragic  con- 
sequences resultintj  from  the  deterrents 
to  seeking  medical  aid.  Murray  Seeger, 
writinK  in  the  Cleveland  Plain  I>aler 
on  June  17,  1962.  reports  of  the  plight 
of  a  diabetic  who  suffered  his  fifth  am- 
putation because  he  did  not  go  to  the 
hospital  in  time     He  goes  on  to  relate: 

DUkbetes  is  a  big  problem  with  lliese  peo- 
ple ;ind  If  they  do  not  Uvke  care  of  them- 
Bcl'. es  they  get  Infection.^  Kangrcne  sets  In 
and  they  mxist  have  an  amputation. 

In  answer  to  the  query.  "Why  do  not 
they — residents  of  golden  age  centers — 
take  care  of  themselves."  It  is  said,  "they 
just  cannot  afford  it  "  Most  of  our  peo- 
ple are  on  social  security  or  aid  for  the 
aged,  and  they  have  no  money  for  med- 
ical care.  They  hate  to  turn  to  tiieir 
children  for  help,  especially  if  there  are 
grandchildren  They  do  not  want  to  be 
a  burden  to  their  children  and  they  arc 
afraid  their  hospital  bills  might  mean 
the  grandchildren  would  have  to  k'ive  up 
sf>mething  of  great  importance  in  their 
behalf. 

The  outlook  for  passage  of  legislation 
by  my  State  to  take  advantage  of  the 
medical  assistance  portion  of  the  Kerr- 
Mills  Act  Is  not  good. 

The  austerity  program  of  the  pre.sent 
State  administration  is  not  likely  to  pass 
such  legislation  as  would  obligate  the 
State  to  increase  appropriations  for 
health  care  for  the  aged,  according  to 
the  MAA  formula,  which  has  been  said 
by  them  to  be  less  advantageous  than 
the  Federal  matching  grants  given  to  the 
OAA  "medical  or.ly"  program.  One  esti- 
mate was  that  it  would  require  $6  mil- 
lion more  to  be  advanced  by  the  State 
each  year  in  order  to  take  advantage  of 
the  MAA  portion  and  thereby  be  required 
to  remove  some  present  eligibility  re- 
strictions. Ohio  is  neither  poor,  nor  are 
her  citizens  overtaxed  The  Governors 
seminar  at  Cleveland.  Ohio.  January  3. 
1962.  revealed  that  the  State  of  Ohio 
ranked  42d  m  the  amount  of  State  tax 
collections  per  $1,000  of  personal  income, 
and  at  the  same  time  ranked  43d  in 
State  exix'nditures  for  health  per  $1,000 
of  personal  income. 

Even  though  Ohio  Is  one  of  the  11 
wealthier,  big.  industrial  States,  this  dis- 
parity in  meeting  some  of  its  health 
needs,  mental  and  aged,  leads  to  the  in- 


eMtable  conclu-^ion  that  our  present  ex- 
penditures for  health  care  of  the  aged 
are  tailored  more  to  the  willini-'ne.ss  to 
raise  the  necessary  taxes,  than  they  are 
to  the  real  unmet  needs  of  the  aged 
population 

Public  assistance  does  have  a  role  in 
meeting  health  needs  Hut  only  through 
enactment  of  a  social  stx-urity  hosintal 
insurance  plan  for  the  aged  can  truly 
meaninRful  protection  aizain.st  the 
health  cuits  of  the  aged  be  realized. 
Private  in-^urance  and  public  assistance 
would  complement  the  basic  social  si^cu- 
iitv  protection. 

Mr  MILLS.  Mr  Chairman,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  desire  to  the  gentle- 
man from   Georgia    (Mr.  FlyntI. 

Mr  FLYNT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ri.se  in 
support  of  the  bill 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  support  HR  11865 
and  the  principles  of  the  Social  Security 
Act 

The  pending  bill  provides  an  acro.ss- 
the-board  increase  in  benefits  bv  5  per- 
cent and  also  increases  the  ba.se  on  which 
contributions  and  benefits  are  deter- 
mined 

The  purpo.se  of  tlie  bill  H  R  11H6V  the 
social  security  amendments  of  1964.  is 
to  improve  the  benefit  and  mveroge 
provisions  and  the  financ'nc  structure  of 
the  Federal  old-age,  survivors  and  dis- 
ability  insurance — OASDI— system 

The  last  acvo.ss-the-board  ad.iustment 
in  .social  .security  Insurance  benefits,  and 
the  last  ad.iustment  in  the  amount  of 
annual  earnings  that  is  taxed  and 
credited  toward  benefits — the  contribu- 
tion and  b+'nefit  ba.se  -were  enacted  in 
19.58.  In  rerotznition  of  chaiiLres  in  the 
economy  since  that  time  the  bill  provides 
for  increasing  the  insurance  benefits  by 
5  percent  acro.ss  the  board  and  for  in- 
creasing the  contribution  and  benefit 
ba.se. 

To  permit  payment  of  benefits  to  cer- 
tain a^'ed  people  who  did  not  work  long 
enough  under  .social  security  to  mee'  the 
present  work  requirements  for  benefits 
payments,  the  bill  contains  a  special 
provision  reducing  the  covered  work  re- 
quirements for  atjed  workers,  aged  wives. 
and  a^ed  widows  Benefits  would  be 
payable  when  the.se  individuals  attain 
age  72 

I  am  particularly  Impressed  with  the 
provision  of  the  bill  which  helps  children 
continue  in  school,  the  bill  provides  fbr 
the  payment  of  a  child's  benefit  beyond 
age  18  and  un  to  ace  22  if  the  child  is 
in  .school  or  college. 

The  bill  Increases  the  protection  now 
provided  under  the  soeial  .secutity  sys- 
tem for  ared  widows  The  bill  lowers 
the  ppe  p.t  which  thev  can  first  become 
ell.-'ible  for  benefits  to  nee  60  on  a  volun- 
tary and  an  actuarially  reduced  basis. 

A  revision  of  the  schedule  of  emoloyer 
and  emnloyee  contribution  rates  by  re- 
ducing th^*  rates  during  the  years  irt66- 
70  is  provided  for.  and  the  bill  reduces 
the  self-emnloyed  contribution  rates  for 
the  same  period. 

The  base  uoon  which  betiefit^  ;^d  con- 
tributions are  based  Is  Increased  from 
'54,800  under  exlstinc;  law  to  .«;5.400  ut^.dcr 
the  pro\  isions  of  II  R.   11865. 

Mr  Chairman.  I  feel  th.tt  a  general  in- 
crease in  social  security  benefits  Is  neces- 
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sary  at  tin.-  ame.  The  lust  general  bene- 
fit iiicre.  se  wa.^  ei.acted  in  1958  and  was 
eife 'tive  wiih  be.iefils  i)ayable  on  and 
after  January  1.  195^.  Since  that  time 
there  hc»ve  teen  changes  m  wages,  prices 
and  other  as^ects  of  the  general  economy 
and  on  increase  in  .s jcial  security  bene- 
fits 1^  called  for  at  this  time. 

The  provision  for  reducir.g  the  work 
period  lequiK'ment  for  people  who  have 
reached  72  is  consi-tent  wi'th  the  purpose 
of  the  Sjcial  Security  Act  and  its  in- 
clusi^ii  in  thi.s  bill  is  commendable. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  support  H.R.  11865 
and  urge  lis  pa.ssage. 

Mr.  MILLS  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
sucii  time  as  he  may  desire  to  the  gentle- 
man frt>m  California  1  Mr.  Roosevelt]. 
Mr  RDOSKVELT.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
rise  in  support  of  H.R.  11865.  the  social 
security  amendments  of  1964. 

One  of  the  most  siiznificant  provisions 
of  the  bill  is  that  which  permits  payment 
of  children's  insurance  benefits  to  the 
age  of  22,  provided  the  child  is  a  full- 
time  student  With  so  much  emphasis 
placed  today  on  the  need  for  higher  edu- 
cation, this  continuing  assistance  will  be 
of  immeasurable  benefit  to  the  children 
of  disabled  workers,  as  well  as  orphans, 
who  could  nm  otherwise  rc^alize  their  full 
potential  by  th(>  completion  of  their  edu- 
cation. Early  this  year  I  introduced  leg- 
islation to  accom.plish  this  worthwhile 
purpose  '  H  R  10541 ' .  and  I  am  particu- 
larly gratified  that  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means  has  included  it  as  a  part 
of  this  paekaiie 

An  especially  humanitarian  provision 
of  this  measure  is  that  which  permits 
widows  to  beuin  receiving  reduced  bene- 
fits at  a  ;e  60.  if  they  so  choo.se.  We  are 
all  well  aware  of  the  difficulties  women 
face  at  this  age  in  finding  employment, 
if  they  are  fortunate  enough  to  enjoy 
sufficient  i-'ood  health  to  permit  them  to 
W(irk  Tho.se  who  are  not  physically  ca- 
pable or  otherwi.se  qualified  for  full-time 
employment  will  find  this  aspect  of  the 
bill  will  iireatly  alleviate  their  plight. 

Throughout  this  88th  Congress.  I  have 
been  a  stanch  advocate  of  legislation  to 
provide  a  20-percent  across-the-board 
increase  in  benefit  payments,  and  in  Feb- 
ruary of  1963  I  introduced  a  bill  to  this 
elTect.  HR  4328.  Thus,  the  increase  of 
only  5  percent  proposed  by  the  bill  now 
before  us  is  somewhat  of  a  disappoint- 
ment to  me  and  to  many  of  my  constitu- 
ents. I  have  received  a  number  of  letters 
expressing  fear  that  this  provision  of  the 
bill  may  prove  to  be  more  harmful  than 
helpful  in  the  event  this  action  precludes 
consideration  of  a  further  increase  in  the 
near  future.  Nevertheless,  on  the  theory 
that  I  would  not  want  to  deny  even  this 
small  amount  to  those  who  need  it  so 
badly,  I  intend  to  vote  for  the  bill  even 
though  it  falls  short  of  my  hopes. 

My  strongest  disappointment,  of 
course,  is  based  on  the  lack  of  provision 
for  an  adequate  hospital  insurance  pro- 
gram under  the  Social  Security  Act. 
Lonu  a  proponent  of  the  medicare  plan,  I 
con.sider  it  one  of  the  most  essential  bills 
to  be  presented  to  the  Congress  in  many 
years  I  am  therefore  hopeful  that  the 
other  body,  when  it  considers  this  bill, 
will  see  fit  to  add  a  medicare  provision  so 


that  the  House  may  have  an  opportumty 
to  cast  its  vote  on  this  vital  issue. 

I  should  also  like  lo  express  the  hope 
that  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means 
will  soon  give  consideration  to  further 
revisions  of  the  Social  Security  Act  which 
so  many  believe  desirable.  For  example, 
it  is  my  opinion  that  it  should  be  possi- 
ble to  substantially  increase  the  wage 
base  subject  to  social  security  tax,  per- 
haps to  at  least  twice  the  present  base. 
if  not  more,  although,  without  further 
study,  I  do  not  wish  to  su^pcst  a  definite 
figure.  I  recognize  this  may  be  essential 
before  otlier  desirable  changes  can  be 
justified. 

In  addition,  it  seems  to  me  that  some 
protection  should  be  given  to  the  em- 
ployee who  becomes  fully  covered,  often 
at  the  maximum  rate,  during  his  working 
career,  but  who  stops  working  before 
reaching  retirement  age.  This  would 
cover  the  instance  of  a  woman  w  ho  works 
for  10  or  20  years  or  more  and  then  com- 
mences the  full-time  career  of  wife  and 
mother.  P"or  each  year  she  is  not  then 
employed,  and  covered,  the  benefits  to  be 
received  at  retirement  age  .steadily  de- 
crease. It  may  also  be  worthwhile  to 
study  whether  Government  employees 
should  bo  given  the  option  of  contribut- 
ing to  an  applicable  retirement  plan  or 
to  the  social  security  program. 

In  any  event,  I  most  heartily  approve 
of  the  "expansion  and  improvement  of 
the  program  as  encompassed  in  the  bill 
now  under  debate,  and  am  pleased  to 
give  it  my  strong  endorsement. 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  yield  such  time  as  he  may  desire 
to  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  1  Mr.  Bowl. 
Mr.  BOW.  Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  my 
understanding  that  unless  the  Congress 
follows  the  social  security  amer.dments 
on  which  we  are  acting  today  with  ap- 
propriate amendments  to  the  veterans' 
pension  laws,  our  efforts  to  be  helpful 
to  some  of  our  retired  citizens  will  in- 
stead inflict  upon  them  a  severe  penalty. 
This  situation  will  be  brought  about 
because  the  5-percent  increase  in  social 
security  benefits  will  raise  the  income  of 
manv  individuals  so  that  they  will  suffer 
a  reduction  in  their  veterans'  pension. 
The  net  result  will  be  a  severe  cut  in 
total  income. 

For  example,  a  widow  receiving  a  Vet- 
erans' Administration  pension  is  paid 
S45  monthly  if  her  income  is  less  than 
$1,200  but  only  $25  monthly  if  her  income 
is  over  $1,200. 

One  of  my  constituents  has  written  to 
point  out  that  she  now  receives  $99 
monthly  from  social  security,  or  $1,178 
per  year.  She  receives  $45  monthly 
from  the  VA.  providing  a  total  income 
of  $1,718  per  year. 

By  granting  her  a  5-percent  increase 
today,  we  will  raise  her  social  security 
income  about  $4  per  month  and  cut  her 
total  income  $15  per  month. 

My  constituent  can  ill  afford  to  have 
her  income  reduced  8171  per  year,  and 
certainly  it  is  not  our  intention  here 
today,  in  providing  this  increase  in  the 
meager  social  security  annuity,  to  in- 
flict any  hardship  on  any  citizen. 

"Various  measures  are  pending  to  Ub- 
eralize  the  veterans'  pension  program. 
At  the  very  least.  I  suggest  that  some 


action  be  taken  to  assure  that  the  ef- 
fect of  this  increase  in  social  security 
benefits  will  not  be  a  reduction  in  the 
veterans'  benefit  any  individual  receives. 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  yield  5  minutes  to  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois   [Mr.  Collier]. 

Mr.  COLLIER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  take 
this  time  to  direct  my  remarks  to  a  point 
which  has  ript  been  covered  specifically 
in  the  debate  thus  far.  It  is  one  raised 
by  a  restaurant  owner  and  constituent 
of  mine.  I  bel,ieve  it  does  warrant  some 
discussion  here  if  for  no  other  reason 
than  to  assist  others  in  answering  a  simi- 
lar type  of  inquiry. 

The  inquiry  propounded  by  the  res- 
taurant owner  was : 

If  this  bill  is  enacted  into  law  and  I  post 
a  sign  "Positively  No  Tipping."  am  I  then 
still  required  to  make  the  employer's  con- 
tribution on  the  tips  reported  to  me.  not- 
withstanding tlie  fact  I  have  forbidden  my 
customers  with  post°d  notice  to  tip  my 
employees? 

In  checking  into  this  I  find  that  re- 
gardless of  the  fact  the  restaurant  posts 
such  a  sign  or  even' increases  the  salary 
of  his  waitresses  or  waiters,  as  the  case 
may  be,  he  is  still  required  to  make  this 
contribution  just  as  long  as  the  employee 
'does  report  tips,  and  notwithstand- 
ing the  fact  that  such  gratuities  are  paid 
contrary  to  a  posted  public  sign  in  the 
place  of  business.  * 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  yield  5  minutes  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Missouri  [Mr.  HallI. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  for  the 
second  day  in  a  row,  we  are  considering 
social  legislation  involving  medical  care, 
and  I  am  happy  to  say  I  am  more  favor- 
ablv  disposed  toward  the  measure  before 
us  todav  than  that  which  we  debated 
yesterday.  I  believe  strongly  in  the 
"securitv"  portion,  especially  if  secured 
bv  the  individual:  I  am  not  so  heartily 
for  the  "social"  part,  and  I  decry  the 
compulsory  element. 

I  want  to  commend  the  Committee  on 
Wavs  and  Means  for  taking  the  respon- 
sible  path   in  its  difficult  deliberations 
over  proposed  amendments  to  the  Social 
Security  Act.    By  maintaining  the  prin- 
ciple of  cash  benefits  rather  than  adopt- 
ing a  totally  new  and  dangerous  concept 
of   service   benefits   as   proposed   under 
H.R.   3920  the  King-Anderson  bill,   the 
committee   has  resisted  temptations  to 
open  a  Pandora's  box  which  would  sky- 
rocket to  unmanageable  costs.     I  think 
the  Members  should  take  cognizance  of 
the  fact  that  one  reason  w:e  are  consid- 
crine  these  benefit  increases  is  because 
the  purchasing  power  of  the  paj-ments 
that  were  authorized  in  1958  have  been 
depleted  through  inflation,  and  a  good 
portion  of  the  5-percent  increase  will  do 
no  more  than  compensate  for  this  loss 
of  purchasing  power.    Surely  this  is  rea- 
son for  a  more  responsible  self-discipline 
when  we  are  considering  appropriations, 
and  a  determination  that  we  can  and 
should  live  within  our  means  so  as  not  to 
penalize  those  who  live  on  flxed  incomes. 
However,  I  am  disappointed  in  one  as- 
pect of  the  bill,  and  can  only  hope  that 
the  other  body  will  again  recognize  the 
breach  of  trust  that  we  are  imposing.    I 
refer   to   the   provision   which   compels 
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physicians  to  be  "incorporated  '  as  self- 
employed  persons  under  the  social  secu- 
rity system.  For  many  years  an  under- 
standing existed  that  professior'.al  t^roups 
such  as  dentists,  lawyers,  and  doctors 
would  not  be  forced  into  the  social  se- 
curity compulsory  tax  system  without 
their  acquiescence  as  expressed  throui,'h 
their  national  associations.  After  sev- 
eral votes,  and  then  only  by  close  mar- 
gins, dentists  and  lawyers,  through  iheir 
association  finally  evidenced  their  desire 
to  be  included,  and  that  certainly  was 
their  right. 

But  the  American  Medical  Association 
which  is  representative  of  the  medical 
profession  just  a.s.  and  in  tiie  .siinie  man- 
ner that  this  House  is  rt  presentative  of 
the  electorate;  as  recently  as  a  month 
aeo  in  their  annual  meetint;.  went  on 
record  as  opposing  inclusion  of  physi- 
cians. Each  delegate  to  the  AMA  repre- 
sents 1.000  doctors  in  his  State  and  their 
election  takes  place  under  the  represent- 
ative process.  Their  main  reason  for  op- 
position Is  simply  that  most  doctors  do 
not  retire  at  age  65.  but  continue  practice 
long  thereafter,  and  indeed  some  of  our 
finest  doctors  are  those  who  have  passed 
beyond  the  arbitrar>'  age  of  63.  for  which 
their  patients  are  often  eternally  grate- 
ful. The  administration  s  propasal  must 
be  regarded  as  a  means  of  extracting  siz- 
able payments  from  .self-employed  doc- 
tors in  order  to  subsidize  other  benefici- 
aries of  social  security.  I  think  it  is 
wrong  that,  having  evidenced  their  de- 
sire not  to  be  covered  they  should  be 
forced  to  do  so  in  spite  of  their  objec- 
tions, and  in  spite  of  prior  understand- 
ings. 

I  hope  the  Senate  will  take  the  same 
action  that  they  did  several  years  ago 
and  remove  this  particular  section  of 
the  bill. 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  yield  5  minutes  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York     Mr.  FinoI 

Mr.  PINO.  Mr  Chairman.  I  rise  to- 
day in  support  of  the  social  security 
amendments  of  1964  .  I  cannot  say  that 
these  amendments  fulfill  all,  or  even  a 
great  part,  of  my  expectations.  Never- 
theless, I  will  vote  for  Chem  btrause  they 
oflTer  our  elder  citizens  some  hope  of  a 
life  which  will  be  more  than  a  struggle 
to  obtain   necessities 

At  present,  social  security  benefits  are 
too  meager  to  give  the  aged  more  than 
a  subsistence  existence  This  bill  will 
give  them  a  5-percetU  increase  in  bene- 
fits, and  also  includes  ameruimfnts  which 
will  modernize  the  social  security  system 
in  important  ways  I  am  pleased  to  see 
that  the  amendments  provide  that  a 
child's  benefits  may  be  continued  after 
age  18  until  age  22  if  lie  or  she  is  still  in 
school.  School  is  defined  broadly,  as  it 
should  be,  to  Include  high  school,  voca- 
tional school  and  college  I  have  sug- 
gested this  improvement  for  the  past  10 
years:  it  has  alway.s  .stemed  to  me  that 
a  fatherless  child  should  not  be  pre- 
vented from  obtaining  a  decent  educa- 
tion because  there  is  no  one  to  help  him 
financially. 

I  am  also  pleased  that  coverage  will  be 
extended  to  include  self-employed  doc- 
tors and  interns.  At  present  they  are  the 
only  large  group  of  professional  people 


who  are  not  covered  by  .social  security 
This  IS  contrary  to  rhe  phllo.sophy  behind 
the  Social  Security  Act,  which  maintains 
that  coverage  shall  be  as  universal  as 
possible  so  tiiat  all  will  bear  the  cost-s 
and  reap  the  benefits  in  tiie  years  when 
earnings  cease  I  am  sure  many  doctors 
vvelcome  coverage  under  social  security 
it  IS  another  safeguard  that  their  retire- 
ment years  will  be  happy  on-'s 

The  amendment  al.so  provides  for  the 
coverage,  as  wages,  of  cash  tips  received 
jy  an  employee  in  the  course  of  his  em- 
ployment This  us  a  proposal  that  I  have 
advocated  for  a  long  time  Usually  those 
occuF)ations  where  tips  make  up  a  sub- 
stantial part  of  earnings  are  ones  where 
the  weekly  wage  is  low  Therefore  ben- 
efits in  service  Jobs,  based  on  a  low 
weekly  wage,  are  consequently  low  and 
seldom  are  enough  to  provide  a  decent 
life  after  retirement.  It  seems  only  fair 
that  tips,  which  often  equal  the  wage. 
be  included  m  determining  what  benefits 
'A  ill  be  payable  in  the  future. 

The  amendments  would  also  allow 
States,  at  their  option,  to  extend  cover- 
age to  Include  firemen  and  policemen. 
■.vh'>  are  placed  on  th"  same  ba.ss  a.-  orht-r 
.State  and  municipal  empl(jyees  Tliey 
must  however,  be  brout-ht  in  as  a  sepa- 
rate coverage  croup  apart  from  other 
employees  in  State  or  local  retirement 
^vstt•ms  This  IS  consistent  with  the 
present  provision  which  allows  other 
groups  of  State  and  local  employees  the 
option  of  coverage  under  the  system  It 
means  that  coverage  of  policemen  and 
firemen  can  be  effectuated,  first,  if  the 
State  or  municipality  derided  that  cov- 
erage Is  desirable:  and  second,  if  a  ma- 
lority  of  the  group  favors  coverage  under 
existing  referendum  provisions. 

However,  I  note  here  that  this  bill  does 
:.ot  extend  the  protection  of  social  .se- 
curity to  employees  of  the  Federal  (fov- 
ernment.  I  have  long  failed  to  see  why 
all  other  groups  should  be  brought  witiun 
this  universal  sy.stem  while  tho.se  who 
serve  the  Government  directly — and  ad- 
minister the  Social  Security  Act — are  un- 
able to  benefit  from  lt,s  provisions.  My 
bill  'HR  4723'  would  accomplish  this 
laudable  end  and  I  am  distre.ssed  that 
this  IS  not  included  in  the  pending  legis- 
lation 

An  important  section  of  this  bill  would 
liberalize  elitnbihty  requirements  by  pro- 
viding a  basic  benefit  of  $33  at  age  72  or 
over  to  certain  persons  with  as  little  as 
three  quarters  of  coverage  This  cover- 
age can  be  acquired  at  any  time  since  the 
beginning  of  the  program  m  1937  Pres- 
ent law  requires  a  minimum  of  six  quar- 
ters of  covera:.:e  This  reform  has  long 
bern  needed  it  will  help  some  600.000 
individuals  who  at  this  time  are  entitled 
to  no  benefits,  even  though  they  may 
have  had  r-ome  .social  .security  coverage. 
W--  all  know  that  many  of  our  aged, 
through  no  fault  of  their  own,  are  clo.se 
to  poverty;  .so  close  that  every  penny  is 
counted  and  recounted,  and  thtTe  can  be 
no  satisfaction  in  the  years  of  hard 
work — the  years  of  the  depre.ssion  and 
World  War  II — because  at  that  time 
their  occupations  were  not  covered  by 
.social  .security 

This  bill  also  liberalizes  the  Social  Se- 
curltv  Act  for  widows  who  need  to  retire 


before  ace  62  Widows  may  elect  to  re- 
ceive benefits  at  age  60.  but  only  with  an 
actuarial  reduction  in  the  benefit  which 
they  will  receive.  The  reduced  benefit 
will  amount  to  71 '4  percent  of  the  de- 
ceased husband's  primary  amount,  in- 
stead of  82' J  percent  if  the  widow  waits 
until  she  reaches  age  62.  It  is  estimated 
that  180,000  widows  will  take  advantage 
of  this  provision  Today,  these  women 
are  left  without  recourse  when  their 
husbands  die.  They  are  alone,  and  they 
have  found  great  difllculty  in  returning 
to  the  labor  market  after  a  long  absence. 
Even  if  they  have  modern  skills  many 
employers  are  reluctant  to  hire  older 
workers  This  provision  w  ill  give  widows 
more  fiexlbility  in  their  planning  and 
greater  hope  for  the  future.  I  have 
long  supported  liberalization  of  the  aue 
requirements  for  widows,  and  I  am  Klad 
that  the  Ways  and  Means  Committie  has 
.seen  the  necessity  for  change  in  this 
area  We  are  going  In  the  right  direc- 
tion, but  I  am  not  sure  that  we  arc  going 
fast  enouuh  toward  the  v.on\  of  universal, 
equitable,  and  adequate  social  security 

I  have  urged  many  reforms  of  the 
social  security  system,  and  I  am  proud 
that  many  of  mv  Ideas  have  b«^en  enacted 
into  law  But  there  Is  much  more  to  be 
done.  Our  elder  citizens  deserve  a  great 
deal;  gratitude,  adequate  Insurance 
benefits,  a  system  which  Is^fiexible 
eriou.'.h  to  cover  them  and  yet  not  .so  sur- 
rounded by  redtape  that  it  is  impossible 
for  them  to  understand  Its  provisions. 
For  12  years,  since  I  came  to  Congress, 
I  have  suggested  that  the  retirement  age 
should  be  lowered  to  60  for  men  and  55 
for  women  I  have  also  Introduced  a 
modification  of  this  proposal,  which 
specifies  that  when  the  President  deter- 
mines that  a  period  of  acute  unemploy- 
ment exists,  all  eligible  individuals  can 
retire  with  full  benefits  at  age  60  This 
provision  would  relieve  the  strain  on 
the  labor  market,  and  reduce  the  poverty 
of  those  older  men  who  became  unem- 
ployed because  of  automation,  or  because 
they  lived  m  a  depressed  area 

I  have  sugi;ested  many  other  modifica- 
tions of  the  system,  improvements  which 
I  am  confident  will  be  adopted  in  the 
immediate  future  We  must  recognize 
that  modern  life  calls  for  great  fiexi- 
bility  change  is  everywhere,  and  often 
It  IS  inipo.ssiiile  to  predict  v.hat  jobs,  what 
occupations,  will  become  obsolete  within 
the  next  10  years.  This  factor  of  change 
and  steady  scientific  advancements  calls 
for  a  .social  .security  system  which  allows 
the  individual  much  latitude.  Some- 
times a  man  will  be  replaced  by  ma- 
chines when  he  is  60  By  then  it  is  too 
late  to  find  another  job:  is  it  fair  to  make 
him  wait  until  age  63  to  be  guaranteed 
an  income  which  will  at  least  supply  him 
with  food? 

There  are  many  other  cases  when  a 
man  feels  compelled  to  work  beyond  age 
63.  Perhaps  he  still  has  financial  obliga- 
tions, a  youn«  family,  or  a  job  which  he 
cannot  leave  The  system  penalizes  those 
who  are  physically  able  to  work  after  age 
65.  First,  it  reduces  or  cancels  benefits 
to  which  they  would  be  otherwise  en- 
tilled  Second,  it  continues  to  exact 
from  them  the  .social  .security  tax  on 
their  wages      I  believe  that  both  these 
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penalties    should    be    eliminated.     Our 
society  is  built  upon  individual  initiative, 
upon  the  hard  work  of  people  who  ex- 
pected no  real  reward,  but  did  expect 
.some  measure  of  Independence  in  retire- 
ment.    We  have  tried  to  liberalize  the 
earnings   test   In   order   that   a   retired 
man  might  enjoy  the  satisfaction  of  some 
sort   of    remunerative    work.    But    the 
reaulations  are  so  complex,  the  limita- 
tions so  obscure,   that   it   Is  often  im- 
possible for  our  senior  citizens  to  know 
w  haf  they  can  and  cannot  do  without  re- 
ducing,  or   eliminating,   their   benefits. 
Through  the  years  I  have  also  sup- 
ported coverage  of  a  small,  but  very  de- 
serving group  of  men  and  women,  such 
as  women  who  have  become  housekeep- 
ers   to    close    relatives.    These    women 
become  dependent,   but   under   present 
law  they  cannot  qualify  for  dependent's 
benefits    after    they    reach    retirement. 
My     bill.     H.R.     3857.     would     provide 
monthly  insurance  benefits  for  relatives 
of   individuals    who   die    fully    Insured. 
leaving  no  other  eligible  dependents,  If 
the.se  relatives  have  been  receiving  at 
least  one-half  of  their  support  from  him 
at  the  time  of  his  death  and  have  not 
married  since. 

There  are  many  other  changes  which 
will  be  made  In  the  years  to  come.  But 
this  present  bill,  as  other  groups  of 
amendments  in  the  past,  is  a  good  step 
forward.  Each  provision  will  give 
needed  relief  to  some  group  in  our  soci- 
ety that  deserves  it.  The  5-percent 
across-tlie-board  increase  in  benefits, 
which  is  not  controversial,  is  merely  a 
needed  adjustment  to  the  changed  eco- 
nomic conditions  of  today.  I  regret  that 
my  10-percent  proposal  was  not  adopted 
by  the  committee.  This  provision  will 
affect  20  million  beneficiaries:  we  will 
sec  the  result  both  In  greater  happiness 
for  them  and  generated  spending  power 
which  will  help  the  economy  as  a  whole. 
Mr  Chairman.  I  want  to  commend  the 
committee  for  these  amendments,  and 
urue  that  they  be  passed  with  due  speed. 
Tliey  are  a  sign  of  the  increased  concern 
for  the  welfare  of  the  elderly,  which  we 
have  been  so  proud  to  see  develop  during 
the  past  few  years. 

Tlie  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr.  Finq] 
has  exi)lred. 

Mr  DULSKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  today 
the  House  considers  H.R.  11865  which 
w  r.l  provide  a  5-percent  across-the-board 
increa.se  m  .social  security  benefit  pay- 
ments for  about  20  million  people.  This 
bill  will  al.so  provide  limited  benefits 
of  $33  monthly  for  600,000  additional 
retired  persons  who  have  some  social 
.security  coverage  but  not  enough  to  meet 
the  minimum  requirement  under  the 
pres(  lit  law. 

The  last  general  increase  in  benefits 
was  enacted  in  1958.  Since  then  our  cost 
of  living  has  risen  considerably — cer- 
tainly much  more  than  5  percent. 
Therefore,  I  cannot  go  along  with  the 
nieL'ard'y  increase  approved  by  the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee. 

A  person,  who  is  now  receiving  the 
minimum  benefit  of  $40  will  receive  $-^2 
monthly  under  this  proposal,  or  an  in- 
crea.sc  of  $24  per  year.  Those  now  re- 
ceiving the  maximum  benefit  of  $127  a 
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month  win  receive  an  Increase  of  $76.80 
per  year.  How  can  we  justify  a  5-per- 
cent raise  for  this  group  of  people  when 
just  recently  we  voted  substantial  in- 
creases in  our  own  salaries,  and  for 
Federal  employees  and  also  for  the  mili- 
tary? It  just  does  not  make  good  sense. 
Even  a  10-percent  across-the-board  in- 
crease, although  far  from  sufficient, 
would  have  been  more  palatable. 

I  feel  very  strongly  that  a  greater 
increase  in  social  security  benefits  is 
needed  to  permit  these  retired  people 
to  live  as  descent  human  beings,  and  to 
take  many  of  them  out  of  an  income  level 
which  President  Johnson  has  labeled  as 
being  in  the  poverty  category.  This  is 
why  I  introduced  a  bill  earlier  this  year 
to  increase  all  of  the  monthly  social  se- 
curity benefits  by  $35.  This  would  take 
a  large  percentage  of  the  elderly  out  of 
the  poverty  level  Income  group.  And  the 
financing  for  this  increase  could  be  done 
very  painlessly  by  our  taking  action  to 
reduce  the  fantastic  27^2 -percent  oil 
depletion  allowance  which  our  Govern- 
ment so  generously  continues  for  the  rich 
oil  interests.  I  have  sponsored  legisla- 
tion to  reduce  this  depletion  rate  to  12^,2 
percent.  I  have  cited  facts  and  figures 
which  leave  no  doubt  that  this  is  a  tax 
bonanza  for  the  gas  and  oil  industry  at 
the  expense  of  the  American  taxpayer. 
This  tax  loophole,  which  enables  oil  and 
natural  gas  magnates  to  roll  up  fabulous 
fortunes  while  paying  little  or  no  income 
taxes,  was  also  exposed  in  the  Senate  last 
fall,  but  the  2712-percent  rate  continues. 
If  we  effect  a  sizable  reduction  in  this 
depletion  rate,  it  will  not  be  necessary  to 
raise  the  social  security  tax  to  provide 
the  necessary  funds  for  the  increase  in 
benefits  I  have  proposed. 

I  commend  the  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee for  including  In  Its  proposal  an 
additional  group  of  senior  citizens  who 
will  become  entitled  to  benefits  by  low- 
ering the  eligibility  requirements. 

I  chide  the  committee  for  Its  niggardly 
attitude  in  proposing  a  next-to-nothlng 
increase  for  social  security  recipients — 
particularly  those  who  are  now  receiving 
the  minimum  benefit,  or  little  more. 

Under  a  closed  rule  procedure.  I  will 
have  no  choice  except  to  vote  for  the  bill 
as  reported  by  the  committee.  In  reality, 
we  win  be  voting  to  give  these  people  a 
roll  instead  of  the  full  loaf  they  not  only 
deserve,  but  need  to  live  decently. 

I  hope  that  in  the  next  session.  Con- 
gress will  take  action  to  provide  an  in- 
crease in  benefits  for  social  security  re- 
cipients which  will  be  much  more  in  line 
with  present  day  living  costs.  I  also  in- 
tend to  continue,  with  all  the  strength 
at  my  command,  to  seek  a  substantial 
reduction  in  the  oil  depletion  allowance 

Mr.  ADDA.BBO.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  support  of  H.R.  11865,  Social  Security 
Act  amendments  of  1964.  While  I  sup- 
port this  bill  as  a  step  in  the  right  direc- 
tion, I  had  hoped  that  the  percentage 
increase  would  be  greater  because  the 
rise  in  the  cost  of  living  has  been  so  great 
that  large  numbers  of  people,  depending 
upon  social  security  benefits  for  a  large 
portion  of  the  day-to-day  expenses  of 
living,  are  having  great  difficulty  in 
meeting  these  expenses. 


I  am  pleased  to  note  that  the  commit- 
tee has  seen  fit  to  include  the  provisions 
of  my  bill,  H.R.  1987,  providing  for  the 
payment  of  a  child's  OASDI  benefits  un- 
til the  child  reaches  age  22,  provided  the 
child  is  attending  school — including  a 
vocational  school  or  college — as  a  full- 
time  student  after  he  reaches  age  18. 

The  lowering  of  the  eligibility  age 
limit  of  widow's  from  62  to  60  years  is 
long  overdue.  Many  women  widowed  in 
their  late  fifties  and  early  sixties  need  to 
augment  their  income  and  find  most  jobs 
closed  to  them  because  of  their  age.  I 
regret  that  the  committee  has  included 
an  actuarial  reduction  of  five-ninths  of 
1  percent  for  each  month  in  which  the 
benefit  was'  paid  before  age  62,  and  I 
hope  that  later  consideration  will  make 
it  possible  to  eliminate  this  reduction 
factor. 

The  liberalization  of  eligibUity  require- 
ments for  certain  aged  people  who  do  not 
meet  the  work  requirements  in  present 
law  deserves  our  support.  It  is  estimated 
that  600,000  aged  persons  not  nojv 
eligible  for  benefits  wUl  now  become 
eligible  for  limited  amounts. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  reiterate  my  support 
for  the  bill  before  us,  but  I  tirge  the  com- 
mittee to  continue  its  studies  as  further 
liberalizations  are  in  order. 

Mr.  STAEBLER.  Mr.  Chairman,  in 
a  very  few  weeks  the  record  of  the  88th 
Congress  will  be  closed.  Between  now 
and  then,  our  actions  will  determine 
whether  we  will  be  known  as  the  Con- 
gress that  slammed  the  door  on  the  Na- 
tion's elderly,  or  the  Congress  that  met 
one  of  the  pressing  needs  of  our  time. 
The  decision  is  ours. 
Some  of  us  may  take  comfort  in  the 
fact  that  we  amended  the  Social  Security 
Act  to  give  an  average  monthly  Increase 
to  our  elderly  of  $4.  But  I  for  one  do 
not. 

The  fact  Is.  Mi".  Chairman,  that  social 
security  pensions  are  barely  adequate 
for  those  retired  men  and  women  who 
are  enjoying  relatively  good  health.  But 
for  those  who  are  sick  and  bedridden, 
there  is  no  security  at  all. 

The  average  national  income  for  sin- 
gle persons  over  65  is  about  $20  a  week. 
And  hospital  costs  have  risen  to  an  awe- 
some average  of  nearly  S40  a  day. 

This  problem  has  been  studied  and  re- 
studied.  Mr.  Chairman,  and  the  inescap- 
able conclusion  is  that  hospital  care 
through  social  securit^'  is  the  only  real- 
istic solution.  And  yet  once  again  this 
year  our  Ways  and  Means  Committee 
has  failed  to  give  us  an  opportunity  to 
vote'  on  this  lop.ical  extension  of  our 
social  security  system.  A  provision  to 
provide  hospital  insurance  for  our  eld- 
erly should  have  been  part  of  the  pack- 
age we  are  voting  on  today  under  a 
closed  rule. 

I  say  we  can  postpone  action  no 
longer.  I  say  the  Congress  must  act 
at  once  to  right  this  serious  injustice  to 
our  senior  cit'zens  and  give  them,  in  the 
words  of  the  late  President  Kennedy, 
•  security  in  sickness  as  weU  as  in  health." 
I  want  to  express  my  support  for  the 
social  security  amendments  of  1964. 
The  provisions  we  vote  on  today  are  all 
vital  steps  which  we  must  t^ke  to  improve 
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on  the  cornerstone  of  our  social  security 
.structure  laid  dov^n  30  yL-ars  a^;o 

I  am  thoroughly  convinced  that  the 
American  worker  wants  to  earn  and  pay 
fur  the  protection  he  neetLs  to  take  care 
of  problems  after  hi-s  working  life  He 
is  nf)t  only  willing,  but  anxious,  to  con- 
tribute with  his  employer,  so  that  an 
insurance  fund  can  be  available;  so  that 
It  IS  somethltr,'  he  ha^  paid  for  and  is 
entitled  to  have.  This  is  the  American 
wiv — to  put  aside  for  a  rainy  day. 

But  despite  our  efforts  to  continually 
uT.provo  on  our  social  security  system. 
triere  is  a  terrible  '^ap — a  -^ap  which  this 
C>nu:ress  must  frl  It  is  a  sad  commen- 
t.uy  on  our  ability  to  keep  abreast  of 
public  opinion  that  we  have  not  yet  been 
'-liven  an  opportunity  to  vote  on  a  social 
security-financed  hcxspital  insurance  bill. 

Many  elderly  people  cannot  buy  hos- 
pitalization in  ;»ny  torm  They  have  all 
they  can  do  to  piijvide  themselves  with 
food,  clothmK.  and  shelter,  with  nothing 
left  over  to  buy  even  limited  health  pro- 
tfx-tion. 

Mr.  ROSTENKOWSKI.  Mr  Chair- 
man, as  a  nation  we  have  made  a  be- 
-uinln.2;  in  the  fmht  to  secure  adequate 
nu'dical  services  for  the  aaed  Under  the 
Kerr-Mills  proi,'ram  we  provide  medical 
services  for  those  w  ho  are  forced  to  rely 
on  welfare.  But  it  is  Important  to  re- 
mtmber  that  welfare  medical  assistance 
helps  older  pe<;ple  i,'et  health  care  only  If 
they  first  accept  poverty  and  then  accept 
charity. 

A.s  a  nation,  w  have  an  obligation  to 
provide  for  those  who  cannot  provide  for 
themselves.  But  we  also  have  an  obii- 
.;atlon  to  those  millions  of  Americans 
who  live  In  modest,  adequate  circum- 
>t-ances — but  adequate  only  so  Ion;;  as 
they  suffer  no  serious  illness.  It  is  no 
exau^eration  to  sav  that  today  most  older 
Americans  live  under  the  shadow  of  the 
fear  that  a  serious  illness  will  wipe  out 
the  .savinss  of  a  lifetime  and  reduce  them 
to  poverty. 

This  fear  Is  entirely  justified.  It  is  a 
fact  that  some  30  percent  of  the  social 
security  beneficiaries  eoing  on  the  old- 
i^'e  assistance  rolls  do  .so  because  of 
lu'alth  costs.  In  my  State.  Illinois,  more 
than  40  percent  of  our  .senior  citizens  are 
forced  on  the  relief  rolls  for  medical 
reasons.  Somehow  and  In  some  way. 
and  despite  apparent  financial  Inability. 
m  Illinois — a^d  this  is  true  in  other 
States  as  well — our  older  people  manatre 
themselves  lndep^•ndently  until  at  an  ad- 
vanced aee  Illness  and  the  costs  there- 
from force  them  or,  the  relief  rolls.  It  is 
anomalous  that  once  on  relief,  full  medi- 
cal care  and  hospital  care  is  provided  en- 
tirely at  the  ta.xpayers'  expense,  while 
thixse  who  maintain  their  Independent 
life,  but  are  equally  In  need,  are  denied 
this  care  We  should  not  u.se  as  a  basis 
for  securing  adequate  health  care  for  the 
a^'ed  a  system  winch  penalizes  independ- 
ence and  encourages  dependency  We 
should  instead  use  the  system  which  en- 
courages independence  and  has  as  one  of 
Its  principal  objectives  the  prevention  of 
indigency — the  social  security  system. 
We  have  more  than  the  ri  :ht  t  >  do  thi.--. 
we  have  the  duty  Raymond  M  Hilliard. 
chrector  of  the  Cook  County  Department 


of  Public  Aid.  stated  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means: 

Long  Hgi).  It  w.i^  M(-(.'>>pted  that  the  Indi- 
vidual had  the  right  to  the  help  of  society 
when  he  MiSers  through  no  fault  of  his  <>wn 
But  In  this  partlculiir  ca«<  we  are  not  f.i  t<i 
•limply  with  the  right  of  these  senior  cltl- 
zetiR  Many  of  them  have  fulfilled  their 
duty  to  sf>ctety  Thoy  have  raided  their  fam- 
Ulcs  and  added  U>  the  productivity  of  thU 
Niition  It  Is  their  right,  but  It  U  »lso  our 
duty. 

I  .join  President  Johnson  in  urging  this 
CorTjTTKss  to  enact  a  proposal  which  will 
I^rovide  a  systematic  approach  to  meet  a 
need  that  Is  common  to  practically  all 
the  aged  and  that  can  be  met  only 
through  Government  action.  This  pp- 
proach  would  use  the  going  social  secu- 
rity system.  For  over  a  quarter  of  a  cen- 
tury that  system  has  proved  effective  In 
providing  Income  for  our  older  people. 
It  can  be  just  as  effective  in  providing 
protection  against  health  casts  In  old  ap.e. 

I  beli^Je  this  countr>'  will  adopt  the 
same  approach  to  solving  the  community 
problem  aged  health  costs  represent  that 
It  has  followed  In  meeting  other  major 
social  and  economic  problems  now  met 
through  .social  .security  I  believe  under 
such  an  approach  that  the  Government 
and  private  enterprise  will  i>erform  those 
activities  for  which  each  is  most  appro- 
priately equipped.  Hospital  Insurance 
for  the  aged  provided  through  social 
security  would  be  the  basic  program;  pri- 
vate enterprise  would  play  an  Important 
role  in  providing  supplementary  protec- 
tion; and  Government  public  assisti\nce 
l^rogranis  would  fill  the  few  remaining 
needs. 

Mr  MONAGAN  Mr.  Chairman.  It 
is  gratifying  that  the  Committee  on 
Wa.vs  and  Me;'.ns  has  seen  fit  to  report 
out  favorably  HR  11865.  This  bill  pro- 
vides for  Improvements  on  the  social  se- 
curity program  wluch  are  indeed  wel- 
come    I  favor  Its  adoption. 

The  major  provision,  I  believe.  Is  the 
5-percent  acriM>s- the -board  increase  m 
benefit  payments.  Most  of  the  20  mil- 
lion beneficiaries  alTecled  by  this  bill 
are  able  only  through  the  strictest  econ- 
omizing to  carry  on.  These  are  the 
people  hardest  hit  by  the  rising  costs  of 
living.  The  increase  provided  In  this 
bill  Is  modest  enough  for  retired  families 
whose  economic  status  is'  frequently 
minimal 

Another  important  section  of  HR 
11865  provides  payment  of  children's 
insurance  benefits  until  age  22,  provided 
that  the  child  is  a  full-time  student 
The  present  cutoff  age  is  18,  Such  a 
change  would  F>Jirllcular]y  assist  widows 
who  are  trying  to  educite  their  chil- 
dren The  crying  need  for  higher  edu- 
cation in  today's  Increasingly  complex 
aiKi  technological  society' has  been  em- 
phasized again  and  again  and  cannot 
be  denied 

The  bin  would  allow  widows  to  receive 
reduced  benefits  at  age  60,  as  an  alter- 
nate lo  full  bene.'its  at  62  The  advan- 
tages of  this  alowance  t )  those  who  are 
in  financial  straits  are  self-evident. 

Ever  since  the  Social  Security  Act  be- 
came law,  under  President  Frankiin  D 
Roosevelt.  Congress  has  periodically  ad- 
justed   its    provisions    In    response    to 


changing  social  conditions.  The  pro- 
posed legislation  reflects  just  such  an  ef- 
fort  to  meet  current  demands  iilaced 
upon  individuals  by  our  system  The 
Comnuttee  on  Wajs  and  Means  has 
studied  the  needs,  and  Its  recommenda- 
tions are  appropriate 

The  social  security  system  has  pro- 
vided one  of  the  great  built-in  hedges 
ai^;alnst  depression  as  recent  experience 
hjis  shown  For  this  reason  it  is  a  valu- 
able economic  support  as  well  as  a  means 
of  spreading  reasonable  .social  beiielits 
to  deserving  members  of  the  community. 
I  therefore  urge  passage  of  HR    118C5 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Tennes.see.  Mr. 
Chairman,  let  me  add  my  firm  and 
wholehearted  supixut  of  H  R.  11865,  the 
social  security  amendments  for  1964. 

It  is  proper  that  Congress  continues  to 
revLse  this  program,  now  an  accepted 
part  of  the  American  tradition,  to  meet 
the  needs  of  the  sixties.  The  lone-over- 
due 5-percent  acro.ss-thc-board  incicase 
in  benefits  will  further  assist  those  de- 
serving and  too  often  forgotten  Ameri- 
cans to  meet  the  increased  costs  of  a 
higher  national  standard  of  living.  It 
will  h.elp  to  reduce  the  disproportion  be- 
tween their  preretirement  salaries  and 
the  amount  of  benefits  following  retire- 
ment. 

On  May  20.  1964.  I  introduced  H.R. 
11280,  a  bill  to  strengthen  the  social  se- 
curity program.  I  am  proud  that  the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  has  incor- 
porated several  of  my  provisions  Into  the 
current  bill. 

Both  bills  include  a  provision  which 
extends  payment  of  children's  insurance 
benefits  from  a'-ie  18  until  age  22,  pro- 
vided the  child  is  attending  school  as  a 
full-time  student.  This  provision  recog- 
nizes that  the  length  of  educational 
training  generally  extends  beyond  18 
years  of  age  with  the  Increased  need  for 
specialized,  more  technical  skills  It  fur- 
ther takes  Into  account  that  on  the  aver- 
age, 60  percent  of  the  college  costs  come 
from  family  contributions.  It  Is  esti- 
mated that  275.000  children  will  bene- 
fit. 

Under  this  bill,  v^ldous  may  now  take 
the  option  to  lecelve  reduced  benefits  at 
age  60.  rather  than  at  ace  62  It  Is  esti- 
mated that  180.000  widows  will  adopt 
this  option  I  ha\e  consistently  favored 
increased  benefits  to  this  group.  In  my 
own  bill,  disabled  widows  were  eligible 
for  benefits  within  a  5-year  period  of 
her  husband's  death 

To  finance  these  and  other  benefits. 
both  my  bill  and  H  R  1  lR»>fv  provuie  that 
the  earnings  ba.se  on  which  taxes  are 
levied  and  benefits  paid  will  be  increased 
from  the  first  $4,800  to  •?,t.40(I  Th.i.s  wil! 
allow  the  lncrct..sed  benefits  to  he  paid 
while  Improving  the  actuarial  soundne.ss 
of  the  system 

It  Is  my  hipe  that  In  the  8ytl;  Con- 
gress. proMsions  will  be  made  t  >  alldW 
those  who  wish  to  continue  work  past 
retirement  a^e  of  65  to  earn  $1,800  a 
year  without  losing  social  security  bene- 
fits, rather  than  the  current  celling  on 
outside  earnings  of  $1,200.  A  forced  re- 
tirement age  of  6.1  iKit  only  c  reates  finan- 
cial hardship  for  niany.  but  al.so  often 
destroys  tlie  individual's  .sen.^e  of  u.se- 
fulness.  stability,  and  personal  uoith 
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Tl'.e  pie.'-ent  bill  before  this  body,  with 
t!i,.  pni\  i-ions  already  mentioned  and  the 
other  key  titles,  goes  far  In  further  as- 
sistiiv  on;  elderly  citizens.  I  am  happy 
to  support  wholeheartedly  this  legisla- 
tion. 

Mrs.  HANSEN.  Mr  Chairman,  I  join 
many  of  my  colleagues  today  in  express- 
ing a  deep  and  snicere  regret  that  the 
committee  has  not  yet  ofTered  a  real  solu- 
tion to  financing  the  hi^h  health  costs 
of  our  aped 

I  noted  onh-  last  ".'eek  an  exicllent  re- 
port by  the  Subcommittee  on  Health  of 
the  Elderly  winch  was  m.ade  to  the  Spe- 
cial Senate  Committee  on  A.^-'ing.  After 
examining  the  extent  and  quality  of  ex- 
isting coverage  for  the  aged,  that  sub- 
committee concluded  that  a  program  of 
health  in.surance  under  social  security 
was  the  only  uenulne  solution  to  financ- 
hv-'  the  high  costs. 

However,  a  minonty  on  the  subcom- 
mltiee  report (-d  no  such  agreement.  In 
fact,  the  mi'iority  said  that  one  cannot 
assume  that  a  retired  couple  with  an 
annual  inconu>  of  $2,000  is  in  serious 
financial  straits,  or  is  incapable  of  buy- 
ing health  insuranre.  Of  course,  some 
aped  couples  can  live  on  low  retirement 
incomes  of  $2,000,  but  certainly  not 
"handsom(^Iy"  as  the  minority  group  al- 
leges. Bui  mciivulunl  cases  cannot  re- 
verse the  facts  and  must  not  be  allowed 
to  cloud  the  need  for  hospital  insurance 
for  the  aged  und^r  social  security  or  a 
compromise  combination  if  necessary. 

One  measure  of  need  is  the  recent 
Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  budget  for 
a  retired  rouple  in  reasonably  good  health 
keeping  house  alone  in  a  rented  dwelling 
In  1  of  20  laru'o  cities.  The  cost  in  late 
1959  averaged  atxiut  $3,000.  Even  after 
lowering  the  buui;et  by,  .say.  $300  to  allow 
for  the  30-perrent  housim  costs  that 
honieowne:.--  mieht  .save,  it  is  beyond  the 
means  of  .i  very  substantial  proportion 
of  the  agi  ti  couples  and  much  higher 
than  the  $:'  000  fiuure  cited  by  the  minor- 
ity In  the  same  year,  half  of  all  aged 
couples  liv.n  '  alone  had  less  than  $2,670 
annual  income  Furthermore,  relatively 
few  with  incomes  below  the  budget  level 
would  have  sufficient  savings  to  make  up 
the  continuing  deficit. 

It  is  important  to  note  that  the  budgets 
do  not  allow  for  an  automobile  or  simi- 
lar luxuries  and  the  total  allowed  for 
medical  care  costs  is  only  enough  to  pay 
about  two-thirds  of  the  health  insurance 
prem;inr.s  of  the  State-65  plans.  Fur- 
ttioim  ne.  the  bud"ets  make  no  apparent 
allowance  for  tiie  increased  services  an 
aged  coupl(>  oftrti  need  for  help  with 
heavy  work  around  the  house. 

Standards  of  need  vary  from  State  to 
State  partly  because  some  States  are  fi- 
nancially able  to  provide  considerably 
more  L'eneious  assistance  than  others. 
.^n  overall  standard  of  need  might  be  a 
standard  below  that  of  the  10  percent  of 
the  States  with  the  more  generous  stand- 
ards Persons  with  resources  below  this 
le\(l  of  basic  need  might  be  considered 
as  financially  unable  to  take  care  of 
tliemselves.  The  published  OAA  subsist- 
ence standards  do  not  allow  for  medical 
care  cost.s — except  for  small  amounts  for 
mcdicme-chest  items— so  that  It  Is  nec- 
essary to  add  an  allowance  for  medical 


care  to  determine  a  level  of  total  need. 
Based  on  State  OAA  subsistence  stand- 
ards for  1961,  the  estimal^cd  standard  of 
subsistence  for  aged  people — below 
standards  of  the  top  10  percent  of  the 
States  but  including  an  allowance  for 
medical  care  costs — arc  about  $1,675  per 
year  for  an  individual  and  S2.690  for  a 
couple,  a  figure  well  above  the  $2,000 
the  minority  of  the  subcommittee  cited. 

What  can  people  buy  on  a  subsistence 
standard  such  as  the  one  suggested?  It 
would  allow  an  cldoriy  couple  rent  of  $o6 
per  month.  The  allowance  for  food  is 
only  slightly  over  SI  per  person  per  day. 
Under  the  clothing  allowance  the  hus- 
band could  buy  a  new  coat  perhaps  every 
8-10  years,  a  new  pair  of  paiamas  every 
6  years,  a  pair  of  woolen  socks  every  2  or 
3  years,  and  other  necessities  even  less 
often. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  scr\cd  man.y  year.-^  in 
the  legislature  ol  my  own  State  and  no 
one  realizes  betU  r  than  I  the  problems 
encountered  in  the  programs  for  the  de- 
cent care  of  our  elderly.  The  State  of 
Washington  developed  an  excellent  pro- 
gram, however,  many  other  States  do  not 
have  these.  Therefore,  it  is  my  feeling 
and  I  am  sure  it  is  the  feeling  of  many 
legislators  that  the  States  with  good  pro- 
grams engender  a  certain  amount  of 
competitiveness  for  citizenship  by  the 
elderly  in  those  States  with  adequate 
and  fine  programs,  which  eventually  be- 
comes a  rather  critical  burden  upon  the 
taxpayers  of  any  one  State. 

We,  with  our  rather  limited  tax  base 
In  the  State  of  Washington,  have  noted 
many  times  this  situation.  We  do  not 
resent  the  citizenship  of  the  elderly  in 
our  State;  we  only  regret  inability  to  care 
for  a  national  problem  on  a  State  tax 
base. 

It  is  very  well  for  many  to  shrug  and 
say  the  children,  of  course,  can  take  care 
of  all  their  parent's  needs.  However, 
a  tragic  factor  underneath — one  that  is 
seldom  spoken — many  parents  hestitate 
before  asking  help.  They  often  go  with- 
out needed  care  rather  than  feel  them- 
selves a  burden  upon  their  children. 
Particularly  is  this  true  if  there  are 
young  people  in  the  third  generation  of 
the  family  who  are  in  college  or  ready  for 
college.  Often  the  cost  of  a  serious  hos- 
pital illness  is  the  cost  of  a  young  per- 
son's education. 

All  civilized,  loving,  decent  people  try 
to  care  for  their  parents  and  want  to  as- 
sist their  children.  The  problem  is  their 
budget — it  does  not  stretch.  This  is  an 
ever-growing  factor  beneath  some  of 
today's  real  tragedies. 

There  is  another  problem.  In  days 
gone  by,  houses  were  larger  and  it  was 
easy  to  house  the  elderly  who  became  ill. 
Now  it  is  difficult  under  normal  average 
living  conditions  in  small  houses  or 
apartments.  It  is  also  dilTicult  in  some 
areas  to  secure  home  nursing  help.  Par- 
ticularly is  this  true  in  many  small  towns 
or  smaller  cities. 

Some  of  the  sad  details  involving  these 
problems  are  almost  difficult  to  discuss 
because  of  the  deep  and  basic  dignities 
concerned.  It  is  this  concern  that  I 
share  today  with  my  colleagues  who  have 
spoken.  It  is  this  need  for  us  to  recog- 
nize In  full  measure  the  human  dignities 


and  I  trust  most  sincerely  that  we  begin 
to  move  toward  a  program  of  good  hos- 
pital or  nursing  care  and  hospital 
insurance. 

Perhaps  it  may  be  necessary  to  use 
combinations  of  programs;  perhaps  it 
will  be  necessary  to  utilize  a  special  fund 
within  the  social  security  fund  for  sta- 
bility; but,  I  do  think  that  such  limita- 
tions as  the  pauper's  oath  is  long  out- 
moded. 

The  situations  and  needs  of  our  elderly 
are  here  today.  They  demand  a  solu- 
tion, 

Mr.  MINISH.  Mr,  Chairman,  though 
I  appeal  today  for  support  of  my  col- 
leagues for  the  social  security  amend- 
ments in  1964 — the  sum  total  of  these 
improvements  is  insignificant  when 
measured  against  the  real  needs  of  our 
elderly .  The  5-pcrcent  increase  in  bene- 
fiis  is  shockir.gly  inadequate  in  the  face 
of  the  plight  of  most  beneficiaries.  The 
stark  fact  is  that  one-half  the  aged  cou- 
ples have  less  than  $2,800  in  annual  in- 
come and  little  in  the  way  of  assets.  The 
average  aged  person  living  alone  now 
has  an  income  of  not  much  over  $1,200 
a  year.  How  can  it  be  seriously  proposed 
that  5-percent  increase  in  inadequate 
benefits  will  meet  the  economic  needs 
of  the  retired  citizens  of  the  greatest 
Nation  in  the  world.  This  increase  does 
riOt  even  meet  the  rise  in  the  cost  of  liv- 
ing since  the  1959  adjustment  in  bene- 
fits, much  less  enable  older  people  to 
purchase  urgently  needed  hospital  in- 
surance. The  committee  report  con- 
cedes that  for  the  overwhelming  ma- 
jority of  social  security  beneficiaries — 
di.sabled  and  aged  retired  workers,  aged 
wives  and  widows,  and  orphaned  chil- 
dren and  their  widowed  mothers — these 
benefits  are  the  major  source  of  support, 
if  not  indeed  the  only  source.  Congress 
recognized  the  high  cost  of  living  in  the 
recent  congressional  pay  increase  legis- 
lation. How  can  we  face  the  aged,  the 
disabled,  and  the  widows  and  orphans  of 
the  Nation  with  a  paltry  5-percent  in- 
crease that  means  they  must  continue  to 
endure  a  marginal  or  submarginal  level 
of  living? 

Social  legislation  fails  of  its  purpose 
and  becomes  a  mockery  of  its  objectives 
if  it  does  not  change  with  changing  social 
and  economic  conditions.  It  is  tragic 
that  countless  men  and  women  who  have 
been  industrious  and  hard  working  all 
their  productive  years  must  have  their 
years  of  leisure  clouded  by  financial 
worries.  The  social  security  system  for 
more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century  has 
served  the  Nation  well.  It  must  be 
strengthened  and  improved  so  that  bene- 
ficiaries will  have  suflBcient  income  to 
enable  them  to  live  in  health  and 
decency. 

The  failure  of  the  committee  to  include 
the  medicare  bill  in  the  pending  bill  is 
another  shattering  blow  to  our  retired 
citizens  who  face  the  grave  problem  of 
meeting  their  health  needs  on  incomes 
distressingly  inadequate  for  them  while 
blessed  with  good  health.  Our  older  peo- 
ple live  in  constant  dread  of  a  serious 
illness  which  will  drain  their  meager 
resources.  They  are  haunted  by  the 
knowledge  that  9  out  of  10  people  who 
reach  age  65  will  be  hospitalized  at  least 
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once  before  they  die:  2  out  of  3  will  be 
hospitalized  two  or  more  tirrifs 

It  has  been  more  than  3  years  sinco 
our  late,  beloved  President  Kennedy  first 
a^ked  Congress  to  anvnd  rhe  Social  Se- 
curity Act  to  provide  hospital  care  for 
our  elderly.  And  today  v.v  are  no  closer 
CO  realizing  that  ^oal.  About  the  best  we 
can  do  is  to  vote  a  $4  monthly  increase 
in  pension  benefit.-^— enough,  perhaps  to 
fill  the   first  prescription  of   a  routine 

illness. 

Frankly.  I  am  ashamed  to  have  to  face 
my  constituents  and  tell  them  that  Con- 
gress has  failed  to  act  on  this  vital  meas- 
ure—for the  fourth  year  in  a  row.  I  am 
ashamed  to  say  that  we  have  failed  those 
millions  of  citizen.^  who  are  counting  so 
desperately  on  our  compa.r-sion. 

There  are.  in  the  United  States  today, 
more  thart*  18  million  men  and  women 
over  65  years  of  aue  Si.xte-'n  million  of 
these  citizens  will  be  ho.spitalized  at  least 
once  in  the  years  ahead:  many  of  them 
oftener.  The  cost  of  such  hospitaliza- 
tion?   About  $40  a  day. 

It  does  not  take  much  imagination  to 
understand  the  almost  impossible  hard- 
ship a  serious  illness  can  place  on  a 
citizen  who  Is  living  on  a  modest  pension 
Many  of  them  are  left  destitute  Those 
are  among  the  more  fortunate  ones.  The 
less  fortunate  ones  do  not  even  ?o  In  for 
treatment. 

As  I  stated  when  I  addressed  the  House 
on  this  grave  problem  on  July  1.  we  are 
faced  with  three  choices  in  meeting  the 
medical  care  needs  of  our  retired  citi- 
zens    We  can  continue  to  mnore  it:  or 
we  can  subject  our  older  citizens  to  the 
humiliation  of  public  chanty   and   the 
means  test:  or.  thirdly,  we  can  adopt  the 
sensible    and    practical    medicare    plan. 
Sooner  or  later  we  will  admit  that  there 
IS    no    satisfactory    alternative    to    the 
medicare  plan  and  my  hope  is  that  we 
will  act  before  too  many  more  families 
must  bear  an  unwarranted,  unpredictable 
and  often  unmanageable  burden  in  pay- 
ing the  costs  of  disea.ses  of  advancing' 
age.     Therefore.   I   call   upon   my   col- 
le'agues  to  make  one  threat  and  final  effort 
in  the  waning  days  of  the  88th  Congress 
to  amend  the  Social  Security   Act   and 
correct  this  inequity   by   approving   the 
medicare  program 

Mr.  KARTH  Mr  Chairman,  when 
this  Nation  enacted  its  unique  social 
security  system  nearly  30  years  aso,  it 
was  a  far-reachins,'  decision  of  national 

policy. 

It  was  a  decit^ion  winch  was  to  have 
an  effect  in  many  ways  upon  the  coun- 
try. It  had.  for  example,  a  profound 
effect  upon  the  fl.scal  and  economic  pol- 
icies of  our  country  Social  security  pay- 
ments have  come  to  be  lo<:)ked  upon  as 
an  extremely  important  stabilizer  of  na- 
tional incomes,  mo<l<  rating  the  bo<ims 
and  easing  the  depressions. 

With  this  decision,  America  decided 
on  the  preventive  approach  to  economic 
well-being.  Our  .social  insurance  .seeks 
to  prevent  poverty  from  arising  while 
relief  measures,  such  as  public  assist- 
ance, deal  with  poverty  after  it  has  be- 
come eCTective 

The  aJtemative  of  waiting  for  poverty 
to  become  a  fact  and  then  seeking  to 
treat   It  would    have  meant   this  great 


Nation  accepting  for  all  time  a  vast  army 
of  tlie  aged  living  on  a  dole  en  in  abject 
poverty 

We  introduced  our  system  of  com- 
pulsory insurance  so  that  people  while 
working,  and  their  employi-rs.  could  con- 
tribute to  funds  from  which  mode.st  but 
assured  payments  would  be  made  to 
them,  without  a  means  test,  when  they 
\.ere  no  longer  workin::,  so  that  the  great 
numbers  of  them  .should  never  reach  a 
stat4j  of  destitution. 

It  was  a  deliberate  and  momentou;> 
decLslon  and  few  Americaiu*;  today  would 
care  to  reverse  the  choice  made  in  1935 
Yet  our  people  understand  that  their 
social  security  contributiji\s  are  buying 
but  a  basic  measure  of  financial  security 
111  old  age,  a  basic  meiisuie  of  protection 
in  case  of  total  disability,  and  a  mcxlest 
security  for  their  family  should  they  die 
prematurely. 

More  than  anything,  our  social  secu- 
rity system  is  popular  with  the  Am>ricaii 
people  because  the  benefits  which  will 
accrue  to  them  are  theirs  as  a  matter 
uf  right  and  do  not  depend  on  public- 
charity. 

Most  Americans  who  have  retired  re- 
cently, and  nearly  all  who  retire  in  the 
future,  can  look  forward  to  a  small  but 
assured  income  for  the  rest  of  their  days, 
This  asourance  they  have  helped  to  pay 
for  Even  If  they  have  paid  at  bargain 
rates,  as  many  of  them  have,  they  havi> 
paid    and    their   benefits   are    llieirs   by 

right. 

And.  if  you  view  the  problem  as  one 
of  preventing  poverty,  you  will  see  how 
imjwrtant  it  is  that  Congress  enact  all 
necessary  improvements  to  our  social 
security  system  if  this  system  is  to  con- 
tinue to  serve  its  basic  economic  purpose 
Tlie  social  t.ecurity  amendments  of 
1964.  reported  to  the  House  as  H  R  1 186.5. 
include  vital  provisions  aimtd  at  imprvn- 
lug  ca.sh  benefits  and  eligibility  to  our 
.social  -se-curity  sysU»m  s<.i  that  older 
Americans— who  currently  represent 
more  than  one-third  of  those  regarded 
as  living  In  poverty— may  find  them- 
selves a  little  better  off  in  the  diflicult 
vears  of  their  retirement. 

I  say,  only  'a  little  better  off '- be- 
cause m  truth  the  one  glaring  omission 
from  our  social  insurance  system — is 
making  a  mockery  of  even  the  modest 
security  which  it  was  designed  to  bring  to 
our  aged.  Until  this  Congress  can  enact 
a  logical  extension  to  our  social  insur- 
ance system  to  provide  America's  older 
people  with  prepaid,  paid-up.  noncan- 
■-plable  hospital  in.surance.  we  are  con- 
demning millions  of  elderly  Americans  to 
retirement  years  of  cnawmg  fear. 

Our  elderly  people  must  be  protected 
against  the  staggering  costs  of  hospital- 
ization which  can  drain  away  their  life 
savings. 

We  must  not  force  decent,  proud 
Americans  onto  public  relief  rolls  because 
of  spirahng  health  care  costs  beyond 
their  control 

We  mu.st  not  permit  tho.se  forces  which 
fought  and  lost  the  battle  against  social 
.secunrv  30  years  ago.  to  continue  to  sty- 
mie the  .social  progress  of  this  great 
Nation. 

People  over  65  simply  have  too  much 
medical  expense  and  too  little  income  to 


meet  it.  With  the  kind  of  excellent  care 
available  today,  our  older  people  should 
be  able  to  go  to  the  hospital  when  they 
i.'ed  t*).  and  not  to  neglect  their  health 
b<>cause  of  limited  income 

I  deeply  regret  that  I  am  Ixlng  der.ied 
an  opportunity  today  to  vote  on  such  an 
umcndmeni,  to  the  social  security  law 
It  is  most  unfortunate  that  the  House 
committee  could  not  include  a  social 
security-financed  hospital  insurance  pro- 
vision with  the  bill  now  bemu  debated  I 
know  my  constituents  support  the  pro- 
posed legislation  popularly  known  as 
medicare  by  a  large  malority 

I  believe  Ih  it  enactment  of  this  bill 
to  provide  hospital  insurance  through 
social  security  is  in  the  mainstream  of 
the  earnest  desires  of  the  American  peo- 
ple, regardless  of  political  affiliation 

TTie  young  and  the  middle  ai^ed  know 
that  we  are  not  doing  the  best  for  our 
older  people  that  this  great  Nation  can 
afford.  Old  age  is  one  social  condition 
all  of  us  who  live  long  enough  will  expe- 
rience— and  it  is  not  merely  our  older 
constituents  who  are  dismayed  by  Con- 
gress .seemiitff^inability  to  act  on  medi- 
care. 

Mr.  GILBERT  Mr  Chairman,  I  am 
olensed  to  cast  my  vote  in  favor  of  the 
bill  under  consideration.  H  R  llHnf).  the 
social  security  amendments  of   19()4. 

The  assistance  provided  to  our  senior 
citizens  by  I  his  bill  is  long  overdue:  ever- 
increasing  living  ctxsts  and  hi^h  taxes 
impose  grave  hardsinps,  many  cannot 
afford  enough  lo  eat.  much  less  other 
vital  nece.ssities:  their  existence  is  tragic 
and  they  are  suffering'  deprivations 
wh  ch  no  persons  in  this  rich  land  of  ours 
should  be  called  upon  to  endure  Tho 
5  percent  acro.ss-the-board  increase  In 
benefit  payments  for  the  20  million  pres- 
ent benefielar-.es  and  for  all  future  bene- 
ficiaries will  be  some  help,  at  least,  to 
those  completely  dependent  upon  so- 
cial security  payments  for  ilvir  livinc 
costs. 

In  addition,  this  bill  contains  many 
other  helpful  provisions  Many  individ- 
uals aged  72  and  over,  have  some  social 
security  coverage,  but  not  enough  to 
meet  the  minimum  required  by  existma 
I'.w.  some  6f^o  nno  nrv.-  beneficiaries  in 
this  cate-ory  will  now  be  enti'Ied  to  re- 
ceive limited  social  security  benefits. 

Education   for  our  youth  must  be  of 
primai-y  concern  to  us,  for  the  future  of 
our  Nation  depends  upon  our  youiv  peo- 
ple and  their  training  and  ability  to  be- 
come leaders  in  the  preservation  of  our 
countrv  and  in  the  cause  of  democracy 
Th'-'V    will    determine    the    progress    we 
make  in  all  fields  and  if  we  are  to  ma'iv 
Uln    our    position    of    strength    m   the 
world's  family  of  nations,  they  must  be 
equipped  for  tlie  burden      Many  voune 
ix^ople  are  denied  educational  ^^P''"'^"' 
nitles  because  of  lack  of  funds.    This  bill 
provides   for   pavment  of  children's  in- 
.surance  benefits    until    a-'e   22    i)rovided 
the  child  Is  attending  school  as  a  full- 
time   student:    under  present  law.  pay- 
menUs  .stop  when  the  child  reaches  the 
a^e  of  18      It  is  anticipated  that  about 
275  000   children   will   benefit.     Another 
provision  helps  widows:   under  the  new 
law  thev  will  ha\e  the  option  to  begW 
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receiving    reduced    benefits    at   age    60 
rather  than  full  benefits  at  ape  62. 

The  bill  requires  waiters,  cabdrivers, 
and  other  employees  who  receive  tips  to 
count  --^uch  tips  toward  their  earnings 
for  comi)uting  social  security  benefits.  I 
have  received  many  requests  for  approval 
of  such  legislation,  and  I  introduced  a 
bill  t-o  assist  those  who  have  been  called 
upon  to  pay  income  taxes  on  their  en- 
tire income,  including  tips,  but  who  have 
been  denied  social  security  benefits  on 
ihe  full  amount,  as  they  have  been  pro- 
hibited Irom  including  tips  in  their  earn- 
ings for  computing  social  security  bene- 
fits. I  am  pleased  that  the  inequity  In 
the  existing  law  will  be  eliminated. 

I  heartily  approve  of  all  the  provisions 
of  this  bill  and  recognize  that  it  will  be 
a  i-reat  boon  to  all  our  senior  citizens 
and  to  future  beneficiaries.  However,  I 
am  gravely  and  keenly  disappointed  that 
the  bill  contains  no  provisions  whatever 
for  medical  aid  or  hospital  care  for  our 
senior  citi/ens  under  the  social  security 
program.  It  is  inconceivable  to  me  that 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means, 
having  heard  voluminous  testimony 
pro\ing  th'>  deplorable  lack  of  necessary 
medical  aid  suffered  by  our  senior  citi- 
zens, could  continue  to  ignore  this  seri- 
ous problim  and  refuse  to  give  the  House 
of  Representatives  an  opportunity  to 
vote  on  the  question.  This  is  a  grievous 
blow  to  all  our  elderly  people  who  live  in 
constant  fear  of  medical  and  hospital 
expenses  which  will  pauperize  not  only 
ihtm  but  tlieir  children.  Having  intro- 
duced bills  providing  for  such  medical 
aid  ever  since  coming  to  Congress,  I  have 
betMi  looking  forward  to  voting  for  such 
legislation,  and  hoped  to  have  the  oppor- 
tunity to  do  so  during  this  session  of 
Congress. 

The  report  by  the  Subcommittee  on 
Health   of   the   Elderly   to   the  Special 
Committee  on  Aging,  U.S.  Senate,  made 
in  July  of  this  year,  shows  that  private 
health  in.surance  is  unable  to  provide  the 
large  majority  of  our   18  million  older 
Americans  with  adequate  hospital  pro- 
tection   at    reasonable    premium    cost. 
The  report  was  made  after  many  months 
of  intensive  study  and  careful  investiga- 
tion.   We  find   that  only   one  in   four 
oldi  r  people  holds  adequate  hospital  in- 
surance: that  although  in  the  past,  Blue 
Cross  has  come  closest  to  providing  ade- 
quate hospital  insurance  for  the  aged, 
tlie  older  Blue  Cross  subscriber  is  now 
bein;:  subjected  to  double-barreled  pres- 
sure.    His  benefits  are  being  cut,  and  his 
pnniium    charges   are   being   increased 
witii  painful  regularity.     The  best  of  the 
comnuMcial  health  insurance  plans  are 
so  expensive  that  they  are  beyond  the 
reach    of    most    elderly    persons.    The 
coininitiee  emphatically  stated  that  pri- 
vate health  insurance,  with  respect  to 
the  aged,  is  losing  ground,  not  making 
progress.     The    elderly    who    now    hold 
private  health  insurance  are  having  in- 
creasing difficulty  keeping  even  an  inade- 
quate level  of  protection.     This  means 
that   increasing  numbers   of  our   older 
people    are    confronted    with    financial 
catastrophe  when  serious  illness  strikes, 
and  when  their  meager  savings  are  ex- 
hausted,  the   heavy   burden   falls  upon 
their  children  who  in  most  cases  caruiot 


afford  to  help.  The  Kerr-Mills  program 
has  proved  to  be  grossly  inadequate  and 
unfair  to  our  senior  citizens. 

It  is  clear  from  all  the  evidence  and 
reports  before  us  that  enactment  of  a 
program  of  hospital  insurance  financed 
through  social  security  is  the  logical  and 
most  reasonable  course  for  us  to  follow. 
I  maintain  that  this  Congress  has  the  re- 
sponsibility and  the  obligation  to  take 
favorable  action  without  further  delay 
so  that  our  senior  citizens  may  have  ade- 
quate hospital  protection  under  the  so- 
cial security  program. 

Although  we  are  prevented  from  vot- 
ing for  such  aid  under  the  bill  before  us 
today,  it  is  my  earnest  hope  that  the 
other  body  will  take  corrective  action 
and  include  the  medicare  program 
through  social  security  in  this  bill  when 
it  is  considered  there. 

Mr.  McINTIRE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
want  to  lend  my  strong  support  to  the 
social  security  amendments  of  1964. 

The  adjustments  provided  for  in  these 
amendments  are  highly  justified,  being 
designed  to  meet  those  needs  arising  from 
increases  in  the  cost  of  living. 

These  amendments  are  designed  to 
mold  the  social  security  program  into 
an  effective  instrument  of  security  for 
our  senior  citizens.  In  this  respect,  I 
would  like  to  mention  that  toward  the 
end  of  enhancing  the  position  of  social 
security  beneficiaries,  I  have  introduced 
legislation  that  would  permit  these  bene- 
ficiaries to  double  the  amount  they  can 
earn  before  taking  any  reduction  in  so- 
cial security  benefits.  My  bill  would,  in 
short,  permit  one  under  the  social  se- 
curity program  to  earn  $200  before  tak- 
ing any  cutback  in  benefits — presently 
such  a  person  can  earn  only  $100  before 
the  reductions  become  effective. 

It  is  also  important  to  note,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, that  the  adjustments  effected  by 
these  amendments  rest  on  a  sound  finan- 
cial base.  Earnings  up  to  $5,400  will  be 
taxed  beginning  in  1965,  instead  of  the 
present  limit  of  $4,800.  Over  a  7-year 
period,  contributions  will  be  raised  from 
the  present  5.4  percent  for  self-em- 
ployed persons  to  7.2  percent,  and  for 
employers  and  employees  to  4.8  percent 
each. 

I  earnestly  hope  this  legislation  re- 
ceives the  approval  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives. 

Mr.  HARVEY  of  Indiana.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, there  is  not  a  single  Member  of 
Congress  unmindful  of  the  difiBculties 
that  go  along  with  trying  to  make  ends 
meet  on  a  monthly  social  security  check. 
Even  though  our  respective  congres- 
sional districts  differ,  with  regard  to 
size  and  physical  makeup  here  is  an  area, 
in  the  consideration  of  H.R.  11865,  where 
we  meet  on  common  ground  because  the 
problem  of  the  senior  citizen  is  not 
confined  to  any  one  boimdary. 

In  our  hopes  and  aspirations  for  a  bet- 
ter life  for  all  Americans,  whether  they 
be  white  or  black.  Republicans  or  Demo- 
crats, I  say  we  must  not  turn  our  backs 
on  our  retired  citizenry;  therefore,  I 
strongly  support  the  passage  of  this  leg- 
islation. 

In  future  consideration  of  the  social 
security  question,  however,  I  am  hopeful 
the    House    Committee    on    Ways    and 


Means  will  see  fit  to  take  appropriate 
steps  to  insure  the  fiscal  soundness  of 
the  social  security  program,  so  that  fu- 
ture generations — now  paying  the  bills — 
will  be  assured  of  an  opportunity  to  par- 
ticipate in  the  social  security  program. 

Under  the  rule  of  the  House,  amend- 
ments are  not  being  considered;  there- 
fore, I  am  hopeful  the  Senate  in  their 
deliberations  on  this  measure  will  see  fit 
to  exclude  physicians  from  the  compul- 
sory requirements. 

Mr.  LINDSAY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  support  of  H.R.  11865,  the  social  se- 
curity amendments  of  1964,  a  bill  which 
would  increase  the  insurance  benefit  pay- 
ments under  present  law  by  5  percent  for 
all  persons  now  on  the  benefit  rolls  and 
for  all  future  beneficiaries.  The  bill 
would  benefit  roughly  20  million  persons. 
These  additional  benefits  would  be 
distributed  in  a  number  of  different  cate- 
gories. For  workers  retiring  at  age  65 
with  average  monthly  earnings  of  $400  or 
less,  monthly  payments  would  range 
from  $42  to  $133.40  as  compared  with 
$40  to  $127  under  present  law.  Further, 
an  increase  in  the  earnings  level  on  which 
both  the  tax  and  the  benefits  are  based 
would  be  increased  from  $4,800  to  $5,400. 
This  would  mean  primary  benefits  for 
some  persons  ranging  up  to  $143.40  a 
month.  Survivors  and  dependents  bene- 
fits would  also  be  proportionately  in- 
creased. 

In  the  area  of  family  benefits,  under 
this  bill  the  minimum  amount  of  monthly 
benefits  for  a  family  would  be  raised  from 
$60  to  $63  and  the  maximum  for  a  family 
would  be  increased  from  $254  to  $281.20 
at  the  $400  average  monthly  level,  which 
is  the  liighest  possible  under  the  present 
$4,800  earnings  base.  Of  course,  the 
maximum  would  amount  up  to  $300  If 
the  proposed  $5,400  earnings  base  be- 
comes law. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  proposed  bill  offers 
a  number  of  other  welcome  benefits.  For 
example,  the  bill  contains  a  special  pro- 
vision reducing  covered  work  require- 
ments for  aged  workers,  aged  wives,  and 
aged  widows  who — under  the  present 
law — have  not  worked  long  enotigh  un- 
der social  security  to  qualify  for  benefits. 
Benefits  would  be  payable  when  these  in- 
dividuals attain  age  72,  at  which  time  a 
worker  or  widow  who  qualified  under  the 
new  provisions  would  get  a  monthly  bene- 
fit of  $35,  a  wife  $17.50. 

Also,  the  bill  proposes  a  provision  to 
help  children  stay  in  school  by  providing 
for  the  payment  of  a  child's  benefit  be- 
yond age  18  and  up  to  age  22  if  the  child 
is  in  school  or  college. 

The  bill  proposes  means  to  improve  the 
protection  now  provided  under  the  so- 
cial security  system  for  aged  widows. 
To  do  so,  the  bill  would  lower  the  age  at 
which  they  can  first  become  eligible  for 
benefits  to  age  60  on  a  voluntary  and  an 
actuarially  reduced  basis. 

The  bill  proposes  to  bring  doctors  of 
medicine  who  are  self-employed  and 
interns  under  the  program,  thus  com- 
pleting the  coverage  of  professional 
groups  and  the  self-employed. 

Finally,  and  very  important,  the  bill 
proposes  to  improve  the  protection  for 
people  in  the  service  industries  for  whom 
tips  constitute  a  substantial  source  of 
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earnings.  This  bill  would  Include  in  the 
dennition  of  "waives"  for  the  .social  .secu- 
rity puiTK)ses  cash  tips  received  by  an 
employee  in  the  course  of  his  employ- 
ment, whether  received  directly  from 
customers  of  his  employer  or  through 
his  employer.  This  pjMvi.sion  would 
make  Improved  social  security  protection 
p;\-sible  for  more  than  a  million  em- 
ployees and  their  families. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  want  to  commend 
particularly  the  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee for  including,'  this  most  deserving 
provision  in  the  proposed  .s«x-ial  security 
bill.  This  provision  would  accomplish 
the  broad  purposes  of  a  bill  I  introduced 
la.^t  year— H.R.  7290— to  require  that  the 
Goverrunent  accept  the  payment  of  a 
portion  of  "tip"  income  received  by  tip 
employees  for  .social  security  purposes. 
This  would  create  equity  in  a  situation 
in  which  tips  were  taxed  by  the  Internal 
R.'venue  Service,  but  were  not  considered 
wa-;es  by  the  Social  Security  Adminis- 
tration. I  am  gratified  to  see  that  the 
proposed  bill  seeks  to  chanse  this  situa- 
tion. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  am  supporting  this 
bill,  although  it  is  not  a  perfect  bill.  I 
wish  to  point  out  several  areas  where. 
I  think,  this  measure  could  be  improved 
For  one  thin;,',  the  bill  does  not  incor- 
porate a  bill  I  introduced — H  R.  8101  — 
to  make  social  secuntv  coverage  for  US. 
citizens  employed  by  certain  interna- 
tional oraanizations  who  are  serving  in 
the  United  States  optional  instead  of 
compulsory  Nearly  700  US  citizens, 
three-quarters  of  the  US  citizens  em- 
ployed by  the  UN.  are  burdened  by  both 
a  mandatory  U.N  .social  .security  system 
and  a  mandatory  U  S  .social  security 
system.  They  are  compelled  at,'ainst 
their  preference  to  set  aside  more  than 
14  percent  of  their  net  income  for  both 
U  N.  and  U.S.  social  security  purposes. 
They  are  required  to  pay  for  more  pro- 
tection than  they  need  My  bill  would 
have  made  participation  m  the  US.  .so- 
cial security  procrram  by  thfse  employees 
nonmandatory. 

In  addition.  I  would  like  to  have  seen 
the  social  .security  bill  include  an  ad- 
justment of  the  so-called  'earning  ceil- 
in?,"  to  the  extent  overall  cost  consider- 
ations would  permit,  to  enable  older  per- 
sons to  earn  mort--  income  without  loss 
of  social  security  benefits. 

Finally.  I  am  disappoin'ed  to  .see  that 
this  measure  does  not  propose  to  finance 
a  program  of  hospital  and  nursing  home 
insurance  for  older  persons.  We  must 
:v^t  forget  that  some  40  percent  of  all 
.social  security  beneficiary  couples  have 
less  than  $2,500  m  total  annual  Income. 
In  fact.  40  percent  of  the  persons  over 
65  are  not  covered  under  anv  form  of 
private  insurance.  That  is  why  I  have 
Introduced  legislation  to  provide  volun- 
tary health  Insurance  coveratje  for  older 
persons.  After  enactment  of  a  program 
of  hospital  and  nursing  home  insurance 
for  the  aged,  such  as  I  have  sugu'ested. 
private  health  insurance  would  .serve 
those  persons  ovf^r  6.5  who  exercise  the 
private  option  and  would  continue  to 
provide  essential  coverage  of  doctors* 
fees  and  other  health  services  for  older 
persons.  In  the  years  ahead  Congress 
is  going  to  have  to  recognize  its  responsi- 


bility to  provide  much  more  in  tiie  uay 
of  health  care  for  the  elderly 

Despite  these  drawbacks.  I  think  this 
is  III  most  ways  a  iiood  bill  and  I  am 
pleased  to  be  able  to  support  it.  Im- 
portantly, the  improvements  made  by 
the  bill  will  be  adequately  financed  and 
the  program  will  continue  to  be  .self- 
supporting  on  a  .sound  actuarial  basis. 
I  stroncly  urge  the  passage  of  this  legis- 
lation 

Mr  FOREMAN  Mr  Chairman,  I  am 
very  much  concerned  over  the  proposed 
extensions  and  changes  in  our  social 
.security  .system  in  this  bill  H  R.  11H65. 
Particularly.  I  have  received  many  let- 
ters and  other  communications  from 
members  of  the  medical  profes.ston. 
municipal  workers  and  others  expre.<vsinR 
their  objection  to  their  compulsory  cov- 
erage that  would  bf  made  law  by  the 
passage  of  this  bill.  I  do  not  believe  it 
is  wise,  rea.sonable.  or  fair  to  force  people 
to  pay  increased  taxes  for  noncontractual 
gratuities  that  they  do  not  want  This 
legislation,  if  enacted,  will  rai.se  the  taxes 
of  every  working  American.  I  am  con- 
vinced that  most  folks  are.  indeed,  look- 
ing for  s^ handout — they  want  the  Gov- 
ernments hand  out  of  their  pockets 

Mr  Chairman.  I  am  not  immindful 
of  the  needs  of  our  pre.sent  citizens,  but 
I  am  al.so  mindful  of  the  needs  of  our 
future  citizens.  Actuarially,  tills  is  an 
unsound  pro-; ram.  and  it  is  becoming 
even  more  un.sovuid.  Social  .security  Is 
not  social  lnsuranc<^-it  is  not  insurance 
at  all.  It  ha.s  evolved  into  a  system  of 
compulsory  taxes  Imposed  on  certain 
individuals  to  pay  noncontractual  gra- 
tuities to  other  individuals. 

Frankly.  I  am  inclined  to  favor  a 
responsible,  actuarially  sound,  .social 
.s.'c-urity  system,  but  it  must  be  strength- 
ened—and it  will  not  be.  If  we  con- 
tinue to  saddle  It  with  increased 
benefits,  deficits,  or  umiecessary  new- 
burdens  We  are  penalizing  every  aged 
citizen  if  we  continue  to  bankrupt  a  sys- 
tem that  is  supposed  to  protect  them. 

Social  security  is  a  system  of  basic 
protection  for  the  aced.  Most  Americans 
now  participatf^  in  private  {xnision  plans 
while  many  others  have  their  own  sav- 
ings. Insurance  and  investments.  Social 
security  was  never  intended  to  replace 
voluntary  programs.  Its  prime  piir!)o.se 
Is.  if  necessary,  to  supplement  them,  to 
provide  a  basic  f1fM)r  and  help  provide 
for  those  who  could  not  otherwise  pro- 
vide for  themselves  It  can  do  this  Job 
if  It  is  managed  and  operated  on  a  sound, 
responsible,  businesslike  basis,  but  I  fear 
political  considerations  are  allowing  It 
to  erow  beyond  the  job  for  which  it  was 
created.  If  allowed  to  continue  to  ex- 
p-ind  and  grow,  and  become  even  more 
economically  un.sound.  we  will  have 
rf-achi^d  a  pure  socialistic  welfare  state — 
a  few  st^-ps  at  a  time 

As  prevlou.sly  stated.  Mr  Chairman, 
I  have  received  many  communicatitnis 
in  opposition  to  proposals  in  this  bill 
I  am  plea.sed  to  read  a  well-written,  rea- 
sonable letter  from  Dr.  John  M.  Smith, 
Jr  chairman  of  the  Council  on  Medical 
Jurisprudence,  Texas  Medical  A.ss<x-ia- 
tlon,  Austin.  Tex.,  which  .states  and  very 
well  summarizes  the  opposition  to  this 
proposed  legislation 


Texas  Medical  .\ssociation. 

Au.^tin.  Ti-x  .  July  24.  1361. 
The  Honorable  Ed  l-\>utMA.N. 
House  of  lUprextntattves, 
Old  House  Office  Building, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Pe\r  Representative  Foreman-  As  you  are 
^iw.ire,  the  Honso  of  Reprt-sent.itlvos  will  have 
an  opportunity  to  vote  .shortly  on  H  R.  11865. 
the  Social  Security  Amendments  of    19C4. 

While  we  are  grateful  that  the  medicare 
propoisjil  has  been  &helved  by  the  House  Ways 
and  Means  Committee,  the  physicians  of  this 
St-iti:  are  cuncerned  about  the  amendment 
which  would  require  compulrory  participa- 
tion by  self-employed  phystclnns  and  In- 
terns In  the  social  security  retirement  pro- 
Kram. 

It  is  our  understandin*;  that  HR  11865 
will  be  considered  by  the  House  under  tha 
closed  rule  in  which  no  amendments  will  be 
permitted  from  the  floor.  We  are  aware  that 
you  may  not  have  an  opportunity  to  help 
remove  thl5  provision.  Nevertheless.  I  am 
taking  the  liberty  of  sharing  the  views  of  our 
9.100-mpmber  State  osstx-latlon  on  this 
amendment 

The    Texas   Medical    Association    Is    firmly 
on    record    against    compulsory    Inclusion   of 
physicians    In    the    social    security    system 
The  associations  position  was  based  Initially 
on  a  statewide  poll  In  1956  which  was  con- 
ducted among  the  entire  membership  of  the 
association      Texas  physicians  expressed  op- 
jToaltlon  to  compulsory  coverni^c  by  a  10  to  1    v 
vote      Tills  position  has  been  reiterated  al-       V 
most  annually  by  the  association's  226-mem- 
ber    house   of   delegates   which    Is   comprised 
of    representatlvee    of    all    county    medical 
societies  in  this  State 

The  opposition  of  the  Texas  Medical  As- 
.soclatlon  and  the  majority  of  physicians  In 
this  State  is  based  upon  the  following  points: 

1  Physicians  prefer  the  privilege  of  estab- 
lishing retirement  benefits  for  themselves  on 
a  voluntary  basis  They  do  not  desire  to  par- 
ticipate In  a  compulsory  program  financed  by 
taxes. 

2  Most  physicians  would  have  little  pros- 
pect of  receiving  sfx-lal  security  retirement 
benefits  until  reaching  age  72.  Social  secu- 
rity retirement  benefits  are  limited  essen- 
tially to  those  who  retire  at  age  65  and  who 
have  earnings  of  less  than  «100  monthly 
The  most  recent  survey  shows  that  5  of 
every  fl  physicians  between  the  ages  of  65 
and  74  are  still  In  active  practice  Thus,  they 
would  be  Ineligible  for  retirement  benefits 
when  they  reach  age  e.S 

3  While  physicians  would  not  be  eligible 
for  retirement  benefits,  compulsory  partici- 
pation In  social  security  would  represent  an- 
other costly  Uix  to  them  HR  11865  would 
estiibllsh  the  tax  rate  for  the  self-employed 
at  57  percent  on  the  first  $5,400  of  Income 
In  1965  Proposed  Increases  are  scheduled 
for  1966.  1967.  and  1971,  with  the  rate  for 
the  self-employed  reaching  7  2  percent  In 
1971. 

For  these  go<.id  rea.sons,  the  irreat  majority 
of  physicians  In  your  congressional  district 
and  throughout  the  State  of  Texas  are  op- 
posed to  compulsory  participation  In  serial 
security. 

We  win   be  most  grateful   If  you  will  keep 

these  views  in  mind  at  the  time  HR    11865. 

the  Social  Secuilty  Amendment.^  of  19^4.  are 

considered  by  the  House  of  Representatives 

We   extend    our   very   ta«st    wishes    to   you. 

Sincerely. 

John  M   Smith.  Jr  ,  M  D  , 
Chairman.  Council  on  Mrdtral 
Jurisprudence 

Mr  LIBONATI  Mr  Chairman.  HR 
11^6=.  trrats  with  needed  social  security 
amendments  presentt>d  to  the  Hou.se  af- 
ter a  far-reachint:  study  of  this  program 
bv  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  un- 
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der  lt,s  distinguished  Chairman  Wilbur 
Mills,  of  Arkan.sas. 

Tnc  purpo.se  of  the  bill  is  to  improve 
the  beneiit  and  coverage  provisions  of  the 
lu.ss  act.  to"ether  with  the  recommen- 
dation of  imiMovements  in  the  financial 
struciure  of  the  Federal  old-age  survi- 
vo's  and  disability  insurance— OASDI— 
system  Th.^  chanties  were  primarily  a 
result  of  tlu'  increases  in  the  basic  costs 
of  livir-':.  losiether  with  other  influencing 
factors  in  a  growing  economy.  The  in- 
crea.se  in  insurance  benefits  recom- 
mended are  a  5-percent  MMoss-the-board 
provision  Also  an  increaHp  in  contribu- 
U(.n  and  the  benefit  ba.se. 

Til.'  bill  contains  a  special  provision  to 
enable  certain  aued  people  who  do  not 
presently  quality  under  the  social  secu- 
rity work  requirement  periods  of  employ- 
ment bv  rediiciiu:  the  covered  work  re- 
quirements for  the.se  aped  workers,  aged 
\vives  and  aged  widows.  Benefits  would 
accrue  to  the.^e  aped  individuals  at  the 

a"e  72 
"aIso  child  bt  nefit.s  to  be  received  in  ed- 
ucation  were    extended    from    18    to    22 
years  of  age. 

The  widow  participation  was  lowered 
to  the  ape  of  60  on  an  actuary  and  volun- 
tary reduced  basis. 

Those  receivinu  tips,  such  as  at  the 
personal  .service  levels,  for  example. 
waiter,  wait  resses,  busboys,  bellboys,  por- 
ters and  so  forth,  whose  major  portions 
of  salary  are  based  on  these  contribu- 
tions, would  be.  under  this  bill,  per- 
mitted to  nceivc  credit  for  benefits  and 
contributions. 

A  most  important  amendment  covers 
professional  groups  and  the  self-em- 
ployed, permittiii!:  tho.se  self-employed 
to  join  the  social  ^ecurity  propram. 

There  is  a  iMoviston  covering  police- 
man and  firemen  in  the  employ  of  bod- 
ies politic,  wlu  re  the  group  organizes  or 
is  presently  orpanized— by  a  majority 
vote  of  Its  meniber.ship  may  qualify  to 
ent^  r  the  system.  This  is  purely  a  per- 
mi.ssive  arranpement. 

Under  present  law  that  coverage  would 
only  Include  those  who  desire  to  par- 
ticipate But  to  all  future  members  of 
the  system  social  security  would  be  com- 
pulsuy  Hut  also  in  the  exi.sting  law  is 
a  provi.sion  in  the  nature  of  a  declara- 
tion of  conpressional  policy  that  the  pro- 
teciion  affnrded  members  of  a  State  or 
local  povernment  retirement  system 
should  not  b.>  impaired  as  a  result  of  the 
extension  of  .s(Kial  security  coverage  to 
the  members  of  the  .system. 

A  delepaticjn  representing  the  patrol- 
men of  the  city  of  Chicago.  111.,  visited 
the  Conpre.ss  last  week,  questioning  the 
advisability  of  this  provision,  feeling  that 
Its  enactment  would  jeopardize  the  pres- 
ent retirement  system  for  patrolmen  and 
firemen  in  the  city  of  Chicago.  The  con- 
gre.ssional  members  of  the  Illinois  dele- 
pat  ion  from  Chicago  conferred  with 
Chairman  Wilbur  Mills  and  the  city 
di^lepation  representing  the  policemen, 
M.  J  Hu'L'ins,  and  Chicago  Patrolmen 
A.s.sociatii)n.  President  Frank  Carey,  with 
their  coun.sel,  Leon  Bellnsky.  on  this 
question.  Chairman  Mills  explained 
that  the  fire  and  police  departments  In 
the  .smaller  cities  and  towns  throughout 
the  various  States  were  in  need  of  this 


provision — and  especially  those  units 
whose  members  worked  at  part-time 
jobs — seeking  to  unify  the  benefits  under 
social  security,  thereby  increasing  their 
benefits,  and  questioning  the  stabilizing 
of  their  local  police  and  firemen  pension 
systems  whose  reserves  were  small  and 
represented  in  funds  weakened  financial 
guarantees  for  a  la.stin.p  inteprity  of  in- 
vestment return  to  meet  the  financial 
needs  for  pension  payments. 

He  also  stated  that  under  the  closed 
rule  no  amendment  could  be  offered  to 
affect  the  provision  covering  this  sub- 
ject matter.  Conprcssmen  D\\vson.  Ros- 
TENKOwsKi.  Murphy.  FINNEG.^N.  Pucin- 
SKi.  Kluczynski.  O'Har.a,  Price.  Gray. 
Shipley,  and  myself — as  well  as  our  vis- 
iting officials  representing  the  patrolmen 
of  the  city  of  Chicago,  were  appreciative 
of  Chairman  Mills'  cooperation  and  dis- 
cussion of  the  question  so  important  to 
the  retirement  pr-xprams  of  our  city  nf- 
fccting  the  interests  of  these  worthy  and 
honored,  dedicated  men  to  t.he  public 
interest  and  protection. 

Arrangements  were  made  for  inter- 
views with  our  d..stinguished  Senator.s — 
DiRKSEN  and  Dou-glas — to  resolve  the 
question,  if  neccs.;ary.  through  amend- 
ment in  the  Genate  upon  its  joassage  in 
the  House  of  Rejoresentatives. 

One  thing  is  certain  that  the  contrac- 
tual obligation  between  the  present  re- 
cipients under  the  present  independent 
retirement  systems  and  the  city  of  Chi- 
cago cannot  be  affected  by  any  legisla- 
tion permussive  in  nature  affecting  the 
future  action  of  individuals  or  groups 
voting  coverage  under  the  provisions  of 
this  bill — the  individual  pensioner  deter- 
mines his  own  course  and  enjoys  the 
protection  of  his  local  retirement  system 
unless  he  or  she  elects  to  join  the  others 
under  social  security  coverage. 

The  great  mayor  of  the  city  of  Chi- 
cago, Richard  Daley,  would  never  let 
them  down — he  is  the  pensioners  friend. 
As  a  member  of  the  house  of  representa- 
tives and  the  senate  in  the  general  as- 
sembly, he  fought  in  the  front  line  for 
added  benefits  to  pensioners  in  all  retire- 
ment systems. 

The  bill  affects  40  million  individuals 
under  the  social  security  law  and  the 
increases  are  estimated  as  costing  $925 
million.  Yet  the  changes  made  in  the 
revised  schedule  of  social  security  tax- 
rates  and  the  increase  in  taxable-earn- 
ings-base result  in  improving  the  ac- 
tuarial balance  to  meet  these  obligations 
and  thus  the  system  will  continue  to 
be  self-supporting  through  the  adequate 
financing  under  this  bill.  Thus  these 
changes  will  not  affect  the  funds 
to  disturb  the  sound  actuarial  base  upon 
which  the  system  operates. 

The  committee  and  its  distinguished 
Chairman  Wilbur  Mills  are  to  be  con- 
gratulated upon  their  painstaking  ef- 
forts and  meticulous  research  in  draft- 
ing this  much-needed  legislation  for  the 
relief  of  the  masses  of  workers  and  self- 
employed  individuals  who  rely  upon  the 
integrity  of  the  Congress  and  the  Gov- 
ernment to  carry  out  their  promises  to 
the  workers  of  the  Nation  that  the  Gov- 
ernment would  keep  the  faith  in  main- 
taining an  adequate  recompense  to  them 


as  a  reward  for  their  years  of  useful 
employment,  thus  strengthening  and 
contributing  to  the  growth  of  the  econ- 
omy. We  make  good  our  promises  to 
the  aged  that  comfort  and  happiness 
would  crown  their  declining  years  with- 
out want  under  the  greatest  humani- 
tarian program  of  the  aged — social 
security. 

Mr.  MOORE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
rupport  of  HR,  11865  and  compliment 
the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  of  the 
House  for  presenting  for  our  considera- 
tion these  much-needed  changes  in  our 
social  security  law. 

For  a  long  time  past.  I  have  attempted 
to  accomplish  many  of  the  changes 
which  are  set  forth  in  this  bill  which  we 
are  considering  today.  I  believe  it  is 
wise  to  provide  that  a  widow's  pension 
can  now  be  received  at  the  age  of  60,  and 
I  believe  there  is  also  an  abundance  of 
wi.sdom  in  writing  a  provision  into  the 
law  whereby  certain  individuals  not  oth- 
erwise elipilDle  for  social  security  benefits 
are  now  eligible.  In  addition,  the  con- 
tinuation of  social  security  payments  to 
a  family  for  the  benefit  of  a  child  where- 
by the.se  benefits  will  continue  until  that 
child  reaches  the  age  of  22.  provided  that 
he  remains  in  school  or  is  attending  col- 
lege, is  a  helpful  addition  to  our  general 
.social  security  law. 

There  are  some  areas.  Mr.  Chairman, 
that  I  feel  compelled  to  express  some  dis- 
appointment. It  seems  to  me  that  a 
large  number  of  those  receiving  benefits 
under  social  security  are  receiving  only 
the  minimum  monthly  payment.  There- 
fore, when  we  provide  a  5-percent  in- 
crease across  the  board  in  monthly  so- 
cial security  payments,  we  overlook  the 
fact  that  it  means  very  little  in  dollars 
and  cents  to  the  large  majority  of  people 
receiving  minimum  benefits,  and  con- 
versely does  provide  a  larger  increase  for 
those  who  are  receiving  the  larger 
monthly  payments.  Therefore,  in  the 
future,  I  would  hope  that  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  would  give  some  con- 
sideration to  making  a  larger  increase  in 
the  minimum  monthly  payment  so  that 
individuals  receiving  this  amount  would 
receive  a  larger  percentage  of  increase, 
for  upon  proper  reflection,  they  are  the 
ones  that  need  it  the  most. 

Further,  in  my  questioning  of  certain 
aspects  of  this  bill,  I  believe  the  Congress 
should  give  some  consideration  to  the 
fact  that  while  we  are  granting  a  5-per- 
cent increase  in  social  security  benefits 
that  in  doing  so,  we  are  taking  away  cer- 
tain other  benefits  to  which  individuals 
may  be  entitled.  I  am  thinking  spe- 
cifically of  the  income  limitations  that 
apply  to  the  non-service-connected  pen- 
sions that  are  paid  to  veterans  of  World 
War  I.  Actually,  these  increases  that  we 
legislate  today  will  make  so  many  of 
these  veterans  ineligible  to  receive  the 
current  monthly  pensions  that  they  are 
now  receiving  under  existing  veterans 
legislation.  Therefore,  I  feel  that  we 
should  have  some  adjustment  upwards  of 
income  limitations  in  our  veterans  law 
or  give  to  the  recipient  of  such  a  pension 
the  right  to  elect  to  receive  the  legislative 
increases  to  which  he  is  entitled  under  a 
bill  such  as  this. 
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Mr.  Chairman,  there  is  genuine  inter- 
est in  this  bill  by  the  flrt-m.-n  and  ;)<)lK-t- 
men  in  my  district.  It  i.s  rather  difficult 
to  explain  to  them  that  I  am  not  per- 
mitted to  offer  an  amendment  to  this  bill 
which  would  remove  them  from  cover- 
age in  the  social  security  proi,'ram.  I 
have  been  assured  by  the  chairman  of  the 
committee  that  there  are  certain  safe- 
iruards  in  this  bill  that  protect  those  or- 
ganizations that  do  not  desire  to  partici- 
pate I  feel  therefore,  that  while  I  would 
like  very  much  to  see  these  individuals 
removed  from  i\w  bill  that  th»-ri-  are 
sufficient  safeguards  in  this  legislation 
that  it  will  not  do  vioU-nce  to  their  ex- 
isting retirement  benefits.  I  should  say, 
Mr  Chairman,  that  ovt'n  with  these  safe- 
[;uards.  I  am  hopeful  that  the  S.-nate  will 
strike  this  provision  which,  applies  to 
firemen  and  pohct-mtri  and  I  shall  urge 
the  Senate  to  take  thi.>  course  of  action 
Mr.  Chairman,  on  balance.  I  bt'hrve 
this  is  a  good  bill  that  dues  improve  our 
.social  security  law,  and  I,  then-fore,  shall 
vote  and  support  this  legislation 

Mr,  DON  H.  CLAUSEN  Mr.  Chair- 
man, we  have  before  us  today  a  bill  re- 
^'arding  which  our  con.science  must  be 
strong  our  motiv.'.s  truf,  and  our  action 
clear.  The  bill- H  R  11865— which  rep- 
resents a  strensithoninK  in  an  area  that 
cannot  wait  for  .soul  .searching  or  just 
plain  vacillation  Irrespon.sible  fiscal 
policies  over  the  last  decade  have  placed 
an  impossible  burden  on  our  senior  citi- 
zens through  the  built-in  inflationary 
spiral  These  problems  come  at  a  time 
when  the  years  of  productivity  are  behftid 
these  citizens,  at  a  time  when  they  can 
least  afford  it. 

The  social  security  program  was  initi- 
ated in  the  earlv  1930  s  to  provide  a  base 
for  retirement  Income  History  has  re- 
corded that  it  is  absolutt-ly  essential  to 
maintain  a  stable  dollar  in  order  to  min- 
imize the  erosion  of  the  purchasini;  pow- 
er of  our  retired  citizens 

We  must  work  to  improve  the  .social 
security  program  .so  as  to  enhance  thp 
opportunity  of  coming  generations,  as 
well  as  to  enable  our  current  senior  citi- 
zens to  retire  in  dit;nity  and  .self-respect 
I  have  wholeheartedly  supported  the  pro- 
gram in  the  past  and  will  continue  to 
support  It  in  the  future  with  an  ever- 
watchful  eye  toward  stronger  and  more 
adequate  benefits 

For  these  reasons,  Mr  Chairman.  I 
hereby  declare  my  support  of  H  R  1186r>. 
which  wiU  increase  the  basic  social  secu- 
rity benefits  an  av.-rage  5  percent  across 
the  board,  and  pledge  to  support  proper 
and  actuarily  .sound  improvements  In 
this  program  in  the  future. 

Mr.  GUBSER  Mr  Chairman,  in  1959 
I  introduced  a  bill  to  amend  the  Soc-ial 
Security  Act.  to  provide  for  continued 
payment  of  a  child  s  Insurance  benefits 
after  reaching  age  18  until  the  age  of  22, 
while  the  recipient  regularly  attended 
school.  Ever  since  I  first  introduced  my 
bill.  I  have  strongly  supported  this 
change  In  the  Social  Security  Act,  based 
upon  many  cases  of  need  with  which  I 
have  personally  b*'Come  acquainted. 
These  benefits  have,  in  many  Instances. 


meant  the  ditlerencc  bcfAiKfU  attaining; 
or  not  attaining  u  higher  education. 

I  am  deeply  gratified  that  the  bill  be- 
fore the  House  today  recognizes  lhl.s  need 
and  includes  my  proposal  to  continue 
child's  insuiance  benefits  until  age  22  for 
tho.-f  v.ho  regularly  attend  schcMil.  This 
\r,  fv  li  more  than  an  equitable  provihion 
Ahich  will  re.sult  in  benefit  to  individuals 
It  also  means  tliat  many  individuals  will 
tx-  bt'tter  prepared  to  as.sist  In  meeting 
the  needs  of  society  In  general 

Mr.  FISHER  Mr.  Cnainnan.  the 
pending  bill  contains  a  number  of  desir- 
able provisions  which  are  designed  to  cor- 
rect inequities  and  improve  the  social 
seciu-ity  program  There  is.  however, 
one  provision  to  which  I  am  opposed  I 
am  referring  to  the  requirement  that  all 
self-employed  physicians  and  interns  be 
covered  by  social  security,  without  them 
navmg  any  discretion  or  choice. 

Since  .social  security  is  designed  to  help 
those  who  need  and  request  coverage,  it 
would  seem  that  the  medical  profession 
..hould  be  consulted  before  they  are  in- 
cluded In  the  program.  Although  it  Is 
reported  that  some  doctors  desire  to  be 
covered.  I  do  know  that  a  very  sub.stantial 
number  are  opposed.  The  Texai,  Medi- 
cal A^ssociation.  for  example,  is  firmly  on 
record  against  compulsory  inclusion  of 
physicians  Its  position  was  based  Ini- 
tially on  a  statewide  poll  in  1956  whu  li 
was  conducted  among  the  entire  mem- 
bership of  the  association.  Texas  physi- 
cians expressed  opposition  to  compulsory 
coverage  by  a  lO-lo-l  vote.  This  posi- 
tion has  been  reiterated  almost  annually 
bv  the  as.soclatlon's  226-member  hou.se 
of  delegates  which  is  comprised  of  rep- 
resentatives of  all  county  medical 
.societies  In  the  Slate. 

It  has  been  the  position  of  these 
physicians  that  they  prefer  the  privilege 
of  establishing  retir«nent  benefits  for 
themselves  on  a  voluntary  basis.  They 
oppose  a  compulsory  program  financed 
by  taxes. 

Moreover.  It  is  pointed  out  that  most 
physicians  would  have  little  prospect  of 
receiving  social  security  retirement 
benefits  until  reaching  the  age  of  72  The 
most  r(x:ent  survey  reveals  that  five  out 
of  every  six  physicians  between  the  ages 
of  65  and  74  are  in  active  practice  This 
would  make  them  Ineligible  for  retire- 
ment benefits  when  they  reach  the  age 
of  65. 

It  Is  imderstandable.  therefore,  why 
the  physicians  in  Texas  are  almost 
.solidly  opposed  to  compulsory  Inclusion 
in  the  social  security  program,  as  a  result 
of  which  they  can  hope  for  but  limited 
benefius  compared  with  their  contribu- 
tion in  taxes  to  support  It. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  bill  is  before  the 
House  under  a  "closed  rule  "  This  means 
that  no  one  is  allowed  to  offer  an  amend- 
ment to  the  bin  If  the  opportunity  uere 
presented.  I  would  vote  to  strike  out  the 
provision  which  forces  physicians  to  be 
under  the  program  If  a  motion  Us  pre- 
sented to  recommit  the  bill  with  Instruc- 
tions to  strike  out  the  compulsory 
features  which  apply  to  doctors.  I  shall 
vote  for  that  Such  a  motion  can.  under 
Hou.sp  rules,  be  offered  only  by  the  minor- 
ity party. 


Mr.  BOLAND  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
In  supix)rt  of  the  bill.  H.R.  118(-i.  the 
social  security  amendments  of  li>64. 

Many  beneficial  changes  that  will  Im- 
prove the  economic  welfare  of  our  older 
citizens  and  their  families  are  contained 
In  this  bill. 

It  provides  a  5-percent  across-the- 
board  iiurease  m  benefits  for  the  nearly 
20  million  persons  now  on  the  .social  se- 
curity benefit  rolls  and  for  all  future  ben- 
eficiaries. This  will  make  the  first  bene- 
fit increase  to  be  enacted  in  6  yt  ars. 
during  which  time  livint^  costs  in  the 
United  States,  as  reflected  m  the  con- 
Aimer  price  index,  have  risen  almost  7 
[xrcent. 

Increases  of  this  nature  for  persons 
who  have  retired  in  the  past  and 
their  families  are  necessary  if  thn.se 
beneficiaries — disabled  and  a^tt^d  re- 
tired workers,  aged  wives  and  widows. 
and  orphaned  children  and  their  wid- 
owed mother.s — are  not  to  suffer  from 
the  ravages  of  mfiation.  Social  se- 
curity benefits  are  the  major  source 
of  income  for  the  vast  ma.ionty  of 
these  people  and  the  only  .source  fnr 
very  many  of  them.  We  would  be  short- 
sighted and  derelict  in  our  duty  to  these 
individuals  if  we  failed  to  make  periodic 
adjustments  in  their  benefit;-,  to  assist 
them  m  meeting  rising  living  costs. 

The  new  benefit  table  provided  by  the 
bill  and  the  increase  in  the  earnings 
ba.se  from  $4,800  to  $5,400  a  year  w^l 
result  eventually  in  raising  the  maximum 
primary  benefit  of  retired  workers  from 
the  present  $127  to  $143  40  a  month  and 
the  maximum  family  benefit  from  $254  to 
$281  20  a  month. 

Another  liberalization  made  by  the  bill 
makes  it  poN.sible  to  pay  a  small  monthly 
benefit  to  older  workers  and  their  wives 
and  widows  who  come  close  to  but  do  not 
quit.e  meet  the  6  quarters  of  coverage  re- 
quirement of  the  law.  A  new  -transi- 
tional insur(>d"'  status  is  provided  where- 
by these  retired  workers  or  their  widows 
would  be  covered  under  the  system  and 
receive  a  basic  benefit  of  $35  a  month— 
with  an  additional  $17.50  for  a  wife— 
upon  reaching  age  72,  if  they  have  had 
from  3  to  5  quarters  of  coverage  depend- 
ing upon  their  age. 

Another  clause  that  I  am  pleased  to 
note  m  the  bill  allows  children  who 
are  full-time  students  in  school  ox  col- 
lege to  continue  to  receive  a  child's  bene- 
fit up  to  the  age  of  22.  Under  present 
law  these  children  are  dropped  from  the 
rolls  at  age  18  and  as  a  result  they  are  all 
too  often  forced  to  drop  out  of  school  a5 
well.  Both  they  and  society  m  general 
suffer  from  this  when,  as  today,  educa- 
tion is  such  a  necessary  condition  for 
employment. 

The  bill  contains  other  modifications 
of  the  Social  Security  Act  which  have 
my  support,  including  reduced  benefits 
for  widows  at  age  60. 

The  bin  has  my  complete  support  and 
I  shall  vote  for  its  enactment. 

Mr  KNOX  Mr  Chairman,  It  has 
been  6  years  since  the  Congress  has 
enacted  an  across-the-board  increa.se  in 
cash  benefits  for  .social  security  benefici- 
aries    No  one  can  deny  that  during  this 
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period  we  have  seen  additional  inflation. 
Based  on  the  consumer  price  index,  the 
cost  of  living  has  increased  by  almost 
7  percent  since  1958.  This  is  why  the 
chairman  of  our  committee  is  before  you 
lodav  requesting  enactment  of  a  5-per- 
cent Increase  in  social  security  benefits. 
There  is  no  other  riason.  It  is  as  plain 
and  .simple  as  that 

The  ironical  part  of  it  is  that  the  ma- 
jority party  has  not  only  failed  to 
arrest  this  mfiaiion,  but  has  winfully 
ontributed  to 'it  through  its  polices  of 
ri-  licit  .--pending  While  I  have  done  my 
p.nt  to  sec  that  we  operate  our  Federal 
Oovernmeiit  In  a  fiscally  responsible 
man:.'  r  and.  therefore,  do  not  feel  re- 
sponsible for  this  Infiatlon,  I  win  join 
with  my  other  colleagues  here  today  in 
meeting  a  respon.sibility  owed  to  social 
secuntv  beneficiaries.  It  has  been 
through  no  fault  of  theirs  that  the  value 
of  their  benefits  have  been  diminished 
by  these  dangerous  economic  policies. 
Living  on  fixed  and  limited  Incomes,  they 
are  truly  the  victims  of  such  policies. 

In  fact,  a  6-peicent  increase  in  their 
benefits  would  go  further  toward  adjust- 
ing to  this  inflation  which  has  occurred 
since  1958.  Such  a  proposal  was  made 
in  the  committee  but  was  defeated  by 
the  Democratic  majority  of  the  com- 
mittee 

While  the  bill  does  contain  a  provision 
to  ext^t  nd  .social  security  co\erage  to  some 
people  age  72  and  over  who  have  less 
than  the  presently  required  quarters  of 
social  security  coverage.  It  by  no  means 
meets  the  problem. 

Since  the  84th  Congress  I  have  been 
sponsoring  legislation  which  would  ex- 
tend .social  security  benefits  to  all  those 
over  age  70.     These  people  were  either 
born  too  early  or  we  acted  too  late  to 
aikiw  them  to  come  within  the  system. 
Although  we  have  liberalized  the  system 
over  the  years,  most  of  these  people  were 
either  too  old  to  find  employment  or  not 
capable,  due  to  their  health,  of  working 
the  requisite  number  of  quarters  to  re- 
ceive b(  nelits.    Many  of  them  are  widows. 
Many  of  them  are  forced  presently  to 
rely  (mi  public  assistance  which  is  not 
always  adequate.     I  would  have  liked  to 
see  the  committee  do  something  for  all 
these  people.     The  bill  contains  a  most 
inadequate  provision  which  reaches  less 
than  one-third  of  this  deserving  group. 
It  Is  disheartening  to  those  of  us  who 
have  tried   over  the  years  to  improve 
upon  the  existing  social  security  system 
where    there    are    blatant    inadequacies 
only  to  find  that  we  must  pass  over  these 
areas  of  need. 

In  pa.st  Congresses.  I  have  SE>onsored 
legislation  to  increase  the  amount  of  out- 
side earnings  a  social  security  beneficiary 
mi^'hi  earn  and  still  be  entitled  to  a  full 
benefit.  However,  the  committee  was  not 
able  to  consider  taking  any  action  In 
this  area. 

So  as  not  to  be  misunderstood  let  me 
state  that  I  fully  support  the  5-percent 
mcrea.se  in  cash  benefits  and  the  pro- 
vision which  will  entitled  some  600,000 
I  er.sons  over  age  72  to  a  reduced  benefit. 
My  point,  however.  Is  that  I  feel  that  we 


could     have,     and    should    have,     gone 
further. 

I    support   the    provision    in    the    bill 
which  would  extend  the  age  up  to  which 
a  child  may  receive  bciiefits  from  age  18 
to  22,  if  the  child  remains  in  school  or 
college.     We  are  all  fully  aware  of  the 
importance  of  a  good  education  in  to- 
day's society.    This  provision  unquestion- 
ably  will  encourage  those  children  de- 
pendent upon  retired  parents  and  those 
children    orphaned    by    the    dea'.h    of    a 
father  to  cont.nue  with  their  education. 
I  favor  the  provision  which  would  re- 
duce the  retirement  age  for  widows  from 
the  present  ace  62  to  60.    This  is  desir- 
able when  one  considers  that  in  many 
cases    the   wife    may    be    several    years 
younger  than   the  husband.     If  such  a 
wife  is  widowed  prior  to  her  reaching 
age  62,  there  may  be  a  period  during 
which  she  is  without  means  of  support  or 
her  support  is  very  limited.     While  re- 
ducing the  age  to  60  wfil  not  completely 
solve  this  problem,  it  will  at  least  lessen 
its  occurrence.    At  the  same  time,  in  the 
long  run  it  wiU  not  cost  the  system  any 
m  ne  money  in  that  tlic  amon  't  ihey  will 
receive  at  this  earlier  age  will  be  reduced 
on  an  actuarial  basis. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  are  two  provisons 
in  this  bill  which  cause  me  some  con- 
cern. Of  course,  since  it  is  an  omrabti.s 
bill  and  comes  to  the  floor  under  a  closed 
rule.  I  must  accept  them  if  I  am  to  sup- 
port those  provisions  in  the  bill  which 
I  strongly  endorse.  I  will  mention  them, 
however.'  in  hope  that  the  Senate  will 
have  the  wisdom  to  consider  them  in 
greater  detail  than  they  were  considered 
in  this  body. 

I  am  concerned  that  we  are  extend- 
ing social  security  coveracre  to  policemen 
and  firemen  already  under  State  or  local 
retirement  systems  without  first  giving 
them  full  opportunity  to  be  heard  on  the 
matter.  These  groups  have  some  very 
valid  arguments  as  to  why  they  should 
not  be  covered  and  I  think  that  we 
should  have  at  least  given  them  the  op- 
portunity to  make  their  case.  I  will  not 
go  into  detaU  as  to  these  arguments  as 
I  am  sure  most  of  my  colleagues  have 
heard  from  some  of  these  people.  As  a 
general  policy,  I  think  it  is  desirable  that 
whenever  we  consider  bringing  a  new 
group  within  the  social  security  system 
we  first  hear  from  that  group.  In  the 
end,  we  may  not  go  along  with  their  rea- 
soning, but  at  least  they  \vill  have  had 
the  opportunity  to  bring  it  to  our  atten- 
tion. 

The  other  matter  which  concerns  me 
is  the  inclusion  of  tips  and  gratuities  in 
determining  social  security  coverage. 
My  colleagues  may  recall  that  in  1958, 
this  matter  was  considered  by  the  com- 
mittee and  rejected.  At  that  time  the 
committee  could  not  come  up  with  w'hat 
it  deemed  to  be  a  proposal  which  would 
be  workable  on  a  national  scale.  The 
committee  report  accompanying  the  1958 
Social  Security  Amendments  Act,  how- 
ever, directed  the  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare,  and  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Treasury  to  make  a  study 
and  to  make  recommendations  to  the 
committee.  Six  years  later,  to  the  best 
of  my  knowledge,  no  study  has  been  made 


or  any  recommendations  forwarded  to 
us.  At  least,  I  can  say  that  if  such  was 
done  it  was  not  brought  to  our  attention 
in  committee  when  we  were  discussing 
the  proposal  contained  in  this  bill..  The 
proposal  in  the  bill  is  merely  the  sub- 
stance of  the  bill  introduced  by  my  col- 
league Mr.  Keogh,  with  a  few  patches 
on  it.  Here,  while  I  cannot  say  that  the 
industries  concerned  were  not  consulted, 
I  can  question  the  method  used.  Indus- 
try representatives  were  given  from  one 
afternoon  to  the  following  morning  to 
draw  up  and  present  their  views  to  the 
committee  in  writing.  These  views  were 
then  considered  in  executive  session 
without  the  benefit  of  the  appearance  of 
these  industry  representatives.  This 
proposal,  as  presently  drawn,  will  not 
only  cause  problems  for  the  employer  but 
will  simUarly  cause  problems  for  his  em- 
ployees. I  hope  that  the  other  body,  be- 
fore passing  judgment  on  this  bill,  will 
allow  the  interested  persons  ample  oppor- 
tunity to  present  their  case. 

Mr.  Chairman,  although  I  have  ex- 
pressed some  doubt  as  to  some  of  the 
specifics  of  this  bill,  I  wiU  support  the 
bUl  because  of  its  good  features.  I  would 
urge  my  colleagues  to  do  likewise. 

Mr.  PICKLE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have 
serious  reservations  about  this  bill.  I 
have  listened  carefully  to  our  able  chair- 
man, the  Honorable  Wilbur  Mills,  and 
the  minority  leader  on  that  committee, 
Hon.  John  Byrnes.  Certainly  the  re- 
ports and  information  have  been  pre- 
sented factually  and  fairly. 

Social  security  has  been  a  lifesaver  for 
many  mUlions  of  Americans.  It  is  a 
good  program.  And  I  certainly  have  no 
objections  to  the  general  5-percent  in- 
crease which  would  enable  millions  of 
poor  people  to  get  a  little  more  money. 
I  know  many  urgently  need  the  small  in- 
crease. 

But  there  are  certain  inequities  in  this 
bill  which  I  am  concerned  about.    There 
appears    the    possibility    that    veterans 
might  lose  their  pensions,  in  certain  in- 
stances, unless  accompanying  legislation 
is  immediately  passed  to  protect  them. 
The  restaurant  owners  and  cafe  owners 
will  be  required  to  make  all  reports  and 
perform  other  withholding  duties  on  all 
tips  reported  to  them.    The  restaurant 
owners  of  my  State  are  trying  their  best 
to  work  out  a  fair  and  equitable  solution 
and  they  need  more  time.    I  am  advised 
that  within  a  year  they  might  come  out 
with  a  solution  that  will  be  an  answer 
to  this  matter.    If  we  require  restaurant 
owners  to  report  waitress  tips,  why  not 
the  service  station  attendants,  the  taxi 
drivers,  the  barbers,  the  ushers,  and  doz- 
ens of  similar  occupations?     While  the 
objective  of  the  reporting  of  tips  might 
be  commendable  in  order  to  enable  a 
waitress  to  show  larger  earnings  and  thus 
larger  social  security  benefits  at  a  later 
date,  it  seems  to  me  that  we  are  singling 
out  one  industry  instead  of  making  it  a 
uniform  requirement. 

Also,  the  doctors  in  my  district  would 
prefer  to  have  social  security  on  a  volun- 
tary basis.  I  would  like  to  see  them  have 
that  right.  And  there  is  a  real  possibility 
that  this  legislation  might  be  the  vehicle 
onto  which  the  other  house  would  attach 
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some  kind  of  medical  care  program  un- 
der the  social  security  law 

And.  there  will  bo  a  time  when  we  will 
bf^  called  upon  U)  raise  our  payroll  tax 
against  employers,  and  there  will  be  great 
-iia-shing  of  teeth  that  it  will  be  an  emer- 
^t'ncy  matter,  ^v-  ouuht  to  watch  this 
tax  closely  because  it  mr-;ht  someday  get 
entirely  out  of  bounds.  We  had  better 
wait  for  that  rainy  day. 

While  I  would  like  to  see  the  people 
uho  deserve  this  ;>mall  increase  get  a 
little  more  money,  I  think  it  would  be 
bt'st  to  have  a  bill  b*'t n-e  u.s  today  which 
?ives  this  raise — and  not  have  thrown  in 
the  bill  a  dozen  oth.n-  provisions  which 
make  it  too  much  of  a  catchall  measure 
for  me. 

Mr.  PEPPER  Mr  Diairman.  last  No- 
vember I  appeared  bt>fore  the  Ways  and 
M;-ans  Committee  to  m::c  that  a  program 
of  hospital  insurance  for  the  ftL'cti  bo 
added  to  social  .security.  Today.  7 
months  later.  I  have  to  express  my  fjreat 
disappointment  that  the  bill  reported  by 
the  committee  d  -os  not  provide  such  a 
protrram. 

No  one  can  fail  but  be  deeply  disturbed 
over  the  disastrous  effects  of  the  bi« 
health  costs  which  our  older  citizens  are 
only  too  often  called  upon  to  bear  out  of 
reduced  incomes  and  limited  as.sets 
M  )St  older  Americans  can  neither  pay 
the  costs  of  their  illness  nor  afford  the 
premiums  that  are  changed  for  adequate 
;  -otection  under  pnv'ate  insurance. 
Thus,  we  find  that  even  thof^e  older 
.Americans  who  are  financally  inde'-crid- 
ent  are  haunted  by  the  certain  knowl- 
txlue  that  a  serinis  illnes.-  can  wipe  out 
a  lifetime  accumulation  of  savint;s. 
threaten  the  ownership  of  a  home,  place 
heavy  financial  burdens  on  their  chil- 
dren, or.  finally,  after  a  lifetime  of  in- 
dependence, force  rhem  to  resort  to  pub- 
he  charity. 

Now.  public  charity,  which  is  exem- 
pl  fied  by  the  Kerr-MiUs  proejram  of 
medical  assi.stai.ce  for  the  aced.  leaves 
much  to  be  desired  as  a  basis  for  pro- 
vui'n'^  health  care  for  the  aiied  I  can 
speak  only  for  the  MAA  proiMam  in  my 
own  State  of  F'lor-da.  but.  i^entlemen.  re- 
-'ardless  of  what  the  medical  profession 
may  say  about  the  ureat  things  that  can 
be  done  by  MAA.  that  protjram  is  a  minor 
.reu  in  the  march  toward  an  adequate 
and  fair  method  of  helping  the  aged  to 
meet  the  heavy  financial  costs  of  their 
health  care  As  an  example  of  the  defi- 
nencies  of  a  welfa-e  preuram  in  provid- 
ing help.  I  will  use  my  own  State's  MAA 
program.  In  Flonda  these  are  the  re- 
quirements that  must  be  met  before  an 
a-^'ed  person  can  uet  help  because  of  a 
s«-rious  Illness  He  must  not  have  an 
annual  income  of  over  $1,200  and  cannot 
have  liquid  a.s.sets  in  excf^ss  of  $1.000 — 
including  the  cii.>:h  value  of  anv  life  in- 
surance over  $7.t0  This  means  that  a 
per.son  having  an  income  of  $24  or  more 
a  week  will  not  be  el;  oble  for  a.'^sistance 
under  the  program  Where  he  is  sup- 
posed to  turn  for  a.-^istance.  I  do  not 
know. 

What  are  the  .services  this  person  can 
expect  to  receive  once  he  has  proved  that 
he  Is  poverty-stricken  and  cannot  pay  for 
the  health  care  he  needs''    Haspital  care 


Ls  limited  to  30  days  a  year  for  acut*'  ill- 
ness or  injury  only.  Home  nursing  care 
is  provided  but  is  limited  to  the  first  '.iO 
days  after  discharge  from  the  haspital. 
No  provision  is  made  for  nursing  home 
care,  whether  or  not  such  care  i.s  con- 
sidered e.ssential  in  the  treatment  of  the 
patient.  In  my  State  of  Florida  for  the 
month  of  May  this  year,  which  is  the 
latest  month  for  which  data  are  avail- 
able, less  than  1  aged  person  out  of 
1,000  received  help  from  the  MAA  pro- 
t-'ram  Had  the  social  security  hospital 
insurance  program  b<.»en  In  effect,  vir- 
tually all  of  the  aged  persons  livins  in  my 
State  could  have  been  eligible  for  hos- 
pital care  when  they  needed  it 

The  social  security  method  gives  us 
the  means  to  assi.st  our  older  citizens  to 
live  out  their  days  in  independence  and 
self-reliance.  Mr  Chairman,  I  believe 
that  if  it  is  .sound  and  desirable  to  have 
cash  social  security  benefits  available 
u  hen  a  citizen  pa.<».ses  a  certain  age  and 
wisiies  to  retire — and  benefits  toward 
which  he  has  made  contributions  over 
his  workln.'?  years— then  I  say  that  the 
extension  of  that  program  to  provide  fcr 
a  fund  v.hich  would  provide  hospital  in- 
surance for  this  person  when  he  reaches 
the  age  of  eligibility  is  Just  as  desirable 
and  ju.st  as  .sound 

Mr.  DONOHUE  Mr  Chairman.  I 
most  sincerely  hope  that  the  Members  cf 
this  Hou.se  will,  with  unanimous  voice, 
.sanction  the  further  improvements  in 
the  benefit  and  coverage  provisions  and 
the  financing  structure  of  our  social  se- 
curity system,  as  recommended  in  this 
bill  before  us.  H.R  11865. 

.AUh3U};h  the  improvements  contained 
in  this  measure  are  not  as  liberal  or  ex- 
pansive as  a  great  many  of  us  had  hoped 
they  would  be.  the  changes  projejicd. 
nevertheless,  will  beneficially  affect  some 
20  million  of  our  Amer-can  people  For 
the  vast  majority  of  these  Americans 
social  securitv  benefits  are  their  major 
source  of  support  and  for  a  great  many 
they  arc  the  only  source 

As  has  been  already  technically  ex- 
plained by  the  esteemed  committee 
chapman,  the  bill,  among  other  things, 
will,  in  summary,  provide  a  5-percent 
across-the-board  Increase  in  old-age, 
survivors,  and  disability  benefits,  an 
eventual  increase  of  family  maximum 
benefit  to  S300  and  the  maximum  indi- 
vidual benefit  to  $143.40;  a  continuation 
of  a  child's  insurance  benefit  pa-st  the  age 
•f  18  and  up  to  the  age  of  22  if  the  child 
remains  in  school:  an  election  for  wid- 
ows to  retire,  with  reduced  benefit,  at 
the  age  of  60;  a  special  provision  under 
which  payment  of  benefits  would  be  per- 
mitted, at  age  72.  to  certain  of  our  older 
people  who  did  not  work  long  enough 
under  social  security  to  meet  the  current 
work  requirements  for  eligibility. 

These  proposed  changes  in  the  pre.sent 
system,  with  other  coverage  expansion 
provisions,  are  all  in  accord  wth  past 
policies  of  the  Congress  and  add  im- 
provements that  are  financally  sound 
and  economically  imperative  The  in- 
creases and  improvements  are  adequate- 
ly underwritten  by  the  small  addition 
to  the  contribution  rates  and  insure  that 


our  system  of  social  security  continues 
m  actuarial  integrity. 

There  can  be  no  question,  Mr  Chair- 
man, but  what  the  overwhelming  ma- 
jority of  the  American  taxpayers  ap- 
prove and  urge  the  continuation  and  rea- 
sonable expansion  of  our  soc.al  security 
syst^-m  m  record  with  the  economical 
trends  of  this  nuclear  ape. 

Th's  mrasurr  offers  us  the  oppoitunity 
to  carry  out  the  desires  and  instructions 
of  our  people  to  move  forward  toward 
luvther  reasonable  adjustment  of  this 
program  in  line  with  the  economical 
.standards  under  which  we  live 

May  I  say  it  offers  us.  al.so,  Mr  Chair- 
man, an  opportunity  to  demonstrate  to 
our  American  taxpayers  and  lellow  cit- 
izens that,  while  we  may  have  earnest 
interest  in  the  rehabilitation  of  peoples 
m  foreign  lands  our  primary  concern  and 
obligation  is  and  ought  to  be  tor  our  own 
I>eople  who  are  still  making  tremendous 
sacrifices  for  the  piomoliun  of  peacr  and 
progre.-JS  tluoughout  a  tense  world. 

Mr  RYAN  of  New  York.  Mr  Chair- 
man, I  urge  support  for  the  bill  iH.R. 
118(15'  which  makes  important  improve- 
ments in  our  social  .security  .system  As 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  has 
stated,  it  makes  the  first  acro.'-s-thp- 
board  increa.s«>  in  social  security  b-iufits 
since  1958  in  recognition  of  the  changes 
in  the  economy  since  that  time  During 
this  period  per  capita  disposable  per.sonal 
income — the  spendable  money  after 
taxe.s — has  liicreased  from  $1,825  to 
S2,200,  an^ncrea-sc  of  20  percent.  And 
the  cost  of  living,  while  holding  the  line 
much  better  than  was  the  case  in  the 
1950's,  has  increased  about  8  percent 

Tile  bill  we  are  considering,  in  provid- 
ing a  5-percent  across-the-board^crea.se 
is  a  modest  proposal.  An  increjCse  of  at 
least  10  percent  would  still  give  our  older 
men  and  women  only  ha'f  as  much  as 
the  average  increase  for  the  rest  of  our 
l)opulation 

But  I  realize  that  considerations  in 
-social  security  matters  must  take  into 
account  the  fact  that  the  social  security 
tax  on  workers  to  support  an  increas<^ 
represents  a  reduction  m  take-home  pay 
as  well,  and  that  we  must  kt  ep  the  sys- 
tem actuarially  .sound.  Nevertheless,  the 
5 -percent  increase  in  the  bill  is  a  welconiP 
updating  of  a  system  which  has  come  to 
mean  .so  much  to  all  Americans  m  their 
late  years. 

In  the  almost  three  decades  of  its  ex- 
istence, the  social  security  system  has 
become  an  important  factor  not  nnly  to 
the  individuals  whom  it  benefits  but  also 
to  our  wholo  economy.  Robert  Lamp- 
man,  the  well-known  economist  at  the 
University  of  Wisconsin,  has  slat- d  that 
three  factors  contributing  to  the  prob- 
lems of  poverty  during  the  past  5  years 
were  a  sluggish  growth  in  the  economy, 
high  unemployment,  and  a  slowi^r  eain 
in  the  payments  made  directly  to  the  low 
income  groups  from  social  .security  and 
other  channels  of  transferring  income. 
In  his  view,  if  social  .security  payments 
were  doubled,  5  million  at-'ed  per.snns 
could  be  removed  at  once  from  the  pov- 
erty rolls  at  a  yearly  cost  of  $6  billion. 
His  hypothesis  emphasizes  the  verv-  im- 
portant role  the  social  security  system 
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can  play  in  keeping  our  economy  dy- 
namic. This  point  is  further  illustrated 
by  the  fact  that,  today,  over  20  million 
Amt  ricaiis — most  of  them  in  low  income 
groups  because  they  arc  over  65 — are  now 
receiving  social  security  checks  each 
month 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  proposal  before  us 
today  makes  other  significant  changes  in 
the  social  .security  plan  which  call  for  its 
prompt  enactment.  I  am  pleased  to  see 
that  it  incorpjorates  the  concept  con- 
tained m  my  bill.  H.R.  1969,  which  per- 
mits tlie  continuation  of  children's  bene- 
fits beyond  atie  18  if  they  are  attending 
school.  I  concur  entirely  with  the  words 
of  the  committee's  report  on  this  im- 
provement.   They  read: 

A  child  who  cannot  look  to  a  father  for 
support  ( becaiiM?  lie  lia.s  died  or  Is  retired) 
Is  at  a  disadvantage  in  completing  his  edu- 
cation In  comparison  with  the  child  wlio  still 
has  his  father  to  dcjirnd  on.  Not  only  may 
the  child  be  prevented  from  going  to  college 
by  loss  of  parental  siipijort  and  loss  of  his 
benefits;  he  may  even  be  prevented  from 
finishing  high  school  or  going  to  a  vocational 
school  With  many  employers  rccinirlng 
more  than  a  high  school  education  as  a  con- 
dition for  empli'vment,  education  beyond  the 
high  school  level  h  i.s  berime  almost  a  neces- 
sity In  preparing  for  work. 

Your  committee,  then,  believes  It  Is  now 
appr'ipriate  and  desir  ilole  to  provide  social 
security  benefits  for  children  who  are  full- 
time  students  between  the  ages  of  18  and 
22  and  nio.st  oi  whuni  will  have  sulTered  a 
loss  of  parental  support. 

I  am  also  i)articularly  pleased  to  see 
V.y.a  the  bill  before  us  incorporates  an- 
other proposal  which  is  long  past  due  as 
a  feature  of  our  social  security  .system — 
namely,  the  inclusion  of  tips  and  gra- 
tuities as  taxable  social  .security  income. 
I  have  fou-'ht  for  this  since  my  election 
to  Congress,  and  my  bill.  H.R.  3569,  pro- 
vides such  coverauo.  It  must  be  clear  to 
all  of  us  that,  by  excluding  tips  and  gra- 
tuities the  amount  of  the  average 
monthlv  wa  e  for  millions  of  people  is 
reduced— and  this  is  the  figure  which  de- 
termines the  amount  of  the  monthly 
b.  nefit  On  the  averaf^'e,  as  the  commit- 
tt>e  repo.t  points  out.  about  one-third  of 
the  \\i,>rk  income  of  th'^se  employees  is  in 
the  form  of  tips  and,  for  many,  tips  con- 
stitute the  major  source  of  earnings.  In- 
deed, the  amount  of  tips  received  by  em- 
ployees who  regularly  receive  them  is 
estimat'.'d  at  more  than  SI  billion  a  year. 
But  under  present  law.  this  $1  billion  of 
earned  income  cannot  be  counted  as  in- 
come for  social  security  purposes. 

Under  the  bill  the  employer  would  be 
required  to  witlihold  .^^ocial  security  taxes 
on  tips  reported  by  the  employee  to  him, 
within  10  days  after  the  end  of  the  month 
in  which  they  were  received.  The  em- 
I^loyer,  who  would  be  permitted  to  gear 
tlu.se  piDcedures  to  his  usual  payroll 
period.^,  would  pay  over  his  own  and  the 
employee's  share  of  the  tax  on  these  tips 
and  Would  include  them  with  his  regu- 
lar reports  of  wages.  If  the  employee 
does  not  report  his  tips  to  his  employer 
within  10  days  after  the  end  of  the  month 
involved,  the  employer  would  have  no 
liability.  In  such  a  case  the  employee 
alone  would  be  liable  for  the  amount 
tjf  the  combined  tax — employee  and  em- 
ployer. 


The  bill  also  makes  another  important 
adjustment  to  our  changing  economic 
life  in  allowing  widows  to  retire  at  age 
60,  rather  than  at  62  as  in  existing  law. 
provided  they  decide  to  accept  an  actu- 
arially reduced  benefit  to  take  account 
of  the  longer  period  ovtr  which  they  will 
be  paid.  It  thus  lakes  account  of  the 
fact  that  many  women  are  widowed 
years  after  having  kft  the  labor  market 
to  become  housewives  and  mothers,  and 
that  those  who  are  widowed  in  llicir  lale 
fifties  and  sixties  are  often  denied  em- 
ployment becau.se  of  their  age.  This 
provision  would  extend  to  them  a  choice 
of  retiring  at  any  time  beiween  age  60 
and  62,  with  a  iiroportionatcly  reduced 
benefit,  or  of  waiting  u  itil  a^e  62  to  re- 
ceive a  full  benefit.  The  fact  that  we 
were  able,  in  liie  1961  amendments,  to 
increase  the  amount  of  the  widow's  ben- 
efit from  75  to  82.5  percent  of  the  hus- 
band's primary  bcncfi'.  makes  this  actu- 
arial reduction,  more  palatable.  The 
cominitt-ee  estim.ites  ih;U  some  180.000 
widows  aged  60  and  61  on  the  effective 
date  of  this  provision  could  be  expected 
to  claim  benefits  duting  the  first  year 
of  operation. 

Tile  bill  ais3  rtx;o;;niz^s  the  fact  that 
many  of  our  oldest  peoi)le  were  actually 
excluded  from  coverage  during  their 
working  life  because,  until  the  1950 
amendments,  only  about  three  out  of  five 
jobs  were  covered.  In  fairness  to  these 
people,  and  others  who  have  been  pre- 
vented for  one  reason  or  another  from 
acquiring  the  necessary  quarters  of  cov- 
erage, the  bill  would  provide  limited  ben- 
efits for  certain  individuals  now  in  ilieir 
seventies  or  older  who  have  some  social 
security  coverage  but  not  enoui^h  to  meet 
the  minimum  reoipied  by  existin.g  law. 
Tills  special  prov;si:n  would  liberalize 
the  elig;hi''i'y  loquircments  sa  that  they 
could  qualify  for  benefits  on  the  basis  of 
as  few  as  three  quarters  of  coverace. 
upon  attaining  age  72  if  they  meet  other 
requirements.  It  is  estimated  that  some 
600.000  individuals  will  he  added  to  the 
sicial  security  benefit  rolls  by  this  pn- 
vis'on. 

I  have  noted  the  i  7ect  of  the  limited 
overage  during  the  promam's  early 
yeais  in  also  limiting  the  protection  of 
the  social  security  plan  during  its  ear'y 
years.  Fortunately,  the  Congress  has. 
ijeginning  with  the  important  1950 
amendments,  moved  steadily  in  the  di- 
rection of  making  the  plan  a  means  of 
guaranteeing  some  retirement  income 
for  all  Americans  in  their  later  years. 
The  present  bill  rounds  out  the  coverage 
of  self-employed  profe.ss-o:ial  people  by 
including  jihysicians  and  in'erns  within 
the  coverage  of  the  system,  thus  puttin'.; 
them  on  a  par  with  other  self-employed 
professional  people,  such  as  lawyers  and 
dentists.  Today  over  9  out  of  10  people 
now  working  are  in  covered  em'^k'vment. 
Th'^  largest  segment  .still  without  its  pro- 
tection, ironically  enough,  are  the  Fed- 
eral Government's  own  employees.  I 
regret  the  present  bill  does  not  provide 
coverage  for  them,  as  contained  in  my 
b  11  H.R.  197^.  There  does  not  seem  to 
be  full  agreement  am.mg  Federal  work- 
ers themselves  on  this  po iit.  I  believe 
that  the  time  will  come,  in  the  not-too- 
distant  future,  when  they  will  recognize 


the  advantages  to  them  of  having  basic 
social  security  coverage,  supplemented 
by  their  own  retirement  system  in  the 
same  way  many  people  in  private  indus- 
try arc  protected.  In  this  way  they  will 
aLso  be  protected  against  the  penalty  now 
imposed  upon  those  who  work  part  of 
their  lives  in  Government  and  part  of 
their  lives  in  other  employment  with  the 
result  that  they  get  no  social  security 
credit  for  their  Government  employ- 
ment. 

I  am  disappointed  in  the  fact  that  the 
Committee  did  not  change  the  $1,200  out- 
side earning  limitation.  I^ven  with  the 
passage  of  this  measure  elderly  persons 
and  families  will  have  an  extremely  dif- 
ficult time  of  livin?  on  their  social  secu- 
rity payments.  Many  retired  people  are 
very  willing  and  most  able  to  perform 
useful  work  to  supplement  their  social 
security  payments.  The  outside  earning 
limitation,  however,  by  penalizing  their 
productivity  reduces  their  incentive. 
This  results  not  only  in  a  loss  to  the 
individual  but  also  a  substantial  loss  to 
society.  In  the  vei-y  beginning  of  the 
88th  Congress  I  reintroduced  a  bill.  H.R. 
1967,  which  raises  the  amount  of  outside 
earnings  a  social  security  recipient  could 
receive  without  penalty  from  $1,200  to 
S2.400,  I  also  have  again  introduced  a 
bill,  H.R.  7042.  which  provides  that  the 
amount  of  an  individual's  medical,  dental 
and  related  expenses  shall  be  subtracted 
from  outside  earnings  before  a  determi- 
nation is  made  as  to  reduction  of  bene- 
fits because  of  these  earnings.  I  hope 
that  thr.^e  bills  will  be  approved  by  the 
Congress  as  soon  as  possible. 

Our  social  security  system  is  a  respon- 
sive and  a  flexible  system  which  has  de- 
veloped over  the  years.  A  brief  look 
back  provides  the  challenge  for  enlight- 
ened action  today.  The  original  system, 
established  in  1935.  was  limited.  We  do 
not  always  remember  that  it  paid  bene- 
fits only  to  the  retired  worker.  In  the 
1939  amendments,  an  important  change 
of  thinking  brought  about  the  family 
benefit  concept  wiiich  included  benefits 
for  wives,  widows  and  dependent  chil- 
dren among  others.  The  1950  amend- 
ments made  the  step  from  a  scheme  lim- 
ited largely  to  workers  in  commerce  and 
industry,  toward  the  concept  of  univer- 
sal coverage  now  almost  achieved.  In 
1956  the  important  concept  of  paying 
benefits  for  workers  in  effect  retired  from 
the  labor  force  because  of  severe  disabil- 
ity was  adopted.  The  next  great  step 
forward  must  be  to  provide  protection 
against  the  expense  of  illness. 

Mr.  Chairman.  H.R.  11865  provides  for 
much  needed  changes  in  our  social  se- 
curity legislation,  but  it  should  not  be 
looked  upon  by  anyone  as  a  substitute  for 
hospital  care  under  social  security  for 
17  million  Americans  65  years  or  older. 
Bv  1975  there  will  be  at  least  22  million. 
We  must  keep  in  mind  that  people  over 
65  have  twice  the  medical  costs  of 
younger  people  and  only  one-half  as 
much  income.  The  average  aged  couple 
in  the  United  States  has  an  income  of 
not  much  more  than  $50  a  week — or 
$25  a  per.ion — which  cannot  possibly  pay 
for  the  average  two  or  three  hospitaliza- 
tions a  person  can  expect  in  old  age.    We 
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must  also  keep  in  mind  that  many  of  thf^ 
elderly  do  not  have  savings  or  other  as- 
sets to  use  when  illness  strikes.  Four  out 
of  ten  families  headed  by  an  aged  person 
have  less  than  $200  in  savings  accounts. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  our  erowing 
elderly  population  faces  thf>  tracic  prob- 
lem of  not  being  able  to  afford  medical 
care. 

In  spite  of  these  facts  the  King-Ander- 
son bill  has  not  been  reported  out  of 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means.  The 
di.scharge  petition  filed  on  May  28.  1963. 
which  I  have  signed,  still  has  only  32 
signatures.  Both  the  Kennedy  and 
Johnson  administrations  are  firmly  on 
record  in  support  of  this  U-gLslation  which 
was  pledged  by  the  Democratic  Party 
platform  of  I960  The  time  is  long  over- 
due for  the  pas.sage  of  this  desperately 
needed  legislation  I  suport  thf"  bill  be- 
fore us  today  but  urgf  enactment  of  hos- 
pitalization insurance  through  social  se- 
curity without  delay  and  m  line  with  the 
President's  recommendations  and  as  our 
next  obligation  in  modernize  the  social 
security  prog#«^  Franklin  D  Roosevelt 
viewed  the  ori^al  Social  Security  Act 
as  a  "cornerstone  in  a  .structure  wh'.ch 
is  being  built  but  is  by 
plete."  Let  us  coniiiiue 
needs  of  the  sixties. 
Mr.   RANDALX       Mr 


no  means  com- 
building  for  the 

Chairman,    ui.st 


about  every  Membrr  '^  ould  ^>'  rfin:.s.s  if 
they  were  not  to  oir.mei'.d  Chairman 
Mills  and  his  comnuttre  for  the  fine 
work  they  have  don>>  m  tlie  p:eparat:on 
of  the  social  security  amendments  of 
1964  as  embodied  m  U  K  11865  Tl:e  47 
pages  of  detailed  amendments  have  been 
carefully  prepared  a.s  is  characteristic 
of  the  good  work  of  this  committ*-*-. 

It  is  my  opinion  far  tx)  many  people 
underestunate  the  mujortance  of  the 
careful  scrutmy  this  committee  gives  to 
the  countless  provisions  of  social  security 
legislation.  What  would  seem  to  be  a 
minor  change  in  an  nbscure  subsection  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  actually  results 
in  large  and  h»"rv'flcia:  changes  in  the 
day-to-day  lives  of  millions  of  our  de- 
serving elderly  cti/ens  covered  bv  the 
act.  On  the  other  hand,  just  a  small 
error  in  drafting  these  changes  coiild  ad- 
versely affect  tht"  lives  of  these  senior  cit- 
izens. It  is  Cf)mforting  to  know  that  Mr 
Mills'  committtn^  is  not  in  the  habit  of 
making  mistakes 

It  is  not  necessary  to  comment  in  de- 
tail on  the  provisions  of  the.se  amend- 
ments except  to  point  out  that  the  5  per- 
cent across-the-board  increase  in  insur- 
ance benefit  pavments  is  the  recognition 
of  a  critical  need  to  people^on  fixed  in- 
comes. It  can  hardly  be  said  to  be  an 
increase  because  without  such  an  addi- 
tional amount  these  recipients  would  not 
be  just  "standing  still:"  they  would.  In 
fact,  be  '•slippi:;-'  backward"  in  relation 
to  their  gainfullv  -mployed  neighbors. 

Another  anvr.iirne'if  •.  hirh  liberalizes 
eligibility  requirt  m-r.' >  :  '-  benefit  pay- 
ments deserves  special  attention,  I  doubt 
if  the  average  House  Member  can  fully 
appreciate  the  difference  this  provision 
will  make  in  the  life  of  a  72-year-old 
man  or  wom.iii.  no  longer  employed,  and 
perhaps  living  alone,  who.  through  no 
fault  of  his  or  her  own.  did  not  work  the 


requisite  number  of  quarters  for  stipu- 
latt  d  covera-;e  by  tlie  social  security  pro- 
gram. 

Anotlier  provision,  whicli  it  .seem.^  t" 
me  IS  most  commendable,  is  the  2-year 
tx'ension  of  benefits  to  widows.  It  is 
d;:!i.ult  U)  imagine  just  how  much  good 
w.:i  cume  from  this  provision  for  the 
IrU)  000  'Aidows  aged  60  and  61  that  is 
oel.eved  will  be  benefited  by  this  legisla- 
tion Two  years  can  be  a  U)ng  time  under 
any  ordinary  circunxstances  but  2  years 
(•;ui  seem  much,  much  longer  when  a 
woman  is  unemployable,  and  after  the 
loss  of  her  husband  is  miserable  enough 
without  financial  worries.  The  loss  of 
ner  spouse  coupled  with  the  loss  of  in- 
c -me  could  well  make  these  2  years  be- 
t  .ven  60  and  62  seem  almost  unendur- 
able. The  committee  is  to  be  congratu- 
lated for  its  careful  draft  of  legislation 
to  prevent  the  continuance  of  the  exist - 
.ng  inequity 

If  we  believe  a.s  much  as  we  say  we 
do  in  the  processes  of  higher  education 
then  the  amendment  which  would  allow 
our  youth  to  receive  additional  survivors 
beniflUs  a.s  extended  from  age  18  to  age 
22  if  and  when  they  are  attending  an  ac- 
credited school  or  college  is  .something 
more  than  simply  giving  lipservlcc  to  our 
b«-lief  m  higher  educat.on.     It  is  a  con- 
tr.bution  which  may  well  spell  the  differ- 
ence  between  continued   attendance   in 
school  or  college  or  having  to  give  up  the 
cherished  dream  of  a  college  education 
Finally  the  little  provision  calling  for 
automatic     recomputation     of     benefits 
when  a  participant's  income  changes  m.iv 
not  .seem  very  important  but.  on  careful 
consideration,  it  does  rate  the  att<>ntion 
of  all  Members  and  applause  for  tho?e 
who  were  thoughtful  enough  to  add  this 
provision  as  one  of  the  amendments.    Un- 
der the  status  quo.  a  person  would  have 
to  make  a  special  application  if  he  re- 
ceived a  iai.se  in  salary  and  failure  to 
make  such  an  application  might,  or  could 
lead    to    either   reduced    social   securifv 
payments  after  retirement  or  the  diffi- 
culty of   having   to   reconstruct   all   the 
details    of    earlier    employment,    which 
mieht.  after  the  pa.ssage  of  years,  become 
a  difficult  or  impossible  chore.     By  the 
p.is.sage  of  this  amendment,  the  recipient 
will  automatically  be  given  the  benefit  of 
recomputation  at  the  time  of  his  retire- 
ment. 

It  is  hard  for  many  of  us  to  see  how 
any  Member  of  this  House  could  oppose 
these  social  .security  amendments  I  tie  . 
amendments  have  bt^en  needed;  tluy 
have  been  well  prepared  and  spelled  out 
with  clarity 

H.R  11865  deserves  and  should  receive 
the  unanimous  support  of  every  Memt}<  r 
of  this  House 

Mr  DORN  Mr  Chairman,  I  have 
always  supported  legislation  which 
would  provide  a  better  social  security 
system  for  our  senior  citizens,  the  dis- 
abled, and  our  widows  and  minor  chil- 
dren. It  is  a  pleasure  to  support  this 
legislation  today.  Although  providing  a 
small  raise,  it  is  still  a  step  in  the  right 
direction  This  bill  will  provide  for  an 
increase  in  social  security  payments  to 
all  drawing  social  security  today  This 
Increase  Is  needed  lo  meet  the  high  cost 
of   living      Our   elderly   citizens   cannot 


ine'  trie  rising  cost  of  rent,  fixjd,  and 
niedicme.  This  increase  is  long  overdue. 
This  social  security  bill  will  also  pro- 
vide payments  for  many  wives,  widows 
and  aged  workers  wlien  they  reach  age 
72  who  did  r.ot  work  long  enough  under 
social  security  lo  meet  present  require- 
m.  nts  This  bill  will  help  many  chil- 
dren to  Continue  in  school  by  providing 
for  the  payment  of  a  child's  benefit  be- 
yond age  18  and  up  to  age  22  if  the  child 
is  m  school  or  college.  This  bill  will 
im{)rove  the  protection  for  agmg  widows 
by  lowering  the  age  to  60  when  they  can 
first  become  eligible  for  bi'nehts  on  a  re- 
duced b.isis 

Mr.  Chairnuin,  I  hope  that  thi.s  com- 
mitU-e  and  Llie  House  will  yet  consider 
the  bill  I  introduced  which  would  ix?rmr. 
a  person  to  draw  .social  security  after  30 
years  on  the  same  joij  when  tliat  per.son 
btx-omes  disabled  U)  "■<:i.)ntinue  on  tliat 
Job. 

Mr  Chan-man,  I  have  told  this  Hou.'^e 
and  I  s;iy  again  that  some  textile  woric- 
ers  m  my  district  have  worked  in  the 
textile  mills  for  more  than  3n  years  and 
still  cannot  draw  .s^)Cial  security  though 
di.sabled  to  continue  on  that  Job.  I  havf 
known  textile  employees,  men  and 
women,  '.vho  worked  40  years  .uid  .some 
even  more,  and  stili  could  not  draw  their 
social  .stvurity  because  of  that  provision 
of  the  law  which  .states  that  to  be  di.s- 
abled.  a  pei.son  must  Ix-  unable  to  engage 
m  any  otiiet  work  at  all. 

Mr  Chairman,  1  ix-lieve  tliat  tins  piu- 
vision  of  the  law  is  uiilair  and  should  be 
ch.ani;eil  When  a  pt'rsoii  works  lor  30 
vears  in  a  textile  mill  and  b«'comes  dis- 


abled   becau.v.'    of    injury    or 


111    health 


Ih.  II  I  .say,  Mr,  Chairman,  thai  person 
sliould  st.ir:  di  awing  .social  security  It 
is  a  hardship  and  it  is  wron^;  tor  .such 
a  person  U)  have  to  -lo  aiound  kiuK-k-nj; 
on  doors  seeking  other  employment.  Mr 
Chairman,  you  know  and  I  know  it  is 
!:.-xt  to  impossible  for  this  person  to  get 
another  job 

I  am  stxakmg  today  primarily  of  tex- 
tile workers  Ix^'au.se  I  have  such  a  great 
textile  industry  m  my  eongressional  dis- 
trict More  people  are  employed  in  the 
textile  industry  in  my  district  than  all 
other  employment  combined  AlthouRh 
I  have  mentioned  my  textile  workers  aa 
an  exsunple,  I  think  any  worker  in  the 
I'nitiH:!  states  in  any  industry  should  be 
ab'.e  to  di  aw  sijcial  security  after  30  yean 
i.n  'i.e  same  lob  wlien  disabled 

.\!r  HYP.NKS  of  Wisconsin  Mr 
Chairman,  ue  havi'  no  further  n^tjuesU 
for  time 

Mr  MILI..S  Mr  Cliairman.  we  have 
no  further  requests  for  time 

The  CHAIRMAN  Under  the  rule,  the 
bill  is  eonsideied  a.s  liavin.'  been  read 
for  amendment 

The  bill  IS  as  follows: 

Be  xt  ruacti'd  by  the  Srratf  and  HouM 
of  Rfpre'<rntatives  of  the  United  Statrs  0/ 
Ammca  it  Congn-s.i  assrmblrd.  That  Ihl* 
A(A  mnv  be  cited  as  the  'Social  Seciuity 
Amendment*  of  1964"'. 

Firf-percent   increase   in   old-age.    suriitofi, 
and  disability  insurance  benefits 

Sec.  2  (a)  SectUm  215(a)  of  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act  la  amended  by  sinking  out  ti>» 
table  and  Insertin*'  in  Ueu  thereof  the  iol- 
liiWlng. 
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'.'4  ,50 
95.60 
>'6.  fW 

97.  70 

98.  70 
99.80 

1(¥),  80 
101.  (HI 
li)2.i(i 
104.0(1 
1(1,5.00 
1(K>.  10 
107.1(1 

108.  20 

109.  '2U 
110.30 
111. 30 
112.4(1 
113.40 
114.. 50 
11,5.  ,50 
lib.  OO 
117.60 
118.70 
119.70 
120.80 
121.80 
122.  Ml 
123.90 
125.00 
1'26.  00 

127.  10 

128.  in 

129.  '20 
130.20 
131.30 
132.  30 
133.4(1 

134.  40 

135.  40 

136.  40 
137.40 
13^.40 
139.  40 
14(1.4(1 
141.40 

142.  40 

143.  40 


And  the 
maximum 
amount  of 
benefits  pay- 
able (as  pro- 
vided in  sec. 

'203(a)) 
on  the  basis 
of  his  wages 

and  self- 
employment 
income  shall 

iK"— 

$180.00 
184,0(1 
188.00 
191. 2U 
l'.i5.20 
1 '.»<),  20 
202.40 
'2()fi  4(1 
210,4(1 
2i:it<(l 
217.00 
•221.  liO 
2-24.  80 
2-28.80 
232.  80 
230.  0(1 
•240.00 
244.00 
247.20 
■2.51.2(1 
2,54.  (Kl 
2.54.00 
2.54,00 
2,54.00 
■2.54.80 
250.  80 
2.58.  80 
2()<i.  40 
2(.2-4(i 
■264.40 
•266.00 
208.00 
270.00 
271.60 
273.60 
27.5.  60 
277.  ■20 
279.  ^20 
■281.^20 
'282.  80 
284.80 
•286.80 
288.40 
290.  40 
■292.  40 
■294.40 
■296.  00 
298.00 
3(XI.  00" 


(b)  Section  21.5(c)  of  .''uch  Act  Is  amended 
to  read  as  full<  ws 

"Primary  Irsurance  Amount  Under  1958 
Act.  as  Modlfii  d 

"iciili  Fnr  the  purposes  of  column  II  of 
the  tnble  .ippearliii:  In  subsection  (a)  of  this 
section,  an  iiidividuars  primary  insurance 
amount  shall  be  computed  as  provided  In, 
and  subject  to  the  limitations  specified  in, 
(A)  this  section  as  In  cfTect  prior  to  the 
enactment  of  the  Social  Security  Amend- 
ments of  1964.  and  (B)  the  applicable  pro- 
visions of  the  S<x-ial  Security  Amendments 
of  I960 

"(2)  The  provisions  of  this  subsection 
shall  be  applicable  only  In  the  case  of  an 
Indlvldtial— 

"(A)  who  tiecame  entitled  to  benefits  un- 
der section  2021  a)  or  section  223  prior  to 
the  second  month  followlnp  the  month,  in 
»h!ch  the  Social  Security  Amendments  of 
I'»(>4  are  enacted  or  who  died  prior  to  such 
^i'-  nd  month,  and 

(Bi  to  w!i  i-n  neither  paragraph  (4)  nor 
Paragraph  1 .5 1  of  sub&ectlon  (b)  Is  appli- 
cable" 

tCKli  Paragraph  (2)  of  section  203(a)  Of 
such  Act  is  anier.dcd  to  read  as  follows: 

"(2)  when  2  or  more  persons  were  entitled 
(without  the  application  of  section  20a(J)(l) 


and  section  223(ta)  )  to  monthly  benefits  un- 
der sections  202  and  223  for  the  first  month 
following  the  month  In  which  the  Social 
Security  Amendments  of  1964  are  enacted 
on  the  basis  of  the  wages  and  self-employ- 
ment Income  of  such  Insured  individual, 
such  total  of  benefits  shall  not  be  reduced 
to  less  than  the  larger  of — 

"(A)  the  amount  determined  under  this 
subsection  without  regard  to  this  paragraph, 
or 

"(B)  the  sum  of  the  amounts  derived  by 
multiplying  the  benefit  amount  (determined 
under  this  title  as  in  efTect  prior  to  the  en- 
actment of  the  Social  Security  Amendments 
of  1964)  of  each  such  person  for  the  month 
specified  therein  by  105  percent  and  raising 
each  such  Increased  amount,  if  It  Is  not  a 
multiple  of  $0.10.  to  the  i  ext  higher  multiple 
of  $0.10. •• 

(2)  Paragraph  (3)  of  such  section  203(a) 
Is    repealed 

(d)  The  amendments  made  by  this  section 
shall  apply  with  respect  to  monthly  benefits 
under  title  II  of  the  Social  Security  Act  for 
months  after  the  first  month  following  the 
month  In  which  this  Act  Is  enacted  and  v/lth 
respect  to  lump-sum  death  payments  under 


such    title  m   the   case  of  deaths   occurring 
after  such  first  month. 

(e)  If  an  individual  was  entitled  to  a  dis- 
ability Insurance  benefit  under  section  223 
of  the  Social  Security  Act  for  the  first  month 
following  the  month  in  which  this  Act  is 
enacted  and  became  entitled  to  old-age  in- 
surance benefits  under  section  202(a)  of  such 
Act.  or  died,  in  the  month  following  such 
first  month,  then,  for  purposes  of  section 
215(a)  (4)  of  the  Social  Security  Act,  as 
amended  by  this  Act,  the  amount  in  column 
IV  of  the  table  appearing  in  such  section 
215(a)  for  such  individual  shall  be  the 
amount  in  such  column  on  the  line  on  which 
in  column  II  appears  his  primary  insurance 
amount  (as  determined  under  section  215(c) 
of  such  Act)  instead  of  the  amount  in 
column  IV  equal  to  his  disability  Insurance 
benefit. 
Payment  of  child's  insurance  benefits  after 

attainment  of  age  eighteen  in  case  of  child 

attending  school 

Sec.  3.  (a)  Section  202(d)(1)(B)  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  is  amended  by  striking 
out  "either"  before  "(i)",  and  by  striking 
out  "or  (11)"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
",  (11)  was  a  full-time  student  and  had  not 
attained  the  age  of  twenty-two,  or  (ill)". 
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ib)(l)  So  much  of  the  first  sentence  of 
section  202  (d)(1)  uf  such  Act  as  follows  sub- 
p>ir<igraph  (C)  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 
shall  be  entitled  to  .i  child's  Insurance  ben- 
efit for  each  month,  beginning  with  the  first 
m>.nth  after  August  1950  in  which  such 
child  becomes  so  entitled  to  such  Insurance 
benefits  and  ending  with  the  month  pre- 
ceding whichever  of  the  following  first 
occurs-— 

"(D)  the  month  in  which  such  child  dies. 
marries,  or  Is  adopted  (except  for  adoption 
by  u  stepparent,  grandparent,  aunt,  or  uncle 
^iubsequent  to  the  death  of  such  fully  or 
currently  In.sured   individual). 

•(E)  la  the  cage  )f  a  child  who  Is  not  under 
a  dl.sablUty  (as  de'ined  In  section  223 ^ci  i  at 
the  time  he  attains  the  age  of  18  and  who 
during  no  pirt  of  ttie  month  In  which  he 
Attains  su<h  age  Is  ;i  full-time  student,  the 
month  In  which  such  child  attains  the  age 
or  18, 

■*(P)  In  the  cn.se  of  a  child  who  Is  a  full- 
time  student  during  the  month  in  which  he 
attains  the  age  of  18,  the  first  month  (be- 
ginning after  he  attains  such  age)  during  no 
pu-t  of  which  he  Is  a  full-time  student  or 
the  month  in  which  he  .ittalns  the  age  of 
22  whlche-. er  occurs  earlier,  but  only  If  In 
the  third  month  preceding  such  earlier 
month  he  ams  not  under  a  disability  {us  so 
defined)  which  began  before  he  attained  the 
age  (if  18, 

•'(C'r)  in  the  case  of  a  child  who  first  be- 
comes entitled  to  benefits  under  this  sub- 
section for  the  month  in  which  he  attains 
the  age  of  18  or  a  subsequent  month  and 
who  In  the  month  for  which  he  becomes 
so  entitled  is  not  under  a  disability  (as  so 
defined)  whK-h  betc.in  before  he  attained  the 
age  of  18,  the  first  month  i after  he  becomes 
so  entitled  I  during  no  part  of  which  he  Is 
a  full-time  student  or  the  month  In  which 
he  attains  the  age  of  22  whichever  occurs 
earlier, 

"(H)  In  the  case  of  a  child  who  after  he 
attains  the  age  of  18  ceases  to  be  under  a 
disability  as  so  defined  i  which  began  before 
he  attained  the  age  of  18,  and  who  either 
(1)  attaln.s  the  ;'ge  of  22  before  the  close  of 
the  third  month  following  the  month  in 
which  he  ceases  to  be  under  such  disability 
or  (U)  WIS  a  full-time  student  during  no 
part  of  such  third  month,  the  third  month 
following  'he  month  In  which  he  ceases  to 
be  under  such  disability,  or 

"(I)  In  the  case  of  a  child  who  after  he 
attains  the  age  of  18  ceases  to  be  under  a 
dlsabilltv  as  so  defined  I  which  beg'\n  before 
he  attalne<l  the  age  of  18.  but  who  has  not 
attained  ihe  age  of  22  before  the  close  of  the 
third  month  following  the  month  In  which 
he  reuses  u>  be  under  such  disability  and  Is 
a  full-time  s'udert  In  such  third  month,  the 
earlier  of  u  the  first  month  (after  such 
third  month)  during  no  part  of  which  he  is 
a  full-time  student,  or  (ll»  the  month  In 
which  he  att.iins  the  age  of  22." 

(2)  The  second  sentence  of  section  202 
(d)(1)   of  such  Act  Is  repealed 

(3)  Seer '.on  202idi  of  such  Act  Is  further 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  ".ew  p.aragruphs: 

"(7)  A  child  whose  entitlement  to  child's 
Insurance  benefits  an  the  basis  of  the  wages 
and  .self-employment  Income  of  an  insured 
individual  •.erminated  with  the  month  pre- 
ceding the  month  in  which  such  child  at- 
tal'ied  the  age  of  18,  or  with  a  subsequent 
month,  m.iy  again  become  entitled  to  such 
benefits  provided  no  event  specified  In 
Diragraph  (liiDi  has  occurred)  beginning 
with  the  first  month  thereafter  in  which  he 
IS  a  full-';nie  .student  and  has  not  attained 
the  age  of  22  If  he  has  filed  application  for 
nuc\  reer^.Mtlf-ment  Such  reentltlement 
shall  end  with  the  month  preceding  which- 
ever of  the  following  first  occurs  The  first 
mo  ith  during  no  part  of  which  he  Is  a  full- 
t.me  student,  the  month  in  which  he  attains 


the  age  of  22.  or  the  tlrbt  month  in  which  un 
event  specified  In  paragraph   (li(D)    occurs. 

"(8)  For  the  pur[)o.ses  of  this  subeectKm — 

"(A)  A  'full-time  student'  Is  an  individ- 
ual who  Is  In  full-time  attendance  as  a  stu- 
dent at  an  educational  institution,  as  deter- 
mined by  the  Secretary  ( MC^jtf cordance  with 
regulations  prescrlbetl  by  him )  in  the  light 
of  the  standards  and  practices  of  the  Insti- 
tutions involved,  e.xcept  that  no  individual 
shall  be  considered  a  "full-time  student"  If  he 
Is  paid  by  his  employer  while  attending  an 
educational  lnstltutl<jn  at  the  rctjuest.  or 
pursuant  to  a  requirement,  of  his  employer. 

'■  (  B )  E.xcept  to  the  extent  provided  In  such 
regulations,  an  Individual  shall  be  deemed 
to  be  a  full-time  student  during  any  period 
of  nonattendance  at  an  educational  Instltvi- 
tlon  at  which  he  has  been  In  full-time  at- 
tendance If  (li  such  period  Is  4  calendar 
month.s  or  less  and  (11)  he  shows  to  the  sat- 
isfaction of  the  Secretary  that  he  Intends  to 
continue  to  be  In  full-time  attendance  at 
an  educational  institution  Immediately  fol- 
lowing .such  period. 

"(C)  An  "educational  Institution*  Is  (I)  a 
school  or  college  or  university  operated  or 
directly  supported  by  the  United  States,  or 
by  any  SUite  or  local  government  or  political 
subdivision  thereof,  or  (11)  a  school  or  col- 
lege or  university  which  has  been  approved 
by   I  by  a  State-rccognlzed 

or   :  il  accrediting  agency 

or  b<.jdy.  or  (lu*  a  school  or  college  or  uni- 
versity for  which  there  Is  no  such  agency  or 
body  or  which  has  been  In  operation  an  in- 
sufficient period  of  time  for  tuch  approval  or 
accreditation,  but  which  Is  approved  by  the 
Secretary  In  accordance  with  regulations 
prescribed  by  him  " 

(c)(1)  Section  202  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
by  Inserting  Immediately  after  subsection 
(r)   the  following  new  subsection: 

•"Child  Aged  18  or  Over  Attending  School 
"(8)11)  For  the  purposeis  of  subsectionB 
(b)(1).  (g)(1).  (q»(4).  and  (q)(6)  of  this 
section  and  paragraphs  (2).  (3).  and  (4)  of 
section  203(c),  a  child  who  is  entitled  to 
child's  Insurance  benefits  under  Muhsectlon 
(d)  for  .iny  month,  and  who  has  attained  the 
age  of  18  but  is  not  In  such  month  under  a 
disability  («s  defined  In  section  223(c)) 
which  began  before  he  attained  such  age, 
.shall  be  deemed  not  entitled  to  such  benefits 
for  such  month,  unless  he  was  tinder  such  a 
disability  In  the  third  month  before  such 
month. 

"(2)  Subsection  (f)(4),  and  so  much  of 
subsections  (diiB).  (eM4).  igii4).  and 
(h)(4)  of  this  section  as  precedes  the  semi- 
colon, shall  not  apply  in  the  ca^e  of  any  child 
unless  such  child,  at  the  time  of  the  mar- 
riage referred  to  therein,  was  under  a  dls- 
ablliry  (as  defined  In  section  223(C))  which 
began  before  such  child  attained  the  age  of 
18  or  had  been  under  such  a  disability  In 
the  third  month  before  the  month  in  which 
such  marriage  occurred. 

"•  ( 3 )  Subsections  ( c  i  ( 2 )  ( B )  and  (f)(2)(B) 
of  this  section,  so  much  of  subsections  (d) 
(6).  (e)(4i.  (g)(4i,  and  (h|(4i  of  this  sec- 
tion as  follows  the  semicolon,  the  last  sen- 
tence of  subsection  (Ci  of  section  203.  sub- 
section if)(l)(C)  of  secUon  203.  and 
subsections  (b)(3)(B(.  (C)(6)(B).  (f)(3) 
(Bi.  and  (gi(6)(B)  of  section  216  shall  not 
apply  In  the  case  of  any  child  with  respect 
to  any  month  referred  to  therein  unless  In 
5uch  month  or  the  third  month  prior  thereto 
such  child  was  under  a  disability  i  as  defined 
In  section  223(c))  whUh  began  before  such 
child  attained  the  age  of  18   " 

(2)  So  much  of  subsection  (b)(1)  of  such 
section  202  as  follows  subparagraph  (C)  Is 
amended  by  Inserting  "(subject  to  subsec- 
tion (S)  )  ■■  after    shall  " 

(3)  So  much  of  subsection  (c)  (2)  of  such 
section  202  as  precedes  .tubf.aragraph  (A)  Is 
amended  by  Inserting  (subject  to  sut>sec- 
tlon  (8)  )"  after  "shall  ° 


i4)  So  much  of  subsection  (diio  of  such 
sectli.)n  202  as  follows  subparagraph  iB)  la 
amended  by  Inserting  ""but  subject  to  sub- 
section (s)"  after  ""notwithstanding  the  pro- 
visions of  paragraph  ( 1 )  '. 

(5)  So  much  of  subsection  lei  (4)  of  such 
section  203  as  follows  subparagraph  (B)  u 
amended  by  Inserting  "but  subject  to  sub- 
section (8)"  after  ""notwithstanding  the  pro- 
visions ot  paragraph  (  1 ) "', 

(6)  So  much  of  subsection  (f)(2)  of  such 
section  202  as  precedes  subparagraph  (.A)  u 
amended  by  Inserting  "'i subject  to  subsec- 
tion (s)  ) ""  after  ""shall". 

(7)  So  much  of  subsection  if )  (4)  of  such 
section  202  as  follows  subparagraph  iBi  is 
amended  by  Inserting  "but  subject  to  .sub- 
section (s)"  after  ""notwithstanding  the  pro- 
visions of  paragraph  ( 1 ) "". 

(8)  So  much  of  the  first  sentence  of  sub- 
section (g)(1)  of  such  section  202  as  follows 
subparagraph  (F)  Is  amended  by  Inserting 
"(subject  to  subsection  (s)  )"  after  '  shall". 

(9)  So  much  of  subsection  (g)(4)  of  such 
section  202  as  ftjUows  subparagraph  (B)  is 
amended  by  Inserting  ""but  subject  to  sub- 
section (s)"'  after  "notwithstanding  the  pro- 
visions of  paragraph  ( 1)  ". 

(10)  So  much  of  subsection  (h)(4)  o: 
such  section  202  as  follows  subparagraph 
(B)  Is  amended  by  Inserting  "but  subject  to 
subsection  (s)"'  after  "notwithstanding  the 
provisions  of  paragraph   ( 1 )  ". 

(11)  (A)  The  next  to  last  sentence  of  sub- 
section (c)  of  section  203  of  such  Art  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "for  any  month  in 
which"  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "for  any 
month  In  which  paragraph  (1)  of  section 
202(s)  applies  or" 

(B)  The  last  sentence  of  subsection  (c) 
of  such  section  203  Is  amended  by  striking 
out  "No"  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "Sub- 
ject to  paragraph  (3)  of  such  section  202(a). 
no"". 

(12)  The  last  sentence  of  subsection  (f) 
(1)  of  such  section  203  Is  amended  by  In- 
serting "but  subject  to  section  202i8)'"  after 
'Notwithstanding  the  preceding  provisions 
of  this  paragraph". 

(13)  Subsections  ibi,  (c).  (f).  and  (gl 
of  section  216  of  such  Act  are  each  amended 
by  inserting  before  the  period  at  the  end 
thereof  "'(subject,  however,  to  section 
202)S)  )•", 

(14)  Section  222(b)  of  such  Act  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following;  new   paragraph: 

"(4)  The  provisions  of  par.igraph  (1)  shall 
not  apply  to  any  child  entitled  to  benefits 
under  section  202(d).  If  he  has  attained  the 
:ige  of  18  but  has  not  attained  the  age  of 
22.  for  anv  month  during  which  he  is  ft 
full-time  student  (as  defined  and  determined 
under  section  202(d(  )  "" 

(15)  Section  225  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
nrw  senten-^e:  "tjlie  first  sentence  of  this 
section  shall  not  apply  to  any  child  entitled 
to  benefits  under  section  20'2(d).  If  he  has 
attained  the  age  of  18  but  has  not  attained 
the  age  of  22,  for  any  month  during  which 
he  Is  a  full-time  student  (as  defined  and 
determined  under  section  202 (d  <  )  "' 

(d)(1)  The  amendments  made  by  this 
section  shall  apply  with  respect  to  monthly 
insurance  benefits  under  section  202  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  for  months  after  (A)  the 
month  in  which  this  Act  Is  enacted,  or  (Bi 
If  later.  August  1964:  but  only,  except  as 
provided  in  paragraph  (2).  on  the  basis  of 
an  application  filed  In  or  after  the  mnnth 
In  which   this  Act  Is  enacted 

1,2)  In  the  case  of  an  individual  w!i<  * '* 
entitled  (without  the  application  of  sub- 
section (J)(l)  of  such  section  202)  to  a 
child's  Insurance  benefit  under  subsection 
(di  of  such  section  for  the  month  In  which 
this  Act  Is  enacted,  such  amendments  shall 
apply  with  respect  to  benefits  under  such 
section  202  for  months  after  the  month  in 
which  this  .A(  t   Is  enacted. 
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Erducrd  hi-nvtits  for  u'idoiis  at  age  60 

Sec  '4.  (a)il)  Paragraph  (1)(B)  of  sec- 
tion 20'Jie)  of  the  .'-locl.il  Security  Act  is 
amended  by  .--inking:  out  "age  62"  and  Insert- 
Uig  in  lieu  thereof  'age  tiO". 

(2)  Paragraph  (2i  Of  such  section  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  ".Such"  and  insert- 
ing m  lieu  thereof  '  Kx-  ejit  as  provided  In 
subsection  (q).  such" 

(b)(1)  Paragraph  (1)  of  section  202 (q) 
of  such  Act  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

••(1)  If  the  first  month  for  which  an  In- 
dividual is  entitled  to  an  old-age.  wife's,  hus- 
band's, or  wKlow"s  insurance  benelU  is  a 
month  before  the  month  in  which  such  In- 
dividuil  attains  retirement  age,  the  amount 
of  such  benelit  [or  r.i  ii  inohtli  shall,  subject 
to  the  succeedP'4:  par;ii;r.iplis  of  this  sub- 
section, be  reduced  by 

"(A)  5  9  of  1  percent  01  sin-ti  amount  if 
such  benefit  is  an  oM-.i^o  or  wiiow's  benefit, 
or  25  3G  of  1  percent  ol  iucli  .miouni  If  such 
benefit  U  a  wife's  or  hui^band's  insurance 
benefit,  multiplied  by 

"(B)(1)  the  number  o:  months  in  the  re- 
duction period  for  such  bL'nelit  1  determined 
under  para^jraph  (5)  ).  if  such  benefit  is  for 
a  month  before  the  month  in  which  such 
individual  attains  relirenunt  age.  or 

"(ID  the  number  of  months  In  the  ad- 
Jtisted  reduction  period  f  )r  such  benefit  (de- 
termined under  paraprapli  1  (i  1  ) .  if  such  ben- 
efit is  for  the  mont!i  in  which  such  indi- 
\ldual  attains  reilr!  incnt  age  or  for  any 
month  there.^fter."' 

(2)  Paragraph  (2)i.^)  of  .such  section  Is 
amended  — 

(A)  by  striking  out  "wife'.s  or  husband's 
Insurance  benefit""  each  place  It  appears  and 
Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "wife's,  husband's, 
or  widow's  Insurance  benefit":  and 

(B)  by  stnkltig  out  "age  62"  and  insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  "age  62  (in  the  case  of  a 
wife's  or  husb.ind's  insur.dice  benefit)  or  age 
60  (in  the  case  of  a  wuiow's  insurance  ben- 
efit)". 

(3)  Paragraph  (2i(Ci  of  such  section  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  "wife's  or  hus- 
band's" and  inserting  m  lieu  thereof  "wlfe"s, 
husband's,  or  widow's". 

(4)  Paragraph  (2)(D)  of  such  section  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  "wife's  or  hus- 
band's" and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "wife's, 
husband's,  or  widow's". 

(5)  Paragraph  ^i  of  such  section  Is 
amended  by  addliu;  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  subp.iragraph : 

"(E)  If  the  first  month  for  which  an  In- 
dividual Is  entitled  to  an  old-age  Insurance 
benefit  (whether  such  first  month  occurs 
before,  with,  or  aft*r  the  month  in  which 
such  individual  attains  the  p.ge  of  65)  is  a 
mouth  for  which  such  induidual  is  also  (or 
would,  but  for  svibseotion  leiil).  be)  en- 
titled to  a  widow's  Insurance  benefit  to 
which  such  individual  wa.s  first  entitled  for 
a  month  before  she  attained  the  age  of  62, 
then  such  old-ape  insur:ince  benefit  shall  be 
reduced  by  whichever  of  the  following  Is  the 
larger • 

"(1)  the  amount  by  which  (taut  for  this 
subparagraph)  such  old-:ige  insurance  ben- 
efit would  have  been  reduced  under  para- 
graph ( 1 ) ,  or 

"(11)  the  amount  equal  to  the  sum  of  the 
amount  by  which  such  widow's  Insurance 
benefit  was  reduced  for  t!;e  month  in  which 
such  individual  attained  the  age  of  62  and 
the  amount  by  which  such  old-age  Insur- 
ance benefit  would  be  reduced  under  par- 
agraph (1)  If  It  were  equal  to  the  excess  of 
such  old-age  Insurance  benefit  (before  re- 
duction under  this  subsection)  over  such 
widow's  Instiiiince  benefit  (before  reduction 
under  this  subsection)  " 

I  fit  Paragraph  (4)  of  such  section  Is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  subparagraph: 

"(D)  No  widow's  Insurance  benefit  for  a 
month  in  which  she  ha.s  In  her  care  a  child 


of  her  deceased  husband  entitled  to  child's 
Insurance  benefits  shall  be  reduced  under 
this  subsection  below  the  amount  to  which 
she  would  have  been  entitled  had  she  been 
entitled  for  such  month  to  mother's  insur- 
ance benefits  on  the  basis  of  her  deceased 
husband's  wages  and  self-employment  in- 
come." 

(7)  Paragraph  (5)  of  such  section  is 
amended — 

(A)  by  striking  out  "wife's,  or  husband's" 
and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "wife's,  hus- 
band's, or  widow's": 

(B)  by  striking  out  "or  husband's"  in  sub- 
paragraph (A)  (i)  and  inserting  in  lieu  there- 
of ",  husband's,  or  widow's":   and 

(C)  by  striking  out  "age  65  "  in  subpara- 
graph (B)  and  insertii-g  in  lieu  thereof 
"retirement  age". 

(8)  Paragraph  16)  of  such  section  Is 
amended — 

(A)  by  striking  out  "wife's,  or  husband's" 
and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "wife's,  hus- 
band's, or  widow's":  and 

(B)  by  striking  out  "and"  at  the  end  of 
subparagraph  (B).  by  striking  out  the  period 
at  the  end  of  subparagraph  iC)  and  inserting 
In  lieu  thereof  ".  and",  and  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  subparagraph: 

""(D)  in  the  case  of  widow's  insurance 
benefits,  any  month  in  whicli  tlie  reduction 
in  the  amount  of  such  benefit  was  deter- 
mined under  paragraph  (4)    (D)." 

(9)  Section  202 (q)  of  such  Act  is  further 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  paragraph: 

"(8)  For  purposes  of  this  subsection,  the 
term  'retirement  age'  means  age  65  with  re- 
spect to  an  old-age.  wife's,  or  husband's  In- 
surance benefit  and  age  62  with  respect  to  a 
widow's  Insurance  benefit." 

(10)  The  heading  of  section  202(q)  of  such 
Act  Is  amended  by  striking  out  "or  Hus- 
band's" and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "Hus- 
band's, or  Widow's". 

(c)  Section  223(a)(3)  of  such  Act  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(3)  If,  for  any  month  before  the  month 
In  which  an  Individual  attains  age  65,  such 
Individual  is  entitled  to  an  old-age,  hus- 
band's, widow's,  widower's,  or  parent's  Insur- 
ance benefit,  or  to  a  wife's  insurance  benefit 
which  is  reduced  under  section  202(q).  such 
individual  may  not.  for  any  month  after  the 
first  month  for  which  such  Individual  is  so 
entitled,  become  entitled  to  disability  insur- 
ance benefits;  and  a  period  of  disability  may 
not  begin  with  respect  to  such  individual 
In  any  month  after  such  first  month." 

(d)  The  amendments  made  by  this  sec- 
tion shall  apply  with  respect  to  monthly 
Insurance  benefits  under  section  202  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  for  months  after  the 
month  in  which  this  Act  Ls  enacted,  but  only 
on  the  basis  of  applications  filed  in  cr  after 
the  month  In  which  this  Act  is  enacted. 

Transitional  iv.fu^cd  sta'Ux 

Sec.  5.  (a)  Title  II  of  the  Social  Security 
Act  Is  further  amended  by  addinc  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  section: 

"Transitional  insured  status 

"Sec.  226.  (a)  In  the  c-.se  of  any  individ- 
ual who  attains  the  ape  rf  72  but  who  does 
not  meet  the  requiremcnt.s  of  section  214(a). 
the  6  quarters  of  co\era':e  referred  to  in  so 
much  of  paragraph  (1)  of  section  214(a)  as 
follows  clause  (Ci  sh.in.  instead,  be  3  quar- 
ters of  coverage  for  purpose?  of  det^rmir.ing 
entitlement  of  such  individual  to  benefits 
under  subsection  (a)  of  section  202.  and  of 
his  wife  to  benefits  under  subsection  (h>  of 
such  section,  but.  in  the  ca'-e  of  such  wife. 
only  If  she  attains  the  age  of  72  before  1'168 
and  only  with  respect  tn  wife's  insurance 
benefits  under  such  subsection  ib)  for  and 
after  the  month  in  which  she  attains  such 
age.  For  each  month  before  the  month  in 
which  any  such  individual  meets  the  re- 
quirements of  section  214(a).  the  amount  of 
his  old-ape  insurance  benefit  shall,  notwith- 


standing the  provisions  of  section  202(a), 
be  $35  and  the  amount  of  the  wife's  Insur- 
ance benefit  of  his  wife  shall,  notwithstand- 
ing the  provisions  of  section  202(b)  (and 
section  202(m)),  be  $17.50. 

"(b)  In  the  case  of  any  Individual  who 
has  died,  who  does  not  meet  the  require- 
ments of  section  214(a),  and  whose  widow 
attains  age  72  before  1968.  the  6  quarters  of 
coverage  referred  to  in  paragraph  (3)  of  sec- 
tion 214(a)  and  in  so  much  of  paragraph  (1) 
thereof  as  follows  clause  (C)  shall,  for  pur- 
poses of  determining  her  entitlement  to 
widow's  Insurance  benefits  under  section  202 
(e) ,  instead  be — 

"(1)  3  quarters  of  coverage  if  such  wid- 
ow attains  the  age  of  72  In  or  before  1965, 

"(2)  4  quarters  of  coverage  If  such  widow 
attains   the  age  of    72    In   1966,   or 

"(3)  5  quarters  of  coverage  if  such  widow 
attains  the  age  of  72  in  1967. 
The  amount  of  her  widow's  insurance  bene- 
fit for  each  month  shall,  notwithstanding 
the  provisions  of  section  202(e)  (and  sec- 
tion 202 (m) ),  be  $35. 

"(C)  In  the  case  of  any  Individual  who  be- 
comes, or  upon  filing  application  therefor 
would  become,  entitled  to  benefits  under 
section  202ia)  by  reason  of  the  application 
of  subsection  (a)  of  this  section,  who  dies, 
and  whose  widow  attains  the  age  of  72  be- 
fore 1968.  such  deceased  individual  shall  be" 
deemed  to  meet  the  requirements  of  subsec- 
tion (b)  of  this  section  for  purposes  of  de- 
terming  entitlement  of  such  widow  to  wid- 
ow's insurance  benefits  under  section  202 
(b)." 

(b)  The  amendment  made  by  subsection 
(a  )  shall  apply  in  the  case  of  monthly  bene- 
fits under  title  II  of  the  S(x;ial  Security  Act 
for  and  after  the  second  month  following 
the  month  in  which  this  Actl>»^ftacted. 

Computation  and  re  computation  0/  benefits 

Sec.  6.  (a)(1)  Subparagraph  (C)  of  section 
215(b)(2)  of  the  Social  Security  Act  Is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(C)  For  purposes  of  subparagraph  (B), 
'comput;ition  base  years'  Include  only  cal- 
endar years  in  the  period  after  1950  and 
prior  to  the  earlier  of  the  following  years — 

"(i)  the  year  in  which  occurred  (whether 
by  reason  of  section  202(J)  (1)  or  otherwise) 
the  first  month  for  which  the  individual  was 
entitled  to  old-age  insurance  benefits,   or 

"  I  ii )  the  year  succeeding  the  year  in  which 
he  died. 

Any  calendar  year  p.  11  of  which  Is  included 
in  a  period  of  disability  shall  not  be  Included 
as  a  coniputation  base  year," 

(2)  Clauses  (A),  (B).and(C)  of  the  first 
sentence  of  section  215(b)(3)  of  such  Act 
are  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(A)  in  the  case  of  a  woman,  the  year  in 
which  she  died  or.  if  it  occurred  earlier  but 
after  1960.  the  year  in  which  she  attained 
age  62. 

"(Bi  in  the  case  of  a  man  who  has  died, 
the  year  in  which  he  died  or.  if  it  occurred 
ear'ler  bvit  after  1960.  the  year  in  which  he 
attained  age  65.  or 

"(Ci  in  the  case  of  a  man  who  has  not 
died,  the  year  occurring  after  1960  in  which 
he  attained    ( or  would  attain)    age  65," 

(3i  Par.ipraphs  (4)  and  (5)  of  section  215 
I  b  I  of  such  .^ct  are  amended  to  read  as 
follows : 

";4i  T!:e  provisions  of  this  subsection 
shall  be  applicable  only  in  the  case  of  an 
individual — 

"i.Ai  who  becomes  entitled  after  Decem- 
ber 1964  to  benefits  under  section  202(a)  or 
section  223:  or 

"iBi  wlio  dies  .'-.fter  Deceniber  1964  with- 
out being  entitled  to  benefits  under  section 
202(a)  or  section  223:  or 

"(C)  whose  primary  insurance  amount  Is 
required  to  be  recomputed  under  subsection 
I  f  I  ( 2 1 .  as  amended  by  the  Social  Security 
.Amendments  of  1964. 
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'•(5)    In  the  case  of  an  individual — 

"(A)  to  whom  the  provisions  of  ihia  sub- 
section are  not  made  appl;<Hb!e  by  para- 
f^aph  (4».  but  whu.  after  the  first  month 
following  the  month  In  which  the  Social 
Security  Amendments  of  10«4  are  enacted 
and  prior  to  1965,  met  the  requirements  of 
this  paragraph  or  p  ira^raph  '4i.  as  In  effect 
prior  to  the  enactment  of  the  Social  Security 
Amendments  of  1964,  or 

"(B)  who  becomes  entitled  .ifter  1964  to 
a  recomputatlon  under  section  102 1  f  i  i  2 )  (  B  i 
of  the  Social  Security  Amendments  nf  1954, 
the  provisions  of  this  subsection,  as  In  effect 
prior  to  such  enactment,  sh  ill  apply  to  such 
i.-.dlvldual  for  the  p'.irpose.':  :  iDlumn  III  of 
'he  table  appearing  in  subsection  la)  of  thli 
section." 

(b)(1)  Subpar.i4;r,iph  (Ai  of  section 
215(d)(1)  of  such  Act  Is  amended  by  strilc- 
Ini?  out  '•(21(C)(1)  and  (3)  (A)  (1)"  and  In- 
serting In  lieu  thereof  ■■(2*'C)  and  i3)",  by 
striking  out  "December  31,  1936. "  and  in- 
serting In  lieu  thereof  ■•1936",  and  by  strik- 
ing out  "December  31,  1950"  and  Inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  "1950". 

1 2)  Section  215  d  1(3)  of  such  Act  Is 
amended  by  strlklm?  out  "1960"  and  insert- 
ing In  lieu  thereof  "1964"  and  by  striking 
out  "but  without  reciard  to  whether  such 
individual  has  six  quarters  of  coverage  after 
1950". 

ic)  Section  215(e)  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
by  Inserting  "and"  after  the  semicolon  at 
the  end  of  paragr  iph  (li,  by  striking  out 
^  ■  :  and"  at  the  end  of  paragraph  i2)  and  In- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  a  period,  and  by  strik- 
ing out  paragraph    '31. 

id)(l)  Paragriiph  (2i  of  section  215if)  of 
such  Act  Is  amended  to  reixd  as  follows: 

"(2)    With  respect   to  each  year — 

"(A)  which  begins  after  December  31, 
1J63,  and 

"(B)  for  any  part  of  which  an  individual 
13  entitled  to  old-age  insurance  beneHts, 
the  Secretary  shall,  at  such  time  or  times 
and  within  such  perUxl  as  he  may  by  regu- 
lations prescribe,  recompute  the  primary  In- 
surance amount  of  such  Individual.  Such 
recomputatlon  shall   be  made — 

■(C)  as  provided  In  subsection  la)  (1) 
and  (3)  If  such  year  Is  either  the  year  In 
which  he  became  entitled  to  such  old-age 
insurance  benefits  or  the  year  preceding  such 
year,  or 

"(D)  as  provided  in  subsection  (a)(ri  In 
any  other  case; 

ind  In  all  cases  such  recomputatlon  sh.ill 
he  made  as  though  the  ve.ir  with  respect  to 
which  such  recomputatlon  Is  made  Is  the 
last  year  of  the  perlixl  specified  In  paragraph 
i2)(C)  of  subsection  ibi  A  recomputatlon 
under  this  paragraph  with  respect  to  any 
year  shall  be  effective — 

lE)  in  the  ca  e  ol  an  Individual  who  did 
n  jt  die  In  su  h  vear  :'  t  !r.<>r;r'iiv  benefits  be- 
ginning with  berient.s  lor  January  of  the 
following  year;  or 

(P)  in  the  citse  of  an  Individual  who  died 
Iri  such  year  i  Including  any  individual  whose 
InrTPu.'-e  in  ht.s  prlm.irv  Insurance  amount  Ls 
attributable  to  compensation  which,  upon 
his  death  Is  treated  ;is  remuneration  for  em- 
ployment under  -ectlon  2(.)5ioi  i.  for  monthly 
benefits  beglnr.l"g  with  benefits  for  the 
month  hi  which  he  died  " 

'2)  Effective  Januarv  2  l'>65.  paragraphs 
1  3  I .  ( 4 ) .  and  ( 7 1  of  such  section  are  repealed, 
and  paragraphs  '5i  and  i6)  of  such  section 
are  redesignated  as  paragraphs  (3)  and  (4i, 
respectively 

ie)(l)  The  first  sentence  of  section  223 
(ai(2)  of  such  Art  Is  amended  by  Inserting 
before  the  perl<xl  at  the  end  thereof  and 
'.v  .s  e  titled  to  ,in  olcl-age  Insurance  benefit 
for  e  uh  p^.nnth  f'lr  which  >  pursuant  to  sub- 
section (bi  I  he  was  entitled  to  a  disability 
insurance  benefit" 

I?.)  The  last  sentence  of  section  223(a)  (2) 
of  such  Act  Is  amended  by  striking  out  "first 


year"  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "year". 
by  striking  out  Uie  phrate  both  wa«  fully 
Insured  and  had"  both  tlmec  It  appears  li 
such  sentence. 

(f)(1)  The  amendments  made  by  subeec- 
tlon  (C)  .'hall  apply  only  to  individuals  who 
become  entitled  to  old-age  insurance  beneflus 
under  section  202ia)  of  the  Social  Security 
Act  after  19«4. 

(2i  .^:iy  I:  dl'.  idual  who  would,  upon  filing 
an  application  on  January  1.  1965.  be  entitled 
to  a  recompvitatlon  of  his  primary  insurance 
umount  for  purposes  of  title  II  of  the  Social 
•Security  Act  shall  be  deemed  to  have  filed 
such  application  on  January  1.  1965 

i3)  In  the  case  of  un  individual  who  died 
.kfter  1960  and  prior  to  1965  and  who  was 
entitled  to  old-age  Insurance  benefits  under 
section  202(a)  cf  the  Si>clal  Security  Act  at 
the  time  of  his  denlh.  the  provisions  of  sec- 
tion 2l5(t)  (4)  of  such  Act  as  In  effect  before 
tne  enactment  of  this  Act  sh.ill  a^ply 

<%)  In  the  case  of  a  man  who  nttiilns 
ivgc  (if>  prior  U)  1'j65.  or  dlefl  before  such  year. 
the  provhlons  of  section  215(f  >  (7|  of  the  So- 
cial Security  Act  as  In  efTcri  before  the  enact- 
ment of  this  Act  shall  apply 

(5)  The  ninendmenti  made  by  subsection 
le)  of  this  section  shall  apply  In  the  case  of 
Individuals  who  be<ome  entitled  to  disability 
Insurance  benefits  under  section  223  of  the 
«<x*lal  Security  Act  after  December  1964 

.6)  Section  303(K)(1)  of  the  Social  Se- 
rurltv  Amendments  of  I960  la  amended  — 

(A)  by  striking  out  "notwithstanding  the 
.imendments  made  by  the  pn-cedlng  .subbec- 
tsons  of  this  section,"  In  the  first  sentence 
and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  notwithstand- 
ing the  amendments  made  by  tlie  preceding 
subsections  of  this  section,  or  thi*  amend- 
ments made  by  section  6  of  the  Social  Secu- 
rity Amendments  of  1964.".  and 

(B»  by  striking  out  "Social  Security 
Amendments  of  1960,"  in  the  sec^md  sentence 
.md  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "ScKlal  Secu- 
itty  Amendments  of  1960.  or  i  if  such  indi- 
vidual becomes  entitled  to  old-;ige  insurance 
benefits  after  1964.  or  dies  after  1964  with- 
out becoming  so  eutltie^T^-ttsK^mended  by 
the   Social   Security   Amendments  of    1964." 

Improrement  of  actuarial  status  of  disabtliti/ 
insurance    tru.it    fund 

Sec.  7  (a)  Section  201(b)(1)  of  the  So- 
.  lal  Security  Act  Is  amended  by  Inserting 
md  before  January  1.  1965,"  after  "De- 
cember 31,  1956.".  and  by  inserting  after 
1J54,'  the  following:  "and  0  65  of  1  per 
centum  of  such  wages  paid  after  December 
31,  1964    and  so  reported," 

lb)  Section  201  ib)  (2)  of  such  Act  l-s 
imended  by  Inserting  after  "December  31 
1956,"  the  following  "and  before  January 
I.  1965.  and  0  4875  of  1  per  centum  of  the 
amount  of  such  self-employment  Income  so 
repfirted  for  any  taxable  year  beginning  after 
December  31.  1964.", 

Coverage    for   doctors    of    medicine 

Sec.  8  (aid)  Section  21Hc)(5)  of  the 
Social   Security    Act   Is   amended   to   read   as 

follows 

■  I  5  1  The  performance  of  service  by  an  In- 
dlvldu,il  In  the  exercise  of  his  profession  as 
I  Christian  Science  practitioner  " 

i2i  .Se<  tlon  211(c)  of  such  Act  Is  further 
.imended  by  striking  out  the  last  two  sen- 
tences and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing "The  provisions  of  paragraph  i4)  or 
(5i  shall  not  appiv  tt>  service  (other  than 
-ervice  performed  by  a  member  of  a  religious 
order  who  has  taken  a  vow  of  poverty  as  a 
member  of  such  order)  performed  by  an  in- 
dividual during  the  perlcxl  for  which  a  cer- 
•iflcate  filed  by  him  utider  section  1402iei 
of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  Is  In 
effect  " 

(3(  Section  210(  a)  (6)  (C)  )  Iv)  of  liuch  Art 
Is  amended  by  Inserting  before  the  semi- 
colon   at    the   end    thereof   the   following:    ", 


other  than  as  a  medical  or  dentiil  Intern  or  a 
medical   or  dental   resideut-ln-traming  ' 

(4)  Section  210(a)  (13)  of  such  Act  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  all  that  follows  the 
first  semicolon. 

(b)(1)  Section  1402(C)  (5)  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  (relating  to  definition 
of  trade  or  business)  Is  amended  to  re.id  as 
follows 

"(5)  the  ^performance  of  service  by  an  in- 
dividual In  the  exercise  of  his  profcfsion 
as  a  Christian  Science  i)ractltloner." 

(2)  Section  1402(c)  of  such  Code  is 
further  amended  by  striking  out  the  last 
two  sentences  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thrreof 
the  following-  "The  provisions  of  paragraph 
(41  or  (5)  shall  not  apply  to  service  (other 
than  service  performed  by  a  member  of  a 
religious  order  who  has  taken  a  vow  of 
poverty  as  a  member  of  such  order)  per- 
formed by  an  Individual  during  the  perl  .d 
for  which  a  certificate  filed  by  him  under 
subsection  (ei  Is  In  effect  " 

(3)  (A)  Section  14r)2(e)(l)  of  such  C<Kle 
(relating  to  filing  of  waiver  certificate  by 
ministers,  members  of  religious  ordi^rs,  nnd 
Christian  Science  practitioners)  is  amended 
by  striking  out  "extended  to  service"  a:,d 
all  that  follows  and  Inserting  In  lieu  there- 
of "extended  to  service  described  In  subsec- 
tion  ic)(4)   or  (c)(5)    performed  by  him" 

(B)  Clause  (A(  of  section  1402(e>(2)  cf 
stich  Code  (relating  to  time  for  filing  waiver 
certificate)  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows 
"(A)  the  dtie  date  of  the  return  (Including 
any  extension  thereof)  for  his  second  t.ix- 
able  year  ending  after  1954  for  which  he  ha« 
net  earnings  from  self -employment  (com- 
puted without  reg.',rd  to  sub.sectlons  (c)(4) 
and  (c))5))  of  $400  or  more,  any  part  of 
which  was  derived  from  the  performance  of 
service  described  In  subsection  (c)(4i  or 
(c)(5):  or" 

(4)  Section  3121 1  b)  (  6 )  (C)  ( Iv  )  of  Mich 
Code  (relating  to  definition  of  emplovnient  i 
Is  amended  by  Inserting  before  the  semi- 
colon at  the  end  thereof  the  foUowlnt;  " 
other  than  as  a  medical  or  dental  Intern  or  a 
medical    or    dental    resldent-ln-tr:ilnlr.g" 

(5)  Section  3121(b)  (13)  of  such  Code  1« 
amended  by  striking  out  all  that  follows  the 
first  semicolon 

(c)  The  amendments  made  by  paragraph* 
il)  and  (2)  of  subsection  (a),  and  by  oara- 
graphs  (1).  (2)  and  (3)  of  subsection  (b). 
shall  apply  only  with  respect  to  taxable 
years  ending  after  I>cember  31,  U>64  The 
amendmen's  made  b\  paragrai)hs  Cli  and  i4) 
of  subset^tlon  (a),  and  by  paragraphs  (4?  and 
(5)  of  subsection  (b),  shall  ai)ply  onlv  with 
respect  to  services  performed  after  1964 
Coverage  of  tips 

Skc  9.  (a)(1)  Section  209  of  the  Social 
Security  Act  Is  amended  by  striking  out  "or" 
at  the  end  of  s\ibsectlon  (1),  by  striking 
out  the  period  at  the  end  of  subsection  (Ji 
and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  ".  or",  and  by 
adding  Immediately  after  subsection  (J)  the 
following  new  subsection: 

"(k)(l)  Tips  paid  In  any  medium  other 
than  cash; 

"(2  I  Cash  tips  received  by  an  emolovee  In 
any  calendar  month  In  the  course  of  his  em- 
ployment by  an  employer  unless  the  amount 
«>f  siich  cash  tips  Is  $20  or  more  " 

(2)  Section  209  of  5uch  Act  Is  further 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  paragraph 

"For  purposes  of  this  title,  tlj>6  recehed  by 
an  employee  In  the  course  of  his  employ- 
ment, on  his  own  behalf  and  n<'t  on  hehaif 
(if  another  person,  shall  be  considered  rennu- 
neratlon  for  employment,  whether  such  tlpe 
are  received  by  the  employee  directly  fr  im 
a  person  other  than  his  employer  or  are  p.ild 
over  to  the  employee  by  his  employer  Such 
tips  shall  be  deemed  to  be  paid  to  the  em- 
ployee by  the  employer,  and  shall  be  deemed 
to  be  so  paid  at  the  time  a  written  state- 
ment Including  such  tips  Is  furnished  to  th« 
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em'Jli'Nt"'  pur~u.int  to  section  6053  of  the 
Inur'.i.il  Kt'Ncntie  Code  of  1954  or  (if  no 
stattniiT.t  including  such  tips  Is  so  fur- 
nished) at  the  clo.'e  of  the  10th  day  follow- 
ing the  c.aci.dar  month  In  which  they  were 
received." 

lb)  (1)  Section  3102  of  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Cvxle  of  1954  (relating  to  deduction  of 
tax  from  wages)  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  subsection: 

•■(C)  Special  Rtle  h:)r  Tips. — In  the  case 
of  tips  which  coii-titute  wages,  .subsection 
(a)  shall  be  applicable  only  to  such  tips  as 
are  Included  ii:  a  written  statement  furnished 
to  the  employer  purMiant  to  section  6053,  and 
only  to  the  extent  that  collection  can  be 
made  by  the  employer,  at  or  after  the  lime 
such  .--tatement  is  so  furnished  and  before 
the  close  of  the  Knh  day  following  the  calen- 
dar month  In  which  the  tips  were  received, 
by  deducting  the  amount  of  the  tax  from 
such  wages  of  the  employee  (exclusive  of 
tips,  but  including  funds  turned  over  by  the 
employee  to  the  employer  for  the  purpose  of 
such  deduction)  as  are  under  control  of  the 
employer,"  ■* 

(2)  Section  3121(a)  of  such  Code  (relating 
to  the  definition  of  wapes  under  the  Federal 
Insurance  Contributions  .^ct)  Is  amended  by 
ftriklng  out  "or"  at  the  end  of  paragraph 
i9).  by  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end 
of  paragraph  (10)  and  inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  ";  or",  and  by  adding  after  para- 
graph (10)    the  following  new  paragraph: 

■(11)  (A)  tips  paid  In  any  medium  other 
than  cash; 

"(B)  cash  tips  received  by  an  employee  in 
any  calendar  month  In  the  course  of  hla  em- 
ployment by  an  employer  unless  the  amount 
of  k\ch  cash  tips  Is  $20  or  more." 

(3)  Section  3121  of  such  Code  Is  further 
amended  bv  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  subsection: 

"(q)  Tips. — Tips  received  by  an  employee 
In  the  course  of  his  employment,  on  his 
own  behalf  and  not  on  behalf  of  another 
person,  shall  be  considered  remuneration  for 
employment,  whether  such  tips  are  received 
by  the  employee  directly  from  a  person  other 
than  his  emiiloyer  or  are  paid  over  to  the 
employee  by  his  employer.  Such  tips  shall 
he  deemed  to  be  paid  to  the  employee  by  the 
employer,  and  shall  be  deemed  to  be  so  paid 
at  the  time  a  written  statement  Including 
such  tips  Is  furnished  to  the  employer  pur- 
suant to  section  6053  or  (If  no  statement  In- 
cluding such  tips  Is  so  furnished)  at  the 
clo(5e  of  the  10th  day  following  the  calendar 
month  in  which  they  were  received." 

(c)(1)  Section  6051(a)  of  such  Code 
(relating  to  receipts  for  employees)  Is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  sentence:  "In  the  case  of  tips 
received  by  an  employee  in  the  course  of  hlB 
employment,  the  amounts  required  to  be 
shown  by  paragraph  (5)  shall  Include  only 
.such  tips  as  are  reported  by  the  employee 
to  the  cmriloyer  pursuant  to  section  6053." 

(2)  (A)  Subpart  C  of  part  III  of  subchap- 
ter A  of  chapter  61  of  such  Code  (relating  to 
Information  regarding  wages  paid  employees) 
Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  r.ew  section: 

'Sec.  60,^3    Reporting  of  tips. 

"Every  employee  who,  in  the  course  of  his 
employment  by  an  employer,  receives  In  any 
calendar  mtJiUh  tips  which  are  wages  as  de- 
fined in  section  3121(a)  shall  report  all  such 
tips  in  one  or  more  wTitten  st.atements  fur- 
nished to  his  employer.  For  purposes  of 
sections  3111,  6051(a),  and  6652(c).  tips  re- 
ceived in  any  calendar  month  shall  be  con- 
sidered reported  pursuant  to  this  section 
only  if  they  are  included  In  such  a  statement 
furnished  to  the  employer  on  or  before  the 
10th  day  following  such  month  and  only  to 
the  extent  that  the  tax  Imposed  with  respect 
to  such  tips  by  section  3101  can  be  collected 
by  the  employer  under  section  3102.  Such 
suitenients   shall  be  furnished  by  the  em- 


ployee under  such  regulations,  at  such  other 
times  before  such  10th  day,  and  in  such 
form  and  manner,  as  may  be  prescribed  by 
the  Secretary  or  his  delegate." 

(B)  The  table  of  sections  for  such  subpart 
C  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof 
the  following: 

"Sec.  6053.  Reporting  of  tips." 

(3)  Section  6652  of  such  Code  (relating  to 
failure  to  file  certain  Information  returns) 
Is  amended  by  redesignating  subsection  (c) 
as  subsection  id)  and  by  inseumg  after  sub- 
section (b)  the  following  new  subsection: 

"(c)  Failure  to  Report  Tips. — In  the  case 
of  tips  to  which  the  first  sentence  of  section 
6053  is  applicable,  if  the  employee  fails  to 
report  any  of  such  tips  to  the  employer  pur- 
suant to  such  section,  unless  It  Is  shown  that 
such  failure  Is  due  to  reasonable  cause  and 
not  due  to  willful  neglect,  there  shall  be  paid 
by  the  employee.  In  addition  to  the  tax  im- 
posed by  section  3101  with  respect  to  the 
amount  of  the  tips  which  he  so  failed  to  re- 
port, an  amount  equal  to  such  tax." 

(d)  Section  3111  of  such  Code  (relating  to 
rate  of  tax  on  employers  under  the  Federal 
Insurance  Contributions  Act),  as  amended 
by  section  16  of  this  Act.  Is  amended  by  add- 
ing at  the  end  thereof  ( after  and  below  para- 
graph (4)  )   the  following  new  sentence: 

"In  the  case  of  tips  which  constitute  wages, 
the  tax  lmix>sed  by  thl.=  section  shall  be  ap- 
plicable only  to  such  tijjs  as  are  reported 
by  the  employee  to  the  taxpayer  pursuant  to 
section  6053." 

(e)  The  second  sentence  of  section  3102(a) 
of  such  Code  (relating  to  requirement  of  de- 
duction) Is  amended  by  inserting  before  the 
p)erlod  at  the  end  thereof  the  following: 
";  and  an  employer  who  is  fiirnlshed  by  an 
employee  a  written  statement  of  tips  (re- 
ceived In  a  calendar  month)  to  which  para- 
graph (11)  (B)  of  section  3121(a)  Is  appli- 
cable may  deduct  an  amount  equivalent  to 
such  tax  with  respect  to  such  tips  from  any 
wages  of  the  employee  (exclusive  of  tips) 
under  his  control,  even  though  at  the  time 
such  statement  is  furnished  the  total  amount 
of  the  tips  so  reported  by  the  employee  as 
received  in  such  calendar  month  in  the  course 
of  his  employment  by  such  employer  is  less 
than  $20". 

(f)  The  amendments  made  by  this  section 
shall  apply  only  with  respect  to  tips  re- 
ceived by  employees  after  1964, 

Gross  income  of  farvjers 
Sec.  10.  (a)  The  second  sentence  following 
paragraph  (8)  In  section  211(a)  of  the  Social 
Security  Act  is  amended  by  striking  out 
"$1  800"  each  place  it  appears  and  inserting 
In  lieu  thereof  "$2,400",  and  by  striking  out 
"$1,200"  each  place  it  appears  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  "$1,600". 

(b)  The  second  sentence  following  para- 
graph (9)  In  section  1402(a)  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  (relating  to  net  earn- 
ings from  self -employment )  is  amended  by 
striking  out  "$1,800"  each  place  it  appears 
and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "$2,400",  and 
by  striking  out  "$1,200"  each  place  it  appears 
and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "$1,600". 

(c)  The  amendments  made  by  this  section 
shall  apply  only  with  respect  to  taxable  years 
beginning  after  December  31,  1964. 

Elimination  of  prohibition   against  coverage 
of  policemen   and  firemen 

Sec,  11.  (a)  Subparagraph  (A)  of  section 
218(d)(5)  of  the  Social  Security  Act  is 
amended  to  read  as  f ollows : 

"(A)  For  purposes  of  this  subsection,  a 
retirement  system  which  covers  — 

"(1)  positions  of  policemen  and  flremei:i,  or 

"(11)  positions  of  policemen  or  firemen,  or 
both,  and  other  positions,  shall  be  deemed  to 
be  a  separate  retirement  system  with  respect 
to  the  positions  of  such  policemen  or  fire- 
men, or  both,  as  the  State  desires,  and  no 
positions  of  persons  other  than  policemen  or 


firemen  may  be  included  in  any  such  separate 
retirement  system." 

(b)  Section  218(d)(1)  of  such  Act  is 
amended — - 

(1)  by  striking  out  ",  and  except  in  the 
case  of  positions  excluded  by  paragraph 
( 5 )  ( A )  "  in  the  first  sentence;  and 

(2)  by  striking  out  "(other  than  a  posi- 
tion excluded  by  paragraph  (5)  (A)  )"  in  the 
second  sentence. 

(c)  Section  218(d)(3)  of  such  Act  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "excluded  by  or  pur- 
suant to  paragraph  (5)  "  each  place  it  appears 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "excluded  pur- 
suant to  paragraph  (5)". 

(d)(1)  Section  218(d)(7)  of  such  Act  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "excluded  by  or  pur- 
suant to  paragraph  (5)  "  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "excluded  pursuant  to  paragraph 
(5)". 

(2)  Section  218(d)(8)(D)  of  such  Act  is 
repealed. 

(e)  Section  218(k)  (3)  of  such  Act  is  re- 
pealed. 

(f)  Section  218(p)  of  such  Act  is  repealed. 

(g)  The  amendments  made  by  this  section 
shall  apply  only  in  the  case  of  agreements  or 
modifications  agreed  to  after  November  30. 
1964. 

Inclusion   of   Alaska   and   Kentucky    among 
States  permitted  to  divide  their  retirement 
systems 
Sec.    12.    The    first    sentence    of    section 

218(d)(6)(C)    of  the  Social  Security  Act  is 

amended — 

(1)  by  inserting  "Alaska,"  before  "Cali- 
fornia"; and 

(2)  by  Inserting  "Kentucky."  before 
"Massachusetts". 

Additional  period   for  electing  cox^erage 
under  divided  retirement  system 

Sec.  13.  The  first  sentence  of  Bectl($n 
218(d)(6)(F)  of  the  Social  Security  Act  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "1963"  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  "1966". 

Coverage  for  certain  additional  hospital  em- 
ployees in  California 

Sec.  14.  Section  102 (k)  of  the  Social  Se- 
curity Amendments  of  1960  Is  amended  by 
inserting  "(1)"  immediately  after  "(k)",  and 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  paragraph: 

"(2)  Such  agreement,  as  modified  pursuant 
to  paragraph  ( 1 ) ,  may  at  the  option  of  such 
State  be  further  modified,  at  any  time  prior 
to  the  seventh  month  after  the  month  in 
which  this  paragraph  Is  enacted,  so  as  to 
apply  to  services  performed  for  any  hospital 
affected  by  such  earlier  modification  by  any 
Individual  who  after  December  31,  1959,  was 
or  is  employed  by  such  State  (or  any  politi- 
cal subdivision  thereof)  in  any  position  de- 
scribed In  paragraph  { 1 ) ,  Such  modification 
shall  be  effective  with  respect  to  (A)  all  serv- 
ices performed  by  such  individual  in  any 
such  position  on  or  after  January  1,  1962, 
and  (B)  all  such  services,  performed  before 
such  date,  with  respect  to  which  amounts 
equivalent  to  the  sum  of  the  taxes  which 
would  have  been  imposed  by  sections  3101 
and  3111  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  cf 
1954  If  such  services  had  constituted  employ- 
ment for  purposes  of  chapter  21  of  such 
Code  at  the  time  they  were  performed  have, 
prior  to  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this 
paragraph,  been  paid." 

Increase  of  earnings  counted  for  benefit  and 
tax  purposes 

Sec.  15.  (a)(1)(A)  Section  209(a)(3)  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  is  amended  by  In*^ 
sertlng  "and  before   1965"  after  "1958". 

(B)  Section  209(a)  of  such  Act  is  further 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  paragraph: 

"(4)  That  part  of  remuneration  which, 
after  remuneration  (other  than  remunera- 
tion referred  to  in  the  succeeding  subsections 
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of  this  section  I  equal  -.•  t5  4uo  -xi'.h.  respert 
to  employment  has  bet'."  paid  to  an  indivi- 
dual during  any  calerul  ir  year  after  1964. 
IS  paid  U)  such  IndUidn!  during  such  cal- 
endar year;". 

(2i  I  Ai  Sectl->n  211  hi  (1)  iCi  of  such  Act 
Is  amended  by  Insertini?  "and  before  1965" 
after  "nss".  ar.d  by  striking  r.ut  ";  or"  and 
Inserting  In  Ile'i  there'>f  ";  and" 

(Bi  Section  211'b  I  .  I)  of  such  Act  Is  fur- 
ther amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof 
the  foll'iwlng  new  subparagraph: 

"(Di  For  any  tax.ihle  year  ending  after 
1964  il)  $5,400.  minus  di)  the  amount  of 
the  wakjes  paid  to  awli  Individual  during  the 
taxable  year;  '~>r  ' 

(3nA)  Section  2i:?  a)  (21(11)  of  .luch  Act 
Is  amf^nded  bv  striking  out  "after  195fl"  and 
Insertlntj  In  lieu  thereof  "after  1958  and  be- 
fore 1065,  or  «5  400  In  the  case  of  a  calendar 
year  after  1964" 

(B)  .Section  213(a)  (2)  (HI)  of  such  Act  Is 
amended  by  .striking  out  "after  1958"  and 
Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "after  1958  and  be- 
fore 1965.  or  15  400  In  the  CAse  of  a  taxable 
venr  ending  afier  1964". 

(4i  -Section  215(eiil»  of  such  Act  Is 
amended  by  striking  nut  "and  the  excess  over 
«4  ROO  m  the  ca-'e  of  any  calendar  vear  after 
1958"  .ind  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "the  ex- 
cess over  $4,800  In  the  case  of  any  calendar 
year  after  1958  and  before  1965.  and  the  ex- 
cess over  $5  40<1  In  the  case  of  any  calendar 
year  after  1964" 

(bMl)(A)  P^rtinn  1402(b>  ( 1)  (C)  of  the 
In'Tnal  Revenue  C<kIo  of  1954  (relating  to 
deflnltion  of  self-en^plnyment  Income)  Is 
ajTiended  by  Insertlnv;  "and  before  1965" 
after  "1958".  and  by  striking  out  ";  or"  and 
Inrertii!*;  in  Uevi  thereof  ";   and" 

(B)  Section  1402' bul)  of  such  Code  Ls 
further  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  there- 
of the  following  new  subpar;igraph  ■ 

"iD)  for  anv  taxable  ye.ir  ending  after 
1964.  (11  $5,400  mlnu.s  (11)  the  amount  of 
the  wages  paid  to  such  IndlvldUiil  during  the 
taxable  yenr;  or" 

(2i  .Section  3121  a  Ml)  of  such  Code 
(relating  to  deflnltlnn  of  wages)  Is  amended 
by  =;trlklng  out  "$4  snn "  each  pl.ice  It  appears 
and  In.sertlng  In  lieu  thereof  "85  400" 

i3i  The  second  sentence  ',f  section  3122 
of  .surh  Code  irelatliig  to  F't^leral  service)  l.s 
amended  by  striking  o,it  "$4,800"  and  Insert- 
ing In  lieu  thererrf  "$5,400". 

'4  I  Section  3125  of  such  Code  'relating  to 
ret'ir-.s  In  the  case  of  governmental  em- 
ployees in  Gviam  and  Amern-an  Samoa)  Is 
amended  by  ^'rlklng  r>ut  '$4. 800"  where  It 
appears  In  sub-ectlons  ( ,i  i  and  (b)  and  In- 
serting In  lieu  thereof  "$5,400" 

(5i  Section  6413(c)(1)  of  such  Code 
(relating  to  special  refunds  of  employment 
taxes  I    l.s   amended 

I  .A  I  by  inserting  and  prior  to  the  calen- 
d  vr  vear  19S5 "  after  "the  calendar  year 
1958" 

I  Bi  by  Inserting  after  "exceed  $4,800."  the 
following:  "or  iC)  during  any  calendar  year 
after  the  calendar  yenr  1964.  the  wages  re- 
ceived by  him  during  such  year  exceed 
$5  -ion  "  ;ind 

*"  by  Insertmp;  before  the  period  at  the 
end  thereof  the  folI<iwlng-  "and  before  1965. 
or  which  exceed"!  the  tax  with  respect  to  the 
flrs*^  ?.=)  400  of  euch  w.^ges  received  In  such 
calenr!  ir  year   after    1964" 

(6i  Section  6413(ci  (2rr  A)  of  such  Code 
(relating  to  refunds  of  eriiployment  taxes  In 
the  ca.'f  of  Federal  employees)  is  amended 
by  striking  out  "or  *4  800  for  anv  calendar 
year  af^er  1958"  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
".$4  800  for  the  calendar  vear  1959  I960.  1961. 
1962.  1963.  or  1964,  or  $5  400  for  any  calendar 
year    af'er    1964" 

ICI    TTie  amendments  made  by  subsections 
( a )  1 1 )  and  (  a    i  3  i  ( A ) .  and  the  amendments 
made  by  subj^ectlon    (bi    (except    paragraph 
( 1 )   thereof  I ,  shall  apply  only  with  respect  t<Vv. 
remui.rratlon  paid  af'er  n^cember  1964     The 


amendments  by  made  huoocciiona  (a)(2). 
ia»(3i(B).and  (b)(1)  shall  tpply  only  with 
respect  to  taxable  years  ending  after  1964 
The  amendment  made  by  subsection  (a)(4) 
shall  apply  only  with  respect  to  calendar 
years   after   1964 

Changes  in  tax  schedule'^ 
Sec    18    (a)    Section   1401   of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of    1954    (relating   to   rate  of 
tax  on  self-employment  Income)   Is  amended 
to  read  as  follows 

"Sec    1401    Rate  of  tax 

"In  addition  to  other  taxes,  there  shall  be 
Imposed  for  each  taxable  year,  on  the  self- 
employment  Income  of  every  Individual,  a 
tax  as  follows: 

"(1)  In  the  case  of  any  taxable  year  be- 
ginning after  December  31.  1964.  and  before 
January  1.  1966.  the  tax  shall  be  equal  to  5  7 
percent  of  the  amount  of  the  self-employ- 
ment Income  for  such  taxable  year; 

"(2)  In  the  case  of  any  taxable  year  be- 
ginning after  December  31,  1965.  and  before 
January  1.  1968.  the  tax  shall  be  equal  to  6 
percent  of  the  amount  of  the  self-employ- 
ment Income  for  such  taxable  year; 

"(3)  In  the  case  of  any  taxable  year  be- 
ginning after  December  31,  1967.  and  before 
January  1.  1971,  the  tax  shall  be  equal  to  6  8 
percent  of  the  amount  of  the  self-employ- 
ment Income  for  such  taxable  year;  and 

"(4)  In  the  case  of  any  taxable  year  be- 
ginning after  December  31,  1970,  the  tax  shall 
be  equal  to  7  2  percent  of  the  amount  of  the 
self-employment  income  for  such  taxable 
vear  " 

(b)  Section  3101  of  such  Code  (relating  to 
rate  of  tax  on  employees  under  the  Federal 
In.surance  Contributions  Act )  Is  amended  to 
read  as  follows: 

Sec.  3101    Rate  of  tax 

"In  addition  to  other  taxes,  there  Is  hereby 
Imposed  on  the  Income  of  every  Individual 
a  tax  equal  to  the  following  percentages  of 
the  wages  (as  defined  In  section  3121(a)  )  re- 
ceived by  him  with  respect  to  employment 
(as  defined  in  section  3121(bn  — 

"(It  with  respect  to  wages  received  during 
the  calendar  year  1965.  the  rate  shall  be  3  8 
percent: 

"(2  I  with  respect  to  wages  received  during 
the  calendar  years  1966  and  1967.  the  rate 
shall  be  4  percent; 

"(3)  with  respect  to  wages  received  during 
the  calendar  years  1968,  1969.  and  1970.  the 
rite  shall  be  4  5  percent,  and 

"(4)  with  respect  to  wages  received  after 
December  31.  1970.  the  rate  shall  be  4  8  per- 
cent " 

ic)  Section  3111  of  such  Code  (relating  to 
rate  of  tax  on  employers  under  the  Federal 
Insurance  Contrlbullona  Act)   Is  amended  to 
read  as  follows: 
"Sec  3111.  Rate  of  Ux. 

"In  addition  to  other  taxes,  there  Is  hereby 
lmp<3sed  on  every  employer  an  excise  tax. 
with  respect  to  having  Individuals  In  his 
employ,  equal  to  the  following  percentages 
of  the  wages  (is  defined  in  section  3121  la)  ) 
paid  by  him  with  respect  U)  employment  (us 
defined  In  section  312Ub)  )  — 

"(1 )  with  respect  to  wages  paid  durlry?  the 
calendar  year  1965.  the  rate  shall  be  3  8  per- 
cent; 

"(2)  with  respect  to  wages  paid  during  the 
calendar  years  1966  and  1967.  the  rate  shall 
be  4  percent: 

"(3)  with  respect  to  wages  paid  during  the 
calendar  years  1968.  1969.  and  1970.  the  rate 
shall  be  4  5  percent;  and 

"(4)  with  respect  to  wages  paid  after  De- 
cember 31,  1970,  the  rate  shall  be  4  8  per- 
cent" 

(d)  t  1 )  The  proviso  In  section  3201  of  such 
Code  (relating  to  rate  of  tax  on  employees 
under  Railroad  Retirement  Tax  Act)  Is 
amended  lA'  Inserting  after  "at  such  time" 
the  following:   "(determined  under  the  pro- 


visions of  section  3101  as  m  effect  on  June  l. 
1964)". 

(2)  The  proviso  In  section  3211  of  such 
Code  irelatlUK  to  rate  of  tax  on  employee 
representatives  utider  Railroad  Retirement 
Tax  Act)  Is  amended  bv  inserting  after  "at 
such  time"  the  following  "(determined  un- 
der the  provisions  of  section  3101  as  In  effect 
on  June  1.  1964)". 

(3)  Section  3221(b)  of  such  Code  (relating 
to  rate  of  tax  on  employers  under  Railroad 
Retirement  Tax  Act)  Is  amended  by  m.-^ert- 
ing  after  "at  such  time"  the  following  "(de- 
termined under  the  provisions  of  section 
3111  as  In  elTect  on  June  1.  1964)  " 

(e)  The  amendment  made  by  subsection 
la)  shall  apply  onlv  with  respect  to  taxable 
vcars  beginning  after  December  31,  1964. 
The  am.endments  made  bv  subsections  (b) 
and  (c)  shall  apply  only  with  respect  to  re- 
muneration paid  after  December  31.  1964 

Tht^  CH.MRM.AN  rur.MiaiU  to  th(- 
rulo,  no  amfiidrncius  arc  in  ordt^r  rx- 
cept  amoiidincnt.s  olTort'd  bv  diipctioii  of 
the  Committep  on  Wavs  and  Moans. 

Aro  there  any  ronimittri-'  aniond- 
ments'' 

Mr.  MILLS  Mr  Chaii-man,  tlK-.c  a-o 
no  C'lmmittfc  an-iff.dnicit-^ 

Tho  r}{.MRM.-\N'  ri.di-r  flic  i-ilc  thr 
Cominittfo  rises 

Ace  irdinuly.  tho  Commit  too  msr.  and 
the  Speaker  havinK  resumed  tlic  <^hair. 
Mr.  O'Har.a  of  Michiuan.  Chaiinvm  of 
the  Committee  of  the  Wholt^  Hous.^  on 
the  State  of  the  Union  r'^jwrtrd  that  that 
Committee  havin"  had  'indcr  cnns:dt>ra- 
tlon  the  bill  •}in  WhCy^-  to  inrrca.so 
beneflt.s  undt^i-  'he  P'edi^ral  nld-aue.  .sur- 
vivor?, and  di-.ibilitv  in.sui-anrc  svst(mi, 
to  providt^  chi'ii  s  i:isina:ico  benefit-^  be- 
yond ace  18  while  in  .school,  to  iiro\irie 
widou'.s  benc^flts  at  ace  60  o!i  a  rodurod 
ba.si.s,  to  provide  ben.eflt.s  for  ccrtakn  in- 
dividuals not  otherwi.so  cMinblf^  at  are 
72.  to  improve  the  actuarial  ■status  of  t!i(^ 
trust  funds,  to  extend  Cdvorai-e  aiid  for 
other  purposes,  pursnaiu  to  Hou^e  Ki^so- 
lutlon  8(12.  he  reported  th(^  bill  back  to 
the  Hous^ 

The  SPKAKKR  rndrv  the  rule,  the 
previous  que.stion  is  ordered 

The  question  Is  on  t)io  fMmrossment 
and  third  readi-..'  of  tb.r  bill 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  encro.s.sed 
and  read  a  third  time,  and  was  read  the 
thi^d  time 

Tlie  SPFAKKR.  The  question  is  nn 
the  pa-s.saee  of  the  bill 

The  question  was  tikcn:  ar.d  the 
Speaker  announced  thai  Ihc  i\\v<  ap- 
peared to  have  it 

Mr  MILL.S  Mr  Speaker  T  obiect  to 
the  vote  on  the  proiind  that  a  quorum  is 
not  present  and  make  the  point  of  order 
that  a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  SPFAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum 
is  not  p'esent 

The  Doorkeeper  will  close  the  doors. 
the  Sereeant  at  Arms  will  notify  absent 
Members,  and  the  Clerk  will  call  the 
roll. 

The  question  was  taken:  and  there 
were— yeas  388.  nays  8.  not  voting  35, 
as  follows : 

(Roll   No    193] 


lor,', 
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Abbitt 

Abele 

Ahrrnethy 

Adair 

Addabbo 

Albert 


YEAS— 388 

Anderson 

.^nllr<■ws.  Ala 
Andrews. 
N    Oak 
Arends 

Ahlibrodlt 


Ashley 

A.*!  h  more 

Asplnall 

.\'i(-hincIoss 

Ayrea 

Baldwin 


Barrett 

Barry 

Bass 

Bates 

Battln 

Becker 

BecKworth 

Bcklier 

Bell 

Biunett.  Fla. 

Berr>- 

Betts 

Blatnlk 

Boggs 

Boland 

Boiling 

Bolton. 

Frances  P. 
Bolton. 

Oliver  P. 
Bonner 
Bow 

Brademas 
Bray 
Brock 
Bromweil 
Brooits 
Broomflcld 
Brotzman 
Brown.  Olilo 
Broyhiil.  N.C. 
Broyliill.  Va. 
Burke 
Burkhalter 
Burleson 
Burton.  Calif. 
Burton,  Utali 
Byrne.  Pa 
Byrnes,  Wl?. 
Cahill 
Cameron 
Carey 
Casey 
Cederbcrg 
Celier 

Chamberlain 
Chelf 

Chenoweth  ; 
Clancy 
Clark 

Clawson,  Del 
Cleveland 
Cohelan 
Collier 
Colmer 
Conte 
Cooley 
Corbett 
Corman 
Cramer 
Cunningham 
Curtln 
Curtis 
Daddario 
Dague 
Danltls 
Davis,  Ga. 
Davis,  Tcnn. 
Dawson 
Dflaney 
Dent 
Denton 
Dcrounlan 
Derwinskl 
Devine 
D..>-s 
D,:;K'ell 
I>ile 

Donohue 
Dorn 
Dowdy 
Downing 
Dulskl 
Dwyer 
Edmondson 
Edwards 
Elliott 
Ellsworth 
B\'erett 
Fallon 
Parbstein 
Fascell 
Feii^han 
Flndley 
PinncLian 
Pino 
Plsher 
Flood 
Flynt 

Prik-'iirtV 

Ford 
Forrester 

F"ur,taln 
Fraser 


Frellngliuysen 

Frlodel 

Fulton,  Pa. 

h  niton,  Tenn, 

Fuqua 

Gui;at;her 

Oarmatz 

Gary 

Gatlungs 

Giaimo 

Ci.bbons 

Gilbert 

Gill 

Glenn 

Cnii.'alez 

Go'  niell 

G.>.  dlinu 

G:  .ibowblci 

iil.W'A 

Gray 

Cirecn,  Oreg. 

Ciieen,  Pa. 

GiitSu 

Griffiths 

Gross 

Grover 

Gubser 

Gurney 

Hu-;an,  Ga 

Ha.;cn,  ralif. 

H.ilev 

Hall 

HalliMk 

Ha. pern 

Hanna 

Hansen 

Harding 

Hardy 

Harrison 

Harsha 

H,i:  M  V,  Ind 

H,i:-.  ey.  Midi. 

H.iwklns 

Hays 

He.iley 

H.<  hler 

Hi  iiilcrson 

He:l..n!; 

Ho>'\  en 

Hotlman 

Hi.iiti.'ld 

Holland 

Koran 

Horlon 

Hosrner 

Hucidleslon 

Hull 

Hutcliin.son 

Irliurd 

J.irman 

J  iiniii|j:s 

Jensen 

Joelson 

Johnson,  Calif 

.loliii.^on.  I'a 

Jiihnson,  Wi."^. 

Jonas 

Jones,  Ala. 

Karsten 

Karth 

Ka'-tenmeier 

Kelly 

Ket)i;h 

Kilgore 

Klnit,  Calif. 

K.r,.i   N.Y. 

Kirwan 

Kiuczynskl 

Knox 

Knrnetiay 

Ktinkcl 

K\  1 

1  .arc! 

I-aiidrum 

I  an).:en 

Latta 

Leggett 

I. 'nnon 

r.bonall 

l-indsay 

I  ;p^(  onib 

I  -i:  •,  La. 

Lom-.  Md 

.M.riorv 

M.  Ciilloch 

Ml  Dade 

.Ml  DoweU 

ML-Fall 

Mi'Intire 

M   Leakey 

MeMiUan 

MiicdniKUd 

MacOret^or 

M.uiden 


Mahon 

MaiUiard 

Marsh 

Martin.  Calif. 

Martin.  Mass. 

Martin,  Nebr 

Mathlas 

Matsunaga 

Matthews 

May 

Meadcr 

Michel 

Miller,  Calif. 

Miller,  N.Y. 

Milliken 

Mills 

Minish 

Mmshall 

Monai'an 

Montoya 

Mooie 

Moorhead 

Morgan 

Morrison 

Morse 

Morton 

Mosher 

Mos.s 

Multer 

Murphy,  111. 

Murphy,  NY. 

Murray 

Natcher 

Nedzl 

Nelsen 

Nix 

O  Hara,  III. 

O  Hara.  Mich. 

O  Konskl 

Oiscn.  Mont. 

Oson.  Minn. 

O  N.^lll 

Gt.m.'rs 

O-tertag 

Pat  man 

Patten 

Pelly 

Pepper 

Perkins 

Plalbin 

Pike 

P:lllon 

Pirnic 

Poace 

PolT 

Prue 

Pucmskl 

Puree  11 

Qule 

Quillen 

Randall 

Rcld,  111. 

Held.  N.Y. 

Reifcl 

Reuss 

Rhodes,  Ariz. 

Rhodes,  Pa. 

Rich 

Riehlman 

Rlvi?rs,  Alaska 

Rivers.  S.C. 

Roberts,  AJa. 

Roberts,  Tex. 

Robi.son 

Rodlno 

Roticrs.  Colo. 

Rollers,  Fla. 

Rooney,  N.Y. 

Roorey,  Pa. 

Roosevelt 

Rosinlhal 

Rostenkowskl 

Roudcbush 

Roush 

Roybal 

Rumsfeld 

R\an,  Mich. 

Ryan,  N.Y. 

Si.  George 

St  Germain 

St   Onge 

Savior 

Schadeberg 

Schenck 

Schneebell 

Schwelker 

Sell  wen  gel 

Scott 

Sec  rest 

Selden 

Senner 

Shipley 

Short 

Sh  river 


Slbal 

Sickles 

Slkes 

Slier 

Slsk 

Skubltz 

Smith,  Calif. 

Smith,  Iowa 

Smith,  Va. 

Snyder 

Springer 

Staebler 

Stafford 

Staggers 

Steed 

Stephens 

Stlnson 

Stratton 

Stubbleflold 

Sullivan 

Taft 


Beermann 

Bruce 

Foreman 


Talcott 

Taylor 

Teague,  Calif. 

Thomas 

Tiiompson,  N.J. 

Thompson.  Tex 

Thomson.  Wis. 

Tcllefson 

Trimble 

Tuck 

Tnpper 

Tuten 

Udall 

Ullman 

Van  Deerlin 

Vanik 

Vinson 

Waggonncr 

W.itson 

Watts 

Weaver 

NAYS — 8 

Johansen 

P.ekle 

Pool 


Weltner 

Westland 

Whalley 

Wharton 

White 

Whltener 

Whitten 

Wickersham 

Widiiall 

Williams 

Wilson,  Bob 

Wilson. 

Charles  H. 
Wilson,  Ind. 
Winstead 
Wydler 
Wyman 
Young 
Younper 
Zablockl 


Ropers,  Tex. 
Utt 


NOT   VOTING— 35 


Alger 
Avery 
Baker 
Baring 

Bennett.  Mich. 
Brown.  Calif. 
Buckley 
Clausen, 
Don  a 
Duncan 
Evlns 
Harris 


HeV.ert 

Jones,  Mo, 

Kee 

Keith 

Kiltaurn 

Lankford 

Lesinskl 

1  loyd 

Morris 

N.iiblad 

O'Brien.  N. 

Passman 


Pilcher 

Powell 

Rains 

Stieppard 

Slack 

Teague,  Tex. 

Thompson,  La. 

Toll 

Van  Pelt 

Wullhauser 

Willis 

Wripht 


So  the  bill  wa.s  pa.sscd. 

The  Clerk  announced  I'ce  following 
pairs: 

Mr.  H6bcrt  with  Mr.  Deii  H.  Clausen. 

Mr.  Evins  with  Mrs   Baker. 

Mrs.  Kce  with  Mr.  WiiUhauscr. 

Mr.  Rains  with  Mr    .Mj^er 

Mr.  Toll  with  Mr.  Bennett  of  Michigan. 

Mr.  Duncan  with  Mr.  Kilburn. 

Mr.  Passman  with  Mr.  Avery. 

Mr.  Baring  with  Mr,  Keitli. 

Mr.  Harris  with  Mr   Van  Pelt. 

Mr.  Lesinskl  with  Mr,  Nnrblad, 

Mr.  Teague  of  Texas  with  Mr.  O'Brien  of 
New  York. 

Mr.  Thonip.son  of  Louisiana  with  Mr,  Slack. 

Mr.  Powell  with  Mr  Sheppard. 

Mr.  Pilcher  with  Mr.  Lankford. 

Mr.  Morris  with  Mr  Buckley. 

Mr.  Willis  with  Mr.  Wright. 

Mr.  BRUCE  changed  his  vote  from 
"yea"'  to  "nay." 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

The  doors  were  opened. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

Mr.  ULLMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  Members  speak- 
ing on  the  bill  just  considered  be  per- 
mitted to  include  extraneous  matter  in 
their  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr.  Al- 
bert). Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered. 

There  was  no  objection. 


OZARK  NATIONAL  RIVERS,  STATE 
OF  MISSOURI 

Mr.  BOLLING,  from  the  Committee  on 
Rules,  reported  the  following  privileged 
resolution  (H.  Res.  807,  Rept.  1634), 
which  was  referred  to  the  House  Cal- 
endar, and  ordered  to  be  printed : 

Resolved.  That  upon  the  adoption  of  this 
resolution  It  shall  be  In  order  to  move  that 


the  House  resolve  Itself  Into  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union 
for  the  consideration  of  the  bill  (H.R,  1803) 
to  provide  for  the  establishment  of  the  Ozark 
National  Rivers  in  the  State  of  Missouri,  and 
for  other  purposes.  After  general  debate, 
which  shall  be  confined  to  the  bill  and  shall 
continue  not  to  exceed  one  hour,  to  be 
equally  divided  and  controlled  by  thp  chair- 
man and  ranking  minority  member  of  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs, 
the  bill  shall  be  read  for  amendment  under 
the  five-minute  rule.  It  shall  be  In  order 
to  consider  the  substitute  amendment  rec- 
ommended by  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs  now  in  the  bill  and  such  sub- 
stitute for  the  purpose  of  amendment  shall 
be  considered  under  the  five-minute  rule  as 
an  original  bill.  At  the  conclusion  of  such 
consideration  the  Committee  shall  rise  and 
report  the  bill  to  the  House  with  such  amend- 
ments as  may  have  been  adopted,  and  any 
member  may  demand  as  separate  vote  In  the 
House  on  any  of  the  amendments  adopted 
in  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  to  the  bill 
or  committee  substitute.  The  previous  ques- 
tion shall  be  considered  as  ordered  ^n  the 
bill  and  amendments  thereto  to  final  pas- 
sage wtihout  Intervening  motion  except  one 
motion  to  recommit  with  or  without  instruc- 
tions. After  the  pa.ssage  of  the  bill  H.R.  1803, 
it  Ghal  be  in  order  in  the  House  to  take  from 
the  Speaker's  table  the  bill  S.  16  and  to 
move  to  strike  otit  all  after  the  enacting 
clause  of  said  Senate  bill  and  to  insert  In 
lieu  thereof  the  provisions  contained  In  H.R. 
1803  as  passed  by  the  House. 


SOME    $2 '2    BILLION    GAMBLED    ON 
FOREIGN  LOTTERIES 

Mr.  FTNO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous con-ent  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my  re- 
marks, and  to  include  tables. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  FINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  the  past 
few  weeks,  I  have  brought  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Members  of  this  Congress  a 
report  on  gross  receipts  and  net  incomes 
from  81  government-run  lotteries  around 
the  world.  All  of  these  countries  have 
found  that  lotteries  not  only  yield  high 
revenues  but  also  help  eliminate  under- 
world problems.  In  all  of  these  81  coun- 
tries, the  gambling  spirit  of  its  people  is 
legally  recognized  and  capitalized  on  by 
its  governments. 

Unfortunately,  we,  in  the  United 
States,  stand  virtually  alone  among  the 
nations  of  the  world  in  our  hypocrisy 
in  refusing  to  recognize  and  accept  the 
wisdom  and  advantages  of  a  national 
lottery-. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  difficult  for  our  tax- 
payers to  understand  our  Government's 
sanctimonious  attitude  about  gambling 
when  we  know  that  gambling  in  this 
country  is  a  $100  billion  a  year  tax-free 
monopoly  which  is  and  continues  to  be 
the  chief  source  of  revenue  to  the  under- 
world crime  syndicates, 

A  government-run  lottery  in  the 
United  States,  like  in  Puerto  Rico,  Ire- 
land, Germany,  Italy,  France,  and  other 
foreign  countries,  would  not  only  satisfy 
the  American  thirst  to  gamble  but  would 
shut  off  the  flow  of  billions  of  dollars 
now  siphoned  off  by  the  underworld  and 
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by  many  of  these  foreiun-run  lotterirs 
More  importantly,  a  national  lottt-ry  in 
the  United  States  would  eii.>ily  produce 
over  $10  billion  a  Vfar  ::i  additional  rev- 
enue which  could  bt^  used  for  tax  cuts 
and  reduction  of  our  national  debt. 

In  1963,  the  81  foreitrn  countries,  listed 
below,  took  in  Kro>-s  rec^-ipts  of  almost 
$_'■.  billion  from  tt,>  legally  operated 
fccovermnent  lotteru's.  The  total  income 
to  the  governmer.us  came  to  over  S852 
million  which  was  used  for  hospitals, 
schools,      housing.       welfare.       charity. 


science,  m.edicare.  public  developments, 
and  other  worthwhile  projects. 

Mr  Speaker,  is  It  not  time  tiiat  we 
showed  similar  wisdom  and  courage  in 
this  countr>'?  Is  it  not  time  that  we  rr- 
moved  the  blinders  and  recognized  tlie 
obvlou-s — that  the  urge  to  gamble  is  a 
universal  human  trait  that  should  be 
reculated  and  controlled  for  our  own 
welfare  and  benefit? 

Why  can  we  not  profit  from  the  lucra- 
tive e.xperiences  of  these  81  foreign  coun- 
tries^    When  are  we  going  to  have  the 


guts  to  face  up  to  the  fiscal  facts  of  Ufe 
and  capitalize  on  the  normal  ganiblinft 
spirit  of  our  American  peoplt-'  Why 
can  we  not  follow  ihv  Itad  taktn  bv  Now 
Hampshire  which  has  already  started  to 
enjoy  the  fiscal  advantages  of  a  tiovern- 
ment-run  lottery? 

Mr.  Six>aker.  I  am  happy  to  list  below 
the  81  foreign  countries  which  recogmze 
and  accept  the  fact  that  gambling  is  a 
fact  of  life  and  should  be  made  to  work 
for  the  public  Kood  rather  than  against 
It: 
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\T\ie  boQ.l  .)rt<Ty  eipeii^l  to  start  July  1964 

BEEP   IMPOKI'    LlMU.ATiON 

Mr.  NEL^EN  M:  Speaker.  I  a.sk 
unanimous  con-sent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  n  vi.se  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tomjx'i--  I-  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  tiio  ^enf  U-man 
from  Minnesota? 

There  wa.s  no  objection. 

Mr.  NEL.SEN  Mr  Sp«'aker.  on  April 
29  I  called  to  the  attention  of  the  House 
an  article  that  appeared  m  the  May  is- 
sue of  the  Farm  Journal,  which  read  a-s 
io;iows: 

FYom  the  May  1964  l<<8ue  or  the  Firm 
Juiiriial  I 

Kp<»p  an  eve  on  these  political  shenaniganu 
ii'-er  beef  impr.rts  The  Senators  who  voted 
d. 'Wn  (46  to  44)  the  Hrtislca  amendment  to 
curb  beef  imp^irts  .ire  feeling  t.he  he;it  baric 
h>me  They  find  ',hey  misjudged  farmers 
feellfips.     Now  they  want  lo  "get  on  record" 


'  I'rise  bond  lottery  slnc»  tOAO. 

•  I9rt2  (Imu'i-s  avillahle 

•  Rfpiit'dc  of  r'onco  start«i|  March  liKt. 

!■  K  I  CoauuiiiM  oountry:  tnroriiiution  not  available. 

II  ll  ronjUdtndaHlfldMlllal,  llEliri\'>  ^iH' >-»tiiimt>':i^ 

..  ,  ,  ,.  _.  „,. — ,.,rtO. 


with  another  vote— «Bpecl»lly  those  who  are 
running  for  reelection  'his  fall  This  In- 
cludes Miijorlty  Lender  MANsriEi-D.  Democrixt. 
of  Montana,  who  voted  against  the  Hruaka 
.amendment 

So  look  for  the  Senate  to  vote  to  curtail 
meat  imports  But  thai  s  only  the  flrat  act 
of  the  play.  The  second  will  be  played  In  the 
House  The  slrateRy  at  present  la  to  let  the 
Senate  s  meat  Import  bill  "get  loaf  In  the 
House  In  the  clocitti?  rush  to  gel  to  the  poUt- 
;cal  conventions  That  wuy  the  Senators  get 
off  the  hook  and  the  administration  keeps 
Ita  agreement  Riving  Au-stralla  and  New  Zea- 
land a  high  share  of  our  market 

Mr  Si^eaker.  later,  on  May  18,  I  re- 
ffired  to  another  .statement  enlitl(>d 
■  Wa.shin«ton  Whispers."  which  appeared 
m  the  US  News  &  World  Report  which 
I  would  like  to  a«ain  call  to  the  attention 
of  th's  body: 

Washinoton  Witispms 

The  White  House  has  no  Intention  of  sup- 
porting a  law  that  would  Impoae  import  quo- 


tas on  beef  However,  to  appease  w.-stern 
Senators  White  House  strategy  Is  s.ud  to  be 
to  accept  passage  of  a  quota  bill  by  the  Sen- 
ate and  then  bottle  up  the  measure  in  the 
House. 

Mr  Speaker,  the  ru'nor  mil!  m  Wivsh  • 
ini;ton  grinds  out  many  fantiiMic  .^lorie."!. 
but  here  i.^one  rumoi  that  ha.^  per.^isted 
over  a  peri(xi  of  many  inonth.-^  Wr  now 
f-ee  a  part  of  th.i-  rumor  btoom:!.  •  fact 
because  yesterday  the  .Sonat^^  pa-sscd  the 
boof  import  limit.iiti.in  bill  bv  a  \ote  of 
72  to  1.5.  and  the  rumur  still  persi.-i.s  that 
the  bill  will  be  conveniently  co; i-rcd  up 
and  lost  in  the  Hou.se 

I  submit  to  this  body  th.;it  if  tl.r  bill 
IS  L'M.  .d  in  the  Sen:it.'  it  .■~!;ouId  br  i-i>od 
In  the  Hou.se.  and  I  )'.■  !>«'  tliat  'h.  entire 
rumor  dcH\s  not  ix'v  >mr  f.ict  but  Instead, 
that  an  :mport  limitation  bii:  i.-  [  a.^sod 
The  farmers  of  America  ha\c  Ion  :  been 
subjected  to  the  political  shenanlL-ans  of 
our  legislative  bodies     Many  a  cur\r  ball 
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Yi&s  whistled  by  the  ears  of  our  American 
farmtrs,  and  it  is  time  they  were  given 
a  .--trill  ;ht  delixeiT  of  facts  and  perform- 
ai.ci'  by  our  elected  Representatives  in 
Congress  .so  that  their  interest  might  be 
protected  on  a  fair  and  equitable  basis. 
So  I  say  to  my  coUeajiues  today,  let  us 
not  be  the  fall  guys  in  this  political 
scheme  to  soli  out  on  the  Nation's  beef 
farmers  We  should  adojjt  this  proposal 
passed  by  the  Senate  yesterday  so  that 
we  are  not  subject  to  the  criticism  of  hav- 
InK  fa. led  to  act  in  the  best  interest  of 
the  cattlemen  of  the  United  States. 


BARRY  GOLDWATER 

Mr.  HOUDEBUSH.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
ask  unan  mous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  California  (Mr.  Teague]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
RfAoRo  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPE.-\KER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  reque.st  of  the  gentleman 
from  Indiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  commend  to  the  attention  of 
my  colieauiies  the  following  column, 
•  Bafry  s  Oi)portunity :  Challenge  to  Lib- 
eral Dotima,"  which  appeared  In  the 
Ventura  County  Star-Free  Press  on  July 
24.  19G4 

It  should  be  jxiinted  out  that  this  ex- 
cellent newspaper  ordinarily  takes  edi- 
torial positions  which  would  be  consid- 
ered by  most  persons  to  be  on  the  "lib- 
eral" side  I  anticipate  that  in  all  likeli- 
hood the  paper  will  recommend  the  elec- 
tion of  Lyndon  B.  Johnson.  Mr.  Gene 
Gisley.  the  staff  writer  who  authored  the 
column,  IS  a  man  I  believe  to  be  of  rather 
libeial  persuasion,  but  who  does  a  truly 
outstanding  job  of  fairly  and  accurately 
presenting  both  sides  of  the  issues. 

I  feel  sure  that  those  in  Congress 
who  support  Senator  Goldwater.  includ- 
in;:  those  of  us  who  do  not  agree  with 
him  on  every  i.ssue.  will  wish  to  join  me 
in  commending  Mr  Gisley  for  an  article 
which  i,s  truly  outstanding  in  its  fairness 
a:',d  obiectivity. 

Wo  can  only  hope  that  in  the  ensuing 
weeks  such  newspapers  as  the  New  York 
Times  ai.d  the  Washington  Post  will  be 
as  f;u>-  and  objective  in  giving  their 
readers  a  true  and  accurate  presentation 
(^f  the  issues  to  be  decided  in  November, 
as  \v>  H  as  of  Barry  Goldwater  himself. 
To  d;ite  in  my  opinion,  they  have  not 
done  sn 

The  above  mentioned  follows: 
Barry's  OrroRrrNirT:  Challenge  TO 
Liberal  Dogma 
(By  Gene  aisley) 

The  scene  of  political  battle  shifts  now 
to  the  Congres.s  which  meets  in  a  4-weelc  ses- 
sion between  the  cnnventlons  and  before  the 
presidential  r.-xmn-ilpn  begins  In  earnest. 
Th.it  se!v:inn  will  offer  Senator  Goldwater 
•1  <~!!inre  -if  he  chooses  to  use  It — to  recast 
an  unfavorable  Image  held  by  many  of  his 
detractors. 

Revising  his  Image  will  not  be  easy  If  for 
no  other  reason  than  that  the  Democrats 
In  Conere<=s  will  be  out  to  discredit  him  in 
his  new  role  a.s  party  leader. 

In  one  way.  Senator  Goldwater  may  be 
h!s  own  worst  enemy.  That  is  In  his  inabil- 
ity to  make  himself  clearly  understood — and 


It  Is  not  enough  for  the  Senator  to  assert 
that  the  misunderstandings  are  willful. 

The  charitable  view  of  the  Senator's  diffi- 
culty is  that  he  shoots  from  the  hip — a  habit 
more  forgivable  In  a  Senator  than  In  a 
President.  A  more  damning  view  of  the  prac- 
tice Is  that  he  speaks  first  to  please  his  parti- 
sans, then  amends  his  meaning  to  disarm 
those  offended  by  his  words. 

Beyond  thLs  Senator  Goldw.'vter  has  been 
damaged  by  unflattering  impressions  created 
and  nurtured  by  those  who  know  that  per- 
sonal attacks  are  more  effective  than  reasoned 
argument. 

A  RELIC,  OR — '> 

One  of  these  is  the  stereotype  of  Senator 
Goldwater  as  a  relic  from  tlie  past,  a  man 
curiously  out  of  touch  with  mociern  times. 
Actually,  he  may  be  the  most  modern  presi- 
dential candidate  ever  nominated.  He  flies 
his  own  Jet  plane;  he  is  trained  in  electron- 
ics; he  operates  his  own  ham  radio  set.  He 
Is,  we  are  told.  Intrigued  by  gadgetry  and  he 
lives  in  a  house  of  glass  and  stone  on  the 
Nation's  last  frontier.  (One  barely  avoids 
calling  it  a  new  frontier.) 

Another  of  the  cliches  about  Goldwater 
is  that  the  Senator  is  surrounded  by  a  band 
of  humorless  profes.'-ionals  whose  intellectual 
capacities  are  limited  to  copy-book  maxims 
They  are  not  that,  of  cour.sc  T'le  Goid- 
water  Inner  circle  -  the  Kitchels  the  Klcin- 
dlensts  and  the  Borches  who  wryly  call 
themselves  the  "Arizijna  Mafia'  — are  no: 
sharply  defined  .i>'  yet  but  after  la.^t  week 
in  San  Francisco  few  will  debate  their  ca- 
pacities. 

But  the  Goldwater  philo.-^'^phy  stem?,  frt  m 
a  group  of  thinkers  v.ho'^c  intellectual  cre- 
dentials are  as  valid  as  any  of  tlie  liberal.-:. 
Among  them,  and  naming  only  the  first  re- 
called, are  such  as  'William  Buckley,  Rus- 
sell Kirk,  James  Burnhani.  James  Kilpatrlck. 
and  Morrle  Ryskind.  The  list  would  include 
college  professors  and  distinguished  editor?; 
as  well  as  graduates  of  Harvard,  Yale,  and 
the  London  School  of  Economics. 

A    SIMILARlry 

There  Is,  additionally,  the  notion  that  the 
ideas  advanced  by  these  conservatives  are 
gleaned  unchanged  from  the  18th  century 
and  are  totally  and  automatically  out  of 
step  with  mtxlern  problems. 

But  the  automatic  liberal  reacts  to  the 
dead  hand  of  a  society  almost  as  different 
from  today's  as  the  18th  century.  And  he 
shows  no  more  willlngnes  than  the  conserva- 
tive to  reevaluate  those  long  unchallenged 
principles. 

Consider,  for  example,  the  role  of  the  indi- 
vidual in  a  complex  society.  The  Goldwater 
philosophers.  If  not  Mr.  Goldwater  himself. 
hold  that  Individuality  can  and  must  be 
sustained.  This  opinion  collides  with  the 
notion  that  each  of  us  must  submerge  him- 
self In  a  group,  must  adopt  the  collective 
concepts  of  a  labor  union,  a  professional  so- 
ciety, a  social  or  economic  clique. 

Or  consider  the  role  of  the  State  For  the 
long  past,  Federal  aid  has  been  a  narcotic 
for  the  relief  of  regional.  State  or  local  prob- 
lems although  the  sharing  of  collective  so- 
lutions may  Impose  a  greater  burden  upon 
each  of  us  than  separate  solutions  would 
have  imposed  individually. 

RACIAL    CONFLICT 

In  the  matter  of  racial  relations,  too,  a 
reappraisal  is  overdue.  Negro  demands  for 
legal  equality  have  been  honored,  as  they 
should  have  been.  But  too  many  Negroes 
now  expect  that  social  equality  and  personal 
respect  can  be  achieved  on  demand,  without 
their  being  earned.  Some  conversation  Is 
needed  on  whether  that  respect  is  advanced 
by  tossing  bricks  from  windows  onto  the 
heads  of  pyoUce  officers. 

The  Senator  already  has  questioned  some 
basic   assumptions   regardlne  the   graduated 


income  tax.  By  now,  most  of  us  are  aware 
that  the  tax  Is  not  truly  "graduated"  because 
of  the  possibilities  for  evasion  In  the  higher 
brackets.  We  are  beginning  to  generalize  that 
a  flat  tax — at  a  fraction  of  present  rates  but 
devoid  of  loopholes — would  raise  ample  rev- 
enue more  fairly  and  honestly.  Mr.  Gold- 
water  knows,  of  course,  that  the  preserva- 
tion of  tax  Inequalities  is  not  a  Democratic 
monopoly. 

Another  area  in  which  the  recent  dialog 
has  been  one  Sided  relates  to  respect  for  law 
and  order.  To  law-abiding  citizens,  it  often 
seems  that  the  rights  of  the  criminal  and 
the  criminal  suspect  are  defended  at  the  cost 
of  public  order  and  safety.  Many  have  been 
troubled  over  too-light  sentences,  undeserved 
probation,  and  premature  parole.  Comes 
now  seemingly  unreasonable  rules  of  crimi- 
nal procedure  which  prevent  a  suspect  from 
confessing  his  crime  without  Improbable  ad- 
vice to  do  so  from  his  attorney  and  the  Su- 
preme Court's  virtual  repeal  of  capital  pun- 
ishment beyond  the  power  of  the  public  to 
covmtermand. 

AN   OPPORTTJNTrY 

This  is  not  to  say  that  the  truth  has  been 
revealed  only  to  the  Goldwater  philosopher.^. 
It  is  merely  to  remark  that  Senator  Gold- 
water,  by  virtue  of  his  political  posture,  has 
a  unique  opportunity  to  advance  the  public 
good  by  assailing  some  long-unchallenged 
beliefs — asstuning,  of  course,  that  the  public 
will  not  reject  his  theses  out  of  hand. 

Unfortunately,  Mr.  Goldwater  may  be  re- 
strained from  this  discourse  by  the  knowl- 
edge that  any  retreat  to  reason  on  his  part 
surely  will  cost  him  votes  from  the  unthink- 
ing fringes  of  his  already  committed  band. 


PUBLIC   OPINION   POLL   RESULTS 

Mr.  ROUDEBUSH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
asii  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Weaver] 
may  extend  his  remarks  at  this  point 
in  the  Record  and  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Indiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  WEAVER.  Mr.  Speaker,  public 
opinion  polls  conducted  by  Members  of 
Congress  are  a  valuable  aid  in  determin- 
ing the  attitude  of  a  congressional  dis- 
trict on  the  important  legislation  facing 
this  Nation. 

I  am  pleased  to  report  that  more  than 
14,000  residents  of  the  24th  Pennsylvania 
District  participated  in  my  1964  poll. 

I  believe  the  district  represents  a  cross 
section  of  the  United  States  and  that 
the  poll  results  reflect  the  thinking  of 
the  Nation.  .^ 

A  whopping  81.5  percent  favored  a  re- 
duced foreign  aid  program,  while  79.8 
percent  indicated  support  for  a  consti- 
tutional amendment  to  permit  volimtary 
Bible  reading  and  prayer  in  the  public 
schools. 

The  participants  showed  by  a  wide 
margin  their  distaste  for  a  farm  subsidy 
program  with  mandatory  controls  and 
quotas.  A  total  of  76.1  percent  said  they 
did  not  favor  this  type  of  program. 

Also  shown  by  the  results  is  the  deep 
concern  of  the  residents  of  the  24th  Dis- 
trict over  U.S.  policies  in  Vietnam. 
Sixty-three  percent  favored  a  change  in 
American  political  and  military  policy 
in  the  Asian  country. 
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On  the  questions  of  establishiriK  a  do- 
mestic Peace  Corps  and  a  Civilian  Con- 
servation Corps  type  pronnim  there  was 
an  almost  equal  division  on  the  yrs  and 
no  answers  A  total  of  419  percent 
favored  creation  of  the  Peace  Corps, 
while  43  percent  were  opposed  On  the 
CCC-type  program  43  4  percent  were  in 
favor  and  39  6  .ikjainst 

On  World  War  I  pensions  there  was 
a  high  percentak'c  in  the-  undecided  cate- 


anry:  34  9  percent.  There  is  some  qu'-s- 
tion  as  to  the  accuracy  of  the  response 
on  this  issue  t>ecause  of  a  printinK 
error — the  boxes  which  the  individuals 
checkt'd  f  )r  an  answer  were  acridrntally 
left  off  the  questionnaires  Bt-cause  of 
this  error  man.v  did  not  answer  the  ques- 
tion. ThaM»  who  did  not  were  includiKi 
among  the  undecided 

The  poll  quest'ons  and  results  are  as 
follf>ws: 


ViTcrnl 


Ye« 


Do  you  ip|.ri)vp  thf  rrrtuwd  forelfm  aid  procnoD  proixurd  by  the  PftflMnilT    (Coat: 

■jta.UO.KO.KO  I"  !■"-'       ..■      --  — 

Po  \.>i;  f,i\<,r  1    :      -■  .>f  r.S  polif»«3»l-niilit«ry  policy  In  V|i-ln*m     

I)o  yiiii  fii.ir   1  firtn  •.iih«|fiy  propim  with  inau<!at<iry  controls  and  oiwtas'*    (lUKl 

(^«ir    ».vil7.*iii.in»» ,  .   .  

Would  '.  "11  f  ivor  .1  pri.iiosal  to  Incrrasp  tlw  ovrrtlmf  wtkjte  ftttfs^Jo  <loii»>l<'  tini*  tu  ncilw 

to  ilm-oiirijinf  excfsdve  ovrrUinp  In  the  Im>i»  th»t  unemployKl  workers  might  be 

hire.1  _ 

Do  \i>n    ipfrovp  flnnnclal  ni«<iictil  car*  tor  lh«  age<i  throuirh  un  inert  :«e  In  sadnl 

sfctir;ty  t.ixp'*         -   - ■.  

ShoiiM  ^'•'-  '■'■•  -ri'ition  h«-  am«>ntl»vl  to  iwrrnlt  voluntary  Hlhl*-  r»>  ViliriR  iukI  j*  >yer  In 

thf  piif.lif -■  ^' •  i-i'.         -,-    -   -    

I)(i  yoii  f  iwir  I  f :  »i  monthly  fiension  foe  Worlil  Wjt  I  vcttrana''     K'ost    $J.J1*,2<7.<»0 

thPUfvivr) --- 

.\Tf  voii  ri  f  IV or  of  a  2-year  extrnsion  of  the  urban  renewal  procram*    (Cwl:  (1.400,* 

(Km.imi  

1)0  vi>ii  ipprovf  themtaMishmentofa'lopicstloPeacr  Coriisasiiropcoe*!  by  Prest'lent 

.lohn.-i.iii  in  hi*  w  ir-ikKnitist-t»^'«rty  progriuii*    (Estlmati'd  cost  Isl  yrar:  $10,000.- 

IXKt  1  .      . -    - 

Do  von  *nppi>r'  •► r-  itlon  of  ii  rivlUan  Con.iervatlon  rofiw-tyw?  {iroCTum  n-cora- 

mtiv!.-!  y<\   '               iiilstr.itlon  In  Its  war  against  poverty?    (EsUmati-d  cost  tst 
yi'iir    tPJi.!""!.""'         - 
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POLITICAL  ARM  TWI.STING  OF  FED- 
ER.AL  KMPLOYEE.S 

Mr.  ROUDEBt'.^H  Mr  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  c msfnt  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Minne.sota  'Mr  NkistnI  may 
f^xtend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  inrlude  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  Ls  there 
objection  to  tb.--  lequesr  of  the  gentleman 
from  Indiana'' 

There  was  no  objection 

Mr.  NEL.SEN  Mr  .'^pf  ak^-r  I  W:\.s  In- 
terested to  read  in  thr  Wa.-^hlnL'ton  Post 
today  that  the  char-'f>s  I  have  made  of 
political  arm  twistinu  by  some  of  the  ex- 
ecutives of  the  Rural  Electrification  Ad- 
ministration are  now  cor.t'umed  by 
investigators  of  the  Civil  Service  Com- 
mission, On  the  basis  of  infoimatiun  I 
furnished  the  Investieators.  it  was  per- 
fectly clear  that  there  have  been  flasjrant 
violations  of  tt.f  law  in  pressurinrr  career 
Government  employees  into  making  po- 
litical contributions  Now  we  shall  see 
if  the  Justice  Department  takes  appro- 
priate acti(fn  against  the  officials  who  are 
responsible. 

I    request    that    the    article   by   Jerry 
Kluttz  be  Included  m  mv  remarks. 
I  From  the  W:ishir;?^)n   Post.  July  29.   1964] 
Job  Pressure  Charged  in  S.*le  or  Gala 
TrrKETs 

(By  Jerry  Kluttz) 

Civil  Service  Commission  is  reliably  report- 
ed to  have  dug  up  'serious  and  damaging" 
evidence  of  pressure  on  Federal  employees  to 
buy  $100  tickets  to  the  recent  Democratic 
giila. 

The  arm  twlstSngs  are  said  to  have  taken 
place  In  Federal  buildings  ^n  Government 
time  and  Involve  offlctuls  .ir.d  employees  In 
the  Rural  Eletnrlflcatlon  Administration, 
which  has  a  special  law  aimed  at  protecting 
Us  personnel  from  partisan  political  Inilu- 
ences.  The  Investigation  Is  continuing,  and 
It  could  spread  to  other  aeencles. 


The  Commission  will  make  available  Its 
evidence  to  the  Ju.stlce  Department  At  the 
direction  of  the  Senate,  the  Department  is 
m.iJcIng  an  Investigation  of  charges  of  pre.s- 
sures  on  Federal  employees  to  contribute  to 
political  fundralslng  affairs.  The  Justice 
Inquiry  Is  expected  to  Include  n  check  of 
employee  complaints  from  State.  General 
Services,  and  other  agencies.  Senator  John 
J.  Williams.  Republican,  of  Delaware,  Is  au- 
thor of  the  Senate  resolution. 

Solicitation  of  political  funds  In  a  Federal 
building  Is  prohibited  by  the  Corrupt  Prac- 
tices Act  which  Is  within  the  enforcement 
authorlt.y  of  the  Justice  Department. 

But  the  REA  charges  are  understood  to 
Involve,  among  others,  a  "career"  civil  serv- 
ice executive  and  another  in  the  "confiden- 
tial or  political  category"  known  iis  sched- 
ule C. 

Both  executives  are  subject  to  the  Hatch 
"no  politics"  Act  which  Is  administered  by 
civil  service.  Solicitation  of  political  funds 
by  Federal  employees  is  expressly  barred  by 
that  act  and  civil  service  will  seriously  con- 
sider actions  against  the  accused  under  that 
statute  regardless  of  what  Justice  does  about 
them. 

CSC  can  penalize  any  civil  service  employee 
convicted  of  violating  the  Hatch  Act  by 
either  suspension  frt  m  his  job  without  pay 
or  by  dismissal  from  the  service.  In  the  case 
of  a  schedule  C.  exempt  from  clvU  service, 
CSC  can  call  the  violation  to  the  hc.id  of  his 
agency  and  request  him  to  take  appropriate 
action. 

The  Civil  Service  Commission  made  Us  In- 
quiry of  RE.^  fundralslng  charges  after  they 
were  aired  on  the  Hou.se  floor  by  Representa- 
tive Ancher  Nei.sen.  Republican,  of  Mlnne- 
s')ta,  prior  to  the  M.iy  26  gala  In  honor  of 
President  Johns<in 

Nelsen.  a  former  REIA  Administrator, 
called  on  both  the  President  and  CSC  to 
Investigate.  In  response,  the  Comml.sslon 
asked  for  and  was  given  evidence  on  at  least 
one  case  by  him  The  "leads"  supplied  by 
Neuse.v  were  considered  of  great  value  to  Its 
Investigators  In  uncovering  other  cases 

The  case  cited  by  Nelsen  concerned  Hurry 
Thesfeld,  a  career  employee  with  24  years  of 


REA  servke  who  had  worked  himself  up  to  a 
high-grade  Job 

Thesfeld  wrote  Nel,sen  that  he  hud  Ix-en 
cilled  into  the  office  of  the  REA  deputy  ad- 
ministrator at  .1  p  m  on  a  regular  work  dav 
Lind  w.is  reminded  th.il  he  had  been  given 
a  promotion  and  that  he  would  soon  be  voted 
a  basic  pay  raise  by  Coni^ess  He  wa.s  told, 
he  said,  that  his  good  fortune  w.us  due  to  the 
DemoiTtttlc  administration  and  that  he 
should  show  his  gratitude  by  buying  one  or 
njore  $100  tickets  to  the  gala. 

Tlie  REA  employee  charged  that  the  tick- 
ets were  pulled  out  of  the  desk  drawer  and 
m.ide  nvallablp  to  hini  and  others  who  wished 
to  buy  them  either  In  cash  or  on  an  Install- 
ment plan 

Thesfeld  protested  he  was  a  civil  service 
employee  who  had  never  pKirtlclpat^d  actively 
In  partisan  politics  He  refused  to  buy  Later 
he  resigned  and  he  now  heads  a  REA  co- 
operative In  Minnesota. 

In  his  letter  to  the  President.  Nel.sen  cited 
a  provision  In  the  basic  RF.\  .Art  written  bv 
the  late  Senator  George  Norrls,  Democrat,  of 
Nebraska,  which  says  that  "RE.\  shall  be  ad- 
ministered entirely  on  a  nonpartisan  basis" 
and  that  the  selection  and  promotion  of  em- 
ployees  shall  be  solely  on  the  basis  of  merit 
and  qualifications,  and  that  employees  shall 
not  be  subjected  to  any  "political  test  " 

Prior  to  the  gala,  the  President  heard  re- 
ports thit  employees  In  General  Pervlres 
were  protesting  that  the  heat  was  belne 
placed  on  them  by  their  offlclals  to  buy  tick- 
ets to  It  He  ordered  Budget  Director  Ker- 
mlt  Gordon  to  investigate  and  to  stop  ar.y 
pressure  tactics. 

Later.  Mr  Johnson  was  assured.  In  effect, 
that  the  reports  were  exaggerated  but  em- 
ployees there  Insisted  the  pressure  let  up 
only  briefly. 


SOCIAL  SECURITY  AMENDMENTS 

Mr.  ROUDEBUSH  Mr  Speaker.  I 
ask  unanim  )us  consent  that  the  gentle- 
woman fnim  New  Jer.sey  fMiv  DwyerI 
may  extend  her  remarks  at  this  point  in 
the  Record  and  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  Is  there 
ob.tection  to  the  request  of  the  ■'*  nt'.rmar. 
from  Indiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mrs.  DVVYER  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means  has,  in  my 
judgment,  brought  us  an  excrUfnt  bill  in 
the  S(X"ial  Security  Act  amendments  of 
1964,  and  I  am  greatly  plea.sed  to  be  able 
to  support  it. 

Destnte  the  questions  that  arc  .■some- 
times rai.sed  and  the  doubts  that  .some 
expre.ss  about  social  security,  this  huge 
contributory  Insurance  system  has  served 
us  well.  At  a  time  like  this,  when  we 
meet  to  improve  it  and  briim  it  up  to  date, 
it  Is  impossible  to  concelvt>  Imw  we  could 
ever  get  along  without  it.  While  social 
security  was  never  intended  to  jnovide 
the  total  income  of  a  ijcrson  during  his 
retirement  years,  for  many  of  our  older 
people  it  comes  clo.se  to  dointr  iust  that— 
and  hence  it  stands  as  the  indispensable 
source  of  survival  and  self-respect.  For 
many  others,  social  security  provides  that 
mar'jinal.  but  vital,  income  which  means 
the  difference  between  bare  existence  and 
reasonable  comfort  in  the  years  of  re- 
tirement. 

So  when  we  discuss  .social  security.  Mr. 
Speaker,  wc  are  considering  more  than 
the  administrative  framework  of  a  huge 
bureaucracy  or  the  impersonal  figures  of 
endless  accounts     We  are  talking  about 


people — people  with  special  needs  and 
limited  resources,  people  who  often  can- 
not, for  reasons  of  age  or  dependency  or 
disability,  meet  those  needs  from  other 
sources  of  income. 

With  passage  of  this  bill,  Congress  will 
take  another  important  step  toward 
keeping'  the  social  security  system  as  con- 
temporary as  possible  in  terms  of  peo- 
ple's changing  needs.  By  increasing  the 
amount  of  benefits  received  by  persons 
eliplble  for  old-age,  survivors,  and  disa- 
bility iiisurance,  we  shall  be  helping,  at 
least  a  little,  to  counter  the  creeping  rise 
in  the  cost  of  living.  And  by  extending 
the  benefits  of  social  security  to  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  widows,  dependent  chil- 
dren, and  persons  over  72  who  would 
otherwise  not  receive  them,  we  shall  be 
recopnizins  the  partictilar  needs  of  peo- 
ple in  special  circumstances. 

As  I  look  at  this  bill,  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
am  especially  pleased  at  the  following 
provisions ; 

First,  the  increase  in  benefits.  For 
fajnilies,  the  maximum  social  security 
benefit  will  be  raised  to  $300  a  month 
vfhen  the  bill  becomes  fully  effective. 
For  individuals,  the  minimum  benefit  will 
be  increased  from  the  present  $40  a 
month  to  $42,  while  the  maximum  bene- 
fit will  go  up  from  $127  to  $143.40.  This 
represents  a  5-percent  across-the-board 
increase  in  benefits,  approximately  the 
level  by  which  the  cost  of  living  has  gone 
up  since  the  last  such  adjustment  was 
made  in  1958. 

Second,  the  liberalizing  of  eligibility 
retiuirements  for  certain  persons  72  or 
older.  This  provision  will  provide  lim- 
ited benefits  for  many  people  in  this 
aye  .t^roup  who  have  too  little  social  secu- 
rity coverage  to  qualify  for  benefits  under 
exi.sting  law.  About  600,000  persons  will 
qualify  under  this  new  provision.  In 
the  case  of  workers  or  their  widows,  the 
benefit  will  be  $35  a  month;  for  wives  of 
workers,  it  will  be  $17.50. 

Third,  the  payment  of  benefits  to  chil- 
dren between  18  and  22  so  long  as  they 
continue  their  educations.  Under  pres- 
ent law,  benefit.s  for  dependent  children 
.<top  at  a^e  18,  unless  a  child  is  disabled, 
a  .'-ituation  which  has  tended  to  discour- 
are  or  prevent  many  young  people  from 
going  on  with  their  educations.  It  is 
estimated  that  this  provision  will  help 
about  275,000  boys  and  girls  to  stay  in 
.school — an  excellent  investment  in  the 
future. 

Fourth,  the  provision  of  benefits  for 
widows  at  aize  60.  While  widows'  bene- 
fits are  presently  payable  at  age  62,  many 
widows  who  have  lost  their  husbands 
and  are  unable  to  work  need  the  assist- 
ance of  social  security  at  an  earlier  date. 
By  giving  widows  in  such  a  situation  the 
option  of  claiming  benefits  at  age  60,  at 
a  reduced  level,  the  bill  introduces  an 
important  element  of  flexibility  which 
can  help  relieve  much  hardship. 

To  pay  for  the  new  and  increased 
benefits.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  legislation  now 
before  us  provides  for  a  small  increase 
in  the  present  social  security  tax  rate 
tocether  with  an  upward  adjustment  in 
the  earnings  base  from  $4,800  a  yfear  to 
$5,400  By  general  agreement,  however, 
this  is  a  most  reasonable  price  to  pay  for 
the    extensive    improvements    the    bill 
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makes  possible,  and  it  will  keep  the  social 
security  trust  fund  solvent. 

None  of  us,  Mr,  Speaker,  will  claim  the 
bill  is  perfect,  or  that  it  will  solve  all  the 
problems  of  our  older  people.  Many  of 
us  feel  that  the  benefits  might  have  Ijeen 
increased  somewhat  more,  or  the  present 
earnings  limitation  be  liberalized,  as 
legislation  we  have  long  introduced 
would  provide.  But  the  bill  will  help 
those  on  limited  incomes  keep  up  a  little 
better  with  the  cost  of  living.  And  it  will 
help  make  social  security  more  fair  and 
hiunane  and  more  responsive  to  the 
special  needs  of  widows  and  children  and 
it  will  bring  new  benefits  to  many  who 
need  them  but  have  never  had  them. 

For  these  reasons,  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
strongly  support  the  bill. 


IS  THERE  A  DEAL? 

Mr,  ROUDEBUSH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa  [Mr.  Hoeven]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Indiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HOEVEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Sen- 
ate yesterday  passed  H.R.  1839,  a  bill  to 
restrict  the  importation  of  beef,  veal, 
lamb,  and  muttton,  into  the  United 
States, 

It  is  rumored  that  this  whole  procedure 
is  a  hoax  and  a  subterfuge  whereby  the 
bill  now  having  passed  the  Senate  will 
be  permitted  to  die  in  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives because  the  Johnson  admin- 
istration is  opposed  to  its  enactment,  it 
is  said  that  the  bill  was  passed  in  the 
Senate  in  order  to  bail  out  certain  Demo- 
cratic Senators  from  cattle  areas  who 
were  in  deep  political  trouble  on  account 
of  low  cattle  prices  and  that  now  the  bill 
will  be  permitted  to  die  in  the  House  in 
order  to  satisfy  the  administration.  A 
neat  deal  if  it  can  be  accomplished. 

I  want  to  serve  notice  right  here  and 
now  that  those  of  us  from  the  cattle  feed- 
ing areas  of  the  country  intend  to  press 
vigorously  for  the  passage  of  this  bill  in 
the  House  before  Congress  adjourns.  If 
the  bill  is  permitted  to  die  in  the  House 
of  Representatives  as  a  result  of  political 
maneuvering,  the  blame  should  be  placed 
on  the  Johnson  administration  where  it 
belongs. 

FOREIGN  AID  AND  THE  BALANCE  OF 
PAYMENTS 

Mr.  ROUDEBUSH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Missouri  [Mr.  Curtis]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Indiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr,  Speaker,  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Joint  Economic  Committee, 
which  has  been  conducting  a  study  of 
the  continuing  balance-of-payments 
problem,  I  have  had  a  deep  concern  over 
the  adverse  effect  of  foreign  aid  spend- 
ing  on    the   U.S.   balance-of-payments 


position.  Although  much  of  our  aid 
spending  has  been  tied  to  purchases  in 
the  United  States,  there  is  little  doubt 
that  this  program  continues  to  contrib- 
ute substantially  to  our  deficit  position. 

This  pHDint  of  view  was  supportied  in  an 
article  entitled  "How  Aid  Could  Be 
Untied,"  in  the  July  25  issue  of  the 
Economist.  The  article  outlined  a  pro- 
posal designed  to  ease  the  adverse  im- 
pact of  aid  spending  on  a  nation's 
balance  of  payments.  I  believe  that  this 
proposal  should  receive  a  thorough  re- 
view by  our  AID  ofiQcials  and  have  writ- 
ten David  E.  Bell,  AID  Administrator, 
requesting  that  such  an  evaluation  be 
made,  if  it  has  not  already  been  done. 
When  I  receive  Mr.  Bell's  reply,  I  shall 
insert  it  in  the  Congressional  Record  for 
the  information  of  those  who  are  in- 
terested in  seeking  a  solution  to  the 
balance-of-payments  problem. 

Under  vmanimous  consent,  I  include  a 
copy  of  my  letter  of  July  30  to  Mr.  Bell, 
as  well  as  a  copy  of  the  article  from  the 
Economist,  in  the  Record  at  this  point: 

House  of  REPRESE^fTATIVES, 

Washington,  D.C..  July  30, 1964. 
Hon.  David  E.  Bell, 

Administrator,     Agency     for     International 
Development,  Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Bell:  I  want  to  call  your  atten- 
tion to  the  attached  article  entitled  "How  Aid 
Could  be  Untied,"  from  the  July  25  edition  of 
the  Economist. 

As  a  member  of  the  Joint  Economic  Com- 
mittee, which  has  spent  a  good  deal  of  time 
looking  into  the  Nation's  continuing  balance- 
of-payments  problem,  I  have  been  deeply 
concerned  about  the  adverse  Impact  of  for- 
eign aid  on  our  international  balance-of- 
payments  position.  One  response  to  this 
problem  has  been  the  tying  of  U.S.  aid 
which,  as  the  attached  article  points  out, 
"considerably  weakens  the  quality  and  effec- 
tiveness of  aid." 

This  article  from  the  Economist  discusses 
a  proposal  put  forward  by  a  Japanese  econ- 
omist, Klyoshi  Kojima,  which  is  designed 
to  eliminate  a  major  element  In  balance-of- 
payments  disturbances  arising  from  the  leak- 
age from  grants,  loans,  and  military  expend- 
itures granted  by  one  country  to  another, 
but  spent  in  a  third.  The  Economist  notes 
that  this  familiar  transfer  problem  has  In 
a  sense  been  the  root  cause  of  the  American 
balance-of-payments  difficulties  in  recent 
years.  The  article  goes  on  to  say  that  even 
if  one  assumes  that,  given  the  tying  of  loans 
that  prevailed,  only  20  percent  of  the  out- 
flows of  private  capital,  Ckjvernment  grants, 
and  military  spending  were  spent  in  third 
countries,  this  leakage  would  itself  account 
for  a  major  part  of  America's  net  balance-of- 
payments  deficit.  Mr.  Kojlma's  proposal 
Is  designed  to  overcpme  these  transfer  diffi- 
culties. 

If  your  Agency  or  another  agency  of  the 
Government  has  not  yet  evaluated  this  pro- 
posal, I  think  It  would  be  highly  useful  If 
it  were  to  be  done.  I  would  very  much  ap- 
preciate your  sending  me  a  copy  of  such  an 
evaluation  so  that  I  may  Insert  it  in  the 
Congressional  Record  and  see  that  It  Is 
distributed,  along  with  th.e  Kojima  proposal, 
to  a  number  of  economists  who  have  been 
concerned  with  means  of  improving  the 
Nation's  balance-of-payments  position. 

With  very  best  wishes. 
Sincerely, 

Thomas  B.  CtraTis. 

[From  the  Economist,  July  25,  1964] 
How  Aid  Could  Be  Untied 
(Commonwealth  countries  have  been  urg- 
ing that  less  aid  should  be  tied.    Here  Is  a 
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new  selMni*  th»t  would  permit  this  without 
overstnOnlng  the  lenders  and  without  a  com- 
plicated   Internatlundl    ,i«reeme:;t  i 

Much  tbought  haa  been  given  In  recent 
years  to  wmyt  of  tukinK  development  aid  nut 
ot  the  balance  of  payments,  but  no  fully  sat- 
Litactory  solution  has  yet;  been  fnund  The 
crude  and  moet  widely  used  expedient  haa 
been  to  tie  aid  to  expendliure«  nn  the  donors 
>>wn  e«port«.  a  practice  that  l-.is  inevitably 
become  more  widespread  in  recent  years  as 
'Me  United  Ctates  the  muln  pr^vkler  if  -Ud. 
has  had  to  watch  its  own  payments  balance 
This  expedient,  as  U  wldtly  re<-i)<;!ilzed,  c-  n- 
slderably  weakens  the  quality  and  effective- 
ness of  aid.  in  that  It  may  "b'.Ue  the  recip- 
ient country  to  equip  It-self  »ith  unc  m- 
petltlve  cw  unwanted  products  Yet  stlven 
the  worldwide  pressure  on  payments  bal- 
ances, which  must  be  r-ipected  to  persist  In 
.>ne  form  or  another  until  major  ref  >rms  are 
undertaken  In  |^  provhi -m  of  Internatli 'nal 
liquidity,  no  major  country  can  reallstlcully 
be  expected  deliberately  to  court  a  loss  bcith 
of  exports  and  of  exchans^e  reserves  by  pro- 
viding significantly  more  aid  In  untied  forms 
Yet  internationally  this  baUnce-of-piiyrneut^ 
constraint  on  aid  giving  is  an  artlflclal  one. 
since  for  the  IndusUlal  countries  together 
the  granting  of  aid.  w^.lch  is  spent  on  their 
own  Industrial  equipment,  should  n  't  r-AUff^ 
any  deterioration  of  their  payments  balances 
as  a  whole. 

How  then  can  the  artificial  restraint  be 
removed?  One  effective  way  would  be  to 
create  special  International  aid  certificates 
to  be  channeUed  through  the  International 
Development  Association,  on  the  lines  sug- 
gested by  Mr  M<vxwcll  stamp;  but  this  has 
little  chance  of  being  accepted  Internation- 
ally at  present  It  is  worth  considering 
therefore  a  more  nvxlest  expedient,  building 
on  propoaaU  put  forward  by  a  Japanese 
economist.  Prof  Kly(«hl  Kojlma.  This 
scheme  would  be  compiu'atlvely  simple,  and 
It  would  not  be  dependent  on  laborious  In- 
ternational negotiation  It  could  be  Imple- 
mented by  any  one  major  provider  of  aid. 
or  by  a  regional  group  of  aiU-k;lver« 

The  underlying  premise  of  the  Kojima  pro- 
posal IB  that  a  major  element  in  balance-of- 
payment*  disturbances  Is  the  leakage  from 
grants,  loans,  and  military  expenditure* 
granted  by  one  country  Uj  another  but  spent 
In  a  third.  This  Is  the  familiar  transfer 
problem  that  dogged  Oerman  reparations 
after  the  First  World  War  and  was  the  center 
of  the  famous  academic  dispute  between 
Keynes  and  Ohlln.  and  which  has  In  a  sense 
been  the  root  cause  of  the  American  balance- 
of-payments  difficulties  if  recent  years.  Even 
If  one  assumes  that,  given  the  tying  of  loans 
which  prevailed,  oqly  20  percent  of  outflows 
of  private  capital,  Oovernment  grants,  and 
military  spending  were  spent  In  third  coun- 
tries, this  leakage  would  Itself  account  for 
the  major  part  of  Americas  Urge  net  mone- 
tary deficit.  To  bridge  these  transfer  diffi- 
culties, Mr.  Kojlma  makes  the  following  pro- 
posal: 

1.  When  country  A  provides  country  B 
with  long-term  Investment,  loans  or  grants, 
country  B  depoelts  10  fwrcent  (or  moret  of 
the  borrowed  money  with  the  International 
Monetary  Fund.  This  deposit  will  be  called 
lent  A  currency — lent  dollars,  lent  sterling, 
lent  French  francs,  etc 

2.  The  lent  currency  \.n  convertible  Into 
any  other  International  currency,  and  one 
kind  of  lent  currency  isay  lent  dollars)  can 
be  exchanged  for  another  (say  lent  marks). 
It  Is  not.  however,  convertible  Into  gold 

.3.  Thus  the  lent  currency,  once  It  Is  de- 
posited by  the  borrowing  i-ountry  at  the  In- 
ternational Monetary  Piand.  may  be  used  for 
payments  to  third  countrl>-s  for  Imported 
goods  and  services  It  f-an  then  circulate  In 
the  International  market  as  other  Interna- 
tional currencies  do  and  will  ultimately  fall 
Into  the  hands  of  the  net  surplus  countries. 


4.  The  effect  of  the  scheme  Is  then  to  pre- 
vent theee  surplus  c»>untrlea  from  using  these 
proceeds  of  otr.er  countries'  ctapiUil  exjxjn-s 
to  add  l<)  their  g<->ld  reserves,  but  to  oblige 
them  instead  to  h  'id  these  receipts  In  the 
form  of  a  claim  on  the  original  doiii.r  The 
claim  would  bear  liit4?rest  at  mi>deat  rate'**  and 
would  also  be  guaranu-ed  In  giild  \alue 

5  There  should  l)e  .i  natural  tendency  for 
these  claims  '.'•  be  lU}Uidatf<l  in  the  course  of 
time  <ts  the  loans  grunted  by  the  original 
donor  are  repaid  to  it  If.  aa  a  result  the 
donor  country  becotnea  a  surjiUi.^  CiUi.try  in 
world  payments  It  will  be  the  fln.il  recipient 
of  the  lent  currency  It  orlK'ln  «lly  gr;inted 
which  will  then  be  automatically  liquidated 
In  this  way  the  lent  currency  will  bridge 
transfer  dimculties  at  tH.>th  points  of  time, 
easing  the  strMin  on  the  lending  country 
when  granting  the  l(»ans  originally  and,  Uter, 
eliding  the  strain  of  Its  surplu-s  as  It  Is  being 
repaid 

It  la  possible,  of  course  that  International 
payments  will  not  run  so  amixjthly  and  that  a 
third  rountry,  C.  will  again  be  In  buhinre-.  pf- 
payments  surplus  in  the  course  of  return 
flows  to  country  A  In  this  ctuse.  country  C 
would  have  no  natural  opportunity  for 
liquidating  Its  net  holdings  of  lent  currency 
,\nd  indeed  might  be  o.Tered  further  aniounus 
in  Rettlement  of  Its  payments  surplus  In 
this  case  the  onus  of  decision  she  uld  be  on 
the  persistent  creditor.  It  could  if  it  wished 
.ircumulate  lent  currency  further  providing 
m  ire  credits  at  Its  own  volition  Alternative- 
ly. If  It  declines  Ut  offer  more  credits  Ir.  this 
way.  It  could  refrain  from  accepting  orders 
that  were  to  be  remuner;vted  In  lent  curren- 
cy Such  abstinence  would  pre^  imably  fli  in 
with  Its  desire  to  avoid  excesi.lve  demands 
on   Its  domestic  economy 

The  singular  virtue  of  this  scheme  Is  that 
It  could  be  Inaugurated  and  carried  through 
)ri  the  Initiative  of  the  original  lending 
-ovintry.  rather  than  being  dependent  on 
;tKreement  within  the  IMF  or  ttiiother  Inter- 
national organization  Even  the  provlslcjn 
for  the  dept«lt  with  the  IMF.  while  desirable 
as  a  step  toward  the  International  central- 
ization of  reserves.  Is  not  ab»olutely  cen'ral 
to  the  scheme,  the  10  jiercent  or  more  could 
equally  be  deposited  In  special  certificates 
with  the  donor's  own  central  hank  This  Is 
a  scheme  for  expanding  International  li- 
quidity on  national  Initiative,  and  for  mov- 
ing toward  more  effective  aid  [hiUcIcs  with- 
out Involving  either  undue  stress  on  the  bal- 
■^nce  of  payments  or  really  radical  Interna- 
tional action,  of  a  kind  that  will  doubtless 
stlU   ultimately   be   needed 

Admittedly  the  scheme  will  sMll  not  re- 
move aid  entirely  from  the  balance  of  pay- 
ments If  a  lending  country  replaced  Us 
present  tied  aid  by  loans  partly  In  this  spe- 
cial lent  currency,  the  effect  would  stUl  be 
a  temporary  deterioration  In  the  balance  of 
payments  but  the  deterioration  would  be 
financed  by  a  new  paper  claim  that  would 
h;ive  to  be  held  by  the  creditor  rather  than 
converted  Into  gold  The  Kojlma  plan  tt- 
»elf  would  probably  have  to  be  nuxllfled  to 
disallow  conversions  of  lent  currency  Into 
other  currencies  as  well  as  into  gold  since 
otherwise  It  could  Involve,  say.  speculative 
conversions  of  lent  sterling  Into  dollars,  at 
the  expense  of  Britain's  reserves  The  lent 
currency  should  still  be  available  for  spend- 
ing m  any  country:  but  the  recipient  coun- 
try would  have  to  hold  If.  or  spend  It.  not 
convert  It 

The  nil  ire  countries  retidy  to  Join  In  the 
scheme,  and  rep'.ace  tied  hnm."-  by  loans  that 
could  be  spent  anywhere  but  at  the  gold 
conversion  desk,  the  smaller  w'uld  be  the 
effect  on  the  balance  of  paym«-nl<i  Itself 
This  would  t)e  Just  the  rikjht  start  for  a 
regional  approach  V)  liberalization  of  aid 
by,  say.  the  mtintrlt^s  of  the  European  Free 
Trade  Association  ai'd  the  t'nited  St'U-s 
as  has  been  suggested  In  these  columns  be- 


fore If  Sir  Alec  Douglas- Home  and  Ur. 
Mauldllng  are  really  looking  for  a  way  to 
break  through  the  aid  Impasse  they  should 
put   tlielr  officials  on  to  U  right  away. 


DR  AHITIUH  F.  BURNS  WARNS 
AGAINST  OVERHEATING  THE 
ECONOMY 

Mr  ROUUEBUSH.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
a.^k  unaiumou.s  cunsfiil  that  the  iit-ntle- 
man  from  Mi.ssoun  I  Mr.  Ct'Rti.sI  may 
extend  his  irmarks  at  this  point  In  the 
Record  and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

Tlie  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
ubieciion  to  tlie  request  of  tlie  t,'entleman 
from  Indiana? 

There  was  no  objection 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Speaker.  Dr.  Ar- 
thur F.  Burns  has  made  an  important 
contribution  to  the  discussion  on  the  out^ 
look  for  the  economy  In  light  of  the  tax 
cut  in  a  recent  speech  at  Oregon  State 
University.  Dr.  Burns,  who  Is  former 
Chairman  of  the  Council  of  Economic 
Advisers  under  President  Elsenhower, 
president  of  the  National  Bureau  of  Eco- 
nomic R4'search,  and  professor  of  eco- 
nomics at  Columbia  University,  added  a 
welcome  note  of  caution  to  a  discussion 
that  Is  increasingly  dominated  by  the 
unrestrained  economic  optimism  ema- 
nating from  the  White  House.  As  Dr. 
Burns  points  out  m  his  speech,  excessive 
optimism  is  running  strong  in  our  Nation 
and  IS  one  reason  why  the  country  may 
well  be  on  the  threshold  of  a  boom  that 
could  very  well  prove  dangerous  to  our 
economy. 

Althout^sh  Dr.  Burns  applauds  the  pas- 
sage of  the  recent  tax  cut  and  acknowl- 
edges that  it  will  prove  beneficial  to  the 
economy  over  the  long  run.  he  stresses 
that  prudence  requires  a  recognition  that 
the  tax  cut  may  prove  a  mixed  blessing 
over  the  next  year  or  two.  Citing  a  num- 
ber of  factors  tending  to  support  the  Idea 
that  the  economy  may  be  heading  for 
a  boom.  Dr.  Burns  says  that  the  tax  cut. 
which  has  been  largely  concentrated 
during  the  current  year,  may  over- 
stimulate  the  economy.  It  mav  lead,  he 
.^ays.  to  a  renewal  of  inflation,  to  specu- 
lation In  inventories,  to  overbuilding  of 
industrial  facilities,  perhaps  even  to  an 
extension  of  the  overbuilding  that  al- 
ready occurred  in  many  areas  such  as 
office  structures,  apartment  buildings, 
and  hotels.  He  predicts  that  if  events 
take  this  turn,  hard  times  wiU  probably 
follow. 

A  recession  in  1965  would  be  particu- 
larly dangerous  because  it  would  start 
from  a  p<xsition  of  sizable  deficit  in  the 
Federal  budt^et  During  a  recession  we 
might  face  a  deficit  of  $15  to  $20  billion, 
he  says  Under  these  circum.stances.  in- 
c-easing  exr>enditures  or  cutimi,'  taxes  to 
ft^'ht  the  recession  would  be  un!:kely  to 
win  much  favor  The  cure  to  the  reces- 
sion would  have  to  depend  heavily  iPO" 
nalunil  processes  of  recovery  which  ^ery 
often  work  slowly 

Dr  Burns  su^^^f  ts  that  the  adm'nis- 
t ration  can  minimize  these  dRn-;ers  by 
restrain  n*T  the  growth  of  cred't.  The 
Nation  has  had  an  extraordmarv  growth 
of  debt,  and  probably  some  decline  In  its 
quality,  in  the  la-^t  few  years.  Some  re- 
straint on  credit,  he  says,  would  not  only 
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avoid  the  danger  of  boom  and  recession, 
but  it  would  also  help  to  derive  the  max- 
imum benefit  from  the  reduction  of  tax 
rates 
Under  unanimous  consent.  I  Include 
'  Dr  Burns  speech,  which  appeared  in  the 
July  16  issue  of  the  Commercial  and  Fi- 
nancial Chronicle  in  the  Record  at  this 
point: 

AvomiNG    Economy's   Overheating   To   Max- 
imize   Tax-Citt   Benefits 

(  By  Arthur  F,  Burns) 

(Dr  Burns  warns  we  must  continue  ovir 
prosperity  for  another  2  or  3  years  knowing 
that  an  early  recession  would  prove  more 
seri'iu--  th.m  pri".  lous  postwar  ones  s.nce  the 
tax  cut  s  concentration  Into  1  year  haa  less- 
ened Its  oontracycUcal  effectiveness.  Fear- 
lug  *e  are  on  the  verge  of  a  boom,  he  urges 
niodi-t-t  credit  restraining  step  so  we  may 
derive  the  predicted  tax  cut's  long-run  bene- 
ti;.-.  m.ike  possible  future  tax  cuts;  and, 
equ.illy  important,  be  able  to  recoup  the 
vilaliiy  of  our  present  contracycllcal  tools.) 

The  pa.ssiRP  ol  tlie  tax  bill  earlier  this  year 
represents  tiie  culmination  of  efforts  by 
many  of  our  Nation's  citizens  to  bring  about 
a  revision  of  our  tax  system.  A  revision  was 
long  overdue 

The  Uix  system  that  we  still  had  at  the 
beciiuuiiK  of  this  year  was  a  legacy  of  the 
great  depression  and  Of  the  war  that  fol- 
lowed During  the  1930"s  when  many  of  our 
w  rk.shnps  were  Idle  and  much  of  our  Indus- 
tri.i!  I'cjuipment  was  only  partly  used,  there 
wa.s  liitk-  public  interest  In  encouraging  In- 
du.';tn:il  rese.irch  or  Investment.  Our  na- 
tional effort  during  those  difficult  years  was 
conoentr.ited  on  stimulating  consumer 
gpendliiij  and  on  economic  and  social  re- 
forms The  Federal  tax  system  played  a  large 
part  in  this  policy.  By  1936.  taxes  In  per- 
sonal Incomes  In  the  higher  brackets  had  al- 
ready risen  sharply,  with  the  maximum  mar- 
ginal rate  reaching  79  percent.  The  maxi- 
mum rate  under  the  estate  tax  was  lifted  to 
70  percent,  while  exemptions  were  reduced. 
A  new  Klft  lax  was  enacted  with  a  maximum 
rate  of  5'2';  percent.  Of  course,  the  tax  rate 
on  corporate  Income  also  went  up.  The  out- 
break of  World  War  11  led  to  still  stlffcr  Fed- 
eral Uxailon  of  high  personal  and  of  corpo- 
rate Incomes  Not  only  that,  but  taxes  for 
Individ u.ils  were  raised  over  the  entire  In- 
come &<-ale  and  pjersonal  exemptions  were 
drastlc.illy  lowered,  so  that  millions  of  Indl- 
L  vlduals  of  modest  means  were  brought  under 
"^y  the  Income  tax. 

In  the  postwar  period,  various  reTlslons 
of  Federal  taxes  were  made — some  downward 
as  during  1948  and  1954.  one  upward  during 
the  K  rean  war.  However,  the  broad  fea- 
tures of  our  Federal  tax  system  at  the  be- 
ginning of  this  year  were  still  much  the  same 
as  they  were  In  1945.  The  personal  income 
tax  started  with  a  rate  of  20  percent  and  rose 
to  91  percent  for  very  high  Income  brackets. 
Exemptions  were  low.  merely  »600  per  per- 
son. The  basic  corporate  tax  rate  stood  at  52 
percent  And  while  Federal  taxes  were  prac- 
tically maintained  at  wartime  levels.  State 
and  local  taxes — on  property,  on  conaumer 
purchiu^ps  on  Incomes — kept  rising  steadily 
during  the  postwar  period.  The  result  was 
that  a  rather  large  and  Increasing  part  of 
the  Ruhstance  drawn  from  personal  and  busi- 
ness efforts  was  being  diverted  to  government. 

How  large  the  tax  burden  had  Ijecome  is 
conveyed  by  the  fact  that  the  revenues  col- 
lected by  government  at  all  levels  (Federal, 
state,  and  local)  amounted  in  1963  to  $169 
billion  Our  gross  national  product  in  that 
year  was  $585  billion,  so  the  taxes  came  to 
about  29  percent  of  the  gross  national  prod- 
uct Once  we  take  account  of  depreciation 
In  reckoning  output,  as  Indeed  we  should,  it 
may  fairly  be  said  the  taxes  In  1963  took 
about  one-third  of  the  Nation's  total  pro- 


duction of  goods  and  services.  Not  only  had 
the  tax  burden  become  very  heavy,  but  our 
taxes  were  In  large  part  levied  on  the  earn- 
ings of  individuals  and  of  business  firms 
rather  than  on  coiisumption.  We  went  fur- 
ther in  this  respect  than  did  other  nations. 

While  our  Federal  tax  system  stood  nearly 
still  during  the  postwar  years,  other  nations 
displayed  considerable  Imagination  and  en- 
terprise In  changing  their  modes  of  taxation. 
Throughout  the  postwar  period  Germ^any,  Ja- 
pan, and  other  industrial  countries  kept  re- 
designing their  tax  systems  in  the  interest 
of  stimulating  enterprise,  innovation,  and 
investmeiits.  Tlie  brilliant  economic  suc- 
cesses of  Western  Europe  and  Japan  excited 
our  interest  in  their  tax  programs,  and  this 
Interest  became  more  intense  as  the  growth 
rate  of  our  economy  continued  to  lag.  Re- 
formers in  our  midst  urged  tax  reform  and 
tax  reduction,  and  they  won  powerful  allies 
among  business  executives  and  labor  lead- 
ers. A  serious  debate  on  fiscal  problems  got 
underway  and  Its  outcome  Is  the  tax  legisla- 
tion passed  by  the  Congress  this  year 

The  main  features  of  the  new  Federal  tax 
can  be  summarized  briefly.  Fir£t,  the  initial 
rate  under  the  personal  Income  tux  is  low- 
ered from  20  to  14  percent,  while  the  maxi- 
mum rate  is  reduced  from  91  to  70  percent. 
Second,  the  basic  rate  of  the  corporate  In- 
come tax  Is  lowered  from  52  to  48  percent. 
Third,  these  changes  In  tax  liability  are  to  be 
carried  out  partly  this  year  and  partly  next 
year.  Fourth,  the  provisions  with  regard  to 
withholding  are  such  that  personal  payments 
under  the  income  tax  are  being  reduced  more 
rapidly  this  year  than  are  personal  tax  liabili- 
ties. As  a  re&ult,  the  tax  reduction  for  Indi- 
viduals, viewed  In  the  aggregate,  has  already 
been  accomplished.  Fifth,  the  overall  reduc- 
tion of  taxes  for  botli  Individuals  and  corpo- 
rations amounts  to  $11.5  billion,  when  esti- 
mated on  the  basis  of  1963  Incomes  Of  this 
figure,  approximately  $9  billion  represents  a 
reduction  of  personal  Income  taxes,  and  the 
remaining  $2.5  billion  represents  a  reduction 
of  corporate  income  taxes.  In  connection 
with  corpwratlons,  however,  it  should  be 
noted  that  many  of  them  had  already  bene- 
fited from  the  investment  tax  credit  which 
the  CJongress  legislated  in  1962,  as  well  as 
from  the  new  depreciation  guidelines  that 
the  Treasury  promulgated  In  the  same  year. 

tax  ctjt  curbs  federal  spending 
Let  me  turn  now  to  the  results  that  may 
be  expected  from  the  new  tax  legislation. 
One  probable  result  Is  some  curbing  of  the 
growth  of  Federal  expenditures.  In  order  to 
persuade  the  House  of  Representatives  to 
pass  the  tax  bill.  President  Kennedy  prom- 
ised, in  effect,  that  Federal  expenditures 
would  henceforth  be  controlled  more  tightly 
than  in  the  recent  past.  President  Johnson 
has  carried  the  move  to  frugality  further. 
Whether  President  Johnson's  budget  truly 
represents  a  reduction  of  $1  billion  In  Fed- 
eral expenditures  during  flFcal  year  1965  Is 
debatable.  I,  for  one.  do  not  think  It  does. 
But  whatever  view  one  may  take  on  the  ques- 
tion whether  the  direction  of  Federal  spend- 
ing is  still  upward.  It  Is  a  fact  that  the  rate 
of  Increase  In  Federal  spending  has  recently 
been  significantly  curtailed.  Furthermore. 
it  would  be  reasonable  to  expect  that  the 
Congress,  mindful  of  the  sizable  deficit  In 
the  Federal  budget,  will  strive  somewhat 
harder  to  ctu'b  expenditures  In  the  years  Im- 
mediately ahead  than  It  has  In  the  recent 
past. 

The  larger  question,  of  course.  Is  what 
effects  the  tax  reduction  may  have  on  the 
rate  of  our  Nation's  economic  activity.  Since 
the  reduction  has  been  In  effect  only  since  the 
middle  of  March.  Its  direct  benefits  thus  far 
have  necessarily  been  small.  However,  it 
Is  well  to  recall  that  President  Kennedy's  pro- 
posal to  reduce  both  corporate  and  personal 
income  taxes  was  first  publicly  made  in  the 


early  fall  of  1962.  In  the  year  and  a  half 
that  followed,  more  and  more  citizens  came 
to  feel  that  a  substantial  tax  reduction  would 
actually  take  place.  The  growing  expecta- 
tion of  a  tax  cut  undoubtedly  stimulated 
some  individuals  to  spend  more  boldly,  and 
likewise  encouraged  some  business  firms  to 
plan — or  even  to  undertake — larger  invest- 
ments In  new  plant  and  equipment.  In  a 
complicated  economy  such  as  ours,  taxes 
are  merely  one  factor  in  the  economic  equa- 
tion. This  cannot  be  overemphasized.  Still, 
it  seems  clear  that  the  growing  expectation 
of  tax  reduction  served  to  increase  the  con- 
fidence of  people  In  the  economic  future  and 
thereby  contributed  to  the  economic  upsurge 
during  the  past  year. 

MIXED    BLESSING    IN     SROET    HUN 

But  what  Of  the  months  and  years  ahead? 
Taking  the  long  view,  the  paramount  fact 
Is  that  the  recent  legislation  has  reduced  the 
drag  of  the  tax  system  on  economic  activity. 
As  a  result  of  the  tax  cut,  economic  Incentives 
to  work  and  to  invest  will  be  stronger.  Also, 
the  financial  wherewithal  of  individuals  and 
of  business  firms — especially  of  the  smaller 
enterprises — will  tend  to  be  larger.  But  al- 
though it  seems  clear  that  the  tax  cut  will 
prove  beneficial  to  our  economy  over  the  long 
run,  prudence  requires  that  we  recognize 
that  over  the  next  year  or  two  the  tax  cut 
may  prove  to  be  a  mixed  blessing. 

To  explain  what  I  mean,  let  me  call 
attention  to  several  facts  about  our  national 
economy  that  are  presently  of  large  signifi- 
cance. First,  the  economy  is  generally  pros- 
perous, and  Is  continuing  the  advance  that 
got  underway  early  in  1961.  Production  Is 
at  a  record  high  level.  So,  too,  is  the  volume 
of  employment,  the  flow  of  income  to  indi- 
viduals, and  the  volume  of  aggregate  spend- 
ing by  business,  Individuals,  and  government. 
The  rate  of  unemployment,  which  haa  re- 
cently fallen  to  5.1  percent,  is  still  too  high — 
but  this  figure  requires  some  interpreta- 
tion. The  unemployment  rate  for  married 
men,  who  constitute  the  hard  core  of  the 
labor  force,  has  fallen  to  2.6  percent — which 
Is  about  the  level  that  we  experienced  dxir- 
ing  the  boom  year  of  1958.  Overtime  work  In 
manufacturing  has  lately  been  more  exten- 
sive than  ever,  and  the  same  appears  to  be 
true  of  moonlighting — that  is,  of  the  numl>er 
of  dtial  jobholders.  Much  of  our  unemploy- 
ment is  concentrated  among  young  people, 
most  of  whom  are  unskilled  and  many  of 
whom  are  being  priced  out  of  the  labor 
market  by  existing  wage  levels. 

A  second  outstanding  fact  about  our  na- 
tional economy  at  present  Is  that  profits  are 
rising.  Profit  margins  have  recently  expe- 
rienced a  strong  improvement.  The  ratio 
of  profits  to  Income  originating  In  corporate 
enterprise  was  8.4  percent  In  the  last  quar- 
ter of  1960.  Two  years  later,  In  the  fourth 
quarter  of  1962,  this  ratio  stood  at  9.1  per- 
cent. In  the  fourth  quarter  of  1963  the  ratio 
rose  to  9.8  percent,  and  In  the  first  quarter 
of  this  year  It  attftlned  a  level  of  10.3  percent. 
With  profit  margins  widening  and  the  physi- 
cal volume  of  business  sales  growing,  aggre- 
gate profits  have  of  late  been  rising  hand- 
somely. This  Improvement,  while  not  uni- 
versal. Is  widely  diffused  over  our  economy. 

Let  me  note  the  third  outstanding  fact. 
The  margins  of  excess  Industrial  capacity  In 
our  economy  have  been  narrowing  in  some 
Industries — for  example,  the  aluminum  In- 
dustry, the  paper  Industry,  and  various 
branches  of  the  chemicals  Industry — excess 
Industrial  capacity  has  virtually  disappeared. 
Moreover,  much  of  what  we  sometimes  speak 
of  as  excess  capacity  of  industry  Is  obsolete 
and  should  not  be  viewed  as  a  serious  deter- 
rent to  Investment.  Early  this  year  the  De- 
partment of  Commerce  asked  mantifacturers 
to  evaluate  their  productive  capacity  in  the 
light  of  current  and  prospective  sales  during 
1964.    Only  9  percent  of  manufacturing  firms 
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reported  tha.t  their  existing  plant  and  equip- 
ment ezcaeded  needs  On  the  other  hand. 
32  percent  reported  that  they  would  require 
additional  fixed  capital  The  latter  group, 
taking  account  of  size,  accDVuits  for  half  >f 
manufacturing  Industry 

A  fourth  outatandlng  fact  about  the  cur- 
rent economy  Is  that  money  l.s  readily  avail- 
able and  can  be  borrowed  upt>n  favorable 
terms  from  financial  Instltutloas  During 
the  past  year  the  money  supply,  defined  nar- 
rowly to  Include  only  demand  deposits  and 
currency  In  public  circulation,  rose  4  percent 
The  money  supply,  defined  more  broadly,  so 
as  to  Include  also  time  deposits  of  commercial 
banks,  roee  8  percent  T'l  be  sure,  during 
the  past  year  the  free  reserve^  >{  <■■  immerrial 
banks  have  shrunk  and  s<jme  money-market 
rates  of  Interest  have  risen  However,  no  rise 
at  all  haa  occurred  in  interest  rates  on  mort- 
gages. ThlB  highly  Important  tyf>e  of  In- 
terest rate  U  as  low  as  it  ha,s  been  at  any 
time  during  the  pa.st  4  or  ,5  >ears  The  Ike 
Is  true  of  yields  on  medium  grade  bonds. 
and  of  Interest  rates  charged  by  ctimmercial 
banks  to  their  over-the-ixiunter  customers 
Our  financial  Institutions  are  still  engaged 
in  very  keen  competition,  and  they  continue 
to  hunt  cuatomeri  eagerly 

The  final  fact  to  which  I  want  to  call  at- 
tention la  that  optimism  has  spread  and  is 
now  running  strong  m  our  Nation  Busi- 
nessmen appear  t<.)  be  more  optimistic  than 
they  have  been  since  1956  By  and  large, 
they  are  optimistic  about  the  future  of  ttieir 
own  buainesses  and  about  the  future  of  the 
Nation's  economy  They  are  less  concerned 
about  International  relations,  and  apparently 
feel  that  an  era  of  peace  lies  ahead  Of  late, 
many  businessmen  have  even  become  opti- 
mistic about  the  trend  and  rharacter  of 
Federal  economic  policies,  and  not  a  few- 
speak  with  admiration  of  the  economic 
thinking  that  emanates  from  the  White 
House. 

INCIPIENT     BOOM 

In  view  of  these  major  faft,s — the  con- 
tinuing advance  of  pnxluctlon  ,ind  employ- 
ment, the  strong  Improvement  of  profits,  the 
gntdual  disappearance  of  excess  Industrial 
capacity,  the  continuance  of  easy  conditions 
In  the  money  market,  and  the  spread  of 
optimism — It  would  appear  that  our  natl>>na! 
economy  may  well  be  on  the  threshold  of  a 
boom.  There  Is  surely  some  evidence  t<j  sup- 
port thla  suggestion.  Five  nationwide  sur- 
veys of  businessmen's  plans  for  Investment 
In  new  plant  and  equipment  have  been  made 
since  last  fall.  According  to  the  first  of 
these  surveys,  business  rapl'a!  expend  I  tnre.s 
this  year  would  run  4  percent  higher  than  Ir, 
1963.  But  each  succe.sslve  .^urvev  h  vs  pointed 
to  a  higher  figure  and  the  expected  Increa.-^ 
In  capital  expenditure  Is  12  percent  according 
to  the  latest  survey  Judging  from  the  flow 
of  business  news.  If  a  ^virvey  of  thla  sort  were 
made  today.  It  might  p»Mnt  to  a  still  higher 
figure.  And  there  are  other  straws  suggesting 
lUi  incipient  boom  Contracts  for  commercial 
and  industrial  construction  during  the  first 
4  months  of  this  year  ran  22  percent  above 
the  first  4  months  of  Last  year.  The  cor- 
responding figure  for  orders  of  nonelectrical 
machinery  reached  24  percent  and  for  ma- 
chine tool  orders  62  percent. 

I  cannot  stop  to  elaborate  the  statistical 
picture  of  our  economy.  But  perhaps  I  have 
said  enough  to  indicate  the  broad  economic 
setting  In  which  a  m.a-sslve  tax  cut  h;\s  Just 
become  effective.  Of  late,  our  economy  hcvs 
been  advancing  with  considerable  vigor. 
This  does  not  mean  that  the  tax  cut  was 
unwise.  On  the  contr;u-y,  as  I  have  already 
argued.  It  should  prove  beneficial  to  our  Na- 
tion over  the  long  run  In  view  of  current 
conditions,  however,  it  would  have  been 
better  to  spread  the  tax  cut  more  or  less 
evenly  over  2  or  3  years.  Instead  of  largely 
concentrating  it  In  this  year. 


POSSIBI  r    OVERSTIMULATION 

There  la  some  d.inger  that  the  tax  cut, 
coming  when  It  did  and  '>n  the  scale  that  It 
hius.  may  f'>r  a  'Ar..,.-  •.  >•-^' .n;  ■;' ite  the  econ- 
omy, that  It  11.  ly  '.•■1(1  •..  I  .•■'■;. fwal  ni  Infia- 
tlon  or  expectations  thereof,  to  speculation 
In  Inventories,  to  overbuilding  of  industrial 
facilities,  perhaps  even  Ut  an  extension  of 
the  overbuilding  that  has  already  occurred 
in  many  places  of  office  structures,  apartment 
houses  and  hotels  If  event*  ti.iok  this  turn, 
hard  t'.nies  would  prob.:ibly  folliVw  Not  only 
that  but.  If  a  recession  were  to  occur  next 
year,  it  could  be  more  serious  than  earlier 
recessions  of  the  postwar  period 

Let  me  point  to  one  reason  why  this  might 
happen  If  a  recession  occurred  in  Uifi.T.  It 
would  start  from  a  position  of  sizable  deficit 
in  the  Federal  budgets.  After  the  recession 
had  run  a  few  months  the  reduction  of  tax 
liabilities  would  cavise  the  deficit  to  rise 
sharply,  and  we  might  then  face  a,  deficit  of 
something  like  $15  or  $20  billion  At  a  time 
such  as  that,  economic  and  political  thinking 
In  our  country  being  what  It  Is.  any  proposal 
tx>  cut  taxes  again  with  a  view  to  countering 
the  recession  would  not  meet  with  favor,  first, 
because  of  the  very  magnitude  of  the  deficit, 
second,  because  many  people  would  be  dis- 
illusioned ab<iut  the  economic  etTecllveness 
of  tax  cuts  In  other  words.  If  a  recession 
occurred  next  year,  the  Congress  would  not 
be  inclined  lo  legislate  another  tax  cut  and  It 
might  even  drag  Its  heels  on  Federal  spend- 
ing The  cure  of  the  recession  would  there- 
fore need  to  depend  heavily  on  natural  proc- 
esses r)f  recovery  which,  as  history  teaches 
us.  sometimes  work  very  slowly  Another 
way  of  saying  what  I  have  tried  to  convey  Is 
that  the  recent  tax  cut  has  reduced  the  likeli- 
hood of  effective  contracycllcal  policy  m  the 
event  of  an  early  recession  On  the  other 
hand.  If  the  current  expansion  stretches  out 
.mother  2  or  3  years  the  vitality  of  our  pres- 
ent contracycllcal  tools  will  be  restored  and 
even  enhanced  The  importance  of  extend- 
ing our  current  proeperlty  is  therefore  very 
great 

WA.N'TS     CREDIT     RESTRAINT     STEP     TAKEN 

The  Government  can  minimize  the  danger 
that  I  have  deplctetl  by  restraining  the 
growth  of  credit,  and  I  believe  that  a  niKlest 
step  In  this  direction  would  be  saluatory. 
We  have  had  an  extraordinary  exp.msUm  of 
debt,  and  probably  al.^"  some  decline  of  its 
quality.  In  the  last  few  ye.irs.  This  baa  been 
accompanied  by  a  rapid  Increase  In  the 
monev  supply — an  Increase  that  has  not  yet 
worked  out  Its  full  economic  effects.  The 
stock  of  liquid  assets  held  by  the  public, 
which  Tfyee  at  an  average  annual  rate  of 
about  113  billion  between  1955  and  1960,  In- 
creftsed  by  $25  billion  In  1961,  by  $.14  billion 
in  1962.  and  by  ?36  billion  In  1963  When 
money  is  once  created  on  an  abund.\nt  scale, 
we  can  be  reasonably  sure  that  It  will  go 
places  Of  late,  money  has  gone  rather 
exuberantly  Into  the  stock  market  and  has 
sent  prices  soaring  in  that  sector  of  our 
economy  Before  long,  if  the  recent  rate  of 
expansion  of  the  money  supply  continues, 
there  Is  a  fair  probability  that  commodity 
prices  win  begin  rising  significantly  We 
must  not  overlook  the  fact  that  prices  of 
raw  materials  have  already  risen  perceptibly, 
tiiiit  prices  of  manufactureil  pnwluc's  have 
begun  stirring  In  an  upward  direction,  and 
that  increases  of  wage  rates  appear  ti^  be 
accelerating  somewhat  If  my  way  of  think- 
ing about  our  national  economy  is  valid, 
then  .".ome  restraint  on  the  growth  of  credit 
would  help  our  Nation  to  derive  the  maxi- 
mum p<itentlal  benefit  from  the  recent  re- 
ductl<:)n  of  tax  rates 

Before  concluding.  I  should  like  to  express 
the  hope  that  the  recent  tax  law  may  prove 
to  be  the  first  step  in  a  long-r.mge,  continu- 
ing proce.s.s  of  tax  reduction  Our  Federal 
tax  system  Is  highly  productive  of  revenue 


When  our  economy  grows  at  something  like 
a  normal  rate.  It  Is  reasonable  to  expect  that 
the  existing  structure  of  tax  rates  will  add 
about  $5  or  $6  billion  a  year  to  Federal  rev- 
enues Tills  means  that  we  could  reduce  tax 
rates  every  year,  or  nearly  every  year,  and 
still  have  sufficient  revenues  to  meet  any 
modest  increases  in  Federal  spending  that 
ni.iv  be  needed  I  lan  think  of  no  p^illcy  that 
Is  better  designed  U)  stimulate  the  growth 
of  our  economy  than  u  continuing  policy  of 
modest,  year-by-year  reductions  of  tax  rates. 
This  Is.  In  effect,  what  Japan  has  done  in 
the  poet  war  period,  and  the  policy  has 
worked  remarkably  well  In  that  country. 
"Hie  policy  that  I  speak  ot  Implies,  of  course, 
that  the  gri  wth  of  Federal  expenditures  will 
be  curbed  efTectlvely 

In  another  2  or  3  ve;u-s.  If  the  Federal 
b\idget  IS  again  approximately  In  balance,  we 
will  bo  able  as  a  people  to  embark  prudently 
on  a  systematic  program  of  annual  tax  re- 
ductions. But  In  order  to  do  that,  plans  will 
have  to  be  work'^d  out  In  some  detail,  and 
we  will  need  to  strive  for  a  national  con- 
sensus on  the  issue  I  very  much  hope  that 
economists  in  Institutions  of  learning  will 
Join  in  the  enterprise  of  molding  a  truly 
long-range  tax  policy,  whether  along  the 
lines  that  I  have  suggested  or  along  some 
other  line  I  am  convinced  that  our  national 
tax  burden  Is  still  tixi  high  Revisions  of 
the  tax  striif'ture  as  well  its  systematic  rate 
reductions  will  be  needed  to  enable  our  econ- 
omy to  flourish  and  advance  .'.s  It  b<ith  can 
and  should 


PROJECT  GOOD  NEIGHBOR 

Mr  ROL'DEBUSH  Mr  S;vakcr.  I 
ask  unaniinou.s  con.sont  that  the  trpntle- 
man  from  New  Jt-rst-y  I  Mr  CahillI  may 
extend  his  rtmark.s  at  thi.<^  point  in  the 
Record  and   include  extraneou.s  matter. 

The  SPE.AKER  pro  tempore  Is  there 
obiecti m  to  the  requt  st  of  the  fentlemaa 
from  Indiana'' 

There  wa.s  no  obiection 

Mr.  CAHILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  de- 
huhted  to  brinn  to  the  attention  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  to  the 
American  people,  the  action  taken  re- 
rcntlv  bv  thf^  Cherry  Hill  Hospital,  of 
Camden  County.  N  ,7  .  under  the  leader- 
.ship  of  its  administrator.  William  J, 
Joel.  This  charitable  work  once  again 
demonstrates  the  jrreat  heart  of  America 
and  her  people  In  their  desire  to  help  the 
less  fortunate  peoples  of  the  world.  My 
Interest  In  this  matter  resiilt.s  from  the 
activities  of  Irvine  J.  Tecker,  of  the 
I  ,7  Tecker  A.';.sociates.  of  Haddonfleld. 
N.J.,  who  is  as.sociated  with  the  Cherry 
Hill  Hospital.  My  interest  beinp  arou.sed 
cau.std  me  to  look  into  all  facets  of  this 
worthwhile  project. 

I  found,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  a  letter 
written  in  April  1964.  to  the  Mail  Bac  of 
the  Courier-Post  newspaper,  of  Camden. 
N  J.,  by  a  member  of  the  Peace  Corps. 
Marcia  L.  Pinkett,  who  formerly  lived  In 
Camden,  was  the  proximate  cause  of  the 
events  that  materialized.  Miss  Pinkett, 
in  her  letter,  told  of  the  tragic  conditions 
from  a  health  standpoint  that  exist<»d  In 
Pamplonlta.  Colombia.  South  America, 
where  she  was  a.ssicned  by  the  Peace 
Corps.  The  letter  that  she  wrote  to  the 
paper  reads  as  follows: 

[From     the     Camden     (N  J  )      Courier-Poet, 

April   19641 

Reqctest  roR  Am  From  Colombia 

Having  IlviKl  In  Camden  all  my  life,  I  am 

well  aware  of  the  {>ower  of  the  editorial  page 
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of  the  Courier-Post.    That  la  why  I  am  writ- 
ing to  vou  for  help. 

I  am  working  In  a  health  program  In  the 
little  town  of  Pamplonlta  in  northeastern  Co- 
lombia I  have  been  confronted  with  one  big 
problem  There  is  no  medicine.  The  little 
health  center  In  Pamplonlta  cannot  ade- 
quately serve  Uie  people  because  there  Is  not 
even  anv  cottcm. 

The  Colombian  Government  Is  trying  to 
supply  medicines  but  there  are  so  msmy 
lartier  areas  that  need  help,  that  I'm  afraid 
my  tA)wn  will  be  lost  in  the  shuffle. 

If  you  would,  please  ask  your  readers  to 
send  a  donation  to  CARE  and  specify  that 
It  8  for  medicine  for  the  Puesto  de  Salud  ot 
Pamplonlta,  Norte  de  Santander, 

MxaciA  L.  Pinkett. 
Peare  Corps  Volunteer.  Oficina  de  Avt- 
anca,  Pamplonita,  Norte  de  Santan- 
der, Colombia,  South  America. 

Mr  Tecker  read  that  letter  and  was 
not  only  impressed  with  the  great  need 
described  but  actually  did  something 
abtiut  It.  He  communicated  with  Miss 
Pinkett  and  found  that  the  community 
did  not  have  the  elementary  and  most 
rudimentary  medical  supplies.  One  of 
the  letters  written  by  Marcia  Pinkett  to 
Mr  T(H-ker  describes  the  conditions  bet- 
ter than  I  can.  This  letter  was  dated 
April  22,  1964.  and  reads  as  follows: 

OriCINA  DE  AVIANCA. 

Pamplona,  NorTe  de  Santandek, 

AprU  22, 1964. 
Irvino  J    Tecker  Associates, 
HaddonfirM.  NJ 

Dear  Mr  Tecker:  Thank  you  very  much 
for  your  letter  of  April  6.  I  am  very  happy 
to  hear  that  someone  is  Interested  In  Pam- 
plonlta 

I  shall  .send  a  list  of  items  that  the  nurse 
feels  woulcs  be  useful  as  soon  as  It's  com- 
pleted She  is  so  happy  over  the  prospect  of 
receiving  supplies  that  she  doesn't  know 
where  to  start. 

I  feel  that  the  safest  and  fastest  way  to 
get  things  here  is  with  the  cooperation  of  an 
apencv  like  AID.  They  are  equipped  to 
handle  such  operations  and  can  cut  through 
some  of  the  redtape  that  might  tangle 
thlncs  up. 

•  •  •  •  • 

Pamplonlta  Is  a  beautiful  little  town 
nestled  Iti  the  moiuitains  of  northeastern 
Colombia  It  was  founded  in  1540  and  is 
almiist  exactly  the  same  now  as  It  was  then. 
There  ure  about  400  persons  In  the  town 
proper  and  about  4.000  in  the  munlclplo. 

The  town  Is  laid  out  around  a  plaza  and 
there  are  five  streets  In  the  town.  Most  of 
the  people  are  small  shopkeepers  or  school- 
teachers In  the  surrounding  countryside 
the  people  are  extremely  poor  farmers. 

The  main  medical  problems  of  the  area 
could  be  eliminated  or  at  least  alleviated  If 
there  were  proper  medical  facilities.  The 
infant  mortality  rate  is  high  and  children  up 
to  the  age  of  i2  die  of  various  things  that 
they  haven't  been  vaccinated  against.  Here 
in  this  area  smallpr^x  and  polio  are  the  most 
comm'in   causes  of  children's  deaths. 

The  Puesto  de  Salud  Is  a  little  two-room 
building  next  door  to  the  church.  There 
Is  a  cot.  a  medicine  cabinet  (empty),  and  a 
desk  In  the  front  room:  a  bed.  toilet,  and 
small  table  in  the  second  room.  There  Is 
no  doctor.  Jvist  the  nurse  I  guess  she  would 
be  a  nurses  aid  by  US  standards,  but  down, 
here  luirslng  isn't  a  very  well  developed 
profes.<;lon  yet.  She  Is  very  dedicated  and 
wants  to  do  something  for  the  people.  Every 
Sunday  all  of  the  people  from  the  outlying 
districts  Come  In  to  attend  mass  and  visit 
Puesto  de  Salud.  There  is  a  clinic  from 
6  am  until  way  after  dark.  If  someone 
Is  seriously  ill  and  has  to  go  to  the  hospital, 
they  have  to  go  a  kilometer  down  the  road 


to  the  highway  and  hitch  a  ride  Into  Pam- 
plona, a  half  hour  away.  Many  of  the  poor 
people  can  barely  make  it  to  Pamplonita, 
much  less  Pamplona. 

I  shall  send  some  pictures  of  Pamplonlta 
as  soon  as  they  are  developed. 

Thank  you  for  your  help  and  cooperation. 
Sincerely, 

Marcia  Pinkett, 
Peace  Corps  Volunteer. 

As  a  result,  Mr.  Tecker  was  able  to 
activate  the  Cherry  Hill  Hospital,  its 
friends,  its  staff,  and  its  suppliers  with 
the  result  that  this  hospital,  under  Ad- 
ministrator Joel,  has  accumulated  a  col- 
lection of  medical  and  surgical  items 
that  run  the  gamut  from  simple  burn 
ointments  and  cotton  swabs,  through  hy- 
podermic needles,  surgical  needles  and 
sutures  to  complicated  surgical  instru- 
ments with  a  total  value  approximating 
$2,000. 

I  was  present,  Mr.  Speaker,  with  the 
Consul  of  Colombia  attached  to  Phila- 
delphia, Mr.  Raymundo  Ayala,  when  the 
medical  supplies  were  being  packaged  for 
shipment  and  it  is  my  understanding 
that  they  are  now  on  their  way  to  this 
small  community  in  Colombia,  South 
America.  Once  again,  this  demonstrates 
the  great  charity  and  the  great  love  of 
fellowman  of  the  United  States  and  its 
citizens. 

I  want,  therefore,  to  congratulate  the 
Cherry  Hill  Hospital,  Administrator  Wil- 
liam J.  Joel,  Mr.  Irving  J.  Tecker,  and 
all  who  participated  in  this  worthwhile 
project.  I  particularly  would  congratu- 
late Miss  Pinkett  for  having  the  initia- 
tive and  the  courage  to  bring  to  the  at- 
tention of  her  fellow  townsmen  the  great 
need  in  this  small  community.  It  will, 
I  believe,  do  more  to  develop  good  neigh- 
bor relations  than  any  Government  proj- 
ect that  might  be  commenced.  It  is  re- 
freshing to  note  that  this  has  been  done 
by  the  voluntary  and  charitable  contri- 
butions of  individuals  and  businesses  in 
the  United  States  without  one  cent  of 
cost  to  the  American  taxpayer. 

All  of  the  participants  in  this  program 
deserve,  in  my  judgment,  the  highest 
commendation  and  congratulations. 


KNOW  THYSELF 


Mr.  ROUDEBUSH.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  California  IMr.  Martin!  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Indiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker  an  inspiring  address,  given  at 
the  commencement  exercises  of  the  Cen- 
tral Union  High  School,  El  Centre,  Calif., 
has  just  come  to  my  attention.  This 
powerful  message  was  delivered  by  Rus- 
sell H.  Yeager,  distinguished  civic  lead- 
er and  attorney  at  law  of  El  Centro, 
Calif.  I  commend  this  timely  address 
to  the  Members  of  this  House  and  to  the 
readers  of   the  Congressional  Record: 

Dr.  Halverson,  gentlemen,  students  of  the 
graduating  class,  parents,  teachers,  and 
friends,  when  I  was  4  years  old  my  father 
died,  and  when  I  was  8  years  old  my  mother 
died.     I  had  no  brothers  or  sisters,  and  all 


the  time  I  was  growing  up  I  regretted  the 
fact  that  I  was  not  able  to  talk  to  my  father 
about  the  things  that  young  people  like  to 
visit  with  their  parents  about,  so  when  I 
was  invited  by  your  trustees  and  admin- 
istrators to  give  the  commencement  address 
to  you  students  I  think  It  meant  a  little 
more  to  me  than  It  would  to  the  average 
person.  I  made  up  my  mind  that  I  would 
talk  to  you  tonight  about  rome  of  the  things 
I  would  have  liked  to  have  discussed  with 
my  father,  had  it  been  possible,  32  j'ears 
ago  when  I  graduated  from  high  school  In 
San  Diego. 

There  are  certain  climactic  periods  In  a 
person's  life  when  it's  appropriate  for  them 
to  think  about  themselves  and  ask,  "What 
kind  of  a  person  am  I?  What  kind  of  a  per- 
son can  I  hope  to  become,"  and,  certainly,  a 
high   school   graduation  is  such  a  time. 

Know  thyself.  This  admonition  is  not 
peculiar  to  your  generation.  Aristotle  and 
Plato  used  that  expression  in  their  writings 
in  ancient  Greece  over  3.000  years  ago,  and 
the  great  English  novelists  Chaucer,  Shake- 
sp>eare,  and  Alexander  Pope  also  wrote  about 
this  subject,  and  at  another  time  and  place 
Cervantes,  the  Spanish  novelist,  used  the 
expression  "know  thyself." 
Pope  put  it  this  way: 

"Know  then  thyself;  presume  not  God  to 
scan.    The  proper  study  of  mankind  is  man." 
And  Cervantes  vin-ote : 

"Make  It  thy  business  to  know  thyself, 
which  Is  the  most  difficult  lesson  In  the 
world." 

We  have  learned  a  great  deal  more  about 
otirselves,  our  personalities,  and  our  mattir- 
ing  processes  In  the  last  few  years  than  we 
ever  knew  before.  Just  as  the  Impetus  of  a 
World  War  accelerated  our  study  and  knowl- 
edge about  aviation  and  brought  into  being 
the  atomic  age,  so  our  concern  over  the 
criminal  mind  has  accelerated  the  studies 
of  the  psychologists  and  psychiatrists  in  the 
field  of  the  human  personality  and,  as  a  re- 
sult of  the  work  of  Karl  Mennlnger,  Professor 
Kelley  at  the  University  of  California,  and 
others,  we  know  a  great  deal  about  human 
behavior. 

For  example,  we  now  know  that  all  chil- 
dren are  born  with  Ave  basic  characteristics: 
They  have  a  narclsstlc  complex,  which  means 
that  they  are  supreme  and  utter  egotists; 
thev  are  sadists,  cruel  little  savages;  they 
indulge  in  fantasies  and  illusions;  the  Easter 
bunny,  Santa  Claus;  they  have  an  inability 
to  form  evaluations  or  judgments;  and  they 
do  not  have  any  thermostat  on  their  emo- 
tions— they  are  unable  to  control  them.  Now, 
the  only  one  of  these  characteristics  that 
has  any  physiological  basis  is  the  last.  Our 
emotions  are  controlled  by  the  frontal  lobe 
of  our  brain  and  until  a  child  Is  7  years 
of  age  this  frontal  lobe  is  not  fully  developed. 
Sometimes  in  old  age  senility  sets  in,  and, 
once  again,  this  frontal  lobe  is  deteriorated 
and  the  same  characteristics  prevail  in  el- 
derly people  as  prevaUed  In  the  child.  They 
lose  the  control  of  their  emotions.  Shake- 
speare recognized  this  In  his  famous  speech 
"The  Seven  Stages  of  Man"  in  the  play  "As 
You  Like  It"  when  he  wrote: 

"All  that  and  this  is  second  childishness 
and  more  oblivion,  sans  teeth,  sans  eyes,  sans 
taste,  sans  everything." 

Fortunately,  normal  people  have  a  mattu-- 
Ing  process.  Some  youngsters  don't  mature 
at  all  In  these  five  characteristics.  They  will 
mature  physically  and  Intellectup.lly  but 
they're  still"  children  Insofar  as  these  traits 
are  concerned.  These  are  the  soclopsycho- 
paths  and  psychopathic  delinquents — the 
Billv  Cooks,  the  Caryl  Chessmans,  and  the 
Lee  Harvev  Oswnld?  of  the  world. 

How  about  the  rest  of  the  so-called  normal 
people?  You  youngsters  have  been  taking  a 
lot  of  examinations  the  last  2  weeks.  Sup- 
pose we  have  another  one  right  now  and  you 
can  grade  yourself.    Has  the  egotism  of  your 
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childhood  been  replaced  with  a  concern  for 
other  people,  respect  for  yourself  but  love  for 
others?  H»«  sadlam  been  replaced  by  klnd- 
neea.  consideration?  Are  you  now  prepared 
to  face  reality  or  d  i  vou  stUl  use  the  lUusluria 
a'^d  fantaalM  of  childhood  as  a  crvitch  and 
An  escape''  Cjlu  vou  now  form  nbjecnv 
Jud<?ment*  ard  evalua'.'ona  o-  do  vou  ration- 
alize your  Juderments  In  terms  of  vur  own 
self-lnterenf  Do  vou  now  control  your  emo- 
tions or  do  they  still  control  vou''  None  of 
us  v'ould  rate  100  p«»rcer.t  on  tl-.ls  test  but 
to  the  extent  that  we  c?.n  anrwer  In  the  af- 
ftrmatlvc  on  these  alternatives  to  thnt  extent 
we  have  become  mature  individuals;  and  to 
the  extent  that  we  cannot,  we  are  stUl  chil- 
dren. 

We've  talked  somewhat  about  the  matur- 
Int;  proceMea  and  the  characteristics  of  per- 
sonality. Let's  discuss  basic  objectives  for  a 
moment.  We  hear  a  lot  nowadays  about  se- 
curity. Without  Ind'iUiiiK  In  partisan  poli- 
tics, I  think  It  would  be  fair  to  state  that 
the  trend  of  our  Government  for  many  years 
now  has  been  toward  more  and  more  pro- 
tective security  over  nM  of  u.s.  We  see  this  In 
the  Scandinavian  coTintries  ^nd  It's  reached 
Its  ultimate  In  Socialist  Entjland  where  the 
exoresslon  "care  from  the  womb  to  the 
tomh"  hes  a  real  m»iinln<?  I  noticed  a  re- 
cruitment ooster  recently  that  had  a  gr^^t 
bl«?  security  slitn  on  It  I  realize  this  will 
date  me.  but  I  can  remember  when  recruit- 
ment posters  had  a  sl^n  of  Uncle  Sam  saying 
"Your  Oovemment  needs  you"  I  suppose 
the  alternative  now  might  be  "You  need  your 
Oovemment."  as  if  we  could  retreat  to  some 
sort  of  an  Impersonal  womb  and  escape  from 
reality. 

In  a  reosnt  poll  of  college  graduates  back 
East,  the  main  oblectlve  that  they  voted  for 
was  security.  Might  I  sugtrest  to  vou  voung 
people  that  there  are  a  lot  more  exciting 
things  In  life  than  security,  and  might  I 
suggest  as  an  alternative  to  that  word  the 
term  "service."  I  can't  .sneak  for  all  the 
professions  but  I  can  certainly  .say  that  If 
any  of  you  contemnlate  being  an  attorney 
and  your  primary  objective  In  life  Is  security 
give  up  that  profession  Certalnlv  vou  can 
make  an  adequate  living  as  an  attorney  but 
vou  would  not  be  worth  vour  salt  If  this  Is 
the  main  reason  that  you  have  chosen  that 
profession.  Service,  achievement,  the  pur- 
suit of  excellence:  con.slder  any  of  those 
alternatives,  but  not  security 

This  nge  has  been  cilled  many  things  The 
atomic  a<?e.  space  age  the  nuclear  age 
Might  I  suggest  a  new  designation  The  age 
of  Involvement  I  am  aware  that  manv 
cvnlcs  have  chosen  to  r\\\  this  the  age  of 
"nonlnvolvement."  and  there  have  been  a 
eood  many  articles  in  the  newspapers  and 
magazines  and  other  periodicals  along  these 
lines,  and  the  basis  for  this  cynicism  are 
examples  like  this  In  recent  months  a 
young  woman  wa.s  attacked  and  stabbed  on 
three  separate  occn«'ons  bv  an  "jallant.  all 
In  the  oresence  of  38  witnesses  who  were 
looking  out  of  tenement  windows  Not  a  one 
.">f  these  people  came  to  this  woman's  aid 
nor  did  any  of  them  call  the  police  I  would 
hooe  that  If  this  had  happened  In  the 
presence  of  you  young  people  you  would  have 
alerted  the  police  and  some  of  you  young 
^men  would  h-^ve  ph'/slc^Hv  Intervened  l.i?t 
•week  In  Los  Angfirs  two  p";'cem.en  tried  to 
prevent  a  desnondont  mn  f rr  m  t'lmo'n"  r.tf 
a  bridge  alongside  a  busv  fr<»ewav  Thev 
'■'■''-d  to  eet  helo  from  the  passersbv;  no  one 
W'^u'd  Intervene  .\  few  vears  aeo  one  of  the 
m(»1n  bleachers  at  the  Indlanino'.ls  Sneedwav 
collapsed,  killing  several  people  and  Injuring 
m-^y  others  Manv  if  fhe  rest  of  t>^-<»  sticc- 
tators  remained  in  their  seats,  munching 
their  hotdogs  and  rtr:n'".nK  their  h-er 
drowning  out  the  cries  of  the  wounded  with 
their  applause  and  shouts  and  clanDlnK 

L>t  me  tell  you  a  personal  ezperiencs  I 
hid  last  month  I  was  In  San  Francisco  In 
.f- e  late  afternoon  walking  down  one  of  the 


busiest  streets  In  that  ((^mopolUan  city  I 
Clime  upon  an  elderlv  man  ln'.pe<'C!ibly 
dressed,  lying  on  his  fivce  In  a  po.->l  >if  blood 
on  the  sidewalk  I  turned  htm  over,  opened 
his  mouth  and  tried  to  prevent  him  from 
striingllng.  and  breathed  the  breath  of  life 
Into  hLs  mouth  for  a  while  I'm  not  very 
Kood  at  that  -sort  of  thing,  and  I  was  Im- 
pk)rln>{  the  piissershy  r  ir  help  Flnul'v  a 
vmn.?  c(jlle«o  boy  wenjlni?  a  pair  of  snenk- 
er.v  levl.s  ■iml  ,in  old  Unive.-sltv  of  s  in  Fr  i  r. - 
Cisco  sweater  r.ime  up  :'-nd  took  over  Be- 
tween u»  we  k;i>t  a  slight  flutter  m  the  old 
gentl'-mans  pulse,  and  I  would  like  to  be 
able  to  .siiy  that  this  college  btiy  saved  his 
life,  but  he  expired  before  the  ambulance  or 
p<jUce  iirrlved  The  point  of  my  sU^iry.  how- 
ever. Ls  thjt  the  ptillce  estimated  afterw.urd 
that  at  least  ISO  people  h.id  pa.ssed  this  gen- 
Veman  by  before  aid  was  finally  t^lven  to 
him  I  would  hope  that  If  vou  young  pe<ip!e 
had  been  there,  you  would  have  tried  to  help 
this  dying  man  He  h.tpper.ed  to  be  Han* 
Llescr  'ne  of  the  world's  ijreatest  special- 
ists   m   the   field   of   Internal    medicine 

Lets  consider  once  again  for  a  moment 
the  maturing  qu.Jlties  of  thtiee  150  or  so 
people  Wouldn't  you  have  to  say  that  they 
exhibited  a  great  self-concern  and  conceit: 
wouldn't  you  have  to  sav  that  they  were 
cruel  m  lettme  a  dyluk;  man  go  unattended, 
wouldn't  you  say  that  they  showed  an  In- 
ability to  form  objective  judgments  and 
evaluations  when  they  '~ould  consider  their 
dinner  date  more  important  than  stopping 
to  render  aid?  How  about  the  thermostat  on 
their  emotions''  I'm  sure  some  of  them 
would  have  said  "Well.  I  Just  can't  stand  the 
sK'ht  of  blrK->d  "  I  can't  stand  It  either  I'm 
.sure  that  it  wa.s  distasteful  to  this  college 
b<:iy  to  breathe  into  a  bUxxly  mouth,  and  I 
know  It  b<.ithered  me,  but  sometimes  we  have 
to  steel  ourselves  and  control  our  emotions 
And  how  about  fantjusles  and  illusions'' 
Don't,  vou  think  that  these  passersby,  by 
stepping  over  and  around  this  old  gentle- 
man, were  tryln?  to  escape  from  the  reality 
of  a  rather  unpleasant  epb^ode'"  Despite 
the^e  indications  "f  nonlnvolvement.  I  am 
hiisically  .in  optimist,  and  I  think  you  vouuk' 
people  .should  be  also  Portunatelv.  0<xl  en- 
dowed all  hum.^n  beings  with  a  m^iturlng 
prrv-ers  .'Vs  ii  nii"er  <if  fact  of  all  the  cre- 
Atur"*  of  the  e.irth  humans  have  the 
longest  maturing  process 

Yoii  youngsters  are  capable  of  changing 
your  nit'ire,  > 'f  developing  these  alternative 
characteristics,  and  the  wonderful  ihlrig  l« 
that  the  younger  you  are  the  more  pliable 
voti  are  and  the  en.sler  It  Is  to  make  these 
changes  Psychologists  have  learned  about 
there  maturing  processes,  the  lmf>ortance  of 
ser.  Ire  -nd  Involvement  In  recent  years,  but. 
straneelv  enough,  these  same  admonitions 
have  been  given  us  by  our  Chrl.stlan  faith  for 
over  2,000  years 

The  Bible  recites  the  Oolden  Rule  "Do 
unto  others  as  you  would  have  others  do 
unto  vou"  and  we  realize  once  again  that 
Chrl.st  was  talking  about  personal  involve- 
ment, concern  and  consideration  for  others 
Most  of  the  Ten  Commandments  speak  of  our 
mterrelatlo' ship  with  other  people  and  Cain 
'aid  to  Ood  "Am  I  mv  brothers  keeper '•" 
A:;^  most  of  the  re?t  of  the  Bible  tells  u.s 
we  are,  that  we  do  live  In  a  brotherhocxl 
of  man  and  the  parable  of  the  Oood  Samar- 
itan Illustrates  the  same  thing  The  amaz- 
ing thing  Is  that  everv  organl/e.l  rei'srlon 
every  accepted  rellcloos  faith  whether  It  be 
the  teachings  of  Buddha  or  Mohammed  or 
Confucius,  empha.-lred  the  neces.siiy  for  In- 
volvement, the  necessity  for  service,  the 
neceKslty  for  the  maturing  proces-^es 

And  how  about  our  scientist^''  They  have 
come  to  realize  that  thev  have  developed  the 
weapons  of  our  own  destruction  Thev  are 
concerned  and  they  are  coming  out  of  their 
laboratarles  and  speaking  to  voung  people. 
Ju.st  as  I  am  doing  and  what  are  they  say- 
ing?    Some   of   them  say    "Ban   the  bomb". 


others  say  "Build  bigger  and  better  bombs." 
but  they  all  agree  that  we  need  to  know 
each  other  better,  we  need  to  love  oir  fellow 
man.  we  need  to  foster  the  brotherhood  of 
man  and  personal  Involvement  and  service. 
What  do  •>ur  suitesmen  say  and  do?  They  are 
trying  to  legislate  tolerance  and  understand. 
Ing  and  generosity,  but  they  finally  have  come 
to  realise  that  legislation  Is  not  the  ultimate 
means  of  developing  these  qualities  of  char- 
acter 

These  feelings,  these  impulses,  these  quali- 
ties must  come  from  the  heart  and  be  en- 
gendered on  an  Individual  basis.  The  only 
one  of  this  type  f)f  legislation  that  has  been 
received  with  any  sort  of  universal  accept- 
ance Is  the  Peace  Corpe.  and  I  think  the  rea- 
s  in  f  ir  that  Is  obvious:  The  Peace  Corps 
gives  young  people  an  opportunity  for  per- 
sonal participation,  to  render  service,  to  be- 
come Involved,  to  use  the  maturing  qualities 
that  we  have  Ulked  about  to  their  utmost, 
and  for  that  reas<in  this  may  become  one  of 
the  most  Important  pieces  of  legislation  of 
our  century 

We've  talked  about  basic  objectives  Let's 
visit  for  a  minute  ab<mt  attributes  of  suc- 
cess This  may  come  as  an  encouraging  fact 
to  you:  I  know  It  was  to  me  when  I  found 
It  out  Intelligence  does  not  rate  No  1  s« 
the  most  Important  attribute  of  success  Ai 
a  matter  ^.f  fact.  It  doesn't  even  rate  second 
or  third  The  primary  quality  of  sticcess 
Is  drive  and  this  depends  on  motivation,  the 
will  to  succeed,  the  willingness  to  make  the 
necessary  effort  and  sacrifice 

What  does  motivation  consist  of  We 
parents  like  to  hope  that  our  example,  the 
help  and  the  encouragement  we  give  Is  the 
motivation,  but  It  can  be  many  things:  It 
can  be  the  love  and  affection  of  a  sweet- 
heart, the  encouragement  of  a  roommate  In 
high  school  or  In  co'.lece:  It  can  be  the  desire 
to  ex'-el  In  athletics  or  to  get  Into  a  sorority 
or  fraternity  It  doesn't  matter  what  It  U 
so  long  as  motivation  exists,  and  you  In  yoiu 
college  career  and  out  In  life  are  going  to 
her»r  a  lot  more  about  motivation  as  the 
years  go  by 

.Second  are  habit  patterns.  There  are  peo- 
ple who  go  on  through  life  repeating  the 
same  ta.'k  over  and  over  again,  on  each  oc- 
casion as  If  It  were  being  done  for  the  very 
first  time  Th<nisands  of  hours  are  wasted. 
McCov's  and  McManus'  have  a  sign  a  plaque 
that  says.  "You  have  got  to  get  oreanlzed." 
and,  ')f  course,  "organized"  Is  spelled  Incor- 
rectly but  It  Is  true  habit  patterns  and 
proper  organization  are  t'emendously  Im- 
px)rtant 

Third  on  the  attributes  of  success  Is  tak- 
ing advantage  of  your  opportunities  Sotne 
people  term  this  "luck"  but  many  people 
pasp  luck  by  by  not  even  recognizing  It: 
and  finally  intelllKence.  Of  all  these  quaU- 
tles.  Intelligence  Is  the  only  one  that  hss 
been  considered  somewhat  of  a  static  qusll- 
ficatlon  but  even  that  has  been  changed 
since  recent  testes  have  Indicated  that  a  per- 
son s  Intelligence  quotient  Is  subject  to 
change  Certainly  though,  all  of  the  other 
three  qualities  can  be  developed  to  the 
fullest 

Now  the  cvnlcs  will  te'.l  us:  "What  differ- 
ence dr)es  It  make  If  you  develop  your  matur- 
ing prr>cefises.  If  vo\i  render  service  ajid  be- 
come Involved  In  life,  with  the  present  ten- 
sions and  anxieties  and  fears  It  doesnt 
much  matter  how  you  live  or  conduct  your- 
self live  for  tt)dav  because  t<>morrow  you 
die '•  Well,  might  I  suggest  that  every  gen- 
eration h.us  had  Its  tensions  and  anxieties. 
Other  generations  may  not  have  been  as  well 
versed  In  the  descriptions  of  their  feelings  M 
we  are  in  our  day.  but  they  had  their  prob- 
lems 

Supfxwe  you  young  pe'>ple  were  graduating 
from  high  'school  In  the  early  sixties  of  the 
last  century  In  Kansiis  or  some  other  border 
State,    right    about    now    you'd    b«    decldinf 
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whether  you  were  going  to  go  Into  wmr  on 
the  side  of  the  North  or  the  South  fighting 
brother  against  brother  or  father  against 
«on  in  one  of  the  bloodiest  wars  erf  all  time. 
Suppose  you  had  been  a  graduate  from  some 
school  in  a  little  eastern  hamlet  in  the  six- 
ties, seventies,  or  eighties  of  the  last  century 
and  your  parents  decided  to  make  the  great 
irek  westward  "Wagon  Train"  and  "Bon- 
anza" on  television  give  the  Impression  that 
this  was  a  glamorous  era.  but  If  you  read  the 
books  of  that  period  you'll  realize  that  It  was 
ft  dirty,  miserable  and  dangerous  existence. 
And  coming  closer  to  modern  times,  suppose 
vou  were  a  graduate  In  1929.  Very  few  of 
vou  young  people  have  ever  had  to  experi- 
ence actual  hunger  but  many  young  pec^le 
In  1929  did  The  song  "Brother  Can  You 
Spare  a  Dime"  Isn't  on  anybody's  hit  parade 
nowadays,  but  It  was  a  very  poignant  song 
in  Its  time 

Why  Is  this  a  wonderfvUly  exciting  period 
In  which  to  live?  Well,  for  one  thing,  there 
are  no  longer  any  limits  to  the  ultimate  ac- 
complishments of  mankind.  They  used  to 
«ay  you  could  never  crack  the  atom,  that 
you  could  never  conquer  gravity.  Now,  they 
say.  "The  sky's  the  limit,"  and  even  the  Im- 
plications of  that  expression  are  becoming 
obsolete.  The  atom  has  been  cracked  and 
the  space  age  has  already  conquered  gravity. 
We're  overcoming  the  aging  processes. 

Scientists  are  Just  on  the  threshhold  of 
overcoming  Nature's  natural  aversion  to  for- 
eign tissue,  and  when  they  do  we'll  be  re- 
placing the  spare  parts  of  our  body  Just  aa 
easily  as  you  change  a  tire  on  an  automobile. 
We're  discovering  the  vital  life  processes  and 
have  synthesized  life  Itself  in  a  very  primi- 
tive and  amoebic  stage,  but  we  have  created 
life  nevertheless;  and  when  I  talk  about  the 
vital  life  process,  I'm  not  speaking  of  Oerltol. 

But  why  Is  our  world  so  exciting  now? 
I'd  say  because  It's  a  yoimg  man's  world. 
Many  things  have  contributed  to  this  Image: 
The  example  of  President  Kennedy  and  his 
beautiful  young  family  and  the  fact  that  he 
surrounded  himself  in  his  Government  with 
even  younger  people.  In  our  professions,  the 
day  of  the  elderly  family  doctor  or  family 
lawyer  has  passed  and  their  places  have  been 
taken  by  young  eager  specialists.  In  the 
enteruinment  field,  an  entertainer  trod  the 
boards  for  years  from  New  York  to  CalUomla 
to  gain  recognition.  Now.  as  a  result  of  our 
mass  communication,  television,  recording 
Industry,  radio,  a  Barbara  Streisand  can  sell 
a  million  records  of  her  first  song  hit  and  at 
age  23  become  an  overnight  world  sensation. 
But  the  most  exciting  things  are  happening 
In  the  sciences  and  in  our  teaching  tech- 
niques Eighty  percent  of  all  the  scientists 
who  ever  ll-ed  are  now  alive.  More  knowl- 
edge has  been  accumulated  In  the  last  64 
years  than  In  all  previous  recorded  history. 
We  are  told  that  all  of  our  science  books  vrtll 
l)ecome  obsolete  In  the  next  8  years,  and  most 
of  the  material  In  them  la  verging  on  ob- 
solescence already. 

A  brandnew  method  of  teaching  mathe- 
matics has  already  been  put  Into  effect,  and 
very  .stxin  .seven-year  olds  will  be  working  out 
Intricate  mathematical  formulas.  This 
means  the  modern  tools  of  learning  are  be- 
ing acquired  and  used  more  and  more  by  our 
young  people.  It  used  to  be  that  a  young 
man  had  to  simulate  a  moustache,  wear  a 
three-button  conservative  gray  vest  and  af- 
fect a  black  sincere  tie  and  feign  a  maturity 
that  didn't  exist.  Now  he  can  flatint  his 
youth  like  a  plume  and  he  is  accepted  grate- 
fuUv  by  the  world. 

True.  It  Is  an  exciting,  wonderful,  vital, 
youthful  world,  but  I  would  suggest  again 
that  you  young  people  need  to  take  advan- 
tage of  what  Is  now  known  about  qualities  of 
your  personality  and  character,  about  the 
maturing  proce.sses.  about  the  importance  of 
service  over  security,  about  the  necessity  for 
personal  Involvement,  becatise  if  you  don't 
you   better   accelerate   this  space  age  even 


more  than  it  is  now  being  accelerated.  You'll 
need  to  trod  the  surface  of  the  moon  soon 
becaiue  there  won't  be  any  world  left  here 
for  you. 

Is  it  Important  that  you  develop  your 
character  and  your  personality?  I  would 
say  that  the  decision  to  mature  Is  probably 
the  most  lmp>ortant  one  you  will  ever  be 
called  upon  to  make,  and  what  kind  of  a  per- 
son you  are  and  what  kind  of  a  person  you 
become  will  affect  you,  your  loved  ones  and. 
In  some  Indirect  way,  every  other  person  on 
the  face  of  the  earth.  The  ultimate  effect 
of  the  good  deeds  of  a  good  man  are  Incal- 
culable. Just  as  when  a  rock  is  dropped  Into 
a  pond,  one  small  circle  forms,  the  circles 
multiply,  and  spread  outwardly.  If  I  Ut  this 
match  In  the  desert  sky  tonight  It  would 
hardly  cause  a  flicker,  but  If  all  of  us  lit  a 
match  we  could  Illuminate  the  heavens. 

A  great  scholar,  John  Donne,  over  350 
years  ago  wrote  what  I  have  tried  to  tell  you 
students  tonight  about  as  beautifully  as  I 
have  ever  seen  It  expressed: 

"No  man  Is  an  Island  entire  of  Itself. 
Every  man  Is  a  piece  of  the  continent,  a  part 
of  the  main.  If  a  clod  be  washed  away  by 
the  sea  Europe  Is  the  less  as  well  as  If  a 
promontory  were  as  well  as  If  a  mannor  of 
thy  friends  or  of  thine  own  were.  Any  man's 
death  diminishes  me  because  I  am  Involved 
In  mankind,  and  therefore  never  send  to 
know  for  whom  the  bell  tolls.  It  tolls  for 
thee." 

Ood  bless  you  all. 


ARCHITECT  OF  THE  CAPITOL 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Rooney] 
may  extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in 
the  Record  and  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Hawaii? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  those  of  us  who  work  here  in 
the  Capitol  every  day  are  probably  in- 
clined to  take  the  beauty  and  majesty 
of  this  great  structure  far  more  for 
granted  than  anyone  else  in  our  coimtry. 

For  this  reason,  it  was  a  great  pleas- 
ure for  me  to  come  across  an  article  In 
the  current  edition  of  the  Moravian 
which  is  the  official  journal  of  the  Mora- 
vian Church  in  America's  northern  prov- 
ince. The  magazine,  incidentally  is 
edited  and  published  in  Bethlehem,  Pa., 
in  my  district  and  its  editorial  content 
Is  the  responsibility  of  the  Reverend  John 
S.  Groenfeldt,  a  highly  respected  clergy- 
man in  our  community. 

The  article  concerns  the  life  and  career 
of  the  great  American  architect,  Benja- 
min Henry  Latrobe.  whose  extraordinary 
achievements  included  this  beautiful 
building. 

I  might  add  that  it  was  to  Moravian 
College  auditorium  in  Bethlehem  that 
President  Kennedy  came  for  his  major 
public  appearance  during  the  1960  cam- 
paign. Dr.  Raymond  E.  Haupert,  presi- 
dent of  the  college,  was  very  kind  and 
generous  in  allowing  the  President  to  use 
the  auditorium  as  the  meeting  place  and 
the  President  told  me  later  that  this  was 
one  of  the  highlights  of  that  long  and 
arduous  campaign. 

I  consider  it  an  honor  to  call  the  at- 
tention of  my  colleagues  to  the  Mora- 
vian magazine  and  to  this  article  from 


the  current   Issue  by  Mr.  Bernard  E, 
Michel. 

Benjamin    Henby    Latrobx:    "Abchitbct    or 

THE  Capitol" 

(By  Bernard  E.  Michel) 

(Note.— The  Reverend  Bernard  E.  Michel, 
M.A..  who  is  the  pastor  of  the  Ebenezer  Mora- 
vian Church  near  Waterto'wn,  Wis.,  has  long 
had  an  Interest  in  Moravian  history  and  par- 
ticularly in  Latrobe.) 

"Today — on  Capitol  HUl  in  Washington" 
the  news  commentator  says,  and  flashed  on 
the  TV  screen  is  the  Nation's  No.  1  building: 
the  Capitol  of  the  United  States  of  America. 
The  building  stands  as  a  world  sjrmbol  of 
the  democratic  way  of  life. 

It  was  the  son  of  a  Moravian  minister,  who 
brought  the  design  of  this  great  building 
from  the  amateur's  sketch  pad  to  the  place 
where  it  could  rise  to  majestic  heights  as  the 
country  rose  In  strength.  This  architect, 
artist,  and  engineer's  name  was  Benjamin 
Henry  Latrobe. 

FAMILIAR    MORAVIAN    NAME 

The  name  of  Latrobe  Is  not  strange  to 
Moravian  annals.  The  Reverend  Benjamin 
Latrotoe  was  a  famovis  English  Moravian  pas- 
tor and  headmaster  of  the  P\ilneck  Moravian 
School.  He  was  converted  to  Moravlandom 
by  John  Cennlck  and  Peter  Boehler  in  Ire- 
land. He  married  Anna  Margaret  Antes,  the 
daughter  of  Henry  Antes,  the  benevolent 
Pennsylvania  land  baron  who  aided  the 
Moravians  to  acquire  land  at  Bethlehem, 
Nazareth,  and  Wlnston-Salem. 

Two  sons  were  bom  to  them:  Christian 
Ignatius  and  Benjamin  Henry.  The  first  be- 
came noted  as  missionary,  hymn  writer, 
translator,  and  pastor;  the  second  as  archi- 
tect, artut.  and  engineer. 

Bearing  the  Christian  names  of  his  fattier 
and  grandfather,  Benjamin  Henry  Latrobe's 
life  was  shaped  in  a  unique  -way.  Latrobe's 
greatest  biographer,  Talbot  Hamlin,  states: 
"A  French  count  become  Irish  Protestant,  a 
German  baron  become  Pennsylvania  Dutch, 
and  English,  Scotch,  and  Irish  strains  all 
contributed  to  his  Inheritance,  Just  as  Mora- 
vian enthusiasm,  Mora'vian  unconventionall- 
ty,  and  the  tolerant  cosmopolitanism  of  the 
Moravian  ideal  contributed  to  his  educa- 
tion." 

Both  Christian  Ignatius  and  Benjamin 
Henry  were  educated  at  Pulneck  in  England 
and  at  the  Moravian  school  In  Nlesky,  Ger- 
many. They  had  entrance  Into  some  of  the 
best  London  society.  They  were  sought  after 
as  chamber  musicians  for  parties  of  Dr. 
Samuel  Johnson,  famed  man  of  letters,  and 
Dr.  Charles  Burney,  famed  music  historian. 

Benjamin  Henry's  early  Interest  In  drawing 
led  him  to  work  as  a  draftsman  under  Smea- 
ton  and  Cockerell,  British  architects. 

It  was  a  tragedy  that  brought  Benjamin 
Henry  Latrobe  to  America.  He  had  mar- 
ried Lydla  Sellon,  the  favorite  daughter  of  a 
famous  English  clergyman,  William  Sellon. 
After  the  birth  of  a  daughter,  Lydla,  and  a 
son,  Henry,  the  young  mother  died  In  child- 
birth along  with  her  third  child. 

The  experience  called  forth  the  composi- 
tion of  a  poetic  "Ode  to  Solitude," — a  heart- 
rendering  lament  for  his  departed  wife.  Fi- 
nancial Insecurity,  nervous  breakdown,  and 
desperate  loneliness  sent  Latrobe  to  seek  new 
horizons  In  America.  After  15  weeks  on  the 
wintry,  Atlantic,  he  arrived  at  Norfolk.  Va., 
in  March  1796. 

MEETING  wrrH  WASHINGTON 

Within  8  months  after  his  arrival,  Ben- 
jamin Henry  Latrobe  had  met  George  Wash- 
ington, the  "Father  of  otu'  Country."  By 
chance  Latrobe  had  become  acquainted  with 
Col.  Bushrod  Washington,  who  gave  the 
young  architect  a  letter  of  introduction  to 
his  famous  uncle.  Latrobe  visited  Washing- 
ton In  June  1796,  at  Mount  Vernon  whUe 
on  a  survey  trip  through  the  Dismal  Swamp 
area  to  give  counsel  on  a  projected  canal. 
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It  WM  Benjamin  Henry  Latrobe's  Initial 
Introduction  to  the  Federal  Government  of 
the  United  States,  but  it  was  nu-.  tu  be  his 
last.  Latrobe's  Journal  gives  this  description 
of  the  flrst  President 

"Washington  had  somerhliig  unrummonly 
majestic  and  commanding  In  his  walk,  hla 
address,  bis  figure,  and  h!s  countenance. 
His  face  Is  characterized,  however,  more  by 
Intense  and  powerful  thnujijht  than  by  quick 
and  flery  conception  There  Is  a  mildness 
about  its  expression,  and  an  air  of  reserve 
In  his  manner  lowers  its  tone  still  more. 
He  Is  84.  but  appears  some  younger,  and  has 
sufBclent  apparent  vigor  to  last  many  years 
yet." 

Latrobe  found  his  talents  well  used  and 
appreciated  for  2  years  In  Norfolk  then  In 
Philadelphia,  his  mother's  early  home  It 
was  here  that  he  became  firmly  established 
as  an  architect,  bringing  to  America  the 
vision  of  a  new  world  renaissance 

Most  noteworthy  of  his  Philadelphia  ac- 
complishments were  the  erection  of  the  Bank 
of  Pennsylvania  and  his  bold  plan  for  PhlUi- 
delphla'a  water  supply,  to  be  pumped  by  two 
large  steam-driven  pumps  Inverted  by  Nich- 
olas Roosevelt. 

Phlladelphlans,  professionally  and  other- 
wise, scoffed  at  the  mad  Prenchman'  i  as 
they  called  Latrobe i  fur  selling  the  city  on 
such  a  preposterous  water  plan  But  all  were 
amazed  when  the  system  wurked  and  water 
flowed  down  the  gutters  In  bright  clear 
streams  on  January  27.  18U1 

Continued  archlte<.-tural  succeae,  as  well 
as  professional  and  political  criticism. 
brought  Latrobe's  name  to  the  attention  of 
Thomaa  Jefferson,  newly  Inaugurated  In  1801 
as  the  third  President  of  the  United  States 

raxcNOSHip    with    jrmnisoN 

Jefferson  was  an  enthusiastic  lover  of  the 
arts  and  of  architecture  The  city  of  Wash- 
ington was  rising  iis  the  Nation's  Capital  City 
The  Capitol  Buildings  Initial  design  had 
been  made  by  Dr  William  Thornton,  an  ama- 
teur architect.  Work  w.-is  first  begun  in 
1793,  but  the  whole  project  moved  slowly. 
Thornton's  shady  sketches  did  not  easily 
transfer  to  the  builder's  stone  and  planter 
walls.  Frequent  disputes  arose  between 
Thornton  and   the  con.structlon  crews 

President  Jefferson  proposed  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  Surveyor  of  Public  Buildings,  a 
qualified  man  to  bring  stability  to  the  proj- 
ect and  hasten  the  Caplt  <!s  completlun  It 
was  this  Job  that  Th-mtis  Jefferson  ifTered 
Benjamin  Henry  Latrobe  In  a  letter  d-vted 
March  6.  1803.  The  saiary  was  to  be  81.700 
annually,  and  Jefferson  reported  that  Con- 
gress had  appropriated  $50,000  for  the  build- 
ing project  for  the  coming  year 

Part  of  the  appropriation  was  to  be  used 
for  the  roofing  of  the  north  wing  ot  the 
Capitol  which  was  nearing  completion  and 
for  repairs  that  were  needed  on  the  White 
House,  the  Preslder.t's  residence  The  re- 
mainder was  t<j  be  used  fir  the  erection  of 
the  south  wing  of  the  Caplt.  1  The  Presi- 
dent was  hopeful  for  a  slmll.ir  appropriation 
the  following  year  It  '.«iked  good  on  paper 
and  Latrobe  accepted  the  position 

Being  the  Nation's  No  1  architect  was 
not  an  easy  position  to  hold  Thorntim 
continued  to  cause  problem-s.  bec.iuse  be 
did  not  understand  the  requirements  of  ac- 
tual construction  The  north  wing  was 
roofed  without  much  dlfflcuUy.  but  Latrobe 
found  it  necessary  'o  tear  down  and  recon- 
struct the  foundation  and  biisemer.t  Aalla 
of  the  south  wing  that  had  already  been 
erected.  Congressional  appropriations  did 
not  stretch  to  cover  congressional  demands 
Latrobe  was  forced  to  draw  a  whole  new  set 
of  plana  for  the  s<iuth  wing 

President  Jeffenwjn  fully  supported  the 
architect  and  approved  Latrobe's  drawings 
with  minor  alterations.  In  the  stormy  yeers 
that  followed,  these  drawings  grew  to  reality 
In  the  building  of  the  old  south  wing  of  the 


Capitol.  It  was  here  that  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives originally  met  from  1807  to  IH.'>7 
Here  John  Qulncy  Adams  was  stricken  with 
pa.-alv.-^ls  Here  Henry  Clay's  oratory  was 
hp  i.'fl  FT'  m  IH,'i7  'i>  18fi4  the  old  south  wUn? 
was  empty  .ilter  the  House  of  Representii- 
tlves  ni  >ved  to  its  new  and  expanded 
qu.vrters  One  Copgre.saman  reiK)rted  "I 
!''>ok  to  see  where  Clay  sat.  and  I  find  a 
wom^in  selling  oranges  and  rcxrt  beer"  In 
1864  the  rocrm  became  dedicated  a.s  a  Na- 
tional Statuary  Hall,  and  such  It  remains  to 
this  day 

LATROBK    CAPrrALS 

M  )st  famous  of  the  peculiar  designs  of 
Latrobe  In  the  Capitol  Building  are  the 
tobaro  and  corncob  capitals  atop  the  stalely 
columns  Latrobe's  professional  pride 
seemed  wounded  as  he  wrote  to  JefTerstm  In 
1 809 

■'These  capitals  during  the  summer  ses-slon 
'btalned  me  more  applause  from  Members  "f 
Congress  than  all  the  works  of  m.ignltude  or 
ai.tl.-u:ty  that  surround  them  They  chrls- 
teiifd  them  the  cr.irncob  capitals'  whether 
f')r  the  sake  of  alliteration  I  cannot  tell  but 
certainly  not  very  appropriately  " 

The  genius  of  the  de«lgn  was  that  the 
archit.ect  had  taken  something  :i.s  native  as 
.\mer:ran  tobacco  and  com  and  molded  It 
Into  the  columns  of  the  Nation's  CaplUjl 

Despite  this  acclaim  Latrobe's  dlfflcultle« 
with  Congress  and  the  bulldtnsr  mounted 
He  drew  more  Jeers  than  cheers  When  Madl- 
.s<>n  succeeded  Je.*Terson  as  President.  Liitrobe 
lijst  his  main  ally  Ijitmbe's  resignation  Wits 
finally  forced  In  1812  when  Congre.ss  referred 
to  him  as  "the  late  Surveyor  of  Public  Build- 
ings" and  no  money  was  appropriated  to 
pay  his  s-ilary 

The  defeated  and  sick  architect  found  con- 
solation In  the  love  of  his  family  Latrobe 
had  married  again  In  1800  His  wife  Wius 
Mary  Ellzabe'h  Hixzelhurst,  of  Philadelphia 
She  welcomed  Into  her  heart  the  step- 
children. Lydla  and  Henry,  and  bore  her  hus- 
band two  sons.  Benjamin  Henry.  Jr ,  and 
John  Hazelliurst  Boneva!  Latrobe.  us  well  as 
three  d.iu^hters 

Latrobe's  son  Henry  had  followed  In  his 
father's  frM->t.step«  as  arrhltert  and  engineer 
He  was  busily  eninged  In  work  In  New 
Orleans  The  .irchltect's  daughter  ",yaia  h;vd 
married  NlchwLuj  Roi^sevelt  of  New  'York 
builder  of  steam  engines. 

.^fter  his  years  of  public  service  U.^  the 
Nation  Latrobe  Joined  with  Ri^oeevelt  and 
Robert  Pulton  In  the  steamboat  race  He 
Invested  his  mone^  and  his  talent,-?  in  the 
project,  and  the  family  lived  In  Pittsburgh 
while  Latrobe  supervised  the  building  of  an 
entire  flotilla  of  8teamb<Jrtts  destined  th  pad- 
dle the  waters  of  the  Ohio  and  Mls.si.sslppi  to 
New  Orleans.  His  fortunes  In  private  enter- 
pn.se  were  not  much  better  tJian  publlr  office, 
however  Pulton  failed  to  supply  Liitrobe 
with  needed  funds,  and  the  architect  poured 
nia  own  resources  Into  the  project  until  he 
was  forced  Into  bankruptcy 

When  the  British  burned  the  Capitol  of 
Washington  In  1814.  Mary  Latrobe  persuaded 
her  reluctant  Imsband  to  offer  his  services 
for  the  building  restoration  She  may  have 
even  used  the  Influence  of  her  Washington 
friends,  svich  as  Dolly  Madison,  to  reinstate 
Latrobe  as  the  Nation's  Surveyor  of  Public 
Buildings  m    1815 

I,atrobe  spent  2  more  public  years  In  Wash- 
IngVin.  bu'.  with  another  change  In  presi- 
dential ofR'-e  In  1817.  Litrohe  gnve  his  resig- 
nation to  President  James  Monri-)e 

WHITE     House     PORTICO 

During  12  years  L.itrobe  spent  In  Washing- 
ton he  w;\s  involved  In  many  pmjects  In 
addition  to  the  building  of  th.e  Capitol  He 
designed  and  executed  the  colonnaded  por- 
th-o  iif  the  White  Hou.se  so  familiar  to  scenes 
of  the  President  irreetlng  dlifiiltarles  He 
iil.so  desiifned  the  Roman  Catholic  Cathedral 
ut  Baltimore,  the  first  such  cathedral  of  the 


Nation.  Further  family  association  came 
with  the  city  of  Baltimore  Here  Mary'i 
two  si>ns  were  to  m.ike  the  family's  name  and 
fortune  mure  secure  In  the  building  and 
fiieterlng  of  the  Baltimore  .V  Ohio  Railway. 

Latrobe  .ilso  deslKned  St  John's  Church. 
WM8hlni?ton.  conunonly  called  "The  Church 
of  the  Presidents"  He  wrote  the  dedicatory 
hymn  for  Us  dedication  Four  lines  seem  to 
catch  the  architect's  religious  fervor: 

"Vainly  human  p«iwer  es.siiy.s. 
Vainly   tolls   the  artist's  skill. 
Worthily  a  shrine  to  raise 

Which  Thy   niajesty  may  fill." 

The  death  of  his  son.  Henry,  In  New  Or- 
leans from  the  dread  yellow  fever,  caused 
Benjamin  Henry  Latrobe  to  go  to  New  Or- 
leans to  finish  the  work  that  his  8<jn  had 
begxin.  especially  the  waterworks  system 
which  they  both  had  designed  ' 

.^fter  a  year  In  the  city  alone  his  family 
came  to  be  with  him  In  ia'20.  But  the  Joyi 
of  their  new-found  home  were  short  lived 
Yellow  fever  struck  again  and  Benjamin 
Henry  l«itrobe  died  on  September  3.  1820.  S 
years  to  the  day  after  his  son's  death 

He  was  burled  In  the  Protestant  cemeterr 
of  the  city  Yet  his  grave  was  unmarked  and 
sfxin  forgotten.  His  burial  place  remains  un- 
kiv)wn 

Thus  this  great  Moravian  architect  has  no 
majestic  st<ine  to  mark  his  grave  His  monu- 
mentJ!  rl.se  wherever  his  hand  was  employed 
to  erect  some  of  the  Nation's  stateliest  build- 
ings His  greatest  achievement  was  his  en- 
during wiirk  on  the  Nation's  Capitol. 

He  once  wrote  to  Thomas  Jefferson: 

"I  am  not  fishamed  to  say  that  my  pride  ti 
not  a  little  flattered  and  my  professional 
ambition  roused  when  I  think  that  my 
grandchildren  may  at  some  fxiture  day  read 
that  after  the  t\irbulence  of  revolution  and 
faction  which  characterized  the  two  firtt 
presidencies  their  ancestor  was  the  Instru- 
ment In  your  hands  to  decorate  the  tran- 
quillity, the  prosperity  and  the  happiness  of 
yovir  government." 


CONNECTICUT  MANUFACITmiNG 
PROSPERS 

Mr  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimou.s  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man  from  Cunntcticut  [Mr.  Monacan] 
may  exlrnd  his  remarks  at  this  point 
in  the  REtoRD  and  include  extraneous 
matter 

The  SPKAKER  pro  tempore  Is  there 
obioction  U:)  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Hawaii? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr  MONAGAN  Mr.  Six^aker,  the 
Farrell  Corp  ,  of  An.sonla.  Conn.,  was  the 
subject  of  an  impr»'.s,sive  feature  article 
in  the  New  Haven  Rci;ister  on  Sunday. 
July  19.  1964.  The  Farrel  Corp.,  one  of 
the  largest  employers  in  my  district,  has 
been  manufacturing  heavy  industrial 
machinery'  and  equipment  for  over  a  cen- 
tur\'. 

The  long  and  successful  histor>'  of  this 
New  England  bu.sine.ss  is  a  tribute  to  the 
ability  of  the  relatively  small  manu- 
facturer to  prosper  in  a  competitive  free- 
enterprl.se  system  Founded  on  the  banks 
of  the  Nau^atuck  River  by  Almon  Farrel 
in  1848.  the  company  has  been  almost 
continually  under  the  management  of 
memb<^rs  of  the  Farrel  family  It  has 
been  a  notable  pioneer  in  manufacturing 
suL'ar  mills  and  chilled  iron  rolling  ma- 
chinery. 

Moreover,  an  ai;gre.ssive  and  informed 
management  has  been  skillful  in  adapt- 
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ing  company  policy  to  the  chan^rlng  prob- 
lems of  today's  complex  world.  Under 
the  leadership  of  its  current  president. 
Franklin  Parrel  III.  a  great-grandson  of 
the  founder,  the  company  has  exE>anded 
Its  operations  into  foreign  countries. 
What  has  been  truly  commendable  about 
the  Parrel  Corp.  is  its  ability  to  devote 
close  personal  attention  to  its  products 
and  consumers  while  remaining  techno- 
logically .n  the  forefront  among  its  com- 
petitors. I  am  proud  to  include  here- 
with the  article: 

Ansonia's  Fabrei.  Corp.:  Bellwether  of  the 
N.\tion's    Economy 
(By  Ned  Thomas) 
Ansonia's  economy — and   In   a  real  sense 
that    of    the    Nation— reflects    the    financial 
health  of  the  Farrel  Corp.,  the  largest  single 
industrial    employer    In    that   city   of   20,000 
persons      The   firm   employs   almost  half   of 
the  town's   Industrial   labor   force. 

If  you  seek  an  Indication  of  how  the  coun- 
try Is  doing  economically.  Ifs  a  good  Idea 
to  watch  the  activity  of  this  firm.  As  a 
manufacturer  of  capital  goods.  Parrel  Corp. 
is  a  bellwether  of  the  country's  state  of 
prewperltv 

When  times  are  good,  the  firm  flourishes, 
but  when  the  country  Is  heading  toward  a 
rei-es.'-lon.  It  Is  among  the  flrst  to  feel  It.  And 
when  things  suirt  to  pick  up  after  a  business 
slump   it  IS  among  the  first  to  react. 

Business  today  Is  "very  satisfactory,"  ac- 
cordinsj  to  a  company  spokesman. 

Between  Us  plants  in  Ansonla  and  Derby, 
the  firm  employs  1.650  persons,  and  has  a 
monthly  payroll  of  nearly  $1  million.  This 
makes  it  one  of  the  largest  employers  in  the 
lower  Naujialuck  Valley  area. 

Producing  heavy  Industrial  equipment 
vused  by  other  manufacturers.  Parrel's  An- 
sonl.i  pl.mt  makes  rubber  and  plastic  proc- 
essing equipment,  metal  rolls  for  Industry, 
roll  grinders  for  the  paper  and  steel  Indus- 
tries, castings,  complete  sugar  mills,  and 
other  heavy  machinery  fabricated  to  special 
design 

The  Derby  plant  produces  the  Banbury 
mixer  and  the  more  recently  developed  Par- 
rel continuous  mixer  for  the  rubber  and  plas- 
tics Industries.  There  Is  also  a  Parrel  plant 
at  Rochester.  N.Y  .  making  machine  tools. 
Including  metal  extrusion  presses  and  other 
hydraulic  equipment,  plastic  injection  mold- 
ing equipment,  gears  and  gear  units. 

While  many  such  firms  have  been  gobbled 
up  by  plant  combines.  Parrel  has  maintained 
Its  Independence  and  strength.  The  Parrel 
family  hius  been  at  the  helm  throughout  most 
of  Its  existence.  Insisting  on  putting  out  high 
quality  products,  giving  excellent  service  to 
Its  customers  and  maintaining  a  progressive 
management  attitude  toward  product  re- 
search, development  and  Improvement. 

A  fourth  Keneratlon  member  of  the  family 
Is  now  the  farm's  president.  He  Is  Pranklln 
F.xrre!  III.  a  Yale  graduate,  class  of  1931.  A 
great-grandson  of  the  Arm's  founder,  he  went 
through  a  long  training  program  with  the 
firm  before  assuming  an  executive  position 
m  It. 

Joining  the  firm  In  1933.  he  worked  in  Its 
shops  and  v.u-lous  production  departments 
until  1945.  when  he  became  secretary  and  as- 
sistant to  the  president.  In  1950  he  was 
elected  executive  vice  president  and  finally 
president  in  1955 

Alton  Austin  Cheney,  a  fifth-generation 
family  descondent  of  Almon  Farrel,  has  been 
chairman  oi  the  board  of  directors  since  1945. 
Franklin  Farrel  III  says,  "There  have  been 
times  when  outsiders  have  tried  to  get  con- 
trol of  the  firm,  but  the  stockholders,  of 
whom  there  are  2.150.  have  seen  fit  to  retain 
Parrel  leadership." 

"Since  the  earliest  days,"  he  adds.  "It  has 
been  virtually  a  creed  of  the  company  to  hold 


the  Interests  and  complete  satisfaction  of  our 
ctistomers  as  paramount."  This  policy  has 
helped  build  and  keep  the  business  healthy, 
he  points  out. 

The  firm  doesn't  consider  a  sale  consum- 
mated with  the  delivery  of  a  product  to  a  cus- 
tomer. For  Instance,  when  the  firm  sells  a 
sugar  mill.  It  sends  its  erectors  along  with  the 
product.  The  erectors  are  Instructed  to  stay 
with  the  Installed  mill  until  It  Is  giving 
trouble-free  operation. 

Since  1873,  when  It  sold  Its  flrst  sugar  mill. 
the  firm  has  produced  and  sold  298  of  them. 
Today,  one  of  their  sugar  mills,  which  sells 
for  $2  million,  can  grind  8.000  tons  of  sugar- 
cane In  a  24-hour  period,  equal  to  800  tons 
of  refined  sugar. 

BUCKING  CASTRO 

Breaking  off  relations  with  Castro  has 
helped  the  firm.  Since  we  stopped  buying 
sugar  from  Cuba,  the  firm  sold  four  com- 
plete sugar  mills  to  companies  In  Florida 
alone  It  has  also  sold  sugar  mills  to  com- 
panies In  Argentina,  the  Philippines,  the 
Dominican  Republic,  and  Mexico. 

The  flrm  was  founded  by  Almon  Farrel  and 
his  son  Franklin.  In  1848,  after  Anson  G. 
Phelps,  an  Industrial  developer,  asked  them 
to  establish  a  water  power  and  copper  mill 

In  Ansonla.  ,    ,      j      „h 

Phelps    sold    them    a    tract    of    land    and 
"one-half  square  foot  of  permanent  water 
from  the  canal  that  they  had  built  for  him. 
It  was  located   along  the  Naugatuck  River, 
which  was  to  be  both  helpful  and  harmful  in 

^*  An  M^ert  millwright.  Almon  Farrel  estab- 
lished a  small  shop  In  his  own  name  and 
started  making  brass  and  Iron  castings. 
wooden  mortise  gears  and  parts  for  water 
powerplants. 

A  year  after  the  Parrels  opened  their  mill, 
the  Naugatuck  Railway,  running  between 
Bridgeport  and  Winsted,  was  established. 
providing  much-welcomed  transportation 
for  the  infant  flrm. 

Expanding  the  operations.  Almon  Farrei 
took  In  partners  and  the  Arm  became  known 
as  Parrel,  Johnson  &  Co.  The  following  year 
there  was  another  change  in  the  flrm  and  It 
was  then  called  the  Parrel  Foundry. 

Associated  with  the  Parrels  In  these  part- 
nerships were  Richard  M.  Johnson,  a  pat- 
ternmaker, and  E.  C.  Lewis,  a  foundryman. 

Recognizing  a  need  for  quicker  repair  serv- 
ice In  the  Waterbury  area,  the  company 
opened  another  foundry  and  machine  shop 
In  that  city  In  1851.  (This  branch  plant 
was  taken  over  by  its  manager,  E.  C.  Lewis, 
In  1880,  becoming  a  separate  corporation  un- 
der the  name  of  Waterbury  Farrel  Foundry 

b  Machine  Co.)  ^      .  , 

The  Parrels  remained  with  the  Ansonia 
plant,  and  shortly  after  Almon  Farrel's  death 
the  company  was  incorporated  in  1857  as  the 
Parrel  Foundry  &  Machine  Co.  His  son, 
Pranklln,  who  helped  found  the  flrm  while 
In  his  teens,  became  Its  president  In  1869 
and  continued  as  Its  head  until  his  death  In 

1912 

During  Pranklln  Parrel's  leadership,  the 
firm  supplied  the  needs  of  the  growing  New 
England  Industries  specializing  in  heavy 
castings  and  In  the  manufacture  of  rolling 
mUl  equipment  for  the  rapidly  expanding 
copper  and  brass  Industries. 

It  also  pioneered  In  the  development  of 
processing  machinery  for  the  then  budding 
rubber  Industry,  which  received  a  big  boost 
after  Charles  Goodyear  discovered  the  proc- 
ess for  viilcanlzatlon  In  nearby  Naugatuck 
In  1839. 

FIRM  DIVERSIFXES 

As  America  started  to  stretch  and 
strengthen  its  Industrial  muscles,  the  flrm 
began  to  diversify  Its  products,  adding  the 
manufacture  of  rolls  and  calenders  for  the 
paper  Industry  to  Its  list  of  products. 

In  1870  the  firm  started  making  complete 
mills  for  the  sugarcane  Industry,  which  at 


that   time   was   gaining   a  foothold   In   the 
West  Indies. 

Plve  years  later  the  firm  added  stone  and 
ore  crushing  equipment  to  Its  production,  as 
the  building  industry  and  road  construction 
expanded  rapidly. 

Chilled  Iron  rolls,  which  have  become  one 
of  the  company's  principal  products,  had  to 
be  Imported  from  England  prior  to  1885,  the 
year  the  Parrel  firm  acquired  the  know-how 
for  making  them. 

Since  then,  the  firm's  business  has  re- 
volved around  the  roll.  Today,  the  firm 
builds  roll -equipped  machines  for  the  rub- 
ber, plastics,  linoleum,  paper,  sugar,  and 
other  industries.  The  firm  also  supplies 
large  metal  rolls  that  go  Into  machinery  for 
processing  Ink,    paints,    grain,    and   tobacco. 

A  third  generation  member  of  the  family, 
Pranklln  Farrel,  Jr.,  now  retired  and  in  his 
eighties,  was  never  president  of  the  flrm,  be- 
cause of  his  health,  but  held  various  im- 
portant posts  In  the  organization. 

After  graduation  from  Yale,  Pranklln 
Farrel.  Jr..  a  grandson  of  Almon  Parrel, 
Joined  the  firm.  He  served  as  vice  president 
and  a  member  of  the  board  of  directors  from 
1912  to  1930,  and  was  chairman  of  the  board 
from  1930  to  1945.  He  also  headed  the  com- 
pany's finance  committee  for  many  years. 

JOINED  DERBY   FIRM 

In  1927,  the  Parrel  Foundry  &  Machine  Co. 
merged  with  the  Birmingham  Iron  Foundry 
of  Derby  to  form  the  Parrel-Birmingham 
Co.,  Inc.  This  name  was  shortened  last  year 
to  the  Parrel  Corp. 

The  Birmingham  Iron  Foundry  was  found- 
ed by  twin  brothers,  Sylvester  and  Sullivan 
M.  Colburn,  In  1836,  12  years  before  the 
Parrel  firm  was  established.  They  were  later 
Joined  by  another  brother.  Dr.  Joelah  M. 
Colburn. 

In  1850.  the  Colbtirn  brothers  disposed  of 
the  business  to  the  Bassett  family,  which 
formed  a  corporation,  one  of  the  first  eight 
to   be    Incorporated    under   the   Connecticut 

laws. 

The  Bassetts  continued  In  control  until 
1891.  when  Henry  P.  Waning  became  presi- 
dent. Later  he  was  assisted  by  hls.^  son, 
Francis  D.  Waning,  who  served  as  vice  presi- 
dent until  the  merger  with  the  Parrel  flrm. 

While  the  Farrel  firm  has  been  primarily 
concerned  with  the  manufacture  of  heavy 
machinery  for  peacetime  use.  It  has  diverted 
its  production  for  war  purposes  during  four 
different  periods  of  its  history. 

The  flrst  occurred  during  the  Civil  War, 
when  it  built  machines  for  rolling  bayonets 
and  gun  barrels  to  help  supply  the  Northern 
armies.  During  the  Spanish-American  War 
It  again  turned  out  munitions-making 
equipment. 

In  World  War  I,  it  made  machinery  for  pro- 
ducing gun  carriages,  gun-boring  lathes,  shell 
presses,  depth-charge  Y  guns  and  projectiles, 
and  turbine  casings. 

Again  In  World  War  H,  the  company's  pro- 
ductive capacity  was  concentrated  on  the 
manufacture  of  war  equipment  and  machin- 
ery for  turning  out  war  materiel. 

FLOODED    IN    1S6S 

Ironically,  the  Naugatuck  River,  which 
provided  the  flrm  with  water  power  during 
Its  early  days,  almost  ruined  It  during  the 
1955  flood,  when  raging  torrents  of  water  In- 
undated the  plant,  depositing  mud  and 
debris  over  much  of  the  machinery. 

The  Parrel  Corp.  Is  heavily  engaged  In  In- 
ternational trade.  Exports  for  the  past  2 
years  have  accounted  for  about  a  quarter  of 
the  company's  total  sales. 

To  facilitate  Its  foreign  commerce,  the  flrm 
has  built  a  worldwide  sales  organization,  with 
represenUtives  In  60  different  countries. 
These  Include  countries  In  Europe,  Japan, 
Avistralla,  Tasmania.  New  Zealand,  Uganda. 
India.  Iran,  the  Philippines  and  South  Viet- 
nam. 
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In  an  effort  to  obtain  more  favorablB  treat- 
ment In  different  parts  of  the  world,  the  ftrm 
haa  obtained  Interest*  in  a  number  of  for- 
eign firms,  iuch  a«  the  Poralnl -Parrel.  SA. 
in  Italy.  Parrel  Mexlcana.  SA  .  In  Mexico,  and 
Parrel  Canada.  Ltd. 

The  firm  baa  also  entered  Into  a«reennenUi 
with  two  Weet  Oerman  Arms.  HydrauUk  and 
Wllhelm  Hegenacheldt.  to  m.inufacture  aad 
sell  In  the  United  States  machinery  of  their 
design. 

In  his  report  to  the  stoclcholders  the  past 
spring,  Pranklln  Parrel  3d  said  the  firm  Is 
"looking  ahead,  senslni?  what  competition 
may  be  doing,  and  what  new  developments 
we  can  adapt  to  prtxluce  more  efficiently 

"We  look  forward  to  maklni?  19S4  another 
year  of  slgnlflcant   arcnmpllshment  " 


PANAMA  CANAL  POLICY:  THE  CON- 
GRESS MUST  INVESTIOATE  ITS 
CONDUCT 

Mr.  MATSUNAOA  Mr  Speaker.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  KPntle- 
man  from  Pennsylvania  FMr  Flood  1 
may  extend  his  remarks  at  this  point 
In  the  Record  and  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Hawaii? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  "FUOOD.  Mr.  Speaker,  since  rati- 
fication In  1955  of  the  Elsenhower- 
Remon  Treaty  with  Panama,  the  role  of 
the  Department  of  State  In  bringing 
about  a  piecemeal  liquidation  of  U.S. 
sovereign  rights,  power,  and  authority 
over  the  Canal  Zone  and  Panama  Canal 
has  been  gradually  revealed  by  actions 
of  our  ofHclals.  The  most  notorious  of 
these  were  the  donation  to  Panama  of 
the  terminal  yards  and  pa.ssenger  sta- 
tions of  the  Panama  Railroad  in  the  1955 
treaty  and  the  hoLstinK  in  1960.  and  sub- 
sequently, of  the  Panama  fla^  in  the 
Canal  Zone  in  equal  dii?nlty  with  the  flae 
of  the  United  States. 

In  an  effort  to  obtain  adequate  infor- 
mation as  to  various  proposals  for  addi- 
tional benefits  and  concessions  to  Pan- 
£una,  I  have  had  an  extended  correspond- 
ence with  the  Department  of  State,  much 
of  which  has  been  published  in  the  Con- 
gressional Record  over  a  period  of  years. 
An  examination  of  this  will  disclose  a 
pattern  of  evasions  in  meeting  my  queries 
that  merits  the  fullest  inquiry  by  the 
Congress.  Other  Members  of  the  Con- 
gress have  had  similar  baffling  experi- 
ences and  they,  too.  would  be  benefitted 
by  such  Investigation 

After  learning  that  the  Department  of 
State,  following  the  January  9-12.  1964. 
mob  assaults  on  the  Canal  Zone,  had  a 
representative  in  the  administrative 
headquarters  of  the  zone,  thi.s  po«;t  was 
confirmed  In  a  July  14  letter  of  the 
Secretary  of  the  Army,  who  stated  that 
this  representative  was  "expected  to  sui- 
vise  and  counsel  the  Governor  on  some 
of  the  difficult  problems  which  the  Gov- 
ernor faced  at  that  time  "  In  the  light 
of  events,  such  "advLsing  and  counselini?" 
of  the  Governor  has  amounted  to  control 
No  wonder  the  conduct  of  our  policies 
with  Panama  with  respect  to  the  canal 
has  been  one  for  progressive  liquidations 
to  appease  growing  demands  of  a  mob- 
dictated  government. 


The  indicated  exchange  of  lett«'rs  with 
the  Secretary  of  the  Army  will  be  of  liigh 
Interest  to  cuk'nlzant  appropriation,  in- 
vestlKatlnK.  and  lei,'lslatlvf  committees  of 

the  Congress: 

Jri.T  6,   19«4 
Hon    Stephen  Aii.rs. 
SecTetnry  of  the  Army, 
Department  of  the  Army. 
Wa.-^hing'.nn     DC 

De.^r  Mr  Secretart  Information  has  been 
received  thit  the  IVpnrtment  of  State  ha« 
had  for  I  r-.inslderiible  [>erlod  and  still  haa. 
one  of  I'.s  rpprpser.taMvps  stationed  In  the 
Canal  Zone  th.it  he  h.-us  office  sp.ire  In  the 
Pan.tmft  C:i::.^l  .\dmlnl»  tratSon  Bu'.Idlni?  at 
Ba!tKi.\  flplghts:  that  he  hits  been  and  still  Is, 
assigned  the  duty  of  advising  the  Governor 
of  the  Canal  Zone  on  questlotis  of  policy  aris- 
ing between  the  Unltied  States  ajid  Punamii 
conceriiinK  the  caj^.ol:  and  that  the  Gover- 
nor has  been,  and  Is  still  being,  con.itralned 
to  follow  the  advice  of  this  Depiirtnient  of 
State  offlrial   In   »1!  such   matters 

Under  exLs'ltig  l.iw  and  regul.itlona  there 
seems  ^. >  be  no  wixranr  for  such  Uepartinent 
of  State  representiitlon  and  action  In  the 
Canal  Zone  Government  as  only  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Army,  pursuant  to  Public  Law 
841.  81st  Congress,  has  been  charged  with 
re8p>on8lblUty  fc^r  s>ip>ervl.sloM  of  the  Panama 
C<uial  enterprise  t\irthermore  I  know  of 
tuj  approprlatU>n  that  authorlze.s  the  expen- 
diture of  funds  to  cover  the  expenses  of  such 
representative 

In  Lirdt-r  th  it  I  may  he  accurately  Informed 
full  Information  In  the  premises  Is  respect- 
fully requested 

Sincerely  yours. 

Daniix  J    Plood. 
Member   of  Congress 

DtPAaTMENT   or  THE   .\rMY 

Waihingtun,  D  C  .  Julu  14  1964 
Dz.\R  Mr  FI'",[i  TIUs  Is  In  reply  to  your 
letter  ■  f  Julv  ►>  \>*^■\.  regarding  a  report  that 
a  Depiirtment  of  .State  representati-.e  Is  .sta- 
tioned In  the  Canal  Z.,ne  with  the  assign- 
ment of  advising  the  tJovernor 

.After  the  Pan:imanl.\n  rlits  in  Janu.iry 
diplomatic  relations  between  the  United 
States  and  Panania  were  disrupted  ,u:d  our 
Embassy  In  PaniUna  w  us  temporarily  closed 
Further,  there  w  us  no  U  S  Amb^is-sadur  at 
the  Mme  Under  the.se  clrcum.stances  Mr 
Edwin  Martin  of  the  Uep.irtment  of  St..it«' 
who  had  be«'n  the  Assist. int  Secretary  of 
State  for  Inter-.AmerlCim  .A.Talrs.  w<u>  tem- 
porarily stationed  In  the  Catial  Zone  as  the 
senior  Department  of  SUite  representative  f>n 
the  .scene  wrfi  lommensurate  functions  In 
matters  .-on'-ernlng  US  relations  with  tlie 
Republic  of  PtinaJiia  .Sp»'clflcnlly  the.'-e 
functions  Included  the  c<">rdlnHtloti  of  U  .S 
consular  .ic'lvltles  and  other  remaining  US 
governmen^il  activities  In  the  Republic  of 
Pan.ima,  the  submission  of  reports  and  rec- 
ommendations such  as  an  Embassy  would 
have  suhmlt'et!  and  heading  the  D«^p.irtment 
of  .States  representatives  In  the  proceedlnt,'s 
of  the  Investigative  commission  of  the  Orga- 
nization of  Amerli-an  States  Mr  Martin 
was  expected  to  ad.lse  and  counsel  the  Gov- 
ernor on  some  of  the  dltflcult  problerrus  w.hlch 
the  Governor  faced  at  that  time  Mr  Martin 
had  office  space  in  the  headfjuarters  of  the 
US  Southern  Command  iSouthcomi. 
Quarry  Heights 

In  early  March.  Mr  Martin  was  replaced 
by  Bylr  Sterling  J  Cottrell.  then  Deputy 
.■\.s8lstant  Secretary  of  State  for  Inter-Ameri- 
can .Affairs  Mr  Cottrell's  functlon.s  were 
similar  to  Mr  Martin's,  his  predecessor  He 
Was  furnished  office  space  In  the  Ptuiama 
Canal  .\dmlnLstratli>n  Building.  Balboa 
Heights  He  toolc  p.irt  In  the  US  repre- 
sentations before  the  Investigating  Commit- 
tee of  the  International  Commission  of 
Jurist*.  I  The  US  representation  In  this 
matter  wis  headed   by  the   General  Counsel 


of  the  Department  of  the  Army  )  Following 
the  completion  of  that  work  and  with  the 
exf>ected  early  resumption  of  diplomatic 
relations  between  the  United  States  and  the 
Republic  of  Panama,  Mr  Cottrell  depiuted 
from  the  C.mal  Zone  In  mld-Aprll.  returning 
to   W.i.slungton. 

There  Is  normally  a  Department  of  State 
representative  stationed  In  the  Canal  Zone 
lit  yuarry  Helght,s,  with  assignment  as  po- 
litical advl.«:pr  ij>>lad).  to  the  commander 
In  chief  US  Southern  Command,  presently 
General  OMeara.  Tlils  arrangement  Is  cua- 
tomiiry  and  corresponds  t*)  the  assignment 
of  polads  to  the  commanders  of  the  other 
unified  commands,  such  as  the  U  S  European 
Conmuuid.  Pat^-lflc  Command,  and  Atlantic 
Command  At  present.  Mr  William  Belton 
Is  the  Southcom  polsd  He  has  nothing 
U)  do  with  matters  concerning  the  Canal 
Zone  Government 

I   trimt   that  this  Information   will  sufDce 
Sincerely, 

Stephen  Amis. 
Secretary  u/  the  Army 


DOES  THE  EXECUTIVE  HAVE  AU- 
THORITY TO  NEGOTIATE  AN 
ELIMINATION  OF  THE  AMERICAN 
SEIXJNG   PRICE-:- 

Mr  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
a.sk  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Joexson] 
may  extend  hi.s  remarks  at  this  point 
in  the  Record  and  include  extraneous 
matter 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Hawaii? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  JOELSON.  Mr.  Speaker.  Ameri- 
can Aniline  Products.  Inc.,  which  is  lo- 
cated in  the  congressional  district  which 
I  represent,  has  filed  a  most  interesting 
brief  with  the  Trade  Information  Com- 
mittre  in  the  matt<»r  of  the  Hearing  on 
Trade  Agreement  Negotiations. 

Stating  that: 

The  .American  selling  price  valUHtlon 
principle  has  been  the  foundation  of  th« 
tariff  policy  of  the  United  States  for  synthetic 
dves,  dye  Intermediates,  and  pigments  since 
1922 

The  brief  goes  on  to  question  the  au- 
thority of  the  executive  branch  to  nego- 
tiate an  elimination  of  that  principle. 

Although  I  cannot  quote  the  brief  In 
full,  the  following  concluding  para- 
graphs are  most  interesting  and  are  en- 
titled to  the  most  careful  consideration: 

In  vifW  of  the  legislative  history  It  should 
be  evident  that  the  Congress  has  not  dele- 
gated to  the  President  authority  to  enter  Into 
a  triide  agreement  providing  for  a  change  ID 
the  American  selling  price  valuation  baaU. 
The  absence  of  any  specUic  language  In  the 
Trade  Expan.slon  Act  of  1962  clearly  stating 
that  the  American  selling  price  valuation 
principle  Is  .subject  to  trade  agreement  nego- 
tiations, and  the  overwiielmlng  evidence  of  » 
contrary  Intention  on  the  part  of  the  Con- 
gress throughout  the  history  of  the  trade 
agreements  legislation,  eliminate  any  serloui 
possibility  that  the  President  possesses  any 
such  authority 

In  view  of  this  clear  lack  x)f  authority  for 
Executive  action  In  regard  to  the  American 
selling  price,  we  urge  that  the  special  repre- 
fcnuitlve  a.s  the  chief  negotiator  acting  for 
the  President  refrain  from  making  any  com- 
mltmenta  or  entering  InU)  any  dlscussloni 
with  a  view  to  the  possible  making  of  com- 
mitments pertaining  to  the  American  selllnf 
price    valuation   basis.     To   quiet   the   alarm 
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^rtilch  U  being  ezperlenoed  wlUiln  th«  dye. 

dye  intermediates,  and  pigments  Indtistrles. 
the  special  representative  Is  urged  to  make 
a  public  announcement  disavowing  any  pur- 
pose or  Intention  to  negotiate  for  change  In 
the  American  selling  price. 


•  NATURAL  RESOURCES 
DEVELOPMENT 

Mr  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Rhode  Island  [Mr.  Pogarty] 
may  extend  his  remarks  at  this  point 
in  the  Record  and  Include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Hawaii? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  POGARTY.  Mr.  Speaker,  re- 
cently in  my  State  of  Rhode  Island,  the 
members  of  the  Natural  Resources 
Group,  representing  diverse  interests  of 
conservation,  land  economics,  city  and 
re(?lonal  planning  and  wildlife  Interests 
have  orRanized  for  the  purpose  of  pro- 
viding recommendations  toward  policies 
of  natural  resources  development.  After 
a  year  and  a  half  of  discussion  and  Inter- 
views this  group  has  submitted  a  report 
which  conveys  the  sense  of  urgency  for 
the  requirements  of  statewide  policies 
and  programs  for  natural  resources  de- 
velopment in  an  area  such  as  ours  which 
is  an  industrial  and  urban  State  with  a 
high  population  density.  It  Is  my  feel- 
ing that  we  in  the  State  of  Rhode  Island 
owe  a  debt  of  gratitude  to  the  leaders  In 
this  endeavor  and  I  respectfully  list  the 
names  of  these  gentlemen  and  Include 
their  report:  Mr.  Lachlan  P.  Blair.  Mr. 
Calvin  B.  Dun  woody,  Mr.  Zygmunt 
Friedemann,  Mr.  Alfred  Hawkes,  Dr. 
Arthur  D.  Jeffrey,  Mr.  Elliott  Joslin,  Mr. 
Bradford  H.  Kenyon.  Mr.  Glenn  R. 
Kumckawa. 

Natiral  Resources  in  Rhode  Island 
The  Slate  of  Rhode  Island  has  limited 
land  area  ana  a  large  population.  Its  lim- 
ited natural  areas  and  natural  resources 
must  be  wisely  used.  The  recognition  of  the 
importance  of  our  natural  resources, 
thiir  (.HMeatlal  benefit,  present  neglect  and 
ultim.ite  misuse.  Is  a  problem  which  re- 
quires urgent  attention.  Expanding  urban 
and  suburban  development  are  rapidly  pre- 
empting our  natural  areas.  All  too  often 
natural  resources  of  this  State  are  being 
ne.dle.ssly  de.stroyed.  Improperly  developed, 
and  utilized  in  a  piecemeal  approach  with- 
out reference  to  a  coherent  framework  or 
pc'Ucy 

Most  major  problems  of  natural  resource 
conservation  fall  Into  one  of  six  areas. 
These  are  as  follows:  Water  resource  prob- 
lems, including  insuring  an  adequate  do- 
mcsiic  aid  ladustrlal  supply,  prevention 
and  abatement  of  pollution,  recreational  use 
of  wat!»r.  water  for  wildlife  propagation,  wa- 
tershed protection,  and  flood  control.  Plfih 
and  wildlife  resource  problems,  including 
maintenance  of  adequate  suitable  habitat 
for  all  species,  propagation  of  certain  game 
species,  protection  from  improper  exploita- 
tion, b.i lancing  programs  of  commercial  and 
recreational  use  against  complete  protection, 
and  continuous  Inventory  and  assessment 
of  species  status  Plant  resource  problems. 
Including  management  and  utilization  of 
lore.sts  for  specific  purposes,  preservation  of 
wetlands,  forest  fire  control  and  prevention, 
reforestation.  Insect  and  plant  disease  con- 
trol.    Soil  resource  problems.  Including  con- 


trol of  erosion,  encouraging  conservation 
farming,  control  of  soil  stripping.  Improve- 
ment of  degraded  forest  soils.  Mineral  re- 
source problems.  In  this  State  principally  the 
control  and  reclamation  of  excavations. 
Unique  natural  area  problems,  Including  se- 
lective preservation  for  educational,  historic, 
recreational,  or  esthetic  purposes  of  unique 
natural  areas  and  geological  formations, 
management  of  such  areas  to  preserve  their 
Integrity. 

The  economic  well-being  of  our  State  and 
the  social  well-being  of  our  citizens  are 
directly  related  to  our  solution  of  these 
and  other  natural  resource  problems.  Ex- 
amples of  consequences  following  failure  to 
resolve  conservation  problems  adequately 
and  soon  enough  are  Rhode  Island's  lost 
oyster  Industry.  Its  declining  production  of 
all  shellfish,  its  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
forested  acres  adjudged  potentially  highly 
productive,  yet  now  one  of  the  most  unpro- 
ductive in  the  county;  Its  already  serious  yet 
Increasing  pollution  of  its  salt  and  fresh 
waters,  its  failure  to  develop  a  strong  recre- 
ation Industry  In  spite  of  possessing  many 
highly  desirable  natural  assets,  and  Its  con- 
stant high  turnover  In  professional  State 
conservation  workers. 

There  has  been  no  concerted  effort  to  treat 
the  full  dimensions  of  the  problem  as  It  faces 
the  State  of  Rhode  Island.  This  has  resulted 
In  the  formation  of  a  Natural  Resources 
Group  representing  diverse  backgrounds,  to 
consider  the  general  field  of  conservation  and 
natviral  resources  development. 

The  Natural  Resources  Group  recognizes 
that  planning  for  natural  resources  use  and 
development  Is  meaningful  only  on  a  state- 
wide basis.  A  comprehensive  policy  and  pro- 
gram of  action  can  be  activated  only  on  a 
State  level.  Local  action  and  programs  can 
be  of  great  significance,  but  only  when  they 
reflect  policies  established  for  much  larger 
areas.  The  Natural  Resources  Group,  there- 
fore. In  the  course  of  its  study,  has  Invited 
representatives  of  various  State  govern- 
mental departments  and  divisions  to  share 
their  views  on  the  general  topic  of  natural 
resources.  They  discussed  the  functions  of 
their  division  or  department  concerning 
conservation  and  development  of  natural 
resources.  The  Natural  Resources  Group  was 
Imprewed  by  the  way  in  which  these  repre- 
sentatives generally  recognized  the  need  for 
an  effectively  coordinated  program  of  con- 
servation and  natural  resources  development. 
It  has  become  clear  that  the  present  struc- 
ture of  the  State  government  is  character- 
ized by  overlapping  and  duplication  of  au- 
thority In  the  natural  resource  field.  This 
results  In  fragmentation  of  responsibility 
In  the  planning  and  development  of  the 
State's  natural  resources.  The  survey  of 
the  Natural  Resources  Group  has  indicated 
that  responsibility  for  natural  resources 
management,  development,  use.  and  preser- 
vation Is  divided  among  an  administrative 
board  and  seven  State  divisions  scattered 
through  five  State  departments.  In  the  field 
of  natural  resource  development  programs. 
each  department  Is  nearly  autonomous  and 
some  divisions  are  nearly  autonomous  within 
the  departments.  The  State  agencies  charged 
with  slgnlflcant  resource  responsibility  are  as 
follows : 

Department  of  public  works:  Division  of 
harbors  and  rivers,  division  of  parks  and 
recreation. 

Department  of  health:  Division  of  sanitary 
engineering. 

Administration:  Water  resources  coordi- 
nating board. 

Rhode  Island  Development  Council:  Plan- 
ning division. 

Department  of  agriculture  and  conserva- 
tion: Division  of  flsh  and  game,  division  of 
forests,  division  of  entomology  rnd  plant 
Industry. 


In  addition,  the  department  of  social 
welfare  la  a  major  land-owning  agency  of 
the  State. 

CONSEQTTINCES 

The  Natural  Resources  Group  asserts  that 
the  consequences  and  ramiflcatlons  of  this 
fragmentation  of  State  efforts  are: 

1.  Lack  of  a  consistent  and  comprehensive 
State  policy  of  natural  resources  develop- 
ment and  clearly  stated  goals  for  conserva- 
tion. 

2.  Lack  of  policy  and  clear  goals  results 
in  a  lack  of  concentrated  action  to  further 
natural  resources xlevelopment. 

3.  Jurisdictional  conflicts  in  the  solution 
of  long-term  problems  result  from  frag- 
mented efforts  by  divisions  of  State  govern- 
ment. At  best,  these  efforts  result  in  partial 
solutions  or,  at  worst,  result  in  the  absence 
of  any  specific  solutions. 

4.  The  functions  associated  with  conserva- 
tion and  natural  resources  development  are 
often  contained  within  departments  whose 
primary  duties  are  not  devoted  to  these 
ends.  When  this  occurs,  conservation  and 
natural  resources  development  policies  and 
programs  become  of  minor  Importance. 

5.  This  diffused  and  fragmented  program 
for  natural  resources  development  among 
several  unrelated  State  agencies,  results  in 
no  single  department  of  State  government 
being  chiefly  concerned  with  and  therefore 
responsible  for  such  development. 

RECOMMENDATION 

The  Natural  Resources  Group  attaches  a 
high  priority  to  the  need  for  effective  pro- 
grams to  conserve  and  develop  our  heritage 
of  natural  resotirces  on  a  statewide  level  and 
recognizes  that  the  alternatives  for  the  State 
of  Rhode  Island  are  basically: 

1.  The  continued  creation  of  ad  hoc  co- 
ordinating commissions  or  boards  to  deal 
specifically  with  a  given  problem,  or 

2.  A  reorganization  of  the  present  struc- 
ture of  State  government  to  deal  effectively 
with  policies  and  programs  of  conservation 
and  natural  resources  development. 

The  Natural  Resources  Group  recom- 
mends: The  reorganization  of  the  structure 
of  government  toward  the  establishment  of 
a  department  of  natural  resources. 

The  trend  In  the  country  as  a  whole  has 
been  toward  a  natural  resources  department 
of  some  type.  Examples  are:  Massachusetts. 
New  Hampshire,  West  Virginia,  Ohio,  and 
Connecticut. 

FUNCTIONS    OF    THE    DEPARTMENT 

The  primary  purposes  of  the  department 
shall  be  ( 1 )  the  preparation  of  long-term 
policies,  plans,  and  programs  devoted  to  the 
sound  practice  of  conservation,  which  may 
be  defined  as  the  wise  use  of  our  natural 
environment,  (2)  the  prevention  of  waste 
and  despoilment  while  preserving,  improving, 
and  renewing  the  quality  and  usefulness  of 
all  our  resources.  Some  of  the  functions  of 
the  department  may  be  further  Illustrated 
along  broad  headings  as  follows:  - 

1.  Research  and  development:  This  func- 
tion deals  with  the  technical  aspects  of  nat- 
ural resources.  It  would  encompass  such 
activities  as  keeping  continuous  inventories 
of  all  natural  resources  and  evaluating  the 
degree  and  manner  of  their  utilization;  in- 
vestigating the  sources  and  effects  of  pollu- 
tants in  the  environment  and  recommending 
procedures  to  prevent  harmful  results;  com- 
piling basic  life  history  and  ecological  data 
on  all  Important  forms  of  Rhode  Island  ani- 
mal and  plantlife;  location  of  new  markets 
for  the  State's  exploitable  natural  resources; 
creation  of  new  methods  and  techniques  for 
utilizing,  developing  and  preserving  for 
man's  use  our  natural  resources  and  natural 
areas:  treatment  and  control  of  animal  and 
plant  Insects  and  diseases. 

2  Education  and  information :  The  public 
relations  activities  of  the  department  are 
indicated  here.     Some  of  the  responslblUties 
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would  be  to  develop  a  program  to  make  the 
public  aware  of  the  values  and  benefits  of 
Rhode  Island's  natural  resources  conduct 
educational  campaigns  for  the  proper  care 
and  use  of  natural  resources  by  al!  citizens. 
promote  the  uae  of  Rhode  Island  agricul- 
tural producta  and  agricultural  endeavors. 
develop  conservation  informational  and  ed\i- 
catlonal  materials  f  >r  schools  and  the  pubMc 
at  large;  aid  and  encourage  local  and  private 
conservation  groups,  and  prepare  periodic 
reports  to  the  public  of  conservation  accom- 
plUhmenta  and  requirement.* 

3  Law  enforcement  Ail  State  statutes, 
rules,  and  regulations  pertaining  to  the  fields 
!>f  natural  resources  and  agriculture  that 
aim  to  protect  and  guarantee  the  benefits 
and  use  of  these  resources  to  all  are  covered 
by  this  function.  They  include  marine  and 
fresh  water  rights  and  control,  boating  and 
navigation  regulations  and  laws,  fish  and 
game  laws;  pollution  contmi  and  abatement 
laws;  forest  fire  laws;  park  and  recre- 
ation area  rules  and  regulations;  agricul- 
tural animal  plant,  and  product  quarantines 
and  controls;  and  other  conservation  control 
laws  and  regulations 

4.  Operation  and  maintenance  The  re- 
sponsibility for  the  operation  and  upkeep  of 
all  facilities.  area.s.  and  equipment  under 
the  management  of  a  natural  resource  de- 
partment would  fall  Into  this  category 
Management  of  State  forest,  and  fish  and 
game  areas;  operation  of  State  recreational 
and  commercial  units,  parks,  beaches,  and 
piers;  maintenance  and  supervision  of  a 
statewide  fire  control  system  and  radio  net- 
work: establishing  of  continuous  insect  and 
disease  prevention  measures;  operation  of 
fish  hatcheries  anc^  stocking  programs,  and 
all  other  functions  necessary  to  insure  con- 
tinued good  condition  and  usefulness  of 
physical  facilities,  materials,  and  areas  used 
or  held  within  the  department  are  included. 

5.  Planning  and  program  development 
Prom  this  section  would  (-[une  the  direction 
and  coordination  necessary  t<>  make  maxi- 
mum use  of  the  State's  resources  with  mini- 
mum loas  or  damage  The  creating  of  sUite- 
wlde  plans  for  development  and  use  of  nat- 
ural resources  and  natural  are. is.  coordinat- 
ing of  State  progr.im*  to  utilize  Federal  and 
local  aid;  planning  and  engineering  new  fa- 
cilities and  areas  belnk:  added  to  the  State's 
endeavors;  assisting  with  \<>ca\  program  de- 
velopm.ent  through  i-i»)peration  with  cities 
and  towns;  determining  and  programing 
land  resource  needs  of  State  and  local  com- 
munities; planning  multiple  use  of  appro- 
priate areas;  and  developmif  ->ther  pro^r.\ms 
designed  to  effectuate  the  policies  of  the  de- 
p^rtment  of  natural  resources  are  some  of 
the  activities  that  might  apply 

STRUCTtJRE    or   THE    DEP\RTMENT    OF    NATIRAL 
RE30  V  RCES 

Those  activities  of  natural  resources  devel- 
opment and  conservation  as  now  contained 
In  existing  governmental  departments  and 
divisions  would  be  Incorporated  Into  the 
newly  created  department  of  natural  re- 
sources In  lieu  of  existing  governmental 
structure 

These  are:  (a)  Agriculture,  bi  forestry, 
(c)  wildlife;  (di  water  resources  develop- 
ment; (e)  parks  and  recreation  operation 
and  maintenance;  if)  navigation  and  boat 
controls,  .^hore  and  harbor  development,  ig) 
bay  and  river  pollution  abatement,  ih)  plant 
Insect  and  disease  control 

The  Natural  Resources  Group  recommends 
that  the  department  be  organized  along 
functional  lines.  The  group  suggests  the 
following  functions  may  be  Included  as  il- 
lustrated in  the  preceding  section  of  this 
report: 

1.  Research  and  development. 

2.  Education  and  Information. 

3.  Law  enforcement. 

4.  Operation  and  maintenance. 

5.  Planning  and  program  development. 


AN  ADVISORY  COMMISSION 

The  Natural  Resources  Group  attaches  the 
highest  importance  on  the  requirement  of  a 
continuing  lay  advisory  commission  as  part 
of  the  department  Such  a  commission  with 
members  appointed  on  staggered  terms  will 
provide  the  continuity  of  policy  so  Important 
m  the  field  of  natural  resources  development 
It  Is  further  recommended  that  this  advisory 
group  be  required  to  submit  an  annual  re- 
port to  the  Governor,  to  the  members  of  the 
general  assembly,  and  t(.i  the  director  of  the 
department  of  natural  resources  The  com- 
mission should  be  privileged  to  submit  In- 
terim reports  whenever  It  deems  them  neces- 
sary The  annual  report  should  make  def- 
inite recommendations.  Including  the  a.H.slgn- 
ment  of  priorities,  on  natural  resource  pol- 
icies and  programs  of  the  State  for  the  com- 
ing 5-year  period.  It  Is  recommended  that 
all  the  facilities  of  the  department  of  nat- 
ural resource.1  be  available  to  this  group  to 
aid  them  In  carrying  out  their  assignment. 

CONCLtrSlON 

The  Natural  Resources  Group  asserts  that 
the  above  orientation  and  recommendations 
are  consistent  with  the  comprehen.'lve  ap- 
proach In  which  problems  of  conservation 
and  natural  resources  development  must  be 
solved.  It  also  asserts  that  time  Is  of  the 
essence  in  translating  these  suggestions  Into 
acticm  since  delay  can  result  only  In  further 
irrecoverable  losses  U^  our  dwindling  fund  of 
natural  resources 


THE   NATIONAL  COUNCIL   FOR  THE 
SPANISH  SPEAKING 

Mr  MATSUNAGA  Mr  Speaker.  I 
ask  unanimuus  consent  Uiat  the  trfiitle- 
inan  from  Texas  I  Mr  Gonzalez  1  may 
extend  fn.s  remarks  at  lhi.s  poini  In  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  centleman 
from  Hawaii? 

There  was  no  objection 

Mr.  GONZALEZ  Mr  Speaker,  the 
National  Council  for  the  Spanish  Speak- 
ing IS  perhaps  foremost  ainong  all  the 
organizations  devoted  to  the  advance- 
ment of  the  Spanish-speaking  people  of 
the  United  States,  who.se  numbers  now 
approach  8  million 

The  national  council  is  almost  20  years 
old  now.  and  ha.s  flourished  under  the 
leadership  and  guidance  of  the  Arch- 
bishop of  San  Antonio,  His  Excellency 
Robert  E  Lucey  It  has  been  my  ^'reat 
privilege  to  know  and  work  clo.sely  with 
.Archbishop  Lucey,  with  Father  John 
Wacjner.  and  with  many  others  in  this 
oruani/ation  I  was  the  first  president 
(jf  the  San  Antonio  Council  for  the  Span- 
ish Speaking  and  was  amons  those  past 
presidents  of  the  council  honored  at  a 
dinner  last  week  The  address  was  de- 
livered by  the  Reverend  Dr  Theodore 
McCarrick  of  Catholic  University  Fa- 
ther McCarrirk  addressed  himself  to  all 
minorities,  and  his  words  are  well  worth 
heedinsr: 

The  historic  events  of  the  past  few  weeks 
are  making  it  abundantly  clear  that  we 
have  reached  a  special  time  in  the  history 
of  minorities  in  the  United  States  It  might 
even  be  well  to  call  a  talk  such  as  this: 
■  Observations  on  Minorities  at  the  Cross- 
roads. " 

There  are  many  indications  that  .\merl- 
can  life,  in  its  constant  development  and 
cultural  growth,  has  reached  a  period  of  real 
reexamination  and  evaluation  Three  fac- 
tors come  to  mind  at  once  as  at  least  partial 


causes  of  this  background  of  the  reevalua- 
tlons  in  our  contemporary  8(.)Ciety.  First  and 
most  obviously,  the  passage  of  the  recent 
civi;  rights  bill  and  lis  enactment  Into 
law  by  I»resldent  Johnson  This  bill  really 
adds  nothing  new  to  the  American  way  of 
life  Tl^is  l.s  not  it-s  importance  It.s  rp:il  and 
striking  value  lies  In  this,  that  It  reafffrms 
the  mi*t  basic  principles  of  American  sO- 
clety  in  the  practical  ternnlnology  of  the 
mld-20th  century  It  is  not  important  In 
that  it  gives  new  rights  but  that  it  dramat- 
ically reartlrms  the  essential  foundation 
of  deniLicracy  and  rest<ites  In  the  terminol- 
ogy of  1964  the  simple  truth  that  all  men 
really  are  created  equal 

The  President's  eUxjuent  descriptions  of 
the  ■  g  "id  life"  which  have  formed  the 
background  of  his  pleits  for  the  war  against 
poverty  have  also  served  to  ftxrus  a  great 
deal  of  national  attentli>n  on  tiiose  minor- 
ities in  the  Nation  who  suffer  from  an  in- 
adequacy in  our  national  pri>sperity  .ind  an 
overabundance  of  our  national  shorUigea. 
President  Johnsons  concern  has  captured 
once  again  the  warm  perst.mal  sense  of  so- 
cial Justice  that  has  always  marked  the 
.\mencan  and  turned  the  clear  spotlight  of 
public  interest  on  the  minority  groups  with, 
in  our  Nation. 

Finally  and  not  able  to  be  so  ivccurately 
measured.  Is  the  new  spirit  In  America  which 
has  reached  lis  culmination  lii  these  two 
factors  earlier  mentioned  and  which  can 
best  be  described  as  a  social  maturity  pro- 
duced by  the  frustrations  and  counterfrus- 
tratlons  of  many  years  of  minority  struggle 
and  growth 

We  must  acknowledge  proudly  and  with 
gratitude  America's  debt  to  the  Negro  com- 
munity because  It  Is  this  o^mmunlty  which 
has  borne  the  brunt  of  this  struggle  for  many 
hard  and  uncertain  yeiirs.  Without  the  per- 
sistent and  persevering  courage  with  which 
so  many  of  them  have  fought/-  and  on  ac- 
count of  which  some  have  even  given  their 
lives-  the  United  States  might  never  have 
arrived  at  today's  crossroads  of  opportunity. 
The  Negro  community  In  America  has  given 
leadership  that  w.us  essential  to  tills  move- 
ment and  history  will  record  this  fact  to  the 
eternal  glory  and  deserved  pride  of  this  peo- 
ple Yet  the  history  would  not  be  complete 
If  we  did  not  single  out  those  of  their  most 
fitrsigh'ed  leaders  like  Dr  Martin  Luther 
King  who  has  never  ceased  to  insist  that  the 
struggle  of  one  minority  is  the  struggle  of 
every  minority  and  that  no  man  can  be  free 
until  the  day  when  every  man  is  free 

This  crisis  of  minorities  with  which  our 
Nation  WTestles  today  Intimately  affects  xus 
whose  lives  are  dedicated  to  the  Spanish 
.speaking  In  the  United  States — to  that 
group  which  Is  f>erhap8  the  second  largest 
minority  In  America  If  today,  because  of 
the  historic  development  of  our  time,  we 
have  reached  the  hour  of  the  cro.ssroads,  it 
Ls  Immensely  important  that  we.  whose  work 
has  been  expressly  among  the  Spanish  speak- 
ing, must  also  come  t<i  grips  with  this  crisis; 
must  also  come  U)  t^rms  with  the  crossroads. 

What  18  demanded  of  us  at  this  moment  in 
American  history''  Basically,  I  believe  that 
it  Is  a  threefold  determlnuthm  First.  » 
determination  to  support  the  struggle  of 
every  minority  group  in  America.  Second, 
to  prepare  ourselves  individually  as  well  as 
possible  fiT  our  own  personal  contribution  to 
s(.>clety  and  thirdly,  to  unite  as  brothers  In  s 
Common  cause  .=0  to  forge  a  new  strong 
bridge  thmugii  which  our  people  may  cross 
to  a  better  future 

Just  as  the  Negro  in  America  has  been  re- 
minded that  his  strugL'Ie  Is  not  his  alone  so 
we  must  renilnd  ourselves  that  his  aim,  his 
advancement,  his  entrance  Into  a  full  par- 
ticipation m  American  life,  is  important  to 
us  and  Indeed  Is  an  es.sentlal  prerequisite 
f  .r  our  own  growth  and  development. 
United  as  brothers,  every  minority  in  America 


must  join  In  the  same  effort.  We  must  never 
let  ourst^lves  be  deceived  Into  thinking  that 
the  little  man  in  this  country,  whatever  his 
color  or  race  or  creed,  is  not  destined  for 
greatness  We  hope  It  for  ourselves;  so  must 
we  hope  It  for  our  brothers. 

Our  individual  preparation  must  have  as 
its  goal  that  we  become  tiie  kind  of  person 
who  can  enter  Into  a  full  participation  In 
our  Nation's  life.  For  this  we  must  be  ener- 
getic For  this  we  must  make  sacrifices. 
For  thl.s  great  gcKil  we  must  prepare  our- 
selves throuch  education,  through  hard  work, 
and  throu^,'h  an  intense  focus  on  the  princi- 
ples of  social  Justice  In  our  own  lives. 

But  we  cannot  do  this  alone.  We  must 
never  be  afraid  to  Join  with  our  brothers, 
first  with  our  neighbors,  and  then  with  those 
who  seek  Justice  and  charity  all  over  the 
land;  to  build  the  bridge  that  will  open 
thoroughfares  to  the  "good  life"  for  the  mil- 
lions of  Spanish  speaking  in  America  and 
for  every  underprivileged  American  wherever 
he  may  be  The  GI  Forum  has  an  Im- 
portant role  here  and  I  do  not  need  to  re- 
mind you  how  vital  all  this  Is  to  the  role  of 
the  National  Council  for  the  Spanish  Speak- 
ing The  national  council,  which  has  fought 
to  galvaiuze  the  interest  in  this  great  mi- 
nority group  all  over  the  country,  has  tried 
in  Its  short  history  to  lay  the  foundations 
for  this  bridge  Into  the  future.  More  than 
anvthing  else  It  has  demonstrated  to  the  mll- 
Uon.s  of  Spanish  speaking,  wherever  they  are, 
however  many  their  problems,  however 
empty  their  hopes,  that  they  are  not  alone. 

We  are  not  alone.  The  Spanish-speaking 
communities  In  America,  partly  through  the 
national  council  and  agencies  affiliated  with 
It  throughout  the  United  States,  can  count 
on  the  support  and  Interest  of  the  church, 
the  StJtte  and.  Indeed,  of  American  society. 
We  are  not  alone.  The  support  of  men  like 
that  of  the  great  archbishop  of  San  Antonio 
has  already  affected  the  lives  of  hundreds  of 
thou.sands  throughout  this  land.  The  provi- 
dential foresight  of  Cardinal  Spellman  has 
demon.strated  time  and  again  to  multitudes 
of  our  Puerto  Rlcan  neighbors  that  In  New 
York  they  are  indeed  in  their  own  home. 
The  work  of  the  churches.  Catholic  and 
Protestant  alike,  among  the  migrants  has 
brought  comfort  and  welfare  to  thousands 
of  our  brothers  dispersed  throughout  the 
Nation  We  are  not  alone.  Men  of  God 
from  many  churches  and  many  creeds  have 
striven  with  great  energy  to  harvest  a  bet- 
ter tomorrow  for  the  Spanish -speaking  peo- 
ple Little  by  little  the  Federal  Government 
and  the  governments  of  the  several  States 
have  come  to  see  the  great  needs  of  the 
Spanish  speaking,  have  witnessed  the  condi- 
tions under  which  so  many  of  them  have  had 
to  live,  and  have,  thank  God,  begun  to  take 
steps  that  these  might  be  corrected.  We  are 
not  alone  The  newly  awakened  vision  of  the 
American  people  has  begun  to  ratify  the 
centuries-old  foundations  of  our  Nation's 
greatness — its  respect  for  the  dignity  of  the 
human  person — and  this  ratification  in  the 
swlft-flowlng  current  of  1964  can  soon  bring 
our  Spanish-speaking  people  not  only  to  the 
shores  of  a  better  life  but  to  the  full  par- 
ticipation in  our  Nation's  history  which 
they  seek  and  to  which  they  are  well  able 
to  contribute. 

We  are  not  alone.  This  Is  the  challenge 
of  the  National  Council  for  the  Spanish 
Speaking.  It  is  the  challenge  of  every  single 
one  of  us  here  today  to  prepare  ourselves  as 
Individuals  and  as  leaders  so  that  our  broth- 
ers may  be  ready  to  take  their  place  In  the 
dream  of  this  changing  America.  This  Is 
your  task  and  mine  This  Is  the  Importance 
of  the  crossroads  which  we  have  reached  In 
the  future  of  America.  The  road  Is  more 
clear  than  It  has  ever  been  before.  We  must 
nnt  hold  hark  through  reticence,  laziness,  or 
fear     Rather  must  we  stride  briskly  toward 
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this  challenge,  mindful  of  its  opportunity, 
conscious  of  Its  necessity,  and  eager  for  the 
promise  which  It  holds. 


LT.  GEN.  CARL  H.  JARK 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas  I  Mr.  Gonzalez!  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objectioii  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Hawaii? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  tomor- 
row the  retirement  ceremonies  for  Lt. 
Gen.  Carl  H.  Jark  will  be  held  at  Fort 
Sam  Houston,  Tex.;  the  day  after  that 
General  Jark  will  retire  after  having 
served  his  country  for  35  years. 

General  Jark  has  served  in  commands 
and  assignments  from  Oklahoma  to  the 
Philippines,  from  Europe  to  Korea,  from 
Japan  to  Germany  in  capacities  ranging 
from  a  West  Point  cadet  to  commanding 
general  of  the  4th  U.S.  Army. 

General  Jark  was  born  in  the  town  of 
Leigh,  Nebr.,  on  June  13,  1905.  He  grad- 
uated from  West  Point  on  his  birthday 
in  1929,  having  distinguished  himself  as 
a  fine  member  of  the  track  and  field 
team  of  the  Military  Academy;  he  set  a 
world  discus  record  at  the  Drake  Relays 
in  1929  and  barely  missed  a  berth  on  the 
U.S.  Olympic  team  the  following  year. 

As  a  young  lieutenant,  he  attended 
primary  flight  training  school,  learned  to 
fly.  but  transferred  to  the  field  artillery 
after  his  instructor  told  him,  "There  is 
nothing  you  can  do  that  a  120 -pound 
man  with  a  bomb  cannot  do."  Jark,  who 
is  6  feet  5  inches  tall,  weighed  consider- 
ably more  than  120  pounds. 

General  Jark's  wartime  assignments 
include  a  tour  in  Prance  and  Germany 
with  the  63d  Infantry  Divisions'  artillery, 
where  he  was  executive  oflQcer.  At  the 
time  of  the  Korean  war  he  became  chief 
of  operations  division  of  the  Far  East 
Command,  and  2  months  later  was  named 
deputy  assistant  chief  of  staff  of  the 
Par  East  Command.  General  Jark  has 
also  served  as  commanding  oflQcer  of  the 
7th  Infantry  Division,  artillery  com- 
mander of  the  famed  1st  Cavalry  Divi- 
sion, artillery  commander  of  the  7th 
Army,  as  well  as  had  top  assignments 
with  NATO  and  the  Officer  Candidate 
School  and  Field  Artillery  School. 

General  Jai-k's  command  of  the  4th 
Army  during  the  past  2  years  has  spanned 
a  time  in  which  there  have  been  a  series 
of  international  crises.  In  such  times 
we  all  know  how  heavily  the  country  de- 
pends on  our  military  strength  and  Gen- 
eral Jark's  command  forms  no  small  part 
of  that  power.  Fourth  Army  includes  III 
Corps,  which  is  half  of  Strac,  the  elite 
strike  command  of  the  Army  and  the  1st 
and  2d  Armored  Divisions,  which  are  the 
only  combat-ready  armored  divisions  in 
the  United  States.  His  command  in- 
cluded the  U.S.  Army  Artillery  and  Mis- 
sile Center,  Fort  Sill,  Okla.;  Fort  Polk, 
La.,  a  basic  training  school :  the  Army  Air 
Defense  Center  at  Fort  Bliss,  Tex.;  the 
rotary-wing  flight  training  center  at 
Camp  Wolters;  and  Fort  Chaflfee,  Ark.,  as 


well  as  the  famed  and  venerable  com- 
mand headquarters  at  Fort  Sam  Houston, 
Tex. 

General  Jark  is  well  known  and  well 
loved  in  San  Antonio,  and  I  am  glad  to 
say  that  he  plans  to  stay  there  after  his 
retirement. 

It  is  good  to  know  that  in  times  like 
these  we  have  men  of  the  skill,  caliber, 
and  dedication  of  Carl  H.  Jark,  and  I  am 
proud  to  salute  him  on  his  retirement 
from  service. 


STAMP  FOR  GIRLS  STATE 
PROGRAM 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  California  [Mr.  Hanna]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Ha'v^'aii? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HANNA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  to- 
day introduced  a  bill  which  directs  and 
authorizes  the  Postmaster  CJeneral  to 
issue  a  stamp  of  appropriate  design  and 
denomination  commemorating  the  Girls 
State  program.  As  others,  speaking  ear- 
lier, have  indicated  the  Capitol  is  for  this 
day  and  several  to  follow  graced  by  the 
presence  of  outstanding  girls  from  this 
civic  activity  representing  the  50  States 
in  an  exercise  designated  os  Girls  Na- 
tion. It  is  appropriate  to  this  occasion 
that  a  bill  such  as  the  one  I  have  just 
proposed  bring  attention  and  well-de- 
served honor  to  Girls  State. 

The  'work  of  Girls  State  has  made  a 
significant  contribution  toward  a  better 
understanding  of  our  framework  of  gov- 
ernment. It  has  afforded  hundreds  of 
our  teenage  young  women  a  practical 
experience  in  the  process  of  making  laws 
and  operating  the  divisions  of  govern- 
ment which  are  involved  in  this  increas- 
ingly difficult  civic  exercise.  The  Amer- 
ican Legion  Auxiliary  whose  work  and 
inspiration  have  created  and  sustained 
this  program  should  be  recognized  and 
honored.  These  girll  who  have  been  se- 
lected as  representaaves  and  who  have, 
year  after  year,  entnusiastically  partici- 
pated should  also  be  recognized  and  con- 
gratulated. 


NEW  JERSEY:  A  STATE  IN 
TRANSITION 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Rodino]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Hawaii? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  RODINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of 
the  great  strengths  of  our  Nation  has 
been  its  ability  to  grow  in  size  and  de- 
velop in  industry  while  preserving  Its 
vigorous  natural  and  historical  heritage. 

No  better  example  of  this  ability  exists 
than  my  own  native  State,  New  Jersey. 
The  most  densely  populated  of  all  the 
States,  fifth  smallest  in  size.  New  Jersey 
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has  become  the  seventh  largest  In  Indus- 
trial production  and  one  of  Americas 
leaders  In  research. 

This  year  marks  the  300th  anniversary 
of  the  SUte's  beginnings;  and  appropri- 
ately, then,  the  New  Jersey  State 
Chamber  of  Commerce  has  prepared  a 
portfoUo  of  the  State  which  appears  m 
the  current  edition  of  Fortune 

The  chamber  selected  an  outstandmg 
native  son  to  write  the  text,  my  good 
friend.  John  T.  Cunningham,  a  former 
distinguished  reporter  for  the  Newark 
News.  John  is  a  recognized  authority  on 
every  facet  of  New  Jerseys  life  and  ac- 
tivity and  an  author  of  numerous  b(H)k.s. 
articles,  and  movie  scripts  on  the  State 
The  story  he  tells  Is  a  fascinating  one 
It  is  the  more  so  because  of  hus  writing 

Many  of  my  colleagues  will  soon  see 
for  themselves  the  beauty  and  industry 
of  New  Jersey.  To  Introduce  the  &M;ate 
to  those  who  may  not  have  already  been 
there,  and  to  those  who  will  not  be  fortu- 
nate enough  to  be  there  later  this  month 
I  would  like  to  insert  Mr.  Cunnlngharn  s 
study  of  our  State  at  this  point  m  the 
RccoRo: 

Nlaht  nrlftly  enshrouds  the  tree-covered 
Orange  Mountains  or  Essex  County,  yet. 
when  I  stand  on  these  New  Jersey  slopes 
eJter  twilight.  I  become  vividly  ^^a";^*; 
darknee.  never  overtakes  the  broad  valley  to 
the  east  Ught  gleams  m  miUDns  of  win- 
dowsTta  homes  in  Newark  and  Elizabeth 
skyllnea.  in  thousands  of  factories 

I  And  eminently  believable  the  declaration 
that  more  lighted  windows  can  be  seen  from 
the  Orange  Mountains  than  fr.  m  anywhere 
eV^rnaTe  Nation  The  lUhts  of  New  York 
City  are  a  bright  spot  on  the  far  horizon. 
but  my  eye.  alone  tell  me  that  New  Jersey 
has  b«:ome  far  more  than  a  reflection  of 
that  city.  The  lights  of  E-s.sex  Bertjrn  Un- 
ion Middlesex,  and  Huds.-n  Counties  are  U^ 
bright  to  be  discounted  as  mere     suburbs  of 

Vew  York  " 

That  valley  of  light  is  .i  valid  intrcKluctlon 
to   the   complexity    called    New    Jersey 

Neon  lights  atop  industrial  plants  blink 
out  a  story  of  diverse  manufacture;  paint. 
chemicals.  Jewelrv.  petroleum,  machines. 
clothing,  paper,  ice  cream,  beer,  llgh  buib-, 
plastics,  hotdogs.  electronics,  surgical  Instni- 
ments.  toys,  and  a  thousand  and  one  other 
needs  and  fancies  of  modern  man 

Soft  llghU  In  homes  and  apartments  show 
that  miUlons  of  people  lU-e  ,dt  eu.^e.  About  3 
million  people  live  in  Jum  thl.-<  small  p<.rtlou 
of  New  Jersey  vlslblt-  fmrn  mv  mountain  van- 
tage point.  Down  there  are  the  m:»Jur  cities^ 
Newark  Jersey  City,  and  Elizabeth,  with 
their  environs  virtually  blending  into  one 
complete  city 

Flashing  lights,  piercing  abruptly  through 
the  steady  glow,  tell  of  New  Jerseys  trans- 
portation vitality  My  binoculars  pick  up 
automobile  and  truck  lights  on  the  New 
Jersey  Turnpike  and  the  Garden  State  Park- 
way The  glasses  find  the  blur  of  lighted 
windows  on  trains  speeding  to  and  from  New- 
ark With  luck.  I  ml«ht  see  the  Uk'ht^  of 
ships  at  Port  Newark  or  the  beams  directing 
aircraft  Into  a  landing  pattern  at  Newark 
Airport. 

Busy,  vibrant,  m<xiern  those  are  three  apt 
words  for  this  panorama  of  New  Jersey  llKht 
By  midnight  the  valley  will  be  seUled  Into 
lesser,  but  always  evident,  brightness,  like 
a  giant  fire  banked  again.st  the  nUht.  ready 
for  the  stirring  on  the  morrow. 

I  turn  from  the  valley  and  look  Into  the 
darkness  off  to  the  went  There  Is  the  other 
side  of  New  Jersey,  the  other  facet  of  a  State 
etched  in  light  and  shadow.  The  highlands 
roll  oir  In  that  darkness,  but  in  the  night  I 


cannot  see  the  forests,  the  lakes,  the  blue- 
uesa  of  the  dl.stant  hills  Sadly,  because  of 
tne  brii{h::.f.s.s  •  ;  the  New  YorK  horizon,  too 
many  people  never  even  look  to  those  hlUs, 
by  day  ur  by  night. 

Daylight  always  brings  frenetic  actUm  to 
most  of  New  Jersey,  I  never  cease  to  marvel 
at  the  volume  of  traffic  flowing  across  New 
Jersev  roads  before  7am 

Those  heavily  used  roads  are  Indicators  or 
pros^perity  and  economic  vigor,  for  thfise 
early  morning  travelers  are  the  fijrerunners 
of  a  crowd  heading  fur  more  than  J  million 
Jobs  within  the  -State  industrialists  and 
bankers,  scientists  and  stilesmen.  technicians 
and  mechanics,  farmers  and  teachers,  store 
clerks  and  laborers  Each  day  th(«e  mil- 
lions test  the  transportation  web  Each  day 
the  web  survives  to  face  the  certainty  of  an 
even  busier  tom>'rr ow 

Joining  New  Jers«"ys  Jobholders  on  the 
roads  is  a  consiiint  stream  of  visitors  and 
pa.ssers-through  Set  exactly  between  New 
York  and  Philadelphia,  all  of  New  Jersey  Is 
far  closer  to  both  of  those  two  great  citlt-s 
than  75  percent  of  New  York  State  Is  to  New 
Yf>rk  City  or  80  percent  of  F'ennsylvanla  Is 
to  Philadelphia  Inevitably  New  Jersey  luis 
become  a  State  In  translth^n 

rne  advantages  of  having  big  neighbors. 
wltri  big  p<Kketbooks,  are  evident  Tlu>»e 
neighbors  are  the  btislc  rea.son  why  New  .'er- 
sey  Is  the  seventh  largest  State  In  Industri.il 
production- despite  Its  rank  as  the  lifth 
.smallest  State 

Enough  of  New  York  and  Philadelphia 
New  Jersey  for  all  its  hne  location  might 
well  have  remained  a  farmland,  meekly  sup- 
plying the  gargantuan  appetites  of  its  city 
cousins  The  fact  that  the  State  hajj  become 
industrial  Instead  gives  elo<iuent  testimony 
to  the  attractions  that  the  State  has  held  lor 
ever-changing  Industry  This  Is  a  matter 
of  .'Olid  hl.story  75  years  ago  New  Jersey 
ranked  sixth  in  Industrial  production,  tcxlay 
It  has  slipped  only  one  notch  despite  the 
treniendou.s  industrial  growth  of  all  of  the 
United   StAles 

However,  New  Jersey  Is  considerably  more 
than  crowded  highways  and  b<>.imlng  f.ic- 
torles  This  year,  as  the  State  celebrates  the 
300th  annlversey  of  the  granting  of  Its  -New 
Jersey"  name  In  1664,  strenuous  etTorts  are 
being  made  to  let  millions  of  visitors  In  on 
the  secrets  of  New  Jerseys  other  charms. 
While  mi'st  \lsit..rs  this  year  will  move 
quickly  across  State  to  see  the  New  York 
Worlds  Fair,  hundreds  of  thousands  will 
tarry,  p.-rchance  to  see  a  New  Jersey  entirely 
dltTerent  from  their  preconceived  notions 

The  fabled  Jersey  Shore,  as  usual,  this 
year  will  entice  some  15  to  20  million  visitors 
Ui  leave  close  U'  •2  billion  on  establishments 
wlthm  sound  of  the  oceans  roar.  Tourl.sm 
Is  big  business  in  more  than  50  se;islde  towns 
strung  along  127  miles  of  (K-ean  front  be- 
tween Sandv  Hook  and  Cape  M.iy  Tourl-m 
might  even  be  New  Jersey's  biggest  ••Indus- 
try." 

Atlantic  City  Is  ever  alive,  but  that  notable 
resort  city  will  throb  with  more  th.in  cus- 
tomarv  activity  dvirlng  the  last  week  In  Au- 
gust Then  the  Democratic  National  Con- 
vention will  bring  Its  marching  bands, 
speechmakers,  banner  wavers,  carefully 
planned  spontaneous  demonstrations— and 
Its   nominators— to  Convention  Hall 

That  DemrxT.-.tlc  conclave  Is  prohOly  the 
ereatest  challenge  that  anv  city  has  ever 
faced  in  preparing  to  entertain  a  natumal 
r>.,lltlral  convention  Atlantic  City,  with  a 
permanent  jx.pulatlon  of  only  «0  OOO  people 
is  the  .smallest  locatl-.n  ev-r  chosen  for  a 
presidential  nominating  session.  More  to 
the  point,  even  under  normal  circumstances 
a  vacant  room  In  Atlantic  City  In  Aut,'U-t  l.s 
about    as    rare   as   a   snowstorm    In    Phoenix, 

Ariz 

Atlantic  City  will  find  r.iom,  1*  alwajs  rt.es 
Conventions  and    Atlantic   City   go   hand   In 


hand— winter,   aptrlng,   summer  or   fall.    Aa 

many  aa  30,000  couventloners  at  one  time 
stream  over  Atlantic  City's  causeways  to 
weigh  the  problems  of  their  special  interests. 
Businessmen,  labor  leaders,  scientists,  teach- 
ers, service  club  members,  and  sociologist* 
follow  one  another  In  continuing  rounds. 
Tlie  American  of  top  rank  who  hasn't  been 
to  at  least  one  convention  In  Atlantic  City 
must  be  reckoned  as  a  dedicated  nonjolner. 
Out  the  politicians  will  go,  and  iiie  last 
hurrah  will  scarcely  be  stilled  before  a  new 
and  considerably  different  gathering  of  hope- 
fuls moves  into  Convention  Hall  These  will 
be  the  beautiful  young  women  wh.i  would 
rather  be  Ml«s  America  than  President  Only 
one  can  l>e  either,  but  Judges  unabashedly 
will  make  their  annual  selection  of  the  pret- 
tiest and  Miss  America  of  1365  will  be  (  ff  on 
her  travels  to  prove  to  the  rest  of  the  land 
that  the  choice  wiis  wise 

Undoubtedly  many  in  the  va'-t  television 
audiences  watching  the  Democratic  conven- 
tion and  the  Miss  America  pageant  will  wish 
for  more  intimate  knowledge  of  New  Jersey, 
Tor  as-suredly  some  stxm  will  Join  the  approxi- 
mately 3.000  new  people  who  each  week  set- 
tle permanently  within  the  State  Not 
everyone  Is  going  We.-t,  by  any  means 

Some  of  those  3.000  weekly  new  Inhabit- 
ants are  born  here  and  can't  do  anything 
about  It,  but  most  come  here  by  choice — 
either  theirs  or  that  of  the  top  management 
of  companies  which  rek>cate  or  build  new 
r.ict.irles  m   New  Jersey 

Since  1940  the  Slate  has  gained  very  close 
to  2' 2  million  new  residents  The  population 
In  1940  was  4.160,000.  an  estlmatetl  6  600,- 
000  people  live  here  In  mid- 1964  Put  It  an- 
other way  for  every  eight  people  who  lived 
In  New  Jersey  In  1940,  Ave  additional  people 
have  come  to  slay  They've  come  to  stay. 
ba.slcally.  because  this  Is  where  they  can 
work  whether  they  be  sclenilsus  or  mechan- 
ics,  bankers  or  as.sembly  line  workers 

Coupletl  wtlh  New  Jerseys  prime  location 
are  enduring  traditions  of  Industry  plus  an 
ability  to  keep  abreast  of  changing  national 
and  world  needs 

Normally  we  see  the  business  world  as 
the  shiniest  and  newest  and  gUw.sie.'-t,  but  an 
overhxjkfd  a.sset  of  any  i  omp.iny  or  any 
State  is  the  depth  of  Its  roots  Consider, 
therefore,  the  industrial  traditions  of  New 
Jersey,  as  so  m.my  of  the  State's  industries 
are  doing  In  this  tercentenary  year. 

Iron  manufacturing  began  In  the  Provlnoa 
of  New  Jersey  in  1674  and  Uie  States  Iron 
forges  were  a  powerful  aid  to  (ieneral  Wash- 
ington s  troops  America's  first  successful 
glass  manufactory  was  opened  In  Salem 
County  m  1739.  The  first  steam  engine  In 
the  New  World  w.is  Mnuggltd  >.ut  of  Eng- 
land and  into  New  Jersey  In  1753  John 
Fitch  ran  America's  first  steamboat  on  the 
Uel.iware  River  between  New  J-rj-ey  poru 
and  Philadelphia  In  1786  JoJin  Stevens  of 
Hoboken  built  this  country's  first  steam  lo- 
comotive In  1825. 

Seth  Boyden  of  Newark  made  both  the 
first  patent  leather  and  the  titst  malleable 
iron  ever  turned  out  In  the  United  SUtee 
Thomas  Edl.son  used  his  Menlo  Park  labors- 
tory^the  hrst  genuine  research  facility  in 
this  hemisphere  to  perfect  the  incandescent 
l..mp.  the  phonograph  and  the  forerunner! 
of  both  nuKlern  movies  and  mcxlern  elec- 
tronics tubes  The  worlds  hrst  two  plastic* 
materials,  celluloid  and  bakellte.  both  dis- 
covered in  nelK'hborlng  States,  were  quick- 
ly brought  to  New  Jersey  for  manufacture. 

That's  an  historical  sampling  to  set  » 
raood.  but  lest  this  industrial  herit.iee  all 
seem  in  the  far  distant  past.  New  Jersey  » 
al.o  the  suae  which  protluced  the  first  vita- 
min B,.  the  first  synthesized  vitamin  »» 
the  ft'st  pvnthetlc  vitamin  A  the  first  tran- 
sistors the  first  -streptomycin,  the  first  tran- 
quilizers, the  first  solar  battery.  The  niw 
roller   bearings   were   made    in    the  State  oy 
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John  Wesley  Hyatt — and  both  TItob  and 
Telestar  are  among  New  Jersey  contributions 
to  the  space  age. 

Equally  Impressive  are  companies  with 
long  records  of  activity  In  New  Jersey.  The 
One  Hundred  Year  Association  has  more 
than  60  members  with  records  of  at  least  100 
years  of  activity  wtthln  the  State. 
'  Taylor-Wharton  Iron  &  Steel  Co.  (now  a 
part  of  Harrlsburg  Steel)  has  been  oper- 
ating continuously  In  New  Jersey  since  1742. 
p  Ballantlne  &  Sons  have  been  brewing  in 
Newark  since  1840  Colgate's  and  Joseph 
Dixon  Crucible  Steel  Co.  both  moved  to  Jer- 
sev City  In  1847  Esterbrook  has  been  mak- 
ing pens  in  Camden  since  1858.  J.  Wiss  has 
been  making  shears  and  scissors  In  Newark 
since  1848,  Singer  Sewing  Machine  Co.  built 
a  plant  capable  of  employing  3.000  people  at 
Elizabeth  In  1873. 

Campbell  Soup  Co.  began  in  Camden  in 
1869  Johnson  &  Johnson  bandages  and  ad- 
heslves  have  been  flowing  from  New  Bruns- 
wick since  1875.  the  same  year  that  Standard 
Oil  opened  Its  first  major  refinery  at  Ba- 
yonne  Celluloid  was  first  manufactured  in 
Newark  In  1873  and  commercial  production 
of  bakellte  began  at  Perth  Amboy  In  1910. 
John  A  Roebllng  (now  part  of  Colorado 
Fuel  *  Iron )  began  operations  at  Trenton  in 
1849  Lenox  china  was  first  made  in  Tren- 
ton In  1889. 

Applejack  has  been  produced  persistently 
since  1780  (except  during  prohibition)  by 
I^ird  &  Co  In  Monmouth  County.  Rubber 
has  been  made  In  Trenton  since  the  ISSO's 
and  major  glass  factories  In  southern  New 
Jersey  have  definite  ties  linking  them  to 
plants  started  as  early  as  1806.  General 
Electric  has  been  In  the  State  since  1902, 
Worthlngton  Corp.  since  1904.  New  York 
Shipbuilding  Corp.  since  1899.  Ford  since 
1918  and  General  Motors  was  founded  in 
New  Jersey  In  1908.  RCA  came  to  the  State 
In  1929  and  Its  major  coup  In  a  rise  to 
greatness  was  the  purchase  that  year  of  the 
Victor  Talking  Machine  Co..  whose  history 
In  Camden  traced  to  1896. 

That  historical  base  has  no  particular  pat- 
tern—and there  Is  New  Jersey's  strength, 
both  in  past  and  present.  New  Jersey's  efu-ly 
Industrialists  quickly  made  iron,  glass,  rub- 
ber leather,  machinery,  paper,  and  beer. 
They  still  do  When  paints,  plastics,  elec- 
trical Items,  chemicals,  gasoline,  roller  bear- 
ings Instruments  electronics,  and  space  age 
components  became  part  of  the  industrial 
economy.  New  Jersey  offered  attractions  for 
good  beginnings  'Variety  is  the  State's  In- 
dustrial secret 
^  There  Is  another  side  of  New  Jersey  Indus- 
try which  runs  counter  to  established  no- 
tions the  fiction  that  business  must  b« 
"big"  to  succeed  in  America.  Only  about 
100  of  the  State's  14,000  industrial  plants 
employ  more  than  1,000  people.  New  Jersey 
Industry  demonstrates  the  virtues  of  small- 
r.ess  for  Its  average  Industrial  concern  em- 
ploys only  about  65  people.  That's  a  switch, 
and  while  It  doesn't  have  the  drama  of  giant 
steel  mills  or  sprawling  airplane  factories,  it 
Is  Intriguing. 

One  prime  advantage  of  small  industry 
might  not  be  quickly  apparent.  Here  it  is: 
you  want  a  wheel,  a  gear,  a  specialized  bit  of 
hose  an  odd  type  of  washer,  a  unique  piece 
of  glass  tubing  for  a  research  experiment? 
You  want  it.  and  right  now.  Nearby  in  New 
Jersey  there  Is  bound  to  be  someone  who  can 
produce  to  order^and  quickly.  Sometlmee 
8  or  10  small  neighborly  companies,  feeding 
to  one  another  and  off  one  another,  combine 
to  produce  one  Item  that  is  finally  bought  by 
a  consumer. 

Despite  the  smallness,  latest  studies  show 
that  83  of  the  Natlon^s  100  largest  industries 
have  at  least  one  location  in  New  Jersey: 
many  also  have  either  their  main  research 
facilities  or  their  headquarters  (or  both) 
within  the  State.  "Blue  chip"  establish- 
ments r-lvlng  h-^'vlly  on  New  Jersey  Include 


such  as  RCA,  Raybestos-Manhattan,  Foster 
Wheeler,  Johnson  &  Johnson,  I.T.  &  T.,  Allied 
Chemical,  United  States  Rubber,  American 
Cyanamid,  Warner-Lambert,  Union  Carbide 
&  Chemical.  Clba,  De  Laval,  and  Engelhard,  to 
drop  only  a  few  "big  names." 

The  meshing  of  a  relatively  few  large  con- 
cerns with  thousands  of  small,  specialized 
producers  adds  up  to  some  startling  outputs. 
New  Jersey's  ability  to  produce  is  vividly 
underscored  by  a  listing  of  the  State's  na- 
tional rank  in  major  categories ; 
First  in  chemicals. 

Third  in  both  Instruments  and  apparel. 
Fifth  in  electrical  machinery. 
Sixth  in  food,  rubber,  and  In  stone,  clay, 
and  glass  products. 

Seventh  In  fabricated  metals,  printing  and 
publishing,  textiles,  and  pulp  and  paper 
products. 

Eighth  in  petroleum  products. 
Ninth   in   transportation   equipment,   ma- 
chinery, and  miscellaneous  manufactures. 

Surely  no  visitor  has  to  be  told  that  New 
Jersey  is  an  industrial  State;  scenes  viewed 
through  the  automobile  windshields  tell 
that — sometimes  too  vividly.  The  other  por- 
tions of  New  J0sey'8  personality,  the  beauty 
part  and  the  mstory  part,  have  proved  to  be 
pleasant  surprises  to  most  of  the  hundreds 
of  thousands  who  have  come  to  stay  In  the 
past  few  years. 

Most  new  arrivals  expect  so  little  from  New 
Jersey;  Its  reputation  as  the  most  densely 
populated  State  In  the  Union  suggests  little 
in  the  way  of  an  Image  of  attractive  sur- 
roundings. 

I  hear  visitors  say,  "It  amazed  me  to  see 
how  green  the  State  Is  from  the  air."  or  '•We 
knew  it  was  a  good  place  for  work,  but  we 
didn't  realize  there  was  still  so  much  open 
country  here."  This  viewpoint  Is  Important, 
for  all  of  the  State's  Industrial  advantages 
could  be  tossed  away  If  employees  didn't  like 
New  Jersey  or  if  bright  young  scientists  and 
engineers  failed  to  find  an  opportunity  for 
pleasant  living. 

This  need  to  stress  the  after-work  side  of 
life  came  home  forcibly  to  me  recently  when 
a  New  Jersey  utility  asked  me  to  write  a 
movie  script.  The  company  president  out- 
lined his  hopes  for  the  movie — that  it  would 
show  the  availability  of  water,  the  skills  of 
workers,  the  splendid  transportation  net- 
work, and  the  other  usual  assets  which  indus- 
tries seek  an3rwhere.    Then  he  added : 

"We  must  work  In  some  of  New  Jersey's 
beauty  and  history  too.  I  would  like  the 
wives  of  industrial  leaders  and  potential  em- 
ployees to  see  this  movie  and  say.  'I  believe 
I'll  like  It  there.'  Don't  forget  that  wives 
have  Influence— and  that  they  care  about 
their  surroundings." 

To  understand  this,  recognize  that  there 
really  are  two  Jerseys,  each  with  Its  own 
scenic  and  natural  attributes. 

Northern  New  Jersey  is  hilly,  even  moun- 
tainous In  the  extreme  northwest.  Hardwood 
forests  cover  the  hilltops;  it  comes  always  as 
a  surprise  to  learn  that  the  northern  part 
of  the  State  still  contains  more  than  a  mil- 
lion acres  of  hardwood  forests  despite  the  re- 
lentless march  of  urbanization.  Lakes  fill 
glacier-gouged  pockets  in  those  hills. 
Streams  originating  In  the  mountains  tumble 
swiftly  downward,  stopped  only  occasionally 
by  reservoirs  already  In  place  or  being  built 
to  conserve  precious  water.  Two  new  reser- 
voirs are  beginning  to  fill  this  summer  to 
help  satiate  growing  personal  and  Industrial 
thirsts. 

Not  all  streams  In  this  northern  region  race 
pell-mell  to  the  sea.  The  Passaic  and  Rarl- 
tan  Rivers,  largest  of  the  Inland  waterways, 
eventually  become  wide  and  placid,  and  both 
are  so  attractive  to  Industry  that  their  banks 
are  Jammed  with  papermllls,  chemicals 
plants,  rubber  factories,  textile  dyeing  plants 
and  similar  Industries  whose  existence  de- 
pends most  on  the  availability  of  water. 


Southern  New  Jersey,  In  oontrast.  Is  flat- 
land.  Here  the  forest  growth  is  not  hard- 
wood, but  pine  trees — 1,300,000  acres  of  pines. 
Indeed.  The  western  rim  of  the  area  is  rich 
vegetable  and  fruit  land.  Tomatoes  stream 
into  the  big  canneries  in  Camden,  Bridge- 
ton,  Salem,  and  elsewhere;  vegetables  go 
either  to  the  markets  in  the  nearby  cities 
or  to  Seabrook  Farms  in  Cumberland  County, 
which  claims  to  be  the  largest  operation  In 
the  Nation  to  combine  both  growing  and 
freezing.  Tomatoes  and  vegetables  are  big 
business  in  the  State.  New  Jersey,  fifth 
smallest  In  size,  is  third  In  tomatoes  grown 
for  processing  and'  fourth  in  vegetables  har- 
vested for  canning  or  freezing.  Agriculture 
is  Intense:  New  Jersey  ranks  first  In  gross 
farm  Income  per  acre. 

New  Jersey's  prize  natiu^l  attraction, 
nevertheless,  is  the  Jersey  shore,  stretching 
127  miles  from  Sandy  Hook  to  Cape  May. 
This  Is  a  decided  "extra,"  for  passing  gener- 
ations have  established  as  many  varied  re- 
sorts along  this  strip  of  coast  as  there  are 
varied  desires.  Major  seaside  cities — Atlantic 
City,  Asbury  Park,  Wlldwood — cater  to  lovers 
of  boardwalk  brightness.  Those  who  seek 
quieter  pletisures  frequent  such  places  as  Sea 
Girt,  Surf  City,  Ocean  City,  Avalon  or  Cape 
May. 

New  Jersey  Is  moving  rapidly  to  preserve 
some  of  those  nattiral  assets.  Four  years 
ago  State  voters  overwhelmingly  approved 
a  $60  million  "Green  Acres"  bond  Issue  to 
permit  the  purchase  and  preservation  of 
open  space.  Significantly,  industry  and  bus- 
iness heartily  backed  the  bond  Issue,  lending 
skilled  fuivertlslng  and  public  relations  per- 
sonnel to  the  campaign  and  backing  It  with 
approvals  In  their  company  publications 
and,  or  public  advertising. 

This  year  Industry  and  business  have  also 
given  solid  support  to  New  Jersey's  tercen- 
tenary observance.  Widespread  historical 
enthusiasm  has  stimulated  people  in  all 
walks  of  life  to  commemorate  the  300th  an- 
niversary of  the  year  (1664)  in  which  the 
name  "New  Jersey"  was  bestowed  upon  the 
real  estate  between  the  Hudson  ajid  Delaware 
Rivers. 

History  Is  everywhere  In  the  State.  After 
all,  both  the  Dutch  and  Swedes  settled  New 
Jersey  long  before  the  English  made  perma- 
nent settlement  in  1664.  Hundreds  of  pre- 
Revolutlonary  War  homes  can  be  found.  Rev- 
olutionary War  shrines  are  numerous;  Gen- 
eral Washington  spent  three  of  the  first  four 
winters  of  the  war  in  New  Jersey  and  fought 
five  major  battles  within  the  State.  The  Bat- 
tle of  Trenton  Is  a  vivid  chapter  In  American 
history;  memory  of  the  viciously  cruel  winter 
of  1779-80  at  Morrlstown  is  kept  alive  in 
Washington's  headquarters  there.  That  Mor- 
rlstown headquarters  became  the  country's 
first  national  historical  park  in  1933,  and  a 
half  million  people  visit  annually  to  learn 
the  story  of  this  crucial  landmark  In  Ameri- 
can freedom. 

Neither  history  nor  beauty  show  up  in  com- 
pany balance  sheets.  There  Is  no  way  to 
measure  the  value  of  New  Jersey's  unequaled 
display  of  cherry  blossoms  In  Newark's  Branch 
Brook  Park,  where  nearly  5,000  Japanese 
cherry  trees  bloom  every  April.  There  is  no 
way  of  ascertaining  the  worth  of  the  dogwood 
flowers  that  whiten  the  northern  hills  in 
May  or  the  peach  blossoms  which  turn  much 
of  southern  New  Jersey  pink  In  the  spring. 
No  one  can  record  In  a  ledger  the  value  of  the 
State's  autiminal  display  when  foliage  in  the 
hardwood  forests  becomes  red  and  golden. 

All  urban  States  recognize  the  desperate 
need  to  keep  industrialization  and  home  de- 
velopment within  reasonable  bounds.  The 
threat  of  what  Sociologist  Jean  Gottmann 
has  called  megalopolis  hangs  over  the  East, 
but  despite  predictions  that  the  area  from 
Boston  to  Baltimore  will  become  one  giant 
city — with  New  Jersey  in  the  middle — this 
State  between  New  York  and  Philadelphia 
seeks  to  keep  as  much  landscape  as  possible 
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green.  Par»doxlcally.  industry  In  Ita  growth 
la  also  a  factor  In  maintaining  a  wide-open 
look. 

One  dramatic  development  wuhln  New  Jer- 
sey since  World  W.-ir  II  h.us  been  a  continu- 
ing move  to  the  country  by  business  and 
Industry.  Once  the  very  word  Industry  w.v5 
anathema  to  towns  in  the  suburbs,  and  the 
sUi?ht€8t  thought  or  factories  struck  rur^; 
residents  as  a  fate  U)  be  shunned 

Who  pioneered  or  what  triggered  the  move 
to  the  country  Is  a  matter  of  debate,  taut  I 
recall  vividly  that  CIBA  Pharmaceutical  Co  a 
decision  during  the  mld-thlrtles  to  build  a 
manufacturing  plant  In  suburban  Summit 
was  not  greeted  with  Joy  CIBA  erected  five 
neat  buildings,  land.scaped  them  better  than 
any  of  the  yards  of  neighbors,  and  won 
friends,  for  Industry  In  general  as  well  as  for 
Itself. 

Since  1»45  hundreds  of  companies  have 
edged  Into  once-suburban  or  rural  communi- 
ties They  have  brought  indu-slrys  long, 
low  look"  to  the  hlU.s  to  the  north  and  Into 
the  garden  areas  of  the  snuth  One  of  the 
foremost  In  leading  the  way  has  been  John- 
son St  Johnson.  whoBe  manufacturing  and  re- 
search facilities  In  several  locations  near  New 
Brunswick  are  a  virtual  laboratory  on  how 
Industry  can  build  in  the  country  and  still 
be  a   Joy  to  behold 

There  sUll  are  New  Jersey  communities 
which  prefer  to  stand  al(H>f  fmm  any  kind  of 
commercial  eetablUhments,  but  scores  of 
towns  openly  court  industry,  setting  aside  In- 
dustrial parks  and  seiKlU.g  forth  four-coiur 
Invitations.  It  Ls  no  .secret  that  town  fathers 
hope  industry  wUl  help  pay  local  taxes — and 
they  will.  Equally,  however,  industry  has 
proved  that  It  can  be  .us  attractive  to  the 
eye  as  It  l8  to  the  town  budget 

More  than  anything  else,  every  New  Jersey 
town  wooing  Industry  h'>pe8  that  one  of  the 
constantly  Increasing  numbers  of  research 
laboratorlea  might  settle  within  their  borders. 

I  once  heard  an  Industrialist  say:  "Towns 
really  want  an  Industry  whose  raw  materials 
are  brought  In  once  a  month  In  a  station 
wagon  and  whose  completed  products  move 
out  every  day  on  the  front  seat  of  a  Volks- 
wagen." I»  there  any  better  capsule  summary 
of  a  research  laboratory? 

The  station  wagon  and  the  Volkswagen 
sound  attractive,  and  New  Jersey  has  far 
more  than  lt«  share  of  research  facilities 
The  State  has  about  650  laboratories  which 
sample  and  test  everything  frum  mattresses 
to  space  foods.  One  survey  showed  New 
Jersey  researchers  to  be  experimenting  In 
700  different  areas  of  inquiry. 

Exact  statistics  are  difficult  to  come  by  In 
research,  for  much  work  m  laboratories  every- 
where la  highly  secret,  bu*  New  Jersey  must 
rank  among  the  top  two  or  three  HUtes  In 
the  number  and  diversity  uf  research  facili- 
ties. About  10  percent  of  all  U  S  research 
laboratories  are  within  the  State  -and  even 
more  slgfnlflcant.  a  recent  study  Indicated 
that  18  percent  of  all  US.  research  scientists 
work  within  New  Jersey 

Because  research  and  prixluctlon  go  hand 
In  hand.  It  follows  that  New  Jersey's  types 
of  research  laborat<)rle.s  cover  a  wide  spec- 
trum. Here  scientists  explore  the  secrets  and 
uses  of  copper,  platinum,  riibber,  chemicals. 
pharmaceuticals,  electronics,  rubber  plastics, 
and  tile,  to  pick  a  few  at  random  They  try 
to  map  a  future  through  studies  of  cancer 
and  the  harnessing  of  thermonuclear  reac- 
tors for  peacetime  u.'^es 

One  cluster  of  researchers  revolves  around 
Princeton,  only  partially  becau.se  of  the  good 
Country  air.  Research  Is  there  ber.iuse 
Princeton  Is  the  home  of  b<:>th  Prlncetgn 
University,  with  Its  brilliant  gradu.ate  school 
reputation  in  mathematics,  and  the  unlcfUe 
Institute  for  Advanced  study  Brains  tend 
to  gather  together;  private  ir.dustry  has  come 
to  take  advantage  of  Princeton's  recognized 
thinking  fore*. 


The  Institute  for  Advanced  Study  Is  an 
academic  retreat,  where  professurs  hold  no 
scheduled  classe.s  .ind  where  students  take  no 
examinatlins  Cllfted  scientists  and  philoso- 
phers have  come  Iriim  all  parts  uf  tiie  w<irld 
to  concentrate  lu  mathematics,  astrophysics, 
history  and  phiIi>8ophy  Physicist  Dr  J 
Robert  Oppenhelmer.  one  of  the  creators  nf 
the  atom  bomb,  directs  the  Institute,  which 
he  calls  an  Intellectual  hotel 

To  this  hotel  have  come  brilliant  minds, 
notably  thiose  of  the  late  Albert  Eln.stein 
and  famed  mathematician  Dr  Oswald  Veblen 
I  as  well  as  Poet  T  S  Eliot  and  HlslDrlan 
Arnold  Toynbeei  Founded  In  193U  thmugh 
a  S5  million  grant  from  the  B.vmberger  fam- 
ily m  Newark,  the  Institute  for  Advanced 
Study  Is  an  International  center  for  Ititel- 
lectuals 

Princeton  University's  faculty  also  Is  deeply 
occupied  with  reseaxch,  particularly  at  the 
university's  huge  Forrestiil  Research  Center 
near  Route  I  There  Prof  Lyman  Spltzer 
and  a  team  of  researchers  have  built — thanks 
to  Atomtr  Energy  Commission  funds — a 
multlmllll<in-d'iliiir  "Stellnrator,"  hopeful 
that  their  rese.irch  on  the  fusing  of  hydrogen 
atoms  may  provide  energy  to  solve  the  world  s 
energy  needs  for  more  than  a  billion  years 
Others  at  Forrestal  are  working  on  theories 
of  aersxlynamlcs  and  on  other  studies  of 
atoms 

Industry  understandably  responds  eagerly 
to  this  Intellectual  magnet  RC.'An  Davtd 
SarnofT  Research  Center  Is  in  Princeton  dei-p 
in  exploration  of  such  things  as  TV  tape, 
atomic  batteries  and  st^ar  batteries  t»i 
harness  the  suns  power.  Nearby,  American 
Cyanamld  h.is  Just  opened  what  It  calls  "The 
largest  and  most  modern  Industrial  research 
farm  In  the  world  "  A  few  miles  away  lu 
PliUnsboro.  10  privately  owned  companies 
pursue  ccxjperatlve  research  on  peacetime 
u.ses  of  atomic  energy 

Rutgers,  the  State  University,  in  New 
Brunswick,  Is  a  second  obvious  center  for 
rese.irch  Just  ius  electronics  is  the  core 
for  Princeton  researchers,  chemicals  and 
pharmaceuticals  are  prime  obJecUs  of  study 
In  the  Raritan  valley  surrounding  Rutgers, 
within  10  miles  of  Rutgers  Is  a  tremendous 
ci)ncentratlon  ol  these  Industries  Equally 
important.  Rutgers  scientists  have  pioneered 
.studies  In  these  fields-  most  notably  I)r  Sel- 
m.in  A  Waksman.  dis<^'overer  of  the  anti- 
biotic streptomycin  The  Institute  for  Mi- 
crobiology, built  with  royalties  derived  from 
streptomycin,  stands  on  a  hillside  above  the 
Raritan  River,  focal  point  for  all  research  lu 
the  area 

Rese.irch  Is  elsewhere  One  of  the  most 
vit<il  research  facilities  In  the  world  is  the 
Bell  Teleph(me  Lalxjratories  In  Murray  Hill, 
built  on  a  Union  County  slope  In  1942 
Studies  there  are  founded  In  communica- 
tions, and  particularly  the  telephone,  but 
Bell  scientists  also  have  done  much  basic 
work  in  synthetic  crystals  That  Murray 
Hill  laboratory  also  produced  the  transistor, 
unquestionably  one  of  history's  great  dl.s- 
coverles,  which  won  the  1956  Nobel  PrUe 
In  physics  for  the  three-man  team  of  per- 
fectors  Bell  Lab^iratorles  in  New  Jersey  aK--o 
Include  major  facilities  In  both  Whlppany 
and  Holmdel 

Closer  to  the  "city,"  although  still  hand- 
somely protected  by  a  green  "c.xmpus"  from 
outside  distractions,  International  Telephone 
and  Telegraph  Corp  ha*  its  research  l.ibora- 
tory  In  Nutley  ITT  scientists  are  obviously 
concerned  with  studies  of  communication 
equipment;  the  Hrm's  30()-foot-tall  micro- 
wave t<_.wer  la  a  noted  landm.irk  In  the  area 

Hilltop  settings  apparently  .Htimuhite 
thought  pr'.:>ces.se8  Allied  Chemical  Corp 
has  cho«en  a  M  jrrls  County  summit  for  its 
central  re^earch  facility  The  site  was  the 
former  estate  of  Otto  Kahn,  international 
banker  at  the  turn  of  the  century.  In  placing 
itii  research  buildings  on  the   150-ncre  loca- 


tion. Allied  has  preserved  the  beauty  of  the 
sprawling  estate 

Equally,  when  the  United  Slates  Hubber 
Co  sought  a  spot  for  Its  new  research  cen- 
ter, it  chose  what  It  calls  a  "wixxled  hillside 
overlooking  the  Ramapo  Mountains"  in 
Wayne  Township  Although  Its  basic  rub- 
ber researches  are  an  attr.iction  to  scientists. 
United  States  Rubber  also  cf#efully  advises 
prospective  employees  that  this  Is  a  "99-acre 
campus  blooming  with  white  dogwot)d  In  the 
spring  and  ablaze  with  red  and  gold  in  the 
fall   •   •    •  •• 

Less  rhapsodic  terms  are  used  to  describe 
aiii 'ther  Utfle-known  New  Jersey  research  In- 
stallation In  southern  New  Jersey,  near  At- 
lantic City,  the  National  Aviation  Faniities 
Experimental  Center,  established  at  Pomona 
in  1958  NAFEC  has  spent,  or  has  contract- 
ed to  spend  more  than  $100  million  to  de- 
velop the  former  Atlantic  City  Naval  Air 
Station  Into  one  of  the  worlds  centers  of 
aviation  research. 

NAFEC  researcher.s  study  all  phases  of  avi- 
ation—  radar  warning  systems,  pilot  fatigue, 
air  patterns,  ground-to-air  communications, 
"blind  "  flying.  efTects  of  extreme  weather 
conditions  One  unusual  side  of  the  center's 
research  Is  a  huge  rtvom  where  air  patterns 
for  any  airport  In  the  world  or  any  Imagina- 
ble flight  condition  can  be  simulated  "Pi- 
lots" (actually  trained  women  who  generally 
have  never  flown  any  kind  of  aircraft  except 
kites  I  follow  orders  from  a  "tower."  In  their 
work  they  have  "landed"  their  "planes"  at 
airports  from  Berlin  to  ijiGuardla  Field  In 
New  "Vork  City  They  also  have  had  "air 
collisions  '  that  would  be  horrendi.ius  if  they 
wert'n  t  mere  paper  err.  rs 

New  Jersey  research,  therefore,  extends 
through  nearly  all  phiuses  of  man's  life  on 
ground  and  Into  the  wild  blue  yonder 

Not  long  ago  the  wild  blue  yonder  was 
enough,  now  man  travels  far  Into  space,  and 
will  go  on  to  the  mcxjn.  If  possible.  This 
hasn't  caught  New  Jersey  napping  RCA'B 
Tiros  and  AT&T  's  TelstiU"  were  both  fully 
developed  In  New  Jersey  Rockets  for  the 
X  15  planes  that  flirt  constantly  with  outer 
space  are  made  by  Reaction  Motors  In  Den- 
vllle 

Precision  electronics  ore  one  major  key  to 
space  successes,  of  course,  and  shrewd  esti- 
mates Indicate  that  research  In  and  manu- 
facture of  precision  electronics  materlali 
contribute  something  more  than  a  billion 
dollars  annually  to  New  Jersey's  econonyr. 
This  "billion  dollar  baby."  as  uiie  newspaper- 
man has  dubbed  It.  Is  almost  completely  a 
matter  Lif  the  post  15  years,  an  Industry 
which  makes  analog  computers.  Instruments, 
data  transmitters,  space-to-earth  communi- 
cators, and  a  variety  of  other  things  needed 
beyond  the  earth's  Influence 

Thus,  New  Jersey  Is  up  to  the  minute— 
and  a  little  bit  beyond — but  much  of  the 
time  It  probably  Is  viewed  by  outsiders  as  a 
St.ite  of  confuslrjn.  That's  understandable 
How  can  anyone  really  comprehend  a  .State 
of  such  tremendous  variety''  Few  j)eople, 
even  In  New  Jersey,  truly  understand  the 
many  faces  of  New  Jersey — the  varied  topoR- 
raphy.  the  surprisingly  large  vegetable  fields 
of  southern  New  Jersey  and  the  broad  acres 
of  northern  New  Jersey  hardwood  forest: 
the  tremendous  range  of  products  turned  out 
bv  industry  and  the  wide  gamut  of  research 
studies 

Even  mist  New  Jersey  Industrialists.  I 
know,  have  only  modest  knowledge  of  the 
contrasts  Casual  vlsltntlon  of  varied  in- 
dusTlnl  nrcfis  demon.^trate?  tlie  dltlerences. 

Trenton,  with  Its  rubber  p'..int<*.  .steel  ca- 
bles, pumps  and  compressors.  h;'rdware  and 
htie  t'.ble-Aare  l«<  completely  dlfTcrent  from 
C  imtU'ti,  wht-re  the  making  <r  electronic  ma- 
terials, ore. ingoing  ships,  canned  soup  and 
pen  pfilnts  Is  carried  on  within  sl?ht  of  one 
another  Newark,  a  cltv  with  some  3^10  dif- 
ferent  Industrial   classifications,   more   than 
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any  same-sized  city  in  the  country,  tuma  out 
paints  leather,  fine  gold  Jewelry,  machinery. 
electrical  products,  chemicals,  apparel,  light 
bulbs,  beer  and  hundreds  more  Items. 

Middlesex  County  l.s  home  to  major  phar- 
niaceutlc.il  houses,  but  It  also  contains  three 
copper  refineries  whose  combined  refining  ca- 
piclties  equal  28  percent  of  all  capacity  In 
the  United  States  and  a  factory  which  each 
vear  produces  8  million  pounds  of  sweet 
snuff  Bergen  County  makes  chemicals,  pa- 
per and  instruments,  but  Its  most  unusual 
plain  is  probably  the  Ford  assembly  plant 
m  the  once  sleepy  town  of  Mahwah  near  the 
New  York  State  border.  Ford  chose  Mahwah 
in  1954  as  the  site  for  Its  largest  assembly 
plant:  today  Its  line  can  produce  more  than 
one    tru.k    or    automobile    every    minute   of 

the  d.iy.  _ 

A(  r.>ss  State,  highly  rural  Warren  County 
on  the  Delaware  River  Is  the  home  of  both 
the  Ingersoll-Rand  Co  ,  makers  of  Jackham- 
mers  and  other  compression  equipment,  and 
the  John  L  Rlegel  paper  plant.  Rlegel  has 
spread  to  several  out -Of -State  locations  since 
Its  founding  101  years  ago,  but  Its  heart  re- 
mains beside  the  beautiful  IJelaware  River; 
some  1,700  employees  make  niore  than  600 
kinds  of  paper  there. 

Down  along  the  Delaware  River,  directly 
opposite  Wilmington.  Del.,  E.  I.  du  Pont  de 
Nemours  has  developed  In  Deepwater  one  of 
the  largest  general  chemical  plants  In  the 
Western  Hemisphere.  Du  Pont  began  work 
on  that  New  Jersey  site  In  1917  and  had 
risked  $4;}  million  In  10  years  without  a 
nickels  profit  Stockholders  became  con- 
vinced that  Deepwater  was  Just  a  bottomless 
pit  to  swallow  Du  Pont  dollars.  The  upturn 
came  in  1927;  Deepwater  today  means  a  thriv- 
ing part  of  Du  Pont. 

Inland  and  eastward  a  few  miles  from 
Deepwater.  a  Cumberland  County  triangle 
based  on  the  cities  of  Brldgeton.  Vlneland. 
and  MUlvUle.  produces  one  of  the  world's 
largest  tonnages  of  glass.  The  Owens-Dll- 
nols  factory  In  Brldgeton  Is  the  third  largest 
glass  plant  In  the  World.  Machines  spew 
forth  bottles  by  the  thousands  every  hour; 
each  spring  and  summer  enough  beer  bottles 
are  pnxluced  In  Cumberland  County  to  make 
a  visitor  marvel  at  the  world's  evident  thirst. 

Glass  Is  a  longtime  thing  In  southern  New 
Jersey,  of  course,  but  the  rest  of  the  region 
between  Deepwater  and  Atlantic  City  has 
wltiies.spd  a  mushrcxDmlng  Industrial  growth 
since  World  War  II.  The  wide  open  spaces 
of  southern  New  Jersey  are  being  sought  by 
Industries  eager  for  some  of  the  good  things 
In  life  particularly  wrater.  space,  and  a  place 
to  park  the  car. 

One  e.xample  of  a  newcomer  to  southern 
New  Jersey  Is  the  Lenox  china  factory  in 
Pomona,  cioee  to  both  Atlantic  City  and  the 
National  Aviations  Facility  Experimental 
Center  Lenox  began  making  fine  china  In 
Trenton  In  1889  and  made  the  first  Ameri- 
can china  ever  used  In  the  White  House 
(bought  In  1917  by  President  'Woodrow  Wil- 
son, a  former  Governor  of  New  Jersey).  The 
Pomona  plant  was  built  In  1954  to  speed  pro- 
duction; eventually  all  Lenox  manufacture 
win  be  centered  there. 

The  common  denominator  for  all  of  this  1b 
transportation,  for  the  ability  to  move  peo- 
ple and  things  rapidly  always  has  been  New 
Jersey's  main  forte. 

Actually.  New  Jersey  has  mighty  little  In 
the  way  of  natural  resources — some  Iron, 
some  zinc,  good  clay  and  glass  sand.  Every- 
thing else  has  to  be  brought  to  the  State's 
factories;  transportation  Is  the  great 
equalizer. 

Water  Is  the  elementary  link  with  raw 
material  suppliers.  Docks  Just  out  Into  the 
Hudson  River  at  Jersey  City.  Hoboken.  Wee- 
hawken  and  Edgewater.  Port  Newark,  one 
of  the  elements  In  the  Port  of  New  York 
Authority,  has  zoomed  upward  In  Importance 
until  now  It  liccounts  for  20  percent  of  all 
the  shipping  In  the  port  of  New  York  (com- 


pared with  only  8  percent  In  1955).  An 
Important  factor  has  been  the  recent  open- 
ing of  a  twin  facility,  Port  Elizabeth,  beside 
older  Port  Newark.  Oceangoing  ships  travel 
high  up  the  Delaware  to  supply  Camden  and 
petroleum  refineries  at  Paulsboro  and  West- 
vllle.  Something  like  $150  million  worth  of 
annual  cargo  passes  annually  through  New 
Jersey  ports  along  the  Delaware. 

Completely  unsung  is  the  Arthur  Kill,  a 
brackish  strait  between  Staten  Island  and 
the  New  Jersey  counties  of  Middlesex  and 
Union.  No  one  frets  about  possible  disorder 
or  closing  of  the  Arthur  Kill;  it's  enough  to 
worry  about  the  Panama  Canal.  Yet  the 
Arthur  Kill  each  year  brings  In  so  much 
copper  ore  to  the  refineries  at  Perth  Amboy 
and  Carteret,  so  much  crude  oil  to  the  petro- 
leum refineries  at  Sewaren  and  Linden,  and 
so  many  raw  materials  to  the  chemical  plants 
along  the  way,  that  the  total  annual  Arthur 
Kill  tonnage  is  generally  about  twice  the 
total  of  the  Panama  Canal.  

Trucks  and  railroads  dominate  the  'land. 
Traffic  In  New  Jersey's  industrial  corridor 
probably  Is  not  surpassed  anywhere,  not  even 
on  the  Los  Angeles  freeways.  The  New  Jer- 
sey Turnpike  alone  carries  as  many  as  1,200,- 
000  vehicles  every  week,  and  between  New 
Brunswick  and  Jersey  City  runs  what  many 
consider  to  be  the  heaviest  concentration  of 
rail  traffic  anywhere  in  the  world. 

Newark  Is  the  hub  of  New  Jersey  and  its 
Industrial  diversity  is  a  bellwether  for  the 
rest  of  the  State.  Each  day  more  than  a  half 
million  Jobholders  pour  into  the  city,  swell- 
ing the  normal  full-time  population  of  400.- 
000  to  nearly  a  million  people  during  work- 
ing hours. 

About  two-thirds  of  all  private  funds  with- 
in the  State  are  controlled  by  Newark  in- 
surance companies  and  banks.  This  financial 
leadership  is  a  matter  of  both  history  and 
the  present.  The  State's  oldest  bank  (Na- 
tional Newark  &  Essex)  was  founded  in  1804, 
and  when  six  State  banks  were  established 
in  1812.  one  was  in  Newark  and  another  In 
neighboring  Elizabeth.  They  are  still  in 
existence,  as  the  National  State  Bank  of 
Newark  and  the  National  State  Bank  of 
Elizabeth.  The  State's  three  top  banks,  in 
assets,  are  all  located  in  Newark,  led  by 
Fidelity  Union,  National  State  and  Howard 
Savings,  all  with  assets  near  the  $600  million 
mark. 

However.  Newark  bankers — along  with  most 
bankers  in  the  State's  top  cities — chafe 
under  restrictions  which  they  claim  seriously 
hamper  banking  growth.  They  point  out 
that  although  New  Jersey  is  eighth  in  popula- 
tion and  seventh  In  Indtistrial  production, 
the  State's  largest  bank  ranks  only  69th 
among  U£.  banking  firms.  Major  bankers 
therefore  are  seeking  changes  in  bank- 
ing laws  to  permit  expansion  Into  neigh- 
boring counties,  creating  banks  with  assets 
sufficient  to  be  competitive  with  large  banks 
In  New  York  and  Philadelphia. 

Despite  Its  Jobs  and  financial  leadership, 
urban  problems  beset  Newark,  Just  as  they  do 
all  cities  laid  out  in  the  rambling  fashion  of 
colonial  days.  Newark  will  celebrate  In  1966 
the  300th  anniversary  of  its  founding,  pleased 
that  after  three  centuries  the  city  is  being 
born  again.  More  than  a  billion  dollars  in 
public  and  private  funds  have  been  com- 
mitted since  1955  to  help  build  a  "new" 
Newark  out  of  a  city  that  has  been  slowly 
collapsing. 

If  one  beginning  for  the  "new"  Newark 
could  be  found,  it  would  be  in  the  decision 
made  9  years  ago  by  Mutual  Benefit  Life  In- 
surance Co.  to  "stay  in  the  city."  Mutual 
Benefit  was  founded  In  Newark  In  1845.  but 
when  Its  assets  moved  upward  well  over  the 
billion  dollar  mark  about  a  decade  ago,  the 
old  company  looked  for  new  quarters.  It 
considered  briefly  a  suburban  location,  then 
armounced  in  1955  that  It  would  not  desert 
Its  place  of  birth.    The  decision  to  stay  filled 


Newark   with   Joy,   for  a  solid  vote  of  con- 
fidence had  been  cast. 

Construction  by  Mutual  Benefit  of  a 
handsome,  white-faced  $10  million  tower 
on  Broad  Street,  facing  Washington  Park  (a 
village  "commons"  in  colonial  days) ,  sparked 
a  Newark  revival.  Prudential  Insurance  Co., 
also  Newark-born  in  1875,  has  built  a  new 
home  office  on  Broad  Street,  thus  signifying 
that  Newark  will  continue  as  headquarters 
for  the  Nation's  second  largest  Insurance 
company.  • 

Newark  Is  stirring.  Refurbishing  of  New- 
ark Airport,  the  dpubllng  of  facilities  at  Port 
Newark,  the  construction  of  high-rise  apart- 
ment houses,  plans  for  low-income  housing, 
clslons  by  other  industries  and  businesses  to 
the  building  of  new  hotel  facilities  and  de- 
improve  their  city  locations  are  all  part  of 
the  picture.  Rutgers  University  and  Newark 
College  of  Engineering  are  in  the  beginning 
of  a  massive  State-financed  building  pro- 
gram, to  add  great  cultural  dimension  to  a 
city  already  rich  through  Newarkvxnuseum 
and  Newark  public  library,  both  nationally 
acclaimed  for  excellence. 

The  stirrings  within  Newark  and  other 
New  Jersey  cities  are  impressive  evidence 
both  that  cities  are  aware  of  their  difficulties 
and  that  they  are  doing  something  about 
them.  Nevertheless,  future  growth  must  be 
outward  from  the  cities. 

New  Jersey  has  ample  room  for  growth  even 
on  the  very  fringe  of  crowded  areas.  With- 
in full  view  of  both  the  Empire  State  Build- 
ing In  New  York  City  and  the  skyscrapers  of 
Newark  are  the  so-called  "meadows."  These 
are  the  much-maligned  marshlands  of  north- 
eastern New  Jersey  that  are  imlmpresslve 
sights  throtigh  automobile  windshields. 

Legend  concerning  the  "dangers"  of  build- 
ing on  the  meadows  are  widespread.  Visiting 
Journalists  often  'write  tales  of  the  "shaky 
earth"  and  the  "bottomless"  mud  of  the 
meadows.  Even  casual  inspection  ought  to 
dispel  such  fancies;  If  nothing  else,  the  tre- 
mendous electrical  generating  stations  that 
Public  Service  Electric  &  Gas  Co.  has  built 
at  Bergen,  Kearny,  and  Sewaren  are  proof 
that  any  size  building  can  safely  be  built  on 
the  marshland. 

The  meadows  have  not  been  built  up  thus 
far  for  the  simplest  of  reasons:  good  upland 
has  been  available  for  development  at  prices 
less  than  the  cost  of  fill  and  piling  for 
meadowland  construction.  The  price  dif- 
ferential has  leveled  off;  building  Is  picking 
up  pace  in  the  marshlands.  There  are  still 
problems,  particularly  the  need  for  inter- 
community regional  planning,  but  one  of 
the  dramatic  stories  of  New  Jersey  Is  devel- 
oping In  those  once-scorned  Jersey  meadows. 
Equally,  the  million-plus  acres  of  pine 
woodlands  In  southern  New  Jersey  offer  a 
splendid  chance  for  wise  development.  Here 
is  a  region  within  less  than  an  hour's  drive 
from  Philadelphia  and  not  more  than  2 
hours'  run  from  New  York.  In  many 
stretches,  the  pineland  Is  less  developed  than 
it  was  a  century  ago,  for  the  large  Iron  and 
glass  empires  of  the  19th  century  are  but 
memories. 

Pew  urban  States  have  such  golden  oppor- 
tunity for  planning  as  New  Jersey  has  In 
those  pine  "barrens"  (as  they  are  generally 
called).  The  woodlands  spread  over  parts 
of  eight  counties  and  through  dozens  of 
communities,  which  hampers  regional  plan- 
ning, but  this  Is  a  rich  territory  for  the  fu- 
ture If  Industry,  conservationists.  State  and 
local  municipalities  cooperate. 

So.  New  Jersey  pauses  in  its  300th  year  to 
acknowledge  its  historical  heritage  and  to 
ponder  the  means  of  preserving  some  of  Its 
natural  beauty,  but  there  Is  no  time  to  pause 
overly  long.  The  State  Is  much  too  busy 
for  that:  the  wonderful  sound  of  buyers  is 
still  heard  over  the  land. 

There  is  time  for  a  balancing  of  the  ledger. 
New  Jersey's  assets  are  genuine:  a  long  his- 
tory, an  unrivaled  location,  a  long-standing 
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pool  of  aklUad  workars,  a  tradition  of  varied 
m&nu2actur«  that  goes  back  to  the  early 
years  of  the  19th  century  an  awareneaa  of 
the  Importance  of  research  that  bei?an  with 
Thomaa  Edlaon  and  hiui  been  frxatered  ever 
since. 

More  than  anything  else.  New  Jersey  has 
an  uncanny  ability  to  adapt  itself  to  the 
times.  When  the  19th  century  world  needed 
iron.  New  Jersey  made  Iron  Now  that  the 
world  cries  for  chemicals  and  electronics 
equipment.  New  Jersey  niaices  those  The 
soaring  Into  space  found  the  state's  Indus- 
trialists and  technicians  ready 

It  is  about  this  simple  when  a  little  fel- 
low plays  on  a  big  boy  s  playi^rounU  his  sur- 
vival depends  on  swiftness  and  constant 
agility.  That's  New  Jersey  small  In  size  but 
easily  competing  In  the  big  leagues  of  busi- 
ness and  Industry 


•■LET   GOD   ENTER   THE    CASE" 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA  Mr  Speaker.  I 
ask  unanimous  corvsent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Georgia  \  Mr  FUcan  !  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  Include  extraneous  matter 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Hawaii? 

There  was  no  objection 

Mr.  HAGAN  of  Georgia.  Mr.  Speaker, 
on  Thursday,  July  23.  1964.  an  excellent 
editorial  appeared  in  the  Millen  News 
entitled  "Let  God  Enter  the  Csme'  It 
is  a  timely  and  important  article  and  it 
is  my  hope  that  all  my  colleaRues  will 
make  an  effort  to  read  it  For  this  rea- 
son I  would  like  to  have  this  editorial 
inserted  in  the  Record 

(Prom  the  MlUen  ^Oa  i    News    July  23.  1964] 
L«T  OoD  Entth  the  Case 

If  we  were  a  veteran  Pharaoh,  or  a  modern 
day  king  of  Europe  or  even  the  President  of 
the  United  States  we  would  use  all  the  Influ- 
ence at  our  comm.ind  to  r^use  a  moratorium 
of  1  week  In  the  dissemination  of  news  to  the 
world  Insofar  as  It  pertaltis  to  murder,  arson, 
riots,  or  any  civil  disorders  of  any  nature 

The  desire  of  news  media  to  get  the  biggest 
and  ugliest  news  story  of  the  moment  Is  do- 
ing this  country  a  great  disservice  and  will 
eventually  cause  a  revolution,  If  It  Is  not  re- 
strained. Freedom  of  communication  does 
not  give  license  to  destroy  ti  nation 

As  soon  as  we  secvire  the  cooperation  of  the 
news  media  on  the  moratorium,  we  would  aslc 
all  ChrlstUn  people  and  all  who  would,  to 
attend  the  church  of  their  choice,  at  least 
once  dally  for  the  duration  and  then  let  God 
enter  the  case  not  cvs  a  pr^ecuting  attorney 
but  as  the  only  one  that  can  really  solve  the 
problems  of  the  present  age 

We  believe  this  1  week  of  prayer  and  the 
good  news  that  America  is  on  Its  knees  would 
go  further  than  anything  that  covild  be  done 
to  bring  saneness  to  our  people  and  an 
awareness  of  the  presence  of  Crod  and  His 
ability  to  assist  us  in  these  trying  moments 

God  forbid  that  the  present  binge  shall 
continue  until  the  general  election  this  year. 


ESTABLISHMENT  OF  A  GREAT 
WHITE  FLEET  TO  ASSIST  UNDER- 
DEVELOPED AREAS  OF  THE 
WORLD 

The    SPEAKER     pro     tempore     'Mr 
Albert>.     Under  previous  order  of  the 
House,   the  gentleman  from   New  York 
fMr.  Halpirn]  is  recogni/^d  for  15  min- 
utes. 

Mr.  HALPERN.     Mr.  Speaker,  at  this 
time  I  would  like  to  draw  the  attention 


of  the  House  to  my  proposed  legLslation 
for  the  establishment  of  a  great  White 
FMeet  to  tender  assistance  to  under- 
developed areas  of  the  world 

This  IS  not  a  new  concept.  The  idea 
was  conceived  in  1959  by  Navy  Coindr. 
F'rank  Man.son  and  Ininiedlately  won 
widespread  support  Leaders  from  all 
walks  uf  life  acclaimed  tiie  venture  and 
lent  etuliu-siastic  backing  Resolutions 
were  introduced  m  both  Huu-se.s  of  Con- 
gress. 

In  my  estimation  the  experience  of 
Project  Hope  is  a  reiiable  and  provt-n  in- 
dicator that  an  imaginative  .scheme  such 
as  this  can  meet  wilii  success  in  addre.ss- 
ing  Itself  to  the  overwhelming  burdens 
of  natural  calamity  a:^d  social  and 
economic    underdevelopment. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  hold  firmly  to  the 
opinion  that  this  enterprise  should  not 
go  undelivered.  I  would  like  to  .see  a 
renewed  and  vigorous  campaign  in  sup- 
port of  the  propositi 

I  was  privileged  to  introduce  an  ap- 
propriate bill  amending  the  Foreign  As- 
sisunce  Act  of  1961  to  provide  for  the 
establishment  of  a  White  Heet  designed 
to  bring  emergency  iussistance  and  tech- 
nical aid  on  a  continuing  ba.sis  to  coastal 
areas  of  underdeveloped  land  This 
measure  is  to  be  attached  to  section  601 
>>t  the  act  relatini<  to  the  encouragement 
of  free  enterprise  and  private  participa- 
tion m  the  implementation  of  foreign  as- 
sistance. 

As  provided,  the  fleet  shall  consist  of 
ves.sels  presently  mothballed  in  storage 
but  suitable  to  reconditioning.  Ships 
have  an  extraordinary  versatility.  Their 
use  can  be  appropriated  to  a  whole  range 
of  endeavor. 

The  fl'-et  w  !1  be  further  divided  into 
Liu-k  forces,  each  includint;  a  ho.spital 
.ship  Oiiier  vessels  will  be  used  for  trans- 
portation of  clothing,  medical  supplies, 
and  also  f'-xxi  rommodities  released  from 
U.S.  surplus  stock. 

It  should  be  stressed  that  the  le«i.sla- 
t.on  provides  for  the  cooperation  and 
participation  of  private  citizens  and  or- 
•uinizatlons,  philanthropic  and  otherwi.se 
I  envisage  this  as  a  dual  venture.  Over- 
all dirwtlonal  authority,  of  course,  shall 
be  vested  with  the  A^'ency  for  Interna- 
tional Development  It  is  neces.^arv  that 
the  administration  of  this  project  be  fli-m 
and  that  its  operation  does  not  conllitt 
with  the  ob.icL'tives  of  American  foreign 
policy  At  the  same  time,  it  should  not 
duplicate,  endainier.  or  undt  rmme  other 
programs  in  the  general  field  of  foreign 
a.ssistance. 

I  remember  well  when  the  Peace  Con^s 
was  first  mentioned,  and  during  its  legi.«- 
lative  journey  through  the  Congress,  that 
a  substantial  body  of  opinion  voiced  .skep- 
ticism Today  nuxst  of  us  can  say  with 
surety  that  the  idea  has  provt><l  its  value 
and  workability  There  remains  at  the 
base  a  healthv  ide:\li.sm  but  f  xperu-nce 
has  shown  that  practical  minds  can  ap- 
ply the  substance  which  insures  success. 

Tlie  concept  of  a  White  Fleet  Is  not 
radically  different  It  proceeds  from  the 
elementary  reck-mln?  that  the  mor^  for- 
tunate members  of  the  ir.ternational 
community  can  be  mot'vated  to  help 
those  who  are  le.ss  well  off  This  may  be 
idealism.     But  let  it  not  be  said  decades 


from  now  that  the  rich  rmtions  could  not 
find  the  practical  wisdom  to  implement 
their  ('o<xl  intent  Both  the  Peace  Corps 
and  the  White  Fleet  idea  are  imagina- 
tive schemes,  with  an  idealistic  base, 
which  nonttheless  can  be  implemented 
m  practical  terms  if  we  have  but  the  will 
and  the  vision 

In  truth,  intelligence  and  common- 
.s«'nso  can  find  the  means  The  proix>sed 
White  Fleet  is  not  m  substance  a  be- 
cloudtKl  bit  of  unrestrained  Idealism;  It 
Is.  rather,  a  sure-footed  and  practical 
way  to  bring  the  scope  of  modern  tech- 
nique and  medical  care  to  those  who 
net'd  it  most 

The  ships  will  be  staffed  by  technical 
exports  in  various  fields,  .such  as  in  sani- 
tation, public  hi-alth.  agriculture,  and 
medicine,  prepared  to  administer  to  basic 
needs  of  c  >iuslal  inhabitants  and  relieve 
the  ill  effects  of  sudden  disaster. 

In  addition,  surplus  fo<xl  commcxlitiea 
will  b«'  st.ored  aboard  and  transported  to 
people  suffering  from  hunger  becau.se  of 
crop  failure  and  famine.  Here  in  this 
country,  becau.se  of  .self-sufficiency  and 
r\vn  exce.s.s,  it  is  difficult  to  conceive  of 
the  momentous  fact  that  millions  in  this 
world  are  actually  starving.  To  these 
peiiplf>  the  complexities  and  wonders  of 
industrialization  are  utterly  unknown 
and  perhaps  even  inapplicable.  Their 
needs  are  basic  and  Instrumental  The 
common  sati.sfactions  which  we  take  for 
•;rantt'd  are  the  immensities  of  life  to 
them 

When  I  think  of  the  productivity  of 
the  American  farm,  the  various  modern 
techniques,  some  of  them  quite  simple, 
which  have  revolutionized  our  society 
and  economy  with  startling  speed,  then 
I  try  to  think  how  this  application  can 
be  exported  for  the  benefit  of  those  stag- 
trering  in  a  vicious  cycle  of  deficiency. 
Through  ships,  knowledge  and  tech- 
nique can  be  brought  to  certain  areas  of 
the  world  where  it  is  needed. 

To  alleviate  conditions  of  hunuer.  our 
surplus  quantities  should  be  released. 
We  continue  to  face  the  harsh  irony  of 
American  food  overabundarrce  and 
starvation  abroad.  Aw  we  .so  enmeshed 
In  the  intricacies  of  Government  regu- 
lation, so  blinded  by  the  problems  of 
ovetproduction.  and  so  sensitive  to  in- 
ternational politics  and  price  mecha- 
nisms that  this  shocking  contradiction  is 
left  to  comixiund  it.self  with  each  pass- 
ine  year':'  Tlie  food  that  is  steadily 
plllne  up  in  storage  bins  and  warehou.ses 
d(X's  not  do  anybody  any  good  The  Gov- 
ernment is  expendins  millirns  of  tax 
dollars  annually  to  maintain  the.sc  com- 
modities. The  White  Fleet  will  allow 
some  of  it  to  be  diverted  toward  a  jus- 
tified cause 

The  Nation  has  dmeloped  unsurpassed 
technical  skills  which,  by  way  of  ship, 
can  be  shared  with  the  ix^oples  of  devel- 
oping countries  who  desperately  need 
the  basic  ingredients,  the  simple  and  yet 
decisive  learnmi.;.  to  increase  their  stand- 
ards of  living 

I  believe  that  Americans  from  every 
field  of  endeavor  will  respond  enthusias- 
tically to  this  challenge.  It  is  not  for 
those"  who  seek  material  reward  This 
call  is  for  those  who  want  to  labor  for  a 
cause  that  is  humane  and  uplifting.    I 
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think  there  are  thousands  of  men  and 
women  in  this  country  who  want  to  play 
a  meaningful  part  In  alleviating  the  vast 
8Uid  ugly  panorama  of  global  want. 
What  we  must  do  is  awaken  their  senses, 
channel  their  energy,  and  give  them  that 
opportunity  to  be  of  crucial  service. 

Only  a  few  days  ago  I  read  in  the 
Wa.shington  Evening  Star  that  the  Na- 
tional Institutes  of  Health  had  developed 
and  tested  a  single  inoculation  against 
three  diseases  measles,  smallpox,  and 
yellow  fever.  The  combined  dose  gave 
satisfactory  evidence  of  antibody 
respon.se  against  each  disease  ujaon  test- 
ing in  the  Upper  Volta  and  stretches  of 
West  Africa.  A  combined  live  virus  vac- 
cine can  protect  for  life  without  resort  to 
boosters,  an  especially  important  factor 
In  underdeveloped  countries  because 
teams  do  not  have  to  return  to  remote 
villages  after  an  initial  visit. 

The  point  is  that  our  modern  medical 
developments  can  be  applied  to  the  In- 
habitants of  underdeveloped  areas.  New 
methods  of  facilitating  this  application 
are  constantly  being  achieved.  The  chal- 
lenge is  in  finding  means  whereby  this 
Nation  can  expand  the  benefits  of  mod- 
ern knowledge  It  is  in  our  interest,  as 
well  as  those  we  seek  to  help,  to  pursue 
all  avenues  of  approach. 

One  provision  of  my  bill  calls  upon 
the  President  to  utilize  to  the  maximum 
extent  foreign  currency  owned  by  the 
United  States — so-called  counterpart 
funds — in  the  normal,  everyday  opera- 
tions of  the  fleet.  The  Government  is 
searching  for  useful  means  to  utilize 
these  moneys;  my  bill  calls  for  their  ex- 
penditure to  every  practicable  extent. 
These  currencies  have  accumulated  pri- 
marily in  developing  nations  where  our 
foreign  loans  have  been  funneled.  The 
White  Fleet  should  have  access  to  these 
funds  so  that  the  budgetary  expense  of 
the  program  remains  as  low  as  possible 
and  there  results  only  the  slightest  out- 
flow of  dollars  from  the  country.  Here 
again,  as  in  the  case  of  our  surplus  food 
product.s,  the  White  Fleet  fills  a  void  to 
.some  extent.  The  ironical  and  hereto- 
fore useless  pileup  of  foreign  currency, 
as  exemplified  in  India,  can  be  put  to 
work. 

I  understand  that  the  British  have 
taken  a  consistent  Interest  In  a  proposed 
White  Fleet  of  their  own.  A  private 
committee  has  been  established  to  mo- 
bilize re.sources.  President  Ajoib  Khan 
of  Pakistan,  attending  the  Common- 
wealth conference  In  London,  spoke  with 
enthusiasm  about  the  project  and  said 
he  would  welcome  a  British  White  Fleet 
in  promoting  public  health  and  hygiene 
in  his  own  country. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  that  the  Congress 
act  on  my  bill  proposing  this  unique  but 
effective  instrument  for  enhancing  in- 
ternational development  and  under- 
standing. We  are  a  great  nation  of 
enormous  comparative  wealth  and 
knowledge,  I  think  It  Is  a  necessary  step 
to  pursue  courses  whereby  this  great 
fortune  can  be  shared  with  those  who 
are  deprived  and  hungry.  It  is  within 
our  interest  to  see  that  the  overwhelm- 
ing needs  of  the  assembly  of  nations, 
'^ome  only  emerging  from  colonialism, 
become  a  common  concern  to  which  we 


address  ourselves  conscientiously  and 
with  purpose.  If  ever  we  are  to  succeed 
with  others  in  helping  to  increase  stand- 
ards of  living  in  economically  backward 
areas,  we  need  Imaginative  programs 
such  as  a  White  Fleet  that  can  mobilize 
American  public  support  and  render 
service  quietly,  effectively,  and  efiBciently. 


AMERICAN  INDUSTRIAL 
RELATIONS 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.    Under 
the  previous  order  of  the  House  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  [Mr.  Ctoodell] 
is  recognized  for  30  minutes. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
today  to  discuss  a  matter  of  great  ur- 
gency. My  comments  will  be  somewhat 
technical  but  I  hope  you  will  bear  with 
me,  because  I  believe  that  the  importance 
of  this  matter  will  become  obvious  as  I 
proceed. 

The  world  of  American  industrial  re- 
lations is  obviously  an  important  one. 
But  it  is  also  a  delicate  and  sensitive 
one.  Every  week,  across  the  country, 
employers  and  unions  are  working  out 
their  codes  of  relationship — a  code  which 
in  each  case  is  represented  by  a  collec- 
tive bargaining  agreement. 

And  the  negotiations  which  produce 
those  agreements  rest  up)on  a  complex  of 
understandings  and  assumptions  which, 
although  they  do  not  enter  into  the 
agreements,  very  considerably  affect  the 
nature  of  the  agreements  entered  into. 

Obviously,  any  serious  intervention 
with  these  basic,  underlying  guideposts 
will  necessarily  shake,  and  maybe  even 
shatter,  the  sensitive  framework  of  rela- 
tionships built  into  the  collective  agree- 
ment. 

A  1960  trio  of  decisions  of  the  U.S. 
Supreme  Court  relating  to  labor  arbitra- 
tion represents  just  that  kind  of  dan- 
gerous— and  unjustified — interference 
with  the  collective  bargaining  process. 

Known  as  the  Warrior  &  Gulf  tril- 
ogy— Warrior  &  Gulf  Navigation  Co.  v. 
USW,  363  U.S.  574;  USW  v.  American 
Mfg.  Co..  363  U.S.  564:  and  USW  v.  En- 
terprise Wheel  &  Car  Corp.,  363  U.S. 
593 — from  the  lead  case  in  the  group, 
the  decisions  upset  and  reverse  the 
standard  rule  of  arbltrability.  This 
standard  rule,  recognizing  that  arbitra- 
tion is  a  deliberately  chosen  alternative 
to  judicial  litigation,  permits  judicial  en- 
forcement of  a  demand  to  arbitrate  only 
where  the  duty  to  arbitrate  the  particu- 
lar demand  is  clear. 

In  the  trilogy  decisions,  the  Court  held 
that  arbitration  demands,  under  collec- 
tive bargaining  agreements,  must  be  en- 
forced by  the  courts  unless  the  demands 
are  sjjecifically  excluded  from  arbitra- 
tion by  language  in  tlie  agreement. 

Despite  the  strong  protests  against  the 
Warrior  and  Gulf  doctrine  which  im- 
mediately arose  from  lawyers,  labor  re- 
lations experts,  and  even  arbitrators — 
Levitt.  "The  Supreme  Court  and  Ar- 
bitration," NYU  14th  Annual  Conference 
on  Labor  (1961)  page  217  and  the  fol- 
lowing; Hays,  "The  Supreme  Court  and 
Labor  La^,"  60  Columbia  Law  Re\aew. 
901  (November  1960),  note  46,  Cornell 
Law  Quarterly  Review,  page  336  and  the 
following  (winter,  1961);  Wallen,  "Re- 
cent Supreme  Court  Decisions  on  Arbi- 


tration— An  Arbitrator's  View,"  63  West 
Virginia  Law  Review,  295  (1961) ;  Kagel, 
"Recent  Supreme  Court  Decisions  and 
the  Arbitration  Process,"  Proceedings  of 
the  14th  Armual  Meeting,  National 
Academy  of  Arbitrators,  1961,  page  1. 
See  also,  the  report  at  pages  A2  to  A4  of 
BNA's  Daily  Labor  Report,  reporting  the 
February  8,  1963,  meeting  of  the  Nation- 
al Academy  of  Arbitrators — the  Supreme 
Court  has  continued  to  apply,  and  even 
expand,  this  radical  new  rule.  For  in- 
stance, in  March  of  this  year,  the  Court 
in,  Wiley  &  Sons  v.  Livingston,  376  UJS. 
543,  ruled  that  even  the  procedural  pre- 
conditions to  arbitration,  such  as  con- 
tractual time  limits,  must  be  decided  by 
the  arbitrator,  and  not  the  court. 

The  labor  law  section  of  the  American 
Bar  Association  has  labeled  this  strange 
new  doctrine  "turnstile  arbitration,"  and 
has  formally  recommended  that  Con- 
gress reverse  it  by  enactment  of  a  modi- 
fication to  section  301  of  the  Labor -Man- 
agement Relations  Act  of  1947. 

I  fully  agree  with  the  concern  of  the 
American  Bar  Association  that  these  rev- 
olutionary decisions  must  be  reversed. 
Accordingly,  I  am  today  introducing  a 
bill  to  accomplish  that  purpose.  This 
legislation  will  serve  the  public  interest 
for  the  following  reasons: 

First,  the  Court's  decisions  represent 
an  unfair  reversal  of  one  of  the  basic 
principles  upon  which  existing  and  fu- 
ture collective  agreements  are  reached — 
the  rule  that  the  arbitration  clause  in  a 
contrEict  will  be  subject  to  normal,  care- 
ful, judicial  construction. 

Hundreds,  if  not  thousands,  of  collec- 
tive agreements  across  the  land — with 
arbitration  clauses  negotiated  under  the 
umbrella  of  that  rule — were  substantial- 
ly modified  by  the  Warrior  and  Gulf  de- 
cision. The  parties  to  those  agreements 
awoke  one  day  to  find  themselves  party 
to  an  arbitration  agreement  of  a  kind 
they  had  never  intended  to  make. 

The  sensitive  balancing  of  rights  and 
duties  included  in  those  collective  agree- 
ments was  summarily  unbalanced  by  the 
Court's  action.  No  one  will  ever  know 
the  degree  of  damage  to  union-manage- 
ment relations  which  will  flow  from  this 
upset.  I  believe  that  it  is  highly  desir- 
able for  Congress  to  undo  that  damage 
now. 

Second,  I  believe  that  the  Warrior  and 
Gulf  rule  represents  a  basic  misconstruc- 
tion and  distortion  of  congressional  in- 
tent and  constitutes  a  prime  example  of 
judicial  legislation. 

The  keystone  of  the  questionable  arch 
of  logic  by  which  the  Court  imputes  con- 
gressional intent  to  create  an  "auto- 
matic" rule  of  arbltrability  in  labor  dis- 
putes is  the  Court's  prior  decision  in  the 
Lincoln  Mills  trilogy,  353  U.S.  448  ( 1957) . 
In  that  earlier  trilogy,  the  Court  held 
that  section  301  <a)  of  the  Taft-Hartley 
Act  authorizes  as  follows : 

Federal  courts  to  fashion  a  body  of  Fed- 
eral law  for  the  enforcement  of  •  •  *  col- 
lective-bargaining agreements  and  Includes 
within  that  Federal  law  specific  performance 
of  promises  to  arbitrate  grievances  under  col- 
lective-bargaining agreements. 

•  •  •  •  • 

We  conclude  that  the  substantive  law  to 
apply  In  suits  under  section  301(a)  Is  Fed- 
eral law  which  the  courts  must  fashion  from 
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the  policy  of  our  national  labor  laws  (Jus- 
tice Frankfxirter's  dlsaent,  utter  cogently 
demonstrstlng  that  Congress  had  not  the 
slightest  Intent  to  assign  this  legisUtive 
function  to  the  Court  sh.iruly  questions  the 
constitutional  right  of  the  Cuurt  to  assume 
such  a  function  The  questionable  right 
of  the  Court  to  creute  a  •'labor-contajict 
code"  underscores  the  '.rt'.poriance  of  con- 
stant congressional  overseeing  of  the  code  s 
development.) 

Justice  FYankfurter  sharply  chided  his 
colleagues  for  this  decLsion,  which,  he 
said,  attributed  to  Coii>,'res.s  an  occult 
intent."  And  Law  School  Professor  and 
Labor  Law  Expert  Charles  Gregory  said 
of  the  decision : 

It  Is  enough  t<3  m.ilce  the  legiil  profession 
hold  onto  their  haus 

In  the  Warrior  cases,  the  Court 
fashioned  Its  arbitrabillty  rule  by  deter- 
mining that: 

The  present  Federal  policy  Is  to  promote 
Industrial  stablUz.^tlon  through  the  collec- 
tive bargaining  agreement  A  miijor  factor 
In  achieving  Industrial  peace  Is  the  inclusion 
of  a  provision  for  arbitration  of  grievances 
In  the  collective  bargaining  agreement 

Complete  effectuation  if  the  Federal  policy 
is  achieved  when  the  agreement  contains 
both  an  arbitration  provl.mon  for  all  unre- 
solved grievances  and  an  absolute  prohibition 
of  strikes,  the  arbitration  agreement  being 
the  "quid  pro  quo"  for  the  agreement  not 
to  strike. 

Neither  in  Lincoln  Mills  nor  in  the 
Warrior  cases  does  the  Court  .submit  any 
proof  of  the  intent  of  Congre.ss  to  •favor" 
grievance  arbitration  other  than  'a'  this 
vague  statement  in  Lincoln  Mills: 

To  be  stire,  there  Is  a  great  medley  >f  irleas 
reflected  In  the  hearings,  reports,  and  de- 
bates on  the  act  Yet  to  repeat,  the  entire 
tenor  of  the  history  indicates  that  the  agree- 
ment to  arbitrate  grievance  disputes  w.is 
considered  as  quid  pro  quo  of  a  no-strlke 
agreement.' 

And  <b)  the  following  statement  In  the 
majority  opinion  in  the  American  Manu- 
facturing Co. : 

Section  2031  d  I  of  the  Labor  Management 
Relations  Act,  1947  61  Stat  1,54.  29  USC. 
5  173(d)  States,  Final  .-idjustment  by  a 
method  agreed  upon  by  the  parties  is  hereby 
declared  to  be  the  desirable  method  for  set- 
tlement of  grievance  disputes  arising  over 
the  application  or  interpretation  of  an  exist- 
ing collective-bargaining  agreement  •  •  •  •• 
That  policy  can  be  elTecti;  i*ed  only  If  the 
means  chosen  by  the  parties  for  settlement 
of  their  differences  under  a  Ciillectlve-bar- 
galnlng  agreement  is  given  full  play. 

Statement  'a'  Is  not  supportf><i  by  the 
legislative  history  of  the  Taft-Hartley 
Act — an  exhaustive  legislative  history  of 
.section  301  relating,'  to  this  subject  is 
devastatingly  appended  to  Justice  FYank- 


'  The  "quid  pm  quo"  concept  attributed  by 
the  majority  opinion  to  Congress  is  actually 
the  Court's  own  Invention  Most  Congress- 
men are  sufficiently  familiar  with  collective 
b:irgalnlng  to  know  that  the  only  considera- 
tion flowing  to  an  emplover  In  thq  usual 
Cf)llectlve-bargalnlng  agreement  Is  the  no- 
strlke  clause  It  Is  stmpiv  a  distortion  of 
fict  to  narrow  the  emplo-.  er'"?  quid,  from  the 
entire  basket  of  pr-'mlsf-s  he  makes,  to  the 
meager  confines  of  the  arbitration  clause — 
a  clause  which  many  labor  contracts  do  not 
contain.  The  distortion  thus  accr)mpllshed 
l.s  tantamount  to  a  holding  that  the  monthly 
cash  rental  for  a  nlne-r'Mjm  house  Is  the 
quid  pro  quo  for  the  use  of  the  dining  nxjm. 


furter's  dissent  in  Lincoln  Mills  In 
any  event,  statements  'a»  and  'b'  even 
if  valid,  do  not  In  any  way  lend  support 
to  the  Courts  creation  of  this  startling 
new  doctrine  of  "automatic  arbitra- 
billty" upon  the  alleged  ground  tli;it  it 
reflects  congressional  intent.  Indeed, 
the  language  of  section  203'd'.  quoted 
above,  could  more  logically  be  fon:strued 
as  r^'tlecting  congre.sslonal  Intent  that 
the  courts  should  carefully  .scrutinize 
"the  methtxl  of  final  adjUi.tment  agreed 
upon  by  the  parlies."  in  order  not  to 
misapply  their  agreement  Such  an  In- 
terpretation would  appear  to  be  con- 
firmed by  the  following  quotation  from 
a  House  conference  report  which  Is  im- 
portantly highnghled  by  Justice  IDouglas 
in  Lincoln  Mills: 

Once  parties  have  made  a  collective-bar- 
gaining contract,  the  enforcement  of  that 
contract  should  be  left  to  the  usual  pnxresses 
of  the  law. 

Perhaps  in  reoognlthm  of  the  meager 
and  "clairvoyant  '  nature  of  tins  estimate 
of  congressional  intent,  the  Courts  opin- 
ion .sought  to  justify  this  "entirely  new 
and  strange  doctrine  by  a  discursive 
internally  Inconsistent  discu.ssion  of  the 
nature  of  labor  arbitration,  leadinuj  to 
the  highly  debatable  cgnclusion  that  that 
nature  warrants  a  hands-off  approach  on 
the  part  of  the  courts. 

Profe.s.sor.  now  Court  of  Appeals  Judge, 
Paul  Havs  cogently  noted  the  lack  of 
logic  and  correctness  in  the  trilogy, 
.saying : 

It  Is  with  the  reasoning  of  the  opinions 
and  with  their  aura  that  one  takes  issue 
Perhaps  It  would  be  fair  to  say  that  the 
Court  s  view  of  labor  arbitration,  as  expres.sed 
In  these  opinions,  Is  romantic  rather  than 
realistic  and  rational.  The  picture  given  of 
the  arbitration  prixess  sounds  more  like  the 
praise  of  arbitration  one  might  hear  In  the 
speeches  at  a  dinner  In  honor  of  some  pop- 
ular arbitrator,  or  at  a  public  function  of  an 
arbitration  group  It  suggests  only  a  vague 
resemblance  to  the  hard,  practlc;il.  day-to- 
d.iy  processes  of  hearing  and  determining 
grievances     (60    Columbia     I.iiw     Itevlew    at 

Third  the  decisions  contain  within 
themselves  the  .seeds  of  labor-manaire- 
ment  conflict  As  contracts  terminate, 
or  otherwi.sp  bt'ome  ojien  for  bar'-:;ilnln!T, 
manas'ement  will  inevitably  .seek  to  re- 
move the  arbitration  clauses  whose  na- 
ture has  been  st)  abruptly  chan£,'ed  by  the 
court,s  Unions,  attt-mnting  to  hold  onto 
their  newly  found  tunustile  arbitration, 
will  resist.  The  result:  a  harsh  and 
U)tally  unneces.sary  cau.s<'  of  strlko.s. 
picketln'.,'.  and  all  the  animosity  and  III 
will  then'by  eru^'endered 

My  Conclusion  that  the.se  decisions  will 
lead  to  industrial  strife  Is  supported  by 
many  commentators.     For  example: 

The  Covirfs  opinion  is  motivated  by  the 
professed  intention  to  promote  industrial 
peace  The  Instant  decision,  however,  com- 
pels m.-\nagement.  when  existing  contracts 
come  up  for  renegotiation,  to  specifically  ex- 
clude from  arbitration  those  practices  con- 
sidered to  be  legitimate  managerial  rights 
Should  this  meet  with  bltt4'r  union  opposi- 
tion, the  result  may  be  Just  the  open  Indus- 
trial warfare  the  Court  Is  seeking  to  avoid 
I  Vol    48,  Cornell  L.iw  Quarterly  at  p    346  I 

What  .ire  the  practlcil  Implirutlons  of  the 
Supreme  Court's  declsl.ins  fiir  collective  bar- 
galnlng'^     Those  in  management  who  panic 


may  rush  in  to  Insist  on  tightening  the  bo- 
called  st.indard  arbitration  cl.uises  to  sharply 
delimit  arbitration  They  are  bound  to  meet 
with  shirp  resistance  from  union  negotiator*, 
fspet-Uilly  whrn  they  get  Into  the  supremely 
sensitive  areas  such  as  subcontracting  and 
the  like  ,Wallen  63.  W  Va  Law  Ki  view  at 
p  2U9  ) 

The  newly  announced  Dougl.is  dix'trlne 
shatters  pre<'edent.  .Arbitration  has  received 
the  alchemists  transmutation.  Except  for 
matters  expres.sly  excluded  all  arbitration  Lg 
now  open  end  regardless  <>f  union-manage- 
ment  Intent;  and  the  right  of  judicial  re- 
view, for  all  pnictlcal  purposes.  Is  a  thing  of 
the  past.  These  decisions  are  so  weighted 
In  labor's  favor  that  two  results  appear  in- 
f".  Itable:  (li  Attempts  to  modify  hiiikj-exist- 
mg  contract  language  to  avoid  the  danger? 
posed  will  cause  considerable  labor-manage- 
ment strife;  i2i  a  spate  of  Judicial  oplnlonj 
distinguishing  the  Instant  cases  will  follow 
in  an  effort  to  restore  a  scmbl.mce  of  reality 
to  the  arbitral  process  (Cornell  I.  Uev  ,  vol 
4rt  at  p   :i49  1 

I  think  no  one  has  better  expressed  the 
recent  strange  convolutions  of  the  Su- 
preme Court  In  this  area  of  the  collec- 
tive agreement  than  Prof  Clyde  Sum- 
mers, of  Yale  Liiw  School  In  his  report 
to  the  American  Bar  A.s.soclation  Labor 
Law  Section  in  1962.  Profe.s.sor  Summers 
said : 

The  Court's  main  concern  this  term  has 
been  with  exploring  the  wonderland  of  sec- 
tion 301  Following  the  white  rabbit  of  leg- 
islative Intent,  the  Justices  have  peeked 
through  the  dix)rway  of  State  court  jurisdic- 
tion nearlv  drowned  In  their  own  te;irs  over 
N"rrls-I.aOuardla;  .ind  like  an  Alice,  thf 
Ci  urt,  in  this  wonderland,  has  first  closed 
up  and  then  (jpened  up  like  a  telescope, 
sciuoely  knowing  hi  iw  to  beconie  the  correct 
size,  nr  what  the  correct  size  should  be 

In  Lincoln  Mills  the  Court  shot  up  like  a 
giant,  now  capable  of  fashioning  a  bi>dv  of 
Federal  law  f-r  the  enforcement  of  collec- 
tive bargaining  agreements  But  In  the 
Stt'flurtrkr^s'  cases  the  Court  nearlv  disap- 
peared entirely  when  It  tasted  an  arbitration 
clatise  It  proteste<l  It  was  too  imschooled 
to  Interpret  an  ligreement.  and  too  shy  to  ask 
the  arbitrator  for  an  explanation  of  his 
decision 

This  yeax  the  Court,  In  March  was  wise 
and  strong  ethiugh  to  write  {nU)  an  agree- 
ment a  no-strlke  clause,  but  In  June  was 
helpless  to  require  that  ones  wrltt-cn  by  the 
parties  be  obeyed. 

Tlie  ability  to  change  sides  can,  lus  Alice 
discovered,  be  quite  useful  If  the  Court  knows 
why  and  when  It  needs  to  perform  different 
functions  and  has  path  or  purpose  But  In 
the  cases  this  year,  the  Court  seemed  to 
w.inder  through  random  doors  to  new  adven- 
tures 

In  the  llcht  of  all  the  above,  I  think 
It  IS  time  for  Conijress  to  step  Into  this 
wonderland  thrtnuih  which  the  Court 
has  been  wandering'  and  to  .seek  now  to 
nstore  sanity  and  order. 

Early  enactment  of  the  bill  ■which  I  am 
introducinu  today  represents  a  hit;hly  ap- 
propriate first  .^tt'P  in  this  endeavor. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  con.sent.  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legis- 
lative program  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to: 

Mr  Halpern  'at  the  request  of  Mr. 
RouDEBi-sH'.  for  15  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  GooDELL  (at  the  request  of  Mr 
RouDEBUSH  I .  for  30  minutes,  today. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
extend  remarks  in  the  Congressional 
Record,  or  to  revise  and  extend  remarks, 
was  granted  to: 

Mr.  O  Hara  of  Michigan. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  RouDEBUsH)  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter:) 

Mr  QriE.  ■ 

Mr.  Brotzman. 

Mr.  Berry. 

Mr.  Harvey  of  Michigan. 

(The  following  Member  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Matsunaga)  and  to  Include 
extraneous  matter:) 

Mr.  DOWNING.  I 


ENROLLED  BILLS  SIGNED 

Mr.  BURLESON,  from  the  Committee 
on  House  Administration,  reported  that 
that  committee  had  examined  and  found 
truly  enrolled  bills  of  the  House  of  the 
following  titles,  which  were  thereupon 
signed  by  the  Speaker: 

H  R  8:.i  An  act  to  amend  the  Merchant 
Marine  Act,  1936,  in  order  to  provide  for  the 
reimbursement  of  certain  vessel  construction 
expenses. 

H  R  2262  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Catallna 
Properties,  Inc  ,  and 

H.R  10532  An  act  making  appropriations 
fur  the  Tre;uiury  and  Post  Office  Depart- 
ments, the  Executive  Office  of  the  President. 
and  ceriam  independent  agencies  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1965.  and  for 
other  purposes. 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
move  that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accordingly 
I  at  4  o'clock  and  55  minutes  p.m.)  the 
House  adjourned  imtil  tomorrow,  Thurs- 
day, July  30.  1964,  at  12  o'clock  noon. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV,  execu- 
tive communications  were  taken  from  the 
Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  follows: 

2351  A  letter  from  the  Chairman.  Federal 
Home  Loan  Bank  Board,  transmitting  a  draft 
iif  a  pr  >[>o.sed  bill  entitled  "A  bill  to  author- 
ize the  establishment  of  Federal  mutual  say- 
ings banks'  ;  to  the  Committee  on  Banking 
and  Currency 

2352  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General 
of  the  I'nlt^-d  States,  relative  to  reporting 
that  the  Government  is  Incurring  unneces- 
sary coets  estimated  at  $191,000  annually  be- 
cause military  personnel  on  permanent  duty 
at  the  Naval  Hospital,  Oakland,  Calif.;  the 
Naval  Air  .Station,  Whidbey  Island,  Wash.; 
and  the  Naval  Air  Station,  Patuxent  River, 
Md  are  p  ild  quarters  allowances  when  they 
cwuld  be  (K^cupylng  available  rent-free  Gov- 
ernment quarters:  to  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernment Operations. 

2353  A  letter  from  the  Chairman.  John  F. 
Kennedy  Center  for  the  Performing  Arts, 
relative  To  transmlttina;  on  behalf  of  the 
Board  of  Trustees  the  annual  status  and 
financial  report  on  the  John  P.  Kennedy  Cen- 
ter fnr  the  Perform InBjj^rts  (formerly  the 
National  Cultural  CeWTr)  for  the  period 
July  1.  1963,  throufjh  June  30,  1964,  pursuant 
t'>  Public  Laws  85-874,  86-297.  and  88-100; 
to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 

2354  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior,  transmitting  a  draft  of 


a  proposed  bill  entitled  "A  bill  to  amend  the 
act  of  March  10,  1964";  to  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 


REPORTS  OP  COMMITTEES  ON  PUB- 
LIC BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XIII,  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  POWELL:  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor.  H.R.  7662.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Fed- 
eral Employees'  Compensation  Act,  as 
amended,  to  provide  appeal  rights  to  em- 
ployees of  the  Canal  Zone  Government  and 
the  Panama  Canal  Company;  without  amend- 
ment (Rept.  No.  1625).  Referred  to  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State 
of  the  Union. 

Mr.  COHELAN:  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices. House  Joint  Resolution  1072.  Joint 
resolution  authorizing  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army  to  receive  for  instruction  at  the  U.S. 
Military  Academy  at  West  Point  a  citizen 
and  subject  of  the  Empire  of  Iran:  without 
amendment  (Rept.  No.  1626).  Referred  to 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  COHELAN:  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices. House  Joint  Resolution  1048.  Joint 
resolution  authorizing  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army  to  receive  for  instruction  at  the  U.S. 
Military  Academy  at  West  Point  two  citizens 
and  subjects  of  the  Kingdom  of  Thailand; 
vrithout  amendment  (Rept.  No.  1627).  Rer 
ferred  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  COHELAN:  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices. House  Joint  Resolution  113.  Joint 
resolution  authorizing  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army  to  receive  for  Instruction  at  the  U.S. 
Military  Academy  at  West  Point  two  citizens 
and  subjects  of  the  Republic  of  'Vietnam; 
without  amendment  (Rept.  No.  1628).  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  of  the  'Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  COHELAN:  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices. House  Joint  Resolution  1115.  Joint 
resolution  authorizing  the  Secretary  of  the 
Navy  to  receive  for  instruction  at  the  U.S. 
Naval  Academy  at  Annapolis  two  citizens  and 
subjects  of  the  Kingdom  of  Thailand;  with- 
out amendment  (Rept.  No.  1629).  Referred 
to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  SISK:  Committee  on  Rules.  Hoiise 
Resolution  803.  Resolution  relating  to  the 
bill  (H.R.  11049),  the  House  disagreement  to 
the  Senate  amendment  thereto,  and  agreeing 
to  the  conference  on  the  disagreeing  votes  of 
the  two  Houses  thereon;  without  amend- 
ment (Rept.  No.  1630).  Referred  to  the 
House  Calendar. 

Mr.  YOUNG:  Committee  on  Rules.  House 
Resolution  806.  Resolution  for  consideration 
of  HR.  11377.  A  bill  to  mobilize  the  human 
and  financial  resources  of  the  Nation  to  com- 
bat poverty  In  the  United  States;  without 
amendment  (Rept.  No.  1631).  Referred  to 
the  House  Calendar. 

Mr.  PHILBIN:  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices. HH.  11064.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the 
conveyance  of  certain  real  property  of  the 
United  States  situated  in  the  State  of  'Vir- 
ginia; with  amendment  (Rept.  No.  1632). 
Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the  'Whole 
House. 

Mr.  DAWSON:  Committee  on  Government 
Operations.  Report  on  reimbursement  of 
Ooverrunent  expenditures  for  removal  of 
hazardous  substances:  without  amendment 
(Rept.  No.  1633  ) .  Referred  to  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union. 

Mr.  ROLLING:  Committee  on  Rules. 
House  Resolution  807.  Resolution  for  con- 
sideration of  H.R.  1803.  A  bill  to  provide  for 
the    establishment    of    the    Ozark    National 


Rivers  in  the  State  of  Missouri,  and  for  other 
purposes;  without  amendment  (Rept.  No. 
1634).    Referred  to  the  House  Calendar. 

Mr.  FORRESTER:  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. S.  1991.  An  act  to  charter  by  act 
of  Congress  the  National  Tropical  Botanical 
Garden;  with  amendment  (Rept.  No.  1635). 
Referred  to  the  House  Calendar. 


PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 
Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII,  public 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  ASPINALL: 
H.R.  12115.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  allow  as  a  deduction 
for  income  tax  purposes  certain  assessments 
of  mutual  ditch  or  Irrigation  companies;  to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  BENNETT  of  Florida: 
H.R.  12116.  A  bin  to  provide  for  appeals 
from  certain  actions  taken  In  connection 
with  the  granting  of  Incentive  awards  and 
step  increases  for  Government  employees;  to 
the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service. 

Bv  Mr.  CEDERBERG : 
H  R.  12117.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Trade  Ex- 
pansion Act  of  1962;   to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  COOLEY: 
H.R.  12118.  A  bill  to  facilitate  pricing  of 
feed  made  available  for  use  In  emergency 
areas,  to  establish  penalties  for  misuse  of 
feed  made  available  for  relieving  distress  or 
for  preservation  and  maintenance  of  founda- 
tion herds,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture. 

By  Mr,FINDLEY: 
H.R.  12119.  A  bill  to  amend  section  175  of 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  allow 
the  deduction  of  payments  made  in  satis- 
faction of  assessments  levied  by  water  con- 
servation or  drainage  districts  for  soil  and 
water  conservation  purposes;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  HANNA: 
H.R.  12120.  A  biU  to  provide  for  the  annual 
issuance  of  a  special  postage  stamp  honoring 
the  Girls*  State  program;  to  the  Conunlttee 
on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  HAYS: 
H.R.  12121.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Trade  Ex- 
pansion Act  of  1962;   to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  JOHNSON  of  California: 
H.R.  12122.  A  bill  to  provide  for  increased 
wheat   acreage   allotments   in   the   Tulelake 
area  of  California;  to  the  Committee  on  Agrl- 
culttire. 

By  Mr.  KNOX: 
H.R.  12123.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Trade  Ex- 
pansion Act  of  1962;   to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  OLSEN  of  Montana: 
H.R.  12124.  A  bill  to  amend  the  act  of 
March  4,  1907.  relating  to  the  hours  of  serv- 
ice of  railroad  employees,  to  reduce  from  16 
hours  to  10  hours  the  maximum  continuous 
hours  of  sem^ice  for  such  employees,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  WATSON: 
H.R.  12125.  A  bill  to  prohibit  the  Importa- 
tion into  the  United  States  of  flags  of  the 
United  States  manufactured  in  foreign  coun- 
tries: to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  AYRES: 
H  R.  12126.  A   bill   to  provide   educational 
assistance  to  Federal,  State,  and  local  police 
officers;  to  the  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor. 

By  Mr.  GOODELL: 
H.R.  12127.  A  bill  to  amend  section  301  of 
the    Labor    Management    Relations    Act    of 
1947,  as  amended;  to  the  Committee  on  Edu- 
cation and  Labor. 
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By  Mr.  HARRISON 

H.R.  13128.  A  bin  to  amend  the  act  of 
March  10.  1964;  to  the  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Inaular  Affairs 

By   Mr.   HARVEY   of   MlchKfan 

H.R.  12129.  A  bill  to  enrour-.i«c  the  indus- 
trial  utilization    I  if    wheat    product*,    to   the 
Conunltte*  on  AifTtcult'ire 
By  Mr    LANOEN 

H.R.  12130  A  bii:  to  provide  fi>r  the  dis- 
position of  Jud^mfnt  fuiids  n"w  on  deposit 
to  the  credit  of  the  Fted  Laite  B<ind  of  Chip- 
pewa Indians.  u>  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Inaular  Affairs 

By  Mr   STAGGERS 

H.R.  12131.  A  bi::  u->  amend  the  Tnide  F.x- 
panslon  Act  of  1962,  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means 

H  R.  12132  A  bin  to  amend  title  II  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  pr')vJde  that  full  ben- 
efits (When  based  •ip'in  the  attainment  of 
retirement  agei  will  be  payable  to  both  men 
and  women  at  at?e  60;  to  the  Committee  f  n 
Ways  and  Means 

By  Mr   TAYLOR 

HJ.  Res.  1132  .Totnt  reaolutlon^»ropt«lnK 
an  amendment  to  the  Con=.tltutlon  re:  iMnwr 
to  the  apportionment  of  dl-'trlrt."?  from  which 
members  of  a  State  legislature  are  to  be  elect- 
ed; to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 

H.J  Res  1133  Joint  repolutlon  profxislns; 
!\n  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  provldtnj?  for  mandatorv  re- 
tirement of  Justices  of  the  S»ipreme  Court 
of  the  Onlted  States  at  the  a«e  of  70  years 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr    ASPINALL 

H.  Con.  Res  334  Concurrent  resoltitlon  ex- 
pressing the  sense  of  th*"  Conjfress  with 
respect  to  the  Amerlcm  Landmarks  Cel"- 
bratlon  In  1964  t<->  the  Committee  on  th»« 
Judiciary 

By   Mr    FULTOV   of   Tennessee 

H.  Con.  Res  335  Concurrent  resolution  re- 
queetlnir  the  President  to  set  aside  and  des- 
Ip^nate  the  month  of  November  In  the  v<':ir 
1964  as  Countrv  Music  Month  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judlr!nrv 

By    Mr     HARVEY    of    MlchlBran 
H.    Res     808      R»solutl.>n     expressing    the 
sense  of  the  House  of  Representatives  with 
respect  to  the  Carllna;  world  Rolf  champion- 
ship;    to    the    Committee    on    the    Judiciary 


By  Mr    ROONEY  of  New  York   i  by  re- 
quest t  : 
MR    12141     A     bill    for    the    relief    of    Dr 
Tapas"  Kumar  Daa  Uupla,    to  the  Coiiunlttee 

on  the  Judiciary 


PETrnONS     KTC. 

Under  clau.sf  1  of  ruh-  XXII,  petitioivs 
and  papers  were  laid  on  the  Clerk '.s  desk 
in;d   rfferrtxi  a.s  foUow.s; 

nil  By  Mr  CASEY  Petition  of  Polled 
Herefvprd  cattle  breeders  and  other  lnterest<'d 
IndlT'.duiU  requestliiK  that  action  be  Ulceii 
to  redui-e  beef  Imports  to  this  country,  to 
the    Committee    on    Ways   and    Mean.s 

yy2  Also  p«-tit:>in  of  Henry  Stoner.  Avon 
P.^rk,  Fla  .  requesting  that  there  be  brought 
I'j  th'-  attention  of  the  Hou.se  Committee  on 
•h.>  Judiciary,  a  sUtement  tjy  the  late  Presi- 
dent Kennedy  relating  U)  proper  State  leR- 
Ul.itlve  ap[H  rtionment.  appearing  In  a  book 
bv  Vlfir  I-u-ilcy.  to  the  Committee  on  thf 
Judiciary 


PRIVATE  BILKS  ANT)  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clau.se  1  of  rule  XXn  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  Introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr   ADAIR 
H.R.  12133.   A   bill    for    the   relief   of   Alln.a 
Sachnowska;  U->  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr    DANIEI.S: 
H.R   12134    A  hill  for  the  relief  of  Madelyn 
Swanwlck;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary. 

By  Mr    FLOOD 
HJl.  12138.  A    bill    for    the    relief    of    Ray- 
mond B.  and  Alma  S    Jeffrey;    to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary 
By  Mr.  OIAIMO 
H.R.  12136.  A    bill    for    the    relief    of    Miss 
Maria   Olovanna    Mezza,    to    the   Comm:ttee 
on  the  Judiciary 

By  Mr.  HALPERN 
HJl.  12137    A    bill    for    the    relief    of    Mrs 
Adelaide  Hoffman,  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr    HANNA 
HJl.  12138    A    bin    for    the    relief    of    Mrs 
Kermanoohl    Iskander    Artlnlan    Parseklan; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
By  Mr    LEOGETT 
H.R.  12139    A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Joseflna 
Mario:    to  the  Committee  on   the  Judiciary 
By  Mr    MARTIN  uf  Massachusetts 
HJl.  12140    A    bill    for    the    relief    of    Mrs 
Stamatlna  Slderls.  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 


provide  medical  care  for  certain  persons 
en^aKed  on  board  a  vessel  m  the  care, 
preservation,  or  naviM;ation  of  such  ves- 
.sel.    with    an    amendment,    in    which   It 

requ<*U'd  the  coiuurr.-nce  of  the  Senate. 

I  he  nu. ssaKe  als*.)  announced  that  the 
HoiLse  had  passed  the  followliiK  bills,  in 
which  It  requested  the  concurrence  of 
the  Senat.e: 

H  R  liViHH  An  act  to  amend  the  act  of 
July  25,  1956,  to  remo\e  certain  residenc* 
restrictions  upon  officers  and  members  of  th« 
Metropolitan  Police  force  and  the  Fire  De- 
partment of  the  District  of  Columbia:  and 

H  R  10777  An  act  to  amend  part  II  of  tht 
D'.-strlct  of  Columbia  Cr>de  relatlnR  U)  dlvrce 
Ififal  separation,  and  annulment  of  marrlagt 
m  the  District  of  Columbia 


SENATE 

\Vp;nNKM)v>,  1 1  IV  'J^.K  1%1 

The  Senate  met  at  12  o'clock  meridian, 
and  was  called  to  order  by  the  Acting' 
President  pro  temp^^ire  'Mr    Metcai-F' 

The  Chaplain.  Rev  Frederick  Brown 
Hams.  D.D  .  offered  the  following 
prayer 

[>;-ar  Ix)rd  and  Master  of  mankind. 
whose  lovint;  kindnes.s  and  tender 
mercies  faileth  never  and  who.se  fatherly 
compassion  rf-ache.s  unUi  the  ends  of  the 
earth-  A.s  the  tolling'  hours  of  another 
day  are  upon  u.s.  we  comf  with  bowed 
and  reverent  hearts,  asking  that  our  at- 
titudes U)ward  each  other  and  toward  all 
men  may  become  avenues  of  purity. 
gCKidne.ss,  brotherho<xl.  and  peace 

F'or«ive  .nir  fooli.sh  feverish  ways,  our 
petulant  impatience  our  lack  of  perspec- 
tive May  we  listen,  not  to  what  the 
hour,  with  all  Its  dm  and  clamor,  is  say- 
Inc.  but  to  the  more  potent  voice  of  the 
lonK  years 

In  a  shaken  world  mav  wr  feel  firmly 
beneath  our  feel  the  thinss  that  cannot 
be  shaken.  May  the  solid  rock  of 
spiritual  verities  eive  u-s  a  faith  that  will 
not  shrink,  thout^h  pressed  by  every  foe: 
for  Thine  O  Lord,  is  the  creatness  and 
the  power  and  the  ijlory  and  the  majesty 
and  the  victory  forfvtr     Amen. 


THE   JOUHN.XL 


On  request  of  Mr  Mansfieit).  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  readiiiii  of  the 
Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  Tu»-.sday, 
Juiv  26.   1964.  was  dispenst-d  witli 


HOUSE  Biij;s  refp:rred 

The  following  bills  were  each  read 
twice  by  their  titles  and  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Dl.slrict  of  Columbia 

H  R  10683  An  lut  to  amend  the  act  of 
July  25,  1956.  to  remove  certain  residence 
restrictions  upon  officers  and  members  of  tht 
MetropollUm  Police  force  and  the  Fire  De- 
partment of  the  District  of  Columbia;  and 

H  R  10777  An  act  to  amend  part  II  of  the 
n'.s'rlrt  of  Columbia  Code  relating  to  divorce, 
leRal  sepiuratlon.  and  annulment  of  marrl««e 
in  the  District  of  Columbia. 


MESSAGED  EI^OM    I  HE   PRESIDENT 

M''.s.sa-'f.s  in  •.vntiiik;  from  tin  I'ltsident 
of  the  United  States  submitririK  nomi- 
nations were  communlcat«Kl  to  thf  Sen- 
aU'  by  Mr   Milller.  oi^.r  of  liis  M'cretarics. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  messaKe  from  the  House  of  Repre- 

.sentatiws.    by    Mr     Bartlett,    one   of   Its 

reading     clerks,     announced     that     the 

House   had  passed    the   bill    'S    978'    to 


LIMITATION    OF    DEBATE    DURINO 
MORNING  HOUR 

On  request  of  Mr  Mansfifi-h,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  statements  during 
the  morning  hour  were  ordered  limited 
to  3  minutes 


COMMITTEE   MEETING  DURING 
SENATE  SESSION  TOMORROW 

Upon  rt'quest  of  Mr.  Mansfield,  and 
by  unanimous  consent,  the  Subcommlt- 
tor  on  Juvenilf  Dolinqumcv  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judician.-  was  authorized 
to  meet  during  the  session  of  the  Sen- 
ate tomorrow 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC 

The   ACTING   PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore laid  before  the  Senate  the  follow- 
iiii,'   communication    and   letters,   which 
were  referred  as  indicated : 
F*H>icosFr    .XMFsnMf  Ni    TO   Tur   Dttk-.et    19*8 

roR  Dr.rARTMENT  or  tmf  IsTtRioR   iS   Doc 

No    89  I 

A  communication  from  the  President  of 
the  Cnff^d  Suites  tran.smlt ting  amrndmenU 
Ui  the  budget  for  the  fiscal  year  1965,  In  the 
aniount  of  $48  500  000  and  a  proposed  lan- 
guage provision  f'lr  the  Department  of  the 
Interior  'With  an  accompanvlng  paperi,  » 
the  Committee  on  Appropriations,  and  or- 
dered tn  be  printed 

Hn-'iRT      ON      PRoft   REMFNT     F"RoM      ."^^M.M.L     *1*0 

Other  Blsinks-s  Fik.vs 
A  letter  from  the  Assistant  .se-retary  o< 
Defense.  Installations  and  Ixiglstics,  traM- 
mlltlng.  pursuant  to  law.  a  report  on  pro- 
curement from  small  and  other  businai 
firms  for  the  period  July  1963  May  19« 
(With  an  accompanying  rep  rt )  .  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banking  and  Currency 

Fri>ERM.  Savings  Ba.mk  Act 
A  letter  from  the  Chairman    Federal  HooH 
lx)ftn    BanH   B4)ard    Washington.   DC.   trsM" 
mlttlUK    a    draft    of    proposed    legislation  » 
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authorize  the  establishment  of  Federal  mu- 
tual savings  banljB  (With  an  accompanying 
paper  i ;  U)  the  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency. 

Report  on  Unnecess.\ry  Payments  of  Basic 
Allowance  run  QuaETERS  to  Mn,iTAKT  Pkr- 

SO.NNEL 

A  letter  fn^m  the  Comptroller  General  of 
tbe  Unllfd  Suites,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
l.iw.  a  report  on  unnecessary  payments  of 
basic  allowance  for  quarters  to  military  per- 
8<3nnel,  Department  of  the  Navy,  dated  July 
1964  I  with  an  accompanying  report);  to  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations. 


DEVELOPME^r  OF  CULTURAL  RE- 
SOURCES—RESOLUTION 

Mr  JAVrrs  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  a  resolution  adopted  by  the 
California  Arts  Commission,  favoring  the 
enactment  of  House  bills  9586  and  0587, 
known  as  the  National  Arts  and  Cul- 
tural Development  Act  of  1964,  and  the 
establishment  of  a  National  Council  on 
Arts  and  a  National  Arts  Foundation. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Whereas  the  88th  Congress  has  under  con- 
sideration the  proposed  bUls,  H.R.  9586  and 
H  R.  9587,  Known  as  the  National  Arts  and 
Cultural  Development  Act  of  1964,  providing 
for  the  establishment  of  a  National  Council 
on  Arts  and  a  National  Arts  Foundation  to 
assist  In  the  growth  and  development  of  our 
Nation  s  culturaJ  resources:  Now,  therefore, 
be  It 

Resolved  by  the  California  Arts  Commia- 
sion  That  It  Is  strongly  In  favor  of  the  above 
legislation  and  does  therefore  unanimously 
petition  each  of  the  38  California  Represent- 
atives In  the  Congress  for  his  earnest  support 
of  Us  passage. 


R  EPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES 

The  following  reports  of  committees 
were  .submitted: 

By  Mr  BYRD  of  Virginia,  from  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance,  with  amendments: 

H  R  4649  An  act  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Cixle  of  1954  to  authorize  the  use 
of  certain  volatile  fruit-flavor  concentrates 
m  the  cellar  treatment  of  wine  (Rept.  No. 
12511  \^ 

By  Mr.  BARTLETT.  from  the  Committee 
on  Cimimerce.   without  amendment: 

S  2995  A  bill  to  amend  section  511(h)  of 
the  Merchant  Marine  Act,  1936,  as  amended. 
In  order  to  extend  the  time  for  commitment 
of  construction  reserve  funds  (Rept.  No. 
12521 

By  Mr  THURMOND,  from  the  Committee 
on  Commerce,  without  amendment: 

H  R  C007  An  act  to  permit  the  vessel  80- 
T473  to  engage  In  the  fisheries  (Rept.  No. 
1266) 

By  Mr  SCOTT,  from  the  Committee  -gn 
Commerce,  with  an  amendment: 

S  177H  A  bill  to  amend  the  Wool  Prod 
ucts  labeling  Act  of  1939  to  authorize  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission  to  exclude  from 
the  provisions  of  that  act  wool  products  with 
respect  to  which  the  disclosure  of  wool  fiber 
coiitent  l.s  not  necessary  for  the  protection 
of  the  ronsnmer  (  Rept.  No.  1253) . 

By  Mr  CHURCH,  from  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  AJTalrs.  without  amend- 
ment 

S  2655  A  bin  to  authorize  the  sale  of 
S8  19  acres  of  Eastern  Shawnee  tribal  land 
In  Oklahoma  (Rept.  No.  1254) ;  and 

HR  7215  An  act  to  direct  the  Secretary 
of   the  Interior   to  convey   certain  lands  to 


the  Cltloen  Band  of  Potawatoml  Indians  and 
certain  other  lands  to  the  Absentee-Shawnee 
Tribe  of  Indians,  and  for  other  purposes 
(Rept.  No.  1255). 

By  Mr.  CHURCH,  from  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs,  with  an  amend- 
ment: 

S.  1531.  A  bill  to  Increase  the  appropria- 
tion authorization  for  the  completion  of  the 
construction  of  the  Irrigation  and  power 
systems  of  the  Flathead  Indian  Irrigation 
project,  Montana  (Rept.  No.  1256) : 

HJl.  1988.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  set- 
tlement of  claims  of  certain  residents  of 
the  Trust  Terrltorv  of  the  Pacific  Islands 
(Rept.  No.  1257); 

H.R.  3198.  An  act  to  promote  the  economic 
and  social  development  of  the  Trust  Terri- 
tory of  the  Pacific  Islands,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses (Rept.  No.  1258) ;  and 

H.R.  11118.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  dis- 
position of  funds  from  Judgments  in  favor 
of  the  Nehalem  Band  of  the  Tillamook  In- 
dians and  the  Tillamook  Band  of  the  Tilla- 
mook Indians  (Rept.  No.  1259) . 

By  Mr.  CHURCH,  from  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs,  with  amend- 
ments: 

S.  1820.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  to  convey  certain  federally 
owned  land  In  trust  status  to  the  Cherokee 
Indian  Tribe  of  Oklahoma  (Rept.  No.  1260). 

By  Mr.  HAYDEN,  from  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs,  with  amend- 
ments: 

8. 2210.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  exchange 
of  lands  within  the  Salt  River  Plma-Marlcopa 
Indian  Reservation,  and  for  other  purposes 
(Rept.  No.  1261). 

By  Mr.  JACKSON,  from  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs,  with  an  amend- 
ment: 

HJl.  5837.  An  act  to  amend  the  act  en- 
titled "An  act  to  authorize  the  purchase, 
sale,  and  exchange  of  certain  Indian  lands 
on  the  Yakima  Indian  Reservation,  and  for 
other  purposes,"  approved  July  28.  1955 
(Rept.  No.  1262). 

By  Mr.  KUCHEL,  from  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs,  without  amend- 
ment: 

H.R.  7833.  An  act  to  amend  the  act  en- 
titled "An  act  to  provide  for  the  distribu- 
tion of  the  land  and  assets  of  certain  Indian 
rancherlas  and  reservations  In  California, 
and  for  other  purposes,"  approved  August 
18,  1958  (72  Stat.  619)    (Rept.  No.   1263). 

By  Mr.  McGOVERN,  from  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs,  without 
amendment : 

H.R.  2977.  An  act  to  authorize  the  sale  of 
certain  lands  of  the  Cheyenne  River  Sioux 
TrtlJe  (Rept.  No.  1264) . 


HOUSING  ACrr  OF  1964— REPORT  OF 
A  COMMITTEE  (S.  REPT.  NO.  1265) 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  from  the  Commit- 
tee on  Banking  and  Currency,  reported 
an  original  bill  (S.  3049)  to  extend  and 
amend  laws  relating  to  housing,  urban 
renewal,  and  community  facilities,  and 
for  other  purposes,  which  was  read  twice 
by  its  title  and  ordered  to  be  placed  on 
^e  calendar. 


AUTHORIZATION  FOR  COMMITTEE 
ON  BANKING  AND  CURRENCY  TO 
FILE  REPORT  BY  MIDNIGHT  TO- 
NIGHT—MINORITY AND  INDIVID- 
UAL VIEWS 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  Mr.  President,  I 
ftRic  unanimous  consent  that  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banking  and  Currency  may 
have  until  midnight  tonight  to  file  a  re- 
port, together  with  minority  and  individ- 


ual views,  on  the  housing  bill,  Senate  bill 
3049. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore.  Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTION 
INTRODUCED 

Bills  and  a  joint  resolution  were  intro- 
duced, read  the  first  time  and,  by  unani- 
mous consent,  the  second  time,  and  re- 
ferred as  follows: 

By  Mr.  HARTKE  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Bayh) : 

S.  3040.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  disposition 
of  the  funds  arising  from  Judgments  in  favor 
of  the  Miami  Indians  of  Indiana  and  Okla- 
homa, and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Habtke  when  he 
Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear  un- 
der a  separate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  ERVIN  (for  himself,  Mr.  John- 
ston, Mr.  Bath,  Mr.  Hhxjska,  Mr. 
Keating,  and  Mr.  Fong)  : 

S.3041.  A  bill  providing  that  the  United 
States  shall  have  Jurisdiction  concurrent 
with  that  of  the  States  over  certain  offenses 
committed  by  non-Indians  against  non-In- 
dians in  Indian  country; 

S.  3042.  A  bill  relating  to  the  employment 
by  certain  Indians  of  legal  counsel; 

S.  3043.  A  bill  to  protect  the  constitutional 
rights  of  certain  Individuals; 

S.  3044.  A  bill  relating  to  offenses  com- 
mitted w^lthln  Indian  country; 

S.  3045.  A  bill  to  protect  the  constitutional 
rights  of  certain  citizens  and  directing  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  recommend  to 
the  Congress  a  model  code  governing  the  ad- 
ministration of  Justice  by  Courts  of  Indian 
Offenses  on  Indian  reservations;  and 

S.  3046.  A  bin  authorizing  the  Attorney 
General  to  receive,  investigate,  and  act  on 
complaints  filed  by  Indians  alleging  that 
they  have  been  deprived  of  their  constitu- 
tional rights;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  ERVIN  (for  himself,  Mr.  John- 
ston, Mr.  Bath,  and  Mr.  Pono)  : 

S.  3047.  A  bin  to  protect  the  constitutional 
rights  of  American  Indians  from  being  In- 
fringed upon  by  Indian  tribes  exercising  pow- 
ers of  sell-government;  and 

S.  3048.  A  bill  to  protect  the  constitutional 
rights  and  to  authorize  the  appeal  of  a 
criminal  action  from  an  Indian  court  to  a 
U.S.  district  court  for  trial;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary. 

( See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Ervin  when  he  In- 
troduced the  above  bills,  which  appear  under 
a  separate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  SPARKMAN : 

S.  3049.  A  bill  to  extend  and  amend  laws 
relating  to  housing,  urban  renewal,  and  com- 
munity facilities,  and  for  other  purposes; 
placed  on  the  calendar. 

(See  reference  to  the  above  bin  when  re- 
ported by  Mr.  Sparkman.  which  appears  un- 
der the  heading  "Reports  of  Committees".) 
By  Mr.  ROBERTSON  (by  request) : 

S.  3050.  A  bni  to  authorize  the  establish- 
ment of  Federal  mutual  savings  banks;  to 
the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Robertson  when 
he  Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  ERVIN  (for  himself,  Mr.  John- 
ston. Mr.  Bayh,  Mr.  Hruska,  Mr. 
Keating,  and  Mr.  Fong)  : 

S.J.  Res.  188.  Joint  resolution  authorizing 
and  directing  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
to  prepare  and  revise  certain  materials  re- 
lated to  Indians  in  order  that  their  constitu- 
tional rights  might  be  fully  protected;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Ervin  when  he 
Introduced  the  above  joint  resolution,  which 
appear  under  a  separate  heading.) 
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DISTRIBUTION   OP  JUDGMENT 

AMONG  MIAMI  INDIANS 
Mr.  HARTKE  Mr  President.  I  am 
today  introducing,'  a  bill  to  provide  for 
the  dispoeltlon  of  fund.s  arLsine  from 
judgments  in  favor  of  the  Miami  Indians 
of  Indiana  and  Oklahoma  and  for  other 
purposes.  I  should  like  to  explain  this 
bill  briefly. 

Appropriations  were  passed  by  the 
Congress  in  September  I'Jfil,  to  .satusfy 
claims  against  the  United  States  by  the 
Miami  Indians  of  Oklahoma  and  Indiana. 
These  funds,  which  total  about  $4,600.- 
000.  are  on  deposit  in  the  US  Treasury 
awaiting  legislation  to  declare  the  man- 
ner in  which  they  are  to  be  allocated  In 
brief,  the  problem  has  been  to  determine 
who,  for  the  purpose.s  of  receivine  these 
funds.  Is  a  Miami  Indian  and  who  is  not 
A  bill  for  this  purpose.  S.  2753,  was  m- 
troduced  by  Senator  Church  at  the  re- 
quest of  the  admini.stration  on  April  20 
For  the  most  part,  the  bill  which  I  in- 
troduce today  is  identical  with  this 
measure.  However,  the  pre.sent  bill  In- 
corporates some  s!t,'niflcant  clarifyinc 
changes  which  are  in  accord  with  the  will 
of  the  Miami  Indians  them.selve.s,  as  ex- 
pressed in  a  re.solution  adopted  at  a 
meeting  held  in  Peru.  Ind  .  on  May  24. 
1964.  At  least  2,000  to  3,000  individuals 
are  Involved. 

These  changes  include  a  .statutory 
definition  of  the  Miami  Tribe  of  Indiana. 
which  would  be  the  basis  for  incorTK>ra- 
tion  under  the  Wheeler- Howard  Act 
should  the  tribe  wish  to  do  .so  Another 
change  would  limit  distribution  of  a 
small  judgment  due  the  Miamis  of  In- 
diana exclusively  to  the  children  or 
grandchildren  of  persons  named  on  cer- 
tain jMiyrolls  of  the  1890's  Another 
change  would  allow  the  Miamis  of  In- 
diana to  deal  on  this  matter  with  the 
Minneapolis  office  of  the  Bureau  of  In- 
dian AfTalrs  rather  than  the  more  distant 
Oklahoma  office.  There  are  also  provi- 
sions to  assure  that  no  person  could  col- 
lect twice  by  l)elng  on  the  Oklahoma 
Miami  roll  and  also  on  the  Indiana  list 
The  same  provisions  are  embodied  in  a 
bill  introduced  In  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives by  Confitressman  Roush.  of 
Indiana.  H.R.  11824. 

Mr.  President.  I  introduce  this  bill  on 
behalf  of  myself  and  Senator  Bayh.  and 
request  that  the  resolution  of  the  Miami 
tribe  In  its  May  24  meeting  may  appear 
at  the  end  of  these  remarks 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  bill  will  be  received  and  ap- 
propriately referred,  and.  without  ob- 
jection, the  resolution  will  t>e  printed  in 
the  Record. 

The  bill  (S.  3040'  to  provide  for  the 
disposition  of  the  funds  arising  from 
judgments  in  favor  of  the  Miami  Indians 
of  Indiana  and  Oklahoma,  and  for  other 
purposes.  Introduced  by  Mr  Hartke  for 
himself  and  Mr  Bayh>.  was  received. 
read  twice  by  its  title,  and  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs. 

The  resolution  presented  by  Mr. 
Hartks  Is  as  follows : 

Wherea*  the  Bureau  nf  Indian  Affairs  of 
the  Department  of  the  Interior  on  April  13. 
1984.  submitted  to  the  Speaker  of  the  House 
of   Representatives    a    proposed    bill    to   dis- 


tribute Miami  tribal  Judi?menl8  U)  members 
of  the  Miami  Tribe  of  Indiana  and  the  Miami 
Tribe  of  Oklahnrna,  together  with  a  lengthy 
letter  df  ir.insnutt.il  from  the  .\ssi.stant  sec- 
retary of  the  Interior;  and 

Whereas  the  proposal  of  ttie  Bureau  of  In- 
dl.in  Atr.urs  v.oukl  ill.strlbute  all  JurlK'nients 
payable  In  whole  or  In  part  Ui  the  Miami 
Tribe  of  Indiana  on  a  strictly  per  caplUi 
basis,  regardless  of  blood  quantum,  to  any 
pers.)ns  now  living?  whoee  ancestors  were  In- 
cluded In  certain  designated  rolls  prepared 
between  1889  and  1895.  and 

Whereas  the  Council  of  the  Ml. mil  Tribe  of 
Indiana  ha.s  recommended  through  Its  at- 
torneys that  the  bill  proposed  by  the  Bureau 
of  Indian  Affairs  be  amended  so  as  t<.)  limit 
the  distribution  of  moneys  on  deposit  In  tJie 
Treasury  of  the  United  States  to  the  credit, 
m  whole  or  in  part,  to  the  Miamis  Of  Indiana 
to  Miamis  whose  names  appear  on  the  1895 
roll  and  a  roll  of  the  Miamis  of  Indiana  living 
m  Kansas  made  pursuant  to  the  act  of 
March  2.  1895.  the  Eel  River  roll  of  1889,  the 
western  .Miami  n>ll  of  1891,  U>t;ether  with 
their  children  and  grandchildren,  and  that  a 
reserve  be  set  up  In  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment for  any  who  can  establish  their  right 
to  participate  m  the  said  moneys;  and 

Whereas  on  May  24.  1964,  at  Peru,  Ind  ,  a 
meeting  .>f  the  general  membership  of  the 
.Miami  Tribe  of  Indiana  took  place  and  wilb 
attended  by  approximately  4(XT  pors<nis  .it 
which  meeting  the  general  membership  in- 
structed the  Council  of  the  Miami  Tribe  of 
Indiana,  by  an  overwhelming  vote  to  pre.ss 
for  amendment*  to  the  s-ild  prop<;>sed  bill  of 
the  Bureau  of  Indian  AfT.urs  limiting  per 
capiut  distribution  as  set  forth  above:    It  is 

Resolved,  bv  the  Council  of  the  Miami 
Tnhe  of  Inciiatta.  That  so  much  of  the  Bureau 
of  Indian  AfTalrs  bill  that  would  distribute 
without  llmlUtlon  the  Miami  Judgment 
funds  be,  and  It  Is,  dlsiipproved  and  It  Is 
further 

HesoLied.  That  the  Congress  of  the  United 
Stales  be,  and  It  hereby  is,  respectfully  re- 
quested to  limit  the  dlsTlhiitlon  of  Mi.iml 
Judgment  funds  t<:)  the  children  and  grand- 
children of  persons  found  on  the  above-des- 
ignated p'lls,  t<3gether  with  any  persons  now 
living  whose  names  are  on  the  said  rolls. 


PROPOSED    I  EGISI.ATION    TO    PRO- 
TECT RIGHTS  OF  INDIANS 

Mr.  ERVIN  Mr.  President.  I  intro- 
duce for  appropriate  reference,  nine  les- 
i.slative  proposals  de.si«ned  to  safeguard 
the  con.stitutional  rit^hts  of  our  Nation's 
Indian  citizens.  At  the  present  time. 
Senators  Johnston.  Bayh.  Fonc.  Hruska. 
and  Keating  have  joined  me  in  co.spon- 
sorin^'  .<;ome  or  all  of  these  measures,  as 
will  be  indicated  on  the  particular  bills 
when  th»'y  are  printed. 

The  Senate  Subcommittee  on  Constitu- 
tional Rii;hts,  since  1961.  has  conducted 
an  extensive  investiuatiun  into-  the  con- 
stitutional rights  of  the  American  In- 
dian, the  first  such  study  ever  under- 
taken by  Con«re.ss. 

Complaints  received  by  the  subcom- 
mittee al!emn«  that  Indians  were  being 
depnvt-d  of  their  ritihts  by  Federal.  State, 
and  tribal  governments,  prompted  the 
subcommittees  preiiminar\-  research  into 
the  letjal  status  of  Indian  citizens 

This  initial  inve.sti^'ation  included  a 
survey  of  a  broad  cro.ss  section  of  those 
knowledgeable  in  Indian  affairs — includ- 
ing' tribal  leaders,  such  as  tribal  council- 
men,  tribal  u'oveniors.  tribal  council 
members,  and  other  tribal  spoke.smen; 
jud'.;es  of  tribal  courts  and  the  courts  of 
Indian  ofTen.ses;  attorneys  representing 
Indian  tribes;  area  directors  and  super- 


intendents of  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Af- 
fairs;  private  and  church  groups  inter- 
ested in  Indian  affairs;  historians  and 
anthropolo^-ists;  U.S.  attorneys.  Stale 
attorneys  Keneral,  and  prosecuting  at- 
torneys: local  law-enforcement  officials; 
and  other  Federal  and  State  officials  con- 
cerned with  Indian  matters. 

Hearings  began  in  Washington  in 
Ausnist  1961.  and  were  concluded  in 
March  1963.  Field  hearings  and  staff 
conferences  were  conducted  in  Arizona, 
California.  Colorado,  Idaho.  Nevada.  New 
Mexico  North  Carolina,  and  North  and 
South  Dakota,  The.se  hearings  and  staff 
conference.s  were  held  in  areas  where  the 
subcommittee  could  receive  the  views  of 
the  largest  number  of  tribes.  Represent- 
atives of  85  tribes  appeared  before  the 
subcommittee.  Further  documentation, 
and  clarification  of  local  prob'ems.  re- 
sulted from  correspondence  with  niuner- 
ous  individual  Indians,  and  from  staff 
research  and  investiMation. 

In  introducing  these  proposals,  I  wish 
to  note  that  these  bills  should  not  be  con- 
.sidered  as  final  solutions  to  the  many 
serious  constitutional  problems  conf  ront- 
in^'  the  American  Indian.  Rather,  It  \i 
anticipated  that  the  language  in  some  of 
these  proposals  may  be  revised  and  con- 
cepts clarified  as  the  Senate  deliberates 
these  matters.  The  substance  of  these 
bills,  however,  is  exceedingly  important 
if  we  are  to  provide  to  our  Indian  citizens 
the  rights  and  protections  conferred 
upon  other  .•\merican  citizens, 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  legislative  proposals  and 
pertinent  accompanying  memorandums 
be  printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDETNT  pro  tem- 
pore The  propo.sals  will  be  received  and 
appropriately  referred;  and.  without  ob- 
jection, the  proposals,  together  with  the 
memoranda  accompanying  them,  will  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

The  proposals.  Introduced  by  Mr.  Ervih 
I  for  himself  and  other  Senators),  were 
received,  read  twice  by  their  titles,  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary, 
and  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Ric- 
ORD,  as  follows: 

By  Mr   ERVIN  (for  himself.  Mr  Johh- 

SToN,    Mr     Bayh,    Mr     Hhuska,   Mr. 

Kf-atinc.  and  Mr    PVing)  : 

S    3041    A   bill  providing  that  the  United 

States    shall     have    Jurisdiction    concurrent 

with  that  of  the  States  over  certain  offenses 

committed     by     non-Indians     against     non- 

Ii.dians  In  Indian  Country 

Be  It  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Hrprrfrntativcs  oj  the  United  States  of 
America  m  Congress  assembled.  That  Sec- 
tion 1152  of  Title  18  of  the  United  SUtes 
Cxle  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof 
the  following  new  paragraph: 

■The  United  States  shall  have  Jurisdiction 
concurrent  with  that  of  the  States  with  re- 
spect to  the  punishment  of  ofTenses  made 
applicable  to  Indian  country  by  this  section 
committed  by  non-Indians  against  non- 
Indians" 

The      memorandums      accompanying 
Senate  bill  3041  are  as  follows: 
Background  and  Need  for  Legislation  Coh- 

FF.RRING        TO        THE        FEDERAL        CtOVERNMWfr 

JrnLsuTCTioN  Over  Offtinses  CoM-Mrrro  bt 
Non-Indians  Against  Non-IndiaNS  W 
Indian  Countbt 

During  the  subcommittee's  Investlgstlon 
of  the  constitutional  rights  of  the  Amerlcsn 
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Indian,  various  tribal  leaders  have  li^cated 
that  there  Is  dlfllculty  in  getting  Various 
States  U)  exercise  Jurisdiction  over  crlroes  be- 
tween non-Indlan.s  in  Indian  country.  >Fall- 
ure  of  the  States  to  exercise  jurlsdlctlonNDver 
non-Indian  offenses  perpetrated  on  Ino^n 
country,  not  only  falls  to  protect  the  no^ 
Indian  victim,  but  also  undermines  th\ 
efforts  of  Indian  tribes  to  promote  and  pre-> 
serve  law  and  order  in  their  communities. 

In  view  of  these  facts,  the  subcommittee 
recommends  that  the  Federal  Government  be 
provided  with  concurrent  Jurisdiction  over 
offenses  committed  by  non-Indians  against 
non-Indians  in  Indian  country. 

BRIKF  EXPLANATION  OF  THE   BILL 

This  measure  provides  that  section  1152  of 
title  18  of  the  United  States  Code  gives  the 
United  States  concurrent  Jurisdiction  with 
that  of  the  States  with  respect  to  offenses 
of  non-Indians  against  non-Indlaiu  in 
Indian  country. 

By  Mr.  ERVIN  (for  hlmaelf,  Blr. 
Johnston.  Mr.  Bath,  Mr.  Hrttska, 
Mr.  Keating,  and  Mr.  Fono)  : 

S  3042.  A  bill  relating  to  the  employment 
by  certain  Indians  of  legal  counsel. 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  SeTiate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  not- 
withstanding any  other  provision  of  law,  U 
any  application  made  by  any  Indian,  Indian 
tribe.  Indian  Council  or  any  band  or  group 
of  Indians  under  any  law  requiring  the  ap- 
proval of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  or  the 
Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs  of  contracts 
or  agreements  relating  to  the  employment 
of  legal  counsel  (Including  the  choice  of 
counsel  and  the  fixing  of  fees)  by  any  such 
Indians,  tribe.  Council,  band,  or  group  Is 
neither  granted  nor  denied  within  ninety 
days  following  the  making  of  such  applica- 
tion, such  approval  shall  be  deemed  to  have 
been  granted. 

The  memorandums  accompanying 
Senate  bill  3042  are  as  follows: 

BaCKCROIND     AND    NeES    rOR    LJX2ISLATION     TO 

Expedite  Approval  of  Contracts  Err  ween 
Indian  Tribes  and  Their  Attorneys 
As  a  result  of  his  guardianship  powers,  the 
Secretary  of  Interior  has  been  provided  au- 
th(>rlty  to  approve  contracts  between  Indian 
tribes  and  their  attorneys.  Despite  efforts 
of  the  Department  of  the  Interior  In  1960  and 
1962  to  expedite  approvals  of  tribal  attorney 
contracts,  testimony  before  the  subcommit- 
tee indicates  that  administrative  delay  In 
approving  such  contracts  Is  a  continuing 
problem  Frequently  these  delays  extend 
for  over  a  year  and  consequently  impose 
severe  hardships  upon  tribes  In  need  of  coun- 
sel and  constitute  a  denial  of  due  process  of 
law  ^'uaranteed  every  citizen  by  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States, 

In  view  of  these  facts.  It  Is  recommended 
that  Congress  establish  a  definite  time  limit 
during  which  the  Secretary  of  Interior  must 
act  on  a  proposed  tribal  attorney  contract. 

BRIET    EXPLANATION     OT    BILL    TO    EXPEDITE    AP- 
PROVAL or  TRIBAL  ATTORNEY  CONTRACTS 

This  measure  provides  for  the  approval  of 

applications   related   to   the   employment  of 

legal   counsel    made   by    Indian    tribes,    and 

other   Indian    groups,    to    the   Secretary   of 

Interior  or  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs 

If    the    application    is    neither    approved    or 

denied  within  90  days  from  the  date  of  filing. 

By     Mr.     ERVIN     (for     himself,     Mr. 

Johnston.   Mr.   Bayh,   Mr.   Hruska, 

Mr    Keating,  and  Mr.  Pong)  : 

S  3043  A  bill  to  protect  the  constitutional 
rights  of  certain  Individuals. 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  (a) 
the  consent  of  the  United  States  Is  hereby 
given  to  any  State  not  having  Jurisdiction 
over  criminal  offenses  committed  by  or 
against  Indians  In  the  areas  of  Indian  coun- 


try situated  within  such  State  to  assume, 
with  the  consent  of  the  tribe  occupying  the 
particular  Indian  country  which  would  be 
affected  by  such  assumption,  Jurisdiction 
over  such  offenses  to  the  same  extent  that 
such  State  has  Jurisdiction  over  offenses  com- 
mitted elsewhere  within  the  State,  and  the 
criminal  laws  of  such  State  shall  have  the 
same  force  and  effect  within  such  Indian 
juntry  as  they  have  elsewhere  within  that 

\te.  The  provisions  of  sections  1152  and 
1153  of  title  18  of  the  United  States  Code 
shall  not  be  applicable  within  any  areas  of 
Indian  country  with  respect  to  which  Juris- 
diction has  been  ceded  by  the  United  States 
pursuant  to  this  section. 

(b)  Nothing  In  this  section  shall  authorize 
the  alienation,  encumbrance,  or  taxation  of 
any  real  or  personal  property,  Including 
water  rights,  belonging  to  any  Indian  or  any 
Indian  tribe,  band,  or  community  that  is 
held  in  trust  by  the  United  States  or  Is  sub- 
ject to  a  restriction  against  alienation  Im- 
posed by  the  United  States;  or  shall  author- 
ize regulation  of  the  use  of  such  property  in 
a  manner  Inconsistent  with  any  Federal 
treaty,  agreement,  or  statute  or  with  any 
regulation  made  pursuant  thereto:  or  shall 
deprive  any  Indian  or  any  Indian  tribe,  band, 
or  community  of  any  right,  privilege,  or  Im- 
munity afforded  under  Federal  treaty,  agree- 
ment, or  statute  with  respect  to  hunting, 
trapping,  or  fishing  or  the  control,  licensing, 
or  regulation  thereof. 

Sec.  2.  (a)  The  consent  of  the  United 
States  Is  hereby  given  to  any  State  not  hav- 
ing jurisdiction  over  civil  causes  of  action 
between  Indians  or  to  which  Indians  are  par- 
ties which  Eirlse  In  the  areas  of  Indian  coun- 
try situated  within  such  State  to  assume, 
with  the  consent  of  the  tribe  occupying  the 
particular  Indian  country  which  would  be 
affected  by  such  assumption,  Jurisdiction 
over  such  civil  causes  of  action  to  the  same 
extent  that  such  State  has  Jurisdiction  over 
other  civil  causes  of  action,  and  those  civil 
laws  of  such  State  that  are  of  general  appli- 
cation to  private  persons  or  private  property 
shall  have  the  same  force  and  effect  within 
such  Indian  country  as  they  have  elsewhere 
within  that  State. 

(b)  Nothing  In  this  section  shall  author- 
ize the  alienation,  encumbrance,  or  taxation 
of  any  real  or  personal  property,  including 
water  rights,  belonging  to  any  Indian  or  any 
Indian  tribe,  band,  or  community  that  Is 
held  in  trust  by  the  United  States  or  Is  sub- 
ject to  a  restriction  against  alienation  Im- 
posed by  the  United  States:  or  shall  author- 
ize regulation  of  the  use  of  such  property  In 
a  manner  Inconsistent  with  any  Federal 
treaty,  agreement,  or  statute  or  with  any 
regulation  made  pursuant  thereto;  or  shall 
confer  Jurisdiction  upon  the  State  to  adjudi- 
cate, in  probate  proceedings  or  otherwise, 
the  ownership  or  right  to  possession  of  such 
property  or  any  Interest  therein. 

(c)  Any  tribal  ordinance  or  custum  hereto- 
fore or  hereafter  adopted  by  an  Indian  tribe, 
band,  or  community  In  the  exercise  of  any 
authority  which  it  may  possess  shall.  If  not 
inconsistent  vrlth  any  applicable  civil  law 
of  the  State,  be  given  full  force  and  effect  In 
the  determination  of  civil  causes  of  action 
pursuant  to  this  section. 

Sec.  3.  (a)  The  United  States  Is  authorized 
to  accept  a  retrocession  by  any  State  or  any 
criminal  or  civil  Jurisdiction,  or  both,  ac- 
quired by  such  State  pursuant  to  the  provi- 
sions of  section  1162  of  title  18  of  the 
Uiffted  States  Code,  section  1360  of  title  28 
of  the  United  States  Code,  or  section  7  of  the 
Act  of  August  15,  1953  (67  Stat.  588),  as  It 
was  in  effect  prior  to  Its  repeal  by  subsection 
(b)  of  this  section. 

(b)  Section  7  of  the  Act  of  August  15, 
1963  (67  Stat.  588),  is  hereby  repealed,  but 
such  repeal  shall  not  affect  any  cession  of 
jurisdiction  made  pursuant  to  such  section 
prior  to  Its  repeal. 

Sec.  4.  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of 
any   Enabling   Act   for   the   admission   of    a 


State,  the  consent  of  the  United  States  is 
hereby  given  to  the  people  of  any  State  to 
amend,  where  necessary,  their  State  consti- 
tution or  existing  statutes,  as  the  case  may 
be,  to  remove  any  legal  Impediment  to  the 
assumption  of  civil  or  criminal  Jurisdiction 
In  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  this 
Act.  The  provisions  of  this  Act  shall  not 
become  effective  with  respect  to  such  as- 
sumption of  jurisdiction  by  any  such  State 
until  the  people  thereof  have  appropriately 
amended  their  State  constitution  or  statutes, 
as  the  case  may  be. 

Sec.  5.  (a)  Nonaction  or  proceeding  pend- 
ing before  any  court  or  agency  of  the  United 
States  Immediately  prior  to  any  cession  of 
Jurisdiction  by  the  United  States  pursuant 
to  this  Act  shall  abate  by  reason  of  that  ces- 
sion. For  the  purposes  of  any  such  action 
or  proceeding,  such  cession  shall  take  effect 
on  the  day  following  the  date  of  final  deter- 
mination of  such  action  or  proceeding. 

(b)  No  cession  made  by  the  United  States 
under  this  Act  shall  deprive  any  court  of  the 
United  States  of  jurisdiction  to  hear,  deter- 
mine, render  judgment,  or  Impose  sentence 
In  any  criminal  action  Instituted  against  any 
person  for  any  offense  committed  before  the 
effective  date  of  such  cession.  If  the  offense 
charged  In  such  action  was  cognizable  under 
any  law  of  the  United  States  at  the  time  of 
the  commission  of  such  offense.  For  the 
piu-poses  of  any  such  criminal  action,  such 
cession  shall  take  effect  on  the  day  following 
the  date  of  final  determination  of  such 
action. 

The  memorandums  accompanying 
Senate  bill  3043  are  as  follows: 

Background  and  Need  for  Legislation  To 
Improve  the  Process  of  Ceding  to  States 
Civil  and  Criminal  Jurisdiction  Over 
Indian  Country 

During  subcommittee  hearings  and  In- 
vestigations It  was  Indicated  that  Public  Law 
280,  which  conferred  to  certain  States  civil 
and  criminal  Jurisdiction  over  Indian  coun- 
tTf,  had  resulted  In  a  breakdown  In  the  ad- 
mlrUstration  of  Justice  to  a  degree  that  In- 
dian citizens  were  being  denied  due  process 
and  equal  protection  of  the  law. 
Some  of  the  problems  indicated  are: 

1.  Many  States  claim  that  because  Public 
Law  280  conferred  total  jurisdiction  over 
Indian  reservations,  subsidies  ffbpi  the  Fed- 
eral Government  are  needed  If  States  are  to 
adequately  enforce  law  on  the  reservation; 

2.  Some  States  Indicated  a  piecemeal 
cession  of  Jurisdiction  over  Indian  country 
would  be  more  feasible; 

3.  Many  Indian  groups  have  urged  the  re- 
peal of  Public  Law  280  on  the  grounds  that 
It  authorizes  the  unilateral  application  of 
State  law  to  all  tribes  without  their  consent 
and  regardless  of  their  needs  and  special 
circumstances;  and 

4.  Many  tribes  claimed  that  tribal  laws 
were  unnecessarily  preempted  by  Public  Law 
280  and,  as  a  consequence,  they  could  not 
govern  their  tribal  communities  effectively. 

In  view  of  these  facte,  It  Is  recommended 
that  Congress  repeal  Public  Law  280  and  de- 
velop a  legislative  proposal  that  will  permit 
a  more  feasible  and  equitable  method  of  pro- 
viding to  States  civil  and  criminal  jurisdic- 
tion over  Indian  country. 

BRIEP  explanation  OF  BILL  TO  CEDE  TO.  STATES 
jurisdiction        in        CRIMINAL        AND        CIVIL 

MATTERS 

Section  1  authorizes  a  State  to  assume 
criminal  Jurisdiction  over  offenses  committed 
by  or  against  Indians  on  Indian  country  In 
the  State,  and  to  punish  an  offender  In  ac- 
cordance with  State  law.  Before  a  State  can 
assume  criminal  Jurisdiction,  consent  of  the 
trlbe(s)  on  Indian  country  In  the  State  is 
required. 

This  section  prohibits  the  alienation,  en- 
cumbrance, or  taxation  of  real  or  personal 
property.    Including    water    rights,    of    any 
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Indian  or  tribe  held  in  trust  by  the  United 
StatAs;  the  regulation  of  such  property  In  a 
manner  Inconalatent  with  any  Federal  treaty. 
agreement,  or  law,  and  the  deprivation  of 
bunting,  flahlng,  or  trapping  rights  afforded 
any  Indian  or  tribe  under  Federal  treaty, 
agreement,  or  statute. 

Section  2  authorizes  a  State  to  assume  clvU 
Jurisdiction  over  causes  of  action  between 
Indians,  or\^  which  Indians  are  party,  which 
arise  In  Indian  country  in  the  State  and  to 
apply  State  law  to  such  causes  nf  action. 
Before  a  State  can  assume  civil  Jurisdiction, 
consent  of  the  trlbeisi  on  Indian  country 
In  the  State  la  required 

This  section  prohibits  the  alienation,  en- 
cumbrance, or  taxation  of  real  or  personal 
property.  Including  water  rights,  of  any  In- 
dian qf  tribe  held  In  trust  by  the  United 
States:  the  regulation  of  such  property  In  a 
manner  Inconsistent  with  any  Federal  treaty, 
agreement,  or  statute,  and  the  adjudication 
by  a  State,  In  probate  proceedings,  the 
ownership  or  right  to  possession  of  such 
property. 

Tribal  ordinances  or  customs  .adopted  hy 
an  Indian  tribe  consistent  with  applicable 
clvU  State  law  shall  be  utilized  In  the  deter- 
mination of  ClvU  cau.ses  of  action 

Section  3  authorizes  States,  that  have  ac- 
quired civil  and  criminal  Jurisdiction  over 
Indian  country,  to  relinquish  such  Jurisdic- 
tion to  the  United  Sutes 

This  section  repeals  Public  Law  280.  which 
grants  civil  and  criminal  Jurl.sdlctlon  to 
States,  but  will  not  affect  any  cession  of 
Jurisdiction  to  a  State  prior  tu  It-s  date  of 
repeal. 

Section  4  provides  that  enabling  legisla- 
tion related  to  the  adnvlaslun  )f  a  StHte  to 
the  Union  will  not  bar  any  State  from  re- 
moving any  legal  impediment  to  the  ;issump- 
tlon  of  civil  or  criminal  Jurisdiction  as  au- 
thorlased  under  this  ar* 

Section  5  provides  that  legal  proceedings 
before  any  court  or  agency  of  the  United 
States  immediately  prior  to  a  cession  of 
Jurisdiction  to  a  State  under  this  act  would 
not  abate,  and  that  such  cession  t  ike  effect 
on  the  day  following  final  determination  of 
such  legal  proceeding 

Cession  by  the  United  .States  under  this 
Act  shall  not  deprive  a  U  S  court  of  Juris- 
diction over  any  offense  cognizable  under 
the  laws  of  the  United  States  committed  be- 
fore the  effective  date  of  the  cession  In 
such  cases,  cession  shall  take  effect  on  the 
day  following  the  date  of  fln^l  determina- 
tion of  the  proceeding 

By  Mr.  ERVTN  (for  himself.  Mr 
Johnston.  Mr  Bath  Mr  HsrsxA 
Mr.  KzATiNG.  and  Mr    Fongi 

3.  3044.  A  bill  relating  to  offenses  com- 
mitted within  Indian   country 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  State  and  Houne  of 
Repreaentativea  of  the  United  Statft  nf 
America  in  Congrenf  a.t^embled.  That  section 
1153  of  title  18  of  the  United  States  Code  is 
amended  (l\  by  inserting  immedl.i^elv  after 
"robbery."  the  following  "aggravated  eu»- 
sault  "  and  (3)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof 
the  following  new  paragraph 

"As  used  in  this  section,  the  offense  of 
aggravated  aasault  shall  be  defined  as  any 
type,  category,  or  degree  of  assault  recog- 
nized under  the  laws  of  the  State  In  which 
the  offense  was  committed,  and  which  Is. 
under  the  laws  of  such  State  p«inlshable  by 
imprisonment  for  a  period  in  excef<«  of  six 
months.  Such  offense  shall  be  punished  in 
accordance  with  the  laws  of  the  State  In 
which  such  offense  was  committed  " 

The  memorandums  ac<x>mpanylng 
Senate  bill  3044  are  as  follows: 

BArKGROtrNB  AWt>  NntD  roR  Legislative  Pho- 
posAL     To     Amznd     the      "SrvTT*     MAjroa 

CHIMIS"    ACr    RCLATTNO    TO    OmiNSIS    COM- 

MrrrxD  Wrrnnf  Ijtoian  CoUNTar 
As  a  result  of  an  early  Supreme  Court  case. 
Ex    parte    Crow    Dog.    109    US     55«    (1883). 


which  held  that  State  courts  lacked  Jurisdic- 
tion over  offenses  committed  in  Indian  coun- 
try. Congress  enir  tetl  t'le  Seven  Major 
Crimes  ■  Art  in  1H85  This  hiw  presently 
provides  Pe<leral  rnurts  with  ]url.s<llctl()n  over 
the  crimes  of  m'ifder.  ni.vnslaughter.  rape, 
incest,  assault  wltii  Inteiit  to  kill,  assault 
with  a  dangerous  wi-apon  arstin.  burglary, 
robberv.  embezzlemf-nt  and  larceny  com- 
mitted by  an  Indian  .igalnst  another  Indian 
or  other  person 

Those  crimes  not  prosecuted  in  Federal 
courts  fill  within  the  Jurisdiction  of  Indian 
tribal  courts,  w.hlch  by  Federal  law  cannot 
imp<i«e  more  than  a  6-nionth  sentence 

In  vU'w  of  these  facts.  It  Is  recnm.mended 
that  Congress  »mend  the  'Seven  Majir 
Crimes"  .Act  .so  that  serious  felonies  com- 
mitted wUhln  Indian  country  could  be  pros- 
ecuted In  Federal  courts  and  be  subject  to 
appropriate  punishment. 

BRIEF   IXPI.ANATION    OF    BlIX   TO    AMEND      "SEVEN 
.V!AJt>R     CRIMES"     ACT 

This  measure  tunends  the  'Seven  Major 
Crimes"  .Act  (1153  USC  18 1  to  include  the 
o.Ten.se  of  aggrrtVHt«*d  asK.iult  "  ThLs  offense 
Is  detlned  so  a«  to  Include  .iny  typ**  or  degree 
of  assuult  which  Is  recognized  under  the 
law  of  the  State  In  which  the  offense  Is  com- 
mitted and  Is  punishable  by  Imprl.sonment 
In  excess  of  6  months  Such  an  offense  shall 
be  punished  In  accordance  with  the  laws  ut 
the  -St.ite  m  which  the  offense  was  com- 
mitted 

By  Mr  ERVIN  ■  for  hlnvself  Mr  John- 
ston Mr  Bath  Mr  Hruska,  Mr 
KtATi.Nc    and  Mr    Fono  i 

S  3045  A  bill  to  protect  the  constitutional 
rights  of  certain  citizens  and  directing  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  recommend  to 
the  Congress  a  mixle'.  cixie  governing  the 
admlnlstratl  n  of  justice  bv  cr)urt8  of  Indian 
offenses  on  Indian  reservations 

Be  \t  enacted  ^y  the  Senate  and  Hrmse 
of  Represeritattiei  of  the  United  States  of 
America  m  Crtng'-et^  a^-:emblrd  That  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  Is  authorized  and 
directed  to  recommend  to  the  Congress,  on 
or  before  January  31  IW.^  a  mode!  code  to 
govern  the  sdmlri!.<!trntlon  of  Justice  hv 
courts  of  Indian  offenses  on  Indian  res«>r- 
vatlor-.s  Such  rode  shall  Include  provisions 
which  win  (li  a-ssure  that  any  Individual 
being  tried  for  an  offense  bv  a  court  of 
Indian  offenses  shall  have  the  same  rights, 
privileges  and  Immunities  under  the  United 
States  Constitution  as  would  be  guaranteed 
any  citizen  of  the  United  Stales  being  tried 
in  a  Federal  court  for  any  similar  offense 
1 2)  assure  that  any  individual  being  tried 
for  an  offense  by  a  court  of  Indian  ,)ffen»es 
will  be  advised  and  made  aware  ;  f  his  rights 
under  the  United  .States  Constitution,  and 
under  any  tribal  constitution  applicable  to 
such  individual  (3i  establish  proper  quali- 
fications fir  the  office  of  Judge  of  the  court 
of  Indian  offenses,  and  (41  provide  for  the 
establishing  of  educational  classes  for  the 
training  of  Judges  of  courts  of  Indian  of- 
fen.ses  In  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  this 
Act.  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  shall  con- 
sult with  the  Indiana.  Indian  trll>es,  and 
Interested  agencies  of  the  United  States 

.Sec  2  There  Is  hereby  authorized  to  b»- 
appropriated  such  sum  as  mav  he  necessary 
U)  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  Act 

Thf  memorandum  accompanying  Sen- 
ate bill  3045  Is  a.s  follows: 

BA(   KC.ROrND     ANn     NrED     roR     I  rCISIATTOV     A''- 

THORciNG    Moori,   Penal    Code    tor    Inuian 

Reservations       <^ 

In  the  early  thirties.  Secretary  Harold 
Ickes  established  a  committee  to  review  the 
status  of  law  and  order  on  Indian  reserva- 
tions This  committee  recommended  the 
preisent  code  of  offenses  vviilch  Is  operative 
in   the  Courts  of  Indian  Offenses  and  which 


serves  as  a  pattern  for  the  codes  of  the 
tribal  courts 

Title  25  of  the  Code  of  Federal  Regula- 
tions, part  11.  deals  with  law  and  order 
on  Indian  reservations  Sections  112CA- 
1137CA  sets  out  the  Jurisdiction  of  the 
Court  of  Indian  Offenses,  the  number,  duty, 
qualiricatlons  and  procedures  for  the  ap- 
pointment of  the  Judges,  defines  the  method 
for  setting  up  the  appellate  proceedings, 
rules  concerning  Jury  trials  and  the  selection 
of  Jurors,  use  of  professional  attorneys,  ap- 
pointment and  duties  of  clerks  of  court, 
recordkeeping.  Issuance  of  warrants,  deten- 
tion pnxredure.  and  ball  procedures,  and  so 
forth 

.Sections  n  38-11  87NH  sets  out  the  crimes 
and  punishment  under  the  Code  of  Indian 
Tribal  Offen.ses  Approximately  ,S8  criminal 
offen.ses  are  within  the  Jurisdiction  of  the 
Courts  of  Indian  Offenses,  and  sentences 
range  from  5  days  to  a  maximum  of  6 
months 

Testimony  before  the  subcommittee  Indi- 
cates that  the  Code  of  Indian  Tribal  Offenses 
is  outmoded,  impractical,  and  falls  to  pro- 
vide for  an  ade<)uate  administration  of  Jus- 
tice on  Indian  reservations 

Undei  the  existing  code,  preemptory 
challenges  in  selecting  a  Jury  are  limited  to 
three  Subpenaed  wltnessee  testifying  are 
paid  50  cents  a  day.  voluntary  witnesses  shall 
be  paid  by  the  party  calling  them.  If  the 
court  so  directs  their  actual  traveling  and 
living  expenses  Incurred  Questions  before 
the  court  regarding  the  meaning  of  laws, 
treatlee,  or  regulations  are  frequently  re- 
ferred to  the  superintendent  for  his  opinion 
even  though  he  Is  not  a  lawyer  and  lacks 
legal  training  Although  many  tribes  never 
have  apfMilnted  an  app>ellate  covirt.  the  code 
provides  the  method  whereby  this  could  be 
done 

1  In  view  of  the  Federal  guardianship  re- 
sponsibility over  Indian  lands  and  the  ex- 
ten.sion  of  this  responsibility  over  many 
phases  of  Indian  life  the  sut>committee  feeU 
that  the  Secretary  nf  Interior  should  be  au- 
thorized and  directed  to  develop  a  model 
code  for  Justice  on  Indian  reservations 

2  .Attention  also  should  be  given  to  the 
training  of  qualified  Judges  for  the  Indian 
courts  Qualifications  for  such  Judges 
s.^iould  be  defined  and  training  classes  be- 
gun fcir  these  Judges  in  order  that  the  beet 
possible  Justice  can  be  given  to  Indian  citi- 
zens who  live  on  a  reservation 

By  Mr  ERVIN  (for  himself.  Mr  John- 
ston. Mr.  Bath  Mr.  Hbuska.  Mr. 
Kiattng.   and   Mr    Fono)  : 

S  304«  A  bill  authorizing  the  Attorney 
General  to  receive.  Investigate  and  act  on 
complaints  filed  by  Indians  alleging  that 
they  have  been  deprived  of  their  constitu- 
tional rights 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Hnu*e 
of  ReTireaentaHves  of  the  United  States  of 
America  tn  Conffre.<^s  assembled.  That  (a) 
the  Attorney  General  is  authorlBed  and  di- 
rected to  receive  and  investigate  any  written 
complaint  filed  with  him  bv  any  Indian  or 
by  any  p>erson  or  agency  acting  in  behalf  of 
any  Indian  nlleelng  that  such  Indian  has 
been  deprived  of  a  right  conferred  upon 
citizens  of  the  United  States  by  the  laws 
and  Constitution  of  the  United  States  If. 
on  the  basis  of  such  Investlgntion  he  deter- 
mines that  such  Indian  has  been  deprived 
of  any  such  constitutional  right,  the  Attor- 
ney General  shall  bring  such  criminal  or 
other  action  as  he  deems  appropriate  to 
vindicate  and  secure  such  right  to  such  In- 
dian 

Set  2  The  Attorney  General  shall,  on  or 
before  March  1  of  each  year,  file  a  written  re- 
port with  the  Congress  and  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  containing  the  number  of 
complaints  received  by  the  Attorney  General 
under  thLs  Act  during  the  preceding  calen- 
dar year,  and  the  action  taken  by  him  oD 
each  such  complaint. 
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The     memorandums     accompanying 
Senate  bill  3046  are  as  follows: 
Background   and  Nkkd  fok  Legislation  To 

AtTHORIZE  the  ATTOENIT  OENniAL  TO 
SATEGfARD  THE  CONSTmJTlONAL  RIGHTS  OF 
THE  AMERICAN  INDIAN 

The  subcommittee  has  received  complaints 
concerning  the  deprivation  of  constitutional 
rights  with  respect  to  Illegal  detention  of  res- 
ervation Indians  by  State  and  tribal  officials: 
arbitrary  declslonmalclng  by  the  Bureau  of 
Indian  Affairs;  denial  of  various  State  wel- 
fare services  to  Indians  living  off  the  reser- 
vations, discrimination  by  government  offi- 
cials in  health  services;  mistreatment  and 
bruullty  against  Indians  by  State  and  tribal 
law  enforcement  officers;  and  Job  dlsciimina- 
tlon  by  Federal  and  State  agencies  and  pri- 
vate bu'slnesses. 

In  view  of  these  facts.  It  is  recommended 
that  Congress  authorize  the  Attorney  General 
to  investigate  any  complaints  filed  by  In- 
dians alleging  that  they  have  been  deprived 
of  their  constitutional  rights. 

brief  explanation  of  Bnx 

This  measure  authorizes  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral to  Investigate  complaints  alleging  that 
an  Indian  has  been  deprived  of  any  rights 
conferred  upon  citizens  by  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  Stj\te8  or  the  laws  thereof; 
and  on  the  basis  of  the  Investigation,  to 
bring  an  appropriate  civil  or  criminal  action 
to  vindicate  and  secure  such  right. 

The  Attorney  General  is  further  directed  to 
file  a  written  report  with  the  Congress  and 
the  Secretary  of  Interior  by  March  1  of  each 
calendar  year  showing  the  number  of  com- 
plaints died  and  the  action  taken  thereon. 
By  Mr  ERVIN  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Johnston.  Mr.  Bath,  and  Mr. 
Pong) 

S  3047  A  bill  to  protect  the  constitutional 
rights  of  American  Indians  from  being  in- 
fringed ufwn  by  Indian  tribes  exercising 
p<iwers  of  self-government. 

Be  It  enacted  by  the  Senate  arid  House  of 
Rep'esentatives  of  t  he  United  Stntea  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  any 
Indian  tribe  in  exercising  Its  powers  of  local 
self-government  shall  be  subject  to  the  same 
limitations  and  restraints  as  those  which 
are  imposed  on  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  by  the  United  States  Ctonstitu- 
tlon 

The     memorandums     accompanying 
Senate  bill  3647  are  as  follows: 
Backgrocnd   and   Need  fob   Lxcxsuknoir   To 

ProtkCT     the     CoNSTTTtrnONAL     RIGHTS     OF 

Indian    CmzENs    From    Being    iNFanfcn) 

Upon   bt   an   Indian  Tribe  Exekcisino  Its 

Powers  of  Selx-Govkrnment 

When  the  subcommittee  began  its  investi- 
gation of  the  constitutional  rights  of  the 
Ainerican  Indian.  Chairman  Ervin  wrote  to 
the  US  Attorney  General  requesting  his 
views  on  the  constitutional  rights  of  Ameri- 
can Indians  Attorney  General  Kennedy  re- 
plied   .IS    follows 

"All  the  constitutional  guarantees  apply 
to  the  American  Indians  In  their  relations 
with  the  Federal  Government,  or  Its 
branches,  and  the  State  governments  to  the 
same  extent  that  they  apply  to  other  Ameri- 
can citizens.  It  Is  not  entirely  clear  to  what 
extent  the  con."it utlonal  restrictions  ap- 
plicable to  the  Federal  Govermnent,  or  its 
branches,  and  to  the  State  governments  are 
applicable  to  tribal  governments,  but  the  de- 
cided casfs  Indicate  that  there  are  large  areas 
in  which  such  restrictions  are  not 
appUc  ible  " 

As  tnd'cated  by  the  summary  report's  sec- 
tion on  -Indian  Tribes  and  the  Constitu- 
tion." tribal  constitutions  do  not  provide  the 
Indian  with  protection  against  action  by  a 
tribal  government  that  would  be  uncon- 
stitutional   If    undertaken    by    the    Federal. 


State,  or  local  governments.     Various  Judi- 
cial opinions  support  this  view. 

In  view  of  these  facts,  the  subcommittee 
recommends  the  enactment  of  legislation  to 
safeguard  an  Indian's  constitutional  rights 
which  are  subject  to  Infringement  by  Indian 
tribal  governments. 

brief  explanation  of  the  bill 

This  measure  assures  that  Indian  tribes 
shall  be  subject  to  the  same  constitutional 
limitations  and  restraints  that  are  imposed 
on  the  Federal,  State,  and  local  governments 
by  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States. 

By  Mr.  ERVIN  (for  himself,  Mr.  John- 
ston, Mr.  Bath,  and  Mr.  Fong)  : 

8. 3048.  A  bill  to  protect  the  constitutional 
rights  and  to  authorize  the  appeal  of  a  crim- 
inal action  from  an  Indian  court  to  a  U.S. 
district  court  for  trial. 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  (a)  In 
any  criminal  action  hereafter  commenced  In 
an  Indian  court  against  any  Individual 
wherein  an  individual  Is  convicted  by  the 
court  and  deprived  of  a  constitutional  right. 
he  shall  have  a  right  of  appeal  to  the  United 
States  District  Court  for  the  District  and 
division  embracing  the  place  wherein  such 
individual  was  prosecuted. 

(b)  Up>on  the  filing  of  the  notice  of  appeal 
with  the  Clerk  of  the  United  States  District 
Court,  the  appeal  shall  be  placed  on  the  trial 
docket  for  trial  de  novo  In  the  United  States 
District  Court,  which  trial  de  novo  shall  take 
place  in  the  same  manner  and  under  the 
same  rules  that  would  apply  If  the  criminal 
action  had  been  initially  commenced  in  the 
United  States  District  Court,  provided  how- 
ever, that  if  the  appeal  is  unsuccessful  the 
accused  may  be  taxed  not  only  with  the  court 
costs  of  the  trial  In  the  District  Court,  but 
also  with  any  court  costs  taxed  In  the  Indian 
court. 

(c)  The  trial  de  novo  shall  be  by  a  judge 
and  a  jury.  But  a  waiver  of  jury  trial  shall 
be  permitted  in  accordance  with  the  Federal 
Rules  of  Criminal  Procedure  applicable  to 
trials  of  criminal  cases  In  the  District  courts. 

(d)  In  any  case,  appeal  by  the  accused 
from  an  Indian  court  to  a  United  States  Dis- 
trict Court  wherein  the  accused  has  not  been 
served  with  proceedings  or  wherein  the  proc- 
ess has  not  been  perfected  prior  to  appeal, 
or  in  which  the  process  server  proves  to  be 
defective,  such  proceedings  or  service  may 
be  completed  or  new  process  issued  In  the 
same  manner  as  in  criminal  actions  orig- 
inally Instituted  In  such  District  Court. 

(e)  Where  the  criminal  action  being  ap- 
pealed concerns  a  criminal  offense  which  cor- 
responds to  offenses  punishable  under  the 
United  States  Criminal  Code,  the  elements  of 
proof  of  the  offense  shall  correspond  to  those 
utilized  In  the  trial  of  the  corresponding 
offense  recognized  by  the  Criminal  Code;  with 
respect  to  offenses  which  do  not  correspond 
to  offenses  punished  under  the  United  States 
Criminal  Code,  the  elements  of  the  offense 
charged  shall  be  defined  and  established  In 
the  same  manner  In  which  elements  of  a  de- 
fense are  defined  and  established  in  the 
prosecution  of  offenses  punishable  under  title 
18,  United  States  Code,  section  13. 

(f)  An  accused  convicted  by  a  United 
States  district  court  in  an  action  appealed 
to  that  court  under  this  Act.  shall  be  sub- 
ject to  the  same  maximum  punishment  that 
could  lawfully  be  Imposed  by  the  Indian 
court,  provided  that  with  respect  to  offenses 
corresponding  to  offenses  punishable  under 
the  United  States  Criminal  Code,  including 
title  18.  United  States  Code,  section  13,  the 
maximum  punishment  impoeable  shall  in  no 
instance  be  greater  than  would  be  permissible 
for  the  corresponding  offense  punishable 
under  the  provisions  of  the  Criminal  Code. 

(g)  In  an  action  appealed  to  the  district 
court,  the  court  shall  have  the  authority  to 
order  that  the  sentences  be  executed  in  the 


same  manner  and  In  the  same  place  of  con- 
finement that  would  be  applicable  If  the  sen- 
tence had  been  Imposed  by  the  Indian  court 
and  had  not  been  appealed.  In  the  event 
that  a  fine  is  imposed,  such  fine.  If  paid, 
shall  be  paid  Into  the  clerk  of  the  district 
covirt  for  transmittal  to  the  appropriate  offi- 
cers of  the  Indian  court. 

(h)  Rules  governing  the  procedure  for  the 
perfection  and  time  of  appeals  under  this 
Act  shaU  be  prescribed  by  the  district  court. 

Sec.  2.  As  used  in  this  Act,  the  term 
"Indian  court"  means  any  Indian  tribal 
court  and  any  court  of  Indian  offenses. 

The      memorandums     accompanying 
Senate  bill  3048  are  as  follows: 
Background  and  Need  for  Legislation  Att- 
THORiziNC  Appeal  of  a  Criminal  Convic- 
tion or  A  Tribal  Court  to  a  VS.  District 
Court  Where  the  Accused  Has  Been  De- 
prived of  a  Constitutional  Right 
The  Indian   tribal  court  system  Is  com- 
prised of  53  tribal  courts,   12  courts  of  In- 
dian   offenses,    and    about    19    traditional 
courts.     Apart    from    appellate    procedures 
within  these  three  court  systems,  there  exists 
no  right  to  appeal  criminal  convictions  of 
tribal    courts    to    either    State    or    Federal 
courts. 

Since  the  Indian  court  sjrstem  does  not 
fall  within  the  strictures  of  due  process 
guaranteed  by  the  U.S.  Constitution,  but 
nevertheless  renders  judicial  decisions  affect- 
ing the  lives  and  liberty  of  countless  thou- 
sands of  Indians.  It  Is  appropriate  to  pro- 
vide persons  deprived  of  a  constitutional 
right  In  a  criminal  proceeding  before  a  trib- 
al court  the  right  to  appeal  to  a  UJ3.  court. 
Such  an  appeal  would  not  only  protect  the 
rights  of  those  convicted  by  tribal  coxirts, 
but  would  also  Improve  the  quality  of  jus- 
tice rendered  by  tribal  courts. 

In  view  of  these  facts.  It  Is  recommended 
that  the  Congress  provide  Indians  deprived 
of  a  constitutional  right  In  a  criminal  pro- 
ceeding by  a  tribal  court  the  right  to  ap- 
peal to  a  district  court  of  the  United  States. 

BRIEF  explanation  OF  BILL  TO  AUTHORIZE  THE 
APPEAL  OF  CERTAIN  CRIMINAL  CONVICTIONS  TO 
A  U.S.  DISTRICT  COURT 

Section  1  provides  a  person  deprived  of  a 
constitutional  right  in  a  criminal  proceed- 
ing before  an  Indian  court  the  right  to  ap- 
I>eal  to  the  U.S.  district  court  for  the  district 
in  which  the  original  criminal  action  took 
place.  The  party  appealing  is  entitled  to  a 
trial  de  novo  by  a  judge  and  jtiry  under  the 
rules  applicable  to  a  criminal  action  initially 
commenced  in  the  district  court,  including 
the  right  of  the  accused  under  the  Federal 
Rules  of  Criminal  Procedure  to  waive  the 
right  to  jury  trial. 

An  accused  convicted  by  a  district  court 
shall  be  subject  to  the  same  punishment 
that  could  have  been  Imposed  by  the  In- 
dian court.  In  the  event  that  the  offense 
appealed  corresponds  to  an  offense  punish- 
able under  the  U.S.  Criminal  Code,  the 
punishment  Imposed  cannot  exceed  that 
authorized  under  the  provisions  of  the  code. 

The  district  court  has  authority  to  order 
that  sentences  and  place  of  confinement  be 
executed  In  the  same  manner  as  though 
the  punishment  has  been  Imposed  by  the 
Indian  court  and  not  appealed. 

Rules  governing  the  procedure  for  the  per- 
fection of  appeals  under  this  act  shaU  be 
prescribed  by  the  district  court. 

Section  2  defines  the  term  "Indian  court" 
to  mean  any  Indian  tribal  court  and  any 
court  of  Indian  offenses. 

By  Mr.  ERVIN  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Johnston,  Mr.  Bath,  Ui.  Hruska," 
Mr.  Keating,  and  Mr.  Fono)  : 

S.J.  Res.  188.  Joint  resolution  authorizing 
and  directing  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
to  prepare  and  revise  certain  materials  re- 
lated to  Indians  in  order  that  their  consti- 
tutional rights  might  be  fully  protected. 
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Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  Houie  nf  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
tn  Congress  assemf'led  That  In  order  that 
the  constitutional  rights  rf  Indians  might 
be  fully  protected,  th"  Secre'arv  nt  the  In- 
terior Is  authorized  and  dlre«:-ted  1. 1: 

I  a)  have  the  document  entitled  Indian 
AtTalrs,  Laws,  and  Treaties'  i Senate  I>;>rii- 
ment  Numbered  319.  voUim'-s  1  and  2.  Flfty- 
eUhth  Congress) .  revised  and  extended  to  in- 
clude all  treaties,  laws,  executive  orders  reg- 
ulations, and  other  matters  re'.atlntc  to  Indian 
affairs  In  force  on  Julv  1  1  >'^4  and  to  have 
such  revised  document  printed  at  the  Gov- 
ernment Printing  Office;   and 

(b)  to  have  prepared  an  accurate  compl'a- 
tlon  of  all  of  the  official  nplnl-^ns.  published 
and  unpublished,  of  the  S.P.citor  of  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior  relatlni?  to  Indian 
affairs  rendered  by  the  Solicitor  prior  to 
July  1,  19«4,  and  to  have  such  compilation 
printed  as  a  Government  public  itlon  at  the 
Government  Printing;  Office 

Sec.  2.  There  la  rtuthr)rl/ed  to  be  appro- 
priated for  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  this 
Joint  resolution,  with  respec'-  to  the  prepara- 
tion but  not  Including  printing,  such  sum  as 
may  be  necessary 

The  memorandums  accompanying 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  188  are  a.s 
follows: 

Backgkottnd  or  Joi>rr  Resolution  To  Prepare 

A  Ri.vi3^  EDmoN  or  Sekate  Dociment  No 

319 

The  subcommittee  staff  In  1961  began  Its 
preliminary  research  regarding  the  current 
legal  status  of  Indian  citizens  under  the 
rs.  Constitution  This  undertaking  In- 
volved an  examination  of  the  legislative. 
judicial,  and  administrative  interpretations 
available  on  this  subject 

The  volume*  entitled  'Indian  Affairs.  Laws 
and  Treatlea"  (S  Doc  No  319.  58th  Cong  ». 
proved  to  be  an  invaluable  research  tool 
despite  the  fact  that  the  last  volume  was 
published  in  1938  Reci>gnlzlng  the  pressing 
need  for  a  current  compilation  of  these  docu- 
mentfl,  the  chairman  'f  the  Indian  law  com- 
mittee of  the  Federal  Bar  Association  recently 
called  for  an  updating  of  these  volumes 

Equally  Important  In  appraising  the  legal 
status  of  Indians  a^e  the  opinions  of  the 
Solicitor  of  the  Etepartment  i;f  Interior  which 
have  the  force  and  effect  of  law  As  part  I 
of  the  hearings  clearly  Indl^-ates.  however, 
many  of  the  opinions  of  the  SoHcltxir  have 
not  been  published  and  m  ide  available  to 
those  Interested  In  Indian  affairs 

In  view  of  these  ficts.  the  subcommittee 
reconunends  that  the  Congress  authorize  and 
direct  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to — 

1.  Prepare  an  accurate  compilation  of  all 
the  Solicitor's  opinions  relating  to  Indian 
affairs;  and 

2.  Prepare  a  revised  edition  of  the  docu- 
ments entitled  "Indian  Affairs.  Laws  and 
Treaties."  * 

BKIEF  EXPLANATION     T  T^E  BILL 

Section  1  authorizes  and  directs  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  to  lai  revise  and  extend 
Senate  Etocument  No  319  58th  Congress,  to 
Include  all  treaties,  laws  executive  orders. 
regulations,  and  other  pertinent  matters 
relating  to  Indian  affairs  1:;  force  on  July  1. 
1964.  and  (b)  to  pre^iare  an  accurate  com- 
pilation of  all  the  Solicitor's  opinions  relating 
to  Indian  affairs. 

Section  2  authorizes  to  be  appropriated 
such  funds  as  may  be  nece.'sary  to  carry  out 
the  preparation,  but  not  the  printing,  of 
such  a  compilation 


U.shmpnt  of  FVderal  muiual  .siivliigs 
Ixmks.  I  a.sk  unanimous  consmt  that 
thf  letter  frc^m  the  Chiilrmaii  of  the  Fed- 
.tal  Home  Loan  Bank  Hoaid.  rccju»'stiii!^ 
the  proposed  legblatlon.  be  printed  in 
ti.e  Rf(  oKn 

The  ACTING  PHKSIDF.N T  pro  t«-m- 
pore.  The  bill  will  be  received  and  ap- 
propriately referred,  and.  without  objec- 
tion, the  letter  will  be  printed  m  the 
Record 

The  bill  'S.  31)50'  to  authorize  the 
establishment  of  Federal  mutual  .savmKs 
banks,  introduced  by  Mr  Robertson,  by 
request,  was  received,  read  twice  by  its 
title,  and  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Bankinu'  and  Currency. 

The  letter  presented  by  Mr  Robertson 
is  as  follows. 

F^EDFRM.    Home   Io^N    B\NK    H'URD 

Waihingt'-n,  DC.  July  29.  1964 
I  :.»•  PRESiKtNT  PRO  rrvipoar  or  the  Senmk 
Dear  Senator  Hayden  The  Federal  Home 
loin  Bank  B<jard  herehv  transmlU.  and 
reiomriiends  for  en.ictment  a  draft  for  a 
bill  t«>  provide  for  the  establishment  of  Fed- 
eral savings  banks 

rhls  draft  bill  would  authorize  the  Federal 
Home  Loan  Bank  Board  to  issue  charters  fr 
these  banks,  which  would  be  subject  to  ex- 
amination and  regulation  by  the  Board  aiul 
would  be  required  to  be  Federal  Home  Ltmn 
Bank  members  and  to  have  their  det>>alt.s 
Insured  by  the  Federal  Savings  and  Iajhii 
Insurance  Corporation,  whobe  name  would 
be  changed  by  the  draft  bill  to  Federal  Sav- 
ings Insurance  Corporation 

The  Board  and  other  lnterestt>d  agencies 
have  for  a  number  of  Nears  been  interested 
In  the  question  whether,  through  Federal 
chartering  the  benefits  of  mutual  savings 
banks,  now  available  In  only  ab<5Ut  a  third 
of  the  States,  should  not  be  extended  more 
generally  throughout  the  country  teruilnly 
It  Is  inconsistent  with  the  principle  of  dual 
svstems  of  State  and  Federal  chartering  and 
(.upervislon  that  characterUea  our  other 
ni.ijor  financial  Institutions  n.it  to  have  a 
Federal  system  available  to  mutual  suvlnkjs 
banks 

Federal  chartering  of  mutual  savings  banks 
was  recommended  both  In  the  report  of  the 
Commlsaluti  on  Money  and  Credit,  whose 
membership  Included  a  broad  cross  section 
of  prominent  persons  In  banking,  economic, 
management,  and  lab«jr  fields,  and  In  the  re- 
port of  the  President's  Committee  on  Finan- 
cial Institutions  which  was  composed  of 
leading  Federal  officials  from  11  of  the  de- 
partments and  agencies  In  the  Judgment  of 
the  Board  It  would  contribute  most  sub- 
sUintlally  to  the  economic  well-being  of  the 
country. 

No  provision  Is  made  in  this  bill  for  stand- 
by rate  control  authority,  because  the  sub- 
ject does  not  seem  appropriate  for  consider- 
ation on  the  basts  of  a  single  type  of  finan- 
cial Institution  Such  a  provLslon  of  more 
general  applicability  Is  included  In  the  Fed- 
eral Deposit  and  Share  Account  Insurance 
bills  iHR  7404  and  S  17991,  the  enactment 
of  which  we  strongly  urge 

The  Bureau  of  the  Budget  has  ad-Lsed 
tliat  there  Is  no  objection,  from  the  stnnd- 
polnt  of  the  administrations  program,  to  the 
transmltUl  of  this  proposed  legislation  to 
the  Congress 

Sincerely  vours. 

T     sriM   P    McMt'RRAT 


to  the  bill  'H  R.  5739'  to  amend  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  correct 
ceitain  inequities  with  ri'spect  to  the  tax- 
ation of  life  insurance  companies,  which 
was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Pi- 
nance,  and  ordered  to  be  printed. 

AMFNtJMFNT   NO     1  I  ".  9 

Mr  CARLSON  submitted  an  amend- 
ment, intended  to  be  proposed  by  him  to 
House  bill  5739,  supra,  which  was  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Finance,  and 
ordered  to  be  printed 


forp:ign   aid   authorizations- 
amet^idments         (amendments 

NOS    ll.")4.  1155,  1156,  1157.  AND  1158) 

Mr.  MORSE  Mr.  President,  I  send  to 
the  desk,  the  first  installment  of  a  batch 
of  amendments  to  the  foreign  aid  bill. 
House  bill  11380,  which  I  .shall  offer  at 
the  appropriate  time  I  thought  they 
should  be  printed  so  we  would  have  some- 
thini?  to  work  on  in  the  next  day  or  two. 
The.se  amendments  lye  desiu'ned  to  .save 
the  American  people  from  being  fleeced 
out  of  more  millions  and  millions  of  dol- 
lars. 

I  a.sk  that  the  amendments  be  printed 
and  lie  on  the  table. 

The  ACHNG  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore The  amendments  will  be  received, 
printed,  and  He  on  the  table 


ESTABUSHMENT  OF  FEDERAL  MU- 
TUAL SAVINGS  BANKS 
Mr.     RGBEIRTSON      Mr.     President, 
by  request.  I  introduce    for  appropriate 
refei^nce.  a  bill  to  authorize  the  estab- 


AMENDMEN'I  OF  INIEI'.NAL  REVE- 
NIT^  CODE  OF  1954  RKLA'nNO  TO 
TAXATION  OF  LIFE  INSITRANCE 
COMPANIES— AMENDMENTS 

AMCNDMt.-'T  NO     I  I  -,1 

Mr    RIBICOFF  submitted  an  amend- 
ment, intended  to  be  protK)b;ed  by  him, 


PROPOSED  AMENDMENT'  TO  THE 
CONSTITUTION.  RELATING  TO  AP- 
PORTIONMENT OF  MEMBERSHIP 
OF  STATE  LEGISLATURPS— ADDI- 
TIONAL COSPONSORS  OF  JOINT 
RESOLUTION 

Under  authority  of  the  order  of  the 
Senate  of  July  23,  1964,  the  na|nes  of  Mr. 

DOMINII  K.  Mr    GOLDWATER,  Mr.   I.AUSCHf, 

and  Mr  McCtri  lan  were  added  as  addi- 
tional cosponsors  of  the  joint  resolution 
<S.J  Res.  185  >  prop<3sinK  an  amendment 
to  the  Constitution  to  reserve  to  each 
State  exclusive  power  to  determine  the 
composition  of  its  leirislafure  and  the  ap- 
portionment of  the  membership  thereof. 
introduced  by  Mr  Dirksen  'for  himself 
and  other  Senators  ■  on  July  23,  1964. 


JOHN  WILLIAMS  AGAIN 
Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr  Pi.>sident,  the  Wil- 
ml:v-:ton,  1>'1  ,  Morniivj  News,  of  Mon- 
day. July  27.  1964,  earned  an  editorial 
c  ommentini;  on  another  outstanding 
.service  which  the  senior  Senator  troa 
Delaware  Mr  Wui.iam.si  has  pe:  formed 
for  our  Nat  on  and  State  The  editorial 
Is  so  much  to  the  point   and  so  appro- 
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ADDRESSES        EDITORIALS,       ARTI- 
CLES,     ETC  ,      PRINTED      IN     THE 
RECORD 
On  request,  and  by  unanimou.^  cun.sent. 

addresses,  edit^irials.  articles,  etc  ,  were 

ordered   to   be   printed   in   the   Record 

a.s  follows 

Bv  Mr  BEALl. 
.SLiilement  m  (-..nnectlon  with  policy  re- 
view of  all-i'.irgo  carriers'  role  In  air  tran«- 
portallon,  delivered  by  Senator  MonroNIT 
l)efore  the  ClvU  Aeronautics  Board  on  JuiJ 
8.  1964 


prlate.    that    I   ask   unanimous   consent 

that  it  may  be  printed  at  this  point  In 

the  Record. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 

was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 

as  follows; 

1  From  the  Wilmington  ( Del  )  Morning  News, 
July  27.  1964] 

John  Williams  Again:  Fact-Picker  John 
J  WiiiiAM''  of"  Dklaware  Has  Discovered 
Some   Ragpickers   Having    $1.5   Mn,LiON   a 

Go  AT  THE  .^MERK  AN  TAXPAYER 

The  lon|2  list  of  people  who  are  hoping 
desperaK-ly  that  somebody — anybody — would 
retire  John  J  Williams  from  the  U.S.  Sen- 
ate seem.s  to  have  gained  a  recruit:  A  fellow 
mimed  .Manouichehr  A^dal,  who  came  to  this 
oouiitrv  from  Iran  in  1958  with  the  hope  of 
.vtnkliiK'  H  rk-h 

The  trouble  was  that  his  search  for  riches 
was  at  the  expense  of  the  U.S.  taxpayer 
<a  right  .sizable  share  of  whom  reside  In 
the  State  of  Delaware) .  But  the  unerring  In- 
ve.>;lHJ.itlve  nose  of  .Senator  Williams  got  In 
the  'AMV 

The  story,  as  hro\ight  out  by  Mr.  Williams 
In  the  US  Senate,  goes  like  this:  A  busi- 
ness Combine  headed  by  Aadal  promoted  a 
("lovenuiicnt  rt)ntract  under  the  foreign  aid 
;>roi:ram  to  ship  $1  S  million  worth  of  tex- 
tiles ui  Iran 

In  1961  a  Federal  court  In  New  York 
handed  down  an  Indictment  of  the  firm 
charging  that  Instead  of  $1.5  million  In  tex- 
tiles Iran  recehed  a  pile  of  old  rags  worth 
about  J40  000  In  the  meantime.  Aadal  had 
also  ptkHl  up  a  tax  delinquency  amounting 
to  more  th.m  $464  000 

Meanwhile  back  at  the  State  Department, 
•.he  miitter  was  Ignored  entirely.  Aadal 
bought  l.lmself  a  small  fleet  of  old  ships  and 
conllnue<l  doing  bu.slnes.s  with  Uncle  Sam, 
still  shipping  goods  abroad  under  the  for- 
eign aid  program 

.\nd  he  had  big  plans  for  the  future.  Sen- 
ator Williams  prcxiuced  documents  to  show 
that  .^ad.U  planned  to  go  Into  the  shipping 
business  in  a  big  way  Just  as  soon  as  he 
could  obtain  U  S  citizenship  and  become 
eligible  for  a  nice  Go\'ernment  subsidy — 
for   which   he   had    already   applied. 

It  was  not  until  2  months  after  Senator 
WniiAMs  began  his  investigation  that  the 
foreign  aid  agency  finally  found  it  con- 
venient to  cut  the  Aadal  firm  from  its  list 
of  cllelble  companies 

I'  niliTht  be  pointed  out  also  that  Senator 
\V:::t\Ms  encountered  ."rme  difficulty  in  his 
investigation  at  tlie  hands  of  the  State  De- 
partment When  he  first  made  Inquiries 
about  the  case,  the  Department  calmly  In- 
formed the  Senator  that  only  $58,685  In  Gov- 
ernment money  w-as  Involved  In  the  Aadal 
rag   shipping   ca.se.    Instead    of    $1.5    million. 

Fortunately,  the  Senator  kept  on  digging 
to  get  all  the  facts  and.  Incidentally,  to  add 
one  more  item  to  the  long  list  of  things 
that  he  has  done  for  Delaware  And  the 
rest  of  the  country,  too 


A,^  YOU  LIKE  IT— SHAKESPEARE  IN 
OREGON 

Mrs.  NEUBERGER.  Mr.  President. 
this  year  the  world  celebrates  the  quad- 
ricentennlal  of  the  birth  of  William 
Shakespeare.  The  works  of  this  greatest 
of  all  playwrichts  and  poets  have  been 
staeod  on  all  the  continents  and  trans- 
lated into  every  language,  from  Finnish 
to  Urdu.  In  this  year  of  Shakespeare 
celebration,  it  is  fashionable  for  patrons 
of  the  art.s  to  pay  homage  to  the  bard  by 
importing  a  troop  of  actors  to  present  a 
.'special  season  of  Shakespeare's  plays. 
Some  time  ago  the  communities  of  Strat- 
ford,   Ontario,    and    Stratford,    Conn., 


established  Shakespeare  theaters,  to 
exploit  the  name  similarity  with  the 
dramatist's  hometown  on  the  Avon. 

All  this  frenzied  activity  and  ballyhoo 
is  viewed  with  justifiable  amusement  by 
Oregonians,  for  Oregon  is  the  home  of 
the  oldest  permanent  Shakespeare  rep- 
ertory theater  in  the  United  States.  The 
fact  that  the  Ashland  Shakespeare  Fes- 
tival, established  in  1935,  is  not  as  well 
known  as  it  should  be  along  the  east 
coast  of  our  country  is  unfortunate  but 
understandable,  for  easterners  are  sure- 
ly among  the  most  provincial  people  in 
America.  This  belated  recognition  is 
certainly  not  due  to  any  inferior  quality 
of  production,  as  articles  by  two  of  the 
leading  drama  critics  in  the  Nation  at- 
test. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  arti- 
cles by  Howard  Taubman.  published  on 
July  21  in  the  New  York  Times,  and  by 
Richard  L.  Coe,  published  on  July  12  in 
the  Washington  Post,  be  printed  at  this 
point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  tne  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 
[From  the  New  York  Times.  July  21,  1964] 

Thk    Theater:     Shakespeare    in    Oregon — 

Ashland       Festival      Puts      Stress       on 

Authenticity — Productions'     Style     and 

Spirit  Is  Academic 

(By  Howard  Taubman) 

Ashland.  Oreg.,  July  22. — The  style  and 
spirit  of  what  Is  performed  at  the  Oregon 
Shakespearean  Festival  Is  academic  In 
orientation. 

If  the  three  productions  I  have  seen  in 
this  oldest  of  the  Nation's  annual  Shake- 
spearean observances  are  a  fair  sample  of  the 
festival's  approach,  there  Is  a  constant  re- 
gard for  authenticity,  completeness,  textual 
fidelity,  and  the  traditional  niceties. 

There  is  no  attempt  to  be  different  or 
eccentric.  Although  each  of  this  festival's 
plays  has  a  different  director  and  each  pro- 
duction has  Its  Individual  touches,  a  com- 
mon respect  for  shape,  continuity,  and  tradi- 
tion Informs  each  production. 

The  directors  are  drawn  from  the  colleges 
and  universities.  Angus  L.  Bewmer,  founder 
and  producing  director  of  the  festival,  who 
has  staged  "Lear."  teaches  at  Southern  Ore- 
gon College.  Robert  Loper,  director  of 
"Twelfth  Night."  Is  at  Stanford.  Rod  Alex- 
ander, director  of  "The  Merchant  of  Venice," 
Is  at  Whitman  College.  Jerry  Turner.  In 
charge  of  "Henry  VI.  Part  I."  is  moving  from 
Humboldt  State  to  the  University  of  Cali- 
fornia at  Riverside. 

Working  with  a  company  of  young  actors, 
most  of  them  recently  out  of  school,  th^se 
directors  do  not  attempt  daring  experi- 
mental techniques.  They  take  pains  to  be 
faithful  to  the  text.  When  Lear  says  he  will 
split  his  crown  in  twain  and  give  the  halves 
to  Gonerll  and  Regan,  he  suits  the  action  to 
the  words,  taking  a  crown  and  sundering  It 
with  a  violent  wrench. 

When  the  text  suggests  the  playing  of 
music  for  the  moment  when  Bassanlo  must 
choose  a  casket,  a  delicate  instrumental  ac- 
companiment shimmers  In  the  distance,  add- 
ing a  note  of  tenderness  to  the  romantic 
scene. 

Literalism  goes  too  far  at  times.  Presum- 
ably on  the  theory  that  Shylock  must  have 
had  an  accent,  Mr.  Bewmer,  who  plays  the 
role,  gives  him  an  old-fashioned  Jewish  one. 
Unfortunately,  the  effect  Is  crude.  This  sort 
of  thing  should  have  been  left  to  the  19th 
century,  which  had  a  taste  for  such  obvious- 
ness. 

For  the  most  part,  however,  the  Ashland 
performances    are    straightforward    and    in 


good  taste.  Music  and  a  dance  in  an  Eliza- 
bethan mode  are  invoked  whenever  they  are 
appropriate.  At  the  end  of  "The  Merchant" 
they  provide  a  charming  postlude. 

If  the  performances  here  do  not  rise  to 
heights,  it  is  because  the  talents  of  the  young 
players  are  not  ripe  for  the  diflBcult  Shake- 
spearean roles.  Rarely  does  the  playing 
move  above  a  level  of  earnestness  and  good 
will,  and  only  occasionally  does  one  en- 
counter a  spark  or  a  small  flame. 

Several  actors  show  promise.  Elizabeth 
Huddle's  Portia  has  intelligence  and  spirit. 
Kirk  Mee  reveals  signs  of  versatility  as  Tal- 
bot in  "Henry  VI."  Launcelot  Gobbo  in  "The 
Merchant"  and  Oswald  in  "Lear."  Richard 
Graham  as  Lear  and  Gall  Chugg  as  Glouces- 
ter make  their  roles  come  alive  in  their 
heart-rending  scene  together  near  the  end. 

Tom  Vail  as  Henry  VI.  the  Prince  of  Ar- 
ragon  in  "The  Merchant"  and  the  fool  in 
"Lear"  is  another  actor  with  potentialities  if 
he  does  not  fall  Into  imminent  mannerisms. 
William  Roberts  has  moments  as  the  Bishop 
of  Winchester  in  "Henry  VI,"  and  so  has 
Laird  Williamson  as  Suffolk. 

It  would  be  Idle  to  expect  these  young 
performers  to  bring  sustained  Incandescence 
to  Shakespeare.  Even  the  great  professional 
companies  rarely  pass  miracles  of  this  order, 
but  Ashland's  public  does  get  well-consid- 
ered, dependable,  if  not  inspired,  readings. 

It  also  gets  a  lot  of  other  instructive  at- 
tractions. All  through  the  season  there  are 
concerts  and  exhibits,  and  the  Institute  of 
Rennalssance  Study  offers  a  series  of  lectures 
by  internationally  known  authorities  on 
Shakespeare  and  related  subjects. 

To  me  almost  as  remarkable  as  the  fact  of 
finding  an  enterprise  of  this  kind  in  this  un- 
likely and  beautiful  corner  of  the  country  is 
the  willingness  of  the  audience  to  submit 
Itself  completely  to  Shakespeare. 

Is  there  any  other  public  that  will  sit  for 
3  unbroken  hours  through  a  nonstop  "Lear" 
without  coughing  or  other  signs  of  restlve- 
ness?  And  not  just  sit  quietly  but  with  at- 
tention and  utter  absorption?  It  is  as  great 
a  marvel  in  its  way  as  the  unimaginable  per- 
fection of  the  deep  blue  of  Crater  Lake,  that 
wonder  of  nature  90  miles  to  the  northeast. 


[From  the  New  York  Times,  July  21,  1964] 
Theater:        Oregon        Festival — Ashland's 

Shakespeare    Season    Draws    Loyal    anl 

Serious  Audience  Yearly 

(By  Howard  Taubman) 

Ashland,  Oreo.,  July  20. — A  town  need  not 
be  called  Stratford  to  become  a  Shake- 
spearean center.  Ashland  will  serve  quite 
well,  as  this  town  of  10,000  persons  in  south- 
ern Oregon  has  proven. 

Nor  does  a  community  require  a  Mycaenas 
or  glamorous  names  to  establish  a  Shake 
spearean  festival.  Ashland  has  created  one 
by  building  slowly,  painfully,  but  surely  since 
1935.  The  Oregon  Shakespeare  Festival  As- 
sociation, which  skipped  six  seasons  In  the 
1940's  because  of  the  war,  is  in  the  midst  of 
its  24th  and  longest  season. 

Although  the  Ashland  Festival  is  not  so 
famous  as  other  Shakespearean  manifesta- 
tions. It  has  established  Itself  as  a  solid 
institution  that  draws  Its  public  from  a  wide 
area  in  the  West  and  Northwest.  Its  patrons 
are  loyal.  They  come  season  after  season, 
and  they  heed  the  slogan  proclaimed  on 
banners  through  the  modest,  mountain-girt 
town — "Stay  4  days,  see  four  plays." 

It  is  a  public  that  takes  its  playwright 
seriously  and  is  willing  to  take  him  straight. 
Having  done  all  the  plays  In  the  Shake- 
spearean canon,  including  all  the  histories, 
by  1958,  the  festival  considered  bypassing 
the  less  familiar  chronicles*  like  the  tripartite 
"Henry  VI."  But  the  Ashland  public  would 
have  none  of  this.  The  histories  are  getting 
another  whirl,  and  "Henry  VI,  Part  I"  is  in 
the  repertory  this  year  with  "King  Lear." 
"The  Merchant  of  Venice"  and  "Twelfth 
Night." 
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ThU  faatlval,  like  other  inciters  in  this 
country,  owe*  Ita  founding  xnd  tuntlnuance 
to  ttie  determination  ut  one  man  He  la 
Angufl  Bowmer,  who  came  here  from  the 
University  of  Washington  In  1931  uj  teach 
at  the  tiny  Southern  OreRun  CVillevje  He 
hoped  to  work  drama  In.  but  there  waa  no 
place  for  It  In  the  curriculum. 

In  1935.  he  started  his  festival  with  pro- 
duction* of  "The  Merchiint  of  Venice'  iind 
Twelfth  Night"  da  p.irt  >  i  a  3-day  July  4th 
celebration  He  u.sed  a  natur.il  anipiUtheater 
on  the  edge  of  the  t»)wn'3  adnur.^bly  designed 
Llthla  P&rk.  It  hnd  been  a  forum  fur  the 
community's  Chautauqua,  but,  w  ls  no  longer 
used. 

It  had  a  rickety  dome,  which  Mr  Bowmer 
had  removed.  He  che<  Iced  with  the  wea'.-.er 
authorities  and  f(<und  that  bad  weather  w.vs 
rare  in  the  summer  In  this  Rogue  River 
Valley  area.  In  24  seasons,  the  festival  has 
been  rained   out  about   half   a  dozen   times 

The  festival  gives  its  performances  under 
the  stars.  The  1.14.3  seats  are  fixed  In  the 
continental  fashion  without  aisles,  like  the 
New  York  State  Theatre  TTie  present  sUtge 
an  Impressive  structure  in  Tudor  style  wjls 
built  in  1947  In  the  pattern  >f  the  Fortune 
Theatre,  the  home  of  Hens;  we  and  Alleyn, 
rivals  to  Shakespeare's  London   company 

It  is  a  stage  that  provides  a  variety  of 
open  spaces  on  two  levels  as  well  ^s  the  wal!."; 
and  windows  to  cover  diverse  interiors,  from 
the  humblest  to  the  noblest  Curtains  open 
•and  close  under  a  center  balcony  and  on 
alcoves  above  It.  and  the  action  of  the 
dramas,  whether  intimate  or  full  of  pagean- 
try, can  be  paced  swiftly  and  without  pause 

This  stage  makes  it  easy  to  maintain  the 
practice  that  has  become  an  .\shland  cus- 
tom— the  performance  of  every  play  without 
intermission.  At  Qrst  blush,  It  seems  like 
a  needless  test  of  the  aud'.ence  s  endurance 
to  ask  It  to  sit  for  hours  without  a  break. 
"Henry  VI.  Part  I."  played  In  this  way,  turned 
out,  however,  to  be  less  trying  than  when  It 
is  broken  up. 

The  episodic  narrative  assumed  unexpected 
momentum.  One  suddenly  realized  how  this 
parade  of  Incidents,  historic  and  pseudo- 
historic,  could  catch  and  hold  the  attention 
of  Its  Elizabethan  public  The  splashy 
fighting  scenes,  the  stanch  heroism  of  Tal- 
bot, the  hostile  portrait  of  Joan  of  Arc,  the 
flashes  of  characterization  that  portended  the 
probing  poet  to  come-  these  bits  and  pieces 
became  an  innocent  and  awkward  mosaic 
that  had  dramatic  as  well  as  scholarly  In- 
terest. 

Because  of  the  Shakespeare  annlversarv 
this  year.  Ashland  has  expanded  its  activ- 
ities. The  festival  has  presented  12  perform- 
ances at  the  first  of  Stanford  University's 
Arts  Festivals  at  Palo  Alto  Calif  And  a 
season  here  runs  through  most  of  July  and 
August  and  Into  September 

All  of  this  Is  accomplished  without  sub- 
sidy. The  box  ofBce  keeps  the  festival  In 
the  black,  though  the  top  ticket  price  Is  only 
$3  30.  The  company  Is  not  professional, 
save  In  a  few  leading  roles,  as  in  this  yenr's 
"Lear." 

The  actors  are  drawn  from  colleges  and 
graduate  schools  acros.s  the  land  Many  are 
here  on  scholarships  provided  by  the  festi- 
val. Some,  like  George  Peppard  and  J'  wre 
Ebert,  have  gone  on  to  films  and  the  stag*" 
The  directors,  like  Mr  Bowmer  himself  are 
usually  from  college  and  university  faculties 
They  have  ]olned  to  f.ishlon  a  remarkabitf 
.American  Institution  dedicated  to  the  ptCr 
who  transcends  nationality. 


'Prom  the  Washlngti-n  iDC  )  Post,  July  12, 

1964) 

Shakespeakean  Safari     Ivy   and  Mountains 

Phame  Oregon  O 

(By  Richard  L  Coe) 

AsHLAWD.    Oreg    -Shakespeare    In    Oregon? 

To  most  pe-ple  this  spectacular  lumberland 


means  the  Rogue  River,  the  Siskiyou  Mouu- 
talrxs,  a  short-but-sweet  gold  rush.  Senat^jrs 
M    Ksr.  .md   NnBERcrt   and   Yuletide  pears 

But  the  f.ict  is  th.a  h:ird  by  old  I^'ad  In- 
dian Road  thrives  the  continents  oldest  es- 
tablisheil  Shakesoetire  Kt--'..o  '■••gun  on  a 
Fourth  L.f  Jui>  wi-ekerul  J'  ■.  ..ir-  i,<o  With 
that  dryness  WeslerI;er.^  arTet  t  .ii  lieu  ul 
pride,  Ashlanders  .ire  ,in'.i.s»-U  Ui  oe  (nitron- 
l^d  by  Conne<  •,  :•  ■*  Ar.'.vr'.c.i::  Shakespeare 
Pesuval.  now  lu'-    ::iLTt..y  -li  iJth  summer 

Pre'-edence.  of  course,  does  not  make  a 
Shakespe;i.re.\n  cimpany  The  point  is  that 
Ashland's  Shakespeare  ha.s  an  excitement  that 
Connecticut's  lacks  and  m  many  ways  ha* 
the  edge  over  the  younger,  more  publicized 
Stratford 

One  reas«jn  for  U^ls  Is  the  outdoor  theater, 
an  E'.Uabethan  stage  fac.ng  an  audience  of 
Mill)  a  thousand  seats,  charmingly  encased 
within  the  Ivy-covered,  circular  foundation 
of  what  long  served  as  a  I9th  century  Cha- 
tauqua  hall  Snow-topped  mountain  peak.s 
U/oni  In  the  dlst<ince,  a  fascinating  backdrop 
for  the  half-timber,  half-stucco  El/Jibethan 
facade 

AiMlher  rea6».)n  is  the  happy  notion  of 
f  lunder-direct.  -  ATigus  L  Bowmer  l')  ign^ire 
the  Intermissions  the  original  Globe  produc- 
tions most  probably  never  had  The  result 
Is  to  appreciate,  as  never  before,  the  marvel- 
ous construction  of  the  plays,  their  fantas- 
tic, built-in  drive 

This  intermisalonless  Shakespeare  Is  In- 
hnitely  easier  to  endure  than  possessors  of 
pampered  bodies  might  Unaglne  A.s  gener- 
ously spaced  as  the  seat  rows  of  the  Lincoln 
Center's  new  suitc  Theater,  this  one-fltx>r 
auilitorium  also  Ls  designed  on  the  old  Euro- 
pean principal  no  center  aisle.  One  enters 
from  the  sides,  the  seats  are  comfortable  and 
unce  the  design  of  the  play  takes  hold,  time 
is  forgotten. 

A  further  reiuson  for  the  eilectlveness  of 
this  no  Intermission  c<^ncept  Is  the  compe- 
tence of  the  company,  8t>me  professional.s. 
some  .semiprofesslonals.  some  students  and 
'[!.•  billed  as  "Equity  Artist  In  Kfsldence  " 
Here  svich  as  George  Peppard  and  Joyce  El- 
bert had  their  first  acting  r  'ie.s  and  It  Is 
.-V-shlands  l)<>ast  that  Its  veterans  are  appear- 
ing this  year  In  all  the  continent's  major 
-Shakespeare  pri>ductlun8.  fr'<m  Broadway's 
H.imlet  '  to  Ontario's  Stratford 

TTie  company  s  strengt.h  Is  Its  ensemble 
grasp  of  what  the  plays  are  all  about  All 
read  the  lines  with  uncommon  diction  and 
projectli-in 

This  year's  plays  are  "King  Lear."  '"Twelfth 
N'lght."     "The     Merchant     of     Venice."     and 
Henry     IV."    part     1        In     mli!-Au^;ust     ap- 
prentice  members  will   offer   three  perform- 
ances of  "Tlie  Knight  of  the  Burning  Pestle  "" 

I've  seen  the  hrst  three  and  am  Immensely 
Impressed  by  the  true  repertory  spirit  of  sub- 
^t.inttally  the  s.in:ie  players  In  so  varied  a  trio 
.md  by  the  unique  experience  of  viewing 
each  script  without  an  Interml.sslon 

Directed  by  Bowmer.  the  "I^ar"  Is  played 
by  Equity's  Richard  Graham  It  Is.  under- 
standably, not  the  equal  of  the  British  Paul 
Scofteld's  nor  the  Canadian  John  CoUcos' 
but  It  Is  wholly  iiitelliglble  and  within  the 
company's  framework  of  accenting  the  sweep 
of  the  story 

.A.shl.ind's  tradition  of  sticking  to  Eliza- 
bethan Costumes  i  which  most  scholars  think 
waa  the  original  custom  i  costs  this  King 
I.e.ir"  something  In  the  way  of  atmosphere 
■  King  Leiu-  "  feels  eighth  century  .md  the 
feathers  and  furbe'.ovks  of  800  years  later  arc 
an  uneasy  nest  for  the  play 

"Twelfth  Night,"'  directed  bv  Robert 
Loper.  on  the  other  h^uid.  fits  the  falthful- 
to-the-OId-Globe  gambit  beautifully  and 
benefits  Immensely  from  a  first-class  Viola 

This  Is  Elizabeth  Huddle  who  the  pre- 
vious night  was  a  splendid  Regan  and  the 
next  an  excellent  Ptirtla  Miss  Huddle  is  as 
fine  an  "unknown"'  actress  as  Ive  seen  tn  a 
long  While  and  few.  I'll  wirrant.  could  do  as 


well  by  three  such  different  roles  In  as  many 
evenings 

Miss  Huddles  face  recalls  Anne  Baxter's, 
large,  expressive  eyes  and  intent  at  listening. 
Her  vocal  projection  Is  exceptionally  good 
and  though  she  Is  not  what  fashion  stylists 
would  label  dainty,  she  moves  with  striking 
grace.  A  Callfonuan  in  ner  fourth  Bummer 
of  leading  roles  at  Ashland,  she  also  appear* 
with  S<in  Francl.scos  Actors  Workshop  and 
her  future  will  be  well  worth  watching 

Under  Rod  Alexander's  direction.  "The 
Merchant  of  Venice"  Is  played  for  what  It  U. 
not  for  wliat  It  Is  not.  The  running  title  of 
the  eiu-liest  edition  describes  the  play  as  "a 
comlcil  history  "'  It  Is  the  story  of  three  seta 
of  young  lovers  and  the  merch.ant  Is  An- 
tonio, close  friend  to  one  of  the  lovers.  It  U 
not  the  story  of  Shylock 

The  latter  Is  played  by  the  highly  active 
Bowmer  and  at  his  first  appeiu-ance  one  be- 
comes u  trifle  anxious  One's  racial  sensibili- 
ties are  on  guard  But.  It  turns  out  need- 
lessly I  suddenly  remembered  that  I  never 
bef(  re  had  seen  "The  Merchant  of  Venice" 
acted  and  li  Is  a  revelation  to  realize  thst 
this  Is  not  a  benighted  attack  on  one  faith, 
but  a  comment  on  the  hyp'>crlsy  within  an- 
other Indeed,  the  cpiHllty  of  mercy  is  at  the 
heart  of  Shakespeare's  comedy  and  the  play 
contains  much  more  than  Shylock's  vengeful 
bond. 

For  "The  Merchant  "  also  boasts  another  of 
Shakespenres  lovely  women  Miss  Huddle 
plays  Portia  for  her  wit  and  Intelligence  and 
the  scenes  of  the  mysterious  '-askets  ai^d  th* 
mlsf,lng  rings  shimmer  with  delight  Shvlock 
appears  otlv  five  tln.es  ox^ce  verv  brleflv 
The  Merch.mt  of  Venice  "  Is  a  comedy  of 
youthful  ver\e  and  poetic  shafts  and  the 
OregoiM ms  do  it   with  delUrhlful  efTcC 

All  these  plays  have  their  fools  and  clown* 
and  here  tlie  Oregonlans  also  shine  Kirk 
Mee  for  liii-Mn'-e  h.ts  a  rare  flair  for  thU 
particular  skill,  playing  ""Twelfth  Night's" 
Feste  and  'The  Merchant's"  Launcelot  Gob- 
bo  Both  parus  require  InsUmt  coininunlca- 
Tioii  *U.h  t.':c  audie:;.  e  and  tlie  Ingenuity  to 
hold  that  Intimate  liaison.  It  Is  quite  a  trick. 
for  the  tempt.itlon  l.s  to  patronize  the  role  or 
patronize  the  audience  Mee  and  several 
others  In  the  company- -act  as  though  they 
haven't  thought  of  such  snobberv  With 
sHUcy  assurance,  they  simply  move  Into  the 
lIowu.s 

This  ability  to  play  what  often  .seems  un- 
playable reflects  the  Oregonlans'  happy  way 
with  Shakes[)e.ire  They  take  him  as  he  l! 
Having  undersUKid  the  lines,  they  do  not 
seem  to  probe  their  own  little  egos  for  further 
conmient  but  Instead  read  the  lines  Intelli- 
gibly and  let  the  characters  8{>eak  for  them- 
selves 

ThU  notion,  quite  pofislbly.  was  at  the 
n«t  of  that  1'.i:J6  Fourth  of  July  celebration 
when  a  prl/eflght  and  an  amatuer  •TBmlngof 
the  Shrew  ■  vle<l  for  the  de-irable  Saturday 
night  date  The  fight  took  precedence  and 
Shakespeare  w:ui  given  the  matinee  time 
.Ashland's  populace  swarmed  to  the  comedy, 
pr»«tiv  much  Ignored  the  evening's  boxing, 
and  there  hasn't  been  an  Ashland  rli.g  his- 
tory since 

Such  success  led  to  a  nonprofit  corpora- 
tion the  next  year.  A  1940  tire  and  the  war 
curtJilled  activities,  but  produ>nions  were  re- 
sumed In  lt>47  and  the  new  Ellwibethan  stag* 
w.us  creat*'d  five  summers  akro  The  company 
has  compli'ted  chron< 'logical  pre.senUitlon  of 
all  the  hl.storlcal  plays  and  has  sUirted  » 
second  round  This  summer's  activity  has 
swelled  to  70   nights 

Professor  of  drama  at  A-shland's  Southern 
Ort-tfon  College  Bowmer  holds  o;:to  some  of 
his  plavers  for  an  lndi>)r  winter  season  of  the 
VinlngReportorv  Theater  This  hoies  some- 
day to  have  a  permanent  home  linked  to  tb« 
Ell/abethun  stakre  in  lovely,  hilly  Llthla  Par* 
(Sh.ikesperean  festivals  seem  to  be  thriv- 
ing In  parks  created  long  ago  by  Imaginative 
citizens  ) 
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The  price  scale  rxins  from  $1,30  to  $8,20 

and  while  salaries  paid  are  not  union  scale, 
patrons'  donations  make  possible  modest  liv- 
ing wages  lor  major  players  and  a  small  staff. 
Music  and  lecture  events  are  also  featured 
throughout  the  summer,  some  at  nearby 
j,i  koiuille.  where  there's  a  two-story,  red 
brick  hotel  with  a  historical  footnote.  Its 
first  >:uest  was  President  Rutherford  B.  Hayes 
and  he  s  reported  to  have  been  rudely  shaken 
when  presented  with  a  bill  for  his  night's 
lodging— $1. 

Today  one  buck  and  a  bit  more  can  buy 
bome  of  the  best  Shaketpeare  youll  see  in 
America  Oregon  h -.^  eve.i  more  to  be  proud 
of  than  I  had  thought. 


OUTDOOR  LESSON  IN  LIFE 

Mrs  NEUBERGER.  Mr.  President, 
the  value  system  of  each  new  generation 
shows  some  variation  from  the  previous 
one;  but  surely  the  social,  economic, 
scientific,  and  technological  changes 
which  have  taken  place  in  the  20th  cen- 
tury have  accelerated  this  value  con- 
trast Past  ages  suffered  with  the  notion 
that  one  could  not  or  should  not  even 
try  to  improve  the  lot  into  which  one  was 
boni.  In  our  time,  the  fortunate  ma- 
jority of  Americans  enjoy  a  standard  of 
lulng  and  share  a  confidence  in  the 
future  that  were  unknown  to  their 
fathers  But  the  assumption  of  pros- 
perity carries  with  it  a  danger  of  taking 
life  for  granted.  We  all  know  people 
who  are  spoiled  rotten,  and  who,  should 
economic  adversity  strike,  would  lack  the 
knowledge  of  how  to  live  simply,  with- 
out the  accouterments  of  modem  life. 
More  seriously,  they  would  lack  the  inner 
confidence  which  comes  from  having  in 
the  past  overcome  adversity. 

A  brilliantly  written  editorial  on  this 
Issue  was  recently  published  in  the  Port- 
land Journal :  and  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  it  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
wa.s  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

I  Prom  the  Portland  (Oreg.)  Journal,  July  20, 
1964) 
SorND  Teaching  in  a  Campground 

Deep  in  the  pine  forest  on  the  Deschutes, 
there  was   a  camp. 

It  was  complete  even  to  some  polished 
copiKT  pot,s  hung  from  the  trunk  of  a  tree. 
Tarps  were  hung  against  the  wind  and  too 
persl.<;tent  "dew  " 

Mornlngtime  came  quietly  around  this 
camp  although  two  bronzed  little  girls,  pig- 
tails living  called  greetings  as  they  left  with 
nxlp  Their  father  was  ahead  of  them  with 
the  same  apparent  purpose. 

Tlieir  mother  busied  herself  with  house- 
hold ta.ks.  a  quick  trip  to  the  lodge  for  pur- 
chases and  mall,  today's  roast  already  start- 
ed in  the  black  Dutch  oven,  some  clothes  to 
rinse  in  her  own  Improvised  two-bucketed 
laundry,  some  mending  while  the  Jays  brlght- 
U-  and  noisllv  made  their  bid  for  handouts. 

.'Vs  the  tempting  aromas  lifted  from  the 
Dutch  oven,  and  as  patterns  of  light  and 
phadow  moved  through  the  trees,  she  con- 
ihui.  d  her  domestic  tasks  until  the  three 
'  fl.shcrmen  "  returned  for  lunch,  bringing 
with  them  their  catch— some  whlteflsh  from 
t.'.p  lake,  some  trout  from  the  stream. 

T>ip  c.Tmp  equipment,  though  simple,  was 
ade<ninte  for  a  stay  of  many  weeks.  Even  a 
balcony"  bedroom  was  fixed  for  the  girls 
In  the  upper  level  of  the  truck.  The  un- 
usual order'lness  and  simplicity  of  that  sxmi- 
raer  household  in  the  high  Oregon  country 


gave  rise  to  need  for  some  inquisitive  re- 
search. 

The  father,  a  high  school  teacher  and 
coach,  came  from  another  State.  E^ch  year 
his  family  vacationed  for  the  entire  summer 
to  help  the  girls  learn  firsthand  of  fauna 
and  flora  and  to  sum  up  knowledge  from 
varied  experience. 

Persistent  inqulsltlveness  finally  won — in 
the  manner  of  the  bluejays — an  Invitation 
to  sit  by  this  fire  in  the  cool  of  the  evening, 
to  sample  fish  homesmoked  on  a  willow 
fire,  and  camp  coffee.     And  to  talk. 

With  the  growing  confidence  thgt  comes 
with  the  heightening  shadows  and  the 
brightening  fire,  we  gleaned  there  was  more 
delit>erate  reason  than  recreation  for  this 
cam  pout. 

For,  said  the  mother,  "Our  first  daughter 
is  now  22  and  married.  For  more  than  20 
years  she  had  camped  with  us.  It  was  her 
father's  Idea,  long  ago,  that,  in  view  of  our 
modern  way  of  life  In  a  city  home,  he  had 
something  he  specially  wanted  to  teach  the 
children. 

"He  wanted,"  she  continued,  "to  know 
that  our  girls  would  have  learned  well  how 
to  live  simply  with  very  little  household 
equipment,  and  with  what  they  may  find 
at  hand;  to  help  them  make  adjustments  of 
ingenuity  in  the  rearing  of  their  children, 
that  their  own  happiness  might  not  entirely 
rest  on   material   things. 

"They  are,"  she  finished  proudly,  "In  thr, 
face  of  adversity,  able  to  do  their  laundry 
in  a  bucket,  and,  If  need  be,  make  a  camp 
a  home." 


CONFUSED  ADMINISTRATION  POL- 
ICY ON  BEEF  IMPORTS  ENDAN- 
GERS DOMESTIC  LIVESTOCK  IN- 
DUSTRY 

Mr.  PEARSON.  Mr.  President,  this 
country's  livestock  industry  is  in  trouble. 
As  long  as  present  administration  poli- 
cies persist,  it  will  remain  in  difficulty. 
It  falls  to  Congress  to  search  out  and 
effect  a  solution  to  the  major  thorn  in  the 
industry's  side-foreign  beef  imports. 

The  administration  has  expressed  con- 
cern for  the  livestock  producers.  But  ad- 
ministration actions  and  statements  pro- 
duce only  favorable  publicity.  They  do 
not  produce  remedies.  They  serve  the 
political  objectives  of  the  administra- 
tion. They  do  not  serve  the  welfare  of 
a  major  segment  of  this  Nation's  agricul- 
tural economy. 

In  January  1961,  Choice  steers  were 
priced  on  the  Chicago  market  at  $28.75 
per  hundredweight.  During  the  previous 
year,  1960,  beef  imports  had  been  at  a 
level  of  about  938  million  pounds.  In 
1961,  these  imports  increased  almost  30 
percent.  By  the  end  of  1963,  they  had 
reached  1,859  million  pounds,  an  increase 
of  100  percent  in  3  years.  Choice  steers 
by  that  time  were  priced  on  the  Chicago 
market  at  $22.25  per  hundredweight,  and, 
more  recently,  the  price  has  fallen  below 
that.  Much  is  being  made  of  a  slight  up- 
turn in  cattle  prices  in  the  last  few  days, 
but  when  one  is  selling  cattle  at  a  loss  of 
$100  a  head,  an  increase  in  price  of  $2  a 
hundred  is  little  consolation. 

The  gyrations  of  the  administration,  in 
response  to  the  pressing  problem  of  de- 
pressed cattle  prices  and  excessive  beef 
imports,  have  caused  unbounded  confu- 
sion. Initially,  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture contended  that  there  really  is  no 
relationship  between  imports  and  domes- 
tic cattle  prices.   As  late  as  June  4  of  this 


year,  the  Secretary  still  contended  that 
the  beef  we  are  importing  and  the  beef 
we  are  producing  domestically  are  so  dif- 
ferent that  the  imports  are  of  only  minor 
importance.  The  Secretary  told  the 
House  Ways  and  Means  Committee: 

Comparison  of  the  two  types  of  beef  Is  like 
comparing  apples  and  oranges.  They  are  dif- 
ferent but  related  products  with  different 
end  uses. 

And,  on  the  basis  of  this  argument,  im- 
plied again  that,  imports  were  not  the 
source  of  the  problem. 

In  contrast,  the  House  Appropriations 
Committee,  in  its  Report  No.  1387,  stated 
its  alarm  over  growing  imports.  The 
Senate  Finance  Committee,  in  its  report 
on  the  amendments  to  HJR.  1839,  con- 
cluded : 

Foreign  beef  accounted  for  one-half  of  the 
total  increased  domestic  use  of  beef  in  the 
8-year  period  1956-63 — 

And  said — 
your  committee  has  concluded  that  beef  im- 
ports   have   contributed   heavily   to  the   de- 
pressed condition  in  the  livestock  Indxistry. 

The  Tariff  Corrunission,  under  direc- 
tion from  the  Congress,  studied  this  mat- 
ter, and  likewise  determined  that  beef 
impKjrts  were  a  factor  in  the  decline  of 
domestic  livestock  prices. 

This  position  has  been  stated  time  and 
again  by  Senator  after  Senator  on  the 
Senate  floor.  It  had  been  documented  in 
volume  for  the  Senate  Finance  Commit- 
tee; but  still,  as  late  as  a  month  ago,  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  sought  to  dis- 
count the  evidence. 

What  of  the  future? 

In  testimony  before  the  House  Ways 
and  Means  Committee,  the  Secretary 
went  on  to  say  that  the  condition  of  the 
industry  for  the  balance  of  this  year, 
1964,  is  serious  and  that,  therefore,  sev- 
eral steps  have  been  taken  to  improve  the 
condition  of  the  cattle  market. 

The  Secretary  cited  the  success  of  the 
administration  in  prevailing  upon  our 
major  foreign  suppliers  to  reduce  beef 
shipments  to  the  United  States,  in  order 
to  help  firm  the  domestic  market.  He 
does  not  explain,  however,  just  why  this 
reduction  in  imports  will  improve  the 
domestic  cattle  market,  if  his  earlier 
postulate — that  imports  do  not  affect 
prices — is  correct.  Here  is  one  clear  ex- 
ample of  administration  inconsistency. 

The  administration  has  been  strange- 
ly quiet  on  the  aspect  of  the  agreement 
that  the  reductions  of  imports  from  Aus- 
tralia and  New  Zealand  are  temporary. 
The  import  agreement  calls  for  a  reduc- 
tion of  6  percent  below  the  1963  import 
level — the  largest  import  year  on  record, 
and  provides  for  a  steady  subsequent  in- 
crease in  imports  of  3.7  percent  a  year. 
Within  2  years  the  agreement  will  allow 
imr>orts  in  excess  of  the  critical  1963 
level.  This  is  an  obvious  example  of  an 
arrangement  negotiated  for  appearance 
rather  than  practical  effect. 

Secretary  of  Commerce  Hod?es  dem- 
onstrated little  sympathy  for  the  plight 
of  the  industry  when  he  commented  re- 
cently, in  Fargo,  N.  Dak.,  that  cattle- 
men should  "cut  out  their  whining"  and 
should  get  to  work  selling  beef  to  other 
covmtries.  The  administration  has 
moved    to    stimulate    foreign    sales — a 
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move  with  which  no  one  can  really  quar- 
rel. But.  certainly,  there  Is  a  stranKe 
lapse  in  the  mental  pnxesie.s  when  this 
approach  Is  adopted  a.s  a  means  of  solv- 
ing a  cattle  problem  aKt^ravaUnl  by  bet'f 
imports.  What  are  we  btx-omine''  We 
import  foreign  beef,  ar.d  .it  the  same 
time  we  devote  our  ene:i;ies  to  selling 
to  somebody  else  the  bt^f  we  produce 

The  problem  is  further  complicated  by 
our  policy  of  subsidizing  foremn  compe- 
tition to  our  domestic  production.  The 
House  Appropriat.on^i  ConimitU'e,  in  lUs 
report  No.  1387  on  the  Department  of 
Agricultural  appropriation  bill  for  1965, 
noted: 

OvTBSKA  Production  Enlutraged  bt 

UNmO     STATES 

To  further  complicate  this  situation,  our 
own  Federal  Government  h.ia  been  providing 
funds  and  technical  a^slsumce  to  enable 
competitors  (Amerirans  .and  foreigners i  to 
increase  their  prtxluction  overseas-  both  In 
quantity  and  quality — and  to  tiike  over  much 
of  our  traditional  world  niiu-kets  with  c<im- 
modltlea  produced  with  cheap  lab<^)r.  land 
and  materials.  It  is  extremely  difficult  f'>r 
the  American  f.uTr.T  to  cimpete  with  for- 
eign producers — although  efBclency  of  pro- 
duction and  superii^r  qu.i. Ity  has  enabled 
him  to  retain  some  of  his  foreign  markets 
despite  this  dlsadvnntage 

The  mo«t  serlo'is  situation  facing  the 
American  farmer  In  this  reg.u-d.  however  is 
the  current  program  of  the  U  S  Government 
which  provides  loans  and  Investment  g^iar- 
antee«  to  encourage  American  prxlucers 
with  American  know-how  to  move  their  ac- 
tivities abroad  to  take  .idvant.i^e  f>f  cheap 
I  ibor,  land  and  materials  and  to  realize  the 
l>enefit8  of  ccrUiln  tax  advantages  on  over- 
sea earnings. 

Under  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961. 
American  agricultural  producers  and  other 
businessmen  are  being  encouraged  to  go  Int.j 
business  in  foreign  countries  In  a  brochure 
distributed  to  business  Interests  throughout 
the  country  by  the  Agency  for  International 
Development  (AlDi  entitled  ■'.Mds  to  Busi- 
ness— Oversea  Investment,"  Americans  who 
wish  to  move  their  interest.'?  abroad  are  given 
the  following  inducements: 

1.  Investment  surveys  AID  will  pay  up 
to  50  jjercent  of  the  cost  of  the  trip  to  ex- 
plore the  feasibility  of  private  investment 
abroad. 

2.  Dollar  loans-  .AID  will  make  dollar  luaiis 
t^)  encourage  American  investors  to  ^o  into 
business  abroad  The  Export-Import  B^ink, 
International  Finance  Carix>ratlon.  the 
World  Bank  and  the  Inter-Amertcan  De- 
velopment Bank  are  als^i  available  for  this 
purpose. 

3.  Local  currency  loans  .AID  will  make 
l'>cal  currency  loans  to  Americans  from  for- 
eign currencies  generated  under  Public  Law 
480,  the  Agricultural  Trade  Deveb^pment  and 
A.sslstance  Act,  to  undertake  oversea  pro- 
duction. 

4.  Investment  guarantees;  .\ID  will  guar- 
antee the  American  Invent  r  against  Incn- 
vertlblUty  of  currency,  expropriation,  confl.s- 
catlon,  and  other  political  risks  and  will 
guarantee  against  certain  normal  business 
risks  Inherent  In  all  business  ventures. 

It  should  be  noted,  also,  that  the  Presi- 
dent's latest  foreign  aid  message  dated 
March  19,  1964  (H  Doc  No  250 1  proposed 
even  more  liberal  t.ix  credit  f^r  .American  in- 
vestment In  less  developed  countries. 
Amendments  recommended  for  enactment 
during  the  current  .session  of  Congress  pro- 
pose an  additional  tax  credit  of  30  percent 
on  amounts  invested  by  U  S  concerns 
abroad. 

To  add  to  these  inducements  to  expand 
oversea  competition,  the  failure  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government  to  curtail  imp'irts  through 


the  use  of  section  2:2  makes  it  p<>.salble  for 
commodities  ;ir><JuceU  ,iOro,id  'Aitli  Ameri- 
can capital  and  know-how  and  with  cheap 
foreign  lab<ir  to  flow  back  into  the  United 
-•states  In  unlimited  amounts  t.)  put  our  own 
.American  prcxlucers  still  located  m  this 
country  out  of  business 

A  study  of  this  situation  makes  it  appar- 
ent that  the  use  of  section  22  u>  control 
agricultural  Imports  la  an  ab.soUiif  necessity 
If  any  farm  progrjuii  Is  to  work  and  if 
.Anierlcaa  farmers  are  to  remain  In  business 
m  this  country 

Recent  developments  m  the  cattle  Indus- 
try are  a  case  in  point  Cattle  prices  In  the 
United  States  have  dropped  drastically  in 
recent  months  and  many  cattle  producers  are 
facing  financial  ruin  At  the  siime  time  im- 
ports of  livestock,  meat,  and  meat  produ<'tii 
have  been  Increasing.  Such  imporUs  ha\e 
increased  by  more  than  40y  percent  in  the 
last  few  years  While  recent  negotiations 
have  resulted  In  some  voluntary  reductions 
m  meat  imports  from  Australia  and  Ne* 
Zealand,  the  volume  still  coming  In  is  cre- 
ating a  surplus  on  the  domestic  market 
which  Is  continuing  to  depress  cattle  prices 

Having  painted  ourselves  into  a  corner, 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  has  em- 
barked upon  a  program  of  buying  domes- 
tic beef  for  free  distribution  to  the 
school  lunch  programs  luid  to  foremn 
countries,  under  Public  Law  480.  to  keep 
the  price  from  falling  further  In  3 
months,  the  Department  purcha.sed  'JCt 
million  p«junds  of  beef,  at  a  cost  of  $51' 
million.  It  is  currently  purchasing  ab(jut 
5  percent  of  current  production,  an 
amount  just  about  equal  to  the  increa.se 
m  imports  since  1961 

There  aie  indications  that  the  fust 
Public  Law  480  transaction  will  be  with 
Uruguay  This  is  a  country  which  last 
year  sold  12.2  million  pounds  of  beef. 
most  of  it  canned  beef,  on  the  American 
market.  This  Is  the  equivalent  of  24 
million  pounds  carcass  weight  We  now 
shall  return  to  Uruguay  8  million  pounds 
of  beef,  for  local  currency  which  we 
probably  cannot  use  For  all  practical 
purposes,  we  are  giving  our  beef  awav 

Now  we  are  confronted  wltli  a  real 
coup  detat  The  President  has  for- 
warded to  Congress  a  pmijosal  for  the 
revitalizatlon  of  the  area  of  the  Nation 
designated  as  Appalachia  The  adminis- 
tration proposes  a  Federal  subsidy  of  $23 
million,  to  improve  urazintr  lands,  so  as 
to  expand  the  cattle  industi-y  It  is  esti- 
mated that  livestock  production  in  Ap- 
palachia can  be  Incren^sed  by  3  million 
head  This  propa'^al  comes  at  ;i  time 
when  the  Secretary  of  Au'riculture  re- 
ports "the  expansion  of  cattle  numbers 
has  been  phenomenal  '"  In  view  of  the 
condition  of  the  cattle  Industry,  present 
and  anticipated,  such  a  cattle  subsidy 
cannot  be  justified.  The  program  would 
he  devastatinfr  to  the  existincr  domestic 
mdusti-y  Tt  would  hold  no  promise  for 
Appalachia. 

The  livestock  Industry  of  this  country- 
is  the  largest  sinule  secment  of  our  vast 
agricultural  economy  The  indu.'^try  has 
not  a.sked  for  Federal  subsidies.  It  has 
resisted  the  promuli;ation  of  Federal  pro- 
•jrams  injectini^  the  Government  into  the 
mana^'ement  of  the  industry  This  Is  a 
noble  and  laudatory  attitude  in  the.se 
days 

All  that  the  livestock  Industry  seeks  Is 
a  rea.sonable  opportunity  to  compete  for 
the  domestic  market  for  its  products.    It 


does  not  believe,  and  I  do  not  believe, 
that  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  should  be  encouraging  or  condon- 
ing trade  or  aid  programs  which  are 
clearly  detrimental  to  the  health  of  a 
major  domestic  industiy. 

It  IS  time  for  the  administration  to 
concern  it.self  with  understanding  the 
real  pr()blem  which  confronts  us  and 
with  establishuiK  a  direction  which  will 
eliminate  the  policies,  profzrams,  and 
practices  which  it  now  six)nsors  to  the 
detriment  of  this  important  segment  of 
agriculture 

Like  many  others.  Mr  President,  I  sup- 
(xirted  th.e  Trade  Expansion  Act  of  1962. 
I  felt  that  expanding  trade  rtHjuirements 
made  it  e.s.sential  that  the  Chief  Execu- 
tive posse.ss  the  power  necessary  to  nego- 
tiate trade  and  tariff  agreements  in  this 
countiT's  interest. 

Timidity  Is  not  a  characteristic  of  ef- 
fective neuotiation:  but  timidity  Is  the 
hallmark  of  our  negotiatior\s  to  date,  as 
they  relate  to  the  problem  of  beef  im- 
ports. F\)r  fear  of  up.setting  someone  or 
.something,  the  administration  has  tip- 
toed into,  throui^h,  and  out  of  .se.ssion 
after  session,  without  real  success  In 
opening  new  foreii^n  agricultural  mar- 
kets, while  beef  imfxirts  flood  our  own 
marki't  and  destroy  our  own  Industry. 

It  is  well  that  the  Senate  pas.sed  H.R. 
1839.  to  establish  quotas  on  beef  imports. 
U  is  the  constitutional  resix^nsibility  of 
Contzre.ss  to  re  uilate  trade  and  tariffs. 
We  deU'L'ated  it  to  the  administration. 
The  administration  has  not  performed. 
We  have  acted  properly,  in  our  own 
domestic  interest,  to  fill  the  vacuum. 


"RAY"  SCHACHT 

Mr.  CITRTIS  Mr  President,  on  July 
31.  a  distinguished  Nebraskan  will  end  a 
41-year  career  of  .service  to  the  elec- 
tricity-consuming public  in  the  Midwest. 

On  that  date  Mr  R  I  "Ray"  Fchacht. 
of  Columbus.  Nebr  ,  will  retire  as  general 
manager  of  the  Consumers  Public  Power 
District,  a  position  he  ha.s  (x'cupied  since 
1949 

Ray  Sch;icht  has  earned  the  undying 
gratitude  of  consumer.-  of  electricity  over 
a  wide  area  for  m:\intaining  top-notcii 
service  to  the  more  than  225  communities 
served  by  the  district  he  has  managed  in 
.>uch  outstandintr  fashion  He  will  be 
mis:>ed  by  manv  who  have  had  (X'c:ision 
to  deal  diiectly  with  him;  but  Mr 
Schacht  takes  comfort  in  the  knowledee 
that  his  successor,  Mr  D.  W.  Hill,  will 
carry  on  the  tradition  of  exceptional 
service  jealously  guarded  by  Ray  Schacht 
through  the  years. 

Many  honors  have  come  to  Ray 
Schach*  throuuh  the  years,  capped  in 
NTay  of  19«4  by  the  Distinguished  Service 
Award  of  the  Amenc.m  Public  Power  As- 
.sociation.  of  which  he  is  a  past  president. 
He  IS  the  first  Nebraskan  to  receive  this 
award. 

I  well  remi^mber  Ray  Schacht 's  major 
role  in  obtainin'-;  for  Nebra.ska  the 
world's  first  commercial  sixlium  graphite 
nuclear  powerplant.  now  in  operational 
Hallam.  Nebr  It  was  my  pleasure  to 
give  some  assistance  to  Ray  in  this  un- 
dertaking The  Hallam  plant  is  a  great 
tribute  to  Ray  Schacht's  engineering  and 
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managerial  ability,  and  is  being  closely 
watched  by  .scientists  around  the  world 

Ray  Schacht  began  his  professional 
career  with  the  Iowa-Nebraska  Light  L 
Power  Co..  in  1923.  He  joined  the  Con- 
.swmers  Public  Power  District  in  1941.  2 
yeais  after  tlie  district  came  into  being. 
He  sir\ed  in  the  dual  capacity  of  acting 
:fncr:il  manager  and  'jcncral  superin- 
ttiidiiu  from  1947  until  he  was  named 
gfiieral  manager.  2  years  later. 

V.v  holds  a  degree  in  electrical  en- 
gii.i>c!iii^  from  the  University  of  Iowa, 
and  is  past  president  of  the  Nebraska 
Katineeiing  Society  and  of  the  Engi- 
neers Club  of  Lincoln.  He  has  been 
awa:d(  d  life  memberships  in  both  orga- 
ni/ations,  and  the  Distinguished  Mem- 
ixM-  Citation  of  the  latter. 

M:  President.  Ray  Schacht  has  con- 
t:  ibutod  in  a  most  important  manner  to 
the  well-being  of  Nebraska's  economy; 
and  I  join  with  his  innumerable  other 
friends  and  admirers,  both  in  Nebraska 
and  t  Isiuhere  m  the  Nation,  in  paying 
tribute  to  him  and  in  wishing  him  well  in 
his  richly  deserved  retirement  years. 


JAMES  MADISON 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  Mr.  President,  on 
yesterday,  my  former  House  colleague, 
Hon  Colgate  W  Darden.  Jr. — later  Gov- 
ernor of  Virginia,  and  for  the  next  12 
years  president  of  the  University  of  Vir- 
ginia—toe  ether  with  Hon.  Clinton  M. 
Hester,  of  Washington,  D.C.,  represented 
the  James  MadLson  Memorial  Commis- 
sion at  the  commissioning  of  the  U.S. 
nuclear  submarine  James  Madison  at  the 
yards  of  the  r:ewport  News  Shipbuilding 
&:  Dry  Dock  Co  in  Newport  News,  Va. 

These  nuclear  submarines  are  revolu- 
tionizing naval  warfare.  The  U.S.S. 
Jcnre.s'  Madison,  for  instance,  will  have  a 
total  firepower  greater  than  that  of  all 
the  bombs  dropped  on  Germany  in  World 
War  IT  The  range  of  tho.se  Polaris  mis- 
siles will  be  approximately  2.500  miles, 
and  they  can  be  fired  with  deadly  ac- 
curacy from  any  given  location  in  the 
ocean 

While  it  plea.ses  the  members  of  the 
James  Madison  Memorial  Commission 
that  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  saw  fit  to 
name  a  submarine  for  our  fourth  Presi- 
der.t,  v.e  hope  that  within  the  near  fu- 
ture Congress  will  see  fit  to  authorize 
the  construction,  on  the  south  side  of 
Independence  Avenue,  oppo.site  the  old 
House  Office  Building,  of  an  annex  of  the 
Library  of  Congress,  the  ground  floor  of 
v.hich  can  be  designated  as  the  James 
Madison  Memorial  Library — designed  to 
house  all  the  paj-'ers  of  that  great  states- 
nuin.  v.beie  they  can  be  readily  available 
to  the  historians  and  other  scholars  of 
the  \ation. 

James  Madison  is  unchallenged  as  the 
fat!:er  of  tlie  Constitution,  and  chief 
architect  of  the  Bill  of  Rights.  Madison 
drafted  the  Virtrinia  plan,  on  which  the 
Constitution  was  ba.sed.  He  knew  the 
strength  and  weaknes.ses  of  all  the  an- 
cient and  modern  confederacies,  and  he 
was  Immediately  recognized  as  the  wisest 
man  in  the  immortal  assembly  that  had 
'--ath.ered  to  draft  a  new  Constitution. 
He  participated  in  the  debates  on  every 
issue,  and  was  absent  from  the  Conven- 
tion for  only  a  few  minutes,  on  ^are  oc- 
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casions.  He  had  his  own  form  of  short- 
hand, and  recorded  the  debates,  and 
transcribed  them  at  night,  by  candlelight, 
in  his  little  room  in  a  Philadelphia  board- 
inghouse. 

After  the  approval  of  the  Constitution 
by  the  Convention,  he  went  to  New  York, 
and  persuaded  the  Continental  Congress 
to  approve  the  Constitution  and  submit 
it  to  the  13  States.  He  then  collaborated 
with  Alexander  Hamilton  and  John  Jay 
in  writing  "The  Federalist  Papers"  in 
support  of  adoption  of  the  Constitution 
by  the  States.  Then  he  returned  to  Vir- 
ginia, and  spearheaded  the  adoption  of 
the  Constitution  by  the  State  of  Vir- 
ginia, over  the  opposition  of  Patrick 
Henry  and  George  Mason.  The  vote  in 
the  Convention  for  adoption  was  close — 
87  to  77. 

At  Washington's  request,  he  became  a 
candidate,  and  was  elected  a  Member  of 
the  First  House  of  Representatives,  to 
assist  Washington  in  putting  the  Consti- 
tution into  effect.  He  prepared  the  Bill 
of  Rights,  and  presented  it  to  the  House 
of  Representatives  in  an  historic  speech, 
and  eventually  secured  its  approval  by 
the  Congress,  for  submission  to  the 
States.  He  became  Jefferson's  Secretary 
of  State,  and  the  fourth  President  of  the 
United  States.  History  has  sadly  ne- 
glected his  achievements.  If  he  had  not 
lived  in  the  shadow  of  Washington  and 
Jefferson,  from  which  he  is  beginning  to 
emerge,  he  would  long  ago  have  received 
due  recognition.  It  is  unfortunate  that 
so  many  know  so  little  about  how  much 
the  American  people  owe  Madison. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  the  remarks  made  yesterday  by 
Governor  Darden  when  the  U.S.S.  James 
Madison  was  commissioned. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Commissioning  of  the  U.S.S.  "James  Madi- 
son"— Address  by  Governor  Darden,  JtTLY 

28, 1964 

Secretary  Morris.  Mrs.  Monroney,  Admiral 
Lowrance.  Admiral  Taylor.  Commander 
Skoog.  Commander  Kearny,  members  of  the 
Armed  Forces,  ladies  and  gentleman,  I  speak 
as  a  public  member  of  the  Madison  Memorial 
Commission — a  group  drawn  from  the  U.S. 
Senate,  the  House  of  Representatives,  and 
the  public  at  large.  Our  assignment  Is  to 
arrange,  in  the  Nation's  Capital,  a  suitable 
memorial  for  our  fourth  President.  I  do  not 
speak  for  the  Commission;  no  one  would  be 
brash  enough  to  attempt  this. 

Were  it  po.ssible  for  Mr.  Madison  to  join 
us  for  this  Interesting  ceremony.  I  have 
reason  to  believe  he  woiild  view  with  mixed 
emotions  the  commissioning  of  this  far- 
ranging  and  deadly  fighting  ship  which  bears 
his  name  He  would  doubtless  recall  with 
some  chagrin,  and  probably  no  little  an- 
guish, the  bleak  and  discouraging  days  that 
marked  the  close  of  August  1814.  when  dur- 
ing his  second  term  he  was  compelled  to  flee 
the  Capital  before  a  British  force  which  over- 
ran It.  He  would  recall  also.  I  think,  the 
poignant  news  that  had  reached  him  but  a 
few  weeks  before  the  Washington  disaster; 
the  ports  of  Prance  had  been  closed  to  our 
armed  vessels,  and  his  minister  had  been 
unable  to  secure  an  audience  with  Louis 
XVTn,  the  recently  returned  King.  Bona- 
parte, you  will  remember,  was  on  his  way 
to  Elba  for  a  somewhat  shorter  sojourn  than 
had  been  expected  by  either  friend  or  foe. 

However.  Mr.  Madison  would  remember 
with  satisfaction  the  rapidly  moving  events 


which  within  a  month's  time  transformed 
so  dramatically  the  American  scene.  And 
being  philosophically  Inclined  he  would  ap- 
preciate them  fully.  The  fierce  assault  on 
Baltimore  failed.  The  steady  pounding  by 
the  heavy  guns  of  Admiral  Cockburn's  ship)s 
had  lasted  not  2  hours,  the  time  the  admiral 
thought  necessary  to  reduce  Fort  McHenry, 
but  24  hours.  And  when  the  iron  storm 
lifted,  it  was  discovered  not  only  that  the 
naval  guns  had  failed  to  knock  out  Fort 
McHenrv,  but  that  the  midnight  attack  on 
Fort  Covington  by  British  Marines,  intended 
as  a  flanking  operation,  also  had  failed.  The 
assault  by  land  liad  collapsed  before  the 
stubborn  defenre  of  the  outpost  by  American 
naval  forces  under  Commodore  Rodgers. 

He  would  be  interested,  I  think,  In  the 
stirring  air  used  today.  Inquiring  as  to  the 
words  he  would  remember  them  as  those 
penned  by  young  Francis  Scott  Key,  to  whom 
he  had  given  permission  to  treat  with  the 
British  for  the  release  of  a  Maryland  physi- 
cian and  who  had  gone  on  shipboard  for  that 
purpose.  The  author  was  able  to  write  of 
the  bombardment  as  an  eye  witness  because 
he  had  been  detained  overnight  for  fear  he 
might  give  warning  of  the  impending  attack. 
These  words,  later  set  to  music,  became 
known,  quite  appropriately,  as  "The  Star- 
Spangled  Banner."  Mr.  Madison  would  be  a 
little  puzzled  to  learn  that  It  was  not  until 
1931  that  the  Congress  put  its  stamp  of 
approval  upon  "The  Star-Spangled  Banner" 
although  it  had  long  been  accepted  as  our 
national  anthem.  But  he  would  understand, 
I  am  sure,  that  things  are  not  to  be  hurried 
under   our  form  of  government. 

He  would  remember,  also  with  considerable 
satisfaction,  that  hard  on  the  heels  of  the 
turn  in  our  fortunes  in  Maryland  had  come 
the  Inspiring  news  from  the  North.  Com- 
modore Macdonough  had  scored  a  great 
triumph  on  Lake  Champlaln.  Admiral 
Mahan  was  to  write,  many  years  later,  that 
this  naval  victory  "more  than  any  other 
Incident  of  the  war  of  1812,  merits  the  epithet 
•decisive'."  The  thrust,  designed  to  cut  our 
country  in  two  by  seizing  the  Hudson  River 
Valley,"  was  turned  back.  The  fight  on 
Champlaln  was  Indeed  of  the  greatest  con- 
sequence to  the  young  Nation. 

I  am  sure  he  would  be  fascinated  by  this 
startllngly  new  ship,  powered  by  engines 
undreamed  of  in  his  day  and  armed  with 
missiles  so  powerful  and  so  destructive  as  to 
make  the  fighting  ships  of  1776  and  1812 
seem  but  toys.  And  I  am  certain  he  would  be 
gratified  to  learn  that  the  English  Common- 
weitlth  and  ourselves  are  now  bound  together 
in  the  defense  of  the  West  and  that  English 
men-of-war  are  seen  often  in  Hampton  Roads 
where  the  NATO  forces,  of  which  they  are 
an  Important  part,  maintain  a  ceaseless 
vigil.  He  would  be  reassured  by  the  fact 
that,  as  a  people,  we  appear  to  have  learned 
the  lesson  that  peace  cannot  be  purchased, 
nor  in  truth  maintained,  through  weakness 
and  timidity.  From  bitter  experience  he 
would  know  this  to  be  true. 

But  over  and  beyond  all  else  he  would  note 
with  the  greatest  satisfaction  that  the  quality 
of  our  naval  service  has  not  deteriorated  over 
the  years.  He  would  share  our  pride  In  the 
fact  "that  the  officers  and  men  who  are  to 
serve  this  mighty  ship  stand  In  the  great 
tradition  which  stretches  In  an  unbroken 
line  from  John  Paul  Jones  to  this  hour.  And 
he  would  understand  that  so  long  as  this  re- 
mains true  the  Republic,  to  the  formation  of 
which  he  had  such  a  profound  contribution, 
is  safe  and  secure.  And  he  would  be  happy 
that  his  distinguished  name  rests  in  such 
capable  hands. 


^ 


ORDER  OP  BUSINESS 
The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore.    Is   there   further  morning   busi- 
ness?    If  there  is  no  further  morning 
business,  morning  business  is  closed. 
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EXECUTIVE  SESSION 
Mr.  MANSFIFXD.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  that  the  Senate  pnxreed  to  the  con- 
sideration of  executlv,-  bu-smes-s,  to  con- 
sider the  nominat^unci  on  the  Executive 
Calendar. 

The  motion  wa^  at; reed  to;  and  the 
Senate  proceeded  to  the  consideration  of 
executive  busines.> 


The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered. 


EXECUTIVE  MESSAGES  REFERRED 
The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  prtf  tem- 
pore laid  before  the  Senate  me.s.sai;es 
from  the  President  of  the  United  States 
submitting  sundry  nominations  which 
were  referred  to  the  appropriate  com- 
mittees. 

(For  nominations  this  day  received, 
see  the  end  of  Senate  pr(X'eedin«s  ■ 

The  ACTING  PRE-IDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. If  there  bo  no  repxirts  of  com- 
mittees, the  nominatinn.s  on  the  Execu- 
tive Calendar  will  be  .stated 


U.S.  COAST  GUARD 
The    Chief    Clerk    proceeded    to   read 
sundry  nominations  in   the  U  S.   Coa.st 

Guard. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  Mr  President,  I 
ask  unanimou.s  con.->ent  that  theso  nom- 
inations be  coiusidered  en  bhx* 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  the  nomina- 
tions will  be  con.siderfxl  en  blfx-;  and. 
without  objection,  they  are  confirmed. 


AMB.\SS.\DORS 

The  Chief  Clerk  proceeded  to  read 
sundry  nomlnation.s  of  .\mba.s.sadors 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  coi^.sent  that  the.se  nom- 
inations be  considered  en  bloc 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  the  nomina- 
tions will  be  con.>idered  en  bloc:  and. 
without  objection,  they  are  confirmed. 


COMMISSIONER  OF  THE  DISTRICT 
OF  COLUMBIA 

The  Chief  Clerk  read  the  nomination 
of  John  B.  Duncan,  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, to  be  a  CDmnu.ssioner  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  for  a  term  of  3 
years,  and  until  his  successor  i5  ap- 
pointed and  qualified 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  the  nomina- 
tion is  confirmed 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  Mr  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Pre.sl- 
dent  l>e  imn\ediately  notifed  of  the  con- 
firmation of  the.!;*'  nominations. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  obj^^ction.  the  President 
will  be  notified  forthwith. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  Mr  President.  I 
sug"est  the  aix'-^^^nce  of  a  ouorum. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore.    The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 

the  roll. 

Mr  MANSFIEID.  Mr  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  may  be  rescmded. 


TEMPI. R-^RY  RErURN  TO  LEGISLA- 
TIVE SESSION 

Mr  MANSFIELD  Mr  President.  I 
ask  unanim.m.^  onn.sent  that  the  Senate 
go  out  of  executive  session  temporarily 
and  return  to  !et:islativo  se.sslon 

The  .ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
poie     Without  objection.  It  Is  so  ordered 


ITIE  CM  KNDAR 


Mr.  MANSPTELD  I  a.sk  unanimou.s 
consent  that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the 
con.sideratinn  of  mea.sures  on  the  caltni- 
dar.  beglniunt;  with  Calendar  No  1176, 
and  that  the  following  measures  be  con- 
.suk-red  m  sequence,  and  I  ask  unani- 
miius  consent  that  at  the  appropriate 
point  in  connection  with  the.se  measures. 
I  may  be  authorized  to  have  printed  In 
the  Record  excerpts  from  the  reports  or 
recommendations  and  stattments. 

The  ACTING  PRE.^inEN  I'  pro  tem- 
pore The  question  Is  on  agreeing  to  the 
motion  of  the  Senator  from  Montana 

The   motion   was   agreed  to 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore The  clerk  will  state  the  lirst  meas- 
ure to  be  considered 


AMENDMENT    OF    INTERNAL    REVE- 
NUE CODE  OF  19J4 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  iHR  730L  U3  amend  .section  341  of 
thf  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  19r)4.  which 
had  been  rept)rted  from  the  Committee 
on  Finance  with  amendment's,  on  pa^^e  3. 
at  the  b<^t;lnnlni:  of  line  9.  to  .strike  out 
"tion  This  parai;raph  .shall  apply  only 
if  the  transferee — "  and  m.sert  tion' 
This  paragraph  shall  apply  only  if  the 
transferee — ";  on  patie  4,  line  4,  after  the 
word  "interest",  to  in.sert  "and  unreal- 
ized receivables  or  fees  >  as  defined  in  sub- 
section (bi'4'>.":  on  pare  6.  line  22. 
after  the  word  "by",  to  insert  "the  first 
section  of ';  and  at  the  top  of  page  7,  to 
in.sert  a  new  section,  as  follows: 

t^zc  3  (III  Section  543(;ni2t  of  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Code  of  1954  (relating  to 
rents)  la  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  scntenc*-  "For 
purposes  of  applying  this  purugr-aph ,  royal- 
ties received  f^T  the  u.se  of.  or  for  the  privi- 
lege (if  using,  a  patent,  invention,  model,  or 
dealgn  (whether  or  not  patented),  secret 
formula  or  process,  or  any  other  slmll.ar  prop- 
erty right  ihall  be  treated  us  rent.  If  such 
prriperty  right  Is  also  used  by  the  cnrpora- 
tlon  recelvlni;  such  royalties  in  the  m:tnu- 
f:icture  or  production  of  tangible  pergonal 
property  held  for  lease  to  customers,  .ind  if 
the  amount  (computed  without  regard  to 
this  sentence)  ctmstltutlng  rent  from  such 
leases  to  customrrs  meets  the  requirements 
of  subparagraph   iA>." 

(2 1  The  amendment  made  by  subsection 
(a)  shall  apply  to  taxable  years  beginning 
after  December  31.   1963. 

The  amendments  were  acrreed   to. 

The  amendments  were  ordered  to  be 
ennro.ssed.  and  the  bill  to  be  read  a  third 
time. 

The  bill  <H.R.  7301'  was  read  a  third 
time,  and  pas.sed 


The  title  was  amended,  so  as  to  read: 
".'^n  act  to  amend  section  341  of  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Code  of  19,54.  relating 
to  collai  .>  ble  rorporations.  and  to  amend 
section  543aii2>  of  such  code,  relatini; 
t>  the  iMclusmn  of  rents  in  personal 
holdint;  comoai-.y  income  ■ 

Mr  MANSFIELD  Mr  President,  I 
ask  unainnvius  con.sent  to  have  pr.nted 
In  the  Reci'Ri  an  excerpt  from  the  re- 
port tNo.  1241'.  explaining  the  purixxses 
of  the  bill. 

There  bear.;  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

I      S  I'  M  M  A  R  Y 

Vour  rommltt.ee  hns  added  i  nmvlslon  to 
t^^e  H.'use  bill,  HR  T^0^  fi:.  well  a.s  m.iklng 
rpl.itlvcly  minor  mi>dlflcatl<ins  to  the  House- 
pas-sed  jj'i  .v..sloi;s 

H  H  T:!01  .is  p.i.^.setl  by  tl'.e  Hou.sc  nmends 
the  "r<ill;'p.slble  rorporutlon"  provi.sluns  of 
the  U\x  laws  so  that  they  will  not  apply  to 
tlie  sale  of  st<x-k  In  a  corporation  whlrh  con- 
sents to  A  sppclAl  tiix  treatment  on  aiiy  later 
dl.sposltlon  by  It  of  Its  assets  Under  th* 
bUl.  t!ie  corporation  must  consent  to  the 
recotjnltlon  of  gain  on  dlsposltlon.s  by  the 
rorporat.on  of  Its  assets  In  the  siimc  manner 
as  If  these  a.ssets  had  been  sold  for  their  fair 
market  value  The  gain  reco>t!il/ed  will  be 
ordinary  Income.  If  ordinary  Income  would 
have  been  recoRnl/ed  on  a  sale  of  the  iissieu 
by  the  corp<irnti(in.  and  will  be  oapit^il  gain 
If  caplt-il  gain  woiild  have  been  reou^jnlzed 
on  such  a  sale 

The  Treasury  Department  has  Indlcuted 
that  It  does  not  object  to  the  House-p.issed 
provision  or  to  the  amendments  made  In  it 
by  vi">ur  committee 

Your  <-i.ii:niltree  has  added  an  amendmen*. 
de.iUnu  vnth  the  definition  of  rents  In  defin- 
ing i)eri'>nal  holdlint  company  Income  ThU 
amendment  provides  that  In  certain  circum- 
stances. roy.iUles  received  for  the  jirUUeireor 
using  a  patent  Invention,  or  similar  pmpertT 
are  to  be  treated  as  rent  If  the  patent,  etc, 
also  Is  used  by  the  corporation  In  the  manu- 
facture of  personal  property  which  it  lease* 
to  customers  The  Treasury  Department  hs* 
Ip.dlcited  that  It  does  not  object  to  thl* 
amendment. 

tr      roLLAPSIBLE    CORPORATION    PROVISIONS 

PreF<nt  law  A  collapsible  corporation  U. 
l:i  .;ene^ral,  a  corporation  used  to  enable  the 
sh.ireholders  to  realize  the  Rain  on  propertT 
owned  by  the  corporation  without  the  recog- 
nition of  taxable  gain  to  the  corporator 
Preqtien'ly.  the  gain  which  would  hj-.vp  beea 
rec.ii;:il7.;^d  to  the  corporation  would  have 
been  ordinary  Income  Instead  of  the  capital 
gain  normally  recognized  to  sh.nrehulder? 
To  prevent  thir  result  the  present  statute 
provides  that  gain  resulting  from  the  siUe  o'. 
stock  of  a  "collapsible  corporation"  Is  treated 
as  ordinary  liiCome 

Reasons  for  bill  —The  problem  v.-lth  whlc.'". 
the  first  section  of  this  bill  deal.s  centen 
around  the  s;ilc  of  stock  of  a  corporation  that 
Is  r;  pldly  growing  and  expects  to  continue 
In  buslnfs?s  but  which  holds  constructed  or 
pr<xluced  properties  which  are  worth  sub- 
stantially more  th.in  their  co.st  and  upor 
which  there  has  not  been  substantial  realiza- 
tion of  the  profits  to  be  derived  from  the 
properties  The  shareholders,  throu^'h  a  sale 
of  stock  (whether  or  not  through  a  "public 
ofTermg'  ) .  would  like  to  capiUiU/e  '>n  the 
future  prospects  of  this  growing  conipanv 
The  buyers  of  the  stock  clearly  Intend  W 
have  the  corp<jration  continue  In  bu.smes* 
However,  on  such  a  stock  sale,  the  curpora- 
tlijn  might  be  regarded  us  fitting  prccl.sely  in- 
to the  literal  definition  of  a  collnp.slble  cor- 
por.-.tlon  (under  sec  241(b))  If  the  share- 
holders lntei>ded  Uj  sell  the  stock  of  the  cor- 
poration prior  to  the  re;:llzatlon  bv  the  cor- 
poration of  a  subsuintlal  part  of  i::e  IncoB* 
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t,)  fx'  dr^rived  from  the  constructed  or  pro- 
duced property  Moreover,  the  corporation 
usually  cannot  qualify  under  any  of  the  sev- 
eral exustmg  e\cepilo!.s.  principally  because 
It'hiis  rot  had  a  sabsUintial  prior  business 
(i!j.tnrv  ai;d  Is  growing  rapidly. 

Expianiition  of  bill:  This  section  meets 
the  problem  described  above  by  providing 
that  tl-.e  collapsible  provisions  will  not  apply 
to  the  siile  of  stock  In  a  corporation  which 
consents  to  a  special  type  of  tax  treatment 
described  below.  The  treatment  provided 
hus  the  effect  of  as.-^urlng  that  ultimately 
there  will  be  the  s..me  t.ix  consequences  as  If 
the  asf  eis  had  been  sold  before  the  stock. 

In  general,  tlic  sale  of  the  corporation's 
stock  Is  not  tn  he  treated  as  a  collapsible 
sale.  If  the  corporation  consents  to  the  recog- 
nition of  ^:aln  bv  it  on  every  disposition  of 
assets  (Other  than  cert.'.in  capital  assets) 
owned  I  or  held  under  option)  by  the  corpora- 
tion on  the  date  of  .s;ile  The  assets  subject 
to  this  special  treatment  are  referred  to  In 
the  bill  as  "subsection  (f)  a.«:sets."  Thus, 
fiir  example,  notwithstanding  the  provision 
In  the  tax  laws  relating  to  the  nonrecognl- 
tion  of  gain  or  loss  on  the  distribution  of 
propertv  in  partial  or  C(^niplete  liquidation 
isec  3361  or  the  provision  relating  to  non- 
recoguitlon  of  gain  or  loss  on  sales  or  ex- 
chan^fes  In  connection  with  certain  1-year 
liquidations  i  sec  337  I .  a  consenting  corpora- 
tion would  be  required  to  recognize  gain  on 
the  disposition  of  Its  subsection  if)  ajssets  In 
either  uf  these  cases  This  rule  providing 
rtHOKiiUion  of  gain  does  not  apply  If  the 
subsection  (fi  assets  are  transferred  In  one 
of  various  Uix-free  transactions  In  which  the 
coet  or  other  basis  carries  over  to  the  re- 
cipient corporation  If  that  corporation  con- 
sents to  the  special  UiX  treatment  provided 
in  this  bill  w.th  respect  to  the  assets  re- 
ceived The  rule  does  apply,  however  (I.e., 
train  is  recognized).  If  the  recipient  corpora- 
tion di>es  not  so  consent  or  Is  a  tax-exempt 
orirsiu.-  itlon. 

Your  committee  has  amended  the  House- 
p.'.s.sed  bin  in  one  particular.  This  amend- 
rr.cMt  in.ike.s  it  clear  that  "unrealized  receiv- 
ables or  fees"  (as  defined  in  subsec.  (b)(4) 
"f  .<;ec  341  i  are  included  in  the  class  of  "sub- 
section (f)"  assets.  Your  committee  does 
not  Intend  that  any  Implication  be  drawn 
from  this  as  to  the  tax  status  of  "unrealized 
receivables  or  fees"  in  any  other  context. 

This  provision  will  not  apply  to  a  share- 
holder who  had  sold  stock  of  another  con- 
sent inp  corporation  within  the  preceding  5 
years,  aid  Is  effective  only  with  respect  to 
trans..ct:ons  after  the  date  of  the  enactment 
of  this  bin 

The  relief  provided  by  this  provision  Is 
b;ised  up.)n  the  theory  that  If  an  Individual 
sells  stock  In  a  sliigle  corporation  and  this 
corporati',>n  continues  In  existence  and  real- 
izes the  t'ain  on  the  constructed  or  produced 
property,  there  can  be  no  elimination  of  tax 
at  the  rorpor.te  level  with  respect  to  this 
property  Thus,  under  these  circumstances, 
the  principal  problem  at  which  the  collapsi- 
ble corpor.iilon  provl.slon  is  directed  would 
not  exist,  and  your  committee  agreed  with 
the  Hou.'-e  that  It  would  be  unnecessary  to 
apply  the  coUTipslble  provisions  to  the  stock- 
holders of  such  a  corporation  upon  their  sale 
of  Its  stock.  If  the  corporation  continues 
in  existence  and  in  the  normnl  course  of  busi- 
ness reall7es  the  g.iln  inherent  In  the  subsec- 
tion (f )  assets  It  will  be  treated  as  any  other 
corporation  where  the  stock  had  not  been 
sold.  On  the  other  h:'.nd.  if  the  consenting 
corporation  Is  liquid  ited,  the  .special  tax 
tre.fment  associated  with  the  consent  pro- 
vided l)y  this  prnviMon  would  require  It  to 
pay  a  t.ix  on  the  unrealized  appreciation  of 
Its  subsection  (f)  a.ssets  when  they  are  dis- 
tributed.    Thus  the  unreilized  appreciation 


Tl.i    T, IX -free  transactions  referred  to  are 
those    provided    for    by    sees.    332.    351,    361, 

371(a),  und  374ia). 


In  the  subsection  (f)  assets  does  not  escape 
tax  m  any  case. 

It  should  be  noted  tliat  if  the  purchaser 
Is  not  Interested  in  the  corjjoration  as  a  going 
concern  but  Intends  to  liquidate  It  to  secure 
the  assets,  then  the  selling  shareholder  will 
be  in  no  better  position  than  he  would  be 
under  existing  law  if  the  corporation  sold  the 
properties  and  then  were  liquidated.  This  Is 
true  because  such  a  purch.iser  in  his  offering 
price  would  take  into  account  the  potential 
Federal  tax  liability  on  the  unrealized  ap- 
preciation In  the  assets.' 

On  the  other  hand,  this  provision  will 
benefit  one  who  sells  to  a  purchaser  who  in- 
tends to  continue  the  corporate  business. 
&uch  a  purchaser  would,  of  course,  also  allow 
for  the  built-in  future  tax  liabilities  arising 
from  the  consent  but  these  liabilities  would 
be  no  different  from  those  arising  where  a 
going  business  was  purchased  where  the  col- 
lapsible provisions  are  not  applicable.  Of 
course,  the  purchase  price  in  such  .i  case 
would  Include  an  amount  for  the  "going 
concern"  value  of  the  business. 

Effective  date. — The  new  rule  provided  by 
the  first  section  of  this  bill  Is  to  apply  with 
respect  to  transactions  after  the  date  cf  en- 
actment of  the  bill. 

Revenue  effect. — It  Is  believed  that  the  first 
section  of  this  bill  will  have  a  negligible 
effect  on  revenues 

nl.  CERTAIN  PERSON.^L  HOLDING  COMPANY 
INCOME  DERIVED  FROM  THE  USE  OF  PAT- 
ENTS,   ETC. 

The  Revenue  Act  of  1964  made  substantial 
changes  in  the  personal  holding  company 
provisions  of  prior  law.  One  of  these  changes 
relates  to  the  definition  of  "personal  holding 
company  Income"  In  cases  where  the  corpo- 
ration involved  receives  a  substantial  part  of 
Its  gross  Income  from  the  rental  of  real  or 
personal  property. 

Under  the  law  prior  to  the  enactment  of 
the  Revenue  Act  of  1964  personal  holding 
company  Income  did  not  Include  rents  from 
real  or  personal  property  where  these  repre- 
sented 50  percent  or  more  of  the  corpora- 
tion's Income.  Where  less  than  this  percent- 
age of  the  corporation's  gross  Income  was 
rental  Income,  the  rent  was  treated  as  per- 
sonal holding  company  Income  along  with 
other  Investment-type  Income  of  the  corpo- 
ration. In  general,  it  was  tliought  that 
where  rental  income  represented  the  major 
activity,  the  activity  Involved  was  more  like- 
ly to  be  of  an  active  rather  than  a  passive 
character. 

Under  the  law  as  amended  by  the  Revenue 
Act  of  1964,  certain  modifications  were  made 
In  this  50  percent  test:  Under  the  new  pro- 
vision adjusted  Income  from  rents  must  be 
50  percent  or  more  of  adjusted  ordinary 
gross  Income.-'  In  addition,  however,  Con- 
gress In  the  Revenue  Act  of  1964  added  a 
second  test  providing  that  rental  income 
Is  to  be  characterized  I's  passive  (or  per- 
sonal holding  company  income)  even  where 
It  meets  the  50-percent  test  if.  apart  from 
the  rental  income,  more  than  10  percent  of 
the  undistributed  ordinary  gross  income  of 
the  company  Is  personal  holding  company 
Income.  T'..e  Intent  of  this  second  test  was 
to  give  i^.ssurai.ce  fiat  the  rciitul  Income 
cannot  be  used  to  shelter  any  appreciable 
amount  of  other  passive  Income. 

It  has  come  to  the  attention  of  your  com- 
mittee that  the  effect  of  this  10-pcrcent  test 
In  its  present  form  Is  to  chnracterl/e  some 
closely  held  corporations,  which  are  pri- 
marily manufacturing  enterprises,  as  per- 
sonal    holding     companies.     For     example, 


'Adjusted  rental  Income  In  this  case  Is 
gross  rents  less  Interest,  taxes,  depreciation 
on  rental  property,  and  rents  paid.  The 
same  deductions  are  also  made  In  arriving 
at  adjusted  ordinary  gross  income,  as  well 
as  certain  other  deductions  not  of  concern 
here. 


where  a  closely  held  corporation  derives  most 
of  its  income  from  the  leasing  of  tangible 
personal  property  which  It  manufactured  by 
using  certain  p;itent.  secret  processes,  or 
otner  similar  property  rights  which  it  held, 
but  also  receives  royalties  from  the  use  of 
these  patents,  etc..  if  these  royalties  exceed 
10  percent  of  the  corporation's  ordinary 
gross  income  (unless  this  income  is  dis- 
tributed) this  will  result  In  the  failure  of 
the  company  to  meet  the  10-percent  test 
added  by  the  Revenue  Act  of  1964.  As  a 
result,  both  the  royalties  and  the  rent  from 
leasi.-.g  the  personal  property  are  treated 
in  such  a  case  as  personal  holding  company 
income. 

Your  committee  does  not  believe  that 
Congress  intended  to  treat  corporations  as 
personal  holding  companies  if  they  are  en- 
gaged in  the  normal  operation  of  a  manufac- 
turing enterprise,  utilizing  patents  and 
k  .ow-how  to  manufacture  products  for  lease 
merely  bec.tuse  they  also  obtain  royalty  In- 
com*"   from   this   patent,    and  so   forth, 

The  amendment  added  by  your  commit- 
tee modifies  the  10-percent  test  (sec.  543(a) 
(2i  I  to  provide  that  royalties  received  from 
patents,  inventions,  models,  design!,  secret 
formulas  or  processes,  or  other  similar 
property  rights  are  to  be  treated  as  "rent" 
in  applying  the  10-percent  test  where  these 
patents,  etc.,  are  also  used  by  the  corpora- 
tion In  the  manufacture  of  tangible  personal 
property  held  by  It  for  lease  to  customers. 
However,  royalty  income  In  such  a  case  Is 
to  be  treated  as  rental  Income  only  In  those 
cases  where  the  rental  Income  from  leases 
under  such  patents,  etc.  (without  treating 
the  royalties  as  rental  Income),  represents 
50  percent  or  more  of  the  adjusted  gross 
ordinary  Income  of  the  corporation.  Thus, 
In  those  cases  where  this  rental  Income  al- 
ready meets  the  50-percent  test,  royalty 
Income  to  the  extent  derived  from  patents 
used  In  the  manufacture  of  property  for 
rent  Is  not  to  result  In  the  failure  of  the 
company  to  meet  the  10-percent  test,  and, 
therefore,  will  not  result  In  such  a  case  In 
the  rental  income  being  characterized  as 
personal  holding  company  Income  merely 
because  of  the  presence  of  the  royalty 
Income. 

The  new  provision  applies  to  taxable  years 
beginning  after  December  31,  1963,  the  years 
affected  by  the  amendments  made  by  the 
Revenue  Act  of  1964  to  the  personal  holding 
company   provisions. 

This  provision  Is  expected  to  result  In  a 
negligible  loss  of  revenue. 

rV.    TECHNICAL      EXPLANATION      OF     COLLAPSIBLE 
CORPORATION   PROVISIONS 

Subsection  (a)  of  the  first  section  of  the 
bill  amends  section  341  of  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code  of  1954  (relating  to  collapsible 
corporations)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof 
a  new  subsection  (f).  The  new  subsection 
contains  an  exception  to  the  general  rule  of 
section  341(a)(1)  which  characterizes  gain 
from  the  sale  or  exchange  of  stock  in  a  col- 
lapsible corporation  which  Is  held  for  more 
than  6  months  as  gain  from  the  sale  or  ex- 
change of  property  which  is  not  a  capital  as- 
set. The  new  subsection  provides,  in  general, 
that  section  341(a)(1)  shall  not  apply  to  a 
sale  of  stock  of  a  corporation  If  such  corpora- 
tion consents  to  recognize  gain  on  any  future 
disposition  by  it  of  its  "subsection  (f )  assets" 
(defined,  generally,  as  assets  of  the  corpora- 
tion other  than  certain  capital  assets,  owned 
or  held  under  option  on  the  date  the  stock 
of  the  corporation  is  sold)  and  if  the  sale  of 
the  stock  is  made  within  the  6-month  period 
after  the  consent  is  filed.  A  corporation 
which  consents  to  the  special  tax  treatment 
provided  in  the  new  subsection  does  not 
thereby  become  noncoUapsible;  the  relief 
provided  by  the  subsection  extends  only  to 
those  shareholders  of  the  consenting  cor- 
poration who  meet  the  particular  require- 
ments contained  therein.     The  fact  that  a 
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corporation  consents  to  the  provisions  of  sub- 
section if  I  Is  not  to  affect  the  determination 
id  to  whether  it  is  a  collapsible  corporation. 

In  general 

Paragraph  i  1  i  of  the  new  subsection  pro- 
vides that  seclion  341 1  a)  ill  shall  not  apply 
to  a  sale  of  stock  of  a  corporation  (other 
than  a  sale  to  the  Issuing  corporation!  if 
such  corporation  consents  to  have  the  provi- 
sions of  paragr.\ph  i  2  i  of  the  new  subsection 
ipply  Thus,  the  benedts  of  the  new  sub- 
section are  not  a'. ailable  in  rei.pect  of  gain 
derived  by  shareholders  from  transactions 
described  m  sectu.n  341ia)i2i.  relating  to 
distrlbiiiioi:s  in  partial  or  complete  liquida- 
tion of  a  corpor.ition  which  are  treated  as  In 
part  or  full  p.iynient  in  exchange  for  stock. 
or  from  trans.u'.ions  described  In  section 
341(a)  i3i.  rela'.iiig  to  certain  distributions 
by  a  corporation  which  are  treated  under 
section  3ul  (c  I  I  3)  ( Ai  in  the  same  manner  as 
^jrtin  from  the  sale  or  exchange  of  property. 

The  consent  which  is  required  of  a  cor- 
poration under  paragraph  ill  of  the  new 
subsection  i  f  i  is  to  be  made  at  such  time  and 
in  such  manner  as  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  or  his  deleijate  may  by  regulations 
prescribe.  Such  consent  shall  apply  with 
respect  to  eacli  sale  of  stock  by  shareholders 
uf  the  con.senting  corporation  made  within 
the  6-month  period  beginrftng  with  the  date 
on  which  the  consent  is  tiled.  A  corpora- 
tion may  file  as  many  consents  as  it  wishes. 
If  a  consent  13  hied  by  a  corporation  pur- 
suant to  the  provisions  of  paragraph  i  1 )  and 
a  shareholder  sells  his  st<jclc  in  such  corpora- 
tion at  any  time  during  the  applicable  6- 
month  period,  then  the  consent  cannot 
thereafter  be  revoked  by  the  corporation, 
and  any  subsequent  determination  to  the 
effect  that  the  corporation  was  not  a  col- 
lapsible corporation  within  the  meaning  of 
section  341(b)  on  the  date  of  such  sale  does 
not  vitiate  the  consent:  that  Is,  the  corpora- 
tion remains  subject  to  the  special  tax  treat- 
ment provided  In  subsection  (fi(2)  on  any 
subsequent  disposition  of  subsection  ifl 
assets. 

Recognition  of  gain 

Parasnraph  r2)  of  the  new  subsection  pro- 
vides the  special  tax  treatment  applicable  to 
■orporati  >ns  which  consent  to  such  treat- 
ment under  subsection  (fi(li  Paragraph 
I 'J)  pr^^.vidcs  that  If  a  "subsection  ifi  a«set" 
I  as  defined  In  s°c  341  ( f  i  1 4  i  Is  disposed  of  at 
any  time  by  a  consenting  corporation  (or,  If 
sec.  341(f  I  (3)  applies,  by  a  transferee  corpo- 
nktlon  .  then  the  amount  by  which  the 
nmount  realized  i  in  the  case  of  a  disposition 
which  is  a  sale,  exchange,  or  Involuntary 
f-onvers; on  1 ,  or  by  which  the  fair  market 
value  of  such  asset  <  in  the  case  of  any  other 
disposition),  exceeds  the  adjusted  basis  of 
such  asset  i<^  to  be  treated  as  gain  to  the 
consenting  corporation  i  or  to  the  transferee 
'"orporation)  from  the  sale  or  exchange  of 
•luch  asset.  Such  gain  shall  be  recognized 
notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of  sub- 
title A  of  the  code  but  only  to  the  extent 
such  g.iln  Is  not  recognized  imder  any  other 
provision  of  subtitle  A  of  the  code  The 
■.•mount  of  gHtn  is  determined  separately  for 
paoh  subsection  (fi  assets  disposed  of  by  the 
corporation 

The  prrjvlslons  of  paragraph  (2)  of  the  new 
subsection  (f)  may  be  Illustrated  by  the 
following  examples; 

Example  (1)  Corporation  X,  a  consenting 
corporation,  distributes  a  subsection  <f  i  as- 
^et  to  it5  shareholders  In  complete  or  partial 
liquidation  of  the  corporation  The  asset. 
at  the  time  of  the  distribution.  Is  held  by 
the  corporation  primarily  for  sale  to  cu.stom- 
ers  In  the  ordinarv  course  of  business  and 
has  an  adjusted  b.isis  of  91.000  and  a  fair 
market  value  of  92,000  Under  section  341 
(f)(2).  the  «"xces3  of  the  fair  market  value 
of  the  asset  over  Its  adjusted  basis  Is  treated 
as  gain  from  the  sale  or  pxchnnge  of  prop- 
erty   which    Is    neither    a    capital    asset    nor 


property  described  In  section  1231  Corpo- 
ration X  recognizes  the  •1,000  gain  as  ordi- 
nary Income  even  thovigh.  In  the  absence  at 
section  341(f  m2»,  section  338  would  preclude 
the  recopnltlon  of  such  gnln  ^ 

Example  (2)  :  Corporation  Y.  .i  consenting 
corporation,  distributes  a  subsection  (f)  as- 
set to  Its  shareholders  ns  a  dividend.  The 
nsset,  at  the  time  of  the  distribution.  Is  prop- 
erty described  In  section  1231  and  has  an 
adjusted  basis  of  »6 UOO  and  a  fair  market 
value  of  $8,000  Under  si-ctlon  341(fi(2). 
the  excess  of  the  fair  m-irkct  value  of  the 
as.'^et  over  Its  adjusted  basis,  or  $2,000,  Is 
treated  by  rorporntlon  Y  as  gain  from  the 
sale  or  exchange  of  property  which  Is  de- 
scrtb"d  tn  section  1231.  Corporation  Y  rec- 
o-^nlzes  the  $2  000  gain  even  though.  In  the 
absence  of  section  341(f)(a).  section  SlKal 
would  preclude  the  recognition  of  such  gain. 

Example  i3i  ;  Assume  the  same  facta  as  In 
eximple  i2t  except  that  the  subsection  (f) 
asset  is  section  1245  property  having  a  "re- 
computed basis"  fas  denned  In  sec  12461  a i 
(2 1  I  of  $7  200  Since  the  recomputed  basis 
of  the  asset  Is  lower  than  Its  fair  market 
value,  the  excess  of  recomputed  ba.«;l8  over 
adjusted  basis,  or  $1,200,  Is  terated  as  ordi- 
nary Income  under  section  1245(a)(1).  The 
remaining  amount,  which  Is  tre.ited  as  gain 
under  section  341(f)(2),  or  $800,  Is  recog- 
nized under  such  section  as  gain  from  the 
sale  or  exchange  of  property  described  In 
section  1231 
RrcepHon  for  certain  tax-free  tranatctlons 

Paragrnph  (3)  of  the  new  subsection  pro- 
vides an  exception  to  the  recognition  provi- 
sions of  paragrnph  (2)  Under  pnraqruph  (3i 
If  the  bas's  of  a  subsection  (fi  a.^sct  In  the 
hands  of  a  tr.msferee  corporation  Is  deter- 
mined by  reference  to  Its  basis  in  the  hands 
of  the  transferor  corporation  by  reason  of 
the  application  of  certain  sections  of  the 
code  providing  fo|  non recognition  treatment, 
and  If  the  transferee  acrees  (at  such  time,  and 
In  such  m.inrer  us  the  Secretary  <^t  the  Tress- 
ury  or  his  delegate  mc.y  by  regiihttlons  pre- 
scribe i  to  have  the  provisions  of  subsec- 
tion (f  I  i2)  apply  to  any  disposition  bv  It  of 
such  subsection  (fi  asset,  then  the  amount 
of  gain  Is  limited  to  the  gain  recognized  by 
the  transferor  under  such  nonrecognltlon 
sections.  The  nonrecognltlon  sections  re- 
ferred to  are  the  following  Section  332  (re- 
lating to  distributions  In  liquidation  of  an 
80  percent  or  more  controlled  subsidiary  cor- 
poration):  section  351  (relating  to  transfers 
to  a  corporation  controlled  by  the  trans- 
feror): section  361  (relating  to  exchanges 
pursuant  to  certain  corporate  reorganiza- 
tions! ,  section  371(a)  (relating  to  exchanges 
pursuant  to  certain  receivership  and  bank- 
ruptcy proceedings):  and  section  374(a)  (re-' 
latlng  to  exc'ianeet  piirsuant  to  certain  rail- 
road reorganizations  I  The  iigreement  mnde 
bv  the  transferee  corporation  does  not  con- 
vert It  Into  a  cfjnsentlng  corporr-.tlon.  thereby 
permitting  Its  shareholders  to  gain  the  bene- 
fit of  the  relief  provided  by  the  new  subsec- 
tion (f)  Such  relief  would  be  available  to 
the  shareholders  of  the  transferee  corpora- 
tion only  If  the  transferee  files  a  consent  as 
provided  In  subsection  ifXl)  Subsection 
(f)(3)  does  not  apply  to  a  disposition  of 
property  to  an  organization  which  Is  exempt 
from  tax  imposed  by  chapter  1  of  the  code, 
but  no  Implication  Is  Intended  as  to  whether 
a  transfer  to  such  an  exempt  organization 
could  or  could  not  qualify  for  nonrecognl- 
tlon under  the  sections  of  the  code  referred 
to  In  subsection  (f)(3). 

The  provisions  of  paragraph  (3)  of  the  new 
subsection  (fi  may  be  illustrated  bv  the  fol- 
lowing example: 

Example:  Corporation  X,  In  exchange  for 
its  voting  stock  worth  $20  000  a.".d  91.000 
cash,  acquires  the  entire  property  of  cor- 
poration Y  (an  unencumbered  apartment 
building)  In  a  transaction  which  Is  described 
in  section  368ia)(2)(B)    and   which,  there- 


fore, qualifies  as  a  reorganization  under  sec- 
tion 36aiai(lMCi  The  ap.irtment  biUd. 
tng,  which  In  the  hands  of  corporation  Y.  % 
consenting  corporation.  Is  a  subsection  (fi 
p-sset,  h.is  an  adjusted  basis  of  $15,000.  and. 
a  fair  market  value  of  $21,000  The  basij 
of  the  apartment  house  In  the  hands  or 
corporation  X  1?  determined  by  re'erei^e  t. 
Its  basis  In  the  hands  of  corporation  Y  by 
reason  of  the  application  of  section  301 

Thus,  under  se<-tlon  341(f)(3),  If  corpo- 
ration  X  agrees  to  have  the  provisions  cf 
section  341(f)(2)  apply  to  any  disposition 
by  it  of  the  apartment  house,  the  j-.iln  recg. 
nlz-Kl  to  corporation  Y  under  section  341  (fi 
(2)  Is  limited  to  $1,000,  since  ."uch  f mount 
was  not  distributed  and  th(  refore  would  b« 
recognized  by  corporation  Y  under  section 
361(b)  However.  If  corporation  X  does  not 
go  'igree,  the  ^.'Xn  recognized  by  corporritlcn 
Y  will  be  $6,(X)0,  that  Is,  the  gain  of  $1,000 
recognized  under  section  361  ibi,  plus  $5,000 
gain  recognized  under  section  341if)(2i 
In  either  case  If  section  1245  or  1250  applies 
some,  or  all,  of  the  gain  may  be  recognized 
under  such  sections  In  lieu  of  section 
341(f )(2i. 

Subsection    (/)    asftpt   denned 

Paragrajih  (4)  of  the  new  subsection  con- 
tains the  definition  of  the  term  "subsection 
(f)  asset"  Subsection  (f)  assets  are  the 
ns,sets  of  the  corporation  with  rer.pect  t 
which  the  special  t;'X  conseqiiences  described 
In  paragrnph  (2)  apply  A  subsection  if 
ii.ss-et  Is  defined  as  any  property  which  as  f 
the  date  of  any  sale  of  stock  made  dunr.j 
the  applicable  6-month  period  of  a  consent- 
ing corporation  Is  not  a  capital  asset  and  L« 
property  owned  by.  or  subject  to  an  option 
to  acquire  held  by,  the  consenting  corpo.-a- 
tlon.  For  purposes  of  this  definition,  land 
or  any  Interest  In  real  property,  such  as  a 
leasehold  Interest  will,  In  no  event,  be 
treated  as  ii  capital  asset.  An  Interest  in 
real  property  does  not  IncUide  a  mc-e  secu- 
rity Interest,  such  as  a  mortvrai^e  Also,  for 
purposes  of  this  definition  "unrealized  re- 
ceivables" or  "fees"  (as  defined  In  siibsec 
lb)(4i  of  sec  341)  will.  In  no  event,  be 
treated  as  capital  itssets 

If,  with  respect  to  any  property  described 
m  subsection  (f)(3)(A),  manufacturing 
construction,  or  production  has  commenced 
by  either  the  consenting  corporation  or  an- 
other perwin  before  any  date  of  sale  de- 
scribed In  such  subsection,  a  con.sentlne  cor- 
poration's subsection  (f)  asset,s  will  Include 
any  property  resulting  from  such  manu- 
facture, construction,  or  production.  Thus, 
for  example.  If.  on  the  date  of  any  sale  of 
stock  within  the  6-month  period,  construc- 
tion or  production  has  commenced  on  a  tract 
of  land  to  be  used  for  residential  housing 
or  on  a  television  series,  the  term  "sub- 
section (f)  a.'iset"  includes  the  residential 
homes  or  the  television  tapes  resulting  from 
the  future  construction,  etc  ,  by  tlie  con- 
senting corporation  (or  a  transferee  corpo- 
ration which  has  agreed  to  the  application 
of  subsec  (f)(2i  )  If  land  or  any  Interest 
In  real  property  (other  than  a  securltf  inter- 
est) i£  owned  or  held  under  an  option  on  the 
date  of  any  sale  during  the  6-month  period 
this  same  rule  applies  if  construction  com- 
mences within  2  years  after  the  date  of  any 
such  sale.  Fur  purposes  of  paragraph  (41. 
the  term  "commenced"  means  any  activity 
which  constitutes  the  commencement  of 
manufacture,  etc.,  within  the  meaning  of 
section  341. 

The  provisions  of  paracraph  I4)  of  ne* 
subsection  (f)  may  be  Illustrated  bv  the  fol- 
lowing examples: 

Example  ( 1 )  Corporation  X  files  a  onsent 
to  the  application  of  subsection  (f)i2)  on 
January  I,  1965  Shareholder  A  owns  100 
percent  of  the  outstanding  stock  of  the  roc- 
sentlng  corporation  on  January  I  1965  an'' 
he  sells  5  percent  of  the  sti^k  on  Jan'.iary  3 
1965;    10  percent  on  February    10.   19fi5:  and 


1  percent  on  May  1.  1965.  No  other  sales  of 
X  stock  were  made  during  the  6-month  pe- 
riod be^-inning  January  1.  1965,  On  January 
;  X  owns  an  apartment  building  and  on 
March  1  X  buys  an  office  building.  X's  sub- 
sei-tion  if)  as.sets  include  the  apartment 
bui'.ding  owned  on  January  1  and  the  office 
buildme  purchased  on  March  1. 

Example  12)  As.'iume  the  same  facts  as  In 
example  i  1  i  except  that  on  January  1.  1965. 
X  al.«i'  ov.ns  a  tract  of  raw  land.  On  April 
i  iiit'5.  construction  of  a  residential  housing 
project  is  commenced  on  the  tract  of  land. 
Corporation  X's  subsection  (f)  assets  will 
include  the  tract  of  land  plus  the  resulting 
inipr  .veineius  to  iheh.nd  1  his  result  would 
nut  be  ch.imted  if  construction  of  the  resi- 
dential housing  project  was  not  commenced 
until  July  1.  liHit)  since  the  construction  was 
conunenced  within  2  years  after  May  1.  1965. 
Five-yenr  limUation  as  to  shareholder 

P.ira(.traph  i5i  of  the  new  subsection  pro- 
vides that  the  provisions  of  paragraph  (1) 
of  such  subsection  shall  not  apply  to  the 
sale  of  stock  by  a  shareholder  of  a  consent- 
ing corporation  if,  during  the  5-year  period 
ending  on  the  d;itc  of  such  sale,  such  share- 
holder (or  any  person  related  to  such  share- 
holder within  the  meanlnp  of  section  341(e) 
(8)  I  A)  sold  any  stock  of  an  ;ther  consenting 
corporation  within  any  f^-month  period  be- 
ginning on  a  date  on  which  a  consent  was 
tiled  under  sui  seciioii  (f)(1)  by  such  other 
corporation  I'his  para^-raph  does  not  pre- 
vent a  shareholder  of  a  consenting  corpora- 
tion from  selling  additional  shares  of  the 
stock  of  such  same   consenting  corporation. 

Special  rule  for  storkoicnership  in  other 
corporations 

Paragraph  ( ti  i  of  the  new  subsection  pro- 
vides a  special  rule  applicable  to  a  corpora- 
tion I  hereinafter  referred  to  as  "owning  cor- 
poration") which  owns  5  percent  or  more  In 
value  of  the  outstanding  stock  of  another 
corporation.  In  such  a  case.  In  addition  to 
the  consent  which  Is  required  imder  sub- 
section (f)(1)  by  the  owning  corporation, 
each  of  the  other  corporations  in  which  the 
owning  corporation  has  such  an  Interest 
must  also  tile  a  consent  Paragraph  (6) 
provides  that  a  i-oiisent  filed  by  an  owning 
corporation  shall  not  be  valid  with  respect 
to  a  sale  of  Its  sto'-k  durinp:  the  applicable 
fi-nionth  period  unless  each  corporation,  5 
percent  or  more  in  value  of  the  outstanding 
stixk  of  which  is  (.iwned  by  the  owning  cor- 
p  iratmn  --n  the  diite  of  such  sale,  files  (w!Ui- 
in  a  6-month  period  ending  on  the  date  of 
such  sale)  a  valid  consent  under  subsection 
(f)  (1)  with  respect  to  sales  of  Its  own  stock. 
Thus,  for  example,  assume  corporation  X 
owns  80  percent  ot  the  only  class  of  stock  of 
corporation  Y  on  January  1.  1966.  the  date 
on  which  a  shareholder  of  corporation  X  sells 
Xs  st.;x-k,  .^ss\lme  further  that  corporation 
X  filed  a  consent  on  November  1.  1965.  In 
order  :  r  The  c.n.sen.t  filed  by  corporation  X 
to  be  •.  ,r,:d  with  respect  t<i  the  sale  of  Its 
stock  on  January  1,  1966.  corporation  Y  must 
have  filed  during  the  6-month  period  end- 
ing i:)n  Januarv  1  1066  a  valid  consent  under 
subsection  (f  i  1 1 1  with  respect  to  sales  of  its 
6  took 

Paragraph  (6i  of  the  nev  subsection  fur- 
ther provides  that  lor  ptirpces  of  applying 
p.iragraph  (4)  of  the  new  subsection  to  a 
corporation.  5  percent  or  more  in  value  of 
the  outstanding  stock  of  which  is  owned  by 
th^  owning  corporation,  a  sale  of  stock  of 
trfe  owning  co-p.>ruf:on  to  which  subsection 
<f)(l)  applies  shall  be  treated  as  a  sale  of 
stock  in  such  other  corporation.  Thus,  In 
the  example  In  the  preceding  paragraph,  the 
subsection  (f )  assets  of  corporation  Y  would 
Include  property  described  in  subsection 
(fl(4)  owned  by,  or  subject  to  an  option  to 
acquire  held  by,  corporation  Y  on  January 
I.  1966  If  in  the  above  example  corpora- 
tion Y  had  filed  lis  consent  on  December  1, 
1965.  and   a  stockholder  of  Y   had   sold  his 


stock  In  Y  on  Febrwary  1.  1966,  Ys  subsec- 
tion (f)  assets  would  include  not  only  prop- 
erty owned  by,  cr  subject  to  ari  option  to 
acquire  held  by,  Y,  on  January  1,  1966,  but 
also  any  such  property  acquired  after  Jan- 
uary 1.  1966,  and  not  disposed  of  before  Feb- 
ruary 2,  1966. 

Paragraph  |6)  of  t!:ic  new  subsection  fur- 
ther provides  that  in  the  case  of  a  chain  of 
corpKJratlons  connected  by  the  5-percent 
ownership  requirements  of  sucii  paragraph, 
rules  similar  to  the  rules  described  in  the 
two  preceding  paragraphs  shall  apply  Thus, 
If  In  the  example  in  the  preceding  para- 
graphs Y  corporation  owned  more  than  5 
percent  of  the  stock  of  Z  corporation  of 
January  1,  1966,  Z  corporation  must  have 
filed  a  valid  consent  during  the  6-month 
period  ending  on  January  1.  1966.  and  any 
sale  of  stock  of  either  X  or  Y  corporation 
shall  be  treated  as  a  sale  of  stock  of  Z  cor- 
poration for  purposes  of  applving  subsection 
(f)(4). 

Adjuf^tvients  to  basis 

Paragraph  (7)  of  the  new  subsection  pro- 
vides that  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  or 
his  delegate  shall  prescribe  such  regulations 
as  he  may  deem  neces.=ary  to  provide  for 
adjustments  to  the  iDasis  of  propecty  to  re- 
flect gain  recognized  under  subsection  (fi 
(2). 

(b)  Technical  amendmcnt.s:  Paragraph 
(1)  of  subsection  (b)  of  the  bill  amends 
subsections  (b)  and  idi  of  section  301  (re- 
lating to  amount  distributed),  and  para- 
graph (3)  of  section  312(c)  (relating  to  ad- 
justments of  earnings  and  profit-s),  of  the 
ccxle  by  striking  out  "section  311"  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "section  311,  under 
section  341(f) ," 

Paragraph  (2)  of  subsection  (b)  of  the 
bill  amends  subparagraphs  (A)  and  (B)  of 
section  453(d)(4)  of  the  code  (relating  to 
distribution  of  Installment  obligations  In 
certain  corporate  liquidations)  by  inserting 
"section  341(f)  or"  before  "section  1245(a)". 

Effective  date 
Section  2  of  the  bill  provides  that  the 
amendments  made  by  the  first  section  of 
the  bill  shall  apply  with  respect  to  trans- 
actions after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of 
the  bill  In  taxable  years  ending  after  such 
date. 


BILL  PASSED  OVER 

The  bill  (H.R.  98  >  to  amen(a  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Code  of  1954  with  respect 
to  exportation  of  imported  distilled  spir- 
its, wines,  and  beer  was  announced  as 
next  in  order. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Over,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. 

The  ACTING  PRESID:^NT  pro  tem- 
pore.   The  bill  will  be  passed  over. 


JOINT  RESOLUTION  PASSED  OVER 

The  joint  resolution  iS.J.  Res.  187)  to 
establish  a  Commission  on  Ethics  in  the 
Federal  Government,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses, was  announced  as  next  in  order. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Over.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  joint  resoluiion  will  be  passed 
over. 


PERMISSION  OF  U.S.S.  "ALABAMA" 
TO  PASS  THROUGH  THE  PANAMA 
CANAL  WITHOUT  PAYI^.IENT  OF 
TOLLS 

The  bill  (H.R.  11622 1  to  permit  the 
vessel  U.S.S.  Alabama  to  pass  through 
the  Panama  Canal  without  payment  of 


tolls  was  considered,  ordered  to  a  third 
reading,  read  the  third  time,  and  passed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
<No.  1243  >,  explaimng  the  purposes  of 
the  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

PTr.rnr,F.  of  the  eiil  * 

The  bill  would  permit  the  former  battle- 
ship Alabuma.  i.ow  owned  by  the  State  of 
AU.b>ma.  to  pass  through  the  Panama  Canal 
without  payment  of  toils. 

B.vcr.cRci-Nn  of  the  lec.i:,lation 

The  U.S.S.  Alaliayn  :  was  commissioned  in 
i;'42  as  r  modern  35  000-ton  battleship  with 
nine  16-inch  guns  and  16-lnch  armorplatlng. 
After  serving  in  the  Pacific  theater  oi  World 
War  II,  tlie  vessel  was  decommissioned  In 
1947  a-'Ci  placed  in  mothballs  c.t  Bremei'ton, 
Wash. 

At,  the  request  of  the  Strite,  the  Alabama 
was  recently  tran-^'crrcd  to  State  ownership 
so  it  cou'.d  be  preserved  and  exhibited  as 
a  permanent  memo-ia!  to  the  men  and 
women  of  Alabama  who  served  In  World  War 
II  and  the  Korean  campaign.  The  vessel  is 
currently  being  towed  from  Bremerton, 
Wash.,  to  Mobile,  Ala.,  where  It  will  be  per- 
manently moored  as  a  war  memorial.  The 
trip  will,  of  course,  entail  a  passage  through 
the  Panama  Canal  and,  under  ordinary  cir- 
cumstances, would  require  the  payment  of 
$15,000  in  canal  toll  charges.  The  bill  would 
waive  the  requirement  for  payment  of  the 
canal   tolls  for  this  passage  of  the  Alabama. 

The  committee  believes  the  bill  is  in  the 
public  interest  because  of  the  nature  and 
purpo-e  of  this  last  "voyage"  of  the  U.S.S. 
Alabama,  and  In  view  of  the  substantial  ex- 
penses already  incurred  by  the  State  for  tow- 
ing the  vessel  to  Mobile,  for  other  costs  Inci- 
dent to  passage  through  the  canal,  and  for 
the  establishment  of  the  memorial  In  Mobile. 

The  bill  was  unanimously  approved  by  the 
House  Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and 
Fisheries,  and  passed  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives by  unanimotis  consent  July  21. 
1964,  It  was  unanimously  reported  by  the 
committee. 


REDUCTION  OF  OIL  POLLUTION  BY 
ST.  LAWRENCE  SEAWAY  CORPO- 
RATION 

The  concurrent  resolution  (H.  Con. 
Res.  45)  expressing  the  sense  of  Congress 
that  the  Administrator  of  the  St.  Law- 
rence Seaway  Corporation  should  co- 
operate with  other  governmental  author- 
ities to  reduce  oil  pollution  was  con- 
sidered and  agreed  to. 


BAYOU  BLACK  AND  BAYOU  TERRE- 
BONNE, LA. 

The  bill  (H.R.  9689)  declaring  a  por- 
tion of  Bayou  Black  and  Bayou  Terre- 
bonne. La.,  nonnavigable  waterways  of 
the  United  States  v.-as  considered,  or- 
dered to  a  third  reading,  read  the  thirl 
time,  and  passed. 


VETERANS'    ADMINISTRATION    EX- 
TENSION OF  AID  ON  ACCOUNT  OF 
DEFECTS  IN  PROPERTIES 
The   bill    iS.   2470  >    to   authorize   the 
Veterans'  Administration  to  extend  aid 
on  account  of  defects  in  properties  pur- 
chased with  financing  assistance  under 
chapter  37,  title  38,  United  States  Code 
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was  considered,  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  readint;,  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed,  as  follows 

Be  it  enacted  ^y  the  Sr-iate  and  Houie 
of  Repreientativci  of  the  United  States  of 
America  m  Co'igress  a.<!'<embled.  That  lai 
r.^.apter  37  of  title  38.  United  States  Code,  is 
amended  by  iiddini?  at  the  end  theref)f  the 
fallowing  new  section 

\  1826.  Expenditures  to  correct  or  compen- 
sate for  substantial  defects  in 
mortKU?ed    homes 

"(a)  The  Ad.Tilnistrator  Is  authorized, 
with  resjject  to  any  property  improved  by  a 
otie-  to  four-family  dwelling  Inspected  dur- 
i:ig  construction  by  the  Veterans'  Admlnls- 
fatlon  or  the  Federal  Housing  Administra- 
tion which  he  tinds  to  have  structural  or 
other  major  defects  atTectlng  the  Uvahllity 
'  t  the  property,  to  make  expenditures  for 
ill  correcting  such  defei  tii,  .21  paying  tlie 
claims  of  the  (jwner  of  the  property  arising 
from  such  defects,  or  i3)  acquiring  title  to 
tne  property.  Such  authority  of  the  Admin- 
istrator shall  exist  only  with  respect  to  p  op- 
erty  under  a  mortgage  loan  made,  guaran- 
teed, or  Insured  under  this  chapter  after  or 
not  more  than  three  ye.^rs  prior  to  the  ef- 
fective date  of  this  .section  and  only  if  the 
owner  of  the  property  has  filed  application 
for  assistance  u:  dcr  this  section  not  later 
than  four  years  i  or  such,^horter  time  us  the 
Administrator  m\y  prescribe)  after  the 
mortgage  loan  w  ..s  made,  guaranteed,  or 
insured. 

"(b)  The  Administrator  shall  by  regxila- 
tlon  prescribe  the  term.s  and  conditions  un- 
der which  expenditures  and  payments  may 
be  made  under  the  provisions  of  this  sec- 
tion, and  his  decisions  regarding  such  ex- 
penditures or  p.iyments.  and  the  conditions 
under  which  the  same  are  <ipprcived  or  dis- 
approved, shall  be  tlnal  and  conclusive 

"(c)  The  Administrator  Is  authorized  to 
make  expenditures  for  the  purposes  of  this 
section  from  the  funds  established  pursuant 
to  sections  18i:3  and  1824  of  this  title,  as 
applicable  " 

lb)  The  analysis  of  chapter  37  of  title  38. 
United  States  Code.  Is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following: 

1826.  Expenditures  Uj  correct  or  compensate 
for  substantial  defects  In  mortgaged 
homes." 

Mr.  MANSFIKLD  Mr  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  re- 
port I  No  124tj  •  e.xpiaining  the  purposes 
of  the  bUl. 

There  beinij  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

EXPLANATION    at    THE   RILL 

This  bill  would  idd  a  new  section  1826  to 
chapter  37  of  tit:*'  :iH  United  States  Code,  re- 
lating to  mort<af,'e  loan  assistance  to  veter- 
ans. It  would  authori/e  the  Veterans"  Ad- 
ministration ttj  extend  aid  to  distressed 
homeowners  who,  after  relylns;  upon  VA  or 
P'HA  construction  standard's  and  In.spectlons. 
hiid  structural  or  other  nvijor  defects  In 
their  properties  purchased  with  GI  mortgage 
loans  which  affect  the  iivani:.tv  of  sucij  pr  .p- 
crtles.  The  auth<  rity  would  be  available  for 
h  )mes  purchased  under  mortgages  made, 
guaranteed,  or  insured  by  VA  not  more  than 
3  years  prior  to  the  enactment  of  the  new 
.'-ectlon  as  well  as  for  homes  purchased  with 
such  tinanclni^  after  enactment  However, 
the  homeowners  would  be  required  to  flie  ap- 
plication for  as.--lstance  not  later  than  4 
years  after  the  guaranteed  mortgage  l(jan  or 
the  direct  loan  was  rn,idc  In  his  discretion 
the  Administrator  c  uld  prescribe  a  shorter 
period  for  filing  claim 

This  authori/.  if  Ion  would  permit  the  A'l- 
ministrator  to  furnush  the  assistance  by  .  1 1 
correcting   the   major   defects    Involved.    (2) 


payln<i:  the  clalma  of  the  owner  arising  from 
the  deffcts,  or  (3)  acquiring  title  to  the 
p.-cperty 

A:thou'.jh  the  committee  has  been  advised 
That  the  case*,  covered  by  this  new  auth«jrlty 
would  be  few  in  nvmiber.  there  are  some  slt- 
i.i.itions  in  which  laulty  Inspections  during 
'  onstructlon  or  judgment  mistakes  result  In 
ierlcua  dcflclenciea  affecting  the  basic  llva- 
bility  of  the  propertv  In  most  instances 
builders  can  be  persuaded  to  r<-)rrect  dell- 
clrnc  es.  and  this  is  usually  the  meth<id  of 
dealing    with    the    problem  However,    the 

prop<iEed  authority  would  enable  the  VA  to 
provide  relief  In  situations  where  the  builder 
no  longer  Is  In  existence,  has  no  assets. 
or  refuses  to  cooperate.  It  would  also  en- 
:'.ble  the  VA  to  deal  with  situations  In 
w  .ich  the  defects  are  not  strictly  of  a 
structural  nature  but  arose  from  cau.'.es 
such  as  landslide,  land  sub-sldence  or  fail- 
ure of  septic  tanks  to  function,  making  the 
properties  uninhabitable  or  unfit  for  occu- 
pancy. 

In  a  typical  case  of  this  kind,  the  Veterans" 
Administration  Is  ll.ible  on  Its  g\iarantre  to 
the  holder  of  the  loan  covering  the  property 
and  Is  required  to  pay  the  amount  of  the 
gti.u-antee  to  the  loan  holder  when  the  liome- 
owner  defaults  and  foreclosure  occurs  There 
is  ro  reduction  In  the  amount  of  the  guar- 
antee liability  because  of  the  major  defects 
in  the  property.  Thus,  the  VA  may  have  to 
absorb  the  loss  in  the  value  of  the  property 
due  to  such  defects 

In  addition.  It  Is  lmp)ortant  to  recognize 
that  expenditures  are  made  now  on  these 
properties  after  they  are  acquired  by  VA 
Typically.  In  cases  of  substantial  or  major 
defects,  the  mortgagor  defaults  and  the  VA 
must  take  over  the  property  and  attempt  to 
sell  it.  To  do  so,  the  VA  must  correct  the 
defective  condition  of  tW  property  from  Its 
own  funds  In  some  instances,  the  stigma 
of  the  defect  carries  along  with  the  property 
even  though  the  defect  has  been  corrected 
and  the  property  becomes  a  hard  marketable 
Item  Thus,  It  seems  far  more  desirable  in 
such  cases  for  the  VA  to  spend  money  to  cor- 
rect the  defect  before  the  owner  has  been 
displaced  and  lost  his  properly 

The  determinations  and  decisions  of  the 
Administrator  in  the  exercise  of  this  avithor- 
Ity.  which  provides  essentially  for  a  volun- 
t.Jry  beneht  payment  by  the  Government, 
would  be  nnal  and  conclusive,  as  specified  In 
the  bill  The  bill  would  lodge  In  the  Admin- 
istrator broad  authority  to  prescribe  the 
terms  and  conditions  for  grantlrg  relief,  and 
this  discretionary  authority  would  be  exer- 
cised to  deil  with  severe  cases  presenting 
exceptional  equities  In  favor  of  the  home- 
owner. 

While  the  committee  Is  most  sympathetic 
to  the  veteran  homeowner  who  finds  his 
home  unllvable  because  of  strucural  or  other 
major  defects,  and  recommends  enactment 
of  this  bin  In  order  to  take  cire  of  snrh 
cases,  the  committee  wishes  to  make  it  cle.ir 
that  the  Administrator,  under  the  provisions 
of  this  new  section,  has  no  authority  to  pay 
any  clrum  which  would  be  tantamount  to, 
or  which  might  be  defined  as.  a  claim  for  per- 
sonal injuries  or  for  damage  to  any  p  np<rty 
other  than  the  property  secured  by  the 
mortgage 

In  addition,  the  comm.ttee  wishes  to  make 
It  rle.ir  that  tne  authorltv  granted  by  this 
new  section  Is  not  Intended  In  nnv  w.iy  to 
relieve  the  Administrator  f'om  his  rr- pon- 
sib  lity  of  Insuring  that  proper  and  adequat" 
inspections  of  construction  are  m'idc  To  t'le 
contrary,  the  committee  feels  th  it  the  Ad- 
ministrator shou  d  do  everything  that  Is  rea- 
sonably possible  to  Insure  that  adequate 
Inspections  are  made,  thus  eliminating  the 
necessity  for  having  to  exercise  the  authority 
granted  by  this  section 

The  committee  recommends  favorab.e  ac- 
tion by  the  Senate. 


BILL   PASSED   OVFJ^ 


The  bill  HR  10199i  m.ikin,  ;ippro- 
priations  for  liie  ^;overnmeiU  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  and  o:hfv  iwliviiies 
charL-eable  in  whole  or  m  part  against 
the  revenues  of  said  District  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30.  19G5  and  for  other 
purposes,  was  ann.iunccd  ,i.s  nt  \i  m 
order. 

Mr.  MANSFILI  D      i  )\-rv. 

The  ACTINCi  PU}-:riIDIL\'T  pro  tem- 
pore.    The  bill  will  be  pa.s.sed  over. 


APPOINTMENT    OF    COMMISSIONER 

GENERAL    FOR     US      PARTICIPA- 

TIUN     IN     CANADIAN     UNIVERSAL 

AND      INTERNATIONAL      EXHIBI- 

riON 

i  ho  bill  'S.  L'DDn'  \.o  provide  for  the 
appointment  of  a  Commissioner  General 
lor  IS  participation  iii  the  Caiiaaian 
Universal  aiid  International  Exhibition, 
and  for  other  purposes  was  considered, 
ordered  to  be  en^ros^ed  for  a  third  read- 
ing, read  the  third  lime,  and  pa*i)ed,  as 
follows: 

Be  It  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  o/ 
Represcntatucs  of  the  United  States  o/ 
America  in  Cong  t.>s  a^semb'.ed.  That,  for 
United  suites  participation  in  the  Canadian 
Unlvers.il  and  International  Exhibition  to  t* 
held  at  Montreal,  Canada,  In  1967,  as  au- 
thorized by  the  Mutual  Educational  and  Cul- 
tural Exchange  Act  of  1901,  as  amended  (22 
use  2451  el  seq  i,  the  President  is  hereby 
authorized  to  appoint  or  designate  a  Com- 
missioner General  by  and  with  the  advice 
and  consent  of  the  .Senate,  and  to  .ippoint  or 
designate  not  to  exceed  two  oilier  princpal 
representatives,  who  shall  receive  ci.n.pensa- 
tion,  allowances,  and  benefits  as  dt  tcrmined 
by  the  President  but  not  In  exce.ss  of  that 
received  by  a  chief  of  mission  at  a  class  3 
post,  pursuant  to  the  Foreign  Service  Act 
of  1946.  as  amended  (22  U  S.C.  801 1  P  o- 
tided.  That  no  officer  of  the  United  SUt«* 
Government  who  is  de-ignated  under  ihu 
Act  as  Commissioner  General  or  as  a  princi- 
pal representatue  shall  be  entitled  to  such 
compensatkin 

Mr  MANSFIELD  Mr  Pies;d.nt  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  iirinted 
in  the  Re- ono  nn  excerrt  from  the  re- 
port tN:.  1J48'  rxiilainiiif  il.f  puipo.^es 
of  the  b  r. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Hkcord, 
as  follows: 

PURPOSE 

The  purpose  of  the  bill  Is  to  authorize  the 
appointment  by  the  President,  by  and  with 
the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate,  of  « 
Commissioner  Gener:»l  to  plan  and  arrange 
for  the  US  p  irlU  Ip.itlon  In  the  CnnidUn 
Univers.il  and  Int'rnatlonal  Exhibition  which 
will  be  held  In  Montreal  in  1967.  The  bill 
also  authorizes  the  President  to  ap;)oint  two 
principal  represent  itlves  who  will  work  with 
and  assist  the  Commissioner  tier.eral 

BAC"KCSOUND 

The  C  n  dl  ;n  Government  Is  planning  » 
world  exhibition  to  commemorate  t'le  cen- 
tenntil  of  the  enactment  of  the  British  Noilh 
America  Act  which  created  the  Can  idl.in  con- 
f.-df-rat.on  Tne  f.ilr  Is  to  be  held  in  Mon- 
tre.il  from  April  2b  to  October  23.  lytiV  The 
executive  branch  has  decided  that  tiie  Cnlt«l 
suites  will  accept  the  invitation  to  p.irtlcl- 
p  ite  In  the  fair  as  our  part  In  Canada  s  lOOth 
hirlhd.iy  celebration  and  as  reafflrmatlon  of 
United  SUtes-Canadlan  partnership  »n^ 
friendship       The    U.S.    Information    Agtaej 
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his  been  delegated  the  responsibility  for  Ini- 
tiating pl.mnlng  for  U.S.  participation.  At 
l.>HSt  40  nations  are  expected  to  participate 
!n  the  exhibition 

Th<'  exhibition  Is  to  be  supported  directly 
hv  the  C.madian  C^iovernment  at  the  Federal, 
Provincial,  and  municipal  levels.  It  has  been 
offlrially  re;nstered  with  the  International 
Bureau  of  Exhibitions  (IBE)  as  an  Interna- 
tional general  exhibition  of  the  first  cate- 
gory The  site  chosen  covers  a  twin  Island 
complex  in  the  middle  of  the  St.  Lawrence 
Ri\pr  and  a  portion  of  the  mainland,  Im- 
nuxiiately  adjacent  to  the  St.  Lawrence  Sea- 
w  ,v  cntrmce.  The  Canadian  Government 
;i:is  cre.ited  a  corporation  to  organize  and 
man  ige  the  world  exhibition  and  It  Is  headed 
by  a  distinttulshed  Canadian  diplomat  and 
former  Amtaa.«=sador  to  France,  M.  Pierre 
Dupuv  Physical  and  thematic  planning  la 
well  underw<iy  and  work  has  begun  on  the 
<lte  It  hiu;  been  estimated  that  there  will 
b-  30  million  vlsius  to  tlie  exhibition. 

The  Canadian  corixiratton  set  up  to  con- 
duct the  exhibition  has  adopted  rules  which 
provide  that  each  participating  government 
shall  be  reprcfented  by  a  Commissioner  Gen- 
eral who  will  be  resjxjnslble  for  both  private 
and  governmental  activities  Involving  his 
country's  participation.  In  addition,  the 
Commissioner  General  will  be  responsible  for 
Insuring  that  there  Is  full  compliance  with 
the  Canadlnn  laws  and  regulations.  The 
C<immissl oner  General,  whose  position  will 
be  authorized  by  passage  of  this  bill,  will 
•hus  he  m  a  po-itlon  to  si>oak  with  full  au- 
thoriTv  In  deciding  the  many  questions  with 
wl.lch  he  will  be  faced  as  the  US.  representa- 
tive 

Authori/atlons  similar  to  that  In  the  pro- 
posed b:Il  have  been  provided  In  connection 
with  US.  partlcljiation  In  both  the  Brussels 
Unlvrrfal  and  International  Exhibition  in 
19,S8  and   the   Seattle  Pair  in    1962. 

COMMITTEE    ACTION 

S  2905  was  Introduced  by  Senator  Aiken, 
chaliman  of  the  C.madian  Affairs  Subcom- 
mittee of  this  committee,  on  June  12,  1964, 
for  himself  and  SenaUirs  Mansfield,  Mundt, 
Morse,  .'^YMiNcroN,  and  Dopd,  the  remain- 
ing members  of  the  subcommittee.  A  pub- 
lic hearing  was  held  on  the  measure  on  July 
28  at  which  Donald  Wilson,  Deputy  Director 
of  the  U  S  Inform. ition  Agency,  and  William 
R  Tyler,  As.-lslant  Secretary  of  State  for 
Kurope;!ii  Affairs,  testified  In  favor  of  it. 
Their  st^itements  are  appended  to  this  re- 
p<irt  The  committee,  in  executive  session 
foUowlng  the  public  hearing,  without  objec- 
tion ordered  the  bill  favorably  reported  to 
the  Senate  without  amendments. 

PROVISIONS    OF    THE    BILL 

The  bill  authorizes  the  appointment  of  a 
Comml.'stoner  General  and  two  principal  as- 
sistants in  connection  with  U.S.  participa- 
tion In  the  Canadian  Universal  and  Interna- 
tional Exhibition.  General  authority  for  the 
United  States  to  participate  In  InternatlonpJ 
fairs  Is  provided  In  .section  102(a)(3)  of  the 
Mutual  Educational  and  Cultural  Exchange 
Act  of  1961  (22  use.  2452).  However,  spe- 
cific legislation  Is  necessary  to  authorize  the 
apixilntment  of  a  Commissioner  General  In 
order  to  meet  the  requirements  prescribed 
by  the  Canadian  corporation  created  by  the 
Canadian  Government  to  run  the  exhibition. 

The  Commissioner  General  will  appoint 
and  admit  exhibitors  and  In  general  will  be 
responsible  for  U  S  participation  in  the  fair. 
He  will  be  re'p<inslble  for  compliance  with 
appropriate  Canadian  laws  and  regulations 
by  our  exhibitors  and  personnel.  The  Com- 
missioner General  will  sign  the  standardized 
contracts  with  the  Canadian  Government 
which  set  forth  the  terms  for  our  participa- 
tion in  the  exhibition.     The  President  would 


appoint  the  Commissioner  General  and  his 
nomination  would  be  subject  to  confirma- 
tion by  the  Senate. 

Under  the  provisions  of  the  bill  two  other 
principal  representatives  may  be  appointed 
by  the  President.  The  appointments  of  these 
officials  will  not  be  subject  to  confirmation 
by  the  Senate.  It  is  expected  that  one  of 
these  two  assistants  to  the  Commissioner 
General  will  be  legal  counsel  in  accordance 
with  recommendations  made  by  the  U.S. 
Commissioners  for  both  the  Brussels  Uni- 
versal and  International  Exhibition  in  1958 
and  the  U.S.  Science  Exhibit  In  1962.  The 
other  principal  assistant  will  be  an  exhibit 
design  expert. 

The  bill  provides  that  If  any  Government 
official  Is  designated  as  Commissioner  Gen- 
eral or  as  a  principal  representative  he  shall 
be  entitled  to  no  more  than  the  salary  from 
his  regvilar  Government  employment. 

Salaries  authorized  for  the  three  ap- 
pointees shall  not  exceed  that  of  a  chief  of 
mission  at  a  class  2  post,  pursuant  to  the 
Foreign  Service  Act  of  1946,  as  amended. 
Under  existing  law  the  salary  for  this  level 
Is  $25,000  per  annum.  It  Is  presumed  that 
the  other  two  positions  will  pay  salaries 
somewhat  less  than  the  maximum  author- 
ized. On  the  basis  of  current  salary  scales 
the  total  cost  for  the  three  positions  over  the 
3-year  period  until  the  exhibition  is  perma- 
nently closed  will  be  something  less  than 
»225,000. 

CONCLUSION  AND  RECOMMENDATION 

Appointment  "^  a  Commissioner  General 
and  two  principiuvassistants  to  direct  par- 
ticipation by  the  United  States  in  the  Cana- 
dian Universal  and  International  Exhibition 
would  symbolize  the  strong  ties  that  bind  the 
two  countries.  Although  there  is  sufficient 
authorization  for  general  U.S.  participation 
In  the  exhibition  under  existing  law,  the 
authorization  does  not  permit  appointment 
of  a  representative  at  the  Commissioner  Gen- 
eral level.  Passage  of  this  legislation  will 
enable  the  Government  to  provide  represen- 
tation at  the  level  called  for  under  the  Cana- 
dian requirements. 

It  has  been  determined  by  the  executive 
branch  that  it  is  In  the  national  interest 
for  the  United  States  to  participate  in  the 
exhibition.  Our  participation  will  show  our 
confidence  in  Canada's  future  and  our  de- 
sire to  support  her  efforts  to  enhance  her 
international  Image.  As  Canada's  close 
friend  and  neighbor,  a  prime  trading  part- 
ner and  the  largest  investor  in  her  economy, 
our  country's  representation  at  the  exhibi- 
tion by  a  Commissioner  General  Is,  under 
the  circumstances,  a  small  gesture  to  demon- 
strate our  partnership  during  the  celebra- 
tion of  Canada's  100th  birthday. 

The  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  rec- 
ommends passage  by  the  Senate  of   S.  2905. 


CONCLUSION  OF  AGREEMENTS 
WITH  MEXICO  OF  EMERGENCY 
FLOOD  CONTROL  WORKS  ON  THE 
LOWER  COLORADO  RIVER 

The  bill  (H.R.  7419)  to  authorize  the 
conclusion  of  agreements  with  Mexico 
for  joint  construction,  operation,  and 
maintenance  of  emergency  flood  control 
work  on  the  lower  Colorado  River,  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  provisions  of  article 
13  of  the  1955  Water  Treaty  with  Mex- 
ico, and  for  other  purposes  was  consid- 
ered, ordered  to  a  third  reading,  read 
the  third  time,  and  passed. 


AUTHORIZING  ADDITIONAL  APPRO- 
PRIATIONS WITH  RELATION  TO 
FOREIGN  SERVICE  BUILDINGS 
ACT,  1926 

The  bill  (H.R.  11754)  to  amend  the 
Foreign  Service  Buildings  Act,  1926,  to 
authorize  additional  appropriations,  and 
for  other  purposes,  was  considered,  or- 
dered to  a  third  reading,  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
(No.  1250),  explaining  the  purposes  of 
the  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

PURPOSE 

The  purpose  of  the  bill  is  twofold:  (i)  To 
authorize  the  appropriation  of  $12,200,000 
and  $12,400,000.  respectively,  for  fiscal  years 
1966  and  1967  for  maintenance,  repairs,  and 
other  operating  expenses  of  Foreign  Service 
buildings;  and  (2)  to  authorize,  beginning 
in  fiscal  year  1966,  the  transfer  between 
areas  and  departments  of  not  to  exceed  10 
percent  of  the  funds  previously  authorized 
for  the  purchase,  construction,  major  al- 
teration, and  long-term  leasing  of  buildings 
overseas. 

BACKGROUND 

Public  Law  88-94,  enacted  last  year,  au- 
thorized the  appropriation  of  $49,824,000  for 
a  2-year  Foreign  Service  buildings  program. 
This  amount  was  broken  down  into  $26,- 
324,000  to  be  used  for  purchase,  construc- 
tion, major  alteration,  and  long-term  leasing 
of  buildings  overseas  and  not  to  exceed  $23,- 
500,000  for  maintenance,  repairs,  and  other 
operating  expenses.  The  first  of  these  sums 
was  further  broken  down  by  areas  and  agen- 
cies. The  following  table  shows  the  current 
status   of   all   these   funds: 


Taki.k  ].-~E.-tnuat<'j  u.-<f  nf  Puhlir  Law  88-'.>J,  authority  through  1965 

[In  thousands  of  dollars] 


Area  and  activity 


Public  Law 

8h-94 
liniiiati'  n 


Appropriation 


1964 


1965 


Purcha.'^e,  construriion .  etc.: 

Africa 

American  liopu''"^         - 

Euro]*      

Far  Kast..- 

Near  Kast      

rsiA-   

Apriculturr  and  Difinsf  Wii;rlinrnts 

Subtotal - 

Operation,  maintenance,  etc 

Total - 


7,140 
•V  300 
6,M9 
2,  ?.•« 
2.710 
1.  125 
>00 


:fi,324 
49,  824 


1,119 
v22 

1,779 
660 

2,  no 

99 

:-;6 


r,,  62,1 
11,, 100 


18, 125 


3.471 
2.000 
2,  940 

3,10 
(■,00 
496 
400 


10,257 
12.000 


22,257 


Balance 


2,  550 

2.  .138 

2,120 

1,340 

0 

530 

364 


9,442 
0 


9,442 
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According  to  this  table  tlie  authorization 
of  appropriations  for  ni.iiri^enancp  etc  will 
be  exhausted  If  the  ;ipproprlatlon  request  for 
fiscal  ^-e-ar  1965  Is  granted  in  fuU  The  De- 
partment of  St.ite  has.  thert>f(>re.  requested  .i 
new  2-year  authorization  of  $12  200  000  and 
$12,400,000  for  flsc-al  years  1966  and  1967. 
These  amounts  are  sUtjhtly  higher  than  those 
authorized  for  fl.scal  vears  1964  and  1965 
I  $11,500  000  and  «12  million)  and  reflect 
anticipated  increasing  cost.^  due  to  addi- 
tional property  holdings.  lof\il  wage  scale 
and  utility  rate  Increases   etc 

The  following  table  shows  how  the  De- 
partment of  Sta'e  propijses  to  spend  the 
funds: 

Table  II  —Fiscal  yeart  1966  and  1967  eiti- 
mate^  'rrr  "other  pwposes"  as  providrd  in 
paragraph.  2  of  Public  Law  88-94 

II n  tbou.sanil:4  o'  dollars] 


Pliriwis*' 


ToUl 


\tinor  Inip'O'cnifnt* 

I.pa.s<'h<)M  I'l^yirictits 

OfxTtttiDii  "f  t.uil'iincs 

\t  liiifcn  inr«-  an'l  repair  of  build- 
ings.  

Kumiturf,       (umishines,       and 
enuipnitnt 
N'fwiv     ifi|iiirf>d     or     coti- 

strtjrr.  d  iinijt'Cts 

Aitilit:'>ii.il  rt'plM»inent4  uid 

rep»i-<    -. — 

I'roicrt  ^ui^Tvi-iion 

Adnilnist-  ition 


t.40O 

,  la  MXi 

4,700 


i.aoo 

3.0no 
2.400 


ymr 
liMn 


J«>«7 


mo       Ton 

.lur)         300 
5.*50 


1900 

aoo 


1400 


MO 


Totol    (24. 'OO    liaOO   11400 


1 .  .VK)       I .  W 

2'fl  1      iO 
1.200     1.300 


The  second  amendment  proposed  by  H  R 
1 1754  wUl.  In  effect,  make  It  possible  to  trans- 
fer a  total  of  approximately  $2,600,000  be- 
tween the  various  area  and  department  allo- 
cations for  purcha.se  and  construction  of 
buildings  As  table  I  shows,  the  funds  for 
the  Near  ^st  area  will  become  exhausted 
this  fiscal  year  while  for  the  Far  East  less 
than  half  of  the  allotted  amounts  have  been 
u.sed  The  total  of  $9  442  000  which  will  re- 
main available  for  future  use  If  the  re- 
quested fiscal  year  1965  appropriations  are 
.approved  by  Congress,  will  be  sufficient  to 
carry  the  buildings  program  forward  through 
fiscal  year  1966  provided  that  the  10  percent 
transfer  authority  is  approved  so  that  build- 
ing projects  can  be  carried  forward  on  the 
basis  of  priority  of  need  and  not  of  geo- 
graphic   area   bal.mces 

COMMrTTEE   ACTti'N    ,^ND    RFC  i.M  VI  F.ND\TIO  J* 

HR  11754  was  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relatlnns  on  July  22  and  w.is 
considered  at  .'  public  hearing  on  July  28  at 
which  Mr  James  R  Johnstone  Deputy  As- 
sistant .Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign  Build- 
ings, testified  In  executive  session  after 
the  hearing,  the  committee  ordered  the  bill 
reported    favorably   to    the  Senate 

The  cornmtt^^ee  believes  that  both  requests 
contained  In  H  R  11754  are  rea-^onable  and 
merit  positive  action  by  the  Senate  As  a 
result  of  the  foreign  service  buildings  pro- 
gram, begun  In  1926  the  U  S  Government 
owns  or  has  long-terni  leases  on  approxi- 
mately 1  350  buildings  In  about  250  foreign 
capitals  and  principal  cities  The  program 
takes  cnre.  as  well,  of  the  needs  of  other 
V  S.  Government  agencies  with  offices  over- 
seas and  !s  financed  largely  by  the  purchase 
of  US  -owned  local  currencies  from  the  US. 
Treasury  For  ex.imple  from  1926  through 
fl.scal  ye:  r  19fi.?  Rfi  percent  of  the  dollar  ap- 
proprlii  tions  were  used  to  purchase  such  cur- 
rency The  committee  is  strongly  of  the 
view  that  even  more  use  should  be  made  of 
U  .S. -owned  foreign  currencies  In  the  opera- 
tion of  this  progr  im 

The  Committee  on  Foreign  Ftelatlons  urges 
the  Senate  tf)  take  prompt  and  favorable 
action  on  H  R    1 1754 


Mr  MANSP'IELD  Mr  President, 
that  concludes  the  item.s  on  tlie  calendar 
to  be  called  at  this  tim>' 


EXECrnVE  SESSION 

Mr  MANSFIELD.  Mr  President.  I 
m  )ve  that  the  Senate  return  to  the  con- 
.sideration  of  executive  business. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Senate  resumed  the  coniideratiun  of 
executive  business. 


T.\X  CON.  KN  riUNS  AND  PROTO- 
COLS \VHH  LUXEMBOrRCi  EX- 
ECUTIVE A,  88TH  CONOR  ESS.  1ST 
SESSION  THE  NETHERLANDS. 
EXECUnVE  r.  SHTH  CONORE.SS. 
1ST  SESSION.  SWEDEN.  EXECU- 
TIVE Q.  HHTH  CONC.RESS.  1ST 
SESSION.  AND  JAPAN,  EXECUTIVE 
K.  86TH  CONGRESS  2D  SESSION. 
AND  EXECUTIVE  G.  87TH  CON- 
GRESS.  2D  SESSION 

The  Senate,  as  in  Committee  of  the 
Whole,  proceeded  to  consider  the  follow- 
ing conventions  and  protocols,  which 
were  read  the  .second  time: 

Kxr.f  uTivr  .\ 
Convention  Between  the  Unjtku  States  or 
America    and   the   Grand   DrcHY   ok   Lt;x- 
BMBOtrRG   With    Respect   Tf)   Taxes  on    In- 
come AND  Property 

The  President  of  the  United  atat«i  of 
.^jnertca  and  Her  Royal  Hlghneiw  the  Grand 
Duchess  of  I.uxemb<iurg.  desiring  to  con- 
clude a  convention  for  the  avoidance  of 
double  taxation  of  Income,  the  prevention 
of  {\sca\  evasion,  and  the  promotion  of  trade 
and  investment  have  upp<")lnted  for  that 
purpose  as  their  reepectlve  Plenipotentiaries 

The  President  of  the  United  States  of 
.America  Dean  Ru»k  Secretary  of  State  of 
the  United  States  of  America,  and 

Her  Royal  Highness  the  Grand  Duchess  of 
Luxembourg  Georges  Helsbourg.  Ambassa- 
dor Extraordln.iry  and  Plenipotentiary  of  the 
Grand  Duchy  nf  Luxembourg  at  Washington, 
who,  having  ommunlcated  to  each  other 
their  full  powers,  found  In  good  and  due 
form,  have  agreed  upon  the  following  Arti- 
cles: 

ARTICLE    I 

1 1   The   t.ixes   which   are  the  subject  of 
the  present  Convention  are 

I'    In    the    case    of    the    United    States: 
TTie    Federal    Income    tax.    including    surtax 

ibi    In  the  case  of  Luxembourg: 

111  TTie  income  ttixes  on  Individuals  and 
corporations,  the  tiix  on  fees  of  directors  of 
corporations  and  the  communal  lax  on  com- 
mercial profits,  and 

(111  The  wealth  tax  and  the  communal 
taxes  on   invested   capital  and   land 

i2i  The  present  CotiverUlon  shall  alsrj  ap- 
ply to  subsuintially  similar  ti^xes  which  are 
subsequently  imposed  In  addition  to,  or  In 
place  of  the  existing  taxe.^ 

i3>  The  competent  atjthorltles  of  the  Con- 
tracting States  shall  notify  each  other  of 
the  adoption  of  new  taxes  or  of  substantial 
changes  in.  or  the  abolition  of.  existing  taxes 
covered  by  the  present  Convention. 

ARTICLE    II 

( 1 )  In  the  present  Convention,  unless  the 
context  otherwise  requires: 

(a»  The  term  "United  States"  means  the 
United  States  of  America,  and  when  used  In 
a  geographical  netise  means  the  St^ites  there- 
of and  the  District  of  Columbia; 

(  bi  The  term  "Luxembourg"  wlien  used  In 
a  geographical  sen.se  means  the  Grand  Duchy 
of  Luxembourg. 


(ci    The    term    "enterprise   of  one  ,)f  .^ 
Contracting  States"  means,  as  the  i  ,-..se  m 
be,    "United    States   enterprise"  nr  •  I  uxwJl^ 
bourg  enterprise";  ^" 

(di  The  term  "United  SUtes  etiterprlM- 
means  an  Industrial  or  commercial  eiuerpm. 
or  undertaking  carried  on  by  a  ciiuen  q. 
resident  ( Including  an  IndUlduai  In  his  in 
dividual  or  fiduciary  capacity  or  as  a  member 
of  a  partnership)  of  the  United  States  t  bv 
a  United  SUites  corporation:  the  t*rm 
"United  States  corporation"  means  a  corpo- 
ration  or  other  entity  created  or  organized 
under  the  laws  of  the  United  St.ites  or  of  ar? 
State  or  Territory  of  the  United  States     ' 

let  The  term  "Luxembourg  enterprise" 
means  an  Industrial  or  commercial  enterprise 
Mr  under', ik.iig  carried  mi  by  a  resident  o' 
I  Mxembourg  (Including  an  Individual  In  his 
Individual  capacity  or  as  a  member  of  a  pan- 
nershlpi  or  by  a  Luxemt>ourg  corporatim 
the  term  "Luxembourg  corporation"  mems  i 
Juridical  person  or  an  entity  treated  as  » 
Juridical  person  for  tax  purposes  under  thf 
laws  of  Luxembourg  If  such  perron  ur  enti;v 
h;is  Its  business  management  or  seat  In 
Luxembourg  but  d  k^s  not  Include  a  United 
States  corporation; 

If)  1 1)  The  term  "permanent  establish- 
ment" means  a  fl\ed  place  of  business  m 
which  the  business  of  the  enterprise  Is  wholly 
or  partlv  carried  on: 

ill)  A  permanent  esUibllshment  shall  In- 
clude espe<-lally, 

(A)  a  place  of  management; 
( BI    a  branch: 

(C)  an  office: 

(D)  a  factory: 

(E)  a  workshop: 

<P)  a  mine,  quarry,  or  other  place  of  ex- 
traction of  natural  res  >urces:  and 

(G)  a  building  site,  or  construction  or  as- 
sembly project,  which  exists  for  more  than 
six  months; 

nil)  The  ferm  permanent  establishment' 
shall  be  deemed  not  to  Include; 

i.\)  the  u.se  of  facilities  solely  for  the  pur- 
pose of  atoriit;e  display,  or  delivery  of  sr vxls 
or  merchandise-  belonging  to  the  enterprise 

(B)  the  maintenance  of  a  stock  of  prxidj 
or  merchandLse  belonging  to  the  enterprise 
.solely  for  the  purpxise  of  storage,  display  or 
dellverv; 

<C)  the  maintenance  of  a  stock  of  goixls 
or  merchandise  belonging  to  the  enterprise 
solelv  for  the  purpo.se  of  processing  bv  an- 
other cnterprl.se: 

(Di  the  maintenance  of  a  fixed  place  of 
business  solely  for  the  purpose  of  piirrhas- 
Ing  gcHxIs  or  merchandise,  or  fur  collecting 
Information,  for  the  enterprise. 

(El  the  malnten.ince  of  a  fixed  place  of 
business  solely  for  the  purpose  of  advertis- 
ing, for  the  supply  of  Information  fi>r  scien- 
tific research,  or  for  similar  activities  which 
have  a  preparatory  or  auxiliary  character  for 
the  enterprise: 

(ivi  A  person  acting  In  one  of  the  Con- 
tracting States  on  behalf  of  an  enterprise 
of  the  other  Contracting  State,  other  than 
an  agent  of  an  Independent  stntu.«!  tc  whom 
F.ubdl vision  (vi  applies,  shali  be  deemed  to 
be  a  permanent  establishment  In  the  first- 
mentioned  State  If  he  has.  and  habitually 
exercises  In  that  .State,  an  authority  to  con- 
clude contracts  In  the  name  of  the  enter- 
prise unless  his  activities  are  limited  to  the 
purchase  of  goods  or  merchandise  for  th« 
enterprise; 

(VI  An  enterprise  of  one  of  the  Contract- 
ing States  shall  not  be  deemed  to  have  i 
permanent  establishment  In  the  other  Con- 
tracting State  merely  because  It  c:irrles  on 
business  In  that  other  State  through  » 
broker,  gener.il  commlRj-lon  agent,  or  any 
other  agent  of  an  Independent  status,  whet* 
such  persons  are  acting  in  the  ordinary 
course  of  their  business; 

(VI I  The  fact  that  a  corporation  of  on* 
of  the  Contracting  States  controls  or  n 
controlled  by  (A)  a  corporation  of  the  other 
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,^«ntrvctlng  SUte.  or  (B)  a  corporation 
r"rrles  on  business  In  that  other  State 
a  permanent  establish- 
ment or  otherwise  I.  shall  not  of  itself  con- 
lutute  either  orporatlon  a  permi.nent  es- 
of  the  other; 

•competent    authority"    or 
means    in  the  ca.se 

of  the   un.u-u   .^>...^- -secretary   or   the 

^e'sury  or  his  d.  leMte  and.  in  the  case  of 
Luxembourg,  the  Mml.ster  of  Finance  or  his 

delegiiic:  "•''* 

,h)  The  terms  "rcsideiit  of  one 
contracting  States"  and  resident 
other  Contricting  State"  moan  a  resident  of 
the  United  States  or  a  resident  of  Luxem- 
bourg as  the  context  requires.  An  Indivld- 
uAl  shall  be  considered  to  be  a  resident  of 
Luxembourg  If  under  it.s  law  his  inconae 
'rnm  sources  within  and  from  sources  with- 
out Luxembourg  is  subject  to  income  tax. 
An  individual  present  in  one  of  the  Contract- 
irc  States  solelv  for  one  of  the  purposes  spec- 
ified in  Articles  XIII  and  XIV  of  the  present 
Convention  shall  not  be  considered  a  res- 
ident of  that  State  merely  because  of  his 
presence  there  for  that  purpose. 

,2  I  In  the  application  of  the  provisions  of 
the  present  Conventuni  by  either  of  the  Con- 
tracting States,  any  term  which  is  not  de- 
fined in  the  present  Convention  shall,  unless 
the  context  otherwise  requires,  have  the 
meaning  which  that  term  has  under  the 
laws  of  such  State  relating  to  the  taxes  which 
are  the  subject  of  the  present  Convention. 

(3 1  A  resident  or  corporation  of  one  of  the 
Contracting  States,  or  an  enterprise  of  such 
<tate.  shall  be  con.sl'dered  to  have  a  perma- 
rent  establishment  In  the  other  State  for 
purposes  of  Articles  III.  VII.  VIII.  and  IX  if 
such  person  has  a  penn.incnt  establishment 
In  that  State  at  any  time  during  the  taxable 
year  In  which  the  Income  is  received. 

ARTICLE    III 

(1)  The  industrial  or  commercial  profits  of 
an  enterprise  of  one  of  the  Contracting  States 
.shall  be  taxable  only  by  that  State  unless  the 
enterprise  ciuries  nti  business  in  the  other 
Contracting  State  through  a  permanent  es- 
tablishment situated  therein.  If  the  enter- 
prise c;irrles  on  buslne.'^s  as  aforesaid,  tax  may 
be  imposed  by  the  other  State  on  the  indus- 
trial or  commercial  profits  of  the  enterprise 
but  only  on  .--o  much  of  them  as  is  attribu- 
table to  that  permanent  establishment.  In 
applying  the  preceding  sentence  for  purposes 
of  the  United  States  tax.  all  industrial  or 
commercial  proi^t.s  of  the  enterprise  from 
sources  within  V.\e  United  States  shall  be 
deemed  to  be  attributable  to  the  permanent 
establi.'-hment 

i2i  Where  an  enterprise  of  one  of  the  Con- 
tracting States  carries  on  business  In  the 
other  Contracting  State  through  a  permanent 
establishment  situated  therein,  there  shall  in 
each  State  be  attributed  to  that  permanent 
establishment  the  industrial  or  commercial 
profits  which  it  might  be  expected  to  make  if 
It  were  a  distinct  and  separate  enterprise 
engaged  in  the  same  or  similar  activities 
under  the  same  or  similar  conditions  and 
dealing  Independently  with  the  enterprise 
of  which  it  IS  a  permanent  establishment. 

(3)  In  the  determination  of  the  indus- 
trial (ir  commercl.il  profits  of  a  permanent 
establishment,  there  shall  be  allowed  as  de- 
ductions expenses  which  are  Incurred  for  the 
purposes  of  the  permanent  establishment, 
Including  executive  and  general  adminis- 
trative expenses  .^o  incurred,  whether  in  the 
State  in  which  the  permanent  establishment 
Is  situated  or  elsewhere. 

(4)  No  pronts  shall  be  attributed  to  a  per- 
manent e.stabllshment  by  reason  of  the  mere 
purchase  by  that  permanent  establishment  of 
goods  or  merchandise  for  the  enterprise. 

.^aruLE  IV 
Where— 

<ai  an  enterprise  of  one  of  the  Contract- 
ing States  participates  directly  or  Indirectly 

cx —  io<.n 


in  the  management,  control,  or  capital  of  an 
enterprise  of  the  other  Contracting  State,  or 
(b)  the  same  persons  p.irticipate  directly 
or  indirectly  in  the  management,  control,  or 
capital  of  an  enterprise  of  one  of  tlie  Con- 
tracting States  and  an  enterprise  of  the  other 
Contracting  State, 

and  in  either  case  conditions  are  made  or 
Imposed  between  the  two  enterprises  in  their 
commercial  or  financial  relations  wliich  differ 
from  those  which  would  be  made  between 
independent  enterprises,  then  any  profits 
which  would,  but  for  those  condltioi:is.  have 
accrued  to  one  of  the  enterpri.'-es  may  be  in- 
cluded in  the  profits  of  that  enterprise  and 
taxed  accordingly. 

ARTICLE    V 

Income  which  an  enterprise  of  one  of  tlie 
Contracting  States  derives  from  the  opera- 
tion of  ships  or  aircraft  registered  in  that 
State  shall  be  exempt  from  taxation  by  the 
other  Contracting  State. 

ARTICLE  vi 

Income  from  real  property,  including  gains 
derived  from  the  sale  or  exchange  of  such 
property  and  Interest  on  debts  (other  than 
bonds)  secured  by  mortgages  on  real  prop- 
erty, and  royalties  in  respect  of  the  opera- 
tion of  mines,  quarries,  or  other  natural  re- 
sources shall  be  taxable,  except  as  otherwise 
provided  in  Article  XVI.  only  by  the  Con- 
tracting State  in  which  stich  proi>erty.  mines. 
quarries,  or  other  natural  resources  are  situ- 
ated; provided  that  a  resident  or  corixaration 
of  one  of  the  Contracting  St;ites  deriving 
any  such  income  from  sources  within  the 
other  Contracting  State  may  elect  for  any 
taxable  year  to  be  subject  to  such  other 
State's  tax  on  such  income  on  a  net  income 
basis. 

ARTICLE   MI 

Royalties,  rentals,  and  similar  payments 
derived  as  consideration  for  the  use  of.  or 
for  the  privilege  of  using, 

(a)  copyrights,  artistic  or  scientific  works, 
patents,  designs,  plans,  secret  processes  or 
formulae,  trade-marks,  motion  picture  films, 
films  or  tapes  for  radio  or  television  broad- 
casting, or  other  like  property  or  rights,  or 

(b)  industrial,  commercial,  or  scientific 
equipment.  Knowledge,  experience,  skill,  or 
Icnow-how 

and  received  by  a  resident  or  corporation  of 
one  of  the  Contracting  States  not  having  a 
permanent  establishment  in  the  other  Con- 
tracting State  shall ^ be  exempt  from  tax  by 
such  other  State. 

ARTICLE  vni 
Interest  on  bonds,  notes,  debentures,  secu- 
rities, or  on  any  other  form  of  indebtedness 
(exclusive  of  Interest  on  debts,  other  than 
bonds,  secured  by  mortgages  on  real  prop- 
erty) received  by  a  resident  or  corporation 
of  one  of  the  Contracting  States  not  having 
a  permanent  establishment  in  the  other  Con- 
tracting State  shall  be  exempt  from  tax  by 
such  other  State. 

ARTICLE   IX 

(1)  Dividends  received  from  sources 
within  one  of  the  Contracting  States  by  a 
resident  or  corporation  of  the  other  Con- 
tracting State  not  having  a  permanent  es- 
tablishment in  the  former  State  shall  be 
subject  to  tax  by  the  former  State — 

(a)  at  a  rate  which  is  equal  to  50  percent 
of  the  statutory  rate  of  tax  otherwise  Im- 
posed on  such  dividends  by  the  former 
State,  or. 

(b)  when  the  recipient  is  a  corporation, 
at  the  rate  of  5  percent  If — 

(I)  during  the  part  of  the  payer  corpora- 
tion's taxable  year  which  precedes  the  date 
of  pajmient  of  the  dividend  and  during  the 
whole  of  Its  prior  taxable  year,  at  least  50 
percent  of  the  voting  stock  of  the  payer  cor- 
f>oration  was  owned  by  the  recipient  cor- 
poration either  alone  or  in  association  with 
not  more  than   three  other  corporations  of 


the  other  State  and  at  least  ten  percent  of 
the  voting  stock  of  the  payer  corporation  was 
owned  by  each  such  corporation  of  the  other 
States;   and 

(11)  not  more  than  25  percent  of  the  gross 
income  of  the  payer  corporation  (other  than 
a  corporation  the  principal  business  of  which 
is  the  making  of  loans)  for  such  prior  tax- 
able year  was  derived  from  Interest  and  div- 
idends other  than  interest  and  dividends 
received  from  its  subsidiary  corporations. 

(2)  The  term  "statutory  rate",  as  used  in 
this  Article,  means,  in  the  case  of  United 
States  tax.  the  rate  of  tax  imposed  by  sec- 
tion 871(a)  or  section  881(a),  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code  of  1954.  as  in  effect  on  January  1 
of  the  year  in  which  the  Instruments  of 
ratification  are  exchanged,  and,  in  the  case 
of  Luxembourg  tax,  the  rate  of  tax  imposed 
by  Article  4  of  Decree  Law  of  August  7,  1945, 
as  amended  by  Article  1  of  the  Law  of  No- 
vember 27,  1952. 

(3)  The  term  "subsidiary  corporation",  as 
used  in  this  Article,  means  any  corporation 
of  which  at  least  50  percent  of  the  total  vot- 
ing power  of  all  classes  of  stock  entitled  to 
vote,  or  of  the  total  value  of  all  classes  of 
stock,  is  owned  by  the  payer  corporation. 

ARTICLE  x 

(1)  Dividends  and  interest  paid  by  a  Lux- 
embourg corporation  to  a  person  other  than 
a  citizen,  resident,  or  corporation  of  the 
United  States  sliall  be  exempt  from  tax  by 
the  United  States. 

(2)  Dividends  and  interest  paid  by  a 
United  States  corporation  to  a  person  other 
than  (a)  a  resident  of  Ltixembourg  or  (b)  a 
corp>oration  having  its  business  management 
or  .seat  in  Luxembourg  shall  be  exempt  from 
tax  by  Luxembourg. 

ARTICLE  XI 

(li.  (a*  Wages,  salaries,  and  similar  com- 
pensation, and  pensions,  annuities,  or  simi- 
lar benefits  paid  by  Luxemljourg.  its  political 
subdivisions,  or  its  compulsory  social  security 
funds  to  an  individual  (other  than  an  indi- 
vidual who  is  a  citizen  of  the  Uni+ed  States 
or  has  been  admitted  to  the  United  States 
for  permanent  residence  therein)  for  services 
rendered  to  Luxembourg  or  to  any  of  its  po- 
litical subdivisions  in  the  discharge  of  gov- 
ernmental functions  shall  be  exempt  from 
tax  by  the  United  States. 

(b)  Wages,  salaries,  and  similar  compen- 
sation, and  pensions,  annuities,  or  similar 
benefits  paid  by.  or  from  public  funds  of.  the 
United  States  or  the  political  subdivisions 
thereof  to  an  indlvidtial  (other  than  a  citi- 
zen of  Luxembourg  I  for  services  rendered  to 
the  United  States  or  to  any  political  subdivi- 
sions in  the  discharge  of  governmental  func- 
tions shall  be  exempt  from  tax  by  Luxem- 
bourg. , 

1 2 )  Private  pensions  and  private  life  an- 
nuities which  are  from  sources  within  one  of 
the  Contracting  States  and  are  paid  to  indi- 
viduals who  are  residents  of  the  other  Con- 
tracting State  shall  be  exempt  from  tax  by 
the  former  State. 

i3)  The  term  "life  annuities",  as  used  in 
paragraph  (2).  means  5  stated  sum  payable 
periodically  at  stated  times  during  life,  or 
during  a  specified  number  of  years,  under 
an  obligation  to  make  the  payments  in  re- 
turn for  adequate  and  full   consideration. 

ARTICLE    XII 

( 1 )  Compensation  for  labor  or  personal 
services  (other  than  fees  of  directors  of  cor- 
porations) performed  in  the  United  States 
during  the  taxable  year  by  a  resident  of 
Luxembourg  shall  be  exempt  from  tax  by  the 
United  States  if  he  is  temporarily  present  in 
the  United  States  for  a  period  or  periods  not 
exceeding  a  total  of  180  days  during  the  tax- 
able vear  and  the  compensation — 

(a)  is  received  for  labor  or  personal  services 
performed  as  an  employee  of  a  resident  or 
corporation  of  Luxembourg,  or  of  a  j>erma- 
nent  establishment  within  Luxembourg  of 
a  United  States  enterprise,  and  the  burden 
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of  such  compensation  la  ixirne  by  such  resi- 
dent,   corporation,    or   e-stabiishment:    or 

(bi    does   not    exceed    *.l  ooo 

(2;  The  exemption  <jf  ptiraKriiph  ili  shall 
appiv  mutatis  mufaMdi.t,  to  tax  by  Luxem- 
boor^  upon  the  compensation  f..r  Ubor  or 
personal  service*  performed  In  Li;xcmbc/uri{ 
during  the  taxable  year  by  a  resident  of  the 
United  States. 

i3i  Compensation  fur  labor  or  personal 
services  (other  than  fees  of  directors  of  cor- 
porav.nns)  performed  In  the  United  States 
I  whether  or  not  put  to  use  in  Luxembourg) 
by  a  resident  of  the  United  States  shall  be 
exempt  from  tax  by  Luxembourg 

i4i  The  exemption  of  parakjraph  i3i  shall 
apply.  mutatLs  mutandis,  to  tax  by  the 
United  States  upon  compensation  for  labor 
or  personal  services  performed  In  Luxem- 
bourg 

ARTICLE    XIII 

(1)  A  resident  of  one  of  the  Contracting 
States  who,  at  the  Invitation  of  a  university, 
college,  school,  or  other  recognized  educa- 
tional institution  situated  In  the  other  Con- 
tracting State,  la  temporarily  pr-sent  In  the 
other  State  solely  for  the  purpose  of  teach- 
irvr  or  engaging  In  reseir -h.  or  both.  :it  that 
educational  Institution  sh.ill,  for  a  period  not 
exceeding  two  years  from  the  date  of  his 
arrlvil  in  the  other  State,  be  exempt  fmm 
tax  by  the  other  State  on  hls'remuneratlon 
for  such  teaching  or  research. 

(2)  No  exemption  shall  be  granted  under 
this  Article  with  respect  to  any  remunera- 
tion for  research  carried  on  for  the  benefit 
of  any  person  other  than  the  educational 
Institution  which  extended  the  Invitation  re- 
ferred to  In  paragraph  (  1 ) 

ARTICLE    XIV 

( 1 1  A  resident  of  one  of  the  Contracting 
States  who  la  temporarily  present  In  the 
other  Contracting  State  solely-- 

la)  as  a  student  at  a  university,  college, 
school,  or  other  recognized  educational  in- 
stitution situated  In  the  other  State,  or 

ibl  as  a  business  apprentice  fur  a  period 
not  exceeding  one  year,  or 

(CI  as  the  recipient  of  a  grant,  allowance. 
or  award  which  Is  for  the  primary  purpose 
of  studv  or  research  from  a  religious  charlU- 
ble,  snentlflc.  literary,  or  educational  orga- 
nization, 

sh.ill  be  exempt  from  t^ix  by  the  other  State 
with  respect  to  his  remuneration  from  ifcro.id 
for  employment  or  remittances  from  abro<id 
for  the  purposes  of  his  maintenance,  educa- 
tion, or  trrdnln^r 

<2)  A  resident  of  one  of  the  Contracting 
States  who  Is  temporarily  present  In  the 
other  Contracting  State  for  a  perlo<l  not 
exceeding  one  year,  as  an  employee  of.  or 
under  contract  with,  an  enterprise  of  the 
former  .State  or  an  organization  of  the  former 
State  referred  to  In  paragraph  1 1 1  ici .  solely 
to  acquire  technical,  professional,  or  business 
experience  from  a  person  other  than  that 
enterprise  or  organization  shall  be  exempt 
fr -m  'ax  by  the  other  State  with  respect  to 
his  remuneration  for  that  period  i  Including 
remuner;itlon.  If  any  from  an  employer 
abroad  >  In  an  amount  not  In  excess  of  $5  000 
or  Its  equivalent  In  Luxembourg  currencv. 

i3)  A  resident  of  one  of  the  Contracting 
States  who  Is  temporarily  present  In  the  other 
Contracting  State  for  a  f)erlod  not  exceeding 
one  yeir  solely  for  the  purpose  of  training. 
research  or  study,  under  Lirrana:ements  with 
the  Government  nf  the  other  State  shall  be 
exempt  from  tax  by  the  other  State  with  re- 
spect to  his  remuneration  for  services  directly 
related  to  such  training  research,  or  study 
I  including  any  remuneration  from  his  em- 
ployer ahr<iad)  In  an  amount  not  In  excess  of 
110.000  or  Its  equivalent  m  Luxembourg  cur- 
rency 

I  4  -  An  Individual  who  qualifies  for  exemp- 
tion under  more  than  one  provision  of  the 
preceding  paragraphs  of  this  Article,  or  under 
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one  of  the  preceding  paragraphs  and  Article 
XII  <ir  Artkle  XIII  shall  be  entitled  to  claim 
the  exemptl<m  most   favorable   to  him 


ABTICXE  XV 
The  present  Conventli.n  shall  not  apply  to 
the  Income  of  any  holding  company  entitled 
to  ii:iy  special  tax  benefit  under  Lux-'mbourg 
Law  of  July  31,  1929.  and  Decree  Law  of 
December  27.  1937.  or  under  any  similar  law 
.subsequently  enacted,  or  to  any  Income  de- 
rived from  such  companies  by  any  sharehold- 
er thereof  In  the  event  that  substantially 
similar  benefits  are  granted  to  other  corpora- 
tions under  any  law  enacted  by  Luxembourg 
after  the  date  of  signature  of  the  present 
Convention,  the  provisions  of  the  present 
Convention  shall  not  apply  to  the  Income  of 
any  such  corporation  or  to  any  Income 
derived  from  such  corporation  by  any  share- 
holder thereof  The  expression  ■substan- 
tially similar  benefits'  shall  be  deemed  not 
to  Include  tax  reduction  or  exemption 
granted  to  any  corporation  In  respect  of 
dividends  derUed  from  another  corporation. 
25  percent  or  more  of  the  stock  of  which  Is 
owned  by  the  recipient  corporation 

ARTICLE    XVI 

agreed   that  double    taxation  of 
the    following 


be   avoided    In 


111     It    Is 
Income   shall 
manner- 

lai    The  United  States,  In  determining  the 
income   tax   of   Individuals   who  are  citizens 
or   residents  of   the   United    States  or  of   its 
corporations    may.    regardless    of    any    other 
provision  of  the  present  Convention,  ln(  lude 
i!i  the  basis  upon  which  such  tax  Is  Imposed 
all    Items  of   Income   taxable   under   the   rev- 
enue   laws    of    the    United    States    as    If    the 
present   Convention    had   not   come   Into  ef- 
fect     The     United     States     shall,     however, 
deduct  from  its  t?.x  so  calculated  the  amount 
of  the  Luxembourg  Income  taxes  specified  In 
paragraph   (l)ib)(li   of  .Article  I      Except  as 
otherwise   provided    In    the   present    Conven- 
tion,   the    amount   of   Luxembourg   tax    thus 
to   be  deducted  shall   be  determined   In   ac- 
cordance with  the  revenue  laws  of  the  United 
States      It    Is   agreed   that    by   virtue   of    the 
provisions  of  subparagraph  ibi  of  this  para- 
graph    Luxembourg     satisfies     the     similar 
redit    requirement     prescribed     by    section 
901(b)  (3).   Internal    Revenue   Code   of    Ht54. 
lb)    Luxembourg.   In  determining  the   In- 
■  ome  taxes  and  the  tax  on  fees  of  directors 
of  corporations   In  the  case  of  Its  residents 
or    of    corporations    having    their    business 
management   or   seat   In   Luxembourg,   may, 
regardless  of  any  other  provision  of  the  pres- 
ent Convention.  Include   In  the  basis  upon 
which   such   taxes   are    Imposed   all    Items  of 
Income  t  ixable  under  the  tax  laws  of  Luxem- 
bourg as  If  the  present  Convention  had  not 
come    into   effect      Luxembourg    shall     how- 
ever, deduct  from  Its  taxes  so  calculated  the 
imount    of    the    Income    tax    of    the    United 
States    upon    Income    from    sources    therein. 
but  the  amount  so  to  be  deducted  shall  not 
exceed    that    proportion    of    such    taxes    of 
Luxembourg  which  the  Income  from  sources 
within    the    United    States    and    taxable    by 
Luxembourg  bears  to  the  entire  Income  sub- 
ject to  the  taxes  of  Luxembourg 

(ci  This  paragraph  shall  not  be  construed 
to  deny  the  benefits  conferred  by  Articles 
XLli  and  XXi3i  of  the  present  Conven- 
tion. 

1 2)  Luxembourg,  in  determining  the  fol- 
lowing taxe^  of  Ita  residents  or  of  corpora- 
tions having  their  business  management  or 
seat  in  Luxembourg  shall  exclude  from  the 
basis  upon  which  such  taxes  are  imposed — 
'a I  In  the  case  of  the  communal  land  tax. 
any  real  property  situated  In  the  United 
States: 

lb)  In  the  case  of  the  communal  tax  on 
commercial  profits  and  Invested  capital,  the 
profits  and  capital  of  i  permanent  establish- 
ment situated   In  the   United  States:    and 


accessories  ap- 
on   real 


(c)    In  the  case  of  the  wealth  tax, 

(1)    any       real    property   sltu.ited    m   uis 

United  St.ites  and  all   acces-sorle.  anMe-Lair, 

ing  thereto.  '  '         '"" 

III)   all  debte   i other  than  bonds i   secured 

by    real    property    situated    in    the    United 

States, 

(111)  the  invested  capital  of  a  peimanent 
establishment  situated  In  the  United  States 
and  not  appert^ilnlng  to  a  murlflme  .shipping 
or  air  transport  undertaking,  and 

(Iv)  the  Invested  capital  of  a  mirltiir.e 
shipping  or  air  transport  undert.iking  but 
only  In  that  proportion  which  the  Income 
of  .',uch  undertaking  from  sources  within  the 
United  States  bears  to  its  entire  Income. 
provided,  however,  that  Luxembourg  re- 
serves the  right,  in  the  determination  of 
the  rate  of  lt«  wealth  tax.  to  take  into  ac- 
count all  Items  excluded  from  the  tax  base 
pursuant  to  thi.s  subparagraph 

(3)  Luxembourg,  In  determining  the 
wealth  tax  and  the  communal  taxes  on  in- 
vested capital  and  lands  of  citizens,  resi- 
dents, or  corporations  of  the  United  Stat«. 
shall  not  tax  the  property  of  such  persons 
conalstlng  of — 

(a)    real   property  and 
pertaining  thereto-) 

(bi    debts   .secured    by   mortgages 
property,  and 

(Ci  any  property  used  by  commercl.*:  or 
Industrial  enterprises.  Including  maritime 
shipping  or  air  transport  enterprises 
unless  It  Is  entitled  under  other  prnislons 
of  the  present  Convention  to  tax  the  Income 
derived  from  such  property 

ARrlCLC    xvii 

For  the  purposes  of  the  present  Conven- 
tion  - 

(a)  Industrial  or  commercial  profits  at- 
tributable to  a  permanent  establishment 
which  an  enterprise  of  one  of  the  Contract- 
ing States  has  in  the  other  Contracting  State 
shall  be  treated  as  Income  from  sources 
within  such  other  State 

ibi  Gains,  profits,  and  income  (other  than 
profits  described  In  subparagraph  (a)  )  from 
the  purchase  and  sale  of  personal  property 
sh.ill  be  treated  as  Income  from  sources 
within  the  Contracting  State  in  which  the 
property  is  sold. 

(c)  Gains,  profits,  and  Income  derived  by 
a  taxpayer  from  the  sale  In  one  of  the  Con- 
tracting States  of  goods  pr^xluced  In  the 
other  Contracting  State  by  such  taxpayer 
shall,  to  the  extent  not  otherwise  .il'.ocable 
under  other  provisions  of  the  present  Con- 
vention, be  treated  as  derived  in  part  from 
the  State  In  which  prrxluced  and  in  part 
from  the  State  In  which  sold 

id)  Income  which  Is  exempt  from  tax  by 
one  of  the  Cmtrtuning  States  pursuant  U^ 
Article  V  of  the  present  Convention  sh.ii:  be 
trc.iied  as  Income  from  sources  within  the 
other  Contracting  State 

le)  Income  from  real  property.  Including 
gains  derived  from  the  sale  or  exchange  of 
such  property  and  Interest  on  debts  i  other 
than  bonds)  secured  by  mortgages  on  real 
property,  and  royalties  In  respect  of  the 
oper.it lofi  of  mines,  quarries,  or  other  nat- 
ural retirees  shall  be  treated  as  Income 
from  sifurces  within  the  Contracting  State 
In  which  such  real  property,  mines,  quarries. 
or  other  natural  resources  are  situated. 

(fl  Royalties,  rentals,  and  similar  pay- 
ments for  the  use.  or  for  the  privilege  of 
using.  In  one  of  the  Contracting  States  of 
copyrights,  artistic  or  scientific  works,  pat- 
ents, designs.  p"ans.  secret  pn>ces.«.es  or 
formulae,  trade-marks,  motion  picture  nims. 
films  or  tapes  for  radio  or  television  broad- 
casting, or  other  like  property  or  rights,  or  In- 
dustrial, commercial,  or  scientific  equip- 
ment, knowledge,  experience,  skill,  or  know- 
how  shall  be  treated  as  Income  from  sources 
within  that  State 
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,ei  intere.st  (exclusive  of  interest  on 
debts  other  than  bonds,  secured  by  mort- 
■T^ure-.  -n  re,.l  property)  paid  by  one  of  the 
cTntricii^g  .-states.  Including  any  political 
subdivision  thereof,  or  by  a  resident,  cor- 
ixirit'on  or  enterprise  of  one  of  the  Con- 
tracting States  shall  be  treated  as  income 
from  sources  within  th.it  State. 
*  ih)  Dividends  p.iUi  by  a  corporation  of 
one  of  the  Contracting  States  shall  be 
treated  as  Income  from  tources  wlihin  that 

State 

(1)  Compensation  for  labor  or  personal 
services.  ti:cluding  con.pci..s;\tion  or  remuner- 
ation from  the  practice  of  the  liberal  pro- 
fessions or  from  public  entertainment  but 
not  Including  fees  described  In  subpara- 
graph (jK  shall  be  tre.aed  a-s  I'lcome  from 
sources  within  the  Contracting  State  where 
the  labor  or  personal  services  arc  performed. 

(J  I  Directors'  fees  paid  by  a  corporation 
of  one  of  the  Contracting  States  shall  be 
treated  a.s  Income  from  sources  within  that 
State. 

ARTici  E  .wni 

(li  Tlie  competent  authorities  of  the  Con- 
tracting States  shall  exchange  such  Informa- 
tion, being  Information  available  under  the 
respective  taxation  laws  of  the  Contracting 
suites,  as  Is  necessary  for  carrying  out  the 
provisions  of  the  present  Convention  or  for 
the  prevention  of  fraud  or  the  like  In  rela- 
tion to  the  'taxes  which  are  the  subject  of 
the  present  Convention.  Any  Information 
so  txcii.uigtd  shall  he  treated  as  secret  and 
shall  not  be  disclosed  to  any  persons  other 
than  those  concerned  with  the  assessment 
and  collection  of  the  Uixes  which  are  the 
subject  of  the  present  Conventloii.  No  in- 
formation shall  be  exchanged  which  would 
disclose  any  trade,  business,  Industrial,  or 
professional  secret,  or  any  trade  process. 

i2'  Each  of  the  Contracting  States  may 
collect  such  taxes  imposed  by  the  other  Con- 
tr.ictuik:  .state  a.>;  though  such  taxes  were  the 
tjxes  of  the  f  irmer  State  as  will  ensure  that 
any  exemption  or  reduced  rate  of  tax  granted 
under  the  present  Convention  by  the  other 
state  shall  not  Ix"  enjoyed  by  persons  not  en- 
titled to  fuch  benefits. 

(3)  In  no  case  shall  the  provisions  of  this 
Article  be  construed  so  as  to  Impose  upon 
either  of  the  Contracting  States  the  obliga- 
tion to  carry  out  administrative  measures  at 
variance  with  the  regulations  and  practice 
of  either  Contracting  State  or  which  would 
be  conirary  to  its  sovereignty,  security,  or 
public  policy  or  to  supply  particulars  which 
.ire  not  procurable  under  its  own  legislation 
or  that  of  the  Suite  making  application. 

ARTICLE    XIX 

( 1 )  Where  a  taxpayer  shows  proof  that  the 
action  of  the  tax  authorities  of  the  Contract- 
ing States  has  resulted,  or  will  result.  In 
double  taxation  contrary  to  the  provisions 
of  ttie  present  Convention,  he  shall  be  en- 
titled to  present  his  case  to  the  State  of 
which  he  is  a  citizen  or  a  resident,  or,  If 
the  taxpayer  is  a  corporation  of  one  of  the 
Contracting  States,  to  that  State.  Should 
the  taxpayer's  claim  be  deemed  worthy  of 
consideration,  the  competent  authority  of 
the  State  to  which  the  claim  Is  made  shall 
endeavor  to  come  to  an  agreement  with  the 
competent  authority  of  the  other  State  with 
a  view  to  a-.oidance  of  the  double  taxation. 

(2)  For  the  settlemrnt  of  difficulties  or 
doubts  In  the  Interpretation  or  application 
of  the  present  Convention  rr  in  re-^pect  of  its 
relation  to  Conventions  of  the  Contracting 
States  with  third  States  the  competent  au- 
thorities of  the  Contracting  States  shall  en- 
deavor to  reach  a  mutual  agreement  aa 
quickly  as  possible. 

ARTICI.E  XX 

( 1 1  The  provisions  of  the  present  Conven- 
tion shall  not  be  construed  to  restrict  In  any 
manner  the  right  of  diplomatic  or  consular 


officers  to  additional  exemptions  now  en- 
joyed or  which  may  hereafter  be  granted  to 
such  officers. 

(2)  The  provisions  of  the  present  Conven- 
tion shall  not  be  construed  to  restrict  In  any 
manner  any  exclusion,  exemption,  deduction, 
credit,  or  other  allowance  now  or  hereafter 
accorded  (a)  by  the  laws  of  one  of  the  Con- 
tracting States  In  the  determination  nf  the 
tax  Imposed  by  that  State  or  (tat  by  any 
other  agreement  between  the  Contracting 
States. 

(3)  The  citizens  of  one  of  the  Contracting 
States  shall  not,  while  residents  of  the  other 
Contracting  State,  be  subject  therein  to  other 
or  more  burdensome  taxes  than  are  the  citi- 
zens of  such  other  State  who  are  residents 
of  Its  territory.  The  term  "citizens",  as 
used  in  this  Article,  Includes  all  juridical 
persons,  partnerships,  and  associations 
created  or  organized  under  the  laws  In  force 
In  the  respective  Contracting  States.  In  this 
Article  the  word  "taxes"  means  taxes  of  every 
kind  or  description,  whether  national,  State, 
communal,  or  municipal. 

(4)  The  provisions  of  the  law  of  Luxem- 
bourg granting  a  carry-over  of  losses  to  tax- 
payers domiciled  therein  shall  apply  with 
respect  to  the  taxation  of  a  permanent  es- 
tablishment, which  is  maintained  in  Luxem- 
bourg by  a  resident  or  corporation  of  the 
United  States,  under  the  same  conditions  and 
In  the  same  manner  as  In  the  case  of  tax- 
payers who  are  domiciled  In  Luxembourg. 

ARTICLE    XXI 

(1)  The  competent  authorities  of  the  two 
Contracting  States  may  prescribe  regula- 
tions necessary  to  carry  into  effect  the  pres- 
ent Convention  within  the  respective  States. 

(2)  The  competent  authorities  of  the  two 
Contracting  States  may  communicate  with 
each  other  directly  for  the  purpose  of  clvlng 
effect  to  the  provisions  of  the  present  Con- 
vention. 

ARTICLE    XXII 

(1)  The  present  Convention  shall  be  rati- 
fied and  the  Instruments  of  ratification  shall 
be  exchanged  at  Luxembourg  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible. It  shall  have  effect  for  taxable  years 
beginning  on  or  after  the  first  day  of  Jan- 
uary of  the  calendar  year  in  which  such  ex- 
change takes  place. 

(2)  The  present  Convention  shall  con- 
tinue effective  for  a  period  of  five  years,  be- 
ginning with  the  calendar  year  in  which  the 
exchange  of  the  Instruments  of  ratification 
takes  place  and  Indefinitely  after  that  pe- 
riod, but  may  be  terminated  by  either  of  the 
Contracting  States  at  the  end  of  the  five-year 
period  or  at  any  time  thereafter,  provided 
that  at  least  six  months'  prior  notice  of 
termination  has  been  given;  and,  in  such 
event,  the  present  Convention  shall  cease  to 
be  effective  for  tnxable  years  beginning  on 
or  after  the  first  day  of  January  next  follow- 
ing the  expiration  of  the  six-month  period. 

Done  in  duplicate,  in  the  English  and 
French  languages,  at  Washington,  the  two 
texts  having  equal  authenticity,  this  18th 
day  of  December  1962. 

For  the  President  of  the  United  States  of 
America : 

Dean  Rusx. 

For  Her  Royal  Hlghne.'-s  the  Grand  Duchess 
of  Luxembourg; 

G.  Heisbourg. 


executi\-e  p 

Protocol  Modifytng  and  Svpflfmenting  th?: 
Extension  to  the  Netherlands  Antilles 
OF  ths  Convention  Between  the  United 
States  of  America  and  the  Kingdom  of 
the  Netherlands  for  the  Avoidance  of 
Double  Taxation  and  the  Prevention  of 
Fiscal  Evasion  With  Respect  to  Taxes  on 
Income  and  Certain  Other  Taxes 
The  Government  of  the  United  States  of 
America  and  the  Government  of  the  King- 
dom of  the  Netherlands, 


Desiring  to  conclude  a  further  Protocol 
modify'ng  and  supplementing  the  Extension 
to  the  Netherlands  Antilles  of  the  Conven- 
tion for  the  avoidance  of  double  taxation 
and  the  prevention  of  fiscal  evasion  with  re- 
spect to  taxes  on  income  and  certain  other 
taxes  signed  at  Washington  on  April  29, 
1948,  as  supplemented  by  the  Protocol  signed 
at  Washington  on  June  15.  1955.  and  as  ex- 
tended to  the  Netherlands  Antilles  by  Ex- 
changes of  Notes  dated  at  Washington  on 
June  24  and  August  7,  1952,  September  15 
and  November  4  aiid  10,  1955, 

Have  acctjrdingly  appointed  their  respec- 
tive representatives  for  this  purpose,  who 
have  agreed  as  follows: 

ARTICLE  I 

( 1 )  Articles  VII,  Vlll.  and  IX  of  the  Con- 
vention shall  not  apply  to  Income  derived 
from  sources  within  the  United  States  by 
any  investment  or  holding  company,  corpo- 
ration, limited  partnership  or  other  entity 
entitled  to  any  of  the  special  tax  benefits 
provided  under  Article  13.  Article  14.  or 
Article  14A  of  the  Netherlands  Antilles'  Na- 
tional Ordinance  on  Profit  Tax  of  1940,  as  in 
effect  on  September  1,  1963,  or  to  substan- 
tially similar  tax  benefits  granted  under  any 
law  of  the  Netherlands  Antilles  enacted  after 
such  date. 

(2)  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of 
paragraph  ( 1 )  of  the  present  Article,  Arti- 
cles V^II,  VIII  and  IX  of  the  Convention  shall 
continue  to  apply  to  dividends,  interest,  and 
royalties  derived  by  any  entity,  to  which  the 
provisions  of  paragraph  (1)  of  this  Article 
would  otherwise  apply,  if  either. 

(a)  the  payer  of  Euch  Income  is  a  United 
States  oorporation  (other  than  a  United 
States  corporation,  60  percent  or  more  of  the 
gross  income  of  which  is  derived  from  inter- 
est except  to  the  extent  derived  by  a  cor- 
poration the  principal  business  of  which  is 
the  making  of  loans,  dividends,  royalties, 
rents  from  real  property,  or  gain  from  the 
sale  or  other  difposition  of  stock,  securities, 
or  real  property),  25  percent  or  more  of  the 
stock  of  which  is  owned  by  such  entity;   or 

(  b  I    all  of  the  stock  of  such  entity  is  owned 

( I )  solely  by  one  or  more  Individual  resi- 
dents of  the  Netherlands  Antilles  in  their 
Individual  capacities, 

(II)  solely  by  one  or  more  individual  resi- 
dents of  the  Netherlands  in  their  individual 
capacities,  or 

I  ill )  solely  by  one  or  more  corporations  of 
the  Netherlands. 

ARTICLE    II 

In  the  application  to  the  Netherlands  An- 
tilles of  the  Convention,  Article  X  shall  be 
deleted  and  replaced  by  the  following: 

"ARTICLE  x 

"A  resident  or  corporation  of  one  of  the 
Contracting  States,  deriving  from  sources 
within  the  other  Contracting  State  royalties 
in  respect  of  the  operation  of  mines,  quarries, 
or  natural  resources,  or  rentals  from  real 
property,  may  elect  for  any  taxable  year  to 
be  subject  to  the  tax  of  such  other  Contract- 
ing State  on  such  income  on  a  net  Income 
basis." 

article    III 

(1)  The  present  Protocol  shall  be  ratified 
and  the  Instruments  of  ratification  shall  be 
exchanged  at  Washington  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible. 

(2i  The  present- Protocol  shall  come  Into 
force  on  the  date  of  exchange  of  instruments 
of  ratification. 

(3)  Article  I  of  the  present  Protocol  shall 
be  applicable  with  respect  to  payments  made 
on  or  after  the  first  day  of  January  of  the 
year  immediately  following  the  year  in  which 
the  exchange  of  Instruments  of  ratification 
takes  place.  Article  II  of  the  present  Proto- 
col shall  be  applicable  with  respect  to  elec- 
tions made  for  taxable  years  beginning  on  or 
after  the  first  day   of  January  of  the  year 
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Immediately  following  the  year  In  which  the 
exchange  of  instruments  of  rtitlfliatlon  takes 
place. 

i4i  NotwlthstandlnkC  the  provisions  of 
paragraph  (3i  r)f  llim  Article,  the  following 
provisions  shall  apply  with  respect  to  dlvl- 
de:ids  and  interest  paid  to  a  corporation  or 
other  entity  which  is  organized  In  the 
Netherlands  Antilles  under  a  notarial  deed 
)f  incorporation  dated  on  or  before  May  14, 
iii'li  If  Articles  VII  and  VIII  of  the  Con- 
vention would  not  be  applicable  to  -uch  divi- 
dends and  interest  by  reason  of  Article  I  of 
the  present  Protocol: 

I  a  I  In  the  cate  of  a  dividend 

<  1 1  paid  during  the  perUjd  of  two  years 
beginning  on  the  first  day  of  January.  1964. 
the  provisions  of  Article  VTI  of  the  Conven- 
tion shall  continue  to  apply  as  though  the 
present  Protocol  had  not  yet  come  Into  force; 

I  Hi  paid  during  the  vear  beginning  on  the 
first  day  of  January.  l?»6fi  United  States  tax 
•*ith  respect  to  such  dividend  shall  be  Im- 
p<>tie<i  at  a  rate  not  exceeding  20  percent; 
and 

'  "i  In  the  case  of  Interest  p.ild  during  the 
pen  id  of  three  years  beginning  on  the  first 
day  >f  January.  1964.  the  provl.'^lons  of  Arti- 
cle VTII  shall  continue  to  apply  as  though 
the  present  Protocol  h^d  not  yet  come  Into 
force 

In  witness  whereof  the  undersigned  repre- 
sent.ttives.  duly  authorised  for  that  purpoee. 
have  signed  the  present  Protocol 

Done  In  duplicate.  In  the  EngU.sh  and 
Dutch  languages,  the  two  texts  having  equal 
.^uthentlcitv  at  The  H.igiie  this  23d  day  of 
October,  1963. 

F  r  the  Government  of  the  United  SUtea 
*  '>f  America: 

JoHv  S    Rice 

For  the  C3overnment  of  the  Kingdom  of 
the  Netherlands: 

L  DE  Block 


EXICTJTIVE    Q 
SUPPI.EMENTART      CoNVFNTION      BF.TWFEN      THE 

United  ST.^TI3  of  .^mehic^  and  the  King- 
dom OF  Sweden  Rei  \tinc.  to  I.ncome  and 
Othfr  Taxes 

T?;e  President  of  the  United  States  of 
America  and  Hi.s  Majestv  the  King  of  Sweden. 
being  desirous  of  modlfving  find  supplement- 
ing in  certain  respects  the  Convention  and 
accompanying  Protocol  f.ir  the'avoldance  of 
(lo'i.'-jle  taxation  and  'he  c-it.ibllshment  of 
ru>s  )f  reclprrxal  adn; i r; :.-;•.•■  i-.-.e  assistance 
in  rv;.-.  case  of  incrime  and  tlicr  taxes,  signed 
I'  W  i.'hington  on  March  23,  1939.  have  de- 
cided to  conclude  a  supplementary  Conven- 
tion and  for  that  purjKxse  have  appointed  as 
their  respective  Plenlp.itentlaries 

The  President  of  the  United  States  of 
.\merica:  His  Ambassador  Extraordinary  and 
Plenipotentiary    J.    Gr.ih.im    Parsons: 

His  Majesty  the  King  of  Sweden     His  Min- 
ister   .f   Foreign   Affairs  Torsten    Nlls5on; 
who    having  communicated    to  one  another 
'heir    full   powers,    found    In    good   and   due 
form    have  agreed   as   follcjws: 

article  I 

ITic  provisions  of  the  Convention  between 
•he  Prr.sident  of  the  United  States  of  America 
md  H1.S  Majesty  the  King  of  Sweden  signed 
at  W  ushlngton  on  March  23.  1939  are  mod- 
::;ed  or  supplemented — 

a  I  By  striking  out  Article  VII  <ind  insert- 
ing In  .leu  thereof  the  following 

"ARTICLE    vii 

"1  Dividends  received  from  sources  within 
one  of  the  contracting  States  by  a  res. dent. 
corporation,  or  other  entity  of  the  other 
-State  not  having  a  permanent  establishment 
m  the  former  State  shall  be  subject  to  tax 
by  such  former  State  at  a  rate  not  In  excess 
of  1.5  percent  of  the  amount  of  such  divi- 
dends Prunded.  however,  that  such  rate  of 
tax  sh.ill  not  exceed  5  percent  of  the  amount 


ui  such  dlviaencli  paid  by  a  corporation  of 
such  former  State  to  a  corporation  of  such 
other  State  If — 

"(a I  During  the  part  of  the  payer  corpo- 
ration's taxable  year  preceding  the  payment 
of  the  dividend  and  during  the  whole  of  the 
prior  taxable  year  at  least  50  percent  of  tlie 
voting  stock  of  such  corp«^ratlon  was  owned 
by  the  recipient  corporation  either  alone  or 
in  association  with  not  more  than  three 
other  corporations  of  such  other  State  and 
at  least  10  percent  of  the  voting  stock  of 
the  payer  corporation  was  owned  by  each 
such  recipient  corporation;  and 

"(b)  Not  more  than  25  percent  of  the 
gross  income  of  the  payer  corporation  (other 
than  a  corporation  the  principal  business  of 
which  is  the  making  of  loans)  for  such  prior 
taxable  year  is  derived  from  interest  and 
dividends  other  than  Interest  and  dividends 
received  from  a  corporation  in  which  U  owns 
at  least  50  percent  of  the  voting  stock 

'2  When  a  Swedish  corporation  or  other 
entity  derives  dividends  from  a  United  States 
corporation  or  other  entity  the  dividends 
thus  derived  shall  be  exempt  from  Swedish 
tax:  provided  that  In  accordance  with  the 
laws  of  Sweden  the  dividends  would  be  ex- 
empt from  tax  if  both  corporations  or  en- 
titles had  been  Swedish  corporations  or  en- 
titles." 

ibi  By  striking  out  Article  VIII  and  In- 
serting   m    lieu    thereof    the    following: 

"article  vih 

"Interest  on  bonds,  debentures,  other  secu- 
rities and  notes,  or  on  any  other  form  of  In- 
debtedness received  from  sources  within  one 
of  the  contracting  States  by  a  resident  or 
corporation  or  other  entity  of  the  other 
State  not  having  a  permanent  establishment 
In  the  former  SUte  shall  be  exempt  from  tax 
by  such  former  State  " 

(c)  By  striking  out  Article  XII  and  Insert- 
ing In  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"article    XII 

I  A  resident  of  one  of  the  contracting 
States  who  Is  temporarily  present  In  the 
other  contracting  St,ate  solely — 

"(a)  As  a  student  at  a  recognized  uni- 
versity, college,  or  school  situated  In  the 
other  contracting  State,  or 

"(b)  As  a  business  apprentice,  or 
"lO  As  the  recipient  of  a  grant,  allow- 
ance, or  award  which  Is  for  the  primary  pur- 
p<ise  of  study  or  research  from  a  religious, 
charitable,  scientific,  or  educational  organiza- 
tion. 

shall  be  exempt  from  tax  by  the  other  State 
on  his  remittances  from  abroad  derived  ns 
remuneration  for  employment  or  for  the 
purposes  of  his  maintenance,  education,  or 
training 

"2.  A  resident  of  one  of  the  contracting 
States  who  is  temporitrlly  present  In  the 
other  contracting  State,  solely  for  the  pur- 
pose of  training,  research,  or  study,  under 
arrangements  with  the  Ctovernment  of  the 
other  State  shall  be  exempt  from  tax  by  the 
other  State  on  his  remuneration  for  services 
directly  related  to  such  training,  research, 
or  study  (Including  any  emoluments  or  re- 
muneration from  his  employer  abroad).  If 
the  amount  of  such  remuneration  does  not 
exceed  110.000. 

"3  (a)  A  resident  of  one  of  the  contract- 
ing States  who,  at  the  Invitation  of  a  univer- 
sity, college  .'schootor  other  recognized  'edu- 
cational Institution  situated  In  the  other 
contracting  State,  is  temporarily  prefetit  in 
the  other  State  solely  for  the  purpose  of 
teaching,  or  engaging  In  re.seiirch  or  both, 
at  that  educational  institution  shall,  for  a 
period  not  exceeding  two  years  from  the  date 
of  his  arrival  in  such  other  State,  be  ex- 
empt from  tax  by  the  other  State  on  his  re- 
muneration for  such  teaching  or  rese.irch 

•lb)  The  preceding  subpir.jgraph  sh.»ll  not 
apply  to  any  remuneration  for  research  car- 
ried on  for  the  benefit  of  any  person  using 


ur  disseminating  the  results  of  such  research 
for  purposes  of  profit. 

"4    An  Individual  who  qualifies  for  exemo 
tlon   under  more   than  one  provision  of  •? 
preceding  paragraphs  of  this  Article  shall  "bi 
entitled  t  )  claim  the  exemption  most  favour. 
able  to  him." 

(di    By  striking  out  Article  XIV(  hi  and  - 
sertlng  In  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"(bill)  Sweden,  In  d<»lerm:nlng  its  uxt^ 
specified  In  Article  I  of  this  Convention  shal' 
exclude  from  the  basis  upon  which  Its  taxeg 
are  Imposed  such  items  of  Income  and  prop. 
erty  as  are  exempt  from  taxation  In  Sweden 
under  the  provisions  of  this  Convention;  bu- 
the  income  and  property  thus  excluded  mar 
be  taken  Into  account  by  Sweden  in  the 
determination  of  the  graduated  rate  of  Swc-d- 
Ish  tax  to  be  Imposed  on  Swedish  resident* 
or  corporations  or  other  entitles, 

"(2)  There  shall  also  be  allowed  by  Swe- 
den from  Its  Income  taxes  a  deduction  uij. 
setting  the  tax  Imposed  In  accordince  wit.h 
this  Convention  by  the  United  States  of 
America  upon  such  income  from  sources 
therein  which  Is  not  exempt  from  taxation  l.i 
Sweden,  but  In  an  amou-nt  not  exceeding 
that  proportion  of  the  Swedish  taxes 
which  sijih  Income  bears  to  the  entire  in- 
come subject  to  tax  by  Sweden." 

ARTICLE    II 

The  provisions  of  the  Protocol  between  the 
President  of  the  United  States  of  America 
and  His  Majesty  the  King  of  Sweden,  signed 
at  Washington  on  M.trch  23,  1939,  are  hereby 
modified — 

(a)  By  striking  out  subparagraph  lai  of 
paragraph  1  aid  In-'^ertmg  in  lieu  thereof 
the  following 

"(ai  The  term  'permanent  establishment 
means  a  fixed  place  of  business  In  which  the 
business  of  the  enterprise  Is  wholly  or  partly 
carried  on  A  permanent  establishment 
shall  Include  especially  a  place  of  manage- 
ment: a  branch:  an  office:  a  factory;  a  work- 
shop: a  mine,  qu.irry,  or  other  place  of  ex- 
traction of  natural  re.sources:  a  building  site 
or  construction  or  assembly  project,  which 
exists  for  more  th.m  twelve  months. 

"The  term  permTnent  e.stabllshmenf  shall 
not  be  deemed  to  Include 

"(i)  The  U5e  of  facilities  solely  for  the 
purpose  of  storage,  display  or  delivery  of 
goods  or  merchandise  belonging  to  the  enter- 
prise: 

"(11)  The  maintenance  of  a  stock  of  goods 
or  merchandl.se  belorglng  to  the  enterprl.se 
."olcly  for  the  purpose  of  storage  dl.'play.  or 
delivery 

■•(111  I  The  maintenance  of  a  stock  of  goods 
or  merchandise  belonging  to  the  enterprise 
solely  for  the  purpose  of  pro<"esslng  by  an- 
other enterprise, 

"(Ivi  The  maintenance  of  a  fixed  place  of 
business  solely  for  the  purpo'.e  of  purcha.'^lng 
goods  or  merchandi.'-e  or  lor  collecting  Infor- 
mation,  for  the  enterprise. 

ivi  The  malntenaix-e  of  a  fixed  place  of 
business  solely  for  the  purpose  of  advertising 
for  the  .<!upplv  of  information,  for  scientific 
research  or  for  sllmlar  activities  which  have  a 
preparatory  or  luixlllary  character,  for  the 
cnterprl'-e 

"".A  person  acting  In  oie  of  the  contracting 
States  on  behalf  of  an  enterprUe  of  the  (•:,>" 
.state  other  th>n  an  age-it  of  an  Indepciii;'  :.' 
st.'tus  to  whom  'he  for.owmg  scite'ice  I'.p- 
pMes.  shall  be  deemed  to  be  a  permanent  es- 
tibll'hment  in  the  former  Stite  If  he  has. 
and  haViltualy  exercises  In  that  State,  an 
authority  to  conclude  contracts  in  the  name 
of  the  enterprise  unless  his  activities  .nre 
limited  to  the  purchase  of  goods  or  m'?rchan- 
dls»>  for  the  '»  iterprl-e 

"An  enterprise  of  one  of  the  contracting 
.States  shall  not  be  deemed  to  have  a  permr\- 
rent  e.--tabllshment  In  the  other  State  merely 
becau.se  u  carries  on  business  In  that  other 
State  through  a  broker,  general  comml.s.-lon 
agent,  or  any  other  agent  of  an  Independent 
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t^tu'    v.-here  such  persons  are  acting  In  the 
ordin:.ry  course  of  their  buslne^s 

Vhe  fdct  that  a  corpoiailou  of  o  le  ol  the 
,ontractl.>«  '-tales  controls  o.  i.s  controUed  by 
a  corporat!o"i  which  Is  a  corporation  of  the 
othc-  State,  or  will'  n  carri'?-^  on  business  In 
thaVother  State  (whether  ibrongli  a  perma- 
nent esl.iblishinent  or  otherwise  ) .  shall  not  of 
Itfelf  constitute  either  corporation  a  perma- 
nent esuibll.s'iment  ol  the  other   " 

ih,  By  striking  out  the  second  and  third 
sentences  of  panigraph  6  and  inserting  in 
lieu   thereof   the   following: 

"In  the  application  of  the  provisions  of 
thl'  Convention  the  benehfj;  of  the  internal 
revenue  laws  of  United  States,  relating  to 
cred.ts  for  foreign  taxes,  shall  be  accorded  " 

Id  By  striking  out  Mir..ernpli  7  luid  insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

•■7  Tlie  citizens  of  one  of  tlie  contracting 
States  shall  not.  while  resident  In  the  other 
State,  be  subject  therein  to  ether  or  more 
burdensome  taxes  than  axe  citizens  of  that 
other  State  resldlne  in  Its  territory.  The 
term  "citizen"  as  used  in  this  paragraph.  In- 
cludes also  all  lecal  per.sons,  partnerships, 
and  associations  crented  or  oreanized  under 
the  laws  In  force  in  the  respective  contract- 
ing State.  In  this  paragrai)h  the  word 
laxes"  means  taxes  of  every  kind  or  de- 
scription, whether  Federal,  State,  or  munici- 
pal " 

idi  By  striking  out  paragraph  13  and  In- 
serting In  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

•"13  As  used  m  this  Convention  the  term 
'competent  am  horny'  or  "competent  author- 
ities' means,  In  the  ciuse  of  the  United  States 
of  .America,  the  Secret :iry  of  the  Treasury  or 
his  authori7e<i  representative  and.  In  the 
case  Pf  Sweden,  the  Minister  of  Finance  or 
his    authorized    representative." 

ARTICLE    III 

ill  The  present  suppleinent;iry  Conven- 
tion shall  be  ratirteci  and  the  instruments 
of  ratification  shal!  be  exchanged  at  Wash- 
Ineton  as  soon  as  possible 

|2I  The  provisions  of  the  t:)resent  supp'e- 
■nent.iry  Convention  i  other  than  .Article  lun 
thereof  I  shall  become  effective  with  respect 
to  taxable  years  beginniim  on  or  after  Jan- 
u.iry  1.  19G;^  Article  VII  of  the  Convention 
of  Mirch  23.  1939.  as  revised  by  Article  1(a) 
of  the  present  sui>plemcnC;iry  Convention, 
shall  become  effective  for  taxabie  years  be- 
ginning on  or  after  the  first  day  of  January 
following  the  excliange  of  the  Instruments 
of  ratification 

i3i  Tlie  present  supplement. try  Conven- 
tion shall  continue  effecti\e  indefinitely  as 
though  It  were  an  integral  part  of  the  Con- 
vention and  ProtLicol  si^'neti  on  March  23. 
1939.  but  subject  to  the  provisions  of  Arti- 
cle XXII  of  that  Convention  with  respect  to 
termination. 

In  witness  whereof,  the  above-named 
Plenipotentiaries  have  sinned  the  present 
supplementiry  Convention  and  have  affixed 
thereto  their  respective  oC.iIs. 

Done  at  Stockholm,  in  ciui)licate.  in  the 
English  and  Swedish  l.int,M:ages.  Ixith  texts 
being  equally  authentic,  this  22nd  day  of 
October  19f'3 

For  the  President  of  the  United  States  of 
.*merlca: 

J    Graham  Parsons. 

For  His  Majesty  the  King  of  Sweden  (sub- 
ject to  rr.tlflcatlon  after  approval  by  the 
Riksdag)  : 

Torsten  Nilsson. 


EXFCfTIVE    K 

Protocol  Modifying  and  Sipplementing  the 
Convention  Between  the  United  States 
OP  America  and  Japan  for  the  Avoidance 
of  Doible  Taxation  and  the  Prevention 
OP  Fiscal  Ev\sion  With  Respect  to  Taxes 
on  Income 

The  Government   of   the  United  States  of 
America  and  the  Government  of  Japan, 


Desiring  to  conclude  a  further  Protocol 
modifying  and  supplementing  the  Conven- 
tion for  the  avoidance  of  double  tiixation  and 
the  prevention  of  fiscal  evasion  with  respect 
to  taxes  on  income  signed  at  Washington  on 
April  16,  1954.  as  supplemented  by  the  Pro- 
tocol signed  at  Tokyo  on  March  23.  1957. 

Have  accordingly  appointed  their  respec- 
tive representatives  for  this  purpose,  who 
have  agreed  as  follows: 

article  I 

Paragraph  (l)(h)  of  Article  II  shall  be 
deleted  and  replaced  by  the  following: 

"(h)  The  term  'competent  authorities' 
means,  in  the  case  of  the  United  States,  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  or  his  authorized 
representative;  and,  in  the  case  of  Japan, 
the  Minister  of  Finance  or  his  authorized 
representative." 

article  II 

Article  VI  shall  be  deleted  and  replaced  by 
the  following: 

"article  VI 

"( 1 )  The  rate  of  t  ix  imposed  by  one  of  the 
contracting  States  on  interest  received  from 
sources  within  such  S'rite  by  a  resident  or 
corporation  or  other  entity  of  the  other  con- 
tracting State  not  having  a  permanent  estab- 
lishment In  the  former  State  shall  not  exceed 
15  percent, 

"(2)  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of 
paragraph   ( 1 ) , 

"(a)  The  Bank  of  Japan  and  the  Export- 
Import  Bank  of  Japan  shall  be  exempt  from 
tax  by  the  United  States  on  interest  received 
by  such  Banks  from  sources  within  the 
United  States:  and 

"(b)  The  Federal  Reserve  Banks  of  the 
United  States  and  the  Export -Import  Bank 
of  Washington  shall  be  exempt  from  tax  by 
Japan  on  interest  received  by  such  Banks 
from  sources  within  Japan. 

"(3)  The  term  'interest'  as  used  in  this 
Article,  means  Interest  on  bonds,  securities, 
notes,  debentures,  or  any  other  form  of  in- 
debtedness (Includinu  mortL'ages  or  bonds  se- 
cured by  real  property) ." 

article  ni 
In  Article  VIII,  the  words  "with  respect  to 
such  income"  shall  be  inserted  immediately 
before  the  words  ",  for  any  taxable  year"", 

ARTICLE    IV 

Article  X  shall  be  deleted  and  replaced  by 
the  following: 

"article  X 

"(l)(a)  Salaries,  wages,  or  similar  com- 
pensation, and  pensions  or  annuities  paid  by, 
or  paid  out  of  funds  created  by,  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  to  an  individual 
who  is  a  citizen  of  the  United  States  (other 
than  an  individual  who  has  been  admitted 
to  Japan  for  permanent  residence  therein) 
v/ith  respect  to  services  rendered  as  an  em- 
ployee of  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  in  the  discharge  of  governmental  func- 
tions shall  be  exempt  from  tax  by  Japan. 

"(b)  Salaries,  wages,  or  similar  compensa- 
tion, and  pensions  or  annuities  paid  by  the 
Government  of  Japan,  or  paid  out  of  funds 
to  which  the  Government  of  Japan  con- 
tributes, to  an  individual  who  is  a  national 
of  Japan  (other  than  an  individual  who  has 
been  admitted  to  the  United  States  for 
permanent  re.=  ;dence  therein)  wnli  respect  to 
services  rendered  as  an  employee  of  the  Gov- 
ernment of  Jfip.in  m  the  duch  irge  of  irovcn- 
mental  functions  shall  be  exempt  from  tax 
by  the  Unite-t  States 

"(c)  The  provisions  of  this  paragraph  shall 
not  apply  to  salaries,  wages,  or  similar  com- 
pensation, and  pensions  or  annuities  paid 
■with  respect  to  services  rendered  in  connec- 
tion with  any  trade  or  business  carried  on 
by  the  Government  of  either  contracting 
State  for  purposes  of  profit. 

"(2)  Pensions  or  annuities  (whether  rep- 
resenting employee  or  employer  contribu- 
tions or  accretions  thereto)  paid  by  the  Gov- 


ernment of  one  of  the  contracting  States, 
or  paid  out  of  the  respective  funds  referred 
to  in  (a)  or  (b)  of  paragraph  (1),  to  an 
individual  who  is  a  resident  cf  the  other 
contracting  State  shall  be  exempt  from  tax 
by  the  former  State  to  the  extent  that  such 
payment?,  are  allocable  to  services  the  re- 
muneration for  which  was  exempt  from  trx 
by  the  former  Su-.te." 

ARTICLE    v 

Paragraph  (b)  of  Article  XIII  shall  be 
deleted   and   replaced   by   the   following: 

"(b)  Intere.'^t  paid  by  one  of  the  contract- 
ing States,  including  local  governments 
thereof,  or  by  an  enterprise  of  one  of  the 
contracting  States  shall  be  treated  as  income 
from  sources  within  such  State,  except  that 
interest  (other  than  that  paid  on  Indebted- 
ne^^s  in  connection  "with  the  purchase  of 
ships  or  aircraft)  paid 

"(1)  by  an  enterprise  of  one  of  the  con- 
tracting States  with  a  permanent  establish- 
ment outside  both  contracting  States  to  a 
resident  or  corporation  or  other  entity  of  the 
other  contracting  State,  or 

"iiii  bv  an  enterprise  of  one  of  the  con- 
tracting States  with  a  permanent  establish- 
ment in  the  other  contracting  State 
on  indebtedness  incurred  for  the  use  of.  or 
on  banking  deposits  made  with,  the  perma- 
nent establishment  in  the  conduct  of  Its 
trade  or  business  shall  be  treated  as  income 
from  sources  within  the  State  where  the 
permanent  establishment  is  situated." 

article    VI 

The  second  and  third  sentences  of  para- 
graph I  a )  of  Article  XIV  shall  be  deleted  and 
replaced  by  the  following: 

"The  United  States  shall,  however,  deduct 
from  its  tax  so  calculated  the  amount  of  the 
tax  of  Japan.  Except  as  otherwise  provided 
In  this  Convention,  the  amount  of  the  tax 
cf  Japan  thus  tfi  be  deducted  shall  be  deter- 
mined in  accordance  with  the  revenue  laws  of 
the  United  States," 

ARTICLE    VII 

The  provisions  of  the  supplementary  Pro- 
tocol between  the  United  States  of  America 
and  Japan  signed  at  Tokyo  on  March  23,  1957, 
shall  terminate  when  the  provisions  of  Article 
VI  of  the  Convention  of  April  16,  1954,  as 
modified  and  supplemented  by  Article  II  of 
the  present  Protocol,  enter  into  effect. 

article  viii 

( 1 )  The  present  Protocol  shall  be  ratified 
and  the  Instruments  of  ratification  shall  be 
exchanged  at  Washington  as  soon  as  possible, 

I  2 )  The  present  Protocol  shall  enter  into 
force  on  the  date  of  exchange  of  instruments 
of  ratification  and  shall  be  applicable  to  in- 
come or  profits  derived  during  the  taxable 
years  beginning  on  or  after  the  first  day  of 
January  of  the  calendar  year  in  which  such 
exchange  takes  place, 

1 3 1  The  present  Protocol  shall  continue  In 
force  as  long  as  the  aforesaid  Convention  of 
April  16.  1954  remains  effective. 

Done  in  duplicate,  in  the  English  and 
Japanese  languages,  at  Tokyo,  this  seventh 
day  of  May,  1960, 

For  the  Government  of  the  United  States 
of  America : 

Douglas  MacArthttr  2d. 

For  the  Government  of  Japan : 

AiicHrRo  Pujitama. 


Executive  G 
Protocol  Modifying  and  Supplementing  the 
Convention  Betvi'eln  the  United  States 
of  America  and  Japan  for  the  Avoidance 
OF  Dol^le  Taxation  and  the  Prevention 
of  Fiscal  Evasion  W'ith  Respect  to  Taxes 
on  Income 

The  Government  of  the  United  States  of 
America  and  the  Government  of  Japan. 

Desiring  to  conclude  a  further  Protocol 
modifying  and  supplementing  the  Conven- 
tion for  the  avoidance  of  double  taxation  and 
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the  prevention  of  flscil  eviialon  with  respect 
to  taxes  on  Income  s.gned  at  W.isriingtun  in 
Apn;  16,  1954.  a«  supplemented  by  the  Pruiu- 
coi  signed  at  Tokyo  on  March  23.  1957,  and 
as  m  rifled  and  supplemented  by  the  Proto- 
col ai^'ued  at  Tokyo  en  May  7.  1960, 

H.ive  accordingly  .ip;Kn:ited  their  respec- 
tive representaiives  r-r  this  purpose,  who 
have  agreed  as  follows 

ARTICLE     I 

Paragraph  ( 1 )  of  Article  II  is  amended  as 
follows : 

( 1 1  By  Inserting  after  the  second  sentence 
of  subparagraph  (C)  thereof  the  following 
"An  enterprise  of  one  of  the  contracting 
States  shall  b«  deemed  to  have  a  permanent 
estab.ishment  In  the  other  contracting  State 
If  It  has  In  the  other  State  for  more  than 
tweA?  months  a  construction,  installation, 
or  asvSembly  project  or  if  it  carries  on  super- 
visory activities  In  the  jther  State  for  more 
than  twelve  months  in  connection  wltb  a 
con.- tructlon,  instaila'..:in.  ur  assembly  pr'oj- 
ect  lucated  In  the  other  State." 

l2i  By  deleting  subparagraph  if)  thereof 
and  replacing  It  with  the  following. 

".f  I  The  term  'Japanese  enterprise'  means 
an  industrial  or  comrncrcial  enterprise  or 
undertaking  carried  on  in  Japan  by  an  Indi- 
vidual resident  of  Japan  or  by  a  Japanese 
corp<jratlon  or  other  entity;  and  the  term 
'Japanese  corporation  or  other  entity'  means 
a  company  or  any  other  kind  of  Juridical 
perfon  created  or  organized  under  the  law 
of  Japan  or  any  organization  without  Jurid- 
Ic.vl  personality  treated  for  the  purposes  of 
Japanese  tax  as  a  Juridical  person  created 
or  organized  under  the  law  of  Jap.in  " 

{'■ii  By  deleting  subparagraph  il)  thereof 
and  replacing  It  with   the  following 

"(li  (1)  The  term  'industrial  or  commer- 
cial profits'  Includes  manulacturlng.  mercan- 
tile, agricultural,  fl.-.hing,  mining,  financial 
and  Insurance  profits 

"(11)  Industrial  or  commercial  profit*  do 
not  Include  income  In  the  form  of — 

"lAi    dividends. 

"(B)    interest. 

"(C)    rents  or  royalties, 

"(D)  compensation  rerelved  by  an  Indi- 
vidual for  his  lab<jr  i.>r  piT.s.inal  services,  or 

"(El  Income  derived  by  a  corporation  or 
other  entity  of  one  of  the  contracting  States 
from  sources  within  the  other  contracting 
SUite  for  furnishing  the  labor  or  personal 
services  of  an  individual  who  does  not  or 
would  not  qualify  for  exemption  under  fjara- 
graph  ( 1 )  of  Article  IX  by  reason  of  para- 
graph (2)  thereof." 

ARTICLE   n 

P  ir  igraph  i  1  )  of  Article  III  Is  amended  by 
deleting  the  period  at  the  end  thereof  and 
repl '..-mg  it  with  the  following:  ",  subject  to 
t'.e  provisions  of  paragraph  i  1  i  of  Article  VI. 
parigraphs  (li  and  (2i  •''  Article  V'l  A.  and 
piu-a<raph  ( 1 1  of  Article  VII  where  such 
perni.iment  establishment  is  only  of  the  type 
described  In  the  third  sentence  of  paragraph 
( 1 )  I  c )  of  Article  II." 

ABTTCXE   m 

Paragraph  f  1 )  of  Ar'icle  VI  shall  be  deleted 
and  replaced  by  the  following: 

"(li  Interest  received  fr'^m  sources  within 
one  of  the  contracting  states  by  a  resident 
or  corporation  or  other  entity  of  the  other 
contracting  State  shall  not  be  t;ixed  by  the 
former  Slate  at  a  rate  in  excess  of  lu  per- 
cent if — 

"I  a)  the  recipient  does  n  t  have  a  perma- 
nent establishment  In  the  f  >rmer  State,  or 

"lb)  the  recipient  h.is  in  the  former  StJite 
a  permanent  establl.«!hment  only  of  the  type 
described  In  the  third  sentence  of  paragraph 
I  1  I  I  ("  I  of  Article  II  .inrl  the  !ntere-t  Is  not 
attributable  to  the  tm'"le  hii<?lness,  or  a-ssets 
of  s'.ich  permanent  establishment  or  to  a 
tran.i-ictlon  which  Is  nf  a  k''>rl  r.  -Tn  il'v  fn- 
gaged  In  by  such  permanent  establishment." 


ARTICLE    IV 

The  following  new  Article  shall  be  Inserted 
Immediately  after  Article  VI. 

"ARTICLE  VI    \ 

'  ( 1 )  Dividends  paid  by  a  corporation  of 
one  of  the  contractln  ;  States  to  a  resident 
or  corporation  or  other  entity  of  the  other 
contracting  Suite  shall,  subject  to  the  pro- 
visions of  paragr-iph  (2).  not  be  taxed  by 
the  former  St^^te 

■  (a)    at  a  rate  In  excess  of  15  percent,  or 

■  (bi  when  the  recipient  Is  u  corporation. 
at  a  rate  In  excess  of  10  percent  If    - 

li)  during  the  period  of  twelve  months 
immediately  preceding  the  date  of  payment 
of  the  dividend  more  than  50  percent  of  the 
stiick  of  the  payer  corporation  was  owned  by 
the  recipient  corporation  either  alone  or  In 
a.v.oclatlon  with  not  more  than  three  other 
corporations  of  such  other  State,  provided 
that  at  least  10  percent  of  the  stock  of  the 
payer  corporation  Wiis  owned  by  each  such 
corporation  of  such  other  Slate,  and 

( II I  not  more  than  25  percent  of  the  gr<}ss 
Income  of  the  payer  corporation  i other  th.ui 
a  corporation  the  principal  business  of  whUh 
Is  the  making  of  loansj  for  such  period  w.ls 
derl\od  from  Interest  and  dividends  other 
than  Interest  and  dividends  received  from 
Its  subsidiary  corporations. 

"|2|    Paragraph  (1)  shall  apply  only  if 

"(a»  the  recipient  of  the  dividends  does 
not  have  a  permanent  establishment  in  tlu- 
former  State,  or 

"(b)  the  recipient  has  In  the  former  State 
.1  permanent  euUiblUhment  only  of  tlie  typo 
described  in  the  third  sentence  of  paragr.iph 
(l)(C)  of  Article  II  lUid  the  dividends  are 
not  attributable  to  the  trade,  business,  or  as- 
sets of  such  permanent  establishment. 

"(3)  The  term  subsidiary  corporation',  as 
used  In  paragraph  (l)(bi(ll).  means  any 
corporation  or  other  entity  of  which  more 
than  50  percent  of  the  stock  Is  owned  by  the 
payer  corporation. 

"(4)  For  purposes  of  paragraph  (1)  (b)(1) 
or  paragraph  i3).  the  ownership  require- 
ments shall  be  met  by  ownership  of  the 
specified  percentages  of  the  total  voting 
power  of  all  classes  of  stock  entitled  to  vote 
'>r  the  total  value  of  nil  classes  of  stock. 

"(5 1  In  the  event  of  a  substantial  change 
In  the  taxes  of  either  contracting  State  the 
competent  authorities  of  both  contracting 
States  may  consult  with  each  other  to  con- 
sider whether  such  change  makes  It  ap- 
propriate to  amend  the  provisions  of  this 
Article." 

ARTICLZ  V 

-Article  VII  shall  be  deleted  and  replaced 

by  the  following; 

"article   VII 

"(II  Royalties  received  from  sources  within 
one  of  the  contracting  States  by  a  resident 
or  corporation  or  other  entity  of  the  other 
contracting  State  shall  not  be  taxed  by  the 
former  State  at  a  rate  In  excess  of  10  percent 
IX— 

"(al  the  recipient  does  not  have  a  per- 
manent establishment  In  the  former  State,  or 

"lb)  the  recipient  has  in  the  former  State 
a  permanent  establishment  only  of  the  type 
described  In  the  third  sentence  of  para- 
graph il)(c)  of  Article  II  and  the  royalties 
are  not  attributable  to  the  trade,  business, 
or  assets  of  such  permanent  establishment 
or  to  a  transaction  which  Is  of  a  kind  nor- 
mally engaged  In  by  such  permanent  estab- 
llsiiment 

"i2)  The  term  'royalties',  as  used  in  this 
Article,  means  royalties,  rentals,  and  other 
similar  amounts  paid  as  consideration  for 
the  use  of.  nr  the  right  to  use.  copyrights, 
arti.'^tlc  or  Rclentlflr  works,  p.itents.  designs, 
models  pl'ins  tfrrrt  prricesses  or  fofmultis. 
gix^id  will,  trarlemarks.  trade  brands,  motion 
picture    fllms.    films   or    tapes   for   radio    or 


television      broadcasting,      industri.d.     com 
mercial,   or  scientific   equipment,  and  oth» 
BinHlar  property  or  rights   "  ^^ 

ARTICLE    VI 

Article  LX  Is  amended  as  follows: 

(li  By  Inserting  "(I)"  at  the  beginning 
thereof  immediai«-ly  before  the  w  .rds  An 
Individual" 

(2)  By  addh^g  the  following  new  para- 
graph  at  the  end  thereof 

"  1 2 )  Paragraph  (  1 )  .shall  not  apply  ui  com- 
pensation received  for  labor  or  perso:,al  serv- 
ices performed  in  such  other  sute  as  an 
officer  or  employee  of  a  corporation  or  other 
entity  of  the  former  State  by  an  Individual 
owning  directly  or  Indirectly  (determined 
by  taking  into  account  any  Interest  owned 
dire<-tly  or  indirectly  by  a  brother,  sister 
spouse,  ancestor,  or  descendant  of  such  indi- 
vldu.ili  at  least  25  percent  of  the  lot.tl  \.jrir» 
power  of  all  classes  uf  su>ck  entitled  fj  vot« 
or  of  the  total  value  of  all  classes  of  st<xk 
of  such  corporation  or  oUier  entity,  if  50 
percent  or  more  of  the  Income  of  such  corpo- 
ration  or  other  entity  lor  the  tax.tblc  year 
from  sources  within  such  other  SUi'e  is  de- 
rived from  furnishing  the  labor  or  personal 
services  of  one  or  more  individuals  ic  im- 
puted without  deductions  for  compensation 
paid  t-o  such  individuals ) ,  each  nf  whom  own* 
directly  or  indirectly  (as  determined  abovei 
at  le.ust  25  percent  of  the  total  voting  power 
of  all  classes  of  stock  entitled  to  vote  or  of 
the  total  value  of  all  clas&es  of  stock  of  .such 
corporation  or  other  entity:  Provided  that 
paragraph  ( 1 )  (b)  shall  apply  to  tlie  compen- 
sation so  received  if  the  income  (computed 
without  deduction  for  such  compens.ition)  of 
such  corjxiratiDU  or  other  entity  for  the  tax- 
able year  from  sources  within  such  other 
State  wliich  is  allix-able  to  the  labor  or  per- 
stjnal  services  performed  by  such  individual 
would  be  exempt  under  the  provisions  of 
paragraph  (1)  (b)  from  the  tax  of  such  other 
State  If  It  were  received  directly  by  such 
Individual." 

ARTICLE    VII 

Article  XIII  is  .imended  as  follow.s 

(li  By  deleting  subparagraph  (fi  thereof 
and   replacing   it   with   the  following 

"(fi  Compensation  for  labor  or  personal 
services  (Including  the  practice  of  liberal 
professions  I  and  income  derived  by  a  cor- 
poration or  other  entity  for  furnishing  such 
labor  or  personal  services  .shall  be  treated  lU 
Income  from  sources  within  the  country 
where  are  rendered  the  labor  or  pers^mal 
services  to  which  such  compensation  or  in- 
come is  allocable  " 

(2)  By  deleting  subparagraph  (g)  thereof 
and  replacing   It    with   the    following 

"(R)  Royalties,  rent. lis.  and  other  similar 
amounts  paid  as  consideration  for  the  use 
of.  or  the  right  to  use.  In  one  of  the  con- 
tracting .St.ites.  copyrights,  artistic  or  s-  le::- 
tlfic  works  patents,  designs,  models,  pl.-ins. 
secret  proce«^.ses  or  formulas,  good  will,  trade- 
marks, trade  brands,  motion  picture  films 
films  or  upe-s  for  radio  or  television  broad- 
cistlng.  Industrial,  commercial,  or  scientiflc 
equipment,  .and  other  similar  property  or 
rights  shall  be  treated  as  income  from  sources 
within  such  SUte  " 

.\RnCI.E    VIII 

.Article    XIV    is   amended   as   follows: 

ill  By  inserting  "di"  at  the  beginning 
thereof  Inunediately  before  the  words  "It  U 
agreed". 

iJi  By  deleting  subp.Trapnph  (b)  thereof 
and   repl.aclng   It   with   the   following: 

"(b)  Japan  shall.  In  determining  the  Ut 
of  its  residents  or  corporations  or  other  enti- 
tles deduct  from  Its  t.ix  the  amount  of  the 
tax  of  the  United  States  Except  as  other- 
wise provided  In  this  Ci>nvent:on  the 
amnnnt  of  the  tax  of  the  United  St.ifes  thus 
til  h«  ^p(l"c'fHl  ?ha!l  be  detornilripd  In  ac- 
cordance With  the  tax  law  of  Japan." 
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,3,  By  deleting  subparagraph  (c)  thereof 

and  replacing  it  with  the  following: 

•  2i  Tlie  tax  of  one  of  the  contracting 
e.-les  which  shall  be  deducted  from  the  tax 
«f  the  other  contracting  State  In  accordance 
with  this  Article  shall  Include  any  tax  on 
rnoi.me  or  profits  Imposed  by  any  political 
subdivision,  including  local  governments,  of 
the  former  suite, 

■•,31  It  Is  agreed  that,  by  virtue  of  para- 
eraiih  ilMbi.'^Jap:ui  satisfies,  with  respefi^ 
f,i  he  tux  of  Japan,  the  similar  credit  re- 
quirement of  section  901(b)(3).  United 
Stites  Internal  Revenue  Code. 

••,4 1  Paragraph  (IKa)  shall  not  be  con- 
strued to  deny  the  exemptions  from  the  tax 
of  the  United  States  granted  by  Article  X, 
Article  XI,  and  Article  XII  of  the  present 
Convention" 

ARTICLE  IX 

lit  The  present  Protocol  shall  be  ratified 
and  the  instruments  of  ratification  shall  be 
exchanged  at  W;i.shlngton  as  soon  as  possible. 

(2 1  The  present  Protocol  shall  come  Into 
force  on  the  date  of  exchange  of  Instruments 
of  ratification  and  shall  be  applicable — 

(ai  In  the  case  of  the  amendments  made 
by  paragraphs  (2)  and  (3)  of  Article  I,  Article 
VI.  .\rtlcle  VII,  and  Article  VIII  of  the  present 
ProU'col  wufi  respect  to  Income  or  profits 
derived  during  the  taxable  years  beginning 
on  or  after  tlie  first  day  of  January  of  the 
yei\r  immediately  following  the  year  In  which 
the  exchange  of  instruments  of  ratification 
takes  place. 

(b)  In  the  case  of  the  amendments  made 
by  Article  III.  Article  IV.  and  Article  V  of  the 
present  Protocol,  with  respect  to  payments, 
except  as  otherwise  provided  in  subparagraph 
id),  made  on  or  after  such  firs:  day  of 
Janu.u-y. 

(ci  in  the  case  of  the  amendments  made 
by  paragraph  ( 1 )  of  Article  I  and  by  Article 
II  of  the  present  Prot^^col.  with  respect  to 
such  permanent  establishments  of  the  type 
described  In  paragraph  ( 1 )  of  Article  I  as 
are  commenced  in  taxable  years  beginning 
on  or  lifter  such  first  day  of  January,  and 

id)  In  the  case  of  the  amendments  made 
by  Article  III.  Article  IV,  and  Article  V  of 
the  present  Protocol,  with  respect  to  such 
payments  which  are  excluded  from  the  re- 
duced rates  in  those  Articles  by  reason  of 
being  .ittnbutable  t-Q  a  permanent  establish- 
ment if  the  type  described  In  paragraph  (1) 
of  Article  I  of  the  present  Protocol,  as  are 
made  on  or  after  the  lirst  day  of  the  taxable 
year,  in  which  such  permanent  establishment 
is  commenced,  beginning  on  or  after  such 
first  day  of  January. 

(Sna)  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of 
paragraph  (3)  of  Article  VIII  of  the  present 
Protocol,  and  of  paragraph  (2)  of  this  Arti- 
cle, the  following  provisions  shall  apply 
to  a  dividend  paid  on  or  after  the  first  day 
of  January  of  the  year  immediately  following 
the  year  In  which  the  present  Protocol  comes 
Into  force  with  respect  to  a  share  of  a  Japa- 
nese corporation  acquired  before  such  date 
by  a  citizen,  resident,  or  corporation  or  other 
entity  of  the  United  States  and  held  con- 
tinuously by  the  same  citizen,  resident,  or 
corporation  or  other   entity: 

(I)  In  the  case  of  a  dividend  paid  during 
the  period  of  two  years  beginning  on  such 
date,  the  provisions  of  subparagraph  (c)  of 
Article  XIV  of  the  Convention  shall  con- 
tinue to  apply  as  though  the  present  Protocol 
had   not   come  Into  force,  and 

(II)  in  the  case  of  a  dividend  paid  during 
the  period  of  one  year  immediately  following 
the  aforesaid  two  year  period — - 

I  .\i  Jap;in  shall  impose,  in  addition  to  the 
tax  imposed  on  income  or  profits  of  the  cor- 
poration out  of  which  the  dividend  Is  paid, 
tax  with  respect  to  such  dividend  at  a  rate 
not  ex'^eedliii:  7  5  percent  If  the  recipient 
is  r.  •  1  risidcT^t  of  .Tin^n  o^-  dop<!  not  have 
a  permanent  establishment  therein,  ami 


— ^B)  the  provisions  of  subparagraph  (c)  (1) 
of  \Artlcle  XIV  of  the  Convention  shall  con- 
tinue to  apply  as  though  the  present  Proto- 
col had  not  come  Into  force,  but  the  percent- 
age specified  In  such  subparagraph  shall 
be  deemed  to  be  reduced  to  12.5  percent. 

(b)  For  purposes  of  subparagraph  (a) ,  the 
existence  of  a  permanent  establishment  shall 
be  determined  without  taking  into  account 
the  provisions  of  paragraph  ( 1 )  of  Article 
I  of  the  present  Protocol. 

(c)  The  provisions  of  subparagraph  (a) 
shall  not  apply  to  a  dividend  received  from 
a  Japanese  corporation  by  a  United  States 
corporation  which  owns  at  least  10  percent  of 
the  voting  shares  of  that  Japanese 
corporation. 

(4)  The  present  Protocol  shall  continue 
In  force  as  long  as  the  aforesaid  Convention 
of  April   16,   1954.  remains  effective. 

Done  In  duplicate,  in  the  English  and 
Japanese  languages,  at  Tokyo,  this  four- 
teenth day  of  August,  1962. 

For  the  Government  of  the  United  States 
of  America: 

Edwin  O.  Reischauer. 

For  the  Government  of  Japan : 

Masayoshi  Ohira. 


I  Translation] 

Tokyo.  August  14,  1962. 
His  Excellency  Edwin  O.  Reischal-er, 
Ambassador  Extraordinary  arid  Plenipoten- 
tiary of  the  United  States  of  America  to 
Japan 
Monsieur  l'Ambassadeur:  I  have  the  honor 
to  refer  to  the  Protocol  Modifying  and  Sup- 
plementing the  Convention  between  Japan 
and  the  United  States  of  America  for  the 
Avoidance  of  Double  Taxation  and  the  Pre- 
vention of  Fiscal  Evasion  with  respect  to 
Taxes  on  Income  signed  today,  and  to  con- 
firm on  behalf  of  my  Government  that  the 
understanding  as  set  forth  in  the  memoran- 
dum enclosed  with  the  note  dated  April  16, 
1954  shall  cease  to  apply  when  the  above- 
mentioned  Protocol  enters  into  force. 

I  have  further  the  honour  to  request  Your 
Excellency  to  be  good  enough  to  confirm 
the  above  understanding  on  behalf  of  vour 
Government. 

I  avail  myself  of  this  opportunity  to  renew- 
to  Your  Excellency,  Monsieur  l'Ambassadeur, 
the  assurance  of  my  highest  consideration. 
Masayoshi  Ohira. 
Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs  of  Japan . 


Tokyo,  August  14.  1962. 
His  Excellency  Masayoshi  Ohira, 
Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs  of  Japan. 

Excellency:  I  have  the  honor  to  refer  to 
Your  Excellency's  note  of  today's  date,  which 
reads  in  the  English  translation  thereof  as 
follows: 

"I  have  the  honour  to  refer  to  the  Protocol 
Modifying  and  Supplementing  the  Conven- 
tion between  Japan  and  the  United  States  of 
America  for  the  Avoidance  of  Double  Taxa- 
tion and  the  Prevention  of  Fiscal  Evasion 
with  respect  to  Taxes  on  Income  signed  to- 
day, and  to  confirm  on  behalf  of  my  Gov- 
ernment that  the  understanding  as  set  forth 
In  the  memorandum  enclosed  with  the  note 
dated  April  16,  1954  shall  cease  to  apply  when 
the  above-mentioned  Protocol  enters  Into 
force. 

"I  have  further  the  honour  to  request  Your 
Excellency  to  be  good  enough  to  confirm  the 
above  imderstandlng  on  behalf  of  your  Gov- 
ernment." 

I  have  further  the  honor  to  confirm  the 
understanding  stated  In  Your  Excellency's 
note,  on  behalf  of  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  of  America. 

Accept,  Excellency,  the  renewed  assurances 
of  my  highest  consideration. 

Edwin  O.  REiscHAtTEB. 


TOKTO,  August  14, 1962. 

Mr.  EDWARD  W.  DOHERTY, 

Counsellor.  The  Embassy  of  the  United  States 
of  Ame.ica.  Tokyo. 

Sir:  In  proceeding  today  to  the  signature 
of  the  present  Protocol  Modifying  and  Sup- 
plementing the  Convention  between  Japan 
and  tlie  United  States  of  America  for  the 
Avoidance  of  Double  Taxation  and  the  Pre- 
vention of  Fiscal  Evasion  with  respect  to 
Taxes  on  Income,  I  have  the  honour  to  en- 
close herewith,  for  the  purpose  of  future 
reference,  a  memorandum  confirming  an  un- 
derstanding in  regard  to  the  interpretation 
of  certain  provisions  of  that  Convention,  as 
modified  and  supplemented.  I  shall  appre- 
ciate receiving  from  you  an  acknowledgment 
and  confirmation  of  the  understanding. 

Accept,  Sir,  the  assurances  of  my  highest 
consideration. 

T.  MURAYAMA, 

Director  of  Tax  Bureau, 

Ministry  of  Finance. 


Memorandum 

It  Is  understood  that,  where  a  resident, 
corporation,  or  other  entity  of  one  of  the 
contracting  States  renders  technical  services 
to  a  resident,  corporation,  or  other  entity 
of  the  other  contracting  State  by  preparing 
or  developing  designs,  models,  plans,  draw- 
ings, or  other  like  property,  or  by  perform- 
ing engineering,  research,  testing,  experi- 
mental, or  other  like  services  and  where  such 
services  are  rendered  in  the  former  State, 
the  payments  In  respect  of  such  services 
which  cover  costs  and  a  normal  profit  for  the 
services  Involved  and  which  are  not  con- 
tingent upon,  or  coterminous  with,  the  use 
of,  or  the  right  to  use,  the  prcxiuct  of  such 
services  or  the  profits  or  sales  derived  from 
the  use  of  the  product  of  such  services  in 
the  latter  State  are  not  to  be  considered  as 
royalty  payments.  In  such  a  case.  It  Is  un- 
derstood that  the  Income  derived  by  the 
resident,  corporation,  or  other  entity  ren- 
dering the  services  would  be  regarded  as  in- 
come coming  within  the  provisions  of  Article 
XIII  (f)  of  the  Convention,  as  amended  by 
the  present  Protocol. 

It  is  further  understood  that  the  payments 
In  respect  of  such  technical  services,  which 
services  are  rendered  in  connection  with,  or 
implementing,  an  arrangement  Involving  the 
payment  of  amounts  considered  as  royalties, 
would  not  be  regarded  as  royalty  payments 
merely  by  reason  of  the  fact  that  the  services 
are  rendered  In  connection  with  or  Imple- 
menting, such  arrangement. 

In  view  of  this  understanding,  it  was  found 
necessary  to  clarify  a  question  as  to  the 
application  of  Article  XIII  (f)  of  the  Con- 
vention, as  amended  by  the  present  Pro- 
tocol. The  Issue  raised  was  whether  there 
should  be  an  allocation  of  profits  In  a  case 
where  an  enterprise  of  one  of  the  contracting 
States  engages  In  the  manufacturing  of  goods 
In  the  other  contracting  State  but.  In  con- 
nection with  such  manufacturing,  makes  its 
plans,  creates  designs,  and  conducts  similar 
preliminary  or  auxiliary  activities  outside 
the  State  where  the  manufacturing  activi- 
ties take  place. 

Under  these  circumstances  the  conducting 
of  such  preliminary  or  auxiliary  activities 
outside  the  State  where  the  manufacturing 
activities  take  place  would  not  be  a  cause 
for  the  allocation  of  any  of  the  Income  of 
the  enterprise  from  Its  manufacturing  ac- 
tivities to  the  country  where  such  prelimi- 
nary or  auxiliary  activities  are  conducted. 
However,  for  purposes  of  determining  the 
tax  of  the  contracting  State  where  the  manu- 
facturing activities  take  place,  the  expenses 
Incurred  In  such  preliminary  or  auxiliary 
activities  would,  of  course,  be  allowed  as  a 
deduction  from  the  Income,  to  the  extent 
connected  therewith.  If  a  separate  corpora- 
tion or  other  entity  of  one  of  the  contracting 
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States,  even  though  cummoaly  OinMd*>iMWl(l 
furnish  technical  services  on  an  arm's  length 

busts,  the  price  of  such  services  would  also 
be  deductible  from  the  miinufiicturing  profits 
and  would  constitute  Income  from  sources 
within  the  country  in  which  such  services 
are  performed 


Tokyo,  August  14,  t962. 

Mr      r  \TSUO  MCR.AYAMA, 

Director  of  Tax  Bureau, 
Ministry  of  iFinance 

Sir  I  have  the  honor  to  acknowledge  the 
receipt  of  your  note  dated  today  and  to 
confirm  the  understanding,  as  set  fotth  In 
the  memorandum  enclosed  with  that  note, 
m  regard  to  an  Interpretation  of  certain 
provisions  of  the  Convention  between  the 
l'ii;tecl  States  of  America  and  Japan  for  the 
Avoidance  of  Double  Taxation  and  the  Pre- 
vention of  Fiscal  Evasion  with  respect  to 
Taxes  on  Income,  a.s  modified  and  supple- 
mented. 

A  *'pt.  Sir  rhf  renewed  assurances  of 
my  highest  consideration 

Edward  W   Dohertt 

Mr  MANSflELD  Mr  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  when  the 
vote  Ls  taken  on  the  two  conventions  and 
rhe  three  protocols,  the  vote  be  taken 
once  but  be  recorded  fivf  times  in  the 

REfMRD. 

The  ACTING  PRKSIDFNT  pro  tem- 
pore.   Without  objfr'Clii 111,  ir  i.-.  .so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  Mv  President,  I 
sugi^'est  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  ACTING  PRK^^IDKN T  pro  tem- 
P'jre     The  clerk  will  cull  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll, 
and  the  foUowinK  Senators  answered  to 
their  names: 

I  No     49ti    Ex  1 

Aiken  Hartke  Nelson 

All'itt  Hiyden  Neuberger 

Bartlett  HUl  Pastore 

Bayh  Holland  Pearson 

Ben.;  Hru^ka  Peil 


Bennett 

Bib:t> 

BoKgs 

Byr'l,  Vr.. 

Cannon 

Carlson 

Case 

Church 

C;a.'.< 

Co'jper 

Cu.-tis 

Dirkst-n 

r><<dd 

Dori.mlck 

I>"U'!as 

E<ts'...iad 

ElliT.der 

Ervm 

Pont; 

Fu:  bright 

Oor'' 

frruenlng 

Har' 


Humphrey 

Inouye 

Jackson 

J IVltS 

Johniiton 
Jordan   N  C 


Prfivity 

Proxmlre 

Randolph 

RlblcofT 

Robertson 

Rus-sell 


Jordan.  Idaho     Saltonstall 

Kurhel  Scott 

Lau.sche  Simpson 

Long.  Ml  Smathers 

Mattnuson  Smith 

Mansfield  Sparkman 

McCarthy  Stennls 

McClellan  SymlnRton 

McOovern  Thvirmond 

Mclntyrp  Tower 

McNamara  Walters 

Mecf-eni  Wlliams.NJ 

Metcalf  Williams.  Del 

M  jrse  Varb<orout;h 

Morton  Tounjc,  N  Dak 

Moss  Youn^.  Ohio 
Mundt 
Musk  I.- 


Mr HUMPHREY  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  Maryland  fMr.  Brew- 
ster!, the  Senator  from  North  Dakota 
Mr  BuRDiCKl,  the  St'tiator  from  Okla- 
homa [Mr.  Edmondsun  .  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana  I  Mr.  Long ',  tlie  Senator 
from  Wyoming  (Mr  M(  Gfe  ' .  the  Sen- 
ator from  Oklahoma  'Mr  Mcnroney!. 
and  the  Senator, from  Geori^iia  'Mr 
Talm.adgeI  are  absent  on  official  busi- 
ness. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
New  Mexico  fMr.  Andfrson;,  the  Sen- 
ator from  California  1  Mr  Engle  ! .  and 
the  Senator  from  Massachusetts  [Mr. 
Kennedy]  are  absent  because  of  Illness. 


I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  We.st  Virginia  I  Mr.  ByrdI  is  neces- 
sarily absent. 

Mr.  KUCHEL  I  announce  that  the 
Senators  from  Iowa  I  Mr.  HicKENLoori.K 
and  Mr.  Miller)  are  necessarily  absent. 

The  Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr.  Gold- 
water  and  the  Senator  from  New  York 
iMr.  Keating  I  are  detained  on  offlcial 
business. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  'Mr. 
Nelson  in  the  chair  • .  A  quorum  is  pres- 
ent. 

The  Senator  from  Arkansas  (Mr. 
Fui. BRIGHT]  IS  recognized. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHI  Mr  President,  a 
parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
Senator  will  state  it. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Have  the  five 
treaties  been  laid  before  the  Senate? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
treaties  have  been  laid  before  the  Sen- 
ate 

Mr.  FULBRICJHT  And  has  it  been 
requested  that  tiiey  be  voted  on  en  bloc? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  That 
M-quest  has  been  made 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  the 
five  conventions  and  protocols  currently 
under  consideration  represent  a  part  of 
a  series  of  double  taxation  conventions 
with  a  number  of  foreign  government-s 
which  have  been  negotiated  over  the 
years  by  the  Treasury  Department  In 
cooperation  with  the  Department  of 
State  They  were  negotiated  in  order  to 
relieve  American  nationals,  on  a  recipro- 
cal basis,  from  payinK  taxes  in  the  United 
States  on  incomes  upon  which  they  may 
be  taxed  in  a  foreign  country,  and  to 
modernize  existing  conventions  by  bring- 
ing them  more  closely  Into  accord  with 
the  legislation  and  tax  policies  of  the 
signatory  countries 

The  convention  with  Luxembourg  is 
new.  nnd  follows  in  general  the  pattern 
of  income  tax  conventions  presently  in 
force  between  the  United  States  and  a 
number  of  other  countries.  The  sup- 
plementary convention  with  Sweden  and 
the  two  protocols  with  Japan  are  de- 
signed to  brmg  up  to  date  the  basic 
agreements  with  those  countries  which 
were  approved  by  the  Senate  in  1939 
and  1955,  respectively. 

The  protocol  relating  to  the  Nether- 
lands Antilles  IS  desii^'ned  t-o  serve  a 
more  limited  purpo.se.  In  effect,  it  would 
re.scind  an  article  in  a  previous  protocol 
which  resulted  in  reduced  U.S.  tax  on 
dividends  and  exemption  from  U.S.  tax 
f)f  interest  and  royalties  from  U.S. 
sources  received  by  investment  com- 
panies in  the  Antilles  owned  by  nationals 
of  third  countries.  The  new  protocol 
provides  for  the  restoration,  over  a  3- 
vear  period,  of  the  full  statutory  rate  of 
U  S  tax  on  dividends,  interest,  and 
royalties  paid  to  tlic.se  Antilles  com- 
panies. 

Mr.  President,  the  pending  conven- 
tions and  protocols  have  been  analyzed 
and  approved  by  the  staff  of  the  Joint 
Committee  on  Internal  Revenue  Tax.i- 
tion  They  are  designed  to  support  !■  S 
commerc.al  and  business  interests  and 
are  hit;hly  benefiri.^l  to  the  American 
business  community. 


I  know  of  !io  objections  to  these 
treaties  On  the  contrary,  the  bu.siness 
community  and  the  per.sons  afTecl<'<l  are 
strongly  for  them.  So  I  hope  the  Senate 
will  ^^i\e  its  advice  and  consent  to  their 
ratification. 

Mr  ALLOTT  M:  f':v  .id.ui.  will  the 
Senator  \  leld  I.ir  a  ijiic'-tion  ' 

Mr.  FULBiaCiH  1  I  yu-ld  u,  the  dis- 
tmnuislii-d  Sriiat  ir  Iniiii  Ciuoracio 

Mr  ALLOTT  I  uish  to  ask  the  dls- 
tiiik'ui.sh.eti  chairman  ot  fhr  Porcipn  He- 
latioiis  Committee  if  the  etiect  ut  any  of 
these  conventions  would  be  to  release  or 
relieve  any  American  citizens  of  the 
obligation  to  pay  m  taxes,  wherever  they 
are  located,  at  lea^st,  in  the  same  amount 
they  would  have  to  pay  if  they  were  here 
The  rea.son  I  ask  this  question  is  that  in 
talkmtj  with  many  !>ersons  concerned.  I 
have  di.scovered  that  even  thou;^h  they 
are  Ameiican  citizens,  they  get  the  idea 
that  if  they  live  abroad  they  .should  be 
relieved  from  the  obligation  of  their  in- 
come taxes.  Can  the  Senator  a.ssure  me 
on  this  [Joint  ' 

Mr.  FULHRIGUr  Of  course,  if  tliey 
give  up  then-  ciM/en.ship  and  esLab'.i.sh 
residence  abi  >ad.  tliey  are  relieved,  but 
these  conventions  do  not  relieve  a:. 
American  citizen  of  his  obligation  to  pav 
U.S.  taxes 

Mr.  ALLtTT  I?'it  lie  mu.st  pay  the 
full  amount  of  taxes.  b<iiii:  credited  for 
what  he  pays  locally.     Is  that  correct'^ 

Mr  Ffl  BRIGHT  That  is  correct  ac- 
cordmp  to  my  uiider.standine.  Under  the 
conventions  the  United  States  retains  its 
right  to  tax  its  citizens  a.s  if  the  crnvtn- 
tions  had  not  come  into  elTect  However, 
American  citizens  worknm  for  a  com- 
pany that  operates  abroad  receive  a  cred- 
it for  taxes  they  pay  to  a  for<ii:n  cov- 
ernment. 

Let  us  take  the  case  of  a  U.S.  corpora- 
tion which  would  have  a  tax  rate  of  48 
percent  in  this  country.  That  corpora- 
tion may  be  operatinn  in  India,  where 
perhaps  the  rate  would  be  only  20  per- 
cent. The  corporation  would  :■''[  credit 
for  the  20-percent  tax  that  it  paid  in 
India,  but  would  still  have  to  jiay  the  re- 
mainder of  the  48  percent  in  efTect  m 
this  country 

Mr  .ALI.OTT.  Tliiit  answers  mv  ques- 
tion 

Mr  FUI  Hi:iGHT  If  thrre  are  no  fur- 
ther questions.  I  ask  that  the  .Senate 
proceed  to  a  vote. 

I  ask  for  the  yeii-s  and  nays 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ortirred 

The  PRESIDING  OPT-'ICER  If  there 
be  no  objection,  the  treaties  will  be  con- 
sidered as  havmk'  passed  throui.;h  their 
various  parliamentary  stages,  up  to  and 
including  the  presentation  of  the  respec- 
tive resolutions  of  ratification.  The  res- 
olution.^ of  ratification  of  Executive  A. 
R8th  Conuress,  1st  session;  Executive  P, 
HHth  Congress,  1st  session;  Executive  Q, 
K8fh  Congre.ss.  1st  session:  Executive  K. 
HCth  Cont,'re.ss.  2d  session:  and  Executive 
G.  87th  Congress,  2d  session,  uill  be 
read. 

EXR/rnvE    A.    88TH    CON'JRrSS.     1ST    srssIiiN 

The  Chief  Clerk   read   as  follows: 

Rmolied  I  ttro-thirds  of  :he  Srriatnrs  p-'-rs- 
fnt  roncurrtng  therein  i .  That  the  -Senate  ad- 
vise and  consent  to   the  ratification  of   the 
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I  -  me  Ti.x  Convention  between  the  United 
J;'r,'L  ,,{  America  and  the  Grand  Duchy  of 
;  •.\,,,',ib..iirp  f.'r  the  avoidance  of  double 
r  '  -ion  of  income,  the  prevention  of  fiscal 
"'  .  n  and  ^'>^  promotion  of  trade  and 
mvestment  slt;ned  at  W.tshlngton  on  Decem- 
ber 18   19C2      (Ex   A.  88th  Cong  .  1st  sess.) 

The     PRESIDING     OFFICER.       The 

Question  IS.  Will  the  Senate  advise  and 
corsent  to  the  resolution  of  ratification? 
On  this  question  the  yeas  and  nays  have 
been  ordered,  and  the  clerk  will  call  the 

"^The  lejiislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr_HUMPHRKY.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Indiana  (Mr.  Bayh],  the 
Senator  from  Maryland  IMr.  Brewster], 
^!  e  Senatoi-  from  North  Dakota  (Mr. 
Bi-RDicK'.  I  lie  Senator  from  Oklahoma 

Mr  KDiwviNDsoN  1.  the  Senator  from 
Loui-^iana  iMr  LongI.  the  Senator  from 
Wyommu  Mr  McGee  1 .  the  Senator  from 
Oklahem.i  Mr  MonkoneyI.  and  the 
Stnator  from  Gt>orpia  IMr.  TalmadgeI 
^:c  ,ii:.M  :it  on  otii.'ial  business. 
'  I  .,1-  1  .mn.iiaiee  tliat  the  Senator  from 
California  I  Mr.  E.ngle  ! .  the  Senator  from 
New  Mexico  iMr.  AndersoxI.  and  the 
fk-nator  from  Ma.v^achusetts  I  Mr.  Ken- 
nedy' are  at.^ent  because  of  illness. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  We.st  Virginia  '  Mr  Byrd  I  is  neces- 
■;anly  ab.'^ent. 

I  furth.er  annouir'e  thiat,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico 
[Mr.  Anderson),  the  Senator  from  Indi- 
ana '  Mr.  B\vh1.  the  Senator  from  Mary- 
land M.'  Bkewster!.  the  Senator  from 
We.-^l  Vir'.n.a  IMr.  Bvkd],  the  Senator 
from  Oklahoma  IM/.  Edmondson),  the 
Senator  from  California  iMr.  EngleI. 
the  Senator  from  Massachusetts  IMr. 
KennepyI,  Xhv  Senator  from  Louisiana 

Mr  Long!,  the  Senator  from  Wyoming 
IMr.  McGeeI.  the  Senator  from  North 
Dakota  iMr.  Bi-rdick],  the  Senator  from 
Oklahoma  IMr  MonrgneyI.  and  the 
Senatt)r  from  Georgia  (Mr.  TalmadgeI 
would  each  vote  "yea." 

Mr  KUCHI  L.  I  announce  that  the 
Se:uit-<irs  from  Iowa  I  Mr.  Hickenlooper 
ami  Mr.  MiLi  er  1  are  necessarily  absent. 

The  Senator  from  Arizona  IMr.  Gold- 
w'TF.K    I'.nd  the  Senator  from  New  York 

Mr  Ke\ti\g'  are  detained  on  ofiBcial 
busmess. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
.Arizona  Mr.  Goldw.xter].  the  Senators 
from  Iowa  Mr  Hickenlooper  and  Mr. 
Mn.1  ER  .  and  the  Senator  from  New  York 

Mr  KE.\TiNGi  would  each  vote  "yea." 
The  yeas  and  nays  resulted — yeas  84, 
nays  0.  as  follows: 

[No    497  Ex.) 
YEAS — 84 


Aiken 

AUott 

Bartlett 

Heall 

llennett 

Bible 

Boggs 

Bvrd.  Va. 

Cannon 

Carlson 

Cisp 

Church 

Clurk 

Cooper 

Citt.in 

rurr:< 

r>lrk.s<'n 

Dodd 


Dommlck 

Douu'las 

Hi-ti.iiid 

Ellender 

Krvln 

FoiiK' 

F\ilbrti;ht 

Oore 

Gnienlng 

Hart 

Hartke 

Haydcn 

Hill 

Holland 

Hni-k.i 

Humphrey 

liiolive 

Jack. "ion 


Javlt.s 

Johnston 

Jordan.  NO. 

Jordan. Idaho 

Kuchel 

Laiische 

LonR.  Mo. 

Mnpniison 

Mansfield 

McCarthy 

McClellan 

McGovern 

Mclntyre 

McNamara 

Mechem 

Metcalf 

Morse 

Morton 


Moss 

Randolph 

S-.ennls 

Mundt 

Riblcoff 

Symington 

Muskle 

Robertson 

Tluirmond 

Nelson 

Russell 

Tower 

Neuberger 

Saltonstall 

Walters 

Paatore 

Scott 

Williams.  N.J. 

Pearson 

Simpson 

Willium^.  Del. 

Pell 

Smathers 

Yarbcrou^h 

Prouty 

Smith 

Young,  N.  Dak 

Proxmlre 

Sparkman 
NAYS — 0 

Yoinig  Ohio 

NOT  VOTING- 

-16 

Anderson 

Engle 

McGec 

Bayh  Goldwater  Miller 

Brewster  Hickenlooper       Monroney 

Burdlck  Keating  Talmadge 

Byrd,  W.  Va.  Kennedy 

Edmondson  Long.  La. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Two- 
thlrds  of  the  Senators  present  having 
voted  in  the  affirmative,  the  resolution  of 
ratification  is  agreed  to. 

EXECUTIVE  P,  88TH  CONGRESS.  1ST  SESSION 

The  Chief  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Resolved  (tux>-thuds  of  the  Srnator<;  pres- 
ent concurring  tlierein).  That  the  Senate 
r-dvlse  and  consent  to  the  ratification  of  the 
protocol,  signed  at  The  Hague  on  October  23. 
1963,  modifying  and  supplementing  the  ex- 
tension to  the  Netherlands  Antilles  of  the 
convention  between  the  United  States  of 
America  and  the  Kingdom  of  the  Nether- 
lands for  the  avoidance  of  double  taxation 
and  the  prevention  of  fiscal  evasion  with  re- 
spect to  taxes  on  income  and  certain  other 
taxes  ( Ex.  P,  88th  Cong..  1st  sess.  i . 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is.  Will  the  Senate  advise  and 
consent  to  the  resolution  of  ratification? 

The  yeas  and  nays  have  been  ordered. 
and  the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  Indiana  (Mr.  Bayh], 
the  Senator  from  Maryland  (Mr. Brew- 
ster], the  Senator  from  North  Dakota 
[Mr.  BuRDicK],  the  Senator  from  Okla- 
homa [Mr.  EdmondsonI,  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana  (Mr.  Long!,  the  Senator 
from  Oklahoma  [Mr.  MonroneyI.  the 
Senator  from  Georgia  (Mr.  TalmadgeI, 
and  the  Senator  from  Wyoming  ( Mr.  Mc- 
Gee] are  absent  on  official  business. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
California  (Mr.  Engle],  the  Senator  from 
New  Mexico  (Mr.  Anderson],  and  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Ken- 
nedy] are  absent  because  of  illness. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  West  Virginia  IMr.  Byrd]  is  neces- 
sarily absent. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico 
[Mr.  Anderson],  the  Senator  from  In- 
diana (Mr.  Bayh1,  the  Senator  from 
Maryland  (Mr.  Brewster],  the  Senator 
from  North  Dakota  (Mr.  Burdick],  the 
Senator  from  West  Virginia  (Mr.  ByrdI  . 
the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  IMr.  Ed- 
mondson], the  Senator  from  California 
[Mr.  Engle],  the  Senator  from  Massa- 
chusetts [Mr.  Kennedy],'  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana  (Mr.  Long!,  the  Senator 
from  Oklahoma  (Mr.  Monroi<Jey1,  the 
Senator  from  Georgia  (Mr.  Talmadge], 
and  the  Senator  from  Wyoming  (Mr. 
McGee]  would  each  vote  "yea." 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  announce  that  the 
Senators  from  Iowa  (Mr.  Hickenlooper 
and  Mr.  Miller]  are  necessarily  absent. 

The  Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr.  Gold- 
water]  and  the  Senator  from  New  York 


IMr.  Keating]   are  detained  on  official 
business. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Arizona  IMr.  Goldwater].  the  Senators 
from  Iowa  iMr.  Hickenlooper  and  Mr. 
Miller],  the  Senator  from  New  York 
IMr.   Keating]    would  each  vote  "yea." 

The  yeas  and  nays  resulted — yeas  84, 
nays  0.  as  follows : 

I  No.  498  Ex.] 


YEAS — 84 

Aiken 

Hartke 

Muskle 

Allott 

Hayden 

Nelson 

Bartlett 

Hill 

Neuberger 

BeaU 

Holland 

Pastore 

Bennett 

Hruska 

Pearson 

Bible 

Humphrey 

Pell 

Boggs 

Inouye 

Prouty 

Byrd.  Va. 

Jackson 

Proxmlre 

Cannon 

Javits 

Randolph 

Carlson 

Johnston 

Riblcoff 

Case 

Jordan,  N.C. 

Robertson 

Church 

Jordan, Idaho 

Russell 

Clark 

Kuchel 

Saltonstall 

Cooper 

Lausche 

Scott 

Cotton 

Long.  Mo. 

Simpson 

Curtis 

MagnuEon 

Smathers 

Dirksen 

Mansfield 

Smith 

Dodd 

McCarthy 

Sparkman 

Dormnick 

McClellan 

Stennls 

Douglas 

McGovern 

Symington 

Eastland 

Mclntyre 

Thurmond 

Ellender 

McNamara 

Tower 

Ervin 

Mechem 

Walters 

Por.g 

Metcalf 

W'U'amp.  N  J 

Fulbrlght 

Morse 

Williams,  Del. 

Gore 

Morton 

Yarborough 

Gruenlng 

Moss 

Young,  N.  Dak 

Hart 

Mundt 

NAYS — 0 

Young,  Ohio 

NOT  VOTING- 

-16 

Anderson 

Engle 

McGee 

Bayh 

Goldwater 

Miller 

Brewster 

Hickenlooper 

Monroney 

Burdlck 

Keating 

Talmadge 

Byrd,  W.  Va. 

Kennedy 

Edmondson 

Long,  La. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Two- 
thirds  of  the  Senators  present  having 
voted  in  tlie  affirmative,  the  resolution 
of  ratification  is  agreed  to. 

EXECUTIVE    «.    88TH    CONGRESS,    1ST    SESSION 

The  Chief  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Resoh-ed  {two-thirds  of  the  Senators 
present  concurring  therein).  That  the  Sen- 
ate advise  and  consent  to  the  ratification  of 
the  Supplementary  Income  Tax  Convention 
between  the  United  States  of  America  and 
the  Kingdom  of  Sweden  relating  to  income 
and  other  taxes,  signed  at  Stockholm  on 
October  22.  1963,  modifying  and  supplement- 
ing the  convention  and  accompanying  pro- 
tocol for  the  avoidance  of  double  taxation 
and  the  establishment  of  rules  of  reciprocal 
administrative  assistance  in  the  case  of  in- 
come and  other  taxes,  signed  at  Washington 
on  March  23,  1939.  (Ex.  Q,  88th  Cong..  1st 
sess.) . 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is,  Will  the  Senate  advise  and 
consent  to  the  resolution  of  ratification? 

The  yeas  and  nays  have  been  ordered, 
and  the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  Indiana  (Mr.  Bayh], 
the  Senator  from  Maryland  [Mr.  Brew- 
ster], the  Senator  from  North  Dakota 
(Mr.  Burdick],  the  Senator  from  Okla- 
homa (Mr.  Edmondson],  the  Senator 
from  Wyoming  (Mr.  McGee],  the  Sen- 
ator from  Oklahoma  [Mr.  Monroney], 
the  Senator  from  Georgia  [Mr.  Tal- 
madge], and  the  Senator  from  Louisiana 
(Mr.  Long]  are  absent  on  official  busi- 
ness. 
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I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
California  [Mr.  Engle  I ,  the  Senator  from 
New  Mexico  [Mr.  ANDER.soNi.  and  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  '  Mr  Ken- 
nedy] are  absent  because  of  Illness 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  West  Virginia  >  Mr.  ByrdI  i.s  neces- 
sarily absent. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  frr)m  Nt-w  Mex- 
ico fMr.  Anderson!,  the  3enatt:)r  from 
Indiana  [Mr.  Bayh'.  the  Senator  from 
Maryland  [Mr.  Brewster],  the  Senator 
from  West  Vlrginui  Mr  Byrdi.  the 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  [  Mr.  Edmond- 
sonI,  the  Senator  from  California  Mr 
Engle  1.  the  Senator  from  Ma.-^.sachusetts 
IMr  Kennedy),  th^--  Seriatcjr  from  Loui- 
siana [Mr.  LoNGi.  the  Senator  from 
Wyoming  [Mr.  MrOsE),  t:ie  5-enator 
from  North  Dakota  Mr  BnoirK  \  the 
Senator  from  OklahDma  iMr  Mon- 
roney],  and  the  Sen  uor  from  Creorgia 
[Mr   TalmadceI  would  each  vote    yea." 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  announce  that 'the 
Senators  from  Iowa  Mr  Hickkni-oop- 
ER  and  Mr.  Miller  1  are  nece.s.sarily  ab- 
sent. 

The  Senator  from  Arizona  '  Mr  Oold- 
WATEH  1  and  the  Senator  from  New  York 
[Mr  Keating!  are  detained  on  official 
busine.ss. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
from  Arizona  IMr.  CJoldwaterI.  the 
Senators  from  Iowa  '  Mr.  Hickenlooper 
and  Mr.  Miller  !  and  the  Senator  from 
New  York  [Mr.  Ke.atincI  would  each  vote 
'  yea." 

The  yeas  and  nays  resulted — yea-s  84, 
nays  0,  as  follows: 

(No.  499  Ex  1 


YEA.-^    H4 

AUcen 

Hvtke 

Mu-kie 

A;;o*.t 

Hayden 

.S.-.-o:. 

Bar'.;ett 

Hill 

Neuberger 

Beall 

H..!!ar,d 

i'a^Jore 

Bennett 

Hrubkd 

Pearson 

Blbie 

Hunipi.r.'Y 

!'■  ,, 

Bu>?kCs 

Inouye 

Prouty 

Byrd.  Va. 

Jackson 

Pni\riiire 

Car.rioa 

Javltfl 

Rar  d  .;ph 

Carlson 

Johnstcr 

H;'iU-o;r 

Case 

Jordan,  N  c 

Kobf."rtj,on 

Church 

Jordan,  Idaho 

Rus.-ell 

Clark 

Kuchel 

Saltonstall 

COi  p^T 

Lau.sfh." 

S<'Ott 

Cotton 

Long   Mo 

Simpson 

Curtui 

Magriu^un 

•S  ma 'hers 

Dlrk.sen 

Man.sfi.-.d 

Smith 

r>.!dd 

McCarthy 

-SpcirKman 

rVimmlck 

McClfli.m 

Stennis 

LXj  ii!."i--' 

MfOov.'':. 

Syiiiir.i^ton 

Ea.st:ar  d 

Mclntyre 

Thurmond 

E'.ler;der 

MrN  un.ira 

Tower 

Ervm 

Mechcn; 

Waiters 

Fo-b? 

Metc.iif 

Williams.  N  J. 

Fulbrlglit 

Morse 

WL.iam^  Del. 

Oore 

Morton 

Yar  be  rough 

Gr  ;e:.;:,g 

Moss 

\  ■  .:  -^    S    Dak 

Han 

Miir;dt 

You:  g,  Ohio 

NAYS — 0 
NOT   VOTING— 16 


Anderson 

Bayh 

Brews*er 

Burdlrk 

Byrd.  W    Va. 

Edmondson 


Engle 
Ooldwater 
Hlrker,    .•;. 
KeatlnK 
Kennedy 
Long,  La. 


MrCiee 

M...er 

M      ri-  ey 

T<vlniadge 


The  PRESIDING  OFPTCKF^.  Two- 
thirds  of  the  Senators  pr-f.spnt  havintc 
voted  in  the  affirmative,  the  resolution  of 
ratification  Is  agreed  to. 


KXECr-TIVr    K.    86TH    (ii.NoRF.SS.     2D    SES.S!...M 

The  Chief  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
Resolved  (tuo-thtrd.i  of  the  Senators 
present  concurring  tnerein).  That  the  Sen- 
ate advise  and  consent  to  the  r.itl.lcatlon  of 
the  prntocol  between  the  United  Strtes  of 
America  and  Japan,  signed  at  Tokyo  on  May 
■Tr«1960,  modifying  and  supplementing  the 
convention  of  April  16.  1954.  for  the  avoid- 
ance of  double  taxation  and  the  preventl<in 
of  nscAl  evaslari  with  reepcct  to  taxes  on  in- 
come   (Ex.    K.    86th    Cong,    2d    sew.  I . 

The  PRKSIDING  OFFICKR  The 
question  is,  Will  the  Senate  advi.se  and 
consent  to  the  resolution  of  ratification? 

rhe  yeas  and  nays  have  been  ordered 
and  the  clerk  will  call  the  roll 

The  lekii.slative  clerk  called  the  roll 

Mr.  HUMPHREY  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  fioin  Indiana  IMr.  BayhI. 
the  Senator  from  Maryland  IMr.  Brew- 
ster), the  StMiator  from  North  Dakota 
;Mr  Burdick!,  the  Senator  from  Okla- 
Ivima  (Mr.  Edmondson!.  the  Senator 
Horn  Louisiana  (Mr  Long),  the  Senator 
from  Wyoming  IMr  M<GeeI,  th^'  Sena- 
tor from  Oklahoma  ;  Mr  MonkuneyI, 
and  the  Senator  from  Georgia  I  Mr. 
Talmadge!  are  absent  on  ofBcial  busine.ss, 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  California  (Mr.  EnglkI,  the  Sena- 
tor from  New  Me.xico  I  Mr  AndkrsonI. 
and  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts 
'  Mr  Kennedy!  are  abaent  becau.se  of  ill- 
ness 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  West  Virginia  [Mr,  Byrd!  is  neces- 
sarily absent. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  presesnt 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  New  Mex- 
ico (Mr.  Anderson!,  the  Senator  from 
Indiana  (Mr.  BayhI.  the  Senator  from 
Maryland  [Mr  Brewster],  the  Senator 
from  West  Virginia  IMr.  ByrdI.  the 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  (Mr.  Edmond- 
son 1.  the  Senator  from  California  IMr. 
Engle  1.  the  Senator  from  Ma.ssachusetts 
(Mr.  Kennedy!,  the  Senator  from  Lou- 
isiana IMr.  LuNGl,  the  Senator  from 
Wyoming  [Mr.  McGeeI,  the  Senator 
from  North  Dakota  IMr  Burdick!,  the 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  IMr.  Mon- 
roney!.  and  the  Senator  from  Georgia 
Mr   TMNfAr.r.El  would  each  vote  "yea." 

Mr  KUCHEL.  I  announce  that  the 
Senators  from  Iowa  [Mr.  Hickenlooper 
and  Mr.  Miller!  are  necessarily  absent. 

The  Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr  Gold- 
WATEn!  and  the  Senator  from  New  Yurk 
IMr.  Keating!  are  detained  on  official 
business. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
from  Arizona  .Mr,  GoLDWArEKl.  the 
Senators  from  Iowa  IMr  Hu  kenlooper 
and  Mr.  Miller  1.  and  the  Senator  from 
New  York  IMr.  Keating]  would  each 
vote  "yea." 

The  yeas  and  nays  resulted — yea.-  84. 
nays  0,  as  follows : 

(No    500  Ex.] 
YEAS — 84 


Aiken 

A,  lull 
Harriett 
B»-iilI 
Bennett 

B  igkf.s 
t  V    1    V;i 
Cannon 


Carlson 

r.i„- 

Church 

Clark 

Cooper 

Cofon 

Curtis 

1  'trksen 

Dodd 


Domlnlck 

Douglaji 

K.i.tr.aiid 

Eileiider 

t'.r:  in 

Fong 

Ftfhrlijht 

Oore 

Gruenlng 


H.irr 

Har'ke 

Havden 

Hill 

Holland 

Hru.sk  a 

Humphrey 

Inouye 

Jack.son 

Javit« 

Johnston 

Jordan, N  C 

Jordan.  Idaho 

Kui-hp; 

Lausche 

Long   Mo 

Magnuson 

Mansfleld 

McCarthy 


Mcriellan 

MrOovern 

MiTiityre 

McN.ima.'"a 

Me,  hern 

Metou:f 

-Mor--*' 

Morton 

Movs 

Mui.dt 

Mu-kle 

Nelson 

Ne'.iberi?er 

I'anore 

Pe.uson 

Pell 

Prouty 

Prox.iure 

Riindolph 

NAYS— 0 


Rlblroir 

Robpr'.«on 
Ru.<vsell 

ya.to.-.fcuu 

Sc(jtt 

Sin;p«!on 

SnKithers 

Smi'h 

Sparkman 

Stennis 

Svmlr.gton 
Thirniontl 
Tower 
Walters 
Williams  N  J 
^yM:lam.s.  Del. 
Yari)oroMKh 
Your.g,  N  nak 
Young.  Ohio 


Ander.'  on 
B.iyh 

Brews'er 
Burd'.-k 
Byrd.  W    Va. 
Eklmondson 


NOT   VOTING      Ifi 

McGee 

Miller 

M.-)i:roney 
I  iilinadge 


Engle 

Cioldwater 

H;cker.io<3per 

Keating 


KennMlv 
Long.  La 


The  PRESIDING  OFTTCER  Two- 
thirds  of  the  Si-n;it(i:-s  pre.MMit  having 
voted  in  the  afTirmativi'  thf  re.s<-)lution  of 
ratification  is  agreed  to. 


tXf:<  t-TIVK     O      BTIH     ((INGRESS. 


2D    SESSION 


ft 


Tlie  Chief  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Re.iolved  (two-thi'ds  of  the  Senator':  pre,. 
ent  concurring  therein  ) .  Tli.it  the  Senate  ad- 
vise and  consent  t.o  the  ratlficnllon  of  th» 
protocol  between  the  United  States  and 
Japan,  signed  ut  Tokyo  on  August  14.  1962 
m'>difylng  and  supplementing  the  Conven- 
tlo.T  for  the  Avoidance  of  Double  T.ixatlnn 
and  the  Prevention  of  Fiscal  Ev.islon  With 
Respect  to  Taxes  on  Income  signed  ;it  W  i«h- 
Ington  on  April  16.  1954.  ns  supplemented  by 
the  protocol  signed  at  Tokyo  on  M  rrh  23 
1957.  and  a«  modified  and  supplemented  by 
the  protocol  signed  at  Tokyo  on  May  7  1960 
(  Ex   G.  87th  Cong  ,  2d  scss  \. 

'Ih-      PRESIDING      OFFICER.     The 

(iue.,ri,>n  is,  Will  the  Senate  advi.se  and 

con.sent  to  the  re-soiutum  of  ratitication? 

The  yeas  and  nays  have  been  ordered 

and  the  clerk  will  call  tlie  roll 

TTie  leyl.slativ*-  clerk  called  the  roll 
Mr.  HUMI'lli'KY.  I  ariimup.cr  that 
the  Senat..:  tiMm  Indiana  IMr.  Bayh], 
the  Sen:it..r  ::,.!n  Maryland  iMr  Brew- 
ster!, the  Senator  from  North  Dakota 
IMr.  Burdick!.  the  Senator  from  Okla- 
homa [Mr.  Ed.mondson!.  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana  IMr.  LonhI,  the  Senator 
from  Wyomini:  (Mr.  M.GeeI.  the  Sena- 
tor from  Oklahoma  IMr.  Monkoney], 
and  the  Senat^ir  from  Georma  1  Mr.  T.m- 
MAi.GEl.  are  ab.sent  on  official  business. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
California  (Mr.  Engle  i,  the  Senator 
from  Ma.s.sachu.setts  (Mr  Kennedy  .  and 
the  Senator  from  New  Me.xico  IMr.  An- 
riERsoNl.  are  ab.sent  becau.^e  of  illne.ss. 
I  further  announce  th.at  the  Senator 
from  West  Vir'-;inia  .Mr.  Bvhd!.  ls  nec- 
essaiily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  pre.spnt 
aiifi  votinu.  the  Senator  from  New  Mex- 
ico IMr.  Andirson!.  the  Senator  from 
Ind.ana  IMr  BayhI.  the  Senator  from 
Maryland  Mr  BREwsrtR:.  the  Senator 
from  West  Vin^inia  !  Mr  Bykd  ; ,  the  Sen- 
ator frfim  Oklahoma  IMr  J-'pmondsonI, 
the  .'Senator  from  California  IMr  Englei! 
the  Senattir  from  Louisiana  !Mr  Long], 
the  Senator  from  Wyoniim;  !  Mr  Mc- 
Gee], the  Senator  from  North   Dakota 


I'Jin 
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[Mr.  BURDICK  1.  the  Senator  from  Okla- 
homa IMr  Monroney],  the  Senator  from 
GeoiKia  I  Mr.  Talmadge],  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  Ma-ssachusetts  [Mr,  Kennedy] 
would  each  vote  -yea." 

Mr  KUCHEL  I  announce  that  the 
Senators  from  Iowa  I  Mr.  Hickenlooper 
and  Mr.  Miller!  are  necessarily  absent. 

Tlie  SeiKitor  from  Arizona  IMr.  Gold- 
WATEK  1  and  the  Senator  from  New  York 
iMr  Keaitng  I  arc  detained  on  official 
bu.slne.ss 

If  pre.sent  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Anzur.a  :Mi"  Goi.dwater],  the  Senators 
from  Iowa  IMr.  Hickenlooper  and  Mr. 
Miller  !  and  the  Senator  from  New  York 
'.M;-  KeaiinoI  uould  cach  vote  "yea." 

Ti;e  yi^is  and  nays  resulted — yeas  84, 
nays  U,  as  follows: 

I  No    501   Ex] 

YEAS— 84 


Aiken 

H.rtke 

Muskle 

Allett 

H  ivden 

Nelson 

Bartlett 

Hiil 

Neuberger 

Beall 

HLu:..nd 

Pa.'-;  ore 

Bennett 

Hriiskn 

Pearson 

Bible 

Humphrey 

Pell 

Boggs 

Ii.ciive 

Prouty 

Byrd.  Va 

Ju.  k>on 

Pro.xinlre 

Can! on 

J:i\  it'- 

Randolph 

Carlson 

.'d'li-stor. 

RlblcotT 

Ca,-e 

Jordan.  N.C. 

Robertson 

Church 

,I.)r(i.i!i.  Idaho 

Ru-sell 

Clark 

Kuchel 

Saltonstall 

Ctxjper 

Lau!>t'he 

Scott 

Cot!  on 

l.diiK,  Mo, 

Simpson 

Curt:.s 

MiiK!:U,^i'n 

Sma'hers 

Dlrk.sen 

Mil  ,-fic:d 

Smith 

Dodd 

MrC'arthv 

Sparkman 

Dem  i.li'k 

.M.  i^e^an 

Stennis 

DcHit;:.is 

M.  Cin  ern 

Symington 

Ea;-T.a:.d 

Mclntyre 

Thurmond 

K:...i.dor 

.M  N  iinara 

Tower 

Ervm 

Mecheni 

Walters 

For.K 

M.  t.  alf 

Williams.  N.J. 

Fiilbrlght 

Mor'-e 

Williams.  Del. 

Gore 

Morton 

Yarborough 

Gruelling 

Mo-.s 

Young.  N.  Dale 

H&rt 

Mui.dt 

Young,  Ohio 

NAYS — 0 
NOT   VOTING— 16 


Andersc:. 
Bayh 
BrpA'-trr 
B';rd;.  •< 
Bvri,  \V   Va 
Eklmondson 


( ;    .dwatcr 
H  cki  i.loLjper 
K.-at;nK 
Ki;  nedy 
Long,  La. 


McGee 

Miller 

Miii'.ror.ey 

Talmadge 


The     PRKSIDING     OFFICER.     Two- 

th.rds  iif  tlie  .'-"t  nators  present  having 
voted  m  ihe  altirmative.  the  resolution 
of  ratifu  alum  is  a';reed  to. 

Mr  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Presi- 
dent be  immediately  notified  of  the  ac- 
tion of  tile  Senate  m  agreeing  to  the  res- 
olutions of  ratification. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
ob'e{t:i)!i.  the  President  will  be  notified 
fi>n!-,',\i;h. 


LEGISLATIVE  SESSION 
On  motion  by  Mr,  Mansfield,  the  Sen- 
ate n\siimed  the  consideration  of  legis- 

Jative  busme.ss. 


NATIONAL  ECONOMIC  CONVERSION 
COMMISSION 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President,  in 
support  of  .'^.  2274,  a  bill  to  establish  a 
National  EcoiK-imic  Conversion  Commis- 
sion, my  distinizuished  colleague,  the 
Senator  from  Mis.souri  [Mr.  Long],  pre- 
sented to  the  Commerce  Committee  an 


outstanding  statement  on  economic  con- 
version. Tnis  IS  a  problem  which  would 
affect  our  State  of  Missouri. 

Because  of  the  constructive  aspect  of 
this  presentation,  and  because  in  effect 
it  will  be  a  problem  which  must  be  faced 
by  every  State.  I  am  sure  most  Senators 
will  be  interested  in  reading  the  state- 
ment. 

Therefore,  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  have  the  statement  in 
support  of  Senate  bill  2274  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows : 

Statement  by  Senator  Edward  V,  Long, 
Democrat,  of  Missouri,  in  Support  of  S. 
2274 — A  Bill  To  Establish  a  National 
Economic   Conversion   Commission 

In  our  committment  to  the  defense  of  the 
free  world,  we  have  produced  a  tremendous 
system  of  weapons  technology.  The  chal- 
lenge today  is  to  insure  that  the  American 
economy  Is  not  disrupted  by  gradual  or 
rapid  changes  In  our  defen.se  needs. 

On  the  one  hand,  our  weapons  systems 
must  keep  up  to  date  with  the  latest  devel- 
opments in  defense  technology.  This  may 
mean  closing  out  production  on  obsolete 
weapons  and  beginning  production  on  the 
latest  Items.  On  the  other  hand,  we  may 
be  able  to  reduce  our  defense  spending 
without  endangering  our  defense  capability. 

The  strength  of  our  present  defense  sys- 
tem Is  its  flexibility.  We  were  swift  to  be- 
gin a  major  missiles  program  and  we  were 
able  to  end  quickly  the  production  of  long- 
range  bombers.  As  a  result,  we  have  seen 
missiles  soar  from  0.5  percent  of  hard  goods 
deliveries  in  fiscal  year  1953  to  33.6  percent 
of  prime  defense  contracts  awarded  in  fiscal 
year  1961.  Meanwhile,  we  have  seen  the 
rather  critical  economic  effects  of  phasing 
out  strategic  bomber  production  in  my 
neighboring  State  of  Kansas. 

Already,  prime  defense  contracts  f  r  mili- 
tary construction  in  Missouri  ha-,e  declined 
$29  million  between  1962  and  i:»(3  This 
decline  was  due  to  the  completion  nf  mili- 
tary construction  programs  which  had  be- 
gun earlier.  As  Installations  arc  finished — 
particularly  the  missile  silos  at  Whiteman 
Air  Force  Basse — there  will  probably  be  more 
decline  In  the  flow  of  defense  construction 
contracts  for  Missouri. 

In  years  to  come,  St.  Louis.  Kansas  City, 
Knob  Noster,  Joplin,  or  West  Plains — all 
centers  of  defense  Industry — are  bound  to  be 
confronted  with  adjustments  or  reductions 
In  defense  ppending. 

Before  that  happens  I  hope  the  Congress 
establishes  the  National  Economic  Con- 
version Commission  which  will  help  us  plan 
ahead  at  all  levels — local,  indtistry.  State, 
and  Federal. 

I  am  confident  that  through  these  hear- 
ings we  will  find  measures  for  economic 
conversion  which  will  bring  an  economic 
and  social  revltallzation,  and  that  through 
a  sensible  policy  of  conversion  we  will  niove 
closer  to  a  future  of  permanent  security  and 
peace. 

Before  I  discuss  the  prospects  for  effective 
conversion  in  Missouri,  I  would  like  to  dis- 
cuss some  of  the  general  characteristics  of 
defense  spending  in  Missouri. 

GENERAL    PATTERN    OF    DEFTNSE    SPENDING    IN 
MISSOURI 

With  the  exception  of  2  years,  Missouri's 
total  level  of  defense  contracts  has  increased 
each  year  since  1955.  Between  fiscal  year 
1955  and  fiscal  year  1959,  total  prime  defense 
contracts  for  Missouri  rose  from  $17.6  mil- 
lion to  t571  5  mllMnn.  Fmm  a  decline  In 
fiscal   year    1960,    Missouri's   prime   defense 


contracts    had    risen    over    $300    million    to 
$686.1   by   fiscal  year   1963. 

Total  prime  military  contracts  of  $10,000  or 
more  awarded  to  Missouri  firms,  1951-63 
fiscal  years 


Fiscal  years 

Missouri 
total 

PcTcent  of 
I'nited 
States 

IWl 

l'J?>2 

492,  4f>4 

704,  325 

l,(r.'(),  7W 

30(1,  946 

17,0.^,^ 

.^T.  &41 

44y,ivls 

^       4as,  744 

571.  505 

336,  66h 

337.  5(KI 
545,  553 
686,  111 

1.7 
1.8 
3.8 
2.8 
.1 
3.3 
2.5 
2.4 
2.6 
1.7 
1.5 
2.2 
2.7 

ly.'a 

19,S4 

iy.\s 

m.TTi    

ly,=)7 

lyr.N  

ly-iy 

i'.«i  1        .    .. 

I'.Hll 

IWiJ 

i\m ..]" 

Missouri's  average  percentage  of  total  U.S. 
pr:me  military  contracts  for  the  period  1951- 
63  was  2.2  percent.  In  fiscal  year  1963, 
Missouri  received  2.7  percent  of  total  U.S. 
prime  defense  contracts.  Since  1951.  Mis- 
souri has  received  a  total  of  $6.5  billion  in 
prime  defense  contracts. 

During  the  first  three  quarters  of  fiscal 
year  19G4,  the  total  of  prime  defense  con- 
tracts won  by  Missouri  firms  has  increased. 
These  new  prime  contract  awards  will  give 
us  a  total  of  around  $1  billion,  which  is  ap- 
proximately what  we  received  in  fiscal  year 
1953. 

At  present  it  does  not  appear  that  any 
major  shifts  in  defense  spending  will  afl'ect 
Missouri  in  the  coming  year.  No  military 
instiJlations  are  scheduled  to  be  phased  out 
and  no  major  production  programs  are 
scheduled  to  end.  However,  the  time  un- 
doubtedly will  come  when  reductions  or 
shifts  in  defenre  spending  will  affect  Mis- 
souri. 

THE    DISTRIBUTION    OF    DEFENSE    EXPENDITURES 

Prime  defense  contracts  awarded  to  Mis- 
souri firms  go  largely  to  the  St.  Louis  and 
K  'nsas  City  metropolitan  areas. 

in  fisc..!  year  1963.  30  companies  in  Mis- 
souri received  defense  contracts  totaling  $1 
million  or  more.  Tliese  30  companies  re- 
ceived 94.5  percent  of  all  prime  defense  con- 
tracts ■  for  Missouri  during  that  year.  There 
are  13  of  tliese  companies  in  Metropolitan 
St.  Louis.  This  accounts  for  approximately 
70  percent  of  Missouri's  total  fiscal  year  1963 
prime  defense  contracts. 

McDonnell  Aircraft  Corp.,  In  St.  Louis, 
received  a  total  of  $497  million  worth  of 
prime  defense  contracts  during  fiscal  year 
1963  to  become  the  ninth  ranking  prime 
defen.se  contractor  in  the  United  States. 
Sixty-three  percent  of  Missouri's  defense  in- 
come was  awarded  to  McDonnell  last  year. 

Also  in  St.  Louis,  Emerson  Electric  Man- 
ufacturing Co.  and  American  Air  Filter.  Inc.. 
Missouri's  fourth  and  fifth  largest  defense 
contractors  in  fiscal  year  1963,  had  contracts 
totaling  about  $14.4  million  (2  percent  of  the 
State  total)  and  $10.4  million,  respectively. 
Prime  defense  contract  companies  in  Missouri 

with  contracts  over  $1  million,  fiscal  year 

1963 

Universal   Match    Corp.,   Fergu- 
son      $6,  198,000 

M^D-innell         Aircraft         Corp., 

Robertson 2,  464,  000 

ACF  Industries,  St.  Louis 7,853,000 

Ampr'ran    Air    Filter,    Inc.,    St. 

Louis 10,  382,  000 

Daily  Record  Co.,  St.  Louis 1,312,000 


1  Total  State  prime  contracts  Include  all 
defense  contracts  of  $10,000  or  over.  Figures 
used  here  for  defense  contracts  do  not  in- 
clude those  awarded  by  the  Department  of 
Defense  for  civil  functions. 
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P^ime  defense  contract  compan'.ei  in  .Vfi5?our! 
with,  contracts  ove-  $1  mii/ion.  fiscal  year 
1963 — Continued 

Emerson    E'.ectrlc    Manufactur- 

ii'.tf  Co.,  St    Louis    . . $14.  45J.  000 

Internationa]       Bu^ine^s       Ma- 
chines,  St    Louis  2.205.000 

Kisco   Co.,  Inc.  St    I.    IIS 2.  164.  GOO 

MrDonnell     Aircraft     Corp.,    St. 

Luuls 494,442.000 

OUn  Miithlescn  Chemical  Corp  , 

St      Louis 1.897.000 

Ro'.er  &  Roger   Co.  St    Louis..        1,919.000 
Sverdrup     &     Parcel.     Inc.     St 

L..1US 3.399.  000 

Swan     Construction.     Inc.     St 

Louis 2,555,000 

Reni::is;ton      Arms,      Independ- 
ence  27  4i)4,  000 

li-r.-'T  Manufacturing  Co..  Kan- 

■;i.s     City 4.755,000 

Cfr-::;fd     Brands     Co.     Kansas 

City .  2,083.000 

I.ibhv  Welding  Co  ,  Inc  .  Kansas 

Cl-y   - 1,702,000 

M;clxp.st      Research       Institute. 

Kin.sas     City        2  644,000 

American  Oil  Co.  Sugar  Creek  7,740.000 
Be::d:.x  Corp.  Kansas  Cltv  '  .  104,100,000 
A::i«c1  md  Shaffer.  Kh  .b  No.ster.  1.  068.  000 
Br^^-i.-iiT,   Knob    Noster 9.853^000 


./w 


Prime  defence  contract  rompaniei 

with  contracts  over  si   rnillton, 

1963 — Continued 
rnternntlonal  Telephone  &  Tele- 

gruph     Knob   Noster 

M>rris.  in.     Hirdemann.     Perlnl. 

Leavei.  Knob  Noeter 

P    D    Rich,   Inc .   Fort  Leonard 

Wood 

Ibf-n  I        Manufacturing        Co.. 

Iberia .,_.„ 

Eaicle  Picher.  Joplln .Z'" 

Union   Carbide,   Neoaho 

Ko«s      Construction      Co.,      Si, 

Joseph 

Southwest  Truck  Body  Co..  West 

Plains 


!l  J,9 


In  Missouri 
fiscal  year 


S6.  338.  000 
8.  590,  000 

4,  421.  000 

1.817.000 
6.  417.  000 
2.  690,  000 

1,  514,000 

2,  115.000 


'  It  Is  important  that  toUIs  publishrd  by 
the  Department  of  Defense  be  combined 
with  totals  of  all  defense  c^onlracta  awarded 
by  the  Atomic  Energy  Commtsslon.  At  pres- 
ent, by  omitting  AEC  defense  aw.irds.  De- 
partment of  Defen:<;e  figures  distort  the  pic- 
ture of  Missouri's  prime  defense  contracting. 
To  lllunratc  this  point,  I  Included  one  set 
of  AEC  contracts  to  a  Missouri  firm— the 
Bendu  Corp  In  Kansas  City  Had  this 
figure  been  omitted — as  It  Is  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense — actual  prime  defense  con- 
tracting in  Missouri  would  have  been  con- 
slderkbly  distorted 


extent    to    which    subcontract    monpv  « 
ovit  ,)f  the  state  ^   ^'^ 

An  example  of  the  dlfTerenre  subcontra« 
Ing  makes  to  raw  contract  figures  is  the  2. 
di\  Cnrp    subcontract  uj  *6  1   msUi.i-  t    u  " 
Donnell  for  the  Talos  ramjet  propulsion  nro" 
gram       While   Initially    this    would   seem  ?" 
raise  McDonnell's  defense  contract  ncvr«  ^ 
.««   minion,   McDonnell   had    over  4  OOO  .„h 
r.-ntractors     during     the     fiscal     ve-ir    ia«V 
M.uiv  of   these   subcontractors   were  (.utTn 
of  Missouri      So  a  study  of  McDonnells  n»t 
defense    contract   totals   would    have  to  bai 
.ince  the  Input  of  subcontracts  with  the  ou' 
put  of  subcontracts. 

The  de^'ree  u>  which  subconinuting  com 
paries    are    concentr.Uod    near    prime   con" 
tractors  Is  a   vital   dimension   of  any  studv 
on  the  impact  of  changes  in  defense  spend 
Ing.     The  higher  the  concentration  the  more 
dimcult  will  be  the  problems  of  adjustment 
and    conversion       In    developing   conversion 
plans  and  policies  the  centers  of  defense  m 
durtry  concentration  should  receive  s-rion.' 
atf^ntion  "* 

THE  IMPACT  or  DEFKNSe  SPENDING  ON  Rf  '  FARCH 

AND    DEVrr.oP.MENT 
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U      ■„.,  pr,n.   r„nlr.,r,  n.nnh  offfOnOO  or  more  in  the  StaU-  of  M^uouri.  /L^eal^enr. 

196e  and  1963 

I  Dollars  In  Uwoaands) 


Prourrim 


Total 


Alrfrinn-;  uul  rp|ar,..|  i,s,viiil>lle«  and  S|)art"> 
AiTcrxtl  ruk'irie.'i  \r..i  r>-latt>i|  spMres 
<  )ther  ur-r  ift  cuiiiptm-tit  ,ind  suppUrs 

\flssll*.  ■iv.tfiiis  

.■<hl|is 

Nonoomhiit  vehicles  ........^ 

W V  iioiui    .   "** 

.\nmiiinition 

Klwirinjcs  and  communication  enuinment 

I'Htriileniri 

Other  fiu'ls  iind  lubru-iints      ....... n. 

Separit.'!;,  pnicufpl  containers  an«l  hiuirlllm  i'.iinnm».nV 
Textiles  ' 

Militarv  (  iiil<liiie  -tiijipiics 


"  ■       ■  r-  ill, in  i"in![)tnfnl 
■  -'     :  .   ■.    :i  iMlUlpI.-.^-nt 
<  otisirTicriKii 
ronstriirtion  e(jiiiiim<Tit 
Nfc'lifiil   inij  (Ifiital  sMpiih^-s  iri  I  ,• 
rh«)tiiia-i[it:iceiiiiu>ni.-nt  'inrl  micj 
\'>it.prl,'ils  Irmdlirii;  .-iiiiprru-nt 
All  iither  sii|i|ilit'.<  i!i.Jr»"|iii[.riient 
Services 


i"i[>in.Tit 


t  l^^Vr^nali^'JrrZr"'"^'  cancellations  or  ».lju«n»ni»  of  contnMrU. 

Source    I.:r..otnr  .t.  for  Statistical  SrrvloM.  Ofllce  of  the  Swretary  «f  Defcme.  M«y  .>l.  l<«4 


Seven  firms  In  MetrupoIUan  Kansas  City, 
Mo  .  received  total  fiscal  year  contracts  of 
8150  5  million,  or  19  percent  of  the  State 
prime  contract  total.  Included  In  the  Kan- 
sa.s  Citv  total  are  $104  1  million  1 13  2  percent 
of  the  State  total)  In  Atomic  Energy  Com- 
ml.<;slon  contracts  to  the  Bcndlx  Corp  and 
$27  5  million  In  contracts  to  Remington 
Arms  Co  ,  Inc. 

Pour  firms  at  Knob  .\\-«ter  (near  White- 
man  Air  Force  Force  Ba.se  i  received  3  3  per- 
cent, or  about  125  8  million  in  prime  con- 
tracts over  $1  million  during  fiscal  yeir  1963 

The  remaining  six  firms  with  prime  de- 
fense contracts  over  $1  n;i::i,.n  received  a 
combined  total  of  $19  million  worth  in  fiscal 
year   1963, 

This,  of  the  course.  Is  not  a  complete  view 
of  defen.se  contracting  In  Ml,s.soMrl  First  we 
should  Include  defense  contracts  for  projects 


that  continue  over  several  years  and  are  not 
recorded  In   the    1963   figures  Issued  by  the 

Department  of  Defense, 

Second,  whereas  I  have  listed  only  30  firms 
with  contracts  over  $1  million,  there  were 
379  firms  receiving  Important  defense  con- 
tracts over  $10,000  In  fl.scat  year  1963  Fifty 
of  the  379  received  total  prime  contracts  of 
$500  000  or  more  For  exfunple.  the  Rocket - 
dvne  Division  of  North  Amerlc.-m  Aviation 
^;,is  a  rili'.nt  in  .Veosho.  M<  which  has  Air 
Force  and  Navy  missile  propulsion  contracts 
totaling  $995,000— only  $6,000  short  of  $1 
million 

Third,  these  figures  do  not  show  the  ex- 
"nit  of  first-,  second-  and  third-tier  subcon- 
tracting They  do  not  show  the  degree  to 
which  small  business  firms,  as  well  as  large 
'  ompanles  are  Involved  In  the  subcontract- 
ing process      No  existing  data  can  show  the 


One  of  the  reasons  Missouri  attracu  de 
fensc  spending  is  the  States  excellent  faclll 
ties  for  scientific  re.search      Kans«s  City  for 
instance    has  the  Llndn  Hall  Library  of  Scj 
ence  and  Technology  and  the  .Midwest  Re 
search    Institute       The    latter,    one    of   the 
Nation's  largest   nonprofit  research  und  de- 
velopment   orgunlzatlons,    received    defense 
research  and  development  contracts  of  $2  6 
ml  I  Ion  duruig  fiscal  year  1963 

Other  major  research  centers  around  the 
Slate  Include  the  St  Louis  Research  Council 
the  University  of  Mi.vsourl  Washington  Uni- 
versity St  Louis  Unlversltv  and  the  Ml.ssoiri 
School  of  Mines 

One  of  the  problems  of  conversion  win  be 
to  continue  the  high  level  of  research  whim 
has  l>een  stimulated  bv  the  defense 
Industries 

Whereas  the  Federal  Oovernment  has  pro- 
vided 68  percent  of  the  Natlon-s  funds  for 
resee.rr*!  nnd  development  1961  1962  private 
industry  obtUned  74  percent  of  these  funds 
Since  we  can  a.srume  much  of  Government- 
sponsored  research  has  been  for  defense 
projects  wc  cm  evpect  that  a  decline  in  dc- 
r^ns.'  spending  will  lead  to  a  corresponding 
decline  in  the  overall  amount  of  resenrch 
and  development  When  changes  In  defense 
spending  begin  to  a.Tect  Missouri,  we  will  be 
making  every  effort  to  continue  the  high  level 
of  research  which  has  been  stimulatetl  bv 
the  defense   Industries 

To  Missouri,  our  engineers  and  scientists 
are  an  extremely  valuable  asset  In  the 
event  of  defen.se  changes  this  group  would  be 
an  essential  base  on  which  to  expand  civilian 
industries  Any  conversion  plans  for  Mis- 
souri should  recognl/e  the  necessity  for  In- 
du'ing  this  working  force  to  remain  In 
Missouri 

In  conversion  planning  we  will  h;i\e  to 
compensate  for  shifts  In  defeufe  leearch 
and  development  spending  We  will  have  to 
-MiTiuIate  the  growth  of  new  civilian  re- 
•.f,irch  and  development  programs.  An  ex- 
pansion In  civilian  research  can  lead  to  at- 
tracting and  expanding  Indu.strlal  cmltal 
Investment, 

On  the  community  level  the  new  St  Louis 
R'-earch  CouncM  Is  a  good  example  of  for- 
ward-looking metropolitan  efforts  to  expand 
r--sf.irch  The  council  will  attract  new  re- 
srarch  operations  to  the  cltv,  s'miulate  Im- 
provement In  the  use  of  existing  facilities, 
:>nd  create  outlets  for  research  talents  In 
the  area's  unlvtrsltles. 

On  the  Federal  l.»vel.  we  shotild  consider 
the  nonmllitary  national  needs  Into  which 
Federal  funds  could  he  used  for  research  and 
development  With  a  combination  of  pruate 
and  public  programs  we  can  avoid  any  snarp 
decline?  In   research   and  development. 


By  channeling  research  and  development 

into  civilian  objectives  we  will  unleash  a 
•remendous  jxitentlal  for  n.ilional  growth. 
Whereas  the  end  product  of  defense  research 
■ind  devflopmeni  produces  little  further  eco- 
nomic expansion,  civilian  research  and  de- 
velopment tends  to  Incrca.-e  the  jiroductivity, 
diversification,  and  quality  In  items  v.hich 
create  stUl  further  iconumic  activity  ..r.d 
employment 

THE    IMPACT    0.\     FMI'LOYMKNT 

Total  nonagrlcultural  employment  in  Mis- 
souri for  1962  was  estimated  to  bi'  13  inllH;m 
men  and  women.  Of  this  total,  386,300  were 
employed  In  manufacturing.  An  c:^tlmatc 
of  emplovees  In  five  dcfenrc-related  m;;uu- 
facturlng"  Industries  shows  tliat,  in  1962, 
these  industries  employed  approximately 
44  OOO  Mlssourlans  There  v^ere  16  States 
whose  percentage  of  iiKciulacturing  employ- 


ment    111     d 


■n^c-relalcd      liulu-trles      was 


higher  than  Missouri's.  Even  though  some 
of  these  people  v^ere  n  n  directly  Involved  In 
prcductinn  under  defense  c(  ntr acts,  di  fense- 
related  Industries  employed  around  11  per- 
cent  of   Missouri's    manufacturing    working 

force 

If  we  add  15,400  jieople  who  were  employed 
in  defen.se-related  Federal  agencies  in  Mis- 
souri, we  find  that  appr>  xmiately  4  4  percent, 
or  59.400  of  the  total  1962  nonagrlcultural 
force  in  Mi'sourl  w.is  att.ichcd  to  defense- 
related  operations  Twenty-one  States  had  a 
higher  percentage  of  their  nonagrlcultural 
force  employed  by  defense-related  agencies 
and  Industries  than   M:ss<-iurl. 

With  the  fiscal  year  1964  increase  in  de- 
fense contracts  awarded  to  Missouri  firms, 
we  can  expect  the  defense  share  of  Mis- 
souri's total  employment  to  have  risen  sig- 
nificantly Unfortunately,  no  one  publishes 
figures  showing  the  actual  employment  In 
direct  defense  production  and  direct  military 
administration  I'he  source  for  the  figures 
above  Is  a  I)<  p.irtnient  of  Labor  study  done 
on  behalf  of  the  .\rins  Cnirtrol  and  Disarma- 
ment Agency  This  sHidy  covers  only  five 
Industries  and  live  CTOvernment  agencies 
whose  work  Is  related  to.  but  not  completely 
for  defense  It  is  not  recent  enough  to  re- 
flect the  shifts  in  defense  spending  during 
tne  last  2  years.  Therefore,  one  of  the  tasks 
of  the  Commission  should  be  to  see  that  ac- 
curate, up-to-date  employment  statistics  are 
.-.-ailable  to  com crsio,!  j)lanncrs 

In  1062.  $528  million  was  paid  to  Mlssourl- 
ans employed  in  defense-reliLted  Federal 
agencies  and  defense-related  Industries. 
This  represented  5  1  percent  of  the  State's 
total  personal  income  for  the  year,  which  was 
$10  4  billion  In  2.'i  .States  defense-related 
wages  were  higher  percentages  of  total  per- 
sonal Income  than  in  M;s.so\irl,  Alone,  the 
defense-rel.it^'d  Industries  provided  Missouri 
with  *293  million  in  wages  atid  salaries  dur- 
ing 1962 

In  addition  to  o\  er  59,400  civilian  em- 
ployees of  five  defense-related  agencies  and 
industries,  there  were  over  28.590  servicemen 
on  active  duty  in  M.s.sourl  In  1963.  these 
servicemen  recened  a  total  annual  pay  of 
$1111  million.  While  some  of  this  money 
was  withheld  by  the  Federal  Go\ernment  or 
was  sent  to  dependents  ;n  other  Slates,  most 
of  11  was  Initially  spent  in  Missouri, 

These  figures  will  nse  during  1964  due  to 
ft  400-nian  Increase  In  jiersonnel  assigned  to 
the  Mlnuttnian  Missile  Wing  at  Whlteman 
Air  Force  Base,  By  September  1964.  some 
3.700  military  and  civilian  personnel  will  be 
dreclly  employed  by  the  Wluteman  Minute- 
man  complex  It  Is  eU'.maled  that  during 
fiscal  year  1965  the  Air  Force  will  spend  more 
than  $22  million  to  operate  the  Minuteman 
complex  and  Whlteman  Base,  This  figure 
includes  8  9  million  for  the  installation  of 
the  complex  which  stretches  over  a  14-covmty 
area  It  is  not  hard  to  see  the  tremendous 
role  the  Whlteman  operations  play  in  the 
economy  of  the  surrounding  communities. 


At  Port  Leonard  Wood  in  Pulaski  County 
there  are  currently  around  26,000  military 
personnel  and  1,470  civilian  personnel.  The 
current  total  annual  payroll  for  these  27,470 
people  Is  $100  million.  In  fiscal  year  1962  the 
payroll  for  Fort  Leonard  Wood  was  $85 
million. 

Defense  Industries  also  have  a  tremendous 
effect  on  the  areas  in  which  they  are  situ- 
ated. In  March  1964,  McDonnell  Aircraft  em- 
ployed 34,488  people,  26,753  of  whom  were 
directly  engaged  in  defense  production.  Of 
McDonnell's  total  payroll,  $183,7  million  was 
paid  to  the  men  and  women  working  on  de- 
fense projects.  In  1960,  the  Bureau  of  the 
Census  estimated  that  the  U)tal  annual  ag- 
gregate Income  for  St.  Louis.  Mo,,  metropoli- 
tan area  was  $3.3  billion.  Thus.  McDon- 
nell's wages  for  defense  operations  alone 
represent  close  to  6  percent  of  the  probable 
St.  Louis  aggregate  income  for  1964. 

In  Metropolitan  Kansas  City,  the  Bendix 
Corp.  plant  plays  an  increasingly  important 
economic  role.  The  total  for  Atomic  Energy 
Commission  weapoi.s  component  fabrication 
contracts  awarded  Bendix  In  Kansas  City 
has  risen  from  $92.6  million  in  fiscal  year 
1961  to  $104,1  million  in  fiscal  year  1963, 
These  Increases  have  led  to  rapid  employ- 
ment and  wage  increases  at  Bendix.    In  June 

1963,  total  employment  was  7.747  and  total 
monthly  payroll  was  S4  5  million.     By  March 

1964,  employment  had  risen  to  8.249  and  the 
monthly  payroll  had  risen  to  $5  1  million. 
For  fiscal  year  1964,  Kansas  City's  Bendix 
plant  will  have  something  like  a  $60  million 
payroll  which  will  amount  to  2  7  percent  of 
the  aggregate  annual  income  of  Metropolitan 
Kansas  City  (Kansas  and  Missouri). 

There  are  many  aspects  to  the  general  im- 
pact on  employment  of  cuts  In  defense 
spending.  Many  of  these  were  dealt  with 
last  year  by  Senator  Clark's  Subcommittee 
on  Employment  and  Manpower.  The  skills 
peculiar  to  defense  Industries  may  not  be 
saleable  in  civilian  industry.  Therefore,  it 
may  not  be  possible  to  employ  specialists 
without  selective  Job  retraining.  We  par- 
ticularly need  to  guard  against  planning 
which  emphasizes  merely  quantitative  reem- 
ployment. Capital  which  Is  freed  by  defense 
cuts  must  be  invested  in  projects  which  will 
employ  former  defense  Industry  people  at 
salary  and  skill  levels  comparable  to  their 
ability. 

\t  the  same  time,  we  must  carefully  con- 
sider the  relationship  between  conversion 
planning  and  the  poverty  program.  If  In- 
ternational events  and  national  security  re- 
quirements permit  us  to  lower  our  defense 
expenditures,  then  we  will  have  Federal  funds 
which  might  be  Invested  in  housing,  health. 
public  works,  and  education — each  of  which 
will  offset  to  a  great  extent  both  poverty  and 
the  effects  of  withdrawn  defense  money.  The 
great  challenge  of  conversion  is  to  find  eco- 
nomically and  Korially  creative  uses  for  the 
capital  and  manpower  which  might  be  freed 
from  defense  production 

STUDYING    THE    EFFECT.S    OF    DEFENSE    SPENDING 

Section  IV.  paragraph  1,  of  .S  2274  states 
that  the  Commission  shall  ■ 

"Institute  a  study  •  •  •  nf  the  appropri- 
ate policies  and  programs  to  be  carried  out 
by  the  departments  and  agencies  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government  for  economic  conversion 
capability,  which  studv  shall  include  pos- 
sible schedules  of  public  and  private  in- 
vestment patterns  resulting  fr  m  various 
degrees  of  economic  con\ersion,  and  the 
anticipated  effects  upon  income  and  employ- 
ment of  such  patterns." 

The  administration's  announcement  of 
plans  to  cut  back  defense  spending  and  to 
close  some  military  installation.=  makes  a 
study  of  this  nature  tremendously  vital.  At 
present,  we  do  not  have  an  accurate  analysis 
of  the  total  Impact  of  direct  and  indirect  de- 
fense spending.  We  know  very  little  about 
the  specific  economic  effects  of  changes  in 


defense    spending   on    Income    and   employ- 
ment. 

Certainly,  In  my  neighboring  State  of  Kan- 
sas, the  people  of  Wichita  are  well  aware  of 
the  problems  that  come  after  defense  pro- 
curement cuts.  With  planning  and  assist- 
ance— particularly  from  the  Office  of  Eco- 
nomic Adjustment,  Department  of  Defense — 
Wichita  went  through  the  phasing  out  of  the 
B-52  production  remarkably  well.  But  what 
we  could  not  do  for  Wichita,  and  whaf  we 
still  cannot  do,  is  to  make  detailed  quanti- 
tative predictions  on  the  effects  of  specific 
future  cuts  in  defense  procurement.  With- 
out a  method  of  prediction,  communities, 
States,  and  industries  will  find  it  difficult  to 
make  adequate  plans  for  conversion. 

The  Commission's  task  should  be  to  co- 
ordinate and  Integrate  the  several  govern- 
ment and  nongovernment  studies  already 
underway.  Some  scholars  are  working  on  the 
general  problems  of  input-output  analysis. 
They  should  be  encouraged  to  develop  input- 
output  matrices  for  the  defense  Industries. 
Some  experts  are  studying  ways  to  analyze 
the  vast  statistical  web  of  subcontracting. 
The  Commission  will  be  in  a  strategic  spot 
to  assist  in  gathering  data  on  subcontract- 
ine 

Economists  have  long  been  studying  the 
multiplier  ciTect  of  spending.  Past  and  pres- 
ent work  on  the  multiplier  effects  of  various 
types  of  spending  should  be  brought  to  bear 
on  the  impact  of  defense  spending  today.  We 
should  be  able  to  estimate  such  things  as 
the  additional  jobs  supported  by  each  direct 
defense  job.  We  should  be  able  to  find  out 
the  additional  personal  income  eventually 
supported  by  each  dollar  of  personal  income 
from  defense  spending.  And  from  studies  we 
should  discover  the  employment,  gross  out- 
put, and  personal  income  losses  due  to  the 
withdrawal  of  defense  dollars.    • 

Studies  of  this  type  cost  money.  The  Con- 
gress should  be  willing  to  provide  the  Com- 
mission with  those  funds  necessary  to  com- 
pile   comprehensive    statistics. 

Some  basic  study  in  this  field  has  been 
done  for  a  number  of  years  by  Werner  Z. 
Hirsch  of  Washington  University  in  St. 
Louis.  Dr.  Hirsch  made  an  extremely  de- 
tailed study  of  various  economic  aspects  of 
the  St.  Louis  metropolitan  area.  He  has 
pioneered  In  focusing  input-output  analysis 
on  an  area  which  is  receiving  tremendous 
sums  of  defense  dollars.  Dr.  Hirsch  is  at 
present  making  an  "Analysis  of  the  Impact 
of  .Space  Activities  on  the  National 
Economv."  He  is  particularly  Interested  in 
developing  a  methodology  for  estimating  the 
effect  of  space  programs  on  regional  economic 
growth.  I  expect  this  new  work  will  have 
many  implications  for  the  Conversion  Com- 
mifsion's  study.  No  doubt  the  Commission 
will  want  to  seek  out  the  advice  and  as- 
sistance of  experts  like  Dr,  Hirsch. 

The  data  produced  by  Dr.  Hirsch's  various 
studies  has  been  the  basis  for  another  study 
of  the  St.  Louis  metropolitan  area  by  Walter 
Isard  of  the  Department  of  Regional  Science, 
Univerrity  of  Pennsylvania. 

Dr  Isard  s  study  of  St,  Louis — which  uses 
input-output  analysis — is  an  estimate  of  the 
probf'ble  effects  of  (li  an  acro«s-the-board 
10-percent  reduction  In  $256  million  of  de- 
fense spending,  (2)  a  10-percent  cut  in  de- 
fense spending  on  aircraft,  and  (31  an  offset 
program,  of  reduced  Federal  taxes.  The  study 
shov.s  that  after  a  lO-i^ercent  ($56,5  million) 
reduction  of  1960  defense  contracts  In  the 
f-'t  Louis  metiopolitan  area,  gross  output 
vv'iUld  have  dropped  $616  million,  personal 
iricome  would  have  dropped  $16.9  million, 
and  employment  would  ha^'e  dropped  by 
3,621 

By  limiting  the  10-percent  defense  cuts 
to  the  St,  Louis  airframe  industry,  the  study 
showed  that  gross  output  in  the  metropolitan 
area  would  drop  $56,7  million — more  than 
twice  the  total  cut  in  defense  spending  on 
aircraft  in  St,  Louis. 
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The  10-percent  cut  In  Federal  taxes  In- 
.^reased  grou  output  Income  and  employ- 
nienf.  But  these  Increases  did  not  offset 
the  output  and  personal  income  which  de- 
creased as  a  result  of  a  10-percent  acrusa- 
the-board  defense  cut  In  emplnvment.  on 
the  other  hand,  there  was  <tn  increase  nf  3.651 
pe.jple  due  to  the  t,ix  reduction  compared 
with  3.621  loss  from  defeii-e  cuts  The  tax 
reduction,  therefore,  more  than  offset  the 
decrease  In  employment  after  the  defense 
cut 

The  study  suggests  that  we  can  expect  a 
defense  cut  to  lead  to  a  relatively  greater 
decline  In  personal  Income  th:.n  In  employ- 
ment In  this  ca.^e  the  labor  force  will 
probably  shift  toward  labor  intensive  In- 
d'lstrles  where  salaries  are  low-^r  Therefore, 
we  should  not  be  satisfied  with  conversion 
protcr.ims  which  merely  avoid  heavy  unem- 
ployment We  musr  seek  programs  which 
stimulate  high  employment  and  high  per- 
sonal Income 

The  analysis  also  rhows  that  a  proc^ram 
of  tax  reduction  wiuld  assist  to  a  great  ex- 
tent In  offsetting  the  cut  in  arms  spending 
In  the  light  rf  ths  flndlng,  the  Commission 
should  use  similar  procedures  for  studying 
other  more  sophlsticsted  ft;cal  and  monetary 
policies  to  offset  defense  cuts  The  primary 
emph.isis  of  an  offset  program  should  be 
on  increasing  national  net  economic  growth 

The  figures  in  the  studies  of  St  Louis  are. 
of  course,  relatively  crude  and  do  not  predict 
the  precise  proportionate  effect  of  defense 
cut.s  and  tax  cuts  on  the  St  Louis  area. 
Yet.  with  refinement  this  type  of  analysis 
wi:i  begin  to  pay  dividends  for  conversion 
planning. 

MISSOtKIS    PROSPECTS     Fr.R    FFFfCTIVE 
CONVERSMN 

I  would  now  nice  to  cnmment  on  the  pros- 
pects for  avoiding  economic  distress  In  Mis- 
souri were  we  to  experience  changes  In  de- 
fen.se  spending 

The  prerequisite  for  anv  State  which  is 
planning  for  conversion  is  that  It  can  demon- 
strtte  an  ability  to  achieve  a  satisfactory 
pafern  of  Industrial  and  agrlcuUuril 
gro-*th.  Since  1948.  Missouri  has  experi- 
enced significant  Increases  In  personal  In- 
come, per  capita  income  and  civilian  non- 
agrlcultural  employment  Prom  1948  to 
1963.-'  Missouri's  total  personal  Income  In- 
creased 104  percent  from  $5  3  billion  to 
*10  9  billion  Missouri's  per  ciplta  Income 
for  the  same  period  Increased  81  2  percent — 
10  percentage  polnt.^  higher  than  the  in- 
crea.se  in  national  per  capita  Income  Mis- 
souri's civilian  nonagrlculturil  employment 
has  risen  18  3  percent  since  1948  according 
to  preliminary  figures  for  1963  Since  1957 
Missouri's  civilian  Industrial  employment 
has  been  rising  at  a  rate  slightly  faster  than 
the  Nation  as  a  whole 

In  Industrial  output.  M  ssoun's  growth  has 
been  faster  than  total  US  growth  From 
1347  to  1962.  Mlfsourrs  Industrial  value- 
added  output  Increased  155  3  percent  while 
the  national  total  Increase  w.is  140  9  percent 
Our  neighbor.  Illinois,  achieved  an  Increase 
In  industrial  output  ■ ,(  io4  fi  percent,  while 
the  east-north  central  region  -of  which 
Mi.'.SDurl  and  Illinois  .ire  members — had  ap- 
prr.x.mately  100  percent  value  added  Indus- 
trial growth  between  1947  and  19.^8 — more 
than  50  percentage  points  behind  Missouri 
While  defense  Industries  have  contributed 
an  Important  share  of  this  growth  Missouri's 
nondefense  industries  have  plaved  the  domi- 
nant role  In  development  In  tiie  Lmg  run. 
It  w.U  be  our  nondefense  expansion  that  wMl 
lead  to  a  net  Industrial  growth  after  cuts  in 
defei.se  spending. 

Or.e  recent  example  of  the  way  Ml.'isourl  has 
achieved  growth  In  the  nongovernment  re- 
lated sector  has  been  the  opening  of  the  Pea 
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Ridife  Iron  mine  and  mill  70  miles  from  St 
L'.uis  A  combination  of  firms  provided  $52 
million  to  begin  mining  hls^h  grade  iron  ure 
With  the  first  carload  of  iron  pellet;  leaving 
r  ir  Johnstown.  Pa  .  In  March  rj<i4.  a  tremen- 
drmsly  Valuable  key  to  growth  begati  for  In- 
dustry m  Missouri.  lliiB  new  operation  is 
creating  900  new  Jobs  In  W;i*hlngton  County. 
Perhaps  In  the  future.  Missouri  wtU  have  Its 
own  steel  milling  plants  to  take  full  ad- 
vantage of  the  iron  dep<x«lts  Steel  will  al- 
ways be  u  viuil  resource  for  consumer  in- 
dustry production. 

Another  indicator  of  Mlaaourfs  ability  to 
urvUe  a  period  of  conversion  Is  the  creative 
V  ay  In  which  Fort  Crowdcr— dlicontlnued  a 
couple  of  years  .-.go — haa  been  converted  to 
civilian  uses  Much  of  what  Is  being  done 
at  Fort  Crowder  today  will  more  than  com- 
penwjte  for  the  loss  of  military  Income  which 
followed  the  closing  of  the  fort  Here  Is  a 
list  of  some  of  the  uses  the  old  fort  land 
.ind  buildings  have  been  put  to  an  Indus- 
trial pjirk  a  county  nurslnit  home  and  con- 
valescent center,  a  water  and  sewerage  tech- 
nical schof.'l  (In  which  50  students  from  all 
over  the  country  will  trtUn  under  the  Man- 
power Training  Acti.  school  district  facili- 
ties, a  junior  college,  and  a  municipal  air- 
port When  the  whole  conversion  prostram  Is 
complete — and  there  Is  still  more  land  to  be 
disposed  of— Fort  Crowder  will  have  been 
converted  Into  a  lively  nucleus  for  area 
growth.  In  time  the  rate  of  growth  created 
by  the  sale  and  development  of  the  fort  prop- 
erty win  be  slgnincantly  grcnter  than  that 
prr>duced  by  the  military  apendlni;  when  the 
fort  was  In  full  use. 

Frankly.  Missouri  1a  not  faced  with  an  Im- 
mediate problem  of  conversion.  We  are  ex- 
tremely fortunate  In  having  some  time  to 
prepare  nur  economy  We  do  not  fear  .<^hlfts 
and  reductions  In  defence  spending  be^^se 
we  will  be  able  to  meet  the  challenge  of  con- 
version with  creativity  and  vigor 

At  the  present  time,  many  of  the  major 
defense  contractors  In  Missouri  have  a  long 
backlog  of  contract  monev  which  should 
keep  them  In  the  defense  business  for  some 
time  to  come 

The  greatest  help  we  can  receive  from  S 
21274  will  be  1  1  )  the  development  of  Federal 
programs  designed  to  offset  the  irenernl  eco- 
nomic effects  of  defense  cuts,  (2)  the  stim- 
ulation of  organized  voluntary  planning  on 
all  levels,  and  i3*  the  preparation  of  de- 
tailed schedules  which  cnn  be  used  In  esti- 
mating the  Impact  of  defense  shifts  and  cuts 
on  communities.  Industries   and  States. 

At  the  same  time,  a  major  responsibility 
rests  with  the  Industries  and  the  communi- 
ties where  defense  Industry  Is  concentrated 
Section  V  of  S  2274  requires  that  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  and  Atomic  Energy  Commis- 
sion contracts  shall  contain  a  clause  requir- 
ing the  contractor  to  set  up  an  Industrial 
conversion  committee  "which  shall  be 
char-jed  with  planning  for  conversion  t<i 
civilian  work  arising  from  pc8«lble  cvirtall- 
ment  or  termln.Ttlon  of  such  contract  or 
grant  " 

This  section  Is  designed  to  do  what  many 
Industries  have  or  probably  will  do  them- 
selves But  It  also  adds  a  degree  of  Insur- 
ance for  the  communltv  that  the  firms  will 
consider  conversion  The  bill,  of  course.  In 
no  wpv  ind'''ate8  what  tvpe  of  conversion  In- 
dividual firms  win  ndont  WV  hope  they  will 
consider  converting  their  plint  facilities  Into 
civilian  production  We  hope  they  will  make 
e- erv  effort  to  continue  In  the  community 
and  State  where  they  worked  on  defense 
production  But  we  cannot  legislate  forms 
of  conversion.  Conversion  plans  must  be 
a  product  of  a  c<X)peratlve  effort  on  all  levels 
and  must  take  local  factors  heavily  Into  con- 
sideration 

Some  firms  dealing  In  defense  contracts 
have  begun  one  or  more  forms  of  conversion 
planning     Some  are  broadening  the  scope  of 


their  operations  through  acquiring  inter-. 
In  other  omp.mles  In  nondefet..se  prod 
tlon.  Some  firms  are  expend;:, ^-  their  n" 
ductlon  In  nondefen.se  are. is  MrD<  „ 
Aircraft,  for  Instance  had  7,621  'emplovZi! 
working  on  space  projects  and  103  emplovZ 
In  commercial  production  durlne  v-i^  v 
1964  Altogether.  McDonnell's  nonde'en'!^ 
pr.Kluctlon  involved  an  annual  pavroll^r 
»53  million  Payroll  of 

Some  Missouri  companies  pay  con.sideribi. 
attention   to  product   diversification   and  r 
the  expansion  of  exports      One  Missouri  t^Z 
has  an  expert  working  full  time  on  evaluat 
Ing  diversification  possibilities 

If  the  present  trend  of  reduced  defens* 
expenditures  continues  many  Industries  wlii 
be  fnced  with  the  necessity  of  conversion 
planning  By  convenlnt:  a  National  Cnnfe- 
ence  on  Industrial  Conversion  and  G'onth 
(sec  IV.  par  2),  and  bv  consultin?' with 
SUte  officials  (scc.  IV,  par  3i.  the  CMmmis 
slon  will  go  a  long  way  In  winning  support 
for  serious  con-,  erslnn  planning. 

The  spirit  of  this  bill  Is  one  of  coopor.iMon 
No  one  sector  of  the  economy  need  liear  aU 
the  burden  of  e<<f)nomlc  conversion  qq^_ 
version  Is  a  vital  matter  for  con^Jiuinltlei 
and  Industries  and  It  Is  a  vital  mritt7r  for  the 
Missouri  and  Federal  Governments  To  all  of 
us.  the  problems  of  avoiding  unemployment 
Increasing  productlvltv.  averting  economic 
disruption,  and  exD:indlng  net  Industrial  out- 
put are  tremendously  Important  Bv  estab- 
lishing a  National  Economic  ConverRion 
Commission  we  will  be  exnre.^^slng  nur  Joint 
willingness  to  cooperate  In  every  wav  on 
every  level,  to  accept  the  "Krcat  challenee  and 
opportunity"  (sec  2i  of  economic  conversion 

CONVERSION   AND   THE    CONFERENCE   ON 

Pt:.^CE^^^l.  t-ses  or  sp.^ce 
Finally,  I  would  like  to  point  out  to  the 
members  of  this  committee  and  all  thoM 
people  Interested  In  the  problems  of  eco- 
nomic conversion  that  'he  F^f'h  N;it1cns' 
Conference  on  the  Pe.-'ceful  Uses  of  Spare 
wM!  be  held  In  St  Ix>uls  during  Mav  1965 
Among  the  topics  of  dls<-u.ssion  for  this  con- 
ference  will  be  "The  Effects  of  Snace  Tech- 
nology."  "The  Sp.ice  Program  and  the  Kcon- 
omv."  "The  University  and  the  Community 
In  Space  Research,"  and  the  "Social  Trr.n!:- 
catlons  of  the  Space  Program"  T  hop)e  that 
the  Conversion  Commission  will  be  pnnc»wi 
well  before  this  conference  gets  underway 
for  I  think  the  commission  win  find  th* 
conference  an  extremely  useful  forum  for 
dl.scu.ssion  of  the  Imoact  of  Government 
spending  and  the  problems  of  shifts  In  Gov- 
ernment procurement  privrftms  The  con- 
ference Is  being  held  In  connection  with 
the    St     I.ou:s    200th    anniversary 

CONCLUSION 

Missouri  still  has  time  to  develop  plana 
for  Industrial  conver-^l  ii  Tlierefore  we 
are  particularly  eager  to  .see  the  commission 
conduct  and  compile  detailed  ."Studies  on 
the  tot^il  Impact  of  defense  snending  Such 
studies  are  essential  for  effective  analvsU 
With  detailed  statistics  we  will  be  able  to 
predict  the  direct  and  ind'rect  effect  of  de- 
fense reductions  In  particular  communities 
And  with  adequate  data  we  will  be  able  ti 
Judge  which  programs  waild  best  offset  the 
economic  effects  of  a  i^eneral  reduction  m 
arms  spendlrfjir  At  the  s.iine  tune  we  art 
eager  t<-i  see  that  national  plans  be  developed 
for  directing  Federal  funds  into  project* 
such  as  area  redevelopment  and  Job  re- 
training and  Into  better  housing,  education, 
vocational  training  and  medical  research. 

For  the  Nation,  conversion  plaius  will  In- 
crease our  flexibility  In  shifting  from  one 
defense  program  to  another  as  our  need* 
shift  If  world  events  force  us  to  build 
new  weapons  systems,  conversion  plans  will 
make  it  po.sslble  to  make  the  shift  without 
hurting  Individual  communities-  *uch  U 
St    Louis— or  the  Nation. 
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In  the  long  run.  economic  conversion  will 
bring  economic  and  social  revltallzation. 
Rather  than  Injure  our  economy,  the  de- 
cline' in  defense  production  may  lead  to  a 
tremendous  expansion  of  civilian  produc,- 
tion.  Conversion  will  bring  new  products^ 
new  Industries  and  new  fields  of  technology. 

Perh.i}  s  the  converting  of  defense  in- 
dustries is  not  the  great  national  issue  of 
the  day  Scholars  who  study  1964  In  years 
to  come  will  find  tis  concerned  about  the 
Negro's  great  struggle  for  civil  equaHty  and 
the  Nations  effort  to  unroot  the  strangling 
vines  of  poverty.  Yet.  to  those  communl- 
tiep— like  Wichita  and  Presque  Island — 
where  shifting  away  from  defense  produc- 
tion has  been  a  critical  t.isk,  economic  con- 
version Is  a  vlt;il  Issxie 

Finally.  I  think  future  generations  will 
see  in  our  conception  of  the  National  Eco- 
nomic Conversloii  Conmus.slon  evidence  that 
our  quiet  conunitincnt  to  peace  Is  accom- 
panied by  a  willingness  to  act. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  DEFENSE  APPRO- 
PRIATIONS,  1965 

Tlie  Sonato  re.sumed  the  consideration 
of  thi^  bill  H.R.  10939  >,  making  appro- 
pnation.s  for  the  Department  of  Defense 
for  the  fisoii!  year  ending  June  30,  1965, 
and  for  othrr  purposes. 

Mr  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President. 
what  i.s  the  p(-ndinu  business? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  lays  before  the  Senate  the  unfin- 
ished bu.^ine.s.'^  which  the  clerk  will  state. 

The  Lfx.isi.AinE  Clerk.  Calendar  No. 
1173.  HR  10939,  an  act  making  appro- 
pnation.s  for  the  Department  of  Defense 
for  the  fi.'^TMl  year  ending  June  30,  1965, 
and  for  other  purpofes. 

Mr  Rl'SSELL,  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  committee 
ainendtnents  be  apreed  to  en  bloc,  that 
the  bill  thus  amended  be  considered  as 
original  text,  and  that  no  points  of  order 
be  considered  waived. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered, 

Tlie  amendments  agreed  to  en  bloc  are 
as  follows : 

On  page  5,  line  7.  after  the  word  "law", 
to  strike  .wr  '$59,200,000"  and  Insert  "$55- 
800  000" 

On  paire  5.  at  the  beginning  of  line  16, 
pr  strike  .  ut  "$274,500,000"  and  Insert  "$277,- 
600  000" 

On  page  7.  line  13.  after  the  word  "Gov- 
ernment ".  to  strlk"  out  "$3,429,000,000"  and 
Insert    "$3,444,000,000". 

On  pi.ttf  8,  at  foe  bcElnning  of  line  22,  to 
strike  on*  "$3,128  000.000"  and  insert  "$3,- 
144.350.000". 

<>•.  p  lire  10  .if  the  beclnnlng  of  line  18,  to 
strike  out  "$4  5t>0  000.000"  and  insert  "$4.- 
580  450  000". 

Ow  page  11.  at  the  beginning  of  line  19, 
to  ftrike  out  "$511,986,000"  and  insert 
"1511  620, 000" 

On  page  16,  line  9.  after  the  word  "au- 
thorized", to  Ttrike  out  "$1,650,196,000"  and 
Insert   "$1,656,306,000". 

On  p:i!:e  17  at  the  beeinnlng  of  line  10,  to 
strike  out  "$1 .961  176.000"  nnd  Insert  "$1,- 
S'30.076,000", 

On  pat:e  19.  line  3.  after  the  word  "things", 
to  strike  out  "$3,554,737,000"  and  insert 
"$3,594,737,000" 

On  page  21.  line  16.  after  the  word  "law", 
to  strike  out  "$1,369,560,000"  and  Insert 
"11.374.560.000". 

On  page  21,  line  23.  after  the  word  "law", 
t^)  strike  out  "$3,118,000,000"  and  Insert 
"ts  ;  ij  (KM)  (H)(v 


On  page  23,  at  the  beginning  of  line  9,  to 
strike  out  "$150,000,000  and  Insert  "$100,- 
000.000". 

On  page  42,  after  line  12,  to  strij 
"Sec.  539.  Of  the  funds  made  a\ 
this  Act  for  repair,  alteration,  ani 
slon  of  naval  vessels,  not  more  th\ 
820,000  shall  be  available  for  such  rk 
teratlon,  and  conversion  in  Navy  shl^.yards, 
axid  not  more  than  $221,750,000  shall  be 
available  for  such  repair,  alteration,  and 
conversion  in  privately  owned  shipyards." 
On  page  42,  after  line  18,  to  strike  out: 
"Sec.  540.  During  the  current  fiscal  year, 
if  determined  by  the  Secretary  of  Defense  to 
be  Inconsistent  with  the  public  interest 
based  on  urgency  of  requirement  to  have 
naval  vessels  repaired,  altered,  or  converted 
as  required  by  section  539  hereof,  such  work 
may  be  done  in  Navy  or  private  shipyards  as 
he  may  direct." 

On  page  43,  after  line  2.  to  Insert: 
"Sec.  539.  Of  the  funds  made  available  in 
this  Act  for  repair,  alteration,  and  conver- 
sion of  naval  vessels,  at  least  35  per  centum 
shall  be  available  for  such  repair,  .Tltera- 
tlon,  and  conversion  In  privately  owned 
shipyards:  Provided,  That  if  determined  by 
the  Secretary  of  Defense  to  be  inconsistent 
with  the  public  interest  based  on  urgency  of 
requirement  to  have  such  ves.=els  repaired, 
altered,  or  converted  as  required  above,  such 
work  may  be  done  in  Navy  or  private  ship- 
yards as  he  may  direct." 

On  page  43.  at  the  beginning  of  line  12. 
to  change  the  section  number  from  "541"  to 
"540." 

On  page  43,  after  line  18.  to  Insert: 
"Sec  541.  During  the  current  fisc.il  year, 
the  Secretary  of  Defense  may.  with  the  ap- 
proval of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget,  transfer 
between  stock  funds  of  the  Department  of 
Defense  established  pursuant  to  10  U.S.C, 
2208.  funds  In  such  amounts  as  he  may  de- 
termine to  be  necessary  for  operating  re- 
quirements of  the  stock  fund  to  which  trans- 
ferred: Provided.  That  thp  amount  of  such 
transfers  may  not  exceed  2  per  centum  of 
the  current  fiscal  year  collections  by  the  fund 
from  which  transferred." 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Mr.  President,  the 
need  for  the  sum  requested  in  the  Sen- 
ate's version  of  H.R.  10939  is  clearly  evi- 
dent. Less  than  $47  billion  is  not  an  ex- 
orbitant price  to  pay  for  our  future  se- 
curity, and  I  therefore  support  the  fiscal 
year  1965  defense  appropriations  bill. 

My  State  of  Alaska  is  of  vital  military 
importance  and  it  is  largely  due  to  the 
recognition  of  this  fact  that  military  and 
civilian  personnel  have  developed  a  prac- 
tice of  close  cooperation  with  one  an- 
other. Thus,  it  is  with  great  pleasure 
that  I  note  the  inclusion  of  a  particu- 
larly necessary  provision  in  this  year's 
committee  report  on  H.R.  10939.  It  will 
be  recalled  that  a  similar  report,  issued 
by  the  Senate  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions in  1959,  expressed  concern  that 
Army  troops  in  Alaska  were  receiving 
substandard  milk.  While  fresh  grade  A 
milk  was  beinj;  served  to  troops  in  other 
States,  only  reconstituted  grade  C  milk 
was  available  to  sei'vicemcn  in  Alaska. 

In  its  report  dated  July  7,  1959.  the 
Senate  Appropriations  Committee  wisely 
and  correctly  directed  the  Department  of 
Defense  to  serve  fresh  grade  A  milk  to 
the  men  in  the  services  in  every  State 
unless  a  great  disparity  in  cost  between 
grade  A  and  other  milk  was  evidenced. 
Subsequently  this  suggestion  was  effected 
and  troops  in  Alaska  began  receiving 
whole,  fresh  milk. 


Due  mainly  to  the  efforts  of  my  able 
colleague,  Senator  Bartlett,  the  report 
issued  by  the  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions on  July  24,  1964,  asks  continuation 
of  this  practice.    It  states : 

The  committee  expects  that  milk  served  in 
Alaska  military  establishments  will  be  grade 
A  and  as  fresh  as  milk  generally  served  at 
military  establishments  across  the  country 
whenever  there  is  no  great  disparity  in  cost. 

This  will  assure  the  best  interests  both 
of  servicemen  and  of  the  young  and 
growing  dairy  industry  in  the  State  of 
Alaska.  The  dairy  industry  is  an  im- 
portant part  of  the  State's  infant  agri- 
cultural economy  in  which  the  Federal 
Government  has  made  a  large  invest- 
ment. 

I  made  a  telephone  survey  earlier  this 
week  to  determine  how  much  money 
seven  agencies  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  had  invested  in  Alaskan 
agriculture  since  statehood.  The  survey 
does  not  include  their  yearly  investments 
made  prior  to  statehood.  My  survey  did 
not  cover  every  agency  within  the  De- 
partment. Therefore  it  is  revealing  to 
report  that  the  Federal  Government's 
investment  in  Alaska  for  but  seven  agen- 
cies for  7  years  exceeds  $100  million. 

The  agencies  reporting  were  the  Agri- 
cultural Research  Service,  the  Soil  Con- 
servation Service,  the  Farmers  Home 
Administration,  the  Rural  Electrification 
Administration,  the  Federal  Extension 
Service,  the  Forest  Service,  and  the 
Farmer  Cooperative  Service.  Their 
investment  in  Alaska  in  the  7 -year  pe- 
riod since  January  3,  1959,  including 
projected  fiscal  year  1965  is  $106,726,369. 

This  represents  the  following  amounts 
for  each  service:  The  Agricultural  Re- 
search Service,  $2,733,450;  the  Soil  Con- 
servation Service,  $1,184,148;  the  Farm- 
ers Home  Administration,  $8,652,001; 
Rii'-al  Electrification  Administration, 
S60.489.000;  the  Federal  Extension  Serv- 
ice. $1,011,484;  the  Forest  Service,  $32,- 
651.096;  and  the  Farmer  Cooperative 
Service,  $5,190. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
yearly  breakdown  of  these  figures  be 
printed  in  the  Record  at  the  conclusion 
of  mv  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Mr.  President,  the 
largest  farmei-s'  cooperative  in  Alaska, 
Matanuska  Maid,  Inc.,  of  Palmer,  pres- 
ently supplies  80  percent  of  the  total 
State  milk  production.  The  cooperative 
operates  from  the  famed  Matanuska 
Valley  north  of  Anchorage  and  this  area 
has  therefore  received  a  large  portion  of 
the  $100  million  invested  in  State  agri- 
culture. The  unique»history  of  this  val- 
ley well  illustrates  the  productive  role  of 
government  in  the  State's  agricultural 
economy  as  well  as  future  potential  of 
Alaskan  agriculture. 

In  1935.  President  Franklin  Delano 
Roosevelt  initiated  the  Matanuska  colo- 
nization project.  The  program,  possibly 
the  best  known  farming  venture  in  our 
Nation's  history,  brought  1,000  people  to 
Alaska's  Matanuska  Valley  which  today 
provides  the  backbone  of  the  State's  ag- 
ricultural economy. 
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The  Matanuska  prokjram,  when 
started,  Included  three  ba.sic  opportu- 
nities. It  took  Americans  from  mid- 
western  agricultural  areius  and  t,'ave 
them  a  new  start.  It  stimulated  popula- 
tion growth  in  Alaska  It  effectively 
tapped  the  agricultural  potential  of 
Alaska. 

The  Matanuska  Valley  was  chosen  for 
the  program  after  consultation  with 
Alaskans  as  to  the  site.  Execution  of 
the  program  was  e:itrusted  to  the  Fed- 
eral Emergency  Relief  Administration. 

Applicants  initially  were  limit,  d  to  DOO 
families  from  three  States  Michu-an, 
Wisconsin,  and  Miiuiesota.  It  was  felt 
that  the  restriction  wi)uld  admit  those 
settlers  best  conditioned  by  previous  ex- 
perience to  life  in  the  territory.  How- 
ever, in  later  years,  many  more  appli- 
cants from  other  r^'uions  were  accepted 
and  joined  the  Matanuska  colony. 

There  were  initial  eriois  uf  e.xecution — 
including  the  orit;inal  40-acre  land  limi- 
tation. But  the  unture,  characteristic 
of  the  imaginative  concepts  and  enter- 
prise of  the  New  Deal,  was  destined  to  be 
a  success  and  to  achieve  its  initial  pur- 
poses. 

It  publicized  Ala.-^:<a  m  a  way  that  was 
needed. 

It  led  other  Americans  to  look  attain  to 
the  vast  northland  as  a  realm  of  oppor- 
tunity and  to  try  their  fortunes  there 
Finally,  it  added  to  Alaska  that  ele- 
ment of  stability  uhich  a  farm  popula- 
tion supplies. 

Alaskan  agriculture  has  certainly  come 
a  loni?  way  since  those  tir>t  colonists  ar- 
rived in  the  1930's.  A  I'JfiJ  edit(jrial  m 
the  Anchorage  Daily  Times  stated: 

The  Matanu.slta  V'.i'Iey  development,  i<;ive 
luenil  meaning  to  the  phr.ise  '  l.ind  of  milk 
and  honey"  and  does  retlect  a  ijreat  project 
thac  has  enriched  Alaska  with  .strong,  loyal, 
and  fine  people — the  greatest  resource  In  all 
the  world. 

Despite  many  predictions  of  disaster, 
the  farmers  have  built  their  enterprises 
and  have  made  the  valley  the  mainstay 
of  the  State's  agriculture  The  Federal 
Government  spent  $4  million  on  the  col- 
omzalion  project  yet,  today,  the  produc- 
tion in  only  1  year  exceeds  the  entire 
orisiiial  investment 

The  New  Deal  investment  of  yesterday 
and  the  Department  of  Agricultures  in- 
vestment of  today  {)rovide  insurance  for 
Alaska's  tomorrow  The  fre.^h  milk  pol- 
icy if  State  military  establishments  is  an 
essf'ntial  concomitant  to  such  invest- 
ment It  guarantees  the  growth  of  our 
ai^ncultural  activities  and  a.ssures  us 
that,  in  years  to  come.  Alaska  will  con- 
tinue to  supply  fresh  farm  and  dair\- 
prf>ducts  to  her  inhabitant.-^ — both  civil- 
ian and  military 

I  thank  the  Approoriation.s  Committee 
f  )r  Insuring  that  servicemen  wil  recei-.e 
the  best  possible  AL-skan-produced  dairy 
products. 

EXHIHIT     I 

Dcpatment       of       Agriculture — Investment 
since  statehood  by  7  services 

AGRICULTURE    RESEARCH 
SERVK  K 

E ipended 

1959- J342  786 

I960.. 346  044 

1961 _  384.  674 

1962 402   247 


Drpartment       of       Ag'^icitlture — Invettment 
since  statehood  by  7  services — Continued 

1963:  Erpt:ndt:d 

.Aiirlcultural    research W^g.  785 

Plant  and  animal  disease  and 

pest     control ..,  42,614 

1964: 

Agricultural   research 379,000 

Plant  and  animal  disease  and 

pest     control 46.200 

1965    I  estimated  i  . 

Agricultural    research 363.200 

Plant  and  animal  disease  and 

pest    control 46.900 

Total-. a.  733.  450 


1959. 

SOIL 

CONSERV.^TIC>N 
SERVICE 

1960 

1961- 

1962. 

1963. 

• 

1964. 

1965 

(estimated) . 
Total 

132. 356 
135.314 
159.933 
164. 545 
182.000 
204.000 
20e. 000 


.—  1.  184.  148 


rARMBBS  BOME  ADMIN- 
ISTRATION 

1959 -. 

1960 

1961.. 

1962 

1963-. 1.306,  235 

1964 _ 1.031.951 

1965  (estimated) 4.000.000 


l.U.  708 

377. 356 

4.=)9,  063 

1.345,688 


Total 8.652,001 


RURAL    EI.ECTRinCATION 
ADMINISTRATION 

1959 875.  000 

1960 ._ 5.  155  nnn 

1961 2. 524.  nnn 

1962-. _  6,  596,000 

1963.. 6,  338.  000 

1 3*54 35.  290.  000 

1965.  on  hand,  no  further  pro- 
jections   3.  711.  000 


Total- _ 60.489.000 

FEDERAL    EXTENSION    SERVICR 

1959 107.993 

i960- 107,993 

1961 -,~„— .^ 111.429 

1962 138.  190 

1963. 1.58,  (X)8 

1964 193,871 

1965  (estimated) 194. Odo 


Total. 


I. Oil.  4H4 


FOREST    SERVICE 

1959 mm^mrn 2.  390,  665 

1960 2,  594.  569 

1961- 3   661.012 

1962 4,  569,  259 

1963 5.  805   867 

1964 6.6*)*   '.24 

1965  (estimated) 6.  H'io   im 

Total -.       32.  651.  096 

F^R.M^R.S'    COOPERATIVT    SCRVICS, 
2    -STt'DIES 

M.»nagenient  and  communlca- 
tio'is  Problems  of  Mat<»nu8- 
ka  Valley  Cooperative  Asso- 
ciation   No     122. 2,750 

Problems  of  milk  m.irketlng  In 
the  Matanuska  and  Tanana 
Valley 2  440 

Total 5.190 

Grand  total  for  all  serv- 
ices  106,  726  369 


SUMMARY    or    BILL 

.Mr  HUS.SKLL  Mr  President,  ihe 
Committee  on  Appro[)rlations  in  report 
Ing  H  R.  10939.  the  D«-fen.se  Department 
appropriation  bill  for  tiscal  year  1955 
recomm  nds  an  aorjropriation  of  t^g  ' 
774,401,000 

This   is  Sl.">. 1:14.000  over   the  $46  759 
267.000  provided  by  the  House 

It  is  $69ri.')99,n;i0  under  the  budi:ete.sti 
ma'.-.s    of    $47  471    million,    winch   \\ere 
.submitted    prior    to    the    reductions  of 
$208,680,000  made  In   the   authorization 
act. 

.And  it  i^  $1  4;:!  «:);». nnn  muler  the  ap- 
propriation of  $48,223,210,000  for  fiscal 
year  1904.  u  i.U'h  incliidi>d  $1,003,200,000 
in  supi)lenifntal  api.uiipriutions 

It  is  the  laii-'est  siiiL'le  appropriation 
bill  which  will  be  r  -[.sicii-rtd  this  se.ssion, 
although  it  does  not  include  appropri- 
atlon.s  for  military  const ructi'in.  civil  de- 
fense, and  militaiT  a,s.:-i.-.tance  *.  .  foreign 
countrit:-.  which  will  be  considered  .sepa- 
rately. It  actually  contains  funds  for  47 
percent  of  all  the  rco'ie.sts  for  appropri- 
ations for  fiscal  yea:-  19ti;i  It  is  one  of 
the  four  largest  pciuv'timt^  Df^fense  ap- 
propriations reque.'-;.s  m  tlie  lu.^torv-  of 
our  count rv 

?^r''m  a  financial  .standpoint,  however, 
the  most  important  consideration  is  not 
the  size  of  the  bill — as  laige  as  u  is — but 
the  fact  that  substantial  reduction.'s  havtr 
been  made  fi-om  ia.'-t  year's  appr  >priation 
and  al.-;o  that  :  ubstantial  reducti  'ii.s  have 
been  made  below  to.e  biidnet  tsnmate 
submitted  to  C  )nt.':f.s.<  This  lia.s  been 
accomplished  despite  the  adver.^e  effect, 
moneywi.sp.  of  ri.sm.i;  costs  and  increa.sei 
in  pay  I  believe  this  to  be  a  substantial 
achievement,  for  I  know  of  no  area  in 
which  the  funds  provided  could  be 
term-d  ni^gnrdly  to  the  point  of  ut  aken- 
in«  our  defense  posture. 

DlfFtRENCES    BETWEEN    HOUSE    AND    SENATl 

Mr  President,  although  I  intend  to  de- 
scribe the  feneral  purpo.'-es  for  which  the 
recr)mmended  funds  will  be  utilized,  I 
shall  speak  only  briofly  about  the  differ- 
ences between  the  Senate  committet^  bill 
and  the  House  bill  Each  of  the  in- 
creases and  decreases  is  explained  in  the 
committee  report  which  is  on  the  desk  of 
•  .ich  Senator  And  I  .sh.all  be  happy  to 
answer  any  questions  at  the  conclusion 
of  my  remarks. 

INCREASES 

After  considering,'  the  Df'partmetifs  re- 
quest for  restorations  Uitalini^  $271,109- 
000.  the  committee  rec  )mmencl(-:i  $103 
million  b*^  restored  alont:  with  an  increase 
of  $3  m'llion  over  the  budget  estimate  for 
a  modost  expatvsion  of  the  school  and 
weekend  traininu'  prot^ram  of  the  .Army 
N':itional  Guard  The.se  increases  of  $106 
iiiilUon  are  ofT.>it  by  sptTific  rct-ommend- 
ed  reductions  total  in;:  $90  P66.000,  or  a 
net  Increase  of  $1:1  134,000  over  the 
H'Hise. 

The  most  substantial  restor.iiions  w.'re 
made  m  very  few  areas  .About  f47  mil- 
lion of  the  restorations  in  'Operaticin  and 
ma'ntenance"  were  in  the  un.specified  re- 
ductions made  in  th.r  Hmu.s(>  Tih'  De- 
partment testified  that  uninidLieted  wa^e 
board  increases  already  in  elftK-t  will 
force  the  Department  to  ab.sorb  over  $45 
million  in  pay  co.sts,  which  were  not  an- 
ticipated at  tile  time  the  budyet  was  sub- 


lor^^ 


mitted  and  that  the  Department 
aiv.  »e  compelled  to  absorb  over  $15  mil- 
lion m  daniaue  done  to  military  instaUa- 
nons  111  Ala.ska  as  a  result  oL.«ie  earth- 
nuake  The  only  other  lar/e-scale  res- 
tnrition  of  funds  was  for  ^xraft  replen- 
i.shment  sp.iros  and  spalv  parts  in  the 
Wr  Force  Tlie  committee  recommends 
that  $40  millmn  of  the  H  iu.se  reduction  of 
$63  J^nilium  br  1  t';-iored  in  view  of  testi- 
mony which  indicated  that  the  reduction 
would  seriouslv  impair  the  Air  Force's 
Abilitv  to  support  the  planned  operation- 
al pni-irams  and  to  .secure  war  readiness 

.<tock.- 

Tlie  committee  recommends  concur- 
rt'iirr  in  tht  Hou-e  allowance  of  $52  mil- 
lion for  the  initial  development  of  a  fol- 
low-oi:  bomber  This  sum  is  an  increase 
of  $47  million  over  the  original  request  of 
$5  milli'n  for  this  program.  It  will  be 
re.'a':Ied  tliat  lh(^  authorization  act  spe- 
cifi-'ially  providi  d  that  $52  million  "is 
availaiile  only  iov  development  of  ad- 
var.ceci  inanii'  d  .^trat^'gic  aircraft." 

Mr  President,  that  language  is  not 
carried  o\er  into  the  appropriation  bill. 
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In  order  to  make  it  perfectly  clear  that 
this  $47  million  cannot  be  used  for  any 
other  purpose.  I  intend  to  offer  an 
amendment  on  behalf  of  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  I  Mr.  SaltonstallI 
and  myself  which  will  carry  that  lan- 
guage over  into  the  appropriation  bill. 

DECREASES 

The  decreases  made  in  the  bill  are  re- 
ductions in  programs,  and  not  mere 
bookkeeping  transactions.  They  include 
$50  million  for  the  emergency  fund,  $6 
million  in  the  research  program  of  the 
Air  Force,  $31.1  million  in  the  Navy's 
shipbuilding  program.  $366,000  in  the  op- 
eration of  the  defense  agencies,  and  $3.4 
million  in  the  Air  Force  Reserve  recov- 
ery program.  The  committee  report  de- 
tails the  reasons  for  each  of  these 
reductions. 

LANGUAGE     CHANGES 

There  are  two  language  changes  de- 
serving of  mention.  These  are  detailed 
on  pages  48  and  49  of  the  report.  The 
first  restores  the  ship  repair  provision  to 
the  bill  as  it  was  in  last  year's  act.     The 


second  permits  the  Department  to  make 
a  modest  transfer — not  to  exceed  2  per- 
cent of  the  year's  collections — between 
the  working  capital  funds.  This  was 
done  in  order  to  permit  the  transfer  of 
excess  balances  in  the  stock  funds  to 
other  appropriations  in  lieu  of  increas- 
ing these  appropriations. 

SUMMARY    BY    SERVICE 

Broken  down  by  organizational  com- 
ponents, the  funds  in  this  bill  will  pro- 
vide: For  the  Army,  $11,370,325,000;  for 
the  Navy,  $14,253,828,000;  for  the  Air 
Force.  $18,540,383,000;  for  the  defense 
agencies,  $2,609,865,000. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  there  may  appear  at  this  F>oint 
in  the  Record  a  tabulation  giving  a 
breakdown  of  the  appropriations  for  fis- 
cal year  1964,  the  budget  estimates  for 
fiscal  1965,  the  House  allowances,  and 
the  committee  recommendation  by  title 
and  by  organizational  components. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  tabula- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 


k 

Siiinnmri/  of  (ififirop'uitionf: 

Tltle^ 

\ppropriation.s. 

19fi4  (to  (1at(>) 

Ruik'i't  csti- 
nialcs.  lyti.'i 

ill  llousf  1  ill. 
1  '.ti'..1 

.\mnnnt  roconi- 

Itu'li'li"!  by 

.Sfimtr  foin- 

Jiilttee 

IncreiiSP  (-?-)  o 

■  liecrpiisp  (  — ).  Senate  bill  com- 
[varo.l  with — 

Ai)proprialions, 
1964  tto  iliite) 

Bu'lpet  esti- 
niale.s,  1905 

House  bill 

. 1 

Till*'  I    Military  Personnel..   

Tlilo  II  dixTiiion  iiiid  Maintenan 

Title  III  — I'riKiirt'nicnl 

Title  IV  — KcMMfili.  I >pvelo|iinent. 

r* 

Test,  :uiM  Kvaliiaflon. 

113.  W3.900.  0()0 

11.714.033.(K)0 

1.^7(»«),  (MT.OOn 

6. 949.  23«).  000 

*14.  .VC  (NHI,  IMtO 

12.  3',#i.  (HKl.  (KKI 

13,  ~^^l).  IHK),  IKK) 
t").  7'JJ.  (XKl.  (KHI 

*14.  .^li.'i,  0(KI.  (KKI 

12.  2m\  ()0(i.  iHni 

13,  437,947.1)1111 
6.  47r),  321),  (KKI 

il4.  :.''.4.  f>*K).  (XK) 

12.  :vU.4.34.(KH) 

13.  4'i3.  1)47.  (KM) 
tl  42,=i,  320.  (KKI 

+.$710.  7(XI.  (H'lO 

-t-til7,  401.  000 

—  ■_'.  2.'i3.  IXKI.  (KKI 

-.S23.  ylo.  01") 

-  $32.  400,  000 

-(■4,566.000 

-302.9.53,000 

-296,  6S0,  (XIO 

-.?400,  OOO 
-i-.51.434.0(K) 
^15.100.000 
-51.01X1,000 

Tot^ll.  titlr-   I,   11.   111.    .ivl   IV 

4R.2'23,21(1.  000 

47.  471,(X)(1,  0(.Ml 

46.  7,S9.  207.  000 

46.774.4(11.011(1 

-1,44s,  S09.(K Ml 

-696.599,000  ; 

+15,134,000 

Pi'itril'Ut  "n  "t  aiH'ropriations   ly 
ponpiit 

.\rTuy  ...... < 

Navy.    -. . 

IVirKiirc*..         

jil  '.■ft'n«'  acencles 

nrpanlrftllonal  com- 

n.  3l'1.234.0l) 
14.  f,63.  963,  00". 

iw.  92:.  .34  ;.  IXX1 

2. 3.35.  C73.  noo 

11  5,',V  'W4,  'XT^      11,  34fi.  l^."i.  fKKI 

14.  4,^0.  li;',,.  0(Kl    !    14.  26.3.  ,";•  8.  OIX) 

IH,  7.^'..  .'.0(1.  0;X'       IS.  4^1..  333.  iliKi 

2.fi^5.  .Mfi.  0(K1        2.  Oen.  .i31.n*H. 

11,370,32.^000 

14,  J.'a,  ^2\(Km 

is,  .=)!;j,  3,s3,  (KVi 

2,  6,)<f.  W.5.  CKXl 

—930,  909,  000 
-410,  13.MKI0 
-:m,  957.  IHtO 
4  2"4.  192,  000 

1 

-■205,  559,  000 
-196,27-2.000 
-219.  117.0ai 
-7.5.651.000   : 

+24,  200,  000 
.-9,750,000 
+51.  0.50,  000 
-50.  J66.  000 

)    Tot.'l.  Pi'iinrtment  iif  Ii'fi'iis< 

4s.  223,  JIO,  1)00      47,471.0(K).iK;(1      4t>,  7,'^^. '.'fi-.  (I0"I 

45.  7:4,  401,  00(1 

-].41>>.  ,09.  (XXI 

-696.599,000 

1 

+  15,134,000 

Mr  RUSSELL     Mr  President,  I  want 

t .1  lake  a  few  minutes  to  tell  the  Senate 
what  the  .•\in(Mican  taxpayer  is  getting 
fur  th.i.s  $46  8  billion  of  his  money. 

A  K  M  Y 

The  Sll  4  billion  recommended  for  the 
Army  will  support  an  active  Army  of 
975,000  men  made  up  of  16  combat-ready 
divi.su)n.-;,  all  reorganized  imder  the 
RO.AD  concept.  In  addition,  the  Army 
National  Guard  and  the  Army  Reserve 
Corps  have  btM-n  programed  to  attain 
eiKi-year  diill  strengths  of  400,000  and 
300,000,  res;i(>ctivcly.  The  Department 
of  Defense  has  a.ssured  the  committee 
that  if  funds  in  addition  to  the  budget 
e.Ntimat^^s  are  required  in  meeting  these 
programed  strengths,  the  necessary  ac- 
tum will  be  taken  to  u.se  the  transfer 
authM.ity  m  .section  536  of  the  bill  to 
r(\u'h  tli(i.-e  strtMi^ths. 

During  fiscal  year  1965,  the  Army  will 
operate  some  7.400  aircraft,  of  which  ap- 
proximately 4.500  will  be  helicopters. 

Approximately  $1.7  billion  has  been 
reconimimded  for  the  Army's  procure- 
ment program,  -which  includes  $396.8 
milli 'n  for  aircraft.  $209  9  million  for 
nii,s,s.ic.>s,  $i2S2  2  million  for  tactical  and 
.support  vehicles.  $235.6  million  for 
communications  and  electronics  equip- 


ment, and  $377.5  million  for  ammuni- 
tion. 

It  will  be  noted  that  the  sum  recom- 
mended for  the  Ai-my  procurement  pro- 
gram is  approximately  $1,275  million 
less  thaji  the  sum  appropriated  for  the 
current  Vear.  This  is  ix)ssibly  due  to  the 
tremendous  increases  in  funds  for  this 
purpose  provided  during  fiscal  years 
1962,  1963,  and  1964.  For  fiscal  year 
1961,  $1.5  billion  was  provided  for  Army 
procurement;  for  fiscal  year  1962.  $2.5 
billion  was  provided;  for  fiscal  year  1963. 
$2.5  billion  was  provided,  and  for  fiscal 
year  1964,  $2.9  billion  was  appropriated. 
We  have  gone  far  toward  completely 
modernizing  cur  Army. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield  at  that  point? 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Massa- 
chusetts, who  is  the  ranking  minority 
member  of  the  comftiittce,  and  who  has 
as  much  familiarity  with  the  subject  as 
any  other  Member  of  Congress. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  I  appreciate 
what  the  Senator  has  said.  I  know  he 
is  familiar  with  the  bill  through  and 
through  and  has  worked  very  hard  on  it. 

If  my  memory  serves  me  correctly. 
approximately  $1.13  billion  was  provided 


for  procurement  in  the  Army  in  order 
to  replace  and  bring  up  to  date  the  ^ 
materiel  that  the  Army  has.  So  what 
we  have  done  in  the  budget  in  the  past 
3  years  has  been  not  only  to  replace  Army 
materiel  which  has  depreciated  and 
deteriorated,  but  we  have  really  given 
them  approximately  $1  billion  more  for 
new  materiel  in  advance  procurement 
of  the  latest  designs. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. The  point  I  sought  to  make  is  that 
the  increase  in  the  bill,  and  the  increases 
we  have  allowed  for  the  Army  in  recent 
years,  have  gone  a  long  way  toward 
completely  modernizing  our  Army  with 
the  finest  equipment  of  which  we  have 
any  knowledge. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Not  only  re- 
arming but  also  reorganizing  the  Army 
so  the  officers  and  men  can  use  the 
equipment  to  best  advantage. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. The  Army  has  been  completely 
reorganized,  and  the  ROAD  Division  has 
an  entirely  different  table  of  organization 
from  the  old  division  which  existed  prior 
to  the  ROAD  concept. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Now  that  I  have 
interrupted  the  Senator,  may  I  ask  him 
for  one  additional  concept?     It  is  my 
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understanding  that  there  has  been  pro- 
vided an  emergency  fund  of  $200  million 
which  would  be  open  to  the  Secretary 
of  Defense  to  move  anywhere  he  mu-:ht 
wish;  another  $150  million  was  provided 
to  transfer  between  departments,  wher- 
ever the  Secretary  mi«ht  need  the  fund.s. 
and  another  $150  miUuni  wa^s  provided 
to  be  moved  around  in  the  research  part 
of  the  procurement  proi;ram  So  there 
is.  in  addition  to  the  exact  amount  we 
have  recommended,  approximately  $500 
million  wh'ch  would  be  left  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  to  move  around  in  one 
way  or  another, 

Mr.  RUSSELL  I  believe  the  total  is 
approximately  correct,  but  I  cannot  say 
that  the  Individual  amouru.s  the  Senator 
has  mentioned  are  correct  The  Senator 
wi'l  remember  that  we  reduced  the  $150 
million  in  the  Emergency  F\ind  by  $50 
million  on  the  motion.  I  believe,  of  the 
Senator  from  Massachu.setts 

Mr  SALTONSTALL  The  Senator  Is 
correct. 

Mr  RUSSELL.  We  also  allowed  the 
transfer  of  stock  funds  m  the  amount  of 
approximately  $130  million 

Mr  SALTONSTALL  That  is  very 
Important.  We  are  doin«  that  for  1  year 
in  the  hope  that  the  House  will  a«ree  with 
us  in  the  procedure  and  will  experiment 
to  see  whether  we  should  elve  that  lib- 
erality. If  we  mlRht  use  that  word,  to  the 
Secretary  of  Defense 

Mr  RUSSELL  Yes  The  committee 
was  loth  to  take  that  .step,  but  we  de- 
cided we  would  try  it  fnv  1  vear  and  .see 
the  effect  of  It. 

Over  $13  billion  is  recnmmended  for 
various  Army  research  programs  with 
substantial  funds  included  for  such  ma- 
jor programs  as  VTOL.  vertical  take-off 
and  landing  aircraft,  the  LANCE  divi- 
sion support  ml&sile.  the  Ntke  X  antl- 
mi.s.sile  system,  and  the  Redeye  front  line 
air  defense  weapon 

.V^VY 

The  committee  recommends  appro- 
priations totallntj  $14  3  billion  for  the 
support  of  the  Navy  aid  Marine  Corps 
The.se  funds  will  provide  for  an  active 
Navv  of  677.896  and  a  Navv  Reserve  pro- 
^^ram  with  a  paid  drill  strength  of  over 
134  600.  There  will  be  three  Marine  divi- 
sions and  three  Marine  air  wlni's.  with 
a  combined  strentjth  of  190.060  The 
Marin£>Reserve  will  have  a  paid  drill  end 
strea^h  of  48.930 

The  active  fleet  will  include  883  ships 
of  which  410  are  combat  ships  Funds 
are  recommended  for  the  construction  of 
49  r.ew  ships.  Including-  6  nuclear  attack 
submarines  and  150  service  and  land- 
mtr  craft,  and  for  th--  convers'on  of  7  ex- 
isting,' ships.  Funds  have  also  been  rec- 
ommended for  the  procurement  of  over 
550  new  aircraft  of  various  types  for 
the  Navy  and  Marines 

It  will  be  noted  that  this  bii:  does  not 
Include  funds  for  the  procurement  of  ad- 
ditional Polaris  submaimes  Pounds  were 
provided  in  fiscal  year  1^64  f{'r  the  pro- 
curement of  the  last  6  of  the  planned 
force  of  41  Polaris  submarines  At  the 
end  of  fiscal  year  1964  L'l  Polaris  .sub- 
marines, carrying  336  missiles,  were  de- 
ployed at  sea.  The  present  .schedule 
calls  for  the  development  of  the  full  force 


of  41  submarines,  carrying  656  missiles, 
by  the  end  of  fi.scal  year  11167  Funds 
have  been  rtK-onimended  for  the  initia- 
tion of  the  very  important  program  to 
modify  the  first  five  Polaris  submarines, 
which  were  originally  equipped  with  llie 
1  -'00-mile  A-1  missile  As  modified  they 
will  carry  the  much  improved  L'.500-mlle 
range  A-3  mls.sile.  This  program  will 
provide  a  Polaris  force  of  13  submarines 
equipped  with  the  1.500-miIe  A-2  mis- 
sile and  28  submarines  equipped  with  the 
2.500 -mile  rantre  A-3  ml.ssile 

Mr  CXDOPER  Mr  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  ' 

Mr    RUSSEIJ;.      I  am  glad  to  vleld 
Mr    COOPER       I    know    it    is    m    the 
r^EcoRD    but  will  the  Senator  state  how 
many    PolarLS    submarines    are    now    in 
actual   operation"' 

Mr  RUSSELL  I  belive  21  were  op- 
erational as  of  .June  30  this  year. 

Mr  COOPF'Jl  How  many  of  them  are 
etjuipped  with  the  new  type  loni,'-range 
mt.ssile? 

Mr  RUSSFJLL  I  do  not  believe  any 
of  them  are  Perhaps  thne  have  the 
2  500-mile  ml.ssile  Five  of  them  have 
the  1.200-mi!e  ml.ssile.  and  the  remainder 
have  the  1  500-mlle  mi.sslle  We  are  now 
renovatini,'  them  to  install  the  2  500- 
inile  rani,'e  m..s.sile,  and  funds  are  recom- 
mended in  this  bill  for  that  purpose. 

Mr  COOPER  'Hie  obiective  Is  to 
hive  13  Polaris  submarines  with  the 
1  ^"o-mile  mis.slle  and  28  with  the  A-3. 
J.ouu-mile   mi.sslle'' 

Mr    RUS-ELL      That   Is  correct.     Of 
course.  It  Is  wholly  possible  that  at  some 
future  date  tho.se  13  submarines  will  be 
renovated  to  adapt  to  the  2.500-mlle  mis- 
sile, but  It  is  not  thought  feasible  to  do 
It  at  the  present  time     Th'-re  are  plenty 
of  tari-ets  withm  the   1  500-mile  range. 
Approximately  $14  million  is  recom- 
mended   for    the   various   research   pro- 
grams of   the  Navy      Substantial  funds 
are   included  for  such   major  efforts  as 
oceanographic     research,     various    very 
vital      and      important      antisubmarine 
warfare  research  projects,  continuation 
of    development    of    the    F-Ul  — better 
known  as  the  TFX  aircraft— the  Phoenix 
air-to-air  missile    surface-to-air  missile 
improvement  program,  and  the  develop- 
ment   of    an    advanced    antisubmarine 
warfare  ship 
We  come  now  to  the  Air  Force 
Mr     SAI  TON.sT.M.r.      Mr     President, 
will  the  Senatir  vield  for  an  observation, 
before  he  t;ets  to  the  Air  Force? 
Mr  RUSSEIL      I  yield 
Mr    SALTONSTAIJ.      Perhaps  this  Is 
the    place    to    mention    the    new    roll-on 
roll-off    ship,    and    the   decision    not    to 
proceed    because   of   new   developments. 
We  did  eliminate  certain  gunboats 

Mr  RUSSELL.  We  deferred  three 
gunboats  for  another  year.  There  were 
six  gunboats  In  the  construction  pro- 
cram,  in  addition  to  a  number  of  gun- 
boats which  are  being  procured  from 
Norway  We  deferred  three  of  tho.se 
iMinboat.s  for  another  year 

Experience  has  shown  that,  in  spite 
of  fhe  most  careful  planning,  there 
will  always  be  some  bugs  or  weaknesses 
In  construction  of  new  types  of  ships 
So  we  decided  we  could  safely  defer  the 
con.struction   of    the    tiiree   gunboats   in 
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view  of  the  procurement  recentlv  author 
ized  for  the  boats  from  Norway 

The  Senator  from  Ma.ssachusptts  re 
ferred  to  the  roll-on  roll-off  ship  xhit 
matter  has  been  before  us  for  2  or  3 
years  Evidence  has  been  submitted 
that  a  much  less  expensive  ship  can  per 
form  the  same  functions  as  the  on* 
planned  by  the  Navy.  Also,  the  VS 
merchant  marine  is  desirous  of  partici- 
pating in  this  program,  which  is  essen- 
tially for  moving  material  of  war  We 
decided  we  would  defer  it  for  1  more 
year 

If  there  Is  to  be  a  concrete  proposal 
by  merchant  shipping  Interests,  it  u  my 
advice  to  make  It  within  the  next  year 
becau.se  I  doubt  that  Congress  will  defer 
this  program  for  another  year,  unless 
we  receive  a  more  concrete  proposal 

AIR  roRc» 

As  I  have  stated,  the  Air  Force  re- 
ceives the  largest  amount  of  the  three 
branches  of  the  Armed  Forces  The 
committee  recommends  appropriations 
totaling  $18  5  billion  for  the  Air  Force. 
The  Air  Force  will  be  at  an  estimated 
strength  of  838.700  at  the  end  of  fiscal 
year  1965  This  Is  a  reduction  of  some 
16.000  below  the  fiscal  year  1964  end- 
strength.  A  major  portion  of  the  re- 
duction is  the  result  of  the  phaseout  of 
the  B-47  bombers.  The  Air  Force  Re- 
serve will  have  a  paid  drill  strength  of 
approximately  68.500. 

During  fiscal  year  1965  the  .Mr  Force 
will  operate  approximately  12.000  air- 
planes. includiiK'  over  tJOO  B-52  and  B-58 
lonu-range  bombers  with  associated  air 
tankers.  There  will  be  126  Atlas,  108 
iitan.  and  600  Minuteman  missiles  op- 
erational at  the  beginning  of  the  year, 
and  by  the  end  of  fi.scal  year  1965,  it  Is 
expected  th.at  the  numbt'r  of  Minuteman 
mis.siles  w  ill  Increase  to  800. 

Funds  have  been  recommended  m  this 
bill  for  the  procurement  of  over  850  new 
aircraft.  Including  the  F-4  tactical 
hght«'r,  RF-4C  reconnaissance  aircraft,  a 
limited  number  of  F-IU — TFX  - 
fighters,  the  C-141  jet  transport,  and  a 
number  of  other  types  of  supporting  and 
training  aircraft  With  respect  to  the 
procurement  of  ballistic  ml.sslles,  funds 
are  Included  for  a  limited  number  of 
Atlas  and  Titan  mi.ssiles  for  operational 
tests  aiid  training  Funds  are  Included 
for  the  acquisition  of  a  substantial  num- 
ber of  Minuteman  II  mi.ssiles. 

The  committee  has  recommended 
$3,112  milium  for  the  .Air  Force  research 
prouram.  with  funds  provided  for  such 
major  efforts  as  the  TFX-  -F-1 1 1— air- 
craft tl.e  CX  heavy  lot; 'sties  support  air- 
craft, the  advanced  manned  precision 
strike  system — the  follow-on  bomber— 
improvement  of  the  Minuteman  sy.^tem. 
the  continuation  of  the  mobile  medium 
range  ballistic  ml.ssile  at  a  very  reduced 
level,  the  man-orb;ting  laboratory  and 
participation  In  the  Gemini  program. 

DEfCNSE    AGCWCICS 

Under  the  heading  of  Defense  acen- 
c  e.'i,  ■  there  is  recommended  to  the  Sen- 
ate an  appropriation  In  the  amount  of 
$2  6  billon  for  the  programs  and  activ- 
ities of  the  various  components  shep- 
herded under  the  name  of  "Dt^fense 
agencies,  ■  including  the  Defense  Supply 
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Agency  the  Defense  Communications 
Asency,  the  Advanced  Research  Proj- 
ects At^ency  and  a  number  of  others. 
This  sum  includes  substantial  funds  for 
the  ccntmuat.on  of  the  antlballlstlc  mis- 
sile defense— Defender— and  nuclear 
detection— Vela— projects  of  the  Ad- 
vanced Research  Projects  Agency. 

Mr  SALTONSTALL.  Mr.  President. 
before  the  Senator  goes  beyond  the  de- 
fense ai^encies.  will  he  permit  me  to  ask 
him  a  question? 

Mr  RUSSELL.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
the  Senat-or  from  Massachusetts. 

Mr  SALTONSTALL.  I  believe  I  am 
corrtx-t  m  sayni:  that  both  the  Armed 
Services  Committee  and  the  Appropria- 
tions Comm  liee  felt  that  the  operational 
dpvolopmi  nt  of  the  Minuteman  had 
great! V  improved  In  the  last  year,  to 
mske  It  a  u  liable  missile.  Is  that  cor- 
rect? 

Mr  RUSSELL  Yes;  I  believe  there 
has  bei  n  a  considerable  improvement  in 
the  reliability  of  that  mi.ssile.  All  of  the 
missiles  have  been  improved,  with  In- 
crea.'^ed  production.  However,  we  believe 
the  Minutt  man  II  is  an  unusually  re- 
liable loivj-ianee  missile. 

Mr  SALTONSTALL  I  mentioned 
that  particularly  becau.se  we  have  in- 
creased the  number  of  Mnuteman  mis- 
siles, as  the  chairman  has  said,  to  800. 

Mr    RUSSELL      The   Senator  is  cor- 


rect. 


TEST  BAN  TREATY  SAFEGUARDS 

Mr.    President,    I    think    it    would 


be 


appropriate  for  me  t  ->  speak  briefly  on 
the  provisions  in  the  bill  to  effectuate 
the  saftLiuaids  suggested  by  the  Joint 
Chiefs  of  Staff  wlien  they  approved  the 
Atomic  Test  Ban  Treaty.  It  will  be 
recalled  that,  during  the  debate  on  the 
Nuc'ear  Te.<:  Ban  Treaty,  the  four  safe- 
guards rtHjuested  by  the  Joint  Chiefs  of 
Staff  were  discussed  at  considerable 
lent-'tli.    These  safeguards  are: 

Inst  The  conduct  of  CDmprehenslve. 
aggressive,  and  continuing  underground 
nuclear  t  st  programs,  designed  to  add 
to  our  knowledge  and  to  improve  our 
weapons  m  all  areas  of  significance  to 
our  military  posture  for  the  future. 

Second  The  maintenance  of  modern 
nuclear  laboratory  facilities  and  pro- 
grams m  theoretical  and  exploratory  nu- 
clear technology,  wiilch  will  attract,  re- 
tain, and  Insure  the  continued  applica- 
ti m  of  our  human  scientific  resources 
to  the.se  piograms.  on  which  continued 
proKre>-s  m  nuclear  technology  depends. 

Third.  The  operational  maintenance 
of  the  facilities  and  resources  necessary 
to  institute  promi)tly  nuclear  tests  in  the 
atmosiiheie.  should  tliey  be  deemed  es- 
sential to  our  natl  mal  security,  or  should 
the  treaty  or  any  of  Its  terms  be  abro- 
gat'd  by  the  Soviet  Union. 

Fourth.  The  improvement  of  our  ca- 
pability, within  feasible  and  practical 
limits,  to  monitor  the  terms  of  the  treaty, 
to  detect  violations,  and  to  maintain  our 
knowledge  of  Sino-Soviet  nuclear  activ- 
ity, caijabillties,  and  achievements. 

The  implementation  of  the  first  safe- 
guard -underground  testing — is  the  pri- 
mary responsibility  of  the  Atomic  Energy 
Commission.  However,  the  Department 
of  Defen.se  does  have  the  responsibility 
for  weapons  effects  tests,  and  $23  million 


is  provided  in  this  bill  for  a  series  of 
tests  to  be  conducted  at  the  Nevada  Test 
Site. 

The  implementation  of  the  second 
safeguard — maintenance  of  adequate 
laboratory  facilities  and  programs — is 
also  the  major  responsibility  of  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission.  However, 
the  Department  of  Defense  is  responsible 
for  nuclear  weapons  effects  research,  and 
$53  million  has  been  provided  for  this 
purpose. 

With  regard  to  the  third  safeguard — 
maintenance  of  standby  atmospheric 
test  capability — $77  million  was  re- 
quested by  the  Department  of  Defense, 
including  funds  requested  in  the  mihtary 
construction  program.  All  of  this 
amount  was  allowed. 

For  the  fourth  safeguard — the  moni- 
toring of  Sino-Soviet  actions,  or.  Indeed 
of  nuclear  explosions  anywhere  in  the 
world  by  any  power — the  bill  provides 
the  full  amount  of  the  requested  $127 
million. 

In  summary,  the  Department  of  De- 
fense has  requested  $279.2  million  for 
its  responsibilities  in  implementing  the 
four  safeguards  compared  to  $223  6  mil- 
lion for  fiscal  year  1964.  The  major 
portion  of  this  request  is  included  in  the 
budget  estimates  considered  in  this  bill, 
and  the  full  amount  has  been  provided. 

DEFENSIVE      RESEARCH       REQUIREMENTS 

I  deem  it  to  be  entirely  appropriate 
that  I  discuss  briefly  certain  areas  in 
the  bill  in  which  more  work  must  be 
done.  The  entire  history  of  warfare  is 
replete  with  evidence  that  the  defensive 
aspects  of  war  usually  lag  fomewhat  be- 
hind the  development  of  offensive  weap- 
ons. This  is  true  today,  and  it  has  been 
true  since  the  invention  of  gunpowder. 

We  have  made  gigantic  strides  in  of- 
fensive operations  s  nee  World  War  11. 
but  the  same  cannot  be  said  of  all  our 
defensive  endeavors. 

The  tremendous  problem  of  attempt- 
ing to  protect  our  cities  from  land-based 
missile  attack  is,  of  course,  an  outstand- 
ing example  of  our  interest  in  the  de- 
velopment of  defensive  procedures  and 
weapons. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  RUSSELL.     I  am  glad  to  yield. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  There  is  noth- 
ing in  the  bill  about  civil  defense,  because 
that  is  covered  in  the  independent  of- 
fices bill,  even  though  the  Defense  De- 
partment has  considerable  responsibility 
in  that  field.    Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  I  stated  earlier  that 
this  bill  did  not  carry  funds  for  civil  de- 
fense, for  military  construction,  or  for 
military  assistance  to  our  associates  and 
allies  around  the  world,  but  only  funds 
with  respect  to  our  own  military  items. 

Mr.  President,  as  a  part  of  the  program 
of  seeking  adequate  means  of  defense, 
we  are  incurring  large  expenditures  in 
our  efforts  to  deal  with  the  threats  of 
atomic  attack  from  submarines. 

We  are  also  striving  to  improve  our 
methods  of  protecting  our  surface  fleet 
and  our  troops  in  the  field  from  air  as- 
saults. 

If  this  were  only  a  matter  of  recom- 
mending additional  billions  of  dollars. 


with  the  assurance  that  we  could  per- 
form these  miracles,  I  would  have  urged 
that  that  be  done,  and  I  believe  the  com- 
mittee would  have  Recommended  the 
additional  funds  in  the  bill.  But  unfor- 
tunately it  is  largely  a  matter  of  patience 
and  time-consuming  research,  which 
involves  the  most  intricate  scientific 
exploration.  We  have  provided  ade- 
quate funds  for  that  type  of  research. 

It  is  the  hope  of  the  committee  that 
the  Department  of  Defense  will  continue 
its  maximum  efforts  toward  providing  a 
method  of  defense  against  interconti- 
nental ballistic  missiles  and  a  foolproof 
system  of  antisubmarine  warfare  which 
will  enable  us  to  detect  and  destroy  any 
submarine  carrying  atomic  bombs  which 
may  be  operating  off  our  shores. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  from  Georgia  yield? 

Mr.  RUSSELL.    I  yield. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Does  not  the 
Senator  agree  with  me  that  it  is  not  only 
a  question  of  funds,  of  which  we  believe 
we  have  provided  substantial  amounts, 
but  also  a  question  of  adequate  man- 
power, especially  scientific  manpower,  to 
use  more  funds? 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Yes,  indeed.  These 
problems  are  so  delicate,  so  intricate,  and 
so  complex  that  only  a  relatively  small 
number  of  people  can  be  employed  in 
the  programs  for  their  solution.  And  we 
have  allowed  funds  which  are  adequate 
to  carry  on  the  program  with  all  the 
available  resources  in  these  very  vital 
fields. 

ECONOMY     AS     IMPORTANT     FACTOR 

Mr.  President,  in  making  this  report 
to  the  Senate,  I  wish  to  comment  on  the. 
remarkable  unanimity  with  which  the 
subcommittee,  and  also  the  full  com- 
mittee, have  considered  the  bill.  I 
would  not  have  Senators  think  that 
there  were  not  differences  of  opinion, 
because  there  were  differences  of  opin- 
ion; but  I  believe  they  were  resolved  in 
the  manner  prescribed  by  our  proce- 
dures. However,  by  and  large,  those  dif- 
ferences were  minor  in  character  and 
did  not  relate  to  the  larger,  overall  is- 
sues of  the  bill.  In  large  part,  this  is 
the  result  of  a  general  tightening  of  the 
budget  requests.  In  part,  it  is  due  to  the 
effect  of  the  authorization  legislation, 
which  we  believe  strengthens  the  ap- 
propriation procedure. 

It  is  also  true  that  the  House  has  im- 
proved the  measure,  an^  this  is  vividly 
illustrated  by  the  fact  that  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  appealed  for  the  resto- 
ration of  only  $271,109,000  of  the  $503,- 
053,000  by  which  the  House  reduced  the 
bill  below  the  authorization. 

Mr.  President,  the  commitiee  believes 
that  the  bill  before  the  Senate  is  as  eco- 
nomical as  can  be  reported  without  cut- 
ting into  the  muscle  of  the  defense  ef- 
fort. Undoubtedly,  there  are  those  who 
may  not  agree  with  that  statement.  The 
committee  heard  testimony  from  groups 
who  would  have  increased  the  appropria- 
tions in  certain  areas.  We  heard  wit- 
nesses who  urged  the  committee  to  report 
the  House  bill  as  it  came  to  us  from  the 
other  body.  We  even  heard  testimony 
from  one  group  who  proposed  tojdo  away 
with  defense  appropriations  altogether 
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as  tx?ing  dangerou.s  to  our  national  well- 
beiiiR. 

However,  the  two  volumes  of  hearlncs 
which  are  on  the  desks  of  Senators  com- 
prising more  than  1,760  paces  of  testi- 
mony, will  bear  tnidepcc  "hat  thf  bill 
has  been  carefully  cunsider^^d  It  is  thr 
judgment  of  the  c  )mmittet'  that  the  bill 
would  adequately  provido  for  our  defense 
for  fl.scal  year  1965.  and  pr(nide  a  sound 
base  for  our  militarv  organization  In  the 
years  that  lie  ahead 

This  is  not  to  implv  that  there  is  no 
lonRer  room  for  economy  in  the  defense 
proirram.  To  appropriate  wisely  is  "ot 
nf'ce.ssarily  the  same  as  to  spend  wisely 
In  an  oraranization  as  lar^e  and  far- 
flunsr  as  our  E>>ffnsf>  Establishment. 
rhere  is  always  the  likelUi,>.xi  of  some 
error,  some  mlsmanai^ement.  some  poor 
judgment,  and  .some  w  a,sre  of  funds 
The  reports  of  the  Cteneral  Accounting 
ornce  are  all-to  -frequent  reminders  of 
these  facts  However — and  I  believe  that 
this  point  is  important — a  general  re- 
duction in  appropriations  in  such  areas 
will  not  elimina'e  waste  and  misman- 
agement. 

It  can  be  and  has  been  used  to  express 
cont'ressional  concern  In  this  very  ap- 
propriation bill  it  has  been  used  to  at- 
tempt to  provide  a  more  economical  ad- 
ministration of  research,  development. 
test,  and  evaluation  programs  Because 
of  the  reduced  si^e  of  manv  of  the  pro- 
curement programs,  the  committee  did 
not  consider  it  feasible  to  suggest  fur- 
ther reductions  in  those  areas  The 
Secretary  of  EK-fense  and  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense,  under  his  direction, 
have  attacked  the  problem  of  greater  ef- 
ficiency in  spending  in  the  Department 
of  Defense,  and  he  can  point  to  major 
arcomplishments   in   this   field 

More  remains  ro  be  done  i  believe 
that  the  greatest  single  accomplishment 
m  the  drive  for  economy  would  be  to 
instill  in  each  military  and  civilian 
worker  in  the  Department  of  Defense. 
in  each  contractor  and  .'Subcontractor 
and  in  each  defense  worker  an  increased 
awareness  of  the  patriotic  necessity  for 
economical  operatnms. 

This  concludes  my  remarks  I  believe 
the  bill  is  as  economically  sound  as  it  is 
militarily  strong 

I  shall  be  glad  to  answer  any  ques- 
ti ms  any  Senator  mav  have 

Mr  HOLLAND  Mr  President,  will 
the  Senator  vfeld  .''or  a  rjtiestion'' 

Mr  RUSSELL  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
th»'  Senator  from  Florida 

Mr  HOLLAND  Am  I  correct  in  my 
understanding  that  'h-'  bill  as  now  re- 
ported makes  no  diminution  in  the  funds 
of  fhe  Dt^partmen'  of  Defense  for  the 
joint  effort  in  spare  exploration  which 
\*  IS  conducting-  xith  NASA''  The  De- 
pp-tment  IS  a  pp.rt  of  the  space  effort^ 

Mr  RUSSELL  No;  there  is  no  re- 
duction in  those  funds 

Mr.  HOLLAND  I  am  delighted  to 
h^  ar  that 

While  I  am  on  my  feet,  I  may  say 
that  there  is  no  bill  which  comes  before 
th^'  Senate  in  wh'ch  s.-'.ators  f-enerallv 
have  fn'eat°r  cnnful-nc'.  because  the 
Senator  from  Georgia  and  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts,  respectively,  head 
the  two  sides  of  the  aisle  in  shaping  the 


bill.  The  Senate  has  comili  te  confi- 
dence in  those  two  Senators,  and  that 
probably  is  the  reason  "Aliy  so  few  Sena- 
tors are  in  the  Chamber  wh(*n  .so  large 
an  amount  is  involved 

Mr  RUSSHX  I  thank  the  Senator 
for  his  statement  I  appreciaU-  the  con- 
fidence he  expre.sses  and  any  that  iS  felt 
by  any  other  Member  of  tlie  St-nate  I 
assure  the  Senator  from  FUmkIh  tiiat  the 
Senator  from  Ma.ssachu.setts  i  Mr  Sai.- 
tonstallI  and  I  have  spared  no  effort  to 
try  to  understand  fhe  bill 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL  Mr  President, 
will  the  Senator  from  Georgia  yield  to 
me  or  does  he  yield  the  floor'' 

Mr.  RUSSFXL  I  am  glad  to  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts  or 
to  yield  the  floor 

Mr  S.-VLTONSTAI  I,  Perhaps  the 
Senator  will  vield  to  me 

Mr  RUSSF.LI.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Ma.ssachu.setts. 

Mr  SALTONSTAIX.  First.  I  assure 
the  Senator  from  Florida  that  the  Sena- 
tor from  Georgia  has  more  experience 
iuid  has  put  more  mt4»Uigent  efTort  into 
the  Department  of  Defense  appropria- 
tion bill  over  the  years  than  any  other 
Member  of  the  Senate  and.  I  am  con- 
fident, any  other  Member  of  Congress. 
If  I  may  say  so  with  a  smile,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Georgia  has  the  keenest  memory 
of  any  Seiiixtor  I  know.  He  is  one  Sena- 
tor uho.se  memory  I  do  not  often  dispute; 
and  when  I  do  dispute  it.  I  want  to  know 
just  why  I  am  disputii^g  it  and  to  have 
the  facts  to  support  me 

I  sincerely  appreciate  the  sentmients 
of  the  distiiuaiished  Senator  from 
Florida 

Mr  President.  I  rise  to  supiwrt  this 
bill  whicii  has  been  so  ably  presented  by 
the  chairman  of  the  Armed  Services 
Committee,  the  Senator  from  Georgia 
[Mr  RtrssELi. !,  and  once  again  I  wish 
to  pay  high  tribute  to  him  for  the  work 
he  has  done. 

This  year,  in  joint  sessions  of  the  Sen- 
ate Committee  on  Armed  Services  and 
the  Defense  Subcommittee  on  Appropri- 
ations, we  have  covered  those  items  in 
which  we  botii  share  a  responsibility. 
Previously,  we  have  called  on  witnesses 
to  make  two  general  presentations. 
These  jf)int  hearings  have  been  a  great 
timesaver  for  all.  We  have  been  fully 
informed  of  our  military  posture  and  at 
the  same  time  we  have  eliminat<>d  the 
necessity  for  witne.s.ses  to  plow  the  same 
ground  a  second  time. 

The  chairman  of  the  Armed  Services 
Committee  is  also  chairman  of  the  Sub- 
committee on  Appropriations.  I  am  in 
the  same  relative  position  for  the  mi- 
nority party  at  the  present  time  So 
it  helps  us  and  helps  the  witnesses  from 
the  Defense  Department  to  adopt  this 
procedure.  I  believe  that  it  has  worked 
out  well.  I  hope  it  will  be  continued. 
I  believe  this  to  be  a  fair  bill,  which 
takes  into  account  tho.se  requests  which 
have  been  made  of  the  Congress  for  our 
national  defense.  It  covers  the'procure- 
ment  of  materiel,  the  maintenar.ce  of 
that  materiel  and  our  Militarv  Fstah- 
li^^hment.  the  pay  of  our  personnel,  and 
th«  sums  of  money  which  will  be  re- 
quired for  research  and  the  development 
and  testing  of  equipment.     Where  items 


could  be  delayed  without  harm  to  our 
defense  posture,  tlie.se  iiave  been  accom- 
plished m  this  bill.  The  net  result  li 
that  we  are  presenting  to  the  Congress 
the  largest  single  money  bill  we  will 
consider.  This  bill  amounts  to  $46  7  bil. 
lion  I  am  pleased  to  say  that  we  have 
come  within  $15.1  million  of  tb.e  fi^yrp 
which  was  arrived  at  by  the  Hou.se  So 
that  now  the  difTerence  between  the 
House  and  the  Senate  is  only  $15  mi]. 
lion  in  a  bill  of  $46  billion  overall.  This 
is  the  lowest  percentage  difference  that 
I  can  recall  having  been  achieved 

I  realize  that  in  making  an  analysi.t 
sucli  as  I  will  briefly  present,  there  will 
be  figures  which  ha\e  already  been  sub- 
mitted by  our  chairman  Likewi.--e.  .some 
of  the  actions  of  th.e  comiiniLie  aie  of 
such  importance  that  what  I  say  will  du- 
plicate, for  emphasis,  what  cur  chair- 
man has  said  Since  no  two  people  ex- 
pre.ss  thoughts  alike,  it  is  of  importance 
tliat  when  we  consider  a  subject  as  vital 
as  the  defense  of  our  Nation,  we  may 
be  excused  if  our  thoughts  overlap  to  a 
degree 

The  total  amount  requested  in  NOA— 
new  oblir'ational  authority— amounted 
to  $47  6  billion  When  we  considered  the 
authonzafon  bill  tins  amount  was  low- 
ered by  SJ08.6  million,  the  largest  single 
cut  of  which  was  a  5-percent  cut  in 
R  D  T  &i  E.  Tliv?  House  cut.  w  hen  taken 
•vith  this,  brought  the  tr^tal  to  a  '=;,^03  mil- 
lion cut.  Thereafter,  we  hear  reclamas 
t/)taling  S271  m'l'.ion  Of  this  amount, 
our  committee  recommends  the  restora- 
tion of  $103  million.  In  addition,  we  are 
reeomm'>ndint:  the  addition  of  ^3  million 
for  the  National  Guard,  which  flnire  did 
not  api>'ar  in  the  budcet  b'lt  which  the 
committee  felt  was  required  for  training 
purp<jses.  based  on  convinciiv.;  testimony. 
In  addition  to  the  restonitions.  we  have 
made  cuts  of  House  allowed  items  total- 
ing $90  8  million  It  is  to  these  major 
actions  that  I  address  myself  first,  and 
then  I  shall  take  up  the  more  Important 
Items  we  restored 

First,  in  the  past  we  have  allowed  an 
emergency  fund  of  SISO  million  which 
the  Secretary  of  Defense  may  use  to  fi- 
nance worthy  re.search-type  projects 
which  require  funding  during  the  year 
Also,  we  have  given  hm  fhe  authority  to 
tran-sfer  $1.S0  million  from  one  projcx'tto 
another  to  support  such  breakthroui^h.v 
Actually  this  has  not  proved  to  be  an 
emergency  fund  in  the  strict  sense,  since 
a  large  portion  is  hoarded  and  spent  In 
the  last  45  to  60  days  of  the  fi.scal  vear  for 
projects  which  could  u%e  nior,'  m  i-.rv  init 
would  not  meet  the  definiiion  uf  break- 
throughs." Since  these  moneys  will  be 
returned  to  the  Treasurv-  if  not  spent,  the 
balances  are  largely  disposed  of  :it  the 
e'^d  of  thv  fiscal  vear  We  feel  that  this 
fund  can  be  reduced  $.=  0  million — as  we 
l»inted  out  in  colloquy  recently-  ^nd 
the  Secretary  can  n  nv  re!y  mo--.'  heavilv 
on  the  $\r>0  mil'ion  transfer  authoritv 
\'  h'ch  he  has  utilized  only  sparingly  in 
the  past,  to  take  up  any  slack  caused  by 
this  reduction.  *> 

The  othc"  major  reduction  we  recom- 
mend is  In  the  field  of  shipbuilding. 
There  wr»s  al.o  colloquy  on  this  subject. 
In  the  House  hill  there  was  an  allowance 
for  SIX  vessels,  referred  to  as  motor  gun- 


hoats      The   committee  felt  that   these 
hoiild  be  reduced  by  half,  thereby  sav- 
<.V2.3  million     This  action  was  taken 


It  of  sub.stantial  reprograming 


s 
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in  the  ln^ii  ^    ,        ... 

of  fiscal  year  19()4  funds  for  similar  ves- 
sels purchased  out,side  the  United  States. 

These  are  the  eight  similar  boats  built 
in  Norwav.  and  built  of  wood  rather  than 
of  <teel   such  as  we  are  building  here. 

\Vi'  have  deferred  for  a  year  consider- 
atior  of  the  so-called  roll-on /roll-off 
vess-'l  which  was  10  cost  .S18  8  million. 
Secretary  McNamara  .said: 

We  nre  also  studylT;.-  a  new  typo  nf  roll-on  ^ 
roII-otT  siiop  which  promLses  perhajis  twice 
the  c:ipaclty.  addlttoii.tl  .-peed,  and  lower  pro- 
curement and  oper.aing  cost*.  If  uur  anal- 
yses ov.'r  tlie  next  lew  months  l)p;ir  out  the 
ad\ant;igcs  of  tliLs  new  type,  I  will  propose 
A  chanceovcr  to  the  new  de.';ign.  beginning 
with  the  fl.scal  19G5  ship  At  thiit  time  I 
may  also  wisli  to  propose  a  change  in  the 
total  fierce  objective. 

Those  are  the  words  of  Secretary 
McNamara.  'That  was  the  basis  on 
which  ve  took  tiial  item  out  of  the 
budiiet 

Since  the  studv  he  icfeiied  to  w>ll  not 
be  completed  until  this  fall,  we  feel  it 
unwise  to  finui  ih^s  large  item  \\-hicii 
appears  so  close  to  being  ob.solescent. 

Turning  now  to  the  restoration  we 
have  recommended,  we  felt  that  the 
Hoiuse  cuts  of  O  &:  M,  funds  may  have 
gone  too  deep.  We  recommend  the  res- 
toration of  approximately  50  percent  of 
the  reclama  of  S92.7  million.  Since  a 
large  part  of  the.se  funds  would  effect 
waue  board  iiurea.ses.  commitments  for 
Alaskan  earthquake  damage  and  the  like, 
we  felt  that  this  restoration  to  be  reason- 
able 

.•\.iaiM.  tie  House  made  a  rather  heavy 
cut  for  the  procurement  of  aircraft 
spares,  and  the  Department  sought  a 
restoration  of  568.2  million.  Hence,  we 
are  ri'Coinmendmg  the  allowance  of  $40 
million  of  this  amount.  We  feel  that 
this  will  provide  and  adequate  cushion 
of  the  cut.  since  the  total  amount  in  the 
budget  for  this  item  was  $468.2  million. 

In  t!ie  old  days.  10  years  ago.  when  we 
purchased  a  ne-v  aircraft  we  generally 
purchased  h.  If  an  additional  aircraft 
for  spares  and  replacements.  That 
practiee  has  been  greatly  curtailed,  so 
that  when  we  purcha.se  new  aircraft  to- 
day we  buy  comparatively  few  spares 
','  ith  it.  .so  that  the  allowance  for  spares 
requested  by  the  Department  becomes 
important,  because  we  wish  to  keep  our 
aircraft  operating  and  we  wish  to  keep 
them  .'-upi)lied  with  materiel  which  can 
be  (luickly  used  as  replacements.  That 
is  v<hy  we  add  this  amount,  so  that  the 
total  becomes  S4G8.2  million. 

The  next  itcMii  I  shall  cover  is  in  the 
nature  of  restoration,  yet  it  is  one  ac- 
complished bv  a  cliange  of  language  in 
the  bill.  Tlv  Dioartment  requested  au- 
thoritv  to  traIl^  fer  money  from  one  stock 
fund  to  another.  The  ca^h  in  these 
funds  has  been  continually  reduced  each 
year  to  a  {K>int  where  they  total  $660 
million — in  o'her  words,  it  had  been  re- 
duced almost  40  percent — at  the  end  of 
*ise;ii  year  1964;  whereas  In  fiscal  year 
19C\   the  balance  was  $1   billion. 

Previously,  tlie  rule  was  cash  to  cover 
tU)  days  of  projected  expenditure  of  the 


following  fiscal  year.  Now  the  policy 
is  cash  equivalent  to  accounts  payable, 
plus  undelivered  war  reserve  procure- 
ment, initial  provisioning  of  repair  parts 
and  supplies,  and  a  cushion  of  1'2  per- 
cent for  variations  in  estimated  collec- 
tions and  expenditures. 

It  was  recommended  that  this  author- 
ity be  granted  for  1  year  with  the  fol- 
lowing limitations:  First,  that  the 
amount  transferred  shall  not  exceed  2 
percent  of  the  collections  of  the  fund 
from  which  transferred  and  second,  that 
each  such  transfer  be  treated  as  a  repro- 
graming action  and  the  appropriate 
committees  of  the  Congress  shall  be  noti- 
fied. 

I  am  confident  that  the  chairman  will 
agree  with  me  that  we  arc  jealous  of  our 
prerogatives  for  appropriations  for  de- 
fense. We  believe  that  we  have  recom- 
mended the  proper  amount  for  the  vari- 
ous agencies  in  this  vast  amount  of  S47 
billion.  It  is  difficult  to  be  absolutely 
accurate.  For  the  first  time,  for  1  year 
only,  we  have  permitted  a  2-percent 
transfer  between  these  funds,  at  the  dis- 
cretion of  tiie  Secretary  of  Defense.  We 
are  doing  ihis  as  an  experiment  far  1 
year.  Any  time  the  SecietaiT  uses  tliat 
transfer,  he  must  lell  Conuress  where 
and  how  he  is  using  it 

Mr.  President  <Mr.  Ripicoff  in  the 
chair'.  I  should  say.  in  summary,  that 
this  bill  has  hcid  careful  study  at  all 
levels.  I  am  a'^vare  that  a  great  amount 
cf  procurement  money  was  trimmed 
from  the  bill  before  v  ever  reached  the 
markup  stage  in  the  Congress.  The  bill 
actually  procures  $1.2  billion  less  than 
was  allowed  in  fiscal  year  1964.  It  is  my 
earnest  hope  that  this  will  not  prove  to  be 
a  1-year  economy.  I  am  aware  that  the 
services  feel  they  cannot  continue  at  this 
lower  level  of  procurement.  I  wish  to 
point  out  that  this  action  was  not  brought 
on  by  the  Congress,  but  ratlier  by  those 
in  the  executive  branch.  I  earnestly 
hope  that  these  reductions  are  valid, 
lasting  ones  which  our  defense  will  stand. 
and  not  a  flashy  1-year  reducing  diet  to 
make  our  bud.cetary  waistline  look  slim 
in  an  election  year. 

Apart  from  this  word  of  caution.  Mr. 
President,  let  me  say  that  I  feel  this  is  a 
good  bill.  It  has  received  the  careful 
consideration  of  our  committee  which 
has  involved  the  examination  of  count- 
less documents. and  the  taking  of  1.764 
pages  of  tcstimonv. 

I  join  the  chairman  of  the  committee. 
for  whom  I  have  the  utmost  respect  and 
whose  work  on  this  bill  has  been  so  great, 
in  urging  that  the  Senate  approve  the 
bill. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President.  I  would 
like  to  ask  the  chairman  of  the  commit- 
tee. Senator  Rttssell.  and  the  ranking 
minority  member.  Senator  Saltonst.^ll, 
several  questions.  Before  doing  so,  I 
must  say  that  all  of  us  are  indebted  to 
the  members  of  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services  and  particularly  to 
Senators  Russell  and  Saltonstall  for 
the  tremendous  amount  of  work  they 
have  done  on  the  Defense  appropriations 
bill.  When  we  consider  that  $46,774  mil- 
lion is  appropriated  for  the  armed  srvices 
by  this  bill,  we  have  some  idea  of  the 
responsibility  with  which  the  committee 


is  charged.  In  effect,  they  determine  the 
defenses  of  the  country,  a  responsibilitj 
which  involves  the  very  life  or  death  of 
the  country. 

I  feel  a  deep  sense  of  appreciation — 
and  I  know  that  everyone  does — for 
the  work  which  the  committee  does. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  I  thank  the  Senator 
for  the  kind  statement. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
learned  what  I  know  about  defense, 
chiefly  from  attending  committee  meet- 
ings and  from  the  counsel  of  the  Chair- 
man. Senator  Russell,  and  the  ranking 
minority  member  of  the  committee, 
Senator  Saltonstall. 

A  few  minutes  ago  the  chairman  spoke 
about  the  recommendations  which  were 
made  by  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  last 
year  when  the  Senate  approved  the  Nu- 
clear Test  Ban  Treaty.  The  decision,  as 
to  how  to  vote  on  the  treaty,  was  a  very 
difficult  one  for  all  Senators  to  make. 
Many  of  us  were  reassured  by  the  state- 
ments of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  ap- 
proving the  nuclear  treaty,  but  with 
certain  conditions.  The  chainnan  has 
noted  the  conditions  on  which  the  Joint 
Chiefs  of  Staff— or  at  least  some  of 
them — had  based  their  support  of  the 
Nuclear  Test  Ban  Treaty. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  That  is  correct. 
Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  one 
condition  was  that  the  maintenance  of 
laboratory  and  personnel  for  nuclear 
technolo.gy.  Another  condition  was  the 
continuance  of  underground  testing. 
Another  pertained  to  th^  maintenance 
of  plans  and  facilities  to  undertake  tests 
in  the  atmosphere,  immediately  upon 
any  breach  of  the  nuclear  treaty.  The 
fourth  pertained  to  the  monitoring  of 
nuclear  explosions. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  That  is  correct. 
Mr.  COOPER.  The  chairman  has 
stated  that  the  Department  of  Defense 
had  asked  for  approximately  $277  mil- 
lion to  maintain  these  safeguards  that 
this  amount  had  been  approved  by  the 
committee.  Can  the  chairman,  or  any 
committee  member,  tell  us  whether  or 
not  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission 
has  been  fulfilling  its  responsibility  in 
maintaining  these  safeguards  against 
any  breach  of  the  treaty? 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  We  made  particular 
inquiry  into  that,  I  might  say,  in  the 
course  of  the  hearings.  We  were  told 
that  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission 
was  cooperating  fully  with  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense,  and  that  the  first  two 
tests  had  come  primarily  within  the 
domain  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Commis- 
sion. We  were  further  told  that  they 
had  cooperated  to  the  fullest  extent. 
I  do  not  recall  the  exact  number,  but 
there  have  been  a  large  number  of  un- 
derground tests  that  have  taken  place 
since  the  treaty  was  signed.  We  were 
assured  that  the  quality  of  the  personnel 
that  was  available  for  the  maintenance 
of  our  nuclear  laboratories  had  been 
maintained  in  the  same  high  degree  that 
existed  prior  to  the  signing  of  the  treaty. 
Some  of  us  had  expressed  concern 
that  if  the  treaty  were  signed  and  no 
challenge  existed  for  these  men,  they 
would  drift  away  from  the  laboratories. 
We  were  told  that  they  had  devised  a 
series  of  tests.     It  was  a  challenge  to 
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them.     It    had    exciLod    their    interest 
And  they  had  been  able  to  maintain  the 
laboratories. 

Then  can  it  be  said, 
tht'  commutee  l.s  a.s- 
safeiiuards   are   beintj 


Mr.  COOPER 
that  at  this  time 
sured   that   these 
maintained? 

Mr.   RUSSELL 
the   Department 


\Vf  were  asvsured  by 
I  if  Defense  witnesses 
that  they  were  all  bt-mt;  p!>'.s:sod  as  vit;iir- 
ously  as  possible  We  ai:o\Aed  every  dol- 
lar that  was  requested  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  I  know  thai  last  ytar 
the  same  thint;  w.as  done  for  the  Atomic 
Energy  Comn^i.^sion  That  appropri.i- 
tion  will  be  before  the  Senate  in  the  next 
few  days.  And  I  am  quite  sure  that  all 
of  the  funds  they  have  a.sked  for.  wi  h 
which  to  provide  the.se  safeguards,  will 
likewise  be  allowr<i 

The  Senator  wfil  knows  that  many 
Senators  were  c  'ncrrned  about  the 
treaty  and  would  not  have  supported  it 
but  for  the  assurance  of  tiie  Joint  Chiefs 
of  Staff. 

Mr.  COOPER  I  hope  that  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  StTvices  and  the  Joiru 
Atomic  Energy  Cmnmutee  will  make  a 
thorough  Investiijation  to  dftermine 
whether  these  sat'oiiuards  are  actually 
being  maintained  The  safety  of  our 
country  depends  on  tins  knowledge 

Mr.  RUSSELL  The  Senator  from 
Mississippi  (Mr  Ste:nn!.s1  Is  the  chair- 
man of  the  Preparedness  Invt'st;«ating 
Subcommittee.    He  knows  about  that 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Georgia. 

I  can  supplement  the  responses  civen 
by  the  Senator  fmm  Georw;ia  Mr  Rrs- 
SELl  and  the  Senator  from  Massachu- 
setts [Mr.  SaltonstallI. 

The  Senator  will  recall  that,  at  the 
request  of  the  Senator  from  Geortjia  I  Mr. 
Russell],  the  Prepar^-dness  Investigat- 
inR  Subcommittee  held  hearings  with 
reference  to  the  questions  ansint;  from 
the  proposed  treaty  It  was  at  those 
hearings  that  the  four  requirements 
which  the  Senator  from  Kentucky  Mr 
Cooper]  has  outlined  were  laid  down 

On  the  proposition  of  determining 
whether  the  requirements  were  beintj 
carried  out,  the  Preparedness  Investigat- 
infcf  Subcommittee  ha.s  had.  for  several 
months  now.  a  special  staff  member  who 
is  well  versed  in  this  field  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  he  is  a  former  colonel.  He  is 
making  detailed  checks  of  all  the  phases 
of  this  very  involved  and  very  broad 
matter. 

We  are  not  yet  ready  to  make  a  report. 
But  I  can  say  that  the  indications  have 
all  been  quite  favorable  indeed 

We  are  keepintj  the  pr(;mise  that  we 
made  at  that  time,  to  keep  up  a  surveil- 
lance with  reference  to  these  four  point.^ 

I  am  glad  that  the  Senator  is  inter- 
ested. I  am  giad  he  made  the  inquiry. 
'ly  response  me-ely  supplements  tiiat  of 
'.he  Senator  from  Georgia. 

Mr.  COOPER.  I  am  i{lad  to  hear  that 
I  might  say  that  last  year  when  the 
Preparedness  Investifjatini:  Subcommit- 
tee held  its  hearintis  on  the  nuclear 
treaty  Senators  were  invited  to  attend 
I  attended  the  heanncs.  and  I  was  pres- 
ent when  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  testi- 
fied. I  remember  the  remmmendatmns 
that  were  made.    I  was  sure  the  commit- 


tee was  following  the  recommendations 
But  I  think  It  is  very  rea.ssurinn  to  the 
Senate  and  to  the  country  to  know  tiiat 
the  committee  is  following  the  matter 
closely  to  assure  that  the  safeiiuards  are 
beinK  maintained  a_'ainst  any  situation 
which  might  aru<e,  if  the  treaty  were 
breached.  I  think  this  practice  of  the 
comm  ttee  is  nece.ssary  and  reassuring. 

Mr  SALTONSTALL  Mr  President. 
will  the  Senator  yiekP 

Mr   RUSSELL       I  vield 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL  I  mi«ht  add  to 
what  the  Senator  from  Mi.ssi.ssippi  1  Mr. 
Ste.vnis]  and  the  Senator  from  G'-  ir^ia 
1  Mr.  Rissell]  iiave  .said  The  members 
of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  StafT  were  perhaps 
a  bit  skeptical  of  the  nuclear  ban  treaty 
General  LeMay  said  m  answer  to  a  cjues- 
tlon  from  Chairman  Rissell.  on  paKe 
723  of  the  hearings,  part  1  of  the  hear- 
ings— and  I  read  the  last  sentence  of 
Senator  Rcssfll  s  question: 

.^re  you  famllLir  with  what  haa  been  done 
In  these  areiis' 

That  refers  to  the  safeguards.  Gen- 
eral LeMay  said: 

A  short  time  agd  we  had  a  look  at  the 
prngram.  and  of  course  everything  th.it  we 
recommended  h:i8  not  yet  been  d(ine  because 
there  simply  hasn't  been  time  to  do  It  But 
within  the  time  ttiaX.  has  been  av»ill  ihle,  I 
think  we  are  pretlv  well  on  a  schedule  to 
meet  ail  ol  our  requirements  It  remains 
to  be  seen  whether  we  do  It  all  or  not.  but 
as  of  now.  we  ure  satisfied  with  the  progress 
we  have  made 

Mr  RU.SSELL  A  good  many  doubt- 
ins  Thomases  are  looking  over  their 
shoulders  every  step  of  the  way.  There 
vMll  be  close  scrutiny  m  seeing  to  it  that 
the  safeguards  are  carried  out. 

Mr  COOPER  I  have  one  further 
question.  I  believe  last  year  the  ques- 
tion wa.s  rai.sed  as  to  whetlier  appropria- 
tions on  a  larger  scale  should  be  con- 
tinued for  the  Nike-Zeus  project  The 
Con^'ress  decided  not  to  make  further 
appropriations  for  that  project,  but  to 
make  appropriations  for  an  advance  type 
of  antimissile  mi.ssile.  The  chairman 
renumbers  our  closed-door  .session. 

Mr    KUSSELL    I  recall  it. 

Mr.  COOPER  It  was  a  very  valuable 
one 

Mr  RUSSELL  That  is  perhaps  the 
most  pressmu  of  all  our  research  and 
development  projects. 

Mr  COOPER.  Can  the  chairman  or 
any  member  of  the  committee  say  what 
kind  uf  proi?ress  is  being  made  on  the 
advance  antimissile  missile,  or  the  anti- 
balli.^tlc  mi.s.sile'' 

Mr  RUSSELL.  The  Department  of 
Defense  n  ports  to  us  tiiat,  while  there 
are  a  great  many  problems  which  have 
not  yet  been  solved.  con.sidcrable  prog- 
ress is  briny  made  in  that  field. 

We  allowed  every  dollar  of  appropria- 
tions which  the  Department  of  Defense 
said  it  could  sr^nd  intelligently  and  effl- 
ci^nitly  in  this  vitally  Important  develop- 
ment. 

The  Senator  well  knows  that,  if  any 
country  gets  nn  antimissile  missile  which 
Is  completely  effective  In  all  circum- 
stances, that  country  will  have  a  tre- 
mendous advantage  over  any  possible 
.tdversary  The  committee  has  under- 
taken to  press  the  development  of  this 
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project  with  every  mean.^  at  ;ts  corn- 
mind  Ihere  has  never  been  a  liml 
when  the  Secretar.'  of  Defense  or  Dr 
Brown,  Director  of  Defense  Research 
and  Ent^meerni'-;,  has  bem  before  the 
commitK'e  that  we  have  not  slr<'ss*'cl  our 
v  ew  that  the  project  is  vitally  important 
and  should  be  pursued  wilJi  the  utmost 
vigor 

I  do  not  believe  that  what  I  am  about 

to  say  is  cla-s-sititHl      I  he  i.ew  radar and 

what  we  need  Is  a  radar  which  can  pick 
nut  r^nd  chart  the  course  of  missiles—is 
now  undergoing  intensive  le.st.s  at  the 
Wh  te  Sands  missile  grounds  in  New 
Mexico 

Mr  COOPER  I  am  grateful  to  the 
Senator 

Mr  SALTONSTALL  The  test.";  that 
have  been  conducted  have  been  unusu- 
ally successful. 

Mr  RUSSELL.  So  far  ;  s  the  tests 
have  !=;oiie.  tins  is  true  There  are  so 
many  problems  which  have  n  t  yet  been 
solved  that  I  do  n:tt  w  Ish  anyone  to  be- 
lle\e  that  we  are  on  the  ven;':'  of  per- 
fecting an  antimissile  mi.ssile  When 
we  consider  the  enormity  and  complexity 
of  the  problem,  I  b-lleve  we  are  making 
excellent  pro'.jress 

Mr  ALLOTT  Mr  President,  I  wLsh 
to  make  a  few  remarks. 

Ml'    RUSSELL      I  yield  the  floor 

Mr  ALLOTT  Mr  President,  for  the 
sake  of  the  record,  and  followint:  up  the 
questions  of  our  distinguished  fiiend  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky  (Mr  Cooper], 
Judging  from  the  number  of  letters  I 
have  received  from  a  creat  many  people. 
I  believe  everyone  in  the  country  has 
been  concerned  about  the  nuclear  treaty 
The  assurances  that  both  the  chairman 
of  the  committee  and  the  distingui.shed 
rankm'.'  minoritv  member,  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  I  Mr  SaltonstallI, 
have  given  reflect  the  .same  fact.s  and  the 
same  si' nation  which  I  have  f(nind.  I 
have  personally  made  every  effort  that 
I  can  to  follow  up  and  see  the  recom- 
mendations of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff 
were  followed  on  this  subject  I  have 
not  only  attended  the  committee  meet- 
ings, but  also  I  have  talked  privately 
with  members  of  the  DettMisf^  Depart- 
ment, iMcludint;  the  Secretary  him.^elf.to 
as.sure  myself,  so  that  I  could  m  turn 
assure  the  people  of  my  State  and  the 
country,  that  we  would  not  rel  .x  and 
would  nt)t  sit  back  complacently  in  that 
field  It  is  very  vital  that  we  m.untain 
our  ability  to  move  ahead  rapidly  in  the 
event  of  any  violation  of  that  treaty  and 
also  that  we  take  every  .step  that  we  can 
to  get  the  maximum  amount  of  knowl- 
edge frrm  the  testing  which  we  are  per- 
mitted under  the  treaty. 

There  is  a  .second  subject  about  which 
I  should  like  to  make  a  remark  or  two 
The  other  day— in  fact,  it  was  the  day 
this  bill  was  marked  up — the  President 
made  an  announcement  of  a  new  plane, 
which  I  believe  is  n  iw  designated  as  the 
RS-71.  That  is  the  same  plane  which 
wu.«  announced  earlier  as  the  A-  11.  as 
nearly  as  I  can  ascertain,  and  it  is  the 
same  plane  ab'iul  wl.ich  the  Senator 
from  Colorado  has  previously  made  re- 
marks upon  the  floor  of  the  Senate. 

First  in  due  deference  t-o  the  ehairman 
of  the  committee  and  the  ranking  ml- 
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mritv  member  of  the  committee,  noth- 
n>j  f  sav  contains  any  implication  of 
rritiri'^mai.iainst  those  two  gentlemen. 
Thev  I'-ne  rendered  distinguished  service 
,n  connection  with  the  bill,  and  I  do  not 
see  ho.;  we  could  have  a  better  bill  than 
we  have  But  that  does  not  get  away 
frim  tlie  primary  fact  that  in  the  an- 
nouncement the  other  day  the  President 
.<;aid  that  the  cost  of; development  of  this 
n.^w  RS  71  1  line,  formerly  known  as  the 
\-\\  will  amount  to  $1  billion. 

We  the:  el  ore  mast  ask  the  following 
question :  How  can  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment per.sonnel  come  to  the  members  of 
the  cominittee.  when  all  members  are 
prt.sent,  and  state  as  fact  that  it  is  their 
hi:. est  op-'ii'^i^  t^i3^  everything  we  have 
m  the  budt.:et  is  as  tight  as  it  can  be, 
when  somewhere  there  is  hidden  within 
it  as  much  as  .$1  billion  for  the  develop- 
ment of  this  plane? 

I  unrterstand — and  again  I  am  not  crit- 
ical of  the  Senators  who  had  knowledge 
of  the  project — that  the  information  was 
conveyed  to  them,  and  conveyed  to  them 
under  circumstances  in  which  they  were 
obifiated  to  keep  it  within  the  secrecy  of 
their  own.  minds.  But  I  believe  that  it 
places  the  other  members  of  the  commit- 
tee in  a  very  embarrassing  and  an  incon- 
sistent ix)sition  when  we  go  home  and 
tell  our  constituents  and  the  people  of 
America  that  we  have  surveyed  this 
budget,  studied  it.  attended  all  the  hear- 
Inijs.  and  cross-examined  all  the  wit- 
nes.ses.  and  that  we  are  satisfied  in  our 
own  minds  that  we  have  as  tight  a  budget 
as  we  can  pet — only  to  find  out  that  $1 
billion  has  been  hidden  for  the  develop- 
ment of  .something  which  has  never  been 
mentioned  or  named. 

Perhaps  that  is  the  only  way  in  which 
such  subjects  can  be  handled.  But  I  be- 
lieve It  is  time  for  the  Senate  to  examine 
these  questions  and  determine  what  can 
be  done,  because  I  believe  that  every 
member  of  the  committee  has  a  right  to 
have  knowledge  of  the  facts. 

I  should  like  to  turn  to  another  sit- 
uation. The  bill  provides  for  a  procure- 
m^  nt  cutback  of  about  $1.5  billion  from 
the  fi.scal  1964  level.  Again,  we  have 
been  assured  by  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fen.se  that  the  bud.L'ct  is  an  absolutely 
tikjht  buduet.  It  may  be  merely  a  coin- 
cidence that  the  amount  by  which  the 
bill  has  been  cut  back  is  just  about  the 
amount  of  the  so-called  poverty  bill, 
which  the  Piesidont  has  been  advocat- 
in'.'.  and  which  is  before  Congress. 

Mr  SALTONSTALL  Mr.  President. 
will  the  Senator  yield  before  he  gets  to 
the  next  subject? 

Mr  .ALLOTT.  I  am  already  there,  but 
I  am  happy  to  yield. 

-Mr  .SALTONSTALL.  I  merely  wish 
to  .say  to  tlie  Senator — and  we  have 
talke.i  this  matter  over  between  ourselves 
Several  times — that,  as  I  see  it,  there  are 
certain  developments  that,  for  purposes 
of  accomplishing  an  object,  cannot  be 
di.sclosed  even  to  members  of  the  Appro- 
priations Committee.  I  have  in  mind 
particularly  the  Manhattan  project, 
V,  hich  was  develoi>ed  during  World  War 
II.  I  w.%s  not  a  Member  of  the  Congress 
II'  that  time,  or  at  least  I  was  not  until 
toward  the  end  of  the  war.  But  I  do 
know,  for  I  have  been  told  a  number  of 


times  by  the  late  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire,  Mr.  Styles  Bridges,  that 
there  were  only  four  Members  of  the 
Congress  who  knew  anything  about  the 
Manhattan  project  for  a  period  of  3  or  4 
years.  I  believe  that  the  A-11,  until  it 
was  announced  by  the  President,  was  in  a 
questionable  state  of  development.  There 
was  a  question  as  to  whether  it  might  or 
might  not  come  into  the  stage  of  pro- 
cm*ement.  But,  to  a  great  extent,  and 
in  a  modern  way.  at  the  present  time,  it 
is  in  the  same  category  as  the  problem 
that  faced  the  Congress  and  the  execu- 
tive in  the  development  of  atomic 
energy. 

I  know  that  the  Senator  does  not  quite 
agree  with  me.  but  for  the  purposes  of 
our  discussion  today,  that  should  be  said 
openly  in  the  Senate 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  I  appreciate  the  re- 
marks of  the  Senator  from  Massachu- 
setts. We  have  discussed  the  subject. 
I  have  also  discussed  it  with  the  dis- 
tinguished chairman  of  the  committee. 
Both  Senators  have  been  understanding 
of  my  point  of  view,  although  they  do  not 
agree  with  me. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  I  yield. 
Mr.  MONRONEY.  I  should  like  to  as- 
sociate myself  with  the  remarks  of  the 
Senator  from  Colorado.  It  is  quite  em- 
barrassing to  talk  about  the  fact  that  sev- 
eral hundred  millions  of  dollars  can  be 
concealed  in  an  appropriation  bill  with- 
out members  of  the  committee  knowing 
about  it,  much  less  the  Members  who  vote 
for  the  funds  on  the  Senate  floor. 

I  recognize  the  need  for  secrecy  in 
many  projects,  and  I  believe  it  should 
be  maintained,  but  the  development  of 
a  reconnaissance  plane  hardly  compares 
with  the  development  of  the  atomic 
bomb,  which  was  a  wartime  secret  and 
had  to  be  kept  so.  But  it  is  embarrass- 
ing, in  asking  questions  about  an  item 
which  seems  to  be  large,  to  have  Senators 
go  into  a  huddle  and  say,  "This  is  a  high- 
ly confidential  item  which  we  would  rath- 
er not  discuss."  I  believe  it  is  a  diffi- 
cult situation  to  bring  in  a  bill  providin.a 
for  combined  hardware,  which  has  been 
trimmed  by  the  committee  members,  in 
which  there  are  hidden  several  hundred 
million  dollars.  These  arc  matters 
which  p>erhaps  require  a  supercommittee 
that  will  report  to  the  Congress  without 
giviiifc  details  and  say,  "Yes;  we  are  tak- 
ing care  of  the  appropriations,  and  none 
of  the  other  95  or  98  Members  of  the 
Senate  should  know  about  it." 

We  are  looking  for  a  follow-on  bomber. 
There  is  money  in  the  bill  for  a  follow- 
on  bomber.  Yet  we  read  in  the  press 
that  one  has  arrived.  I  do  not  believe 
it.  It  does  not  resemble  a  bomber.  It 
is  a  reconnaissance  aircraft.  The  fact 
that  we  arc  developing  one  does  not  re- 
quire that  we  give  fi  f'ht  speed  or  other 
vital  details.  We  are  spending  more 
than  $5  billion  on  rrsenrch  and  develop- 
ment in  this  field. 

I  t^ink  the  public  and  the  Congress 
shoulA,  to  tlie  fullest  decree  possible, 
know  tkat  we  are  buvinp,  certani  types  of 
hardware.  It  could  be  said  thpt  "This 
is  going  to  cost  x  dollars  and  it  is  too 
confidential  to  inform  even  Members  of 


Congress  about  it."  If  that  is  the  case  I 
think  we  should  say  it  in  good  conscience. 
But  to  read  in  the  press  about  the  devel- 
opment of  this  aircraft  is  rather  difficult 
for  Members  of  Congress  who  are  trying 
to  maintain  rea^sonable  surveillance  over 
items  which  Congress  must  support  in  the 
interest  of  national  security. 

I  thank  the  Senator  for  yielding. 
Mr.  ALLOTT.  I  thank  the  Senator 
for  his  comments.  As  an  illustration, 
I  pc'int  out  the  endless  discu.ssion  we 
have  had  in  the  past  4  years  over  the 
B-70  or  the  RS-70,  most  of  it  based  on 
the  statements  that  we  did  not  have  the 
ability  to  do  the  necessary  metal  fabri- 
cation or  provide  the  necessary  elec- 
tronics. All  of  the  discussion  and  the 
answers  given  were  just  so  much  "hog-  . 
wash"  in  terms  of  what  was  going  on. 

Mr.    RUSSELL.     Mr.    President,    will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  I  yield. 
Mr.  RUSSELL.  Let  me  state,  very 
briefly,  that  I  should  be  very  happy  to 
have  any  Member  of  the  Senate  take 
my  position  in  dealing  with  the  so- 
called  black  funds  which  are  con- 
tained in  the  bill.  It  has  been  a  source 
of  tremendous  worry  to  me.  I  recall 
w  hen  w-e  first  received  evidence  that  the 
original  U-2  was  under  development 
and  under  construction.  I  felt  that  I 
had  a  great  responsibility  to  be  one  of 
three  or  four  Senators  who  knew  about 
that  development.  It  caused  me  great 
concern.  I  do  not  believe  it  would  have 
been  well  to  publish  the  information  in 
the  press.  After  the  U-2  had  been  used 
for  several  years,  and  had  i>erformed  a 
very  valuable  mission  for  this  country, 
it  came  to  light  as  the  result  of  being 
shot  down  over  Russia.  Prior  to  that 
time,  only  four  or  five  Senators  knew 
it  had  been  constructed. 

The  Senator  referred  to  an  amount  in 
excess  of  $1  billion.  That  amount  has 
not  been  spent  in  1  year.  It  has  been 
spent  over  a  period  of  5  or  6  years  in  the 
development  of  the  plane.  There  is  an 
appropriation  which  would  have  been 
considered  large  prior  to  World  War  II 
for  so-called  black  money  items. 

For  my  part,  I  would  consider  it  no 
less  than  tragic  for  every  member  of  the 
committee  to  know  for  what  that  appro- 
priation was.  If  all  members  of  the 
Appropriations  Committee  were  to  know 
it,  certainly  members  of  the  Armed 
Services  Committee  would  be  equally  en- 
titled to  know  it.  Members  of  the  For- 
eign Relations  Committee,  with  com- 
plete justification,  would  feel  that  they 
should  know  all  the  details  of  it.  It  is 
impossible  to  have  a  large  number  of 
persons  carrying  around  detailed  infor- 
mation of  this  kind  without  some  of  the 
details  being  divulged  to  others  and 
eventually  to  the  public. 

For  my  part,  anyone  who  wishes  to 
have  my  responsibility  respecting  the  so- 
called  hidden  funds  is  welcome  to  it,  be- 
cause it  has  been  a  source  of  near  de- 
pression and  frustration  to  me  for  fear 
that  I  might  say  something  which  would 
result  in  a  leak  or  a  break,  which  in 
turn  might  cause  some  American  boy 
to  lose  his  life  or  some  potential  enemy 
of  the  United  States  to  know  some  of  our 
most  vital  secrets  in  the  program  for 
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protecting  this  country  and  thus  to  be 
warned  as  to  the  poUiit.al  turct-  which 
could  be  brought  aiAHin.^c  it 

I  am  not  in  favor  of  ir.aking  it  widely 
known,  but  if  any  way  can  be  found 
whereby  the  Senator  imm  Colorado  or 
the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  can  have 
my  position  and  re.spon.sibihty  in  that 
respect,  either  of  them  i.s  welcome  to  it 
It  is  a  matter  of  life  and  death  to  indi- 
viduals, to  American  boys,  as  tu  whether 
those  matters  are  kept  secret.  It  has 
caused  me  Kreat  concern  to  be  privy  to 
these  facts,  becau.sf  l  have  been  afraid 
that  I  mi!,'ht  utter  one  indiscreet  word 
m  my  discussions  It  im>  almost  para- 
lyzed me  as  a  conversationali-st  in  the 
discussion  of  defen.>e  matters,  because  I 
was  afraid  somethmtj  I  mitjht  say  uould 
be  harmful  to  our  defense  system 

Mr.  ALLOT!'  If  this  is  the  way  it 
must  be  done,  I  cannot  think  of  two 
persons  in  whom  I  would  rath.er  repose 
my  confidence  than  the  chairman  of  the 
committee  and  the  rankin-r  minority 
member.  But  I  believe  there  should  be 
ways  in  which  information  could  be  fur- 
nished to  cure  tile  situation  of  which  I 
speak. 

I  have  one  other  itt-m  to  speak  on, 
which  will  take  a  iniriut.'  or  two.  As  to 
the  cutback  in  the  budget  request  this 
year,  much  of  it  was  in  procurement. 
The  cuts  in  procurement  funds  are  made 
despite  the  fact  that  the  record  of  hear- 
ings is  replete  with  evidence  tb.at  Con- 
gress will  have  to  step  up  procurement 
next  year.  So  when  we  consider  this 
fact  in  connection  with  Secretary  Mc- 
Namara's  so-called  ,5-year  package  pro- 
^'ram,  it  is  difficult  to  see  why  ConKress  is 
cutting  procurement  this  year,  only  to 
find,  as  the  record  shows,  that  it  will 
have  to  be  stepped  up  next  year  Any 
reasonable  man  would  be  led  to  believe 
and  ask  whether  the  budget  is  being  cut 
this  year  to  make  a  smaller  budget  for  an 
election  or  to  make  a  -,'uaranteed  .sav- 
ing in  the  defense  budget.  I  do  not  be- 
lieve we  are  doin^j  the  latter.  We  are 
making  a  cut  in  procurement  which  will 
be  offset  in  additional  procurement  next 
year,  so  that  we  shall  have  gained  noth- 
ing except  to  put  ofl.  unt'l  the  year  after 
elections,  procurements  that  will  have  to 
be  made. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  permit  an  observation 
at  that  point? 

Mr.  ALLOTT      I  yield 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL  I  do  not  believe 
the  Senator  was  in  the  Chamber  when 
the  chaj'^man  of  the  committee  and  I 
later  made  brief  statements  on  the  sub- 
ject, and  .said  that  ti-e  bill  pr  ivides  for 
$1.2  billion  less  than  was  i.rocured  last 
year. 

It  is  our  earnest  hoijc  that  this  effort  is 
not  merely  a  f!;ush  in  the  pan  and  that  it 
will  increase  again  next  year  The 
chairman  of  the  committee  has  given  me 
some  figures  which  I  believe  will  be  of 
interest  to  the  Seiuitor  from  Colorado 
Tne  Army  procuromeat  program  is 
$1,275  million  less  than  the  sum  appro- 
priated for  the  current  year  That  is 
the  result  of  great  increases  in  1962,  1J63. 
and  1964.  It  is  my  recollection— and  I 
believe  this  will  be  confirmed  by  the 
chairman  of  the  c  jmmittee — that  the  re- 


placement in  the  Army — si^eaking  of  that 
as  an  example — is  between  $1  2  and  $13 
biliion.  We  ran  that  up  in  the  past  '-i 
years  to  $2  5  billion  in  1962.  $2  5  billion 
in  1963.  and  $2  9  billion  In  1964  In 
other  words,  we  were  appropriating  for 
the  Army,  to  brinij  it  up  to  date,  to 
change  it  over  into  the  new  ROAD  divi- 
sions, and  -si)  forth,  a  billion  or  a  billion 
and  a  half  dollars  or  mure  for  now  mate- 
riel.    That  program  is  now  in  effect. 

Therefore  we  hone  that  when  we  go 
forward  on  a  lesser  orogram.  it  will  deal 
more  with  replacement  than  with  a  tre- 
mendous buildup  of  new  materiel. 

The  effect  of  all  this  was  felt  in  the 
Army  particularly,  because  there  was  so 
much  materiel  left  over  from  World  War 
II  and  Korea  that  the  Army  was  living 
on  its  uiventories  for  a  number  of  years, 
and  those  inventories  became  obsolete. 

Mr  ALLOTT  I  thank  the  Senator. 
To  anyone  who  is  interested  in  the  testi- 
mony, I  point  out  that  General  Wheeler 
last  year,  testifying  on  the  fLscal  1964 
budget,  said  that  procurement  would 
have  to  be  stepped  up  in  fiscal  1965. 
But  we  find  that  in  tiscal  1965  cuts  have 
been  made  in  the  procurement  funds, 
and  the  testimony  again  is  that  procure- 
ment would  have  to  be  stepped  up  next 
year.  That  is  shown  at  paies  437,  463, 
514,  and  733  of  the  hearings.  There  is 
ample  testimony  showing  that  we  shall 
have  to  step  up  procurement  next  year, 
and  that  the  present  cutback  is  tempo- 
rary. 


VI.^IT  T(^  TUP.  SKNATK  BY  THE 
TURKISH  PAIiLI.AMI-  NT.\RY  DKLK- 
GATI()N  PAiniCII'ATINC;  IN  THK 
FOREIGN  LK.XD.M:  PRoGIJAM  OP 
THE   DEPAR TMP  N  L  OP  STATE 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr  President,  we 
have  in  thf  Ciiainb^'r  at  this  time  some 
visiting  mem'rH" IS  of  the  Senate  of  Tur- 
key We  have  entertained  them  at 
lunch  in  the  Poreign  Relations  Commit- 
tee room  with  members  of  the  Poreign 
Relations  Committee  and  other  Senators. 
These  gentlemen  are  in  the  United  States 
on  a  month's  tour  of  our  country  They 
are  spending  a  few  days  in  Washintrton. 
Then  they  are  going  to  Cape  Kennedy, 
Later  they  are  going  out  to  Missouri. 
Nebraska,  and  California.  They  are 
making  quite  a  tour  of  the  United  States. 

We  all  know  of  the  stanch  friend.^hip 
which  exists  between  Turkey  and  the 
United  States,  and  particularly  how  It 
was  steppi^d  up  with  the  well-known 
Truman  doctrine  back  in  1947 

We  know  of  the  tremendous  aid  Tur- 
key gave  in  the  Korean  conflict,  and  we 
-iiall  always  be  i^'rutcful  to  Turkey  for  its 
Cooperation  tl;eie. 

We  know  of  the  great  strength  that 
Turkey  has  been  in  NATO.  Turkey  is 
our  friend,  and  we  are  Turkey's  friend. 
We  are  delighted  to  have  these  Senauirs. 
representing  that  great  nation,  visit  with 
us  today 

I  shall  now  Introduce  them.  If  I  may 

Senator  Aksu. 

Senator  Bolukbasi. 

Senator  Firat. 

Senator  Hazer. 

Senator  Keplr. 


Senator  Mutlu. 

Senator  Sukiiii 

Senator  Tekm 

Senator  Ulay.    I  Applau.se.  1 

I  cannot  forgo  the  temptation  to  say 
a  few  words  about  Senator  Ulay.  It  has 
been  called  to  our  attention  that  Sena- 
tor Ulay  IS  a  natural  Senator;  that  is 
he  holds  that  position  for  life  provided 
he  do<s  not  join  a  political  partv 

Mr  SALTONSTALL  Mr  Pre.Mdrnt 
will  the  S'liator  yield  for  a  question'' 

Mr.  SPARKMAN      I   yield. 

Mr.  SAI.roN.S'l  ALL  Is  the  Senator 
from  Alabama  sure  that  he  has  pro- 
nounced the  nanir^  of  all  ihe.>e  dustin- 
guished  gentlemen  correctly,  as  if  he 
had  been  in  Turkey  "l* 

Mr  SPARKMAN,  It  i.^  t  l.r  br.-;  Turk- 
ish that  I  have  at  mv  eomniand 

I  told  Senator  Ulay  that  I  thnuLiht  I 
would  be  glad  to  exchange  posit lon.s  with 
him.  Then  he  informed  me  that  he  is 
resigning  from  the  position  of  natural 
Senator  in  order  to  f(^rm  a  political  par- 
ty of  his  own. 

We  are  delighted  to  have  th.ese  di.nin- 
guished  iientlemen  with  us.  and  we  wish 
for  them  a  \frv  fine.  en.Kjyablf.  and 
profitable  ti'ip  throughout  tlie  United 
States      I  .Appiau.^r.  Srnatni-s  ri.^mi;  1 

Mr.  PreMdent .  I  a.vk  unaiunious  con- 
sent that  there  may  be  printed  in  the 
Record  at  this  point  a  brief  biographical 
sketch  of  each  of  our  distmeuished 
visitors 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bio- 
graphical information  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

IUor.R\PHUAL  INHRMATION  ON  THE  TrUKISH 
P^Rt  IAMENT.\RY  DKITGATION.  P,\RTI(IP.*>fTS 
IN     THE     Fi:Rf.ION     hEADEH     PROGRAM     UK    THI 

US    DEPARfMENT  OF  State  in  Washinctc'S, 

DC. 

Cenap  Aksu  (pronounced  Jeh-iiop  Ok- 
sue).  Btirn:  1905  in  Maras.  Marital  statu* 
Married,  and  has  five  clilldren.  Knowledge 
of  languages:  Speaks  both  French  and  Eng- 
ll.'^h  Present  position:  Justice  Party  Sen- 
ator from  Maras  Mr.  Aksu  Is  also  a  lawyer 
Past  p<isUlons:  Career  civil  servant  In  the 
ministry  of  the  Interior.  Formerly  a  Pro- 
vincial  Governor 

Burli.m  Apaydln  ( pronounced  Op-eye- 
din* .  Born  1924  in  Istani^ul  Marital 
status:  Bachelor.  Knowledge  of  languages 
.Spe  iks  French.  Present  p<^i.'ltlon:  New 
Turkey  Party  Deputy  from  Ankara  Pwt 
position:  Served  as  chief  defen.se  attorney 
for  former  Prime  Minister  Adnan  Mfi.dereB 
during  his  trial  after  tlie  coup  ut  May  27 
1960 

Osman  Bolukhasl  i  pronounced  Bo-luke- 
bfti'hli  Burn  1913  In  Haclbekt  is  !n  centra! 
Turkey.  Marital  status  M.irrltxl  Knowl- 
edare  of  languages:  Speaks  French  Present 
position:  Deputy  from  Ankara  and  Frpsl- 
dent-General  of  the  Nation  Party  Part 
p«j6lllons  Has  been  ac'.lvf  In  politics  for 
many  years.  Acadenui-  tr.iliilnir;  Studied 
mitCiematlcs  In  a  university  in  France 

Ahmet  P'lrat  i  pronMunrcil  Fur-oti.  Born 
1913  Knowledge  of  languages:  Speaks  no 
foreign  langu.'.ge.  Present  position:  Repub- 
lican Peoples  Party  Deputy  from  Malatya. 
wh'ch  is  m  eastern  Turkey  Past  ptislttnns 
Mr  Firat  Is  a  Journalist  and  has  been  en- 
^Kited  In  politics  for  several  year.s 

Mehmet  Hazer  i  pronounced  Ha-zair) 
Born  I9I7  in  Kars.  which  Is  In  northe.iifitern 
Turkey  near  tlie  .Soviet  frontier.  MarltAl 
status  Married,  and  lias  one  child  Knowl- 
edge of  Iftngu.iges  Speaks  French  Present 
position:   Republican  Peoples  Party  Senator 
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fr,im  Kars  Mr  Hazer  is  also  a  lawyer.  Past 
^ulon  Hiis  been  engaged  in  Republican 
Kople^  P.irty  pontics  for  several  years^ 

Mustala  Keplr  (pronounced  Kay-peer). 
B,rn  1915  m  Yozgat.  which  is  in  central 
Turkey  Marital  status:  Married  and  has 
-nVee  children.  Knowledge  of  languages: 
s'reaki  no  fi>relgn  language.  Present  poei- 
;'  Republican  Peasants  Nation  Party 
'ofvuiy  fn.m  Yuzk'at.  Past  positions:  Por- 
nierly  a  career  Army  officer,  and  retired  as  a 

Ibrihim  Tfkiii  (pronounced  Tay-keen). 
Mttritftl  status  Bachelor.  Knowledge  of 
aneuages  Speaks  German  (studied  In  Ger- 
"vmvi  Present  poeltlon:  Justice  Party 
Deputy  from  Atlana  in  southern  Turkey. 
Member  of  the  administrative  board  which 
':,,miuiates  the  policies  of  his  party.  Mr. 
Tekm  IS  uis.i  a  farmer  and  a  lawyer. 

SUkl  l".-<\  (prunounced  Oo-Iye).  Knowl- 
eSge  of  l.mguages.  Speaks  French  and 
Arabic  Present  position:  Mr.  Ulay  is  a 
natur.U"  Senator;  1  e  ,  he  holds  the  position 
fjr  Itfe  pri'Vided  that  he  does  not  Join  a 
political  party  Past  positions:  Comman- 
dant of  the  Military  Academy  and  a  member 
.f  the  O^mmlttee  of  National  Union  at  the 
time  of  the  May  27,  1960,  coup.  Retired 
from  the  Army,  a.s  a  major  general,  in  1960. 
.served  lU)  .MuUbter  uf  Communications  In 
1960  61 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  ask  unanimous 
con.sent  that  the  Senate  may  take  a  re- 
cess, subject  to  the  call  of  the  Chair,  so 
that  Senators  may  meet  these  dis- 
tinguished visitors. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 

at  2  o'clock  and  47  minutes  p.m.)  took 

a  rt^ess  subject  to  the  call  of  the  Chair. 

On  the  expiration  of  the  recess  (at  2 
o  clock  and  49  minutes  p,m.)  the  Senate 
rea.s.'^embled  and  was  called  to  order  by 
the  Presidinp  Officer  i  Mr.  Ribicoff  in  the 
chair  I . 
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MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  mes.sage  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
.-.tMUativcs.  by  Mr.  Hackney,  one  of  its 
leadintT  clerks,  announced  that  the 
Hou.^e  had  agreed  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  to  each  of  the  following  bills 
of  the  Hou.se: 

H  R  4732  An  act  to  change  the  name  of 
the  US  Olympic  ,^ss»)clatlon  to  the  U.S. 
Olympic  Committee:  and 

H  ti  89.54  .^n  act  to  iunend  section  409  of 
lUle  37  United  States  Code,  to  authorize 
the  tran.sp<irtHitlon  of  house  trailers  and 
mobile  dwellings  of  members  of  the  uni- 
'.  >rmed  .'services  withm  tlie  continental 
fnited  St;ites.  within  Alaska,  or  between  the 
ontlncntal  United  States  and  Alaska,  and 
for  other  purposes. 

The  me.s.saf;c  also  annoimccd  that  the 
House  liad  aj^reed  to  the  amendments  of 
the  Senate  to  the  joint  resolution  (H.J. 
Re.s.  6.^8'  authorizing  and  requesting 
the  President  to  proclaim  1964  as  "See 
.^.merica  Year,  '  and  for  other  purposes. 


ENROLLED  BILLS  SIGNED 

The  me.s.sai^e  further  announced  that 
the  SiK'aker  iiad  affixed  his  signature  to 
the  following  enrolled  bills,  and  they 
were  .sunied  by  the  Acting  President  pro 
tempore: 

H  H  H2  .^n  art  to  amend  the  Merchant 
M.u-lne  Act.  1936,  in  order  to  provide  for  the 
re.r!.ivir,seiiieni  of  cert. on  vessel  construction 
expenses; 


HJl.  2262.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Catalina 
Properties,  Inc.;  and 

H.R.  10532.  An  act  making  appropriations 
for  the  Treasury  and  Post  Office  Depart- 
ments, the  Executive  Office  of  the  President, 
and  certain  Independent  agencies  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1965,  and  for 
other  purposes. 


CX- 
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DEPARTMENT   OF   DEFENSE 
APPROPRIATIONS,   1965 

The  Senate  resumed  the  considera- 
tion of  the  bill  (H.R.  10939)  making  ap- 
propriations for  the  Department  of  De- 
fense for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1965,  and  for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE  obtained  the  floor. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  yield  to  me 
briefly?  The  Senator  from  Georgia  sug- 
gested that  there  be  a  quorum  call  before 
proceeding  further. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  I  may  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quoriun,  without  losing  my  right  to 
the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  suggest  the  ab- 
sence of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
RiBicoFF  in  the  chair) .  Without  objec- 
tion, it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I  call 
up  my  amendment  No.  1150,  and  ask  that 
it  be  read. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

On  page  21,  line  24,  strike  "$3,112,000,000" 
and  substitute  "$3,065,000,000". 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  this 
amendment  would  delete  $47  million  and 
leave  $5  million  for  the  follow-on 
bomber.  This  is  exactly  the  amount  the 
Deimrtment  of  Defense  requested  and 
the  amount  the  President  requested.  It 
is  the  amotmt,  as  I  am  about  to  indi- 
cate, that  they  say  is  all  that,  under  the 
circumstances  at  this  time,  can  be  sen- 
sibly used. 

Before  I  discuss  the  substance  of  my 
amendment,  I  should  like  to  make  it 
clear  that  I  think  the  Appropriations 
Committee,  especially  the  Senator  from 
Georgia  [Mr.  Russell]  and  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Saltonstall], 
has  done  a  superlative  job  on  the  bill. 
We  have  before  us  what  is  by  far  the 
largest  appropriation  bill  that  comes  be- 
fore the  Senate.  Everything  else  in  the 
coimtry  depends  upon  our  defense. 
Whatever  the  cost,  our  defense  must  be 
adequate. 

The  Department  of  Defense  appropria- 
tion bill  is  3  percent  under  what  it  was 
for  fiscal  1964.  That  amounts  to  a  sub- 
stantial cut  of  $1.5  billion.  It  is  $696 
million  under  the  amotmt  the  Presi(ient 
requested.  So  it  is  a  tight  budget  in  that 
sense.    It  should  be  kept  in  mind  that 


this  reduction  is  in  addition  to  a  reduc- 
tion made  by  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
of  $1.7  billion  for  the  Army,  $3.2  billion 
for  the  Navy,  $4.3  billion  for  the  Air 
Force,  and  $140  million  for  defense  agen- 
cies, or  a  total  reduction  of  $9.3  billion 
below  what  the  defense  agencies  and  the 
services  requested. 

At  the  same  time,  we  should  appreci- 
ate what  our  budgets  in  the  past  have 
done  for  us  and  what  the  present  budget 
will  do  for  us.  The  Secretary  of  De- 
fense has  pointed  out  that  in  the  past 
3'2  years  there  has  been  a  150-percent 
increase  in  the  number  of  nuclear  wea- 
pons available  in  the  Strategic  Alert 
Force.  Think  of  it,  Mr.  President;  a  150- 
percent  increase  in  31/2  years.  This  is 
a  great  increase  for  our  most  effective 
deterrent. 

There  has  been  a  45-percent  increase — 
almost  half  again  as  much — in  our  com- 
bat ready  Army  offense ;  a  44 -percent  in- 
crease in  the  number  of  tactical  fighter 
squadrons;  a  60-percent  increase  in  the 
tactical  nuclear  forces  deployed  in 
Western  Europe;  and  a  7 5 -percent  in- 
crease in  airlift  capability.  The  biggest 
improvement  is  for  counterinsurgency 
forces,  and  there  has  been  an  800-percent 
increase  in  this  area  over  a  year  ago. 
There  has  been  a  100-percent  increase  in 
ship  construction  and  conversion. 

So  while  the  budget  for  the  coming 
year  has  been  reduced,  we  have  greatly 
improved  the  effectiveness  of  the  Army, 
Navy,  and  Air  Force,  by  far  the  most 
powerful  Armed  Forces  this  Nation  has 
had  in  its  history,  or  that  any  nation  in 
the  world  has  ever  had. 

My  amendment  relates  to  $47  million 
that  the  administration  did  not  request 
for  the  foUowon  bomber.  It  provides 
every  nickel  that  the  Department  re- 
quested for  the  bomber. 

The  Senate  has  had  similar  experi- 
ences in  connection  with  other  appro- 
priation bills.  I  recall  that  in  1961  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  indicated  that  he 
did  not  want  an  additional  wing  of  B-52 
bombers,  which  would  have  cost  $530 
million.  I  offered  an  amendment  to 
strike  out  that  item.  The  amendment 
was  not  successful.  However,  the  Sec- 
retary of  Defense  did  not  spend  that 
money.  It  seems  to  me  that  on  the  basis 
of  the  experience  we  have  had  since 
that  time,  the  Secretary  of  Defense  was 
wise  not  to  spend  the  money  for  addi- 
tional bombers  of  a  type  that  was  at  that 
time  10  years  old  and  that  would  not  be 
produced  until  they  w-ere  ready  to  go 
into  mothballs.  That  bomber  rapidly 
became  obsolete.  It  was  a  subsonic 
bombe/. 

Subsequently  there  was  a  battle  over 
the  B-70  bomber.  At  that  time  the  Sec- 
retary of  Defense  said  there  was  no  need 
to  appropriate  the  hundreds  of  millions 
of  dollars  pror>osed  by  the  House  and 
Senate.  Once  again,  the  Secretary  of 
Defense  did  not  spend  the  money.  I 
doubt  whether  anybody  now  feels  that 
that  money  should  have  been  spent.  On 
the  basis  of  the  history  of  events,  the  ex- 
cellent judgment  of  the  Secretary  of 
Defense  has  been  corroborated. 

The  case  against  forcing  an  additional 
$47  million  on  defense  for  the  foUowon 
bomber  seems  to  be  especially  strong, 
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because  It  haa  not  been  discovered  what 
the  bomber  would  do,  or  how  it  would 
be  used  although  the  Senate  Appropria- 
tions Committee  is  pressing  to  spend  it. 
We  do  not  know  the  degree  to  which  It 
could  survive  enemy  attack.  We  do  not 
know  the  degree  to  which  it  could  pene- 
trate the  enemy's  defense  It  is  true  that 
we  cannot  get  definitive  answers  with- 
out spending  money;  but  with  $5  million 
we  could  get  the  kind  of  answers  Ui 
satisfy  the  Secretary  of  Defense,  a  man 
who  does  not  take  liRhtly  his  responsi- 
bility for  a  budget  to  provide  the  strong- 
est defense  in  the  world;  and  to  date 
he  has  not  been  satisfied  of  the  desir- 
ability of  the  follow -on  t)omber. 

The  House  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions gave  this  item  serious  considera- 
tion. While  a  majority  of  the  members 
approved  it,  a  discnmmatinpr  minority 
of  the  members  of  the  House  Committee 
on  Appropriations  filed  minority  views. 
I  should  like  to  read  briefly  from  those 
views,  in  which  a  minority  of  members  of 
the  committee  Indicated  why  they  felt 
that  additional  money  for  follow-on 
bombers  would   be   unwise      They  .say: 

Three  stages  are  involved  in  the  develop- 
ment at  any  new  aircraft  the  conceptual 
stage — 

When  It  Is  conceived — 
the    deflnltlon    stage,    and    the    acquisition 
stage.     The  follow-on  bomber  la  still  in  the 
Qrat  of  these  three  stages — 

Or  the  conceptual  stage. 

The  follow-on  bomber  concept  Is  pending 
before  the  Secretary  of  the  Air  Torce,  who 
advised  the  coounlttee  that  he  still  had 
some  unanswered  questions  about  this 
concept. 

The  Air  Force  testified  that  the  concept 
was  expected  to  be  forwarded  sometime  next 
month  to  the  Secretary  of  Defense  Even 
If  the  Defense  Department  approves  the  con- 
cept— which  Is  by  no  means  certain — the 
deflnltlon  phase  would  then  follow,  to  work 
out  specific  details  of  the  new  aircraft,  what 
It  Is  to  do,  and  how  it  is  to  do  It  General 
LeMay  blsiseLf  testified  that  It  would  take  a 
year  to  a  year  and  a  half  once  the  concept 
had  been  approved,  for  the  definition  stage 
to  be  completed. 

Oeneral  LeMay  s  testimony  would  in- 
dicate that  the  conceptual  stage  Is  de- 
fined as  a  stage  requiring  $5  million;  this 
seems  to  be  in  accordance  with  the  best 
judgment  of  the  members  of  the  House 
Appropriations  Committee.  It  seems  to 
make  sense  to  me.  The  testimony  of 
Oeneral  LeMay  specified  that  It  would 
take  a  year  and  a  half  after  the  bomber 
had  been  conceived  or  determined  before 
they  would  be  ready  to  proceed  with  the 
definition  stage,  which  would  require 
more  money.  All  this  would  clearly  in- 
dicate that  the  $5  million  is  adequate. 

In  other  words,  at  this  statue  the  Air  Force 
Itself  doeant  yet  know  exactly  what  it  wants 
for  an  FOB.  The  15  million  which  the  Air 
Force  requested  from  the  Resestrch  and  De- 
velopment Subcommittee  was  intended  to 
provide  answers  to  Just  these  questions  as 
the  FOB  moves  into  Its  deflnltlon  stage 
Frankly.  It  is  not  at  lU  f-'.ear  to  us  Just 
what  the  962  million  is  to  be  spent  f'>r.  and 
there  Is  nothing;  in  either  the  committee 
report  or  the  testimony  to  answer  this  ques- 
tion. Presumably  the  money  la  to  be  u-sed 
to  develop  and  acquire  Inng;  leadtlm*'  Items 
In    avionics    and    engines       But    we    find    It 


hard  to  see  how  funds  could  be  wisely  or 
economically  spent  on  supporllnK  equipment 
for  an  aircraft  whoae  full  conhguratlon  and 
mission   have   not  yet   been   clearly  defined. 

Indeed,  the  expenditure  of  funds  on  weap- 
ons systems  which  have  nnt  yet  been  clearly 
defined  has  been  one  of  the  n:aJor  sources  of 
waste  in  the  D-'ptirtment  >  >r  I>fense.  as  such 
proKrams  a^  Dyna-Soar  and  T>'pli"n  Illus- 
trate Having  already  spent  113  billion 
on  the  B-7U  syst<?m  in  somewhat  similar 
circumstances,  we  believe  we  should  not  risk 
a  repetition  'f  this  fistly  experience  with 
two  new  aircraft  barely  out  of  the  conceptual 
stage  We  simply  cannot  believe  that  any- 
thing useful  In  strengtheniiig  our  Nation's 
defense  can  be  achieved  merely  because 
Somebody  directs  the  expenditure  of  money, 
without  knowing  either  where  or  h<iw  It  Is 
<oirig  to  he  spent  In  the  case  ')f  the  FOB, 
)ne  searches  the  committee  record  In  vain 
fur   any   answer   to   these  questions 

The  Secretary  of  Dt^fense  ha-s  bf^en  rec- 
ot^nlzed  bv  maiiv  a.s  one  of  the  mcxst 
competent  Cabinet  officers  we  have  had 
In  many  years  He  has  appeared  tx-fore 
the  Armed  Services  Committee  without 
the  benefit  of  assLstants.  without  refer- 
nni;  to  notes,  and  ha.s  iinswered  tht"  most 
complex  and  probing'  questions  for  6,  7, 
and  8  hours  without  relief  He  under- 
stands his  IX'partment  as  perhaps  no 
other  man  in  histor\'  ever  has  His 
heart  Ls  .set  on  developing  as  stroiu!  a 
I>fen.se  Establishment  as  he  possibly 
can 

When  this  authorization  was  t>efore  the 
Senate,  the  Secretary  of  Defense  wrote 
my  colIeaRiie.  the  Stmattir  from  Wis- 
consin   Mr  Nelson  1 ,  as  follows: 

I  believe  the  $.'i  million  programed  In  the 
V.sh'a:  year  1  i*f)4  budget  submission  presently 
before  the  Congress  for  foUow-on  tximljer 
studies  Is  all  that  Is  now  Justified  and  that 
funding  of  a  new  develtipment  program  Is 
premature  at   this  time 

Then  he  said  this: 

Should  the  .Mr  Force  provide  a  satisfac- 
tory roncept  of  operatl<5n  and  a  convincing 
comparison  of  both  their  pro{^x>sed  aircraft 
with  available  alternatives  and  should  the 
s;)ecinc  plan  for  development  t>f  submitted, 
which  has  not  been  done.  I  would  be  will- 
ing to  consider  reallocating  funds  for  that 
purpose 

I  At  thLs  point  Mr  Cannon  took  the 
chair  as  Presiding  Officer  > 

Mr.  PROXMIRK  Mr  President,  what 
Is  wrong  with  that'  The  Air  Force 
.should  come  forward  with  a  specific  pro- 
poiial.  and  .say  what  it  wishes  the  $47 
million  for,  if  it  has  a  preliminary  con- 
ception of  why  It  wishes  it.  If  any  Sen- 
ator were  in  the  position  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  DeferLse,  he  would  take  that  same 
position.  I  am  askltii;  the  Senate  to 
support  my  amendment  by  taking  the 
.same  prudent  and  WLse  fxisltion  a.s  the 
Secrt'tarv  of  Defense 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Wi.scoivsin  yield  ' 

Mr  PROXMIRE  I  am  «lad  to  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma 

Mr  MONKONKY  I  thank  the  Sen- 
ator for  yielding  to  me 

Does  the  Senator  ff-el  that  we  should 
delay  another  year  before  we  betjin  to 
put  blueprints  together  to  find  out  what 
kind  of  desli,'n  modern  aeronautical 
technolok-'y  can  develop''  Surely  the 
Senator  knows  thai  the  B-47.  one  of  our 
mainline  l>)mbers.  Is  belnv:   pha.s(>d  out. 


After  this  year,  few  will  be  in  the  bombs 
fleet.  The  Senator  knows  that  by  lyM 
we  may  have  no  B-52's  left,  and  yjl 
few  B-57's.  •  ^ 

The  other  day  I  asked  the  Secretary 
of  the  Air  Force  about  the  statui^ 
tlie  B-52  and  the  progress  on  the  foU 
low-on  bomber;  and  he  stated  to  me  in 
answer  to  my  question  that  if  the  full 
amount  recommended  by  the  distln- 
L,'uished  chairman  of  the  Armed  Sen- 
ices  Defense  Appropriation  Subcommit- 
tee were  made  available  now,  we  would 
not  have  a  sin(.;le  B-52  follow-on  aircraft 
in  1970 

That  would  leave  the  I'nited  States 
without  any  manned  piloted  bombers  of 
lon«-rant,'e  strategic  capability,  a  con- 
dition which  we  should  avoid. 

For  the  life  of  me.  I  cannot  see  why 
the  Senator  would  like  to  cut  down  to 
$,5  million  the  fundinji  for  development 
of  an  airplane  which  we  must  have  if  we 
intend  to  rely  on  the  piloted  strategic 
bomber.  We  must  get  busy  on  theae 
planes  now  They  do  not  grow  over- 
nipht.  A  long  leadtime  is  required,  and 
much  planning,  research,  and  develop- 
ment.  We  are  spending  more  than  $3 
billion  on  research  and  development  no* 
in  the  Air  F'orce:  and  a  great  deal  of  that 
IS  listed  for  various  types  of  aircraft. 
Yet  none  of  it  appears  to  be  half  as  la- 
tKjrtant  as  the  follow-on  bomber  for  the 
strategic  air  command  mission. 

If  the  Senator  wishes  to  rely  solely  on 
missiles  in  their  silos,  he  is  privileged  to 
do  so  If  he  wishes  to  have  an  alter- 
native which  might  avoid  a  missile  war 
by  having  airpower  with  long-range  ca- 
pacity in  being  he  should  be  willing  to 
risk — as  all  officials,  in  their  conversa- 
tions, are  willing  to  risk — an  investment 
of  some  $52  million  to  get  the  blueprlnti 
so  that  eventually  we  can  have  a  pro- 
totype flying.  Then  we  can  evaluate  tU 
efficiency  and  reliability 

I  believe  that  the  Senator's  amend- 
ment Ls  a  dangerous  amendment,  in  the 
light  of  the  other  needs  we  are  meeting— 
for  example,  the  $3  billion  In  research 
and  development.  If  the  Senator  will 
turn  to  page  37  of  the  rep>ort,  he  will 
find  much  of  the  work  we  are  doing  is  on 
airpower  which  we  need — such  as  train- 
ing aircraft,  such  as  the  C-141  cargo 
plane,  for  which  I  have  campaigned  so 
long,  and  for  short-range  fighters,  and 
for  the  TFTC.  This  Is  about  the  limit 
of  the  aircraft  procurement,  and  we 
shall  find  that  re.search  exixMiditure* 
will  be  devoted  practically  exclusively  to 
these  types  of  planes. 

Our  only  hop<\  according  to  most  of 
the  testimony,  would  be  to  Ket  busy  now. 
It  Is  later  than  we  think  We  must  try 
to  maint.iin  a  reasonable  .semblance  of 
airpouor.  uith  lon^-rank'e  strategic 
b  imtH'rs  They  must  be  designed,  built, 
tested,  and  u.scd  by  the  Air  Force  before 
we  shall  have  the  comfortable  strength 
we  ahvnvs  enjoyed  in  yeiirs  past 

Mr  PROXMIRE  With  9.^  percent  of 
what  the  Sen.ilor  has  just  stated.  I  atnre 
I  agree  that  we  shouUi  pre.s.>  as  hanl 
and  c  instructively  us  we  can  for  » 
miinned  b  imber  I  see  n'^thin;^  wrong 
vith  troing  ahead  with  th.-^.t  as  rapldlj 
a.s  |.»n.ssib'e.  The  Senr>t  jr  is  c-rrect  Wf 
m:>y  have  a  gap  In  ou""  Defcn.-^e  Estab- 
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,.  K«»nt  bv  reason  of  not  having  up-to-  development  only  the  cost  of  one  or  two 
SSTmanned  bombers  operating  by  1970.  planes  today.  So  I  think  it  is  time  to  get 
but  I  believe  that  the  S^ffta^yof^De  '  '         ' 


fpnse  Is  completely  correct  In  saying  that 
he  wishes  to  know  what  kind  of  bombera 
the  Air  Force  wishes.  He  wishes  a  clear 
conception  before  he  goes  ahead  and 
spends  an  additional  $47  mUllon.  That 
is  a  reasonable  position. 

I  am  not  saying— although  I  believe 
a  good  argument  can  be  made  for  this 
position— that  if  we  appropriate  more 
than  $3  billion  for  research  and  develop- 
ment for  the  Air  Force,  and  if  the 
manned  bomber  in  competition  with  mis- 
siles or  with  the  other  weapons  designed 
to  do  a  similar  job.  cannot  fulfill  its  mis- 
sion as  well  as  other  weapons  then  we 
should  not  build  manned  bombers. 

The  argument  could  be  made  that  the 
manned  bomber  on  this  basis  should  not 
be  built,  perhaps,  but  I  am  not  making 
thill  argument.  I  am  saying  that,  before 
vne  build  a  manned  bomber,  we  should 
have  a  clear  conception  of  where  the 
money  Is  going  and  why.  We  should 
know  why  we  are  spending  It. 

Mr  MONRONEY.  In  the  job  of  de- 
signing a  Jong-range  bomber,  no  one 
holds  a  magic  key.  No  one  can  say,  "I 
am  going  to  design  a  supersonic  bomber 
that  will  do  everything  I  desire." 

The  concept  Is  well  known  as  to  the 
type  bombers  needed  by  the  men  who 
are  charged  with  maintaining  the  strik- 
ing power  of  the  Strategic  Air  Command. 
They  need  a  more  versatile  bomber.  The 
B-52  Is  no  longer  up  to  date,  in  light  of 
radar-controlled  defenses.  Therefore, 
we  mu.st  have  a  different  type  bomber. 
We  must  have  one  that  can  approach  at 
low  level  under  the  radar  screen.  But 
we  are  not  going  to  get  It  off  the  dime 
store  shelves.  We  cannot  walk  into  J.  C. 
Penney  s  and  buy  a  strategic  aircraft  of 
long-range  dimensions.  I  expect  we 
shall  have  to  design  not  one.  but  perhaps 
three  aircraft  to  obtain  the  kind  of  air- 
craft that  we  want.  That  is  what  has 
been  done  in  the  developing  of  the  great 
planes  of  the  past.  I  expect  it  will  have 
to  be  done  in  the  future. 

I  fail  to  see  how  we  could  have  spent 
billions  of  dollars  for  the  development  of 
aircraft  in  the  past,  and  then  refuse  to 
appropriate  $52  million  to  gain  1  year, 
at  least,  of  time  within  which  to  provide 
the  Strategic  Air  Command  with  a  mod- 
ern plane  The  B-52  that  we  must  rely 
on  until  1970.  when  it  will  be  dead  and 
burled,  was  laid  down  at  least  15  years 
ago.  I  am  sure — although  I  do  not 
know — that  the  Russians  have  a  long- 
range  bomber.  They  would  be  foolish  If 
they  did  not. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  The  Air  Force  does 
not  know  where  they  are  going  to  spend 
the  money. 

Mr  MONRONEY.  They  are  not  going 
to  spend  the  money.  But  they  must  de- 
velop an  airplane.  They  are  asking  for 
$52  million  with  which  to  develop  an 
airplane.  This  may  not  be  the  one  we 
want  The  Senator  is  talking  about  bil- 
lions of  dollars  that  have  been  spent  on 
some  of  these  space  failures.  I  am  talk- 
ing about  an  aircraft,  one  airplane  of 
the  long-range  bomber  type.  The  B-57 
cost  $27  million  in  production,  and  we 
are  going  to  be  able  to  spend  for  this 


on  with  this.  We  cannot  buy  time.  We 
have  to  put  this  aircraft  on  paper  and 
have  it  analyzed.  We  then  have  to  start 
a  prototype  development  and  get  some- 
thing to  give  to  the  brave  men  who  fly 
for  SAC.  We  must  put  them  in  some- 
thing that  will  give  them  a  chance  to 
survive.  It  is  the  kind  of  mission  that 
can  only  be  accomplished  with  a  special 
type  of  aircraft. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  One  of  the  reasons 
that  we  are  able  to  have  the  kind  of 
supremely  powerful  Air  Force  we  have 
now,  at  the  relatively  low  cost — it  is  rel- 
atively lower  this  year  than  last  year; 
it  is  not  as  high  as  it  might  have  been 
otherwise — is  because  the  Secretary  of 
Defense  has  insisted  on  a  new  concept, 
and  a  very  effective  concept  of  putting 
the  Armed  Forces  on  notice  that  they 
have  to  prove  their  weapons  before  they 
are  approved.  They  have  to  show  that 
their  weapons  will  do  the  job.  They  have 
to  show  that  one  weaE>on  is  better  than 
another.  They  must  show  that  the  mis- 
sion can  be  accomplished,  and  that  it  can 
be  accomplished  more  efficiently  one  way 
than  another. 

This  revolutionary  notion  that  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  has  is  bound  to 
clash  under  ordinary  circumstances  with 
the  opinions  held  by  others.  The  Sec- 
retary of  Def  erise  has  not  done  what  was 
done  In  the  past.  McNamara  has  re- 
quired proof  in  depth.  The  result  is  that 
we  have  a  far  more  powerful  Air  Force 
than  we  have  ever  had. 

The  Secretary  is  not  taking  a  pxisition 
against  the  plane  that  will  cost  billions 
of  dollars  before  it  is  developed.  But  he 
is  saying  that  before  we  make  a  com- 
mitment that  will  eventually  result  in 
spending  literally  billions  of  dollars  on 
tiiis  particular  plane,  we  want  to  know 
why  and  for  what  we  are  spending  the 
money. 

I  submit  that  no  businessman  or  ad- 
ministrator would  spend  money  under 
any  such  circumstances  unless  he  knew 
exactly  why  he  was  spending  the  money 
and  where  It  was  going. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.    I  yield. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Mr.  President, 
may  I  respectfully  say  to  my  colleague 
from  Wisconsin,  who  is  a  member  of  the 
Appropriations  Committee — and  I  have 
been  on  that  committee  now  for  a  num- 
ber of  years — that  in  99  percent  of  the 
cases  that  come  before  us,  on  the  ques- 
tion of  research  and  development, 
whether  we  should  go  forward  in  this  or 
in  that,  the  military  have  agreed  in  the 
end  with  the  civilian  who  is  in  charge. 

We  have  had  several  Instances  where 
the  military  and  the  civilian  in  charge 
do  not  agree.  And  in  the  development  of 
missiles  versus  airplanes.  General  LeMay 
and  Secretary  McNamara  have  not 
agreed.  General  LeMay  has  testified 
very  frankly  that  he  believes  we  should 
go  forward  with  the  manned  aircraft 
and  not  rely  more  on  the  missiles.  The 
Secretary  of  Defense  on  the  other  hand 
said  that  the  missiles  are  developed  and 
we  do  not  need  any  manned  strategic 
bomber. 


As  I  say,  I  have  been  on  the  committee 
for  a  number  of  years.  In  cases  in  which 
we  as  Members  of  Congress,  are  charged 
with  the  responsibility  to  appropriate 
money,  I  would  rather  in  an  instance 
where  there  is  a  difference  of  opinion 
between  two  experts — one  a  civilian,  and 
one  a  military  leader,  the  head  of  the 
Air  Force — put  the  money  in,  and  then 
leave  it  to  them  to  argue  out  as 
to  whether  the  money  should  be  spent  or 
not  be  spent,  rather  than  to  take  the 
responsibility,  as  a  man  charged  with  the 
appropriating  power,  to  say  that  one 
man  is  right. 

We  have  neither  the  knowledge  nor 
the  ability  to  get  the  knowledge  that  they 
have.  In  instances  where  there  are  dif- 
ferences of  opinion,  I  have  always  acted 
on  the  principle  that  we  ought  to  appro- 
priate the  money.  Then,  if  they  do  not 
want  to  spend  it,  that  is  their  responsi- 
bility. But  we  have  to  carry  out  our 
responsibility.  That  was  true  with  Pres- 
ident Truman  and  the  B-26  bomber. 
That  was^ue  with  President  Eisenhow- 
er antTThe  Marines.  It  is  equally  true 
now  with  Mr.  McNamara  and  General 
LeMay.  I  would  rather  as  a  lasrman, 
tminformed  on  the  technicalities,  mere- 
ly give  them  the  money,  than  decide 
whether  it  should  or  should  not  be  used. 

That  is  quite  different  from  O.  &  M., 
the  operation  of  a  camp,  the  payment 
of  personnel,  the  purchase  of  food,  or  the 
upkeep  of  any  of  the  Navy,  ships,  and  so 
on.  In  an  instance  like  that,  we  can 
have  a  distinct  knowledge.  We  would 
then  have  some  idea  of  what  we  can 
do.  In  the  development  of  a  supersonic 
bomber,  as  to  whether  it  is  wise  cr  not. 
or  the  Minuteman  missile,  or  the  super- 
sonic bomber,  I  am  not  an  expert.  I  do 
not  believe  even  the  Senator  from  Geor- 
gia— who  has  had  more  experience  on 
this  than  anyone  else — is  expert. 

Therefore,  let  us  give  them  the  money. 
If  they  do  not  want  to  spend  it,  we  have 
done  our  job  in  the  appropriation  of  the 
funds. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  thank  the  Sena- 
tor from  Massachusetts.  I  would  like 
to  point  out  that  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment appropriation  requests  have  been 
reduced  for  the  coming  budget  from 
what  the  armed  services  asked  the  Sec- 
retary to  approve.  The  amount  of  the 
cut  in  the  case  of  the  Army  was  $1.7 
billion.  In  the  case  of  the  Navy,  it  was 
$3.2  billion.  In  the  case  of  the  Air  Force 
it  was  $4.3  billion.  The  Appropriation 
Committee  sided  with  the  civilian  heads 
and  against  the  military  in  all  these 
cases.  The  committee  has  also  taken  the 
position  that  the  Navy,  the  Department 
of  Defense,  and  the  President  are  wrong 
in  asking  millions  of  dollars  for  the  roll- 
on,  roll-off  ship.  I  think  this  was  a  cor- 
rect, courageous,  and  sensible  decision. 
Saying  no  to  military  experts  Is  not  easy. 
But  this  is  our  responsibility.  We  were 
elected.     They  were  not. 

The  Senator  from  Massachusetts  has 
an  appealing  point.  But  I  think  that  we 
have  as  President  today  a  man,  who,  if 
he  is  competent  in  any  field — and  I  think 
he  is  competent  in  all  fields — is  certainly 
competent  In  the  field  of  defense.  He 
served  in  the  House  and  in  the  Senate. 
He  was  a  star  member  of  the  Committee 
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on  Armed  Services.  He  was  chairman  of 
the  Preparedness  Subcommittee.  If  we 
have  ever  had  a  capable  Secretary  of  De- 
fense, Robert  McNamara  is  the  man. 

When  we  have  a  clash  between  the 
htad  of  the  Air  Force,  who  has  an  ob- 
vious ax  to  grmd.  because  he  wants 
more  for  his  Air  Force,  and  the  Secretary 
of  Defense,  I  believe  the  Senate  should 
place  its  trust  in  the  President  of  the 
United  States  and  in  the  Secretary  of 
Defense.  I  yield  to  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President.  I  thank 
the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  I  may  say 
that  I  am  somewhat  disturbed  by  the 
position  that  has  been  taken  by  my  good 
friend  from  Massachusetts  in  his  col- 
loquy with  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin. 
His  position  seems  to  be  that  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations  is  not  compe- 
tent to  pass  on  a  dispute  betw  een  the  Sec- 
retary of  Defense  and  the  Chief  of  the 
Air  Force,  as  to  whether  a  particular 
bomber  should  or  should  not  be  built. 

I  am  sure  that  the  Senator  from  Wis- 
cousln  knows  that  the  Preamble  of  the 
Constitution  calls  for  the  Congress  to 
provide  for  the  common  defense.  Article 
I,  section  8,  of  the  Constitution  author- 
izes the  Congress  to  raise  and  support 
armies  and  to  provide  and  maintain  a 
navy.  The  progress  of  time  has  resulted, 
I  believe.  In  an  extension  of  the  Consti- 
tution, so  that  the  Congress  generally  is 
believed  to  have  the  power  to  rai.se  and 
support  an  air  force.  That  is  a  con- 
gressional power. 

I  wonder  if  the  Senator  from  Wl.scon- 
sin  does  not  agree  with  me  that  that 
provision  requires  some  responsibility  on 
the  part  of  the  Senate— primary  respon- 
sibility on  the  part  of  tht-  .Appropriations 
Committee,  of  which  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  Is  a  new  and  valuable  mem- 
ber— to  come  to  a  decision  as  to  whether 
this  particular  bomber  should  or  should 
not  be  built. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  The  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  is  absolutely  correct  on 
two  scores: 

First,  he  is  correct  on  the  constitu- 
tional score,  which  I  believe  is  an  ex- 
cellent point  that  frankly  had  not  oc- 
curred to  me.    I  think  that  is  ver>-  clear. 

Second,  he  is  aLso  correct  on  the  ba.sic 
and  important  civilian  control  of  our 
Armed  Forces.  After  all.  if  that  i.^;  to 
mean  anything  it  means  that  the  Con- 
gress shall  make  the  decision  it.self  in 
conjunction  with  the  President  and  the 
civilian  appointed— the  Secretary  of  de- 
fense— and  not  delegate  that  respon.sl- 
bility  to  the  Army,  Navy,  or  Air  Force. 
although  there  is  great  confidence  in 
them,  and  their  judtrment  should  be 
given  very  great  weight. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Is  it  not  clear  that  the 
President  of  the  United  States  is  also 
Commander  in  Chief  of  the  Armed 
Forces,  and  that  his  views  as  to  the  ap- 
propriations necessary  to  raise  and  sup- 
port armies,  navies,  and  ^ir  forces  .should 
be  entitled  to  the  greatest  possible  con- 
sideration and  respect  by  the  legislature. 
which  controls  the  purse  strings,  and 
which,  in  my  opinion,  has  a  clear  respon- 
sibility not  to  appropriate  one  cent 
of  money  for  any  purpose,  whether  it  Is 


defense  or  anythinK  else,  which  is  not 
clearly  in  tlie  national  interest? 

.Mr  PROXMIRE     Yes.  indeed. 

Mr  CI_ARK  As  I  under.stand.  in  this 
particular  situation  the  Commander  m 
Chief  of  our  Armed  Forces  was  repre- 
sented before  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee by  tilt-  Se^-retary  of  Dt-fense  as  his 
deputy  in  seeking  appropriations  tor  the 
armed  .services  for  the  cummg  fiscal 
vear     Is  that  not  correct? 

Mr  PROXMIRE  That  is  correct  I 
believe  that  anyone  who  has  ob.served 
Secretary  McNamara  and  Pre.sident 
John.son  knows  that  President  John.son 
has  the  greatest  admiration  for  and  faith 
in  the  ability  and  judgment  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  Defense.  While  the  Secretary 
IS  highly  competent  and  intelligent,  the 
President  undoubtedly  disagrees  with 
him  on  .some  things.  But  in  cases  in 
\^hlch  the  Secretary  of  Defense  speaks 
for  the  administration,  as  lie  did  in  the 
present  ca.se.  it  seems  to  me  that  there 
;.>  a  great  deal  of  .solid,  impressive 
competence  involved. 

Mr  CLARK  It  Is  revealing  no  .secret. 
I  am  sure,  for  me  to  .say  that  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Uruted  Stales  told  me  per- 
.sonally  le.ss  than  a  month  ago  that  he 
considered  Secretary  of  Defense  Mc- 
Namara one  of  the  ablest  men  who  had 
ever  .servtxl  m  Go\ernment  .service  dur- 
ing his  lifetime.  That  is  a  judgment 
with  which  I  am  in  accord.  I  wonder  if 
the  Senator  from  Wi.-;consin  would  aLso 

Mr.  PROXMIRE  Yes.  indeed  My 
experience  has  been  far  briefer  than 
that  of  President  Johnson,  but  I  agree 
with  that  statement. 

Mr  CL.ARK  As  I  understand  the 
hierarchy  in  the  Defense  Department 
under  existing  legislation,  in  the  last 
analysis,  the  Secretary  of  Defense  speaks 
not  only  for  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  StafT.  but 
also  for  the  chief.s  of  the  three  sub<.)rdl- 
nate  services — the  Army,  the  Navy,  and 
the  -Air  Force      I.-;  that  not  correct? 

Mr    PROXMIRE      That  is  correct. 

Mr  CLARK.  Is  It  not  also  true  that 
the  Secretary  of  Defense  did  not  request 
the  Congress  to  appropriate  money  for 
this  particular  follow-on  bomber']' 

Mr  PROX^URE.  In  a  letter  to  my 
colleague  I  Mr.  Nelson]  the  Secretary 
specifically  indicaU^d  that  he  wanted  55 
million  and  not  S32  million:  he  did  not 
want  the  $47  million.  He  not  only  did 
not  request  it.  but  also  he  indicated  that 
It  was  clearly  an  unnecessary  and  un- 
wise appropriation. 

Mr  CLARK.  Is  there  any  indication 
in  the  testimony  as  to  the  position  taken 
with  respect  to  the  expenditure  by  the 
Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  of  S52  billion  for  a 
follow-on  bomber? 

Mr  PROXMIRE  It  is  my  under- 
standing that  they  have  not  taken  a 
position.  I  have  checked  that  point 
with  the  staff  of  the  Appropriations 
Committee  and  I  am  told  that  there  Is  no 
evidence  available  to  the  committee  that 
other  members  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of 
StafT  took  a  position  on  the  question.  Of 
course.  It  is  outside  their  direct  field  of 
jurisdiction. 

Mr  CLARK  .Am  I  correct  In  my  con- 
clusion that  the  basis  for  the  appropria- 
tion  recommended   by   the   Approprla- 
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tions  Committee  for  the  bomber  is  cer 
U;n  lestimt)ny  given  by  Gen.  Curtis  u! 
May — General  LeMay  being  one  of  m* 
Joint  Chiefs  of  StafT  and  also  the  com. 
mandiiig  general  of  the  U.S.  Air  Porce-I 
before  the  committee,  which  testlmonj 
was  in  conflict  with  that  of  his  superior 
the  Secretary  of  Defense? 

Mr    PROXMIRE.     That  is  correct 

Mr.  CLARK.  In  effect,  the  Approprla. 
lions  Committee  Is  now  recommending 
to  the  Senate  an  appropriation  opposed 
by  tile  Secretary  of  Defense,  who  we 
have  reason  to  believe,  Is  supported  by 
the  Commander  in  Chief  of  the  Armed 
Forces,  and  recommended  by  a  subordl- 
nate  military  officer  In  the  Defense  De- 
partment ? 

.Mr  PROXMIRE      That  Is  correct. 

Mr  CLARK.  I  had  the  great  pleasure 
of  serving  with  General  LeMay  in  the 
recent  war  in  the  China-Burma  theater, 
when  General  LeMay  came  over  there  in 
command  of  the  first  group  of  B-29'8, 
which  were  later  so  successful  in  bring- 
ing the  war  against  Japan  to  an  earliet 
determination  than  otherwise  would 
have  been  the  case.  General  LeMay 
brought  his  .squadron  over  to  give  it  t 
Workout  over  the  hump.  He  wLshed  to 
give  it  operational  experience  in  dropping 
bombs  from  India  on  China,  .^s  a  re- 
sult of  the  fine  work  which  he  did  as  com- 
manding ^^eneral,  the  B-29's,  which  he 
later  took  to  the  Marianas,  did  an  ex- 
traordinarily effective  and  able  job.  I 
have  the  hlL'hest  regard  for  General  Le- 
May. who  I  believe  is  not  only  a  great 
Air  Force  General,  but  aKso  an  outstand- 
ing hero  among  the  really  great  Ameri- 
can military  leaders  of  our  generation, 
if  not  of  all  time  But  it  seems  to  me— 
and  I  wonder  if  the  Senator  from  Wis- 
consin agrees  with  me — that  when  it 
comes  to  a  question  of  whether  the  Sen- 
ate will  take  the  .tudgment  of  the  Sec- 
retary of  Defen.se,  who  we  believe  is  sup- 
ported by  the  Commander  in  Chief  of 
the  Armed  Forces  and  the  President  of 
the  United  States,  or  whether  it  will  take 
the  recommendation  of  an  Air  Force 
general,  no  matter  how  able  or  how  ex- 
perienced, a  very  heavy  burden  of  proof 
rests  upon  the  Appropriations  Commit- 
tee to  persuade  the  Senate  that  the 
President  and  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
were  wrong,  and  that  the  commanding 
u'eneral  of  the  .'Mr  Force  and  the  Appro- 
priations Committfc  are  right. 

It  docs  not  seem  to  me — and  I  wonder 
whether  the  Senator  from  WLsconsin 
agrees  with  me — that  they  carry  the 
burden  of  proof  which  is  necessarily  on 
them  when  they  say,  "We  do  not  know. 
We  cannot  tell  Perhaps  the  Secretary 
of  EK^fense  is  right  Maybe  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  is  right 
Maybe  General  L«>May  is  right .  We  are 
not  prepared  to  take  that  responsibility. 
So  in  order  to  jolay  it  safe,  we  recom- 
mend to  the  wenate  an  appropriation 
which  the  President  of  the  United  States 
and  the  Secretary  of  Defense  do  not 
want  and,  which  they  probably  will  not 
spend,  but.  because  we  do  not  want  to 
be  In  a  position  in  which  we  take  the 
slightest  unnecessary  risk  with  respect 
to  not  appropriating  money  for  some- 
thing   such    as    the    follow-on    bomber, 
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uhich  a  man  for  whose  judgment  we  have 
a  high  regard.  General  LeMay.  deems 
necessary."  Ls  that  about  the  case?  I 
can  understand  their  point  of  view  and 
to  some  extent  I  sympatliize  with  them. 
M"  PROXMIRE.  I  think  that  puts 
the  case  extremely  well.  I  am  grateful 
to  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Penn- 
sylvania ,  ^  , 
"  Mr  CLARK  At  the  nsk  of  unduly 
detaining  the  Senator  and  the  Senate  a 
little  further.  I  would  make  the  foUow- 
int:  statement:  I  have  been  deeply  con- 
cerned for  several  years  about  the  fact 
that  discu.ssion  on  the  floor  of  the  Sen- 
ate of  these  va.<t  sums  for  appropriations 
for  our  Defense  Establishment  has  been 
practically  nonexistent.  As  I  recall — 
aiid  my  memory  may  be  at  fault — the 
defense  appropriation  budget  last  year 
was  pretty   close   to   $50   billion.    Was 

It  not^ 

Mr  PROXMIRE.  Yes,  indeed.  I 
think  it  was  $48,223  billion. 

Mr  CLARK  And  with  other  ancil- 
lary expenditures  for  our  Defense  Es- 
tablishment, it  ran  up  to  or  In  excess 
of  $50  billion.    Is  that  correct? 

Mr  PROXMIRE.    Yes;  $55  billion  or 

more 

Mr  CLARK.  My  recollection  is  that 
the  Senate  took  about  2  hours  on  the  bill 
last  year  This  is  my  eighth  year  in 
the  Senate  I  can  recall  no  full-dress 
debate  on  the  defense  appropriations 
which  brought  out,  for  the  benefit  of 
the  country  and  for  the  defense  of  the 
country  and  for  the  Senate  and  the 
Hou.se.  the  problems  which  are  confront- 
ing the  Defense  Department,  the  Ap- 
propriations Committees,  and  Congress 
in  authorizing  this  amount  of  money. 

I  commend  the  Senator  from  Wiscon- 
.sin  for  his  courage,  becau.se  it  takes  cour- 
ace  to  stand  up  and  buck  the  defense 
budget,  not  only  on  the  floor  of  the  Sen- 
ate, but  over  the  counti-y.  in  raising  this 
kind  of  question  and  calling  for  dis- 
cu.ssion 

Even  though  it  might  seem  repetitious, 
I  wonder  if  tiie  Senator  will  spell  out  for 
me  the  argument  against  spending  this 
money  As  I  understand  it,  very  brief- 
ly—and the  Senator  will  correct  me  if  I 
am  wroni,' — I  am  no  expert.  The  Senator 
from  Wisconsin  has  had  an  opportunity 
a.s  a  member  of  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee to  deal  with  this  matter  in  greater 
d  pth  There  is  a  school  of  strategic 
thinking  to  the  effect  that  the  manned 
bomber  is  obsolete,  with  the  coming  of 
nuclear  wr.rheads.  and  with  the  develop- 
ment of  defen.'^e  against  manned  bomb- 
ers: to  be  sure,  no  antimissile  missile  but, 
r.evertheless.  a  strong  defense  against 
mar.ned  bombeiT.  That  .school  of 
thoui!ht  believes  we  should  put  our  faith 
in  mi.ssile.s — intercontinental  ballistic 
mi.ssiles.  intermediate  range  ballistic 
missiles,  Polaris  ml.s.siles.  and  the  like — 
and  that  we  should  spend  money  in  that 
area  until  and  unless  we  get  a  substantial 
overkill,  which  many  persons  and  many 
Members  of  this  body  believe  we  have. 
They  believe  it  is  far  better  to  spend  the 
money  in  that  effort  than  in  an  effort  to 
develop  another  supersonic  manned 
bomber  which  might  be  compared  with 
the  controversy  of  some  years  ago  when 
the  Navy  was  insisting  on  battleship  af- 
ter battleship  after  battleship,  and  Con- 


gress was  giving  them  to  the  Navy,  and 
then  it  became  clear  that  battleships 
were  as  obsolete  as  a  dodo  bird.  It  was 
cleared  through  the  best  strategic  think- 
ing in  the  country.  Congress  finally  got 
through  appropriating  for  battleships. 

I  wonder  if  the  Senator  will  spell  out 
for  me  whether  there  is  anything  in  that 
argument. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  There  is  no  ques- 
tion that  a  controversy  has  been  in  prog- 
ress. However,  this  particular  amend- 
ment does  not  rely  on  the  argument  of 
those  who  say  the  manned  bomber  is 
obsolete.  I  am  not  making  that  argu- 
ment. I  do  not  believe  the  Secretary  of 
Defense  is  making  that  argument.  I 
do  not  believe  the  President  of  the  United 
States  is  making  that  argument.  What 
we  do  say  is  that  if  we  are  to  appropri- 
ate a  downpayment  of  $52  million  in- 
stead of  $5  million  for  what  ultimately 
will  cost  billions  of  dollars  for  a  weapon. 
Congress  ought  to  know,  before  it  appro- 
priates the  million-dollar  downpayment 
that  will  assure  later  larger  payments, 
just  what  we  are  buying.  We  ought  to 
know  what  function  it  will  perform. 
There  ought  to  be  at  least  minimal  tests 
and  a  conception  of  what  it  is  expected 
the  bomber  will  do.  The  questions  are 
asked.   There  are  no  answers. 

Mr.  CLARK.  What  does  the  record 
show  in  answer  to  the  questions?  In 
particular,  what  did  the  able  Air  Force 
general.  General  LeMay,  say  when  these 
questions  were  propounded — or  were 
they  propounded? 

Mr.        PROXMIRE.     That        record 


was- 


Mr.  CLARK.     Classified? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  It  was  classified  in 
part. 

Mr.  CLARK.  But  the  Senator  has  ac- 
cess to  it.  I  do  not  want  him  to  reveal 
classified  information. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  The  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  could  not  reveal  classified  in- 
formation, because  he  has  no  knowledge 
of  what  was  said.  The  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  is  not  on  the  subcommittee  so 
he  did  not  sit  in  the  secret  hearings.  I 
am  glad  I  did  not,  because  I  can  discuss 
this  matter  freely  on  that  basis. 

The  argument  that  is  made  is  that  this 
appropriation  will  put  pressure  on  the 
Defense  Department  to  move  more  rap- 
idly, to  go  ahead  and  take  some  risks, 
to  develop  a  Uttle  faster  than  might  seem 
wise  to  do.  Neither  the  committee  nor 
the  Air  Force  came  forth  with  answers 
to  the  crucial  questions  that  were  asked, 
as  to  how  the  proposed  bomber  would  be 
used,  the  degree  to  which  it  could  survive 
enemy  attack,  penetrate  defense,  and  fit 
in  with  other  weapons.  Those  questions 
were  not  answered. 

A  few  minutes  ago  I  said  the  Appro- 
priations Committee  had  no  word  on 
the  position  of  the  other  Joint  Chiefs  of 
Staff  on  this  bomber.  This  is  true.  But 
we  do  have  another  record. 

My  colleague  fMr.  Nelson]  not  only 
wrote  to  the  Secretary  of  Defense,  but  to 
the  then  Chairman  of  the  Joint  Chiefs 
of  Staff.  Gen.  Maxwell  Taylor.  Gen. 
Maxwell  Taylor,  a  military  expert,  as  the 
Senator  knows,  had  this  to  say : 

I  am  replying  to  your  letter  of  February 
21,  in  which  you  present  several  questions 


regarding  the  recommendatlonB  of  the  Joint 
Ciilefs  of  Staff  concerning  study  and  de- 
velopment of  an  advanced  strategic  manned 
system. 

Since  Secretary  McNamara  Is  responding 
to  these  same  questions,  among  others,  I  re- 
fer you  to  his  reply,  which  I  read  and  in 
which  I  concur. 

I  have  read  that  reply.  It  is  very  clear 
that  the  Secretary  of  Defense  was  flatly 
opposed  to  any  more  than  $5  million,  and 
so  was  the  Chairma,n  of  the  Joint  Chiefs 
of  Staff. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Perhaps  the  Senator 
from  Wisconsin  might  want  to  modify 
his  prior  answer  to  the  question  I  asked, 
to  the  effect  that  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff 
were  neutral  in  this  regard,  because  the 
Chairman  appears  to  concur  with  Secre- 
tary McNamara.  As  we  all  know.  Gen- 
eral Taylor,  before  he  became  Chairman 
of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  served  in  an 
advisory  capacity  to  the  President  of  the 
United  States  on  all  military  matters, 
and  of  course,  to  some  extent  he  con- 
tinued to  do  so  until  he  became  Ambas- 
sador to  South  Vietnam. 

I  am  reluctant  indeed  to  put  myself  on 
record  in  opposition,  first,  to  what  Gen- 
eral LeMay  thinks  is  desirable ;  and,  sec- 
ond, to  the  recommendations  of  the  Ap- 
propriations Committee,  which  consists 
of  some  of  the  ablest  Members  of  this 
body.  I  am  rather  reluctantly  com- 
pelled, in  this  regard,  not  to  sustain  an 
item  which  is  before  the  constitutional 
body  which  controls  the  public  purse 
strings  when  it  is  asked  to  appropriate 
money  for  the  development  of  a  bomber 
wliich  the  highest  levels  of  military  au- 
thority say  is  not  necessary. 

I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  thank  the  Sen- 
ator from  Pennsylvania.  His  comments 
and  questions  have  been  very  useful. 

Mr.  President.  I  offer  this  amendment 
because  I  feel  there  should  be  a  clear-cut 
record  made  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate 
before  we  appropriate  $47  million,  which 
the  President  does  not  want,  which  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  says  we  should  not 
appropriate,  which  the  Chairman  of  the 
Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  says  we  should  not 
appropriate,  which  represents  not  only 
an  appropriation  of  millions  of  dollars, 
but  also  a  downpayment  on  billions  of 
dollars. 

I  ask  for  action  on  my  amendment. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Mr.  President,  as  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Wisconsin 
has  said,  this  subject  was  discussed  on 
the  floor  of  the  Senate  when  the  au- 
thorization bill  was  pending.  The  Sen- 
ate supported  the  provision  in  the 
authorization  bill  to  proceed  with  the 
follow-on  bomber.  I  am  weir  aware  of 
the  fact  that  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
has  not  favored  the  authorization  or  the 
appropriation.  He  did  ask  for  $5  mil- 
lion, which  shows  that  he  recognizes 
how  important — at  long  last.  I  may  say — 
it  is  to  have  a  follow-on  bomber  to 
succeed  the  B-52  and  B-58. 

I  have  the  greatest  respect__and  ad- 
miration for  Secretary  McNamara.  I 
simply  do  not  agree  with  him  in  this 
instance. 

I  do  not  believe  we  should  put  all  our 
strategic  striking  power  into  missiles, 
and  eliminate  the  maruied  bomber.  That 
is  how  we  are  proceeding  today. 
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Prmctlcally  all  of  the  B-47's  will  be 
phased  out  by  the  end  of  the  year  The 
B-52's  are  deteriorating  at  a  rapid  rate 
They  have  been  used  for  purposes  for 
which  they  were  never  Intended.  They 
have  been  kept  on  the  alert  and  kept  m 
the  air  for  thousands  of  hours.  This  was 
never  expected  of  them,  or  of  any  air- 
plane, except  in  time  of  war  That  has 
been  true  In  the  period  of  stress  which 
we  experienced  at  the  time  of  the  Berlin 
crisis  and  the  Cuban  crisis  and.  Indeed. 
today.  We  are  still  maintaining  an  alert 
of  our  bomber  command.  Not  only  that, 
but  additionally  they  have  been  used 
for  low-level  flying,  for  which  they  were 
never  desl^rned  or  intended  This  has 
brought  about  metal  fatigue  and  the  loss 
of  a  number  of  planes  If  we  believe 
in  having  a  mix  of  missiles  and  bomt)ers 
in  our  strategic  retaliatory  force,  we  miLst 
proceed  now  with  the  development  of  a 
manned  bomber.  I  do  not  believe  In  put- 
ting all  our  eggs  In  one  basket.  I  be- 
lieve we  should  have  an  ample  number 
of  missiles,  as  perfect  as  our  geniuses  can 
create,  and  likewise  that  we  should  have 
an  adeqxiate  number  of  manned  bombrrs 

I  am  fully  aware  of  the  fact  that  It  is 
altogether  likely  that  this  money  will 
not  be  expended,  but  it  will  be  available. 
Congress  will  have  discharged  Its  consti- 
tutional responsibility  of  providing  for 
the  common  defense  by  making  its  own 
decision  In  this  matter  if  we  appropriate 
these  fimds. 

I  do  not  agree  with  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  that  we  were 
t)€tter  off  by  not  having'  the  wing  of 
B-52's  which  was  authorized  and  which 
we  did  not  procure.  I  believe  we  should 
have  bought  them  In  1970  the  young- 
est of  the  B-52's  will  be  12  years  old. 
Some  of  them  will  be  21  years  old  I 
cannot  afford  to  prtfce  the  destiny  of 
this  grreat  country  of  ours  on  reliance 
upon  any  Instrument  that  much  out  of 
date.  We  should  have  a  modem  follow- 
on  bomber. 

The  evidence  shows  that  the  design  of 
this  plane.  In  Its  initial  configuration. 
has  been  completed  All  has  been  done 
that  can  be  done  to  implement  it 

The  Secretary  of  Defense  him.self  has 
requested  $5  million  for  that  purpo.«:e  I 
have  taken  th"  view  that  not  only  .should 
we  have  a  ml.xed  force  of  manned  bomb- 
ers and  missiles  to  assure  our  safety  in 
today's  troubled  world,  but  that  it  Is  es- 
sential to  maintain  the  prestige  of  the 
United  States  by  maintaining  its  su- 
periority in  the  field  of  bombers 

We  can  ta^k  to  our  friends  through- 
out the  world  until  we  are  blue  m  the 
face  about  the  number  of  Mlnutemen 
missiles  which  we  have  buried  in  silos 
in  South  Dakuta  Montana,  and  "ther 
places.  Generally  speaking,  it  does  not 
make  any  Impression  on  them  But 
when  we  fly  a  new,  modern,  gleaming 
manned  bomber  onto  their  airfields  to 
pay  them  a  visit,  and  they  can  .see  the 
airplane  and  can  compare  it  with  the 
Russian  bDmt)er  which  has  been  there, 
and  see  that  we  are  maintaining  our 
superiority  In  this  field,  the  psychologi- 
cal effect  is  much  greater  in  our  favor 
than  the  benefit  to  be  derived  from  sav- 
ing this  very  minute  sum  of  money. 


I  hope  the  Senate  will  approve  the  ap- 
propriation I  hope  the  Secretary  of 
Defense  will  finally  a^ree  that  we  should 
have  a  mix  in  our  strategic  defense  sys- 
tem, that  we  should  have  both  the  best 
intercontinental  nu.ssile  that  it  is  pos- 
sible to  have  and  also  maintain  our 
preeminence  In  the  field  of  manned 
bombers 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  <Mr  In- 
OUYE  in  the  chair  i.  The  question  Is  on 
agreeing  to  the  amendment  offered  by 
the  Stnator  from  Wi-sconsln  I  Mr   Prox- 

MIREl  . 

The  amendment  wa.s  rejected 

Mr  McCtOVERN  Mr  President.  I 
have  an  amendment  at  the  desk,  and  I 
ask  that  ;t  be  read. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
amendment  will  be  staU-d 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  amend- 
ment, as  follows: 

On  page  44  between  lines  5  and  6.  insert 
a  new  iectlon  sls  follows 

Sec   542     I  a)    Eiich  appropriation  made  by 
this  Act  Is  hereby  reduced  by  4  per  centum 

"ibi  In  order  to  provide  for  the  nii  .st  ef- 
fective use  of  appropriations  reduced  by  this 
section,  the  head  of  each  clepar'ment  for 
which  said  appropriations  htc  made  Is  here- 
by authorized  Uj  make  adjustments  and 
tran.-fers  between  such  appropriations  with- 
in his  department,  but  no  such  appropria- 
tion 'hall  be  Increased  under  authority  of 
this  section  to  an  amn\mt  In  exces.s  of  the 
amount  of  such  appropriation  prior  to  lt.s 
reduction  pursuant  to  this  section  " 

On  page  44.  line  6  strike  out  '•Sec  542  " 
and  Insert  in  lieu  thereof  "Sec  543  " 

Mr  McGOVERN  Mr  President.  I  a.sk 
you  for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  the  amend- 
ment 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered 

Mr  McGOVERN  Mr  President.  I 
wish  to  prf'face  my  remarks  with  a  trib- 
ute to  the  .'^enator  from  Georgia  and  his 
committee  All  of  us  who  are  concerned 
about  the  security  of  the  country  are 
deeply  indebted  to  the  Senator  from 
Georgia  for  his  long  years  of  dedicated 
.service  to  the  Nation 

One  of  the  first  things  I  learned  as  a 
new  Member  of  the  Senate  last  year  was 
that  no  Member  nf  this  t>ody  Is  held  In 
any  higher  regard  than  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee, the  Senator  from  Georgia  I  Mr 
RtssELLl  I  know  that  a  large  part  of 
that  respect  is  ba.srd  on  the  knowledge 
that  he  always  .speaks  from  convictions 
and  from  his  own  t)est  judgment.  I  be- 
lieve he  respects  the  right  of  other  Mem- 
bers of  the  Senate  to  speak  their  own 
c  mvictions.  even  though  he  may  disagree 
with   their  conclusions 

It  is  in  that  spirit  that  I  proceed  to- 
day in  offering  the  amendment 

Mr  RUSSEIJ,  I  thank  the  Senator 
for  his  very  kind  statement  Of  course, 
he  realizes  that  he  has  every  right  to 
state  any  view  he  may  wish  to  state  on 
any  subject,  and  that  I  re.spect  his  right 
to  do  .su  >-\-  n  :ho  J  h  at  time.s  I  may  not 
agree  with  his  Judgment 

Mr.  McGOVEIiN  Mr  Pre.sident.  ar- 
ticle I  of  the  Constitution  empowers  Con- 
gress to  "provide  for  the  common  defense 
and  general  welfare  of  the  United 
States  ■■  Indeed,  in  the  preamble  the 
phra.se.s  ■■prcvifir  f.>r  the  common  de- 
fense"  and  "promote  the  general  wel- 


Jidy  jj 

fare"  are  listed  among  the  fundamentii 
purposes  of  the  Constitution.       ■"««ii 

These  two  broad  purposes  have  alvu. 
been  central  objectives  of  Amerlm 
government.  It  falls  largely  upon^ 
Congress  to  determine  what  rel4j]S! 
portion  of  our  Federal  revenues  shouS 
be  allocated  to  each  purpose. 

There  have  been  times  in  our  historr 
when  perhaps  we  have  failed  to  prorlS 
adequately  either  for  national  defeat 
or  the  public  welfare.  There  have  alio 
been  times  when  we  provided  generouilj 
for  one  broad  public  purpose  and  ne- 
gle-cted  the  other. 

For  example,  during  the  1930'g  the 
Federal  Goverrunent  responded  rather 
creditably  to  the  need  for  positive  do- 
mestic welfare  programs  designed  to 
ameliorate  the  effects  of  the  most  seriow 
economic  depression  in  our  history.  But 
during  the  same  decade  we  largely  ig. 
nored  the  military  and  the  political 
threat  of  Nazi  Germany  and  the  AxU 
Powers.  Pacifism  and  isolationism  wen 
stronger  than  our  concern  with  mllltaiy 
preparedness  and  national  security. 

Thou.sands  of  American  youth,  includ- 
ing my  own  closest  boyhood  friends,  paid 
with  their  lives  at  Pearl  HartK:)r  and  elie- 
where  for  our  failure  to  gage  properly 
the  threat  posed  by  the  Fascist  dictatoa 

The  bitter  memory  of  that  miscalcula- 
tion of  the  1930's  has  been  at  the  base  of 
much  of  our  determination  of  the  pait 
two  decades  to  maintain  a  superior  mili- 
tary force.  It  explalros  in  part  why  wt 
have  devoted  unprecedented  suma  to 
armaments  while  holding  down  the  rela- 
tive portion  of  our  resources  devoted  to 
welfare  purposes. 

Whereas  in  the  1930's  we  were  allo- 
cating more  than  a  third  of  the  Federal 
budget  to  such  welfare  purposes  as  public 
works,  health  and  education,  we  are  to- 
day devoting  only  7  percent  of  the  budget 
to  such  programs,  including  the  entln 
range  of  activities  of  the  Department  of 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare,  and  the 
Department  of  Labor  But  in  contraa 
to  the  meager,  and  I  think,  inadequate 
arms  expenditures  of  the  1930's,  we  are 
now  devoting  half  of  thf  Federal  budget 
d:rectly  to  the  Department  of  Defense 
Indeed,  the  $47  billion  arms  appropria- 
tion bill  now  pending  before  us  would 
have  financed  the  entire  cost  of  the  U£. 
Government  for  the  combined  years  from 
1933  to  1940. 

As  the  senior  Senator  from  Idaho  [Mr 
Church!  put  it  recently: 

Big  government  on  the  Potomac  is  chiefly 
the  product  of  the  warfare  state;  not  of  th« 
welfare  state 

Whereas  in  the  1930's  we  neglected 
our  military  defense  while  concentratlnj 
on  domestic  needs,  in  the  1960's  we  seen 
prone  to  lavish  fantastic  sums  on  the 
military  while  neglecting  other  urgent 
public  responsibilities. 

We  hkive  not  hesitated  to  give  quid 
congressional  approval,  both  on  the  floor 
of  the  House  and  the  floor  of  the  Senate. 
to  defense  budgets  of  $50  billion  an- 
nually. Indeed,  the  Congress  has  fre- 
quently forct>d  the  administration  to  ac- 
cept additional  military  expenditum 
and  weapons  systems  not  recommend*! 
by  our  defense  planners. 
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«r   havp  lust  seen  an  example  of  that    shortages  of  staff  exist  In  many  of  our  port  of  only  three  other  Senators— Sen- 

Tvf  wftv  the  amendment  of  the  Sena-    medical  and  mental  health  centers.  ators  Randolph.  Morse,  and  Nelson— 

'"  !?1^  wic/.nnRin  iMr.  Proxmiiib]  was        If  we  are  to  avoid  a  major  water  short-  two  of  whom  had  to  be  out  of  the  city 

age  by  1980.  we  must  concentrate  billions 
of  dollars  on  the  conservation,  develop- 
ment, and  desalinization  of  water,  plus 


tor  from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Proxmim] 

rejected     The  Senate  has  again  voted 

funds  for  the  development  of   a  new 

^ber    a  bomber  which   neither  the 

Qprrptary  of  Defense  nor  the  President     vigorous  antipollution  efforts. 

has  requested.     Our   national   security         '^"-  *"'-~*  t-oco,-.,«    «„r  c 

antennas  have  been  so  keenly  attuned  to 

any  possible  threat  that  there  has  always 

seemed  to  be  some  crisis  which  led  the 

congress  to  ratify  readily  each  new  arms 

budget,  no  matter  what  the  size. 

Yet   for  various  reasons  we  have  re 
neatedly  resisted  approval  of  the  kind     portation  plus  challenging  opportunities 
of  broad  Federal  assistance  for  educa-     In    such    fields    as    oceanography    and 


Our   national   security         Our  forest  reserves,  our  agricultural 

land,  our  outdoor  recreational  re- 
sources— all  of  these  are  in  danger  of 
costly  depletion  in  the  absence  of  ade- 
quately suppwrted  public  and  private  ef- 
forts. 

The  mounting  crisis  in  urban  trans- 


tion  for  example,  which  the  late  Sena- 
tor Taft  was  urging  15  years  ago.  Like- 
wise expenditures  for  youth  conserva- 
tion, water  and  land  resources,  voca- 
tional training,  mass  transit  sjrstems, 
and  health  care  for  the  aged  are  vigor- 
ously debated,  resisted,  or  scaled  down 
to    avoid    additional    burdens    on    the 

budget. 

One  measure  of  our  conventional  wis- 
dom is  that  a  political  personality  can 
pass  as  a  conservative  while  voting  $50 
billion  for.  armaments  while  resisting  a 
small  fraction  of  that  amount  for  the 
education  and  training  of  our  children 
or  the  medical  care  of  our  older  citizens. 

Those  who  wage  the  cold  war  with  the 
greatest  zeal,  when  it  comes  to  endorsing 
expenditures,  are  in  some  cases  side- 
stepping or  opposing  the  much  more 
modest  war  on  poverty.  Indeed,  it  is 
only  in  recent  months,  thanks  in  con- 
siderable part  to  President  Johnson,  that 
many  of  us  became  aware  of  the  im- 
poverished around  us,  or  at  least  in  the 
back  alley  or  back  streets.  And  it  is 
doubtful  if  we  truly  appreciate  the  weak- 
ening impact  on  our  national  strength 
posed  by  domestic  poverty. 

We  are  quick  to  react  to  each  move 
which  Fidel  Castro  makes  or  to  any 
other  foreign  crisis  no  matter  how  re- 
mote or  minute  it  might  be. 

But  we  are  surprised  when  the  neglect- 
ed evils  of  Harlem's  ghetto  erupt  into  the 
violence  that  is  taking  place  today.  In- 
credibly bad  housing,  poor  schools,  few 
jobs,  little  recreation,  or  beauty,  or  Joy — 
these  are  the  earmarks  of  a  sizable  sec- 
tion of  the  greatest  city  of  the  Western 
World,  and  a  disgrace  in  the  eyes  of  us 
who  believe  in  the  promise  of  a  better 
America.  And  we  have  largely  over- 
looked them  just  as  we  have  overlooked 
or  postponed  action  on  many  urgent  pub- 
lic problems  elsewhere  in  the  Nation. 

Speaking  at  the  University  of  Michi- 
gan on  the  demands  of  "the  great  so- 
ciety '  President  Johnson  has  recently 
reminded  us  that  population  growth  com- 
bined with  the  deterioration  of  our  great 
metropolitan  downtown  centers  will  re- 
quire us  virtually  to  rebuild  our  cities 
in  the  next  40  years. 

Beyond  that  gigantic  task  there  are 
today  an  estimated  10  million  American 
homes  without  electricity  or  running 
water  or  indoor  toilet  facilities.  We 
need  over  600,000  more  classro<Mns  by 
1969  and  at  least  135.000  more  teachers. 
A  billion  dollars  Is  needed  to  rehabilitate 
our  existing  hospital  facilities,  to  say 
nothing   of  expanded   facilities.    Acute 


weather  modification  Invite  serious  na- 
tional attention. 

Mr.  President  (Mr.  Inotjye  in  the 
chair),  this  Is  only  a  quick  and  partial 
listing  of  urunet  needs  of  our  society 
which  for  various  reasons  we  have  post- 
poned. 

It  Is  my  growing  conviction  that  our 
preoccupation  with  the  cold  war  and  our 
concentration  on  massive  arms  spending 
have  been  largely  responsible  for  many 
of  our  neglected  domestic  problems. 

As  Senator  Pttlbright  recently  put  It 
in  a  magnlficlent  lecture  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  North  Carolina: 

In  the  p€ist  generation,  the  emphasis  of 
our  public  policy  has  been  heavily  weighted 
on  measures  for  the  common  defense  to  the 
considerable  neglect  of  programs  for  promot- 
ing the  liberty  and  welfare  of  our  people. 
•  •  •  We  have  had  to  turn  away  from  our 
hopes  In  order  to  concentrate  on  our  fears, 
and  the  result  has  been  accumulating  ne- 
glect of  those  things  which  bring  happiness 
and  beauty  and  fulflllment  into  our  lives. 

This  situation  would  be  justified  If  one 
assumes  that  all  of  the  billions  now  go- 
ing to  arms  production  are  needed  for 
our  military  defense. 

I  believe  that  everyone  in  the  Senate 
and  in  the  country  Is  willing  to  sacrifice 
some  of  "the  good  things  of  life"  If  that 
is  necessary  to  insure  our  security. 

But  I  have  been  convinced  for  some 
time  that  we  are  allocating  more  money 
to  armaments  than  is  necessary  to  meet 
any  likely  military  need.  Furthermore, 
I  think  we  are  weakening  both  our  society 
and  our  leadership  in  the  world  by  lav- 
ishing too  high  a  percentage  of  our  taxes, 
our  resources,  and  our  talents  on  an  al- 
ready overstocked  arsenal. 

In  remarks  to  the  Senate  on  August  2 
of  last  year,  I  asked  whether  the  time 
had  not  then  come  for  us  to  apply  a 
more  critical  analysis  to  the  enormous 
expenditures  going  into  arms  production. 
It  was  my  view  then  as  it  is  now  that 
we  detract  rather  thsm  add  to  American 
security  when  we  accumulate  more  and 
more  explosive  power  in  a  nuclear  ar- 
senal that  is  already  capable  of  destroy- 
ing the  world  several  times  over.  Why 
does  anyone  think  that  we  need  to  kill 
ofT  the  potential  enemy  more  than  once? 
What  Is  the  rationale  for  "overkUl"  ca- 
pacity to  the  nth  degree? 

When  my  own  probing  could  produce 
no  satisfactory  answer  to  those  questioris 
a  year  ago,  I  offered  an  amendment  to 
reduce  the  procurement,  research  and 
development  aspects  of  the  military  bill 
by  10  percent.    That  effort  won  the  sup- 


when  "we  voted  on  it.  We  got  only  two 
votes  on  that  amendment,  but  I  am  more 
certain  now  than  I  was  then  that  it  was 
a  justified  and  a  prudent  effort. 

Since  then,  the  administration  has 
made  some  reductions  in  defense  produc- 
tion and  has  submitted  a  budget  a  bil- 
lion dollars  below  that  of  fiscal  1964.  I 
applaud  these  steps  just  as  I  applaud 
Senator  Rttssell  and  his  committee,  and 
Congressman  Vinson  and  his  collesigues, 
for  their  efforts  to  hold  the  line  against 
unnecessary  spending. 

As  the  Senator  from  Georgia  said  so 
well,  even  though  money  may  be  wisely 
appropriated,  that  is  no  guarantee  it  will 
be  wisely  spent.  We  all  have  a  resF>on- 
sibillty  to  look  very  carefully  at  these 
important  expenditures  of  public  funds. 

But  I  am  fully  persuaded  that  an  addi- 
tional modest  reduction  In  this  pending 
$46.7  billion  military  bUl  Is  In  the  na- 
tional Interest.  I  have  drafted  an 
amendment  to  accomplish  an  across-the- 
board  4-percent  reduction  with  the 
understanding  that  this  reduction  be 
carried  out  by  the  Secretary  of  Defense  in 
the  most  feasible  and  desirable  manner. 

This  still  leaves  us,  even  if  the  amend- 
ment is  agreed  to,  with  $45  billion  for 
military  spending  In  this  current  fiscal 
year.  I  believe  that  we  can  justify  this 
modest  reduction  of  that  sum  on  several 
grounds. 

Mr.  President,  let  us  consider  whether 
our  present  military  posture  will  safety 
permit  this  4  percent  reduction,  $1.8  bil- 
lion, in  defense  spending.  I  believe  sin- 
cerely that  It  win. 

Speaking  to  the  Coast  Guard  Academy 
at  New  London,  Conn.,  recently.  Presi- 
dent Johnson  said: 

We  have  now  more  than  1,000  fully  arme3"*^. 
ICBM  and  Polaris  missiles  ready  for  retalia- 
tion.   The  Soviet  Union  has  far  fewer,  and 
none  ready  to  launch  beneath  the  seas. 

We  have  more  than  1.000  strategic  bombers, 
many  of  which  are  equipped  with  alr-to- 
siu'f  ace  and  decoy  missiles  to  help  them  reach 
almost  any  target.  The  Soviet  IJnlon,  we 
estimate,  could,  with  difficulty,  send  less  than 
one-third  of  this  numl>er  over  targets  In  the 
United  States. 

Against  such  force,  the  combined  destruc- 
tive power  of  every  battle  ever  fought  by  man 
Is  like  a  firecracker  thrown  against  the  sun. 

More  specifically,  as  of  this  moment — 
I  believe  that  these  figures  will  corre- 
spond with  figures  cited  by  the  Senator 
from  Georgia  a  while  ago,  although  they 
are,  at  best,  estimates — our  strategic  nu- 
clear force  comprises  more  than  600 
Mlnuteman  missiles  lA  hardened  sUos, 
each  surmounted  by  a  nuclear  warhead 
50  times  more  powerful  than  the  atomic 
bomb  that  destroyed  the  city  of  Hiro- 
shima; 22  Polaris  submarines  at  sea, 
each  equipped  with  16  nuclear-tipped 
missiles — a  total  of  352  missiles,  each  50 
times  as  powerful  as  the  Hiroshima 
bomb;  108  Titan  missiles  In  hardened 
sites,  each  several  times  as  powerful  as 
the  Mlnuteman  and  Polaris  missiles; 
1,100  strategic  bombers — ^B-52's  B-58's 
B-47's,  each  of  these  planes  carrying  nu- 
clear weapons  more  than  a  thousand 
times  as  the  Hiroshima  bomb.     This 
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enumeration  leaves  out  the  scores  of  so- 
called  tactical  nuclear  weapons,  many 
of  which  are  as  powerful  as  the  Hiro- 
shima bomb,  nor  does  it  mcludes  the  nu- 
clear bombs  carried  by  our  carrier  based 
planes — planes  that  are  at  almost  any 
given  moment  within  strikint;  distance 
of  targets  in  the  Soviet  Union  and  that 
carry  bombs  similar  m  power  to  the 
bombs  carried  by  the  Strategic  Air 
Command. 

Let  us  compare  this  with  the  estimated 
strength  of  the  other  i<reat  nuclear  pow- 
ers of  the  Soviet  Union. 

Against  this  fearsome  ar.senal  the  sec- 
ond largest  power  in  the  world — the  So- 
viet Union — can  muster  no  more  than 
280  bombers,  probably  less  than  200  mis- 
siles capable  of  reaching  the  United 
States,  which,  though  more  powerful 
than  our  missiles,  are  considerably  less 
accurate,  and  perhaps  a  few  score  sub- 
marine launched  missiles,  which.  In  con- 
trast to  our  Polaris,  cannot  be  launched 
from  under  the  sea  This  is  by  no  means 
an  Insignificant  force 

It  Is  probably  capable  of  destroying 
much  of  the  United  States,  but  it  is  a  far 
cry  from  the  magnitude  of  the  American 
f6rce. 

If  no  money  were  to  be  appropriated 
for  defense  this  year,  the  foUowint,'  addi- 
tions to  our  strategic  forces,  funded  in 
previous  years  and  now  in  production. 
would  still  join  our  existing  force  within 
the  next  2  years:  350  more  Mlnuteman 
missiles,  for  a  total  of  950;  19  more  Po- 
laris submarines,  for  a  total  of  41  sub- 
marines carrying  656  mls.siles. 

In  spite  of  this  overwhelming  nuclear 
superiority  already  achieved  by  our  mili- 
tary forces,  the  bill  before  us  contains 
$2V^  bDlion  that  can  be  Identified  for 
additional  nuclear  retaliatory  forces. 
What  contribution  do  these  additional 
billions  of  dollars  in  nuclear  spending 
make  to  our  security?  With  a  present 
capacity  to  place  10  tons  of  riynamitt^  at 
the  temple  of  every  single  human  being 
In  the  world,  why  do  we  need  additional 
bllliona  of  dollars  in  killing  power?  If 
a  potential  enemy  is  not  deterred  by  a 
nuclear  force  capable  of  obliterating  the 
world.  Is  there  any  reason  to  think  that 
he  can  be  deterred  at  alP 

There  is  a  further  reason  for  a  modest 
reduction  In  arms  spending,',  Mr.  E*re.';l- 
dent — the  Importance  of  curtailing  need- 
less waste  in  our  defense  program  Sec- 
retary McNamara  and  the  committees  of 
Congress  have  made  considerable  prog- 
ress In  reducing  military  waste,  but  the 
reports  of  the  General  Accounting  Office 
leave  no  doubt  that  this  is  a  continuing 
problem. 

We  have,  for  example,  appropriated 
funds  in  recent  years  of  $1.5  billion  to 
build  the  RS-70  bomber— an  ill-advised 
project  which  the  Air  Force  will  never 
use.  This  costly  fiasco  has  wasted  more 
money  than  we  have  just  authorized  for 
the  President's  nationwide  war  on  pov- 
erty for  this  year. 

The  reports  issued  by  the  Government 
Accounting  OCBce  for  the  1-year  period 
ending  May  1  of  this  year — a  report  re- 
quested by  Mr  Nelson- — indicate  an- 
other half  a  billion  dollars  of  waste  in 
other  poorly  conceived  projects. 


Typical  of  thi-  items  of  waste  in  the 
GAG  report  is  the  following: 

W.\ST«  AND  MISM.ANAGf.MKNT 

The  Ncivy  spent  more  than  $445  4  million 
over  a  lu-ye:ir  peritxl  (ind  illd  not  receive 
a  single  serviceable  P-6-M  seaplane  Quan- 
tity production  or  24  operational  aircraft 
were  ordered  before  a  reai>onab:y  satisfactory 
seaplane  had  been  developed,  and  it  was 
Known  that  there  were  serious  unsolved 
problems  with  the  prototype  alrcraJt.  This 
resulted  In  the  expenditure  of  «2oy  2  million 
which  niUht  h.ive  been  saved  If  thi-se  con- 
tracts had  not  been  awarded  Also,  signifi- 
cant Cost  Increases  were  incurred  by  the 
Navy  becatwe  of  design  and  engineering  errors 
committed  by  the  contractor  aa  well  as  a 
f  lilure  by  contractor  to  adhere  to  the  Navy's 
aircraft  testing  procedures. 

In  anoUicr  Instance  in  thus  same  re- 
port. $300  million  Wcis  reporti-d  a.,  wasted 
in  a  miosile  project,  after  it  wa.s  known 
to  have  little  or  no  operational  value  be- 
cause of  serious  guidance  defects. 

.-Hores  of  :e.«ser  cases  of  waste  uncovered 
by  c;.AO  included  such  items  as  the  loss  of 
$68,000  incurred  because  the  Army  and  the 
Marine  Corps  were  unable  to  agree  on 
whether  the  trousers  of  their  summer  uni- 
forms should  have  flaps  on  the  hip  pocket  or 
not 

In  yesterday  s  Washington  Post  there 
wa,s  an  article  on  the  front  paec  which 
was  ont itird  ■Parking  L<.t  for  Air  Force 
Sa  imming  Pool  as  'E^ential  for  Defense 
Irk.^  GAG  " 

mere  Is  a  parking  lot  beside  the  ofHcers" 
swimming  pocjl  at  .•\:.U.'-<-ws  Air  Forre  Base 
that  Is  ofBclally  claasllied  "essential  and  ur- 
gently required  In  the  interest  of  national 
defense," 

The  General  Accounting  OfBce  yesterday 
declared  It  Isn't  essential  at  all  and  the  rlas- 
sihcatlon  Is  no  more  than  a  screen  used  by 
the  Air  Force  to  build  the  pool  parking  lot 
without  congressional  approval 

The  parking  lot  is  one  of  a  number  cited 
by  the  OAO  ,ls  It  accused  the  .Mr  Puree  of 
using  funds  to  build  projects  without  con- 
gressional approval  The  examples  reported 
by  the  congressional  watchdog  agency  In- 
clude a  golf  course,  a  riding  sUvble.  and  a  pet 
hospital 

Personally  I  am  not  a3  alarmed  about 
.swimming  pools  being  built  for  the  u.se 
of  our  armed  st>rvic«\s  personnel  as  .some 
people  mii,'ht  b<'  I  think  it  is  unfortu- 
nate that  they  used  a  subterfuge  in  order 
to  put  the  project  through  But  I  think 
our  servict'men  are  entitled  to  things 
such  as  swimming  pools  to  make  life  a 
little  more  enjoyable,  and  to  make  thf 
service  more  attractive 

The  ix:)int  I  should  like  to  make  is  that 
tho.se  same  things  are  needed  in  other 
parts  of  the  country  Perhaps  if  wrtliad 
had  more  swimming;  pools  in  Harlem,  we 
urnild  havf  had  le.ss  trouble  in  tht-  sum- 
m..--  (,f  1964  I  was  shucked  to  n-ad  that 
there  are  only  six  public  .swimming  yuyols 
in  the  wiiole  city  of  Wasiiintjton,  DC. 
in  which  youngster.,  can  go  .swimming 
during:  this  hot  weather  W.>  have  that 
many  in  my  hometown  of  14,000  people 
Yet  a  great  metropolitan  center  such  as 
this,  which  is  under  the  jurisdiction  of 
Congress,  can  afford  only  six  public 
swimminiT  pools. 

I  would  like  to  know  how  many  public 
sw  immlng  ;xx)ls  are  available  for  children 
in  Harlem  for  their  iLse.  I  cannot  see 
how  Congre.ss  can  justify  endorsing  every 


appropriation  bill  that  is  offered  forth, 
armed  services  on  the  ground  that  hi! 
needed  for  national  securitv,  and  th<* 
resist  programs  that  would  rnake^ 
more  abundant  and  more  satisfactory  to! 
people  acras.s  Uie  country 

Mr.  President,  we  can  never  hone  tr 
eliminate  all  of  the  waste  in  so  giganut 
an  operation  as  the  defense  program 
But  we  can  encourage  a  greater  apnr*, 
ciation  for  the  careful  u.se  of  public  fundi 
if  we  will  cease  giving  a  quick  and  unan 
imous  approval  to  every  appropriauot 
simply  because  it  bears  a  defense  label 
Too  many  times  we  are  overwhelm«! 
by  enormous  military  appropriation  billt 
We  are  inclined  to  give  the  committee 
and  the  Defense  Department  the  benefit 
of  the  doubt:  and  we  vote  for  things  that 
we  know  in  our  hearts  are  questionable 
There  may  be  still  another  reason  for 
approving  this  modest  reduction  in  the 
defense  budget;  it  may  prove  to  be  an- 
other step  in  the  thousand  mile  Journey 
to  {X'ace  of  which  the  late  President  Ken- 
nedy spoke.  I  want  to  make  my  positix 
clear.  I  do  not  advocate  unilateral  dli- 
armament.  I  do  not  advocate  unilat- 
eral dii^rmament,  or  pacifism  or  anj- 
thing  else  in  that  category  and  then  1 
advocate  only  a  $45  billion  defense  budg- 
et Instead  of  a  $47.6  billion  defense 
budget. 

Since  the  Cuban  missile  confrontatloc 
of  1962,  a  perceptible  easing  of  tensions 
has  taken  jilace  between  ourselves  and 
the  other  great  nuclear  ix)wer.  the  Soviet 
Union.  No  one  pretends  that  the  cold 
war  IS  over,  but  it  does  seem  to  be 
thawing 

We  have  entered  with  the  Soviets  into 
•a  nuclear  test  ban.  We  have  established 
a  "hot  line"  between  the  White  Home 
and  the  Kremlin.  We  have  engaged  te 
the  .sale  of  American  wheat  for  Sonet 
gold.  President  John.son's  recent  an- 
nouncement of  a  substantial  cutback  in 
the  production  of  nuclear  materials  vu 
matcht>d  by  a  simultaneous  Russian  an- 
nouncement of  a  similar  reduction 
President  Johnson's  proposed  $1  billlOE 
reduction  in  defen.se  spending  for  the 
current  fiscal  year  was  also  matched  In 
Mo.sct^". 

We  do  not  know  whether  or  not  the 
Sov.et  Lnion  Aould  duplicate  the  reduc- 
tion '>f  $18  billion  in  the  arms  bill  as 
specified  m  my  amendment.  We  do 
know  that  with  or  without  my  amend- 
m'^nt.  the  United  States  now  has  enough 
armed  strength  to  obliterate  the  Soviet 
Union  and  much  of  mankind.  The  So- 
viets know  that  stark  fact  a.s  well  or 
better  than  we  do.  They  also  feel  the 
burden  of  niilitarv  spending;  more  shari)- 
ly  than  we  do  It  is  a  heavier  burden  for 
them  to  carry  in  proportion  to  that  which 
we  must  carry. 

They  miirht  very  well  move  quickly  to 
match  modest  reductions  In  American 
arms  spending  by  similar  reductions  o( 
their  own  heavy  burden  If  so,  the  cauie 
of  ix^ace  and  humanity  would  be  served. 
If  not,  at  lea.st  we  could  rest  secure  In 
the  knowledge  that  our  defenses  are  fullj 
adequate  and  our  moral  leadership  » 
reality. 

So,  in  the  Interest  of  the  general  wel- 
fare, in  the  interest  of  economy,  and  In 
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the  hope  of  peace.  I  offer  this  amendment 
and  urge  that  it  be  adopted. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
nuestion  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  South  Dakota 
i  Mr  McGovERN  1 . 

Mr  RUSSELL.  Mr.  President.  I  do 
not  wish  to  discuss  the  amendment  at 
'  ,.  areat  length.  We  could  discuss  the 
so-called  overkill  theory  by  the  hour. 
It  IS  the  easiest  issue  to  over  simplify  of 
which  I  have  any  knowledge.  We  could 
take  the  number  of  atomic  bombs  and 
measure  them  against  the  damage  done 
at  Hiroshima  and  Nagasaki,  and  demon- 
strate that  we  already  have  enough  mis- 
siles and  enough  vehicles  to  deliver  them, 
and  that  we  should  not  construct  any 

more.  ,  ^     . 

That  is  one  of  the  most  dangerous 
oversimplifications  with  which  the  Amer- 
ican people  are  dealing  today.  We  can 
assume  that  every  bomb  could  be  put 
down  exactly  where  we  wanted  it  to  be 
at  the  tune  we  wanted  it  to  be  there,  and 
going  from  that  premise  we  could  estab- 
lish that  we  have  as  many  atomic  bombs 
as  we  need. 

But  the  hearings  before  our  commit- 
tee demoA.strate  the  necessity  for  the 
appropriations  contained  in  the  bill  and 
answer  the  fallacious  overkill  theory. 

Mr  President,  it  is  well  enough  to 
talk  about  the  conservation  of  our  natu- 
*  ral  resources,  the  education  of  our  youth, 
and  the  building  of  swimming  pools 
which  children  might  enjoy.  But  none 
of  those  things  will  be  possible.  If  we 
fall  behind  the  military  strength  of  our 
most  probable  adversary  by  one  iota. 
The  freedoms  that  are  enjoyed  by  even 
our  most  impoverished  F>eople.  who  are 
so  eloquently  depicted  as  the  reason  for 
cutting  the  defense  appropriation,  would 
amount  to  nothing.  We  would  all  be 
slaves  if.  for  any  considerable  length  of 
time,  we  had  a  second-best  military  or- 
ganization. 

Mr.  President,  make  no  mistake  about 
it.  Our  probable  adversary  knows  our 
military  strength  down  to  the  last  button 
on  the  last  man's  shirt.  We  do  not  know 
his,  because  we  live  In  an  open  society 
and  he  lives  behind  the  Iron  Curtain  In  a 
closed  society.  So  we  cannot  afford  to 
take  any  chances. 

For  my  part  I  say  that  it  is  better  to 
have  these  weapons  and  not  need  them 
than  to  need  them  and  not  have  than. 
If  the  day  ever  comes  when  we  need  and 
do  not  have  such  weapons,  all  of  that  In 
which  we  take  so  much  pride — the  Amer- 
ican way  of  life,  the  greatness  of  our 
land,  what  we  hope  to  achieve  for  our  im- 
poverished people,  what  we  hope  to  do 
tomorrow  for  the  children  who  do  not 
today  have  a  swimming  pool,  and  what 
we  hope  to  do  in  reference  to  the  con- 
servation of  our  natural  resources  and 
buildinu'  the  country  in  general — will 
mean  nothing  if  we  gamble  with  the  se- 
curity of  this  country  and  have  a  second- 
best  military  organization. 

Wo  know  that  this  country  will  not 
attack  any  other  land.  We  know  that 
the  money  Is  spent  for  defensive  pur- 
poses But  it  is  to  defend  the  most 
priceless  thing  on  earth — the  American 
way  of  life,  the  envy  of  mankind,  sur- 
pa.ssing  any  civilization  of  which  we  have 
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any  knowledge  whatever,  and  the  indi- 
vidual freedoms  which  are  enjoyed  by 
the  American  people. 

Mr.  President,  it  might  sound  very 
simple  to  talk  about  a  4-percent  reduc- 
tion. We  are  told  that  it  would  amount 
to  nothing.  It  would  take  almost  $2 
billion  out  of  the  defense  appropriation 
bill.  I  submit  that  we  cannot  take  that 
much  out  of  the  bill  without  taking  out 
a  great  deal  of  muscle. 

Mr.  President,  before  the  bill  came  to 
the  Senate,  it  had  been  the  object  of 
countless  hours  of  study  by  a  large  num- 
ber of  men  who  have  some  familiarity 
with  its  details.  In  the  item-by-item  re- 
view which  was  made  by  the  President, 
the  Secretary  of  Defense,  and  the  Bureau 
of  the  Budget,  approximately  $10  billion 
was  deleted.  That  action  was  taken  be- 
fore it  was  sent  to  Congress.  After  the 
bill  came  here,  the  respective  committees 
having  direct  responsibility  in  these 
fields,  which  have  been  dealing  with  the 
question  for  years,  and  who  feel  a  great 
responsibility  to  the  country,  spent  hour 
after  hour  taking  thousands  of  pages 
of  testimony  and  scanning  and  scrutiniz- 
ing every  item  of  the  bill.  We  came  up 
with  a  reduction,  after  all  of  that  study 
in  both  Houses,  of  about  $700  million, 
which  is  approximately  one-third  of  the 
amount  the  amendment  would  take  just 
on  the  general  statement  that  we  could 
afford  to  cut  it  4  percent. 

Mr.  President,  the  proposed  action  is 
no  way  to  go  about  handling  a  tight 
budget.  Secretary  McNamara  is  trying 
to  put  every  possible  economy  in  effect  in 
the  Department  of  Defense.  I  know  of 
no  Member  of  Congress  more  devoted  and 
dedicated  to  the  cause  of  economy  than 
most  of  those  Vho  sit  on  the  Appropria- 
tions Subcommittees  which  deal  with 
this  subject.  They  have  all  studied  the 
bill  very  earnestly.  In  my  solemn  judg- 
ment, we  cannot  cut  nearly  $2  billion 
more  out  of  the  bill  and  go  back  home 
and  assure  the  American  people  that 
they  can  sleep  safely  at  night,  on  the 
theory  of  our  assurance  that  we  have  the 
greatest  military  might  on  earth.  We 
cannot  cut  $2  billion  out  of  the  bill  and 
do  that.  The  amendment  ought  to  be 
rejected. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  'will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  RUSSELL.    I  yield. 

Mr.  McGOVEIRN.  I  fully  agree  with 
the  Senator  from  Georgia  that  we  must 
maintain  a  superiority  over  the  Soviet 
Union,  and  that  we  do  not  always  know- 
as  accm-ately  as  we  would  like  to  know, 
just  what  the  Soviets  have  in  their  nu- 
clear arsenal.  But  do  the  Senator  agree 
that  the  President  of  the  United  States 
is  roughly  correct  when  he  says  that  the 
Soviets  have  less  than  one-third  of  the 
strategic  bombers  that  we  have  and 
roughly  one-foiulh  of  the  strategic  mis- 
siles that  the  United  States  has? 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  No.  I  do  not  fully 
agree  with  the  President  in  that  state- 
ment. He  does  not  know  for  a  certainty, 
any  more  than  do  the  members  of  our 
comjoalttee,  who  have  the  same  informa- 
tion he  has.  At  best,  our  knowledge  of 
Soviet  strengtli  is  more  or  less  an  edu- 
cated guess. 


On  the  other  hand,  if  the  Senator  is 
correct  in  his  statement  about  the  power 
of  nuclear  attack — conceding  that  the 
President's  statement  is  correct — and  if 
the  enemy  were  to  attack  us  with  the  full 
capacity  of  payload  and  the  vehicles  it 
has,  it  would  destroy  this  country,  and 
we  would  have  no  means  of  striking 
back.  We  would  have  no  deterrent  force 
to  keep  the  enemy  from  making  a  sur- 
prise attack  on  this  coimtry. 

Mr.  McCrOVERN.  The  Senator  has 
studied  the  subject  for  years.  But  I  have 
read  the  testimony  of  Secretary  Mc- 
Namara before  the  congressional  com- 
mittees, and  he  has  said  that  even  if 
we  absorbed  a  surprise  first  strike  by  the 
Soviet  Union,  we  could  still  retaliate  with 
the  power  that  we  have  now  with  a  blow 
that  would  destroy  the  Soviet  society. 

He  estimated  that,  even  after  absorb- 
ing the  first  strike,  we  would  be  capable 
of  unleashing  an  attack  that  would  de- 
stroy 100  million  Soviet  citizens.  It 
seems  to  me  that  is  a  price  no  responsible 
leader  is  willing  to  pay,  and  if  there  is  no 
responsible  leader,  no  amount  of  deter- 
rence would  be  effective. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  I  have  great  respect 
for  the  Secretary  of  Defense,  although  I 
do  not  always  share  all  of  his  enthusi- 
asms. I  would  be  willing  to  place  the 
issue  as  to  whether  he  thought  the 
United  States  could  safely  reduce  the 
budget  by  4  percent,  contained  in  this 
amendment,  before  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense. I  have  a  letter,  which  I  have  not 
read,  stating  that  it  would  be  dangerous 
to  our  national  security  If  the  Senator's 
amendment  were  adopted. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  I  call  attention  to 
one  aspect  of  the  amendment  which  per- 
mits the  Department  of  Defense  to  ad- 
just the  application  of  the  amendment 
so  that  if  he  regarded  one  program  as  be- 
ing of  higher  priority,  he  need  not  reduce 
it. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  I  heard  the  amend- 
ment read,  and  I  heard  the  Senator's  very 
able  presentation  of  what  I  regard  as  a 
very  bad  amendment.  The  Senator 
stressed  that  at  the  outset  of  his  remarks. 
I  do  not  believe  the  Senate  could  safely 
accept  the  amendment. 

I  wish  I  could  believe  that  we  could 
safely  accept  it.  I  have  worried  about 
the  expenditures  for  defense  for  years, 
and  have  sought  means  to  reduce  them, 
I  wish  I  could  satisfy  myself  as  easily  as 
the  Senator  from  South  Dakota  has 
satisfied  himself  that  we  could  make 
gigantic  reductions  and  still  maintain  our 
strength.  I  would  rather  spend  the 
money  on  schoolhouses,  swimming  pools, 
homes,  paved  streets,  and  other  improve- 
ments ;  but  I  do  not  want  to  spend  it  that 
way  and  then  fall  into  the  hands  of  the 
enemy,  who  then  could  enjoy  those  bene- 
fits while  we  were  in  chains. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  I  would  not  be  ad- 
vocating such  an  amendment  if  I 
thought  for  one  moment 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  The  Senator  made 
that  perfectly  clear.  There  is  a  differ- 
ence of  opinion  between  the  Senator  and 
me.  As  I  stated  earlier,  I  would  rather 
have  too  much  and  not  need  It,  than  to 
need  it  and  not  have  quite  enough.  I 
do  not  want  to  take  any  chances. 


cx- 
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Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President.  I  had 
the  opportunity  to  read  the  speech  of 
my  collea«:ue  from  South  Dakota,  al- 
though, unfortunately.  I  was  unavoid- 
ably absent  from  the  floor  while  he  de- 
livered It.  I  also  listened  with  close  at- 
tention to  the  comments  of  the  able  and 
experienced  chairman  of  the  Appropria- 
tions Subcommittee,  the  Senator  from 
Georgia  (Blr.  Russell',  who  is  al.so 
chairman  of  the  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee and  probably  knows  more  than 
does  any  other  Member  of  the  Senate 
about  the  details  of  our  Military  Estab- 
lishment. 

These  two  able  Senators  have  ren- 
dered a  great  public  service  Ln  bringing 
up  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  the  issue 
of  whether  the  Defense  appropriation  is 
too  great.  For  a  number  of  years  I  have 
been  gravely  concerned  about  the  way 
in  which  the  Senate,  in  almost  routine 
fashion,  accepted  without  question  and 
without  significant  debate  the  recom- 
mendation* of  the  Department  of  De- 
fense and  the  Appropriations  Commit- 
tee, which,  in  some  instances,  the 
Appropriations  Committee  undertook  to 
Increase  because  certain  strong  forces 
within  the  Defense  Department  urged 
that  the  opinions  of  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense, and  on  one  occasion,  as  we  have 
seen  this  afternoon,  the  Chairman  of 
the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  and  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  were  rejected, 
and  money  was  put  In  the  bill  because, 
in  all  sincerity,  the  members  of  the  Ap- 
propriations Committee  felt  they  did  not 
want  to  take  a  calculated  risk  in  the  na- 
tional security. 

It  is  very  healthy  that  now  at  last  we 
have  had  at  least  several  hours  of  mean- 
ingful debate  on  the  Defense  budget. 
To  be  sure,  that  budget  is  so  huge,  it  con- 
tains so  many  different  items,  and  the 
needs  of  our  national  defense  are  so  very 
great,  that  it  Is  impossible  to  have  a  de- 
bate In  depth  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate 
on  this  vital  measure  Yet.  at  least  we 
have  made  a  start,  and  that  is  all  to  the 
good.  The  clash  in  judgment,  the  clash 
in  point  of  view,  between  the  able  Sen- 
ator from  Georgia  and  the  able  Senator 
from  South  Dakota  on  this  question  Is  a 
clear  public  service,  not  only  to  the  Sen- 
ate, but  to  the  country  as  a  whole. 

I  do  not  feel  competent  to  express  any 
personal  opinion  as  to  whether  the 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  or  the  Sena- 
tor from  Georgia  is  correct  in  hLs  as- 
sumption. The  expertise  involved  is  over 
my  head,  as  an  individual  Senaror  who 
has  no  special  competence  in  the  area  of 
defense  expenditure 

Anything  I  learned  during  my  own 
service  of  4  years  dunng  World  War  II 
in  the  Army  Air  Force  is  ob.solete  lo<lay; 
but  there  are  a  couple  of  question.s  which 
bother  me  a  bit,  the  answers  to  which  in 
my  own  mind  will  have  .some  Impact  on 
the  way  I  shall  vote  on  the  proposed 
amendment. 

In  the  first  place,  I  do  not  believe  that 
any  Senator  or  other  citizen  in  the  coun- 
try at  large  wants  to  .see  us  have  a 
second-class  Military  Establishment  I 
do  not  believe  there  is  any  responsible 
individual.  least  of  all  the  Senator  from 
South  Dakota  or  myself,  who  would  want 
to  take  an  imnecessary  chance  with  the 


security  of  our  country.  That  is  not  the 
question.  The  question  in  my  mind  is. 
In  the  light  of  the  current  International 
situation,  is  it  nece.s.sary  to  continue  to 
appropriate  this  vast  amount  of  money, 
only  a  few  billion  d(jllars  short  of  $50 
billion,  for  our  national  defen-se"" 

In  my  opinion,  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  has  made  a  strong  case  for  the 
position  that  it  is  not.  He  has  pointed 
out — and  the  Senator  from  Qe^irgia  has 
agreed  with  him:  on  this  there  was  no 
disagreemrnt--  that  the  domestic  nrtKls 
of  our  country  are  all  compelling,  have  a 
higher  priority,  and  must  be  met  to  the 
fullest  extent  passible  while  mtuntaining 
the  national  security 

The  Senator  from  South  Dakota  has 
mentioned  some  of  those  needs.  I  would 
add  or  repeat  the  war  on  [xnerty.  the 
need  for  a  program  of  accelerated  pub- 
lic works  in  order  Ui  met* t  the  problem  of 
unemployment  tlu'  requirement  of  ex- 
penditures for  the  hou.s'ng  program,  and 
the  KreaL  need — i)erimps  domestically 
the  great^^-st  of  all — U)  rebuild  our  cities 
.so  they  may  continue,  and  indeed  in 
many  instances  become  for  the  tir.sr  time. 
decent  place.s  for  pe<iph>  to  live  and 
work. 

Therefore.  I  think  we  must  weiiih 
very  carefully— I  am  glad  to  .say  for  the 
first  time  this  vear  we  are  beginning  to 
weigh  vei-y  carefully— the  conflicting  re- 
quirements of  our  Military  Establish- 
ment and  our  domestic  need. 

We  ought  to  take  cognizance,  as  we 
pass  on  these  questions,  of  the  changing 
international  chmate  resulting  from  the 
valiant— and  in  the  long  run  quite  suc- 
ce.ssful — efforts  of  the  late  President 
Kennedy  to  cooperate  in  the  thawing  of 
the  cold  war  There  can  be  no  doubt  in 
my  mind  that  when  President  Kennedy 
addressed  the  United  Nations  on  Sep- 
tember 21,  1961.  he  made  what  was  in 
many  ways  his  greatest  addre.vs  when  he 
committed  this  country  to  peace  and 
disarmament  under  the  rule  of  law  He 
bt'gan  the  breaking  up  of  the  cold  war. 
He  started  the  thaw  which  has  con- 
tinued. In  the  end  he  gave  us  some 
hope  that  through  the  policy  of  negotiat- 
ing from  strength  with  the  Soviet  Un- 
ion ue  miht  be  able  U.)  e:ise  t*'nsions 
and  arrive  finally  at  a  substantial  cut 
m  military  armaments  for  both  coun- 
tries. leadiiiK'  eventually  to  di.sarmament 
President  Kennedy  followed  Lliat  with 
two  trreat  addresses,  one  delivered  In 
Washington  at  American  University,  and 
a  stx:ond  addre.ss  before  the  United  Na- 
tions He  turned  this  country'  toward 
r)eace  and  away  from  war. 

I  do  not  believe  that  the  Senator  from 
South  Dakota  and  I  are  tn-ing  naive 
about  the  Soviet  Union  We  know  they 
are  rough  We  know  they  are  t^uigh 
We  know  they  are  secretive  We  know 
that,  with  the  exception  of  the  Chinese 
C  )mmunlsts,  they  are  the  mcjst  dit!lcult 
peiple  in  the  whole  wide  world  to  deal 
with. 

We  take  nothing  on  trust,  but  we  never 
negotiate  from  fear,  as  President  Ken- 
nedy said,  nor  do  we  fear  to  negotiate. 
The  various  propo.sals  for  an  ameliora- 
tion of  tension,  the  successful  conclusion 
of  the  limited  test  ban  treaty,  the  agree- 
ment between  Ambassiidor  Zorln  and  our 
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Mr.  McCloy  on  the  18  principles  on  which 
the  2  countries,  were  in  accord  »S 
the  backdown  of  the  Soviet  Union  in  ^ 
respect  to  passible  disarmament  tS 
Cuban  crisis,  and  the  scores  of  straws  in 
the  wind  which  enable  us  to  have  soni 
confidence  that  the  present  military  no- 
Unitlal  of  the  United  States,  as  out- 
lined by  the  Senator  from  South  Dakota 
and  as  willingly  admitted  by  the  Senator 
from  Georgia,  is  such  that  our  present 
military  preponderance,  our  ability  to 
strike  back  with  nuclear  weapons,  and 
our  new  potential  in  conventional  weap- 
ons, built  up  by  President  Kennedy  with 
vast  exix-nditures  since  1961.  have  put 
us  In  .some  position  of  security. 

We  do  not  know  exactly  what  the  So- 
viet Union  has.  but  we  have  our  way*— 
.some  of  which  are  not  available  to  me— 
through  the  Central  Intelligence  Agency 
and  through  our  military  intelligence 
services,  and  through  overflights  by  our 
satellites  and  high-flying  airplanes,  to 
have  a  pretty  good  concept  of  what  the 
Soviet  Union  has 

That  general  summary  of  the  situation 
has  been  well  stated  by  the  Senator  from 
South  Dakota,  and  I  shall  not  repeat  it. 

One  of  the  active  proposals  before  ui 
disarmament  conference  in  Geneva,  from 
which  I  have  just  returned,  put  forward 
by  the  Soviet  Union,  and  within  the 
realm  of  possible  agreement,  is  that  both 
countries  make  a  substantial  cut  In  their 
armaments.  We  have  Indicated,  through 
our  negotiators  in  Geneva,  that  if  the 
Soviet  Union  would  reveal  in  adequate 
detail  what  their  military  status  Is.  we 
would  engage  in  further  discussion  with 
the  Soviet  Union,  either  by  bilateral 
agreement,  or  even  perhaps — If  we  were 
assured  of  adequate  inspection— uni- 
lateral action,  to  the  point  where  both 
countries  could  cut  back  on  the  crush- 
ing burdens  which  Is  Imposed  on  their 
economies  by  the  present  arms  race. 

To  me,  this  is  a  hopeful  development. 
It  must  be  a  question  of  Judgment  as  to 
whether  the  cutback  suggest«l  by  the 
Senator  fnjm  South  Dakota  is  the  cor- 
rect one,  or  whether  we  should  adopt  the 
one  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  IMr. 
Nelson  !  will  offer,  if  the  present  pro- 
posal IS  rejected,  which  would  cut  back 
only  half  of  what  would  be  cut  back  by 
the  proposal  of  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota 

That  some  cutback  could  be  made  ap- 
pears to  me  to  be  clear  from  the  addresa 
of  the  Senator  from  South  Dakota,  to 
which  I  find  no  adequate  rebuttal  from 
the  very  able  Senator  from  Georgia. 

In  particular,  I  call  attention  to  the 
t<\stimony  of  the  General  Accounting  Of- 
fice, which  was  made  available  to  the 
Senator  from  South  Dakota,  and  which 
.shows  a  half  billion  dollars  of  waste, 
which  It  had  determined  by  looking  into 
only  a  very  small  fraction  of  the  total 
expenditures  m  programs  in  the  Defense 
Department 

I  am  also  concerned  about  the  in- 
fluence in  the  Congress  of  that  milltary- 
industgial  complex  a^'ainst  which  Presi- 
dent ET3Pnhower  warned  us  in  his  last 
public  address  before  he  relinquished  th« 
Presidency 

I  am  aware.  In  connection  with  th« 
committees    on    which    I    serve,   of   the 
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.^roiig  influences  of  lobbies  of  various 
t.  °,  We  see  it  in  the  Banking  and  Cur- 
S^.  committee.  We  see  It  in  the  Com- 
S51e  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 
These  lobbving  influences  are  often  salu- 
,lrs-  but  'frequently  they  represent  a 
vested  interest  which  is  not  necessarily 
in  the  public  Interest. 

I  have  no  shadow  of  a  doubt,  without 
any  exact  information,  or  without  being 
able  to  quote  exact  instances  or  ex- 
amples that  the  munitions  manufac- 
turers and  airplane  manufacturers,  those 
who  profit  by  defense  contracts  and 
subcontracts  across  the  country,  and 
the  labor  unions,  representing  the  work- 
ers in  those  factories,  are  gravely  con- 
cerned about  the  possibility  of  a  cutback 
m  defense  which  might  mean,  first,  un- 
acceptable unemployment  in  certain 
areas  of  the  country:  second,  a  decrease 
in  the  profits  of  those  companies,  and. 
third,  a  possible  slowdown  In  the  gen- 
erally satisfactory  growth  of  the  econ- 
omy which  we  are  presently  sustaining. 

So  perhaps  rashly— although  I  do  not 
think  rashly,  but  conservatively  and 
soundly— for  the  reasons  which  I  have 
detailed  briefly  and  which  the  Senator 
from  South  Dakota  has  developed  more 
completely  and  in  greater  detail,  I  shall 
support  the  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  South  Dakota. 

Mr  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  CLARK.     I  yield. 

Mr  McGOVERN.  First  of  all.  I 
thank  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania 
for  what  he  has  had  to  say  about  my 
remarks  this  afternoon.  Beyond  that  I 
commend  him  for  the  insight  he  has 
offered  us  on  this  important  problem.  I 
vkonder  whether  the  Senator  is  aware  of 
an  estimate  that  was  made  several  years 
ago  by  Dr  Wiesner.  whom  President 
Kennedy  selected  as  his  science  adviser. 
as  to  what  would  be  required  for  the 
United  Stal4.s  to  provide  a  military  de- 
terrent to  the  Soviet  Union.  Dr.  Wies- 
ner. at  the  time  he  was  at  the  Massa- 
chusetl.s  Institute  of  Technology,  and 
shortly  before  he  entered  the  Kennedy 
administration,  was  called  upon  to  give 
an  estimai-e  of  what  would  be  required 
in  the  way  of  an  adequate  deterrent  for 
our  country. 

Mr  CLARK.  I  am  not  familiar  with 
that  estimate  I  should  be  happy  to 
have  the  Senator  from  South  Dakota 
enliL'hten  me.  I  can  only  say  that,  in 
my  opinion.  Dr.  Wiesner,  with  whom  I 
have  had  the  opportunity  to  work  and 
to  meet  during  the  time  he  was  in  Wash- 
ington in  the  Kennedy  administration 
is  one  of  the  brightest  minds  of  Amer- 
ica, if  not  in  the  world.  He  has  devoted 
his  m-.nd  to  the  problem  of  an  adequate 
def(n.se  I  should  be  happy  to  be  en- 
lightened on  that  estimate. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  E>r.  Wiesner's  es- 
t  mate  and  th'S  was  an  unoffic'al  es- 
timate, because  he  was  not  then  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Government— was  that  if  we 
had  200  adequately  placed  missiles,  they 
would  deter  any  nuclear  power  from  an 
attack  on  this  country,  because  even  in 
the  event  of  an  enemy's  first  strike 
against  our  country,  with  that  many  mis- 
siles in   place,   enough  of   them  would 
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svu^ly  survive  so  that  we  could  retaliate 
with  an  utterly  devastating  blow. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  am  interested  in  the 
estimate.  I  ask  my  friend  from  South 
Dakota  what  his  information  is  as  to  the 
number  of  such  missiles,  including  our 
Polaris  missiles  and  intermediate-range 
ballistic  missiles  that  we  have  available, 
to  the  extent  that  this  is  not  secret  in- 
formation. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Roughly,  we  have 
1,000  strategic  missiles,  either  in  place 
or  moimted  in  Polaris  submarines.  We 
have  another  350  funded.  Even  if  there 
were  no  funds  appropriated  in  this  bill, 
the  money  is  already  appropriated  to 
put  another  350  of  the  latest  missiles 
into  hardened  missile  sites — the  so- 
called  Minuteman  missiles. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Has  the  Senator  any 
information  as  to  how  many  atomic  war- 
heads are  available  to  the  manned  bom- 
bers of  the  Strategic  Air  Command,  if 
this  is  public  information? 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  I  can  only  say  that 
we  have  1,000  or  1,100  strategic  bombers. 
each  one  of  which  is  capable  of  carrying 
a  weapon  a  thousand  times  more  pow- 
erful than  the  bombs  that  were  used  in 
Japan  to  destroy  two  great  cities  near 
the  end  of  World  War  11. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Those  bombs  would,  of 
necessity,  be  sulded  to  the  thousand  mis- 
siles of  which  the  Senator  spoke  earlier. 
Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Yes ;  we  would  have 
in  bombers  or  in  missiles  10  times  the 
amount  of  the  nuclear  striking  power 
that  Dr.  Wiesner  estimated  was  adequate 
to  provide  a  deterrent  force. 

I  wish  to  say  in  all  fairness  to  Dr. 
Wiesner  that  when  I  called  him  to  dis- 
cuss this  subject  last  year,  when  he  was 
then  a  member  of  the  administration,  he 
was  somewhat  reluctant  to  stand  by  his 
estimate  of  200.  It  is  quite  understand- 
able why  he  would  be  reluctant.  He  was 
then  a  member  of  the  administration  and 
presumably  would  have  been  speaking  for 
the  President  and  the  Department  of  De- 
fense Nevertheless,  that  estimate  was 
made  in  all  good  faith,  after  years  of 
study.  ^^  ^ 

Mr.  CLARK.  It  might  be.  now  that 
Dr  Wiesner  is  no  longer  a  member  of  the 
administration,  that  if  the  Senator  from 
South  Dakota  thought  the  subject  would 
come  up  year  after  year  and  would  be 
in  contact  with  him,  he  might  want  to  say 
that  his  estimate  as  to  the  overkill  ca- 
pacity of  the  United  States  had  been  re- 
vised. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  He  might  say  that 
It  would  be  in  the  magnitude  of  10,  12,  or 
15  times  the  estimate  made  a  few  years 

ago. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Does  the  Senator  from 
South  Dakota  agree  that  in  the  light  of 
conditions  all  over  the  world,  including 
particularly  Vietnam  and  Cuba,  we  have 
been  well  advised  to  build  up  our  non- 
nuclear  defense  capacity,  ground  forces, 
marines,  air  support,  airborne  units,  and 
the  like,  and  that  that  buUdup,  which 
took  place  largely,  as  I  understand,  un- 
der the  Kennedy  administration,  is  also 
In  a  position  where  there  is  no  longer  the 
pressing  need  for  a  massive  effort  to 
catch  up  In  that  area? 


Mr.  McGOVERN.  In  my  judgment, 
the  Senator  from  Peruisylvania  is  quite 
correct  in  his  assumption. 

One  of  the  great  contributions  the  late 
President  Kennedy  made  was  to  insist  on 
a  diversified  military  defense,  one  that 
gave  us  great  strength  in  every  pxjssible 
area  of  military  confiict.  We  have  added 
about  $10  billion  or  $il  billion  a  year  to 
the  rate  of  military  spending  compared 
to  the  rate  in  1960.  But  that  Is  one  of 
the  reasons,  in  my  judgment,  why  we  can 
now  afford  safely  to  begin  to  make  some 
reductions  in  the  military  budget.  We 
have  built  up  our  forces  in  almost  every 
area  to  the  point  where  we  have  a  clear 
superiority  over  any  possible  enemy.  I 
believe  the  day  has  come  when  we  can 
begin  to  scale  down  some  of  the  expendi- 
tures rather  than  continue  to  add  to  a 
nuclear  military  force  that  is  already 
adequate. 

Mr.  CLARK.  So  to  come  to  a  con- 
clusion, and  not  to  prolong  the  colloquy 
unduly,  it  is  the  considered  judgment  of 
the  Senator  from  South  Dakota,  Is  it  not. 
that  the  proposed  4-percent  cut  in  the 
military  budget,  totaling,  sis  I  under- 
stand. $1,800  million,  from  a  total  of 
slightly  more  than  $47  billion,  could 
safely  be  made  without  in  any  way 
prejudicing  the  nuclear  capability  of  the 
United  States  as  a  deterrent  against  any 
nuclear  attack  and  the  conventional 
ability  of  the  U.S.  Armed  Forces  to  pro- 
tect the  United  States  wherever  it  may 
be  threatened  across  the  world? 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  That  is  my  best 
judgment.  We  would  still  be  left  with  a 
defense  budget  of  about  $8  billion  or  $9 
bllllo^  above  the  budget  of  1960.  I  do 
not  believe  anyone  would  argue  that  the 
Soviet  Union  Is  any  more  of  a  threat  to 
the  world  In  1964  than  It  was  In  1960. 
We  have  expended  a  considerable 
amount  of  money  above  the  1960  rate  of 
spending.  We  have  materially  added  to 
our  military  posture.  We  can  safely 
scale  the  budget  to  $45  billion,  which  is 
the  effect  of  my  amendment. 

Mr.  CLARK.  A  few  days  ago,  when  a 
question  of  the  relative  emphasis  of  peace 
or  war  was  raised  in  the  Senate,  the  dis- 
tinguished senior  Senator  from  Idaho 
[Mr.  Church].  In  rising  to  the  defense 
of  some  of  us  who  have  been  accused 
of  being  peacemongers — as  I  recall,  the 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  was  In  the 
Chamber  at  the  time — referred  to  what  I 
consider  to  be  a  fine  civic  group.  The 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  may  remem- 
ber its  name;  I  have  forgotten  it. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  The  Council  for  a 
Livable  World. 

Mr.  CLARK.  The  Senator  from  Idaho 
[  Mr.  Chtjrch  ]  said  that  he  regretted  that 
it  seemed  to  be  necessary,  every  time  any- 
one spoke  up  for  peace,  to  pound  his 
chest  and  say,  "I  am  in  favor  of  national 
security  and  national  defense.  I  fought 
for  my  country  in  World  War  n.  I  am 
not  willing  to  give  away  anything  to  the 
Soviet  Union.  But  I  consider  that  the 
ways  of  freedom  are  the  ways  of  the 
United  States,  and  the  way  of  slavery 
those  of  the  Soviet  Union."  Then  he 
went  on  to  say  that  the  Council  for  a 
Livable  World  was  a  fine  organization, 
as  did  the  Senator  from  South  Dakota, 
and  as  did  I. 
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I  shall  not  repeat  Senator  Church  s 
cliche,  but  I.  too,  served  4  years  during 
World  War  II  in  the  Army  Air  Force.  2 
of  them  overseas.  I  belie. e  that  nn  one 
occasion — I  am  not  certain — I  was  actu- 
ally shot  at.  I  was  not  in  combat,  never- 
theless. I  wore  my  country's  uniform 

The  distinguished  junior  Senator  from 
South  Dakota  is  too  modest  to  .say  it.  but 
I  shall  do  it  for  him  He  was  a  combat 
pilot  In  World  War  II  I  do  not  know 
how  many  mlssioiis  he  flew:  he  can  sup- 
ply the  number.  It  was  a  iicwd  many  He 
has  devoted  many  of  the  best  years  of 
his  life  to  the  service  of  his  country  So 
no  one  can  accuse  him  of  being  a  paci- 
fl.st. 

I  thank  the  Set\ator  from  South  Da- 
kota for  permitting'  me  to  intervene 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Mr  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Pennsy!va:na  yield' 
Mr.  CLARK.  I  yield 
Mr.  RUSSELL.  I  would  not  have  the 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  claim  any 
monopoly  on  beint;  a  peacemoneer  I 
think  I  am  a  peacemonucr.  bi'cause  I 
have  had  occasion  to  advocate  a  strong 
national  defense. 

Mr.  CLARK.  There  is  no  greater  dev- 
otee in  the  Senatt^  to  the  cause  of  peace 
than  the  senior  Senator  from  Georgia 

Mr.  RUSSELL  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr  President,  I  wish 
to  take  a  moment  to  commend  the  junior 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  for  a 
thoughtful  contribution  to  the  discussion 
of  the  problem  that  confronts  us  As 
the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  men- 
tioned. Senator  Mc  Govern  was  a  bomber 
pilot  in  the  Second  World  War,  was  In 
combat,  was  shot  down  in  combat,  and 
made  a  distinguished  contribution  to  the 
war  eflfort. 

As  in  all  matters  such  as  this,  there 
is  a  difference  of  op:ni()n  If  I  were  pro- 
posing a  $1  billion  increase  in  the  de- 
fense budget,  it  would  not  be  because  I 
was  critical  in  any  way  of  the  committee 
that  prepared  the  bill,  but  simply  because 
my  viewpoint  or  concern  about  what 
was  necessary  made  me  believe  that  the 
amount  should  be  $1  billion  more  than 
was  recommended  by  the  committee 

If  I  support  the  proposed  cut.  it  sim- 
plv  expresses  my  view  about  the  possi- 
bility of  reducing  the  budget  without  af- 
fecting our  military  strength  If  a  SI  8 
billion  cut  m  the  budget  was  the  dif- 
ference between  our  superiority  or  In- 
feriority with  respect  to  Russia,  and  If 
the  Secretary  of  I>^fense  were  so  to  state 
then  we  ought  to  propose  that  there  be 
a  St  billion  or  $6  billion  increase  if  he 
cjuld  justify  it  and  I  would  support  it. 
If  my  memory  serves  me  correctly.  It 
•.vRs  on  September  19  of  last  year  that 
the  defense  budget  was  before  the  Sen- 
ate. I  regret  that  I  could  not  be  here 
to  vote  on  it.  because,  together  with  the 
<"'!  t  nKulshed  majority  whit  .  the  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania,  and  other  Senators. 
I  left  with  the  President  on  'he  cnnser- 
va'  on  tour  he  made  at  that  time.  But 
I  did  join  the  Senator  from  South  Da- 
kTa  (Mr.  McGovern',  the  Senator  from 
West  Virg-nla  I  Mr  RamxjlphI,  and  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  iMr  Morse]  in 
offering  an  amendment  to  propose  a 
:2.200  million  cut  in  that  budget.     On 
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Septemb^T  VJ.  l'J6:i.  that  amendment  had 
four  supporters.  It  was  apparently  the 
sense  of  the  Senate  that  it  was  not  pos- 
sible to  maintain  our  defen.sr  posture 
and  cut  the  budget  by  $J.JOO  million 

Yet.  strartgely  enough,  the  budget  al- 
ready in  pieparation  for  fiscal  I'JGo  cut 
the  appropriation— after  heurinus — as 
comp.Ked  With  tlie  previous  year,  by 
$1,400  million.  So  as  of  the  time  the 
Senate  was  arguing  about  a  $2,200  mil- 
lion cut,  the  Department  of  Defense  it- 
self was  pieparint!  to  cut  tlie  budget  for 
tiscal  1965  by  $700  million,  and  the  com- 
mittees, after  hearings,  cut  the  amount 
aiiottier  $700  million 

At   this   point   Mr     Muskie   took    the 
chair  as  Presidiiii^  CitTlcer  > 

Mr  NELSON  Mr  President.  I  fully 
reco'^nLze — as  I  know  Senators  and  oth- 
ers recognu^e—  that  the  Armed  Senices 
Committee,  of  which  tlie  Senator  from 
Georgia  I  Mr  Russell  1  is  the  distin- 
guislied  chairman,  is  compovsed  of  a 
group  of  the  hnest  and  ablest  men  in 
the  Senate  However,  from  my  e.xperi- 
ence — and  I  am  sure  the  experience  of 
anyone  who  ever  served  In  a  legislative 
body  or  an  executive  capacity — one  of  the 
probli>ms  is  that  no  legislative  body,  no 
matter  how  conscientious,  or  no  com- 
mittee, no  matter  how  conscientious,  is 
able  to  efTectlvely  test  the  efficiency  of 
any  agency  which  expends  the  money 
which  the  legislature  appropriates 

As  the  distingui.shed  Senator  from 
Georgia  Mr  fAjssh-LlI  said  so  well  in 
his  sp«ech,  the  legislative  body  may  ap- 
propriate wisely,  but  the  receiving 
agency  may  not,  in  some  instances,  spend 
the  money  wisely 

This  IS  the  problem  which  I  believe 
faces  us  in  military  appropriations  It 
IS  not  a  question  of  how  ably  the  budget 
was  examitu-d  It  is  not  a  question  of 
how  much  dedication  and  time  were 
spent,  how  many  hearings  were  held  by 
able,  intelligent,  distinguished  and  well- 
infoiTTi'ti  persons,  but  rather  of  iht-  man- 
ner in  which,  the  money  is  spent  .^nd, 
unfortunately ,  often  it  is  not  well  spent 

There  is  no  Senator  who  has  not  re- 
peatedly had  the  experience  I  have  had 
Dunn:  the  4  \ears  I  was  Governor  I 
had  the  opportunity  to  visit  S.AC  mill-, 
tary  bases  in  Minnesota,  Wl.sconsin.  and 
Missouri.  I  talktxi  with  hundreds  of  sol- 
diers I  talked  with  thoughtful  sol- 
diers— privates,  sergeants,  lieutenants, 
and  colonels — who  were  distre.ssed  about 
the  inefficiency  and  misman.igement 
which  they  observed  on  their  posts,  both 
here  and  overseas. 

During  the  last  two  evenings.  I  spent 
8  hours  or  more  with  a  longtime  friend 
of  mine,  a  college  graduate,  a  man  who 
has  been  in  Government  and  who  has 
lust  concluded  a  2-year  term  as  an  officer 
m  Europe 

He  is  a  thoughtful  man  He  is  for  a 
strong  mi'itarv-  firce  He  is  concerned 
about  the  InefHciency  which  is  weaken- 
ing our  position  He  .said  to  me  that  he 
was  shocked  and  distres-sed  at  the  aston- 
ishing waste  he  saw  in  the  European 
theater  during  the  2  years  he  snent  there 

Eliminating  this  kind  of  waste  is  the 
purjxKse  of  my  amendment 

How  can  this  be  done:'  We  can  do  all 
the   testing  and  all   the  questioning  we 


wish     Nevertheless,  the  people  we  aiu- 
tlon    are    experUs    in    the    fields   we^ 
questioning  them  about.     They  have^ 
the  information.     Tluxse  who  do  the  au 
diting  f  urni.sh  all  the  answers. 

We  can  test  their  answers  against  thi» 
GAO.  which  makes  a  spot  check  here  and 
there      But  this  is  not  enoufih.    u  du 
tresses   me   that   the   GAO  does  not  do 
more,  for  I  believe  I  can  .say  that  it  is  not 
possible — at  least  that  has  been  my  ex 
perience   in    10   years   In   the  le^'L^ilature 
and  4  year.s  as  Governor— f(jr  me  to  make 
a  judgment.    Even  if  we  Ore  a  man  be 
cau.se  of  a  mistake  in  si>ending  and  got 
some jne  else  to  take  his  place,  .soon  the 
new  man  would  justify  the  mistakes  he 
was  making.     We  simply  do  not  have  an 
adequate  way  to  test  llie  actual  operating 
efficiency  of  a  uiven  agency. 

It  .s<  ein.s  tu  me  tins  is  one  of  the  basic 
problems  This  is  why  we  are  offcnng 
.some  amendments.  Under  the  circum- 
stances, tliere  is  no  alternative 

There  is  really  only  one  way  to  test  an 
agency  which  is  expending  public  funds, 
and  that  is  to  have  a  permanent,  inde- 
pendent, managerial  audit  of  all  agen- 
cies at  all  lime.s — an  mdependtiit  audit 
that  IS  not  a  spot  check  of  performance 
of  a  i^ecific  expenditure  for  a  specific 
Item.  We  have  plenty  of  that.  Sena- 
tors read  v^hat  the  G.AO  says.  It  affects 
me,  and  eveiy  other  Senator,  as  well  as 
the  taxpayers — but  that  does  not  answer 
the  problem. 

We  need  to  staff  adtquateiy  an  inde- 
pendent managerial  agency.  No  pn- 
vate  concern  whicli  does  cost  account- 
ing, or  reviews  the  performance  of  the 
vanous  plants,  leaves  it  up  to  the  plant 
manager  to  come  to  the  board  of  direc- 
tors and  say.  T  am  doing  a  fine  job" 
Rather  private  concerns  utili/e  inde- 
pendent cost  accountini:  Reports  are 
made  to  the  management,  and.  if  neces- 
.sary.  the  manager  of  the  plant  is  fired 

It  .seems  to  me  that  one  of  the  weak- 
ne.s.ses  is  that  we  lack  a  large,  independ- 
ent managerial  auditing  system  to  audit 
performance  all  the  way  across  the  line 
and  reixnt  back  to  Congress.  And  it  is 
for  this  rea.son  that  it  .seems  Ui  me  that 
it  IS  nece.ssary  to  put  some  pressure  on 
mihtan,-  manau'ement  at  the  t.op  level  in 
order  to  eliminate  the  waste 

Everyone  will  agrtH'-  as  I  do — that  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  has  done  a  magnif- 
icent job  He  has  tackled  the  biggest 
and  toughest  bureaucracy  in  the  world. 
Make  no  mistake  about  that  He  has 
tackled  the  problem  head  on.  He  has 
made  a  great  deal  of  progress. 

I  believe  that  if  my  amendment  is  ac- 
cepted, or  if  the  one  which  the  Senator 
from  South  Dakota  has  propo.s«^d  is  ac- 
cepted, v^e  will  be  placing  in  the  hands 
of  the  Secretary  of  Di^len.'^e  a  tool  in  his 
hands  for  enforcing  improvements  in  ef- 
ficiency. If  the  ar^iendment  is  pa.ssed.  I 
believe  we  shall  see  a  substantial  im- 
provement in  efficiency  "^ 

I  expect  that  we  shall  have  .sonte  diffi- 
culty obtaining  supixjrt  for  these  pro- 
ixwals;  but  I  agree  with  the  Senat  ir  from 
Pennsylvan  a  and  other  Senators  that  It 
is  a  responsib  lity  of  the  legislative  body 
to  test  every  appropriation  which  U 
made  of  the  taxpayers'  money,  no  matter 
in  what  area  It  is. 
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It  distresses  me  when  I  look  at  the  roll 
calls  and  note  particularly  the  votes  of 
.some  Senators  who  are  not  in  the  Cham- 
ber todav.  but  who  stand  up  and  fight 
tooth  and  nail  against  almost  every  single 
appropriation  for  domestic  programs 
but  .supi)^rt  without  qualification  every 
appropriation  the  military-  demands. 

It  distrrs.-^es  me  that,  without  qualifica- 
tion without  knowledge,  almost  anything 
that  1^  asl-.ed  for  in  the  field  of  defense 
is  accepted  I  do  not  criticize  the  dis- 
iineuished  Senator  from  Georgia  [Mr. 
RrssELL  1  for  I  believe  he  has  tested  this 
budcet  But  I  am  not  convinced  every- 
one hajs  reached  a  judgment  with  equal 
study. 

Senators  are  perfectly  justified  in 
spending  $50  billion,  $75  billion,  or  $100 
billion  if  It  becomes  necessary  for  the 
security  of  the  country.  But,  under  that 
umbrella.  I  do  not  believe  that  we  should 
condone  inefficiency  and  subsidize  waste 
in  the  military.  Anyone  who  has  ever 
visited  a  post  and  observed  its  opera- 
tion knows  that  we  are  lavish  with  our 
funds,  and  that  the  management  of  all 
kinds  of  posts  and  operations  in  the  mili- 
tary Is  mcfllcient.  and  would  not  be 
tolerated  by  any  private  corporation  in 
America  What  we  seek  to  do  is  to  put 
the  feet  of  inefficient  administrators  to 
the  fire  and  stop  this  kind  of  InefiBciency. 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  South  Dakota 
!  Mr.  McGovERN  I ,  On  this  question  the 
yeas  and  nays  have  been  ordered;  and 
the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr  WALTERS  (when  his  name  was 
called  I.  Mr.  President,  on  this  vote  I 
have  a  pair  with  the  senior  Senator  from 
We.st  Virginia  IMr.  Randolph].  If  he 
were  present  and  voting,  he  would  vote 
"yea  ■■  If  I  were  at  liberty  to  vote,  I 
would  vote  "nay."    I  withhold  my  vote. 

Mr  CHURCH  (after  having  voted  In 
the  affirmative' .  On  this  vote,  I  have  a 
pair  with  the  distinguished  senior  Sen- 
ator from  Louisiana  [Mr.  Ellender].  If 
he  were  present  and  voting,  he  would 
vote  nay  ■■  If  I  were  at  liberty  to  vote, 
I  would  vote  'yea."    I  withhold  my  vote. 

The  rollcall  was  concluded. 

Mr  HUMPHREY.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  Maryland  [Mr.  Brew- 
ster i.  the  Senator  from  North  Dakota 
IMr.  BrRDH-Ki,  the  Senator  from  Loui- 
siana IMr.  Ellender  1.  the  Senator  from 
Ohio  [Mr  L.AT'srHEl,  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  !Mr.  LoncI,  the  Senator  from 
Montana  IMr.  MetcalfI,  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  West  Virginia  IMr.  Randolph] 
are  ab.'ient  on  official  business. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
California  IMr.  Engle].  the  Senator 
from  New  Mexico  IMr.  Anderson],  and 
the  Senator  from  Ma.ssachusetts  [Mr. 
Kennedy]  are  absent  because  of  illness. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  West  Virginia  IMr.  Byrd]  is  neces- 
sarily ab.sent 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico 
IMr.  ANnERsoNJ.  the  Senator  from  Mary- 
land IMr  Brewster],  the  Senator  from 


North  Dakota  [Mr.  Burdick],  the  Sena- 
tor from  West  Virginia  [Mr.  Byrd],  the 
Senator  from  California  IMr.  Engle], 
the  Senator  from  Massachusetts  [Mr. 
Kennedy],  the  Senator  from  Ohio  (Mr. 
Lausche],  the  Senator  from  Louisiana 
[Mr.  Long],  and  the  Senator  from  Mon- 
tana IMr.  Metcalf]  would  each  vote 
"nay." 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  announce  that  the 
Senators  from  Iowa  IMr.  Hickenlooper 
and  Mr.  Miller]  are  necessarily  absent. 

Also  the  Senator  from  Colorado  (Mr. 
Dominick]  and  the  Senator  from  Ari- 
zona [Mr.  GoLDWATER]  arc  necessarily 
absent. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
from  Colorado  [Mr.  Dominick].  the  Sen- 
ator from  Arizona  I  Mr.  Goldwateh  1 .  and 
the  Senator  from  Iowa  [Mr.  Miller] 
would  each  vote  "nay." 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  5, 
nays  78,  as  follows: 


[No.  502  Leg. 

YEAS — 5 

Clark 

Morse 

Neuberger 

McGovern 

Nelson 

NAYS— 78 

Aiken 

Hartke 

Mundt 

Allott 

Hayden 

Mu.sk:e 

Bartlett 

Hill 

Pastore 

Bayh 

Holland 

Pearson 

Beall 

Hruska 

Pell 

Bennett 

Humphrey 

Prouty 

Bible 

Inouye 

Proxmlre 

Boggs 

Jackson 

Rlblcoff 

Byrd,  Va. 

Javlts 

Robertson 

Cannon 

Johnston 

Russell 

Carlson 

Jordan,  N  C. 

Saltonstall 

Case 

Jordan  Idaho 

Scott 

Cooper 

Keating 

Simpson 

Cotton 

Kuchel 

Smathers 

CurtlB 

Long,  Mo. 

Smith 

Dlrksen 

Magnuson 

Sparkman 

Dodd 

Mansfield 

Stennls 

Douglas 

McCarthy 

Sj-mlngton 

Eastland 

McClellan 

Talmadge 

Edmondson 

McGee 

Thurmond 

Ervln 

Mclntyre 

Tower 

Fong 

McNamara 

Williams,  N.J. 

Pulbrlght 

Mechem 

Williams,  Del. 

Gore 

Monroney 

Yarborough 

Gruenlng 

Morton 

Young.  N.  Dak 

Hart 

Moss 

Young,  Ohio 

NOT  VOTING — 17 

Anderson 

Ellender 

Long.  La. 

Brewster 

Engle 

Metcalf 

Burdick 

Goldwater 

Miller 

Byrd,  W.  Va 

Hlckenlooper 

Randolph 

Church 

Kennedy 

Walters 

Dominick 

Lausche 

So  Mr. 

McGovern's  amendment  wa 

rejected. 

LEGISLATIVE  PROGRAM 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  won- 
der if  at  this  p)oint  the  distinguished 
majority  leader  can  tell  us  whether  he 
contemplates  any  business  other  than 
final  action  on  the  pending  bill  tonight? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Yes.  As  was 
stated  at  the  beginning,  we  would  like  to 
take  up  Senate  Joint  Resolution  187  to 
establish  a  Commission  on  Ethics  in  the 
Federal  Government,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses— the  so-called  Dirksen  resolution — 
and,  if  possible,  complete  action  on  that 
joint  resolution  tonight. 

Then  we  plan  to  lay  down  Calendar 
No.  910,  the  bill  H.R.  8864,  to  carry  out 
the  obligations  of  the  United  States  vm- 
der  the  International  Coffee  Agreement. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  DEFENSE  APPRO- 
PRIATIONS.  1965 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (H.R.  10939)  making  appro- 
priations for  the  Department  of  Defense 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1965, 
and  for  other  purposes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
is  open  to  further  amendment. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  imder- 
stood  that  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin 
IMr.  Nelson]  intended  to  offer  an 
amendment.  I  did  not  see  him  on  his 
feet.     I  am  prepared  to  stand  aside. 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  I  offer 
an  amendment,  which  I  send  to  the  desk 
and  ask  to  have  stated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Wis- 
consin will  be  stated. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  On  page  44, 
between  lines  5  and  6,  it  is  proposed  to 
insert  a  new  section  as  follows: 

Sec.  542.  (ai  Each  appropriation  made  by 
this  Act  is  hereby  reduced  by  2  per  centum. 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  the  amend- 
ment. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  my  re- 
marks will  take  about  20  minutes. 

My  proposal  would  cut  2  percent  out 
of  the  defense  budget.  That  is  an 
amount  of  $950  million. 

In  the  colloquy  a  few  moments  ago  I 
made  an  observation  or  two  which  I 
should  like  to  repeat.  There  is  no  ques- 
tion in  my  mind,  nor  in  the  mind  of  any 
Member  of  this  body  or  the  other  body, 
that  the  chairmen  and  members  of  the 
Armed  Services  Committees  of  the  Sen- 
ate and  the  House  of  Representatives 
have  done  a  comprehensive  job  of  re- 
viewing the  budget. 

I  raise  no  question  about  that  whatso- 
ever. However,  I  am  satisfied  from  read- 
ing General  Accounting  Office  reports 
and  from  other  reading  I  have  done  on 
the  subject,  that  there  is  a  substantial 
amount  of  military  waste  incurred  be- 
cause of  managerial  ineflSciency. 

This  proposal  aims  at  eliminating 
some  of  that  waste. 

I  repeat  what  I  said  a  few  minutes  ago 
for  the  benefit  of  Senators  who  were  not 
present  at  that  time.  I  have  visited  a 
number  of  military  posts.  I  have  talked 
with  many  soldiers,  from  privates  to 
colonels.  I  spent  the  last  two  evenings 
visiting  with  an  able  young  man  whom 

1  have  known  for  12  years,  a  brilliant 
college  graduate  who  has  just  completed 

2  years  in  the  European  theater.  We 
spent  some  6  or  7  or  8  hours  discussing 
his  experiences  in  the  European  theater. 
He  discussed  at  great  length  the  poor 
management,  inefficiency,  and  lavish 
waste  he  observed  over  there.  He  re- 
turned from  his  2-year  stint  in  Europe 
a  few  days  ago. 

He  was  distressed  because  he  believes, 
as  I  do,  that  efficiency  is  a  part  of  our 
strength  and  that  Inefficiency  ought  to  be 
eliminated. 

Prom  my  experience,  I  do  not  think 
it  is  possible  for  a  legislative  body  or  for 
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the  executive  braixch  to  supervise  the 
performance  of  agencies  in  the  field 
without  a  highly  skilled,  well  staffed. 
managerial  audit  group  checking  the 
performances  of  the  aKencles  Such  a 
managerial  audit  tfroup  must  be  outside 
the  agency  It  supervises  We  cannot  ex- 
pect any  agency  not  to  try  to  defend  its 
IneflQclency  when  called  before  a  legisla- 
tive commilttee. 

But  no  Independent,  fully  staffed  audit 
agency  exists.  Yet  we  must  tr>'  to  con- 
tend with  the  problem  of  inefficiency 

We  are  considering  today  the  largest 
spending  bill  which  comes  before  Con- 
gress each  year— $46  8  billion— $900  mil- 
lion for  every  week  of  the  year 

The  Armed  Services  Committees  of 
both  Houses  have  done  an  extensive  job 
of  reviewing  this  le(?islation  and  have 
reduced  the  defense  budget  by  $696  6 
million  from  the  1965  budKet  estimate 
The  Appropriations  Committee  recom- 
mended $1.4  billion  less  than  last  years 
aptJropriatlon. 

Now  it  Is  the  turn  of  the  Senate,  and 
it  is  our  responsibility  to  do  .some  ex- 
amination and  testing  of  the  budget 

The  evidence  shows  that  substantial 
reductions  can  be  made  m  the  area  of 
military  spending  by  forcing  the  military 
to  improve  its  efficiency  at  all  levels  of 
operation.  The  General  Accountint; 
Office  reports  show  that  at  military  in- 
stallations all  over  the  world  lavish  ex- 
penditures and  shameful  waste  have 
been  exposed  on  Innumerable  occasions 
Time  after  time  the  General  Accounting 
Office  has  exposed  shocking  waste,  in- 
competence, and  InefTlciency.  Senators 
have  read  those  refKirts  as  they  were 
placed  in  the  Record  I  believe  one  was 
placed  in  the  Record  today. 

One  way  to  reduce  this  waste  is  to 
reduce  the  budeet  Why  should  any 
aiiency  that  has  almost  unlimited  funds 
seek  to  enforce  top  managerial  efiBciency 
when  Congress  lavishes  on  it  such  funds 
that  it  can  afford  to  be  wasteful? 

There  is  no  question  whatsoever  of 
reducing  our  military  strength.  In- 
creased efBciency   would   increas*^  it 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr  President, 
will  the  able  Senator  yield ^ 
Mr.  NELSON.  I  yield. 
Mr.  SYMINGTON.  As  the  Senator 
knows,  the  committee  has  already  re- 
duced the  request  sent  over  from  the 
Department  of  Defen.se  by  $696. .599  000 
I  have  listened  with  interest  to  what  my 
friend  from  Wisconsin,  who  had  an  out- 
standing record  as  an  administrator  in 
his  own  State,  has  had  to  say  this  af- 
ternoon. He  knows  that  in  any  large 
corporation,  as  well  as  in  any  Govern- 
ment department,  there  is  always  a  lar^e 
amount  of  waste.  It  is  especially  true  In 
the  largest  corporations,  those  compara- 
ble to  the  Department  of  Defen.se;  but 
they  have  the  additional  advantage  of 
the  profit  motive. 

I  present  for  the  consideration  of  my 
friend  from  Wisconsin  the  fact  that  the 
distinguished  chairman  of  the  subcom- 
mittee, the  senior  Senator  from  Georgfa 
fMr.  RusstLLl.  made  the  observation 
that  in  the  30  years  or  more  he  has  been 
on  this  committee  he  believed  the  job 
the  House  did  this  year  on  this  budget 
was  probably  the  best,  from  the  stand- 


point of  analyzint?  m  detail  \^hat  was  and 
what  was  not  needed 

Not  only  because  he  is  chairman  of 
the  .\rmed  Services  Committee,  not  only 
becau.se  he  is  chairman  of  the  IX^fen.sr 
Subcommittee  on  .Appropruitlons.  but 
primarily  because  of  the  delalUd  meth- 
ods of  his  operations  over  the  y»-;irs.  I 
believe  he  is  the  most  knowled^eabh- 
man  in  tlie  Congress  today  with  lesprct 
to  civilian  analysis  of  what  is  and  what 
Is  not  required  for  the  security  of  the 
United  States.  Now  the  chairman  Is 
the  tyt>e  who  does  not  like  to  make  di-- 
cisions  on  his  own,  without  first  obtain- 
ing the  best  advice  available 

In  that  connection.  I  have  a  letter 
in  reply  to  his  rfHjuest.  written  by  the 
A.ssi.stant  Secretary  of  i:)ef en.se  Comp- 
troller, the  civilian  who  knows  the  most 
about  the  budget  and  ha.s  done  probably 
the  mo.-^t  to  reduce  thf  defense  budget 
in  recent  years  I  would  read  the  sen- 
tence with  which  this  letter  clo.ses  and 
ask  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Wis- 
con.sin  and  my  other  colleagues  to  give 
consideration    t<j   its   import 

The  Department  of  Defen.se  d^es  not  be- 
lieve that,  the  reductions  pr'jp<jsed  in  these 
amendments  could  be  sustulned  without 
gravely  endangering  our  national  security 

This  letter  Is  not  written  by  any  mili- 
tar>-  man.  It  is  written  by  the  civilian 
comptroller  of  the  Dt'partment  Now  as 
the  able  Senator  knows,  this  Nation  has 
many  obligations,  all  over  the  world. 
Ti>day  it  ha.s  five  divLslons  m  Germany. 
It  has  two  divisions  m  Korta  Hiey  have 
b«'en  there  for  many  years  It  has  many 
multilateral  agreements  which 

Mr.  NELSON.  Will  the  St-nator  yield 
at  that  point:* 

Mr.  SYMINGTON  I  am  speaking  on 
the  time  of  the  Senator  from  WLsconsln 
If  my  friend  carts  to  comment,  h»\  of 
course,  is  free  to  do  .so. 

Mr  NELSON  Will  the  SenaUir  read 
the  last  .sentence  of  that  letter'' 

Mr  SYMINGTON  I  shall  be  glad  to 
do  so 

The  Dep.utment  of  Defense  does  not  b«'- 
Ueve  that  the  reductions  prop. wed  In  the.'.e 
amendments 

Namely,  the  suggested  ani'-ndments  of 
4-pfrcent  and  2-percent  reductions,  re- 
spectively. Tliat  IS  what  thc'^e  amt-nd- 
ments  "  means.  The  words  refer  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Wis- 
con-sm  and  thr  amendment  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  South  Dakota.  L<t  me  read 
the  sentence  again- 

The  Dep;irtjnent  of  Defense  4<>eB  not  be- 
lieve that  the  reductions  proposed  In  tliese 
amendments  could  be  sustained  wltliout 
gravely    end.mgerlng    our    national    secxirlty 

Mr.  NELSON  If  the  Senator  will 
yield,  the  12  percent  means  reducing  the 
budget  S950  million  In  view  of  the 
examples  of  incredible  waste  that  the 
Gt-nrral  Accounting  Office  called  to  our 
attention.  If  we  elimiimte  $950  million  of 
waste,  can  the  Senator  explain  to  me 
how.  a.s  a  consequence  of  that  reduction, 
our  defen.se  posture  would  be  damaged.' 

Mr.  SYMINGTON  First,  let  me  say 
that  any  figure  of  nearly  $1  billion  is  still 
a  large  figure;  second,  to  that  the  Sen- 
ator should  add  the  amount  by  which 
the   budget   has   already   been   reduced, 


$696,599,000  already  taken  out  by  the 
committee  from  the  request  of  the  De- 
partment. 

The  question  of  waste  Is  one  that  cin 
be  discussed  and  debated  Tliere  m*y 
be  disagreement  S<jme  believe  It  unfor. 
tunate  that  some  of  the  planes  used  in 
South  Vietnam  were  perhaps  not  the  best 
planes  that  could  have  be<>n  utilized  for 
Americans  who  went  to  their  death,  if 
the  planes  were  not  used  and  rusted,  that 
might  be  considered  part  of  the  wast* 
from  the  standpoint  of  logistics.  But  If 
they  are  used,  the  criticism  is  they  were 
not  the  best.  So  the  criticism  comes 
both  ways 

With  great  respect  to  my  able  friend 
from  WLsconsin.  I  present  that  the  ques- 
tion of  waste  Is  relative  As  one  who 
has  had  .some  experience  In  business  and 
'.n  the  Dt^fense  Department.  I  have  often 
felt  that  some  of  the  criticism  as  to  waste 
was  not  really  current  waste 

We  have  very  heavily  cut  the  budget 
request  I  do  not  believe  the  general 
situation  around  the  world  Is  such  that 
we  ran  be  casual,  let  alone  careless,  in 
our  analysis  of  military  requirements. 

I  have  confidence  in  the  work  of  the 
Hou.se  Appropriations  Committee,  and  its 
chairman,  who  for  .so  many  years  ha* 
be»'n  chiiirman  of  the  Military  Subcom- 
mittee, and  confidence  In  the  work  done 
by  the  Senate  Armed  Services  Commlt- 
tt^  and  the  Subcommittee  of  the  Senate 
Appropriations  Committee  They  anal- 
yze the.se  requests  in  unprecedented  de- 
tail 

One  further  point  The  letter  to  which 
I  have  referred  was  written  by  that  civil- 
ian in  the  Pentagon  who,  probably  more 
than  any  other,  has  Incurred  the  major 
degree  of  crltlcLsm  from  the  military. 
directly  or  indirectly,  as  the  one  too  prone 
to  try  to  reduce  the  .service  requests 

Mr  NELSON.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Mls.sourl  I  have 
never  at  any  time  as.serted  that  there  will 
not  b*'  waste  There  will  be  waste.  How- 
ever I  do  not  consider  It  waste  If  a  group 
of  scientists  and  military  experts  decide 
that  they  have  an  Idea  about  a  new  so- 
phisticated weapon  that  will  strengthen 
our  defen.se.  and  we  spend  $5  million  or 
several  hundred  million  on  it.  only  to  find 
that  it  does  not  work  If  we  had  con- 
sidered that  kind  of  thing  waste.  Mr 
Roo.sevelt  would  never  have  gotten  his 
$2  billion  with  which  to  build  the  atomic 
b<jmb  Failure  in  that  kind  of  experi- 
ment need  not  be  considered  waste.  I 
do  not  believe  It  is  waste  unless  the  pro- 
gram is  poorly  planned,  or  poorly  exe- 
cuted, or  If  there  is  unnecessary'  spend- 
ing of  money  In  developing  it.  I  do  not 
.say  that  it  is  waste  to  experiment. 

What  I  am  talking  about  is  the  kindoJ 
thing  that  toes  Into  the  Record  montfc 
after  month,  through  the  reports  of  tht 
General  Accounting  Office. 

The  Senator  referred  to  the  Auditor 
or  Comptroller  of  the  military.  At  \bii 
point  I  should  like  to  place  in  the  Recom 
a  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General 
of  the  United  States.  The  items  cited  In 
this  letter  are  shocking  examples  of 
waste.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
entire  letter  be  printed  In  the  Recom 
but  I  wish  to  read  only  a  few  sentence! 
from  it. 
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There  being  no  obJecUon.  the  letter     ■om*  48  percent  or  $208  mUllon.  deals  with 
w^ofdered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record.     •  »^i«  '^^  ^°<»  «oes  back  12  years. 

The  latter  had  to  do  with  the  Martin 
flying  boat,  a  transaction  of  some  12 
years  ago,  a  plane  that  never  flew,  de- 
signed to  operate  in  World  War  II. 

The  General  Accounting  OfiBce  reports. 
If  they  cover  a  period  of  12  years,  are  not 
strictly  applicable  to  the  current  efB- 
ciency of  our  Armed  Forces. 

Some  people  are  in  favor  of  eliminat- 
ing the  draft,  of  cutting  down  on  weap- 
onry, and  reducing  the  number  of  per- 
sonnel in  the  Department. 

But  if  Congress  has  a  right  to  draft 
young  men  off  the  farms  and  out  of  the 
cities  in  peacetime,  to  serve  in  the  armed 
services  during  the  cold  war,  it  also  has 
the  duty  to  put  up  the  necessary  money 
so  as  to  furmsh  these  young  Americans 
the  best  possible  training  and  the  best 
possible  equipment  so  as,  in  turn,  to 
give  them  the  best  possible  opportunity 
of  returning  to  their  families. 

I  thank  my  friend  for  his  courtesy. 

Mr.  NELSON.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Missouri.  I  do  not  disagree  with 
what  the  Senator  has  said.  So  far  as 
I  know,  no  one  is  arguing  that  it  is  not 
necessary  for  us  to  be  the  most  powerful 
Nation  in  the  world.  What  distresses 
me  is  that  when  an  argimaent  is  made 
against  inefllciencies  in  the  military  the 
response  is  made  that  this  is  damaging 
our  defense  posture. 

With  respect  to  the  GAO  letter,  I  call 
attention  to  the  fact  that  this  happens 
to  be  the  way  the  GAO  operates.  All 
of  the  $485  million  waste  was  shown  as 
a  consequence  of  audits  that  the  GAO 
flled  this  year. 

Any  audit,  of  course,  may  represent  a 
check  of  the  same  program  and  it  may 
go  back  10  or  12  years.  In  a  given  year 
they  will  file  more  information  about  it. 
going  back  10  or  12  years.  They  will 
include  waste  from  this  year,  waste  from 
last  year,  and  waste  from  the  year  be- 
before.  Next  year  similar  reports  will 
be  flled.  But  to  give  a  good,  clear  ex- 
ample of  the  kind  of  waste  I  mean  let 
me  give  an  accoimt  of  an  inexplicable 
foolish  piece  of  mismanagement. 

Because  the  military  services  could 
not  agree  upon  a  common  utility  cap, 
the  Army  produced  its  own  new  cap — 
and  I  have  looked  at  it.  As  a  result,  the 
Goverhment  incurred  unnecessary  de- 
velopment and  procurement  costs  of 
about  $1.4  million  through  December 
1963,  and  will  incur  additional  unneces- 
sary costs  of  about  $1.3  million  through 
fiscal  year  1965.  That  is  this  year's  GAO 
report.    How  does  that  come  about? 

The  design  and  materials  of  the  new 
cap  were  significantly  more  expensive 
than  those  already  being  used  by  the 
Navy  and  the  Marine  Corps.  But  on 
the  basis  of  tests  conducted  by  all  the 
services,  the  new  Army  cap  was  found 
to  have  many  serious  drawbacks;  where- 
as, the  Navy  and  the  Marine  Corps  caps 
have  been  found  acceptable  over  a  period 
of  years  of  use. 

The  new  polyester  and  rayon  army 
caps  had  a  strong  tendency  to  shrink, 
wrinkle,  and  fade.  They  required  spe- 
cial laundering,  costing  $1.08  each,  they 


as  follows : 

COMPTBOLLni  OlNERAL. 

or  TH«  Unitxd  Statis, 
Washington.  June  12,  1964. 
The  Honi)rahle  Oaylord  N«lson. 
I  5  Senate 

DKAB  SENATOR  NELSON!  In  respoDse  to 
vour  informal  request,  we  are  Bubmlttlng 
certain  information  from  the  audit  reports 
iMued  bv  Pur  office  during  the  period  May  1. 
1963  ihrcugh  May  4.  1964.  on  Department  of 
Defense  liCtlvltles  You  specifically  asked 
for  the  t*'tal  linnnint  of  wasteful  or  unnecea- 
Mry  c<)«t8  .shown  In  these  reports. 

We  issued  these  reports  during  the  period 
mentioned  covering  procurement,  mainte- 
nance and  supply  activities  in  the  Depart- 
ments of  Army.  Navy,  and  Air  Force.  The 
ur.neces.'iarv  expenditures  or  costs  which  we 
were  "ble  tc  identify  In  these  reports  as 
having  bee;,  made  or  scheduled  to  be  made. 
amounted  to  over  $485  million.  Some  of 
the  c'lsts  s(  heduled  to  be  Incurred  were  can- 
celed as  a  result  of  our  reviews. 

Our  reviews  of  DOD  activities  are  limited 
to  a  small  percentage  of  the  total  funds  spent 
by  that  Department,  but  we  attempt  to  use 
oiir  manpower  resources  where  we  feel  we 
can  make  the  greatest  contribution  to  in- 
creased economy  and  better  management. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Joseph  Campbell. 
Comptroller  General 

of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  NELSON  Mr.  President,  this  is 
a  letter  in  response  to  a  request  I  made 
when  the  General  Accounting  Office 
flled  a  report,  which  was  placed  In  the 
Record,  with  respect  to  $485  million  of 
waste  In  the  military,  found  through 
spot  checking.  The  reports  were  flled 
in  a  1-year  period,  although  the  spot 
checking  extended  over  a  much  longer 
period  of  time.  The  last  sentence  In  the 
letter  of  the  Comptroller  General  reads: 

Our  review  of  DOD  activities  are  limited 
to  a  small  percentage  of  the  total  funds 
spent  by  that  department,  but  we  attempt 
to  use  our  manpower  resources  where  we  feel 
we  can  make  the  greatest  contribution  to  In- 
creased economy  and  better  management. 

When  we  consider  that  the  General 
Accounting  Office  in  1  year's  time  makes 
spot  checks  ilmited  to  a  small  percent- 
age of  the  funds  spent,"  I  would  say 
that  we  can  conclude  that  the  $485  mil- 
lion which  they  found  to  be  waste  was 
only  a  small  percentage  of  the  total 
waste  that  existed. 

That  is  the  kind  of  thing  I  am  talking 
about. 

Mr  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President. 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  NELSON.     I  yield. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  I  am  sure  the  able 
Senator  would  not  object  to  my  bringing 
up  that  the  General  Accounting  Office 
report.^  cover  a  long  period  of  time. 

Mr  NELSON.     I  have  just  said  that. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Yes.  and  In  that 
connection  I  quote  a  statement  recently 
from  the  Department  of  Defense  which 
Ls  most  i)ertinent  to  this  point. 

What  .'•hould  be  remembered  Is  that  these 
General  Accounting  Offlce  reports  have  been 
c:ted  by  the  Department,  and  where  required, 
corrective  action  has  been  taken.  Most  of 
these  report.s  deal  with  transactions  not  con- 
summated In  the  last  year  but  which  run 
back  a.s  much  as   10  years.     In  fact,  of  the 


haif-biiiion  dollars  that  is  being  considered,    had  to  be  hand  washed  with  mild  soap 


in  lukewarm  water  and  air  dried  as  a 
woolen  item.  Would  we  not  suppose  that 
they  could  have  found  this  out  by  wash- 
ing a  few  before  they  ordered  a  large 
quantity?  Is  not  this  the  kind  of  incom- 
petent mismanagement  that  we  are  aim- 
ing to  knock  out  of  the  budget?  Can 
anyone  say  It  is  weakening  the  military 
posture  of  the  U.S.  Armed  Forces  if  we 
force  them  to  cease  making  this  kind  of 
nonsensical,  inexplicable  mistake  that  a 
good  housekeeper  woiUd  not  make? 

The  combed  cotton  sateen  Navy  and 
Marine  Corps  caps,  costing  67  cents  and 
57  cents  each,  respectively,  did  not  have 
these  defects. 

Despite  the  deficiencies  of  thf  new 
Army  cap,  the  Defense  Clothing  and 
Textile  Supply  Center,  operating  imder 
the  Defense  Supply  Agency,  procured 
more  than  $3  million  worth  of  them. 

Furthermore,  the  center  did  not  direct 
and  control  efforts  to  achieve  standardi- 
zation. Instead,  the  Army  was  allowed 
to  assume  a  dominant  role,  unilaterally 
producing  and  classifying  Its  own  prod- 
uct as  the  preferred  item,  even  though  it 
was  unacceptable  to  the  other  services. 

I  wish  to  make  it  abundantly  clear 
that  I  am  talking  about  this  kind  of 
waste.  I  see  nothing  wrong  with  Con- 
gress putting  pressure  on  the  military  to 
improve  its  efficiency  in  this  area.  I  do 
not  believe  that  any  big  corporation 
could  make  this  kind  of  mistake  very 
often  and  stay  in  business. 

I  have  no  criticism  of  the  way  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  budget  was  exam- 
ined. There  are  members  of  the  com- 
mittee who  have  much  more  knowledge 
and  who  did  a  better  job  than  I  would 
have  done,  had  I  been  on  the  committee. 
That  is  not  the  issue.  The  issue  is  that 
a  legislative  body  Is  not  competent  to 
make  the  kind  of  test  I  am  talking  about, 
because  It  does  not  have  the  instrumen- 
tality to  do  it. 

I  sat  for  10  years  looking  at  the 
budgets  of  a  State  which  has  budgets 
modest  compared  with  this  one.  I  sat 
for  4  years  as  Governor.  I  had  agency 
heads  bring  in  numerous  budgets;  and 
I  examined  their  budgets.  I  asked  them 
hundreds  of  questions.  But  I  found  that 
only  when  we  established  a  department 
of  administration  with  separate,  inde- 
pendent audits,  and  moved  Into  the 
agencies  and  started  to  look  carefully  at 
their  requests  did  we  really  learn  the 
story.  We  then  discovered  waste  and  in- 
efficiency that  no  legislative  body  could 
ever  discover  simply  because  they  are  not 
equipped  with  the  tools  to  do  so. 

The  kind  of  military  waste  represented 
by  the  few  examples  I  have  cited  is 
entirely  unnecessary.  It  should  not  be 
tolerated.  It  ought  to  be  eliminated.  I 
think  it  can  be  eliminated. 

An  entirely  different  kind  of  waste  In 
defense  spending  is  found  in  the  huge 
vmearned  profits  that  the  Government 
pays  to  contractors.  This  unique  form 
of  waste  results  from  profit  pyramiding, 
and  a  procurement  procedure  that  allows 
an  arbitrary  percentage  markup,  by  a 
given  contractor,  on  major  subcontracted 
work  done  by  others. 

I  recall  that  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Illinois  [Mr.  Douglas]  conducted  a 
comprehensive  survey  of  this  subject  and 
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furnished  me.  upon  my  request,  with  a 
copy  of  It.  He  discovered  a  whole  .series 
of  shocking  examples  of  waste  and  In- 
efficiency In  procurement  and  In  con- 
tracting. That  situation  has  continued 
until  this  day. 

A  manufacturer  in  my  own  State  com- 
plained about  the  cost  uf  items  that  were 
being  furnished  under  negoiiated  con- 
tracts. He  then  bid  on  thr  next  contract 
and  got  It  at  about  one-third  less  than 
the  cost  of  the  previous  negotiated  con- 
tracts. He  performed  adequately  and 
forgot  about  it,  A  year  later,  the  con- 
tract was  again  beintr  net'otiated  with  the 
previous  manufacturer  at  the  same  hitrh 
price  as  previously. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  NELSON.     I  yield. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  First,  I  commend  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsm.  I  think  It  is 
well  to  raise  the  point,s  respecting  possi- 
ble savings  and  respecting  the  elimina- 
tion to  the  extent  possible  of  waste  I 
know  he  speaks  in  good  faith  I  com- 
mend him  for  his  statement  I  point  out, 
however,  that  in  some  of  his  remarks 
there  is  an  Inference — albeit  imper- 
sonal— that  very  little  has  been  accom- 
plished in  these  respects  Let  me  cite  a 
few  figures. 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  an  observation^ 

Mr.  STENNIS.     I  yield. 

Mr.  NELSON.  I  intend  no  such  In- 
ference whatsoever. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  merely  want  to  recite 
the  facts.  I  know  the  Senator  spoke  im- 
personally. I  commend  him  for  his 
statement.  But  let  us  see  what  has  al- 
ready been  done  toward  trying  to  get 
down  to  rock-bottom  dollars. 

This  year  the  military  construction 
authorization  request  was.  in  round 
numbers,  $1.8  billion  There  were  1,200 
separate  line  Items  In  the  bill. 

In  the  course  of  extended  hearings  an 
examination  was  made  of  every  one  of 
those  Items,  not  by  one  Senator,  but  by 
several.  Each  project  wa.s  considered  on 
Its  merits. 

The  bill  passed  the  Senate  and  the 
other  day.  the  conference  report  was 
agreed  to.  The  conference  report  pro- 
vided for  a  reduction  of  something  like 
$320  million,  or  an  18  percent  reduction. 
In  the  authorization  bill  for  military  con- 
struction for  fiscal  year  1965 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  STENNIS      I  vield. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  The  amount  of 
the  Senate  bill  was  below  the  amount  of 
the  House  bill,  wa-s  It  nof:> 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Yes  The  Senate  bill 
was  even  below  that  figure.  In  other 
words,  in  conference,  we  had  to  yield 
back  some  of  the  reductions  which  were 
made  In  the  Senate  But  that  Is  an  ac- 
complished fact. 

The  Defense  aiipropriations  bill,  ac- 
cording to  the  figures  in  the  report,  con- 
tains a  reduction,  iilreadv  approved  by 
the  committee  of  wh.ch  the  Senator  from 
Georgia  is  the  chairman,  of  $696  million. 
That  reduction  ha<;  alrejuly  Ix-en  made 

Let  me  cite  another  example  Only  a 
few  years  ago.  the  Military  Construction 
Authorization  Subcommittee  became  in- 


volved with  the  vast,  expensive  missile 
pri>cu.ement  proiuam  .Alter  considci- 
uvj.  the.se  ltem^5  for  months,  and  after 
some  spht  votes,  and  after  some  delay 
in  order  to  .secure  additional  testimony 
by  the  Secretary  of  Defense,  we  reduced 
the  construction  proi^ram  to  a  rea.son- 
able  aimunt.  and  saved  $J  5  billion  m 
the  course  of  3  years. 

Later,  after  Secretary  McNamara  to*)k 
office,  he  estimated  that  if  the  plans  had 
been  reviewed  the  missile  program  would 
not  then  have  cost  the  $500  million  more 
than  it  is  now  costing  Those  were 
:;round-to-air  missiles,  but  not  the 
ICBM  s 

In  1963.  the  budget  request  for  military 
construction,  after  foing  through  this 
prtx-ess.  was  reduced  $380  million 

That  was  about  a  20-percent  reduc- 
tion. For  1962.  the  request  wa.s  $1  .^94 
billion  and  was  reduced  to  $13  billion, 
or  a  17-percent  reduction 

I  know  that  the  Military  Establishment 
believes  the  committee  deals  rather 
harshly  with  it.  but  I  wish  to  point  out 
that  the.se  reductions  were  made,  and 
tliat  thev  were  made  systematically. 
There  was  reasoned  lotic  behind  every 
action  taken 

With  ail  deference  to  the  Senator  on 
these  established  methods  of  prrx-edure. 
if  his  criticism  has  any  application  in 
other  bills.  I  do  not  believe  It  has  appli- 
cation to  this  bill.  Tliere  are  ways  to 
stop  waste.  Eternal  vigilance  is  neces- 
sary. I  agrt'M  with  the  Senator  m  that 
res!)ect  I  do  not  agree  that  nonspeclfled 
reductions  of  this  kind  should  be  made 
m  this  bill  after  the  very  careful  delib- 
eiatloiis  of  the  members  of  the  commit- 
tee resjK'Ctmg  all  the  requests  In  the 
budget,  and  after  their  considered  judg- 
ment that  such  reductions  would  dan- 
gerously weaken  the  bill. 

I  thank  the  Ser.ator 

'At  this  point  Mr  MtGovern  took  the 
chair  a.s  Presiding  Officer  > 

Mr  iNEI^ON      I  thank  the  Senator. 

Let  me  say  that,  previously,  when  the 
Senator  I  believe  was  not  in  the  Cham- 
ber. I  made  it  clear  that  I  believe  and 
I  believe  it  is  the  judgment  of  all  the 
people  I  know  in  the  Senate — that  on 
this  committee  we  have  a  chairman  who 
has  a  national  reputation,  a  itreat  and 
distinguished  reputation — and  Justlfl- 
ablv  .so — moreover,  the  committee  is 
staffed  with  .some  of  the  ablest  people  in 
the  Senate  I  am  not  criticizing  their 
work  I  would  point  out  to  the  Senator 
that  out  of  a  large  committee  of  able 
Senators,  a  budget  was  reported  which 
last  year  amounted  to  $46,800  million 
Now  mv  difference  with  that  budget  Is  2 
percent  I  would  guess.  If  we  put  all  the 
members  of  the  committee  into  a  room 
by  themselves,  and  required  them  to 
write  down  what  they  believed  the 
budget  should  be.  they  would  not  all 
come  out  with  $46,900  million.  The  fig- 
ure Is  a  compromise  of  points  of  view 
of  a  croup  of  distinguished  Senators 
who  listened  to  all  the  testimony 

I  do  not  think  that  any  figure,  no  mat- 
ter what  it  is.  is  sacrosanct  The  opinion 
of  the  A.ssistant  Secretary  in  his  letter, 
saying  that  it  would  be  a  .serious  mistake 
to  cut  the  budget,  was  read  by  the  dis- 
tinguished   Senator    from    Missouri.     I 


might  say  that  it  will  be  a  rare  day  when 
we  net  a  letter  from  an  A.ssistant  .<;«.!? 


tary.  or  a  Secretary  of  Defense 


istant  Secit, 
f^'iise,  or  the 
head  of  any  one  of  the.se  services,  pro. 
testing  to  Contiress  that  it  is  ^.'iving  them 
t-oo  much  money  for  military  defense 

On  Sept^-mber  19  of  last  year,  I  wjj 
one  of  four  Senators  who  proposed  an 
amendment  to  cut  the  budget  $2  200 
million  At  the  very  time  we  were  pro- 
posing  that  cut,  the  Secretary  of  Dg! 
fense  and  all  the  military  people  were 
saying  such  a  cut  would  endanger  the 
national  defense  But  at  the  .same  tune 
they  were  drafting  a  budget— which 
must  have  been  almost  complete  by  then 
and  they  cut  it  by  S700  million,  and  the 
committee  cut  it  by  approximately  an- 
other S700  million 

Thus,  while  it  was  not  po.ssible  to  cut 
last  years  budget  any  part  of  the  $2  2 
billion  we  propo.sed  it  is  feasible  to  cut  by 
.?1  4  billion  this  year  but  not  one  cent 
more. 

In  urging  a  reduction  of  this  budget 
I  am  not  talking  about  eliminating  any- 
thing except  the  examples  of  inefflciency 
and  waste  which  are  so  clearly  reported 
time  after  time  by  those  who  visit  mili- 
tary  installations  and  by  the  G.AO  The 
committee  work  has  been  superb.  They 
have  done  just  about  as  much  as  any 
legislative  committee  can  do.  But  it  is 
my  feeling  that  there  is  sufficient  waste, 
and  tliat  a  man  with  the  competence  of 
the  Secretary  of  Defense  should  be  re- 
quired to  make  .some  cuts  which  will 
improve  the  efficiency  and  the  operations 
of  the  Defense  Department. 

Mr.  CHURCH  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  yield? 

Mr    NELSON      I   yield. 

Mr  CHURCH.  P^rst  of  all.  I  wish  to 
associate  my.self  with  the  remarks  the 
Senat-or  has  made  with  respect  to  the 
splendid  work  which  has  been  done  in 
the  Senate  and  Hou.se  committees.  We 
all  have  a  most  profound  re.spect  for  the 
abilities  of  tho.se  who  .serve  on  the.se  im- 
portant committees. 

We  Tecomuze  the  effective  work  they 
have  done  on  the  military  budget  toward 
eliminating  excessive  waste. 

I  believe  also  that  much  credit  should 
g(j  to  the  Secretary  of  Drfen.se  who  has 
.set  In  motion  a  whole  series  of  reforms 
at  the  Pentagon  to  change  procurement 
practices,  to  reduce  the  number  of  un- 
nece.ssary  bases  and  duplicatlnL'  facili- 
ties, and  to  improve  the  methods  of  ac- 
quisition. Hi.->  has  been  a  dramatic  suc- 
cess story  which,  uithin  another  couple 
of  years,  will  save  as  much  as  $4 '2  billion 
annually  in  our  defense  budget.  F'or  this 
the  Secretary  uf  Defen.se  i.'.  to  be  highly 
c  mmeiided. 

But,  when  we  are  dealin^;  with  a  bud-'et 
of  $46  billh)n.  the  size  of  the  program  is 
so  vast  that  the  most  diligent  efforts  on 
the  part  of  both  Congrei-s  and  the  execu- 
tive branch  will  probably  fall  short  of  the 
needed  !;oal. 

In  this  respect,  the  military  piogramis 
not  unlke  the  foreign  aid  pioyram 
With  foreign  aid.  Congress  finally  cnme 
to  the  voitit  of  reckoning,  and  a  decision 
was  marie  that  orlv  throu'-rh  overall  per- 
rentage  cuts  In  the  total  Rmounts  of 
money  made  nvai'able  wa.*:  it  po.s.'^ib'e  to 
force   priorities   within   the   forei-'n  aid 
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orocram  compelling  the  administrators 
fhem.selves  to  trim  out  the  least  necessary 
expenditures  in  favor  of  the  most. 

I  believe  that  this  amendment  has  at 
ipast  that  merit.  Even  though  it  will  not 
'  -^as  I  am  sure  it  will  not— never- 
H^.less  it  signifies  a  continuing  concern 
on  the'  part  of  some  of  us  in  Congress 
thi'  even  more  economy  can  be  realized 
in  this  field,  which  now  constitutes  fully 
half  the  total  expenditures  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government  each  year. 

Therefore,  I  commend  the  Senator.  I 
shall  support  him  on  this  basis.  I  be- 
lieve that  the  effort  he  makes  is,  on  the 
whole  worth  while,  and  that  the  lasting 
afu^reffects.  even  though  the  amend- 
meiil  may  not  pass,  will  be  beneficial  as 
U)  future  budgets,  and  in  the  continu- 
ation of  the  effort  being  made  both  by 
the  committees  of  Congress,  by  the 
Secretai-y  of  Defense,  and  by  others  In 
the  Military  Establishment,  to  pare  out 
the  fat  and  give  the  country  a  lean,  hard 
budeet  which  will  do  the  job  of  preserv- 
ing our  strength,  but  will  also  eliminate 
unnecessary  frills,  so  costly  to  the  tax- 
payers of  the  country. 

Again.  I'commend  the  Senator  and,  on 
this  basis.  I  shall  support  his  amend- 
ment. 

Mr  NELSON.  I  join  with  the  Sen- 
ator in  his  comments.  Several  times  I 
have  paid  recognition  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate  to  the  excellent  work  of  the 
ArnuKi  Senices  Committee.  In  my  pre- 
pared remarks — which  I  have  not  read 
yet — I  am  fulsome  in  my  praise  of  the 
work  of  the  Secretary  of  Defense. 

Mr  President,  today,  we  are  consider- 
ing the  largest  spending  bill  to  come 
before  us  each  year.  It  amounts  to  $46.8 
billion— $900  million  for  every  week  of 
the  year. 

The  Armed  Services  Committees  of 
both  Hou.ses  have  done  an  extensive  Job 
of  reviewing  this  legislation  reducing  It 
by  $696  6  million  from  the  1965  budget 
estimate.  The  appropriation  recom- 
mended Is  $1.4  million  less  than  last 
year's  appropriation. 

Now  It  is  the  turn  of  the  Senate. 

I  think  the  evidence  shows  that  sub- 
stantial savings  can  be  made  in  the  area 
of  military  spending  simply  by  forcing 
the  military  to  improve  its  proficiency 
In  all  areas  of  operation.  At  military 
installations  all  over  the  world  lavish 
expenditures  and  shameful  waste  "^ave 
been  exposed  Innumerable  times.  Time 
after  time  the  Government  Accounting 
Office  has  exposed  shocking  waste,  in- 
competence, and  inefficiency. 

One  way  to  reduce  this  waste  is  to 
reduce  the  budget.  Why  shoufa  the  mili- 
tary seek  top  managerial  proficiency 
when  Congress  lavishes  on  them  such 
5ums  that  they  can  afford  to  be  wasteful? 

There  is  no  question  here  of  reducing 
our  military  strength.  We  must  and 
we  shall  continue  to  spend  whatever 
amount  is  necessary  to  maintain  our 
world  position  of  military  superiority. 
However,  we  must  not  condone  or  subsi- 
dize inefficiency.  The  pending  proposal 
to  reduce  the  appropriation  by  2  percent 
is  aimed  at  forcing  the  military  to  elimi- 
nate $9in  million  by  improving  mana- 
t^erial  efficiency.    This  reduction,  I  be- 


lieve, will  act  as  a  powerful  lever  to  im- 
prove efficiency. 

The  United  States  is  spending  at  the 
rate  of  almost  a  billion  dollars  a  week 
for  national  defense — totaling  more 
than  $50  billion  a  year. 

No  one  begrudges  the  '"expenditure  of 
whatever  amount  is  necessary  to  meet 
the  needs  of  our  national  security.  But 
I  believe  far  too  much  of  the  defense 
budget  is  simply  wasted.  The  Govern- 
ment Accounting  Office  recently  dis- 
closed that  almost  half  a  billion  dollars 
in  waste  was  reported  to  the  Congress 
in  a  1-year  period  ending  in  May  of  this 
year.  The  reports  were  the  results  of 
random,  spot  checks,  many  of  w'hich 
were  begun  longer  than  a  year  ago,  but 
which  were  completed  in  a  1-year  time 
span.  As  such  they  9I0  not  tell  us  how 
much  total  waste  occurred  in  1  year. 
They  do,  however,  offer  one  index  of  the 
problem.    Here  are  only  a  few  examples: 

The  misassignmcnt  of  35.000  trained 
Army  personnel  resulted  in  unncessary 
costs  of  $48.7  million.  These  men  were 
assigned  to  installations  where  they 
were  not  needed  and  utilized  for  duties 
other  than  those  for  which  they  had 
been  trained.  Highly  trained  aircraft 
mechanics  have  been  utilized  as  clerks. 

Through  sloppy  administrative  ar- 
rangements, Army  and  Air  Force  Reserve 
officers  are  often  paid  for  work  they  have 
not  done.  In  one  case,  for  example,  over 
a  year's  period,  $620,000  was  lost  be- 
cause armual  active  duty  training  pay 
and  allowances  were  authorized  for  of- 
ficers who  were  not,  in  fact,  participating 
in  training  programs. 

Because  the  military  services  could  not 
agree  upon  a  common  utility  cap,  the 
Army  produced  its  own  new  cap.  As  a 
result,  the  Government  incurred  unnec- 
essary development  and  procurement 
costs  of  about  $1.4  million  through  De- 
cember 1963  and  will  incur  additional 
unnecessary  costs  of  about  $1.3  million 
through  fiscal  year  1965. 

The  design  and  materials  of  the  new 
Army  cap  were  significantly  more  ex- 
pensive than  those  already  being  used 
by  the  Navy  and  the  Marine  Corps.  But, 
on  the  basis  of  tests  conducted  by  all  the 
services,  the  new  Army  cap  was  found  to 
have  many  serious  drawbacks:  whereas, 
the  Navy  and  Marine  Corps  caps  had 
been  found  acceptable  over  a  period  of 
years  of  use. 

The  new  polyester  and  rayon  Army 
caps  had  a  strong  tendency  to  shrink, 
wrinkle,  and  fade.  They  required  spe- 
cial laundering.  Costing  $1.08  each. 
they  had  to  be  hand  washed  with  mild 
soap  in  lukewarm  water  and  air  dried  as 
a  woolen  item.  The  combed  cotton  sa- 
teen Navy  and  Marine  Corps  caps,  cost- 
ing 67  cents  and  57  cents  each,  respec- 
tively, did  not  have  these  defects. 

Despite  the  deficiencies  of  the  new 
Army  cap.  the  Defense  Clothing  and 
Textile  Supply  Center,  operating  under 
the  Defense  Supply  Agency,  procured 
over  $3  million  worth  of  them.  Further, 
the  center  did  not  direct  and  control 
efforts  to  achieve  standardization.  In- 
stead, the  Army  was  allowed  to  assume 
a  dominant  role,  unilaterally  producing 
and  classifying  its  own  product  as  the 


preferred  item  even  though  it  was  un- 
acceptable to  the  other  services. 

The  kind  of  waste  represented  by  these 
few  examples  is  unnecessary  and  it  can 
be  eliminated. 

The  strong  economy  drive  by  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  McNamara  has  already 
resulted  in  substantial  savings.  He  has 
set  up  the  Defense  Supply  Agency  to  cen- 
tralize purchasing;  sought  to  prevent 
duplication  among  the  services;  at- 
tempted to  end  expensive  and  unneces- 
sary gold  plating;  injected  more  com- 
petitive bidding  in  the  awarding  of  de- 
fense contracts;  and,  placed  a  checkrein 
on  new  projects,  insisting  that  weapons 
be  more  carefully  thought  through  be- 
fore being  put  into  production. 

Secretary  McNamara's  continuing  ef- 
forts to  guarantee  the  efficient  use  of 
every  defense  dollar  have  also  included 
computer  analysis  to  measure  the  ef- 
fectiveness of  new  weapons  concepts  in 
terms  of  their  cost,  and  computations  to 
develop  methods  for  forecasting  defense 
spending  over  a  5-year  period. 

The  Secretary  is  certainly  to  be  com- 
mended for  his  fine  efforts,  but  he  can- 
not do  the  whole  job  alone.  Congress 
also  has  a  role  to  play.  At  least  two  ad- 
ditional steps  can  be  taken  to  eliminate 
this  kind  of  waste  in  defense  spending: 
First,  competitive  bidding  can  be  used 
for  almost  all  defense  contracts  except 
those  for  which  publicity  would  clearly 
endanger  military  security.  Numerous 
examples  of  excessive  costs  have  been 
found  because  of  the  use  of  negotiated 
contracts  instead  of  competitive  bidding. 
Second,  vastly  improved  accounting 
procedures  can  be  instituted  to  enforce 
other  reforms  and  prevent  continuation 
of  past  practices  which  have  been  waste- 
ful and  inefficient. 

I  believe  a  2-percent  reduction  in  de- 
fense spending  would  be  a  powerful  stim- 
ulus to  achieve  such  economies. 

An  entirely  different  kind  of  waste  in 
defense  spending  is  found  in  the  huge 
unearned  profits  that  the  Government 
pays  to  contractors.  This  unique  form 
of  waste  results  from  profit  pyramiding, 
a  procurement  procedure  which  allows 
an  arbitrary  percentage  markup,  by  a 
given  contractor,  on  major  subcontracted 
work  done  by  others. 

In  a  recent  report  of  the  Government 
Operations  Committee's  Permanent  Sub- 
committee on  Investigations,  this  process 
is  described  at  length.  Contractors  are 
awarded  a  weapons  system  contract. 
They  then  divide  the  work  up  into  sub- 
contracts, actually  performing  only  a 
very  small  part  of  the  work  themselves. 
The  subcontractors,  of  course,  receive  a 
certain  percentage  profit  for  their  work. 
Tlie  major  contractor  receives  a  similar 
profit  for  his  actual  work.  This  is  all 
understandable.  What  is  not  under- 
standable is  the  next  step,  for  the  major 
contractor  now  adds  a  profit  markup  to 
the  work  done  by  subcontractors.  This 
added  cost  is  passed  on  to  the  Govern- 
ment, although  in  this  case  the  maior 
contractor  has  done  no  work  at  all.  The 
subcommittee  report  provides  numerous 
detailed  examples  of  this: 

On  the  Nike  program.  Western  Elec- 
tric realized  profits  of  $11^.5  million  on 
production  contracts  totaling  over  $1.5 
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billion.  This  was  a  profit  return  of  7.9 
percent  on  total  costs.  However.  West- 
em's  profit  return  on  its  own  effort  was 
31  3  percent. 

Similarly,  Douglas  Aircraft  realized 
profits  of  $45.5  million  on  subcontracts 
totaling  over  $644.5  million.  This  was  a 
profit  return  on  total  "costs'  of  7  6  per- 
cent. But.  Douglas'  return  on  its  own 
effort  was  44.3  percent. 

On  a  total  of  17  Nike  production  con- 
tracts worth  over  $1  5  billion.  Western 
and  Douglas  were  paid  $114  6  million  In 
profits  for  which  they  did  absolutely  no 
work.  Western  took  markups  of  $77  3 
million  on  work  done  by  others.  Douglas 
took  markups  of  $37.3  million  on  work 
done  by  others. 

On  the  Bomarc  program.  Boeing  re- 
ceived $56.5  million  in  profits  for  which  it 
apparently  did  no  work. 

On  the  Atlas  program.  General  Dy- 
namics/Astronautics realized  profits  of 
$5  7  million  on  $111  million  worth  of 
production  contracts  for  launch  control 
systems.  This  was  a  profit  return  of  5  4 
percent  on  total  "costs  "  But.  General 
Dynamics'  profit  return  on  its  own  effort 
was  178  percent. 

On  $16.4  million  worth  of  launcher 
loader  contracts  in  the  Nike  program, 
profits  of  6,684  percent  on  effort  were 
paid  to  Western  Electric  Western  made 
$955,000  on  an  Investment  of  only  $14,- 
293. 

Similarly,  on  $14  6  million  worth  of 
launcher  loader  subcontracts,  profits  of 
36,531  percent  on  effort  were  paid  to 
Douglas  Aircraft.  Douglas  made  $1  2 
million  on  an  investment  of  only  $3,316 
It  would  seem  perfectly  clear  that 
much  more  vigorous  action  must  be  tiik- 
en  by  the  military  .services  to  make  sure 
that  each  expenditure  earners  a  maxi- 
mum deten^  for  our  outlay  of  tn.x  fund.s 
This  wast^can  be  eliminated. 

Secretary  McNaniara  has  taken  the 
lead  in  paring  this  type  of  waste  from 
the  defense  budget  He  has  for  exam- 
ple, greatly  reduced  the  rvimber  of  con- 
tracts in  which  the  Government  guar- 
antees to  pay  the  cost  of  the  work  plus  a 
fixed  fee  or  profit  The  cost-plus-flxed- 
f-'^  contracts  have  involved  most  of  the 
wa.ste  caused  by  profit  pyramidinfT 

Again.  I  commend  the  Secretary  for 
his  efforts.  However,  at  lea.>t  three  ad- 
ditional thing.s — all  recommended  by 
Senator  McClell.^n's  Committee  on  Per- 
manent Investigations — can  be  done  to 
further  control  this  kind  of  waste  in  de- 
f ^'n.se  spending : 

First,  profits  can  be  paid  on  the  basis 
of  actual  effort.  This  will  give  just  re- 
compense to  each  contractor  and  sub- 
contractor within  a  W('ap<,)n  system  pro- 
curement based  on  what  rach  has 
actually  done  In  producing  the  new- 
weapon. 

Second,  weapons  systems  contracts 
can  be  broken  up  at  the  earliest  possible 
time  .so  that  subsystems  may  be  pur- 
chased directly  from  the  manufacturer 
rather  than  from  an  intervening  system 
manager,  thus  eliminating  the  middle- 
man. 

Improvements  in  administration,  I  be- 
lieve, can  be  encouraijf'd  and  insured  by 
nxiuclng  Defense  appropriations  by  2 
percent.  >But  clearly  much  more  must 
be  done.     I  think  the  Permanent  Inves- 


tigating Subcommuue  is  right  to  sug- 
gest that  the  President  appoint  a  high- 
level  study  Kroup  to  rea.si,ess  the  Govern- 
ment's procurement  practice.s  B<'yond 
this,  I  believe  we  should  establish  a  pt>r- 
manent.  well-financed,  Independent 
agency  to  continually  audit  manpower, 
procurement,  admini.<;tration,  and  other 
policies  of  the  Defen.v  Drpartment 

Mr  HART  Mr  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  yield? 
Mr  NELSON  I  yield 
Mr  HART  Mr  President,  I  have 
profited — as  I  am  sure  all  Senators  pres- 
ent have — from  the  exchange  following 
the  remarks  of  the  Senator  from  Wis- 
consin 

Surely,  no  Senators  m  the  Chamber,  m 
any  comments  they  have  made,  or  in  vot- 
ing iux)n  the  amendment's,  intend  any 
reflection  on  the  skill,  the  concern,  and 
the  high  .s^>n.se  of  duty  which  are  ever 
present  in  the  great  .Senate  and  House 
committees  which  have  presentetl  the 
budget  to  us 

However  no  Senator  wishes  to  be 
judged  by  history  as  having  disarmed  the 
defense  of  freedom  We  are  generally 
agreed  on  that  No  Senator  wish»'s  to 
run  for  the  title  of  being  the  most  waste- 
ful .spender  in  Congre.ss  We  are  agreed 
on  that  The  Senator  from  MLssouri 
Mr  Symington  .  who  served  with  great 
distinction  in  the  Pentagon,  has  made 
the  point—  and  this  is  not  an  admission 
against  interest,  but  merely  a  fact  of 
life — chat  in  any  large  corporate  enter- 
prise, and  in  the  Defen.se  Department, 
there  is  waste. 

I  take  It  he  means  that  in  this  budget, 
pruned  carefully  though  it  i.s.  5  years 
from  now  the  GAO  will  point  out  an  ex- 
ample of  waste  in  the  budget.  It  is  not 
the  fault  of  a  .soul  The  frustrating  ques- 
tion that  tho.se  of  us  on  the  .sidelines,  .so 
to  speak,  in  this  debate  confront  Is  Have 
we  done  everything  as  of  6  o'clock  to- 
night to  avoid  the  arrival  of  the  GAO  5 
vears  from  now  with  the  story  of 
■^^aste"'' 

I  ha\e  had  great  reluctance  to  buy 
the  idea  that  we  should  place  a  1-p;  r- 
cent,  2-p>ercent,  or  a  4-percent  slash  on 
a  budget  in  this  manner  NothUu;  is 
less  selective,  and,  m  that  sense,  more 
stupid  But  how  else  could  we  go  about 
it?  The  only  choice  Is  to  do  nothing,  and 
when  we  hear  5  years  from  now  alxjut 
what  happened,  we  could  say,  "That  is 
•(K)  bad.  We  knew  that  waste  existed. 
We  did  not  know  how  to  get  rid  of  it." 
Or  we  could  run  the  risk,  admittetlly  of 
being  imprudent,  and  i>ay.  All  rmht. 
Two  percent  off,"  and  reason  that  that 
2  percent  would  compel  the  Defense  De- 
partment not  to  remove  the  mu.scle  from 
our  defense,  or  even  Jeopardize  the  mo- 
rale of  our  troops,  but  that  somehow  or 
other  it  would  be  persuaded  not  to  get 
rid  of  the  swimmm.,'  pool,  but  not  to 
build  a  standby  swimming  pool 

This  is  an  example  of  what  could  de- 
velop from  the  little  .squeeze  of  the  2- 
percent  reduction.  It  is  with  that  hope — 
not  entertained  with  complete  confi- 
dence, I  might  add — that  I  shall  join 
the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  Mr,  NrL- 
SON  I  and  support  his  amendment 

I  repeat  that  there  is  no  more  frus- 
trating experience  for  those  of  us  who 
are  not  on  the  .Appropriations  Commit- 
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tee,  or  the  Armed  Services  Commitiep 
than  the  moment  we  have  each  year  u 
we  have  had  this  year,  when  we  ar* 
asked  to  appropriate  S50  billion,  tv! 
members  of  the  committee  say  that  there 
is  wa.ste  in  any  budget  such  as  th^ 
Then  we  go  ahead  and  vote  for  it. 

It  IS  in  the  hope  that  the  squeeze  of 
2  percent  w  ill  encourage  members  of  the 
Defense  agency  to  better  their  perform- 
ance, even  beyond  the  fine  performaiice 
they  have  given  In  recent  years,  it  j^ 
with  the  further  hope  that  they  wiU 
say  to  the  people  in  the  field.  'Por  heav- 
en's sake,  be  careful"  I-et  us  preserve 
a  seruse  of  propriety,  I^t  us  not  hear  4 
or  5  years  from  now  about  the  10  000 
•square-foot  parking  lot  that  was  never 
used  except  for  a  baseball  game  by  per- 
sonnel who  were  not  needed 

.Mrs  NEUBERGER  Mr  President 
will  the  Senator  yield '' 
Mr  NELSON  I  yield 
Mrs  NEUBERGER  We  have  seen  on 
the  floor  of  the  Senate  today  one  of  the 
most  modest  men  In  public  life  I  refer 
to  the  Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr 
DofGLAs).  I  recall  that  4  years  ago  he 
referred  to  the  .same  sort  of  waste  in  the 
Pentagon  And  In  the  budget  that  the 
Senator  from  WLsconsin  has  .so  ably  pre- 
.sented  today,  when  the  Senator  from 
Wiscorvsln  was  talking  about  the  military 
cache,  I  was  reminded  of  the  expose  of 
what  I  think  at  that  time  had  to  do  with 
shoes  There  were  25  or  30  different 
kind  of  shoes  for  all  branches  of  the 
military  .And  each  was  unwilling  to 
give  up  its  brown  or  black  leather  shoes 
The  remarks  of  the  Senator  from  Wis- 
consin should  be  heeded  The  waste  to 
which  reference  was  made  occurred  4 
years  ago  The  waste  and  duplication 
are  continuing  I  was  glad  to  hear  the 
.Senator  from  Wisconsin  give  credit  to 
the  wonderful  report  that  the  Senator 
fmm  Illinois  gave  at  that  time.  But 
obviously  it  has  not  been  heeded.  Here 
we  are  again;  and  the  Senator  from 
Mi.ssi.s.sippi  has  eloquently  portrayed  to 
us  how  the  budget  has  been  cut  But  it 
still  does  not  take  care  of  everything 
Waste  Is  still  present 

I  pay  homage  to  both  the  Senator  from 
Wiscon.sin  ;  Mr.  NelscvI  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  Illinois  (Mr.  Douglas!  for  their 
contributions 

Mr  DOfGLAS  Mr  President.  I 
thank  the  Senator  from  Oregon  for  her 
words  of  commendation,  which  are 
really  not  deserved.  However.  jxM-haps 
I  should  make  some  correcti(m.  Let  me 
say  that  on  the  appointment  of  Secre- 
tary McNamara  in  1960.  I  addre.-^sed  a 
very  detailed  letter  to  him.  covering 
many  of  the.se  points. 

I  am  happy  to  say  that  he  has  tried 
his  best  to  carry  them  out  The  savings 
which  he  has  made  in  large  part  con- 
form to  the  suggestloiLs  which  have  Ijeen 
made  In  the  Senate  He  added  .some  of 
his  own 

He  IS  the  most  cost-con.sclous  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  we  have  ever  had  He 
has  saved  at  least  $2'j  billion  this  year, 
and  It  may  lx>  $4'2  billion  for  the  fiscal 
year  1965  He  faces  great  difficulties 
in  the  opposition  of  many  In  the  armed 
services  who  do  not  wish  to  adopt  new 
ways,  and  in  the  entrenched  position  (A 
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groups  which  have  heretofore  enjoyed 

coecial  favors. 

I  am  however,  going  to  support  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Wis- 
consin It  would  strengthen  the  hands 
of  the  Secretary  of  Defense.  It  would 
enable  him  to  deal  with  the  groups  under 
him  more  effectively.  He  can  then  say: 
•This  is  a  legislative  mandate,  not 
merely  a  decision  by  some  of  my  aides 
and  assistants." 

Along  with  this  praise  for  Secretary 
McNamara.  let  me  also  say  that  in 
some  respects  the  program  has  not  been 
earned  through  as  effectively  as  could 
have  been  done.  This  is  notably  the 
case  in  connection  with  negotiated  con- 
tracts. ...... 

We  found  that  87  percent  of  the  con- 
tracts were  negotiated  and  were  not  sub- 
ject to  competitive  bidding.  The  general 
studies  of  the  General  Accounting  Office 
show  that  where  there  is  a  negotiated 
contract  with  only  one  supplier,  the 
prices  tend  to  be  much  higher  thsm  when 
the  contracts  are  thrown  open  for  com- 
petitive bidding.  That  is  merely  a  com- 
monsense  conclusion. 

Secretary  McNamara  has  found  this 
to  be  true.  He  has  introduced  what  he 
calls  "competitively  negotiated"  con- 
tracts. But  he  has  not  made  them  fully 
competitive.  I  know  the  opixjsition  that 
Is  involved.  Hundreds  of  niillions  of  dol- 
lars, perhaps  more  than  $1  billion,  could 
be  saved  by  throwing  more  contra tcs 
open  to   genuine   comp>etitive   bidding. 

This  is  the  biggest  waste  that  now  con- 
tinues There  are  other  wastes — main- 
uining  duplicate  Medical  Corps,  dupli- 
cate hospital  .services,  duplicate  chap- 
lains, the  need  to  further  standardize 
items,  the  better  use  of  engineering  data 
and  specifications  which  the  Government 
has  already  paid  for.  and  so  forth.  But 
of  all  of  these,  more  competitive  bidding 
is  the  key  to  large  savings  and  the  reduc- 
tion of  waste. 

Many  economies  could  be  made,  in  ad- 
dition to  reducing  the  number  of  nego- 
tiated contracts. 

I  voted  against  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  [Mr.  Mc- 
GovERNl  with  some  reluctance.  I 
thoupht  the  4-pcrcent  figure  might  be 
too  hiuh  But  I  shall  vote  in  favor  of 
this  anieiidinent  It  is  thoroughly  sound. 
The  more  we  strengthen  the  hand  of 
Secretary  McNamara  against  the  dug  in 
suppliers  who  have  powerful  relations 
with  the  contracting  officers,  the  more 
money  it  will  be  possible  to  save. 

Mr  GRUENING.  Madam  President. 
will  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  yield  for 
a  question? 

Mr  NELSON.    I  yield. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mrs. 
Nkvberv.kr  in  the  chair).  The  Senator 
from  Alaska  is  recognized. 

Mr.  GRUENING.  I  do  not  know 
whether  the  Senator  can  answer  this 
question  or  not.  But  in  the  past  6  months 
we  have  had  the  very  worthwhile  exam- 
ple of  a  President  trying  to  cut  down 
waste  and  economize.  We  have  had 
many  evidences  of  that  effort  on  his 
part,  and  ol?viously  it  is  highly  commend- 
able. 

Just  today  I  heard  of  a  particular  de- 
partment that  could  not  make  an  ap- 


pointment of  a  new  man,  though  there 
was  a  vacancy,  for  the  President  had  giv- 
en Instructions  that,  where  possible,  va- 
cancies should  not  be  filled,  and  that  the 
personnel  should  be  reduced. 

There  is  other  evidence  of  that  kind. 
I  wonder  whether  the  Senator  from  Wis- 
consin does  not  believe  that  President 
Johnson  hsis  turned  his  eyes  toward  the 
greatest  realm  of  Goverrunent  expendi- 
ture of  all — the  Defense  Department — 
and  has  given  instructions  that  the  De- 
fense Department  budget  be  cut  as  much 
as  pKJSsible  consistent  with  its  neces- 
sary requirements.  Secretary  McNa- 
mara appears  to  have  done  a  good  deal 
to  carry  out  such  a  policy.  I  wonder 
whether  at  this  time  we  oan  be  really 
assuming  by  this  proposal  for  an  over- 
all cut,  even  though  a  very  modest  one 
that  the  President  has  not  sought  to 
have  done  perhaps  everything  that  could 
be  done. 

I  feel  very  much  as  the  Senator  from 
Michigan    [Mr.   Hart]    expressed   him- 
self.   The  Department  of  Defense  ex- 
pense, about  half  the  total  annual  cost. 
We  are  puzzled  and  frustrated  at  the 
steadily   continuing   budgetary    deficits. 
We   would  like  to  cut  out  waste.     We 
know     that    it    exists    everywhere     in 
Government.     Some    of    it    cannot    be 
avoided.    A  good  deal  of  evidence  has 
been  submitted,  not  only  on  the  part  of 
the  President,  but  on  the  part  of  the  con- 
gressional committees  and  the  Secretary 
of  Defense,  showing  that  a  real  effort 
has  been  made  to  reduce  costs,  to  cut 
out  the  fat,  and  to  bring  this  great  un- 
wieldly  enterprise  of  ours,  so  essential 
to  .national  security,  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment,  into   a   more   reasonable   shape. 
The  Senator's  amendment  to   cut  the 
amount  by  2  percent  seems  like  a  con- 
structive and  not  a  destructive  move. 
It  will  be  defeated,  but  coupled  "frith  the 
illuminating  debate  and  the  examples 
of  waste  that  he  has  cited.  I  regard  it 
as  a  useful  sign  of  legislative  vigilance. 
I  doubt  whether  what  I  have  said  is  a 
question.     In   effect,   it   Is   a   comment. 
But  I  would  appreciate  the  comment  of 
the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  on  it. 

Mr.  NELSON.  I  believe  there  is  no 
question  that  the  Committees  on  Armed 
Services  of  both  the  House  and  the  Sen- 
ate, the  President  of  the  United  States. 
and  the  Secretary  of  Defense  have  con- 
scientiously dedicated  their  energies  and 
efforts  to  the  elimination  of  waste. 

The  Senator  from  Missouri  [Mr.  Sym- 
ington] made  the  point  that  all  large 
corporations  have  waste.  The  Defense 
Department  is  the  largest  outfit  in  the 
world,  and  there  Is  bound  to  be  waste. 
I  am  sure  that  we  shall  never  reach  the 
day  when  we  shall  not  find  some  waste 
and  inefficiency  in  CJovernment. 

I  believe  the  Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr. 
Douglas]  made  a  perfectly  sound  point. 
Senators  will  remember  that  the  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  has  been  In  open  dispute 
with  many  of  those  on  the  military  side. 
This  is  one  of  those  rare  occasions  In 
history  in  which  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense is  telling  the  heads  of  the  Services 
what  he  wishes  to  have  done,  and  he  has 
the  independent  advisers  to  give  him  in- 
formation to  test  against  the  requests 
of  the  military.  The  Secretary  has  there- 


fore had  a  considerable  number  of  dis- 
putes with  the  military.  They  have  not 
all  been  resolved  in  his  favor. 

There  are  hundreds  of  examples  of  in- 
efficiency and  waste  all  around  the  world. 
A  few  moments  ago  I  mentioned  the  in- 
stance of  a  young  man  who  had  Just  re- 
turned from  Foreign  Service  as  an  officer. 
He  was  shocked  by  the  waste  that  he  saw. 
One  example  of  that  waste  occurred  at 
the  i>ost  at  which  he  was  stationed.  Two 
swimming  pools  had  been  built,  one  for 
the  enlisted  men  and  one  for  the  officers. 
Then  someone  thought  there  should  be 
a  third  swimming  pool.  The  pool  was 
built.  He  said  that  there  was  not  one 
person  a  week  who  swam  in  that  swim- 
ming pool.  Most  of  the  time  it  was 
closed. 

Madam  President,  we  would  strengthen 
the  hand  of  the  Secretary  of  Defense  by 
passing  this  amendment  removing^  $950 
million  from  the  budget. 
Madam  President,  I  urge  its  adoption. 
Mr.  BEALL.  Madam  President,  I 
commend  the  committee  for  adopting  the 
language  of  section  539,  under  which  at 
least  35  percent  of  the  funds  for  repair, 
alteration,  and  conversion  of  naval  ves- 
sels is  made  available  to  privately  owned 
shipyards. 

In  recent  times,  too  much  has  been 
said  about  the  naval  shipyards,  and  too 
little  about  the  private  shipyards  of  this 
country.  I  frequently  have  the  feeling 
that  we  are  more  interested  in  perpetuat- 
ing high-cost,  tax-supported  Government 
enterprise  than  we  are  in  promoting 
lower  cost,  tax-producing  private  enter- 
prise. 

Here  are  some  facts  which  my  col- 
leagues might  want  to  consider  when  it 
is  suggested  that  the  naval  shipyards 
should  be  immune  from  scrutiny : 

At  the  turn  of  the  19th  century — In 
1799,  to  be  exact — the  Federal  Govern- 
ment authorized  the  establishment  of  the 
first  naval  shipyard  to  be  financed  and 
maintained  with  taxpayers'  funds. 
Though  the  rationale  of  that  early  policy 
is  obscure,  presumably  it  stemmed  from 
the  absence  of  commercial  facilities  to  re- 
pair and  service  vessels  of  the  U.S.  Navy. 
But.  from  those  obscure  beginnings,  the 
naval  shipyard  complex — composed  of  11 
shipyards  and  1  ship-repair  facility — has 
proliferated  to  the  point  where  the  Navy 
points  with  pride  to  this  Government- 
owned  and  Government-operated  activity 
as  an  industrial  giant.  Only  four  of 
America's  biggest  defense  industrial  com- 
panies have  assets  larger  than  the  Navy's 
shipyards:  General  Motors,  Ford,  United 
States  Steel,  and  Du  Pont.  These  Gov- 
ernment-owned, industrial -type  assets 
are,  in  fact,  many  times  greater  than — 
and  duplicate — those  of  the  entire  private 
shipyard  industry  combined — an  oddity 
indeed  in  our  private  enterprise  society. 
Of  equal  interest  are  these  additional 
facts:  The  size  of  the  U.S.  naval -shipyard 
complex  is  equal  to,  or  greater  than,  the 
whole  state-owned  shipyard  activity  in 
all  of  Communist  Russia;  independent 
studies  by  two  leading  public  accoimting 
firms  have  demonstrated  that  costs  In 
the  naval  shipyard  range  from  8  to  32 
percent  higher  than  In  private  shipyards; 
the  Government  shipyards  employ 
roughly  twice  as  many  persons  as  those 
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in  private  shipyards.  In  total,  have  en- 
gaged on  naval  shipwork;  since  World 
War  n  the  naval  fleet  has  decreased  f  :om 
10,000  to  860  vessoLs:  ;n  the  same  period 
there  has  been  no  decrea.se  m  the  tax- 
supported  naval-shipyard  complex:  the 
same  11  shipyards  and  1  sh;p-repair  fa- 
cility have  expanded  and  continued  u> 
operate  at  fairly  stable  work  levels,  at 
the  taxpayers'  expense  Mean-.vhiU  . 
more  than  20  privately  ownrd.  tax-pro- 
ducing shipyards  have  been  forced  out  of 
business  in  the  last  15  years,  and  idle 
capacity  has  always  been  available  in  the 
remaining  commercial  facihtie.s 

The      PRESIDINO      OFFICER      The 
question  is  on  a«rep:nkj   to   the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  '  Mr 
Nelson  1.    On  this  question,  the  yeas  and 
nays  have  been  ordered,  and  the  cleric 
w;ll  call  the  roll 
The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll 
Mr.   HUMPHREY.      I   announce    that 
the  Senator  from  Maryland     Mr    Brj -.v- 
sTERl.  the  Senator   from  North  Dakota 
Mr.  BuRDiCKl.   the  Senator   from   Vir- 
ginia I  Mr.  ByrdI.  the  Senator  from  Ne- 
vada   [Mr.  Cannon',   the   Senator   from 
Oklahoma  IMr.  Edmondsov  1 ,  the  Senator 
from    Arkansas    fMr.    FulbrichtI,    the 
Senator.from  Arizona  l  Mr   H.ayden!.  the 
Senator  from  Ohio   1  Mr    Lacsche!.  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  [Mr    Long   ,  the 
Senator   from  Arkansas     Mr.   McClel- 
LANl,  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  i  Mr 
MoNRONEYl.  the  Senator  from  Viru'inia 
Mr.    Robertson:,     the    Senator"  from 
Florida  [Mr.  SmathersI.  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  Tennessee     Mr    Walters:   are 
absent  on  oflBcial  business 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
California  IMr.  Engle:,  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  Mr  Kennedy  1,  and 
the  Senator  from  New  Mexico  ^  Mr  An- 
derson] are  absent  because  of  illness. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  West  Virgirua  I  Mr  Byrd  I .  the  Sen- 
ator from  Indiana  i  Mr  Hartke  ; .  and 
the  Senator  from  West  V'lrijinia  [Mr. 
Randolph]  are  necessarily  absent 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico 
Mr.  Anderson  I.  the  Senator  from  Mary- 
land IMr.  Brewster],  the  Senator  from 
North  Dakota  IMr.  BurdickI.  the  Sena- 
tor from  West  Virginia  Mr  Byro:,  the 
Senator  from  Nevada  Mr  Cannon  !.  the 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  Mr,  Edmond- 
son:.  the  Senator  from  California  i  Mr. 
En(,le].  the  Senator  from  Arkan.^a.s  Mr 
FvLBRiGHTl.  the  Senator  from  Indiana 
Mr.  Hartke  1,  the  Senator  from  Arizona 
Mr.  HaydenI.  the  Senator  from  Massa- 
chusetts [Mr.  Kennedy!,  the  Senator 
from  Ohio  fMr,  LausiheI.  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana  (  Mr  Long  ' ,  the  Senator 
from  Arkansas  IMr  McClellanI.  the 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  Mr  Mon- 
runeyI,  the  Senator  from  Virginia  [Mr. 
Robertson!,  and  the  Senator  from  Flor- 
ida IMr.  Smathe.'-'s  would  each  vot»^ 
"nay." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  West 
Virginia  [Mr.  Randolph:  is  pa;red  with 
the  Senator  from  Tenne.«!see  IMr  Wal- 
ters 1 .  If  present  and  votinir  the  Senator 
from  West  Virginia  would  vote  "yea," 
and  the  Senator  from  Tennessee  would 
vote  "nay."* 


Mr.  KUCHEL  I  announce  that  the 
Senators  from  Iowa  i  Mr  Hn  kkslooter 
and  Mr    Miller     are  necessarily  absent 

Also,  the  Senator  from  Maryland  I  Mr. 
Beai  l  .  the  Senator  from  Colorado  I  Mr. 
Dominick:,  and  the  Senator  from  Ari- 
zona IMr.  Goldwateri  are  neces.sarily 
ab.sent. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Maryland  M:  Him  l  ,  the  Senat<)r  from 
Colorado  ,  M:  LKjminkkI,  the  Senator 
from  Arizona  'Mr  GoldwaterI.  and  the 
Senator  from  Iowa  iMr  Millkk  I  would 
each  vote  "nay  " 

The  Senators  from  Kan.sas  !  Mr  Carl- 
son and  Mr    Pearson  ,    are  detaiiu-d  on 
olTlcial  business  at  the  White  House,  and 
if  present  and  voting,  would  each  vote 
nay  ■' 

The  result  was   announced — yeaii   11 
nays  62.  as  follows : 

INxj    503   Leg  ) 
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So  Mr  Nelson's  amendment  was  re- 
jected. 

Mr  JAVITS  Madam  President.  I 
.s*'nd  to  the  desk  amendment  No  1137, 
un  behalf  of  my.self  and  Senators  Keat- 
ing. Cotton.  McIntyre.  Muskie.  Scott 
FoNG.  and  Inoltve.  and  ask  to  have  it 
stated 

Mr  \L\NSFIELD.  Madam  President. 
if  the  Senator  will  yield,  in  view  of  an 
unusual  circuinstanee.  I  a>^k  unanimous 
consent  that  the  announcement  of  the 
vote  be  vacated  The  reason  is  that  the 
Senators  from  Oklaiioma  and  Atkansa.s 
had  a  very  important  eiu'agernent  at  the 
White  Hou.se.  and  I  assured  them  they 
•A    lid  be  given  an  opportunity. 

As  I  understand,  a  Senator  can  ask 
fur  anythm.:  unde.-  unanimous  consent. 

Mr  RUSSELL  Madam  President.  I 
do  not  behove  that  request  is  in  order  I 
do  not  think  it  can  be  done  by  unani- 
mous consent 

Mr.  MORTON  Madam  President.  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  Nelson  amendment  was  rejected. 


table 
table  was 


Mr 

move  to 

The  motion   to  lay  on   the 
agreed  to 

Mr     JAVITS      Madam    President 

The      PRESIDINO      OFFICER      Xh 
;imendment  offered  by  the  Senator  trm 
New  York  for  hiin.self  and  ot-ier  Sena' 
tors  will  be  staled 

The  Legislative  Clerk  It  is  propcsed 
on  pak-e  4,'?,  to  change  the  period  in  line 
1 1  to  a  comma  and  add  the  following 

Provldrd.  That  none  ol  the  funds  appro 
prLited  in  this  Act  shuil  be  used  to  defra" 
iinv  expenao  Incident  to  the  closing  of  'a."T 
Navy  shlpy{:rd  until  the  .S.?cret;iry  of  i>'. 
fense  has  transmitted  to  the  Committee  on 
A.-nir-d  .Services  of  the  Senuie  :uid  to  the 
C  inimittee  on  Armed  Services  ol  the  House 
■  >:  Reprefcnutues  a  detailed  study  of  the 
lited  iiiid  Justiflciition  for  the  clooing  of  that 
«hipy.in.l.  Jind  ili  each  such  cummittee  ha» 
tranj.mltted  to  the  Serret.iry  written  notice 
to  the  efleot  tliat  such  committee  has  no 
objection  to  the  closing  of  that  shipvnrd  or 
(2)  forty-nve  duys  have  elap.sed  after  the 
tmnsmittal  by  the  Secretary  of  such  study 
to  those  committees 

Mr    JAVITS      Madam  President - 

Mr  nrMPHREY  Madam  President 
will  tile  Senator  yield':" 

Mr  JAVITS      I  yield. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY  I  wanted  to  ask 
the  chainnun  of  the  subcommittee  a 
question  In  reference  to  the  item  under 
"Operation  and  maintenance.  Navy,"  as 
describrd  m  the  report  on  {)ape  20.  The 
report  states,  and  I  quote  from  a  para- 
graph under  Item  7: 

The  funds  restored  Include  $1  2  niiuion  for 
.1  nnanclal  adjustment  associated  with  a 
House  reduction  for  the  Installation  of  a 
manakjemeru  Information  system  This  ac- 
tion does  not  provide  for  the  In.stallatlon  of 
thl3  system  as  proposed  for  sl.x  additional 
shipyards 

That  lanuua^'e  would  indicate  that 
there  would  be  a  stop  order  to  the  pro- 
vision of  the  management  information 
system  to  si.\  additional  shipyards 

I  spoke  to  the  Senator  about  this  mat- 
ter. It  was  my  hope,  without  asking  for 
a  restoration  of  specific  funds,  that  we 
could  clarify  this  situation  m  a  way 
which  would  permit  the  Navy  to  use 
funds  that  might  be  available  when  a 
manai^ement  information  system  was 
found  desirable  and  it  was  determined 
that  a  shipyard  would  be  maintained. 
Under  those  circmu.'-tances  we  would  not 
want  to  prohibit  the  Navy  from  ^;olng 
ahead  with  a  planned  inst,allation.  I 
mention  this  because  a  pilot  project  has 
been  underway  in  the  Boston  yard  and 
it  has  proven  to  br  commendable  in 
terms  of  savlnu's  and  proper  manage- 
ment of  the  yard. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Madam  President, 
this  item  luis  to  do  wiih  some  Uiiivac 
computini^  machinery  which  the  Navy 
had  been  proposing  to  lease  from  the 
manufacturer  or  some  of  its  sujipliers. 
It  is  already  in  operation  at  one  of  the 
Navy  yards,  as  I  understand  it.  and  the 
Navy  proposes  Ui  acquire  this  equipment 
m  six  additional  yards  , 

Mr  HIMPHREY.  That  is  my  under- 
standing 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  The  Hnu.se  commit- 
tee in  its  report  Instructed  the  Navy  not 
to  acquire  this  equipment,  and  to  keep  It 
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from  acquiring  the  equipment  Uie  com- 
mittee deleted  $2.1108,457.  It  turned  out 
that  It  cut  an  appropriation  where  the 
House  really  did  not  intend  to  cut  it. 
We  therefore,  restored  a  part  of  it. 

Bui  m  view  of  certain  situations  relat- 
ing to  some  of  the  Navy  yards,  the  Sen- 
ate committee  did  not  undertake  to  chal- 
lennf  the  action  of  the  House. 

1  have  a  memorandum,  sent  to  me  by 
the  Comptroller  of  the  Department  of 
the  Navy      I  shall  read  only  the  second 

parakiraph  „      .^     ^ 

Mr  JAVITS      Madam  President,  may 

we  have  order' 
The     PRESIDING     OFFICER.       The 

Senate  will  be  in  order. 
Mr.  RUSSELL.     It  reads: 

2  If  this  restriction  Is  removed  the  De- 
p.i'rtment  of  the  Navy  is  prepared  to  imple- 
ment this  system  In  an  orderly  manner  by 
Ir.currlnc:  the  costs  associated  therewith 
against  the  Navy  Industrial  fund,  with  re- 
Itr.bursptnei.t  from  cu.stomcr  p.pproprlatlons 
of  the  naval  shlpyard.s  In  each  Instance,  In- 
sutlUtlon  of  the  sv.stem  within  the  remain- 
ing six  shipyards  would  be  deferred  until  a 
deiermii..i!:>iii  i.s  made  that  the  shipyard  will 
remain  active 

Very  respectfully, 

F,  G.  Bennett. 

I  may  say  that  we  did  not  undertake 
to  pass  judgment  on  the  merits  of  this 
equipment  We  knew  that  surveys  were 
bew.t:  undertaken  in  the  Department  of 
the  Navy  at  this  time  to  determine 
whether  or  not  all  of  the  Government- 
operated  Navy  yards  would  be  retained 
or.  if  not.  which  ones  would  be  retained. 
We  did  not  propose  to  approve  the  leas- 
ing of  this  hi^'hly  expensive  equipment 
m  the  yards  which  eventually  might  be 
closed  For  that  reason  we  deferred  any 
action  on  the  leasing  of  this  equipment. 

I  have  a  letter  from  the  Secretary  of 
Defen.se  which  deals  with  the  Navy's 
studies  of  Navy  shipyards  in  that  con- 
nection     In  the  letter  he  says: 

These  analyses,  which  are  being  carried  on 
by  the  Navy  should  be  completed  during 
the  fall  Following  their  completion,  they 
will  be  reviewed  carefully  by  the  appropriate 
offlclals  of  the  executive  branch,  after  which 
a  derishn  will  be  made  as  to  which  yards, 
!f  any  should  be  closed.  At  that  time  we 
will  be  happy  to  review  the  studies  with 
r^u'res.'^b uul  representatives  from  the  af- 
fected areiis  In  the  event  that  they  pre- 
sent evidence  not  previously  considered,  we 
will  of  ciiurse  take  this  Into  account  before 
Implementing  our  plans. 
Sincerely, 

RoBEST  8.  McNamaka. 

We  did  not  intend  to  prohibit  the  ac- 
quisition of  this  equipment  In  perp>etuity. 
We  did  intend  to  defer  the  acquiring  of 
this  very  expensive  machinery  until  af- 
ter the  Navy  had  decided  which  yards 
would  remain  in  operation.  We  did  not 
intend  that  the  Navy  could  not  have  it 
in  the  yards  that  it  kept  in  operation. 

Mr  HUMPHREY.  There  is  no  pro- 
h  bit  ion  upon  the  system,  as  such;  the 
system  has  not  been  .judged  to  be  faulty 
or  unneeded.     Is  that  correct? 

Mr  RUSSELL.  Not  in  the  slightest 
decree  We  do  not  think  it  will  be 
needed  in  any  yard  that  will  be  closed. 
If  a  yard  is  to  be  maintained  and  oper- 
ated. I  am  sure  the  committee  would  in- 
terpose no  objection  to  the  Navy's  leas- 
ing this  equipment. 


Mr.  HUMPHREY.  The  letter  from 
which  the  Senator  has  read,  written  by 
the  Comptroller  of  the  Navy,  would  be 
regarded  by  the  committee  as  an  appro- 
priate interpretation  of  this  item  in  the 
maintenance  and  operation  funds  of  the 
Navy.    Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Well,  the  letter  goes 
more  to  the  restriction  that  is  contained 
in  the  bill.  My  statement  is  that  with 
reference  to  the  yards  that  the  Navy  in- 
tends to  keep  in  operation,  the  commit- 
tee would  have  no  objection  to  the  De- 
partment of  the  Navy  transferring  these 
funds  for  the  purpose  of  leasing  the 
eouipment. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Madam  Presi- 
dent, will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  RUSSELL.    I  yield. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  What  I  under- 
stand the  committee  did  was  to  make 
an  allowance  of  $1.2  million,  to  complete 
the  pilot  project  at  the  Boston  Navy 
Yard.  We  did  not  want  to  go  forward 
with  the  other  yards  until  we  kiiew  what 
the  decision  of  the  Secretary  was  with 
respect  to  them. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  The  Sperry  Rand 
Corp.  has  invested  about  $700,000  in 
developing  this  system,  and  has  almost 
finished  the  production  of  some  $10  mil- 
lion worth  of  computers.  It  is  perfectly 
obvious  that  it  would  not  be  desirable 
to  put  this  equipment  into  a  yard  that 
was  certain  to  be  closed. 

If,  as  the  Senator  from  Georgia  has 
indicated,  it  is  known  that  a  yard  will 
be  maintained,  and  this  equipment 
proves  to  be  essential,  do  I  understand 
that  there  would  be  no  prohibition  placed 
upon  the  U.S.  Navy  from  using  this 
system  if  the  funds  are  available  from 
other  sources? 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  I  speak  only  as  the 
chairman  of  the  subcommittee  that  re- 
views the  reallocation  of  funds.  In  that 
event  the  subcommittee  would  interpose 
no  objection. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  The  whole  pur- 
pose is  to  make  the  Navy  yards  more 
competitive  with  private  yards. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  The  whole  purpose  of 
the  machinery  is  to  stimulate  efficiency 
in  the  yards,  when  it  is  determined  which 
are  to  be  maintained.  In  that  case  this 
equipment  would  be  a  very  valuable  asset 
to  those  yards. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Madam  President,  I 
should  like  to  speak  with  reference  to 
my  amendment.  Those  of  us  who  have 
Navy  yards  in  their  jurisdiction — and 
there  are  11  such  installations — are  very 
deeply  concerned  about  what  happens 
with  respect  to  the  study  which  the  De- 
fense Department  is  presently  conduct- 
ing and  to  which  the  Senator  from 
Georgia  referred  to  in  reading  the  letter. 

My  position — and  I  believe  it  is  typical 
of  those  who  have  this  concern — is  that 
we  are  in  no  way  trying  to  stand  in  the 
way  of  efforts  which  will  be  helpful  to 
our  national  defense.  We  are  in  no  way 
trying  to  stand  in  the  way  of  justified 
economies.  Where  defense  funds  are 
needed,  we  have  voted  for  it.  Where 
funds  can  be  saved,  we  are  anxious  to 
save  them. 

What  I  believe  we  are  deeply  concerned 
with  is  a  decision  made  within  a  govern- 
mental   department,    then    announced. 


when  the  decision  becomes  crystallized. 
Under  such  circumstances  the  prestige 
of  the  President  is  at  stake.  When  that 
has  taken  place,  we  can  talk  ourselves 
blue  in  the  face  with  arguments  or  cite 
additional  evidence,  but  the  case  will  be 
closed. 

A  decision  by  the  Defense  Department 
on  this  matter  will  affect  tremendously 
vital  installations  in  terms  of  the  Na- 
tion's security  and  tremendously  vital  in- 
stallations in  terms  of  the  interest  of 
the  community  in  which  they  are  located. 

It  is  one  thing  to  say  that  the  com- 
munity interest  shall  not  predominate 
over  national  defense.  It  is  another 
thing  to  say  that  because  the  commimlty 
has  such  a  burning  vital  interest,  the 
greatest  care  and  deliberation  should  be 
taken  before  an  action  results  which  cuts 
off  the  community  from  this  indispensi- 
ble  economic  relationship  which  it  has  to 
each  of  these  Navy  yards. 

The  amendment  before  the  Senate  is 
designed  to  provide  a  short  period  of  de- 
liberation and  consideration  of  these 
vital  decisions  by  the  Congress  in  which 
we  serve — those  of  us  who  carry  this 
heavy  responsibility  for  giving  maximum 
reasoned  protection  to  these  installa- 
tions— a  procedure  of  congressional  re- 
view, consistent  with  the  national  econ- 
omy and  consistent  with  national  secu- 
rity. 

In  this  very  bill  some  $423  million,  in 
round  figures,  is  provided  under  the  item 
entitled  "Operation  and  maintenance, 
Navy,"  for  industrial  and  nonindustrial 
support  at  shipyards.  Some  $14,145,000 
is  appropriated  under  this  item  for  ship 
repair.  Other  sections  of  the  bill,  such 
as  section  539,  deal  with  the  question  of 
the  relationship  between  repairs,  altera- 
tion and  conversion  at  Navy  shipyards 
and  private  shipyards,  so  it  is  certainly 
germane  to  consider  the  means  which 
shall  be  used  with  respect  to  maintain- 
ing or  closing  any  of  these  installations, 
and  the  providing  of  a  full  and  careful 
justification  by  the  Department  of  De- 
fense to  the  Congress  when  one  or  more 
of  these  yards  may  be  subject  to  closing 
as  a  result  of  the  study. 

All  that  I  seek  to  do  by  the  amend- 
ment, joined  in  by  seven  other  Senators, 
who  I  think  have  pretty  much  the  same 
feehng  about  this  situation  that  I  have, 
is  to  say,  "Let  us  pause  for  a  little  while 
before  making  such  a  major  decision  as 
to  the  hfe  of  a  vital  military  installation 
and  let  us  allow  the  appropriate  commit- 
tees of  Congress  to  take  a  hard  and  seri- 
ous look  at  the  situation." 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Madam  Presi- 
dent, will  the  Senator  from  New  York 
yield? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  would  appreciate  fin- 
ishing this  one  thought.  We  provide  for 
congressional  committee  consideration  of 
executive  department  action  with  respect 
to  many  things  far  less  vital  and  critical. 
For  example,  I  serve  on  the  Committee 
on  Government  Operations.  Almost 
every  week  or  two  there  is  referred  to 
that  committee  the  question  of  the  sale  of 
a  piece  of  Government  property,  involv- 
ing perhaps  $400,00  or  $500,000.  We  take 
a  careful  look  at  the  proposal  by  the  Gen- 
eral Services  Administration.  It  is  most 
unusual  and  most  rare  that  we  stop  any 
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such  procedure:  but.  At  least,  we  have 
had  a  look  at  It  in  this  mrum.  We  could. 
If  we  exerclaed  our  authority,  restrain 
action  on  it,  workiriK  together  and  closely 
with  the  executive  department  It  is  for 
this  type  of  congressional  consideration 
tiiat  we  plead  in  this  amendment. 

I  now  yield  to  the  senior  Republican 
on  the  Committee  on  Appropriations. 

Mr  SALTONSTALL.  Madam  Presi- 
dent. I  have  discussed  this  question  with 
the  Senator  from  New  York  several 
times.  I  am  as  vitally  interested  as  is 
he  in  the  question  of  the  clasing  of  the 
naval  shipyards.  I  have  a  copy  of  a  let- 
ter to  the  chairman  of  the  committee, 
which  I  think  has  been  read.  I  shall  re- 
read it  quickly: 

Theae  anaiysea.  which  are  being  rarrled 
on  by  the  N»vy.  s^hould  t>e  c<>mplet«l  dur- 
ing the  fall.  Following  their  conipletlnn. 
they  will  be  reviewed  carefully  b>-  the  ap- 
propriate offlclale  of  the  executive  branch. 
after  which  a  decision  will  be  m.ide  as  tn 
which  yards.  If  any.  should  be  clewed  At 
that  time  we  will  be  happy  to  review  the 
studies  with  congressional  representatives 
from  the  affected  areas  In  the  event  that 
they  preeent  evidence  not  previously  consid- 
ered, we  wtJl  of  course  take  this  Into  account 
before  implementing  our  plans. 

As  I  see  It,  that  arrangement  would 
aflford  us  an  opportunity,  when  we  know 
the  yard  aa  to  which  a  decision  Is  belni? 
made,  to  look  Into  the  problem  concern- 
ing that  3^rd  and  reach  a  conclusion  and 
present  all  the  evidence  we  have  as  to 
why  that  yard  should  not  be  closed. 

I  am  a  member  of  the  Subcommittee 
on  Preparedness.  My  chairman  (Mr. 
StennisI  Is  not  In  the  Chamber  How- 
ever, we  have  been  looking  into  the  whole 
situation.  We  have  felt  that  we  could 
not.  within  our  appropriation  and  with- 
in our  capability,  conduct  a  survey  at  the 
same  time  that  the  Department  of  De- 
fense Is  conducting  Its  survey.  ^  But  the 
minute  It  la  suggested  that  one  yard  be 
closed,  we  can  try  to  obtain  all  the  facts 
concerning  that  yard  and  make  a  deci- 
sion as  to  whether  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense Is  right,  or  whether  we  should  pre- 
sent evidence  that  he  is  not  right,  and 
that  the  yard  should  remain  open. 

In  the  meantime.  I  know  I  can  speak 
for  my  chairman  when  I  say  that  we  are 
having  a  general  survey  made,  not  as  to 
any  particular  naval  shipyard.  But  to  un- 
derstand the  general  situation  through- 
out the  country.  That  is  being  done  now, 
so  that  we  can  be  prepared  for  the  in- 
vestigation of  any  special  facility  when 
the  time  comes  to  consider  it  That  sur- 
vey is  being  done  by  the  Subcommittee 
on  Preparedness,  appointed  by  the  chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices, the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Georgia  [Mr.  RtjssellI. 

I  believe  that  the  letter  which  was 
sent  to  the  chairman  indicates  that  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  knows  or  believes 
or  realizes  that  Members  of  Congress 
from  the  areas  which  are  Involved  are 
vitally  Interested  In  this  situation  and 
are  certainly  entitled  to  know  and  to  do 
what  they  can. 

I  do  not  believe  that  if  the  Senator 
from  New  York  or  I  were  in  the  position 
of  the  Secretary  of  Defense,  we  could 
give  our  dectsion  or  recommendation  to 
Congress  and  then  have  Members  of  Con- 


gress decide  whether  the  action  .should  be 
taken  I  believe  tiiat  through  the  Sub- 
conimittet^  on  Preparedne.ss.  and  by  our 
efTorts  at  that  time,  Memb«'rs  of  Con- 
gress who  aie  involved  can  make  as  cer- 
tain as  we  can  that  the  decision  of  the 
Srcretary  of  Defense  .should  bo  followed, 
or  that  we  should  do  everything  we  can 
to  stop  It 

Mr.  JAVITS  I  dt't'ply  appreciate,  as 
I  know  all  Senators  appreciate,  the  con- 
cern and  desire  of  the  Senator  from  Mas- 
sachusetUs  to  be  of  help  to  us  But  let  me 
point  out  in  what  way  the  Secretary  of 
Defense  is  not  of  help  to  us 

In  tiie  first  placf.  the  question  of  clos- 
ing installations  in  many  communities 
has  bet'ii  rai.s«'d  I  am  sure  that  in- 
cludes communities  in  the  State  of  the 
Senator  from  Ma.ssachusetUs.  ivs  well 
When  the  dtcision  is  made  and  an- 
nounced, the  information  goes  out  and 
the  issue  is  crystalli/ed  The  entire  pres- 
tige of  rhf  I>'i)artm»'nt  of  I3efen.st'  will 
be  at  stake  We  can  remonstrate:  we 
can  g;\e  our  reasoius  We  have  done  that 
to  an  unbelievable  e.xtent  A  real,  sub- 
stantive opportunuv  should  be  atTorded 
to  review  and  to  bring  about  .some  change 
In  a  decision  where  that  is  warranted  I 
do  not  believe  we  seek  anything  that  Is 
not  warranted 

What  tlie  Secretary  of  I>'fense  has 
given  in  the  letter  is  the  normal  assur- 
ance which  he  gives  anybody —  When  I 
i.ssue  my  decision,  and  if  you  do  not  like 
it.  I  shall  be  ulad  t-o  hear  you  ' 

According  to  the  averaee  experience 
wh:ch  I  indicated,  that  is  meager  fare 
L<'t  us  remember  that  m  asking  for  time 
for  deliberation  m  Con":re.ss,  we  are 
speaking  for  some  90,000  employees  in 
the  installations,  most  of  them  in  their 
Qpiddle  years  In  New  York,  for  exam- 
ple, the  average  age  of  th(>  naval  ship- 
yard worker  Is  46  The  average  number 
of  years  of  service  is  Ifi  We  are  talk- 
in';  about  dearly  held  relationships  It 
.seems  to  me  that  when  such  a  major 
move  as  the  closin.:  of  a  naval  siiipyard 
IS  contemp!at*^d,  there  should  be.  at  the 
very  least,  the  period  of  deliberation  and 
congre.ssional  consideration  that  is 
sought  by  my  amendment  Then  we 
would  have  .some  substantive  opportuni- 
ty to  make  our  plan.>  in  a  forum  where 
the  prestige  of  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
IS  not  then  at  stake  That  is  the  essence 
of  our  problem  with  respect  to  the  letter 
which  the  Senator  has  read. 

Mr  SALTONSTALL.  No  one  is  more 
sympathetic  to  the  position  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  York  than  I  am  The 
Boston  Navy  Yard  is  hx^utetl  m  my  State 
I  have  worked  with  its  problems  of  em- 
ployment for  the  past  20  years.,  I  want 
to  .see  that  yard  maintained  for  employ- 
ment m  Ma^ssachusetts  and  even  in  New 
Hampshire  and  Maine 

But  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Subcommittee  on  Prepared- 
ness, we  have  this  matter  very  much  in 
our  minds,  and  shall  do  our  utmost  to  see 
that  the  situation  is  fairly  handled. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  can  only  say  to  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  that  the 
Congress  needs  to  give  this  situation  the 
most  profound  consideration.  All  of  us 
can  only  hop<^  that  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  and  the  other  members  of 
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the  committee  may  accept  this  amend 
ment  and  thus  assure  us  of  that  modert 
deliberation   and   committee  conside^ 
lion  which  the  exigencies  of  the  situa! 
tion  almost  compel  all  of  us  to  ask 

Mr  COTTON  Madam  President  wiU 
the  Senator  yield?  ' 

Mr  RUSSELL  Madam  President  un- 
le.i,  the  Senator  from  New  York  deslreg 
to  yield  to  .some  other  Senator.  I  under- 
stand the  deep  concern  of  all  Senators 
whose  States  have  naval  shipyards.  T^ 
iui\al  shipyajds  are  among  the  very 
largest  of  all  our  military  e.stabli.shment8 

But  the  prog  nun  that  is  proposed  by 
the  Department  of  Defense  is  not  lim- 
Ited  to  shipyards.  The  Department  la 
closing  depoUs.  airfields.  Army  bases 
Navy  bases,  and  arsenals.  Therefore,  the 
Senator  from  New  York  is  making  % 
preferential  motion  that  applies  only  to 
shipyards;  and  I  would  feel  constrained 
to  make  the  point  of  order  that  It  U 
legislation  on  an  appropriation  bill,  un- 
der the  provisions  rule  XVI.  section  4. 

I  do  not  believe  we  can  afford  to  get 
into  this  area  for  the  b<'nefit  of  ship- 
yards only,  and  leave  all  the  other  in- 
stallations that  would  be  closed  to  the 
tender  mercies  of  the  Secretar\-  of  De- 
fense. Some  of  the  installations  are 
large.  Fort  Riley.  In  Kansas,  is  an  ex- 
ample.  It  is  as  important  to  many  areas 
of  that  State  as  the  Boston  Navy  Yard 
is  to  Massachusetts,  for  example,  or  the 
BrrK)klyn  Navy  Yard  is  to  New  York. 
Some  areas  are  probably  more  depend- 
ent on  their  installations  as  a  source  of 
income  than  are  the  areas  in  which  naval 
shipyards  are  located. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  this  amend- 
ment relates  only  to  a  certain  type  of 
installation,  it  Is.  In  a  measure,  a  pre- 
rogative of  the  executive  branch,  and  I 
should  ftvl  constrained  to  make  a  point 
of  order  ai:ainst  it. 

Mr  JAVITS.  Of  course  the  Senator 
can  make  hLs  point  of  order.  No  one  is 
more  astute  regarding  the  parliamentary 
situation  than  the  distinguished  Senator 

Mr  RUSSELL  I  have  deen  sympathy 
for  the  Senator  from  New  York.  I  wish 
him  to  have  an  opportunity  to  state  his 
case 

Mr.  JAVITS.     I  reali/e  that. 

Mr  RUSSELL.  I  have  some  knowl- 
edge of  the  impact  of  communities  upon 
tho.se  who  undertake  to  serve  tiio.se  com- 
munities in  Washingt  in.  when  such  fa- 
cilities are  closed.  One  has  been  closed 
in  my  own  State,  and  others  are  trem- 
bling with  fear  of  the  ax  falling  on  some 
of  them,  even  now.  They  happen  not  to 
be  shipyards,  but  they  are  important  in 
their  own  way. 

Mr  JAVITS  While  I  appreciate  that 
the  Senator  is  staying  his  hand  until  we 
have  an  opportunity  to  discuss  the  ques- 
tion, in  some  detail,  I  believe  that  there 
is  a  great  difference  between  shipyards 
which  are  long -established  installations 
and  many  other  military  installations 
which  are,  built  into  the  community,  be- 
cause of  long  years  of  experience  and 
establishment,  both  in  terms  of  defense 
and  in  terms  of  economy  One  of  th« 
arguments  made  In  their  favor  is  that 
many  Navy  men  have  located  their  fam- 
ilies in  the  vicinity  of  shipyards  long  es- 
tablished, becau.se  they  know  that  when 
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h  V  come  home  their  ships  will  be  The  Secretary  of  Defense  came  to  my 
'  rked  upon  at  a  given  Navy  yard  and  State  a  while  ago,  smd  was  met  at  the 
*h'  t  will  be  home  port.  Portsmouth  Navy  Yard  and  interrogated 


The  Senator  Is  cor- 
shipyards    are    In   a 


Mr.  RUSSELL 
rect      Of    cour.se 

somewhat  different  status,  but  not  dif- 
ferent from  the  arsenals.  Some  arsenals 
are  older  than  shipyards. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Yes;  and  they  Involve 
a  great  many  employees. 

With  resi>ect  to  the  point  of  order,  let 
me  say  that  I  hope  very  much  the  Sen- 
ator might  consider,  In  the  next  few 
minutes,  letting  us  come  to  a  vote  upon 
this  question  The  vote  might  come  on 
the  issue  of  germaneness.  If  the  point  of 
order  is  made.  I  believe  many  Senators 
would  like  to  express  themselves  on  this 

subject.  ,        ^   ^ 

Mr.  RUSSEXL  I  appreciate  that,  but 
as  I  understand  the  rule,  the  Senator  in 
charge  of  the  bill  Is  charged  with  the 
respoiisibility  of  making  the  point  of 
order,  and  I  would  feel  constrained  to  do 
so  I  shall  not  make  It  at  this  time.  I 
shall  be  glad  to  let  the  Senator  complete 
his  discussion. 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  The  Senator  of  course 
knows  about  my  filing  of  a  notice  of 
suspension. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Yes.  The  Senator 
can  get  a  vote  on  that. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Yes.  I  say  to  the  Sen- 
ator that  I  appreciate  very  much  his  feel- 
ings about  the  matter. 

In  the  final  analysis,  let  me  say  to  him 
that  no  matter  what  we  do  in  the 
Chamber  this  evening,  we  shall  all  be 
very  heavily  relying  upon  him. 

Mr  RUSSELL.  I  thank  the  Senator, 
but  this  Is  a  matter  which  should  be  ad- 
dressed to  the  executive  branch. 

Mr  COTTON.  Madam  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  New  York  yield? 

Mr.  JAVITS.    I  am  glad  to  yield. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Naturally  I  am  one  of 
those  who  commend  highly  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  New  York  for  of- 
fering this  amendment  and  seeking  to 
obtain  consideration  for  it. 

My  position  Is  not  entirely  dictated, 
although  I  should  be  less  than  frank  and 
honest  if  I  did  not  say  that  it  was  largely 
dictated  by  my  deep  and  abiding  inter- 
est in  one  of  the  oldest  shipyards  in 
the  country,  which  Is  located  In  New 
Hampshire,  where  one  of  the  first  shliis 
built  was  for  John  Paul  Jones — the  first 
ship  that  flew  the  American  flag  on  the 
high  seas. 

But.  Madam  President,  on  the  point 
which  has  been  under  discussion  by  the 
Senators  from  New  York  and  Georgia, 
let  us  be  frank  with  ourselves,  and  with 
others. 

I  have  the  highest  respect  for  the  dis- 
tinguished Secretary  of  Defense.  I  know 
that  he  is  earnestly  and  honestly  trying 
to  economize  and  to  save  money  when- 
ever he  can  without  detriment  to  our 
defense  posture. 

But,  I  am  tempted  to  smile  once  in  a 
while  when  Congress  Is  handed  the  old 
expedient  that  a  study  Is  underway  and 
that  we  cannot  be  told  the  hard,  cold 
facts  of  life  now,  but  when  the  study  is 
completed,  the  news  will  be  broken  to 
us  and  at  that  time,  of  course,  our  pro- 
tests, if  there  are  any,  will  be  listened 
to. 


by  members  of  the  press.  Fortunately, 
I  had  a  representative  there,  because 
after  the  Interview  was  over  it  suddenly 
became  classified.  The  reason  it  became 
classified  was  that  the  good  Secretary 
of  Defense,  who  is  a  forthright,  straight- 
forward man,  for  which  I  respect  him, 
made  It  unmistakably  clear,  in  spite  of 
all  the  talk  about  a  study,  that  already, 
in  a  sense,  his  mind  was  made  up  about 
certain  shipyards — I  do  not  know  all  of 
them  by  nsune — but  he  already  knew 
nearly  exactly  what  weis  going  to  be  done. 

That  being  the  case,  I  do  not  like  the 
picture  of  Congress  considering  these 
matters,  and  making  appropriations,  un- 
der the  representation  that  a  study  will 
be  made  smd  something  will  be  done  after 
all  the  facts  are  known,  when  it  is  a 
time-honored  expedient  to  keep  us 
happy,  silent,  peaceful,  and  acquiescent 
in  the  Senate — and  then  the  ax  falls. 

Madam  President,  I  am  willing  to  con- 
cede that  it  Is  likely,  In  the  interest  of 
economy,  that  further  shipyard  Installa- 
tions in  this  country  must  be  curtailed  or 
ended.  But  I  have  recollections — and 
other  Senators  who  have  served  20  years 
in  the  Congress  have  recollections — of 
the  time  when  Louis  Johnson,  an  ex- 
tremely able  and  patriotic  man.  was  Sec- 
retary of  Defense.  He  suddenly  inaugu- 
rated a  stringent  policy  of  cutting  here 
and  cutting  there,  discarding  this  instal- 
lation and  that  Installation,  until  parts 
of  our  defense  and  some  of  our  installa- 
tions in  which  the  taxpayer  had  millions 
upon  millions  upon  miUions  of  dollars 
Invested,  were  discarded.  Plants  were 
discarded.  Ships  under  construction, 
upon  which  large  sums  of  money  had 
been  laid  out,  were  discontinued.  It  was 
all  done  with  the  best  possible  motives, 
some  of  it  wisely,  no  doubt.  But  that 
sort  of  chopping  off  must  be  done  with 
care,  and  the  place  where  the  ultimate 
decision  should  be  made  Is  in  this  body, 
on  this  floor,  and  In  its  committees. 

I  believe  that  this  Is  a  perfectly  rea- 
sonable suggestion  to  write  Into  this  bill. 
I  regret  that  the  committee  feels  it  to  be 
its  duty  not  to  permit  us  to  do  so,  when 
the  supposed  study  Is  completed  and 
when  these  facts  are  brought  to  light. 

I  am  frank  to  say,  at  the  risk  of  of- 
fending someone — and  this  Is  vital  to 
many  Senators — that  I  have  no  doubt  in 
my  mind  that  the  Defense  Department 
officials  know  at  this  minute,  and  knew 
when  they  were  before  the  committees 
of  the  Senate,  exactly  what  they  intend- 
ed to  do.  But,  when  they  have  gone 
through  the  business  of  study  and  sur- 
vey, the  ax  falls. 

I  believe  that  we  should  have  an  op- 
portunity to  have  our  say.  I  regret  more 
than  I  can  express  it  if,  under  the  rules 
of  order  of  this  body,  the  very  apt  and 
necessary  amendment  offered  by  the 
Senator  from  New  York  should  not  be 
held  to  be  in  order. 

It  Is  easy  to  say  that  Government  ship- 
yards are  uneconomic,  that  private  ship- 
yards can  do  the  work  cheaper.  A  few 
facts  are  forgotten.  One  is  that  one  rea- 
son we  receive  many  bids  from  private 


shipyards  is  that  there  are  Government 
shipyards. 

It  is  a  weapon  in  the  hands  of  the 
Navy  to  hold  down  bids.  In  the  second 
place,  there  Is  a  vast  difference  between 
the  construction  of  new  ships  and  new 
submarines,  and  the  repair  and  renova- 
tion of  old  ones.  We  can  take  a  bid  from 
a  private  shipyard  for  a  new  ship.  But 
no  one  knows — and  this  is  the  testimony 
of  naval  experts  back  through  the  years, 
from  the  time  when  X  was  serving  on  the 
House  Committee  on  Appropriations,  and 
since  I  have  been  on  the  Senate  Commit- 
tee on  Appropriations — when  it  comes 
to  repairing,  reconverting,  going  into  a 
ship  that  is  already  in  service  and 
changing  it,  what  has  to  be  done  until 
they  get  into  it.  No  one  knows  how 
much  it  will  cost. 

Once  we  place  It  in  the  hands  of  the 
shipyards,  and  the  Job  is  assigned  to 
them,  there  is  almost  no  limit  to  the  ex- 
pense that  may  arise.  Senators  remem- 
ber that  there  are  such  things  as  labor 
troubles  and  strikes.  We  know  some- 
thing about  It  down  at  Cape  Kennedy. 

Even  though  it  might  become  neces- 
sary to  close  some  of  oiu-  naval  shipyards, 
and  I  hope  It  will  not  happen,  let  us  re- 
member that  the  skills  developed  are 
skills  that  have  been  developed  over  the 
years.  There  are  many  traditions. 
There  is  no  use  in  shouting  about  pri- 
vate enterprise.  In  my  own  case,  the 
Portsmouth  Nayy  Yard  has  been  pouring 
over  $30  million  into  my  State  and  into 
the  communities  concerned  every  year. 
That  goes  to  the  community,  it  goes  to 
the  home,  it  goes  to  the  people.  Jobs 
are  Important.  We  want  to  see  that 
Jobs  are  preserved. 

Furthermore,  there  are  only  two  ship- 
yards in  the  Nation  owned  by  the  Gov- 
ernment that  are  fully  capable  of  con- 
structing, repairing,  and  converting  sub- 
marines. One  is  in  California,  and  one 
of  them  Is  in  my  own  State.  Those  are 
yards  with  a  nuclear  capacity. 

Believing,  as  some  of  us  do,  that  the 
Polaris  submarine  and  the  attack  sub- 
marine, compose  the  right  arm  of  our 
defense,  it  Is  inconceivable  that  the  ship- 
yards should  be  deprived  of  the  necessary 
skills.  But  I  am  interested  in  the  ship- 
yards in  other  States.  Let  us  not  fool 
ourselves  with  all  this  talk  about  a  study. 
The  study  has  been  made.  We  could 
be  told  this  very  night,  this  very  hour, 
in  n^  honest  opinion,  precisely  what  the 
intentions  are  In  regard  to  the  closing  of 
the  Navy  yards,  the  curtailing  of  other 
Navy  yards,  and  the  taking  away  of  the 
engineering  departments,  the  planning, 
the  designing,  and  the  skills.  We  have 
a  responsibility  first  to  national  defense. 
Do  not  forget  that  the  ownership,  posses- 
sion, Eind  complete  control  of  a  proper 
niunber  of  shipyards  is  vital  to  naval  de- 
fense in  both  war  and  peace,  as  everyone 
knows  who  has  lived  with  this  problem. 
The  time  may  come  when  we  shall  need 
almost  every  facility  we  have,  and  when 
we  would  be  on  oiu"  knees  before  Grod, 
expressing  our  solemn  regret,  if  we  were 
to  lack  the  facilities  to  build  and  repair, 
and  do  it  speedily  in  a  time  of  national 
emergency. 

We  have  a  duty,  as  has  been  well  said 
by  the  Senator  from  New  York,  to  the 
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thousands  of  people  who  have  Rrown 
gray  in  the  service  of  their  country  m 
these  installations  Every  so  often  some 
great  expei;^conies  along,  becomes  the 
head  of  our  Defense  Department — and 
this  is  not  the  first  time — and  -starts  cut- 
ting things  off  here,  there,  and  elsewhere. 

With  all  the  confidence  that  I  have — 
and  I  have  unbounded  confidence— m 
the  distinguished  Sen  itor  from  Georgia 
[Mr.  Russell],  and  his  colleai^ues  on  the 
subcommittee  dealing  with  this  problem. 
I  still  think  that  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  should  have  a  last  clear 
chance,  as  it  is  expressed  in  legal  par- 
lance in  some  Stales,  including  my  own 
The  Congress  should  have  a  last  clear 
chance  at  this  question.  We  should  have 
It  after  any  alleged  studies  are  com- 
pleted, and  when  the  decision  is  made. 

I  have  tried  a  great  many  cases  in  the 
years  that  I  practiced  as  a  country  law- 
yer. I  have  tried  cases  for  clients  which 
meant  the  loss  of  everything;  they  pos- 
sessed. I  never  found  that  I  rould  do 
much  for  a  client  after  the  verdict  was 
in. 

I  wish — and  I  cannot  expre.ss  it  too 
strongly — that  the  distinguished  mem- 
bers of  the  committee,  who  must  do  their 
duty  as  they  see  it.  could  allow  this 
amendment  to  be  adopted,  so  that  we 
would  have  the  last  clear  chance 

In  order  that  the  Senate  may  not  be 
burdened  with  any  unnecessary  words 
from  me.  I  say  now.  rather  than  later, 
that  I  am  proud  to  be  associated  with 
the  distinguished  junior  Senator  from 
New  York  [Mr.  fCEATiNc '  In  the  amend- 
ment which  he  Is  about  to  ufTer  after  this 
one  is  disposed  of  I  am  fully  in  accord 
with  the  proposal  that  50  percent  of  new 
construction  be  assigned  to  our  naval 
shipyards. 

I  thank  the  Senator  for  yielding 

Mr.  McINTYRE  Madam  President. 
will  the  Senator  yield '' 

Mr.JAVrrS.    I  yield 

Mr.  McINTYRE  Madam  President. 
I  rise  in  support  of  the  amendment  The 
intent  of  the  amendment  is  clear  It 
would  give  Congress  a  voire  on  whether 
our  naval  shipyards  should  be  closed 

It  seems  clear  to  me  that  Congress 
must  have  this  say.  As  it  stands  now, 
the  fate  of  our  11  public  yards,  and  the 
fate  of  their  88.000  to  94,000  employees, 
rests  in  the  hands  of  one  man— the  Sec- 
retary of  Defense. 

And  something  more  than  jobs,  and 
more  than  yards,  is  Involved  here.  An 
important  question  of  policy  has  to  be 
answered — the  question  of  whether  the 
public  shipyard  is  a  crucial  part  of  our 
national  defense.  As  it  is  now.  this  ques- 
tion will  be  answered  by  one  man.  backed 
by  his  "study."  The  results  of  his  study 
will  probably  be  served  up  to  us  at  the 
same  time  as  the  decision  about  the 
shipyards.  We  will  not  have  time  to 
consider  the  results 

Up  to  this  point,  the  question  of 
whether  Congress  agrees  or  disagrees 
With  the  Defense  Secretary's  views  on 
the  role  of  the  public  yard  in  national 
defense  has  been  unimportant.  Is  this 
as  It  should  be? 

Paragraph  17.  under  article  I,  section 
8.  of  the  Constitution  provides: 

Congresa  shall  have  power  to  exercise*  •  • 
authority  over  all  places  purchaaed  by  the 


(•i,:;.sent  nf  '■;.•  >-^LsUture  ot  the  state  in 
which  the  sarr.e  shall  be,  f>r  the  erection  of 
forts,  magii/li;es  .irsen.il.s  di)ck-yards.  iind 
'ither  needful  buildings 

Under  this  paragraph.  Congress  is 
given  authority  to  create  and  approve 
military  installations  It  Is  given  power 
to  letiislate  concerning  them.  It  was 
under  triis  authority.  I  want  to  pomt  out. 
that  Connfe.ss  said  that  naval  shipyards 
could  be  built 

It  IS  also  clear  tliat  Cuiinreos  i.s  author- 
ized to  determine  policy  concerning  our 
national  defense. 

In  view  of  this  mandate.  I  find  il  very 
.-.urprising  that  Congress  finds  itself  m 
a  tKKSitlon  now  where  it  has  no  voice  in 
the  fate  of  the  yards  it  ha.s  created,  fi- 
nanced and  regulated.  We  approved  the 
yards  in  the  first  place,  determining  that 
It  was  m  the  best  interests  of  the  na- 
tional security  that  they  be  created 
And  our  public  yards  have  served  us  well 
They  have  .served  honorably  as  an  arm  of 
our  national  defense 

Yet  now.  we  find  ourselves  watching  a 
man  and  his  study  decide  wlirther  tlie 
yards  should  be  clu.sed,  and  their  mis- 
sion forgotten  We  have  dropped  out  of 
the  game  at  the  crucial  point  We  are 
abdicating  one  more  piece  of  our 
authority. 

The  amendment  which  I  hope  w'e  can 
consider  simply  reaffirms  our  authority. 
granted  to  us  by  the  Constilution.  to 
have  a  word  in  the  future  of  the  public 
shipyards.  The  aiTiendment  dot\s  not 
ciue.stion  his  right  to  make  a  study  of 
the  situation 

It  simply  says  that  Congress  affirms  Its 
right  to  review  the  situation,  and  to 
share  in  the  final  decision  Tlic  amt-nd- 
meni  .-.ays  that  the  Secretary  must  pre- 
.sent  to  the  Senate  and  House  Armed 
Services  Committees  a  detailed  study  of 
the  need  and  justification  for  any  yard 
closings  which  he  recommends  And  it 
.says  further  that  none  of  the  funds  ap- 
propriated in  the  act  we  are  considering 
today  will  be  u.sed  to  close  a  shipyard 
without  the  approval  of  the  two  contin-s- 
sional  committees. 

Approval  of  this  amendment  would 
prevent  a  situation  where  one  day  we 
see  the  Secretary  s  study,  and  the  same 
day.  are  notified  that  .several  yards  arc 
going  to  be  closed.  Conjjress  must  have 
a  share  in  this  decision.  It  is  our  right. 
It  is  our  legitimate  role 

As  a  cosponsor  of  this  amendment.  I 
urge  that  the  Senate  approve  a  suspen- 
sion of  tiie  rule  and  the  insertion  of  this 
affirmation  of  our  position  into  this  bill. 

I  thank  the  Senator  from  New  York 
for  yifldint: 

Mr  FONG  Madam  President,  will 
t!ieSenat')r  ylfld' 

Mr  JAV^TS      I  yield 

Mr  FONG  Madam  President.  I  am 
a  cos[.x)nsar  of  the  Javits  amendment. 
which  is  designed  to  prevent  use  of  1 !)«.') 
Defen-se  Deparlm^mt  funds  to  clo.se  any 
naval  shipyard  until  the  Armed  Services 
Committees  of  the  Senate  and  House  are 
notified  of  a  proposed  closing  and  given 
an  opportunity  to  study  the  Df^fen.se  De- 
partmenfs  justification  and  an  oppor- 
tunity to  object  to  it. 

I  want  to  commend  mv  able  and  dis- 
tinguished colleague  from  New  York  and 


the  other  able  Senators  who  joined  him 
m  first  proposing  this  amendment— the 
junior  Senator  from  New  York,  the 
.senior  Senator  from  New  Hampshire 
and  the  junior  Senator  from  New  Hamp- 
shire I  am  glad  that  other  SenatoR 
later  joined  in  cosponsonng  this  amend- 
ment 

The  amendment  is  a  mnve  to  forestall 
hasty  action  by  the  Defense  Department 
and  to  require  that  full  and  complete 
lustificati  m  of  any  propcxsed  clvsing  be 
prepared  and  submitted  to  the  two  com- 
mittees of  the  Congress  directly  con- 
cerned with  our  Nation's  defense  and 
security 

I  am  deeply  concerned  about  the  Im- 
pact uix>n  Americas  defense  readiness 
and  .security  of  the  rumored  closing  by 
tile  admini.stration  of  some  of  the  11 
e.xistmg  naval  shipyards. 

W  ^RNINO     AGAINST     CUTTING     MrLITARY     Ml'SCU 

I  firmly  believe  tlie  American  ixrvple 
are  entitled  to  a  dollar's  defen.se  for  a 
dollar  sp<MU  But  I  do  not  believe  that 
cast  alone  is  the  overriding  factor  in 
matt«'rs  of  defense  We  do  not  expect 
our  Defense  Department  to  show  a  profit 
in  Its  operations  any  more  than  we  rvould 
e\p«Tt  the  D«'|  artment  of  the  Interior  or 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  to  make  a 
profit 

We  expect  Federal  agencies  to  do  their 
work  efficient Iv  and  with  minimum  cost. 
The  Department  of  Defense  is  no  excep- 
tion Defen.se  funds  are  intended  to  In- 
rrease  our  miiitarv  strength  and  not  for 
fnl!s 

I  a[)plaud  the  Secretary  of  Defense  for 
his  efforts  to  obtain  management  im- 
provement a!\d  greaU^r  efficiency  in  the 
hime  oru'anizatinn  he  heads 

But  I  am  very  concerned  that  the  cost- 
cutting  psychology  and  computer  fixa- 
tion of  the  Defense  Dt^partment  .seem 
headed  toward  reductions  m  our  military 
muscle,  such  as  closing  of  naval  shlp- 
vards 

i-nsr  sTtrairs  incompleti: 

Various  cost  studies  have  been  cited 
In  allegations  that  private  yards  can  do 
shiribulldmg  work  cheaper  than  Na\7 
yards 

I  am  not  at  all  satisfied  that  the  vari- 
ous cost  studies  on  work  in  naval  ship- 
yards have  ovaluated  all  the  cost  factors 
and  workload  Involved 

For  example,  such  studies  should  take 
Into  account  that  private  shipyards  bid 
on  Work  which  they  want  to  do — the 
cream  of  the  crop  so  to  speak,  because 
naturally  they  want  to  make  a  profit. 
Navy  yards  cannot  choose  the  work  they 
may  perform 

Private  yards  can  lay  off  workers  when 
their  workload  declines  and  rehire  when 
their  workload  Increases,  thus  decreasing 
their  overhead  costs  Na\'y  yards  must 
at  all  times  be  staffed,  equipped  and 
maintained  to  respond  immediately  to 
th.e  military  need 

Private  yards  can  maintain  a  mini- 
mum of  facilltif\s  and  a  minimum  of 
services,  whereas  Navy  yards  must  be 
prepared  at  all  times  to  render  any  tyvf 
of  support  for  nur  naval  fleet  operations 

If  private  yards  had  to  maintain  at 
all  times  a  full  complement  of  i)erson- 
nel.  facilities,  and  services,  obviously 
their   casts    would   bo   higiier^and   the 
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alleged   savings   through   closing   Navy 
sliipyards  would  soon  evaporate. 

In  addition,  there  would  be  other  costs 
f/,  Uie  taxpayers  if  Navy  yards  are  closed. 
for  the  medical,  dental,  and  commissary 


stepped-up  tempo  of  naval  activities  of 
other  nations  in  the  Pacific  and  the  At- 
lantic demands  that  our  ships  be  con- 
tinuously on  station. 
As  ship-servicing  needs  grow,  the  im- 


Death  by  attrition  can  come  from 
steady  and  planned  reduction  in  work- 
load assigned  to  Navy  yards. 

I  am  deeply  concerned,  as  are  many 
other  Members  of  Congress,  with  this 


for  tlie  "^ff^^f^L.,''' o  Navy  personnel  at     portance  of  our  naval  bases  gro'ws.    The     related  problem  of  whittling  away  of  our 
faciuties  a\iuin.ui  .7  ^r.r,fir.i,incr     tnrhnipnrp     in     the     Asia     Navy  yards. 


rommunities  where  the  ships  are  home 
based  near  Navy  yards  would  have  to  be 
duplicated  elsewhere. 

KALSE   ECONOMY 

The  more  this  situation  is  examined, 
the  more  phony  appear  the  claims  of 
t^conomy    through    closing   naval    shlp- 

vards.  ^  ^     ^     n 

■  But  more  than  that,  I  am  not  at  all 
satisfied  that  proper  weight  has  been 
piven  to  other  factors  justifying  the  re 


continuing  turbulence  in  the  Asia 
theater,  particularly  southeast  Asia, 
likewise  underscores  the  imperative  need 
for  naval  preparedness  in  the  Pacific. 

PEARL  HARBOR  YARD  ESSENTIAL  TO  PACIFIC  FLEET 

Pearl  Harbor  Naval  Base  in  Hawaii 
has  been  and  is  today  the  hub  of  our 
farflung  naval  forces  in  Asia  and  the 
Pacific.  Located  approximately  2,500 
miles  from  the  west  coast,  it  is  part  of 
our  first  line  of  defense  in  the  Pacific. 


fltiM^  of  shipyards  under  the  control    The  skilled  personnel  employed  at  Pearl 


and  administration  of  the  U.S.  Navy 

NAVY    YARtlS    ESSENTIAL   TO    DEFENSE 

The  vital  importance  of  Navy  yards 
mauiu  d  by  skilled  and  trained  workers 
In  time  of  emergency  is  a  factor  not 
moivsurable  in  dollars  and  cents. 

What  may  appear  to  be  "excess"  Navy 
capacitv  in  the.se  days  of  uneasy  peace 
may  turn  out  to  be  a  priceless  asset  in 
time  of  enlergency  or  war. 

The  fact  is.  Navy  shipyards  are  an  in- 
tegral part  of  our  Nav>''s  defense  strength 
and  capability. 

They  are  as  important  to  our  combat 
tieet  as  the  repair  and  maintenance 
facilities  of  our  air  bases  are  to  Air  Force 
planes 

111  order  to  have  skilled  personnel  and 
up-U)-date  shipyard  facilities  under  mili- 
larv-  command  and  direction  ready  to 
operate  in  any  emergency,  we  must 
maintain  naval  shipyards  and  personnel 
at  all  times. 

What  is  involved  here  is  the  need  for 
m.-^iant  readiness  when  the  command 
comes. 

I  do  not  detract  one  bit  from  the  fine 
private  shipyards  of  this  Nation.  They 
have  served  well  in  war  and  in  peace. 
Tliey  should  be  maintained  in  a  healthy 
condition,  too.  to  be  ready  in  time  of 
emert;nicy  to  back  up  the  work  of  the 
naval  shipyards  for  our  combat  fleets. 

NAVY  YARDS  MfST  BE  MAINTAINED 

But.  m  terms  of  defense  necessity, 
naval  shipyards  must  be  maintained  in 
peacetime  as  part  of  our  war  deterrent 
and  part  of  our  defense  preparedness. 

They  are  part  of  our  hard-core  Navy 
defenses  and  are  indispensable  to  Navy 
fleet  combat  readiness. 

This  is  a  fundamental  difference  be- 
tween private  shipyards  and  naval  yards 
that  we  in  Congress,  and  the  American 
people  as  well,  should  not  forget. 

Navy  shipyards  were  established  by 
Congress  as  instruments  of  defense,  not 
as  instruments  of  commerce. 

The  defen.se  mission  of  the  naval  ship- 
yards is  their  justification  for  existence. 

.^s  long  as  we  must  have  naval  ships 
on  station  in  the  Atlantic,  in  the  Mediter- 
ranean, in  the  Pacific,  in  the  Indian 
Ocean — on  the  seven  seas,  so  to  speak, 
around  the  globe— we  must  have  naval 
shipyards  to  service  them  as  part  of  our 
defen.se  effort. 

We  in  the  State  of  Hawaii  have  ex- 
perienced firsthand  the  vital  necessity  for 
combat-ready       naval       forces.       The 


Harbor  Shipyard  are  part  of  that  first 
line  of  defense,  for  it  is  up  to  them  to 
keep  many  ships  of  the  Pacific  Fleet,  in- 
cluding nuclear  submarines,  in  repair 
and  ready  for  sea  duty. 

At  present,  there  are  more  than  10,600 
civilian  employees  at  Pearl  Harbor  Ship- 
yard and  support  facilities  in  Hawaii. 
They  are  as  fine  and  efiBcient  a  team  as 
anywhere  in  the  Nation.  They  take  great 
pride  in  their  work.  They  take  great 
pride  in  wdrking  at  Pearl  Harbor. 

As  one  who  worked  as  a  supply  clerk  at 
Pearl  Harbor,  I  can  speak  from  personal 
knowledge  on  this.  I  well  recall  the  old 
E-flag  flying  over  the  base  during  World 
War  n  attesting  to  the  high  standards  of 
efllclency  and  effort  of  these  employees. 
Such  loyalty  and  efficiency  and  devotion 
to  duty  still  exist  at  Pearl  Harbor. 

Prom  January  1,  1963,  through  Decem- 
ber 31,  1963,  civilian  employees  at  Pearl 
Harbor  submitted  2,797  beneficial  sug- 
gestions for  the  improvement  of  Navy 
yard  operations.  The  Navy  adopted  850 
of  these  employee  suggestions,  about  30 
percent,  at  a  saving  of  $171,655. 

In  addition,  375  employees  were  recog- 
nized by  the  Navy  under  its  superior  ac- 
complishment program  for  their  work 
above  and  beyond  the  call  of  duty. 

In  the  1964  cost  reduction  program  for 
naval  shipyards,  Pearl  Harbor  employ- 
ees saved  three-quarters  of  a  million  dol- 
lars more  than  their  assigned  goal. 

I  point  these  facts  out  to  illustrate  that 
Pearl  Harbor  Navy  workers  continue  to 
serve  our  country  ably  and  efficiently. 

The  essentiality  of  Pearl  Harbor  Ship- 
yard, staffed  with  highly  trained  person- 
nel and  equipped  with  the  most  modern 
facilities,  to  the  combat  readiness  of  our 
Pacific  fleet  is  illustrative  of  the  neces- 
sity for  maintaining  naval  yards,  not 
only  in  Hawaii,  but  on  the  west  coast 
and  east  coast  as  well. 

SAFETY    FACTOR    IN    SEVERAL    YARDS 

Having  several  naval  yards  gives  the 
Nation  a  safety  factor,  a  margin  of  safety 
tbat  we  need  in  the  vital  matter  of  our 
lotion's  security. 

Before  concluding  my  remarks  in  sup- 
port of  the  pending  amendment,  I  must 
point  out  that  the  amendment  only 
touches  proposed  closings  of  naval  ship- 
yards. 

OKATH    AND    CRIPPLING    OF    YARDS    BY    ATTRITIGN 

It  does  not  reach  such  situations  as 
death  by  attrition  which  the  Defense  De- 
partment could  employ  to  attain  the 
same  ends. 


Navy  yards. 

A    3  5-6  5    PROVISION 

This  is  what  is  happening  right  now 
under  the  35-65  provision  which  is  con- 
tained in  the  pending  bill — section  539 — 
and  which  has  been  in  the  last  two  De- 
fense Department  Appropriation  Acts. 
Under  this  pro\ision  at  least  35  percent 
of  Navy  funds  for  sliip  repair,  altera- 
tion, and  conversion  are  earmarked  for 
private  shipyards,  leaving  only  65  per- 
cent for  naval  shipyards.  A  proviso 
gives  the  Secretary  of  Defense  discre- 
tion to  exceed  the  limitation  based  on 
urgency  of  requirement  and  consistent 
with  the  public  interest.  So  far,  the  pro- 
viso has  not  been  used. 

I  and   others   have  sought  from   the  . 
time  this  35-65  division  first  came  to  the 
Senate  to  strike  it  completely. 

Until  1962,  Congress  saw  fit  to  place 
the  allocation  of  work  on  ships  under- 
going repairs  and  conversions  at  the  dis- 
cretion of   the  Secretary  of  the  Navy. 

He  was  free  to  use  his  best  judgment 
as  to  whether  such  ships  should  be  re- 
paired or  converted  at  a  naval  shipyard 
or  a  private  shipyard. 

I  believe  it  is  imperative  to  our  na- 
tional security  that  the  Secretary  of  the 
Navy  be  permitted  this  discretion  again, 
particularly  for  ships  on  the  combat  line. 
This  is  part  and  parcel  of  his  respon- 
sibility to  have  his  fleet  and  forces  in  a 
constant  state  of  readiness. 

NAVY    YARDS    HURTING    3  5-65 

This  provision  has  already  reduced  em- 
ployment at  naval  shipyards  by  many 
thousands  of  persons.  Under  the  Presi- 
dent's 1965  budget,  funds  for  ship  re- 
pair, alteration,  and  conversion  have 
been  reduced  by  more  than  $300,000  com- 
pared wath  1964. 

According  to  figures  I  obtained  from 
the  Navy,  the  1965  budget  requests  $538,- 
970,000  for  repair  and  alteration  and 
$94,690,000  for  ship  conversion,  for  a  to- 
tal of  $633,570,000. 

For  1964.  Congress  appropriated  $993,- 
240,000,  of  which  $484,614,000  were  for 
repair  and  alteration  and  $508,626,000 
for  convers'on. 

This  means  the  Navy  yards'  65-per- 
cent share  in  1965  Is  going  to  be  65  per- 
cent of  an  amount  which  is  one-third 
less  than  the  total  ship  repair  and  con- 
version funds  for  1964. 

In  terms  of  dollars,  the  proposed  cut 
for  Navy  yards  is  nearly  double  that  for 
private  yards.  So  the  squeeze  on  the 
Navy  shipyards  is  going  to  be  even  tight- 
er in  1965  than  in  1964  under  the  35- 
65  requirement. 

It  goes  without  saying  that  a  one-third 
reduction  in  ship  repair  and  conversion 
funds  will  lead  to  forced  layoffs  in  our 
Nation's  shipyards,  with  substantial  un- 
employment particularly  in  the  Navy 
yards.  Such  a  calamity  would  run  di- 
rectly counter  to  the  President's  declared 
war  on  unemployment  and  poverty. 

What  is  of  equal  concern  to  me  is  the 
impact  the  proposed  one-third  reduction 
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will  have  on  the  readiness  and  capability 
of  our  Navy  in  these  days  of  worldwide 
turmoil  and  upheaval. 

Continuing  the  2S-65  allocation  under 
conditions  of  a  one-third  cut  In  ship  re- 
pair and  conversion  funds  will  un- 
doubtedly mean  the  Navy  will  be  forced 
to  Juggle  its  fleet  from  one  ocean  to  an- 
other, as  had  to  be  done  in  fiscal  1963 
in  sending  several  destroyers  from  the 
west  coast  to  the  east  coast. 

Such  moves  Involve  excessive  costs 
What  is  worse,  the  vessels  themselves 
are  farther  removed  from  their  operating 
stations. 

This  does  not  make  sense  from  the 
standpoint  of  national  security. 
nrPACT   or   pcari.    (i.^rbor 

In  the  case  of  Pearl  Harbor,  If  the 
workload  Is  reduced  and  forced  layoffs 
made,  there  may  not  be  enough  skilled 
workers  to  handle  repairs  and  altera- 
tions on  large  Navy  ships  As  there  are 
no  private  shipyards  to  do  this  work  in 
Hawaii,  the^ips  would  have  to  be  sent 
elsewhere,  t^e  nearest  private  yards  be- 
ing on  the  west  coast. 

This  could  mean  those  ships  would  be 
unavailable  for  line  duty  for  a  longer 
length  of  time  than  If  the  work  were 
done  at  Pearl  Harbor  A  round-trip  to 
the  west  coast  entails  4.600  to  5.000 
miles  of  extra  travel  compared  with  put- 
ting In  at  Pearl  Harbor  for  repairs 

Besides  the  loss  of  time,  there  would 
be  the  added  expense  of  having  the  ship 
proceed  to  and  from  the  west  coast  and 
Pearl  Harbor.  Housing  for  men  on  the 
ship  would  have  to  be  found,  whereas  at 
Pearl  Harbor  there  is  adequate  housing 
for  crews  of  ships  based  in  Hawaii. 

In  the  case  of  ships  home-ba.sed  at 
Pearl  Harbor,  sending  them  to  the  west 
coast  for  repairs  would  mean  separating 
the  crews  from  their  families  longer  than 
If  the  ships  were  repaired  or  converted 
at  Pearl  Harbor  Such  unnecessary 
separation  would  pose  needless  morale 
problems. 

Whittling  away  of  Pearl  Harbor  Ship- 
yard would  inflict  great  hardship  on 
Pearl  Harbor  employees  and  their  fami- 
lies. Hawaii's  Isolation  from  other  land 
areas  precludes  our  unemployed  from 
readily  migrating  to  other  areas  In 
search  of  jobs. 

Forced  layoffs  might  well  result  In  loss 
to  the  Navy  of  specially  .skilled  person- 
nel, many  of  whom  had  to  be  recruited 
earlier  from  our  sister  States.  The  Navy 
might  face  great  difficulty  in  recruitint: 
specialists  in  the  future,  for  employee.s 
released  from  Pearl  Harbor  would  have 
to  find  other  Jobs  in  Hawaii  or  leave  the 
Islands  to  find  work  elsewhere 

THB    3S-fl9    SHOULD    BB    REPtALED 

In  view  of  the  drastically  reduced 
funds  available  for  Navy  ship  repair  and 
conversion,  I  believe  it  is  time  Congress 
reconsidered  its  previous  action  in  set- 
ting a  35-65  allocation. 

I  say  this  not  because  I  want  to  take 
anything  away  from  private  yards. 

I  say  this  because  I  am  concerned  that 
unless  the  35-«5  allocation  is  repealed 
and  repealed  soon,  our  naval  shipyards 
are  going  to  die  by  attrition. 

Naval  shipyards  and  private  ship- 
yards have  two  entirely   different   pri- 


mary mi.ssioiLs  One  Ls  to  serve  the  Na- 
tions  defense  and  tlie  other  Ls  to  .serve 
trade  and  commtTci' 

B  )th  are  lnip<Trtant  But  In  order  of 
priorities,  certainly  our  Nation's  defen.se 
and  security  come  first 

NWT     YARDS    VITAL 

Naval  shipynrd.s  are  not  like  the  hor.se- 
dra'Aii  cannon  of  the  Civil  War,  the  open 
cockpit  airplanes  of  World  War  I,  or 
other  relics  of  earlier  days  which  liave 
n(jw  outlived  their  u.sefulnt*ss  The 
naval  yards  are  not  anachronism.s  or 
.sentimentiil  vestiges  of  days  Konv  by 

Naval  shipyards  are  modem  organiza- 
tions, serving  the  most  up  to  date  and 
powerful  Navy  fleet  m  liie  world  —a  fleet 
that  IS  on  station  around  the  globe  to 
keep  the  peace 

Close  out  naval  yard.s  or  constantly 
whittle  them  away  and  you  cripple  our 
Navy 

I  believe  the  alleged  cost  saving.s 
through  such  a  move  will  prove  to  be  a 
mirage  It  may  well  cost  more  to  have 
all  Navy  ship  repair,  alteration,  and  con- 
version done  in  private  yards  for  reasons 
which  I  have  already  c;te<l 

But  what  is  my  main  concern  is  the 
damai,'e  that  will  be  done  to  our  naval 
strength  and  preparedness  by  closins 
down  naval  shipyards 

I  sincerely  hope  the  discussion  liere 
today  in  the  Senate  will  alert  other 
Members  of  Congre.s.s.  who  though  they 
may  not  iiave  a  direct  interest  in  any 
naval  .shipyard,  neverthele.ss  have  a  di- 
rect interest  m  our  Nation's  defen.se  and 
.security. 

NO    UORE    FAl-SC    EtoNOMT 

I  would  remind  my  colleagues  of  the 
economy  moves  which  proved  to  be  so 
di.sastrous  under  anotlier  economy  re- 
gime back  in  the  late  1940's.  By  June 
1950.  when  the  Korean  war  broke  out, 
our  defen.se  forces  had  been  tragically 
reduced.  Our  air  power  had  been  with- 
ering away  The  decrease  in  the  power 
of  the  Air  Force  was  paralleled  in  the 
Navy  The  Marine  Corps  was  reduced 
to  a  point  where  it  was  lmp<xs.slble  for 
them  to  furnish  a  single  war  strength 
divi.slon  to  General  MacArthur  in  Ko- 
rea, which  he  requesttxl. 

The  "economy"  regime  of  the  late 
1940's  turned  out  to  be  a  very  costly 
program  It  was  costly  not  only  in  terms 
of  the  crash  buildup  that  was  required 
for  the  Korean  war.  but  al.so  in  terms  of 
lives  of  thousand.s  of  American  men.  for 
as  Cron  Omar  Bradlev  .said.  'Our  weak- 
ness only  mvltetl  attack." 

To  close  the  naval  shipyards  or  to 
whittle  away  at  them  on  the  basLs  of 
cost  looks  very  much  like  more  false 
economy  to  me 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  the 
pending  amendment  to  forestall  the  ad- 
mini-stration's  plans  to  clo.se  our  naval 
shipyards 

I  hope  that  tiie  Senator  from  Ge^^rgia 
will  allow  us  to  bring  the  amendment 
to  a  vote. 

.At  this  point  Mr    McIntyre  took  the 
chair  as  Presiding  Officer  » 

Mr  RUSSELL  Mr  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr  JAVns      I  yield 


July  29 

Mr  RUSSELL.  To  show  that  I  ». 
not  singling  out  one  amendment  rathe 
tlian  another,  I  wish  to  read  a  rulerf 
the  Appropriations  Committee  whl^ 
apparently  has  been  overlooked  over  the 
past  several  years  On  Friday.  Decern 
ber  18.  1931,  the  following  rule  waa  sm,! 
mitted  by  the  chairman  of  the  Appro- 
priations  Committee  and  unanlmouah 
adopted : 

.\!iy  member  or  ex  officio  member  of  th, 
Committee  on  Appropriations  of  the  Seiuta 
*ho  has  In  ch:(r^e  an  appropriation  bll]  i| 
hereby  auUu.rlPed  and  directed  to  nm, 
poiiiusy  f  order  agaln.st  any  amendment  of- 
fered 1!^  violation  of  the  Senate  rules  on  Ujt 
floor  of  the  Senate  to  such  appropriation  bill 

TTiat  rule  has  not  been  observed  rigid- 
ly in  the  past  .several  years  When  I 
first  became  a  Member  of  this  body,  every 
Senator  in  charge  of  an  appropriation 
bill  on  the  Mo<-)r  of  the  Senate  considered 
him.self  bound  by  that  rule  of  the  com- 
mittee to  make  a  point  of  order  against 
any  language  offered  to  an  appropriation 
bill  in  violation  of  rule  XVI. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.     Mr.  President,  will  the 


I  yield  to  the  Senator 


Senator  yield? 

Mr.  JAVITS. 
from  Maine. 

Mr  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  I  appre- 
ciate the  courte.sy  of  the  Senator  from 
New  York.  I  am  a  cosponsor  of  hla 
amendment  and  consider  It  a  privilege 
to  Join  him  for  reasons  that  he  has  al- 
ready stated  very  well  and  which  have 
been  stated  by  other  Senators  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate  th!s  afternoon.  I 
shall  not  undertake  to  repent  the  armi- 
ments  that  have  been  made,  but  I  be- 
lieve it  is  important  to  emphasize  an 
argument  which  I  believe  is  implicit  in 
what  has  been  .said,  but  which  ought  to 
be  stated  explicitly  and  clearly. 

The  reason  why  the  Senate  and  the 
House  should  share  in  any  decision  clos- 
ing the.se  naval  shipyards  is  that  the 
Congress  may  very  well  disagree  with 
the  Department  of  I>efense — with  the 
Executive — on  the  policy  consideraUona 
which  motivate  the  decision  of  the  Exec- 
utive. We  are  all  concerned  with  the 
impact  of  such  clo.sings  upon  the  com- 
munities which  are  involved.  Of  course, 
a  naval  shipyard  which  is  named  for  a 
city  in  New  Hampshire  but  which  is 
physically  located  in  Maine  Is  of  impor- 
tance to  me  for  that  reason.  But  we 
are  also  concerned  with  the  policy  con- 
siderations which  may  motivate  the 
decLsion 

All  afternoon  we  heard  testimony 
about  the  cost  consciousness  of  the  Sec- 
retary of  Defense  and  those  with  whom 
he  has  surrounded  himself  in  making 
those  decisions.  Cost  consciousness  ob- 
viously will  be  an  important  considera- 
tion as  the  Secretary  considers  the  prob- 
lem of  whether  or  not  to  close  any  of  the 
naval  shipyards. 

But  there  is  another  consideration 
which  is  of  concern  to  us  in  areas  of 
the  country  which  have  been  historically 
associated  with  naval  shipyards.  The 
naval  shipyard  has  a  value  because  of 
what  it  Ls.  and  not  merely  because  of 
the  cost  factors  which  may  be  involved. 
The  case  along  these  lines  has  best  been 
made  in  a  document  which  I  think  is 
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.iready  a  part  of  the  record  of  the 
inate  which  was  written  by  Comdr. 
Inhn  D  Alden,  of  the  U.S.  Navy,  who 
i  now  Quality  Assurance  Officer  at  the 
Portsmouth  Naval  Shipyard. 

He  made  his  case  best  in  one  sentence 
or  two  if  I  may  read  it.  He  said  that 
one  of'  the  important  reasons  for  con- 
Unuing  the  naval  shipyards  was  "the 
readiness  of  the  naval  shipyard  to  im- 
dertake  work  under  any  and  all  condi- 
tions." 

Then  he  said : 

The  overriding  advantage  to  the  fleet  1« 
glmply  this:  The  customer  is  also  the  boes. 

When  we  consider  the  problems  which 
the  Navy  confronts  at  the  times  It  needs 
quick  and  speedy  shipyard  action  in  one 
respect  or  another,  it  Is  necessary  that 
the  customer  be  boss  in  some  of  the  con- 
struction and  repair  yards  of  the  coun- 
try In  private  yards  the  l)oss  is  the 
profit  motive.  In  Navy  shipyards  the 
boss  is  ser\ice  to  the  fleet.  As  a  result 
of  this  concept  t^e  Navy  shipyard  pro- 
vides two  advantages  which  Commander 
Alden  aLso  cites.  I  should  like  to  read 
briefly  ag^iin.  sind  I  shall  not  take  more 
than  another  minute  or  two.    He  says: 

A  naval  shipyard  offers  complete  faculties 
to  support  forces  afloat.  It  has  in  being  the 
capability  of  fabricating.  Installing  and 
mainuinlng  every  part  of  a  ship  and  its 
equipage  In  addition  to  the  mundane  ship- 
keeping  services  available  at  any  shipyard, 
the  naval  shipyard  can  service  the  new  and 
complex  equipment  becoming  ever  more 
common  in  the  fleet — radar,  sonar,  weapons 
control,  and  the  computers  of  the  Naval 
Tactical  Data  System  In  the  electronics  cate- 
gory; propulsion  machinery  of  the  most  ad- 
vanced design;  weapons  systems  and  nuclear 
reactors  of  a  secret  as  well  as  a  complex 
nature. 

Commander  Alden  goes  on  to  expand 
on  that   point.     The   second   point  he 

emphasizes  is: 

The  naval  shipyard  can  provide  fast  ac- 
tion, often  ompleting  a  Job  In  less  time 
than  needed  for  the  preliminary  legal  work 
necessary  to  arrive  at  &  contract  with  a 
private  shipyard  Indeed,  there  have  been 
many  occaPlons  when  private  yards  have 
been  unwilling  to  undertake  naval  work 
under  any  clroumstances. 

I  close  by  saying  again  that  the  Con- 
gress ought  to  have  an  opportunity — the 
last  chance— ^before  a  decision  is  made 
and  announced,  to  consider  any  decision 
relating  to  the  closing  of  naval  ship- 
yards, because  of  the  ImpKjrtant  policy 
considerations  in  which  the  Congress  Is 
entitled  to  share.  Congress  Is  entitled 
to  share  in  them  because  in  the  history 
of  this  country  Congress  has  indicated 
its  support  of  these  policy  considerations, 
and  should  not  be  forced  to  abandon 
them  until  it  has  an  opportunity  to  con- 
sider them  in  the  light  of  particular 
shipyard  decisions. 

I  thank  the  Senator  for  yielding. 

Mr,  JAVITS.  I  am  grateful  for  the 
comments  of  the  Senator  from  Maine. 

I  yield  now  to  my  colleague  from  New 
York  [Mr,  Keating]. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  I 
strongly  support  the  amendment  of  my 
able  colleague.  Senator  Javits,  which 
would    require    advance    notice    to    the 


congressional  Committees  on  Armed 
Services  before  any  Navy  yard  is  closed. 
I  think  this  provision  is  necessary  to 
insure  that  the  Department  of  Defense 
does  not  take  any  unjustified  action 
without  sufficient  facts  and  documenta- 
tion to  Justify  a  move  of  this  sort. 

Many  of  the  Members  may  not  be 
familiar  with  the  situation  that  occurred 
when  the  Air  Force  decided  to  close  an 
air  materiel  area  in  New  York  State. 
After  putting  out  Innumerable  press  re- 
leases advertising  the  great  economy  of 
this  move,  the  Air  Force  was  asked  to 
produce  the  figures  to  prove  its  claims 
of  economy.  Then,  according  to  a  re- 
port from  the  Comptroller  General,  the 
Air  Force  claims  of  economy  on  their 
very  face  were  padded  by  about  25  per- 
cent. The  remaining  75  percent  of 
claimed  economies  could  not  be  audited 
one  way  or  another  because,  according 
to  the  Comptroller  General's  report,  all 
the  detailed  analyses  and  figures  were 
prepared  by  a  single  unnamed  officer 
who  was  ordered  to  destroy  his  work. 

Now,  Mr.  President,  thousands  and 
thousands  of  jobs  are  at  stake  in  the  11 
naval  shipyards.  Millions  and  millions 
of  the  taxpayers'  dollars  In  the  facilities 
of  our  public  shipyards  all  across  the 
country — facilities  which,  let  me  empha- 
size, are  not  duplicated  in  our  private 
yards — are  at  stake.  The  Navy  must  not 
be  allowed  to  hide  these  facts  vmder 
specious  arguments. 

Mr.  President,  before  any  decision  is 
made  as  to  the  closing  of  any  Navy  yard, 
the  communities  that  will  be  affected 
and  the  American  people  deserve  to  know 
what  Is  really  going  on,  and  I  am  afraid 
they  will  not  get  these  facts  In  reliable 
form  from  the  Department  of  i:>efense 
without  a  full-scale  congressional  in- 
quiry. 

Mr.  President,  as  a  member  of  the 
Congressional  Working  Committee, 
formed  in  cooperation  with  the  Metal 
Trades  Department  of  the  AFL-CIO,  I 
feel  very  strongly  that  the  vital  national 
resource  represented  by  our  naval  ship- 
yards deserves  better  treatment  and 
more  thorough  understanding  on  the 
part  of  all  the  citizens  of  our  country. 
I  believe  this  amendment  is  the  neces- 
sary step  in  the  defense  of  facilities  vital 
to  our  national  security  effort. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  include 
following  my  remarks  in  the  Record  the 
text  of  the  policy  statement  adopted  by 
this  working  committee. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Statement  or  the  Congrbssional  Working 
CoMMrrTEE  Attending  the  July  27,  1964. 
Mketing  on  Naval  Shipyard  Cudsures 
Our  11  naval  shipyards  located  In  9  differ- 
ent States  on  both  the  east  and  west  coasts 
and  in  Hawaii  are  each  vital  and  Integral 
parts  of  our  Navy's  capability  and  strength. 
These  yards  are  under  naval  command,  and 
their  use  Is  determined  by  military  decision. 
Their  prime  responsibility  Is  to  provide  a 
full  range  of  support  as  may  be  required  on 
Instant  notice  to  assure  maximum  effectlve- 
nees  of  our  naval  operating  forces.  They 
must  be  staffed,  equipped,  and  maintained  to 
Immediately  comply  with  naval  command 
decisions  In  the  service,  repair,  conversion, 


overhaul,    or    new    construction    of    naval 
vessels. 

Our  naval  shipyards  and  the  shoreslde 
complex  which  has  developed  around  each 
of  them  make  It  possible  for  Navy  men  to 
locate  their  families  In  the  naval  shlpytird 
community  where  their  vessel  Is  home  based. 
This  assures  maximum  opportunities  for  re- 
union with  their  families  when  their  vessels 
are  home  ported,  the  maintenance  of  hlg6 
morale,  and  the  maximum  of  reenllstments. 
The  location  of  these  yards  on  both  coasts 
and  in  Hawaii  allows  for  the  greatest  opera- 
tional freedom  of  our  naval  fleet  and  maxi- 
mum safety  from  attack. 

We  subscribe  wholeheartedly  to  the  con- 
clusion of  the  Special  Subcommittee  of  the 
House  Committee  on  Armed  Services,  which 
several  years  ago  after  studying  the  utiliza- 
tion of  naval  shipyard  facilities  unanimously 
concluded  that  "a  continuation  of  the  ex- 
isting naval  shipyard  support  complex  Is 
essential  to  our  national  defense,"  and  that 
"any  effort  to  reduce  or  abolish  this  essential 
support  system  would  only  result  In  detract- 
ing from  the  total  capability  of  our  naval 
force  with  a  consequent  Impairment  of  our 
national  security." 

The  closure  of  any  of  these  naval  ship- 
yards or  substantial  reduction  In  personnel 
could  only  be  achieved  at  the  expense  of  our 
national  security  and  the  well-being  of  the 
communities  In  which  they  are  located.  We 
have  an  Investment  of  more  than  $4  billion 
In  these  yards  and  their  equipment,  as  well 
as  an  Immeasurable  Investment  In  the  skilled 
work  force  teams  of  88,000  civilian  craftsmen 
and  engineers  who  man  them. 

Each  of  these  naval  shipyards  contributes 
substantially  to  the  weU-l>elng  of  the  com- 
munity of  which  it  Is  a  part.  The  pxuxhas- 
Ing  power  resulting  from  yard  and  military 
payrolls  and  the  families  of  crewmembers 
whose  vessels  are  home  based  at  the  yard 
generate  area  retail  sales,  personal  Income, 
and  employment  which  far  exceeds  yard  em- 
ployment and  payrolls. 

The  shutdown  of  any  naval  shipyard  would 
have  a  severe  adverse  reaction  on  the  com- 
munity's weU-belng.  Such  community's  un- 
employment and  public  welfare  problems 
would  be  substantially  Increased  not  only 
through  the  loss  of  Jobs  at  the  yard,  but 
through  the  loss  of  the  many  and  varied 
community  employment  opportunities  which 
the  yard  has  generated.  The  community 
would  be  faced  with  large-scale  withdrawals 
from  the  area  not  only  of  skilled  civilian 
yard  workers  and  their  families,  but  also  of 
the  families  of  Navy  crews  whose  vessels  have 
been  home  based  at  the  yard. 

It  Is  our  firm  position  that  each  of  our  ex- 
isting 11  naval  shipyards  are  an  Integral 
and  vital  part  of  our  entire  naval  opera- 
tion. As  such,  they  each  are  essential  not 
only  to  our  national  security  and  defense, 
but  to  the  well-being  of  the  communities  In 
which  they  are  located,  and,  hence,  to  oxir 
national  well-being.  In  view  of  these  facts, 
we  vigorously  express  oui*  opposition  to  any 
contemplated  action  by  the  Secretary  of 
Defense  to  shut  down  or  phase  out  any  of 
the  existing  1 1  naval  shipyards  and  to  trans- 
fer the  capabilities  of  such  yards  to  one  or 
more  of  the  remaining  yards. 

The  continued  operation  of  each  of  our 
11  naval  shipyards  is  vital  to  the  common 
defense  and  general  welfare  of  the  United 
States,  which  Is  a  constitutional  responsi- 
bility of  the  Congress.  We,  therefore,  agree 
to  propose  and  join  in  and  work  for  the 
adoption  of  legislation  which  wlU  require 
the  Secretary  of  Defense,  in  advance  of  tak- 
ing any  action  to  close  down,  phase  out.  put 
on  a  standby  basis,  or  to  lease  or  seU  any  of 
our  existing  naval  shipyards,  to  first  submit 
such  contemplated  action  to  and  obtain  the 
approval  of  the  Armed  Services  Committees 
of  both  the  Senate  and  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. 
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Mr.  JAVTTS.  I  thank  my  colleague 
for  his  comments.  I  yield  now  to  the 
Senator  from  Hawaii  I  Mr  Inouye  : . 

Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr.  Picsident.  it  has 
been  my  privilege  to  represent  the  State 


among  those.     I  have  done  tverj-thlrip  t 
could  do  to  persuade  the  Secret arj-  of  th 
Navy,  the  Secretary  rf  Defense,  the  Joint 
Chiefs  of  Staff,  and  the  Piesid<'nt  of  ih* 
United  St-ates  to  keep  the  Philadelphia 


f  the  aisle. 


who  have  an  average  age  of  46  and  who     both  In  tlie  Senatr  and  in  the  other  body 
have  an  average  experience  of  16  years:  However,  in  all  candor,  it  .seems  tomf 


N''-A  York  has  introduced  into  the  pro- 
ceedings the  pohcy  statement  of  the 
working  committee  of  Members  of  Con- 
gress who  represent  these  areas  I  am 
a  member  of  that  working  commute*' 
of  Hawaii,  the  home  r;f  our  Nations  from  Penrtsylvania.  and  I  am  greatly  Na\-y  Yard  ojx'n  I  hope  they  wufacced* 
most  famous  naval  shipyard.  Pearl  Har-     worried  by  the  drmage  that  could  be  done     to  these  importuniMcs  whicli.  I  may  sav 

bor.    Senators  Are  all  familiar  with  the     t  >  the  people  who  work  in  those  yards,     ha\e  come  from  both  sides  of  thpat.i! 

glorious  history  of  Pearl  Harbor  in  time 

of  war  £ind  peace,  and  al.so  the  outstand- 
ing performance  of  our  men  and  women 
of  the  shipyard. 
I   speaJt   with   some   intimacy    of    the 

facts,  because  Pearl  Harbor  is  an  inte- 
gral part  of  our  community     Much  as  I 

support  a  strong   defense   structure   for 

the  United  States,  much  as  I  am   im- 
pressed with  the   high  cost  of  defen.se. 

much  as  I  realize  the  pos.sibility  of  the 

existence   of   waste    in   our   defen.se    in- 
stallations, what   we  are   requesting   by 

this  amendment  is  very  simple  and  just 

I  am  certain  the  Senator  from  New  York 

will  agree  with  me  that  all  we  are  askinu 

for  is  our  day  in  court,   nothing  more. 

We    are    hoping    the    chairman    of    the 

Armed  Services  Committee  will  mve  us  an 

opportimity  to  vote  on  the  amendment 
I  thank  the  Senator  from  New  York 

for  yielding  to  me  and  to  commend  him 

for  this  proposal. 

Mr.  JAVTTS.    Mr.  President,  if  I  may 

have  the  attention  of  the  Senator  from 

Georgia  (Mr.  Russell!  and  the  Senator 

from  Mississippi   !  Mr    StennisI.  I  hope 

they  will  give  profound  consideration  to 

this   suggestion.      They    could    do    this. 

themselves,  if  they   notified   the  Secre- 
tary of  Defense,   as   a  committee,   that 

they  wanted  him   to  come  before  their 

committee  and  give  his  justification  of 

any  closing  when  he  made  his  decision. 

and  if  they  were  to  notify  Senators,  who 

demur,  and  give  them  an  opportunity  to 

state  their  views.     It  seems  to  me  that 

would  be  a  very  salutory  thing  and  would 

follow  out  what  the  Senator  from  Hawaa 

[Mr.     Iwotm]     spoke     about     so     elo- 
quently— it    would    give    these    Senat<-)rs 

th-^ir  day  in  court 
We  have  deep  c onceni  when  we  know 

we  shall  be  faced  with  an  accomplished 

fact,  with  the  prestige  of  the  Secretary 

of  Defense  behind  a  decision     It  will  be 

extremely    difficult    to    have    a    decision 

properly    reviewed    when    the    circum- 
stances warrant  this. 
I  hope  that  this  point  of  view,  which 

many  Senators  share,  and  the  concern 

which    disturbs    us    so    deeply,    may    hf 

locked  upKJn  wth  favor  by  the  chairman 


of  the  committi^e  th  •  ehairman  of  the 
Preparedness  Subc omm  ttee.  and  the 
senior  Senator  from  Mas.sachusett.s.  the 
ranking  Republican  member,  b^'cause 
we  could  be  afforded  th  s  forum  of  the 
committee  even  without  the  need  of 
amending  the  bill. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr  Pre.sident.  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  JAVITS.     I  yield 

Mr.  SCOTT.  I  have  listened  with  in- 
terest to  the  very  widespread  concern 
evidenced  by  Senators  who  represent  the 
11  great  shipyards  which  have  con- 
tributed so  materially  to  our  defense,  our 
security,  and  our  victories  I  am  very 
glad  that  the  distinguished  Senator  from 


and  what  mii'ht  happen  also  to  the  fam 
ilies  of  the  shifiyard  personnel  who  are 
located  in  the  ne,.;hborhood  r,f  the  yards, 
and  who  contribute  so  much  to  the 
ec.Tnomy  of  those  areas. 

I  fear,  as  the  dLstlnguished  .senior  .Sen- 
ator from  New  York  has  .said,  that  there 
has  been,  perhaps,  a  disposition  on  the 
part  of  the  Department  of  Defense  to 
make  up  its  mind  and  to  confront  us 
later  with  an  accomplished  fact  I 
sincerely  hope  that  that  is  not  so.  and 
that  the  Department  will  balance  the 
obviou-s  nef'ds  for  economy  in  defense 
with  the  danger  which  will  (Kcur  through 
the  dlsper.sal  of  skills  of  trained  work- 
men, and  of  tl'.-'  r:.sk  which  uould  be 
taken  by  cuttm.'  back  or  closing  down 
important  shipyards  and  installations 
which,  in  the  event  of  war.  could  not  be 
restored  to  their  usefulness,  as  we  saw 
happ^^-n  at  the  time  of  the  Korean  war  m 
1950 

Therefore  I  a.ssure  the  .Senator  from 
New  York  that  I  support  him  entirely 

I  I'  -'.ret  very  much  that  a  poinr  of 
order  may  prevent  our  arcompH^hini' 
what  we  sought  .so  strenuou.sly  to  achieve 
today  I  know  that  none  of  us  will  give 
up  his  efforts  to  p«^rsiiade  the  Depart- 
ment of  IVfens*'  and  th.e  President  that 
ir  would  be  mo.st  urnvi.se  to  clo.se  these 
Important  and  valued  installations 

Mr  J.AVTTS  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Georu'ia 

Mr  RUSSELL  Mr  Pre.sident.  no  one 
could  have  listened  to  the  eloquent  state- 
ment.s  which  have  been  made  here  this 
evening  without  beinsr  impresM^d  by  the 
concern  and  feeling  of  responsibility  of 
Senators  who  have  di-scussed  the  amend- 
ment 

T  am  not  in  a  position  t^  state  to  the 
Senator  that  I  shall  guarantee  that  the 
committet'  will  hold  hearings  on  these 
questions.  Of  courst»  the  Senator  is 
a\are  of  the  fact  that  a  question  exists 
between  the  executive  branch  and  the 
legislative  branch  as  to  whether  we  have 
any  right  to  curtail  the  power  of  the 
executive  by  any  such  amendment. 

However.  I  have  faith  m  Secretary 
McNamara  and  in  his  letter  to  the  effect 
that  he  will  submit  the  matter  to  the 
committees,  and  that  if  any  Senators 
who  are  interested  have  any  evidence 
which  has  not  been  brought  to  his  atten- 
tion, he  will  consider  it  I  assure  the 
Senator  that  so  far  as  I  am  concerned. 
I  shall  undertake  to  s»^  that  that  is  done. 

Mr  JAVITS  I  thank  the  Senator  for 
this  a.'^surance 

I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Pennsyl- 
vania 

Mr  CI^^RK  -Mr  President.  I  thank 
the  Senator  for  yielding  t^)  me  No  Sen- 
ator is  more  opjKisixl  to  the  closliik'  of 
the  Philadelphia  Navy  Yard  than  I  I 
include      my      distinguished      colleague 


that  it  Is  a  rather  drastic  measure,  and 
somewhat  oppo.srd  to  the  idea  of  execu- 
tive respon.sibility,  to  require  legislative 
approval  of  what,  in  the  last  analysis,  ij 
an  executive  d 'Clsion. 

I  should  like  to  add  my  plea  to  everj-- 
one.  from  the  Commander  in  Chief  to 
the  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  to  keep  all 
these  Navy  yards  open,  first,  because  they 
are  i'.s.sential  to  national  defen.se  and.  sec- 
ond, because  of  the  vast  unemployment 
which  would  result  in  my  constituency 
and  in  the  constituency  of  many  other 
Senators  by  reason  of  the  closing  of  thj 
yards 

I  find  it  difficult  to  place  myself  in 
sup[^K)rt  of  the  amendment  of  the  Sena- 
tor from  New  York  when  In  my  judg- 
ment— and  I  yield  U)  the  superior  judg- 
ment of  the  Seiiat  -r  from  Georgia— It 
would  involve  an  encroachment  on  what 
should  b«'  an  executive  decision. 

Mr  JAVITS.  I  yield  now  to  the 
Senator  from  Ohio. 

Mr  LATSCHE  Mr  President,  a  par- 
liamentary inouiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
Senator  will  .state  it 

Mr  L^USCHE  Would  an  amendmem 
be  m  order  chairntiu  the  lantniage  of  the 
amendment  offered  by  th**  Senator  from 
New  York  to  read  as  follows: 

.N'one  of  the  funds  approprialrd  fT  In  thli 
act  shall  be  used  to  defray  any  expeti.se  inci- 
dent to  the  closing  of  any  liist.illatum  nf  any 
character  whatiioever  operated  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  in  any  St^te  or  division  ot 
the  Federal  Oovernment  until  the  Sef-rp'.irT 
of  Defense  ha.s  tran.smltted  to  the  Cnmrnlttw 
I 'H  .Armed  .Services  - 

.^nd  .s<i  forth' 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
amendment  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
N 'W  York,  beuv:  a:i  amendmeiu  :!■;  the 
first  degree,  is  subject  to  amendment 

Mr.  LAUSCHE  The  reason  why  I 
made  that  inquiry  is  that  recommenda- 
tions have  been  made  for  Uie  ciosmg  of 
Army  and  Air  Force  installations  in 
Ohio  I  appeared  before  the  .Secretary 
of  Defense,  ar^'uing  the  adverse  impact 
that  would  come  upon  the  communities 
which  are  solely  dependent  upon  these 
installations,  from  the  standpoint  of  in- 
come and  growth  ot  tlies*'  areas  In  each 
instance,  the  Secretary  of  Defense  turned 
down  the  arguments  of  the  local  commu- 
nity officia's.  the  ari^umeiits  of  my  col- 
lea'-iue  from  Ohio  Mr.  Yotnc  '  and  my- 
self, and  the  arguments  of  the  Repre- 
.sentatives  of  tho.se  areas  in  the  House 
of  Representatives 

I  ask  my  colleagues  m  the  Senate  i* 
what  position  I  will  find  myself  if  the 
proposed  preferential  treatment  is  given 
to  .Senators  and  Representatives  who 
represent  area.s  which  enjoy  a  lucrative 
economy  because  of  the  presence  of  naval 
shpyards  in  their  jurisdictions. 
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wiiv  should  they  be  given  one  type  of 
tJfttment.  beneficial  to  the  community. 
Jhile  Rossburg,  Marion,  Shelby.  Ra- 
venna and  other  installations  in  Ohio 
are  denied  similar  treatment? 

T  ftm  in  sympathy  with  what  has  been 

H  hv  the  Senatoi-s  who  have  spoken,     to  close,  let  us  say,  33  installations,  and     the  installations  can  contribute,  together 

salU   D>         .  ,  ,      „„  »^  fhem  that  theV  are       °'^    "'   tVio   •ri»/»nmmcinrlQtinnQ    nrp   narr\p<^       urit.Vi     tVip    pIpmpnf.Q    r>f    ciinrwirt    fViof    t>io 


I  raised  the  point  with  the  Secretary 
of  Defense.  He  stated  that  the  Depart- 
ment was  taking  another  look  at  the  sit- 
uation and  was  making  a  study. 

How  can  I  go  back  to  the  people  of 
Ohio,  when  recommendations  are  made 


yards,  aside  from  the  dollar  cost  of 
building  a  vessel.  That  information 
would  concern  items  such  as  the  value  of 
shipyards  and  mobilization  bases,  the 
skills  used,  the  kind  of  manpower  em- 
ployed, and  other  principal  benefits  that 


asking  for  themselves  something  that  Is 
not  being  given  to  my  colleague  from 
Ohio  or  to  me.  or  to  the  Representatives 
of  the  areas  in  which  Air  Force  and  Army 
installations  exist. 

If  there  is  to  be  a  requirement  of  pro- 
hibition of  the  use  of  any  of  the  money 
until  a  report  is  made  to  the  Committees 
on  Armed  Services  of  the  Senate  and 
House,  why  should  not  the  Senate  go 


all  of  the  recommendations  are  carried 
into  effect  except  the  naval  shipyard  in- 
stallations?    I  cannot  do  it. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  The  Senator  from 
Ohio  has  the  right  to  make  a  point  of 
order  If  he  wishes  to  do  so.  That  would 
delay  the  final  vote  on  the  bill,  but  I  do 
not  believe  it  would  materially  affect  the 
outcome  of  the  vote  on  the  amendment. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  shall  abide  by  the 
suggestion  made  by  the  Senator  from 


hPvond  that  and  sav  that  the  charitable     Georgia.    But  I  want  my  position  to  be 


or  just  approach  applied  to  one  com 
munitv  in  New  York  shall  not  be  applied 
to  a  community  in  Ohio?  J  cannot  see 
the  agrument  I  suffered  grief  and  an- 
guish when  thhe  Secretary  of  Defense 
turned  down  the  pleas  of  the  mayors,  the 
chambers  of  commerce,  the  Represent- 
atives, the  Senators,  the  Grovernor.  and 
the  employees. 

Now  the  Senator  from  New  York  asks 
th.it  there'  be  given  to  his  State  that 
which  was  denied  to  the  people  of  Ohio. 
I  cannot  see  it.  If  the  Senator  from 
Georgia  does  not  raise  a  point  of  order, 
I  will. 

Mr  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Mississippi. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.     Mr.  President 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Ed- 
M0ND.S0N  in  the  chair>.  The  Senator 
from  New  York  has  the  floor. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Georeia. 

Mr  RUSSELL.  The  amendment  has 
been  offered  to  another  portion  of  the 
bill,  where  the  Senator  from  New  York 
would  have  the  right  to  raise  a  question 
of  geiTnaneness  or  have  a  yea-and-nay 
or  a  voice  vote.  He  has  agreed  to  a  voice 
vote. 

Nothing  would  be  gained  by  making  a 
point  of  order  There  would  have  to  be 
a  vote  on  the  question  of  germaneness. 
In  any  event,  there  would  be  two  votes. 

Mr  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President.  I  offer 
an  amendment  that  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  New  York  be  applicable 
to  all  installations;  that  none  shall  be 
clo.-ed  unless  Congress  acts  up>on  it.  I 
simply  wish  to  demonstrate  the  unfair- 
ne.ss  of  what  is  sought  to  be  done. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  The  .same  question 
was  raised  when  the  amendment  was 
first  offered.  I  pointed  out  that  some  of 
the  arsenals  are  as  old  as  the  Navy  yards. 
The  Department  is  closing  Army  bases, 
iurtields.  and  other  installations 
throughout  the  country.  The  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  New  York 
would  put  naval  shipyards  in  a  special 
cla.ss.  I  am  .sure  the  Senate  in  its  wis- 
dom can  Unke  care  of  this  matter  by  a 
voice  vote. 

Mr  LAUSCHE.  Thirty-three  instal- 
lations were  recommended  to  be  closed. 
Included  among  those  33  were  installa- 
tions in  Bo.ston,  Philadelphia,  and  San 
Francisco.  All  of  the  recommendations 
were  carried  into  effect  except  those 
three. 


made  clear.  I  am  not  going  to  lie  on  the 
floor  with  my  face  down  in  having  Ohio's 
installations  closed,  while  other  Senators 
are  seeking  special  treatment  from  the 
floor  of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  Mr.  President,  I  now 
yield  to  the  Senator  from  Mississippi. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  object  to  yielding  to 
any  Senator  except  for  a  question. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Objec- 
tion is  heard. 

Mr.  JAVITS.    I  yield  for  a  question. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  a  few- 
days  ago.  when  this  subject  was  being 
discussed  by  the  two  Senators  from  New- 
York  I  Mr.  Javits  and  Mr.  Keating!  and 
the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  I  Mr. 
Scott],  they  asked  me  some  questions 
with  reference  to  a  study  that  the  Sub- 
committee on  Preparedness  has  been 
making.  I  replied  that  I  would  give 
them  a  response  as  soon  as  I  had  a  cer- 
tain memorandum  available.  It  is  so 
pertinent  to  the  discussion  of  the  items 
that  have  been  related  today  that  I  shall 
make  a  brief  statement  now. 

About  the  first  of  the  year,  the  Sub- 
committee on  Preparedness  undertook  a 
preliminary  study  or  survey — not  an  in- 
vestigation, but  a  survey — of  the  situa- 
tion with  reference  to  shipyards.  We 
got  into  the  area  of  studying  compara- 
tive costs  as  between  each  Government 
shipyard  and  private  shipyards.  Im- 
mediately, we  saw  that  it  would  be  a  co- 
lossal undertaking  of  the  most  compli- 
cated kind. 

Representatives  of  the  Comptroller 
General's  Office  assisted  us.  Very  early, 
it  was  obvious  that  we  could  not  make  a 
comprehensive  study  of  the  kind  that 
would  have  any  value,  unless  we  went  to 
great  expense,  employed  a  large  staff, 
and  made  an  extended  effort.  We  had 
the  Anderson  report,  made  by  a  compe- 
tent firm  2  years  ago,  I  believe.  We  then 
considered  employing  someone  to  make 
a  study  for  the  committee. 

We  conceived  the  idea  of  having  the 
Anderson  report  updated. 

Then  we  learned  that  the  Department 
of  Defense  itself  was  having  that  report 
updated  in  its  consideration  of  this 
problem. 

Since  it  would  be  necessary  to  go  into 
a  large  undertaking  to  get  a  valuable 
contribution  in  that  field,  we  did  not 
follow  It  up,  but  we  have  been  trying  to 
collect  pertinent  facts  that  will  be  rele- 
vant In  evaluating  the  worth  of  the  shlp- 


with  the  elements  of  support  that  the 
naval  shipyards  give  to  private  ship- 
yards. Those  facts  are  now  being 
gathered  and  will  be  made  available  to 
any  member  of  the  committee  or  any 
Member  of  Congress".  They  will  be  pub- 
lic property,  of  course,  as  they  are  gath- 
ered by  the  committee. 

By  that  method  some  yardsticks  will 
be  made  available  to  help  anyone  who 
wishes  to  evaluate  the  report  of  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  if  it  reaches  any 
conclusion.  That  will  be  our  contribu- 
tion. But  the  idea  of  making  a  compre- 
hensive, complete  investigation  or  analy- 
sis of  the  costs  has  been  abandoned. 
Frankly,  we  are  not  prepared  to  do  that. 
If  it  is  the  desire  of  Congress  that  that 
be  done,  it  will  be  necessary  to  have 
another  organization,  having  a  larger 
staff,  do  the  work. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
grateful  to  the  Senator  from  Mississippi 
for  this  information.  I  shall  be  finished 
in  exactly  2  minutes. 

First.  I  thank  Senators  for  their  for- 
bearance. The  Senate  has  a  way  of 
working  its  will.  This  subject  had  to 
be  laid  before  the  Senate  in  all  its 
seriousness  and  with  the  intensity  of 
feeling  that  many  of  us  have  on  this 
subject. 

I  fully  understand  the  position  of  the 
Senator  from  Ohio.  Perhaps  he  was  not 
in  the  Chamber  w'hen  the  same  situation 
was  discussed  with  the  Senator  from 
Georgia  I  Mr.  Russell].  This  is  really 
a  question  of  degree.  The  Senator  from 
Ohio  is  absolutely  correct  when  he  says 
that  every  community  feels  deeply  the 
closing  of  any  installation. 

It  so  happens  that  naval  shipyards 
are  such  built-in  facilities,  lasting  for 
many  years,  that,  as  the  Senator  from 
Georgia  himself  said,  only  the  arsenals — 
and  they  do  not  involve  quite  the  amount 
of  employment  that  naval  shipyards 
do — can  compare  with  them  in  terms  of 
having  been  so  built  into  the  very  life 
of  the  community  that  people  have  lo- 
cated their  homes,  perhaps  for  many 
years,  around  them,  on  the  theory  that 
the  installations  would  remain  perma- 
nent establishments  of  the  United  States. 
There  is  a  real  analogy  when  we  con- 
sider what  would  happen  if  the  Capital 
were  moved  from  Washington. 

Surely,  it  is  only  a  Goverrunent  in- 
stallation, but  it  is  one  which  is  built  in 
by  the  passage  of  time  so  as  to  represent 
an  absolutely  indispensable  element  in 
the  life  of  each  of  these  communities. 
So,  in  seeking  what  we  have,  for  that 
reason  because  of  the  question  of  de- 
gree, we  did  not  feel  that  we  were  seek- 
ing some  unique  preferential  position 
for  these  areas. 

I  shall  leave  this  question  to  the  judg- 
ment of  the  Senate.  I  believe  that  we 
have  aired  deeply  and  fully  the  point 
which  should  be  made  in  respect  to  this 
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Mr.   President.   I  shall 
minutes  to  talk  about 


matter.  As  I  said  a  moment  ago.  Know- 
ing that  we  have  ways  of  working  our 
will  in  the  Senate.  I  hope  very  muoli  that 
what  has  been  said  on  the  floor  tonight 
will  have  the  effect  of  giving  us  that 
hour  of  deliberation  before  the  decisions 
are  frozen,  before  prestige  is  on  the  line. 
which  I  believe  a  Senator  who  has  a 
naval  shipyard  in  his  district  is  entitled 
to  have  before  the  ax  falLs. 

Mr.  President.  I  conclude  my  case  for 
the  amendment. 

Mr.  MORSE. 
take  only  a  few 
Tongue  Point. 

It  has  been  a  fasclnatlne:  discussion  to 
which  I  have  listened  I  recall  a  yea- 
and-nay  vote  not  so  long  ago  in  which 
only  10  Senators  joined  w  ith  me  in  doing 
Justice  to  the  people  in  an  area  of  my 
State  where  an  installation  called 
Tongue  Point  was  closed,  and  I  did  not 
ask  to  have  It  continued  as  a  naval  in- 
stallation serving  an  obsolete  purpose. 
At  the  time  Tongue  Point,  along  with  71 
or  72  other  military  installations,  was 
closed  because  their  then  use  had  become 
obsolete  to  the  needs  of  the  Defense  De- 
partment. I  looked  at  the  facts  and  was 
satisfied  that  for  the  then  use  and  needs 
of  the  Navy,  the  then  operation  of 
Tongue  Point  was  obsolete,  and  I  took 
the  position  that  It  should  be  closed  for 
that  use. 

I  pleaded  then,  as  I  have  pleaded  for 
2  years  since,  that  an  attempt  be  made 
to  try  to  find  some  other  Federal  use  for 
this  fine  facility,  permanent  in  nature. 
We  found  one,  and  10  Senators  supported 
me.  The  new  use  was  not  to  be  a  mili- 
tary use,  but  a  civilian  use;  namely  a  spe- 
cial school,  vocational  in  nature,  for  a 
special  group  of  Indian  boys  and  girls 
of  high  school  age.  It  was  recommended 
by  the  late  President  Kennedy,  and  rec- 
ommended by  President  Johnson,  and 
recommended  also  by  the  Department  of 
the  Interior  and  the  Indian  Bureau. 

Let  us  face  the  issue.  There  will  be 
some  great  dlsjolntures  which  we  will 
have  to  live  through  as  we  move  from  a 
defense  economy  Into  a  civilian  econ- 
omy— which  we  hope  we  will  be  able  to  do 
in  the  years  Immediately  ahead. 

In  the  arguments  made  in  this  debate 
on  the  pending  issue,  it  seems  to  me,  two 
implications  are  implicit.  One  argument 
made  during  the  last  hour  in  the  Cham- 
ber. I  completely  disassociate  myself 
from — namely,  that  a  military  installa- 
tion should  be  kept  going  for  the  polit- 
ical advantage  of  any  Member  of  Con- 
gress or  any  other  politician  in  this 
country.  No  politician  has  any  right  to 
have  an  Installation  kept  going  because 
that  might  keep  him  in  office.  Better 
that  he  be  put  out  of  office — I  care  not 
who  he  is. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  yield? 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  should  like  to  flnLsh 
my  argument  first. 

I  believe  that  the  Implication  that 
.some  politician  may  be  pohtically  hurt 
because  an  installation  which  it  is  found 
to  be,  on  me  facts,  no  longer  worth 
operating  for  its  then  purpose  is  an 
argument  that  should  have  no  standing 
In  the  Senate. 


Mr.  President  'Mr.  Edmo.ndson  In  the 
chair ' ,  let  us  al.so  take  a  look  at  the 
fact  that  we  cannot  ju.sUfy  this  kind  of 
makework  jTogram  either  Thi'  make- 
wjrk  implicatlijii  Is  tlu-  second  aigument 
I  totally  reject  unless  the  makt-work  pro- 
gram io  creative  and  wealth  pr. iducing 
If  we  wish  to  keep  people  employed  on  a 
mcikework  basis  then  lot  us  have  ;■.  make- 
work  program  that  Is  g.)ing  to  be  c. in- 
structive and  will  not,  keep  th(  m  em- 
pliiyed  at  .s  jniet,hlng  which  tlie  .Military 
Establishment  believes  has  tK'Coine  ob- 
solete to  the  needs  of  the  military  That 
1..  a  question  of  fact  We  should  l,'o  int  > 
the  facts  in  each  of  these  cases.  But  w- 
are  going  to  have  to  convert  in  connec- 
ti  in  with  installation  after  installation 
from  a  militar-y  operation  of  thos^-  instal- 
lations to  some  othei  kind  of  operation 
which  may  b<'  constructive  and  produc- 
tive so  far  a.:  the  civilian  economy  Is 
c  )ncerned 

Any  time  we  need  lu  keep  a  military 
installation  going  for  the  .security  of  this 
country,  the  Senate  will  get  my  vote 

Any  time  any  group  m  Congre.ss — or 
anywhere  eLse  In  American  politics — 
wi.siies  my  vote  or  suiiport  t^j  keep  a  mili- 
tary installation  going  as  a  makework 
program  without  contributing  to  the 
creation  of  productive  wealth  the  Senate 
will  not  get  my  vote. 

I  wLshed  to  make  the.se  comments  be- 
cause I  believe  the  points  I  have  raLsed 
are  Involved  in  this  issue 

I  do  not  know  what  the  facts  are — I 
have  not  studied  the  shipyard  situation; 
I  do  not  know  what  the  facts  are — but  I 
a.s,sume  that  tlie  committee  has  come  to 
the  conclusion  that  the  Navy  has  made 
its  case  on  the  merits  The  burden  of 
proof  is  upon  those  who  argue  to  the  con- 
trary     I  have  not  heard  them  sustain  it 

I  thought  the  Senator  from  Georgia 
(Mr.  Russell]  made  it  perfectly  clear 
from  the  letters  to  which  he  has  referred 
that  the  Armed  Services  Committee  is 
doing  a  remarkable  watchdog  job  for  all 
of  us  in  protecting  the  public  interest. 
He  has  made  clear  that  the  committee 
does  not  intend  to  let  the  executive 
branch  of  the  Government  create  un- 
fairne.ss  when  the  facts  do  not  support 
the  course  of  action  which  the  Navy 
wishes  to  follow. 

I  believe  that  is  a  point  that  should  not 
be  overlo<iked  I  do  not  wLsh  to  see  any 
installation  clo.st-d  which  would  jeopard- 
ize in  any  way  or  dimini.sii  in  any  way 
the  .security  of  my  country.  But  all  Sen- 
ators know  that  in  the  years  immedi- 
ately ahead  we  shall  have  to  close  many 
military  installations  and  we  are  to  find 
other  jobs  for  the  workers  and  other  uses 
to  which  the  iiustallations  can  b*'  put,  in 
order  to  reF)!ace  the  obsoleU."  use  to  which 
they  may  rujw  be  put. 

That  is  the  point  of  view  I  have  I 
thought  it  was  particularly  fitting  that 
I  invite  the  attention  of  the  Senate  to 
this  matter  b<^eau.se  that  is  the  course  of 
action  which  I  have  been  following  in 
the  ca.se  of  Tongue  Point. 

I  have  b*^en  trying  to  get  that  perma- 
n'^nt  installation  used  for  some  good 
wealth-creatinu'  purj'ose  which  would 
help  to  strengthen  the  economy  of  the 
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certain  area  of  the  country.  No  one  cin 
deny  on  the  basis  of  the  facts  that  it  is 
a  deeply  depressed  area  due  to  the  clo*. 
Ing  of  the  Tongue  Point  instaUatka 
without  putting  It  to  some  beneficial  uae 
It  is  interesting  to  note  that  some  of 
those  who  are  now  complaining  about  a 
similar  situation  developing  in  their 
areas  showed  little  interest  in  the  con- 
structive plan  President  Kennedy  recom- 
mended for  converting  Tongue  Point  Into 
a  wealth-producing  installation  sorely 
needed  by  the  Department  of  Interior 
I  shall  .support  such  a  conversion  pro^ 
gram  whenever  and  wherever  other 
clo.sed  military  Installations  can  be  used 
in  that  way.  However,  I  shall  not  sup- 
port keeping  a  military  installation  op- 
erating for  obsolete  purpo.ses  as  a  form 
of  a  Federal  dole. 

Mr  MUSKIE.  Mr  President,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Oregon  has  described  those 
of  us  who  have  discussed  the  Javlta 
amendment  as  having  two  implications 
in  mind,  with  which  I  should  like  to  dis- 
a.s.sociate  myself.  He  suggests,  first,  that 
we  were  .seeking  political  advantage;  and 
.second,  that  we  were  .seeking  to  make 
work. 

Neither  of  the.se  motivations  is  the 
ba.sis  of  my  petition,  or  my  remarks,  or 
my  argimient.  as  the  Record  will  indicate. 
I  found  no  such  implications  in  the  .state- 
ment of  any  other  Senator  who  stood 
on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  to  support  the 
JaviUs  amendment. 

I  had  the  experience  of  trying  to  work 
out  the  problem  of  a  base  which  was 
b«vng  closed  in  my  State.  I  did  not  pro- 
test the  decision  I  was  convinced  that 
It  was  .sound  to  clo.se  it.  I  went  to  work 
with  the  n-.embers  of  the  community  to 
help  convert  it  into  a  peacetime  econ- 
omy— and  we  succeeded. 

I  know  that  this  Ls  a  job  which  will 
face  the  country  one  day.  I  know  that 
this  IS  a  Job  which  will  face  many  com- 
munities and  many  States  in  the  coun- 
try    I  am  w  illing  to  accept  it. 

The  Javits  amendment  seeks  only  one 
thing — namely,  that  before  these  naval 
.shipyards  are  closed.  Congress  be  given 
an  opportunity  to  give  consideration  to 
the  policy  questions  involved  and  under- 
take to  influence  the  decision  on  that 
ba.sis,  and  that  basis  alone. 

There  is  nothing  in  the  language  of 
the  Javits  amendment  to  suggest  that 
anyone  is  .seeking  political  advantage 
and  seeking  to  make  work. 

I  b*'lieve  that  the  Senator  from  Oregoa 
to  the  extent  that  he  did  not  intend  his 
impUcations  to  apply  to  the  rest  of  us, 
should  so  indicate. 

Mr  MORSE  Mr  President,  if  there 
IS  anything  I  .said  by  way  of  a  shoe  that 
fits  the  fcK)t  of  the  Senator  from  Maine, 
he  is  perfectly  welcome  to  put  on  the 
shoe.  I  stand  on  the  record  of  what  I 
have  .said.  The  Senator  from  Maine  can 
read  whatever  implications  into  my  re- 
marks he  cares  to  but  his  w  ords  can  never 
be  mine. 

Mr  JAVITS  Mr  President,  what- 
ever may  b<'  the  jud'-'inent  of  the  Sen- 
ate. I  wish  the  Senator  from  Oregon  to 
know  that  I  love  him  and  respect  hlra. 
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There  Is  nothing  In  my  amendment 
which  does  anything  but  give  the  Con- 
^  an  opportunity  to  consider  vital 
Hpfpnse  decisions  and  provide  for  a  fair 
hearing  for  which  he  himself  pleaded 
ftt  the  end  of  his  remarks. 

I  am  sorry  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
was  not  in  the  Chamber  when  I  first  be- 
a&n  to  lay  my  case  before  the  Senate. 
but  the  very  first  thing  I  said  was  that 
15  all  we  seek,  is  a  day  in  court  and  that 
if  a  decision  is  In  the  Interest  of  national 
security  or  justified  in  the  interest  of 
the  economy,  then  we  must  cheerfully 
abide  by  that  decision. 

All  we  ask  for  is  an  opportunity  to 
present  our  case.  That  is  the  whole 
purpo.se  and  Intent  of  this  amendment. 

So.  with  aJl  respect,  I  believe  that  is 
the  case  for  everyone  who  sponsored  the 
amendments. 

I  have  been  asked  to  add  the  name  of 
another  spxjnsor  to  this  amendment — 
namely,  the  name  of  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  I  Mr.  Kennedy].  We  are 
all  aware  of  his  Intensive  efforts  to  ob- 
tain a  fair  appraisal  of  the  situation  in 
Massachusetts  and  of  his  dedicated  work 
In  this  endeavor.  We  regret  that  he  Is 
not  here  to  join  us  in  this  expression 
of  deep  concern  and  wish  him  well  for 
his  recovery. 

I  believe  that  the  Senate  clearly  im- 
derstands  what  we  are  trying  to  effect. 
We  are  living  in  a  grave  situation  in 
these  communities;  and  the  least  we  can 
ask,  and  the  only  thing  we  can  ask  for  is 
that  careful  deliberation  be  given  by  the 
Congress  to  assure  existing  communities 
that  although  the  Defense  Department  is 
not  omniscient — as  we  all  know — it  has 
made  a  decision  grounded  up>on  the  fact 
that  in  the  national  Interest  the  decision 
stands  in  the  judgment  of  the  very  con- 
gressional committees  who  are  seized 
with  responsibilities  In  this  area. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  Is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  New  York 
[Mr.  J.^vITsl  offered  for  himself  and 
other  Senators. 

The  amendment  offered  by  the  Sena- 
tor from  New  York  [Mr.  Javits]  for  him- 
self and  other  Senators,  was  rejected. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  at  the 
conclusion  of  my  remarks,  I  shall  send 
an  amendment  to  the  desk  which  could 
well  be  called  the  50-50  fair  and  square 
amendment.    It  deals  with  section  539. 

Section  539  contains  a  formula  with 
reference  to  the  repair,  alteration,  and 
conversion  of  ships,  that  at  least  35  per- 
cent of  naval  ship  repair,  alteration,  and 
conversion  work  shall  be  assigned  to  pri- 
vately owned  shipyards. 

My  amendment  would  add  to  the 
words,  "privately  owned  shipyards."  the 
words,  "and  of  the  funds  made  available 
in  this  act  for  new  construction  of  naval 
ves.sels.  at  least  50  percent  shall  be  avail- 
able for  such  new  construction  in  Navy 
shipyards  " 

The  language  which  now  appears  in 
section  ,S39  has  been  Included  In  defense 
appropriations  acts  for  the  last  2  years. 
even  thouph  It  Is  primarily  a  policy  Issue 
and  In  my  view  does  not  belong  in  an 


appropriation  bill.  Time  and  again  I 
have  urged  that  the  provision  be  deleted. 
I  believe  that  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  South  Carolina  will  offer  an 
amendment  relating  directly  to  the  pur- 
pose of  that  section,  to  delete  the  words 
"at  least."  The  present  language  is  in- 
jurious to  the  operation  of  our  naval 
shipyards  and  it  is  an  unnecessary  and 
unwise  restriction  on  the  administration 
of  naval  shipwork.  Yet  the  committee 
has  retained  the  language. 

The  purpose  of  this  amendment  will 
be  to  perfect  section  539.  which  appears 
on  page  43  of  the  bill,  by  the  addition 
of  a  similar  limitation  In  the  field  of 
construction — that  is,  new  construction, 
as  well  as  the  repair,  alteration,  and  con- 
version which  is  now  covered  by  section 
539.  so  that  the  Navy  will,  in  effect,  be 
better  able  to  calculate  Its  full  workload 
and  assign  all  different  types  of  work 
where  they  can  best  be  done. 

The  50-50  division  of  new  construc- 
tion is  nothing  new.  It  is  not  an  arbi- 
trary figure.  ^The  35-65  division  of  re- 
pair, alteration,  and  conversion  work  is 
an  arbitrary  figure.  But  this  50-50  figure 
is  firmly  based  on  the  concept  and  the 
authority  of  the  so-called  Vinson-Tram- 
mell  Act  of  1934,  which  provided  for  al- 
ternating the  construction  of  certain 
types  of  warships  between  private  and 
public  shipyards. 

Sometimes  it  is  most  instructive,  in 
reviewing  the  problems  we  face  today,  to 
look  at  the  perspective  in  which  similar 
issues  were  debated  in  the  past.  The  de- 
bates on  the  Vinson-Trammell  Act  and 
similar  legislation  of  the  1930's  are 
somewhat  reminiscent  of  present  discus- 
sions. While  some  Members  of  Congress 
could  see  nothing  but  the  dollars  and 
cents  issue,  nothing  but  a  small  amount 
of  savings  to  be  derived  by  Junking  some 
of  the  best  ship  construction  facilities  in 
the  world,  the  majority  under  the  lead- 
ership of  Representative  Vinson  recog- 
nized the  role  of  the  Navy  yards  In  our 
mobilization  potential.  They  saw  what 
seapower,  and  the  capacity  to  build  and 
maintain  it,  really  meant.  And  during 
the  Second  World  War  the  whole  coun- 
try saw  how  Important  that  seapower 
was  to  our  own  national  survival.  The 
whole  country  had  cause  to  be  grateful 
to  those  who  in  the  1930's  saw  the  long 
term  national  interest  and  protected  It, 
to  those  who  recognized  the  tremendous 
value  of  our  Navy  yards,  their  equip- 
ment, and  their  skilled  work  force. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  KEATING.    I  yield. 
Mr.  PASTORE.    Do  I  understand  that 
what  the  Senator's  proposed  amendment 
proposes  to  do  is  change  the  35-65  for- 
mula to  a  50-50  formula? 

Mr.  KEATING.  No.  It  does  not  do 
that.  It  leaves  the  35-65  division  of  re- 
pair, conversion,  and  alteration  work  as 
it  is.  Our  colleague  from  South  Caro- 
lina will  offer  an  amendment  directed  to 
the  35-65  formula.  The  35-65  formula 
applies  only  to  repair,  alteration,  and 
conversion  of  ships.  This  formula  ap- 
plies to  new  ship  construction,  and  in- 


corporates the  formula  of  50-50  in  re- 
gard to  new  ship  construction. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Why  does  the  Sen- 
ator feel  that  the  50-50  formula  is  neces- 
sary under  construction,  and  the  35-65 
formula  will  do  on  existing  shipyards? 

Mr.  KEIATING.  I  am  not  thoroughly 
satisfied  with  the  35-65  formiUa.  But 
the  reason  for  the  50-50  formula  is  that 
that  is  the  law  now.  Under  the  Vinson- 
Trammell  Act,  that  is  the  provision. 
"Every  other  ship  of  certain  categories 
shall  be  constructed  in  a  Navy  shipyard, 
and  every  other  one  in  a  private  ship- 
yard." 

Now,  there  have  been  exceptions  from 
time  to  time  written  into  the  Vinson- 
Trammell  Act.  And,  in  all  fairness  and 
frankness,  the  Vinson-Trammell  Act  was 
enacted  in  1934.  There  is  serious  ques- 
tion whether  the  language  applies  to  all 
new  construction  now. 

My  reason  for  taking  the  formula  of 
50-50  is  that,  because  of  the  precedent 
established  in  the  Vinson-Trammell  Act, 
It  would  be  improper,  it  seems  to  me.  to 
present  any  other  formula.  That  is  now 
in  the  law.    And  it  has  that  precedent. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  But  the  Senator  is 
satisfied  to  leave  the  35-65  formula  un- 
touched Insofar  as  repair  work  is  con- 
cerned, in  the  existing  shipyards? 

Mr.  KEATING.  I  am  not  seeking  to 
touch  it  In  my  amendment.  But  I  shall 
support  the  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  South  Carolina  which  is  directed 
at  the  35-65  formula.  He  is  the  cospon- 
sor  of  the  amendment  which  I  shall 
shortly  send  to  the  desk. 

Mr.  PASTORE.    I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  today, 
barely  20  years  after  the  Second  World 
War,  barely  10  years  after  the  Korean 
conflict,  there  are  again  voices  raised, 
suggesting  that  our  Navy  yards  are  obso- 
lete, that  they  should  be  junked,  and  the 
Navy's  work  done  in  new  shipbuilding 
outfits  that  are  springing  up  in  other 
parts  of  the  Nation.  Unfortunately,  the 
provisions  of  the  Vinson-Trammell  Act, 
which  provided  for  a  Presidential  waiver 
in  cases  when  the  public  interest  might 
require,  ha^e  been  violated  in  spirit,  if 
not  in  letter,  and  in  recent  years  up  to 
87  percent — fiscal  year  1963 — of  new 
construction  funds  have  gone  to  private 
yards. 

VALUE  OF  NAVY  YARIW  TODAY 

Today  our  naval  shipyards  are  worth 
more  than  $4  billion.  These  shipyards 
possess  drydock  and  other  fEWJilities  far 
superior  to  any  and  all  private  shipyards 
For  example  in  Navy  yards  there  are  18 
drydocks  of  more  than  1,000  feet  in 
length  capable  of  docking  large  carriers, 
battleships,  and  Polaris  submarines. 
These  drydocks  are  evenly  distributed 
along  the  east  and  west  coasts,  as  fol- 
lows: Two  in  Boston,  three  in  New  York, 
three  in  Philadelphia,  two  in  Norfolk, 
three  in  Pearl  Harbor,  two  in  Puget 
Sound,  two  in  San  Francisco,  and  one  in 
Long  Beach.  In  addition,  our  naval 
shipyards  have  17  drydocks  between  600 
and  900  feet  In  length  and  18  drydocks 
less  than  600  feet.  There  are  no  drydocks 
in  private  shipyards  longer  than  1,000 
feet  and  very  few  between  600  and  900 
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long.  The  closing  of  the  lar<^est  naval 
shipyard  In  Brooklyn  would  mean  an  In- 
vestment of  about  $665  mJlion  of  the 
taxpayers'  money  would  bo  wasted  If 
this  closed  shipyard  were  placed  in  re- 
serve statiis.  an  additional  burden  would 
be  placed  on  the  taxpayers  for  the  pres- 
ervation, maintenance,  and  upkeep  of 
the  shipyard  In  a  reserve  status  If  the 
shipyard  were  to  be  closed  and  sold,  tlien 
the  taxpayer  would  lose  most  of  the  in- 
vestment of  the  portion  which  mit,'ht  be 
sold  and  also  pay  for  the  preservation. 
maintenance,  and  upkeep  of  the  re- 
mainder. 

ETJTCT    or    Ji    «.i     LANGUAGE 

Two  years  ago,  when  the  present  sec- 
tion 539  was  first  enacted  there  were 
98.589  naval  shipyard  employees  Within 
a  year,  employment  m  the  yards,  rela- 
tively stable  since  li^oH,  fell  by  5.U00. 
Now  it  is  estimated  that  if  thij  provision 
is  again  enacted,  without  chan^'e.  naval 
shipyards  will  be  down  to  76.oo0  em- 
ployees by  March  of  1965.  That  is  a  drop 
of  more  than  20  percent  in  3  years,  1  out 
of  every  5  Jobs  and  it  can  be  traced  di- 
rectly to  this  langua^je 

Mr.  President,  when  thi.>  lan^ua^e  was 
first  approved  we  heard  widespread  as- 
surances that  there  would  be  no  injury 
to  public  yards,  but  that  in.».tead  this 
language  woiild  equalize  and  make  more 
equitable  the  division  of  naval  repair  and 
conversion  work  That  was  the  argu- 
ment in  fiscal  year  1962.  primarily  be- 
cause of  the  large  amount  of  repair  ai.d 
conversion  work  for  that  year. 

Yet  this  year  the  effects  will  be  'Alutlly 
difTerent  for  the  Navy  yards'  share  of  re- 
pair and  conversion  work  will  be  declin- 
ing by  nearly  one-third,  or  about  $213 
million,  as  compared  with  fiscal  year 
1964.  whereas  there  will  be  some  $100 
million  of  additional  new  construction 
work  over  and  above  the  fl.scal  year  1964 
level. 

In  fact  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  has 
precisely  admitted  that  lo  divide  repair 
and  conversion  work  into  this  35-65 
separation  while  maintaining  the  most 
recent  82-18  division  of  new  construc- 
tion which  prevailed  last  year  would  m 
effect  be  a  windfall  to  the  private  yards — 
and  parenthetically  there  are  a  veiT  ff'W 
which  can  undertake  sizable  new  con- 
struction— and  a  disaster  to  the  Navy 
yards. 

I,et  me  quote  directly  tinm  a  letter  of 
March  27  signed  bv  the  Secetary  of  the 
Navy,  Paul  Nitze.  on  this  very  point. 

l:  Is  true  that  hecau.se  of  lower  budget 
estimates  for  ship  conversion,  alteration,  und 
rep  ilr  work  for  flsr.il  ic)65.  as  comp.ared  to 
nscal  1964.  the  nav.il  shipyards"  portion  of 
suf.n  work,  in  dollars  will  diminish  bv  about 
one-third.  The  private  shipyards'  portion 
of  such  work  will  a!.so  decrease.  In  dollars. 
bv  approximately  the  same  percentage 
Wi'h  regard  to  new  .ship  construction,  fiscal 
1965  budget  estimates  are  higher  than  those 
of  nscal  1964  If  It  is  decided  to  place  the 
same  percentage  of  new  construction  In  pri- 
vate yards  In  fiscal  1965  as  In  fiscal  1964. 
the.se  yards  will  receive  a  considerably  larger 
volume  of  such  work  during  the  next  fiscal 
year  The  net  result  Is  that  the  volume  of 
all  types  of  naval  ship  work  In  the  private 
yards  will  remain  siibstiintliilly  constant, 
while  the  overall  naval  shipyard  worklo.td 
will  decline  appreciably.    It  should  be  noted 


t!i,i".  iliil..!.''  -.iLimie  :.-!  :i  ^t  .i  i.l;re<  I  .'•etlecthiii 
of  shipyard  manpower  requirements  because 
(i;  the  different  funduig  and  spending  pat- 
lertii.  in  the  work  se^cnients  of  repuir.  alt«Ta- 
tlon,  conversion,  and  new   construction. 

In  short.  Mr  President  not  only  is 
the  language  I  shall  be  offering  wholly 
•rermane  to  section  539.  it  Ls  in  fact  de- 
•>ii,'ne(l  t.)  accomi'Ush  the  very  purposes 
v^hich  were  the  original  justification  for 
the  3.5-65  division— that  is.  a  more  equi- 
table divi.sl.)n  of  shli)work  in  order  to 
pre.serve  a  wide  national  mobilization 
base  in  .ship  construction  and  repair 
facilities. 

I  >hall  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
pri.'ited  in  the  Record  several  tables  in- 
dirutlng  the  drop  In  employment  at  the 
Navy  yards  over  that  period 

P'.qually  .startling  is  the  table  that  In- 
dicates the  course  of  events  since  1953, 
when  the  Navy  shipyards  received  ap- 
proximately two-thirds  of  the  naval 
work,  whereas  now  they  receive  barely 
I. ne- third  In  short,  the  workload  has 
been  reversed  over  the  last  decade,  wltii 
the  Navy  vards  receiving  an  ever  smaller 
share  of  jobs  and  opportunities  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  those  tables 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection  the  tables 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord. 
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Mr  KP:aTING  The  principal  argu- 
ment publicly  raised  at'ainst  our  Navy 
yards  is  that  they  cost  more  than  private 
yard.s,  that  they  perform  le.s.s  efficiently. 
This,  on  the  surface  of  it.  is  a  specious 
ai  L'umeut.  Private  yards  bid  on  the  jobs 
they  want,  at  the  time  they  want  them 
Thev  do  the  work  contracted  for.  and 
that  is  all  Navy  yards  must  take  what- 
ever job  is  assigned  to  them  regardless 
of  how  Its  affects  other  jobs  i>r  .schedules 
They  must  do  a  good  and  complete  job, 
regardless  of  cost  They  must  accom- 
modate all  the  needs  of  the  ship  and  its 
person.iel. 

That  ixjlnt  was  brought  out  by  the 
Senator  from  Maine  !Mr  MiskieI  In  l.i.s 
reference  to  Commander  Alden's  tine 
article.  The  Navy  is  nnt  o;ilv  their  cus- 
tomer, it  is  their  bos.s.  What  Is  more,  the 
Congress  has  set  wage    pension,  benefit. 


and  leave  policies  uhuh  the  Navy  yards 
cannot  alter.  Tlie  Government  has 
higher  safety  standards  than  must  pri- 
vate yards  In  all  these  respects  Navy 
yards  are  at  a  disadvantage,  and  they  are 
.supposed  to  be.  for  theirs  are  the  hard 
jobs,  the  awkward,  or  e.xpennicntHl  as- 
pects, the  study  and  innovation  wliich 
are  necessary  for  an  I'tTective  and  up-to- 
date  Navy.  If.  within  the  limits  of  these 
requirements,  they  are  still  ineniclent. 
then  the  fault  is  not  with  thi^  yards  and 
the  s!:illed  workers  th.c'i-,  but  with  the 
top  civilian  and  Navy  brass  who  are  fall- 
ing down  on  their  jobs.  Closing  a  yard 
IS  merely  evading  their  responsibility  It 
is  not  serving  the  national  nr  defense 
intere.st 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr   KFATING.     I  yield. 
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Mr  MORSE.  I  have  heard  it  said  in 
conversations  that  the  construction  at 
^val  shipvards  costs  the  taxpayers  all 
fvi  Vav  from  13  percent  to  26  percent 
mnre  than  similar  construction  at  pri- 
^.t^  vards     Is  that  true  or  false? 

Mr  KEATING.  The  so-called  Ander- 
sen report,  about  which  we  have  heard 
riid  provide  -some  information  on  that 
"  h,ect  The  Navy  Department  called 
m  the  And.'rsen  Co.  to  make  a  survey 
of  shipbuilding  cost.s.  and  that  company 
came  forth  with  figures  something  like 
the  figures  which  the  Senator  has  stated. 
It  was  then  brought  out  that  the  Ander- 
st-n  Co  was  employed  by  two  or  three 
of  the  large  private  builders  to  do  their 
accounting  work.  Although  it  Is  a  fine 
and  reputable  concern,  there  has  been 
some  doubt  cast  on  the  Navy's  wisdom 
in  employ iiil;  them  for  this  particularly 
sensitive  report 

I  believe  it  is  true  that  actual  doUar- 
and-cents  construction  cof.ts  in  the  naval 
shipyards  are  somewhat  higher  than  the 
contract   prices  m  private  yards. 

I  do  not  think  they  are  as  high  as  the 
figure^  whicli  the  Senator  has  given.  I 
have  tried  to  bnnu  out.  and  will  bring 
out  furthi  r.  the  many  factors  which  en- 
ter into  the  cost  hgures  for  a  Navy  yard 
which  are  not  included  in  the  cost  fig- 
ures of  private  yards,  and,  in  addition, 
work  that  is  done  in  a  Navy  yard  which 
IS  not  done  in  private  yards. 

Let  me  give  the  Senator  one  example: 
A  ship  IS  brou.i^ht  into  a  private  yard  for 
a  repair  job.  A  private  company  has 
bid  on  that  repair  job  and  hsis  obtained 
the  contract  by  the  low  bid.  It  does  the 
job  The  same  ship  may  come  into  a 
Navy  yard.  The  Navy  is  working  for 
Itself.  It  does  the  particular  repair  job 
which  it  was  uiven  to  do.  In  addition, 
if  the  yard  finds  something  wrong  near 
the  job  that  was  done,  it  goes  ahead  and 
does  that  work  under  a  work  order.  It 
IS  not  minbited  from  putting  the  ship  in 
shape  to  go  out.  as  a  result  of  a  con- 
tractual arrangement,  a  bidding  process, 
and  a  price  limitation. 

I  think  if  one  considered  all  the  factors 
of  cost,  while,  in  my  judgment,  it  would 
have  to  be  conceded — and  even  this  is 
challenued  by  some  of  those  in  Navy 
yards— that  there  was  some  additional 
cost  in  a  public  or  Navy  yard,  I  believe 
it  is  much  more  than  made  up  for  by 
the  other  advantages. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Will  the  Senator  yield 
for  two  other  questions?  I  am  asking 
these  questions  for  information. 

Is  it  true  that  the  Navy  admits,  on 
the  basis  of  its  own  figures,  that  its  costs 
are  from  15  to  20  percent  higher  than 
the  cost  of  private  yards''  I  am  speak- 
ing of  the  Navy's  own  figures,  not  the 
Andersen  figures. 

Mr  KEATING.  The  Navy  concedes 
that  Its  co.^ts  are  somewhat  higher  than 
those  of  the  private  yards. 

Mr  MORSE.  The  Senator  does  not 
know  what  the  percentage  is? 

Mr,  KEATING.  The  percentage  var- 
ies greatly  on  each  job.  The  Navy  con- 
cedes some  cost  disadvantages,  attribut- 
able to  it^  mobilization  potential.  As  I 
have  said,  that  may  be  partly  due  to 
Navy  management. 
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Mr.  MORSE.  Is  it  true  that  the  figures 
that  show  that  the  private  yards  do  the 
work  for  13  to  26  percent  lower  than 
the  Navy  yards  do  not  even  take  into 
account  the  fact  that  the  private  yards 
pay  tsuces  and  the  Navy  does  not,  and 
thereby  penalize  in  comparision  that 
much  more  to  the  the  private  yards  over 
the  Navy  expenses? 

Mr.  KEATING.  The  Navy  review  of 
the  matter  considers  that  feature  and 
makes  quite  a  p>oint  of  the  fact  that  the 
private  yards  pay  taxes. 

Let  me  make  crystal  clear  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Oregon  that  I  would  not  for 
one  moment  attack  the  private  yards. 
Under  normal  circumstances,  when  a 
commercial  job  can  be  done  by  either  the 
Government  or  private  enterprise,  I 
would  select  private  enterprise.  But 
this  is  Navy  work  that  needs  to  be  done 
for  the  Navy  and  is  frequently  better 
done  when  done  by  the  Navy. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Will  the  Senator  yield 
for  a  further  question? 

Mr.  KEATING.     I  yield. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Is  it  not  true  that  pri- 
vate yards  can  do  the  job  on  the  basis  of 
the  present  ai-rangements,  and  that  the 
50-50  proposal  of  the  Senator  from  New- 
York  would  be  to  the  advantage  of  the 
Navy  and  to  the  disadvantage  of  the  tax- 
payer? 

Mr.  KEATING.  It  would  not  neces- 
sarily be  to  the  disadvantage  of  the  tax- 
payer. It  would  be  to  the  advantage  of 
the  Navy,  in  my  judgment,  and  to  the  ad- 
vantage of  the  American  people,  and  to 
our  national  defense  effort,  to  keep  the 
Navy  yards  going.  They  are  the  ones, 
in  time  of  emergency,  that  will  stand  up 
and  be  ready  with  the  skilled  personnel 
to  meet  an  emergency.  That  is  not  true 
and  cannot  be  true  of  the  private  yards. 
They  cannot  keep  themselves  in  readi- 
ness if  they  do  not  have  work  all  the  time. 
Naturally,  they  have  stockholders  to 
think  of.  It  is  essential  that  we  have  in 
readiness,  for  our  national  defense,  cer- 
tain Navy  yards;  and  in  order  to  keep 
the  skilled  workers  and  keep  the  indus- 
trial complex  together,  they  must  have 
the  work  to  do  it.  If  they  do  not  have  it 
as  repair  jobs,  they  must  have  it  as  con- 
struction. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Is  it  not  true  that  dur- 
ing World  War  II  the  private  yards  did 
a  magnificent  job  of  ship  construction, 
along  with  construction  that  was  done 
also  in  the  Navy  yards,  and  that  the 
present  system  does  not  in  any  way 
weaken  the  security  of  our  country  so  far 
as  providing  ships  that  are  needed? 

Mr.  KEATING.  When  the  war  came 
upon  us  the  burden  fell  first  upon  the 
Navy  yards  to  do  their  job,  not  on  the 
private  yards.  The  private  yards  came 
along  in  due  course  and  got  their  facili- 
ties going,  but  it  was  the  Navy  yards  that 
had  to  bear  the  brunt  of  the  initial  work 
we  faced  during  the  emergency.  That 
Is  why,  if  there  were  another  emergency, 
we  would  have  to  have  Navy  yards  In 
shape  to  meet  that  immediate  problem. 

Mr.  MORSE.  It  is  my  understand- 
ing— and  the  Senator  may  check  me  if 
I  am  misinformed — that  the  private 
yards  built  three  to  four  ships  to  the 
Navy's  one.  If  we  did  not  maintain  the 
private  yards  and  make  them  available 


in  peacetime  for  use  in  wartime,  we  would 
be  in  a  terrible  fix.  If  I  am  correct  in 
my  understanding  of  the  relationship 
that  now  exists,  under  the  present  system 
the  President  has  power  to  see  to  it  that 
the  Navy  yards  are  kept  going  to  the  de- 
gree necessary  to  protect  the  national  se- 
curity, but  he  also  has  responsibility  in 
peacetime  to  see  to  it  that  our  private 
yards  are  given  the  opportunity  to  save 
the  taxpayers  money  by  the  low-bid 
process.  It  is  the  way  the  present  sys- 
tem works. 

Mr.  KEATING.  The  Senator's  under- 
standing of  what  took  place  in  World 
War  II  does  not  coincide  with  mine.  It 
was  the  Navy  yards  that  had  done  the 
planning  and  design  and  experimenta- 
tion in  ship  construction.  The  private 
yards  used  that  preliminary  work  to  go 
into  production  all  out.  That  is  what 
evei-y  Navy  yard  would  always  do. 

It  may  be  that  the  total  number  of 
vessels  that  all  of  the  shipyards  pro- 
duced was  greater  than  those  produced 
in  the  Navy  yards,  but  the  existence  of 
the  Navy  yards  and  the  groundwork 
they  laid  made  it  possible  for  this  coun- 
try to  wage  a  victorious  war.  If  the 
Navy  yards  had  not  been  in  existence 
at  the  time  of  World  Wars  I  and  II,  and 
if  we  had  had  to  rely  solely  upon  private 
yards  for  ship  construction,  the  results 
of  those  conflicts  might  have  been  quite 
different  from  what  they  were. 

Mr.  MORSE.  My  questions  relate  to 
questions  of  fact.  I  never  argue  about 
questions  of  fact  unless  I  am  satisfied 
I  have  the  facts.  I  stated  to  the  Sena- 
tor the  information  I  have.  I  think  it 
will  be  borne  out  by  the  Navy  figures 
themselves  that  the  private  yards  con- 
structed more  ships  during  the  war  than 
the  Navy  yards  did. 

Mr.  KEATING.  It  may  be  that  they 
did,  but  it  was  because  they  took  the 
designs  and  all  the  backgroimd  work 
from  the  Navy  yards  and  were  able  to 
use  them  in  ship  construction.  Of 
course,  there  are  many  more  private 
yards  than  there  are  Navy  yards,  which 
ntimber  altogether  only  11. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  on  that  point? 

Mr.  KEATING.     I  yield. 

Mr.  COTTON.  That  may  weU  be 
true.  I  shall  not  attempt  to  assert  on 
the  floor  of  the  Senate  that  the  private 
yards  did  not  build  more  ships — if  one 
coimts  everything  that  floats  as  a  ship, 
including  Liberty  ships  and  everything 
else  that  came  out  of  private  yards  in 
World  War  n — than  Government 
yards.  But  when  it  comes  to  ships  of 
war  and  submarines,  I  can  put  into 
the  Record  the  number  of  submarines 
that  were  poured  out  of  Government 
yards.  I  am  reasonably  confident  that 
the  record  will  bear  out  my  statement. 
The  submarine,  in  the  opinion  of  many 
of  us — and  knowing  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Oregon  has  an  acute  per- 
ception and  knowledge  of  these  matters, 
I  think  he  may  well  agree — is  today  the 
most  vital  force  in  the  Navy.  Those 
ships  were  produced  by  the  Navy  yards 
early  in  the  war,  speedily,  and  in  large 
quantities. 

If  we  had  not  done  that,  God  knows 
what  would  have  happened. 
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Mr.  MORSE.  I  do  not  question  the 
fact  that  during  the  war  more  sub- 
marines were  produced  in  NavT  yards, 
although  at  the  present  time  nuclear 
submarines  are  being  produced  In  three 
or  four  private  yards  If  we  consider  the 
total  shipping  requirements  for  the  suc- 
cessful prosecution  of  a  war.  it  is  my  un 
derstanding — and  I  ask  the  question  to 
find  out  whether  I  am  correctly  in- 
formed— that  during  the  war  the  private 
yards  produced  more  ships  necessarv'  for 
the  prosecution  of  the  war,  regardless  of 
what  measuring  stick  is  used— tonnagt- 
or  otherwise — than  Navy  yards  But  wf> 
must  have  both. 

The  question  I  am  raising  is  simply 
this:  Is  it  necessary  to  have  a  50-50  ar- 
rangement in  peacetime  with  respect  Ui 
public  yards  in  order  to  keep  the  public 
yards  operating  at  their  maximum  use- 
need  in  time  of  war.  when  the  figures 
seem  to  be  perfectly  clear  that  in  peact'- 
time  the  private  yards  can  produce  at  a 
substantial  saving  to  the  taxpayers,  and 
also  give  a  great  impetus  to  our  private 
economy? 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr  President,  v^^ll  the 
Senator  yield  further'' 

Mr.  KEATING.     I  yield. 

Mr.  COTTON  I  atrr^■e  with  every- 
thing the  Senator  has  said  When  we 
face  the  possibility  of  an  emergency  or 
war,  even  though  the  potentialities  of 
the  private  yards  are  great  and  we  must 
have  them,  I  do  not  understand  why  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  or  anyone  else 
should  deprive  us  of  our  first  defense,  our 
quick  defense,  and  our  dependable  de- 
fense. 

In  the  case  of  submarines,  it  is  true 
that  submarines  are  being  built  in  private 
yards,  because  contracts  are  being  given 
to  private  yards;  but  with  respect  to  thf* 
necessity  of  having  .something  ready  and 
quick.  I  hope  we  shall  not  do  anything  to 
deprive  us  of  that  potentiality 

MERCHANT      MAIU.NF;      SfBiilDIK-.      FOR      NATIONAL 
DEFENSE 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  Presidtnit.  it  is 
ironic  that  those  who  most  strongly 
press  the  economy  argument  and  point 
to  this  study  and  that  study  which  sug- 
gest private  yards  are  cheaper  when  con- 
sidering the  Defen.se  Department  bud-:"t 
have  made  an  exactly  opposite  argumt  nt 
in  considering  the  activities  of  the 
Maritime  Adminl.slration  The  Mer- 
chant Marine  .Act  of  1936  specifically 
provides  that  in  the  interests  of  national 
defense,  contracts  for  commercial  ships- 
not  even  naval  ve.ss«'l.'> — may  be  made  to 
other  than  the  low  bidder 

In  fact,  less  than  a  week  ago.  the 
Senate  approved  a  bill  to  compensate 
private  ship  lines  still  further  for  .x- 
penses  incurred  when  a  nonlow  bidder 
was  awarded  a  construction  contract  on 
grounds  of  national  defense.  It  is  some- 
what ^urprisint;  that  national  defense 
considerations  .should  outweigh  cost 
comparisons  in  building  freighters  and 
pa.ssenger  vessels,  but  sliould  not  out- 
weigh such  comparLsons  where  the 
Navy's   own   ve.s.sels   are   cor.cerned. 

It  is  also  very  disturbing  thai  some 
private  yards  while  emphasizing  their 
own  importance  to  the  mobihzation  ba.se 
have  subcontracted  .shipwork  to  Japa- 
nese   yards     Such    actior,s    deliberately 


weaken  the  entire  .American  shipbuild- 
ing Indu.stry.  create  greater  unemploy- 
ment, and  III  etTt'Ct  t-xploif  Federal 
policies  for  no  purpose  except  private 
profit. 

In  short.  Mr  President,  if  our  primary 
concern  is  saving  money,  we  might  as 
well  close  down  the  Pentagon  altogether, 
or  turn  it  into  a  giant  rollerskatnig  rink 
and  charye  adml.s.'.i(i:i  Or  wc  might  Ut 
Go\ernment -subsidized  shipyards  In 
■Japan  do  all  the  work  for  us.  because  un- 
qufstionatjly.  in  the  short  run.  that  would 
be  cheapest  and  would  look  bfst  in  the 
aecoun*  books  If.  hw'.vr\rr.  wi-  :iie  con- 
cerned to  provide  a  strong  national  de- 
fense, well  balanced  between  private  and 
government  sectors,  if  we  wish  to  pre- 
serve a  billion  dollar  industrial  complex 
paid  for  by  US  taxpayers  and  unex- 
celled anywhere  in  the  world,  if  we  wish 
t(j  maintain  a  highly  skilled  work  force, 
if  we  uaiit  to  be  r)rej)ared  Ui  live  up  to 
our  worldwide  rt  .spon.sibilities  on  the 
seven  seas,  then  it  is  necessary  to  amend 
the  language  of  section  539  to  complete 
the  picture  and  Include  the  orii^in.il  and 
equitable  divi.sion  of  new  construction 
work  a.s  intended  by  the  framers  of  the 
V'inson-Trammell  Act. 

In  my  view  mv  amendment  is  entirely 
appropriate  and  germane  to  the  35-65 
provision. 

If  we  are  interest^-d  in  a  strong  na- 
tional defense,  as  I  am  sure  we  are.  and 
a  balance  between  the  private  and  Gov- 
ernment sectors,  and  if  we  wish  to  pre- 
serve a  billion-dollar  industrial  complex, 
paid  for  by  the  taxpayers  and  not  ex- 
ceeded anywhere  m  the  world,  then  it 
is  nece.ssary  to  amend  the  language  of 
section  539  pert.aining  to  the  35  65  divi- 
sion, and  to  complete  the  picture  by  in- 
cluding the  original  equitable  division 
with  respect  to  new  construction  work 
which  was  intended  by  the  framers  of 
the  Vinson-Trammell  Act. 

I  repeat  that  there  is  a  precedent  for 
the  50-50  formula  embodied  in  the  terms 
of  that  act 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  proposed 
amendment  is  entirely  appropriate  It 
IS  germane  to  the  provisions  of  section 
539. 

On  behalf  of  my  colleague.  Senator 
Javits.  and  Senators  Thvrmond,  Mc- 
Intyre,  P'ong.  Cotton.  Scott,  and  my- 
.self  I  send  it  to  the  desk 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
amendment  will  be  stated 

The  Legislative  Clerk  On  page  43. 
line  6.  after  the  words  "privately  owned 
shipyards,"  it  is  propo.sed  to  insert  the 
following  and  of  the  funds  made  avaal- 
able  in  this  act  for  new  construction  of 
naval  ves.sels.  at  least  50  percent  shall 
be  available  for  such  new  construction 
in  Navy  shipyards  " 

On  page  43,  line  9.  after  the  word.s  'or 
converted".  Insert  the  words  "or  con- 
structed" 

Mr  JAVITS  Mr  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield' 

Mr  KFATIN'O  I  vield  to  my  col- 
league ^ 

Mr  JAVITS  I  merely  wish  to  say  to 
my  colleague  that  I  join  him  fully  in  his 
amendment  He  .said  in  Uie  la.st  few  sen- 
tences exactly  what  we  intend  with  the 
amendment;     namely,    to    preserve    the 


Mr.   President,  will  the 


standards  .set  in  the  Vinson -Tramm.r 
Act,  and  in  view  of  the  Department  ot 
Navy's  heavy  emphasis  m  favor  of  n^ 
construction  in  the  private  yards  weiy! 
trying  to  restore  a  fair  balance  and  eoui 
t.ible  treatment. 

Mr.    FONG 
Senator  yield  ' 

Mr  KEATING  I  yield, 
Mr  hX)NG  I  thank  the  Senator  for 
yielding  to  me.  I  wholeheartedly  sup- 
ix>rt  the  Senator's  amendment  i  am« 
cospon.sor  of  it.  What  we  are  lalkinj 
about  is  the  whittling  away  of  the 
amount  of  money  that  is  given  to  ouj 
Navy  yards.  If  we  look  at  the  figures  for 
the  past  few  years,  we  find  that  we  havf 
been  cutting  down  on  the  amount  of 
money  that  has  been  allocated  to  the 
Navy  yards  and  increasing  the  amount 
that  has  been  given  to  the  private  yard* 
P'or  example,  4  or  5  years  ago.  U^ 
amount  that  was  appropriated  for  the 
Navy  yards  was  almost  equal  to  the 
amount  given  to  private  yards. 

In  the  past  few  years,  the  amounti 
for  Navy  yards  have  been  cut  down 
stt  adily  If  we  do  not  do  anything  about 
It.  the  private  yards  will  get  S'^  times 
the  amount  that  will  go  U)  the  Navr 
yards. 

It  is  estimated  that  m  1965  the  amount 
which  will  be  given  to  the  private  yardi 
will  be  $1,730  million,  and  the  amount 
that  will  be  k^iven  to  the  Navy  yards  will 
be  $789  million  In  other  words,  the  pri- 
vate yards  will  be  given  2'4  times  the 
amount  that  will  be  given  the  Navy 
yards 

For  fi.scal  year  1964.  the  amount  wu 
twice  as  much:  $1,748  million  for  the 
private  yards,  and  $934  million  for  the 
Navy  yards. 

In  1963,  private  yards  received  about 
three  times  as  much  as  Navy  yards.  The 
Navy  yards  received  $873  million,  ascom- 
parfxi  with  $2,215  million  for  private 
yards. 

The  point  I  make  is  that  we  are  whit- 
tling down  the  position  of  our  Navy  yards 
that  we  are  in.iuring  the  Navy  yards,  and 
that  we  are  giving  almost  all  of  the 
work  to  the  private  yards. 

I  wholeheartedly  support  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  able  and  distin- 
guished junior  Senator  from  New  York, 
which  I  am  privileged  to  cosponsor. 

This  amendment  provides  that  50  per- 
cent (if  the  fund.s  available  in  the  bill  for 
new  ve.s.sel  construction  shall  be  available 
for  construction  in  Navy  shipyards. 

I  want  to  commend  the  .junior  Senator 
from  New  York  for  his  leadership  in  this 
matter  at  a  time  when  the  Nation's  es- 
.sential  naval  shipyards  are  fighting  for 
their  very  survival.  In  him.  the  thou- 
sands of  employees  in  the  11  naval  ship- 
yards on  the  east  and  west  coasts  and 
in  Hawaii  have  a  stanch  and  courageous 
friend. 

I  hope  our  collea^iues  from  States  that 
ha\e  neither  private  nor  public  ship- 
yards will  listen  carefully  to  the  discus- 
sion of  this  amendment.  While  they 
may  have  no  direct  intere.'-t  m  shipyards 
as  such,  they  do  have  a  direct  interest 
In  our  national  security  and  defense 
preparedness. 

Naval  shipyards  are  an  indispensable 
link  in  .America's  defense  structure. 
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Weaken  or  break  that  link,  and  our 

worldwide  naval  operations  suffer. 

There  have  been  many  charges  over 
fhp  Dast  few  vears  that  our  naval  ship- 
vards  should  be  curtailed  or  closed  down 
because  someone  with  a  computer  says 
the  work  can  be  done  for  less  elsewhere. 

I  shall  not  take  the  time  of  the  Senate 
now  to  challenge  the  allegations  regard- 
ing cost,  although  they  are  indeed  sub- 
ject to  challenge. 

Instead,  at  this  time.  I  want  to  empha- 
size the  vital  need,  from  a  military  se- 
curity standpoint,  of  naval  shipyards, 
manned,  equipped,  and  ready  to  go  into 
action  immediately  to  service  the  ships 
of  our  naval  fleet  now  on  station  around 
theslobe. 

For  defense  of  our  Nation,  we  must 
have  naval  shipyards  strategically  lo- 
cated and  subject  to  military  command 
and  direction. ,^-^'^.^ 

This  role  of  our  naval  shipyards  does 
not  lend  itself  to  dollars-and-cents 
evaluation  Their  value  to  America's 
.<;ecurity  is  priceless. 

Over  the  past  several  years,  there  has 
been  a  steady  whittling  down  of  our 
naval  .shipyards,  partly  through  reduced 
budgets,  partly  through  the  35-65  pro- 
vision whereby  35  percent  of  repair,  al- 
teration, and  conversion  funds  must  go 
to  private  shipyards,  and  partly  through 
a  chani:e  in  attitude  by  the  top  De- 
fense Department  ofiBcials  who  have  sug- 
gested that  some  Navy  yards  should  be 
closed  down. 

The  pending  amendment  which  would 
require  the  Department  of  Defense  to 
allocate  50  percent  of  new  construction 
funds  for  work  in  public  shipyards  is  an 
attempt  to  make  sure  our  Navy  yards  are 
maintained  strong  and  healthy  so  that 
they  can  fulfill  their  military  mission — 
the  military  mission  for  which  Congress 
first  established  naval  shipyards  and  the 
military  mission  for  which  they  are  un- 
questionably needed  today. 

To  cripple  or  destroy  the  naval  ship- 
yards would  be  a  grave  disservice  to  the 
.American  people  and  an  unacceptable 
military  risk 

The  division  of  warship  construction 
between  naval  and  private  shipyards  is 
governed  by  the  Vinson-Trammell  Act 
which  provides  for  a  50-50  split,  except 
when  waived  under  certain  conditions. 

But  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  has 
stated  that  the  Vinson-Trammell  Act 
applie.s  only  to  6  ships  out  of  the  53  ships 
in  the  1965  Navy  shipbuilding  program. 

Furthermore,  he  has  indicated  that 
private  shipyards  will  probably  receive 
80  percent  of  the  new  construction  for 
1965. 

If  Congress  is  going  to  insist  upon  a 
35-65  division  regarding  Navy  ship  re- 
pairs, alteration,  and  conversion,  then 
there  should  be  a  more  equitable  division 
of  new  construction  between  Naval  and 
private  .shipyards. 

If  this  amendment  is  not  enacted,  and 
If  Navy  yards  receive  only  $789  million  of 
repair,  alteration,  conversion,  and  new 
construction  funds,  and  private  ship- 
yards receive  $1,730  million,  the  Navy 
will  confront  1  of  its  3  worst  years  per- 
centagewise in  the  past  10  years.  Prl- 
vau^  yards,  on  the  other  hand,  will  enjoy 


1  of  their  4  best  years  percentagewise 
and  doUarwise. 

In  fiscal  year  1962.  the  last  year  be- 
fore the  Navy  ship  repair  and  conversion 
work  was  divided  35  percent  to  private 
yards  and  65  percent  to  Navy  yards,  the 
private  yards  received  22  percent  of  re- 
pair, alteration  and  conversion  funds. 
The  Navy  received  78  percent. 

In  new  construction,  however,  the  pri- 
vate yards'  share  was  68  percent;  the 
Navy  share.  32  percent. 

In  fiscal  year  1963.  when  the  private 
yards'  share  of  repair  and  conversion 
funds  rose  to  35.4  percent,  their  share 
of  new  construction  rocketed  to  87  per- 
cent, compared  with  68  percent  of  the 
prior  year.  Navy  yards  received  only  13 
percent  of  new  construction. 

In  1964  private  yards  received  35  per- 
cent of  repair  and  conversion  funds  and 


82  percent  of  new  construction.  Navy 
yards  received  only  18  percent  of  new 
construction. 

In  1965,  under  the  plans  approved  in 
the  pending  bill,  private  yards  would  con- 
tinue to  receive  35  percent  of  ship  repair 
and  conversion  and  80  percent  of  new 
construction. 

In  dollar  terms,  private  yards  will  re- 
ceive almost  exactly  as  much  for  repairs, 
alteration,  conversion,  and  new  construc- 
tion in  1965  as  in  1964.  But  Navy  yards 
will  be  cut  $145  million,  a  16-percent 
reduction. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  at- 
tached table  showing  the  apportionment 
of  Navy  shipwork  from  1953  to  1965  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 


Apportioninrrit  nf  Xat  ij  shijnrork.  lHoS-6 
iln  million.':] 


FLscal 


1953... 
1954... 
1955... 
1956... 
1957.. 
1958.. 
1959.. 
1960... 
1961... 
1962... 
1963.. 
1964... 
1965  1- 


Ri'pair,  altiTiition,  anil 
convention 


.W'w  construction 


(;ro.>«  construction,  repairs. 
Hlieratlon,  and  conversion 


Navy 

Per- 
cent 

I'rivate 
yards 

$434 

279 
404 
519 
684 
523 
612 
444 
489 
600 
,"199 
625 
412 


93.0 

83.0 
84.0 
85.0 
72.  0 
88.0 
86.0 
85.0 
86.0 
78.0 
64.6 
65.0 
65.0 


$33 

76 
88 
259 
68 
96 

7,*; 

80 
166 
327 
335 
221 


IVr- 
cent 


7  0 
17.  U 
1(1  U 
1.^.0 
■28.0 
12.11 
14.0 
l.'..  0 
14.0 
22,0 
3.5.4 
3.V0 
3.V  0 


N'avv 


Per- 
cent 


[Private 
1  yards 


Per- 
cent 


Navy 


Per- 
cent 


[Private! 
yards   i 


Per- 
cent 


$2.56 
0 

3ai 

388 
,5,VI 
303 
474 
80 
484 
772 
274 
309 
377 


45 

$303 

55 

$690 

67 

$336 

0 

427 

100 

279 

36 

483 

43 

415 

57 

724 

59 

491 

31 

861 

69 

907 

49 

949 

35 

1,010 

65 

1,234 

49 

1,269 

20 

1,282 

80 

826 

40 

1.235 

25 

1.376 

75 

1,086 

42 

1,472 

15 

430 

85 

530 

51 

505 

33 

1.489 

67 

973 

38 

1.569 

32 

1.621 

68 

1,372 

42 

1.787 

13 

1,888 

87 

873 

29 

2,215 

18 

1,413 

82 

934 

35 

1,748 

20 

1,509 

80 

789 

31 

1,730 

33 
64 
41 

51 
61 
60 
58 
49 
62 
58 
71 
65 


1  1965  estimated. 

Mr.  PONG.  Mr.  President,  this  table 
shows  the  dramatic  and  precipitate  de- 
cline of  workload  assigned  to  naval  ship- 
yards. 

Meantime,  employment  in  naval  ship- 
yards will  continue  to  decline.  Skilled 
and  capable  craftsmen  and  engineers 
will  be  thrown  out  of  work.  As  of  March 
1964,  there  were  some  88,000  employees 
in  naval  shipyards.  By  next  March,  un- 
less Navy  yards  receive  a  better  share  of 
the  1965  funds,  nearly  10.000  more  naval 
employees  wilK  be  laid  off.  Estimated 
employment  for  March  1965  is  only 
76.500. 

It  is  diflHcult  to  comprehend  the  ad- 
ministration's deliberate  laying  off  of 
naval  shipyard  employees  when  the  same 
administration  has  declared  war  on  un- 
employment and  war  on  poverty. 

How  much  better  to  keep  public  ship- 
yard employees  on  the  job  than  to  dis- 
charge them  with  all  the  attendant  costs 
of  unemployment  compensation  and 
possibly  relocation  and  retraining  for 
other  jobs  elsewhere,  which  may  or  may 
not  exist. 

The  proposed  amendment  seeks  to  give 
naval  yards  a  fair  share  of  new  con- 
struction funds.  Instead  of  only  20  per- 
cent of  new  construction  funds,  the  pub- 
lic yards  would  receive  50  percent. 

By  allocating  more  new  constniction 
to  the  naval  yards  which  engage  in  con- 
struction work,  more  repair,  alteration 
and  conversion  work  can  then  be  allo- 
cated to  naval  yards,  such  as  Boston  and 


Pearl  Harbor,  which  engage  in  that  kind 
of  work. 

I  urge  Senators  to  support  this  amend- 
ment which  will  give  a  fair  break  to 
naval  shipyards  and  which  will  help  to 
keep  our  naval  shipyards  strong  and  able 
to  perform  the  defense  mission  assigned 
to  them. 

This  50-50  fair  and  square  amend- 
ment should  be  overwhelmingly  ap- 
proved because  it  is  essential  to  the 
health  and  vigor  of  our  Nation's  public 
shipyards,  which  are  indivisible  com- 
ponents of  our  naval  establishment. 

Unless  the  present  trend  to  whittle 
away  our  naval  shipyards  is  reversed. 
the  American  people  will  wake  up  one 
day  to  find  that  the  combat  readiness  of 
our  naval  forces  has  been  impaired. 

I  urge  that  the  Senate  adopt  the  Keat- 
ing amendment. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President.  I  ex- 
press my  gratitude  to  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Hawaii  for  his  eloquent 
statement  in  support  of  the  amendment. 

I  yield  to  the  distinguished  junior  Sen- 
ator from  New  Hampshire. 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  I  Xhank  the  distin- 
guished junior  Senator  from  New  York. 

Mr.  President.  I  support  the  amend- 
ment. This  is  the  second  change  that 
has  been  proposed  today  which  would 
affirm  congressional  authority  with  re- 
gard to  the  naval  shipyards.  It  is  appro- 
priate that  these  changes  be  written  into 
the  Defense  Appropriations  Act,  for  they 
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are  closely  allied  with  the  expenditure  of 
funds. 

This  amendment,  of  which  I  am  a  co- 
sjKjnsor.  provides  that  at  lea.st  50  percent 
of  funds  in  this  act  for  the  construction 
of  new  naval  vessels  shall  be  available  for 
such  construction  in  Navy  shipyards  It 
provides  that  Con^'ress  intends  that  half 
of  new  ship  construction  be  done  in  our 
public  yards. 

In  stating  this,  tht-  amendment  merely 
affirms  the  obvious  intt-nt  of  the  Vlruson- 
Trammell  Act.  which  Conarvss  pius.sed  in 
1934.  in  which  it  wa.s  directed  that  new 
ship  construction  be  split  5(V-5n  between 
public  and  private  shipbuilding;  facilities 

It  is  disappointir.kr  that  Con^'ress 
should  need  to  reafftrm  this  position,  but 
it  is  a  fact  that  we  must  For  years,  the 
50-50  provision  has  been  circumvented 
and  bypassed  all  out  of  proportion  W  its 
original  intent. 

In  fiscal  1964.  82  percent  of  new  naval 
ship  construction  wa.s  done  in  private 
yards,  32  percent  above  the  intended  al- 
lotment. The  Navy  shipyards  did  only  18 
percent  of  the  new  ship  con.struction.  It 
IS  estimated  that  about  the  same  dispro- 
portionate split  will  exist  in  fi.scal  1965 
In  fiscal  1963.  private  yards  handled  87 
percent  of  new  ship  construction  The 
closest  that  we  have  come  in  recent  years 
to  an  equal  split  was  in  fi.scal  1955.  when 
the  private  yards  did  only  57  percent  of 
the  new  construction  work. 

This  trend  in  allotment  ha,s  been  in 
flagrant  disregard  of  the  Vmson-Tram- 
mell  provision  It  ha.s  come  about  be- 
cause of  a  loophole  in  the  1934  act.  which 
allowed  the  balance  between  public  and 
private  yards  to  be  u'nored.  if  such  was 
ju.stified  in  the  public  interest.  There  is 
such  a  thing  a.s  th»>  public  interest,  but  in 
the  use  of  this  clause  in  the  Vinson- 
Trammell  Act.  its  meaning  has  been  dis- 
torted. 

This  amendment  would  affirm  our 
intention  that  the  50-50  provision  be  ad- 
hered to.  If  we  are  Rointr  to  ignore  the 
act,  let  us  repeal  it  But  If  we  are  troing 
CO  keep  the  act  on  the  book.s.  let  us  use 
it  as  it  was  meant  to  be  used. 

The  escape  clause  in  the  Vin.son- 
Trammell  Act  and  the  65-35  provision 
for  repair  and  conversion  assignment 
are  beinsr  used  to  strant,'le  the  public 
shipyards.  The  yards  are  accu.sed  of 
being  inefficient,  their  men  accu.sed  of 
incompetency.  Yet  should  it  not  be 
asked  how  the  public  yards  operate  as 
efficiently  as  they  do  when  they  are 
thrown  only  the  .scraps  of  repair  and 
conversion,  and  new  construction  work? 

Even  under  such  adverse  conditions  as 
exist  today,  the  public  yards  have  made 
almost  triple  the  cost  reductions  .soucht 
by  the  Secretary  of  Defen.se  A  goal  of 
$23,715,600  was  set  for  the  11  public 
yards:  they  cut  costs  to  the  tune  of 
$63,612,575.  In  my  way  of  thinking,  this 
is  a  stupendous  achievement,  in  light  of 
the  present  obstacles  to  sound  business 
policy  In  the  yards.  Four  ships  can  be 
built  much  more  efficiently  than  one: 
under  the  present  ratio,  the  private 
yards  get  four  times  the  jobs  the  public 
yards  receive. 

In  effect.  It  is  being  said  now — by  the 
present    use    of    the    Vinson-Trammell 


Act--that  it  IS  in  the  public  interest  to 
strangle  the  public  .shipyards  The  65-35 
provision  reinforces  this  present  trend 
So  the  Navy  shipbuilding  facilities  have 
been  put  in  a  nearly  impossible  spot 
Picture  what  the  yards  face;  A  study, 
ix'ing  conducted  m  secret,  by  the  De- 
partment of  Defense,  which  will  be  the 
justification  for  whatever  decision  the 
Secretary  makes  as  to  the  future  of  the 
yards,  plus  massive  a.ssignment  of  new 
const i-uclion  and  repair  and  conversion 
work  to  private  yards:  and  with  inten.se 
pressure  on  Congre.ss  to  swing  the  bal- 
ance even  more  in  favor  of  the  private 
yards  Eiijhty-eiKht  thousand  jobs.  11 
shipyards,  and  a  policy  of  national  de- 
fense are  at  stake 

I  urge  that  the  Senate  adopt  this 
amendment  and  help  to  clear  away  the 
obstacles  to  the  legitimate,  necessary  ex- 
i.^tence  of  the  public  yard.-^ — yards  which 
have  always  been  an  important  arm  of 
our  national  defense.  It  is  patently  un- 
fair to  let  the  situation  continue  as  it 
is  now. 

Mr.  Mi  INTYRE  .Mi  President,  I  a.sk 
unanimous  con.sent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  a  statement  nicule  by  Hepre- 
.sentative  Robert  L  I.ec.i.ktt  before  the 
Defense  Subcommittee  of  the  Committee 
on  Appropriations,  on  May  17.   1963 

There  being  no  objection,  tiie  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 
Statement  or  Covcressman   Robkrt  L    Leg- 

GETT   Before   the   Ocfe-vse    SeBtu.M.viiTTEt 

or      THE      COMMrTTEE      ON      APPROPRIATIONS. 

May    17.   1963 

Tliere  Is  some  evidence  that  private  yards 
iiave  a  capacity  over  the  past  4  yeivrs  to  con- 
struct siilps  cheaper  There  are  three  rea- 
sons for  these  figures  on  new  construction. 
First,  Navy  coet  flgureo  are  not  truly  repre- 
sentative 

The  Bvireau  of  Ships  provided  the  fol- 
lowing information  to  the  House  Armed 
Service  Crmimlttee: 

•  Turning  to  naval  shipyard  ct)st«.  It  must 
be  recognized  that  the  cost  of  many  of  the 
services  provided  to  the  personnel  on  board 
ships  In  the  shipyards,  either  f  ir  new  con- 
struction or  repair,  have  been  funded  by 
a  military  support  allotment  which  Is  not 
charged  to  the  cost*  of  the  Industrlnl  work 
performed  on  the  ships  However,  tiiere  are 
at  least  three  different  broiid  categories  of 
services  which  are  reflected  In  Uie  coat  of 
constructing  or  repairing  ships 

The  first  category  stems  from  the  military 
requirements  for  naval  shipyards  and  in- 
fludes  the  costa  of  maintaining  f.icUltles 
which  are  used  only  Infrequently  but  which 
would  be  essential  to  meet  the  expanded 
industrial  requirements  arising  during  an 
emergency  Also  Included  are  the  addi- 
tional cr)st8  Incurreil  becaus*  of  the  need  to 
maintain  a  large  percentage  of  skilled  me- 
chanics as  opposed  to  helpers  to  meet  both 
peacetime  ship  repair  and  alteration  require- 
ments and  to  provide  an  adequate  nucleus 
on  which  to  build  an  expanded  work  force. 

"The  second  category  Involves  the  inform^il 
services  naval  shipyard  employees  are  held 
responsible  for  provldlnij  t  >  personnel  ..n 
the  ships  presently  In  the  shipyard  Tl^e  in- 
tent of  this  type  of  service  la  to  help  the 
shipboard  personnel  Increase  their  ability 
to  maintain  their  ship  and  thus  improve 
their  ability  to  sustain  effective  operational 
i-apablllty  when  deployed 

"These  servlres  range  from  the  Irian  of 
tools,  which  must  be  accounted  for  to  actual 
Informal  instruction  as  to  Just  how  to  under- 
take a  particular  Job      Both  productive  and 


overhead    hours    expended    in    this 
effort    find    their    way    into    the 
yards'  cost  of  shlpwork 

The    third    category    In    which 


type  Of 
naval  »hip. 


the 


new    construcuon 


shipyards  are  placed   at  a  cost  dlsuUvac 
involves     the     fact     that 
work   in   naval  shlpyurds   normally  carr"ie« 
lower  priority  than  the  repair  of  actlvJuNt 
ships.    Accordingly,  the  manning  of  th?  n 

*-l--h    tb' 


construction  work 
changes  in  repair 
schedules   are    upset. 


fluctuates 
workload, 
and    CQ.sts 


result  of  stoppage  of  work  luid  the  pmbleZ 
attendant  with  storting  ::.  ii<uin  " 

1  ET  S  RETOOL  BOTH  SIDES 

Second,  prlviite  yard  economies  are  ir.  pa.^ 
as  a  result  of*  a  $250  million  retooling  « 
pendlture  by  private  yards  The  presides 
of  the  Shipbuilders  Council  recently  '\m 
private  yard  economies  to  this  investmen- 
It  might  be  observed  that  Mr  Hri(^  ».'. 
trlbuted  the  foreign  competitiveness  to  a  |i 
billion  U.S  foreign  aid  contribution  to  for', 
elgn  private  yards  It  Is  no  wonder  th»t 
foreign  yards  are  today  40  percent  mort 
productive  per  man-hour 

Requests  have  been  made  to  the  Co.ipo 
from  time  immemorial  that  we  should  pro- 
tcct  the  country's  .»4  04  hllllon  Investment:' 
our  public  yard's  by  a  5-percent,  $200  millim 
retooling  expenditure  If  a  retooling  in. 
vestment  can  work  abroad  and  for  prlvatj 
interests,  it  can  work  for  public  Interesu 

The  Na\y  presented  testimony  to  \ia 
Armed  Services  Committee  on  this  subject 
as  follows 

"I  must  ha.sten  to  say.  however  thai  oc 
efforts  to  mrxlernlze  our  shipyards  along  the 
lines  of  eff.clent  general  purpose  plant*  haw 
been  frustrating  Indeed  Since  World  Wir 
II  we  have  been  permitted  to  bmld  only » 
few  completely  new  m.ijur  .shop  bviiUimgs  !i 
our  11  shipyards  Included  are  ele^trica. 
electronics  shops  which  were  required  pr.- 
manly  to  meet  the  dem.inds  of  a  rapidly 
changing  technology  rather  than  modernla- 
tlon  per  se  and  a  new  pipe  shop  which  m 
required  to  replace  one  destroyed  by  fire 

"In  addition  to  requirements  for  build- 
ings, we  have  a  prime  need  for  the  replace- 
ment and  modernization  of  producuot 
equipment.  Including  machine  tools  Ac- 
tually about  85  percent  of  our  machine  tocii 
are  over  10  years  old,  the  total  Indust.lei 
accepted  criteria  of  obsolescence  Our  ei- 
perlence  In  recent  years  has  been  that  funds 
to  replace  only  1  percent  of  these  tools  ^l- 
nually  have  been  made  available  CN'O  hti 
recommended  that  Secnav  h;i.s  approved  s 
program  objective  wlilch  would  provide  moc- 
ern  to<Tls  over  a  period  of  in  years 

"The  prowrram  would  cof>t  In  the  order  o( 
$200  million  to  be  expended  In  equal  ye»,'l' 
increments  While  other  Bureau  of  Stipi 
activities  are  Included  In  this  program.  ti» 
largest  portion  Is  for  the  naval  shlpyanU 
In  Its  earlier  stages.  It  Is  Intended  that  •-« 
funds  obtained  thrc>u«h  this  program  wou.c 
be  expended  In  updating  general  uX',l'.~ 
e<iuipinent  Moclernl/atlon  would  be  under- 
t.iken  In  subsequent  years, 

■  I  am  going  to  state  categorically  thii 
our  shipyards,  except  for  the  new  drydal 
building  at  Puget  Sound  and  the  one  authof- 
ized  for  Charleston,  have  not  expanded  ilaa 
World  War  II  Actually,  any  exten.slve  ei 
p.m.slon  Is  not  required  as  we  have  withtt 
the  nav;il  shipyard  complex  the  cupablllty te 
do  every  Industrial  Job  required  In  suppoT 
of  the  operating  forces  What  we  need  U 
the  Interest  of  efficiency  In  supporting  ti* 
operating  forces  is  the  chance  to  modern* 
our  general  purpose  plants,  not  to  eip»W 
them." 

At  the  Mare  Island  Naval  Shipyard,  wood- 
working and  metal  forming  tools  hay*  H- 
average  age  of  18  years  and  other  produrttf 
equipment  Is  14  years  old  on  the  avenp 
According  to  annual  replacement  ratss  m* 
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effect,  it  will  take  100  years  to  effectively 

'T'L  no  great  dUscovery.  therefore,  to  now 
He  ermine  that  this  pennywlse  and  pound- 
f^f^  attitude  of  the  Federal  Government 
:X,^.  citing  the  taxpayers  money.  Con- 
-  hi-s  h*"*'"  >  fficlallv  advised  how  the 
^,T.c  vards  cm  maintain  their  competitive 
r^^otu.n  but  It  will  take  $200  million  over 
'  neriod  of  time-  about  one-half  of  the 
a.niount  we  spent  to  support  the  price  of 
cott.in  for  a  single  year. 

The   Bureau    of   Ships    recently   discussed 
this  matter,  ii*  follows: 

•Hie  prop>sod  Navy  program  for  the 
modernization  of  machine  tools  and  produc- 
tion equipment  in  active  Industrial  Installa- 
tions under  the  cognl?Aince  of  the  Bureau 
will  c(»t  approximately  $'200  million  over  a 
nerlod  of  10  vears  The  major  part  of  these 
'unds  would  l>e  used  In  nearly  equal  yearly 
increments  t-o  mixlornize  naval  shipyard  pro- 
ductK'n  equipment,  with  the  remainder  go- 
ine  to  other  Bureau  of  Ships  industrial 
activities  and  laboratories.  Thus,  a  return 
in  the  order  of  $17  million  a  year  Is  needed 
t.i  break  even  ;ilt hough  the  benefits  Inherent 
in  having  modern  planus  available  to  provide 
supjx>rt  if  an  emergency  arises  are  also  of 
very  significant  value 

■At  the  present  time,  prcxluctive  labor 
costs  alone  approximate  $385  million  a  year 
m  the  naval'  shipyards.  A  5  percent  Im- 
provement in  efficiency  would  y-leld  a  return 
of  over  $19  million  a  year  which  would  more 
than  cover  the  cost  of  the  Investment. 

"It  is  recognized  that  .st^me  of  the  me- 
ch.uucs  are  engaged  In  trades  requiring  little 
in  the  way  of  production  equipment  and, 
thus,  would  not  benefit  significantly  from 
this  proposed  expenditure  However,  the 
majiirltv  of  mechanics  would  be  provided 
equipment  which  is  suta.^tantially  better 
than  that  now  In  use.  Tills  would  Include 
Items  such  as  modern  automated  machine 
tools.  Improved  welding,  plate  and  pipe 
bending  equipment  and  modern  materials 
handling  devices.  In  a  number  of  Instances 
the  pnxluctivity  would  be  doubled.  Thus. 
an  overall  5  percent  estimate  of  Increased 
efficiency  is  considered  to  be  conservative 
and  a  much  greater  improvement  Is  antici- 
pated." 

MA.S.S  PRODT'CTION   SAVINGS 

The  third  final  factor  affecting  higher 
public  yard  costs  of  new  construction  lies 
in  the  simple  expression  "mass  production." 
Obviously,  a  yard  putting  out  2  subma- 
rines a  year  hius  a  ditflcult  time  competing 
with  yards  producing  11  annually. 

Mr  M(  INTYRE.  Mr.  President,  I  also 
a.sk  unanimous  consent  that  portions  of 
the  statt'incnl  of  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  Hawaii  [Mr.  Inouye]  made  be- 
fore the  Subcommittee  on  Appropria- 
tions of  the  Senate  which  appears  on 
paces  574  and  575.  be  printed  in  the 
Record 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Rec  oRD,  as  follows: 

The  general  conclusions  of  the  Andersen 

report  are  as  follctws: 

(li  Certain  private  shipyards  perform  new 
construction  work  at  less  cost  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense. 

12 1  Conversion,  repair,  and  alteration 
costs  are  roughly  equal. 

(3 1  The  two  principal  factors  contributing 
to  higher  overhead  costs  In  naval  shipyards 
are  hU'hcr  fringe  benefits  and  more  Indirect 
salary  or  wage  personnel  per  nonsupervlsory 
hourly  worker  In  production  shops. 

Tlie  Andersen  report,  however,  shows  that 
ships  in  the  "repair"  category  were  completed 
3  days  faster  in  naval  shipyards  than  In  pri- 
vate shipyards.     Further,  In  a  sample  of  175 


ships.  It  was  found  that  ships  overhauled  by 
naval  shipyards  operated  21.3  months  before 
being  overhauled  again  while  those  over- 
hauled by  private  shipyards  operated  only 
20.1  months.  The  difference  of  1.1  percent 
In  operating  time  means  that  our  Navy  would 
have  to  have  at  least  2  more  ships  in  order 
to  have  an  equal  number  available  to  our 
forces  afloat  If  all  175  were  overhauled  at 
private  yards.  This  greater  longevity  of  naval 
shipyard  overhauls  must  surely  indicate  the 
greater  emphasis  and  attention  placed  on 
hlgh-callber  and  high-quality  workmanship 
by  our  Navy.  The  value  of  placing  warships 
In  the  most  durable  and  lasting  condition 
can  only  be  fully  appreciated  by  the  men  who 
sail  these  ships  and  whose  lives  depend  upon 
how  effectively  they  function. 

Now  that  we  have  disposed  of  the  claim 
that  private  shipyards  can  do  naval  ship- 
work  faster  than  naval  shipyards,  let  us 
evaluate  whether  they  can  do  naval  shlpwork 
cheaper. 

*In  taking  Issue  with  the  conclusions  of  the 
Andersen  report,  that  private  shipyards  can 
perform  work  cheaper  than  naval  shipyards 
when  taken  as  an  average,  I  would  like  to 
point  out  that  other  experts  have  noted: 

(a)  An  extremely  large  depreciation  allow- 
ance was  added  to  new  construction  and 
coaverslon  costs  for  naval  shipyards.  Since 
the  practice  of  accruals  for  depreciation  is  not 
followed  by  naval  shipyards,  it  is  Incorrect 
to  charge  on  the  basis  of  overstated  ex- 
penditures more  than  was  actually  provided. 
Furthermore,  funds  to  partially  allay  actual 
depreciation  In  many  instances  are  included 
in  normal  shipyard  operating  costs.  This  Is 
borne  out  by  the  fact  that  naval  shipyards 
expended,  during  the  period  of  the  study.  12 
cents  more  per  productive  hour  for  plant 
maintenance  than  private  shipyards. 

(b)  -The  cost  of  doing  business  with  pri- 
vate shlpj-ards  In  new  construction  and  con- 
version work  was  not  included  in  the  adjust- 
ment of  charges  while  similar  functions  per- 
formed by  military  personnel  at  naval  ship- 
yards were  charged.  Additional  costs  in  pre- 
paring commercial  procurement  requests. 
holding  bidder  conferences,  auditing  prospec- 
tive contractors'  financial  condition  and 
awarding  of  negotiating  contracts  were  some 
of  the  charges  excluded. 

(c)  The  deductions  from  private  ship- 
yard's new  construction  and  conversion  cost 
for  Federal  Income  tax  were  based  on  profit 
and  losses  on  specific  ships  Included  in  the 
study  sample.  This  is  completely  unrealistic 
since  taxes  are  based  on  the  overall  annual 
profits  and  losses  (as  well  as  deductions  and 
other  "tax  shelters")  of  the  private  ship- 
yard and  not  on  a  specific  ship  or  group  of 
ships. 

(d)  An  Inordinate  charge  was  added  to  the 
cost  of  naval  shipyards  for  interest  on  in- 
vested capital  without  taking  into  account 
the  fair  market  value  of  our  naval  shipyards 
and  without  considering  whether  they  will 
ever  be  disposed  of. 

While  It  is  difficult  to  establish  a  valid 
basis  for  recomputing  all  of  the  adjustments 
which  have  been  contested,  we  consider  it 
fair  and  reasonable  to  reduce  depreciation 
charges  to  27  percent  of  the  amount  used  in 
the  Andersen  report  and  to  eliminate  the 
Interest  on  Invested  capital. 

Taking  Just  these  two  factors  into  con- 
sideration, there  are  naval  experts  who  find 
that  the  private  shipyards  purported  cost 
advantage  for  new  construction  work  has 
been  whittled  down  as  follows: 

(a)  For  the  598  class  of  nuclear  attack 
submarines  from  15.2  to  10.9  percent, 

(b)  For  the  598  class  of  Polaris  submarines 
from  20.3  to  16.9  percent. 

(c)  For  the  DLG  9  Coontz  class  guided 
missile  frigate  from  18.7  to  13.6  percent. 

(d)  And  for  the  CVA  59  class  of  super- 
carrier  from  29  to  24.2  percent. 

Let  us  now  consider  another  area  of  ad- 
justment which  I  feel  will  bring  the  coeta 


of  private  shipyards  and  naval  shipyards 
Into  closer  and  sharper  focus.  As  repeatedly 
emphasized  in  the  Andersen  report,  the 
fringe  benefits  paid  by  naval  shipyards  con- 
stitute a  significantly  large  overhead  burden. 
Such  benefits  as  annual  leave,  sick  leave, 
holidays.  Jury  duty,  and  military  leave  boost 
naval  shipyard  costs,  based  on  overall  aver- 
ages, to  $1.29  per  direct  labor-hour  as  com- 
pared to  $0.84  for  private  shipyards;  a  big 
difference  of  $0,45  per  direct  labor-hour. 
For  new  construction  work  the  difference  Is 
$0.57  per  hour,  which,  in  the  construction  of 
a  Polaris  submarine.  i>€nalizes  naval  ship- 
yards by  over  $3  million. 

If  we  again  make  an  adjustment  for  fringe 
benefits  to  reflect  a  truer  and  more  accurate 
statistical  plctiu-e  by  combining  this  fringe 
benefit  adjustment  with  the  adjustments  for 
depreciation  and  interest  on  Invested  capital, 
naval  experts  find  that  the  cost  advantage 
of  private  shipyards  have  been  pared  as  fol- 
lows: 

(a I  For  the  598  class  of  nuclear  attack 
submarines  from  15.2  to  4.5  percent. 

(b)  For  the  598  class  of  Polaris  subma- 
rines from  20.3  to  10.8  percent. 

(C)  For  the  DLG  9  Coontz  class  guided 
missile  frigate  from  18.7  to  8.2  percent. 

(d)  And  for  the  CVA  59  class  of  super- 
carrier  from  29  to  17.2  percent. 

At  this  point,  I  would  like  to  note  that 
naval  shipyard  fringe  and  other  personnel 
measures  and  benefits  are  the  result  of  legis- 
lation which  you  and  I  supported  In  the 
past.  These  fringe  benefits,  as  well  as  other 
measures  which  we  have  enacted  into  law 
represent  additional  costs  to  our  Federal 
agencies.  But  I  know  full  well  that  "we  knew 
within  our  conscience  why  we  made  these 
laws  and  what  their  price  would  be.  We 
knew  that  any  advancement  of  human 
welfare,  human  dignity,  and  human  rights 
was  well  worth  the  price  and  that  as  the 
Nation's  largest  employer,  we  should  and 
must  establish  a  shining  example  for  the 
Nation's  industries  to  follow.  And  "vne  also 
knew  that  what  we  strive  for  is  not  work 
accomplished  at  the  cheapest  price  through 
the  exploitation  of  people,  the  endangering 
of  lives,  and  the  neglect  of  human  rights, 
but  the  safeguarding  and  enhancement  of 
our  Nation's  welfare  through  the  effective 
use  and  motivation  of  the  American  work- 
Ingman.  I  hope  we  will  continue  to  mo- 
tivate greater  worker  productivity  and  satis- 
faction  with  such  incentives  as  fringe  bene- 
fits but  I  also  hope  that  we  will  realize  that 
the  higher  cost  of  naval  shipyard  operations 
are  due  in  some  degree  to  our  actions. 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  Mr.  President,  my 
purpose  is  merely  to  place  in  the  Record 
some  of  the  many  detractions  and  many 
of  the  criticisms  which  have  been  leveled 
at  the  Andersen  report. 

I  thank  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
New  York. 

Mr.  KEATING.  I  am  grateful  to  the 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire  for  his 
comments. 

Mr.  President,  before  I  yield  to  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Hawaii  [Mr. 
Inoitye],  let  me  point  out  that  if  the 
amendment  is  adopted,  it  will  still  leave 
in  section  539  the  proviso: 

Provided,  That  if  determined  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  Defense  to  be  inconsistent  with  the 
public  Interest  based  on  urgency  of  require- 
ment to  have  such  vessels  repaired,  altered, 
or  converted  as  required  above,  such  work 
may  be  done  in  Navy  or  private  shipyards  as 
he  may  direct. 

The  escape  clause  would  still  be  in  the 
bill,  even  if  this  amendment  should  be 
adopted,  and  all  that  the  adoption  of  the 
amendment  means  is  that  it  writes  into 
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the  law  what  many  Senators  thought  was 
in  the  law  all  alonuv  namrly,  the  Vlnson- 
Trammell  50-50  d  vision 

I  am  now  happy  to  yield  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Hawaii     Mr    Inouye 

Mr.  INOUYE  Mr  President  I  ihank 
the  distinguished  Setiatoi  from  New 
York.  I  have  listrned  with  yreat  interest 
to  the  debate  so  far,  especially  on  the 
difference  in  cost  between  private  and 
public  shipyards 

I  should  like  to  a.-;k  the  Senator  from 
New  York  a  few  questions 

Would  not  the  Senator  from  New  York 
agree  with  me  tl^.at  an  extremely  larue 
depreciation  allowance  was  added  to  new 
construction  and  conversion  costs  for 
naval  shipyards,  whereas  the  practice  of 
accruals  for  depreciation  is  nut  followed 
by  public  shipyards'' 

Mr.  KEATING  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  INOUYE.  Therefore,  on  this  point 
alone,  would  the  Senator  not  aKree  that 
there  is  some  weakness  in  the  Andersen 
report? 

Mr.  KEATING  There  are  a  number 
of  weaknes^ses  in  the  Andersen  repor' 

Mr.  INOUYE.  Would  the  Senator  not 
also  agree  that  the  cost  of  doin^;  business 
with  private  shipyards  in  n»>w  construc- 
tion and  conversion  work  was  not  in- 
cluded in  the  adjustn.ent  of  charges 
while  similar  functions  performed  by  mil- 
itary personnel  at  luual  shipyards  would 
charge.  Additional  costs  in  preparing 
commercial  procurement  requests,  hold- 
ing bidder  conferences,  auditing  prospec- 
tive contractors'  financial  condition,  and 
awarding  of  negotiating  contracts  were 
some  of  the  charges  excluded? 

Mr.  KEATING  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. I  am  told  r.^uiT  there  are  a  num- 
ber of  such  expen.^t'^  -.vhich  are  not  con- 
sidered in  the  co.-^t.-.  that  are  a  part  of 
the  operation  of  a  public  yard,  but  they 
are  not  considered  in  the  costs  of  ship 
con-struction  m  a  private  yard. 

Mr.  INOUYE  I  have  one  further 
question.  Does  the  Senator  a^ree  that 
in  the  Andersen  report,  in  its  conclu- 
sions, an  inordinate  charge  was  added 
to  the  cost  of  naval  shipyards  for  inter- 
est on  invested  capital,  without  taking 
into  account  the  fair  market  value  of 
o'lr  naval  shipyards,  and  without  con- 
sidering whether  they  would  ever  be  dis- 
posed of  in  the  consideration  of  the  de- 
preciation of  private  shipvards  •  Did  it 
take  into  consid'-'ration  that  the  fan- 
market  price  would  be  influenced  in  the 
ca.se  of  national  shipyards^ 

Mr.  KEATING  That  is  my  under- 
standing of  tlie  report  The  Senator 
is  correct. 

Mr.  INOUYE.  T  commend  the  Sena- 
tor from  New  York  for  offering  the 
amendment,  and  I  assure  him  of  my  sup- 
port. 

Mr.  KEATING  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Hawaii. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  include  the  name  of  the  Senator 
from  Hawaii  (Mr  Inoctye  1  as  a  cospon- 
sor 

The  PRESIDING  OEFICER  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered 

Mr.  PROXMIRE  Mr  President  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations  has  made 
a  wise  decision  with   respect  to  section 


539,  the  provision  in  HR  10939  Ahlch 
makes  available  to  private  shipvaids  at 
least  35  percent  of  all  naval  shU)  repair, 
alteration  and  conversion  work  during 
fiscal  1965  It  is  important  to  emphasize 
that  with  this  action  the  Government 
owned  and  operated  shipyards  will  con- 
tinue to  receive  65  percent  of  this  type 
of  work. 

As  the  committee  report  states: 

In  taking  this  action  the  committee  waa 
motivjited  by  the  belief  that  the  prop<Jsed 
language  would  provide  the  iidvuntnge  of 
greater  tlexlblllty  In  the  adminlstrntlon  uf 
the  funds 

The  language  adopted  by  the  commit- 
tee has  been  in  the  Defense  appropria- 
tioris  bills  for  the  last  2  fiscal  years,  and 
the  justifications  for  this  procedure  are 
equally  as  valid  today; 

First.  No  other  US  industrial  activity 
continues  to  exist  half  free  and  half  na- 
tionalized in  contradiction  to  our  tradi- 
tional competitive  economic  system  as 
does  the  private-naval  shipyard  complex. 
If  .seminationali/ation  Is  good  for  naval 
purposes,  why,  then,  arent  all  other  in- 
dustries furnishing  weapons,  aircraft  and 
other  military  materiel  similarly  nation- 
alized'' 

Second.  Two  reputable  accounting 
firms,  working  independently  of  one 
another,  have  demonstrated  that  costs 
in  the  private  shipyards  range  from  8  to 
32  percent  lower  than  costs  in  the  naval 
shipyards. 

Third.  The  seriousness  of  the  Navy's 
rleet  obsolescence  problems  would  seem 
to  dictate  continued.  If  not  greater,  re- 
liance on  the  low  cost  private  yards  to 
stretch  the  dollars  available  for  naval 
shipwork. 

Fourth  There  is  considerable  idle  ca- 
pacity available  in  tlie  lower  cost  pri- 
vate shipyard  industry 

Fifth  The  proviso,  giving  discretion- 
ary authority  to  the  Secretary  of  Defense, 
has  never  had  to  be  exercised  -even  in 
the  critical  days  of  the  Cuban  crisis. 

Sixth  The  President,  the  Secretary  of 
Defen.se  and  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy 
have  approved  a  continuation  of  this 
quoted  language  .so  long  as  the  proviso  is 
included  We  wholeheartedly  agree  that 
in  the  national  interest  the  escape  clause 
Is  e.ssential  for  crisis  situations. 

Seventh.  Under  this  65-35  percent 
distribution,  the  higher  cost  naval  ship- 
yards will  continue  to  receive  the  major 
share  of  naval  ship  rejjalr.  alteration  and 
conversion  work. 

I  hoi)e  my  colleagues  will  join  with  me 
in  approving  the  action  of  the  com- 
mittee 

Mr  KEATING.  Mr,  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  con.sent  to  have  the  amend- 
ment reported 

The  PRESIDING  uITICER.  The 
clerk  will  state  the  amendment,  for  the 
information  of  the  Senate 

The  Legislative  Clerk  An  amend- 
ment Intended  to  be  propovd  bv  Mes.srs 
Keating,  Javits,  M(  Intvre,  Fong,  Thur- 
mond, Cotton,  Slott.  and  Inolye  to  the 
bill  '  H  R  10939  ■  :  On  page  43.  line  6.  after 
the  words  'privately  owned  shipvards". 
Insert  the  following  "and  of  the  funds 
made  available  in  this  Act  for  new  con- 
struction of  naval  vessels,  at  least  50  per- 
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cent shall  be  available  for  sue! 
struction  m  Navy  shipyard.^ ' 

On  page  43,  line  9,  after  the  words 'nr 
converU-d  ■,  in.sert  the  words  "or  cm! 
St  rue  ted'  "' 

Mr  RUSSELL  Mr.  President  th 
language  of  sec  ion  539.  which  this  prr^ 
vLsion  seeks  to  amend,  has  been  in  th" 
bill  for  the  last  2  years  in  the  idrntw 
verbiage  winch  apix-ars  befmc  us  thK 
evening  This  is  a  result  of  hours  o' 
effort  to  devise  sime  formula  The  prol 
visions  of  the  foimula  do  not  affect  new 
construction  But  when  appln^  tore- 
pairs  and  conversions,  it  ha^-  kept  alive 
all  of  the  Navy  yards  iind  most  of  the 
private  yards  iuid.  with  the  escape  clause 
allowing  great  leeway  to  the  Six-retan,- o! 
Defense,  thi-s  provision  has  proved  to  t)e 
satisfactory  and  woikable  for  the  past'' 
fiscal  yeais  I  mlL-ht  add  that  it  lias  not 
been  necessary  to  use  the  authority 
granted  in  the  e.scape  clause 

Now,  at  this  hour  of  the  evening  after 
the  committee  held  hearin«s  on  thii 
.specific  item  for  .some  2  or  3  days,  uher 
evei-yone  came  in — the  shipbuilders,  rep- 
resentatives of  the  Navy  yard  unions,  and 
evei-yone  else,  and  spoke  their  piece,  the 
Senator  from  New  York  now  comts  Lr 
here  at  the  11th  hour — although  it  u 
only  9  o'clix:k,  it  is  the  llth  hour  .so  far 
as  the  bill  is  concerned — and  undertakes 
to  brine  an  entirely  new  item  into  the 
bill 

Moreover.  Mr  President,  he  proposes 
to  repeal  the  express  language  of  the 
Vinson-Trammell  Act.  by  language  in 
the  appropriation  bill  m  derogation  of 
the  authority  and  the  power  of  the 
President  of  the  United  States 

The    Vinson-Traminell    Act    provides 

That  the  first  and  each  svicceei!!r.»j  .-ilt*r- 
nate  vessel  In  each  category  8h;i!l  be  con- 
structed or  manufactured  In  Guvernmem 
Navy  yards  •  •  •  except  such  materle;  or 
parts  thereof  customarily  manufactured  l: 
such  Oovernment  iilants-  Provided  further. 
That  If  It  Is  Inconsistent  with  the  public  In- 
terest In  any  year  to  have  a  ves-sel.  or  vpsmIi 
constructed  as  reqiUred  afcxne.  the  Presldec: 
m.'iy  have  such  vessel  or  ves-sels  built  In  t 
Ciovernment  or  private  yard  us  he  may  direct 

Now  the  Senator  from  New  York 
undertakes  to  repeal  that  provision  Li 
the  appropriation  bill  by  transferring 
the  power  from  th.e  President  of  the 
United  States  to  tlie  Secretary  of  De- 
fense 

This  is  clearly  legislation  on  an  ap- 
propriation bill 

I  make  the  point  of  order  tliat  it  l« 
legislation  on  an  appropriation  bill  and 
should  be  rulfd  out  of  order,  under  nx\t 
XVI  of  the  Senate 

The  PHP].SIDING  OFFICER.  A  point 
of  orde:-  lias  b»'en  made. 

Mr  KEATING  Mr.  President,  in  nr.y 
judgment  the  amendment  is  germane  to 
the  provLsions  of  section  539.  which  deals 
with  the  allocation  between  private  and 
public  yards,  of  repair,  alteration,  and 
conversion  work  This  amendment 
would  merely  add  a  provision  regardln* 
new  construction,  leaving  intact  all  lh( 
rest  of  section  539  Conversion  work  is 
currently  handled  by  the  Navy  from  the 
same  SCN  account  as  new  construction 

I  raise  the  (|uestion  of  germaneness. 
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Mr  RUSSELL.  The  word  "construct" 
do^s  not  appear.  "Constniction"  is  not 
dealt  with  at  all  in  any  place  in  section 

"xhe    PRESIDING    OFFICER.     Under 

Senate  precedents,  if  a  point  of  order  is 
made  agaiiu^t  a  pending  amendment  to  a 
ceneral  appioP'iation  bill,  on  the  ground 
that  it  IS  legislation,  and  such  point  oi 
order  has  been  made  by  the  Senator 
from  Georgia  IMr.  Russell!— and  if  a 
Question  of  germaneness  to  the  provi- 
sions of  tlie  bill  is  also  raised— which  has 
been  done  bv  the  distinguished  Senator^ 
from  New  York— the  question  of  ger- 
manene.ss  is  submitted  to  the  Senate,  for 
decision,  and  takes  precedence  over  the 
obint  of  order,  which  is  not  ruled  on,  and 
the  point  "^  '"dpr  falls  or  the  question 
is  settled  if  the  Senate  decides  that  the 
amendment  is  germane  tx)  the  provision 
of  the  bill  to  which  it  is  offered. 
The   question    of   germaneness   is  not 

debatable 

The  question  now  before  the  Senate  is 
whether  the  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  New  York  is  germane. 

Mr  KEA  IING  Mr.  President,  on  my 
question,  I  ^isk  for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  xeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Th.e  PRESIDING  OPFICEH.  Tlie  Sen- 
ate IS  to  vote  on  the  question  of  ger- 
maneness, raised  by  the  Senator  from 
New  York  '  Mr.  Keating  1.  The  yeas  and 
nays  have  been  ordered;  and  the  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

Mr  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Chair  restate  the  question? 

Th.e  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  New  York  IMr  Keating]  has 
raised  the  ix)int  that  the  amendment 
offered  by  hiin  is  germane.  Those  in 
favor  of  the  position  taken  by  the  Sena- 
tor from  New  Y'ork  i  Mr.  KeitingI  will 
vote  "ave";    those  opposed,   "nay." 

Mr  LAUSCHE.  Mr  President,  a  par- 
liamentan-  mquiiT. 

I  lie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
AUiX  from  Ohio  will  state  it. 

Mr  LAUSCHE.  A  "nay  "  vote  would 
be  111  opiKisition  to  the  proposal  made 
by  the  Senator  from  New  York,  would 
It  not  ' 

riir  PRi;siDlNG  OFFICER.  That  is 
acorrret  interpretation. 

V.v  KPATING  Mr  President,  a  par- 
.ia;:".t  iiturv  inciuirv 

Tlif  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  New  York  will  stat'^  it. 

Mr  K'-'ATING  Is  not  the  only  ques- 
tion now  before  the  Senate  whether  the 
amendment  I  have  offe^red  Is  germane? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Yes; 
whetlur  it  is  uermane 

Mr  RUSSELL  Mr.  President,  the 
question  is  not  debatable;  and  the  parlia- 
mentary inquiry  is  in  the  nature  of  de- 
bate    I  demand  the  regular  order. 

Mr  KEATING,  Mr  President,  I  pro- 
pounded a  parliamentary  inquiry. 

1  h.e  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  par- 
lianiintary  inquiry  was  in  order. 

The  regular  order  now  Is  called  for. 

Mr  KEATING  I  have  a  further  par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

Th.PRKSIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  New  York  will  state  It. 

Mr  KEA'ITNG  If  my  amendment  is 
held  to  be  germane,  will  not  a  vote  on 
tlie  merits  come  thereafter? 
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The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  That  is 
correct. 

The  question  before  the  Senate  is:  Is 
the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from  New- 
York  germane  to  the  provision  of  the 
bill  to  which  it  is  offered? 

On  this  question,  the  yeas  and  nays 
have  been  ordered;  and  the  clerk  will 
call  the  roll. 
The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 
Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  Maryland  I  Mr.  Brew- 
ster], the  Senator  from  Virginia  (Mr 
Byrd],  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania 
[Mr.  Clark],  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
[Mr.  Douglas],  the  Senator  from  Okla- 
homa [Mr.  Edmondson],  the  Senator 
from  Arkansas  [Mr.  Fctlbright],  the 
Senator  from  Arizona  [Mr.  Hayden],  the 
Senator  from  Alabama  IMr.  Hill],  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  IMr.  Long],  the 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  IMr.  Mc- 
GovERN],  the  Senator  from  "Virginia  [Mr. 
Robertson],  the  Senator  from  Florida 
[Mr.  Smathers],  the  Senator  from  Mis- 
souri (Mr.  Symington],  and  the  Senator 
from  Ohio  [Mr.  Young]  are  absent  on 
official  business. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
West  Virginia  [Mr.  ByrdI.  the  Senator 
from  Indiana  [  Mr.  Hartke  1 ,  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  West  Virginia  [Mr.  Randolph] 
are  necessarily  absent. 

I  also  amiounce  that  the  Senator  from 
New  Mexico  [  Mr.  Anderson  ] .  the  Senator 
from  California  [Mr.  EngleI.  and  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Ken- 
nedy] are  absent  because  of  illness. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico 
[Mr.  Anderson],  the  Senator  from 
Maryland  [Mr.  Brev,'ster1.  the  Senator 
from  West  Virginia  [Mr.  Byrd],  the  Sen- 
ator from  Illinois  IMr.  Douglas],  the 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  I  Mr.  Edmond- 
son], the  Senator  from  California  [Mr. 
Engle],  the  Senator  from  Arkansas  [Mr. 
F^ulbright],  the  Senator  from  Indiana 
[Mr.  Hartke].  the  Senator  from  Ari- 
zona [Mr.  Hayden],  the  Senator  from 
Alabama  [Mr.  HillI.  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  IMr.  Kennedy],  the  Sena- 
tor from  Louisiana  I  Mr.  Long  1 ,  the  Sen- 
ator from  South  Dakota  1  Mr.  McGov- 
ERNl,  the  Senator  from  West  Virginia 
[Mr.  Randolph],  the  Senator  from  Vir- 
ginia [Mr.  Robertson  1 ,  the  Senator  from 
Florida  (Mr.  Smathers  1,  the  Senator 
from  Missouri  I  Mr.  Symington  1 .  and  the 
Senator  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Youts'gI  would 
each  vote  "nay" 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  announce  that  the 
Senators  from  Iowa  [Mr.  Hickenlooper 
and  Mr.  Miller]  are  necessarily  absent. 
Also  the  Senator  from  Maryland  (Mr. 
Beall],  the  Senator  from  Colorado  [Mr. 
DoMiNiCKl,  the  Senator  from  Arizona 
[Mr.  GoLDWATERl.  the  Senator  from 
Nebraska  IMr.  HruskaI.  the  Senator 
from  Kansas  [  Mr.  Pearson  1  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Texas  [Mr.  Tower]  are  neces- 
sarily absent. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Maryland  (Mr.  Beall].  the  Senator  from 
Colorado  [Mr.  Dominick].  the  Senator 
from  Nebraska  IMr.  HruskaI,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Texas  [Mr.  Tov-er].  and  the 
Senator  from  Iowa  IMr.  Miller]  would 
each  vote  "nay." 


The  yeas  and  nays  resulted — yeas  14, 
nays  58,  as  follows: 

[No.  504  Leg.] 


Cooper 

Cotton 

Fong 

Inouye 

Javlts 


Aiken 

Allott 

Bartlett 

Bayh 

Bennett 

Bible 

Boggs 

Burdlck 

Cannon 

Carlson 

Case 

Church 

Curtis 

Dlrksen 

Dodd 

Eastland 

Ellender 

Ervln 

Gore 

Gruenlng 


YEAS — 14 

Johnston  Prouty 

Keating  Scott 

Mclntyre  Smith 

Morton  Thurmond 
MuEkle 

NAYS — 58 

Hart 

Holland 

Humphrey 

Jackson 

Jordan,  N.C. 

Jordan, Idaho 

Kuchel 

Lausche 

Long,  Mo. 

Magnuson 

Mansfield 

McCarthy 

McClellan 

McGee 

McNamara 

Mechem 

Metcalf 

Monroney 

Morse 

Moss 


Mundt 

Nelson 

Neuberger 

Pastore 

Pell 

Proxmlre 

Rlblcoff 

Russell 

Saltonstall 

Slmp)son 

Sparkman 

Stennls 

Talmadge 

Walters 

Williams,  N.J. 

WUUams.  Del 

Yarborough 

Young,  N.  Dak. 


NOT  VOTING— 28 


PTOibrlght 

Goldwater 

Hartke 


Miller 

Pearson 

Randolph 


Anderson 
Beall 

Byrd,  Va.  Hayden  Robertson 

Byrfi.W.  Va.  Hickenlooper  Smathers 

Clark  HUl  Symington 

Dominick  Hrtiska  Tower 

Douglas  Kennedy  Young,  Ohio 

Eklmondson  Long,  La. 

Engle  McGovern 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Hart 
in  the  chair).  On  this  question,  the 
yeas  are  14;  the  nays  are  58;  and  the 
amendment  is  held  not  to  be  germane, 
and  therefore  is  not  in  order. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  I 
offer  an  amendment  which  I  send  to 
the  desk  and  ask  to  have  stated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  will  be  stated. 

The  Chief  Clerk.  On  page  43,  it  is 
proposed  to  strike  section  539,  as  follows: 

Sec.  539.  Of  the  funds  made  available  in 
this  Act  for  repair,  alteration,  and  conver- 
sion of  naval  vessels,  at  least  35  per  centum 
shall  be  available  for  such  repair,  alteration, 
and  conversion  in  privately  owned  ship- 
yards: Provided.  That  M  determined  by  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  to  be  Inconsistent  with 
the  public  Interest  based  on  urgency  of  re- 
quirement to  have  such  vessels  repaired, 
altered,  or  converted  as  required  above,  such 
work  may  be  done  in  Navy  or  private  ship- 
yards as  he  may  direct. 

And  renumber  succeeding  sections 
accordingly. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  that  the  clerk  be  instructed  to  read 
the  list  of  cosponsors  of  the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
list  of  cosponsors  of  the  amendment  will 
be  read. 

The  Chief  Clerk.  The  cosponsors 
of  the  amendment  are  Senators  Inouye, 
Keating,  Javits.  McIntyre,  Fong,  Mus- 
KiE.  and  Scott. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  I 
have  studied  very  carefully  the  question 
of  allocating  a  specific  level  of  U.S. 
Navy's  repair,  alteration,  and  conversion 
work  for  private  shipyards.  I  have  found 
much  reason  for  concern  about  the  35- 
65  doctrine  which  has  been  written  into 
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the  defense  appropriation  bill  by  the 
House  of  Representatives  for  the  past  2 
years  and  which  is  contained  in  H  R 
10939,  the  fiscal  year  1965  appropriation 
bill.  This  provision  is  contained  m  sec- 
tion 539of  HR.  10939 

As  approved  by  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, the  .section  provided  as  fol- 
lows : 

Sec.  539  Of  the  funds  made  .i.  .iiliih'.p  In 
this  act  for  repair,  alteration,  and  conversion 
of  naval  vessel*,  not  more  than  J4 11,820.000 
shall  be  available  for  such  repair,  alteration. 
and  conversion  In  Navy  shipyards,  and  not 
m  re  than  $221,750,000  shall  be  available  for 
such  repair,  alteration,  and  conversion  in 
privately  owned  shipyards. 

However,  the  Senate  Appropriations 
Committee  amended  the  section  to  read 
as  follows: 

Sec  539.  Of  the  funds  made  available  In 
this  act  for  repair,  alteration,  and  conver- 
s:  in  of  naval  vessels,  at  least  35  per  centum 
shall  be  available  for  such  repair,  alteration. 
and  conversion  In  privately  owned  shipyards 
Pror  ided.  That  If  determined  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  U)  be  Inconsistent  with  the 
public  Interest  based  on  urgency  of  require- 
ment to  have  such  vessels  repaired,  altered 
or  -onverted  as  required  above,  such  worlc 
m.iv  be  done  In  Navv  i>r  private  shipyards  as 
he  may  direct 

I  am  convinced  from  my  study  of  this 
problem  that  the  investment  which  our 
Government  has  put  m  its  naval  ship- 
yards is  most  valuable  from  the  stand- 
point of  our  national  security  program 
As  one  who  favors  promoting  our  free 
enterprise  system.  I  can  recognize  the 
importance  of  making  certain  that  pri- 
vate shipyards  are  given  suflicient  op- 
portunity to  participate  in  our  ship- 
building and  repair  programs.  How- 
ever, where  our  national  security  Is  in- 
volved, as  it  is  in  our  shipbuilding  and 
repair  programs,  it  is  vital  that  we  main- 
tain our  Navy  shipyards  and  the  skills 
developed  in  these  shipyards  so  that  our 
country  may  be  fully  prepared  to  meet 
any  emergencies  or  protracted  conflicts 

I  have  talked  with  naval  personnel  who 
have  no  personal  interest  in  maintaining 
our  Navy  shipyards,  and  these  discus- 
sions have  served  to  further  reinforce  mv 
conviction  that  Navy  shipyards  must  be 
maintained  for  use  in  time  of  peace  and 
especially  so  that  we  are  fully  prepared 
for  war. 

Since  the  35-65  doctrine  has  been  put 
into  effect,  work  and  employment  at 
Navy  shipyards  have  dropped  substan- 
tially. Figures  furnished  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Navy  show  that  Navy  ship- 
yards accounted  for  67  percent  of  the 
gross  construction  work  on  Navy  vessels 
In  1953  as  against  33  percent  for  private 
yards.  This  percentage  has  continued 
to  dwindle  until  the  estimate  for  1965 
is  figured  at  31  percent  for  NavT  ship- 
yards and  69  percent  for  private  ship- 
yards. 

While  the  private  yards  are  assured 
of  at  least  35  percent  of  the  repair  work 
under  section  539,  there  is  no  equivaleru 
assurance  that  the  Navy  vards  will  have 
even  35  percent  of  the  new  construction 
work.  Secretary  of  the  Navy  Nitze  has 
verified  in  a  letter  to  Congre.ssman  Lig- 
gett that  new  construction  work  allo- 
cated to  private  shipyards  is  approxi- 
mately 80  percent      In   this  letter.  Mr 


Nitze  made  this  further  point  on  the 
outlook  for  a  continued  decline  in  Navy 
shipyard  work  on  new  construction: 

with  regard  to  new  ship  con.itructlon. 
fiscal  1965  budget  estimates  are  higher  than 
those  '':'.  fiscal  1964  I?  It  is  decided  to  place 
the  same  percentage  of  new  construction  In 
private  yards  in  fiscal  1965  as  In  fiscal  1964. 
'hese  yards  will  receive  a  considerably  larger 
\olume  (3f  such  work  during  the  next  fiscal 
year  The  net  result  Is  that  the  volume  of 
all  types  of  naval  ship  work  In  the  private 
yards  will  remain  substantially  constant, 
while  the  overall  naval  shipyard  workload 
will  decline  appreciably 

Additional  figures  from  the  Bureau  of 
Ships  show  that  employment  at  the  Nav>' 
yards  has  continued  to  decline  with  the 
decrea,se  in  work  at  the  Navy  yards  In 
1953.  there  were  129.725  employei's  at 
Navy  yards  as  compared  to  the  estimate 
for  1965  of  76.500  In  1962.  when  the 
35  65  doctrine  was  written  into  law  in 
an  appropriation  bill,  employment  at 
Navy  yards  had  leveled  off  at  98.589 

I  would  favor  insuring  that  private 
shipyards  have  an  opportunity  to  per- 
form at  least  half  of  the  construction 
werk  required  on  Navy  ves^se's  It  would 
seem,  however,  that  we  may  be  jfMapardiz- 
ing  our  national  security  program  to 
restrict  Navy  yards,  on  which  we  must 
place  primary  reliance  in  time  of  na- 
tional emergency,  to  31  percent  or  less 
of  the  shipyard  work 

The  question  of  alkxration  of  shipyard 
work  between  Navy  and  private  yards  is 
important  to  both  our  national  security 
pro'-,'ram  and  our  free  enterprise  system. 
My  study  of  this  program  convinces  me 
that  both  of  these  important  interests 
can  be  balanced  and  the  workload  more 
equitably  apportioned  by  not  unduly 
hamstringing  Navy  shipyards  with  the 
restrictive  provisions  in  section  539  The 
Senate  should  delete  section  539  by 
adopting  this  amendment. 

If  the  Senate  should  delete  s^-ction  539. 
tne  decision  would  be  left  ih  the  Navy 
and  the  Defense  Department  to  deter- 
mine what  contracts  should  be  given  to 
Navy  shipyards  and  what  contracts 
should  be  given  to  private  shipyards.  I 
believe  that  is  the  .sound  way  *o  do  it. 
That  is  the  way  in  which  it  was  done 
for  many  years.  Only  in  the  past  few 
years  hits  the  pnxredure  been  changed. 
In  my  judgment,  it  would  be  a  mistake  to 
continue  section  539.  and  I  have  moved 
through  the  amendment  to  delete  that 
section 

Mr  MrlNTYHE  Mr.  President,  the 
65-35  provision  stands  as  a  memorial  to 
the  efforts  of  private  lobbyists  to  cut 
away  at  our  taxpayer-owned  shipyards 
which  are  the  mainstay  of  our  national 
defense.  This  provision  acts  as  a  bind- 
ing restraint  uin^n  the  judgment  of  the 
Department  of  Defense  in  its  allocation 
of  contracts 

Mr  President,  the  hour  is  now  late, 
and  my  colleagues  are  growing  restless. 
But  the  hour  is  even  later  for  the  naval 
shipyards:  and  their  worry  is  not  merely 
about  being  late  for  dinner,  but  is  about 
losing  their  very  existence.  The  time  has 
long  since  arrived  for  congressional  ac- 
tion to  protect  the  yards  The  amend- 
ment proposed  by  the  Senator  from 
South  Carolina  is  the  sort  of  action 
which  is  needed. 


I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  a  statement  which 
I  delivered  earlier  this  year  before  the 
I>'partment  of  Defen.se  Subcumniuiee  of 
the  Committee  on  Appropriation.s. 

There  being   no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 
Sr.MKMENT    BY    .SEN.^roR     McIntvre    Btroir 

Department    or    Defense    Appr(jpri.^ti(i.vs 

Subcommittee 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  thank  you  and  your  com- 
mittee for  giving'  me  this  opportunity  to 
make  a  brief  comment  on  the  65  35  provi- 
sion lor  the  allotment  of  naval  repair  and 
conversion  work 

As  the  committee  Is  aware,  the  past  two 
defense  appropriations  have  Included  the 
65  35  provision  From  the  beginning.  I  have 
been  opposed  U)  this  provision — I  am  con- 
\  inced  that  it  is  acting  as  a  noose  around  the 
neck  of  the  public  shipyards 

Navy  Comdr  John  U  Alden.  with  whose 
report  you  may  be  familiar,  believes  the 
N.iv^-  yards  are  being  forced  to  operate  at  an 
uneconomlcally  low  level  of  workload  and 
have  entered  into  a  spiral  of  increasing 
cofet*  and  diminishing  returns"  He  adcl.s 
the  shipyards  should  not  be  penali?ed  be- 
cause they  are  bound  by  laws  and  pfiUcies 
which  Congress  and  the  administration  have 
esUthlished  for  the  general  good  of  the  Na- 
tion "  1 1  request  that  Commander  .Mder,  s 
full  report  be  printed  In  the  hearing  record  i 

But  the  naval  shipyards  are  being  pen- 
alized in  a  number  of  ways  The  yards  are 
urged  to  cut  costs,  on  the  one  hand,  and  on 
the  other,  are  put  Into  a  cage  where  coet 
cutting  IS  made  very  difflcult  Then  the 
public  yards  are  charged  with  not  being  able 
to  compete  This  Is  like  tying  a  mans  feet 
together  and  urging  him  to  Join  a  race,  then 
criticizing  him  because  he  has  a  hard  linie 
running  The  65  35  provision  is  part  of  the 
rope  that  has  been  used  to  tie  the  knot 

Until  World  War  II.  nearly  all  naval  repair 
work  was  performed  at  naval  shipyards. 
Since  then,  however,  the  private  shipbuild- 
ing Industry  has  managed  to  win  an  ever- 
Increasing  share  of  this  work,  not  through 
competition  but  through  anticompetitive 
Oovernment  regulations  allotting  work  to 
them. 

A  favorite  argument  of  the  private  ship- 
yards has  been  that  they  can  do  a  Job  more 
cheaply.  The  Andersen  report  has  been  used 
as  a  kind  of  bible  by  these  people  to  bact 
up  their  argument  I  do  not  agree  with 
many  of  the  Interpretations  that  have  bwr. 
placed  on  this  report's  conclusionr..  and  I 
don't  feel  anyone  would  be  Justified  in  using 
the  study  t<>  argue  that  more  repair  and  con- 
version work  should  be  sent  to  private  yards 
The  report  found  a  mere  1  2-percent  differ- 
ential—In  favi:>r  of  private  yards  -  In  the  ares 
of  conversions  and  determined  that  repair 
c<»ta  were  not  comparable  on  a  shlp-by-shlp 
basis  It  made  a  comparison  on  repairs  any- 
how and  found  only  a  3  4-percent  differential 

The  private  shipbuilding  lndu.<try  s  cam- 
paign for  more  N.ivy  work  continues  Re- 
cently, the  president  i>f  the  .shipbuilders 
Council  of  America  wTote  Secretary  of  De- 
fense McNamara  explaining  why  he  felt  stil! 
more  work  should  be  sent  to  the  private 
yards  For  one  thing,  Shipbuilders'  Presi- 
dent Hixjd  Siild.  "the  more  work  the  indu.stry 
got.  the  cheaper  the  i>er  unit  cix^t  would  be  " 

Well,  that  .same  rea-sonlng  applies  to  the 
public  yaj-ds  The  P..rtJimouth-Kittery  Ship- 
yard. In  my  State,  could  produce  or  over- 
haul or  repair  submarines  more  cheaply  If 
there  was  enough  work  to  keep  the  N'ard 
.>peratlng  at  full  capacity  But  that  Is  far 
from  the  case.  It  wius  announced  recently 
th.it  445  employees  will  be  laid  off  this  sum- 
mer at  PortsmiJuth  thl.'^  isn  t  the  first  work 
i.irce  reduction,  and  there  will  be  no  new 
apprentice  clasa  In  the  yard's  production  de- 
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oartment   this   year.     Every   public   yard 

Offering  fn«m  a  manpower  cutback. 
In  -^P'te  of  the  depressing  workload  situa- 

,  iVint  to  point  out  that  the  Portsmouth 
Lrd  is  making  every  single  possible  eflort  to 
.ut  cosus  and  to  compete.  The  cost  of  the 
Polaris  submarine  Nathanael  Greene  will  run 

bout  19  5  percent  less  than  her  sister  sub- 
mar'ne'the  ^o^i'i  Adams,  which  precedes 
her  'ind  some  340  management  Improvement 
pr,  je'cts   have    been    undertaken    during   the 

^t'wi'l  -^av  again  that  the  rigid  quota-sys- 
'em  iniiHKsed  on  repair  and  conversion  work 
bv  'he  6a  35  provision  coupled  with  other 
regulations  and  work  assignment  practices 
makes  for  a  rocky  n.ad  for  cost  cutting  and 
conUHMltlon 

Commander  Alden  makes  another  Impor- 
tant statement  in  his  report:  "In  all  the  pub- 
lic discussion  concerning  the  Issue  (public 
versus  private  vards).  cost  has  stood  forth  as 
,He  sole  criterion  for  judgment.  The  de- 
fendant already  condemned  In  the  eyea  of 
public    opinion,    stands     In     the    prisoner's 

We  talk  about  costs,  but  we  forget  about 
security  and  the  traditional  spot  our  Navy 
vards  liave  occupied  In  this  Nation's  history, 
i  am  not  being  sentimental  here,  and  I  am 
not  Uxiklng  longingly  to  the  past.  I  am 
questioning;  the  wisdom  of  what  appears  to 
be  il  redetinUlon  of  policy  With  regard  to  the 
>favy  yards  These  yards  are  tooled  for  cri- 
sis preparedness  has  always  been  a  major 
part  of  their  mission  They  are  ready  to  do 
a' v  work  asslirned  to  them,  and  they  are 
reiidv  to  do  It  quickly  and  efficiently.  The 
nils.sion  of  the  private  yards  Is  profit,  not 
security  This  difference  In  purpose  ac- 
counts Indirectly  for  some  of  the  cost  differ- 
entials that  do  certainly  exist— from  wage 
structure,  hiring  and  firing  practice,  quality 
requirements  It  also  accounts  for  the  im- 
portant capabilities  that  the  Navy  yards  do 
have  for  times  of  emergency.  I  question 
whether  n  is  good  qtiallty  to  strangle  the 
Navy  yards  and  favor  the  private  yards,  and, 
in  so  d.-iuK'.  forsake  quality  In  preparedness. 
Is  the  outl.K)k  for  peace  that  good? 

If  cost  were  the  sole  criterion,  wouldn't  we 
do  better  t.i  larm  out  all  the  naval  work  to 
countries  like  Japan  and  Sweden  where  per 
unit  expenses  for  shipbuilding  are  far  lower 
than  in  either  our  own  public  or  private 
vards'' 

But  cost  Is  not  the  sole  measure,  and  if  we 
were  W  suffer  a  new  n.itional  emergency, 
that  wotild  soon  be  admitted 

I  do  not  mean  to  imply  in  this  discussion 
of  f.ictors  other  than  cost  that  our  Navy 
yards  cannot  comjx'te  In.stead.  I  am  argu- 
ing that  the  yards  should  be  allowed  to  com- 
pete, that  they  should  not  be  strangled  by 
Government  regulations,  such  as  the  65-35 
provision,  because  they  do  have  a  value  that 
is  unique  and  important  to  our  security. 
.^s  It  i.s  the  trial  Is  being  held  while  the 
evidence  is  being  distorted  or  Ignored,  and 
the  sentence  has  been  Imposed  before  a  ver- 
dict h.is  been  reached. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
the  mdukence  of  Senators  for  only  a  few 
minutes  The  Senate  Committee  on  Ap- 
propriations, for  the  past  3  years,  has 
worked  very  diligently  to  devise  a  for- 
mula such  iis  that  in  the  pending  bill. 
Tlie  rea.son  was  that.^the  evidence  was 
abundaiu  that  the  taxpayers  would  be 
saved  millions  of  dollars  by  permitting 
privately  owned  shipyards  to  perform 
some  of  this  repair  and  renovation  work. 

I  am  really  surprised  that  my  good 
friend  from  South  Carolina  would  pro- 
pose an  amendment  such  as  this.  He  is 
a  conservative  and  a  private  enterprise 
advocate.  'What  we  are  trying  to  do  un- 
der terms  of  the  pending  bill  is  to  permit 
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private  enterprise  to  have  a  small  por- 
tion of  this  work.  The  Navy  Department 
spent  $120,000  to  obtain  this  Andersen 
report.  It  showed  clearly  that  work  done 
In  privately  owned  yards  was  done  at  a 
lower  cost  to  the  Government.  Later 
on,  the  private  shipyards  employed  a  very 
able  certified  public  accountant  firm, 
Ernst  &  Ernst,  who  checked  on  the  An- 
dersen report.  They  spent  quit€  a  sum 
of  money  in  having  the  investigation 
made  and  it  was  found  that  the  Ander- 
sen figures  were  correct. 

Let  me  point  out  to  Senators  that 
studies  have  shown  that  during  the 
period  fiscal  years  1953  through  1962, 
the  naval  shipyards  received  $6.1  billion 
in  naval  shipwork.  During  the  same 
period  the  private  yards  received  $5.9 
billion.  Because  of  the  lower  costs  which 
prevailed  in  the  private  yards,  the  tax- 
payers saved  $1.38  billion.  This  is  the 
difference  between  the  actual  prices  paid 
to  the  private  yards  and  the  costs  for 
the  same  work  in  the  naval  shipyards. 

The  Navy,  on  cost  study,  revealed  the 
following  differences  in  ship  construc- 
tion costs  between  private  and  naval 
shipyards. 

NUCLEAR  ATTACK  SUBMARINE 

The  cost  if  built  in  naval  shipyard  is 
$31.9  million.  If  built  in  a  private  yard 
the  cost  is  $27  million.  The  cost  saving. 
therefore,  is  $4.9  million. 

POLARIS  MISSILE  FIRING  SUBMARINE 

The  cost  if  built  in  Navy  yard  is  $60 
million;  if  built  in  private  yard  the  cost 
is  $47.9  million,  or  a  saving  of  $12.1  mil- 
lion. 

ATTACK   AIRCRAFT   CARRIER 

If  built  in  a  naval  shipyard  the  cost 
is  $180.7  million;  if  built  in  private  yard 
the  cost  is  $124  million,  or  a  cost  sav- 
ing of  $56.7  million. 

The  private  yards  at  present  are  op- 
erating at  42  percent  of  capacity,  'fthere- 
as  the  Government-owTied  naval  ship- 
yards are  currently  operating  at  82  per- 
cent of  capacity,  despite  the  fact  that 
they  cost  the  taxpayers  more  money. 

The  assets  of  the  Government-owned 
naval  shipyards  have  been  oflScially 
placed  at  $3  billion.  A  recent  survey 
of  the  50  largest  companies  in  the  United 
States,  which  was  made  by  Fortune 
magazine,  revealed  that  only  four  of 
the  Nation's  biggest  defense  manufac- 
turing corporations  have  assets  exceed- 
ing the  $3  billion  level.  Thus,  the  naval 
shipyard  complex  in  terms  of  assets 
towers  over  such  large  and  exceptional 
enterprises  as  General  Electric  Corp., 
RCA,  IBM,  Westinghouse,  and  Boeing. 

The  Navy  itself  admits  that  private 
shipyards  can  do  work  at  vastly  cheaper 
prices  than  can  naval  shipyards. 

This  is  attested  by  the  fact  that  69 
percent  of  all  new  ship  construction  is 
performed  in  private  shipyards. 

According  to  a  financial  study  by  Ernst 
&  Ernst,  certified  public  accountants, 
private  shipyards  cannot  only  build,  but 
can  also  modernize  and  repair  naval  ves- 
sels for  approximately  25  percent  less 
than  comparable  work  in  naval  ship- 
yards; it  should  also  be  pointed  out  that 
private  yards  contribute  to  the  local 
economy.  They  pay  substantial  State 
and  local  taxes  and  52  percent  of  their 


profits  are  returned  to  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. Naval  shipyards,  on  the  other 
hand,  pay  no  taxes  at  all. 

It  might  also  be  pointed  out  that  fully 
100  percent  of  all  military  aircraft  man- 
ufacturing is  done  by  private  companies; 
the  Army  also  contracts  out  71  percent 
of  its  aircraft  depot  maintenance  and 
the  Air  Force  56  percent  for  this  same 
purpose. 

All  of  us  know  that  we  have  spent  mil- 
lions and  millions  of  dollars,  and  are 
spending  it  now,  to  maintain  privately 
owned  shipyards.  Subsidies  are  paid. 
Unless  the  shipyards  are  permitted  to  do 
this  work,  as  in  the  past,  we  may  be  with- 
out them,  or  may  have  to  pay  them  more 
subsidies  to  keep  them  in  business.  I  am 
satisfied,  and  the  record  shows  conclu- 
sively, that  the  taxpayers  have  been  sav- 
ing much  money  by  permitting  private- 
ly owned  shipyards  to  build  and  repair 
ships. 

I  express  the  hope  that  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  South  Caro- 
lina will  be  defeated. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Mr.  President,  I 
merely  wish  to  add  one  word  and  say 
again  that  the  language  in  this  bill  has 
been  subjected  to  hours  of  study.  It  has 
represented,  on  three  different  occasions, 
a  compromise  between  the  Senate  and 
the  House. 

I  will  say  further  to  my  friends  and 
colleagues,  who  represent  Navy  yards, 
that  I  am  not  sure  they  are  doing  the 
yards  any  service  by  the  fact  that  they 
are  trying  to  take  away  this  share  of 
business  from  private  yards,  because  it 
is  unmistakably  clear  that  private  yards 
do  the  work  for  a  lower  cost  than  Navy 
yards.  Even  the  figures  of  the  Navy 
demonstrate  that  fact. 

We  hear  Senators  say  they  are  inter- 
ested in  private  enterprise.  Now  they 
say,  "We  have  just  got  to  maintain  these 
Na\T  yards,  because  of  their  reservoir  of 
skills."  What  about  the  private  ship- 
yards? Some  20  or  30  of  them  have 
closed  since  World  War  II,  'whereas  all 
the  Navy  yards  are  still  in  operation,  and 
those  still  in  business  are  operating  at 
only  42  percent  of  capacity,  although 
they  do  the  work  at  a  lower  cost.  This 
language  provides  a  fair  distribution.  It 
gives  the  Secretary  of  Defense  authority 
to  place  such  work  in  either  the  private 
or  Navy  yard,  if  he  deems  it  in  the  na- 
tional interest  to  do  so.  In  the  last  2 
years,  the  percentage  in  the  allocation 
of  the  work  involved  in  the  amendment 
has  not  varied  by  1  percent.  The  Navy 
yards  should  be  very  pleased  that  they 
have  been  able  to  maintain  themselves 
when  so  many  private  yards  have  gone 
out  of  business. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  RUSSELL.     I  yield. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  This  is  a  mat- 
ter, as  the  Senator  has  said,  that  we  have 
discussed  for  years.  It  is  a  matter  which 
has  been  worked  out  in  compromise  with 
the  House.  While  some  of  us  believe 
that  this  is  language  which  should  not 
be  in  here,  it  is  the  best  we  can  do,  and 
it  is  fair. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  I  think  it  is  fair. 
Neither  the  private  yards  nor  the  Navy 
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yards  have  been  satisfied  with  it.  so  it 
must  be  reasonably  fair 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL  Admiral  Brock- 
ett.  of  the  Bureau  of  Ships,  said  in  his 
testimony  to  us. 

We  have  had  to  niee'  these  sir  because 
of  the  law  We  have  come  about  35  4  with 
that  0.4  percent  the  safe'v  factor,  so  that 
the  administrator  >.'  k  which  Is  myself, 
won't  go  to  Jail. 

Mr.  RUSSELL  It  has  not  varied  1 
percent  between  65  and  35  since  thi.s  pro- 
vision was  put  In  the  act 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr  Prp.suier.t.  I  ruse 
only  to  reply  Ui  the  statement  of  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  Mr  F:LLE\nER  ' 
During  the  debate,  and  mention  of  the 
Andersen  and  the  Ernst  reports,  we  have 
pointed  out  the  equities,  the  defense 
needs,  the  standbv  qualitie.-  and  the  r-'.s- 
ervoir  of  skills  I  could  not  allow  the 
Record  to  stand  baldly  on  the  fact  that 
private  yards  save  u.>  a  lot  of  monev  and 
the  Navy  yards  cost  more  without  show- 
in?  that  they  are  stroim  consideration-< 
in  behalf  of  the  Navy  yards  as  well  I 
ho\x'  anyone  reariin'/  the  debate  w  ;11  read 
the  Statements  of  the  Senator  from  Ha- 
waii fMr.  Ivot^YEl.  my  colleague  from 
N^'w  York  fMr  Kevtint,  1  and  the  other 
arioiments  and  exhibits  introduced  to 
demonstrate  tha'  naval  shipyards  can 
more  or  le5i,s  carry  their  own  weieht  on 
questions  of  return  to  the  taxpayers 

The  PRESmrNO  OPFirPR  The 
question  Is  on  thf  ami-'ndmeiu  of  the 
Senator  from  South  Carolina 

Mr  THURMOND  Mr  President  I 
HHt  waaj  to  remind  the  Senate  that  the 
f!i:ures  fiimished  bv  the  Navy  E>eparT- 
m<^>nt  show  that  in  1953  Navy  shipyards 
accounted  for  67  percent  of  the  crross 
Construction  work  on  Navy  vessels  as 
a-.'ainst  23  percent  for  private  vards 

This  percentage  has  dwindled,  until 
thp  estimate  for  I9(^r<  is  flirured  at  31 
percent  for  Navy  shipyards  and  69  per- 
cent for  private  shipvards  In  other 
words,  the  total  percentapes  have  just 
about  reversed. 

What  the  amendment  does  is  to  strike 
out  section  539.  It  would  leave  it  to  the 
Defense  Department  to  award  the  con- 
tracts in  its  best  ludu'ment  :n  the  best 
interest  of  the  country  It  might  eive 
the  work  to  Navy  shipyards  or  it  mii:ht 
give  It  to  private  shipvards  After  all, 
what  else  could  we  ask  that  it  do  than 
to  do  what  is  best  for  our  Nation? 

Mr.  RUSSELL  Mr  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  THURMOND      I  yield 
Mr.  RUSSELL      The  Senator's  figures 
relate  to  construction,   whereas   section 
539  refers  to  repair,  alteration   and  con- 
version. 

Mr.  THURMOND      Section  539  refers 
to     repair,    alteration    and    conversion 
That   is  correct      The    figures    wtuch    I 
have  given  refer  to  gross  construction 
which   includes    repair     alteration,    and 
conversion. 

Mr.  PONG.     Mr   President,  only  a  few- 
years  ago  the  amount  of  work  allocated 
tfl^rivate  shipyards  was  about  the  same 
as    that    allocs^ted    to    Naw    shipyards 
With  the  advent  of  the  35  65  formula, 


we  find  that  the  am<junt  given  to  the 
Navy  shipyards  has  been  whittled  down 
quite  a  bit 

The  estimate  for  19€,^)  ls  that  2'2 
times  more  will  be  given  to  private  ship- 
yards than  to  Navy  shipyards  In  other 
words,  the  NavT  shipyards  will  receive 
approximately  S700  million,  wherea.s  the 
private  shipyards  will  receive  $1  7  billion 

With  the  language  that  is  now  In  the 
bill,  at  least  35  percent  would  be  made 
available  for  repair,  alteration  and  coii- 
version  in  privately  owned  shipyards 
This  gives  discretion  to  the  Secretary 
of  Defense  to  give  any  amount  whatever 
of  this  repair,  conversion  and  alteration 
work  to  private  yards 

At  the  present  time,  with  the  figure 
of  35  percent,  private  yards  receive  2';; 
t:mes  the  amount  that  is  being  received 
by  Navy  yards 

Therefore  the  amendment  ofTered  by 
the  Senator  from  South  Carolina  .should 
be  adopted 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
question  ls  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina    'putting   the   question'. 

The  amendment  was  rejected 

Mr  THURMOND  Mr  President.  I 
send  another  amendment  to  the  desk 
and  ask  that  it  be  stated 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  Chief  Clerk.  On  page  43.  line  4, 
It  IS  proposed  to  strike  "at  least",  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  "not  more  than". 

Mr.  THURMOND  Mr.  Pre.sident. 
the  wording  of  .section  539,  as  amended 
by  tiie  Committee  on  Appropriations, 
makfs  35  percent  the  minimum  of  re- 
pair, alteration,  and  conversion  which 
must  be  performed  in  privat*-ly  owned 
yards  The  amtndinent  which  I  have 
offered  would  replace  the  words  "at 
least"  with  the  words  "not  more  than." 
thereby  making  35  percent  the  ma.xi- 
mum,  rather  than  the  minimum  of  such 
work  to  be  performed  in  private  ship- 
yards. 

I  would  have  preferred  U)  have  the 
entire  .section  deleted  from  the  bill  so 
that  the  privately  owned  shipyards  and 
naval  shipyards  could  compete  openly  for 
the  work  which  must  be  done,  in  a  free 
market  situation.  Howcvrr,  that  amend- 
mrnt  has  been  rejecU'd  by  the  Senate. 

It  IS  my  belief  that  the  pending 
amendment  represents  a  meaningful  ef- 
t'lit  toward  providirii'  for  the  future  well- 
being  and  continued  existence  of  our 
naval  shipyards. 

I  feel  that  the  Senate  may  wish  to  con- 
sider thi.-,  matter  very  carefully  I  call 
attention  to  the  wording  of  section  539 
It  states  that  of  the  funds  made  avail- 
able in  the  act  for  repair,  alteration,  and 
conversion  of  naval  ve.ssels.  at  least  35 
percent  shall  be  made  available  for  such 
repair,  alteration,  and  conversion  m 
privately  owned  shipyard-^ 

Under  that  wording,  at  least  35  per- 
ciT.t  must  be  made  available  to  private 
yards.  It  might  well  be  that  50  percent 
might  go  to  privatt^  .shipyards  Seventy- 
five  percent  could  go  to  private  ship- 
yards Even  90  or  100  percent  could  go 
to  private  shipyards. 


I  do  not  believe  that  is  what  thj 
Senate  intends  to  do.  Tliis  propo8«i 
leaves  it  wide  open  It  seems  to  oe 
that  If  It  IS  the  int^'iit  to  give  prlvateh 
owntxl  shipyards  35  ^XTcent  the  Ian- 
guage  should  be  changed  to  not  tnore 
than  " 

Mr  FONG  Mr  President,  I  a^ 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  join  the 
.s.'nator  from  South  Carolina  as  a  co- 
.si)onsor  of  his  amendment. 

■nie  PRF-SIDINCl  OFFICER  Without 
obiectlon     it    is   .so   ordered 

Mr.  FONG  I  supi-)ort  the  amend- 
ment 

The  PRF-SIDING  0FFICF:R  Ty.e 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina     Mr    Thi'rmondI 

The  amendment   was   rejected. 

Mr.  RUSSFI.I.  Mr.  President,  I  .send 
to  the  desk  the  amendment  to  which  I 
referred  earlier.  It  is  in  the  nature  of  a 
technical  amendment  I  a.^k  that  it  be 
read 

The  PRKSIDIN(J  OFFICFJi  The 
amendment  will  be  stated 

The  Chief  Clerk  read  the  amendment 
as  follows: 

Oil  page  21.  line  24,  after  "expended"  in- 
sert a  colon  and  "Provided.  That  of  the 
funds  appropriated  in  thl.s  paragraph 
$.'i2  000.000  shall  be  available  unly  for  de- 
velopment of  advanced  manned  strate^c 
aircraft  " 

T]^e  PRKSlDLNfT  OFFICKP.  The 
question  is  on  ;tgreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  Senator  from 
Gfxirgia 

The  amendment   vvtis  agreed  to 

Mr  MONRONEY.  Mr.  Prtsident,  I 
shall  take  but  1  minute  of  the  Senate's 
time  I  commend  the  committee  on  in- 
cluding again  this  year  the  language  In 
.section  530  with  respect  to  funds  to  be 
used  for  procurement  by  the  Military 
.Air  Transport  Service  of  coninitrcia; 
trai;s[X)rtatiori  from  carriers  participat- 
ing m  the  Civil  Reserve  Fleet.  'I  his  sec- 
tion directs  the  Secretary  to  utilize 
"carriers  which  qualify  as  small  busi- 
nesses to  the  fullest  extent  found  prac- 
ticable 

The  committee  has  not<'(i  with  ap- 
proval the  reaffirmation  bv  the  Depart- 
mi'iit  of  Defense  of  the  presidentially 
approved  course  of  action  regarding 
MATS  procurement  policy  which  were 
implemented  by  the  .Air  Force  m  1960 

The  Senate,  however,  should  be  aware 
of  certain  factors  afft^cting  this  Civil  De- 
ff'n.M'  Fleet  The  recent  reduction  in 
MAT^  rates  approved  by  the  CAB.  the 
addition  of  many  new  jet -powered  alr- 
eraft  to  the  CRAF  program,  and  the 
awarding  of  contracts  to  airlines  which 
previously  did  not  participate  in  the 
M.'\TS  program,  have  caused  a  substan- 
tial reduction  in  the  aircraft  allocation. 

This  reduction  m  aircraft  allocation 
affects  mo-stly  the  smaller  air  carriers 
vvh.o  are  classified  as  all-cargo  and  sup- 
plemental air  carriers.  They  face  » 
financial  crisis  and  perhaps  bankruptcy 
because  of  the  lack  of  business  to  supply 
thf  jet  fleet  which  has  been  procured. 

I  remind  the  Senate  that  the  all-cargo 
carriers  have  been  available  in  times  of 
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emergency  and  crises  to  supply  the  needs 
of  the  military  to  fly  around  the  seven 
vas  The  small  carriers  have  no  com- 
mercial business  to  justify  the  purchase 
of  additional  jet-powered  aircraft.  The 
mature  combination  carriers  have  suf- 
ficient commercial  revenues  to  justify 
the  purchase  of  many  more  jet  aircraft. 
The  purcha.^^e  of  many  more  jet-powered 
aircraft  bv  the  combination  carriers  will 
result  In  further  cuts  in  the  per  aircraft 
allocation. 

I  believe  that  the  awards  to  the  small 
carriers,  who  purchased  modern  jet- 
pov^'ercd  aircraft  primarily  because  of  a 
Dt^partment  of  Defense  requirement  and 
.m  reliance  on  a  reasonable  amount  of 
"nnlitary  business,  should  not  be  reduced 
drastically  uiitil  such  time  as  their  air- 
craft are  amort  i/ed  I  feel  that  the 
share  of  the  annual  MATS  business  allo- 
cated to  th<'.--e  carriers  as  a  group  should 
be  incir.i.sed.  n  it  diminished,  and  should 
be  at  least  m  the  same  proportion  as  the 
awards  which  were  recently  announced 
for  fiscal  year  1965.  I  firmly  believe  that 
this  share  will  be  necessary  in  order  to 
maintain  the  stability  of  these  carriers 
and  the  stability  of  the  CRAF  program 
as  well,  and  in  order  for  the  Department 
to  fulfill  its  moral  obligation  to  them, 
because  they  believed  they  would  be  sup- 
plied the  business  to  make  this  purchase 
po.-^sible  and  profitable. 

I  hope  that  m  next  year's  allocation 
consideration  will  be  given  to  their  needs. 

Mr.  CANNON  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  ' 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  I  am  happy  to 
yield. 

Mr  CANNON  I  associate  myself 
with  the  remarks  of  the  distinguished 
Senator  fi-om^klahoma.  It  is  unfortu- 
nate that  the  DeiKirtment  of  Defense  has 
refused  an  allocation  to  the  supplemen- 
tal carriers  and  cargo  carriers  which 
have  made  every  effort,  based  upon  the 
representations  of  the  Department  of 
Defense,  to  try  to  keep  available  a  strong 
reserve  craft  fleet. 

I  hope  that  next  year,  in  the  alloca- 
tion of  business,  this  fact  will  be  kept  in 
mind  by  the  Department  of  Defense,  and 
that  It  will  try  to  assist  these  carriers  to 
stay  m  operation,  so  as  to  provide  the 
country  with  a  broad-based  reserve. 
which  we  may  need  In  time  of  military 
necessity. 

Mr  MONRONEY.  I  thank  the  Sena- 
tor from  Nevada  for  his  understanding  of 
the  problem  Unless  we  can  have  a  mo- 
bile fleet,  a  fleet  which  is  not  assigned 
to  regular  routes  and  not  franchised  to 
carry  the  growing  volume  of  traflBc,  in 
the  event  of  emergencies  we  shall  not 
have  the  additional  airlift  that  would 
bt'  u.stful  to  us  in  times  of  crises,  such  as 
the  crisis  that  exists  in  Vietnam  today. 
Such  a  fleet  can  be  readily  available  and 
will  cost  the  United  States  nothing  in 
the  form  of  investment. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore The  bill  is  open  to  further  amend- 
ment If  there  be  no  further  amend- 
ment to  be  proposed,  the  question  Is  on 
the  engrossment  of  the  amendments  and 
the  third  reading  of  the  bill. 
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The  amendments  were  ordered  to  be 
engrossed,  and  the  bill  to  be  read  a  third 
time. 

The  bill  was  read  the  third  time. 

.Several  Senators  asked  for  the  yeas 
and  nays  on  the  passage  of  the  bill. 

The  yeas   and   nays  were  ordered. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  bill  having  been  read  the 
third  time,  the  question  is,  Shall  it  pass? 
The  yeas  and  nays  have  been  ordered, 
and  the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  Chief  Clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  most  respectfully  that  the  well 
of  the  Senate  be  cleared. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. All  Senators  will  please  take  their 
seats.  The  attaches  and  attendants  will 
keep  out  of  the  well  of  the  Senate.  The 
regular  order  is  called  for. 

The  Chief  Clerk  resumed  and  con- 
cluded the  call  of  the  roll. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  Virginia  I  Mr.  ByrdI, 
the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  IMr. 
Clark],  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma 
[Mr.  Edmondson],  the  Senator  from  Ar- 
kansas IMr.  FuLBRiGHTl,  the  Senator 
from  Arizona  IMr.  Hayden  1,  the  Senator 
from  Alabama  IMr.  HillI,  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana  [Mr.  Long],  the  Senator 
from  Virginia  [Mr.  Robertson  1.  the  Sen- 
ator from  Florida  IMr.  SmathersI,  the 
Senator  from  Missouri  [  Mr.  Symington] , 
the  Senator  from  Georgia  [Mr.  Tal- 
madge],  and  the  Senator  from  Ohio  [Mr. 
Young]  are  absent  on  official  business. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
New  Mexico  [Mr.  Anderson!,  the  Sen- 
ator from  California  [Mr.  EngleI,  and 
the  Senator  from  Massachusetts  IMr. 
Kennedy]  are  absent  because  of  illness. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  New  Mex- 
ico [Mr.  Anderson!,  the  Senator  from 
Virginia  [Mr.  ByrdI.  the  Senator  from 
West  Virginia  [Mr.  ByrdI,  the  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Clark  1,  the 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  [Mr.  Edmond- 
son], the  Senator  from  California  [Mr. 
Engle],  the  Senator  from  Arkansas  IMr. 
Pulbright],  the  Senator  from  Arizona 
[Mr.  Hayden],  the  Senator  from  Ala- 
bama [Mr.  Hn.L],  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  [Mr.  Kennedy],  the  Sen- 
ator from  Louisiana  [Mr.  Long],  the 
Senator  from  West  Virginia  IMr.  Ran- 
dolph], the  Senator  from  Virginia  IMr. 
Robertson],  the  Senator  from  Florida 
[Mr.  Smathers],  the  Senator  from  Mis- 
souri [Mr.  Symington]  ,  the  Senator  from 
Georgia  [Mr.  Talmadge],  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Ohio  [Mr.  Young]  would  each 
vote  "yea." 

I  further  armounce  that  the  Senator 
from  West  Virginia  [Mr.  Byrd]  and  the 
Senator  from  West  Virginia  [Mr.  Ran- 
dolph] are  necessarily  absent. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  announce  that  the 
Senators  from  Iowa  [Mr.  Hickenlooper 
and  Mr.  Miller]  are  necessarily  absent. 

Also  the  Senator  from  Maryland  [Mr. 
Beall],  the  Senator  from  Colorado  [Mr. 
DoHnncK],  the  Senator  from  Arizona 
[Mr.  Goldwater],  the  Senator  from 
Kansas  [Mr.  Pearson],  and  the  Senator 


from  Texas  LMr.  Tower]  are  necessarily 
absent. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
from  Maryland  IMr.  Beall],  the  Sena- 
tor from  Colorado  [Mr.  Dominick],  the 
Senator  from  Arizona  [Mr.  Goldwater], 
the  Senator  from  Iowa  [Mr.  Miller], 
and  the  Senator  from  Texas  [Mr. 
Tower  I  would  each  vote  "yea." 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  76, 
nays  0,  as  follows: 

I  No.  505  Leg.  I 

YEAS— 76 

Aiken  Hartke 

Allott  Holland 

Bartlett  Hrusfca 

Bavh  Humphrey 

Bennett  Inouye 

Bible  Jackson 

Hoggs  Javits 

Brewster  Johnston 

Buidick  Jordan,  N.C. 

Cannon  Jordan.  Idaho 

Carlson  Keating 

Case  Kuchel 

Chiircli  Lausche 

Cooper  Long,  Mo 

Cotton  Magnuson 

Curtis  Mansfield 

DlJksen  McCarthy 

Dodd  McClellan 

Douglas  McGee 

Eastland  McGovern 

KUender  Mclntyre 

Ervin  McNamara 

Feng  Mechem 

Gore  Metcalf 

Gruening  Monroney 

Hart  Morse 

NAYS — 0 

NOT   VOTING— 24 

Anderson  Fulbrlght  Pearson 

Beall  Goldwater  Banclolph 

Byrd.Va.  Hayden  Robertson 

Byrd.W.Va.  Hickenlooper  Smathers 

Clark  Hill  Symington 

Dominick  Kennedy  Talmadge- 

Erimondson  Long.  La.  Tower 

Engle  Miller  Young,  Ohio 

So  the  bill  (H.R.  10939)  was  passed. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
that  the  Senate  insist  upon  its  amend- 
ments and  request  a  conference  with  the 
House  of  Representatives  thereon,  and 
that  the  Chair  appoint  the  conferees  on 
the  part  of  the  Senate. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Acting  President  pro  tempore  appointed 
Mr.  Russell,  Mr.  Hayden,  Mr.  Hill,  Mr. 
McClellan,  Mr.  Ellender,  Mr.  Byrd  of 
Virginia,  Mr.  Saltonstall,  Mr.  Young  of 
North  Dakota,  and  Mrs.  Smith  of  Maine 
conferees  on  the  part  of  the  Senate. 


Morton 

Moss 

Mundt 

Muskle 

Nelson 

Neuberger 

Pastore 

Pell 

Prouty 

Proxmlre 

Rlblcoff 

Riissell 

Saltonstall 

Scott 

Simpson 

Smith 

Sparkman 

Stennls 

Thurmond 

Walters 

Williams,  N.J. 

Williams,  Del 

Yarborough 

Young,  N.  Dak. 


ORDER  FOR  ADJOURNMENT  UNTIL 
TOMORROW  AT  11  A.M. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  when  the 
Senate  concludes  its  business  today,  it 
adjourn  to  meet  at  11  o'clock  tomorrow 
morning. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered. 


APPOINTMENT  OP  SENATOR  PAS- 
TORE  OF  RHODE  ISLAND  AS  KEY- 
NOTE SPEIAKER  AT  CXDMING  DEM- 
OCRATIC NATIONAL  CONVENTION 
AT  ATLANTIC  CITY,  N.J. 

Mr.  PELL.     Mr.  President,  I  rise  to  of- 
fer congratulations  to  my  distinguished 
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senior  colleague  and  friend.  Senator 
John  O.  Pastore.  on  his  appointment  as 
kejmote  speaker  at  the  Democratic  Na- 
tional Convention   this  coming   month 

His  is  an  excellent  appointment  and 
one  upon  which  the  Democratic  Party  i.s 
to  be  congratulated.  His  service  to  our 
people  and  to  the  Democratic  Parry  has 
been  long  and  steady,  starting  out  in 
1934  as  a  member  of  the  Rhode  Island 
General  Assembly,  and  nsint;  throui^h 
the  ofiQces  of  assistant  attornev  nent-ral 
of  Rhode  Island.  Lieutenant  Governor. 
Governor,  and  U.S.  Senator  since  1950 

Not  only  to  be  congratulated  are  the 
delegates  to  the  convention,  but  televi- 
sion watchers  throughout  the  United 
States  will  have  a  most  enjoyable  and 
stimualting  time  in  hearing  Senator 
Pastore. 

As  all  of  us  in  the  Senate  know  .so  well. 
he  Is  not  only  an  orator  and  debater  of 
supreme  skill  and  in  the  classic  tradi- 
tion, but  he  is  also  a  vivid  and  colorful 
personality  who  is  richly  qualified  to 
carry  the  message  of  our  party's  conven- 
tion to  the  Nation  He  has  a  warmth 
and  humanity  that  will  carry  his  mf's- 
sage  to  all  those  who  hear 

I  know  I  speak  for  all  Rhode  Island- 
ers when  I  extend  to  Senator  P.'\store  my 
heartiest  congratulations  for  the  honor 
he  brings  to  our  State 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr  President.  I 
join  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  in  what  he  has  had  to  say 
about  his  colleague  Mr  Pasture  I  and 
the  role  which  he  will  play  ii\  the  com- 
ing Democratic  Convention. 

Personally.  I  believe  that  the  pe<:)ple  of 
this  country  made  the  best  txj.ssible 
choice  which  could  have  been  made.  I 
assure  all  Democrats  who  will  be  at  At- 
lantic City,  and  the  country  as  a  whole, 
that  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island 
[Mr.  Pastore  I  will  be  heard. 


SOCIAL     SECURITY'     AMENDMENTS 
OF     1964 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr  President.  House 
bill  11865,  to  Improve  the  benefits,  cov- 
erage, and  financing  of  the  Social 
Security  Act.  ha-s  been  passed  by  the 
House  without  amendment  After  care- 
ful study,  the  Ways  and  Means  Commit- 
tee concluded  that  changes  in  the 
economy,  especially  higher  costs  of  living. 
make  it  essential  to  revise  and  e.xtend 
the  protections  of  .social  .security  The 
new  taxes  for  this  step  will  be  safely 
within  what  the  economy,  the  employer. 
and  the  worker  will  accept.  I  see  im- 
proved social  security  as  both  desirable 
and  feasible,  and  I  hope  Congress  will 
enact  H.R.  11865  during  this  session 

Under  the  proposed  legislation,  social 
security  benefits  and  the  annual  earn- 
ings that  are  taxed  and  credited  toward 
benefits  will  be  adjusted  upward.  There 
will  be  a  5  percent  across-the-board 
increase  in  payments  for  tho.se  now  on 
the  benefit  rolls  iind  for  those  coming 
on  the  rolls  in  the  future  For  workers 
retiring  at  age  65.  who  had  an  average 
monthly  wage  of  $400  or  less,  the  pri- 
mary benefits  will   range   from   $42   to 


S  133.40  a  month  Payments  under  cur- 
rent law  range  fmm  $40  to  $IL'7  Family 
benetits  under  H  R  11H6.T  will  be  a  nuni- 
nium  of  $63  and  a  ma.Kimum  of  S281  20 
a  montii,  CDir.pared  to  the  e.xisting  range 
of  $60  to  $254  F'urtheriiiore.  this  bill 
makes  possible,  for  people  wlio  retire 
in  1965  and  thereafter,  the  counting  of 
up  to  $5,400  of  annual  earnings  toward 
benefits,  msteiid  of  $4,H0U,  as  at  present. 
Along  with  the  5-percent  increase  in 
payments,  that  will  mean  a  higli  of 
S143  40  in  primary  benefits,  and  a  high 
of  $300  m  family  benefits  will  be  ixxsMble. 
Survivor  and  dependent  benefits  will  also 
be  increased,  m  proportU)n 

.An  incretuse  in  social  security  benefits 
and  the  earnings  base  upon  which  they 
are  computed  is  necessary  at  this  time. 
Almost  20  million  persons  in  their 
retirement  now  receive  the  bfnefit.s  tht-y 
earlier  earned  Social  .security  checks 
are  the  major  .source  of  support  for  the 
overwhelming  majority  of  the.s<='  disabled 
and  aged  workers,  aged  wives  and 
widows,  and  t)rphaned  children  and  tiieir 
widowed  motiiers  Fully  one-half  of  all 
retired  people  have  no  other  income  than 
their  social  security 

We  all  know  tluit  the  purchasing 
power  of  the  dollar  has  fallen  since  the 
Second  World  War  The  price  level  has 
been  bid  up  about  50  percent  m  total. 
Amid  this  inflation,  however,  working 
men  and  women  enjoyed  gains  in  wages 
and  .salaries  In  fact,  the  average 
American  family  had  .so  many  more  dol- 
lars of  income  by  1960  it  had  more  than 
twice  as  much  buying  power  for  goods 
and  services  as  it  had  at  the  war's  end. 
I  am  pleased  to  add,  as  well,  that  since 
1961  the  purchasing  ;x)wer  of  the  dollar 
has  been  stabilized.  Inflation  has  been 
brought  to  a  halt,  and  every  family  has 
thereby  benefited. 

During  the  inflation  years  before  1961. 
the  real  income  of  working  Americans 
rose,  and  the  buying  power  of  those  on 
fi.xed  incomes  fell.  As  a  result,  those  on 
insurance  plans — Federal  and  private — 
have  often  found  what  would  have  been 
a  comfortable  retirement  a  retirement 
haunted  by  want.  Inflation  has  eroded 
the  financial  assets  of  all  our  retired  citi- 
zens; but  those  on  modest  incomes  have 
been  most  pressed  to  budget  for  food, 
cluthing.  shelter,  and  the  medical  care 
so  much  more  a  need  m  later  life. 

Congress  has  acted  on  several  occa- 
sions to  meet  this  situation;  yet  .social 
security  benefits  and  the  maximum 
earnings  on  which  they  can  be  figured 
were  last  adjusted  6  years  ago  The  in- 
creased benefits  under  HR  11865  will 
be  a  great  help  to  our  .senior  citi/ens  m 
dealing  with  hii,'her  living  cost,s  .since 
1958.  and  even  before.  It  is  estimated 
that  increased  benefits  will  total  $925 
million  in  the  year  1965.  An  earnings 
ba.^e  increased  to  $5,400  will  provide 
benefits  that  are  rea.sonably  related  t<) 
the  wages  and  salaries  of  covered  work- 
ers. If  the  $5,400  earnings  base  were  ef- 
fective this  year,  about  73  percent  of  all 
workers  and  55  percent  of  regularly  em- 
ployed men  would  have  had  all  of  their 
income  taxed  and  credited  toward  bene- 
fits.     Hit,'her  benefits  and  a  higher  earn- 
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ings  base,  then,  will  in  a  small  way  heln 
to  assure  a  retirement  of  dignity  for 
everyone  contributing  to  the  social  secu- 
rity  program. 

This  will  also  make  special  provision 
for  certain  aged  individuals  who  al- 
though they  worked  in  covered  jobs,  did 
not  have  an  opportunity  to  work  long 
enougli  to  become  insured  under  stand- 
ing law.  With  the  changes  of  HJi 
11865,  a  person  can  be  insured  with  cov^ 
erage  as  low  as  three  quart-ers,  each  of 
3  months  lengtii,  rather  tlian  with  six 
quarters,  whicii  is  the  minimum  today 
A  person  can  be  insured  with  three  quar- 
ters of  coverage.  If  he  attained  retire- 
ment age  m  1954,  uith  four  quarters,;.' 
he  retired  m  1955,  with  i\\i',  if  retired  Ir. 
1956.  Six  quarters  of  coverage  wii; 
bring  insured  status  if  an  iiidividuai 
reached  retirement  in  1957. 

Benefits  will  be  payable  to  the  wife  of 
such  a  worker,  If  she  attains  age  72  be- 
fore 1968  Any  widow  who  is  72  or  over 
in  1965,  if  her  husband  died  or  reached 
65  in  1954  or  earlier,  can  get  a  widows 
beiu'fit,  provided  her  husband  had  at 
least  three  quarters  of  coverage  A\.  a«e 
72,  a  worker  or  widow  who  qualifle.s  un- 
der the  new  law  will  get  a  monthly  bene- 
fit of  $35  A  wife  who  qualifies  will  get 
a  benefit  of  $17  50  It  Is  estl.mati^d  that 
600  000  persons  will  be  afTi-cted  by  this 
provision,  and  their  benefits  m  1965  will 
total  about  S2,-)0  million 

HR  11865  will  alter  existing  law  In 
another  way.  and  In  a  way  that  will  be 
welcome  Not  ai,'e  18.  but  age  2'2.  will 
mark  the  end  of  benefits  to  .some  de- 
pendent children  under  social  .security 
A  cluld  over  18  who  is  attending  school 
full  time  is  depend(un.  just  as  a  child 
under  18  or  a  disabled  older  child  Is  de- 
pendent. It  is  not  realistic  to  stop  such 
a  child's  b<'neflts  at  a  most  crucial  and 
most  expensive  moment  in  his  life  A 
child  who  cannot  look  to  a  father  for 
support,  becau.se  he  has  died  or  Is  re- 
tired, is  at  a  disadvantage  Not  only  may 
the  child  be  prevent+'d  from  goint:  to  col- 
lege, by  hkss  of  parental  support  and  loss 
of  his  benefits;  he  may  be  kept  from 
Vocational  training  or  even  prevented 
from  completing  hik'h  school 

In  the  society  of  today,  education  be- 
yond high  school  has  almost  become  a 
necessity  ii\  preparing  for  employment 
HR.  11865  will  permit  payments  to  full- 
time  students  taking  academic  or  voca- 
tional cour.ses  at  any  institution  which 
is  public  or  accredited  However,  an  in- 
dividual i)ald  by  his  employer  to  attend 
school  will  be  excluded.  Otherwise,  a 
young  person  would  receive  hLs  usual 
benefits  until  age  22,  allowing  normal 
time  to  finish  college  and  other  programs 
of  post-hiyh-school  study  An  estimated 
275,000  per.sons  age  18  to  21  are  expected 
to  claim,  in  1965.  about  $175  million  In 
checks,  through  this  change. 

To  improve  the  protection  now  pro- 
vided under  the  .social  security  system 
for  widows,  this  bill  lowers  from  62  to  60 
the  age  at  which  they  can  first  become 
eligible  for  benefits  The  step  will  be 
voluntary,  and  benefits  will  be  actuari- 
ally reduced  The  retirement  benefits 
w  ill  be  .sligiitly  less  per  month  than  those 
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t  ace  6''-  but  inasmuch  as  benefits  will 
rnme  earlier,  the  total  retirement  rights 
wilT  remain  as  they  were.  It  is  thought 
That  under  this  new  rule  $150  million  will 
\L  claimed  in  1965  by  an  estimated  180.- 
000  widows  aged  60  and  61.  Many  women 
who  are  widows  at  this  point  in  their 
lives  lack  the  skills  for  suitable  employ- 
ment or  are  denied  work  because  of  their 
ace  or  are  simply  looking  forward  to  re- 
tirement. Such  persons  would  now  be 
free  to  receive  their  social  security 
an  earlier  date. 

Under  H  R.  11865.  the  coverage 
current  legislation  will  be  extended 
include  self-employed  physicians  and 
interns,  policemen  and  firemen,  and  cer- 
taui  others.  To  improve  the  protection 
for  people  in  the  service  industries  for 
whom  tips  are  a  substantial  part  of  earn- 
ings, cash  tips  will  be  made  creditable 
for  contributions  and  benefits. 

Doctors  and  interns  are  being  added 
to  .social  security,  for— like  members  of 
other  professions — in  the  first  years  of 
their  careers  they  otherwise  may  not 
have  the  means  to  provide  adequate  sur- 
vivorship and  disability  safeguards  for 
them.selvesand  their  families. 

The  pro;>o.sal  to  open  social  security 
to  firemen  and  i)olicemen  in  every  part 
of  the  Nation  comes  out  of  recent  experi- 
ence Once  there  was  widespread  con- 
cern amoI^g  this  group  of  public  servants 
that  sharing  in  the  program  would  lead 
to  reduced  protection  by  the  local  and 
State  plans  In  which  they  were  insured. 
Now  Federal  law  specifies  19  States 
where  .social  .security  is  available  for  fire 
and  police  forces,  should  they  want  it. 
Like  agreements  are  permitted  to  all 
States  in  HR.  11865 — agreements  that 
will  be  a  spt>cial  protection  to  men  and 
women  in  these  fields  when  a  change  of 
job  takes  Uiem  away  from  their  former 
jrroup  protection  plans. 

Coverage  of  employee's  tips  will  afford 
belter  social  security  for  more  than  1 
million  workers  and  their  dependents. 
One-third  of  the  income  of  these  em- 
ployees, on  the  average,  is  received  in 
tips.  Since  the  regular  wages  of  those 
who  are  tipped  are  relatively  low,  the 
benefits  based  on  their  straight  wages 
will  coiisequently  be  low.  Tax  law  re- 
quires that  all  tips  must  be  reported  as 
income.  This  bill  provides  that  both  the 
worker  and  his  employer  will  be  contrib- 
uting to  the  worker's  retirement,  on  the 
basis  of  the  worker's  full  income. 

In  closing,  let  us  note  two  other  parts 
of  HR.  11865.  First,  the  new  law  will 
provide  for  the  automatic  recomputatlon 
of  benefits,  taking  accoimt  of  earnings  a 
person  makes  after  retirement  age  which 
Increase  the  benefits  due  him.  Modem 
electronic  computers  not  only  make  this 
possible,  but  save  time  and  money  now 
spent  in  handling  separate  applications. 

Second,  and  most  important,  the  1964 
amendments  to  the  Social  Security  Act 
will  assure  that  the  systent  will  continue 
to  be  .self-supporting.  Present  law  re- 
quires a  contribution  of  3.625  percent  of 
earnings  up  to  $4,800.  Both  employee 
and  employer,  of  course,  pay  the  ttix  at 
equal  rates.  Current  law,  on  the  basis 
of  statistics  on  futiu-e  outlays  of  social 


security,  was  to  have,  by   i971,  a  tax 
schedule  1  percent  higher. 

The  contributions  of  the  self-employed 
were  to  rise  from  5.4  percent  to  6.9  per- 
cent in  the  same  period.  Under  H.R. 
11865,  employer  and  employee  will  each 
pay  into  social  security  in  1965  at  a  rate 
of  3.8  percent.  By  1971  the  rate  for  each 
will  be  4.8,  or  1  percent  higher.  The  self- 
employed  will  pay,  in  the  next  year,  5.7 
percent  of  their  covered  earnings,  and 
7.2  percent  by  1971.  We  must  remember 
that  contributions  will  be  possible  on  a 
maximiun  of  $5,400  in  earnings.  These 
rates  will  Bissure  that  the  trust  funds  of 
social  security  will  be  in  actuarial  sound- 
ness. No  appropriations  out  of  the  gen- 
eral revenues  of  the  Treasury  will  be 
required. 

I  believe  that  the  merits  of  House  bill 
11865  commend  it  to  favorable  action  by 
the  Senate.  Much  thought  and  care  in 
the  draft  of  the  bill  are  obvious. 

In  urging  the  passage  of  H.R.  11865  at 
this  session,  I  am  not  urging  charity  for 
aged  and  disabled  persons,  for  their  wid- 
ows and  their  children.  I  am  urging  an 
act  of  confidence  in  an  insurance  sys- 
tem that  enables  us  to  meet  real  needs 
ourselves.  Almost  all  of  us  contribute  to 
social  security  throughout  our  working 
life;  and,  when  we  retire  or  die.  we  or 
our  loved  ones  receive  monthly  benefits 
which  are  ours,  which  we  paid  for,  which 
we  have  earned. 

It  is  unfortunate  that  the  bill  does  not 
contain  a  provision  to  include,  within  the 
social  security  insurance  system,  insur- 
ance for  the  medical  expenses  of  the 
elderly.  Such  a  program  of  health-care 
insurance  is  veiy  badly  needed.  With 
the  ever-increasing  costs  of  medical  care, 
the  need  is  growing  year  by  year.  It  is 
my  sincere  hope  that  the  Senate  will  see 
fit  to  add  this  most  important  of  all 
amendments  to  social  security.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  a  statement  on 
this  problem,  which  I  have  prepared,  be 
made  a  part  of  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Statement  by  Senator  Bartlett 

A  lot  of  people  have  been  saying  a  lot  of 
things  about  medical  care  for  the  aged.  They 
debate  whether  the  problem  exists  and  they 
argue  over  how  to  solve  it.  Often  there  is 
more  talk  than  efforts  In  these  discussions. 
I  believe  the  facts  of  the  problem  ought  to 
become  better  known  for  if  the  people  know 
the  facts,  I  am  confident  they  will  have  no 
doubt  of  the  solution  required. 

The  cost  of  hospital  care  is  rising.  A  hos- 
pital bed  In  1946  cost  an  average  of  $9.39  a 
day;  In  1961  it  cost  $34.98  a  day.  These  costs 
will  continue  to  rise. 

Tot  your  Information  and  mine,  the  fol- 
lowing flgiires  were  gathered  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare. 

The  average  person  over  65  can  expect  two 
or  three  Illnesses  during  his  retirement  re- 
quiring hospitalization;  a  couple  can  expect 
five  such  Instances.  One  out  of  every  six 
older  persons  will  be  In  a  hospital  sometime 
In  the  next  year;  on  an  average  he  will  be 
there  for  at  least  2  weeks  at  a  cost  of  at  least 
$900. 

The  elderly  American  can  expect  high 
medical  costs  at  the  period  of  his  life  when 
his  Income  is  the  least. 


The  average  Income  of  an  older  couple  is 
$50  per  week;  the  average  single  person 
over  65  has  an  Income  of  $20  per  week.  If  he 
lives  with  his  relatives,  his  Income  averages 
$9  a  week.  Fully  one-half  of  all  retired  peo- 
ple have  no  Income  other  than  their  social 
security  check.  One-third  of  aged  families 
have  less  than  $100  in  total  liquid  assets. 

Obviously  many  of  our  senior  citizens  are 
unable  to  pay  for  the  medical  services  they 
require.  Medicine  over  the  last  20  years  has 
achieved  many  miracles.  The  life  span  and 
vitality  of  each  of  us  has  been  Increased. 
It  is  surely  our  responsibility  to  see  that 
these  benefits  are  available  not  Just  to  the 
rich,  but  to  all. 

How? 

Some  win  say  that  private  insurance  plans 
are  shouldering  the  burden.  But  this  Is  just 
not  true.  Only  10  to  15  cents  of  every  dollar 
the  aged  spend  on  medical  costs  is  reim- 
bursed for  health  insurance.  While  it  is 
true  that  alxiut  50  percent  of  the  aged  have 
some  form  of  health  Insurance,  It  Is  equally 
true  that  50  percent  do  not.  The  50  percent 
who  do  not  are  not  the  wealthy  who  can 
afford  to  pay  their  medical  costs.  They  are 
the  poor;  they  are  those  with  the  lowest  in- 
comes. Only  one-third  of  those  with  In- 
comes under  $2,000  a  year  have  health  insur- 
ance. Only  one-third  of  our  citizens  over  75 
have  health  insurance. 

Those  aged  couples  who  do  have  adequate 
health  Insurance  do  so  at  the  cost  of  con- 
siderable sacrifice.  For  the  average  cost  of 
sp>eclal  coverage  is  more  than  $400  a  year. 
And,  as  we  have  seen,  this  is  one-sixth  the 
total  income  of  the  average  older  couple. 

Recently  here  In  Alaska  some  have  said 
that  the  so-called  Kerr-MlUs  medical  assist- 
ance program  Is  the  answer,  the  full  answer. 
They  have  Indicated  that  all  It  takes  Is  for 
the  legislature  to  adopt  Kerr-Mills  and  the 
problem  of  how  to  pay  the  medical  care  of 
the  aged  will  go  away.  This,  of  course.  Is 
not  true.  The  problem  Is  more  complicated 
than  that. 

Those  people  who  advocate  the  Kerr-Mllls 
type  of  assistance  Instead  of  a  medical  care 
program  as  p>art  of  social  secxuity  make  it 
appear  that  these  two  programs  are  In  compe- 
tition with  each  other.  They  are  not.  Both, 
In  fact,  are  necessary  if  we  are  to  have  a  rea- 
sonably efficient  and  helpful  health  program 
for  the  aged. 

Kerr-Mllls  is  a  program  supported  by  ap- 
propriations from  tax  funds  at  both  the  State 
and  Federal  levels.  It  is  charity  pure  and 
simple.  It  is  charity  for  the  Indigent,  for 
those  who  Just  cannot  afford  to  pay  the  cost 
of  their  health  care.  Poverty  Is  nothing  to 
be  ashamed  of.  We  have,  In  recent  genera- 
tions, progressed  far  from  that  view.  It  is 
nothing  to  be  ashamed  of;  it  Is  right  that 
the  poor  should  have  health  care  available  to 
them. 

Each  State  under  the  Kerr-Mills  program 
must  determine  for  Itself  whether  to  partici- 
pate. So  far,  but  30  States  have  come  Into 
the  program.  Each  State  sets  Its  own  criteria 
for  the  eligibility  of  Its  citizens.  On  the 
average  most  States  deny  assistance  to  any- 
one with  an  Income  over  $1,500  a  year,  with 
liquid  assets  exceeding  $1,000,  or  to  anyone 
with  any  form  of  Insurance  or  with  relatives 
who  might  pay  the  bill.  This  means  that 
to  qualify  for  aid,  an  older  person  must  go 
through  a  "means"  test,  must  show  proof 
to  State  authorities  that  he  does  not  have 
funds  adequate  to  pay,  that  he  does  not  have 
a  nest  egg,  that  he  does  not  have  relatives 
who  receive  a  regular  paycheck.  This  surely 
Is  an  odious  business.  It  Is  not  one  that  oxrr 
citizens  would  willingly  undergo. 

Kerr-Mllls  is  charity  to  the  Indigent;  medi- 
care under  social  security  is  not.  Social  se- 
curity Is  an  Insurance  program  in  which  we 
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all  participate  We  (xantrtbute  to  It  all 
through  our  earning  life  and  when  we  retire 
we  receive  monthly  benefl'.a  benefits  which 
are  ours,  which  we  have  imid  for.  which  we 
have  earned. 

When  Fmnklln  Rtx^evt-lt  pr'posed  s<xnai 
security  In  1936.  he  Intended  ti>  include  nriecli- 
cal  costs  within  Its  covernk??  !•  sh  >u;d  hive 
been  Included  The  Congress  w;is  not  ready 
i'lr  It.  though,  and  the  provision  w;is  dropped 
from  the  bill.  It  l.i  now  time.  I  believe,  to 
iidd  the  coet  of  medi'-n!  treatment  to  «x-ia1 
security. 

Medical  care  under  si.c.il  s»>  urlty  Is  not 
federally  supported.  It  is  ^ipp-irted  by  thoee 
who  benefit  from  it  I  l.ere  is  no  means" 
test,  there  la  no  que^t^•Ii  t  elltciblUty.  The 
older  citizen  receives  h:s  benefits  as  a  mat- 
ter   )f  right,  not  as  a  matter  of  charity 

There  are  administrative  beneflt.s  to  medi- 
care too.  The  cosr.s  of  oper-itini?  Kerr-Mills 
fu-e  very  high.  It  talcea  mnn-hours  and  paper- 
work to  check  "meaii.s  ■  lests  and  flnanclal 
d'icuments  and  the  rest  of  the  redtape  In 
Tennessee  last  year  the  administrative  costs 
>f  Kerr-Mllls  were  5i>  percent  while  in  4 
States  they  exceeded  25  percent  of  benefits 
Compare  this  with  the  administrative  cost 
of  medicare  under  social  security  estimated 
not  to  exceed  3  percent  of  t<^)tal   benefits. 

The  effectiveness  of  Kerr-Mllls  is  also 
handicapped  by  the  req'iirement-s  that  States 
match  with  their  own  funds  the  conmbutlon 
of  ziie  Federal  Government  What  this  has 
m^ant  In  real  terms  is  that  only  the  wealthy 
States  can  participate  t4)  an  adequate  degree 
m  the  program.  The  fn^ir  States  the  South- 
ern States,  the  States  with  people  who  need 
help  do  not  have  the  money  to  participate 
Why  should  wealthy  New  York,  with  10  per- 
cent of  the  Nations  elderly,  receive  42  per- 
cent of  all  Kerr-Mllls  money''  Kerr-MlUs  is 
useful.  It  U  needed  It  can  be  improved 
bvit  It  is  certainly  n  >t  the  whole  answer 

Look  at  the  facts  The  facts  tell  the 
s'orv  Ask  our  elderlv,  citizens  themselves 
We  need  medicare  Tliev  r-. r -ca-  it  and  so 
should  we. 


ROBERT    KENN'Pn3Y  S    VISIT    TO 
EUROPK 

Mr.  DOUGLAS  Mr  Prfsidont.  I  was 
impressed  with  the  warm  ifc^ptior^  which 
uTtHt'ted  Attorney  Gfiu'ral  Robert  Ken- 
i;edy  on  his  recent  trip  to  Europe  The 
July  8,  1964.  edition  of  the  Bo.ston  Globe 
carried  a  stiriini^  description  of  thi.s  re- 
ception. The  article  writteri  mn.st  ably 
by  John  HerllnK,  enabirs  u.s  to  go  back  to 
the  days  of  that  trip  and  to  see  for  our- 
.st'ivi's  the  tumultuous  welcome  Robert 
Kennedy  received  wherever  he  went 

In  order  that  thr  readtTs  of  the  Cov- 
GRESSioNAL  RECORD  mav  shiart'  this  article 
with  me.  I  ask  that  it  be  printed  in  tiie 
Record  at  the  conclu.sion  of  my  remark.s 
about  this  successful  and  encouraging 
trip. 

There  being  no  ob.jection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

When  Polish  Eyes  Are  Smiling — Five  Ken- 
nedys A TOP  A  Car 
(By  John  Herlingi 

Warsaw.  Poland  —Robert  Kennedy,  Attor- 
ney General  of  the  United  States,  carried 
Poland  as  easily  as  he  could  sweep  Boston  or 
Lyndon  B.  Johnson  coiid  .Austin,  Tex 

His  trip  through  Oermany,  with  special 
emphasis  on  Berlin,  and  then  Into  Poland  was 
both  a  personal  and  a  national  triumph  It 
was  an  outpouring  of  love  for  his   brother. 


but  It  became  rap:;i:y  •■\f:is  that  Bob  Kennedy 
had  captured   their  hearts  as  well 

He  moved  from  Warsaw  to  Krakow  to 
Czestochoma  with  directness  of  Durpoiie.  easy 
grin,  and  hand  outstretched,  which  tens  of 
'houbands  of  Poles  eagerly  strviggled  to  gr  i.sp 

He  was  given  bread  and  rosea  In  the  W.ir- 

saw  marketplace,  and  everywhere  he  went  the 

people  burst  Into  the  traditional  Polish  song, 

Stolat,"      May    you    live    to    be    a    hundred 

years  " 

They  sang  this  song  of  good  wishes  with 
a  kind  of  special  fervor,  as  if  they  were  deter- 
mined that  this  Kennedy  would  live  and  live 
long. 

On  the  faces  of  those  who  greeted  him. 
there  was  a  look  of  Inexpressible  }oy.  it  was 
an  unusual  welcome  for  such  a  visitor  in  a 
Communist  country  where  enthusiasm  and 
applause  are  rigidly  channeled  and  released 
only  on  signal  But  here  In  Poland  the  Com- 
munist establishment  was  Issuing  no  signals 
of  hospitality  for  B<jb  Kenne<ly 

Whether  he  spoke  to  the  students,  or  peas- 
ants, or  Just  people  In  the  street,  crowds  had 
a  way  of  assembling  The  ofUclal  Polish  press 
was  reluctant  to  publicize  the  news  that  the 
Attorney  General,  hU  wife,  and  three  oldest 
children  had  come  to  town.  But  the  con- 
spiracy of  silence  could  not  be  successfully 
Imposed  so  long  as  people  have  the  freedom 
to  walk  the  streets 

Moreover,  what  did  U  matter  that  the  offi- 
cial radio  and  TV  refused  to  regard  Robert 
Kennedys  arrival  as  news''  Through  tlie 
Voice  I  f  America  and  Radio  Free  Eurojje. 
covering  Mr  Kennedy's  visit  in  Berlin,  where 
he  was  the  guest  of  honor  In  the  naming  of 
John  F  Kennedy  Square,  careful  Polish  lis- 
teners were  able  to  pass  on  the  news  that 
Bob  Kennedy  was  coming. 

American  and  British  reporters  h<id  never 
o  their  memory  seen  crowds  so  poignantly 
moving.     Each  face  was  aglow 

The  day  after  Mr  Kennedy's  arrival,  a 
Sunday,  he  and  his  family  and  a  group  of 
friends  b^gan  the  walk  to  church  A  block 
from  their  hotel,  there  was  a  dribble  of  peo- 
ple; a  block  later,  people  began  to  hurry  after 
them  in  a  stream  by  the  time  they  were  out- 
side the  cathedral,  the  crowd  had  begun  to 
roar  Its  greeting       Kennedee — Kennedee." 

When  the  Attorney  General  and  his  group 
finally  made  It  Into  church,  greater  crowds 
^•athered  outside,  awaiting  his  fxlt 

When  the  service  was  over.  US  Ambassa- 
dor John  Moors  Cnbot,  the  archtype  of  the 
proper  Bostonlan.  was  ready  with  his  Lincoln 
Continental  to  carry  the  Attorney  General 
to  his  next  stop 

But  the  crowd  wedged  the  car  so  lightly 
that  movement  was.  If  not  Impossible,  dan- 
gerous Finally  the  happy  crowds  could  not 
be  denied  Bob  Kennedy  bofjsted  himself  up 
to  the  top  of  the  car  The  crowd  burst  Into 
song,  "Stolat,  Stolat."  "May  you  live  a  hun- 
dred years  ' 

By  this  time.  Ethel  Kennedy  climbed  to  the 
'op  of  the  car.  and  so  did  the  children. 
Kathleen.  Joe  and  B<jbble  As  each  Ken- 
nedy appeared  on  top  of  the  car,  he  or  she 
was  greeted  by  an  ovation. 

Meantime  within  the  car  sat  the  Ambas- 
sador, who  leaned  out  and  tapped  one  of  the 
reporters  on  the  shoulder  and  said: 

Would  you  mind  telling  the  Attorney 
Gei»eral  that  the  roof  of  the  car  is  sagging 
badiy" 

What  happened  at  the  church  In  Warsaw- 
was  duplicated  at  the  city's  university  2 
hours  later  The  next  day  In  Krakow  the 
narrow  streets  were  choked  with  cheering 
people 

A  day  later,  at  a  dinner  to  which  several 
top  leaders  of  the  people's  democratic  gov- 
ernment had  been  invited,  one  of  them  spoke 
patronizingly  of  the  unprecedented  reception 
given  Mr    Kennedy 


•  Why  should  you  bother  with  trying  to  m 
to  the  people  Gomulka,  the  leader  of  th« 
Communist  Party,  himself  would  not  wict 
such  manifestations  And  as  far  as  thmt 
St(jlat  song  Is  concerned,  it  Is  out  of  stvle" 
.Ml  I  can  report  is  that  leader  must  be  dan- 
gerously out  of  touch  "Stolat"  has  em- 
phatically become  the  top  hit  tune  of  the 
week  in  Poland  But  the  most  stylish  thing 
m  W.irs.iw  is  that  Lincoln  Continental  wn^ 
the  sag  on  top 


UNENDING  GRATITUDE  FOR 
SOUTHERN  STAND 

Mr  THURMOND  Mr  President,  I 
am  pleased  to  call  to  the  attentum  of  my 
colleagues  an  editorial  entitled  "Unend- 
ing  Gratitude  for  Southern  Stand,"  from 
the  Pre.ss  Register  of  Mobile,  Ala  of 
J;;lv  20,  11*64,  The  editorial  pay.-,  huh 
tribute  to  tlie  Kroup  of  Senators  who 
put  up  such  a  stronK  Tmht  m  the  Senate 
against  enactment  of  the  so-called  civil 
rights  lemslation  Mr.  President,  the 
tragic  event.s  m  the  North  are  already 
provmK  that  this  law  will  not  brint:  an 
end  to  racial  strife  winch  :s  i.'eiuTated  in 
larue  measure  by  element.'-  bent  on  com- 
pletely remoUimk'  America  into  a  social- 
ist state.  Lawlessniss  and  riots  will 
continue  until  we  net  at  the  root  cause  of 
racial  strife,  wiiicii  :>  Commun:-t  agita- 
tion and  exploitation  of  whatever  natural 
discord  may  previously  liave  exi.'-t<d  be- 
tween the  races  in  this  country 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  edi- 
torial be  pni'.ted  m  tlie  Reh)RD  at  the 
conclusion  of  these  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  m  the  Rei.ord, 
as  follows: 
Unending    ORATiTrcE    for    Southern    Stand 

Freedom  never  .shines  with  greater  ^:  ry 
than  when  It  has  pleaders  who  knowing 
they  are  hopelessly  outnumbered,  stand  un- 
diMhayed  and  Indefatigable,  steadfast  In  the 
devotion  that  comes  fron^  being  on  the  in- 
destructible side  of  right 

When  this  happens,  on  whatever  field  of 
battle.  It  Is  a  crowning  hour  for  freed.:im. 
even  though  Its  ramparts  are  stormed 

This  has  happened  In  the  year  1964  on  the 
congressional  field  of  battle  In  America,  with 
so-called  civil  rights  the  Issue 

Senator  Richard  B  Risseil,  of  Georgia,  by 
words  spoken  In  his  home  State  the  other 
day.  symboll/ed  the  spirit  of  the  soulhern 
stand  against  assaulting  priceless  principles 
with  an  li^strument  of  Federal  force  f.tlsely 
labeled  "civil  rights"  legislation. 

He  had  led  the  southern  opposition  to 
brilliant  history  In  the  long  weeks  cf  debate 

The  fight  over  and  the  bill  enacted.  Sena- 
tor Russell,  addressing  an  audience  of  hl» 
constituents  back  home   s.ild 

"We  put  everything  we  h.id  Into  the  fight, 
but  the  v>dcls  against  us  moui.ted  trom  day 
to  day  until  finally  we  were  g.vgged  .ind  over- 
whelmed   ' 

Earlier  as  Senate  debate  came  to  an  end 
under  the  gag  rule  used  to  silence  the  valiant 
voices  from  the  South  Senator  Georci  A. 
Smatkers.  of  Florida,  similarly  symbolized 
the  spirit  of  the  southern  stand 

"We  were  overwhelmed  by  the  brut* 
strength  of  numbers,  but  we  have  not  beer 
defeated  " 

So  long  as  freedom  has  pleaders  whose 
spirit  is  typified  by  the  southern  opposition 
To  the  recently  enacted  force  bill.  Its  light 
will  shine  with  proud,  glorious  splendor,  both 
m  triumph  and  through  anxiety. 
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Thoughifu:  Americans  in  every  region  and 
■•oe  who  appreciate  veoman  service  In  their 
u^h\d{  when  the  need  is  urgent  will  not  for- 
^Pt  the  southern  effort  In  the  U.S.  Senate 
vear    to    protect    priceless    principles  of 


from  the  assaulting  blow  of  Federal 


this 

freedon 

force 

In    this    effort 
leader,    approximately 
from  Southern 


I.    H.oiiA.ND    of  Florida; 


with  Senator  Russell  as 
a  score  of  Senators 
St^ites  formed  three  teams, 
each  with  a  captain,  one  of  whom  was  Sena- 
tor IISTF.R  Hni.  of  Alabama  Senator  John 
Stenni>  of  MlRsl.'=sippl.  was  another,  and 
Senator  Ai :  en  J    Kli  fnder.  of  U)ulslana.  the 

other 

Be'.des  Sen.i'ors  HrssFLL.  Hill,  Stennis, 
and  ELLENDER,  the  r-llcall  m  the  memorable 
southern  opposition  to  the  Federal  force 
blackj.ick  liuUided 

Seniitor  Srt -^,'-^Rl' 
senator  John  L  McClk!  lan  of  Arkansas; 
Senator  A  Willis  Rohkrtson.  of  Virginia; 
.Senator  John  G.  Tower,  of  Texas;  Senator 
Harby  F.  Byrd.  of  Virginia;  Senator  James 
O  E.\sTi.AND.  of  Mlssi.sslppl;  Senator  Sam  J. 
Ervin.  of  North  Carolina;  Senator  J.  W.  Ful- 
HRIGHT  of  Arkimsas 

Senator  Oiin  D  Joh.nston,  of  South 
Carolina,  Senator  Rcssell  B  Long,  of 
Louisiana  Senator  John  Sparkman,  of  Ala- 
bama, Senator  Herman  Talmadce,  of 
Georgia.  Senator  Strom  Thirmond,  of  South 
Carolina.  Senator  13  Everett  Jordan,  of 
North  C.irodn.i,  Senator  Albert  Gore,  of 
Teni:essee,  Senator  Herbert  S  Walters,  of 
Tennessee;    Senator   .Smathers,   of  Florida, 

Over  and  over,  week  after  week,  the  most 
convincing  and  most  conclusive  case  was 
made  against  the  force  scheme  projected  In 
the  name  of  civil  rights.  The  long  series  of 
snutherTi  speeches  presented  Irrefutable 
arguments  .ii:.iinst  the  scheme 

Yet  the  forces  of  Federal  force  were  so 
relentle.'-s  and  unreasoning  In  the  use  of 
their  overwhelming  n\mierlcal  strength  that 
4  d.u-s  before  the  final  .Senate  vote.  Senator 
Robert  C  Byrd  of  West  Virginia,  who  cast 
one  of  the  total  of  27  votes  against  the  bill, 
protes-ted  In  a  speech 

Tlie  blp.irtisan  steamroller  crushes  all 
who  would  stand  In  It*  path,  and  as  the  com- 
mand rings  out.  'Damn  the  amendments — 
full  speed  ahead  '   " 

Today,  as  surely  a.s  when  the  forces  of 
Federal  force  were  driving  the  bill  full  speed 
ahead  to  enactment,  the  southern  stand  has 
the  deepest  gratitude  of  all  Americans,  who 
:idequately  appreciate  a  magnificent  public 
service  In  freedom's  cause 

And,  so  It  should  be  and  will  be  down 
thro'.igh  time. 


LAKE- 


Presldent.  Chi- 
for  millions  of 
I  am  cei-tain, 
Monday  it  wel- 
approval  by  a  Senate  subcom- 
the   Indiana   Dunes   National 


INDIAN.A   DUNES   NATIONAL 
SHORE 

Mr    DOUGLAS.     Mr. 
cago's   .American   spoke 
people    in    the    Midwest, 
'A'heii  in  aii  editorial  on 
corned  the 
mittee  of 
Lakeshore 

The  editorial  hails  tliis  action  by  the 
Subconnnittee  on  Public  Lands  as  a  "ma- 
jor success  "  and  "vei-y  encouraging." 
With  solid  understanding  of  the  legisla- 
'ivp  gestation  period,  the  editors  note 
that  the  reixut  of  the  subcommittee  rep- 
re.sents  a  victory  in  only  one  round  of  the 
battle,  albeit  an  extremely  important 
one  They  have  a  dpht  to  be  cautious; 
and.  of  course,  they  are  correct,  for  Chi- 
cago s  .American — alone  among  Chicago's 
daily  pre,s.>^,  I  am  soriy  to  say — has  year 
after  vear  spoken  out.  in  behalf  of  the 


people  of  the  Midwest,  to  urge  preserva- 
tion of  the  beautiful  and  irreplaceable 
dunes.  Without  the  support  of  this  out- 
standing newspaper,  the  good  prospects 
for  saving  the  dunes  would  be  nonexist- 
ent. 

I  a^k  unanimous  consent  that  the  Chi- 
cago's American  editorial  of  July  27  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[Prom  the  Chicago  American,  July  27,  1964] 
A   Victory    for   the   Dunes 

The  long  battle  to  save  the  Indiana  dunes 
from  mutilation  has  had  a  major  success — 
not  a  complete  one,  but  important  enough 
to  make  the  prospects  very  encouraging  A 
Senate  Interior  subcommittee  Friday  ap- 
proved a  compromise  version  of  a  bill  to  cre- 
ate a  national  lakeshore,  which  is  about  the 
same  as  a  national  park,  covering  10.345 
acres  of  the  dunes  area. 

The  boundaries  were  worked  out  by  Sena- 
tor Paul  H.  Douglas,  Democrat,  of  Illinois, 
on  one  side  and  Indiana  Senators  Birch 
Bayh  and  Vance  Hartke  on  the  other  The 
goal  was  to  safeguard  the  natural  beauties 
and  values  of  the  dunes  while  allowing  ade- 
quate space  for  industrial  development  near 
Burns  Ditch,  where  two  big  steel  companies 
plan  to  build  a  harbor  and  a  major  steel- 
mill  complex. 

Douglas  hopes  to  get  the  bill  through  the 
full  committee  and  onto  the  Senate  floor 
this  week.  It  may  win  approval  this  year. 
he  believes.  If  It  can  be  wrestled  past  the 
opposition  of  minority  leader  Charles  A 
Halleck. 

Douglas  has  been  a  tireless  battler  In  the 
cause  of  saving  an  Irreplaceable  natural  as- 
set from  those  who  can't  Imagine  why  any- 
thing should  be  saved  If  It  can  profitably 
be  ruined.  In  a  telegram  following  Friday's 
vote,  he  thanked  this  newspaper  for  its  help 
In  the  fight.  It  Is  we  who  thank  him.  and 
we  wish  him  luck  In  the  coming  rounds. 


INTERNATIONAL     COFFEE     AGREE- 
MENT,    1962 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the 
consideration  of  Calendar  910,  H.R.  8864; 
and  that  it  be  laid  down  and  made  the 
pending  business. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore.   The  bill  will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  Chief  Clerk.  H.R.  8864.  an  act 
to  cariT  out  the  obligations  of  the  United 
States  under  the  International  Coflfee 
Agreement,  1962.  signed  at  New  York  on 
September  28,  1962,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

The  Acting  president  pro  tem- 
pore. Is  there  objection  to  the  present 
consideration  of  the  bill? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill. 

Mr.  McNAMARA.  Mr.  President,  I 
rise  to  speak  in  opposition  to  the  pend- 
ing bill,  H.R.  8864. 

Fourteen  months  ago  the  Senate  ap- 
proved a  resolution  ratifying  the  Inter- 
national Coffee  Agreement. 

I  voted  against  that  treaty  on  the 
ground  that  it  would  unfairly  penalize 
the  consumers  of  this  country,  that  it 
would  be.  in  effect,  a  regressive  tax,  fall- 
ing most  heavily  upon  the  low  and  middle 
income  families. 


1  also  expressed  grave  doubt  at  the 
wisdom  of  our  becoming  the  enforcing 
arm  of  a  worldwide  coffee  cartel  whose 
purpose  was  to  put  a  floor,  or  minimum 
price  under  coffee — without  the  protec- 
tion of  a  maximum  price,  or  ceiling. 

Nothing  that  has  happened  in  the  past 
14  months  has  caused  me  to  change  my 
mind. 

Consider,  for  example,  the  retail  price 
of  coffee. 

When  the  Senate  ratified  the  Inter- 
national  Coffee  Agreement  in  May  of 

1963,  the  retail  price  of  a  1-pound  can  of 
coffee  was  69  cents,  according  to  the  Bu- 
reau of  Labor  Statistics. 

The  latest  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics 
figure  on  coffee — for  the  month  of  May 
1964 — is  82.8  cents  per  pound. 

This  is  a  20-percent  increase  in  13 
montlis,  and  we  are  not  even  yet  a 
formal  member  of  the  International 
Coffee  Agreement. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  a  table  detailing  the  retail 
price  of  coffee  from  1953  through  May 

1964.  prepared  by  the  U.S.  Bureau  of 
Labor  Statistics,  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

U .S.  average  annual  retail  prices 
I  U.S  cents  per  pound] 

Retail  {regular 
coffee  in  can ) 

1953 89.2 

1954 110.8 

1955 93.0 

1956 103.4 

1957 101.7 

1958 90.7 

1959 78.0 

1960 75.3 

1961 .- 73.  6 

1962 70.8 

1963: 

January 69.  2 

February 69.  1 

March 68.  7 

April 68.  7 

May 69.  0 

June 69.  5 

July 69.6 

August 69.  8 

September 69.  6 

October 69.  7 

November 69.  8 

December 70.  1 

1964: 

January 71.  7 

February 74.  8 

March 78.  9 

AprU 81. 1 

May 82. 8 

Source:  'D.S.  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics. 

Mr.  McNAMAFlA.  Mr.  President,  I 
realize  that  there  has  been  a  severe  crop 
failure  in  Brazil,  which  produces  about 
37  percent  of  the  world's  coffee. 

But  I  reject  the  argument  that  this  is 
the  sole  cause  of  the  price  increase,  par- 
ticularly when  we  know  that  Brazil, 
alone,  now  holds  some  50  million  bags  of 
good  coffee  in  safe,  weatherproof  ware- 
houses and  storage  sheds.  This  exceeds 
the  total,  worldwide  export  quota  for  1 
year,  as  approved  by  the  International 
Coffee  Council. 

The  International  Coffee  Agreement 
approved  a  year  ago  last  May,  was  not 
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self -executing.  It  required  enactment  of 
the  enabling  legislation  we  are  consider- 
ing today. 

Originally,  we  were  told  that  thl.s  leg- 
islation had  to  be  apuroved  by  December 
31,  1963,  or  the  treaty  would  expire  The 
Senate  did  not.  however,  act  on  this 
House-approved  bill  last  year 

Despite  this,  the  US  State  Depart- 
ment, on  December  27.  1963.  deposited 
provisional  articles  of  ratification 

We  are  now  told  that  we  must  act  so 
that  the  system  of  "certificates  of  ori- 
i(m" — which  will  control  the  imports  of 
coffee  and  make  the  quota  system  of  the 
cartel  effective — can  tro  into  elTt^t  on 
October  1,  1964. 

Although  tlje  treaty  its<>If  runs  for  .5 
years,  the  enabling  legislation  we  are 
asked  to  approve  today  would  expin-  on 
October  1,  1965. 

This  fact,  by  itself,  is  a  strong'  argu- 
ment against  the  bill,  since  it  would  cover 
only  the  1963-64  and  1964-65  crop  years. 

And  proF>onents  of  the  treaty  concede 
that  for  the  first  time  in  years,  world 
consumption  of  coffer  will  exceed  worid 
production. 

This  being  the  ca-se.  the  law  of  supply 
and  demand  will  eluninat*'  the  neces- 
sity for  a  price  flcxj:-  Indeed,  thus  has 
already  taken  place 

Our  joining  the  agreement  would  only 
serve  to  Intensify  the  effects  (if  this 
price  Increase  upon  the  American  con- 
sumer, since  we  would  be  bound  by  the 
quota  Imposed  by  the  International  Cof- 
fee Council. 

Further,  we  would  be  prevented  from 
easing  the  shortage  from  other  sources, 
since  the  agreement  ritiidly  limits  the 
amount  of  coffee  we  could  buy  from 
coffee  producing  countries  that  are  not 
members  of  the  cartel. 

We  are  assured  by  proponents  of  this 
legislation  that  If  the  United  States  finds 
this  treaty  too  burdensome  and  expen- 
sive we  can  withdraw  by  giving  90  days 
notice. 

Technically,  this  is  true,  even  though 
the  withdrawal  procedure  is  somewhat 
cumbersome. 

But  realistically,  it  Ls  virtually  impos- 
sible to  withdraw.  As  the  distinguished 
senior  Senator  from  Illinois  Mr  Dorc- 
L.As;  points  out  in  his  eloquent  dissent- 
ing views  in  the  report: 

We  all  know  the  moral  and  propaganda 
opprobrium  which  would  be  heaped  up<jr. 
U3  If  we  were  to  withdraw  We  w^uld  be 
accused  of  breaking  faith  with  the  coffee 
exporting  natlona  of  the  world,  and  the 
followers  of  Caatro,  Khrushchev,  and  Mao 
Tse-tung  would  seek  to  set  all  of  Latin 
America  against  us.  The  honest  national- 
ists of  the  countries  affected  would  also  be 
embittered  and  estranged 

He  wisely  concludes  that  'the  pos^sibil- 
ity  of  an  ultimate  divorce  should  not  lead 
us  to  contract  an  unsound  marriage." 

These  same  points  apply  to  the  argu- 
ment that  we  can  drop  out  next  October 
if  we  do  not  like  the  way  things  are 
going. 

Mr.  President,  when  I  voted  against 
ratification  of  the  International  Coffee 
Agreement  a  year  ago  last  May,  I  briefly 
explained  my  reasons  for  doing  so. 


At  th:it  tune.  I  noted  that  during  my 
entire  time  in  tb.e  Senate,  I  had  b<-ei\  a 
consistent  .-.upporter  of  the  foreign  aid 
programs  and  the  policies  of  the  admin- 
istration, regardless  of  party  I  belirve 
that  the  Record  will  bear  this  out 

At  that  time  also,  I  expressed  a  vvill- 
Ingne.vs  to  support  the  Alliance  for  Pro;'.- 
ress  with  a  greater  investment,  if  neces- 
.sary,  and  have  so  demonstrated  m  sub- 
sequent votes  I  am  prepared  to  do  so 
again  in  the  future. 

I  am  perfectly  willing  to  continue  to 
help  Latin  America  through  an  Alliance 
for  Progress — properly  conducted — that 
will  reach  the  people  who  need  the  help 
the  most. 

The  funds  for  such  a  program  will 
come  from  general  revenue  raised 
through  a  progressive  income  tax  sys- 
tem— rather  than  a  flat,  regressive  levy 
m  the  form  of  a  coffi^-e  price  increase  that 
would  hit  hardest  at  lou  -  and  middle- 
income  groups. 

I  said  then,  and  still  believe,  that  the 
International  Coffee  Agreement  propo.ses 
to  establish  a  worldwide  cartel  to  clanif. 
rl^id  controls  on  the  movement  of  coffee 
and  rig  prices  at  an  artificially  high  level 

In  plain  words,  what  it  will  do  is  make 
this  international  pncefixmg  cartel  an 
instrument  of  our  foreign  policy. 

It  asks  the  American  coffee  drinker 
who  consumes  more  than  50  percent  of 
the  coffee  of  the  world  to  underwrite  the 
economy  and  subsidi/e  the  foreign  ex- 
change of  the  coffee-producing  nations 
by  paying  an  artificially  high  price  for 
their  product. 

I  felt  then,  and  I  feel  now,  that  this  cof- 
fee agreement  would  be  another  major 
step  down  the  road  to  further  mterna- 
tional  cartels,  fixing  prices  and  quantities 
on  other  products 

After  coffee,  it  will  be  cocoa,  and  tea, 
and  who  knows  where  it  will  stop? 

I  am  familiar  with  the  argument's  that 
the  treaty  has  adequate  safeguards 
against  unrea-sonable  price  increases. 
But  I  find  them  no  more  persuasive  now 
than  I  did  14  months  as;o,  when  coffee 
m  the  grocery  store  cu.>t  20  {)ercent  less 
Chan  it  doi's  now. 

Therefore.  I  shall  vote  against  this 
proposed  legislati(.)n  to  implement  the  In- 
ternational Coffee  Agreement 


TRANSACTION    OP'   ADDITIONAL 
ROU'HNE  BUSINESS 

By  u:\animous  con.sent,  the  following 
routuie  business  was  tran.'iacted. 


AID     FOR     CHILDREN     OF     UNEM- 
PLO  Y  ED     PA  R  ENTS— A  M  ENDM  ENT 
TO   DISTRICT   OF   COLUMBIA   AP- 
PROPRIATION     BILL.      HR       10199 
AMENDMENT   NO     1160' 

Mr  RIBICOFF  Mr  President,  the 
Appropriations  Committee  has  once 
again  voted  to  keep  nt^Hiiy  children  of  un- 
employed parents  in  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia inelik'ible  for  welfare  a.ssistance 
It  Ls  my  intention  by  amendment  t-o  seek 
another  opportunity  again  this  year  to 
have  the  Senate  decide  whether  it  ap- 
proves of  this  result. 


Last  year,  tlie  i,ssue  was  thoroughly 
dl.scu.s.sed  in  an  extensive  debate.  That 
discussion  ciui  be  found  in  the  Congres. 
siON.AL  RtcoKD,  volume  109.  part  17  paoJ 
2J069-2L'209. 

riie  is.sue  remains  substantially  tiie 
siime  The  District  is  not  eligible  to  par- 
ticipate m  a  Federal  program  available 
t-o  every  State  in  the  Union.  Needy  chil- 
dren of  unemployed  parents  here  arestUi 
going  hungry.  Fathers  unable  to  find 
work  are  still  under  pressure  to  desen 
their  wives  and  children  .so  that  their 
families  will  be  eligible  for  welfare  pay- 
ments 

But  this  year,  unlike  last  year,  even- 
sintjle  at;ency  of  Government  with  ar. 
interest  in  this  problem,  except  the  Sen- 
ate Appropriations  Committee,  ts  in  favor 
of  providing  the  needed  funds  These 
funds  have  the  supix)rt  of  the  President 
of  the  United  Statos,  the  Commissioners 
(^f  the  District  of  Columbia,  the  Direc- 
tor of  Public  Welfare  for  the  District 
the  Hou.se  Appropriations  Committee  and 
the  House  of  ReprestMitatives  I  am 
hopeful  they  will  also  \m'  sui)i)orted  by  a 
majority  of  the  Senat<'. 

I  .submit  an  amiMidment  to  accomplish 
this  purpo.se  and  lusk  that  it  be  printed 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
amendment  will  b<»  re<-tM\ed,  printed,  and 
lie  on  the  table 


AD.JOURNMENT  UNTIL  TOMORROW 
AT   11   AM 

Mr  HUMPHREY  Mr  President,  if 
there  is  no  further  business  to  come  be- 
fore the  Senate,  I  move,  pursuant  to  the 
order  previously  entered,  that  the  Sen- 
ate stand  in  adjournment  until  11  o'clock 
tomorrow  mornmu. 

The  motion  was  aureed  to;  and  lat  10 
o'clock  and  8  minutes  pm  )  the  Senate, 
under  the  order  previously  entered,  ad- 
journed until  tomorrow,  Tliursday,  July 
30.  1964,  at  11  o'clock  am. 


NOMINATIONS 

Executive  nominations  received  by  the 
Senate  July  29,  1964; 

DrFARTMENToF  STATt 

James  L  Greenlleld,  oi  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, to  be  an  A-ssLst.mt  Secretary  of  State 

Diplomatic  and  Foreign  Service 

Dr  George  I.  Mlshtowt,  cf  the  District  of 
Columbia,  for  appointment  its  .i  Foreign 
Service  officer  of  clitss  1.  .i  ci>rvsul  i;eneral. 
,ind  a  secretary  in  the  diplomatic  service  of 
the  United  States  of  .America 

Tlie  following-named  persons,  now  Fur- 
eun  Service  officers  nf  class  2  and  secretaries 
in  the  diplomatic  service,  to  be  also  consuls 
i^eneral  of  the  United  States  of  America: 

R. ibf>rt  S    Blaclc,  of  the  District  of  Colum- 

J  ihn  VV    F<.rd    of  'Virginia. 

William  K  Hitchcock,  of  D)lorado. 

l>ee  E    Metcalf,  of  Texas 

John  L  Slegmaler.  of  the  Di.strict  of  Co- 
lumbia 

Irving  C»  Tragen,  of  California,  for  ap- 
piiliitment  as  a  Forel^;n  Service  ofTicer  of 
chtss  2,  a  consul,  and  a  secretary  in  the  dip- 
lomatic    service    of    the    United     States    of 

.\merlr;» 

The  follnwlng-named  jiersons,  now  Foreign 
Service  ofTlcers  of  class  3  and  secretarleo  In 
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the  dlpK-m^tlc  service,  to  be  also  consuls  gen- 
e?iof  the  united  States  of  America: 

vtrs   .MK-e  T   furran.  of  New  York 

^muel  R  Oiunmon  III,  of  Texas. 

rtpDh  Rand  of  Virgmia,  for  appointment 
rpo'elgn  Service  officer  of  class  3,  a  con- 
*f,i  and  a  .secretary  In  the  diplomatic  serv- 
ice  of    the    United    States    of    America. 

The  foi;owinc-name<l  persons  for  appolnt- 
„,.,,r  n-  Foreign  Service  officers  of  class  4. 
ronsuls  and  secretaries  In  the  diplomatic 
service  of  the  United  States  of  America: 

Mirtin   H     Armstrong,   of   Washington. 

"Richard    W     BertJ.    of    New    Hampshire. 

Daniel    U'c    McCarthy,    of    Wisconsin. 

Richard  J  C.lbson,  of  Michigan,  now  a  For- 
eien  'Service  officer  of  class  6  and  a  secretary 
in  the  diploni.iuc  .-ervice,  to  be  also  a  con- 
sul of  the  United  States  of  America. 

The  following-named  Foreign  Service  offi- 
cers for  promotion   from  class  7  to  class  6: 

Evan  R  Berlack,  of  New  York. 

Stephen  M   HUn-k.  of  Connecticut. 

Donald  I.  Colin,  of  California. 

Rlchiird  C   Devine.  of  New  York 

Eutrene  Kiebenov.  of  Ma.ssachusetts. 

Rlcli.ird  I.   McC'ormack.  of  Florida. 

Charles  F  Swezey,  of  New  Yofk. 

Andrew  Tangalos,  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia 

The  following-named  Foreign  Service  offi- 
cers for  promotion   from  cla.ss  8  to  class  7: 

Edwm  I.   Barber  III.  of  Virginia, 

Robert  B   Bern  ley,  of  California. 

Wl'.liam  W   Beyer,  of  New  Jersey. 

Edward  P  Djerejlan,  of  New  York. 

J.ime.'^    M     Hawley    III.    of    West    Virginia. 

Richard  Holbrooke,  of  New  York. 

Richard  H   Imus.  of  California. 

Robert  E  Lamb  of  Georgia. 

Vladimir  I.ehovlch,  of  New  York. 

Charles  W   Maynes.  Jr  ,  of  Utah. 

Miss  Kathleen  McDonough,  of  New  York. 

Oeorge  K  Mercer,  of  Michigan. 

Robert  .1   Montgomery,  of  Texas. 

Nicholas  M  Murphy,  of  New  York. 

Th  )m:\.s  A   Mussmte,  of  Connecticut. 

Joseph  T  O'Brien,  of  New  Jersey. 

Allan  W   OtUi,  of  IlllnoLs, 

Philip  E  Pennlnger,  of  North  Carolina. 

Keith  C  Smith,  of  California. 

Donald  R   Stacy,  of  Mississippi. 

Dennis  L.  Thompson,  of  Idaho. 

Frederick  W.  Tlngley,  of  Maine. 

The  foil  owing- named  persons  for  appoint- 
ment as  Foreign  Service  officers  of  claaa  7, 
vice  consuls  of  career,  and  secretaries  In  the 
diplomatic  service   of  the   United  States  of 

.America : 

Eh  William  Blzlc,  of  Texas. 
Arthur  B  Corte,  of  New  York. 
Hiliu-y  J  Cunnlngh;un,  of  Michigan. 
Robert  W  Farrand,  of  New  York. 
Cord  D   Hansen-Sturm,  of  New  York. 
Daniel  Kelly,  of  New  York. 
John  R  Liimpe,  of  Minnesota. 
J.^eph  Merfsman.  of  New  York. 
Rlch.ird  A   Mlntz.  of  New  York. 
Ambler  H   Moss,  Jr  ,  of  Maryland. 
Alan  Neuschatz,  of  New  Jersey. 
J.  Branon  Redecker,  of  Connecticut. 
Eugene  J  Schrelber,  of  Missouri. 
John  B.  Thom[>son,  of  Pennsylvania. 
W  Robert  Warne,  of  California. 
Nathaniel  Wilson.  Jr  ,  of  Virginia. 

The  following-named  persons  for  appoint- 
ment as  Foreign  Service  officer  of  class  8, 
vice  consuls  of  cjireer,  and  secretaries  In  the 
diplomatic  service  of  the  tJnlted  States  of 
.^inerica: 

James  W.  Carter,  of  Texas. 

Edwiu-d  A  Casey.  Jr  ,  of  New  Jersey. 

Stephen  J   Hayden,  of  Oregon. 

David   T    Kenney.    of   the  District  of  Co- 

lumbUi 


Miss  Lorraine  Klttredge,  of  Connecticut. 
John  C.  Kornblum,  of  Michigan. 
James  DeW.  Perry,  of  Connecticut. 
Gary  S.  Posz,  of  California. 
Randolph   Reed,    of   the   District    of    Co- 
lumbia. 

Arthur  L.  Schwab,  of  New  Jersey. 
William  W.  Struck,  of  Kentucky. 
Charles  H.  Twining,  Jr.,  of  Maryland. 

The  following -named  Foreign  Service  Re- 
serve officers  to  be  consuls  of  the  United 
States  of  America: 

Rolsert  C.  Amerson,  of  Minnesota. 
Edward  O.  Barnes,  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia. 

Robert  W.  Baxr,  of  Illinois. 
Robert  A.  Cattell,  of  the  District  of  Coliun- 
bia. 

Richard  J.  Cornish,  of  Kansas. 
William   T.   Crocker,   of   Massachusetts. 
Frederick  N.  Cromwell,  of  Arizona. 
Carl  E,  Etevls,  of  Virginia. 
Richard  A.  Puller,  of  Iowa. 
William  M.  Hart,  of  Florida. 
Edward  L.  Hicltcox,  of  Maryland. 
Theodore  R.  Jaeckel,  of  New  York. 
Stanley  E.  Kallsh,  of  California, 
Joseph  I.  Krene,  of  California, 
Thaddeus  O.  McE>owell,  of  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

Malcolm  McLean,  of  Minnesota. 
Rol>ert  M.   Schram,   of  Pennsylvania. 
Charles  T.  Skow,  Jr.,  of  Florida. 
Robert  D.  Smith,  of  California. 
Clarke  W,  Thornton,  Jr„  of  Virginia, 
Dan  S.  Wages,  of  California. 
Richard  D.  Wagner,  of  Virginia. 
Raymond  A.  Warren,  of  New  Jersey. 
Robert  B.  Whittlnghlll,  of  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

Lawrence  M.  Sternfield,  of  Illinois,  a  For- 
eign Service  Reserve  officer,  to  be  a  consul 
and  a  secretary  in  the  diplomatic  service  of 
the  United  States  of  America, 

The  following-named  Foreign  Service  Re- 
serve officers  to  be  vice  consuls  of  the  United 
States  of  America: 

Arthiir  L.  Bimn,  Jr.,  of  Florida. 
Alvln  H.  Cohen,  of  Massachxisetts. 
Howard  'W.  Hardy,  Jr.,  of  New  Jersey. 
Nell  Hinckley,  of  Utah. 
Richard  B.  Joyce,  of  Missouri. 
Newell  K.  Judklns,  of  Utah. 
Prank  A.  Levy,  of  Virginia. 
James  D.  McHale,  of  Massachusetts. 
Robert  C.  McLaughlin,   of  Massachusetts. 
Harold  P.  Radday,  of  New  York, 
Roger  W.  Severt,  of  Maryland. 
William  B.  Stubbs  III,  of  Georgia. 
Henry  E.    Mulloy,   of   Virginia,   a   Foreign 
Service  Reserve  officer,  to  be  a  vice  consul 
and  a  secretary  in  the  diplomatic  service  of 
the  United   States  of   America, 

The  following-named  Foreign  Service  Re- 
serve officers  to  be  secretaries  In  the  diplo- 
matic service  of  the  United  States  of 
America : 

Dick  C,  Adams,  of  Virginia. 
Angelo  F.  Addona,  of  Connecticut, 
Daniel  Alhimook,  of  Maryland, 
Louis  C.  Beck,  of  California. 
Paul   B.   Breitwelser.   of   Kansas. 
Paul  E,  Carr,  of  the  District  of  Columbia. 
William  O.  Cooper,  of  Texas. 
Robert  A.  DuCote,  of  Virginia. 
Horace    Z.    Feidman,    of    the    District    of 
Columbia. 

Clair  E.  George,  of  Pennsylvania. 
Clarke  M.  George,  of  California, 
Donald  P.  Gregg,  of  Maryland, 
Ransom  S,  Halg.  of  California. 
Philip  M.  Kaiser,  of  New  York. 
Joseph  G.  Kecskemethy,  of  Virginia. 
John  P.  Lee,  of   Pennsylvania. 
Joseph  J.  Matlsln,  of  Michigan. 
Kenneth    Y.    Mllllan,    of    the    District    of 
Columbia. 


Paul  B.  Mott,  Jr.,  of  New  Jersey. 
Anatole   N.   OssipofT,   of  California. 
Eugene  T.  Pinney,  of  Maine. 
Richard   J.   Shugrue,  of  Virginia. 
Warren   W.    Williams,    of   Florida. 

The  following-named  Foreign  Service  Staff 
officers  to  be  consuls  of  the  United  States  of 
America: 

Raymond  M.  Bailey,  of  Ohio. 

Peter  T    Hanson,  of  Virginia. 

Miss  Frances  D.  Howell,  of  North  Carolina. 

Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey 

Subject  to  qtiallflcattons  provided  by  law, 
the  following  for  permanent  appointment  to 
the  grades  indicated  in  the  Coast  and  Geo- 
detic Survey: 

To  be  lieutenant  commanders 

Donald  R.  Tlbbit  Harold  E.  McCall 

K.  William  Jeflers  Gerald  C.  Saladln 

To  he  lieutenant 
George  M.  Cole,  Jr. 

In  the  Army 
The  following-named  officers  for  temporary 
appointment  in  the  Army  of  the  'United 
States  to  the  grades  Indicated,  under  the  pro- 
visions of  title  10,  United  States  Code,  sec- 
tions 3442  and  3447 : 

To  be  major  general 
Brig.      Gen.     William     Donald     Graham, 
020067,  Army  of  the  United  States  (colonel, 
Medical  Corps,  U.S.  Army) , 

To  be  brigadier  general 
Col.     Norman    Everett    Peatfield,    021027, 
Medical  Corps,  U.S.  Army. 


CONFIRMATIONS 

Executive  nominations  received  by  the 
Senate  July  29.  1964: 

U.S.  Coast  Guard 
The   following   officers   of   the   permanent 
commissioned    teaching   staff    of    the    Coast 
Guard  Academy  for  promotion  to  the  grade 
indicated: 

To  be  captains 

Paul  P.  Poye  , 

Raymond  J.  Perry 
Ephrlam  P,  Rlvard 

Dn»LOMATIC     AND     FOREIGN     SERVICE 
AMBASSADORS 

Tv-ler  Thompson,  of  Maine,  a  Foreign  Serv- 
ice officer  of  the  class  of  career  minister,  to 
be  Ambassador  Extraordinary  and  Plenipo- 
tentiary of  the  United  States  of  America  to 
Finland, 

Lucius  D.  Battle,  of  Florida,  a  Foreign 
Service  officer  of  class  1.  to  be  Ambassador 
Extraordinary  and  Plenipotentiary  of  the 
United  States  of  America  to  the  United  Arab 
Republic. 

Miss  Margaret  Joy  Tlbbetts,  of  Maine,  a 
Foreign  Service  officer  of  class  1,  to  be  Am- 
bassador Extraordinary  and  Plenipotentiary 
of  the  United  States  of  America  to  Norway. 

Wlnthrop  G.  Brown,  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, a  Foreign  Service  officer  of  the  class 
of  career  minister,  to  be  Ambassador  Elxtraor- 
dlnEiry  and  Plenipotentiary  of  the  United 
States  of  America  to  the  Republic  of  Korea. 

Cecil  B.  Lyon,  of  New  Hampshire,  a  For- 
eign Service  officer  of  the  class  of  career 
minister,  to  be  Ambassador  Extraordinary 
and  Plenipotentiary  of  the  United  States 
of  America  to  Ceylon. 
Commissioner  of  the  District  of  Columbia 

John  B.  Duncan,  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, to  be  a  Commissioner  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  for  a  term  of  3  years,  and 
until  his  successor  is  appointed  and  quali- 
fied, * 
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"Policy  Review  of  All-Cargo  Carrif  r»'  Role 
in  Air  Transportation" — Statement  by 
Senator  Monrooey 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

111. 

HON.  J.  GLENN  BEALL 

or     MARYLANL> 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF   THK   rSITKO  STATES 

Wednesday.  July  29.  1964 

Mr.  BEALL.  Mr  President,  the  C:vil 
Aeronautics  Board  has  recently  under- 
taken a  policy  review  of  the  all-cargo 
carriers'  role  in  air  transportation.  This 
review  Is  commendable 

The  state  of  the  all-cargo  industry — 
that  is,  the  Nations  airfreKht  spe- 
cialists— and  the  actions  needed  were 
eloquently  set  forth  by  the  senior  Sena- 
tor from  Oklahoma  m  his  statement  be- 
fore the  CAB  on  July  8.  1964  Senator 
MoNRONEY  is  an  acknowledged  congres- 
sional authority  on  this  subject,  and  I 
concur  with  his  remarks  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  hus  statement  before 
the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There   bfinK   no   objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 
St.atement  by  Senmor  A   S   Mike  Monroney 

FiFfORE    IHE    ClVIt     .-^.^RUNAUTItS    BoARD.    Jt   LT 

■i    1964 

Mr  Chairnian  and  members  of  the  Board, 
the  consideration  •'{  proposed  an.endments 
to  part  207  .-eliitlng  to  the  limitations  on  the 
amount  of  charter  trips  which  may  be  per- 
formed by  combination  carriers  and  all-cargo 
carriers  and  to  part  399  regarding  the  Board's 
P"!icy  on  block  spare  at  wholesale  rates 
r:.  ;rlcs  the  first  significant  effort  by  the 
B'  .ird  to  explore  mea.sures  to  carve  out  a  role 
:'  r  the  supplemen"  il  and  all-cargo  carriers 
:;i  aviation  These  iMrrlers  are  the  small 
business  segment  of  a-.tatlon.  In  many  re- 
spects they  have  been  treated  as  the  step- 
children of  oftentimes   neglectful   parents 

The  conaideration  of  these  amendments  is 
significant,  not  (jnly  because  of  the  substan- 
ti.e  changes  Invoi-.eU.  but  also  because  It 
represents  an  awareness  by  the  Board  of  the 
HI  health  of  these  c.irriers  and  a  determina- 
tion at  least  to  invest :t;ate  cures  I  com- 
mend the  Board  for  taking  thU  step  It  is 
in  line  with  the  Intent  of  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Commerce  which  in  1961  In  its 
report  on  the  supplemental  air  carrier  leg- 
is. ation  said 

In  deciding  wh.it  authority  should  be 
given  each  carrier  the  Board  should  certainly 
start  with  what  the  carrier  wants  to  do. 
what  its  experience  has  been,  what  Its  ca- 
pability is  In  terms  of  financing,  personnel. 
and  equipment.  A  supplemental  lndustr\' 
constructed  on  this  ba.-is  requires  courage 
and  imagination  on  the  part  of  the  carriers 
In  developing  and  pr  jposing  how  they  can 
best  serve  the  public  interest  It  requires 
on  the  part  of  the  Board  a  sense  of  liberality 
and  experimentatl. .:i  and  a  willingness  to  un- 
der'alce  a  trial,  even  .it  the  cost  of  occasional 
error    •    •    ••• 

This  view   is   unchanged   today.     Only  by 
experimentation    and     Innovation     can     the 
problems  be  solved   and   progress  continued 
A  failure  to  act  can  produce  only  stagnation 

The    Boards   responsibility   is   to   promote, 
encourage,  and  develop  the  airline  industry 


in  this  country  This  resp<jnsibUity  runs  to 
all  classes  of  carriers  and  to  ail  individual 
lines  which  have  b«en  certificated  It  is  the 
responfibillty  of  the  Congress  as  well  For 
we  cannot  create  by  legislation  that  which 
Is  in  the  public  interest  and  then  stand  aside 
to  watch  our  Inf.tnts  destroyed 

Neither  the  Board  nor  Congress  should 
hesitate  to  put  to  the  acid  lest  of  imple- 
mentation measures  which  would  help  weak 
segments  of  the  industry  The  history  «)r 
all  classes  of  carriers  begins  with  an  Initial 
period  of  protection  and  sustenance  by  the 
Cruvernment  This  was  certainly  true  in  the 
case  of  combination  carriers,  who  are  now 
the  mature  and  proiperous  adults  of  the 
induiirry     It  was  not  always  so 

Today,  our  trunk  carriers  can  look  forward 
to  a  decade  of  golden  years  They  have 
reached  maturity  and  are  reaping  the  re- 
wards But  it  Is  significant  to  remember 
the  chaotic  condition  of  the  industry  m  gen- 
eral m  1938  when  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Act 
war  passed  and  to  note  that  It  has  Uken 
over  25  years  for  the  combination  carriers 
to  attain  the  stability  and  profitability  that 
they  enjoy  today  Determined  and  com- 
petent management  gave  strong  leadership 
to  this  upward  progress. 

I  do  not  believe  that  the  management  of 
any  of  these  carriers  would  presume  to  say 
that  its  company  alone  could  have  achieved 
this  maturity  if.  In  those  early  years,  there 
had  been  no  regulation,  no  subsidy,  no  mall 
contracts,  no  exclusive  routes,  no  wartime 
military  contracts,  and  no  encouragement. 
In  subsidy  alone  the  Federal  Government 
paid  out  over  $580  million  during  the  period 
from  1939  through  1953  Appro.xlnjateiy 
half  of  this  sum  went  to  four  airlines  which 
today  are  our  leading  carriers  This  has 
proven  Ut  be  a  gocxl  investment  for  the  Na- 
tion as  well  as  for  the  airlines.  It  has  taken 
beneficent  regulation  of  competition  and 
routes;  It  has  taken  generous  infusions  of 
subsidy:  it  h.ia  Uiken  virtually  guaranteed 
Government  contracts  And  perhaps  as  im- 
portant as  any,  it  has  taken  promotion, 
encouragement,  and  development  by  the 
Board  and  by  the  Congress  to  enable  these 
carriers  to  give  Ui  the  public  the  benefits 
which  they  now  provide. 

The  combination  carriers  have  a  definite 
role  to  play  Their  purpose  and  function  are 
clearly  identified  They  are  authorized  to  fiy 
anything  that  can  be  loaded  on  an  airplane 
to  anyplace  on  their  assigned  routes  and. 
almost  without  exception,  to  any  place  otT 
their  routes  If  they  can  fill  up  the  plane. 
Yet,  with  all  this,  they  passed  through  dlfll- 
rult  years  It  Is  little  wonder  that  the  sup- 
plementals  and  tlie  all-cargo  carriers  are 
experiencing  difficulties  In  their  trying  de- 
velopment stage 

These  difficulties  are  matters  which  the 
Board  and  Ccjngresa  must  face  head  on  We 
have  both  concluded  that  these  classes  of 
carriers  serve  the  public  Interest  In  1961, 
the  Congress  enacted  legislation  authorizing 
the  Issuance  of  certificates  to  supplementals 
This  action  was  based  on  the  conviction  that 
these  carriers  had  a  place  In  aviation  and  a 
role  to  perform  which  would  benefit  the  pub- 
lic In  this  regiu-d  the  Senate  Committee 
on  Commerce  said 

"These  carriers  have  been  Instrumental  in 
expanding  the  horizon  of  air  commerce  To 
a  large  extent  they  are  responsible  for  the 
tremendous  expansion  In  the  charter  field 
which  has  taken  place  in  the  last  few  years 
They  pioneered  the  military  contract  busi- 
ness and  the  airfreight  or  all-cargo  field 
They  were  the  first  to  develop  alrcoach  travel 
and  as  a  result  opened  a  vast  new  field  of  air 
transportation     by    encouraging    people     to 


re- 
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travel  by  air   who  had  never  done  so  pren 
ously 

-Since  Its  origin,  the  supplemental  air 
carrier  Industry  has  existed  in  an  atmoephef, 
of  uncertainty  from  one  month  to  the  next 
as  to  whether  operating  authority  would 
continue  It  has  been  an  era  of  continued 
court  challenges,  protracted,  costly,  aag 
tedious  Government  deliberations,  anxiftv 
and  frustration  Your  committee  is  unar- 
mous  m  us  conviction  that  the  supplement^ 
air  carriers  have  a  vital  role  to  play  in  mef- 
Ing  the  air  transportation  needs  of  •'.'. 
country    •  •  •" 

As  early  as  1949.  the  Boiu-d  recognized  th* 
need  for  nlr  specialists  In  cargt)  movemert 
when  it  Initiated  what  was  then  called  tht 
•all-cargo  experiment  "  As  late  as  1962,  itt 
Board  again  affirmed  the  wisdom  of  creatir.jt 
this  new  class  of  specialists  by  Issuing  ptt. 
manent  certificates  to  two  all-cargo  carrifn 
The  Board  said  in  the  Dome.^tic  Cargi^ 
Mali  Service  i-Ase  idocket  10067  et  al  ) 

•The  Board  is  satisfied  that  •  •  •  the  all- 
cargo  experiment  has  been  of  real  benefit  Vi 
the  Nation  as  a  whole  as  well  as  to  the  ship": 
pers  and  recipients  of  cargo.  It  is  convinced 
that  the  speiiallzcd  and  stimulating  effect* 
'if  the  all-cargo  carrier  are  needed  inr  '.Ut 
intensive  development  of  frelk':.-  j.  tt'.Ui, 
which  Is  still  recjulred  •  •  •  !;.(■  ;,.-  p  rtiur. 
of  •  *  •  cargo  carried  by  the  all-cargu  raj. 
riers.  the  service  which  they  huve  prv.videti 
to  civilian  and  military  users,  •:,>•  :,»■■*  .i;.'. 
craft  which  t,hey  introduced  and  ii.i-  •.miu- 
lation  which  •  •  •  they  have  affo.'cled  the 
all-purpose  carriers,  all  indicate  ihat 
newal  of  all-cargo  earners  will  serve 
public  convenience  and  necessity    •    •   * 

We  think  it  is  clear  that  both  the  all- 
pvirpose  and  the  all-cargo  carriers  have  pecu- 
liar advantages  and  can  make  specui  con- 
tributions to  the  Industry  In  our  Judg- 
ment, the  development  of  a  system  of  cargo 
transportation  adapted  to  the  Nation  s  needi 
will  best  be  accomplished  through  their  com- 
bined efforts  " 

I  am  In  wh'ilehearted  agreement  with 
these  statements  by  the  Board  There  is  a 
vital  necessity  for  the  continuation  .iiid  pres- 
ervation of  the  all -cargo  carriers.  They  have 
stimulated  the  development  of  air  cargo 
They  have  pioneered  new  aircraft  and  new 
techniques 

The  Aviation  Subcommittee  of  the  seiia*^ 
Commerce  Committee  and  the  B«'ard  have 
•Aurked  closely  in  the  past  tn  achieve  a  well- 
balanced  air  transportation  system  through 
the  Lssuance  of  certificates  to  both  lanze  and 
small  airlines  and  to  encourage  the  develop- 
ment of  new  iU'eaa  of  air  transportation 
One  of  the  results  of  this  Joint  etT  irt  and 
Interest  has  been  the  creation  of  different 
classes  of  carriers  such  as  the  all-carijo  car- 
riers  and    the   sup[)lemental   carriers 

I  am  greatly  dUsturbed  by  the  Impending 
crisis  which  thre.itens  the  ijalance  achieved 
In  our  system  and  which  could  bar.krupt 
the  all-cargo  carriers  and  the  supplenienuU 
Unless  steps  are  taken  soon  to  upen  greater 
businefs  oppx^rtunltles  for  these  two  groupt 
ft  carriers,  I  am  afraid  the  progress  of  many 
years  will  be  lost  That  Is  why  .some  actl-ir. 
by  the  Board  Is  so  Imperative 

The  Defense  Department  recently  reviewed 
its  policy  in  connection  with  the  M.ATS  pro- 
curement program  and  has  now  awarded  lt» 
fiscal  1965  MATS  contracts  I  undpr?tand 
that  the  Board  was  consulted  in  connection 
with  the  review  of  {X)llcy  Although  the 
Defense  Department  affirmed  the  wbd(inQ  of 
the  Presldentlally  approved  courses  >f  action 
which  were  lmplementf*d  by  the  Air  Fore* 
In  1960  and  has  Indicated  Its  Intention  to 
continue  that  policy,  it  appears  that  certain 
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,Hpr  factors  have  changed  significantly  the 
''  u!..non  >  f  the  total  MATS  business  among 
^i;  ompeung  carriers  And  this  is  the 
K  .mess  upon  which  supplementaU  and 
S  carriers  mu^st  now  rely  prlmar- 
fly  until  commercial  carriage  can  be  secured 
ir,  oTfRteT  amounts 

fmonK  these  factors  are  (1)  the  reduction 
.nVTtes  recently  approved  by  the  Board.  (2) 

e  addition  of  many  new  Jet  aircraft  to 
he  orogram.  and  (3)  the  awarding  of  con- 
,"  ^  to  airlines  which  previously  did  not 
rirtl-lpate  in  the  MATS  program.  For  flscal 
1Q65  alore  the  above  three  factors  will  result 
in  a  reduction  of  about  50  percent  In  the  per 
let  aircraft  allocation  and  about  30  percent 
in  the  per  C-L.44  allocation.  The  total 
amount  of  MATS  business  for  flscal  1965  la 
reduced  from  $145  million  to  $129.2  million. 
T'nis  the  share  which  will  go  to  those  car- 
riers which  did  not  add  new  aircraft  In  1964 
has  been  cut  drastically. 

The  Defense  Department  has  also  put  Into 
efTec't  specUio  rules  to  Implement  Its  pre- 
viously announced  policy  with  respect  to  us- 
ing air  carriers  which  have  an  appropriate 
balance  between  civil  and  military  business. 
For  ftsci^l  1^^*'  *'"^'  '"^^ATS  contracts  will  be 
awarded  In  such  a  w.iy  that  the  carriers  who 
receive  contracts  will  derive  at  least  30  per- 
cent of  their  revenue  from  commercial 
sources.  The  Defense  Department  goal  Is  for 
t.ne  earners  In  the  ncir  future  to  derive  60 
percent  of  their  revenue  from  commercial 
sources  While  this  Is  a  laudable  policy  and 
one  with  which  I  sun  In  general  agreement, 
I  am  concerned  about  the  30-  and  60-percent 
rules,  particularly  the  timing  of  their  Im- 
plementation The  carriers  which  will  be 
R.lected  most  severely  by  this  policy  are  the 
all-cargo  carriers  and  the  supplementals. 
The  combination  trunk  carriers  with  their 
Dig  passenger  Income  have  no  worries  In 
meeting  even  more  than  the  60  percent  com- 
mercial  Income  test 

The  supplementals  will  also  lose  this  year 
another  source  of  revenue — their  individ- 
ually ticketed  business  One  of  the  all-cargo 
carriers  has  lost  almost  all  of  Its  mall  rev- 
enues as  a  result  of  another  change  In  De- 
fense Department  and  Post  Office  Depart- 
ment policy  regarding  the  allocation  of  over- 
sea military  and  clviU.an  mall  transported 
by  air.  Of  course,  domestic  all-cargo  carriers 
have  never  jvirtirlpated  to  any  great  degree 
In  the  movement  of  mall.  Postal  rules  effec- 
tively preclude  their  participation. 

I  iii  ovv  tl'.iit  the  Board  Is  familiar  with 
these  developments,  lus  well  as  others,  but  I 
state  them  to  apprise  you  of  the  specific  prob- 
lems v^hlch  trouble  me.  Among  other  things, 
the  Congress  has  vested  In  the  Board  the  au- 
thorltv  and  Imposed  upon  it  the  duty  to  en- 
courage and  develop  our  nlr  transportation 
system  aciording  to  the  needs  of  our  com- 
merce, the  postal  service,  ajid  the  national 
defense,  to  fost.er  sound  economic  conditions 
and  to  maintain  competition.  As  one  Mem- 
ber of  Congress  I  feel  that  I  should  make 
known  my  views  in  this  public  forum  for 
consideration  by  the  Board. 

The  malady  of  the  supplementals  and  the 
all-careo  carriers  cannot  and  should  not  be 
approached  as  a  stibMdy  matter  These  car- 
riers are  ineligible  for  subsidy  and  should  so 
remain  The  solution  lies  in  opening  up  new 
avenues  of  conimerrial  revenue  for  them  so 
they  may  compete  on  a  fair  and  effective 
b.isls  with  combination  carriers  for  a  slice  of 
the  aviation  dollar  The  Board  must  study 
and  con.-ider  new  approaches  which  can  be 
taken  to  remove  the  operating  restrictions 
presently  Impo'ed  on  these  carriers.  These 
ciu-riers  must  be  ginnted  an  exclusive  niche 
In  the  airline  Industry  and  a  part  of  the 
overall  traffic  must  be  reserved  for  them 
alone  The  Board's  consideration  of  the 
amendments  to  parts  207  and  399  Is  a  start  In 
this  direction. 

Without  additional  promotion  by  the 
Board  It  Is  unllkelv  that  these  classes  of  cer- 


tificated and  congresslonally  authorized  car- 
riers will  have  sufficient  revenues  to  survive 
as  sound,  safe,  and  profitable  carriers.  They 
have  acquired  modern  turbine-powered 
equipment  for  the  military  which  they  will 
have  difficulty  In  paying  for  on  drastically  re- 
duced military  contracts.  It  Is  unlikely  that 
any  repossessed  aircraft  would  remain  In  this 
country  as  part  of  the  CRAF  program.  It  is 
also  Improbable  that  these  carriers  will  be 
able  to  meet  the  military  30-  and  60- 
percent  requirements,  assuming  a  normal 
market  growth  and  no  change  in  existing 
operating  authority. 

Ways  and  means  must  be  found  to  enable 
these  carriers  to  increase  their  commercial 
business  and  to  obtain  profitable  business, 
I  do  not  know  whether  the  proposed  amend- 
ments are  the  answer.  But  it  is  an  encour- 
aging sign  that  the  Board  is  giving  consider- 
ation to  some  change  which  will  give  relief 
The  Board  should  also  investigate  through 
actual  proceedings  the  feasibility  of  grant- 
ing supplementals  the  right  to  sell  all- 
expense  tours  along  the  lines  being  used  so 
successfully  in  Europe.  The  Board  should 
work  closely  with  the  Department  of  De- 
fense In  matters  relating  to  the  award  of 
MATS  contracts.  Without  stable  and  sound 
supplemental  and  all-cargo  carriers  the 
strong  Civil  Reserve  Air  Fleet  built  in  recent 
years  will  vanish.  Further,  the  Board  and 
the  Post  Office  Department  should  reexam- 
ine all  existing  rules  and  regulations  affect- 
ing the  movement  of  mall.  These  rules  pre- 
clude all-cargo  carriers  from  obtaining  any- 
thing but  a  mlniscule  amount  of  mail.  In 
particular,  a  Joint  Board-Post  Office  study 
should  be  made  to  determine  whether  it 
would  be  advantageous  to  use  all-cargo  serv- 
ices at  low  bulk  rates  for  the  carriage  of 
types  of  mall  now  moving  on  time-consum- 
ing surface  routes. 

The  Board  must  do  now  whatever  it  can 
within  the  power  vested  in  it  by  Congress. 
If  that  power  is  insufficient,  recommenda- 
tions should  be  made  to  the  Confrress  re- 
questing authority  to  take  whatever  steps 
are  needed. 

The  Board  and  Congress  have  declared  a 
need  for  these  carriers.  They  perform  a  func- 
tion vital  to  the  maintenance  of  a  balanced 
transportation  system  Every  appropriate  ef- 
fort must  be  made  to  provide  a  sound  base 
for  the  growth  of  these  classes  of  carriers  by 
assigning  them  separate  and  select  functions 
In  the  airline  industry.  It  would  be  tragic 
In  the  extreme  that  having  qualified  for  cer- 
tificates of  public  convenience  and  necessity, 
these  carriers  should  have  the  Board  turn 
its  back  on  them  and  fall  to  show  any  con- 
cern over  whether  they  survive  or  die. 


Limitation  on  Meat  Imports 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  E.  Y.  BERRY 

or   SOUTH    DAKOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  July  29, 1964 

Mr.  BERRY.  Mr.  Speaker,  yesterday 
the  Senate  took  a  step  in  the  right  direc- 
tion when  it  added  to  H.R.  1839  an 
amendment  limiting  meat  imports. 
However,  not  being  satisfied  with  accom- 
plishing a  good  purpose  they  then 
marched  all  the  way  back  down  the  hill 
and  removed  from  H.R.  1839  all  of  the 
provisions  of  the  House-passed  bill  which 
provided  for  removal  of  tariffs  on  wild 
birds  and  animals  used  for  circus  pur- 
poses. 

The  House  could  have  adopted  the 
Senate   amendment  except   that    after 


adding  the  meat  import  Emiendment  the 
Senate  then  eliminated  the  wild  bird  and 
animal  provision  leaving  only  the  meat 
amendment  in  the  bill.  This  means  that 
it  now  must  go  to  conference  where  it  will 
now  die  for  lack  of  action. 


Results  of  Public  Opinion  Questionnaire 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ALBERT  H.  QUIE 

OF    MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  July  29, 1964 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  each  year 
since  I  have  been  in  Congress,  it  has  been 
my  custom  to  send  a  public  opinion  ques- 
tionnaire to  my  constituents,  soliciting 
tlieir  opinions  on  various  vital  issues.  I 
again  followed  this  practice  this  year. 

In  April.  I  sent  out  more  than  105,000 
questionnaires.  One  went  to  every  per- 
son or  household  listed  as  having  a  tele- 
phone in  the  First  District  of  Minnesota. 

The  response  was  in  excess  of  18,000 
questionnaires,' which  represents  about  15 
percent  of  those  which  could  actually  be 
delivered.  In  addition,  each  card  had  a 
column  for  the  responses  of  two  per- 
sons— usually  a  husband  and  wife.  Tak- 
ing into  consideration  the  minority  of  re- 
turns which  did  not  include  two  re- 
sponses, the  total  number  of  individual 
responses  was  about  32,000. 

This,  I  feel,  should  indicate  an  insight 
into  the  thinking  of  the  people  of  the 
First  District  which  could  be  considered 
as  accurate  as  is  humanly  possible. 

I  would  like  to  share  the  results  of 
this  survey  with  my  colleagues.  The 
questions  and  tlie  responses,  computed 
in  percentages,  follow  i 

Question  No.  1 :  "Should  Red  China  be  ad- 
mitted to  the  U.N?"  Yes.  11.5  percent:  no, 
83.8  percent;  no  opinion,  3.8  percent;  other, 
0.9  i>ercent. 

Question  No.  2:  "Should  the  United  States 
seek  expanded  trade  with  the  Soviet  bloc?" 
Yes,  28  4  percent;  no,  63.2  percent;  no  opin- 
ion, 5.9  percent;  other,  2.5  percent. 

Question  No.  3:  "Should  Congress  take  ac- 
tion to  tighten  Import  restrictions  on  red 
meats?"  Yes,  80.3  percent;  no,  13.9  percent; 
no  opinion,  4.6  percent;  other,  1.2  percent. 

Question  No.  4:  "Should  the  Constitution 
be  amended  to  permit  voluntary  Bible  read- 
ing and  prayer  In  public  schools?"  Yes,  68.7 
percent;  no,  26.4  percent;  no  opinion,  3.7  per- 
cent; other,  1.2  percent. 

Question  No.  5:  "Do  you  favor  direct  sub- 
sidy payments  to  farmers  to  Increase  farm 
Income?"  Yes.  18.9  percent;  no,  74,3  percent; 
no  opinion.  5.1  percent:  other,  1.7  percent. 
(On  this  question,  total  farmer  response 
alone  ran:  Yes,  36.1  percent;  no,  56.6  per- 
cent; no  opinion,  5  percent;  other,  2.3  per- 
cent.) 

Question  No.  6:  "Do  you  favor  a  gradual 
withdrawal  of  Government  from  the  farm 
economy?"  Yes.  78.8  percent;  no,  15.8  per- 
cent; no  opinion,  4  1  percent;  other,  1.2  per- 
cent. (On  this  question,  total  farmer  re- 
sponse ran:  Yes,  68.4  percent;  no,  24.8  per- 
cent; no  opinion,  4.4  percent;  other,  2.4  per- 
cent.) 

Question  No.  7:  "Do  you  favor  proposals 
to  alleviate  unemployment  by : 

"Instituting  a  35-hour  workweek?"  Yes, 
30  percent;  no,  57.7  percent;  no  opinion,  11.8 
percent;  other,  0.5  percent.     (On  this  portion 
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of  the  question,  total  nonfarm  response  ran:  it  ts  being  sponsored  jointly  by  Carling  trict  are  aware  of  the  problems  that  face 

Yes.  31.3  percent:  no.  56  8  percent,  no  opin-  Brewing  Co..  of  the  Unitt-d  States,  the  the  Natioi\  and  are  vitally  concerned  over 

ion.  U.3  percent;  other,  0  6  percent  i  Carling'  Breweries  Ltd  .  of  Canada,  and  their  .solutions 

•Paying  double  time  for  overtime  work^  •  charrinKton    United    Brewerie.s   Ltd..    of  In   addition   to   the  over    17.000  ques 

^:^i';^^ro.^'^r;:^enr'on  Great  Britain  tionna.res.    I    received    over   3.500  S 

this  second  portion   of  the  question,   total  Th.e  sponsors.  I  am   informed,   are  of  vidually    written    letler.s.   .supplementing 

nonfarm    response    ran:    Yes.    22  6    percent.  the    firm    belief    that    a    genuine    world  the  answers  to  the  questions 

no.   60    percent;    no   opinion,    16  1    percent,  tournament  of  this  kind,  embrariiv-,'  all  Mr     Speaker,    once    agam    I   am  im- 

other,0.3  percent.)  the  sterlint;  principles  of  democracy  and  pre.ssed  with  the  high  honor  it  is  to  rep- 

Question  No.  8:  "Do  you  think  the  causes  conducted   in  the  highest   traditions  of  re.sent  these  dedicated  people  of  a  great 

of  poverty  can  be  corrected  by  spencuns:  »y7o  ^^^^^  ancient  game   of   golf,   will  nuike  a  di.>trict 

million  the  first  ye.ir  to  set  up  many  Federul  ^...rthxhile  contribution  to  international  I   am    including    at    tins   point   m  my 

•'wXTra  Sfir"' .  mmunir;'   Tcnon^'^pn.-  ^ood  will  and  will  promote  better  under-  remarks  the  final  tabulation  of  the  re- 

gTam-  -special  rural  poverty  program.'    em-  standing  between  peoples.  sult.s  ot    the    1964   questionnaire  for  the 

pluyment  and   Investment   Incentives.'  'vol-  I  share  this  View.     To  me.  the  Carling  Second  District  of  Colorado: 

uuteers  In  America.' etc ''"    Yes.  25  1  percent.  World  Golf  Championship  has  ever>-  as-  Response   to   Brotzm.^n   QuEsrinNNAisr 

no.    62.4   percent;    no    opinion.    9  6    percent.  p^^ct  of  ^  sincere  attempt  by  private  en-  The  complete  resulus  of  the  questionnaire 

other.  2.9  percent.  terprise  to  contribute   toward   the   grtxit  are  as  follows: 

Question  No.  9:    "Should   the   iidminlstra-  ^^^^   growing   problem  of   trying    to   help  1    Do  you  favor  the  United  SUtes  selling 

tlons  $3A  billion  foreign  aid  request  _.  a)   be  ^.^^^.^^   understand  and  ^^■heat  or  other  farm  products  to  Comn-.ur.ist 

increased:   (b)  be  cut.   ic.  be  left  at  the  same  ..'■':      ^        ,     ,,  n.itlons? 

amount;  or  (d)   should  the  foreign  aid  pro-  ^^^  ^ 'if  "  otm      ot  lui                 ,,.,,, ^.^^  „,  Yes,  41  7  percent;  no.  58  3  percent. 

gram     be      discontinued-     .Choose     one..'  Earlier  this  year  the  Prime  Minister  of  2.  should   the  United  SUtes  undertalte  » 

,a.   1  percent:   (bi  45  8  percent;   (c)  23  per-  Malay.sia.  the  Tunku  Abdul  Raman,  was  ^^^^^^    aggressive    program    to    nd    Cuba  or 

cent;    (d)   23  8  percent,   no  opinion,  4  9  per-  present  at  the  1964  Malaya  Open  Cham-  castro? 

cent,  other.  1  5  percent.  pionship,    one    of    the    Asian    qualifyinu  Yes.  77  8  percent;  no,  22  2  percent. 

_^^_^^^_^^^  tcmrnaments  for  the  Carling  World  Golf  3    Do   yuu   believe  appropriations  for  for- 

Championship.     He    recorded    for    tele-  eign  aid  should  be: 

,            .       ,   ^         ..       I   D  I  I-  vision  use   some   words  of  praise  about  ,,                    Pe^cen: 

ImproTing  International  Relations  .           ^.^^^^^^      j^  ^^^    j      ^^  ^^^^^^  ^  ,.u  Reduced  .subsuntiuiiy         62  6 

^       ^  ,,                 .       ,                 1    »          I          I,  bi    M.intiined  at  present  level. 32  4 

friendlier    and    closer    relationship    be-  Tnrreiu;*.d                                             1 1 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS  tween   people   of   different    nations.  '"^^  increased.     .     5.0 

OF  Svmbolizing   this  objective,   there  will  ■♦    should  the  us  Constitution  be  amend. 

HON.  JAMES  HARVEY  ^^.^--^  "^.^^f^  ^^^^-  ?'^^j,^^"^^  :;t;,n;r;;£hr-?' ^^'^^^ "'"  ^'^'^  ^"" 

OP   V.ICHIGAN-  "''^^^    Country    Club    in    which    the    flags  yes,  57  3  percent;  no   42.7  percent. 

'■                r^  rrr^  ^^  ^'^  competlng   nations  in  the  Carling  5    d,,  you  lavur  hospital  and  medu-al  care 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES  w.irld  Golf  Championship  will  be  flown.  i,,r  the  elderly  through 

Wednesday.  July  29,  1964  The.se  will   be   raised   at  a   formal   flat:-  Percent 

^jtr-       WARVTTv      nf      Mirhi^-iH      Mr  raising   ccremony   at   4 . 30   p  m    onAu-  .ai   Empha.sis  on  Federal-State  matching 

Mr.      HARVEY      of      Michigan       Mr.  p,,^,  -^^  ^v  a  nualifvin-r  Bolfrr  from  each  ^^^^^    .Kerr-Mllls) 38 

Speaker,   just  about   the   time   I   get   to  K"^  j6  by  a  qualify  in    golfer  from^ach  ^^^^   ^^^^_^^^  ^^^  ^^^^^^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^^  ^^^^^ 

wondering    if    the    'international    snarl  nation    repieseniea       inert     wiu    0|     a  ^^^^,   insurance 41 

and  sneer."  so  to  speak,  has  become  more  -^iniilar   closing   ceremony    on   tne   imai  ^^^   Hospiui  in.surance.  financed  through 

fashionable  than  the  international  smile  °*y   o^   ^"^   tournament  increased  social  security  tax  iKing- 

and    feeling    of    world     neighborliness,  A   total   of    18   television   cameras   in-  Anderson) 21 

something  usually  happens  U)  restore  my  stead  of  the  usual  4  will  be  used  to  cover  g    ^^  ^.^^^^  j.^^.^j.  income  tax  credit  for  par- 
faith   that   decent   human   instincts  yet  tournament   play      Telstar   will    be   em-  ents  of  students  in  college 
will  prevail.     I  refer  to  an  example  on  ployed   so    that    it    may    be    viewed    in  Yes  78  8  percent  no,  21  2  percent. 

the  good  side  of  the  international  ledger  Europe  

of  human  relations.  ^  believe  it  appropriate  to  remark  that  -^-^-^^— ^^— 

In  this  case,  it  represents  an  effort  by  'Ae  Americans  are  proud  to  host  the  first  ,        .    «       • 

private  enterprise  to  promote  better  in-  World  Olympics  of  Golf  and  that  I  am  Doctor  Loop  s  Mansion 

temational  understanding  and  good  will  personally  proud  it  will  be  played  in  my  

by  conducting  the  largest  and  most  am-  home  Slate  ..f  Michigan  EXTEN'.slON  OF  REMARKS 

bitious   golf   tournament   in   the   sports  _^^_^^__^___^  or 

It    is   the    forthcoming    first    Carling  n  HOfi.  JAMES  G.  0  HARA 

World  GtoLf  Championship,  to  be  played  Keiponse  to  a  Questionnaire  or  michig.^n 

from  Aug\ist  27-30  at  the  Oakland  Hills  in  the  house  of  representatives 

Country  Club,  near  Detroit,  in  my  great  EXTENSION  OF  REMARK^  Wednesday  July  29  1964 

native  State  of  Michigan.  r 

In  a  sense,  this  Is  the  world  Olympic  unw     nnWAinr     nPnT7MAN  ^^^      OHARA     of     Michigan.      Mr 

Games  of  Golf.     More  than  50  players,  HUN.    UUINALU  b.   BKU  1  ^mAN  Speaker.  I  rise  today  to  call  the  atten- 

representing   eight   world  zones  outside  r  coi.mr.ndo  tion  of  our  colleagues  to  an  outstanding 

the  United  States  will  participate  in  this  in  the  house  of  representatives  example  of  philanthropy  which  is  unique 

first  true  open  world  competition  in  golf  WPdnesdav  July  29  1964  bec^iuse  of  the  nature  of  the  gift  and  also 

The  Carling  World  Golf  Championship  v.        y      .                ^  becau.se    of    its    historic    importance  to 

is  open  to  all  golfers,  professional  and  Mr     BROTZM.^N      Mr.    Speaker,    in  Samlac  County   in  Michigan's  Seventh 

amateur,    regardless    of    race,    color    or  May  I  mailed   128.000  questionnaires  to  Congressional  District,  which  I  am  hon- 

creed.     It  is  expected  that  about  20  na-  the  people  of  the  Second  District  of  Col-  ored  to  represent. 

tions  will  he  represented  in  the  tourna-  orado      The   response   to   this   poll   hius  I  am   referring  to  the  gift  of  several 

ment.  been  most  gratifying  and  I  take  this  op-  acres  of  land,  a  house  situated  on  the 

The  total  prize  money  of  $200,000  is  portunity  to  express  my  sincere  appre-  property,    and    the    furnishings    in   the 

the  largest  purse  for  any   golf  tourna-  elation  to  all  those  Coloradans  who  par-  hou.se  to  the  Sanilac  County  Historical 

ment  in  history.     This  has  attracted  en-  ticipated   In    this    grassroots   expression  Society.     The  house  is  to  be  used  as  a 

tries  of  aU  the   leading   golfers   in   the  of  opinion  and  conviction.  museum, 

world.  Experts  told  me  I  could  expect  a  6- to  8-  The  man   responsible  for  this  gift  to 

The  championship  will  be  an  annual  percent  return.  As  of  this  time.  17,098  the  people  of  Sanilac  County  is  Mr 
event,  which  will  be  played  again  In  the  people  returned  questionnaires,  answered  Stanley  Harrison,  a  retired  sea  captain 
United  States  in  1965.  in  Britain  in  1966.  all  or  in  part  This  is  a  return  of  almost  I  did  not  want  to  let  this  occasion  pass 
in  Canada  in  1967.  and  In  the  United  14  percent  and  demonstrates  dramat-  without  expressing  my  personal  con- 
States  again  In  1968.  ically  that  the  people  of  the  Second  Dis-  gratulations  to  Mr.  Harrison  and  to  join 
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„,hPr  citizens  of  the  State  of  Michigan 
n  thanking  him  for  his  generosity.  Al- 
hough  I  am  not  a  resident  of  Sanilac 

County,  I  am  looking  forward  to  visiting 

the  museum.  ,       „       .        , 

I  unilerstand  that  Mr.  Harrisons 
crandfiither.  Dr.  Joseph  M.  Loop,  ac- 
mured  40  acres  of  land  in  1854  in  what 
Ts  now  known  as  Port  Sanilac.  In  about 
,'g74  he  built  a  three-story  brick  house 
on  the  property.  To  the  people  who  lived 
-n  and  around  Port  Sanilac,  the  house 
was  known  as  Doctor  Loop's  Mansion. 
Dr  Loop's  grandson,  Mr.  Harrison, 
recognized  the  historic  importance  of 
the  property  he  inherited  and  has  deeded 
several  acres,  the  house,  and  its  furnish- 
ings to  the  Sanilac  County  Historical 
Society. 

Mr  Speaker,  the  people  of  Sanilac 
County  are  grateful  to  Mr.  Harrison  for 
his  generous  gift.  I  am  proud  to  be  able 
to  join  him  in  publicly  thanking  him  for 
his  generosity.  | 
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Speech  by  Senator  Harry  F.  Byrd,  Demo- 
crat, of  Virginia,  Prepared  for  Delivery 
Before  the  25th  Annual  Meetini;  of 
Commonwealth*!  Attorney*,  Cavalier 
Hotel,  Virginia  Beach,  Va.,  July  25, 
1964 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  THOMAS  N.  DOWNING 

OF    VIRGINIA 

LN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  July  29,  1964 

Mr  DOWNING.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  be- 
lieve our  Nation  occasionally  needs  re- 
minders that  we  are  governed  by  laws, 
not  by  men. 

The  Commonwealth  of  Virginia  has  al- 
ways been  vigilant  against  lawlessness 
and  our  people  have  always  abhorred 
violence.  We  do  not  believe  in  non- 
compliance of  any  law  that  is  on  the 
books.  A  respect  for  the  law  and  a  re- 
spect for  our  rights  as  citizens  move  in 
tandem  among  Virginia's  citizenry. 

Our  rights  and  the  inherent  quality  of 
our  system  of  jurisprudence  stem  from 
three  documents  that  are  largely  the 
work  of  Virginians.  Our  basic  liberties 
and  laws  upon  which  this  Nation  was 
founded  are  set  forth  in  the  Virginia 
Bill  of  Riuhts.  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence, and  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States.  Great  Virginians  such  as 
George  Ma.son.  Thomas  Jefferson,  and 
James  Madison  greatly  contributed  to 
these  fundamental  documents. 

The  preservation  of  law  and  order  in 
our  t'reat  Commonwealth  has  been  one 
of  Senator  Harry  Flood  Byrd's  convic- 
tions for  a  full  lifetime.  He  was  Gov- 
ernor of  our  Commonwealth  when  the 
State  became  the  first  State  to  pass  an 
antilynch  law — a  bulwark  against  law- 
lessne.ss  at  the  time  of  Its  adoption.  To- 
day Senator  Byrd  continues  to  be  intol- 
erant of  any  violence  in  connection  with 
any  law.     He  showed  this  with  dignity 


and  with  great  strength  the  other  day 
when   he    addressed    the   25th   Annual 
Meeting  of  Commonwealth's  Attorneys 
at  Virginia  Beach.  Va.    Senator  Byrd's 
address  is  oft-repeated  afflrmation  of  his 
pride   in   Virgirxians   for   their   historic 
avoidance  of  lawlessness  and  his  view  of 
law  as  supreme  among  men.    It  is  one 
of  the  most  moving  statements  I  have 
ever  heard;  it  is  remarkably  pertinent 
to  each  and  everyone  of  us  in  these  times 
and  I  would  appreciate,  Mr.  Speaker, 
your  allowing  me  to  let  my  colleagues 
here  in  this  body  benefit  from  Senator 
Byrd's  strength  and  wisdom: 
Speech  by  Senator  Harry  F.  Byrd,  Democrat. 
OF  Virginia,  Prepared  for  Delivery  Before 
THE  25th  Annual  Meeting  of  Common- 
wealth's Attorneys.  Cavalier  Hotel,  Vir- 
ginia Beach,  Va.,  July  25.  1964 
It  is  an  honor  to  be  invited  to  pajticlpate 
in  the  25th  annual  meeting  of  your  associa- 
tion of  Commonwealth's  Attorneys  here  at 
Virginia  Beach. 

You  are  the  upholders  of  the  laws  of  our 
great  Commonwealth,  and  for  you — and 
them — I  have  the  greatest  respect.  We  are — 
and  must  be — ruled  by  law  and  not  men. 

I  have  always  been  proud  of  the  way  In 
which  we  make — Interpret — and  enforce  the 
law  In  Virginia.  We  set  high  standards  for 
the  dignity  and  quality  In  Jurisprudence 
which  ovu-  system  requires. 

I  know  some  of  the  difficulties  you  are 
experiencing.  And  I  know  how  much  of  It 
Is  caused  by  the  Federal  Government,  and 
particularly  the  Federal  Judiciary. 

But  fortunately  most  Virginia  people  are 
by  nature  law-abiding  citizens.  We  respect 
the  law,  and  we  have  confidence  in  the 
Integrity  of  our  legislators,  our  Judiciary, 
and  you. 

It  Is  to  Virginia's  great  credit  that  we  have 
avoided  violence  under  all  of  the  so-called 
"civil  rights"  pressure  to  which  we  have  been 
subject  for  more  than  10  years.  May  we 
continue  to  do  so. 

When  I  was  Governor,  In  1926,  the  general 
assembly  enacted  the  strongest  antUynchlng 
law  ever  proposed  In  any  State.  And  there 
has  not  been  a  lynching  in  Virginia  In  the 
38  years  since  then. 

I  have  repeatedly  urged  those  on  both  sides 
of  the  so-called  civil  rights  conflict  to  avoid 
violence,  and  I  hope  you  will  allow  me  to 
take  this  occasion  to  do  so  again. 

In  this  plea  I  Join  Senator  Russell  and 
other  southern  Senators  counseling  against 
violence  In  the  situation  precipitated  by  the 
Federal  law  Just  enacted. 

The  need  for  this  kind  of  advice  at  this 
time — and  the  need  to  heed  it — obviously  is 
not  limited  to  those  on  one  side  or  the  other, 
or  to  people  who  live  south  of  the  Mason- 
Dlxon  line. 

I  am  convinced  that  parts  of  the  new  so- 
called  civil  rights  legislation  are  unconstitu- 
tional and  unworkable,  but  it  has  been 
promoted  and  signed  by  the  President,  and 
duly  enacted  by  Congress. 

Individual  views  notwithstanding,  it  is 
Federal  law  until  It  is  repealed  or  declared 
unconstitutional  by  the  courts.  Violation 
cannot  be  tolerated:  and  violence  is  ab- 
horrent. 

But  I  must  add  that  noncompliance  with 
this  law  Is  no  more  Illegal  than  sit-ins,  Ue- 
1ns,  and  other  demonstration  practices  In 
violation  of  other  laws. 

In  urging  avoidance  of  violence  now  I  re- 
state my  position  of  40  years  as  State  senator. 
Governor,  and  U.S.  Senator.  I  have  always 
used  public  office  In  the  Interest  of  preserv- 
ing law  and  order. 

I  am  proud  of  Virginia's  record  In  this — 
and  other  respects.  Certainly  we  will  use 
every  legal  means  at  our  command  to  fight 
for  what  we  believe  to  be  in  our  best  interest. 


Virginia  was  the  sole  target  of  the  NAACP- 
Federal  court  integration  efforts  in  the  South 
for  years  before,  and  since,  the  Supreme 
Court  school  decree  of  1854. 

The  Clarendon  County.  S.C,  case — also  in 
the  1954  decision — has  not  been  pressed  In 
the  district  court  yet,  while  Virginia  has  been 
under  the  Federal  court  guns  for  a  decade. 

In  all  of  this  siege,  the  people  of  Virginia 
have  fought  for  what  they  believed  to  be 
right  and  constitutional — but  they  have  done 
this  without  resort  to  violence. 

I  hope  and  pray  that  In  the  difficult  days 
ahead  we  shall  be  able  to  continue  our  rec- 
ord for  law  and  order — without  violence — 
despite  the  Federal  Government,  Irr  all  of 
its  branches. 

I  am  saying  advisedly  that  the  Federal 
Government — in  all  of  Its  branches — is  mak- 
ing It  more  and  more  difficult  to  preserve  law 
and  order,  and  respect  the  law. 

For  an  example  of  how  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment, in  all  of  Its  branches.  Is  making  It 
more  difficult  to  preserve  law  and  order,  and 
resf>ect  for  the  law,  we  have  to  go  back  only 
23  days. 

On  July  2  the  President  signed  Into  law 
the  so-called  civil  rights  bill  which  he  and 
his  predecessor  pushed  through  Congress — 
using  all  the  instruments  of  pressure  known 
to  them. 

The  stated  purpose  of  that  bill  is  to  out- 
law discrimination.  But  proponents  of  the 
bill  have  refused  to  provide  the  public,  the 
lawyers,  and  the  courts  with  a  legal  definition 
of  discrimination. 

It  will  be  defined  case  by  case,  by  some 
bureaus  in  Washington  and  the  Federal 
courts  as  people  are  hauled  up,  arrested, 
fined,  and  Jailed,  for  what  is  alleged  to  be 
discrimination. 

And  as  usual,  the  Federal  Supreme  Court 
in  Washington  will  be  making  new  laws  of 
the  land  every  Monday,  with  Federal  bu- 
reaus and  lower  Federal  courts  aiding  and 
abetting  every  day  in  the  week. 

The  Federal  Supreme  Court  has  reached 
a  point  where  we  find  one  Justice  with  a  base 
of  conscience.  He  is  Justice  *Harlan.  In  a 
dissent  on  June  15 — last  month — Justice 
Harlan  said: 

"The  Court's  elaboration  on  its  new  'con- 
stitutional' doctrine  indicates  how  far — and 
how  unwisely — It  has  strayed  from  the  ap- 
propriate bounds  of  its  authority." 

And  Justice  Harlan  continued  by  saying: 
"When,  in  the  name  of  constitutional  in- 
terpretation, the  Court  adds  something  to 
the  Constitution  that  was  deliberately  ex- 
cluded from  it.  the  Court  in  reality  substi- 
tutes its  view  of  what  should  be  so  for  the 
amending  process." 

This,  of  course,  the  Supreme  Court  has 
done  time  and  time  again  in  recent  years. 
It  seems  to  spend  most  of  its  time  amend- 
ing the  Constitution  to  its  own  will,  and 
usurping   legislative   authority. 

By  this  process  the  Federal  Supreme  Court 
has  become  a  subtle  force  in  the  concentra- 
tion of  power  in  Washington,  from  which  the 
people  have  the  minimum  of  recourse. 

Thomas  Jefferson  said  there  was  no  danger 
he  apprehended  "so  much  as  the  consolida- 
tion of  our  Government  by  the  noiseless,  and 
therefore,  unalarming  Instrumentality  of  the 
Supreme  Court." 

There  is  good  authority  to  prove  that 
Jefferson's  fears  were  prophetic.  The  chief 
Justices  of  the  States  of  this  country  repre- 
sent some  of  the  Nation's  best  legal  talent. 

The  State  chief  Justices  met  at  Pasadena 
in  August  1958.  and  in  carefully  documented 
report,  here  is  what  they  said  (I  quote  from 
the  State  chief  Justices  of  the  United 
States)  : 

"The  Supreme  Court  too  often  has  tended 
to  adopt  the  role  of  policymaker  without 
proper  Judicial  restraint  •  •  •  in  the  exten- 
sion of  Federal  power,  and  the  supervision 
of    State    action. 
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"In  the  light  of  the  Immense  p<  w^r  of  r.l.e 
Supreme  Court  and  Its  practical  nonrevtew- 
ablllty  •  •  •  no  more  important  oblUatlon 
resta  upon  It  •  •  •  than  that  of  careful 
m-xleratlon  In  the  exercise  of  its  policyrnalt- 
ln<  role." 

And  then  the  Sta'e  chief  justices  added 
this  statement  which  I  quote  directly  fr-m 
their  report 

"It  has  long  been  ;in  Amerlc;in  boast  that 
we  have  a  government  of  laws  and  not  men 
We  believe  that  any  study  •(  recent  decisions 
of  the  Supreme  Court  will  raise  considerable 
doubt  as  to  the  validity  of  this  b<>ast   ' 

There  can  be  no  doubt  about  the  usurpa- 
tion of  power  by  the  Federal  Supreme  Court 
In    the   manner  of   Jefferson  s   apprehension 
And    It    Is   Joined    by    other   branches   of    the 
Federal  Government  as  well 

Let  me  use  provisions  In  the  s<j-CAUed  civtl 
rights  law  Just  pLissed  by  the  legislative 
branch  to  lllustrute  some  of  the  power  that 
has  been  usurped  and  how  It  Is  being 
gribbed. 

For  Instance,  the  law  unconstitutionally 
delegates  to  Federal  enforcement  officers 
power  to  control  purse  strings  This  Is  done 
In  title  6  which  empowers  them  to  cut  off 
taxpayers'  money  tipproprlated  for  expendi- 
ture in  programs  authorized  for  Federal  us- 
sistaiice. 

Some  window-dressing  language  was  added 
to  the  title  to  give  a  camouflage  of  validity, 
but  proponents  of  the  bill  admitted  the  in- 
tent •  •  •  the  bureaucratic  p<iwer  Is  clear 
•  •  •  and  Its  us>»  with  full  and  effective 
force  Is  to  be  expected 

.\nd  running  In  tandem  with  this  Federal 
agent's  power  to  control  the  purse  strings. 
th''  Federal  Judiciary  has  usurped  the  power 
to  impose  iDc.il  taxes  for  local  purpt'ses  i  in 
Prince  Edward  County),  It  Is  doing  this 
without  approval  by  local  government,  or 
citizens,  of  either  the  taxes  or  the  purposes 
I  am  not  readln*;  the  rise  and  fall  of  the 
American  sys'em  In  some  fiendish  fiction:  It 
Is  thf?  terrible  fact  of  a  Federal  Supreme 
Court  decree  of  May  25  1964  usurping  the 
power  to  tax  the  people  of  the  United  States 
and  depriving  them  of  the  right  of  recourse 
by  referendum 

John  Marshall,  in  1819,  warned  that  "the 
p  iwer  to  tax  involves  the  power  to  destroy" 
Wi'h  this  power  to  impose  taxes  usurped 
bv  Federal  courts  beyond  the  reach  of  the 
ballot — and  the  pur?e  string  control  ex- 
ploited by  Federal  enforcement  agents--re- 
stralnt  against  brute  Federal  force  has  been 
cut  down. 

As  another  example  the  so-called  civil 
rights  law.  In  title  I,  usurps  more  power  for 
the  Federal  Government  over  State  election 
requirements  and  confers  new  power  on  th.e 
Federal  Attorney  General  and  the  Federal 
courts,  neither  of  whom  Is  answerable  to 
the  electorate 

At  the  same  time  the  Federal  Supreme 
C 'Urt  Is  assuming  power  to  gerrymander 
districts  within  States  from  which  people 
of  the  respective  States  choose  those  whom 
they  wish  to  represent  their  IcKal  interests 
m  their  own  State  legislatures 

Nothing  Is  further  from  constitutional 
Federal  Jurisdiction  than  meddling  with  dis- 
tricts from  which  State  legislators  are  elected 
Gerrymander  by  Federal  Judiciary  is  new 
and  dangerous  in  our  system.  It  could  be 
used  to  destroy  the  fundamental  Sivfeguards 
of  our  dual  governnaents. 

If  the  Federal  courts  can  de-.  ;se  a  law-of- 
the-land  scheme  to  reduce  representation  In 
one  area  today,  thev  can  arbitrarilv  change 
the  law-of-the-land  scheme  tomorrow  We 
have  been  through  this  wrh  the  separate  but 
equal  education  law  of  the  land 

I  quoted  earlier  from  Justice  Harlan's  dis- 
sent on  June  15.  He  w.is  dlssen'lng  from  the 
Supreme  Court  decisions  in  the  state  redls- 
trlcting  caaes.  Involving  Virginia,  and  a  ma- 
jority of  the  other  States  in  the  Union 


I  quote  again  from  JuaMre  Harl.in's  dissent 
from  those  decisions  by  the  Court      He  said 

Judicial  entry  into  this  realm  Is  pro- 
foundly ill  advised  and  constitutionally  im- 
permissible  •    •    • 

'Only  one  who  haa  an  overbearing  im- 
patience with  the  Federal  system  and  Its 
political  pr  >«^-esse«  will  believe  the  cost  Is  not 
too  high    •    •    • 

"The  Constitution  Is  an  Instrument  of  gov- 
ernment fundamental  to  which  is  the  premise 
that  in  a  diffusion  of  governmental  authority 
lies  the  greatest  promise  that  this  Nation 
win  realize  liberty  for  all  Its  citizens" 

Do  you  know  who  handed  down  the  deci- 
sions to  which  Justice  Harlan  was  dissent- 
ing'' It  was  Chief  Justice  Warren  The  1964 
decision  by  Warren,  the  Chief  Justice,  held 
that  each  member  of  each  huute  of  e.ich 
btate  legUiature  should  represent  the  same 
number  of  people 

But  do  you  know  what  Warren  said  as  Gov- 
ernor of  California?  I  quote  frozn  .i  1948 
speech  by  Governor  Warren      He  said : 

"I  have  never  been  in  favor  of  restricting 
the  representation  in  the  State  senate  to 
a  strictly  population  basis  •  •  •  the  Foiuidlng 
Fathers  of  our  country  gave  balanced  rep- 
resent.atlon  to  the  States  of  the  Union — 
equal  representation  in  one  Huuse  i  the  Sen- 
ate i  and  prop<jrtlonftte  represrutution  based 
on  population  in  the  other  Uhe  Huu&e  of 
Representatives) ." 

Returning  to  provisions  of  the  so-called 
r.v il  rights  law.  title  Vn  subjects  the  hiring, 
bring,  pay  and  promotion  of  those  employed 
by  larger  businesses  and  agriculture  enter- 
prises to  Federal  agency  approvnl,  harass- 
ment.  and  punishment. 

As  a  recent  reminder  of  how  the  whlpliish 
of  Federal  power  may  be  applied  to  a  vital 
segment  of  the  Nation's  Industry — and  our 
competitive  enterprise  system — I  cite  the  ex- 
perience which  shocked  the  country  in  the 
spring  of  1962 

Then  we  witnessed  the  ruthless  applica- 
tion of  authority  by  the  Federal  Bureau  of 
Investigation,  the  Federal  grand  Jury,  and  the 
threat  to  withhold  Federal  contracts  from 
Ffime  of  the  mo5t  competent  suppliers  who 
were  reluctant  to  conform  to  Federal  edict 
And  this  Federal  crackdown  wa.s  ordered 
by  the  executive  brunch  without  benefit  of 
act  of  Congress,  or  any  V?-t''^'l9d  law  of  the 
land  decreed  by  some  FedS^tKcourt.  It  was 
naked  force 

Under  this  title  VII  of  the  so-called  civil 
rl^^'hts  bill,  great  fanf.ure  was  given  the  Sen- 
ate proposal  that  imposition  of  Federal  force 
be  withheld  temporarily  if  Federal  require- 
ments could  be  exacted  under  State  law 
Some  30  States  have  FEPC  laws 

Virginia  does  not  have  an  FEPC  law  Brjt 
those  seeking  comfort  In  this  alleged  conces- 
sion should  remind  themselves  of  the  Federal 
Supreme  Court's  low  regard  for  State  law 
For  example 

In  the  Nelson  case  the  Federal  Supreme 
Court  threw  out  a  State  court  decision  and 
at  the  same  time  preempted  the  sedition  laws 
of  the  42  States  because  there  was  n  Federal 
law  in  the  are.i  1 

Whereas  title  VII  of  the  so-called  civil 
rights  law  deals  with  larger  businesses,  title 
2  Imposes  Federal  authority  to  forbid  small 
businessmen  and  women  to  trade  with  whom 
they  please,  with  the  same  kind  of  State  law 
concession  as  given  In  title  \^I 

My  same  warning  applies  to  those  seeking 
comfort  in  this  bogus  title  2  concession  .^nd 
In  addition  the  Federal  Supreme  Court  for- 
bids police  protection  to  small  business 
premises  against  trespass  of  undesirables 
Commonwealth's  attorneys  know  the  difll- 
culties  caused  by  the  Court's  series  of  deci- 
sions In  trespass  cases 

Title  III  of  the  so-called  civil  rights  law 
extends  the  long  arm  of  Federal  control  over 
the  administration  of  local  public  facilities. 
and    grants    special    powers    to    the    Federal 


Attorney  General  and  Federal  courts  to 
force  It  *^' 

This    title    demands    equal    utilization 
State  and  local  public  facilities  for  prot«<:tlo 
of  those  claiming  to  be  threatened  with  Iq« 
'if   equal   protection   of    laws   on   account    f 
race,   color,    religion,  or   national   origin  ' 

But    the    Federal    Supreme    Court    in   ih 
Clarence  Mallory  case  of   1957.  denied  inno* 
cent  women  protection  against  this  cunfeagJ 
and  convicted  rapist    who    after  he  was  '.ttta 
by  the  Fe<leral  Court    repeated  the  crimf 

The  State  chief  Justices  in  their  Pasader.a 
meeting  found  that  the  Federal  Supremf 
Court:  "does  not  seem  to  have  glveti  an? 
consideration  to  the  risks  t(j  stx-letv  whir*- 
mUht  result  from  the  release  of  a  prisoafj 
of  this  type  " 

The  concern  (3f  the  State  Chief  Jusucm 
was  validated  by  the  horrible  crime  Mallorv 
committed  shortly  thereafter 

Commonwealth  s  attorneys  know  that  the 
Federal  Supreme  Court  decision  became  the 
basis  for  a  rule  which  has  impaired  the  fff.. 
clency  of  one  of  the  most  vital  of  local  fapi;. 
Itles — the  Nation's  police  departments,  and 
the  local  facilities  for  detection  and  prose- 
cutlon  of  crime 

Commonwealth's  attorneys  also  know  :hf 
dilTlcultv  cau.sed  by  other  Federal  Suprerr^f 
Court  decisions  outlawing  evidence  \e^.:..: 
obtained  under  State  law  and  makli.e  it 
easier  for  Federal  Judges  to  review  convict:  r« 
in  StJite  courts  by  Issuing  writs  of  halje.u 
corpus. 

Every  lawyer  here  Is  familiar  with  the  K  - 
nigsburg  case  in  which  the  Federal  Suprerr.e 
Court  invaded  the  right  of  States  to  establish 
and  admlnlf^ter  standards  for  admission  of 
persons  to  the  bar 

This  could  go  on  and  on  But  I  shall  con- 
clude by  citing  one  more  illustration  in  thf 
so-called  civil  rights  law  of  power  that  ha* 
been  usurped  bv  the  Federal  Government 
and  the  method  hv  which  powpr  has  been 
grabbed 

Title  IV  of  the  law  usurps  m  re  powt-r  ;  r 
Federal  agents — Including  the  Federal  Att  r- 
ney  General  and  Federal  Judges — to  dictate 
local  public  sj'hool  administration,  and  assert 
their  ftuthorltv  over  parental  Judgment  and 
the  lives  of  pupils 

Meanwhile  the  Federal  Supreme  Court  has 
assumed  the  power  to  outlaw  prayer  in  pub- 
lic schools  by  children  who  wish  to  pray 
and  have  their  parents  permission  to  do  sr 
Foreclosure  nt  this  privilege  is  another  Fed- 
eral Court  law  of  the  land 

George    Washington-  whom    we   revere  as 

Fatlier   of   our    Country — warned    us   that— 

Usurpation    of    power     is    the     customary 

weapon  by  wlilch  free  nations  are  destroyed  " 

And  he  went  a  ^tep  further  and  added 
that  our  Government,  "will  become  despotic 
oTilv  when  the  people  have  become  so  ci  r- 
rupted  as  to  need  despotic  government,  being 
Incapable  of  any  other  " 

You  are  the  elected  officials  of  the  Com- 
monwealth of  Virginia  to  uphold  the  States 
law.  And  I  am  one  of  these  elected  In  Vir- 
ginia to  participate  in  enactment  of  con- 
structive and  valid  Federal  law 

Vou  and  I  are  going  to  do  all  in  our  power 
to  re-.pect  law  and  order  W'e  iire  going  to 
do  all  we  can  to  avoid  violence  for  any  rea- 
so  rt. 

Speaking  for  myself.  I  am  shocked  by  the 
unrelenting  usurpation  (.if  power  on  the  part 
of  all  branches  of  the  Federal  Government 
I  think  you  are   too 

Speaking  for  myself.  I  find  this  activity  by 
the  Feder.il  Government  is  making  It  in- 
i Te,islngly  difficult  to  preserve  respect  for 
l.iw  and  its  proper  enforcement  for  the 
safety  of  our  people  ag.ilnst  violence  I 
suspect  you  do,  too 

Speaking  for  myself,  I  Intend  U)  speak  a* 
loudly  as  I  can  against  excessive  concentra- 
tion of  power  In  Washington,  and  do  all  I 
can  to  restrain  It       I  h^pe  you  will  jolt",  me 
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Tin  Msi>\> 

The  Senate  met  at  11  o'clock  a.m..  and 
was  called  to  order  by  the  Acting  Presi- 
dent pro  tempore  '  Mr.  Metcalf  i . 

The  Chaplain,  Rev,  Frederick  Brown 
Harris.  D  D  ,  offered  the  following  prayer: 

Our  Father  God,  who  hast  cast  our  lot 
in  plea^sant  place.s,  by  Thy  grace  Thou 
hast  led  us  from  perilous  beginnings  to 
uiis  decisive  day  of  testing  and  destiny. 
facing;  with  compassion  a  world  in  com- 
motion where  multitudes  are  groping 
\nth  darkened  minds  or  are  bound  in 
the  fetters  of  tyranny.  May  our  free 
land  united  in  spirit,  with  a  passion  to 
serve  all  mankind,  find  the  pathway 
leading'  onward  to  the  plains  of  uni- 
versal peace 

And  now,  as  the  flag  dips  once  more 
in'sorrow  for  a  loss,  and  in  honor  of  a 
life,  it  speaks  to  all  who  behold  its  flutter- 
uig  folds  of  a  devoted  and  able  Member 
of  this  body.  We  look  up  to  Thee  in 
gratitude  for  the  lonp  service  of  Clair 
Engle  to  hir  State  and  to  the  Nation. 

Out  of  great  tribulation,  he  has  gone 
from  the  close  fellowship  of  this  Cham- 
ber of  t;ov(  rnance.  w  here,  by  his  personal 
qualities,  he  won  the  respect  and  affec- 
tion of  his  colleagues. 

Now  he  has  left  us  with  the  memory 
of  a  brave  fight  across  poignant  months, 
when,  in  spite  of  grievous  bodily  afflic- 
tion he  proved  that  his  mind  and  his 
heart  were  still  dwelling  on  the  vital 
matters  which  centered  here. 

In  this  drvastating  loss,  as  the  sun 
has  pone  down  while  it  was  still  day, 
vouchsafe  unto  his  loved  ones — espe- 
cially to  the  companion  who  has  watched 
so  faitlifully  by  his  side^the  consola- 
tions of  Thy  sustaining  grace.  And 
above  all.  gi\e  us  and  them  the  radiant 
a.'^suraiicc  that  what  we  call  death  is  but 
the  portal  to  an  ampler  room  in  the 
Fathers  many-mansioncd  house. 

We  ask  it  in  the  name  of  the  One  who 
is  the  resuri-ection  and  the  life.     Amen. 


THE    JOURNAL 

On  request  by  Mr.  Mansfield,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  reading  of  the 
Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  Wednes- 
day, July  29,  1964.  was  dispensed  with. 


.AUTHORIZATION  FOR  COMMITTEES 
TO  REPORT.  FOR  THE  SECRE- 
TARY TO  RECEIVE  MESSAGES 
FROM  THE  HOUSE,  AND  FOR  THE 
PRESIDENT  PRO  TEMPORE  OR 
THE  ACTING  PRESIDENT  PRO 
TEMPORE  TO  SIGN  ENROLLED 
BILLS  OR  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 
DURING    ADJOURNMENT 

Mr  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
send  to  the  desk  a  proposed  unanimous- 
consent  order,  and  ask  that  it  be  read. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore The  resolution  will  be  read  for 
the  information  of  the  Senate. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

O'dercd  That  committees  be  authorized 
to  submit   reports   during  the  adjournment 


following  today;  that  the  Secretary  be  au- 
thorized to  receive  messages  from  the  House; 
and  the  President  pro  tempore  or  Acting 
President  pro  tempore  be  authorized  to  sign 
enrolled  bills  or  Joint  resolutions  duly  passed 
by  both  Houses. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Is  there  objection  to  the  request 
of  the  Senator  from  Montana?  The 
Chair  hears  none,  and  the  order  is  en- 
tered. 


DEATH  OF  SENATOR  CLAIR  ENGLE 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  it  is  my 
sad  duty  to  announce  to  the  Senate  that 
our  beloved  friend  and  late  colleague 
from  California.  Clair  Engle,  passed 
away  early  this  morning. 

Clair  Engle  was  a  man  of  high  cour- 
age and  unique  ability.  Forceful,  color- 
ful, articulate,  and  persuasive,  he  served 
the  iJeople  of  California  and  the  Nation 
during  almost  all  of  his  adult  lifetime. 

Senators  will  recall  the  supreme  meas- 
ure of  devotion  with  which,  in  his  clos- 
ing days,  he  came  into  this  Chamber 
to  vote  in  favor  of  legislation  on  behalf 
of  his  fellow  men. 

Almost  eveiy  area  of  my  State  bears 
witness  to  the  successful  haiidiwork  of 
his  legislative  labors,  for  many  of  the 
gigantic  public  projects — water,  power. 
harbor  improvements,  highways,  and 
education — are  directly  traceable  to  iiis 
leadership  and  to  his  labors. 

A  devoted  patriot,  he  worked  assidu- 
ously to  make  this  country  strong,  that 
it  might  remain  free. 

The  Senate  had  a  sweet  fondness  and 
a  real  respect  for  him,  which  reflected 
the  continuing  esteem  in  which  lie  was 
held  by  all  who  knew  him.  and  by  the 
people  of  my  State. 

My  wife  and  I  deeply  mourn  the  pass- 
ing of  a  friend. 

All  Senators,  hke  the  people  of  his  na- 
tive State  of  California,  share  a  burden 
of  grief  now  resolutely  borne  by  his  gal- 
lant widow,  to  whom  we  send  our  heart- 
felt condolences. 

I  understand  that,  in  accordance  with 
custom,  a  day  will  be  set  aside  by  the 
majority  leader  on  which  Senators  may 
be  permitted  to  pay  their  respects  to 
our  late  dear  friend  and   colleague. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President. 
will  the  Senator  from  Cahfornia  yield? 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Montana. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
wish  to  state  on  behalf  of  the  distin- 
guished minority  leader,  the  Senator 
from  Illinois  (Mr.  DirksenI  and  myself 
that  a  day  will  be  set  aside,  some  time 
in  the  future,  on  which  Senators  can  ex- 
press their  feelings  of  veneration  and 
affection  for  our  late  departed  colleague. 

Even  though  it  was  not  entirely  unex- 
pected, the  news  which  reached  us  this 
morning  of  the  passing  of  our  late  be- 
loved colleague  came  as  a  shock,  as  it  al- 
ways does  when  one  of  our  own  departs 
from  us. 

Clair  Engle  and  I  came  to  the  House  of 
Representatives  together  in  the  78th 
Congress — 22  years  ago.  I  knew  him  in- 
timately and  well.  I  watched  him  as  he 
first  represented  his  district  in  northern 
California — one   of   the   largest   in   the 


United  States — and  later  when  he  came 
to  this  body  as  a  Senator  from  the  State 
of  California,  along  with  his  distin- 
guished colleague,  the  deputy  assistant 
minority  leader  (Mr.  Kuchel]. 

Clair  Engle  was  a  man  of  courage, 
perseverance,  determination,  and  pa- 
triotism. I  believe  that  he  showed  all 
these  traits  this  year  when,  under  dan- 
gerous, delicate,  and  difficult  circum- 
stances, he  entered  the  Chamber  to  cast 
his  vote  on  legislation  which  will  affect 
all  of  us  for  many  decades  in  the  future. 

He  served  his  State  with  distinction. 
He  served  his  Nation  with  courage.  He 
was  respected,  admired,  and  loved  by  the 
Members  of  this  body,  whether  Repub- 
lican or  Democrat,  because  of  the  devo- 
tion and  dedication  to  duty  which  he 
displayed  at  all  times. 

On  behalf  of  Mrs.  Mansfield  and  my- 
self. I  wish  to  extend  to  his  devoted  wife, 
Lucretia,  our  deepest  sympathy  and  our 
condolences  in  this,  her  hour  of  sorrow. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  who 
shall  say  when  it  was  first  observed  that 
life  is  an  inexplicable  and  unpredictable 
thing?  But,  regardless  of  when  it  was 
said  long  ago,  and  by  whomsoever  it 
might  have  been  said,  that  observation 
is  just  as  tinje  today  as  when  it  was  first 
uttered. 

I  remember  Clair  Engle  when  he  came 
to  the  78th  Congress.  His  personaUty 
quickly  impressed  itself  upon  the  Mem- 
bers. Public  service  for  him  was  a  gal- 
lant adventure.  He  had  boundless  en- 
ergy, and  above  all  else,  he  had  an  amaz- 
ing fidelity  to  his  constituency,  to  his 
State,  and  particularly  to  the  Western 
area  of  the  country.  He  served  for  a 
long  time  in  the  House  before  he  came 
to  the  Senate.  So  my  experience  with 
Clair  Engle  goes  over  a  long  period  of 
time.  Long  shall  I  remember  him.  And 
long  shall  I  recall  the  pleasure  of  the  fel- 
lowship that  I  had  with  him  in  nearly 
two  decades  of  public  service. 

Truly  he  made  his  mark  on  the  history 
of  the  Republic.  I  am  sure  that  a  great 
host  will  mourn  his  passing.  It  is  ex- 
tremely sad  that  one  at  age  53,  with  so 
much  experience,  with  so  much  back- 
ground, and  with  so  much  ambition  to 
drive  him  should  have  to  be  removed 
untimely  from  this  sphere.  He  has, 
however,  left  his  mark.  And  not  the 
least  of  the  mark  is  that  which  he  has 
implanted  in  the  hearts  of  those  who 
served  with  him.  and  which  will  there 
long  be  enshrined. 

Mrs.  Dirksen  and  I  join  with  others 
in  extending  our  sincere  sympathy  to 
the  widow. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  on  be- 
half of  the  majority  leader  [Mr.  Mans- 
field], the  minority  leader  [Mr.  Dirk- 
sen]. and  myself,  I  send  to  the  desk  a 
resolution  and  request  its  immediate 
consideration. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore.    The  resolution  will  be  read. 

The  resolution  (S.  Res.  344)  was  read, 
considered  by  unanimous  consent,  and 
unanimously  agreed  to,  as  follows: 

Resolved,  That  the  Senate  has  heard  with 
profound  sorrow  and  deep  regret  the  an- 
nouncement of  the  death  of  Honorable  Claie 
Engle,  late  a  Senator  from  the  State  of  Cali- 
fornia. 
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J^dy  so 


Resolved.  That  a  committee  of  Senators  be 
appointed  by  the  Presiding  Officer  of  the 
Senate  to  attend  the  funeral  of  the  deceased 

Resolved.  That  the  SecreMry  communicate 
these  resolutions  to  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives and  transmit  an  en^rosaed  copy  thereof 
to  the  family  of  the  deceased 

Resolved,  That,  as  a  furttier  ni.iric  of  re- 
spect to  the  memory  of  the  deceased  the  Sen- 
ate do  now  adjourn  until  10  u  clock,  j^m. 
tomorrow. 


ADJOURNMENT  UNTIL  TOMORROW 
AT   10  A.M 

Accordingly  'at  11  o'clock  and  14  min- 
utes a.in.)  the  Senate  adjourned  until 
tomorrow.  Friday,  July  31,  1964.  at  10 
am. 

■«  ^m^   m- 


HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thirsdw,  J I  i.v  ;}0,  \[H)i 

The  House  met  at  12  o  clock  noon. 
The  Chaplain,  Rev  Bernard  Braskamp. 
D  D.,  offered  the  followint,'  prayer; 

I  Thessalonians  3:  12:  And  the  Lord 
make  you  to  increa.se  and  abound  in  love 
one  toward  another,  and  t(niard  all  men 

Our  Heavenly  Father,  gratefully  and 
humbly,  we  are  turnint;  unto  Thee  in  the 
sacred  attitude  of  prayer,  mindful  of 
Thy  blessings  in  all  our  yesterdays  and 
encouraged  by  Thy  siracious  promises  of 
help  for  each  new  day. 

Grant  that  we  may  have  a  clear  vision 
and  understanding  of  our  many  difficult 
problems  and  be  constrained  to  see  them 
In  their  right  perspective  and  alway.s 
face  them  courageously. 

Inspire  us  to  cultivate  and  covet  the 
spirit  of  unity  and  concord  for  without 
these  our  beloved  country  cannot  main- 
tain its  liberty  and  continue  to  have  a 
place  of  influence  and  power  in  wisely 
shaping  the  life  and  de.stmy  of  mankind 

May  all  our  citizens  earnestly  seek  t-o 
add  splendor  and  nobility  to  our  Repub- 
lic by  embracini,'  those  spiritual  virtues 
which  were  the  secnn  of  the  strength 
and  greatness  of  the  Foundiny  Fathers 

Hear  us  in  the  name  of  our  Lord  and 
Saviour.     Amen 


THE  JOURNAL 


The  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  yes- 
terday was  read  and  approved 


MESSAGE  FliOM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate,  bv  Mr 
Arrlngton.  one  of  its  clerks,  announced 
that  the  Senate  had  pa.ssed  a  resolution 
as  follows: 

S     Hfs      U4 

Resolved,  That  the  riei.ate  has  heard  with 
profound  sorrow  and  deep  rei?ret  the  an- 
nouncement of  the  death  of  Honorable  Ci.mr 
Engle,  late  a  Senator  from  the  State  of  Cali- 
f'-irnla. 

Resolved.  That  a  cnmmi'tee  of  Senators 
be  appointed  by  the  Presiding  Officer  of  the 
Senate  to  attend  the  funeral  of  the  deceased 

Resolved.  That  the  Secretary  communic.ite 
these  resolutions  to  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives and  transmit  an  eni^rossed  ci  py 
thereof  to  the  family  i;f  the  deceased 

Resolved.  That,  as  a  further  mark  of  re- 
spect  to    the  memory    of    the    deceased,    the 


Senate  do  now  adjourn  until  10  o'clock  a  m 

tomorrow. 

The  message  also  annotmeed  that  the 
Senate  had  passed  without  axncndmrnt 
bills  and  a  concurrent  resolution  of  the 
House  of  the  following  titles: 

H  R  7419  An  act  tcj  authorize  the  con- 
clusion of  agreement-'?  with  Mexico  for  Joint 
construction,  operation,  and  maintenance  of 
emergency  flood  control  works  on  the  lower 
Colorado  River,  In  accordance  with  tlie  pro- 
visions of  article  13  of  the  1944  Water  Treaty 
With   Mexico,  and  for  other  purposes; 

HR  9689  An  act  declarltig  a  portion  of 
Bayou  Black  and  Bayou  Terrebonne.  La  , 
nonnavlgable  waterways  of  the  United  States: 

HR  11622  An  act  to  permit  the  vessel 
U  S  S  Alabama  to  pass  through  the  Panama 
Canal  without  payment  of  tolls; 

HR  11754  An  act  to  amend  the  Foreign 
Service  Buildings  Act.  1926.  to  authorize  ad- 
ditional appropriations,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; and 

H  Con  Res  45  Concurrent  resolution  ex- 
pressing the  sense  of  the  Congress  that  the 
Adnilnlstrator  of  the  St.  L.iwrence  Seaway 
Corporation  should  cooperate  with  other 
i^overnmental  authorities  In  the  United 
States  and  with  Canadian  authorities  to  re- 
duce oil  pollution 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  had  pa.ssed,  with  amendments  in 
which  the  concurrence  of  the  House  Is 
requested  a  bill  of  the  House  of  the  fol- 
lowing title- 

HR  73IJI  An  act  to  amend  section  341  of 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954 

The  message  als<i  announced  that  tht> 
Senate  had  pa.s.sed.  with  amendments  in 
which  the  concurrence  of  the  House  is 
rtxiuested.  a  bill  of  the  House  of  the  fol- 
lowins;  title: 

H  R  10939  An  act  making  appropriations 
for  the  Department  of  Defense  for  the  fis- 
cal year  ending  June  30.  1965.  and  for  otluT 
purposes. 

The  message  al.so  announced  that  the 
Senate  Insists  upon  its  amendments  to 
the  foregoing  bill,  requests  a  conference 
with  the  House  on  the  disas,'reeint;  vote.s 
of  the  two  Houses  thereon,  and  appoints 
Mr  Russell  Mr  Havden,  .\Ir  Hill,  Mr 
M(Clellan.  Mr  Ellender,  Mr  Bvrd  of 
Virtiinia.  Mr  Saltonsiall.  Mr  Younc 
of  North  Dakota,  and  Mrs.  Smith  to  be 
the  conferees  on  the  part  of  the  Senate 

The  message  al.so  announced  that  the 
Senate  had  passed  bills  of  the  foUowmt; 
titles,  in  which  the  concurrence  of  the 
House  is  requested: 

S  2470  An  act  to  authorize  the  Vet- 
erans' Administration  Uy  extend  aid  on  ai  - 
count  of  defects  In  properties  pur<-tiii.seU 
with  financing  assistance  under  chapter  37. 
title  38.  United  States  Code:   and 

S.  2905  An  act  to  provide  for  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  C  immlssloner  General  for  US  par- 
ticipation In  the  Canadian  Universal  and  In- 
ternational Exhibition,  and  fT  other  pur- 
poses , 


COMMITTKK  ( )N    I'UIU.ir   WORKS 

Mr  ElXMON'ns()N  Mr  Speaker  I 
ask  unanunif,  i<.:..cnt  that  thr  Com- 
mitt*^p  on  F*ublic  Works  may  have  until 
midnuht  Friday,  July  31.  to  file  a  re- 
port on  H  R   11946 

The  SPEAKER.  Ls  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Okla- 
homa "^ 

There  wa.s  no  objection 


WHEAT  SHIPMP:NTS  TO  RUSSIA 

Mr  BENNETT  of  Florida,     Mr  Speak 
er,  I  a^k  unanimous  con.sfnt  to  tujdresi 
the  Hou.se  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
i-xt<'nd  my  remark.s  "* 

The  SPEAKER  I^  there  ubjecUoc 
to  the  reyue.st  of  the  gentleman  fmni 
Florida' 

There  was  no  objection 

Mr,  BENNETT  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speak- 
er.  not  one  grain  of  wheat  has  been 
shipped  to  Russia  or  any  Communist  bloc 
country  under  the  controversial  leglsla- 
tion  of  1963  allowuiL'  the  Export-Import 
Bank  to  extend  credit  for  the  sale  of 
wheat  to  Ru.ssia, 

The  Department  of  Commerce  has  In- 
formed me  that  no  credit  has  been  ex- 
tended under  this  law  for  the  shipment 
of  wheat  and  no  such  license  is  contem- 
plated 

The  leL'islution,  pa.ssed  in  the  closing 
hours  of  the  first  session  of  the  88th  Con- 
gress, only  gave  President  Johnson  the 
same  pxjwer  that  President  Eisenhower 
had  in  selling  nonstratepic  goods  to  Com- 
munist bloc  countries  but  .some  people 
have  tried  to  make  quite  an  issue  of  this 

.As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  new  law  some- 
what restricted  President  John.son  in  aJ- 
lowinLT  him  to  use  the  credit  of  the  Ex- 
port-Import Bank  compared  to  the  pow- 
er President  Eisenhower  had,  but  in  any 
event  it  is  not  being  used  as  the  agita- 
tors suggest  Some  people  seem  desper- 
ate for  i-ssues 


departmp:nt  of  defense 
appropriations.  1965 

Mr  THOMAS  Mr  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  take  from  the 
Speakers  table  the  bill  iHR  10939 
makum  appropriations  for  the  I>part- 
ment  of  Defen.se  for  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing June  30,  1965.  and  for  other  purposes, 
with  Senate  amendments  thereto,  dis- 
agree to  the  Senate  amendment.-.,  and 
airree  to  the  ct)nference  asked  by  the 
Senate. 

The  SPEAKER  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

The  Chair  hears  none  and  appoiuLs  the 
following  conferees:  Me:-;srs  M.ahon 
Sheppard.  Sikes,  Fukd.  and  Ostert.\c. 


COM.MITTEE  ON  GC^^ERNMENT 

OPERATIONS 

Mr  ROSENTHAL,  Mr  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Committee 
on  Government  Operations  be  Klver. 
leave  until  midnight  F'nday,  July  31,  tc 
file  certiiin  reports. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  tc 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ne* 
York'' 

There  was  no  objection 


THE  L.-\rE  HONORABLE  CL-^IR 
ENOLE 

Mr    ASPINALL      Mr    Speaker.  I  ask 

unanimous  consent  to  in.sert  in  the  Ric- 
oRD  my  written  tribute  on  the  life  and 
services  of  our  friend  and  colleague,  the 
lat-eUS  Senator  Clair  Engle. 
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The  SPEAKER.     Is  there  objection  to 

the  rtHiuest  of  the  gentleman  from  Colo- 
There  wa-s  no  objection. 
Mr  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  was 
uith  great  sadne.ss  that  I  learned  of  the 
nalsing  carlv  today  of  a  good  personal 
friend  a  great  American,  and  an  out- 
standing legislator.  Clair  Engle.  It  wa^ 
mv  great  imvilege  to  work  closely  with 
Clair  from  the  time  I  came  to  Congress 
m  1948  until  Clair  was  elected  to  the 
Senate  in  1958,  We  served  together  as 
members  of  the  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs Committee  of  which  I  now  have  the 
honor  t-o  be  chairman.  Clair  was  chair- 
man of  the  committee  during  the  84th 
and  85th  Congresses  and  I  served  under 
hirn  lis  chairman  of  the  Irrigation  and 
Reclamation  Subcommittee.  Clair  was 
also  chairman  of  the  Irrigation  and  Rec- 
lamation Subcommittee  in  the  81st  and 
82d  Congre.sses. 

The  Nation  is  certainly  better  off  today 
becau.se  of  the  great  public  service  ren- 
dered by  Clair  Engle.  While  he  has 
had  a  distinguished  record  in  the  Senate, 
it  is  his  t;reat  work  in  the  House,  of 
course,  thai  I  am  so  familiar  with. 
Clair  Engle  left  a  great  imprint  on 
the  House  of  Representatives.  His 
li'pLslative  skills  were  almost  without 
equal  His  able  and  energetic  leadership 
produced  outstanding  committee  records 
during  both  the  84th  and  85th  Con- 
gresses. The  365  new  public  laws  that 
came  out  of  the  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs Committee  during  those  4  years  that 
he  served  as  chairman  stand  as  a  per- 
manent reminder  of  his  ability  and  lead- 
ership 

"Action"  is  the  word  that  most  nearly 
sums  up  the  car(>er  of  Clair  Engle.  When 
he  was  in  the  Hou.se  of  Representatives 
he  was  referred  to  as  "Congressman 
Fireball,"  "Wildcat  in  Washington,"  and 
other  such  descriptive  names.  His  energy 
.seemed  inexhaustible.  His  quick  wit  and 
colorful  language  with  the  vivid  meta- 
phors that  he  used  gave  him  one  of  the 
mo.'^t  picturesque  vocabularies  that  I 
have  ever  known. 

As  chairman  of  the  Interior  and  In- 
.sular  .^fTairs  Committee  his  legislative 
programs  were  based  upon  the  national 
interest  and  directed  to  the  needs  of  all 
the  people  in  the  United  States.  At  the 
same  time,  he  served  his  district  and  his 
State  well  During  his  service  in  the 
Hou.se  alone  he  had  some  65  laws  to  his 
credit  While  he  had  a  record  of  out- 
standing accomplishment  in  all  fields  of 
legislation  it  was  in  the  field  of  natural 
re.sources  that  he  excelled.  He  had  great 
knowledge  of  our  Nation's  land/Srid  water 
resources  and  the  need  for  bonserving 
them  He  contributed  mor^  than  any 
one  person  to  the  expansion  of  the  great 
Central  Valley  project.  He  successfully 
guided  the  American  River,  the  Sacra- 
mento Canals,  and  the  Trinity  River  di- 
visions of  that  great  project  through  the 
Congre.ss.  as  well  as  other  reclamation 
projects  in  California,  such  as  the  Santa 
Barbara,  the  Santa  Maria,  and  Ventura 
projects  These  projects  will  stand  as 
permanent  monuments  to  his  great  serv- 
ice to  California. 

He  was  author  of  the  Small  Reclama- 
tion Projects  Act  and  the  Distribution 


Systems  Act,  which  have  been  so  success- 
ful in  supplementing  the  Federal  recla- 
mation program.  He  cosponsored  both 
the  original  SaUne  Water  Research  Act 
and  the  Saline  Water  Demonstration 
Plant  Act.  He  directed  a  searching  in- 
vestigation of  military  land  excesses  and 
abuses  of  conservation  laws  on  military 
reservations  and  areas,  and  he  was  au- 
thor of  the  corrective  legislation  enacted 
in  the  85th  Congress,  referred  to  as  the 
Engle  Act.  He  cosponsored  the  Outdoor 
Recreation  Resources  Review  Commis- 
sion Act  and  guided  it  through  the  com- 
mittee and  the  House.  Clair  Engle 
sponsored  the  multiple-use  mining  law 
which  was  perfected  in  committee  and 
passed  in  the  84th  Congress. 

The  people  of  my  State  of  Colorado  and 
of  the  other  Upper  Coloj-ado  River  Basin 
States  are  particularly  indebted  to  Clair 
Engle  for  the  position  he  took  in  1955 
and  1956  when  we  were  pressing  for  au- 
thorization of  the  great  Upper  Colorado 
River  development  program.  As  chair- 
man of  the  committee  he  had  it  within 
his  power  to  prevent  or  delay  the  ap- 
proval of  the  upper  basin  program,  and 
he  was  under  great  pressure  from  many 
of  his  fellow  Californians  to  do  so.  How- 
ever, in  true  Engle  fashion  his  decision 
was  made  in  the  national  interest  and 
in  the  interests  of  reclamation  develop- 
ment throughout  the  West.  He  gave  his 
endorsement  and  support  to  the  Colorado 
River  stooge  project  legislation. 

I  think  the  real  tragedy  of  Clair  En- 
GLE's  passing  is  that  it  came  at  the  height 
of  such  a  distinguished  and  colorful 
career.  Pew  men  have  made  such  an 
outstanding  contribution  to  the  Nation 
is  so  short  a  period.  He  was  elected  to 
the  California  State  Senate  in  1942  and 
only  8  months  later  was  elected  to  Con- 
gress from  the  Second  District  to  fill  the 
vacancy  left  by  the  death  of  Representa- 
tive Harry  Engelbright.  He  served  in 
Congress  continually  from  that  date. 
Clair  Engle  never  lost  an  election  and. 
during  most  of  the  time  he  sen'ed  in  the 
House  of  Representatives,  he  was  nomi- 
nated by  both  the  Democratic  and  the 
Republican  Parties.  His  relentless  deter- 
mination and  amazing  energy  remained 
with  him  until  the  very  end.  as  exempli- 
fied by  his  recent  appearances  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate. 

I  wish  to  express  the  heartfelt  sym- 
pathy of  Mrs.  Aspinall  and  myself  to  his 
devoted  wife,  Lu,  who  was  so  close  to  his 
side  at  all  times,  and  to  others  of  his 
family. 

VIOLENCE  IN  THE  CIVIL  RIGHTS 
FIELD 

Mr.  ROUSH.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Indiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ROUSH.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  entire 
Nation  views  with  a  sense  of  shame  and 
guilt  the  rioting  which  has  prevailed  in 
various  sections  of  our  country.  Aside 
from  the  senseless  expressions  of  hate 
and  distrust  which  these  riots  breed,  the 


most  discouraging  thing  to  many  of  us 
who  have  been  advocates  of  the  cause 
of  civil  rights  is  that  irreparable  damage 
is  being  done  to  that  cause.  A  great 
many  people  in  this  country  are  con- 
cerned and  disturbed  because  of  the  sta- 
tus in  which  our  fellow  citizens — the 
Negroes — find  themselves.  These  peo- 
ple, I  am  convinced,  want  to  give  the 
Negro  every  opportunity;  however,  when 
a  few  irresponsible  members  of  our  so- 
ciety take  the  law  into  their  own  hands, 
when  they  violate  the  law  time  and  time 
again,  when  they  incite  others  to  do  the 
same,  when  they  encourage  an  already 
restless  mass  of  young  people  to  believe 
that  there  is  virtue  in  violence  for  the 
sake  of  justice  then  we  as  a  people  are 
forced  by  our  own  sense  of  justice  and 
our  own  respect  for  orderly  procedures 
to  protest. 

I  applaud  the  action  of  the  varioiis 
groups  representing  the  Negroes  in  their 
statement  that  this  type  of  action  should 
cease.  I  would  encourage  them  to  go 
even  further  and  to  discourage  all  forms 
of  civil  disobedience  as  they  seek  justice 
and  equality.  I  further  urge  the  leaders 
of  this  country,  whether  they  be  pohtical 
leaders,  religious  leaders,  social  leaders 
or  labor  leaders,  to  do  all  in  their  power 
to  seek  restraint  and  moderation  by 
those  who  are  interested  in  solving  one 
of  our  great  social  and  moral  problems. 
The  problem  can  only  be  solved  when 
the  cause  of  civil  rights  can  command 
the  sympathy  and  the  respect  of  the 
majority  of  the  American  people.  Dem- 
onstrations, riots,  violence,  and  even 
peaceful  disobedience  do  nothing  to  get 
that  majority  support.  Instead  they 
arouse  distrust  and  resentment  and 
cause  even  the  friends  of  the  cause  of 
civil  rights  to  shake  their  heads  in 
dismay. 

MEAT  IMPORT  QUOTAS 

Mr.  GURNEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Florida? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GURNEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Johnson  administration  is  trying  to  play 
"smokeroom"  politics  with  the  great 
American  cattle  industry  in  this  country. 

Rumors  have  been  prevalent  over  the 
past  few  months  that  the  White  House 
would  appease  certain  western  Members 
of  the  other  body  by  accepting  passage 
of  a  meat  import  quota  bill  in  the  other 
body  and  then  pigeonhole  it  in  the  House, 
either  in  the  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee or  in  conference. 

Some  of  the  administration's  boys 
found  themselves  in  deep  trouble  back 
home  after  failing  to  support  a  meat 
quota  proposal  sponsored  by  the  Repub- 
licans in  the  other  body  on  March  5. 
This  amendment  failed  by  a  46-to-44 
vote.  Almost  too  late,  the  Democrats 
saw  the  error  of  their  ways.  The  word 
was  then  put  out  that  to  take  them  off 
the  hook,  the  administration  would  go 
along  with  a  new  bill,  provided  it  could 
be  bottled  up  in  the  House. 
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Passagp.  by  a  72-to-15  vote  Tuesday 
last  by  the  other  body  confirmed  this 
story.  Now  the  pressure  is  on  to  kill 
the  proposal  in  the  House  As  a  matter 
of  fact.  I  understand  that  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  Freeman  was  up  here  on  the 
Hill  last  night  confernni^  with  the  Demo- 
cratic leadership  I  think  the  House 
ought  to  know  what  this  visit  was  all 
about. 

The  administration  hopes  to  avoid  the 
embarrassment  of  a  veto,  enabling  Presi- 
dent Johnson  to  maintain  the  agreement 
iTiving  New  Zealand  and  .'\u.'<tralia  a  big 
share  of  American  beef  markets,  a  big 
share  of  our  beef  imports 

It  seems  logical  to  me  that  if  the  Sen- 
ate overwhelmlriK'ly  voted  for  the  limita- 
tion of  foreign  meat  imports,  by  a  57- 
vote  margin,  then  certainly  the  proposal 
should  come  before  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives for  a  vote. 

I.  for  one.  will  lo<:)k  with  u'reat  interest 
to  see  what  is  going  to  happen  in  the 
next  few  days. 


IMPORT    QUOTAS    ON    BEEF 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute. 

The  SPEAKER  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  tjentleman  from 
Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ALBERT  Mr  Speaker,  I  have 
asked  for  this  tune  because  what  the 
gentleman  has  just  said  is  news  to  me. 
I  want  to  advise  the  gentleman  from 
Florida  [Mr.  Gur.ney  1  that  his  statement 
about  Mr.  Freeman's  conferring  with  the 
Democratic  leadership  is  news  to  me.  I 
did  not  know  anything  about  such  a 
meeting. 


THE  LATE  SEJS'ATOR   CLAIR   ENGLE 

Mr.  JOHNSON-  of  California  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  con.sent  to  ad- 
dress the  House  for  1  mmu'e  aiui  to  revise 
and  extend  my  remarks 

The  SPEAKER  Is  there  obiection 
to  the  request  of  the  t^entleman  from 
California'' 

There  was  no  obiection 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker  and  Members  of  the  House,  it 
is  with  a  heavy  1-ieart  that  I  notify  you 
of  the  death  of  your  friend  and  mine. 
Senator  Clair  Em.lf  who  pas.sed  away 
this  morning  at  3  10  in  his  home  on  New 
Jer8£y  Avenue. 

sAr.  Speaker.  Cl.mr  was  a  very  dear 
friend  of  mine.  I  succeeded  him  in  the 
congressional  district  which  he  repre- 
sented at  the  time  of  his  election  to  the 
U  S.  Senate. 

Mr.  Speaker.  Cl.air  Encle  was  an  un- 
tiring worker  for  our  district,  the  State 
of  California  and  the  Nation. 

I  know  of  no  other  person  in  our  dis- 
trict of  whom  the  people  thought  more 
and  held  in  higher  esteem. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Clair  was  elected  by  the 
votes  of  both  Republicans  and  Demo- 
crats. He  enjoyed  a  very  distinguished 
career  in  this  House     He  had  just  com- 


pleted 6  years  of  .service  in  the  U.S.  Sen- 
ate 

Mr  Speaker.  Clair  Engi.e  will  be 
mis.sed  by  all  nf  us  in  California  and  I 
am  sure  by  many  of  us  here  in  the  House 
of  Repre.sentatives  who  were  his  very 
go<id  friends  as  a  result  of  his  16  years 
of  service  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives 

Mr  Speaker.  I  extend  my  heartfelt 
sympathy  to  Mrs  Fjigle  and  their 
daugiUer  Yvonne  in  thi.s  >:reat  loss. 


CALL  OF    IHK    HOUSE 

Mr  GROSS  Mr  Speaker.  I  make  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
pre.sent. 

The  SPEAK FR  Evidently  a  quorum 
is  not  present 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr  Speaker.  I  move  a 
call  of  the  House 

A  call  of  the  House  was  ordered 

The  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the  fol- 
lowing Members  failed  to  answer  to  their 
names: 

I  Roll   No     1941 

.\Uer  Harsh  rt  Passman 

.■\shmo.'>'  Healey  Pepper 

.\very  Hubert  Pllcher 

Barlni?  Hull  Pnwll 

Barrett  John.son.  Pi  Raiti.s 

Ba.ss  Jones.  Mo  Rv.in,  Mich 

Benuett   Mioh     Kee  Shepp.ird 

Boiling  Kllburn  Slack 


Bri)ck 

Klrwuii 

Toll 

Buckley 

Laiikford 

rupper 

Davis.  Tenn 

Lesinikl 

V  »n  Pelt 

D.iwson 

Lloyd 

Vinson 

niggs 

.Mclntlre 

WitUhaa-ter 

Duncan 

MncOregor 

WlUl.s 

Kvins 

Miller,  N  Y 

Wlnstead 

H.irrls 

Nwrhhid 

The  SPEAKER  On  this  rollcall  AHl 
Members  have  answered  to  their  names. 
a  quo nam 

By  unanimous  consent,  further  pro- 
ceedings under  the  call  were  dispensed 
with 


RELA'nNG  TO   HR     11049 

Mr.  SISK  Mr  Speaker,  by  direction 
of  the  Comniittfe  on  Rules.  I  call  up 
House  Resolution  803  and  ask  for  its 
immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as  fol- 
lows: 

Resolved.  That  immediately  upon  the 
adoption  of  this  resolution  the  bill  iHH 
11049)  to  adjust  the  nites  of  basic  compen- 
sation of  certain  officers  :ind  employees  In 
»he  Federal  G<>verrunetu  and  for  other  pur- 
[Kjses  with  the  Sen;»te  amendment  thereto. 
he.  iiid  the  same  hereby  Is  taken  from  the 
Speaker's  vable.  U-i  the  end  that  the  Senate 
;jmeiidment  be,  and  the  same  is  hereby  dls- 
.igreed  to.  and  that  the  conference  recjuested 
by  the  Senate  on  the  disagreeing  vote*  of 
the  two  Houses  be.  and  the  same  is  hereby 
iifreed  to 

.M:  SI.-JK  Mr  Speaker.  I  yield  30 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Oino 
.Mr  Brown:  and  pendin;  ih.at  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr  Speaker.  Houm*  Resolution  803 
simply  provides  for  H  R  11049  to  go  to 
conference.  The  situation  regarding  the 
pay  bill  dealing  with  the  executve.  legis- 
lative, judicial,  civil  .'service,  and  p<istal 
employees  was  objected  to  at  the  time 
that  a  request  was  made  to  disagree  to 
the  Senate  amendment  and  to  ask  for 


a  confernce  As  a  result,  it  was  referred 
to  the  Commit te.'  on  Rules,  and  we  her? 
today  prestiil  a  resolution  as  the  Clerk 
has  read 

Mr  Speaker.  I  would  hope  that  we 
can  expeditiously  act  upon  this  resolu- 
tion to  permit  the  conferees  on  the  par 
of  the  House  to  sit  down  with  the  con- 
ferees on  the  part  of  the  other  b<xly  to 
di.scu.ss  the  differences  that  exist  be- 
tween the  pay  rai.se  bills  within  the  two 
Houses  and  then  rtport  hack,  at  which 
time  of  course,  the  House  will  have  an 
(jpportuinty  either  to  accept  or  to  re- 
ject the  action  of  the  conferees 

Mr  GROSS  Mr  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield' 

Mr.  SISK.  I  will  be  glad  to  yield  lo 
the  gentleman  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS  I  thought  that  accord- 
,nc  to  some  of  tlie  new<;p:ii)ers  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Democrat  deie^^ation  from 
California  were  u'omg  to  be  opposed  to 
this  bill  unle.ss  the  Senate  increa.sed  U-.e 
salary  of  Members  of  Cnni;:pss  by 
$10,000  T!ie  Senate  left  th^  increase 
at  $7,500  I  fully  anticipated  that  there 
would  be  strong  object um  to  thi.s  bill 
from  the  Democrat  Members  of  the 
House  in  view  of  tiie  publicity  I  read 
in  the  newspapers 

The  gentleman  says  he  wants  to  han- 
dle this  matter  fxpediliously.  .Appar- 
ently there  is  not  uoing  to  be  any  op- 
position from  the  California  Democrats 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Speaker,  of  course  I 
am  not  here  delegated  to  speak  for  the 
California  delegation  or  for  any  part  of 
the  California  delegation  Hut  I  will  .say 
this,  speaking  for  the  Member  now  or. 
the  floor,  that  at  the  time  the  original 
imy  raise  bill  came  out  I  was  a  strone 
supporter  of  the  increases  provided  m 
the  first  bill.  I  happened  to  handle  the 
rule  at  the  time  that  bill  wa.s  before 
the  House  I  supported  it  very  vi^iorous- 
ly  at  that  ';me  The  bill,  as  my  good 
fTieiid  from  Iowa  knows,  was  defeated 
in  spite  of  the  fact  that  I  voted  for  It. 

We  have  bark  here  aealn  another  bill 
of  somewhat  different  nature  with  lesser 
increa.ses  in  .some  instances  and  more 
increa.ses  hi  others  But,  having  .^^tudied 
the  art  of  compromi.se  as  I  know  my 
friend  from  Iowa  s'imetimes  f^nds  him- 
self confronted  with.  I  think  now  Is  the 
time  to  {xM'mit  our  conferees  from  the 
two  bodies  to  sit  d(iwn  and  see  what  we 
can  work  out.  Then  our  positions,  mine 
as  well  as  the  positions  of  other  Mem- 
bers of  the  House,  will  be  expre.ssed  at 
the  time  the  conference  report  is  brought 
back  to  the  HoU.se 

Mr  GROSS.  Mr  Speaker,  will  my 
friend  from  California  yield '!' 

Mr  SISK  I  am  happy  t.o  yield  K 
my  good  friend  from  Iowa. 

Mr  GROSS.  The  gentl.  man  from 
Iowa  st-ldom  if  ever  gets  compromised 
to  the  point  of  not  obJectl^.^  to  a  bu 
that   he   feels  coiistrained   to   ob'ect  to 

Mr  SISK  I  agree  with  the  centleman 
I  think  the  i;entleman  properly  made  ac 
obiection  to  thus  bill  tioing  to  conference, 
uivlntr  us  an  opportunity  here  at  least  to 
talk  abo^  it  and  to  di.scu.ss  with  our  con- 
ferees what  their  attitude  might  be.  I. 
for  one,  have  no  criticism  at  all  of  th« 
objection   which    the   gentleman  m»de 


^ 


nphtfully,  in  line  with  the  parliamen- 
tary pr^>ct^dure. 

Mr  Speaker.  I  urge  the  adoption  of  the 
resolution  and  reserve  the  balance  of  my 

^' Mr  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker, 
ivieldmvself  5minutes. 
'Mr  Speaker,  this  resolution  simply 
provides  that  upon  its  adoption,  there 
sha''  be  taken  from  the  Speaker's  table 
the'biH  H  R.  11049,  the  so-called  pay  in- 
crean-  bill,  tiisa.:ree  to  the  Senate  amend- 
ments, and  send  the  bill  to  conference. 
There  will  be  only  one  vote,  and  that  is  on 
the  adoption  of  the  resolution. 

HR  11049  Itself  was  a  controversial 
measure.  It  wtis  approved  by  this  House. 
A  similar  bill  was  defeated  in  March,  as  I 
recall.  Thi.^  bill  was  approved  by  the 
Hou.'^e,  was  .sent  to  the  other  body,  and 
amended  over  there.  There  are  consid- 
erable differences  between  the  House  bill 
and  the  measure  as  it  was  amended  by 
the  Senate. 

As  the  bill  cleared  the  House  it,  in 
my  opinion,  inwe  a  little  too  much  of  a 
break,  too  much  consideration,  to  those 
Government  employees,  ofiBcials,  or  ap- 
pointets  in  the  higher  brackets  of  in- 
come, and  did  not  give  suflBcient  consid- 
eration to  those  Government  workers, 
postal  workers,  and  classified  employees 
of  the  Federal  Government,  in  the  lower 
brackets  of  income. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  I  understand  the 
amendments  adopted  in  the  other  body, 
certain  increases  are  now  included  in  the 
bill  as  it  came  here  for  consideration  of 
the  Senate  amendments  so  as  to  give, 
or  It  does  iiive.  tireater  consideration  and 
greater  pay  increases,  or  a  higher  per- 
centage of  pay  increases — to  the  lower- 
paid  employees  and  workers  in  the  Fed- 
eral Government,  and  not  quite  so  much 
of  the  so-called  gravy  to  some  of  the 
higher  paid  officials  of  our  Government. 
includiiv-'.  by  the  way,  certain  Federal 
Court  officials  who  seemingly  are  more 
engaged  these  days  in  legislative  work 
than  in  judicial  work 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  hope  when  this  bill  goes 
to  conference  careful  attention  will  be 
given  to  these  differences  and  that  when 
the  bill  comes  back  to  the  House  from 
the  conference  committee,  it  will  con- 
tain some  of  the  amendments  adopted  in 
the  other  body  just  a  little  more  fair 
to  the  lower  income  groups  among  our 
Federal  employees  than  provided  in  the 
oripinal  House  bill,  and  not  quite  so  lib- 
eral an  airancement  as  the  House  bill 
provisions  for  inoreasing  the  pay  of  some 
of  the  hi'.;her  paid  appointees  and  offi- 
cials of  the  Federal  Government  who  now 
.^eem  to  be  doing  pretty  well  here  in 
Washington,  none  of  whom  are  seem- 
ingly anxious  to  leave  their  present  posi- 
tions because  of  any  feeling  their  com- 
pensation is  entirely  too  low. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  feel  this  resolution 
should  be  adopted  so  this  matter  can 
follow  the  usual  procedure,  or  legislative 
cour.se  of  •  dnm  to  conference,  being  «on- 
sidered  by  the  conference  committee, 
and  brous-'h.t  back  to  the  House  in  the 
form  of  a  conference  committee  report. 
The  House  It.self  can  then  pass  upon  any 
of    the    amendments,    or    any    of    the 
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changes,  that  may  be  made  in  the  bill 
by  the  conference  committee  itself. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  take  just  a 
moment  to  point  out  that  I  understand 
both  the  House  and  the  Senate  bills  con- 
tain an  increase  for  Members  of  Con- 
gress of.  not  $10,000,  as  had  been  re- 
quested by  some  groups  here  in  the 
House,  but  of  $7,500  per  annum.  In 
view  of  the  fact  this  provision  is  not  in 
dispute — that  item  In  the  bill  will  not 
be  subject  to  consideration  by  the  con- 
ference committee. 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

The  SPEAKER.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Ohio  has  expired. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  yield  myself  1  additional  minute  in 
order  to  yield  to  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  May  I 
compliment  the  gentleman  on  his  good 
statement. 

I  would  like  to  point  out  to  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  House,  to  those  of  us  who 
are  conservative  Members  of  the  House, 
that  this  bill  calls  for  a  cost-of-living 
increase  and  adjustment  of  pay  rates  on 
a  fair  and  equitable  basis. 

Th'is  bill  should  be  sent  to  conference 
to  work  out  the  small  differences  between 
the  Senate  and  the  House  versions  of  the 
legislation. 

This  pay  raise  legislation  will  make  for 
good,  efficient,  and  economical  Govern- 
ment service  voluntarily  given  by  em- 
ployees who  feel  that  we  in  Congress  are 
Interested  in  their  welfare  and  that  of 
their  families. 

Therefore.  I  would  suggest  to  my  friend 
the  gentleman  from  Iowa  I  Mr.  Gross! 
that  in  order  to  be  conservative  we  should 
all  be  constrained  to  vote  for  this  rule 
and  send  the  bill  to  conference. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  would  like  to  remind  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Fulton  1  and  the 
other  Members  of  the  House  that  even  at 
the  best,  as  I  understand  this  bill.  It  will 
cost  about  S550  million  yearly.  That  will 
be  the  cost  tag  placed  upon  the  measure. 
and  the  price  which  will  have  to  be  paid 
by  the  taxpayers  of  the  United  States 
once  this  bill  becomes  law. 

Now,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  5  minutes  to 
the  gentleman  from  Iowa  I  Mr.  Gross]. 
Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Fulton] 
has  a  great  deal  more  faith  I  think  than 
anyone  else  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives as  to  the  results  of  the  conference 
on  this  bill.  It  is  an  event  w  hen  a  con- 
ference of  the  House  and  Senate  cuts 
spending  on  almost  any  bill. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  resolution  ought  to 
be  defeated.  I  am  opposed  to  this  pay 
increase  bill,  and  if  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  is  opposed  he  will  vote 
against  the  resolution  as  will  everyone 
else  who  is  opposed  to  a  pay  increase. 
Why  send  it  to  conference?  Let  it  be 
defeated  here  and  now. 

However,  I  labor  under  no  illusion  as 
to  what  will  likely  happen  here  today 
because  the  rubberstamp  is  In  operation, 
and  it  has  been  since  the  House  back  in 
March,  by  a  38-vote  margin,  defeated  a 
pay  increase  bill  in  a  direct  confronta- 


tion on  the  issue.  Then  the  legislation 
was  resurrected  and.  as  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  has  well  said,  and  despite 
minor  amendments  on  the  part  of  the 
other  body,  this  bill  authorizes  the 
spending  of  more  than  a  half-billion  a 
year  on  salary  increases.  Members  of 
the  House  are  going  to  participate  in  a 
33  4-percent  Increase,  no  matter  how 
thick  or  how  thin  you  try  to  slice  it,  if 
you  vote  for  this  bill. 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  California. 

Mr.  SISK.  The  gentleman  mentioned 
that  Members  of  the  House  will  be  vot- 
ing at  least  a  33  4 -percent  increase.  I 
want  to  say  it  is  my  imderstandlng  if 
this  bill  passes  in  either  form  we  will  be 
voting  to  pay  Members  of  Congress,  of 
the  89th  Congress,  who  are  here  next 
January.  The  new  rate  of  pay,  I  believe, 
will  be  something  like  $30,000  after  Jan- 
uary 1.  I  do  not  know  how  many  of  us 
will  be  in  the  Congress  next  year,  but  I 
think  it  is  well  to  bring  that  out.  The 
original  bill  and  the  present  bill  pro- 
vide for  the  Members  of  the  89th  Con- 
gress, the  Members  who  serve  in  that 
Congress. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  am  sure  it  will  be  good 
news  to  the  Republican  opponent  of  the 
gentleman  from  California  to  know  that 
he  does  not  expect  to  come  back  in  Jan- 
uary. 

Mr.  SISK.  I  might  say  it  apparent- 
ly is  true  that  my  Republican  opponent 
in  California  is  an  avid  reader  of  the 
Record,  but  I  did  not  infer  I  was  not 
desirous  personally  to  be  back.  We  will 
have  that  little  discussion  out  there, 
however,  in  the  next  few  months. 

Mr.  GROSS.  There  will  be  a  good 
deal  of  discussion  on  this  and  related 
aspects  in  the  gentleman's  district,  and 
in  my  own  district. 

Mr.  Speaker,  once  again  I  warn  that 
approval  of  this  irresponsible  pay  legis- 
lation will  stimulate  another  wage  and 
price  spiral  across  the  country  and  feed 
the  flames  of  inflation. 

In  this  connection  I  call  attention  to 
a  statement  made  by  President  Johnson 
at  Atlantic  City  last  March  at  which 
time  he  said: 

We  must  not  choke  off  our  needed  and 
speedy  economic  expansion  by  a  revival  of 
the  price-wage  splrallng.  Avoiding  that 
spiral  is  the  responsibility  of  business,  and 
it  is  also  the  responsibility  of  labor. 

Since  Lyndon  Johnson  is  applying 
heav>'  pressure  in  support  of  this  salary 
grab,'  I  assume  that  any  statement  he 
may  make  at  the  Democrat  National 
Convention  in  Atlantic  City  in  August 
will  be  just  as  meaningless  as  the  one 
I  just  read  and  which  emanated  from  the 
same  place,  Atlantic  City,  last  March. 

It  is  impossible  for  me  to  comprehend 
how  a  President  of  the  United  States  can 
call  on  business  and  industry  to  hold  the 
wage-price  line  and  at  the  same  time 
beat  Members  of  Congress  over  the  back 
to  support  a  pay  increase  bill  that  will 
cost  well  above  a  half  billion  dollars  a 
year.  And  it  is  impossible  for  me  to  com- 
prehend how  Members  of  Congress  can 
yield  to  this  pressure  and  boost  their 
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own  salaries  33  percent  when  they  know 
that  the  money  to  pay  their  increases 
and  others  will  have  to  be  borrowed, 
thus  adding  to  the  already  stagi,'erum 
debt  and  deficit. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  aKain  call  attention  to 
the  fact  that  the  Federal  employees  re- 
tirement fund  is  $34  billion  in  the  red, 
and  that  this  bill,  increasing;  salarie.s. 
will  only  compound  that  deficit 

Incidentally,  I  understand  that  con- 
ferees on  this  bill  have  alrt'iiciy  met  even 
though  they  have  not  been  so  designated 
by  the  Speaker.  So  perhaps  this  is  an 
exercise  in  futility  here  today  Perhaps 
the  time  devoted  to  this  bill  now  and 
the  time  devoted  to  an  oflRcial  conference 
would  have  been  better  spent  on  the 
so-called  poverty  legislation  that  is  to 
follow. 

This  Is  quite  a  demonstration  you  are 
giving  the  people  of  this  Nation  today, 
promoting  a  salary-increase  bill,  and 
then  coming  to  the  floor,  probably  next 
week  or  at  a  ver>'  early  date,  with  a  war- 
on-poverty  bill.  I  wonder  what  the  pub- 
lic is  going  to  think  about  a  Congress 
that  votes  itself  handsome  pay  increases 
and  the  same  for  Federal  judges  and 
Justices  of  the  Suprf^m^"  Court  who  pav 
nothing  into  the  retitement  fund  and 
have  lifetime  jobs.  Incidentally,  where 
is  the  Chief  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court 
today  who  Is  scheduled  to  get  an  $8  000- 
a-year  pay  increase  '  He  :s  off  enjoying 
a  vacation  in  Europe  while  the  report 
on  the  assassination  of  the  late  President 
Kennedy,  which  was  supposed  to  have 
been  made  on  June  1.  we  are  now  told- 
may  be  made  by  the  middle  of  Septem- 
ber. I  am  sure  everyone  is  anxious  to  give 
the  Chief  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court, 
who  is  the  chairman  of  an  investigating 
committee,  an  $8.000-a-year  increase 
so  that  he  can  enjoy  a  vacation  when 
he  is  supposed  to  be  here  doing  his  work 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio  Mr  Speaker.! 
yield  3  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan  f  Mr.  Johansen  ] . 

Mr.  JOHANSEN  Mr  Speaker,  yes- 
terday a  billion  and  a  half  dollars  To- 
day a  half  billion  dollars  Next  week  an- 
other billion  dollars — this  time  to  end 
poverty. 

And  so  we  go  merrily  and  irresponsibly 
on  our  way  to  more  pfrmanently  incurred 
obligations,  to  more  deficit  financing,  to 
still  higher  national  debt,  to  more  inter- 
est charges  on  that  debt,  and  to  more 
borrowing  to  pay  for  the  pyramiding  cost 
of  borrowing. 

This  is  not  the  occasion  to  discuss  the 
details  of  the  Federal  pay  bill 

Suffice  to  say  at  this  p<jint  that  in  ad- 
vancing this  bill  one  step  toward  final 
enactment  we  are  repeating  today  the 
offense  we  committed  yesterday 

Yesterday  with  respect  to  the  social 
security  amendments  we  undertook  to 
offset  the  consequences  of  inflation  by 
Involving  the  social  security  program 
more  deeply  in  the  proces.ses  of  inflation. 

Today  it  is  proposed  we  do  the  same 
thing  with  respect  to  th.e  compensation  of 
Federal  employees  and  we  compound  the 
offense  by  Including  unconscionable  sal- 
ary increases  for  Membt^rs  of  Congress 
and  the  Federal  judiciary  and  for  top 
officials  of  the  executive  branch. 


On  the  pretext  of  undertaking  to  off- 
.set  the  effects  of  inflation  in  the  area  of 
Federal  compensation,  we  are  proposing 
to  involve  the  Federal  salary  and  wage 
system  even  more  deeply  m  the  processes 
of  inflation  ^ 

I  urge  the  defeat  of  this  resolution 

Mr  BROWN  of  Ohio  Mr  Speaker,  I 
yield  5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania     Mr.  CorbettI. 

Mr  CORBETT  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
subie'Ct  before  us  is  a  simple  matter  of 
whether  or  not  we  are  going  to  allow 
the  majority  of  the  House  and  Senate  to 
work  its  will  on  this  bill  The  House 
pivssed  this  bill  243  to  157;  that  is  61 
percent  to  39  percent  The  Senate 
passed  the  bill  by  58  to  21,  which  is  73 
to  27  percent. 

We  have  been  fooling  around  with  this 
bill  since  it  was  first  suggested  in  May 
of  1963  We  ran  into  one  obstruction 
after  another,  not  the  least  of  which  was 
obiection  to  even  going  to  conference. 

All  that  they  have  succeeded  m  doing 
by  this  tactic  is  to  waste  time  The  mer- 
its of  the  bill  are  not  under  consideration 
and  cannot  be  m  the  time  that  is  avail- 
able to  us. 

I  want  to  note  in  contrast  that  the 
military  pay  raise  bill  was  introduced  in 
the  other  body  and  passed  by  the  com- 
mitfre  and  passed  by  the  other  body  and 
lia.>  been  reported  out  by  the  committee 
here  in  less  than  1  month.  It  is  the  sec- 
ond military  pay  raise  in  recent  years 
We  will  probably   be  voting  on  it   .soon 

But  the  simple  resolution  before  this 
body  today  is.  I  repeat,  whether  or  not 
a  majority  of  the  House  and  of  the 
Senate  are  to  be  allowed  to  be  repre- 
sented in  a  conference  committee  meet- 
ing to  work  out  the  differences  In  a  bill 
which  has  been  agreed  on  and  which  has 
been  budgeted   for. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  the  adoption  of 
this  resolution  and  urire  that  we  get  on 
with  our  business. 

The  SPEAKER 
tleman  has  expired. 

Mr  SISK  Mr.  Speaker,  my  good 
friend,  the  gentleman  from  Iowa,  made 
.some  remarks  regarding  the  position  of 
the  California  delegation  and  of  the  imr- 
ticular  Member  here  discussing  the  mat- 
ter, and  particularly  with  reference  to 
who  would  receive  these  increases  As 
I  understand,  the  gentleman  from  Iowa 
^rtks  reelection  to  the  next  Congress,  as 
I  am  seeking  reelection,  and  I  am  just  a 
bit  curious,  assuming  that  this  legislation 
passes,  as  to  whether  the  gentleman  pro- 
poses to  accept  his  salary  increase  next 
year  assuming  that  he  is  a  MemU^r  of 
the  89th  Congress  I  will  be  glad  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Iowa  I  Mr.  Gross  I 
for  his  answer. 

Mr  GROSS  In  view  of  what  the  gen- 
tleman said  a  little  while  ago,  and  the 
fact  that  he  apparently  will  have  a  cam- 
paign m  his  district.  I  was  giving  some 
slight  consideration  U)  turning  over  my 
share  of  the  increase  Uj  his  campaign.  I 
doubt  that  I  will  do  it,  but  I  was  giving 
it  consideration  I  tlunk  the  gentleman 
IS  going  to  need  help. 

Mr  SISK  Let  me  say  U)  my  gi><)d 
friend  that  I  appreciaU*  the  generosity  of 
that  gesture  and  I  hope  he  goes  througii 
with  It      I  am  more  than  happy  to  re- 


The  time  of  the  gen- 


ceive  any  campaign  funds  that  are  given 
in  good  ethics  because  I  think  we  can  do 
a  g(X)d  job  out  in  California.  I  under- 
stand that  recently  iny  pot^'ntial  op- 
poncnt  out  there  inherited  .some  heln 
which  I  do  not  think  he  is  too  happy 
about,  but  anyway  he  is  going  to  be  on 
the  ticket  and  running  with  the  gentle- 
nian's  candidate  for  President.  I  thini 
we  will  have  an  interesting  campaign  this 
fall.  Of  course,  if  the  gentleman  can 
make  a  contribution  to  my  campaign,  it 
is  more  than  welcome. 

Mr.  GROSS.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield  further,  I  am  sure  that  after  the 
Democrat  conventujn  there  will  be  a  lot 
of  changing  of  minds  on  your  side  of  the 
aisle  about  .some  of  the  spending  that  Is 
going  on  because  I  am  sure  the  Presi- 
dent is  going  to  go  over  to  Atlantic  City 
and  repeat  what  he  said  last  March  I 
did  not  believe  he  meant  it  at  that  time, 
but  he  may  mean  it  sometime — I  do  not 
know  I  hav(>  a  hard  time  keeping  up 
witli  liim  on  what  he  means. 

Mr  SISK  If  the  uentlenian  from 
Iowa  will  permit  me  to  say  so,  you  know 
I  served  for  some  6  years  as  a  Member 
of  tile  CoiiLiress  under  the  gentleman's 
Presider.t.  President  Eisenhower.  I  think 
President  Eisenhower's  position  was  not 
veiT  clear  and  .sometime.,  I  did  not  know 
quite  what  his  position  was  on  certain 
i.ssues.  I  did  the  best  I  could  to  follow 
him.  I  think  my  good  friend  will  agree 
with  me  that  it  was  not  an  easy  time,  so 
I  think  in  the  final  analysis  this  thme 
will  all  work  out  and  we  will  wait  and 
see  what  happens  in  Atlantic  City 

Mr  GROSS  You  art^  goiim  to  have  a 
plank  in  your  platform  against  inflation 
and  spiralinu  of  waues:  aie  you  not  ' 

Mr   SISK.    Oh.  I  am  sure  about  that. 

But  the  gentleman  failed  to  answer  my 
question  assumin--,'  that  we  are  both  back 
here  as  Members  of  tlie  89th  Congress. 
whether  he  will  accept  his  salar>'  in- 
crease 

Mr.  GROSS.  Will  the  gentleman  let 
me  cogitate  on  that  for  a  little  while, 
at  least  until  we  see  what  happens? 

Mr  SISK.  We  hope  to  be  together  to 
discu.ss  this  in  early  January 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  urge  the  adoption  of 
the  resolution  and  move  the  previous 
question. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  SPE.AKKR  Tlie  question  is  on 
the  resolutuMi 

The  question  was  taken:  and  the 
Speaker  announced  that  the  "ayes"  ap- 
peared to  have  it 

Mr.  JOHANSEN  Mr  Speaker.  I  ob- 
ject to  the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a 
quorum  is  not  present  and  make  the  point 
of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER  Evidently  a  quorum 
is  not  present 

The  Doorkeeper  will  clo.se  the  doors. 
tile  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify  absent 
Members,  and  the  Clerk  will  call  the 
roll 

The  question  was  taken:  and  there 
were — yeas  246,  nays  131.  not  voting  54. 
as  follows; 

I  Roll   No     1951 


Addabbo 

Albert 

Andersen 


YEAS-   J46 

Andrew. 
N.  r>ftk 
Aahley 


A^plnall 

A>ichl:.c:ass 

Baxrett 


» 


1961 


B»n7 
BAtes 
Becker 
B^kworth 

Bell 
Blatnlk 

Boggs 
Bo;  and 

Bolto:-.. 

Bi.>itor.. 

0:iver  P 
Boni-.«T 
Bow 
Brook  f 
Brooiiiflp'-'l 
Brcw!i.  Ciill' 
Brown,  Ohio 
Broyhill.  Va 
Burke 
Burkha:tpr 
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Burton 


C'a;il 


Brrne.  Pa 
Bvrnes.  Wi.- 

CAhiV. 
Cameron 
Carey 
Caaey 
Cederberg 
Celler 
C:au.'<n. 
DonH 
CohPian 
Cor.te 
Cooley 
Corbcti 
Corman 
Daddarlo 
Daniel.-' 
Davis.  Ga 
De;hney 
Dent 
Denton 
Derounuiu 
D'.gifs 
Dlngell 
Donohuc 
Dowr.ir.fi 
Du;skl 
Dwyer 
Edmo:-.d.-or. 
Edwards 
Elliott 

e:;>w  rth 

Fa;;i':-. 
Far*!-' >•'.:-. 

Fav  •■;; 

Feikrh.ii-. 

F'.nr.pgun 

Pino 

Flood 

Kynt 

Fogivrty 

Fraser 

Fnedel 

Fulton.  Pa 

Puqua 

Oallagher 

Garni  a  tz 

Gary 

Dial  mo 

Gibbons 

OUbert 

GUI 

Glenn 

Gonzalez 

OoodeU 

Orabow.'ikl 

Gray 

Green,  Oreg 

Green.  Pa 


Griffiths 

Grover 

Gubbcr 

H  .p  ill.  0;i 

HaRpn.  CalU. 

Halpern 

Haiiiia 

Hansen 

Hardli'.g 

Hardy 

Harn.son 

Hawkins 

HavN 

Healey 

Henderson 

H(  rlong 

H>'(Tmaii 

He:;a!.d 

Hortun 

Ho.--iii('r 

Ich.'rd 

Joolsdn 

john:-on.  Calif. 

Johnson.  Pu. 

Johnson.  Wis. 

Karsten 

K:ir1h 

Kastcnmeler 

Keith 

Kelly 

Kllpore 

King,  Calif. 

KUiK.  NY. 

K;r\\an 

Klmzynskl 

Kornegay 

Kunkel 

Laird 

Lnx)natl 

Llr.tisay 

LUxscomb 

1  or.K.  La. 
Long   Md. 

Mcculloch 

M.D.ide 

McDowell 

McFall 

McLoskey 

MoMUlan 

M.icdonald 

Miidden 

Mahon 

Mainiard 

M.irtln,  Ma.«*. 

Ma'hlas 

Mar^'inapa 

M.itrhews 

Michel 

MiHer,  Calif. 

Mi;  liken 

Minlsh 

Monapan 

Montoya 

Moore 

Moorhead 

Morgan 

Morris 

Morrison 

Morse 

Morton 

Moss 

MuUer 

Murphy,  111. 

Murphy,  N.Y. 

Murray 

Nedzl 

Nl.x 

O'Brien,  NY. 

O'Hara,  111. 

O'Hara.  Mich. 

O  Kon.skl 


Olsen,  Mont. 

O'Neill 

Osmers 

Ostertag 

Patnian 

Patt€n 

Pelly 

Pepper 

Phllbln 

Pike 

Plrnle 

Pool 

Powell 

Price 

Puclnskl 

Purcell 

Reid.  N.Y. 

Reuss 

Rhodes.  Pa. 

Rlehlnian 

Rivers.  Alaska 

Roblson 

Rodlno 

Rogers,  Colo. 

Rooney,  N.Y. 

Rooney.  Pa. 

Roosevelt 

R<^)senthal 

Rostenkowski 

Roush 

Rovbal 

Ryan.  N.Y. 

St  Germain 

St.  Onge 

Schwengel 

Scott 

Senner 

Sheppard 

Shipley 

Slbal 

Sickles 

Sikes 

Slsk 

Smith.  Calif. 

Smith.  Iowa 

Stafford 

Staggers 

Steed 

Stephens 

Stralton 

Sullivan 

Talcott 

Taylor 

Teague,  Calif. 

Thomas 

Thompson,  N.J. 

Thompson,  Tex. 

Tollefson 

Trimble 

Tuten 

Udall 

UUman 

Van  Deerlln 

Vanlk 

Waggonner 

Watson 

Watts 

Weltner 

Westland 

White 

Whlt^ner 

Wlckersham 

Wldnall 

Wilson, 
Charles  H. 

Wright 

Wydler 

Wyman 

Young 

Zablockl 


Jensen 

Johansen 

Jonas 

Jones,  Ala. 

Kyi 

Langen 

Latta 

Lennon 

McClory 

MacOregor 

Marsh 

Martin.  Calif. 

Martin,  Nebr. 

May 

Meader 

Mills 

Mlnshall 

Mosher 

Natcher 

Nelsen 

Perkins 

Pickle 

Pillion 


NAY: 
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Abbltt 

Abele 

Abernpthv 

.^dalr 

Andrews.  Ala 

Ashbnxjk 

Ayres 

Baker 

Baldwin 

Battln 

Beermann 

Belcher 

Bennett,  Fla. 

Berrv 

Betta 

Bray 

Brock 

Brotzman 

Broyhill,  N  C 

Burleson 

Burton,  Utah 


Chamberlain 

Chelf 

Chenoweth 

Clancy 

Clark 

Clawson.  Del 

Cleveland 

Collier 

Colmer 

Cramer 

Cvmnlngham 

Curtm 

Curtis 

Dague 

Derwlnskl 

Devlne 

Dole 

Dorn 

Dowdy 

Everett 

Flndley 


Fisher 

Ford 

Foreman 

Fountain 

Oathlngs 

Goodllng 

Grant 

Grlffln 

Gross 

Gurney 

Haley 

Hall 

Haraha 

Harvey,  Ind. 

Harvey,  Mich. 

Hechler 

Hoeven 

Horan 

Huddleaton 

Hutchinson 

Jarman 


Poage 

Poff 

Qule 

QuUlen 
Randall 
Reld.  111. 
Reltel 

Rhodes,  AjIz. 
Rich 

Roberts,  Ala. 
Roberts.  Tex. 
Rogers,  Fla. 
Rogers,  Tex. 
Roudebush 
Rumsfeld 
St.  George 
Say  lor 
Schadeberg 
Schenck 
Schneebeli 
Schwelker 
Secrest 
Selden 

NOT  VOTING — 54 


Short 

Shriver 

Slier 

Skubltz 

Smith,  Va. 

Snyder 

Springer 

Stinson 

Stubblefleld 

Taft 

Thomson 

Tuck 

Utt 

Weaver 

Whalley 

Wharton 

Whltten 

Williams 

Wilson,  Bob 

Wilson,  Ind. 

W  Instead 

Younger 


Wis. 


Alger 

Arends 

Ashmore 

Avery 

Baring 

Bass 

Bennett,  Mich. 

Boiling 

Brademas 

Bromwell 

Bruce 

Buckley 

Davis.  Tenn. 

Dawson 

Duncan 

Evlns 

Forrester 

Prellnghuysen 


Fulton,  Tenn. 

Halleck 

Harris 

Hebert 

Hoimeld 

Hull 

Jennings 

Jones,  Mo. 

Kee 

Keogh 

Kllburn 

Knox 

Landrum 

Lankford 

Leggett 

Lesineki 

Lloyd 

Mclntlre 


Miller,  N.Y. 

Norblad 

Olson,  Minn. 

Passman 

Pilcher 

Rains 

Rivers.  S.C. 

Ryan.  Mich. 

Slack 

Staebler 

Teague.  Tex. 

Thompson,  La. 

Toll 

Tapper 

Van  Pelt 

Vinson 

Wallhauser 

Willis 


So  the  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs : 

Mr.  H6bert  with  Mr.  Wallhauser. 

Mr.  Keogh  with  Mr.  Tupper. 

Mr.  Brademas  with  Mr.  Frellnghuysen. 

Mr.  Evlns  with  Mr.  Bruce. 

Mr.  Hull  with  Mr.  Norblad. 

Mr.  Thompson  of  Louisiana  with  Mr.  Mc- 
lntlre. 

Mr.  Willis  with  Mr.  Knox. 

Mr.  Harris  with  Mr.  Miller  of  New  York. 

Mr.  Duncan  with  Mr.  Bennett  of  Michigan. 

Mr.  Slack  with  Mr.  Van  Pelt. 

Mr.  Baring  with  Mr.  Bromwell. 

Mr.  Bass  with  Mr.  Kilburn. 

Mr.  Jennings  with  Mr.  Avery. 

Mr.  Hoimeld  with  Mrs.  Kee. 

Mr.  Landrum  with  Mr.  Lankford. 

Mr.  Ryan  of  Michigan  with  Mr.  Dawson. 

Mr.  Toll  with  Mr.  Lesinski. 

Mr.  Pulton  of  Tennessee  with  Mr.  Passman. 

Mr.  Rivers  of  South  Carolina  with  Mr. 
Staebler. 

Mr.  Teague  of  Texas  with  Mr.  Davis  of  Ten- 
nessee. 

Mr.  Leggett  with  Mr.  Vinson. 

Mr.  Rains  with  Mr.  Forrester. 

Mr.  Ashmore  with  Mr.  Pilcher. 

Mr.  RHODES  of  Arizona  changed  his 
vote  from  "yea"  to  "nay." 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

The  doors  were  opened. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  appoints 
the  following  conferees;  Messrs.  Murray, 
Morrison,  and  Corbett. 


NATIONAL  WILDERNESS  PRESER- 
VATION SYSTEM 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  resolve  itself  into  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union  to  consider  the  bill 
(H.R.  9070)  to  establish  a  National  Wil- 


derness Preservation  System  for  the 
permanent  good  of  the  whole  people,  and 
for  other  purposes;  and  laending  that 
motion.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  Members  speaking  in  gen- 
eral debate  may  have  the  privilege  of 
including  charts,  tables,  and  other  perti- 
nent matter  with  their  statements. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Col- 
orado? 

There  was  no  objection.  «*— 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

IN    THE   COMMITTEE    OF    THE    WHOLE 

Accordingly,  the  House  resolved  itself 
into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  con- 
sideration of  H.R.  9070,  with  Mr.  Gary 
in  the  chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

By  unanimous  consent,  the  first  read- 
ing of  the  bill  was  dispensed  with. 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  myself  14  minutes. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  with  a  deep  sense 
of  satisfaction  and  with  great  pleasure 
that  I  advise  the  House  that  H.R.  9070, 
the  wilderness  bill  as  amended  by  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs, is  a  compromise  measure  that  I  feel 
can  be  supported  by  everyone. 

In  bringing  the  bill  to  the  floor  today 
I  take  this  opportunity  to  acknowledge 
the  cooperation  of  those  who  have  made 
it  possible  for  this  compromise  to  have 
been  reached.  I  want  the  record  to  be 
clear  that  the  Kennedy  and  Johnson 
administrations  cooperated  very  closely 
with  the  chairman  of  your  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs'  now 
speaking. 

President  Kennedy  was  personally  in- 
terested in  the  success  of  the  movement 
for  a  compromise  wilderness  bill,  which 
was  assured  just  a  few  days  before  the 
tragedy  of  November  22,  1963. 

So  many  others  contributed  to  the 
development  of  the  compromise  that  I 
could  not  possibly  name  and  thank  them 
all.  I  would  be  remiss,  however,  if  I 
did  not  mention  the  cooperative  spirit 
of  the  ranking  minority  member  of  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs, the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania 
[Mr.  Saylor],  long  one  of  the  leading 
advocates  of  wilderness  preservation ;  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan  [Mr.  Din- 
cell],  the  gentleman  from  Nevada  [Mr. 
Baring]  who,  as  chairman  of  the  Sub- 
committee on  Public  Lands,  conducted 
the  hearings  on  this  legislation;  and 
finally,  those  private  citizens  represent- 
ing organizations  interested  in  the  use 
of  national  forests  and  other  federally 
own  lands,  ranging  from  those  who 
desire  preservation  of  large  areas  in  their 
natural  state  through  those  who  seek 
recreation  in  these  areas  and  to  those 
whose  livelihood  depends  on  the  availa- 
bility of  these  public  land  areas. 

There  is  no  statutory  authority  at  the 
present  time  to  set  aside  and  retain  areas 
of  federally  owned  lands  in  their  natural 
state.  However,  since  1924  the  Chief  of 
the  Forest  Service  and  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  have  in  one  way  or  another 
set  aside  areas  within  the  national  forests 
for  wilderness  preservation.   For  the  past 
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several  years  we  have  had  a  national  dis- 
cussion concerning  the  need  for  Congresii 
to  set  forth  legislative  guidelines  to  gov- 
ern wilderness  preservation  and  also  to 
assure  a  proper  balance  m  the  designa- 
tion of  such  areas,  that  is.  control  the 
amount  of  land  set  aside  for  this  limited 
u.se  by  making  sure  on  one  hand  tliat  not 
too  much  Is  so  earmarlced  while  makln>; 
sure  on  the  other  hand  that  some  future 
administrator  did  not  arbitrarily  do  away 
with  all  of  these  areas 

The  interest  that  Members  have  :n 
wilderness  preservation  i.>  deinonsti  ated 
by  the  fact  that  we  had  before  our  com- 
mittee In  this  Congress  23  bills  intro- 
duced by  16  Memb(*rs  of  'he  House  on 
this  subject 

The  majority  of  those  to  whom  I  have 
talked,  the  majority  of  those  who  ap- 
peared at  hearings  before  our  committee. 
and  the  majority  of  the  members  of  the 
House  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs  have  felt,  and  continue  to  feel, 
that  preservation  of  areas  for  their  wil- 
derness values  Is  a  legitimate  and  worth- 
while objective  m  the  management  of 
public  leands  and  the  ma-onty  are  like- 
wise of  the  opinion  that  the.se  designa- 
tions should  have  congressional  sanction 
and  statutory  protection  Many  of  u.^ 
have  felt — and  I  feel  rather  strongly — 
that  Congress  does  not  fulfill  its  respon- 
sibility under  the  Constitution  to  make 
rules  and  regulations  respecting  the 
property  of  the  United  States  unless  the 
Congress  establishes  the  prfjcedures  un- 
der which  wilderness  areas  are  to  be  pre- 
served. 

The  dialog  that  has  continued  through 
the  iMist  several  years  has.  accordingly, 
been  directed  primarily  at  the  terms  and 
conditions  rather  than  the  underlying 
principle.  In  H  R  9070.  as  amended,  we 
bring  you  a  bill  m  which,  with  one  excep- 
tion, controversy  ha.s  been  virtually  elim- 
inated. I  will  return  in  a  moment  to  the 
controversial  feature  which  involves  the 
proposal  to  establish  commercial  skiing 
facilities  on  Mount  San  Gori^onio  in  an 
area  administratively  cla-ssified  as  the 
San  Gorgonio  Wild  Area,  but  f^.rst  let  me 
discuss  the  features  on  which  we  have 
successfully  compromised 

As  set  forth  In  the  committee  rejwrt 
that  I  f^led  on  HR  9070  H  Rept  No. 
15.18>,  the  committee  agreed  upon  the 
following  underlying  pnnciples  as  the 
basis  for  legislation  establishing  a  na- 
tional wilderness  preservation  system: 

1  Areas  to  be  designated  as  "wilderness" 
for  Inclusion  in  the  wilderness  system  should 
be  so  designated  by  affirmative  act  of  Con- 
gress 

.\)  Those  area.s  rurrentlv  designated  as 
"wilderness,"  "wild  "  md  "canoe"  have  been 
defined  with  precision  ;ind  i-.>iild  be  given 
statutory  designation  immediately,  if  all 
other  criteria  are  satisfied 

(b)  Areas  Currently  designated  as  "primi- 
tive" have  not  been  defined  with  precision 
and  should  not  be  considered  for  Inclusion 
In  the  wilderness  '^vs'em  until  completion 
of  a  thorough  review  durlntj  which  all  in- 
terested parties  have  an  opportunity  to  be 
heard. 

1  c  )  Areas  within  units  of  the  natlon.il  park 
system  and  the  national  wildlife  system  that 
might  qualify  for  incl'i-^ion  in  the  wUdernes-s 
system  should  not  be  considered  for  Inclu- 
sion In  the  wilderness  system  until  comple- 


tion of  a  thorough  review  during  which  all 
interested  parties  ha%c  an  opportunity  to 
be  heard 

2  Uses  not  Incumpatlhle  with  wUdertiess 
preservation  should  he  permitted  m  .ire.i.--  in- 
cluded  within   the   wilderness   system 

i  Currently  uuthorlzed  uses  that  are  In- 
'  ompaiible  with  wilderness  pres>ervutinn 
-hould  be  phased  out  over  u  reasonable 
period  of  time 

In  taking  alRi  mative  action  relative  to 
the  statutory  designation  of  wilderness 
areas  that  ha\e  previously  been  classi- 
fied administratively  as  wilderne.ss  and 
"A lid.  the  committee.  In  effect,  was  re- 
viewing each  of  these  areas  Individually 
Of  all  the  areas  .so  classified,  the  only 
objection  that  was  brought  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  committee,  otiier  than  gen- 
eral objection.s  to  the  legi.slallon.  con- 
cerned the  restrictions  on  use  in  the  San 
Gorgonio  Wild  Area 

The  Forest  Service  classified  the  peak 
of  the  San  Gorgonio  mountain  in  the 
San  Bernardino  National  Forest.  Calif  . 
as  the  San  Gorgonio  Primitive  Area  In 
1938  and.  recla.ssified  it  as  a  wild  area 
;n  1956  on  33.898  acres  of  national  forest 
land 

The  historv'  of  twn  proposals  to  permit 
development  of  commercial  ski  facilities 
IS  detailed  In  the  committee  hearings 
and  outlined  m  the  committee  report  on 
H  R  9070  Suffice  to  take  note  here 
that  ■ 

F'rst  The  community  was  and  re- 
mains divided,  there  being  many  who 
favor  the  skiing  development  but  also 
there  being  many  v\iio  favor  retention 
of  the  San  Gorgonio  area  in  its  natural 
state,  and 

Second  On  October  16,  1963.  the  Cliief 
of  the  Forest  Service  rejected  an  appli- 
cation to  permit  the  installation  of  ski 
lifts  and  associated  facilities  The  de- 
cision has  been  appealed  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  and  the  appeal  is 
pending  before  the  Secretarv- 

Our  Subcommittee  on  Public  Lands 
in  Its  hearings  at  Las  Vegas  on  Januarv 
13  and  14  this  year  heard  nuir.erous 
witnesses  and  received  many  statements 
on  both  sides  of  the  San  Gorgonio  mat- 
ter Subsequently,  when  we  announced 
the  hearings  to  be  held  here  m  Wash- 
ington the  week  of  April  27,  1964,  on  this 
legislation,  we  took  cognizance  of  the 
special  position  that  San  Gorgonio  oc- 
cupied in  the  consideration  of  wilder- 
ness legislation  and  included  the  follow- 
ing statement  in  our  press  release: 

In  this  connection  the  committee  an- 
nouncement referred  specifically  to  testimony 
received  by  the  subcommittee  at  La-s  Veija.s 
concerning  proposals  to  permit  a  ski  develop- 
ment within  the  San  Gorgonio  Wild  Area 
Inasmuch  :l8  all  sides  of  the  question  had 
been  aired  thoroughly  at  Las  Vegas,  no  fur- 
ther testimony  will  be  taken  during  the 
VVashlngtfin  hearings  on  the  Sjin  Gorgonio 
Wild  Area  ski  development  alone  except  from 
persons  or  groups  headquartered  at  or  near 
Washington  In  accordance  with  the  general 
procedure,  howe'.er  the  committee  will  be 
pleased  to  receive  any  additional  written 
statements  that  have  new  views  to  set  forth 
concernlne  a  pro;Kised  ski  development  In 
the  Sun  Gorgonio  area 

Thereafter  the  committee  rcceued  two 
additional  statements  directed  specifi- 
cally at  the  San  Gorgonio  ski  develop- 


ment problem  one  from  a  director  of  th# 
San  Gorgonio  Ski  Lifts,  the  organization 
desiring  .skiing  development,  and  one  on 
behalf  of  the  Defenders  of  San  Gorgonio 
Wilderness  who  are  opposed  to  commer- 
cial  skiing  development. 

Tl^.e  committee  position,  as  expressed 
bv  majority  vote  and  as  stated  m  the 
committee  report,  is  that  the  public  In- 
teiest  will  best  be  served  by  devoting  » 
poition  of  Mount  San  Gorgonio  to  de- 
velopment with  facilities  to  permit  recre- 
ational skiing  use  by  the  general  public 
In  order  to  permit  use  by  the  «enersj 
public  the  installation  of  ski  lifts  is  re- 
quired. 

H  R.  9070,  as  amended  Is.  as  I  have 
quite  frankly  .said,  a  compromise  bill  As 
such  I  recommend  it  for  approval  by 
Members  of  the  House  and  I  un^e  you 
to  vole  for  It  In  uinni^  your  support  oJ 
this  measure  I  will  take  ji^  another  min- 
ute or  two  to  outline  mo^fuUy  its  back- 
ground along  with  some  of  the  details  of 
the  bill 

Th.e  first  Federal  land  specifically  ear- 
marked for  wilderness  preservation  wa* 
an  area  in  tlie  Gila  National  Forest.  N. 
Mex  .  which  v.  as  set  aside  by  the  Chief  of 
the  Forest  Service  in  1924.  In  1926  road- 
le.ss  areas  were  designated  and  given  pro- 
tection m  the  Superior  National  Forest  in 
Minnesota  leading  eventually  to  the  com- 
plex of  several  areas  now  desiiznated  as 
tlie   Boundary   Waters  Canoe  Area. 

The  .'Secretary  of  Agriculture  m  1929 
established  specific  procedures  for  the 
designation  of  primitive  areas  in  nation- 
al forests  when  h.e  promukated  regula- 
tion L-20  authori/in«  the  Chief  of  the 
Forest  Service  to  set  aside  areas  for  theL' 
primitive  values.  Regulation  L  20  was 
rescinded  m  1939  by  regulations  then 
Identified  as  V  1  and  U-2  which  have 
since  been  codified  In  36  CFR  2,51.20  and 
251.21  creating  new  categories  to  be 
known  as  'wilderne.ss"  and  '  wild  '  areas 
Lands  designated  as  either  wilderness" 
or  "wild"  have  been  and  are  managed 
under  the  same  procedures  and  princi- 
ples— the  difference  has  been  that  wilder- 
ness areas  are  tho.se  in  excess  of  100,000 
acres  and  may  be  de.sii^nnted  only  by  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  while  wild  areas 
are  comprised  of  between  5.000  and  100,- 
000  acres  of  land  and  may  be  so  desig- 
nated by  the  Chief  of  the  Forest  Service. 

Between  1929  and  1939,  73  primitive 
areas  had  b<>f'n  est<iblished  within  the 
national  forests  In  accordance  wi'h  ad- 
ministrative policy  adopted  by  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture,  the  Forest 
Service  has.  since  19:<9.  been  nniewing 
the.se  primitive  areas  to  determine  which 
ones  should  be  desifnated  in  whole  or  In 
part  as  either  wilderness  or  wild  areas. 
Since  1930  the  S(>cre'ary  of  .Ag:  iculture 
arid  the  Chief  of  the  poorest  Service  have, 
by  administrative  action,  set  aside  within 
the  national  forests  88  wilderne.ss-type 
areas  designated  as  either  '•wilderness," 
"wild."  "primitive"  or  "caiK^e"  com- 
prised m  the  aggregate  of  14  HI 7,461 
acres  of  land 

In  this  connection  I  also  call  to  the 
attention  of  the  committee  that,  cf  the 
millions  of  acres  of  land  in  the  national 
fiirest,s  cla.ssifled  by  the  DeT)artment  of 
Agriculture    and    the    Forest    Service  as 


1961^ 

jr,<T  wildeniess  values,  only  26,455 
'"^Tare  Ui  the  eastern  States  of  North 
acres  »i«^  _j  m^,x-  Hamn.«!hirp  the 
Carolina 
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and     New     Hampshire,     the 

iZdao-  waters  canoe  area  with  886.673 

'^    ^  m  the  State  of  Minnesota,  and 

areas,   aggregating    13.7 

are    in    national    forests 


acres 

t^e  remaining 

^^  out'ol  Uie  public  domain  in  the 
1 1  Western  States. 

Of  the  toul  of  14,617,461  acres,  5.477.- 
-40  acres  are  in  34  primitive  areas  and 
Q  139  7'M  acres  are  designated  as  "wilder- 
Leg  •'■  '"^wlld,-  and  "canoe."  ParentheU- 
rallv  I  note  for  the  record  that  2  years 
oao  when  our  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs  was  considering  wilder- 
ness legislation  there  were  only  6,822.400 
acres  of  land  designated  as  "wilderness." 
•wild "  and  'canoe"  and  that  the  in- 
crease of  2.317,321  acres  that  has  taken 
alace  since  then  has  been  accomplished 
bv  the  Department  of  Agriculture  after 
c«)rdination  with  the  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  In.sular  Affairs.  I  am  pleased 
to  take  this  opportunity  to  once  again 
thank  Secretary  of  Agriculture  Orville 
Freeman  and  Chief  of  the  Forest  Serv- 


ice Edward  Cliff  for  their  cooperation  in 
bringing  to  our  attention  the  proposed 
reclassification  of  primitive  areas  and 
proposed  enlargements  of  wilderness  and 
wild  areas. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  there  have  been 
many  changes  in  these  areas  during  con- 
sideration of  the  wilderness  legislation 
by  the  committee,  with  the  latest  one 
taking  place  on  Tuesday  of  this  week 
when  the  Chief  of  the  Forest  Service 
modified  the  boundaries  of  the  Mount 
Zirkel-E)ome  Peak  Wild  Area  and 
changed  its  name  to  the  Mount  Zirkel 
Wild  Area  on  72,180  acres  of  land  in  the 
Routt  National  Forest,  Colo.,  resulting 
in  an  increase  of  this  wild  area  by  18,780 
acres. 

In  order  to  bring  the  record  up  to  date, 
Mr.  Chairman,  under  leave  previously 
granted.  I  include  revised  tabulations 
setting  forth  a  summary  of  national 
forest  areas  administratively  designated 
as  having  wilderness  characteristics,  one 
tabulation  setting  forth  a  stunmary  by 
type  of  designation  and  the  other  tabu- 
lation setting  forth  a  summary  by  States : 


Su'iirntiry  of  f lifting  national  forest  xmlderness-type  areas 
1.  BY  TYPE  OF  AREA 


t 

Acres 

Wlldernps-s  uresis  (18) - -   - 

Wild  areas  (35)  

"'_[\ 

6,  898.  01 4 

LS-^.";.  034 

886,673 

Subtotal  'M  iireas) _ 

Primitive  areas  {'M) 

9,  139,  721 
5,  477,  740 

Total  wllderncsstyiM'  iireas  (8 

Vht 

14.617.461 

2.  BY  STATES 

State 

Wilderness 

Acres  (not) 

Canoe 
■5 

Net 

Wild 

Primitive 

Ariiona  - ► 

CaUJornu f 

329,140 
934,796 

93.850 
322,088 
274,859 

2.50,936 

.va.  1.52 

.5.M.  2^ 

1.642.388 

4i7.'i4u" 

33.5.424" 

'"""886."673' 

673.  92>'. 

1,820.  U3ti 

829.  14'J 

Idaho  -i- 

Minnesota — -I- 

Montana t- 

N>vaila f 

New  Hampshire ^ 

987,  910 
"""i,"  359,' 733" 

663,'360' 

4i2,'958" 

2.  630.  298 



122.834 

64.667 

5.400 

75.301 

21  055 

886.673 

1.899.707 

64.  61',: 

,■1.40(1 

1.014.085 

New  Mi'iico    L 

North  Carolina I 

21.(1,5,^1 

249.889 

8)1,  766 
24(1,717 
S01,IXXT 
586.  ax) 

749.  ,^47 

2411.  ,  1, 

t  tan . — [- 

Washinrton X 

4,^,  105 
1.K12,  012 

125.091 

\] 

1,3.84,1'.*! 

Wyoming  -L 

2,398.  012 

Tot»l ^ 
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18 

35 

34 

1 
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H  R  9070.  as  amended,  gives  statutory 
desmniuion  as  wilderness  to  all  but  one 
of  the  aria.^  classified  by  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  or  the  Chief  of  the  Forest 
Service  60  days  before  the  effective  date 
of  the  act  as  "wilderness,"  'wild"  and 
"canoe"  and  provides  for  their  inclusion 
in  a  national  wilderness  preservation 
.'^y.'?t<^m  The  one  exception,  as  I  indi- 
cated earlier,  is  the  San  Gorgonio  wild 
area  in  connection  with  which  provision 
IS  made  for  future  incltision  in  the  sys- 
t<?m  of  so  much  of  the  33,898-acre  tract 
as  the  SiTiotary  of  Agriculture  deter- 
mines to  be  feasible  for  preservation 
after  utilizing  3.500  acres  for  develop- 
ment with  commercial  skiing  facilities. 

Exchidinc.  for  the  time  being,  the  en- 
tire San  Gorgonio  area,  this  means  that 


we  will  by  approving  H.R.  9070  as  re- 
ported to  the  House,  authorize  the  start 
of  a  wilderness  system  comprised  of 
9,105,823  acres  of  land. 

Under  the  bill,  the  5,477.740  acres  of 
primitive  areas  will  be  reviewed  over  a 
10-year  period  as  will  all  units  of  the 
national  park  system  and  the  national 
wildlife  refuge  system.  After  review- 
by  the  executive  branch,  reports  will  be 
made  to  Congress:  but  none  of  these 
added  areas  can  be  classified  as  wilder- 
ness and  incorporated  into  the  wilder- 
ness system  except  by  act  of  Congress. 

The  bill  as  reported  by  the  committee 
provides  that,  unless  otherwise  specifi- 
cally authorized,  no  commercial  enter- 
prise and  no  permanent  roads  are  to  be 
allowed  in  the  wilderness  areas  desig- 


nated therein.  Provision  is,  however, 
made  for  commercial  services  necessary 
"for  activities  which  are  proper  for 
realizing  the  recreational  or  other  wil- 
derness purpwDses"  of  the  areas  involved. 
Hunting  and  fishing  would  be  per- 
mitted, and  the  jurisdiction  of  the  States 
over  hunting  and  fishing  is  specifically 
preserved. 

In  order  to  permit  evaluation  of  the 
mineral  potential  in  the  wilderness  areas 
designated  by  H.R.  9070.  the  committee 
has  made  these  specific  provisions: 

First.  Prospecting  will  be  allowed  at 
all  times  if  conducted  so  as  to  be  com- 
patible with  the  preservation  of  the  wil- 
derness environment. 

Second.  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
is  directed  to  develop  a  program  for  re- 
curring surveys  by  the  Geological  Survey 
and  the  Bureau  of  Mines  to  determine 
whether  there  are  any  mineral  values 
present. 

Third.  New  mining  activity,  including 
all  forms  of  prospecting  and  staking  of 
claims,  will  be  permitted  for  a  25-year 
period  ending  December  31,  1989,  after 
which  the  lands  involved  will  be  with- 
drawn from  appropriation  under  the 
mining  laws.  During  the  same  25-year 
period  the  lands  will  be  open  to  mineral 
leasing. 

In  making  these  provisions  for  min- 
eral exploration  and  development  we 
have  provided  the  necessary  caution  for 
the  protection  of  the  wilderness  values 
in  the  areas.  The  bill  provides  that 
claims  located  during  the  25-year  period 
will  entitle  the  claimant  to  only  such 
use  of  the  surface  as  is  reasonably  re- 
quired in  connection  with  mining  oper- 
ations, restoration  of  the  surface  would 
be  required  to  the  extent  practicable  af- 
ter prospecting,  location,  and  discovery 
work,  and  in  those  cases  where  claims  go 
to  patent,  the  Government  would  grant 
title  only  to  the  mineral  deposits.  I  also 
point  out  that  in  order  to  make  these 
provisions  meaningful  to  the  mining  in- 
dustry we  have  provided  that  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture,  while  controlling  in- 
gress and  egress  must,  where  essential, 
permit  the  use  of  mechanized  ground  or 
air  equipment. 

I  submit  that  we  have  established  a 
reasonable  balance  in  this  bill,  assured 
the  long-range  preservation  of  wilderness 
areas  while  at  the  same  time  permitting 
the  continuance  of  essential  uses  and  an 
inventorying  of  the  mineral  resources 
that  may  be  present. 

It  is  with  confidence  that  the  Members 
of  the  House  will  give  this  measure  their 
overwhelming  support  that  I  submit  it 
for  favorable  consideration  and  urge 
adoption  of  H.R.  9070,  as  amended. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  now  yield  to  my  good 
friend,  the  gentleman  from  Florida  [Mr. 
Haley]. 

Mr.  HALEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to 
compliment  the  chairman  of  the  full 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs for  bringing  out  this  bill.  It  has 
been  a  long,  hard  struggle.  He  has  re- 
ceived much  publicity,  and  while  I  think 
some  of  it  has  probably  been  imfavor- 
able,  I  do  not  think  that  the  gentleman 
was  deserving  of  any  mifavorable  pub- 
licity.   He  has  worked  Tiard  and  long  on 
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this  legislation.  I  think  this  Is  legisla- 
tion that  this  Nation  needs. 

Also.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  want  to  say  that 
the  gentleman  from  Colorado  has  main- 
tained the  position  of  the  House  whereby 
we  have  not  delegated  to  bureaucracy. 
so  to  speak,  the,  prerogatives  of  the 
House.  Before  any  additional  land.s  can 
be  put  into  this  wilderness  area,  each 
session  of  Congress  will  have  an  op- 
portunity to  look  over  this  situation  and 
see  whether  it  is  justified  or  not.  There- 
fore, I  think  the  gentleman  has  done  a 
very,  very  fine  job  in  maintaining  the 
responsibilities  that  the  Congress  should 
assume  in  this  legislation. 

Mr.  ASPINALL  I  thank  my  col- 
league, and  may  I  return  the  compliment 
to  all  of  the  members  of  the  committee. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  now  to  the  gen- 
tleman  from  Oklahoma    I  Mr.   Edmond- 

SONl. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding,  be- 
cause I  wanted  to  join  other  member.s  of 
the  committee  in  expressing  to  the  great 
chairman  of  this  committee  the  appre- 
ciation which  I  think  all  of  u.s  feel  i.s  in 
order  for  the  chairman  for  his  able 
leadership  in  connection  with  this  legis- 
lation. I  think  other  Members  of  the 
House  would  have  to  ha\e  sat  in  on  some 
of  the  lengthy  hearings  in  connection 
with  this  bill  and  would  have  to  have 
been  witness  to  the  very  difficult  period 
of  markup  in  connection  with  this  bill 
in  order  to  appreciate  the  Spartan-like 
qualities  which  the  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee exhibited  in  connection  with  this 
measure.  I  think  he  not  only  had  a 
major  role  in  coming  out  with  a  piece  of 
legislation  that  accompli.shes  a  great  and 
constructive  purpose  but  also  in  seeing 
that  vital  industries  of  the  country,  such 
as  our  mining  industry  and  timber  in- 
dustry, are  safeguarded  m  their  legiti- 
mate desires  to  continue  to  prosper  in 
areas  of  the  country-  where  they  play  such 
a  major  role  in  our  economy. 

Mr.  ASPINALL  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man from  Oklahoma  for  his  commenda- 
tory remarks  and  I  thank  him  for  his 
constructive  help  which  he  has  rendered 
not  only  on  this  lei,'islation  but  all  mat- 
ters which  come  b^'for*-  our  committee 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  gentleman  from  Nevada 
fMr.  Baking!  may  extend  his  remarks  at 
this  point  in  the  Record 

The  CHAIRMAN  Is  tliere  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Colorado? 

There  was  no  objection 

Mr.  BARING  Mr  Chairman,  I  am  In 
favor  of  the  wilderness  bill  as  amended 
in  the  House  Interior  Committee  and 
presented  to  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives today,  and  I  am  unalterably  op- 
posed to  further  amendments  to  thLs 
legislation. 

I  never  thought  the  bill  was  necessary 
in  the  first  place,  but  since  the  wilderness 
Issue  developed  Into  a  controversial  one 
I  recognized  the  need  for  a  thorough  in- 
vestigation of  the  subject 

As  chairman  of  the  Public  Lands  Sub- 
committee. I  held  extensive  hearings  and 
heard  the  views  of  over  600  witnesses. 
both    In   the   field — Colorado,   State   of 


Washington,    and    Nevada—  as    well    as 
here  in  Washington,  D  C 

The  Interior  Committee  reviewed  all 
of  this  t-estimony  and  put  a  bill  together 
which  we  think  i.s  a  fair  bill,  fair  to  all 
factions  concerned 

I  am,  [>ers<;inally.  strictly  for  multiple 
use  of  the  public  lands  but  do  reali/e  the 
need  for  the  pre.srrvatinn  of  .some  primi- 
tive areas:  however,  not  at  the  co.st  of  the 
local  economy,  such  as  the  cattle  busi- 
ness. lumb<-r,  and  mining  industries. 

Therefore,  I  feel  this  wilderness  bill 
before  us  t<xlay.  which  m  tlie  first  place 
covers  Into  the  wilderness  system  initially 
a  much  .smaller  area  than  the  lei^islation 
passed  by  the  other  btxly.  and.  secondly, 
d(H'S  take  into  consideration  the  mining 
interests  for  a  stated  period  of  time,  as 
well  as  grazing  subject  to  reasonable 
regulations,  as  dtn-med  nece.ssar>-  by  the 
Secretary  of  Agnculture.  is  a  L:(K)d  bill. 

I  sincerely  urge  passage  of  H  K  9070. 
the  wilderness  bill,  without  further 
am^'ndments 

Mr  SAYLOR  Mr  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  10  minutes, 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  support  of  H  R 
9070.  popularly  referred  to  as  the  wilder- 
ness bill  I  wish  to  take  this  opportunity 
to  commend  the  efforts  of  the  able  chair- 
man of  the  full  committee,  the  gentleman 
from  Colorado  I  Mr.  Aspinall;  in  bt>half 
of  this  legislation  I  wish  also  to  com- 
mend the  fair  and  careful  way  m  wluch 
the  hearings  on  this  measure  were  con- 
ducted by  the  distinguished  chairman  of 
the  subcommittee,  the  gentleman  from 
Nevada  !  Mr   Bari.ngi. 

Tills  measure  has  been  before  the 
committees  of  the  House  and  the  other 
body  for  a  period  of  some  8  years  To 
tlie  best  of  my  ability  to  calculate  there 
have  been  a  total  of  18  hearings;  the 
first  in  the  House  was  before  the  Sub- 
committee on  Public  Lands  of  the  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs  Committee  m 
1957.  In  addition  thereto,  field  hearings 
were  held  m  Phoenix,  Ariz  :  Sacramento, 
Calif  .  San  Fianci.sco,  Calif  :  Denver, 
Colo  ,  Montrose.  Colo 
Albuquerque.  N.  Mex.; 
Bend  Oreg.;  Olympia. 
Wash  :   and  Salt  Lake 

Prom  this  citation  of  the  long  delib- 
eration on  this  legislation,  it  may  seem 
odd  to  begin  my  comments  by  stating 
what  the  measure  before  you  does  not  do 
prior  to  urging  your  support  for  the  im- 
portant p<:>sitlve  prop<Ksals  that  are  now 
contained  in  the  wilderness  bill  Despite 
the  long  period  of  concern  and  study  the 
Congress  has  given  to  the  proposed  wil- 
derness legislation.  I  am  surprise  t^)  find 
that  there  are  still  misunderstandings 
not  only  about  what  the  measure  pur- 
ports to  do  but  the  imagined  disasters 
that  some  feel  will  result  if  the  bill  is  en- 
acted I  think  it  miuht  best  serve  the 
convenience  of  the  Members  if  I  can  put 
to  rest  some  of  these  misunderstand- 
intjs 

First  The  measure  contains  no  author- 
ization for  appropriations  to  acquire  any 
land  and  waters  that  are  not  now  owned 
by  the  Federal  Government 

Second  The  measure  establishes  no 
new  bureau,  committee,  and  or  council. 

Third  The  bill  does  not  disturb  the 
jurisdiction    of    the    various    bureaus   of 


.   McCall.  Idaho; 
Las  Vegas.  Nev.; 
Wash..    Seattle. 
City.  Utah. 


Government  such  as  the  Forest  Semct 
National  Park  Service.  Bureau  of  L«S 
Management,  and  the  Fish  and  Wild, 
life  Service.  They  will  continue  to  hnyl 
the  .same  responsibility  of  adminlsir». 
tion  under  this  proposal  as  they  liave  « 
the  pre.sent  time. 

Fourth.  The  bill  does  not  lock  up  l  bU- 
lion  acres.  776  million  acres,  and  allot 
the  national  for»'sts  While  such  allega. 
tions  may  be  absurd  lo  .some,  a  number 
of  people  have  from  time  to  time  men- 
tioned each  of  these  items  as  being  a 
con.sequence  of  the  present  leu'lslatioa 

The  present  legislation  starts  from  the 
fundamental  premise  that  there  is  i 
need  to  preserve  some  wilderness  in  the 
United  States  and  that  this  should  not 
disappear  from  our  culture,  as  would 
seem  to  be  inexorable  without  specific 
and  special  provisions  for  its  maini«. 
nance.  There  is  the  general  feeling  thai 
all  land  must  be  designated  to  some  pur- 
pose or  use.  Supporters  of  wilderness 
legislation  have  never  denied  this  baton 
the  contrary  have  sought  to  emphasu* 
that  the  enjoyment  of  wilderne.ss  arew 
is  an  important  and  significant  use  L-. 
our  culture 

The  country  is  endowed  uuh  l lie  Rood 
fortune  of  haviiiL'.  now  in  P\drral  owner- 
ship, areas  that  meet  the  criteria  for 
wilderne.ss.  In  addition,  we  are  genu- 
inely indebted  to  the  Forest  Service  for 
the  special  designation  of  wilderness 
areas  and  the  careful  manner  in  which 
administrative  procedures  have  beer, 
'.ujiked  out  to  protect  these  areas.  It  Is 
only  natural,  therefoie.  that  the  measurs 
before  you  starts  at  this  point. 

The  question  of  cour.se  has  been  raised 
that  if  the  Forest  Service  has  been  able 
to  designate  and  maintain  wilderness 
areas,  what  purpo.se  can  be  achieved  by 
this  legislation?  The  Immediate  answer 
is  that  such  areas  now  enjoy  only  the 
protection  of  the  executive  or  more  spe- 
cifically  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
who  at  .some  future  time  could  by  the 
stroke  of  the  pen  remove  all  or  part  of 
such  areas  from  \^ilderness.  if  it  should 
be  so  desired. 

Wlldernes.s  Is  not  only  fragile  but  also 
pen.shable.  The  United  States  continues 
to  be  a  fast  growing  Nation.  The  cen- 
ters of  fiopulation  appear  to  be  moving 
development  of  every  concei\able  type 
possible,  both  public  and  private,  races 
forward  at  breakneck  speed.  Therefore, 
it  appears  logical  to  presume  that  in  the 
near  future  the  administrators,  whom- 
ever they  may  be  or  of  whatever  politiou 
persuasion,  will  find  them.selves  be- 
leaguered indeed  to  continue  the  same 
tyi)e  of  protection  that  they  have  his- 
torically b<^en  able  to  give.  Once  the 
stroke  of  the  pen  is  made  to  change  i 
wilderness  area  to  one  of  development 
the  act  has  a  finality  that  enables  few 
comparisons.  This  is  not  a  construction 
mistake  that  can  be  changed  after  con- 
sultation with  architect  and  engineer. 
This  is  not  a  case  of  wasting  money  on 
a  private  or  public  venture  that  did  not 
result  in  the  planned-for  event.  Ttiisli 
an  act  that  once  done  is  done  forever 
No  amount  of  exhortation,  soul  search- 
ing, self-criticism,  or  scientific  appUct- 
tion  can  turn  the  area  back  to  wilder- 
ness    Therefore,  it  is  deemed  advisable 
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that  these  remaining  areas  be  given  the 
sututory  protection  that  can  only  be 
afforded  by  the  act  of  law. 

There  are  those  who  contend  that  this 
rmistitutes  locking  up  resources  for  time 
ffLinemonal,  which  might  well  operate 
to  a  serious  di.sadvantage  for  the  entire 
country  The  Members  of  this  body  know 
fuU  well  that  this  is  not  possible  under 
our  form  of  government.  If  an  emer- 
eencv  ari.<es  based  on  a  need  that  seems 
greater  than  that  specified  in  this  bill. 
then  of  course  the  procedure  for  enact- 
rv  subsequent  legislation  is  always  the 
prerogative  and  responsibility  of  the  Con-- 
p-ess     If  th:s  legislation  is  passed 


into 


law  there  can  be  no  secret  covenants 
that  might  result  in  wilderness  losses. 
There  must  be  instead  a  public  record 
and  a  full  debate  of  the  merits  of  ac- 
ceding to  the  wishes  of  those  who  would 
urge  us  to  use  wilderness  for  other  pur- 
poses and  tho.se  who  might  insist  upon 
the  rnamtenance  of  the  wilderness.  Upon 
such  issues  the  Congress  will  work  its 
will  Th.s  procedure  seems  more  than 
fitting  m  th:s  instance  because  the  abuses 
of  wilderne.ss  have  the  finality  of  which 
I  referred  to  previously  and  the  change 
in  ius  character  must  give  the  Congress, 
as  rcpre.sentatlvi's  of  the  American  peo- 
ple, the  full  opportunity  to  consider  care- 
fuliv  anv  changes. 

I  would  not  be  truthful  with  my  col- 
leagues if  I  said  that  H.R.  9070  is  all 
that  I  would  hope  a  wilderness  bill  to 
be.  I  hasten  to  add.  however,  that  the 
debates  upon  the  details  of  this  measure 
have  not  been  primarily  over  whether 
legislation  should  be  enacted  but  more 
often  than  not  it  has  been  centered  on 
the  procedure  of  achieving  wilderness 
protection  and  in  what  manner  uses  gen- 
erally not  compatible  with  wilderness  can 
be  handled.  By  and  large,  it  is  my  Arm 
conviction  that  the  measure  reported  out 
by  the  committee  will  mean  a  significant 
step  forward  in  protecting  wilderness 
areas 

It  is  important  to  indicate  precisely 
what  is  meant  by  wilderness  areas.  At 
the  present  time  the  national  forests 
have  four  classifications  in  which  the 
term  wilderness  is  usually  applied — wil- 
derness areas  as  such,  the  wild  areas, 
the  boundary  waters  canoe  areas,  and 
the  primitive  areas.  Wilderness  areas 
involve  areas  of  100,000  acres  or  over. 
Wild  areas  are  considered  exactly  the 
same  with  the  exception  that  the  total 
area  would  be  less  than  100,000  acres. 
The  boundary  waters  canoe  area  is 
unique  because  of  its  specific  location  and 
which  in  part  was  arrived  at  by  co- 
operation with  the  Canadian  Govern- 
ment The  primitive  areas  are  now  ad- 
ministered exactly  as  the  other  areas  to 
which  I  have  just  referred.  The  distinc- 
tion between  the  primitive  areas  and  the 
other  three  is  that  primitive  areas  have 
not  k>een  carefully  studied  as  to  specific 
boimdary  and  complete  identification. 

With  the  enactment  of  this  legislation 
the  wilderness,  wild,  and  canoe  areas 
would  be  immediately  protected  by  the 
force  of  this  act  from  any  changes  ex- 
cept by  an  act  of  Congress.  The  primi- 
tive areas  would  not  come  under  the  pro- 
tection of  this  legislation  until  a  recom- 
mendation from  the  President  for  desig- 
nation as  wilderness  shall  be  presented 
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to  the  Congress  and  the  Congress  acts 
affirmatively.  The  measure  specifies 
that  the  classification  of  areas  now  in 
primitive  status  will  be  classified  within 
10  years  after  the  enactment  of  this  act. 
Primitive  areas  shall  continue  to  be  ad- 
ministered imder  the  present  rules  and 
regulations  until  Congress  has  deter- 
mined otherwise,  with  the  exception  that 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  with  the  ap- 
proval of  the  President,  can  declassify 
or  increase  in  size  primitive  areas.  The 
increase  is  further  modified  in  that  it  is 
limited  to  areas  of  less  than  5,000  acres. 

This  act  also  seeks  to  preserve  and  des- 
ignate those  areas  under  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  Secretary  of  Interior  which  meet 
the  criteria  for  wilderness.  Such  areas 
would  include  roadless  portions  of  the 
national  park  system  and  appropriate 
areas  of  fish  and  game  refuges.  These 
areas  will  not  become  a  part  of  the  wil- 
derness system  until  they  are  so  desig- 
nated by  the  Secretary  of  Interior  with 
the  approval  of  the  President  and  Con- 
gress acts  afiBrmatively  thereon.  The  bill 
provides  such  a  determination  be  made 
within  10  years  of  the  date  of  enactment 
of  this  act. 

Mr.  SCHWENGEL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
make  the  point  of  order  that  a  quorum 
is  not  present.  The  gentleman  is  mak- 
ing a  very  profound  statement  and  is 
very  well  posted  in  this  field.  This  is 
something  that  should  be  heard  by  all 
members  of  the  Committee. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  will 
cotmt.  [After  counting.]  Seventy-nine 
Members  are  present,  not  a  quorum. 

The  Clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the  fol- 
lowing Members  failed  to  answer  to  their 
names: 

[Roll  No.  196] 

Hanna 

Harris 

Harrison 

Hays 

Healey 

H6bert 

Hull 

Jones,  Mo. 

Kee 

KUburn 

Kllgore 

Kluczynskl 

Landruna 

Lankford 

Leggett 

Leslnskl 

Lloyd 

Mcintlre 

Macdonald 

MallUard 

Miller,  N.Y. 

Morrison 

NU 

Norblad 

Passman 

Accordingly,  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  pro  tempore  (Mr.  Roose- 
velt) having  assimied  the  chair,  Mr. 
Gary,  Chairman  of  the  Committee  of 
the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union,  reported  that  that  Committee 
having  had  under  consideration  the  bill 
H.R.  9070,  and  finding  itself  without  a 
quorvmi,  he  had  directed  the  roll  to  be 
called,  when  354  Members  responded  to 
their  names,  a  quorum,  and  he  submitted 
herewith  the  names  of  the  absentees  to 
be  spread  upon  the  Journal. 

The  Committee  resumed  Its  sitting. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania 
[Mr.  Saylor]. 


Alger 

Arends 

Ashley 

Ashmore 

Aucliincloss 

Avery 

Baring 

Barrett 

Barry 

Bass 

Bennett,  Mich. 

Boiling 

Brademas 

Bromwell 

Buckley 

Carey 

Celler 

Davis,  Tenn. 

Dawson 

Dlggs 

Duncan 

Everett 

Evlns 

Goodell 

Halleck 


pnicher 

Powell 

Rains 

Reid,  N.Y. 

Ryan.  Mich. 

St  Germain 

Sheppard 

Slbal 

Skubltz 

Slack 

Smith,  Calif, 

Springer 

Steed 

Taft 

Teague,  Calif. 

Teague,  Tex. 

Thompson.  N.J. 

Toll 

Tollefson 

Tupper 

Van  Pelt 

Wallhauser 

Willis 


Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  in- 
clude specific  tables  indicating  the  loca- 
tion, areas,  and  classifications  immedi- 
ately following  my  remarks  relevant  to 
both  the  areas  in  the  national  forests 
and  to  the  approximate  areas  as  reported 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 


ALASKA 


Gross  acreages 
(see  previous 
explaruition) 

Mount  McKlnley  National  Park__  1,  939,  493 

Glacier  Bay  National  Monument.  2,  274,  595 

Katmal  National  Monument 2.697,590 

Aleutian  Islands  National  Wild- 
life Refuge 2.720,236 

Kodlak  National  Wildlife  Refuge.  1.  815,  000 

Nunlvak  National  Wildlife  Ref- 
uge   1. 109.384 

Arctic  National  Wildlife  Range..  8.  900,  000 

Clarence  Rhode  National  Wildlife 

Range 1,890.000 

Izembek         National         Wildlife 

Range 415,000 

Kenal  National  Moose  Range 2,057. 197 

Total 25.  818,  494 


ARIZONA 

Grand  Canyon  National  Park 

Grand    Canyon   National   Monu- 
ment  

Canyon  de  Chelly  National  Mon- 
ument  

Chlrlcahua  National  Monument. 
Organ     Pipe      Cactus      National 

Monument 

Petrified  Forest  National  Monu- 
ment  

Saguaro  National  Monument 

Wupatkl  National  Monument 

Cabeza  Prieta  Game  Range 

Kola  Game  Range 


673, 575 

198. 280 

83. 840 
10, 645 

330, 874 

94. 161 

78.644 

35. 545 

860,  000 

660.000 


Total 3,  025.  564 


CALIFORNIA 

Kings  Canyon  National  Park 454.650 

Lassen  Volcanic  National  Park..  106.934 

Sequoia  National  Park 386,550 

Yosemite  National  Park 760,  951 

Death    Valley    National    Monu- 
ment  '  1.  907.  760 

Joshua     Tree     National     Monu- 
ment   557,992 

Lava  Beds  National  Monument..  46,  238 

Pinacles  National  Monument 14,497 


Total 4.  235.  572 


COLORADO 

Mesa  Verde  National  Park 

Rocky  Mountain  National  Park- 
Black  Canyon  of  the  Gunnison 

National  Monument 

Colorado  National  Monument 

Dinosaur  National  Monument — 
Great      Sand      Dunes     National 

Monument 


Total. 


51.333 
260,  018 

13. 547 

17.  692 

*  206. 136 

36.  740 

684. 466 


FLORIDA 

Everglades  National  Park _     1,400.633 

GEORGIA 

Okefenokee     National     Wildlife 

Refuge 330.978 


HAWAII 

Hawaii  Volcanoes  National  Park. 
Haleakala  National  Park 


220, 345 
26,403 


Total- 


'  1,792,520  Eicres  are  in  California; 
acres  are  in  Nevada. 

» 162, 169  acres  are  in  Colorado; 
acres  are  In  Utah. 


246,  748 
11S.240 

62,977 
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IDAHO 

Gross  acreages 

I  see  previous 

explanatiOTi  i 

Craters    of    the    Moon    National 

Monument 48,183 


MICHIGAN 

Isle  Royale  National   Parlt_ 

MONTANA 

Olacler  National   Pai-lc 

Port  Peck  Oame  Range 


539. 33H 


1,013    1 29 
951),  827 


NrW    MKXICO  OTAH* 

Gross  acreages 
i  sre  prmuus 
rxplanatioTi  i 
Carlsbad  Caverns  N;iflon.il   P;irli  49   448       Bryce  Canyon   National    Park 

Bandeller    National    Monument  30   703       Zlon    National    Park    

White      Sands      Ndtii  rial      Mmui-  Arches    National    Monument 

meat    140,533       Capital      Reef      National      Monu 

ment .    ^_ 

Total       226,686 


July  id 


M.Olo 
34,010 


NORTH    CAROLINA    ANU     TV  N  N  E.S.S  J:r 

N  i- 

'511,  715 


TotiU. 


(ireat      Smoky      MounUiln.s 
tlurial     Parle 


Total 1.963   956 


OREO  'N' 

Crater   Lake   .N',-it;o:iaI    i'.i.'k 


WASHINGTON 

Mount  Rainier   National   Park 
Olympic    National   Park 


160.  2'JO 


NCVADA   ' 

Sheldon  Antelope 


S<  I  !■  IH    DAKOTA 

Charles  Sheldon  Antelope  Wind  Civf  N  it'.on.il  P. irk 

Range -^-   -    &44.  Safi       Badlands    Na':  ina:    Monument 

E>esert  Oame  Range 2,188,415 


2H,  059 
111. 530 


Total. 


139.  589 


Total 2,732.  940 


'Death  Valley  National  Monument  la 
partly  In  Nevada  See  acreages  under  Cali- 
fornia. 


nxAS 

Big    B«nd    Natl  .nal    P,irk    .. 


7u«.  221 


'275.332     acres      .ire      In      N'Tth      Carolina. 
236.383  acres  are  In    lenneBHee 


Total 1.13«,jji 

WYOMING  ^^==== 

Grand    Teton    NatUinal    Park 310  SSli 

Yellowstone    National    Park *  2.  221  77s 

Total 2,  Ma.Ui 

Total  gross  acreage ^eTsMTS 

'  Dinosaur  National  Monument  Is  partUllj 

In  Utah       .See  acreages  under  Colorado 
'2.039.217    acres    are    In    Wyoming;    isi.ojj 

acres    are    In    Montana:    31.488    acrea   art  ij 

Idaho. 


State,  name,  and  date  estaMlah>>'J  m 
primitive  area 


Arltont; 

Masatial  (1032).. 
SuperatiUoQ  (i«Uj. 


lUlf 
Iwlied 


N  iliiin.i.  ''iti-.'l 


.--taU',  riinif.    unl    Lite  f>.^tAl.lLsh«>(l  ik.s 
;iri:!.ltn  I-  .um 


Total. 


California 

John  Mulr  (1031). 


Marble  Mountain    las:). 
MlnareU  (I03ij.. 


Yolla  Bolly-Mlddle  Krl  ;;*J!) 


Total 

Idaho:  Selway-Bltterroot  '  (1436V 


Total 


Montana: 

Anaconda- Plntlar    \'i07y 


IMO 


luril.j 

.-  .do 


IO)H 


1063 
19.V. 


iny 

."ilt-rra.    

.--♦■'JU'llil 

Klamath.. 

lny>       

•"lerri        

Shajita-  rrlnlty. 
Mf-n  liK-ii;i  i    ... 


10K} 


('!i>tirw  I  Iff 
S>'Z  IVriv 
Hitti-rri^jt 


Bob  ManhaU  (1U31  33<  ... 
Selway-Bltterroot'    r^Ofl). 


Total. 


IW'J 

14M(J 
19W 


BfHVi'r^i'.i  1  

ll.tl.Tr').a  

I '•■•■r.i)'li;f  .... 

h'.it.'ifrt!  

[.•"wi.i  ;Ui  I  I  lark 
Itltterrix.t 


300.000 
134,140 


US.  140 


New  M.-i;  , 

Mill       l^U 

Pecoa  U933). 


s.'j  ^:s 


lUW.  U6. 


I    .1  I 


hr.-. 


L'it.ri    lit):). 


987.910 


1S7.80S 


UOlOOO 


V 


1,360.733 


ToUl 
Washtnifton    OUkit  l.-nk   .. 


Total 


Wyntiiir'.i! 

Itri  1,;.T     Wtn 

\  >rtl,   ^^■uu■'ik.t    rx!.' 

!  '-t-  n     I'Mi, 


I 


VN  ..  !iTii«->ws  IiIaI 


Uahed 


.National  fore-t  mtm 


i»a 
lau 


I'j.s: 


OUa 

SanU  Pe 
Carson... 


I9fln 


Wallows  . 
W  hifnaii.  . 
I  >f.scfuit«^ 
Wlllaiiiettf 


Wpnatchoe  ... 
Mount  luker. 


lyw' 
IV6I 
1951 
I9U 


Hri'lgcr,., 
^hollhone 
.do     . 
Teton 


>  Also  shown  In  Montana 

>  Area  also  shown  In  lUho. 


H    iLi    'lr^,H 


state,  name,  and  date  estahllshe'l  as 
prlraltlvt"  irt-a 


Date 
estate 

listed 


il  'j  r-.H 


N'"t  -trr-i 


?tat*>.  nanif    ,«ii1  •Lit*'  i-.stiMlshed  as 

;  r'i:!.;tl\  •■   itim 


Arizona: 

Chlrlcahoa  (IB33>    

1(M'> 

IW-i 

196; 

■ 

1  ''.r"riii.!o 

!j       

Oaliurt)  ( isaz) 

IS.  000 

81«rra  Anrha  (ia33) 

T'.tit..          .  . 

U,000 

Total 

20  IV) 

Califomla: 

Caribou  (IB8I 

l(«»'11 
i9.y- 

lA.wen    .    .    JL 

-rin  Unniiu-'ilno 

~>'<iU'<iA 

19.  OHO 

CllOir'OflK^  (!*■'' 

9.023 
02.  121 

Domeland... 

Hoover  (ISBI) 

42  oiri 

Inyo           

Mokelumne..       

F'l  li.rti'lo      

-f  i;i!sl,4i:i          

.-■Ill  IW-rnar  lino 

So    WJi, 

San  Ooryonlo  ii93'.; 

13  ■*<#« 

San  Jacintn  (:93' !              

20.566 

Tbooaaod  Lakes  tiwi) 

15  DM 

Total 

253  '■« 

Colon  1  > 

I.a  '  iir:ta 


'^11" 


\!»ro"n   Hcjl.^,  .<iii,v»  ni.'uss     !h33 
M  Mint   /;rki-l  I  'uin..  r.-.u   ,  l«a!  ). 
Hixv.  ill  '  '*tj 
VS.-SI   Kill  i^l'j32; 


T  .'a,    ._ _ ... 

Montana:  OaU'S  if  ih<.-  \f  Min'.riins 

Total 

N.".  i.!-»     '  .rijldw 

Total 

Vc*   !(an.i»ih!rt'    Ore^it  Oiilf 

r  .t>l   


Date 

«-t,i!.- 

U^lied 


I9AI 
19,Vi 
1«.\3 

iw; 


I  iunntaon 
Km  ( iran'lp 
White  Klvcr 
Kniitt 
HooBevpil 
(JunaisoQ 


1(M« 


lloli'na 


Iw.^^ 


HiiniNil.U 


IWQ     '  \\h\tf  Mountain 


X 


166.  m 


«ca,M 

21«.« 
196.  ?» 


412  • 


468.101 
M,lll 

us.:ti 

MHSC 
ML  41 

e,m.i)i4 


I  Netn 

N  Fitlonai  (oro^t  item 
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mat«  naniP.  an'i  date  e.sUbllshed  as 
"  prlinltive  area 


^-^'■rr;or.rk...«3i)-- 

Wh«vl«T  IViik. 

WhltP  Mountain  .n*33).. 


Total 


Sorih  CarnlinH 
Llnvillp  loTK'r   . 
[ihinmi!  Hock- . 

Total.    . 
OTPfnn 

inarumJ  iPHk. 


liearhart  Mountain 
Kalniini'Sis 


Date 
estab- 
lished 


1940 

lom 

1957 


1951 
1964 


1957 

1943 
1946 


National  forest 


Santa  Fe. 
Carson... 
Unco  In.. 


Plagh.. 
do. 


Deschutes... 
WiUiamette. 

Fremont 

Siskiyou 


Net  area 

(acres) 


41.132 

6,(«1 

28.118 


State,  name,  and  date  established  as 
primitive  area 


Oregon — Co  nt  inue  d 
Mount  Hood  (1931). 
Mount  Washington 


75.301    I 

==  II 


Mountain  Lake  (1930). 
Ptrawt)erry  Mountain. 


Total. 


7,655 
13.400 


21,055 


Wastiineton' 

Goat  Rooks  0931). 


35,440 

18,709 
78,850 


Mount  Adams. 

Total ... 

Wild  total... 


Date 
estab- 
lished 


National  forest 


1940 
1957 

1940 
1942 


1040 
1942 


Mount  Ilood. 

Deschutes 

Willamette... 

Winema 

Malheur 


Net  area 
(acres) 


14,160 
46,656 


23,071 
33,004 


249. 889 


Snoqualmle.. 

Olfford  Pinchot 

do 


82.680 
42,411 


125,091 
1,173,476 


Boundary  waters  canoe  area 


State,  name,  and  date  established  as  primitive  area 


M  innes<'ta 

('HnU'U  I  Mvi.sion    ..       

I.lttli'  iH'liiin  .<ioui  Division. 
Su(»'ru>r    


I  otal  

Hoiin'!;iry  total 


Date 
estab- 
lished 


1948 
1939 
1936 


National  forest 


Net  area 
(acres) 


Superior. 

do... 

do... 


36,059 

64,117 

786, 497 


886,673 
886,673 


Primitive  areas 


glate,  name,  and  <late  established  as 
lirlmitlve  area 


Ariwna 

Hluf  llangp  '-. 
Mount  HaMy 
line  Mountain 


t^ycaiuore  Canyon. 


Total 


("alKomia 

AiruaTiMa         ---■ 

Deanlallon  Valley        

I)«vll  Canyon-Hear  Canjron.. 

Kmtp-ant  Basin 

High  Hlerra.     .  


Salmon  Trimly  Wpa. 


?ac  Kalael. . . 
!v>uth  Wanier. 
Ventana ... 


Total . 


Colorado 

Flat  Toja.  ..   _    

(lorp  Uongp-F-aKle  Nest. 


San  Juan 

rnooijiiiahpre.     . 
rpfef  ''"'  'irande 
W  ilson  Mountains. 


Total 

Mabo 

Idaho   _ 


Salmon  Klvpr  Breaks. 
Sawtcxith  . 


Date 
estab- 
lished 


1933 
1932 
1933 

1936 


1931 
1931 
1982 
1931 
1981 

1932 

1932 
1931 
1931 


1932 
1933 

1932 
1932 
1932 
1932 


1931 


1936 
1963 
1937 


National  forest 


Apacbe. 
do... 


Prescott.. 

Tonto 

Cococlno. 
Kalbab.. 
Prescott.. 


Cleveland 

Eldorado 

Anirelet 

Stanlalaua 

Sierra 

Sequoia ..- 

Shaata-Trinity. 

Klamath 

LoaPadTM 

Modoo 

Los  Padres 


White  River, 
do. 


Arapaho 

San  Juan 

UnrompabKre. 
Rio  Orande... 

San  Juan 

Cncompahgre. 


Total. 


Boise 

Chains 

Salmon 

McCall.... 
Bltterroot. 
Nex  Perce. 

Boise 

Chains 

Sawtooth.. 


Net  area 

(acres) 


180,139 

7,400 

17.445 


45,  952 


250,936 


25,995 
41,343 
35,267 
97,020 
13,000 


223,300 


74,458 
68,870 
62,769 


632,022 


117,800 
61,204 


238,080 
53,252 
56.600 
27.347 


664.283 


1, 224,  576 


216, 870 
'206,' 942 


State,  name,  and  date  established  as 
primitive  area 


Montana: 
Absaroka. 
Beartooth. 


Cabinet  Mountains. 

Mission  Mountains. 
Spanish  Peaks 


Total. 


New  Mexico; 
Black  Range. 
Blue  Range  •. 
Gila 


Total - - 

Oregon:  Mount  JefTerson. 


Total 

UUh:  High  lintas. 


Total - 

Washington:  North  Cascade- 


Total. 


Wyoming: 

Cloud  Peak. 

Glacier 

Popo  Agie.. 
Stratified... 


Total 

Primitive  total. 


1,642,388 


Date 

estab- 
Ushed 


1932 
1932 

1935 

1931 
1932 


1933 
1933 
1933 


1933 


1931 


1935 


1932 
1937 
1937 
1932 


National  forest 


Gallatin 

Custer i 

Gallatin. 
Kanlksu. 
Kootenai. 
Flathead. 
Gallatin.. 


*:: 


Gila 

Apache. 
Qlla 


Deschutes 

Mount  Hood. 
Willamette..., 


Ashley.. - 
Wasatch. 


Mount  Baker. 
Okanogan 


Bighorn... 
Shoshone. 
..-.do.... 
....do 


Net  area 

(acres) 


64,000 
230,000 

"89,' 900 


73,840 
49,800 


507.040 


169, 196 

36,698 

129.630 


336.424 


86,700 


86,700 


240,717 


240,717 


801.000 


801,000 


137,000 

177,000 

70,000 

202,000 


586.000 


5.636,510 


'  Area  also  in  New  Mexico. 
'  Afph  lilso  In  Arirona. 
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Mr.  Chalrmar..  I  will  i:i  the  course  of 
the  consideration  of  thus  legislation  seek 
two  amendments  to  which  I  now  urge 
my  colleagues'  attention  and  I  shall  dis- 
cuss them  at  the  appropriate  time  The 
first  is  to  exclude  the  authorization  of 
a  slti  area  in  the  San  GorKonio  wild  area. 
and  secondly.  I  shall  ask  the  deletion 
of  the  authority  of  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  to  declassify  primitive  areas 
The  latter  instance  would  simply  leave 
the  primitive  areas  in  their  present  state 
until  Congress  ha.s  made  a  final  deter- 
mination as  to  their  suitability  for  wil- 
derness classification 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr  Chairman.  I 
yield  1  minute  to  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan   [Mr.  Dingell 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr  Chairman,  I 
want  to  thank  the  distinguished  chair- 
man of  the  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs 
Committee,  the  gentleman  from  Colo- 
rado IMr.  AsPiNALLl,  and  the  leader  of 
the  minority  In  the  committee,  tlie  gen- 
tleman from  Pennsylvania  ;  Mr  S.aylor  ] . 
for  the  work  they  have  done  m  making 
possible  this  action  by  the  If^u.se  today. 
We  now  are  drawing  to  a  conclusion 
the  careful  study  that  the  committee 
and  the  House  have  given  the  wilderness 
bill  through  a  pericxi  of  8  years,  both 
here  in  Washington  and  in  the  many 
field  hearings  throughout  the  West. 

We  now  have  the  opportunity  to  pass 
a  wilderness  bill  that  will  represent  a 
highly  reasonable  approach  to  the  ob- 
jective of  preservmg  certain  parts  of  th'..^ 
Nation  as  wilderness.  The  mea.^ure  be- 
fore us  embodies  provisions  that  have 
come  out  of  study  and  evaluation  of  our 
objectives  in  terms  of  the  needs  that 
have  been  defined  by  con.servation  groups 
as  well  as  the  commodity  users  of  re- 
sources who  have  been  critical  of  cer- 
tain of  the  provisions  of  earlier  wilder- 
ness measures. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  am  encouraged  by  the 
efforts  of  this  committee  and  its  leaders 
in  bringing  our  deliberations  to  a  pro- 
ductive conclusion  by  reporting  a  bill 
that  I  feel  will  satisfy  our  need  for  effec- 
tive wilderness  protective  legislation. 
The  people  in  Michigan  whom  I  repre- 
sent have  urged  me  to  work  for  House 
passage  of  a  sound  wilderness  bill.  I 
am  pleased  today  to  give  evfi->'  possible 
assistance  in  our  effort  to  secure  passage 
of  this  vitally  imiportant  conservation 
legislation  and  to  support  the  adoption 
of  amendments  that  will  strengthen  it 
in  serving  the  important  goals  that  it 
sets  forth. 

It  was  my  privilege  last  November  to 
introduce  a  revised  version  of  the  wilder- 
ness bill,  H.R.  916J.  which  embraced 
amendments  that  were  then  suErgested 
as  a  means  of  resolving  the  major  dif- 
ferences that  had  thrown  out  of  discus- 
sions between  sponsors  of  earlier  wilder- 
ness bills  and  those  who  had  opposed 
their  passage.  I  was  pleased  to  have 
had  this  part  In  the  cooperative  effort 
which  cleared  the  way  for  heanngs  and 
the  favorable  action  by  the  committee 
that  brinca  us  to  this  point  today.  At 
the  time  I  Introduced  my  revised  bill  I 
made  clear  that  I  wished  to  consider 
later  possible  amendments  to  this  meas- 
ure that  might  prove,  in  my  judgment, 
to  be  desirable.    I  subsequently  presented 


these  to  the  committee  during  its  hear- 
ings and  I  am  pleased  that  the  measure 
before  u.-^  incorporates  part  of  these 
strengthening  features 

I  shall  not  take  time  to  emphasize  the 
vital  imixjrtance  of  this  leiii.slatlon  which 
many  of  us  regard,  and  Frosident  Ken- 
nedy described  sj  aptly,  as  one  of  the 
most  sii,'n;ficaril  con.servati.>n  landmarks 
of  recent  year.s  Thi.s  mea.sure  has  .solid 
support  from  tiu-  present  administration 
and  our  wilderness  agencies  and  all  of 
our  major  conservation  organizations. 
People  from  over  the  entire  Nation  are 
urging  its  enactment  No  .single  item  of 
conservation  legislation  has  received 
broader  support  or  wider  advocacy  by 
our  publicity  and  educational  media  in- 
cluding the  press,  radio,  and  television 
The  time  has  now  come  for  us  to  reach 
agreement .  to  complete  the  resolution  of 
our  differences,  and  to  pass  a  bill  that 
will  serve  our  country  well  m  preserving 
our  wilderness  heritage. 

This  bill  calls  for  inclusion  of  only 
the  national  forest  wilderness  and  wild 
areas  and  the  one  canoe  area  m  tlie  Na- 
tional Wilderness  Preservation  Sy.stem  to 
be  established  upon  its  enactment 
Other  areas  of  Federal  wilderne.ss  land — 
the  national  forest  primitive  areas,  and 
areas  of  wilderness  within  the  jurisdic- 
tions of  the  National  Park  Service  and 
the  F'lsh  and  Wildlife  Service — would  be 
added  to  the  wilderness  system  only  after 
careful  reviews  that  call  for  field  studies 
and  hearings,  and  upon  the  recommen- 
dation of  the  President  to  the  Congress 
The  Congress  would  then  have  to  take 
atllrmative  and  positive  action  m  desig- 
nating those  wilderness  units  for  inclu- 
sion in  the  National  Wilderness  Pre.ser- 
vation  System. 

I  was  pleased  to  see  that  the  bill  be- 
fore us — H  R.  9070 —contains  language 
t )  provide  needed  protection  for  the 
primitive  areas  while  the  administratlvje 
review  of  these  areas  is  in  progress  arftl 
until  Congress  has  acted  to  approve  or 
reject  the  President's  recommendation  to 
Congress  for  each  such  unit.  I  very 
much  regret,  however,  that  the  measure 
contains  language  that  would  authorize 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  declas- 
sify any  one  of  the  remaining  30-odd 
primitive  areas  While  such  action  calls 
for  approval  of  the  E*resident  and  60 
days  notice  to  Con-:ress.  It  seems  wholly 
inconsistent  with  the  requirements  of 
the  bill  for  congressional  action  in  pro- 
vidmg  for  any  additions  or  withdrawals 
from  the  wilderne.ss  system  I,  there- 
fore, strongly  support  the  amendments 
to  eliminate  this  authority  of  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture  and  thus  leave  to 
Con«re.ss  the  final  decision  as  to  the 
disposition  that  will  be  made  of  the  5 
million  acres  of  wilderness  in  the  na- 
tional forest  primitive  areas 

I  wish  to  give  my  sujiport  to  the 
amendment  which  will  be  offered  t<^)day 
to  eliminate  the  language  m  the  bill  that 
calls  for  the  e.xclusion  of  the  San  Gor- 
gonlo  wild  area  from  the  National  Wil- 
derness Preservation  System  m  order  to 
permit  commercial  ski  development.  To 
include  tins  type  of  precedent-.settmg  au- 
thorization m  basic  and  far-reaching 
legislation  of  this  importance,  would  be 
a  tragic  mistake     I  certainly  wish  to  add 


July  so 

my  voice  to  those  who  support  the 
iunendment  to  strike  the  language  of  the 
bill  that  would  authorize  commerciah. 
zation  of  this  irreplaceable  unit  of  wii! 
derness. 

The  Forest  Ser\'ice,  the  agency  in 
whose  jurisdiction  the  San  Gorgonio  wild 
area  falls,  has  recently  denied  the  scheme 
of  the  ski  developers.  Their  plan  calla 
for  a  r)  OOO-car  parking  lot.  roads,  hotels 
trams,  and  other  facilities  in  the  heart  of 
this  umt  where  development  would  spell 
the  end  of  a  unique  wilderness  resource 
The  Fore.st  Service  has  recommended 
alternative  sites  f(ir  the  ski  development 
that  could  better  meet  the  needs  of  those 
who  enjoy  skiing  without  sacrificing  an 
area  which  since  1931  has  been  protected 
iis  part  of  the  national  forest  wilderness 

Skiers,  of  course,  are  welcome— as 
they  always  have  been  — to  u.se  the  San 
Gorgonio  wild  area  in  its  unspoiled,  nat- 
ural condition.  They  enjoy  it  now  along 
with  the  tens  of  thou.sands  of  boys  and 
girls  who  every  summer  tramp  its  ex- 
pan.ses  of  unsurpassed  alpme  countrj-. 
These  young  people,  u  ith  conservation- 
ists throughout  the  Nation,  do  not  want 
this  area  to  be  sacrificed  to  one  recrea- 
tional use — commercial  skunt: — at  the 
expense  of  the  year-round  enjoyment  by 
the  thousands  who  visit  the  San  Gor- 
gonio each  year 

I  would  express  the  hope  also,  Mr. 
Chairman,  Ihat  mining  provisions  of  this 
measure  could  be  modified  to  reduce  the 
period  in  which  mineral  development 
would  be  permitted  in  the  national  forest 
wilderness.  Mining  destroys  wilderness 
and  I  would  uri:e  that  the  phaseout  oe- 
riod  for  this  use  be  reduced  considerJoly 
from  the  "J.T-year  period  which  is  pro- 
vided for  in  this  bill  before  us. 

As  a  reasonable  compromise,  my  bill 
H  R  9162,  provided  for  10  years  of  min- 
eral exploration  and  development  In  wil- 
derness of  the  national  forests.  I  would 
prefer  to  .see  minint:  eliminat<^d  entirely 
m  these  areas,  but  the  25-year  extension 
goes  far  beyond  what  I  regard  as  a  rea- 
sonable limitation 

Mr  Chairman.  I  believe  this  legislation 
will  stand  out  through  the  years  as  one 
of  the  most  far  reaching  and  significant 
conservation  measures  enacted  by  the 
Congress  in  this  century.  It  has  been 
a  pleasure  to  participate  in  its  develop- 
ment and  to  play  a  part  In  this  action  of 
the  House  today  which  marks  the  cul- 
mination of  long  effort  by  the  Congress 
and  conservationists  throughout  our 
land 

Mr  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
such  lime  as  he  may  require  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Pennsylvania  IMr.  CvrtimI. 

Mr  CURTIN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  am 
very  much  in  favor  of  the  purposes  of 
this  legislation.  The  establishment  of  » 
National  Wilderness  Preservation  Sys- 
tem is,  to  my  mind,  highly  essential  to 
the  preservation  of  that  segment  of  our 
background  which  is  so  rapidly  dis- 
appearing We  have  made  advances  in 
this  program  from  the  original  establish- 
ment of  primitive  areas  in  our  nation*! 
forests  in  1929.  The  advancement  of  the 
Idea  through  such  designations  M 
"wilderness"    areas,    "wild  "    areas,   and 

canoe"   areas  through   the  years  haw 
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t^n  helpful,  but  the  legislation  presently 
Semg  considered  is,  to  my  mind,  a  very 
essential  culminating  step. 

The  wildlife,  the  forests,  the  lakes,  the 
valleys  and  the  glades  of  our  country 
have  been  repeatedly  mentioned  in  song. 
nrose  and  poetry.  All  of  us  have  favor- 
ite sectioivs  of  this  country  where  we 
can  still  enjoy  primitive  America.  Un- 
fortunately, however,  the  encroachments 
of  civilization  have  tended  to  materially 
decrease  our  wildlife  and  to  eliminate 
these  natural  wonders.  What  was  once 
a  forest  may  now  be  just  a  few  sparse 
trees,  and  what  was  once  a  scenic  won- 
der mav  now  be  a  housing  development, 
and  manv  of  the  species  of  our  once- 
plentiful  wildlife  can  now  only  be  found 
in  zoological  gardens. 

Fortunately,  however,  it  is  not  too  late 
to  save  some  of  primitive  America,  prin- 
cipally within  the  confines  of  our  na- 
tional forests,  and  I  feel  that  it  is  high 
time  we  do  everything  in  our  power  to 
preserve  what  we  still  have  left.  The 
forests  and  the  woodlands  are  needed 
for  tlie  preservation  of  our  wildlife,  and 
the  purposes  of  this  legislation  is  to  keep 
uiuct  what  we  still  have  of  these  won- 
ders which  were  originally  given  us  with 
such  a  lavish  hand. 

I,  therefore,  feel  that  H.R.  9070  is  a 
real  step  forward  m  trying  to  save  these 
things  for  the  future  enjoyment  of  those 
who  come  after  us,  as  they  were  enjoyed 
in  their  entirety  by  our  forebears,  and. 
10  a  le.sser  degree,  are  enjoyed  by  our- 
selves. 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  require  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  [Mr.  Barry]. 

Mr  BARRY.  Mr.  Chairman,  in  the 
time  that  I  have  been  a  Member  of  Con- 
gre.ss,  many  i.ssucs  have  been  debated  in 
this  Chamber  but  to  my  mind  there  have 
been  few  of  such  vital  concern  to  the 
.'^erican  heritage  as  the  issue  before  us 
today,  the  permanent  preservation  of 
remnants  of  our  American  wilderness. 

Wilderne.ss  Is  part  of  our  heritage  and 
a  continuing  infiuence  upon  our 
thoughts  and  our  desires,  both  as  Indi- 
viduals and  as  a  people. 

We  owe  a  great  deal  to  the  great  Amer- 
ican wilderness,  economically  and  spirit- 
ually. It  is  therefore  fitting  that  we  as 
a  people  wholeheartedly  support  the 
proposition  that  some  representative 
areas  of  this  great  country  be  preserved 
as  a  wilderne.ss  not  for  us  alone  but  for 
those  generations  of  Americans  to  come. 
Critics  of  wilderness  preservation  may 
say  that  such  estheticlsm  has  no  place 
in  a  20th-century  world.  However,  this 
may  be  said  of  everything  and  anything 
that  an  individual  or  a  people  set  above 
price  or  commercial  advantage. 

I  believe  that  it  is  time  for  this  country 
to  act  to  preserve  the  siiitable  remaining 
wilderne.ss  areas  in  our  federally  owned 
lands  on  a  permanent  basis  by  an  act  of 
Congre.ss  for  all  times. 

Some  of  my  colleagues  may  be  won- 
dering and  skepticsd  of  the  wilderness 
preservation  interest  expressed  by  those 
of  us  who  live  in  the  heavily  settled  areas 
on  the  northeastern  seaboard.  The  vast, 
eastern  wilderness  areas  were  lost  some 
time  ago.  Lost  perhaps  because  then 
there  was  always  more  wilderness  to  be 


had  over  the  ridge  to  the  west.  Some- 
how, In  the  process,  we  ran  out  of  space — 
there  was  not  another  ridge  to  cross  and 
the  wilderness  was  overrun  and  thereby 
destroyed  forever.  The  scarcity  of  wil- 
derness throughout  the  East  and  in  other 
areas  of  our  country  are  mute  testimony 
to  the  urgency  for  acting  as  conclusively 
as  possible  to  preserve  the  natural  areas 
still  in  existence. 

It  is  for  these  reasons  that  I  urge  the 
enactment  of  H.R.  9070.  It  is  a  bill 
which  was  sponsored  by  the  distin- 
guished ranking  minority  member  of  the 
House  Committee  on  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs.  It  is  a  bill  which  also  fol- 
lows the  recommendations  of  the  Eisen- 
hower-appointed Outdoor  Recreation 
Resources  Review  Commission  which 
called  for  enactment  of  legislation  "pro- 
viding for  the  establishment  and  man- 
agement of  certain  primitive  areas  as 
wilderness  areas." 

In  conclusion,  I  would  like  to  call  to 
the  attention  of  this  body  the  widespread 
opinion  throughout  the  country  that 
Congress  should  take  action  to  assure 
the  permanent  reservation  of  these  areas. 
It  Is  important  that  we,  as  a  people,  act 
to  place  our  remaining  wilderness  areas 
above  price,  above  commercialism,  above 
exploitation  for  individual  or  special 
group  advantage.  We  cannot  afford  the 
continuous  destruction  of  this  valuable 
resource  that,  once  despoiled,  can  never 
be  recovered. 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  require  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Washington  IMr.  Pelly]. 

Mr.  PELLY.  Mr.  Chairman,  for  some 
8  years  now  I  have  been  hoping  that  the 
House  would  have  an  opportunity  to  con- 
sider a  wilderness  bill.  At  long  last,  to- 
day, this  wish  is  fulfilled  and  with  the 
passage  of  this  legislation  an  important 
step  in  the  interest  of  conservation  will 
have  finally  been  achieved. 

May  I  say  that  on  one  hand,  I  am 
especially  gratified  that  this  bill  retains 
the  power  to  extend  wilderness  areas  in 
the  legislative  branch.  This  provision, 
I  know,  is  not  supported  by  many  conser- 
vationists. But  under  our  U.S.  Constitu- 
tion such  power  is  assigned  to  the  Con- 
gress and  as  w-ith  many  constitutional 
responsibilities  I  have  been  opposed  to 
delegating  our  authority  and  responsi- 
bility to  the  executive  branch.  So  in  all 
conscience  I  support  Congress  retaining 
its  constitutional  power. 

On  the  contrary,  however,  in  this 
measure  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  is 
delegated  authority  to  declassify  primi- 
tive areas.  This  would  place  undue  pow- 
er in  the  executive  branch  to  open  major 
areas  to  commercialization  and,  as  I  say, 
is  contrary  to  my  belief  that  this  discre- 
tionary authority  should  not  be  so  dele- 
gated. So  if  an  appropriate  amendment 
is  offered  as  I  understand  it  will  be,  I 
shall  support  retaining  control  over 
primitive  areas  in  the  Congress  rather 
than  giving  the  right  to  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  to  open  up  major  primitive, 
areas  to  commercialization.  Congress 
^should  be  the  watchdog  over  the  unique 
scenic  wilderness  for  future  generations. 

Mr.  Chairman,  notwithstanding  the 
desirability  of  adopting  certain  needed 
amendments  such  as  this  one,  I  think  the 


bill  is  a  good  one  and  I  am  sure  the 
American  people  have  every  reason  to  be 
indebted  to  its  sponsors. 

I  support  the  bill  and  congratulate  the 
committee  for  a  job  well  done. 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  require  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  lUinois  [Mr.  O'HaraI. 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, for  all  who  love  the  great  open 
spaces,  and  wish  to  preserve  for  suc- 
ceeding generations  of  Americans  the 
precious  heritage  of  the  wilderness,  this 
is  an  historic  day  of  legislative  accom- 
plishment. At  long  last  I,  with  my  col- 
leagues, wall  have  the  opportimlty  of  vot- 
ing for  a  measure  that  will  establish  a 
national  wilderness  preservation  system 
and  protect  our  forests  from  the  destruc- 
tion that  inevitably  would  descend  upon 
them  unless  action  in  time  were  taken. 

For  me,  Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  a  day  of 
happiness  and  I  am  sure  my  vote  for  the 
national  wilderness  preservation  bill  will 
please  my  constituents  in  the  great  Sec- 
ond District  of  Illinois.  I  do  not  believe 
there  is  a  district  in  the  United  States 
that  is  more  deeply  interested  in  con- 
serving our  riches  of  nature.  My  mail 
has  been  large,  very  large,  and  respond- 
ing to  the  wishes  of  my  constituents  and 
the  impulses  of  my  own  nature,  I  have 
introduced  legislation  in  the  nature  of 
that  now  under  consideration  at  every 
session  of  the  Congress  of  which  I  have 
been  a  Member.  Two  of  the  twenty-two 
bills  considered  by  the  committee  and 
which  were  combined  in  the  present  H.R. 
9070  were  H.R.  2530  and  H.R.  9164,  which 
I  had  the  honor  and  privilege  of  intro- 
ducing and  sponsoring. 

As  has  been  said,  this  is  a  compromise 
bill  and  it  is  a  good  bill.  It  does  not  do 
everything  that  I  would  wish,  and  it  does 
more  than  some  others  would  wish.  But 
it  does  bring  together  on  a  bill  all  can 
support  practically  the  entire  member- 
ship of  this  body.  I  doubt  that  there 
will  be  few,  if  any,  who  cast  negative 
votes. 

Mr.  Chairman,  too  much  credit  can- 
not be  given  the  membership  of  the  great 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs. It  is  one  of  the  hardest  working 
committees  of  the  House,  and  while  it  is 
natural  and  desirable  that  there  should 
be  differences  of  opinion  on  details,  this 
remarkable  committee  always  can  be  de- 
pended upon  to  work  out  its  differences 
and  come  up  with  programs  everybody 
can  accept  and  live  with.  My  warmest 
congratulations  to  the  chairman  of  the 
committee,  the  gentleman  from  Colorado 
[Mr.  ASPINALL],  to  the  ranking  mirrority 
member,  the  gentleman  from  Permsyl- 
vania  [Mr.  Taylor],  and  to  all  their 
teammates. 

As  a  Member  of  the  freshn^an  class  of 
the  81st  Congress,  I  feel  a  reflected  glory 
in  the  high  accomplishments  of  the  dis- 
tinguished gentleman  from  Colorado 
[Mr.  ASPINALL],  who  is  the  first  Mem- 
ber of  that  class  to  attain  the  power  and 
the  prestige  and  the  glory  of  the  chair- 
manship of  a  major  committee  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  of  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States.  I  can  assure  the 
gentleman  from  Colorado  that  the  words 
of  high  praise  of  him  voiced  on  both 
sides  of  the  aisle  today  have  been  sweet 
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music  In  the  ears  of  his  fellow  freshmen 
of  the  8l8t  Congress. 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr  Chairman.  I 
yield  3  minutes  to  the  gentleman  :r  >in 
Colorado  (Mr.  RooersI. 

Mr.      ROGERS      of      Colorado      Mr 
Chairman,  I  rise  in  support  of  the  bill 
H.R.  9070.     As  I  under.stand  It  will  be  i:i 
order  upon  Its  passat^e  to  .substitute  S   4 
There  is  In  S.  4  section  6'C'  '8>   as  fol- 
lows: 

(8)  Nothing  In  this  Act  shall  be  construed 
to  prevent,  within  national  fore.st  and  public 
domain  areas  Included  In  the  wilderness  sys- 
tem, any  activity,  includini?  prospecting,  tor 
the  pujpoee  of  gathering  inrormatliui  abiiut 
mineral  or  water  resources  ur  to  prevent  the 
completely  aubsurface  use  of  such  dre.iS,  iT 
such  activity  or  su^Hurfaoe  ise  Is  carried  n. . 
In  a  manner  which  is  not  incompatible  with 
the  preaervatlon  of  the  wilderness  environ- 
ment. 

HJl.  9070  on  pa^'e  26,  section  4id'  '2' 
has  a  provision  which  covers  mo.st  of  thf 
section  that  I  read  save  and  except  that 
It  does  not  take  Into  consideration  the 
subsurface  use  of  the  wilderness  system 

What  I  would  like  to  know  is  this.  If 
this  goes  to  conference  will  the  chairman 
of  this  committee  and  his  conferees  take 
into  consideration  the  possible  subsur- 
face lise  In  these  wilderness  areas? 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  I  yield  to 
my  colleague. 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr  Chairman, 
somehow,  I  think  it  was  inadvertent,  we 
left  out  of  our  bill  this  phrase.  We  feel 
that  the  language  in  the  bill  properly 
protects  what  my  colleague  has  in  mind 
I  can  assure  my  colleatiue  from  Colo- 
rado's First  District  that  If  the  intent 
is  not  there,  as  it  was  in  the  Senate  bill 
in  this  particular.  I,  for  one.  will  be  very- 
glad  in  conference  to  see  to  It  that  the 
remedy  is  made.  I  feel  .sure,  and  I  have 
been  advised,  that  my  colleaRue  from 
Pennsylvania  (Mr.  SaylorI  feels  the 
same  way  I  do  about  It 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  I  appreci- 
ate the  Information  and  I  thank  the 
gentleman  very  much. 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Mon- 
tana [Mr.  Battin  ; . 

Mr.  BATTIN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  would 
like  to  take  this  opportunity  to  thank 
personally  the  chairman  of  the  full  com- 
mittee, the  gentleman  from  Colorado 
[Mr.  AspiMALL].  and  the  ranking  mem- 
ber of  the  committee,  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  (Mr,  SaylorI. 

Of  course,  in  the  part  of  the  country 
that  I  have  the  privilege  to  represent 
here  In  Congress  we  have  a  great  interest 
in  what  happens  to  public  land  for  we 
have  a  considerable  eimount  of  such 
property  In  our  State. 

When  I  was  first  elected  to  Congress 
and  came  here  in  1961.  I  could  see  that 
there  was  an  almost  Impossible  division 
and  It  appeared  as  far  as  wilderness 
legislation  was  concerned,  between  the 
different  thoughts  and  philosophies,  that 
no  legislation  could  pass  the  Congress. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  did  not  think  I  would 
be  here  today  speaking  on  behalf  of  this 
bill  because  I  did  not  think  it  was  ix>s- 
slble  to  weld  all  of  these  factions  to- 


gether and  produce  a  piece  of  legislation 
that  i.s  acceptable,  not  only  to  the  people 
who  promcjle  wilderne.vs.  but  also  to 
those  who  promote  a  multipurpose  use  of 
the  system.s  of  the  tjreat  Federal  lands 
m  thi.s  country. 

I  lepre.sent  a  very  large  cattle-produc- 
Inu  area  which  depends  to  a  «reat  e.xtent 
upon  Jirass  from  federally  owned  land 
for  which  they  pay  a  lease  or  a  rental 
fee  1  hey  find  no  objection  to  this  bill, 
because  it  retains  iii  Congress  congres- 
sional control  The  people  who  are 
involved  with  mining  and  oil  exploration 
find  this  a  gotxl  bill  It  does  ju.stice  to 
them  and  at  the  .same  time  protocUs  the 
need:i  of  those  who  are  primarily  in- 
terested in  wilderness  and  preserves 
these  areas  in  the  United  States  for  the 
many  people  w  ho  love  the  great  outdoors 

So.  I  would  .say  to  the  chairman  of 
the  committee,  the  gentleman  from 
Colorado  I  Mr  .A.spinalli  and  to  the 
ranking  Republican  member,  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania  i  Mr  SaylorI. 
you  are  both  to  b*-  congratulated  because 
you  could  not  have  prcxluced  this  bill 
without  a  great  deal  of  understanding, 
without  a  great  deal  of  work  and  without 
a  great  deal  of  perseverance. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  listened  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Florida  Mr  Haley!  com- 
pliment the  chairman  of  the  committee, 
the  gentleman  from  Colorado  I  Mr. 
AspiNALL  :  and  his  comment  on  the  ex- 
ce.s-sive  and  unfair  criticism  that  had 
been  leveled  at  the  chairman  by  editorial 
writers  and  magazine  writers  throughout 
the  country  It  was  unfair  and  I  think 
the  gentleman  has  proved  its  unfairne.ss 
by  the  fact  that  the  bill  is  here  today  be- 
ing supported  by  the  very  groups  that  at 
one  time  or  another  were  taking  pot- 
shut.s  at  the  chairman 

Mr  SHORT  Mr  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman   yield   to   me   at    that  p<3lnt'' 

Mr  BATTIN  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  ijcntleman  from  North  Dakota. 

Mr  SHORT  May  I  join  with  the 
gentleman  in  commending  the  chairman 
of  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  In- 
sular AfTairs  the  gentleman  from  Colo- 
rado [  Mr.  ASPINALL  !  and  the  ranking  Re- 
publican member  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  I  Mr  Saylor  '  for  doing 
such  a  remarkably  gotxl  Job  in  bringing 
out  a  bill  that  involved  a  lot  of  emotional 
feelings  on  the  part  of  people  on  both 
sides  of  the  i.s.sue  with  reference  to  the 
establishment  of  wilderness  areas 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  only  additional 
thing  that  I  want  to  inject  here  I.s  the 
fact  that  the  hve.stock  industry  across 
the  country  has  now  accepted  this  bill, 
without  any  reservation. 

The  chairman  of  the  committee  and 
the  task  force  of  the  committee  met  with 
the  livestock  people  over  the  country  and 
with  other  people  and  apparently  any 
fears  that  they  may  have  had  have  now- 
been  clarified 

Mr  Chairman,  the  president  of  the 
American  National  Cattlemen's  A.s.socia- 
tion  happens  to  be  a  next-door  neighbor 
of  mine  from  North  Dakota  and  I  know- 
that  the  livestock  people  have  no  re.serva- 
tions  about  this  bill. 

Mr  Chairman.  I  believe  It  is  rather 
Important  to  inject  into  the  Record  the 
fact  that  this  group  which  is  perhaps  as 
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largely  interested  in  the  use  of  jn^ 
lands  as  any,  has  no  reservations  about 
this  wilderness  bill  now  pending. 

I  thank  the  gentleman  for  yleldia. 
to  me. 

Mr  BATTIN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  say  in 
conclusion  that  certainly  by  throwing  the 
bouquets  to  the  chairman  and  the  rank- 
ing  memb€'r  that  by  no  means  do  we  fall 
to  recognize  the  efforts  and  hard  work 
of  the  other  members  of  the  committee 
who  have  had  to  fight  this  battle  and 
come  up  with  a  very  workable  and  under- 
standable  bill. 

Mr  Chairman,  it  is  my  opinion  that  the 
Job  they  have  done  has  b«^en  one  alnuw 
impossible  of  .solution.  Gentlemen,  the 
Members  of  the  House  and  the  people 
throughout  the  country  thank  you. 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  such  time  as  he  may  consume  to 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Pna] 

Mr  PRICE.  Mr.  Chairman,  although 
I  did  not  Introduce  a  wilderness  bill  in 
this  Congress.  I  have  in  the  past  been  one 
of  the  sponsors  of  this  important 
and  farseelng  conservation  legislation. 
Therefore  I  am  delighted  to  have  thk 
opportunity  to  add  my  voice  In  Its  sup- 
port, and  I  Intend  to  cast  my  vote  forlti 
passage.  I  wish  to  commend  the  dis- 
tinguished chairman  of  the  Interior 
Committee,  the  gentleman  from  Colo- 
rado I  Mr.  AspiNALL).  and  all  his  col- 
leagues, for  their  long  and  patient  work 
in  resolving  the  many  problems  that  had 
to  be  met  in  devising  a  workable  plan  for 
.saving  our  precious  remnants  of  natural 
grandeur,  while  at  the  same  time  pro- 
tecting the  interests  of  all  users  of  the 
public  lands. 

Our  national  park  system  and  our  na- 
tional forests,  Mr.  Chairman,  have  been 
held  up  Justly  as  conservation  modelafor 
the  world.  The  national  park  concept 
was  born  on  this  continent  and  it  grew, 
as  I  believe  this  legislation  has  grown, 
out  of  the  special  feeling — a  kind  of  in- 
spiration to  freedom,  which  our  people 
have  always  drawn  from  the  beauty  with 
» which  the  Creator  endowed  our  land. 

Much  has  been  said  and  written  of  the 
recreation  to  be  enjoyed  In  our  wilder- 
ness areas.  The  hunting  and  flsliing,  the 
camping  and  pack  trips,  the  hiking  and 
canoeing,  that  can  be  done  In  area» 
where  "man  is  only  a  visitor  and  does 
not  remain" — all  these  experiences  do 
have  a  special  quality  In  big,  wild,  un- 
spoiled country  of  the  kind  this  bill  li 
designed  to  protect. 

But  there  are  additional  benefits  to 
science  and  conservation  in  the  preser- 
vation of  wilderness.  Here  ecologlsta  can 
study  and  measure  the  processes  of  na- 
ture as  a  check  against  man's  artificial 
manipulation  of  his  environment  to 
other  places.  Sometimes  man  not  only 
manipulates,  he  pollutes  and  contami- 
nates. Sometimes  the  consequences  are 
not  always  what  man  has  calculated 
they  should  be.  Many  kinds  of  scien- 
tific research  are  impossible  except  to 
areas  where  nature's  processes  are  kept 
as  undisturbed  as  possible. 

This  bill  will  also  yield  important 
benefits  in  wildlife  conservation.  Tte 
grizzly  bear  and  the  mountain  lion,  bott 
magnificent  creatures  of  the  wllderneB. 
are  unlikely  to  survive  unless  some  * 
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.hie  areas  are  saved  for  them  TheCaU- 
^mi  condor,  one  of  the  largest  and 
^st  b^Ss  in  the  world,  la  utterly  de- 
^Hpnt  uDon  Wilderness  that  has  been 
S?i'  forT"n  the  Los  Padres  NaUorial 
S,rSt  in  California.  The  bald  eag  e. 
our  Mtlonal  emblem,  the  golden  eagle. 
Z  much  admired  but  rare  sport  fish 
known  as  the  grayling,  and  many  other 
species  depend  upon  wilderness  habitat. 

Mr  Chairman.  I  support  the  blU.  I 
would  have  preferred  a  less  permlflslve 
cpctlon  pertaining  to  mining,  as  I  ques- 
Mon  that  the  national  interest  requires 
he  operation  of  the  mining  law  In  these 
narts  of  the  national  forests  for  another 
15  years.  I  am  afraid  that  In  the  process, 
some  of  our  best  wilderness  wUl  be 
turned  into  nonwllderness. 

I  also  think  that  a  conmiercial  ski 
center  or  development,  as  this  bill  would 
permit  in  one  area,  is  inconsistent  with 
the  purposes  of  the  legislation.  While 
it  affects  only  one  area,  I  suggest  this 
IS  a  precedent  that  may  return  to  haunt 

us. 

But  despite  the  reservations  which  I 
have  Just  expressed.  I  believe  this  bill 
will  go  down  In  history  as  a  milestone  In 
conservation  progress.  It  Is  a  credit  to 
all  its  sponsors.  It  proves  that  Ameri- 
cans can  rise  at)ove  and  look  beyond  self- 
ish ends  and  materials  purposes.  This 
IS  putting  aside  commercial  considera- 
tions and  saving  some  of  the  finest  and 
most  beautiful  pieces  of  primitive 
America  for  the  future. 

Mr  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Arizona  I  Mr.  Udall]. 

Mr.  UDALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  If  this 
Congress  keeps  up  the  way  we  are  going 
I  think  we  are  going  to  be  known  as  the 
•■conser\-ation  Corigress."  In  2  weeks, 
when  this  bill  passes  today,  and  I  eon  go- 
ing to  delay  its  passage  for  only  2  min- 
utes, we  will  have  enacted,  two  real  land- 
mark pieces  of  conservation  legislation: 
the  wilderness  bill  and  the  land  and  water 
conservation  fund  bill. 

In  my  judgment  every  legislative  body 
which  has  committees  ought  to  have  a 
chairman  like  the  gentleman  from  Colo- 
rado (Mr.  ASPINALL].  Of  every  thou- 
sand bills  that  are  introduced  In  the 
House,  more  than  600  of  them  end  up 
In  his  committee.  He  runs  a  fair  com- 
mittee, he  runs  a  businesslike  committee, 
he  runs  a  committee  that  processes  im- 
portant legislation.  It  is  a  tribute  to 
the  national  view  he  has  taken  of  con- 
servation problems  that  we  have  been 
able  In  this  Congress  to  resolve  some  of 
these  important  issues.  I  want  also  to 
pay  tribute  to  the  gentleman  from 
Permsylvania,  who  has  so  ably  and  for 
so  many  years  led  the  fight  for  wilder- 
ness preservation. 

This  wilderness  bill  Is  a  compromise 
bill,  but  it  IS  a  good  bill.  It  Is  a  bill  which 
we  can  take  pride  in  telling  our  grand- 
children about.  One  of  the  most  sig- 
nificant things  about  our  country  is  Its 
dramatic  population  growth.  In  the 
year  2000  instead  of  the  190  million  peo- 
ple we  now  have,  we  are  going  to  have 
340  million  people  the  experts  tell  us. 
We  are  running  out  of  land.  What  this 
bill  will  do  is  to  set  aside  some  of  the 
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choice,  scenic  areas  of  America  to  pre- 
serve them  for  generations  to  cdme. 
It  is  a  good  bill,  and  I  urge  its  support. 
Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  desire  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  [Mr.  Riehlman]. 

Mr.  RIEHLMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
In  support  of  this  important  legislation 
establishing  a  national  policy  for  wilder- 
ness preservation. 

This  bill  has  been  described  as  one  of 
the  most  vital  conservation  measures 
ever  to  come  before  Congress.  I  am 
pleased  to  say  also  that  it  does  not  call 
for  the  outlay  of  more  Goverrunent 
money. 

It  merely  sets  up  a  system  by  which 
existing  Federal  agencies  will  preserve 
wilderness  values  in  the  specified  areas 
already  under  their  jurisdiction. 

This  legislation  will  also  set  up  orderly 
procedure  for  additions,  deletions,  or 
changes  in  the  wilderness  preservation 
system.  There  will  be  provisions  for  due 
notice  and  public  hearings. 

One  of  the  fine  provisions  sets  aside 
about  9  million  acres  of  the  national  for- 
est wilderness,  wild  and  canoe  areas  for 
the  National  Wilderness  Preservation 
System. 

Also,  about  5.6  million  acres  of  primi- 
tive areas  of  the  national  forests  and 
wilderness  lands  of  park  and  wildlife 
refuge  areas  will  be  added  during  a  10- 
year  review  period.  The  review,  appro- 
priately, will  be  carried  out  by  Congress 
periodically. 

In  earlier  forms,  this  bill  had  been 
subject  to  some  criticism.  I  am  pleased 
to  say.  however,  that  now  it  will  not,  for 
example,  conflict  with  established  uses  of 
parks,  monuments,  forests,  or  wildlife 
refuges. 

Neither  wUl  it  Interfere  with  estab- 
lished practices,  such  as  grazing. 

And,  it  will  not  endanger  existing  pri- 
vate rights.  On  the  contrary,  it  specif- 
ically safeguards  them. 

This  bill,  I  am  happy  to  say,  will  pre- 
serve for  present  and  future  generations, 
land  in  Its  original  state  to  be  used  and 
enjoyed  by  all  who  are  interested  in  out- 
door life  and  conservation. 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia [Mr.  Baldwin]. 

Mr.  BALDWIN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
wovdd  like  to  join  In  the  conunendatlons 
that  have  been  made  with  reference  to 
the  chairman  of  our  committee,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Colorado  [Mr.  Aspinall], 
and  the  ranking  minority  member  of  the 
committee,  the  gentleman  from  Pennsyl- 
vania [Mr.  SaylorI,  for  the  initiative 
they  have  taken  to  bring  this  blU  to  the 
floor. 

The  purpose  of  this  bill  and  the  objec- 
tive of  those  who  have  introduced  wilder- 
ness bills  in  past  sessions  of  Congress  has 
been  to  establish  by  legislative  action  a 
firm  reservation  of  these  great  remain- 
ing natural,  scenic  areas,  so  that  they 
will  remain  Inviolate  in  their  present 
form  for  future  generations  to  enjoy  as 
we  can  enjoy  them  today. 

The  pressure  in  this  country  through 
the  growth  of  population  Is  becoming  so 
tremendous  upon  these  areas  that  unless 
firm  legislative  action  Is  taken  by  this 
Congress  there  is  Inevitably  going  to  be  a 


continued  reduction  in  this  type  of  area, 
a  reduction  by  roads,  a  reductlMi  by  im- 
provements, a  reduction  by  lumbering  in 
areas  that  should  not  have  lumbering  in 
them,  and  in  other  ways  through  com- 
mercial resorts,  that  will  reduce  these 
areas  so  that  we  will  reach  a  time  when 
there  will  be  no  more  wilderness  areas 
of  this  type.  Once  that  time  is  reached. 
It  will  be  Impossible  to  restore  areas  be- 
cause once  an  area  is  destroyed  In  Its  nat- 
ural beauty  by  a  road  that  cuts  down 
the  side  of  a  mountain,  or  If  a  beautiful 
forest  that  should  be  preserved  is  cut, 
you  carmot  restore  that  area  in  its  natu- 
ral form  even  within  one  generation. 

Those  of  us  who  enjoy  going  out  on 
hikes  In  areas  where  we  carmot  find  a 
television  set,  where  no  telephone  can 
reach  us,  would  like  to  see  the  next  gen- 
eration and  the  generations  to  follow  find 
such  places.    I  can  assure  you  that  no 
matter  how  badly  we  feel  we  may  need 
these  areas,  the  generaUons  to  f  oUow  are 
going  to  need  them  even  more  desper- 
ately.   In  my  own  State  of  California, 
which  now  has  18  million  people,  within 
20  or  30  years  the  population  will  double. 
Under  the  bill,  according  to  my  under- 
standing, California  will  have  the  largest 
total  acreage  of  wilderness  area  in  the 
United  States.    But  if  we  do  not  take  ac- 
tion to  preserve  these  wilderness  areas, 
the  pressure  of  36  million  people  will 
cause  many  of  those  wilderness  areas  to 
be  destroyed,  cut  into,  and  resorts  put 
there,  which  would  make  it  impossible 
for  those  in  future  generations  to  find 
the  solitude,  the  peace  and  the  quiet  they 
may  need  so  desperately  when  they  want 
to  get  away  from  the  pressures  of  civili- 
zation. 

So  this  is  the  reason  why  those  of  us 
who  have  been  interested  in  this  subject, 
why  the  national  conservation  organiza- 
tions have  been  working  year  after  year 
to  establish  this  wilderness  system.  In- 
evitably the  pressure  on  a  single  man  at 
an  administrative  desk  who  would  have 
the  right  to  declassify  one  of  these  areas 
might  become  too  great  In  the  future, 
and  a  legislative  body  of  this  type  would 
be  better  adapted  to  resist  this  press\u-e. 
This  primarily  Is  the  reason  why  this 
wilderness  bill  is  brought  out  on  the  floor. 
I  hope  the  House  and  Senate  will  pass 
the  bin  and  the  conferees  will  resolve  the 
differences  with  rapidity,  so  that  this  bill 
can  be  signed  and  become  law  as  soon  as 
possible. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  make  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quorum  Is  not  pres- 
ent. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  will 
covmt.  [After  counting.]  One  hundred 
and  four  Members  are  present,  a  quorum. 
Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Florida 
[Mr.  Bennett]. 

Mr.  BENNETT  of  Florida.  Mr.  Chair- 
man congratulations  are  certainly  due 
the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
AfTairs  for  bringing  this  legislation  to 
the  House  for  favorable  action.  Per- 
sonally. I  feel  this  legislation  has  been 
long  needed.  I  first  Introduced  legisla- 
tion on  the  subject  in  1959  and  have  had 
revised  legislation  pending  In  each  suc- 
ceeding Congress.  With  the  passage  of 
this  legislation  I  believe  this  session  of 
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Congress  can  properly  claim  credit  for  ure.    It  is  my  hope  that  this  featuif  of  parts  of  two  of  them  and  one  that  Ian, 

making  the  greatest  advances  of  any  re-  the  bill  can  ix-  mcKliflfd  to  providr  belter  tirely  included  in  my  district.    So  I  hit 

cent  Congress  In  the  f\eld  of  conservation  protection   from  mining  encroachment.s  lieve  I  am  qualified  to   talk  about  thl« 

for  future  generations.  for  our  wild  areas.  kind    of    legislation.     I    think    i   \^^ 

I  wish  to  thank  particularly  the  com-  Again  I  wish  to  commend  the  leader-  whereof  I  speak.  As  a  youngster  one  of 
mlttee  chairman,  the  kjentleman  from  .ship  of  the  committee  and  the  .sponsors  my  first  jobs  was  as  a  whistle  punk  it 
Colorado  (Mr.  AspinallI,  and  his  coun-  of  thi.s  legislation  for  their  achievement  a  logging  camp  when  I  was  16  years  of 
terpart  on  the  committee  for  the  minority  in  brinKin:^  this  vitally  important  meas-  age  I  worked  m  the  woods  for  mar» 
side,  the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  ure  before  u.s  m  this  us  Onal  stage  of  years  to  get  enough  money  to  provi^ 
I  Mr.  Satlor],  for  their  successful  effort  con.sideration  before  enactment.  This  an  education  for  myself  I  know  what 
in  bringing  this  Important  legislation  to  day  will  lon;^'  be  remembtred  m  the  con-  people  in  the  lumber  industry  want  i 
the  floor  of  the  House  for  our  consider-  servation  annals  of  our  Nation.  know  what  fishermen  and  gunners  want 
ationtoday.  I  strongly  support  Its  enact-  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  back  the  bal-  I  know  what  the  people  want  who  like 
ment  and  I  would  urge  adoption  of  the  ance  of  my  time  to  put  a  pack  on  their  back  and 
amendments  that  are  being  offered  to  Mr  SAYLOR  Mr  Chairman,  I  yield  plain  go  hiking. 
strengthen  its  wilderness-protective  10  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Wash- 
features,  mgton  I  Mr.  Westl.andI 

Through   Its   establishment   of  a   Na-  Mr     VVESTLANU      Mr     Chairman,    I 

tlonal  Wilderness   Preservation  System,  would  like  U)  talk  just  a  little  bit  about 

the  excellent  definition  of  wilderness  that  this  lrL,'l.slation      I  think  first  of  all  we         This  bill  varies  considerably  from  the 

it  gives,  and  the  clearcut  procedures  It  could  siiy  that  the  perlcxl  of  gestation  of  ^j.^  which  came  to  us  from  the  Senate 

sets  up  for  adding  wilderness  of  the  prim-  this  bill  has  been  about  ."i  years  at  least.  i{n(»wn  as  S.  4.     I  hoin.^  that  when  it  goes 

itive  areas,  park  units,  and  wildlife  refuge  I  have  talked  to  .several  of  my  colleagues.  ^^  ronference  thus  will  be  the  bill  which 

areas  to  the  wilderness  system,  this  meas-  several  on  our  side,  who  were  on  this  In-  ^,11  Anally  Ko  to  the  President     If  I  am 

ure  prcmilses  to  be  recognized  as  one  of  ten  ir  and  Insular  Affairs  Committee  as  j^  conferee  on  this  measure  I  certainly 

the  major  conservation  landmarks  of  re-  long  as  3  or  6  years  ago      They  have  told  >hall  reman  steadfast  with  this  lecisla- 

cent  decades.     Through  Its  passage,  we  me  how  they  remembt-red  the  be  ;inning  n^n.  because  we  have  gone  throuKh  too 

here  today  are  making  conservation  his-  of  wilderness  lejlslatujii      This  child,  or  much  trouble  and  too  much  effort  to  do 

tory.  this  legislation,  did  not  have  a  very  easy  anything  else  than  what  is  encompassed 

The  purpose  of  this  measure  Is  to  afford  buih  But  it  finally  arrived  with  the  bv  this  bill 
protection  for  our  priceless  wilderness  consent  of  the  parents  As  a  matter  of 
heritage,  a  heritage  that  f)nce  destroyed  fact,  this  is  a  bill  that  pas.sed  the  Corn- 
can  never  be  replaced  It  Is  Impossible  mittee  on  Interior  and  Insular  AfTairs 
to  restore  wilderness  once  it  Ls  gone.  And  unanimously  and.  yet.  only  as  short  a 
In  joining  those  who  seek  refinements  in  time  as  2  years  a^o  this  bill  was  i)robably 
this  bill  to  meet  the  wilderness  preserva-  one  of  the  most  controversial  pieces  of 


jun 


Obviously  It  was  not  very-  easy  to  make 
the.s<^  somewhat  incompatible  people  all 
get  together  and  support  one  piece  of 
leuislation.  but  it  has  b(vn  done 


Again  I  C(jnipliment  the  chairman,  the 
ranking  minority  member,  and  all  the 
memb«'rs  of  the  committee.  This  is  fine 
legislation,  and  I  am  pleased  to  be  able 
to  support  it. 

...     .,        ,            ,      ._    ,         ,.^  1        I   .        .V    .  .1     TT            •  r,               .  I  yield  back  the  remainder  of  my  time 

.  tion  objectives  It  sets  forth.  I  would  hope  legislation  that  the  House  ut  Repre.senta-  .,,.   ai;dtv  at  i      \f,-  r-i.a.,  r^^.^r.  t  ,;.\a 

/   .     .  ,.                         .          ,            ,.         .  ,  »i         i_    J            ij       _i       .    I          ^    i_    ^  Ml   ASfirsAL.L     Ml   cnaii man,  1  vieiu 

that  Its  provisions  for  .safeguarding  this  tives   had   considered      A    lot    of    bitter  •    .  <^" 

heritage  might  be  tightened.  words  were  exchanged      Views  were  com- 

I  object  strenuously  to   the  language  pletely  different  on  what  the  legislation 

in  this  bill  that  would  permit  the  Secre-  should  contain      Yet  through  debate  and 

tary  of  Agriculture  to  declassify  our  na-  through  real  honest  consideration,  a  little 

tional  forest   primitive    areas   and   thus  ^  ive    h./re   and    a    little   L-ive   thi^re.    this 

remove  them  from  their  present  status  committee   came   out    with    a    bill    that 

in  which  their  irreplaceable  wilderness  satisfies,  I  b<-lieve.  everyone.     When  I  say 

features  have  been  preserved  for  us  and  everyone.  I  mean  people  in  the  lumber 

the  generations  that  fallow      I  wish  to  industry.     I   mean   people  in  the  cattle 

support     the     amendment     that     would  industry-  and  m  the  mining  indastry  and 

.strike  this  provision  from   the  bill.     In  i"  the  recreation  field  and  in  the  wilder- 

thls  way.  only  Congress  would  be  vested  '^^ss    held      Even    the    ultr.i    uilderne.ss 

with    the    authority    of    declas.siflcation  people  have  taken  this  bill  as  goiKj  lei^is- 

that  would  permit  removal  of  these  units  lation.     And  if  this  was  not  the  best  wtjrk 

from  protected  status     Just  as  the  meas-  I   ^lave  ever  seen  in  committee,  then  I 

ure  places  securely  in  Congre.s.s'  hands  '^^H  -"^y  I  'lave  never  .seen  gotxl  work 

the   responsibility    for   addirn^    areas   to         !•  ^^o.  want  to  pay  my  eulogies  to  the 

the  wilderness  system,  I  want  only  the  chairman  of  tlie  committee  and  to  the 

Congress  to  hold  the  authority  to  declas-  ranking  Republican  member      But  there 

sify  these  areas.    There  Is  no  sound  rea-  'S  another  fellow  who  I  thhik  deserves  a 

.son  for  us  to  relinqul.sh  to  the  Secretary  ^rvat  deal  of  credit    for  this  bill   being 


3  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
lornia  ,  Mr  Cohel.\n  1 

Mr  COHILAN  Mr  Chairman,  I 
would  like  to  congratulate  and  thank  the 
distinguished  ciiaiiman  of  the  commit- 
tee, the  gentleman  from  Colorado  IMr. 
AspiN.ALLl.  the  ranking  and  dedicated 
minority  member  frcjin  Penn.^ylvaml 
IMr.  SWLORl.  and  their  many  able  col- 
leagues for  bringing  this  measure  before 
Us  Uxiay 

This  IS  a  bill  which  can  and  should  be 
improved,  and  at  the  appropriate  time 
I  will  support  amendments  which  I  be- 
Ueve  will  streni;then  it.  But  more  im- 
portant, thus  bill  will  realize  a  long- 
sought-after,  a  long-desired,  and  a  long- 
deserved  goal— tlie  preservation  of  a 
sound  and  enduring  system  of  wilder- 
ness—and  I  rise  in  its  support. 


Mr,  Chairman,  this  Congress  is  in  a 

of  Agriculture  the  authority  to  declas-  ^ifre  on  the  floor  under  these  condlt'lons^     Position    to    do    more    for    our   all-too- 

sify    these    units       Let    these    primitive  and  that  Is  the  gentleman  from  Nevada     '■*''''^'>' ^,T.'\!t  .'"t\''^!^L  !."^ 

areas  remain  In  their  present  status  and  '  ^^^   B.ARiNr.  1,  who  had  some  very  strong     ~  '" 

be  protected  as  wilderness  until  Congress  views  on  this  legislation  hut  who  in  the 
considers  and  acts  upon  them.  interest  of  getting  this  bill  before  us  gave 
I  also  wish  to  support  the  amendment  a  little  bit  and  now  feels  that  this  leg- 
to  eliminate  language   In  the  bill  that  i>'Iat:on  is  acceptable. 

calls  for  a  skiing  development  in  the  San         J^ist  this  last  winter  a  subcommittee  „«„.r.,tmns  of 

Gorgonio  Wild  Area.     The  intrusion  of  ^ent  out  to  the  Western  .States  and  held     unspoiled  wilderness  foi   generations  of 

such  commercial  enterpn.'^e  in  a  unit  of  hearings  where  I  think  something  over     Americans  jei  to  come, 

the  national  forest  wilderness,  which  has  50n  or  60n  wltne.sses  appeared  before  the 


sources  than  any  other  of  our  time.  Last 
week  this  House  passed  the  farsighted 
Land  and  Water  Con.servation  Fund  Act. 
Today  we  are  pre.sented  with  the  oppor- 
tunity of  preserving  the  vast  .scientific, 
recreational,  and  educational  benefits  of 


.As  thus  bill,   which  I   have   joined  in 


been  protected  since  1931.  establishes  a  -subcommittee  ..f  ^^hich  I  was  a  member  sponsoring  since  coming  to  CoigreM. 
dangerous  precedent.  There  can  be  lit-  to  give  their  views.  All  the  views  were  niakes  clear  in  lUs  title,  our  'apid  >  «• 
tie  justification  of  such  an  action  taken  into  consideration  in  the  writing     Panding  population,  accompanied  b>  in- 


justlficatlon 
I  would  express  my  hope  that  the  sec- 
tion of  this  measure  that  calls  for  min- 
ing in  the  national  forest  wilderness  can 
be  improved  by  shortening  the  period  in 
which  such  activity  would  be  allowed 
Mining  Is  Incompatible  with  the  wilder 


of  this  bill.  creasing  mobility  and  growing  amount! 

The  district  I  represent  contains  all  of  of   leisure    time,    is   de.stined    to   occupy 

the  things  that  tins  bill  is  about      In  my  and  modify  all  areas  within  our  country 

district   I  have  a  900.000-acre  national  not  specifically  designated  for  presern- 

park      I  have  a  4.SO.0O0-acre  wilderne.ss  tion    and    protection    in    their    naturtl 

area      I  have  an  800.000-acre  primitive  condition.      Without   afTirmative  action. 


ness  preservation  purposes  of  the  meas-     area  and  I  have  three  national  forests  or     and  action  at  this  time,  our  few  remain- 


,n«  natural  areas  will  not  long  be  able 
to^withstand  this  onslaught. 

vet  this  bill  is  clearly  a  modest  and 
re^nable  call  to  action.  For  there  re- 
I!^sin  the  united  States  today  50  to 
^million   acres   of   land   which   could 

nPPivably  become  part  of  a  national 
Xene^  system.  All  of  this  land  Is 
rl^padv  in  national  forests,  parks,  monu- 
ments."    wildlife     refuges,     and     game 

'^^tSs  bill  would  set  aside  only  about 
q  million  acres  of  this  land  at  this  time. 
with  provision,  after  a  10-year  review 
oeriod  for  inclusion  of  primitive  areas 
nf  the  national  forests,  and  the  wilder- 
ness areas  of  park  and  wildUfe  refuges. 

This  bill  would  not  conflict  with  es- 
ublished  uses  of  the  parks,  monuments. 
foresus,  or  wildhfe  refuges. 

It  would  not  interfere  with  estab- 
lished practices,  such  as  grazing. 

It  would  not  endanger  existing  private 

rights. 

And,  it  does  not  call  for  money. 

Rather,  it  would  give  statutory  pro- 
tection to  existing  wilderness  areas.  It 
would  set  up  orderly  procedures  for  ad- 
ditions, delations,  or  changes,  with  pro- 
visions for  public  hearings  and  review 
bv  Congress. 

For  it  must  be  remembered,  that  most 
of  our  wilderness  areas  today  have  been 
established  by  administrative  action. 
.\;id  any  of  these  areas  could,  therefore. 
be  abolished  or  altered,  without  approval 
of  the  Congress  or  the  public. 

Mr  Chairman,  we  who  have  been 
striving  for  wilderness  preservation  have 
oft<n  been  told  that  at  best  we  are  en- 
i^aged  in  a  rearguard,  delaying  action — 
that  we  cannot  hope  to  see  areas  of 
wilderness  last  forever — that  the  best 
we  can  hope  for  is  to  slow  down  the 
relentless  process  of  development  and 
encroachment. 

But  today  we  can  see  a  brighter  fu- 
ture. Today,  with  this  bill,  we  have  the 
tools  to  preserve  an  irreplaceable  re- 
source. For  wilderness  once  trammeled 
cannot  be  freed.  Once  lost  it  cannot 
l)e  regained. 

This  bill  can  preserve  the  wilderness 
character  of  lands  that  will  serve  a  vast 
ranee  of  consistent  purposes,  safeguard- 
ing these  areas  for  the  permanent  good 
of  the  whole  people. 

It  is  an  instrument  of  foresight,  plan- 
ning, and  protection.  It  is  an  inyest- 
ment  in  the  future  of  America.  But 
we  must  act  now,  we  must  pass  this  bill 
today,  or  it  will  be  too  little  and  too 
late. 

Mr  SAYLOR  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Min- 
nesota I  Mr  QuiEl. 

Mr  QUIE  Mr.  Chairman,  It  Is  with  a 
feelinc  of  real  satisfaction  that  I  can 
participate  in  the  discussion  of  the  wil- 
derness bill  here  today.  As  a  sponsor  of 
the  legislation,  I  thank  the  committee 
chairman,  the  gentleman  from  Colorado 
[Mr.  AspinallI,  and  our  distinguished 
minority  member,  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  I  Mr.  Saylor],  for  the  work 
they  have  done  to  bring  to  a  culmination 
this  long  effort  In  behalf  of  one  of  the 
most  important  Items  of  conservation 
legislation  ever  considered  by  the  Con- 
gress. 
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We  have  a  special  Interest  in  this  in 
Minnesota  because  of  the  boundary  ca- 
noe areas  in  the  northern  part  of  the 
State.  I  have  been  in  this  area  and  have 
participated  in  the  activities,  partially, 
in  which  one  can  participate.  I  know  of 
the  utilization  that  comes  in  this  area. 

I  have  a  close  interest  in  this,  also,  be- 
cause of  the  activities  of  the  past  3  weeks. 
When  the  Congress  recessed,  getting 
ready  for  the  Republican  political  con- 
vention, I  took  my  family  to  the  western 
part  of  the  United  States,  to  Wyoming 
and  Montana,  and  we  traveled  over  some 
of  these  areas.  We  went  up  to  the  moun- 
tains; we  went  sliding  down  glaciers;  we 
caught  some  flsh;  and  generally  we  saw 
how  heavy  Is  the  utilization. 

When  I  was  out  in  that  area,  in  the 
Grand  Tetons.  notice  came  that  the  1 
millionth  visitor  had  traveled  in  the 
Grand  Tetons  this  year. 

One  can  see  the  tremendous  increase 
in  the  use  of  wilderness  areas  and  the  out 
of  doors  by  the  American  people. 

We  worked  on  this  legislation  for  a 

long  time. 

I  understand  that  the  hearings  before 
this  committee  this  last  April  were  the 
18th  that  were  conducted  on  wilderness 
bills  since  1956.    There  have  been  thou- 
sands  of   pages   of   testimony    put    to- 
gether and  millions  of  words  have  been 
used  by  those  who  have  commented  upon 
this  legislation.     I  believe  never  before 
in   the  history   of   our   country   has    a 
measure     affecting     natural     resources 
elicited   such    widespread    interest    and 
support  as  has  this  legislation.     It  has 
become  a  household  word  in  the  major 
newspapers,   networks,   and   magazines, 
and   we    are    now    advocating    this    be 
passed.    In   the   enactment   today    the 
House  will  have  passed  one  of  the  most 
important    conservation    milestones.    I 
think  It  will  be  comparable  to  the  work 
that  Teddy  Roosevelt  did  some  time  ago. 
It  will  have  the  effect  of  protecting  our 
wild  areas  within  the  federally  owned 
forests,  the  wild  river  refuges,  ranges, 
and    national    parks    and    monuments. 
Through  the  establishment  of  the  na- 
tional   wilderness    preservation    system 
and  the  delineation  of  a  national  policy 
for  wilderness  preservation,  with  its  defi- 
nition of  '-wilderness,"  this  bill  gives  a 
firm  basis  for  the  protection  of  our  wild 
lands  within  Federal  jurisdiction.    The 
procedures  which  it  established  for  add- 
ing areas  to  the  system  provide  for  care- 
ful review  and  participation  by  the  in- 
terested public  and   the   Congress.     In 
this  measure  we  have  a  basic  piece  of 
legislation  that  will  well  serve  the  Amer- 
ican people  by  preserving  for  future  gen- 
erations this  irreplaceable  resource  that 
has  had  such  an  important  part  in  mold- 
ing our  culture  and  our  Nation. 

I  might  point  out  the  work  people  who 
came  before  us  did  to  set  aside  the  Rock 
Creek  Park  running  through  the  District 
of  Columbia  and  the  advantage  to  which 
it  is  utilized  by  this  crowded  city  at  this 

time. 

I  want  to  point  out  in  my  comments 
here  there  are  some  parts  of  the  bill  that 
I  think  are  disappointing.  I  think  the 
part  which  permits  mining  to  be  carried 
on  in  wilderness  areas  and  forests  for  25 
years  Is  too  long  a  period  of  time.    I 


hope  we  can  reduce  this  period,  and  as 
far  as  I  am  concerned,  there  ought  to 
be  a  complete  elimination  of  mining  In 
the  wilderness  areas,  in  my  judgment, 
unless  this  Is  required  In  the  national 
interest. 

The  provisions  of  this  measure  which 
call  for  the  development  of  commercial 
skiing  in  the  San  Gorgonio  Wild  Area 
are  also  of  deep  concern  to  many  conser- 
vationists In  the  country.  The  exclusion 
of  this  unique  wild  area  from  the  wilder- 
ness system  through  the  language  that  Is 
in  this  basic  and  far-reswhing  legislation 
would  set,  I  believe,  a  dangerous  prece- 
dent as  we  are  trying  to  make  this  his- 
toric step.  This  San  Gorgonio  Wild  Area 
is  used  by  thousands  of  visitors  each  year 
now,  and  these  include  skiers,  who  are 
welcome  In  the  area.  We  are  not  con- 
cerned about  making  this  a  commercial 
development.  There  are  tens  of  thou- 
sands of  children  who  enjoy  the  wilder- 
ness trek  in  the  San  Gorgonio  each  year. 
More  than  two  dozen  youth  and  religious 
camps  surround  this  area.  These  camps 
are  dependent  upon  this  area  as  a  soiu-ce 
of  experience  in  outdoor  and  wilderness 
living.  There  Is  no  other  place  nearby 
for  the  young  people  of  the  Los  Angeles 
area  to  go  for  this  kind  of  recreational 
opportunity. 

I  want  also  to  register  my  objection  to 
the  language  in  this  bill  that  would  per- 
mit the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to 
declassify  our  national  forest  primitive 
areas. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  has  expired. 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
the  gentleman  1  additional  minute. 

Mr.  QUIE.  'This  would  authorize  the 
Secretary  to  remove  these  units  from 
their  present  protected  status  in  which 
their  wilderness  features  have  been  pre- 
served through  several  decades.  I 
strongly  support  the  amendment  that 
would  strike  this  provisions  from  the  bill. 
Thus,  only  Congress  would  be  vested 
with  the  authority  of  declassification, 
and  Congress  alone  could  remove  these 
units  from  protected  status. 

This  measure  places  the  responsibility 
for  adding  areas  to  the  wilderness 
system  securely  in  Congress  hands.  I 
think  for  that  reason  and  as  a  matter 
of  consistency,  I  feel  that  only  Congress 
should  hold  the  authority  to  declassify 
these  areas.  Such  authority  should  not 
be  relinquished  by  the  Congress  to  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture.  I  urge  that  we 
hold  these  primitive  areas  in  their  pres- 
ent status  and  that  they  be  protected 
as  wilderness  until  Congress  considers 
and  acts  upon  them. 

Again  I  wish  to  compliment  the  com- 
mittee for  bringing  this  bill  before  us. 
It  gives  me  great  pleasure  to  support  it 
at  this  time. 

Mr.  HALEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
4  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia [Mr.  Johnson]. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairman,  bringing  this  bill  to  the  floor 
of  the  House  ends  a  4-year  experience 
for  me  on  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs  as  a  member  of  the  sub- 
committee and  a  member  of  the  full 
committee.    I  want  at  this  time  to  say 
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how  much  I  enjoyed  serving  on  that  com- 
mittee chalrmanned  by  the  very  fine 
chairman,  the  gentleman  from  Colorado 
[Mr.  ABPHfALLl.  and  by  the  gentleman 


Mr  SAYLOR  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
6  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania I  Mr.  GOODLING  ] 

Mr     GOODLING      Mr     Chairman,    I 


■Jidy  SO 

mans  environment.  I  am  thinkln*  tf 
the  whooping  crane  with  a  populi^tta^J 
approximately  30.  the  mountain  lot? 
bighorn  sheep,  and  one  of  the  most  tau 
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from  Nevada  [Mr.  BAjtiNcl  as  chairman     have  had  the  priviloKe  of  hunting  and     nlflclent  of  all  our  North  American  aS' 
of  the  subcommittee      Also  the  minority     fishing    in    so-called    wildt-nu'.ss    area.s.     mals.  the  grlzzlv  bear.    E>o  wr  uonf  n.  " 


of  the  subcommittee  Also  the  minority 
ranking  member,  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  [Mr.  SaylorI,  who  served 
both  on  the  subcommittee  and  on  the 
full  committee  with  us  was  a  very  fair 
and  responsible  member  In  putting  this 
bill  together. 

Coming  from  an  area  such  as  the  one 
that  I  represent  we  have  much  wilder- 
ness, wild  and  primitive  areas  at  the 
present  time.  Since  the  bill  was  under 
discussion  California  has  added  four  new 
areas,  two  new  wilderness  areas  and  twr> 
new  wild  areas  This  bill  will  establL-^h 
the  start  of  a  wilderness  system  in  the 
United  States.  I  am  very  happy  to  see 
this  done  because  there  has  been  .so  much 
argument  as  to  what  was  in  the  wilder- 
ness bill  that  many  people  had  a  mis- 
conception of  the  bin  Itself. 

With  the  start  of  this  wilderne.'vs  sys- 
tem throughout  the  United  States  I  am 
sure  there  will  be  many  areas  added  in 
the  very  near  future.  I  am  certain  that 
in  our  State  of  California  we  will  see 
many  new  areas  added  to  the  wilderness 
system. 

I  want  to  say  that  the  people  in  the 
State  of  California  very  much  support 
this  bill.  I  want  to  say  that  I  am  in  full 
support  of  the  bill  as  it  comes  from  the 
committee.  The  bill  left  the  committee 
with  a  unanimous  vote,  went  to  the  Rules 
Committee,  and  is  now  before  us  on  the 
floor  for  action.  I  ask  your  favorable 
support  for  the  bill  a.s  it  was  reported 
from  the  committer 

Mr.  SAYLOR     Mr   Chairman.  I  yield 
such   time   as   he    may    require   to   the 
gentleman  from  California  'Mr   Don  H 
Clausd*]. 

Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN  Mr  Chair- 
man, I  rise  in  support  of  this  legislation 
and  associate  myself  with  my  colleagues, 
the  gentlemen  from  California  [Mr 
Johnson  and  Mr  Baldwin  1  in  their 
remarks. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  In  support  of  thLs 
legislation  designed  to  establish  a  Na- 
tional Wilderness   Preservation  System 
Further,  I  want  to  associate  myself  with 
the  remarks  of  my  coUea^'ues,  the  gentle- 
men from  California  [Mr.  Baldwin.  Mr. 
Johnson,  and  Mr  Cohelan  1 ,  as  we  look  to 
the  future,  the  conservation  measures  we 
adopt  today,  in  addition  to  the  recently 
passed  land  and  water  conservation  fund 
bill  should  stand   the  Members  of   this 
88th  Congress  in  good  stead  for  having 
met  our  responsibilities  in  this  important 
field.    Many  well-deserved  tributes  have 
been  directed  toward  the  chairman,  the 
gentleman   from    Colorado    [Mr.   Aspi- 
NALL]  and  the  gentleman  from  Pennsyl- 
vania [Mr.  SaylorI.  the  ranking  Repub- 
lican, as  well  as  all  members  of  the  In- 
terior  and   Insular    Affairs   Committee. 
To  mold  a  consensus  of  opinion  among 
the  committee  members  m  this  highly 
controversial  matter  certainly  is  worthy 
of  recognition  and  the  American  people 
owe  this  fine  committee  a  debt  of  grati- 
tude.   Again,  I  urge  your  support  of  this 
bill. 
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transportation,  longer  vacation  perlod.s. 
larger  paychecks,  and  a  snowballing  in- 
terest in  outd(X)r  recreation  have 
changed  the  picture  considerably 

We  spend  millions  to  build  art  galleries 
where  valuable  works  of  ait  may  be  di.s- 
played  and  pre.served  for  posterity 

CowStly  libraries  house  ouustandlng 
works  of  literature  where  they  can  be 
propt-rly  pr.  t^'ctfil  against  the  ravages 
of  time  /^ 

Our  Llbran.-  of  Congress  hou.ses  prlce- 
le.s.s  irreplaceable  papers,  manuscripts, 
and  documents  of  every  description 
where  they  will  be  available  for  unborn 
generations 

By  modern  methtKLs  we  record  volce.s 
of  our  great  sinL;frs  and  speakers  which 
will  live  through  the  ages 

By  an  act  of  Congress  the  Department 
of  the  Interior  Is  authorized  to  designate 
certain  buildings  as  national  historical 
landmarks 

Can  we.  or  should  we,  do  less  for  our 
irreplacrablp  ht-ritage?  Do  we  not  have 
an  obligation  to  posterity  to  pa.ss  on  to 
it  .some  natu.'-al  f-nvirnnment  as  It  t^.xisted 
when  the  Plltrrims  first  landed  on  Lhe.se 
-shores''  Like  many  other  Mfmb»'rs  wh> 
have  been  interested  In  adequate  legisla- 
tion to  insure  that  coming  generations 
of  Americans  will  have  an  opportunity  to 
see  and  know  how  parts  of  this  countiT 
looked  In  its  earliest  day.  I  am  happy 
to  support  the  obiecMves  of  this  bill. 

Pre.servatlon  of  wilderness  Is  a  record 
of  our  society,  for  it  was  out  of  the  wil- 
derness of  this  continent  and  Its  abun- 
dance of  timber,  soil,  water,  wildlife, 
minerals,  and  other  natural  resources 
that  this  country  and  this  .s<5ciety  found 
the  wherewithal  to  supply  the  free 
chosen  wishes  of  its  people  .^nd  like 
other  treasures  I  have  mentioned,  wll- 
deme.ss  areas  have  both  a  pre.sent  and 
future  use  for  our  .soch'fy  We  need  to 
preserve  areas  where  people  can  study, 
hunt,  fish,  or  merely  observe  and  enjoy 
lasting  examples  of  the  things  the  devel- 
opment of  this  country'  and  Its  .society 
have  largely  destroyed.  Unless  we  pre- 
serve the  remnant  areas  of  wilderness 
which  we  have  in  our  national  forests, 
parks,  and  wildlife  refuges,  the  opjxir- 
tunlty  we  have  today- -the  opportunity 
to  add  undisturbed,  natural  land  areas 
for  future  generations  may  .soon  be  lost 
and  with  It  the  wllderne.s,s  we  cherLsh 

My  State  of  Pennsylvania  does  not 
have  any  areas  propos«'d  for  inclusions 
in  this  wilderness  system.  Pennsylva- 
nlans,  however,  are  outdoor  minded  and 
appreciate  the  many  values  of  wllderne.ss 
areas,  particularly  In  the  pre.servatlon 
and  production  of  wildlife  We  love  and 
appreciate  birds,  mammals,  and  fish 

History   teaches  us  that  ."^ome  sjiecles 
of  wildlife,  such  as  the  bobwhite  quail 
ringneck    pheasant,    deer,    and    several 
other  species   thrive   In  mans  environ- 
ment.     Some   species    cannot    adapt    to 


Just  recently  each  of  you  received  i 
sizable  list  of  birds  and  mammals  from 
the  Secretary  of  Interior  which  face  «. 
tlnctlDn  unless  drastic  action  Is  taken 
Given  protection  of  national  forest,  n*.^ 
tiona!  parks,  and  refuge  areas,  mua 
species  can  probably  be  saved  from  ex- 
tinction The  key  deer  of  Florida  is  m 
example  of  what  can  be  done  If  we  ar? 
sufficiently  interested  and  have  the  wUl 
to  do  it 

Development  and  resources  u.se  are  es- 
.sentlal  to  the  national  welfare  Public 
lands  must  be  administered  for  mail, 
mum  returns  consistent  with  sound  man- 
agement practices  Today  we  are  not 
talking  about  the  millions  of  acrea  of 
public  land  on  which  there  Is  multiple 
re.source  use  We  are  talking  of  the  few 
acres  of  land  on  which  wilderness  pres- 
ervation should  be  the  dominant  use. 

Mr  Chairman,  it  would  be  tragic  after 
all  the  years  of  .sincere  effort  for  HP 
9070  to  get  this  far  and  fail  on  final  pas- 
sage. We  need  to  pass  It  today,  refer  It 
to  a  conference  committee,  and  send  It 
on  Its  way  to  the  White  House  We 
should  and  dare  do  no  less  for  posterity 
Mr  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
California  (Mr.  Miller!. 

Mr  MILLER  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairman  I  am  happy  to  stand  herein 
support  of  this  bill. 

Mr  Chairman,  I  wish  to  congratulate 
the  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs,  the  gentle- 
man from  Colorado  (Mr  Aspinall],  and 
to  also  congratulate  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  (Mr  SaylorI  for  the  work 
that  they  have  done  In  this  field. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  [Mr.  SaylorI  has  long  been 
the  champion  of  wilderness  legislation  In 
the  Hou.se  of  Representatives.  Although 
he  Is  the  author  of  this  bill,  I  Introduced 
one  in  support  of  his  bill. 

Mr.  Chairman,  what  we  are  striving 
to  do  today  is  to  preserve  for  future  gen- 
erations the  land  as  we  inherited  it  from 
tho.se  who  went  before  us. 

Mr  Chairman,  the  burgeoning  popula- 
tion which  has  hit  this  country  makes  It 
essential  that  we  now  .set  aside  certain 
of  the.se  areas  in  their  pristine  form  for 
the  enjoyment  of  those  who  come 
af  U^r  us 

May  I  say  that  civilizations  have  been 
lost  where  they  have  destroyed  or  al- 
lowed the  destruction  of  their  natural 
resources 

There  Is  tradition  In  Spain  that  t)efore 
the  occupation  of  that  country  by  tbe 
Moors  for  some  800  years  you  could  tratel 
from  Madrid  to  Seville  without  getting 
out  from  under  the  shade  of  a  tree. 
Today  most  of  this  Is  wasted  desert. 

We  have  seen  lands  denuded,  land  loat 
becau.se  we  have  not  given  it  the  care 
we  should  have.  We  seek  now  through 
this  bill  to  preserve  inviolate  the  beautl- 


ftii  areas  of  this  country  for  our  enjoy- 
SJent  and  the  enjoyment  of  those  who 
Sme  after  us.    It  is  a  duty  that  we  must 

'*Mr  BAYLOR.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Massa- 
chusetts I  Mr.  CoNTEl. 

Mr  CONTE.  Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  a 
real  pleasure  for  me  to  rise  in  support 
of  this  vitally  needed  legislaUon. 

As  one  of  those  who  has  consistently 
supported  conservation  legislation  in  the 
oast  and  one  who  has  Introduced  a 
ft^derness  bill  <H.R.  10630)  during  this 
session,  I  feel  that  this  Congress  has  a 
unique  opportunity  to  make  another  out- 
sunding   contribution   to   the   national 

welfare. 

The  phrase  "for  the  permanent  good  of 
the  whole  people"  contained  In  the  precis 
of  the  bill  Is.  I  am  certain,  most  applica- 
ble. According  to  the  mail  I  have  re- 
ceived from  countless  residents  through- 
out western  Massachusetts,  there  is  com- 
plete agi*eement  that  the  legislation  Is 
designed  for  the  permanent  good  of  the 
whole  people. 

Every  segment  of  the  population  will 
reap  untold  benefits  with  the  enactment 
of  the  bill.  Both  urban  and  rural  resi- 
dents can  find  that  the  areas  designated 
as  "wilderness  ■  will  be  for  their  personal 
enjoyment  and  use.  In  setting  aside  fed- 
erally owned  areas  and  designating  these 
area.s  as  wilderness,  the  Congress  Is  es- 
tablishing' an  important  national  policy. 
This  policy  will  make  certain  that  natural 
resources  of  the  country  will  be  pre- 
served. This  Is  a  major  responsibility. 
It  is  an  overdue  responsibility. 

Mr  Chairman,  it  is  a  unique  period 
in  the  history  of  our  country  when  we 
can  have  the  opportunity  of  establishing 
not  only  guiding  principles  for  the  pres- 
ervation of  primitive  units  of  America, 
but  to  designate  such  areas  as  an  Amer- 
ican heritage. 

The  opportunity  is  on  a  par  ^ith  the 
acts  which  set  up  our  national  forests 
and  established  our  national  park  sys- 
tem In  another  sense,  the  Wilderness 
Act  would  be  complementary  to  these. 

The  wilderness  bill,  a  bipartisan 
measure,  has  been  before  Congress  for 
almost  9  years.  Although  this  bill  hsis 
now  reached  the  floor  of  the  House  for 
the  first  time,  it  has  been  debated  In 
committee,  heard  In  the  field,  discussed 
by  Cabinet  officers,  recommended  by  the 
administration,  and  modified  through 
compromi.se,  until  It  Is  one  of  the  most 
refined  bills  ever  to  oome  before  this 
body 

The  wilderness  bill  is  a  carefully 
thought  out.  long  range,  important  meas- 
ure which  will  provide  balance  for  our 
human  culture  and  stability  for  our  so- 
ciety. For  without  wilderness,  the  source 
of  our  strength,  we  cannot  balance  our 
lives  against  the  Imbalances  we  ines- 
capably create  with  the  civilization 
which  we  find  necessary. 

What  wiU  the  wilderness  biU  do?  It 
will  establish  the  preservation  of  wilder- 
ness as  a  national  policy  through  con- 
gressional sanction.  It  relates  only  to 
federally  owned  land,  now  within  na- 
tional forests,  national  parks,  and  certain 


national  wildlife  refuges  and  ranges.  It 
establishes  no  new  authority  or  agency — 
it  simply  provides  that  the  wilderness 
character  of  imits  within  these  areas 
shall  be  maintained  for  the  public  good. 
It  establishes  a  procedure  for  maintain- 
ing these  units.  No  extra  costs  are  in- 
volved, no  other  land  use  is  interferred 
with,  and  other  programs  are  not  sacri- 
ficed. It  does  not  pose  any  economic 
threats. 

HJl.  9070  is,  and  remains,  a  most  im- 
portant bill.  It  was  a  product  of  patient 
compromise  and  good  will.  It  came  out 
of  committee  with  certain  amendments. 
and  some  of  these,  I  am  sure,  can  be 
modified  or  eliminated  to  restore  the 
original  strength  of  the  bill. 

The  amendment  which  eliminates  the 
San  Gorgonio  wild  area  in  California  as 
a  part  of  the  wilderness  system  should  be 
rejected.  The  San  Gorgonio  area  was  es- 
tablished In  1931  and  classified  as  a  wild 
area  in  1956.  To  eliminate  this  already 
dedicated  area  because  of  pressure  for  a 
ski  development  would  be  unfair  special 
interest  legislation— like  handing  over  a 
national  park  for  a  country  golf  club. 
Skiing  is  enjoyed  in  the  San  Gorgonio 
wild  area  now — that  is,  cross-country 
skiing,  without  commercial  trappings. 
Ski  lifts,  access  roads,  concessions,  and 
all  which  follows  such  developments, 
would  destroy  the  San  Gorgonio  wilder- 
ness. It  would  be  a  dangerous  precedent 
to  allow  the  desecration  or  elimination  of 
this  area.  I  urge  that  language  to  au- 
thorize this  be  stricken  from  the  bill. 

Mr.  KYL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  CONTE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa. 

Mr.  KYL.  Can  the  gentleman  tell  me 
how  many  acres  of  wilderness  in  Cali- 
fornia are  included  in  this  bill  as  re- 
ported? 

Mr.  CONTE.  I  do  not  have  the  figures. 
I  imagine  it  is  quite  great. 

Mr.  KYL.  It  is  extremely  large,  as  a 
matter  of  fact.  1.820.000  acres. 

Mr.  CONTE.  I  realize  this  is  a  very 
small  segment  of  that  area. 

I  urge  also  that  all  language  in  the 
original  H.R.  9070  which  would  protect 
wilderness  units  of  the  national  parks 
and  of  the  national  wildlife  refuges  and 
ranges,  be  restored. 

I  am  pleased  to  note  the  language  in 
the  measure  which  provides  that  each 
primitive  area  shall  continue  to  be  ad- 
ministered by  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture as  on  the  date  of  the  act  until  Con- 
gress has  acted  on  a  recommendation 
of  the  President  regarding  the  area. 

I  strongly  urge  the  elimination  of 
langiiage  in  section  3(b)(1)  of  the 
amended  bill,  on  page  20,  lines  3  to  17, 
inclusive,  which  would  permit  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  to  declassify  a  primi- 
tive area.  This  provision  Is  In  direct 
contradiction  to  the  principle  which  the 
wilderness  bill  asserts — that  the  Inclu- 
sion, addition,  or  elimination  of  a  primi- 
tive area  must  have  the  sanction  of  Con- 
gress. 

I  urge  the  restoration  of  language 
which  is  in  the  original  HJl.  9070  with 
respect  to  mining.     The  original   lan- 


guage would  permit  prospecting  within 
wilderness  areas  for  the  purpose  of 
gathering  Information  about  mineral  or 
other  resources  on  a  planned  basis  by 
the  Geological  Survey  and  the  Bureau 
of  Mines.  It  is  my  belief  that  the  com- 
mittee amendment  which  would  allow 
mining  to  continue  for  25  years  would 
be  inimical  to  the  wilderness.  Mining 
activity,  with  its  attendant  develop- 
ments, is  incompatible  with  wilderness. 
The  report  of  the  Outdoor  Recreation 
Resources  Commission  shows  that  min- 
ing within  wilderness  areas  has  not  been 
of  major  economic  importance.  We 
would  do  best  to  eliminate  this  provision, 
and  enact  this  most  essential  legislation 
with  strengthened  provisions. 

I  also  take  this  opportunity  to  com- 
mend the  chairman  of  the  committee  for 
the  tremendous  work  that  he  and  his 
committee  have  done  on  this  subject  and 
the  work  that  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania [Mr.  Saylor]  has  done  in  be- 
half of  this  bill  during  the  many  years 
it  has  been  before  their  committee. 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  1  minute  to  the  gentleman  from 
Idaho  [Mr.  White]. 

Mr.  WHITE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  also 
want  to  complicate — compliment  my 
colleagues  on  the  committee  and  my 
chairman  in  particular  and  the  mem- 
bers of  the  subcommittee.  I  think  per- 
haps my  first  word  might  be  taken  cor- 
rectly in  that  I  think  that  is  what  some 
people  are  trying  to  do  here  today.  We 
have  heard  several  people  talk  about  the 
possibility  of  amending  this  bill  back  to 
some  original  form  or  intent.  I  might 
assure  my  colleagues  that  this  bill  would 
not  be  before  you  today  If  the  amend- 
ments that  are  proposed  here  would  have 
been  forced  in  committee. 

My  compliments  should  go  beyond  just 
the  Members  of  this  body,  they  should  go 
to  the  people  that  appeared  before  the 
subcommittee  In  its  field  hearings,  where 
an  area  of  compromise  was  reached  with 
the  users,  with  the  wilderness  advocates, 
with  the  people  that  are  directly  con- 
nected in  the  wilderness  plans  today, 
whether  it  be  for  recreation  and  con- 
servation or  for  the  limited  use  of  the 
wilderness  for  mining,  grazing,  and 
other  uses. 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  desire  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Maryland  [Mr.  MathiasI. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  have 
looked  forward  to  speaking  in  support 
of  the  wilderness  bill  and  I  urge  its  pas- 
sage today.  It  is  essential  if  future  gen- 
erations are  to  know  the  good  life 
America  affords  today. 

This  wilderness  bill  provides  that  only 
the  Congress  can  add  to  or  make  major 
modifications  to  the  national  wilderness 
system  when  It  has  been  established  with 
the  effective  date  of  this  act. 

It  also  provides  that  within  a  10-year 
period  t^e  existing  primitive  areas  may 
be  added  to  the  wilderness  system  on 
recommendation  of  the  Executive,  pro- 
vided that  the  Congress  passes  an  act 
In  support  of  each  such  recommendation. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  bill  provides, 
as  an  exception  to  the  authority  of  the 
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legislative  branch,  that  the  executive 
branch  may  declassify  an  existing  primi- 
tive area. 

I  see  no  logic  In  an  act  which  gives  the 
legislative  branch  half  a  loaf 

Let  us  remove  this  exception,  and  leave 
the  primitive  areas  In  protected  status 
until  Confess  has  a  chance  to  pas^  upon 
the  merits  of  each  recommendatKni. 
which  must  be  made  within  thf  tune 
schedule  provided 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  3  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Montana  [Mr.  OlsenJ. 

Mr.  OLSEN  of  Montana.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  rise  in  support  of  the  bill,  H.R 
9070,  and  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  give  it 
their  approval.  I  have  always  supported 
wilderness  legislation  and  have  intro- 
duced biUs  of  my  own  on  this  subject.  I 
am  happy  that  today  we  will  finally  maJce 
this  principle  a  part  of  the  multiple-use 
principle  which  we  have  followed  in  the 
use  of  the  people's  lands.  Conservation 
Is  always  wise  use — multiple  use.  It  en- 
compasses corvsumptive  u.st'  but  it  most 
certainly  encompasses  nonconsumptive 
use  as  well.  The  passage  of  this  legisla- 
tion will  give  complete  legal  status  to  the 
principle  of  wilderness  and  nonconsump- 
tive use  of  the  people's  public  lands 

The  bill  will  protect  from  destruction 
millions  of  acres  of  scenic  wonderland. 
For  my  wife,  my  children,  and  myself,  we 
know  these  areas  as  vast  forests,  pre- 
cipitous peaks,  great  and  really  spacious 
blue  skies,  and  shinini<  mountam.s 
That  is  from  personal  enjoyment.  But 
we  know,  too,  there  are  other  people  who 
are  equally  glad  about  wilderness  areas 
just  because  they  know  that  they  exist 
and  dream  that  maybe  .someday  they 
will  visit  them.  These  areas  that  I  speak 
of  I  know  to  have  the  best  use  that  they 
could  possibly  have  Just  as  forest  areas 
that  are  being  harvested  for  lumber  or 
other  lands  are  being  used  for  mining' 
and  have  a  restricted  use.  so  should  those 
areas  that  are  particularly  adapted  to 
wilderness  use  or  nonconsumptive  u.se  be 
restricted  and  set  aside  for  such  exclu- 
sive use. 

I  want  to  say  I  would  hope  that  when 
the  leadership  on  the  part  of  the  House 
goes  to  conference  with  the  other  body 
that  attention  will  be  Kiven  to  the  fact 
that  some  of  the  wilderness  areas  that 
have  been  recently  created  will  not  be 
Included  In  this  bill  because  of  a  60-day 
limitation.  I  would  hope  particularly 
the  Cabinet  Wild  Area  in  Montana  will 
be  given  wilderness  status  under  this 
bill. 

Finally.  I  wish  to  compliment  the 
leadership  most  highly  for  reconciling 
all  of  the  conflicting  forces  that  have 
been  combating  here  on  this  legislation. 
The  gentleman  from  Colorado.  Chair- 
man AspiNALL,  has  done  an  admirable  ac- 
complishment reconciling  the  respective 
interests  of  lumberin.u:,  urazlns.  and  min- 
ing. Of  course  my  interest  m  support 
of  wilderness  is  not  completely  satisfied, 
but  this  compromise  is  a  truly  great  ac- 
complishment. 

I  strongly  recommend  passage  of  H.R. 
9070. 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  t,'entleman 
from  Indiana  [Mr.  Hau,eck]   may  ex- 


tend  his  remarks   at   thus   point   m   the 
RtroRD 

The  CHAIRMAN  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  ' 

There  was  no  objection. 
Mr  HALLECK  Mr  Chairman,  It  is 
with  an  appreciation  eif  this  historic  oc- 
casion that  I  rise  in  support  of  H.R. 
9070.  the  wilderness  bill  Passage  of  this 
bill  and  enactment  of  legislation  for  the 
preservation  of  federally  owned  wilder- 
ness areas  will  establish  that  it  is  the 
policy  of  the  United  States  that  the 
preservation  and  protection  of  some 
lands  in  their  natural  condition  Is  de- 
sirable and  necessary 

I  iecofc;nize  that  the  I>^partment  of 
Accnculture  and  the  Forest  Service  In 
particular  have  been  doing  a  good  Job 
in  preserving  wilderness  areas  of  the 
national  forests  They  are  to  be  com- 
mended for  their  actions  and  their  dlll- 
k'ence 

We  have,  however.  Mr  Chairman,  a 
responsibilitv  in  the  Coni;re.ss  to  enact 
legislation  that  establishes  guidelines  for 
rnanai^'ement  of  federally  owned  lands  in 
order  to  assure  that  future  generations 
will  have  the  opportunity  of  enjoying 
the  benefits  of  an  enduring  resource  of 
wilderness  t\jture  administrators  could 
rescind  or  modify  actions  taken  by  other 
administrators  m  establi.shing  wilder- 
ness areas  In  addition,  aside  from  na- 
tional forests,  there  i.s  no  firm  admin- 
istrative policy  for  the  preservation  of 
wilderness  areas  despite  the  fact  that 
many  areas  of  national  parks,  national 
monuments,  wildlife  refUr-'es  and  game 
rantres  should  be  Immediately  and  per- 
manently protected 

It  Is  for  these  reasons  that  I  welcome 
the  assertion  of  coimre.s.sional  authority 
and  responsibility  and  the  establishment 
of  a  National  Wildernes.s  Preservation 
Svstem  As  I  understand  H  R  HOTO.  as 
amended,  the  wilderne.ss  system  will  be 
Initiated  with  approximately  9  million 
acres  of  land  which  is  a  good  start  even 
if.  in  relation  to  the  total  that  should  be 
protected,  a  modest  one. 

Under  the  further  provisions  of  H  R 
9070  during  the  next  10  years  there  will 
be  reviews  of  primitive  areas  In  national 
forests  and  also  units  of  the  national 
park  system  and  national  wildlife  sys- 
tem to  determine  their  suitability  for 
preservation  as  wilderness  and  their  in- 
clusion in  the  wilderness  sy.->tem  I 
know  that  I  cxpre.ss  the  hope  of  the  ma- 
jority of  the  Members  when  I  urge  the 
Secretaries  of  the  Interior  and  Agricul- 
ture to  diligently  assume  the  task  of  re- 
viewing these  other  areas  and  rejx)rting 
to  Congress  through  the  President  as 
soon  as  possible  so  that  we  may  by  the 
further  action  of  this  body  tyrant  perma- 
nent protection  to  those  wilderne.s.s  areas 
that  should  be  protected 

Mr  .'\SPINALL  Mr  Chairman.  I  yield 
1  minute  to  the  k;entleman  from  Hawaii 
Mr  GiLLl. 
Mr  GIIX  Mr  Chairman,  many  of 
us  an-  cominu  to  reali/e  that  mans  right 
to  make  his  way  on  this  earth  tloes  not 
include  a  ri^'ht  to  spoil  the  land  for  future 
generations.  This  realization  is  begin- 
nini,'  U)  appear  in  etTort,s  to  clean  and 
prevent  the  pollution  of  our  rivers  and 


our  air  We  see  it  in  attempts  to  rep»ir 
the  ravaces  of  strip  mining,  to  replant 
where  the  forests  have  been  strli»M 
from  the  mountains.  We  learned  too» 
sorrow  earlier  in  this  century  that  to  tew 
open  the  prairies,  without  careful  plow- 
ing  and  planting  of  cover  crops,  can  co«t 
us  the  richness  of  our  land.  We  are 
learning  today  that  the  right  to  subdivide 
a  mans  land  and  build  thousands  of 
acres  of  houses  and  streets  should  be 
coupled  with  a  duty  to  plan  properly,  to 
plant,  to  leave  open  spaces  where  the 
people  may  breathe 

All  of  these  realizations  are  becoming 
more  inUnise  with  the  incredible  growth 
of  our  population  No  longer  can  we 
hope  that  people  and  open  areas  will 
find  .some  balance.  The  pre.ssures  are  too 
great  for  commercial  development,  for 
the  exploitation  of  resources,  for  the  u« 
of  a  river  as  a  .sewerline  if  you  will,  un- 
less there  is  general  agreement  by  all  to 
desist  and  to  protect  our  natural  assets 
This  IS  true  of  the  so-called  wilder- 
ness of  the  relatively  untouched  areas 
treated  by  this  legislation.  Unless  we 
can  agree  now  as  to  how  they  should  be 
treated  and  prot*'Cted  they  face  inevita- 
ble destruction  This  bill  makes  a  start. 
Much  of  the  area  concerned  has  already 
been  used  in  the  st  use  that  it  has  been 
pro.spected  or  in  some  cases  cut  over, 
much  of  It  is  left  in  present  use  such  as 
.Tii/ing  or  in  existing  mining;  it  is  hoped 
th.at  these  uses  which  are  incompatible 
With  wilderness  status  will  be  gradually 
phased  out. 

If  one  of  the  basic  principles  of  this 
legislation  Is  to  protect  the  wilderness 
which  is  now  in  existence  and  to  phase 
out  incompatible  uses,  I  find  difficulty 
With  two  parts  of  the  bill.  One  is  the 
specllic  allow  ance  of  a  nonexistmg  and 
incompatible  u.se  m  San  Ckirgonio,  and 
the  second  is  the  allowance  of  declassi- 
fication of  any  primitive  area  by  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture.  If  we  are  try- 
ing to  set  boundaries  of  the  wilderness 
by  legislative  action  based  on  existing 
status  and  u.ses  why  should  we  make 
these  two  exceptions^  I  would  support 
amendments  to  remove  them. 

With  these  exceptions  I  submit  that 
our  committee  has  arrived  at  a  workable 
compromise  in  the  long  struggle  for  a 
wilderness  system.  The  basic  decisions 
are  left  with  Congress.  Improvements 
can  be  made  over  the  years.  We  will 
have  made  a  good  start  toward  the 
preservation  of  our  natural  heritage. 

Mr  ASPINALL  Mr.  Chairman.  I  have 
no  further  requests  for  time. 

Mr.  SAYLOR  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
such  lime  as  he  may  consume  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Washington    I  Mr,   Horan], 

Mr  HORAN  Mr  Chairman,  It  Is  a 
rather  fine  day  when  dltHcult  legislation 
like  this  finds  435  Members  of  the  House 
of  Representiitives  In  agreement  There 
has  been  a  lot  of  misunderstanding  about 
wilderness  areas  In  particular  The 
committee  is  to  be  commended  for  hav- 
ing found  middle  ground,  and  I  believe 
firm  ground,  on  which  to  build  such  leg- 
islation. 

If  I  may  have  the  attention  of  the 
chairman  of  the  committee,  I  have  made 
these  remarks  becau.se  I  wonder  If  It  li 
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the  mtenUon  of  the  members  of  the  com- 
mittee having  jurisdiction  in  the  name  of 
the  House  to  hold  firm  in  conference 
when  this  matter  goes  to  conference. 

Mr  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  my 
friend  from  Washington  will  yield,  it  has 
always  been  my  thought  that  the  confer- 
ees from  the  House  would  hold  as  firmly 
as  passible  on  matters  under  their  juris- 
diction In  the  conference. 

My  friend  realizes,  however.  It  will  be 
a  confers "<'^'  Sometimes  there  is  a  ques- 
tion of  playing  back  and  forth  a  little 
bit.  I  hope  my  friend  has  confidence 
enough  in  the  chairman  of  the  commit- 
tee having  jurisdiction  over  this  bill  to 
know  that  he  will  stand  as  firm  as  he 
possibly  can. 

Mr.  HORAN.  I  wish  to  say  here  and 
now  that  I  have  every  confidence  in  the 
►rentleman  from  Colorado.  There  have 
been  actions  by  the  other  body,  though, 
with  which  I  did  not  agree,  and  which  I 
would  not  like  to  see  come  out  of  confer- 
ence and  be  enacted  into  law.  It  was  In 
that  regard  I  was  wondering  about  the 
Intention  of  the  gentleman  from  Colo- 
rado when  the  bill  goes  to  conference. 

Mr  ASPINALL.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield  further,  I  shall  stand  just  as  firm 
as  it  is  humanly  possible  for  a  Member 
of  this  b(Xly  W  stand  on  the  House  posi- 
tion on  tins  legislation  and  on  any  other 
lecislalion. 

I  believe  my  colleague  from  Washing- 
ton knows  that  there  have  been  times 
when  there  have  not  been  conference  re- 
ports because  of  the  position  the  gentle- 
man from  Colorado  now  speaking  took 
in  order  to  uphold  the  position  of  the 
House 

Mr.  HORAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  that  en- 
tirely .satisfies  me.  I  have  memories  of 
how,  during  the  past  2  or  3  years,  the 
i^entleman  from  Colorado  has  been  castl- 
trated  in  the  press  for  his  position  and 
his  firmness  in  this  matter.  I  know  of 
his  great  convictions.    For  my  own  part, 

1  feel  them  also. 

I  do  want  the  gentleman  from  Colo- 
rado to  know  that  I  feel  satisfied  after 
this  colloquy. 

Mr.  SAYLOR.    Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 

2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Iowa 
Mr  Gross]. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 
the  .gentleman  for  yielding. 

I  should  like  to  ask  the  gentleman  from 
Colorado  a  question.  Do  I  correctly  un- 
derstand that  no  land  can  be  acquired  In 
any  amount  except  upon  the  authoriza- 
tion and  approval  of  the  Congress? 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  With  the  exception 
that  there  may  be  donations  or  contri- 
butions, the  gentleman  is  right  in  his 
undcrstandinti.  So  far  as  taking  land, 
in  holdings  or  otherwise,  the  gentleman 
is  correct. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Without  regard  to  the 
size  of  the  tract? 

Mr  ASPINALL.  The  gentleman  Is 
correct. 

Mr  GROSS.  On  page  17  of  the  bill, 
near  the  bottom  of  the  page,  the  lan- 
Ruage  Is  as  follows:  "has  outstanding 
opportunities  for  solitude  or  a  primitive 
and  unconflned  type  of  recreation." 

I  wonder  what  "a  primitive  and  un- 
conflned type  of  recreation"  might  be. 


I  trust  this  has  nothing  to  do  with  topless 
bathing  suits. 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
my  colleague  from  Iowa  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  GROSS.    Of  course. 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  I  knew  in  some  way 
or  other  my  genial  colleague  would  get 
some  hiunor  into  this  debate,  and  I  am 
glad  to  add  that  I  do  not  think  this  has 
anything  to  do  with  topless  bathing  suits, 
or  anything  like  that  at  all,  nor  nudist 
camps,  but  It  just  simply  means  that 
there  will  not  be  any  manmade  struc- 
tures about  in  order  to  embarrass  and 
handicap  the  enjoyers  of  this  particular 
area. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  his  lucid  explanation. 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
jdeld  such  time  as  he  may  desire  to  the 
gentleman  from  Massachusetts  [Mr. 
Boland]. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 
the  gentleman. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  support  this  proposal. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  wilderness  preser- 
vation legislation  we  are  debating  here 
today  is  the  end  product  of  unceasing 
and  concentrated  effort  which  began  in 
the  84th  Congress. 

In  the  space  of  time  involved,  70  bills 
have  been  introduced  in  the  Chambers  of 
Congress.  Numerous  hearings  have  been 
held  and  from  these  hearings  further  re- 
finements have  been  adopted.  Finally, 
after  a  decade  of  debate,  we  have  evolved 
in  H.R.  9070  one  of  the  most  significant 
and  farsighted  pieces  of  resource  con- 
servation legislation  developed  in  our 
time. 

Thousands  of  Americans  have  long 
urged  the  Congress  to  work  its  will  to 
establish  a  national  policy  and  program 
to  preserve  for  posterity  a  part  of  our 
imspoiled  wilderness.  The  American 
people  feel  that  the  time  has  been  too 
long  delayed  and  that  Congress  should 
take  positive  action  to  assure  the  perma- 
nent reservation  of  suitable  wilderness 
areas  now. 

By  the  enactment  of  the  bill,  we  would 
bring  about  the  establishment  of  a  Na- 
tional Wilderness  Preservation  System  of 
approximately  9.2  million  acres  of  suit- 
able wilderness  lands — wilderness  areas 
that  currently  are  being  administered  as 
wilderness  in  our  national  forests.  This 
bill  would  provide  legislative  authority 
for  permanently  maintaining  these 
wilderness  areas  as  wilderness  for  the 
benefit  and  enjosmient  of  all  the  Ameri- 
can people. 

In  emphasizing,  above  all,  the  impor- 
tance of  preserving  the  wilderness  areas 
In  perpetuity  on  the  public  lands  of  this 
country,  I  do  not  wish  to  detract  from 
the  use  of  wilderness  those  recreational 
pleasures  that  go  with  it — of  hunting, 
fishing,  hiking,  swimming,  mountain 
climbing,  camping,  nature  photography, 
and  the  general  enjoyment  of  natural 
scenery  and  wildlife  habitat. 

In  1964,  with  our  fast  growing  popula- 
tion in  excess  of  192  million,  we,  espe- 
cially in  the  northeastern  areas  of  the 
United  States,  are  deeply  aware  of  the 
disappearance  of  wilderness  and  other 
open  space  recreation  resources.  We  are 
deeply  aware  of  the  rapidity,  with  which 
our  land  resources  are  being  committed 


and  developed  to  commercial  uses.  Op- 
portunities to  set  aside  and  develop  our 
lands  for  outdoor  recreation  uses  are  in 
many  instances  in  danger  of  being  lost 
forever.  We  must  move  with  rapidity 
while  there  is  yet  time.  Wilderness  pres- 
ervation is  an  essential  part  of  an  action 
program  designed  to  secure  permanent 
outlets  for  our  outdoor  recreation  re- 
source needs.         ^ 

Wilderness  recreation  has  values  not 
present  in  any  other  type  of  recreation. 
Doctors  have  testified  as  to  the  therapeu- 
tic value  of  an  experience  in  a  natural 
area.  Many  witnesses  in  their  pleas  for 
passage  of  the  wilderness  bill  have  con- 
firmed that  both  the  intangible  spiritual 
and  therapeutic  values  and  other  bene- 
fits claimed  for  wilderness  recreation  are 
realities  which  greatly  enrich  the  lives 
of  those  who  experience  them. 

We  should  recognize  that  true  wilder- 
ness is  not  a  renewable  resource.  If 
these  areas  are  not  set  aside  and  given 
permanent  status  and  protection  as 
wilderness  by  Congress,  the  Influences 
of  man  are  going  to  rapidly  erode  and 
consume  all  that  we  have. 

Time  is  of  the  essence,  for  by  the  year 
2000  there  will  be  more  than  300  million 
people  in  the  United  States  competing 
for  a  share  of  our  country's  outdoor  rec- 
reation facilities.  We  must  act  now  to 
preserve  these  unique  areas  of  ^remaining 
wilderness  for  the  benefit  of  succeeding 
generations  of  Americans. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  received  hun- 
dreds of  letters  from  constituents  In 
favor  of  the  National  Wilderness  Preser- 
vation System  legislation,  and  I  have 
EMDinted  out  to  members  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  the 
urgency  in  getting  legislation  through 
Congress  in  this  session.  The  commit- 
tee members  have  been  most  coopera- 
tive, and  I  want  to  commend  Chairman 
AspiNALL  and  the  members  of  his  com- 
mittee for  producing  this  bill  we  have 
before  us  today.  I  hope  that  the  legisla- 
tion passes  by  an  overwhelming  margin. 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  desire  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Permsylvanla  [Mr.  Clark]  . 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  In 
support  of  this  legislation. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  very  pleased  that 
Mr.  AspiNALL's  committee  has  brought 
this  much-needed  legislation  before  the 
House  for  further  consideration. 

The  wilderness  bill  has  long  been  de- 
scribed as  the  outstanding  conservation 
legislation  before  Congress. 

I  support  this  bill  in  Its  objectives  to 
establish  a  strong  National  Wilderness 
Preservation  System. 

I  believe  the  amendment  to  withdraw 
the  already-established  San  Grorgonio 
Wild  Area  for  a  commercial  ski  resort  is 
inconsistent  with  the  purpose  of  this 
basic  legislation  to  preserve  wilderness 
and  should  be  eliminated  from  the  bill. 
The  people  are  pefmitted  now  to  ski  in 
the  San  Gorgonio  Wild  Area,  and  many 
thousands  have  been  doing  so. 

It  has  rightfully,  I  think,  been  decided 
that  Congress  after  proper  study  should 
determine  which  areas  go  into  the  Na- 
tional Wilderness  System.  Again,  to  be 
consistent.  Congress  should  likewise  de- 
termine which  primitive   area  if  any. 
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are  to  be  claaifled,  and  thus  removed 
from  consideration  for  the  Wilderness 
System. 

Therefore,  the  provision  that  author- 
izes the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  de- 
classify a  primitive  area  should  be  strick- 
en from  the  bill  Congress  should  not 
relinquish  its  prerogative  in  this  respect. 

Another  bad  feature  in  the  wilderness 
bill  before  us  today  is  the  mining  provi- 
sion. You  cannot  have  mining  in  wilder- 
ness and  still  preserve  wilderness.  The 
purpose  of  this  legislation  is  to  leave  des- 
ignated lands  for  preservation  and  pro- 
tection in  their  natural,  unspoiled  condi- 
tion and  thus  secure  for  the  American 
people  of  present  and  future  generations 
the  benefits  of  an  enduring  resource  of 
wilderness.  This  section  providing  for 
a  25-year  period  is  much  too  long  a 
period. 

Mr.  LIBONATI.  Mr  Chairman,  it  is 
with  a  deep  feeling  of  satisfaction  that 
I  join  with  the  distinguished  chairman, 
the  gentleman  from  Colorado  [Mr.  Aspi- 
nallJ  and  his  discerning  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  in  support  of 
H.R.  9070.  which  has  for  its  purpose  a 
far-reaching  proposal  to  assume  juris- 
diction by  our  Goverrunent  over  some 
9  million  acres  of  the  Nation's  unspoiled 
wilderness  areas  In  order  to  preserve 
their  natural  state  and  prevent  en- 
croachment. 

The  Federal  Government  now  owns 
some  61  millions  of  acres  of  undeveloped 
wilderness  areas.  The  bill  reserves  to 
the  Congress  any  future  addition  to  pre- 
serve other  areas  for  this  specific  pur- 
pose. Under  the  Senate  version  of  this 
act  the  Secretary  of  Interior  is  em- 
powered to  extend  this  coverage  to  other 
lands  held  by  the  Government  for  their 
preservation  as  wilderness  areas  The 
House  bill  seeks  to  prevent  the  Secretary 
of  Interior  from  exercising  this  power 
by  reserving  to  the  Congress  the  power  to 
extend  expansion  control  over  wild  areas 

The  purpose  of  the  act  seeks  to  pre- 
vent exploitation  of  these  lands  by  hu- 
mans in  our  increasing  population  and 
the  detrimental  effects  on  these  lands  of 
our  mechanical  expansion  This  act 
guarantees  to  this  generation  and  future 
generations  of  Americans  the  endur- 
ing resources  of  the  wilderness  as  well  as 
a  great  contribution  to  the  enjoyment 
and  its  unimpaired  future  use  for  recrea- 
tional pvirposes  only  experienced  in  such 
areas.  The  use  must  be  protected  by  cer- 
tain standards  of  control  or  rules  that 
will  protect  and  not  defeat  the  public 
purposes  of  recreational,  scenic,  scien- 
tific, educational,  conservation,  and  his- 
torical uses. 

A  Ttiinitntim  requirement  of  roads  shall 
be  built — but  autos,  motorboats.  motor- 
ized equipment,  landing  aircraft,  and 
other  form  of  mechanized  transport. 
structures,  or  installations  are  barred 
from  such  areas  The  exception  being 
that  where  these  uses  are  presently  es- 
tablished, such  may  remain,  under  spe- 
cific restrictions  of  the  Secretary  of  Ag- 
riculture. Also  as  to  safety  control  or 
health — fires,  insects,  and  diseases — sub- 
ject to  such  conditions  as  the  Secretary 
of  Agrlctilture  deems  desirable. 

Prospecting  or  the  gathering  of  infor- 
mation  about   minerals   and   other   re- 


sources IS  permitted  if  the  preservation 
principle  is  respected 

F\irther  consultations  between  the 
Secretary  of  the  Department  of  the  In- 
terior and  the  Secretary  of  the  Dt-part- 
ment  of  Agriculture  for  the  surveying 
on  a  planned  basis  in  such  areas  again 
consistent  with  the  p<jlicy  of  preserva- 
tion through  the  Geological  Survey  and 
the  Bureau  of  Mines  to  determine  min- 
eral values.  The  results  of  such  surveys 
shall  be  available  to  the  public,  the  Pres- 
ident, and  the  Congres-s.  All  laws  on 
mining  and  mineral  lea.^-ing  shall  be  ap- 
plicable to  this  act  and  with  the  further 
stipulation  that  the  Societary  of  Agri- 
culture and  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
have  the  power  to  make  such  rea.sonable 
regulations  as  deemed  necessary  to  the 
pre.servation  of  the  area  The.se  Indi- 
viduals now  enjoying  certain  rights, 
leases,  and  so  forth,  are  protected  under 
certain  prescriptions  In  this  act.  The 
rights  of  the  .st-veial  Stales  or  State  in 
wildlife  or  wilderness  areas  are  al.so 
pre.served — their  re.>>{)onsibilities  and 
jurusdiction  remain  intact  under  this 
act  State  and  private  lands  surrounded 
by  wilderne.s.s  areas  are  permitted  rea- 
sonable Ingres^)  and  egre.ss  to  and  from 
their  lands  Also  exchange  of  lands  may 
be  permitted — such  as  similar  lands 
withm  the  State  .)wned  by  the  Federal 
Government  for  land  of  like  value  held 
within  the  wildeme.ss  area 

Secretary  of  .Agriculture  may  accept 
gifts  or  bequests  of  land  within  the  wil- 
derne.ss  areas  The  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  al.so  may  accept  gifts  or  con- 
tributions friiin  private  persons  to  be 
u.sed  in  furtherance  of  this  art  Advance 
notice  must  be  given  to  the  President 
and  the  Congress  within  60  days  of  the 
offer.  A  joint  annual  report  must  be 
submitted  to  the  Congre.s.s  th..'-ough  the 
President  of  the  United  States 

A  consideration  of  other  areas  for  in- 
clusion as  wilderne.s,s  areas  or  abandon- 
ment of  such  lands  now  under  act  fitting 
other  purposes  shall  be  d»"termined  by 
both  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  and 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  and  their 
recommendation  submitted  to  the  Pres- 
ident for  a  report  to  the  Congres-s  This 
program  can  be  instigated  within  10 
years  of  the  act  s  enactment 

Chairman  Aspinali.  and  his  con.scien- 
tlous  committee  have  spent  years  ot 
study  and  re.search  m  this  field — cer- 
tainly such  meritorious  work  cannot  go 
unnoticed.  The  Congre.ss  and  the  .Amer- 
ican p^'ople  are  Indebted  to  this  intelli- 
gent committee  and  its  splendid  leader. 
Chairman  .Aspinall.  for  this  forward- 
looking  legislation  U>  prot+x-t  our  wildlife 
and  wilderne.ss  areas  Generations  of 
Americans  in  the  future  through  this 
receded  legislation  will  have  preserved 
for  them  the  lands  of  the  wilderne.ss  to 
enjoy  its  great  contribution  In  the  rec- 
reational, educational,  and  scientific  en- 
joyment of  areas  .so  protected.  This  act 
is  far  reaching  in  its  effect  upon  the 
Nations  citizens  and  its  blessings  will 
be  enjoyed  by  the  whole  population  now 
and  In  the  future  by  generations  of 
Americans 

Mr  LINDSAY  Mr  Chairman.  I  rise 
In  strong  support  of  H  R.  9070.  the  wil- 
derness   bili   Introduced    by   my    distin- 


guished colleague  from  Pennsyivmj^ 
;Mr.  SaylorI.  I  have  long  advocated  the 
passage  of  such  a  measure.  This  bill  >c. 
compllshes  the  broad  objectives  of  legii^ 
lation  which  I  introduced  early  in  the 
«8th  Congress— HR.  7877— and  thla  U 
.substantially  the  same  legislation  which 
I  recently  supported  in  testimony  before 
the  Ho»ise  Interior  and  Insular  Aflaln 
Committee 

It  is  hard  to  exaggerate  the  importance 
and  urgency  of  this  measure,  a  measure 
which  has  been  before  the  Congress  8 
long  years  During  this  time  the  bill'g 
fortunes  have  alternately  risen  sharply 
and  nosedived.  It  has  been  subjected 
to  prodigious  pressures  from  wide  rang- 
ing sets  of  interests  in  American  life.  In 
light  of  this.  I  regard  it  remarkable  thai 
the  bill  before  us  today  so  successfully 
.solves  the  problem  of  preservmg  our 
pricele.ss  wilderness  areas.  The  bill  is  a 
fair  compromise,  although  I  have  enthu- 
siastically .supported  an  amendment 
which  will  eliminate  the  Executive's  dis- 
cretion to  declassify  existing  primiUve 
areas.  These  areas  must  be  preserved  In 
their  primitive  state  unless  both  the 
Executive  and  the  Congress  concur. 

After  8  years  of  hard  struggle,  we  must 
seize  this  opportunity  to  preserve  our 
national  wilderness  system.  We  must 
pass  this  bill  because  each  year  a  small 
but  irreplaceable  part  of  our  wilderness 
is  eroded  away  Each  year  we  have  less 
wilderne.ss  left  to  pre.serve  And,  as  time 
goes  by.  the  opportunity  to  save  the  wil- 
derness evaporates. 

Thus,  the  need  for  this  measure— 
which  would  set  aside  9.1  million  acres 
into  federally  designated  wildeme* 
areas— is  obvious.  The  Saylor  bill  is  good 
for  a  number  of  reasons.  For  one  thini 
the  bill  provides  that  within  10  years 
after  its  enactment  the  Secretaries  of 
Agriculture  and  Interior  shall  review  all 
primitive,  park,  and  wildlife  refuge  areas 
and  report  to  the  Piesldent  on  the  possi- 
bility of  including  additional  areas  into 
the  National  Wilderness  Preservation 
SysK-m 

Also,  and  most  important,  the  measure 
pinpoints  final  responsibility  for  wilder" 
ness  areas  in  the  Congress,  where  by  the 
Constitution  the  responsibility  must  be. 
While  the  President  can  make  recom- 
mendations to  the  Congress  with  respect 
to  the  creation  of  wilderness  areas,  no 
recommendation  will  become  effective 
imless  so  provided  by  an  act  of  Congress. 

Finally,  the  bill  is  precise  In  preserving 
existing  u.ses.  The  bill  Is  careful  about 
reasonableness.  The  most  important  ex- 
isting u.ses— mining  and  grazing  rights- 
are  pre.served  Wilderness  areas  are  pro- 
tected against  the  acquisition  of  further 
rights. 

Mr  Chairman,  the  bill  should  be 
pas.sed 

Mr.  VAN  DEERLIN  Mr.  Chairman,! 
rise  In  support  of  the  San  Gorgwilo 
amendment  The  San  Gorgonio  WW 
Art^  is  one  of  the  last  remaining  wilder- 
ness areas  still  available  to  southern  CaM- 
fomians  It  comprises  34,718  acres.  "W 
miles  of  trails.  22  primitive  campsites, 
and  a  considerable  colony  of  wildlife,  n 
is  a  haven  for  thousands  of  campen, 
hikers,  sportsmen,  and  naturalists.  L«< 
year  more  than  53.000  visits  were  paid  to 


theVrea.  an  intensity  of  use  about  20 
Mmes  greater  than  the  national  average. 
Ky  one-half  of  these  visitors  were 

""^Thrwea  of  exempting  3.500  acres  of 
.h,.  area  from  the  full  protecUon  of  the 
Li;  currently  under  debate  Is  abhorrent 
on  both  esthetic  and  practical  grounds 
The  Forest  Service  already  has  rejected 
a  ski  development  proposal  and  has  rec- 
ommended alternative  sites.  Moreover. 
riTnot  just  a  question  of  withholding 
safeguards  from  a  small  and  apparently 
insicniflcant  portion  of  the  San  Gorgonio 
wilderness.  Although  the  acreage  im- 
mediatelv  affected  represents  10  percent 
of  the  wUd  area  it  is  located  at  its  center. 
A  ski  development  there,  or  almost  any 
commercial  development,  will  alter  the 
natural  beauty  and  appeal  of  a  vast  por- 
tion of  the  surrounding  territory. 

It  has  been  argued  that  San  Gorgonio 
would  provide  skiers  with  a  longer  sea- 
son and  better  facilities  than  those 
afforded  by  existing  slopes.  This  does 
•lot  appear  to  be  entirely  the  case,  how- 
ever During  the  1961-62  ski  season, 
•adequate  snow  covering  for  skiing  on  San 
Gorgonio  would  not  have  been  available 
until  after  January,  following  the  first 
big  major  snowfall.  IXiring  the  very  dry 
1962-63  sea.son,  only  about  2  months  of 
marginal  skiing  would  have  been  pos- 
sible, and  this  only  on  certain  parts  of 
t.^ie  slope.  The  following  year,  skiing 
would  have  been  impossible  until  Feb- 
ruary. The  point  to  be  made  here  Is 
that'  in  spite  of  San  Gorgonio's  altitude, 
skiing  there  will  not  be  especially  attrac- 
tive unless  general  heavy  storms  strike 
the  whole  southern  California  area.  But 
when  such  storms  hit  the  whole  area 
skiing  will  be  gcxxl  at  presently  estab- 
lish ski  resorts.  Moreover,  recent  de- 
velopments in  snowmaking  machines 
enable  such  resorts  to  create  good  snow 
whenever  the  temperature  falls  below 
28  .  During  the  1963-64  season,  five 
local  resorts  made  snow  for  4  months. 
These  machines  offer  the  possibility  of  an 
early  season,  thus  embracing  such  popu- 
lar skiing  holidays  as  Thanksgiving  and 
Christmas.  Climatologlc  data  collected 
thus  far  indicate  that  San  Gorgonio 
would  seldom  have  sufBcient  snow  so 
early  In  the  winter. 

These  facts,  together  with  the  deleteri- 
ous and  irreversible  effects  a  ski  develop- 
ment would  have  on  the  wilderness  ap- 
peal of  San  Gorgonio,  dictate  that  this 
amendment  to  the  bill  reported  out  by 
the  committee  be  deleted. 

Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  pas- 
sage of  the  measure  now  before  us,  HJl. 
9070.  to  establish  a  National  Wilderness 
Preservation  System,  can  certify  con- 
irressional  concern  for  the  sanctity  of  a 
small  section  of  our  natural  heritage.  I 
enthusiastically  endorse  this  bill  and 
urge  my  colleagues  to  support  it,  too. 

When  we  recently  gave  overwhelming 
approval  to  the  Land  and  Water  Conser- 
vation Fund  Act,  the  House  evidenced  its 
interest  in  providing  adequate  recrea- 
tional opportunities  for  an  expanding 
population  that  is  putting  greater 
emphasis  on  healthy  outlets  for  leisure- 
time  activity.  Now.  we  can  add  to  that 
action  by  protecting  certain  federally 
owned  acreage  from  oommercial  cor- 
rosion. 


Approval  of  the  wilderness  bill  will 
recognize  wilderness  areas  as  resources 
in  their  own  right,  not  merely  the  site 
where  development  can  create  resources. 
In  a  country  so  vast,  with  a  citizenry  so 
varied,  I  believe  it  is  perfectly  proper  to 
declare  a  tiny  portion  of  the  national 
landscape  forever  wild. 

As  I  have  pointed  out  to  the  House  on 
other  occasions.  I  represent  a  constitu- 
ency which  Is  distinguished  by  its  abiding 
friendship  toward  the  cause  of  conserva- 
tion. The  communications  I  have  re- 
ceived from  my  congressional  district 
with  respect  to  the  wilderness  bill  am- 
plify this  attitude. 

Mrs.  David  Cadwallader,  of  Brighton, 
N.Y..  stated: 

If  there  is  any  bill  wlilch  needs  and  de- 
serves to  be  passed  by  Congress,  it  is  this 
one  (wUdemeBs  blll|.  The  United  States  is 
growing,  developing,  progressing;  it  is  true 
that  we  need  lumber,  minerals,  beef,  etc. 
And  to  get  these  things  man  must  exploit 
the  land.  But  must  he  exploit  all  of  It? 
Certainly  the  country  is  large  enough  so 
that  some  of  our  beautiful  forest  and  moun- 
tain regions  can  be  saved  In  their  natural 
state  to  be  shared  by  many  In  the  years  to 
come. 

There  are  many  more  of  us  each  day  who 
are  finding  the  beauty  and  peace  which  un- 
touched nature  can  Instill  in  us.  Not  from 
driving  along  a  superhighway,  either,  but  by 
getting  out  and  walking,  it  Is  a  thrill  to 
come  upon  a  place  where  perhaps  no  man 
has  ever  been  and  certainly  no  motorized 
vehicle.  I  would  hate  to  see  places  like  these 
ruined  by  commercialization  or  In  constant 
Jeopardy  of  it.  The  wUderness  bill  Is  des- 
perately needed  to  save  our  woodlands  from 
just  auch  a  fate — to  keep  them  for  our  fu- 
ture generations  to  enjoy. 

Prom  Palmyra,  N.Y.,  Mrs.  Christopher 
F.  Smith  wrote : 

More  land  Is  being  used  for  personal  gain, 
thereby  robbing  the  future  generations  from 
enjoying  the  rightful  heritage  of  their  coun- 
try. 

I  have  toured  through  our  present  na- 
tional parkB  and  monuments  and  enjoyed 
the  beauty  thereon.  But  the  Increase  In 
numbers  of  visitors  shows  me  how  desperately 
we  need  more. 

In  urging  me  to  vote  for  protection  of 
these  wilderness  areas,  some  of  my  con- 
stituents have  expressed  explicit  con- 
cern over  the  language  in  the  bill  that 
will  permit  continuation  for  25  years  of 
mining,  prospecting,  and  oil  and  gas  de- 
velopment. In  this  regard.  I  would  like 
to  quote  an  excerpt  from  a  letter  sent  me 
by  Don  B.  Martin,  of  Irondequoit,  N.Y.: 

I  certainly  am  not  opposed  to  resource 
development  but  I  seriously  question  wheth- 
er this  Nation  must  desecrate  the  existing 
wilder nees  areas  for  these  purposes.  I  be- 
lieve the  value  to  the  Nation  of  unspoiled 
wilderness  will  In  the  long  run  exceed  what- 
ever returns  may  be  gained  In  the  short  run 
from  mining  In  these  areas. 

Mrs.  P.  Richard  Jameson,  of  Roch- 
ester, N.Y.,  also  opposed  the  mining 
amendment.  Her  letter  concludes  with 
an  eloquent  statement  of  support  for  a 
meaningful  wilderness  bill : 

Many  who  bewail  previous  destruction  of 
natural  treaaurea  and  scenic  wonders  be- 
cauae  of  man's  greed  and  stupidity,  will  re- 
joice if  our  present  lawmakers  can  halt  the 
onward  march  of  vandalism. 

Another  constituent.  Mrs.  William  A. 
Sykes,    conservation   chairman    of    the 


Seventh  District  Federated  Garden  Clubs 
of  New  York  State,  Inc.,  ended  her  letter 
to  me  on  this  legislation  with  two  sen- 
tences which  I  believe  summarize  public 
appeal  for  this  bill : 

We  have  an  opportunity  In  passing  thla 
legislation  to  be  blessed  by  future  genera- 
tions. It  would  really  be  shortsighted  not 
to  grab  such  an  easy  opportunity  for  future 
grace. 

Our  society  has  advanced  by  the 
thoughtful  and  sen^tive  actions  of  our 
ancestors.  Maintaining  this  dynamism 
demands  that  we  leave  the  land  con- 
served for  our  descendants.  The  legis- 
lation under  consideration  offers  us  this 
opportunity. 

Mr.  McDowell.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
rise  in  support  of  HJl.  9070  to  establish 
a  national  wilderness  preservation  sys- 
tem. 

Delawareans.  as  reflected  In  their  let- 
ters to  my  ofiBce,  are  generally  favorable 
to  the  preservation  of  our  natural  re- 
sources particularly  our  ocean  and  bay 
shorelines  and  beaches.  They  have  seen 
firsthand  the  disappearance  of  these 
natural  resources  imder  the  impact  of 
destructive  storms  such  as  the  tidal  storm 
which  struck  the  Delaware  coastline  in 
March  1962.  > 

Thousands  of  citizens  from  America's 
great  metropolitan  cities  enjoy  many  of 
Delaware's  seashore  facilities.  Rehoboth 
Beach  is  often  called  the  Nation's  "sum- 
mer capital."  For  these  people,  it  is 
their  one  opportunity  to  escape  the  mo- 
notony which  oftentimes  grips  them  in 
the  confinement  of  manmade  canyons  of 
brick,  stone,  and  concrete  and  asphalt 
streets  and  avenues. 

The  poet.  Joyce  Kilmer,  said  that  only 
God  can  make  a  tree.  However,  It  re- 
mains for  man  to  preserve  trees  and  the 
other  natural  gifts  which  He  left  in  oiu" 
care.  Confronted  with  atomic  bombs 
and  nuclear  missiles,  poison  gases,  and 
other  weapons  created  by  man  for  mass 
destruction,  Americans  must  focus  their 
attention  on  the  fundamental  need  for 
protecting  and  preserving  our  wilderness 
areas  and  natural  resources  which  help 
us  to  ponder  eternal  truths,  to  Instill 
wonder  In  the  minds  of  our  young  peo- 
ple, and  to  reveal  to  them  the  mysteries 
and  grandeur  of  our  universe. 

Mr.  POGARTY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
have  waited  a  long  time  for  the  chance 
to  consider  the  wilderness  bill.  I  think 
it  is  a  good  bill.  I  would  like  to  see 
it  passed  as  an  even  better  bill.  We 
ought  not  to  stop  short  of  getting  out  as 
strong  a  bill  as  we  can,  in  order  to  really 
protect  our  wilderness  heritage  for  this 
and  coming  generations. 

I  believe  that  we  can  strengthen  this 
bill  measurably  by  deleting  the  provision 
which  gives  authority  to  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  to  declassify  a  primitive 
area  without  going  through  the  legis- 
lative process  which  this  bill  provides 
for  the  inclusion  of  primitive  areas  in 
the  wilderness  system.  This  exception 
is  in  direct  contradiction  to  the  provi- 
sion In  section  3(b),  page  19,  lines  24 
and  25,  and  page  20.  lines  1  to  3,  which 
states  that: 

Areas  classified  as  "primitive"  on  the  effec- 
tive date  of  this  Act  shall  continue  to  be 
administered  under  the  rules  and  regula- 
tions affecting  such  areas  on  the  effective 
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date    at    thto   Act    until    Congresa    has    de- 
termined otherwise 

The  provision  which  I  would  like  to 
see  eliminated  follows  the  above  as  an 
exception  and  negates  the  protection 
provided  in  the  precedinK  sentences 

I  call  attention  to  thf^  fact  that  while 
this  version  of  the  wilderness  bill  in- 
cludes the  wild,  wilderness,  and  bound- 
ary waters  canoe  area  in  the  wilderness 
system  on  the  effective  day  of  the  act.  the 
existing  San  Gorgonio  Wild  Area,  estab- 
lished many  years  aKo,  is  specifically 
excluded  at  this  time  from  the  wilder- 
ness system. 

Now.  this  is  not  only  unreasonable — 
it  would  be  a  dangerous  precedent  We 
would  be  saying  that  we  are  only  ii{ivin« 
lipservice  to  the  creation  and  protec- 
tion of  these  dedicated  areas — that  any 
time  the  pressures  were  strong  enough 
we  would  back  away  and  let  the  wilder- 
ness be  dismembered 

The  areas  which  are  now  classified  as 

wild  or  wildernes-s  were  establisiicd  after 

■  due  study  and   public   hearings     Once 

established,  nothing  should  alter  their 

status  except  a  national  emergency 

I  believe  that  the  guidance  which  this 
bill  gives  for  the  administration  of  the 
national  forest  wild  and  wilderness 
areas,  should  be  stated  in  this  bill  with 
regard  to  the  primitive  areas,  and  the 
units  of  the  national  parks,  and  wildlife 
refuges  and  ranges,  which  will  eventually 
be  included  in  the  wilderness  system 

I  am  especially  concerned  with  tiie 
committee  amendment  which  allows  ex- 
tension of  mining  in  wild  and  wilder- 
ness areas  for  25  years  Mining  and 
private  mineral  exploration  present  a 
serious  threat  to  wilderness.  It  seems 
to  me  that  a  provision  that  would  per- 
mit the  gathering  of  information  through 
surveys  by  the  Geological  Survey  and 
the  Bureau  of  Mines,  conducted  in  a 
manner  compatible  with  the  preserva- 
tion of  the  wilderne.ss  environment. 
should  be  an  adequate  safeguard  in  the 
event  of  future  emergencies 

Mr. REUSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  as  a. spon- 
sor of  the  wilderness  bill.  I  should  like  to 
express  my  endorsement  of  H.R.  9070  and 
make  a  few  observations  I  believe  are 
pertinent. 

This  Is  a  good  bill  I  certainly  hope  it 
can  be  enacted  Into  law  this  year 

I  commend  the  gentleman  from  Colo- 
rado [Mr.  AsPIN.^LL !  and  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  1  Mr.  Saylor]  for 
their  leadership  in  bringing  It  here. 

HJl.  9070  Is  landmark  legislation.  It 
for  the  first  time  gives  congressional 
recogrnitlon  to  the  principle  that  wilder- 
ness values  should  be  cherished  and  pro- 
tected for  succeeding  generations.  It 
sets  aside  the  national  forest  areas  pres- 
ently classified  as  "wilderness,"  "wind." 
and  "canoe."  It  establishes  a  machinery 
by  which  other  suitable  areas  of  forests. 
parks,  and  wildlife  refuges  can  be  re- 
viewed and  presented  to  the  Congress  for 
approval  for  preservation  as  wilderness 
It  protects  these  areas  during  the  period 
of  review  and  until  the  Congress  acts. 

I  am  confident  that  the  Departments 
of  Agriculture  and  the  Interior  will  move 
speedily  to  review  the  potential  areas  of 
wlldemeaa  under  their  jurisdiction,  de- 


veloping    recommendatuins    which    the 
Congress  can  consider. 

In  all  honesty.  I  must  point  out  that  I 
am  not  in  accord  with  tlie  mining  pro- 
visions a.s  reported  by  tht'  Committee  on 
Interior  and  In.sular  Affairs.  To  me.  the 
wilderness  bill  provides  for  multiple  use. 
Areas  of  wilderness  perform  important 
functions  in  water  production,  water- 
shed preservation,  and  education  in  addi- 
tion to  offering  many  typfs  of  recreation, 
including  hunting  and  fishing.  Mining, 
howevt-r.  is  one  u.se  which  .simply  cannot 
be  compatible  with  the  concept  of  wilder- 
ness as  outlined  in  the  bill.  This  l.s  true 
even  thout;h  the  committee  has  taken 
steps  to  minimize  part  of  the  diunagf 
which  mining  activities  would  cau.se 

Of  course,  the  Katht-riiig  of  infcjrma- 
tion  about  mineral  resources  on  areas  of 
wilderness  should  be  permitted  if  car- 
ried on  m  a  manner  compatible  with 
wilderne.ss  preservation  I  would  favor 
studies  by  the  appropriate  Ft-deral  agen- 
cies, as  provided  in  section  4id>i2'. 

In  my  opinion,  the  bill  can  bt>  strength- 
ened immeasurably  by  the  removal  of 
the  so-called  San  Gorgonio  exception 
Making  such  an  exception  at  the  outset 
tarnishes  a  piece  of  outstanding  basic 
legislation  The  Forest  Service  has 
studied  the  proposed  ski  development, 
which  would  mclude  roads,  a  parking 
area,  and  other  facilities  m  a  wild  area 
The  proposed  development  was  rejected, 
with  alternate  skiing  development  sites 
recommended.  It  is  my  hope  that  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  soon  will  concur 
with  the  Forest  Service  recommenda- 
tion. I  think  we  will  regret  it  if  we  over- 
ride the  Department  on  this  proposition. 

Finally.  I  believe  it  is  inconsistent  for 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  be  given 
tile  autiiority  to  declassify  national  for- 
est primitive  areas.  Throu^jhout  the  his- 
tory of  this  legislation  the  p<Hnt  has  been 
made  that  the  Congress  should  a.s.sume 
the  responsibility  for  passing  on  areas  to 
be  classified  as  wilderness.  It  is  not  con- 
sistent, therefore,  for  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  to  be  authorized  to  declassify 
primitive  areas.  If  the  Congress  should 
act  in  one  instance  it  should  act  on  the 
other 

But  overall,  the  committee  has  done  a 
fine  job.  It  Is  to  be  commended  for 
bringing  .so  many  diverse  ideas  t«igether 
into  one  bill  which  is  acceptable  to  .so 
many  people     I  urge  it  be  enacted 

Mr.  RE3D  of  New  York.  Mr  Chair- 
man, I  ri.se  in  strong  support  of  H  R 
9070,  the  wilderness  bill. 

Last  week  the  Hoase  passed  the  Land 
and  Water  Cori.se rvatlon  Fund  Act  which 
would  provide  tlie  means  to  enable  the 
States  and  various  of  the  Federal  agen- 
cies to  meet  the  needs  of  the  American 
people  for  outdoor  recreation  now  and 
in  the  future.  In  large  part  this  bill  is 
consistent  with  the  long-range  program 
urged  by  the  OutdrK)r  Recreation  Re- 
.sources  Review  Commission  which  was 
chaired  by  Laurance  S  Rockefeller.  I 
supported  the  pa.ssage  of  this  vital  legis- 
lation, and  U  is  my  hope  that  it  will 
stimulate  the  various  States  to  plan 
thoughtfully  their  recreational  systems, 
to  acquire  land,  and  t<^)  provide  facilities 
for  the  ever-Increasing  needs  of  our  ex- 
panding population. 


Today.  Mr.  Chairman,  we  are  con- 
sidering  an  equally  important  piece  of 
legislation  which  also  is  the  outgrowth 
of  the  Rockefeller  Commission's  work—* 
bill  to  establish  a  National  Wilderness 
Preservation  System 

Specifically,  the  bill  provides  for  the 
inclusion  of  about  9  million  acres  of  lamj 
classified  as  "wilderness,  wild,  or  canoe" 
m  the  system  Within  10  years  after 
enactment,  the  Congress  would  have  the 
option  of  including,  upon  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  Secretaries  of  Agricul- 
ture  and  Interior  and  the  President,  ad- 
ditional  areas  for  designation  as  wilder- 
ness. , 

In  my  judgment.  Mr.  Chairman.  w« 
must  preserve  our  wilderness  and  wild- 
life  areas  for  generations  yet  to  come. 
I  also  speak  for  my  constituents  who 
overwhelming.: ly  support  legislation  of 
this  type.  In  response  to  a  question- 
naire sent  to  all  registered  voters  in  New 
York's  26lh  Congressional  District  last 
year,  over  80  percent  indicated  they  fa- 
vored a  wilderne.ss  bill  to  preserve  our 
wildlife  and  natural  resources. 

Mr  Chairman.  I  hope  this  bill  will  be 
ovei-whelmingly  supported. 

Mr.  DUNCAN  Mr  Chairman,  some- 
one once  .said  that  politics  is  the  procea 
of  solving  problems  This  bill  which  we 
pa-ss  here,  tins  afternoon,  does  just  thai 
It  solves  problems  of  today  and  of  count- 
less tomorrows  by  setting  aside  a  por- 
tion of  our  land  from  the  competition  of 
economics  for  tlie  quiet  enjoyment  that 
all  but  a  few  of  us  want  even  now.  and 
which  will  be  even  more  needed  as  our 
;xjpulation  increase's  and  the  available 
land  shrinks  The  passage  of  this  bill 
will  rank  with  the  creati9n  of  Yellow- 
stone Park  111  the  history  of  conservation 
and  will  starid  as  a  tribute  to  the  "prob- 
lem solvmg  ■  abilities  of  the  chairman  of 
the  Interior  Committee  and  the  rank- 
ing minority  member  of  that  committee 

I  am  especially  pleased  that  the  so- 
calletl  San  Gorgonia  amendment  added 
by  Uie  Interior  Committee  was  deleted 
here  today  Such  a  sptH.'ial  u.se  provision 
do«'s  not  belong  m  a  wilderness  bill.  I 
.supfx>rted  -such  action  both  In  the  legis- 
lative committee  and  on  the  floor  and 
offered  my  substitute  amendment  only 
SIS  a  compromi.se  m  apprehension  that 
the  amendment  of  the  Interior  Cotnmit- 
t«'e  might  be  upheld. 

Time  will  prove  the  wisdom  of  our 
action. 

Mr.  OSMERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  at  long 
last  Congress  Is  recognizing  that  our  N«- 
tion  must  safeguard  a  substantial  unde- 
veloped and  unspoiled  portion  of  our 
countrj'  for  our  people  to  use  for  recrea- 
tion and  enjoyment.  We  in  New  Jersey 
have  certainly  seen  what  happens  when 
urban  and  suburban  areas  expand  with- 
out adequate  protection  of  the  public  In- 
terest and  thorough  planning  for  the 
future.  This  wilderness  bill  Is  basically 
an  insurance  program  to  prevent  the  in- 
advertent and  Improper  development  of 
lands  owned  by  the  Federal  Government 
that  should  be  made  available  for  the  UK 
and  enjoyment  of  the  public. 

Each  year  as  our  metropolitan  areti 
expand,  we  see  much  greater  use  of  loc»L 
State,  and  Federal  parks  and  recreation 
areas.     As  the  population  continues  to 
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..row  bv  leaps  and  bounds  it  Is  of  the  ut- 
most importance  that  our  wilderness 
kreLs  be  preserved.  They  serve  as  a 
refuge  from  the  fast-paced  life  of  our 
modern  mechanized,  and  urban  world. 
Who  does  not  find  solace  in  the  silence 
of  pristine  wcx)ds.  or  draw  strength  from 
the  majesUc  mountains  of  our  country, 
nr  find  the  ripple  of  our  streams  and  lakes 
relaxing?  Even  those  who  thrive  in  the 
great  metropolitan  areas  of  our  country 
long  to  escape  the  pavement  of  the  city, 
the  snarls  of  traffic  and  the  smokestack 
skyline  Areas  of  natural  beauty  are  a 
mecca  for  all  of  us  who  want  a  brief 
escape  from  the  pressures  of  the  modem 

world.  ^.     ^ 

It  is  vitally  Important  that  we  preserve 
the  recreational  resources  of  our  land. 
All  Americans  should  have  an  opportu- 
mty  to  enjoy  the  wonders  of  nature  that 
are  still  a  part  of  our  great  land. 

Mr  GUBSER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  wish 
to' express  my  strong  support  of  the 
wilderness  bill.  I  have  favored  this  type 
of  let-'islation  for  many  years  in  the  be- 
lief that  we  must  save  priceless  bits  of 
nature,  as  created  by  God,  for  future 
generations  to  enjoy. 

On  May  17.  1962. 1  wrote  of  the  wilder- 
ness bill  in  my  weekly  news  and  feature 
column.  Though  this  was  written  some 
time  ago,  It  still  expresses  my  present 
views     In  that  column  I  said: 

I  sliai:  iilw.iys  feel  sorry  for  the  kid  who 
never  lived  In  the  country.  The  city  boy  can 
ge:  to  the  ball  game  when  he  has  the  money, 
he  ci\.n  play  In  u  fancy  afiphalt-covered  play- 
ground, and  go  to  a  movie  anytime.  But 
tliese  don't  match  the  thrill  of  watching  life 
emerge  on  exactly  the  21st  day  after  the  hen 
starts  to  "set."  or  enduring  the  sting  of 
nettles  to  get  at  fresh  wild  blackberries, 
ripping  one  s  pants  on  the  barbed  wire  fence. 
and  learning  to  teli  mushrooms  from  toad- 
stool.'; City  surroundings  are  built  by  mere 
men  and  will  be  replaced  by  what  bigger 
men  will  some  day  build.  But  the  world 
wlilch  surrounds  the  country  boy  is  made 
only  by  God  In  It  there  Is  more  to  encour- 
age selflessness  and  less  to  prevent  the  peace 
of  mind  which  Is  necessary  when  problems 
get  bigger  than  humans. 

Nature  Is  almost  a  spiritual  thing  to  many 
of  us  We  have  no  desire  to  Inflict  our  spir- 
itual beliefs  upon  others  who  prefer  con- 
crete pavement  and  city  parks  to  the  wide 
open  sp.\ces  But  we  do  feel  that  we  are 
entitled  to  the  preservation  of  some  natural 
wilderness  before  the  rest  of  society  ruins  It 
f  r  all  tlmp  We  feel  that  future  generations 
also  have  the  right  to  see  some  of  what  God 
created  as  he  created  It  without  highways 
and  beer  cans,  road  signs,  gas  stations,  Junk- 
y.irds.  and  tavern."i.  This  Is  the  reason  we 
are  strongly  supporting  8.  174,  the  "wilder- 
ness bill."  which  has  passed  the  Senate  and 
Is  now  under  heavy  attack  In  the  House  by 
commercial  Interests. 

Wh.it  we  are  asking  Is  that  a  very  small 
fraction  of  todays  primitive  and  wilderness 
area  be  kept  that  way.  We  are  not  asking 
that  future  development  of  the  great  major- 
ity of  public  lands  be  8topp>ed  nor  are  we 
askli.g  that  all  mining  and  lumbering  be 
prohibited  We  sincerely  feel  that  we  have  a 
right  to  this  unspoiled  little  bit  of  what  God 
gave  to  all  of  us. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  Is  a  great  day  for 
those  of  us  who  strongly  believe  In  con- 
servation. I  know  this  bill  will  be  over- 
whelmingly approved. 

Mr.  DADDARIO.  Mr.  Chairman,  pas- 
sage today  of  H.R.  9070,  to  establish  a 


National  Wilderness  Preservation  Sys- 
tem, can  be  a  momentous  step  in  the  his- 
tory of  conservation.  It  embodies  a  pro- 
gram which  is  of  serious  concern  to  the 
people  of  Connecticut  as  it  is  to  the  rest 
of  the  country.  We  are  seeking  to  con- 
serve beauty,  natural  beauty,  the  origi- 
nal beauty  of  the  land  In  which  our  fore- 
fathers settled  and  built  this  great 
Nation.      * 

Frederick  Law  Olmsted,  when  he  first 
reported  on  the  Yosemite  grant  lands  in 
1865,  warned  about  the  harm  that  could 
be  done  to  natural  scenery  by  the  masses 
of  human  visitors  who  visit  our  park 
lands.  This  Hartford  native,  perhaps  the 
most  distinguished  landscape  architect 
of  our  early  history,  sought  to  preserve 
the  natural  beauties  of  our  land  and  to 
embellish  the  great  gifts  which  nature 
sought  to  afford  us  all. 

The  increasing  population  of  the  land, 
the  need  and  insistent  demand  for  the 
resources  with  which  our  country  has 
been  blessed,  have  placed  a  premium  on 
unspoiled  land.  That  is  the  purpose  of 
this  bill,  to  preserve  something  of  the 
wilderness,  the  natural  envirorunent  of 
nature,  which  remains  within  our  bound- 
aries. The  rapid  expansion  of  civiliza- 
tion, the  growth  of  urban  centers,  the 
increase  of  such  areas  as  New  England 
and  Connecticut  have  created  a  special 
awareness  of  the  need  to  take  steps  be- 
fore it  is  too  late  to  maintain  the  beau- 
ties of  the  wild  and  of  nature. 

Residents  in  our  State's  highly  ur- 
banized area  have  written  to  me  in  sup- 
port of  this  measure.  They  have  urged 
that  the  recreational  and  scenic  values  be 
protected.  Through  their  travels,  they 
have  visited  these  areas  and  they  hope 
to  have  their  children,  in  their  time,  find 
it  possible  to  visit  them  as  well. 

The  experiences  of  a  former  U.S.  at- 
torney for  Connecticut,  a  widely  respect- 
ed member  of  the  legal  profession,  Rob- 
ert P.  Butler  of  Hartford,  are  relevant  to 
this  plea  for  support  of  this  bill.  Mr. 
Butler,  with  whom  I  have  exchanged 
views  on  the  measure,  is  intensely  sincere 
in  his  belief  that  it  must  and  should  be 
enacted  into  law.  Now  in  his  eighties, 
Mr.  Butler  has  been  traveling  throughout 
the  American  West  and  Northwest  dur- 
ing summers  since  1928,  and  has  come  to 
feel  a  close  attachment  to  the  land  and 
its  beauty,  an  attachment  reflected  in  his 
warm,  personal  communications  about 
the  fundamental  values  they  represent. 

Passage  of  the  wilderness  bill  will  in- 
sure that  the  land  which  has  provided  in- 
valuable pleasure  to  those  who  first  dis- 
covered the  beauties  of  the  untouched 
and  unspoiled  land  we  are  discussing  to- 
day can  be  preserved.  In  time,  the  same 
pleasures  which  our  generation  and  past 
generations  have  felt  in  venturing  into 
these  areas  can  be  available  to  future 
generations,  so  that  our  children  may 
know  the  same  thrills  of  seeing  nature 
in  its  untouched  state. 

The  need  for  this  measure  has  been 
expressed  many  times  and  in  eloquent 
ways.  It  has  been  a  long  time  reaching 
this  point  of  legislation  today,  and  I  want 
to  congratulate  the  members  of  the  com- 
mittee which  has  had  to  consider  the 
conflicting  claims  and  issues  of  priori- 
ties which  were  argued  before  it.    I  be- 


lieve this  bill,  while  it  may  no't  represent 
all  that  some  had  hoped,  will  meet  the 
needs  that  I  have  expressed. 

It  can  be  a  source  of  special  pride  to 
Members  of  a  Congress  privileged  to  take 
steps  to  preserve  and  treasure  the  beau- 
ties and  the  values  of  this  Nation.  I 
fully  support  H.R.  9070  and  urge  its 
passage. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
am  immensely  impressed  with  the  ur- 
gent need  for  such  legislation  as  the 
wilderness  bill  and  the  objectives  that 
it  seeks  to  attain.  Personally,  I  am  fully 
convinced  that  in  view  of  the  popula- 
tion explosion  in  our  Nation,  that  steps 
must  be  taken  now  to  preserve  and  set 
aside  existing  areas  of  natm-al  beauty  to 
meet  the  needs  of  not  only  our  own 
generation,  but  future  generations  yet 
unborn. 

Surely,  we  cannot  continue  to  let  our 
vast  wilderness  areas  be  rapidly  rav- 
aged by  the  advances  of  civilization. 
How  much  poorer  civilization  will  be  if 
we  do  not  provide  and  protect  specific 
examples  of  unmodified  islands  of  nature 
for  the  use  and  fulfillment  of  man's 
recreational  needs. 

Indeed,  we  are  at  a  point  in  conserva- 
tion history  which  can  be  likened  to  the 
memorable  milestone  which  resulted  in 
the  first  of  the  national  parks  whose 
beauty  and  splendor  have  become  won- 
derful to  behold  for  millions  of  Ameri- 
can who  continue  to  journey  great  dis- 
tances and  in  greater  numbers  to  drink 
in  the  beauty  of  nature  and  enjoy  these 
breathtaking  vistas. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  are  all  aware  that 
nothing  is  so  awe  inspiring  as  these 
gifts  of  nature,  which  are  so  fulfilling 
and  refreshing  to  those  who  are  fortu- 
nate to  observe  them.  This  great  splen- 
dor and  these  strangely  beautiful  vistas 
deserve  the  protection  of  Congress.  The 
wilderness  preservation  program  to  me 
would  be  indicative  of  the  fulfillment  of 
the  responsibility  of  Congress  under  the 
U.S.  Constitution  to  exercise  jurisdic- 
tion over  the  public  lands. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  gratifying  to  wit- 
ness the  culmination  of  the  long  effort  to 
gain  passage  of  an  effective  wilderness 
bill.  This  represents  a  great  stride  in 
the  development  of  a  policy  and  program 
for  the  protection  of  our  wild  lands  in 
the  national  forests,  wildlife  refuges  and 
ranges,  and  in  the  national  parks  and 
monuments. 

I  want  to  compliment  the  committee, 
its  chairman,  the  gentleman  from  Colo- 
rado [Mr.  Aspinall],  and  the  ranking 
minority  member,  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Saylor]  for  the  care- 
ful and  painstaking  work  that  they  have 
done  in  bringing  this  bill  to  the  floor. 
Their  achievement  will  be  recognized  as 
one  of  the  major  contributions  to  our 
public  land  laws  in  the  century. 

I  also  wish  to  support  the  amendments 
to  the  bill  offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Saylor]  to  strengthen 
its  wilderness  protection  features.  These 
include  the  deletion  from  the  bill  of  the 
language  that  would  authorize  commer- 
cial skiing  development  in  the  San  Gor- 
gonio wild  area  of  California.  This  pro- 
vision, which  would  open  this  unit  of 
wilderness  to  commercial  exploitation, 
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would  set  a  dangerous  precedent  in  this 
basic  legislation. 

The  amendment  that  would  remove 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  s  authority 
to  declassify  national  forest  primitive 
areas  is  equally  important  This  declas- 
sification authority  is  wholly  inconsistent 
with  the  section  of  the  bill  that  calls  for 
the  continuing  protection  of  these  units 
of  national  forest  wilderness  until  Con- 
gress has  acted  upon  propjsals  relating 
to  them.  I  see  no  justi.^cat;on  for  the 
Congress  to  relinquish  its  prerogative  by 
permitting  the  Secretary  to  declassify 
the  primitive  areas  and  thus  determine 

e  fate  of  the  wilderness  which  has  been 
rotected   within    these    units   over    the 
decades. 

I  would  add  only  that  the  provisions 
of  this  measure  which  encourage  wide- 
open  mining  in  wilderness  areas  of  the 
national  forest  for  25  years  are  an  unfor- 
tunate and  unnecessary  concession  to 
mining  interests  I  hope  this  defect  will 
be  remedied  before  the  bill  is  signed  into 
law  by  the  President. 

In  conclusion.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  want 
to  urge  the  passage  of  this  bill  with  the 
strengthening  amendments  It  is  my 
firm  conviction  that  it  Is  destined  to 
become  one  of  the  greatest  of  our  public 
land  laws. 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  Mr  Chairman,  dur- 
ing the  64  years  since  the  turn  of  the 
century,  much  of  the  scenic  wealth  of 
the  wilderness  in  the  United  States  has 
been  wiped  out.  but  parts  of  it  do  remain. 
However,  without  protection,  only  a 
small  fraction  of  what  does  remain 
would  have  a  possibility  of  surviving  for 
others  to  know  in  future  years.  Through 
enactment  of  H  R.  9070.  the  National 
Wilderness  Preservation  System  bill. 
approximately  2  percent  of  the  more 
than  2  billion  acres  of  our  national  land 
area  will  be  preserved  for  posterity 

Wilderness  is  a  valuable  resource 
which  increases  in  value  as  it  shrinks  in 
size  both  on  maps  and  with  respect  to 
the  number  of  people  it  must  serve 
This  is  so  demonstrably  true  that  wilder- 
ness legislation,  which  some  thought 
would  lose  its  impact  shortly  after  it  was 
introduced.  Is  more  alive  today  than 
ever. 

True  wilderness  is  not  a  renewable  re- 
source. Once  cut  over  or  otherwise  ex- 
ploited, it  is  no  longer  an  undisturbed 
natural  area.  Although  quasi-wilder- 
ness  areas  for  recreational  use  can  be 
redeveloped  over  a  century  in  once- 
explolted  regions,  the  chain  of  natural 
forces  responsible  for  the  existence  of 
soil,  microscopic  biological  life,  for 
plants  and  wildlife  will  have  been  In- 
terrupted and  ended,  and  an  entirely  new- 
ecological  cycle — the  result  of  man's 
Influence — will  have  resulted. 

Unless  the  existing  areas  of  true  wil- 
derness are  reserved  now,  the  Inuence 
of  man  is  Inevitably  going  to  consume  all 
that  we  have.  There  will  be  roads  and 
commercial  operations,  campsites,  and 
facilities  which  will  not  only  mar  scenic 
beauty  but  destroy  natural  values  found 
only  In  undisturbed  areas. 

Ultimately  the  U.S.  Government  is  go- 
ing to  have  to  provide  areas  affording  its 
citizena  an  opportunity  to  "get  back  to 


nature.  "  and  to  escape  tiie  pressurts  of 
modern  life. 

Wf  can  d  >  it  now.  'Ailhout  expense  to 
the  National  Treasury  and  with  little  or 
no  disturbance  to  established  private 
ri^ht.^  and  c:)mmunity  f<'oni im :cs,  k)V  v.e 
can  wait  and  spend  tens  <'f  million^  of 
dollars  latter  trying  to  recapture  a  few 
tracts  to  rebuild  into  .secondhand, 
qua.sl-wilderne.ss. 

That,  Mr  Chairman,  is  the  purpose  of 
the  wilderness  bill  It  is  simply  an  ef- 
fort to  achieve  a  highly  desirable  na- 
tional objective — the  preM-rvation  jf 
signir.cant  wiideine.ss  tracts  still  owned 
by  the  US.  Government — with  as  little 
adverse  effect  as  possible  on  individuals, 
on  private  institutions,  and  on  the  econ- 
omy of  communities,  regions,  and  liie 
Nation. 

Vigorous  opposition  to  tlie  wilderness 
bill  has  come  from  groups  with  a  real 
and  legitimate  concern  over  tlie  restric- 
tion of  the  use  of  portions  of  federally 
owned  lands  The  opponents  have  said 
that  i^le  commodity  resource  value  on  all 
unexploited  lands  are  greater  tlian  the 
wilderness  values,  and  make  wilderness 
pre.servation  a  luxury  the  Nation  cannot 
afford  But  the  measure  before  us  today 
does  not  envLsage  the  dedication  of  all 
unexploited  lands  Commercial  timber- 
lands  in  dedicated  wilderness  areas  com- 
prise just  a  small  percentat'e  of  the  total 
acreage,  and  are  smitil  Indeed  when 
compared  with  the  vast  acreage  outside 
wilderne.ss  whicii,  once  cut,  still  needs  to 
be  restocked  There  exists  no  need  for 
known  or  unknown  mineral  values  in 
dedicated  wilderne.ss  and.  if  present, 
such  minerals  should  be  our  bequest  to 
the  future  in  case  of  dire  need 

Opponents  also  .say  that  wilderness 
legislation  will  l(x:k  up  '  needed  com- 
modity resources  forever  This.  I  b«'- 
lleve.  simply  is  not  true  No  law,  no 
matter  how  strong,  can  withstand  the 
pressures  of  a  real  need  By  pa.sslng  tills 
badly-needed  wilderne.ss  legislation  at 
this  time.  t)oth  wilderne.ss  and  other  re- 
sources can  be  delivered  to  the  future  in 
one  package.  Then,  if  our  technology 
fails  to  give  us  new  materials  which  will 
be  needed  In  the  future,  the  entire  wild- 
erness concept  can  be  reviewed  in  the 
light  of  the  needs  then  existing 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  urge  passage  of  H.R 
9070. 

Mr.  CLEVKLAfiD  Mr  Chairman  the 
cause  of  conservation  must  be  zealously 
defended  by  Congress.  Passage  of  the 
House  wilderne.ss  bill  Is  an  hLsloric  act 
for  conservation  which  I  heartily  endorse 
and  fully  .support.  This  ai^-tion  is  par- 
ticularly mea.iingtul  to  me  as  an  in- 
dividual who  has  been  Interested  in  and 
worked  for  corus*'rvation  for  many  yt'ars 
The  Wilderness  bill  along  with  the  land 
and  Water  Conservation  Fund  Act  wiuch 
we  passed  recently  offer  hopeful  promise 
that  the  United  Stat/'s  will  always 
ixjssess  adequate  parklands  in  the  years 
aliead  and  that  free  open  spaces  of 
mountains,  valleys,  foresLs.  lakes,  and 
streams  will  endure  for  venerations  yet 
unborn  I  am  gratified  U)  .see  this  prog- 
ress made  in  preparing  tlie  United  States 
for  Its  future  needs  for  recreation  and 
conservation  space.  I  commend  the  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs  Coininittee  for 
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their  patient  and  careful  deliberatloin 
Their  diligence  and  study  is  in  happ. 
contrast  to  the  politically  motivated  nS 
that  has  unfortunately  characterijed 
some  committees'  w  ork  as  they  grind  out 
hastily  conceived  proposals  now  betQ. 
manhandled  through  legislative  cl^ 
aels 

The  wilderness  bill  will  insure  the 
pre.servation  of  more  than  9  million 
acres  of  land  in  a  wilderness  .state  u 
our  forefathers  found  it  and  makes  pro- 
visions for  the  potent'al  Inclusion  of  ad- 
ditional acres  of  primitive,  wildlife  ref- 
uge, and  national  park  areas  within  the 
next  10  years.  In  passing  this  lei,islatlon 
we  meet  a  solemn  obligation  to  future 
generations  to  .see  that  areas  of  our 
country  shall  be  permanently  protected 
from  commercial  development  .so  that 
future  generations  may  have  the  oppor- 
tunity of  studying  and  enjoyintj  the  un- 
spoiled beauty  and  splendor  of  our  coun- 
try's majestic  land  resources. 

SPIKITUAL     VALUE 

Tlie  wilderness  bill  truarantees  that 
lhe.se  lands  will  be  kept  in  their  original 
untouched  natural  state.  No  future  ad- 
ministrator will  bt^  able  arbitrarily  to 
remove  the  wilderness  classification  of 
these  areas  Unless  this  vital  legislation 
is  enacted  now.  we  are  in  danger  of  loe- 
iiu'  a  pricele.ss  re.source  that  can  never  be 
rei-ained 

Setting  aside  a  portion  of  our  land  ai 
wilderne.ss  area  means  that  despite  our 
ra[)ldly  growing  population  and  burgeon- 
ni,'  commercial  development,  there  will 
always  be  places  in  our  country  wher» 
wilderness  beauty  Is  unmarred  and  un- 
.scarred  by  civilization,  where  individual* 
may  explore  the  wilds,  and  where  biolo- 
-;ists  and  naturalists  may  come  to  study 
w  ad  plant  and  animal  life  In  their  un- 
touched natural  state.  Above  all  there 
Ls  a  spiritual  value  to  a  wilderness  artt 
that  in  this  materialistic  age  should  not 
be  overlooked.  It  Is  important  that  we 
pre.serve  places  where  one  can  truly  "lift 
up  mine  eyes  unto  the  hills  from  whence 
Cometh  my  help  " 

I.MPROVEME.NT    OVER    SENATE   BUX 

The  bin  Is  not  perfect  but  legislation 
.seldom  Is.  The  provision  on  25-year 
mining  Is  disturbing  to  many  but  shouW 
be  accepted  in  the  spirit  of  reasonaWe 
ompromLse.  Tlie  feature  included  in 
the  bill  requiring  congre.sslonal  approval 
before  new  lands  are  added  or  removed 
from  the  system  Ls  a  deflnlte  and  mean- 
ingful improvement  over  the  Senate- 
passed  version.  Instead  of  decisions  on 
additions  or  deletions  of  land  being  made 
by  administrative  order.  Congress,  the 
voice  of  the  people,  Is  rightly  given  final 
say  in  H  R  9070  This  action  by  the 
House  vindicates  those  in  the  Senate  who 
objected  there  to  passage  of  S.  4.  I 
strongly  opposed  that  bill  and  voiced  my 
objections  strenuously.  Thanks  to  the 
carefully  considered  deliberations  and 
improvements  by  the  House  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs.  I  can 
now  gladly  support  this  bill. 

NKW    HAMPSHIKE    HAS    WILDERNESS    AICA 

My  state  of  New  Hampshire  has  5,400 
acres  to  be  Included  In  the  wilderne* 
system — the  only  area  in  the  northeast 
to  be  so  Included.     This  Is  a  source  of 


^Aa  f^  New  Hampshire's' citizens.  The 
^•^It^u^f  Wild  Area  in  my  district  Is 
£Sered  by  the  magnlflcant  Presidential 
^  fl^n  the  heart  of  the  White  Moun- 
SS  S^ready  preserved  In  the  White 
SStaln  National  Forest.  This  includes 
St  Washington,  with  an  elevation  of 
fi  088  feet  higl^PS^  peak  In  northeast 
America  It  is  an  area  of  unique  gran- 
JeTr  to  which  visitors  have  repaired  over 
the  years,  for  spiritual  refreshment  and 
strength. 

IN  TBADirlON  OF  THE  WEEKS  LAW 

Let  us  hope  this  legislation  can  be 
worked  out  in  conference  and  put  into 
final  form  for  the  President's  signature. 
This  law  is  siunificant  because  it  indi- 
cates our  Nation's  awareness  that  con- 
servation must  start  today,  not  tomor- 
row Teddv  R'wsevelt  would  be  proud 
of  us  for  passing  this  bill.  It  is  in  the 
tradition,  especially  meaningful  in  New 
Hampshire,  of  the  Weeks'  law  which  in 
1911  established  a  new  national  policy 
for  the  purchase  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment of  forest  lands  east  of  the  Great 
Plains  thus  making  possible  the  White 
Mountain  National  Forest.  Weeks  waa 
a  VS.  Congressman  and  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  but  was  born  In  New 
Hampshire  where  his  famUy  still  lives. 
His  son.  Sinclair  Weeks,  a  constituent  of 
mine,  served  with  great  distinction  as 
Secreury  of  Commerce  under  President 
Elsenhower.  Tlie  conservation  legisla- 
tion which  Weeks  sponsored  is  today  re- 
sponsible for  our  possession  In  the 
eastern  United  States,  including  New 
Hampshire  of  invaluable  national  for- 
ests—forests that  were  threatened  with 
destruction  before  Weeks  saved  them. 
The  wilderness  bill  is  another  landmark 
in  America's  struggle  to  preserve  and 
conserve  its  natural  heritage. 

Mr.  SAYLOR  Mr.  Chairman.  I  have 
no  further  requests  for  time. 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  have 
no  further  requests  for  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Pursuant  to  the 
rule,  the  Clerk  will  now  read  the  substi- 
tute committee  amendment  printed  In 
the  reported  bill  as  an  original  bill  for 
the  purpose  of  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 

SHORT  TTFLE 

Section  1    This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the 

"Wilderness  Act". 

WILDERNESS     SYSTEM     ESTABLISHED     STATOCXKT 
or  POLICT 

Sec  2  (a)  In  order  to  assure  that  an  in- 
creasing population,  accompanied  by  expand- 
ing settlement  and  growing  mechanization. 
does  not  occupy  and  modify  all  areas  within 
the  United  States  and  Its  possessions,  leaving 
no  lands  designated  for  preservation  and  pro- 
tection in  their  natural  condition,  it  Is  here- 
by declared  to  be  the  policy  of  the  Congress 
to  secure  for  the  American  people  of  present 
and  future  generations  the  benefits  of  an  en- 
during resource  of  wilderness.  For  this  pur- 
pose there  Is  hereby  established  a  National 
Wilderness  Preservation  System  to  be  com- 
posed of  federally  owned  areas  designated  by 
Congress  as  "wUdemess  areas",  and  these 
shall  be  administered  for  the  use  and  enjoy- 
ment of  the  American  people  In  such  manner 
u  will  leave  them  unimpaired  for  future  tue 
and  enjoyment  as  wilderness,  and  so  as  to 
provide  for  the  protection  of  these  areas,  the 
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preservation  of  their  wilderness  character. 
and  for  the  gathering  and  dissemination  of 
Information  regarding  their  use  and  enjoy- 
ment as  wilderness;  and  no  Federal  lands 
shall  be  designated  as  "wilderness  areas"  ex- 
cept as  provided  for  in  this  Act  or  by  a  sub- 
sequent Act. 

(b)  The  Inclusion  of  an  area  In  the  Na- 
tional Wilderness  Preservation  System  not- 
withstanding, the  area  shall  continue  to  be 
managed  by  the  Department  and  agency  hav- 
ing Jurisdiction  thereover  Immediately  before 
Its  Inclusion  in  the  National  Wilderness 
Preservation  System  unless  otherwise  pro- 
vided by  Act  of  Congress.  No  appropriation 
shall  be  available  for  the  payment  of  ex- 
penses or  salaries  for  the  administration  of 
the  National  Wilderness  Preservation  System 
as  a  separate  unit  nor  shall  any  appropria- 
tions be  available  for  additional  personnel 
stated  as  being  required  solely  for  the  pur- 
pose of  managing  or  administering  areas 
solely  because  they  are  Included  within  the 
National  Wilderness  Preservation  System. 

DEFINmON  or  WnJ>E3lNES8 

(c)  A  wilderness,  in  contrast  with  those 
areas  where  man  and  his  own  works  dominate 
the  landscape.  Is  hereby  recognized  as  an 
area  where  the  earth  and  Its  community  of 
life  are  untrammeled  by  man,  where  man 
himself  Is  a  visitor  who  does  not  remain.  An 
area  of  wilderness  Is  further  defined  to  mean 
In  this  Act  an  area  of  undeveloped  Federal 
land  retaining  iu  primeval  character  and 
Influence,  without  permanent  improvements 
or  hiunan  habitation,  which  is  protected  and 
managed  so  as  to  preserve  Its  natural  con- 
ditions and  which  (1)  generally  appears  to 
have  been  affected  primarily  by  the  forces  of 
nature,  with  the  Imprint  of  man's  work  sub- 
stantially unnotlceable;  (2)  has  outstanding 
opportunities  for  solitude  or  a  prlmlUve  and 
unoonflned  type  of  recreation;  (3)  has  at 
least  five  thousand  acres  of  land  and  Is  of 
sufficient  size  as  to  make  practicable  Its  pres- 
ervation and  use  In  an  unimpaired  condi- 
tion; and  (4)  may  also  contain  ecological, 
geological,  or  other  features  of  scientific, 
educational,  scenic,  or  historical  value. 

KATTONAI.  Wn-DEKNESS    paESEBVATION   SYSTEM 

EXTENT  or  SYSTEM 

Sec.  3.  (a)  All  areas,  except  the  San  Gor- 
gonlo  Wild  Area,  within  the  national  forests 
classified  at  least  60  days  t>efore  the  effec- 
tive date  Of  this  Act  by  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
ctdture  or  the  Chief  of  the  Forest  Service  as 
"wilderness",  "wUd".  or  "canoe"  are  hereby 
designated  as  wilderness  areas.  The  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  shall — 

(1)  Within  one  year  after  the  effective  date 
of  this  Act.  file  a  map  and  legal  description 
of  each  wilderness  area  with  the  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs  Conunltteea  of  the  United 
States  Senate  and  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, and  such  descriptions  shall  have  the 
same  force  and  effect  as  If  Included  In  this 
Act:  Provided,  however.  That  correction  of 
clerical  and  typographical  errors  in  such  legal 
descriptions  and  maps  may  be  made. 

(2)  Maintain,  available  to  the  public. 
records  pertaining  to  said  wilderness  areas, 
including  maps  and  legal  descriptions,  copies 
of  regulations  governing  them,  copies  of 
public  notices  of,  and  reports  submitted  to 
Congress  regarding  pending  additions,  elimi- 
nations, or  modifications.  Maps,  legal  de- 
scriptions, and  regulations  pertaining  to 
wilderness  areas  within  their  respective  Juris- 
dictions also  shall  be  available  to  the  public 
in  the  offices  of  regional  foresters,  national 
forest  supervisors,  and  forest  rangers. 

(b)  The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  shall. 
within  ten  years  after  the  enactment  of 
of  thU  Act,  review,  as  to  Its  suitability  or 
noncultablUty  for  preservation  as  wilderness, 
each  area  In  the  national  forests  classified 
on  the  effective  date  of  this  Act  by  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  or  the  Chief  of  the 
Poi«st  Service  as  "primitive"  and  report  his 
findings   to   the   President.     The   President 


shall  advise   the  United  States  Senate  and 
House  of  Representatives  of  his  reconunen- 
datlons  with  respect  to  the  designation  as 
"wilderness"  or  other  reclassification  of  each 
area  on  wlilch  review  has  been  completed, 
together    with    maps    and    a    definition    of 
boundaries.    Such  advice  shall  be  given  with 
respect   to   not   less   than    one-third   of   all 
the  areas  now  classified  as  "primitive"  with- 
in three  years  after  the  enactment  of  this 
Act.  not  less  than  two-thirds  within  seven 
years  after  the  enactment  of  this  Act.  and 
the  remaining  areas  within  ten  years  after 
the   enactment   of    this   Act.     Each  recom- 
mendation of  the  President  for  designation 
as  "wilderness"  shall  become  effective  only 
If  so  provided  by  an  Act  of  Congress.    Areas 
classified  as  "primitive"  on  the  effective  date 
of  this  Act  shall  continue  to  be  administered 
under   the    rules    and    regulations    affecting 
such    areas    on    the    effective    date    of    this 
Act   until   Congress   has   determined   other- 
wise; except  that  (1)   the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture, with  the  approval  of  the  President, 
may   determine    that   any    portion    of   such 
primitive  areas  may  be  declassified  and  ad- 
ministered   as    other    unclassified    national 
forest   land   and   upon   such  determination 
shall   cause   the   same   to   he   done,   but  no 
such    determination   shall    become    effective 
with  respect  to  any  primitive  area  or  any 
portion  of    a  primitive   area  which  exceeds 
five  thousand  acres  untU  sixty  calendar  days 
(Which   sixty  days,   however,  shall   not   In- 
clude days  on  which  either  the  Senate  or 
the    House    of    Representatives    is    not    in 
session  because  of  an  adjournment  of  more 
than  three  calendar  days  to  a  day  certain 
or  an  adjotirnment  sine  die)   after  the  Sec- 
retary   has    notified    the    President    of    the 
Senate   and    the   Speaker   of   the   House   of 
Representatives  of  his  Intention  to  declas- 
sify   such    primitive    area    or    portion    of    a 
primitive  area;    (2)   primitive  areas,  as  con- 
stituted on  the  effective  date   of  this  Act, 
may  be  increased  In  size  by  the  President 
at   the   time   he   submits   his   recommenda- 
tions to  the  Congress  provided  no  such  area 
Is    Increased    by    more    than    five    thousand 
acres  with  not  more  than  one  thousand  two 
hundred  and  eighty  acres  of  such  Increase 
In  any  one  compact  unit;   and    (3)    If  It  is 
proposed  to  Increase  any  primitive  area  by 
more  than  five  thousand  acres  or  by  more 
than  one  thousand  two  hundred  and  eighty 
acres  In  any  one  compact  unit  such  Increase 
In  size  shaU  not  beccxne  effective  until  acted 
upon  by  Congress.    Nothing  herein  contained 
shall   limit   the   President   In   proposing,   as 
part  of  his   recommendations  to   Congress, 
the    alteration    of    existing    twundarles    of 
primitive  areas  or  recommending  the  addi- 
tion   of    any    contlguo\as    area    of    national 
forest    lands    predominantly    of    wilderness 

value. 

(c)  Within  ten  years  after  the  effective 
date  of  this  Act  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
shall  review  roadless  portions  of  parks, 
monvunents.  and  other  units  of  the  national 
park  system,  and  portions  of  wildlife  ref- 
uges and  game  ranges  under  the  Jurisdiction 
of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  on  the  effec- 
tive date  of  this  Act  and  shall  report  to  the 
President  his  recommendatlorw.  The  Pres- 
ident shall  advise  the  United  States  Senate 
and  the  House  of  Representatives  of  his  rec- 
ommendations with  respect  to  each  such  por- 
tion for  which  review  has  been  completed, 
together  with  maps  and  definitions  of  bound- 
aries. Each  such  recommendation  calling  for 
a  change  in  status  shall  become  effective  only 
if  so  provided  by  an  Act  of  Congress.  Noth- 
ing contained  herein  shall,  by  Implication  or 
otherwise,  be  construed  to  lessen  the  present 
statutory  authority  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  with  respect  to  the  maintenance  of 
roadless  areas  within  units  of  the  national 
park  system. 

(d)(1)  The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  and 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  shaU.  prior  to 
submitting    any    recommendations    to    the 
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President  with  respect  to  the  suitability  of 
any  area  for  preservation  as  wilderness — 

(A)  give  such  public  ncttlce  of  the  prn- 
poaed  action  as  they  deem  appropriate,  in- 
cluding publication  in  the  Federal  Register 
and  in  a  newspaper  having  kjeueral  circula- 
tion In  the  area  or  areas  In  the  vicinity  of 
the  affected  land: 

(B)  hold  a  public  hearlns;  or  hearings  at  a 
location  or  locations  convenient  to  the  area 
affected.  The  hearings  shall  be  announced 
through  such  me.ms  lus  the  respective  Sei're- 
tarles  Involved  deem  appr'jprute.  includln*: 
notices  In  the  Federal  R«ei.ster  and  In  news- 
papers of  general  clrcularion  l:i  the  area 
Provided,  That  if  the  lands  involved  are  lo- 
cated In  more  than  one  State,  at  least  one 
hearing  shall  be  held  in  each  State  In  which 
a  portion  of  the  land  lies; 

(C)  at  least  thirty  days  before  the  date  nf 
a  hearing  advise  the  Governor  of  each  State 
and  the  governing  board  of  each  county,  or 
In  Alaska  the  boriugh.  in  which  the  lands 
are  located,  and  Federal  departments  and 
agencies  concerned  and  invite  such  offlclals 
and  Federal  agencies  to  submit  their  views 
on  the  proposed  action  at  the  hearing  or  by 
no  later  than  thirty  days  following  the  date 
of  the  hewing 

(2)  Any  views  submitted  to  the  appro- 
priate Secretary  under  the  provisions  of  ( 1 1 
of  this  subsection  with  respect  to  any  area 
shall  be  Included  with  anv  recommendations 
to  the  Preeldent  and  to  Congress  with  re- 
spect to  Buch  area 

(3)  There  shall  further  be  Included,  with 
any  recommendations  to  the  President  and 
to  (Congress  with  respect  to  the  suitability  of 
any  area  for  preservation  as  wilderness,  a 
concise  statement  identifying  the  specific 
values  In  the  particular  area  that  warrant 
the  preservation  nf  the  area  xa  wilderness, 
together  with  an  Identiflcatlon  of  any  'ther 
wilderness  areas  being  preserved  because  of 
the  presence  of  similar  values.  Indicating  the 
acreage  of  each  such  area  and  the  total  acre- 
age of  all  areas  preserved  bv  reason  of  the 
presence  of  the  same  or  similar  values 

(e)  Any  modification  or  adjustment  of 
boundaries  of  any  wilderness  area  shall  be 
recommended  by  the  appropriate  Secretary 
after  public  notice  of  such  prnpnisal  and  pub- 
lic hearing  or  hearings  a.s  provided  in  sub- 
section (d)  of  thl-  section  The  prof^jsed 
modification  or  adju.stment  shall  then  be 
recommended  with  map  and  description 
thereof  to  the  President  The  Prt-sldent 
shall  advise  the  United  States  Senate  and 
the  House  of  Representatives  of  his  recom- 
mendations with  respect  to  such  modifica- 
tion or  adjustment  and  such  recommenda- 
tions shall  become  effective  only  In  the  ?ame 
manner  as  provided  for  In  subsections  (b) 
and  (c)  of  this  section 

use    or    WILDEHNTSS    .\REAS 

Sec.  4.  (a)  The  pur;K)8es  >f  this  Act  are 
hereby  declared  to  be  within  and  supplemen- 
tal to  the  purposes  for  which  national  forests 
and  units  of  the  national  parlc  and  natl.jnal 
wildlife  refuge  system.s  are  established  and 
administered  and — 

(1)  Nothing  In  this  Art  shall  be  deemed 
to  be  In  Interference  with  the  purpose  for 
which  national  forests  are  established  as  set 
forth  in  the  Act  of  June  4,  1897  i  30  Stat  H  » , 
and  the  Multiple-Use  Sustalned-Yleld  Act  of 
June  12,  1»60  (74  Stat    215  i 

(2)  Nothing  m  this  ^ct  shall  modify  the 
restrictions  and  provlslohs  of  the  Shlpstead- 
Nolan  Act  (Public  Law  539.  Seventy-first 
Congress,  July  10.  1930:  4«  Stat  1020 1.  the 
Thye-Blatnlk  Act  (Public  Law  733.  Eightieth 
Congress.  June  22.  1J4«,  62  Stat  5rt8 1 .  and 
the  Humphrey-Th ye- Blatnlk- Anderson  Act 
I  Public  Law  607.  Eighty-fourth  Congress. 
June  33.  1956:  70  Stat  326).  as  applying  to 
the  Superior  National  Forest  or  the  regula- 
tions of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 

(3)  Nothing  Jn  this  Act  shall  modify  the 
statutory  authority  under  which  imlts  of  the 


national  park  system  are  creareU  Further, 
the  designation  of  any  area  of  any  parK. 
monument,  or  other  unit  of  the  national 
park  system  .is  a  wUderaesa  area  pursuant 
to  this  Art  shall  In  no  maiisier  lower  the 
standards  evolved  for  the  use  and  preserva- 
tion >f  such  park,  monimient  or  other  unit 
of  the  national  park  systenj  in  accordance 
with  the  Act  of  August  25,  1916.  the  statu- 
tory authority  under  which  the  area  was 
created,  or  any  other  Act  of  Congress  which 
m:ght  pertain  to  or  affect  such  area.  Includ- 
ing, but  not  limited  to.  the  Act  of  June  8, 
VM6  (34  Slat.  225;  16  USC  432  et  .sec^.  t  ; 
section  3(2 1  of  the  Federal  Power  A>t-  (16 
USC  796(21  i;  and  the  Act  of  .Augu.st  21. 
1935  (49  Stat.  666,  16  USC.  461  et  seq  t . 

(b)  Except  as  oUierwlse  provided  In  this 
Act,  each  agency  administering  any  area 
designated  as  wilderness  shall  be  responsi- 
ble for  preserving  the  wilderness  character 
of  the  area  and  shall  so  adminl.ster  such 
area  for  such  other  purposes  for  which  It 
may  have  been  esuiblished  as  also  to  preserve 
Its  wildernesji  character.  Except  .us  other- 
wise provldcKl  In  this  Act.  wilderne.ss  ureas 
shall  be  devoted  to  the  public  purposes  of 
recreational,  scenic,  scientific,  educational, 
conservation,  and  historical  use 

PROHIBITION     or     CCXTAIN     USES 

ici  Except  as  specifically  provided  for  in 
this  Act,  and  subject  to  existing  private 
rights,  there  shall  be  no  commercial  enter- 
prise and  no  permanent  roiul  within  any 
wilderness  area  designated  by  this  Act  and, 
except  as  necessarv  to  meet  minimum  re- 
quirements for  the  administration  of  the 
area  for  the  purpose  of  this  Act  (including 
measures  recjuired  In  emergencies  involving 
the  health  and  safety  of  persons  within  the 
.ireai,  there  shall  be  no  temporary  road,  n<') 
use  of  motor  vehicles,  motorized  equipment 
or  motorboats.  no  landing  of  aircraft,  no 
other  form  of  mechanical  transport,  and  no 
structure  or  installation  within  any  such 
area 

SPEriAI      PROVISIONS 

(di  The  folli.iwlng  special  provisions  are 
hereby  made: 

(It  Within  wilderness  areas  designated  by 
this  Act  the  use  of  aircraft  or  motorb<^)ats, 
where  these  uses  h.ive  already  become  estab- 
lished, may  be  permitted  to  continue  subject 
t  >  such  restrictions  as  the  Secretary  of  Agrt- 
■ulture  deems  desirable  In  .iddltlon,  such 
measures  may  be  taken  as  may  be  necewsarv 
in  the  control  of  tire,  insects  and  diseases, 
subjec  to  such  conditions  as  the  Secretary 
deeni.s  dpslrable 

1 2)  Nothing  In  this  Act  shall  prevent 
within  national  fcjrest  wilderness  sireas  any 
activity.  Including  pruepectlng,  for  the  pur- 
fKJse  of  gathering  information  ab<jut  min- 
eral or  other  resources.  If  such  activity  is 
carried  on  In  a  manner  compatible  with  the 
preservation  of  the  wilderness  environment 
Furthermore,  in  accordance  with  such  pro- 
gram as  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  shall 
develop  and  conduct  in  consultation  with 
the  Secretary  of  .Agriculture,  such  areas  shall 
be  surveyed  on  a  planned,  recurring  basis 
consistent  with  the  concept  of  wilrlerness 
pr**servatif>n  by  the  Geological  Survey  and 
the  Bureau  of  Mines  to  determine  the  min- 
eral values.  If  any.  that  may  be  present;  and 
the  resul'ji  of  such  surveys  shall  be  made 
available  to  the  public  and  submitted  to  the 
President  and  Congress 

i3)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provLslons 
of  this  .\ct.  until  midnight  December  31. 
1989.  the  United  States  mining  laws  and  all 
laws  pertaining  to  mineral  leasing  shall,  to 
the  same  extent  as  applicable  prior  to  the 
effective  date  of  thi^  .Act  extend  to  thf)«e  na- 
tional forest  landii  designated  by  this  Act  as 
"wilderne.ss  areas',  subject,  however,  to  such 
reasonable  regulations  governing  Ingress  and 
egress  ,is  may  be  prescribed  by  the  .Se<'retary 
of  .Agriculture  cin.elstent  with  the  use  of  the 
land  for  mineral   locathjn  and  development 
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and  exploration,  drilling,  and  producuoo 
and  u.se  of  land  for  transmission  llnea.  wate' 
lines,  leleplione  lines,  or  facilities  necesur^ 
in  exploring,  drilling,  prc^luclng  mininriM 
processing  i>peratlnn8.  Including  where  « 
sentlal  the  use  of  mechanized  ground  or  n" 
equipment  and  restoration  as  near  aa  nrif 
tlcable  of  the  surface  of  the  land  dlsturbM 
in  performing  prospecting,  location,  and  la 
oil  and  giis  leasing,  discovery  work,  explor». 
tion.  drilling,  and  production,  at,  soon  as  ihej 
h.ive  served  ilielr  purpo.se  Mlnuig  locatloiu 
lying  within  the  boundaries  of  said  wlldw. 
ness  areas  sh.iU  be  held  and  u.sed  m\e\y  tr» 
mining  or  proces.slng  operations  and  luci 
ren.sonably  incident  thereto;  and  hereafter 
subject  to  valid  existing  rights,  all  patent* 
Ksued  imdcr  the  mining  laws  of  the  United 
St.ites  affecting  national  forest  lands  desi*. 
nated  by  this  Act  as  wilderne.ss  ureas  gh»ii 
convey  title  to  the  mineral  deposits  wlthlo 
the  claim,  together  with  the  rl^'ht  to  cut  and 
u.se  so  much  of  the  mature  tlniber  therefrom 
as  may  be  needed  in  the  extractUm,  removal 
and  benefication  of  the  mineral  dep<*iig,  f 
needed  timber  Is  not  otherwl.se  reasonably 
available,  and  If  the  timber  is  cut  under 
sotmd  principles  of  forest  management  u 
defined  by  the  national  forest  rules  and  repj. 
IMtODS.  but  each  such  patent  .shall  reserrj 
to  the  United  states  all  tl'le  In  or  to  theiur- 
face  of  tiM  lands  and  products  thereof,  and 
no  use  of  the  surface  of  the  claim  or  the  rt- 
sources  therefrom  not  reasonably  requlrwj 
for  carrying  on  mining  or  prospee  ting  shall 
be  allowed  except  as  otherwi.se  expre.ssly  pro- 
vided In  this  Act  Provided.  That,  unlea 
hereafter  specifically  authorized,  no  paUnt 
Aithln  wilderness  areas  designated  by  thli 
Act  shall  issue  after  December  31,  1989,  ex- 
cept for  the  valid  clalm.s  existing  on  (jr  be- 
fore December  31,  1989  Mining  claims  lo- 
ca'ed  after  tlie  etTective  date  of  this  Act 
within  the  boundaries  of  wilderness  areai 
designated  by  this  .Act  shall  cre,tte  no  rlghti 
In  excess  of  those  rights  which  may  be 
patented  under  the  provisions  of  this  sub- 
jection. Mineral  leases  permits,  atid  Ucenjei 
covering  lands  within  national  forest  wilder- 
ness area.s  designated  by  this  Act  shall  con- 
t,iin  such  re.usonable  stipulations  a.s  may  be 
prescribetl  by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  l(ir 
the  protection  of  the  wilderness  character  of 
the  land  consistent  with  the  u=e  of  the  land 
fiT  the  purpo.'^es  for  which  they  are  le»««<l 
permitted,  or  llceiised  Subject  to  valid 
rights  then  existing,  effective  January  1 
1990,  the  minerals  In  lands  designated  by  thii 
Act  as  wilderness  areas  are  withdrawn  from 
all  forms  of  appropriation  under  the  min- 
ing laws  and  frcjm  disposition  under  all  law 
pertaining  to  mineral  leasing  and  all  amend- 
ments thereto. 

(4)  Within  wilderness  areas  In  the  na- 
tl<jnal  forests  designated  by  this  Act,  (1)  the 
President  may,  within  a  specific  area  and 
in  accordance  with  such  regulations  as  he 
may  deem  desirable  authorize  prospectUn 
for  water  resources,  the  establishment  and 
maintenance  of  res«'rv()lr8,  water-conserva- 
tion works,  power  projects,  transmission 
lines,  and  other  facilities  needed  in  the  pub- 
lic interest,  including  the  road  construction 
and  maintenance  essential  Ui  development 
and  use  thereof,  upon  his  determination  thst 
such  use  or  uses  in  the  specific  area  will 
better  serve  the  Interests  of  the  United  Stata 
and  the  i>eople  thereof  than  will  Ms  denlsl; 
and  (2 1  the  grazing  of  livestock,  where  «•- 
tabllshed  prior  to  the  effective  date  of  thU 
Act.  shall  be  permitted  to  continue  subject 
to  sui'h  reasonable  regulations  as  are  deemed 
necessary  by  the  Sei-ret^iry  of  Agriculture. 

(5 1  Other  provisions  of  this  Act  to  tlit 
contrary  notwithstanding,  the  management 
of  the  Boundary  Waters  Canoe  Area,  formerly 
designated  as  the  Superior.  Little  IndlM 
.SUmix.  and  Caribou  Roadless  Areas,  In  lUe 
Superior  National  Forest.  Minnesota,  shall  be 
In  accordance  with  regulations  eatabll«h«l 
by   the   Secretary   of  Agriculture  In  accord- 
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„«i  with  the  general  purpose  of  malntain- 
^f  without  unnecessary  restrictions  on 
2er  i«s.  including  that  of  timber  the 
'rimlUve  character  of  the  area^ particularly 
fn  The  vlclnltv  of  lakes,  strea&fl.  and  por- 

J^  provided.  That  nothing  In  this  Act 
!t!H  preclude  the  continuance  within  the 
S^a  of  any  already  established  use  of  motor- 

^"  Commercial  services  may  be  performed 
«nthln  the  wilderness  areas  designated  by 
* :.  Act  to  the  extent  necessary  for  activities 
which  are  proper  for  realizing  the  recreational 
-.r  other  wilderness  purposes  of  the  areas. 

i7(  Nothing  in  this  Act  shall  constitute 
an  express  or  implied  claim  or  denial  on  the 
part  of  the  Federal  Government  as  to  ex- 
emption from  StJite  water  laws. 

1 8)  To  the  extent  that  It  Is  not  Incom- 
natlble  with  wilderness  preservation,  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  shall.  In  national 
'orcst  wilderness  areas  designated  by  this 
Act  permit  hunting  and  fishing:  Provided. 
Th.it  nothing  in  this  Act  shall  be  construed 
as  affecting  the  Jurisdiction  or  responslblll- 
ues  of  the  several  States  with  respect  to 
wildlife  and  tish  In  wilderness  areas. 

Sec  5.  The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  shall 
Identify,  set  aside,  and  classify  for  public 
recreational  use  an  area  of  approximately 
three  thousiuid  five  hundred  acres  within 
the  San  c.orgonlo  Wild  Area  on  the  San 
Bernardino  Vational  Forest  that  he  finds 
most  suitable  for  the  Installation  and  devel- 
opment of  facilities  necessary  for  skiing 
utilization.  The  Secretary  shall,  within 
three  years  after  the  enactment  of  this  Act, 
review  the  suitability  of  the  other  lands 
within  the  San  Gorgonlo  Wild  Area  as  con- 
stituted on  the  effective  date  of  this  Act, 
for  preservation  as  wilderness.  Identify  those 
portions  that  he  believes  should  be  classl- 
r.ed  us  wilderness",  and  report  his  findings 
to  the  President  The  President  shall  advise 
the  UniteJ  States  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentiUives  of  his  recommendation  with 
respect  to  the  designation  as  "wilderness"  or 
other  reclasslilcatlon  of  lands  presently 
within  the  San  Gorgonlo  Wild  Area,  sub- 
mitting therewith  maps  and  a  definition  of 
boundaries  Pending  review  by  the  Secre- 
ury  of  .Agriculture,  the  submission  of  recom- 
mendations by  the  President,  and  action  by 
Congress  on  the  President's  recommenda- 
tivnis.  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  may:  (1) 
continue  to  m.mape  lands  not  required  for 
public  skiing  within  the  San  Gorgonlo  Wild 
-Area  under  regulations  governing  manage- 
ment of  wild  areas  on  the  effective  date  of 
this  Act:  or  [2\  with  the  approval  of  the 
President,  decla.'sify  any  of  the  lands  pres- 
ently within  tlie  San  Gorgonlo  Wild  Area 
not  suitable  for  management  as  "wilder- 
ness" and  not  required  for  skiing  develop- 
ment and  administer  them  as  other  unclassi- 
fied national  forest  land. 

STATE    AND   PKtVATF    LANDS   WITHIN    WILDERNESS 
AREAS 

Sec  6  (at  In  any  case  where  State-owned 
or  privately  owned  land  is  completely  sur- 
rounded by  national  forest  lands  within 
are.ts  designated  by  this  Act  as  wilderness, 
such  State  or  private  owner  shall  be  given 
such  rights  as  may  be  necessary  to  assure 
adequate  acce.ss  to  such  State-owned  or  pri- 
vately owned  land  by  such  State  or  private 
owner  and  their  successors  In  Interest,  or  the 
State-owned  land  or  privately  owned  land 
shall  be  ex(  hanged  for  federally  owned  land 
m  the  same  State  of  approximately  equal 
value  under  authorities  iivailable  to  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture:  Provided,  however, 
That  the  United  suites  shall  not  transfer  to 
a  State  or  private  owner  any  mineral  In- 
terests unless  the  State  or  private  owner 
relinquishes  or  causes  to  be  relinquished  to 
the  United  Slates  the  mineral  interest  In  the 
surrounded  land. 

< bl  In  any  case  where  valid  mining  claims, 
or  other  valid  occupancies  are  wholly  within 


a  designated  national  forest  wilderness  area, 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  shall,  by  reason- 
able regulations  consistent  with  tlie  preser- 
vation of  the  area  as  wilderness,  permit 
Ingress  and  egress  to  such  surrounded  areas 
by  means  which  have  been  or  are  being  cus- 
tomarily enjoyed  with  respect  to  other  such 
areas  Blmilarly  situated. 

(c)  Subject  to  the  appropriation  of  funds 
by  Congress,  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  is 
authorized  to  acquire  privately  owned  land 
within  the  perimeter  of  any  area  designated 
by  this  Act  m  wilderness  If  (1)  the  owner 
concurs  in  such  acquisition  or  (2)  the  ac- 
quisition is  specifically  authorized  by  Con- 
gress, 

Girra,    BEQUESTS,    AND    CONTRIBTTTIONS 

Sec.  7.  (a)  The  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
may  accept  gifts  or  bequests  of  land  within 
wilderness  areas  designated  by  this  Act  for 
presentation  as  wilderness.  The  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  may  also  accept  gifts  or 
bequests  of  land  adjacent  to  wilderness 
areas  designated  by  this  Act  for  preservation 
as  wilderness  If  he  has  given  sixty  days  ad- 
vance notice  thereof  to  the  President  of  the 
Senate  and  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives. Land  accepted  by  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  under  this  section  shall  be- 
come part  of  the  wilderness  area  Involved. 
Regulations  with  regard  to  any  such  land 
may  be  In  accordance  with  such  agreements, 
consistent  with  the  policy  of  this  Act,  as  are 
made  at  the  time  of  such  gift,  or  such  con- 
ditions, consistent  with  such  policy,  as  may 
be  Included  In,  and  accepted  with,  such 
bequest. 

(b)  The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  or  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  Is  authorized  to 
accept  private  contributions  and  gifts  to  be 
used  to  fiu-ther  the  purposes  of  this  Act. 

ANNUAL    REPORTS 

Sec.  8.  At  the  opening  of  each  session  of 
Congress,  the  Secretaries  of  Agriculture  and 
Interior  shall  Jointly  report  to  the  President 
for  transmission  to  Congress  on  the  status  of 
the  wilderness  system,  Including  a  list  and 
descriptions  of  the  area  In  the  system, 
regulations  In  effect,  and  other  pertinent  In- 
formation, together  with  any  recommenda- 
tions they  may  care  to  make. 

Mr.  ASPINALL  (interrupting  the 
reading  of  the  substitute  committee 
amendment).  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  fmther 
reading  of  the  bill  be  dispensed  with 
and  that  it  be  printed  in  the  Record  in 
full. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Colorado? 

There  was  no  objection. 

AMENDMENTS    OF»i:RED    BY    MR.    BAYLOR 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
two  amendments.  I  ask  that  they  be 
read  en  bloc  because  they  apply  to  the 
same  situation. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendments  offered  by  Mr.  Saylor:  Page 
18,  line  7,  after  "areas'"  strike  out  ",  except 
the  San  Gorgonlo  Wild  Area,". 

Page  31.  line  5,  strike  out  the  whole  of 
section  5  and  renumber  the  following  sec- 
tions accordingly. 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Chairman,  when 
this  bill  was  before  our  subcommittee 
and  the  full  committee  they  adopted  an 
amendment  that  I  hope  will  be  corrected 
in  the  House  at  this  time.  This  amend- 
ment I  have  offered  would  eliminate  the 
exception  of  the  San  Gorgonio  area. 
The  San  Crorgonio  area  is  not  far  re- 
moved from  the  metropolitan  area  of  Los 
Angeles.    It  is,  in  the  words  of  the  For- 


est Service,  one  of  the  few  real  gems  of 
wild  area  to  be  found  anywhere  in  the 
world.  It  is  an  area  that  has  more  use 
by  the  people  who  live  in  the  metropoli- 
tan area  of  Los  Angeles  than  any  other 
wild  or  wilderness  or  primitive  area  in 
the  United  States.  There  are  more 
groups  of  schoolchildren,  there  are  more 
groups  of  Girl  and  Boy  Scouts,  there 
are  more  groups  of  campers,  there  are 
more  groups  from  YMCA's  and  YWCA's 
who  go  into  this  area  than  any  other 
wilderness,  wild,  or  canoe  area  in  our 
system  that  we  are  discussing.  There 
have  been  some  people  who  claim  that 
this  area  should  be  set  aside  not  for  the 
multiple  use  which  my  amendment 
would  make  possible,  but  that  it  should 
be  set  aside  for  a  special  use  of  a  class 
of  people  known  as  skiers. 

Now,  the  reason  that  I  am  opposing 
the  setting  aside  of  this  area  for  skiers 
is  as  follows: 

•'The  natural  heritage  of  our  Nation  must 
be  preserved  In  two  senses"  involving  (1) 
protection  of  some  areas  In  a  manner  "as 
nearly  In  their  original  state  as  possible" 
and  (2)  "opportunity  for  a  wide  variety  of 
recreation  uses  that  do  not  require  the  strict 
preservation  of  resources  in  their  nattiral 
condition." 

The  second  goal  of  the  Commission  was 
set  forth  as  "the  wise  development  of  our 
recreation  resources"  pointing  out  that  the 
larger  number  of  our  citizens  require  outdoor 
recreation  serviced  with  "basic  facilities — 
roads,  picnic  tables,  sanitation." 

"A  third  basic  goal"  according  to  the  Com- 
mission report — "Is  accessibility — an  oppor- 
tunity for  all  Americans  to  know  and  enjoy 
the  outdoors."  This  goal  was  Identified  as 
"one  of  the  central  problems  of  outdoor  rec- 
reation over  the  next  40  years.  To  achieve 
accessibility,  existing  areas  must  be  further 
developed,  and  in  many  instances  new  sites 
must  be  acquired"  [pages  11-12,  comnilttee 
print  No.  26]. 

In  southern  California,  close  to  the  teem- 
ing population  of  the  Los  Angeles  megalopo- 
lis, there  are  1,654,000  acres  of  national  forest 
land  (Cleveland  N.F.,  Angeles  N.F.,  San 
Bernardino  N.F.) .  Of  this,  90,000  acres  (San 
Gorgonio  wild  area  33,400  acres,  San  Jacin- 
to wild  area  20,600  acres,  Aqua  Tibia  primi- 
tive area  26,700  acres,  Cucamonga  wild  area 
9,000  acres)  or  but  5  percent  of  the  total,  Is 
in  wilderness,  wild  or  primitive  category. 
In  terms  of  ORRRC'e  first  finding  above,  only 
5  percent  of  national  forest  acreage  In  south- 
ern California  would  be  maintained  In  a 
manner  "as  nearly  In  their  original  state  as 
possible"  and  95  percent  would  continue  to 
be  available  "for  a  wide  variety  of  recreation 
uses  that  do  not  require  the  strict  preserva- 
tion of  resources  In  their  natural  condition," 

Thus,  it  cannot  be  argued  logically  that 
the  continued  protection  of  the  San  Gor- 
gonlo wild  area  Ignores  this  basic  finding  of 
ORRRC,  nor  by  the  same  token  that  It  would 
frustrate  the  second  basic  finding  of  ORRRC 
that  the  "larger  number  of  our  citizens  re- 
quire outdoor  recreation  serviced  with  basic 
facilities.  "Ninety-five  percent  of  the  Na- 
tional Forest  property  In  the  Los  Angeles  area 
will  continue  to  be  available  for  development 
of  recreation  facilities  for  mass  use. 

"Accessibility,"  as  the  third  basic  ORRRC 
finding  cited,  must  be  put  In  context  with 
other  ORRRC  findings.  In  considering  the 
whole  outdoor  recreation  problem  ORRRC 
found  that  wilderness  offered  the  greatest 
Imbalance  between  supply  and  demand,  be- 
cause, by  the  very  nature  of  things  and 
the  manner  in  which  our  Nation  developed, 
areas  of  remaining  wilderness  value  today 
are  generally  located  where  the  people  are 
not.      San    Gorgonlo   Wild    Area   Is   one   of 
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the  Tery  few  located  so  aa  to  serve  adjacent 
centers  ot  large  population  Moreover,  it  Is 
acceaalble  by  peripheral  paved  road  and  It 
18  now  heavily  used  by  the  public  as  wilder- 
ness. Thus  the  San  Oorgonlo  Wild  Area 
meets  the  ORRRC  test  of  'accessibility"  and 
provides  opportunity  fir  the  people  of 
southern  California  to  know  and  enjoy  the 
outdoors    In   Its    nearly    nrtfflnal   state 

It  seems  clear,  consequently  that  the  issue 
Is  not  between  the  opp»jrtunlty  for  wilder- 
ness recreation  and  the  opportunity  for  a 
"wide  variety  of  recreation  uses."  rather. 
It  lies  between  the  continuing  oppxjrtunlty 
for  wilderness  recreation.  In  a  pjopulatton 
density  region  where  it  Is  In  critically  short 
supply,  and  one  hlt^hly  specialized  use — a 
commercially   developed   ski   resort 

Throughout  the  ORRRC  report  Is  found 
a  central  theme  ur  core  which  can  be  trans- 
lated as  s  fervent  plea  for  comprehensive 
planning,  balanced  planning,  a  recognition 
of  the  essential,  Integral  importance  of  all 
aspects  of  the  outdoor  recreation  picture 
The  ORRRC  report  In  totnl  does  not  siipport 
the  dissolution  of  the  San  Gorgonlo  Wild 
Area  In  favor  of  a  single  outdoor  recreation 
use — commercial  ski  development — which  Is 
available  now  and  can  be  made  much  more 
available  outside  the  wild  area  Rather  It 
supports  the  retention  of  the  San  Gorgonlo 
Wild  Area. 

"Once  an  area  has  been  placed  In  cliiss 
V  (wild,  wilderness,  canoe  i  It  should  be 
managed  so  as  to  presirve  the  primitive  con- 
dition and  the  Isolation  that  qualified  it  for 
Inclusion  There  .should  be  no  development 
of  public  roads  permanent  habitations,  or 
recreation  facilities  of  any  sort"  (Outdoor 
Recreation    for    America,    p     113i       And  - 

"The  purpose  of  lei?lslatlon  to  designate 
outstanding  areas  In  this  class  as  wilder- 
ness areas  Is  to  give  the  Increiised  assurance 
of  attaining  this  objective  i  t4)  preserve  prim- 
itive conditions)  that  acrii.n  by  the  Congress 
will  provide"  (Outdoor  Recreation  for 
America,    p     132  i 

Here  a^aln,  the  San  Gorgonlo  Wild  .\rea 
meets  the  stern  test  of  the  ORRRC  rept)rt 
It  was  first  set  aside  In  1931  It  was  the 
subject  of  Intense  restudv  In  1948  It  was 
finally  placed  in  the  "wild  '  category  m  1956 
after  repeated  studies  during  which  the 
same  Issues  we  are  debuting  now  were  fully 
debated  and  resolved  by  the  determination 
that  the  highest  value  or  the  area  fur  all 
the  people  will  be  achieved  by  Its  retention 
as  wilderness. 

The  former  Secretary  of  AErncuUure 
and  the  present  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture have  directed  the  Forest  Service  to 
make  a  study  of  this  area  to  determine 
Its  highest  and  best  use:  and  both  the 
former  Secretary  and  the  present  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture  have  had  reports 
submitted  to  them  by  the  Forest  Service 
that  the  highest  and  best  use  that  this 
areia  could  be  put  to  is  to  continue  it  as  a 
wild  area.  The  wild  area  will  be  de- 
stroyed If  it  is  allowed  to  become  a  ski 
area.  I  would  hope  that  the  Congress 
would  do  what  the  Secretaries  of  Ai:rr;- 
culture  and  the  Directors  of  the  Forest 
Service  have  asked  them  'o  do  and  that 
is  to  keep  this  area  a  wild  area 

Mr.  KYL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa 

Mr.  KYL.  The  gentleman  is  saying 
that  a  four-lane  highway  and  a  huge 
parking  lot  would  be  needed  Lf  this  were 
to  be  used  for  skiing:  Ls  that  correct ' 

Mr.  SAYLOR  If  this  area  is  to  be  set 
aside  for  the  type  of  skiing  that  Ls  con- 
templated It  will  be  necessary-  to  have  a 


four-lane  highway  into  this  area;  not 
Just  for  skiing  but  for  the  type  of  .skiing 
and  ski  lifts  and  ski  tows  that  would  be 
put  In  there.  The  traffic  problem  there 
us  such  that  you  would  need  a  four-lane 
highway  then  It  just  .so  happens  that 
you  have  not  too  far  from  this  area  two 
either  eight-Iane  or  six-lane  highways 
that  converge  acro.ss  the  .southern  end  of 
this  district 

Mr    SHEPPARD      Six. 

Mr  SAYLOR.  Two  .six -lane  high- 
ways. If  you  are  going  to  have  two  six- 
lane  highways  leading  Into  this  area  and 
you  are  going  to  have  skiers  who  will  u.se 
them  to  get  out  there,  you  are  going  to 
have  to  have  a  way  to  get  Into  thus  area. 
to  park  and  to  Ket  out  of  the  area. 

Ihe  CHAIRMAN  The  time  of  the 
gentleman.   Mr    Saylor.   has   expired. 

Mr  SAYIX>R  Mr  Chairman.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  proceed  for  2  addl- 
t.onal  minutes 

The  CHAIRMAN  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  ' 

rhere  was  no  objection. 

Mr  SAYLOR  If  you  do  not  have  a 
four-lane  hmhway,  two  lanes  in  and  two 
lanes  out.  you  are  going  to  have  the 
greatest  tra.Tic  jam  there  that  they  have 
ever  had  in  southern  California. 

Some  people  have  said  that  this  area 
should  be  .set  aside  for  thi.s  purpo.se  be- 
cau.se  it  IS  such  an  excellent  skiing  area. 
I  can  tell  you  that  the  Forest  Service  has 
had  surveys  made  showing  that  there  is 
no  snow  in  this  area  unless  there  is  snow 
in  every  other  high  area  in  southern  Cali- 
fornia The  snow  comes  in  a  pattern. 
It  does  one  thing  in  this  area,  it  stays  a 
little  longer  m  the  spring 

Let  me  call  the  attention  of  the  mem- 
bers of  this  committee  to  the  fact  that 
just  a  short  time  ago  in  the  great  coun- 
trv  of  Switzerland  two  or  three  of  the 
worlds  finest  skiers,  together  with  a 
dozen  others,  lost  their  lives,  not  becau.se 
they  were  inexperienced  skiers  but,  cou- 
pled with  climatic  conditions  in  the 
spr.iK  of  the  year,  their  skiing  caused  a 
disturbance  in  the  snowpack  which  re- 
';u!ted  in  an  avalanche  which  cost  them 
their  lives 

Mr  KYL  Mr  Chairman,  will  the 
i.'enrleman  yield  further'' 

.Mr  SAYI  OF?  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa. 

Mr  KYL  ITie  reason  I  ask  about  all 
this  traffic  and  the  necessity  for  this 
highway  and  the.se  parkint:  lots  Is  that 
this  actually  pleads  the  ca.se  of  these 
people  who  want  to  make  it  an  area  for 
recreation,  becau.se  there  is  such  a  tre- 
mendous need  that  they  will  need  high- 
ways and  parking  lots  for  hundreds  of 
thou.sands  of  people 

Mr  SAYLOR  But  the  ImporUnt 
thing  IS  that  those  who  want  to  use  this 
as  a  multiple-purpose  area  for  camping 
and  recreation  have  not  found  it  neces- 
sary to  build  this  kind  of  a  highway 

They  have  been  willing  to  put  their 
packs  on  their  backs  and  walk  into  this 
area 

This  is  the  kind  of  area  that  should  be 
pre.served  for  all  of  the  people  and  not 
for  just  a  little  special  group 

Mr  Chairman.  I  hope  that  this  amend- 
ment will  be  adopted 


Mr,  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  i  rtai 
In  opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask  unanimoua  eon 
.sent  that  all  debate  on  this  amendment 
and    all    amendments    thereto  be  con 
eluded  at  not  later  than  4:15  pjn  thii 
afternoon. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  troa 
Colorado? 

There  w  as  no  objection. 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Chairman  and 
members  of  the  Committee,  this  is  one 
of  the  amendments  to  which  I  made  ref- 
erence when  I  began  the  debate  on  thu 
legislation.  This  Is  a  controversial  in«- 
ter.  It  was  controversial  in  the  com- 
mittee and  It  is  controversial  here  on 
the  floor.  The  support  for  It  I  would 
say  is  about  50-50  as  far  as  the  people  In 
the  area  are  concerned. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  will  say  to  my  col- 
leagues that,  as  I  said  earlier,  according 
to  the  Forest  Service,  there  were  53,500 
visitors  In  the  San  Gorgonlo  Wild  Am 
during  1963,  which  repre.sents  much  lea 
people  In  the  testimony  before  th« 
subcommittee  the  opponents  of  skiim 
development — and  this  is  what  th* 
wilderness  people  told  us — they  e.stmuted 
there  would  be  about  61.000  skiers  In 
southern  California  who  would  use  thf 
area,  while  the  proponents  told  us  th»t 
there  will  be  in  the  neighborhood  of 
250.000  skiers  within  the  proximity  ol 
this  particular  area  who  would  use  the 
area  for  ski  purpo.ses. 

Now.  what  Is  involved  here,  of  cour» 
as  my  friend  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania !  Mr.  SwLORl  has  stated,  Is  tc 
set  aside  3.500  acres  of  this  medium -sized 
'Aild  area  of  33.898  acres  and  u.se  It.  not 
as  my  friend  the  geiitleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania would  tell  you  as  a  single  uk 
but  rather  a.s  a  multipurpose  use  also 
because  It  will  be  used  by  the  wildemea 
{x^ople  in  winter  and  it  will,  of  course, be 
u.sed  by  them  in  the  summertime  when 
the  ski  operations  are  not  available. 

Mr  Chairman,  what  the  subcommittee 
did,  rather  than  follow  the  position  ol 
the  Forest  Service  and  the  Department 
of  Agriculture,  the  subcommittee  .saw  fit 
to  follow  the  report  of  the  Outdoor 
Recreation  Resources  Review  Commis- 
sion, an  instrument.  If  you  please,  of  th« 
Congress  of  the  United  States. 

The  committee  po.sltlon  Is  supported 
by  the  tlndiiu's  and  conciu.sions  of  the 
Outdoor  Recreation  Resources  Review 
Commi.ssion  whose  recommendations 
w  ere  ba.sed  first  on  the  premise  that  "the 
natural  heiitage  of  our  Nation  must  be 
preservtKl  in  two  .senses."  involving  first, 
protection  of  some  areas  in  a  manner  "M 
nearly  in  their  oriizinal  state  as  possible" 
and  second,  "opportunity  for  a  wide 
variety  of  recreation  uses  that  do  not 
require  the  strict  preservation  of  rf- 
.sources  In  their  natural  condition." 

The  .second  goal  of  the  Commission  WM 
.set  forth  as  the  wi.se  development  of  our 
recreation  resources,"  pointing  out  th*t 
the  larger  number  of  our  citizens  require 
outdo<jr  recreation  .serviced  with  "btA 
facilities — roads,  picnic  tables.  sanlt»- 
tlon." 

A  third  basic  goal,"  according  to  Uk 
Commi.ssion  report,  which  was  submitted 
to   the  President   January   31.   1962.  "1» 
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accessibillty-an  opportunity  for  all 
5un«^cans  to  know  and  enjoy  the  out- 

'''way  I  say  to  the  members  of  the  com- 
mittee when  we  had  finished  the  debate 
on  the  bill  In  executive  session  and  were 
marking  it  up  one  member  asked  the 
chairman  this  question: 

How  does  a  person  without  legs,  a  person 
who  is  aged  and  grown  old  In  years,  with 
heart  trouble,  use  these  areas? 

One  of  the  members  from  the  minority 
side  asked  the  chairman  to  yield  and, 

after  I  yielded,  he  said: 

The  answer  Is  he  don't 

Mr  Chairman,  the  English  might  be  a 
little  incorrect,  but  the  meaning  is  clear. 
Those  people  just  do  not  use  wilderness 
areas  because  they  cannot  use  them.  I 
at  one  time  used  them  while  I  was  a 
young  man  but  no  longer  may  I  use 
wilderness  areas,  unless  I  take  some  of 
my  friends  to  the  wilderness  border  and 
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establishment  of  a  wilderness  system, 
one  over  which  the  committees  have 
struggled  for  many  years,  to  engraft  on 
it  a  special  purpose  of  this  sort. 

My  substitute,  as  far  as  the  wilderness 
people  are  concerned,  would  preserve  the 
status  of  San  Gorgonlo  as  a  wild  area 
just  as  it  now  is.  It  is  protected  for  a 
3-year  period.  So  far  as  the  ski  devotees 
are  concerned,  they  are  in  the  same  posi- 
tion they  have  been  in.  They  will  still 
have  the  opportunity  to  make  their  case. 
All  we  are  doing  is  removing  this  highly 
controversial  and  Indeed  unwise  San 
Gorgonlo  amendment  to  this  wilderness 
system  so  as  to  leave  it  in  status  quo 
as  a  wild  area  pending  a  presidential 
recommendation  and  action  by  the  Con- 
gress. It  would  give  the  Congress  an 
opportunity  to  reexamine  the  question 
free  from  the  controversy  that  has  sur- 
rounded this  wilderness  bill.  It  would 
permit  the  ski  people  to  come  in  and 
make  a  case  that  theirs  is  the  highest 


lust  step  across  and  say,  "You  are  in  a    and  best  use.    This  is  what  the  entire 
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Wilderness  now;  breathe  this  good  air. 

The  issue  on  this  amendent  is  whether 
we  will  make  the  area  accessible  to  the 
people  In  order  to  make  it  accessible. 
I  oppose  the  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Oregon  [Mr. 
DrNC.\Nl. 

Mr  DUNCAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  offer 
a  substitute  which  has  four  parts  to  It. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  they  be 
considered  en  bloc. 

The  CHAIRMAN  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oregon? 

There  was  no  objection, 

AMENDMENTS  OfTERED   BY    MR     DUNCAN 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

,'Vmendmerit.s  offered  by  Mr.  Dvncan:  Page 
31.  beglnninp  In  line  5,  strike  out  "shall 
Identify  •  and  all  that  follows  down  through 
■Secretary"  In  line  11 

Paire  31    line  12.  strike  out  "other". 

Page  31.  line  25.  strike  o\it  "not  required 
f.T  p'lbllr  skiing" 

Page  32.  beginning  In  line  5.  strike  out 
.iiKl  n  t  required  for  skiing  development". 

Mr.  DUNCAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  think 
It  is  obvious  from  the  discussion  on  the 
tloor  that  the  item  that  concerns  us  most 
and  over  w  hich  there  was  most  disagree- 
ment in  committee  was  this  San  Gor- 
gonlo .ski  area.  There  were  some  who 
thought  It  should  be  included  in  this 
bill,  and  there  were  some  who  thought 
It  would  be  unwise  to  have  it  a  special 
•ski  area  in  a  bill  that  is  devoted  to  es- 
tablishing a  wilderness;  to  engraft  on 
the  bill  a  .section  dealing  with  special 
purposes  in  this  one  area  of  San 
Gorgonlo. 

My  sub.stitute.  in  effect,  woHld  be  a 
compromise  between  these  two  positions. 
I  think  It  has  a  lot  of  merit  because  the 
net  effect  of  It  would  be  to  remove  the 
San  Gorgonlo  area  from  the  wilderness 
system.  It  would  preserve  that  area  as 
a  wild  area  for  a  3-year  period  of  time. 
In  effect  we  would  be  withdrawing  the 
controversy  over  whether  they  should 
ski  in  San  Gorgonlo  from  the  wilderness 
bill  and  postponing  a  congressional  de- 
cision on  It  for  3  years.  It  is  basically 
unwise,  in  a  bill  that  is  devoted  to  the 


committee  wants.  There  was  no  agree- 
ment in  committee  as  to  what  that  high- 
est and  best  use  is.  It  seems  to  me  there 
is  lots  of  merit  to  removing  this  ski  con- 
troversy from  the  wilderness  bill  so  that 
we  have  a  bill  go  through  here  which 
is  clean  and  which  is  devoted  to  the 
creation  of  a  wilderness  system  alone. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  California  [  Mr. 
Baldwin]. 

Mr.  BALDWIN,  Mr,  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  support  of  the  amendment  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  Permsylvania  [Mr. 
Baylor],  and  against  the  substitute  of- 
fered by  the  gentleman  from  Oregon. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  basic  principle 
of  this  bill  should  govern  our  decision  on 
this  particular  use.  The  basic  principle 
of  this  approach — and  is  it  the  decision 
and  will  of  this  House?— that  we  are 
going  to  establish  a  wilderness  system 
and  put  in  that  wilderness  system  all 
areas  now  classified  as  wild  wilderness. 

Now,  why  should  we  vary  from  that 
principle  in  the  event  that  bill  is  passed? 
If  you  adopt  the  wording  in  the  bill  or 
if  you  adopt  the  substitute  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  Oregon  you  are 
making  such  a  variation  from  the  prin- 
ciple we  are  endeavoring  to  establish 
today.  It  seems  to  me  we  should  estab- 
lish the  principle  at  this  time  and  that 
we  should  consider  all  wilderness,  wild, 
and  canoe  areas  of  the  same  nature. 

The  area  that  is  involved  in  this  par- 
ticular amendment  has  been  classified 
as  a  primitive  or  a  wild  area  for  some  30 
years.  There  have  been  two  petitions 
by  ski  groups  that  want  to  establish  a 
ski  lift  that  have  been  heard  by  the 
Forest  Service  and  rejected  by  the  For- 
est Service.  Now  that  same  group  that 
wants  a  ski  lift,  because  they  have  been 
rightfully  refused  by  the  Forest  Serv- 
ice, on  the  ground  that  the  highest  and 
best  use  is  to  continue  this  as  a  wild 
area,  now  that  they  have  been  rejected 
they  are  trying  to  come  in  here  and  have 
us  make  an  exception  here  on  the  floor. 
I  do  not  think  we  should  deviate  from  the 
present  type  of  wilderness  by  granting 
a  special  permit  for  a  ski  lift  under  the 
circumstances.    This  is  the  most  funda- 


mental time  that  we  should  establish  a 
set  of  principles.  The  only  way  we  can 
establish  a  set  or  sets  of  principles  and 
not  vary  from  them  is  to  adopt  the  Say- 
lor amendment  and  reject  the  substitute. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  California  [Mr. 
Cohelan]. 

Mr.  COHELAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
San  Gorgonlo  Wild  Area  is  the  only  ex- 
isting wild  area  which  would  be  ex- 
cluded, by  this  bill,  from  the  National 
Wilderness  Preservation  System.  It  is 
patently  an  unwise,  an  unwarranted,  and 
an  unnecessary  exclusion,  and  I  rise  In 
vigorous  support  of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  view  that  this 
unique  area  would  best  be  utilized  by  a 
group  of  commercial  developers  to  estab- 
lish a  ski  resort  has  been  emphatically 
denied  by  the  U.S.  Forest  Service,  by  the 
San  Bernardino  Board  of  Supervisors, 
in  whose  district  it  would  lie,  and  by 
numerous,  broadly  based  citizen  groups 
of  the  immediate,  user  area.  It  has  been 
denied  on  the  basis  of  several  soundly 
reasoned  conclusions. 

First.  The  exclusion  of  San  CStorgonio 
would  establish  a  dangerous  precedent. 
Many  areas  which  are  Included  in  this 
proposed  wilderness  system  today  will, 
inevitably,  be  subjected  to  pressures  by 
various  segments  of  our  rapidly  expand- 
ing population.  The  exclusion  of  this 
area  at  this  time  could  establish  a  prac- 
tice which  would  result  In  the  eventual 
commercial  development  and  effective 
destruction  of  much  of  this  system  which 
the  committee  is  encouraging,  and  which 
I  am  confident  the  majority  of  the  House 
is  supporting. 

Second,  This  exclusion  will  lead  to  the 
destruction  of  San  Gorgonlo  itself  as  a 
meaningful  wilderness  area.  The  devel- 
opers, it  is  true,  would  have  us  believe 
that  their  ski  resort  would  place  a  very 
small  burden  on  the  area;  a  burden 
which  would  not  be  Incompatible  with 
its  preservation  and  use  as  wilderness. 

But  their  assertion  will  be  proven  dis- 
astrously false  if  we  allow  this  develop- 
ment to  take  place.  For  in  the  center  of 
this  previously  unspoiled  wilderness  area, 
a  ski  lift  and  supporting  facilities  will 
be  erected.  Near  one  of  the  few  lakes, 
in  this  previously  unspoiled  wilderness, 
a  large  parking  lot  will  be  constructed. 
And  access  roads  will  be  developed 
which  will  further  and  permanently  de- 
stroy the  heart  of  an  irreplaceable,  un- 
spoiled wilderness.  This  is  certainly  not 
consistent  with  the  provisions  of  this  act 
which  has  been  so  long  sought,  and  so 
long  desired,  by  so  many. 

Third,  and  the  tragedy  of  this  provi- 
sion, is  that  there  are  other  areas,  in  the 
same  vicinity,  to  serve  this  otherwise 
desirable  recreational  requirement. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  U.S.  Forest 
Service  which  is  trained  and  experienced 
in  the  development  of  national  forest 
lands  for  recreational  purposes,  has  de- 
termined, over  the  period  of  30  years, 
that  it  is  in  the  public  interest  to  pre- 
serve San  Gorgonlo  in  its  present  status 
as  a  wilderness  area.  It  has  determined 
that  there  are  other  areas,  in  the  Im- 
mediate vicinity,  which  could  be  utilized 
as  well  or  better  for  skiing  facilities,  and 
which  would  triple  present  capacity. 
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Much  has  been  made  of  the  assertion 
by  those  who  would  develop  this  area 
commercially,  that  the  demands  of  the 
people  for  mass  recreation  must  be  met 
and  that  this  seemingly  little  used  wild 
area  muat  be  put  to  more  intensive  use. 
But  this  assertion  is  based  upon  a  false 
premise — the  premise  that  there  Is  not 
a  great  demand  for  wilderness  recreation. 
For  the  fact  is.  according  to  the  very 
conservative  figures  of  the  US.  Forest 
Service,  that  more  than  53.000  people 
utilized  the  San  Gorgonio  Wild  Area  last 
year  alone.  And  ever>-  indication  is  that 
this  use.  and  this  demand,  is  growing  by 
persons  who  want  a  true  wilderness  for 
the  enjoyment  and  education  of  their 
children  and  themselves. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  amendment  would 
preserve  a  small,  but  vital,  portion  of  one 
of  our  vanishing  national  assets — a  re- 
source of  accessible  wilderness.  It  Is  an 
asset  which  should  be  preserved.  In  con- 
sideration of  the  years  and  Americans 
to  come,  and  I  ureie  that  the  House  in- 
clude the  San  Crorgonlo  Wild  Area  in 
the  national  wilderness  system. 

The  CHAIRMAN  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  California  [  Mr. 
Brown]  . 

Mr.  BROWN  of  California.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  rise  in  support  of  the  Saylor 
amendment.  Despite  my  age  and  shape. 
I  am  myself  a  skier  and  have  skied  with 
much  pleasure  at  many  of  the  outstand- 
ing ski  resorts  in  my  State,  includiuir 
those  in  the  Los  Angeles  area  and  those 
m  northern  California  at  Mammoth  and 
Lake  Tahoe.  And  I  have  observed  that 
skiers  are  generally  well-to-do.  In  fact. 
the  statistics  indicate  that  they,  as  a 
group,  earn  twice  the  average  Income. 
Thus  they  are  able  to  spend  a  consider- 
able amount  of  money  in  pursuit  of  their 
hobby  and  usually  enjoy  every  op- 
portunity to  do  so. 

At  the  present  time,  the  abundant  re- 
sources of  this  beautiful  area  are  being 
well  used  in  the  public  interest  to  pro- 
vide for  those  who  cannot  afford  e.x pen- 
sive vacations.  Concerned  civic  and 
private  organization.s  are  bringing  the 
underprivileged  youth  of  the  Los  AngeU's 
area  out  of  the  crowded  city  into  the 
mountains  of  San  Gorgonio  to  camp. 
For  most  of  these  yoimgsters.  many  rif 
whom  come  from  minority  ethnic  back- 
grounds, this  experience  at  San  Gor«nnio 
is  their  first  opportunity  to  .see  a  virmn 
wilderness.  The  leaders  of  the  YMCA 
and  church  groups  that  bring  them  there 
argue  convincingly  that  their  stay  in  the 
mountains  is  a  valuable  contribution  to 
their  healthy  growth.  I  should  Uk»'  to 
see  their  good  work  continued.  For  the 
interest  of  my  colleagues,  I  am  includ- 
ing at  the  end  of  my  comments  a  partial 
list  of  these  service  organizations  and 
other  youth  groups  that  are  using  the 
resources  of  this  area. 

In  addition  to  the  activities  of  the 
many  Scout  groups  who  also  use  San 
Gorgonio.  the  outstanding  program  of 
the  University  Religious  Conference  of 
UCLA,  with  which  I  am  quite  familiar, 
is  particularly  worthy  of  mention. 
Young  men  and  women  from  UCLA 
and  Los  Angeles  City  College  volunteer 
their  time  to  supervise  the  learning  and 
play  of  hundreds  of  underprivileged  chil- 


dren, 40  percent  of  whom  are  menibi-rs 
of  minority  group.s — many  of  Mexican 
heritage — who  are  brought  to  the  Con- 
ference s  Unicamp  and  College  Camp  at 
San  Gorgonio.  During  special  .se.s.sions 
and  under  the  direction  of  trained 
d(x;L<jrs  and  nursfs  the  conference  brings 
blind  and  diabetic  youngsters  lt>  camp 
for  a  memorable  week.  ThLs  Is  the  kind 
of  work  which  must  be  continued. 

In  spite  of  my  very  .smcere  desire  to  see 
an  expansion  of  .skiing  areas  in  .southern 
California.  I  think  that  it  would  not  be 
in  the  public  Interest  to  take  an  action 
in  this  case  which  would  deprive  those 
who.  in  my  opinion,  have  the  greatest 
need,  in  order  to  provide  for  those  who 
are  much  better  able  to  satisfy  their 
needs  el.se  where  For  this  rea.son,  I 
strongly  urge  my  colleagues  to  join  me 
in  my  support  of  the  Saylor  amendment, 
thereby  permitting  the  continued  u-se  of 
San  Gorgonio  for  the  education  and  en- 
richment of  the  underprivileged  children 
of  Los  Angeles. 

PrIVATCI  Y  OW^'IED  ORGANIZ1.ATIO.N  C^MfS  I.V 
THF     B.IRTiiN     Pi  ATS     ArEA     .AS    OF    JlNE     1,      1960 

Boy's  Club  of  Pasadena,  Camp  NorrLs,  5 
;icres 

Boy  Scours  Of  .America.  Arrowhead  Council. 
Camp  Aratabii,  5  29  acres 

Boy  Scouts  f>r  America.  Orange  Empire 
Council.  Camp  Ro-kl-U.   11  86  acres 

Boy  Scouts  of  America,  troop  91.  Camp 
Fullerton,  5  acres 

Boy  Scouts  of  America,  Greyback  Council, 
Camp  Tulakes.  12  49  acres 

Cillfnrnla  District  Pilgrim  Young  People. 
Camp  MKe  High  Pine.s,  6  03  a<Tes 

C  impton  Camp  Fire  Girls.  Camp  Ll-Tanda. 
6  OJ  acres. 

Camp  Fire  Girls,  L'.*  Angeles  .Area  Councli. 
Camp  Yrthvnle.  12  19  acres 

Camp  Fire  Oirla.  Mt.  .San  Antonio  Council, 
Camp  Nawakwa.  7  acres 

Camp  Fire  Girls.  San  Gabriel  Valley  Area 
Councli,  Camp  Wasawagon,  7  14  acres 

Girl  Scout  Council  of  Olendale,  Camp 
River  Glen.  7  14  acres. 

Taulona  Girl  Scout  Council,  Camp  Tau- 
Tona.  10  acres 

Camp  E^■angeI  Inc  Camp  Evangel.  5 
acres 

F'rest  Home.  Inc.  Camp  Forest  Homes. 
I  J  •  acres. 


Centers  Asaoctatlon.  Camp  JC.A,  8 
Fouridatlon,     Camp 

4.S':> 


J-AUh 
acres 

Pasadena     Methodist 
Skv  Meadows.  4  62  acres 

S.anta    Ana    Job's    Dnughlers    Ixxlge 
acres 

Southern  California-Arizona  Church  of  the 
Brethren.   Camp  Iji   Verne.    14  43   acres 

Southern  CallforrUa  A.s.-,(xlall()n  of 
Seventh-Day  Adventlsts,  Camp  Cedar  Falls 
118  acres 

University  Religious  Conference  Camp 
Unlversltv,   1131  acres 

University  Religious  Conference  at  Los  An- 
geles City  and  State  colleges,  11  32  acres 

Young     Men's     Christian     .Aiwoclatlon 
Redlands    Camp   Edw.irds    4  98   acres 

Young     Men's     Chrl.«tl.in     A.s6L>clatlMn 
Centlnela  Valley.   Camp  Conrad.  5  acres 

Young  Men  s  Christian  .As.scx-latlnn  of  I.os 
.Angeles.  Camp  Round   Meadows.  28  79  acres 

Orange  County  YMCA  Camp  Committee. 
Camp  Osceola    14  75  acres 

Young  Men's  Christian  Association  of 
Whittler,   Camp  Arbolata,    14  90  acres. 

Young  Mens  Christian  A.ssoclatlon.  AI- 
hambra  district  Camp  Ta-Ta-Po-Chon.  11  8 
acres 

!<«  Angeles  Playground  Department,  Camp 
Raflford.  82  acres 

Unlversall.st  Church  of  America.  Camp  de 
BennevlUe  Pines.  15  9  acres 


of 


of 


July  so 

Camp    Roo«ev«n 

Girl  Scouts.  De  Anza  Councli.  Camn  a..i 
Tr.ilLs.   10  57  acres.  t"«ai«i 


Camp 
30  acres 


Roosevelt,    Inc 


Camps 

•res 


for    Hebrew    Arts,   Camp   Hi, 
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MKV.HrRS  or  THE  BARTON   FLATS  CAMP 
ASSOCIATIO.V 

Bl.v  .Sonut^  of  America  Arrowhead  Ana 
Council,  orange  Empire  Area  Council  0^/ 
back  Council.  Long  Beach  Area  Council 

Girl  Scouts     Glendale-Cresceiua,  San  Be 
nardlno  C(juncll  '" 

Camp  FJre  Girls  Compton  dunrU  Mt  s»n 
.Antonio  Councli.  .San  Gabriel  Valley  Coun 
oil.  L  >.s  .Angeles  Area  Council. 

YMC.A  Whittler.  Centlnela  Valley.  Re<i. 
!and.s  Orange  County.  Los  Angeles  Alham" 
bra  dl.strlct 

Church  c.imps  .St.uthern  Califurnia  Con- 
ference of  Seventh-day  Advcntlsts.  Camp 
Evangel.  .Azu.sa,  Church  of  the  Brethren, 
Cailfurnla  district.  Pilgrim  Young  People 
First  .Methodist  Church  Pasadena;  Unlver- 
slty  Religious  Conference;  Jewl.sh  Centerj 
.A.ssoclatliin,  Boy's  Club  of  Pasadena 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes  the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania 
I  Mr.  Goodling), 

Mr.  GOODLING.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
committee  which  considered  this  legisla- 
tion  ha.s  seen  fit  to  exclude  the  existing 
San  Gorgonio  Wild  Area  in  California. 

Mail  I  have  received,  articles  I  have 
read,  comments  during  personal  visit* 
raise  grave  doubts  as  to  whether  tiik  u 
m  the  interest  of  the  general  public. 
There  appears  to  hi'  relatively  little  pub- 
lic support  for  this  in  California  and  in 
other  States  for  that  matter. 

We  became  a  great  nation  because 
there  were  men  of  vision,  men  who  dared 
to  gamble  in  an  unknown  field  of  opera- 
tion, but  to  place  a  ski  development  in 
the  heart  of  a  wild  area  appears  to  be 
carr>'ing  commercialization  too  far.  Cer- 
tainly this  would  defeat  the  whole  pur- 
po.se  of  establishing  wilderness  areas. 

Precedents  may  be  either  good  or  bad. 
If  we  make  this  concession  today,  how 
could  we  in  good  conscience  refuse  a 
similar  request  from  mercenary -minded 
individuals  in  any  other  area? 

This  is  the  first  ma.ss  recreation  versus 
wilderness  contlict  If  we  yield  here, 
many  similar  incidences  will  ri.se  up  to 
haunt  us  In  the  future.  If  we  do  not  face 
up  to  this  problem  realistically  we  are 
establishing  a  policy  favoring  such  losses 
in  the  future.  Remember  this-  A  ski  re- 
sort is  as  damagint:  to  a  wllderne.ss  area 
as  a  mining  operation. 

On  two  occasions,  ski  developers  ap- 
plied to  the  U  S.  F\)rest  Service  for  a  per- 
mit to  enter  the  wild  area.  Permission 
was  denied  both  times.  An  appeal  from 
the  latest  decision  of  the  Chief  of  the 
Forest  Service  against  that  ski  develop- 
ment Is  pre.sently  on  the  desk  of  the  Sec- 
1  etarj-  of  Agriculture.  The  Forest  Sen- 
:ce  rejected  both  applications  for  a  ski 
development  because  that  agency  be- 
heves  continuance  of  that  area  in  Ita 
wilderness  eondition  and  Its  present  use 
by  thousands  of  youngsters  and  their 
parents  is  far  more  in  the  long-term  pub- 
lic Interest  than  being  invaded  by  mecha- 
nized .skiing,  lodges,  and  other  facilities. 
I  subscribe  to  the  thinking  of  the  Forest 
Service. 

Interested  persons  can  ski  In  the  San 
Gorgonio  Wild  Area  now,  but  they  must 


walk  or  ski  in  rather  than  ride 

naust  al-- 

be  transported  on  tow 
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,  4  ,«  r«Tnpr  umui  w«^.    They  HH.  9070— the  wilderness  bUl— con- 

^""^  "Lrlimb  the  slopes  rather  than  tains  a  provision  that  would  exclude  a 

"^"'^  *Sor  id  on  tows     Is  not  this  the  small  3.500-acre  section  of  San  Gorgomo 

be  transported  «"  ^°J  ^  ^,  Mountain  from  regular  wilderness  cover- 

"^^  °i  information  Mr.  Chairman,  that  age.  and  allow  its  development  as  a  ski 

S£"Si?=?.~  £-S=HS~=  =-ss:2irs:,.=""" 


The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  California 
I  Mr.  Johnson]. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  rise  in  opposition  to  the  sub- 
stitute amendment  and  also  the  Saylor 


caUforma  that  provide  all  kinds  of 
Schanized  skiing  for  the  "pantywaists" 
and  "shrinking  violets." 

The  inclusion  of  this  area  would  ac- 
complish nothing  new  in  the  way  of 
.kdne  It  would  do  one  thing,  and  this 
would  be  tragic-it  would  destroy  a  34- 
Z  acre  wild  area  for  all  time.  This 
country  is  not  so  rich  that  it  can  afford 
t^  destroy  wilderness  for  mercenary  rea- 
sons nor  "is  it  so  poor  that  it  cannot  save 
the  remaining  wUdemess  areas  we  are 
fortunate  to  have  today. 

I  am  In  complete  support  of  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Saylor]. 

The  CHAIRMAN.     The  Chair  recog- 
nizes  the    gentleman    from    California 
Mr  Don  H.  Clausen  1. 

Mr  DON  H.  CLAUSEN.  Mr.  Chair- 
man I  rise  in  support  of  the  Saylor 
amendment  and  in  opposition  to  the 
Duncan  amendment. 

I  have  received  a  substantial  amount 
of  correspondence  from  my  congressional 
d'strict  as  well  as  from  people  from  my 
area  who  have  changed  their  residence 
to  the  southern  part  of  Californa. 

I  want  to  reiterate  some  of  the  com- 
ments made  by  my  colleagues,  the  gen- 
tlemen from  California  [Mr.  Brown  and 
Mr.  B.ALDWiN],  relating  to  the  fact  that 
people  In  the  educational  field  use  the 
San  GorKonio  area  in  many  ways  for 
educational  purposes,  on  trips,  hikes  and 
outdoor  cla.ssroom  activities.  Mr.  Oden 
Hanson,  a  superintendent  of  one  of  the 
school  districts  has  written  a  lengthy  let- 
ter detailing  the  specific  uses  his  students 
have  for  the  San  Gorgonio  area  in  ques- 
tion. 

I  wish  to  add  that  I  represent  the  area 
north  of  San  Francisco,  where  the  Point 
Reyes  National  Seashore  now  exists.  I 
can  testify  specifically  to  the  overwhelm- 
ing demand  of  people  living  In  major 
populated  area.s  who  need  Immediate 
access  to  park,  recreation,  and  wilderness 
areas.  It  Is  certainly  in  our  interest  to 
encourage  this  principle,  whenever  pos- 
sible. I  believe  Los  Angeles  fits  Into  this 
same  category. 

Therefore.  I  ask  support  of  the  Saylor 
amendment. 

I  yield  back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Tlie  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  California 
IMr  Charles  H.  Wilson]. 

Mr.  CHARLES  H.  WILSON.  Mr. 
Chairman,  the  distinguished  chairman 
of  the  California  delegation.  Hon.  Harry 
Sheppard.  retires  this  year  after  28  years 
of  out.standing  service  to  California  and 
the  Nation  at  large. 

Congressman  Sheppard  is  asking  our 
support  for  the  pending  bill  which  is  of 
direct  concern  to  his  own  congressional 
district  and  without  amendment.  This 
will  be  the  last  request  of  this  nature 
our  colleague  will  make  of  us,  and  I  am 
sure  we  will  want  to  consider  the  matter 
carefully 


from  this  region  of  California  we  can 
assume  he  is  well  acquainted  with  all 
E>ertinent  facts. 

However,  a  well-organized  campaign 
has  been  launched  against  this  proposed 
ski  area.  Letters  similar  in  structure 
and  content  have  poured  into  my  office 
from  nature  lovers,  hikers,  and  rock  col- 
lectors opposed  to  the  project,  and  I  am 
sure  many  of  my  colleagues  have  re- 
ceived the  same  communications. 

Only  10  percent  of  the  San  Gorgonio 
wilderness  area  will  be  set  aside  for  de- 
velopment as  a  ski  resort,  and  seemingly 
the  organized  nature  lovers  cannot  fully 
enjoy  themselves  In  the  remaining  90 
percent  of  the  wild  area. 

Congressman  Sheppard  has  spent  a 
lifetime  in  this  region  and  he  says : 

The  upper  part  of  the  San  Gorgonio  Wild 
Area  Is  not  being  effectively  used  because  tlie 
skiers  and  winter  recreationlsts  are  being 
kept  out.  The  hikers  want  to  keep  their 
monopoly  of  the  entire  San  Gorgonio  Wild 
Area  by  forbidding  skiing  use  of  the  upper 
part  which  Is  presently  unused,  and  un- 
usable. San  Gorgonio  on  Its  upper  north 
facing  slojjes  has  the  potential  of  another 
Sun  Valley  at  a  southerly  latlt\ide. 

The  Los  Angeles  Herald  Examiner  in 
a  recent  editorial  said : 

The  San  Gorgonio  mountain  area  Is  im- 
portant to  southern  California  winter  sports 
enthusiasts  and  for  those  training  as  pros- 
pective skiing  competitors  in  the  OljTnplc 
gEimes.  This  is  because  it  is  the  only  high 
area  in  the  southland  where  snow  for  winter 
sports  exists  firmly  packed  and  unmelted 
during  most  of  the  season  •  •  *.  As  we 
stated  in  a  previous  editorial,  we  believe  that 
places  are  for  people.  We  believe  the  San 
Gorgonio  proposal,  which  sets  aside  only 
one-tenth  of  this  tremendous  mountain  area 
for  winter  sports  and  retains  the  other  nine- 
tenths  for  those  desiring  to  keep  the  area  In 
Its  natural  state,  Is  a  fair  division  of  these 
places  for  people. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  believe  this  news- 
paper statement  strikes  close  to  the 
heart  of  the  matter' at  hand.  Within 
a  hundred-mile  radius  of  San  Gorgonio 
live  only  approximately  12  million  people. 
Only  a  very  small  number  of  these  peo- 
ple will  ever  enjoy  the  wild  area  as  hikers 
or  rock  collectors  .  However,  many  thou- 
sands may  well  develop  an  interest  in 
skiing  and  winter  sports.  Southern 
California  is  extremely  sportsminded, 
and  there  is  every  reason  to  assume  that 
winter  sports  will  excite  public  atten- 
tion— once  reasonable  facilities  are 
available. 

I  believe  the  Congress  should  do  every- 
thing possible  to  encourage  large  num- 
bers of  people  to  participate  in  healthy, 
outdoor  activities.  We  can  take  a  major 
step  in  this  direction  by  approving  the 
present  wilderness  bill  with  the  San  Gor- 
gonio provision  included  and  unamended. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  oppose  the  pro- 
posed amendment  and  fully  support  Con- 
gressman Sheppard's  position  on  this 
question,  and  pay  a  most  distinguished 
Member  a  personal  tribute. 


reported  by  the  full  committee. 

In  the  bill  consideration  is  asked  of 
3,500  acres  in  the  San  Gorgonio  Wild 
Area,  to  be  considered  as  a  ski  develop- 
ment. The  bill  asks  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  to  make  the  necessary  study. 
With  that  study  the  Forest  Service  would 
offer  a  prospectus,  which  would  be  neces- 
sary for  a  ski  development  in  the  area. 

At  the  present  time  the  San  Gorgonio 
area  is  used  for  the  most  part  by  summer 
recreationlsts.  They  use  only  the  lower 
portion  of  the  San  Gorgonio  area.  Most 
of  the  activities  in  the  ski  resort  area 
would  be  above  the  7,200-foot  level  and 
would  be  at  a  level  where  mostly  there 
are  rocky  cliffs  and  rocky  parking  areas. 
In  developing  the  upper  reachete-of  San 
Gorgonio,  they  would  put  in  ski  lifts  for 
day  use  only.  This  is  being  asked  for  as 
a  day  use  ski  area.  It  is  not  like  the  ski 
areas  which  exist  in  my  area  where  we 
have  24  of  them  operating  now  where 
they  have  resort  facilities  and  overnight 
accommodations  and  the  balance  of  the 
facilities  necessar>'  for  that  type  of  an 
operation. 

The  question  was  raised  as  to  access 
roads.  At  the  present  time  in  each  of 
the  ski  areas  there  is  one  access.  That 
access  is  necessary  in  order  to  bring  in 
approximately  3,000  or  4,000  skiers  on 
a  given  day.  It  is  operating  very  well, 
and  certainly  we  have  traffic  controls. 
These  traffic  controls  are  placed  wherever 
masses  of  people  gather  for  skiing.  In 
this  particular  area  the  parking  area 
could  be  the  same  as  was  used  in  Squaw 
Valley  for  that  matter.  It  is  about  1.200 
feet  higher  in  elevation,  and  they  have 
much  colder  temperatures  there.  When 
the  Olympic  games  were  held  at  Squaw 
Valley  this  question  was  raised  of  what 
we  were  going  to  do  with  the  meadow 
where  parking  was  to  be  placed.  They 
parked  the  cars  on  packed  snow  and 
there  was  no  deterioration  in  that  mead- 
ow area  whatsoever. 

The  CHAIRMAN.    The  time  of  the 
gentleman  has  expired. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa  [Mr.  Kyl]  . 

Mr.  KYL.  One  of  the  difficulties  In 
writing  legislation  such  as  is  before  us 
today  is  the  deep  emotion  which  is  felt, 
the  deep  emotion  which  destroys  logic. 
I  am  interested  in  this  single  proposition 
solely  because  it  represents  and  drama- 
tizes the  kind  of  a  selection  which  is  go- 
ing to  have  to  be  made  every  single  time 
we  establish  any  kind  of  a  preserve  or 
recreation  area  from  this  point  on.  How 
do  we  best  use  the  land  which  is  avail- 
able? Now,  we  get  a  lot  of  malarkey 
here  which  ought  to  be  completely  dis- 
counted by  each  Member  of  the  House. 
We  are  going  to  take  care  of  the  lame  and 
the  halt  by  putting  a  pack  on  their  back 
and  taking  them  9,000  feet  up  in  the 
mountains.  What  kind  of  silliness  is 
this?  We  are  either  going  to  use  this 
area  here  as  wilderness  for  those  who 
are  healthy  enough  and  wealthy  enough 
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and  with  time  enough  to  spend  some 
time  in  the  wilderness,  or  we  are  going  to 
use  it  for  a  mass  recreation  purpose.  2 
hours  away  from  12  million  people  in 
southern  California. 

You  have  to  make  a  decision  as  to 
which  you  think  Is  the  wiser  choice 
We  are  not  talking  about  destroying  all 
the  wild  and  wilderness  areas  in  Cali- 
fornia. We  have  1.820.000  acres  of  this 
stuff  out  there.  We  are  talking  here 
about  3.500  acres.  There  are  1.820.000 
acres.  I  repeat,  there,  and  we  are  talking 
about  3,500  here.  I  do  not  care  what 
area  you  would  select.  It  would  all  be 
the  most  unique  and  the  most  desirable. 
There  is  no  question  about  that,  and  you 
can  dlscoimt  that.  If  this  is  such  an 
essential  operation  to  the  State  of  Cali- 
fornia where  we  are  taking  this  tiny  por- 
tion, then  what  happens  to  us  poor  folks 
In  the  other  36  States  that  have  not  one 
acre  of  wilderness'' 

I  say  a«aln,  Mr  Chairman,  that  the 
only  question  which  we  have  before  us 
here  is  one  which  must  be  satisfied  on  the 
basis  of  logical  thought  How  can  we  best 
use  this  particular  area"*  Do  we  use  it 
as  a  wilderness  area  or  as  a  mass  recrea- 
tion area? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa  has  expired 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Arizona  [Mr.  UdallI. 

Mr.  UDALL.  Mr  Chairman,  the  com- 
mittee considered  in  this  legislation  88 
separate  wilderness-type  areas  In  more 
than  a  dozen  States.  The  San  Gorgonio 
area  is  the  only  one  of  those  areas  that 
we  undertake  to  deal  with  specifically  in 
the  bill  before  us.  The  bill  as  now  wtU- 
ten  says  that  the  San  Gorgonio  area  is 
going  to  remain  a  wild  area  but  all  we  arp 
going  to  do  is  cut  the  heart  out  of  It  and 
take  3,500  acres  right  in  the  middle  and 
turn  this  into  a  commercial  ski  opera- 
tion. 

Now.  all  of  the  argi^nents  on  the  side 
of  those  who  want  to' pass  this  amend- 
ment— and  the  gentleman  from  Iowa 
[Mr.  Kyl]  made  some  very  brilliant 
arguments  the  other  way — are  argu- 
ments you  have  heard.  We  have  argued 
this  for  montlis.  I  have  listened  to  all 
of  the  testimony  and  read  all  that  which 
I  did  not  hear,  and  it  is  my  solemn  Judg- 
ment that  the  Saylor  amendment  ought 
to  be  passed  smd  that  the  Duncan  sub- 
stitute ought  to  be  defeated  It  is  not  a 
question  of  skiing  or  not  skiing  They 
ski  there  now  and  they  will  continue  to 
ski  there  after  the  Saylor  amendment  l.s 
adopted,  and  this  is  preserved  as  a  wild 
area.  The  sole  question  is  whether  you 
are  going  to  have  a  big  commercial  ski 
operation  with  broad  highways  and  re- 
sort and  parking  areas  and  lifts  and  all 
that  go  with  it.  I  think  the  thing  that 
finally  convinced  me  was  a  study  made  by 
the  Forest  Service  in  May  of  this  year 
They  surveyed  southern  California  and 
they  agreed  that  they  needed  .skiing. 
These  12  million  people  that  the  gentle- 
man referred  to  are  there  and  they 
.should  be  helped.  The  question  was: 
Should  they  ski  In  San  Gorgonio  or  are 
there  other  places  available?  And  they 
concluded  by  saying : 

The  amount  of  public  funds  which  would 
be  required  to  make  San  0'jrK(jnlo  accessible 


for  ski  development  could  equally  well  be 
spent  nn  ImprDvliiR  existing  roiuls  to  Mineral 
King.  Slate  Mount.iln.  or  H^irse  Meadow  and 
open  up  u  greater  public  use  capacity  TJiese 
.sites  are  available  now  for  development 
under  the  Forest  Service  multiple-use  policy. 
National  tontroversy  such  as  re.sull.s  from  a 
wilderness-invasion  proposal  Ls  not  inherent 
in  ai.y  L)f  these  alternate  sites 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Mlchlk'aii  (  Mr. 

DlNTGELL  1. 

Mr  DINGELL.  Mr  Chairman,  we 
have  here  In  a  very  excelient  bill  to  pre- 
serve the  wilderne.ss  a  loophole  being  shot 
to  protect  certain  lnlere,st.s  which  de.sire 
to  use  a  precious  wilderness  area  for  a 
purpose  altogether  Incon.sl.stent  with 
that  fundamental  u.se  Thi.s  legl-slatlnn 
as  drawn  without  the  Saylor  amendment 
simply  say.s  that  we  are  .setting  up  a 
wilderness  program  In  a  lot  of  ar»'a.s  but 
that  in  one  area  we  shall  e.ssentlally  de- 
classify the  wUderne.ss  area  to  set  up  an 
Inconsistent  use 

Beyond  this  I  think  there  are  certain 
vices.  We  are  legislatively  here  overrul- 
ing a  twice-made  determination  by  the 
Forest  Service  that  wllderne.ss  was  the 
predominant  value  and  that  winter 
si>ort.s  development  .should  b«^  rejected 
Perhaps  the  Congress  in  its  wisdom  could 
do  this  If  there  were  no  other  ski  re- 
sources, no  other  .ski  areas  available  But 
the  facts  of  the  matter  are  that  there  are 
at  lea.st  12  other  areas  in  the  Immediate 
vicinity  which  are  already  open,  which 
are  already  develo^KKl.  which  are  already 
being  heavily  u.sed  and  which  with  ap- 
propriate development,  as  wa.s  jKjlnted 
out  by  the  gentleman  from  Arizona,  could 
be  made  available  to  take  care  of  larger 
numbtTs  of  people 

Just  let  me  read  one  thing  from  the 
report  which  shows  the  evil  of  the  lan- 
guage which  would  t^ke  away  from  the 
wilderness  system  this  .San  Gorgonio 
area: 

It  was  maintained  quite  convincingly  that 
the  Intr'XiuLtlon  of  ski  lifts,  access  rotttl.s  to 
the  ski  lifts,  and  adjacent  parking  areas 
would  be  lncompatlb;e  with  the  continued 
tleslgnatlon  of  txie  Immediate  surrounding 
area   for   wilderness  preservation. 

ThLs  Ls  the  report  It  l.s  the  report  of 
the  committee  itself  which  .says  it  should 
not  be  done 

Let  me  conclude  by  .saying  one  fur- 
ther thing  I  ha\e  the  hlKhe.st  r^'gard 
fur  the  distinguished  gentleman  from 
California,  and  I  would  very  much  like 
to  do  something  for  him,  but  1  bt-lievf 
the  price  of  this  Ls  ttxj  high 

The  CHAIRMAN  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  «enth'man  from  Colorado  1  Mr 
AspiNALL)    to  close   the  debate 

Mr  ASPINALL  Mr.  Chairnuui.  I 
tlunk  we  have  pretty  well  highlighted 
the  issue  that  Ls  involved  in  this  debate: 
the  question  of  whether  or  not  we  are 
going  to  permit  other  u.sers  who  have 
Just  as  much  right  to  the  use  of  the  oul- 
diX)rs  the  same  privileges  as  we  pt-rmlt 
a  certain  group  that  now  uses  the  area. 
Thi.s  will  not  spoil  all  the  wilderne.vs  as- 
pects of  San  Gorgonio  It  is  not  quite 
fus  picturesque  as  the  statement  of  my 
friend  from  Arizona  would  hu\e  you  be- 
lieve This  Is  not  taking  the  heart  out 
of  the  particular  area  It  is  taking  a 
part    of    the   San    Gorgonio    area      The 
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operation  could  be  entirely  separate  um 
apart  from  a  remainmg  wilderness  JtT 
May  I  say  also  that  this  area  prooertt 
developed,  would  be  a  very  fine  facuS 
for  the  use  of  .some  of  these  boyg  j^ 
girls,  these  young  people,  and  especlato 
people  with  not  too  good  health  and  tS 
cripples,  so  that  they,  too,  could  enjn, 
some  of  Gods  great  outdoors  without 
too  much  trouble  Otherwise  they  in 
not  going  to  get  into  this  area  Re 
gardless  of  what  you  say,  surely  the  bon 
and  girls  of  the  Boy  Scouts  and  ow 
Scouts  and  Campflre  Girls  will  still  be 
able  to  get  out  there. 

But.  also,  these  other  youth  of  the 
land  have  a  right  to  expect  the  use  of 
some  of  the  outdoors  close  to  their 
homes,  and  I  see  no  reason  why  the  de- 
cision made  by  the  subcommittee  and 
by  the  full  committee  should  not  be 
upheld  by  this  body. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Colorado  has  expired. 
All  time  has  expired  on  the  proposed 
amendments. 

The  question  is  on  the  substitute 
amendments  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Oregon  I  Mr.  E>xjncan]  to  the 
amendments  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  IMr.  SaylorI. 

The  substitute  amendments  to  the 
amendments  were  rejected. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  wi 
the  amendments  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania    IMr.  Sayloi] 

The  question  was  taken:  and  on  i 
division  demanded  by  Mr.  Saylor)  there 
were — ayes  73.  noes  39. 

Mr.  KYL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  demand 
tellers 

Tellers  were  refused. 

So  the  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

AMENDMENT     ormEO     BT     MS      SATLOt 

Mr.  SAYIXIR.  Mr  Chairman.  I  offer 
an  amendment 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Satioi:  Ob 
page  20.  line  3,  strike  out  the  semicolon  tod 
the  remainder  of  the  8Uba«ctlonjthrou|t 
page  '21.  line  7  and  insert  a  perlo<rand  Um 
following : 

"Any  such  area  may  t>e  increased  in  itM 
by  the  President  at  the  time  he  submit!  hli 
recommendations  to  the  Congress  by  not 
more  than  Ave  thousand  acres  with  no  men 
than  one  thousand  two  hundred  and  eighty 
acres  of  such  increase  In  any  one  compact 
unit.  If  It  Is  proposed  to  Increase  the  slat  of 
any  such  area  by  more  than  five  thousand 
acres  or  by  more  than  one  thousand  two  hun- 
dred and  eighty  acres  In  any  one  compact 
unit  the  Increase  In  size  shall  not  become  ef- 
fective until  acted  upon  by  Congress  Noth- 
ing herein  contained  shall  limit  the  President 
in  prof)oslng.  as  part  of  his  recommendatlam 
to  Congress,  the  alteration  of  existing  bound- 
aries of  primitive  areas  or  recommending  Ui« 
addition  of  any  contiguous  area  of  naUonsl 
forest  landa  predominantly  of  wlldema« 
value." 

Mr  SAYLOR.  Mr  Chairman,  the 
ba.sic  difference  between  the  wildemesi 
bill  that  we  are  now  dt.scussing  and  til 
other  wilderness  bills  that  have  ev« 
bt'cn  introduced  is  whether  or  not  Con- 
^,'ress  shall  have  complete  control  and 
Jurisdiction  over  the  establishment  of 
such  areas 

In  the  wisdom  of  the  House  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs  Committee  we  h»w 
adopted   the  philosophy  that  the  Con* 
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.ress  of  the  United  States,  haying  been 
Sed  in  the  Constitution  with  Jurls- 
S-tion  over  our  public  lands,  must  es- 
Sbilsh  wilderness  areas.     That  is  the 

'Tongre^by'lhe  passage  of  this  bill  will 
establish  as  wilderness  aU  areas  tliat  are 
Sw  classified  as  wilderness,  wild,  and 
Snoe  The  areas  which  are  primitive 
ond  wiU  hereafter  be  classified  and  cov- 
Jred  into  the  s>'stem  when  they  have 
been  studied  by  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture can  only  be  done  by  a  positive 
act  of  Congress.  There  is  a  provision 
in  the  bill  which  says  that  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  can  declassify  any  area. 
All  my  amendment  does  is  to  say  that  if 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  determines 
that  It  should  be  declassified  he  shall 
recommend  that  to  the  President  and  the 
President  recommend  it  to  the  Congress, 
but  it  shall  not  become  effective  until 
Congress  takes  action,  either  declassify- 
ing or  continuing  it  in  the  wilderness 

system. 

If  we  are  going  to  insist  upon  congres- 
sional approval.  I  suggest  this  amend- 
ment be  adopted  so  that  the  Congress  will 
have  complete  control  of  all  of  the  land 
that  has  been  classified  as  primitive  by 
the  Secretary  of  Agricxilture.  I  hope 
that  this  amendment  will  be  adopted  be- 
cause it  will  make  it  a  l)etter  bill  smd 
make  it  consistent  with  the  basic  pro- 
visions of  the  legislation. 

Mr.  GOODLING.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr  GOODLING.  Mr.  Chairman,  this 
amendment  would  deny  an  administra- 
tive agency.  In  this  case  the  Department 
of  Agriculture,  the  authority  to  declassi- 
fy a  primitive  area.  The  language  In  the 
bill  is  inconsistent  In  that  we  ask  the 
President  to  submit  to  Congress  all  exist- 
ing primitive  areas,  national  park  and 
wildlife  areas  proposed  from  inclusion  In 
the  wilderness  pre.servation  system. 

Under  the  bill  as  written,  a  recommen- 
dation to  elevate  an  existing  national 
forest  primitive  area  to  wilderness  status 
would  require  an  affirmative  act  of  Con- 
gress. In  .section  3.  b<l)  Congress  would 
authorize  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to 
eliminate  a  primitive  area  and  manage 
it  An  affirmative  act  of  Congress  would 
not  be  required. 

The  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insu- 
lar Affairs  and  other  House  committees 
stress  the  duties  and  responsibilities  of 
the  committees  under  the  Constitution. 
The  position  in  this  case  is  that  Con- 
gross  should  assert  its  duty  and  responsi- 
bility In  matters  concerning  public  lands. 

I  am  In  no  position  to  say  how  much 
or  how  little  administrative  authority 
should  be  vested  in  a  public  land  manag- 
ing apency  It  must  be  enabled  to  do  a 
satisfactory  job  In  the  public  Interest. 
No  agency  should  be  required  to  come  to 
Congress  for  decisions  on  details.  I  do 
want  to  point  out  the  irregularity  exist- 
ing in  this  bill.  On  the  one  hand.  Con- 
gress Is  telling  the  administrative  agency 
that  full  wilderness  protection  cannot  be 
conferred  on  an  existing  primitive  area 
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without  Its  approval.  On  the  other  hand. 
Congress  Is  giving  the  administrative 
agency  authority  to  delete  a  primitive 
area  If  It  desires. 

This  Is  an  inconsistent  position.  If  the 
Congress  is  to  pass  on  America's  wilder- 
ness that  Is  to  be  preserved  as  such,  it 
should  also  pass  on  areas  proposed  to  be 
abandoned.  The  rules  should  be  the 
same  whether  we  seek  to  create  or  con- 
demn wilderness  area.  Public  interest 
in  each  case  is  Identical. 

Too  many  inconsistencies  already  ex- 
ist In  Government.  Let  us  eliminate 
them  whenever  and  wherever  possible. 
Here  we  have  an  opportunity  to  do  just 

that. 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  the  pending  amendment. 
and,  pending  that,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  all  debate  on 
this  amendment  and  all  amendments 
thereto  and  on  the  bill  itself  conclude 
not  later  than  4 :  50. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Colorado? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  tliis 
is  a  basic  provision  of  the  bill  which  is 
now  before  the  Committee.  It  is  not 
quite  as  pictured  by  my  friend  from 
Pennsylvania  tMr.  Saylor].  The  rea- 
son that  we  have  primitive  areas  at  the 
present  time  and  the  reason  those  are 
not  ready  for  inclusion  in  the  wilderness 
area  is  because  of  the  fact  they  have 
never  been  studied.  They  are  a  part  of 
the  forest  system.  They  have  been  set 
aside  by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
under  the  theory  they  do  have  wilder- 
ness potentialities.  There  is  no  reason 
in  the  world  why.  once  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  has  studied  the  primitive 
areas  which  remain.  5  million-plus  acres 
which  remain,  and  has  made  his  deter- 
mination and  he  Is  ready  to  have  the 
matter  come  to  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  we  should  not  permit  the 
part  that  does  not  qualify  as  wilderness 
to  return  Immediately  to  the  status  of 
other  national  forest  land,  and  not  t>e 
managed  as  primitive  areas.  This  to 
me  is  limiting,  rather  than  increasing 
the  authority  that  the  Congress  would 
have  in  this  matter. 

The  action  of  Congress  Is  to  determine 
the  final  restricted  status  and  the  final 
usage  permitted  in  these  areas.  Once 
the  area  has  been  found  by  the  adminis- 
trative branch  of  the  Government  as  not 
having  a  value  sufficiently  present  to 
entitle  It  to  the  wilderness  status,  then 
In  my  opinion  it  should  revert  immedi- 
ately. 

We  have  made  it  abundantly  clear  in 
the  legislation  which  we  bring  before  the 
Committee  that  any  Member  of  Congress 
who  might  be  interested  in  one  of  these 
areas  that  Is  declassified  would  have  at 
least  60  days  to  get  to  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  to  find  out  whether  a  study 
was  made  In  accordance  with  the  correct 
procedures:  and  if  he  finds  everything 
to  be  In  order,  then  of  course  the  area 
should  be  returned  to  ordinary  national 
forest  multiple  use  status  and  not  be 
allowed  to  remain  in  limbo  as  part  of  a 
primitive  area  when  it  has  no  wilderness 
value  attached  to  it. 


It  seems  to  me  that  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States  should  know  when  its 
authority  is  present  and  when  Its  au- 
thority should  stop.  It  should  also  re- 
spect the  authority  and  the  adminis- 
trative responsibility  of  the  executive 
department  having  jurisdiction  over  a 
matter. 

I  feel  that  the  subcommittee  amend- 
ment protects  the  wilderness  areas.  I 
feel  that  the  decision  of  the  Congress 
when  finally  made  on  the  recommenda- 
tion as  to  whether  or  not  a  primitive 
area  should  be  Included  in  the  wilderness 
system,  after  the  recommendation  of  the 
Department  and  the  President,  is  all  that 
Is  necessary.  It  seems  to  me  further  that 
we  can  go  just  a  step  too  far  in  trying 
to  determine  the  procedures  of  an  ad- 
ministrative branch  of  the  Government. 

I  feel  that  the  subcommittee  amend- 
ment Is  In  order,  that  it  Is  a  necessary 
part  of  the  bill,  that  everybody  is  pro- 
tected, and  that  the  administration  of 
the  forest  lands  themselves  will  be  fur- 
thered by  the  defeat  of  the  Saylor 
amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  Is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Saylor]. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  on  a  di- 
vision (demanded  by  Mr.  Saylor)  there 
were — ayes  67.  noes  38. 

So  the  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  committee  substitute  amendment,  as 
amended. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule,  the 
Committee  rises. 

Accordingly,  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  chair. 
Mr.  Gary,  Chairman  of  the  Committee  of 
the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union,  reported  that  that  Committee, 
having  had  under  consideration  the  bill 
(H.R.  9070)  to  establish  a  National 
Wilderness  Preservation  System  for  the 
permanent  good  of  the  whole  people,  and 
for  other  purposes,  pursuant  to  House 
Resolution  804.  reported  the'  bill  back 
to  the  House  with  amendments  adopted 
in  the  Committee  of  the  Whole. 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  the  rule,  the 
previotis  question  is  ordered. 

Is  a  separate  vote  demanded  on  any 
amendment? 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  demand  a  separate  vote  on 
the  first  Saylor  amendment,  the  San 
Gorgonio  amendment. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will  report 
the  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

On  page  18.  Une  7,  after  "areas"  strike 
out  ".  except  the  San  Gtorgonlo  Wild  Area,". 

On  page  31,  line  5.  strike  out  the  whole  of 
section  5  and  renumber  the  following  sec- 
tions accordingly. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  Is  on 
the  amendment. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  SPEAKER.  Seventeen  Members 
have  arisen,  not  a  sufficient  number. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  refused. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 
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The  SPEAKER  The  question  Ls  on 
the  committee  substitute  amendment,  as 
amended. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER  The  question  Is  on 
the  engrossment  and  third  reading  of  the 
bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  and  was  read  the 
third  time. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  l.s  on 
the  passage  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  SAYLOR  xMr.  Speaker,  I  demand 
the  yeas  and  nays 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered 

The  question  was  taken:  and  there 
were — yeas  374.  nays  1.  not  voting:  56. 
as  follows  ; 

(Roll    No     1971 


AbblU 

Ab«le 

Abernethy 

Adair 

Addabbo 

Albert 

Anderson 

Andrews.  Ala. 

Andrews. 
N.  Dak. 

Ashbrook 

Ashley 

AsplnaJl 

Aucblr.closs 

Ayres 

Baker 

Baldwin 

Barry 

Bates 

Battln 

Becker 

Beckwortb 

Beermann 

Belcher 

Bell 

Bennett.  Fla. 

Berry 

Betta 
Blatnik 

Boggs 

Boland 

Bolton, 

Frances  P. 
Bolton, 

Oliver  P. 
Bow 
Bray 
Brock 
Bromwell 
Brooks 
Broomfleld 
Brotzman 
Brown,  Call/. 
Brown.  Ohio 
BroyhUl.  N.C. 
Broyhlll,  Va. 
Bruce 
Burke 
Burkbalter 
Burleson 
Burton,  Calif. 
Burton.  Utah 
Byrne.  Pa. 
Byrnes.  WU. 
Cahlll 
Cameron 
Carey 
Casey 
Cederberg 
Celler 

Chamberlain 
Cheir 

Chenoweth 
Clancy 
Clark 
Clausjn. 
Don  H. 
Clawson.  Del 
Cleveland 
Cohelan 
Collier 
Colmer 
Conte 
Cooley 
Corbett 
Corman 
Cramer 
Cunningham 


YEAS — 374 

Curtin 

Curt:s 

Dftddario 

Da^ue 

Daniels 

Davts.  Ga 

Dt'laney 

Der;t 

Dor.  ton 

Dt  rwiiiskl 

D^-viiie 

Dlg^'s 

Du.ijell 

r>..;e 

Donohue 

Dor:i 

EV'Wdy 

Dowrilng 

DuLskl 

Duncan 

Dwver 

Edmorid.-ion 

Edwards 

B:';:ott 

E::;.-.worth 

Everett 

Fallon 

Farbsteln 

Fast-ell 

FelKhan 

Ftndley 

Fln.'.okjan 

F'.sher 

Floud 
F:vi.t 

Pfii<arty 

Ford 

Foreman 

Forrester 

Fountain 

Fra(.er 

FreM-'ghuysen 

Frledel 

FM'.tnr..  Pa. 

Fulton.  Tenn. 

Fuqu  V 

OallaK'her 

Oarmatz 

Oarv 

Oarhlngs 

O.aimo 

O'.bbons 

Gilbert 

GUI 

Olenn 

GoT;zalpz 

Ootxiell 

OoodMnK 

Orabo*-kl 

Grai  t 

Gray 

Ore>'ii.  Oreg 

Grp.-;..  Pa 

Griffiths 

Gross 

Grr.ver 

Gub-er 

Oiirr;ey 

Ha»c.in  Oa 

Ha<fn.  Ca::f 

H.i:ev 

Ha:; 

Halpern 

Htr'.nA 

H.ir-.-^en 

H.ircl:-:g 

Hardy 

Harrison 


Harsh  a 

Harvpy.  Ird 

Harvfy.  Mich 

H.iwklns 

Healey 

Hechler 

Henderson 

Her  long 

Hoeven 

ITolineld 

Hiiran 

Horton 

Ho.sriier 

Huddles  ton 

Hu^rhln.son 

Jirman 

Jennings 

Jen.sen 

Joelson 

Johanscn 

Johnson.  Calif. 

Johr.son.  Pa 

Johnson,  Wis. 

Jonas 

Jonej,  Ala. 

Karsten 

Karth 

Kastenmeler 

Keith 

Kelly 

Keobth 

K'.lgore 

Kir  g.  CalLf. 

Kl:  ,{.  N  Y. 

Kirwan 

K.uczynskl 

Knox 

Kornegay 

Kunkel 

Kyi 

Laird 

LaiiRen 

Latta 

I.ekTKett 

Lennon 

Llbonatl 

Lindsay 

Lipscomb 

Long.  I.a 

I/«;>ni».  Md 

McC'.ory 

MrruHofh 

MrDade 

MrDowell 

McFaII 

Mrl  oskey 

MacOre^or 

Mudd.-n 

Mahon 

Mailllard 

Marsh 

Martin,  Calif. 

Martin.  Nebr 

M.ithias 

Mat.sui.aga 

Mat;.hews 

May 

Meader 

Mlrhel 

Miller.  Calif 

Miller,  NY. 

MllUken 

Mills 

Mlnlsh 

M!n«haU 

Monagan 

Montoya 

Moore 


Moor  he  ad 

Rivers,  .\la*ka 

Steed 

Morg.iii 

Rivers,  S.C. 

Stephens 

Morru 

Robert.s,  Ala 

Stln-s4in 

Morrison 

Roberts,  Tex 

StrnMon 

Morse 

Ro  bison 

StubblfJleld 

Morton 

Rcdmo 

Sullivan 

Mosher 

Rogers.  Colo. 

Taff 

M.'s,s 

Rogers.  Fla. 

Talcott 

Mm  Iter 

R<igers,  Tex 

Taylor 

Murphy,  III 

Rooney,  N  Y 

Teag\io  Calif. 

Murphy,  N  Y 

Rooney.  Pa 

Thonia-s 

Murmy 

Roo.se  velr 

Thompson.  N  J. 

Natcher 

R()--enthal 

Thompson,  Tex 

Nedzl 

Ro.stenkowskl 

Thomson,  Wis. 

Nei-sei. 

R.iudebush 

roKefson 

O  Brlen.  N  Y 

Roush 

Trimble 

O  Ha.'a    i:i 

R.'yb,i: 

Tuck 

O  Rara.  Mlrh 

Rurn>^f.-:d 

Tuten 

O  Kon*kl 

Ryan,  N  Y. 

Udall 

Ol.sen,  Mont 

St   George 

Ulliran 

Olson.  Minn. 

St  Germain 

Dft 

<)  Nf'i:: 

St    Onge 

V'iin  Doerim 

Osii-.ers 

Saylor 

Van  Ik 

Ostertag 

Schadcberg 

Wu>;gonner 

Patman 

Schenck 

WatJ=on 

Patten 

Schneebell 

Watts 

Pelly 

Schweiker 

Weaver 

Pepper 

Schwengel 

Weliner 

Perkins 

Scott 

Westland 

Phlltaln 

Secrest 

Whalley 

Pickle 

Selden 

Wharton 

Pike 

Senner 

White 

Pillion 

Sheppard 

Whltener 

Plrnle 

Short 

Whitten 

Poage 

Shrtver 

Wickersham 

Poir 

Stbal 

Wid:  ail 

Powell 

Sickles 

Williams 

Price 

Sikes 

Wilson. 

Puclnpkl 

Slier 

Charles  H. 

Purcell 

Slsk 

Wilson,  Ind. 

Qule 

SkublU 

Wliistead 

QuUlen 

Smith.  Calif 

WriK'ht 

R.^ndall 

Smith.  Iowa 

Wvdler 

Reld,  I!! 

Smith.  Va. 

Wyman 

Reiu.  N  Y 

Snyder 

Young 

Keiiss 

Springer 

Younger 

Rhodes.  Ariz. 

Staebler 

Zablockl 

Rhodes,  Pa 

StiifTord 

Rich 

Staggers 
NAY5J— 1 

Pod 

NOT  VOTINCt- 

36 

Alger 

Harrls 

NorbUd 

Arenda 

H.i-,s 

Passman 

Ashmore 

Helj^rt 

Pilcher 

Avery 

Hufrrnii!! 

Raln^ 

Baring 

Holliind 

R.-ifel 

Barrett 

Hull 

Riehlni.m 

Basa 

Ichord 

Ryan.  Mich 

Bennett.  Mirh 

J;ines.  Mo 

Shipley 

Boning 

Kee 

Sl.u-k 

Bonr.er 

Kllburn 

rea>;ue,  Tex. 

Braden  a^ 

Landrum 

Thompson,  La. 

Buckley 

Lankford 

Toll 

Davis.  Tenn 

Lesinskl 

Tupper 

Dawson 

Ll:iyd 

V;tt;  Pelt 

Derounlan 

Mclr-.ttre 

VI:. -on 

Evlns 

McMillan 

W  ii;haii.ser 

Pino 

Macdonald 

Wi:.!s 

Grlffln 

Martin.  MaM 

W..Min.  Bob 

Halleck 

Nix 

So  the  bill  was  passed. 
The   Clerk   announced    tin-   lullowing 
pairs 

Mr    Hebert  with  Mr   Relfel. 

Mr    Hays  with  Mr    H.Uleck. 

Mr    E-.  ins  u  rJi  M.'    .-Xretid.s 

Mr   Br.idcm.is  with  Mr    Norblad 

Mr  Willis  with  Mr   Rlehlman 

Mr  Thompson  of  Louisiana  with  Mr  Tup- 
per 

Mr  Slack  with  Mr  Derounlan 

Mr  Dawson  with  Mr  Martin  of  Massachu- 
setts 

Mr   Baring  with  Mr  Fltio 

Mr   Toll  with  Mr    Bob  Wilson 

Mr  Ryan  of  Michigan  with  Mr  V.m  Pelt. 

Mr  Teague  of  Tex. is  with  Mr  (^.rimn 

Mr   Ashmore  with  Mr  Bennett  of  Michigan, 

Mr    Ba-ss  with  Mr   .Alger. 

Mr    Harris  with  Mr   Wallhauser 

Mr  Ichord  wl'h  Mr   Mrlntlre 

Mr  Macdonald  wltii  Mr  Kllburn 

Mr   Passman  wltli  Mr   Hoffman 

Mr   Rains  with  Mr    Avery 

Mr  .Shipley  wl'h  Mr   Holland 

Mr   Landrum  with  Mrs  Kee 


'^^ly  so 

Mr  Bonner  with  Mr  Lesinskl 

Mr  Davis  of  Tennessee  with  Mr  Lankf 

Mr  Ntx  with  Mr  Buckley  *^ 

Mr  Barrett  with  Mr  PUcher 

Mr  Hull  with  Mr  McMillan 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announcn 
as  above  recorded.  ^ 

Mr  ASPINAI.L.  Mr.  Speaker  I  ^ 
unanimous  consent  for  the  ImmedilS 
con.sideration  nf  the  bill  iS.  4(  to  esUb! 
lish  a  National  Wilderness  Preservation 
System  for  the  permanent  good  of  ^ 
whole  people,  and  for  other  purposes  i 
similar  bill  to  the  one  just  passed  by  ui 
House. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill 

The  SPEAKER  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Colo- 
rado  1  Mr.  Aspin.all  1  ' 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  Senate  bill  as  follows: 

Br  It  enacted  by  the  Stiiatr  and  Houu  v 
Rcpresentatire.i  of  the  United  States  o' 
America  m  Congress  as-iembled, 

sHor.T  rriLE 

Section  1  This  Act  may  be  cited  it  th« 
"Wilderness  Act". 

WILDERNESS    SYSTEM     ESTABtlSHED 

Statement  of  polictj 
Sec.  2  lai  The  Congress  recognizes  thii 
an  Increasing  population,  accompanied  In 
expanding  settlement  and  growing  mechuil- 
zutlon.  13  destined  to  (X-cupy  and  modm 
all  areas  within  the  United  States  and  ni 
possessions  except  thtjse  thai  are  desigiutotf 
for  preservation  and  protection  in  I  heir  ne- 
ural C(jndUlon  It  is  accordingly  deckrtfi 
to  be  the  policy  of  the  Congress  of  the  Unlt«l 
States  to  secure  for  the  Amerlc.in  people  o; 
present  and  future  genenitlnns  the  bew- 
fit«  of  an  enduring  resource  of  wlldern« 
For  this  purpose  there  Is  hereby  established 
a  National  Wilderness  Preservation  Systemic 
be  composed  r>f  federally  owned  areas  In  tin 
United  Stiites  and  Its  po-siesslons  to  be  »d- 
ministered  for  the  use  .md  cnj'iymcnt  of  tli« 
American  people  In  such  manner  as  will 
leave  them  unimpaired  for  future  use  im 
enjoyment  as  wilderness,  and  so  a^  to  pro- 
vide for  the  protection  of  these  areas.  Ux 
preser-.atlon  of  their  wilderness  charartc 
and  for  the  gathering  and  dls.semlnatlon  of 
Information  regarding  their  use  and  enjoj- 
merit  as  wilderness 

Definition  of  wilderness 
(bi  A  wllderne.s.s.  In  contrast  with  thoe 
areius  where  man  and  his  own  work;)  domi- 
nate tJie  landscape.  Is  hereby  recognized  u 
an  area  where  the  earth  and  It.^  cummunltr 
of  life  are  untramnieled  by  m.iii.  where  mit 
himself  Is  a  visitor  who  dv^es  not  rerniln 
An  area  <if  wilderness  is  further  defined  to 
mean  In  this  Act  an  area  of  undeveloped 
Feiler.U  latid  retaining  it^  primeval  charactp 
and  influence,  without  permanent  improw- 
menta  or  human  habitation,  which  la  pn>- 
tected  and  managed  so  as  to  preserve  iti 
natural  conditions  and  which  ill  gener»llj 
appears  to  have  been  affected  primarily  bj 
the  forces  of  nature,  with  the  Imprint  of 
man's  w.Tks  substantially  unnotlceable:  (Ji 
has  t)Utstanding  opportunities  for  solitude  or 
a  primitive  and  uncontlned  type  of  recr«»- 
tlon;  (3»  Is  of  sufficient  size  as  to  mU* 
practicable  its  preservation  and  use  In  M 
unimpaired  condition;  and  (4)  may  il» 
contain  ecological,  geoI<-)gical.  or  other  fea- 
tures of  scientific,  educational,  scenic,  « 
historical  value. 

NATIONAL      WILDERNESS     PRF.SERVATION     STSTl" 

F.Itent  of  system 

SBC  3  lai  The  National  Wilderness  Pt«- 
ervatlon  System  i  hereafter  referre<l  to  In  UiJi 
Act  as  the  wllderne.->s  system)  shall  compri* 
(subject  to  existing  private  rights)  such  fed- 
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iiv  owned  areas  as  arc  establUhed  as  part 
olTnch  system  under  the  provisions  of  this 

fiatwnal  forest  areas 
ihwl)  The  wilderness  syst«m  shall  include 


Act. 


all  areas 


within  the  national  forests  classified 
r>ie"efrectlve  date  of  this  Act  by  the  Secre- 
?.rv*of  Agriculture  or  the  Chief  of  the  Forest 
irvlce  as  wilderness,  wild,  primitive,  or  ca- 
\L-  provided,  That   the  areas  classified  as 
n^ltive  shall  be  subject  to  review  as  here- 
tnaTter   provided.      Following    enactment    of 
this  Act    the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  shall, 
ithln  ten  years,  review.  In  accordance  with 
*   agraph  C.  section  251.20  of  the   Code  of 
Federal  Regulations,  title  36.  effective  Janu- 
,.rv  1    1959.  the  suitability  Of  each  primitive 
.ai-ea  in  the  national  forests  for  preservation 
as  wilderness  and  .shall  report  his  findings  to 
the  President.    Before  the  convening  of  Con- 
eress  each  vear.  the  President  shall  advise  the 
United      States      Senate      and      House      of 
Representatives     of     his     recommendations 
with  respect  to  the  continued  Inclusion  wlth- 
■n'the  wilderness  sj'stem,  or  exclusion  there- 
•rom,  of  each  area  on  which  review  has  been 
r>mpletod    In    the    preceding   year,    together 
with  maps  and  definition  of  boundaries:  Pro- 
rided.  That  the  President  may,  as  a  part  of 
ills  recommendations,   alter   the   boundaries 
(■.xiiting  on  the  date  of  this  Act  for  any  prlm- 
;;:ve  area  to  be  continued  In  the  wilderness 
.ivstem.  recommendlnt;  the  exclusion  and  re- 
turn to  national   forest   land  status  of  any 
portions    not    predominantly    of    wilderness 
value,  or  recommending  the  addition  of  any 
ivntiguous  area  of  national  forest  lands  pre- 
dominantly   of    wilderness    value:    Provided 
'urther.  That  following  such  exclusions  and 
additions  any   primitive   area   recommended 
to  be   continued    in    the    wilderness   system 
bh^i'A  not  exceed  the  area  classified  as  primi- 
tive on  the  date  of  this  Act.    The  recommen- 
dation of  the  President  with  respect  to  the 
c.i.'itlnued   inclusion   in   the   wilderness   sys- 
tem, or  the  exclusion  therefrom  of  a  primi- 
tive area,  or  portions  thereof,  shall  become 
e!Tectlve  subject  to  the  provisions  of  subsec- 
tlm    (f)   of  this  section:    Provided.  That   if 
Congress  rejects   a   recommendation   of   the 
President  and  no  revised  recommendation  is 
made  to  Congress  with  respect  to  that  prim- 
itive area  within  two  years,  the  land  shall 
cease  to  be  a  pivrt  of  the  wilderness  system 
iiud  shall  be  administered  as  other  national 
f irest   lands:    And    provided   further,   That. 
}ir:niitlve  areas  with  respect  to  which  recom- 
mendations are  submitted  to  Congress  on  the 
pijjhth,  ninth,  and  tenth  years  of  the  review 
period  herein  provided  shall  retain  their  sta- 
ttis  as  a  part  of  the  wilderness  system  until 
the  expiration,  In  respect  to  each  area,  of  a 
full  session  of  Congress,  two  years  for  resub- 
mission of  revised  recommendations  to  Con- 
press  by  the  President,  and,  If  so  resubmitted, 
until  the  expiration  of  a  full  session  of  Con- 
press   thereafter      Recommendations   on    all 
primitive  areas  not   previously  submitted  to 
the  Congress  shall  be  made  during  the  tenth 
year   of   the   r«view    period.      Any    primitive 
area,  or  portion  thereof,  on  which  a  recom- 
mendation  for   continued    Inclusion    in   the 
wilderness  system   has  not  t)ecome  effective 
within  fourteen   years  following  the  enact- 
ment of  this  Act  shall  cease  to  be  a  part  of 
iJie  wilderness  system  and  shall  be  adminis- 
tered lis  other  national  forest  land. 

(2)  The  purposes  of  this  Act  are  hereby 
declared  to  be  within  and  supplemental  to 
but  not  In  Interference  with  the  purposes  for 
which  national  forests  are  established  as  set 
forth  in  the  Act  of  June  4.  1897  (30  Stat.  11), 
and  the  Multiple  Use-Sustained  Yield  Act  of 
June  12,  1960.  Public  Law  86-517  (74  Stat. 
2151. 

National  park  system  areas 
(Oil)  There  shall  be  incorporated  Into 
the  wilderness  system,  subject  to  the  provi- 
sions of  and  at  the  time  provided  in  this  sec- 
tion, each  portion  of  each  park,  monimient, 
or  other  unit   In   the   national  park  system 


which  on  the  effective  date  of  this  Act  em- 
braces a  continuous  area  of  five  thousand 
acres  or  more  without  roads.  Within  ten 
years  after  the  effective  date  of  this  Act  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  shall  review  the 
units  of  the  national  park  system  and  shall 
report  his  recommendations  for  the  Incor- 
poration of  each  such  portion  Into  the 
wilderness  system  to  the  President.  Before 
the  convening  of  Congress  each  year,  the 
President  shall  advise  the  United  States  Sen- 
ate and  the  House  of  Representatives  of  his 
recommendations  with  respect  to  the  In- 
corporation Into  the  wilderness  system  of 
each  such  portion  for  which  review  has  been 
completed  in  the  preceding  year,  together 
with  maps  and  definitions  of  boundaries. 
The  recommendation  of  the  President  with 
respect  to  each  such  portion  shall  become 
effective  subject  to  the  provisions  of  sub- 
section (f )  of  this  section. 

(2)  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  shall  In- 
clude, as  part' of  his  recommendations  to  the 
President  under  the  provisions  of  this  sub- 
section, a  description  of  the  parts  of  each 
park,  monument,  or  other  unit  submitted 
which  should  be  reserved  for  roads,  motor 
trails,  buildings,  accommodations  for 
visitors,  and  administrative  Installations. 
Such  parts  shall  be  determined  in  accord- 
ance with  the  procedures  for  rulemaking  un- 
der section  4  of  the  Administrative  Proce- 
dure Act  (5  U.S.C.  1003),  except  that  the 
public  notice  required  under  such  section 
shall  be  at  least  ninety  days  prior  to  the 
determination  proceedings.  No  designation 
of  an  area  for  roads,  motor  trails,  buildings, 
accommodations  for  visitors,  or  administra- 
tive Installations  shall  modify  or  affect  the 
application  to  that  area  of  the  provisions 
of  the  Act  approved  August  25,  1916.  entitled 
"An  Act  to  establish  a  National  Park  Serv- 
ice, and  for  other  purposes"  (39  Stat.  535;  16 
U.S.C.  1  and  following).  The  accommoda- 
tions and  installations  in  such  designated 
areas  shall  be  Incident  to  the  conservation 
and  use  and  enjoyment  of  the  scenery  and 
the  natural  and  historical  objects  and  flora 
and  fauna  of  the  park  or  monument  in  its 
natural  condition.  Further,  the  inclusion  of 
any  area  of  any  park,  monument,  or  other 
unit  of  the  national  park  system  within  the 
wilderness  system  pursuant  to  this  Act  shall 
in  no  manner  lower  the  standards  evolved 
for  the  use  and  preservation  of  such  area  in 
accordance  with  such  Act  of  August  25,  1916. 
the  statutory  authority  under  which  the  area 
was  created,  or  any  other  Act  of  Congress 
which  might  pertain  to  or  affect  such  area. 
including,  but  not  limited  to.  the  Act  of 
June  8,  1906  (34  Stat.  225;  16  U.S.C.  432  and 
following);  section  3(2)  of  the  Federal 
Power  Act  (16  U.S.C,  sec.  796(2));  and  the 
Act  of  August  21.  1935  (49  Stat.  666;  16 
U.S.C,  sec.  461  and  following) . 

Natiomal   wildlife   refuges  and    game   rariges 

(d)  There  shall  be  incorporated  into  the 
wilderness  system,  subject  to  the  provisions 
of  and  at  the  time  provided  in  this  section, 
such  portions  of  the  wildlife  refuges  and 
game  ranges  established  prior  to  the  effective 
date  of  this  Act  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  as  he  may  recom- 
mend for  such  Incorporation  to  the  Presi- 
dent within  ten  years  following  the  effective 
date  of  this  Act.  Before  the  convening  of 
Congress  each  year  the  President  shall  advise 
the  United  States  Senate  and  the  House  of 
Representatives  of  his  recommendations 
with  respect  to  the  Incorporation  Into  the 
wilderness  system  of  each  area  recommended 
for  such  Incorporation  by  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  during  the  preceding  year,  to- 
gether with  maps  and  definitions  of  bound- 
aries. The  recommendation  of  the  President 
with  respect  to  each  area  shall  become  effec- 
tive subject  to  the  provisions  of  subsection 
(f )  of  this  section. 

Modification  of  boundaries 

(e)  Any  proposed  minor  modification   or 
adjustment  of  boundaries  of  any  portion  of 


the  wilderness  system  established  in  accord- 
ance with  this  Act  shall  be  made  by  the  ap- 
propriate Secretary  after  public  notice  of 
such  proposal  by  publication  In  a  newspaper 
having  general  circulation  In  the  vicinity  of 
such  boundaries  and  public  hearing  to  be 
held  in  such  vicinity  not  less  than  ninety 
days  after  such  notice  if  there  Is  sufficient 
demand  during  such  ninety  days  for  such 
hearing.  The  proposed  modification  or  ad- 
justment shall  then  be  recommended  with 
map  and  description  thereof  to  the  President. 
The  President  shall  advise  the  United  States 
Senate  and  the  House  .of  Representatives  of 
his  recommendations  with  respect  to  such 
modification  or  adjustment  and  such  recom- 
mendations shall  become  effective  subject  to 
the  provisions  of  subsection  (f)  of  this  sec- 
tion. 

Effective  date  of  President's  recommendations 
(f)  Any  recommendation  of  the  President 
made  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of 
this  section  shall  take  effect  upon  the  day 
following  the  adjournment  sine  die  of  the 
first  complete  session  of  the  Congress  follow- 
ing the  date  or  dates  on  which  such  recom- 
mendation was  received  by  the  United  States 
Senate  and  the  House  of  Representatives; 
but  only  if  prior  to  such  adjournment  neither 
the  Senate  nor  the  House  of  Representatives 
shall  have  approved  a  resolution  declaring 
itself  opposed  to  such  recommendation:  Pro- 
vided, That  in  the  case  of  a  recommendation 
covering  two  or  more  separate  areas,  such 
resolution  of  opposition  may  be  limited  to 
one  or  more  of  the  areas  covered,  in  which 
event  the  balance  of  the  recommendation 
shall  take  effect  as  before  provided:  Provided 
further.  That  where  a  resolution  of  opposi- 
tion to  any  such  recommendation  has  been 
introduced,  a  hearing  thereon  shall  be  held 
within  thirty  days  by  the  committee  to 
which  such  resolution  has  been  referred. 
Any  such  resolution  shall  be  subject  to  the 
procedures  provided  under  the  provisions 
of  sections  203  through  206  of  the  Reorga- 
nization Act  Of  1949  (5  U.S.C,  sees.  133z- 
12 — 133Z-15)  for  a  resolution  of  either  House 
Of  Congress:  And  provided  further,  That  a 
motion  to  discharge  the  Committee  shall  not 
be  In  order  until  the  time  for  the  Committee 
to  hold  a  hearing  has  elapsed. 

Effect  of  public  notice  of  proposed  addition 
to  wilderness  system 
(g)  Public  notice  when  given  by  either  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  or  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  that  any  area  1b  to  be  proposed 
under  the  provisions  of  this  Act  for  Incorpo- 
ration as  part  of  the  wilderness  system  shall 
segregate  such  area  from  any  or  all  appro- 
priation under  the  public  land  laws  to  the 
extent  deemed  necessary  by  such  Secrel^ary. 
Such  segregation  shall  terminate  (1)  upon 
rejection  of  such  proposal  by  the  President, 
( 2 )  upon  approval  by  the  Senate  or  the  House 
of  Representatives  of  a  resolution  opposing 
the  Incorporation  of  such  area  In  the  wilder- 
ness system,  or  (3)  five  years  after  the  date 
of  such  notice  if  the  proposal  to  Incorporate 
such  area  as  part  of  the  wilderness  system 
has  not  been  submitted  to  both  Houses  of 
Congress  prior  to  the  expiration  of  such 
five  years. 

Addition  or  elimination  not  provided  for  in 
this  Act 

(h)  The  addition  of  any  area  to,  or  the 
elimination  of  any  area  from,  the  wilderness 
system  which  is  not  specifically  provided  for 
under  the  provisions  of  this  Act  shall  be 
made  only  after  specific  aflarmative  author- 
ization by  law  for  such  addition  or  elimina- 
tion. 

Additional  requirements  with  respect  to 
recommendations 

(1)(1)  The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  and 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  shall,  prior  to 
substituting  any  recommendations  to  the 
President  with  respect  to  any  area's  retention 
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tn  or  incorporation  into  the  wllderneas  syi- 
tem — 

(A)  give  Buch  public  notice  at  the  pro- 
posed action  aa  they  deem  appropriate,  In- 
cluding publication  in  the  Federal  Beglater 
and  in  a  newipaper  having  general  rlrcula- 
tlon  In  the  area  or  area*  in  the  vicinity  of 
the  affected  land , 

(B)  hold  a  public  hearing  or  hearln«B  at  a 
location  or  locations  convenient  to  the  area 
affected.  The  hearings  Bhall  be  announced 
through  such  means  as  the  respective  Secre- 
taries Involved  deem  appropriate,  including 
notices  In  the  Federal  Register  and  In  news- 
papers of  general  circulation  in  the  area: 
Provided.  That  If  the  lands  involved  are  lo- 
cated In  more  than  one  State,  at  least  one 
hearing  shall  be  held  In  each  State  In  which 
a  portion  of  the  land  lies 

(C)  at  least  thirty  days  before  the  date  of 
a  hearing  advise  the  Governor  of  each  SUte 
and  the  county,  or  In  Alaska  the  borough, 
governing  board  of  each  county,  or  In  Alaska 
the  borough.  In  which  the  lands  are  located. 
the  United  SUtes  Forest  Service,  the  United 
States  Soil  Conservation  Service,  the  Corps 
of  Engineers  of  the  United  States  Army,  the 
Bureau  of  Reclamation,  the  Bureau  of  Mines, 
the  United  Stotea  Geological  Survey,  the 
Bureau  of  Sport  Fisheries  and  Wildlife,  the 
Federal  Power  Commission,  the  Rural  Elec- 
trification Administration,  and  the  Federal 
Communications  Commission,  inviting  each 
to  set  forth  Its  views  at  the  hearing  It  shall 
be  the  reeponslblllty  of  each  named  Federal 
agency  to  submit  Its  independent  views  con- 
cerning the  designation  of  an  area  as  "wilder- 
ness", giving  an  analysis  of  the  comparative 
values  that  may  be  Involved  as  between 
wilderness  and  that  type  of  development  or 
xises  for  which  the  Federal  agency  has  ad- 
oUnlstratlve   responsibility 

(3)  Views  submitted  to  the  President  un- 
der the  provisions  of  ( 1 )  of  this  subsection 
with  rcepect  to  any  area  shall  be  included 
with  any  recommendations  to  Congress  with 
respect  to  such  area 
State  lands  turrounded  hy  uHldemfsa  system 

(J)  In  any  case  where  State-owned  land 
is  completely  surrounded  by  land  Incor- 
porated Into  the  wilderness  system,  such 
State  shall  be  given  either  (11  such  rights 
as  may  be  necessary  to  assiire  adequate  ac- 
cess to  such  State-owned  land  by  such 
State  and  Its  successors  In  Interest,  or  (2i 
vacant,  unappropriated,  and  unoccupied 
Federal  land  In  the  same  State,  equal  In  value 
to  the  surrounded  land:  Provided,  That  If 
the  State  does  not  reserve  mineral  rights  in 
the  surrounded  land  conveyed  to  the  United 
Statea,  the  United  States  need  not  reserve 
mineral  rights  In  the  land  conveyed  to  the 
State  In  exchange. 

Acquiaition  of  certain  privately  ovmed  Jandt 
xpittiin  the  toildemeia  rystem 

Sec.  4.  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  and 
the  Secretary  of  Ajfrtculture  are  each  au- 
thorlaed  to  acquire  as  part  of  the  wilder- 
ness system  any  privately  owned  land  with- 
in any  portion  of  such  system  under  his 
jurisdiction,  subject  to  the  approval  of  any 
necessary  appropriations  by  the  Congress 
Provided,  however  That  nothing  In  thl.s  .Act 
shall  be  construed  to  confer  a  rlRht  of  con- 
demnation with  respjert  to  privately  owned 
land  within  the  boundarle<«  of  a  wilderness 
area,  or  to  Impair  any  customary  rleht  t 
privilege  heretofore  enjoyed  by  the  owners 
of  such  land,  respecting  access  to  It  or  to  Its 
ordinary  use  and  maintenance 

OVTS  or  BrQr"ESTs  or  land 

Skj.  5.  The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  and 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  m.=iy  each  accept 
gifts  or  bequests  of  land  for  preservation  is 
wilderness,  and  such  land  shall  on  iccep^- 
ance  become  part  of  the  wilderness  ?yst«»ni 
Regulations  with  regard  to  amy  such  land 
may  be  In  accordance  with  such  agreements 


consUtent  with  the  policy  of  this  Act  as  are 
made  at  the  lime  of  such  gift  or  such  con- 
ditions, consistent  with  such  policy,  as  may 
be  Included  in.  and  accepted  with,  such  be- 
quest 

usr  or  THE  wn.DmNEs8 

Other  p'ot  iitons  uf  law 
See  6  lai  Nothing  in  this  Act  shiUl  be 
interpreted  as  interfering  with  the  puriHjses 
stated  In  t.ie  eolabllshraent  of.  or  pertaining 
t4j.  any  p.irk  monument,  or  other  unit  of 
the  national  park  system,  or  any  national 
f.jrest,  wildlife  refuge,  game  range,  or  <jther 
area  Involved,  except  that  any  a+?ency  aU- 
ministering  any  area  within  the  wliderne&s 
system  shall  be  responsible  for  preserving  the 
Wilderness  charncter  of  the  urea  and  shall 
So  administer  ^uch  area  for  such  other  pur- 
poses as  als<j  l<,)  preserve  Its  wilderness  char- 
acter Exrfpt  as  ritherwl.se  provided  in  this 
Act  the  wilderness  system  shall  be  devoted 
to  the  public  purposes  of  recreational  .s<:enlc. 
sclentltlc.  educational,  conservation,  and  hls- 
itjrlc  use  Subject  to  the  provisions  (jf  this 
Act,  all  such  use  shall  be  In  harmony  txjth 
in  kind  and  degree,  with  the  wilderness  en- 
vironment and   with   its  preservation 

Prohibition  uf  certat'i   usf^ 

bi    Except  as  specifically  provided  for  in 

this  Act  and  subject  U^  any  existing  private 
rights  there  shall  be  no  commercial  enter- 
prise within  the  wlldern.ess  system  n.>  per- 
manetu  road  nor  shall  there  be  any  use  "t 
motor  vehicles,  motorized  equipment,  or  mo- 
torboats  or  l.indlng  of  aircraft  nor  any  other 
mechanical  transport  or  delivery  of  persfins 
or  supplies,  nor  any  temp  )r;iry  road  nor  any 
structure  or  Installation  In  excess  of  the 
minimum  required  for  the  administration  of 
the  area  for  the  pur}K)8es  of  this  Act  Includ- 
ing such  measures  as  may  be  required  In 
emergencies  Involving  the  health  and  safety 
of  person.s  within  such  area-s 

Spemal  provtrions 

(Ci  The  following  special  provisions  are 
hereby  made: 

(1>  Within  the  wilderness  system  the  use 
of  aircraft  or  motorbiiats  where  these  prac- 
tices have  already  become  established  shall 
be  permitted  to  continue  subject  to  sxich 
regulations  as  the  appropriate  Secretary  finds 
necessary  In  addition,  such  measures  may 
be  taken  as  are  necessary  In  the  control  of 
fire.  Insects,  and  diseases,  subject  to  such  reg- 
ulations as  the  appropriate  Secretary  finds 
necessary 

(2  I  Within  national  forest  and  public  do- 
main areas  included  In  the  wilderness  sys- 
tem. (A)  the  President  may.  within  a  spe- 
cific atrea  and  In  acctirdance  with  such  reg\i- 
latlons  as  he  may  deem  desirable,  authorise 
prospecting  (Including  but  not  limited  to 
exploration  for  oil  and  gas),  mining  (Includ- 
ing but  not  limited  to  the  production  of  oil 
and  (fas ) .  and  the  establishment  and  main- 
tenance of  reservoirs,  water-conservation 
works.  transml.«!S'.(Tn  lines,  and  other  facili- 
ties needed  In  *he  public  Intere.st.  IncUidlng 
the  road  construction  and  maintenance  es- 
-sentlal  to  development  and  use  thereof,  upon 
his  determination  that  such  use  or  uses  In 
the  specific  area  will  better  serve  the  Inter- 
ests of  the  United  ."States  and  the  people 
thereof  than  will  Its  denial  and  (B)  the 
grazing  of  livestock,  where  established  prior 
to  the  effective  date  of  this  Act  with  respect 
to  areas  established  as  part  of  the  wi:dernes8 
sv<(tem  bv  thLs  Art.  or  prior  to  'he  date  of 
public  notice  'hereof  with  re.spject  to  any 
area  to  be  recommended  for  Incorporation  In 
the  wilderness  system,  shall  be  permitted  to 
continue  subject  to  such  rej^ulatlons  as  are 
deemed  necessary  bv  the  Secretary  having 
Jurisdiction  over  such  area 

f3>  Other  provisions  of  this  Act  to  the 
contrary  notwithstanding,  the  management 
of  the  Boundarv  Waters  Canr>e  .\rea.  for- 
merly designated  as  the  Superior.  Little  In- 
dian Sioux,  and  Carlb.iu  roadless  areas  in  the 


Jvly  sa 

Superior  National  Forest,  Minnesota.  *. 
be  m  accordance  with  regulations  establMM 
by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  In  acooi^uS 
with  the  general  purpose  of  malnta^S? 
without  unnecessary  restrictions "onoiS 
uses,  Including  that  of  timber,  the  prlmiu 
cnaracter    of    the    area,    partlcularlv   in  .^ 


vicinity    of    lakes,    streams,    and 
Provided,  That  nothing  In  this  Act  ihiii 


particularly   in  ^ 
ports*; 

arat  q( 


elude  the  continuance  within  the 
any  already  established  use  of  motorbosto 
Nothing  In  this  Act  shall  modify  the  r«>trt6. 
tloiis  and  provisions  of  the  Shlpstead-Nou. 
Act,  Public  Law  539,  Seventy-first  Coacm 
July  10.  1930  (46  Stat.  1020),  the  Thye^Sat 
nlk  Act,  Public  Law  733,  Eightieth  Congr^^ 
June  22.  1948  I  62  Stat.  568  I ,  and  the  Ht^ 
phrey-Thye-Blatnlk-Andresen  Act,  PubuJ 
Law  607,  Eighty-fourth  Congress,  Juns  ji 
1956  (70  Stat  326)  as  applying  to  the  Bo- 
perlor  National  Forest  or  the  regulatloru  (< 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  Modlflcatloni 
of  the  Boundary  Waters  Canoe  Area  wlUUa 
the  Superior  National  Forest  shall  be  accom- 
plished In  the  manner  provided  In  secuoo 
3(ei 

(4)  Commercial  services  may  be  perfonaad 
within  the  wilderness  system  to  the  ezteat 
necessary  for  activities  which  are  proper  t« 
realizing  the  recreational  or  other  purposao* 
the  system  as  established  In  this  Act. 

(6)  Any  existing  use  or  form  of  appropris- 
tlon  authorized  or  provided  for  In  the  li. 
ecutlve  order  or  legislation  estabUshlnf  toy 
national  wildlife  refuge  or  game  range  eilst. 
Ing  on  the  effective  date  of  this  Act  may  bi 
continued  under  such  authorization  or  pre- 
vision 

(6)  Nothing  in  this  Act  shall  constltut«»a 
express  or  Implied  claim  or  denial  on  the  pan 
of  the  Federal  Government  as  to  exemptido 
from  State  water  laws. 

(7)  Nothing  In  this  Act  shall  be  conitnid 
as  affecting  the  jurisdiction  or  responsibil- 
ities of  the  several  Statea  with  respect  ts 
wildlife   and   fish   In   the   national   forests, 

(8)  Nothing  In  this  Act  shall  be  constniid 
to  prevent,  within  national  forest  and  publk 
domain  areas  included  In  the  wilderness  lyi- 
tem,  any  activity.  Including  prospecting,  tor 
the  purpose  of  gathering  information  about 
mineral  or  water  resources  or  to  prevent  tbi 
completely  subsurface  use  of  such  areas.  If 
such  activity  or  subsiirface  use  is  carried  on. 
In  a  manner  which  Is  not  Incompatible  wltk 
the  preservation  of  the  wilderness  environ- 
ment. 

BCCOaOS  AMD   EXPORTS 

Sec  7.  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  and 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  shall  each  main- 
tain available  to  the  public,  records  of  por- 
tions of  the  wilderness  system  under  hli  Ju- 
risdiction, Including  maps  and  legal  deaolp- 
tlons.  copies  of  regulations  governing  tbm. 
copies  of  public  notices  of.  and  reports  sub- 
mitted to  Congress  regarding,  pending  silill- 
tlons,  eliminations,  or  modifications.  Wltb- 
In  a  year  following  the  establishment  of  toy 
area  within  the  national  forests  as  a  part  at 
the  wilderness  system,  the  Secretary  of  A|rl- 
culture  shall  file  a  map  and  legal  descrlpttOD 
of  such  area  with  the  Interior  and  Insnlir 
Affairs  Committees  of  the  United  SUtes  SB- 
ate  and  the  House  of  Representatives,  sod 
such  descriptions  shall  have  the  same  forti 
and  effect  as  If  Included  in  this  Act:  Pro- 
vided, however.  That  correction  of  clerlcsl 
and  typographical  errors  in  such  legal  (Is- 
scrlptlons  and  maps  may  be  made  with  thi 
approval  of  such  committees.  Within  a  y** 
following  the  establishment  of  any  ares  la 
the  national  park  system  or  In  a  wildlife  rri- 
ucre  or  range  as  a  part  of  the  wlldejness  i^ 
tem,  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  shall  U* 
a  map  and  legal  description  of  such  area  wit> 
the  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  Commit*sa 
of  the  United  Stetes  Senate  and  the  How 
of  RepresenUtives  Clerical  and  typo- 
graphical errors  In  such  legal  descrlptWi 
and  maps  may  be  corrected  with  the  approwl 
of   such  committees.     Copies  of  maps  and 


l96Jk 
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Act, 

for  purposes 


of  the  wllder- 

^CJ^m'wUhln  their  respective  Jurl«llc- 
SC  khall  be  kept  avaUable  for  public  In- 
SSiJnln  the  offices  of  regional  forestsr.. 
^onal  forest  supervisors,  forest  rangers,  of- 
SJ2  df  the  units  of  the  national  park  system, 
irtldllfe  refuge,  or  range. 

CONTKIBtmONS  AHD  OXFTB 

q-c  8  The  secretary  of  the  Interior  and 
thlascretary  of  Agriculture  are  each  author- 
^w  accept  private  contributions  and  gifts 
^be  used  to  further  the  purposes  of  this 
Any  such  contributions  or  gifts  shall, 
of  Federal  Income,  estate,  and 
.Hft  taxes,  be  considered  a  contribution  or 
Sft  to  or  for  the  use  of  the  United  States  for 
In  exclusively  public  purpose,  and  may  be 
deducted  as  such  under  the  provUions  of  the 
niternal  Revenue  Code  of  1954.  subject  to 
I[jj  applicable  limitaUons  and  restrictions 
contained  therein. 

Land  use  commiMions 

Stc  9  With  respect  to  any  State  having 
more  than  90  per  centum  of  Ite  total  land 
are*  owned  by  the  Federal  Government  on 
January  1,  1961,  there  shall  be  established  for 
each  such  SUte  a  Presidential  Land  Use  Com- 
mission (hereinafter  called  the  Commission). 
The  Commission  shall  be  composed  of  five 
persons  appointed  by  the  President,  not  more 
^han  three  of  whom  ahall  be  members  of  the 
f^mfi  political  party,  and  at  least  three  of 
whom  shall  be  residents  of  the  State  con- 
cerned. The  Commission  shall  advise  and 
consult  with  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  and 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  on  the  current 
utilisation  of  federally  owned  land  in  such 
State  and  shall  make  reoommendations  to 
the  appropriate  Secretary  as  to  how  the  fed- 
erally owned  land  can  best  be  utlllBed,  de- 
veloped, protected,  and  preserved.  Any  rec- 
ommendations made  to  the  President  by  tha 
Secretary  of  Interior  or  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  and  any  recommendations  made 
to  the  Congress  by  the  President  pxirsuant 
to  the  provisions  of  this  Act  shall  be  accom- 
panied by  the  recommendations  and  reports 
made  with  respect  thereto  by  the  Commis- 

ilOD. 

Sec,  10  At  the  opening  of  each  session  of 
Congress,  the  Secretaries  of  Agriculture  and 
Interior  shall  jointly  report  to  the  President 
far  transmission  to  Congress  on  the  status 
of  the  wilderness  system.  Including  a  list 
and  descriptions  of  the  areas  In  the  system, 
regulations  In  effect,  and  other  pertinent  in- 
formation, together  with  any  recommenda- 
tions they  may  care  to  make. 

Sec  11  Nothing  In  this  Act  shall  be  con- 
strued as  superseding,  modifying,  repealing, 
or  otherwise  affecting  the  provisions  of  the 
Federal  Power  Act  ( 16  U.SC.  792-826r) . 

AMENDMENT  OFTIKED  BT   MX.  ASPINAU. 

Mr.  ASPINALL.    Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer 

an  amendment. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment     offered     by     Mr.     Asfinau.: 

Strike  out  all   after  the  enacting  clause   of 
8   4  and  Insert  the  provisions  of  H.R.  9070. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read  a  third 
time,  was  read  the  third  time  and  passed. 

A  similar  House  bill  (HJl.  9070)  was 
laid  on  the  table. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Colo- 
rado? 

There  was  no  objection. 


GENERAL  LEAVE  TO  EXTEND 
REMARKS 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  In  which  to 
extend  their  remarks  on  the  bill  Just 
passed,  HJl.  9070. 


DEFENSE      DEPARTMENT      APPRO- 
PRIATION BILL,  1965 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  managers  on  the 
part  of  the  House  may  have  until  mid- 
night. Friday,  July  31,  to  file  a  conference 
report  on  the  bill  H  Jl.  10939,  the  Defense 
Department  appropriation  bill  for  the 
fiscal  year  1965. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Florida? 

Th^re  was  no  objection. 


HM  11904 


Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Com- 
mittee on  Education  and  Labor  may  have 
until  midnight  tonight  to  file  a  report  on 
the  bill  HJl.  11904. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentlewoman  from 
Oregon? 

There  was  no  objection. 


LEGISLATIVE  PROGRAM  FOR  NEXT 
WEEK 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  pro- 
ceed for  1  minute. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  take  this  time  to  inquire  of 
the  majority  leader  as  to  the  program 
for  the  balance  of  this  week  and  the  pro- 
gram for  next  week. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  reply 
to  the  gentleman's  inquiry,  we  have  com- 
pleted the  legislative  progrsmi  for  this 
week  and  I  shall  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  go  over  after  announcing  the  pro- 
gram. 

For  next  week  the  program  is  as  fol- 
lows: 

Monday  is  Consent  Calendar  day,  and 
there  are  13  suspensions,  as  follows: 

S.  3001,  increasing  the  rate  of  basic 
pay  for  members  of  the  uniformed  serv- 
ices. 

HH.  4018,  authorizing  establishment 
of  the  Saint-Qaudens  National  Historic 
Site.  N.H. 

H.R.  1096,  authorizing  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  to  cooperate  with  the 
State  of  Wisconsin  in  the  designation 
and  administration  of  the  Ice  Age  Na- 
tional Scientific  Reserve  in  the  State  of 
Wisconsin. 

H.R.  931,  to  establish  the  Allegheny 
Portage  Railroad  National  Historic  Site 
and  the  Johnstown  Flood  National 
Memorial,  Pa. 

H.R.  4010,  providing  an  adequate  basis 
for  administration  of  the  Lake  Mesid  Na- 
tional Recreation  Area.  Ariz,  and  Nev. 

H.R.  946,  establishing  the  Fort  Bowie 
National  Historic  Site,  Ariz. 


H.R.  439,  establishing  the  John  Muir 
National  Historic  Site,  Calif. 

H.R.  3071,  establishing  Fort  Lamed 
as  a  national  historic  site. 

H.R.  3672,  providing  for  the  construc- 
tion, operation,  and  maintenance  of  the 
Savery-Pot  Hook.  Bostwick  Park,  and 
Pruitland  Mesa  participating  reclama- 
tion projects  imder  the  Colorado  River 
Storage  Project  Act. 

H.R.  7662,  to  amend  the  Federal  Em- 
ployees Compensation  Act  to  provide  ap- 
peal rights  to  employees  of  the  Canal 
Zone  Government  and  the  Panama 
Canal  Company. 

H.R.  11211,  to  amend  section  3  of  the 
Travel  Expense  Act  of  1949. 

H.R.  10446,  to  permit  the  use  of  statis- 
tical sampling  procedures  in  the  exami- 
nation of  vouchers. 

S.  1991,  to  charter  by  act  of  Congress 
the  National  Tropical  Botanical  Gar- 
dens. 

Tuesday  is  Private  Calendar  day. 

Also  on  Tuesday  we  will  consider  H.R. 
6793,  the  Securities  Acts  amendments  of 
1964.  This  will  come  up  imder  an  open 
rule,  with  2  hours  of  general  debate. 

Also  on  Tuesday  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services  may  call  up  under  unan- 
imous consent  four  House  joint  resolu- 
tions, as  follows: 

House  Joint  Resolution  113,  to  receive 
for  instruction  at  the  U.S.  Military 
Academy  two  citizens  and  subjects  of  the 
Republic  of  Vietnam. 

House  Joint  Resolution  1048.  to  receive 
for  instruction  at  the  U.S.  Military 
Academy  two  citizens  and  subjects  of  the 
Kingdom  of  Thailand. 

House  Joint  Resolution  1072.  to  receive 
for  instruction  at  the  U.S.  Military 
Academy  a  citizen  and  subject  of  the 
Empire  of  Iran. 

House  Joint  Resolution  1115.  to  receive 
for  instruction  at  the  U.S.  Naval  Acad- 
emy two  citizens  and  subjects  of  the 
Kingdom  of  Thailand. 

Also  on  Tuesday,  the  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  has  ad- 
vised he  will  call  up  under  unanimous 
consent  three  bills,  as  follows: 

H.R.  2855,  manufactures'  excise  tax  on 
sets  or  stririgs  of  electric  light  bulbs. 

H.R.  5986,  duty  on  brooms  made  of 
broom  com. 

H.R.  8050.  nonprofit  nurses'  profes- 
sional registries. 

For  Wednesday  and  the  balance  of  the 
week: 

H,R.  11377.  Economic  Opportunity  Act 
of  1964.  This  will  come  up  under  an 
open  rule,  with  6  hours  of  general  de- 
bate. This  is  the  so-called  antipoverty 
bill.  It  is  expected  the  vote  on  final  pas- 
sage will  come  on  Fttday. 

Also  on  Friday  there  will  be  considered 
H.R.  1803.  relating  to  the  Ozark  National 
Scenic  Riverways.  Mo.  This  vrtll  be  con- 
sidered under  an  open  rule,  with  1  hour 
of  general  debate. 

This  announcement,  of  course,  Is  made 
subject  to  the  general  and  usual  reserva- 
tion that  conference  reports  may  be 
brought  up  at  any  time,  and  that  any 
further  program  will  be  announced  later. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  \nssourl. 
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Mr.  HALL  When  the  gentleman 
made  his  announcement  as  to  the  pro- 
gram for  Friday  I  undp'-stood  him  to  re- 
fer to  the  Ozark  National  Scenic  Rail- 
ways, Missouri  Is  It  the  bill  relating  to 
the  Ozark  National  Scenic  RIverways. 
Mo.,  that  he  was  referrine;  to"' 

Mr.  ALBERT  This  is  the  bill  H  R 
1803,  relating  to  the  Ozark  National 
Scenic  RIverways.  Mo 

Mr.  HALL.  We  have  both  scenic  rail- 
ways and  scenic  riverways.  and  I  wanted 
that  clearly  understood 


CALENDAR    WEDNESDAY    BUSINESS 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  business  In 
order  under  the  Calendar  Wednesday 
rxUe  may  be  dispensed  with  on  Wednes- 
day next. 

The  SPEAKER  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Okla- 
homa? 

There  was  no  objection. 


ADJOURNMENT  UNTIL  MONDAY. 
AUGUST  3 

Mr.  ALBERT  Mr.  Speaker.  I  a.sk 
unanimous  consent  that  when  the  House 
adjourns  today  it  adjourn  to  meet  on 
Monday  next. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Okla- 
homa? 

"ITiere  was  no  objection. 


AMALGAMATED   CLOTHING  WORK- 
ERS OF  AMERICA 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  Hou.se 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr  Speaker.  50  years 
ago  the  Amalgamated  Clothing  Workers 
of  America,  AFLr-CIO.  was  bom  and  a 
new  and  vital  dimension  was  added  to 
the  democratic  fabric  of  this  Nation's 
labor  movement 

Outraged  by  the  brutalizing  excesses 
of  the  sweatshop  conditions  of  the  day 
and  determined  to  elevate  the  working 
man  and  woman  to  their  rightful  posi- 
tion as  coequal  partner  m  our  free  enter- 
prise system,  the  Amalgamated  intro- 
duced the  "heresy  of  the  supremacy  of 
the  human  spirit  "  And  this  heresy  pre- 
vailed and  became  law 

So  that  in  this  year  1964.  speaking  at 
commemorative  ceremonies  marking  50 
years  of  Amalgamated's  progressive  and 
revolutionary  achievements,  President 
Lyndon  B.  Johnson  could  voice  the 
sentiments  of  a  grateful  nation  when 
he  said : 

You  can  be  proud  that  the  heresies  of  the 
paat  have  become  the  accepted  practices  of 
the  present. 

I  am  proud  to  join  our  President  in 
saluting  a  "fighting  and  forward  looking 
union."  I  gratefully  acknowledge  the 
debt  which  I  and  all  Americans  owe  to 


this  fierce  and  unequivocal  champion  of 
the  ritrhts  of  man. 

In  his  Amal;zamated  address  a  few  of 
these  shin;ng  contributions  were  listed  by 
President  Juhn.son  when  he  said: 

You  pioneered  lii  arbitration — low-cost 
cooperative  hou.slng- -health  and  retirement 
insurance — higher  work  standards— -medical 
i-enters  for  >v  iir  members— -and  above  all,  in 
the  ccincept  of  the  minimum  wage  Ymu  can 
be  proud  that  the  heresies  nf  your  pa-st  have 
become  the  accepted  pjractlces  of  the  present 

But  if  the  Amal^'amated  is  an  inspir- 
ing legacy  for  all  Americans,  her  future 
holds  even  greater  proini.se  and  hope  for 
a  nation  which  is  cominittt-d  to  pursuing 
the  highest  ideals  for  its  citizens. 

So  that  in  joining  with  thou.sand.s  of 
my  fellow  .AmtTicans  in  saluting  the  pa.--t 
accompU.shments  of  the  AmaUamatcd 
Clothmsi  Workf-rs  of  America.  AI-'U-CIO. 
in  thi.s.  their  golden  aimiver.sary,  I  also 
extend  my  urautude  tu  its  prc.sciU  and 
future  leaders  and  members  for  the  con- 
tributions which  they  will  surely  make  in 
the  years  ahead  to  elevate  the  dignity, 
assure  the  u  ell -being,  and  chart  new  and 
imaginative  horizons  for  the  workers  of 
tht'lr  union,  the  people  of  this  Nation,  and 
for  the  cause  of  justice  and  brotherhood 
throughout  the  world. 
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MISSISSIPPI     H.-\s    niK    lowf:st 

CRIME  RATE  IN  NATION.  ACCORD- 
ING TO  CRIME  REPORT  RPX-'KNI- 
LY  RELEASED  BY  US  DEPART- 
MENT OF  JUSTICE.  FEDEIiAL  BU- 
REAU OF  INVESTIGATION 

Mr  WINSTEAD  Mr  Speaker,  I  a^sk 
unanimous  con.sent  to  addre.>s  the  House 
fur  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my  re- 
marks, and  to  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  tlie  gentleman  from 
Mi.s.sLssippi? 

1  here  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  WINSTEAD.  Mr.  Speaker,  de- 
spite attempts  of  the  news  media  as 
weli  as  cercam  political  opportunists  to 
brum  discredit  to  tiie  State  of  Mi.ssissippi. 
the  recent  rt'port  on  crime.  i.>.sued  by  the 
Justice  Department.  Federal  Bun-au  of 
Investii^ation.  on  July  20.  1964.  reveals  an 
entirely  difft-rent  picture  I  would  like, 
therefore,  to  have  this  guest  editorial — 
West  Point  Times-Leader — which  ap- 
peared in  a  recent  edition  of  tiie  Clandnr 
Ledger.  of  Jackson.  Mhss. — printed  in  <he 

Rkcord  / 

We'rf    I.cwe.st     by    K\r 

In  spite  of  accusiitlons  uf  being  a  'puilce 
state" — In  spite  of  plea-s  from  extr»'me  groups 
like  the  NA.ACP  and  COKE,  COFO  for  full 
Federal  control  and  more  Federal  miirshals 
In  Ml-sslsslppl — In  spite  of  the  opening  of 
a  new  FBI  offlce  with  a  greatly  e.xpanded 
force  In  Jacfeson  In  spite  of  the  lawles-s  pic- 
tures the  television  networks  try  to  paint 
of  our  State—  let  It  now  be  known  that. 
offlclally  Mississippi  has  the  lowest  crime 
rate  in  the  Nation 

Who  malces  this  de<-laratlon''  Its  In  the 
ufflcUl  ■Uniform  Crime  Repurt.'v-19(53  "  is- 
sued and  Jointly  released  today  by  the  Fed- 
eral Bureau  of  Investigation  and  the  U  3 
Department  . if  Justice 

Were  printing  the  full  table  of  1962  and 
1963  crimes  rates  below      The  table  did  not 
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this  form  In  the  170-pajw  -n.. 
e  Kep<,rus^l963  •  It  fraiikW^ 
a  couple  of  hours  to  go  through  the  h^ 
and  rank  the  50  States  in  order  of  tK? 
1963  crime  records  But  it  was  worth  ^ 
erfort  ^ 

You'll  note  that  MlssLsslppi  had  the  secnoii 
lowest  crime  rate  in  ia62  — being  edeed^ 
by  North  Dakota  But  In  1963  North  ^ 
kota'8  crime  record  Increased,  while  MlMi! 
sippls  decreased  In  fact,  only  5  States  la 
the  Nation  showed  a  crime  decrease  In  ijffl 

•  ver    1062,    and   Mississippi,   by  far.  had  ^ 
irre.itest  decrease  In  crime  during  1983    Th 

>'her   45   States   all    had    a   record  of  crUn! 
!nrre;ise 

Here  are  the  Stiites.  showing  the  numba 
of  major  crimes  per  100.000  population  dui. 
Ing  1963  as  compared  to  1962  Included  la 
this  listing  are  the  crimes  of  murder  and 
notmeellgent  manslaughter,  forcible  rant 
robbery,  aggravated  assault,  burglary,  lu. 
ceny  of  $50  and  over,  and  auto  theft. 


Statfl 


Mississippi 

N<.rlh  Dakdla 

\Vi-(  \"irginla 

Vi'.v  Hiimpshlre 

Maiiu" 

ioWli    „,.,.... 

.South  Dakota — . 

Wiscntisln ....... 

Arkan.tas 

V>  tTivska 

\frrn<'iit  .... 

rcriiisylvanla.  _......,. 

Mdlio.  

N'.rth  rarollna 

Ohio 

.AUtiaiJia 

.\Iiiinfs<it» ........... 

Wyoming 

Virt'lni.'i 

Kfriturlty 

Connwtlcut 

Ix>ia.>liina .... 

■|'('n!ic,-^s«H.> ... 

nklahoiiia 

Iinllana     j. 

•South  Carolina 

Oeorzla 

w  Lvhliiijton 

Mnntiuia 

Cttth      

Massachusetts.. .... 

()rK»fnu 

Kho,io  Island 

Mfiryland 

Delaware 

l>.\a.*<         - 

N'lw  JiTsey 

N.nv  York 

Alaska 

Nfw  Medoo 

.\lKliUan 

Ilawuli.  ..._«.....«.»... 

Missouri 

('olora<li)  ..........*.. 

KlorMa 

IlUnoLs 

.\rtzotia     ........ ..... 

Ciillfornla 

.Vevaila ............. 
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SUPPORT  OP  THE  HUMANITIES 

Mr  MONAGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  Hou» 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  mj 
remarks. 

The  .'SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Connecticuf^ 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MONAGAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  haye 
on  prior  occasions  sponsored  leRislatioc 
to  promote  the  development  of  the  arts 
in  this  country.  It  is  all  too  easy  in  an 
aRe  which  places  great  emphasis  on  sd- 
entiflc  and  technological  achievement  to 
neglect  the  cultural  aspects  of  our  ex- 
istence. 


l96Jf 

A  <;trong  recommendation  on  future 
-finnal  policy  in  this  vital  area  is  con- 
S  inrne  1964  Report  of  the  Commis- 
^nn  on  the  Humanities.  This  commis- 
tn  i  cor^Posed  of  20  of  our  Nation's 
Sers  in  education,  the  arts,  and  busi- 
P.W  Their  interests  and  areas  of  ex- 
Jvrience  are  diverse,  and  substantial.  I 
ZVe  todav  intrc^uced  a  bill  which  re- 
flects a  respon.se  to  the  vigorous  proposals 
of  this  honored  body. 

La.si  EH^ceinber  the  Senate  passed  S. 
0379 'which  provides  for  the  creation  of 
c  National-  Council  on  the  Arts  and  a 
National  Arts  Foundation.  The  bill 
which  I  propo.se  builds  upon  S.  2379r  It 
,s  mv  conviction  that  this  country  should 
take  a  stronger  hand  in  assisting  scholar- 
ship and  learning  in  the  arts  and  human- 
ities. 

This  Nation  can  take  pride  in  the  num- 
ber of  museums,  civic  theaters,  sym- 
nhonv  orchestras,  operas,  and  other  in- 
stitutions winch  enrich  our  lives.  We 
a-e  proud  of  the  talent  which  is  able  to 
develop  tlirough  the  existence  of  such 
facilities.  But  many  of  these  organiza- 
tions are  engaged  in  a  constant  fight  for 
.survival. 

August  Hecksher.  former  cultural  co- 
ordinator at  the  White  House,  has  fre- 
quently cited  the  crying  need  for  Federal 
a-ssistance  to  the  arts.  Mr.  Justice  Ar- 
thur Goldberg,  when  he  was  Secretary 
of  Labor,  made  this  very  point  in  connec- 
tion with  the  New  York  Metropolitan 
Opera  strike— that  private  philanthropic 
support  is  no  longer  adequate  to  keep 
such  organizations  in  existence.  In  the 
Metropolitan  Opera  we  have  one  of  the 
fine.st  opera  companies  ever  assembled. 
and  It  is  on  the  threshold  of  bankruptcy. 

My  bill  provides,  in  three  titles,  for 
the  creation  of  three  bodies  which  would 
implement  our  cultural  development  at 
different  levels.  Title  I  establishes  a  Na- 
tional Arts  Council.  This  was  included 
m  the  Senate-passed  bill,  and  its  fiinction 
is  to  recommend  ways  to  maintain  and 
increavse  our  cultural  resources,  to  stimu- 
late private  initiative,  and  to  foster  artis- 
t;c  and  cultural  endeavors. 

Title  II.  which  was  also  a  part  of  the 
Senate  b;II.  provides  for  the  establish- 
ment of  a  National  Arts  Foundation. 
This  Foundation,  acting  upon  the  recom- 
mendations of  the  council,  is  authorized 
to  conduct  a  program  of  grants-in-aid 
to  nonprofit  professional  groups  and 
State-supported  programs  on  a  match- 
lua  grants  basis. 

Title  III  of  my  bill  establishes  in  the 
US.  Office  of  Education  a  National  In- 
stitute of  Arts  and  Humanities.  The 
purpose  of  this  Institute  is  to  advance 
education  in  the  arts  and  humanities 
through  aid  to  universities  and  institu- 
tions of  study,  and  also  through  research 
fellowships.  The  Institute  would,  in  ad- 
dition, serve  as  a  clearinghouse  and  dis- 
tributor of  publications,  films,  and  re- 
lated material. 

The  provisions  of  title  III  would  allow 
for  grants-in-aid  for  research  studies  in 
literature  and  the  classics.  It  is  im- 
portant that  this  aspect  of  our  education 
process,  which  is  already  being  neglected, 
not  suffer  want  of  scholarship  simply 
because  aid  is  available  for  scientific 
pursuits,   but   not  for  the  hiunanities. 
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This  is  a  scientific  age  and  there  is  un- 
derstandable emphasis  today  on  this  field 
of  knowledge,  but  in  classical  languages 
and  in  literature  the  disregard  has  gone 
too  far  and  must  be  reversed  if  we  are  to 
produce  cultured  and  well-rounded  men. 

Let  me  emphasize  that  this  legislation 
by  no  means  countenances  a  move  to- 
ward Federal  control  of  the  arts.  It 
is  expressly  provided  that  no  agency,  de- 
partment, or  employee  shall  in  any  way 
interfere  with  or  exercise  control  over  a 
recipient  or  potential  recipient  institu- 
tion or  individual.  The  National  Coun- 
cil would,  of  course,  be  an  overseer  in 
this  area,  and  would  be  in  a  position  to 
prevent  an  infraction. 

The  functions  of  each  of  the  pre- 
scribed bodies  are  interrelated,  and  a 
close  working  relationship  between  all 
three  is  anticipated.  The  common  ob- 
jective of  the  Council,  the  Foundation, 
and  the  Institute,  indeed  the  objective 
of  this  proposed  National  Arts  and 
Cultural  Development  Act  of  1964,  is 
to  encourage  and  support  the  arts  and 
humanities  in  those  areas  where  private 
enterprise  and  private  contributions  are 
Inadequate  and  only  there.  It  is  in  the 
best  interests  of  our  national  welfare 
and  prestige  to  promote  our  cultural  en- 
deavors. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  can  be  no  higher 
ambition  of  a  body  of  legislators  than  the 
preservation  and  development  of  the 
civilization  of  those  who  sent  them  to 
ofBce.  I  therefore  urge  support  for  this 
bill.  

IMAGE  OF  CONGRESS 

Mr.  ROUDEBUSH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  [Mr.  Anderson]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Indiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
June  11,  resolutions  were  Introduced  in 
this  body,  calling  for  a  thorough  investi- 
gation of  business  interests  of  Congress- 
men and  congressional  employees,  and 
the  flow  of  campaign  funds. 

This  resolution  was  sponsored  by  more 
than  a  score  of  Congressmen  who  were 
and  are  deeply  concerned  about  the  im- 
age of  the  Congress  which  has  been  pro- 
jected to  the  public  by  the  recent  revela- 
tions of  shocking  improprieties  of  such 
employees  as  Bobby  Baker  and,  in  our 
own  body,  William  N.  McLeod,  Jr., 
former  chief  clerk  of  the  House  District 
Committee. 

Since  introduction  of  the  resolution,  it 
is  my  understanding  that  many  of  our 
colleagues  have  added  their  names  to  it, 
so  that  now  approximately  40  Members  of 
tills  body  are  on  record  as  being  con- 
cerned about  preserving  the  body's  In- 
tegrity against  a  few  self-serving  oppor- 
tunists in  our  midst. 

Thus  far,  we  have  received  no  indica- 
tion of  action  by  the  Rules  Committee. 
This  apparent  lack  of  interest  scarcely 
presents  a  favorable  picture  of  our  inten- 
tions— especially  in  a  year  in  which  each 


of  us  must  present  a  thorough  account- 
ing to  our  constituents. 

At  the  very  least,  the  inaction  on  the 
resolution  is  bound  to  indicate  to  the 
public  that  we  are  not  concerned  with 
weeding  wrongdoers  from  our  midst.  And 
I  can  assure  you  that  there  is  a  strong 
body  of  opinion  that,  in  fact,  wrongdoers 
are  too  often  being  deliberately  pro- 
tected, for  reasons  best  known  to  their 
protectors. 

Even  our  colleagues  on  the  other  side 
of  the  Capitol — although  in  my  opinion 
they  were  shamefully  negligent  in  their 
refusal  to  dig  to  the  roots  of  the  in- 
famous Baker  episode — have  now  taken 
a  positive  step  to  indicate  their  concern 
for  the  situation.  At  least  they  have  es- 
tablished a  bipartisan  committee  to 
oversee  and  police  the  conduct  and 
standards  of  Senators  and  their  em- 
ployees. If  this  proposed  committee 
scrutinizes  reported  violations  with  all 
of  the  care  and  tenderness  which  the 
Senate  Rules  Committee  lavished  on  the 
Baker  scandal,  we  will  see  little  of  sub- 
stance coming  from  it.  But  at  least  the 
Senate  has  demonstrated  to  the  public 
that  it  is  concerned  with  cleaning  its  own 
house. 

Because  of  the  inaction  of  our  own 
Rules  Committee,  I  am  sorry  to  say  that 
we  do  not  project  the  same  image. 
There  is  nothing  to  indicate  our  ofiBcial 
concern  with  the  ethics  and  morals  of 
our  Members  and  employees,  and  I  think 
this  is  a  travesty  for  a  body  whose  re- 
sponsibilities include  concern  for  the 
ethics  and  morals  of  other  employees  of 
the  Federal  Government. 

Let  me  review  some  of  the  facts  which 
have  come  to  light — facts  which  have 
gathered  dust  because  of  the  apparent 
lack  of  interest  in  bringing  the  full  story 
to  light. 

Foremost,  we  have  the  case  of  Mr.  Mc- 
Leod, who  served  this  body  for  many 
years  as  chief  clerk  of  the  District  Com- 
mittee. In  the  opinion  of  many  of  us, 
there  are  numerous  disclosures  about  his 
and  related  activities  which  bear  thor- 
ough investigation.  Included  are  these: 
First.  That  he  received  payment  of 
$1,500  from  Silver  Spring  Insurance 
Agent  Don  B.  Reynolds,  an  associate  of 
Bobby  Baker.  This  payment  reportedly 
was  for  McLeod's  help  in  obtaining  au- 
thorization for  construction  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  Stadium.  There  are 
also  persistent  reports  of  a  mysterious 
meeting  in  Bobby  Baker's  oflBce  concern- 
ing the  stadium,  a  meeting  apparently  at- 
tended by  the  stadium  contractor,  Mr. 
Matthew  McCloskey,  former  Democratic 
national  finance  chairman  and  Ambas- 
sador to  Ireland.  This  is  the  same  sta- 
dium, I  might  remind  you,  which  is  the 
subject  of  intense  publicity  because  of  the 
growing  concern  with  the  cracks  in  the 
concrete  which  are  multiplying  rapidly. 
It  seems  to  me  that  It  is  the  business  of 
this  body  to  inquire  into  such  a  meeting, 
if  there  was  one. 

Second.  That  Mr.  McLeod  received 
$1,000  from  the  Metropolitan  Police 
Relief  Association  in  appreciation  of  the 
services  he  performed  while  an  employee 
of  this  body. 

Third.  Mr.  McLeod's  questionable  re- 
lationships with  the  pawnbrokers  and 
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liquor  distributors  In  the  District  of  Co-  and  suffering  the  loss  of  almost  150.000  Whether  we  realize  it  or  not,  time  isof 

lumbia,  and  the  report  that  he  received  Poles.  the  essence  because  our  political  maw 

an  expensive  color  television  set  from  a         Shortly  afterward,  the  Russian  troops  as  we  know  it  and  respect  it.  Is  at  guS' 

local  gambling  figure  moved  Into  the  city,  installing  into  power  The  darnaKt.  believe  It  or  not.  hasalrwS 

F\)urth.  A  retainer  reportedly  paid  Mr  the    puppet    Red    government    that    still  been  dont- Ly  tne  June  15  Supreme Colm 

McLeod  for  some  time  by  a  South  Caro-  rules  that  unhappy  land.  decision.     It  i.s  our  responsibility  to  h, 

Una  insurance  company.                                      We  reco^'iuze  full  well  in  this  story  the  that   further  harm  to  our  political  k). 

Added  to  these  already  known  facts  i.s  basic  evil  and  viciou.sne.ss  of  communism  cit'ty  is  averted     If  we  fail  to  actonUm 

the  latest  disclosure  fhat   a   number  of  winch  wa,s  demun.sliated  throughout  the  legislation,  the  sparsely  populated  areji 

names  which   turned   up   in   the   Baker  war  period  and  the  entire  postwar  era  across  the  land  may  never  ajain  recover 

hearings  are  listed  in  the  file  of  a  Prince  It  is  especially  tragic  that  thi.s  warning  from   the   harm   this  mu.st  unfortunaj* 

Georges  County  call  eirl.    This  fact  cer-  of  treacliery,  wliere  the  brave  Polish  de-  ruling  ha^  cau-^ed. 

tainly  Implies  that  there  is  sub.'^tance  to  fender.s  gave  battle  alone  while  the  Rus- 

ILLEG.\L  TRAP. 


the  charge  that  partv  t'lrl  activities  have     sian    forces    permitted    their    .slaunhler,  -r^r^  r-- ,M•I•D<-^T 

. . 1 ■     ...i»l_     !-..      i .,*T„i...,     ,..,  „     !„.-. 0..„„.^.....     t>^.. ..«.., If     .,1....,     V,.»  nlL.1-1        1  tj      L      J.^    1   KUl.. 


become  involved  with  business  affairs  on 
Capitol  Hill 

In  the  absence  of  any  official  concern 
on  the  part  of  this  body,  four  of  my  cm- 
leagues  and  I  have  formed  an  ad  hoc 
investigating  committee  to  look  Into  re 


wa.s  lost  on  President  Roosevelt  when  he 

made  majnr  conce.ssions  to  the  Cnmmu-  ^^*^'  ^^  D.ANGEROUS  DRUGS 

nl.^l.^  at    the   Yalta  Conlerence  m  early  Mr.  ROUDEBUSH.     Mr.  Speaker  I m 

1945  unanimous    consent    that    the    gentle- 

The  heroic  people  of  Warsaw  continue  woman  from  New  Jersey  I  Mrs.  Dwth" 

to  .stand  a.s  a  .s>mbol  for  freedom-loving  may  extend   her  remarks  at   this  poln: 


ports  of  misdoin»<s  affectlnt;  the  Hou.se  of  Poles  and  other  oppressed  peoples  both  in   the  Record  and   include  extrawous 

Representatives  and  to  see  thai  valid  in-  inside  and  outside  the  Iron  Curtain  cap-  matter. 

formation  comes  to  the  attention  of  the  tive  nations.     I  especially  emphasize  the  The    SPEAKER.     I.s    there    objectioc 

proper  authorities      We  have  retained  a  continued  determination  and  courage  of  to   the   request  of   the  gentleman  tnn 

skeleton  staff  and  Intend  to  hear  tesli-  the  Poli.sh  pe')pie  in  the  face  of  Soviet-  Indiana? 

mony  which  is  pertinent  to  our  interests,  imposed  domination  and  jxjini  out  that  I  here  was  no  objection. 

I  might  add   that    we   have,   since   an-  they  have  never  ttiven  up  their  asplra-  Mrs  DWYER     Mr  Speaker,  I  have  1e- 

nouncement  of  our  committees  ort^ani-  tions  for  ireedom  and  independence,  and  lioduced  today  a  bill  'H  R  12169)  tocoD- 

zatlon.    received    offers    of    information  they  continue  to  struKgle  m  a  quiet  yet  trol  the  illegal  traflic  in  dangerous  drugs 

which    we    are    now    mvestif^atin^      We  effective    fa-shion    fur    the   ultimate   res-  This  is  a  revised  and.  I  believe,  RreaU; 

have  also  invited  Mr  McLeod.  Mr.  Baker,  toratlon  of  freedom.  improved  version  of  an  earlier  bill  whici 

and  Mr.  McCloskey  to  appear,  and  siml-  Saturday,    here    in    Wa.shln^iton.    the  I  introduced  appro.ximately  U  years  ago 

lar  invitations  are  bems;;  issued  t<j  a  num-  War.saw  Uprisinn  Commemorative  Com-  As  on  the  earlier  occasion,  I  am  agalr. 

ber  of  other  persons  who  apparently  have  mittee   will   hold   special   ceremonies.     I  jolninK    with    Senator   Thomas  Dodd  o.' 

Information  in  which  this  body  would  be  commend  that  committee  for  their  lead-  Connect*cut    who.    as   chairman  of  th< 

interested.  ershlp  in  drainati/mg   the  historic  and  Senate  Subcommittee  on  Juvenile  Delk- 

We    welcome    the    .support    of    every  current  importance  of  the  heroic  War-  quency.  has  d<jne  .so  much  to  call  atten- 

Member  of  this  body  who  feels  strongly,  saw  uprising  tion  to  the  key  role  of  drug  addiction  li 

as  we  do.  that  .some  form  of  positive  ac-                          _^ the  mounting  increase  in  juvenile  crlmt 

tion  must  be   taken,   and   taken   imme-  er-nor^ci:'  /-^ttd't-  otti  rvrr-   r^vi  violence  and  delinquency  and  who  hu 

diately.  SLPREME  COURI   RULINO  on  j^^  ^j^^.  ^-^^^^^^  ^^^  st^en^;the^  the  hands  a! 

The  course  we  have  chosen  admittedly  APPORTIONMENT  Federal.  State,  and  local  law  enforcement 

cannot  match  the  effectiveness  of  an  offi-  j^jj.  roUDEBUSH      Mr  Speaker.Ia.sk  oilicials   it\   the   war  against   the  lllegL 

clal  House  action  and  the  powers  which  unanimous  consent  that   the  s^-entleman  ^s^"  ^^^^  distribution  of  dangerous  drugi 

accompany  it.     We  do  however  serve  no-  fj.,^j^  Indiana  I  Mr    Harvey  '  may  extend  Tins  is  an  effort  that  sJiould  be  thor- 

tice  that  our  ad  hoc  committee  inU-nds  j^^^  remarks  at  this  ;K)lnt  in  the  Record  ouKhly  bipartisan,  and  I  umc  Memben 

to  pursue  the  matter  to  the  best  of  our  ^^^  include  extraneous  matter  <^n  both  sides  of  the  aisle  to  lend  thei; 

ability.     In   the    meantime.    I    call    once  -j^^    SPEAKER      Is    there    objection  wholeheart^'d      suppt)rt     to     the    drlTf 

again  for  action  by  the  Rules  Committee  ^^^   ^^^   request   of    Llie   gentleman    from  against  those  \^  ho  are  contributing  to  the 

on  the  resolution  to  conduct  a  full-acale  Indiana?  corruption  of  our  youth  by  trafficking li 

investigation  into  the  disclosures  wiuch  There  was  no  objection  the  lllek^al  distribution  of  the.se  drugs. 

are  giving  this  body  an  ill-deserved  bad  ^^^   HARVEY  of  Indiana     Mr  Speak-  There  is  nothing  quite  like  the  thre« 

name.                 er.  last  month  I  joined  many  of  my  col-  of  druu'  .ujdiction.  Mr.  Speaker,  to  stnle 

■  leagues  from  both  sides  of  the  aisle  and  fear  m  the  hearts  of  American  families 

COMMEMORATION   OF   WARSAW  introduced  a  resolution.  Hou.se  Join!  Res-  Almost  daily.  v.e  read  of  lu  w  tragedies. 

UPRISING  olution    1081'.   which   would,   if   enact^'d.  new  arrests,  new  outbreaks  of  crime  anc 

.  amend  the  Constitution  and  reverse  the  violence  directly  traci'able  to  the  use  a' 

Mr.  ROUDEBUSH.     Mr  Speaker.  1  asK  supreme  Court's  June  15  ruling  on  ap-  daiiKerous  dru^s,  as  well  as  of  new  eflora 

unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman  p^rtionment  to  tight  this  danger,  to  treat  drug  addicts 

from  Illinois  iMr.  UerwinskiI  may  ex-  ^^^  ^,^.^.  ^^^  ^^^  legislative  .sch.-<lul.'  for  more  effectivelv,  and  to  crack  down  or 

tend  his   remarks   at    th:s   i>Mnt   in   the  the  remaaukr  of  this  .se.s.sion  and  in  light  offiMiders 

Record  and  include  extraneous  matter  ^^  ^^^^  forthcoming  Democratic  National  No  one  is  immune  to  the  danger  posed 

The    SPEAKER-     Is    there    objection  invention    I  urge  the  Congress  to  con-  by   the  rapid   ..pread  of  druK  addic'Jor. 

to  the  request  of   the   gentleman   .rom  ^^^^^.   ^^^^,   ^j,j    j    ^^^^^    introducing   today  It  is  everywhere— in  our  bis  cities,  ou: 

Indiana?  without  delay.  suburbs    and    our   small    town.s.  in  ol' 

There  was  no  objection.  -phe  adoption  of  my  earlier  resolution  schcKjls     and     our     neiKhborhoods.    It 

Mr.  DERWLNSKI.  Mr.  Speaker.  Au-  v^ould,  of  cour.se,  solve  the  problem  strikes  families  and  individuals  in  all  so- 
gust  1  is  the  20th  anruversary  of  the  Howev-r.  the  time  and  complexities  that  cial  and  income  levels  But  it  is  especial- 
heroic  Warsaw  uprising,  when  the  ^re  required  to  Ret  a  constitutional  ly  severe  amon^;  our  teenage  populaUm 
Polish  underground  forces  m  that  capital  amendment  ratified,  m  my  opinion,  where  it  account*  in  threat  measure  for 
city  rose  against  the  Nazi  occupiers  as  jpaves  the  Congre.ss  no  other  alternative  the  alarming  increase  in  crime  and  de- 
part of  the  effort  to  free  their  land  from  but  to  pass  before  adtournment  the  bill  linquency. 
captivity.  I  am  introducing  today.  According  to  the  latest  report  on  cnnw 

One  of  the  most  tragic  stories  of  the  Simply  my  bill,  as  does  the  others,  calls  in  the  United  States  issued  by  FBI  Di- 

war  then  unfolded.     Russian  troops.  Just  for  a  7-vear  moratorium  on  the  part  of  rector  J.  Edsrar  Ihwver.  arrests  of  youn? 

miles  away,  stood  by  making  no  effort  to  our  Federal  court.s  to  defer  action  on  ap-  people  under  18  years  of  aKc  for  crimin*. 

join    forces.     AfU-r    63    days    of    heroic  purtionmen'  ca.ses     The  federal  judges,  acts    increased    m    1963    by    11   percent 

struggle   the   Polish    home   army   which  by  law,  must  enforce  the  laws     If  we  fail  This  was  the   15th  consecutive  year  is 

waged  the  battle  was  forced  to  surrender,  to  act  on  this  legislation  they  have  no  which  this  arrest  rate  has  grown.    SiD« 

leaving  almost  the  entire  city  destroyed  other  choice.  1958,  police  arrests  of  juveniles  have  in- 
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.«.ased  twice  as  fast  as  the  growth  of 
S!>pulation  of  this  age  group.  AJid 
Se  tS  of  dangerous  drugs  is  undoubted- 

%'u?baf"MJ'spJaker.  provides  for  the 

filiation   of    the    manufacture,    com-         . 

Hini  processing,  distribution,  deUv-  cooperation  of  Congress  in  providing  the 
^^^^d  possession  of  habitforming  bar-  necessary  tools  to  combat  the  evils  of 
Kmirate  amphetamine,  and  other  habit 


there  were  840  known  deaths  attributed 
to  overdoses  of  barbiturates  in  Califor- 
nia In  the  1962-63  fiscal  year.  The 
problem  Is  similarly  acute  in  other  parts 
of  the  country,  including  my  own. 
The  Nation  needs  and  expects  the  full 


?nrming'  central  nervous  system  stimu- 
STdrugs.  and  other  drugs  that  have  a 
Tlential  for  abuse  resulting  in  psycho- 
S  effect.s  or  antisocial  behavior.  These 
rfruKS  include  those  often  referred  to  as 
W  balls"  and  "pep  pills"  as  well  as 
newer  druRS  of   this  type  which  have 


necessary  tools  to  combat  the  evils  of 
growing  drug  addiction. 


APPALACHIAN  INDUSTRIAL  INCEN- 
TIVE BILL 

Mr.  ROUDEBUSH.     Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 

newer  aruKb  ui    i..i»o   .vt- —   from  Tennessee  [Mr.  Brock]  may  extend 

oiind  their  way  into  the  iUicit  trade  of     his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
addicts     To  a  large  extent,  these  drugs     and  include  extraneous  matter. 

hftvp  reolaced  the  narcotics  drugs,  like         The    SPEAKER.     Is    there    objection .'.-.'  .     xv,„  ^r;f<v;  «r«Hrf 

KJ.'.^icha.e  under  much  more  strict     to  the  «<.uest  of  the  gentleman  from    --'^.^.r.prmSlwLry'onTog, 


basic  research  laboratories  and  In  the 
clinics  concerned  with  many  other  forms 
of  cancer  in  patients  of  all  ages.  I  do 
this  to  bring  information  to  the  House 
as  a  specific  answer  to  the  question  which 
is  raised  by  those  who  have  not  had  the 
opportunity  for  detailed  study  of  progress 
in  cancer  research.  The  question  that 
has  been  asked  is:  What  has  been  done 
with  the  appropriations  designated  for 
medical  research  as  a  whole  and  for 
cancejt  research  in  particular?  Has  there 
been  any  progress?  I  shall  show  you  that 
progress  has  been  enormous — that  lives 
are  being  prolonged  in  situations  which 
just  a  few  years  ago  were  hopeless — that 
the  next  few  years  should  bring  easily 
recognizable  discoveries  which  will  be  of 
benefit  not  ,only   to  the  people  of  our 

■     I 


control,  as  a  principal  source  of  our  drug 
addiction  problem. 

Althouch  the  sale  of  these  drugs  with- 
out a  prescription  is  already  illegal,  ef- 
fective law  enforcement  will  not  be  possi- 
ble until  law  enforcement  officials  know 
exactly  where  and  in  what  quantities 
ihese  drug's  are  being  produced  and  to 
whom  they  are  being  shipped  for  resale. 
This  is  a  major  purpose  of  the  bill  I  have 
introduced. 

Our  bill  would.  Mr.  Speaker,  greatly 
strengthen  law  enforcement  In  this 
critical  area.  It  would  require  manufac- 
turers of  dangerous  drugs  to  register 
Vith  the  Department  of  Health.  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare— although  it  would 
not  authorize  the  Department  to  grant 
or  withhold  licenses — and  to  keep  rec- 
ords of  the  quantities  of  drugs  they  make 
and  ship  to  distributors.  It  would  au- 
thorize drug  Inspectors  to  check  on  the 
sale,  distribution,  and  possession  of  the 
drugs.  It  would  prohibit  the  possession 
of  the  drugs  by  anyone  not  authorized 
to  sell  them  or  to  use  them  for  medical 
purposes.  And  it  would  stiffen  the  pen- 
alties for  violation  of  the  law. 

This  bill.  I  am  glad  to  report,  has 
received  a  great  deal  of  support.  Police 
officials  throuuhout  the  country  have  In- 
dicated that  the  bill  would  substantially 
help  them  to  control  the  criminal  effects 
of  drug  addiction.  The  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  has 
endor.sed  it  The  President  himself  has 
asked  for  the  authority  this  bill  would 
provide  to  combat  illicit  trafiflc  in  danger- 
ous drugs  And  the  bill  conforms  to  the 
recommendations  of  the  President's  Ad- 
visory Commi.ssion  on  Narcotics  and 
Drug  Abu.se. 

It  is  now  up  to  the  Congress  to  take 
the  nece.ssary  action.  I  regret  that  no 
ivarings  or  other  action  has  been  sched- 
uled or  taken  in  either  body  on  legisla- 
tion of  this  kind  either  in  this  Congress 
or  the  previous  one.  Yet,  it  seems  to  me 
the  re.spon.sibility  of  Congress  Is  clear 
and  compelling  to  cooperate  with  law  en- 
forcement agt  ncies  at  all  levels  of  Gov- 
ernment which  are  doing  their  best  to 
deal  with  the  epidemic  proportions  of 
drus  addiction.  The  attorney  general 
of  California,  for  Instance,  has  termed 
the  illegitimate  use  of  dangerous  drugs 


Indiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BROCK.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  the 
most  pressing  problems  facing  our  area 
Is  the  immediate  need  for  greater  job  op- 
portunities, and  yet  this  need  will  not  be 
met  by  the  administration's  proposed 
poverty  program.  As  a  result  I  have  in- 
troduced today  a  bill  that  would  give  spe- 
cial incentive  to  industry  to  establish  in 
the  Appalachian  region. 

Our  resources  are  equal  or  superior  to 
any  In  the  country.  Water,  power,  and 
natural  raw  materials  are  abundantly 
available.  Perhaps  our  greatest  asset  is 
a  large  reservoir  of  capable  men  and 
women  who  have  great  personal  pride 
and  a  real  desire  to  work.  If  we  are  to 
truly  eliminate  poverty  these  individuals 
must  be  given  an  opportunity  to  become 
more  productive. 

For  this  reason,  my  bill  ts  designed  to 
give  maximum  encouragement  to  any 
company  which  might  Invest  In  the  crea- 
tion of  new  jobs  in  the  Appalachia  area. 
Through  the  use  of  accelerated  deprecia- 
tion, it  will  Insure  that  no  tax  dollar  will 
be  syphoned  off  through  Government 
controls  and  redtape,  while  at  the  same 
time  Insuring  that  each  new  Industry  will 
be  highly  efficient — and  thus  of  lasting 
rather  than  temporary  benefit. 

With  these  incentives,  I  believe  our 
creative  free  enterprise  system  will  be 
more  than  adequate  in  offering  each  citi- 
zen the  best  possible  chance  to  reach  his 
own  highest  potential,  and  this  should  be 
our  goal. 

LEUKEMIA 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Rhode  Island  [Mr.  Fogarty] 
may  extend  his  remarks  at  this  point 
in  the  Record  and  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Louisiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  FOGARTY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  the  House 
the  remarkable  progress  made  in  recent 
years  against  one  of  the  most  formidable 


shall  speak  specifically  today  on  progress 
against  leukemia.    In  1961 — the  most  re- 
cent year  for  which  complete  figures  are 
available — 12,783     inhabitants     of     the 
United  States  died  of  the  disease;  2,140 
of  them  were  children  younger  than  15. 
Today,  among  children  aged  4   to   14, 
leukemia  ranks  second  only  to  accidents 
as  a  cause  of  death.    Moreover,  leukemia 
in  the  United  States  appears  to  be  on  the 
increase;  there  were  2.3  cases  per  100,000 
persons  in  1930,  3.8  per  100.000  in  1940, 
and  6.1  per  100,000  In  1961.    I  have  asked 
the  experts  in  this  field  to  tell  me  some- 
thing about  this  disease.    Leukemia  may 
be  described  as  acute  with  life  expect- 
ancy of  a  few  weeks  to  a  few  months, 
and  rarely  up  to  a  year  if  the  disease  is 
untreated.    This  is  found  mainly  in  chil- 
dren but  may  occur  also  in  grownups. 
There  is  a  chronic  form  of  the  disease 
found  mainly  In  the  adult  and  rarely  In 
children.    Without  treatment  the^  course 
of  chronic  leukemia  may  run  for  2  years 
or  more.   I  shall  call  your  attention  today 
to  the  picture  as  given  to  me  of  the  child 
with  acute  leukemia.    This  Is  a  form  of 
cancer  which  involves  the  white  blood 
cells  and  the  bone  marrow,  which  may 
extend  to  the  spleen  and  lymph  nodes, 
and  liver,  and  many  organs  of  the  body. 
Because  the  bone  marrow  Is  replaced  by 
the  tumor  cells  all  of  the  components  of 
the  blood  which  are  formed  there  are  de- 
creased     in      number.      Complications, 
therefore,  because  of  this  failure  of  the 
bone  marrow,  are  massive  hemorrhage, 
or  very  severe  infection.    The  child  may 
be  extremely  pale  because  of  the  lack  of 
red  blood  cells.     The  abdomen  may  be 
large  and  protuberant   because  of   the 
tumor  enlargement  of  the   spleen  and 
liver,    and    even    the    kidneys.     Large 
masses  may  be  seen  in  the  neck  or  in 
other  parts  of  the  body  because  of  great 
enlargement     of     lymph     nodes.     This 
change  from  the  normal  may  occur  very 
quickly  or  the  child  may  gradually  be- 
come ill  and  pale  and  irritable  over  a 
period  of  weeks  and  sometimes  months, 
until  actual  evidence  of  the  leukemia  Is 
found.     Leukemia  is  still  an  incurable 
disease. 

Fortunately,  this  cruel  killer  has  not 
gone  unchallenged.  Research  progress 
against  leukemia  had  Its  beginning  In 


me  Illegitimate  use  of  dangerous  drugs  diseases  of  man:  leukemia.    This  Is  one  r°~--  "7-^7"  .._    ^-v,    Rirtnpv  Parber 

his  State  s  'No.  1  law  enforcement  prob-  of  the  important  forms  of  cancer,  and  I  1947.    In  that  year    Dr^  ^^f^^^  .^fTr^"^ 

lem  •   Arrests  of  persons  Involved  in  this  have  chosen  to  speak  about  this  today  be-  and  his  associates  at  ^he  harvard  Med- 

traffic  in  southern  California  Increased  cause  the  progress  here  is  an  example  leal  School  and  the  ChUdrens  cancer 

700  percent  between  1959  and  1963.   And  of  the  great  progress  being  made  in  the  Research  Foundation  found  that  a  drug 
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which  Interfered  with  the  body  s  use  of 
an  important  vitamin  was  able  to  bruiK 
about  dramatic  and  omplete.  though 
temporary  remissions — a  term  doctors 
use  to  describe  the  pt-riods  when  all  signs 
of  the  disease  disappear  Since  that  tinif. 
five  other  classes  of  drug's  have  b^-en  dis- 
covered which  are  effective  in  the  tem- 
porary control  ot"  acute  leukemia  and 
physicians  now  have  at  their  disposal  six 
drugs  with  which  to  kill  off  the  abnor- 
mal leukemic  cells  which  rapidly  spread 
through  an  untreated  patient  s  body 

The  best  results  have  been  achieved 
in  managing  acute  leukemia  m  children 
Reports  from  institutions  handling  lartje 
numbers  of  patients  show  that  50  percent 
of  children  treated  with  druses  now  sur- 
vive 18  to  20  months  from  the  bet,'lnniiitj 
of  their  disease  Two  ot  the  most  recent 
studies  report  5  to  10  percent  surviving 
5  years.  Twenty  years  ago.  50  percent 
survived  just  4  months  and  only  5  per- 
cent survived  as  long  as  I  year  I  want 
you  to  think  how  much  encouragement 
the  unfortunate  parents  of  children  with 
acute  leukemia  must  derive  from  the 
fact  that  in  this  country  alone,  more 
than  80  children  with  acute  leukemia  are 
alive  and  well,  with  no  evidence  of  the 
disease  from  5  to  12  years  after  the  diag- 
nosis of  proved  acute  leukemia,  because 
of  treatment  by  antileukemic  chemicals 
The  conservative  scientists  and  doctors 
emphasize  that  this  is  not  total  cure,  but 
justifiably  point  to  this  accomplishment 
as  evidence  that  research  concerning 
treatment  is  clearly  in  the  right  direc- 
tion. 

Unfortunately,  the  prolongation  of  life 
for  leukemia  patients  has  meant  an  in- 
creased opportunity  for  the  occurrence 
of  complications  of  the  disease  Hem- 
orrhage and  Infection,  particularly,  have 
often  taken  the  lives  of  leukemia  patients 
before  chemical  control  could  be  achieved 
and  in  other  cases  have  •severely  limited 
the  use  of  otherwise  beneficial  drugs 

These  are  some  of  the  major  problems 
of  leukemia  treatment  with  which  our 
scientists  and  physicians  are  faced  I 
am  happy  to  say  that  progress  ls  being 
made  on  all  fronts  The  end  is  not  yet 
in  sight  but  the  way  does  seem  to  be 
opening  up. 

For  example,  it  has  now  been  shown 
that  if  a  drug  is  effective  In  three  spe- 
cialized mouse  leukenuas,  the  compound 
win  probably  be  effective  against  human 
leukemia.  Laboratory  animal  tests  for 
harmful  side  eff^'cts  of  drugs  have  been 
similarly  streamlined,  .so  that  the  physi- 
cians can  predict  with  increased  confi- 
dence, the  possible  toxicities. 

The  problem  of  hemorrhage  Ls  yielding 
to  the  efforts  of  our  Nations  scientists 
As  I  understand  It.  the  principal  cause 
of  hemorrhage  is  a  deficiency  of  blood 
elements  known  as  platelets  which  are 
needed  In  large  numbers  for  the  blood  to 
clot  properly.  I  am  told  that  a  normal 
person  has  150.000  to  300,000  of  the.se 
platelets  per  cubic  millimeter  of  blood 
and  that  the  level  frequently  drops  below 
10,000  in  a  leukemia  patient 

Years  ago  Dr.  Sidney  Farber  found 
that  the  platelets  in  freshly  drawn  blood, 
when  given  to  such  a  patient,  could  stop 
the  hemorrhage.    Many  transfusions  of 


whole  blood  rich  in  platelets  have  often 
been  nece.s.>ary  Now  National  Cancer 
IiLstitute  .scientists  have  found  that, 
through  the  use  of  a  newly  developed 
technique,  enough  platelets  to  help  a  leu- 
kemic child  can  be  obtained  from  one 
donor- — tiften  a  parent  The  u.se  of  fresh. 
plat*'let-rich  plasma  has  bi-en  found  to 
pro\.ide  effective  control  of  hemorrhage 
in  85  per\:ent  of  leukemia  patients  at  the 
Cancer  Institute  By  th.e  rapid  exten- 
sion of  this  research  through  the  Red 
Cross,  platelets  are  being  made  available 
in  a  number  of  leukemia  centers. 

The  transfiLsion  of  other  elements  of 
the  blood — white  cells  kno\Mi  as  granu- 
lixrytes — presents  a  more  difficult  prob- 
lem These  are  needed  to  combat  infec- 
tions Scientists  are  hofx-ful  that  the 
s<jlution  to  this  problem  may  come 
through  the  development  of  a  new  type 
of  continuous  flow  centrifuge  which  will 
make  it  possible  to  obtain  from  the  blood 
of  a  single  individual  enough  granulo- 
cytes to  enable  the  leukemia  patient  to 
combat  otherwise  fatal  antibiotic-resist- 
ant infections. 

One  uf  the  most  hopeful  and  most  In- 
teresting approaches  now  being  made  in 
the  drug  treatment  of  leukemia  is  the 
testing  of  the  effectiveness  of  a  com- 
bination of  drugs  which  given  singly 
are  known  to  produce  only  temporary  re- 
missions This  research  is  based  par- 
tially on  what  physicians  have  learned 
about  the  drug  treatment  of  another 
killer,  tuberculosis.  Here,  a  number  of 
years  ago.  it  was  discovered  that  antitu- 
berculosis drugs  when  given  singly  are 
only  partially  effective,  but  when  given 
in  combination  can  cure  the  disease 
F'oUowmg  this  lead,  scientists  at  the  Na- 
tional Cancer  Institute  and  in  otliei 
institutions  have  been  trying  varying 
combinations  and  sequences  of  five  anti- 
leukemia  drugs  on  selected  groups  of 
leukfmia  patients  with  the  hope  that 
cnmpl*  te  chemical  control  can  be 
achieved 

Such  combinations  are  already  im- 
;)roving  the  rate  and  length  of  complete 
remissions  Scientists  reason  that,  if 
one  agent  can  eliminate  all  but  a  small 
fraction  of  the  original  leukemic  cell 
population,  a  second  agent  with  a  sim- 
ilar degree  of  activity  but  acting  m  a 
different  way.  when  combined  with  the 
first,  might  eliminate  most  of  the  re- 
maining cells  Experience  to  date  In- 
dicates that  such  combinations  do  elim- 
inate a  large  proportion  of  leukemic  cells 
but  there  is  no  evidence  as  yet  that 
permanent  remissions,  or  cures,  have 
lesulted 

I  am  told  that  leukemic  cells  e.scape 
complete  destruction  not  only  by  devel- 
oping drug  resistance  but  also  by  enter- 
ing compartments  of  the  i)ody  that  ex- 
clude antileukemic  drug.s  The  "blood- 
brain"  barrier  of  the  central  nervous  sys- 
tem protect.s  the  brain  and  the  spinal 
tluid  from  foreun  ^ubstances.  including 
most  drugs  Autopsies  of  children  who 
died  of  acute  leukemia  have  shown  that 
It  IS  m  those  areas  that  leukemic  cells  are 
able  to  hide  out  A  few  druus  are  now- 
available,  however,  that  will  pass  from 
the  blood  into  the  central  nervous  system 
and  scientists  are  hopeful  of  using  these 


and    developing    others    that 
out    and    destroy   every 


will  aeek 
single  leukemic 
cell  m  the  body  of  a  patient  with  leuk^ 
mia 

But  progress  in  treating  leukemia  pa- 
tients  Is  only  one  poitlon  of  the  research 
attack  on  leukemia  now  underway  in  our 
country.  Equally  exciting  progress  is 
being  made  in  determinlnk^  the  causes  of 
the  di.sea.se  It  is  tills  research,  nf  course 
wiucii  may  le.id  eventually  to  its  preven- 
tion. 

Ionizing  radiation  has  been  estab- 
lished as  one  of  the  causes  of  leukenua 
An  unusual  incidence  of  the  disease  haj 
been  recorded  among  survivors  of  the 
atomic  b.imb  explosituis  in  Japan,  radio- 
logical  workers,  and  persons  who  re- 
ceived large  amounts  of  radio  therapy 
for  condltlon.s  other  th.an  leukemia. 
Children  whose  mothers  received  pelvic 
X-rays  during  pregnancy  may  also  be 
subject  to  an  Increased  risk.  But  we 
know  that  radiation  must  be  only  one 
factor  in  leukemia  for  the  large  majority 
of  leukemia  patients  have  no  history  of 
significant  radiation  exposure. 

The  most  actue  area  of  research  on 
the  causes  of  leukemia  is  that  exploruig 
the  role  of  viru.ses  It  has  been  known 
for  a  long  time  tlial  chicken  leukemia  li 
caused  by  a  virus  In  1954  Ludwik  Gross 
of  the  Veterans'  Administration  Hos- 
pital in  tlie  Bron.x  demonstrated  that  a 
virus  can  cau.se  leukemia  in  mice  Since 
then  a  number  of  leukemias  in  rodents 
have  been  traced  to  virus  infection. 

These  virus-induced  mouse  and  rat 
leukemias  have  served  as  excellent  mod- 
els for  de\  eloping  techniques  for  study- 
ing the  human  form  of  the  di.sease.  One 
such  is  a  centrifugation  scheme  which 
extracts  from  the  blood  of  laboratory 
animals  a  leukemia  virus  in  essentially 
pure  form.  The  availability  of  such 
liighly  purified  material  has  made  It 
po.sslble  for  scientists  to  study  the  struc- 
ture and  function  of  this  virus  with  much 
greater  precision  than  ever  before  and 
to  follow  m  the  animal,  the  way  m  which 
the  virus  starts  the  leukemia. 

This  technique  has  also  been  put  Into 
use  by  scientists  examining  the  blood  of 
human  leukemia  patients  and.  In  a  num- 
ber of  Institutions,  virus-like  particles 
resembling  the  known  animal  leukemia 
viruses  have  been  revealed  in  electron 
micrographs  of  tissues  of  leukemia  pa- 
tients. At  the  National  Cancer  Insti- 
tute, in  one  such  study,  particles  were 
identified  in  the  blood  of  7  out  of  51 
leukemia  patients  and  in  none  of  the  86 
normal  individuals  whose  blood  waj 
examined. 

Cancer  investigators  tell  me  that,  while 
tliere  Is  at  present  no  clearcut  evidence 
of  the  biological  activity  of  these  parti- 
cles, their  persistent  presence  m  human 
leukemic  plasma  does  not  appear  to  be 
explicable  on  the  basis  of  mere  co- 
incidence. The  next  research  steps.  »s 
I  understand  them,  will  be  to  demon- 
strate that  the  particles  are  indeed  vi- 
ruses, to  isolate  them  and  grow  them  in 
nonhuman  tissues,  and,  finally,  to  &» 
out  if  they  can  cause  leukemia  in  labo- 
ratory animals  m  which  they  are  in- 
jected. 
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nb'Jtacles  standing  In  the  way  of  this 
Jparch  are  many.  It  is  well  known 
^t  viruses  that  cause  leukemia  In  one 
nimal  species  may  not  necessarily  do  so 
n  fliiother.  which  indicates  that  it  may 
^  diflicult  to  grow  a  human  leukemia 
vfrus  in  animals  Another  difficulty  is 
that  whereas  many  other  kinds  of  vi- 
nises  can  be  studied  on  the  basis  of 
changes  they  produce  in  cells  grown  in 
f  ssue  culture,  the  viruses  associated  with 
•eukemia  have  not  so  far  been  observed 
'^  cause  such  changes. 

Nevertheless,  blood  and  tissue  samples 
'rom  leukemia  patients,  particularly 
Ihose  in  whom  viruslike  particles  have 
been  detected,  are  being  injected  into 
-ewborn  monkeys  and  other  animals  and 
•nto  ussue  culture.  Needless  to  say,  the 
successful  transfer  of  the  particles  would 
have  profound  implications  for  treating 
or  preventing  leukemia.  Effective  anti- 
viral drug.s— an  area  of  drug  develop- 
ment now  meeting  with  some  degree  of 
succey.s— might  be  found:  and.  of  course, 
thpre  would  also  be  the  ixjssibility  of  de- 
veloping a  vaccine.  Looking  forward  to 
this  latter  possibility.  National  Cancer 
Irlstitute  scientists  have  initiated  a  num- 
ber of  studies,  both  in  their  own  labora- 
wnes  and  under  contract  in  other  insti- 
tutions, directed  toward  the  development 
of  techniques  for  producing  effective 
antlleukemia  vaccines. 

Much  of  the  work  just  described  is 
being  carried  out  through  the  efforts  of 
two  groups  unique  in  medical  research: 
the  Nation;il  Cancer  Institute's  acute  leu- 
kemia and  human  cancer  virus  task 
force.s 

The  acute  leukemia  task  force  is.  in  a 
real  sen.se.  a  logical  extension  of  the  na- 
tional program  of  research  in  cancer 
chemotherapy  which  had  its  origin  in 
December  1953,  when  the  National  Can- 
cer Institute,  on  the  advice  of  the  Con- 
cress,  awarded  a  series  of  large  research 
urants  to  a  number  of  institutions  for 
studies  of  the  chemotherapy  of  acute 
leukemia  m  children.  The  total  value  of 
these  grants  was  approximately  $1 
million. 

In  1955  the  Cancer  Chemotherapy  Na- 
tional Service  Center  was  established 
within  the  Cancer  Institute.  The  goal 
of  the  Service  Center  was  then  and  is 
now  to  find  drugs  for  the  treatment  of 
all  types  of  cancer.  As  ttie  various  por- 
tions of  the  program  have  oeen  per- 
fected. It  has  become  apparent  that  more 
intensive  study  of  different  forms  of  can- 
cer is  needed  in  order  to  analyze  results 
and  take  advantage  of  new  and  promis- 
ing leads. 

The  acute  leukemia  task  force  is  com- 
posed of  many  of  those  who  played  a 
major  role  in  the  service  center's  leu- 
kemia proeram.  The  members  of  the 
task  force  represent  the  physicians  and 
patients  of  about  100  different  hospitals. 
Thus  chemists,  pharmacologists,  and 
biologists  have  been  brought  into  close 
working  relationships  with  physicians 
treating  leukemia  patients.  All  have  di- 
rect responsibility  for  operating  pro- 
grams relating  to  leukemia  and  thus 
have  been  able  to  make  Immediate  use 
of  task  force  results. 


The  human  cancer  virus  task  force  is 
similarly  composed  of  representatives  of 
a  number  of  research  institutions — both 
within  and  outside  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. Although  cooperative  studies 
planned  and  executed  by  this  group  are 
concerned  with  solving  some  of  the  many 
basic  problems  involved  in  cancer  virus 
research,  a  major  portion  of  the  task 
force  effort  is  directed  toward  determin- 
ing whether  or  not  leukemia  is  of  viral 
origin. 

But  all  of  this  research  effort  and 
progress  would  be  of  no  avail  did  not 
those  most  interested  in  the  welfare  of 
leukemia  patients  take  into  account  the 
overwhelming  emotional  problems  en- 
countered by  the  patient  and  members  of 
his  family.  It  is  Dr.  Farber.  again,  who 
has  stressed  most  forcefully  the  impor- 
tance of  adequate  preparation  both  in 
personnel  and  in  facilities  for  the  han- 
dling of  the  patient  and  the  family.  For 
them  the  greatest  mental  peace  comes 
through  the  realization  that  a  devoted 
doctor  or  a  group  of  doctors,  nurses,  and 
hospital  workers  are  doing  everything 
that  can  be  done  in  the  light  of  avail- 
able knowledge  for  the  comfort,  treat- 
ment, and  happiness  of  the  patient.  For 
them,  as  well  as  for  all  the  rest  of  us, 
the  hope  grows  ever  brighter  that  the 
next  forward  steps  in  leukemia  research 
will  bring  release  at  last  from  the  threat 
leukemia  holds  to  the  comfort,  life,  and 
security  of  those  we  love. 

The  scientists  and  doctors  from  vari- 
ous parts  of  the  counti-y  who  have  given 
me  information  concerning  progress  in 
the  treatment  of  cancer  of  all  kinds,  in- 
cluding leukemia,  have  informed  me  re- 
peatedly that  the  great  progress  which  I 
have  described  today  in  our  understand- 
ing and  control  of  leukemia  would  have 
been  Impossible  without  the  leadership 
and  support  w'hich  came  from  the  House 
and  from  the  Congress  as  a  whole.  These 
problems  are  of  such  difficulty,  and  of 
such  tremendous  national  importance 
that  complete  control  can  be  obtained 
only  If  the  full  resources  of  the  country 
in  manpower,  in  knowledge,  in  facilities, 
equipment  and  support  of  research  can 
be  mobilized  for  a  massive  attack  on 
problems  of  disease.  We  in  the  Congress 
should  take  pride  in  what  those  in  the 
front  line  of  research  against  leukemia 
and  other  dread  diseases  tell  us  of  the 
role  which  the  Congress  has  played  in 
bringing  about  this  great  progress. 

What  I  want  to  convey  to  you  is  the 
feeling  of  calm  assurance  on  the  part  of 
doctors  and  scientists  of  various  kinds 
who  are  engaged  in  an  attempt  to  eradi- 
cate leukemia  and  the  many  dread  dis- 
eases we  call  cancer— that  they  have  ad- 
vanced to  a  point  where  the  goals  are 
within  sight  and  the  knowledge  neces- 
sary for  the  final  assault  is  at  hand.  I 
have  chosen  to  speak  to  you  today  about 
progress  In  leukemia  because  of  my  con- 
viction that  progress  is  great  enough  in 
the  battle  against  leukemia  to  say  to  the 
House  today  that  full  speed  ahead  In  the 

research  programs  concerning  treatment 

and  causation  of  leukemia  will  bring  the 

conquest  of  this  dread  disease. 


THE  ICE  AGE  NATIONAL  SCIENTIFIC 
RESERVE  IN  WISCONSIN— A  CON- 
STRUCTIVE STEP  IN  FEDERAL- 
STATE  CONSERVATION  COOPER- 
ATION 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Retjss]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Louisiana? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  H.R.  1096, 
introduced  by  the  gentleman  from  Wis- 
consin [Mr.  Johnson],  setting  up  an  Ice 
Age  National  Scientific  Reserve  for  the 
Nation's  magnificent  examples  of  con- 
tinental glaciation  in  Wisconsin,  will 
shortly  come  before  the  House.  An  un- 
usually perceptive  lead  article  in  the 
July-August  issue  of  Better  Camping: 
the  magazine  of  the  open  road,  by  Dwight 
Pelkin,  well  describes  the  reserve. 

The  reserve,  which  would  center  re- 
sponsibility for  ownership  of  the  land 
and  administration  in  the  State  of  Wis- 
consin, has  understandably  attracted 
widespread  bipartisan  support. 

I  include  Mr.  Pelkin's  article  at  this 
point  with  my  remarks : 

Where  Do  National  Parks  Come  From? 

(By  Dwight  Pelkin) 
Wisconsin's  candidate  was  born  of  a  glacier, 
fostered  by  its  citizens,  but  needs  politicians' 
persuasion  to  make  it  a  reality. 

Campers  wlio  have  too  often  seen  the  no 
vacancy  sign  at  one  campground  after  an- 
other may  be  convinced  that  too  little  (and 
for  them,  too  lateV  is  being  done  to  provide 
more  campsites  In  our  country.  But  Uncle 
Sam  Is  doing  something  about  It.  If  plans 
mature,  America's  nature  and  history  lovers 
will  have  miles  and  miles  of  places  to  camp 
and  to  see. 

In  February  1962  President  Kennedy  urged 
10  additions  to  the  National  Park  System. 
They  were: 

California:    Point  Reyes  National  Seashore. 
Indiana:     Indiana    Dunes   National   Lake- 
shore. 

Kansas:   Prairie  National  Park. 
Michigan:    Sleeping  Bear  Dunes  National 
Lakeshore. 

Missouri:  Ozark  Rivers  National  Monu- 
ment. 

Nevada:    Great  Basin  National  Park. 
New  York:     Sagamore  Hill   National  His- 
toric Site. 

Texas:     Padre    Island    National    Seashore. 
Utah:     Canyonlands  National  Park. 
Wisconsin:     Ice    Age    National    Scientific 
Reserve. 

These  are  the  10,  a  good  sampling  of  varied 
natural  and  historic  country.  However,  the 
processes  of  law  are  deliberate.  Now,  over 
2  years  later,  this  Is  the  stattis  of  these  park- 
lands  : 

Point  Reyes:  Passed  September  13,  1962 
(Public  Law  87-557). 

Indiana  Dunes:  Senator  Douglas  and  25 
cosponsors  have  Introduced  S.  2249;  hear- 
ings were  held  In  the  Senate  In  March  of 
1964  but  no  action  has  been  taken.  In  the 
House,  there  are  10  bills  pending,  but  no 
hearings  have  been  held. 

Prairie:  This  bill  Is  dead.  Senators  Pear- 
son and  Carlson  Introduced  S.  986,  which 
was  tabled  In  the  Senate  Interior  Subcom- 
mittee on  September   11,  1963.     The  House 
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bill  by  Representative  AvcxT  has  received  no 
action 

Sleeping  BeAr  Senators  Hart  and  Mc- 
Naicaba  Introduced  S  792  which  passed  the 
Senate  on  December  19.  1963  There  are 
two  House  bills,  but  no  hearings  have  been 
held. 

Ozark  Rivers  A  bill  bv  Senators  Syming- 
ton and  Long.  6  16.  passed  the  Senate  on 
October  22.  1963  In  t.e  H  u.^e  there  are 
two  bills.  H  R  181)3  by  I.  hoau,  and  H  R  2884, 
by  K-MjaniN  Tt.e  Interior  C unmittee  re- 
ported the  Irhurd  bill  favorably  on  Mirch 
18.  1904 

Great  Basin  Repre'en^  itlve  Bartnc  has 
Introduced  H  R  8273  No  hearings  have  been 
held,  but  the  sub<'ommUtee  recently  visited 
the  site 

Sagamore  Hill  iTheodL>re  Riosevelt  Birth- 
placer  Passed  .July  25.  19G2  (Public  I^w 
87  547) 

Padre  Island  P'^.i.sed  September  28  !Q62 
(Public  Law  87  712 1 

Canyonlands-  \  bill  by  Senator  M')Ss.  S 
27,  passed  the  Senate  on  August  2.  1962 
Repreacntatlve  Bl-rtov  has  mtrcxluced  a  bill 
In  the  House  but  no  hearings  have  been 
held. 

Thus  we  find  3  of  the  10  proposed  addi- 
tions are  alreadv  enacted  Into  law  with  7 
others  of  questionable  st.itua  at  this  tl.Tie 
Those  that  have  pa.saed  the  Senate  are.  of 
course,  poeslble  but  prtjepects  for  House 
Interior  Committee  action  are  not  con- 
sidered particularly  good  Those  that  have 
passed  neither  House  are  very  unlikely  to 
receive  approval  during   this  session 

Of  the  two  that  have  the  best  chance  of 
becoming  law  this  year,  the  proifre.ss  of  the 
Ice  Age  Reserve  mav  be  highly  Informative 
to  those  who  are  interested  In  how  such  bills 
turn  ovir  countryside  Into  national  parks 
(Ozark  Rivers  is  the  other  with  the  p'ta- 
slblllty  of  being  pivsaed  In  the  foreseeable 
future. ) 

With  Wisconsin  In  the  heartland  of  the 
country.  It  Is  interesting  to  e.xamlne  the 
progrees  and  scope  of  the  Ice  .\ge  National 
Scientific  Reserve  a.s  an  example  of  how 
these  matters  are  handled  and  what  Is  being 
sought.  Each  proposed  park  Is  different,  of 
course,  but  all  have  a  cmmon  baae  In  at- 
tempting to  pre.serve  f'.r  future  generations 
something  of  our  country  Let  us  Inok  Into 
the  Ice   Age   Park    as   a   typical   project 

Two  Wisconsin  C"  n^ressmen.  Hfnhy  .S 
REi79a  and  Listwi  R  Johnson,  are  the  origi- 
nators of  the  bill  to  establish  the  reserve 
The  park  has  been  sought  by  them  since 
1958,  with  the  late  President's  message  giv- 
ing It  later  impetus  Why  did  they  propose 
such  a  park?  There  are  many  answers  Take 
the  very  name  Itself  It  Isn't  simply  a  park. 
It  is  a  scientific  reserve  Obviously  there  Is 
more  to  this  than  a  spot  of  historical  signifi- 
cance or  of  natural  beauty  To  understand 
why  such  an  addition  to  the  national  park 
system  Is  being  pushed,  the  ancient  back- 
ground of  the  land  must  be  appreciated 

Starting  about  1  million  years  B  C  .  a  great 
glacier  called  the  .Vebraskan  advanced  from 
the  Labrador- H'ld.son  Bay  area  Into  the 
heartland  of  North  America  then  retreated 
about  100,000  years  later  under  a  warm.Ing 
sun.  At  least  three  other  such  advances 
and  retreats  were  made — the  Kansan. 
nilnolan.  and  Wisconsin,  which  ended  about 
10,000  years  ago 

The  Wisconsin  glacier  was  divided  into  five 
lobes  or  fingers  the  Lake  Michigan  lobe 
the  Green  Bay  lobe  and  several  lobes  farther 
west.  The  hills  of  boulders  pebbles,  and  clay 
left  at  the  edge.s  of  these  fingers  are  called 
moraines,  and  they  extend  over  Wisconsin 
for  500  miles  from  Lake  Michigan  t-i  the  Min- 
nesota border  Their  soil  Is  rocky,  which 
accounts  for  the  h.ippv  accident  that  they 
have  been  saved  f re  m  farming  and  are  mostly 
hardwood  covered  trxlay. 

The  moraine  areius  abound  In  glacial  geol- 
ogy.    Melting  Ice  masses  caused  depressions 


m  the  ground  hundreds  of  feet  deep  called 
:-;»'trlehole6  Where  the  moraines  acted  h.s 
i  dam.  lakes  and  swanifjs  Aere  crc.iled  Wate- 
r  irrylig  rocks  and  soil  flowed  through  holes 
and  cracks  in  the  gigantic  ice  sheet  or  p<jured 
over  the  edges  and  dumped  the  debris  Into 
high  cones  called  kames.  vthlch  look  llki; 
vcjlcanlc  craters  titrenjiis  of  melting  water 
under  the  gl.icler  piled  their  rocks  In  snak>- 
Ukp  hogback  ridges,  sometimes  mUe«  In 
length,  known  as  eskers  Then  there  are 
drunillns.  long  clgurshaped  hills  formed  In 
the   direction   of   the   Ice   sheet's   m<')vement 

The  ancient  era  of  cold,  dead  days  and 
monstrous  Ice  masses  has  left  Wisconsin  u 
unique  countryside  Many  of  these  forma- 
tions can  be  duplicated  elsewhere,  but  no- 
where are  all  of  these  types  of  ghuMal  work 
so  well  shown  The  area  should  be  preserved 
for  the  story  It  tell.s  of  this  stupendous  oc- 
currence and  for  the  beauty  of  the  landscape 
,A3  well 

One  might  think  the  glaciers  swept  over 
so  much  Countryside  that  It  la  unnecessary  to 
actually  preserve  It  by  congressional  action 
But  this  l.s  the  need  The  eskers  make  choice 
gravel  c;uarrle8.  and  kettlehole  lakes  attract 
cottage  development.s  Where  there  are  com- 
mercial Interests,  there  is  a  steady  snatching 
away  of  land  for  public  use  0.';ce  hacked 
away  for  gravel  or  bulldozed  for  cottages. 
Its  value  for  general  recreation  or  sightseeing 
Is  gone 

This  point,  of  course.  Is  not  exclusive  with 
Wisconsin  It  Is  a  concern  everv  where  In  the 
Nation  Here  Is  what  the  Wisconsin  Federa- 
tion of  Conservation  Clube.  composed  of 
several  hundred  conservatli>n  organizations, 
has  said  of  the  Ice  Age  Park  proposal 

"This  Is  a  broad  new  plan  for  preserving 
historical  resources  and  It  Is  a  gixxl  one  and 
a  realistic  one  We  hope  that  it  Is  accepted 
and  put  Int. I  effect  If  it  succ«'eds  here  In 
Wisconsin,  there  Is  little  doubt  that  It  could 
be  used  to  preserve  other  areas  which  are 
presently  In  conflict  between  users,  thus  ad- 
vancing the  preservation  and  conservation  of 
ire»is  which  might  otherwise  be  lost  to  public 
use   "  » 

With  such   thinking,   campers   take    heart 

Now.  where  In  Wisconsin  would  this  reserve 
be''  It  would  consist  of  lands  familiar  tr> 
'■ampers  and  nature  enthusiasts 

1     The  n<irthern  unit  of  the  Kettle  Mciralne 
st.i^e  Forest 

2  The  Campbellsport  drumlln  area 

3  Devil's  L.ike  State  Park 

4  The  wilderness  area  of  Chippewa  County 

5  Related  areaa  of  no  more  than  1.000 
acres  These  might  Include  the  John  Mulr 
birthplace  In  Marquette  C-^unty  the  Sheboy- 
gan Marsh  In  .Sheboygiui  County  the  Cross 
Plains  area  [i\  Dane  County.  Camp  I>)ugla« 
Buttes  In  central  Wl.sconsln.  and  Interstate 
Park  m  St   Croix  County 

r:i  all.  the  reserve  would  total  8<jme  32.500 
ares  of  which  20.500  .are  already  In  public 
ownership  Most  of  the  new  land  would  be 
purchased  In  the  eastern  area  of  the  Kettle 
Moraine  section  In  addition  there  are  manv 
who  envision  a  trail  much  like  the  famed 
.^ppaKchlan  In  the  E.ist  or  'he  J  .hn  .Mulr 
in  the  West  following  t.he  general  line  of  the 
limits  of  glacial  ad\ance  Already  there  are 
manv  miles  of  hiking  trails  and  shelters  In 
the  Kettle  Moraine 

People  who  have  camped  or  driven  through 
many  of  these  sections  of  Wisconsin  know 
how  pleasant  and  beautiful  the  country  Is 
It  Isn't  t.he  gl.imorous.  sp>ectiicular  kind  of 
scenery  that  the  West  so  often  boasts,  nor 
does  it  have  the  now-wild  now  serene  charm 
of  seashores  but  it  ts  a  m<.st  wonderful  kind 
of  terrain  in  which  to  spend  hnurs  and  days 
and  woeks     For  campers    ideal 

It  abounds  In  campgrounds  right  now, 
ranging  f r' ^m  national  forest  sites  to  pri- 
vately operated  ones,  and  some  are  as  tine  as 
you'll  hnd  anywhere  If  you  like  the  highly 
developed  c.imps.  they  are  there;  If  you  pre- 
fer the  primitive,  you  will  hnd  tliese.  too. 


That  this  part  (^f  .America  has  loinsthln* 
to  xfTer  f.i.npers  is  evident  from  iheSt 
that  the  three  main  State  parks  of  thU  ST 
elated  region  (the  showplace  Devtl'i  i^ 
Suite  Park,  always  overcrowded;  the  Kettw 
Moraine  with  Its  several  lake  sites;  in^T 
ttate  on  the  St  Croix  Riven  together  m 
tract  more  visitors  than  any  of  the  natloni; 
p. irks  ex  ept  the  fabulou.s  cireai  Saoh 
MMuntaiPs  lu  fact,  only  the  -SmokiM^ 
Shenrtndi>.h  t  ip  the  turnstiles  af  DevU'i 
Ij\ke 


One  of  the  most  desirable  features  of  th» 
reserve  is  Its  pr<iximlty  to  one  of  the  greatat 
population  concentrations  in  the  countn 
and  this  Is  an  area  almost  entirely  without 
examples  of  the  national  park  system.  Tht 
three  mam  ureus  of  the  proposed  reserve  u« 
within  a  cjUiforLable  driving  distance  of  the 
m.ijor  rltles  of  the  Midwest 

As  a  recent  report  of  the  Outdoor  R«cm- 
tlonal  Resources  Review  Comnil.sslon  nude 
clear,  parks  and  recreational  fn'ilitles  withlt 
easy  drUlng  distances  of  our  metropoliUn 
centers  are  our  most  Imperative  resourw 
need  The  Ice  .\ge  Reserve  would  certAUHy 
fill  the  bill  Tlie  densely  populated  tr«t 
within  70  miles  uf  the  Wisc.jnsln-Illinou 
line  win  have  16  milUiin  people  by  1980 

Such  a  reserve  w  ■uld  serve  the  entire  .Hi- 
tlon  of  course  besides  the  surrounding  Mi<j. 
west  In  particular  In  fact,  nearly  W  per- 
cent of  the  use  of  Wisconsin  state  parki  u 
by  people  from  outside  the  State  The  la 
Age  Park  area  iilready  abounds  in  camp- 
grounds, although  not  enough  for  ail  whc 
want  t  J  camp  But  tlie  expansion  of  lh« 
area  from  Its  present  acrtai-e  would  mtti 
vastly  improved  opportunities  for  construc- 
tion of  campgrouiids  The  primary  purp« 
of  the  reserve  Is  not  to  build  campsite*  a' 
course,  but  that  would  certainly  be  a  bj- 
prfKluct  of  the  project. 

Actually,  citizen  Interest  li,  the  Ice  A^ 
Reserve  Is  intetise  The  lie  .\ge  Park  k  TnL 
Foundation,  a  private  organlziitlun,  U  L- 
ready  undertaking  the  construction  of  tnlii 
and  interpretive  and  comfort  facilities  alonf 
a  5)0o-mi!e  trail  over  the  le.idlng  glacli. 
moraines  of  Wls<'onsln  This  trail  would 
traverse  the  main  sections  of  the  reserre 

The  current  legislation  endorsing  the  proj- 
ect wovild  permit  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior to  encourage  eMorts  of  organlzaUom 
like  the  Ice  Age  Koundatl(jn  to  provide  in- 
stallatlons  and  trails  in  the  reserve  by  con- 
tributing up  t<)  75  percent  of  the  cost  of  "pro- 
viding trallslde  lnsU»llatlons  for  public  Ui- 
formatum  at  points  of  scientific  Interest  ud 
trails  within  the  reserve"  RepresenUUW 
of  the  foundation,  who  have  been  on  th« 
trails  and  know  firsthand  what's  needed,  hsw 
suggested  that  this  language  be  amended 
by  adding  "and  comfort"  after  "Infonni- 
tlon"  which  shows  how  closely  they  ir« 
watching  this  development 

Besides  the  Ice  Age  Foundation,  which  wu 
initiated  by  outdoor  zealot  Ray  Zlllmer  (1»» 
Milwaukee  attorney  who  was  such  an  en- 
thusiastic hiker-camper  that  a  Cansdlsn 
peak  has  been  named  after  him),  what  orp- 
nlzatloiis  or  people  have  been  pushing  fuch 
a  project'  The  list  Is  Impressive:  'Writen 
August  Derleth  and  Edward  Heth.  Consem- 
tlonlsts  Owen  Oromme  and  Les  Woerpel.  At- 
torneys Walter  Bener.  and  Jib  Malllen.  Scien- 
tists Bob  Fuller  and  Harvey  Uber,  Flnindm 
John  Puellcher  and  Bob  Baler,  Actors  Al- 
fred Lunt.  and  Lynn  Fontanne. 

Others  who  support  the  reserve  Incln* 
such  natlf'iial  figures  as  Senators  Alexand* 
Wiley  and  William  Proxmlre,  RepresenUtln 
Vernon  Th<jmpson.  former  Wisconsin  OoW- 
nor,  and  now  Senator  Oaylord  Nelson.  Seot- 
tary  of  the  Interior  Stewart  Udall,  the  !«»• 
tlonal  Park  Serlvce,  the  Wisconsin  Consern- 
tlon  Department,  the  Wisconsin  Feder«tK» 
of  Conservation  Clubs,  the  National  WUdlM* 
Federation,  the  Izaak  Walton  League  ct 
America,  the  National  Audubon  Society,  u^ 


\96k 

=..rr«  Club     No  one  opposed  the  leglsla 

ijje  Sierra  «- 
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"^wi^nsin'glacler "a  unit  In  the  National 
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°L,  nrlnclple  of  making  the  remnants  of 
^wiSns  n  glacier  a  unit  In  the  National 
'"'.'^S^Jre  was  unanimously  endorsed  by 
■*"  *dtisory  Board  on  National  Parks.  Hls- 
^  c  ««  k  Monuments  In  September  of 
■•«f  Then  came  President  Kennedy's  con- 
"*  tinn  message  early  In  1962  lUtlng  the 
TmruTgentlv  needed  units  In  the  Na- 
'  ^^rk  Svstem.  At  this  time  an  attrac- 
•'  hrSure  bv  the  Department  of  the  In- 
"Ir  .Tor  which  •10,000  was  contributed  by 
,hii<..Bt)lrited  Wisconsin  conservatlonUt) . 
'Cm  April  of  1962.  the  Ice  Age  bUl. 
ri.  »re  twot  were  somewhat  amended. 
^t  July  a  bearing  was  held  before  the  Na- 
.1  Park  subcommittee  (without  opposl- 
"  hut  Congress  didn't  act  before  ad- 
Sninent  so   they   were   shelved   until   the 

^'Sie'^bine"  w"f  introduced  again  the  fol- 
nwlnR  year  and  a  group  of  committee  con- 
^en  made  a  tour  of  the  area  n  the 
^<n7nf  1963  to  get  a  personal  look  at  what 
:S^°ng  urged  on  them-after  which  the 
m;!»  we're  unanimously  approved  by  the  Bub- 
commlttee 

What  win  happen  If  the  House  bills  are 
T»-ed'  Well  they  will  authorize  the  Secre- 
^Tol  the  Interior  to  cooperate  with  State 
»nd  'ocal  governmental  authorities  In  Wls- 
-MM-n  in  planning  for  the  protection,  prea- 
,n.tlon  and  Interpretation  of  outstanding 
Hamoles  of  continental  glaclatlon  in  the 
9^  within  a  150.000  limitation.  That's  the 
Jurt      Its    supposed    to    happen    within    3 

'  When  «uch  a  plan  Is  completed,  the  Sec- 
-fta.^  and  Governor  will  designate  a  bound- 
i.-y  for  the  reserve  A  prime  thing  to 
■fmember  is  that  the  land  will  be  owned 
bv  the  State  and  local  governments.  None 
'  It  win  be  owned  by  the  United  States. 
However,  the  United  States  will  cooperate 
with  State  and  local  governments  In  the 
mnaeement  and  protection  of  the  reserve. 
This  workln>:  together  concept  Is  a  new  and 
intriRUlng  one  and  could  be  the  first  of  many 
juch  National  and  State  arrangements. 

Wisconsin  happens  to  be  the  first  to  work 
lut  such  a  setup  primarily  because  years 
i?o  It  had  the  foresight  to  acquire  much  of 
the  necessary  land  Today's  program  is 
therefore  largely  that  of  expansion  rather 
than  of  beginning. 

The  Federal  Government  will  contribute 
up  to  50  percent  of  the  cost  of  the  extra  land, 
perhaps  |1  5  million  for  the  12,000  needed 
•cres,  at  prices  ranging  from  $50  to  $200  an 
acre  •  •  •  In  keeping  with  Its  new  10-year. 
ISO  million  conservation  acquisition  pro- 
eram.  Wisconsin  Is  ready  to  take  care  of  Its 
part. 

Here  is  a  critical  point:  "We  really  don't 
"are  too  much  how  the  Job  gets  done,"  says 
J;m  Malhrn  a  Milwaukee  attorney  who  Is 
now  Ice  Age  Foundation  president.  "We  can 
see  a  flniU  cooperative  eflort  between  Fed- 
eral, State,  county,  and  even  private  seg- 
ments A  national  park  Etatus  would  protect 
the  major  areas  from  additional  encroach- 
ment* even  from  some  State  agencies  that 
might  want  to  put  them  to  other  than  recre- 
ational uses  " 

Zir.mer,  before  his  death,  stated,  "Nobody 
In  the  State  government  has  shown  svifflclent 
foresight  to  realize  the  potential  of  this 
recreation  forest  to  the  State  and  Nation. 
At  the  rate  It  is  now  going  It  will  tnke  50 
mere  years  •  *  •  !  and  1  we  must  therefore 
'.urn  to  the  Federal  Oovernment." 

So  •  •  •  you  have  It:  what  might  be  con- 
sidered a  typical  example  of  how  a  State  goes 
»bout  geitlHtt  the  U  S.  Government  to  lend 
»  hand  in  nationalizing  some  of  Its  very 
individual  natural  resources.  For  the  good 
not  only  of  its  own  citizens  but  for  the  whole 
country. 


BILL  TO  CREATE  AN  ADMINIS- 
TRATIVE CONFERENCE  OF  THE 
UNITED  STATES 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ELsk  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Florida  [Mr.  Fascell]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Louisiana? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  some 
years  experts  in  law,  public  administra- 
tion, and  related  fields,  both  in  the  Fed- 
eral service  and  in  private  life,  have 
recognized  the  compelling  necessity  to 
clarify.  Integrate,  simplify,  and  improve 
in  every  possible  way  the  administrative 
practices  and  procedures  of  Federal 
agencies. 

No  one  will  deny  the  vital  substantive 
work  that  only  these  Federal  agencies 
can  and  must  do.  In  this  connection, 
we  must  realize  that  in  a  Grovernment 
as  large  as  ours,  serving  a  complex  soci- 
ety with  greatly  diversified  interests  and 
problems,  the  methods,  techniques,  and 
procedures  that  the  many  agencies  follow 
In  carrying  out  their  roles  are  obviously 
of  utmost  Importance. 

These  administrative  problems  are 
persistent.  They  will  never  solve  them- 
selves. Indeed,  experience  has  shown 
that  they  have  grown  progressively  more 
complicated  and  frustrating. 

There  is,  however,  something  we  can 
do.  It  Is  for  this  reason  that  I  am  today 
Introducing  legislation  which,  if  enacted, 
will  go  a  long  way  toward  the  develop- 
ment of  an  orderly,  rational,  and  intel- 
ligible pattern  of  administrative  proce- 
dures and  practices. 

But  first,  let  me  say,  Mr.  Speaker,  that 
through  the  years  I  have  given  this  ques- 
tion a  great  deal  of  thought.  It  has  been 
a  matter  of  profound  concern  to  me  for 
almost  as  long  as  I  have  had  the  honor 
of  serving  in  this  House. 

In  January  1957  I  introduced  a  bill  to 
establish  in  the  executive  branch  an  Of- 
fice of  Administrative  Practice  headed 
by  a  president-ally  appointed  director. 
The  duties  of  this  director  would  have 
included  carrying  on  continuous  studies, 
making  i-ecommendations  concerning 
compliance  by  agencies  with  the  proce- 
dures as  set  forth  in  the  Administrative 
Procedure  Act  where  the  rights,  duties, 
and  privileges  of  persons  were  affected, 
and  maintaining  a  continuing  scrutiny 
of  the  i-ulemaking  and  adjudicatory  func- 
tions of  these  agencies. 

The  dirertor  would  also  have  been  em- 
powered to  coordinate  agency  acti'vities 
to  cut  down  delays,  improve  reporting, 
simplify  and  reduce  the  costs  of  records- 
keeping,  and  to  act  in  other  ways  to  make 
the  administrative  machinery  smoother 
and  more  efficient. 

This  1957  bill  created  a  Le.aal  Career 
Service  and  a  Federal  Grievance  Com- 
mittee. The  purpose  of  the  committee 
wsis  to  review  complaints  against  attor- 
neys arising  out  of  representation  of  par- 
ticipants before  governmental  agencies. 
Because  I  believe  this  matter  is  so  im- 
portant, I  reintroduced  bills  of  this  na- 
ture in  the  86th  Congress  in  1959  and  in 
the  87th  Congress  in  1961. 


Again  In  this  Congress,  on  January  24. 
1963,  I  introduced  a  bill.  H.R.  2662.  cre- 
ating an  Office  of  Federal  Administrative 
Practice  under  a  Director  appointed  for 
10  years.  The  purpose  of  this  measure  is 
verj'  much  the  same  as  that  of  my  earlier 
legislation — to  make  studies  and  recom- 
mendations, reduce  delays,  protect  the 
rights  and  privileges  of  citizens,  improve 
reporting,  simplify  records,  correlate  de- 
cisions, and  so  forth. 

A  related  bill,  H.R.  8046,  which  I  in- 
troduced August  14,  1963,  directs  Fed- 
eral agencies  to  file  in  the  Federal  Reg- 
ister descriptions  of  their  organization, 
method  of  functioning,  formal  and  in- 
formal procedures,  and  substantive  rules 
and  changes  in  these  rules.  It  would 
require  agency  opinions,  orders,  and 
rules  to  be  made  available  for  public  in- 
spection. 

I  have  discussed  my  past  legislative 
efforts  in  some  detail  to  provide  certain 
background  information  which  I  think 
is  a  necessary  prelude  to  the  bill  I  am 
introducing  today. 

Permit  me  to  discuss  this  measure 
briefly.  It  is  a  slightly  amended  version 
of  the  biU.  S.  1664,  that  was  passed  by 
the  other  body  last  October  30. 

Its  primary  purpose,  as  set  forth  in 
the  title,  is  "to  provide  for  continuous 
improvement  of  the  administrative  pro- 
cedure of  Federal  agencies  by  creating 
an  Administrative  Conference  of  the 
United  States." 

SecUon  2  declares  that  Congress  rec- 
ognizes that  the  administration  of  regu- 
latory and  other  statutes  substantially 
affects  many  private  individuals  and 
many  areas  of  business  and  economic  ac- 
tivity. The  protection  of  these  interests 
and  the  operation  of  agencies  so  as  to 
assure  maximum  efficiency  and  fairness 
require  constant  attention. 

Experience  has  demonstrated  that  co- 
operative efforts  Involving  Federal  offi- 
cials and  private  citizens  can  find  solu- 
tions to  these  problems,  and  the  objec- 
tive of  this  bill  is  to  provide  suitable 
arrangements  to  attain  this  end. 

The  conference  created  under  this  bill 
would  consist  of  not  more  than  91  nor 
fewer  than  75  members  under  a  full-time 
chairman  appointed  for  a  5-year  term 
by  the  President  with  the  consent  of  the 
Senate. 

The  head  of  each  independent  regula- 
tory body  and  each  executive  depart- 
ment, or  persons  whom  they  designate, 
would  be  members  of  the  conference. 
Additional  members  could  also  be  drawn 
under  certain  conditions  from  these  de- 
partments and  agencies. 

With  the  approval  of  the  council, 
which  I  will  discuss  in  a  moment,  the 
chairman  could  appoint  not  more  than 
36  conference  members  who  would  pro- 
vide a  broad  representation  of  the  views 
of  private  citizens,  expert  knowledge,  and 
diverse  experience. 

The  conference  would  have  the  power 
and  the  duty  to  study  all  aspects  of  ad- 
ministrative procedure  in  agencies  and 
to  make  recommendations  to  the  agen- 
cies, to  the  President,  to  Congress,  and 
to  the  Judicial  Conference  of  the  United 
States.  It  would  arrange  for  the  Inter- 
change of  information  among  agencies 
and  collect  data  and  statistics  for  such 
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reports  as  might  be  useful  in  evaluating 
and  improvinK  administrative  proce- 
dures. 

When  the  membership  of  the  confer- 
ence convenes  In  plenary  session,  it  will 
constitute  the  assembly  of  the  conference. 
This  assembly  ha,s  ultimate  authority 
over  all  conference  activities  In  its  or- 
gfmlzational  structure  the  conference 
would  also  include  a  council  headed  by 
the  conference  chairman  and  made  up 
of  10  other  members  appointed  by  the 
President,  not  more  than  one-half  of 
whom  can  be  Fedt^ral  Government  offi- 
cials. The  council  would  determine  time 
and  place  of  se.ssions.  agenda,  pro^jose 
bylaws  and  regulations,  consider  reports. 
designate  certain  officers,  and  approve  or 
revise  the  chairman  s  budgetary  pro- 
posals. 

The  powers  of  the  chairman  would  ex- 
tend to  making  inquiries  into  matters  of 
importance  for  conference  con.'iideration. 
He  would  speak  for  the  conference.  He 
could  request  information  from  the  agen- 
cies and  recommend  to  the  council  sub- 
jects for  action  by  the  conference  With 
council  approval  he  would  appoint  com- 
mittee members,  authorize  bylaws  and 
regulations,  and  prepare  the  conference 
budget  estimates.  He  would,  of  course, 
have  those  additional  duties,  such  as  ap- 
pointing employees,  that  are  normally 
associated  with  the  directorship  of  an 
important  Federal  service 

Let  me  make  two  poinds  very  clear  In 
the  first  place,  this  bill  does  not  propose 
to  create  a  new  Federal  agency  as  we 
generally  use  that  term  The  chairman 
and  his  staff  will,  of  course,  be  paid  em- 
ployees. But  conference  members  from 
''  the  Federal  departments  and  agencies 
will  draw  no  additional  compensation. 
and  members  from  private  life  will  re- 
ceive Only  travel  expenses  and  per  diem 

Second,  the  idea  for  a  permanent  ad- 
ministrative conference,  such  as  this  bill 
would  create,  is  wholly  nonpartisan. 
President  Eisenhower  created  a  tempo- 
rary administrative  conference  in  1954. 
as  did  President  Kennedy  in  1961  Both 
produced  useful  recommendations,  but 
neither  had  a  lontr  enouizh  life  to  com- 
plete their  implementation. 

In  his  testimony  before  the  Senate  Ju- 
diciary Subcommittee  on  the  already- 
passed  Senate  version  of  this  bill,  former 
Attorney  General  Herbert  Brownell  said: 

I  can't  Imagine  ft  more  nonpartisan  ques- 
tion that  would  ever  come  before  the  com- 
mittee In  the  10  years  I  have  had  some 
experience  In  this  problem,  I  have  never 
known  any  partisan  questions  to  arise,  and 
I  have  never  sevn  in.y  member  of  the  two 
temporary  administrative  conferences  that 
has  attempted  ^n  exploit  any  of  these  ques- 
tions In  the  spirit   nf  partisanship 

In  urging  the  passage  of  this  bill,  I 
emphasize  that  we  in  this  House  are  pre- 
sented with  an  opportunity  that  comes 
all  too  rarely  We  can  pass  a  measure 
that  is  of  real  importance,  has  virtually 
universal  support,  and  no  discernible 
opposition. 

Most  important,  all  of  the  American 
people  will  be  the  beneficiaries  whether 
they  participate  directly  in  agency  pro- 
ceedings or  derive  indirect  but  very  real 
benefits  ttirough  the  increased  adminis- 


trative efficiency  and  orderliness  that 
would  follow  the  enactment  of  thLs  bill 
into  law. 


CIVIL  RIGHTS 


JACOB  H  COHEN,  PHIL.^NTHROFIST 

Mr     W.^GGONNKH       Mr     Speaker.    I 

ask  undnirnnu.s  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  !Mr  Kkix.h  '  may 
extend  his  remarks  ut  this  ptiint  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter 

I'hr  SP?:AKKR  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Louisiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr  KEOGH.  Mr  Speaker,  a  few- 
days  atro  the  people  of  Brooklyn  lost  an 
old  and  dearly  beloved  friend  vshen  Jacob 
H.  Cohen  passed  away  at  the  93d  year  of 
his  fruitful  life  A  native  of  Odessa. 
Russia.  Mr.  Cohen  spent  the  last  two- 
thirds  of  his  life  in  America  -  most  of 
the  time  as  a  resident  of  Brooklyn— and 
for  almost  60  years  he  was  the  president 
of  the  Forest  Box  L  Lumber  Co.,  in  near- 
by IxDng  Island  City. 

His  wholehearted  and  sustained  par- 
ticipation in  the  Jewish  religious  and 
charitable  life  of  Brooklyn  made  him  an 
•xtremely  well  known  personage  in  that 
borough  and  elsewhere.  After  serving 
as  active  president  of  the  Pride  of  Judea 
Children's  Service  of  Brooklyn  for  a 
quarter  of  a  century  and  of  Temple 
Sinai  of  Brooklyn  for  12  years»  he  was 
namt'd  honorary  president  of  both  orga- 
nizations He  was  also  honorary  presi- 
dent of  the  Brooklyn  Jewish  Community 
Council  and  Herzliah  Hebrew  Teachers 
Institute  in  Manhattan,  as  well  as  hon- 
orary vice  president  of  the  Jeuush  Edu- 
cation Committee  and  treasurer  of  the 
American  A.ssociation  for  Jewi.sh  Edu- 
cation Other  religious  activities  of  Mr 
Cohen's  included  the  East  New  York  and 
Brownsville  Talmud  Torah  Council  of 
which  he  was  president  for  more  than 
15  years.  He  had  also  served  a.s  a  direc- 
tor of  the  Brooklyn  Jewish  Center  and 
of  the  United  Jewish  Appeal  of  East  New- 
York  and  Brownsville. 

Mr  Cohen  was  extremely  concerned 
with  health  and  hospitalization  affairs 
to  which  he  devoted  large  sums  of  finan- 
cial support  and  his  own  personal 
energies. 

The  Jacob  H.  Cohen  Clinic,  which  was 
established  in  1960  by  the  Pride  of  .ludca 
Children's  Services  for  emotionally  dis- 
turbed childrt-n.  was  named  in  his  honor 
He  had  also  devoted  his  talents  U)  the 
Jewish  Samtarium  for  Chronic  Diseases 
in  Brooklyn,  of  which  he  was  a  director 

The  honors  accorded  t^)  Mr  Cohen 
durmg  his  lifetime  far  exceeded  tliose 
normally  granted  to  merely  financial 
benefactors  His  personal  energies  and 
his  devotion  to  community  causes  more 
than  his  substantial  monetary  aid  ac- 
counted for  the  bestowal  of  these  hon- 
ors The  life  works  of  few  men  have 
been  so  well  recognized  during  their 
lifetime. 

Mr  Speaker,  the  people  of  Brooklyn, 
I  am  sure,  join  me  in  extending  expres- 
sions of  sympathy  to  Mr  Cohen's  fam- 
ily— particularly  his  .sons  and  daughters 
and  their  own  children  and  grandchil- 
dren.   He  will  be  greatly  missed. 


Mr     WAGGONNER.     Mr.   Speaker  I 
a.sk  unanimous  consent  that  the  genUf 
man  from  Florida  I  Mr.  Pepper]  mayo', 
tend   his   remarks  at  this  point  in  u* 
Recorp  and  include  extraneous  matter 

The  .SPEAKER  Is  then-  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  froo 
Louisiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr  PEPPER  Mr.  Speaker,  the  New 
York  Times  today  carried  a  photograph 
and  an  article  on  the  meeting  of  the 
NAACF  leaders  and  their  decision  for 
suspension  of  further  demonstrations  I 
would  like  to  call  the  attention  of  bt 
colleagues  to  a  telegram  which  I  sent  to 
each  of  the  Negro  leaders: 

.\s  a  strong  supporter  of  civil  rlghu  : 
warmly  commend  you  and  the  other  Negr, 
leaders  upon  your  statement  calling  for  iu«. 
pension  of  further  protests  and  demoiutn- 
tlons  until  the  election  You  by  coun- 
geoiisly  taking  such  poelilon  have  well  serrw 
our  country  and  our  NcRro  citizens  Coc- 
tinued  demonstrations  can  only  retard  -jr 
threaten  the  splendid  way  in  which  on  tie 
whole  the  people  of  our  country  have  ac- 
cepted In  good  spirit  the  civil  rights  bill  u 
the  law  111  the  land 

I  um  proud  that  my  home  area  of  grea>: 
Muuiil,  Fla  ,  under  a  great  biraclal  commit- 
tee headed  by  Bishop  Colem.m  F  Carre: 
h.i*  Justified  the  conclusion  of  the  Philadel- 
phia Inquirer  that  ours  Is  a  good  example  i' 
the  peaceful  and  friendly  rel.it Ions  and  ti» 
goodwill  which  should  exist  between  tie 
races 

CL.^UDE  Peppq 
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THE  URCiENT  NEED  FOR  .-VN  ECO- 
NOMIC CONVERSION  COMML«- 
SION 

Mr  WAGGONNER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  con.sent  that  the  eentlf- 
man  from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Joelson:  mjy 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  ix>int  in  ih? 
RrroRD  and  include  extraneous  matt*: 

The  SPEAKER  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  oi  the  gentleman  from 
Louisiana? 

1  here  was  no  objection. 

Mr  JOELSON  Mr.  Speaker,  severi 
Members  of  this  House,  including  myseL' 
have  introduced  legislation  to  establish i 
comml-sslon  la  study  and  propose  ways  of 
ea^sing  the  impact  of  reduced  Goverr.- 
ment  military  spendini:  that  might  b^ 
come  increasingly  possible  in  the  futiK 
I  am  sorry  to  say  that  the  measure  I' 
still  languishing  in  committee. 

I  have  seen  at  close  ranae  the  hardship 
and  unhappine.ss  that  result  when  i 
breadwinner  who  has  loni;  been  em- 
ployed in  defense  Industry  is  laid  oC 
Many  of  these  people  are  in  their  forties 
or  fifties,  and  are  experiencing  great  dl'- 
ficulty  in  obtaining  suitable  jobs. 

Are  we  goins  to  drift  and  dream  unu. 
the  situation  assumes  emergency  propor- 
tions? Now  IS  the  time  for  constructlw 
planning  to  cope  with  the  problem.  I 
urge  action  now 


TAX    EXEMPT    FOUNDATIONS 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  Mr  Speaker.^ 
a,sk  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas   (Mr.  Gonz.^le]  mtf 
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wend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
SroRD  and  include  extraneous  matter. 
^-Sr  SPEAKER.     Is    there    objection 
tJie  request  of   the   gentleman  from 

Ii)uu.iftii3'-^ 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr  GONZALEZ.    Mr.  Speaker,  one  of 
,y,Tmos.t  u-seful  and  fruitful  congressional 
:nvestigations  of  the  88th  Congress  has 
Sin  conducted  by  the  Small  Business 
Vutjcommittee   on   Foundations   of    the 
House  small  Business  Committee.    As  a 
"    u  of  these  investigations,  conducted 
h^the  gentleman  from  Texas,  the  Hon- 
irable  Wright  Patman.  the  Department 
nf  the  Treasury  is  auditing  many  more  of 
;hese  foundations   than   were  formerly 
Ldlted  and  recently  the  tax  exemptions 
of  eight  were  revoked  and  tax  bills  sent 
w  SIX  others.    The  purpose  of  the  inves- 
tigations has  not  been  to  remove  the  tax 
exempt  status  of  all  charitable  founda- 
t.'ons  but  to  limit  the  use  of  this  tax  ex- 
emntion  to  those  groups  legitimately  en- 
gaged in  charitable  work.    To  the  extent 
that  so-called  charitable  foundations  are 
engaged  in   noncharitable   enterprises, 
each  as  political  activities,  they  are  doing 
'so  at  the  expense  of  the  American  tax- 
payer, who  has  to  pick  up  the  tab  not 
paid  by  these  foundations. 

It  is  gratifying  to  see  the  notice  taken 
of  these  investigations  by  the  Nation's 
press.  With  unanimous  consent  I  would 
liie  to  introduce  in  the  Record  an  article 
from  one  of  mv  hometown  newspapers. 
the  San  Antonio  Light.  July  22.  1964.  weU 
written  bv  Leslie  H.  Whitten.  and  two 
editorials^from  the  New  York  Times. 
July  24,  1964,  and  the  Washington  Daily 
News,  July  24,  1964 — commenting  on  the 
work  of  Chairman  Patman's  subcommit- 
tee 
Trom    the    ban     Antonio    Light,    July    22, 

19641 
T*x  Exempt  Foitnd.jition — Rulings  Archaic. 
.Solon  Claims 
(By  Leslie  H.  Whlttenl 
WiisHiNGTON      Representative  Wright 

Patman,  Democrat,  of  Texas,  ripped  the 
Treaaury  Department's  handling  of  tax  ex- 
empt iro\indatlons  Tuesday  for  "non- 
feasance •  •  •  Indefensible  apathy  and  ar- 
ciialc  procedures  •■  Treasury  Secretary  Dillon 
sat  calmly  through  the  17-mlnute  attack. 

Patman.  wh(».e  Small  Business  Subcom- 
mittee has  studied  such  foundations  for  2 
years,  estimates  their  worth  at  well  over  $10 
billion. 

Dillon,  unruffled  by  the  Patican  charges, 
co<jly  told  him  foundations  make  a  "vital, 
affirmHtlve  contribution"  to  the  United 
Suites,  but  acknowledge  In  some  cases  there 
may  be  abuses  of  their  tax-exempt  status. 

Patman  and  staff  aid  Harry  Olsher  made 
these  allegations; 

Between  1952  and  1963,  a  total  of  29  "sup- 
pliers of  goods  or  .services  to  the  Hilton  Ho- 
tels Corp  or  Its  subsidiaries  made  contribu- 
tions to  the  Conrad  N.  Hilton  Poundation 
In  the  amount  of  $61 .695." 

ai-ESTlON    PASSED 

Dillon  was  asked  whether  this  violated 
Pwleral  trade  laws  and  raised  "the  specter 
of  bu.sine.>:s  reciprocity — we  will  buy  from 
you  If  you  contribute  to  our  foundation?" 
DiUon  passed  the  question  to  Internal  Reve- 
nue Service  witnesses  scheduled  Wednes- 
day c  N  Hilton.  Jr.,  secretary  of  the  foun- 
dation, withheld  comment  until  he  studies 
the  matter 

The  »15  million  Rogosln  Poundation  of 
New  York  Is  controlled  by  the  Rogoaln  fam- 
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lly  which  "has  also  dominated  Beaunit 
(fabric)  Corp.  The  Goodyear  Tire  &  Rub- 
ber Co.  has  been  a  buyer  of  tire-cord  yarn 
from  Beaunit.  In  March  1952,  Goodyear 
made  a  cash  donation  of  $150,000  to  the 
Rogosln  Foundation.  Additionally,  on  March 
10,  1952.  Goodyear  loaned  $2.5  million  to 
the  foundation  at  4  percent  Interest."  Pat- 
man wondered  whether  this  Involved  a  price 
discount  for  Goodyear,  raised  tax  and  anti- 
trust problems  and  was  a  violation  of  laws 
on  unfair  methods  of  competition.  Dillon 
again  passed  the  question  to  future  IRS 
witnesses. 

Rogosln  and  Goodyear  officials  could  not 
be  reached. 

Patman  also  questioned  the  flow  of  funds 
Into  foundations  that  previously  produced 
tax. 

rORO  ESTATES 


"The  Ford  Foundation  was  used  to  reduce 
the  taxable  estates  of  Henry  Ford  and  Edsel 
Ford  and  to  avoid  having  to  sell  Ford  Motor 
Co.  stock  to  the  public  In  order  to  meet  large 
estate  taxes."  he  said. 

Richard  Rodgers  and  Oscar  Hammersteln  n 
each  gave  50  percent  of  "Flower  Drtmi  Song" 
valued  at  $300,000  to  the  Rodgers  and  Ham- 
mersteln Foundation.  The  foundation  has 
gotten  $285,216  In  tax-free  Income  from  this 
copyright  up  to  April  30,   1964,  Olsher  as- 

Jessie  Ball  DuPont,  80,  paid  $4,832,664  in 
Federal  taxes  In  1963.  but  when  she  dies  the 
taxable  Income  will  end.  and  the  major  part 
of  the  disbursements  will  go  to  the  tax  ex- 
empt Nemours  Fotindatlon,  Olsher  testified. 

Commented  Patman— In  a  paper  read  by 
Olsher : 

"In  these  transactions,  the  Treasury  Is  the 
loser  on  the  donors'  charitable  deductions. 
on  their  avoidance  of  capital  gains  tax  and 
State  texes  and  on  the  one-taxable  Income 
which  now  goes  to  tax-exempt  foundations." 

Patman  said  secrecy  surrounding  tax- 
exempt  foundations  should  be  torn  away,  say- 
ing they  were  In  effect  "public  funds."  He 
said  lists  of  donors  and  amounts  should  be 
made  public — Dillon  said  amounts  should  re- 
main private.  Patman  countered  that  some 
major  foundations  in  New  York  didn't  even 
have  listed  numbers. 

NUMBERS    UNLISTED 

The  Vivian  B.  Allen  Foundation  (assets  $4 
million  In  1960)  and  the  Henry  Luce  Founda- 
tion (assets  $2.3  million  In  1962)  were  two 
he  named.  Efforts  to  reach  them  for  com- 
ment were  In  vain  because  the  New  York  op- 
erator said  there  was  no  listing  for  them. 

Dillon  said  the  last  major  legislation  In 
the  field  was  In  1950  and  "14  years  have 
passed.  It's  a  good  time  to  look  again."  He 
said  he  hopes  to  have  some  proposals  early 
next  year. 

Two  questions  disturb  him,  DUlon  said: 
Whether  contributors  are  overvaluing  their 
donations  for  tax  purposes,  and  the  "self- 
dealing"  within  foundations  where  donors 
have  extensive  business  transactions  with 
the  foundations  which  they  themselves  set 
up  or  control. 

Patman  Jumped  Dillon  for  having  no 
more  knowledge  today,  respecting  the  num- 
ber of  foundations  in  existence,  than  It  had 
15  years  ago  in  1948.  The  Congressman 
esttmated  It  was  close  to  100.000.  Dillon 
acknowledged  there  was  no  accurate  count, 
but  said  new  statistics  machines  were  being 
vised  to  come  up  with  a  total  by  the  end  of 
the  year. 

[Prom  the  New  York  Times.  July  24.  1964] 
LiMTTS  ON  Foundations 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  Douglas  Dillon 
has  Just  said  that  the  administration  favors 
new  regulations  aimed  at  preventing  abuses 
by  charitable  foundations.  Mr.  Dillon  made  It 
clear  that  the  Treasury  will  seek  to  prohibit 
"self-dealing"  between  contributors  and  the 


foundations  they  control  as  well  as  to  re- 
strain foundations  from  operating  businesses 
that  compete  against  taxpaylng  corporations. 

These  would  be  sensible  limitations.  The 
Nation's  major  philanthropic  foundations 
have  made  enormous  contributions  to  sci- 
ence, health  and  education,  but  the  favorable 
tax  treatment  they  have  received  has  led  to 
the  creation  of  some  foundations  for  ques- 
tionable purposes.  Representative  Wright 
Patman  of  Texas  has  revealed  evidence  in- 
dicating that  some  foundations  have  little 
Interest  in  charitable  activities;  others  have 
taken  unfair  and  selfish  advantage  of  the  tax- 
exemption  privilege.  Clearly,  there  Is  need 
for  stricter  reporting  requirements  and  more 
supervision.  Any  organization  claiming  tax 
exemption  ought  to  be  required  to  make  pub- 
lic its  donors,  its  beneficiaries  a»d  Its  deal- 
ings. 

The  role  that  foundations  as  a  whole  have 
played  and  are  playing  attests  their  value. 
In  operating  on  the  frontiers  of  knowledge, 
they  cannot  be  equated  with  business  and 
reqialred  to  return  Immediate  and  tangible 
dividends.  The  aim  of  new  legislation  should 
be  to  prevent  foundation  tax  abuses  but  not 
to  interfere  with  the  freedom  of  foundations 
to  undertake  genuine  charitable  and  philan- 
thropic operations. 

[From  the  Washington  Daily  News,  July  24, 
19641 
Foundation   Overhaul 
Several  steps  have  been  taken  which  can 
lead  to  an  overhaul  of  Government  policies 
with  respect  to  foundations  and  other  so- 
called  charitable  tax-exempt  organizations. 

The  Treasury  has  loosened  up  and  now 
permits  public  inspection  of  the  reports  filed 
by  these  organizations.  A  House  committee, 
chaired  by  militant  Congressman  Wright 
Patman,  has  done  some  exhaustive  Investi- 
gating. The  Treasury  says  last  year  it  au- 
dited 10,000  of  these  groups,  as  against  an 
average  of  2.000  in  preceding  years. 

Mr  Patman  alleges  there  are  an  Infinite 
number  of  ways  in  which  foundations  can 
be  used  for  the  direct  benefit  of  companies 
and  wealthy  individuals.  He  claims  some 
have  violated  anti-trust  laws,  that  some  have 
been  manipulated  to  avoid  taxes  and  that  the 
Treasury  has  been  lax  with  Its  checkups. 

Whether  Mr.  Patman  is  precisely  correct  In 
all  his  charges,  he  has  goaded  the  Treasury 
into  action.  And  Secretary  Dillon  now  prom- 
ises proposals  for  new  law  at  the  next  Con- 
gress. 

Mortimer  Caplin,  retiring  chief  of  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Service,  said  IRS  audited  all 
of  the  534  foundations  Investigated  by  the 
Patman  committee.  As  a  result,  he  said,  the 
tax  exemptions  for  eight  were  revoked  and 
tax  bills  sent  to  six  others.  So  Mr.  Patman 
is  accomplishing  something. 

As  Mr.  Dillon  says,  tax-exempt  founda- 
tions have  made  "great  contributions  in  ed- 
ucation, in  science,  in  medicine.  In  fostering 
an  environment  for  the  creation  of  Ideas." 
But  not  all.  Those  which  are  merely  gim- 
micks for  the  gain  of  their  founders,  or  whose 
usefulness  clearly  could  be  questioned,  sim- 
ply are  riding  a  good  thing  to  abuse. 

Income,  whatever  Its  purpose,  which  pays 
no  tax  merely  adds  to  the  load  of  taxpayers 
who  do  pay.  Which  Is  ground  enough  for 
insisting  that  all  tax-exempt  organizations 
be  scrupulously  policed. 


CEDARS  OF  LEBANON  IN  ST. 
ANTHONY'S  CITY 
Mr.  WAGGONNER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas  [Mr.  Gonzalez]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 
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The  SPEAKER  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Louisiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  OONZAJLEZ.  Mr  Speaker  last 
Sunday.  July  26.  1964,  the  historic  city 
of  the  Alamo,  the  queen  city  of  the 
Southwest  was  host  to  a  most  auspi- 
cious occasion. 

The  Ambassador  of  Lebanon,  rep- 
resenting a  most  historic  and  glorious 
country  of  the  middle  east,  was  in  San 
Antonio  to  confer  honors  on  two  di.s- 
tingulahed  men,  one.  the  great  man  of 
Qod.  his  excellency  the  Archbishop  of 
San  Antonio,  Robert  E.  Lucey  and  two. 
the  distinguished  attorney  of  Laredo 
Tex.,  and  a  man  of  Lebanese  extraction. 
Mr.  Philip  Kazen 

Very  distinguished  San  Antonians  and 
Texans  were  present  on  this  occasion  In 
the  beautiful  St.  Anthony  hotel  This 
occasion  was  the  result  of  the  efforts  of 
Msgr.  John  Trad  of  St  George  Maronlte 
church  In  San  Antonio  Serving  bril- 
liantly as  master  of  ceremonies  for  this 
occasion  was  a  distinguished  jurist  in 
San  Antonio.  Judge  Solomon  Casseb. 
himself  of  Lebanese  origin. 

The  Lebanese  Government,  through 
its  Ambassador,  the  Honorable  Ibrahim 
El-Ahdab.  presented  Archbishop  Lucey 
the  award  known  as  the  Decoration  of 
Commander  of  the  National  Order  of 
the  Cedar  and  Mr.  Kazen  was  granted 
the  Decoration  of  the  Order  of  the  Cedar 
with  the  Medal  of  the  Rank  of  Chevalier 
Both  Archbishop  Lucey  as  well  as  Am- 
bassador Ibrahim  El-Ahdab  made  bril- 
liant speeches  which  I  Eusk  leave  t«  have 
printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point,  and 
will  at  a  subsequent  time  introduce  the 
equally  eloquent  and  brilliant  speech 
made  by  Mr   Philip  Kazen 

Address  or  the  Most  RrvERrNo  Rosert  E 
Luc«T,  AjiCH8:sHr)P  or  San  Antonio.  Tex 
IN    AcciPTiNr,    Award    Prom    the    Lebanese 

GOTKRNMENT     PRESENTED     BY     THE     .^MBAS.HA- 

DOR  or  Lebano.n,  THE  Honorable   Ibrahi.m 
El-Ahdab.  Jvly   26    1964 

I  welcome  this  opportunity  publicly  to  ex- 
press to  the  Lebai'.ese  Ot)vernment  my  grati- 
tude for  the  h '>nor  bestowed  on  me  tht.") 
evening  This  iprpmony  th.nt  you  have  wit- 
nessed should  remind  al!  of  u"?  that  aUhough 
our  universe  Is  immense  our  world  Is  small 
and  because  transportation  and  communi- 
cation are  drawing  the  nations  constantly 
closer  together  we  must  learn  to  live  in 
peace  and  harmonv  with  all  the  peoples  of 
the  earth. 

Lebanon  l.*  east  and  America  la  wnst  A 
century  ago  we  were  far  apart  b'lt  tod  ly  we 
are  neighbors  and  many  dlstliigni-shed 
Americans  look  'o  l^banon  as  the  land  of 
their  forefathers  AmerU  i  Is  larg"  nnd 
young:  Lebanon  is  small  and  anc'ent  Com- 
pared to  the  nations  of  the  Near  Eapt  we  are 
of  yesterday.  Immaiure.  not  always  sure  uf 
ourselves  and  S4)met!mes  groping  to  find  our 
way  In  a  rapidly  changing   world 

Let>anon  has  had  time  to  acquire  wisdom, 
time  to  grow  up  We  Texans  like  to  believe 
that  our  great  State  is  first  in  everything 
To  use  a  paraphrv^e.  we  might  s.iv  that  Texas 
Is  first  In  peace,  first  In  war  iind  first  in  the 
hearts  of  our  i-ountrymen  but  actually  we 
must  admit  that  we  are  not  In  the  same 
league  with  the  nations  of  the  Near  &ist 
Lebanon  was  very  old  before  Texas  was  born 
Fossil  remains  of  b.unians.  of  plants  and  sea 
shells  have  been  found  there  belonging  to  a 
prehistoric  age  Men  lived  in  Lebanon  before 
history  began 


The  sacred  writers  of  holy  scripture  spealc 
often  of  Lebanon  and  the  Justly  famous 
cedars  of  Lebanon  Earlier  than  the  year 
5(K)  before  Christ  Isala.s  the  pri>phet.  sang 
of  tha:  great  i  ountry  Locking  duwn  the 
corridors  of  lime  to  Slon.  the  rlty  of  O'Xl 
he  declared  The  glory  of  Lebanon  shall 
Come  t>i  thee:  the  cypress  nnd  the  elm  and 
rhe  box-tree  toi?ether  to  adorn  the  place  of 
my  sanctuary  ■  i  Isaiah  60  13  >  And  in  Psalm 
91  we  read  The  Just  man  shall  flourish  like 
the  palm  tree  like  a  cedar  of  l>ebanon  shall 
he  grow  iPsalm  91.  13i  The  cedars  of 
l^ban^m  .ire  proverbl.U  f  >r  their  majestic 
growth  and  for  the  beauty  and  durability  of 
their  w  ..  nl  TTais  the  inspired  writer  Slr.ich 
has  wisdom  saying  of  herself  "like  a  ced.ir 
of  lyeban on  I  am  raised  aloft  like  a  cypress 
on  Mi> mt  Hr-rtr.on 

In  the  15th  chapter  of  the  Gospel  of  Ht 
Matthew  we  learn  that  uJter  teaching  the 
pe«.>ple  m  Oene-sar  our  Lord  left  there  and 
retired  to  the  district  of  Tyre  and  Sldon  ' 
.Matthew  15  21)  In  other  words.  Christ  en- 
tered Lebani:n  on  the  coast  of  Tyre  arid 
Sldon.    those  twu  cities  were  Lebanese 

Mentioning  the  city  of  T\re  reminds  me 
of  a  friend  with  whom  I  laboretl  In  the  City 
of  the  Angels,  sometimes  kn  -wn  as  Los  An- 
geles. Calif  His  name  was  Father  Paul 
Pierre  M^ouchl  and  he  had  ch.irge  of  the 
Maronlte  parl-sh  In  Los  Angeles  We  were 
appointed  bishops  at  about  the  same  time 
In  1934  he  went  to  Tyre  and  I  went  t<->  Texas 
I  N.iUir  illy  Los  Angeles  was  never  the  same 
aa;aln.  hut  by  a  hard  struggle  the  city  man- 
aged to  i?et  along  without  us  i  Father 
M*^ouchl.  as  you  all  know,  was  appointed 
Ap'istJiilc  Administrator  of  Anttoch  In  1952 
ind  tae<Mnie  Patriarch  of  AnM'ch  and  all  the 
Orient  In  1955  You  will  also  recall  that  Hl.s 
Beatitude  did  us  the  honor  of  paying  i  visit 
here  a  couple  of  years  ago  It  s<i  hap[.>ens 
that  the  seat  as.^tgned  to  His  Beatitude  In  St 
Peter's  BiUilllca  during  the  sessions  of  the 
Vatican  Council  Is  very  close  to  mine  and 
consequently  we  have  an  <'pportunlty  to  en- 
gage  In  conversation  almost  every  day 

The  Maronltes  were  founded  by  a  hermit 
\nd  abbot  named  St  Maron  who  was  born 
In  the  year  3.50  of  our  era  He  his  been 
called  the  St  Patrick  of  the  Maronltes"  and 
•hey  have  been  deacrlbed  as  "the  Irish  of  the 
Ea-st  "  because  their  history  has  been  stmKar 
to  that  of  Ireland  The  first  Maronlte  P:i- 
trlarch  of  Antloch  was  St  John  Maron  i627- 
707  who  thus  became  the  legitimate  succes- 
sor of  St  Peter,  n'lt  as  Blshtip  of  Rome,  but 
as  Bishop  of  Antl'vrh 

This  brief  glance  through  the  page-s  of  his- 
tory reveals  Lebanon  as  a  'ruly  ancient  coun- 
try The  people  of  Lebanon  show  the  wis- 
dom of  maturity  Most  of  the  citizens  there 
are  either  Moslems  or  Christians  When  It 
i-imes  time  to  elect  a  President  and  a  Prime 
Minister,  do  the  citizens  start  quarreling  and 
fighting  and  throwing  Insults  at  one  another"* 
Do  Mis.ems  and  Christians  stir  up  religious 
controversy  and  disturb  public  order  flt?ht- 
Ing  about  relii{ion  and  politics?  No.  they 
are  too  civilized  for  that  It  Is  custi^mary  for 
the  President  to  be  a  Christian  and  the  Prime 
Minister  a  Moslem  As  a  consequence,  at 
election  time  no  one  gets  hurt,  no  one  gets 
shot.     They  use  their  heads,  not  their  guns 

I  remarked  a  few  moments  ago  that  our 
Country  is  Immature  We  are  still  groping 
to  find  our  way  At  heart  the  American  peo- 
ple are  kind  and  generous  Tills  year  we 
adopted  civil  rights  legislation  It  should 
have  been  done  a  century  ago  but  at  least 
we  dl'l  It  In  time  of  war  we  blunder  on  Into 
victory.  In  time  of  p>eace  many  of  our  people 
'eem  to  be  looking  for  trouble 

For  too  long  we  Americans  have  been 
quarreling  about  religion  It  seems  to  me 
that  there  Is  no  legitimate  place  In  America 
for  th  it  sort  of  controversy  Tlils  does  not 
mean  that  religion  should  be  Ignored  or  that 
discussion  of  hum.m  destiny  and  eternal 
truth  Is  out  of  place       It  does  mean  that  as 


Intelligent  citizens  we  ought  to  be  kbit  t. 
conduct  religious  dialogue  on  a  hl^  uJJ 
of  friendship,  commonsense.  and  cotuUlnv 
tlon  for  the  rights  of  others 

In  this  period  of  history  we  Amertcaj* 
should  be  united  These  are  serious  tXtim- 
unnecessary  controversy  among  ourMlTa  k 
a  luxviry  we  can  111  afford  Our  belong 
country  Is  the  last  bulwark  of  clTlll«»tlj« 
of  Justice  of  freedom  In  the  world  conj- 
munlty  there  are  two  powerful  nation*  which 
deny  the  dignity  of  man  and  human  rlghti 
They  are  bent  on  world  conquest:  th*? 
despise  the  American  way  of  life:  they  m 
crush  us  If  they  can  because  we  block  Um); 
path  to  total,  ruthless  tvTanny  Since  th(« 
Communist  governments  do  not  bellen  in 
(i(Xi  tliey  cannot  believe  In  man  because  tht 
creature  has  dignity  only  when  he  stantU  it 
the   reflected   grandeur  of   his  Creator 

These  two  countries  of  the  East— Riaui 
and  Chlna^have  placed  In  Jeopardy  our  lur- 
vlval  as  a  nation  Thev  pi  ui  to  preside  u 
our  funeral,  they  have  In  mind  to  bury  a 
Our  Job  today  Is  to  prove  to  ourselves  iqj 
to  the  family  of  nations  that  we  are  worthj 
vf  survival  Llpservlce  to  human  nfiot 
no  longer  has  value  The  20th  century  hii 
caught  up  with  those  unworthy  steirutk 
who  publicly  proclaim  liberty  and  Justice  for 
all.  but  privately  try  to  massacre  both  lib- 
erty and  Justice   for  minority  Kroups 

Historically,  the  Ajnerlcan  people  havepn>. 
claimed  and  defended  human  rights  ud 
fund.imental  freedoms  That  Is  why  Amer- 
I'-.m  citizenship  has  always  been  a  prtart 
possession  The  world  needs  America  for 
Justice  and  freedom  and  liberty  You  ud 
I  and  all  of  us  must  serve  this  Nation  th»t 
her  greatoe,«(  may  endure  Without  Ama- 
lea  the  world  would  be  in  chaos 

Tlie  Founding  Fathers  recognized  that  our 
country  had  a  mission  a  vocation,  to  lesd 
the  world  to  new  concepts  of  national  lot- 
erelgntv  and  Individual  llbertv.  to  a  ne* 
ui:derstHndlng  of  the  dignity  of  man  and  the 
freedom  of  the  human  spirit 

On  July  4.  1776.  the  Congress  of  the  13 
Colonies  proclaimed  Immortal  prlnclplei  d 
human  liberty  for  all  the  world  to  read  ind 
today  our  mission,  our  vocation.  In  the  proTi- 
dence  of  God,  Is  to  save  mankind  tna 
slavery 

Your  Excellency.  the  Amb.issador  of 
Lebanon,  we  of  San  Antonio  are  grateful  to 
yo'i  for  the  honor  which  you  have  conferrwl 
on  us  this  evening  and  we  ask  you  tn  conrer 
to  vour  government  our  sincere  appreclatlcm 
of  art  award  which  you  have  brought  to  us 
a  distinction  which  will  forever  remind  m 
of   the    glorious   cedars    of    Lebanon. 

Ambassador    of    I  fbanon's    Speech    at  TO 

Basui  ET  Honoring  Archbishop  Lucrr  im 

Mr    PHn.ip  Kazen 

Mr.  Chairman,  Your  Excellencies,  honored 
guests,  monslgnors.  very  reverend  and  reT- 
eretid  f.ithers.  ladles  and  gentlemen,  we  in 
ktather^d  this  evenlne  to  honor  two  dl^ 
tinijuished  ttuests.  well  known  by  all  of  « 
and   who   need    no   Introduction 

As  representa'lve  of  the  Republic  of  Ubi- 
non.  I  am  dellghtid  to  come  here  and  to  ful- 
fill a  mission  in  paying  tribute  to  these  out- 
standing  personalities 

As  an  honorary  citizen  of  Texiu'— a  prirl- 
leee  that  Governor  Oonnally  conferred  upoi 
me  2  months  ae"  -a  privilege  and  an  hona 
that  I  deeply  cherish,  ivnd  as  alcalde.  « 
honor  that  Mayor  McAllister  conferred  upon 
me  here  tcKlny  I  am  happy  to  be  with  T*"! 
and  tr<  share  your  Joy  In  honoring  our  tw 
guests 

Your  Excellency  tonight  yo\i  are  W- 
rounded  by  parishioners  nnd  friends,  n>«B 
and  women  amon^  whom  you  have  UftA. 
people  whi>  as  Individuals  and  as  a  coB' 
munlty  respected  you,  love  you,  and  admin 
you 

Your  nccompUshments  and  your  serrlc* 
are  well  known 


l96Jt 

•iH    like     however,    with    yoiir    per- 
^Jn    to  ?^all    some    of    them    to    thl- 

''f^'^nscious  of  your  virtue  of  humility; 
^.^Sti  rJodesty  is  legendary.  I  hope  my 
md  y°"\"  ^,11  not  harm  them,  and  I 
•^"^Sent  that  you  will  accept  these  re- 
"°  ^  «  a  sincere  expression  of  my  personal 
ll^rSrlatlon  of  your  merits  and  accompllsh- 

"""^most  five  decades  you  have  dedicated 
^  lU?Vo  the  service  of  God,  you  have 
•".M^tfred  to  the  spiritual  needs  of  your 
"^^nnitv  You  have  served  the  church  In 
;"Sbir'  of  capacities,  and  your  words 
L^  always  listened  to  religiously. 
Tt^  i^dltion  to  your  parochial  duties,  you 
,ih^  vour  service  In  diversity.  As  dl- 
!^^  of  Catholic  Charities,  you  practiced 
T.  nf  the  highest  teachings  of  the  church 
H  flne  of  the  supreme  virtues  of  mankind. 
e^pSslon  AS  director  Of  hospitals,  you 
landed  your  care  to  the  afnicted  ones  so 
Srt  m  their  physical  anguish  they  found 
"n  vou  spiritual  comfort  and  strength.  As 
rh»DUln  of  the  Newman  Club  at  the  Unl- 
vfnitv  of  California,  you  Inspired  the  minds 

Mih  As  vou  have  always  been  interested 
r  every  aspect  of  the  life  of  your  parishion- 
er vou  have  been  elected  president  of  the 
Csllfornia  Conference  of  Social  Work  and 
became  a  miinber  of  the  executive  board 
o'  the  California  State  Department  of  Social 
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Welfare 

It  was  natural  that  your  dedicated  apoeto- 
laie  lead  to  vour  consecration  as  bishop  of 
Amarino.  and  since  1941  as  the  archbishop  of 

San  Antonio  .  „     ..^     ^      ^ 

Belonging  to  the  Apostles  of  Brotherhood. 
V  u  turned  vour  attention  to  the  Maronlte 
ommunlty  in  vour  diocese,  and  you  have 
8.>-.o«n  a  special  Interest  In  St.  George's 
M»ronlte  Church,  Its  pastor,  and  its  parish- 
ioners You  have  Insisted  that  this  com- 
aiunlty  be  served  by  a  Maronlte  priest;  helped 
:u  pastor,  encouraged  him  In  his  duties 
ar.d  flnallv  rewarded  him  by  recommending 
•he  Very  Reverend  John  Trad  for  the  honor 
of  papiil  chamberlain. 

Your  friendship  to  the  members  of  the 
Maronlte  community  has  enabled  them  to 
preserve  the  rites  of  their  ancestors  In  this 
hospitable  land 

As  host  of  His  Beatitude  Most  Reverend 
Paul  Peter  Meouchl,  Patriarch  of  Antloch 
and  All  the  East,  you  expressed  sentiments 
which  echoed  In  our  country,  for  the  high 
respect  th.it  a'l  people  In  Lebanon,  of  very 
creed  and  faith,  have  for  the  head  of  the 
Maronlte  community. 

It  Is  by  way  of  recognition  for  your  noble 
qualities  and  rich  career  of  service,  and  as 
a  token  of  appreciation  for  help  and  encour- 
agement to  the  Maronlte  community  that 
my  Government  has  granted  you  a  decora- 
tion of  commander  of  the  National  Order  of 
the  Cedar 

.M'.ow  me  now  to  present  your  excellency 
with  this  medal  of  the  rank  of  commander. 
Kni  In  honoring  you  this  evening,  I  feel  that 
the  honor  U;  for  me  personally  In  this  pres- 
enutlon. 

Our  tecond  dl.'^tlngulshed  guest  is  a  prom- 
inent clti/en  and  a  civic  leader,  an  example 
of  the  abnegation  to  the  service  of  the  com- 
munity.    ThLs   man   Is   Philip  A.  Kazen. 

Mr  Kazon,  If  your  name  was  mentioned 
In  our  country  to  a  Lebanese  he  would  Im- 
mediately designate  you  as  Shaykh  Philip, 
because  this  family  Is  very  popular  In  Leba- 
non and  vou  would  be  given  this  hereditary 
title. 

Uterally.  the  word  "Itaeen"  means  "treas- 
urer" or  keeper  of  the  treasures.  But  the 
family  of  the  shellts  was  not  only  the  keeper 
of  gold.  It  was  the  keeper  of  the  old  tradi- 
tions of  Lebanon;  the  traditions  of  tolerance, 
understanding  and  brotherhood. 

Your  family  Is  originated  from  the  north 
of  Lebanon,  and  I  do  not  know  If  you  are 


related  to  the  sheiks  of  Kesrouan.  But  I  am 
sure  you  belong  morally  to  this  Kesrouany 
family  because  you  performed  here — you  and 
Charles,  Jimmy  and  (Chick)  Abraham.  Jr.. 
your  brothers,  and  Mrs.  Carmen  Ferris,  your 
sister — all  the  civic  virtues  that  the  sheiks 
performed  In  Lebanon— you  kept  alive  here 
all  our  noble  traditions. 

You  have  distinguished  yourself  as  a  citi- 
zen of  the  United  States,  serving  your  coun- 
try In  time  of  peace  as  In  time  of  war  In 
vital  areas  of  activity.  I  will  not  recall  at 
this  time  your  many  and  well-known  civic 
and  philanthropic  activities.  But  I  wish  to 
mention  that  you  have  been  selected  as  man 
of  the  year  In  Laredo.  Tex.,  for  outstanding 
civic  work  and  for  championing  the  cause 
of  the  underprivileged. 

Your  knowledge  and  dedication  has  led 
you  to  become  the  friend  of  many  political 
leaders.  Even  Presidents,  I  am  told,  like  to 
listen  to  your  wise  words. 

You  have  served  your  community  and 
your  State  and  Nation  with  distinction. 
Like  the  Sheiks  of  Lebanon,  the  Kazens  of 
the  United  States  have  Justly  earned  a  rep- 
utation for  distinguished  service,  political 
acumen  and  generosity  In  friendship.  You 
liave  done  credit  to  your  name,  to  your  an- 
cestral homeland  and  to  your  great  country, 
the  United  States  of  America. 

In  recognition  of  your  services,  my  gov- 
ernment has  granted  vou  the  Decoration  of 
the  Order  of  the  Cedar.  It  Is  with  great 
pleasure  that  I  present  you  this  evening  with 
the  medal  of  the  rank  of  chevalier. 

Before  concluding.  I  would  like  to  thank 
sincerely  the  Very  Reverend  John  Trad,  pas- 
tor of  St.  George's  Maronlte  Church,  for 
having  worked  for  this  gathering  and  for 
inviting  me  to  be  here  this  evening. 

I  would  like  also  to  express  my  sincere 
gratitude  to  all  officials  and  friends  who 
took  the  trouble  to  meet  me  at  tlie  airport 
and  who  welcomed  me  so  heartfully.  I  felt. 
clnce  my  arrival,  that  I  am  at  home  among 
fellow    citizens.     Thank    you. 


ANTI-SEMITISM  IN  THE  SOVIET 
UNION 
The  SPEAKER.  Under  previous  order 
of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from  Illi- 
nois [Mr.  FiNNEGAN]  Is  recognized  for  10 
minutes. 

Mr.  FINNEGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
last  few  months  have  shown  a  steady 
increase  in  correspondence  I  have  re- 
ceived from  concerned  constituents, 
alarmed  by  the  persecution  of  both  the 
Individual  Jew  and  the  Jewish  commu- 
nity in  the  Soviet  Union.  A  random 
sample  of  these  letters  expresses  the  fear 
and  anxiety  of  many  Americans  over  the 
situation  and  the  need  for  us  to  raise  our 
concerted  voices  in  protest. 

In  our  world  today,  where  the  mention 
of  anU-Semitism  immediately  recalls  the 
almost  unbeUevable  atrocities  inflicted  on 
the  Jews  of  Europe  during  World  War 
n,  It  Is  not  possible  for  us  anymore  to 
ignore  the  growing  volume  of  reports 
coming  from  the  Soviet  Union  concern- 
ing the  Soviet  campaign  of  harassment 
and  repression  being  waged  against  3 
million  Russian  Jews.    That  such  a  cam- 
paign now  exists  seems  beyond  doubt, 
and  the  fact  that  it  is  not  presently 
marked  by  mass  arrests  and  murders 
does  not  lessen  its  significance.   Recently 
many  of  my  colleagues  have  expressed 
awareness  of   and   deep   concern   over 
these  developments,  and  many  individ- 
uals and  groups  of  citizens  have  urged 
that  the  President  and  the  Secretary  of 


State  inform  the  leadership  of  the  Soviet 
Union  of  the  sense  of  outrage  that  Amer- 
icans feel  toward  a  Government  which 
makes  anti-Semitic  practices  a  national 

policy. 

Much  has  been  written  dealing  with 
the  history  of  anti-Semitic  sentiment  in 
Russia.  It  is  easy  to  remember  the  geno- 
cidal  programs  of  Stalin  which,  were  it 
not  for  his  death,  might  well  have  de- 
stroyed completely  the  cultural  and  reli- 
gious life  of  Russia's  Jews,  and  we  have 
been  led  to  believe  that  in  post- Stalinist 
Russia  many  moderating  and  civilizing 
changes  have  taken  place.  We  have  not 
been  assured  that  Stalin's  objectives  have 
been  repudiated,  and  we  in  America  can 
take  little  consolation  in  the  knowledge 
that  the  Soviet  Government  is  now  em- 
ploying more  sophisticated  means  to 
achieve  a  substantially  unchanged  goal. 

THE  GOAC 

For  reasons  known  in  their  entirety 
only  to  themselves,  the  leaders  of  the 
Soviet  Government  are  in  the  process  of 
implementing  a  policy  that  if  successful 
will  destroy  the  relationship  of  the  Rus- 
sian Jew  with  his  reUgious  and  cultural 
traditions,  isolate  him  completely  from 
the  world  outside  the  Soviet  Union,  and 
cast  him  irrevocably  into  a  second-class 
citizenship  within  the  supposedly  class- 
less society.    The  noted  journalist,  Ro- 
land Evans,  Jr..  writing  in  the  Saturday 
Evening  Post  in  1962,  characterized  the 
Soviet  goal  as  "to  put  an  end  to  all  the 
special  qualities  that,  like  a  kind  of  ce- 
ment,  have   bound    the   Jews   together 
through  the  most  rapacious  persecutions 
in  all  history."    And  Moshe  Decter,  writ- 
ing in  Foreign  Affairs,  making  precisely 
the  same  point,  says: 

The  objective  of  this  policy  Is  clearly  to 
intimidate  and  atomize  Soviet  Jewry,  to  Iso- 
late it  both  from  Its  past  and  from  Its 
bretliren  In  other  parts  of  the  world,  to 
destroy  Its  specifically  Jewish  spirit.  Soviet 
policy  as  a  jt'hole,  then,  amounts  to  spiritual 
strangulation — the  deprivation  of  Soviet  Jew- 
ry's right  to  know  the  Jewish  past  and  to 
participate  In  the  Jewish  present. 


From  an  analysis  of  the  operations  of 
Soviet  policy  the  true  Soviet  intention  is 
disclosed.    The  existence  of  such  a  policy, 
as  well  as  its  objectives,  is  strenuously 
denied  by  Khrushchev  who  with  other 
Soviet  spokesmen  repeatedly  points  to 
the  Soviet  Constitution  and  Communist 
Party  statements  to  the  effect  that  there 
is   no   religious   persecution   in   Russia. 
They  are  quick  to  remind  critics  that  the 
many  nationalities  in  the  Soviet  Union 
enjov  a  high  degree  of  cultural  and  lin- 
guistic autonomy,  but  such  protestations 
only  serve  to  bring  into  sharper  focus  the 
undeniable  fact  that  the  Jewish  religion 
and    culture    are    being    systematically 
crushed   out   of   existence.     This  cam- 
paign against  the  Jews  is  at  the  present 
time  definitely  not  a  part  of  a  wider 
action  aimed  at  the  other  reUgions  and 
nationalities  of  Russia.    But  while  other 
religious  groups  receive  concessions,  such 
as  statewide  organizations  and  interna- 
tional affiliations,  a  program  to  isolate 
each  Jewish  community  in  Russia  is  vig- 
orously enforced.    Russia's  many  ethnic 
groups,  some  much  smaller  and  as  wide- 
ly dispersed  as  the  Jewish,  are  permitted 
such    channels    of    commimication    as 
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newspapers  and  journals  in  which  to  pro- 
mote and  perpetuau>  their  iiarticular  cul- 
tural traditions  What  iri-strunientiihtu-s 
of  this  nature  that  are  permitt*'d  the 
Jews  are  at  best  blatantly  propa«anclis- 
tic  and  hardly  serve  to  preserve  Jewi.sti 
culture. 

THE    P<')LICY 

In  view  of  official  Soviet  protestations 
and  denials  of  anti-Semitic  activities,  it 
will  be  well  to  review  some  events  which 
have  taken  place  in  the  Soviet  Union. 
events  which  aro  patently  anti-Semitic, 
protestations  to  the  contrary  notwith- 
standing. The  initial  phase  in  the  anti- 
Jewish  program  is  the  maintenance  of 
each  Jewish  community  in  a  .state  of  Iso- 
lation. Such  isolation  is  Intended  to 
help  the  effort  toward  eradication  of 
Jewish  religious  and  cultural  life  In  an 
article  which  appeared  in  Communi.sm 
Today  in  1960.  Krich  Goldhatjen  noted 
that  the  post-Stalinist  leadersliip  In  the 
Soviet  Union  has  attempted  to  right  the 
wrongs  inflicted  on  .some  natior^alities 
under  Stalin.  He  was  quick  to  point  out. 
however,  that  ■Stalin's  heirs  are  deter- 
mined not  to  revoke  the  edict  against 
the  cultural  life  of  the  Jews  '  Mr 
Ooldhagen  then  proceeds  to  explain  why 
Isolating  the  Jewish  communities  is  im- 
portant to  the  Soviet  policy; 

Pursuing  the  g>a\  of  tot.il  .i.^slmllatlon  of 
the  Jews,  the  regime  hcts  f t  rhe  pmst  3  years 
embarked  on  a  L\im[>ai>{n  jigalnst  the  htst 
fragments  of  c<>mmunai  life  in  Ru.s«la — the 
synagogues  and  the  reiuiuus  life  as.'iKrlated 
with  them.  The  purp<xse  of  this  campaign, 
conducted  through  the  familiar  med:unn  <>t 
the  feullleton  in  the  press  and  the  orr^- 
slonal  radio  broadcast  and  practically  rein- 
forced by  the  cloeliiK  of  ...ynagogues  m  out- 
lying regions.  Is  t<>  deter  the  Jews  from  con- 
gregating In  compact  gruu[>s  The  prcKes.s 
of  atomlzatlon  is  to  be  brought  to  Its  ulti- 
mate conclusion  By  Insulating  the  Jews 
from  their  corellglonlsta  and  conatlonals 
In  the  rest  of  the  w^rld.  and  by  Isolating 
them  from  each  other  the  regime  hopes  to 
extirpate  the  consciousness  of  kind  and  thu.s 
what  It  thinks  Is  a  swurce  of  disaffection 
from  within  the  Soviet  Union 

Within  this  framework  provided  by 
Mr.  Qoldhasen.  it  is  possible  to  arrive  at 
the  real  meaning  of  certain  happeninys 
which  might  otherwise  .seem  unrelated 
and  unimportant 

The  Soviet  campaign  against  the  prac- 
tice of  the  JewLsh  religion  is  essentially 
three  pronged:  the  removal  of  leaders 
coupled  with  the  closing  of  synagogues. 
the  prevention  of  the  training  of  a  new 
generation  of  rabbis,  and  a  proscription 
on  the  production  of  articles  necessary 
for  religious  observances,  including  pub- 
lishing facilities  In  1961.  Gedalia 
Pechersky,  a  respected  leader  of  Lenin- 
grad Jewry,  was  sentenced  to  prison  for 
espionage  activities  along  with  five  other 
prominent  Jews  from  Leningrad  and 
Moscow.  In  five  other  cities  the  chair- 
men of  the  Jewish  conureuations  were  de- 
posed. Synagogues  in  other  cities  were 
closed  down,  having  taken  the  brunt  of  a 
widespread  smear  campaign  Unking  the 
Jewish  houses  of  worship  to  espionage 
activities,  economic  crimes,  and  other 
disreputable  undertakings  In  carrying 
out  these  arrests,  .shutdowns,  and  re- 
movals, the  Soviet  officials  have  carefully 
avoided     using     any     openly     religious 


charges  F'or  example,  synagogues  are 
closed  down  because  of  failures  to  com- 
ply with  repair  requirements  or  for  vlola- 
tiun.s  of  building  cudfs. 

The  extent  to  which  the  Soviet  cam- 
paign against  the  synagogues  themselves 
has  been  successful  is  apparent  from  a 
statistical  comparison  with  the  numbers 
of  places  of  worship  open  to  other  reli- 
gions in  Russia.  The  40  million  members 
of  the  Russian  Orthodox  faith  have 
available  some  20.000  churches,  1  church 
for  every  J. 000  believers.  The  350.000 
Lutherans  in  Estonia  and  Latvia  have 
100  churches,  1  for  every  3,500.  By 
contrast,  there  are  some  60  or  70  syna- 
gogues which  serve  nearly  1  million 
Jewish  believers.  1  synagogue  for  every 
15.000  or  16.000. 

Shortly  after  the  Bolshevik  revolution 
of  1917.  all  of  Ru.s;.ias  yeshiviis.  acade- 
mies for  the  training  of  rabbis,  were 
closed  down  In  1957,  Khrushciiev  per- 
mitted the  establishment  of  a  yeshiva 
as  an  adjunct  to  Moscow  s  Central  Syna- 
4oi;ue  No  sooner  had  the  Institution  be- 
-:uii  operations  than  the  Soviet  Ciovern- 
ment  took  st*'ps  to  render  it  Ineffective. 
In  1962  nine  of  tiie  yesiiiva's  students,  a 
large  majority,  were  ordered  to  return 
to  their  native  Georgia  to  vote  in  the 
Supreme  Soviet  eltx-tlons  They  were  ngt. 
then  permitted  to  return  to  Moscow  on 
the  pretext  that  a  housing  shortage  ex- 
isted there  While  tlie  Soviet  Govern- 
ment maintains  that  the  Moscow  yeshiva 
exists  and  operates.  it»s  impcvsition  of 
severe  restriction's  on  that  operation  can 
only  lead  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
yeshiva  must  stand  as  one  rebuttal  to 
antl-Semitic  allegations  while  at  the 
same  time  contributing  no  material  as- 
sistance to  the  viability  of  the  Ru.ssian 
Jewish  community 

Like  all  establlsiied  relit^ions.  Judaism 
for  its  rites  and  wor.ship  requires  cer- 
tain religious  articles  It  has  been  So- 
viet policy  to  render  the  procurement 
of  the.se  articles  as  difficult  as  possible 
In  March  of  1962.  a  prohibition  was 
placed  on  the  public  baking  and  sale  of 
matzoh  and  shipments  of  mat/oh  from 
Jewish  communities  in  the  free  world 
have  been  diverted,  delayed,  or  confis- 
cated, so  that  the  JewLsh  faithful  were 
denied  the  use  of  the  unleavened  bread 
which  h.as  been  an  indispen.sable  part  of 
the  Pa.s.sover  ritual  since  the  Exodus 
from  Egypt  In  the  article  referred  to 
earlier  Moshe  Decter  points  out  the  ex- 
tent of  Soviet  pre.ssure  anainst  the  re- 
lii^lous  articles  of  Judal.sm : 

Iidiilsm  l.s  perniute<l  no  publlcaMon  fa- 
•^lUtles  and  no  publications  No  Hebrew  Bi- 
ble hfis  been  publl.'hed  for  Jews  .since  I'M 7 
I  Nor  ha*  a  Russian  translation  of  the  .lewl.sh 
vrslon  of  the  Old  Test^iment  been  a  lowed  i 
The  study  of  Hebrew  has  been  outlawed  even 
for  religious  purpcie^.'s  Not  jv  single  Jewush 
religious  book  of  any  other  kind  has  ip- 
peired    In   print  since   the  early    1920's 

He  showed  that  other  religions  m  Rus- 
sia received  rather  liberal  treatment  m 
this  area,  and  the  ban  on  Jewish  re- 
ligious publications  is  not  part  of  any 
overall  attack  on  religions  in  general 
This  in  brief  summary  is  the  strategic 
mode  of  attack  on  Soviet  Jewry  G;ven 
a  proper  amount  of  time  and  freedom 
from   interference,   it  should  be  able   to 
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wipe  out  the  practice  of  the  Jewish  ». 
ligion  within  the  Soviet  Empire  j^ 
Soviet  policy  against  Jewish  cultural  m! 
goes  hand  m  hand  with  that  against  re 
ligion.  It  is  quite  similar  and  invoha 
a  cultural  strangulation,  i.solatuig  Ou 
Jews  from  all  the  instrumentalities  of 
cultural  expression. 

Much  luus  been  written  about  a  po». 
sible  relationship  between  anti-6emitic 
activities  and  the  economic  difficulties 
which  have  plagued  the  Soviet  Union 
especially  tho.se  which  have  taken  the 
form  of  private  enterprise  .schemes  and 
which  are  reportedly  causing  serious 
problems  for  Soviet  economic  planners 
There  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  Soviet 
Government  will  continue  to  use  the 
Ru.ssian  Jews  as  the  prime  scapegoats 
upon  whom  to  heap  the  blame  for  the 
invasion  of  the  capitalist  spirit  into  the 
Soviet  economy  It  would  seem,  how- 
ever, that  .such  a  policy  would  be  but 
an  adjunct  t-o  other  expre.ssions  of  anti- 
Semitism,  revealing  little  as  to  the  why 
and  wherefore  of  these  expressions 

It  has  been  .suggested  that  anti-Semi- 
tism is  connected  with  Soviet  foreign 
policy  in  the  Middle  East  One  of  the 
common  charges  leveled  against  Russian 
Jews  attempts  to  associate  them  with 
purport-ed  Israeli  activities  in  intelligena 
and  espionage  It  has  been  contended 
that  the  Soviet  Union  recognizes  i 
threat  tc  itself  in  any  identification  that 
Russian  Jews  might  make  with  Israel 
In  addition  to  this,  it  may  be  thought 
that  antl-Semitism  at  home  serves  ai  i 
u.seful  corollary  to  a  pro-Arab  policy 
abroad. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  matters  not  what  the 
reasons  are  for  the  Soviet  Government's 
anti-Semitic  policy  and  practices.  What 
is  important  is  that  they  exist.  Under 
one  guise  or  another,  man  has  perse- 
cuted ins  fellow  man  from  the  begin- 
ning of  recorded  history,  but  past  ex- 
perience has  taught  us  that  we  cannot 
remain  apart  or  silent  Though  it  is  an 
internal  problem  of  another  country,  we 
must  speak  out  and  implore  the  Soviet 
Union  to  live  up  to  its  own  constitu- 
tional guarantees  of  freedom  of  religion 
We  must  continue  to  cast  a  searching 
spotlight  of  all  such  ot)t)re.ssions  wher- 
ever found  if  we  are  to  see  the  day  when 
they  are  no  longer  a  matter  of  policy  or 
a  matter  of  mind 
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THE  WASHINGTON  CLIMATE 

nie  SPEAKER  Under  previous  order 
of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
.sourl  [Mr.  Hai.l1  is  recognl/ed  for  30 
minutes 

Mr.  HALL  Mr  Speaker,  the  Wash- 
ington climate  as  evidenced  by  th* 
recent  Bnbbv  Baker  ca.se  Indeed  provides 
us  with  .some  strange  analogies  I  have 
read  several  editorials  in  regard  to  iht 
pressures  put  on  Federal  employees  to 
purchase  tickets  to  Democrat  fundrais- 
ing  affairs  Some  of  the  txlitorials  haw 
not  minced  words  in  castigating  Presi- 
d»^-nt  John.son  for  t)ermitting  this  to  h«l>- 
pen  and  yet  on  other  days  some  of  the 
.same  papers  Cv)ntaln  flowery  edltorl»li 
t  r  tills  administration.  Not  nice  or  M 
we  are  taught  to  like  It,  but  the  people 
of    the    United   States    have   long  slD« 


^liKd  and  appreciated  the  difference 
JJ^  the  office  of  the  President  and 
^e  person  himself-a  political  figure. 
The  conclusion  seems  to  be  that  polltl- 
flU  immorality  is  an  accepted  fact  in  that 
Sp  means  by  whatever  illegal  deeds 
n^Alfv  the  end.  Last  month,  an  edi- 
torial in  the  Washington  Star  contained 


this 


termlne  exactly  where  the  contributions 
came  from: 

[Prom  the  Washington  (D.C.)  Star. 
May  26,  1964] 
This  year,  the  dinner  promoters  have  taken 
to  marking  the  solicitation  cards  distributed 
to  the  executive  departments  with  a  number 
so  that  when  the  contributions  come  in  di- 
rectly to  the  committee  they  can  easily  be 
traced    to    the    department    of    origin    and 


[5   Qniy   one   practical   solution  for     credited  to  that  department's  quota 
the  big  bite     That  Is  for  the  Presl- 


!f"r>f  the  United  States  and  the  national 
^mmittees  of  the  political  parties  to  put  a 
^  to  the  •biting"   practice,  once  and  for 

&.;  I 

The  Star  editorial  was  In  reference  to 
the  alleged  widespread  violations  of  the 
Hatch  Act.  limiting  political  activity 
amonu'  Federal  employees,  in  connection 
»ilh  the  Democratic  $100  salute  to  Presi- 
dent John.son  affairs  in  May. 

Republicans  in  the  House  and  Senate 
have  initiated  investigations  into  the  all 
but  proven  violations,  but  President 
Johnson  and  the  Democrats  have  been 
characteristically  silent  on  the  subject. 
This  silence  on  the  part  of  the  Chief  Ex- 
ecutive of  the  United  States  is  not  at  all 
surprising. 

Lj-ndon  B  Johnson  has  a  record  of  be- 
ing notoriously  against  moves  to  take  the 
Federal  civil  service  out  of  politics  and 
this  was  no  more  exemplified  than  in 
1964_the  25th  anniversary  of  his  votes 
against  the  Hatch  Act. 

But.  before  reviewing  the  record  of 
Lj-ndon  Johnson,  it  would  be  well  to  re- 
view the  situation  as  it  exists  today  un- 
der his  administration: 

iProm  the  Washington  (D.C.)  Post, 
May  26.  1964] 
Winking  at  the  Law 
(By  Walter  Pincus) 

Since  1962.  the  Democrats  have  made  a 
sa-ong  effort  to  gel  those  Federal  employees 
vrh  were  appointed  to  their  positions — so- 
c&iied  schedule  C  Jobs— to  buy  $100  tlcketa 
each  year  to  one  major  party  function. 

Currently,  there  are  about  1.440  schedule 
C  poaluonB  of  which,  according  to  a  civil 
lenice  spokesman,  about  80  i>ercent  are 
flUed  Some  400  of  the  persona  holding  down 
•.hese  Jobs,  however,  are  regular  clvU  service 
iad  not  political  appointees. 

Winking  at  the  Federal  laws  that  prohibit 
solidutlon  of  Federal  employees  In  Federal 
buildings  the  Democratic  National  Commit- 
:««  has  designated  sales  coordinators  In  each 
necuuve  agency  Quotas  have  been  estab- 
lished normally  based  on  the  number  of 
schedule  C  positions  In  a  given  department 
Combined  with  a  10-percent  Increase  over  the 
past  year  s  ticket  purchases. 

In  1962  it  was  possible  to  go  through 
the  political  spending  reports  filed  with 
the  Clerk  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives and  determine  how  many  tickets 
were  sold  in  each  Federal  department. 
For  instance,  according  to  the  Star  arti- 
cle, on  January  12,  1962,  25  $100  con- 
tnbutlons  were  reported  from  the  Agri- 
culture Department.  Secretary  Freeman 
has  long  been  known  for  his  polltlcs- 
ibove-everything  approach  to  govem- 
nient,  both  as  Governor  of  Minnesota 
and  as  Secretary  of  Agriculture. 

However,  since  1962,  the  Democratic 
N«Uonai  Committee  has  shuffled  its  re- 
Wrts  and  it  is  no  longer  possible  to  de- 


The  Democrats  did  not  stop  at  the 
schedule  C  employees,  however.  Joseph 
Young,  writing  in  the  Washington  Star 
of  May  17,  said  this: 

Thousands  of  career  employees  In  grade  9 
and  above  have  received  invitations  from  the 
Democratic  National  Committee  In  the  past 
few  weeks.  Many  thousands  of  others  had 
received  Invitations  and  followup  letters 
during  the  past  3  months. 

And  the  Democratic  National  Committee 
apparently  has  devised  a  new  wrinkle  to  pres- 
sure Government  careerists  Into  attending. 

During  the  past  week  employees  of  grade 
13  and  above  In  the  Agency  for  International 
Development,  which  Is  seeking  legislation  to 
"select  out"  employees  without  regard  to 
civil  service  laws,  received  Invitations. 

The  invitations  they  more  or  less  expected. 
But  what  chilled  them  was  their  civil  service 
grade  number  written  in  ink  in  the  corner 
of  the  invitation  cards. 

AID  employees  feel  this  Is  a  not-too-subtle 
way  of  telling  them  their  agency  expects 
them  to  attend  if  they  hope  to  avoid  the 
fate  of  being  "selected  out"  of  their  Jobs. 
should  AID  get  this  authority. 

The  Democratic  National  Committee's 
money-raising  scheme  was  not  confined 
to  AID  employees : 

(Prom  the  Washington  (DC.)   Star.  May  20, 
1964) 

(By  Joseph  Young) 

Representative  Nelsen,  Republican,  of 
Minnesota,  charges  that  Rural  Electrification 
Administration  employees  are  being  coerced 
Into  buying  the  $100  tickets. 

In  a  letter  to  President  Johnson.  Mr.  Nel- 
sen, who  formerly  was  REA  Administrator, 
charged  that  REA  officials  are  selling  the 
tickets  to  the  employees  on  the  agency  prem- 
laes  In  violation  of  civil  service  rules  which 
prohibit  solicitation  of  political  funds  or 
selling  of  political  party  tickets  in  Federal 
buildings. 

Mr.  Nelsen  said  he  has  received  complaints 
from  REA  employees  in  grades  13  and  above 
that  they  are  being  called  to  the  office  of 
their  boss  and  told  to  buy  the  $100  tickets. 
In  some  cases  their  checks  are  being  accepted 
right  in  the  building. 

The  New  York  Herald  Tribune  on  May 
26,  1964,  reported: 

The  tactics  being  tised  by  fundraisers 
selling  $100-i-plate  tickets  for  the  Demo- 
cratic Party's  "Salute  to  President  Johnson" 
today  are  bringing  quiet  complaints  from 
high-level  employees  of  several  Federal 
agencies. 

Objections  Involve  the  fact  that  these  peo- 
ple are  being  solicited  for  tickets  at  their 
desks  and  even  In  their  bosses'  offices. 

Federal  law  prohibits  solicitation  of  politi- 
cal funds  on  Government  property — and 
thus  in  Government  buildings  where  civil 
servants  work. 

One  offlclal  said:  "The  solicitation  card 
someone  placed  on  my  desk  had  my  home 
addrea  written  on  It.  Since  they  had  my 
addren.  why  didn't  they  Just  send  It  to  me 
at  home?    That's  what  angers  me." 

A  more  specific  example  of  the  pres- 
sure used  to  get  civil  servants  to  pur- 


chase the  tickets  is  contained  in  a  letter 
from  a  former  employee  of  the  Rural 
Electrification  Administration  to  Con- 
gressman Nelsen.  Although  Uie  letter 
refers  to  tactics  used  in  selling  tickets  to 
the  1961  inaugural,  the  same  methods 
were  reportedly  used  for  the  May  26 
salute  this  year.  Here  are  some  ex- 
cerpts : 

A  few  weeks  before  the  Kennedy-Johnson 
inaugural  celebration,  I  received  a  letter  In- 
vitation to  donate  $100  to  the  Democratic 
Party.  I  can  only  speculate  that  my  name, 
home  address  and  telephone  ntomber  were 
given  to  the  party  headquarters  by  my  em- 
ployer, the  REA  •  •  •.  Then  a  few  days 
later.  I  received  a  telephone  call  at  my  home 
from  a  lady  who  identified  herself  as  a  vol- 
unteer worker  for  the  Democratic  Party,  but 
she  did  endeavor  to  convey  that  I  was  under 
a  moral  obligation  •  *  *. 

All  would  have  been  readily  dismissed  had 
it  not  been  for  a  subsequent  request  for  an 
official  appointment  to  a  (higher  official's 
office  I  through  the  official  communication 
channels  of  REA. 

Mr. made  the  appointment  at  3  p.m. 

during  a  regular  working  day.  He  reviewed 
the  salary  situation  •  •  •  Implying  that  my 
salary  •  •  •  and  civil  service  grade  classifica- 
tion were  solely  due  to  the  efforts  of  the 
administrator,  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture, 
and  the  administration,  and,  further,  that 
out  of  gratitude,  I  should  financially  support 
the  party  with  a  cash  contribution  of 
$100  •  •  *. 

A  ticket  was  then  taken  from  a  drawer  In 
his  desk  and  offered.  I  was  then  advised 
that,  if  necessary,  I  could  buy  It  on  the  In- 
stallment plan— #50  down,  and  the  rest 
later. 

I  replied  that  I  had  worked  for  the  REA 
for  24  years  and  never  publicly  affiliated  my- 
self with  either  political  party  heretofore 
and  was  not  about  to  break  that  precedent 
at  the  moment.  I  thought  I  had  earned  my 
salary  and  would  continue  to  work  faith- 
fully and  conscientiously  up  to  the  limit  of 
my  ability. 

My  feeling  as  I  left  the  conference  was 
that  Mr.  showed  great  disappoint- 
ment and  that  he  might  be  Inclined  to  use 
his  Influence  to  my  disadvantage  In  my  civil 
service  career.  A  few  days  later,  I  was  con- 
tacted for  employment  elsewhere  and  ten- 
dered my  resignation  with  REA. 

U.S.  News  &  World  Report,  in  its  June 
8  issue,  reported  that  "similar  tactics 
have  been  widely  used  in  Washington  in 
recent  weeks."  The  magazine  reported 
that  other  agencies  where  pressure  has 
been  reported  are  the  State  Department, 
Veterans'  Administration,  Small  Business 
Administration,  Housing  and  Home  Pi- 
nance  Agency,  and  the  Post  Office  De- 
partment. Significantly,  U.S.  News  & 
World  Report  also  said: 

Employees  report  that  the  solicitations, 
previously  confined  to  highest  level  officials, 
now  reach  all  the  way  down  to  salary  levels 
of  $6,675  a  year. 

By  the  end  of  May,  Senator  John  J. 
Williams,  Republican,  of  Delaware,  and 
Representative  Ancher  Nelsen,  Republi- 
can, of  Minnesota,  had  both  asked  for  In- 
vestigations Into  the  alleged  violations  of 
the  Hatch  Act.  Senator  Williams  Intro- 
duced a  resolution  in  the  Senate  request- 
ing the  Attorney  General  to  look  into  the 
charges  and  Representative  Nelsen  re- 
quested the  Civil  Service  Commission  to 
investigate  the  allegations. 

On  June  17  the  Civil  Service  Commis- 
sion announced  that  it  would  Investigate 
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the  charges  of  pressure  being  brouEht  on 
Federal  employees  to  purchase  the  $100 
ticket*.  On  June  24  the  Senate  passed 
the  resolution  which  asked  the  office  of 
the  Attorney  General  to  review  the 
charges. 

What  will  romf  of  either  or  both  of 
these  reviews  is  hard  t^j  say  Doniocrats 
will  probably  make  evety  effort  to  do  to 
this  Investigation  what  they  did  to  the 
Bobby  Baker  inquiry-  -stop  it  cold  In  ILs 
tracks. 

The  possibility  of  a  full  disclosure  Is 
dimmed  even  more  by  the  attitude  of 
White  House  Press  Secretary  Geort^e 
Reedy,  who  said  on  May  26: 

I  don't  believe  anybcxiy  haa  ever  .s.i::  '.red 
for  a  ticket  to  these  dinners  PhlUdeiphU 
Inquirer.  May  27.  rt«4 

The  refusal  by  the  White  House  to  help 
expedite  a  look  at  the  alienations  could 
be  salely  predicted  by  past  votes  oi  Lyn- 
don Johnson  on  the  issue. 

In  January  1883  the  PendelU^iA  Civil 
Service  Act  became  law  Republican 
President  Chester  A  Arthur  sU'ned  the 
law  which  established  the  merit  system 
In  the  Federal  Government 

Plfty-slx  years  later,  during  the  first 
full  term  of  Lyndon  Baines  Johnsons 
career  as  a  US.  CmvKre.ssman  from 
Texas,  the  Civil  Service  Act  and  Con- 
gressman Johns<.)n  bei^an  a  .series  of  open 
conflicts. 

On  the  one  hand  was  a  sound  clvU 
service  system  free  of  partisan  politics 
and  on  the  other  hand  was  a  Federal  em- 
ployee system  perched  on  the  political 
fence,  waiting,'  to  be  knocked  over  by  one 
or  the  other  of  the  political  partle.s 

Lyndon  Johrison.  then,  as  today,  chose 
the  route  of  politics— politics  above  a 
sound  public  administration  system- - 
politics  without  regard  to  tlie  taxpayers 
money — politics  as  a  demoralizing  factor 
in  sound  execution  of  the  public  policy 

The  1936  and  1938  elections  had  .seen 
widespread  evidence  of  coercion  of  relief 
workers  and  others  by  the  forces  of  the 
New  Deal.  .Admlni.stratlve  pressure  had 
forced  the  defeat  of  a  bill  m  1938  t^j  re- 
move Federal  employees  fr-mi  politics 
But  in  1939  a  bill  wiis  introduced  to  pro- 
hibit intimidation  and  coercion  ot  voters, 
particularly  thtxse  receiving  Government 
relief  payments,  to  make  it  Illegal  for 
Federal  officials  and  employees  U)  use 
their  authority  or  position  for  the  pur- 
pose of  influencing  elections;  and  to  pro- 
hibit Federal  employees,  with  certain  ex- 
ceptions, from  taking  an  active  part  In 
politics. 

Two  recorded  votes  were  taken  on  the 
bill.  On  the  first,  a  motion  to  recommit 
the  bill  to  the  Judiciary  Committee  and 
probably  kill  it  the  House  voted  146  to 
232  agalns:  the  move  Congressman 
Lyndon  Baines  Juhitson.  of  Texas,  voted 
■yea." 

A  few  mmutes  later  on  July  20.  1939, 
the  Hou.se,  by  a  Vijte  of  241  to  134  passed 
the  bill,  which  was  to  become  better 
known  as  the  Hatch  Act,  after  Senator 
Hatch,  of  New  Mexico,  the  chief  author. 
All  157  Republican  votes  were  cast  for 
the  bUl.  The  Democrats  split,  82  for  and 
133  against.  Congressman  Lyndon 
Johnson,  of  Texas,  voted  "nay." 


On  July   10.   1940.  the  Hatch  .Act  was 
ameaded  m  rh..-   Hou.se  to  Include  pro- 
visions restricting  injlitical  activities  by 
State  and  local  emplo>»t's  who.se  func- 
tl  )rvs  are  financed  in  whole  or  in  part  by 
the  Federal  Govriuiient      The  anirnd- 
ments   also   regulated   cam;>algn   contri- 
butions and  exiiendltures      The  bill  was 
pas.sed    'J43    to    122       The    Republicans 
vo-.ed  151  to  1  In  favor,  while  tlu-  Demo- 
crats split  90  to  120.     Again.  Congre.ss- 
man  Lyndon  John.s<.in    of   Texas,   voted 
nay 
In  1942  the  Hnu.se  voted  on  additional 
am-;;drnt'rus  t  i   the   Hatch  An  but   the 
Senate  did  not  move  the  bill.    The  effect 
of  the  Hou.se  action  would  have  been  to 
have   removed  the  poll  tax  as  a  qualiJl- 
catloii    for    voting    in    Federal    elections 
The   bill   pas.-ed   'he  Hnu.se   by  a  vote  nf 
254  to  84     Attain.  Congres.sman  Johnson, 
of  Texas,  voted  "nay." 

The  Senate  version  of  the  Agricultural 
Appropriations  Act  of  1945  contained  an 
interesting  omi.ssion  from  the  Hou.se 
version.  Sf>eciflcally,  tlie  Senate  struck 
from  the  act  a  provision  which  pr'ihib- 
ited  .^gricultur^»  Departmer.t  employees 
from  etigaglng  In  political  and  lobbying 
activities  as  well  as  an  amendment  pro- 
hibiting employees  from  demnndnu;  that 
farmers  join  AAA  programs  in  order  Ui 
receive  draft  defemienLs  or  for  the 
granting  of  a  priority  certificate  for  any 
rationed  article 

The  vote  m  the  House  was  on  the  mo- 
tion to  recede  and  concur  m  the  Senate 
amendment  A  yea  voU-  was  against 
the  antipiilitical  activities  provision  and 
a  nay  vote  was  for  its  inclusion  in  the 
law.  The  motion  was  rejected  123  to 
219  on  June  20,  1944  As  could  be  ex- 
pected. Congre.ssman  Johnson,  of  Texas, 
voted  "yea."  All  173  Republicans  voted 
against  the  motion  while  the  Democrats 
split  122  to  48 

Finally,   the  John.son   record  of   bein^ 
against  every  recorded   bill  to  keep  the 
civil  service  nut  of  jxilitlcs   moved  to  the 
Senat*^      On  June   21,    19^)0,  the  SenaU- 
passed  a  conference  report  on  additional 
Hatch  .Act  amendments  by  a  vote  of  42 
to  32      The  amendments  would  have  al- 
lowed Federal  employees  living  m  nearby 
areas  to  participate  actively  m  local  elec- 
tions as  Democrats.  Republicans,  or  In- 
pendents      In     cases     involving     minor 
Hatch  .Act  violations  a  new  provi.sion  was 
added   which  allowed  the   imposition  of 
lesser  penalties — not   less  than  30  days' 
suspeiAsirin    as    against    mandati)ry    dis- 
missal  under   the   law    as   then   writte:-. 
It  was  contended  by  tiie  opposition  that 
the  le.sser  t)enalty  provision  was  too  mild. 
and  was  a  weakening  of  the  Hatch  Act 
Need  there  be  any  cjuestion  '     Of  course, 
the  freshman  Senator  from  Texius,  Lyn- 
don B   Johnson,  voted  for  the  bill      The 
RepubUcan.s  split  2  to  32  and  the  Demo- 
crats voted  40  to  0      President  Truman 
sub.s*Hjuently  vetoed  the  bill  and  it   was 
not  pa.sspd  over  the  veto 

IS     rr     ANY     \*ONUKR' 

Ls  it  any  wonder  then,  that  now  Presi- 
dent Lyndon  B  Johnson,  would  condone 
the  practice  of  the  Democratic  National 
Committee  in  1964  of  a  whole.sale  in- 
vasion of  the  political  protection  sup- 
posedly provided  civil  servants  by  the 
Hatch  Act  ^ 


However,  this  entire  master  in»t|fc| 
somethlrig  much  more  seriou*  Uub 
mere  political-Issue  talk  for  iftw.  j» 
becomes  more  apparent  as  this  Ednin. 
istration  grows  older  that  it  Is  presldiQ. 
over  a  .serious  weakening  of  the  clvn 
service    system    which    was   establlshe,! 


some  81  years  ago  and  which  ha«  given 
the  United  States  one  of  the  finest,  mo«t 
dedicated,  public  service  systems  In  the 
world 

Our  system  of  government  demandj 
a  public  administration  which  can  wort 
with  either  party  when  that  party  tt- 
sumes  the  reins  of  Government.  Tbt 
policy  of  the  Democratic  National  Com- 
mittee,  either  condoned  or  ignored  by 
the  White  House,  is  auned  -it  the  emas- 
culation of  this  systt^m. 

Mr  BEKRMANN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  '-•entleman  yieW 

Mr.  HAU..  Yes  I  will  be  glad  to 
yield  t-o  the  gentleman  from  Nebraska. 
my  esteemed  colleague  from  the  Be«{ 
State 

Mr.  BKP:RMANN.  If  the  gentleniM 
will  permit,  I  thar\k  him  for  his  compli- 
ment.  I  would  also  like  to  compUmeni 
the  sage  from  the  Ozarks.  I  appredatt 
his  constituency  sending  him  here  in  Ui« 
election  of  1960,  and  I  hope  for  his  suc- 
cessful reelection  in  1964.  I  also  warn 
to  compliment  him  on  hi.s  excellent  pres- 
eiitiition  today. 

Mr  H.ALL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  want  io 
thank  the  gentleman  from  Nebraska  for 
his  fine  compliment  and  to  also  com- 
mend him  for  his  interest 


PRESIDF.NT  LYNDON  B  JOHNSON 
LEAi:)S  TRIBUTE  TO  THE  20TH  AN- 
NIVERSARY OF  HEROIC  WARSAW 
UPRISING 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  previous  or- 
der of  the  Hou.se.  the  gentleman  from 
Illlii.jls  I  Mr.  PuciNSKi ;  Is  recognized  lot 
30  minutes. 

Mr.  PUCLNSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
Saturday,  Augu.st  1.  marks  the  20th  id- 
nlversary  of  the  heroic  Warsaw  uprtslnf 
which  will  be  honored  with  appropriatt 
ob-ervances  throughout  the  free  world 
Americans  can  be  proud  that  our  on 
President  Lyndon  B.  Johnson  will  )e»i 
the  tribute  on  this  20th  anniversary  to 
th(».se  gallant  Poles  who  inspired  the  en- 
tire world  during  World  War  II  In  tie 
heroic  Warsaw  upti.sing  which  began  oc 
August  1.  1944 

President  Johnson  will  sign  a  proda- 
inatl  m  commemorating  this  20th  annl- 
ver.sitiy  in  a  White  House  ceremonj 
tomorrow.  Friday. 

It  should  be  a  source  of  great  Inspin- 
tijn  and  comfort  to  all  Americans  Uaj 
the  President  of  the  United  States  wouK 
take  time  from  his  extremely  bW 
.schedule  to  Join  In  a  tribute  to  the  bran 
people  who.  although  faced  with  ovff- 
whelming  odds,  staged  this  brilliant  up- 
rising against  Nazi  tyranny. 

I  should  like  to  join  In  congratulstt 
President  Johnson  for  his  very  thou|»- 
ful  gesture 

We  here  in  Washington  can  al«  » 
extremely  proud  that  on  this  20th  Mfl^ 
ver.sary  of  the  Warsaw  uprising,  •««'| 
fortunate  to  have  with  us  Gen.  T^*^ 
Bor-Komorowskl.    wartime    commMnee 
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,  the  Polish  Home  Army,  who  lead  the 
^^t  Poles  in  this  spectacular  War- 

**Ln?rarBor-Komorowski  flew  here 
,^"i,ndon  to  participate  in  a  special 
ITv  commemorative  observance  here  in 
-:  vii^on^  Capital  which  is  being  spon- 
t'eJ  by  the  Warsaw  Uprising  Com- 
memorative Commute. 

Zne^&l  Bor-Komorovvski  will  meet 
Jf  several  hundred  of  his  former 
Sders  who  participated  in  the  Warsaw 
fnnsmg  and  since  World  War  U  have 
S   sanctuary    here    in    the    United 

Suites.  .  . 

Th*.s  shiUl  be  a  particularly  inspiring 
apetcpnd  in  Washington.  D.C..  since  it 
aas  '^0  vears  ago  this  weekend  that  the 
Polish  Home  Army  in  Warsaw  rose  up 
..ainst  the  Germans.  The  uprising  was 
•imed  to  liberate  the  city  as  the  Russian 
armies  approached  the  suburbs. 

The  beleaguered  Poles  fought  against 
indescribable  odds  in  trying  to  free  them- 
Ic'ves  from  Nazi  occupation. 

Mr  Speaker,  one  of  the  most  brutal 
and  bizarre  acts  of  treachery  was  com- 
mitU'd  by  Soviet  forces  when  they  de- 
liberately halted  their  advance  and  stood 
•dly  by.  refusing  to  give  the  Poles  any 
assistance  m  the  bloody  struggle  against 
the  Nazis. 

Not  only  did  the  Soviet  troops  them- 
selves refuse  to  help  the  beleaguered 
Poles,  but  they  actually  barred  a  shuttle 
supply  effort  which  could  have  given 
the  Poles  much-needed  help  in  terms  of 
medical  supplies  and  armies  from  the 
allies  who  wanted  to  use  nearby  Russian 
airfields. 

The  Warsaw  uprising  lasted  63  days 
and  It  constitutes  one  of  Poland's  most 
donous  pat-es  of  heroic  history. 

By  October  2,  when  the  Polish  Home 
.\rmy,  known  as  Armja  Krajowa,  was 
forced  to  surrender,  a  quarter  of  a  mil- 
lion Polish  men.  women,  and  children 
had  perished  and  the  city  of  Warsaw  had 
been  totally  destroyed  by  overwhelming 
Nazi  forces. 

The  world  must  never  be  permitted  to 
forget  this  Soviet  infamy.  Much  has 
been  written,  and  properly  so,  about  the 
brutality  of  the  Nazis.  The  world  can 
never  forget  the  horrors  of  Nazi  perse- 
cution but  neither  should  it  ever  forget 
the  scandulous  treachery  of  the  Soviets 
who  sat  idly  by  as  more  than  one-quar- 
ter million  Poles  were  slaughtered  merci- 
lessly by  the  Nazis. 

It  is  Indeed  fitting  that  the  Warsaw 
Uprii^ing  Commemorative  Committee  in 
the  United  States  has  arranged  a  tribute 
10  these  heroic  Poles  who  fought  in  the 
Warsaw  uprising. 

The  committee  represents  a  most  dls- 
tiguished  list  of  Americans  who  fully 
recognize  not  only  the  impressive  con- 
tribution of  the  Poles  in  holding  Nazi 
forces  for  63  days  In  Warsaw  to  help 
release  some  of  the  pressure  for  the  In- 
vasion of  Germany  by  the  Allies,  but  who 
also  refuse  to  forget  the  treachery  of 
the  Soviets. 

The  Warsaw  Uprising  Commemorative 
Committee  lists  as  its  honorary  chalr- 
nian.  Gen.  Dwlght  D.  Eisenhower,  and 
as  vice  chairman.  Senator  Edmund  S. 
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other  members  of  the  committee  in- 
clude the  Honorable  John  A.  Gronouski, 
Postmaster  General ;  the  Honorable  Carl 
T.  Rowan,  Director  of  the  U.S.  Informa- 
tion Agency;  U.S.  Senate:  the  Honorable 
Everett  McKinley  Dirksen,  Hon.  Thomas 
J.   Dodd,  Hon.   Paul  H.  Douglas,   Hon. 
Ernest  Gruening,  Hon.  Kenneth  B.  Keat- 
ing, Hon.  William  Proxmire.  Hon.  Abra- 
ham Riblcoff,  Hon.  Ralph  W.  Yarbor- 
ough;    U.S.   House   of   Representatives: 
the  Honorable  John  W.  McCormack.  Hon. 
John  Brademas,  Hon.  Emanuel  Cellar. 
Hon.  Edward  J.  Derwinski,  Hon.  John  D. 
Dlngell,   Hon.  Leonard  Farbstein,   Hon. 
Michael    A.    Feighan.    Hon.    Daniel    J. 
Flood,  Hon.  Bernard  F.  Grabowski,  Hon. 
Seymour  Halpein,  Hon.  Edna  F.  Kelly, 
Hon.  John  Lesinski,  Hon.  John  L.  Lind- 
say. Hon.  Ray  J.  Madden,  Hon.  Joseph  W. 
Martin,  Jr.,  Hon.  John  S.  Monagan,  Hon. 
Thomas    E.    Morgan,    Hon.    Lucien    N. 
Nedzi,   Hon.    Alvin    E.    O'Konski.    Hon.. 
Roman  C.  Pucinski,  Hon.  Henry  S.  Reuss, 
Hon.  John  J.  Rooney,  Hon.  Dan  Rosten- 
kowski,    Hon.    Robert    Taft,    Jr.,    Hon. 
Clement  J.  Zablocki ;  His  Excellency  John 
Krol.   archbishop   of   Philadelphia;    the 
Honorable  Michel  Cieplinski,  Deputy  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  State:    Hon.  John 
Richardson,  Jr.,  president.  Free  Europe 
Committee,  Inc.;  Hon.  Charles  Rozmar- 
ek,  president,  Polish  American  Congress. 
Inc.;  Hon.  Francis  J.  Wazeter.  president. 
General   Pulaski   Memorial   Committee. 

Inc. 

The   ofiQcers    of   the   committee    are: 
Stefan    Korbonskl.    chairman,     former 
head  of  the  underground  government  of 
Poland:  Zdzislaw  Dziekoriski.  vice  chair- 
man, former  officer  of  the  Polish  under- 
ground home  army;  Wladyslaw  Furka, 
vice  chairman,  president.  Polish  Home 
Army   Veterans'    Circle   in   the   United 
States;    Joseph    J.    Podoski.    secretary- 
treasurer,  president.  Post  37,  Polish  Vet- 
erans in  Exile  Association,  Inc.;  mem- 
bers: Stanislaw  Banczyk,  former  leader 
of    the    Polish    Underground    Peasant 
Movement:    Karol    Burke,    Washington 
representative  of  the  Polish  American 
Congress;  Adam  Gallnski,  former  Polish 
underground   government   delegate   for 
the    Wilno    District;    Leon    Hoszowski, 
president.  A.  K.  Veterans  Circle,  Michi- 
gan; Prof.  Dr.  Jan  Karski.  former  courier 
between  the  Polish  underground  author- 
ities and  the  goverrunent-in-exile;  Zenon 
Muszynski.  president,  A.  K.  Veterans  Cir- 
cle, New  England;  AndrzeJ  Pomian.  for- 
mer chief  press  officer  of  the  Polish  Home 
Army  Headquarters;  Michal  Sten,  presi- 
dent, A.  K.  Veterans  Circle.  Illinois;  Prof. 
Wlenczyslaw  J.  Wagner.  A.  K.  veterans' 
representative,  Indiana:  Stanislaw  Zwo- 
linskl.  president,  A.  K.  Veterans  Circle, 
New  York. 

It  Is.  I  think,  Important  to  review  in 
greater  j)erspective  the  heroic  Warsaw 
uprising  of  1944.  particularly  so  that  we 
can  appreciate  from  the  experience  of 
these  Polish  insurgents  the  scope  of  not 
only  Nazi  brutality  but  Soviet  treachery. 
The  story  of  the  Warsaw  uprising  goes 
back  to  July  1944.  The  invasion  of  the 
European  Continent  by  the  Allied  Powers 
was  progressing  rapidly.  In  the  East,  the 
Soviet  Army  already  occupied  large  Pol- 
ish territorlea  won  from  the  retreating 
Germans. 


Moscow  Radio,  through  its  Kosciuszko 
Station,  broadcast  daily  appeals  to  the 
underground  Polish  Home  Army  in  War- 
saw: 

Warsaw  •  •  •  the  hour  of  action  has 
struck.  Your  houses,  parks,  bridges,  railroad 
stations,  factories,  buildings,  stores  have  to 
be  transformed  into  centers  of  resist- 
ance  *    •    •.     People  of  Warsaw,  to  arms. 

On  August  1,  spvured  by  this  urging  of 
the  Soviets,  whose  tmits  had  advanced  to 
within  10  miles  of  Warsaw,  and  by  their 
own  overwhelming  desire  to  participate 
in  the  liberation  of  their  capital  city,  40,- 
000  soldiers  of  the  Polish  Home  Army 
attacked  the  German  troops  in  Warsaw. 
Tlie  element  of  surprise  in  the  attack  and 
the  fierce  determination  of  the  insurg- 
ents brought  immediate  Polish  victories. 
The  larger  part  of  the  city  fell  into  their 
hands  and  the  German  posts  were  iso- 
lated. The  Home  Army  command  was 
confident  that  the  German  forces  could 
be  held  off  for  the  week  or  10  days  it 
would  take  the  Soviets  to  reach  the  city. 
However,  the  Russian  advance  stopped. 
The  sound  of  artillery  fire  on  the  other 
side  of  the  Vistula  River  ceased,  and  So- 
viet fighter  planes  disappeared  from  the 
skies  over  Warsaw  on  the  very  day  the 
uprising  began.  The  Germans  were  able 
to  reorganize  their  forces  and  struck 
back  at  the  underground  army  with 
armored  divisions,  bombers,  and  heavy 
weapons. 

The  insurgents  were  handicapped  by  a 
severe  lack  of  food,  ammunition,  and 
medical  supplies.  Allied  attMipts  to 
drop  arms  to  the  Poles  and  to  bomb  Ger- 
man strongholds  were  hampered  by 
Stalin's  refusal  to  allow  the  Allied  planes 
to  refuel  on  Soviet  territory.  President 
Roosevelt  and  Prime  Minister  Churchill 
appealed  to  Stalin  directly,  but  he  did  not 
reply. 

Despite  these  enormous  obstacles  the 
Polish  forces  continued  their  defense  of 
Warsaw.  All  elements  of  the  civilian 
population  joined  in  the  fight.  Boy 
Scouts  organized  a  postal  service.  Girls 
and  women  cooked,  nursed,  and  served  as 
couriers,  delivering  messages  by  crawl- 
ing through  the  foul  city  sewers.  Even 
Inmates  of  the  deaf  and  dumb  Institute 
withstood  repeated  attacks  on  their 
building. 

Beset  by  famine  and  disease,  the  Poles 
held  out  against  the  superior  German 
might  for  63  days.  On  October  2,  finally 
accepting  the  fact  that  their  Soviet  allies 
would  not  come  to  their  aid,  Warsaw 
capitulated  in  what  proved  to  be  the  last 
German  victory  of  the  war.  A  quarter 
of  a  million  Poles  had  perished  and  the 
city  of  Warsaw  was  totally  destroyed. 
Ordered  to  evacuate  the  city,  survivors  in 
the  home  army  marched  out  singing  Po- 
land's national  anthem,  "Poland  Is  Not 
Yet  Lost." 

The  story  of  the  Warsaw  uprising  Is 
many  individual  stories  of  extraordinary 
courage  born  of  patriotism.  Men  and 
women,  and  small  children  too  young  to 
recognize  the  irresistible  yearning  for 
freedom,  made  unstinting  sacrifices 
against  insurmountable  odds  and  with 
negligible  outside  assistance.  The  upris- 
ing stands  as  a  shining,  if  tragic,  hoiu:  in 
the  history  of  the  Polish  nation. 
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SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legis- 
lative program  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  t;ranted  to: 

Mr.  PnfNECAN.  for  10  minutes,  today;  to 
revise  and  extend  his  remarks  and  to  in- 
clude extraneous  matter. 

Mr.  Hall,  for  30  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  PuciNSKi,  for  30  minutes,  today. 
and  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
extend  remarks  in  the  Concressionai. 
Record,  or  to  revise  and  extend  remarks. 
was  granted  to 

(The  foUowms?  Members  ■  at  tlie  re- 
quest of  Mr.  RocDEBUSH  I  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter:  • 

Mr.  Glenn. 

Mr.  Jensen. 

Mr.  Lindsay 

(The  following  Members  ■  at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  VVaggonner  '  and  to  ir\clude 
extraneous  matter.  > 

Mr.  Fallon 

Mr.  Fraser. 

Mr.  Gonzalez. 

Mrs.  Sullivan. 

Mr.  Powell. 

Mr.  Dincell. 


SENATE  BILLS  REFERRED 

Bills  of  the  Senate  of  the  following 
titles  were  taken  from  the  Speakers  table 
and.  under  the  rule,  referred  as  follows: 

S.  3470.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Vet«rana' 
Admlnlatratlon  to  extend  aid  on  account  of 
defects  In  properties  purchased  with  financ- 
ing AaalBtance  under  chapter  37.  title  38. 
TJnlted  States  Code:  to  the  Committee  on 
Veteraxu'  Affairs 

S.  a005.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  Commissioner  Ocneral  for  United 
Statsa  participation  In  the  Canadian  Univer- 
sal and  International  Exhibition,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Conunlttee  on  Foreign 
Affairs. 


ENROLLED  BILLS  AND  JOINT 
RESOLUTION  SIGNED 

Mr.  BURLESON,  from  the  Committee 
on  House  Administration,  reported  that 
that  committee  had  examined  and  found 
truly  enrolled  bills  and  a  joint  resolution 
of  the  House  of  the  following  titles,  which 
were  thereupon  signed  by  the  Speaker: 

HJl.  4732.  An  act  to  change  the  name  of 
the  U.S.  Olympic  Association  to  the  US. 
Olympic  Conunlttee. 

H.R.  7419.  An  act  to  authorize  the  conclu- 
sion at  agreements  with  Mexico  for  Joint 
construction,  operation.  <tnd  maintenance  of 
emergency  flood  control  works  on  the  lower 
Colorado  River.  In  accordance  with  the  pri>- 
vlslons  of  article  13  of  the  1944  Water  Treaty 
With  Mexico,  and  for  other  purposes. 

H.R.  8954.  An  act  to  amend  section  409  of 
title  37,  I7nlted  States  Code,  to  authorize  the 
transportation  of  house  rratlers  and  mobile 
dwellings  of  members  of  the  uniformed  serv- 
ices within  the  continental  United  States. 
within  Alaska,  or  between  the  continental 
United  States  and  Alaska,  and  for  other 
purposes: 


H  R.  9689  An  act  de<larlng  a  portion  of 
Bayou  Bla«.k  ;ind  B.iyou  Terrebimne.  La  .  non- 
riiivii^Hble  'A  .itiTw.i'.  s  .>f  thi-   Uiiitetl  .Suites. 

II  R  II»'i2-2  A::  .i.t  '<•  permit  the  vessel 
U  S  .S  Alabama  •■■  p.i.s.s  ihr"UB;ti  the  Piiniiniii 
Canal  without  payment  of  tolls, 

HR  11754  An  act  to  iimend  the  Foreign 
-Service  BuUdlntcs  Act.  1926,  tn  authorize  nd- 
dltloiuil  upprnprlatliijis.  and  fur  other  pur- 
p>j8e«.  and 

HJ  Re.s  638  Joint  resolution  authdrizlnj? 
■ind  requebtmg  the  President  Uj  prochilru  1964 
•ind  1965  as  a  period  t. i  See  the  United 
States."  and  for  other  purpose* 


BILL  PRESENTI':D  TO  THE 
PRESIDENT 

Mr  BURI.KSON,  from  the  Committee 
on  House  Admini.stration.  reported  that 
that  committee  did  on  this  day  present 
to  the  Pre.^ident,  for  this  approval,  bills 
of  the  House  of  the  following  title.s; 

H  R  82  A.n  net  to  amend  the  Mt-rrhant 
Marine  Ac?.  1936,  In  order  to  provide  for  the 
reimbursenicii'.  uf  certain  vessel  construc- 
tion expense*,. 

H  R  J262  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Catallna 
Properties.  Inc  . 

HR  6413  An  act  to  amend  the  I'ct  ap- 
proved March  3.  1921.  as  amended,  estab- 
lishing standard  weights  and  meanures  for 
the  District  of  Columbia,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses, and 

H  R  IIJ6J2  .\n  net  nialcing  .ipproprlatlons 
for  the  'I>easury  <ind  P' ist  Office  liepiixtments. 
the  Executive  OTilce  of  the  President  and  cer- 
tain Independent  Agencies  for  the  n.scal  year 
ending  June  30    1965.  and  for  other  purposes 


THE  LATE  HONORABLK  CT^MR 
ENGLE 

Mr  SHEPPAPU3  Mr  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  5  minutes 

The  SPEAKER  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California  ' 

'I  here  wa.s  no  objection. 

Mr.  SHEPPARD  Mr  Speaker.  I 
have  the  .sad  duty  to  advise  the  Members 
of  thf  Hou.se  of  the  passing  at  approxi- 
mately 3  o'clock  thus  morning  of  a 
former  Member  of  this  Hou-se.  who  was 
pre.sently  serving  as  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  California,  the  Honorable 
Clair  Encle 

All  of  us  who  had  the  pleasure  of 
knowlni!  him  during  his  lifetime  have  al- 
ways had  a  i:reat  respect  for  his  ability, 
his  statesmanship  and.  above  all.  for  his 
fairne.ss  to  his  fellow  men  All  of  us  will 
miss  this  gentleman  very  much  and  we 
extend  to  his  wife  and  the  members  of 
his   family  our  deepest  sympathy. 

Mr  Sp<^akpr,  I  am  advised  that  the 
funeral  plane  will  leave  Washington  next 
Sunday  morning  for  Red  Bluff,  Calif  . 
where  the  services  will  take  place  and 
that  the  plane  will  return  to  Washington 
late  Monday  evening 

Mr  Speaker,  at  a  later  and  more  ap- 
propriate date  I  shall  ask  unanimous 
consent  for  the  purpose  of  k'lving  other 
Members  of  the  California  delegation  an 
opportunity  to  expre.s.s  them.selves  on  the 
life,  character,  and  .services  of  the  late 
Senator 

At  this  time,  Mr  Speaker.  I  offer  a  res- 
olution and  ask  f')r  its  immediate  con- 
sideration. 


Tlie  Clerk  read  the  resolution  m 
follows:  ' 

H  Res    811 

Resolved.  That  the  House  has  heard  wu, 
profound  sorrow  of  the  de.ith  of  the  Hom* 
able  Clair  Engi.e.  a  Senator  of  the  CmtJ 
States  from  the  State  of  CalifDrnla 

Rffolred.  That  the  Cleric  communiau 
these  resolutions  to  the  .Senate  and  tratumit 
a  copy  thereof  to  the  family  of  the  deceurt 
.Senator 

Rraolifd.  Th.it  the  committee  of  five  Itou 
hers  be  app^  anted  on  the  part  of  the  Houaetc 
Join  the  committee  appointed  on  the  part  of 
the  Senate  to  attend  the  funeral 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  appomt* 
as  members  of  the  funeral  committee  the 
following  Members  on  the  part  of  the 
Hou.se:  Mr.  Holifield.  Mr.  Miun  of 
California.  Mr.  Rhodes  of  Arizona,  Mr 
Johnson  of  California,  and  Mr.  Maitii 
of  California 

The  Clerk  will  report  the  remainder  of 
the  re.solution 

The  Clerk  reads  as  follows: 

Ri'sohcd.  That  as  a  furtlier  mark  of  re- 
spect to  the  memory  of  the  deceased,  tb* 
House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  re.solution  was  agreed  to. 


ADJOURNMENT 

Accordingly  '  at  5  o'clock  and  42  min- 
utes p.m.',  pursuant  to  Its  previous  or- 
der, the  House  adjourned  until  Mondiy, 
August  3,  1964.  at  12  o'clock  noon. 


EXECLmVE  COMMUNICATIONS. 
ETC 

Under  clau.se  2  of  rule  XXIV.  execuUvf 
communications  were  taken  from  the 
Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  foUowi 

2355  A  letter  !roni  the  Commissioner.  Im- 
migration and  Naturalization  Service.  C5 
Department  of  Ju.stli-e  transmitting  repora 
concerning  visa  petitions  which  this  Serrlw 
has  approved  ac(<'rdlnK  the  beneflclarle*  of 
s\ich  petUl'>ns  llrst  preference  classlfJcsUon. 
pursuant  to  'he  Inunlgratlon  and  Nationality 
Art  as  amended.  X<>  the  Committee  on  lli« 
.Judiciary 

2356  A  letter  from  the  bpeclal  asslstsnt  to 
the  Administrator  for  Congressional  BeU- 
'I  >ns  .\rea  Redevelopment  Admlnlstratloo. 
r  s  Department  of  Commerce,  transmlttln 
,1  rep.  irt  by  the  .\rea  Redevelopment  Admin- 
istration relating  to  comments  on  a  r«port 
hv    the    Cienerul    Accounting    OfUce   enUtW 

Overstatement  of  Number  of  Jobs  Cresti* 
T'nder  the  Accelerated  Public  Works  Pro- 
gram ',  to  the  Committee  t)n  OovemiMnt 
Operations 

REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON  PUB- 
LIC BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clau.se  2  of  rule  XIII,  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clert 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  propff 
calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr  DAWSON  Committee  on  Crovernmeot 
Operations  A  report  on  dlspc^al  of  w»i« 
water  at  Federal  Installations  (Kept.  1** 
16361  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  U« 
Wh.  >le  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr  DAWSON  Committee  on  Oovermn«t 
Operations  HR  11211.  A  bill  to  amend  «■ 
tl  'n  3  of  the  Travel  E.xpense  Act  of  iMfl.  •• 
amended,  to  provide  authority  for  the  p»r 
ment  of  per  diem  for  certain  travel  of  «• 
ployees  of  the  Department  of  the  Navy:  wl« 
amendment    (Rept    No     1637).      Referrtd  » 


^  conunlttee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 

^'*''  MnRR^Is'°Commlttee  on  Interior  and 

^.  ,  Affairs     H  R.  7107.    A  bill  to  provide 

^^l*^  establishment  of  Fire  Island  National 

•'*  ^^^m  the  suite  of  New  York,  and  for 

^***^  nnrooses    with  amendment  (Rept.  No. 

^^^"  P  Re'eTred    to   the    Committee   of    the 

;*;  i.  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

u     POWELI      Committee    on    Education 

^\  u^vir     H  R   ll»04     A  bill  to  amend  and 

V?  the  National  Defense  Education  Act 

"Tji    with  amendment   (Rept.  No.  1639). 

p,S    to    the    committee    of    the   Whole 

H^use.'n  the  sute  of  the  Union. 
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PL3UC    BILLS    AND    RESOLUTIONS 
Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII.  public 
bi'ls  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr   PATMAN  (by  request)  : 
HR  12142    A  bill  to  authorize  the  estab- 
swnert  oF  Federal   mutual  savings   banks; 
'.'  *.»ie  Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 
■^  "    By  Mr    BUCKLEY    (by  request): 

HR  121'43    A  bill  to  provide  that  the  Fed- 
era'  GoVernn-.ent  .shall  share  In  the  revenue 
'roir.  the   lea.se.    ure.    or    disposition    of    alr- 
sMCf  on  the  Fetleral-ald   highway  systems; 
•    -he  Committee  on  Public  Works. 
By  Mr   ;x>NOHUE; 
HR  12144    A   bill    to   amend    the   Internal 
R*Tfuue'c()de  of  li».54  to  provide  that  any  un- 
xa-Tled  person  who  maintains  his  or  her  own 
ii'-imf  shall   be   entitled    to   be   taxed   at   the 
\%it  priv.ided  for  the  head  of  a  household;  to 
•.le  Committee  on  Wa\s  and  Means. 
B\  Mr    FASCELL: 
HR  12145    A  bill  to  provide  for  contlnu- 
jui  improvement  of  the  administrative  pro- 
cedu.'e  of   Federal    agencies    by    creating   an 
Administrative    Conference    of    the    United 
Sutes,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mitt«e  on  the  Judiciary.        i 
Bv  Mr    FOG  ARTY: 
HR  12146    A   bill  to  Improve   the  old-age 
survivors,  and  disability  InEurance  program 
by  Increasing  the  amount  of  earnings  that 
a'benenciarv   may   receive   Rnd   still    receive 
partiiil  benetUs,   tn  the  Committee  on  Ways 
iT.d  Mcflns 

By  Mrs  GRIFFITHS: 
HR  12147  A  bill  to  amend  title  38  of  the 
United  SUte.s  Code  to  provide  that  monthly 
social  security  benefit  payments  shall  not  be 
considered  as  Income  In  determining  ellgl- 
blliiy  for  pensions  under  that  title;  to  the 
Committee  on   Veterans'  Affairs. 

By  Mr    HAGEN  of  California: 
HR  12148    A    bill    to    extend    and    amend 
pr.  visions    of    the    Sugar    Act    of    1948.    as 
axfnded:  to  the  Committee  on  Agrlculttire. 
By  Mr   HARVEY  of  Indiana: 
HR  li2149    A  bill  to  provide  that  no  Fed- 
eral court  shall  have  Jurisdiction  of  any  ac- 
tion to  reapjxirtlon  one  house  of  a  State  leg- 
;f:ature  If  the  other  house  of  such  legislature 
Is  apportioned   according   to   population;    to 
thf  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr    MONAGAN: 
HR  12150    A  bin  to  provide  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  National  Council  on  the  Arte, 
&  N*tloual  Arts  Foundation,  and  a  National 
I.i.'itltute  of  the  Arts  and  Humanities  to  as- 
Eist  in  the  growth  and  development  of  the 
a-'ts  and  humanities  In  the  United  States;  to 
the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 
By  Mr.  PATMAN: 
HR  12151    A  bin  to  amend  the  Small  Btis- 
Iness  Act  and  the  Small  Business  Investment 
.^ct  of  1958:   to  the  Committee  on  Banking 
and  Currency  i 

ByMr.  PIRNIE:  ' 

Hii.  12152.  A  bill  to  establish  a  National 
Human  Resources  Development  Commission; 
to  the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 
By  Mr.  ROUDEBU8H: 
HH.  12153.  A  bill  to  provide  that  no  Fed- 
eral court  shall  have  Jurisdiction  of  any  ac- 


tion  to   reapportion   one    house   of    a    State 
legislature  if  the  other  house  of  such  legis- 
lature  Is   apportioned   according  to  popula- 
tion; to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mrs.  ST.  GEORGE: 
H.R.  12154.  A  bill   to  limit  Jurisdiction  of 
Federal  courts  In  reapportionment  cases;   to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  SENNER : 
H.R.  12155.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Trade  Ex- 
pansion Act  of   1962;    to  the  Committee   on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  STAEBLER : 
H.R.  12156.  A  bin   to  charter  a   body   cor- 
porate to  be  known  as  the  Citizenship  Cam- 
paign Fund;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  WATSON ; 
H.R.  12157.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Trade  Ex- 
pansion Act  of   1962;    to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  JENSEN : 
H.R.  12158.  A  bill  to  provide  that  no  Fed- 
eral court  shall  have  Jurisdiction  of  any  ac- 
tion to  reapportion  one  house  of  a  State  leg- 
islature If  the  other  house  of  such  legisla- 
ture Is  apportioned  according  to  population; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
By  Mr.  MATHIAS: 
H.R.  12159.  A  bill  to  Indemnify  dairy  farm- 
ers; to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 

H.R.  12160.  A  bill  to  provide  additional 
drought  disaster  relief  by  reimbursement  of 
one-half  the  cost  of  shipment  of  hay;  to  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture. 

H.R.  12161.  A  bill  to  eliminate  the  test  of 
financial  need  as  a  prerequisite  for  the  sale 
of  feed  for  livestock  In  emergency  areas;  to 
the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 

H.R.  12182.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Consoli- 
dated Farmers  Home  Administration  Act  of 
1981  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture to  make  economic  disaster  loans;  to  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture. 

By  Mr.  MURPHY  of  New  York : 
HJl.  12163.  A  bin  to  prohibit  misuse  or  ex- 
portation of  the  flag  of  the  United  States  In 
certain  Instances;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  OLSEN  of  Montana: 
H.R.  12164.  A    bill    to    amend    subsection 
120(f)  of  title  23,  United  States  Code;  to  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works. 
By  Mr.  SINNER : 
HJl.  12165.  A  bill  to  provide  that  the  lack 
of  any  economically  or  commercially  feasible 
method  of  extracting,  mining,  or  producing 
of  any  otherwise  valuable  deposit,  claimed 
and  located  as   provided  In  these  statutes, 
shall  not  be  a  ground  for  the  denial  of  a 
patent,  and  for  other  ptirposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  WH  ALLEY: 
HJl.  12166.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38  of  the 
United  States  Code  so  as  to  exclude  certain 
social  security  benefits  In  computing  annual 
income  for  the  purpose  of  determining  eligi- 
bility for  pensions  under  that  title;   to  the 
Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  MULTER: 
H.R.  12167.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  estab- 
lishment of  Federal  mutual  savings  banks; 
to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Ctirrency. 
ByMr.  BRAY: 
HJl.  12168.  A  bin  to  provide  that  no  Fed- 
eral   court    shall    have    Jurisdiction    of    any 
action  to  reapportion  one  house  of  a  State 
leglslatxu-e  If  the  other  house  of  such  legis- 
lature Is  apportioned  according  to  popula- 
tion; to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mrs.  DWYBR: 
HJl.  12169.  A    bin    to    protect    the    public 
health  by  amending  the  Federal  Food.  Drug, 
and  CoBmetic  Act  to  regulate  the  manufac- 
ture, compounding,  processing,  distribution, 
delivery,    and    possession    of    hablt-formlng 
barbiturate  drugs,  amphetamine,  and  other 
hablt-formlng  central  nervous  system  stimu- 
lant drugs,  and  other  drugs  that  have  a  po- 
tential for  abuse  restating  In  psychotic  ef- 
fects or  antisocial  behavior;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Interstete  and  Foreign  Commerce. 


By  Mr.  BROCK: 
H.R.  12170.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  allow  the  cost  of 
industrial  or  commercial  plants  and  facilities 
constructed    or    established    In    the    Appa- 
lachian region  to  be  amortized  at  an  acceler- 
ated  rate  for   Income   tax   purposes;    to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  KEOGH: 
H.R.  12171.  A  bin  to  amend  section  501(c) 
( 14 )    of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1964 
to  exempt   from   taxation   certain   nonprofit 
corporations    and    associations    operated    to 
provide  reserve  funds  for  domestic  building 
and  loan  associations;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  KORNEGAY: 
H.R.  12172.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act  to  provide  that  the  Chief 
Medical  Officer  of  the  Federal  Bureau  of 
Prisons  shall  have  the  title  of  Assistant  Sur- 
geon General,  and  for  other  purpKDses;  to 
the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce. 

By  Mr.  McDADE: 
H.R.  12173.  A  bUl  to  amend  title  38,  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  a  5-percent  Increase 
in  rates  of  disability  compensation,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Veter- 
ans' Affairs. 

H.R.  12174.  A  bin  to  amend  title  38  of  the 
United  States  Code  so  as  to  exclude  certain 
social  security  benefits  In  computing  annual 
income  for  the  ptirpose  of  determining  eli- 
gibility for  pensions  under  that  title;  to  the 
Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  RAINS: 
H.R.  12175.  A   bUl    to    extend    and    amend 
laws  relating  to  housing,  urban  renewal,  and 
community  facilities,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Ciurency. 
By  Mr.  ROSTENKOWSKI : 
H.R.  12176.  A    bni    to    amend    the    Social 
Security  Act  to  provide  for  Federal  financial 
participation   In   i>ayments  withheld  at   the 
request  of  recipients  of  assistance  under  the 
Federal-State  public  assistance  programs  for 
the  purchase  of  food  coupons;   to  the  OcMn- 
mlttee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  WIDNALL: 
H.R.  12177.  A   bUl   to   extend   and   amend 
laws  relating  to  housing,  lu-ban  renewal,  and 
oommimity  faculties,  and  for  other  ptirpoees; 
to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Ctirrency. 
By  Mr.  MEADER: 
H.J.  Res.  1134.  Joint    resolution    proposing 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United   States   to  provide   that  no  State  or 
Federal  court,  shall  have  Jurisdiction  of  reap- 
portionment actions;    to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  JENSEN: 
H.J.  Res.  1135.  Joint  resolution  to  amend 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  to 
guarantee  the  right  of  any  State  to  appor- 
tion one  house  of  its  legislature  on  factors 
other  than  population;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  ROUDEBUSH: 
H.J.  Res.  1136.  Joint   resolutton   to   amend 
the    Constitution    of    the    United    States    to 
guarantee  the  right  of  any  State  to  appor- 
tion one  house  of  its  legislature  on  factors 
other   than   population;    to   the   Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  UTT: 
H.J.  Res.  1137.  Joint   resolution   to   amend  .^ 
the    Constitution    of    the    United    States    to  ■ 
guarantee  the  right  of  any  State  to  apportion 
one  house  of  its  legislature  on  factors  other 
than  population;   to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  STAGGERS: 
H.J.  Res.  1138.  Joint  resolution  providing 
for  the  establishment  of  a  Joint  committee 
of  the  two  Houses  of  Congress  to  study  mat- 
ters relating  to  the  implementation  of  the 
award  of  the  Board  established  under  Public 
Law  88-108  to  arbitrate  a  labor  dispute  be- 
tween certain  carriers  by  railroad  and  their 
employees;  to  the  Committee  on  Rules. 
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By  Ut.  CEIXER: 

H.  R«e.  809.  Resolution  authorizing  V.e 
Ooznznltt«e  on  the  Judiciary  tu  conduct, 
within  or  wnthout  the  Unltt-d  Suites,  studies 
and  Investigations  in  certal:'.  m.ittfrs  under 
Ita  jxirladlctlon.  to  the  Committee  )n  Rulea 
By  Mr    ELLIOTT 

H.  R«s  810  RcsoUi'l  HI  'o  extend  the  time 
allowed  the  House  Selef't  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernment Rese^ri-h  f  )r  m  licln^  Its  report.s  Ui 
the  House  ui^.der  H  •u.'se  Rcsoluti^  ■!!  5<>4.  to 
the  Committee  on  Rules 


PRIVATE  BILU3  AND  HESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  .if  rule  XXII.  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  BETTS 
HJl  12178    A    bin    lor    the    relief    of    Cora 
Durbln;    to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr    DELANEY 
HJl.  12179     A    bill    for    the    relief    of    Maria 
Smereczynsku  Yarusezsky;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary 


By  Mr.  GILBERT 
HR    12180    A   hill    fur   the  relief  of   Pablan 
Skyers,    to  'he  Committee  on   the  Judiciary 
By  Mr    GONZALEZ 
HR   12181    A    bill    for    the   relief   of   Capt 
Kenneth  R    Speer.   to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr    H.ACiEN  of  California 
HH    1-MH2    A    bill    for    the    relief    of    Jose 
B'  ri,>-i   Mendes  Godinho;    to  the  Committee 
Oil  '.in-  Jidlclary. 

By  Mr   MOORE 

HR  12183  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Russell 
W    F.iber.  to  'he  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr   O'BRIEN  of  New  York 

HR  1_'184  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Aristlde 
I-iUno.    to  the  Committee  on   the  Judiciary. 

HR  12185  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Chief 
Petty  Officer  James  J  Grlffln.  US  Navy;  to 
ttie  Committee  on  Die  Judlcl.iry 

HR  12186.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Nich- 
olas Vlaggluo:  to  the  Conimlttee  on  the 
Judiciary 

HR  12187.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Sister 
Elvira  Nucchla;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
dlcl.iry 


July  JO 

HR    12188    A   bill    for   the  relief  of  ft 
ZirrelU  <ind  Imm.iolata  Zarrein.  to  the  (v^ 
m'ttee  on  the  Judiciary  ^*'" 

B.-  Mr    RYAN  of"  Now  York 

HR  12189  A  b:n  tor  the  relief  of  Vwrnn 
Klrousl;   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judidan 

PETITIONS.  ETC 
Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII.  petitiom 
and  papers  were  laid  on  the  Clerks  desk 
and  referred  as  follows: 

993  By  tne  SPEAKER  Petition  of  Rty. 
tnond  F  Millet,  assistant  clerk.  CnuncU  r^ 
the  City  of  New  Orleans,  New  Orlearj  u 
relative  to  the  persistent  enmity  to  reUi;  or 
of  the  Government  of  the  Soviet  Union-  tc 
the  Committee  on   Fore:(;n  .\ll.iirs 

994  Also  petition  of  Henry  St')ner,  Atqh 
Park.  Fla  .  relative  to  a  letter  that  Thonm 
JffTerson  wrote  to  Dr  S:imue!  Kpr.heva;  ca 
June  12.  1816,  In  which  he  recommentleC ih«t 
populational  proportiinality  prevail  in  boui 
huu.ses  of  a  State  lei>;lsliiture.  and  requeiUn* 
th.it  It  be  called  to  the  attention  of  n^ 
H  luse  C(jmm!ttee  on  the  Judiciary,  to  u^j 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary 


EXTENSIONS    OF    REMARKS 


Herbert  S.  Fairbank 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  GEORGE  H.  FALLON 

or    M.*RTL.\N'D 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  July  30.  1964 

Mr.  FALLON.  Mr  Speaker,  an  event 
took  place  recently  which  I  would  like  to 
bring  to  the  attention  of  my  colleatiues 
because  It  Is  Rratifyint,'  when  recoKnition 
comes  to  the  deserving 

Too  often  those  who  make  substantial 
contributions  to  our  country's  welfare  re- 
main unsung  and  rarely  are  accorded  the 
acknowledgement  they  merit.  Their  work 
may  be  known  to  persons  in  the  same 
field  of  activity  but  the  public  which 
benefits  from  their  efforts  usually  is  un- 
aware of  the  debt  it  owes  them 

The  U.S.  Department  of  Commerces 
Bureau  of  Public  Roads,  which  adminis- 
ters the  nationwide  Federal-aid  highway 
program,  paid  a  deserving  tribute  to  a 
Government  worker  who  died  on  Decem- 
ber 14.  1962.  at  the  a^e  of  74  after  45 
years  of  dedicated  public  service 

The  Bureau  named  its  research  facility 
in  Langley.  Va  .  the  Herbert  S  Fairbank 
Research  Station  in  honor  of  the  man 
who  had  been  in  charge  of  the  Bureaus 
research  organization  for  many  years. 
He  was  a  resident  of  Baltimore  where  he 
lived  with  his  sister  at  2041  East  32d 
Street. 

Mr.  Fairbank  came  to  the  Bureau  of 
Public  Roads  after  graduating  from 
Cornell  University  in  1910  and  became 
a  recognized  authority  on  highway  r--- 
search,  planning  and  construction.  He 
provided  the  leadership  for  three  monu- 
mental highway  studies  and  was  the  au- 
thor of  the  consequent  reports  to  Con- 
gress which  laid  the  groundwork  for  the 
41,000-mile  National  System  of  Inter- 


state and  Defen.se  HiKhvMiys  now  under 
construction.  They  were  toll  roadi  and 
free  road.>  m  1939.  intt^rrcKional  hiKh- 
ways  m  1944.  and  highway  needs  of  the 
national  defense  m  1949 

He  also  served  as  chairman  of  the 
highway  transport  committee  of  the 
American  Association  of  State  Highway 
Officials  from  1943  to  1948.  chairman  of 
the  National  Academy  of  Sciences'  High- 
way Research  Boards  Department  of 
Kconomics.  Fiiiancr  and  Administration 
for  many  years,  and  was  a  inrmtx-r  of  the 
National  Committee  on  Uniform  Traffic 
Laws  and  Ordinances  He  was  a  U.S. 
delegate  U)  th>-  Int.ernatiiinal  Fioad  Con- 
kjress  111  Munich  in  1934  and  was  vice 
chairman  of  the  US.  deleKalion  to  the 
United  Nations  Convention  on  Road  and 
Motor  Tran.si.)ort  in  Creneva  in  1949 

Many  profe.ssional  honors  had  been 
bestowed  on  him  during  his  career  In 
1947  he  received  the  Georse  S  Bartlett 
.Award,  hikjhe.st  honor  in  the  hlKli'^ay 
field.  K'lveii  jointly  by  the  American  As- 
.Mjciatlon  of  State  Highway  Officials,  the 
.\merican  Road  Builders  A.s.sociati()n.  and 
the  Hi>?hway  Re.search  lioard  He  was 
awarded  the  US  Department  of  Com- 
merce E.xceptional  Service  Award  in 
1950.  and  in  1953  was  presented  with 
the  HiKhway  Re.Nearch  Board's  Ii<jy  W. 
Crum  Award  for  outstanding  achieve- 
ment 111  highway  re.searcii.  He  was  the 
first  recipient  in  1957  of  the  Thomas  H 
McDonald  Award  Klven  by  the  American 
As.sociatinn  nf  Stat*-  Highway  Officials 
for  outstanding  contributions  to  high- 
way progress. 

The  r^art  Mr  Fairbank  play»-d  in  help- 
liiK  to  furnish  this  ouritry  with  its  superb 
highways  unequaled  anywhere  in  the 
world  cannot  be  overemphasized  His 
was  a  major  role  in  preparing;  the  way  for 
launching  the  Interstate  Hi;.;hway  Sys- 
tem Those  already  driving  on  it  and 
the  many  more  who  v\lll  use  It  after  it  Is 
completed  m  1972.  are  indebted  to  his 
vision  and  knowledge. 


The  Bureau  of  Public  Roads  is  to  be 
cont;ratulated  for  naming,'  its  research fi- 
cllity  for  Mr.  Fairbank.  It  is  a  fltUnj 
tribute  to  a  public  servant  who  had  (l^ 
voted  his  life  to  research. 

A  plaque  erected  in  his  memory  aptly 
describes  the  man.     It  reads  in  part: 

A  gifted  writer,  a  man  of  brilliance,  depth, 
and  v:.sion  of  w;irmth,  wit.  and  wisdom:  o( 
tlfclic.itKin  .nnd  integrity,  an  exacting  but  In- 
.-pired  le.ider 

To  him  we  owe  in  great  part  the  concep- 
tion and  building  of  the  Interstate  Hlghvi; 
System,  and  all  of  modern  highway  pUn- 
nlng 

Mr.  Fairbank  had  been  a  resident  of 
the  Fourth  C  lUKressional  District  of 
Baltimore,  which  I  liave  the  privilege  of 
representing  in  the  Congress.  In  view  of 
this,  and  as  chairman  of  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  R>ads,  Hou.se  Committee  on  Public 
Works.  I  take  pleasure  in  paying  trlbutt 
to  him  today  and  bringing'  his  significant 
contributions  to  the  Nation's  highway 
pro^;ram  to  the  attention  of  the  House. 


Richard  A.   Johnion 


EXTEINSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HENRY  B.  GONZALEZ 

or    TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVKS 

Thursday.  July  30.  1964 

Mr  GONZALEZ  Mr  Speaker,  onerf 
the  reasons  for  the  success  and  the  stat- 
ure of  the  United  States  in  the  area  of 
foreign  relations  is  the  large  number  of 
dedicated  public  servants  working  for 
their  country  in  the  foreign  field.  Tho« 
profe.ssional,  career  povernmental  em- 
ployees, men  and  women,  spend  intnj 
years  abroad,  in  strange  lands,  amoni 
foreign  p^-oples.  and  often  under  trylM 
circumstances.    Their  loyalty  and  p»tri" 


^^  are  unswerving.  Their  efficiency. 
'^iSjmplishments.  and  their  success 
^ImS  to  by  the  fact  that  we  are  the 
'^f^.f  the  free  world.  For  without 
"*  Hav  in  and  day  out  work  of  these 
'Midlers'- in  the  field  we  could  not  lead. 
ttproP^^  and  right  that  we.  who  live 

Lfortably  among  our  own  people  In 
SfNaTon  s  Capital,  pause  from  time  to 
^1  to  recopnize  and  honor  these  stal- 
"^L  one  whom  I  have  had  the  privl- 
!!.  and  the  pleasure  to  come  to  know 
Z  to  work  with  is  Richard  A.  Johnson, 

nVri  counsel  in  the  American  Embassy 
fiSterey.  Mexico.  He  has  been  ex- 
^  S  cooperative  and  helpful  In  my 
SrSK   bim   and   has   exhibited 

compassion  and  understanding  for  the 
Slems    of    individuals    unusual    and 
Simendable  in  any  person.     His  dili- 
gence and   willingness   to   work   Is   re- 
mffkable     His  ability  to  get  things  done 
foutstandinp.    His  ability  to  get  along 
aell  with  the  people  of  Mexico,  under- 
Lored  by  his  fluency   In   the  Spanish 
Seuape  and  his  intimate  famUlarlty 
with  the  history  and  culture  of  Mexico. 
reflects  admirably  on  the  United  States 
and  brings'  great   credit,   respect,   and 
honor  to  all  of  us.    One  of  the  Indica- 
tions of  the  good  work  that  Richard  A. 
Johnson  has  performed  Is  the  fact  that 
he  has  worked  through  and  liquidated  a 
remendous  backlog   of   pending   cases. 
since  assuming  his  present  position,  In 
record  time 

We  who  enjoy  the  fruits  of  our  good 
relations  with  Mexico  and  many  other 
naUons  throughout  the  world,  we  who 
benefit  from  the  hard  work  of  the  men 
and  women  in  the  foreign  field  and  whose 
jobs  are  made  easier  by  that  hard  work, 
are  all  indebted  to  Richard  A.  Johnson 
and  countless  others  like  him. 
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Apportionment  of  States'  Legislataret 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OT 

HON.  MILTON  W.  GLENN 

or    NEW    jntSKT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  July  30.  1964 


Mr.  GLENN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
today  appeared  before  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary-  and  made  the  following 
statement  in  support  of  my  House  Joint 
Resolution  1068.  to  amend  the  Constitu- 
Uon  of  the  United  States  to  guarantee 
the  right  of  any  State  to  apportion  one 
house  of  its  legislature  on  factors  other 
than  population: 

STATtllENT    or    HON.     MiLTON    W.    GLKKN,    OF 

New  Jcseet 

I  have  Intrcxluced  HoviBe  Joint  Resolution 
1068  for  the  purpose  of  amending  the  Con- 
rtirutlon  of  the  United  States  so  that  any 
State  having  a  bicameral  legislature  may 
apportion  one  house  on  a  basis  other  than 
population. 

The  State  of  New  Jersey  was  one  of  the 
Original  Thirteen  States  that  ratified  the 
UJS.  Constitution  and  all  amendments 
thereto.  The  legislative  system  In  New  Jer- 
sey conslstB  of  a  senate  and  a  house  of  as- 
sembly. The  members  of  the  house  of  assem- 
bly are  chosen  on  the  basis  of  population 


representation  while  the  senate  Is  chosen  on 
a    county    basis    of    one    senator    for    each 
county.     Therefore,   the  principle  that  pre- 
vaUs  In  New  Jersey — population  representa- 
tion In  one  house  and  regional  representa- 
tion in  the  other— is  exactly  the  same  as  that 
which    prevails    In    Congress.     It    is    clearly 
mandated    by    the    Constitution— the    same 
Constitution  that  the  Supreme  Court  would 
now  have  us  believe   does  not   permit   New 
Jersey  or  any  other  State  to  set  up  its  legis- 
lature  the   same   way   as  It   is   In   Congress. 
When  the  State  of  New  Jersey  ratified  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States,  it  is  m- 
concelvable  that  the  members  thereof  would 
have  voted  to  ratify  a  system  of  representa- 
tion at  the  Federal  level  which  was  uncon- 
stitutional  at  the   State   level,   and   yet    the 
Supreme  Court  would  now  have  us  believe 
that  this  Is  so. 

In  Mr.  Justice  Harlan's  dissenting  opinion 
In  the  Supreme  Court  case  of  Reynolds  v. 
Sims  he  pointed  out  that  to  accept  the  ma- 
jority's belief  In  Its  decision,  one  is  con- 
founded by  Its  disregard  of  recorded  history, 
and  he  then  went  on  to  say  'The  problems 
which  concern  the  Court  now  were  problems 
when  the  amendment  was  adopted.  By  the 
deliberate  choice  of  those  responsible  for  the 
amendment,  It  left  those  problems  un- 
touched." History  bears  out  this  statement 
and  unquestionably  this  Is  but  another  ex- 
ample of  where  the  Supreme  Court,  instead 
of  confining  Itself  to  Interpretation,  seeks  to 
legislate. 

I  believe  that  the  statement  at  the  con- 
clusion of  the  opinion  by  Mr.  Justice  Harlan 
concisely  states  an  historically  correct  and 
self-evident  enunciation,  as  follows: 

"The  Constitution  Is  an  Instrument  of  gov- 
ernment, fundamental  to  which  is  the  prem- 
ise that  in  a  diffusion  of  governmental  au- 
thority lies  the  greatest  promise  that  this 
Nation  will  realize  liberty  for  all  Its  citizens. 
This  Court,  limited  In  function  In  accord- 
ance with  that  premise,  does  not  serve  lt£ 
high  purpose  when  It  exceeds  its  authority, 
even  to  satisfy  Justified  Impatience  with  the 
slow  workings  of  the  political  process.  For 
when.  In  the  name  of  constitutional  luter- 
preution,  the  Court  adds  something  to  the 
Constitution  that  was  deliberately  excluded 
from  It.  the  Court  in  reality  substitutes  Its 
view  of  what  should  be  so  for  the  amending 
process." 

In  New  Jersey,  the  State's  county  system 
of  electing  Its  one  house  other  than  on  a 
basis  of  population  goes  back  to  1776,  pre- 
dating the  Federal  Constitution,  and  as  re- 
cently as  1947  a  new  State  constitution  was 
voted  upon  by  public  referendum  and  the 
people  overwhelmingly  approved  the  continu- 
ance of  a  senate  on  a  "one  senator  per 
county"  basis. 

The  prevailing  principle  In  New  Jersey  or 
popiilatlon  representation  In  one  house  and 
regional  representation  In  the  other  has 
worked  very  well  in  the  past  188  years.  Down 
through  the  years,  the  heavily  populated 
areas,  particularly  In  north  Jersey,  have  con- 
trolled the  house  of  the  assembly  by  popula- 
tion nimibers.  but  not  so  In  the  senate  where 
general  representation  represented  many  fac- 
tors prevailing  In  each  county. 

Under  our  present-day   economic   system, 
south  Jersey  has  many  problems  which  are 
very  different  from  those  in   north  Jersey. 
Under   the   Supreme   Court's   decision   these 
problems   would   be   Intensified   and   multi- 
plied   as  both  houses  unquestionably  would 
be  controlled  by  the  heavily  populated  cen- 
ters of  north  Jersey,  and  any  protection  of 
minorities,  with  which  the  Supreme  Court  Is 
so  often  concerned,  would  be  completely  ab- 
sent.    Our  system  of   checks   and   balances, 
which  we  are  so  proud  of  at  the  Federal  level, 
has  given  splendid  service  at  the  State  level 
In  New  Jersey,  and  It  Is  unbelievable,  after 
the  experience  of  almost  two  centuries,  that 
the  Supreme  Cotirt  changes  the  system  by  a 
stroke  of  the  pen.     Certainly,  the  people  of 


the  State  have  a  right  to  determine  how  they 
shovUd  be  governed  In  that  or  any  State,  and 
In  New  Jersey  we  reaffirmed  our  system  by 
popular  vote  In  1947. 

Unquestionably,  all  of  the  States  will  be 
affected  by  this  decision  and  the  only  method 
of  retaining  the  status  quo  Is  by  an  amend- 
ment to  the  Constitution.     "Time  runneth 
short."      My    resolution,    or    a    similar    one, 
must    be   adopted    during    this   Congress   In 
order  to  forestall  a  chaotic  condition  In  the 
governments  of  the  50  States  when  one  con- 
siders the  necessary  changes  which  wUl,  of 
necessity,  have  to  be  made  If  the  legislatures 
of  all  States  have  to  reapportion  as  directed 
In    the  Supreme   Court's   decision.     This    Is 
indeed  an  outstanding  opportunity  for  the 
Congress  by  Its  action  to  direct  the  Supreme 
Court  to  "let  well  enough  alone."    In  so  do- 
ing, we  of  the  Congress  wiU  have  again  re- 
asserted our  faith  in  our  system  of  govern- 
ment by  giving  direct  approval  to  the  legisla- 
tures of  the  50  States  to  organize  their  bodies 
like  that  of  the  Federal  Government,  If  they 
so  desire,  and  this  without  any  restraining 
Interpretation  as  farfetched  as  that  of  the 
Supreme  Court. 


Recognition  of  Captive  Nations  Week 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  V.  LINDSAY 

or    NEW    TOEK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  July  30,  1964 
Mr.  LINDSAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to 
join  my  colleagues  in  recognition  of  Cap- 
tive Nations  Week,  the  sixth  anniversary 
of  which  was  held  July  12  to  19.  At  no 
time  can  we  forget  the  plight  of  the 
oppressed  peoples  of  central  and  eastern 
Europe. 

We   must,   of   course,   encourage   and 
seek  out  every  possible  means  of  easing 
the  tensions  and  solving  the  problems  of 
the  cold  war.    But  in  so  doing,  we  must 
not  forget  that  today  more  than   100 
million  people  live  in  captive  nations. 
The  people  of  these  nations  have  demon- 
strated  time    and    again— many    times 
with  their  lives— their  desire  for  free- 
dom.   The  revolts  in  East  Berlin  in  1953 
and  In  Poland  and  Hungary  in  1956  were 
dramatic  and  heartrending  manifesta- 
tions of  the  interise  desires  of  these  op- 
pressed peoples  to  escape  from  totali- 
tarian tyranny. 

Today  there  is  much  talk  that  the 
regimes  in  east-central  Europe  are  un- 
dergoing a  process  of  liberalization.   This 
is  a  development  greatly  to  be  desired. 
But  whether  liberalization  is  in  fact  tak- 
ing  place    is    questionable.    While    the 
harsh  tactics  of  terrorism  are  perhaps 
less  prevalent,  the  central  pattern  of  re- 
pression In  east-central  Europe  remains 
unchanged.    The  changes  occurring  In 
Eastern  Europe,  in  which  these  countries 
at  least  give  the  appearance  of  moving 
away  from  Moscow  control,  have  nowhere 
made  a  dent  In  the  Communist  Party's 
monopoly  of  power.    The  denial  of  basic 
human  rights  In  the  captive  area  remains 
complete. 

Indeed,  there  continue  to  be  Instances 
of  Intensified  repression  In  east-central 
Europe,  as  In  Bulgaria  where  the  Com- 
munist rulers  recently  cracked  down  on 
the  country's  Intellectuals.    This  pattern 
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of  renewed  repression  also  has  been 
enacted  recently  In  Poland  and  Czecho- 
slovakia. 

Despite  the  emergence  of  some  hopeful 
slffns.  communism  continues  to  pose  tht- 
major  threat  to  the  peace  of  the  world 
There  is  a  risk  that  the  mere  passage  of 
time  will  cause  free  peoples  to  forget  the 
continuing  plight  of  the  unfree.  The 
spirit  of  the  people  of  eiist-central  Eu- 
rope is  the  most  miportant  weapon  In 
this  long  struggle  We  must  encourage 
this  free  spirit.  The  United  States  must 
speak  out.  Our  commitment  to  freedom 
compels  us  to  dedicate  ourselves  to  the 
cause  of  freedom  wherever  freedom  is 
denied. 


Congress  and  the  People  Matt  Pro- 
tect and  Defend  the  Constitntioaal 
Powers  of  the  People 


EXTENSION  OF  REM.ARKS 

I  If 

HON.  BEN  F.  JENSEN 

or  IOWA 

IN  THK  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  July  30.  1964 

Mr.  JENSEN  Mr  Speaker,  I  have  to- 
day introduced  companion  bills  to  the 
McCulloch  bills.  House  Joint  Resolution 
1055  and  H.R    12016,  as  follows: 

HJ  Res  1055 
Joint  resolution  to  amend  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States  to  guarantee  the  right 
of  any  8tate  t<j  apportion  one  house  of  Its 
legislature  on  factors  other  than  popula- 
tion 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  o/  Rep- 
resentatives o/  the  United  States  of  Arnertra 
in  Congress  asiembled  i  two-thirdu  of  each 
House  concurring  the'-etn) .  That  the  follow- 
ing article  is  hereby  proposed  as  an  amend- 
ment to  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States,  which  shall  be  valid  to  all  Intents 
and  purposes  as  part  of  the  Constitution 
when  ratified  by  the  letfislatures  nf  three- 
fourths  of  the  several  States 

ARTICLE   XXV 

"Sectigw  1.  Nothing  !n  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States  ■ihall  pnihiblt  a  State 
having  a  bicameral  legislature,  from  appor- 
tioning the  membership  of  one  house  ot  Its 
legislature  on  factors  other  than  population. 
If  the  citizens  of  the  State  shall  have  the 
opportunity  to  vote  up<^n  the  apportion- 
ment. 

"Sbc.  a.  This  article  ^all  be  Inoperative 
unless  It  shall  have  been  ratified  as  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  by  the  legis- 
latures of  three-fourths  of  the  several  SUtes 
within  seven  years  from  the  date  of  its  sub- 
mission to  the  States  by  ihe  Congress   " 

H  R    12016 
A  bill  to  provide  that  no  Federal  court  shai: 
have   Jurisdiction    of    any   action    to    reap- 
portion one  house  of  a  State  legislature  If 
the  other  house  of  surh  legislature  is  ap- 
p<H^oned  according  to  population 
Be   it  enacted    by    the    Seriate   and    House 
of  Representatives  of   the   United   States  of 
Americm  in  Congress  asternbled.  That  for  the 
seven  jmtn  following  the  enactment  of  this 
Act,  no  court  of  the  United  States  shall  have 
Jurisdiction    of    any    action    or    proceeding 
(whether  Instituted   prior   to  or  on   or  after 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Actt  — 

(1)  to  enjoin,  suspend,  or  modify  the 
operation   of   any   State   law   respecting    the 


boundaries  of  or  tiie  number  of  persons  to 
be  elected  fpitn  any  dl.strlct  t4j  be  repre- 
.sented  in  one  house  of  the  legislature  of  such 
State,  If  such  legislature  is  bicameral  and 
If-  - 

I  .\ '  the  other  house  In  required,  under 
the  law  of  such  State,  to  be  apportioned 
substantially  according  to  population,  or 

(B)  an  action  or  proceeding  to  reappor- 
tion the  other  house  Is  pending  in  any 
court; 

i2)  to  reapportion  both  houses  of  any 
State  legislature,  or 

1 3)  for  damages  arising  out  of  the  oper- 
ation of  any  State  law  app<irtl(inlng  one  or 
both  houses  of  a  bicameral  State  legislature 
where  one  such  house  Is  apportioned  sub- 
stantially according  to  population 


Independence    Day   of   the    Republic   of 
Dahomey 


EXTEN.'=;lON  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  ADAM  C.  POWELL 

'If     NtVS      Y'    RK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  KEFHESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  July  30.  1964 

Mr  POWELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Au- 
gust 1  the  Republic  of  Dahomey  will 
celebrate  the  fourth  anniversary  of  her 
independence,  and  on  this  occasion,  I 
want  to  take  opportunity  to  send  warm 
felicitations  to  Hi.s  E.xcellency  S<3urou- 
Migan  Aplthy.  the  President  of  Daho- 
mey; and  to  His  Excellency  l/ouis  Igna- 
cio-Plnto.  the  Dahomean  Amba.s.sador  to 
the  United  States 

A  small,  narrow,  tropical  land  facing 
the  Gulf  of  Guinea,  Dahomey  has  made 
serious  efforts  to  develop  its  resources 
and  to  as.sume  its  riRhtful  role  m  the 
world  community  Gruomrd  to  a.ssume 
this  po.sition  and  attitude  by  the  PYench 
who  had  administered  the  country  since 
the  closing  yeai-s  of  the  19th  century, 
Dahomry  had  been  iiradually  iuvcn  more 
freedom  until  it  finally  attained  full  In- 
dependence on  August  1,  1960 

Howevf!-.  It  has  never  forgotten  it^  ties 
with  either  PYance  or  the  French-speak- 
ing nation.s  of  Africa,  but  iia.s  instead 
used  these  bonds  to  advance  its  own  pros- 
perity A  member  of  the  West  .\fiican 
Monetary  Union.  Dahomey  shares  with 
other  former  French  colonies  a  common 
franc  currency  which  facilitates  econom- 
ic relations  between  them  ar.d  trade  with 
the  outside  world  With  three  otiier 
Prenci)-.-.peakinK  neighbors,  Dahomey 
has  closer  relations  which  are  realized  in 
an  entente  whose  objective  Is.  among 
other  thinsis,  to  coordinate  development 
plans,  establish  similar  t;overnment 
structures,  and  form  a  customs  union 
This  agreement  is  certainly  a  k;ood  exam- 
ple f<jr  other  small  and  large  states  to 
follow  At  the  same  time,  France  has 
not  forgotten  the  economic  well-being  of 
its  former  colony  and  today  provides  an- 
nually .some  .s<>veral  million  dollars  worth 
of  aid  This  European  country  remains 
the  principal  recipient  of  Dahomey's  ex- 
ports and  Its  chief  supplier  of  imports 

Dahomey  al.so  receives  aid  from  our 
own  Government,  besides  the  Unit^'d  Na- 
tions. West  Germany,  Nationalist  China, 
and  Lsrael      Thils  countrv  has  become  a 


July  so 

member    of    various   international  My*, 
nomic  organizations  and  encouragegf 
eign  investments  under  a  liberal  inv^ 
menl  code.  ™*" 

However.  Dahomey  knows  thatitouit 
rely  on  its  own  resources  to  raise  tS 
standard  of  living  of  its  people  and  t^ 
build  a  vigorous  an.d  thriving  modern 
economy,  and  it  also  knows  that  fun^ 
should  be  carefully  allocated  so  that  none 
are  wasK^d.  In  1962,  a  long-range,  20- 
year  development  plan  was  put  into  oo- 
eralion  which  has  been  broken  downiiu^ 
smaller  seyments  with  the  first  being  4 
years  in  length.  It  is  hoped  that  thu 
program  will  increa.se  production  in  agri- 
culture,  the  branch  of  the  economy  in 
which  most  Datiomeans  make  their  ]n. 
ing,  and  develop  small  industries,  AD». 
homean  Dmelopment  Bank,  the  majority 
of  wii(\se  stock  the  Government  owni 
provides  agricultural  credit  to  coopen^ 
tives  and  loans  to  industry,  housing,  and 
other  projects  of  national  importance. 

Thus,  Dahomt-ans  are  working  for 
their  development  by  usin^:  their  own  re- 
sources and  supplementing  tliem  with 
outside  funds.  They  are  also  cementlm 
relations  with  the  rest  of  Africa  in  Wes; 
African  urgani/ations  and  the  Organi- 
zation of  African  Unity,  and  with 
Europe,  Asia,  and  our  own  country  both 
through  and  out.side  the  United  Nations. 

We  wish  them  the  best  for  their  future 
on  this,  their  fourth  anniversary  of  In- 
dependence 
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House  Shoald  Approve   Wilderneii  Bi 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

Of 

HON.  DONALD  M.  FRASER 

of     MINNt-SnTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  KEPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  July  30.  1964 

Mr  FRASER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to 
expre.ss  my  unequivocal  support  for  the 
wildernes.s  bill.  When  Senator  Hum- 
phrey introduced  this  legislation  7  years 
auo.  he  said  that  it  "gives  expression  to 
a  policy  which  has  long  been  a  reality  in 
the  minds  and  hearts  of  the  American 
p^'ople  but  has  never  yet  been  embodied 
in  legislation."  I  think  it  is  time  to  make 
the  policy  of  tlie  wilderness  bill  a  legis- 
lative reality. 

WILDERNESS    THREATENED 

Americans  have  always  found  the 
beauty  of  untouched  wilderness  a  source 
of  inspiration  and  enjoyment.  But  un- 
less we  act  now.  the  coming  decades  will 
see  wildeme.ss  increasingly  encroached 
upon  by  a  growing  population  and  In- 
creased mechanization.  Unless  we  act 
now,  future  generations  may  never  enjoy 
the  natural  areas  we  cherish.  We 
neglect  our  responsibility  to  the  future  If 
we  fail  to  preserve  untouched  areas. 

THE  WILDERNESS  BILL 

The  wilderness  bill  would  preserre 
natural  areas  for  our  continuing  u«e. 
It  would  establish  a  wilderness  preserva- 
tion system  consisting  of  present  "wllder- 
ne.ss,"  "wild."  and  "canoe"  areas.  It 
would  set  up  an  orderly  procedure  for 


xrfiMons  deletions  or  changes  in  the 
»;SSi°"  'y'''"^-  ^"^  provisions  for 
durnotice.  public  hearings,  and  review 

''^^^e^no^alid  objections  to  its  passage. 
Tt  ftill  not  generally  interfere  with  the 
lltAblished  uses  of  areas  it  includes,  it 
Su  not  endanger  existing  private  rights. 
and  it  will  not  call  for  the  expenditure 
of  additional  funds. 

LAND  AND  WATER  CONSERVATION  rUND  A 
PRECEDENT 

I  think  the  passage  last  week  of  the 
•and  and  water  conservation  fund  bill 
xnes  as  fine  precedent  for  the  wilder- 
ness bill  Both  measures  are  concrete  in- 
dications of  American  concern  for  our 
outdoor  heritage.  Among  other  things. 
the  Conservation  Fund  Act  will  help 
States  plan,  acquire,  and  develop  land 
and  water  areas  needed  for  recreation. 
My  own  State  will  receive  over  $2  million 
under  this  law.  I  think  the  wilderness 
bill,  along  with  this  act.  would  provide  a 
firm  foundation  for  the  development  and 
protection  of  a  range  of  outdoor  areas 
to  suit  every  recreational  taste. 

BOUNDARY  WATERS  CANOE  AREA 

Minnesotans  are  happy  that  our 
boundary'  waters  canoe  area  is  part  of  the 
preservation  system  established  by  the 
wilderness  bill.  There  is  much  interest 
in  the  development  of  this  area,  and  Sec- 
retary- of  Agriculture  Freeman  has  ap- 
pointed a  six-man  commission  to  make 
recommendations  regarding  its  future^ 

Mr,  Speaker,  let  me  close  by  suggestmg 
that  the  Congress  which  President  John- 
son has  termed  an  "Education  Congress" 
could,  with  the  passage  of  this  bill,  merit 
the  title  of  "Conservation  Congress"  as 
weU.  It  will  have  demonstrated  its  un- 
derstanding and  concern  for  the  educa- 
tional and  recreational  needs  of  the  com- 
plex society  we  have  become. 


Old-Age  Assistance  Pro8[ram 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  JOHN  D.  DINGELL 

OF    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  July  30.  1964 

Mr  DINGELL,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
just  one  of  many  Members  on  the  floor 
tnday  who  personally  went  before  the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  during  pub- 
lic heariii^is.  I  implored  the  committee 
m  the  interest  of  democratic  government, 
to  give  the  Members  of  the  House  an  op- 
portunity to  vote  on  hospital  insurance 
for  thp  aged  under  social  security.  With 
such  widespread  public  interest  and  con- 
cern with  the  question,  failure  to  permit 
the  Hou.se  to  express  its  will  can  only  be 
construed  as  a  breakdown  of  the  demo- 
cratic proce.ss.  I,  along  with  hundreds  of 
other  Members  of  the  House,  expect  to 
have  the  right  to  have  their  votes  count- 
ed in  any  legislative  decision  on  a  matter 
of  such  great  national  significance.  No 
hospital  in.surance  proposal  Is  before  us 
today  although  the  Nation  appeals  for  it. 

for  a  number  of  years  we  have  been 
trjing  to  get  this  measure  to  the  floor  of 


the  House  for  a  vote.  At  each  turn  of  the 
road  we  have  been  told  that  existing 
measures,  the  old-age  assistance  pro- 
gram, the  Kerr-Mills  program — MAA — 
are  doing  to  job,  that  there  is  no  need, 
and  that  private  plans  are  taking  care  of 
the  aged  in  this  country. 

For  years  I  have  countered  by  pointing 
to  the  vast  need  of  our  aged  and  retired, 
and  to  the  humanitarian  considerations 
so  abundantly  plain  in  the  hospital  prob- 
lems of  the  aged. 

I  have  demonstrated  over  the  years 
that  Kerr-Mills  is  more  expensive  and 
that  it  has  higher  administrative  and  in- 
vestigative costs  because  of  the  degrading 
means  test.  I  have  shown  that  social  se- 
curity is  the  only  workable  device  that 
can  meet  the  needs  of  providing  hospi- 
talization insurance  for  our  aged.  It  is 
also  the  cheapest  and  most  fiscally  re- 
sponsible way  of  accomplishing  this  end. 
I  have  never  seen  these  arguments  re- 
butted. 

I  support  not  only  the  hospital  insur- 
ance for  the  aged  proposal  as  embodied 
in  the  King-Anderson  bill  but  the  Kerr- 
Mllls  Act  as  well.  Kerr-Mills  is  needed 
as  a  vital  backstop  of  last-ditch  help  for 
those  older  people  for  whom  the  benefits 
of  the  King-Anderson  bill  would  prove 
insufficient.  But,  and  I  want  to  em- 
phasize this.  Kerr-Mills,  by  itself,  is  un- 
workable and  inappropriate  as  the  gov- 
ernmental answer  to  the  health  care  fi- 
nancing problems  of  our  older  people. 
Public  assistance — relief— as  Kerr-Mills 
is — is  by  definition,  incompatible  with  in- 
dependence and  dignity.  Application  for 
public  assistance  is  acknowledgment  of 
failure.  Surely  a  great  nation  such  as 
ours  can  offer  more  to  our  senior  citizens 
than  self -degradation  as  a  means  of  se- 
curing aid  with  the  expenses  of  health 
care. 

At  every  turn,  the  opponents  of  this 
legislation  have  indicated  that  the  Kerr- 
Mills  program  deserved  a  trial.  In  the 
Biblical  term.  'Tt  has  been  tried  and 
found  wanting."  I  now  will  proceed  to 
dociunent  that  point. 

The  Kerr-Mills  program  of  medical  as- 
sistance for  the  aged,  no  matter  how 
laudable  the  intentions  of  its  sponsors, 
has  proved  a  spotty  and  ineffective  legis- 
lative ariswer.  In  the  main,  according 
to  the  Special  Committee  on  Aging  of  the 
U.S.  Senate,  the  majority  of  people  who 
received  any  care  under  the  program 
have  been  individuals  transferred  from 
or  eligible  for  help  under  other  public 
assistance  programs.  Kerr-Mills  MAA 
is  not  reaching  the  new  group  of  people  it 
has  been  intended  to  reach.  For  ex- 
ample : 

First.  New  York  receives  some  one- 
third  of  the  Federal  funds  going  into  the 
MAA  program.  The  department  of  so- 
cial welfare  in  that  Stat€  recently  ad- 
vised that: 

New  York  State's  current  MAA  cpseload 
of  about  30.000  Is  made  up  largely  of  trans- 
fers from  the  OAA  and  aid-to-the-bllnd  pro- 
gram plus  a  large  number  of  persons  who 
were  formerly  receiving  hosplUl  care  at  pub- 
lic expense  as  medical  Indigents. 

Second.  In  May  1963  the  State  of 
Washington  reported  payments  of  $187,- 
000  for  MAA  care  provided  to  1.176  re- 
cipients.    In  June   1963,  $1,282,000  was 


paid  in  behalf  of  9.623  people.  This 
enormous  jiunp  in  payments  and  recipi- 
ents was  not  due  to  any  magnificent  new 
ability  to  reach  those  who  needed  help. 
It  was  due  simply  to  the  transfer  of  more 
than  7,000  nursing  home  patients  from 
the  old-age  assistance  program  to  MAA. 
As  you  gentlemen  are  well  aware,  peo- 
ple are  being  transferred  from  other  pro- 
grams to  Kerr-Mills  MAA,  by  the  States, 
in  order  to  qualify  for  the  more  liberal 
Federal  matching  provisions  under  MAA. 
It  makes  for  interesting  physical  and  fis- 
cal maneuvers — but  very  little  in  the  way 
of  helping  that  group  of  10  million  or 
more  older  Americans  estimated  by  the 
Senate  Finance  Committee  to  be  in  need 
of  the  type  of  help  theoretically  avail- 
able under  Kerr-Mills.  Kerr-Mills  had 
proved  not  much  more  than  a  paper 
placebo  prescribed  by  the  medicrats  of 
the  AMA.  And,  it  is  a  high-priced  pre- 
scription. The  facts  about  the  Kerr- 
Mills  MAA  program  do  not  make  for  a 
rosy  glow  superimposed  halo. 

As  many  of  us  know,  the  American 
Medical  Association  has  had  an  assort- 
ment of  medicinemen  peddling  its  politi- 
cal snake  oil  around  the  country.  One 
of  the  more  artful  dodges  employed  is 
propagandizing  the  Kerr-Mills  pro- 
gram— in  their  frantic  efforts  to  stave  off 
that  so  sinful  social  security — as  the 
"numbers  racket."  This  little  piece  of 
deception  involves  hourly  annovmce- 
ments  concerning  the  number  of  States 
which  have  implemented  the  Kerr-Mills 
program.  It  includes  throwing  into  the 
count  the  four  jurisdictions  which  have 
programs  in  operation,  and  States  with 
programs  in  operation.  It  also  includes 
tossing  in  States  which  have  passed  en- 
abling legislation  of  one  sort  or  another 
but  where  Kerr -Mills  is  not  function- 
ing. 

Georgia  and  New  Mexico,  for  example, 
are  all  set  to  go  except  for  one  slight 
defect^no  money.  This  lack  of  money 
to  finance  decent  MAA  programs  is  seri- 
ous, not  only  in  States  which  cannot  even 
afford  to  establish  token  programs — even 
at  the  risk  of  displeasing  their  State 
medical  ^cieties — but  also  in  those 
States  which  have  programs.  And,  here 
is  a  real  fly  in  the  Kerr-Mills  ointment. 
The  States  cannot  raise  the  money  neces- 
sary to  finance  comprehensive  MAA  pro- 
grams with  liberal  eligibility  require- 
ments. Educational,  housing,  roadbuild- 
ing  needs,  and  the  other  public  welfare 
programs  compete  in  a  bitter  struggle 
for  available  State  revenues.  Kerr-Mills 
MAA  is  low  man  on  that  totem  pole.  The 
financial  strain  is  most  acute  in  those 
States  which  need  the  most  help — States 
with  low  per  capita  incomes.  Paradoxi- 
cally, these  are  the  States  where  most 
help  is  needed.  Some  of  them  have  tried 
to  a  decent  job  with  Kerr-Mills  MAA. 
But  the  pressure  was  too  great.  They 
found  it  necessary  to  cut  back  even  where 
benefits  were  inadequate  in  the  first 
place. 

One  State,  for  example,  paid  for  up  to 
30  days  of  hospital  care  per  year  for  an 
MAA  eligible.  The  State  pays  up  to  $105 
per  month  for  nursing  home  care.  Visits 
to  the  home  by  a  physician  were  ex- 
cluded and  office  or  clinic  visits  were 
limited  to  only  two  per  month.    Dental 
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care  waa  covered  to  extent  of  extrac- 
tions, surgery,  dentures,  and  X-rays. 
Prescribed  drugs  are  not  covered.  Here 
is  what  the  SUte  was  forced  to  do  to  its 
nominal  program  last  fall:  The  number 
of  hospital  days  covered  pt.'r  year  was  cut 
from  30  days  down  to  20:  covered  visits 
to  a  doctor's  ofiflce  or  clinic  was  cut  from 
two  a  month  to  one;  and  the  protection 
for  dental  surger>-  and  cost  of  dentures 
was  eliminated  from  the  program  I  am 
sure  that  the  Members  of  this  House  are 
as  distressed  as  anyone  over  such  a 
breakdown  of  the  Kerr-Mills  program  in 
Just  one  State  It  goes  to  show  that  try- 
ing is  not  enoutih. 

West  Virginia.  Arkansas,  and  I'tah  are 
States  which  have  been  forced  to  cut 
back  their  programs 

In  many  cases  sensible  advice  to  an 
MAA  eligible  might  be  that  he  secure  his 
treatment  early  in  his  State's  fiscal  year 
because  if  the  State  uses  up  its  appro- 
priation, eligibles  are  out  of  luck. 

I  think  there  Ls  another  aspect  to  lYw 
method  of  flnanclner  Kerr-Mllls  MAA 
which  has  been  overlooked;  one  which  I 
regard  as  a  serious  defect 

Michigan  has  the  problem  as  do  other 
States  of  attracting  and  keeping  indus- 
try. Obviously  State  and  local  taxes  are 
important  determinants  in  whether  an 
Industry  comes  or  noes  Under  the  King- 
Anderson  proposal,  all  employers  and 
their  employees  would  pay  the  same  rate 
regardless  of  the  State  or  locality  In 
which  they  were  situated  But.  any 
State  trying  to  finance  a  comprehensive 
MAA  program  with  iilHMal  eligibility  re- 
quirements would  have  to  spend  many 
millions  of  dollars  of  its  general  tax  reve- 
nues— a  fact  making  for  Increased  or 
high  taxes.  And.  obviously,  a  fact  work- 
ing against  the  ability  of  that  State  to 
attract  new  indastiT  "r  retain  that  which 
it  has. 

As  far  as  MAA  benefits  are  concerned, 
we  have  to  face  the  fact  that  geography 
and  not  Justice  dictates  whether  an  older 
person  In  need  will  be  aided  Older 
Americans  in  absolutely  the  same  cir- 
cumstances are  eligible  for  some  help  In 
one  State  but  denied  assistance  in  an- 
other. For  example,  an  older  couple  with 
an  annual  income  of  $2. 1  no  could  receive 
some  beneflu.s  in  Kentucky  but  would  be 
denied  assistance  iii  Arkan.sa.s.  Or.  the 
other  hand,  each  partner  of  that  couple 
would  get  only  10  days  of  hospital  care 
In  Kentucky  In  Arkansas,  had  they 
qualified  imder  tlie  income  requirement, 
each  would  have  been  eligible  for  20  days 
of  such  care  And  so  it  goes  in  attempt- 
ing to  analyze  the  several  MAA  pro- 
grams. Each  differs  from  the  other 
without  rhyme  or  reason  Older  Ameri- 
cans are  not  even  afforded  equal  depri- 
vation of  adequate  help 

I  do  not  propo.se  to  labor  my  heart- 
felt opposition  to  any  program  which 
employs  the  indigmtips  and  family  pres- 
sures incorporated  in  means  tests  This 
aspect  alone  flaws  Kerr-Mills  MAA  fa- 
tally. It  is  inconceivable  to  me  that 
anyone  could  possibly  ask  our  older  peo- 
ple to  plead  for  help  by  detailing  every 
aspect  of  their  flimncial  difficulties  It 
Is  un-American.  Furthermore.  Mr 
Chairman,   it   is  almost  foolishly   costly 


since  in  some  States  It  runs  administra- 
tive costs  to  a  higher  level  than  the  level 
of  the  medical  benefits  paid  out. 

In  conciasion.  I  again  repeat  my  heart- 
felt belief  that  the  Members  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  must  have  an  oppor- 
tunity to  vote  on  the  issue  of  hospital  in- 
surance for  the  aged  through  social  se- 
curity. Anything  short  of  that  opportu- 
nity would  be  a  great  disservice  to 
18  million  older  Americans  and  their 
families. 


Senator  Stuart  Sjmiii^oa,  of  Mitsonri, 
Sammona  U<  To  Meet  the  Challenge  of 
Education 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  LEONOR  K.  SULLIVAN 

OF    MlbSiil  RJ 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  July  30.  1964 

Mrs.  SULLIVAN  Mr  Speaker,  the 
people  of  the  United  States — and  par- 
ticularly the  people  of  Missouri  —are  in- 
deed fortunate  in  having  in  the  Senate 
of  the  United  States  so  able  and  out- 
.standaur  a  man  as  Stu.^rt  Sy.minuT  in. 
of  M.ssourl  The  senior  Senator  from 
Missouri  is  recognized  as  one  of  the 
straightest  thinking,  best  informed,  and 
most  decLsive  in  action  of  all  American 
public  servants. 

F:  im  a  remarkable  background  in 
business  and  in  GDvernmcnt.  Senator 
Symington  brings  to  the  prjblem.s  v, h.ch 
confront  our  country  an  Inc  sive  under- 
standing of  the  fundamental  strengths 
and  weaknesses  of  'jur  society  and  of  the 
steps  we  must  take  to  make  this  a  bet- 
ter country  in  a  better  world  A  success- 
ful businessman  before  turning  to  pub- 
lic service,  he  earned  great  distinction  as 
the  first  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force,  and 
as  head  of  the  National  Security  Re- 
sources Board  For  the  past  12  years,  he 
has  brought  honor  to  Missouri  as  a  Sen- 
ator noted  for  his  grasp  of  military  and 
fore-gn  policy  Issues,  on  the  o:;o  hand, 
and  of  domestic  social  and  economic 
problems,  on  the  other  Four  years  ago. 
he  was  Missouri's  proud  choice  for  the 
Democratic  nomination  as  President  of 
the  United  States,  and  it  was  my  great 
honor  and  privlle-;e  to  make  one  of  the 
nominating  speeches  at  the  1960  conven- 
tion  in   behalf  of   his  candidacy. 

SEN.MOR      sy.MINGTON       ANALYZES      OUR      FajrCA- 

rtUNM.    PROBtXMS 

Education — the  needs  of  our  educa- 
tional system  and  the  challenges  to 
American  progress  based  on  our  abilitv 
to  solve  those  needs — has  long  keen  a 
subject  of  great  interest  to  Missouri's 
.senior  Senator  Earlier  this  year,  he  de- 
livered a  charactertstic-illy  perceptive 
address  on  the  educational  challenge  of 
the  next  several  years — perhaps  the 
Kreatest  sintrle  domestic  emergency  to  be 
faced  during  this  decade  Our  com- 
munities, our  States  and  tlie  Nation 
must  cope  with  demands  for  school  en- 
rollment increasuiK  U)  nearly  half  again 
the  present  level   and  college  enrollment 


rising  to  double  the  present  level  bj  u» 
year  1970.  ^ 

This  address  was  appropriately  maik 
at  the  dedication  by  the  town  of  Eia- 
loch.  Mo. — a  community  which  had  to 
scrimp  and  sacrifice  to  provide  ti» 
fund.*^ — of  a  new  junior  high  ttUxi 
named  m  honor  of  the  late  Preddent 
John  F.  Kennedy.  Because  of  its  numj 
contributions  to  the  solution  of  edua- 
tional  problems  facing  the  Nation,  thlj 
address,  in  my  opitdon.  should  be  Dude 
more  widely  available  to  Members  oj 
Coni;ress  and  to  other  Americans  inter- 
ested  in  this  vital  Lssue.  and  for  thatra- 
son.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  submit  Senator  St- 
MiNGToNs  address  for  inclusion  In  \it 
Congress lON.^L  Record,  under  unanlmom 
consent  of  the  House  of  RepresentatlTd 
as  follows: 
Education:      Our     Greatiist     Natuial   Bj. 

SOURCE— Address    by    Senator   Stxja*t  St- 

MINGTON,   DeMOCTIAT,  OF  Ml.SSOURI,  AT  Dm. 

CArioiNf  OF  John  F    Kennedy  Jtwioi  Hira 
.School,  Kinloch    Mo  ,  April  5,  1964 

It  Is  a  privilege  to  participate  with  ym: 
In  Kinloch  today  in  an  e\eni  which  nurfa 
a  milestone  in  community  effort  for  the  bet- 
ter education  of  America  s  children. 

Recently  your  Mayor  Clarence  Lee  cunt 
beforf  a  committee  of  the  US  Senatei  tod 
as  he  described  the  spirit  of  local  self-rellioei 
characteristic  of  your  community  effort  he 
made  a  profound  impression. 

Pew  communities  have  displayed  the  lell- 
sacrllice  put  forth  by  Kinloch  In  effort  K 
help  Ut.elf  throutjh  such  mea.''Ures  aa  thepu- 
sage  of  bond  Issues  and  assumption  of  onto! 
the  heaviest  tax  burdens  borne  by  the  peo- 
ple of  any  town  or  city  In  the  State — m  jou 
have  worked  to  build  your  community  tt 
the  hlRh  level  which  generally  prenUi 
throui'hoiit   St    lx)uls  County 

Today,  as  wo  dedicate  this  superb  nn 
Junior  high  scho<jl,  Kinloch  takes  anottc 
step  forward  solving  one  of  Us  most  flu; 
needs,  and  It  Is  a  particular  pleasure  to  Jot 
with  you  In  the  creation  of  a  memorl«l  K 
one  who  realized  far  more  clearly  than  moit 
how  Important  It  Is  for  every  American  tc 
have  a  chance  for  an  education 

It  was  President  John  P  Kennedy  whc 
said  "Not  every  child  has  an  equal  Ulentor 
an  equal  ability  or  an  ecju.il  motivation,  br, 
thev  should  have  the  equal  right  to  develof 
their  talent  and  their  ability  and  their  moti- 
vation to  make  something  of  themselves" 

John  Kennedy  was  devoted  to  making  tha 
a  Nation  of  opportunity  for  all  AmertcaDS 
In  his  first  message  to  the  Ci>ncress,  he  «»1<! 
■'Our  progress  as  a  nation  can  be  no  »wlfw 
than  our  progress  In  education  " 

President  I.vndon  B  Johnson  endorsef  tbu 
principle  without  reservation— and  U  » 
about  this  principle  that  I  will  speak  brleftj 
today 

Tills  land  of  ours  draws  Its  strength  troB 
a  rich  variety  of  resources- -but  the  ulti- 
mate source  of  strength.  In  this  or  any  otiw 
democracy.  Is  an  educated  citizenry 

This  concept  h.as  been  clear  from  tb« 
earllef.t  days  of  our  Republic  When  th»i 
wl.se  Frenchman.  Alexis  de  TocquevUle,  OW 
to  observe  us  In  the  1830's.  he  reported."!™ 
universal  and  sincere  faith  that  they  prol« 
here  In  the  efBc.iclousness  of  education  leenu 
to  me  one  of  the  most  remarkable  fe«tffl« 
of  America  " 

lA->oklng  back  over  our  growth,  we  can  » 
th  it  It  was  a  faith  well  Justified. 

Our  productive  economy,  vlgoroua  socJrtJ 
high  level  of  health  and  cultural  achlfi*- 
ments-  -these  are  the  dividends  we  ^ 
reaped  from  this  wise  and  generous  InW" 
mont 

.A.S  Americans,  we  have  also  t>elleT«'^ 
both   the  Individual  and   the  school  sf^ 
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-<«  Mt  be  wrved  when  education  remains 
*^^i,  the  responsibility  of  State  and 
''"^LmnentiK-on  the  assumption  that 

"^^.i^the  constituency,  the  greater  the 
^  i^n  and  support  of.  the  schooU. 
^^^\lei  also  has  been  proven  In  prac- 
^Tto  a  large  extent  It  accounts  for  the 
"■IrUb^  growth  of.  and  rich  diversity  In. 
^ucatlonal  Institutions. 

THS   HISTORT    or   rEDKRAL    STTPPOBT 

The  appropriate  role  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
™Lnt  in  our  educational  development 
'not  been  so  certain.  A  review  of  our 
^".o?y  however,  indicates  a  consistent  be- 
S  tiat  the  interest  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
l,nt  in  education  Is  a  necessary  and  legltl- 
^Iteone-and  that  there  are  certain  educa- 
^nal  needs  which  the  National  Government 
J  uniquely  qualified  to  meet. 

to  bl8  Farewell  Address  to  Congress  In 
iTM  George  Washington  urged  that  body  to. 
Promote  as  an  object  of  primary  Importance 
iStulloos  for  the  general  diffusion  of 
^owledge  In  proportion  as  the  structure 
!7.«)veriunent  gives  force  to  public  opinion. 
It  u  e«Bentlal  that  public  opinion  should  be 
enlightened." 

Even  prior  to  this  plea.  Congress  had  passed 
the  Ordinance  of  1785.  which  set  aside  lot 
18  of  each  township  esUbllshed  therein  for 
the  maintenance  of  public  schools.  Two 
Tear*  l»t«r.  the  Northwest  Ordinance  of  1787 
upUdUy  suted  that  "schools  and  the  means 
of  education  shall  be  forever  encouraged." 
Shortly  thereafter.  In  1802.  the  U.S.  MUi- 
ury  Academy  was  established  at  West 
Point— the  first  clear  demonstration  that 
Federal  funds  for  educational  purposes  were 
justified  In  order  to  produce  uniquely  trained 
pereonnel  to  meet  critical  requirements  of 
the  National  Government. 

By  the  time  of  the  Civil  War.  our  agricul- 
tural enterprise  had  grown  to  enormotis 
proportions,  and  Industry  had  become  In- 
creasingly complex  and  technical. 

Both  of  these  developments  were  reflected 
in  the  hUtorlc  Morrill  Act  of  1862.  now 
known  ae  the  Land -Grant  Act.  which  ceded 
public  lands  to  the  States  for  the  purpose 
of  dnancing  at  least  one  college  adapted  to 
the  educational  needs  of  those  engaged  In 
agriculture  and  industry. 

Our  entry  into  World  War  I  necessitated 
establishment  of  the  Reserve  officers  training 
program  in  our  universities.  The  war  experi- 
ence also  demonstrated  certain  national 
technological  weaknesses,  which  prompted 
sdoptlon  of  the  Smith-Hughes  Act  of  1917 
to  stimulate  Interest  In  vocational  educa- 
tion in  the  public  high  schools. 

The  tumultuous  thirties  had  their  effects 
on  education  as  on  every  other  aspect  of 
.toerlcan  life  While  the  National  Youth 
.\dminlstratlon  was  training  thousands  of 
young  people,  the  Works  Progress  Adminis- 
tration built  about  5.000  schools,  and  im- 
proved an  estimated  30,000  others. 
Throughout  World  War  II.  the  university 
onimunlty  W(irl:cd  In  close  cooperation  with 
■he  Fcderiil  Government,  undertaking  vital 
■ejearch  programs,  and  making  such  changes 
la  currlculunis  as  the  war  effort  required. 

Perhaps  the  preate.^t  effect  came  after  the 
war  when  the  unprecedented  Servicemens 
Rcadjuftmeiit  Act  of  1944.  better  known 
fs  the  QI  bill,  authorized  billions  of  dollars 
'oT  tuuUin  unci  subsistence  allowances  for 
r?turnlr.g  veU'ra'.s 

In  1958.  c  .mgress  again  responded  to  a 
national  challenge  The  challenge  was  the 
Soviet  sputnik;  and  our  response  was  the 
National  Defen.^e  Education  Act.  designed  to 
promote  expansion  of  education  In  the  fields 
pf  science,  mathematics,  modern  foreign 
languages.  a!:d  professional  educational 
trainlnji; 

These  were  the  major  developments,  until 
'Jst  lafct  year,  when  Congress  enacted  the 
first  broad  assistance  program  for  American 
colleges  since  the  Land  Grant  Act  of  1862. 
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This  measure,  the  Higher  Education  Facili- 
ties Act  of  1963.  authorizes  a  $1.2  billion  pro- 
gram of  grants  and  low-interest  loans  to 
assist  colleges  In  the  construction  of  class- 
rooms, libraries,  and  laboratories;  President 
Johnson  has  termed  it  the  most  significant 
education  bill  In  history. 

All  of  these  programs  have  been  adopted 
as  a  critical  need  either  on  the  part  of  the 
Government,  or  on  the  part  of  the  school 
system  Itself,  became  evident. 

And  accompanying  these  major  enact- 
ments have  been  numerous  subsidiary  pro- 
grams, ranging  from  scholarships  for  war 
orphans  to  tralneeshlps  for  Public  Health 
Service  personnel. 

The  list  Is  lengthy,  and  need  not  be  re- 
counted here.  The  Important  point  Is,  that 
despite  continued  debate  over  the  pros  and 
cons  of  Federal  aid  to  education,  the  Federal 
Government  Is  already  aiding  education — and 
on  a  large  scale;  and  has  been  doing  so  In 
one  way  or  another  since  1785. 

One  estimate  Is  the  Federal  expendlttires 
for  major  programs  of  education  have  already 
amounted  to  more  than  $20  billion. 

TOT   CHALLENGE    OF    FUTURE    KEEDS 

There  remains,  however,  a  strong  sense  of 
unflnl&hed  business. 

Recently  (February  18)  the  Secretary  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  announced 
that  the  classroom  shortage  In  American 
schools  has  grown  even  more  acute.  Reports 
from  the  States  show  a  shortage  of  124,000 
classrooms  this  school  year  as  compared  to 
121,200  the  year  before. 

Colleges  across  the  Nation,  public  and  pri- 
vate alike,  are  staggering  under  the  pressures 
of  rapidly  expanding  enrollments  and  stead- 
ily increasing  costs. 

The  vice  president  and  director  of  the 
Fund  for  Advancement  of  Education  of  the 
Ford  Foundation  predicted  a  year  ago  that, 
"If  we  are  to  continue  operating  our  colleges 
along  conventional  lines,  we  would  need  to 
construct  more  college  facilities  In  the  next 
15  years  than  we  have  built  In  all  our 
history." 

Perhaps  the  most  shocking  statistics  are 
those  which  have  received  special  attention 
in  recent  months.  I  am  referring  to  the 
dismal  fact  that  one  out  of  four  draftees  falls 
to  pass  the  Intelligence  portion  of  the  armed 
services  entrance  examination.  In  some 
States,  the  percentage  is  more  than  50  per- 
cent. 

What  these  and  similar  statistics  seem  to 
Indicate  Is  that  while  we  have  responded  to 
particular  needs  with  particular  programs, 
we  are  still  neglecting  some  of  the  most  basic 
and  critical  needs  of  our  Nation's  children 
and  their  schools. 

Ten  years  ago,  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court 
unanimously  declared  that,  "In  these  days 
It  Is  doubtful  that  any  child  may  reasonably 
be  expected  to  succeed  In  life  if  he  is  denied 
the  opportunity  of  an  education." 

This  momentous  decision  was  directed 
toward  those  children  being  deprived  of  edu- 
cation due  to  their  race. 

The  principle,  however,  applies  to  all  our 
children — and  far  too  many  are  now  being 
denied  their  highest  development  due  to 
crowded  conditions,  Inadequate  facilities, 
substandard  teaching  and  high  college  tui- 
tions. 

Surely  our  concern  extends  to  them  as 
well. 

And  clearly,  any  .serious  fallings  in  the 
system  present  problems  of  national  dimen- 
sions. 

Especially  In  these  times,  when  a  person 
may  live  and  be  educated  in  several  States, 
utilize  his  education  in  still  others,  and  see 
the  results  of  his  training — good  or  bad — 
dispersed  throughout  the  Nation,  no  single 
level  of  government  can  be  expected  to  sus- 
tain the  sole  responsibility  for  his  education. 
Somehow  It  has  become  customary  to  as- 
sume   that    should    a    crop    fall,    a    tornado 


strike,  or  a  dam  break.  States  and  commu- 
nities may  fly  to  the  Federal  Government, 
which  Inunedlately  responds  with  whatever 
aaslfitance  Is  necessary. 

It  would  seem  a  sad  reflection  on  our  sys- 
tem If  the  flood  of  children,  otir  hope  and 
our  future,  be  considered  with  any  less  ur- 
gency, generosity  or  dispatch. 

I  am  personally  hopeful  that  this  Congress 
will  uphold  the  record  established  In  the  last 
session  with  the  Higher  Education  Facilities 
Act.  working  toward  fulflUment  of  the  Na- 
tion's unmet  educational  needs. 

They  will,  and  should,  remain  primarily 
State  and  local  problems;  but  as  our  history 
clearly  demonstrates,  the  schools  have  ex- 
pected and  received  Federal  assistance  In 
times  of  extraordinary  educational  need; 
and  the  Nation  may  rely  on  the  school  sys- 
tem in  times  of  extraordinary  national  need. 

It  Is  my  conviction  that  both  of  these  con- 
ditions now  exist. 

The  pressures  on  our  school  sjretem  are 
clear.  They  are  the  ones  I  have  outlined,  all 
Intensified  by  the  fact  that  the  school-age 
population  has  been  growing  twice  as  fast 
as  the  total  population  since  1950. 

As  one  result,  the  secondary  schools  can 
expect  a  48-percent  Increase  In  enrollment 
during  the  sixties.  And  college  enrollment. 
Incredible  as  this  may  seem,  is  expected  to 
double  during  the  present  decade. 

Just  as  Alice  in  Wonderland  had  to  run 
very  fast  simply  to  stay  In  the  same  place, 
we  win  have  to  move  forward  quickly  In 
order  to  keep  from  dropping  backward. 

OTHER    CRITICAL    NATIONAL    NEEDS 

In  such  circumstances,  it  Is  my  conviction 
that  all  interested  parties,  public  and  pri- 
vate, local  and  Federal,  must  cooperate  to 
Insure  effective  use  of  all  available  resources. 

Aside  from  the  needs  of  the  education  sys- 
tem itself,  there  are  critical  national  needs 
on  which  education  must  be  relied  for  ful- 
fillment— and  this  too  Is  In  accord  with  our 
traditions. 

In  part,  these  are  the  needs  of  an  economy, 
society  and  political  structure  grown  so  com- 
plex that  the  demand  for  highly  trained 
personnel  has  mushroomed  to  unprecedented 
proportions. 

One  Index  of  this  development  Is  the  na- 
tional unemployment  chart,  which  consist- 
ently Indicates  a  Jobless  rate  of  less  than 
1  percent  among  professional  workers, 
through  9  percent  for  skilled  workers,  to 
nearlv  20  percent  for  unskilled  labor. 

Here  is  not  only  the  human  problem  of 
people  without  training  and  therefore  with- 
out work:  but  the  national  problem  of  tech- 
nical and  professional  support,  which  Is 
barely  being  provided  by  the  type  and  char- 
acter of  personnel  our  educational  system  Is 
producing. 

There  Is  also  the  need,  shared  by  mankind 
everywhere,  for  the  reservoir  of  superior 
leadership  that  can  lead  us  through  these 
times  of  turmoil  Into  a  world  of  permanent 

peace. 

At  present,  and  for  the  foreseeable  future, 
much  of  our  best  brainpower  will  necessarily 
be  devoted  to  the  requirements  of  our  na- 
tional defense  effort.  It  is  axiomatic  that 
the  strength  of  the  free  world  depends  on  the 
strength  of  the  United  States,  and  that  by 
maintaining  our  military  might,  we  are  hope- 
ful that  no  hostile  nation  will  ever  be 
tempted     to    try     to    conquer     the    United 

These  efforts  In  themselves,  however, 
though  forestalling  armed  conflict,  wlU  bring 
us  no  closer  to  actual  peace. 

For  many  years  now  1  have  been  proposing 
the  establishment  of  a  National  Academy 
of  Foreign  Affairs,  an  Institution  In  which 
those  who  work  In  our  farflung  interna- 
tional Interests  could  obtain  the  same  kind 
of  intensive  training  as  Is  now  afforded  those 
who  serve  in  the  military.  The  late  Presi- 
dent   Kennedy    sent    a    special    message    to 
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Congress  requesting  adoption  of  this  le^la- 
latlon.  and  I  am  hopeful  that  someday  the 
Old  Ouard  of  the  State  Department  will  re- 
duce Its  opposition  to  the  point  where  this 
Academy  will  become  a  reality. 

I  have  no  Illusions,  however,  that  the 
problems  of  peace  can  be  solved  by  any  one 
Institution. 

In  the  long  run.  what  we  will  require  is 
an  unprecedented  eiT-rt  throughout  the  Na- 
tion to  Identify  and  develop  all  of  our  best 


talent  Hopefully,  this  talent  In  turn  will 
expand  -ur  mental  universe  to  now  un- 
known llnil's 

Perhaps  when  we  approach  those  limits 
we  will  be  able  to  devise  new  buses  for  Inter- 
national agreement  and  understanding 
Perhaps  we  will  be  able  t^)  envision  new 
structures  for  organizing  this  disorderly 
world 

I  say  perhaps,  because  no  man  can  be  cer- 
tain of  the  outcome. 


We  can  be  certain,  however,  that  If  po- 
tions are  to  be  found,  they  will  be  the  n^ 
uct  of  man's  good  will  and  Imagination  «*h" 
Gated  to  the  utmost,  '^" 

Purely  In  this,  the  greatest  challenge  «_ 
fiired  by  any  nation  in  history  all  cltlien, 
and  all  levels  .f  government,  will  join  u 
doing  whatever  Is  ntn-essary  to  Insure  th« 
uur  educational  institutions — and  with  that 
our  precious  freed<.>ms-  will  grow  ^^^ 
flourish. 


SENATE 

Fridvv,  Jn  Y  31,  IWI 

The  Senate  met  at  10  ocUjcIc  a  m  ,  and 
was  called  to  order  by  the  Acting  Presi- 
dent pro  tempore    Mr.  Metc.^lf  > . 

The  Chaplain.  Rev  Frederick  Brown 
Harris,  D.D ,  offered  the  following 
prayer : 

Spirit  of  God,  descend  upon  our  hearts, 
and  grant  that  in  this  temple  of  letrisla- 
tlon  Thy  servants  in  the  ministrv-  of  pub- 
lic affairs  may  serve  Thee  in  the  beauty 
of  holiness 

For  every  spiritual  in.sii,'ht  which  dis- 
cerns that  which  lies  beyond  the  faulty 
and  superficial,  and  finds  sermons  in 
stones  and  yood  in  everything:  for  ever>' 
heavenly  treasure  which  satisfies  the 
heart,  so  that  for  its  sake  men  have  ^'ladly 
surrendered  the  cheap  and  sordid;  for 
heavy  weights  which  turn  into  wiiiks  as 
they  Increase  strength  and  i^ladden  the 
spirit:  for  all  doors  of  opportunity  which 
swing  open  on  hinges  of  service  to  hu- 
manity; and  for  the  radiant  hope — even 
amid  tasks  that  sometimes  are  tcnm  and 
drab — which  sends  it^s  shining'  ray  far 
down  the  futures  broadening  way,  we 
praise  Thy  name,  as  in  the  heat  and 
burden  of  this  new  day  we  lift  lam^' 
hands  of  prayer  to  Thee,  from  whom  all 
blessings  flow.     Amen 


certain  officers  and  employees  in  the 
Federal  Government,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; agreed  to  the  conference  asked 
by  the  Senate  on  the  disacreeinK  votes 
of  the  two  Houses  tiiereon,  and  that  Mr. 
MuKRAY.  Mr  MoKKisoN.  and  Mr.  Cokbett 
were  appomt^'d  mana^-ers  on  the  part  of 
the  House  at  the  conferetu-e 


THE  JOURNAL 

On  request  of  Mr.  Mansfield,  and  by 
unanimous  con.sent.  the  readin.r  i>f  the 
Journal  of  the  prtx^eedirms  of  Thursday. 
July  30,  1964.  was  dispensed  with. 


MESSAGE    FROM    THE    HOUSE    RE- 
CEIVED  DURING  ADJOURNMENT 

Under  authority  of  the  order  of  the 
Senate  of  July  30.  1964,  the  Secretary- 
of  the  Senate  re{)orted  that  followiiii,'  tlie 
adjournment  of  yesterday,  he  received 
the  following  message  from  the  H'>use 
of  Representatives: 

That  the  House  had  d'saureed  to  the 
amendments  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill 
tH.R.  10939'  makint,'  aupropriations  for 
the  Department  of  Di-tense  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1965,  and  f  jr  other 
purposes;  at^reed  t  >  the  conference  asked 
by  the  Senate  on  the  disa^ireeintj  votes 
of  the  two  Houses  thereon,  and  that  Mr 
Mahon,  Mr  Sheppard.  Mr.  Sikes.  Mr. 
Ford,  and  Mr  O.stertag  were  appointed 
managers  on  the  part  of  the  House  at  the 
conference 

The  messa«e  also  announced  that  the 
House  had  disagreed  to  the  amendments 
of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  '  H  R.  1 1049  >  to 
adjust  the  rates  of  basic  compensation  of 


REPORTS     OF     COMMITTEES     SUB- 
MITFED    DURING    .ADJOURNMENT 

Under  authority  of  the  order  of  the 
Senate  of  July  30.  1964,  the  following 
reports  of  committees  were  submitted 
on  July  30,  1964,  during  the  adjourn- 
ment of  the  Senate: 

By  Mr  BYRD  of  Virginia  from  the  Com- 
niitree  on   Finance,  with  amendments: 

H  H  HOOO  An  act  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Cixle  of  1954  to  lnip<.>se  a  tax  <jn  ac- 
quisition of  certain  foreign  securities  in 
order  to  equalize  costs  of  longer  term  financ- 
ing In  the  United  Suites  and  in  market* 
abroad  and  for  other  purposes  ( Rept  No 
1267  1 

By  Mr  CL.^RK  from  the  Committee  on 
I  abor  and  Public  Welfare,  with  amendments 

HR  116U  An  act  to  establish  a  National 
Commission  on  Technology  Automation,  and 
Economic  Progress  1  Rept    No    TJfiR  i 

By  Mr  MAONUSON  from  the  Committee 
.n    Appropriations,    with    amendments 

HR  11296  An  act  making  appropriations 
for  sundry  Independent  executive  bureaus, 
boards,  commissions,  corporations,  agencies, 
and  offices,  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30. 
1965.  and  for  other  purposes  i  Rept  No 
1269  1 

By  Mr  YOUNG  of  Ohio,  from  the  Commit- 
tee on  .Armed  Services,  with  an  amendment 

H  R  189  An  act  to  authorize  the  convey- 
ance of  certain  Federal  I.ind  under  the  Juris- 
diction of  the  Naval  Ordnance  Test  Station. 
Chln.a  Lake.  Calif  ,  to  the  county  of  Kern. 
State  of  California  (Rept   No   1270). 

By  Mr  ERVIN.  from  the  Committee  on 
Arnvd    -Services,    without   amendment 

H  R  9634  An  act  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  to  lend  certain  Army.  Navy, 
and  Air  Force  equipment  and  provide  certain 
services  to  the  Olrl  Scouts  of  the  United 
States  of  America  for  use  at  the  1965  Girl 
Scout  senior  roundup  encampment,  and  for 
other  purposes  I  Rept    No    1271 1 

By  Mrs  SMITH  from  the  Committee  on 
Armed    Services,    without    amendmeut 

H  R  10::il9  An  act  to  amend  title  10. 
United  States  Code,  to  authorize  lncrea.sed 
ffes  for  the  sale  of  U  S  Naval  Oceanographlc 
Omr-e  publications  I  Rept    No    1272i 

By  Mr  SALTONSTALL.  from  the  Commit- 
tee on  .Armed  St-rvlces.  without  amendment 

HR  11035  An  act  to  authorize  thf  exten- 
sl(m  of  certain  naval  vessel  loans  now  in 
existence  I  Repr    No    1:^73  i 
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executlve  reports  were  .submitted  by  thj 
Committee  on  .Armed  Services: 

By  Mr   THURMOND 

Frantilln  B  Dryden.  of  Kentucky,  tc  t)» 
Deputy  Dlrectiir  of  the  OfHoe  of  Emergtncr 
Planning 

By  Mr  CANNON;  placed  on  the  ExecuUT? 
Calendar 

Brig  Ge!i  George  R.  Doster.  Jr  ,  Alabwu 
Air  Natl  >nal  Guard;  Col  Ktaryl  C  Austin, Jr 
Oregon  Air  National  Guard,  Col  Duane  L 
Corning.  South  Dakota  Air  National  Gu»rt 
Col.  George  W  Edmonds.  California  Air  S». 
tlonal  Guard;  and  Col.  Harry  G  Sta'jlnp 
Delaware  .Mr  N.itlonal  Guard,  for  appcUs;- 
ment  as  Reserve  commissioned  offlcer*  in  a» 
U  S    .Mr  Force, 

G»-n  Thomas  S  P<  'wer  i  maj'  >t  gf  nfral  Ht^- 
ular  .Mr  Force i,  US  .\ir  Force,  and  sund-r 
other  officers,  to  be  placed  on  the  retl."* 
list; 

MaJ    Gen    Bruce  Palmer.  Jr  ,  Army  of  U» 
UnlU-d  States  (brigadier  geneml,  US  Atej 
to  be  a..slgned   to  a   position   of  Importina 
and    responsibility   designated   by  the  Prw- 
dent.    In    the   grade   of  lieutenant  gener*:, 

M.iJ  Gen  J' 'hn  Lathmp  Throcfcmonoj. 
U  S  Army.  U)  be  assigned  to  a  position  or 
lm;x>rtance  and  responsibility  designated  b 
the  President,  In  the  grade  of  lieutenant  {it- 
eral; 

MaJ  Gen  James  Hllllard  Polk.  US  A-Tit 
to  be  assigned  to  a  position  of  lmport»oa 
and  responsibility  designated  by  the  Prsi- 
dent,   m   the  gr.ide  of   lieutenant  geneni. 

Vice  Adm  Horaclo  Rlvero,  Jr  ,  US  Siry 
to  be  Vice   Chief   of  Naval  Operations; 

Vice  Adm  Horaclo  Rlvero,  Jr  ,  U.S.  Nitt 
for  commands  and  other  duties  detennlLet 
by  the  President,  for  app.Mntment  to  tbi 
grade  of   admiral   while  so   serving; 

Vice  Adm  John  Sylvester,  US  Navy,  tor 
appointment  t<j  the  grade  of  vice  admlm;  a: 
the  retired  list; 

Rear  -Adm  Andrt>v<,-  McB  Jackson,  Jr  Ui 
Navy  for  comma:uls  and  other  duties  d«Mr- 
nalnixl  by  the  President,  f  r  appointment  U 
the  grade  of  vK-e  admiral  while  so  servuij 
Rear  .^dm  Lot  En.sey,  US.  Navy,  for  coo- 
mands  and  other  duties  determined  by  ti» 
President,  for  appointment  to  the  graded 
vice  admiral  while  so  serving;  and 

John  H  Masters,  and  sundry  other  offlcen 
of  the  Marine  Corps,  for  tem{>orary  promc- 
tlons 

By   Mr    CANNON;    to  lie  on  the  desk 
Albert    D    .Aberson.   and   sundry  other  i'- 
rtcers,    for    promotion    In    the    Regular  Ar 
Force, 

Robert  W  Edwards,  and  sundry  other  :)!■ 
fleers,  for  promotion  In  the  U  S  Navy;  and 

James  L  Shaw,  and  sundry  other  offlcBV 
for  appointment  In  the  Marine  Corps 


OF      COM- 
SER  VICES 


EXECUTIVE      REPORTS 

MIT  TEE      ON      ARMED 

SUBMITTED     DURING 

MENT 

Under  auth.irUy  of  the  order  of  the 
Senate   of  July   30.    1964.   the   following 
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MESSAGE  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 

A  message  in  writin.y  from  the  Prai- 
dent  of  the  United  States  submltUM 
nominations  was  communicated  to  thf 
Senate  by  Mr  Miller,  one  of  his  sec^ 
taries. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 
As  messaee  from  the  House  of  Rfl"^ 
senlatlves.  by   Mr.   Hackney,  one  of  » 


-^ine  clerks,  communicated  to  the 
«»^j"/  the  resolutions  of  the  House 
^ntTd  as  a  tribute  to  the  memory  of 
Hon  Cla!?  Eniile,  late  a  Senator  from 
ThpSt^te  of  California. 

The  mcssai'.e  announced  that  the  House 
w  H  passed  the  bill  (S.  4)  to  establish  a 
vSiona:  Wilderness  Preservation  Sys- 
tTior  the  permanent  good  of  the  whole 
^Die  and  for  other  purposes,  with  an 
Eendment,  in  which  it  requested  the 
concurrence  of  the  Senate.         ^  ^^  ^  ^^ 

The  messaue  also  announced  that  the 
Hou^  had  passed  a  bill  .H.R.  11865)  to 
mriTase  benefits  under  the  Federal  old- 
L  survivors,  and  disability  insurance 
«stem  to  provide  child's  insurance  ben- 
Pfits  beyond  awe  18  while  in  school,  to 
provide  widows  benefits  at  age  60  on  a 
reduced  basis,  to  provide  benefits  for  cer- 
u-n  individuals  not  otherwise  eligible  at 
age  7'  to  improve  the  actuarial  status 
of  the  trust  funds,  to  extend  coverage, 
and  for  other  purposes,  in  which  it  re- 
quested the  concurrence  of  the  Senate. 


LIMITATION    OF    DEBATE    DURING 
MORNING  HOUR 

On  request  by  Mr.  Mansfield,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  statements  during 
the  morning  hour  were  ordered  limited 
to  3  minutes. 


COMMITTEE  MEETING  DURING 
SENATE  SESSION  TODAY 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Indian 
Affairs  Subcommittee  of  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs,  under  the 
chairmanship  of  the  Senator  from  Idaho 
[Mr.  ChtjkchI.  be  allowed  to  meet  at  2 
o'clock. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore.   Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ENROLLED  BILLS  AND  JOINT 
RESOLUTION  SIGNED 

The  messai'.e  further  announced  that 
the  Speaker  had  affixed  his  signature  to 
the  followiKi:  enrolled  bills  and  joint  res- 
o;ulion,  and  thiy  were  signed  by  the 
Actin?  President  pro  tempore: 

HR  4'7<2  .\u  act  to  change  the  name  of 
tlie  US  Olympic  Association  to  the  U.S. 
Olympic  Comnuttee, 

HR  7419  An  act  to  authorize  the  conclu- 
sion of  agreements  with  Mexico  for  Joint  con- 
struction, operation,  and  maintenance  of 
emergency  flood  control  works  on  the  lower 
Colorado  River,  in  accordance  with  the  provi- 
sions of  article  13  of  the  1944  Water  Treaty 
with  Mexico   and  for  other  purposes; 

H  R  8954  An  act  to  amend  section  409  of 
title  37  United  States  Code,  to  authorize  the 
transportation  of  house  trailers  and  mobile 
dwellings  of  members  of  the  uniformed  serv- 
ires  wlthm  the  continental  United  States, 
within  .Alaska,  or  between  the  continental 
ITnited  State.s  and  Alaska,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses 

HR  9689  An  act  declaring  a  portion  of 
BdVj'j  Black  and  Bayou  Terrebonne,  La., 
noi.navieaMp  waterways  of  the  United 
Slates, 

HR  11622.  An  act  to  permit  the  vessel 
rss  Alabajria  to  pass  throuRh  the  Panama 
Canal  without  payment  of  tolls; 

HR  11754  An  act  to  amend  the  Foreign 
Service  Buildings  Act.  1926.  to  authorize  ad- 
ditional appropriations,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; and 

H  J  Res  658.  Joint  resolution  authorizing 
and  requesting  the  President  to  proclaim  1964 
and  1965  as  a  period  to  "See  the  United 
States"  and  for  other  purposes. 


MEMORIAL  SERVICE  FOR  THE  LATE 
SENATOR  CLAIR  ENGLE  AT  FORT 
MYER,  VA..  ON  SATURDAY 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.     Mr.  President,  on 

behalf    of    the    distinguished    minority 

leader  and  myself.  I  announce  that  there 

will  be  a  memorial  service  at  Fort  Myer. 

Va..  at  1  o'clock  p.m.,  Saturday,  August  1, 

1964_that  is,  tomorrow. 

The  congressional  delegation  will  leave 

the  Senate  steps  at  12i30  o'clock  p.m. 

on  Saturday. 

Transportation  will  be  provided  from 

the  Capitol  to  Fort  Myer  and  return  to 

the  Capitol. 
It  is  the  hope  of  the  leadersliip  that 

as  many  Senators  as  possible  will  make 

this  trip  of  homage. 
No  votes  will  be  taken  while  Senators 

are  attending  the  service. 


HOUSE  BILL  REFERRED 

The  bill  iH.R.  11865>  to  Increase  bene- 
fits under  the  Federal  old-age,  survivors, 
and  disability  insurance  system,  to  pro- 
vide child's  insurance  benefits  beyond 
age  18  while  in  school,  to  provide  widow's 
benefits  at  age  60  on  a  reduced  basis,  to 
provide  benefits  for  certain  Individuals 
not  otherwise  eligible  at  age  72.  to  im- 
prove the  actuarial  status  of  the  trust 
funds,  to  extend  coverage,  and  for  other 
purposes,  was  read  twice  by  its  title  and 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 


TELEGRAM  OP  CONDOLENCE  ON  THE 
DEATH  OF  SENATOR  CLAIR  ENGLE 

Mr,  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  a 
telegram  just  received  from  Hon.  Juracy 
Magalhaes,  the  Brazilian  Ambassador  to 
the  United  States,  extends  his  condo- 
lences and  sympathy  on  the  death  of  our 
late  beloved  Senator  from  California, 
Clair  Engle. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  the  telegram  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  telegram 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 

as  follows: 

Washington.  D.C  , 

July  30,  1964. 
Senator  Mike  Mansfield. 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C: 

Permit  me  to  extend,  in  the  name  of  the 
Brazilian  Government  and  for  myself,  sincere 
condolences  on  the  death  of  your  Illustrious 
colleague  Senator  Clair  Engle,  whose  passing 
constitutes  a  great  loss  to  the  Senate  and 
to  the  Nation  which  he  served  so  well. 
jTjRACY  Magalhaes, 
Brazilian  Ambassador. 


PAYMENT  OF  FUNERAL  EXPENSES 
OP  THE  LATE  SENATOR  CLAIR 
ENGLE 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  I  sub- 
mit a  resolution  and  ask  for  unanimous 
consent  for  Its  immediate  consideration. 


The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  resolution  will  be  read  for 
the  information  of  the  Senate. 

The  resolution  (S.  Res.  347)  was  read. 
as  follows: 

Resolved,  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate 
Is  hereby  authorized  and  directed  to  pay 
from  the  contingent  fund  of  the  Senate  the 
actual  and  necessary  expenses  Incurred  by 
the  committee  appointed  to  arrange  for  and 
attend  the  funeral  of  the  Honorable  Clair 
Engle,  late  a  Senator  from  the  State  of  Cali- 
fornia, on  vouchers  to  be  approved  by  the 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Rules  and 
Administration. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Is  there  objection  to  the  present 
consideration  of  the  resolution? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  considered  and  unanimously 
agreed  to. 

APPOINTMENT  BY  THE  PRESIDENT 
PRO  TEMPORE 
The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. On  behalf  of  the  President  pro 
tempore,  the  Chair  announces  the  ap- 
pointment of  the  Senator  from  Ken- 
tucky [Mr.  Cooper]  as  a  member  of  the 
U  S  delegation  to  the  Interparliamentary 
Union  Conference  in  Copenhagen  in 
August  1964,  in  lieu  of  the  Senator  from 
Texas  [Mr.  Tower]  who  is  unable  to 
attend.         ^^^^^^^___^ 

EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore laid  before  the  Senate  the  f ollowmg 
communication  and  letters,  which  were 
referred  as  indicated : 
Proposed  Amendment  to  the  Btidget,   1965, 

FOE  CORPS  OF  Engineers  (S.  Doc.  No.  90) 

A  communication  from  the  President  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting  an  amend- 
ment to  the  budget  for  the  fiscal  year  1965, 
In  the  amount  of  $19,800,000,  for  the  Corps 
of  Engineers  (with  an  accompanying  paper) ; 
to  the  Committee  on  Appropriations  and  or- 
dered to  be  printed. 

PUBLICATION      ENTrrLED       ■•OPPORTUNITIES      IN 

Oceanography" 
A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  Federal  Coun- 
cil for  Science  and  Technology,  Washington, 
D  C  ,  transmitting,  for  the  information  of  the 
Senate,  a  publication  entitled  "Opportunities 
in  Oceanography"  (with  an  accompanying 
document) ;  to  the  Committee  on  Commerce. 

ESTABLISHMENT   OF   A    REGISTER  OF   BLIND  PER- 
SONS IN  DISTRICT  or  COLtTMBIA 

A  letter  from  the  President,  Board  of 
Commissioners,  District  of  Columbia,  trans- 
mitting a  draft  of  proposed  legislation  to 
establish  a  register  of  blind  persons  In  the 
D' strict  of  Columbia;  to  provide  for  the 
mandatory  reporting  of  Information  concern- 
ing such  persons,  and  for  other  purposes 
(with  an  accompanying  paper);  to  the 
Committee  on  the  District  of  Columbia. 

AMENDMENT    OF    ACT    OF    MARCH     10,    1964 

A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary  of 
the  Interior,  transmitting  a  draft  of  pro- 
posed legislation  to  amend  the  act  of  March 
10  1964  (with  an  accompanying  paper); 
to'  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs. 
Reports     on     Petitions     According     First 

PREFERENCE  TO  CeHTAIN  ALIENS 

A  letter  from  the  Commissioner.  Immigra- 
tion and  Naturalization  Service.  Department 
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of  Justice,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law. 
report!  on  petitions  which  that  Service  had 
approved  according  the  beneficiaries  of  such 
petltloxu  flrst-prefere!:''p  classlflctitlun  iwlth 
accompanylni?  papers  i  ,  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary 

Rkpokt  of  John  F    Kenneut  C'rNTtH  s^r  the 
PERrt)R.M!NG  Arts 

A  letter  from  the  Chairman.  John  F  Ken- 
nedy Center  for  the  Performing  Arta.  W.iah- 
Ington.  DC.  transmitting,  puraimnt  to  law 
a  report  of  that  Center,  for  the  fiscal  year 
1964  (With  an  accfimpanvlng  report),  to  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works 


PETITIONS    AND    MEMORIALS 

Petitions,  etc  .  wore  laid  b*>forp  the 
Senate,  or  presented,  and  referred  as  In- 
dicated: 

By  the  ACTINQ  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore 

The  petition  f  Bernard  J  Cajssldy  of  La- 
fayette. Calif  relatinsj  to  the  disposition  of 
Alcatraz  Island:  to  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernment   Operation* 

A  letter  In  the  nature  of  a  petition  signed 
by  Cranston  W  Hwlse  of  Oakland  Calif  .  re- 
lating to  the  dlsrwisa:  of  .Alcatraz  Island:  to 
the  Committee    "ii    Of  vfrnn:?nt   Operations 

A  resolution  adopted  by  the  Cmincil  of  the 
City  of  New  Orleans.  La  .  relating  to  the  rli?ht 
of  Jewish  citizens  of  Russia  tt)  freedom  of 
worship:  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Re- 
lations. 

The  petition  of  the  Oliver  American  Trad- 
ing Co  .  Inc  .  of  New  Yi>rlc.  S  Y  .  sli?ned  by 
Howard  T.  Oliver,  relating  to  the  claim  of 
that  company  a<aln.st  the  CK)vernment  of 
Mexico:  to  the  d-mmlttee  '>n  F  jreij^ii  Rela- 
tions. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES 

The  following  reports  of  committees 
were  submitted 

By  Mr.  MAGNUSON,  fr^m  the  Committee 
on  Commerce,  with  an    imendment 

S.  3552.  A  bill  to  exempt  oceanographlc 
research  vessels  from  the  application  <>f  cer- 
tain veBsel  Inspection  laws,  and  for  other 
purposes  (Rept  No  1278) 

By  Mr.  MAGNUSON.  from  the  Committee 
on   Commerce,    without    amendment 

S.  970.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce  to  utilize  funds  received  from 
State  and  local  governments  for  special 
meteorological  services    i  Rept    No    1288  > 

By  Mr  HATDEN  fmm  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs,  with  an 
amendment : 

S.  91.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Port  Bowie  National  Hlst^irlr 
Site,  In  the  State  of  Arlz.nia.  and  fur  other 
purposes  (Rept  No   1280  i 

By  Mr.  BIBLE,  from  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs,  without  amend- 
ment: 

B.H.  1893.  An    act    to    repeal     the    act    of 
October  22,  1919  i41  Stat   293:  43  USC    351 
355.  357-360)  (  Rept  No    1282  ) ;  and 

HH.  5302.  An  act  to  direct  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  to  convey  certain  lands  In  the 
Newton  area,  California,  to  Clarence  J 
Wilder  (Rept.  No   1281) 

By  Mr  BIBLE,  from  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs,  with  an  amend- 
ment: 

H.R.  988.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Sei-retary 
of  the  Interior  to  acquire  the  OrafT  House 
site  for  inclusion  In  Independence  National 
Historical  Park,  and  fur  other  purposes 
(Rept.  No.  12791 

By  Mr.  GRUENTNG,  from  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Inaular  AITalrs.  without 
amendment: 


H  R  8523  An  act  to  authorize  the  con- 
veyance ''>t  certain  lands  to  the  city  of  Sax- 
man.  Alaska    (Rept    No    1277i,   and 

H  R  8654  An  act  to  terminate  a  restric- 
tion on  use  with  respect  to  certain  land 
previously  conveyed  to  the  city  of  Fairbanks. 
Alaska,  and  to  r(,n\t'y  to  said  city  the  mineral 
rights   :n   such   land    i  Rept     No     1278  1 

By  Mr  JACK.SON,  fr'.m  the  Cnnunlttec  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs,  without  amend- 
ment 

H  R  10973  An  .u-t  to  provide  for  the  dls- 
posUlon  of  judgment  funds  on  dep-jslt  to 
the  credit  of  the  Lower  Pend  D'OrelUe  or 
Kallspel   Tribe   of   Indiana    i  Rept    No     1287 1 

By  Mr  KUCHEL.  frcjm  the  Commltt^-e  on 
Interior  .md  Insular  Aff.Urs.  with  amend- 
ments 

S  351  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  to  construct,  operate,  and  main- 
tain the  Auburn-Folsom  8<juth  unit,  Ameri- 
can River  division.  Central  VtUley  project, 
fallfornla.  under  Federal  reclam.itlon  laws 
, Rppt  No    12H9I 

By  Mr  INOI'YE  from  the  Ci.'mml'toe  on 
Armed  Services,  with  nit  amendment 

HR  4739  An  act  fo  amend  section  40fl  of 
title  :?7  United  States  Code  with  regard 
'1  the  advance  movement  of  dependents  and 
baggage  and  household  etTecta  of  members 
of  the  uniformed   services    i  Rept     No     1284  (. 

By  Mr  THURMOND,  from  the  Committee 
on  .Armed  St-rvices,  without  iimendinent 

HR  29K9  An  act  to  further  amend  the 
Ml.s.siiig  Persons  Act  to  cover  rertaln  persons 
detained  in  foreign  countrleH  agaln-^t  their 
will,  and  for  other  purposes  i  Rept    Nu    1286) 


IMPROVEMENT  OF  THE  PUBLIC 
HEALTH  REPOFIT  OP  A  COMMIT- 
TEE—INDIVIDUAL VIEWS  iS  REPT. 
NO    1274' 

Mr  HILL.  Mr  President,  from  the 
Cummitteo  on  Labor  and  E»ubllc  Wtlfare. 
I  report  favorably,  without  amendment 
tht'  bill  H  R  10041  '  to  improve  thr  pub- 
lic health  throut;h  r»-vl.sinfi,  cun.sohclat- 
ing.  and  improving  the  hospital  and  other 
medical  facilities  provisions  of  the  Pub- 
lic Htalth  Service  Act.  and  I  submit 
a  reix)rt  thereon  I  a.sk  that  the  report 
be  print^^d.  toE^'ether  with  the  individual 
views  of  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania 
'  Mr   Ci.ark; 

The  ACHNG  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore The  report  will  be  received,  and 
the  bill  will  be  placed  on  the  calendar: 
and.  without  objection,  the  n-port  will  be 
printed,  as  requested  by  the  S«'nator 
from  Alabama 


AMENDMENT  AND  EXTENSION  OF 
NATIONAL  DEFENSE  EDUCATION 
ACT  AND  E>UBLIC  LAWS  81.S  AND 
874.  81ST  CONGRESS  FEDERALLY 
AFFECTED  AREAS  '  — REF»ORT  OF  A 
COMMITTEE-INDIVIDUAL  VIEWS 
'S    REPT    NO     1275 

Mr  MORSE  Mr  President,  from  the 
Committee  on  Liibor  und  Public  Welfaie, 
I  report  an  ori'nnal  bill  to  amend  and 
extend  the  National  Defense  Education 
Act  of  1!1t8  and  to  extend  Public  Uiws 
815  and  874.  81.st  Congres.s 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  com- 
mittee be  perniittf'd  to  f^le  the  report 
which  accompanies  the  bill  by  midnl<;ht 
tonJcrht  and  I  furtiit-r  ask  unanlnious 
consent  that  tiie  reixsrt  bo  printed  with 
the  Individual  views  of  Senators  Gold- 
water  and  Tower. 


Mr.  President,  many  of  the  uaend 
ments  made  by  this  bill  were  conu^ 
in  S  580.  the  National  EducatlontaT 
provement  Act  of  1963.  S.  580  wm  col 
sponsored  by  a  distinguished  group  of 
Senators,  including  Senators  McNaioi. 
YARBoRorc.li.  Clark.  Randolph,  Wiluob 
of  New  Jersey.  Birdick.  Pell.  Mans- 
FitLD,  and  Humphrey.  Since  the  proce- 
dure  to  be  followed  m  reporting  anorto- 
nal  bill  does  not  permit  the  Senators  who 
had  cosponsored  S.  580  to  have  their 
names  shown  as  cosponsors  on  the  bllj 
that  is  being  reported  today.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  such  Senators,  and 
such  other  Senators  as  may  wish  to.  bt 
[H'rmitted  to  inform  the  bill  clerk  that 
they  desire  to  have  their  names  added 
to  the  bill  at  its  next  printing  and  that 
the  next  printing;  of  the  bill  reflect  thli 
action 

Since  companion  legislation  is  proceed- 
Intf  in  the  f)tiier  i>>dy  it  is  my  hope  that 
the  leadership  will  l)e  able  to  schedule 
this  bill  for  early  debate. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore The  report  will  be  received,  and 
the  bill  will  be  placed  on  the  calendar, 
and.  without  objection,  the  report  will  be 
printed,  as  requested  by  the  Senator  from 
Oregon,  and  ti\e  names  of  additional  co- 
sponsors  will  be  added  at  the  next  print- 
ing of  the  bill 

The  bill  >  S.  3060  '  to  amend  and  extend 
the  National  Dftfiise  Education  Act  of 
1958  and  U)  extend  Public  Laws  815  and 
874.  81st  ConKress^federally  affected 
areas — reported  by  Mr.  Morse,  from  Uie 
Committ<^  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare, 
was  read  twice  by  its  title,  and  placed  on 
the  calendar 


WITHHOLDING  AND  FORFEirURZ 
OF  PAY  OF  CERTAIN  PRISONERS 
OF  WAR— REPORT  OF  A  COMMn- 
TEE     S    REPT.   NO.   1285- 

Mr.  RUSSELL  Mr  President,  from 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services.  I  re- 
{>ort  an  original  bill  to  provide  for  the 
withholdinR  and  forfeiture  of  pay  of  cer- 
tain prisoners  of  war.  and  I  submit  a  ^^ 
port  thereon 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  report  will  be  received,  and 
the  bill  will  be  placed  on  the  calendar. 

The  bill  'S.  3062  >  to  provide  for  the 
withholding  and  the  forfeiture  of  thepaj 
and  allowances  of  certain  members  of 
the  uniformed  services  who,  while  pris- 
oners of  war.  aid  the  enemy  or  are  gulltj 
of  other  misconduct,  and  for  other  pur- 
po.ses,  reported  by  Mr  Rissell,  fromth* 
Committee  on  Armed  Services,  was  re«l 
twice  by  its  title,  and  placed  on  the  cal- 
endar. 


permanp:nt  authority  poR 
ftioht  instruction  for  mem- 
bers of  the  reserve  officers' 
training  corps— report  op  a 
committee  «s.  rept.  no.  1283' 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  from 
the  Commit U'e  on  Armed  Services.  I  ^^ 
{jKjrt  an  original  bill  U^  make  permaneni 
the  authority  for  flight  instrucUon  for 
members  of    Reserve  Officers    Tr&inlni 


corps  and  for  other  purposes,  and  I  sub- 

'^^Va'^t'iNQ  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 

?   The  report  will  be  received  and 

jSted!  and  the  bill  will  be  placed  on  the 

*S?bill  ^S.  3063)  to  make  permanent 
J  authority  for  flight  instruction  for 
^Xrs  of  Reserve  Officers'  Training 
r1^  and  for  other  purposes,  reported 
L  Mr  Cavnon  from  the  Committee  on 
?nned  Services,  was  read  twice  by  its 
Jue,  and  placed  on  the  calendar. 
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BILLS  INTRODUCED 
Bills  were  introduced,   read  the  first 
,ime   and    bv  unanimous  consent,  the 
second  time,  and  referred  as  follows: 

Bv  Mr   INOUYE 
^  305i    A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Mltsuo 
y^koyama;   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judl- 

""'•    BvMr  TAI.MADGE; 

s  305'  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Warren  F. 
Coleman.  Jr  ;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judl- 

^'"^By  Mr    McOEE    (for  himself  and  Mr. 

SlMl'MiN  I 

S  3053  A  Win  to  amend  the  act  of  March 
10  1964;  t^'  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 

,S^  the  rem:irk-s  of  Mr.  McGei  when  he 
introduced  the  above  bill.  Which  appear  un- 
ierascpurute  heading  i 

By  Mr  McT.FE  i  for  himself.  Mr.  Simp- 
son, Mr  Hennett.  and  Mr.  Moss): 
^  3054  A  bill  to  esuibllsh  the  Flaming 
Gorge  Natlop.il  Recreation  Area  In  the  States 
of  Utah  and  Wvonilng.  and  for  other  pur- 
{x»e8;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  In- 
juUir  Affairs  ^        ^ 

See  the  remarks  of  Mr  McG«  when  he 
introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear  un- 
der a  .separate  heading  ) 

By  Mr    JOHNSTON    (for  himself  and 
Mr    Bin-,  r  \ 
?  3055    A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Joan 
Eames  Duvid.  to  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  AtTiilrs  i 

Bv  Mr   KEATING: 
S  3056    A  bill   for   the  relief  of  Mrs.  Su- 
lanna  Nada.'^v 

S  3057  \  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Sarolta 
Francos 

S  3058  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Loukla 
Vouxlnou;  and 

S  3050  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Aglala 
Gunnutos  Efthymlou;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary 

Bv  Mr  MORSE 
s  3060  A  bill  to  amend  and  extend  the 
National  Defense  Education  Act  of  1958  and 
to  extend  Public  Laws  815  and  874,  Slat 
Congress  i  federally  affected  areas) ;  placed  on 
the  calendar 

See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  MoRSK  when  he 
reported  the  ab<ne  bill  from  the  Commit- 
tee on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare,  which  ap- 
pear under  the  heading  "Reports  of  Com- 
mittees "  1 

By  Mr  KEATING: 
S  3061     \    bin    for    the    relief    of    Apostol 
Chrlstoforldes;    to    the    Committee    on    the 
Judiciary 

By  Mr    RUSSELL:  I 

s  3062  A  bin  to  provide  for  the  wlth- 
boldlng  and  the  forfeiture  of  the  pay  and 
alidwances  of  certiUn  members  of  the  uni- 
formed services  who.  while  prisoners  of  war. 
aid  the  enemy  or  are  guilty  of  other  mis- 
conduct and  for  other  purposes;  placed  on 
the  calendar 

See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Russill  when  he 
rep(^>rted  the  above  bill  from  the  Committee 
on  Armed  Services,  which  appear  under  the 
iieadlng   'Heports   of    Committees.") 


By  Mr.  CANNON : 
S.  3063.  A  bin  to  make  permanent  the  au- 
thority for  flight  instruction  for  members  of 
Reserve    Officers'    Training    Corps,    and    for 
other  purposes;  placed  on  the  calendar. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Cannon  when  he 
reported  the  above  bill,  which  appear  under 
the  heading  "Reports  of   Committees.") 
By  Mr.  WALTERS: 
S.  3064.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  the  estate  of 
R.  M.  Clark   (with  an  accompanying  docu- 
ment) ;   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mrs.  SMITH   (by  request)  : 
S.  30«5.  A  bill  to  amend  chapter  55  of  title 
10,   United   States   Code,   In   order   to   make 
grandchildren  of  members  and  former  mem- 
bers of  the  Armed  Forces  eligible   for   free 
medical   care   under   certain   circumstances; 
to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 


CONCURRENT  RESOLUTION 
EXPRESSIONS    OP    THE    SENSE    OP 
THE  CONGRESS  THAT  THE  UNITED 
STATES     SHOULD,     ON     CERTAIN 
COMMODITIES,  BARGAIN  AND  NE- 
GOTIATE IN  GOOD  PAITH 
Mr.    DOUGLAS.    Mr.    President,    on 
behalf  of  myself,  the  Senator  from  Vir- 
ginia [Mr.  ByrdI  ,  the  Senator  from  Kan- 
sas [Mr.  Carlson],  the  Senator  from  In- 
diana  [Mr.   Hartke]    and  the  Senator 
from  Kentucky  [Mr.  Morton],  I  submit 
the  following  concurrent  resolution  for 
the  consideration  of  the  House  and  the 
Senate: 

Whereas  the  maintenance  and  expansion 
of  foreign  markets  Is  vital  to  American  agri- 
culture; and 

Whereas  Increased  exports  of  food  and 
fiber  could  make  a  significant  contribution 
toward  solving  the  U.S.  balance-of-payments 

deficit;  and 

Whereas  Government  allocation  of  world 
markets  for  farm  products  or  so-called  guar- 
antees of  shares  of  markets  through  inter- 
national commodity  agreements  or  arrange- 
ments would  restrict  trade,  limit  opportu- 
nity, and  reduce  net  Income  of  American 
farmers:  Now.  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  {the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives concurring) ,  That  It  Is  the  sense 
of  the  Congress  that: 

(1)  International  commodity  agreements 
or  arrangements  are  not  acceptable  substi- 
tutes for  meaningful  reciprocal  trade  agree- 
ments, and 

(2)  The  United  States  shall  not  enter  Into 
International  commodity  agreements  or  ar- 
rangements without  the  advice  and  consent 
of  the  Senate  as  required  In  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States. 


The  purpose  of  this  resolution  is  to 
express  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that 
we  should  bargain  and  negotiate  under 
the  Reciprocal  Trade  Act  on  agricultural 
commodities,  especially  with  the  Com- 
mon Market,  and  that  we  should  not 
substitute  for  this  bargaining  in  good 
faith,  any  restrictive  commodity  agree- 
ments or  arrangements. 

We  are  now  worlcing  out  the  ground 
rules  for  the  kind  of  negotiations  which 
we  are  to  have  under  the  Kennedy  round 
with  the  European  Common  Market. 
There  is  at  the  moment  a  tendency  on 
the  part  of  some,  including  some  in  very 
high  places,  either  to  bargain  only  on 
industrial  products  or  to  acquiesce  in 
these  restrictive  agreements  with  respect 
to  agricultural  products. 

The  purpose  of  this  resolution  is  to 
urge   that    we   negotiate    and    bargain 


meaningfully  on  agricultural  commod- 
ities and  also  to  point  out  that  individual 
commodity  agreements  or  arrangements 
are  not  only  restrictive  but  are  against 
both  the  letter  and  the  spirit  of  the  1962 
Trade  Act. 

Mr  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  statement  I  have  prepared 
on  this  subject  may  appear  at  this  point 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

U.S.  Agriculture  and  Trade  Negotiations 
The  current  trade  negotiations  session  that 
started  May  4.  1964,  in  Geneva  can  have  a 
ereat  effect  on  our  ability  to  export  agri- 
cultural commodities.  The  Trade  Expansion 
Act  of  1962,  which  was  designed  by  the  Con- 
gress to  move  in  the  direction  of  expanding 
U  S  exports,  must  not  be  jeopardized.  We 
must  make  sure  that  meaningful  concessions 
for  U.S.  agriculture  result  from  these  nego- 
tiations. 

There  has  been  widespread  recognition 
that  U  S.  agriculture  must  be  considered  a 
full  participant  with  other  exporting  indus- 
tries In  the  current  trade  negotiations. 
There  Is  considerable  evidence,  however,  that 
we  may  accept  worthless  and  restrictive  in- 
ternational commodity  agreements  rather 
than  Insisting  on  meaningful  tariff  conces- 
sions. 

International  commodity  agreements  for 
US  agricultural  conunodltles  wiU  tend  to 
limit  our  ability  to  expand  markets,  ^e 
U.S.  negotiators  should  not  be  caught  In  this 

trap.  ...     V.     * 

US  agricultural  exports  represent  about 
one-seventh  of  the  gross  sales  of  our  agricul- 
tural products.  We  export  about  one-half 
of  our  domestic  production  of  wheat  and 
rice;  about  two-fifths  of  the  output  of  tal- 
low and  nonfat  dry  milk;  one-third  of  the 
production  of  cotton  and  soybeans;  and  one- 
fourth  of  the  production  of  tobacco.  About 
50  percent  of  the  feed  grains  entering  world 
trade  was  produced  In  the  United  States. 
Large  volumes  of  fruits  and  vegetables  are 
exported  annually.  In  calendar  year  1963 
US.  agricultural  exports  amounted  to  $5.6 
billion  For  example,  we  exported  *1.3  bil- 
lion worth  of  wheat  and  $849  mUUon  worth 
of  corn  and  other  feed  grains. 

U  S  agrlculttiral  exports  play  an  extremely 
important  role  in  total  U.S.  export  earning 
and  are  vltel  to  the  solution  of  the  U.S. 
balance-of-payments  problem. 

In  calendar  year  1963,  farm  exports  earned 
about  $4  billion  worth  of  foreign  exchange. 
The  American  farmer  Is  the  most  efficient 
agricultural  producer  In  the  world.  We  can. 
therefore,  play  an  even  larger  role  In  ex- 
panding total  U.S.  export  earnings  If  effec- 
tive trade  negotiations  are  undertaken  to 
remove  the  present  restrictions  and  prevent 
the  imposition  of  new  restrictions  on  all  of 
our  agricultural  exports. 

The  agricultural  trade  policies  of  the  Euro- 
pean Common  Market  in  many  respects  ap- 
pear to  be  based  on  a  concept  of  self-suffi- 
ciency  and  could   lead  to  the  serious  mls- 
allocatlon  of  resources  v?ithin  the  Economic 
Community  and  to  the  disruption  of  trade. 
On  about  $400  million  worth  of  agrlcul- 
tiu-al  products  exported  to  the  six  countries 
of   the   Common    Market,    Including   wheat, 
feed  grains,  rice,  livestock  products,  and  dairy 
products,  the  United  States  has  obtained  no 
commitment.     Under   the    Common   Market 
policies  proposed  for  these  products,  variable 
Unport  fees  would  be  levied  to  the  extent 
necessary  to  protect  the  common  agricul- 
tural policy  decided  upon  by  the  EEC.    In- 
stead of  Insisting  that  these  products  be  kept 
as  a  part  of  meaningful  trade  negotiation, 
the    United    States   has    Uidlcated    that    we 
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might  b«  wUUiig   to  negotiate  Internationa,! 
commodity  agreements 

Internation  il  conimlttces  have  been  estab- 
lished to  discuss  commodity  agreements  on 
grains,  meat,  and  dairy  priKlucts  For  ex- 
ample. Bome  in  Che  Dep.irtment  cif  Atjrlcul- 
ture  envision  iruernatioruil  ci  mniDdlty  atfree- 
menta  for  grains,  meat,  and  dairy  products 
which  Include  the  same  kind  of  market 
sharing  plan  contained  in  the  meat  agree- 
ments which  the  United  States  entered  Into 
with  Australia.  New  Zealand.  Ireland,  and 
Mexico,  The  whole  concept  of  determining 
these  matters  by  restrictive  agreements  la 
repugnant  tt)  those  who  believe  In  the  mar- 
ket system.  An  arrangement  which  reiu-s  on 
guarantees  of  quantitative  access  with  so- 
called  growth  formula3  isuch  as  tiie  meat 
agreement)  will  not  benefit  American  agri- 
culture for  the  following  reasons,  among 
others 

1.  No  government  can  live  politically  with 
a  commitment  to  Import  unneeded  supplies 
of  a  commodity  for  which  the  country  has 
a    government    support    program 

2.  Any  negotiated  guaranteed  quantity  Ls 
likely  to  be  so  .-mall  as  to  be  of  little  or  no 
benefit  to  the  United  St.ites 

3.  The  Commiin  Market  onintrles  cannot 
afford  to  enter  into  meaningful  agreements 
that  would  guarantee  imports  of  specified 
quantities  of  designated  commixlltles,  for  ex- 
ample, from  the  United  States  To  do  this 
would  undermine  the  basis  for  their  com- 
mon agrlcultMrvil  po;icy  .since  this  policy  Is 
keyed  to  the  concept  of  a  free  flow  of  trade 
within  the  EEC  Quantitative  guarantees  to 
outside  countries  would  force  the  adripti  in 
of  Individual  countrv  quotas  as  between  the 
six  countries    if  the  EEC 

The  Common  M.tricet  countries  cannot  be 
expected  to  enter  into  agreements  with  out- 
side countries  that  would  have  such  devas- 
tating consequences  to  their  plans  for  trade 
among  the  six 

The  objective  of  most  commodity  agree- 
ment* is  to  fix  trade  patterns  by  placing  lim- 
its on  exports,  on  Imports — fjr  on  both  A 
commodity  agreement  that  provides  export 
and  Import  qu  ta-s  would  be  a  trade  restric- 
tive device  rather  than  a  trade  expansion 
device  If  member  countries  lived  up  to  their 
commitments  By  definition.  International 
commodity  agre»»men's  protect  the  Inefficient 
producers  and  penalize  the  efficient  Con- 
sumers are  generally  required  to  pay  a  mucfi 
higher  economic  price  f  >r  their  requirement.^ 

When  Congress  considered  and  pa.'^^ed  the 
Trade  ExparLslon  Act  of  1962.  It  considered 
the  objective  -■{  thLs  measure  as  being  trade 
expansion  and  specifically  foresaw  the  at- 
tempts to  "build  in"  trade  restrictions  on  our 
principal  agricultural  exports  Congress 
gave  specific  direction  on  how  the  United 
States  was  to  handle  trade  negotiations  with 
respect  to  agricultural  products  on  which 
the  EEC  applied  vartab:--  fees  Section  2.52 
of  the  Ttade  Expansion  Act  of  1962  states 
that  In  reg.ird  to  countries  which  maintain 
"nontarlff  trade  restrictions  Includlne  var- 
iable Import  fees  which  substantially  burden 
U.S.  commerce  in  a  manner  Inconsistent  with 
provisions  of  trade  agreements  •  •  •  ••  the 
President  should  do  tw:  things 

1.  "Suspend,  withrlnw  or  prevent  the  ap- 
plication of  benefi's  f  t.'-ade  .i^ref-ment  con- 
cesBions  to  prcxlucta  of  such  country  or  In- 
strumentality ■  The  US  action  in  retjard  to 
Common  Market  restrictions  on  poultrv  was 
a  proper  and  timely  Implementation  of  this 
directive, 

2.  "Refrain  from  proclaiming  benefits  of 
trade  agreement  concessions  to  carry  oiit  a 
trade  agreement  with  such  country  or  Instru- 
mentality "  The  forthcoming  trade  negotia- 
tions should  not  be  concluded  withiiut  the 
full  implementation  of  this  congressional 
directive 

International  commodity  agreements  or  ar- 
rangements would  restrict  trade,  limit  op- 
portunity,  and    reduce    Income   of   American 


farmers  They  are  a  blueprint  for  defeat- 
not  a  strategy  for  victory  at  the  negotiating 
table 

Instead  of  going  this  route,  the  US  Gov- 
ernment should  lit  least  pre^s  for  reitsonable 
maximums  on  the  variable  fees  ai:d  indicate 
a  willingness  to  offer  beneficial  concessions  In 
return  In  this  manner,  a  trade  agreement 
with  the  European  Economic  Communltv  will 
promote  and  protect  the  best  long-term  in- 
terest of  American  agriculture. 

Mr  DOUGLAS.  Mr  President.  I  a:  k 
that  thl.s  resolution  he  at  the  de.sk 
tlirough  Wedne.sday  of  next  week  so  that 
any  others  who  may  v.[>h  to  co.spon.sor 
It  mav  have  the  opportunity  to  do  so 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tern- 
pure  The  concurrent  resolution  will  be 
received  and  appropriately  referred; 
and.  without  obiection,  the  concurrent 
resolution  will  lie  on  the  desk,  as  re- 
quested by  the  Senator  from  Illinois. 

The  concurrent  resolution  ^S  Con 
Res  91)  to  expre.ss  the  sen.se  of  the  Con- 
gress that  the  United  States  should,  on 
agricultural  commodities  a.s  well  as  other 
commodities,  bargain  and  negotiate  in 
good  faith  as  it  Ls  pledged  to  do  under 
the  Reciprocal  Trade  Act.  was  refcrrtKl 
to  the  Cormnittee  on  Finance 


RESOLUTIONS 

PRINTING  OF  ADDITIONAL  COPIES 
OF  PART  1  OF  HEARINGS  ON 
•STUDY  OF  FOOD  MARKETING 

Mr  MACrNUSON  submitred  the  follow- 
ing re.solut.ion  'S  Rts  .i45 »  .  which  was 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Rules  and 
Administration: 

Resolved.  That  there  be  printed  for  the 
use  of  the  Committee  on  Commerce  twenty- 
eight  hundred  additional  copies  of  part  1  of 
its  hearings  of  the  Eighty-eighth  Congress, 
second  session,  on  SJ,  Res  71.  entitled 
Study  of  F>ood  Marketing" 


PRINTING  OF  ADDinONAL  COPIES 
OF  PART  2  OF  HEARINGS  ON 
"STUDY  OF  FOOD  MARKETING  ' 

Mr  MAGNUSON  submitted  the  follow- 
ing resolution  'S  Res  346';  which  was 
referred  to  the  Comnuttet-  on  Rules  and 
Administration: 

H'^^olied  That  there  be  printed  for  the  use 
of  the  Committee  on  Commerce  twenty-eight 
hundred  additional  copies  of  part  2  of  its 
hearings  of  the  Eighty-eighth  Congress,  sec- 
ond session,  on  S  J  Ke>  71  as  amended,  en- 
titled "Study  of  F  H  d  Marketing", 


FUNERAL  EXPENSES  OF  THE  LATE 
SENATOR  CLAIR  ENGLE 

Mr  KUCHEL  submit' ed  the  follow- 
ing resolution  <S  Res  :{47  >  to  pay  cer- 
tain funeral  expenses  of  the  late  Smator 
Clair  Ennle;  which  wa-s  considered  and 
unanimously  au'reed  to 

'See  the  above  resolution  printed  In 
full  when  submitted  by  Mr  Ktchel. 
which  appears  under  a  .separate  head- 
ing.) 


AMEND.MENT  OF  THE   ACT  OF 
MARCH  10.  1964 

Mr  Ml  GEE  Mr  President,  on  behalf 
of  my.stlf,  and  my  colleague,  the  Junior 
Senator  from  Wyoming   iMr.  Simpson  ], 


July  ii 

I  introduce,  for  appropriate  referenc* 
bill  to  amend  the  act  of  March  10  iL** 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a'lJttl 
from  the  A.ssistant  Secretar>-  of  thel 
trior  to  the  President  pro  tempore  d*tL 
July  29,  1964,  relating  to  the  bUJ  ^ 
printed  m  the  Record  '  * 

The   ACHNG  PRESIDENT  pro  tm 
pore      Tlie  bill  will  be  received  and  in! 
piopriately  referred,  and.  without  obltt* 
tion,   the   letter   will   be   printed  In  thi 
Record. 

The  bill  (S.  3053  >  to  amend  the  act  of 
March  10.  1964.  introduced  by  Mr,  Mc- 
Gee  for  himself  and  Mr.  Simpsoni.wj^ 
received,  read  twice  by  its  title,  and  rt- 
ferred  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs 

Thf>  letter  presented  by  Mr.  McGn  u 
as  follows: 

Department  of  the  Interior. 
Wa.'ihmgton,  D  C  .  Julij  29  im 
H  t:     (.'.^RL   HAYDrN. 
Pri'.iidt'Hi  pri)  tempore, 
V  .S'  St-natf. 
WaOii'-.gton.  DC 

Dear  Mr  Presitent  vro  temiore  Er.cloiec 
Is  a  propcifed  bill  "To  amend  the  act  of  Mar:; 
in  1964  '  We  request  that  the  pmposed  bL 
be  referred  to  th.e  appropriate  commttt*«  •(» 
consideration,  and  we  recommend  Its  eiua- 
ment 

Tlie  act  of  March  10,  1964  (78  Stat  156 
was  designed  to  provide  the  basis  for  ft'.V.t- 
ment  ot  the  physical,  economic,  and  flnancu. 
problems  that  have  been  encountered  oc  'Ju 
third  division  of  the  Rlverton  Federal  rw- 
lamatlon  project  Section  Ka)  uf  their. 
authorizes  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  t 
negotiate  with  landowners  and  entrymen  c' 
the  third  division  and  acquire  option*  laf 
the  purchase  of  their  lands  and  improft- 
ments  at  fair  market  value  without  referena 
to  deterioration  In  Irrlgablllty  of  the  lacdi 
attributable  to  above-normal  seepage  or  Ir- 
adequate  drainage.  The  Secretary  is  dlreciK 
by  the  act  to  report  to  the  Congresa  nc 
later  than  June  30,  1964,  on  the  re.sult  of  lia 
negotiations  and  on  options  acquired  Cpo: 
the  expiration  of  60  days  from  submUwot 
of  the  aforesaid  report,  acquisition  of  the 
lands  could  comme.nce. 

On  June  25,  1964,  we  reported  to  theSpeti- 
er  of  the  House  of  Representatives  and  Um 
President  pro  tempore  of  the  Senate  uponU» 
negotiations  and  acqul.'lllon  of  optioni  m 
required  by  the  act  Our  rep.  rt  IndlctUC 
that  the  program  will  require  the  cxpendltun 
of  $3,080,808  for  land  acquusitlon  If  all  op- 
tions are  exercised;  additional  expense*  a' 
administration  and  land  appral.'al  are  inUc- 
Ipated  at  approximately  $119  000,  making  tb» 
total  flnancla;  requlretiients  tor  the  pro(nB 
$3,200,000 

Section  6  of  the  act  of  March  10,  IMt 
made  available  the  sum  of  $2  million  from 
approprlatlcjns  theretofore  or  thereafter  m»* 
for  carrying  on  the  functions  of  the  Buhk 
of  Reclamation  for  the  acquisition  of  l»a* 
pursuant  to  section  1(a)  of  the  act  and  tcr 
additional  drainage  facilities,  canal  UniBI 
and  structure  replacement. 

The  proposed  legislation  transmitted  he^ 
■Ai'.h  wi'iild  amend  section  6  nf  the  art  tc 
increase  from  $2  million  to  $3,200  000  the  ap- 
propriations to  the  Bureau  of  Reclamattt 
available  for  the  aforesaid  purposes  In  ort« 
to  reflect  the  costs  of  land  acquisition  pro- 
gram as  they  are  now  anticipated. 

Section  2  of  the  act  of  March  10,  1**^ 
directs  the  Secretary  to  determine  and  it- 
port  to  the  Congress  prior  to  January  1 
1967.  whether  there  are  sufficient  1*d* 
capable  of  sust^ilned  protluctlon  under  r 
rlgatl(m  within  the  now  Irrigated  »"'** 
the  third  division  to  form  an  econool* 
feasible  unit      To  this  end.  we  are  coniKl*- 
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nroeram  of  adjustment  of  farm  units. 
'°*  '.u^iinder  lease  of  lands  acquired  un- 
•^  2t.on  1  ( «  I  •  H»d  continued  water  service 
^Z:\  division  farmers  who  may  remain 
"  £  lai^as,  using  the  authority  that  the 
"^^ infers  upon  the  Secretary  to  adjust  the 
*"  Tfarm  units  In  accordance  wlUi  their 
""h  clScation  and  to  continue  to  de- 
'*"  JS  to  third  division  lands  during 
■'"/nd»r  years  1964.  1965.  and  1966. 
^^rc'mmUiee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
,  '  ,„  of  the  Hou.se  of  Representatives  stated 
7f«  report  i  Rept  No.  1010.  88th  Cong.  1st 
■  D  5>  that  the  problems  of  the  first 
"^second  divisions  of  the  Rlverton  project, 
."^r  »t.ch  the  Midvale  Irrigation  District  s 
•.H,  contracting  entity,  are  known  and  will 
~,.,ve  luiure  consideration.     In  connection 

:h  oar  program  to  determine  the  future 
.',M„v'o-'  >'f  '>ie  lands,  water,  and  Irrigation 
"""-''n'e's  uf  the  third  division  as  a  separate 
4"iec't  unit  or  as  part  of  another  division 
''•he  project  we  will  confer  with  officials  of 
•■^eMidvale  Irrigation  District  to  ascertain 
'•ner  DLisition  as  regards  annexing  lands  of 
ie'hird  division  or  operating  and  maln- 
•iining  third  division  irrigation  facilities. 
WfVe  not  now  in  a  posit. on  to  recommend 
»ai.i  ihc  e'.entAi:il  bett  or  most  efficient  use 
c'  third  di\:si/i  Linus  m.\y  be 

The  Bure:'./of  the  Budget  h.is  advi.sed  that 
i.'iere  u  no  ■Objection  to  the  presentation  of 
•ii.spropi>sed  fegislation  from  the  standpoint 
of  the  ftamintstration's  program. 
bincerely  yours, 

Kennfth  HoLt'M. 
Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 


The  ACTINO  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered. 


S.  3053  ' 
A  bUl  to  amend  the  .'Vet  of  March  10.  1964 
Se  It  rnacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
R'preientatucs  of  the  United  States  of 
Ane'^ca  m  Congress  a'-sembled.  That  Sec- 
•;an  6  of  the  Act"  of  March  10,  1964  (78  Stat. 
;d€^  is  hereby  amended  by  substituting  the 
tfdies  •■$3.200.000'  for  the  figures  "$2,000,- 
COO" 


FILMING   GORGE    NATIONAL    REC- 
REATION AREA.  UTAH  AND  WYO. 

Mr  McGEE  Mr.  President.  I  intro- 
duce, for  appropriate  reference,  a  bill  to 
establish  the  Flaming  Gorge  National 
Reciration  Area  in  the  States  of  Utah 
and  Wyoming,  and  for  other  purposes. 
My  colleague,  the  junior  Senator  from 
Wyomin'-i  IMr.  S1MP.S0NI,  and  the  Sen- 
ators from  Utah  IMr.  Bennett  and  Mr. 
Moss  I  join  with  me  m  the  sponsorship 
of  this  propcsed  legislation. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore The  bill  will  be  received  and  ap- 
propriately referred. 

The  bill  S.  3054)  to  establish  the 
Flaming  Gor^e  National  Recreation  Area 
in  the  Statt'.s  of  Utali  and  Wyoming,  and 
for  other  purposes,  introduced  by  Mr. 
McGee  '  for  himself  and  other  Senators) , 
was  received,  read  twice  by  its  title,  and 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  DEFENSE  APPRO- 
PRIATION BILL.  1965— APPOINT- 
MENT OF  CONFEREE 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  name  of  the 
junior  Senator  from  Mississippi  [Mr. 
StennisI  may  be  added  as  a  Senate  con- 
feree on  the  bill  (H.R.  10939)  making 
appropriations  for  the  Department  of 
Defense  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
1965,  and  for  other  purpKJses. 
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LIMITATION  OF  APPLICABILITY  OF 
ANTITRUST  LAWS  SO  AS  TO  EX- 
EMPT CERTAIN  ASPECTS  OF  DES- 
IGNATED PROFESSIONAL  TEAM 
SPORTS— AMENDMENT  (AMEND- 
MENT NO.  1161) 

PUBLIC    RIGHT    TO    SPEAK     ON    BALL    CLtJB    MOVE 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  as  a 
Senator  from  Wisconsin,  I  have  been 
concerned  for  some  time  about  the  ru- 
mors, never  denied,  that  the  Milwaukee 
Braves  are  planning  a  move  to  Atlanta. 
I  am  concerned,  because  any  baseball 
team,  while  admittedly  a  business,  obvi- 
ously has  a  significant  public  aspect,  and 
this  aspect  of  the  possible  move  to  At- 
lanta has  not  yet  been  adequately  con- 
sidered. 

Baseball  is  our  national  sport.  As 
such,  our  entire  Nation  is  interested  in 
the  daily  developments  in  the  baseball 
industry.  Foreign  countries  associate 
baseball  with  our  American  way  of  life. 
It  would  probably  be  hard  to  find  an- 
other industry  which  is  so  much  a  public 
utility  in  the  general  sense  of  having 
public  interest.  Aside  from  a  man's 
family  and  his  job,  there  are  fev.-  things 
about  which  he  may  take  such  an  active 
interest  as  the  sports  teams  he  follows 
and  supports.  Certainly  there  are  few- 
activities  around  which  a  community  and 
State  tend  to  rally  than  the  sports  teams 
they  have. 

It  is  for  these  reasons  that  I  would 
urge  an  amendment  to  S.  2391,  a  bill  now 
under  consideration  by  the  Senate  Judi- 
ciary Committee's  Subcommittee  on  An- 
titrust and  Monopoly  Legislation,  under 
the  able  chairmanship  of  the  distin- 
guished junior  Senator  from  Michigan, 
Senator  Hart.  S.  2391  would  make  clear 
the  congressional  intent  with  respect  to 
organized,  professional  sports  under  the 
antitrust  laws.  The  bill  in  its  present 
form  would  declare  antitrust  laws  inap- 
plicable to  activities  of  the  team  sports 
of  baseball,  football,  basketball,  and 
hockey  relating  to,  fiist,  the  equalization 
of  competitive  playing  strengths;  sec- 
ond, the  employment,  eligibility,  or  as- 
signment of  players;  third,  the  right  to 
operate  within  specified  geographic 
areas;  or,  fourth,  the  preservation  of 
public  confidence  in  the  honesty  of  sports 
contests.  , 

What  is  the  reasoning  behind  this  bill? 
It  is,  first,  that  organized  professional 
sports  such  as  baseball  are  businesses,  as 
indeed  they  are.  Second,  it  is  assumed, 
again  correctly,  that  these  businesses 
operate  in  concert,  in  such  matters  as 
territorial  jurisdictions,  control  over 
players,  and— interestingly— "the  preser- 
vation of  public  confidence  in  the  honesty 
of  sports  contests."  Operations  such  as 
these  would  presumably  be  in  violation 
of  antitrust  laws  if  practiced  by  other 
businesses.  Third,  the  presumption  is 
that  professional  sports  would  not  be  able 
to  continue  business  without  these  ac- 
tions in  concert.  Thus,  an  exemption  to 
the  antitrust  laws  is  provided. 

But  why?     Because  the  argument  is 
made  that  it  is  desirable  to  continue  pro- 


fessional sports.  Again  why?  Presum- 
ably because  it  is  in  the  public  interest 
to  continue  professional  sports.  Yet  vir- 
tually nowhere  in  the  bill  is  considera- 
tion given  to  this  public  interest. 

My  proposed  amendment  would  permit 
the  public  to  at  least  be  heard  on  the 
subject  of  geographic  moves  by  profes- 
sional teams.  This  would  be  accom- 
plished by  having  S.  2391  apply  only  to 
leagues  which  have  adopted  the  follow- 
ing rules:  First,  each  member  club  would 
have  to  give  the  municipality  in  which  it 
is  located  a  year's  notice  of  plans  to 
leave.  This  would  allow  time  for  the 
municipality  to  react,  to  assess  the  move 
from  its  standpoint,  and  to  determine  any 
actions  which  it  might  wish  to  take  if  it 
wanted  to  try  to  keep  the  team.  Such 
actions  might  be  in  the  form  of  addi- 
tional concessions  to  the  club,  more  com- 
mitments on  attendance,  or  similar  steps. 
The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  time  of  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  has  expired. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  proceed 
for  3  additional  minutes. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  sec- 
ond, if  the  municipahty  decided  to  ob- 
ject to  the  proposed  departure,  my 
amendment  would  provide  for  a  forum 
in  which  the  advantages  and  disadvan- 
tages of  the  move  could  be  openly  dis- 
cussed. This  forum  would  be  through  a 
board  of  arbitrators  composed  of  one 
member  designated  by  the  club,  one 
member  designated  by  the  community, 
and  one  member  selected  by  the  other 
two  members.  This  board  would  assess 
evidence  of  the  business  justifications 
both  for  staying  and  for  moving  and 
would  publish  its  findings. 

What  can  be  the  objection  to  such  re- 
quirements? First,  it  may  be  argued 
that  individual  leagues  in  the  various 
professional  sports  have  already  estab- 
lished rules  for  advance  decisions  on  ter- 
ritorial moves.  Perhaps  this  is  so.  but 
if  true,  there  is  no  harm  in  formalizing 
the  requirement.  Moreover,  the  advance 
decisions,  if  made  at  present,  are  done 
behind  closed  doors  and  there  is  no  op- 
portunity for  public  discussion. 

Second,  the  objection  may  be  made 
that  my  amendment  implies  Federal  reg- 
ulation and  control  of  business.  Noth- 
ing could  be  further  from  the  fact.  My 
amendment  would  require  only  that,  with 
respect  to  professional  sports  alone,  in 
order  to  obtain  unique  exemption  from 
antitrust  laws,  provision  would  have  to 
be  made  to  hear  public  views.  These 
public  views  would,  in  no  sense,  be  com- 
pulsory on  the  actions  of  the  teams.  The 
teams  would  still  have,  in  every  sense,  as 
much  freedom  to  move  as  they  would 
have  without  my  amendment.  My 
amendment  does  not  involve  regulation 
but  merely  opportunity  to  speak  publicly. 
Why  should  anyone  object  to  that? 

Third,  it  may  be  contended  that  my 
amendment  sets  a  dangerous  precedent 
for  curbs  on  the  freedom  of  other  busi- 
nesses. But  my  amendment  clearly  ap- 
plies only  to  a  peculiar  area  which  can 
easily  be  differentiated  from  the  usual 
business  situation.    S.  2391  itself,  in  fact, 
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does  a  complete  job  of  differentiatlns!  pro- 
fessional sports  from  other  businesses  In 
making  them  exempt  from  antitrust 
laws.  My  amendment  would  be-  a  part 
of  that  bill  Moreover,  as  I  have  indi- 
cated, no  regulation  is  contaiiied  or  im- 
plied by  my  amendment 

In  view  of  the  vieakness  of  these  argu- 
ments against  my  amendment,  and  the 
clear  public  Interest  which  professional 
sports  possess,  as  well  as  the  simuflcant 
Impact  on  a  community  when  a  profes- 
sional team  which  has  been  wedded  to 
the  community  for  years  suddenly  wants 
a  divorce.  I  urue  the  Antitrust  Subcom- 
mittee to  give  consideration  to  my 
amendment  before  S  2391  is  reported  to 
the  Senate. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  am»>ndment  will  bo  mcelved. 
printed,  and   appropriately    referred 

The  amendment  'No  1161 1  was  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary. 

AMENDMENT  OF  FcmEiGN  ASSIST- 
ANCE ACT  OF  1901      AMF.NDMKNTS 

AMENDMENT     N<>       1162 

Mr.  BAYH  for  him.self  and  Mr 
DOMnncK>  submitted  amendments,  in- 
tended to  be  proposed  by  them,  jointly, 
to  the  bill  HR  113B0'  U)  am.-nd  fur- 
ther the  Foreiiin  Assistance  Act  of  ly61 
as  amended  and  for  other  purposes, 
which  were  ordered  to  lie  on  the  table 
and  to  be  printed 

AMENDMENT    N'1      1164 

Mr.  THUR.MC")ND  submitted  an 
amendment,  intended  to  be  proposed  by 
him.  to  House  bill  11380.  supra,  which 
was  ordered  to  lie  jn  the  table  and  to  be 
printed 


SOCIAL  SECURITY  AMENDMENTS 
OF  1964— AMENDMENTS  AMEND- 
MENT NO    1163' 

Mr.  JAVITS  for  himself.  Mr.  Case. 
Mr.  KxATiNG.  Mr.  KrcHEL.  Mrs  Smith. 
and  Mr.  Cooper  <  submitted  amendments, 
intended  to  be  proposed  by  them,  jointly, 
to  the  bill  (H  R.  11865'  to  increase  bene- 
fits under  the  FYderal  oId-a;,'e.  survi- 
vors, and  disability  insurance  system. 
to  provide  child's  insurance  benefits 
beyond  age  18  while  in  school,  to  pro- 
vide widow's  benefits  at  age  60  on  a  re- 
duced basis,  to  provide  benefits  for  cer- 
tain individuals  not  otherwise  eligible 
at  age  72.  to  improve  the  actuarial  status 
of  the  trust  funds,  to  extend  coverage, 
and  for  other  purposes,  which  were  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Finance,  and 
ordered  to  be  printed 


TEMPORARY  CONIINUANCF  OP 
CERTAIN  PrXISTING  RULF.S  RE- 
LATING TO  DEDl'CnBILIT\'  OF 
ACCRUED  VACAllON  PAY- 

AMENDMENTS      AMENDMENT    NO 
1165) 

Mr.   LONG  of  Louisiana      Mr    Presi- 
dent. I  submit  an  amendment    intended 
to  be  proposed  by  me  to  the  bill  '  H  R 
10467)     to    continue    for    a    temporary 
period  certain  existing  rules  relating  to 


the  deductibility  of  accrued  vacation  pay 
I  ask  i.naiumous  consent   Ih.il  a  .state- 
mei.f,  prepared   by  me.   m   reieicnce  to 
liie  amendments  be  printed  in  tlie  Re.  - 

ORD 

The   ACTING   PREMDhiNT   pro   tem- 
pore     The  amendment  ulll  be  received, 
printed,  and  will  he  on  the  table;  and 
without  objection,  the  statement   will  be 
Ijrinted  m  the  Record 

The  statement  piesented  by  M:    I  ong 
of  Louisiana  is  as  follows: 
rirvrtMENr    or    Senatub    Rcssei.l    Long    in 

pK(»-oalN(j         I  ALLEYRAND         AMENDMENT        TO 

H  K     1l>467 

This  proposed  amendment  to  H  H  10467 
wjuld  permit  Bettlemeiit  of  llUg.in.m  be- 
l'*eeri  Ihe  heirs  ut  Annu  Guiild  tie  luUey- 
rand,  the  Natloual  Trust  for  Historic  Prcser- 
vatluM.  and  the  United  .States  .\t  issue  iii 
a  ■will  mmtest  prfx-eeding  is  a  bequest  lu  the 
National  Trust,  a  corporutiun  created  by 
Congress  to  preserve  historic  sites  and  ob- 
jects f'jr  the  public  Under  tlie  will  of  .\nna 
Gould  de  Talleyrand,  the  historic  mansion. 
Lyndhurst.  located  at  Tarrytown,  NY  .  to- 
gether with  its  contents  uf  valuable  art  wurHs 
and  furnishings  is  devised  to  the  N.itioiial 
Trust  However,  there  is  a  later  codicil  which 
purp.)r's  to  c.i.'icel  this  bequest  .\  proposed 
settlement  agreement  between  the  United 
States,  the  National  Trust  fur  Hlstorli  Pres- 
ervation, and  the  heirs  of  the  estate  ha-s 
been  re<uhed  to  become  etTective  upon  ap- 
proval by  Congress,  or  review  by  the  Joint 
C'jmmltt«e  on  Internal  Revenue  Taxation 
Thu  amendment  would  authorize  the  Cuni- 
ml-ssioner  of  Internal  Revenue  to  perform 
cert.iln  du'les  to  conform  with  the  agree- 
ment atid  would  constitute  approval  uf  his 
actions  and  of  certain  Uix  deductions  speci- 
fied In  the  settlement  .igreemeiu 

Jurisdiction  of  the  Joint  committee  is 
n<jt  clear  and  approval  of  Congress  is  s<jughl 
In  order  that  any  doubt  may  t>e  dlisipated 
as  to  the  authority  of  the  US  Gosernment 
to  settle  the  litigation  Involving  the  will 
contest  m  accordance  with  the  settlement 
agreement  and  for  the  Comml.s«loncr  of 
Intern.il  Revenue  to  enter  intn  the  closini,' 
agreement  necessary  under  the  Interniil 
Revenue  Cfxie. 

The  settlement  agreement  culls  for  ( 1 ) 
the  transfer  to  the  National  Trust  of  Lynd- 
hurst and  related  property  with  a  total 
value  of  about  $1,300,000.  (2i  payment  by 
the  estate  nf  approximately  $24.1.0<')0  In  fees 
and  disbursements  to  attorneys  for  the 
National  Trust  and  the  heirs  In  the  will 
contest  proceedings,  and  i3i  tl-.e  deduction 
of  these  pa>-ment«  from  the  t.ixable  estate, 
resulting  in  an  estate  Uvx  refund  of  approxi- 
mately 8U3.0OO  Although  Treasury  regula- 
tions stale  that  such  payments  arc  not 
deductible,  cotu-l  decisions  have  allowed  sim- 
ilar deductions  in  other  cuses  so  that  the 
dedii  tion  Issue  to  be  settled  by  the  agree- 
ment is  nor  free  from  doubt  On  the  other 
hand,  the  National  Trust  and  the  United 
St.ites  must  overcome  serious  problems  of 
proof  If  they  are  to  prevail  in  tlie  will  con- 
test. Accordingly,  it  U  felt  that  the  simul- 
taneous compromise  of  the  will  contest  and 
the  tax  dedutlon  Issues  Is  an  appropriate 
disposition  and  fully  Justifies  tiie  settlement 
agreement 

The  m.vnsioti.  I.yndhurst.  Is  to  be  open 
to  the  public  and  will  be  maintained  out 
of  pnxeeds  trom  tlie  sale  of  certain  addi- 
tional real  estate  to  be  tr:uisferred  to  the 
N.'.ij;.al  TYust  u.ider  the  agreement  Lynd- 
hurst Is  regardi^d  by  architects  as  one  of 
the  great  country  houses  of  America  and 
as  one  of  the  finest  examples  of  .American 
Gothic  architecture  The  mansion  will  be 
an  Important  addition  to  tlie  properties 
presently  owned  by  the  National  Tru.st  and 
maintained  for  the  benefit  of  the  people  of 


the  United  SUtes  These  include  the  W<»«l 
row  Wilson  House  and  Decatur  Hoi^"";. 
Washington.    DC.    Woodlawn   PlanutlZ 

Vernon.     Va  ,    and    Shadowi-on-th! 


row 

Washlngt.  ...    _ 

Mount     Vernon,     va  ,    ana    Shadowi-on  tC 

Teche.   New    Iberia.   La      All   of  theae  ncne! 

ertles    re.ert    to    the    United    Stat#«    .^?" 


eche.  New  Iberia.  La  All  of  theae  ncnT 
.ties  re.ert  to  the  United  State*  ^^ 
the  Federal  legislation  which  createdt^ 
National  Trust,  if  the  trust  should  hi! 
dissolved. 


INDEPENDENT       OFFICES      APPRq. 

PRIATION       BILL.       196S- AMEND- 

MKNT      AMENDMENT   NO.    llMi 

Mr        TOLHRIGHT      submitted     ^ 

amendment.  iiU+^nded  to  be  proposed  b» 

hini.   to   tiie   bill    'HR     liJ96i   making 

appropriations    for   sundry   independent 

executive  bureaus,  boards,  commissions 

corporations,    auencies.    and   offices,  Jor 

the  fiscal  year  ending'  .June  30.  1965,"  and 

for  other  purposes,  which  was  orderfdto 

lie  on  the  table  and  to  be  printed. 


COMMISSION  ON  KTHICS  IN  THI 
FEDERAL  GOVERNMENT— AMEND- 
MKNTS  <  AMENDMENTS  NOS.  Ur 
AND   1168' 

Mr.  JAVITS  'for  him.self  and  M: 
Kt.^TiNC'  .'-ubmitted  amendments,  Ln- 
tended  to  be  proposed  by  them.  joiiiUy 
to  the  joint  resolution  'S.J.  Res.  187 1  to 
establish  a  Commission  on  Ethics  in  ihf 
P'ederal  Government,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses, which  were  ordered  to  lie  on  the 
table  and  to  be  printed 


NOTICE  OP  HEARING  ON  S.  2883 

Mr  R0BF:RTS0N.  Mr  President,  I 
should  like  to  announce  ihiit  the  Finan- 
cial ln,stitution.s  Subcfjininittee  of  iht 
Committee  on  Banking;  and  Currency  wil 
hold  a  hearlnt;  on  S  288:^.  to  permit  Ux 
establishment  and  operation  of  certain 
brancii  oHicts  by  the  Michman  Nalioni; 
Bank.  Liin.sin^.  Micii.  The  hearing  is 
scheduled  to  be  held  on  Friday,  August; 
1964.  in  room  r)302  New  Senate  0£5« 
Buildint;  at  10  a.m. 

Persons  who  wish  to  appear  and  lesUfj 
on  the  bill  or  io  tile  statements  on  it  art 
retiuested  to  notify  Mr.  Matthew  Hale, 
chief  of  staff,  Senate  Committee  oc 
Bankine  and  Currency,  room  5300,  Nw 
Senate  Office  Buildmi;.  telephone 
22^3921 
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NOTICE  OF  HEARING  ON  H.R.  6199 
GRANTING  THE  CONSENT  OP  CON- 
GRESS TO  A  SUPPLEMENTAL  COM- 
PACT  OF   AGREEMENT   BETWEES 
THE  COMMONWEALTH  OF  PENN- 
SYLV-ANIA     AND  -»rHE    STATE  OF 
NEW    JERSEY    CONCFJINING  THI 
DEL.AWARE     RIVER    JOINT    TOLL 
BRIlXiE    COMMISSION,   AND  FOB 
OTHER  PURPOSES 
Mr  LONGof  Mis-soun.    Mr  Presideni. 
on  behalf  of  a  subcommitlee  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary,  I  desire  to  P« 
notice  that   a   public   hearing  has  beff 
.scheduled  for  Tuesday  and  WednewM 
AuKust   11    and   12.   1964,  at  10  aJn..B 
room  G-308   laudlto^um^  New  SeniW 
Ofllce  Buildimz,  on  H  R.  6199.  ?rantW 
the   consent    of   Congress   to  a  SUPP*^ 
mental  compact  of  agreement  betw» 


-,«r„i.Pidth  of  Pennsylvania  and  weU  In  the  carrying  out  of  their  duties. 
"*^°TnrNew  Jersey  concerning  the  They  have  been  abused  personally.  They 
^  ^^  Sivpr  Joint  Toll  Bridge  Com-  have  been  subject  to  attacks  by  "Molotov 
^....ire  River  Joint  lou  x,   u«  cocktails."   bricks,   stones,   and   a  wide 

dan- 


Son  and  for  other  purposes 
°T;  person  desiring  to  be  heard,  or  to 
cihSt  a  stat<>ment  of  views  pertinent 
fSe  subject  matter  under  considera- 
uon  should,  prior  to  August  12  1964. 
Sact  the  subcommittee  counsel  in  or- 
Zt  that  necessary  arrangements  may  be 

°The  subcommittee  consists  of  the  Sen- 
ator frofn  Indiana  I  Mr.  BayhI.  the  Sen- 


assortment  of  other  weapons  of  a 
gerous  nature. 

In  spite  of  all  this,  they  have  main- 
tained their  morale.  On  the  whole,  they 
have  operated  efficiently  and  well  within 
the  scope  of  their  legal  duties.  And  they 
have.  Insofar  as  I  can  find  out.  done  so 
uncomplainingly. 

The  lot  of  a  policeman  is  not  a  happy 


Tr  fSS  Nebraska  I  Mr.  HRukicA] .  and    one.    In  my  opinion,  he  is  underpaid  for     Ben  H.  Bagdikian. 
,tor  from  is(.Diiti.is.o  „«rfnrm<:      Wp  niit.)?  in  lonE         Wilmington,  of 


nection  with  the  assessment  and  apprai- 
sal of  the  work  of  our  country's  news- 
papers has  been  the  intense  interest 
taken  by  schools  of  journalism  around 
the  country  in  the  editorship  and  owner- 
ship of  newspapers,  their  political,  eco- 
nomic, and  social  philosophies,  and  the 
policy. 

The  Columbia  Journalism  Review  in 
its  summer,  1964,  issue,  has  an  extremely 
interesting  article  entitled  "Case  History: 
Wilmington's  'Independent'  News- 
papers," by  the  distinguished  journalist. 


myself,  chairman 


NOTICE  OF  RECEIPT  OF  NOMINA- 
TIONS BY  COMMITTEE  ON  FOR- 
EIGN RELATIONS 

Mr  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  as 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations  I  desire  to  announce  that  on 
Mondav,  Julv  27.  the  Senate  received 
'he  nomination  of  Harry  C.  McPherson. 
jr  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  to  be 
an  Assistant  Secretary  of  State.  On 
Wednesday.  July  29.  the  Senate  received 
the  nomination  of  James  L.  Greenfield, 
of  the  District  of  Columbia  to  be  an  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  State. 

In  accordance  with  the  committee 
rule,  these  pending  nominations  may  not 
be  considered  prior  to  the  expiration  of 
6  days  of  their  receipt  in  the  Senate. 


NOTICE  CONCERNING  NOMINATION 

BEFORE     COMMITTEE      ON      THE 

JUDICIARY 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  Mr.  President,  the 
following  nomination  has  been  referred 
10  and  is  now  pending  before  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary: 

Georpe  J  Ward,  of  New  York,  to  be 
U5  marshal,  eastern  district  of  New 
York,  term  of  4  years,  vice  Thomas  M. 
Dusan.  resigned. 

On  behalf  of  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciar>'.  notice  is  hereby  given  to  all 
persons  interested  in  this  nomination  to 
file  with  the  committee,  in  writing,  on 
or  before  Friday.  August  7.  1964.  any 
repre.sentations  or  objections  they  may 
wish  to  present  concerning  the  above 
nomination,  with  a  further  statement 
whether  it  is  their  intention  to  appear 
at  any  hearing  which  may  be  scheduled. 


TRIBUTE  TO  GOOD  POLICE  WORK 
DURING  RECENT  RIOTS 

Mr  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
have  been  somewhat  disturbed  in  recent 
weeks  by  rej:eat.ed  attacks  upon  the  police 
of  our  various  cities  such  as  New  York, 
Rochester.  Washington,  St.  Augustine, 
Albany.  Ga  ,  and  elsewhere  in  their  at- 
tempt to  maintain  law  and  order.  The 
police  have  been  turned  into  the  main 
target  of  the  Nation's  anxieties.  Irrita- 
tions, and  frustrations  in  a  long  sum- 
mer of  di-scontent. 

Such  charges  as  "police  brutality" 
have  been  bruited  about  quite  freely  as 
reported  in  the  press.  It  appears  to  me 
that  when  one  considers  the  difficulties 
involved  in  riots,  street  violence,  and 
unruly  demonstrations  that  the  police 
have  performed,  on  the  whole,  extremely 


the  tasks  he  performs.  He  puts  in  long 
hours  on  the  beat  and  in  supplementary 
appearances  such  as  in  court,  which  do 
not,  to  the  best  of  my  knowledge,  come 
under  the  category  of  overtime  with  pay. 
We  can  well  imagine  what  might  de- 
velop out  of  the  current  wave  of  ap- 
palling riots  and  street  demonstrations 
without  good  police  work.  The  police 
have  met  their  responsibilities  in  this 
connection  by  working  very  long  hours, 
by  facing  serious  danger  with  great  cour- 
age and  by  exercising  a  good  deal  of 
forbearance    in    the    face    of    personal 

aWiicp 

The  police  did  not  create  the  circimi- 
stances  which  have  brought  about  these 
disturbances.  They  have,  however,  as 
dedicated  public  servants,  done  their 
best  to  uphold  the  law  and  to  bring  a 
measure  of  order  and  calm  in  many  un- 
pleasant situations.  ^i^iv 

In  my  judgment,  it  is  about  time  for 
someone  to  say  a  good  word  for  the  police 
forces  of  this  country  and  to  commend 
them  for  doing  a  very  responsible  job  un- 
der extremely  difficult  circumstances. 

I,  personally,  am  happy  to  do  so — and 
publicly.  

REQUESTS     FOR     PERMISSION     TO 
HOLD      COMMITTEE       MEETINGS 
DURING  SESSION  OF  THE  SENATE 
Mr.  SMATHERS.     Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  Immigration  and  Naturalization  of 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  be  au- 
thorized to  meet  during  the  session  of 
the  Senate  today. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore.   Is  there  objection? 

Mr.  CARLSON.  By  request,  I  must 
object  to  the  request. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore.   Objection  is  heard. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs, 
and  the  Subcommittee  on  Internal  Se- 
curity of  the  Judiciary  Committee  be  per- 
mitted to  meet  during  the  session  of  the 
Senate  today. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  the 
Internal  Security  Subcommittee  cannot 
meet,  because  there  is  no  one  to  preside 
over  the  meeting  today.  I  have  been  re- 
quested to  lodge  an  objection  to  the  meet- 
ing of  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs  today. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore.   Objection  is  heard. 


COLUMBIA  JOURNALISM  REVIEW 
Mr.  CLARK-    Mr.  President,  one  of  the 
heartening  modem  developments  in  con- 


Wilmington,  of  course,  is  in  the  State 
of  Delaware,  in  New  Castle  County.  But 
what  goes  on  F>eripherally  on  the  borders 
of  the  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania 
is  of  substantial  interest  to  us.  It  is  of 
keen  interest  to  find  two  newspapers  in 
a  neighboring  community  which  are  so 
obviously  and  clearly  controlled  by  the 
Du  Pont  family. 

The  Du  Pont  family  has  rendered  great 
service  in  private  and  public  affairs  in 
our  country  for  over  a  hundred  years.  It 
is  also  a  family  whose  F>olitical  views 
are  a  little  to  the  right  of  center,  to  coin 
an  understatement. 

Therefore,  I  a.sk  unanimous  consent 
that  the  article  published  in  the  summer, 
1964,  issue  of  the  Columbia  Journalism 
Review  entitled  "Case  History:  Wilming- 
ton's 'Independent'  Newspapers,"  written 
by  Ben  H.  Bagdikian,  be  printed  at  this 
point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Case    Histoey:    Wilmington's    Independent 
Newspaper 

(By  Ben  H.  Bagdikian) 
The  Wilmington,  Del.,  newspapers,  the 
Morning  News  and  the  Evening  Journal,  are, 
according  to  a  standing  editorial  masthead, 
"Independent"  newspapers.  A  formal  resolu- 
tion Issued  by  their  owners  on  April  13,  1936, 
and  presumably  still  in  force.  Instructs  the 
editors  that  the  policy  of  the  paper  Is,  among 
other  things,  to  "avoid  blind  partisanship 
•  •  •  never  to  misrepresent  the  facts  either 
In  their  news  or  editorial  columns;  never  to 
resort  to  suppression  except  for  the  public 
good  •  •  •  always  to  give  all  sides  a  fair 
hearing  on  all  public  questions." 

In  this  the  two  papers  are  no  different  from 
hundreds  of  others  across  the  United  States 
that  also  call  themselves  "Independent"  and 
solemnly  declare  that  their  owners  Insist  on 
editorial  freedom  and  want  no  fiddling  with 
the  news.  As  in  Wilmington,  their  owners 
don't  really  mean  It.  or  else  the  words  mean 
one  thing  to  editors  and  something  else  to 
owners. 

Creed  Black  Is  an  Intense  Kentucklan,  39 
years  old,  with  reportorlal  and  editorial  ex- 
perience on  Stars  and  Stripes,  the  Chicago 
Sun.  the  Chicago  Herald-American,  the  Nash- 
ville Tennessean,  and  the  Savannah  News- 
Press.  He  seldom  turns  his  back  on  a  con- 
troversy ("I  don't  mind  a  fight")  and  until 
June  1  of  this  year  was  vice  president  and 
executive  editor  of  the  two  Wilmington 
papers. 

Black's  departure  from  Wilmington  Is  not 
unusual  In  the  tribulations  of  the  trade — it 
was  an  enactment  of  a  ritual  that  goes  on 
through  American  newspaperdom  with  all 
the  unhappy  regularity  of  Aztec  sacrifices; 
and  If  some  way  Is  not  found  to  end  this 
combat  the  free  enterprise  press  could  go 
the  way  of  the  Aztecs.  For  what  Creed  Black 
did  overtly  goes  on  silently  and  secretly  In 
editorial  offices  and  board  rooms  all  over  the 
country,  In  election  years  more  than  ever. 
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The  owner  of  the  two  Wilmington  papers  la 
the  Du  Pont  Co..  which  Is  to  Delaware  what 
Ood  U  to  heaven  More  precisely,  the  owner 
la  the  ChrUtlana  Securities  Co  .  a  holdlnti 
company  that  Is  to  Du  Pont  what  the  church 
Is  to  God.  Christiana  was  furmed  In  pre- 
World  War  I  days  to  buy  out  a  faction  of  Du 
Fonts  during  one  of  the  bitter  Umily  feuds. 
It  now  owns  27  percent  of  the  Du  Pont  Co 
and  all  the  stock  of  the  News-Journal  Co  , 
which,  with  the  exception  of  a  paper  of 
13.600  circulation  in  Dover,  publishes  the 
only  dailies  In  Delaware 

The  Du  Pont  Co  Is  run  by  an  executive 
committee  of  nine  men.  called  the  ExComm. 
The  Du  Pont  family  interest  in  the  company 
and  other  concerns  is  exercised  through 
Christiana,  whose  ruling  group  has  s<jme 
seats  In  E«Comm  There  is  a  single  room  on 
the  9th  floor  of  the  Du  Pont  Building  In  Wil- 
mington where  the  secretary  of  Christiana 
can  cast  one  ballot  to  constitute  a  "stock- 
holders"   meeting       .t    thf    News- Journal    Co. 

The  News-Journal  t'o  has  a  board  of  di- 
rectors of  10  men  P'our  "f  them  nre  WLirk- 
ing  executives  uf  the  p.iper,  Including,  until 
recently.  Creed  Black.  They  also  include  the 
paper's  president  and  editor,  Charles  L  Reese, 
Jr.,  son  of  the  Du  Pont  chemist  who  led  the 
company's  research  to  international  stature 
in  World  War  I  There  are  two  "outside 
men."  that  Is,  non-Du  Pont  They  are  Ralph 
K.  Gottshall,  president  of  Atlas  Chemica's, 
once  a  Du  Pont  firm,  spun  iff  afttr  antitrust 
action  but  still  in  friendly  symbiosis  with 
Its  parent.  The  other  i.s  J  J  B  Fulenwider, 
vice  president  of  Hercules  Powder,  another 
former  Du  Pont  firm  separated  bv  antitrust 
order,  with  300,000  of  \ia  shares  now  owned 
by  Christiana.  A  seventh  member  of  the 
board  Is  Robert  H  Richards.  Jr  ,  counsel  for 
the  paper,  a  director  of  the  Du  Pont  bank, 
the  Wilmington  Trust,  until  recently  Re- 
publican National  Committeeman  from  Dela- 
ware, and  son  uf  the  legal  genius  who  cre- 
ated Delaware's  friendly  corporation  laws 
and  guided  the  formation  of  Christiana 

The  three  ownership  directors  are  Henry 
StlUman,  son-in-law  '<t  Lrenee  du  Pont, 
Robert  R.  M.  Carpenter.  Jr  ,  known  as  "B<jb- 
by,"  nephew  of  the  president  of  Christiana, 
himself  on  the  board  of  Christiana  and 
owner  of  the  Phllidelphla  Phillies  b.iseball 
team;  and  Henry  B  du  Pnnt,  president  and 
patriarch  of  Christiana  and  ur.tU  recently 
vice  president  of  ExComm  H  B  du  Pont  Is 
the  ruling  man  in  the  ownership,  wuh  Car- 
penter Increasingly  influential 

The  Du  Pont«  and  the  press  have  had  a 
long  Joint  history  The  family  rirst  appe.ired 
in  the  Delaware  prtvss  on  January  1.  1806. 
when  one  of  the  papers  In  town  (Wilming- 
ton then  had  a  population  of  3,500  and  2 
newspapers;  It  now  has  a  population  of 
100.000  and  2  newspipersi  carried  a  grocery 
store  ad  for  smoked  herring.  Old  Peach 
Brandy  and  "Du  Pont  &  Co  s  ?unnowder  " 
Since  that  time  their  printed  presence  has 
been  more  dramatic  I.ike  anv  normal  fam- 
ily, they  have  no  love  for  adverse  publicity 
but  their  wealth  and  p<iwer  h.ive  given  them 
more  than  their  share  of  it  It  Is  a  huge 
family,  with  about  1.600  contemporary  mem- 
bers, 250  of  them  important  In  the  empire 
and  a  handful  of  them  potent  leaders  It 
Is  a  large  but  clo«e-kntt  gr  >up 

For  the  last  75  years  the  news  has  often 
been  Intolerable  for  the  Du  Fonts,  since  their 
prominence  made  their  mi«t  embarrassing 
private  momenta  terribly  public  These 
momenta  were  plentiful,  with  family  scan- 
dals and  fights,  suicides.  b<irdello  shootings 
spectacular  Intnvfamilv  marriages  and  di- 
vorces ("He  Married  a  Barmaid."  a  Chicago 
Dally  News  headline  said  of  a  Du  Pont  on 
November  12,  1889 1  and  senatorial  Investi- 
gations of  the  "munitions  lobby"  In  the 
1930'8.  All  of  thl."?  gave  the  family  good 
reason  to  fear  the  press 

Alfred  I.  du  Pont  saved  the  company  for 
the  family,  and   helped   plunge   it   Into   the 


newspaper  business  After  Riost  of  the  clan 
had  Voted  to  sell  out  to  their  closest  com- 
peti'or,  Alfred  formed  a  troika  of  leadership 
m  [d02  when  lil.s  cousins.  T  Coleman  du  Pont 
.ifid  Pierre  S  du  Pont  iwlth  the  help  of 
Hlerres  Ingenious  assistant.  John  Jacob 
Raskobi  The  three  cousins  ttxjk  over  the 
$24  million  enterprise  with  a  total  ca.sh  out- 
lay of  $2,100 — the   incorpKDratlon   fees 

The  newspaper  appendix  to  the  Du  Pont 
anatomy  was  acquired  after  the  family  de- 
clared war  on  Alfred,  not  so  much  because 
of  his  spectacular  divorce  and  remarriage  to 
his  divorced  cousin  but  because  when  he  did 
this  he  Inserted  a  flamboyant  announcement 
of  11  m  the  Wilmington  Morning  News 
When  he  got  back  from  hl.s  huneynuKin, 
Coleman  told  him,  "Al.  now  you've  done  It.  ' 
and  said  he  should  get  out  of  the  company. 
Alfred  refused  and  the  fight  was  on  Alfred 
on  one  side  with  about  one-Hfth  of  the  clan, 
.ind  Coieman  and  Pierre  on  the  other,  with 
Che  bulk  of  the  family.  The  feud  involved 
pHJlltlcs.  Coleman  had  ambitions  to  be  a 
Senator  or  even  President  .Mfred  started  a 
new  bank  and  deliberately  made  his  building 
2  stones  higher  than  the  12-story  Uu  Pont 
Building  1  block  away, 

Henry  A  du  Pont,  on  Coleman's  side, 
bought  the  Wilmington  Evening  Journal 
In  response,  Alfred  bought  the  Wilmington 
Morning  News  and  six  downstate  papers 
and  there  followed  a  Journalistic  flreAght 
that  shredded  State  politics,  the  company, 
and  the  family  When  Coleman's  political 
drive  collapsed  .Mfred  ran  a  headline  In  his 
paper  Bang  T  C  du  Font's  Boom  Blows 
Up  ■  The  explosive  figure  of  speech  was 
considered  unforgivable  bad  taste  In  a  fam- 
ily that  lived  (and  sometimes  died  i  by 
gunpowder 

When  Alfred  got  his  second  divorce  in 
1906.  nothing  appeared  In  any  Wilmington 
paper  but  there  was  a  full  account  In  the 
Philadelphia  papers,  an  enduring  p;ittern 
that  continues  to  this  day  on  sensitive  Du 
Pont  family  or  Du  Pont  Co    news 

World  War  I  made  the  company  what  It  Is 
today,  but  the  postwar  depression  caught 
Alfred  perstinally  $10  million  In  debt  He 
sold  out  his  share  of  the  company  and  the 
News  to  his  family  enemy,  Pierre  Tlie  same 
faction  of  the  family  then  took  control  of  the 
company  and  of  every  dally  paper  m  the 
State 

Over  the  years  the  family  shaped  Itself  by 
shrewd  decision  and  careful  selection  of  In- 
laws to  govern  the  company  In  a  more 
orderly  fashion,  ruthlessly  weeding  out  In- 
competent members  from  company  leader- 
ship in  the  most  dl.scrlmlnatlng  nepotism 
in  the  country  The  Wilmington  newspapers 
were  only  afterthoughts  In  this  process  and 
they  settled  down  to  conventionality  and 
drab  dignity. 

In  1960,  the  executive  editor.  Kendall 
'Versa  left  to  return  to  the  New  '\'ork  Herald 
mbune  and  a  management  consultant  firm 
rombea  the  country  for  an  accept. ible  pro- 
fessional to  take  hLs  place  They  came  acr.-ies 
Black,  who  was  ready  to  leave  Savannah. 
The  Morning  News  and  Juurnal-Every 
Evetiliig  1  as  It  was  then  called*  were  not 
very  different  from  moet  papers  the  owners 
insisted  that  within  broad  principles  agreed 
upon  beforehand  the  editors  were  free  to 
put  out  the  best  product  they  could 

Two  other  prominent  .American  newspaper 
editors  took  a  look  and  decided  not  to  take 
a  chance  One  of  them  asked  what  would 
happen  If  he  decided  to  endorse  a  Democrat 
When  he  was  told  that  this  would  be  a  de- 
ci.slMn  for  the  board  of  directors  he  said 
goodhy  and  went  to  the  nearest  hotel  and 
"got  .stiff  "  On  the  other  hand,  previous 
editors  had  not  found  the  Job  Intfilerable 
and  Reese  the  presujent  and  «Hlltor  Is  a  re- 
spected man  In  the  trade  Black  t<x)k  the 
Job. 

The  technical  history  thereafter  was  com- 
forting    Their  names  were  simplified  to  News 
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and  Journal  The  typography  was  reformM. 
one  paper  had  hxjked  like  the  prewar  HeriM 
Tribune  and  the  other  like  the  pottwt 
Baltimore  Sun  Some  of  the  old  contttt 
("Sandwiches  on  Menu  and  Masonic  Club 
Aide  to  Speak"!  disappeared  to  make  room 
for  harder  news  from  new  bureaus  An  in 
bred  staff  was  leavened  with  younger  talent 
selected  from  other  papers  und  from  urn 
versities.  In  4  years  the  combined  morninj 
and  evening  circulation  went  from  106  Ooo 
to  125.000.  The  1963  revenue  and  pruflt  wer« 
up  25  percent  to  the  highest  level  in  the 
papers'  history.  What  was  mure  sigiuflc&n' 
the  old  picture  of  the  Wilmington  papers  aj 
Du  Pont  Co  house  organs  Ix^gan  to  fadj 
Younger  editors  even  asked  If  the  Du  Ponu 
still  owned  the  paper. 

Despite  professional  appearances,  Inaidj 
troubles  had  begun  In  1961  The  starting 
p<.)lnt  was  "Operation  Abolition,"  the  Hoiue 
Un-American  Activities  Committee  aim  iii»t 
was  used  as  a  set  pn^paganda  piece  for  right- 
wing  causes  The  Delaware  State  Police  were 
showing  the  film  under  official  auspices  to 
schoolchildren,  churches,  and  civic  clubt 
1  he  paper  editorlalize<l  against  the  offlcUl 
showings  as  dangerous  precedent  for  polm. 
cal  indi>ctrlnallon  by  the  police,  ublng  i 
factually  dubious  piece  of  work. 

This  stand  brought  severe  pressures  from 
the  owners.  An  Un-.Amerlcan  Actlvltiei 
Committee  staff  member  .md  the  narratar 
of  the  film.  Fulton  Lewis  III,  was  ii  guest  at 
the  home  of  H  B  du  Pont,  where  the  p>apen 
were  severely  crltlcl/ed  by  a  group  made  up 
l.tri^ciy  of  right  wing  Delnware.ms  The  fllm 
Liter  was  shown  at  a  program  sponsored  by 
Mrs    H    B    du  Pont  and  Carpenter 

H  B  du  Pont  ordered  the  papers  not  to 
comment  editorially  on  the  him  Instead, 
for  2  months  the  news  columns  earned 
attacks  against  the  papers  by  the  State  police 
chief  The  letters  columns  c.irrled  attscki 
on  the  papers  and  on  the  patriotism  of  the 
staff  The  editors  themselves  were  ordered 
to  remain  silent.  The  owners'  old  resolu- 
tions- never  to  resort  to  suppression  and 
always  to  give  all  sides  a  fair  hearing— were 
Invoked,  In  vain. 

At  about  this  time  the  papers  provoked 
the  disapproval  of  the  president  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Delaware,  an  Institution  close  to 
the  Du  Punts,  who  ser\ed  on  Us  board  of 
trustees.  The  dispute  seemed  to  be  over  the 
reporting  of  campus  controversies,  which  the 
university  regarded  as  bias  on  the  part  of  the 
dallies  H  B.  du  Pont  ordered  the  papers  to 
suppress  a  nvuntaer  of  Items  Involving  ttit 
university. 

It  was  at  this  point  that  Bobby  Carpenter, 
nephew  of  H.  B  du  Pont,  w»is  placed  on  the 
board  of  the  papers  It  was  plain  that  the 
papers  were  being  enlisted  In  a  passlonsM 
political  crusade  From  this  time  on  there 
was  growing  acrimony  between  the  edlton 
and  the  owners 

In  1962,  the  editors  proposed  that  they 
Interview  major  candidates  for  State  offlce 
from  both  parties  to  help  them  editorlallM 
during  the  campaign.  Tills  was  approved. 
But  when  the  editors  decided  to  back  the 
Dem'>cratlc  candidate  for  Congress  as  "the 
lesser  of  two  evils,"  there  was  a  special  meet- 
ing of  the  board  of  Christiana  Securltiet 
Christiana  Is  probably  the  richest  Investment 
trust  In  the  world,  with  assets  of  more  thin 
$3  bllllun.  but  that  d.iy  Us  attention  WM 
directed  to  the  cosmic  subject  of  an  edltorlsl 
that  compared  the  demerits  of  two  candidate! 
for  Congress  and  came  up  with  a  begrudglni 
net  In  favor  of  the  Dem(x-rat  Christians  had 
the  editorial  rewritten  outside  the  newspaper 
office  It  finally  ap[>e.ired,  watered  down  from 
the  original  The  papers  did  endorse  on« 
Demc)crat  openly—  the  candidate  for  State 
auditor 

Other  clashes  came  quickly  When  ShsU 
OH  wanted  to  build  a  refinery  In  Delawut, 
the  owners  ordered  the  papers  to  stop  com- 
ment on  the  Issue      When  Congress  was  con- 
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i«tslatlon  for  relief  of  the  Du  Fonts 
iid«rlng  Iffjsi  j.^j  Motors  stock  under 

'°  ""'"L  the  papers  were  told  not  to  crltl- 
*^'<;^natorBTRD  chairman  of  the  Senate 
'^  ^r  committee  During  the  same  pe- 
^TZ  Du^ont  CO.  public  relations  depart- 
^'^\  !w7<i  the  paper  not  to  run  on  page  one 
"'^  tt^ent  on  the  matter  by  Harris  Mc- 
•'^L  democratic  Member  of  Congress 
[l^^ielaware,    for    fear    It    would    anger    a 

•Tb- ^"Pont  also  told  the  paper  to  put 
Hamper  on  stories  of  public  charges  of 
'','man«gement  at  the  Wilmington  airport. 
^hrcmef  activity  Is  handling  the  business 
' Tpnvate  aviation  corporation  in  which 
H  B  du  Pont  has  an  interest. 

Ime  Idea  of  the  clash  between  owner 
,Wo«les  and  professional  practices  can  be 
^■?n  the  complaints  of  board  members. 
^.significance  of  these  conflicts  Is  not  so 
I^u-n  in  the  views  of  the  owners  (who.  of 
^nrse  have  views,  as  do  all  Interested  cltl- 
2\s  It  is  a  revelation  of  what  happens 
Lh,n  an  owner  falls  to  understand  the  role 
'the  monopoly  newspaper  and  the  discipline 
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Henrv  Sllllman  and  Robert  Richards,  both 
.lembers  of  the  papers  board,  formally  re- 
fiUsted  through  Richards  that  the  paper  give 
a  oromlnent  play  to  a  family  wedding.  "I 
do  not  know  If  this  Is  In  accordance  with  your 
oo'icv  or  wouK  require  a  deviation  from  your 
rules'  n  the  latter  Is  true,  there  should  be 
exceptions  to  every  rule  " 

At  a  time  when  Richards  was  on  the  paper's 
ixiard  and  also  Republican  National  Com- 
-rueeman  from  Delaware,  Richards  com- 
oained  bitterly  to  the  editors  that  the  paper's 
reporter  had  written  a  conventional  news 
account  of  a  Democratic  rally  when  he  should 
have  turned  It  Into  a  pro-Republican  essay. 
Richa.'ds  even  wrote  his  own  antl -Democratic 
suiry  as  an  example  of  how  the  paper  should 
hare  carried  It.  though  presumably  Richards 
was  not  at  the  rally  himself.  "This  was  a 
matter  which,  If  properly  handled,  could,  in 
rr.y  opinion,  have  been  very  useful  to  the 
Republican  Party  and  their  success  at  the 
polls  m  November,"  he  wrote. 

When  Wilmington  began  having  racial 
troubles,  H  B  du  Pont  told  his  editors, 
A  continual  overplaying  of  integration  In 
iiur  papers  certainly  plays  right  Into  the 
hands  of  the  radical  element  of  our  popula- 
tion •  •  •  many  of  the  writers  on  your  staff 
seem  to  have  a  degree  of  dedication  to  cer- 
uiin  c.iuses  which  would  make  them  appear 
to  be  quite  far  to  the  left." 

Most  revealing  Is  the  collection  of  com- 
plilnts  Issued  by  Carpenter  to  the  executive 
edltt»r 

On  an  editorial  praising  President  Ken- 
nedy's Supreme  Court  appointments:  "Why 
should  we  devote  space  to  one  who  Is  an 
enemy  of  private  enterprise  and  the  capital- 
istic system''" 

When  editors  askcnl  him  If  his  complaints 
^.'jout  their  comment.s  on  a  bill  by  Repre- 
senutlve  Mi  Dowki.l  meant  the  paper  should 
c.pp.ibe  ev.  rytlung  McDowell  was  for,  the  an- 
.<>wer  was.    I  would  say.  yes  " 

When  an  editorial  criticized  some  Republi- 
can choices  of  candidates:  "Are  we  endors- 
ing the  Dem.vratlc  Party  by  criticizing  the 
Republican  conventions?  •  •  *  Could  we  not 
become  a  house  organ  for  the  conservative 
CHUse''" 

When  he  objected  to  running  a  letter  to 
the  editor  .--Igned  by  64  University  of  Dela- 
wiu-e  students  favoring  integration,  the  edi- 
tors ;i<ked  If  they  should  close  the  column 
to  all  letters  from  student.?  His  answer  was, 
"Yes" 

On  an  editorial  noting  that  French  So- 
cialists had  outmaneuvered  French  Com- 
munists "Should  the  News-Journal  take  the 
position  of  favoring  actions  of  any  Socialist 
Party''  I  believe  it  Is  a  grave  error  for  a 
subsidiary  of  Du  Font  to  follow  the  philoso- 


phy of  the  ultrallberal  whose  objectives  are 
destruction  of  capitalistic  systems." 

It  Is  apparent  In  retrospect  that  two  con- 
fUctlng  developments  had  occurred.  The 
Wilmington  papers,  as  with  most  metropoli- 
tan dallies  In  this  country,  were  in  fact 
broadening  their  professional  and  social 
scope  This  was  in  line  with  the  growing 
sophlstlcaUon  of  the  overwhelmingly  Demo- 
cratic or  moderate  Republican  urb.-n  audi- 
ence. At  the  same  time,  the  owners  seemed 
increasingly  rigid  In  their  demands  for  ultra- 
conservative  orthodoxy  and  family  conven- 
ience, both  m  the  news  columns  and  edi- 
torials. , 

With  the  1964  election  campaign  approach- 
ing and  with  Senator  Barry  Goldwater  In- 
volved. It  was  obvious  to  the  editors  that 
something  had  to  be  done  to  resolve  these 
conflicts.  The  editors  pressed  the  owners 
for  a  statement  of  what  they  expected  of 
the  papers,  some  mandate  that  could  be  fol- 
lowed When  the  editors  suggested  that  the 
papers  be  committed  to  the  Republican 
cause  with  editorials  to  "focus  on  an  objec- 
tive appraisal  of  the  chances  of  the  various 
candidates."  H.  B.  du  Pont  objected  that 
this  Idea  would  "leave  editorial  writers  free 
to  snipe  at  candidates  for  the  Republican 
nomination  for  President," 

Black  asked  mostly  for  consistency.  In  a 
memo  noting  that  he  had  received  orders 
from  four  or  five  separate  owners  plus  the 
public  relations  department  of  the  Du  Pont 
Co  he  asked.  "How  many  bosses  are  we  ex- 
pected to  please  and  take  orders  from?"  ( He 
had  for  example,  run  the  names  of  large 
holders  of  General  Motors  stock,  as  released 
to  the  national  press  by  the  Du  Pont  Co, 
public  relations  office  and  had  received  bitter 
castlgatlon  from  two  members  of  the  Du 
Pont  family,) 

On  May  19,  1964,  the  owners  of  the 
Wilmington  News  and  Journal  gave  their 
answer  They  said  that  Charles  M.  Hackett, 
executive  assLstarit  in  the  public  relations 
department  of  the  Du  Pont  Co.,  would  be 
the  boss  of  news  and  editorial  operations  of 
the  papers,  with  Black  serving  under  him. 
Black  quit.  The  day  before,  the  announce- 
ment was  made  that  the  Wilmington  papers 
had  won  5  of  15  possible  first  prizes  in  a 
publishers'  association  Judging  of  papers  in 
Pennsylvania  and  Delaware. 

The  ending  followed  tradition.  Black 
wanted  to  publish  his  letter  of  resignation, 
which  said.  In  part:  "I,  for  one,  need  no 
further  evidence  that  the  ownership  wants 
the  Morning  News  and  the  Evening  Journal 
operated  as  house  organs  instead  of  as  news- 
papers "  H,  B.  du  Pont  vetoed  the  idea. 
After  the  first  edition  of  May  19.  carrying 
simply  the  news  of  his  resignation,  Black 
poeted  his  letter  on  the  newsroom  bulletin 
board  and  the  Philadelphia  papers  printed 
It  before  Wilmington  did, 

H  B  du  Pont,  at  the  time,  denied  Black's 
assertion  and  said  the  newspapers  "have 
never  been  and  never  will  be  operated  as  a 
house  organ  for  any  organization,  Chris- 
tiana Securities  Corp,  reaffirms  their  deter- 
mination that  the  News-Journal  newspapers 
be  operated  Independently  with  the  objective 
of  being  a  constructive  Influence  in  the  com- 
munity. In  the  State,  and  In  the  Nation." 

Efforts  to  obtain  further  comment  from 
the  papers'  management  during  the  prepara- 
tion of  this  article  were  unsuccessful,  H. 
B  du  Pont  was  unavailable  for  comment, 
Robert  Carpenter,  when  asked  about  his  role 
In  requesting  changes  in  the  newspapers' 
content  said,  "I  wouldn't  want  to  comment 
on  the  subject."  Charles  L,  Reese,  Jr.,  presi- 
dent and  editor  of  the  newspapers,  also  de- 
clined to  discuss  it. 

The  depressing  quality  of  the  Wilmington 
episode  Is  that  it  is  not  unusual.  Pew 
families  are  so  powerful,  organized,  or  domi- 
nant In  their  State  as  are  the  Du  Fonts,  but 
newspaperdom  Is  filled  with  owners  whose 
assumptions    of    their    responsibilities    are 


based  en  their  nonnewspaper  businesses  and 
whose  Journalistic  enterprises  are  peripheral 
both  to  their  personal  experience  and  their 
dally  attention.  Unlike  the  McCormlcks  and 
the  Ochses,  such  owners  do  not  have  to  live 
with  the  day-to-day  consequences  of  their 
decisions,  nor  face  constituents  whose  in- 
formation and  opinions  they  oversee. 

Decisionmaking  in  newspapers  has  a 
fundamental  difference  from  that  of  most 
enterprises.  Success  In  conventional  busi- 
ness has  a  simple  measure;  survival  and 
profltmaklng.  Both  are  essential  to  news- 
papers but  a  paper  that  only  survives  and 
only  shows  a  profit  can  be  a  failure  as  a 
newspaper.  The  newspaper  is  a  community 
educational  institution  run  for  profit.  The 
owner's  relationship  to  the  news  he  prints 
is  something  like  a  university  trustee's  re- 
lationship to  reading  material  selected  for 
archeology  courses. 

There    are   hundreds   of   dailies   in   which 
editorials    on    certain    subjects    are    as   pre- 
dictable as  a  catechism,  whose  news  depart- 
ments  are  designed  to  overreact  or   under- 
react  to  certain  kinds  of  news,  notably  finan- 
cial and  political,  not  because  of  incompe- 
tence or  sensationalism  but  because  of  the 
impulse    to    create    a   picture   closer    to   the 
dreams    of    the    ownership.      Nor    is    it    un- 
tiBual  for  owners  to  believe  that  their  pa- 
per's staff  is  filled  with  radicals  dangerous 
to  the  point  of  doubtful  patriotism.     Own- 
ers, typically,  are  conservative  Republicans, 
and  staffs — in  Journalism,  as  in  most  fields — 
tend  to  be  Democrats. 

If    there   were    a    tradition    within    news- 
papering  to  contain  this  distrust  and  ten- 
sion between  owners  and  staff,  as  there  Is  In 
universities,   it  could  result  in  a  pluralism 
with  the  advantage  of  a  checks-and-balances 
system.     But    there    is    no    such    tradition. 
Too  many  owners  have   been  alienated  too 
long    from    the    social    realities    their    staffs 
must  perceive  and  report  (and  amid  which 
the  staff  lives  and  owners  generally  do  not) . 
The  Boston  Transcript  was  perhaps  the  last 
metropolitan  daily  that  lived  within  a  closed 
elite.     The  power  of  both  the  Transcript  and 
its  elite  were  changed  with  the  depression. 
Millions  of  words  In  thousands  of  editorials 
will  not  bring  back  the  mldtwentles. 

There  are  continual  legislative  and  vigi- 
lante attacks  on  freedom  of  the  press.  It 
will  be  an  uncomfortable  time  when  the 
owners  of  newspapers  have  to  depend  for 
preservation  of  this  freedom  on  the  under- 
standing of  constituents  with  whom  the 
owners  have  been  out  of  sympathy  and, 
worse,  out  of  touch,  for  30  years. 

When  Creed  Black  resigned  he  got  the  un- 
expected sympathy  of  some  prominent  citi- 
zens of  Delaware,  partly  because  not  many 
hired  hands  publicly  dispute  the  Du  Fonts. 
Some  publishers  wrote  him  that  owners  will 
never  learn.  Editors  sympathized  with  him. 
And  one  bright  university  student  who  had 
planned  a  newspaper  career  wrote: 

"I  have  alwavs  had  a  few  doubts  about  the 
newspaper  business  •  •  •  if  this  is  at  all 
typical  of  the  behind  the  scenes  actions  In 
the  fourth  estate,  I  will  have  no  part  of  It." 


HELP  FOR  HAY  FEVER  VICTIMS 
Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  the 
late  summer  and  early  f  aU  is  a  period  of 
extreme  discomfort  to  thousands  of  hay 
fever  sufferers.  It  is  unfortunate  but 
true  that  for  many  there  is  no  cure  for 
hay  fever,  even  though  science  has  been 
searching  for  some  time.  As  a  hay  fever 
sufferer  myself,  I  am  personally  as  weU 
as  objectively  concerned  in  every  effort 
that  can  be  made  to  eliminate  this 
scourge. 

The  discomfort  is  primarily  caused  by 
ragweed  pollen  in  the  air.  It  can  be  par- 
tially prevented  if  everyone  cuts  or  sprays 
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racrweed  on  their  own  property,  thereby 
reducing  the  amount  of  pollen  in  the  air 

Often  a  problem  can  be  partially 
solved  merely  by  wide  public  recognition 
that  It  Is  a  problem  In  this  case,  aware- 
ness on  the  part  of  our  citizenry  of  the 
relationship  between  the  number  of  rag- 
weed plants,  the  amount  of  ragweed  pol- 
len, and  the  discomfort  of  hay  fever  suf- 
ferers could  lead  to  a  marked  reduction 
In  the  sufTerlng  of  hay  fever  vlctmis 

This  week  has  been  especially  devoted 
to  elimination  of  ragweed  in  New  York 
State.  It  is  hoped  that  the  Governor's 
proclamation  will  encourage  participa- 
tion by  the  public  in  the  efforts  of  ofBcial 
and  voluntary  health  agencies  to  control 
ragweed  hay  fever. 

In  order  to  call  attention  to  this  prob- 
lem that  plagues  millions  of  our  cltl2ens 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  Gov- 
ernor Rockefeller's  proclamation  printed 
at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  procla- 
mation was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  follows; 

PRCK'L.'^MAnoN 

Hay  fever  afflicts  more  ihaii  1  miliion  resl- 
denta  of  New  York  State  In  late  summer  and 
early  fall.  In  addition  to  its  serious  effect  on 
health,  hay  fever  is  dlso  re8p«.)ns!b;e  for  eco- 
nomic losees  A  quiirter-miHiwn  sufferers 
lose  a  week  or  more  from  work  or  school 
becauM  of  their  condition 

Hay  fever  is  caused  mainly  by  ragweed  pol- 
len in  the  air.  It  can  be  prevented  by  cut- 
ting and  spraying  planus  before  they  flower 
and  by  plantUag  grass  in  ragweed-infested 
areas.  These  measures  prevent  tons  of  pol- 
len from  entering  the  air 

Now.  therefore,  I.  Nelson  A  Rockefeller. 
Governor  of  the  State  of  New  York,  do  hereby 
proclaim  July  26- August  I.  1964.  as  Ragweed 
Eradication  Week  In  New  York  State.  In  order 
to  encourage  participation  by  the  public  Ln 
the  effort  of  official  and  voluntary  health 
agencies  to  control  ragweed  hay  fever 

Given  under  my  hand  and  the  privy  seal 
of  the  State  at  the  capitol  in  the  city  of 
Albany  this  ad  day  of  July  In  the  year  of  our 
Lord  19«4. 

NCLSON  A    ROCICErKLLCH. 

CrDl'^'rTior 
William  J    Ronan. 

Secretary  tu  f  la. Gorernor. 


TWENTIETH   ANNIVERS.\RY  OF 
THE  WARSAW  UPRISING 

Mr.  KEATING  Mr  President.  20 
years  ago  this  week  an  event  t<x>k  place 
which  demonstrates  the  bravery  of  the 
Polish  people  and  which,  unfortunately. 
Is  a\ particularly  shocking  e.xample  of 
Russian  duplicity  and  disregard  for  hu- 
man lives  and  ba.sic  morality  I  am 
speaking  of  the  so-called  Warsaw  upris- 
ing, which  began  on  August  1,  1944.  and 
continued  unabated  until  October  2 

The  legitimate  Poh.sh  Government  In 
London  and  the  undervruund  army  lead- 
ers in  Warsaw  feared  that  their  Nazi 
overlords  would  soor'.  be  replaced  by  Rus- 
sian ones.  At  the  same  time,  they  hoped 
to  convince  allied  public  opinion  and  the 
Allied  declslomnakers  that  their  strength 
was  formidable. 

As  It  turned   out.   their  courage   was 
greater    than    their    military    strength 
For  over  a  month  they  held  out  while 
Warsaw    became    a    bloody    battlefield 
The  Russian  Armv,  ^hen  on  the  <?jfle  nf 
the  Allies,  could  easily  have  moved  Into 


Warsaw  and  helped  the  Puli.sh  patriots 
But  only  after  the  uprising  fliially  came 
to  an  un.succ»'.s.sful  end.  did  tlic  Russians 
moved  m  to  take  uver  the  city  and.  m  a 
month  or  .so.  the  entire  country  While 
they  camped  outside  Warsaw  lor  a 
month,  over  200.000  F'ohsh  citizens  were 
slaughtered  With  this  action  or  lack 
of  action,  tlie  Rus."-lan.s  can  be  .said  to 
ha-.e  begun  the  cold  \\ar  The  cool  cal- 
culation which  they  demonstrated  then 
ims  become  (ainihar  to  us  ail  as  we  have 
Wcitciu'd  Ru.-^sia  u.se  the  most  loithle.ss 
tricks  and  tactics  to  implement  their 
policy  of  world  domination 

The  resistance  and  brav.rv  of  the  Pol- 
i.sh  people  that  wa.s  demonstrated  in 
Warsaw  in  1944  is  in  the  tradition  of  re- 
sistance aKain.-^l  tyranny  which  the  Pol- 
ish people  have  sho\«>n  throughout  his- 
tory It  was  a  reflection  of  many  upris- 
ings before  it  m  Poli.-^h  history  18.11 
1848  1863.  and  1904  It  was  frustrated 
by  a  type  of  activity  that  earlier  na- 
tionalists had  not  reckoned  with  the 
cold-blooded  oppressor  who  moved  the 
more  efficiently  becau.se  lie  was  untrou- 
bled by  any  preten.ses  at  morality  or  ex- 
cu.ses  of  expediency  In  War.saw,  the 
Soviet  .Armies  waiting  acro.ss  the  Vistula 
did  work  as  deadly  as  the  tank  battalions 
m  Hungary  12  years  later 

It  IS  well  for  us  to  remember  the  War- 
.saw uprising  today,  for  it  Is  yet  another 
example  of  the  strength  and  will  of  the 
Polish  people-  a  will  which  has  never 
been  destroyed  by  defeat  The  Polish 
desire  for  freedom  is  ver>-  much  alive  to- 
day I  have  seen  the  desire  for  freedom 
myself  and  came  back  from  Poland  m 
1962  with  a  great  admiration  for  the.s<^ 
people  who  today  are  resisting  Soviet 
domination  and  lo<Tkink,'  forward  to  the 
day  when  freedom  and  liberty  will  be- 
come a  reality  in  their  land 

Unfortunately,  the  Soviet  desire  for 
domination  and  their  readine.ss  to  us*' 
any  means  to  achieve  their  ends  is  al.s<i 
still  alive  t<xlay  We  must  never  forget 
the  Soviet  ruthlessne.ss  past  and  pre.sent, 
as  we  work  for  a  better  world  in  a  time 
of  reduced  tension 

FortunaU'ly,  however,  history  will 
probably  emphasize  the  bravery  of  the 
Polish  patriots  rather  than  Soviet  op- 
pre.ssion.  for  the  love  of  liberty  endures 
forever — tvranny  miLst  always  fail  I 
am  proud  to  join  with  Polish-Americans 
all  over  the  United  States  in  the  remem- 
brance of  this  proud  day  In  Polish  his- 
tory. 


WAIVER  OP  1. 1  MIT  ATI  ON  ON  NUM- 
BER OF  STAFF  MEMBERS  ON 
FLOOR  DURING  CONSIDERATION 
OF  THE   HOUSING   ACT  OF   1964 

Mr  CI-ARK  Mr.  President,  .some 
time  today  the  Senate  will  take  up  the 
Hou.slng  Act  of  1964  It  is  quite  a  com- 
plicated piece  of  legislation,  with  many 
different  titles  and  .sections 

I  a.sk  unanimous  consent  that  the  limi- 
tation on  the  number  of  staff  members 
wh)  may  be  present  on  the  floor  may  be 
waived  durin*.'  the  perkxl  of  time  that 
the  h(ju.sink,'  bill  is  under  consideration. 
so  that  all  members  of  the  subcommittee 
staff  wh().se  presence  is  re^julred  bv  the 
5^enator  from  Alabama  Mr  Sparkm.an!. 
the  Senator  In  charge  of  the  bill,  may  be 


in  the  Chamber  while  the  legiaiitkij . 

being  coiisldered.  " 

Mr     CARLSON      Mr.    President,  re 

serving  the  right  to  object,  may  I  Inq,^' 

if  the  distinguished  majority  leader  ha! 

cleared  this  request  with  the  minorlt!! 
Mr        MANSFIEIJ)        UnfortunateW 

that   has   not   been   done  as  yet.  but  i 

shall  do   it   .soon      There   should  be  no 

objection 

Mr    CARLSON      I  have  no  objecUon 
Mr   CLARK.     It  is  rather  routine 
The   ACTING   PRESIDENT  pro  tem. 

pore       Without   objection,    it   is  so 

dered 


or- 


POR 
OP 


BRILLIANT      DOUGLAS      PLEA 
VIGOROUS       ENFORCEMENT 
SHIPPING      RATES 

Mr  PROXMIRE  Mr  Pre.sident,  Uk 
chairman  of  the  Joint  Economic  Com- 
mittee, the  di.stinguished  .senior  Senator 
from  Illmoi.s  IMr.  DovGi..fs]  has  recently 
provided  us  with,  in  my  judgment,  the 
mast  definitive  analysis  that  has  ever 
been  made  available  publicly  on  the  need 
for  vigorous  regulation  of  the  steamihip 
lines  which  carry  our  foreign  commerce 

Senator  Douglas  presented  this  state- 
ment  of  July  28  before  the  House  Mer- 
chant Marine  and  Fisheries  Committee 
The  committee  was  so  impressed  with 
this  statement  that  Senator  Douglas 
was  interrogated  on  it  for  nearly  3  hours 
I  believe  that  many  of  the  members  of 
the  House  committee  would  agree  th«t 
this  statement  provided  them  with 
a  clearer  insight  of  the  need  of  merchant 
marine  regulation  than  they  had  beer, 
able  to  obtain  previously. 

Senator  Douglas'  prepared  statement 
which  I  will  insert  in  the  Record  at  the 
conclusion  of  my  remarks,  was  baaed 
on  the  exten.sive  Joint  Economic  Com- 
mittee work  which  has  been  done  on  this 
subject  during  this  session  of  Congress 
Special  tribute  should  also  be  paid  to  tht 
staff  of  the  committee  and  Its  work  1e 
the  preparation  of  the  materials  which 
went  into  this  statement 

To  sunimari/e  .some  of  the  major 
points  which  Senator  Douglas  made  Ln 
his  statt^ment  before  the  House  commit- 
tee ; 

First,  he  stated  that  freight  rates  or, 
American  exports  are  higher  thar. 
freight  rates  on  the  exports  o! 
our  foreign  competitors  to  this  country 
even  though  the  same  ships  are  sailing 
between   the  .same   ports; 

Second,  that  the.se  high  export  rata 
are  inheriTitly  harmful  to  the  American 
exporter  and  manufacturer; 

Thud,  that  the  Federal  Marltlmt 
Comml.sslon.  the  regulatory  agency 
should  order  every  conference  of  carrien 
and  every  Indepi'iident  carrier  who« 
outbound  rates  appear  too  high  and 
wh<ise  inbound  rates  appear  too  low  to 
justify  such  rate  disparities  under  sec- 
tion 18  b'lSi  of  the  Shipping  Act.  and 
if  the  conferences  fall  to  justify  the  rale 
the  agency  .should  di.sapprove  the  rat«» 
under  its  statutory  authority; 

Fourth,  that  the  British  and  other 
European  countries  are  violating  th* 
rules  of  International  comity  and  Jurte- 
dlction  by  failing  to  comply  with  th« 
moderate   request  of  the  Federal  Marl- 
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tim*  Commission  for  information  and 
rSnomic  statistics  concerning  the  oper- 
5S  of  foreign  flag  lines-the  lines 
iwch  carry  most  of  our  foreign  com- 

""Sth  that  the  refusal  of  the  foreign 
governments  to  provide  additional  in- 
fnrmation  indicates  the  discrimination 
Gainst  American  exporters  is  even 
^ter  than  the  current  facte  indicate. 
JTmiplics  that  If  the  relevant  Informa- 
tion were  produced,  not  only  would  the 
charges  of  various  congressional  com- 
mittees be  substantiated  but  even  other 
dlscruninatory    devices    would    be    re- 

^^ixth  that  U.S. -flag  subsidized  lines 
receive  more  than  60  percent  of  their 
total  revenues  as  a  result  of  cargo  prefer- 
ence and  subsidy  programs,  and  finally 
Seventh,  that  the  Merchant  Marine 
and  Fisheries  Committee  should  strongly 
endorse  the  actions  taken  by  the  Federal 
Maritime  Commission  which  for  the  first 
time  in  nearly  50  years  of  existence  is 
attempting  to  enforce  the  mandates  of 
the  Shipping  Act  to  regulate  the  carriage 
of  American  foreign  commerce  by  both 
American   and    foreign   flag    steamship 

lines. 

Mr.  President,  these  are  strong  polnte. 
But  this  Ls  a  subject  which  has  been  for 
far  too  long  neglected  or  overlooked  by 
the  Congress.  I  think  that  all  of  us 
should  study  the  brilliant  analysis  of  our 
distinguished  colleague.  For  that  rea- 
son. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  his 
Statement  be  printed  at  this  point  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 
Stattment    or    Senator    Paul    H.    Douglas, 

Democrat,  or  Illinois,  Before  the  Com- 

MriTEE   ON    Merchant   Marine   and   Pish- 

eries.  U.S.  House  or  Representatives,  July 

38, 1964 

Mr  Chairman,  it  gives  me  great  pleasure 
to  appear  here  this  morning  and  to  partlcl- 
pat*  in  these  Important  hearings.  There  Is 
no  more  appropriate  forum  than  the  Mer- 
chant Marine  and  Fisheries  Committee  for 
the  subject  which  I  would  like  to  discuss 
Uila  morning  All  legislation  dealing  with 
VS.  maritime  policy  must  originate  In  this 
committee  luid  Its  counterpart  on  the  Sen- 
ate side  the  Senate  Commerce  Committee. 

Three  vears  ago  Important  amendments  to 
the  Shipping  Act  of  1916  were  adopted  by  the 
Congxes-s  as  a  result  of  the  recommendations 
and  effort.s  of  these  two  committees,  and  as 
a  result  uf  the  leadership  oT  the  distinguished 
chairman  uf  this  committee.  Congressman 
B0NNE31.  wh<«e  name  is  synonymous  with  the 
1961  legl.sl.1t  ion. 

It  Is  mv  vuiderstanding  that  the  purpose 
of  this  present  hearing  is  to  review  the  ad- 
mlnistnitlon  and  enforcement  of  these  im- 
portant changes  to  the  Shipping  Act.  It 
U  ftls.1  my  belief,  and  I  can  assure  you  the 
belief  of  other  Members  of  the  Senate,  that 
such  u  review  is  urgently  needed  and  that 
the.-.e  h.urlngs  should  be  watched  by  every 
Member  of  Congress. 

JOINT      rcoNOMIC      COMMrrTEE      INVESnOATION 
or    0<EAN    TRANSPORTATION 

Mr  Chairman,  as  you  are  aware,  over  a 
year  ago  the  Joint  Economic  Committee  be- 
gan an  Investigation  of  the  effects  of  ocean 
freight  rates  on  the  International  payments 
position  of  the  United  States.  It  began  this 
investigation  as  a  result  of  testimony  prof- 
fered bv  Government  witnesses  during  a  com- 
mittee hearing  on  the  international  com- 
petitive ixi.sltlon  of  U.S.  steel  products.    Dur- 


ing the  course  of  those  hearings.  Govern- 
ment witnesses   Indicated    that   one   reason 
for  the  decline  In  U£.  steel  sales  abroad  and 
for  the  Increase  In  sales  of  foreign  steel  In 
this  country  was  freight  rate  discrimination 
against  American  steel  producers.    Evidence 
revealed  that  It  costs  U.S.  exporters  25  to  50 
percent  more  to  ship  American  made  steel 
products  to  Europe  and  Japan  than  It  costs 
to  ship  comparable  European  and  Japanese 
producte  to  this  country.     For   exaimple,  It 
costs  »56.75,  weight  or  measure,  to  ship  U.S.- 
made  steel  pipes  from  New  York  to  Rotter- 
dam, whereas  It  costs  but  $18.75  to  Import 
the    Identical    commodity    from    Rotterdam. 
Moreover,  It  costs  considerably  more  to  ship 
U.S.  exports  to  South  America,   India,   and 
Africa  than  It  costs  to  ship  products  from 
Eiirope  and  Japan  to  these  same  countries. 
Again  using  steel  pipe  as  an  illustration,  it 
costs  $50,  weight  or  measure,  to  ship  Ameri- 
can made  pipe  from  New  York  to  Venezuela, 
whereas  It  costs  but  $27.90  to  send  German 
or  Belgium  pipe  from  Rotterdam  to  Vene- 
zuela.     Not   only   Is   Venezuela   2,000   miles 
closer  to  New  York  than  It  Is  to  Rotterdam, 
at  times  the  same  ship  will  sail  from  Rotter- 
dam, call  at  New  York,  and  proceed  to  Vene- 
zuela. 

Members  of  the  Joint  Ek;onomlc  Commit- 
tee felt  that  the  Maritime  Commission 
should  follow  the  same  policy  In  regard  to 
outbound-Inbound  shippers  of  similar  com- 
modities as  It  follows  lor  different  shippers  of 
similar  commodities  from  this  country.  A 
conference  or  carrier  must  offer  the  same 
rates  on  automobiles  for  all  shippers  of  auto- 
mobiles. General  Motors  pays  the  same  rate 
as  Ford.  This  rule  applies  regardless  of 
whether  General  Motors  ships  20,000  auto- 
mobiles a  year  and  Ford  only  ships  1.  The 
rule  applies  so  that  no  shipper  will  be  dis- 
criminated against.  Why  should  not  Mer- 
cedes-Benz or  Rolls-Royce  pay  the  same 
freight  rate  on  their  cars  that  General  Mo- 
tors and  Ford  pay?  Just  because  they  are 
foreign  and  shipping  to  this  country  Is  no 
reason  why  they  should  have  preferential 
treatment.  Should  not  the  prohibition 
against  rate  discrimination  Include  both  ex- 
pKjrter  and  Importer? 

When  the  Federal  Maritime  Commission 
admitted  at  public  hearings  before  the  Joint 
Economic  Committee  that  this  discrimina- 
tion existed  and  had  existed  for  a  long  time; 
when  It  admitted  that  It  had  ample  authority 
to  eliminate  discriminatory  rates  but  It  had 
never  once  during  Its  almost  50  years  of 
existence  exercised  this  authority;  when  It 
admitted  that  the  Congress  had  long  ago 
recommended.  In  section  212(e)  of  the 
Merchant  Marine  Act,  an  Investigation  of 
ocean  freight  rate  disparities;  and  when  the 
Bonner  and  Celler  committees  had  reaffirmed 
this  as  recently  as  1962,  the  Joint  Economic 
Committee  began  an  extensive  Investigation. 
The  ptirpose  of  this  Investigation  Is  an 
economic  one.  It  Is  to  determine  the  eco- 
nomic effects  on  American  exporters,  Ameri- 
can manufacturers,  and  American  consumers 
of  discriminatory  ocean  freight  rates.  It  is 
also  to  determine  the  effects  of  ocean  freight 
rate  discrimination  on  the  international  pay- 
ments position  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  sure  that  every  mem- 
ber of  your  committee  Is  aware  of  the  seri- 
ousness of  the  U.S.  International  payments 
deficits.  Last  year  this  deficit  amounted  to 
$2.7  billion.  I  know  that  you  are  all  aware 
that  the  basic  cause  of  this  deficit  Is  not  an 
unfavorable  balance  of  trade  but  an  unfavor- 
able balance  of  Government  transactions. 
We  have  a  deficit  because  we  feel  It  Is  Im- 
perative to  give  economic  assistance  to  the 
less-developed  countries  of  the  v.orld  and  to 
give  military  assistance  to  foreign  countries 
whose  strength  is  vital  to  the  defense  of  this 
country.  In  order  to  continue  foreign  as- 
sistance programs,  our  trade  surplus  must 
be  suflkjlent  to  balance  out  our  aid  deficits. 
Unfortunately,   our    commercial    trade   sur- 


pluses, exclusive  of  Government- financed 
exports,  have  not  Increased.  In  1960  we  had 
a  commercial  balance  of  trade  of  $2.8  bil- 
lion, In  1961  of  $3.2  billion.  In  1962  of  $2.1 
billion,  and  In  1963  of  $2.3  blUlon.  In  other 
words,  Mr.  Chairman,  our  commercial  trade 
balance  Instead  of  expanding  has  been  static 
or  even  declining. 

If  commercial  trade  expansion  cannot  be 
accomplished,  the  United  States  will  be 
forced  to  curtail  Its  commitments,  both  mili- 
tary and  economic,  to  our  foreign  allies.  Be- 
cause of  the  Importance  of  freight  rates  to 
trade  expansion  the  Joint  Economic  Com- 
mittee, which  was  established  by  statute  to 
investigate  Just  such  economic  matters,  felt 
that  evidence  presented  during  the  steel 
hearings  Indicated  that  severe  economic  con- 
sequences must  result  from  discriminatory 
ocean  freight  rate  disparities  long  before 
Investigation  Is  not  a  legislative  one  but  an 
advisory  one.  The  committee  will  shortly 
issue  an  interim  report  indicating  its  find- 
ings to  date. 


THE    LACK    OF    SHIPPER    COMPLAINTS 

The  Federal  Maritime  Commission  ad- 
mitted that  It  should  have  investigated 
ocean  freight  rates.  The  purpose  of  the 
1963.  It  offered  as  a  weak  excuse  that  rate 
disparities  had  not  been  given  proper  pri- 
ority because  shipper  complaints  in  this  area 
were  scarce.  However,  former  Chairman 
Stakem  admitted  that  the  Shipping  Act  pro- 
vided ample  authority  for  the  Commission 
to  Instigate  an  investigation  of  ocean  freight 
rate  disparities  on  Its  own.  Shipper  com- 
plaints were  not  needed. 

At  first  we  were  Inclined  to  accept  at  face 
value  the  argument  that  shippers  were  satis- 
fied or  else  they  would  have  complained,  but 
shortly  after  the  first  series  of  hearings  of 
the  Joint  Economic  Committee  a  solid  body 
of  shippers'  complaints  began  to  pour  forth. 
Many  have  Indicated  that  shippers*  sUence  in 
the  past  merely  meant  shipper  dlscotirage- 
ment  with  the  regulatory  body.  Perhaps, 
too,  the  expense  and  delay  of  a  legal  quarrel 
against  both  the  steamship  conference  and 
the  hostile  regulatory  agency  was  simply 
too  much  for  a  shipper  to  assume.  To  illus- 
trate, the  most  historic  legal  battle  In  this 
field  was  carried  on  by  a  carrier,  not  a  ship- 
per. This  case  lasted  15  years  and  was 
fought  to  the  Supreme  Cotart  three  times  be- 
fore the  final  decision  in  Isbrandtsen  v.  Fed- 
eral Maritime  Board  was  handed  down. 

SHIPPER    COMPLAINTS 

Mr.  Chairman,  since  the  Joint  Economic 
Committee  began  Its  Investigation  of  ocean 
frelgh  rate  disparities  numerous  complaints 
from  shippers  have  been  received.  Such  In- 
dustries as  the  paper  Industry,  the  chemical 
industry,  the  steel  Industry,  the  plywood  In- 
dustry, the  boilermaker  Industry,  the  fertil- 
izer Industry,  cement  Industry,  the  book  In- 
dustry, have  complained  to  the  Joint  Eco- 
nomic Committee  and,  I  believe,  to  the  Fed- 
eral Maritime  Commission. 

While  the  steel  Industry  was  reluctant  at 
first  to  complain  of  rate  disparities,  recently 
some  of  the  big  companies  have  asked  for 
rate  equalization.  Just  2  weeks  ago.  a 
spokesman  for  the  United  States  Steel  Corp. 
stated  before  the  Federal  Maritime  Commls- 
Blon  that  ocean-rate  disparities  were  a  sig- 
nificant deterrent  to  exports  and  should  be 
eliminated  if  the  carriers  fall  to  provide  valid 
Justifications.  I  woul^^e  to  Insert  at  this 
point  Mr.  Chairman,  afe  excerpt  from  the 
United  States  Steel  Co.'s  statement  which 
shows  Its  position  on  rate  disparities.  The 
excerpt  referred  to  follows : 

"One  Important  factor  which  bears  slg- 
nlflcantlv  upon  our  ability  to  compete  In 
the  United  States  as  well  as  abroad  with 
foreign  steel  producers  is  the  level  of  ocean 
freight  rates  charged  for  the  transportation 
of  steel  products  •  •  •  exporters  of  steel 
products  from  steel-producing  nations,  gen- 
erally speaking,  enjoy  ocean-rate  advantages, 
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both  conference  and  nonci inference,  over  ex- 
porters from  the  United  States  •  •  •  We 
recognize  that  a  disparity  between  rxports 
and  Imjaorts  ocean  freight  rates  is  not  neces- 
sarily unlawful  or  otherwise  unjust  su.  h 
a  disparity  may  be  jvistifled  hy  the  sur- 
rounding transportation  rir'unistarices  and 
conditions,  but  the  facts  justifying;  a  dis- 
parity are  peculiarly  wi'hii;  'he  ;>■  isssessi m 
of  the  ocean  carriers  nnd  no*  readily  avail- 
able to  the  shlpplrii?  public  We  therefore 
welcome  the  action  taken  bv  this  Commis- 
sion looking  toward  a  rule  »<overnln(?  (X'ean 
freight  rates  which  would  require  the  car- 
riers afflrmatlvely  to  justify  any  disparity 
In  the  levels  of  expert  and  imfxjrt  rates  on 
the  same  commcKlities  •  •  •  Most  of  the 
rates  from  the  US  j^rts  ire  established 
by  conferences  and  it  is  not  unreasonable 
to  ask  them  to  bear  the  burden  of  Justifying 
the  reasonableness  of  their  rates  as  a  con- 
dition to  approval  of  their  conference  agree- 
ments which  carries  with  It  exemption  from 
the  antitrust  laws  and  permission  to  use  >he 
dual-rate  system 

"The  view  that  there  is  n  /  use  doing  any- 
thing about  freight   rates  because    American 
producers  cannot  sell   some  commodities   In 
some  foreign   markets   even    If    they   got    the 
transportation  for  nothing  would   be  an  ab- 
dication  of   duty       If    the    Federal    Maritime 
Commission,     the     Tariff     Commission      the 
Treasury  Department,  the  .State  Department, 
the  Commerce  Department    and  others  who 
are  or  should  be  trying  to  put  American  pro- 
ducers  on    the   same    ba.sl.s    as    their    foreign 
competitors,  each  waits  for  the  other  to  put 
their  house  In  order,   the   job   will    never   be 
done.     Each  should  seek   to  lead  the  way   In 
the  hope  that  the  others  will  follow      Then 
there   will    be   hope    and   expectation    of    ac- 
complishment.     Accordingly,    this    Commis- 
sion   should    now    take    whatever    action    Is 
within  Its  power  to  eliminate  any  unlawful- 
ness Insofar  as  ocean   frelgh'   rate.s   .ire  cot;- 
cerned." 

THE    NEXD    FOR    RECr  i  .^tIi  i.v     OF    OCEAN 
TR.^NSPOHTATIl  iN 

Before  I  address  mvself  to  'he  actual  find- 
ings of  the  Joint  Ek-onomlr  Committee  con- 
cerning ocean  freU'ht  rates  I  would  '.ike 
briefly  to  touch  upon  the  regulatory  r'rie  of 
the  Federal  Maritime  C' >mmi.s.sion  .Soon 
after  we  addressed  iiurselves  to  the  problem 
of  freight  rates,  members  of  the  Joint  Eco- 
nomic Committee  were  startled  to  learn  of 
the  lack  of  regulation  by  the  Federal  Mari- 
time Commission  and  its  predecessor  .ige.-. - 
cies.  The  Shipping  Act  'f  1916  called  f  r 
strong  and  vigorous  re^tu.  r'.  ri  >f  shipping 
conferences.  The  B  .nncr  A  *  if  1961  called 
for  even  stronger  regulation  as  evidenced  bv 
the  report  of  this  cmnmittfe  when  ,t  stated 

"Cong^-ess  then,  iis  now,  was  unwilling  to 
tolerate  methods  involving  ties  between  cor,- 
ferences  and  shippers  without  appropri  »te 
safeguards  and  supervision  •  •  •  The  con- 
ference, fixing  as  It  does  rates  and  practices. 
13  permitted  to  exist  only  as  an  exception  to 
'he  antitrust  laws  of  the  United  States.  •  •  • 
to  secure  the  benetl's  of  su  h  immuni'y  from 
the  antitrust  acts  the  conferences  are  re- 
quired by  section  15  •<•:  'he  Shipping  Act  of 
1916  to  file  all  their  .tgreemeiits  with  the 
appropriate  regulatory  b.  >dy  md  obtain  ap- 
proval of  that  body  The  board  has  consid- 
erable Jurisdiction  under  the  terms  of  th:i' 
act  to  regulate  the  conferences  and  see  that 
they  observe  the  restrictions  up<m  which 
their  immunity  from  the  operation  of  'he 
antitrust  acts  Is  predicated   ' 

At  this  point  I  would  like  to  compliment 
the  members  of  this  committee  who  signed 
the  majority  report  in  1961  It  certainly 
called  for  the  type  of  regiiLitlon  of  the 
steamship  Industry  that  Is  needed  to  pro- 
tect the  public  Interest  >f  the  Unl'ed 
States. 

The  American  steamship  lines  themsel.es 
ro€idlly  admitted   before  the  Celler  commit- 
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tee  and  the  B  >nner  committee  that  rpkruin- 
tlon  of  steamsJiip  conferenceti  nnd  mciu 
transportation  was  In  the  best  Interest  of 
the  United  States  and  the  American  mer- 
chant marine  The  spokesman  for  the  Amer- 
ican steamship  companies  reaffirmed  this 
p<j«ltlon  In  his  statement  before  this  commit- 
tee on  Thursday  of  last  week      He  stated 

"In  our  opinion  regulation  i>f  conferences 
should  have  :is  Its  principal  objectives  (  1  i 
The  prevention  of  discrimination,  as  between 
(a)  carriers,  (b)  shippers,  ici  port  or  coastal 
Interests,  and  id)  commi.xlltle«:  and  (2i  pni- 
tectlon  of  the  public  Interest  in  the  foreign 
commerce  of   the   United   States   " 

Even  though  regulation  is  called  for  by 
this  committee  by  the  Congress,  and  even 
by  the  American  merchant  marine,  the  Joint 
Economic  Committee  found  that  the  Fedeml 
Maritime  Commission  filled  to  enf  >rce  and 
properly  administer  Its  statiit!»ry  powers 
The  conclusions  of  the  Joint  Economic  Com- 
mittee were  very  similar  to  those  of  the 
Bonner  committee  and  the  Celler  committee 
revealed  prior  to  the  reorganization  of  the 
Federal  Maritime  Commission  As  a  result 
of  the  committee  8  findings,  a  letter  was  ad- 
dressed to  ooir  late  beloved  President  Ken- 
nedy Indicating  Its  concern  o-.er  the  lack  of 
regulation  by  the  Federal  Maritime  Com- 
ml.sslon 

President  Kennedy  ordered  the  Bureau  of 
the  Budget  to  investigate  the  Federal  Mari- 
time Commission  and  Ui  determine  whether 
or  not  It  was  at  that  time  ciirrving  out  Its 
statutorv  functions  In  a  proper  nuinner  The 
Bureau  of  the  Budget  re[x>rted  to  the  Presi- 
dent that  the  Federal  Maritime  Commi.ssion 
was  not;  and  as  a  result,  the  President  named 
Rear  Adm  John  Harllee  as  the  new  Chair- 
man of  the  Federal  Maritime  Commission, 
and  Mr  Tlmothv  Mav  as  its  new  Managing 
Dire.'-  r 

Unat-r  the  chairmanship  of  Admiral  Harllee 
'he  Federal  Maritime  Commission  has  for  the 
tlrst  time  begun  to  carry  out  the  mandates 
of  the  Shipping  Act  and  the  Bonner  Act. 
Although  In  the  area  of  deepest  Interest  to 
the  Joint  Economic  Committee,  namely,  rate 
disparities,  the  Commission's  actions,  in  my 
opinion,  have  been  too  moderate.  It  has  taken 
decisive  steps  In  other  areas  to  protect  the 
public  Interest  of  this  country  Let  me 
enumerate  some  of  these  steps 

1  The  Commission  has  refused  to  approve 
prxTlmg  agreements  unless  the  proponents  of 
the  agreement  can  prove  that  such  an  agree- 
ment Is  m  the  best  Interest  of  the  United 
states  Prior  to  the  chairmanship  of  Admiral 
Harltee.  the  Commission  policy  was  to 
routinely  approve  pooling  arrangements  with- 
out a  hearing  and  without  determining  their 
effects  on  the  foreign  comnierce  of  the  Uruted 
States  The  antitrust  Immunity  of  the 
United  St. ties  wis  thus  accorded  to  pools, 
which  are  the  ultimate  monopoly,  whenever 
the  carriers  felt  that  it  was  In  their  best 
Interest  to  have  such  an  agreement  The 
Commission  now  demands  that  the  effects 
of  the  pooling  agreement  on  the  public 
Interest  of  the  United  States  be  known  be- 
fore It  grants  approval  I  might  add,  Mr 
Chairman,  that  for  the  first  time  In  nearly 
50  years  the  Federal  Maritime  Commission 
has  recently  disapproved  a  major  pool-  the 
Brazilian  coffee  pool. 

2  In  two  areas,  quick  action  by  the  Com- 
mission greatly  alleviated  discrimination 
against  American  exports  Ltust  year,  the 
two  American  conferences  governing  trade 
from  the  east  and  west  coasts  of  the  United 
States  to  Manila.  Philippines,  imposed  a  .$10 
a  ton  surcharge  on  all  shipments  to  Manila 
because  of  alleged  port  dlfUcultles  No  other 
Conferences  serving  Manila  Imposed  a  sur- 
charge of  such  magnitude  The  ships  serving 
Canad.-i  and  Mexico  Imposed  no  surcharge  on 
shipments  to  Manila  As  a  result  of  the  sur- 
charge American  exfKir'ers  of  cotton  and 
P  i.;>er  products  lost  markets  •  .  Mcxli-.m 
and  Canadian  exporters  of  these  pr  Klucts 
A    Urge    exporter    of    paper    prixlucts    from 


Maine  wrote  the  Joint   Economic  Ccrr,.^,^ 
the  following  '-omniltte, 

■  In    the   tlrst    lo    months     i;    tf-u  ,. 
sold    and    shipped    to    Manila    a    quantit' 
excess    of    6.(Kki    tons    of    tifwsprin'    n 
This   amounts   ■..   .approximately   $aou  wvf*' 
sales    volume      We    have    had.    therefor/ 
average    monthly    movement    of    goo    »  *" 
which  Is  more  or  less  in  line  with  the  vm",?"*' 
of  our  sales  to  Manila  for  several  yedr? 

••We  have  not  shipped  a  ton  of  [^D-r  , 
the  Philippines  since  the  first  of  N ovemtw 
of  this  year,  and  this  has  been  due  soleuT! 
the  application  of  the  $lo  ^urchiuge  aweMM 
by  all  lines  operating  out  of  the  U  sTTT 
Because  of  the  comj)etltlve  nature  of  .^^.J 
print  business,  there  simply  is  no  rooir.  ' 
the  absorption  of  the  surcharge  by  o,™ 
company  "  ^ 

Because  of  the  high  level  of  the  surrhar., 
and  Its  effects  on  U  S    commerce,  the  Com 
ml.sslon  ordered  an   i:Kn:fd:.i-f.  investigiti.jn' 
The    conferences    q  lU  kl>    .-rUuced    the  siir 
charge  to  $3  per  ton. 

In  a  similar  situation  Involving  the  port 
of  Chlttagong,  East  Pakistan,  a  40  percent 
surcharge  was  Imjjosed  by  the  confererce 
from  the  United  States  No  other  co:;;er. 
ences  fr.  .m  any  country  In  the  world  imp^.^" 
a  surcha-ge  The  Ounmlsslon  .it  once  or 
dered  an  mv estlgati.jii  and  the  su.'-c;irtr(<p  wu 
tempor.irily  dropped  It  was  reimposed  m 
April  of  this  vear.  but  .tgaln  it  was  nibttir.. 
tlally  reduced  as  a  result  of  the  Feder.'.l  Mar*, 
time  Commission's  Investigations  Thi.<;  :f. 
ductlon  Is  of  "ub.stantlal  importance  to  tax- 
payers of  the  United  States,  for  the  Gove'rTi- 
ment  Is  scheduled  t.>  ship  $.5:1  million  won'h 
of  pnxlucts  to  Chlf'aKMii^j  withm  the  next  3 
months  under  an  .ML)  loan  It  the  surcharge 
had  rem.iin.tl  ,it  4o  \,*'rci-nr  .ippruximately 
*4  million  in  .idditl  -n.il  freight  charge 
would  have  hecn  rin.mced  by  the  Goverr.- 
ment  of  the   United   States 

3  The  C.  :nmi-vsion  has  begun  uive.^tlm- 
tlons  of  lai  the  conference  system  of  rate- 
making,  (bi  /he  conferences'  methods  n; 
handling  shippers'  complaints.  ,ci  the  edec- 
tlveness  of  the  neutr.il  l>>dles  i  r  .-elf-fxjlicir.g 
forces  of  conferences  Every  .American  ex- 
porter and  every  American  taxpayer  should 
congratulate  the  Federal  Maritime  C<TOmls. 
slon  for  the  actions  it  has  taken  in  the  past 
6  months  For  the  tlrst  time  the  Commis- 
sion has  begun  to  carry  out  the  mandates  cr 
this  con-.mlt'ee  and  of  the  dnKf^'ss 

F.VPORT    R.\TT,S     ^RF    IIIfUlFR    THAN     IMl-ORT    R.^TtS 

Turning  'o  the  que- 'ion  of  rRte  disparities, 
•he  only  coni'luslon  that  can  be  dr.iwn  front 
'he  hearings  of  the  Joint  Economic  Com- 
mittee, which  comprise  more  than  a  thou- 
sand pages  of  evidentiary  materials.  Is  thai 
outbound  rates  from  the  United  States  on  I'j 
major  tr.ide  routes  are  significantly  hlghr 
than  Inbound  rates  to  the  United  States 
Before  summarlzlne  the  evidence  presented 
to  the  Joint  committee  that  leads  'c  'his 
conclusion.  I  would  like  U)  point  out  ths: 
while  disparities  on  Individual  commodities 
such  as  automobiles,  steel,  etc  .i:e  impor- 
tant In  themselves.  '<{  much  more  signifl- 
cance  is  the  f.ict  tha',  in  general,  Am^Vlran 
exp.-<rters  pay  more  :  r  'he  trans;).  Ttatl.m  nf 
American  pr'xluced  nroducts  than  fnrelpi 
nnxlucers  pay  for  the  transportation  of  their 
products  even  though  the  same  ships  are 
employed  There  may  be  s  und  ecinomlc 
justification  for  this  dlscrlmln.r.  i.  n  against 
American  producers,  but  In  the  absence  of 
economic  Justifications  based  on  differences 
'f  c.trrler  cost  and  value  of  servl(-e  no  one 
In  thl-  r".m  would  deny  that  a  r.ite  dis- 
parity Is  harmful  '"  th.e  party  paving  the 
hli?her  rate,  and  If  'hat  be  so,  cm  It  be 
denied  that  such  a  disparity  Is  uUimatelT 
ha.'uiful    t<i   this   country's   commerce'' 

We  have  vised  these  te<'hnlques  to  test 
whether  r.ite^  charged  in  American  exporti 
are  fjgher  than  rates  charged  on  AmerlcM 
inifxirts       The    Maritime    Commission   la  »t- 
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much    resistance    to    use    a 


tempting    over 

'"1^'rsVthe  conference  tariffs  were  analyzed. 
n  statistical  analysis,  the  Federal  Maritime 
remission  discovered  that  on  80  percent  of 
,.7 commodities  listed  in  the  outbound  and 
.  Niu'id  tariffs  from  the  west  coast  of  the 
rnVted  ^tau-s  io  the  Far  East,  outbound 
•  e*  we-e  higher  than  Inbound  rates;  on  70 


coast  of  the  United  States  to  the  Far  East, 
outbound  rates  were  higher,  and  on  more 
than  60  percent  of  the  commodities  from 
the  Atlantic  coast  of  the  United  States  to 
Germany,   outbound   rates   were   higher. 

Second,  we  compared  the  major  moving 
commodities  outbound  and  inbound,  on  cer- 
tain principal  trade  routes.  With  the  assist- 
ance of  some  American  steamship  lines  we 
compiled  the  major  moving  Items  for  trade 


'4rcent  of    the   commodities   from   the  east 

Cowtnon  carrier  ocean  freight  rates  })(turfri  Japan  and  I'tntui  States  Pacific  coast  ports 


with  Japan.  The  list  contains  49  major 
moving  commodities,  25  outbound  and  24 
inbound,  between  the  east  coast  of  the 
United  States  and  the  Par  East,  and  22  com- 
modities. 11  outbound  and  11  inbound,  be- 
tween the  west  coast  of  the  United  States 
and  the  Par  East. 

I  would  like  to  insert  at  this  point  in  the 
record  this  commodity  list  with  attendant 
rates: 


IMPORT.WT  COMMODITIKS  (HrH(irNT) 


So. 


Coinimxlity 


Canned  (tooils 

FnUt.ilrie'l -.--- ^- 

riK'micals  not  otherwise  sjieeifit 


Outbound  rule 


.1 


\V>~-li.ulp 

111  li  ilis  or  rnlls -- 

Phikrm.w>utir;il  Ml] 'piles ...  . -..-. 

LuiiiNt  nol  olhirwi^ii'  siKTifled.  lucluilinR  hardwood  lumber: 

1,IK<S<'  - 

Hiindli-'i  

CoKoti.  rrtw.  hieh-itensity --- 

MH<l.uiiTy  not  ollierwise  specified. - - 

M(it"r>.  I'lrctru' - 

Fron'ii  fish  - 

Cargo  not  otl»  ruisi>  sjiecifii'd  _ 


$47. a)  i)or  W/.M*. 

$44  jxr  W.    

$66.2.'i  JXT  W'.M*. 


Open 

$(Vi.2."i  IHT 
$66.2?  IHT 

$48.75  IKT 
$48.75  [K^r 
$32  pt^r  W 
$52.50  IXT 
$52.5(1  IHT 
$y7.5()  {XT 
$66.25  IXT 


W  M*. 
W  M*. 

.M1'..M. 
.MH.M. 

• 

W/MV 
W  .\1*- 
W  ,\1.. 
W  .\1*. 


Inbound  rate 


$?2.75  IXT  \V'.\1* 

$52  7.'i  I«T  W'M 

$H4  i-r  W  M:  value  not  fxo<-fdui(J  $.5(»1  p<T  4(1  cubic  feet 
f.o.b.  Jajian. 

$52.75  |xtW/M -- - ---- 

$52.75  IXT  WM 

$52.75  IXT  W  .\1 

$43,25  IXT  MH.M 

$34       MUM* - 

$52,75  IXT  W ,M 

$'2H       IXT  W  M 

$33. '25  IXT  W  .\I 

$7».75  IXT  W ,  .M 

$52.75  IXT  W  .M -  -  - -  ■ 


Hipher 
outbound 


Yes. 

No. 

Yes. 


Yes. 
Yes. 

Yes. 

Yes. 

No. 

Yes. 

Yes. 

Yes. 

Yes. 


IMPORTANT  COMMODITIK.-^  LNROCNn 


Canned  flsh... 

Plywix'd.  '^vtni'li  thickness 

Radios,  transistors,  and  l-judsi^'ukers. 


Cameras. 


Piece  goods,  raycii  in  I  wool 

SiKirtini;  i-iiuipi  leiil 

Skis  and  tennis  racki  Is 

Fishing  f'luipnient - 

Hand  tools - I  *«>'-'''i  l-^'r  \V.M*. 


$47.5(1  piT  \V/M* 

$.53  IXT  l.iKKi  s'luare  feel.. 
$57.25  IXT  WM*.. 

$54. .5(1  PIT  W/MV.    

$51.25  piT  W/M- 

$66.25  IXT  \V/M*_ 

$66.25  per  W.M'         ... 


Christmas  tru  nrn.i'iients 

Toys.. 

.•^leel  wire --- 

lioots  and  shoes,  rubl)er  and  canvas 


$66.25  per  WM* 

$52.75  per  W  M 

$30.25  per  l.t  .\I 

$49.75  per  W  M* 


$22  75  per  W/M* 

$2.', '20  per  I ,l>00  square  feet*     

.$;«  25  jKT   W;M;   vulue  not  exceedins  $500  per  40  cubic 

feet  f.o  1),  .Japan. 
$32,25  per  W/M*;  value  not  e.vwedlTiK  -JSUJ  ptT  40  cubic 

feet  f.'i.li.  .Japan. 
$26  l«T  W  M* 

$17.5f>l'<>r  W,M* --.- 

$-h  iKT  W,M*;  vilue  not  exceedinf;  $2.50  ixT  40  cul)ic  feet 

f.n.h.  .lap'in. 
$17. ,50  per  '\V,'M*;  value  not  exceeding  $250  per  40  cubic 

feet  f,o.b.  .lapan. 

$ls  per  W  M*..      - 

S17..S0  per  W  M* - 

li-iy  per  Lt-  -  -  - 

$21.50  per  W  M* 


Yps. 
Yes. 
Yes. 

Yes. 

Yes. 

Yes. 
Yes. 

Yes. 

Yts. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 


1  wiiTiiuthoritle-;  ,      ,,,..,        .~   ••       ,   x-         . 

iMitlxjund:  I'acilic   UeMbouiid  Conference,  local  freight  tariff   .No.   l-.\   and 
overland  Irei^iht  lanlT  No,  .i  U.  .    ,  .  -^  v 

Inlxjund     1  ran.-- Pali  fic  1- ri  a;hl  Conference  of  Japan,  freight  tariff  No.  i2. 

NuTK.— Rates  iiidii.iii  1  nlmve  us  of  .\i)r.  15,  1964. 


KeV. 


\\' =  2.000  pound-. 
W  .\1  =2,(«K)  pounds  or  40  cubic  feet. 

l.t  =2.24(1  pound-. 
Lt  -\1  =2,240  pound.-  or  Id  ouMc  feet 
MH.M  =  1.00(1  feet  board  measure. 
•  =  ()\erland  rates.  / 


CainnioH  carrier  ocean  freight  raUs  btturin  Japan  ami  I'nit^d  States  Atlanlii  and  gulf  ports 

IMPORTANT  COMMoniTlErf  OITHorND 


( 'otnmodity 


Additives,  nonhatardous,  not  otherwise  speiifled. 

A.lr;>tiknp!i  ani  1  parts. 

Autos,  unliiixed. 

Tarh-in  tilnok  

r.,tion.  rii».  hiirhHienslty. 

Ii[ie,  rondint  bent.  Iron  and  steel 


;:|:;::;;:: 


PIXT.-I 


T'i[i<>,  ponluit  lienl.  straight  iron  md  stwl 

Ir.n  :ind  steel  shaix's  mot  fiil  ricate'li  . .  

Tinplatf.  W'oondiiry. 
Scrap  nietul.  liluininunu. 
Scrap  mptal.  1  r  iss. 
Toncentriites   p.u  ked,  cop 

.*>Tithet  jc  re-iii  

Rii.sin  and  si/'.np  not  ..tl..T\vlse  specified.. 
-Synliietie  rulitxT.  Ill  b:i»;-  

.-yiitia'tif  niliUT,  not  in  l>;igs 

Shells,  inu.s.-*d.  j. 

8107?.*  nnd  rancfs,  oil  or  coal...  J 

Tptraethyl  Ir.d  ...^ 

I  "(lioeo,  unii.  iiiuf  ii-lured  '. i 

lioiir,  wlipul .  Ill  ha^;s      ... ^ 

I.nt«oil  iind  iireikse,  piicked j 

!'ftr"leu:!i  si.lvcnis  

'   ireo  Hot  otliiT\M-.e  six-citied 

.Mflcluncry  net  otherwise  siiecifled 


$48,25  i>er  W/M 

$68  per  W/M.. 

$49  '25  i>er  W/M 

$22  ix>r  WM       .       

$2  per  HKI  pounls     

$36  IXT  2, '240  pounds  or 

feet. 
$32.75  pir  2,2tO  pounds.. 
$30.50  VCT  2. '240  poun-is. 
$32.75  1x^2.210  tons.-     . 
$32  IXT  2,',tlK,  pounds.-     .. 
$26.25  IXT  2.0(Xl  pounds.   . 
$16  50  per  2.240  pounds.   . 
$50  per  2,0(KI  ixiunds    ... 

$31  \»T  2,240  fxninds 

$45  i>er  2,240  ix/unds 

$45  i)er  WM   . 

$'28. .50  iier  2,(KXl  i>ounds... 

$49  per  W/M   .  

$65.50  per  WM  ..        ... 
$87.25  iier  2.UlXf  imunds... 

$22  per  2.0O0  ixninds 

$35  per  2.240  iKiunds 

$45  per  W,.\l   _   

$83.75  per  WM 

$61.25  i»er  W/.M 


$62.'25  per  W/M 

.   ..[  $75  75  per  WM 

..      $'24  i«T  W  M.     .      

..[  $4-1  ,Sii  iKT  W  M    lis  industrial  chemicals). 

I  $.■' 50  ])er  100  pounds.  .        .... —   -   — 

40  cubic  '  $24, 2S  per  2.240  poun-is  or  40  cubic  feet... 

$24  ?r.  piT  2.240  pounds - - 

$!>>  ,50  I>er  2,240  pounds 

$,'.3  IXT  2.240  iwiunds.. 

$2(1  I'er  2,iKio  i)onnds.. 

$22  T.'i  IXT  '.'.iKJO  pounils -- 

$r,2  25  i>er  2.(KK"I  jiounds - 

jr.2.30  IXT  J.iUKT  ixniiids - 

$83.70  IXT  2,240  pounds 

$104.50  IXT  2.240  ijounds 

$fi2.2,'^  IKT  ^\^l...    -      - 

$27.50  ix>r  2.IKIO  iifiunds - 

$;n  |XT  2.(K*i  puinds     .    - 

$(iJ.J5  IXT  W  M. 

$,'^d,75  |XT  l,(K«)  ix'unds 

$M  |kt  2.(.KKI  iHiuiidS- 

$.■.5.75  IXT  2.240  iKHindS 

$44..'>0  ix>r  W  M 

$62,25  \>vT  W  M  . - -- 

$42  IXT  W  M...      - 


No. 

No. 

Yes. 

No. 

No. 

Yes, 

Yes. 
Yes. 

No, 

Yes. 

Yes. 

Xo. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

Yes. 

Yes. 

Yes. 

Yes. 

No. 

No. 

Yes. 

Yes. 

Yes. 


'  Inbound  $104  for  tol.irco  Ipiif  in  ho(rsheud  (2.000  pounds);  $51.75  per  1,000  pound- 
I'lf  lohacco  leaf  filler. 


'  '111  Wound    K.ir  K.u-t  ("onference  tariff  No.  23. 

I;.:'ouii,i    :i,|«in  Athmtlc  A  Oulf  Freight  Conference  tariff 


N'oTF  —Rate-  indicated  ;il>ove  as  of  Nov.  1,  1963.  Where  necessary,  the  Inbound 
rate  has  been  adjusted  so  that  its  rate  basis  will  reflect  the  same  rate  basis  as  the  out- 
bound. 

W,  M=:2,(K>i  pounds  or  40  culnc  f^et. 


No.  32. 
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Common  carrwr  or^nn  freight  ratr.i  between  Japan  and  I'niU'l  ^tatf.%  Atbvxtn   an^i  gulf  porl<> 

IMTORTANT  COM-MODlTIEji  INBOUNU 


July  si 


Commodity 


Canned  g()o<I.^. 

Fruits  ' 

Meats  ' . . . 
Ramies.  ......... 

I. men.  

<  otton  baxciiiK  

(  iitton  g<><.<1s  not  iit^erwise  jppctfled.. 
'  iitton  yam 
Klectrical  jrwvis 

Motor"*  '  

Radios  •  ..^ 

Hardware 

Shovels  ■ ..^,, 

Machinery  atul  imttt: 

Not  otherwl.*  s;*'*''''**'^  '.....-..— 
Metal  ware 

Enamel  ware'   .  .     

Novelties 

Animal  hea^l.s. 
stands,  etc  > 
V^'allboards.  plywxMl  in. I  v>-n«'r 
Rubber  unods  not  otturw  i*-  ■![ie<'ifl»><l 
Hugs  and  carpets  not   ■tficrwi.s*'  -iiB-cirted 
Iron  or  ste*l  rods 
In;n  or  sterl  plates 
Toys  and  eames,  -u*  '•(•i-iflfl.. 
Wire  and  wire  mi*niifHctured.' 

Iron  or  steel  wire 

Iron  or  stt»l  wire,  Uirbed  •.. ,...., 

Iron  or  steel  vnre  rn[»> 
\\  oo<len  war» 

Hoors. 

Kurnitiare,  knocked  duwa 
('hrlstmas  ornaments     


Inbound  ntt 


J.tl  ;.-r  U    \I 

tt3  [♦•r  u  \i  . 

Ml  [*r  W   M 

$45  75  per  W/M  . . 

$3rt  !»r  WM 

t;)».  i»-r  w  M 

H''  :.  r  W,'M 

«^   ..  tier  W/M.. 
«23.iOi»r  W7M.. 


Outfjound  rate 


ti" 


•V/M . 


KJ  per  VN  M 
$34  per  W/M 


ash  trays,  paper  hats,  picture  fruoM.  wire      123.50  per  W;il.. 

$27pef  WiM 

»42{«-WM 
.     t!7  Z-i  [*r  W  M.. 
»l«  M)  [ler  OT  M. 
$1H  .soi».r  UT;M. 
«-■»  per  W  VI 

'  $1S.  V)i»rOT/M. 
$|y  i».r  OT'M 
$3-.-  ;^r  W/M  . 

»34iierW,M 

$•.'4  :s  per  W/.M.. 


fcV,  :■.  |.-r  «  M 

tv,  :s  |»r  «  \1 

u:  ••  i«r  u  \t.. 

V/,  ',.1  i,.r  U  \\  .. 

$1.'        i.r  W  M 

IM  :     i.r  W  \t 

».-rf^  .■■•  i.-r  A  \| 

$«il  J.-.  !.r  U  \l.. 

1^1  -•■   I.r  U  M.. 

tlll3  .     ,.r  U    \! 

$*M  .'  ;.  r  U  M  .. 

$SJ  :s  |)er  \V  Sf 

JM  :•■  i.T  \\  M.. 


W^  J'  ;.r  vv    \t 

Uv)  ".  ii.'r  \S    M     .....,.».. 
t'vt  i.-r  W  M 

t4.'    JA   l«T  'I  I     M 

tJf>  '•n  |ier  <il    \l 
tVtf   Ml  l»T  \N    \I 


«.'  :^  [*T  i(  IM 

«;w  |iiT  liTM ,^,.. 

W>  -■-'  i»<r  (IT.'M. ...... 


$T7  t«.r  \N    M 
$^3  75  i«>r  U    M 


Hl(hw 
outbound 


Ym. 
V«t 
No. 
Ym. 

Y«j. 

Ym. 
Ym. 

Y* 

Y«. 

Y«. 

Yii. 

Ym. 
Ym. 
Ym. 
Ym. 
Ym. 
Ym. 

Ym. 
Ym, 
Ym. 
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Ym. 
Ym, 
Ym. 


I  Indented  material  refers  to  eiport  daaertptlOO. 
Key: 

W  —  J.iM)  pouuiLs 

M»«l  cubic  feet 

OT'M-Oross  ton  or  iiifn>urement  ton    2,9 


Out  of  the  49  major  moving  commcxlUies 
between  the  east  coast  Ui  Japan  67  percent 
have  higher  outbound  rates  than  inbound 
rates.  To  Illustrate,  It  cf>8ta  $49  25,  weight 
or  measure,  to  ship  .^n  .lutomobile  to  Japan 
from  the  Atlantic  coast  of  the  United  States, 
whereas  It  costs  but  •24,  we^ht  or  meas- 
ure, to  ship  Japanese  cars  here 

Of  the  22  major  moving  commodities  be- 
tween the  west  coast  of  the  United  States 
and  Japan.  19  have  higher  outbound  rates 
than  comparable  inbound  rates  For  ex- 
ample. It  costs  an  American  exporter  of 
canned  goods,  a  major  nnjvlng  export  to 
Japan,  $47.50,  weight  or  measure,  to  ship  his 
goods  to  Japan,  whereas  it  costs  a  Japanese 
exporter  of  canned  gcxxls  including  canned 
flsh,  a  major  moving  Japanese  export  to  thi.i 
country,  but  $22  75,  weight  or  measure,  to 
ship  his  product  here 

Again.  I  would  like  to  emphasize  that  a 
disparity  on  one  particular  ct)mm(Kllty  Is  sig- 
nificant If  there  Is  two-way  movement  In 
that  commodity  But  a  general  disparity 
against  American  exporters  whereby  they  pay 
more  than  Importers  is  far  more  significant 
For  example.  If  American  exporters  of  auto- 
mobiles pay  high  rates  to  compensate  the 
carrier  for  the  low  rates  paid  by  the  Japanese 
exporter  of  canned  ftsh.  .American  commerce 
13  severely  damaged  Our  third  methcxl  of 
testing  for  the  higher  level  >f  rates  exhibited 
this  point  with  precision  This  was  to  look 
at  the  actual  financial  statements  of  the  sub- 
sidized lines. 

Uoforttinately.  only  American  subsidized 
lines  could  be  examined  because  foreign-flag 
lines  have  refused  to  comply  with  the  Com- 
mission's request  for  such  Information  An 
examination  of  American  subsidized  lines 
reveals  that  on  trade  between  the  D  3  North 
Atlantic  and  gulf  coasts  and  Western  Purope 
more  than  70  percent  of  the  t<)tal  revenue  of 
these  lines  comes  from  carrying  outbound 
cargoes  or  exports  So,  too,  on  trade  between 
the  west  coast  of  the  United  States  and  the 
Par  East.  U.S. -subsidized  lines  make  more 
than  70  percent  of  their  revenue  from  carry- 
ing outbound  cargoes,  and  on  trade  between 
the  east  coast  and  the  Par  East,  n,S  -subd- 


or  «i  cublo 


NoT«    -All  rates  In  effect  on  .Nov.  19,  1963. 
Tariff  ftuthorttlrn 

Iiilxiuti'l    litimn  .Atlantic  and  (Julf  Freight  Conference  tariff  No.  32. 

I  •uiiioiiti'l    Kir  Ka.»l  Conference  frelftl.t  tariff  \o   23. 


dlzed  lines  make  almost  60  percent  of  tlieir 
revenue  from  outbound  cargo  >>•'  'hi-y  c.irry 
more  Inbuund  cargo  than  outb.  ur.d  i  ,irgo  un 
this  route  and  the  Inbound  r<irm)  l-"*  niore 
valuable 

To  use  one  specific  example,  a  U  S  -flag- 
subsldl/ed  line  sailing  from  the  east  coast 
of  the  United  States  to  the  Par  East  last  year 
earned,  on  20  voyages,  $9  million  from  the 
carriage  of  American  exports,  and  it  earned 
but  t6  million  frum  the  carriage  if  Inbound 
trade  to  the  United  Slates,  yet  It  carried 
:204  00<J  payable  tons  of  exports  and  190  000 
payable  t^ms  of  Imports  In  efTect  the  aver- 
age freight  rite  cluirged  the  .American  ex- 
porter was  •44-  -the  average  rate  charged  an 
American  Importer  was  $31  This  conclu- 
sively proves  that  on  this  trade  route  the 
US  flag-subsldl/^d  carrier  charged  subtitan- 
tlally  higher  rates  outbcmnd  than  Inbound 
Mr  Chairman  there  may  be  an  economic  jus- 
tification  for  this  but   we  have  not    heard   it 

By  using  the  financial  data  of  .subsidized 
lines  It  can  be  seen  that  American  exporters 
pay  almost  the  entire  round  trip  cost  of 
ipcratlng  subsidized  vessels  In  fact,  on 
Some  trade  routes  freight  rates  are  at  such 
high  levels  on  U  S  exports  that  it  Is  profit- 
able for  an  operator  to  carry  Just  export.s 
from  the  United  States  to  a  foreign  country 
and  return  empty  The  export  rates  In  those 
ca.ses  are  high  enough  to  pay  the  total  round 
trip  voyage  .-ost  and  return  a  profit  to  the 
earner  I  daresay  that  there  Is  no  trade 
Inbound  to  the  I'nlted  .States  where  a  carrier 
can  make  a  profit  Just  c.irryliig  cargo  In- 
bound to  the  United  Stales  and  return  In 
ballast  Broadly.  It  seems  established  that 
on  these  major  trade  routes  the  sub.sidlzed 
lines  make  a  net  profit  before  subsidy  out- 
bound, and  suffer  a  loss  Inbound  even  after 
subsidy  If  the  subsidy  fairly  measures  cost 
dl.Terentlals  between  foreign  and  American 
lines,  ,u»  Is  intended,  then  It  semis  rea.son- 
able  to  infer  that  foreign  lines  exhibit  tlie 
siime  pattern,  thai  is.  they  lose  money  on 
their  exports  to  this  country,  and  make  all 
their  profits  from  carrying  .American  ex- 
ports. 


The  fourth  and  final  method  of  evaluatlni 
whether  or  not  .American  exporters  are  at  » 
disadvantage  because  of  freight  rate  dU- 
paritles  would  be  a  detailed  analysis  of  etch 
trade,  using  the  revenue,  value,  volume,  tnd 
characterU5t.cs  of  all  commodities  that  could 
move  If  rates  were  adjusted  The  Pedenl 
Maritime  Commission  feels  that  It  shouW 
take  this  fourth  step  befcjre  Uiklng  action 
on  rate  disparities  It  Is  my  belief  that  the 
above  three  meth(xls  are  sutnclent  for  live 
Commission  to  act  directly  without  addi- 
tional lnfi>miatlon  I  believe  that,  at  the 
least,  the  Commission  should  order  every 
conference  wh.iee  outbound  rates  apfjear  too 
high  and  every  conference  whose  inbound 
rates  appear  U)*)  low  to  Justify  those  ratM 
under  section  ifiibi  (5i  of  the  Shipping  Act, 
and  If  they  fall  to  Justify  these  rates,  the 
Commission  should  dUsapprove  the  rates  or 
Issue  an  order  under  section  15  to  show 
c.\use  why  the  c(jnferences  themselves  should 
r.ot  be  disapproved  The  Commission  hu 
not  seen  fit  to  take  this  action  but  hu 
taken  the  miire  moderate  approach  of  seel- 
ing additional  facts  and  Information  from 
foreign-flag  lines  and  foreign  based  confer- 
ences to  further  evaluate  the  effects  of  the 
disparities   on    .American   commerce 

In  short.  Mr  Chairman,  whether  you  look 
at  the  tariff,  or  study  the  major  moving 
comniodllie.s.  or  the  actual  financial  resuiu 
of  .American  subsidized  lines,  it  Is  demon- 
strated t.hat  American  exporters  pay  higher 
freight  rates  than  exporters  of  our  leading 
competitors  .American  steamship  line  rep- 
resentatives themselves  have  admitted  thli 
bef(.)re  this  committee  and  before  the  Joint 
Econi>mlc  Conunlttee  On  Thursday  of  lut 
week  Mr  S*jlon  B  Turman,  chairman  of  the 
board  of  Lykes  Bros  Steamship  Co  ,  said,  "I! 
you  lire  going  to  bring  the  Japanese  rates  up 
t.)  the  level  of  the  outbound  rates.  It  would 
pr(.>bably  stifle  some  business  or  a  lot  ot 
busineRS  '  While  he  does  not  believe  th«t 
lnb<jund  rales  should  be  raised,  he  obvlou«Iy 
admits  that  the  Inbound  rates  are  lowtr 
than  the  outbound  rates  The  Europesn 
shipowners.  In  a  statement  submitted  to  the 
Joint    Economic    Committee,    also    admitted 


^,  outbound  rates  are  higher  than  Inbound 

"ar  Chairman,  it  appears  that  the  Federal 
•^f..^  commission.  American-flag  steam- 
»^'^1  and  foreign-flag  steamship  lines 
»»»'Pi  fTth-it  in  general,  the  structure  of 
*i:Sr  raSs  IS  higher  from  the  United 
'^  to  Europe  and  Japan  than  the  cor- 
S^'f^dVnK  inbound  rate  structure,  and  I 
^Ciikf  o  emphasize  that  such  a  dls- 
*^t.  i  inberentlv  harmful  to  the  U.S.  ex- 
^  Even  If  (Contrary  to  all  economic 
!f^v)  lower  rates  would  not  mean  In- 
Jd  exports,  thev  would  certainly  mean 
'"^t-Ld  profits  The  American  manufac- 
'.r«^a  result  of  rate  disparities,  U  placed 
'!*  Vn  economic  disadvantage.  At  present, 
k'  It  subsidizing  foreign  exporters  by  pay- 
,  »  disproportionate  share  of  toUl  shlp- 
'  /costs  The  onlv  question  remaining 
''  whether  there  are  Justifiable  economic 
l^ns  for  placing  the  American  exporter 
^uch  8  di.sad vantage.  This  Is  preci«Jly 
th&t  the  Federal  Maritime  Commission  Is 
iitempting  to  luscertaln  through  Its  secUon 
21  orders  and  other  Investigations. 

so   JVSTirlCATION    OF    DISPARrTIIS 

The  only  Justification  that  has  been  of- 
'ered  to  tlie  Joint  Economic  Committee  for 
-sie  disparities  is  based  on  the  volume  of 
movement  Since  the  United  States  exports 
more  than  it  imports,  more  ships  are  re- 
Qjired  to  carry  cargoes  from  U.S.  ports  than 
ire  required  to  carry  cargoes  to  U.S.  ports. 
[.  is  argued  that  rates  must  be  set  at  levels 
tlgh  enough  to  cover  cost  and  profits  of  the 
round  trip  voyage  Even  though  It  may  be 
t-ue  that  more  ships  are  needed  to  carry 
outbound  cargo  than  Inbound  cargo,  this  Ifl 
not  true  of  the  trade  services  which  the 
Joint  Economic  Committee's  Investigation 
:s  upon  The  focus  of  the  Investigation  has 
been  trade  routes  of  our  leading  competitors; 
namely  Japan  and  Europ)e.  On  these  routes 
there  1»  no  such  trade  imbalance.  Depend- 
ing on  the  measure  used.  Inbound  cargo  at 
IfMt  equ.\ls  and  may  exceed  outbound  cargo 
on  liner  vessels 

Perhaps  the  balance  of  trade  Is  the  his- 
toric reason  !or  freight  rate  differences  but 
i:  cannot  be  the  present  Justification.  After 
World  Waf  II,  ocean  freight  rates  on  Amer- 
ican exports  to  Europe  and  Japan  had  to  be 
let  at  levels  high  enough  to  cover  the  entire 
round  trip  voyage  for  there  were  no  Euro- 
pean or  Japanese  products  to  bring  back. 
From  1945  u<  1947  Imports  from  Europe  and 
Jipan  averaged  le.ss  than  tl  billion  per 
vear  Ttxlay  they  exceed  $8  billion.  But 
fven  though  our  imports  have  risen  rapidly 
since  World  War  II.  It  appears  that  the  con- 
tention that  freight  rates  outward  from  the 
United  States  must  be  high  enough  to  cover 
c  )6t«  and  profit*  for  the  entire  voyage,  while 
no  longer  Justified.  Is  still  practiced  by  the 
conferences  setting  the  rates.  As  trade  has 
increased  from  Western  Europe  and  Japan, 
freight  rates  have  not  increased  proportion- 
ately The  low  promotional  rates  of  the  late 
1946's  are  still  low  promotional  rates,  and  I 
will  be  the  first  to  admit  that  It  Is  most 
difficult  to_rai.se  these  rates, 

SHIPPERS'    COUNCILS 

As  this  Committee  Is  aware,  European 
and  Japanese  shippers  are  organized  Into 
shippers  councils  Their  bargaining  posi- 
tion with  steamship  lines  and  conferences 
is  far  KreattT  than  the  bargaining  position 
of  an  American  shipper  who  is  prohibited, 
and  rightly  so.  by  our  antitrust  laws  from 
forming  stich  a  shipper's  cartel.  The  extra 
bargaininc  power  of  the  European  and 
Japanese  s'.ippers  places  the  American  ship- 
per at  a  competitive  disadvantage.  If  a 
shipowner  i.s  not  able  to  raise  rates  Inbound 
from  Kurope  because  of  the  strong  bargain- 
ing position  of  the  European  shipper,  he 
must  rely  on  Increased  rates  from  the  United 
States  to  offset  his  Increased  operating  ex- 
pensey      Tlius    the   shippers"    covmcUs    tend 


to  keep  rates  low  for  Europe  and  Japan 
and  to  widen  the  disparity.  To  meet  this, 
It  Is  suggested  the  United  States  could  legit- 
imatize shippers'  cartels.  Notice  again  the 
admission  of  disparities  that  this  argument 
Implies.  However,  shippers'  cartels  are 
against  the  basic  economic  principles  of  the 
United  States  and.  while  the  alleged  pur- 
pose of  a  meeting  between  big  businesses 
in  this  country  would  be  to  bargain  on  a 
unit  freight  price,  a  fonun  would  be  pro- 
vided for  the  discussion  of  many  other  mat- 
ters of  business — a  forum  for  a  conspiracy. 

INTXENATIONAL     REACTIONS 

I  would  like  to  comment  upon  the  reac- 
tions  of    foreign    goverrunents    and    foreign 
steampshlp  lines  to  the  efforts  of  the  Fed- 
eral  Maritime   Commission   seeking   an   ex- 
planation for  discrimination  against  Amer- 
ican manufacturers  and  exporters.    The  for- 
eign-flag lines  have  raised  their  usual   cry 
that  regtUatlon  by  the  United  States  of  Its 
own  foreign  commerce  will  cause  the  break- 
up of  the  conference  system  of  ocean  trans- 
portation.    This   Is   the   same  cry   that  was 
raised  by  foreign-flag  lines  before  this  very 
Committee  In   1960-61.     At  that  time,   the 
conferences    complained    that    If    the    Con- 
gress of  the  United   States  did  not  reverse 
the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  and 
allow    conferences     to     negotiate    exclusive 
patronage  dual-rate   contracts,   the  confer- 
ence system  would  break  up.     The  Bonner 
bill,  while  strengthening  the  general   regu- 
latory   system,    permits    dual-rate    contracts 
provided  shippers  are  guaranteed  fair  treat- 
ment.    But,  curiously  enough,  many  major 
conferences   still   exist   which    have   elected 
not    to    use    the    dual-rate    contract.      This 
seems   stortUng   after   the    statement   that, 
without   dual   rates,    conferences   could    not 
exist.     I  preserve  a  certain  skepticism,   Mr. 
Chairman,  at  the  cry  of  the  conferences  this 

time,  too. 

The  new  policies  of  the  Federal  Maritime 
Commission,  even  though  moderate  and  not 
extreme,  have  met  with  almost  unbelievable 
opposition  from  our  foreign  maritime  allies. 
The  Maritime  Commission,  after  many  years 
of  Inaction,  has  finally  taken  steps  to  re- 
duce ocean  freight  rate  discrimination  and 
to  iJerform  Its  regulatory  functions.  But, 
prior  to  taking  direct  action,  It  has  sought 
statistical  Information  and  documents  from 
steamship  carriers  and  conferences  carrying 
American  commerce. 

The  Commission's  request  for  Information 
resulted  In  formal  protest  from  10  of  our 
friendly  allies  and  In  two  Paris  conferences. 
Concessions  were  offered  at  these  conferences 
that  I  myself  believe  will  compromise  the 
efficient  administration  of  the  Shipping  Act. 
The  basic  concession  Is  an  agreement  to  seek 
Information  from  foreign  based  lines  on  a 
voluntary  basis  rather  than  under  section  21 
of  the  Shipping  Act.  But  even  the  conces- 
sions that  have  been  made  do  not  seem  suffi- 
cient to  the  European  governments.  Two 
weeks  ago,  the  British  Government  took  un- 
precedented action  and  Introduced  legisla- 
tion in  Parliament  to  forbid  British  steam- 
ship lines  to  obey  American  laws.  The  public 
authority  of  Great  Britain  In  effect  ordered 
Its  lines  to  disobey  the  very  laws  that  this 
committee  has  deemed  necessary  for  the  pro- 
tection and  Interest  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  reaction  by  the  British 
Government  and  by  other  foreign  govern- 
ments to  attempts  by  the  Federal  Maritime 
Commission  to  protect  the  interest  of  the 
United  States  Is  extraordinary.  A  system  of 
cartels  contravenes  the  basic  economic  phi- 
losophy of  this  country.  Yet,  when  reason- 
able requests  are  made  upon  them  to  pro- 
duce relevant  Information,  they  lobby  foreign 
governments  to  protest  and  even  to  pass  laws 
to  order  them  not  to  comply  with  American 
laws. 

A  quotation  from  a  speech  by  Mr.  Charles 
Fletcher-Cooke.  a  Member  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  during  the  debate  on  the  British 


bill,  is  very  pertinent.  He  stated  In  reference 
to  the  bill:  "It  must  be  unique  in  that  the 
potential  victim  [th.e  steamship  lines]  Is 
rather  welcoming  the  chains." 

Mr.  Fletcher-Cooke's  comments  Indicate 
the  desire  of  the  British  lines  for  legislation 
forbidding  them  under  penalty  to  comply 
with  American  law. 

The  extreme  steps  of  the  British  Govern- 
ment imply  that  the  discrimination  against 
American  exporters  is  even  greater  than  the 
current  facts  indicate.  It  hnplies  that  If  the 
relevant  information  were  produced,  not  only 
would  the  charge  of  the  Bonner  committee, 
the  Celler  committee,  and  the  Joint  Eco- 
nomic Committee  be  substantiated,  but  even 
other  discriminatory  devices  would  be 
revealed. 

BRrrisH  jtmisDicTioN — HOW  FAR  DOES  rr  GO? 
Representatives  of  American  steamship 
lines  themselves  have  stated  that  the  activ- 
ities of  the  Federal  Maritime  Conamlsslon 
are  In  violation  of  the  rules  of  International 
comity.  Let  me  bring  out  how  the  British 
Government  reacted  when  It  sought  docu- 
ments located  abroad  and  when  the  foreign 
country  had  laws  forbidding  production. 

In  at  least  five  cases  the  British  courts 
ruled  that  their  orders  for  the  production 
of  foreign  documents  must  be  complied 
with,  even  though  national  laws  of  foreign 
parties  to  the  acUon  prohibited  production. 
K  the  parties  refused  to  produce,  the  cases 
were  either  dismissed  against  them,  or  they 
were  held  in  contempt  of  the  British  court.' 
The  British  Government  contends  that  the 
United  States  would  violate  the  Jurisdiction 
of  Great  Britain  If  Its  coxurts  ordered  pro- 
duction of  documents  located  In  Great 
Britain  as  a  result  of  the  Maritime  Com- 
mission Investigation.  This  Is  certainly  a 
contradiction  of  how  the  British  Govern- 
ment reacts  when  it  believes  that  the  best 
interests  of  its  citizens  are  not  being  pro- 
tected and  when  It  deems  foreign  documents 
are  necessary  for  fair  adjudication. 

I  would  also  like  to  point  out  the  tradi- 
tional British  concept  of  Jurisdiction.  Again, 
let  me  quote  Mr.  Charles  Pletcher-Cooke  of 
the  British  House  of  Commons: 

"In  this  country  we  have  always  held  the 
view  that  imder   public  International  law, 
the  law  of  the  port  Is  given  very  full  power. 
•   •   •  It  seems  to  me  that  anyone  prosecuted 
under  this  bill  would  have  an  easy  defense 
if  he  Is  able  to  say  that  for  many  centuries 
and  in  the  face  of  a  good  deal  of  contrary 
opinion    the    British    Government    have    al- 
way  held  the  view  that  a  foreign  port  can 
impose  what  conditions  It  likes,  howsoever 
vexatious   they  may  be.  •    *    *     It  Is  not  a 
view  which   I  like,  but  It   Is  a  view  which 
the    British    Government    have    maintained 
throughout    the    19th    century    against    the 
strong  opposition  of  the  French,   and  It  is 
a   view  which   we   have   succeeded,   on   the 
whole.  In  persuading  other  nations  to  accept. 
It  Is  a  little  ironic  that  we  should  at  this 
time   say   that   foreign   ports   have   no  such 
Jurisdiction  and   they  cannot   impose   these 
vexatious  requirements,  that  It  Is  legal  Im- 
perialism, and  so  on.     It  Is  Idle  to  say  that 
these    are    documents    made    abroad,    made 
here,  that  is  to  say,  between  British  shippers 
and  shipowners,  foreigners  to  America.     Of 
course,  they  are,  but  if  they  go  to  America 
or  copies  of  them  go  to  America,  or  If  sec- 
ondary evidence  must  be  given  by  oral  ex- 
amination of  witnesses  or  however  it  may 
be    the  Americans  take  the  attitude:  'If  you 
want  to  come  to  our  ports  you  must  observe 
our  rules.     We  are  entitled  to  compel  you 


•The  Consul  Corfltzon  [1917]  App.  Cas. 
650  Steamship  Antilla  and  Other  Vessels, 
7  Lloyd's  Prize  Cases  401.  The  Baron  StJern- 
blad  [1918]  App.  Cas.  173,  178.  The  Kron- 
prinzessln  Victoria  [1919]  App.  Cas.  261.  , 
In  Re  Von  Kantzow's  Patent  [1944]  Ch.  318, 
321. 
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to  dlacloM  yoiur  evidence  oral  or  documen- 
tary, to  maJce  sure  you  are  ubservlng  our 
rules.'  •  •  •  I:  Is  very  rirguable  that  these 
documents  also  belong  to  the  Americans  ajid 
that  we  have  always  hitherto  held  that  view 
of  International  law  It  makes  nu  difference 
In  those  circumstances  whether  the  con- 
tracts are  made  outside  the  United  States  " 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  submit  that  the  United 
States  is  not  vlulatin*?  international  romiry 
by  requesting  these  documents,  but  the 
British  Government  cuid  >ther  foreign  gov- 
ernments are  not  only  talcing  actions  ag.anst 
the  interest  of  the  United  States  but  are 
themselves  violating  the  rules  of  interna- 
tional comity  and  jurisdiction 

THE  JiraiSDICTlON  or  THE  SHIPPING  ACT 

The  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries  Com- 
mittee, the  Senate  Commerce  Conxmlttee.  and 
the  Congress  have  seen  fit  to  grant  antitrust 
Immunity  to  conferences  but  as  a  condition 
to  this  Immunity  your  Committee  stated  that 
the  Federal  Maritime  C'jmmlsslon  must  be 
able  to  obtain  relevant  foreign  dfH:urnei.t<. 
Without  such  documer.ts  it  c<innot  Ciirry  out 
Its  regulation  of  onferences  Thi;.  Cummlt- 
tee  stated  In  Its  1961  rep<rt 

"The  position  taken  by  a  number  of  foreign 
lines  •  •  •  Is  that  'heir  records  abroad  are 
immune  from  scrutiny  by  the  Federal  Mari- 
time Board  The  Commi'tee  desires  U->  em- 
phasize the  fact  that  thi>se  records  involve 
matters  in  the  foreign  commerce  of  the 
United  States  and  are  thus  within  the  juris- 
diction of  the  Un'.'ed  States  " 

If  foreign  (governments  and  foreign -fl.it? 
lines  continue  t  >  resist  rhe  legitimate  juris- 
diction of  the  Federi;  Mir:tlnie  Commission 
and  the  US  Oovprnmeur  they  will  bring 
about  what  they  say  they  most  fear — the 
abolition  of  the  conference  system  of  ocean 
transportation.  This  Committee,  as  well  as 
the  Congress,  has  long  ag>)  established  that  as 
a  condition  precedent  to  existence  confer- 
ences must  supplv  the  Pedern!  Maritime  Com- 
mission with  relev.tnt  mf  irmatlon 

CONCLUSION    AND   REC^  iMMEND.ATIONS 

In  conclusion.  I  would  like  t«:)  reemphaslze 
that  freight  rates  on  .\nierlcan  exports  are 
higher  than  freik^ht  rntes  on  the  exports  of 
our  foreign  coiupetirors.  even  though  the 
same  ships  are  used  that  these  freight  rate 
disparities  are  inherently  harmful  to  tJie 
American  exp<jrter  and  manufacturer,  and 
that  unless  there  is  strong  ec'jiKjmlc  Justifi- 
cation for  these  rate  disparities,  the  public 
Interest  of  the  United  .SU»Les  Is  being  seri- 
ously Injured  High  freight  mtes  me:in  less 
movement  of  exports  and  less  profit  to  the 
American  manufacturer  If  exports  do  not 
increase,  our  f.jreigti  assistance  programs, 
both  military  and  economic,  will  have  to  be 
curtailed 

The  Federal  Maritime  Commission  has 
sought  Information  which  will  enable  It  to 
determine  whether  or  not  economic  Justi- 
fications exist  for  rate  disparities  Foreign 
lines  backed  by  their  governments  have  re- 
fused to  prcxluce  this  information  If  ff)r- 
elgn  governments  continue  to  act  against  the 
Interest  of  the  United  States  In  this  area 
there  are.  at  lea.st.  three  steps  this  Committee 
could  consider  taking 

First,  this  Committee  could  conceivably 
recommend  that  the  United  States  back 
down,  but  I  somehow  dcubt  that  It  or  any 
other  committee  .  f  the  Congress  would  con- 
sider such  a  course. 

Second,  this  Committee  could  recommend 
that  an  international  conference  be  held  and 
that  the  confront.ition  be  postponed  and 
regulations  suspended  until  such  a  confer- 
ence was  called  But  Isubmiv  Mr  Chairman, 
that  an  Internatliinal  conference  to  define 
the  jurisdiction  of  etich  nation  in  this  area, 
as  has  been  suggested  by  the  British  Oovern- 
ment.  Is  untimely  as  long  as  the  British  and 
other  foreign  governments  take  the  attitude 
that  no  regulation  of  International  ccmimerce 
and  International  shipping  Is  permissible     If 


we  agree  to  give  In  again,  to  weaken  our  cur- 
rent position  we  will  have  gained  nothing 
for  our  friendly  commercial  rlv.^ls  will  have 
given  nothing  The  public  Interest  of  the 
United  States  will  again  be  denied  the  regu- 
lations called  for  by  the  Shipping  Act 

A  third  alternative  Is  for  this  Committee 
to  recomni'Tul  as  the  President  of  the  United 
.S'a'.es  and  iis  the  late  Prefildent  Kennedy 
have  re<ommended.  that  the  Federal  Mari- 
time Commission  continue  to  do  all  in  Its 
power  to  eliminate  discrimination  against 
.American  exports  At  this  {x>lnt.  I  wnvUd  like 
ti.  quote  from  our  late  beloved  President 
Kennedy  s  July  18,  1963.  balance-of-paymetits 
message 

Present  ocean  freight  rates  discourage  our 
exports  as  compared  to  Imports  The  freight 
;  harges  on  Atlantic  crossings  iire  far  higher 
fur  eustbound  freight  than  for  comp.irable 
Items  bijund  lor  our  shores  A  similar  situa- 
tion prevails  on  other  trade  routes  While 
these  substantial  differentials  may  have  been 
acceptable  in  the  Immediate  postwar  perK>d 
'f  the  dollar  shorUtge  when  Europe  was 
struggling  to  get  on  It/,  feet,  the  magnitude  Is 
clearly  unjustified  tod-iy  Accordingly.  I 
have  dlrecteid  the  Secretary  of  Commerce 
to  take  corrective  action  through  the  Marl- 
time  Administration:  and  I  am  urging  the 
Federal  M.irltlme  Comnilsslon  in  Its  rvile  as 
an  independent  regulatory  agency  to  ques- 
tion th(J6e  specific  expuri  rales  which  appear 
unduly  high  Should  legislation  prove  nec- 
essary. It  shall  be  sought  " 

I  also  quote  President  Johnson's  budget 
message  and  point  out  that  the  only  increase 
which  the  President  recommended  for  a  reg- 
ulatory agency  was  for  the  Federal  Maritime 
Commission     He  stated  that 

.Additional  funds  are  requested  for  the 
Federal  Maritime  Commission  to  meet  In- 
creased work  loads  and  to  permit  the  Agency 
to  pursue  actively  Its  effort.s  to  a.-.8ure  that 
fair  and  reasonable  mtes  govern  the  move- 
ment of  conumvdlties  m  our  water-borne 
commerce  in  support  of  our  export  expan- 
sion program." 

The  position  of  the  Federal  Maritime  Com- 
mission has  also  reci-lved  the  support  of  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget  the  Agency  for  Inter- 
national Development,  the  Special  Assistant 
to  the  President  for  Trade  Negotiations  and 
the  Secretary  of  Commerce  The  Secretary 
of  Commerce  recently  wrote  Admiral  Harlee 
I  am  confident  that  the  Federal  Maritime 
Commission  will  continue  to  make  every  ef- 
fort to  remove  these  freight  rate  Impr-dlments 
which  hamper  our  exports  " 

The  Secretary  made  this  statement  tfter 
saying 

During  my  recent  trip  through  Central 
.\merlca.  Colombia,  and  Venezuela,  a  per- 
sistent therne  by  the  businessmen  and  by 
government  rjfTlclals  was  the  existence  of 
markedly  higher  freight  rates  on  shipments 
of  US  goods  to  the  area  than  on  comparable 
shipments  from  Western  Euri>pe  In  Nicara- 
gua, for  example,  we  were  told  that  It  copts 
9586  rplus  Inland  freight  charges)  to  ship 
a  tractor  from  New  Orle.ins  to  Corlnto:  and 
$314  (including  any  Inland  freight  charges  ( 
to  ship  a  tractor  from  the  United  Kingdom 
to  Corlnto  The  Mlnl.ster  of  Finance  of 
Honduras  lodged  ft  similar  complaint." 

Before  closing,  let  me  comment  on  the 
statement  that  the  activities  of  the  Joint 
Economic  Committee  and  the  Federal  Mari- 
time Comml.^slon  are  going  to  cause  a 
breakup  of  the  conference  system  Mr 
Chairman  I  would  like  to  point  out  that 
these  cries  are  heard  more  fretjuently  from 
foreign-flag  lines  than  from  American-flag 
lines  The  reason  Is  obvious  If  the  con- 
ference system  were  abolished  the  foreign- 
flag  lines  would  be  at  a  grave  disadvantage 
This  Is  a  statement  which  Is  not  often  heard 
before  this  committee  so  let  me  repeat  It 
If  conferences  are  abolished,  foreinn-fla^; 
lines  would  be  at  a  grave  competitive 
disadvantage. 
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The  US  -flag  lines   are  for   the  mo,t       ' 
subsidized      Last  year   thev  earned  mor»  f>^^ 
$670    million    in    icross    freight   revenue. 
uldltlon     thev    received    from   the  Ds   cJ^ 
ernment    $J(X)    million    for   the  operatl 
ships,  and  •lOS  million  for  the  construcu"' 
of    new    ships       They    not    onlv    have  Jk^ 
fastest    most  modern  ships  on  the  seas   ih 
have    more    than    60    percent   of   their  ir,^ 
revenue  guaranteed      Of  the  total  operaiir" 
revenue   of    $8.51    million    last    year    (reven"* 
plus  operating  subsidy.     62  percent  or  i^ 
million    Was   generated    by   the   US    Gover- 
ment  through  cureo  preference  and  RubncV 

I  might  add  that  most  unsubsidize^ 
.■\nierii  an  liner  operators  receive  between  so 
percent  and  100  percent  of  their  re-.enu« 
from  the  carriage  of  Ciovernment-sp<,n*ort<l 
Cfu-goes  nie  American-subsidized  operator 
therefore  would  have  a  tremendous  rom- 
petltlve  advantage  over  any  foreign-flag  com- 
petitor If  the  conference  system  were  abo!- 
ishetl  and  rates  were  set  on  a  '  nnipetltiTt 
free  enterprise  h.isis  rather  than  ftni  i,, 
agreement  and  bargaining  The  American 
hues  would  be  able  to  eliminate  tnativ  of 
their  competitors  It  Is  understandabif 
therefore,  that  the  foreign  lines  and  gov- 
ernments are  the  ones  most  interested  \z 
protecting  the  conference  system  It  is  alio 
vmderst.mdable  that  since  these  governments 
have  the  advantage  of  low  rates  on  theff 
exports  they  would  adamantly  oppow 
changes 

Finally  Mr  Chairman.  I  would  like  to  lav 
that  I  hope  your  committee  strongly  en- 
dorses the  actions  taken  by  the  Pedera; 
Maritime  Commission  Your  endorsemen: 
will  Insure  the  proper  enforcement  of  the 
.Shipping  Act  for  the  first  time  But  if  free 
competitlcjn  is  the  only  cure  for  freight  dis- 
crimination against  the  United  States  let  it 
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TMP.^CT  OF  TECHNOLOGIC^ 

'ntEND.S  ON  EMPLOYMENT 

SIHKSSKD     IN     SIGNIFICANT    AD- 
DRESS   BY    SENATOR    RANDOLPH 

Mr.  LONG  of  Mi.ssouri.  Mr  President. 
we  hear  a  Kreat  deal  the.se  days  aboul 
latest  technological  trendvS  and  the  oe- 
pact  of  thp.se  tiend.s  on  employment 
There  is  need,  however,  for  carefu] 
analysi.s  of  .such  trends  in  relation  to 
specific  indu.strie.s. 

Our  distumui.shed  colIeaKue,  the  sen- 
ior Senator  from  W'rst  Virginia.  Jen- 
nings Randolph,  ha.s  ju.st  performed 
such  a  service  in  relation  to  the  airline 
and  k'encral  aviation  industry 

Speakinu  durinu-  commencement  exer- 
cises at  Parks  College  of  Aeronautical 
Technology  of  St.  Lcjuis  University.  Sen- 
ator R.fNDOLrH  a.sse.s.sed  for  the  t,radu- 
att'.s  the  new  career  opportunities  avail- 
able in  aviation,  providing  yount;  people 
acquire  the  necessary  skills 

In  another  sK'niflrant  part  of  hi.s  ad- 
dress, Senat(jr  R.^ndolph  took  note  of  the 
growing  international  air  travel  by  US 
citizons  aboard  US -flak'  carriers  and 
urt;ed  the  administration  to  ask  Senate 
ratification  of  an  imix)rtant  protocol  to 
an  International  agreement,  the  Hague 
protocol,  which  will  double  the  liability 
of  these  carriers  in  the  event  a  passen- 
ger IS  Involved  in  an  accident. 

Lake  Senator  Randolph.  I  hope  the 
Senate  will  ratify  this  protocol  before 
adjournment  as  yet  another  step  in  im- 
proving International  air  travel. 

Because  of  this  and  the  other  impor- 
tant points  covered  in  the  address,  I 
commend  it  to  my  colleagues  and  I  M^ 
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P^^Je  b<nng  no  objection,  the  address 
^^ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

It  follows: 

s    BY    SENATOR    Jennings    Randolph, 

*^7>C-RAT     or   WEST    VIRGINIA,    AT  THE   COM- 

v.rMENT  EXERCISES  AT  PARKS  COLLEGE  OF 

^roN.CTICAL  TECHNOLOGY,   ST.  LOUIS  UNI- 

VERSITT,  EAST  ST.  LOUIS,  ILL..  TUESDAY.  JULT 

)8   1964 

opre    where   aviation's  dramatic   spirit   of 

I  nils  vet  lives    still  emanates  from  your 

^!.,^ric  Lambert   Field,   now   a   modern  ]et 

Tlnd  from  vour  own  Parks  College,  traln- 

^r,he  new«professlonals  and  technicians  de- 

mLded  bv  the  air  age,  It  Is  most  appropriate 

•  hat  we  look  at  this  air  age. 

But  what  kind  of  a  look  shall  It  be? 
our  verv  setting  gives  us  the  answer. 
We  meet  In  St.  Louis,  one  of  the  worlds 
»v,fttlon  centers  and  at  Parks  College,  an  In- 

*  ru  ion  which  has  long  helped  the  aviation 
[ndustrv  meet  Its  changing,  but  always  de- 
manding, personnel  needs. 

You  are  soon  to  begin  careers  In  various 
phages  of  aviation.  And  I  am  privileged  to 
l^rve  in  the  US  Senate  after  careers  In  both 
education  and  aviation. 

And  -speaking  of  the  Senate,  one  way  In 
wliioh  It  reflects  our  times  Is  In  the  effort 
'hat  bcKly  is"  now  devoting  to  problems  arls- 
■ni  from'  great  technological  change  affect- 
'ne  all  manner  of  economic  endeavor,  touch- 
ine  the  lives  of  all  of  us  and  demanding  bet- 
ter trained   people    In   our   work   force  than 

ever  before 

Sei;au>  passage  of  legislation  to  Implement 
President  Johnson's  Imaginative  and  for- 
«'ard-li>ok!ng  war  on  poverty  Is  but  one  ex- 
ample Another  can  be  found  In  the  work 
of  the  Subcommittee  on  Employment  and 
Manpower  of  the  Senate's  Committee  on 
Ubor  and  Public  Welfare. 

That  subcommittee,  on  which  I  serve,  has 
mitde  searching  study  of  new  economic  and 
technological  trends  and  their  expected  im- 
pact, not  onlv  on  Industry,  but  on  the  lives 
of  young  people,  like  yourselves,  about  to 
embark  on  new  careers  —careers  which,  Incl- 
dentallv,  the  rapid  advance  of  science  may 
change  many  times  during  your  lifetimes,  at 
least  with  respect  to  the  new  skills  they  con- 
ilnuallv  require 

Here  then.  Is  the  kind  of  view  we  should 
tiiKe  on  aviation  aviation  as  an  Industry 
both  contributing  to  and  vastly  affected  by 
The  pace  of  technological  change. 

In.separably  linked  to  this  Is  aviation  as 
a  source  of  careers  for  young  people  prepar- 
ing to  participate  vitally  In  the  economy  of 
the  future 

Concern  for  this  future  and  the  resultant 
new  Interest  In  the  world  of  the  economist 
with  tt.s  own  special  Jargon  has  given  rise 
to  some  haphazard  language  and  confusion 
of  terms 

Since  this  can  lead  to  haphazard  thlnk- 
ine  It  Is  appropriate  to  define  precisely  a 
few  of  the  terms  you  have  heard  In  attempts 
to  describe  changes  In  our  Job  structure  and 
in  our  Industries 

First  there  Is  "technology"  or  "technologi- 
cal development":  This  Is  the  big,  broad  um- 
brella term  For  It  covers  everything  from 
the  invention  of  new  types  of  laborsavlng  de- 
vices to  the  creation  of  new  materials  and 
Kbers.  the  transition  to  new  fuels,  the  devel- 
opment of  new  forms  of  business  enterprise, 
the  geographic  changes  In  the  location  of  In- 
dustrial operations,  and  many  other  modes  of 
rhange 

Next  there  Is  "mechanization":  This  refers 
most  accurately  to  the  process  of  applying 
machlnerv  to  the  tasks  formerly  performed 
by  human  and  animal  labor.  Engines — steam 
engines,  Internal  combualon  engines,  and  to- 
day s  Jet  engine  are  good  examples  of  mech- 
anization. 
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The  word  we  hear  most  frequently,  "auto- 
mation," refers  to  the  replacement  of  the 
human  operator  with  automatic  devices  per- 
forming sensory  and  motor  operations.  In 
the  auto  industry,  for  example,  automation 
accurately  describes  the  huge  metal  machines 
which  work  on  fairly  uniform  raw  materials 
and   have   their    Instructions    designed    Into 

them. 

"Cybernation,"  a  more  recent  term,  refers 
to  the  computer  technology  which  applies 
machines  to  the  logical  and  declslonmalclng 
operations.  A  computer  translating  Russian 
into  English  is  an  example  of  cybernation. 
And  some  of  you  will  encounter  cybernation 
in  the  form  of  computers  now  at  work  in  a 
variety  of  ways  for  the  airlines. 

Not  only  the  service  industries,  but  the 
Federal  Government  Itself  feels  the  impact 
of  cybernation.  In  1960  the  U.S.  Census 
Bureau  used  only  50  statisticians  to  perform 
the  tabulations  that  required  4,100  In  1950. 
The  new  data-processing  center  of  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Service  at  Martinsburg.  W. 
Va  has  eliminated  the  work  of  some  4,000 
persons  engaged  In  processing  tax  returns. 

Information  recently  received  from  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget  indicates  that  our 
Government  plans  to  spend  $165  million  In 
fiscal  year  1965  for  the  purchase  of  comput- 
ers This  amount  exceeds  the  total  Federal 
budget  (excluding  military  expenditures)  for 
the  year  1887,  and  is  more  than  double  the 
entire  Federal  budget  for  any  single  year 
prior  to  the  Civil  War. 

In  retail  marketing,  in  banking  and  in- 
surance, and  in  a  host  of  other  service  In- 
dustries, the  pressures  of  competition  are 
speeding  the  advance  of  the  new  technology. 
It  was  recently  announced  that  the  R.  H. 
Macy  Co..  of  New  York,  is  testing  its  first 
electronic  "salesman.""  This  Is  a  device 
which  not  only  dispenses  36  different  Items 
in  10  separate  styles  and  sizes,  but  also  ac- 
cepts $1  and  $5  bills  in  addition  to  coins  and 
returns  the  correct  change— plus  rejecting 
counterfeit  currency. 

Now  mechanization,  automation  and  cyber- 
nation are  all  part  of  present  technological 
advance.  And  this  brings  us  to  the  question 
of  how  this  continually  moving  technology 
will  affect  aviation,  particularly  your  future 
in  aviation. 

I  would  disavow  two  oft-heard  views  of  our 
present  technology.  Each  view  Is  as  erro- 
neous as  It  Is  extreme.  One  holds  automa- 
tion a  curse.  The  other  wraps  Itself  In  the 
bland  cliche:  "Machines  make  Jobs." 

A  popular  song  of  a  few  years  ago  sums  up 
my  position  on  each  of  these  statements: 
"It  ain't  necessarily  so  "" 

The  truth  Is  that  the  Job-creating  or  Job- 
lessening  potential  of  advancing  technology 
in  a  partlclular  Industry  depends,  in  large 
measure,  on  the  relative  saturation  of  the 
prevailing  market  for  that  industry  "s 
products. 

Economic  history  gives  us  many  examples 
of  this  principle  In  action. 

The  West  Virginia  coal  Industry,  In  Its 
peak  production  vear,  1947,  produced  176.6 
million  tons  of  coal  with  116,000  miners. 
The  years  that  fellowed  saw  tremendous 
technological  advances.  As  a  result.  In  1963 
we  produced  128.8  million  tons  of  coal  with 
44.000  miners. 

For  a  much  broader  application  of  the 
saturation  principle  as  a  determinant  of 
technological  impact  on  Job  markets  lets  go 
back  over  the  centuries  to  the  industrial 
revolution.  Here  machines  did.  ultimately. 
create  Jobs.  But  then,  in  the  18th  and  19th 
centuries,  the  great  mass  of  individuals- 
even  in  America— were  Inadequately  served 
in  their  basic  needs  for  food,  shelter,  cloth- 
ing and  transportation. 

Now  what  about  saturation  In  the  air  In- 
dustry, saturation  in  the  demand  for  air 
travel  In  both  commercial  and  general 
aviation? 


All  phases  of  aviation  have  been  marked  by 
great  technological  advance — a  factor  which, 
a  few  years  ago,  brought  a  host  of  glum 
prophets  to  the  economic  walling  wall  with 
predictions  that  the  advent  of  the  Jet  age 
would  mean  greater  capacity  per  plane  and  a 
consequent  reduction  in  the  ntmiber  of  air- 
liners a  reduction  In  the  number  of  flight 
crews,'  and  a  generally  declining  employment 
in  commercial  aviation. 

Such  pessimistic  predictions  couldn't  have 
been  more  wrong. 

The  first  commercial  Jetliners  were  intro- 
duced late  in  1958.  We  have  Just  completed 
our  first  full  5  years  of  the  Jet  age— from 
1959  through  1963.  And  In  these  5  years  the 
Jet  age  has  created  25,000  new  Jobs  in  com- 
mercial aviation. 

Why?  ,. 

Productivity  of  employees  and  of  aircraft 
has  increased  tremendously,  of  course.  But 
fortunately  this  technological  Improvement 
is  accompanied  by  a  rising  demand  for  air 
travel.  More  passengers  fly  each  year. 
Thus,  even  with  technological  strides  In  the 
air  Industry,  the  new  demand  for  air  travel 
has  created  more  Jobs. 

And  passenger  air  travel  Is  only  one  phase 
of  commercial  aviation.  In  another  phase, 
that  of  regularly  scheduled  air  freight,  the 
industry's  marketing  experts  can  spend  years 
in  a  happy  hunting  ground  of  speed  con- 
scious shippers  without  even  scratching  the 
surface  of  saturation  of  the  market  for  air 
freight.  ,      , 

Commercial  aviation  is  a  key  example  of  an 
industry  in  which  technological  advance 
offers  a  challenge  rather  than  a  curse. 

A  major  factor  in  this  challenge  is  the 
rapidity  of  the  changes  current  technological 
advances  bring. 

Adapting  the  steam  engine  to  all  the  uses 
to  which  it  could  be  employed  required  100 
years. 

A  comparable  diffusion  of  electric  power 
required  50  years. 

By  contrast,  In  commercial  aviation,  the 
subsonic  Jet  age  is  but  5  years  old  and  al- 
ready the  industry  Is  on  the  threshold  of  the 
supersonic  Jet  age.  Change  In  aviation  con- 
tinues to  move  in  geometric  progression. 

It  was  my  responsibility  to  author,  while  a 
Member  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  In 
1946  the  legislation  which  established  the 
National  Air  Museum.  Today  the  museum 
has  in  its  charge  nearly  200  aircraft  which 
have  been  carefully  selected  on  the  basis  of 
historical  and  technological  slgnlflcance. 
Each  of  these  planes  represents  some  achieve- 
ment in  flight  which  has  contributed  to  the 
present  excellence  in  the  Industry. 

But  change  is  dramatic.  As  proof  of  this 
fact  was  the  action  on  July  23,  1964.  of  the 
Senate  In  passing  a  measure  to  change  the 
name  of  this  Important  facility  to  the  Na- 
tional Air  and  Space  Museum.  This  Is  as  It 
should  be.  The  United  States  must  carry  on 
its  traditions  of  leadership  in  the  air.  The 
poet,  Russell  Davenport,  expresses  our 
thought  this  way: 


"My  country  will  be  generous  to  the  bold; 
To   those   who    do   not    fear   the   dangerous 

thrust 
Of    progress    toward    the    far    and    unfore- 

told. 
But  know  that  like  a  promise  freedom  must 
Lie    forward    of    the   darkness,    not    behind. 
And  know  the  Brother  In  their  hearts,  and 

trust 
This  light  at  last  to  liberate  mankind." 

You  are  on  the  threshold  of  the  super- 
sonic Jet  age.  make  no  mistake  about  it. 

Accept  the  fact  that  the  supersonic  trans- 
port is  on  its  wav  and  you  must  accept  the 
fact  that  the  United  SUtes  should  be  a 
leader  in  developing  an  efficient,  safe,  and 
economical  supersonic  transport  Just  as  It 
has  maintained  leadership  in  aviation  from 
years  past. 


CX- 
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The  Federal  Aviation  Agency  through  the 
Intensive  reeearch  and  development  u  u  now 
sponeorlng.  la  helping  insure  that  the  United 
States  will  develop  an  efllclent.  safe  and  eco- 
nomic supersonic  transport 

In  this,  the  FAA  is  to  be  commended 

And  also  to  be  commended  are  our  coun- 
try's leading  airlines  for  having  shown  the 
foreslfht  and  faith  in  our  aviation  manu- 
facturers to  make  sizable  money  deposits 
with  the  FAA  as  substantial  evidence  of 
their  support  of  SST  development  and  their 
Intention   to  acquire  these   new  craft 

But  with  all  that  Is  dramatic  In  the  con- 
cept of  the  supersonic  transport  spanning 
the  continent  or  girdling  the  earth  In  hours. 
we  should  not  forget  another  important 
phase  of  commercial  aviation — the  local 
service  airlines 

They  perform  a  tremendously  important 
role  In  the  process  we  mentioned- -the  proc- 
ess of  demand  for  atr  travel  outstripping  even 
the  rapid  technological  advance  of  commer- 
cial aviation. 

A  substantial  part  of  this  air  travel  de- 
mand Is  for  travel  between  cur  smaller  com- 
munities and  for  travel  to  major  air  termi- 
nal points  such  as  St  Louis  where  the  larger 
transcontinental   jets   can   be   boarded 

And  while  the  PAA  and  the  major  trunk 
carriers  ponder  the  impact  of  the  now  dawn- 
ing supersonic  age.  these  local  service  car- 
riers and  the  PAA  share  an  extremely  Im- 
portant Interest  In  another  set  of  technologi- 
cal problems. 

The  problems  can  be  summed  up  in  a  sen- 
tence: Find  a  replacement  a  replacement  In 
economy  and  reliability  for  the  old  work- 
horse DC-3.  If  not  one  single  replacement, 
then  a  select  group  of  replacements  for  the 
short  and  medium  hauls  which  are  the  Im- 
portant work  of  the  local  service  airlines 

Many  of  these  carriers  are  ordering  rela- 
tively small,  twin-engined  propjets  But  re- 
search by  the  FAA  on  a  better  DC-3  replace- 
ment should  continue  apace 

And  rounding  out  the  commercial  avia- 
tion network  are  the  helicopters  Experi- 
ments with  these  crufi  in  moving  from  major 
airports  over  congested  traffic  to  downtown 
or  suburban  heliports  should  have  the  Onv- 
ernment's  continued  support 

To  review  this  current  and  future  demand 
for  air  travel  leads  dlrectlv  to  a  corollary 
question: 

What  does  all  this  demand  mean  In  terms 
of  new  careers  in  commercial  aviation' 

Only  recently  two  of  our  largest  airlines 
announced  the  need  for  more  pilots  and 
mechanics.  They  aLso  announced  long-range 
programs  to  meet  these  needs 

And  last  month  in  Washington  when  the 
Federal  Aviation  Agencv  convened  its  Avia- 
tion Human  Resources  .Study  Board  In  public 
session  It  heard  report.-?  of  .serious  shortages 
of  pilots  and  mechanics  anticipated  in  the 
near  future. 

As  you  know,  the  mUltarv  has  been  a  tra- 
ditional heavy  source  n{  such  personnel  for 
commercial  aviation  But  with  many  of 
these  highly  skilled  people  tending  to  re- 
main In  service — I  dont  blam.e  them,  its  a 
worthwhile  career,  and  their  country  needs 
them — the  mllltarv  is  not  as  productive  a 
source  of  pilots  and  mechanics  as  It  once 
was. 

This  development  comes  at  a  time  when 
both  commercial  and  general  aviation  are 
faced  with  greater  dem.^nds  for  .skilled  peo- 
ple. You  have  all  ib.served  the  growth  in  the 
use  of  company  pl.tnes.  for  example 

But  there  Is  real  danger  m  looking  on  avia- 
tion, commercial  or  general,  as  a  kind  of 
Aladdin's  lamp  which  we  have  but  to  rub  to 
solve  our  problems  of  technological  unem- 
ployment, to  solve  them  by  absorbing  Into 
aviation  the  technologically  unemployed 
from  other  Industries 

This  I  know  only  too  well  as  a  result  of  53 
days  of  hearings  bv  the  Subcommittee  on 
Employment  and  Manpower. 


The  relationship  between  lack  of  education 
and  unemployment  and  the  equally  valid  re- 
lationship between  a  high  degree  of  training 
and  highly  rewnrdlng  employment  was  all 
too  clearly  evident 

Even  with  the  ponslblllty  of  shortages  of 
skilled  personnel  In  aviation,  the  Nation's 
airlines  made  !t  abundantly  clear  to  the  FAA 
that  there  would  be  nu  lowering  of  skills 

On  the  contrary,  the  skill  level  will  go 
higher 

This  Increaseii  the  burden  on  Institutions 
like  Parks  College  and  certainly  charts  for 
you.  who  are  ab<.iut  to  enter  careers  In  avia- 
tion a  lifetime  of  constant  upgrading  of 
skllU 

You  know  this  to  be  true  Otherwise,  you 
wouldn't  be  here 

You  also  know  your  future  Is  In  the  air. 

.And  It  Is  an  air  still  pervaded  by  the  Spirit 
of  St  L'TUii  a  spirit  once  exf-mpllrted  by  a 
lone  pilot  In  a  small  plane  winging  across 
the  Atlantic  and  now  exemplified  by  tht*  Jets 
i)f  Lambert  Plekl  linking  your  city  with  the 
world  thrf)Ugh  airborne  commerce 

Contrasted  with  the  rel.itlvely  few  travelers 
winging  from  St  Louis  for  Europe  in  Lind- 
bergh's day.  about  5.000  p)as«ptirts  were  Is- 
sued  at   the   St     Louis   office   alone   last    year 

Not  only  are  their  travels  safer  and  more 
convenient,  but  even  with  the  lncreii«e<l  safe- 
'.y  I  am  hopeful  th;it  the  admlnl.strallon 
win  ask  the  Senate  la  ratify  a  prot<x-ol  to  an 
international  agreement  the  Hague  protocol. 
which  win  double  the  liability  of  our  US- 
tlag  curriers  In  the  event  ,t  pa.s-vcnger  Is  In- 
volved In  an  accident 

I  trust  tnat  before  adjournment  the  Sen- 
ate will  ratify  this  amendment  as  yet  another 
step  In  Improving  air  travel 

PYom  the  International  conference  table  to 
a,n  aircraft  malnten.mce  hangar  may  seem  a 
long  Way  to  you 

It  Is  But  these  two  seemingly  opposite 
poles  and  the  many  vitally  ne»  led  service* 
between  them  In  commercial  aviation  sums 
up  in  a  nut.shel!.  Just  why  your  future  Is  In 
the  air 

And  depending  on  your  continuing  train- 
ing. It  can  be  a  future  unlimited  In  this 
connection.  I  believe  with  .Alfred  North 
Whitehead  that  "the  race  which  does  not 
value  trained  Intelligence  l.s  dcximed  Not  all 
your  heroism,  not  all  your  sixlal  charm  not 
all  your  wit.  not  your  vlctorle*?  ran  move 
hack  the  finger  of  fate  Today  we  maintain 
ourselves  Tomorrow  science  will  have  moved 
forward  yet  one  more  step  and  there  will  be 
no  appeal  from  the  Judgment  which  will 
then  be  pronounced  on  the  uneducated  ' 


RETIREMENT  OF  GEN    WILLIAM 
FULTON  McKEE 

Mr  ROBERTSON  Mr  President. 
yf\sterday  I  wa.-;  prlvllfL!ed  to  attend  a 
ceremony  at  the  White  House,  where 
the  President  of  the  United  States  pre- 
.sented  to  Gen  William  Fulton  McKee. 
Vice  Chief  of  Staff  of  the  Air  Force,  a 
second  Oak  Leaf  Cluster  to  the  Distin- 
guished SerMce  Medal  This  is  but  the 
most  recent  tribute  from  a  grateful  Na- 
tion to  General  MoKee,  whose  retirement 
today  brings  to  a  close  an  active  militaiT 
career  that  spans  3,t  years  of  outstanding 
achievement,  first  in  the  Army  and  later, 
when  it  became  a  separate  service,  in  the 
Air  Force 

It  is  my  understanding  that  General 
McKee  is  the  only  four-star  general  pres- 
ently on  active  duty  with  the  Air  P\)rce 
'A  ho  is  a  native  Virginian  I  do  not  want 
the  occasion  of  his  retirement  to  pass 
without  callinL;  public  attention  to  the 
pride  his  State  feels  in  his  accomplish- 
ments    He  takes  with  him  an  abundance 
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of  good  wishes,  not  only  froiTi  hU  frUnik 
in  Virginia  but  also  from  all  of  uj  intS 
Congress  who  have  known  him  ^ 
worked  with  him  on  Air  Force  mattm 
Virginia  has  contributed  many  notSS 
officers  to  the  armed  services  and  Q^ 
eral  McKee  s  achievements  have  earned 
him  an  honored  rank  In  a  distlngulahed 
company 

His  father.  Dr.  T.  K.  McKee,  who  la  9i 
years  of  age.  still  resides  near  Chllhowle 
Va .  where  the  general  was  born  a 
brother,  Paul  D,  McKee.  also  is  a  real- 
dent  of  Chllhowle,  and  another  brother 
Dr  John  B,  McKee.  Is  a  resident  of  Win- 
chester. A  third  brother,  Dr  Tom  Mc- 
Kee, resides  in  Johnson  City,  Tenn. 

As  a  young  man.  General  McKee  was 
appointed  to  the  U.S.  Military  Academy 
by  the  then  Congressman  George  C 
Peeiy,  who  later  became  Governor  of 
Virginia  Commissioned  in  the  Coast 
Artillery  Corps,  this  young  officer  pre- 
pared himself  through  a  variety  of  tours 
of  duty  for  the  development  and  later 
rapid  expansion  of  the  antiaircraft  ar- 
tillery arm  so  vital  to  the  effective  oper- 
ations of  the  Armv  Air  Corps  in  World 
War  II 

By  1942.  General  McKee  was  Chief  of 
the  Antiaircraft  Section  at  Headquarters. 
Army  Air  Forces  and  executive  ofiQcer  of 
the  Directorate  of  Air  Defense.  He 
served  during  the  remainder  of  the  war 
as  Deputy  Assistant  Chief  of  Air  Staff 
for  Operations.  Commitments  and  Re- 
quirements, which  corresponds  generally 
to  the  present  office  of  the  Dt>puty  Chief 
of  Staff.  Operations. 

General  McKees  later  seiTlce  Includ- 
ed assignments  as  chief  of  staff  of  the 
Air  Transport  Command,  commander  of 
the  Air  Force  Logistics  Command  and, 
for  the  past  2  years.  Vice  Chief  of  Staff 
of  the  Air  F'orce. 

Improved  management  procedures  ini- 
tiated under  his  direction,  particularly 
in  his  latter  commands,  have  brought 
about  substantial  economies  In  opera- 
tions, effective  .savings  In  expenditures, 
and  Increased  combat  effectiveness 

Developments  In  military  aviation  have 
been  so  swift  and  so  complex  in  the  past 
few  decades  that  it  Is  somewhat  ironic 
to  reflect  that  this  officers  life  has 
spanned  the  entire  period  from  the  de- 
livery of  the  first  military-  aircraft  to  the 
Army  Signal  Corps  to  the  point  where. 
In  the  minds  of  some,  the  manned  mili- 
tary aircraft  has  become  virtually  obso- 
lete How  well  General  McKee  has 
heU>ed  to  guide  his  country's  decisive  use 
of  its  enormous  alrpower  is  tribute  In  it- 
self to  the  high  degree  of  his  skills  and 
capability. 

General  McKee  merits  the  grateful  ap- 
preciation of  the  countr>'  he  has  served 
With  loyalty  and  efficiency  throughout 
liis  adult  life. 
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•VOLUNTEENS"  AT  EASTERN  STATE 
HOSPITAL 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  In  the 
spring  edition  of  Perspective,  the  publi- 
cation of  the  Department  of  Institutions 
of  the  State  of  Washington,  there  Is  an 
excellent  article  on  the  volunteer  activi- 
ties of  teenage  youngsters  at  Eastern 
State  Hospital,  at  Medical  Lake.  Wash. 


^   vnungsters.  from  12  to  19  years  of 
^  li^rldng  m  the  wards  and  on  the 
"**  ^n  of  the  psychiatric  hospital.    The 
P^e^  of  these  boys  and  girls  has 
'"'SSTbe  an  InspiraUon  to  both  the 
SSlnd  the  patients  at  Eastern  State 
S^ltaJ    Many  parents  wei:e  stirred  by 
S^iterest  of  their  sons  and  daughters 
nrf  visited   the   hospital   for   the   first 
fl    called  the  "Volunteens."  this  orig- 
SS  group  of  youngsters  began  visiting 
Se  h^pital  in  March  of  1963.     Since 
Jhat  time  another  group  of  youngsters 
SJ'Sn    formed;    it    Is    caUed    the 
•ELteens  "  and  its  members  also  will  as- 
,ut  at  the  hospital.    Their  efforts  have 
*nn  the  praise  of  Dr.  Harris  P.  Bunnell. 
,uDerintendent  of  the  hospital,  and  Mrs. 
Prances  Stimson.  volunteer  coordinator. 
The  ■Volunteens."  sponsored  by  the  Spo- 
kane County  chapter  of  the  American 
NaUonal  Red  Cross,  have  also  worked  at 
the  Veterans'    Administration    hospital 
and  the  Pairchlld  Air  Force  Base  Hos- 
nital  in  Spokane.    I  am  most  pleased  to 
bring  to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues 
the  article  entitled  "Volunteens  at  East- 
em  State  Hospital." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

•VOLrNTErNS'    AT    EASTERN    STATE    HOSPITAL 

Teenagers  in  tiie  Spokane  area  are  helping 
wipe  out  ape-old  fears  and  misconceptions 
about  menUl  Illness— and  are  teaching  their 
parents  and  other  adulta  a  thing  or  two  in 
the  process. 

In  a  program  sponsored  Jointly  by  the  Spo- 
kane County  chapter  of  the  American  Bed 
Croea  and  Eiistern  State  Hospital  at  Medical 
Uke.  some  43  young  boys  and  girls  worked 
u  volunteers  last  summer  on  the  wards  and 
ground.s  of  the  psychiatric  hospiUl.  Ten  oX 
them  kept  up  regular  hospital  assignmenU 
during  the  school  year  and  others  took  part 
in  special  activities  this  winter. 

Officials  of  the  Red  Cross  have  Indicated 
u  manv  as  400  teenagers  may  take  part  In 
the  overall  volunteer  program  in  the  Spokane 
area  this  coming  siunmer.  Mrs.  Prances 
Stlmaon,  volunteer  coordinator  at  Eastern 
State,  and  Miss  Katherine  Spencer  of  the 
Red  Cross  office  of  educational  relations, 
currently  are  worlclng  out  details  for  the  hos- 
piul's  participation  in  the  greatly  expanded 
program  which  will  get  underway  early  In 
June. 

•Volunteens."  as  the  American  Red  Cross 
teenage  workers  are  Itnown  ofUclally.  were  as- 
signed to  virtually  every  area  of  the  hospital 
'.Mt  summer— with  apprehension  on  the  part 
of  some  staff  mebers  at  first. 

Before  the  summer  was  over  all  the  appre- 
hension had  been  replaced  by  overwhelming 
enthusiasm  for  the  program,  and  the  servica 
of  "Volunteens"  was  in  great  demand 
throughout  the  hospital. 

Nineteen  teenagers  arrived  in  two  Ameri- 
can Red  Cross  station  wagons  when  the  proj- 
ect began  last  June.  "Rie  numbers  grew 
until  there  were  43  "Volunteens"  working 
regularly  at  the  hospiUl.  Not  a  single  one 
dropped  out  of  the  program.  Dviring  the 
winter  months  many  of  the  43  boys  and 
girls  took  part  in  special  activities — such  as 
Christmas  and  birthday  parties— and  10  of 
them  continued  on  regular  hospital  assign- 
ments after  school  hours. 

Miss  Alice  Kennedy,  activity  therapies 
supervisor  at  Eastern  State  Hospital,  worked 
closely  with  Mrs.  Stimson  In  organizing  the 
program  and  arranging  schedules  and  as- 
signments for  the  "Volunteens"  with  the  co- 
operation of  the  hospital  department  heads. 
All  the  "Volunteens"  were  given  a  careful 
orlenutlon   by   Red   Cross  officials  and   by 


hospital  personnel  before  they  went  to  work 
on  tlie  wards.  They  were  taught  as  much 
as  possible  in  a  short  period  about  mental 
Illness  and  how  mental  patients  can  be  ex- 
pected to  act  and  respond  in  various  situa- 
tions. They  were  told  what  to  do,  Emd  were 
given  a  complete  tour  of  the  hospital  cam- 
pus. When  the  volunteers  filled  out  their 
volunteer  application  forms,  they  were 
asked  in  what  area  they  preferred  to  work. 
As  It  turned  out  they  worked — and  worked 
hard,  according  to  hospital  personnel  over 
them — in  the  nursing  service,  psychology, 
pharmacy,  social  service,  occupational  ther- 
apy, recreation,  food  service,  greenhouse, 
coffee  shop,  and  beauty  shop. 

Many  girls  worked  on  the  hospital  wards, 
where  they  spent  hours  reading  to  patients, 
taking  wheelchair  patients  on  outdoor 
Jaunts,  arranging  hair,  writing  letters,  help- 
ing with  meals,  playing  games. 

Two  girls  who  aspire  to  be  dietitians 
worked  in  the  food  service  area.  They 
learned  a  great  deal  about  institutional  cook- 
ing, dietetics  and  serving  food  attractively. 
Their  smiles  and  friendly  conversation  were 
always  welcome  in  the  hospital  cafeterias. 

One  of  the  young  boys  had  a  flair  for 
mathematics.  He  worked  with  computing 
machines  In  organizing  and  totaling  figvires 
for  a  psychology  research  project. 

A  prospective  surgeon  was  of  tremendous 
help  in  the  pharmacy.  He  unpacked  boxes. 
stocked  shelves — and  accumulated  much 
knowledge  by  working  side  by  side  with  pro- 
fessionals on  the  hospital  staff. 

Occupational  therapists  at  Eastern  State 
are  especially  high  in  their  praise  of  the 
"Volunteens'  "  work.  The  young  volunteers 
worked  in  the  cooking  and  sewing  areas  of 
the  large  cKcupatlonal  therapy  area.  Some 
helped  In  the  library,  some  assisted  In 
ceramics,  and  all  were  helpful  In  preparing 
materials  for  the  use  of  patients. 

Two  "Volunteens"  who  aspire  to  be  physical 
therapists  gained  much  practical  knowledge 
about  this  field  while  giving  many  hours  of 
their  free  time  toward  Improving  the  phys- 
ical and  mental  health  of  patients  in  phys- 
ical therapy  sessions. 

Musical  activities  were  enhanced  by  a 
piano-clarinet  duo  who  played  Informally  on 
the  hospital  wards.  Often  other  "Volunteens" 
accompanied  them,  and  Invariably  the  musi- 
cal sessions  ended  with  many  patients  tak- 
ing part  In  a  songfest. 

Two  girls  spent  their  volunteer  time  work- 
ing In  the  greenhouse  and  assisting  patients 
with  garden  and  flower  projects. 

Each  "Volunteen"  wore  a  badge  denoting 
membership  In  the  American  Red  Cross,  and 
most  of  the  girls  wore  official  "Volunteen" 
vmlforms. 

"There  seemed  to  be  no  end  to  the  tasks 
which  these  vibrant  young  people  could  do," 
Mrs.  Stimson  said.  "Many  requests  for  their 
services  came  into  my  office — more  than  we 
oovUd  possibly  fill,  in  fact.  The  vigor,  in- 
genuity, and  friendliness  of  the  teenagers 
was  a  pletisure  for  patients  and  staff  mem- 
bers alike." 

Mrs.  Stimson  noted  that  many  parents  In 
the  Spokane  area — stimulated  by  the  en- 
thusiasm of  their  youngsters— visited  the 
hospital  for  the  first  time  while  the  "Volun- 
teen" program  was  underway. 

She  said  that  community  interest  In  gen- 
eral has  been  stirred  up  considerably  by  the 
program  and  that  Medical  Lake  High  School 
has  now  started  a  Red  Cross  unit  as  a  di- 
rect result  of  Interest  created  by  the  "Volun- 
teen" program. 

Officials  at  nearby  Falrchlld  Air  Force 
Base  have  Indicated  they  will  cooperate  In 
the  program  this  coming  summer  by  provid- 
ing transportation  for  "Volunteens"  whose 
parents  live  on  the  base. 

So  far  the  volunteer  program  has  operated 
without  a  hitch.  There  is  every  reason  to 
believe  It  will  continue  to  do  so. 


The  work  the  young  volunteers  are  doing 
is  of  great  benefit  to  each  citizen  of  the 
State. 

The  "Volunteens"  are  contributing  Im- 
measurably to  the  treatment  of  patients  with 
serious  mental  Ulnesses.  Perhaps  even  more 
Important,  they  are  helping  an  entire  com- 
munity change  its  attitudes  towaxd  mental 
illness  and  the  mentally  ill. 


THE  NEED  FOR  PUBLIC  HYDRO - 
POWER 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Mr.  President,  the 
development  of  our  national  hydroelec- 
tric power  resources  must  be  hastened  If 
we  are  to  meet  the  power  requirements 
which  await  us  a  scant  15  years  from 
today.  Experts  estimate  that  by  1980 
America's  power  needs  will  be  three  or 
four  times  greater  than  today. 

We  know  that  but  one-fourth  of  our 
hydroelectric  potential  has  been  devel- 
oped. Obviously  we  must  get  to  work. 
The  Federal  Government  has  a  most  im- 
portant role  to  play  in  the  development 
of  low-cost  power.  In  central  Alaska, 
studies  have  been  completed  on  the 
greatest  hydroelectric  project  in  North 
America — the  Rampart  Dam  site  on  the 
Yukon  River.  The  waters  of  the  Yukon 
today  run  wastefully  to  the  sea.  Har- 
nessed, that  water  can  generate  needed 
power.  Controlled,  the  Yukon  River 
ceases  flooding  and  provides  improved 
navigation  facilities.  Utilized  as  public 
power  the  water  of  the  Yukon  will  con- 
tribute substantially  to  the  great  society 
President  Johnson  envisages. 

The  value  of  public  power  developed  In 
the  public  interest  must  be  told  often  for 
human  memory  is  faulty. 

The  story  of  21  years  of  public  power 
progress  was  traced  dramatically  by  the 
senior  Senator  from  Oregon  [Mr.  Morse] 
when  he  addressed  the  21st  annual  con- 
vention of  the  American  Public  Power 
Association  meeting  in  Jacksonville  Fla., 
last  month. 

A  champion  of  public  power  develop- 
ment. Senator  Morse  rightfully  praised 
the  American  Public  Power  Association 
for  its  dedication  "to  the  concept  for 
more  power  at  lower  cost  for  greater 
numbers  of  Americans." 

In  describing  the  power  picture  in  the 
United  States  he  said : 

There  Is  an  ever-Increasing  concentration 
of  power  In  the  private  sector  of  the  electric 
industry.  WhUe  In  1917  there  existed  more 
than  4,000  private  utility  generating  systems, 
the  1962  figtire  was  less  than  400.  These 
remaining  companies  have  Intensified  theh" 
attacks  on  you  and  related  programs.  With 
mammoth  assets— 12  percent  of  aU  capital 
invested  in  business  In  this  country— they 
are  prepared  to  buy  their  way  into  a  mo- 
nopoly position  by  purchasing  your  systems 
wherever  they  can. 

I  believe  it  is  essential  to  the  cause  of  low- 
cost  power  that  your  systems  not  only  sur- 
vive but  prosper.  I  believe  that  a  major 
policy  of  the  Federal  Government  should  be 
to  Insure  that  the  competitive  Influence  you 
represent  will  continue  to  be  felt  in  aU  parts 
of  the  Nation. 

To  accomplish  this,  you  must  be  assured 
a  source  of  low-cost  wholesale  power,  cre- 
ated either  by  your  own  generation  or  pur- 
chased from  a  friendly  supplier.  The  Fed- 
eral power  program  and  the  preference 
clause  remain  a  principal  protection  for  youi 
systems  In  many  parts  of  the  country. 
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We  have  developed  only  25  percent  of  our 
potentl&l  hydroelectric  power  Many  useful 
multiple- pur pcwe  projects  remain  for  avi- 
thorlmtlon  and  construction  as  part  of  our 
comprcbenslve  river  basin  development  pro- 
gram. We  cannot  -  and  should  not — leave 
to  private  psirtles  the  development  o{  mul- 
tlple-piirpoee  sites  Let  them  develop  low- 
head  dama. 

Senator  Morse  also  commented  on  the 
cost  of  Federal  development  of  land  and 
water  resources.     He  said: 

Viewed  In  the  perspective  of  total  Federal 
expenditures,  aniuunts  invested  annually  In 
land  and  water  resource  development  are 
small — always  less  than  2  percent  of  the 
total  Federal  budget  Since  1900.  the  United 
States  haa  spent  121  5  billion  on  programs 
of  the  Corpe  of  Engineers,  Bureau  of  Rec- 
lamation, and  TVA  combined  less  than  one- 
third  the  amount  budgeted  for  defense  to- 
day In  a  single  year 

Mr.  President,  because  the  remarks  of 
Senator  Morse  contribute  substantially 
to  the  dialog  now  underway  in  this  coun- 
try on  the  subject  of  power  development. 
I  ask  unanimous  corusent  that  excerpts 
from  his  address  be  printed  in  the  Con- 
SRxssiONAL  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpts 
from  the  address  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

TWINTT-ONE  YCAR.S  or  PVBLIC  POWER 
PRlXiRCSS 

(Excerpts  from  address  by  Senator  Morse  at 
the  aist  annual  convention  of  the  Ameri- 
can Public  Power  Association  at  Jackson- 
ville. Pla..  on  May  12.  1964) 

Bi4r.  Chairman,  members  of  the  American 
Public  Power  Association,  distinguished 
guests  and  friends.  It  is  always  a  dls'inct 
pleasure  to  meet  with  the  members  of  the 
American  Public  Power  Association  This 
year  of  the  celebration  of  your  21st  annual 
convention  marks  the  20th  anniversary  of  my 
election  to  the  U.S.  Senate  Our  careers  have 
paralleled,  not  only  in  span  of  time,  but  In 
events  that  have  had  tremendous  slgniflcance 
In  the  field  of  public  power 

The  years  that  have  elapsed  since  your 
first  convention  in  the  early  1940's  have  been 
crowded  with  events  marking  great  strides 
forward  In  the  public  Interest  We  have  en- 
Joyed  many  successes  in  developing  a  public 
power  program  In  the  public  interest,  we 
have  had  our  setbacks 

CRT7CIAL  ISSUES  FACED  OVER  TWO  DECADES 

All  of  us  can  be  proud  of  what  was  achieved 
through  your  fine  work  and  the  coo^jcratlon 
of  those  of  us  In  the  Congress  who  worked 
with  you  In  developing,  not  only  for  our 
generation  but  for  future  Americans,  a 
strong  and  lasting  public  power  program 
with  Its  yardstick  protectir.n  T  rates  paid 
by  power  consumers 

The  years  that  have  passed  since  your  first 
convention  have  produced  significant  events 
I  recall  distinctly  and  with  satisfaction  our 
success  In  obtaining  roni^resslonal  approval 
of  TVA's  new  Johnsonville  steamplant  In 
1948,  the  dramatic  revealing  of  the  ugly 
facts  of  the  Dixon-Yates  deal  back  In  1954. 
and  our  success  In  obtaining  passage  of  self- 
financing  legislation 

It  gives  me  satisfaction  to  recall  that  I 
have  been  a  part  of  the  group  of  legislators 
who  worked  for  adequate  appropriations  for 
Federal  power  m.irketing  agencies  In  the 
Southeast,  the  Southwest  and  the  Pacific 
Northwest,  and  who  backed  public  power 
development  at  Niagara  and  St   Lawrence 

In  1954,  a  group  of  us  vigorously  opposed 
the  atomic  energy  giveaway  program  which 
former  Senator  Knowland,  of  California, 
sought  to  steamroller  through  the  Senate; 
in  1956.  many  of  us  supp<irted  efforts  uo  se- 


cure public  participation  and  control  In  the 
field  of  nuclear  power,  and  In  1957  we  foiight 
Attempts  to  restrht  the  small  reactor  pro- 
gr.im  which  benefits  consumer-owr»ed  elec- 
tric svstems 

It  wis  my  bill  for  a  high  Hells  Canyon 
Dam  which  you  supported  magnificently,  as 
did  a  majority  of  the  Members  of  the  Senate. 
that  provoked  the  historic  congressional  fight 
for  Comprehensive  development  on  the  Snake 
RUer  We  worked  for  authorization  of  the 
Hanford  nuclear  powerplant  which  will  be 
the  world's  largest  atomic  station  We  fought 
the  "no  new  starts"'  policy  and  supported  an 
,all -Federal  transmission  grid  for  the  Colorado 
River  storage  project 

This  isn't  a  campaign  speech  I  cite  these 
facts  to  let  you  know  that  I  am  on  your  side, 
r  not  only  talk  about  the  values  of  public 
power:  I  believe  In  them  and  vote  for  them 
Because  I  consider  myself  a  friend,  I  feel  I 
can  speak  candidly  to  you 

NEED    FOR    CONSTRrCTTVE    CONTROVERSY 

There  Is  a  great  dearth  of  constructUe 
■controversy  In  this  country  today  The  pre- 
vailing tendency  is  t<j  wrap  potential  public 
disputes  In  platitudes  and  hope  that  the 
problem  will  go  away  When  answers  are  re- 
quired and  the  facts  get  In  the  way,  they  are 
frequentlv  reshaped  to  fit  preconceived  solu- 
tions Polltlchms  are  prone  to  procrastina- 
tion as  a  natural  defense  against  antag- 
onizing voters  and  there  are  plenty  of  spe- 
cial Interests  to  whisper  In  ,inv  av  ill  \ble 
congressional  ear  that  retention  of  the  status 
quo  Is  essential  to  the  American  wav  of  life 
But  the  fact  of  the  matter  Is  that  the 
.^merlcan  way  of  life  has  been  built  on  the 
byproducts  of  great  debates  which  have 
raised  Issues  to  peaks  of  principle,  visible  to 
all  citizens  to  agree  with  or  attack  This 
cf)untry  was  horn  fi.s  the  result  of  a  revolu- 
tion, developed  Its  Constitution  In  ci  cla.sslc 
controversv  nver  the  elements  of  democracy, 
determined  to  pre.-terve  the  Union  In  a  bitter 
struggle  which  divided  the  Nation  Into  two 
rirmles 

Today  In  this  country  we  live  In  an  aura  of 
affluence  It  Is  true  that  5  4  percent  of  our 
tf>tal  labor  force  some  4  3  million  workers  - 
.ire  unemployed,  and  that  one-tlflh  of  Ameri- 
can families  representing  an  estimated  35 
million  people  have  average  annual  incomes 
of  le.ss  than  «3,0(X)  But  these  hard  facts 
seld.  im  touch  the  lives  of  most  of  us  Thirty 
years  ago  It  was  dltTerent  We  were  In  the 
midst  of  a  deep  depression  Unemployment 
touched  nearly  every  family  In  some  fashion 
Your  family  was  considered  extremely  lucky 
If  it  possessed  a  S3  OOO  annual  income,  or  even 
half  that  amount 

With  afHuenre  romes  complacency  If 
times  are  grxxl  whv  rock  the  boat'  Apathy 
relinq\ilshes  the  reins  of  leadership  tn  those 
who  seek  to  perpetuate  or  expand  their  own 
power,  whatever  the  cost  to  the  public  In- 
terest If  you  are  fed  a  few  false  facts  In 
the  newspapers  nr  find  you  have  been  fleeced 
by  a  few  rents  .ir  a  few  doll.irs  m  a  business 
tnn.victlon.  apathy  tells  you  that  you  can 
shrug  your  shoulders  because  It  does  not 
hurt  much 

PRIVATE    rOMP\NIi:S    SCri'RE    SfBSIDIES 

Wh.it  hurts  you  a  little  can  help  someone 
else  a  lot  Private  power  companies  know 
this  Based  on  a  6-percent  rate  of  return — 
normally  considered  reasonable  for  electric 
utilities  200  private  power  companies  over- 
charged their  customers  by  almost  half  a 
billion  dollars  In  1961.  according  to  a  study 
by  the  Federal  Power  Commission  .Some  47 
million  consumers  each  contributed  an  aver- 
.age  of  $10  55  to  this  utility  windfall 

Instead  of  seeking  ways  of  correcting  this 
abuse,  the  US  Congress  this  year  rewarded 
private  power  companies  by  prohibiting  the 
Federal  Power  ComnUsslon  from  requiring 
them  to  pass  on  to  consumers  Immedi.itely  a 
tot.alIy  unwarranted  3-percent  Uix  credit     a 


July  Si 

reduction  in  utility  costs  which  win  mi. 
lions    m    the    pockets    of    these    comn.^^ 
This  Is  only  the  most  recent  of  a  lon.^J*' 
of    tax    favors.    Including   fast   tjir  jL!^* 


Ux 


liberalized  depre<Matlon,  and  tax-free^f*' 
dends  which  have  been  handed  out  to  thill 
companies  over  the  last  decade      ■"    -  ^'* 


private  power  companies  continue  to  S^i^ 
taxes  from  consumers  which  the  comnMa 
do  n,.t  pay   to  the  Federal  Ooverumenth!!! 
hold  for  their  own  use      At  the  end  of  i^ 
accumulated    ph.intom    uixes    amountArt  . 
$1  6  billion.  ^  ^ 

FPC  statistics  for  1962  show  that  net  proflu 
for  the  Nations  private  power  compaWi, 
were  up  9  5  percent  over  1961.  compared  witt 
a  5  8-percent  increase  in  net  proflu  for  ^ 
industries,  and  a  3  1 -percent  Increase  in  a« 
profits  for  manufacturing  Industries  PyT 
vate  power  companies  netted  15  3  cents  out 
'f  each  revenue  dollar  in  1962.  while  tht 
comparable  figure  for  .ill  industries  wa*  3 
cents,  and  3  1  cents  for  manufacturing  la 
dustrles  Preliminary  figures  for  1963  show 
that  the  private  power  companies  enjoys 
another  6  3-percent  boost  in  profits  for  &  nev 
record  of  $2  2  billion 

Tliese  companies  tell  you  In  expensive  ad. 
vertlsements  in  national  magazine.s  that  they 
are  the  quintessence  t>f  "free  enterprise" 
But  I  tell  you  that  they  are  subsidized  mo- 
nopolies, sheltered  against  risk,  provided 
with  a  guar.mteed  rate  of  return  on  thei: 
Investment  after  taxes,  and  granted  special 
powers  by  Ciovernment  They  are  In  busi- 
iiess  to  perform  a  function  affected  with  tht 
public  interest,  and  their  respon.se  to  ihli 
responsibility  has  been  to  attempt  a  snow- 
Job  on  the  American  [>eople. 

t-'TILITIES    SEEK     TO    CRIPPLE    HEGfl.ATION 

Hundreds  and  thousands  of  dollars  an 
annually  siphoned  off  from  monthly  electnc 
bills  to  finance  the  m.isslve  propaganda  and 
public  relations  campaign  of  the  privau 
power  companies  They  are  heavily  engaged 
m  political  activity  to  promote  the  intertsu 
of  management  and  shareholders — at  the  ei- 
pen.se  of  their  customers.  1  have  run  fcr 
public  office  In  the  face  of  their  financlni 
etr ort.s.  and  I  know  It  Is  difficult  to  recall 
a  Federal  hydroelectric  project  that  they 
have  not  opfv^ed  although  when  the  das 
Is  constructed  they  are  usually  eager  to 
purchiuse  power  at  dump  rates  They  havt 
fought  the  antlmonopoly  preference  clause 
for  years 

The  companies  like  to  claim  that  they  are 
regulated  m  the  public  Interest  Even  the 
casual  observer  Is  aware  of  the  fact  that  State 
commissions  have  never  effectively  controlled 
the  rates  of  private  power  companies  And 
when  the  Federal  Power  Commission  .itAried 
to  get  tough  the  companies'  answer  was  to 
launch  an  effort  to  destroy  effective  regula- 
tion bv  legislation  and   political  pressure 

Legislation  has  been  Introduced  In  the 
Hou.se  of  Repre-^entatlves  which  would  re- 
verse the  recent  unanimous  decision  of  the 
Supreme  Court  In  the  Colton  ra.se  upholding 
the  authority  of  the  Federal  Power  Commis- 
sion to  effectively  regulate  sales  of  electric 
energy  at  wholesale  in  Interstate  commerce 
It  would  cut  the  heart  out  of  part  II  of  the 
Federal  Pciwer  Act.  a  portion  of  the  statuU 
which  is  of  v.ast  Importance  to  local  public 
power  agencies  who  may  seek  relief  from 
unfair  or  discriminatory  power  inirchase 
contract  provisions  imposed  by  prUa'e  pow- 
er companies  It  wruild  eliminate  meaning- 
ful regulation  of  Increasingly  large  and  In- 
tegrated power  companies  This  proposed 
amendment  of  the  Federal  Power  Act  wUl 
be  pushed  by  p<iwerful  forces  who  oppose 
any  effective  curb  on  their  activities  FPC 
Chairman  .Swldler  has  decl.ired  that  passage 
of  this  bill  would  take  us  'hack  to  the  Insull 
days  as  far  us  Feder  il  rcgul.itlon  Is  con- 
cerned "  You  and  others  mu.st  help  bring 
to  public  attention  the  reasons  why  this  bill 
should  not  be  enacted  Into  law. 
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*r.DDlng  themselves  In  the  flag  Is  a  fa- 
H^Sr  company  tactic.  To  hear  their 
"^  fhJv  are  more  American  than  Betsy 
"°''^'  shrouded  in  the  stars  and  bars. 
^tine  accusations  of  oppression  by  Oov- 
*^°  inf  flat  they  raise  the  cry  of  "free- 
'^.  And  for  once,  at  least,  they  are  right, 
^iBsue  18  freedom-freedom  of  choice  by 
^!  c^^unlty  to  determine  for  Itself  how 
^iuT^ude  Itself  with  electric  service. 


The  private  power  companies  like  to  rant 
and  rave  alxjut  the  taxes  they  pay  to  aid 
local  economies.  But  they  know  as  well  as 
you  that  they  are  only  tax  collectors.  Listen 
to  Edwin  'Vennard,  managing  director  of  the 
Edison  Electric  Institute,  In  his  book  "The 
Electric  Power  Business"  published  by  Mc- 
Oraw-Hlll  In  1962:  "Taxes,  like  labor  and 
fuel,  are  an  expense  and,  like  other  costs. 
are  Included  In  the  price  of  the  commodity. 
Thus,  In  effect  It  is  the  customers  who  pay 
the  company's  taxes."     And  the  companies 


The  hlstorv  of  the  private  electric  power 
'"  M-v  in   this  country  reveals  one  stark 

inauBuj                            example   is   the   only  deliberately  Ignore  taxes,  payments  in   lieu 

fact         U<.HIlH'rt..>.  J      _         _^^ .1__*,4«  _..    ... > 1 ^..l^„^      „«.     «„^t     r.,V,(/.V. 


:„iv    efficient    way    01     reguiamiB    cicv.i..iv- 
,1      The     -yardstick "    function    of    local 


rates 


public   power    systems 


is   a   major   bulwark 


against 


excessive   charges.      Your   organlza- 


of    regulating    electric     of  taxes,  and  services  provided  at  cost  which 

local    public    power    agencies    contribute    to 
their  conununlty. 

TECHNOLOGY      MUST      BENEFIT      CONSUMERS 

Undoubtedly  all  of  you  have  studied  sta- 
tistics predicting  the  fantastic  future  growth 
of  the  electric  power  industry.  By  1980, 
power  requirements  of  the  American  people 
are  projected  as  three  to  four  times  greater 
than  today.  The  enormous  savings  i)osslble 
in  relatively  small  reductions  in  cost  of  elec- 
tricity are  staggering  when  we  consider  these 
demands.  A  reduction  of  only  one-  tenth  of  a 
cent  per  kilowatt-hour  can  mean  $3  to  $4 
billion  more  In  the  pockets  of  consumers 
two  decades  from  now. 

Will  consumers  realize  the  huge  economic 
benefits  which  can  accrue  from  technical 
advances  such  as  large  generation  units  and 
extra-high  voltage  transmission  which  the 
experts  say  will  set  new  standards  for  elec- 
tric production  in  20  years?  I  think  the 
answer  here  will  largely  depend  on  you. 

There  Is  an  ever-increasing  concentration 
of  power  In  the  private  sector  of  the  electric 
Industry.  While  in  1917  there  existed  more 
than  4,000  private  utility  generating  systems. 


,M>n  Is  dedicated  to  the  concept  of  more 
r^wer  at  lower  cost  for  greater  numbers  of 
limericans  Fulfillment  of  this  goal  benefits 
vnur  local  community,  but  it  also  advances 
IL  eoi^nomlc  Interests  of  electric  consumers 
throughout  the  United  States.  I  urge  that 
vou  press  forward  to  Implement  this  goal. 
•  -^g  private  power  companies  fefu-  the  com- 
netiuon  vou  provide.  Even  though  they 
-ontrol  80  percent  of  the  Industry,  they  at- 
tempt to  bralnwa-sh  the  American  public 
into  believing  that  the  public  sector  consti- 
tutes an  active,  aggressive  threat  to  their  ex- 
istence If  thev  do  not  clean  up  their  own 
house  perhaps  this  Is  true.  But  the  remedy 
les  in  their  own  hands.  They  cannot  solve 
the  problem  by  blustering  about  "socialism," 
beating  their  breasts  over  patriotism,  or  re- 
reeorung  to  'guilt  by  association"  tactics. 
The  answer  is  to  compete  and  provide — as 
the  companies  say  they  are  "ready,  willing. 
and  able  ■  w  do— better  service  at  lower  cost. 
Electric  rates  In  the  Pacific  Northwest  are 
the  lowest  in  the  Nation.  'We  are  fortunate 
:a  posses.slng  strong  municipal  systems,  pub-      in  1962  the  figure  was  less  than  400.     These 


l:c  utility  districts,  and  riu^l  electric  coop 
eratives  Twenty  Federal  dams  on  the  Co- 
lumbia River  system  supply  low-cost  power 
and  energy,  marketed  by  the  Bonneville 
Power  Administration  under  the  preference 
clause  Here  are  all  the  elements  that  the 
pru-«te  power  companies  constantly  criticize, 
■i'et  the  public  {X)wer  programs  of  the  Pa- 
cific Northwest  have  helped,  not  hindered, 
the  growth  of  privately  owned  utilities.  In 
1M7.  the  year  the  Bonneville  Project  Act  was 
signed  inui">'law,  the  major  private  power 
companies  in  the  Pacific  Northwest  realized 
net  proflus  of  $6,900,000.  In  1962.  their  net 
profits  were  M5  million — a  559  percent  In- 
crease The  gain  for  the  total  U.S.  private 
power  Industry  during  this  same  period  was 
only  320  percent  While  dividends  paid 
stockholders  by  the  Pacific  Northwest  com- 
panies boomed  by  1,660  percent,  the  average 
far  all  U  S  private  companies  was  333  per- 
cent. 

PCBIIC    POWER     DISTINGUISHED     BY     DEMOCRATIC 
CONTROL 

The.se  facus  about  the  Pacific  Northwest 
ni.ike  m  H^kery  of  the  elaborate  and  erroneous 
logic  of  the  comp.uiles  about  unfair  compe- 
tiUcn  They  may  claim  that  the  "yardstick" 
concept  Is  meanlngles-s.  but  as  far  as  the 
consumer  Is  concerned.  It  has  one  overrid- 
ing; merit;  It  works  And  Bls  long  as  we  have 
available  active,  vital  consiuner-owned  utili- 
ties, distinguished  by  local,  democratic  con- 
trol. It  will  continue  to  work.  In  your  sys- 
t«n;s  there  Is  no  conflict  of  Interest  between 
the  consumer  and  the  stockholder,  because 
they  are  one  and  the  same.  You  can  devote 
your  system  to  gf)od  service  and  low  rates. 
and  your  community  and  its  citizens  will  be 
the  beneficiaries 

We   in    the    Pacific    Northwest    know    the 


remaining  companies  have  intensified  their 
attacks  on  you  and  related  programs.  With 
mammoth  assets — 12  percent  of  all  capital 
invested  in  business  in  this  country— they 
are  prepared  to  buy  their  way  Into  a  mo- 
nopoly position  by  purchasing  your  systems 
wherever  they  can. 

I  believe  it  is  essential  to  the  cause  of  low- 
cost  power  that  your  systems  not  only  sur- 
vive, but  prosper.  I  believe  that  a  major 
policy  of  the  Federal  Government  should  bo 
to  Insure  that  the  competitive  influence  you 
represent  will  continue  to  be  felt  in  all  parts 
of  the  Nation. 

To  accomplish  this,  you  must  be  assured 
a  source  of  low-cost  wholesale  power. 
created  either  by  your  own  generation  or  pur- 
chased from  a  friendly  supplier.  The  Fed- 
eral power  program  and  the  preference  clause 
remain  a  principal  protection  for  your  sys- 
tems in  many  parts  of  the  country. 

DEVELOPMENT      OF      HYDROELECTRIC      RESOURCES 
REQUIRED 

We  have  developed  only  25  percent  of  our 
potential  hydroelectric  power.  Many  useful 
multiple-purpose  projects  remain  for  author- 
ization and  construction  as  part  of  our  com- 
prehensive river  basin  development  program. 
We  cannot — and  should  not — leave  to  private 
parties  the  development  of  multiple-purpose 
sites.     Let  them  develop  low-head  dams. 

Availability  of  public  development  is  the 
only  method  we  have  available  to  insure  full 
comprehensive  use  of  our  limited  water  re- 
sources. The  failure  of  the  House  to  pass 
my  Hells  Canyon  bill  is  only  one  example  of 
the  economic  waste  which  results  from  ne- 
glecting to  fulfill  this  conservation  duty. 
Public  development  is  essential  where  power 
revenues  are  required  to  finance  other  pur- 


that  public  control  Is  necessary  and 
desirable. 

Public  development  can  create  the  eco- 
nomic lever  of  competition  and  apply  It  to 
reduce  costs  of  electricity  In  an  Industry 
which  is  monopolistic  In  nature  and  insu- 
lated from  the  normal  forces  of  "free  enter- 
prise." It  permits  taxpayers  to  obtain  di- 
rectly the  full  monetary  benefits  of  water 
resource  projects.  Only  with  public  devel- 
opment can  we  successfully  advance  the 
philosophy  of  more  power  at  lower  cost 
through  promotional  rates  which  encourage 
use  and  production. 

Viewed  in  the  perspective  of  total  Federal 
expenditures,  amounts  invested  annually  In 
land  and  water  resource  development  are 
small — always  less  than  2  percent  of  the  total 
Federal  budget.  Since  1900,  the  United 
States  has  spent  $21.5  billion  on  programs 
of  the  Corps  of  Engineers,  Bureau  of  Recla- 
mation and  TVA  combined — less  than  one- 
third  the  amount  budgeted  for  defense  to- 
day in  a  single  year. 

Specific  power  policy  issues  face  Congress 
today.  Your  advice  and  action  can  play  an 
important  part  in  determining  whether  or 
not  these  Issues  are  resolved  In  the  public 
interest. 

INTERTIES   MUST   SERVE  PUBLIC  INTEREST 

On  the  Pacific  Coast,  It  Is  proposed  to 
construct  an  extra-high-voltage  intercon- 
nection linking  the  electric  systems  of  the 
Northwest  and  Southwest  to  permit  sale  and 
exchange  of  surplus  power  and  energy  for 
the  mutual  benefit  of  all  parties — public  and 
private — in  the  two  regions.  Benefit-cost 
ration  of  such  an  intertle  is  estimated  at  4 
to  1.  It  is  a  lucrative  proposition,  and  many 
are  eager  to  exploit  it. 

This  facility  should  be  a  common  carrier, 
available  to  all  on  equal  terms,  and  fully 
responsive  to  public  needs.  Special  interests 
who  seek  profit  at  public  expense  or  organi- 
zations who  seek  to  satisfy  their  own  needs 
without  proper  protection  of  the  rights  and 
requirements  of  others  cannot  be  allowed  to 
dominate  this  transmission  system. 

Recently  a  top  private  power  company  ex- 
ecutive in  the  Northwest  was  candidly  quoted 
in  the  Wall  Street  Journal  as  saying:  "Who 
controls  transmission  controls  the  works." 
He  Is  right.  It  is  for  this  very  reason  that 
I  say  that  Congress  and  the  administration 
has  a  clear  and  compelling  responsibility  to 
guarantee  that  interregional  Interconnec- 
tions such  as  those  proposed  between  the 
Northwest  and  Southwest  do  not  become  in- 
struments of  monopoly. 

We  need  high-capacity  intertles  In  this 
country.  Advances  in  transmission  technol- 
ogy can  provide  great  advantages  to  con- 
sumers In  terms  of  cost — but  not  if  we  allow 
the  uninhibited  construction  of  "transmis- 
sion tollgates." 

This  is  not  Just  a  matter  of  applying  ad- 
vanced technology.  Hand-in-hand  with  full- 
scale  power  pooling  on  a  nationwide  basis 
must  go  means  to  insure  that  consumers 
share  the  benefits  and  that  economies  are 
not  promoted  solely  for  profit.  Super  trans- 
mission on  a  regional  scale  adds  a  new  ele- 
ment to  the  electric  power  buslness^ — which 
is  a  public  business  no  matter  who  owns  or 
operates  It.  Electricity  Is  an  essential  of  ev- 
eryday life  and  we  must  guarantee  that  giant 
p>owerlines  do  not  create  a  new  form  of 
monopoly  which  will  allow  a  few  men  to  con- 
trol both  the  current  and  the  cash  register. 

FEDERAL    LINES   NECESSARY    FOR   PROPER   PROTEC- 
TION 

I  believe  that  the  utilities  which  seek  to 


h.n««,  racim.    iNorunwesi    iluow    lue  irrigation.     Nor  can  a  private     build  major  transmission  across  State  lines 

benefits  you  can  provide.     Twenty-five  years      P«»f!'_A^!l^  tVZ^.Z^  V„  «^v».t  ).P«vnv  m      c>.r,„iri  J  ren„ir^  to  «.o  before  the  Federal 


a«o,  few  of  our  farms  had  electricity,  but  to- 
day 99  percent  of  our  rural  areas  have  the 
advantace  of  light  and  power.  Pacific  North- 
west families  use  10  times  as  much  electricity 
M  they  did  In  1940,  and  aVi  times  as  much 
M  the  national  average. 


corporation  be  expected  to  Invest  heavily  in  should  be  required  to  go  before  the  Federal 
nonrevenue  producing  features  such  as  flood  Power  Commission  and  prove  that  their  plans 
control,  navigation,  and  wildlife  enhance-  are  in  the  public  Interest.  I  support  regula- 
ment.  Some  projects,  such  as  proposed  giant  tions  adopted  by  the  Department  of  the  In- 
dual-purpose  nuclear  desallnlzatlon  and  terior  and  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
powerplants    are  of  a  size  and  Importance  which  require  that  when  a  private  electric 
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power  tranBinlsslon  right-of-way  Is  granted 
across  Federal  lands,  excess  capacity  be  made 
available  to  Federal  power  systems  for  trans- 
mitting power  to  preference  customers:  It 
makes  tense  to  avoid  wasteful  duplication  of 
facilities  and  destruction  of  useful  land  But 
neither  of  these  policies  is  enough  by  them- 
selves. We  need  publtcly-f)wried  llnca  '.o  pro- 
vide a  standard  of  -ost  competition 

Congress  last  year  approved  appropriations 
for  construction  of  two  large  Federal  lines  to 
Interconnect  the  Northwest  and  Southwest 
subject  to  passage  of  regional  protective  leg- 
islation and  good  faith  negotiations  on  other 
proposals  to  do  this  Job  Nine  non-Pederal 
entitles  have  offered  to  build  all  or  part  of 
such  a  system,  but  the  Secretary  has  found 
their  proposals  are  not  fully  responsive  to  cri- 
teria Issued  by  the  Department  These  pro- 
posals should  be  rejected  If  they  do  nut  pro- 
vide maximum  benefits,  ^or  the  foreseeable 
future,  to  the  largest  number  of.  f^eople  at  the 
lowest  possible  coat — and  without  creation  of 
monopolistic  control  by  a  particular  State  or 
utility.  Experience  has  indicated  that  only 
when  Federal  transmission  lines  are  activated 
or  easily  accessible  are  preference  customers 
and  the  Federal  Oovernment — which  owns 
and  operates  p«iwer  project*  in  both  the  af- 
fected regions-   assured  a  fair  deal 

BTTDGVriNO   PiasPBCTIVE    DEMANDS   CAPITAL 

BUDcrr 

There  are  other  issues  which  Congress 
should  face,  but  which  It  has  avoided  One 
is  the  capital  budget  We  need  a  capital 
budget  to  put  the  Federal  power  program  In 
proper  perspective  Investment  In  hydro- 
electric projects  represents  creation  of  an 
asset  which  wU!  pay  back  Its  full  cost  plus 
interest.  Power  is  a  paji^ng  partner'  in 
multiple-purpose  projects  in  the  last  dec- 
ade, taxpayers  realized  better  than  il  billion 
from  sale  of  electricity  from  Federal  projects 

But  today  we  lump  self-llquidatlng  cowta 
for  power  together  with  governmental  oper- 
ating expenses  such  as  typewriter  ribbons 
and  carbon  paper  Rstabllshment  of  a  capital 
budget  would  be  a  basic  fiscal  reform  per 
mlttlng  a  meaningful  distinction  between 
current  and  capital  outlay,  and  I  have  pressed 
for  such  a  budget  since  1947  A  capiul 
budget  represents  a  s<. und  business  principle 
It  should  be  pushed  by  your  o.-ganizatlons, 
and  all  Americans  interested  In  accurate 
examination  of  national  expenditures 

There  are  issues  which  will  be  tested  In 
the  courts.  One  Is  the  erroneous  decision 
of  the  majority  of  the  Federal  Power  Com- 
mission awarding  a  hydroelectric  project  li- 
cense to  a  group  of  private  power  companies 
for  development  of  the  middle  Snake  River — 
even  though  the  Federal  P-jwer  Act  clearly 
specifies  that  in  this  caae  preference  must 
be  given  to  ihe  competing  application  of 
public  agencies  Thl.s  ruling  by  three  mem- 
bers of  the  Federal  Power  Conunission  Is 
wrong  on  the  law.  It  is  injurious  to  the  eco- 
nomic Interests  of  the  Northwest  and  the 
Nation,  and  It  should  be  reversed 

Federal  power  program.s  and  the  preference 
clause  are  no  panacea  for  the  preservation 
of  competition  m  the  electric  Industry  You 
will  have  to  take  action  individually  or  in 
cooperation  with  eat  h  other-  t<3  develop  fos- 
sil-fuel or  nuclear  steamplants  to  meet  your 
needs.  There  are  many  difficulties  in  the  way 
of  Joint  endeavors,  and  no  general  solution 
to  these  problem.s  But  you  already  have 
examples  of  proje-ts  of  this  type,  and  m  my 
of  your  meetings  here  are  devoted  to  discus- 
sion of  the  manner  and  method  of  extending 
this  approach 

This  I  do  knf)w  Those  of  us  In  Congress 
who  believe  in  the  case  for  competition  In 
the  electric  Industry  \o<)<  U:>  you  for  aid  in 
supplying  answers  to  increasingly  c^>mpli- 
cated  questions  of  public  policy  In  this  field 
I  hope  that  you  will  attempt  to  supply  them 

I  am  suggesting  that  you  spark  the  con- 
structive controversy  that  Is  required  In  this 
area.      The    private    power    companies    seek 


primarily  to  perfect  their  claim  to  a  divine 
right  to  sell  elei-trlclty  Regulatory  com- 
missions have  proven  Incapable  of  resisting 
external  or  internal  pressures  applied  by  the 
fxjwer  companies  I'sers  of  electricity  are 
largely  un.irganlZPd  and  Inarticulate  That 
leaves  consumer-owned  electric  systems  to 
advance  the  new  idea-s  which  may  be  required 
to  deal  with  bigness"  in  the  electric  busi- 
ness 

Few  people  enjoy  engineering  arguments 
f>r  picking  a  fight  Our  s<x-lety  makes  It 
tough  on  the  Individual  or  group  that  wants 
to  change  the  system  and  shake  up  vested 
iTiterest.H  I  have  beeri  subjei  ted  to  harsh 
criticism  >n  a  number  ol  occasions,  and  I 
have  had  the  "treatment  "  That  Is  part  of 
the  Job  of  any  US  Senator  who  Is  W(jrth 
his  salt  All  of  us  have  a  res[winslblllty  tu 
work  for  wha-  we  think  Is  right  Tlie  ca^e 
for  competition  is  right  It  la  verified  by 
experience  And  It  Is  well  worth  fighting  to 
maintain 


HOUSE    PASSES    WILDEFiNESS    BILL 
373  TO   1 

Mr  .\I.  CrOVEHN  Mr  President,  the 
Journal  of  the  proceed in^;s  of  the  Senate 
today  .should  ret-ord  that  the  Hou.se  of 
Representatlve.s  ye.sterday  afternoon 
pa.s.sed  the  wilderness  bill  by  a  vote  of 
373  to  1  The  measure  i.s  S  4  by  Senator 
Clinton  P  A.nder.scn,  Senator  Hubert 
HtMi'HREY   and  others,  amended 

The  Journal  .should  also  record  that 
the  two  vSenators  I  have  mentioned. 
Senator.s  .'Vndfrsun  and  Ht-mpmrey.  are 
entitled  to  L;reat  credit  ar^.d  prai.se  for  the 
persKstence.  the  energy,  and  the  wise 
leadership  they  have  supplied  over  a 
period  of  more  than  8  years  to  bnu^  a 
Wilderness  Preservation  Act  to  the  point 
of  f^nal  enactment 

The  f^.rst  wilderness  bill  wa.s  introduced 
m  the  S»'nate  on  June  7.  1956  by  Senator 
Humphrey  on  behalf  of  him.self  and  oth- 
ers It  wa.s  a  study  bill  introduced  near 
the  end  of  the  se.sslon.  No  hearink;s  wert- 
held  on  it  HeariJi«s  were  held,  however, 
on  S.  1176.  a  revision  of  the  original  bill 
It  wa.s  introduced  bv  Senator  Humphrey 
in  1957  It  was  my  privilege  to  intro- 
duce the  same  measure  m  the  House  of 
Representatives  on  the  same  day  Hear- 
ings on  S  1176  succeeded  in  brlnmnK 
this  worthy  pnnxi.sal  by  the  .senior  Sena- 
tor from  Mmne.sota  to  tlie  attention  of 
the  Nation  but  not  in  obtainiiiK'  its  pas- 
sai,'e  The  Senator  from  Minne.sota  was 
not  discourai.:ed,  however  In  19f)&-  -dur- 
ing the  8.5th  Congre.ss.  2d  .session -he  in- 
troduced another  revision,  S  4028  It 
was  subject<'d  to  heaniiKS  here  in  Wash- 
ington and  a  .series  of  hearings  here  in 
the  Western  States  It  was  reintnxluced 
in  the  86th  Congress  as  S  1123  and 
further  field  hearings  m  the  West  were 
conducted  ;n  1959 

W^en  Senator  Clinton  P  Anoer.son. 
of  New  Me.xico.  became  chairman  of  the 
Senate  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  Com- 
mittee m  1961.  he  accepted  the  responsi- 
bility for  leadership  of  the  wilderness 
proposal  and  Introduced  S  174.  Hear- 
ings were  conduct*>d  in  February  1961 
and  the  bill  was  pas,sed  by  the  Senate  on 
September  6  of  the  same  year  by  a  vote 
of  78  to  8 

The  House  of  Representatives  under- 
took consideration  of  the  proposal  the 
followinK  year  but  did  not  finally  act 
on  the  measure  In  the  87th  Congress 


The  bill  now  approved  by  both  th» 
House  and  the  Senate.  S.  4,  waa  intJr 
duced  on  the  opening  day  of  thla^n" 
gress  by  the  Senator  from  New  M^^ 
for  himself.  Senator  Hdmphhit,  Rm^ 
KucHEL  and  22  other  cosponsors,  inchld 
Ing  myself.  The  Senate  Interior  Com! 
mittee  re;x)rted  the  bill  on  April  3  19«" 
and  passed  the  Senate  on  April  9  of  Ujf 
same  year  by  a  vote  of  73  to  12 

It  has  now  been  more  than  8  y^j. 
since  the  legislative  campaign  for  wilder- 
ness preservation  was  launched. 

I  am  sure  that  the  history  of  thU 
measure  Is  goin^  to  be  studied  and  re- 
viewed  by  many  scholars  and  that  It  win 
become  a'  more  or  less  classic  case  his- 
tory of  the  operation  of  the  legi&lAtivt 
branch  of  our  democratic  govemmen; 
There  has  been  an  unusual  history  of 
adjustment  of  the  bill  to  overcome 
legitimate  objections  of  agencies  and 
private  interests  to  the  ongmal  drafts 
It  Is  a  splendid  example  of  the  coopera- 
tion of  many  Senators,  as  well  as  the 
two  principal  Senate  spon.sors.  Senators 
Anderson  and  Humphrey,  to  put  the  bili 
through 

The  distinguished  Senator  from  Idaho 
Mr.  Church,  provided  brilliant  floor 
leadership  for  S.  174  when  Senator  A«- 
DERsoN  was  forced  to  be  absent  during 
floor   consideration   in   September  IMi 

There  has  been  distinguished  and  wik 
handling  of  the  measure  in  the  Houaeby 
Chairman  Wayne  Aspinall  of  the  Hour 
Interior  Committee  and  the  ranklnj 
minority  member.  Congressman  Jon 
Saylor  of  Pennsylvania,  whose  bill  be- 
came the  basis  for  the  Hou.se  version  of 
S  4 

I  am  sure  that  when  the  conference  re- 
ports on  this  measure  are  adopted  the 
other  Members  will  have  comments  to 
make  on  this  landmark  legislation. 

It  Is  appropriate  to  note  today,  how- 
ever, that  final  passage  Is  now  assured 
and  to  acknowledge  the  obligation  of  all 
of  us  to  the  men  who  have  provided  the 
leadership  in  getting  this  farslghtrt 
legislation  enacted. 

As  an  original  House  author  of  the 
wilderness  pre.servation  bill,  I  am  deeply 
grateful  to  Senators  Anderson  aod 
Humphrey.  Senator  Church,  Congrw- 
men  Aspinall  and  Saylob  and  everr 
other  Meinbt^r  of  Congress  who  hi! 
helped  to  pa.ss  the  measure 


CAN  A  SUMMONS  SUBSTITUTE  FOR 
ARREST? 

Mr  HRUSKA  Mr  President,  the  Ju- 
diciary Committee  has  scheduled  3  dajs 
of  hearings,  next  week  on  bills  relatin* 
to  bailbond  problems  The.se  hearings 
look  to  the  eventual  modification  of  ex- 
isting ball  practices  which  often  result 
m  making  poverty  a  punishable  crime 

Another  effort  to  end  the  rationing  o( 
criminal  justice  has  recently  begun.  At 
understandable  concern  over  the  need- 
le.ss  hardship  and  enormous  costs  In- 
volved In  a  formal  arrest  has  prompt*! 
an  Intriguing  experiment  with  a  moit 
practical  alternative  which  already  hto 
proven  its  utility. 

Under  way  in  New  York  City  Is  a  proj- 
ect to  apply,  under  controlled  condlttow 
the  summons  procedures,  commonly  w- 
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elated  with  the  traflOc  violationfi.  to 
Sr  minor  Infractions.  Early  r«nilt8 
mTate  that  this  approach  streamline 
hfproblems  involved  in  formal  arrert. 
H^  Xrmore  it  appears  that  use  of  the 
^^m?,^  irocLss  will  avoid-and  thus 
iTiffer  hope  for  earlier  rehabilita- 
Joiv-the  stigma  normally  accompany- 

'"'i*''^Isnnating  account  of  this  experi- 
ment'appeared  in  the  July  26  Issue  of  the 
Slw  York  Times  Magazine.  The  exper- 
unent  is  particularly  noteworthy  in  that 
^pxcmpli^'"^  the  enormous  contribution 
uhich  citizens  acting  on  their  own  In- 
iuauve  cai^  "^^^^  toward  the  solution  of 
community  problems. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  arti- 
cle be  printed  at  this  point  In  the  Rec- 

Thcre  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
o»D,  as  follows: 

A  si'MMf'NS  Instead  or  an  Akexst 
I  By  Gertrude  Samuels) 

Ir.  New  York  City  last  year,  206.248  persons 
were  arrested— It  number  greater  than  the 
populaUon  of  many  cltlee  All  were  taken 
to  precinct  station  houses,  questioned  by 
police  or  detectives,  searched  and.  In  many 
S«8  fingerprinted  and  photographed. 
booked  and  held  behind  bars  until  brought 
to  court  Yet  by  far  the  majority  of  these 
iT'ests  were  for  minor  offenses — 68.314  for 
disorderly  conduct,  for  example.  At  every 
s-.fp  of  "this  extensive  and  tragic  pipeline," 
as  Police  Commissioner  Michael  J.  Murphy 
has  called  It,  each  prisoner  had  to  be  accom- 
panied by  the  arresting  officer,  who  was  thus 
uken  away  from  his  beat. 

The  question  Is:  Is  the  arrest  process  nec- 
essary for  less  serious  offenses?  Recently. 
an  experiment  was  begun  to  allow  police  to 
issue  summonses,  as  they  do  for  trafBc  vio- 
lations, instead  of  holding  these  accused  be- 
hind bars  until  hearing  and  trial. 

^Inor  crimes  and  misdemeanors  consti- 
tute about  90  percent  of  all  offenses  in 
America  Until  arraignment  and  trial,  most 
offenders  must  buy  their  freedom  by  putting 
up  ball— that  Is,  by  depositing  money  or  col- 
lateral with  the  court.  But  ball  discrimi- 
nates against  the  poor.  The  accused  must 
uaually  pay  to  a  professional  bondsman  a 
fee  of  not  less  than  925  per  $600  of  the  ball 
required  by  the  court.  The  archaic  theory 
Is  thai  the  ball  will  Insure  the  appearance  of 
the  accused  at  trial.  Actually  the  poor  stay 
behind  bars  because  they  cannot  pay  the 
fees' 

It  was  an  attempt  to  avoid  the  elaborate 
arrest  prcxess,  with  its  stigma  and  humili- 
ations, that  a  new  experiment — the  Manliat- 
tan  svimmons  project — Jointly  sponsored  by 
the  VERA  Foundation,  a  nonprofit  study 
group,  and  the  New  York  Police  Department, 
was  launched  In  the  14th  precinct  last  April. 

Referring  to  the  new  project  at  the  recent 
National  Conference  on  Ball  and  Criminal 
Justice  In  Washington,  Commissioner  Mur- 
phy told  his  audience  of  Judges,  attorneys 
and  law  professors  from  every  State:  "We 
think  It  Is  sound  procedure  to  attempt  to 


Actually,  ball  practices  work  to  the  bene- 
fit if  blgtime  criminals  who  Intend  to  flee. 
Comml-s-sloner  of  Narcotics  Henry  L.  Gior- 
dano wrote  last  December  In  the  Police 
Chief  "Another  graphic  example  of  the  mob's 
desperation  Is  the  epidemic  of  ball  Jiunplngs. 
In  some  ca*es  the  bonds  forfeited  are  as- 
tronomical— $20,000.  $50,000  and  even  as  high 
as  197.000  In  a  recent  survey  of  ofMi  New 
York  office,  we  found  that  one-third  of  our 
fugitives  are  men  who  have  forfeited  sub- 
suntial  ball  rather  than  face  trial." 


utilize  more  broadly  the  summons  process 
[in  certain  categories  of  offenses]." 

Three  cases  observed  on  a  recent  Friday — 
two  at  night  covirt  In  the  criminal  courts 
building,  and  the  third  at  the  14th  precinct 
station  house — graphically  llltistrate  the  old 
and  the  new  approaches  In  handling  Identi- 
cal crimes. 

At  night  court  a  fajshlonably  dressed,  blond 
woman  stands  before  the  white-haired  Judge. 
The  charge  Is  shoplifting  a  $29.95  dress  from 
Bloomlngdale's.  The  store  detective  and  the 
uniformed  arresting  officer  stand  stony  faced 
beside  the  accused  as  the  Judge  says  to  her: 
"Ball  Is  going  to  be  $500.  Are  you  able  to 
make  It?"  The  woman  says  she  can  and  goes 
to  the  clerk's  desk  to  show  that  she  has  $25, 
the  ball-bond  premium.  Ouulde  the  court- 
room, professional  bondsmen  wait  to  write 
the  bond.  She  pays  for  her  freedom  until  her 
trial. 

At  midnight  in  the  same  crowded  court, 
a  17-year-old  girl  in  a  soiled  blouse,  blue 
Jeans  and  sneakers  stands  before  the  same 
Judge.  She  is  accused  of  having  "appropri- 
ated" two  dresses  valued  at  $26.90  from  a 
small  store.  There  Is  no  legal  aid  (free  coun- 
sel) at  night  court;  she  has  no  one,  she 
says,  to  notify  of  her  arrest.  "All  right,"  the 
Judge  says,  "bail  is  $500  or  $50  cash,"  The 
girl's  face  twists  in  pain.  She  cannot  raise 
either  the  bond  premium  or  the  cash,  and  the 
Judge  knows  It. 

The  arresting  officer  leads  the  girl  back 
to  the  pen  that  adjoins  the  court.  She  will 
be  transferred  to  a  cell  In  the  house  of  de- 
tention for  women — a  sordid,  maximum- 
security  prison  In  Gvreenwlch  Village — until 
her  hearing.  4  days  later. 

Yet  Just  a  few  hours  earlier,  the  same 
crime  was  handled  at  the  14th  precinct  sta- 
tion house  In  the  following  manner: 

A  policewoman  brought  In  a  tall,  neatly 
dressed  woman,  charged  with  shoplifting  an 
$18  dress  from  Franklin  Simon,  and,  when 
apprehended,  with  striking  the  detective. 
A  law  student,  working  with  the  VERA 
Foundation,  was  allowed  to  interview  the 
accused.  Through  telephone  calls,  he  swiftly 
established  that  she  had  a  home,  a  Job,  no 
criminal  record;  that,  with  roots  In  the 
community,  she  could  be  trusted  to  go 
home — without  a  night  court  appearance. 
without  ball — to  await  trial.  Within  45  min- 
utes of  being  booked,  the  woman  received 
from  the  arresting  officer  a  "summons  in  lieu 
of  arrest."  (Later  she  appeared  voluxitaxlly 
for  trial.) 

Such  examples  are  crucial  to  any  study  of 
the  arrest  procedures  practiced  not  only  In 
New  York  City  but  throughout  the  country, 
for  the  Manhattan  summons  project  holds 
promise  of  a  more  creative  use  of  existing 
laws. 

The  summons  project  Is  the  logical  out- 
growth of  the  Manhattan  ball  project,  which 
was  also  established  by  VERA. 

Not  long  ago,  this  magazine  reported  how 
Louis  Schweitzer,  an  engineer  and  philan- 
thropist, was  so  outraged  at  the  number  of 
boys  he  had  found  "detained"  In  cells  for 
months  without  trial — "making  poverty  a 
crime" — that  he  decided  to  endow  a  non- 
profit research  foundation  whose  pvirpose 
would  be  to  Insure  equal  Justice  under  law. 
He  called  the  foundation  VERA  (for  his 
mother) .  That  first  project,  now  33  months 
old.  concentrated  on  ball  practices.  It  tested 
the  hypothesis  that  a  court  would  be  willing 
to  grant  a  prisoner  release  on  recognizance 
(on  trust,  pending  trial)  if  It  received  verified 
information  about  his  roots  in  the  commu- 
nity. Instead  of  ball  premiums,  such  roots 
and  the  prisoner's  honor  would  be  relied  on 
to  assure  his  subsequent  appearance  In  court. 
Since  VERA  began  that  project,  working 
Inside  the  courts,  and  enlisting  the  aid  of 
New  York  University  law  students  in  the 
interviewing  of  prisoners,  more  than  3,200 
persons  charged   with  major  crimes — grand 


larceny,  forgery,  felonious  assault,  burglary — 
have  been  ROR'd  (released  on  recognizance) . 
A  whopping  99  percent  have  appeared  for 
trial.  (In  the  dlsposlUon  of  1,214  of  these 
cases  to  date,  52  percent  have  won  acquittals 
or  had  their  cases  dismissed;  48  percent  have 
been  convicted.) 

It  was  the  impressive  results  of  the  VERA 
ball  project  that  persuaded  the  U.S.  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  to  cosponsor  with  VERA  the 
recent  National  Conference  on  Ball.  Now 
the  new  Manhattan  summons  project  adds  a 
dramatic  dimension  to  the  Ball  Project,  test- 
ing this  proposition:  many  defendants  can 
be  safely  released  in  the  very  first  stage — 
by  converting  an  arrest  into  a  simple  "sum- 
mons to  appear." 

Mr.  Schweitzer,  Herbert  Stvu-z,  executive 
director  of  VERA,  and  Judge  Bernard  Boteln, 
presiding  Justice  of  the  Appellate  Division 
of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  State  of  New 
York  (a  warm  supporter  of  VERA  techniques) 
reasoned  thus :  If  the  ball  project  worked  for 
those  accused  of  serious  crimes — felonies — 
the  next  logical  and  humane  step  was  to  see 
If  people  charged  with  lesser  offenses  could 
be  given  summonses  Instead  of  Jail. 

The  VERA  staff  met  with  Commissioner 
Murphy  to  discuss  the  feasibility  of  sum- 
monses In  lieu  of  arrest,  to  find  out  In  what 
areas  the  procedure  might  be  used  safely. 
The  Commissioner  agreed  to  undertake  a 
Joint  experiment  with  VERA  and  offered  the 
full  facilities  of  his  department.  The  pilot 
project  was  launched  In  the  14th  precinct 
on  April  2. 

The  14th  was  chosen  because  It  Is  a  "fat 
area"  for  petit  larceny  and  bold  crooks. 
The  precinct,  extending  from  27th  to  42d 
Streets,  and  the  North  River  to  Fifth  Avenue, 
includes  the  fur  and  garment  districts,  the 
textile  industry  area,  many  of  the  large  de- 
partment stores  (Macy's  Glmbles,  Ohrbach's, 
Lord  &  Taylor ) ,  numerous  office  buildings 
and  hotels,  railroad  and  bns  terminals,  the 
Empire  State  Building  and  the  Public  Li- 
brary. 

On  West  30th  Street,  the  five-story  sta- 
tion house,  built  In  1904.  granite  faced  and 
turreted.  Is  sandwiched  between  high-rise 
office  buildings  that  advertise  "mutation 
minks" — "raw  and  dressed  lynx-foxes."  In- 
side, beyond  the  high-domed  entrance,  a 
forbidding  rail  separates  the  desk  officer  with 
his  police  blotter  from  the  public.  After 
booking  a  prisoner,  the  police  take  the  ac- 
cused either  to  the  large  muster  room  or 
the  second-floor  detective  squad  room,  where 
they  fill  out  arrest  cards. 

One  corner  of  the  muster  room  is  now 
adorned  with  a  sign:  VERA  Foundation, 
Inc.  Here  are  a  small  desk,  telephone, 
chairs,  files,  and  civilian  attendants.  These 
are  law  students  from  New  York  University, 
Columbia,  and  Fordham,  six  young  ihen  who 
take  turns  at  the  desk  6  days  a  week  until 
11  o'clock  at  night.  Each  Is  paid  $90  a 
week.  The  estimated  annual  budget  of  the 
summons  project  is  about  $85,000,  under- 
written by  VERA,  the  President's  Commit- 
tee on  Juvenile  Delinquency  and  Youth 
Crime,  and  a  grant  from  the  Ford  Founda- 
tion. 

In  tills  early  stage,  the  summons  project 
is  restricted  to  charges  of  disorderly  con- 
duct, simple  assault,  and  petit  larceny.  Us- 
ing techniques  developed  by  the  ball  proj- 
ect, VERA  students  Interview  prisoners  In 
the  detention  cage  of  the  detectives'  room; 
In  the  Iron-barred  cells  below  the  station 
house,  or,  more  often.  Informally  at  their 
desk  In  the  muster  room. 

During  these  interviews  the  mood  of  the 
prisoners  shifts  from  hostility  and  suspicion 
to  glimmering  hope.  Perhaps  It  Is  the  need 
to  talk  to  someone — perhaps  It  is  the  lack 
of  uniformed  and  official  brtisqueness — not 
one  prisoner  has  reftised  to  cooperate. 

For  example,  after  being  brought  to  the 
VERA  desk  in  the  Muster  Room,  Alice  X. 
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the  younc  woman  charged  with  stealing  the 
$18  dreas  from  Pranlilln  Simon,  is  Inter- 
viewed by  Peter  Valente,  a  24-year-old  senior 
at  Columbia  University  Law  School  He  uses 
a  two-fMge  questionnaire  In  eliciting  Infor- 
mation about  her  residence.  Job,  rnarltal 
status,  children,  and  arrest  record 

In  Alice"*  presence.  Valente  makes  his  tele- 
phone calla — sometimes  guarded,  to  protect 
her  Job,  aometlmes  direct,  to  corroborate  her 
family  relationships  On  another  sheet,  he 
tallies  polnte:  Alice  will  need  d  New  Yorlc 
area  address,  and  a  total  of  at  least  Ave  points 
from  such  categories  aa  "Prior  record,"  "Fam- 
ily ties."  "Em-ployment, "  Time  In  New 
York."  and  "Discretion"  ( for  even  though  a 
prisoner  may  not  maKe  a  passing  score  on 
points,  the  tenor  of  the  interview  may  Indi- 
cate that  he  Is  a  good  rlslc ) 

The  Information  on  Alice  checks  out  She 
13  a  sleep-In  maid  with  n  >  previous  record. 
a  New  Yorker,  of  "good  character."  appar- 
ently, until  this  Incident  Valente  shows  his 
supervisor.  Lester  Scall.  who  has  Ju.st  passed 
his  bar  examination,  that  Alice  l.s  "OK  on 
points."  They  tally  the  rea.s.>ns  for  a  sfrm- 
mons  on  s  fresh  "recommendation"  sheet 
Now.  accompanied  by  Alice  .-ind  the  arresting 
officer.  Policewoman  Nora  Lermen.  Scall  goes 
to  the  desk  ofBcer.  Lt  Alfred  Y^st.  and  hand.s 
him  the  VERA  "recommendation"  Y  ist.  a 
youthful,  gray-hdlred  officer  who  h.is  been 
17  years  with  the  force,  studies  the  paper 
It  takes  but  a  moment 

"OK."  he  says  crisply.  "I  concur  and 
VERA's  reoommendatim  is  accepted  " 

To  Policewoman   Lermen.    he   asks.     That 
property  has  been  recovered^" 
"Yes,  sir." 

"OK.  You  can  summons  her  ' 
Back  In  the  Muster  Ro. -m  Policewoman 
Lermen  takes  out  her  "personal  su.mmons 
book."  (Ills  out  a  small  white  slip  headed 
"Summons."  It  contains  a  tUne  and  date  for 
Alice's  appearance  ;n  the  .-rlmlnal  court  to 
answer  "a  charge  made  against  you."  and 
warns  that  upon  failure  to  appear,  "a  war- 
rant may  be  Issued  for  your  arrest  ' 

"OK,  you're  free  to  go  now."  Valente  tells 
Alice. 

The  young  woman's  face  lights  up  for  the 
first  time.  She  murmurs  her  thanks,  then 
runs  from  the  station  house 

The  whole  checkout  process  had  taken  40 
minutes.  Alice  h  id  experienced  no  personal 
indignity:  she  was  not  3e;irrhed  like  a  com- 
mon criminal;  she  did  not  g  >  into  a  cell,  she 
was  not  taken  by  polue  wagon  to  night 
court.  By  putting  her  m  her  honor  to  show 
up  In  court,  the  rehablllutlon  process  had 
already  begun. 

To  the  police,  the  most  remarkable  thing 
about  the  stunnions  project  is  that  so  far 
everyone  of  the  prisoners  h.is  appeared  In 
court  for  trial. 

Between  April  2  and  June  6  121  persons 
charged  with  petit  larceny,  disorderly  con- 
duct, or  simple  assault  were  Interviewed  by 
VERA.  Of  these.  87  were  recommended  for 
summonses  (the  others  had  weak  roots  In 
'he  community,  or  were  known  criminals 
md  were  not  recommended  i  Of  the  87 
recommendations.  7  were  rejected  by  the 
desk  officer — he  was  not  convinced  that  the 
persons  were  good  risks  Of  the  80  receiving 
summonses,  all  have  appeared  In  court,  where 
only  one  was  ordered  to  put  up  ball;  all  the 
rest  were  ROR'd  i released  on  recognizance) 
by  the  Judges. 

Capt.  James  P  O'Brien,  of  the  I4th.  who 
lias,  he  says,  "a  hearty  enthusiasm  for  learn- 
ing new  things."  put  it  this  way  I  felt  the 
summons  project  was  a  progressive  Idea,  and 
I  wanted  to  do  my  share  Bit  if  anyone  had 
told  me  that  90  percent  of  them  would  re- 
turn. I  would  have  been  dubious  If  anyone 
had  told  me  that  100  percent  would  return, 
I  would  have  burst  out  laughing  But  100 
percent  have  returned- -every  single  one  has 
shown  up  on  the  appointed  day  In  court — 
and  that  Is  what  Is  gratifying." 


Watching  the  VERA  experiment  closely  Is 
Lt  William  J  Wetteroth  ..f  the  police  de- 
partment s  planning  bureau  A  tall  spare 
soft-spoken  'tTlcer  In  civilian  clothes.  Wet- 
teroth holds  a  master's  degree  In  psychology 
from  Br'x.klyn  College  Sometimes  his  Hal- 
son  work  between  VER.A,  the  desk  ifficfrs  and 
the  Cop  on  the  heat  wiri  may  only  v.iguely 
understand  VERA  concepts  pays  off  In 
human  terms 

The  other  day  Smiley,  a  buxom,  belligerent 
Woman  was  arrested  by  a  patrolman  on  a  dis- 
orderly conduct  charge  because  she  'refused 
ti  move  on  and  used  foul  language  "  Smiley 
had  been  drinking 

I  was  on  my  own  stoop."  she  yelled  when 
.ihe  wa.s  brouvcht  Into  the  muster  rfK)m.  "so 
where  was  I  supposed  to  move?  No  one's  call- 
ing Smiley  a  bitch  He's  In  uniform  He's 
supposed  r.<i  strand  for  something  " 

A.s  she  started  to  sober  up  I.es  Seal!  be^ar: 
an  Interview  "I'm  not  saying  I'm  not 
guUtv  "  Nmlley  .said,  as  her  ho.stlllty  faded 
I  ni  guilty  of  drliiKlnR  The  Ii>riger  you  sit 
here,  the  soberer  \"\i  t^et  and  the  sorrier 
you  get  1  m  sorry  already  It's  only  because 
I  cant  keep  my  mouth  shut  that  I  got  Into 
trouble  " 

Scall  t<x)k  his  "Recommendatlr)n"  to  the 
desk  Lieutenant  Yost  rejected  It-  'berau.se 
of  her  verbal  abuse  r>t  the  ofBcer  "  Her  hopes 
dashed.  .Smiley  turned  angry  again  as  she 
was  sent  upstairs  for  a  search  and  Into  a 
cell  She  cursed  and  wept  hitterlv  I.lexiten- 
ant  Wetteroth  pondered  the  scene  Then  he 
talked  the  case  over  quietly  with  Yo«t  and 
the  still -furious  arresting  officer 

Back  In  r^e  VERA  corner,  Wetteroth  re- 
ported I  usuallv  don't  like  to  Impose  my 
Judgment,  but  the  lieutenant  agrees  that  we 
should  allow  the  VERA  recommendation  "  It 
was  a  heartening  moment 

Smiley  was  brought  down  from  the  cell 
Through  her  tears  she  Mianked  VFR.A  and 
the  officers,  and  lived  up  t<'  her  nickname  by 
Jokingly  demanding  a  steak  dinner  (And 
she  showed  promptly  In  court  on  the  ap- 
pointed day  ' 

So  Impressed  Is  the  p<jllce  department  with 
VERA's  techniques  that  Commissioner  Mur- 
phy plans  to  Install  the  summons  project  In 
another  precinct  the  16th.  In  the  Times 
Square  area  The  project  may  also  be  ex- 
tended toc'>ver  .iddltlonal  categories  of  minor 
crimes,  such   as  malicious   mischief 

"When  we  realize  that  la-st  year  the  police 
department  made  a  total  of  13.267  arrests 
for  petit  larceny  and  simple  assault  "  the 
Commissioner  says,  'It  Is  clear  that  we  are 
on  an  im.pfjrt-ant  threshold   " 

The  widening  effect  that  VERA  Is  hiving 
In  Judicial  practices  is  already  clear  New- 
York's  Board  nt  Estimate  has  allocated  «181  - 
600  to  the  Office  of  Probation  to  t;ike  over 
the  ball  project  and  extend  pretrial  parole 
to  the  criminal  courts  m  all  boroughs 
Among  other  cities  now  mrKlellng  proJ'*<'t-'> 
on  the  VERA  program  are  Ij-js  Angeles,  Des 
Moines.  St  Louis.  Chicago  and  the  District 
of  Columbia 

But  in  this  experimental  stage — certainly 
so  far  as  the  summons  project  Is  concerned  — 
there  Is  criticism  that  bar  associations  and 
law  schr>ols  throughout  the  country  are  not 
playing  a  strong  enough  role  Experts  point 
out  that  Just  as  there  are  medical  Interns, 
so  we  need  legal  Interns  to  serve  the  poor 
and  to  promote  Justice  Prof  Charles  Ares 
of  the  New  York  L^nlverslty  School  of  Law 
say.s  bluntly  "The  law  schrxils  have  failed 
to  discharge  their  responsibility  In  the  field 
of  criminal  law  They  have  made  little  at- 
tempt to  stimulate  professional  Interest  in 
the  problems  of  poverty  and  the  law  Thev 
mu.st  resh.ipe  their  currlculums,  so  as  to  in- 
terest their  students  In  criminal  law  as  a 
career   ' 

Let  Les  Scall  tell  what  VERA  has  done  for 
him  -as  well  aa  for  the  accused  "All  these 
years,  people  have  been  committed  to  ball 
and   were   In   Jail   because   they  couldn't  pay 
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the  fee^    when  all  It  takes  Is  a  lO-minut*  i 
tervlew    and  another  half-hour  to  vertf    t 
To  be  honest,  I  don't  know  If  i  really' 
about    poor    people    as    poor    people-L?'^ 
know  that  I'm  doing  something  to  help  nL 
pie    keep    their    self-respect    and    their  w!^ 
when  they're  In  tro\ible   "  '^ 

To  which  I  leutfnant  Wetteroth  oui.n. 
adds:  ^""T 

"It's  all  part  of  being  civilized— this  n.- 
approach  " 

THE  ASSEMBLY  OF  CAPTIVE  EURO 
PEAN        NA'nONS— ADDRESS      BY 
SENATOR  HRUSKA 

Mr  HRUSKA  Mr,  Pie.sidcnt.  one  of 
the  mo.st  d»'dicatrd  and  panie.«;t  organi- 
zations  with  which  I  have  had  the  pleas- 
ure t()  work  l.s  the  A.s.sembly  of  Captive 
European  Nation.s 

It  l.s  composed  of  those  who  are  Inter- 
ested In  nine  of  the  European  nations 
still  under  captivity,  with  the  Soviets  as 
their  masters — Albania.  Bulgaria.  Czech- 
oslovakia. Estonia.  Hunjiary,  Latvia. 
Lithuania.  Poland    and  Rumania 

While  thl.s  ori-'ani/ation  has  been  in  ex- 
i.stence  and  active  for  some  years,  this  is 
only  the  sixth  year  under  Public  Law  86- 
90  enacted  by  Coni:re.ss.  which  called  for 
observance  of  Captive  Nations  Week, 
pursuant  to  Presidential  proclamation 
Throughout  the  United  States.  afBllated 
.societies  conduct<>d  patriotic  programs 
and  e.xerci.ses  to  mark  the  occasion 

Tills  was  the  ca.se  earlier  this  week, 
when  an  awards  dinner  was  held  in 
Washing  ton.  D  C 

Pursuant  to  the  custom  of  previous 
years,  various  awards  were  made  to  those 
who  have  been  active  and  interested  In 
keeping  meaningfully  alive  the  100  nui- 
hons  of  enslaved  and  oppressed  peoples 
of  one-time  soverei>;n  nations,  but  now 
behind  the  Iron  Curtain 

Such  recoenitlon  was  paid  to  .Ambas- 
.sador  Tincfu  S  Tslani;.  of  the  Republic 
of  China;  the  .Senator  from  Illinois,  Mr 
Dou;;las:  Mr  Jay  Lovestone.  director  of 
international  affairs  for  the  AFL-CIO. 
Mr  Pierre  Hus.s,  United  Nations  corre- 
sp<3ndent  f(M"  Hearst  newspapers;  and 
Representative  Roman  Puclnski,  of  1111- 
n(3ls,  on  behalf  of  the  people  of  Chicaeo; 
and  this  Senator  Each  of  these  was  cit- 
ed for  steadfast  support  of  the  freedom 
aspirations  of  the  captive  peoples  or  for 
activities  of  similar  tenor. 

Each  of  the  awardees  was  a.sked  to  de- 
liver remarks  appropriate  to  the  occa- 
sion Acceptance  of  the  award  by  this 
Senator  was  not  for  himself  but  rather 
wa.s  on  behalf  of  all  who  have  done  much 
to  carry  on  the  \ery  noble  and  necessary 
goals  of  this  a.ssembly. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  my 
remarks  upon  acceptance  of  the  award 
At  the  .same  time,  I  take  this  opportunity 
U)  commend  and  congratulate  the  assem- 
bly, its  ofncers.  and  its  members  for  the 
splendid  work  they  are  doin^. 

'nu'ie  bi\ni:  no  objection,  the  rcmarlu 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 
Rem\rks   or  .Senator    Roman   L    Hruska  at 

.Assembly  or  Captive  Nations  Dinnct.  Ni- 
TioNAi.  Pre-ss  Clvb    Jui  y   29.   1964 

Anyone  who  contemplates  the  plight  of 
the  captive  nations  Is  struck  by  the  Incredi- 
ble  evils  of   their  Communist  captors 
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.^--infill  degradation  of  human  dig- 
^'Lnm  of  aThuman  rights;  subaervl- 
■^'^  nf  individuals  to  the  state:  rejection 
*^f»,.  Divine  spirit:  and  an  InsUtence  upon 
^  'f •  fio"  of  the  state,  which  In  reality 
f°:lScaUon  of  a  tyrannical  few. 
'*Lfmd  thcxse  things  Is  the  never  chang- 
IL\  of  a  global  domination,  a  goal  to 
il^!^hed  bv  anv  means  and,  hence,  an 
Unremitting  relentless  threat  to  world  peace. 

THE      WRONG     ROAD 

nur  Nation,  as  the  leader  of  the  free  world. 
^ould'noi  travel  on  any  road  which  leads 
,r.  rhe  direction  of 

1     Any     increase     of     respectability     or 
.  's  tor  t/ie  Communist  masters:    or 

2,  Any  increase  In  their  strength:    or 

3,  Anv  assistance  In  overcoming  their 
iridu.'iirlal'  and  agricultural  dlfHcuItles  and 
.nadequacles 

4 1   Any   action   which   tends   to  maintain 
•  nf  sutus  quo  of  the  captive  nations. 
"this  road   leads  only   to  Increased  Soviet 
miliwry  strength  and  a  greater  capacity  for 
•iolding   'thers  in  bondage 

ARF     WE     ON     SUCH     A     ROAD? 

li  is  a  sad  and  tragic  commentary  that 
jjjere  Is  today  considerable  evidence  that 
var  national  policy  Is  bent  toward  travel 
in  this  dt.sa.«itrous  course 

The  first  is  the  failure  of  the  United  States 
w  declare  .i.s  an  express  objective  of  our 
policy  the  rest-oration  and  effectiveness  of 
the  rlKht  'if  self-determination 

In  the  United  Nations  Declaration  on 
Granting  of  Independence  to  Colonial 
Countries  and  Peoples  we  have  not  sought 
to  extend  Us  ,scope  to  all  countries  As  a 
•esult  there  Is  created  a  double  standard 
or  colonialism  one  against  which  the  Com- 
munist bloc  protesus  and  another  which  It 
ha.s  created  In  the  one.  they  declare  for 
rreedoni  but  In  the  second,  they  Insist  on 
the  status  quo 

A  second  clear  sign  that  we  are  traveling 
on  the  wrong  road  l.s  suggested  by  the  weak 
and  hollow  Presidential  Proclamation  of 
Captive  Nations  Week  Issued  pvirsuant  to 
Public  Law  H6-90  For  the  fourth  straight 
vear  the  proclamation  falls  to  mention 
communism  or  the  Soviet  Union  or  the  In- 
il:vRl:;iil  captive  nations  It  Is  In  fact. 
hardly  more  than  an  announcement  of  the 
d.ites  set  for  the  observance  Such  a  docu- 
ment can  give  encouragement  only  to  the 
soviet  leaders  who  view  It  as  a  giant  step 
t*iward  United  States  total  recognition  of  the 
eKltlmacy  of  piippet  governments  In  the 
raptlvp  nations  Proof  of  this  was  the  ex- 
pression of  displeasure  of  the  Kremlin  at 
the  first  proclamations  l.^sued  by  President 
Elsenhi>wpr  Tliese  recent  weak  proclama- 
tions constitute  a  clear  failure  to  proceed 
within  the  true  reference  and  spirit  of  the 
Ihw  as  Congress  Intended  It  to  be. 

A  third  sign  Is  the  grievous  error  of  having 
enlaced  in  trade  with  the  Soviets,  and  the 
serious  study  and  consideration  State  De- 
partment planners  are  giving  to  an  expansion 
^'  general  trade. 

The  fourth,  and  perhaps  most  dangerous 
slim  of  .all.  is  the  fact  that  despite  deter- 
mined efforts  In  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States,  this  Nation,  through  the  Export- 
Import  Bank,  Is  actually  offering  and  guaran- 
teeing the  credit  of  the  Red  masters  in  Mos- 
cow Last  year  In  the  closing  days  of  the  Ist 
session  of  the  88th  Congress,  we  sought  to 
deny  this  guarantee  by  the  Exp>ort-Import 
Bark,  but  we  were  defeated  by  the  numerl- 
caliy  superior  forces  of  the  administration. 

Thus,  wc  seem  committed  to  a  course  both 
f  >oUsh  and  dangerous.  Such  a  course  can 
only  increa.-^e  In  the  eyes  of  the  world  a 
totally  undeserved  respectability  for  the 
Soviet  Union  Expansion  of  trade  can  only 
operate  to  strengthen  the  U.S.S.R.  by  helping 
to  overcome  at  a  critical  time  the  Inade- 
quacies and  failures  of  the  Communist  In- 


dustrial and  agricultural  economies.  Not 
only  does  trade  with  America  ball  them  out 
of  their  own  dlfHcultles.  but  It  enables  them 
to  concentrate  their  efforts,  talents,  and  re- 
sources on  maintaining  and  strengthening 
their  aggressive  armament  and  military  pro- 
gram. 

Such  a  course  can  only  establish  more 
solidly  the  unhappy  status  quo  of  the  cap- 
tive nations.  It  amounts  to  a  betrayal  of 
the  100  million  enslaved  and  oppressed 
people. 

THE    COMMUNIST    ATTITUDE 

Former  Ambassador  George  Kennan.  In  his 
book,  "Russia  and  the  West,"  accurately 
portrayed  the  Communist  attitude  toward 
trade  with  the  non-Communist  world.  To 
all  appearances,  we  are  going  to  conform 
to  this  blueprint.  Ambassador  Kennan  has 
the  Communist  leader  addressing  us  as  fol- 
lows: 

"We  despise  you.  We  consider  that  you 
should  be  swept  from  the  earth  as  govern- 
ments, and  physically  destroyed  as  individ- 
uals. We  reserve  the  right  In  our  private — If 
not  In  our  olHclal — capacities  to  do  what  we 
can  to  bring  this  about:  to  revile  you  pub- 
licly, to  do  everything  within  our  power  to 
detach  your  own  people  from  their  loyalty 
to  you  and  their  confidence  In  you.  to  sub- 
vert your  Armed  Forces  and  to  work  for 
your  downfall  in  favor  of  the  Conmiunlst 
dictatorship.  But  since  we  are  not  strong 
enough  to  destroy  you  today  *  •  *  since 
an  Interval  must  unfortunately  elapse  b«» 
fore  we  can  give  you  the  coup  de  grace  •  •  • 
we  want  you  during  this  Interval  to  trade 
with  us.  An  outrageous  demand?  Perhaps. 
But  you  will  accept  It.  nevertheless.  You 
will  accept  It  because  you  are  not  free 
agents;  because  you  are  slaves  to  your  own 
capitalist  appetites,  because  when  profit  Is 
Involved,  you  have  no  pride,  no  principles. 
no  honor.  In  the  blindness  that  character- 
izes declining  and  perishing  classes,  you  will 
compete  with  one  another  for  our  favor." 

The  leaders  temporarily  In  charge  of  our 
Nation's  affairs  seem  to  see  In  the  grasping 
of  Soviet  fingers  for  more  trade  something 
to  be  gratified,  and  preferred  over  our 
clearly  indicated  true  national  Interest  and 
a  real  concern  for  the  securing  of  world 
peace. 

If  that  course  of  expanded  trade  Is  to  be 
followed,  there  should  be  an  Insistence  on 
not  Just  words — but  concrete  action — to 
prove  a  change  In  Soviet  alms  of  world 
domination.  No  such  Insistence  has  been 
heard  so  far. 

CONCRETE     ACTIONS     \. 

What  kind  of  concrete  action?  We  should 
declare  that  we  will  extend  aid  and  the  bene- 
fits of  a  respected  membership  In  the  family 
of  nations  to  the  Soviet  Union  when  it  has 
qualified  for  them — as  West  Germany  and 
Japan  did,  for  example. 

We  should  bargain  hard  for  cessation  by 
Soviet  and  other  Communist  regimes  of  ef- 
forts to  subvert  democratic  governments  and 
institutions  the  world  over:  to  drop  their  op- 
position to  self-determination  for  the  Ger- 
man people,  and  for  the  peoples  of  the  cap- 
tive nations;  to  tear  down  the  Infamous 
Berlin  Wall;  and  to  stop  the  $1  million  per 
day  subsidy  and  support  to  Cuba  which 
enables  the  Castro  regime  to  continue  its 
effective  operation  of  a  factory  for  subver- 
sion and  export  of  Its  evil  products  to  Latin 
America. 

The  list  of  "concrete  steps"  is  long.  It 
need  not  be  reviewed  here. 

Such  bargaining  and  the  reception  it 
would  meet  would  determine  whether  the 
Soviet  really  needs  and  "wants  the  aid  by 
trade  which  it  seeks. 

It  would  soon  be  clear  whether  the  Krem- 
lin masters  have,  in  fact,  changed,  by 
mellowing  or  by  becoming  more  flexible,  as 
some  U.S,  leaders  have  suggested,  or  whether 


in  any  other  way  there  is  a  modification  of 
the  goal  of  global  domination.  It  would 
soon  be  clear  that  while  some  minds  in  the 
free  world.  Including  the  United  States,  re- 
gard the  U.S.S.R.  as  a  legitimate  market  for 
exports,  the  Soviet  regards  us  as  a  source  of 
essential  goods  they  desperately  need. 

What  a  golden  opportunity  to  capitalize 
on  this  fact  in  the  Interest  of  our  Nation,  of 
oppressed  peoples  the  world  over,  and  of  the 
cause  of  peace. 

But  so  far,  our  national  leaders  have 
failed  us  In  that  there  Is  no  indication  that 
they  will  even  consider  such  steps.  This  Is 
deplorable.  For  the  captive  nations  and  the 
cause  of  a  free  world.  It  Is  an  opportunity 
ignored  and  lost.  In  Its  place  Is  the  obvious 
course  of  more  "accommodation,"  more  ap- 
peasement, more  Inclination  toward  the  be- 
lief that  the  Soviet  Union  hajs — and  I  quote : 
"ceased  to  be  totally  and  Implacably  hostile 
to  the  West,  It  has  shown  a  new  willingness 
to  enter  mutually  advantageous  arrange- 
ments with  the  West." 

That  quotation  Is  by  a  colleague  of  mine  in 
the  Senate,  from  his  speech  last  March  in 
which  he  undertook  to  destroy  certain  of 
our  "myths"  relating  to  communism  and 
Communist  nations,  and  In  which  he  de- 
clared for  a  "flexibility"  and  a  new  "realism" 
because  he  had  found  that  "the  character  of 
the  cold  war  has  •  •  *  been  profoundly  al- 
tered." 

These  views  have  now  been  expanded  and 
appeared  this  week  as  a  book. 

GEORGE     MEANY'S     REPLT 

In  a  May  1  editorial  of  his  organization's 
monthly  magazine,  the  Federatlonlst,  AFL- 
CIO  president.  George  Meany,  issued  a  most 
persuasive  reply  to  any  such  position.  In 
part,  he  wrote: 

"The  basic  differences  dividing  our  country 
and  its  allies  from  the  U.S.S.R.  and  Commu- 
nist China  Involve  two  ways  of  life.  The 
overriding  Issue  of  our  times  Is  between 
Communist  tyranny  and  democracy.  Imper- 
fect as  It  may  be.  The  Communists  aim  to 
dominate  the  world  and  remold  It  on  the 
Leninist -Soviet  pattern:  the  Western  Powers 
do  not  seek  to  dominate  the  world  and  re- 
mold It  on  any  particular  pattern  of  democ- 
racy. Though  all  Communist  regimes  agree 
that  our  democracy  and  Its  institutions  must 
be  destroyed  and  replaced  with  a  totalitarian 
dictatorship,  they  are  not  always  able  to  avoid 
disagreements  among  themselves  over  per- 
sonalities, leadership  or  methods  of  burying 
us.  The  extent  to  which  a  Communist  state 
Is  a  threat  to  human  freedom  and  peace  de- 
pends on  Its  size,  resources,  economic  and 
military  capacities.  Consequently,  though 
all  such  states  are  unmitigated  evils,  they 
are  not  equally  dangerous. 

"The  totalitarian  dogmas  and  deeds -on  the 
Soviet  domestic  front  are  integrally  bound 
up  with  and  reflected  in  the  unswerving 
Soviet  foreign  policy  for  fomenting,  financ- 
ing, and  directing  so-called  wars  of  liberation 
in  Latin  America.  Africa,  and  Asia  and  class 
war  In  the  free  world  as  a  whole.  Thus, 
Khrushchev's  principal  mouthpiece,  Pravda, 
underscored  on  December  6,  1963,  that:  'The 
CPSU  and  the  Soviet  people  consider  it  their 
International  duty  to  give  all-round  political 
and  economic  support,  and  if  necessary,  the 
help  of  arms.  too.  to  the  national  liberation 
struggles  of  the  p)eoples.'  But  who  is  to  de- 
cide what  is  a  'national  liberation  struggle'? 
The  Soviet  Government,  of  course.  And  who 
is  to  decide  when  Is  a  'peoples  democracy' 
truly  democratic,  for  the  people?  The  Soviet 
Government,  of  course.  This  is  the  most 
sacred  of  Kremlin  dogmas.  To  forget  this 
Is  to  forget  reality. 

"From  the  very  moment  that  the  Chinese 
Commtmlsts  seized  power,  it  was  clear  that 
Red  China  could  never  be  Just  another  satel- 
lite. The  seriom  rift  with  Pelplng,  the  divi- 
sions in  world  communism,  the  severe  agri- 
culttiral  crisis,  and  other  serious  economic 
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dlfflcuItlM  Within  the  USSR  have  forced 
Moflcow  to  be  less  rigid  in  Its  relations  with 
Its  E\iropean  satellites  But  it  in  no  myth 
that  Bulgaria,  Czechoslavakla,  E:a8t  Oermany, 
Hungary.  Poland,  and  Rumania  are  still  oc- 
cupied by  the  Soviet  Army  In  Hungary,  the 
Soviet  Army  of  occupation  total.s  40  000 
These  foreign  troops  are  not  helplnsf  Hungarv 
evolve  "toward  a  free  and  open  society  '  And 
In  that  most  Uberaf  of  all  Soviet  satelUtee. 
Poland,  the  GomuikH  rei?ime  has  been  step- 
ping up  Its  repressive  measures  ascalnst  tho«e 
seeking  the  advan-'ement  of  freed(jm  Yet 
on  the  basis  of  the  Senator's  flexible'  ap- 
proach, our  Government  wnuld  support  the 
dictatorial  regimes  rather  than  the  forces 
flghtlng  for  freedom   " 

THE      RIGHT      ROAD 

There  ts  a  rli?ht  road  on  which  to  travel, 
If  we  desire  prop-esa  for  the  cause  of  the 
captlTe  nations  and  all  that  It  Implies 

It  Is  not  true  that  the  only  progress  to  be 
made  Is  at  "the  prlre  of  war  '  In  addition 
to  the  suggestions  already  made  in  these  re- 
marks, we  should  travel  that  road  on  which 
we  would  help  create  and  sustain  several 
constructive,  helpful  actions,  some  uf  which 
are  these: 

1.  Sincere  and  sustained  efT'Tts  to  create 
and  maintain  attention  and  concern  uf  the 
free  world  to  the  captivity  of  nations  and 
Its  true  impllcatlunB 

2.  A  realization  that  east-central  Europe 
now  plays,  as  It  alwavs  win.  a  very  Impor- 
tant role  In  the  struggle  against  communism 
and  for  peace 

3.  Informing  by  all  available  means  the 
people  of  those  captive  nations  that  we  really 
understand  and  care,  and  that  within  all 
legitimate  means  we  will  help  But  even 
here,  and  In  this  respect  uir  words  should 
be  {iccompanled  by  concrete  steps 

Let  us  all  Join  in  the  hope  that  our  na- 
tional leaders  will  sof)n  ac  in  that  light  and 
In  that  conviction  Let  us  hope  that  we 
will  abandon  the  road  to  accommodation 
and  set  our  feet  on  the  right  road,  the  r  lad 
to  liberty. 


COMMUNISTS  IN  CIVIL  RIGHTS 
DEMONSTRATIONS 

Mr.  THURMOND  Mr.  President,  the 
July  23.  1984.  Issue  of  the  Observer,  of 
Greenville,  S.C .  ha.s  pubUshed  a  reprint 
of  an  article,  from  National  Review,  a 
weekly  news  magazine,  on  the  subject  of 
Communist  involvement  In  the  so-called 
civil  rlghta  demonstrations  and  riots 
The  article,  written  by  Mr  M  M  Mor- 
ton, is  entitled  "Reds  in  Frisco's  RiKhts 
Demonstrations  "  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  article  be  printed  in  the 
Record  at  the  conclusion  of  these  re- 
marks. 

I  also  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  In  the  Record  at  the  conclusion 
of  these  remarks  an  article  from  the  News 
Si  Courier,  of  Charleston.  S  C  ,  dated  July 
28,  1964.  This  article,  by  Mr  Anthony 
Harrlgan,  associate  editor  of  this  news- 
paper, is  entitled  'Paper  Curtain  Over 
the  Insurrectionists  " 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows : 

(Prom  the  Greenville    (SC  i    Observer,  July 
23.  19641 

Reds  in  Fusco's  Rights  Demonstiutton^ 

( By  M  M  Morton  > 
Early  this  year.  FBI  Director  J  Edgar 
Hoover  told  Congress  what  many  Americans 
had  suspected  all  along  "Connmunlst  In- 
fluence," said  Hoover,  'docs  exist  In  the  Ne- 
gro movement."     Rev     Martin    Luther   King 


cried  Smear  ■  and  accused  the  I'3I  Chief  of 
being  a  UnA  of  racists  and  rlghtwliiners  But 
northern  California  Communist  Party  Chair- 
man Mickey  Lima  said.  Indeed  CommutiUts 
were  In  "the  forefront  "  Perhaps  Messrs 
H'Xj\ er  and  Lima  had  San  Francisco's  civil 
rights"  demoiistriitlons  In   mind 

The     Bay    City     has    been     pla>5ue<l     for    8 
months    by     five    miijor    plcketlnv;    Incidents 
which  have  resulted  In  trespa-ssing   ci>ntcmpt 
of  court.  jouriiHlistlc  dereil.-tloti    public  con- 
ru^lon.    managerial   surrender,  and   hulsb   ar- 
rests     About    800    arrests    have    been    made 
involvinkc    500    persons      The    disorders    were 
mounted  by  a  coalition  of  civil  rUhts  groups, 
of    which    only    three    are    Important      The 
NAACP  emerices  us  the  moderate  group  with 
the  least   infiltration   and   the   hest    manners 
CORE     18    aKgresalve      virtually    memberless 
and  feed.s  on   ltd  publicity       It   has  one  cam- 
paign ribbon  tor  a.  destructive    "shop  in"  that 
brought    a   supermarket   chain    to   Its   knees 
and   It    Is   now    trying   for   a    poison   oak   leaf 
cluster    at    the    Bank   of   America 

To  find  CommunUst  Influence,  however 
Reverend  Klin;  should  1.x, it  especially  hard 
.•tt  the  third  group,  the  ad  h>>c  committee 
to  end  dlscrlmlnatUin  in  all  demonstra- 
tlofUi  It  Is  the  ad  hoc  committee  that  pro- 
vides the  demonstrators,  the  !lmp  biKllej.  In 
March,  the  ad  h(ic  committee  made  Its 
blackest  headlines  when  for  two  weekends 
It  harassed  the  Sheraton-Palace  Hotel, 
sending  hordes  of  unwashed  chanters  Into 
itie  lobby 

A  careful  observer  would  have  thought  he 
wa^  watching  a  rerun  <if  Operation  Abolition 
Through  the  i"ri>wds  milled  Communists  .md 
fellow    travelers 

On  one  occasion  there  were  enough  Com- 
munists Just  observing  the  lobby  scene  to 
have  enabled  the  northern  California  district 
of  the  Communist  Party  to  hold  a  conven- 
tion 

The  ad  hoc  committee  Is  comp<jsed  of  vari- 
ous pro-Communist  youth  and  propaganda 
outhtR  from  around  the  bay  the  major  Influ- 
ence being  exerted  by  the  DuB<j1s  clubs. 
Marxlst-Lenlnlst  actl'in  groups  Ad  hoc 
committee  leader  Tr,icy  Sims  was  a  guest  of 
honor  last  January  at  the  anniversary  dinner 
of  the  Pe'  pies  World  west  roast  Con;mimlst 
weekly  She  is  assisted  by  Mike  Myerson.  who 
Is  best  remembered,  however,  for  his  part  In 
running  the  .\merlcan  delegation  to  the  \962 
Communist  World  'Vouth  Festival  at  Helsinki 

The  cadres  of  the  DuBoLs  clubs  ai.d  there- 
fore the  rtd  hix-  committee  are  trained  at  a 
little-known  Marxist  academy,  the  Han  Fran- 
cisco SchcMil  of  Social  Science,  located  In  a 
building  owned  by  attorney  and  tlreles-s 
Ccjmmunlst  fellow  traveler  Vincent  Halltnan 

The  school  Is  rvm  by  a  son  Terence  Halll- 
n.in.  and  faculty  members  Include  former 
Worker  Mitscow  correspondent  John  Plttman 
former  Castro  employee  J  P  Morray  and 
Identified  Communists  (under  oathi  Holland 
Roberts,  Irving  Fromer,  James  Forest,  and 
William  Mandel  i  Mr  Sunglasses  of  Operation 
Abolition  1      Tracy  Sims  Is  a  student  there 

Reverend  King  should  examine  the  records 
of  the  500  arrested  More  than  200  ha\e  sig- 
nificant record.s  in  the  Communist  P.irty, 
its  fronts,  or  related  activities  Intelligence 
agencies  now  know  that  at  least  11  of  those 
arrested  are  current  C<immunlst  Party  mem- 
bers 

Seventy-flve  of  those  arrested  have  Com- 
munist-front records  and.  most  Important. 
55  arrested  demonstrators  are  the  s*ins  and 
daughters  of  longtime  Commvmlst  Party 
members 

Some  of  the  biggest  names  In  American 
communism  are  lnvt)lved  the  daughters  of 
Mickey  Lima.  Joseph  North,  Hert>ert  .Apthe- 
ker.  L<juls  Cfoldblatt,  William  Mandel,  the 
Sons  of  Mike  Oold.  Jrjseph  Starobln.  Frank 
Wilkinson  and  .Albert  E  K.ihn  Two  leaders 
Marco  .Schneck.  and  Beverly  R.tdciiffe  de- 
clined to  testify  before  the  House  Committee 


on   Un-American   Activities  about  the  Cr*. 
mvmlst  Youth  Commission  ^*" 

One  girl  has  ties  leading  into  centrml  K. 
rope    and    Herman    Field,    of    the   ssdIm^* 
Fields      Communist  Irvmg  Fromer    vntSl 
once,    turns    up    with    his    puplia  In  lUn!!? 
every  picket  line  •"aosi 

A  dozen  youths  huve  records  of  ungftn, 
tloned  trips  to  Cuba.  13  went  to  the  Cama'" 
nist  World  Youth  Festival  at  Helili^"i 
were  arrested  In  the  19(50  city  hall  rloti 
among   fhem   Hallman's  wife  and  sons 

Public  patience  has  worn  thin  The  gtt-i 
thought  mass  arrests  would  preclude  co,^ 
trials,  but  despite  the  million-dollar^^ 
they  are  going  to  trial,  are  being  convicted 
are  being  fined,  and  are  iznU.f^  to  Jail  tv 
newspapers  ha\e  evaded  their  respotuibui* 
Mes  but  Hearst  paper  editors  are  now  ini 
timid  about  exposes 

Bishop  James  A  Pike,  true  to  form  pjt  oe 
both  sides  He  let  Tracy  Slm.s  use  his  church 
platform  for  propagandizing,  but  after  pub. 
lie  opinion  Jelled  Pike  denounced  slt-lnj  u 
unjustified 
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(Prom     the     Charleston     (SCi     News 

Courier.  July  28.  1964] 
Papfr    CfRT.*m    Over    the    iNstRREcrioNun 
(  By  Anthony  Harrlgan i 

Almost  overnight  New  York  City  has  du- 
covered  the  presence  of  Communists  unt 
hard  core  leftists  In  Harlem  The  natloiul 
news  media  are  reporting  the  existence  d 
the  Insurrectionary  groups  as  though  Ui« 
came  up  out  of   the  sewers  In  a  day. 

Truth  Is  that  the  insurrectionists  hire 
been  there  all  along,  but  the  national  prw 
ref  u.sed  t(j  check  them  out 

For  several  years,  the  News  and  Courier  hji 
been  reporting  on  the  Liberator  magMlnt. 
for  instance  On  Its  advisory  board  Is  P»ui 
Zuber.  Negro  civil  rights  lawyer,  who  U 
treated  In  the  press  as  a  res|)eciable  flgun 
Zuber  was  the  Individual  who  threateMfl 
to  go  Into  Federal  court  and  have  the  B«- 
pubhcan  prehldentlal  convention  decl»r«d 
unconstitutional  because  no  Negroes  wen 
on  the  Tennessee  delegation  He  has  bees 
heavily  involved  In  school  Integration  csm 
m  New  Jersey,  where  a  harvest  of  blttemi* 
has  resulted 

The  New  York  news  media  haven't  reported 
Zuber's  Involvement  with  the  Liberator  i 
niagazlne  that  continually  boosts  Fidel 
Ca.>>tro  condemns  the  United  States,  calls  lb* 
NATO  alliance  an  imperialist  plot,  and  hiUi 
black  revolution  in  all  parts  of  the  world. 

The  same  media  which  have  turned  Nefro 
writer  James  Baldwin  Into  a  literary  lloo. 
have  failed  to  tell  the  public  that  Baldwla 
Joined  with  known  Communists  In  promotlm 
the  Fair  Play  for  Cuba  Committee,  a  Castro 
front  gnjup  The  country  hardly  heard  on 
the  Fair  P'.ay  for  Cuba  Committee  until  It 
was  learned  that  Lee  H  Oswald,  the  assaals 
of  President  Kennedy,  was  a  worker  for  tti 
New  Orleans  afllllate  Baldwins  lies  to  th« 
Liberator  .ilso  have  been  Ignored. 

On  April  21  close  readers  of  the  New  Tort 
Times  saw  a  small  Item  telling  about  selwn 
of  a  motion  picture  film  In  New  York  City 
The  film  glorified  the  Communist  Vletcom 
In  South  Vietnam  It  was  brought  Into  tb« 
United  States  from  Communist  North  Viet- 
nam, In  defiance  of  U  S  law,  by  an  outfll 
called  the  Progressive  Labor  Movement, 

No  major  Journ.il  saw  fit  to  investigate  UKl 
write  a  full-length  story  on  the  PLM  for 
that  matter  no  n.itlonal  Journal  bothered 
with  the  recent  story  of  the  PennsylvanU 
college  youths  who  organized  a  group  to  aid 
the  Communist  VIctcong. 

Last  summer,  the  Vletcong  line  was  fed  to 
the  American  people  In  a  statement  signed 
by  the  Right  Reverend  James  A  Pike.  Bpl»- 
copal  bishop  of  California,  and  other  liberal 
clergymen  The  news  media  never  bothered 
to  check  out  the  slmllarltlee  between  tix 
clergy  committee  line  and  the  Vletcong  UM 
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th»,  w  E  B  Du  BolB  Club,  a  new 
*  m^ist  Tront.  was  eetabllflhed  In  San 
'^*^^,  th  8  year,  the  Reverend  William 
'^'^^oi  le^r  of  school  boycotts  In 
'^•^^Oty  was  a  featured  speaker.  Thl. 
''«  w^  t  displayed  prominently.  Neither 
"•  J^e^unuy  informed  that  among  the 
•*•  H^rs  ^  the  W.  E  B.  Du  Bols  Club  were 
'f^'^s  of  Racial  Equality  (CORE)  workers 
;;^^inneaiK,l.s.  Minn  .  Bridgeport,  Conn.. 

A  Pfttprs*.)!!?   N.J. 

At  lonK  Uist.  however,  word  Is  out  con- 
^ring  the  Progressive  Labor  Movement 
wS  functions  In  Atlanta,  San  Francisco, 
ndoiher  communities,  as  well  as  In  New 
t\rk  Citv  The  movement's  leaders  admit 
.f^t  thev  share  Ideas  with  the  Chinese  Com- 
munists.'and  It  is  believed  they  are  financed 
he  Red  China  through  Cuba. 

ThTiop  leaders  of  the  PLM  are  Milton 
H.»en  38  chairman;  Mort  Scheer.  about  the 
T^  aae  vice  chairman,  and  William  Epton, 
rwho  wa.s  arrested  by  New  York  police 
ci-urdav  when  he  sought  to  lead  a  protect 
mVrch  in  Harlem      New  York  City  authorl- 

es  hive  gone  Into  State  supreme  court  to 
"..ive  this  organization  restrained  from  agl- 

"'Vhe  PI-M  h;LB  been  working  In  both  Harlem 
and  the  Bedford-Stuyvesant  sections  of 
Brooklyn  It  publishes  a  newspaper  In  Eng- 
lish aiid  Spanish  and  last  year  organized  a 
inp  to  Cubo  for  58  students. 

The  fragments  of  Information  that  have 
reached  the  US  public  concerning  the  In- 
jorrectionarv  groups  are  merely  the  exposed 
portion  cf  the  Iceberg.  The  need  Is  for 
sweeping  Government  Investigation  and 
comprehensive  press  reports  that  will  pro- 
duce the  facu  concerning  Communist  par- 
ticipation in  the  so-called  peace  groups  and 
in  the  entire  civil  disobedience  campaign. 
The  Information  can  be  obtained.  But  the 
news  media  and  the  Federal  Government, 
speclflcallv  Attorney  General  Robert  Ken- 
nedy, must  have  the  desire  to  bring  It  to  the 
attention  of  the   American  people. 


Let  U8  go  back  to  that  recent  report — now 
that  there's  so  much  poUtlcaa  talk  about 
what  can  or  cannot  be  done  about  crime — 
and  see  what  Mr.  Hoover  had  to  say. 

He  pointed  out  that  more  than  2.5  million 
•erlous  crimes — or  4  a  minute — were  reported 
In  1863. 

This  was  a  10-percent  Increase,  and  Mr. 
Hoover  was  e8p>eclally  disturbed  by  the  high 
percentage  of  repeaters.  As  he  has  done  be- 
fore, he  spoke  out  strongly  against  exces- 
sive leniency  which  tends  to  "Ignore  the  vic- 
tim and  obscure  the  right  of  a  free  society 
to  equal  protection  under  the  law." 

Certain  segments  of  our  society  which  for 
some  strange  reason  don't  think  this  Is  any- 
thing to  get  upset  about,  often  claim  that 
the  rise  In  crime  Is  due  to  the  Increase  in 
population. 

But  this  Isn't  borne  out  in  Mr.  Hoover's 
report.  He  says  crime  has  gone  up  five  times 
faster  than  the  population  since  1958. 

In  1963  there  was  a  murder  every  hour,  a 
forcible  rape  every  32  minutes,  and  an  blS- 
sault  every  4  minutes. 

And  In  the  light  of  all  the  rioting  the 
Nation  has  experienced  in  recent  days,  note 
this  from  the  Hoover  report;  crimes  against 
property,  which  jumped  11  percent,  were 
primarily  responsible  for  the  great  upsurge 
In  crime  generally  during  1963. 

This  Ls  the  first  time  the  FBI  has  compiled 
statistics  on  frequency  of  crimes  committed 
by  repeaters. 

We  believe  the  agency  will  be  making  a 
valuable  contribution  to  reducing  crime  If 
It  continues  to  publicize  its  findings  on  re- 
peaters. 

It's  not  a  pretty  picture  the  FBI  Director 
draws  and  somehow  the  Nation  must  recog- 
nize his  figures  for  what  they  are — a  warning 
to  America  to  wake  up  and  quit  coddling  the 
criminal  element. 


[Prom  the  State   (Columbia,  S.C  ) ,  July  23, 
1964] 


IMPORTANCE     OF     PRESERVATION 
OF  LAW  AND  ORDER 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  the 
recent  release  by  FBI  Director  J.  Edgar 
Hoover,  of  statistics  on  the  spiraling  of 
crimes,  and  the  race  riots  in  New  York 
State  have  served  to  accentuate  the  im- 
portance of  preserving  law  and  order  in 
our  country.  I  have  been  impressed  with 
editorials  on  this  subject  from  the  At- 
lanU  Times,  of  Atlanta.  Ga..  and  from 
the  State  of  Columbia,  S.C.  The  edi- 
torial from  the  Atlanta  Times  is  entitled 
America  Wake  Up;  Quit  Coddling  Crim- 
inal Element,"  and  wm  printed  on 
July  28,  1964.  The  editorial  from  the 
State  Is  entitled  "No  License  for  Crimi- 
nality,': and  was  printed  in  the  July  23, 
1964.  edition.  I  ask  unanimous  consent, 
Mr.  President,  that  both  of  these  edito- 
rials be  printed  in  the  Record  at  the  con- 
clusion of  these  remarks,  together  with 
my  newsletter  of  August  3.  1964.  en- 
titled "On  Preserving  Order." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  edito- 
rials and  the  letter  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 
(Prom  the  Atlanta  Times,  July  28,  1964] 
Amkiica  Wake  Up:  Qtht  Coddlino  Cmminal 
ELCMorrs 

Crime  In  the  cities  is  creating  a  new  crlslB 
In  America,  a  fact  that  is  borne  out  by  FBI 
Director  J  Edgar  Hoover. 

Sometimes  when  the  PBI  report*  are  lo- 
calized— showing,  for  ekample,  how  Atlanta 
compares  with  other  cities  around  the  coun- 
try—some of  their  original  Impact  Is  lort. 


No  License  for  Criminality 
The  acceptance  of  agitation  for  civil  rights 
as  license  to  commit  crimes  of  whatever  na- 
ture, anytime,  anywhere  Is  an  urgent  chal- 
lenge to  authorities  the  country  over. 

Voices  from  the  highest  echelons  of  gov- 
ernment should  be  shouting  over  and  over 
again  that  the  bidding  for  rights  does  not 
carry  with  It  the  privilege  of  wanton  crimi- 
nality. 

Even  If  places  such  as  Harlem  do  naturally 
provoke  unrest,  that  is  no  excuse.  And  it  Is 
no  excuse  In  Chicago,  or  anywhere  else. 

Heroic  officers  are  losing  life  and  limb  in 
open  and  savage  conflict  with  rioters  of 
felonious  disdain  for  decency.  These  officers 
need  stronger  support  than  they  are  getting 
from  government  at  all  levels.  They  need 
declaration  from  their  superiors  that  the 
United  States  will  not  forever  tolerate  what 
Is  now  occurring  on  the  streets  of  our  cities. 
Politicians  who  hesitate  because  of  fear  of 
the  Negro  vote  are  men  unworthy  of  their 
trust  and  not  qualified  to  give  the  actual, 
phjrelcal  enforcement  of  the  law  the  moral 
support  the  enforcers  on  the  scene  need  In 
these  crises. 

It  was  encouraging  that  at  the  Republican 
Convention  General  Elsenhower  and  others 
demanded  action  to  restore  a  semblance  of 
discipline  to  the  country. 

Now  has  come  the  statement  of  President 
Johnson  assailing  violence,  and  his  order  for 
an  FBI  Investigation  In  Harlem.  Both  are 
pertinent  Indeed. 

Government  should,  without  temporizing, 
exercise  Its  police  powers  In  behalf  of  peace 
and  safety  In  the  streets  of  this  country. 

The  pity  Is  that  the  civil  rights  law  Itself 
did  not  Include  a  special  statute  designed 
to  say.  In  eflTect.  "You  now  have  the  law  your 
leaders  wanted,  and  It  Includes  a  punitive 
provision  aimed  specifically  at  rioters  and 
their  criminal  misdeeds." 


But  the  spirit  behind  the  rights  bUl  was 
one  not  of  fair  reciprocity,  but  of  privileges — 
and  the  full  and  deadly  payoff  Isn't  yet. 

On  Preservino  Oroxr 
(Reports   to   the  people   by  Senator   Strom 
Thurmond.     U.S.     Senator     from     South 
Carolina) 

The  American  people  should  look  with  a 
deep  sense  of  dismay  at  the  new  crime  sta- 
tistics recently  released  by  the  Federal  Bu- 
reau of  Investigation,  but  these  figures 
should  not  evoke  too  much  surprise. 

Information  made  "public  by  FBI  Director 
J.  Edgar  Hoover  shows  that  serious  crime  In 
the  United  States  increased  by  10  percent 
In  1963.  This  may  not  seem  to  be  too 
significant  by  itself.  When  considered,  how- 
ever, with  a  total  Jump  of  40  percent  in  the 
past  5  years,  these  crime  statistics  begin  to 
reach  alarming  proportions. 

Mr.  Hoover  estimates  that  the  cost  of 
crime  in  monetary  values  for  1963  was  at 
least  $27  billion,  not  to  mention  the  loss  of 
life,  the  maiming  and  wounding  of  indi- 
viduals, and  the  attendant  heartache  and 
sorrow. 

Any  number  of  reasons  could  be  cited 
for  the  soaring  crime  statistics.  Mr.  Hoover 
himself  pointed  to  one  of  the  primary  causes 
when  he  warned  In  his  report  that  "many 
Impassioned  and  articulate  pleas  are  being 
made  today  on  behalf  of  the  offender  tend- 
ing to  ignore  the  victim  and  obscuring  the 
right  of  free  society  to  equal  protection 
under  the  law."  This  barb  was  aimed  at 
the  so-called  humanists  and  the  U.S.  Su- 
preme Court  who  have  with  their  pronounce- 
ments and  propaganda  served  to  shackle  law 
enforcement  In  this  country. 

What  results  can  we  expect  when :  ( 1 )  the 
Supreme  Court  continues  to  put  criminal 
rights  above  the  rights  of  society;  (2)  na- 
tional leaders,  and  even  some  church  leaders, 
encourage  civil  disobedience  which  leads  to 
riots;  (3)  acknowledgement  of  God  and 
moral  principles  is  banished  from  the  class- 
rooms; (4)  the  concept  of  individual  re- 
sponsibility is  eroded  away  with  preachments 
of  collectivism  and  share  the  wealth;  and 
(5)  more  and  more  citizens  turn  their  backs 
on  victims  of  crime  for  fear  of  becoming 
Involved? 

Even  while  the  FBI  statistics  were  being 
released,  the  Nation  was  being  rocked  with 
a  devastating  wave  of  race  riots  in  New  York 
State.  The  New  York  riots,  unlike  disturb- 
ances In  the  South,  were  generated  by  home- 
bred agitators.  This  violence  reflected  deep- 
seated  hate  whipped  up  by  agitators  who 
have  seen  their  previous  street  demonstra- 
tions received  approvingly  by  nationtil 
leaders,  and  then  crowned  with  success  by 
passage  of  the  so-called  civU  rights  legisla- 
tion. 

As  regrettable  as  this  rioting  has  been,  it 
has  at  least  pointed  up  the  key  role  which 
Communists  and  Communist  influences  have 
played  In  promoting  racial  strife  through- 
out America.  What  the  Communists  are 
seeking  out  of  all  this,  besides  promoting  do- 
mestic discord,  is  a  political  and  economic 
revolution  which  would  supplant  democracy 
and  capitalism  with  dictatorship  and  so- 
cialism. 

Many  of  the  leaders  of  the  Negro  move- 
ment are  likewise  seeking  a  revolution,  which 
wUl  bring  about  radical  social,  political,  and 
economic  changes.  Their  statements  empha- 
size that  they  consider  the  civil  rights  and 
antlpoverty  legislation  to  be  only  starters, 
although  they  do  embody  radical  new  con- 
cepts for  America.  The  cry  Is  now  being 
raised  in  leftist  news  programs  and  publi- 
cations to  try  to  settle  all  grievances  by  meet- 
ing these  socialistic  demands  with  new  wel- 
fare and  spending  programs,  as  the  Congress 
did  In  passing  the  civil  rights  bill. 

There  Is,  of  course,  no  pat  solution  to  the 
problems  which  have  been  created  by  per- 
mitting these  acts  of  civil  disobedience  to  go 
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■o  far.  Certainly,  large  dosea  of  Pe<leral 
money  to  put  out  the  ftrea  nt  passion  and 
hate  now  existing  would  only  whet  the  ap- 
petite for  more  and  more  cind  spe«l  attain- 
ment of  the  Communist  gr>al 

Concerned  Americans,  however,  are  not 
without  aome  means  to  remedy  tTiese  prob- 
lems In  part.  The  Con«re.«is  cuuld  at  lea^t 
Investigate  the  Communist  influence  in  these 
civil  rights  movements  and  publicize  the 
flndlngB.  Our  n.itlijnal  leaders  could  disas- 
sociate themselves  from  radical  leaders  of 
these  movements  and  urge  their  replacement 
with  more  responsible  leaders  Law  enforce- 
ment at  the  local  level  In  all  areas  of  crimi- 
nal activities,  Including  rioting,  criuld  be 
given  the  full  support  of  all  Americans  so 
that  law  and  order  might  be  preserved  nnd 
anarchy  averted  And.  to  did  with  the  over- 
all problem  of  crime  the  c<  ngress  could  initi- 
ate actions  to  undo  Supreme  Court  decisions 
which  coddle  both  Communists  and  crimi- 
nals. 


July  si 


THE  FUNDAMENTAL  ISSUES 
Mr.  CHURCH.     Mr   President,  one  of 
the  advantages  of  a  presidential   cam- 
paign is  the  opportunity  it  gives  us  to 
assess  the  fundamental  Issues  of  the  day 
Some  of  the  recent  articles  of  opinion 
and  reporting  which  I  have  found  most 
relevant  to  this  assessment  are     an  art- 
icle, written  by   Eric  Sevareid,  entitled 
Party  More  Old  Than  Grand,"  which 
appeared   In   the  July    14   i.ssue  of   the 
Washington  Evening  Star,  an  article  en- 
titled    "OoLDWATER"s     Win     Can     Hurt 
United  States  Overseas."  written  by  Wil- 
liam H.  Prye  and  published  in  the  July  19 
issue  of  the  Denver  Post:   Walter  Lipp- 
mann's  column  entitled    The  Wi.secrack<>, 
About    ExtremJfim,"    published    in    the" 
Washington  Post  of  July  21:  an  editorial 
entitled   "The   Goldwater   Nomination." 
published  In  the  July  16  i.ssuo  of  the  Now 
York  Times;   an  article  entitled     What 
Makes  the  Goldwater  Flow."  written  by 
Dwight    Jensen    and    published    in    the 
Idaho  Observer  on  July  24:  and  an  edi- 
torial entitled     Goldwat^-r  and  Extrem- 
ism." from  the  July  20  i.s.su  •  of  the  Idaho 
State  Journal, 

One  of  the  especially  C()t;ent  comments, 
made  by  these  writers  was  that  by  Wal- 
ter Lippmann  when  he  warned 

If  there  ever  was  a  time,  it  is  now,  when 
it  Is  against  the  public  interest  to  tell  men 
that  they  may  take  e.xtreme  tnea-sures  m  wh;it 
they  l^lleve  the  defense  of  liberty  and  the 
pursuit  cf  Justice  There  is  a  racial  conflict 
m  this  coruntry  and  there  l.s  a  srrong  tendency 
to  private  violence  on  both  sides  among  the 
white  and  among  the  black 

With  the  private  shootings,  the  private 
burnings,  the  private  br>mb  throwlner.s  the 
private  mobs.  Is  it  not  the  duty  of  ever\- 
.American  ro  rally  u>  the  defei'se  of  law  and 
order?  But  how  cm  there  be  such  a  rally 
If  we  must  endure  an  election  in  which  the 
challenging  contender  Is  telling  the  Inflam- 
mable crowd  that  extreml.sm  may  be  no  sin 
and  that  moderation  may  be  no  virtue' 

I  ask  unanimous  const-nt  that  these 
articles  and  editt^nals  be  printed  at  this 
point  in  the  Record 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 

and  editorials  were  ordered  to  be  printed 

in  the  RicoRD.  as  follow.'s 

Prom  the  Washington   St,ij-    July    14,    1964; 

Party  Mokx  Old  Thau  Grand     CJrim  Oather- 

iNG  or  Eagles  Begins  the  HcDEFiNrTioN  ..r 

Republicanism 

(By  Eric  .Sevareid  i 
San  FaAJfCTsco      The  strongest  passions  of 
all.  according  to  Bernard  Shaw    are  the  pas- 


sions of  the  mind       .\t  middle  .ige  they  are 
the  only   passU^ns   remaining',    and    they   ran 
be  concentrated  will-,  the  force  of  n  tempest 
The  average  age  of  the  Kepubllcan  delegates 
here.  I  believe,  l.s  about  50  or  a  little  more 

Conventions  cm  be  hilarious  fun.  iney 
can  be  moving  test.iments  to  the  essential 
American  unity  and  aspiration  But  this 
one  is  Imbued  with  the  grim  tensions  of  a 
gathering  of  eagles  On  one  side  or  the 
other  .something  f.imllUir  and  traditional  In 
American  political  life  Is  i^ulng  to  be  maimed 
If  not  killed,  .ind  many  men  will  leave  here 
bearing  bruises  that  won  t  heal  in  their  life- 
time 

The  essential  truth  about  the  Grand  Old 
Party  Is  that  It  has  become  mure  old  than 
grand,  and  stands  naked  to  the  political 
winds  without  a  unifying  philosophy  and 
without  a  leader  Its  most  beloved  fliture. 
the  general.  Is  now  elderly  and  uncertain, 
its  last  nominee  has  become  a  shadowy  sub- 
stitute player  In  the  wings,  its  prospective 
nominee  Is  disapproved  of  by  Its  raoJt-and- 
nie  majority  No  towering  intellect  no 
Henry  Stlmson  or  Robert  Taft  will  give  It 
counsel  from  the  platform:  no  electrifying 
personality— no  young  Elsenhower  or  Wlll- 
kle — win  charge   Its  glands  with  heavy  volt- 

One  Is  temptetl  t</  describe  it  as  a  role 
wandering  about  in  search  of  a  hero,  but  the 
role  has  not  yet  defined  Itself 

In  a  large  sense,  that  is  what  this  Repub- 
lican convention  Is  all  about  the  first  big 
step  In  the  redehnillon  of  Republicanism 
for  our  time  Redefinition  must  be  a  pro- 
longed process  not  a  statement  or  a  single 
.icr  Most  party  platforms  are  what  Mr  WlU- 
kie  called  a  fusion  of  ambiguities  and  the 
new  platform  will  be  a  murky  guide  More 
definitive  will  be  the  statements  of  the  nom- 
inees here  .md  across  the  country  In  the 
■  weeks  to  follow 

Mr  Goldwater  s  preconventlon  writings 
and  speeches,  however  voluminous,  do  not 
amount  to  a  program  for  governing  this 
country,  they  amount  to  a  protest,  and  his 
hard-core  following  is  a  protest  movement 
These  people  do  not  accept  the  transforma- 
tion of  American  life  these  ia*t  30  years,  and 
who  can  entirely  blame  them'  For  Amer- 
icans, m  this  generation,  are  trying  to  stand 
steady  under  several  revolutions  at  once  pol- 
itical, scientific.  racial.  cultural.  and 
demographic, 

Hi.story  has  not  permuted  calm  to  this 
>;tneratlon  We  have  been  frightened  by  a 
kjrf  It  depression,  radically  reallned  In  the 
stKial  revolution  that  followed,  caught  up  in 
two  long  w.ir.s.  made  suspicious  by  the  devil - 
theory  of  politics,  frustrated  by  the  world 
advance  of  communism  We  have  packed 
our.-elves  Into  massive  urban  centers  with 
all  their  tenslon.1.  now  reaching  an  explosive 
sUge  with  the  long-delayed  revolt  of  the 
Negro 

This  Is  the  heart  of  the  unease  But  con- 
vention oratory  will  not  deal  with  the.se 
truths  It  will  say  the  Federal  Government 
1.S  too  big  and  wasteful,  that  It  has  en- 
dangered our  national  security,  that  It  Is  too 
timorous  In  the  cold  wur.  that  It  is  destroy- 
ing the  ccnsUtutlonal  relationship  with  the 
States  and  Is  a  "dead  hand*"  on  private  busi- 
ness Initiative 

The  oratory  will  deal  In  fractional  truths 
and  they  will  not  add  up  to  the  full  truth 
The  facts  are  that  the  civilian  side  of  Fed- 
eral Government  has  grown  less  than  that 
of  State  and  local  government;  that  no  seri- 
ous reductions  can  be  made  unless  they  are 
made  in  defense,  veterans'  affairs  and  post 
office  (Which  the  protesters  do  not  propoKei: 
that  private  buslne-^s  Is  still  enjoying  a  pro- 
digious bo<im  of  20  years'  duration  that 
the  brw-vm  in  monev  and  population  has  cre- 
ated the  terrible  problem  of  crowding,  dese- 
cration of  the  countryside,  depletion  of  nat- 
ural resources  shortages  of  hospitals 
schools     roads    and    other    facilities,    which 


only    government    can    straighten   ouf  tk 
government   has  not  created  the  Negro 
lutlon  but  seeks  tu  channel  it    that  fir 7*^ 
wishing  letih   Federal   mixing  in  their  »fl[^ 
nearly  all  .State  governments,  including  tt?!' 
of    Arizona,    want    more    and    more    1^     , 
help,  and  that  we  are  not,  on  the  whole  ^ 
Ing  timorously  abroad,  but  Indeed  are  nrir 
tlclng   the  moht  dangerovis  bruikmannhlZ*?-' 


Asia 


tmanship  In 

Our  politics  have  worked  fur  h  hundred 
>ears  becau.se  the  parties  have  not  dlvWeo 
on  ldeologir.ll  lines  a  workable  cons«n«i» 
has  always  existed  The  cjue.sthjn  for  19^  ,, 
how  deep  the  developing  Ideological  dlvnioo 
win  go  We  will  begin  u,  get  the  answer 
when  we  see  whether  the  Republican  om- 
nlzatlon  and  leadership  that  emerge  froo. 
this  convention  amount  to  traditional  Tafi- 
Ian  can.servatlsm  iT  to  pre-Tuft  conserva 
tism.  which  in  the  light  of  m'>dern  condi- 
tlons  would   have   to  be  defined   ;is  reaction 

I  Prom  the  Denver  Post.  July  19.  1964| 
GoLDWATER's   Win   Can    Ht-rt   UNrTEo  Statk 

O  VERSE  A. S 

<  By  William  R    Prye  I 
L'Nn-KD  Nation.s,  N  Y  — Nomination  of  Sen- 
laor  Barrt  Cioi.dwateh  for  President  Is  alrewlj 
having   a   sobering   impact   on   the  Amerlcac 
national  interest  .iverseas 

Goldwater  Is  widely  regiuded  abroad  u 
a  cross  between  a  Chiang  Kai-shek  and  a  Jo* 
McCarthy  an  extreme  natlonall.st  with  over- 
tones of  racism  and  fanatic  anticcimmunlam 
This  Impression  Is,  of  course,  exaggerated 
But  If  olT-the-record  comments  by  dlplomau 
here  are  representative.  It  Is  largely  believed 
and  many  governments  will  soon  be  acUn| 
on  It 

The  a.ss\imptlon  that  such  a  man  may  con- 
ceivably be  President  of  the  United  State*. 
and  that  his  Ideas  appeal  to  a  substantial 
segment  of  the  American  people  alarms— 
Indeed,  terrifies- — many  foreigners,  Ju.ist  u 
a  bid  for  power  by  an  extreme  Stalinist  or 
Mao  Tse-tung  type  In  Russia  would  d;' 

They  shudder  at  the  thought  ni  hydrogen 
bombs,  and  leadership  of  the  Western  World 
in  hands  which  they  regiu-d  as  lrrfsp<.)nslble 
and   unpredictable 

In  order  to  help  prevent  Goldwater  s  elec- 
tion, some  governments  abrcjad  may  begin 
cooperating  more  with  Pre.sldent  Lyndon 
Johnson,  hoping  to  strengthen  him  politi- 
cally 

The  United  States  has  done  this  kind  ol 
thing  on  occasion  In  the  pa.st  -mo.st  recently 
in  Canada  to  help  Lester  B  Pears  n  unaeit 
John  Dlefenbaker,  an<l  In  Brit.iln  to 
streriKthen  former  Prime  Minl.ster  Harold 
M.icmlllan  Some  reverse  lend-lease  IhU 
summer — some  political  foreign  aid — might 
be  welcomed  In  Washington 

It  will  be  Interesting  to  see  whether  Nlklta 
Khruchshev  contributes  to  such  aid  He 
might  logically  sit  b.ick  and  happily  watch 
Goldwater  begin  to  disrupt  Western 
alliances 

On  the  (  ther  hand  Khrushchev  ha.-;  s'aked 
a  great  deal  of  his  own  polltlCHl  future  on 
bettering  relations  with  the  United  State* 
He  may  be  prepared  to  invest  some  diploma- 
tic capital  to  help  retain  a  goverr.inent  ui 
W.Lshlngton  with  which  he  can  do  limited 
business 

Some  kinds  of  Soviet  Intervention  would 
be  counterproductive  But  a  disarmament 
agreement  or  two  In  Geneva,  a.'^umlng  the 
terms  could  not  be  attacked  as  "appease- 
ment," would  help  Johnson  discredit  the 
GOP  warhawks 

Meunwhlle,  as  the  Manchester  Guardian 
commented  this  past  week,  the  Republican 
stand  in  San  Francisco  "can  be  depended 
upon  to  fee<l  feelings  of  anti- Americanism 
throughout  the  world  " 

GoiDWATER  typifies,  for  many,  what  U 
unattractive  about  their  Image  of  America— 
the  bluster,  the  belief  In  one's  omnlpotenc*. 
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V  Hi.reeard  for  others'  feelings  and  Inter- 
^'  the  immaturity,  the  chlp-on-the- 
"Mulder  aggressiveness  which  they  believe. 
;  Stofess    to    believe.    Is    typical    of    many 

Tnd'the  effects  may  be  felt  in  stUl  more 
,,hie  ways  The  nomination  may 
"^r^nrthen  Gen  Charles  de  Gaulle,  who  has 
t  n«  aritued  that  Europe  must  prepare  Itself 
Mrindependent  action  because  of  the  danger 
ihat  America  might,  one  day.  decide  to  go  It 
aionf'  GOLDWATEK  Is  regarded  as  the  original 
-,,.it-vourself  boy. 

I>amage  to  the  United  States  In  Africa 
V  ft'so  be  severe  There.  Goldwater  is  net 
Jk' widely  known;  but  his  fame  Is  spread- 
ing^with  the  help,  one  suspects,  of  Commu- 
■  Jj  publicists,  who  seem  to  be  behind  some 
\l  the  wide  publicity  given  to  his  vote  against 
the  Civil  Rights  Act. 

There  will  now  be  nearly  4  months  for  this 
o^.uion  to  work  before  an  election  can  demon- 
l-rate  whether  Goldwater  does  In  fact  rep- 
resent a  majority  of  the  American  electorate. 

Fr^.m  the  Washington  Post,  July  21.   1964] 
The  Wisecracks  About  Extremism 
I  By  Walter  Lippmann) 

There  is  a  furor,  which  is  not  mere  word- 
singing  since  Senator  Goldwater  Justified 
extremli.m.  saying  that  In  "the  defense  of 
iberty"  It  "I";^  no  vice"  and  attacked  modera- 
tion saying  that  "In  the  pursuit"  It  "Is  no 
virtue  "  Coming  from  a  candidate  for  Presi- 
dent these  wisecracks  can  interfere  danger- 
ously with  the  maintenance  of  law  and  order 
;n  this  time  of  mounting  lawlessness. 

Since  he  uttered  the  words  In  his  accept- 
.ince  speech  on  Thursday,  the  Senator  has 
been  defending  himself.  What  he  had  to  say 
w<  General  Elsenhower,  who  felt  confused, 
mrtkes  It  quite  clear  that  Senator  Goldwater 
di^s  nnt  understand  the  meaning  of  extrem- 
ism and  that  he  has  never  realized  the  funda- 
mental principle  which  Is  at  stake  In  the 
argument  about  It  According  to  his  cam- 
paign manager,  Mr  Denslon  Kltchel,  the 
SenatiT  s.iid  to  General  Elsenhower:  "The 
most  extreme  action  that  you  can  take  In  the 
defense  of  freedom  is  to  go  to  war.  When 
you  led  those  troops  across  the  Channel  Into 
.NDrmAndy,  you  were  being  an  extremist." 

The  crucial  truth  Is  that  when  General 
Elsenhower  went  to  wir.  he  was  not  a  private 
individual  He  was  not  a  member  of  a  private 
and  secret  society.  He  was  the  commander 
iippon.ted  by  the  legitimate  Governments  of 
Great  Britain  and  the  United  States.  He  was 
commanding  troops  recruited  by  due  process 
■A  law  He  whs  engaged  In  a  war  which  had 
been  authorized  by  the  two  Governments. 

The  e.-^^sence  of  the  matter  Is  that  to  be  an 
fxtreniLst  Is  to  encourage  and  condone  the 
taking  of  the  law  Into  unauthorized  private 
hands  It  Is  In  truth  shocking  that  the  Re- 
publican candidate  for  President  is  uncon- 
scious of  this  sovereign  truth.  For  the  dis- 
tinction between  private  violence  and  public 
force  Is  the  central  principle  of  a  civilized 
society 

It  h:is  been  a  long  and  as  yet  uncompleted. 
'-trugk.-le  to  extend  the  reign  of  law.  In  the 
course  of  it  clvill/ed  men  have  sought,  and 
in  a  certiUn  measure  they  have  succeeded, 
la  e^Uib'.ishing  a  paramount  rule — that  no 
indivldu.i;  or  society  of  Individuals  may  de- 
cide for  themse'.ves  that  the  defense  of  liberty 
.ind  'he  p-.iryult  of  Justice  require  them  to 
fo  to  war  or  to  commit  violence.  The  private 
defen.'e  01  liberty  and  the  private  administra- 
tion of  Justice  are  lynch  law.  Private  kill- 
ing Is  murder.    Private  war  Is  Insurrection. 

It  Is  not  only  In  the  deadly  business  of 
private  violence  that  extremism  is  Intolerable. 
A  civilized  society  does  not  condone  any 
breach  of  the  peace,  such  as  spitting  In  an 
.Anihasrador's  face,  no  matter  how  ardently 
It  Is  done  m  the  self-induced  conviction  that 
It  l.-!  in  the  defense  of  liberty  and  the  pur- 
suit of  Justice      It  Is  extremism  to  say  that 


communism  Is  the  enemy  of  the  United 
States  and  then  to  declare  that  General  El- 
senhower or  the  New  York  Times  or  the  anti- 
Ooldwater  coluxnnlste  are  working  for  the 
public  enemy.  No  private  Individual  has  a 
private  right  to  brand  American  citizens  as 
traitors.  That  can  be  done  only  by  due 
process  of  law,  and  to  do  it  privately  is  libel- 
ous. The  laws  of  libel  do  not  permit  the 
private  assassination  of  private  character. 

A  ever  there  was  time,  It  is  now\  when  it 
Is  E^alnst  the  public  Interest  to  tell  men 
thaV^hey  may  take  extreme  measures  in  what 
they  believe  the  defense  of  liberty  and  the 
pursuit  of  Justice.  There  is  a  racial  conflict 
In  this  country  and  there  is  a  strong  tend- 
ency to  private  violence  on  both  sides,  among 
the  white  and  among  the  black. 

With  the  private  shootings,  the  private 
bvirnlngs,  the  private  bomb  throwings,  the 
private  mobs.  Is  It  not  the  duty  of  every 
American  to  rally  to  the  defense  of  law  and 
order?  But  how  can  there  be  such  a  rally 
if  we  must  endure  an  election  In  which  the 
challenging  contender  Is  telling  the  inflam- 
mable crowd  that  extremism  may  be  no  sin 
and  that  moderation  may  be  no  virtue? 


(Prom  the  New  York  Times.  July  16.   1964] 
The  Goldwater  Nomination 

The  nomination  of  Barry  Goldwater  for 
the  Presidency  is  a  disaster  for  the  Republi- 
can Party  and  a  blow  to  the  prestige  and  to 
the  domestic  and  international  interests  of 
the  United  States. 

It  Is  disastrous  for  the  Republican  Party, 
because  It  places  the  control  of  the  GOP  In 
the  hands  of  a  man.  and  of  the  men  stu"- 
roundlng  that  man,  who  reflect  but  the  wist- 
ful voices  of  the  past,  who  by  any  reasonable 
test  represent  a  mere  minority  of  a  minority, 
and  who  seem  willing  to  risk  transformation 
of  the  party  Into  a  right-wing  splinter  group. 
Now  at  last,  for  the  first  time  in  a  generation, 
the  reactionary  wing  of  the  GOP  has  pre- 
vailed, rejecting  the  broad  spectrum  of  mid- 
dle-of-the-roaders and  of  liberals  who  made 
up  the  bulk  of  the  party  and  who  have  suc- 
ceeded In  giving  It  what  dynamic  leadership 
It  has  had. 

Of  this  group,  many  will  undoubtedly  find 
themselves  voting  Democratic  for  the  first 
time  In  their  lives.  Many  others  will  not  vote 
at  all.  Still  others  will  remain  loyal  at  the 
ballot  box  but  will  take  no  part  in  the  cam- 
paign. 

The  big  question  is  how  well,  under  these 
circumstances,  the  Republican  Party  as  such 
will  be  able  to  survive  the  defections,  overt 
and  covert,  thnt  can  now  be  expected.  Fur- 
thermore, the  large  Independent  vote  that  in- 
creasingly in  American  presidential  elections 
has  made  all  the  difference  between  victory 
and  defeat  will  turn  away  from  the  GOP  in 
droves. 

To  compensate  for  the  defections,  the  prin- 
cipal foreseeable  additions  to  Republican 
strength  that  the  Goldwater  nomination  can 
bring  will  come  from  the  unknown  numbers 
of  normally  Democratic  voters  in  both  North 
and  South  who  choose  In  this  way  to  express 
their  resentment  against  the  civil  rights  ad- 
vances of  the  Negro,  How  strong  this  latter 
group  Is  no  one  knows;  but  however  strong  it 
may  be,  the  accretion  in  strength  that  it  of- 
fers will  be  transitory,  will  weaken  the  CtOP 
as  a  national  force,  and  in  any  event  will  rep- 
resent a  viewpoint  that  the  party  of  Lincoln 
must  In  honor  and  honesty  reject  The  nom- 
ination of  Barry  Goldwater  and  the  adop- 
tion of  a  Goldwater  platform  threaten  to  re- 
duce a  once  great  party  to  the  status  of  an 
ugly,  angry,  frustrated  faction, 

"This  does  not  mean  that  there  will  not  be 
many  fine  candidates  still  running  for  office 
on  the  Republican  ticket,  trying  desperately 
hard  to  Ignore  both  their  platform  and  their 
presidential  nominee.  We  can  think  of  a 
number  In  the  New  York  area,  some  of  whom 
we  shall  doubtless  support  In  the  coming 
campaign. 


But  it  does  mean  that  the  party  machinery 
as  such  becomes  suspect,  and,  more  lmpc»r- 
tant,  It  also  means  that  the  Inherent  politi- 
cal stability  gained  from  the  existence  of  a 
two-party  system  in  the  United  States  is  se- 
riously threatened.  This  is  one  great  evil 
resulting  from  the  Goldwater  victory  within 
the  OOP. 

Another  is  the  shocking  blow  to  the  status 
of  the  Unlted_  States  throughout  the  world, 
arising  from  the  fact  that  a  man  with  Sen- 
ator Goldwater 's  record  in  speech  and,  more 
Important,  in  action  as  registered  by  his 
Senate  votes  during  the  past  decade,  could 
actually  become  the  nominee  of  one  of  this 
country's  two  great  political  parties. 

The  Republicans — or  what  is  left  of  them — 
have  nominated  for  President  of  the  United 
States  a  man  whose  domestic  policy  requires 
maximum  decentralization  of  political  pow- 
er, and  whose  foreign  policy  requires  maxi- 
mum centralization.  He  is  a  man  of  self- 
contradictory  philosophy,  a  man  with  an  in- 
credibly bad,  shortsighted,  simplistic  voting 
and  speaking  record  that  we  briefly  outlined 
in  these  columns  earlier  this  week.  However 
engaging  he  may  be  personally,  he  Is  a  man 
totally  unfit,  on  the  basis  of  his  views  and 
his  votes,  to  be  President  of  the  United 
States;  and  he  Is  a  man  running  on  a  plat- 
form that  In  tone  and  In  content  would 
edge  this  country  away  from  Its  allies  and 
toward  a  direct  military  confrontation  with 
its  enemies. 

Fortunately,  Senator  Goujwater's  chances 
of  election  are  minimal  at  the  present  time, 
and  we  trust  they  will  remain  so.  But  the 
very  fact  of  his  nomination  is  bad  enough. 

The  inability  or  unwillingness  of  any  Re- 
publican of  national  standing — with  the  sole 
exception  of  the  party's  best  fitted  candi- 
date. Governor  Rockefeller — to  mount  a 
well  thought  out  and  durable  campaign 
against  Senator  Goldwater  Is  a  failure  of 
leadership  for  which  the  party  and  the  coun- 
try are  sure  to  suffer. 


(From  the  Idaho  ObEerver,  July  23,  1964] 

Remarkable— What  Makes  Goldwater 

Flow? 

(By  Dwight  Wm.  Jensen) 

We  are  going  to  write  a  series  of  columns 
about  the  candidacy  of  Barry  Goldwater. 
Since  the  convention  was  rife  with  criticism 
of  the  press  and  columnists  we  might  as 
well  begin  with  Goldwater's  relations  with 
the  press  and  with  press  reaction  to  him. 

In  his  acceptance  speech,  Goldwater  said: 

"Extremism  in  the  defense  of  liberty  Is  no 
vice.  Moderation  in  the  pursuit  of  Justice 
is  no  virtue." 

That  quote  will  be  one  of  the  baises  for 
attacks  on  Goldwater  in  this  campaign. 
Even  before  his  speech  was  over  the  press  had 
shortened  it  to  "Extremism  is  no  vice;  mod- 
eration is  no  virtue."  You  will  hear  It  that 
way  many  times  in  this  campaign.  The 
Democrats  began  to  attack  it  In  public  state- 
ments before  Goldwater  was  out  of  the  Cow 
Pr.lace. 

When  the  abbreviation  is  made,  or  when 
Interpretations  are  made  of  the  entire  quota- 
tion, Goldwater  supporters  will  come  forth 
with  wounded  looks  and  anonymous  letters 
and  say,  "He  was  misquoted.  He  was  quoted 
out  of  context.     He  was   misinterpreted." 

So  what  is  the  context? 

What  are  the  Interpretations? 

What  about  the  misquotatioirfs? 

This  is,  in  the  first  place,  a  phrase  that 
Invites  abbreviation  to  its  more  damaging 
eight- word  form.  If  Senator  Goldwater  did 
not  realize  that,  he  needs  to  hire  new  speech- 
writers  and  take  a  new  look  at  the  history 
of  political  speeches.  The  President  of  the 
United  States  and  his  country  cannot  afford 
to  say  things  without  knowing  the  logical 
abbreviations  and  interpretations  that  will 
be  applied  to  them.     The  eight- word  phrase 
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U   too    facile   and    perhaps    too    accurate    to 
be  denied. 

We  bJtppen  to  think  that  the  Senator 
realized  what  could  be  done  with  his  words 
by  his  opponents  He  has  done  similar 
thlnga  many  times  In  the  pa^t  When  he 
■poke  of  defoliating  South  Vietnamese  trees 
wltti  atomic  weapons  he  did  ncit  say  that  It 
"should"  be  done.  He  said  that  It  "could" 
be  done.  But  tell  a  person  that  'We  could 
start  you  at  95  an  hour"  and  he  will  expect 
to  Btart  at  td  an  hour;  tell  htm.  "We  could 
stand  over  there  In  the  shade  '  and  he  will 
head  for  the  shade 

If  Senator  Oolbwathi  is  not  deliberately 
inviting  misquotation  in  order  to  lash  back 
at  the  press,  he  la  at  least  sending  up  trial 
balloons. 

What  was  the  context^ 

The  context  of  our  times  is  a  context  of 
clvU  rights  demonstrations.  John  Birch  So- 
ciety meetings,  loyalty  oaths,  freedom  fight- 
ers, study  groups,  and  so  on  To  the  Com- 
munist Party  and  to  the  far  rtghtwlng  are 
applied  the  label  "extremists  '  It  may  not 
be  accurate  but  in  the  context  of  our  times 
It  Is  accepted  generally,  and  Senator  Oold- 
WATsa  knew  It  when  he  chose  the  words 

The  context  of  the  convention  was  a  con- 
text of  rlghtwlngers.  some  Birch  Society 
membera,  some  other  members  of  what  we 
conunonly  label  "extremist"  groups,  and 
some  newcomers  to  working  Republican  poli- 
tics leading  Ooldwatehs  drive  to  the  nom- 
ination. Some  of  the  key  men  around  htm 
and  around  the  convention  Insert  Into  the 
CoNoaxssioNAL  RscoRo  and  otherwise  meike 
public  attacks  on  Negroes,  civil  rights  bills. 
the  Supreme  Court,  the  BUI  of  Rights,  and 
other  symbols  of  Uberalisni  and  moderation. 
OoLOWATKB  knew  that  context 

The  context  of  Ooldwater  3  speech  was  the 
meet  Interesting,  and  it  Is  that  context  which 
most  damns  his  "extremism-moderation" 
quote. 

To  discuss  that  context  we  must  ask  ques- 
tions. What  Is  extremism'  What  l.s  free- 
dom? What  Is  vice'  What  are  moderation. 
Justice,  and  virtue'' 

The  kindest  interpretation  which  can  be 
placed  on  Ooldwater's  qvi^te  Is  Arder;t  pa- 
triotism Is  no  vice;  lukewarm  desire  for 
Justice  Is  no  virtue  "  but  that  is  not  what 
OoLOWATXB  said,   that  Is  a  misquotation 

The  first  part  of  the  quotation  could  be 
read.  "The  ends  1  freedom  1  Justify  the  means 
(extremism)."  Back  In  grade  school  we  were 
taught  that  this  was  the  motto  of  Hitler  In 
the  McCarthy  era  we  were  taught  that  tht.s 
was  the  motto  of  the  Bfusheviks — and  of  Mc- 
Carthy himself  It  Is  patently  the  motto  of 
vigilantes  and  of  lynch  siangs  But  again. 
those  are  not  the  words  Goi^watth  used 

What  is  extreriUsm '  The  answer  to  the 
question  lies  In  the  p<iint  at  which  extremism 
begins.  Beyond  that  point,  wherever  It  Is. 
all  Is  extremism  Is  mob  violence  a  form 
of  extremism''  Earlier  In  the  same  speech- 
same  context — he  said,  "There  Is  violence  In 
our  streets"  and  stabbed  at  "mobs  "  and  the 
•Jungle- 

But  If  those  m"bs  iir*"  defending  freedom 
would  OoLDWATER  "yiy  thplr  actlnn.s  are  Jr:s- 
tlfled?  Or  would  he  simply  say  they  cire  not 
defending  freedom''  If  thev  are  pursuing 
Justice,  would  he  recommend  a  more  mod- 
erate approach''  Or  would  he  s!mp!y  say 
they  are  not  pursulni?  Justice ' 

Who  Is  to  define  freedom''  Is  it  to  be  given 
by  each  man  his  personal  definition'  The 
Negro  has  given  It  his  definition  and  has 
gone  Into  the  street  Is  it  to  be  defined  by 
the  Congress?  The  Coni^ress  passed  the  civil 
rights  law.  Is  it  to  be  defined  by  the  Presi- 
dent? The  President  has  sent  Federal  forces 
Into  Mississippi  Is  It  to  be  defined  by  the 
courts?  The  courts  have  ordered  school  In- 
tegration. Or  Is  It  simply  to  be  defined  by 
Barst  Golowater  > 

The  candidates  most  noted  quote  In  his 
acceptance  speech  refuses  to  stand  stlii      It 


or  the 

Party 

Is    un- 


wrlthes  and  turns  on  Itself.  Its  context,  and 
Its  sayer  It  refuses  to  be  acceptable  on  Its 
face  It  must  be  interpreted  Any  col- 
umnist, any  ccjmmentator.  any  p<jlltical  op- 
p  >nent  who  gives  It  any  but  the  kindest  in- 
terpretation will  find  himself  attacked  as  a 
nalsquoter.  a  leftwlnger.  a  member  of  the 
CommunLst-infiuenced  eastern  press. 
Communist -dominated  Democratic 
Our  one-word  response  to  all  that 
printable 

But  has  the  press  been  perfect?  Certainly 
not  It  wrote  off  Ci<3t,nwATEii  as  a  loser  when 
It  obviously  should  n<jt  have  done  so  Had 
It  not  done  so  Ooi.owater  s  opp>osilion  might 
have  stirred  Itself  and  he  might  not  have 
been  nominated  The  press  has  at  (xld  times, 
misquii'ed  the  man  Commentators  have  in- 
deed   let   personal    feelings   Influence    them 

But  the  faults  of  the  press  cannot  be  traced 
by  fair  men  t.<i  subversive  desires  It  Is  the 
Mid  fault  of  a  reporter  not  having  the  desire 
or  the  travel  budget  to  Uok  beyond  his  own 
nose  The  New  'York  press  siiw  that  Ciold- 
WATER  was  not  popular  In  New  York  and  said 
ne  was  not  p<ipular  The  Wiishlngton  press 
siiw  Ooi-DWATER  1  .islng  votes  in  the  Senate 
and  said  he  was  a  loBer  The  bulk  of  the 
American  press  centers  In  New  York  and 
Washington  and   t^ets  a  distorted   view 

But  If  OoLOWATER  K^'a  mlsquc/ted.  It  will  as 
often  as  not  be  because  Goldwater  wanted 
to  get  misquoted,  or  because  he  did  not 
chixjse  his  words  as  carefully  as  words  should 
be  chosen  by  a  man  wh'i  seeks  to  lead  the 
free  w  >rkl  Modemtlon  in  the  pursuit  of 
svtitax  Is  very  much  a  virtue 


My  s^ 


[Prom    the    Idaho    State    Journal.    July    20. 
19641 

Goldwater   a.nu  Extremi.sm 

Senator  Barry  Goidwater  may  come  to 
.•■egret  a  Stat  erne  rj  I  he  made  In  his  acceptance 
speech  at  the  Republican  National  C<inven- 
tlon  He  has  been  trying  in  the  Inst  tew 
days  to  explain  it  awny,  but  It  will  st.ind 
for  some  time  a.^  an  unfortunate  utter. irice 
that  could  Just  as  well  have  been  left  imsald 

The  statement.  In  an  otherwise  forthright 
and  to  many,  acceptable  presentiitlon  of  con- 
serv.irive  views,  w.is  that  'extremism  In  the 
defense  of  liberty  is  no  vice  •  •  •  moderation 
in  the  pursuit  of  Justice  Is  no  virtue  " 

The  unfortunate  aspect  wius  the  use  of  the 
word  extreml.sm  ■■  As  reported  yesterday, 
the  Senator  said  he  meant  by  extrenu.sm  in 
jX)lltlcs  facism  on  one  side  or  communism  on 
the  other  He  is  also  reported  to  have  .said 
that  'the  most  extreme  action  you  could  take 
In  defense  of  freedom  is  to  go  to  war"  And 
he  is  said  to  have  told  former  President  Eis- 
enhower "When  you.  General,  led  thi«e 
trcxjps  across  the  channel  to  N'lrm-indy.  you 
were  being  an  extremist  " 

Those  explunatloiis  and  definitions  may 
satisfy  some,  but  the  fact  remains  that  cur- 
rent usage  of  the  term  "extremism"  gl^es  it 
i;)ther  meanings  which  detlnltions  will  not 
explain  away  Indeed,  it  is  Impossible  to 
define  the  word  because  It  h.ts  so  m.my  mean- 
ings, but  It  Is  possible  to  point  to  the  many 
manifestations  of  what  has  come  to  be 
known  as  extremism  and  which  have  nuide 
the   term   and   the  practices  .ibhorrcd 

There  has  been,  for  example,  the  con- 
dcmuati'jn  of  General  Elsenhower.  John  Fos- 
ter Dulles,  Milton  Elsenhower,  and  others 
as  Commuaistti  or  Conununists  dupes,  to<ils, 
and  symprtthlzers  Tons  of  hate  literature 
have  been  spewed  forth  fr^m  countless  press- 
es against  pntrlutlc  Americans  who  do  not 
happen  to  agree  with  the  purveyors  at  this 
material  Tl'iere  have  been  bombings  and 
murders  and  there  has  been  defituice  of  the 
laws  of  the  land  And  there  has  been  a  re- 
fusal to  accept  InevlUible  change  outside  our 
own  borders  and  a  tendency  ti)  bUme  our 
own  leaders.  [>ast  and  present,  for  not  pre- 
venting that  change. 


In  the  context  of  last  week's  cooTentlin 
these  are  some  of  the  meanings  of  "extnn 
Ism  ■  Senator  Ooudwatxs  may  now  Hy^* 
are  not  what  he  meaint.  but  his  explan»o^ 
ring  rather  hollow  when  it  is  considered  Uut 
he  spoke  only  hours  after  extremuni  wu 
the    livelieet    convention    topic 

It's  to  be  hoped  that  In  the  coming  monua 
of  the  campaign,  the  Senator  will  make  it 
clear  that  he  does  not  support  this  kliMj  nt 
extremism,  as  his  speech  Implied.  And  it  h 
to  be  hoped  that  his  listeners  will  see  Uut 
this  kind  of  extremism  Is  not  really  nece«tn 
in  the  defense  of  liberty 


NATIONAL 


COMMISSION 
MARKETING 


ON   POOD 


Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  the  Augy« 
1.  1964.  edition  of  Wallaces  Farmer  con- 
tains a  very  interesting  editorial  on  the 
newly  formed  National  Commission  on 
Food  Marketing,  a  Commission  on  which 
I  am  honored  to  serve. 

The  editorial  presents  a  balanced  and 
objective  analysis  of  the  purposes  and 
aims  of  this  Commission.  In  addition, 
it  cites  the  excellent  groundwork  for  this 
study  laid  by  our  good  friend  and  col- 
league,  the  senior  Senator  from  Wyo- 
ming I  Mr,  McGee  1 .  Senator  McGu  pre- 
sided over  the  hearings  on  this  measure 
before  the  Commerce  Committee,  and 
was  also  the  sponsor  of  the  legislation 
in  the  Senate.  To  him  must  be  given 
major  credit  for  its  enactment. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  edi- 
torial be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

P'poD  Marketing  Sti'DY 

A  Federal  probe  of  food  marketing  practice! 
got  underway  in  July  A  15-member  bi- 
partisan Commission  hius  been  appointed  to 
study  our  food  distribution  system  The  re- 
port, due  ne.xt  July  1.  will  he  awaited  with 
interest  by  farmers  and  their  marketing  of- 
ganlzatlons 

The  Joint  restjlutlon  creating  the  Commli- 
sion  received  broad  support  All  natlon»l 
farm  organizations  supported  It.  as  did  the 
major  organizations  of  food  retailers  Sen- 
ator Gale  W  McGee.  Democrat,  of  Wyo- 
ming, presided  over  the  lengthy  hearing!  or. 
the  resolution,  and  considerable  credit  is  dw 
him  for  the  .soundness  of  the  final  draft. 

Tt\e  study  Is  not  a  political  witch  hunt 
aimed  at  perso'uting  chain  food  stores  Hor 
is  It  to  be  a  whitewash  of  our  food  handUnj 
Industry  Hopefully,  some  useful  dats  will 
come  from  it 

Our  fot>d  distribution  system  has  under- 
gone dramatic  changes  since  World  War  II 
Some  70  000  independent  grocery  stores  h»w 
gone  out  of  busine.'^s  Just  In  the  last  5  year» 
Replacing  them  are  2.200  chain  supt-rmarkeU 
The  huge  natioiuil  and  regional  chains  have 
tremendous  buying  power  An  Important 
national  question  Is,  "Are  they  abusing  thii 
power?  " 

Mc-Oee  listed  six  fundamental  problemi 
the  Commission  should  concern  Itself  with 

1  What  is  the  explanation  for  the  grow- 
ing disparity  between  farm  income  and  csn- 
sunier  prices'" 

2  Has  the  concentration  of  market  power 
In  the  toixi  industry  destroyed  the  former 
balance  of  competitive  forces'' 

3  Will  present  structural  trends  In  the 
food  Industry  ultimately  lead  to  the  total 
control  by  «lant  retailers  of  food  production 
and  processing.  In  other  words,  complete 
vertical  integration'' 

4  Is  the  future  of  the  family  farm  u  » 
major  economic  institution  In  Jeopardy? 
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.  T.  the  P*deral  Government  adequately 
Jying  either  to  regulate,  service,  or  stabilize 

^''^'n^'^'ye't' achieve    .    good    industry 

w.->;  u  both  efficient  and  competitive? 
•  Se    real    point    behind    all    of    this,    of 

i»  ••  mcOee  says.  "Is  that  we  are.  as  a 
'!°^J  <rrowlng  and  changing  with  great 
S  K^at  rapidity.  One  of  the  changes 
^'  the  ftfld  of  food  marketing.  The 
obenomenon  of  the  food  market  Is  one  of 
the  wonders  of  the  age. 

*We  want  to  make  sure,  as  an  Intelll- 
«.nt  oeople,  that  these  wondrous  techno- 
IJJcal  changes  become  our  tools  rather  than 
;„  becoming  their  tools," 

In  his  message  to  Congress  on  the  resolu- 
tion President  Johnson  noted  "We  do  not 
know  whether  the  benefits  of  advanced  tech- 
nnioev  are  being  fairly  distributed  among 
ilrmen.  processors,  distributors,  retailers. 
and  consumers  " 

The  Commission's  assignment  Is  to  gather 
tiie  vital  information  for  Congress,  the 
President,  and  the  public, 

QUOTAS  ON  U.S.  MEAT  IMPORTS 

Mr  JAVrrS.  Mr.  President,  on  July 
30  in  a  strong  and  thoughtful  editorial. 
the  New  York  Times  condemned  the  ac- 
Uon  taken  last  Wednesday  by  the  Senate 
to  approving  a  bill  that  would  Impose 
stiff  quotas  on  U.S.  beef  and  veal 
Imports. 

I  strongly  opposed  that  measure,  be- 
cause I  believed  it  would  not  help  our 
cattlemen,  would  be  injurious  to  millions 
of  our  consumers,  would  endanger  our 
a^cultural  exports,  and  would  under- 
mine our  international  trade  negotia- 
ttons,  which  are  vital  to  our  workers  and 
our  Industry. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  at  the  conclusion 
of  my  remarks  the  editorial,  from  the 
New  York   Times,    entitled    "Protected 

Beef." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 

as  follows : 

Protected  Beef 

The  Senate's  demand  for  stiff  new  quotas 
_n  imports  of  meat  Is  a  clear  demonstration 
of  the  power  of  a  political  pressure  group  In 
an  election  year.  Cattlemen  claim  that  ris- 
ing Imports  of  cheap  foreign  meat  have  been 
responsible  for  the  decline  in  prices  of  do- 
mestic beef  and  pork.  With  the  support  of 
other  farm  groups,  they  got  the  administra- 
tion to  arrunpe  voluntary  quota  agreements 
with  forelpn  exporters  and  to  increase  its 
purchases  of  meat  for  the  armed  services. 
But  they  were  not  content  with  these  con- 
cessions N'W  they  have  Senate  support  for 
quotas  that  would  force  a  drastic  reduction 
in  meat  imports. 

In  taking  this  step  the  Senate  has  let 
short-term  political  considerations  prevail 
over  economics.  Imports  have  not  been  a 
major  factor  in  the  slide  of  meat  prices. 
Foreign  meat  is  low  grade  and  cheap,  offer- 
ing little  competition  for  high-quality  do- 
mestic production  But  cattlemen  have 
made  Imports  a  scapegoat  to  conceal  their 
own  mistakes  In  overestimating  demand. 
Traditionally,  they  have  been  aloof  from  the 
Jarm  lobby  and  scornful  of  agricultural  sub- 
sidles  •yet  as  soon  as  their  high  profits 
began  shrinking  they  resorted  to  every  kind 
of  pressure  tactic  to  seek  relief. 

Import  quotas  are  nothing  more  than  a 
dlsgulfihed  form  of  subsidy  that  would  create 
more  problems  than  they  solve.  Many 
families  would  have  to  cut  down  on  their 
meat  consumption;  others  would  be  obliged 
to  spend  much  more  for  the  meat  they  eet. 


Moreover,  the  Imposition  of  quotas  wotild 
Invite  retaliatory  action  against  our  own 
agricultural  exports.  The  United  States  Is 
the  world's  largest  agricultural  exporter  and, 
as  President  Johnson  pointed  out  the  other 
day,  sales  abrocMl  have  been  mounting  at  an 
Impressive  rate.  Nevertheless  the  farm 
lobby,  which  stands  to  benefit  from  freer 
trade,  has  supported  the  cattlemen's  drive 
for  quotas. 

The  farm  bloc  discredits  Itself  by  lending 
Its  backing  to  such  futile  and  mistaken  ef- 
forts. Cattle  raisers  are  not  facing  dleafiter; 
their  problems  cannot  be  compared  to  the 
lot  of  the  farmer  producing  grain  or  fibers; 
Indeed,  a  great  many  cattlemen  are  ama- 
teurs, motivated  by  the  tax  laws  and  the 
opportunity  for  speculative  profits.  The  farm 
lobby  must  recognize  that  the  Senate's  lU- 
advlsed  capitulation  wUl  harm  the  rest  of 
the  farm  population  as  well  as  consumers. 
Cattlemen  should  not  be  given  special  treat- 
ment simply  because  they  command  some 
votes  and  campaign  cash. 


HERMANN    HAGEDORN     (1882-1964) 

Mr.  GRUENINQ.  Mr.  President,  an 
outstanding  citizen,  poet,  and  biographer, 
Hermann  Hagedorn,  has  gone  into  the 
great  beyond.  He  was  a  classmate  of 
mine  in  the  class  of  1907  at  Harvard 
College. 

Graduating  sununa  cum  laude — no 
mean  achievement — he  was  our  class 
poet,  and  read  his  poem  at  the  gradua- 
tion ceremonies  in  Memorial  Hall  in 
Cambridge.  Mass.,  near  the  great  elms  of 
the  Harvard  Yard.  Oldtime  graduates 
who  devotedly  attended  these  class-day 
and  commencement  exercises  and  Har- 
vard's literary  experts  have  esteemed  his 
poem  the  greatest  class-day  poem  since 
the  graduation  of  James  Russell  Lowell, 
who  was  the  class  poet  of  the  Harvard 
College  class  of  1838. 

"A  Troop  of  the  Guard,"  dedicated  to 
the  young  men  who  are  going  forth  from 
the  cloistered  halls  of  a  university  into 
life's  struggle,  is  the  inspiring  and  ideal 
valedictory  to  the  days  of  their  youth. 
It  could  well  be  adopted  for  any  such 
occasion.  I  consider  it  a  classic.  When 
It  was  read,  In  the  vibrant  tones  of  deep- 
felt  emotion,  in  June,  57  years  ago,  few 
eyes  In  the  rapt  assemblage  were  not 
moist. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  bio- 
graphical sketch  from  the  New  York 
Times  of  Wednesday,  July  29,  1964,  be 
included  in  the  Record  at  the  conclusion 
of  my  remarks,  and  that  it  be  followed 
by  the  class  poem  of  the  Harvard  Col- 
lege 1907  class,  entitled  "A  Troop  of  the 
Guard."  This  is  only  one  of  Hermarm 
Hagedorn's  great  poems.  He  wrote  the 
"Phi  Beta  Kappa  Ode  of  Dedication,"  in 
1917:  he  also  wrote  the  "Harvard  Tercen- 
tenary Ode,"  read  on  that  memorable 
occasion  in  1936. 

As  a  biographer,  he  devoted  much  of 
his  writing  to  memorializing  the  life  and 
works  of  one  of  our  great  Presidents, 
Theodore  Roosevelt,  whom  Hermarm 
Hagedorn  passionately  admired.  An- 
other of  his  biographies  was  of  Albert 
Schweitzer. 

Hermann  Hagedorn's  death  constitutes 
a  great  loss  to  our  Nation,  to  his  class- 
mates, and  to  his  many  friends. 

Although  he  has  gone,  his  legacy  of 
prose  and  poetry  will  endure.  Samuel 
Butler  once  wrote  that  his  concept  of 


immortality  was  to  have  the  record  of 
one's  life,  thoughts,  and  works  carried 
on  "the  lips  of  living  men."  So  It  may 
well  be,  on  future  occasions,  when  par- 
ents, brothers,  and  sisters  lovingly  and 
prayerfully  attend  the  moving  cere- 
monies called  commencement  exercises, 
that  they  will  ask  themselves:  "Will  they 
live,  will  they  die,  will  they  strive,  will 
they  dare"  as,  in  the  words  of  "Pair 
Harvard,"  the  young  graduates,  bidding 
farewell  to  their  alma  mater,  are 
launched  "on  destiny's  sea." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
and  the  poem  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 
(From  the  New  York  Times,  July  29,  1964] 
Hermann  Hagedorn.  Biographer  of  Theodore 

Roosevelt,   Is  Dead — Author   of   Several 

Books  on  PREsmENT,  His  Pamilt,  and  His 

Associates,  Was   82 

Santa,  Barbara,  Calif..  July  27. — Hermann 
Hagedorn.  author  of  "The  Roosevelt  Family 
of  Sagamore  Hill."  died  Monday.  He  was 
82  years  old. 

Mr.  Hagedorn,  a  writer  and  a  poet,  was 
stricken  while  sitting  In  his  car  after  taking 
a  drivers'  test. 

In  recent  years  he  devoted  much  of  his  time 
to  the  moral  rearmament  movement  and  he 
had  been  working  on  a  biography  of  Walking 
Buffalo,  the  Indian  chief. 

He  Is  Bvu-vlved  by  his  widow,  Dorothy,  and 
two  daughters.  Mrs.  Eric  Parflt  and  Mary 
Hagedorn,  both  of  Santa  Barbara. 

breathed  the  spiarr  of  t.r. 

Hermann  Hagedorn,  a  former  New  Yorker 
who  in  recent  years  made  his  home  In  Santa 
Barbara,  lived  and  breathed  the  spirit  of 
Theodore  Roosevelt.  At  his  75th  birthday 
celebration  In  1957.  he  pushed  aside  the 
birthday  cake  to  talk  about  plans  for  the 
Theodore  Roosevelt  Centennial. 

"We  want  to  make  T.R.'s  spirit  vital  again 
In  American  life,"  he  said,  hU  eyes  flashing 
with  excitement.  "We  want  to  emphasize  his 
essential  message,  the  Idea  of  responsible 
citizenship.  He  was  always  hanunerlng  away 
at  the  idea  that  freedom  entaUed  responsi- 
bility"—here  Mr.  Hagedorn  emphasized  hU 
own  remarks  by  hammering  on  the  Uble  with 
one  fist. 

"We  are  not  Interested  In  glorifying  a  great 
name,"  he  went  on,  the  reminiscent  look  In 
his  eyes  belying  his  own  words  as  he  told  of 
his  first  meeting  with  Mr.  Roosevelt  In  1916. 
"It  was  a  Sunday  In  May,"  he  recalled. 
"There  was  tremendous  excitement  on  Saga- 
more Hill." 

HEAD  OF   MEMORIAL  UNIT 

He  met  Theodore  Roosevelt  in  the  precon- 
ventlon  campaign  of  1916,  and  the  deep  re- 
spect and  admiration  he  felt  for  the  former 
President  shaped  his  subsequent  career. 

The  Roosevelt  Memorial  Association  was 
formed  soon  after  Mr.  Roosevelt's  death  In 
1919,  and  Mr.  Hagedorn  became  Its  execu- 
tive '  director.  In  the  western  half  of  the 
restored  Roosevelt  birthplace  at  28  East 
20th  Street,  the  association  built  an  extensive 
library  and  collection  of  memorabUia.  which 
became  source  material  for  much  of  Mr.  Hag- 
edorn's writings.  As  a  relative  of  the  for- 
mer President  once  said,  no  one,  not  even 
a  Roosevelt,  knew  the  family  better. 

Mr  Hagedorn's  first  book  on  his  favorite 
subject  was  "The  Boy's  Life  of  Theodore 
Roosevelt,"  vprltten  In  1918.  Others  followed 
over  the  years:  "Roosevelt  in  the  Bad 
Lands,"  the  story  of  his  western  ranching 
days;  "Roosevelt,  Prophet  of  Unity";  "The 
Bugle  That  Woke  America,"  the  story  of  his 
closing  years,  and.  In  1954,  "The  Roosevelt 
Family  In  Sagamore  Hill." 

He  also  edited  the  "Memorial  Edition  of 
the   Works   of   Theodore    Roosevelt."     "The 
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AmerleanlBin  of  Theodore  Rooaevelt,"  and 
"The  Fr««  Citizen.  "  selectlona  from  the  Presi- 
dent's writings 

In  other  books.  Mr  FLigedorn  wrote  alxjut 
men  close  to  the  former  President  The  tw  <- 
volume  "Leonard  W'>i>d  '  was  a  bloj^raphy 
of  hl«  friend  and  protege  Edwin  Ar:ingt<jn 
RobLoBon"  was  the  hidiijraphy  of  the  poet 
whoee  reputation  Mr  Roosevelt  had  helped 
to  build 

WKOTE    SCHWEITZER    BIOCR.»PHY 

Other  works  by  Mr  Hagedurn  were  The 
Magnate:  A  Bloifraphy  of  WUlum  Boyce 
Thompeon";  "  Br'^iklngs  A  Bloi^raphy"; 
"Sunward  I've  Climbed— The  Story  if  John 
Magee,  Poet  and  Soldier":  "Americans — A 
Book  of  Lives",  and  Prophet  In  the  Wllder- 
neaa — the  Story  of  Albert  Schweitzer  ' 

Mr.  Hagedorn  was  born  In  New  Y  tIc  the 
son  of  Hermann  and  Anna  H^i^edwrn  After 
attending  Hill  School  In  Pottstown  Pa  .  he 
graduated  from  Harvard  with  the  cl.iss  nf 
1907  and  studied  for  a  year  at  the,Unlverslf y 
of  Berlin.  He  was  an  EnijUsh  Instructor  at 
Harvard  from   1909  to  1911 

His  early  writing  wa.s  p<ietry  He  pub- 
lished, among  other  bfxjlts  "t  verse.  "I adders 
Through  the  Blue  "  Thl.s  Dirkness  and  This 
Light,"  and  "Combat  at  Midnight  '  He  also 
wrote  the  Harvard  Tercentenary   Ode 

Mr.  Hagedom  was  elected  a  member  of 
the  National  Institute  of  Arts  and  Letters  In 
1920.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Edward 
MacOowell  Assoclatiim  and  a  director  of  the 
colony  for  artists  in  Peterborough    N  H 

In  1958  the  fnlverslty  of  North  Dakota 
awarded  Mr  Hagedorn  an  honorary  doctor 
of  humanities  degree 


A  Troop  or  the  Guard 

(  Harvard  class  poem  i 
There's  trampling  of  hoofs  in  the  busy  street 
There's  clanking  of  sabres  on  floor  and  stair 
There's  sound  of  restless   hurrying  feet, 
Of  voices  that  whisper,  of  lips  that  entreat. 
Will  they  live,  will  they  die.  will  they  strive, 

will  they  dare'' 
The  houses  are  garlanded    flags  flutter  gay 
For  a  Troop  of  the  Guard  rides  f  Tth  to-day 

Oh,  the   troopers   will  ride   and   their  hearts 

will  leap 
When   It's  shovilder   to  shoulder   and   friend 

to  friend- 
But  It's  some  to  the  pinnacle,    some   to   the 

deep. 
And  some   In  the  glow  .if  their  strength    to 

sleep. 
And  for  all  It's  a  fight  to  the  tale's  fare  end 
And  It's  each  to  hUs  goal,  nor  turn  nor  sway. 
When   the  Troop    of    the    Guard    rides   forth 

today 

The  dawn  is  upon  us    the  pale  light  speeds 
To  the  zenith  with  glamour  and  gr)Iden  dart 
On,  up'  Boot  and  saddle'  Give  sptirs  to  your 

steeds' 
There's    a    city    beleaguered    that    cries     for 

men's  deeds. 
With  the  pain  of  the  world  In  its  cavernous 

heart 
Ours  be  the  triumph'     Humanity  calls' 

Life's  not  a  dream  In  the  clover ' 

On  to  the  walls,  on  to  the  walls. 

On  to  the  walls,  and  over  I 

The  wine  Is  spent  the  tale  is  spun. 

The  revelry  of  youth  is  done 

The  horses  prance    the  bridles  clink 

While  maidens  fair  In  bright  arrav 

With  us  the  last  sweet  goblet  drink 

Then  bid  us  "Mount  and  ride  away!" 

Into  the  dawn,  we  ride   we  ride. 

Fellow  and  fellow  side  by  side. 

Galloping  over  the  Held  and  hill 

Over  the  marshland  stalwart  still; 

Into  the  forest's  shadowy  hush. 

Where  spectres  walk  In  sunless  day. 

And  In  dark  pools  and  branch  and  bush 

The  treacherous  wiU-u-the-wlsp  lights  play 


Out  of  the  wood  'neath  the  risen  sun. 

Weary  we  gallop,  one  and  t'lie 

To  a  richer  hope  and  a  stronger  foe 

.\nd  a  hotter  fight  m  the  flelds  below — 

Each  man  his  own  slave,  each  his  lord. 

For  the  golden  spurs  and  the  victor's  sword! 

Friends  .)f  the  great,  the  high,   the  perilous 

years, 
L'pon  the  brink  of  mighty  things  we  stand 
Of  golden  harvests  and  of  sliver  tears. 
.\nd  griefs  and  pleasures  that  like  grains  of 

s.i.nd 
Gleam   In   the   hour-glass,   yield    their   place, 

.vnd  die 
I.Ike  a  dark  .sea  our  lives  before  us  He, 
And  we,  like  divers  o'er  a  pearl-strewn  deep. 
Stand    yet    an    Instant    in    the   warm,    young 

sun. 
Plunge,  and  are  gone, 
.\nd  o\er  pearl  and  diver  the  restless  breakers 

sweep 
On  to  the  quest!    To-day 
In  Joyful  revelry  we  still  may  play 
Within    the    last    golden    phantoms   of   dead 

years. 
Hearing  above  the  stir 
The  old   protecting  music   In  our  C4irs 
Of  fluttering  pinions  and  the  voice  of  her 
The  Mighty  Mother,  watching  o'er  her  sons 
To-day    we    still    may    crouch    beneath    her 

wings. 
Dreaming  of  unlmaglned  things, 
T'>-morrow  we  arc  part 

Of   the   worlds   depthless,   palpitating   heart 
One   with  the  living,  striving  millions 
Whose  lives  beat  out  the  ceaseless,  rhythmic 

song 
Of    Joy   and    pain    and    peace    and    love    and 

wrong 

We  may  not  dwell  on  solitary   heights 

There  is  a  force  tliat  draws  men  breast  to 
breast 

In  the  hot  swirl  of  tiever-endlng  fights. 

When    man  —  enriched,    despoiled,    oppressed. 

By  the  great  titans  of  the  earth  who  hold 

The  nations  In  their  hands  as  boys  a  swal- 
low's nest-  - 

I,eaps  from  the  stniden  mass  through  loves 
and  feuds 

And  tumult  of  hot  strife  and  tempest  blast, 

L'ntil    he  stands,   free  ot   the  depths  at   last, 

.■\   titan   In   his  turn,  to  mould 

The   pliable  clay  of   the  world's   multitudes 

An  anxious  generation  sends   us  forth 
On  the  far  conquest  of  the  thrones  of  might 
From  West  and  Fast    from  South  and  North 
Earth's  children    wenry-eyed  with  ?o<>  much 

light 
Cry  from  their  drean^- forsaken  vales  of  pain, 
"Give   us  oiir  god.s    i^ive   us  our  gods  .igain'' 
A  lofty  and  relentless  century. 
Gazing  with  Argus  eyes. 

Has  pierced  the  very  inmost  halls  of  faith. 
-And  left  no  shelter  whither  man  mav  flee 
Prom  the  c^ild  storms  rf  night  and  loveles.n- 

ness  and  death 
Old  gtxls  ha\e  fallen  and  the  new  must  rl.se' 
Out  of  the  dust  of  doubt  and  broken  creeds. 
The  5.)ns  of  those  who  cast  men  s  idols  low 
-Must  build  up  U)T  a  hungry  people's  needs 
New   gf^ds    new   hopes,    new   strength   to    toll 

and  grow: 
Knowing  that  nought  that  ever  lived  can  die 
No  act.  no  dream  but   ^.preads  Its  sails    sub- 
lime. 
Sweeping  across  the  visible  seas  of  Time, 
Into  the  treasure-haven  of  eternity. 

The  portals  are  open,  the  white  road  le.ids 
Through  thicket  and  garden    o'er  stone  and 

s<k1 
On     up'      Boot  and    saddle'      Give   spurs    to 

your  steeds! 

There  s  a  city  beleaguered  that  cries  for  meti's 

deeds 
For   the   faith    that    Is  strength   and    the   love 

that   is  God' 
On  through   the  dawning'     Humanity  calls' 
Life's  not  a  dream  In  the  clover' 
On  to  the  walls,  on  to  the  walls. 
On  to  the  walls,  and  over  i 


July  si 

THE    PUBLIC   DEBT 

Mr  ROBERTSON.  Mr  President  th» 
Republican  platform,  recently  adopted^ 
San  Franci.sco,  .strcsst'.s  economy  in  Qq/ 
ernment  and  the  need  for  a  reduction  m 
the  national  debt  In  a  ri-cent  interviet 
with  Nations  Busine.ss,  Dr.  Marcus Nid 
ler,  of  New  York  University's  Gradmt* 
School  of  Busine.'ss  Administration,  saw 

The  t>f'st  argument  for  reducing  the  n». 
ilonal  debt  Is  this  For  vjund  fiscal  poli«' 
the  Government  should  have  a  surplm  u 
btead  of  a  deficit  In  gixxi  years  Thi^  ^." 
give  the  Government  grea'er  freedom  to  nit 
a  deficit  If  necessary  to  help  the  ecoaomt  it 
bad  years  The  public  then  wont  b«  « 
scared  of  a  deficit  when   It  Is  needed 

Thf  August  Lssue  of  Nation  s  Businea 
also  callrd  attt-ntion  to  the  fact  that  in 
1835  and  1836.  during  the  administraUor. 
of  President  Andrew  Johnson,  our  Hg. 
tion  was  out  of  debt  for  tlie  first  and 
only  tune  In  1835,  Federal  receipts mort 
than  doubled  the  spending  of  $17,600,000 
and  the  Government  distributed  to  the 
States,  during  that  and  the  succeeding 
year,  a  $33  million  surplus.  Now  wt 
spend— on  just  managing  the  debt- 
about  three  times  the  total  expenditures 
of  the  Government  in  1835;  and  wt 
spend  on  interest  on  the  debt  nearlj 
thiee  times  the  tot-al  ex[H'ndUures  of  Itie 
Government  m  1932.  All  LlKJught  of  ev«r 
paying  off  the  national  debt  has  beer, 
completely  abandoned  The  talk  about 
reducing  it  seldom  gets  beyond  the  tall 
stage.  The  real  issue  with  which  I  hop* 
the  voters  of  the  Nation  will  come  tc 
grips  this  fall  is  whether  or  not  we  shall 
adopt  dt'ficit  financing  a.s  a  permanent 
p<ilicy  If  we  do.  creeping  inflation  wi 
eventually  become  galloping  inflation 
and  we  will  wind  up  like  France,  aftc 
Its  revolution,  and  Germany,  after  World 
War  I.  m  paying  off  the  national  deU 
through  the  issuance  of  worthless  print- 
;ng-pre.s^  money. 
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THE  ERVIN  BIIX  TO  ASSURE  RIGHTS 
( >F  THE  MENTALLY  ILL 

Mr  HRUSKA  Mr  President,  under 
the  characteristically  thorough  draftfr 
manship  of  Senator  Ervin,  the  Judicial 
Committee  proposed  a  mea-sure  whic!: 
Will  fulfill  long  sought  needs  to  protect 
the  coastitutional  righ.ts  of  the  mentally 
ill  S  935  which  the  Senate  has  alreadj 
approved,  and  which  I  was  proud  to  co- 
:--[K)n.s<)r,  take.s  a  .salutary  first  .step  to- 
ward correcting  the  injustice  and  recon- 
cihnu  the  roles  of  law  and  medicine  ir 
this  field.  Although  it  applies  only  tothf 
District  of  Columbia,  hopefully.  It  wil 
.serve  as  a  model  for  the  States  Thf 
bill  Is  not.  nor  does  it  purport  to  be,  i 
sweeping  answer  to  all  lei;al  problem 
created  by  mental  illne.ss  But  it  is  ac 
im[x)rtant  advance  toward  adequate  pro- 
tf-ction  of  the  rights  of  mental  patlenti 
In  this  respect,  it  is  a  notable  achieve- 
ment, for  which  we  owe  a  debt  of  grati- 
t'lde  to  our  colleague,  the  distini,'Uishe<i 
Senator  from  North  Carolina. 

The  time  has  long  passed  since  a  mac 
::ifl:cted  w;th  mental  illness  was  obllgwi 
to  make  his  way.  an  object  of  public  ridi- 
cule Ih.e  time  has  lon^  pasM>d  since  b* 
was  banished  from  the  land  so  socletj 
could  b<'  relieved  of  a  distressing  and  dis- 
turbing problem     We  have  come  a  long 


-,av  Since  the  time  when  mental  illness 
!«  associated  commonly  with  the  mys- 
Tenous  effects  of  moonlight  and  the  plot- 
ting of  demons. 

But  if  the  old  ideas  about  the  mentally 
11  have  been  stricken  from  our  medical 
Knoks  thev  nevertheless  linger  in  many 
nf  our  lawbooks.  The  arbitrary  forfeit- 
ure of  legal  rights,  for  example,  remains 
oc  a  harsh  reminder  of  past  attitudes. 
Medical  science  has  revolutionized  the 
methods  of  treatment.  But.  as  so  fre- 
guenlly  hapi)ens.  our  .social  thinking  has 
not  made  similar  advances.  Although 
persons  afflicted  with  mental  Illness  are 
cared  for  by  specialists  whose  knowledge 
*is  greater  than  ever  before,  they  remain 
subject  to  many  .sanctions  making  no 
sffise  to  society  or  the  patient. 

Many  of  our  .statutes  poverning  the 
commiimont  and  treatment  of  the  men- 
tally ill  are  so  crudely  worded  and  com- 
pleiely  unjust  in  effect  as  to  be  unsup- 
portable  m  the  context  of  modem  con- 
cepts of  individual  rights.  Little  justi- 
fication can  be  offered,  for  example,  for 
the  arbitrary  equation  of  incompetency 
and  mental  illnes=  A  person's  ability  to 
vote,  to  evcute  a  will,  to  drive  a  car,  or 
to  sell  his  property  may  be  completely  un- 
related to  the  elTocts  of  mental  illness. 
\Vt  iuinr  of  our  laws  disregard  this  fact 
to  the  detriment  of  all  concerned. 

Similarly,  there  can  be  no  reason  to 
deny  the  protection  of  due  process  to 
ihase  plared  in  in-^titutions  under  court 
order  Oilr  society  has  made  notable 
progress  In  protectinp;  the  rights  of  per- 
sons detained  under  cnmiiial  statutes. 
But.  until  quite  i'i>ccntl:.',  no  comparable 
consideration  lias  been  given  to  the  pro- 
cedural nehts  of  the  mentally  ill. 

The  difference  in  emphasis  is  explain- 
able Tlu^  mentally  ill  are  within  the 
provinces  of  both  law  and  medicine.  And 
.■JureK  much  of  t»ic  difBculty  in  making 
pro;jre<s  stt>ms  from  an  uncertain  divi- 
.sion  a-s  to  what  areas  belong  to  whose 
dom.un  But  these  matters  make  it  all 
the  more  necessary  that  related  respon- 
sibilities be  carefully  combined  to  safe- 
cwwd  tl:-^  individual's  rights.  The  mag- 
rjiude  of  the  problem  demands  intelli- 
gent cooperation.  The  nature  of  it  re- 
Q  i.ros  joint  and  several  efforts  and  solu- 
ti  m.s 

We  have  been  slow  to  realize  that  at 
no  point  in  the  experience  of  the  mental 
patient  can  the  la'wypr  say  to  the  psy- 
chiatilst,  "My  job  is  finished.  You  can 
take  over.  "  Nor  may  the  psychiatrist 
rrllnquish  .such  interests  to  the  lawyer. 

That  .such  responsibilities  have  not  al- 
ways been  recogni/ed  is  reflected  by  the 
failure  ci  our  statutes  adequately  to  pro- 
tect the  rights  of  patients  after  they  have 
been  committed  to  a  hospital.  Too  often 
the  lines  of  communication  between  the 
patient  and  th(>  lawyer  are  abruptly 
stopped  at  the  hospital  door. 

The  problem  of  protecting  an  lndivI3- 
uals  rights  after  commitment  has  been 
the  most  neglected  aspect  of  our  con- 
tinuing study  of  mental  illness.  Ironi- 
cally, out  of  sight"  has  In  truth  meant 
out  of  mind  '  Dramatic,  and  sometimes 
fictionalized,  accounts  of  improp>er  com- 
mitments have  had  the  side  effect  of 
creating  the  impression  that  the  only 
serious  problems  lie  in  that  area. 


A  fresh  approach  to  rights  after  com- 
mitment Is  long  overdue.  Our  statutes 
must  reflect  the  fact  that  mental  illness 
can  be  cured,  sometimes  rapidly.  Our 
statutes  must  recognize  that  the  society's 
right  to  limit  a  mans  freedom  and  re- 
quire medical  treatment  carries  with  it 
the  obligation  actually  to  provide  con- 
tinuing treatment  and  to  end  the  de- 
tention promptly  when  health  is  restored. 

WHAT    THE    BILL    DOES 

In  the  first  place.  8.  935  recognizes  the 
infinite  variety  of  forms  which  mental 
illness  may  take  by  disposing  of  the 
archaic  and  arbitrary  equation  of  mental 
illness  with  legal  incompetency.  Under 
the  bill,  a  determination  of  incompetency 
has  been  distinguished  from  a  finding  of 
a  need  for  hospitalization. 

The  bill  greatly  broadens  the  em- 
phasis to  be  placed  on  voluntary  admis- 
sions Into  hospitals.  Legal  procedures 
are  substantially  revised  to  incorporate 
modern  medical  and  psychiatric  judg- 
ment. Universal  experience  points  to  the 
fact  that  enforced  hospitalization  should 
be  avoided  wherever  r>ossible.  A  volun-/ 
tary  admission  has  the  advantage  of  pro- 
tecting an  individual  from  the  embar- 
rassment, and  possibly  the  trauma,  of  a 
legal  proceeding.  More  importantly, 
through  its  assurance  of  early  hospital 
care,  such  a  procedure  may  mean  the 
difference  between  success  or  failure  in 
treatment.  By  a  requirement  that  all 
applicants,  whom  an  examination  shows 
are  in  need  of  treatment,  must  be  ad- 
mitted to  a  public  hospital,  the  legisla- 
tion puts  voluntary  patients  on  an  equal 
footing  with  persons  committed  under 
court  order. 

Undoubtedly,  the  most  remarkable 
single  thrust  of  S.  935  is  its  delineation 
of  individual  rights  after  commitment. 
Here,  possibly  more  than  in  any  other 
instance,  is  found  the  reason  why  the  bill 
is  an  exemplary  piece  of  legislation. 

It  would  seem  to  be  stating  the  obvious 
to  assert  that  persons  hospitalized  under 
court  order  have  a  right  to  treatment. 
Whether  the  right  be  described  as 
"moral,"  "constitutional,"  or  simply  "im- 
plied" from  society's  duty  commit,  few 
would  deny  its  logic  or  its  reasonableness. 
Codification  of  this  right  in  a  "bill  of 
rights"  for  mental  patients  squares  with 
our  innate  sense  of  justice  and  common 
decency. 

However,  the  requirements  of  justice 
entail  more  than  continuing  treatment. 
They  include  the  privilege  of  communi- 
cating with  persons  outside  the  hospital, 
the  right  to  consult  with  a  personal  doc- 
tor. They  involve  the  right  to  be  free 
from  unnecessary  use  of  mechanical  re- 
straints and,  most  of  all.  to  be  released 
from  the  institution  itself  if  the  necessity 
for  hospitalization  has  ended.  S.  935 
secures  these  rights. 

Mr.  President,  while  we  can  envision 
the  ultimate  conquest  of  the  major  di- 
seases which  have  plagued  mankind. 
mental  Illness  may  be  among  the  last 
battles  to  be  won.  Until  the  genius  of 
medical  research  solves  the  mystery  of 
mental  disorder  and  provides  us  with 
effective  cures,  we  must  continue  to  de- 
vote adequate  attention  to  the  problems 
of  care  and  treatment. 


Proper  care  and  treatment  require  sub- 
stantial sums  of  money,  modern  facili- 
ties, and  many  doctors.  But  no  less  fun- 
damental to  the  success  of  our  mental 
health  programs  are  both  a  citizenry  alert 
to  the  problems  involved  and  legal  pro- 
cedures capable  of  assuring  order  with 
fairness  to  all. 

It  is  in  these  latter  areas  that  S.  935 
makes  its  mark.  Enactment  into  law  of 
this  soundly  conceived  bill  will  place  in 
proper  perspective,  the  intricate  prob- 
lems of  our  mentally  disturbed  citizens. 
It  will  provide  new  directions  to  avoid 
the  tragedy  and  humiliation  which  may 
accompany  commitment  as  well  as  to 
prevent  the  injustice  which  has  inhibited 
the  opportunities  for  treatment.  It  will 
promote  social  progress  as  It  serves  to 
synchronize  the  workings  of  law  and 
medicine  in  this  field. 


REGIONAL  SUBSIDY  PROGRAMS 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  the 
August  1964  issue  of  Nation's  Business 
contains  an  article  which  merits  the  at- 
tention of  all  Members  of  the  Congress, 
especially  as  we  are  called  upon  to  con- 
sider pending  legislation  to  approve  a 
special  Federal  program  of  massive  doses 
of  Federal  aid  to  a  large  number  of  coun- 
ties in  what  is  known  as  the  Appalachian 
region  of  the  United  States.  The  article 
makes  the  point  that  once  the  Appala- 
chian aid  program  is  approved,  several 
other  areas  of  the  country  will  be  pro- 
posed for  similar  treatment  by  the  Na- 
tional Government.  The  article  is  enti- 
tled "These  Areas  Want  More  of  Your 
Money— Regional  Subsidy  Programs  Of- 
fer Lure  to  Politicians." 

In  view  of  the  Importance  of  the  arti- 
cle, Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  it  be  printed  In  the  Record  at 
the  conclusion  of  these  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

These  Areas  Want  More  of  Your  Money — 
Regional  Subsidy  Programs  Offer  Luri 
TO  Politicians 

Possibility  of  a  special  Federal  program  for 
the  depreEsed  Appalachian  area  has  politi- 
cians from  other  sections  of  the  country  bid- 
ding for  some  of  the  same  programs. 

The  Government  proposes  to  spend  more 
than  ft4  billion  of  tax  money  collected 
throughout  the  country  to  give  the  10-State 
Appalachian  area  such  long-range  advantages 
a£  highways  and  other  public  works,  resource 
development,  incentives  for  industry  to  lo- 
cate there,  and  Etepped-up  subsidies  for 
other  social  and  economic  goals. 

These  would  be  provided  on  a  regional 
basis,  without  regard  to  State  lines,  ^  the 
grounds  that  programs  Ulce  the  Area  Redevel- 
opment Act  alone  have  proven  unable  to  meet 
the  needs  in  areas  of  worst  economic  distress. 
Opponents  argue  that  such  programs  dis- 
criminate In  favor  of  limited  areas,  distort 
competition  within  Industries,  represent  Ill- 
concealed  pork-barrel  public  works,  threaten 
to  redistribute  unemployment,  promote  pub- 
lic power,  and  fall  to  offer  a  lasting  cure  for 
economic  distress. 

■'If  this  program  passes  and  works,  as  we 
believe  It  ■will.  It  will  set  a  successful  pattern 
which  then  can  be  applied  In  other  areas," 
Agriculture  Secretary  Orvllle  L.  Freeman 
savs. 
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other  mreas  are  not  wau:ng  for  the  resulta 
to  be  weighed.  Already  regional  prufjrama 
are  being  dlAcxused  for 

The  upper  portions  of  Michigan.  Minne- 
sota, and  Wisconsin;  a  section  described  as 
the  Oaarks,  Including  parts  of  MlMourl.  Ar- 
kansae.  Texas,  Oklahoma,  and  Illln()ls.  the 
entire  State  of  Alaska;  a  tinv  region  embrac- 
ing parts  of  Massachusetts.  Connecticut,  and 
Rhode  Island. 

In  addition,  the  President's  Appalachian 
Regional  Conunlsslon  has  received  Inequlrle.s 
about  an  Appalachla-type  program  from  ^nm- 
munltlce  In  upper  Maine  New  Hampshire 
and  Vermont.  The  staff  of  the  Commission 
has  been  debating,  too  whether  the  Paciflc 
Northwest  area,  portions  of  northern  (.'all- 
fornla.  Oregon,  and  Washington  might  be 
suitable  for  a  regional  program 

Beyond  this,  sections  of  Montana  and  Idaho 
plus  portions  of  the  four-comer  States  of 
Utah,  Colorado.  New  Mexico,  and  Arizona. 
other  multtstate  areas  U.steU  as  depressed 
would  present  a  tempting  target  for  reglon- 
mlnded  planners 

Nor  Is  economic  distress  the  .sole  basis  for 
propoalng  a  new  project  Representative  Neil 
STAXBI.ZS.  a  Michigan  Democrat.  Is  seeking  ap- 
pointment of  a  Presidential  commission  to 
coordinate  regional  development  of  the  entire 
area  adjoining  the  Great  Lakes  embracing 
parts  of  New  York.  Pennsylvania.  Ohio.  Mich- 
igan, Indiana.  Illinois  Wisconsin,  and  Min- 
nesota. 

.ANOTHER    ARA 

If  aU  these  efforts  are  successful  the  pat- 
tern tfUl  be  much  the  same  as  that  of  .\RA 
Thata^ncy — originally  conceived  to  meet  the 
problems  of  hardest  hit  areas  has  been  vast- 
ly expanded  in  coverage  lo  broaden  lt«  base 
of  legislative  support 

It  Is  Important  to  examine  these  efforts, 
since  their  economic  and  competitive  re- 
sults would  be  felt  far  beyond  the  areas 
concerned. 

Most  likely  to  follow  passage  of  the  Appa- 
lachla  bUl  are  efforts  to  launch  a  regional  pro- 
gram for  the  Iron-ore  areas  of  upf)er  Michi- 
gan. Wisconsin,  and  MUuiesota  Its  sponsor.^ 
Include  Senate  Majority  Whip  HfsrRT  H 
HtTMPHaxT.  Senator  EX'gene  J  McCarthy 
and  Representative  John  A  Blatnik  all  of 
Minnesota,  Wisconsin  Senators  Wni.rA.vi 
Proxmiss  and  Oatlord  Nels<in  and  Michigan 
Senators  Philip  A  Hart  and  Patrick  V  Mc- 
Namara.  who  Is  chairman  of  the  Senate  Pub- 
lic Works  Committee 

Their  proposal  was  urged  m  the  late  Presi- 
dent Kennedy  In  Duhith  during  his  conserva- 
tion tour  last  year  The  badters  got  as  far 
as  arranging  a  White  House  meeting  with 
the  President  and  his  Cabinet  The  meet- 
ing set  for  December  wa.s  i^anceled  by  the 
assassination. 

The  sponsors  have  kept  in  touch  with  the 
White  House  through  Le^^  C  White  Assist- 
ant Special  Counsel  to  President  Johnson. 
however,  and  recently  wrote  the  President 
seeking  appointment  of  a  Presidential  com- 
mission to  launch  a  full-scale  program  for 
the  three  States 

They  want  Under  Secretary  of  Commerce 
Pranklln  D  Roosevelt  Jr  .  Chairman  of  the 
President's  Appalachian  Regional  Commis- 
sion (known  In  Washington  as  PARC)  also 
to  head  the  Upper  Great  Lakes  Commission 

Already  In  hand  is  a  1963  Agriculture  De- 
partment task  force  repx)rt  ordered  by  Sec- 
retary Freeman.  It  proposes,  among  other 
things,  greater  public  control  of  land  an 
Increase  In  beef  cattle,  and  work  camps  for 
young  adults  engaged  In  training  and  con- 
servation work 

While  Appalachla  ser.es  as  a  legislative 
precedent  for  the  effort  this  doesn't  mean 
that  the  Great  I^akes  States  would  wait  to 
see  how  the  Appalachian  program  works  out. 
which  Mr.  Roosevelt  figures  would  take  at 
least  2  or  3  years 

"I  don't  think  you  can  hold  It  back  that 
long."  he  told  Nation  s  Business,  adding  this 


persijnal  endorsement  "I  would  favor  a  re- 
gional prograni  in  which  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment would  participate  But  he's  nut 
yet  wlUlng  to  extend  that  to  all  the  other 
prop'>«od  projects 

States  could  well  Join  elforts  to  .solve  fom- 
mon  problems  without  Fe<leral  ussl.stance. 
.Mr  RiKisevelt  continues,  the  standard  for 
Feder.il  participation  being  a  large  enough 
aresi  of  such  e«.'onomic  lmpt)rtance  that  eco- 
riotnlc  stagnation  within  the  area  Is  a  drag 
'111  the  economy  elsewhere 

In  his  view  thl.s  standiu-d  -^eems  to  apply 
to  the  Ozark  area  embracing  parts  of  Mis- 
souri. Arkansas.  Texas  and  Oklahoma,  plus 
southern  Illinois  .Senator  J  W  Pi-lbright. 
■  f  Arkaasivs,  expresses  interest  In  Including 
the  Oziirk  .ireas  of  his  State  In  such  a  pro- 
gram Missouri  Senator  Edward  V  Lo.vc 
wrote  the  President 

It  Is  my  thought  that  extension  of  your 
App.ilachla  pr'.igram  to  compar  tble  areas  in 
this  country  Is  urgently  needed   " 

In  some  Missouri  counties.  Senator  Lono 
adds,  high  percentages  of  the  population  are 
receiving  old-age  assistance  and  aid  to  de- 
pendent children  and  the  median  Income 
falls  far  below  |J  OOJ  a  year 

Back-ho«ne  reaction  to  the  Senatt>r's  pro- 
posal wtLs  mixed  His  office  mall  favored  11. 
But  some  Oz*u-k  area  mayors  ci)untered  tiiat 
real  poverty  In  their  C4.>nun unities  liad  been 
exaggerated  A  Branson.  Mo  .  buslnessniiin. 
Peter  Herschend.  president  of  the  White 
River   Lakes  .Association,   declared: 

"The  .ussori.itlon.  representing  over  300 
bM.sine»4s  p«^iple.  hiis  m.-ule  strong  itbjectlon 
to  the  remaJ-ks  'if  Senator  Loni.  I'hls  arew 
Is  economically  sound  with  very  bright  pnw- 
pecte  for  continued  growth  It  is  the  feeling 
of  the  asstKTlatlon  that  comments  such  as 
fJenat'T  Long  h.is  made  can  only  serve  to 
drive  people  to  seek  other  recrejitlon  areas 
far  their  v.tcatlons   " 

another  viewpoint 
Representative  Dlrward  O  Hall,  whose 
district  was  covered  by  the  prof)<Bal  .Siiys  Its 
far  from  poverty  stricken,  and  that  cities 
such  as  Springfield  and  Joplin  have  unem- 
ployment ratew  down  .iround  ?  6  percent  Mr 
Hall  is  a  f'>rmer  head  if  his  h>cikl  and  State 
chamber  of  commerce 

E.cn  rwildents  >f  outlying  areas,  says 
Dem  K-ratlc  Hepre*ientatlve  PAt'L  C  Jones,  of 
Missouri,  are  comparatively  well  off  despite 
•low  cash  Ino^me.  since  they  grow  much  of 
their  own  t  »xl  He  says  the  OKaxks  have 
little  in  ctjimm ii!i  with  Apjialachla.  where  the 
population  h.is  J.iUed  U>  adjust  to  the  de- 
cline In  cixil  ml  rung 

Testifying  m  favor  of  the  Appalachla  bill, 
Seriator  Er.vest  Grieni.nu.  of  Alaska,  put  In 
a  strong  pitch  for  his  State  Many  areas  he 
said,  need  new  roads,  improved  air  service. 
flood  control,  an  expanded  cattle  Industry, 
local  timber  processing  new  u.st's  for  mineral 
deposits,  low-coet  p«jwer.  greater  use  of  rec- 
reational resources,  and  expandtxl  buslne&s 
These  nine  needs  apply  Uj  Alaska  or 
wherever  pockets  of  p»iverty  exist  bei-au.-ie  of 
absentee  ownership  and  or  Inept  manage- 
ment by  tlie  Federal  Government"  said  the 
Senator 

The  lure  of  such  projects  is  bright  Labor 
Secretary  W  WlUard  Wirtz  says  that  high- 
ways to  be  developed  in  Appalachla  over  S 
years  alone  would  create  30.000  man-years  of 
direct  empli>>-ment,  pius  47  500  more  In  off- 
site  employment  He  al*o  claims.  Other 
phvsli-al  resource  pmJecU  aiitliorlired  hv  the 
bin  will  likewise  generat.e  many  additional 
thousands  of  man-years  of   employment  " 

Even  though  Job  pre<llctlon»  on  public 
works  projects  are  often  overestimated  In 
advance,  the  General  Accounting  Office  re- 
cently rappetl  AHA  for  maatlng  job  figures 
on  public  works  already  completed  Cf>n- 
gressmen  can  take  credit  for  getting  Federal 
money  Into  their  constituencies 

The  public  works  aspect  of  Appalachla- 
type     regional     development     programs     was 


emphasized  during  closed-door  dlscu^ioa 
the  Appalachian  plan  when  RepubiiJ! 
members  of  the  Public  Works  SubconuS? 
tee  In  charge  of  the  bill  were  askedlf ^ 
would  accept  expansion  of  the  accelentM 
public  works  program  as  an  alternatlT.  iJ 
.Appalachla      They  refused  * 

other  areas  are  concerned 

The  effect  of  subsidized  development  m 
lagging  regions  on  other  areas.  Induitrt^ 
and  buslne.sses  Is  of  concern  to  many  uTl 
not  .s<i  benefited  Secretary  Wlrta  concsCr 
I  suppose  It  Ls  true  that  whenever  we  to 
prove  the  pnxluclng  facility,  the  workini 
competency  of  any  group  ur  any  area/? 
does  increase  competition  with  the  nn  v 
the  country  " 

Besides  the  propo.sals  for  Michigan,  Minaj. 
sota.  and  Wisconsin,  the  propoeajis  beUw 
urged  more  strongly  on  Mr  Roosevelt  to- 
viilve  the  OBark  area  and  former  mill  smj 
of  Massachusetts.  Connecticut,  and  Rhodt 
Island 

The  SUiebler  bill  would  authorize  a  Com. 
mission  t<.^  draft  regional  plans  for  the  tnt 
Involved,  covering  economic  developtnsnt, 
all  forms  of  transportation,  tourl.sm,  rednc- 
tlon  of  unemployment.  Improvement  of 
navigation.  pt)wer  development.  recreatlQo. 
flood  control,  water  supply  land  recUini- 
tlon  and  conservation  forestry,  and  pollu- 
tion control 

It  carries  no  price  tag  but  provides  thit 
the  C<3mml88lon's  plans  would  be  forwa«l«d 
by  the  President  to  Congress 

The  most  c\irrent  propo.saI,  that  tnvolrlng 
Minnesota  Michigan,  and  Wisconsin,  might 
have  trouble  fitting  Into  President  Johnion'i 
budgets  But  one  prominent  Democm 
comments  that  the  Preeldent  would  suflv 
no  political  damage  bv  appointing  the  com- 
mission sought  by  the  six  Senators,  pro- 
vided he  laid  down  strict  Instructloru  to 
keep   the   cost  of   Federal    participation  lo» 
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THE        CONSTTTUnONAL       INTENT 
CONCERNING  MATTERS        OF 

CHURCH  AND  STATE 

Mr  THURMOND  Mr  President.  I 
have  been  plea.sed  to  read  a  very  out- 
standing law-review  article  which  hai 
t>een  published  in  the  volume  5,  No 
2.  i.s.sue  of  the  William  and  Mary  Law 
Review  for  1964.  The  article  is  entitled 
'The  Con.stltutional  Intent  Concemlni 
Matters  of  Church  and  State."  and  it  ti 
concerned  with  the  recent  Supreme 
Court  decisions  against  prayers  and  BlWe 
reading  in  our  schools.  It  was  written  by 
Mr  Allan  C.  Brownfeld.  a  recent  grad- 
uate of  the  Marshall-Wythe  School  of 
Law.  of  the  Collece  of  William  and  Mary. 
In  Virclnia 

I  ask  unanimous  consent.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, to  have  the  article  printed  in  the 
Record  at  the  conclusion  of  these  re- 
marks, and  that  the  article  be  preceded 
by  a  letter,  from  Mr  Brownfeld  to  me. 
dlge.sting  the  content  of  the  article. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
and  the  article  were  ordered  to  be  print- 
ed in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Wn-LMMSBfRC.  Va  . 

July  27.1994. 
Senator  Strom  THt'RMOND. 
Senate   Office  Building. 
Washington.  D  C 

Dear  Senator  Thurmond  The  Suprsni 
Court  s  decision  banning  prayer  and  BIN* 
reading  In  the  public  schools  has  stlrrwl 
much  discussion  A  good  deal  of  tbit 
discussion,  however  has  been  more  lmps»- 
sioned  than  reasoned,  and  has  cast  more  hsst 
than  light  on  the  question  Involved. 

I  believe  that  the  Supreme  Court  wii 
wTong.  for  two  major  reasons-    (1)   The  flrft 


^^..nt  w%8  meant  to  apply  only  to  the 
*°f  ^  OovCTnment,  and  not  to  the  Statea. 
'''^I^  ?he  Founding  Fathers  were  deeply 
"^Lnl  men  who  believed  that  government 
^ll^ous  m^  ^         religious  sects  but 

•^"""Stween  religion  on  the  one  hand  and 
StJfty  'o  It.  of  apathy  toward  It.  on  the 

°^''  ,       thu  nast  vear  I  have  done  exten- 

"^TiiLSInC  area,  and  In  the  enclosed 
f  /^  the  WllUam  and  Mary  Law  Review, 
""vJlcle  entlUed  "The  Constitutional  In- 
°^  Sncernlng  Matters  of  Church  and 
suL  ^apTe^rs.'  This  article  attempts  to 
^^ument  thoroughly  the  two  major  contcn- 
M^r^  mentioned  above.     I  have  Just  grad- 

t^  from  the  WUllam  and  Mary  Law 
^^1  and  am  a  contributing  editor  of  Anal- 
^.  which  is  published  at  the  University 
I?  {Pennsylvania  by  the  Eleutherlan  Society. 

The  liberals  are  historically  mistaken  not 
nniv  on  this  issue,  but  on  many,  many  more— 
mcludlng  legislative  reapportionment,  paw- 
'^for  communists,  and  loyalty  oaths. 
?«hap6  the  best  way  to  prove  this  Is  by  In- 
rtlnlh  studies  pointing  out  their  own  Incon- 
sisVencles  and  refusals  to  face  historic  facts. 

I  thought  that  you  would  be  Interested  in 
seeing  this  article  and  so  am  sending  It  along. 
Yours  sincerely. 

Allan  C.  Browntkld. 


THI  CONSTFrrTIONAL  INTKNT  CONCEENINO 

Matttrs  or  Church  and  State 
(By  Allan  C.  Brownfeld) 

INTRODUCTION 

Religion  and  Its  place  In  America  has  been 
1  subject  of  consideration  since  the  earliest 
beginnings  of  the  Nation.  Recent  court 
decisions  delineating  the  role  of  religion  In 
the  schools,  discussing  the  constitutionality 
of  State  and  local  "blue  laws."  and  the  elec- 
tion of  the  first  President  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  faith,  have  all  made  a  consldera- 
uon  of  this  subject  not  merely  academic  but 
timely  as  well  As  we  seek  the  proper  rela- 
tionship between  church  and  state  It  is  only 
proper  that  we  seek  to  establish  the  historical 
context  of  the  constitutional  Intent  In  this 
area 

I    THI  PLACE  or  GOD  IN  OUK  EARLT  HISTOET 

When  Thomas  Jefferson  wrote  the  Declara- 
tion of  Independence  he  appealed  to  God  as 
the  source  of  our  liberty,  not  to  man,  the 
itate.  or  any  group  of  men.  This  Is  clear 
at  the  beginning  of  the  document:  "We  hold 
these  truths  ui  be  self-evident,  that  all  men 
are  created  equal,  that  they  are  endowed  by 
their  Creiitor  with  certain  Inalienable  rights, 
that  amont;  these  are  life,  liberty,  and  the 
pursuit  of  hiipplness."  ' 

On  November  1.  1777,  there  was  the  first 
real  proclamation  of  thanksgiving  by  the 
Congress  George  Washington,  whose  Army 
then  was  Rt  Valley  Forge,  referred  to  the 
Proclamation  of  the  Continental  Congress  In 
his  orderly  bcH.)k : 

•Tomorrow  being  the  day  set  apart  by  the 
honorable  Congress  for  public  thanksgiving 
and  praise  and  duty  calling  us  devoutly  to 
express  c/ur  grateful  acknowledgements  to 
God  for  otir  manifold  blessings,  the  general 
directs  th;U  the  army  remain  in  Its  present 
quarters,  and  that  the  chaplains  perform 
divln*  services  with  their  several  corp"  «^d 
brigades,  and  earnestly  exhorts  all  offlcers 
and  soldiers  whose  absence  is  not  indis- 
pensably necessary  to  attend  with  reverence 
the  solemnities  of  the  day  "  • 

The  C()ntl»ental  Congress  Issued  four  fast 
day  proclamations  prior  to  Ita  first  thanks- 
giving Of  these  perhaps  the  most  significant 
was  th.it  issued  July  12.  1775,  for  a  fast  day 
to  represent  all  the  Colonies  that  were  being 


molded  into  a  nation.  The  proclamaUon, 
signed  "by  order  of  Congress,  John  Hancock, 
President."  reads: 

"As  the  great  Governor  of  the  world,  by 
His  supreme  and  universal  providence,  not 
only  conducts  the  course  of  nature  with  un- 
erring wisdom  and  rectitude,  but  frequently 
Influences  the  minds  of  men  to  serve  the  wise 
and    gracious   purposes   of  His  providential 
government:  and  It  being,  at  all  times  oiu-  in- 
dUpensable  duty  devoutly  to  acknowledge  His 
superintending     providence,     especially     In 
times  of  impending  danger  and  public  calam- 
ity, to  reverence  and  adore  His  Immutable 
Justice   as   well   as  to   Implore   His   merciful 
interposition  for  our  deliverance;   this  Con- 
gress, therefore,  considering  the  present  criti- 
cal, alarming,  and  calamitous  state  of  these 
Colonies,    do    earnestly    recommend     that, 
Thursday,  the  20th  of  July  next,  be  observed 
by  the  inhlbltants  of  all  the  English  Colonies 
on  this  continent,  as  a  day  of  public  humili- 
ation, fasting,  and  prayer;  that  we  may,  with 
united  hearts  and  voices,  unfelgnedly  confess 
and  deplore  our  many  sins,  and  offer  up  our 
Joint   supplications    to    the    Allwise,    omni- 
potent, and  merciful  disposer  of  all  events. 
It  is  recommended  to  Christians  of  all  de- 
nominations to  assemble  for  public  worship 
and  to  abstain  from  service  labor  and  recre- 
ation on  said  day."  » 

On  September  11,  1777,  a  resolution  was 
passed  by  Congress  Instructing  the  Commit- 
tee on  Commerce  "to  Import  20,000  copies" 
to  meet  the  lack  of  Bibles  In  the  Colonies. 
This  proposal  for  Importation  was  adopted  In 
plaoe  of  an  earlier  suggestion  to  have  Bibles 
printed  In  the  country,  so  as  to  save  money. 
On  this  motion  New  Hampshire,  Massa- 
chusetts, Rhode  Island.  Connecticut,  New 
Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  and  Georgia  voted  in 
the  affirmative;  New  York,  Delaware,  Mary- 
land, Virginia,  North  and  South  Carolina  In 
the  negative.  As  the  margin  in  favor  of  the 
resolution  was  a  single  vote,  it  seemed  wise 
to  have  the  matter  reconsidered,  with  the  re- 
sult that  no  final  action  was  taken.  In  1780, 
as  the  demand  had  not  been  met,  the  follow- 
ing resolution  was  adopted:  "That  It  be 
recommended  to  such  of  the  States  who  may 
think  it  convenient  for  them  that  they  take 
proper  measures  to  procure  one  or  more  new 
and  correct  editions  of  the  Old  and  New 
Testaments  to  be  printed;  that  such  States 
regulate  their  printers  by  law  so  as  to  sectire 
effectually  the  said  books  from  being  mis- 
printed." * 

In  the  Articles  of  Confederation  of  Novem- 
ber 15.  1778,  reference  is  made  to  the  Deity: 
"•  •  •  And  whereas  It  hath  pleased  the 
Great  Governor  of  the  World  to  incline  the 
hearts  of  the  legislatures  we  respectively 
represent  in  Congress,  to  approve  of,  and  to 
authorize  us  to  ratify  the  said  articles  of 
confederation  and  perpetual  union."' 

The  Northwest  Ordinance,  prepared  from  a 
draft  originally  written  by  Jefferson  and 
adopted  In  1787.  Is  a  landmark  in  many  re- 
spects. Often  forgotten  la  Its  reference  to 
religion  as  "necessary  to  good  government" 
echoing.  In  some  respects  Jefferson's  ground- 
ing of  our  freedom  in  "the  Creator." 

The  relevant  portion  of  the  ordinance  is 

this: 

"And  for  extending  the  fundamental  prin- 
ciples of  civil  and  religious  liberty,  which 
form  the  basis  wherever  these  republics,  their 
laws  and  constitutions  are  erected:  to  fix 
and  establish  those  principles  as  the  basis 
of  all  laws,  constitutions,  and  governments, 
which  forever  hereafter  shall  be  found  In  the 
said  territory.  It  Ifl  hereby  ordained  and 
declared: 

"Aeticu  I.  No  person,  demeaning  himself 
In  a  peaceable  and  orderly  manner,  shall  ever 
be  molested  on  account  of  his  mode  of  wor- 


ship, or  reUglous  sentiments  In  the  said  ter- 
ritory. 


"Akticle  m.  Religion,  morality,  and 
knowledge  being  necessary  to  good  govern- 
ment and  the  happiness  of  mankind,  schools 
and  the  means  of  education  shall  forever 
be  encouraged."  •  ^  ,  ^.i, 

Benjamin  Franklin,  considered  one  of  the 
most  skeptical  of  the  Pounders  concerning 
religion.  Is  reported  by  James  Madison  In  his 
"Notes"  to  have  made  the  following  proposal 
on  June  28.  1787,  before  the  Continental 
Congress : 

"I  have  lived,  Sir.  a  long  time,  and  the 
longer  I  live,  the  more  convincing  proofs  I  see 
of  this  truth— that  God  governs  In  the  affairs 
of  men  •  •  •  I  therefore  beg  leave  to  move 
that  henceforth  prayers  imploring  the  as- 
sistence  of  Heaven,  and  Its  blessings  on  our 
deliberations,  be  held  In  this  Assembly  every 
morning  before  we  proceed  to  business,  and 
that  one  or  more  of  the  clergy  of  this  city  be 
requested  to  officiate  In  that  service."  ^ 

Those  mainly  responsible  for  the  plan  to 
have  the  session  opened  with  prayer  were 
Samuel  Adams  and  Thomas  Gushing,  both 
delegates  from  Massachtisetts.  The  former, 
writing  3  days  later,  said: 

"After  settling  the  mode  of  voting,  which 
is  by  giving  each  colony  an  equal  voice,  It 
was  agreed  to  open  business  with  a  prayer. 
As  many  of  our  warmest  friends  are  members 
of  the  Church  of  England,  I  thought  It  pru- 
dent as  well  on  that  as  on  some  other  ac- 
count, to  move  that  the  service  shotild  be 
performed  by  a  clergyman  of  that  denomi- 
nation." * 

During  the  administration  of  Thomas  Jef- 
ferson who  was  President  from  1801  to  1809. 
the  Capitol  was  used  for  religious  services. 
These  were  generaUy  held  In  the  main  haU 
of  the  old  Senate  wing,  where  both  hotises 
met  prior  to  the  completion  of  the  House 
wing  It  is  said  that  the  President  himself 
frequently  attended;  that  the  Marine  band 
played;  and  that  there  were  preachers  from 
not  only  the  Orthodox  Protestant  churches 
but  also  from  Quakers,  Roman  Catholics,  and 
Unitarians.' 

In  1796  George  Washington  pointed  out 
the  importance  of  religion  as  regards  the 
State  in  his  Federal  address.  He  said:  "Of 
all  the  disposiUons  and  habits  which  lead  to 
political  prosperity  religion  and  morality  are 
indispensable  supports."  And  on  January 
27.  1793,  he  wrote  this  to  the  New  Church  in 
Baltimore : 

"We  have  abundant  reason  to  rejoice  that 
m  this  land  the  light  of  truth  and  reason 
has  triumphed  over  the  power  of  bigotry 
and  superstition,  and  that  every  person  may 
here  worship  God  according  to  the  dictates 
of  his  own  heart.  In  this  enlightened  age 
and  In  this  land  of  equal  liberty  It  Is  our 
boast  that  a  man's  religious  tenets  will  not 
forfeit  the  protection  of  the  laws,  or  deprive 
him  of  the  right  of  attaining  and  holding 
the  highest  offices  that  are  known  In  the 
United  States."  " 

It  should  be  pointed  out  that  a  divine  serv- 
ice was  part  of  Washington's  Inaugural  cere- 
mony In  New  York  In  1789. 

The  national  seal  shows  the  eye  of  Provi- 
dence on  its  reverse— a  pyramid  represent- 
ing the  Thirteen  Original  Colonies  In  the  all- 
seeing  eye  of  Jehovah  Is  surrounded  by  a 
cloud  of  glory  symbolizing  the  protecting 
Divine  Providence." 
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There  was,  however,  no  unanimity  even  at 
that  time  bus  to  what  the  role  of  government 
In  regard  to  religion  was  t.i  be 

In  1786  Madison  was  among  those  who  op- 
posed the  decLslon  'it  a  committee  of  Con- 
gress to  recommend  setting  aside  one  sec- 
tion In  each  township  in  the  western  terri- 
tories for  the  support  of  religion  He  re- 
joiced when  he  heard  a  report  that  the  plan 
would  be  abandoned,  writing- 

"How  a  regulation  so  unjust  In  Itself,  so 
foreign  to  the  authority  of  Congress,  so  hurt- 
ful to  the  sale  of  public  land  and  smelling  so 
strongly  of  an  antiquated  bigotry,  could  have 
received  the  countenance  of  a  committee  It 
truly  a  matter  of  astonishment  "  '■' 

Madison  opposed  paying  chaplains. 
whether  In  Congress,  or  In  the  Army  or  Navy 
not  because  of  having  services  for  these 
groups,  but  to  their  being  conducted  as  a 
function  of  government  and  paid  for  by  pub- 
lic funds.    He  wrote 

"The  establishment  of  the  chaplalnshlp  to 
Congress  is  a  palpable  violation  of  equal 
rights  as  well  ;is  constitutional  principles 
Why  should  the  expen.se  if  rellglo'is  wr-rshlp 
for  the  Legislature  be  paid  for  by  the  public. 
more  than  that  for  the  executive  or  Judicial 
branches  of  Grovernmenf"  '•' 

Similarly  Madison  opposed  the  lncorp)ora- 
tlon  by  the  FedenU  Government  of  religious 
Institutions,  believing  that  such  action  would 
tend  to  break  down  the  "wall  of  separation 
between  church  and  state  '•  He  logically  ex- 
tended his  views  concerning  freedom  of  re- 
ligion to  exclude  the  teaching  of  religion  In 
public  Instltution.s  Writing  to  Edward 
Everett,  of  Ma.ssa.-hu.'?ett.s,  about  the  position 
of  religion  in  public  in.stitutlons  and  uni- 
versities, he  evidently  had  the  experience  of 
the  University  of  Virginia  in  mind  "There 
seems  to  be  no  alternative  but  between  a  pub- 
lic university  without  a  theological  professor- 
ship and  sectarian  seminaries  without  a  uni- 
versity "  '* 

In  laying  his  plan.s  for  the  University  r.f 
Virginia,  Thomas  Jefferson  adopted  a  differ- 
ent approach  fmm  tliat  of  his  fellow  advrx-ate 
of  religious  freedom  J.imes  Madison  Jeffer- 
son wrote: 

"The  proof  of  the  being  of  God,  the 
creator,  preserver,  and  Supreme  Ruler  (•{  the 
universe,  the  author  of  all  the  relations  of 
morality,  and  the  laws  <ind  obllgatlon.s  which 
these  Infer  will  be  in  the  province  of  the 
professor  of  ethics  '  ' 

He  secured  works  on  Christianity  f'>rjthe 
library  and  provided  In  his  plan  for  a  room 
of  worship  In  the  rotund*  He  also  hoped 
that  four  mijor  Virginia  denominations 
would  establish  Independent  theological 
schools  In  the  neii^hborhrKid  M'ire  on  this 
plan  Is  found  In  i  !<"ter  dated  November  2 
1822; 

"In  our  annu:il  report  to  the  legislature 
after  stating  that  the  '^'institutional  reasons 
against  a  public  establishment  of  .my  re- 
ligious Institutions  or  instruction,  we  .<?uggest 
the  expediency  of  encouraging  the  different 
religious  sects  to  establish,  each  for  itself,  .i 
professorship  of  its  own  tenets,  on  the  con- 
fines of  the  university,  so  near  as  that  its 
students  may  attend  lectures  there  and  have 
the  free  use  of  the  libra rv  and  every  other 
accommodation  we  can  sjlve  fhem  preserv- 
ing, however,  their  independence  of  us  and 
each  other.  Thi.s  fills  a  chasm  obje'-ted  to 
In  ours  as  a  defect  in  an  Institution  profess- 
ing to  give  Instruction  In  all  useful  snem-es 
By  bringing  the  sect,-?  together  we  shall  s.  fen 
their  asperities  liberalize  and  neutralize 
their  prejudices    and   m  ike    the   general    re- 


'*  Brant,  "James  Madison"   <  19411.  353 
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'""Church  and  State"  supra  note  5  at 
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Uglon     a     religion     of     peace,     reason,     and 
morality  "   * 

Furthermore  the  board  of  visitors  of  the 
unl'. ersity  In  1824  referring  to  this  proposal 
adopted  a  resolution  Indicating  that  If  it 
were  carried  out.  "the  students  of  the  uni- 
versity will  be  free,  and  expected  t<j  attend 
religious  worship  at  the  establishment  of 
their  respective  sects.  In  the  morning,  and 
In  time  to  meet  their  school  In  the  uni- 
versity   at    Its    stated    hour"'' 

Jefferson  believed  that  civil  liberties  In 
the  last  analysis  were  dependent  upon  the 
Creator  "Can  the  liberties  of  a  nation." 
he  said,  "be  thought  secure  when  we  have 
removed  their  only  firm  ba.sls.  a  conviction 
in  the  minds  of  the  people  that  these 
liberties  are  the  gifts  of  GMd''"* 

Although  hardly  addressed  to  one  another. 
since  Jefferson  and  Madl.son  were  more  often 
on  the  same  side  than  on  different  sides,  the 
statements  of  the.se  two  leaders  contrasted 
with  one  another  make  an  excellent  outline 
for  a  dialog  on  this  question 

Madison  was  the  author  of  the  widely  cir- 
culated and  highly  Influential  "MemorUU 
and  Remonstrance"  of  1784.  against  the  pro- 
posal of  the  House  of  Delegates  of  Virginia 
to  provide  through  assessments,  for  teachers 
of  the  Christian  religion  In  this  he  showed 
that  religion  Is  a  matter  of  Individual  con- 
science and  not  within  the  official  cognl/ance 
of  civil  government  We  <ipp<.)sed  this,  he 
WTote 

"Because  we  hold  it  for  a  lundamental 
and  undeniable  truth  that  religion,  or  the 
duty  Which  we  owe  to  our  Creator,  and  the 
manner  of  discharging  It.  can  be  directed 
only  by  reason  and  conviction,  not  by  force 
or  violence  The  religion  of  every  man  then 
must  be  left  to  the  conviction  and  conscience 
of  every  man  to  exercise  It  as  these  may 
dictate  This  right  Is  m  Its  nature  an  un- 
alienable right 

"Because  It  Is  proper  to  lake  alarm  at 
the  first  experiment  on  our  liberties  •  •  • 
who  does  not  see  that  the  same  authority 
which  can  establish  Christianity  In  exclusion 
uf  all  other  religions  may  establish,  with  the 
same  ease,  any  particular  set  of  Christians  In 
excliLslon  of  all  other  sects?  That  the  same 
authority  which  can  force  a  cltl/en  to  con- 
tribute three-pence  only  of  his  property  for 
the  suppxirt  of  any  one  estr»bllshment  may 
fierce  him  to  conform  to  any  other  estab- 
lishment  in   all  cases   whatsoever 

■  Because  experience  witnesseth  that  eccle- 
siastical establishments  Instead  of  maintain- 
ing the  purity  and  efficacy  of  religion  have 
had  a  contrary  operation  During  ainuvit 
15  centuries  has  the  legal  establishment  of 
Christianity  been  on  trial  What  have  been 
Its  fruir*'  More  or  less.  In  all  pl.ices.  pridr 
and  Indolence  in  the  clergy.  Ignorance  and 
servility  In  the  laity;  In  both,  superstition, 
bigotry,  and  persecution."  '• 

He  then  showed,  that,  as  the  benefits  of 
Delegates  in  October  1784,  Madison  opposed 
the  plan  for  a  t«x  for  the  support  of  the 
ChrLstlan  religion  '  The  speech  w;lr  reported 
this   way: 

He  then  showed  that,  as  the  benflt*  r,f 
the  proposed  pr'ivlslons  were  to  be  limited 
to  the  Christian  societies  and  churches  It 
would  devolve  upon  the  courts  of  law  to 
determine  what  constitutes  Christianity,  and 
thus,  amid  the  great  diversltv  of  creeds  and 
sects  W  set  up  by  their  flat  a  standard  of 
orth'Xloxy  on  the  one  hand  and  of  here.sv 
on  the  other,  which  would  be  destrucrUt- 
of    the    rights    of    private    conscience       He 
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argued      finjUly.    that     the    propositinn   ^ 
honored    Chrlstlanltv    bv   resting  it  » 
basis  of   mercenary   support,   and  conr^ 
with    vindicating    its    holy    characte^^Z 
such    a   reproach,    contending   that  it*  ^ 
and    best    support    was    in    the   prlnclnU 
universal   and   perfect   llb^-rtv  establUh^rt  ^ 
the  Bill  of  Rights,  and  which  was  aloo,  , 
conson.ince  with   Its  own  pure  and  elmJS 
concepts  "  "  **" 

While  agreeing  with  the  Virginia  ta, 
cates  of  religious  liberty  that  govermnej 
should  be  tolerant  and  not  prejudlceOte 
favor  of  any  one  sect  or  view.  Daniel  Web«t» 
pointed  out  In  his  view  that  Americs^ 
indeed  a  Christian  country  He  said  -«!' 
pr<x-laim  that  Christianity,  tolerant  Chrljtl 
anlty.  Christianity  Independent  of  sect  uic 
party,  that  Christianity  to  which  the  twon! 
and  faggot  are  unknown,  tolerant  Chrtiti- 
anlty  Is  the  law  of  the  land"-' 

It  should  be  polntotl  out  that  the  sesuou 
of  the  First  Constitutional  Convention  h*l« 
In  America  were  In  the  little  church  « 
Jamestown  In  1619  The.se  sessions  vcn 
opened  with  a  prayer  to  God  The  motioa 
of  many  of  the  SUttes  Indicate  a  belief  In  and 
reliance  upon  God 

Among  the.se  mottoes  Is  that  of  Arlzrau 
which  Is  "Dlt.it  Deus  "  meaning.  God  en- 
riches The  motto  of  Colorado  is  "Nil  3;^, 
Nimilne  ■  which  means  "Nothing  without 
God  "  The  motto  of  South  Dakota  u 
"Under  God  the  People  Rule  "  and  that  of 
Florida  Is.  "In  God  We  Trust  "  the  same  u 
our  national  motto 

Dlscti.ssmg  the  Declaration  of  Independ- 
ence the  following  has  been  written:  'Th* 
Ideal  of  the  Declaration  is  of  course  a  defi- 
nitely Christian  one.  and  when  considered 
along  with  the  references  to  the  Deity  i! 
shows  that  the  two  most  fundament*. 
Christian  teachings  those  of  our  duties  to- 
ward G(xl  and  toward  our  neighbor,  permeii* 
the  document  "  ■-' 

In  this  discussion  two  facts  become  clea; 
One  is  that  the  foiniders  were,  on  the  whole 
strf>ng  believers  in  religkms  freedom.  Aiiil 
the  other  is  that  the  foiindcrs  were  almoK 
without  exception  supporters  of  religion" 

Given  this  context  and  background  we  m«» 
now  proceed  to  a  consideration  of  the  battlei 
for  religious  freedom  In  the  several  emerging 
States 

II.     STATE     EFFORTS     TO     ACHIEVE     RELICIOtJS 
FREEDOM 

\fassachu.irtts 

The  struggle  for  religious  liberty  was  not 
finally  settled  In  Massachusetts  until  18S3 
In  16.31  It  was  enacted  by  the  general  coun 
that  "to  the  end  that  the  b<xly  of  the  con- 
nicjns  may  be  preserved  of  honest  and  good 
men  •  •  •  for  the  time  to  come  no  mai 
shall  be  admitted  to  the  freedom  of  thU  body 
politic  but  such  as  are  members  of  some  ol 
the  churches  within  the  limits  of  the 
Scime  "  -' 

Tills  meant  th.it  If  a  person  was  not  i 
member  of  oiie  of  the  regular  congregatloni. 
churches  he  could  not  be  a  voting  cltlMC 
Professor  Newman.  In  his  bixik.  referring  tc 
this  action,  .says:  "We  can  scarcely  concern 
of  a  more  perfect  equipment  for  the  exercln 
of  tyranny  and  the  violation  of  consclenw 
than  existed  In  this  small  community  thui 
theocratlcally  organized  "  '■"  This  enactmeni 
Was  one  iif  the  major  fact.'rs  In  brlnglsf 
about  the  banishment  of  Roger  WUllamaani 
the  establishment  of  the  Separatists  tt 
Rhode  Island 
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■rh.r..  were  various  liberalizing  actions  be- 

.  this  time  and  that  of  the  Revolution, 

'**!  J  the  Charter  of  William  and  Mary  in 

'«f  ^tending  toleration   to  all  Protestant 

rfrstians  but  at  the  outbreak  of  the  Revo- 

^^  n  the  Congregational   Church   was  still 

ine  strongest  in' tuutlon  in  the  State.« 

in    1780    Massachusetls    adopted    a    State 

tr«t'tutlun  containing   an    ImporUnt  dec- 

fSlon  of  rights.     It  includes  the  following 

"II  It  is  the  right  as  well  as  the  duty  of 
,.  men  m  soci?\v.  publicly  and  at  stated  sea- 
*" ,  to  worship  the  Supreme  Being,  the 
*'' .  Preserver  and  Creator  of  the  universe. 
fnd  no  subject  shall  be  hurt,  molested,  or 
-«'ralned  In  his  person,  liberty,  or  estate. 
'Twors'ilping  God  In  the  manner  and  season 
Iniet  agreeable  to  the  dictates  of  his  con- 
^•ence  or  for  his  religious  profession  of 
tenuments.  provided  he  doth  not  disturb  the 
nubile  pe.^ce.  or  obstruct  others  In  their 
^!:eious  worship 

"III  .^s  the  happiness  of  a  people,  and  the 
rood  irder  and  preservation  of  civil  govern- 
ment e-sscntially  depend  upon  piety,  re- 
i.<n-in  and  morality:  and  as  these  cannot  be 
wnerariV  dltTu.sed  through  a  community  but 
bv  the  institution  of  the  public  worship  of 
God  and  'if  public  instruction  In  piety. 
re::gi'^n  and  morality:  therefore,  to  promote 
'.neir  h.ippiiie.s.s.  and  to  secure  the  good  order 
lind  preserv.if'.on  of  their  government,  the 
leopif  of  this  Commonwealth  have  a  right 
;.i  invest  their  legi.-^lature  with  power  to  au- 
thorize and  require  and  the  legislature  shall 
;rom  time  t  i  time  authorize  and  require  the 
sieveral  towns,  parishes,  precincts,  and  other 
bcidies  politic,  or  religious  societies,  to  make 
suitable  pnni.«:on.  at  their  own  expense,  for 
ti-.e  institution  of  the  public  worship  of  God, 
.ind  for  the  support  and  maintenance  of 
public  Prote.staiit  teachers  of  piety,  religion. 
and  morality,  in  all  cases  where  such  pro- 
vision shall  not  »)e  made  voluntarily. 

".KnA  the  people  of  this  Commonwealth 
have  also  a  right  to,  and  do.  Invest  their  leg- 
islature with  authority  to  enjoin  upon  all 
the  subjects  an  attendance  upon  the  Instruc- 
tions of  the  public  teachers  aforesaid,  at 
stated  tlme.s  and  sea.sons,  if  there  be  any  on 
whose  ln.structlons  they  can  conscientiously 
and  con\enlent;y  attend 

And  ;ill  moneys  paid  by  the  subject  to 
the  suppi^rt  of  public  worship  and  of  the 
public  teachers  aforesaid,  shall,  if  he  re- 
quires It.  be  uniformly  applied  to  the  sup- 
port of  the  public  teacher  or  teachers  of  his 
■um  reilgtuus  sect  or  denomination,  provided 
•here  be  any  on  whose  instructions  he  at- 
tends: otherwise  It  may  be  paid  toward  the 
support  of  the  teacher  or  teachers  of  the 
parish  In  which  the  said  moneys  are  raised. 
And  every  denomination  of  Christians, 
flemeanlng  themselves  peaceably  and  as  good 
.■iubjects  of  the  Commonwealth,  shall  be 
equally  under  the  protection  of  the  law:  and 
no  subordination  of  any  one  sect  or  de- 
nomination to  another  shall  ever  be  estab- 
;;.>hed  by  law  "  -' 

The  Declaration  of  Rights  was  largely  the 
work  of  John  Adams  The  latest  constitu- 
tion of  the  State,  drafted  by  a  constitutional 
fnnvpntion  (1917-20)  and  ratified  by  the 
people  contains  unchanged  the  Important 
:irticle  II  of  1780  us  to  the  duty  of  religious 
worship,  although  article  III  was  modified 
m  1833  by  omitting  the  reference  to  Prot- 
estant teachers  ■"' 

The  Declaration  of  Rights  was  a  rather 
conservative  document  from  a  modern  point 
of  view,  but  it  must  be  remembered  that  it 
repre.-ented    a    definite    step    forward    for    a 


Puritan  commonwealth  long  accustomed  to 
an  established  church.  The  Constitutional 
Convention  of  1820  w^as  notable  for  an  ad- 
dress by  Daniel  Webster,  upon  the  impor- 
tance of  retaining  the  definitely  Christian 
character  of  the  American  state.  Webster 
stated : 

"I  am  clearly  of  opinion  that  we  should 
not  strike  out  of  the  Constitution  all  recog- 
nition of  the  Christian  religion.  I  am  desir- 
ous. In  so  solemn  a  transaction  as  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  constitution,  that  we  should 
keep  In  It  an  expression  of  our  respect  and 
attachment  to  Christianity — not,  indeed,  to 
any  of  Its  peculiar  forms,  but  to  its  general 
principles."  -'' 

In  1820  the  following  proposal  was  sub- 
mitted to  the  Massachusetts  voters:  (A)  The 
religious  provisions  of  the  third  article  were 
no  longer  to  be  confined  to  Protestant  teach- 
ers; (B)  unincorporated  religious  societies 
were  to  be  recognized  as  well  as  incorporated 
ones;  (C)  all  money  paid  by  a  subject  for 
the  support  of  religious  worship  was  to  be 
applied  toward  the  support  of  the  public 
worship  upon  which  he  attended;  (D)  money 
I>ald  by  nonresident  proprietors  who  lived 
outside  of  the  Commonwealth  was  to  be  ap- 
plied toward  the  support  of  worship  In  the 
town,  precinct  or  parish,  by  which  such  taxes 
were  assessed:  (E)  attendance  at  public  wor- 
ship was  no  longer  to  be  compulsory.^'  The 
proposed  amendment  was  defeated  by  a  vote 
of  19,547  to  11,065.  In  1831  the  Massachu- 
setts Legislature  voted  in  favor  of  disestab- 
lishment, the  Senate  25  to  13  and  the  House 
348  to  93.  In  1833  the  amendment  was  rati- 
fied by  32,234  to  3,273.^> 

South  CaroUna 
In  1778  the  constitution  of  South  Carolina 
established  the  Protestant  religion.  Only 
Protestants  could  sit  in  the  State  senate  and 
house  of  representatives.  Article  20  con- 
tained detailed  provisions:  "The  Christian 
Protestant  religion  shall  be  deemed,  and  is 
hereby  constituted  and  declared  to  be  the 
established  religion  of  this  State."  This  was 
a  step  forward,  since  previously  the  Anglican 
church  had  been  the  established  church,  and 
with  this  provision  it  was  now  disestab- 
lished. By  Its  1790  constitution  South  Caro- 
lina provided  for  comp*«te  religious  freedom 
"without  distinction  of  preference."  ■" 

Delaware 

The  Delaware  constitution  of  1776  pro- 
vided that  the  State  could  be  governed  only 
by  Orthodox  Christians,  but  It  did  provide : 

"There  shall  be  no  establishment  of  any 
one  religious  sect  in  this  State  in  preference 
to  another;  and  no  clergyman  or  preacher  of 
the  gospel  of  any  denomination  shall  be 
capable  of  holding  any  civil  office,  or  of  be- 
ing a  mcBfcber  of  either  branch  of  the  legis- 
lature, while  they  continue  In  the  exercise 
of  the  pastoral  function."  ^^ 

Pennsylvania 

The  Pennsylvania  constitution  of  1776 
contains  the  following  provision: 

"II.  That  all  men  have  a  natural  and  un- 
alienable right  to  worship  Almighty  God  ac- 
cording to  the  dictates  of  their  own  con- 
sciences and  understanding:  And  that  no 
man  ought  or  of  right  can  be  compelled  to 
attend  any  religious  worship  or  erect  or  sup- 
port any  place  of  worship,  or  maintain  any 
ministry,  contrary  to  or  against  his  own  free 
will  and  consent:  Nor  can  any  man,  who 
acknowledges  the  being  of  God,  be  Justly  de- 
prived or  abridged  of  any  civil  right  as  a  citi- 
zen, on  account  of  his  religious  sentiments 
or  peculiar  mode  of  religious  worship."  =' 


■"Church   and    State,"   supra,   note  5,  at 
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'  Meyer  "Church  and  State  In  Massachu- 
setta^l 740  1833,"  234-235. 

■'Matt.  Rodney,  Hlndman,  "Constitutions 
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The  constitution  also  Included  a  religious 
test  for  public  office.    It  said: 

"Each  member  of  the  house  of  repre- 
sentatives, before  he  takes  his  seat,  shall 
make  and  subscribe  to  the  following  declara- 
tion, viz.:  'I  do  believe  In  one  God,  the  cre- 
ator and  governor  of  the  universe,  the  re- 
warder  of  good  and  the  punlsher  of  the 
wicked.  And  I  do  acknowledge  the  Scrip- 
tures of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments  to  be 
given  by  divine  Inspiration."  "  » 

In  1783  the  Jews  of  Philadelphia  peti- 
tioned that  the  last  portion  be  dropped. 
This  was  done  In  the  revision  of  1790,  and 
after  that  only  a  belief  In  God  was  required. 
This  was  repeated  in  the  constitutions  of 
1838  and  1873.  An  early  Pennsylvania  stat- 
ute imposed  a  penalty  upon  any  who  should 
"willfully,  premedltatedly,  and  despltefully 
blaspheme,  or  speak  lightly  or  profanely  of 
Almighty  God,  Christ  Jesus,  the  Holy  Spirit, 
or  the  Scriptures  of  Truth."  » 

Virginia 

The  clause  regarding  religious  liberty  In 
the  Declaration  of  Rights  of  Virginia  writ- 
ten by  George  Mason,  as  originally  drafted, 
read: 

"That  religion,  or  the  duty  which  we  owe 
to  our  Creator,  and  the  manner  of  discharg- 
ing it,  can  be  directed  only  by  reason  and 
conviction,  not  by  force  or  violence;  and, 
therefore,  that  all  men  should  enjoy  the 
fullest  toleration  in  the  exercise  of  religion, 
according  to  the  dictates  of  conscience,  un- 
punished and  unrestrained  by  the  magis- 
trate unless,  under  color  of  religion,  any  man 
disturb  the  peace,  the  happiness,  or  the 
safety  of  society.  And  that  it  Is  the  mutual 
duty  of  all  to  practice  Christian  forbearance, 
love,  and  charity  toward  each  other."  *' 

James  Madison  objected  to  the  word  "toler- 
ation," as  implying  a  system  in  which  "the 
free  exercise  of  religion  was  permissive.  In- 
stead of  being  an  unquestioned  natural 
right."*"  Madison's  Intention,  as  he  tells 
us,  was  "to  substitute  for  the  Idea  expressed 
by  the  term  'toleration'  an  absolute  and 
equal  right  In  all  to  the  exercise  of  religion 
according  to  the  dictates  of  conscience."-'* 
He  also  objected  to  the  clause  giving  the 
courts  power  to  punish  those  who  disturbed 
the  peace  in  the  practice  of  his  religion.  He 
proposed  as  a  substitute: 

"That  religion,  or  the  duty  we  owe  to  our 
Creator,  and  the  manner  of  discharging  it, 
being  under  the  direction  of  reason  or  con- 
viction only,  not  of  violence  or  compulsion, 
all  men  are  equally  entitled  to  the  full  and 
free  exercise  of  it,  according  to  the  dictates 
of  conscience  and,  therefore,  that  no  man 
or  class  of  men  ought  on  account  of  religion, 
to  be  Invested  with  peculiar  emoluments  or 
privileges  nor  subjected  to  any  penalties  or 
disabilities  unless  under  color  of  religion,  the 
preservation  of  equal  liberty  and  the  exist- 
ence of  the  state  be  manifestly  en- 
dangered." ^ 

This  clause  was  further  modified  by  the 
committee  of  the  whole,  and  as  finally 
adopted  by  the  Convention,  June  12,  1776,  In- 
cluded the  first  and  last  portions  of  Madi- 
son's original  draft  verbatim  and  the  middle 
section  somewhat  altered : 

"That  religion,  or  the  duty  which  we  owe 
to  our  Creator,  and  the  manner  of  discharg- 
ing it,  can  be  directed  only  by  reason  and 
conviction,  not  by  force  or  violence,  and 
therefore  all  men  are  equally  entitled  to  the 
free  exercise  of  religion,  according  to  the  dic- 
tates of  conscience;  anrfthat  It  is  the  natural 


™  "Church  and  State,"  supra,  note  5,  at 
427. 

"  Meyer,  supra,  note  27,  at  197. 

"  Ibid. 

""Church  and  State,"  supra,  note  5,  at 
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»I  Thorpe,  supra,  note  17,  at  567-568. 

»« Id.,  vol.  V,  at  3082. 
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duty  of  all  to  practice  Christian  forbearance, 
love,  and  charity  toward  eacii  other  "  " 

When  the  Virginia  Aaeembly  first  met  un- 
der the  State  constitution,  which  was 
adopted  June  29.  1776.  It  totik  s:eps  -o  pu' 
Into  definite  law  the  provisions  of  the  Vir- 
ginia Declaration  of  Rights  regarding  re- 
ligious liberty  George  M.ison  was  chosen 
as  chairman  of  the  committee  to  prepare  a 
suitable  act.    The  result  was 

"All  and  every  act  of  Parliament,  by  what- 
ever title  known  or  distinguished,  which 
renders  criminal  and  niairitalnmg  any  opin- 
ions in  matters  of  religion,  forbearing  to  re- 
pair to  church,  or  the  e.ierclslng  any  m.xle 
of  worship  whatsoever  or  which  prea-rlbes 
punishments  for  the  same  shall  henceforth 
be  of  no  validity  or  force  within  this  Com- 
monwealth. All  dissenters,  of  whatever  de- 
nomination, from  the  said  church,  shall. 
from  and  after  passing  this  act  be  totally 
free  and  exempt  from  all  levies  t-ixes  and 
impoeitiona  whatever,  toward  supporting 
and  maintaining  the  said  church  a.s  It  now  Is 
or  hereafter  may  be  e«t.iblLshed  and  It* 
mlnlstert  "  " 

Discussing  the  clause  concerning  tolera- 
tion" which  Madl.son  had  so  vlgorou.sly  and 
eflTectlveiy  crltlclze<l.  Brant  says  that  for 
the  first  time  In  any  body  'f  fundamental 
law,  a  natural  right  which  had  not  previ- 
ously been  recognized  as  .such  by  political 
bodies  In  the  Christian  world  had  been  en- 
acted." " 

What  was  the  early  situation  in  Virginia 
concerning  religion  and  suite'  From  16J2 
on,  for  about  a  century,  the  Virginia  General 
Assembly  required  ministers  u>  present  evi- 
dence of  ordination  by  an  English  bishop. 
and  the  Ctovernor  ;\nd  council  were  em- 
powered to  silence  the  teaching  of  all  other 
persons.  The  EpUcopal  church  had  bt-rn 
long  and  exclusively  established  in  Vlrnliil.i 
and  was  largely  endowed  with  land,  the  lead- 
ing statesmen  were  uientined  with  it  it  wius 
both  class  conscious  and  spiritually  inac- 
tive and  lU  ministers  often  lacked  serious- 
ness of  purpose  They  were  unsympathetic 
with  the  zeal  of  the  .viethodlsts  whom  they 
denounced  for  their  fanaticism  '  and  en- 
thusiasm." and  opposed  giving  up  their  ex- 
clusive public  prer<)>?atives  The  Presbvterl- 
ans  and  Baptists,  who  had  been  coming 
In  large  numbers  into  the  Shenandoah  Val- 
ley and  adjoining  regions  and  had  a  vlt.il 
religious  message  to  give  to  the  people,  were 
greatly  hampered  in  their  work  by  restrictive 
laws." 

Clerical  salaries  were  axed  by  law  la 
pounds  of  tobacco  In  the  perlcxl  from 
1755-58.  owing  to  deficient  crops,  the  price  of 
tobacco  had  risen  The  Virginia  Assembly 
made  debts  payable  at  the  rate  of  twopence 
to  the  pound  of  tf>bacco  The  clergy  resisted 
and  induced  the  board  of  trade  to  persuade 
the  British  Government  to  Invalidate  the 
act.  They  also  tried  to  force  their  parish- 
ioners to  pay  them  the  difference  between 
this  legal  rate   and   the   market   price 

It  was  m  this  controversy  known  as  par- 
son's cause — because  a  parson  In  Hanover 
County,  the  Reverend  James  .Moury.  sued  f^r 
the  payment  of  back  salary  that  Patrick 
Henry  came  to  the  front  In  17fi3  by  resisting 
on  behalf  of  the  vestry,  the  enforcement  of 
the  British  Governments  decision  He  be- 
lieved that  the  King  bv  vetoing  the  law  was 
guilty  of  tyranny  His  eloquence  resulted 
in  the  Jury's  glvtni?  the  parson  only  a  penny 
as  dam-iges  The  effort  of  the  clergv  t.) 
thwart  the  will  '>f  their  own  as.sembly  made 
them  unpopular 

On  the  whole  the  parson's  cause  Injured 
the    prestige    of    the    establishment    and    Its 


"  Rowland,  suprn   note  37  at  441 
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ministers  and  encouraged  the  dissenters  " 
We  are  told  that  the  action  of  the  King  and 
council  In  declaring  Invalid  the  act  of  the 
Virginia  .Vssembly  Wiis  one  of  the  causes  lead- 
ing to  Vlr-.;lnla'8  strong  stand  on  Independ- 
ence Patrick  Henry  wa*  an  Anglican  with 
a  Presbyterian  mother  and  the  Presbyterians 
and  Baptists  from  this  time  on  cooperated 
heartily  In  the  attempt  to  overthrow  the  es- 
tablishment and  secure  independence  of 
church  and  state 

The  battle  was  one  In  which  the  liberal 
forces — political,  economic,  stxlal  and  re- 
ligious— -were  generally  speaking  aligned 
Ag.Unst.  tlie  conservative  and  stronglv  en- 
trenched Episcopal  Church  Many  factors 
contributed  'o  the  result,  but  among  these 
the  Interests  nt  r,he  Baptist.'',  'he  Presbyte- 
rians, and  the  political  phtb  >?»<jphers  was 
dominant  The  three  most  Important  of 
these  were  Thomas  JefTerson.  James  Madi- 
son and  George  Mason,  the  contribution  of 
each   being  siRiiiricant  •' 

At  the  first  Republican  legislature  of  the 
Independent  state,  the  earliest  dissenter  pe- 
tition came  from  the  largelv  Presbyterian 
county  of  Prince  Edward  pleading  allegiance 
to  tfie  new  goverimient  .itul  urging  complete 
disestablishment       It  stated 

■The  last  article  of  the  BUI  of  Rights  we 
alstj  esteem  as  the  rising  sun  of  religious 
liberty  to  relieve  us  frcjm  a  long  night  of 
ecclesiastic  bondage:  and  we  do  most  ear- 
neBtly  request  and  expect  that  you  would  go 
on  to  complete  that  which  Is  nobly  begun 
ral.se  religious  as  well  as  clvU  liberty  to  the 
zenith  of  glorv  and  make  Virginia  an  asylum 
for  free  equity,  knowledge,  and  the  vltrlne 
of  e".  ery  denomination  Justice  to  ourselves 
and  posterity,  as  well  as  a  regard  to  the 
honor  of  the  commonwealth  makes  It  our 
Indispensable  duty.  In  particular  to  entreat 
that  without  delay,  you  would  pull  down  all 
church  establishments,  abolish  every  t.ix 
upon  conscience  In  private  Judgment  and 
define  accurately  between  cUll  and  ecclesias- 
tical authority,  then  leave  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ  the  honor  of  being  the  sole  law  giver 
and  Governor  In  his  church  "  " 

In  his  "Notes  on  Virginia."  written  In 
1781  82.  Jefferson  said  In  reference  to  re- 
ligion In  the  State 

It  IS  error  alone  which  needs  the  sup- 
port of  Goverimient  Truth  can  st<ind  by 
Itself  Subject  opinion  to  coercion  whom 
will  you  make  your  Inquisitors'  Fallible 
men  governed  by  bad  passions,  by  private 
as  well  as  public  reast)ns  And  why  subject 
It  to  coercion ■•  To  prfiduce  uniformity  But 
Is  uniformity  of  opinion  desirable'  No  more 
than  of  face  and  stiiture  Introduce  the  betl 
of  Pnx-rustes  then,  and  as  there  Is  danger 
that  the  large  men  may  beat  the  small  m.ike 
us  all  of  a  size,  by  lopping  the  former  and 
stretching  the  latter  Difference  of  opinion 
Is  advantageous  In  religion  The  several 
sects  perform   the  ofHce  of  censor  morum 

Our  sister  States  of  Pennsylvania  and  New 
York,  hr)wever.  have  long  subsisted  with  lUt 
any  establishment  at  all  The  experiment 
wa^  new  and  dfiubtful  when  they  made  It 
It  has  answered  beyond  conception  They 
flourish  Intlnltely  Rellifton  is  well  sup- 
p«jrted,  of  various  kinds.  Indeed,  but  all  gixxl 
enough:  all  sufflclent  to  preserve  peace  and 
order,  or  If  a  sect  arlsew  whose  tenet.s  would 
subvert  morals.  go<^Kl  sense  has  fair  play 
and  reasons  and  laughs  It  out  of  drxirs,  with- 
out suffering  the  .state  to  be  troubled  with 
It  They  do  not  hang  miire  malefactors  than 
we  do  They  are  not  more  disturbed  with  re- 
1IkIc>us  dl.ssenslons.  On  the  contrary,  their 
harmony  Is  unparalleled,  and  can  be  ascrlbetl 
to  nothing  but  their  unbounded  tolerance 
because  there  Is  no  other  clrcumat.fince  In 
which  they  differ  from  every  nation  r,n  earth 


They   have   made   the    happy  discovery   u. 
the   way    to   silence   religious  dUputJ',r*' 
Uke    no    notice    of    them      Let    Us  too 
this  experiment  fair  play,  and  get  rid  whn* 
we  may  of  those  tyrannical  laws"" 

In  1784  the  assesiiment  bill  was  n»»M  i 
Virginia  This  bill  called  for  an  himk^ 
for  the  support  of  all  ChrlstUn  chui^' 
Must  Protestants  In  Virginia  at  thsttiBl 
favored  the  encouragement  <,f  religion^* 
the  suite  through  financial  aid  u  the  Chr^ 
tlan  churches  Even  John  Marihail  ^ 
George  Washington  were  among  the  InnueT 
tlal  sttitcsinf-n  who  were  not  opposed  to  lonta 
[iropLisal  of  this  character.  ^^ 

M<ison  sent  Washlngt^jii  a  copy  of  Utii 
8<.m'8  ■■Remi>nstrance,"  hoping  to  get  hU  lun." 
port  In  opposing  the  projxxial  as  oppo^ 
to  religious  freedom  In  his  reply,  Wuh. 
ington  said 

■■.\lthoUk;h  I.I.  mans  sentiments  are  mort 
opptjsed  U)  any  kind  of  restraint  upon  n- 
Mijk'as  principles  than  mine  are.  yet  I  omt 
confers,  that  I  am  not  among.st  the  number 
of  those  who  are  so  much  alarmed  at  tht 
thoughts  of  making  people  pay  toward  Ua 
bupp<irt  of  that  wiilch  they  profess,  if  of  uie 
denominations  of  Christians,  or  decUn 
Uiemselves  Jews,  B^homedans.  or  otherwlit 
and  thereby  obtain  proi)er  relief  A*  Uk 
matter  now  stands.  I  wish  an  assessment  had 
never  been  agltiited.  and  as  It  has  gone  ic 
far.  that  the  bill  could  die  an  easy  death 
because  I  think  It  will  be  productive  of  mat 
fjuite  to  the  .State,  than  be  enacting  It  intoi 
law,  which  In  my  opinion  would  be  la- 
politic  admitting  there  Is  a  decided  majority 
for  It,  to  the  disquiet  of  a  respectable  mi- 
nority In  the  former  cfise,  the  matter  will 
s<xjn  subside.  In  the  latter  It  will  ranlde  antf 
perh.ips  Convulse  the  State  '"  *• 

.\8  a  result  of  Madison's  'Remonstnuice'" 
the  a&sessjnent  plan  was  killed  by  the  1«(](- 
lature  In  October  Madlst^>n  Is  considered  the 
Kreat  hero  of  rellglovis  freedom  He  wrote 
Who  does  not  see  that  •  •  •  the  same  au- 
thority which  can  force  a  citl/.en  to  oontartb- 
ute  three  pence  only  of  his  property  for  cht 
supfjort  of  any  one  establlsh.ment  may  f ore 
him  to  conform  to  any  <jther  estabHshJMDt 
In  all  cases  whatsoever'"* 

The  bill  for  e-.tiibllshlng  religious  freedom 
was  ,id  .pt^d  by  the  assembly  In  1785  ami 
became  a  Uiw  January  Ifi,  178t) 

Writing  m  1823  U>  Edward  Everett  of  Mu- 
sachusetts.  Madison  said  the  following: 

■  The  dlfflcvilty  of  reconciling  the  ChrUUat 
mind  to  the  absence  of  a  religious  tulUoc 
from  a  university  established  by  law,  and  at 
the  common  expense,  is  probably  less  wltt 
U.S  than  with  you  Tlie  settled  opinion  hen 
Is  that  religion  Is  essentially  distinct  frooa 
civil  giivernment.  and  exempt  from  lU  oo(- 
nizance.  that  a  connection  between  thsm  * 
Injurious  to  both,  that  there  are  cftum  IE 
the  human  breast  which  Insure  the  perpetu- 
ity of  religion  without  the  aid  of  law;  tht: 
rival  sects,  with  equal  rlglits  exercise  mutua. 
censorship  In  favor  of  good  nu>ral8;  thai  L' 
new  sects  .irlse  with  absurd  oplnioni  or 
overheated  Imaginations,  the  proper  rem- 
edies lie  in  time,  forbearance,  and  example 
that  a  legal  eetabllshment  of  religion  with- 
r>ut  a  toleration  could  not  be  thought  of,  and 
with  a  toleration.  Is  no  security  for  public 
quiet  and  harmony,  but  rather  a  soura 
Itself  of  discord  and  animosity;  and.  flnsllj 
that  the.se  opinions  are  supjxirted  by  ti- 
perlence  which  has  shown  that  every  reUO- 
tlon  of  the  alliance  between  law  and  re- 
ligion, from  the  partial  example  of  HoUani 
to  Its  cnn.'^ummatlon  In  Pennsyl\-anla,  Deli- 
w.\re  New  Jersey,  etc  ,  InLs  been  found  atu!t 
In  practice  as  It  Is  In  theory  Prior  to  th« 
Revolution,  the  Episcopal  Church  wa»  e»- 
t.iblished  hv  law  in  this  .Stat*  On  the  Dk; 
laratlon  of  Independence  It  was  left,  wltht^ 


'   EU  icenrode    "The  Revolution  In  Virginia" 
19161 . 22 
•*  Newman   supra   note  24,  at  36ft-367. 
'■  Eckenrode,  ■^upra.  note  4.'S.  at  46 


•"  II  Writings  of  Jefferson.  2"22  224. 
"  II  Rowland,  supra,  note  37.  at  89. 
*'  Brant,  supra,  note  43,  at  351. 
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w  ^ts  to  a  self-support.  And  no  doubt 
!?.^^at  there  is  much  more  religion 
•^^^  mi  now  than  there  ever  was  before 
Tffn^ge.  and  particularly  in  the  sect 
if'J^joved  the  legal  patronage.  This 
!^^  rather  more  that  the  law  is  not  neces- 
J^^  the  support  of  religion,"" 

North   Carolina 

The  North  Carolina  Constitution  was 
mooted  during  the  period  from  November 
^1^776.  to  December  18.  1776. 

The  three  articles  which  deal  specmcaUy 
-ith  religion  are  as  follows: 

••XXXI  That  no  clergyman,  or  preacher  of 
.h.  GMoel  of  any  denomination,  shall  be 
Enable  of  being  a  member  of  either  the  sen- 

M  house  of  commons,  or  council  of  state. 
while  he  continues  in  the  exercise  of  the 
nutoral  function. 

^XXXII  That  no  person  who  shall  deny 
the  being  of  God  or  the  truth  of  the  Protes- 
tant religion,  or  the  divine  authority  of  either 
the  Old  or  New  Testaments,  or  who  shall 
hrJd  religious  principles  incompatible  with 
Z  freedom  and  siifety  of  the  State,  shall  be 
csDSble  of  holding  any  office  or  place  of  trust 
or  profit  In  the  civil  department  within  this 

■  XXXrv.  That  there  shall  be  no  establlsb- 
ment  of  any  one  religious  church  or  denoml- 
nauon  In  this  State,  in  preference  to  any 
other  neither. *iall  any  person,  on  any  pre- 
tsnse  whatsoever,  be  compelled  to  attend  any 
Disce  of  worship  contrary  to  his  own  faith 
or  judgment,  nor  be  obliged  to  pay.  for  the 
purpose  of  anv  glebe,  or  the  building  of  any 
house  of  worship,  or  for  the  maintenance  of 
any  minister  or  ministry,  contrary  to  what 
he  believes  right,  or  has  voluntarily  and  per- 
lonally  engaged  to  perform:  but  all  persons 
ahall  be  at  liberty  to  exercise  their  own  mode 
of  worship  Provided,  That  nothing  herein 
ah&ll  be  constrained  to  exempt  preachers  of 
treasonable  or  seditious  discourses,  from 
legal  trial  and  punishment."  ■" 

The  onlv  major  change  in  this  between 
the  time  of  adoption  and  after  the  Civil  War 
was  the  alteration  of  the  provision  of  arti- 
cle XXXII  bv  substituting  the  word  "Chris- 
tian"  for  "Protestant  "  It  was  carried  by  a 
vote  of  74  33  In  Raleigh  in  1835." 
Seu-  York 

In  the  discussion  In  New  York.  John  Jay 
proposed  an  amendment  to  the  general 
1 1777 1  provision  for  freedom  of  religion  by 
addition  of  these  limiting  words: 

"Except  the  professors  of  the  religion  of 
the  Church  of  .Rome,  who  ought  not  to  hold 
lands  in.  or  be  admitted  to  a  participation 
in  the  civil  rights  enjoyed  by  the  members 
of  this  state  until  such  time  as  the  said 
professors  shall  appear  In  the  supreme  court 
of  the  State,  and  there  must  solemnly  swear 
that  thev  verily  believe  in  their  consciences 
that  no  Pope  priest,  or  foreign  authority  on 
earth  has  power  to  absolve  the  subjects  of 
this  State  from  their  allegiance  to  the  same; 
and  further,  that  they  renounce  and  believe 
to  be  false  and  wicked  the  dangerous  and 
damnable  divtrlne  that  the  Pope,  or  any 
earthly  authority,  has  power  to  absolve  men 
from  sins  described  In  and  prohibited  by 
the  holy  Gospel  of  Jesus  Christ:  and  par- 
ticularly that  no  Pope,  priest,  or  foreign  au- 
thorttv  on  earth  has  power  to  absolve  them 
from  the  obligations  of  this  oath."  " 

.Mthouk'h  this  convention,  thanks  to  the 
opposition  of  Oouverneur  Morris  and  others, 
bv  a  vote  of  19  to  10  declined  to  go  so  far 
as  Jay  wnntcd.  the  constlt"utlon  as  adopted 
included  a  significant  statement  in  article  38: 
"".\nd  whereas  we  are  required  by  the 
benevolent  principles  of  rational  liberty,  not 
only  to  expel  civil  tyranny,  but  also  to  guard 


against  the  spiritual  aggression  and  Intol- 
erance wherewith  the  bigotry  and  ambition 
of  the  weak  and  wicked  priests  and  princes 
have  scotirged  mankind,  this  convention 
doth  further.  In  the  name  and  by  the  au- 
thority of  the  good  people  of  this  State, 
ordain,  and  declare,  that  the  free  exercise 
and  enjoyment  of  religious  profession  and 
worship,  without  discrimination  or  prefer- 
ence, shall  forever  hereafter  be  allowed, 
within  this  State,  to  all  mankind :  Provided, 
That  the  liberty  of  conscience,  hereby 
granted,  shall  not  be  so  construed  as  to 
excuse  acts  of  licentiousness,  or  Justify  prac- 
tices Inconsistent  with  the  peace  and  safety 
of  this  State."  •• 

Connecticut 
There  was  no  victory  for  religious  freedom 
in  Connecticut  vmtil  1818.  Connecticut  did 
not  create  a  State  constitution  for  over  40 
years  after  the  Declaration  of  Independence, 
merely  continuing  under  the  old  Royal 
Charter.  This  fact  made  it  very  much  easier 
few  the  established  church  of  the  colony  to 
continue  as  the  established  church  of  the 
State.  TO  this  entrenched  congregational 
group  Jefferson  was  "a  man  of  sin."  " 

Purcell  has  looked  up  some  of  the  toasts 
given  at  Republican  gatherings  In  Connecti- 
cut from  1801  to  1809.  They  are  most  sug- 
gestive: "Oiu"  brethren  in  Tripoli  and  Con- 
necticut, may  the  former  be  freed  from 
pirates  and  the  latter  from  priestcraft" — 
"Church  and  state  united — the  cornerstone 
on  which  Satan  builds  his  fabric  of  infidel- 
ity." " 

Religious  freedom  gained  a  victory  in  1818. 
The  first  Governor  of  the  new  order  was 
OUver  Wolcott.  In  his  Inaugtiral  he  said: 
"It  Is  the  right  and  duty  of  every  man  to 
worship  and  adore  the  Supreme  Creator  and 
preserver  of  the  universe,  in  the  manner 
most  agreeable  to  the  dictates  of  his  own 
conscience;  and  no  man  or  body  of  men  have, 
or  can  acquire,  by  acts  of  licentiousness,  Im- 
piety, or  usurpation,  any  right  to  disturb  the 
public  peace,  or  control  others  In  the  ex- 
ercise of  their  religious  opinions  or  wor- 
ship." » 

The  Connecticut  constitution  provided 
that  "no  preference  shall  be  given  by  law 
to  any  Christian  sect  or  mode  of  worship."  "» 
This  meant  that,  although  all  reUglous  forms 
were  given  protection,  Christianity  was  vir- 
tually recognized  as  the  State's  official  belief. 
Maryland 
This  State  granted  toleration  to  all  Trini- 
tarian Christians  in  1649.  This  was  due  to 
the  efforts  of  the  Proprietor,  Cecil  Calvert, 
Second  Lord  Baltimore,  a  Roman  Catholic, 
and  Its  character  and  significance  may  be 
found  In  descriptions  of  Lord  Baltimore  as  a 
"great  leader  In  the  cause  of  religious  free- 
dom and  liberty."  "  Unfortunately,  and  not 
the  fault  of  the  original  proprietary,  this  was 
not  of  long  duration, 

Rhode  Island 
Rhode  Island,  whose  charter  was  secured 
from  King  Charles  II  in  1663,  provided  for 
complete  religious  freedom.  This  was  due 
mainly  to  the  efforts  of  the  Reverend  John 
Clarke,  a  leader  of  the  liberal  colony  of 
Aquldneck."  He  was  a  coworker  of  Roger 
Williams,  perhaps  the  most  advanced  and 
effective  advocate  of  religious  freedom  in 
colonial  times. 

Pennsylvania 
Pennsylvania,   whose   "Frame   of   Govern- 
ment" was  granted  by  William  Penn  In  1683, 


'  III  M.idlson.  supra,  note  39,  at  307-308. 
"VI  Tliorpe.  supra,  note  17,  at  2793. 
""Church  !ind  State,"  supra,  note  5,  at 403. 
"I   Spires,   "Life   of    Gouverneur   Morris" 
'1832),  124. 


»V  Thorpe,  supra,  note  17,  at  2636-2637. 
••"Church  and  State,"   supra,   note  5.  at 

408-'409. 

«"  Purcell,  "Connecticut  in  Transition,"  191. 

"Id.  at  32. 

"  Id.  at  395. 

"  Eckenrode.  supra,  note  45,  at  95-96. 

"  Id.  at  34. 


provided  that  all  who  believed  In  "One  Al- 
mighty God"  should  be  protected  and  all 
who  Iselleved  in  "Jesus  Christ,  the  Savior  of 
the  World"  were  capable  of  holding  civil 
office."" 

New  Jersey 

In  New  Jersey,  Roman  Catholics  did  not 
have  the  right  to  hold  elective  office  until 
1844,  although  there  was  no  restriction  upon 
Roman  Catholics  as  voters." 

Echoing  Madison's  contempt  for  the  Idea 
of  mere  religious  toleration,  the  Reverend 
John  Leland,  a  Baptist  minister,  wrote  in 
1820  his  "Short  Essays  oh  Gtovernment."  He 
proposed  an  amendment  to  the  Constitution 
of  Massachusetts  to  separate  church  and 
state.     He  virrote  the  following: 

"Government  should  protect  every  man 
thinking  and  speaking  freely,  and  see  that 
one  does  not  abuse  the  other.  The  liberty 
I  contend  for  is  more  than  toleration.  The 
very  idea  of  toleration  is  despicable;  It  sup- 
poses that  some  have  a  pre-eminence  above 
the  rest  to  grant  indulgence:  whereas  all 
should  be  equally  free.  Jews,  Turks,  Pagans, 
and  Christians.  Test  oaths  and  established 
creeds  should  be  avoided  as  the  worst  of 
evils."  ** 

The  various  States  approached  the  matter 
of  religious  freedom  differently;  some 
achieved  It  early  In  our  history,  and  others 
took  a  good  deal  longer.  It  was  generally 
thought  at  this  time  that  although  each 
man  should  be  free  to  worship  as  he  pleased, 
worship  Itself  was  an  affirmative  good.  It 
was  not  thought  at  this  time  In  our  history 
that  government  should  be  neither  for  nor 
against  religion — that  it  should  be,  so  to 
speak,  "neutral."  Religion  was  the  basis 
upon  which  many  established  the  source  of 
our  liberty.  Jefferson,  Adams,  and  Webster 
found  the  dignity  of  our  lives  In  the  all 
powerful  Creator,  and  not  in  the  state. 

The  States  supported  and  encouraged  re- 
ligion, in  some  areas  Protestantism,  In  others 
Christianity  In  general,  and  in  several  merely 
a  "belief  in  Providence." 

Religious  freedom  was  hard  to  win  in  some 
areas,  but  eventually  was  won  In  all.  Few. 
however,  believed  that  religion  and  the  state 
were,  or  ever  could  be,  separate  and  distinct. 
In  this  sense  that  generation  differed  from 
many  in  this  one. 

in.     RELIGION   AND  ITS  CONSIDEKATION   AT  THX 
CONSTITTTTIONAL    CONVENTION 

Some  light  Is  shed  on  the  question  of 
whether  the  provisions  of  the  first  amend- 
ment are  meant  to  be  applicable  to  the 
States  as  well  as  to  the  National  Government 
by  a  discussion  In  "Legacy  of  Suppression," 
by  Leonard  W.  Levy,  of  Brandels  University. 

He  points  out  that  the  original  intention 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  was  to  guar- 
antee the  freedoms  protected  by  the  first 
amendment  against  State  violation.  An 
amendment  proposed  to  the  House  by  Madi- 
son, along  with  his  other  recommendations 
for  what  became  the  Bill  of  Rights,  provided 
that  "No  State  shall  violate  the  equal  rights 
of  conscience  or  the  freedom  of  the  press, 
or  €he  right  to  trial  In  criminal  cases."  " 

Madison  declared.  In  defense  of  his  pro- 
posed restrictions  on  the  States,  that  they 
were  "of  equal,  of  not  greater  importance" 
than  the  prohibitions  against  the  State  en- 
actment of  ex  post  facto  laws,  bills  of  at- 
tainder, or  laws  Impairing  the  obligations  of 
contracts.  He  argued  that  the  powers  of  the 
States  were  more  likely  to  be  abused  than 
those  of  the  National  Government,  If  not 
controlled  by  the  general  principle  that  laws 


"  "Church  and  State,"  supra,  note  5.  at  364. 

<°  Id.  at  435. 

«  Ge"wehn.  "The  Great  Awakening  in  Vir- 
ginia." 190-191. 

«  "Debates  and  Proceedings  of  the  Consti- 
tution of  the  United  States"  (1834) .  452. 
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are    unconstitutional      wliich    infringe    the 
rights  of  the  community  "  ■" 

He  tbought  It  proper  that  every  govern- 
ment shouJd  be  disarmed  of  powers  which 
entrench  upon  the  purticular  ruhts  oi  press, 
conscience,  and  Jury  trial  "  The  amend- 
ment wa«  all  the  more  needed,  he  asserted 
because  some  of  the  States  did  not  project 
these  rights  In  the.r  jwn  cojistltutloivs  As 
fnr  those  that  did.  a  double  security  could 
not  reasonably  be  opposed.' 

Ma/dlson's  prop  sal  fur  a  restriction  on  the 
States  was  assigned  with  his  other  recom- 
mended bills  and  amendn.ents  to  a  commit- 
tee of  the  House  selected  to  frame  a  Bill  ' 
Rights.  The  comm.ttee  adopted  the  pri^p<_>sal 
but  expanded  it  tti  include  the  freedom  of 
speech.  The  recommendath  n  of  the  com- 
mittee to  the  House  was  "No  State  shall  in- 
fringe the  equal  rights  if  cnsclence.  nor  the 
freedom  of  speech  or  nf  -he  press,  nur  of  the 
right  of  trial  by  Jury  m  criminal  cases  "  * 

When  ,thls  proposal  w.is  debated  In  the 
House,  only  one  Member  declared  his  opposi- 
tion. Tucker  of  South  Carolina  stated  sim- 
ply that  It  would  be  better  •  •  •  to  leave  the 
State  governments  to  themselves,  and  not  to 
Interfere  with  them  more  than  we  already 
do."  And  he  moved  to  strike  out  the  amend- 
ment."" 

Madison,  In  reply  declared  that  he  con- 
ceived this  to  be  the  most  valuable  ;imend- 
ment  In  the  whole  list  '  If  there  was  any 
reason  to  restrain  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  from  Infrlngli'.tc  ufxm  these  es- 
sential rights,  "It  Is  equally  necessary  that 
they  ought  to  be  secured  a*;alnst  the  State 
governments  "  He  thought  that  the  people 
would  support  the  amendment  for  that 
reason.™ 

Hvermore,  of  New  Hampshire  the  only 
other  speaker,  agreed  with  Madison  and  sug- 
gested a  slight  stylistic  change  The  House 
then  rejected  Tuckers  motion  and  by  a  tW')- 
thlrds  majority  passed  the  amendment  But 
It  died  In  the  Senate  That  body  included 
many,  like  Tucker  in  the  House,  who  were 
Jealous  of  State  prer< natives  and  believed 
that  the  Constitution  already  lmp>o.sed  ti") 
many  limitations  on  the  States  All  we  know 
about  the  deliberations  of  the  Senate  Is  that 
a  motion  to  adopt  did  not  receive  the  neces- 
sary two-thirds  vote  thoui?h  by  what  mari?ln 
Is  not  recorded.  "As  a  resiilt  of  the  failure 
of  the  Senate  to  pass  the  amendment,  assum- 
ing that  it  would  have  been  ratified,  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States  offered  against 
State  violation  no  protection  whatever  to 
speech,  press,  or  religion  " 

This  historical  fact  has  been  the  subject 
of  much  discussion  Recent  criticism  of  the 
Supreme  Court's  decisions  concerning  school 
prayer  has  used  this  fact.     For  example 

'Of  course  there  is  no  "constitutional  pro- 
hibition against  any  dally  religious  exercises 
In  the  public  school  '  The  Constitution  spe- 
cifically prohibits  Congress  from  passing  any 
law  'prohibiting  the  free  exercise  of  religion  ' 
Apparently  •  •  •  the  Supreme  Court  thinks 
it  can  do  what  Congress  cannot  constitution- 
ally do.  The  ruling  of  the  Supreme  Court  did 
not  change  the  Constitution"  "^ 

The  first  amendment,  as  Introduced  by 
Madison  In  the  House  of  Representatives, 
differs  materially  fr  >m  Its  present  reading 
It  read:  "The  civil  rights  of  none  shall  be 
abridged  on  account  of  religious  beliefs  or 
worship,  nor  shall  any  national  religion  be 
established,  nor  shall  the  full  and  equal 
rights  of  conscience  be  In  any  manner  or  on 
any  pretext  infringed"  '    The  amendment  oc- 
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casloned  considerable  debate  in  the  House 
and  was  then  referred  to  the  ronunittee 
of  11  The  committee  reported  the  arti- 
cle which  read  "No  religion  shall  be  e.stab- 
llshetl  by  law.  n  >r  shall  the  equal  rights  of 
conscience  be  infringed  '"  Mr  Sherman  re- 
garded the  amendment  as  wholly  unneces- 
sary, as  Congress  had  no  authority  delegated 
to  It  by  the  Constitution  to  make  rellgous 
esublishments  and  he  therefore  mi'i.ed  to 
strike  the  clause  out  Mr  Carroll  replied: 
"As  the  rights  of  conscience  are.  In  their 
nature,  of  peculiar  delicacy,  and  will  little 
bear  the  gentlest  touch  of  governmental 
hands,  and  as  many  sects  have  concurred  In 
opinion  that  they  are  not  well  escured  under 
the  present  Constitution,  he  was  much  in 
favor  of  adopting  the  words."  '• 

Mr  Madison  thought  if  the  word  "national" 
was  Inserted  before  rellghjn.  it  would  relieve 
the  objections  made  to  the  report  He  be- 
lieved that  the  people  feared  one  sect  might 
obtain  a  preeminence,  or  two  combine  to- 
gether, and  establish  a  religion  to  which 
they  would  compel  others  to  conform,  and 
believed  if  the  word  "national"  was  intro- 
duced, it  would  point  the  amendment  di- 
rectly to  the  object  It  was  Intended  to 
prevent   "■ 

The  matter  was  finally  referred  to  a  com- 
mittee of  three  which  on  August  24.  1789.  re- 
ported "Congress  shall  make  no  law  es- 
t.ibllshlng  religion,  or  prohibiting  the  free 
exercise  thereof,  nor  sh.all  the  rights  of  con- 
science be  Infringed  ""  ""  It  was  reported  out 
this  way  "Congress  shall  make  no  law  re- 
specting an  establishment  of  religion,  or  pro- 
hibiting the  free  exercise  thereof  "" 

History  would  seem  to  Justify  the  conclu- 
sion that  In  presenting  this  amendment 
Madison  was  reflecting  the  successful  senti- 
ment In  the  struggle  which  had  been  carried 
on  In  his  State  over  the  question  of  religious 
freedom  The  spirit  as  well  as  the  language 
of  the  amendment  was  that  the  general  gov- 
ernment should  forever  refrain  from  mani- 
festing any  preference  concerning  any  par- 
'Icular  religion,  that  It  must  take  no  part 
In  formulating  or  establishing  a  religion  of 
any  kind,  nor  must  it  prohibit  to  atiy  person 
the  free  and  unfettered  enjoyment  of  the 
religion  of  his  choice  As  a  covenant  between 
the  government  and  the  people  <m  this  sub- 
ject. Congress  submitted  this  amendment, 
which  was  promptly  ratified  by  the  requisite 
number  of  States  It  was  not  aimed  at  the 
progress  of  Christianity  or  Intended  to  Im- 
pede Its  Influence  ■  Mr  Justice  Story  has 
said 

"The  real  object  of  the  amendment  was  not 
to  countenance  much  less  to  advance  Moham- 
metaniam,  or  Judaism,  or  Infidelity,  by  pros- 
trating Chrlstlamty.  but  to  exclude  all  ri- 
valry among  Christian  sects,  and  to  prevent 
any  national  ecclesiastical  esUbllshment 
which  should  give  to  a  hierarchy  the  exclu- 
sive patronage  of  the  National  Government 
It  thus  cuts  off  the  means  of  religious  perse- 
cution I  the  vice  and  pest  of  former  ages  i  and 
of  the  subversion  of  the  rights  of  conscience 
In  matters  of  religion,  which  had  been  tram- 
pled upon  almost  from  the  days  of  the  Apos- 
tles to  the  present  age  ""  "" 

This  amendment  secured  forever  In  the 
United  States  the  separation  of  church  and 
state  It  prevents  national  recognition  of 
any  particular  religious  creed,  while  It  does 
not  Impair  nor  diminifh  the  appeal  of  Chris- 
tianity,  or   religion   generally 

In  his  second  Inaugural  address,  Jefferson 
stated  the  position  of  government 

""In  matters  of  religion  I  have  considered 
that  Its  free  exercise  Is  placed  by  the  Consti- 
tution Independent  of  the  p<Twers  of  the 
General  Government  I  have  therefore  un- 
dertaken on  no  occasion  to  prescribe  the  re- 
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Id  at  1373. 
Id   at  1374 

II  Howlson,  "History  of  Virginia"  207 
"2  Story  on  the  Constitution,"  631-633. 
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them    under   the  direction  of  the  church 
State  auth..ritles.  acknowledged  hi-  ,v.. 


ledged  by  the 


Concerning    whether    the    Stiites   reuum-. 
any    power    over    religion.    Mr     Jefferson   . 
1808  wrote  "**">   ^ 

I  consider  the  Government  of  the  Unit*i 
States  as  Interdicted  by  the  Constltut^ 
from  Intermeddling  with  religious  inatJtvT 
tlons.  their  d(ictrines.  discipline,  or  cxercli' 
This  results  ncjt  only  from  the  provlslon^t 
no  law  shall  be  made  respecting  the  enS! 
llshing  or  free  exercise  of  religion,  but  frnm 
that  also  which  reserves  to  the  States^ 
powers  not  delegated  to  the  United  Sutsf 
fertalnly  no  power  to  prescribe  anv  rellgiom 
exercise,  or  to  assume  authority  in  religion 
discipline,  has  been  delegated  to  the  Gene™ 
Government  It  must  then  rest  with  the 
State  as  far  as  It  can  be  In  anv  huniAr 
authority.""  ••  '       ^^ 

It  h.xs  been  recently  suggested  that  slnot 
America  Is  now  a  three-religion  country- 
Protestant.  Catholic,  and  Jewish— rather 
than  a  predominantly  one-religion  Protestuit 
society,  the  legislative  Judgments  of  the 
colonial  period  were  made  on  the  basis  of 
an  entirely  different  situation  in  which  dif- 
ferent standards  were  applied  It  has  been 
further  argued  that  science  and  indm- 
triallsm  have  combined  to  usher  In  a  newer* 
of  secularism  In  which  ancient  rellgiova 
truths  are  widely  disputed,  and  In  which  the 
only  role  for  a  government  to  play  and  be 
truly  fair  Is  one  of  obsolute  and  almott 
aggressive   neutrality 

In  1789  we  were  emerging  from  a  situation 
in  which  each  colony  had  an  established 
church,  or  barring  this  had  given  seven! 
religious  group,s  a  preferred  place  .md  sutuj 
The  era  was  one  In  which  the  very  concept 
of  religious  freedom  was  a  revolutionary  one 
For  Madison  to  propose  the  first  amend- 
ment was  an  Important  step  forward  To 
say  that  he  meant  to  place  government  In  t 
"neutral"  position-  as  against  religion  on 
the  one  hand  and  secularism  or  agnosticlam 
ou  the  other  is  hardly  borne  out  by  the 
facts  The  intention  of  Madison.  Mason,  and 
Jefferson  seems  to  have  been  that  govern- 
ment be  neutral  about  endorsing  any  par- 
ticular rellglon-but  not  about  religion  and 
a  belief  In  G(Xl  Itself. 

IV     CONCLUSION 

James  Madison  stated  that  "Tlie  good  of 
fiK-lety  requires  that  the  rules  of  conduct 
of  Its  members  should  be  certain  and  known, 
which  would  not  be  the  case  if  any  Judge, 
disregarding  the  decisions  of  his  predeces- 
sors should  vary  the  rule  of  law  according 
to    his   individual    interpretation  of  It"""' 

Perhaps  v:e  have  traveled  a  long  way  In 
America  from  those  days  to  these  Even  If 
this  Is  true,  even  if  we  are  no  longer  guided 
by  the  Intent  of  those  who  wrote  the  Con- 
stitution, str.l  It  Is  of  at  least  historical  value 
to  know  and  understand  what  the  thinking 
was  about  church-state  relations  in  Phila- 
delphia in  1789  and  in  .■\nierlca  during  the 
era   of   its   Independence  and    Infancy. 

The  evidence  points  to  the  fact  that  we 
are  a  religious  nation  Madison.  Jefferson. 
Mason  Webster,  .Adam.';,  and  other  founders 
of  the  Republic  and  authors  of  the  Consti- 
tution were  devout  men  Jefferson  said  that 
our  rights  come  from  "the  Creator  '"  All  be- 
lieved that  religion  and  society  went  hand  in 
hand  and  could  not  be  separated  E^ch  be- 
lieved in  religiojis  freedom,  but  none  believed 
in  an  absence  of  the  atmosphere  of  belief  In 
Ood  from  our  public  life  The  preceding 
review  of  the  relevant  events  of  that  era 
leads  to  these  conclusions  Whether  our 
own  era  has  achieved  a  contrary  consensus 
of  opinion  is  yet  to  be  determined 


■»  "I  Messjiges  of  the  President,"  379. 
-  rv  Ford.  "Life  of  Jefferson."  174 
■^  Commonwealth  v  Posey,  4  Call    (Vs.)  1(* 
I  1788). 
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nnllORATION  REFORM  URGED  BY 

^^Stary    of    state    rusk 

^ORE  IMMIGRATION  SUBCOM- 

jflTTEE 

HART  Mr  President,  earlier  to- 
4  .secretary  of  State  Dean  Rusk  ap- 
*^«^fore  the  Judiciary  Subcommit- 
P«*^  ?!'    i„.oHnn  Rnd  Naturalizatior 


tee 

in  s 


^  immigration  and  Naturalization 

Sport  of  S.  1932.  the  Immigration 

bUil  introduced,  on   behalf  of  myself 

d  26  other  Senators,  to  carry  out  the 

^.ilative   recommendations    of   Presl- 

S  Kennedy  and  President  Johnson. 

At  a  Ume  when  political  negativism  is 
«,  vocal  from  some  quarters,  it  is  re- 
JLhing  to  know  this  Nation  has  in  the 
ISte  House  a  President  interested  in 
Jositive  approaches  to  the  problems  and 
^es  confronting  our  society. 

in  my  book,  the  matter  of  immigration 
reform  has  lain  too  long  in  a  wasteland 
of  inaction.  It  is  to  the  great  credit  of 
President  Johnson  that  he  has  put  his 
administration  very  firmly  on  the  side 
of  positive  leadership  in  yet  another  im- 
portant segment  of  public  policy. 

I  hope,  Mr.  President,  that  we  in  Con- 
(tress  Will  proceed  expeditiously  to  coi>- 
sider  the  Senate  bill  1932.  Immigration 
reform  has  broad  support  on  both  sides 
of  the  aisle,  and,  I  may  add.  throughout 
the  country-.  The  passage  of  such  a  re- 
form measure  would  be  a  great  achieve- 
ment for  the  American  people.  Morality 
and  commonsense  put  upon  each  of  us 
a  heavy  obligation  to  pursue  this  objec- 
tive 

Mr  President.  I  highly  commend  to 
my  colleague  Secretary  Rusk's  articu- 
late statement:  and  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  it  be  printed  at  this  point 
m  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Statement  by  the  Honorabli  Dean  Rusk, 
Secretary  op  State,  on  the  Administra- 
tion s  Proposals  for  Amendment  of  the 
Immigration  Laws  (S  1932  and  H.R.  7700). 
Before  the  Senate  Judiciary  Committee, 

SrBCOMMITTEE   ON   IMMIGRATION   AND   NaTU- 

»auzation 

Mr  Chairman,  members  of  the  committee, 
It  18  a  distinct  privilege  for  me  to  appear 
before  vou  todav  to  discuss  the  administra- 
tions proposals 'in  S.  1932  for  a  revision  of 
our  basic  immigration  laws. 

I  shall  limit  my  comments  this  morning 
to  those  objectives  of  the  administration 
proposals  which  bear  on  foreign  policy  and 
In  which  my  Department,  therefore,  Is 
dwply  interested  I  understand  that  the 
.\tt»')rney  General  and  the  Secretary  of  Labor 
wu;  discuss  Internal  or  national  aspects  of 
the  proposals  My  colleague,  Mr.  Abba  P. 
Schwartz.  Administrator  of  the  Bureau  of 
Security  and  Consular  Affairs.  Is  available  at 
the  committee's  convenience  to  discuss  the 
refuftee  and  other  aspects  of  the  administra- 
tion s  proposal  which  I  may  not  cover  this 
morning 

There  are  three  areas  which  are  of  par- 
Ucular  concern  to  us.  The  ftrst  Is  the  way 
in  which  the  present  law  prescribes  the  se- 
lection of  Immigrants  who  are  subject  to 
quota  restrictions  The  second  Is  the  differ- 
ential treatment  to  which  we  subject  per- 
sons of  Asian  ancestry  under  our  Immigra- 
tion laws,  and  third  Is  the  quota  status 
accorded  to  Immigrants  of  newly  Independ- 
«nt  former  colonial  areas  la  the  Western 
Hemisphere. 


1  should  like  to  address  myself  first  to 
the  formula  by  which  we  select  quota  Im- 
migrants. When  Congress  In  1924  devised 
this  method,  usually  referred  to  as  the  na- 
tional origins  system.  Its  primary  objective 
was  to  maintain  the  ethnic  balance  among 
the  American  population  as  It  existed  In 
1920. 

This  system  preserves  preferences  based  on 
race  and  place  of  birth  In  the  admission  of 
quota  immigrants  to  the  United  States.  This 
results  In  discrimination  In  our  hospitality 
to  different  nationalities  In  a  world  situation 
which  Is  quite  different  from  that  which 
existed  at  the  time  the  national  origins  sys- 
tem was  originally  adopted 

Since  the  end  of  World  War  II,  the  United 
States  has  been  placed  In  a  critical  role  of 
leadership  In  a  troubled  and  changing  world. 
We  are  concerned  to  see  that  our  Immigra- 
tion laws  reflect  our  real  character  and  ob- 
jectives. 

What  other  peoples  think  about  us  plays 
an  Important  role  In  the  achievement  of  our 
foreign  policies.  We  In  the  United  States 
have  learned  to  judge  our  fellow  Americans 
on  the  basis  of  their  ability.  Industry,  Intel- 
ligence, Integrity,  and  all  the  other  factors 
which  truly  determine  a  man's  value  to  so- 
ciety. We  do  not  reflect  this  judgment  of  our 
fellow  citizens  when  we  hold  to  Immigration 
laws  which  classify  men  according  to  na- 
tional and  geographical  origin.  It  Is  not 
difficult,  therefore,  to  understand  the  re- 
action to  this  policy  of  a  man  from  a  geo- 
graphical area,  or  of  a  national  origin,  which 
Is  not  favored  by  our  present  quota  laws. 
Irrespective  of  whether  the  man  desires  to 
come  to  the  United  States  or  not,  he  gets  the 
Impression  that  our  standards  of  Judgment 
are  not  based  on  the  merits  of  the  Individ- 
ual— as  we  proclaim — but  rather  on  an  as- 
sumption which  can  be  Interpreted  as  bias 
and  prejudice. 

This  basic  rule  embodying  the  national 
origins  systems  was  not  Intended  to  be  the 
exclusive  principle  governing  American  Im- 
migration policy.  Prom  the  very  beginning 
Congress  gave  equal  weight  to  our  good 
neighbor  policy  when  It  exempted  from  quota 
restrictions  natives  of  our  sister  republics  In 
the  Western  Hemlshpere.  Similarly,  the 
Congress  recognized  the  Importance  of 
uniting  separated  families  by  permitting 
wives  and  children  of  U.S.  citizens  to  Join 
their  husbands  and  fathers  outside  of  any 
quota  restrictions.  As  the  years  progressed, 
the  Congress  has  permitted  more  and  more 
classes  of  Immigrants  to  come  to  the  United 
States  Irrespective  of  their  national  origin. 
In  passing  the  Displaced  Persons  Act  of  1948, 
the  Refugee  Relief  Act  In  1953,  and  the  Fair 
Share  Refugee-Escapee  Act  In  1960,  the  Con- 
gress has  made  major  contributions  to  the 
solution  of  the  refugee  problem.  The  main 
objective  of  these  acts  was  to  permit  refugees 
to  come  to  the  United  States  expeditiously 
without  subjecting  them  to  delays  as  a  result 
of  quota  restrictions.  During  the  last  7 
years  the  Congress,  In  five  bills,  has  taken 
additional  steps  to  ease  existing  quota  re- 
strictions by  admitting  as  nonquota  Imml- 
grante  those  quota  Immigrants  who  had  been 
waiting  for  visas  for  a  considerable  period 
of  time.  As  a  result  of  this  liberalizing  pol- 
icy of  the  Congress,  only  34  percent  of  the 

2  599,349  Immigrants  who  came  to  the  United 
States  from  1953  through  1962  were  quota 
Inmilgrants. 

The  action  we  urge  upon  you,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, Is,  therefore,  not  to  make  a  drastic  de- 
parture from  a  long  established  Immigra- 
tion policy  but  rather  to  reconcile  our  Im- 
migration policy  as  It  has  developed  In  recent 
years  with  the  letter  of  the  general  law.  The 
Image  held  by  many  here  and  abroad  of  our 
Immigration  policy  Is  one  of  discrimination 
which  selects  prospective  Immigrants  based 
strictly  on  their  national  origin.  This  Is  un- 
derstandable, since  70  percent  of  the  total 


authorized  annual  Immigration  of  approxi- 
mately 156.000  Is  allocated  to  three  coun- 
tries. Great  Britain,  Ireland,  and  Germany; 
and  only  30  percent  Is  available  for  over  100 
other  countries  and  areas.  A  careful  exam- 
ination of  our  actual  Immigration  policy  over 
the  last  10  years  reveals  that  this  Is  not  an 
accurate  picture. 

The  fact  that  we  are  a  country  of  many 
races  and  national  origins,  that  those  who 
built  this  country  and  developed  it  made  de- 
cisions about  opening  our  doors  to  the  rest 
of  the  world,  that  anything  which  makes  It 
appear  that  we,  ourselves,  are  discriminat- 
ing In  principle  against  p&rtlcular  national 
origins,  suggests  that  we  think  less  well  of 
our  citizens  of  those  national  origins,  than 
of  other  citizens,  and  that  we  are  somehow 
fearful  or  timid  about  receiving  other  such 
citizens  from  certain  parts  of  the  world. 

The  national  origins  principle,  rather  than 
the  facts  of  our  actual  Immigration,  Is 
picked  up  by  people  unfriendly  to  the 
United  States  and  made  an  Issue  In  their 
countries.  This  causes  political  disturb- 
ances In  the  good  relations  which  we  would 
hope  to  establish. 

I  therefore  urge  the  committee  to  reflect 
In  the  letter  of  the  law  the  policy  adopted  by 
the  Congress  during  the  last  decade  and  to 
eliminate,  with  the  safeguards  proposed  by 
the  administration  bill,  the  national  ori- 
gins system  which  has  created  an  unwhole- 
some atmosphere  In  our  foreign  relations. 
The  administration's  proposal  eliminates 
the  national  origins  system  on  a  gradual 
basis  by  reducing  all  quotas  by  20  percent 
each  year  for  5  years.  The  present  total  au- 
thorized annual  quota  admissions  of  ap- 
proximately 156,000  would  be  maintained, 
except  Initially  all  minimum  quotas  and 
subquotas  would  be  Increased  from  100  to 
200.  These  mlnlmimi  quotas  would  have 
the  20-percent  reduction  each  year  appalled 
to  them. 

A  quota  reserve  pool  Is  established  by  sec- 
tion 2  of  the  bill  before  the  committee  un- 
der which  all  numbers  would  be  allocated 
by  the  fifth  year.  In  each  of  the  5  years  con- 
stituting the  period  of  transition,  the  pool 
would  consist  of  (1)  the  numbers  released 
from  national  origin  quotas  each  year,  un- 
der the  20  percent  progressive  reduction  plan 
and  (2)  numbers  assigned  to  the  old  quotas 
but  unused  the  previous  year  because  Insuf- 
ficient demand  for  them  existed  In  the  as- 
signed quota  area. 

Experience  has  shown  that  we  have  ap- 
proximately 50,000  visa  numbers  annually 
which  are  unused  and  are  not  available  for 
reallocation  to  other  quota  areas.  These 
unused  numbers  are  chiefly  from  the  United 
Kingdom  and  Irish  quotas. 

In  the  fifth  year  all  quota  allocations  would 
be  made  from  the  quota  reserve  pool  which 
would  then  become  a  world-'wlde  quota.  So 
that  no  one  country  could  enjoy  a  dispropor- 
tionate amount  of  numbers  from  the  pool 
based  on  registrations  of  relatively  long- 
standing, the  bill  provides  that  no  one  of  the 
highly  oversubscribed  quota  areas  would  re- 
ceive more  than  10  percent  of  the  total  au- 
thorized quota  numbers. 

A  strict  first-come,  first-served  basis  of  al- 
locating visa  quotas  would  create  some  prob- 
lems In  certain  countries  of  Northern  and 
Western  Europe,  which  under  the  national 
origins  system  enjoyed  a  slttiatlon  where 
quota  niunbers  were  readily  available  to  visa 
applicants. 

To  apply  the  new  principle  rigidly  would 
result,  after  a  few  years.  In  eliminating  Im- 
migration from  these  countries  almost  en- 
tirely. Such  a  result  would  be  undesirable, 
not  only  because  It  frustrates  the  aim  of  the 
bin  that  Inamlgratlon  from  all  countries 
should  continue,  but  also  because  many  of 
the  countries  so  affected  are  among  our  clos- 
est allies.  At  a  time  when  otir  national  se- 
curity rests   In   large   part   on   a   continual 
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strcngtlMnliig  ot  our  ties  with  the««  coun- 
trtM,  It  would  b«  anomalous  lDcle«d  to  re- 
strict opportunmea  for  th«lr  oatloaals  here 
Therefore,  the  bill  allows  the  President  to 
reeerve  e  portion  of  the  pool  for  allocation 
to  qiuUlfled  Immigrants,  who  could  obtain 
visas  under  the  present  sysu>a>.  but  not  under 
the  terms  of  the  bill  before  the  commUtee, 
and  wboee  admlsston  would  further  the  hh- 
tlonal  aeciu-lty  Interest*  in  maintaining  close 
/  ties  with  their  countries.    The  bill  before  you 

propcace  that  50  percent  uf  the  pool  be  civall- 
able  for  thU  purpose  However,  since  the 
Introduction  of  the  bill  we  have  determined, 
In  consultation  with  the  Attorney  Generul. 
that  SO  percent  of  the  pool  would  suffice  to 
meet  oor  objective  This  is  Indicated  in  a 
projection  of  estimated  admissions  for  the 
first  5  years  under  the  bill  and  Id  the  com- 
putation of  the  estlma'.ed  percentage  uf  the 
reserve  which  will  be  utilized  annually  dur- 
ing the  first  5  years  I  am  pleased  to  i>ffer 
these  charts  for  the  record 

The  second  issue  to  which  I  should  like  to 
address    myself    [s    our    immlKratlun    policy 
toward  Asian  persons      We  urge  the  Conjfress 
to  bring  to  a  final  conclusUin  a  development 
which  began  more  than  20  years  a<?u.    we  do 
not  aak  for  a  drastic  departur*-  from  existing 
policy.    As  you  well  Icnow.  Mr   Chairman,  the 
Congreas   eliminated    thf    Chinese    exclusion 
laws    in    1943    at    the    request    of    President 
RooseTelt.      At    that    tlmf    it    established    a 
quota  which   permitted    Chinese    persons    to 
Immigrmte    to    this    country        Progressively 
liberal  amendments  have  followed  this  well- 
considered    beginning   of    a   revision    of    our 
exclusion  policy  as  far  as  Asian   perst^ns  are 
concerned.     Race  as  a  bar  'o  naturalization 
and  thereby  to  lmmlgr;itlon  whs  elimin«t.ed 
with    the    passage    of    th^    Irnmti;ratli.n    and 
Nationality   Act    in    1952       That   act    placed 
Asian  spotiaes  and  children  of  American  citi- 
zens on  equal  footing  with  all  other  Immi- 
grants of  non-Asian  ancestry  by  i^lving  them 
the   privilege   of   nonquota  status      The   e.s- 
tabllshment  of  an  upper  limit  of  2,0<X)  for  the 
so-called  minimum  quotas  in  the  Asian  area, 
and  the  rule  that  the  quota  of  an  Asian  per- 
son  bom   outside    Asia   be   governed    by    in- 
cestry.    remained     the     only     discriminatory 
provisions  In  the  1952  act  as  far  as  A.slan  per- 
sons are  concerned.     The  2.000  limit  on  the 
number  of  Asian  Immigrant*  from  any  non- 
quota area  was  remtvved  by  Congress  in  1961 
Therefore,  only  one  discriminatory  provision 
remains   in  the   law   as  far  as   Asian   persona 
are  concerned.     This  provision  requires  that 
an  Asian  person  be  charged  to  an  Aalan  :}uot*i 
even  If  he  was  born  outside  A-sla.  whether  In 
a  quota  or  nonquota  area 

Por  all  practical  purpxjses.  Congress  has 
already  significantly  tempered  this  provision 
during  the  last  10  years  by  passing  the  spt'ci.il 
legislation  to  which  I  referred  earlier  TMs 
observation  Is  best  documented  by  the  vol- 
ume and  composition  of  immigration  from 
the  major  countries  In  the  F;ix  East — 119,677 
Immigrants  came  to  the  United  States  frim 
China,  Japan,  and  the  Philippines  from  1953 
to  1963.  More  than  90  percent  of  these  im- 
migrant*, 100,654.  were  nonquota  immigrants 
Those  who  read  our  Immigration  laws  and 
see  that  China  has  access  to  205  quota  num- 
bers annually  while  Japan  has  a  quota  of 
185,  and  the  Philippines  a  qouta  of  10<1  are 
unaware  of  the  actual  number  of  Immlgra.'.^a 
from  these  countries  Against  the  back- 
ground of  the  volume  of  Asian  InurUgrailon 
Into  the  United  States  between  1953  and  1963. 
any  Increase  In  the  volume  o{  immigratii-n 
resulting  from  the  prop'jsed  lunendment.; 
would  be  limited.  We  deprive  ourselves  f 
a  powerful  weapon  In  our  fight  against  mis- 
information if  we  do  not  reconcile  here  too 
the  letter  of  the  law  with  the  facts  of  im- 
migration and  thus  erase  the  unfavorable 
Impression  which  unjustifiably  has  become 
attached  to  our  Immigration  policy  tow  u-d 
Asian  persons. 


It  U  of  great  importance  Tu  us  Imm  a  for- 
eign policy  point  of  view  that  this  last  ves- 
tige of  (llscrtininatlun  agaii.si  Asian  persons 
be  eliminated  from  our  immigration  laws. 
This  actU'U  *oolU  bring  to  a  loglcil  conclu- 
sion the  progresAlve  policy  the  Congress  has 
followed  since   1943 

Iw  )  aspects  of  our  present  inmilgrallon 
laws  are  a  source  of  nilsiinderstanUlng  and 
friction  in  the  hemi.sphere 

A  major  problem  arises  from  the  fact  that 
the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act  of  1952 
exempts  from  quota  llmltatl')ns  only  those 
persons  born  in  Western  Hemi.sphere  coun- 
tries that  were  independent  at  the  time  tlie 
l.iw  Was  enarted  I  his  means  th.it  Jamaica 
and  rnnidaU  which  achieved  their  Inde- 
fverideiice  after  the  date  of  tfie  act  are  each 
subjec'ed  t<j  restrictions  of  100  quota  vii);LS 
annually  while  tlielr  hemisphere  neighbors 
are  not  An  addltloi.al  Irritant  for  these  two 
Countries  Is  the  fact  that  the  language  of 
the  present  law  would  grant  nonquota  status 
automatically  to  dependeiicles  on  the  main- 
land If  they  be<oine  independent 

The  Government*  and  people  of  Jamaica 
and  Trinidad  have  m.ide  string  repre!.enta- 
tliuis  asking  to  be  pUnetl  on  .m  equal  footing 
with  the  other  American  ^tate8 

It  h<i*.  ion.{  been  the  policy  of  the  Congress 
U>  re<-(jgiii/,e  the  unique  status  of  our  Inde- 
pendent henUsphere  neighbors  by  according 
them  nonquot<i  immigration  status  Ja- 
maica and  I'rmidud  are  among  the  friendliest 
of  these  neighbors  I  urge  the  committee  t^j 
remove  the  accidental  dls«.  rlminatlon  .igalnst 
them  by  granting  nonquota  status  The  ad- 
rai:ilstratlon  8  prop<:sal  would  als)  accord 
nonquota  status  to  any  dependencies  that 
achieve  independence  In  the  future,  making 
it  clear  to  all  concerned  that  there  arc  no 
second-cla-ss  countries  in  the  hemisphere 
family 

The  differential  treatment  accorded  Ja- 
maica and  Trinidad  in  the  matter  of  non- 
quota status  Is  compounded  by  the  so-called 
Asla-Paclflc  triangle  provisions  of  existing 
law  which  require  that  persons  of  Asian  an- 
cestry be  charged  tt)  the  quota  of  their  ethnic 
>rlgln  rather  than  their  place  of  birth  This 
provision  of  the  Immigration  and  National- 
ity Act  afTecta  m^ist  countries  in  the  hemi- 
.sphere since  In  m.iny  of  them  s«jme  segment 
of  the  population  la  of  Asian  ethnic  origin 
The  question  has  special  Importance  for 
Jam.iha  and  Trinidad  (roughly  40  percent 
of  the  Trinidad  p<")pulatlim  Is  of  Asian  an- 
cestry i  since  the  law  not  only  dlscrlmlnatea 
agaiiust  these  two  countries  on  the  basis  of 
nationality  by  withholding  nonquotii  sutus, 
but.  In  addition,  establishes  dlfTerentlal 
treatment  for  large  segments  of  their  popu- 
lations on  the  basis  of  Asian  ancestry  -even 
thoi;gh  the  persons  affected  are  often  gen- 
erations removed  from  Asia  NonquoUi  stJi- 
tus  for  Jamaica  and  Trinidad  would  have 
no  signitlcance  for  these  pers«jns  unless  the 
Asia-Paciflc  triangle  provisions  of  the  law 
are  repealed  I  respectfully  urge  that  such 
action  be  taken  to  remove  this  last  vestige  of 
discrimination — the  final  step  reciulred  to 
place  all  Immigrants  from  our  sister  .^merl- 
can  states  on  an  equal  fix)tlng 

I  realize,  you  may  be  concerned  about  the 
effect  of  granting  nonquota  stittus  to  these 
couritrie.s  on  the  flow  of  ImnUgratlon  to  the 
United  States  No  doubt  this  flow  will  In- 
crease slightly  as  a  result  of  this  action, 
since  the  United  States  has  always  had  an 
attraction  for  those  seeking  econr)mlc  op- 
portunity and  political  freedom  I  do  not 
believe,  h^iwever.  that  this  Increase  will  be 
dramatic  or  injurious  to  our  n.itlonal  In- 
terest We  d<i  not  ask  that  the  qualitative 
requirements  be  lifted  or  modified  for  these 
immigrants  They,  as  all  others,  will  have 
to  satisfy  the  public  charge  provisions  of 
the  law  They  will  have  U:)  pa.ss  the  health, 
educational,  and  security  tenia  prescribed  by 
existing  law      Furthermore,  the  Secretary  of 


MySl 

Lalxu  always  has  the  authority  to  cli» 
dcxir  to  Immigrants  whose  adml»>,jo^l^ 
adversely  affect  the  working  conmuoa?* 
American  labor,  or  who  would  t*lu^J' 
tlons  for  which  American  labor  t(  tnii^' 
Without  going  into  details  of  thsil!. 
nomlc  aspect*  of  the  admlnistratlooi  b»^ 
pfisal,  on  which  Secretary  Wlriz  wiu  ttm^ 
when  he  testifies  before  this  comznuti^ 
would    like   Uj   make   a  few  general  ottal} 


tlons 


When     Congress    developed    the    nttlOBn 
origins    system    In    1924,    it    appearg  thTTu 


may    have    been     fearful    that    our 


Ppearg  that  n 


couatn 


would  be  swamped  with  vast  numbenof  ubI 
trained  and  Impoverished  people  Pr«Mt. 
day  immigration  Is  very  different  In  voiun, 
and  makeup  from  the  older  migration  oo 
which  most  of  our  thinking  is  still  butf. 
and  lu  slgnlllcance  for  this  country  Ucoa! 
siderably  different  Immigration  now  cooxi 
in  limited  volume  and  Includes  a  relatlnh 
high  proportion  of  older  people  females,  uj 
persons  of   high   skill   and   training 

The  significance  of  inxmlgration  for  t^ 
United  Stcites  now  depends  le."^  on  the  naa- 
ber  than  on  the  quality  of  the  Inuniiranu. 
The  ejtplanatlon  for  the  high  profesalomi 
and  technical  quality  of  present  lmml|n- 
tlon  lies  In  part  In  the  nonquota  nnd  pnf. 
erence  provisions  of  our  Immigration  lavi 
that  favor  the  admission  of  highly  qmn. 
fled  migrants.  But  still  more  it  drptM 
>M  World  conditions  of  postwar  economical 
sijcial  dislocations,  discriminations,  and 
insecurities  in  various  parts  of  the  world 
that  have  disturbed  social  and  ficcupatlonil 
strata  not  normally  disposed  to  emlgntt 
and  has  attracted  them  to  the  greater  po- 
litical freedom  and  economic  opportunity 
offered  In  the  United  States  Under  presant 
circumstances  the  United  States  has  a  nn 
opportunity  to  draw  migrant. s  of  high  In- 
telligence and  ability  from  abroad,  and  la- 
migration.  If  well  administered  can  be  one 
■if  our  greatest  national  resources,  a  souret 
of  manpower  and  brain  power  In  a  divided 
w<  irld 

Mr  Chairman.  I  urge  you  and  memhen  c( 
this  committee  to  give  mo.st  careful  con- 
sideration to  the  President's  proposals  em- 
b-Klletl  in  S.  1932  The  adaption  of  tb<M 
proposals  would  substantially  assist  in  the 
(""induct  of  our  foreign  relations  becauit 
their  Impact  l.s  much  wider  tliat;  Just  on  oui 
immignitinn  situation  History  has  made 
of  this  country  a  people  drawn  fntn  many 
races,  religions,  and  national  origins 

The  central  issue  of  our  time  Is  between 
freedom  and  coercion — between  free  socletla 
and  a  world  of  free  nations,  on  the  one  hand, 
and  a  world  In  which  the  human  race  b 
regimented  under  Communist  rule  A«  tbt 
threat  leader  of  the  cause  of  freedom,  we  art 
exi>ected  to  exemplify  all  that  freedom 
means  We  have  prt>clalmed.  again  aad 
•igaln.  from  the  Declaration  of  Independence 
until  the  present  day,  that  freedom  la  tlx 
riKht  of  all  men  The  rest  of  the  worJd 
watches  us  clcmely  t<5  see  whether  or  no< 
we  live  up  to  the  great  principles  we  haw 
pnx-lalmed  and  promoted  Our  bleoilaha 
delight  our  enemies  and  dismay  our  frlendi 
In  recent  leKlslation,  the  Congress  has  re- 
.iftlrmed  our  basic  commitment  to  ourselTee: 
that  all  our  citizens  are  equally  entitled  to 
their  right*  as  citizens  and  human  belnfi 
I  believe  that  the  amendments  to  OUT 
inimlKrHtioii  laws  proposed  by  the  admlnli- 
tratlon  would  materially  strengi hen  our  po- 
sition In  the  world  struggle  in  which  wean 
engaged  And  If  we  remain  alert  and  en«^ 
getlc  and  res<ilute.  and  true  to  the  Ideas  and 
ideals  which  gave  birth  to  our  Nation  asd 
which  have  now  selsied  the  minds  of  IWB 
everywhere.  Including  millions  behind  U» 
Iron  and  Bamboo  Curtains.  I  have  no  dooK 
as  to  how  the  contest  between  freedom  and 
•oercion  will  be  resolved. 
Tliank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 


PS.  POUCY  TOWARD  CUBA 
HART     Mr.  President,  Americans 
hUi  with  Cuban  refugees  an  active  de- 
?^Jthe  Uberation  of  their  homeland ; 
^  we  are  pledged  to  help  defend  and 
SlrShen     the     forces     at     freedom 
^MKhout  this  hemisphere, 
'^^^lemn  words  of  Secretary  of  SUte 
^.A  before  the  Organization  of  Amerl- 
^    sutei-OAS-last  week,  put  on  the 
Te  o^ce  again.  America's  attitude  to- 
Srd  the  Castro  regime  and  the  Commu- 
iTsubverslon  of  this  hemisphere.    More 
^rLnt  Mr.  President,  the  Secretary's 
Seiit  and  the  affirmative  steps  taken 
he  the  OAS  reflect  our  active  detcrmina- 
L  to  continue  the  two  longstanding 
Sclpal  lines  of  strategy  for  dealing 
Si  the  menace  of  Castro's  communism. 
These  lines  of  strategy  are  summarized 
well  in  a  white  paper  issued  by  the  State 
Department  in  May  1964 : 

«rst  we  must  take  all  possible  measures 
t^  itrenglhen  the  Latin  American  nations  so 
It  thev  may.  through  Individual  and  col- 
3tive  means;  resist  Communist  subversion. 

Second  we  nuiat  employ  all  available  in- 
,tr'jment£  t  f  power  less  than  acts  of  war  to 
ml'  or  reduce  the  ability  of  the  Cuban 
Goverment  to  advance  the  Communist  cause 
;n  Utln  America  through  propaganda,  sab- 
jtgffe  and  subversion. 

To  the  greatest  extent  possible,  we  are  puT- 
sumg*b<v^h  lines  of  strategy  within  the 
framework  of  the  Inter-Amerlcan  system. 

Mr  President,  these  lines  of  strategy 
reflect  the  responsible  leadership  Presi- 
dent Johnson  is  giving  to  our  Nation's 
foreign  relations.  I  deeply  believe  they 
also  reflect  an  American  consensus — sup- 
ported. I  may  add,  by  an  overwhelming 
majority  of  the  Cuban  exiles — on  how  to 
handle  Castro. 

As  the  white  paper  correctly  points 
out— and  I  emphasize  this  point,  Mr. 
President— oven  the  most  vigorous  critics 
of  our  Cuban  policy  reject  the  taking  of 
steps  that  involve  acts  of  war. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  currently 
seems  little  sign  of  a  possibility  to  nego- 
liiie  seriously  with  the  present  regime. 
As  President  Johnson  said  recently,  we 
need  deeds,  not  words,  from  the  Castro 
regime  In  my  book,  this  is  a  long  list  of 
deeds,  including  the  release  of  thousands 
of  political  prisoners  who  Castro  finally 
admits  are  in  his  dungeons. 

The  generally  accepted  limits  of  Amer- 
ican policy  toward  Cuba,  therefore,  are 
well  defined  and  narrow.  It  behooves 
the  vigorous  critics  to  bear  this  factor  in 
mind,  and  not  delude  the  American 
people  into  believing  there  are  prudent 
alternatives  to  accomplish  miracles  over- 
night. 

The  disheveled  state  of  Cuban  society 
and  the  frantic  pleas  for  help  by  the 
Castro  brothers  would  indicate  that  our 
policy  of  collective  action  to  isolate  Cuba 
Is  bearing  fruit.  There  is  little  doubt  In 
my  mind  that  the  United  States  is  In  a 
position  of  gr^t  strength  as  it  continues 
to  cope  with  the  Castro  regime.  The 
steps  taken  by  the  OAS  reinforce  our 
position. 

Mr.  President,  it  Is  hoped  that  a  re- 
sponsible political  alternative  to  the 
Castro  regime  will  emerge  on  the  Island 
of  Cuba.  In  the  meantime,  I  am  con- 
fident that  our  Government  will  con- 
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tlnue  to  use  wisely  our  great  strength  as 
we  pursue  determined  efforts  to  broaden 
the  boundaries  of  freedom  within  this 
hemisphere. 

The  Cuban  white  paper,  issued  by  the 
State  Department  In  May.  Is  a  helpful 
document  and  a  clear  statement  of  the 
basis  and  content  of  U.S.  policy  toward 
Cuba.  I  commend  it  to  Senators;  and 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  it  be  printed 
in  the  Record  at  the  conclusion  of  my 
remarks. 

Mr.  President,  as  Senators  know,  sev- 
eral American  newsmen  and  journalists 
are  currently  in  Cuba.  Their  reports 
should  be  of  interest  to  all  Americans. 
As  Mr.  Derick  Daniels,  assistant  manag- 
ing editor  of  the  Detroit  Free  Press,  put 
it: 

Our  man  will  report  what  he  sees  and  finds 
in  what  we  consider  to  be  a  newsworthy  sp)Ot. 

Two  reports  by  Mr.  Lee  Winfrey,  of 
the  Detroit  Free  Press,  and  one  report 
by  Mr.  Al  Burt,  of  the  Miami  Herald, 
were  published  in  the  July  25  and  26 
issues  of  the  Miami  Herald.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  these  three  articles  also 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  pam- 
phlet and  the  articles  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 
Exhibit  1 
VS.  Policy  Toward  Cuba 
Foreign  policies  are  rarely  born  full  .-irmed 
like   Minerva.     More    often   they    evolve    in 
response  to  events  and  circumstances 

In  such  cases  there  Is  a  danger  that  the 
assumptions  on  which  policies  are  founded 
may  become  obscured. 

This  has  happened  to  some  extent  with 
regard  to  our  policy  toward  the  present 
government  of  Cuba.  Some  of  the  public 
dlBcuasion  that  has  surounded  that  policy 
has  Involved  misapprehensions  on  a  num- 
ber of  fronts — misapprehensions  as  to  the 
nature  of  the  danger  posed  by  the  present 
and  potential  activities  of  the  Castro  gov- 
ernment, misapprehensions  as  to  the  range 
of  policies  available  to  counter  that  danger, 
and  misapprehensions  as  to  the  objectives 
that  we  can  expect  to  accomplish  by  the 
policies  employed. 

We  shall  try  to  answer  some  of  the  ques- 
tions that  have  arisen  with  regard  to  our 
Cuba  policy  and  shall  try  to  clarify  some  of 
the  confusion  that  has  been  apparent  In  the 
public  debate. 

A    MODERN    MENACE 

Plrst,  what  Is  the  nature  of  the  threat 
imposed  by  the  existence  of  a  Commtinlst 
regime  In  Cuba? 

It  Is  not,  m  our  judgment,  a  military 
threat  to  the  United  States.  We  shall  never 
permit  It  to  menace  our  own  strategic  power, 
as  ovir  actions  In  October  1962  demonstrated. 
We  are  taking  constant  and  effective  meas- 
ures to  insure  that  such  a  threat  does  not 
occur  again — and  we  shall  continue  to  take 
those  measures. 

Nor  do  we  regard  Cuba  as  a  direct  military 
threat  to  Latin  America.  The  Cuban  armed 
forces  are  large  and  equipped  with  modern 
weaponry.  They  are  by  all  odds  the  most 
powerful  military  establishment  in  Latin 
America.  But  Cuba  does  not  possess  airlift 
and  seallft  sufficient  to  permit  It  to  take 
offensive  action  against  Its  neighbors,  and. 
In  any  event,  we  maintain  overwhelming 
mlUtary  forces  In  the  area  to  prevent  Cuba 
from  attacking  other  American  Republics. 

The  menace  of  Castro  communism  to  Latin 
America  Is  of  a  different  and  perhaps  a  more 
modern  kind.  It  is  the  menace  of  subver- 
sion—the undermining  of   existing  govern- 


ments, the  arming  of  organized  Communist 
minorities,  and  the  mounting  of  campaigns 
of  sabotage  and  terror. 

Some  areas  of  Latin  America  are  peculiarly 
vulnerable  to  such  tactics.  VulnerabUlty  Is 
greatest  where  social  injustice  Is  widely 
prevalent,  where  anachronistic  societies  re- 
main dominated  by  small  elites — tight  little 
oligarchies  that  control  the  bulk  of  the  pro- 
ductive wealth.  In  some  places  these  oli- 
garchies have  only  recently — and  reluc- 
tantly— begun  to  make  concessions  to  the 
insistent  demands  of  the  millions  of  eco- 
nomically submerged  peoples  for  a  measure 
of  social  Justice  and  a  decent  ^standard  of 
living. 

Por  Latin  America,  as  has  been  frequently 
remarked,  is  in  the  throes  of  a  great  trans- 
formation from  a  continent  of  backward  so- 
cieties to  a  continent  of  new,  modern  na- 
tions. During  this  period  of  change  and 
tension,  it  offers  a  tempting  target  for  the 
Communists.  They  are  at  least  as  conscious 
as  we  of  the  importance  and  weakness  of  the 
area.  They  are  at  least  as  determined  as  we 
to  see  that  the  brew  produced  by  the  Latin 
American  ferment  is  to  their  liking.  They 
have,  therefore,  regarded  the  establishment 
of  a  Communist  government  in  Cuba— a 
Communist  Latin  American  state  at  the  very 
doorstep  of  the  United  States — as  a  major 
asset  for  communism. 

CASTRO'S    BID    FOR    POWER 

In  their  determination  to  establish  a  cen- 
ter of  subversion  for  Latin  America  In  Cuba, 
the  Communists  have  found  a  natural  lieu- 
tenant in  Fidel  Castro.  Castro  regards  him- 
self as  the  "liberator"  of  all  Latin  America. 
A  born  revolutionary,  driven  by  a  hunger 
for  power  and  prestige,  he  looks  upon  the 
southern  half  of  the  American  Continent  as 
a  proper  field  for  the  fulfUlment  of  his  ambi- 
tions. He  seeks  a  revolutionary  millennium 
in  which  the  example  of  Cuba  will  have 
swept  the  continent,  and  his  position  of 
lll>erator  and  leader — not  of  the  small  island 
of  Cuba,  but  of  all  Latin  America— will  have 
been  assured. 

This  vision  springs  from  his  psychological 
and  political  needs.  It  Is  necessary  to  the 
man  and  equally  to  his  followers,  whose  revo- 
lutionary enthusiasm  must  be  constantly 
fed  on  the  prospect  of  further  advance 
beyond  the  confines  of  the  island — an  Island 
wlilch  they  look  upon  as  the  base  from  which 
the  contlnentwlde  revolution  will  l>e  propa- 
gated bv  word  and  deed. 

That  Castro  Intends  to  extend  Communist 
ix)wer,  and  that  he  is  actively  seeking  to  do 
so,  have  been  clearly  shown.  The  most  re- 
cent and  dramatic  evidence  Is  the  three  tons 
of  arms  sent  from  Cuba  to  Venezuelan  Cas- 
troist  Insurgents.  An  investigating  commit- 
tee of  the  Organization  of  American  States 
(OAS)  was  appointed  to  study  all  aspects  of 
this  case.  It  found  that  the  evidence  clearly 
substantiated  the  Venezuelan  Government's 
charges  of  Cuban  intervention  and  aggres- 
sion. The  committee's  report  provides  the 
basis  for  further  collective  OAS  action 
against  Cuba,  and  the  members  are  consult- 
ing now  among  themselves  to  determine  the 
collective  measures  which  should  be  taken. 

TWO     LINES     OF    STRATEGY 

The  United  States,  as  the  strongest  nation 
In  the  Western  Hemisphere,  is  faced  with  a 
difficult  but  practical  problem.  With  the 
existence  of  a  Communist  center  In  Latin 
America,  how  do  we  and  our  Latin  American 
allies  prevent  that  center  from  being  used 
as  an  active  center  for  Communist  Infection? 

The  most  obvious  and  direct  way  to  elimi- 
nate the  Castro  regime  in  Cuba  would  be  by 
direct  military  action  designed  to  replace  the 
present  government  by  a  non-Communist 
government  friendly  to  the  West.  Less  di- 
rect action  might  take  the  form  of  an 
enforced  blockade— which  wotild  still  be  an 
act  of  war. 
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At  the  other  end  of  the  spectrum  from 
mllltarf  action  Is  a  policy  of  trying  to  nego- 
tiate with  Castro  Taking  account  of  the 
decisions  reached  within  the  American  sys- 
tem, we  have  consistently  maintained  that 
two  elements  in  the  Cuban  situation  are  not 
negotiable.  Plrst  Castro  s  political  eco- 
nomic, and  military  dependence  upon  the 
Soviets:  and.  second,  the  continuance  of  Cas- 
tro's subversive  activities  in  Latin  America 
We  see  no  present  evidence  that  Castro  is 
prepared  to  eliminate  these  two  conditions-- 
and.  In  fact,  the  evidence  thus  far  is  all  the 
other  way. 

The  limits  within  which  the  United  States 
must  erect  a  Cuban  policy  are.  therefore  well 
defined  and  narrow  If  on  the  one  hand  we 
do  not  wish  to  adopt  policies  that  involve  an 
act  of  war — and  even  the  most  vli^nroua 
critics  of  our  Cuban  policy  have  rejected  this 
course  of  action -and  on  the  other,  there 
seems  little  sign  of  a  possibility  of  serious 
negotiation  with  the  present  regime,  we  are 
left  with  two  principal  lines  of  strategy  for 
dealing  with  the  menace  of  Castro  a  Cuba  to 
Latin  America 

P*lrst.  we  must  take  all  possible  mea.sures 
to  strengthen  the  Latin  American  nations  so 
that  they  may.  through  individual  and  ri>l- 
lectlve  means,  resist  Communist  subversion 
Second,  we  must  employ  all  available  In- 
struments of  power  !es.s  than  acts  of  war  to 
limit  or  reduce  the  ability  of  the  Cuban 
Oovernment  to  advance  the  Communist 
cause  In  Latin  America  through  propaganda, 
sabotage,  and  subversion 

To  the  greatest  extent  ptissible  we  are 
pursuing  both  these  lines  of  strategy  within 
the  framework  of  the  inter-Amerlcan  system 
We  have  sought  to  make  clear  to  our  Latin 
American  friends  that  the  problem  of  pro- 
tecting the  continent  against  the  menace  of 
Castro  communism  must  be  tackled  by  'he 
American  states  as  a  collective  undertaking 
The  Organization  of  American  States  is  the 
principal  Instrumentality  fur  this  purpose, 
but  we  are  also  employing  other  multilateral 
groupings  within  the  inter -.American  family. 
In  January  1962,  the  Foreign  Ministers  of 
the  OAS  formally  found  the  Castr^i  regime 
to  be  Incompatible  with  the  lnter-.\merlcan 
system  and  excluded  it  from  further  partici- 
pation In  that  system  The  Fr.relgn  Ministers 
.hIso  approved  the  ImmecU.ite  suspen.slon  of 
trade  with  Cuba  In  .-irm.s  .md  war  materia! 

In  early  October  1962.  the  Foreign  Mln- 
i.sters  of  the  OAS  informally  met  to  consider 
the  problems  arising  from  growing  Slno- 
Sovlet  Intervention  In  Cuba,  particularly  the 
-Attempt  to  convert  the  island  into  an  armed 
base  for  Communist  subversive  penetration 
of  the  hemisphere  In  their  conclusions.  th» 
Foreign     Ministers  poin'ed    )ut 

1.  The  need  for  the  .American  Republics 
and  all  other  Independent  countries  t<j  re- 
view their  policies  on  trade  with  Cuba,  in- 
cluding the  use  of  their  ships  in  the  Cuban 
trade; 

2.  The  importance  of  Intensifying  me.v^- 
ures  against  Communist  subversion, 

3.  The  desirability  uf  keeping  a  careful 
check  on  the  delivery  of  .irtns  to  Cuba,   and 

4  The  need  for  .special  studies  of  the 
transfer  of  funds  for  .-.ubversive  purposes,  the 
flow  of  subversive  prjpimanda.  and  the  utili- 
zation of  Cuba  as  a  base  for  training  In  sub- 
versive techniques 

The  Council  of  the  OAS  subsequently  di- 
rected the  preparation  of  a  special  study  on 
measures  for  controlling  funds  propagandi, 
and  training  for  subversive  purposes  The 
Council  sent  the  re{X)rt,  incorporating  spe- 
cific and  general  recommendations  In  these 
three  fields,  to  member  governments  in  July 
1963  urging  that  the  recommended  measures 
be  carried  out  promptly 

Meanwhile.  In  .\pr!!  1961  'he  five  Cer:trU 
American  Republics,  together  with  Panama 
and  the  United  States,  undercook  a  cor>p<?ra- 
tlve  effort  to  safeguard    the  Caribbean   area 


July  Si 


against  Cuban  subversive  activities  At  that 
meeting  and  at  a  subsequent  .second  meet- 
ing In  January  1964  the  cixiperatlng  coun- 
tries ^igrPed  on  a  series  of  me.isures  to  in- 
crease the  .security  of  the  countries  of  the 
area  The  program  include.s  the  control  of 
subversive  travel  funds,  and  propaganda,  the 
strengthening  .f  security  organizations,  and 
the  Improvement  of  communications  be- 
tween  national  security  agencies 

Following  it.s  own  investigation  of  the  re- 
cently discovered  Venezuelan  arms  cache, 
the  O.'^S  Is  now  stud'.lng  additional  measures 
for  dealing  with  Cuba  as  a  base  of  subversion 
.md  for  policing  Cuban-supported  activities 
\u  Latin  .\inerlra 

These  i  xpf-r.itive  actions  by  the  .American 
■itates  have  shown  considerable  success  In 
order  to  control  movement  to  and  from  Cuba 
for  subversive  purposes  m.inv  I-atln  .Ameri- 
can governments  have  Instituted  prinedures 
for  restricting  travel  by  their  nationals  to 
("viba  .As  a  result  uf  these  measures  only 
;>0  percent  us  many  Latin  Ameririiiis  were 
able  t<i  travel  to  Cuba  during  1963  as  during 
the  preceding  year. 

We  continue  to  work  with  Individual  gov- 
ernment* to  help  them  improve  the  ability 
of  their  police  and  armed  forces  to  deal  with 
terrorism  and  insurgency  The  United  States 
and  Latin  American  governniei'.t.s  .ire  also 
cooperating  with  increasing  effect iven-.s.s  in 
exchanging  intelligence  rm  Castroist  sub- 
version activities  and  in  improving  com- 
munications between  their  security  services 

THE    ALLIA.«JCE    TOR    PROGRESS 

In  the  long  run.  however.  Latin  .America 
will  be  rendered  immune  to  Communist  In- 
fection only  by  an  amelioration  of  the  con- 
ditions^ political,  economic  and  social — In 
which  subversion  flourishes  ITie  United 
States  and  the  free  nations  i.f  L.atln  America 
have  therefore,  through  the  Alliance  for 
Progress,  undertaken  a  major  collective  ef- 
fort It  Is  directed  at  the  ambitious  target 
•  (  transforming  the  structure  and  produc- 
tive capacity  of  the  Latin  American  nations 
so  as  to  bring  about  not  merely  an  Increase 
but  a  more  equitable  distribution  of  re- 
sources 

Given  the  magnitude  of  this  undertaking. 
It  will  be  years  before  major  results  can  be 
achieved  But  until  such  a  transformation 
Is  accomplished  I.atin  Ainerica  will  remain 
a  fertile  seedbed  for  Communist  subversion 

PROGRAM    or    ECONOMIC    DENIAL 

By  strengthening  the  Ijitln  American  na- 
tions through  collective  political,  economic, 
and  military  measures  we  are  Increasing 
their  ability  to  resist  subversion  But  at  the 
same  time  we  must  actively  pursue  measures 
ai^iilnst   Cuba   to   limit   Its  ability   to  subvert 

In  this  e.Tort  we  are  exploiting  the  propa- 
ganda pcrtentlal  to  the  fullest  But  an  In- 
formation program  must  be  reg;irded  pri- 
marily as  a  supplem.ent  to  substantive  pol- 
icies Given  the  present  limits  of  action, 
we  must  rely,  as  our  major  Instriiment.  on 
a  systematic   program  of  economic  denial 

This  Is  the  only  policy-short  of  the  use 
of  force-  that  gives  promise  of  having  a  sig- 
nificant Impact  on  Cuba  and  Its  continuance 
as  a  Communist  base  In  the  Western  Hem- 
isphere 

Such  a  program.  In  our  Judgment,  can  and 
df>es  work  efTe<tlvely  to  achieve  objectives 
that  are  In  the  manifest  Interest  not  only 
of  the  United  States  and  Latin  America  but 
of  other  free-world  nations 

In  discussing  the  effectiveness  of  this  pro- 
ktram  let  us  make  one  point  cjulte  clear  We 
have  never  contended  that  a  program  of  eco- 
nomic denial— short  of  an  act  of  war  such 
as  a  mllltarv  blockade  that  would  cut  off 
bloc  as  well  as  free-w.>r!d  trade  Is  likely 
by  Itself  to  bring  down  the  present  C\jban 
regime 


The  objectives  which  this  program  e« 
compllsh   are   more   limited      They  a^**" 


In  number 
First      and 


lmp«irtant^ 


most     iiiiportanv    to   dm 
.St rate    to   the   peoples    of   the   AmerlcirS' 
publics   that   communum    has   no  funT 
the  Western  Hemisphere,  ^^  ^ 

Second,    to    make    plain    to   the 
Cuba  and   to   elements   of   the 


r»opi*  or 

ture  of  the  regime  that   the  presen" t!!l"" 
cannot  serve  their   interests.  "VOt 

nurd,    uj    reduce    the   wili   and  ablluv  ^ 
the  present   Cuban   regime  to  export  8ub»» 
slon     and     vl,,lence    to    the    other    Amerl,i^ 


Fourth    ro 


increase  the  cost  tci  the  Sotu, 
Union  of  maintaining  a  Communist  ouImb 
m    the   Western    Hemisphere 

TtUise  are  the  objectives  which  we  ictk 
•o  achieve  by  a  program  of  economic  dem^ 
against  Cuba  That  program  reflecu  -h, 
purpose  of  the  Organization  of  Amerian 
States  In  our  opinion  it  is  reallstlctiiT 
designed  to  accomplish  the  limited  but  nont 
iheless  im(>.rtant  objectives  tow.ird  which"' 
is  directed 

ErrrcTivENF.ss  or  the  denial  ptociAM 
Economic  denial  Is  a  weapon  that  roust  be 
used  with  great  selectivity  It  can  never  be 
more  effective  than  the  economic  clrcua. 
stances  of  the  target  country  A  progrun 
of  general  economic  denial  agiUnst  the  So. 
Viet  Union,  for  example,  would  In  the  Ion* 
run  m.'ike  little  ,sen,se  since  the  Soviet  Um^ 
inipuris  ^^opr-tJie  free  world  only  about  one- 
half  of  1  percent  of  Its  gross  national  prod- 
uct 

But  Cuba  presents  a  wholly  different  Bltuj- 
tlon  It  is  a  small  Island  with  meager  nii- 
ural  res<jurces  and  .i  low  level  of  indu«trt»J 
deve)<ipment  Prior  to  the  Castro  regime 
Its  lmfx>rts  from  the  free  world  prindpaUj 
the  United  States  represented  more  ihw 
30  percent   of  its  gross   national  pnxlucl 

Th'ise  impons  were  the  vital  element*  n' 
Its  economic  prosperity  They  coiulited 
principally  of  Industrial  goods  and  equip- 
ment.  fuel,  raw   materials    and   fo<xlstu!Ii 

Cuba's  Industrial  Installations,  lu  poww- 
plants,  it*i  sugar  mills,  its  transpurUllOB 
equipment,  are  all  i.if  Western  origin.  Afte 
5  years  Cubii's  Industrial  plant  is  obsolete 
and  rapidly  deteriorating  With  no  con- 
tinuing supply  of  spare  parts  it  has  resorud 
to  cannibalizing  Its  existing  equipment 

In  addition,  Cuba  has  become  far  more 
exposed  and  vulneruble  to  economic  pressun 
becaiuse  Castro  s  internal  policies  have  driven 
into  exile  several  hundred  thousand  Cu- 
bans the  managerial  and  professional  elite 
There  Is  now  a  great  shortage  of  skill*.  &al 
much  of  the  equipment  in  the  lndu«tru; 
plant  Is  mishandled  This  situation  hsi 
been  further  aggravated  by  management  de- 
cisions taken  fin  ideoloRical  rather  than 
economic,  grounds 

Cuba  Is.  therefore  vulnerable  to  a  policy 
of  economic  denial  Its  vulnerability  Is  well 
Illustrated  by  what  has  happened  to  lie 
Cuban  economy  since  trade  with  the  Weit 
was  first  restricted  Today  the  Cuban  sUnd- 
ard  of  living  l.s  some  20  percent  below  prt- 
Castro  levels  Many  essential  items  art  ra- 
tioned and  many  imported  items,  such  u 
fresh  fruits  and  canned  goods,  have  almcst 
disappeared  The  Cuban  people  are  allow«d 
two  bars  of  soap  per  per.s<ui  [)er  month.  3 
pfiunds  of  meat  jier  person  per  month,  and  6 
ounces  of  coffee  per  [Person  per  month  whec 
they  can  get   them 

Industrial  output  which  accounts  for  le« 
than  25  percent  of  the  gro.ss  national  prod- 
uct luis  remained  stagnant  Quality  ha» fre- 
quently been  sacrificed  to  malnUln  U* 
volume  I'f  production  In  many  induitrlii 
lutput  Is  shixldy.  centralized  operatloM  In- 
ffflcient.  and  labor  productivity  extremely 
IC'W.  In  larjre  part  because  of  lack  of  monle 
and    Incentive      Plants    and   machinery  •» 
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,die  because  of  a  lack  of  spare  parts 
-^terlals,  and  breakdowns  In  water, 
*  f**  ^  transport  exacerbate  the  general 

"^'e'S^ui^  productlon-the  basis  of  the 
^i^eJXmv-has  fallen  drastically. 
*°, dear's  production  of  3.8  million  tons 
^, he  lowest  since  the  early  1940-8.  and  the 
JJ  for  this  year  will  probably  be  near  the 

•^^tJ^he  curtailment  of  free-world  trade, 
J*^  have  fallen  drastically— from  more 
*!?ri«)0  million  in  1958  to  less  than  $600 
'^nonln  1963  The  lines  Of  trade  have 
Sn  completely  redrawn.  In  1958  substan- 
,  iiv  all  imports  came  from  free-world 
K,urce«.  last  year  86  percent  came  from  the 
Coininunlst  bloc 

nis  perhaps  pertinent  to  point  out  that 
Chan  Txporls  to  Latin  America  fell  from 
rj4  miinoii  m  1953  to  an  estimated  $8  mll- 
imn  in  1962  while  Latin  American  exports 
w  Cuba  fell  from  $78  million  in  1958  to  an 
Mtlmated  »6  7  million  in  1962. 

ALI  lED     COOPERATION 

In  order  tu  exploit  Cuba's  economic  vul- 
nerability we  have  developed  programs  of 
(common 'action  on  two  levels:  Plrst.  to  re- 
.uict  the  availability  of  free-world  shipping 
to  Cuba,  second,  to  limit  the  categories  of 
jTiiods  that  mav  be  available  to  Cuba. 

In  order  to  make  these  policies  effective, 
wt  have  sought  'the  cooperation  of  the  other 
jnaior  indvistrialized  countries  of  the  free 
7!0T\d  and  particularly  our  NATO  allies.  We 
!iave  obtained  considerable,  although  not 
complete,  cooperation 

For  example,  the  number  of  calls  by  free- 
world  vessels  at  Cuban  ports  dropped  60  per- 
cent in  1963  as  compared  to  1962,  and  there 
are  reasonable  pro6i)ect8  that,  over  1964  as 
»  whole,  there  will  be  a  further  drop. 

Realistically,  we  must  recognize  that  the 
re«tnction  of  free- world  shipping,  while  use- 
ful U  of  only  limited  utility.  Shipping  under 
Uie  control  of  the  bloc  could  transport  the 
goods  that  Cuba  requires,  although  at  the 
cost  of  a  considerable  reorganization  and  dls- 
rjptlon  of  schedules  and  charters. 

Much  more  important  Is  the  denial  of 
those  categories  of  goods  that  are  most  vital 
to  the  operation  of  the  Cuban  economy. 
This  Includes  Industrial  goods,  transport 
equipment,  and  critical  materials.  Not  only 
is  Cuba  wholly  dependent  on  a  large  and 
continuing  import  of  consumer  goods  If  It  Is 
to  maintain  more  than  a  subsistence  econ- 
omy but  Us  limited  Industrial  plant,  Includ- 
ing  the  sugar  Industry.  Is  based  on  Western 
equipment  that  Is  rapidly  becoming  worn 
out  and  obs<ilete  and  on  Western  transport 
equipment  that  Is  rapidly  falling  apart.  It 
Is  important,  therefore,  that  the  West  should 
not  bolster  the  economy  by  providing  spare 
parts  and  replacements. 

This  was  the  reason,  for  example,  that  the 
United  SUtes  took  such  a  strong  position 
airainst  the  recent  sale  of  450  buses  to  the 
Caatro  government — 400  of  which  are  to  be 
used  in  Havana  Those  400  additional  buses 
will  almost  double  available  public  transport 
It,  the  city  that  dominates  Cuba's  economic 
life  Without  those  buses  the  efficiency  of 
the  Cuban  economy  and  the  level  of  Cuban 
morale  would  be  further  impaired. 

The  sale  of  Western  locomotives  to  Cuba 
could  have  an  even  greater  Impact.  Move- 
ment of  sugar  to  Cuban  ports  Is  almost  en- 
tirely by  rail,  and  the  motive  power  of  the 
Cuban  railroad  system  Is  presently  In  a  criti- 
cal sute  of  disrepair.  In  a  late- 1963  descrip- 
tion of  the  "desperate  state"  of  the  railroad 
•VBtem.  a  Cuban  official  organ  estimated  that 
only  one-quarter  as  many  locomotives  were 
then  In  operating  condition  as  In  1959.  To 
replace  even  a  part  of  this  equipment  would 
be  a  very  big  boon  to  the  Cuban  economy. 

A    MISLXADINC    COMPAKISON 

Tht  position  of  our  Oowmment  in  Meklng 
to  prevent  the  sale  of  such  heavy  equipment 


to  the  Cuban  regime  has,  unfortunately,  not 
always  been  fully  understood  either  In  the 
United  States  or  by  some  of  our  friends 
abroad.  The  question  has  frequently  been 
confused  by  the  curious  contention  that  the 
sale  of  U.S.  wheat  to  the  Soviet  Union  some- 
how Justifies  the  sale  of  critical  supplies  to 
Cuba.  Such  an  argument  betrays  a  misun- 
derstanding of  the  nature  and  objectives  of 
the  program  of  economic  denial. 

As  mentioned  above,  the  contlnentwlde 
economy  of  the  Soviet  Union,  which  In  many 
ways  approaches  self-sufficiency,  is  far  less 
vulnerable  to  economic  denial  than  that  of 
Cuba.  There  would  be  no  point  In  trying  to 
Influence  Soviet  strength  or  Soviet  policy  by 
a  general  effort  to  deny  exports  to  that  coun- 
try. All  that  has  ever  been  attempted  Is  a 
selective  program  of  denying  access  primarily 
to  strategic  goods. 

The  United  States  has  long  had  a  modest 
trade  In  agricultural  products  with  the  Soviet 
Union.  The  special  aspect  of  the  wheat  sale 
was  Its  unusual  size  and  character.  The 
Soviet  Union  has  been  traditionally  an  ex- 
porter of  wheat,  and  before  approaching  the 
United  States  It  had  already  contracted  the 
bulk  of  Its  wheat  Import  requirements  from 
Canada  and  Australia.  Purchases  from  the 
United  States  were,  from  the  Soviet  point 
of  view,  marginal.  Even  the  2>2  million  tons 
originally  discussed  would  have  totaled  only 
about  SVj  percent  of  normal  Soviet  bread 
grain  production. 

Under  these  circumstances  It  Is  quite  clear 
that  the  sale  of  wheat  to  the  Soviet  Union 
Involved  considerations  quite  unrelated  to 
those  Involved  in  the  denial  of  economic 
goods  and  other  capital  equipment  to  Cuba. 
Thus  any  sale  of  wheat  to  the  Soviet  Union 
was  not  of  great  Importance  to  the  Soviet 
economy  and  was  of  slight  Importance  to  the 
food  stocks  of  the  Soviet  people.  But  our 
denial  of  Industrial  and  transport  equipment 
and  spare  parts  to  Cuba  can  mean  a  serious 
Impairment  In  the  state  of  the  Cuban  econ- 
omy. 

Oddly,  enough,  these  two  quite  distinct 
questions  have  been  confused,  sometimes  de- 
liberately, by  people  holding  quite  disparate 
views:  by  those  In  Europe  who  would 
like  to  find  an  excuse  to  sell  heavy  equipment 
to  Cuba,  and  by  those  In  America  who  would 
like  to  find  a  basis  for  attacking  the  wheat 
sale.  An  objective  comparison  of  these  two 
situations  reveals  the  emptiness  of  the  argu- 
ment. 

TO  THE  PEOPLE  OF  CUBA 

These  In  brief  are  the  bases  for  our  policy 
toward  Cuba  and  the  reasons  why  we  are 
seeking — and  shall  continue  to  seek — to  limit 
the  supply  of  critical  goods  to  the  Cuban 
economy. 

This  program  Is  directed  at  the  present 
Cuban  Government.  It  will  be  continued  so 
long  as  that  government  persists  in  Its  efforts 
to  subvert  and  undermine  the  free  societies 
of  Latin  America. 

Within  recent  weeks  It  has  become  more 
than  ever  apparent  that  our  program  is  suc- 
ceeding. Cuba  under  communism  Is  provid- 
ing a  spectacle  of  economic  failure  for  all 
to  see.  Far  from  offering  a  better  life  for 
the  Cuban  people,  communism  Is  bringing 
only  depression  and  want. 

Today  the  Cuban  economy  Is  In  a  mess — 
a  me£S  produced  by  Incompetent  manage- 
ment. Ideological  Interference,  and  the  refusal 
of  the  United  States  and  many  other  Western 
societies  to  deal  with  a  government  that  Is 
seeking  to  undermine  Its  neighbors. 

The  magnitude  of  the  Cuban  economic 
failure  is  clearly  apparent  in  the  consUnt 
complaints  of  the  present  Cuban  leaders. 

But  If  our  program  of  economic  denial  Is 
helping  to  accentuate  the  failures  of  the 
Cuban  economy,  let  It  be  clearly  understood 
that  It  l8  not  aimed  at  the  Cuban  people. 
The  United  States  has  no  quarrel  with  the 
people  of  Cruba.    It  feels  no  animosity,  only 


sympathy  and  sorrow.  We  have  shown  our 
good  will  by  exempting  food  and  medicines 
from  the  restrictions  Imposed  on  our  trade 
with  Cuba.  We  have  never  sought  in  any 
way  to  starve  the  Cuban  people. 

We  are  confident  that  the  people  of  Cuba 
win  not  always  be  compelled  to  suffer  under 
Communist  tyranny^  Yet  only  when  they 
achieve  freedom  and  democracy,  will  they  be 
able  to  develop  the  high  potential  of  their 
country  for  economic  and  social  progress. 

And  so  we  oppose  the  present  Cuban  regime 
not  Just  because  Its  ambitions  menace  our 
hemispheric  neighbors.  We  oppose  It,  above 
all.  because  its  standards  of  conduct  and  its 
tyrannical  practices  condemn  the  Cuban  peo- 
ple to  misery  and  fear. 

The  Cuban  people  deserve  better  than  that. 


(From    the    Miami    (Fla.)    Herald,    July   25. 
1964] 

Uniforms,  Carnival,  an  Odd  Contrast:  San- 
tiago Reflects  Cuban  Revolution 
( By  Lee  Winfrey ) 
Santiago.    Cuba. — Mixing    the    old    Cuban 
culture  with  the  new,  Santiago  Friday  con- 
tinued to  prepare  for  the  26th  of  July  revo- 
lutionary rally  here  Sunday. 

At  night,  along  La  Trocha  Street,  Santi- 
ago's annual  July  carnival  makes  the  neigh- 
borhood a  bedlam. 

Between  blocks  and  blocks  of  open  air  beer 
Joints  and  pushwagon  pig  meat  stands,  the 
people  dance  shoulder  to  shoulder  In  the 
streets  to  the  sound  of  Jukeboxes  turned  up 
to  ear-hammering  volume. 

In  the  daytime  around  Cespedes  Square, 
the  militiamen  walk  In  ones  and  twos,  each 
In  green  fatigues,  each  with  a  heavy  .45- 
callber  pistol  swinging  from  a  cartridge  belt 
around  his  waist. 

The  carnival  is   old  and  goes  back  many- 
years.     It  Is  Santiago's  version  of  the  Mardl 
Gras  and  dawn  lights  the  way  home  for  many 
of  the  revelers  who  flock  there. 

The  militiamen  are  relatively  new.  Along 
with  the  numberless  billboards  which  blare 
"Patrla  o  Muerte"  (Fatherland  or  Death) 
their  world  dates  from  July  26,  1953,  when 
Fidel  Castro  Ruz,  a  Havana  lawyer,  attacked 
an  army  barracks  here. 

Moncada  Barracks,  where  Castro  began  his 
revolution,  Is  now  a  grammar  school  with 
285  students.  The  old  parade  grounds  Is  now 
a  baseball  diamond  and  the  old  concrete 
walls  have  been  torn  down  and  replaced  with 
a  chain  link  fence. 

With  157  men  and  2  women,  Castro  at- 
tacked the  barracks  at  5  a.m.  on  a  Sunday 
when  many  Santlagueros  were  making  their 
weary  way  home  from  a  carnival.  He  picked 
a  perfect  time,  for  now  his  annual  anniver- 
sary speech  comes  at  the  end  of  the  city's 
most  enjoyable  week. 

Santiago  normally  Is  a  rather  dull,  drab- 
looking  city  of  about  a  quarter  million. 

The  brightest  things  In  town  are  the  bill- 
boards. They  all  say  things  like  "Viva  la  26 
de  Julio"  and  they  are  painted  in  the  most 
vivid  tones  of  red  and  black. 

There  is  a  new  name  In  this  year's  26th  of 
July  rally. 

It  Is  that  of  Ramon  Lopez  Pena,  who  seems 
to  be  well  on  his  way  to  becoming  the  revo- 
lution's newest  folk  hero. 

Lopez  Pena  was  a  Cuban  soldier  who  died 
of  a  gunshot  wound  outside  Guantanamo 
Naval  Base  this  week.  The  Cubans  insist 
that  an  American  senUy  shot  him,  a  charge 
which  the  United  States  has  denied. 

There  are  more  pictures  of  Lopez  Pena 
around  town  than  of  anyone  except  Premier 
Castro.  The  posters  are  all  the  same — they 
show  the  face  of  the  young  soldier,  eyes 
closed  in  death,  and  over  his  portrait  printed 
In  red.  the  words  "Yankee  Asaasains!" 

It  is  an  odd  feeling  to  walk  through  the 
cotirtywd  at  the  Moncada  School  where 
these  pictures  are  tacked  to  every  tree,  and 
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have  a  nnillng  Cuban  teenager  come  up  and 
ask  you  for  an  American  cigarette 

Contrasts  like  that  are  common  here  CTC 
the  Communist  labor  union,  put  on  a  show  In 
the  square  Thursday  night  A  feature  was  a 
teenage  band  playing  r-v-K-and-roii  music 
complete  with  electrified  guitar 

There  are  about  15  American  reporters  stay- 
ing here  at  the  Chba  Cirande  Hotel  'jverl'iok- 
Ing  Cespedes  Squire  the  city  s  chief  center 
for  park  bench  sitters  and  all  who  want  to 
rest  their  feet  awhile  So  tar  the  Cuban 
Government  has  abided  by  a  promise  to  let 
reporters  go  where  thev  please 

INTT  (National  Institute  of  the  T'urlst 
Industry)  haa  been  busy  moving  the  report- 
ers around  m  Czech  rnis^-s  on  Oovernment- 
gulded  tours,  hut  when  they  <ire  over  no  one 
stops  you  from  wauderiiig  nfT  by   yourself 

One  of  the  st.  p.s  F'r'.day  was  a  m  iriimoth 
tent  city,  erected  in  Antonio  Mtweo  baseball 
park  to  take  care  of  thuusnnds  uf  campeslnos 
coming  to  town  for  thl.s  weekend  rally 

Beneath  mammoth  circus  tents,  double- 
decked  bunks  hammered  together  out  of  wo<»<:l 
await  the  guests  ITie  cot.s  have  steel  springs 
and  thin  mattresses  and  they  are  crammed 
so  close  together  you  have  to  walk  .sideways 
to  get    between    them 

In  such  close  quarters  hundreds  of  f.irn^- 
ers  will  be  able  to  .sleep  free  A  big  mesa  hall 
at  the  end  of  the  grounds  is  set  up  to  serve 
them  box  lunches  for  50  cenus  each 

The  boxes  are  about  half  the  size  of  a 
cigarette  carton  FYlday  ii'xjn  they  were 
filled  with  rice,  tuiidhsh  .md  sweet  potatoes 
and  e.irly  arrivals  were  eating  them  as 
though  they  enjoyed  them 

Within  the  tiers  of  bunkj  beneath  the 
tents,  the  sexes  ire  not  segregated  My  Job 
was  to  furnish  beds  fur  the  campesUKjs."  said 
Oscar  More,  who  is  in  charge  of  the  grounds 
'The  rest  Is  their  problem  ' 

Santiago's  most  obvious  problem  is  a  short- 
age of  some  Items  At  a  nearby  5-and-lO- 
cent  store  the  other  night,  the  two  middle 
aisles  were  open  and  shoppers  wandered 
through  them  freely  to  look  at  novelty  liema 

The  aisles  on  either  ^ide  were  blocked  off 
and  a  store  employee  admitted  shoppers  five 
at  a  time  as  others  left  There  was  a  line 
of  about  20  people  waiting  to  get  In  to  look 
at  women's  bk>uses.  a.'id  a  line  of  about  100 
waiting  to  examine  a  counter  full  of  p^ts  and 
pans. 

You  can  buy  fo<xl  in  the  rest.turantji  and 
prices  are  lees  than  exorbitant  Chicken  and 
rice  cost  two  pe.sos  i  i'2  even  >  ut  the  Hotel 
Imperil  Thursday  night 

The  most  expensive  item  on  the  menu  was 
shrimp  for  $3  25 

Breakfast  Prldav  at  the  Casa  Grande  crj«t 
$2.20.  The  prices  n(  individual  Items  were 
10  cents  for  coffee.  20  cents  for  Unist.  3U  cents 
for  pineapple  Juice,  .md  «1  60  for  an  order  of 
ham. 

There  doesn't  seem  to  be  any  resentment 
among  Santlaguer'in  toward  Inrllvidual 
Americans.  An  American  w:ilklng  through 
the  streets  draws  no  su.spicli  us  glances  and 
no  rudeness  Sometimes  there  is  more  than 
that.  Friday  In  a  small  shop  near  the  .square. 
an  old  man  who  wandered  m  learned  that 
one  of  the  shoppers  there  was  an  .American 

The  old  man  was  carrying  a  Bible 

"God  bless  you"  he  said  'I  am  a  Chris- 
tian." 

He  wouldn't  say  any  more 


(From  the  Sdlami  (Pla  )   Herald.  July  26. 

19641 

CaowM  Hah.  Castbo  at  Sa*»tiaco  Pitsta 

(By  Lee  Winfrey  i 

SANTiiioo,  Cuba — Excitement  mounted  In 
Santiago  Saturday  as  the  last  few  hours 
paased  before  the  climatic  2eth  of  July  rev- 
olutionary rally  today. 

The  colorful  preseuce  of  Premier  Pldel 
Castro  helped  add  to  the  hubbub. 


A  feature  of  .S.iturday's  festivities  was  a 
gymnastic  exhibition  at  .Spurts  City  a  10.00<1- 
seat  baseball  st.idlum  built  here  by  the  Castro 
government 

Along  the  rnite  to  the  stadium  Saturday 
morning  militiamen  were  posted  on  the  roof 
<jf  every  building  taller  than  <ine  story 

■  Ttiey  have  learned  their  les.siin  f ri  im  Pres- 
ident Kennedy  ■  said  a  source  who  la  not 
'Al'.li  the  i'overnment  They  never  had  this 
before  the  militia  on  the  roof  But  since 
President  Kennedy  (was  shot  | .  they  have 
this  ■• 

The  stadium  wns  completely  full  Castro, 
wearing  his  customary  green  fatigues  and  a 
pistol  on  his  hip  entered  a  few  minutes  be- 
fore 10  am  and  t<xik  a  seat  in  the  center 
of  an  elevated  w-xiden  .stjind  sbove  the  con- 
crete seats   In    the   rlghtfleld   bleachers 

The    crowd    set    up    .i    .  heer    and    began    to 
clap        Their    enthusliusm     seemed     genuine 
they   i-raned    their    ne<-k.s   to   see   the   Premier 
and    they   were    grinning   with   apparent   de- 
light 

.^fter  the  applau.se  died  dnwn  a  trained 
cheering  section  b+'^an  a  series  of  chants 
ending  In  the  cry  "Conimandnnte  en  Jefe 
ordene  ••     i  Commander    In    chief,    i.irder    us  i 

The  applause  then  became  less  pleasant 
to  hear  It  assumed  a  metronomic  heavy- 
handed  be  it  an  exercise  In  adulation  It 
went  on  for  several  minutes 

Castro  !ix>ked  tired  He  has  been  In  town 
since  Thursday  night  doing  lhln«s  like  visit- 
ing the  local  carnival  at  2  a  m  and  plt<hlnK' 
baseball  In  the  afternoon  and  he  f>bvlouslv 
has  been  getting  little  sleep  Uther  than 
that,  he  appeared  well 

Militiamen  were  scattered  throughout  the 
stands  but  security  did  not  appear  to  be  ex- 
cessive Most  of  the  uniformed  men  behaved 
like  spectators  rather  than  guards  watching 
the  festivities  on  the  field  most  of  the  time 

Ttie  entertainment  was  a  series  of  tableaus 
m  which  hundreds  of  young  Cubans  acted 
out  various  phases  of  the  revtjlutlon.  In 
pantomime 

The  hrst  one  was  entitled  "Cuba  Free  and 
rif)vereign  ."Six  hundred  \oung  men  and 
400  youtig  winien  took  part  each  dressed 
entirely  in  white  and  -arrylng  a  brilliant 
flag  of  solid  scarlet 

They  marched  around  for  awhile  to  the 
accompaniment  of  music,  blaring  from  a 
loudspeaker  Then  they  spelled  out  the 
words  '26  de  Julio.  "  knell  In  pattern  and  all 
bowed    their   heads   like   Mo.siems   praying 

The  audience  applauded  and  the  marchers 
left  through  a  gate  In  the  right  Meld  fence 

Perhaps  the  most  unusual  of  the  eight 
tableaus.  which  took  2  hours  to  unwind,  was 
one  entitled  "The  VIctcjry  of  Free  Baseball 
.^galn3t  Enslaved  Baseball  " 

Dressed  In  identical   baseball   uniforms  of 
bluish -green      640     young     men     took     part 
Lining  up  In   long  rows,  they  first  hild  their 
bats  balls   and  gloves  on  the  ground 

While  dirgelike  music  groanetl  over  them 
they  went  halfheartedly  through  the  mo- 
tions of  pitching  and  catching  Then  they 
all  fell  flat  Illustrating  the  slavery  of  the  old 
days  when  Havana  had  a  team  In  America's 
professional    International   League 

The  music  quickened  and  they  sprang 
erect  Revolutionary  athletes  now.  they 
plucked  up  their  e<iulpment  and  ran  through 
a  spirited  pantomime  of  pitching  and 
batting 

.^merlcans  In  the  audience  who  had  not 
realized  that  Willie  Mays  and  MIckev  Mantle 
perform  In  chains,  watched  all  this  with  close 
attention 

Beyond  the  outfield  fence,  the  green  and 
brown  ridges  of  the  Sierra  Maestra.  where 
Castro  once  took  refuge  looked  rough  and 
s'eep  Within  the  well-built  con<Tete  sta- 
dium however  there  was  only  one  direct 
renUnder  that  the  Cuban  government  con- 
siders   Itself    threatened    and    besieged 

Midway  through  the  program.  400  scjldler? 
In    imlforms    fanned    out    acroe*    the    field 


They  lined  up  In  firing  positions,  •offlsii, 
ing   some  kneeling    some  lying  down  W*' 
them  pointing  their  rifles  at  the  Jam'-nirt^ 
left-tleld  stands      None  aimed  at  Caabn** 

In    unison    they    shouted    "Comm»~ito, 
Ordene  '    then    nred   a    shuttering  voU^ 
cry  of  amused  relief  went   up  from  th«  taf^ 
field  star.ds   when   no  one  fell  wounden 
the  crowd   realized   the  bullets  were  blinh 

The  revolutions  empha.Ms  (jn  yotith^ 
clearly  apparent  Five  hundred  and  f^ 
children  marched  In  one  tableau  entlth.? 
•The  Children  Are  the  Hope  of  the  Wortd- 
None  Io«:iked  more  than  10  years  old  and  mtD, 
as  young  as  5  ^^ 

Among  the  spectators  was  Jerrv  Rubin  « 
of  Berkeley  Calif  who  ha.s  bee'n  tr«Teilo» 
with  a  group  ..f  American  students  In  (W 
since  June  12 


(From   the  Miami   i  Fla  )   Herald,  of  July  * 
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An  Amkrii  an  Walks  Streets  or  Cus*  Witj. 
uLT    Challenge 
(By  Al  Burt) 

."^ANrTACo.  Cuba  —Here  within  sight  of  the 
Sierra  Mae.stra.  in  the  heartland  of  f^ 
Castro  s  Revolution,  an  American  csn  »jj 
streets  lined  by  angry.  antl-U  8  prupagM<!i 
wlthdut  a  challenge  and  hardly  a  stare 

The  Cuban  ma.n  on  the  street  .seem*  to !» 
that  anv  strange-loi.king  pe^.pie  runoiai 
around  -.hi>uld  not  be  bothered  t)ecauie  Uk 
government  probably  brought  them. 

In  a  restaurant  or  at  a  store  counur  i 
Cuban  may  hear  v^h.it  sounds  like  an  sccet: 
out  of  his  [Kist  and  ask  it.s  urit'in 

A  seU-confesst'd  'i'ankee  cir.iws  fnendlUtt 
In  Eome.  in  others  only  blankness  of  curioBtT 

Little  aniniuplty  Is  dl.'pl.iyed  To  be  « 
Miami  Yankee  puts  you  in  a  special  league- 
becatise  Miami  is  looked  on  a&  exile  hew- 
quarters 

One  old  fellow  s  eyes  lighted  up  and  ta 
face  took  on  a  wi.se  li«)k  'Did  Preaidei: 
John.'i..n  send  y  u  '  he  a-skei!  He  couid  ac; 
be  convinced  otherwise  and  maliiuined  » 
pleased  crafty  look  without  explaining  Si' 
pleasure 

But  an  American  who  stops  too  long  aac 
t-alks  soon  will  find  a  man  at  his  elbow  lou- 
bLst  him  These  men  are  C'jurieoUB.  bus- 
ne.ssUke  and  plentiful 

Sometimes  they  are  helpful. 

There  Is  n.ilhing  sUirtlIng  about  Ssntlagc 
unles.-,  11  l^  the  llnxl  of  C;ustro's  picture*  aoc 
slogans  Even  prepared  for  them,  they  owr- 
whelm  you  vMili  clix>msday  promises  of  ftgh!- 
Ing  t<j  the  end    delivered  m  cheerleader  iiyi* 

The  overriding  impression  Is  that  dal.' 
life  Is  guided  by  necessity  People  adayi 
to  the  shortages  Df  food,  clothing  and  mam;- 
faclured  items 

Revdlutliinary  sacrifice  Is  preached  anc 
must  be  practiced  This  undoubtedly  to- 
plea-ses  and  Inconveniences  some— but  i 
newly  arrived  visitor  sees  no  dlBpleaRirt 
There  are  no  anllgovernment  slgna.  nc 
scrawled  messfiges  on  walls,  no  overt  Indi- 
cation even  In  the  revelry  of  the  carniTl 
where  the  tipsy  might  grow  brave 

The  first  meetings  of  the  skeptical  Vi 
press  and  suspicious  Cuban  officials  went  o^ 
with  b.irely  a  mutter  Conflicting  oplnlou 
rarely  have  slipped  p.ist  determined  gort 
humiT 

H'wever,  there  is  an  occasional  Jest  with » 
message 

One  militiaman,  who  had  his  picture  talat 
standing  by  some  boys  putting  togette 
lunch  boxes  for  the  26th  of  July  celebnn* 
called  out.  "What  will  you  call  that  pic- 
ture— a  militiaman  making  the  boys  wort'' 

Shepherd  for  the  newsman  Is  Fsblo  BiA 
who  wears  the  customary  fatigues  and  Vi 
and  says  he  works  for  the  Cuban  Sport 
Institute 

"There  is  a  total  misconception  about  Cuti 
In  the  United  Stataa.*'  he  advised.  "Toovti: 
not   write   thU   but    I   will    tell   you.    U* 
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nrt  at  the  people  you  see.  Could  they 
»^^  l^nDV  If  this  were  a  slave  country?" 
^  chappy       ^^^    Moncada    Barracks,    fa- 

^  ^the  sight  of  Fidel  Castro's  first  reyo- 
"*""«  attack    Rulz    joined    In   watching 
'""°".t^8  Jet  up'a  baseball  game. 
"^^Sone  chubby  youngster  scrambled 

^  .r  "Un  t  Fatty  going  to  play?"  some- 
"ne  S'd       'Sure,"  a  boy  replied.     "Ifs  his 

•*"  "^,  Bwelterlng  heat  of  Santiago,  It  would 
J<mcnn    to    perceive    happiness    even    In 

""tbSphlcally.    there    seems    to   be  some 
1° "Vb^tween  the  Cuban  people  and  those 
P^olav  baseball  with  "Patty." 
'V^'here  is  onlv  one  eame  in  town,  or  one 
bJeball  m   the   park,   that    Is   the   one   you 

pi»y  „ 

UODERN  TECHNOLOGY:  THREAT 
OR  PROMISE-ADDRESS  BY  ROB- 
ERT W  SARNOFP 

M'  PELL  Mr.  Piesident.  a  recent 
ftddrevs  bv  Robert  W.  Sarnoff.  chairman 
of  the  board  of  the  National  Broadcast- 
ine  Co  a  I  the  Bryant  College  com- 
mencement,  in  Providence,  in  my  home 
suite  of  Rhode  Lsland.  pointed  up  in 
meamngful  fi^shion  the  promises  and 
th-eats  .stfinmln.u  from  our  rapidly  ac- 
celerating developments  in  science  and 

technolopy  ,  ^  ^w  * 

Mr  Sarnoff  emphasl/ed  the  point  that 
eni^chtened  educntion  is  needed  today  as 
never  before  Youthful  leaders,  he  ad- 
vocated, should  become  both  specialists 
and  ceniMal^Js.  which  will  mean  longer 
periods  of  schoolinc  and  broader  prepa- 
rations for  careers. 

In  an  environment  of  challenge  and 
change — 
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He  .><a'd  — 
education  cannot  end  with  formal  training. 
but  must  continue  as  a  lifelong  process  of 
developing  habits  of  mind  and  thought, 
of  sharpening  one's  comprehension  of  the 
influences  that  are  reshaping  our  world. 

He  touched  upon  the  question  of  Gov- 
ernment regulation  and  the  problem 
incident  to  the  efTect  of  broadcasting 
election  -csult-s  from  one  t-me  zone  to 
another.  While  I  do  not  necessarily 
acree  with  Mr.  Sarnoff.  I  do  believe 
that  tht>.';e  problems  need  ventilation. 

Mr  President,  th's  is  an  extremely 
ihouchtful  address.  Because  I  believe  it 
will  bo  of  i;ieat  interest  to  my  colleagues. 
I  ask  unailmious  corisent  that  it  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
wa.s  orderod  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Modern  Technoi.ocy     Threat  or  Promise 
(By    Robert    W.   Sarnoff) 

I  am  greatly  privileged  and  honored  to 
]om  you  today  and  to  become  a  fellow 
alutnnus  of  your  distinguished  Institution. 

Since  my  own  commencement  25  years 
ago.  1  have  been  aware  that  it  Is  traditional 
for  a  guest  on  these  occasions  to  attempt 
to  impart  in  a  matter  of  minutes,  more 
wisdom  than  members  of  the  graduating 
clsss  have  accumulated  In  their  years  of  con- 
centrated study  and  some  two  decades  of 
life  Such  a  task  is  a  most  Imposing  chal- 
lenge both  to  speaker  and  to  listener.  And 
It  Is  forbidding  even  to  one  engaged  In  a 
communications  medium  that  haa  often  cov- 
ered a  century  or  more  in  an  hour,  although 
It  haa  sometimes  been  accused  of  reversing 
tbe  process  with  a  60-second  commercial  that 


seemed  an   eternity.     Wladom   tells   me   to 
siMire  you  the  challenge. 

When  addressing  a  graduating  class 
recently.  Bob  Hope  said  "The  only  advice 
I  can  give  thoee  of  you  about  to  go  out  into 
the  world  is:  don't."  Well,  that  may  be  good 
advice  for  aspiring  comedians,  but  not  too 
practical  for  those  who  aspire  to  the  world 
of  btislness  and  Industry.  So  I'll  assume 
that  all  of  you  are  eager  to  get  going. 

Today's  occasion  provides  one  of  those  all 
too  rare  opoprtunltles  in  this  fast-moving 
world  for  you  graduates  to  pause  and  reflect 
upon  where  you  have  been  and  where  you 
aure  going.  And  for  the  rest  of  us  It  is  a 
chance  to  share  the  perspective  with  you. 
So  I  would  like  to  use  my  franchise  to  look 
over  your  shoulders,  as  It  were— hopefully 
past  the  burnished  cliches  of  commencement 
day — and  into  the  futtire  In  which  you  will 
be  living  and  working,  and,  eventually,  as- 
suming the  positions  of  leadership  for  which 
your  education  has  prepared  you. 

Prediction  Is  a  hazardous  occupation.  Yet 
we  can  be  relatively  certain  that,  barring 
military  or  economic  disaster,  our  society, 
In  Its  uniquely  skillful  and  enterprising  way, 
will  continue  to  scale  new  heights  of  scien- 
tific and  Industrial  attainment.  The  key  to 
these  advances  lies  In  the  rapidly  accelerat- 
ing rate  at  which  our  science  and  technology 
are  forging  forward. 

For  the  current  pace  of  our  technology  Is 
a  phenomenon  that  has  no  parallel  In  all 
past  periods  of  change  and  development. 
Although  20  years  is  but  an  eyebllnk  In  the 
span  of  human  history,  the  advance  of  science 
since  World  War  II  has  far  exceeded  that  of 
the  preceding  200  years.  And  this  Is  only 
prelude  to  a  period  when  the  curve  will 
shoot  upward  at  a  dizzying  rate.  Twenty 
years  from  now  the  total  body  of  scientific 
knowledge  wUl  have  been  multiplied  many 
times  over  Its  present  volume 

Prom  this  growing  reservoir  of  research 
and  understanding  will  pour  a  stream  of 
technological  advance  that  will  far  surpass 
the  dramatic  change  that  has  already  oc- 
curred In  your  lifetimes.  Tv.-o  powerful 
forces,  electronics  and  atomics,  will  alone 
assure  changes — cumulative  and  mounting, 
year  by  year — that  will  have  profound  effects 
throughout  our  economy  and  society.  Elec- 
tronics will  provide  new  and  far  more  efBclent 
methods  of  organizing  and  ordering  produc- 
tion. Atomics  win  power  It  with  energy  In 
a  variety  of  new  forms  and  In  virtually  limit- 
less supply. 

We  will  tap  great  new  sources  of  food  by 
learning  to  cultivate  the  animal  and  plant 
life  of  the  ocean  and  by  developing  practical 
desallnlzatlon  of  Its  waters  for  irrigation. 
Medical  science,  employing  the  discoveries  of 
chemistry  and  physics  and  the  new  tool  of 
electronics,  will  dramatically  extend  life  ex- 
pectancy and  usefulness  and  alter  and  im- 
prove the  process  of  heredity.  In  space, 
man  will  not  only  have  reached  the  moon, 
but  he  will  be  probing  neighboring  planets, 
expanding  his  knowledge  and  command  of 
the  earth's  environment  and  through  the 
magic  of  his  technology  accomplishing  what 
more  than  even  three  centuries  of  New  Eng- 
landers  have  failed  to  do — control  of  the 
weather. 

In  the  field  of  communications,  we  can 
foresee  that  many  American  homes  In  the 
1980's  win  be  equipped  with  wide-screen, 
mural  color  television  and  with  television 
tape  recorders  permitting  the  viewer  to 
build  his  own  library  of  motion  pictures, 
pla3r8.  opera,  and  documentaries. 

We  will  have  completed  a  system  of  com- 
munlcaUons  satellites,  through  which  we 
can  achieve  Instant  television  contact  with 
every  part  of  the  world.  The  further  devel- 
opment of  miniaturization  and  the  opening 
of  new  radio  and  television  channels  will 
offer  MM  the  ultimate  In  personal  communica- 
tion— pocket-size  receivers  and  transmitters 
pennlttlng  any   Individual   to  see  and   ad- 


dress any  other,  no  matter  where  either  may 
be  communications,  In  short,  will  be  ap- 
proaching the  point  where  nothing  on  earth 
will  be  beyond  the  Instantaneous  reach  of 
the  eyes  and  ears  of  anyone,  anywhere. 

The  surge  of  technology  will  accelerate  the 
forward  thrust  of  our  economy,  creating  new 
products  and  new  processes,  and  Increasing 
the  productive  capacity  of  our  working  force. 
It  has  been  estimated  that  by  1980  the  popu- 
lation of  the  United  States  will  reach  245 
million  and  will  Include  a  labor  force  of  102 
million.  Beca\ise  of  his  greater  productivity, 
the  average  worker  will  probably  spend  less 
time  on  the  Job,  but  he  will  Increase  his  In- 
come to  more  than  $10,000  a  year.  The  gross 
national  product  Is  expected  to  double  by 
1984  and,  passing  the  trillion  mark,  will  reach 
the  level  of  $1,200  billion.  If  these  estimates 
are  borne  out.  ours  can  be  the  first  Nation 
In  history  to  attain  that  stage  of  affluence 
where  the  problem  of  poverty  will  be  of  less 
moment  than  the  problem  of  lelstu-e. 

Some  thoughful  observers,  however,  have 
foreseen  a  more  critical  problem.  They  find 
in  this  wave  of  promised  material  progress 
the  threat  of  erosion  of  the  cherished  Amer- 
ican values  of  Individual  liberty  and  expres- 
sion. The  eminent  historian,  Arnold  Toyn- 
bee  recently  articulated  the  dilemma  In  this 
observation:  "The  United  States  faces 
acutely  the  problem  of  finding  a  compromise 
between  two  essentially  American  things- 
extreme  Individualism  and  extreme  mechani- 
zation. America's  future  will  depend  largely 
on  how  she  reconciles  these  contradictory 
tendencies." 

It  is  also  a  significant  coincidence  that  the 
two  decades  we  have  been  anticipating  will 
bring  us  to  the  year  that  the  novelist  George 
Orwell  chose  as  the  time  when  man  would  be 
led  by  his  endeavor  into  the  horror  of  a  de- 
humanized, controlled  existence.  Incapable  of 
ordering  his  own  destiny.  What  an  Irony 
that  as  we  approach  an  era  when  man  can 
truly  master  his  environment,  we  encounter 
pessimism  over  his  capacity  to  master  him- 
self. 

The  philosophers  of  the  enlightenment  be- 
lieved In  human  progress  and  perfectibility. 
and  the  Utopian  novel  was  a  popular  form 
of  fiction  until  the  20th  century.  Since  then, 
however,  it  has  given  way  to  the  negative 
Utopia,  in  which  man  Is  overcome  by  the 
machine  and  hope  Is  displaced  by  despair. 
I  can  understand  that  two  World  Wars,  the 
experience  of  creeping  totalitarianism,  and 
the  realltv  of  pushbutton  annihilation  have 
dampened  enthusiasm  for  the  future,  but 
we  beg  the  question  If  we  place  the  burden 
of  blame  on  science  and  technology.  The 
machine,  however  complex.  Is  no  more  than 
an  extension  of  man's  Intelligence  and  Is 
subject  to  It.  The  chaUenge  to  modern  man 
Is  to  recognize  that  the  new  tools  are  an  In- 
tegral part  of  his  environment  and,  used  with 
wisdom,  can  benefit  his  physical  well-being, 
protect  his  freedom,  and  enhance  his  devel- 
opment as  an  Individual. 

This  suggestion  of  optimism  Is  bolstered 
by  historical  precedent,  for  Industrial  devel- 
opment has  favored  the  growth  of  social  and 
political  freedom  In  the  past.  Today.  In  fact, 
democracy  appears  to  fare  best  In  those  so- 
cieties whose  economies  are  most  advanced 
and  sophisticated. 

But  the  challenge  stalks  us,  and  thoee  of 
you  here  who  have  prepared  for  business 
management  will  confront  It  squarely  as  you 
progress  in  a  business  and  Industrial  complex 
in  th;  throes  of  a  new  revolution.  Even  as 
automation  has  followed  mechanization  Into 
the  factory  to  transform  and  speed  produc- 
Uon  processes,  data-processing  equipment 
and  computers  are  refining  the  techniques 
of  the  front  office. 

We  are  entering  an  era  when  the  moat 
progressive  enterprises  will  possess  buUt-ln 
electronic  systems  to  gather,  digest,  measure, 
cOTrelate,  and  analyze  all  information  rele- 
vant to   management  decisions.    They  wUl 
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link  every  corner  of  an  enterprise,  no  matter 
how  fartlung.  And  they  will  centralize  man- 
agement oootrol  by  endowing  the  manager 
Of  the  future  with  a  vast  new  capacity  fur 
swift  and  efficient  response  to  the  must  in- 
tricate and  varied  requirements  of  his  own 
operations  and  to  the  must  subtle  trends 
of  the  marketplace  Thus,  the  new  genera- 
tion executive  must  nut  only  have  tt  t>aslc 
underatAndlng  of  these  powerful  aids  but 
must  also  realize  that  they  are.  after  all.  only 
machine*,  and  the  answers  ihey  provide  can 
be  only  as  good  as  the  questions  that  men 
ask  tbem. 

More  than  ever  before,  surcess  In  bu-siness 
and  Industry  will  require  of  managers  that 
they  tie  both  specialists  and  generallsts 
They  must  be  knowledgeable  in  detail  of  their 
day-to-day  operations,  yet  steeped  sufflciently 
In  science  and  technolotfy  to  relate  resetirch 
and  engineering  developments  to  the  specitlcs 
of  their  enterprises  And  they  must  be 
equipped  with  knowledge  of  the  et-onomlc. 
social,  political,  and  cultural  forces  that 
shape  their  environment 

To  the  Individual  this  si(?nitlps  a  1  mner 
p)erlod  of  schooling  rind  broader  preparn'.ion 
for  his  career — a  trend  alreddy  evident  in 
the  growing  number  of  men  and  women  who 
enter  their  careers  with  i?radiiate  degrees 
Together  with  earlier  retirement,  this  will 
mean  proportionately  fewer  years  sfient  at 
work.  And  coupUm?  this  with  the  decreasing 
work  day  and  wiirk  week  will  provide  our 
society  with  time  and  opportunity  U)  culti- 
vate those  very  qualities  that  .some  fear  ttie 
machines  will  take  away 

This  pressing  i.eed  for  knowledge  and  un- 
derstanding Is  not  confined  u^  the  profes- 
sional demands  that  you  will  soon  be  facing 
It  has  the  broadest  implications  for  all  mem- 
bers of  a  society  engagetl  in  the  preservation 
of  Individualism  and  self-determination 
against  the  encroachments  of  increasing 
mechanization.  In  advancing  both  of  these 
American  characteristics,  education  is  our 
most  effective  resource 

It  cannot  end  with  formal  training  but 
must  continue  as  a  life-long  process  of  de- 
veloping habits  of  mind  and  thought,  of 
sharpening  one's  ct)mprehension  of  the  in- 
fluences that  are  reshaping  our  world 

This  process  has  long  been  aided  by  the 
ready  availability  of  newspapers,  magazines 
and  books.  In  recent  times  it  has  been 
revolutionized  by  such  developments  a^  the 
phenomenon  of  modestly  priced  paperbacks, 
with  their  rich  and  Inf.nlte  variety  of  sub- 
jects, ranging  from  rl.^Asical  and  contem- 
porary literature  'o  a  v.ust  ,^rray  of  s<ien'inc 
and  scholarly  works 

And  the  very  technology  that  now  poses 
many  of  our  new  problems  has  equipped 
us  with  powerful  new  means  of  meeting 
them.  It  has  end<iwed  us  with  systems  of 
Instantaneous  electronic  i-ommunicatlon 
capable  of  alerting  and  informing  our  s<x-lety 
and  enlisting  the  participation  of  its  mem- 
bers. 

Through  radio  and  television  we  have  ac- 
cess greater  than  ever  before  to  an  under- 
standing of  the  events  and  i.ssues  that  com- 
prise and  Influence  our  day-to-day  existence 
and  that  will  determine  our  future  They 
Involve  us  directly  in  the  precious  process 
of  democracy  and.  to  an  unprecedented  de- 
gree, place  at  our  command  the  means  to 
shape  Intelligent  decisions  and  attitudes 
among  the  mass  of  conflicting  social  and 
political  forces  that  buffet  a  dynamic  demo- 
cratic society. 

Our  modern  communications  kept  open 
and  free,  are.  In  sum  the  keystone  of  the 
educative  process  that  provides  the  mean.s 
and  the  material  to  support  lur  freedom  and 
Individuality.  By  contrast  In  the  world  of 
1984  th«t  Orwell  envisioned,  the  chains  of 
man's  spiritual  imprisonment  were  forged 
by  a  cloeed  conununlcatlons  system,  con- 
trolled by  a  dominant,  central  power,  pro- 
hibiting iDdtTldual  choice  and  development 


We  must  not  fear  technological  advance. 
but  rather  we  must  seek  to  turn  It  to  ad- 
vantage m  a  climate  of  freedom  Unfor- 
tunately, throughout  history  there  have  been 
examples  of  men  who  have  feared  the  conse- 
quences of  progress  and  have  resisted  It 
The  resistance  .^as  tiikfii  niiuiy  fornxs.  one 
of  the  m.ire  engaging,  the  -anipalgn  of  the 
Luddites,  bands  of  niitsked  men  who  roamed 
Kngiand  in  the  19th  century  smashing  the 
machines  whose  clatter  signaled  the  In- 
dustrial Hevolutlon  They  to<jk  direct  action 
In  an  effort  to  halt  (jr  control  this  forward 
m  ivement  of  technology  In  our  own  time 
a  more  common  approach  Is  to  invoke  the 
p<jwer  of  government  to  restrain  the  novel 
and  unfamiliar,  or  to  impose  centralized 
authority  on  helds  better  left  to  Individual 
freedom  and  choice  Unquestionably,  there 
are  areaii  of  our  society  ,ind  econ<jmy  where 
the  resources  of  government  must  be  brought 
Uj  bear  in  behalf  of  the  comm<m  good  But 
this  does  not  Justify  demands  that  govern- 
ment authority  displace  personal  Judgment. 
or  serve  as  a  big  brother  protecting  indi- 
viduals from  the  consequences  of  their  own 
decisions  in  an  environment  of  challenge 
and  change 

There  is  a  timely  example  of  this  tendency 
In  a  current  controversy  In  the  field  of  broad- 
casting where  an  Interesting  case  history  in 
the  relationship  of  men  and  mechanl/,atlon 
is  being  written  It  Involves  the  use  of  cure- 
fully  programed  computers  to  analyze  vote 
returns  and  project  results  on  the  basis  of 
partial  returns 

This  practice  has  long  been  employed  in 
a  far  less  sophisticated  way  by  political  ana- 
Ivsts  and  pollsters,  whose  findings  have  tra- 
ditionally been  published  across  the  country 
before,  during  and  after  the  actual  voting 
Our  use  of  these  established  techniques 
marks  a  change,  not  of  kind,  but  of  degree 
made  possible  by  the  lightning  calculations 
of  which  the  computers  are  capable 

The  speed  and  accuracy  that  computer  pro- 
jection's have  brought  to  an  old  practice  have 
led  some  observers  to  question  the  propriety 
not  only  of  projecting  but  of  reporting  vot- 
ing resulu  m  one  urea  until  the  p<i!ls  have 
closed  across  the  Nation.  In  every  time  /.one 
There  has  even  been  a  call  for  prohibitive 
legislation  born  of  the  expressed  fear  that 
reporting  results  from  Eastern  States  could 
influence  the  decision  of  voters  m  the  West 
where  polls  are  still  open 

I  believe  the  discussion  largely  Ignores  the 
b.islr  function  of  a  news  organization  of  an 
open  communications  system  In  u  free  so- 
ciety It  Is  the  obligation  of  radio  and  tele- 
vision In  common  with  all  new.s  media,  to 
present  significant  Information  to  the  public 
us  soon  as  It  Is  available,  using  all  of  the 
best  tools  at  their  command 

Restraints  on  the  free  and  speedy  flow  of 
election  return  data  w<ju!d  not  only  be  at 
iKlds  with  the  b.islc  principles  of  democracy 
but  would  remove  a  bulwark  against  Im- 
proper manipulation  <if  such  information 
mu/;'.llng  the  watchdog  while  the  front  gate 
remains  open 

Eqvially  Important  moreover,  opposition  to 
the  u.«e  of  these  new  tools  Is  In  fact  a  de- 
moralizing expres.sU)n  of  distrust  of  the  In- 
telligence and  gooti  sense  of  the  American 
voter  to  exerci.«e  his  franchise  on  his  own 
convictions  and   In   his  own   best   Interest 

I   suggest   that    the  20th   century   Luddites 
who  would  silence  the  machines  with  legisla- 
tion (id  not  have  the  answer  to  the  problem 
If  indeed   there  is  a  problem      It  seems  to  me 
that   the    real   challerme   is  t.j  our  wilUngnes-s 
to   acknowledge    thef>e    new    techniques    as    a 
welcome  ingredient  .)f  our  times    placing  ad- 
dltlf>T-.al  reliance  on  individual  rt-sptjusUjlilt v 
to   be    ^ure     but    quickening   the   free   fiow   of 
Information  so  vital  to  our  free  development 
Iti    the    last    anaiysu   we   return,   as   always 
to    the   responsibility    each    Individual    bears 
not  only  to  himself,  but  the  society  In  which 
he    makes   his   way       How    well    we   will    pre- 
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serve  the  things  that  are  typicaUy  a 
can- -imagination,  creativity,  a  Jetlouf*"" 
gard  for  freedom  and  IndlvldtulltT  '*" 
depend  on  the  cla*s  of  1964  and  thotT^ 
will  follow  It  will  depend  on  how  cw.fn^' 
you  maintain  a  clear  perspective  at 
intellectUiU  and  cultural  heritage,  how  tl^ 
oughly  you  comprehend  the  world  ar^ 
y.,u.  and  how  actively  you  participate  'a7 
affairs,   at    whatever   level   you    find   yoiintB 

Your  experience  at  Bryant  has  prepcM 
you  for  the  specific*  uf  a  career  If  you  hi 
done  your  Jobs  well  you  have  also  learneS 
how  to  learn,  you  have  become  aware  ihi- 
the  world  present*,  far  more  question*  •&»-" 
answers  and  you  have  accepted  the  need  • 
develop  even  more  questions  and  aiuwer* 

This  Us,  In  Its  way.  an  ending  It  u  ai*c  i 
beginning  C<ingratulatlons  on  this  happ- 
day  and  the  best  of  luck  ' 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  ^Mr  Nu- 

SON  m  the  chair ' .  Is  there  further 
rnornin«  bu.smeiis':'  If  not.  mormng  bui- 
IneisS  Us  ciu.srd 


INTERNATIONAL  COFFEE 
AGREEMENT 

Mr.  MANSPTELD  Mr  President,  : 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  un- 
finished business  be  laid  before  the 
Senate 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Sen- 
ate resumed  the  consideration  of  the  bill 
iHR  8864'  to  carry  out  the  obligations 
of  the  United  States  under  the  Intenu- 
tional  Coffee  Agreement.  1962,  signed  a; 
New  York  on  September  28,  1962.  and 
for  other  purposes,  which  had  been  re- 
ported from  the  Committee  on  Finance 
with  amendments  on  pa«e  1.  line  4.  after 
the  word  "of",  to  strike  out  "1963"  and 
insert  "1964";  on  pa^e  3.  after  line  2.  lo 
insert  a  new  section,  as  follows; 

Sec  4  Whenever  the  Congress  f^nds,  is 
a  concurrent  resolution  acreed  to  by  the  twc 
Houses,  that  there  is  an  unwarranted  in- 
crease in  the  price  of  coffee  In  the  Unit* 
States  attributable  In  whole  or  m  part  to 
the  application  or  operation  of  the  Inter- 
natumal  Coffee  Agreement.  1962.  the  Prt«i- 
dent  shall  cause  a  copy  of  such  concurret*. 
resolution  to  be  transmitted  to  the  Interni- 
tlonal  Coffee  Council  and  the  ExecutlTj 
Board  established  under  chapter  IV  of  suci 
Uk^reement  If  after  the  expiration  of  thlrti 
d.iys  after  the  transmittal  of  such  wincur- 
rent  resolution,  the  President  finds  that  Xht 
Council  has  failed  t..  make  such  adjusimenu 
of  quotas,  or  to  take  such  other  action  at  u 
necessary  to  reniedy  the  situation,  the  Pre«i- 
dent  Is  authorized  and  directed  Vn  ct\m 
to  be  filed  with  the  Secretary-General  of  the 
United  Natkins.  In  accordance  with  the  pro- 
visions of  article  68  of  such  agreement,  writ- 
ten notice  of  withdrawal  of  the  Unltwl 
States  from  the  International  Coffee  Agree- 
ment. 1962 

After  line  19.  to  strike  out: 

Src    4     Hie     President     may    exercise    any 

powers  conferred  on  him  by  this  Act  through 
such    agency   or   officer   as   he  shall  direct 

After  line  22,  to  insert  a  new  section. 
as  follows: 

Sec-  5  The  President  may  exercise  UiJ 
powers  and  duties  conferred  on  him  by  thli 
Act.  other  than  the  powers  and  duties  con- 
ferred on  him  by  section  4.  through  such 
agency   or   officer   as   he  shall   direct 

On  page  4.  at  the  beginning  of  Une  Jj 
to  change  the  section  number  from  "5" 
to  '6";  at  the  beginning  of  line  11.  » 
change  the  section  number  from  "8"  ^ 


196^ 

..7...  ^d  at  the  begmnii£  of  line  20.  to 

ch*nge  the  section  number  from    7    to 

"*"■  _— — — ^— 

EXECUTIVE  SESSION 

vrr    MANSFIELD.     Mr.    President    I 

rfmanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 

*i.A«l  to  the  consideration  of  executive 

hlS  for  tht  consideration  of  a  num- 

SeTof  nominations   on    the   Executive 

^'Sje'being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  executive  business. 

EXECUTIVE  MESSAGE  REFERRED 

ne  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
^re'laid  before  the  Senate  a  message 
Wi  the  President  of  the  United  States 
ubmitting  several  nominations,  which 
were  referred  to  the  Committee  on  the 
District  of  Columbia. 

For  nominations  this  day  received,  see 
the  end  of  Senate  proceedings.) 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  If  there 
be  no  further  reports  of  committees,  the 
clerk  will  state  the  nominations  on  the 
Executive  Caiendar. 
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Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  these  nom- 
inations be  considered  en  bloc. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  nominations  will  be  con- 
sidered en  bloc;  and.  without  objection, 
they  are  confirmed. 


OFFICE  OF  EMERGENCY  PLANNING 

The  Chief  Clerk  read  the  nomination 

of  Franklin   B.   Dryden   to   be   Deputy 

Director   of    the    Office    of    Emergency 

planning 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.    Without 
objecUon,  the  nomination  is  confirmed. 


•US.  AIR  FORCE 

The  Chief  Clerk  proceeded  to  read 
«;undrv  nominations  in  the  U.S.  Air  Force. 

Mr"  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  nomina- 
tions be  considered  en  bloc. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  nominations  will  be  con- 
sidered en  bloc;  and,  without  objection, 
they  are  confirmed. 


NOMINATIONS  PLACED  ON  THE 
SECRETARY'S  DESK 

The  Chief  Clerk  read  sundry  nomina- 
tions in  the  Air  Force,  in  the  Navy,  and 
in  the  Navy  and  Marine  Corps,  which  had 
been  received  by  the  Senate  and  placed 
on  the  Secretary's  desk. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  these  nom- 
inations be  considered  en  bloc. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  nominations  will  be  con- 
sidered en  bloc;  and.  without  objection, 
they  are  confirmed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Pres- 
ident be  immediately  notified  of  the 
confirmation  of  the  nominations. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  President  will  be  notified 
forthwith.      

LEGISLATIVE  SESSION 
Mr.   MANSFIELD.     Mr.   President.   I 
move  that  the  Senate  resume  the  con- 
sideration of  legislative  business. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion 
of  the  Senator  from  Montana. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Senate  resumed  the  consideration  of  leg- 
islative business. 


US.  ARMY 


The  Chief  Clerk  proceeded  to  read 
sundry  nominations  in  the  U.S.  Army. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  these  nom- 
inations be  considered  en  bloc. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  nominations  will  be  con- 
sidered en  bloc;  and.  without  objection, 
they  are  confirmed. 


U.S.  NAVY 
Clerk   proceeded 


The  Chief  Clerk  proceeded  to  read 
sundry  nominations  in  the  UJS.  Navy. 

Mr  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  these  nom- 
nations  be  considered  en  bloc. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  nominations  will  be  con- 
sidered en  bloc;  and,  without  objection. 
they  are  confirmed. 


MARINE  CORPS 
Clerk   proceeded   to 


US. 

The  Chief   Clerk   proceeded   to  read 
sundry  nominations  in  the  Marine  Corps. 


CALL  OF  THE  CALENDAR 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  calendar 
be  called  beginning  with  Calendar  No. 
1189.  and  extending  through  order  No. 
1202.  and  that  I  be  permitted  to  insert 
at  the  appropriate  points  in  the  Record 
copies  of  excerpts  from  the  reports  aflect- 
ing  the  proposed  legislation. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered.  The  clerk  will 
stote  the  first  order  of  business  on  the 
calendar.  

AMENDMENT  OF  WOOL  PRODUCTS 
LABELING  ACT  OF  1939 
The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  (S  1778)  to  amend  the  Wool  Prod- 
ucts Labeling  Act  of  1939  to  authorize 
the  Federal  Trade  Commission  to  ex- 
clude from  the  provisions  of  that  act 
wool  products  with  respect  to  which  the 
disclosure  of  wool  fiber  content  is  not 
necessary  for  the  protection  of  the  con- 
sumer which  had  been  reported  from  the 
Committee  on  Commerce,  with  an 
amendment,  in  line  8.  after  the  word 
"any",  to  strike  out  'wool  product"  and 
Insert  "headwear";  so  as  to  make  the  bill 

read: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  section 
14  of  the  Wool  ProducU  Labeling  Act  of  1939 
(15U.S.C.  68j)  Is  amended  by  Inserting  "(a)" 
ImmedUtely  after  "8«c.  14",  and  by  adding 


at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new  sub- 
section : 

"(b)  The  Commission  may  exclude  from 
the  provisions  of  this  Act  any  headwear  with 
respect  to  which  the  disclosure  of  wool  fiber 
content  is  not  necessary  for  the  protection 
of  the  consumer." 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  re- 
port (No.  1253),  explaining  the  purposes 
of  the  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

PURPOSE  OF    THE    LEGISLATION 

S.  1778,  as  amended,  would  authorize  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission  to  exclude  any 
headwear  from  the  labeling  requirements  of 
the  Wool  Products  Labeling  Act  where  such 
labeling  Is  not  necessary  for  the  protection 
of  the  consumer. 

BACKGROUND 

At  the  present  time,  the  Wool  Products 
Labeling  Act  requires  that  all  wool  products. 
Including  headwear,  disclose  by  percentages 
the  constituent  fibers  contained  In  the  prod- 
uct By  contrast,  the  "Textile  Fiber  Prod- 
ucts Identification  Act,"  which  applies  to 
textile  products  other  than  wool,  expressly 
exempte  "headwear"  from  fiber  labeling  re- 
quirements. 

Since  wool  hats  compete  with  hats  made 
of  other  fibers,  the  additional  cost  of  label- 
ing wool  hats  is  a  unique  burden,  which 
places  the  wool  manufacturer  at  a  competi- 
tive disadvantage.  Moreover,  the  exclusion 
of  headware  from  the  Textile  Fiber  Products 
Identification  Act  refiects  the  Judgment  of 
Congress  that  the  constituent  fibers  are  a 
matter  of  little  concern  to  the  purchaser  of 
headwear.  Thus  the  committee  concluded 
that  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  should 
have  the  authority  to  exclude  wool  headwear 
from  labeling  requirements  where  It  finds 
that  such  labeling  Is  not  necessary  for  the 
protection  of  the  consumer. 

AMENDMENT 

On  page  1,  line  8,  change  "wool  products" 
to  "headwear." 

As  introduced,  S.  1778  would  have  author- 
ized the  Federal  Trade  Commission  to  ex- 
clude any  "wool  product"  from  the  disclosure 
provisions  of  the  act.  In  order  to  confine  the 
scope  of  the  bill  to  Its  primary  purpose,  the 
committee  adopted  an  amendment  limiting 
the  exclusion  to  "headwear."  The  commit- 
tee considers  that  this  amendment  meets  the 
objection  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
that  S.  1778  "would  delegate  to  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  broad  discretionary  power 
to  exempt  any  of  the  multitude  of  wool  prod- 
ucts  •    •    •■" 

COST 

Enactment  of  the  bill  would  Involve  no 
cost  to  the  Federal  Ctovernment. 


SALE  OF  CERTAIN  EASTERN 
SHAWNEE  TRIBAL  LAND  IN  OKLA- 
HOMA 

The  bill  (S.  2655)  to  authorize  the  sale 
of  58.19  acres  of  Eastern  Shawnee  tribal 
land  in  Oklahoma  was  considered,  or- 
dered to  be  engrossed  for  a  third  reading, 
read  the  third  time,  and  passed,  as 
follows : 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  upon 
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requMt  ot  the  Eastern  Shawne«  Tribe  ot 
Okl&homa.  acting  through  its  official  gov- 
erning body,  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
ia  hereby  authorized  to  sell  all  or  the  right. 
Utle.  and  Intereet  of  the  United  State*  and 
the  Eastern  Shawnee  Tribe  of  Oklahoma  in 
lots  1  and  a.  section  9  township  27  north, 
range  25  east.  Indian  meridian  Ottawa 
County.  Oklahoma,  comprising  58  19  acres, 
said  land  to  be  sold  on  terms  satlsTactory  to 
the  trlba  and  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
at  not  leaa  than  lu  appraised  value,  as  deter- 
mined by  the  Secretary  The  proceeds  of 
the  sale  shall  be  deposited  In  the  Treasury 
of  the  United  States  to  the  credit  of  the 
Eastern  Shawnee  Tribe  of  Oklahoma 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  Mr  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
In  the  RxcoRD  an  excerpt  from  the  re- 
port (No.  1254',  explaining  the  purposes 
of  the  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

PtJBPOSE 

The  ptirpoM  of  S  2855.  introduced  by  Sen- 
ators MoNBONET  and  Edmondson,  is  to  au- 
thorize the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  sell 
58  19  acres  of  Eastern  Shawnee  tribal  land 
In  northeastern  Oklahoma  upon  the  request 
of  the  tribal  governing  body  A  companion 
bill,  H.R.  10483,  was  considered  concurrently 
with  the  reported  bill 

tTKED 

This  tract,  located  across  the  State  bound- 
ary line  from  Seneca,  .vio  is  the  only  remain- 
ing tribal  land  possessed  by  the  Eastern 
Shawnee  Tribe.  It  is  presently  under  an 
agricultural  lease  at  an  annual  cash  rental 
of  $250  plus  certain  soU-buUding  require- 
ments. The  city  of  Seneca  wishes  to  buy 
the  acreage  for  use  in  the  construction  of  a 
sewage  disposal  lagoon  The  tribe,  by  reso- 
lution dated  Novemt>er  30  196,3,  expressed  Its 
desire  to  sell  the  land  and  requested  the  In- 
troduction of  this  legislation  The  bill 
provides  that  the  acreage  may  not  be  sold  for 
less  than  Its  appraised  value. 

The  land  was  acquired  by  the  United 
States  In  trust  for  the  Eastern  Shawnees  in 
1938  at  a  cost  of  12,105  As  this  Is  the  sole 
remaining  tribal  property  and  Is  no  longer 
used  by  the  tribe,  the  disposition  would  be 
advantageous  to  the  tribe  and  would  relieve 
the  Federal  Government  of  some  of  Its  re- 
sponsibility over  the  tribe. 

COST 

No  Federal  funds  are  involved  In  this  leg- 
islation. 


CONVEYANCE  OF  CERTAIN  LANDS 
TO  CITIZEN  BAND  OP  POTAWATO- 
MI  INDIANS  AND  CERTAIN  OTHER 
LANDS  TO  ABSENTEE  SHAWNEE 
TRIBE  OP  INDIANS 

The  bill  fH.R.  7215  >  to  direct  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior  to  convey  certain 
lands  to  the  Citizen  Band  of  Potawatomi 
Indians  and  certain  other  lands  to  the 
Absentee  Shawnee  Tribe  of  Indians,  and 
for  other  purposes,  was  considered,  or- 
dered to  a  third  reading,  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  Mr  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  corusent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
'No.  1255 >.  explaining  the  purposes  of 
the  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

PtJUPOSK 

The  purpose  of  H  R  7215  Is  to  convey  all 
right,  title,  and  Interest  of  the  United  States, 


ixiiludlng  reve.-sl.inary  rights  and  retained 
mlnenii  mterfsts  under  existuig  grant*  to- 
t?ether  with  all  Improvements  thereon,  in 
(.ertriin  land  totaling  about  255  .icres  near 
Shawnee  Okla  '..  the  fUlzen  Band  uf  Pni,i- 
wtttoml  Indlfin.s  and  to  the  .\b.«ientee  Shaw- 
nee Tribe  f.f  Inrlians  both  ..f  Okl.ihoma  The 
conveyance  *i;i  be  in  fee 

NEED 

The  acreage  covered  by  H  R  7215  is  p.irt 
>f  a  larKer  area  that  was  ceded  to  the  Urilte<l 
Stales  by  the  Citl/en  B.tnd  of  Pntaw.it.  mil 
Indians  dnd  the  .Absentee  Sh.twnee  Iiidlan.-i 
undrT  aii  tigreftnent  ratified  by  the  art  of 
-VLiirch  3,  18!:>l  1 26  Stat  9«y  loib)  The  act 
pr-ivlded  that  the  land  would  be  used  for  gov- 
ernmental, schrjol,  school  farm,  or  religious 
purposes  The  Kind  Is  no  longer  needed  for 
ajiy  of  these  purposes  The  present  esti- 
mated value  jf  the  255  arre.s  is  »1 14  Woo  The 
school  bullUlngB  urlginallv  i  iist  $l;t2i)<)0  but 
present  es-irnated  value  is  «1 1  1  250  The  estl- 
inate<l   Uilneru!    value   Ik  M.i  per  iicre 

Enactment  of  HR  7215  i.s  needed  to  en- 
ible  the  two  tribes  to  carry  nut  tlielr  plans 
for  use  of  the  lands  In  question 

Section  1  of  HR  7215  covers  six  tracts, 
toUiUng  approximately  222  acres  to  the  Citi- 
zen Band  of  Potawatomi  Indians  The  tribe 
plans  to  use  this  land  for  a  public  park  cnm- 
nierclal  development,  and  agrlcultur.il  pur- 
poses. 

-Section  2  would  convey  a  3.3  2:i-(icre  tra;  t 
<>n  which  a  US  Public  Health  Service  In- 
dian clinic  1.S  presently  located  to  the  Absen- 
tee Shawnee  Tribe  The  tribe  plans  to  u.se 
the  buildings  for  an  old  folks'  home  or  con- 
valescent home  for  Its  members  The  Public 
Health  Service  offers  no  objection  to  the 
rrar;.st>r  since  the  cost  of  maintenance  of  the 
buildings  afl  a  clinic  hits  been  considerfxl 
excessive 

•Section  3  directs  the  Indian  Claims  Com- 
nu&siiin  to  determine  the  extent  to  which  the 
value  f  the  land  to  be  conveyed  should  be 
offset  atrainst  anv  claim  of  the  tribes  con- 
cerned pending  before  It 

COST 

Enactment  of  HR  7215  will  InvoKe  no 
monetary  C(«t  to  the  United  States. 
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INCREASE  IN  APPROPRIATION  AU- 
THORIZATION FOR  FI^-VTHEAD 
INDIAN  IRRIGATION  PROJECT 
MONTANA 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  S  1531'  U)  increase  the  appropria- 
tion authorization  for  tJie  completion  of 
the  cotustructlon  of  the  irrigation  and 
power  sysU'm.s  of  the  Flathead  Indian 
irrigation  project.  Montana,  which  had 
been  reported  from  t^le  Committee  on 
Interior  ai-.d  Insular  Affairs,  with  an 
amt'iidmenr.  at  the  bt^cinnlng  of  lino  ,5. 
to  strike  out  $6,200,000  "  and  lns<^"rt 
•  $6,200,000  December  1962  prices  >  plus 
or  minus  such  amount,  if  any,  as  mav  be 
require<l  by  rea.son  of  changes  in  con- 
struction cost^s  as  indicated  by  enKineer- 
ing  cost  Indices  applicable  to  the  types 
of  c  instruction  Involved  therein, ",■■;  s<i 
as  to  make  r  he  bill  read : 

Be  It  enacted  by  the  Senate  anrf  Houte  of 
Rep'c^entatues  of  the  Unitni  State.t  of 
Amfnra  tn  Cong'ts^  assfmblfd  That  sub- 
section 5ici  of  the  Act  of  May  2.t.  1948  i  fi2 
Stat  269 1  .  Is  hereby  amended  bv  changing 
»10OO0OO  to  ■■»6, 200  000  (  Deceinber  1962 
prices  I  plus  or  minu.s  such  aniiuuit,  if  any 
<ui  may  be  recjMlr»«d  by  rea8<jn  of  changes  in 
con.structlon  r<«r.s  as  Indicated  by  engineer- 
ing cost  indices  appllcHble  to  the  types  of 
con.'^tructlon   Involved  therein. '• 

The  amendment  was  agre^  to. 


The  b  11  was  ordered  to  be  engrottta 
for  a  third  reading,  was  read  thi  th!2 
time,  and  passed  "^ 

Mr  MANSFIELD  Mr  President  T 
a.sk  unanimous  consent  to  have  prmtJ 
in  the  Rr  ORD  an  .  .xcorpt  from  the  reomi 
'No  12561.  explaining  the  purposeTnf 
the  bill  ^  ^  °' 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerat 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recoid 
as  follows 

PURPOSES 

The  purpoj^e  of  S  1531.  as  amended  in 
troduced  by  .Senators  MANsriELO  and  Hn. 
CALK  i.s  to  incre.use  the  appropriation  author' 
i/.ition  from  »1  million  to  $6.200  000  for  con- 
tinuing tije  construction  of  the  irrip»uon 
,ind  p..wer  sy,steni.s  of  the  FI.it head  Indian 
irrUatlon  pr.-Jeci  In  Montana  The  amounu 
expended  will  be  added  t<i  project  construc- 
tion costs  and   will   be  reimbur.s.ible 

NEEll 

The  Flathead  Indian  Irrit^atlon  project  l« 
l<K-ated  on,  and  entirely  within,  the  Plath«ui 
Reservation  Roughly  12  percent  of  138,000 
acres  of  Irrigable  land  In  the  prnject  u  heW 
In  trust  for  the  Indians  The  project  was 
authorized  In  liH)4  and  h.is  beei;  w:.der  con- 
.structhm  since  1<»07  About  «I2  million  has 
been  appropriated  for  the  projp.r  over  the 
past  60  years 

.M  ist  of  tlie  requested  funds  w.:;  be  used 
to  develop  an  adequ  ite  power  di.'^trlbution 
svstem  The  load  growth  of  the  power  gyi- 
tem  has  doubled  In  the  p.ust  7'^  years  until 
tcxluy  some  5  80<)  cu.-.romers  are  dependent 
on  It  as  the  sole  supplier  ot  electricity  The 
remaining  funds  will  be  utilized  lor  exten- 
sion of  facilities  on  Irrigable  l.ind.s  that  have 
not  been  .served  During  1962  the  106,000 
acre*  under  irrigation  produced  crops  val- 
ued at  $5,185,000 

cog; 

S  1531  will  authorize  the  expenditure  of 
$6,200,000  In  reimbursable  Federal  funds. 


SETTLEMENT  OF  CLAIMS  OF  CER- 
TAIN RESIDENTS  OF  TRUST  TER- 
RITORY  OF  PACIFIC  ISLANDS 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  I  HR  19881  to  provide  for  the  settle- 
ment of  claims  of  certain  residents  of 
the  Trust  Terntori'  of  the  Pacific  Islands 
which  had  been  reported  from  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs, 
with  an  amendment,  to  strike  out  all 
after  the  enacting  clause  and  in.sert. 

That  the  Congress  hereby  assumes  com- 
ptisslonate  respon.slblllty  to  compensate  In- 
habitants of  the  Hongelap  Atoll.  In  the  Tnut 
TerrlU)ry  of  the  Pacific  Islands,  for  radiation 
expo;  ires  sustained  by  tliem  lus  .■.  result  of 
iv  thermonuclear  detonation  at  Bikini  Atcll 
in  the  Marshall  Islands  on  March  1    1954 

Sec  2  There  Is  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated for  such  purpose  out  of  the  Treasury 
of  the  United  suites  the  sum  of  $:*5.)  000  to 
bf»  expendetl  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
I  he.'einafter  referred  to  as  the  •Secreury'i 
m  the  manner  hereinafter  provided  After 
detluctlng  the  amount  provided  f.'r  In  sec- 
tion 5  hereof,  the  Secretary  shall  pay  the 
remainder  in  equal  amoimts  to  each  of  the 
affected  Inh.ibltants  of  Rongelap  except  that 
lai  with  re«pect  to  each  such  Inhabitant 
who  has  died  before  receipt  of  such  pay- 
ment, the  -Secretiiry  shall  pay  sucii  sum  to 
the  heirs  or  legatees  of  such  Inliabltant,  and 
'  bi  with  respect  to  any  such  inhabitant  who 
Is  less  than  twenty-one  ywirs  of  age  or  who 
has  been  adjudged  Incompetent  or  insane, 
payment  sliall  be  made.  In  the  discretion  of 
the  Secretary,  to  a  parent,  relative,  other 
person,  or  Institution  for  his  benefit 
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<  The  secretary  shall  give  advice  con- 

*^  nrudent  financial  management  to 
*^rsSn  receiving  a  payment  pursuant  to 
•^  ^r^  the  end  that  each  such  person 
^,  .ffve  mfornuitlon  as  to  methods  of  con- 
•iinthli  funds  and  as  to  suitable  objects 
•*^h,fh  such  funds  may  be  expended. 
**       1    A   Divment   made   under   the  pro- 

^  nf  this  Act  shall  be  in  full  settlement 
^;°StsCharge  -^  all  claims  against  the 
I-°^J  State*  Hrlslng  out  of  the  thermonu- 
?T^eUMiaUon  on  March   1.   1954. 

s  The  secretary  is  authorized  to  pay 
.Enable  attorney  fees  for  legal  services 
'^er^  on  behalf  of  the  people  of  Rongelap 
"tS^  to  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act. 
K  fees  shall  be  paid  out  of  the  funds  au- 

ulrlred  U^  be  appropriated  In  section  2  of 
"^^IS  but  the  total  of  such  fees  paid  shall 

ot  MC«*<1  5  V^'^  centvim  of  the  appropriated 

^^  6  The  decisions  of  the  Secretary  in 
«L^mK  out  the  provisions  of  this  Act  shall 
STflnal  and  not  subject  to  review. 

■nie  p.mendment  was  agreed  to. 
The  amendment  was  ordered  to  be  en- 
erossed.  and  the  bill  to  be  read  a  third 

'  The  bill  was  read  the  third  time  and 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  re- 
port 'No,  1257',  explaining  the  pui-poses 

of  the  bill.  ^        ^^  . 

There  beliK'  no  objection,  the  excerpt 

was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

a5  follows : 

PtTlPOSE 

The  pvir[)o.se  of  HR  1988,  as  amended,  Is 
10  provide  compassionate  relief  In  an  amount 
■,i  not  more  than  $950,000  for  certain  resl- 
denu  of  Rongelap  Island  in  the  Trust  Terrl- 
wry  of  the  Pacltic  Islands  affected  by  the 
'allout  which  followed  the  explosion  of  an 
atomic  bomb  at  Bikini  AtoU  on  March  1.  1964. 

NrED 

Eighty-twh  persons  were  residing  on  Ron- 
gelap at  the  tune  an  unexpected  wind  shift 
immedlaielv  following  the  detonation  of  an 
atomic  bomb  produced  a  fallout  of  signifi- 
cant proportions  Although  the  exposed  per- 
sona were  Immediately  removed  from  the 
conumlnated  Island  and  were  cared  for  by 
the  Atomic  Energy  CommlsEion  for  several 
years  before  being  returned,  the  committee 
fee'.s  that  a  payment  should  be  made  to  those 
persons  who  s«fTcred  111  effects  from  their  un- 
fortunate  experience. 

The  affected  Individuals  hav-  already  been 
given  extensive  medical  care  and  treatment. 
They  were  provided  housing,  clothing,  and 
subsistence  during  their  absence  from  their 
island  Since  their  return,  in  addition  to  new 
houses,  a  scho<il.  a  chxirch,  a  community 
building,  and  other  facilities,  they  have  been 
given  new  livestock  and  agricultural  aid,  as 
well  as  subsistence  in  decreasing  amounts. 
Small  claims  for  property  losses,  such  as 
clothing  and  handtools,  were  paid  by  the  De- 
partment of  Defense 

It  cannot  be  said,  however,  that  the  com- 
pensatory measures  heretofore  taken  are 
fullv  adeciiTate  Enactment  of  H.R.  1988  la 
needed  to  permit  the  United  States  to  do  Jus- 
Uce  to  these  people. 

COST 

The  amount  of  money  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated by  this  bill  Is  $950,000. 

AMENDMENT 

The  committee  has  amended  US,.  1988  by 
Inserting  language  that  would  provide  for  an 
outright  payment  to  the  affected  Inhabitants, 
or  tlielr  heirs  or  legatees,  rather  than  create 
trust  accounts  for  these  Individuals.  In  the 
case  of  Inhabitants  adjudged  Incompetent  or 


Insane.  «:  thoee  under  21  years,  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  shall  have  discretion  to  make 
payment  to  a  parent,  other  person,  or  Insti- 
tution. So  that  the  funds  will  not  be  wasted, 
the  Secretary  is  directed  to  give  advice  con- 
cerning prudent  financial  management  to 
each  person  receiving  a  payment  to  the  end 
that  such  persons  will  have  Information  as 
to  methods  of  conserving  their  funds.  H.R. 
1988  also  provides  that  a  payment  made  pur- 
suant to  the  act  shall  be  in  full  settlement 
and  discharge  of  all  claims  against  the  United 
States  arUing  out  of  the  March  1,  1954,  ex- 
plosion. 

The  amendment  was  adopted  after  hear- 
ings were  conducted  on  the  bUl.  at  which 
time  the  High  Commissioner  of  the  trust  ter- 
ritory and  representatives  of  the  affected 
Bongelapeue  expressed  full  agreement  with, 
and  support  for.  such  changes. 


ECONOMIC  AND   SOCIAL  DEVELOP- 
MENT OF  TRUST  TERRITORY  OP 
PACIFIC  ISLANDS 
The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  (H.R.  3198)  to  promote  the  economic 
and  social  development  of  the  Trust  Ter- 
ritory of  the  Pacific   Islands,   and  for 
other  purposes,  which  had  been  reported 
from  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs,  with  amendments,  on  page 
2,  after  line  15,  to  striice  out: 

Sec  2  Effective  January  1,  1963,  the  Act  of 
June  30.  1954  (68  Stat.  330),  Is  further 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  section  3: 

"Sic    3    (a)    The  provisions  of  section  301 
of  the  Tariff   Act  of   1930,   as  amended    (19 
use    1301a)   shall  be  applicable  to  articles 
coming  Into  the  United  States  from  the  Trust 
Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands  except  fishery 
products    processed    In    the    trust    territory 
from    fish    or    fish    products    landed    In    the 
trust     territory     under     conditions     which 
would  preclude  such  landings  In  ports  of  the 
United    States    under    section    4311    o^    ^^^ 
Revised  Statutes,  as  amended  (46  U.S.C,  251) . 
The  foregoing  exception  shall  not  apply  to 
vessels  sailing  under  the  American  flag  and 
to  vessels  sailing  under  the   trust  territory 
flag  manned  by  crews,  two-thirds  of  which  are 
nationals  of  the  United  States  as  defined  in 
sections    101(a)  (22)    and  308   of  the   Act  of 
June  27.  1952  (66  Stat.  169.  238:  8  U.S.C.  1101 
(a)  (22).  1406),  or  citizens  of  the  trust  ter- 
ritory    The    Secretary    of    the    Treasury    Is 
authorized  to  make  such  rules  and  regula- 
tions as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out  the 
purposes  of  this  section. 

"(b)  In  the  event  that  the  President  shall 
determine  that  the  underlying  economic  fac- 
tors affecting  the  production  and  trade  of 
such  trust  territory  has  changed  so  that 
the  duty-free  entry  of  any  article  under  this 
section  results,  or  threatens  to  result.  In  sub- 
stantial injury  to  the  competitive  trade  of 
any  contracting  party  to  the  General  Agree- 
ment on  Tariffs  and  Trade,  the  duty-free 
entry  of  such  article  under  this  section  shall 
be  suspended.  In  whole  or  In  part,  for  such 
specified  periods  as  he  shall  proclaim." 

On  page  3,  at  the  beginning  of  line  21, 
to  change  the  section  number  from  "3"  to 
"2"  and  on  page  4.  at  the  beginning  of 
line  4.  to  change  the  section  number  from 
"4"  to  "3". 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

The  amendments  were  ordered  to  be 
engrossed,  and  the  bill  to  be  read  a  third 

time.  J 

The  bill  was  read  the  third  time  and 

passed.  .^    ^    _ 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.    Mr.  President.   I 

ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 


In  the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
(No.  1258),  explaining  the  purposes  of 
the  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

PtJKPOSE 

The  purpose  of  H.R.  3198  Is  to  promote  the 
economic  and  social  development  of  the 
Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands.  H.R. 
3198.  as  amended,  will  help  to  Implement 
the  obligations  of  the  United  States  to  the 
United  Nations  under  the  trusteeship  agree- 
ment of  July  18,  1947,  whereby  the  United 
States  assumed  responsibility  for  Improving 
economic,  political,  educational,  and  social 
conditions  of  the  80,000  Inhabitants  living 
on  the  farflung  Islands  of  Micronesia  in  the 
Pacific  Ocean. 

NEED 

H.R.  3198,  as  amended,  will  improve  the 
economic  and  social  conditions  among  Is- 
landers In  three  ways.  First,  section  1  will 
make  available  to  the  government  of  the 
trust  territory  scientific  or  technical  assist- 
ance, at  the  request  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior,  from  agencies  of  the  executive 
branch  of  the  Federal  Government,  either 
with  or  without  reimbursement.  Estimated 
nonreimbursable  costs  may  not  exceed  $150,- 
OOO  per  year.  Other  programs  of  the  Federal 
agencies  may  also  be  extended,  other  than 
grant-in-aid  programs,  to  the  trust  terri- 
tory at  the  request  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior,  the  cost  thereof  to  be  borne  by  the 
government  of  the  trust  territory  from  Its 
regular  appropriations. 

Section  2  of  the  amended  bill  permits  the 
licensing  of  qualified  Mlcroneslan  radio  oper- 
ators by  the  Federal  Communications  Com- 
mission notwithstanding  the  fact  that  they 
are  not  American  citizens.  The  licensing  of 
these  operators  will  serve  as  an  encourage- 
ment to  young  men  who  have  shown  an 
aptitude  for  radio  technology  and  skills,  and 
will  t>e  particularly  useful  In  shipboard 
operations. 

Section  3  abolishes  a  revolving  fund  estab- 
lished m  1956  and  transfers  the  assets  to  a 
development  fund  for  use  In  financing  eco- 
nomic projects  In  the  trust  territory.  Since 
Its  creation  the  revolving  fund  has  been  used 
by  locally  owned  private  trading  companies 
that  engage  in  Import-export  and  wholesale- 
retail  activities.  Under  this  new  plan  a 
wider  range  of  projects  will  be  encouraged 
through  the  use  of  the  approximately  $355,- 
000  to  be  transferred  from  the  revolving  fund. 

COST 

The  enactment  of  H.R.  3198,  as  amended. 
win  entaU  no  Increase  In  authorized  appro- 
priations. The  amount  of  nonreimbursable 
aid  that  may  be  requested  under  secUon  1  Is 
Umlted  to  »150,000  which  will  be  charged  to 
the  regular  departmental  approprlaUons  as 
need  occurs. 

AMENDMENT 

The  committee  has  deleted  from  the  blU  a 
section  which  would  have  extended  to  the 
Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands  the 
benefits  of  section  301  of  the  Tariff  Act  of 
1930  providing  that  articles  may  be  admitted 
free  of  duty  into  the  United  States  from  areas 
under  Its  flag  or  administration  where  the 
articles  "do  not  contain  foreign  materials  to 
the  value  of  more  than  50  percent  of  their 
total  value."  This  subject  matter  is  within 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  Committees  on  Ways 
and  Means  and  Finance.  Also,  legislation  Is 
pending  at  this  time  in  the  House  relaUng  to 
the  dutiable  status  of  certain  articles.  In- 
cluding articles  containing  foreign  materials 
which  come  Into  the  United  States  from  In- 
sular possessions.  Under  the  circumstances 
the  committee  believes  that  it  would  not  be 
proper  to  extend  the  provisions  of  section 
301  to  the  trust  territory  as  a  provision  of 
HJt.3198. 
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DISPOSITION       OP       FUNDS       FROM  LAND    IN    TRUST    STATUS    TO    THE  t*re8t*<l    In   lewlng   the    land    for 

JUDGMENTS  IN  FAVOR  OP  NEHA-  CHEROKEE      INDIAN      TRIBE      OF  ^*'»   '"   ""■**<"■   <-"   improve   the  empioliSi!!! 

Tir^  BAND  AND  TILLAMOOK  BAND  OKL.'VHOMA  opportunities  of   its   members               ^™^ 

OP  THE  TILLAMOOK  INDL^NS  The  Senate  prcKreeded  to  consider  the  ^, 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the  bill    S    1820'   to  authorize  the  Stn-retaiT  provide' tImT  the*  u^a  Tn"s^  ^    ^^^  ^ 

bill  (H.R.  11118-   to  provide  for  the  dis-  of  the  Interior  to  convey  certain  feder-  fee  simple  rather  than  in*truBt*  T"'*^*^  ^ 

position    of    funds    from    judgments    in  ally  owned   land  in   trust  status  to  the  action  ta  consistent  with  the  poUc^  ,*** 

favor  of  the  Nehalem  Band  of  the  Tilla-  Cherokee     Indian     Tribe    of    Oklahoma  veying  surpliw  Federal  lands  heated  o 

mook  Indians  and  the  Tillamook  Band  of  which  had  been  reported  from  tiie  Com-  incUan  reservations  to  tribes  uniy  in  a"n** 

the  Tillamook  Indians  which  had  been  mittee   on    Int^'rior  and   Insular  Affairs  ^''^^^  status                                               **• 

reported  from  the  Committee  on  Interior  with  amendments,  on  paxe  1.  line  5.  after  ~~^ — 

and  Insular  Affairs,  with  an  amendment  the   word     hereby",   to  strike   out    "de-  EXCHANGE  OF  LANDS  WITHiv  rut, 

on  pa«e  3.  at  the  beginning  of  line  2.  to  clared  to  be  held  in  trust  for"  and  in-  SALT  RIVER  PIMA-MARirop 


DIAN   RESERVATION 


strike  out  "and   no   part  of  such   funds  sert  '  conveyed",  and  in  line  7,  after  the 

shall    be  subject    to   any    lien,    debt,    or  word     of",    to   strike   out      Oklahoma;" 

claim  of  any  nature  whatsoever  against  and   insert     Oklaiiuma.   and   such   land  .  ^^^  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  Uk 

the  tribe,    band,   or   individual   Indians,  shall   not   be  subject    U>  any  exemption  ^^^^  'S.  2210  >,  to  authorize  the  exchange 

except  delinquent  debts  owed  by  the  tribe  from    taxation,    or    restriction    on    use.  °^   lands  within    the   Salt  River  Pim*. 

or  band  to  the  United  States  or  owed  by  manai,'ement.  or  disposition,  because  of  Maricopa    Indian   Reservation,  and  for 

Individual  Indians  to  the  tribe,  band,  or  Indian  ownership  ".  so  as  to  make  the  o^^er  purpos(>s.  which  had  been  reported 

to  the  United  States"  bill  read  from  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  In- 

The  amendment  wa.s  a*;reed  to                     Br   it  enacted    hy   the  senate  and  House  ^,"^^'"  Affairs,  with  amendments,  on  paje 

The  amendment  was  ordered  to  be  en-  of  Repreientatue^  of  the  Untted  states  of  -•  ^^^r  1*"*^  ^^-  to  strike  out: 

grossed   and    the    bill    to    be   read    a    third  •■*"i''-:'0  m  Congr,-^,  assembled.  That  all  the  -Sec     2     In    exchaMKP    for    the    lands  tnua- 

time.  rlgfic.  title,  and  Interest  of  the  United  .states  ferred   by  this  Act   to  the  Salt  River  Pioj. 

The  bill  was  read   the  third   time  and  '"    ^^''   f*'""*''"«   described    land   comprUlng  Maricopa   Indian   Community,    the  Secret^ 

passed  *^    acres,    more    or   less     heretofore  set   aside  "f   Hie   Interior   is  authorized.   In  hla  duci^ 

xjt-    '  %*AKiocTTrT  r-w       »»         ri         J       .      T  ''"■   ■"^^•'^'l   purposes    are   herebv  cnnveved   to  tlon.     to    a.cept    on     behalf     of    the    Unltai 

Air.     MAWtSl-lELD       Mr       President     I  the  Chen-lcee  Indian   rnbe  of  Oklah..ma    and  Suites    all    rlt?ht     title     and    Interest   of  t^ 

ask  unanimous  consent   to   have   printed  such  land  shall  not.  be  subject  to  any  exemp-  Salt    River    Plma-Marlcopa    Indian   Commn- 

in  the  R«CORD  an  excerpt  from  the  report  tion    from    taxation     or    restriction    on    use,  "ity  in  and  to  the  foilowinK  described  lindi 

'No.    1259),    explaining    the    purposes    of  tuana«emt-nt,   or  disposition,   because  of   In-  within  the  reservation.  conslstlnR  of  spprox- 

the  bill.  dlan  ownership  imately  27  acres 

There  being   no  objection    the  excerpt           ^f^r^^     half    southeast    qu.irtcr     northeast  That    portion   of    lot    7.   section   28    lown- 

was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record  T""-^"*"^  ^^a^  P^^t  of  the  northeast  quar-  ship    3    north     rauKe    7    east     Olla   and  3*.t 

as  follows                    ^^""l■*^"  »"  "i*"  record.  ^^j.   northe.wt   quarter  lylnK  south   .,f  fnlted  River  taa.se  and  meridian    Arizona.  Ivlng  with- 

,  States    Highway    Niimbered     rt2      section    20  in    the   Salt   River   Indian   Reservation" 

Pi-RPOSF  township     16    nor'h      ranKe    22    east      Indian 

The   purpose   of    H  R     11118    is    to   provide  meridian    Oklahoma  And.  in  lieu  thereof ,  to  insert : 

for    the    distribution    of    an    award    by    the          Sec    2    The   Indian   Claims   C-ommi.H«ion    is  ^rc    2    The   Indian   Claims  Commission  ii 

Indian   Claims   Commission    to   the   Nehalem  directed  to  determine  in  accordance  with  the  directed  to  determine  In  accordance  with  lh» 

and   the   Tillamook    Band     -f    the    TUlamoolt  provisions  of  section  2  of  the  Act  of  AuKu.-«t  provLsions  of  section  2  of  the  Act  of  Auguit 

Indians  of  Oregon  13    1946  ,60  Stat    iO.Wi.  the  extent  to  whh-h  ■■'■   '5*46  .80  Stat    1050i.  the  extent  to  which 

^^^^  the    value   of   the   lands   conveyed    under   the  ^^^  value  of   the   title  conveyed   by  thU  Act 

The  Indiana  Claims  Commission  found.    In  authority   of   this    .\ct   should   or  should   not  should  or  should  not  be  set  off  af?«ln«t  ut 

docket  240.  that  the  Nehalem  Band  and  the  ^^    set    ofT    against     any    claim    against    the  '  Iiilm  against    the  United  .States  determln«! 

Tillamook   Band   were    entitled   to   172.162  50  United  State*  determined  by  the  Commission  *■">■  ^^  Comml.K.slon 

and    $97,025.    respectively,    In    payment    f  ,r  subsequent  to  the  conveyance  t^         .            .         .       ^,.,         ^. 

land  taken  from  them  by  the  United  Sta'es           -r^v.                 ^  &0  as  to  make  tne  Dill  read. 

These    banda    are    among    several    western          ^^"^  amendments  were  agreed  to  He  ,t  ^-.acfcd  by  the  Senate  and  Honse  0' 

Oregon  group*  for  which  termination  of  Fed-           ^"^   "'^^   **-'^   ordered   to  be   engrosM-d  «'-p''-^cnfartiri  0/  r^c  r»iifcd  .Sfafc^  0/ .linr- 

eral   supervUlon    legislation    waa   enacted    in  ^^^  »  ^^^^^'f^    reading,   was   read   the  third  "'a  tn  Conj^rcsj  a.M^mbifd   That  all  the  right. 

1954.      Neither   the    Mehalem    nor   TlUamo..k  time,  and  pa.ssed  '^"'«'     ""^    Interest   of    the    United    Sutes  to 

Band  exlaU  aa  a  separate  entity    political  ..r           The   title   was  amended  .so  as   to   read  ■:^;  Salt' Rivl'r 'prma^JtrTcofrindU     ^ 

otherwUe.  today      The  last  census  roll    ,f  the  A  bill  to  convev  certain  federRllv  nutu-H  •^'' ^^"^\^"''  Ptma-Mari,  opa  Indian  Re*r- 

Nehalem    Band,    prepared    in    1898.    and    the  l^T,nrh^rh^^rrl^T^^^^  vatl..n    Arizona    con-sistlng  of  approxlmattl, 

annuity     payment     roll     for     the    Tlllamo.,k  ^             ■                <^  herokre     Tribe    of    Okla-  27  3625  acres    purchased  for  sch,x,l  purpo« 

Band,  prepared  in  iai4.  will  be  uaed  to  ascer-  "O™^  fr  .m  Indian  moneys    proceeds  of  labor  fuixli 

tain  eligibility  to  share  in  the  award    dupll-           ^^      MANSFIKIJJ       Mr      President.     I  **'>^   ""*'  '•"''•"^s  ^"  ^^e  needs  of   the  Bur«B 

catlpna   t)elng  eliminated      The   two   awards  ask   unanimous  consent   to  have  printed  "^   I'xHan  Affairs    are  l-.ereby  declared  to  b« 

will  be  merged  in  accordance  with  the  Jud«-  m   the  Record  an  excerpt   from   the  re-  ^^*"1'^  ^^'   '^^„,^''"'';'^   st^ites  in   tru.st  for  the 

ment  and  the  total  divided  among  these  en-  p<,rt     No     1260.  ,  explaming  the  purposes  Ttv           '"   ^^'^'^-^''^'^^^^'^  ^"^'""  ^"'"'"""- 


No   expenditure    of    Federal    funds    is    in- 
volved In  thU  legislation 


titled  to  share  therein  of  thf>  hill                                                  "      *  "^ 

HB    iiim  ai.fhr, ,,,»,.  ^^.-  «^^,-f»,„     r  .w  South  half  north  half  south  half  northeut 

InfeSor 'tl,' d.:u'burthe':h?rr^f^';^      S-!  ^^^"5  ^''^^   "«  -^J-"«"'   '^-'  — ^'^  ^.-ter  southwest  quarter  .southea.st  quarts 

ing  enrollee.  directly  to  them  since  ther-  is  ^^-y^fdered  Ui  b*-  printed  in  the  Record.  South    half   south   half    n..rtheast  quart, 

no  reserTatlon  or  allotted  or  tribal  property  ''^"^  follows  southwest  quarter  southeast  quarter 

The  Secretary  haa  authority  to  develop  pro-  pt-rpose  North    half    northwest    quarter    eouthwat 

cednrea   for    the    handling    of    the   shares    of  The    purpose    of    S     1820.    as    amended     Is  quarter  souilieast  quarter 

minora  or  peraons   under  legal   disability  ^^  convey    to   the    Cherokee   Indian  Tribe  40  North  half  north  half  south  half  northweit 

(.Qffj.  acres    of    land    near    Tahlequah     Okla       The  quarter  southwe.-t  quarter  southe.i>t  quart«f 

bin  also  provides  that   If  a  Judgment   favor-  West     half     east     half     s<iutheast    quarte 

able   t<j   the   tribe   is  rendered    by   the   Indian  southwest  quarter 

Claims  Commission   siibsequenr    t.  ■   thils  con-  West     half    east    half    east     half    suuth«»«t 

AMENDMENT  veyance    the  Commission  shall  determine   to  quarter  southwest  quarter. 

The  committee  has  deleted  language   f.- im  what   extent   the   value   of    this   land   should  Ea.'t  h.ilf  lortheas-t  quarter  northea.st  quar- 

the  bill  providing  that  no  part  of  the  funds  he  an   ofTset.  ter  southea^quarter  southwest  quarter, 

distributed    would    be    subject    to    any    lien  nftd  N<jrth     half     northeast    quarter    soulheaJt 

debt,    or    claim    of    any    nature    whatsoever  The    acreage    wis    inquired    in    ly,l5    at    .1  quarter  northeast  quarter  southeast  quarter 

against  the  tribe,  or   IndlvlduaU,  eicept   de-  cost    of    $69    an    .icre    but    haa    an    eatim*te<l  southwest  quarter 

llnquent   debts   owed    to    the    United    States  current  •.  .iHie    -f  »loo  to  $1.50  per  acre      Thtre  Section  32    township  2  north    ran^e  5  east 

or  to  the  band.     Thla  language  haa  not  been  are   no   improvements   on    the   land       It    was  O  <fk  SRP  A-   M    Arizona 

included  In  other  bllla  providing  for  the  dls-  formerly  vised  by  the  Sequoyah  Indian  School  Src    2    The   Indian   Claims  Commission  k 

trlbutlon    of   Judgment   funds,    and   the    De-  for      vx-atlonal      agriculture      courses       The  dlrecte<l  u->  determine  In  accordance  with  U* 

partment  of  the  Interior  waa  unable  to  fur-  sch(X>l    farm    Is   no   longer   In   operation    and  provisions  of  section  2  of  the  Act  of  Augw« 

nlah  the  committee   with  a  Justlflcatlon  for  the  40  acres  are  exct^  to   the    needs  of   the  13     1946   1 60  Stat    lO.SOi.  the  extent  to  whk* 

Ita  inclusion  In  HR   11118  Bureau     .f   Indian    Affairs       The   tribe   is   in-  the   value  of   the   title  conveyed   by  thU  Art 


,d  or  should  not  be  set  off  against  any 
*"  Jalnst  the  United  States  determined 
^e  commission. 

■  The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 
iZ  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  »  third  reading,  was  read  the  third 

^'p  title  was  amended,  so  as  to  read: 
i  hUl  to  transfer   to   the   Salt   River 

p,m».Maricopa       Indian       community 

inlands  within  the  Salt  River  Pima- 

Mancopa  Indian  Reservation." 
M     MANSFIELD.      Mr.   President.    I 

^d  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
n  the  RECORD  an  excerpt  from  the  report 

'no   1261'.  explaining  the  purposes  of 

the  bill 

There  bein^;  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

IS  follows ;  I 

■me  purtxjse  of  S  2210.  as  amended,  In- 
,-nduced  bv  Senators  Goldwater  and  Hayden 
■;■'  Arizona'   is   to  transfer   title   to    approxl- 

ste'v  21  3  acres  of  land  on  the  Salt  River 
^a'-Maricopa  Indian  Reservation  near 
Sc^Dtisdale  Ari/  ,  to  the  Salt  River  Plma- 
Uaricopa  Indian  community, 

NEED 

The  acreage -involved  was  purchased  from 
individual  Indian  allottees  in   1943  for  1100 
fur   school    purposes   from    "Indian 
These  are  funds 
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per  acre 

moneys  proceeds  of  labor, 
dtrved  from  Federal  operations  on  Indian 
rwervatlons  which  are  available  for  expendi- 
ture Jor  the  benefit  of  the  Indians,  the 
i«icv  or  the  Indian  school  on  whose  bc- 
Z::  the  money  is  collected  (25  U.S.C.  155). 
The  money  m  this  Instance  was  accumulated 
iroir.  the  succesjlul  operation  of  the  school's 
y«;  and  dairy  herd  The  school  no  longer 
runs  a  cattle  herd  and  the  land  is  not  needed 
:or  other  educational  purposes. 

The  estimated  current  value  of  the  land 
IS  I142.2S0  It  is  located  In  an  area  for 
which  there  Is  great  demand  for  Industrial 
s:tes  A  l.os  Angeles  research  firm  has  re- 
cer.t'.y  been  engaged  to  develop  a  general 
,ir,d-use  plan  for  the  reservation.  Enact- 
ment of  the  bin  will  assist  the  tribe  in 
working  out  plans  for  such  use  of  the  land 
8,4  will  be  most  beneficial  to  it 

COST 

The  land  involved  In  H  R.  8334  has  an 
estimated  market  value  of  »142,250. 

AMENDMENTS 

As  introduced,  S  2210  provided  for  ex- 
changing this  iicreage  for  an  equal  area  in  a 
remote  part  of  the  ^-cservatlon.  The  land 
priip»*ed  tor  exchange  would  be  of  little  value 
tc  the  United  Slates  Since  the  land  to  be 
conveyed  to  the  tribe  had  been  purchased 
;rom  Indian  moneys,  proceeds  of  labor,"  the 
committee  decided  on  a  gratuitous  convey- 
snce  a.s  sucgest^d  by  the  Department  of  the 
Interior  ruther  than  an  exchange.  The  title 
Tis  amended  to  conform  with  this  decision. 

The  Committee  has  further  amended  the 
bUi  to  Include  the  standard  language  direct- 
ing the  Indian  Claims  Commission  to  deter- 
mine the  extent  to  which  the  value  of  the 
tit;e  conveyed  sliould  or  should  not  be  set 
c!T  agHlnst  any  claim  against  the  United 
^■■a'.es  determined  by  the  Commission. 


and  Insular  Afifairs.  with  an  amendment, 
on  page  3,  line  3,  after  the  word  "being", 
to  strike  out  "acquired"  and  Insert  "pur- 
chased". 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  amendment  was  ordered  to  be  en- 
grossed and  the  bill  to  be  read  a  third 
time. 

The  bill  was  read  the  third  time  and 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  re- 
port (No.  1262),  explaining  the  purposes 
of  the  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
a^  follows: 

PURPOSE 

The  purpose  of  H.R.  5837,  as  amended.  Is 
to  amend  the  act  of  July  28.  1955,  In  order 
to  correct  difficulties  that  the  Yakima  Tribes 
have  encountered  In  acquiring  or  disposing 
of  lands  within  their  reservation  and  the  area 
ceded  to  the  United  States  by  the  treaty  of 
June  9,  1855. 

NEED 

Enactment  of  H.R  5837  will  modify  the 
1955  act  to  authorize  the  following: 

1.  Acquisition  of  reservation  and  ceded 
land  from  anyone,  Indian  or  non-Indian,  by 
gift  or  relinquishment  as  well  as  purchase. 

2.  Sale  of  tribal  land  not  only  to  tribal 
members,  as  at  present,  but  also  to  Federal. 
State,  or  local  governments  for  recreational. 
educational,  civic,  or  other  public  purposes. 

3.  Exchange  of  tribal  land  for  other  land 
within  the  reservation  or  the  ceded  area. 

4.  Sale  and  exchange  of  lands  held  in  mul- 
tiple ownership  upon  the  written  authoriza- 
tion of  the  owners  of  a  majority  interest  in 
the  land  Instead  of.  as  at  present,  unanimous 
consent  of  all  competent  owners. 

These  changes  In  the  1955  act  will  facil- 
itate the  carrying  out  of  the  tribal  land 
consolidation  program  through  the  removal 
of  several  major  difficulties  In  acquiring. 
selling,  and  exchanging  land 

COST 

No  expenditure  of  Federal  funds  is  involved 
in  this  legislation. 

AMENDMENT 

At  the  request  of  representatives  of  the 
Yakima  Tribal  Council,  the  committee  has 
amended  subsection  c  of  the  bill  by  striking 
the  word  "acquired"  and  inserting  the  word 
"purchEised".  The  amendment  makes  clear 
that  when  the  tribe  purchases  fee  land.  It 
shall  take  a  fee  simple  title,  but  in  cases 
where  It  Is  exchanging  land  owned  In  trust 
for  land  owned  in  fee.  the  land  being  ac- 
quired shall  become  trust  property  and  the 
tribal  land  shall  become  unrestricted  as  to 
the  new  owner. 


Y.\KIMA   INDIAN   RESERVATION 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  HR  5837'  to  amend  the  act  en- 
titled "An  act  to  authorize  the  purchase, 
^e  and  exchange  of  certain  Indian 
linds  on  tlie  Yakima  Indian  Reservation, 
and  for  otherjiurposes,"  which  had  been 
'eported  from  the  Committee  on  Interior 


DISTRIBUTION  OP  LAND  AND  AS- 
SETS OP  CERTAIN  INDIAN  RANCH - 
ERIAS  AND  RESERVATIONS  IN 
CALIFORNIA 

The  bill  (H.R.  7833  >  to  amend  the 
act  entitled  "An  act  to  provide  for  the 
distribution  of  the  land  and  assets  of 
certain  Indian  rancherias  and  reserva- 
tions in  California,  and  for  other  pur- 
E)Oses,"  vf&s  considered,  ordered  to  a 
third  reading,  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
sisk  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
(No.  1263 >,  explaining  the  purposes  of 
the  bill. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

PURPOSE 

The  principal  purpose  of  H.R.  7833,  as 
amended  and  passed  by  the  House,  Is  to 
extend  the  provisions  of  the  California  Ran- 
cherla  Termination  Act  of  August  18,  1959 
(72  Stat.  619)  to  all  Indian  reservations  and 
rancherias  lying  wholly  within  the  State 
boundaries.  H.R.  7833  also  amends  the  1968 
act  in  a  number  of  other  particulars. 

NEED     ' 

In  1963  the  Congress  adopted  House  Con- 
current Resolution  108.  83d  Congress  (67 
Stat.  B132) ,  In  which  it  was  stated  to  be  the 
sense  of  Congress  that  "all  of  the  Indian 
tribes  and  the  Individual  members  thereof 
located  within  •  •  •  California  •  •  •  should 
be  freed  from  Federal  supervision  and  con- 
trol and  from  all  disabilities  and  limitations 
specially  applicable  to  Indians"  and  that 
"upon  the  release  of  such  tribes  and  individ- 
ual members  thereof  from  such  disabilities 
and  limitations,  all  offices  of  the  Bureau  of 
Indian  Affairs  In  •  •  *  California  •  •  • 
should  be  abolished." 

Enactment  of  HR.  7833.  will  assist  in  ac- 
complishing the  Intent  of  House  Concurrent 
Resolution  108  by  enlarging  the  scope  of  the 
1958  act.  with  certain  amendments,  to  In- 
clude the  75  rancherias  and  reservations 
which  were  not  originally  covered  by  it. 

That  act  provided  for  the  ultimate  dis- 
tribution or  conveyance  to  a  corporation  or 
to  the  Indians  themselves  of  their  assets  on 
41  out  of  the  116  rancherias  and  reservations 
in  California,  This  was  to  be  done  If  a  ma- 
jority of  the  adult  Indians  participating  In 
a  referendum  voted  In  favor  of  a  plan  of 
distribution  prepared  In  advance.  Since 
1958,  the  process  provided  for  In  the  act  has 
been  fully  completed  in  14  cases  and  It  will 
be  completed  shortly  in  another  14  cases. 
Programs  are  in  process  in  all  but  2  of  the 
remaining  13  rancherias.  Several  of  the  In- 
dian groups  omitted  from  the  1958  act  re- 
quested that  the  law  be  amended  to  Include 
them. 

H.R.  7833  also  amends  the  1958  act  by  pro- 
viding— 

1.  That  preparation  of  a  distribution  plan 
shall  not  commence  until  It  has  been  re- 
quested by  a  majority  of  the  adult  Indians 
affected. 

2.  That  a  plan  may  be  modified  even  after 
it  has  been  adopted  If  a  majority  of  the  dis- 
tributees and  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
concur. 

3.  That  rancherla  land  may  be  exchanged 
either  for  Indian  or  non-Indian  land  instead 
of  non-Indian  land  alone,  as  at  present. 

4.  That  unoccupied  rancherias  may  be  dis- 
posed of  and  the  proceeds  thereof  credited 
to  the  proper  parties. 

5.  That  Federal  services  to  Indians  who  are 
members  of  more  than  one  tribe  or  band  shall 
not  automatically  cease  upon  their  partici- 
pating in  a  distribution  under  the  act  If  they 
are  entitled  to  such  services  as  members  of 
another  group. 

6.  That  constitutions  and  corporate  char- 
ters issued  under  any  authority  of  law  (not 
only  the  Indian  Reorganization  Act,  as  at 
present)  shall  be  revoked  upon  completion  of 
the    prcx;ess   provided    for    In    the    1958    act. 

7.  That  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare  shall  participate  in  providing 
sanitation  facilities  in  accordance  with  his 
authority  under  section  7  of  the  act  of  Au- 
gust 4.  1954,  as  amended   (42  U.S.C.  2004a). 

8.  That  the  present  limitation  on  author- 
ized appropriations  ($509,235)  shall  no  longer 
be  effective. 

All  of  these  amendments  will  be  helpful 
in  dealing  with  problems  that  have  occurred 
or  that  are  anticipated  to  occur  under  the 
1958  act. 

H.R.  7833  does  not  Impose  any  program 
on  an  inhabited  rancherla  until  and  unless 
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Ita  people  Initiate  action  and  give  approvMl 
Uowerer,  the  cummittF^  be Uevee  the  Burenu 
of  Indian  Affairs  shuulU  actively  encimrage 
and  asaUt  the  Indians  i:i  clrawiiii;  up  pro- 
grama  that  will  result  in  Siitisfttcturv  termi- 
nation plans,  thus  permitting  the  Bure.iu  to 
withdraw  completely  from  California  at  the 
earlleat  poeslble  time 

COST 

Since  It  is  nit  Icnown  which  and  how 
many  reeervatlons  and  rancherlaa  \-in  be 
receptive  to  H  R  7833.  It  is  lmp.«Blble  m  sUtt- 
the  cost  of  carrying  it  uut 


SALE   OP   CERTAIN'    LANDS   OP   THE 
CHEYENNE  RIVER  SIOUX  TRIBE 

The  bill  iHR.  2977'  to  authorize  tht- 
sale  of  certain  laiidi  of  the  Ctiejennt- 
River  Sioux  Tribe  was  coiisidered.  or- 
dered to  a  third  reading,  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed 


BILLS  PASSED  OVER 

The  bill  '  S.  3049  •  to  extend  and  amend 
laws  relating  to  hou.smg.  urban  rencAal. 
and  community  facihties.  and  for  other 
purposes,  wa^  announced  as  next  m 
order. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  Mr  President. 
over. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  passed  over  , 


PERMISSION   FOR  THE   VESSEL  6C- 
1473  TO  ENGAGE  IN  THE  FISHERIES 

The  bill  (H.R.  6007'  to  permit  the 
vessel  SC-1473  to  en^a^e  in  the  fisheries 
was  considered,  ordered  to  a  third  read- 
ing, read  the  thud  time,  and  pasMxl 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  Mr  Pres  dent  that 
concludes  the  call  of  the  calendar 


DISCHARGE  OF  COMMITTEE  ON  IN- 
TERIOR AND  INSULAR  AFFAIRS 
FROM  THE  FURTHER  CONSIDERA- 
TION OP  CERTAIN  BILLS  RELAT- 
ING TO  THE  TRANSFER  OR  SALE 
OP  INDIAN  L.'^NDS  AND  THEIIi 
CONSIDERATION  BY  THE  SENATE 

Mr.  MANSPiELD  sub-sequently  .said 
Mr.  President,  t.^day  the  Senate  pas.sed 
three  Senate  bills  reported  from  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  In.sular  Af- 
fairs— Calendar  No  1190.  S  2655.  Cal- 
endar No.  1196.  S  1820;  and  Calendar 
No.  1197.  S.  2210 — rela-in^  to  the  trans- 
fer or  sale  of  Ind.an  lands 

It  appears  that  tlif-re  are  in  the  com- 
mittee, companion  bills  to  the  Senate 
bills. 

I  therefore  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  commit •^'e  be  dischart^ed  from 
the  further  consideration  of  the  corre- 
sponding House  bills:  namely.  H  R.  10483. 
H.R.  6496.  and  HR  8334.  that  HR 
10483  be  considered  as  passed  vvithjut 
amendment:  that  HR  6496,  and  HR 
8334,  respectively  be  considered  as  hav- 
ing been  amended  by  substituting  in 
each  case  tiie  lancuasre  of  the  Senate 
bills  as  reported  by  the  committee,  and 
passed:  and  that  the  votes  on  the  passage 
of  the  Senate  bills  be  reconsidered  and 
that  they  be   indefinitely  postponed 


The    PRFSIDINC;    OFFICEIi 

out  objection,  it  i.<;  so  ordered 


Wlth- 


CALL  OF  THE  ROLL 


\'r     F'resldeiU. 
tiie   absence   of 


Mr     MANSFIKLD 
am    about   to  sutgi-.st 
quorum 

Mr  CARLSON  Mr  President.  In  vuw 
i)f  ihr-  liict  that  the  Senate  convened 
this  momlng  at  10  a  m  ,  would  the  dis- 
tmk'Ui.shed  majority  leader  agree  that 
thf  qu.irum  call  be  li\e'' 

Mr  MANSFIEIJD  Mr  President.  I 
su-gr.st  thi-  ab.>rnce  of  a  quorum  I  ad- 
vise the  attaches  on  both  sides  of  the 
aisle  to  call  the  offices  of  Senators  and 
tell  them  tiiat  the  quorum  will  be  a  live 
quorum 

The  PRESIDING  OFPTCER.  The 
cleik  will  call  the  roll 

The  Chief  Clerk  called  tiie  roll,  an'd 
tiie  following  Senators  answered  to  their 
names: 

I  No    506  Leg  I 

Oni-nlng 

Hiu-t 

H.iyden 

Hi(  kf-nlooper 

Hi;; 

H.^iland 

Hnif<lca 

Humphrey 

Iiiouye 

Jackson 

Johnston 

Jordan   N  C 

Jordan. Idaho 

Keating 

Kuchel 

Lau.sche 

Long  Mo 

Long.  Lft 

Magntison 

MansOeld 

MfCarthv 

M.  Clcllan 

McGee 

MfOovern 

Mclntyre 

McNamara 

Meohem 

MPtcalf 

Monroney 

Mors*' 


Va 


.■Mlcen 

AKott 

Bartlett 

Bayn 

BeaU 

Bennett 

Bible 

Bo»{Ki 

Brewster 

Burdit-k 

Byrd.  Va 

Byrri,  W 

Carl.son 

Case 

Church 

Clark 

Cooper 

Cotton 

rurtl.s 

Drksen 

Uxld 

Domlnlck 

Dou^'.a.s 

Ea.stiand 

Eklmor.dson 

EllendfT 

Ervln 

Fong 

FulbrlKht 

Gore 


Morton 
Mundt 
Muskle 

NeLson 

Neubergcr 

Pearson 

Pell 

Front  y 

Proxmire 

Randolph 

Rlbicoff 

Robertson 

RuswU 

Saltonatall 

Scott 

Simpson 

Smathers 

Smith 

Sparkman 

Stennl.H 

iSymliiKton 

ralmadge 

Thurmond 

Tower 

Walters 

Williams.  N  J 

WKllams.  ivi 

Young.  N   Dak 

Young.  Ohio 


Mr  Hl'MPHRPrV  I  announce  that 
•he  Senatt)r  from  Nevada  Mr  Cannon  1. 
the  Senator  from  Indiana  Mr  HartkeI, 
and  the  Senator  from  Utah  I  Mr  Mossl 
are  absent  on  official  business 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
New  Mexico  I  Mr  Anderson  1  and  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  i  Mr  Ken- 
•.edyI  are  absent  oecause  of  illnes.s 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island  I  Mr.  PvstoreI  and 
the  Senator  from  Texas  I  Mr  Yarbor- 
II'     H     an-  nf^'cessarily  absent 

Mr  Kl'CHEL  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Arizona  I  Mr  Goldwater  1 
and  the  S^-nator  from  Iowa  I  Mr  Miller  i 
are  neces>;arily  absent 

The    Senator    from    New    York    I  Mr 
JavitsI  is  detained  on  ofTlcial  biisine.s.s 

The  PRESIDING  OFPTCER  A  quo- 
rum IS  present 


INTERNA  riONAL  COFFEE 
AGREEMENT 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  HR  8864'  to  carry  out  the 
oblU'ations  of  the  United  States  under 
the     International     CofTee     Agreement, 


1962.  signed  at  Ne'*-  York  on  Sm»-.. 
28.  1962.  and  for  other  purpoS^^ 

Mr  SMATHERS  Mr.  President  * 
May  21.  1963,  this  body  Rave  it*  JLj 
and  consent  to  the  ratification  of  thei 
ternational  Coffee  Agreement  by  a  ,«! 
of  69  to  20.  desi^;ned  to  promote  eflJcw 
production  of  coffee  as  well  as  to^? 
lize  the  price  of  this  commodity 

On  December  27.  1963,  the  instnitt«. 
of  ratification  was  deposited  by  S 
Unted  States,  thus  making  this  Oovtrt 
ment  a  provi.sional  member  pending  \h 
I'naciment  of  implementing  leKlsiaua 
in  order  to  meet  its  obh^atiuns  under  Uif 
a.ireement 

The  p.ndint;  measure  would  autiioruf 
the  United  States  to  carr>-  out  the  ob 
Kations     of     the     InU-rnational    Cofl« 
Agreement. 

First.  It  would  authorize  the  Presidei;' 
to  require  all  coffee  entering  the  C' 
markets  from  member  nations  and  er 
ports  of  this  commcxlity  to  be  accoc. 
panied  by  a  certificate  of  ornhn  oracr. 
tificate  of  reexport 

Second,  it  would  authorize  the  Prw. 
dent  to  limit  imports  of  coffee  froa 
countries  which  have  not  joined  In  the 
agreement. 

Third,  it  would  authorize  the  Prre- 
dent  to  require  the  keeping  of  cen*^ 
records,  statistics,  and  other  inform- 
lion  as  well  as  to  take  such  other  actioc 
as  he  may  consider  necessary  to  Impif. 
ment  the  obllKations  of  the  United  State 
under  the  aKreement 

Under  the  terms  of  the  agreement.  \it 
interests  of  the  United  States  are  pit- 
tected,  first,  in  several  important  r^ 
sp«'cts  by  the  fact  that  this  Govemma: 
uill  liold  a  minimum  of  400  votes  out :.' 
a  t)tal  of  1.000  consumer  votes  in  theli- 
tt-rnational  Coffee  Council  which  is  iht 
governini,'  body  of  the  agreement 

Mr  DOUGLAS  Mr.  President,  ft 
thf   Senator   yield' 

Mr    SMATHERS      I  yield. 

Mr  DOUGLAS.  The  Senator  \s  n- 
ferring  to  the  consumer  panel.  Thert,; 
al.so  a  producer  panel,  on  which  wet*? 
not  represented. 

Mr.  SMA'ITIERS  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect However,  under  the  agreemr.: 
nothing  can  be  done  unlc.s.s  the  consumr 
panel  and  the  producer  panel  agree  br 
a  two- thirds  vote  of  both  the  consuming 
Countries  and  the  producing  countne 
voting  separately  On  the  consumr 
panel  we  have  400  votes  of  the  1,W 
votes,  therefore,  we  have  a  virtual  rn; 
power.  It  requires  both  panels  tochinif 
the  agreement 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  do  not  wish  tot.- 
terfere  with  the  Senator's  speech.  I  to- 
tended  to  deal  with  this  phase  later  in  tiy 
day.  Nevertheless,  let  me  state  nowlhi; 
I  believe  it  can  be  proved  that  the  cofl« 
agri>ement  may  be  used  to  keep  Quoti' 
constant  in  the  face  of  increased  pope- 
lation  and  increased  demand,  tst 
thereby  bring  about  an  Increase  in  tl* 
price 

Mr  SMATHERS.  That  would  notbf 
so  unless  consuming  nations  should  »P- 
prove  of  It.  Moreover,  this  Implement- 
ing legislation  does  not  last  for  mor? 
than  14  months.   At  the  end  of  14  monti» 
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ill  not  be  renewed  unless  Congress 

'^Sradded  io  the  biU  an  amendment 
-.Ih  bv  the  Senator  from  Illinois,  the 
°Ky  leader  IMr.  DirksenI.  which 
"^^rips  that  li  at  any  time  Congress 
P^' deis  tt^ai  the  price  of  coffee  has  gone 

.^ause  of  the  coffee  agreement,  Con- 

Vbv  concurrent  resolution,  may  send 

^^Xp  President  a  request  that  he  notify 

^Jcctlcc  Council ;  then  the  Coffee  Coun- 

1  has  30  davs  in  which  to  adjust  the 
!:flee'quotas.  If  that  is  not  done  the 
^eMdent  is  directed  to  withdraw  us  from 
the  Ciffff  Council. 

The  Senators  apprehensions  are  un- 
founded, according  to  the  way  the  agree- 
me'il  will  work. 

In  I'ddition,  this  Government  will  also 
ho  a  member  of  the  Executive  Board. 

Second  Since  all  decisions  relating  to 
the  esubli.^hment  of  quotas  and  pro- 
duction control  require  a  two-thirds  vote 
of  the  consumer  and  the  producers  vot- 
L  separately,  the  United  States  there- 
fore virtuallv  holds  sufficient  votes  to 
nrevent  actions  which  might  be  consid- 
ered adverse  to  our  policy  Interests,  our 
business  community,  and  the  American 

^°j^hu6  I  point  out  that  the  President 
would  be  required  to  submit  to  the  Con- 
gress an  annual  report  on  the  operations 
of  the  agreement,  including  full  Infor- 
mation with  i-pgard  to  the  level  of  prices. 

Fourth  The  legislation  itself  wlU  ex- 
pire on  October  1,  1965. 

That  IS  14  months  from  now.  So  this 
Ls  all  in  the  nature,  so  to  speak,  of  an 
exper-ment  It  is  clear,  therefore,  that 
the  Conpiess  will  have  an  opportunity 
to  review  the  operations  of  the  agree- 
ment and  Its  advantages  or  disadvan- 
tages to  the  United  States. 

The  fifth  safeguard  to  our  interests 
according  to  the  treaty  is  that  the  United 
SUtes  mav  withdraw  from  the  agree- 
ment at  any  time  upon  90  days'  notice. 
That  IS  already  provided  in  the  amend- 
ment: and  with  the  amendment  offered 
in  the  Committee  on  Finance  by  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr. 
Dirksen!.  and  adopted  by  the  commit- 
tee, the  US.  consumer  has  even  greater 
protection 

Sixth,  and  most  Important,  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance  added  another  safe- 
guard .by  providing  an  amendment, 
sponsored  by  the  able  minority  leader, 
the  distinguished  Junior  Senator  from 
Ilhnois  IMr  DirksenI.  to  the  pending 
measure,  providing  that  if  Congress 
passes  a  concurrent  resolution  finding 
that  an  unwarranted  increase  in  domes- 
tic coffee  prices  is  attributable  to  the 
operation  of  the  agreement,  the  Presi- 
dent is  directed  to  initiate  and  sponsor 
our  total  withdrawal  from  the  agree- 
ment, unless  remedial  action  is  taken 
within  30  days  after  the  transmittal  of 
the  resolution. 

These  six  separate  safeguards  should 
allay  any  fears  that  our  full  partici- 
pation in  the  agreement  would  be 
detrimental  to  the  best  interests  of  the 
United  States  and  the  consumer  by  pro- 
moting higher  coffee  prices. 

The  enactment  of  the  pending  meas- 
ure, as  I  ha¥e  previously  stated,  will  en- 
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able  the  United  States  to  become  an 
active  member  to  the  agreement  for  a 
period  of  14  months. 

The  United  States  is  the  greatest 
coffeCTOonsumlng  country  In  the  world. 
Without  active  participation  in  the 
agreement,  which  has  already  been  rati- 
fied by  this  body,  there  Is  little  likelihood 
that  It  could  stand  and  accomplish  the 
purpose  for  which  It  Is  designed;  namely, 
the  stabilization  of  coffee  prices  and  the 
promotion  of  efficient  production  of 
coffee. 

I  digress  to  say  that  it  occurred  to  me. 
when  the  question  came  before  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance,  to  wonder  why  It  was 
that  although  the  coffee  agreement  was 
adopted  in  1962,  it  is  not  until  now  that 
we  are  considering  implementing  legis- 
lation. I  have  been  advised  that  al- 
though the  agreement  was  adopted  in 
1962  by  a  vote  of  69  to  20,  the  reason  for 
not  doing  the  whole  job  then  was  that 
the  calendar  of  Senate  business  was  very 
heavy,  and  it  was  concluded  that  the  im- 
plementing legislation  could  be  delayed 
until  such  time  as  the  Committee  on  Fi- 
nance could  consider  It. 

The  only  thing  the  agreement  provides 
is  that  the  United  States,  as  a  member  of 
the  Coffee  Council,  Is  authorized  to  re- 
quire a  certificate  of  origin  for  every 
pound  of  coffee  that  is  Imported  into  the 
United  States,  showing  where  it  came 
from.  That  Is  all  the  agreement  does.  It 
does  not  go  beyond  that.  It  merely  gives 
the  United  States  the  authority  to  give 
Information  with  respect  to  coffee  that 
is  coming  into  the  United  States.  That 
is  all.  If  anyone  can  find  anything  in 
the  agreement  beyond  that,  I  should  like 
to  have  him  show  it. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.     Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  SMATHERS.    I  yield. 
Mr.   DOUGLAS.     Since   the  Senator 
from  Florida  has  thrown  out  that  chal- 
lenge, I  point  out  that  under  section  2 
of  H.R.  8864: 

The  President  Is  authorized.  In  order  to 
carry  out  the  provisions  of  that  agreement — 
(1)  To  regulate  the  entry  of  coffee  for  con- 
sumption, or  withdrawal  of  coffee  from 
warehouse  for  consumption,  including  (A) 
the  limitation  of  entry,  or  withdrawal  from 
warehouse,  of  coffee  imported  from  countries 
which  are  not  members  of  the  International 
Coffee  Organization,  and  (B)  the  prohibition 
of  entry  of  any  shipment  from  any  member 
of  the  International  Coffee  Organization  of 
coffee  which  is  not  accompanied  by  a  cer- 
tificate of  origin  or  a  certificate  of  reexport. 
Issued  by  a  qualified  agency  in  such  form  as 
required  under  the  agreement. 

The  President,  therefore,  is  author- 
ized— indeed,  Is  expected — not  to  admit 
any  coffee  coming  from  a  country  out- 
side the  agreement  or  any  coffee  from 
a  maverick  shipper  Inside  the  coffee- 
agreement  countries  who  is  violating  the 
terms  of  expwrt  as  established  by  those 
countries.  In  other  words,  the  United 
States  becomes  the  enforcing  arm  for 
the  international  coffee  cartel. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  The  Senator  from 
Illinois  is  correct;  but  he  forgot  to  add 
that  If  the  coffee-producing  countries  at- 
tach a  certificate,  they  can  automatically 
send  their  coffee  in.  They  are  required 
to  attach  a  certificate.   There  Is  no  regu- 


lation with  respect  to  nonmember  coun- 
tries. They  can  still  ship  their  coffee  to 
the  United  States;  and  every  time  they 
ship  it  in,  the  price  of  coffee  ought  to  go 
down  somewhat.  But  the  President  will 
have  the  authority  under  the  bill  to  reg- 
ulate coffee  imports  from  member  na- 
tions unless  they  are  willing  to  show 
where  it  came  from. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  do  not  wish  to  in- 
terfere with  the  speech  of  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Florida,  but  may 
I  point  out  that  the  exporting  country 
would  only  give  a  certificate  for  coffee 
produced  in  conformance  with  the  gen- 
eral rules  of  production  and  the  limita- 
tions on  the  amount  to  be  exported. 
Therefore,  the  exporting  cotmtry  will  de- 
termine how  much  is  to  be  exported,  and 
the  United  States  will  not  admit  any  cof- 
fee that  is  shipped  In  excess  of  the  ex- 
port quota. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  The  United  States 
has  no  control  over  the  exporting  coun- 
try. We  would  have  no  control  over  El 
Salvador  or  Guatemala.  What  they 
shipped  would  be  their  determination. 
If  they  tried  to  go  over  their  quotas  and 
ship  some  coffee  that  had  not  actually 
been  agreed  to  with  respect  to  the  gen- 
eral determination  of  the  whole  council, 
if  they  attached  a  certificate  we  could 
not  control  that. 

The  whole  purpose  of  the  Implement- 
ing legislation  is  to  make  clear  where  the 
coffee  comes  from  and  its  price,  so  that 
all  the  countries  which  are  members  of 
the  agreement  will  have  an  opportunity 
to  see  whether  the  exporting  country  Is 
living  up  to  the  agreed  quota.  That  is 
the  only  reason  why  the  agreement  is 
wanted.  The  only  reason  for  the  pro- 
posed legislation  is  to  be  certain  that, 
for  example,  El  Salvador  will  know  what 
Guatemala  is  shipping;  that  Guatemala 
will  know  what  El  Salvador  is  shipping; 
and  that  Guatemala  will  know  whether 
Peru  is  living  up  to  Its  quota.  All  the 
exporting  countries  will  know  what  the 
others  are  doing.  Everyone  will  know 
whether  everyone  else  is  living  up  to  the 
agreement. 

The  proposed  legislation  Is  desired  so 
that  we  can  ascertain  where  the  coffee 
Is  coming  from,  in  what  amounts,  and  at 
what  price.  The  purpose  of  the  bill  Is  to 
authorize  the  United  States  to  attach 
certificates  of  origin  so  as  to  determine 
the  importation  quotas  on  coffee. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  SMATHERS.    I  yield. 
Mr.  LAUSCHE.    Is  there  any  purpose 
in  requiring  the  certificate  which  has 
been  described  other  than  the  one  the 
Senator  from  Florida  has  mentioned? 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  I,  know  of  no  other 
purpose,  and  we  cannot  ascertain  any 
other  purpose.  The  United  States  Is  al- 
ready a  member  of  the  International 
Coffee  Council.  The  only  purpose  of  the 
certificate  is  to  certify  where  the  coffee 
comes  from  and  what  it  costs,  so  that 
each  country  can  observe  what  the  other 
countries  do.  That  is  all  the  agreement 
amoimts  to;  that  is  all  that  is  provided 
for  by  the  bill. 

Mr.  President,  we  are  all  familiar  with 
the  statements  which  have  been  made 
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over  the  pojst  several  months  that  the 
coffee  agreement  is  responsible  for  to- 
day's rlalng  coffee  prices.  Such  state- 
ments ftre  not  supported  by  the  facts 

The  truth  of  the  matter  is  that  coffee 
prices  ro«e  in  reaction  to  the  very  oldest 
law  of  economics — the  law  of  supply  and 
demand. 

When  coffee  production  declined 
sharply  in  1963  as  the  result  of  the 
drought,  frost,  and  flres  that  struck 
Brazil's  coffee  areas  in  that  year,  we  must 
remember  that  Brazil  produces  50  per- 
cent of  the  world  s  supply  of  coffee — the 
market  simply  responded  in  its  normal 
manner. 

Let  me  Indicate  how  serious  the 
Brazilian  crop  failure  wa.s 

Brazil  accounts  for  nearly  one-half  of 
the  world  coffee  production  As  a  result 
of  these  natural  disasters.  Brazil  s  coffee 
output  In  the  current  harvest  will  be  only 
10  to  11  million  bags,  compared  to  an 
output  of  44  million  bags  in  1959-60 

Coffee  dealers  point  out  that  althouKh 
retail  coffee  prices  have  been  risuiK 
measurably  in  recent  months,  the  ex- 
port price  last  August  was  the  lowest 
since  1949. 

The  Bday  retail  price  of  82  8  cents  was 
still  below  the  past  1 4 -year  average  re- 
tall  price  of  86.3  cents. 

These  coffee  dealers  attribute  the  main 
factor  for  Increases  in  the  export  price 
to  the  heavy  damage  to  Brazil's  coffee 
trees  last  year  by  fire,  drought ,  and  frost 
In  the  face  of  a  threatened  shortage, 
importers  and  traders  bid  against  each 
other  to  protect  their  supplies  and  in- 
crease their  inventories. 

Coffee  inventories  in  the  United  States 
are  at  record  high  level.s  While  there 
still  are  large  stocks  of  coffee  in  Brazilian 
warehouses,  it  is  not  fresh  new-crop 
green  coffee  that  our  roasters  desire  It 
is  old-crop  coffee  of  exportable  but  In- 
ferior quality.  Traders  will  buy  old-crop 
coffee  if  they  cannot  get  the  good  green 
coffee  they  prefer,  but  are  prepared  to 
pay,  and  are  paying,  premium  prices  for 
the  fresh  grown  coffee  of  good  quality 
which  is  in  short  supply 

What  did  the  coffee  agreement  do  In 
the  face  of  the  price  rlse^  We  have 
already  entered  the  coffee  agreement  by 
this  time.   , 

It  could  not  produce  new-crop  green 
coffee  from  coffee  trees  that  had  been 
killed  by  drought  and  f  n^st  and  fire  But 
It  could  see  that  the  coffee  grown  was 
made  available  to  the  market  And  It 
did  just  that. 

It  authorized  increased  coffee  quotas  to 
help  meet  the  new  demands  In  Feb- 
ruary, and  again  in  May  of  this  year, 
the  Coffee  Council,  producers  and  con- 
sumers both,  voted  overwhelmingly  to  In- 
crease quotas  to  insure  that  the  agree- 
ment would  not  restrict  supplies  neces- 
sary to  meet  demand  Today,  coffee  im- 
ports into  the  United  Sutes  are  at  record 
levels. 

What  happened  as  a  result  of  the  cor- 
rective action  by  the  Coffee  CounciP 

Instead  of  continuing  their  feverish 
climb,  prices  receded  Green  coffee  fu- 
tures are  down  about  8  cents  a  pound 
from  their  recent  highs,  and  have  been 
down  for  many  weeks. 


Spot  coffees  are  also  down  a  few  cents. 
The  roasters  have  substantial  stocks  on 
hand  and  then'  Ls  no  .speculative  fever. 

The  National  Coffee  Association,  in 
testimony  before  the  Senate  Penance 
Committee,  expressed  the  view  of  the 
trade,  that  if  there  had  been  no  coffee 
agreement,  prices  might  well  have  gone 
iiigher  and  gone  there  faster. 

With  the  agreement,  it  was  povssible  to 
combine  the  production  of  coffee-grow- 
ing countries  and  mixlerate  the  price 
fluctuation  of  coffee 

The  agreement  cannot  make  coffee 
grow,  but  It  can  help  u.s  have  res|X)nsible 
behavior  from  producing  countries. 
This  has  already  bt-en  accomplished 

Let  me  point  out  one  important  fact, 
and  that  is  that  for  1  full  year  after  the 
coffee  agr^n-ment  was  negotiated,  coffee 
prices  did  not  ruse  To  the  contrary, 
coffee  prices  continue  to  decline 

The  vast  majority  of  the  US  coffee 
trade  fully  endor.ses  this  agreement,  for 
tiiey  know  that  If  w,e  permit  'Aild  fluctua- 
tion of  coffrr  prict's  to  continue,  not  only 
will  the  consumer  .suffer,  but  al.so  tins 
Nations  best  interest  in  foreign  affairs 
will  not  bt-  best  served 

With  the  at;reemenl.  ac  have  leverage 
We  have  a  forum  and  a  mechanl-sm  to 
protect  the  consumer  We  can  call  a 
meeting  of  the  Council  to  get  pro<lucing 
countries  to  recoiLsider  the  quotas  .set  for 
thf  current  year,  If  we  ever  wi.sii  to  do 
that  The  fact  is,  that  Ls  what  we  have 
done  on  this  (Kcasion.  since  the  coffee 
price  htis  bt-eii  m  effect 

Producer  countries  depend  uixm  our 
cooperation  to  protect  them  from  price 
declines  They  have  to  act  resix>n.sibly 
when  pnce-s  are  rusmg.  as  they  did  In 
February  and  again  in  May  when  they 
voted  substantial  quota  increa^^-.s  in  the 
United  States  at  a  time  when  coffee 
prices  were  rising  for  consumers  in  the 
United  States. 

Only  in  this  way  Is  the  consumer  repre- 
sented and  protected 

I  urge  the  adoption  of  the  pending 
measure  b«'cause  it  is  in  the  best  mtere.st.s 
of  the  United  States,  the  busine.s.s  com- 
munitv    and  thi-  .'Vmerican  consumer 

In  a  moment  I  hope  that  we  shall  have 
the  sutement  by  the  able  chairman  of 
the  Foreign  Relations  Committee  as  to 
what  effect  thib  coffee  agreement  would 
have  with  this  implementation,  if  it 
were  not  pass«'d  with  respect  to  our  allies 
to  the  .south  of  us 

The  Senator  from  Oregon  is  the  chair- 
man of  the  Subcommittee  on  Latin  Amer- 
ican Affairs  He  attendi'd  the  recent 
0.\F>  nu-etmgs  which  adopt«>d  the  strong- 
est sanctions  again.st  the  Communist 
country  of  Cuba  which  have  ever  been 
adopted  Under  the  leadership  of  Bra- 
zil, we  have  pulled  toffthcr  with  the 
Western  Hemispiiere  and  acted  in  con- 
cert against  the  activities  of  Communist 
Cuba  I  hope  that  will  add  to  our 
thoughts  on  foreign  policy  as  to  how 
imp<jrtant  it  is.  in  that  area  of  the  world, 
to  adopt  the  particular  coffee  implemen- 
tation which  i.s  now  before  the  Senate 

Mr  President.  I  a.sk  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Rkcord.  a 
copy  of  a  coffee  fact  .sheet  published  by 
the  Pan-American  Coffee  Bureau 
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There    being    no    objection    tb-  - 
sheet  was  ordered  to  be  printed 


Record,  as  follows 
Coffee  fact  sheet — L' 
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I'lin  Aiiitrioin  <"(!(■»■  lUirrau. 
Hiin  III  of  l.alMir  Stjiti'^tir"! 


Mr  SMATHERS  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  the  floor 

Mr.  CARLSON  Mr.  President.  I  ap- 
preciate very  much  the  opportunity  to 
speak  at  thi.s  time  I  did  not  intervene 
In  the  tine  statement  just  made  by  the 
Senator  from  Florida,  but  I  could  ques- 
tion each  one  of  the  points  he  made  :.i 
favor  of  the  treaty  and  di.satrec  with 
practically  every  one  of  them. 

One  of  the  points  I  do  ai^ree  with.  He 
said  that  this  was  an  experiment  It 
truly  is  an  experiment,  which  is  already 
costing  the  consumers  of  this  country 
$600  million. 

The  Senator  from  Florida  stated  also 
that  the  International  Coffee  Agreemenl 
had  no  effect  on  the  price  of  coffee 

I  should  like  to  refer  to  an  article  pub- 
lished m  the  Wall  Street  Journal,  on  July 
212.  1964,  on  page  22,  under  commodities 

L<3sses  fur  some  lollee  cuiiiriic^s  hI  N»* 
York  were  more  thian  l'^  cents  per  pound 

Oppofiltluii  In  some  congre.s.siunul  quarKn 
to  a  pending  measure  In  the  Senate  blndlni 
the  United  Slates  to  the  world  colTee  p»ct 
brought  selling  into  the  futures  n^.irlcet  at 
New  York 

The  Senate  Ls  due  to  act  this  week  on  ihe 
mea.-5ure  A  principal  duty  of  t.he  United 
.States  as  a  consumer  member  of  the  pact 
would  be  to  {XJllce  observance  of  tlie  pro- 
ducer export  quotas  In  the  market  here 

I  do  not  believe  tliat  there  is  any  justi- 
fication to  state  that  tins  agreement  does 
not  affect  the  price  of  coffee.  It  was 
written  for  the  very  purjxjse  of  increas- 
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Mr.   CARLSON.    The    Senator    from 


Mr.   CARLSON.    The    Senator   from 
Kansas  has  been  in  the  Senate  for  some 


.v,«  nrice   of   coffee.    There   is   no        _ 

ing  t"^  *^/!,,.  ,y,_t  Kansas  will  not  dispute  any  of  those  fig  

question  abouium_  „      ,.     ^  ^^^u  ures.    But    the    Senator    from    Kansas  time.    He  also  knows  something  of  the 

Mr.  FU^7^^"  Kansas  yield  on  'that  is  contending  that  the  enactment  and  powers  of  the  State  Department.   I  think 

.  c.n«tor  from  Kansas  yieia  on  mat  ^^^^^^^.^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^^^^  agreement  in-  *^^-  *-  "  — ^  "^'•-  *-  «,ot.h««  fv^w  v.rv 

creased  the  price  of  coffee  to  the  con- 
sumers in  the  amount  of  $600  million.  I 
predict  that  once  the  implementing  leg- 
islation is  passed,  it  may  well  go  to  90 
cents,  as  in  1954.  There  is  no  reason 
why  it  should  not  go  that  high. 

The  Senator  from  Florida  [Mr.  Smath- 
ERS]   said  the  Dirksen  amendment  was 
.t  mtended\o"have"anreffect'"u^''n     going  to  save  it     The  Dirksen  amend- 
not  1""""'"     ^     maintain  that  it  is     ment  provides  that  if  Congress  should     _,    .    .  .  ,     ,^  ^ 

''^''.  ^H   a  d  u^beTieve  it  Will  operate     ever  become  aware  that  there  has  been     been  approved.    I  tliink  I  can  make  that 
mifnded   aj|.°^^^  operated  this  year,  to     an  unwarranted  increase  in  price  to  the     statement  categorically. 
f ,!!  ctahiUze  the  price  of  coffee— that     consumer,  it  can  adopt  a  resolution  to 
^   tn  kf^D  It  from  going  through  the    ask  the  President  of  the  United  States 
IS,  10  M-t^-  .        ^  ,^_  i,„^^ —      T     to  request  the  State  Department  to  take 

That  is  what  he  will  do.     What 


ihe  Senator  from 

'^Mr  CARLSON.    I  am  glad  to  yield. 

Mr  FULBRIGHT.  Those  of  us  sup- 
norting  this  measure  do  not  maintain 
E  it  will  not  affect  the  price  of  cof- 
!1  The  clear  intent  is  to  try  to  sta- 
h^,7.e  prices  within  reasonable  limits.  I 
Srnot  understand  the  Senator  from 
Florida  to  say  that  the  agreement  was 


this  is  a  good  place  to  mention  this  very 
fact.  I  do  not  believe  that  the  State 
DeF>artment  has  been  candid  with  Con- 
gress on  the  implementation  legislation. 
I  can  go  back  to  the  records  and  prove  it. 
I  think  we  are  generally  agreed  that 
this  legislation  would  not  be  in  force 
and  effect  unless  Congress  acted.  There 
is  no  question  about  it.  I  think  we 
should  make  the  record  clear.  The  rati- 
fication of  the  treaty  would  not  have 


Will   the   Senator 


roof  or  falling  through  the  bottom.  I 
believe  that  is  a  much  more  accurate 
sutement  of  what  the  agreement  is  de- 
signed to  do.  .  ^   ^ 

Mr  CARLSON.  As  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Arkansas,  the  chairman 
of  the  P^oreign  Relations  Committee,  well 
Icnows  we  have  discussed  this  subject  in 
committee  and  in  executive  session. 
Those  who  favor  this  measure  begin  to 
talk  about  stabilization;  but  the  fact  is 
that  green  coffee  on  the  commodity  mar- 
kets when  we  were  working  on  it.  was  31 
cents  a  pound  It  went  up  te  51  cents 
a  pound  It  is  now.  back  to  46  cents  a 
pound  This  is  largely  because  the  Sen- 
ate has  not  yet  acted  on  the  bill. 

Mr  SMATHERS.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Kansas  yield? 

Mr  CARLSON.    I  am  glad  to  yield. 

Mr  SMATHERS.  I  am  sure  the  Sen- 
ator wishes  to  be  accurate.  I  am  quite 
sure  the  Senator  will  agree  that  the  price 


action. 

will  the  State  Department  do?  It  will 
ask  the  International  Coffee  Council  to 
take  such  action  on  export  quotas  as 
would  lower  prices. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  Will  the  Senator 
yield? 

Mr.  CARLSON.     I  yield. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  The  Senator  wants 
to  quote  the  language  for  the  Record. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  I  am  quoting  the 
language. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.     The  bill  provides: 

The  President  shall  cause  a  copy  of  such 
concurrent  resolution  to  be  transmitted  to 
the  International  Cofifee  Council  and  the 
Executive  Board  established  under  chapter 
4  of  such  agreement. 

There  is  no  reference  to  the  State  De- 
partment. This  is  the  language  of  the 
bill. 

Mr.  CARLSON.     I  am  sure  the  Sen- 


Mr.    SMATHERS. 
yield? 

Mr.  CARLSON.     I  yield. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  The  Senator  would 
agree  that  the  able  junior  Senator  from 
Illinois,  the  minority  leader  [Mr.  Dirk- 
sen 1 ,  is  not  influenced  by  the  State  De- 
partment. This  is  his  amendment.  He 
wrote  the  amendment.  I  venture  to  say 
that  when  he  speaks  about  it,  he  is  not 
going  to  say  that  he  was  directed  by 
the  State  Department  to  prepare  this 
amendment.  This  is  his  amendment. 
It  was  voted  on  by  the  members  of  the 
Finance  Committee. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  CARLSON.     I  yield. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Very  likely  the 
State  D^artment  is  not  too  happy  about 
the  amendment  submitted  by  the  distin- 
guished minority  leader.  Let  me  say 
that  I  think  it  is  a  good  amendment 
and  I  hope  Congress  will  be  happy  with 
it.    I  think  it  gives  the  Congress  control. 


sure  the  Senator  will  agree  tnai  ine  price         Mr.  «ja«j^«^i>.     i  aixi  ouxc   wic  ocii-     --•       -     .      .    ",  .j^     concurrent  resolu 
we  have  now  for  New  York  spot  Santos     ator  knows  that  the  Presiderit  proceeds     2^„^^\^^^  "[.'e  |enatoMrom  ^SZ 


was  the  green  coffee  price,  roughly  47 
cents  a  pound,  which  is  about  the  middle 
for  a  10-year  average.  The  price  of  cof- 
fee in  January  1964.  was  44.83  cents  a 
pound  In  March  it  was  49.85  cents.  In 
hpn\  It  was  48.60  cents.  In  May,  when 
the  quotas  was  changed  and  more  cof- 
fee was  brought  in  the  price  went  down, 
and  IS  now  well  settled.  Coffee  is  being 
broucht  in  at  46  or  47  cents  a  pound. 
That  IS  all  it  is.  So  the  statement  of 
the  Senator  that  the  price  is  high  as  a 
re.sult  of  the  agreement  is  not  supported 
by  the  facts. 

The  Senator  must  admit  that  before 
we  obtained,  the  International  Coffee 
Agreement,  the  price  fluctuated  from  7 
to  90  cents.  We  are  endeavoring  to  help 
Latin  American  countries  as  well  as  our- 
selves bring  about  some  stability  In  the 
price  of  coffee,  and  not  at  the  expense 
of  the  consuming  housewives,  who  at  one 
time  had  to  p^y  considerably  more — 
$1  10  in  1954  In  1953.  they  were  paying 
89  cents  In  1954.  the  export  price  was 
"8  cents,  and  the  housewife  was  paying 
SI  10  In  1956.  the  export  price  was  58.1 
cenus,  and  she  was  paying  $1.03. 

The  Senator  is  not  supported  by  the 
fiffures  when  he  talks  about  the  agree- 
ment resulting  in  any  sub.stantial  or 
provable  increase  In  the  price  of  coffee 


through  the  State  Department. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  He  may  do  that. 
But  it  was  stated  that  it  was  in  the  bill. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  The  bill  provides  that 
when  there  has  been  an  unwarranted  in- 
crease in  the  price  of  coffee  to  the  con- 
sumer, then  action  begins,  and  not  be- 
fore. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  Let  us  get  the  rec- 
ord straight.    It  reads: 

Whenever  the  Congress  finds,  in  a  con- 
current resolution  agreed  to  by  the  two 
Hottses,  that  there  is  an  unwarranted  in- 
crease In  the  price  of  cofifee  in  the  United 
States  attributable,  in  whole  or  in  part,  to 
the  application  or  operation  of  the  Inter- 
national CoCree  Agreement,  1962,  the  Presi- 
dent shall  cause  a  copy  of  such  concurrent 
resolution  to  be  transmitted  to  the  Interna- 
tional Coffee  Council  and  the  Executive 
Board  established  under  chapter  IV  of  such 
agreement.  If,  after  the  expiration  of  thirty 
days  after  the  transmittal  of  such  concur- 
rent resolution,  the  President  finds  that  the 
Council  has  failed  to  make  such  adjust- 
ments of  quotas,  or  to  take  such  other  action, 
as  is  necessary  to  remedy  the  situation,  the 
President  Is  authorized  and  directed  to  cause 
to  be  filed  with  the  Secretary-General  of  the 
United  Nations,  in  accordance  with  the  pro- 
visions of  article  68  of  such  agreement,  writ- 
ten notice  of  withdrawal  of  the  United 
States  from  the  International  Coffee  Agree- 
ment, 1962. 

Nothing  Is  said  about  the  State  De- 


tion,  I  am  sure  the  Senator  from  Kansas 
and  his  colleagues  will  be  very  careful 
watchdogs  if  the  legislation  passes.  The 
executive  branch  on  the  basis  of  the 
resolution,  will  not  be  given  any  leeway. 
It  will  be  required  to  withdraw  this 
Government  from  the  Council  if  neces- 
sary. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  I  am  sure  the  ma- 
jority leader  [Mr.  Mansfield]  ,  the  minor- 
ity leader  I  Mr.  Dirksen],  and  the  major- 
ity whip  [Mr.  Humphrey]  know  that  this 
treaty  would  never  have  been  ratified 
had  we  not  received  a  letter  from  the 
State  Department  expressing  concern 
about  the  treaty  and  stating  that  no 
action  would  be  taken  until  the  Senate 
had  finally  acted  on  the  implementing 
legislation. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  CARLSON.     I  yield. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  To  be  accurate,  the 
treaty  had  already  been  voted  on  early 
last  spring.  The  formal  act  of  the  de- 
posit of  the  instrument  of  ratification 
was  to  have  been  delayed  until  the  Sen- 
ate could  act  on  the  implementing  bill. 

We  were  scheduled  to  take  it  up  in 
the  committee  about  the  time  of  the 
tragic  assassination  of  our  late  Presi- 
dent. 

It  was  entirely  due  to  a  misunderstand- 
ing during  the  changeover  in  the  White 


^".„„„   u.Lit-ast-  iM  uie  puce  ui  uuucc        Nothing  Is  sald  about  the  State  ue- 

Decau.se  it  is  now  being  imported  at  47  partment.     I  know  the  Senator  wants  ing  aunng  uie  unaugcuvci  m  wic  rrini^; 

cents  and  the  housewife  Is  paying  83.9  to  get  the  facts  accurately.    I  am  sure  House,  in  my  opinion,  that  the  notice  was 

cents     He  knows  there  Is  a  lag  between  he  intends  to.    I  think  It  would  be  bet-  given  to  Senator  Byrd,  the  chairman  of 

the  export  price  and  the  consumer  price,  ter  to  read  it  from  the  bill.  the  Finance  Committee,  to  hold  up  on 
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action  scheduled  to  be  taken  on  the  im- 
plementing legislation  in  order  to  push 
the  tax  bUl. 

This  was  a  mistake  in  my  opinion,  a 
clear  misundorstandine;  due  to  a  lack  of 
communications  within  the  White  Houst' 
The  deadline  for  the  deposit  of  the  In- 
strument of  ratification  was  the  end  of 
the  year. 

The  Senate  and  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives are  now  able,  if  they  wish, 
to  reneee  on  the  orii,".nal  action  taken 
last  sprinK.  by  an  overwhelmins?  major- 
ity, ratifying  the  treaty  That  h  id  bem 
done  long  before  The  Senator  ;s  refer- 
ring now  to  what  is  called  the  deposit  of 
the  instrument  o'  rat  flcation,  which  is 
normally  a  pro  forma,  and  routinp  oper- 
ation. 

While  I  agree  that  the  Senator  is  tech- 
nically correct.  I  do  not  think  anv  In- 
ference of  bad  faith  or  tnrkery  roulri  be 
imputed  from  something  that  grew  out 
of  a  misunderstanding  arising  after  the 
assassination  of  President  Kennedy 

Mr.  CARLSON  This  matter  was  bo- 
fore  the  Senate  on  December  19  I  read 
from  the  Senator's  own  stat<»ment  in  the 
Congressional  Record,  volume  109  part 
19.  page  25106; 

An  agreement  had  bf^i  entered  Ir.tn  at 
the  time  the  cofTee  :i»<reement  wa.s  made  that 
the  State  Department  w^juld  not  proceed  ni 
deposit  the  instrument  of  ratmcatlnn  until 
the  Implementing  legislation  had  bet-;i 
passed 

Mr.  PULBRICrHT      That  is  correct 

Mr.  CARLSON  But  the  fact  is  that 
they  did 

Mr.  PULBRIOFIT     Why? 

Mr.  CARLSON  They  did  it  becau.se 
they  said  it  would  e.xplre  or.  December  31 
if  we  did  not  act  But  even  previous  to 
that  time  we  had  our  own  people  in  Lon- 
don. They  have  been  particir)atin«  in 
the  divisions  of  quotas  They  ha\e  b»'en 
voting.  They  have  been  acting  as  though 
they  were  officially  confirmed,  and  ba.sed 
upon  legislation  which  suppovsedly  had 
been  completed,  but  which  is  not  That 
is  my  point. 

Mr.  President.  I  did  not  intend  to  yet 
into  that  phase  of  the  question  I  had 
some  feelings  about  it  I  opposed  the 
proposed  legislation  when  it  was  before 
the  Senate  the  last  time  I  oppose  it  now 
I  think  it  might  be  interestiru'  to  note 
that  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Ver- 
mont made  a  statement  on  the  floor  of 
the  Senate  on  the  subject  He  said  that 
he  would  support  the  treaty  on  the  un- 
derstanding that  the  iinpletnentint,'  legis- 
lation would  be  arproved  It  was  not 
That  is  one  of  the  complaints  I  have  to- 
day. I  had  not  intended  to  no  into  it, 
but  I  thought  that  in  view  of  the  situa- 
tion which  developed,  we  should  As  I 
stated.  I  opposed  the  program  before 
ratification.  The  agreement  was  ratified 
on  May  21  by  a  vote  of  69  to  20  Again 
I  say  that  It  would  not  have  been  ratified 
had  we  not  had  .some  assurances  from 
the  State  Department,  in  the  form  of  a 
letter,  and  from  the  leaders  of  the  Sen- 
ate. 

The  agreement  represents  a  new  facet 
of  American  policy.  Under  the  program 
we  would  be  saddling  a  burden  on  our 
consumers  and  taxpayers  for  the  sup- 
port of  surplus  production  of  coflee  in 


many  countries  and  we  would  bo  glvliu' 
financial  support  to  the  governments  of 
many  countries  that  have  not  always  had 
our  interests  at  heart  Our  Nation  has 
problems  with  farm  surplu.ses.  and  the 
taxpaye's  oi  this  Nation  have  a.ssumed 
the  burden  of  carrying  those  surplu.ses 
throu-^h  general  tax  payments  Now  it 
is  proposed  to  deal  in  the  Inteinational 
field  and  assume  the  burdens  of  the 
urjwers  of  surplus  coffee  by  placlni;  the 
burden  on  the  cofTee  consumer  I  have 
not  .seen  any  evidence  of  foreign  coun- 
tries exhibitiiig  aiiy  desire  to  help  us  re- 
lieve our  surplus  problem  in  this  coun- 
try Efforts  have  been  made  In  the 
pas"—  and  some  quite  rfcentlv— to  .secure 
barter  ai-'reements  with  Bra/il  and  other 
countries  under  which  we  would  ex- 
change cofTee  or  sugar  -for  wheat  The 
State  Department  has  always  opposed 
that,  and  therefore  we  have  been  un- 
able to  attain  that  «oal 

I  believe  the  time  has  arrived  when  we 
.should  betrin  to  look  after  our  own  .Amer- 
ican interests  instead  of  tryln>;  to  a.s.surne 
the  burden  of  surplus  coffee  producers 
m  many  nations  I  am  oppo.sed  to  the 
International  Coffee  Agreement  becau.se 
it  would  confirm  a  cartel  to  which  the 
United  States  should  not  in  my  opinion 
be  a  party 

.■\fter  60  years  of  experience  wi'h 
cartel- like  activities  in  cofTee.  we  should 
not  continue  to  experiment  in  that  field 
To  be  forced  to  place  US  imixirts  under 
controls  m  order  to  raise  the  price  whliii 
t!ie  US  consumers  must  pay  to  foreign 
producers  of  coffee  is  unjust  and  unrea- 
sonable 

I  a;n  opposed  to  the  Internatioiuil  Cof- 
fee Agreement  aLso  becau.se.  in  my  opin- 
ion, it  would  be  the  beginning  of  a  great 
pressure  for  global  price  fixing  in  order 
to  prop  up  commodity  prices  m  this 
world  at  the  expon.se  of  our  own  Nation 
I  base  that  remark  upon  statements  and 
hear;n«.s  that  have  been  held  in  the  ff)od 
and  aKMCultural  orKani/ation  of  the 
United  Nations  Hearings  have  been 
held  on  cocoa,  citrus  fruits,  rubber.  wo<:)I, 
and  other  products  It  Is  only  the  be- 
ginning of  a  great  global  price-fixing 
scheme,  and  I  wish  my  opposition  re- 
corded now,  at  the  first  opfxirtunltv. 
Wh-r'n  we  have  Mr    BlumerUhal 

Mr  F'ULBRIOHT  Mr  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr  CARLSON.     I  yield. 

Mr  FULBRIGH T  Is  the  Senator  at- 
tempting; to  leave  the  impre.s.sion  tiiat  the 
bill  would  fix  price.s' 

Mr  CARLSON  The  Senator  from 
Kansas  is  not  saying  that  the  bill  would 
hx  prices. 

Mr  FULBRIGHT  That  is  v.  hat  an 
uninformed  person  would  deduce  from 
what  the  Senator  has  said  The  Sena- 
tor is  equating  the  proposal  with  the  cot- 
ton and  wheat  programs  There  would 
be  price  flexibility.  Tiie  bill  has  nothing 
whatever  to  do  with  controlling  price.s. 
nor  would  we  agree  to  accept  any  certain 
amount  of  cofTee  We  could  stop  tomor- 
row and  not  accept  another  bag  of  coffee, 
and  we  would  still  be  m  compliance  with 
the  term.s  of  the  agreement. 

Mr  CARLSON  I  wish  it  were  a.s  sim- 
ple as  the  chairman  states  it.  but,  based 


upon  the  agreement  itself.  I  do  not  be- 
lieve  that  that  could  happen. 

Mr  DOUGLAS  Mr.  President  »iii 
the  Senator  yield?  ^ 

Mr   CARI^ON      I  yield 

Mr  IXDUGLAS.  Ls  it  not  true  that  the 
agreement  would  permit  the  producing 
countries  to  limit  the  export  of  coffee  in 
given  quantities:  therefore  we  would  be 
expected  not  to  admit  any  cofTee  in  ei- 
ce.ss  of  those  quantities,  and  by  hol(liM 
the  quantities  constant  in  the  face  of  an 
increasing  ixjpulatlon  and  an  increasing 
demand,  the  result  would  be  an  incret* 
m  price     Is  that  not  so? 

Mr  CARLSON  The  price  is  bound 
to  increa.se. 

Mr  DOUGLAS  If  output  is  limited 
in  the  face  of  increiismg  demand,  the  re- 
sult is  an  increiise  in  price.     Is  that  not 

Mr.  CARLSON  The  purpose  of  the 
proposed  legislation  i.s  to  limit  imports 

Mr  FULBRIGHT  Mr  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield':' 

Mr  CARLSON      I  vield 

Mr  FULBRIGHT  The  Senator  from 
Illinois  .said  that  the  measure  would  al- 
low producmw  c  nintries  to  .'.et  the  quotas 
I  .say  that  that  i.s  not  .so. 

Mr  DOUGLAS  They  have  alreadj 
done  .so 

Mr  FULBRIGHT  I  should  like  to 
make  that  \Knnt  clear  I  do  not  wLshthe 
Rkcord — aside  from  any  other  consldert. 
tiL-n— to  be  in  error  The  bill  would  not 
permit  the  producing  countries  to  set  the 
qujtas  It  would  permit  both  the  pn>- 
ducins  c  )untr!es  and  the  coi^uming 
c  juntries  together  to  do  .so,  and  as  a  prac- 
tical matter  no  quota  could  be  .set  with- 
out the  aKreemmi  of  the  United  States. 
It  is  inaccurate  to  say  that  the  bill  would 
pe.mit  the  producing  countries  to  set 
quotas 

.Mr  DOUGLAS  The  Senator  from 
Aikansas  misunderstands  the  nature  of 
the  whole  cofTee  aureement.  It  Is  true 
that  a  decision  to  change  quotas  would 
have  to  be  taken  by  what  is  termed  i 
distributed  two-thirds  vote,  namely,  i 
two-thirds  vote  of  the  producing  coun- 
trie.s  and  a  two-thirds  vote  of  the  con- 
suming countries;  and  it  is  true  that  we 
mlL'ht  be  able  to  exercise  a  veto  over  any 
decrease  in  the  quotas.  But.  similarly 
piiKlucmii  countries  with  a  little  over 
one-third  of  their  votes  could  exercise  i 
veto  over  any  increase  in  the  quotas,  and 
by  .so  doint;  it  could  hold  the  quotas  con- 
stant In  fact  they  did  so  last  Novem 
ber  With  population  and  demand  in- 
crea.sintr  — and  the  Increase  is  now  about 
■i  percent  to  4  percent  a  year — the  in- 
evitable result  would  be  an  increase  in 
l)iices  The  Senator  from  Arkansas  does 
not  -seem  to  understand  that  point.  But 
it  should  l>o  obvious. 

Mr  FT'LBRIGHT.  Mr  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr  CARLSON.  I  merely  wish  to  make 
a  brief  statement  I  concur  wholly  in 
what  tile  ."Senator  from  Illinois  has  stated 
about  the  proposed  amendment.  I  think 
we  have  gone  into  it.  We  have  read  it 
and  studied  it.  I  beheve  I  know  its  con- 
tents We  have  had  a  test  of  the  pro- 
cram  The  truth  is,  as  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations  knows,  that  laat  No- 


mhPT  we  tried  In  the  CofTee  Council  to 
iTZi  increase  to  a  quantity  of  more 
^iT a  million  tons.  What  happened? 
Tf  was  voted  down. 

Mr  FULBRIGHT.  There  were  two  in- 
rreases  this  spring. 

Mr,  CARLSON.  There  have  been 
some  increases. 

Mr.  FL^LBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  will 
tlie  Senator  yield? 
Mr  CARLSON.  I  yield. 
Mr  FULBRIGHT.  I  should  like  to 
clarify  the  record  on  this  point,  with  all 
humility  in  view  of  my  alleged  Ignorance 
and  lack  of  knowledge  on  the  subject.  I 
suggest  for  the  consideration  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Kansas  that  quotas  are  set  on 
an  annual  basis.  They  could  not  be  set 
except  with  the  agreement  of  the  United 
States,  because  we  have  400  votes  out  of 
1  000  A  vote  of  two-thirds  of  both  con- 
sumers and  producers  is  required. 

After  the  quotas  are  set,  they  last  for 
1  year.  Then  if  a  change  is  desired,  a 
provision  in  the  agreement  enables 
changes  to  be  made.  The  Senator  from 
Illinois  would  leave  the  impression  that 
the  quotas  qontinue  until  the  end  of  time. 
Thev  continue  for  1  year.  If  some  unex- 
pected change  occurs  within  that  1  year, 
the  change  can  be  adjusted  by  a  majority 
vote  That  is  true.  But  the  original 
quota  which  is  set  at  the  beginning  of 
each  year,  in  September,  lasts  for  1  year. 
Suppose  we  did  not  agree  to  a  continu- 
ation of  the  quota.  Suppose  we  should 
exerci.se  our  veto  power.  There  would 
be  no  quota.  The  old  quota  would  not 
continue  when  the  jmrties  are  not  able 
to  agree  to  a  quota.  We  went  into  that 
sub.iect  at  length  in  the  hearings. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  I  should  like  the  Sen- 
ator  

Mr  FULBRIGHT.  If  a  great  explo- 
sion of  population  should  take  place  in 
one  year,  it  might  affect  the  situation  a 
little.  But  I  cannot  think  that  such  a 
possibility  is  of  any  real  significance. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  should  like  to  ask 
the  Senator  from  Kansas  if  I  may  be  per- 
mitted to  read  article  28.  I  ask  the  Sen- 
ator from  Arkansas  to  look  at  article  28 
of  the  International  Coffee  Agreement: 
1 1 1  For  the  first  three  coffee  years,  begin- 
ning on  1  October  1962,  the  exporting  coun- 
tries listed  in  Annex  A  Bhall  have  the  basic 
export  quotas  specified  In  that  Annex. 

i2i  During  the  last  six  months  of  the 
coffee  year  ending  30  September  1965,  the 
Council  shall  review  the  basic  export  quotas 
specified  in  Annex  A  In  order  to  adjust  them 
to  general  market  conditions. 

r?ow  note: 

The  Council  may  then  revise  such  quotas 
by  a  distributed  two-thirds  majority  vote — 

Which  means  that  a  little  over  one- 
third  of  the  votes  in  the  producing  coun- 
tries can  exercise  a  veto  over  an  increase. 

Now  listen: 

It  not  revised,  the  basic  export  quotas 
specified  In  Annex  A  shall  remain  In  effect. 

I  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  when 
there  is  not  a  two-thirds  vote  from  the 
producing  countries,  the  previous  export 
quotas  are  to  remain  in  effect.  This  is 
what  defenders  of  the  agreement  and  of 
the  cofTee  cartel  do  not  seem  able  to  un- 
derstand. 
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Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  CARLSON.     I  yield. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  appreciate  the 
Senator's  yielding  to  me.  I  have  a  letter 
from  the  Acting  Assistant  Secretary  of 
State  for  Congressional  Relations  relat- 
ing to  the  very  subject  that  the  Senator 
from  Kansas,  the  Senator  from  Illinois, 
the  Senator  from  Arkansas,  and  other 
Senators  are  now  discussing.  If  the  Sen- 
ator will  bear  with  me— it  will  take  only 
a  minute  or  two — I  shall  read  a  para- 
graph that  relates  to  the  subject.  The 
letter  reads : 

There  has  been  some  confusion  as  to  how 
annual  and  quarterly  quotas  are  set  under 
the  International  Coffee  Agreement  and  what 
the  voting  requirements  are.  May  I  take  this 
opportunity  to  clarify   the  matter. 

Each  year  the  Coffee  Council  sets  an  an- 
nual quota  for  the  coffee  year  beginning 
October  1. 

I  presume  we  all  agree  on  that. 
To  continue  with  the  letter : 
Article   30   of    the   agreement   states   that 
this  shall  be  done  each  year,  at  least  30  days 
before    the    beginning    of    the    coffee    year. 
This  annual   quota  Is  set  each  year  In  the 
light  of  the  estimate  of  world  coffee  imports 
for  the  following  coffee  year.     To  establish 
this  annual   quota  each  year,   a  two-thirds 
distributed  majority  In  favor  of  the  quota  is 
required,  that  Is,  two-thirds  of  the  consum- 
ers and   two-thirds  of  the   producers  must 
agree  to  the  annual  quota  that  is  to  be  estab- 
lished.    Should     the     producing     countries 
want   a   quota   that  Is   too   restrictive,  one- 
third  of  the  consumers  can  veto  that  quota. 
Should  the  producers  and  the  consumers  fall 
to   agree   on   the   annual   quota,   no   annual 
quota  Is  established  for  the  coffee  year  and 
the  producing  countries  are  free  to  export 
all  they  wish.     In  short,  the  United  States, 
with  more  than  one-third  of  the  consumers 
votes,  has  a  fully  effective  veto  In  the  setting 
of  the  annual  quota,  an  exercise  that  must 
be  held  each  year. 

It  seems  to  me  that  when  the  largest 
oonsvmilng  country  has  an  effective  veto 
over  the  annual  quota,  it  cannot  be  said 
that  someone  is  foisting  a  price -fixing 
agreement  on  us. 

As  has  been  Indicated,  there  Is  an  op- 
portunity to  reopen  these  quotas  if  they 
are  too  restrictive,  and  a  procedure  has 
been  set  out  for  them.  The  point  that 
ought  to  be  stressed  is  that  what  we  are 
seeking  to  do,  in  a  sense,  is  stabilize, 
within  reasonable  fluctuations,  the  prices 
of  this  raw  material  or  basic  commodity. 

If  my  memory  serves  me  correctly,  In 
the  year  1954,  when  there  was  no  quota, 
when  there  was  no  agreement,  the  price 
of  coffee  was  at  an  alltlme  high.  There 
is  all  the  evidence  anyone  can  want  that 
the  prices  of  coffee  have  fluctuated  like 
a  child's  fever,  to  the  detriment  of  the 
countries  that  this  country  is  trying  to 
aid  and  develop  through  the  Export- 
Import  Bank,  the  World  Bank,  the  AID 
organization,  and  the  Alliance  for  Prog- 
ress. This  agreement  seeks  to  stabilize 
prices  which  those  who  are  producers 
receive  so  they  can  earn  their  way  and 
pay  their  way,  and  not  always  have  to  be 
on  the  credit  line  or  relief  line. 

There  is  no  evidence — and  I  ask  Sena- 
tors who  oppose  the  bill  to  give  me  any 
evidence  they  have — that  it  would  ad- 
versely affect  the  consumer,  particularly 


when  the  United  States  heis  more  than 
one-third  of  the  consumer  votes. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Kansas  yield? 

Mr.  CARLSON.     I  yield. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Permit  me  once  again 
to  read  article  28. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Where  is  the  Senator 
reading  from? 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.    Page  17  of  the  report. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  At  the  top  of  page  18 
of  the  report : 

The  Council  may  then  revise  such  quotas 
by  a  distributed  two-thirds'  majority  vote. 

That  is  setting  of  the  armual  quotas. 
This  means  a  little  over  one-third  of  the 
exporting  covuitries  can  veto  an  increase 
in  the  quotas, 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield?  I  know  the  Senator 
does  not  want  to  be  in  error,  but  that  is 
not  so. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.    Listen, 

If  not  revised,  the  basic  export  quotas  spec- 
ified In  annex  A  shall  remain  in  effect. 

Failing  agreement,  the  previous  quotas 
remain  in  effect. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  But  the  basic  quota 
Is  different  from  the  annual  quota. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  What  is  the  differ- 
ence? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  will  explain  It.  I 
asked  the  State  Department  what  the 
difference  was,  because  this  is  where  the 
difference  arose  some  time  ago. 

Let  me  read  from  the  same  letter: 

It  has  been  stated  that  once  the  annual 
quota  has  been  set,  It  continues  for  the  life 
of  the  agreement  unless  two-thirds  of  the 
producing  countries  agree  to  change  It.  This 
is  not  correct.  The  error  arises  from  a  con- 
fusion between  "basic  export  quota"  and  "an- 
nual quota."  Article  28  refers  to  the  basic 
export  quota  for  each  producing  member 
which  Is  listed  in  annex  A.  This  is  not  the 
annual  quota.  The  basic  export  quota,  al- 
though expressed  In  coffee  bags,  simply 
establishes  the  percentage  share  of  each 
exporting  country.  The  annual  quota  which 
Is  established  each  year  Is  expressed  as  a  per- 
centage of  the  basic  quota.  Thus  In  August 
1963,  when  the  Coffee  Council  set  the  Initial 
annual  quota  for  the  coffee  year  beginning 
October  1,  1963,  It  stated  that  the  annual 
quota  would  be  99  percent  of  the  basic  export 
quotas. 


Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.   I  yield. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Prom  the  language 
of  the  treaty  they  appear  to  be  virtually 
identical.  The  total  of  the  producing 
country  would  be  99  percent  of  the  an- 
nual quota;  and  they  are.  to  all  intents 
and  purposes,  identical. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  It  could  be  that  in 
that  one  instance  it  was  Identical. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  That  Is  the  only 
ratio  that  prevails  at  present. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Let  me  read  fur- 
ther from  the  letter : 

Consequently  a  producing  country  whose 
basic  export  quota  was,  let  us  say  1  million 
bags,  would  be  authorized  by  the  annual 
quota  to  export  no  more  than  990,000  bags. 
Similarly,  If  the  annual  quota  was  set  at  105 
percent,  that  producing  country  would  be 
authorized  thereby  to  export  1,050,000  bags. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Has  It  ever  been  set 
higher? 
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Mr.  PULBRIOHT.  Mr.  President.  If 
the  Senator  will  yield.  It  was  Increased 
twice.  It  was  Increased  once  by  2 '2 
million  bm«8  and  again  by  1  million  bags 
Mr.  DOUGLAS.  In  the  case  of  the 
first  increase,  it  was  established  that  the 
witnesses  said  it  was  done  to  get  some  of 
us  on  the  Finance  Committee  to  permit 
the  bill  to  come  out  of  committee.  Thus 
was  iised  In  the  lobbies  of  the  conference 
to  persuade  the  producing  countries  to 
increase  the  quota  so  that  there  would 
not  be  so  much  opposition  against  the 
bill.  That  was  the  testimony  by  one  of 
the  qualified  witnesses  from  New  York 
Mr.  CARLSON  That  was  the  testi- 
mony given. 

Mr.  MORSE  Mr  President,  will  tiw 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  CARLSON     I  yield 
Mr.  MORSE.    Wa.s  that  witness  for  or 
against  the  agreement 

Mr.  CARLSON  I  do  not  remember, 
but  I  remember  the  testimony 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  would  want  to  know 
something  about  the  reliability  of  the 
witness.  I  would  not  want  to  accept  the 
soundness  of  the  witness'  view  until  I 
knew  of  his  reliability  When  some  wit- 
ness makes  a  statement  of  that  kind,  we 
are  not  bound  to  accept  it  unle.ss  his  re- 
liability is  established 

Mr.  CARLSON      I  did  not  make  anv 
effort  to  test  the  reliability  of  the  witness. 
He  requested  the  opportunity  to  be  heard 
We  hear  witnesses  all  the  time  without 
testing  the  reliability  of  the  witnesses 

Mr.  DOUGLAS  I  a.sk  the  Senator  to 
turn  to  page  165  of  the  hearings. 

Mr.  President.  I  a.sk  unanimou.s  con- 
sent that  my  colloquy  on  this  point  with 
McKieman  be  printed  in  the  Record 

There  being  no  objection,  the  collnquv 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  m  the  Record 
as  follows: 

Senator  Douglas  Now  I  am  going  to  a«k 
vou  a  very  Intimate  question  Is  It  possible 
that  the  fact  that  thi.s  agreement  had  not 
yet  been  approved  by  the  Senate  and  nii^jht 
face  oppoeltlon  in  this  committee  and  face 
opposition  on  the  floor,  that  induced  the  two- 
thirds  vote  lest  the  refusal  to  mcrea.se  rhe 
quotas  might  make  certain  Senators  less  en- 
thusiastic m  8upp<3rt  of  the  agreemenf 
Mr.  McKiERNAN  No.  sir.  I  do  not 
Senator  Douglas    You  don't  think  that ' 

Mr.  McKiimNAN    I  can  assure  you  that 

Senator  Douglas  I  am  sure  that  did  nut 
enter  Into  the  offlc'.al  record,  but  was  it  men- 
tioned In  the  lobby' 

Mr.   McKiTHNAN    It  certainly  was 
Senator  Douglas    It  was  mentioned  in  the 
lobby? 

Mr.  McKiEKNAN    Yes.   indeed 
Senator  Douglas    And.  therefore,  was  that 
n.)t  an  Intangible  inference  phiyina;  upon  the 
decision? 

Mr.  McKiniNAN  Well,  the  same  situation 
prevailed  in  November.  Senat'ir 

Senator  Dougla.s  Yes.  but  the  opjxjsltlun 
if  the  Senators  was  nut  ;i*  evident  then 

Mr.  McKhrna.n  Well  I  wouldn't  know- 
that,  whether  It  wa.s  ur   not  In  November  or 

m  February,  for  that  matter,  but 

Senator  Douglas  In  Februiwy  It  whs  evi- 
dent and  had  an  Influence  upon  the  decision 
to  Increase  the  quotas' 

Mr  McKiEKNAN  I  would  be  inclined  to 
think  that  It  was 

Senator  Douglas  That  is  a  very  honest  an- 
swer, and  I  want  to  congratulate  you,  Mr 
McKlernan.  lor  that  reply  It  Is  a  type  of 
frankness  which  we  do  not  often  receive 
from   advocates  of    measures    that   come    b*-- 


fore  us.  and  I  want  to  compliment  you  sin- 
cerely on  that 

Mr  CARIVSON  I>oes  the  dlstln- 
KUi.shed  chairman  wish  me  to  yield  at 
this  time':' 

Mr  PX'UmiGH T  The  S<-naU)r  from 
Minne.sota  has  made  the  di.-^imction  be- 
tween the  basic  and  annual  quotas.  Tlie 
basic  e.xport  quotas  are  referred  to  in 
article  28  of  the  at;reement.  and  arti- 
cle -4  reft-r.s  to  the  annual  quotas 

It  could  be  that  this  point  is  nut  clear 
to  those  who  are  not  initiated  into  the 
language  of  this  aKret'ment 

Mr  CARLSON  That  includes  the 
Senator  from  Kan.sa.s 

Mr  FULBRIGHT  The  agreement 
spells  out  how  the  annual  quota.s  may  br 
changed  These  are  annual  quotas.  I 
empha.size  The  basic  quotas  relate  only 
to  the  distribution  among  the  producers 
Mr  SMATHERS  Mr  President,  will 
the  Senator  vidd'' 

M:  CARI^ON  I  vield 
Mr  SMATHERS  L<>t  us  .say  that  x 
number  of  cotTee-producing  countries 
«et  toi^ether  and  decide  that  Hraz;l 
should  have  a  certain  percentage,  that 
Guatemala  should  have  a  certain  per- 
centage, and  .so  on  It  is  a  percentaiic- 
type  operation,  m  other  words  When 
they  are  ready  lo  decide  how  much  they 
will  allow  to  be  produced,  each  country 
gets  iti  percentage  of  the  production 
Brazil  yets  the  bitJKest  percentage.  This 
has  reference  Ut  thf  baMC  quotas 

Every  year  they  get  together  and  de- 
cide how  much  is  needed      If.  let  us  say 
100  000  ba«.s  are  needed.  Brazil  gets  the 
biggest  part  of  that  percentage,  and  the 
other  countries  get  a  certain  percentage 
That  is  difficult  to  change      That  l.■^  what 
they    V(jted    among    themselves,    on    thi* 
ba.^is  of  pa.st  history  as  to  what  they  can 
grow      Brazil  gets  the  biggest  allotment 
The  following  year,  if  there  is  a  short- 
age, Brazil  s  percentage  is  cut  down      If 
there  is  a  glut  of  colTt'e  and  the  produc- 
tion must  be  cut  down  to  50.000  baiis.  for 
e.xample    Brazil  still  gets  its  percentage 
That  is  difficult  to  change 

Whenever  there  is  a  shortage  of  coffee, 
we  can  change  the  annual  quotas  of  what 
comes  into  the  United  States  They  are 
changed  every  year  automatically  If  an 
emertrency  should  arise,  as  it  has  arisen 
twice  this  year,  we  can  call  a  meeting, 
and  the  quotas  would  be  increased 

Mr  DOUGLAS  The  recent  increases 
Were  agreed  to  becaust-  we  had  not  passed 
the  pending  legislation 

Mr  SMATHERS  All  that  the  pend- 
ing let^islatioii  does  is  give  the  United 
States  authority  and  direction  to  say. 
Tell  us  where  the  coffee  comes  from  and 
what  price  you  paid  for  it  "  That  is  all 
thr  bill  does 

Mr  CARLSON  The  Senator  must 
add    quantity  " 

Mr  SMATHERS  The  bill  has  noth- 
ing to  do  w  ith  quantity 

Mr  CARUSON  As  the  Senator 
knows,  the  exporting  countries  have  50 
percent  of  the  votes  He  has  correctly 
stated  how  they  can  determine  how  many 
bays  they  will  ship,  and  they  can  say  how 
many  bags  they  need  to  keep  the  price 
up 

Mr  SMATHERS  No  action  can  be 
taken  by  the  consumers  alone  or  the  pro- 


I  did   not  hear  the 

The    question   waj 
is  consumed  by  the 
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ducers  alone.  It  requires  a  two-thlww 
vote  ^^" 

If  we  think  that  what  the  producer, 
have  done  is  to  set  too  low  a  quotliin 
that  the  price  will  go  up.  the  consua^ 
countries  can  veto  it.  We  have  tot2 
veto  rights     That  is  all  there  is  to  It 

Mr     SIMPSON      Mr.    President    wn 

the  Senator  yield''  '     "* 

Mr.  CARLSON      I  yield. 

Mr.   SIMPSON.     What  proportion  of 

the  coffee  is  consumed  by  the  people  nf 

the  United  States:* 

Mr     LAUSCHE 

question 

Mr      CARLSON 
How   much   coffee 

United  States?  The  answer  Is  more  than 
50  percent.  Therefore  we  have  some  in- 
U'rest  m  this  legislation. 

Mr    HUMPHREY 
the  Senator  yieW 

Mr  CARLSON  I  vield. 
Mr  HUMPHREY  This  discussion 
has  been  enlightening.  It  is  helpful  to 
those  who  are  lnterest<*d  In  this  type  of 
le^^islation  Is  it  not  a  fact,  since  we  are 
the  big  consume}-,  that  we  are  interested 
in  the  estimates  of  consumption''  Our 
representative  will  be  there  to  help  maie 
the  estimate  and  to  lay  down  the  annual 
quota  Therefore  the  annual  quota  Is 
the  frame  of  reference  or  the  reference 
base  point  That  is  contrary  to  other 
lei,'islation  that  we  have  had  before  us, 
in  which  the  quota  is  established  first! 
and  there  Ls  a  squeeze  on  the  price 
through  a  limitation  of  the  supply  wiUi- 
out  any  regard  to  consumption.  Here 
the  consumption  estimate  is  the  base  fig- 
ure. That  gives  us  the  guidelines  for  the 
annual  quota. 

Mr  CARLSON  The  Senator  is  abso- 
lutely correct  when  it  comes  to  consump- 
tion However,  that  is  handled  in  the 
Coffee  Council  in  London 

Mr  HUMPHREY  But  our  repre- 
sentatives are  there. 

Mr.  CARLSON      Yes.  we  have  20  per- 
cent of  the  vote.    We  have  20  percent  of 
the  vote  of  the  importers  and  exporters 
Mr   H'LBRIGHT      We  have  only  4O0 
consumer  votes. 

Mr  CARLSON  We  have  400  out  of 
1  000  votes 

Mr  FULBRIGHT  Of  the  consumer 
vote. 

Mr  CARLSON.     Yes. 
.Mr    FULBRIGHT      A  two-thirds  vote 
IS  needed 

Mr  CARLSON.  Yes. 
Mr  MORSE.  Mr  President,  while  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  !  Mr.  Dotclas!  ii 
on  the  floor  I  should  like  to  make  a  brief 
comment  on  the  testimony  of  Mr  John 
F  McKiernan,  president  of  the  National 
Coffee  A.ssociation  of  the  United  States. 
which  begins  at  page  160  of  the  hearing 
Mr  DOUGLAS  F'aue  16G  has  the  vital 
te.«timony 

Mr  MORSE  The  testimony  starts 
at  page  160.  Our  di-scussion  relates  to 
the  testimony  shown  at  page  166.  I 
wish  to  make  two  points  about  it.  The 
first  IS  that  Mr  McKiernan  testified  in 
support  of  the  agreement.  The  second 
point  IS  that  he  is  not  a  member  of  the 
Coffee  Council.  He  did  not  cast  a  vote 
m  the  Coffee  Council  The  following  col- 
loquy  took   place   between   the  Senator 
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Illinois  and   Mr.   McKieman,   as  ness,  who  is  not  a  voting  member  of  the  a  total  of  $550  mUllon  for  the  Alliance 

r^  at  Dace  166  of  the  hearing.  Council,  said,  under  some  cross-exami-  for  Progress. 

"^        *r  iLcoLAs  NOW  I  am  going  to  ask  nation,  after  he  had  first  said  it  did  not.  Mr.     FULBRIGHT.    Does     not     the 

^^^rv^timitequ^tion.    to  u  po«ibie  that  he  thought  there  was  a  discussion  Senator  think  it  unfair  to  charge  giiUt 

^°"t*t.he  fact  that  this  agreement  had  not  about  It  in  the  lobby,  and  It  probably  by  association,  by  trying  to  blacken  tWs 

*^  been  approved  by  the  Senate  and  might  had  an  effect  upon  those  in  the  Council,  very  responsible  agreement  by  associat- 

•!l  opposition  in  this  committee  and  face  ^j  which  he  is  a  member,  a  statement  ing  It  with  foreign  aid?    There  is  noth- 


ooBltion  on  the  noor,  that  Induced  the 
^LTthlrds  vote  lest  the  refusal  to  Increase 
th»  quotas  might  make  certain  Senators  less 
intluisiastlc  in  support  of  the  agreement? 

Mr    McKiernan.  No,    sir:    I    do    not. 

senator  Douglas    You   don't  think  that? 

Mr  McKiernan    I  can  assvire  you  that 

Senator  Douglas.  I  am  sure  that  did  not 
nter  Into  the  official  record,  but  waa  it 
mentioned  In  the  lobby? 

Mr  McKimnan.  It  certainly  was. 

Senater  Douglas    It  was  mentioned  In  the 

lobby'' 
Mr  McKiernan    Yes.  Indeed. 

Senator  Douglas.  And  therefore  was  that 
not  an  Intangible  Inference  playing  upon  the 
decision'' 

Mr  McKiernan.  Well,  the  same  situation 
prevailed  In  November,  Senator. 

Senator  Douglas  Yes;  but  the  opposition 
of  the  Senators  was  not  as  evident  then. 

Mr  McKiernan.  Well,  I  wouldn't  know 
that  whether  It  was  or  not  In  November  or 
;n  February,  for  that  matter,  but 

SenaU>r  Douclas.  In  February  It  was  evi- 
dent and  bad  an  Innuence  upon  the  decision 
10  increase  the  quotas? 

Mr  McKiernan  I  would  be  Inclined  to 
ihini  that  It  was. 

Senator  Douglas  That  Is  a  very  honest 
iMwer  and  I  want  to  congratulate  you,  Mr. 
McKiern.in.  for  that  reply.  It  Is  a  type  of 
frankness  which  we  do  not  often  receive  from 
sdvocstes  of  measures  tha  come  before  us. 
and  I  want  to  compliment  you  sincerely  on 
that 

I  Wish  to  make  this  point:  First,  his 
testimony  Is  without  value  at  all.  so  far 
as  any  evidentiary  weight  Is  concerned. 
His  testimony  could  not  even  get  Into 
the  record  in  a  courtroom.  He  was  not  a 
member  of  the  Council,  and  Is  not  quali- 
fied to  testify  as  to  what  the  motivations 
of  members  of  the  Council  might  be. 
His  IS  the  rankest  type  of  lobby  hearsay. 

Mr  DOUGLAS.  But  he  was  in  favor 
of  the  agreement  and  therefore  he  swore 
to  his  own  hurt  and  this  gives  special 
credence  to  his  testimony. 

Mr.  MORSE.  So  what?  Whether  he 
was  for  it  or  against  it  is  of  no  relevancy. 
His  testimony  is  merely  lobby  gossip  and 
hearsay  evidence.  This  witness,  in  a 
remark  to  the  Senator  from  Illinois,  of 
whom  I  am  very  fond,  built  this  up  as 
proof.  But  it  is  proof  of  nothing  except 
that  a  man  came  before  the  committee 
and.  under  examination,  presented  some 
objective  judgments  based  upon  hearsay, 
after  he  had  first  testified,  "No.  sir;  I  do 
not." 

Then,  under  the  able  examination  of 
my  dear  friend  from  Illinois,  he  did  not 
know  whether  it  did  or  not.  But  the 
point  is  that  he  was  not  a  witness  com- 
petent to  testify  on  a  question  as  to  what 
went  on  within  the  Council. 

Mr  DOUGLAS.  He  was  present  at  the 
conference,  I  believe. 

Mr  MORSE.  His  testimony  is  irrele- 
vant to  the  decision  we  must  make  here; 
that  is,  what  the  effect  of  the  agreement 
»ill  be  on  all  the  points  that  have  been 
raised,  including  the  question  of  price. 

But  for  me  to  be  asked  to  take  a  posi- 
tion on  this  agreement  because  this  wlt- 


which  is  rank  hearsay,  is 
much. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  Speaking  for  myself, 
I  wish  to  say  that  Mr,  McKiernan  is  now 
and  has-been  a  known  national  authority 
in  the  movement  of  coffee  in  the  United 
States  and  the  world.  He  is  now  and  has 
been  for  many  years  a  nationally  known 
authority  in  the  movement  of  coffee  in 
'Uie  United  States  and  the  world.  He  is 
the  one  man  whom  one  consults  and 
speaks  with  when  he  wants  information 
concerning  coffee  problems.  He  has 
been  such  an  authority  for  years.  So 
the  record  should  show  that  Mr.  Mc- 
Kieman himself  is  a  responsible  man. 

As  to  his  statement.  I  have  nothing 
to  say  about  it;  I  know  nothing  about  it. 
I  merely  desire  to  have  the  record  show 
that  he  is  well  qualified  to  speak  in 
the  field  of  coffee,  because  it  has  been 
his  business  for  years. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  do  not  question  his 
authority  and  knowledge  in  the  field  of 
coffee;  but  he  is  like  every  other  witness 
when  he  comes  to  testify  in  regard  to  the 
motivations  of  people  and  the  reasons 
for  their  votes.  Unless  he  presents  some 
evidence — and  there  is  not  a  scintilla  of 
evidence  in  that  statement — as  to  what 
the  motivation  was,  what  the  cause  of 
the  votes  was — his  testimony  is  com- 
pletely irrelevant  to  the  issues  before  us 
and  without  any  value  at  all. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  His  testimony  may 
be  irrelevant;  but  I  am  sure  that  some 
members  of  the  committee  thought  he 
was  quite  accurate  in  discussing  the  sub- 
ject which  is  his  business. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  The  Senator  has 
recommended  Mr.  McKieman  as  a  re- 
sponsible man  in  the  coffee  world,  I 
read  from  page  167  of  the  hearings: 

Mr.  McKiernan.  •  •  •  However,  after  ma- 
ture consideration,  we  believe  this  is  better 
for  the  coffee  Industry  and  better  for  the 
American  consumer. 

If  the  Senator  wishes  to  cite  that  as 
an  authority,  I  will  accept  him  as  an 
authority.    I  think  he  is  qualified. 


asking  too  ing  whatever  in  it  that  could  be  called 
foreign  aid.  We  do  not  give  a  nickel  to 
anyone  under  this  agreement.  It  is  being 
quite  unfair  to  the  proposed  legislation 
to  associate  it  with  a  program  that  Is 
notorious  for  its  unpopularity  in  the 
Senate. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  I  assure  the  Senator 
that  I  am  not  saying  this  for  the  purpose 
of  associating  the  coffee  agreement  with 
the  foreign  aid  program,  a  program  I 
have  always  supported  and  shall  again 
support  this  year. 

There  is  no  doubt  about  it.  The  cof- 
fee agreement  is  a  way  to  get  money  into 
Latin  American  countries  and  other  un- 
derdeveloped areas.  We  shall  provide 
$550  million  for  the  Alliance  for 
Progress. 

The  meeting  which  was  held  in  Geneva 
beginning  in  February,  for  3  months,  of 
110  nations,  underdeveloped  and  devel- 
oped— had  one  thought  in  mind,  namely, 
to  work  out  a  global  price  program  for 
many  commodities.  There  is  no  ques- 
tion about  it.    I  was  there. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  CARLSON.     I  yield. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  That  question  is 
one  that  could  properly  concern  every- 
one. We  asked  the  State  Department 
representatives  that  question,  and  they 
reported  back  to  us,  through  the  office 
of  the  majority  leader,  that  the  United 
States  has  no  present  intention  of  enter- 
ing into  any  additional  commodity  agree- 
ments of  any  kind.  Secretary  Rusk 
said: 

I  am  fully  aware  that  commodity  agree- 
ments should  not  lightly  be  entered  Into, 
and  I  would  consult  in  advance  with  the 
Congress  before  making  any  new  commodity 
commitments. 

That  was  the  statement  made  by  Sec- 
retary of  State  Dean  Rusk  when  he  was 
asked  that  particular  question.  So  for 
the  Senator  from  Kansas  to  Infer  that 
there  is  underway  some  unholy  alliance 
having  as  its  objective  the  setting  of 
agreements  for  all  basic  commodities  Is 


Mr.  CARLSON.     I  assure  the_  Senator     ^iq^  supported  by  what  the  Secretary  of 

State,  in  response  to  that  specific  ques- 
tion, had  to  say. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  On  July  30,  1963.  Mr. 
Michael  Bltunenthal  was  before  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations,  which  was 
considering  his  nomination  to  be  Deputy 
Special  Representative  for  Trade  Nego- 
tiations with  the  rank  of  Ambassador.  I 
asked  Mr.  Blumenthal  this  question: 

Right  on  this  point,  while  we  are  talking 
about  It — 

We  were  discussing  global  price  fixing — 
do  I  understand  you  are  saying  here  today 
these  agreements  are  going  to  be  taken  over 
by  arrangements  In  this  International  field, 
not  International  agreements — 

We  were  talking  about  coffee  and  other 
agreements — 

but  there  are  going  to  be  International  ar- 
rangements? 


from  Arkansas  that  I  heard  Mr.  Mc- 
Kieman's  testimony.  I  had  high  regard 
for  his  testimony,  even  though  he  was 
opposed  to  my  views.  I  would  have  liked 
to  have  him  in  my  corner,  but  he  was 
not.  I  desire  to  have  the  record  show 
that  he  is  a  substantial  citizen  in  this 
field. 

I  think  we  have  discussed  this  phase 
suflBciently;  I  should  like  to  turn  to  an- 
other phase. 

The  Senator  from  Oregon  [Mr. 
Morse  1.  and  the  Senator  from  Minne- 
sota [Mr.  Humphrey]  raised  an  issue 
that  I  think  is  one  of  the  real  problems, 
one  of  the  real  needs  for  the  legislation. 
I  believe  this  is  a  foreign  aid  program. 
I  shall  discuss  that  point  briefiy.  We 
shall  pass  a  foreign  aid  authorization 
bill  within  the  next  few  days  providing. 
if  I  remember  correctly.  $3.5  billion,  with 
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Note  the  change  of  words.  Not  agree- 
ments." but  "by  arrangements  in  this  In- 
ternational field.  ' 

Are  tbore  going  to  be  cartels  In  sItuatlonB 
like  that? 

This  Is  Mr.  Blumenthal's  answer 

Senator,  when  I  referred  to  the  word 
"arrangements"  for  cereals  and  for  meats,  I 
was  trying  to  distinguish  it  from  the  kind 
of  commodity  agreement  that  we  tradition- 
ally know  about  in  the  raw  material  field 

By  the  word  •ajrangements '  there  Is 
meant  only  an  understanding,  an  agreement, 
on  theoe  products  that  deals  with  more  thaji 
Just  the  tariff  because  that  Is  not  the  only- 
problem.  But  It  Ls  not  a  quota  agreement 
Whatever  comes  out  of  the  negotiations  will. 
of  course,  be  a  part  of  the  overall  trade 
negotiations  and  will  have  to  have  the  same 
approval  aa  any  other  aspects  of  the  negotia- 
tions. 

This  problem  Is  being  considered  In 
high  places.  I  do  not  disagree  with  the 
statement  of  the  Senator  from  Florida. 
I  have  no  doubt  that,  under  Ihe  circum- 
stances, great  pressure  is  being  applied 
for  It.    But  it  Is  a  program  for  the  future 

I  still  come  back  to  the  point  that  this 
Ls  a  foreign  aid  program.  It  ought  to  be 
considered  as  a  program  for  $600  mil- 
lion In  addition  to  foreign  aid  work — 
and  I  am  supporting  foreign  aid,  please 
do  not  misunderstand  me  Nevertheless. 
I  think  we  ought  to  vote  it  directly,  as 
we  have  been  voting  it.  and  not  saddle  it 
on  the  consumers  of  the  Nation  as  Is  pro- 
posed In  this  bill  and  also  la  other  bills. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  CARLSON.     I  am  glad  to  yield 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  As  a  member  of  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations,  which 
took  testimony  on  the  treaty  dealing  with 
the  coffee  business  of  the  world.  I  should 
like  to  make  a  statement  reflecting  my 
understanding  of  the  purpose  of  the 
agreement.  The  argument  was  made 
that  the  coffee  producing  countries  are 
intermittently  suffering  a  complete  col- 
lapse of  their  economies  because  of  the 
low  prices  that  were  brought  for  coffee 
in  the  world  market 

Whether  one  calls  It  price  subilization, 
foreign  aid,  or  a  program  intended  to 
raise  the  price  of  coffee,  can  be  well 
argued.  The  fact  is.  however,  that  the 
principal  objective  of  the  program  Is  to 
insure  to  cofTee-producing  countries  a 
price  which  will  not  ruin  their  dome.'^tlc 
economies  which  primarily  depend  upon 
the  coffee  business  One  might  take  ex- 
ception to  the  statement  that  It  Ls  a 
foreign  aid  program,  but  I  believe  that 
the  evidence  will  clearly  show  that  this 
movement  is  in  existence  to  help  these 
countries  with  a  fair,  stabilized  price 

I  should  like  to  make  one  more  com- 
ment about  the  statement  of  Mr  Mc- 
Kieman.  Mr.  McKlernan  expressed  two 
opinions — first,  that  the  coffee  agree- 
ment should  be  approved  and  the  bill 
should  be  approved;  and.  second,  he  .said 
that  he  thought  consideration  had  been 
given  to  the  fact  that  the  measure  was 
C(Mning  before  the  Congress  and.  there- 
fore, in  order  to  procure  support  of  the 
measure  we  had  better  raise  the  quota. 

In  each  Instance,  it  is  an  opinion. 

I  should  like  to  state  to  the  Senator 
from  Oregon,  who  has  been  a  teacher  of 


law  that  in  the  hearings  of  committees, 
practically  all  the  testimony  given  is  in 
the  form  of  opinions,  and  nut  the  recita- 
tion of  facts  as  viewed  by  a  witness  and 
which,  in  a  court  of  law.  where  the  strict 
rules  of  evidence  are  applied,  could  be 
objected  to  and  refused 

I  concur  that  In  a  court  of  law,  Mr. 
McKiernans  testimony,  that  he  believed 
the  council  was  influenced  in  approving 
an  increase  in  the  quota  becau.se  it 
wished  to  ingratiate  itself  with  the  Sen- 
ate, would  be  incompetent. 

Mr.  MORSE      He  did  not  say  it. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  In  substance,  that  is 
what  he  said.  But  we  take  testimony  in 
our  committees  predicated  mainly  upon 
opinions  of  what  is  t;ood  or  bad.  We 
have  not  been  held  to  the  strict  rules  of 
evidence,  that  hear.say.  conjecture  and 
speculation  are  uicompetent  and  un- 
proved. 

I  make  this  statement  merely  to  negate 
the  supposition  that  by  remaining  silent 
while  I  am  in  the  Chamber,  I  am  coun- 
tenancing what  has  been  stated 

Mr  MORSE.  Mr  President,  'Mr. 
W.'M.TERS  in  the  chair  >  will  the  Senator 
vleld' 

Mr  CARLSON  Before  I  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  Oregon— and.  of  course,  I 
shall  be  ^'lad  to  yield  to  him — I  agree 
with  the  statement  of  the  Senator  from 
Ohio  in  regard  to  testimony  I  doubt 
very  much  whether  we  would  ^et  any  tes- 
timony in  our  committee  if  we  did  not 
let  witnesses  expre.ss  their  v.ews  and 
opinions,  without  havint:  to  bring  in  evi- 
d<»nce  and  facts  to  prove  the  points  they 
make. 

Now  I  am  tjlad  to  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Ore'^on 

Mr  MORSE  I  wish  to  reply  ui  the 
statement  ju.st  madf  by  thv  Senator  from 
Ohio,  because  I  do  not  believe  that  it  is 
subject  to  the  interpretation  which  the 
Senator  is  placing  upon  it  Mr  Mc- 
Klernan 15  unquestionably  a  hiehly  com- 
petent witness  to  t*vstify  in  reward  to 
coffee  policy.  He  is  a  hitjhly  competent 
witness  to  testify  as  to  the  economics  of 
coffee  internationally 

As  the  Senator  frum  Ohio  has  pointed 
out.  Mr  McKlernan  testified  In  support 
uf  the  agreement  Let  me  mention  two 
statements  whlcii  he  made  m  .support  of 
the  agreement,  although  I  shall  cover 
more  than  that  when  I  make  my  speech 
later. 

On  the  txjttom  of  page  166  of  the  hear- 
int;s  the  Senator  from  Illinois  iMr. 
Douglas  i  staled 

And  once  this  Implementing  legislation 
hafl  been  appruved  by  Congress  unci  signed 
by  the  President,  they  will  nut  have  the  Sen- 
ate U)  fe.u":  Lsn  t  that  true? 

Mr  McKiERNAN  No.  It  Is  not.  Senator; 
and • 

Senator  Douglas  TTiat  fe<ir  will  be  re- 
moved ■* 

Mr    McKiERN^N    No.  sir.    that  Is  not  true 

Senatiir  Dougla.s  Well.  It  will  have  passed 
uut  of  i>ur  hands 

Mr  McKiER.NA.N  Senator  Dovci.as.  yu  are 
overl'joklng  the  fact  that  the  President  must 
report  back  to  you  In  18  months 

At  the  bottom  of  page  167.  Mr.  Mc- 
Klernan statics 

Mr  McKiuiNAN  Well.  Senator.  I  am  not  in 
the  same  league  But  I  would  Ulce  to  make 
the    point     that     the    national    association. 


which  has  been  In  business  for  S3  yjjw 
opposed  to  governmental  restrictions.  lOliJ' 
ernmental  restrictions,  governmental'  puS* 
patlon.  and  Intervention  In  the  coffee^»Z" 
However,  after  mature  consideration^ 
believe  this  Is  better  for  the  coffee  ln<lm^ 
and  better  for  the  American  consumer  ^^ 

That  is  what  this  recognized  expert-, 
and  recognized  by  the  opponents  of  y^ 
bill  as  well  as  the  proponents  of  the  hfij 
to  be  an  expert — said  about  the  merlteot 
the  agreement.    He  Is  for  It. 

Now  we  have  what  I  consider  to  be  w 
entirely  ancillary  matter  which  has  been 
brought  into  the  debate  by  the  colloquy 
which  took  place  between  the  Senator 
from  Illinois  IMr.  Douglas  1  andMr.Mc. 
Klernan. 

On  page  166  of  the  hearings—and  I 
shall  repeat  it,  because  I  do  not  believe  It 
is  subject  to  the  Interpretation  which 
either  the  Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr. 
Douglas  1,  the  Senator  from  Ohio  (Mr 
Lal'scheI,  or  the  Senator  from  Kan^i^ 
iMr.  Carlson  1  are  giving  to  it — the  Sen- 
ator from  Illinois  IMr.  Douglas)  asked: 

Now.  I  am  going  to  ask  you  a  very  Intl. 
mate  question.  Is  it  possible  that  the  tt/tt 
thiit  this  agreement  had  not  yet  been  tp. 
proved  by  the  Senate  and  might  face  oppon. 
tlon  In  this  committee  and  face  oppositioB 
on  the  fliK>r.  that  Induced  the  two-thlrdiToti 
lest  the  refusal  to  Increase  the  quotas  might 
nifike  certain  Senators  less  enthusiastic  In 
support   of    the  agreement.' 

Mr    McKiER.NAN    No.  sir;  I  do  not. 

That  was  his  direct  answer  to  the 
question  put  to  him  by  the  Senator  from 
Illinois. 

The  question  which  the  Senator  from 
Illinois  first  put  to  him  had  nothing  to 
do  with  the  question  of  hearsay,  or  goe- 
.sip  in  the  lobby  of  the  building  in  which 
the  Council  meeting  was  held. 

Then  the  Senator  from  Illinois  [Bir 
Douglas  1  stated: 

Senator  Douglas    You  don't  think  tlisl? 

Mr.  McKiERNAN    I  can  assure  you  ttuit— 

-Senator  Douglas  I  am  sure  that  did  not 
enter  into  the  ofllclHl  record,  but  was  It  men- 
tioned In  the  lobby  ' 

Mr.  McKiERNAN    It  certiilnly  was. 

Does  that  mean  that  people  in  the  lob- 
by of  some  conference  are  saying.  "Ther? 
Is  going  t-o  be  trouble  in  the  Senate. 
Dougij^s  down  there  will  be  raising  'M 
Ned'  about  this.  "  That  probably  hu 
something  to  do  with  it,  but  has  nothing 
to  do  with  what  happened  inside  the 
Council  room. 

The  question  is.  Is  there  any  proof  th»t 
votes  were  cast  in  the  Council  room  on 
the  basis  of  this  hearsay  testimony.  We 
have  no  proof.    Continuing: 

Senator  Douglas  It  w;is  mentioned  In  tlw 
lobby' 

Mr    MrKiERNAN    Yes.  Indeed 

.Senator  Douglas  And  therefore  was  Uat 
not  an  Int^inglble  Inference  playing  upon  th» 
decision ' 

Mr  MtKiERNAN  Well,  the  same  sltuattti 
prevailed  In  November.  Senator. 

In  Other  words,  they  had  some  morf 
gossip  back  in  November  when  the  Coffw 
Council  meeting  was  being  held. 

Continuing  the  testimony: 

Senator  Dougla.s  Yes:  but  the  opposltteB 
of  the  Senators  was  not  as  evident  thsn. 

Mr  MrKiEXNAN  Well,  I  wouldn't  tDOt 
that,  whether  It  was  or  not  In  November  or 
in  February,  for  that  matter,  but 


.»«r  DOUGLAS.  In  February  It  was  evl- 
^^d  bad  an  Influenco  upon  the  dtclslon 

'"^^STki^nTn.'"  would   be    inclined    to 

iHlnktbatltwas. 

w,  DOUGLAS.    Exactly. 

ur'  MORSE.  Mr.  McKlernan  does  not 
.„**!•  He  does  not  know  all  the  hearsay. 
Se  Tcry  witness  on  whom  we  are  rely- 
?/in  trying  to  weaken  the  agreement. 
fa  witness  100  percent  against  us  as 
in  the  value  of  the  agreement  to  the  con- 
^.mTr  and  to  the  coffee  industry  in  the 
S  States-the  president  of  the 
SSiw  council.  I  cannot  blow  up  that 
Mmment  of  his  under  examination,  as 
whether  or  not  he  thinks  the  Senate 
mieht  be  exercising  some  Influence  on 
Se  Council.  I  hope  we  do.  I  hope  we 
rnntinue  to  exercise  some  influence  on 
±e  Council.  I  hope  that  when  we  pass 
the  bill— and  I  trust  that  we  will— and 
Siat  it  wUl  include  the  Dlrksen  amend- 
mentr-they  will  understand  that  we  are 
not  going  to  sit  Idly  by.  If  any  of  the 
fears  of  the  Senator  from  Kansas  [Mr. 
Carlson)  and  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
jir  Douglas!  materialize  uitd  prices  go 
UP  and  stay  on  the  Council.  We  are 
putting  in  a  check  that  can  get  us  out, 
and  get  us  out  promptly. 

Mr  CARLSON.  I  appreciate  very 
much  the  remarks  that  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Oregon  made  about  the 
Council  meeting  In  London.  I  do  not  be- 
lieve he  thinks  some  of  us  are  so  naive 
that  we  believe  that  during  a  Council 
meeting  in  which  the  cofifee  distribution 
IS  made,  a  nation  that  uses  over  50  per- 
cent of  the  coffee  is  not  discussed,  not 
only  in  the  Council  room,  but  also  in  the 
cloakrooms  and  in  the  halls. 

Mr.  MORSE.    Of  course. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  There  was  some  con- 
cern over  what  might  be  the  attitude  of 
the  United  States.  I  think  It  was  dis- 
cussed in  the  halls,  and  in  the  cloak- 
rooms, as  well  as  In  the  Council. 

Mr  MORSE.  That  is  why  the  debate 
IS  a  wonderful  thing.  The  debate  will 
give  them  some  cause  for  concern  In 
iheir  future  meetings.  I  am  all  for  that. 
Where  I  leave  the  Senator  from  Kansas, 
IS  m  his  conclusion  that  this  action  will 
not  be  in  the  best  interest  of  the  Amer- 
ican coffee  industry  and  the  American 
consumer. 

I  am  willing  to  take  Mr.  McKlernan 
as  a  witness.  I  am  willing  to  take  the 
president  of  the  American  Cofifee  Asso- 
ciation as  a  witness  to  my  position. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr  MORSE.    I  yield. 

Mr  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  McKlernan  testi- 
fied In  one  Instance  In  a  manner  that 
was  acceptable  to  the  Senator  from  Ore- 
gon, but  In  another  Instance,  he  testified 
in  a  manner  which  did  not  meet  the  ap- 
proval of  the  Senator  from  Oregon. 
Why  does  the  Senator  believe  Mr.  Mc- 
Klernan. when  he  states  that  the  coffee 
agreement  should  be  approved,  and  does 
not  believe  him  when  he  states  that  the 
matter  of  what  the  U.S.  Senate  was  go- 
ing to  do  was  undoubtedly  considered  In 
the  Council''  How  does  the  Senator  rec- 
oncile those  two  statements? 

Mr.  MORSE.  My  full  comment  deals 
with  the  qualification  of  the  witness  as  an 
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expert  on  coffee — and  my  opposition,  the 
Senator  frcxn  Kansas  [Mr.  Carlson]  and 
the  Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Douglas] 
agree  that  he  Is  an  expert.  I  am  sorry 
that  his  expert  testimony  does  not  coin- 
cide, in  their  opinion,  on  the  agreement. 

My  second  point  is  that  he  is  not  a 
competent  witness  to  testify  as  to  what 
happened  around  the  table  when  the  vote 
was  taken  inside  the  Council  meeting. 
He  Is  not  a  member  of  the  Council. 
Therefore,  he  is  only  a  witness  dealing 
in  hearsay  and  gossip.  The  great  judge 
from  Ohio,  I  am  sure.  In  case  after  case 
has  thrown  that  kind  of  rot  out  the  win- 
dow when  It  came  to  a  matter  of  evidence 
and  proof. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  CARLSON.    I  yield. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  cannot  prove  this 
statem^it,  but  it  ceui  be  verified.  I  be- 
lieve Mr.  McKlernan  was  present  at  the 
conference,  mixed  with  the  lobbyists  and 
members  of  the  delegations,  and  knew 
what  was  going  on. 

Mr.  MORSE.  That  Is  a  conclusion 
that  the  Senator  jumps  to  as  to  what 
caused  the  delegations  from  Brazil,  Mex- 
ico, Chile,  and  the  United  States,  and 
elsewhere,  to  do  what  they  did.  That 
Is  a  matter  of  subjectivity.  Ordinarily, 
the  Senator  from  Illinois  is  one  of  the 
best  men  to  rely  on  in  the  matter  of  ob- 
jectivity. I  say  most  respectfully  at  this 
time  that  he  Is  relying  on  the  subjectivity 
of  a  bit  of  gossip  testimony. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
held  the  floor  much  longer  than  I  ex- 
pected to  when  I  started. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senator  from  Kansas  has  been  overgen- 
erous.  He  has  allowed  the  various  inter- 
rogators to  throw  him  off  the  track  in 
the  presentation  of  his  paper.  I  suggest 
that  Senators  not  interfere  with  him  as 
he  proceeds.   

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  am  in  accord 
with  those  views.  But  I  am  very  much 
interested  In  what  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Kansas  has  to  say.  I  would 
like  to  hear  it  In  continuity. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  I  shall  not  follow 
through  In  continuity.  I  have  used  more 
time  than  I  Intended  to.  I  believe  we 
discussed  some  points  that  are  of  Interest 
and  value  In  a  debate  of  this  type. 

I  have  stated  my  views.  I  was  opposed 
to  the  ratification  of  the  treaty  last  year 
on  May  21.  I  am  opposed  to  the  bill  to- 
day for  the  reasons  I  have  stated.  I  do 
not  believe  we  should  place  the  burden 
on  the  consumers  of  the  Nation.  This  Is 
foreign  aid.    I  support  foreign  aid. 

Second,  it  Is  the  beginning  of  a  great 
global  price-fixing  program  that  this  Na- 
tion had  best  be  on  the  alert  for  in  the 
future.  I  am  convinced  of  that,  in  the 
face  of  what  has  been  taking  place  In 
Geneva  and  the  United  Nations.  We  do 
not  want  to  support  prices  all  over  the 
world  at  the  expense  of  our  own  people. 

The  time  has  arrived  when  we  should 
begin  to  take  a  very  direct  interest  and 
concern  for  our  own  people,  and  not  hesi- 
tate to  express  ourselves. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  minority  views  on  the  cof- 
fee agreement,  published  In  the  report 
be  printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  minority 
views  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  tte 
Record,  as  follows: 

MlNOETTT  Vnws  ON  H.R.  8864 
The  Senate  should  not  hesitate  to  reject 
this  bill.  The  chief  beneficiaries  of  the  In- 
ternational Coffee  Agreement  are  government 
treasuries  which  levy  heavy  taxes  on  exports, 
coffee  speculators,  and  a  few  large  landown- 
ers and  the  American  housewife  will  pay  the 
bill. 

The  agreement  Is  a  brew  of  International 
politics  In  which  those  Interested  In  global 
price  fixing  are  determined  to  place  an  un- 
necessary and  unconscionable  burden  on  the 
coffee  drinkers  of  our  Nation  and  the  world. 
The  commodity  agreement  substitutes  polit- 
ical Judgment  for  economic  Judgment  In 
trying  to  solve  an  economic  problem. 

The  agreement  gives  some  Upservlce  to  the 
regulation  of  supplies  In  order  to  prevent 
wide  fluctuations  In  prices,  but  Its  prime 
purpose  is  to  keep  those  prices  at  a  high 
level.  Article  27(2)  states  that  "the  members 
agree  of  the  necessity  of  assuring  that  the 
general  level  of  coffee  prices  does  not  decline 
below  the  general  level  of  such  prices  In 
1962." 

There  seems  to  have  been  a  policy  estab- 
lished which  would  place  a  floor  on  prices, 
but  there  Is  no  reference  to  any  ceiling. 
Article  1  refers  to  the  objectives  to  "achieve 
a  reasonable  b€dance  between  supply  and  de- 
mand on  a  basis  which  will  assure  adequate 
supplies  of  coffee  to  consvuners  and  markets 
for  coffee  to  producers  at  equitable  prices. 
•  •  •"  but  this  objective  Is  at  once  lost 
sight  of  and  there  Is  no  later  provision  for 
carrying  out  that  objective. 

In  short,  the  principal  pvu-pose  of  the 
agreement  and  the  Implementation  of  it  are 
aimed  at  keeping  prices  high. 

The  International  Coffee  Council  in  Lon- 
don was  conceived  and  created  not  to  stabi- 
lize the  prices  of  coffee,  but  to  Increase  them 
at  the  discretion  of  the  coffee-producing 
countries. 

The  only  possible  provision  for  preventing 
runaway  prices  is  that  for  Increasing  quotas, 
and  this  by  no  means  assures  the  American 
consumer  of  fair  prices. 

Before  quotas  can  be  increased  two-thirds 
of  the  consuming  countries,  plxis  two-thirds 
of  the  producing  countries,  must  vote  in 
favor  of  the  Increase.  Every  consuming 
country  could  vote  for  an  Increase,  but  this 
would  not  be  sufficient. 

The  first  test  of  the  agreement  painfully 
proved  that  the  United  States  is  powerless 
and  defenseless  in  that  body.  It  proved  the 
coffee- producing  countries  of  Africa,  Latin 
America,  and  Asia  can  and  will  dominate  the 
market.  They  can  and  will  reduce  or  limit 
export-import  quotas  at  their  discretion,  thus 
fixing  prices  at  any  level  they  see  fit. 

Furthermore,  If  there  happens  to  be  a 
shortage,  the  price  can  sk3nx)Cket  and  there  is 
nothing  to  prevent  it  from  so  doing.  On  the 
other  hand.  If  stocks  become  large  so  that 
the  price  might  be  affected,  or  If  competi- 
tion on  the  market  tends  to  drive  the  price 
down,  the  quota  system  prevents  any  of  ttiis 
advantage  from  reaching  the  ultimate  con- 
sumer. 

Present  experience  bears  this  out.  There 
are  claims  that  today's  Inflated  price  is  the 
result  of  crop  failure  in  Brazil.  Yet  testi- 
mony before  the  Finance  Committee  brought 
out  the  fact  that  there  Is  a  very  large  supply 
on  hand,  and  there  seems  to  be  no  question 
that  if  there  had  been  no  coffee  agreement 
there  would  be  an  ample  supply  and  prices 
would  be  much  less  than  at  present. 

If  there  have  been  crop  failures,  and  there 
may  someday  be  a  shortage,  then  prices  at 
some  future  date  might  have  risen,  but  a 
possible  future  shortage  seems  little  reason 
for  the  very  high  prices  of  today.  It  is  more 
than  Just  coincidence  that  prices  began  an 
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Inexormbl*  march  upward  Jiist  at  the  time 
thm  tntamatlonal  agreement  became  effec- 
tive. Had  prices  not  Increaaed,  then  the 
stated  objectives  of  the  agreement  would 
have  failed  In  accomplishment 

Nothing  could  be  done  which  would  Inter- 
fere more  with  the  natural  economy  of  free 
enterprise  than  controlled  production,  sub- 
sldizeid  Inefficiency,  and  arttflclally  supported 
subsldlaa  for  large  producers  Those  who 
know  the  situation  In  the  principal  produc- 
ing countries  are  aware  that  the  fancy  prices 
now  being  paid  for  coffee  by  the  American 
houMwlfe  never  reaches  the  worker  on  the 
foreign  plantations  It  Is  readily  admitted 
that  th«  Increased  income  from  higher  prices 
for  coffee  le  Intercepted  to  a  very  Iars;e  degree 
by  the  governments  of  the  countries  con- 
cerned, and  what  does  filter  through  Is 
quickly  pocketed  by  the  owner  of  the  planta- 
tion. 

This  la  not  a  program  for  the  stabilization 
of  coffee  markets.  It  is  a  very  bad  form  of 
foreign  aid.  camouflaged  to  deceive  the  un- 
suspecting public 

Is  It  not  reasonable  to  assume  that  the 
State  Department,  which  will  be  our  repre- 
sentative In  the  International  Coffee  Agree- 
ment, would  be  more  Interested  in  buying 
good  will  In  coffee  exporting  countries  than 
In  protecting  our  coffee  consumers'' 

If  the  coffee  drinkers  of  the  United  States 
were  fully  Informed  about  the  reasons  for 
the  great  Increase  In  the  co«t  of  a  pound  of 
coffee,  and  if  they  understcxxl  that  little  If 
any.  of  the  extra  amount  they  have  to  spend 
ever  reaches  the  workman's  level  In  the  for- 
eign country,  they  would  be  even  more  up 
In  arms  about  the  new  foreign  entangle- 
ment we  have  entered  Into  The  publlr 
should  know  that  coffee  buyers  In  the  United 
States  are  now  paying  at  the  rate  of  over 
•500  million  jjer  year  more  than  in  1962 

In  May  of  1963  the  Secretary  of  State,  the 
Honorable  Dean  Rusk,  wrote 

"The  objective  of  the  new  International 
Coffee  Agreement  is  to  .stop  the  long-term 
decline  in  revenues  from  coffee  exports  by 
stabilizing  prices  at  a  level  no  lower  than 
the  general  level  of  coffee  prices  In  1962  ■ 

Before  the  agreement  was  more  than  a  few 
weeks  old.  It  had  .succeeded  In  the  price  In- 
crease part  of  that  objective  but  It  has  failed 
utterly  to  stabilize  prices  at  any  fair  level  to 
the  consumer 

This  Unplementlng  legislation  If  adopted, 
will  cost  the  taxpayers  literally  billions  over 
a  relatively  few  years 

It  places  a  floor  on  prices  but  makes  the 
sky  the  limit  as  far  as  a  celling  is  concerned 

Although  the  United  States  consumes  me- 
half  of  the  coffee  u.sed  in  the  entire  world 
when  It  comes  to  changing  quotas  to  affect 
some  reduction  In  price  it  has  only  one- 
flfth  of  the  votes,  and  even  worse.  It  must 
convince  two-thirds  of  the  producing  coun- 
tries to  take  a  Qnanclal  loss  by  taking  the 
necessary  action  to  reduce  prices  The  only 
way  this  can  be  done,  as  has  been  proved 
already.  Is  to  exert  diplomatic  pressure 
Such  pressures  almost  invariably  result  in  a 
loss  of  good  nelghborllne.sa  and  friendship 

The  American  housewife  pays  and  pays 
and  the  recipients  are  foreign  governments 
and  wealthy  landowners 

It  seems  obvious  that  the  below-norma! 
crop  in  Brazil  h.is  not  been  the  real  cau.se 
of  all  of  the  massive  price  rise  that  is  still 
growing.  Huge  stocks  are  on  hand  and  could 
have  been  used,  and  can  yet  be  used  to  keep 
prices  to  a  reasonable  level 

Foreign  countries  have  been  encouraged 
and  financially  helped  to  diversify  produc- 
tion. The  coffee  agreement  is  a  step  in  the 
opposite  direction  If  the  United  States 
supports  price  fixing  and  helps  to  assure  a 
high  level  of  Income  to  coffee  producers,  how 
can  we  expect  them  to  listen  to  pleas  to 
produce  a  wider  range  bf  commodities'  How 
can  they  hear  what  we  are  saying  when  what 
we  are  doing  rings  so  loudly  In  their  ears' 


If  H  R  8864  Is  adopted  there  can  be  but 
one  result  Prices  will  remain  high  and  con- 
tinue to  penalize  the  domestic  consumer  A 
solid  tluor  hivs  been  built,  but  nothing  has 
been  done  to  set  an  upward  limit 

The  time  has  arrived  when  we  had  best 
begin  u.i  look  after  our  .American  interests. 
Instead  "f  trying  to  as.sume  the  burdens  of 
surplus  coffee  producers  In  many  nations 

The  bill  shfiuld  be  defeated 

Fra.nk  Carlson 
John  J    Williams 

WALLAtt     F      Bt.SNETT 

Carl   T     Ci'Rtls 

Mr  CARLSON  Mr  Prp.sldent.  I  yield 
the  floor 

Mr  AIKEN  Mr  President.  I  yield 
my.self  5  mmute.s  to  sum  up  the  situation. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER  The 
Senator  from  Vermont  is  recoRmzed  for 
5  minutes 

Mr  AIKEN  Mr  President,  the  coffee 
a*?reement  l.s  the  third  commodity  agree- 
ment t-o  which  the  United  States  has  be- 
come a  signatory  The  others  were  the 
International  Wheat  Agreement  and  the 
International  .Sugar  Agreement 

I  know  there  may  be  differences  of 
opinion  as  to  whether  it  has  been  wi.se 
to  participate^  m  tho.se  agreements.  Pos- 
sibly it  would  have  been  better  to  let  the 
free  market  remain  and  eliminate  our 
price  support,  control,  and  regulation  of 
production.  Imports  and  export-s  But 
I  am  not  going  to  discu.ss  tho.se  agree- 
ments at  this  time 

The  coffee  agreement  has  been  brought 
about  becau.se  of  the  extreme  fluctua- 
tions m  the  price  of  coffee  over  the  past 
20  years  or  .so  I  think  we  are  all  aware 
of  the  fact  that  the  wholesale  price  of 
coffee  has  fluctuated  from  a  few  cents 
a  pound  up  to  as  high  as  90  cents  a 
pound  This  has  not  only  been  rather 
frustrating  to  consuming  countries  and 
to  dealers  in  coffee,  but  al.so.  even  more 
.so,  to  the  producing  countries  So  our 
Government  felt  that  it  was  wi.se  to  pro- 
mote an  International  Coffee  Agreement. 
I  expect  this  was  primarily  to  keep  some 
of  our  southern  neighbors  in  the  Amer- 
icas from  going  broke  if  the  price  of 
coffee  should  fall  disastrously  low — par- 
ticularly Brazil  I  believe  approxlmat<>ly 
75  percent  of  the  exports  of  Brazil  are 
repre.sented  by  the  coffee  exports 

I>ast  year  our  executive  officials  entered 
Into  this  agreement  Whether  they 
should  have  conferred  with  Members  of 
the  Congress  more  before  doing  .so.  I  am 
not  ready  to  say  But  they  entered  Into 
the  agreement  which  was  approvtxl  by 
the  Senat<»  by  a  vote  of  69  to  JO.  as  has 
been  p<jinted  out  by  the  junior  Senator 
from  Florida  i  Mr  SmathersI  At  the 
time  we  approved  this  agreement,  the 
wholesale  price  of  coffee  was  about  .13 
cents  a  pound  It  did  not  remain  at  that 
level  long  It  is  probably  unfortunate 
that  we  did  not  enact  implementing 
legislation  soon  thereafter 

We  did  not  In  the  meantime  it  was 
reported  that  there  was  a  .severe  freeze 
over  the  coffee  producing  areas  of  South 
America  For  example,  production  in 
Brazil  was  estimated  to  be  only  about 
one-third  this  year  of  what  it  was  for 
la.st  year  That  evidently  .sent  the  spec- 
ulators and  dealers  to  work  The  price 
of  coffee  went  up  from  33  cents  a  pound 
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to  about  52  cents  a  pound,  and  ther«h 
stayed  for  .some  time,  ^^  '^ 

Recently  the  International  Cfju, 
Agreement  representatives  met,  a«Inn! 
derstand,  and  provided  for  a  Un. 
amount  of  exports  to  the  consuaS 
countries,  primarily  to  combat  theb 
creasing  prices  not  only  in  the  Unlt« 
States,  but  other  consuming  counbS 
as  well ;  and  the  price  of  unroasted  coHw 
has  now  dropped  down  to  approxlin«tri» 
47  cents  a  pound  wholesale,  -^f^ 
changes  may  take  place  from  now  oq  I 
am  unable  to  state.  The  agreemett 
when  implemented  by  the  pending  met». 
ure  would  probably  narrow  the  range  of 
speculation,  although  that  is  in  no  wit 
assured  We  know  that  the  sugar  agree- 
ment  has  not  eliminated  speculation  In 
sugar  by  any  means,  nor.  as  the  Senttor 
from  Florida  has  pointed  out,  haa  tte 
wheat  agreement.  But  I  presume  thil 
the  agreement  will  narrow  the  range  oJ 
speculation,  and  be  somewhat  dlap. 
pointing  to  those  who  like  to  watch  Uie 
races,  play  the  pinball  machines,  or 
speculate  in  the  commodity  market. 

The  proposed  Implementing  legljU. 
tlon  is  necessary.  We  have  participated 
I  believe,  in  two  of  the  Internatloiui 
Coffee  Agreement  meetings  since  tbe 
treaty  was  approved  last  summer  Any 
action  taken  by  the  United  States  it 
tho.se  meetings  could  not  be  poslUyely 
binding,  becau.se  there  was  no  impl^ 
mentlng  legislation.  Nevertheless,  then 
appears  to  have  been  a  gentleman'i 
agreement  in  this  respect,  and  thesltat- 
tion  is  as  it  is  today. 

But  the  thing  that  disturbs  me  con- 
siderably is  our  relationship  with  all  the 
Latin  American  countries.  When  I  say 
all  of  them,  I  mean  all  of  them,  includ- 
ing Cuba,  because  only  a  few  days  ago 
a  meeting  of  the  Organization  of  Amer- 
ican States  was  held  in  Washington, 
The  meeting  was  attended  by  all  the 
members  of  that  Organization,  At  the 
insistence  of  the  United  States.  Venew- 
ela.  and  possible  a  couple  of  other  coun- 
tries, it  was  voted  to  put  pressure  oc 
Castro  and  keep  it  there.  If  it  had  not 
been  for  the  United  States  Insistence 
I  am  sure  that  those  sanctions  would 
not  have  been  voted.  The  effect  of  that 
OAS  meeting  in  Washington  is  that  Mr 
Ca.stro — and  I  make  a  distinction  be 
tween  him  and  the  Cuban  people  at  iH 
times — is  in  greater  difficulty  than  he 
was  before,  becau.se  it  is  probably  onlj 
a  question  of  time  before  Cuba  will  have 
a  new  government  and  a  new  leadership 

The  15  countries  that  supported  the 
United  States— and,  according  to  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  I  Mr  MoRSil,  who 
was  a  regular  attendant  at  those  meet- 
ings, the  number  was  15 — were  mostly 
the  coffee-producing  countries  of  South 
America  and  Central  America. 

The  question  that  arises  in  my  mind 
is  as  follows :  How  would  it  look  if  after 
having  persuaded  those  countries  to  Join 
us  in  opFKJsition  to  Castro  and  his  pres- 
ent Cuban  Government,  within  a  week's 
time  we  should  turn  on  them  and  refuK 
to  sanction  participation  of  the  United 
States  In  the  International  Coffee  Agree 
ment.  which  we  promoted  in  the  fln* 
place''  I  very  much  doubt  the  value  of 
those  sanctions  voted  against  Cuba  if  to- 
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A.V  we  should  turn  down  this  agreement. 
•^tU  we  have  entered  Into  with  the 
•^'ee-producing     countries     of     Latin 

^^'^CARI^ON.  Mr.  President.  wUl 
me  senator  yield? 
Mr  AIKEN.  I  yield. 
Mr  CARLSON.  There  are  others 
•ho  oppose  the  treaty  who  are  very 
much  concerned  about  our  situation  In 
uun  America.  It  has  been  one  of  our 
roncems  I  regret  sincerely  that  this 
rituation  arose  Immediately  following 
the  OAS  meeting.  I  wish  that  it  had 
been  considered  before  the  meeting  or 
somewhat  later.  I  think  it  would  have 
shown  a  little  better  judgment  on  the 
part  of  all  of  us  if  we  had  acted  on  It  re- 
rtrdless  of  the  outcome  of  that  meeting. 
because  It  looks  as  though  we  had  a 
meeting  of  the  OAS.  that  the  OAS  voted 
sanctions  on  Cuba,  and  that  now.  I  as- 
sume, we  shall  pass  a  bill  such  as  the  one 
before  the  Senate  today.  It  looks  to  the 
world  and  to  the  Nation  as  though  the 
present  action  had  something  to  do  with 
the  actions  taken  at  the  meeting.  I  do 
not  believe  it  looks  good.  I  think  It  is 
unfortunate.  .  and  while  I  shall  vote 
against  the  bill.  I  appreciate  the  problem 
confronting  not  only  our  Nation,  but 
Latin  America  as  well. 

Mr  AIKEN  I  agree  with  the  Senator 
from  Kansas.  It  is  unfortur\ate  that 
those  two  subjects  came  up  so  close  to- 
gether Tlie  proposed  implementing 
legislation  should  have  come  up  over  6 
months  ago  We  should  not  have  waited 
until  today.  I  agree  with  one  of  my 
colleagues  on  the  other  side.  It  Is  one 
of  the  mistakes  of  the  present  adminis- 
tration that  a  half  day  was  not  taken 
last  fall  to  consider  the  question  and 
settle  It  then,  rather  than  waiting  until 
the  situation  became  as  it  now  is. 

Inasmuch  as  the  implementing  legis- 
lation has  only  14  months  to  run,  It  Is  In 
our  interest  to  approve  it  If  during  that 
14  months'  period  prices  get  out  of  hand 
or  the  program  does  not  work  in  other 
ways,  we  should  drop  it  next  year.  If 
it  works.  I  believe  we  should  extend  It  for 
2  years  at  a  time.  I  have  found  that  In 
these  programs — and  we  have  had  oth- 
ers such  as  the  wool  program — If  we  put 
a  time  limitation  on  them  so  that  those 
in  charge  of  administering  them  have  to 
come  back  and  report  to  the  Congress 
regularly— periodically — and  get  new  au- 
thorization, they  do  a  much  better  job 
than  they  do  if  no  limitation  of  time  Is 
imposed. 

So  under  the  circumstances  I  believe 
It  advisable  to  support  the  proposed  leg- 
islation, which,  as  I  have  said,  will  ex- 
tend for  only  a  little  over  a  year. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President.  I  plan  to 
lalk'very  briefly  later.  My  remarks  now. 
following  the  Senator  from  Vermont,  will 
be  brief.  I  hope  that  no  fears  will  be 
aroused  by  my  speaking  from  the  seat  In 
the  Chamber  at  which  I  am  standing  at 
the  present  time,  because  this  was  the 
seat  from  which  I  once  spoke  for  some  22 
hours.  These  remarks  will  take  only  a 
very  few  minutes.  I  speak  from  this  seat 
only  because  I  wish  to  be  close  to  the 
Senator  from  Vermont  [Mr.  Aiken]. 

I  am  glad  that  the  Senator  from  Ver- 
mont pointed  out  how  Instrumental  we 
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were  In  having  the  coffee  agreement  en- 
tered into  In  the  first  place.  No  country 
In  Latin  America  did  more  than  the 
United  States  did  In  promoting  the  de- 
velopment of  what  we  called  then  the 
Coffee  Stabilization  Act.  We  were  very 
much  concerned  about  the  great  reduc- 
tion In  coffee  prices.  No  country  was 
more  Instrumental  in  urging  the  enact- 
ment of  the  Coffee  Act  in  the  first  place 
than  the  United  States.  We  did  quite  a 
bit  of  persuading  to  get  some  of  the 
Latin  American  countries  to  go  along 
with  setting  up  the  Council  in  the  first 
place. 
I  want  to  stress  that  as  point  No.  1. 
My  second  point  is  that  we  have  been 
working  hard  for  years  to  get  our  Latin 
American  neighbors  to  do  something 
about  diversifying  their  one-crop  econo- 
mies— limited  not  only  to  coffee,  but 
coffee  Is  probably  the  greatest  example 
of  what  happens  to  a  country  when  It 
becomes  dependent  on  one  crop. 

One  of  the  reasons  we  used  when  we 
urged  the  adoption  of  the  coffee  agree- 
ment In  the  first  place  was  the  fact  that  it 
could  bring  about  some  stabilization  in 
prices  that  would  be  an  inducement  for 
certain  countries  to  diversify  to  a  greater 
extent.  We  are  making  great  progress 
In  that  direction.  It  Is  really  a  part  of 
the  objective  of  the  Alliance  for  Progress. 
We  expect  to  work  with  them  in  regard 
to  their  Internal  economic  problems.  We 
are  going  to  be  of  help  in  diversification. 
We  are  aiding  them  In  many  ways,  in 
connection  with  water,  fertilization,  land 
clearance,  farm  co-ops.  and  breeding 
stock  programs.  We  are  helping  them. 
It  cannot  be  done  overnight.  Those 
coimtrles  have  been  dependent  upon 
one-commodity  programs  for  so  long  that 
they  need  some  stabilizing  help.  This 
proposal  is  a  part  of  that  program. 

The  third  point  I  wish  to  make  is  that 
I.  too.  think  It  Is  too  bad  that  we  did  not 
act  on  this  measure  last  fall,  as  the  Sen- 
ator from  Kansas  said  earlier,  if  I  un- 
derstood him  correctly.  Clearly  Con- 
gress ought  to  have  acted  on  it  then. 
But  we  have  participated  in  it.  We  have 
been  sitting  in  the  discussions  as  ex 
officio  members  of  the  Council  in  Lon- 
don. We  have  been  sitting  as  observers. 
We  have  done  more  than  that.  The 
Council  has  been  relying  on  what  the 
U.S.  representatives  have  in  effect  ad- 
vised it.  I  do  not  like  it  any  more  than 
the  Senator  from  Kansas  likes  it,  but  we 
must  face  the  reality.  We  have  been 
participating  in  the  agreement,  although 
agreement  has  not  been  reached. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  yield.  Before  I  do  so, 
I  wish  to  express  my  appreciation  for  the 
Senator's  courtesy  in  yielding  to  me 
earlier.  I  appreciate  the  Senator's  work 
on  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee.  I 
am  sorry  we  do  not  agree  on  this  par- 
ticular matter,  but  the  Senator  from 
Kansas  and  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
have  been  agreeing  on  80  or  90  percent 
of  the  Issues  before  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee  for  a  long  time. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  The  Senator  men- 
tioned that  we  have  been  working  as  ob- 
servers and  as  ex  officio  members.  We 
have  been  doing  more  than  that.    We 


have  been  voting,  just  as  if  Congress  had 
acted  on  this  bill,  when  Congress  has 
not  acted  on  it.  I  do  not  think  that  is 
good  procedure. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  do  not  think  so,  either. 
But  imagine  what  would  happen  if  Con- 
gress took  the  position,  unless  there  was 
an  overwhelming  reason  for  it.  of  disap- 
proving the  agreement  after  this  act  of 
participation. 

I  wish  to  consider  for  a  moment  the 
reference  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Vermont  made.  I  was  one  of  the  two 
Senate  aids  who  served  the  Secretary 
of  State  at  the  Ninth  Conference  of  the 
Foreign  Ministers  of  the  Organization  of 
American  States.  In  my  judgment,  if 
this  country  had  disapproved,  before  the 
Conference,  the  coffee  agreement,  there 
is  no  question  about  the  economic  effects 
the  disapproval  would  have  had  upon 
certain  economies  in  Latin  America.  In 
my  judgment,  we  would  not  have  been 
able  to  adopt  the  act  of  the  Ninth  For- 
eign Ministers  Conference.  There  is 
much  concern  about  the  economies  of 
those  countries.  Delegate  after  delegate 
talked  to  me  about  his  concern  over  the 
coffee  agreement.  They  pointed  out 
what  a  devastating  effect  it  wovdd  have  if 
the  matter  were  left  wide  open  and  spec- 
ulation and  dumping  continued,  with 
none  of  the  restrictions  this  agreement 
places  upon  them. 

The  relationship  of  this  country  with 
its  hemispheric  nations  is  a  factor  that 
must  be  weighed  in  passing  upon  this 
agreement.  To  disapprove  the  agreement 
today  would  be  very  costly  to  us  when 
it  came  to  seeking  cooperation  on  a  good 
many  mutual  problems  that  exist  be- 
tween Latin  America  and   the  United 

In  their  conversations  with  me.  I  was 
a  sort  of  devil's  advocate  in  some  of  my 
discussions  with  them,  in  raising  some  of 
the  objections  the  opponents  make  as 
to  what  is  going  to  happen  to  prices. 
They  make  the  point.  "We  have  gone 
into  this  upon  your  urging,  because  you 
think  it  is  the  t>est  way  to  stabilize 
prices."  They  asked.  "Have  you  ex- 
amined the  increase  in  the  price  of 
American  goods  imported  into  Latin 
America,  and  which  have  been  imported 
into  Latin  America  in  the  past  10  years? 
Are  you  aware  of  the  fact  that  prices  of 
American  goods  have,  in  our  eyes,  sky- 
rocketed?" 

If  there  has  been  such  an  increase,  it 
is  news  to  me.  The  total  value  of  our 
sales  to  Latin  America  has  been  slipping 
in  recent  years,  and  I  shall  go  Into  that 
further  when  we  get  to  the  foreign  aid 
bill. 

But  they  say.  "Take  a  look  at  the  prices 
we  have  been  paying  for  goods  we  buy 
from  the  Uruted  States." 

They  say  also.  "We  did  not  hear  you 
raise  objection  to  the  International 
Sugar  Agreement  or  the  International 
Wheat  Agreement  or  other  agreements 
that  are  of  great  concern  to  American 
agricultural  production."  So  we  did  not. 
They  point  out  that,  although  they  are 
glad  to  get  the  food  and  have  a  need 
for  it.  this  country  has  found  an  export 
market  for  a  good  many  of  our  surplus 
products,  such  as  cotton,  wheat,  and 
other  agricultural  items.    So  they  say  to 
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me.  into  my  teeth,  but  In  a  friendly  way 
and  in  good  spirit.  "This  is  a  two-way 
street." 

Tbere  could  not  be  a  greater  asset  to 
the  Subcommittee  on  Latin  American  Af- 
fairs, of  which  I  am  chairman,  than  the 
Senator  from  Vermont,  who  really  first 
raised  the  point.  As  chairman  of  that 
subcommittee  I  want  to  say  that,  in  my 
Judgment,  if  the  Congress  rejects  this 
agreement  we  shall  be  misunderstood 
throughout  Latin  America  and  we  shall 
create  great  problems  there. 

The  next  point  I  wish  to  malce.  be- 
cause It  has  been  mentioned  in  the  de- 
bate, is  with  respect  to  the  aid  program 
In  Latin  America.  I  have  been  heard  t<5 
say  time  and  time  again  that  we  must 
develop  a  foundation  of  economic  free- 
dom In  Latin  America.  That  means  we 
must  pay  attention  to  programs  that  will 
raise  the  standard  of  living  of  the  people 
of  South  America.  That  requires  eco- 
nomic stabilization.  It  requires  stabili- 
zation of  their  economy,  particularly  the 
agricultural  economy. 

I  offer  the  agreement  not  as  a  cure-all, 
but  as  a  help  to  accomplish  that  pur- 
pose. A  drop  in  the  coffee  price  of  2  to 
3  cents  a  pound  can  ver\'  well  eat  up.  in  a 
given  country,  all  the  value  of  the  mil- 
lions of  dollars  of  foreiKn  aid  money  we 
poured  into  that  country.  The.se  que.s- 
tlons  are  interrelated  The  economy  Is 
complex.  I  think  it  is  a  pretty  unsound 
policy  to  be  pourin:,'  milliuns  of  dollars 
of  economic  aid  into  a  mven  country  and 
then  cancel  It  all  out  because  we  do  not 
support  a  program  that  will  help  support 
the  price  of  coffee,  and  as  a  result  have 
that  country  vict'miztxl  by  the  law  of 
economics  of  a  bad  drop  in  the  coffee 
price. 

Opponents  of  the  agreement  have  said 
the  advantage  of  the  agreement  will  ac- 
crue to  the  wealthy  landowners.  Do 
they  think  the  foreitrn  aid  program  is 
different?  It  is  not.  But  it  is  continued 
with  the  idea  that  it  maintains  the  ca- 
pacity of  these  Latin  American  coun- 
tries to  obtain  the  goods  rhey  do  not  pro- 
duce. I  think  It  is  a  mistake  to  under- 
take this  task  with  foreign  aid  to  the 
extent  that  we  do  Commodity  stabili- 
zation, if  it  affords  sufficient  protection 
to  consumers,  is  a  bettt^r  instrument  for 
that  piirpose  than  foreign  aid 

There  is  no  doubt  that  we  must  be  on 
guard  to  protect  the  consumer  interests 
of  the  United  States.  We  are  In  this 
agreement,  because,  as  the  Senator  from 
Florida  (Mr.  Smathers:  has  point<*d  out. 
and  as  the  Senator  from  .\rkan.sas  'Mr 
PuLBRiCHTl  has  pointed  out,  we  have  our 
check  and  we  get  our  protection  in  the 
Dirksen  proposal,  which  we  are  support- 
ing. Under  the  Dirksen  proposal,  if  the 
fears  of  the  opponents  of  the  bill  ma- 
terialize, we  have  the  procedure — and  it 
is  mandatory  In  its  effect— whereby  our 
Government  reserves  the  right  to  get  out 
of  that  agreement  In  a  very  short  period 
of  time. 

Mr.    HOLLAND      Mr     President,    will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MORSE.     I  yield. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.    Is  it  not  true  that  in 

the  covenant  itself,  which  the  Senate  has 

ratified,  thus  making   it  a  part  of  the 

law  of  this  country,  there  Is  a  provision 


under  which,  in  the  Consumer  Council, 
the  number  of  votes  that  we  have  Is  suf- 
ficient to  give  us  veto  power  on  any  ac- 
tion which  we  think  might  unduly  raise 
the  price  of  coffee? 

Mr  MORSE.  That  Is  the  point  I  wa.s 
about  to  make.  In  my  judgment  the 
agreement  protect.s  the  basic  consumer 
interests  of  this  country,  because  we  have 
the  veto  power 

But  I  wish  to  make  another  point  In 
regard  to  the  check  which  we  shall  have 
in  the  law  which  will  protect  the  con- 
sumer interests  It  la.sts  for  only  14 
months,  it  automatically  comes  to  an 
end  at  the  expiration  of  that  time,  and 
it  requires  affirmative  congressional  ac- 
tion for  its  continuation  Those  are 
ample  check.s 

I  make  my  plea,  if  for  no  other  rea- 
son— and  there  are  other  reasons — than 
to  maintain  the  cooperative  relation- 
ships with  Latin  America  for  this  trial 
period.  From  the  standpoint  of  main- 
tainin«  the  improved  foreign  relations 
that  have  been  developed  between  the 
United  States  and  Latin  America  since 
the  Alliance  for  Progress  program  was 
inaugurated,  we  ought  to  approve  the 
agreement 

I  am  .-atlsfled  that  a  rejection  of  the 
agreement  would  be  costly  to  us  as  far  as 
the  development  of  misunderstanding;  in 
Latin  .America  is  concerned 

Fourteen  Latin  .American  countries  are 
primarily  dependent  upon  coffee  e.xports 
and  possibly  on  one  or  two  other  items. 
The  e.xports  of  six  Latin  American  coun- 
tries con.sist  of  50  to  80  percent  coffee 
export,s  If  we  start  following  a  course 
of  action  which  will  cau.se  them  to  fear 
that  their  economy  will  be  un.stabili/ed 
becau.se  of  a  lack  of  cooperation  on  the 
part  of  the  Uiiited  States  m  approvin;,' 
an  agreement  in  connection  with  a  cof- 
fee treaty,  for  which  the  United  States 
was  as  much  responsible  as  any  other 
county  in  the  Western  Hemisphere,  if  not 
more  responsible,  we  will  be  performing 
a  i;reat  disservice  to  .sound  US.  interna- 
tional policy  relations  with  Latin  .Amer- 
ica 

I  ask  that  we  give  this  agreement  a 
trial.  If  the  fears  of  the  op[X)nents  de- 
velop in  the  next  14  months,  it  auto- 
matically comes  to  an  end  If  the  dis- 
advanta^'es  become  critical  within  the 
next  14  months,  we  have  an  e.scapt'  clause 
which  makes  it  possible  to  bring  it  to  an 
end. 

Mr.  COOPER  Mr  President,  will  the 
Se:iat<)r  yield"' 

Mr   MOr^E      I  yield 

Mr  COOPER  Can  the  Senator  give 
us  Information  ab>ut  the  market  which 
the  South  A.Tiencan  countries  provld»«  for 
American  products:  that  Ls.  the  relative 
position'* 

Mr  MORSE  For  a  long  time,  we  sold 
them  far  more  than  we  bought  Re- 
cently the  figures  evened  up.  and  in  1963. 
we  .sold  them  less  tlian  we  bought. 

Mr.  COOPER  If  there  .should  be  a 
collapse  in  prices.  It  would  affect  MMiously 
their  ability  to  buy  from  the  United 
States     Is  that  correct? 

Mr  MORSE  The  Senator  knows 
what  would  happen  We  would  give 
them  balance-of-payments  loans  We 
would  give  them  money  out  of  the  Presl- 


denfs  emergency  fund,  to  balance  th#b 
budgets.  We  would  pour  mlUioivri 
dollars  In  by  way  of  aid.  What  I  wto  ? 
do,  under  the  Alliance  for  Progreas  iStJ 
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help    them    make    their  own 
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work.    I  l)olieve  we  are  conslderingii^ 
in  the  right  direction.  ^^ 

Mr.  COOPER.  Is  It  not  a  f act  th»t  th. 
price  of  coffee  was  much  higher  wha 
there  was  no  agreement? 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  do  not  accept  U^ 
argument  that  the  agreement  bears  a© 
relationship  to  coffee  prices.  When^ 
had  no  agreement  at  all,  the  prW 
ranged  from  6  to  90  cents  a  pound. 

Mr  COOPER.  In  other  words,  then 
was  no  protection  except  consumer  re- 
sistance. 

Mr.  MORSE  Yes.  There  U  gxt^ 
value  in  sitting  down  to  discuss  the» 
matters  in  international  conferencei 
The  fact  that  there  Ls  a  council  in  Lon. 
don  which  I'equires  us  to  sit  down  and 
thresh  out  these  Is.sues  by  conference  and 
discussion  I  am  sure  will  result  In  flim 
agreement  and  final  policy  that  will  be 
to  the  mutual  benefit  of  all.  We  hadt 
demonstration  of  that  In  Washington 
last  week.  Things  looked  pretty  bad  for 
a  while.  However,  the  more  we  talked, 
and  as  more  evidence  was  obtained  as  to 
what  the  Castro  regime  had  done  to 
Venezuela,  the  le.ss  room  for  doubt  wu 
left  that  the  findings  of  the  Council, 
which  had  been  appointed  to  Investlgat* 
Venezuela's  charge  of  aggression,  were 
borne  out  by  the  facts.  The  United 
States  was  the  leader  at  that  conferena 
in  urging  the  adoption  of  an  act  tiiu 
called  for  sanctions  to  be  exercised 
against  Cuba.  I  was  one  of  the  del^ 
gates  from  the  Senate,  along  with  the 
Senator  from  Iowa  I  Mr.  HickenloopbiI 
at  Punta  del  Este  Brazil  was  one  of  the 
leadeis  against  us  in  connection  with 
sanctions  at  that  time.  This  shows  what 
a  great  shift  has  taken  place  in  United 
States-Brazil  relations  since  then.  In 
the  Pan  American  Building  the  other  day 
I  spoke  only  for  my.self,  and  not  for  the 
State  Department  We  would  not  ha?? 
succeeded  in  getting  some  of  the  sanc- 
tions that  were  finally  adopted  had  It  not 
been  for  the  aid  that  we  received  from 
the  Foreign  Minister  of  Brazil. 

Mr  C00PP:R  I  agree,  Uio.  that  in  the 
beginning  it  was  the  United  States  that 
started  to  ask  for  this  stabilization. 

Mr.  MORSE.  There  is  no  questioc 
about  It 

.Mr  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  In  the  Recoid  at 
this  point  a  document  entitled  "The 
Coffee  Agreement  and  Coffee  Prices- 
Questions  and  Answers."  published  by 
the  World  Coffee  Information  Center: 
and  background  information  on  the 
pending  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Riooc. 
a.s  follows: 

The  Cnrm  Acreemfnt  and  CnrrrK  Ptic»- 

QfKSTIONS     AND     ANSWERS 

1  Q\iMtlon  What  Is  the  InternatfcJoaJ 
Coffe*  Agreement? 

Answer  A  5-year  pact  negotiated  by  M 
rofTee-produclng  countries  und  28  oofl**' 
consiunlng  countries  aimed  at  stablllzlnf  tbt 
wildly  fluctuating  high  and  low  prices  of  oof- 
fee  on  the  world  market      Under  this  ■!'•■ 
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_^»  coffee  exports  would  be  regulated  to 
•!!t  world  coffee  demand;  coffee  overpro- 
■^on  would  be  progre«lvely  reduced 
Sflih  farm-product  dlverslflcatlon  pro- 
*«7  and  the  cofTee-consumlng  countries 
*w'uke  on  the  responsibility  of  helping 
Sorce  the  coffee  export  controls. 

BACKCaOUND 

In  1957  the  major  coffee-producing  coun- 
Jl  of  Latin  America,  later  Joined  by  those 
5^  Africa  sought  to  esUbllah  a  volunUry 
°L-m  of  export  regulation,  but  without 
2!)iHwide  cooperation  of  the  consuming 
I^ntrlM.  the  voluntary  system  failed  to  halt 
^  relentless    downward    trend    of    coffee 

^Tbta  during  the  latter  part  of  the  Elsen- 
hower administration,  the  U.S.  Government 
Zx  the  lead  role  In  seeking  a  long-term 
^tlon  to  the  coffee  price  problem. 
•nirouKh  the  diplomatic  efforts  of  the  United 
autes  led  by  the  then  AasUtant  Secretary  of 
Sttte  for  Economic  Affairs.  Thomas  C.  Mann. 
th-  major  coffee- producing  and  coffee-con- 
Znilng  countries  set  up  a  Coffee  Study 
Group  in  the  summer  of  1968.  to  conduct  an 
eihsuBtlve  investigation  and  to  recommend  a 

uluUon.  ^  _ 

Again  led  by  the  United  States,  the  Coffee 
Swdy  Group  in  1962  proposed,  as  a  long-term 
loluUon  to  the  economic  woes  of  coffee,  the 
aubltshment '  of  the  International  Coffee 
Agreement. 

In  the  summer  of  1962.  the  coffee-growing 
and  coffee-importlng  countries  met  In  New 
York  City  under  the  auspices  of  the  United 
NaUons  and  negotiated  the  International 
Coffee  Agreement.  The  U.S.  Senate  voted  In 
favor  of  ratmciitlon  of  the  International  Cof- 
'ee  Agreement  In  May  1963.  A  provisional 
international  Coffee  Council  was  esUbllshed 
in  London  in  July  1963.  pending  formal 
rallflcatlon  bv  participating  nations. 

The  sute  Department  deposited  Its  formal 
documents  of  ratification  on  December  27. 
1963,  and  on  that  date,  with  46  countries 
parUclpatmg.  the  International  Coffee  Agree- 
ment entered  definitely  Into  force. 

2  Que.'^tlon  Isn't  it  a  fact  that  coffee 
prices  began  to  rise  Immediately  after  the 
formation  of  the  International  Coffee  Agree- 
ment ■> 

.\nswer  No.  that  is  not  so.  In  the  first 
year  fallowing  the  negotiation  of  the  long- 
term  agreement,  prices  of  several  principal 
types  of  coffee  continued  to  decline  from 
their  already  low  levels. 

BACKGROUKD 

Prum  October  1962.  right  after  the  agree- 
ment was  approved,  to  August  1963.  the  spot 
price  of  Br.izillan  Santos  4  coffee,  delivered 
at  New  York,  continued  to  decline  from  33.18 
to  32  73  cents  a  pound  During  the  same 
period.  Colombia  Mams  fell  from  89.78  to 
39  50  cents  a  jwund.  Mexican  Prime-Washed 
colTee  dropped  from  34.58  to  33.28  cents  a 
pound 

3  Question  What  did  cause  the  sudden 
and  steep  price  rise  In  coffee  In  1964? 

Answer  Widespread  damage  to  the  Brazil- 
ian coffee  trees  by  a  long  and  severe  series  of 
disasters— frost,  drought,  and  fires.  Since 
Brazil  supplies  approximately  40  percent  of 
both  the  U  S  and  world  markets,  the  serious 
reduction  of  Brazil's  next  crop,  together  with 
the  potentially  Injurious  Impact  of  the  frost 
and  drought  on  succeeding  crops,  stimulated 
the  price  of  coffee  upward. 

BACXOSOUNO 

Brazil  was  hit  by  a  frost  in  August  1963  In 
lu  major  coffee-producing  areas.  These 
areas  also  suffered  the  worst  drought  of  the 
century  In  1963,  Forest  fires  plagued  the 
major  coffee-growing  State  of  Paran*. 

Coffee  Importers  around  the  world  soon 
became  aware  of  the  great  damage  to  Brasil's 
coffee  trees,  and  of  the  potentially  harmful 
effect  of  the  froet  on  the  subsequent  coffee 
crops.     Overnight,   the   demand   for   coffee 


spurted;  coffee  prices  in  the  world  market 
reacted  as  the  brokers,  roasters,  distributors, 
rushed  to  stockpile  additional  supplies. 

The  spot  price  of  Brazilian  Santoe  4 — from 
a  14-year  low  of  32.5  cents  a  pound  In  the 
latter  half  of  August  1963 — jumped  to  a  high 
of  60.8  cents  a  pound  at  the  beginning  of 
March  1»64.  The  wholesalers  passed  their 
increases  on  to  the  retailers. 

According  to  the  latest  available  figures 
from  the  UJ3.  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  the 
U.S.  average  retail  price  of  a  1 -pound  can 
of  coffee  In  mid-May  1964,  was  82.8  cents,  or 
13.4  cents  higher  than  the  average  1963  price 
of  69.4  cents  a  pound,  which  was  the  lowest 
In  14  years.  Even  so,  the  mid-May  U.S.  price 
was  3.5  cents  less  than  the  14-year  average 
price  of  86^  cents. 

The  U.S.  Government  has  stated  ofBclally 
and  positively  that  the  coffee  price  rise  Is  not 
related  to  the  agreement.  The  U.S.  position 
was  enunciated  on  February  25,  1964,  at  the 
Senate  Finance  Committee  hearings  by 
Under  Secretary  of  State  W.  Averell  Harrlman, 
who  said:  "I  want  to  state  unequivocally  that 
the  coffee  agreement  did  not  cause  the  rise 
In  coffee  prices.  That  rise  was  triggered  by  a 
virtually  unprecedented  combination  of 
natiu-al  disasters  to  coffee  plantations  In 
Brazil.  •  •  •  As  Brazilian  coffee  prices  have 
risen,  other  coffee  prices  have  been  pushed 
upward  as  well.  That's  the  way  the  market 
works." 

4.  Question.  What  of  the  coffee  surpluses? 
There  have  been  reports  of  50  million  bags 
(132  pounds  each)  of  surplus  coffee  stock- 
piled In  Brazil.  With  so  large  a  surplus,  why 
should  Brazil's  crop  reduction  In  a  single  year 
make  so  strong  and  Immediate  Impact  on 
coffee  prices? 

Answer.  There  Is  no  question  but  that 
there  Is  a  large  stockpile  of  coffee  In  Brazil. 
However,  the  United  States,  Germany,  and 
other  coffee-Importing  countries  demand 
high-quality,  fresh-crop  coffee.  Coffee  im- 
porters fear  that  there  will  not  be  enough 
of  this  high-quality,  fresh-crop  coffee  avail- 
able. Therefore,  they  rush  to  stock  up  on 
available  coffee  and  to  buy  for  the  future. 
This  rush  to  buy  and  build  up  Inventories 
has  pushed  up  the  coffee  prices. 

BACKGROUND 


The  Brazilian  Coffee  Institute  estimates 
that  only  22  million  bags  of  its  reserves  are 
salable  abroad.  The  U.S.  trade,  which  main- 
tains a  high  standard  of  quality  for  the 
coffee  It  Imports  from  Brazil,  estimates  that 
only  a  small  part  of  the  Brazilian  surplus  Is 
available  for  export.  John  F.  McKlernan. 
president  of  the  National  Coffee  Association, 
who  speaks  for  about  85  percent  of  the  U.S. 
coffee  trade,  testified  at  the  Senate  Finance 
Committee  hearings  In  February  as  follows: 
"We  don't  always  demand  the  best.  But  we 
do  prefer  the  good  coffee,  the  greenish  fresh 
coffee,  and  there  are  only  about  4  million 
bags  available." 

The  U.8.  E>epartment  of  Agriculture,  In 
discussing  (June  20)  the  "seeming  paradox  of 
rising  prices  In  the  face  of  apparent  plentiful 
stocks,"  makes  note  of  "the  strong  prefer- 
ence of  importers  for  greenish,  new-crop 
coffee." 

The  US.  Department  of  Agriculture  report 
adds:  "Furthermore,  most  of  the  export- 
quality  1963-63  carryover  coffee  Is  not  the 
'greenish'  coffee  In  very  strong  demand  now 
among  U.S.  Importers  and  others.  It  Is  com- 
petitive bidding  for  this  kind  of  coffee,  cou- 
pled with  uncertainty  as  to  the  size  of  Brazil's 
crop  In  1964-65  and  thereafter,  that  has  con- 
tributed to  the  rapid  buildup  In  coffee  In- 
ventories In  the  United  States  and  to  the 
subsequent  rise  In  coffee  prices." 

6.  Question.  Did  not  the  International 
Coffee  Council  take  steijs  to  stimulate  or  en- 
courage the  price  rise? 

Answer:  To  the  contrary,  the  Interna- 
tional Coffee  Council  twice  voted  to  Increase 
the  export  quotas,  at  the  specific  request  of 


the  United  States  and  other  consuming 
countries.  In  Its  efforts  to  restrain  the  cof- 
fee price  rise. 

BACKGROTTin) 

In  Pebrtiary  1964,  the  International  Cof- 
fee Council  met  In  emergency  session  and 
voted  to  expand  the  basic  export  quota  of 
45.5  million  bags  (132  pounds  each)  by  ap- 
proximately   5   percent — almost  2.4   million 

bags. 

Thus,  the  International  Coffee  Agreement, 
established  primarily  with  the  view  of  sta- 
bilizing coffee  prices  and  thereby  helping  the 
coffee-growing  countrlee,  was  utilized  In 
February  1964,  at  the  express  request  of  the 
United  States  and  other  coffee-Importing 
countries,  to  Increase  quotas  and  thereby  to 
help  the  coffee-consuming  nations. 

Again,  In  April  1964,  responding  to  the 
consuming  countries'  request  for  a  further 
Increase  In  the  export  quotas,  the  Interna- 
tional Coffee  Council  provided  for  a  read- 
justment m  quotas  of  725,000  bags,  reas- 
signing quotas  from  countries  that  could 
not  fill  them  for  lack  of  coffee,  to  countries 
which  had  the  coffee  available  for  export. 
At  the  same  time,  the  overall  export  quota 
was  Increased  by  355,000  bags, 

6.  Question.  Did  not  the  coffee -producing 
countries  refuse  a  U.S.  request  to  Increase 
export  quotas? 

Answer.  In  November  1963.  the  United 
States  and  other  consuming  countries  asked 
the  International  Coffee  Council  to  consider 
an  Increase  In  the  export  quotas  which  had 
been  agreed  upon  by  the  consiunlng  and 
producing  countries  only  a  few  months  be- 
fore. In  August  1963.  Some  of  the  coffee - 
producing  countries,  Including  Brazil,  were 
willing  to  accede  to  this  request,  but  oth- 
ers were  at  the  time  reluctant  to  vote  for  In- 
creased quotas  without  a  careful  examina- 
tion of  the  relationship  of  the  already  agreed 
quotas  to  world  Import  demand.  Some  of 
the  producer  countries  at  this  time  were  still 
experiencing  a  continuing  decline  In  coffee 
prices. 

BACKGROUND 

The  setting  or  change  of  export  quotas  re- 
quires a  two-thirds  weighted  vote  of  both 
producing  and  consuming  countries.  In 
November  1963.  all  consuming  countries 
voted  to  increase  export  quotas,  but  the  nec- 
essary two-thirds  vote  of  the  exporting 
countries  failed  to  be  obtained. 

By  November  1963,  Brazilian  coffees  had 
moved  up  only  about  4  cents  a  pound.  The 
news  of  the  August  frost,  coupled  with  the 
damages  of  the  worst  drought  of  the  century 
In  Brazil,  was  worrying  Importers  the  world 
over  who  feared  the  possibility  of  a  short 
Brazilian  crop  for  1964-65. 

However,  the  prices  of  some  Latin  Ameri- 
can coffees  had  not  moved  up  at  all  by  No- 
vember 1963.  In  fact,  the  price  of  Colom- 
bian coffee  was  lower  than  it  had  been  dur- 
ing 1962.  Consequently  there  was  a  feel- 
ing among  some  of  the  exporting  countries 
that  an  Increase  In  the  overall  annual  quota 
was  not  warranted.  They  feared  that  such 
an  increase  would  In  fact  force  prices  down- 
ward. However,  in  February,  when  the  pic- 
ture became  clearer,  the  export-quota  In- 
crease was  voted  upon  favorably  by  the  In- 
ternational Coffee  Council. 

Thus  the  agreement  has  worked  In  a  sensi- 
ble way  and  In  the  democratic  tradition,  so 
that  a  proposal  Is  made,  discussed,  and  voted 
upon.  In  this  manner,  all  members  of  the 
agreement  may  take  their  position  on  an  Is- 
sue and  reach  a  collective  decision. 

7.  Question.  Are  the  Importing  countries 
Including  the  United  SUtes,  forced  to  estab- 
lish Import  quotas  for  coffee? 

Answer.  There  are  no  Import  quotas  on 
coffee. 

BACKGROXTND 

The  United  States  and  the  other  consumer 
countries  participating  In  the  agreement 
may  Import  coffee  freely.  However,  the  par- 
ticipating importing  countries  do  undertake, 
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under  certain  condUlons.  to  help  prevent 
nonpartldpAtlng  coffee-ezportlng  countrlee 
from  gaining  all  the  advantages  or  the  Inter- 
national Coffee  Agreement  without  abiding 
by  Its  principles.  But  in  view  or  the  Tact 
that  cloae  to  99  percent  or  the  world's  coffee 
exports  are  now  covered  by  the  agreement, 
the  possibility  or  such  preventive  action  be- 
coming necessary  is  rather  remote 

At  the  same  time,  the  participating  Im- 
porting countries  undertake  to  keep  the  In- 
ternational Coffee  Organization  inrormed.  by 
means  of  the  certificates  of  origin,  or  the 
quantities  of  imports  against  the  export 
quotas  of  the  producing  members  of  the 
agreement  This  system  provides  a  check 
on  whether  such  members  are  honoring  their 
quota  obligations 

8  Question.  Is  the  International  Coffee 
Agreement  simply  another  aid  program'' 

Answer.  Not  aid,  but  tr-ide  The  Latin 
American  natlorts  h^ive  long  felt  they  were 
being  discriminated  against  In  their  terms 
of  trade  with  the  United  States,  from  which 
they  purchase  most  of  their  Imports  The 
prices  of  Latin  American  commodities  sold 
to  the  United  States  have  been  declining:  but 
the  prices  of  the  products  they  buy  from 
the  United  States  have  been  rising. 

BACKCROL-ND 

Between  1955  and  1963.  the  price  index  of 
coffee  exported  t<i  the  United  states  fell  bv 
40  percent,  while  during  the  same  pertf>d  the 
price  index  of  the  US  indu.strlal  pr. (ducts 
exported  to  Latin  America  rose  by  4  percent 
That  amounts  to  a  deterioration  in  terms  of 
trade  of  44  percent  to  Latin  American  coun- 
tries over  a  rather  long  period  of  time  They 
have  been  losing  ground  in  their  trade;  and 
they  want   to  make   it  an   even   swap 

During  the  coffee  bill  hearings  Thoma-s  C 
Mann.  Assistant  Secretary  or  state  ror  Inter- 
American  Affairs,  said 

"I  wv^jldnt  call  It  •  •  •  a  rorelgn  aid  pro- 
gram. It  is  within  the  general  alma  or  the 
Alliance  for  Progress 

"It  (the  agreement!  does  seek  to  meet  a 
deeply  held  feeling  throughout  all  or  Latin 
America  that  in  general  over  the  last  decade 
the  prices  of  the  raw  materlal.s  which  they 
sell  to  us  have  not  n.sen  while  the  prices 
or  manufactured  goods  which  they  buy  from 
us  have  risen  steadilv 

"The  result  of  this  i.s  a  growing  gap  be- 
tween their  export  earnings  and  our  ex- 
port earnings,  a  growing  gap  between  per 
capita  Income  In  this  country  and  per  capiu 
Income  abroad  And  this  f  the  agreement  | 
Is  an  effort  not  to  fix  the  price  but  U.>  pre- 
vent prices  from  wildly  fluctuating  and 
plunging  down  to  levels  which  create  seri- 
ous political,  social  and  economic  problems 
In  those  countries  •  •  •  Coffee  of  course  is 
the  biggest  single  export  Item  in  Latin  Amer- 
ica 

"In  the  long  run.  I  had  rather  see  a  healthv 
trade  on  fair  terms  between  the  United 
States  and  Latin  America  than  to  try  to  do 
thU  entirely  through  aid  and  we  have  been 
slipping,  as  I  said  earlier,  the  terms  of  trade 
have  been  slipping  moving  in  uir  favor  con- 
suntly  over  a  perl.>d  of  long  years  now 
And  I  think  It  would  be  healthy  .ind  good 
for  this  country  in  the  long  term  if  we  could 
combine  our  aid  pnn?ram  with  a  healthv 
two-way  trade. 

'Most  of  these  dollars  that  I^tln  America 
gets  come  back  here  In  any  case  We  are 
the  biggest  exporter  to  Latin  America  far 
and  away.  So  we  don't  lose  all  of  these  dol- 
lars permanently  Our  trade  with  Mexico 
for  example,  70  percent  of  all  the  grnxls  they 
buy  abroad,  they  buy  here  In  the  States  '• 

9  Question.  "Won't  the  International  Cof- 
ree  Agreement  tie  the  coffee-prcxluclng  coun- 
tries to  a  one-product  economy^ 

Answer  The  opposite  Is  true  An  effec- 
tive IntemaUonal  Coffee  Agreement  will 
make  it  clear  to  the  coffee-producing  coun- 
tries that  they  can  ship  out  coffee  only  with- 
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In  their  assigned  quotas  This  export  lim- 
itation will  thus  serve  as  an  Incentive  to 
seek  product  dlversitlcatlon  rather  than  pro- 
duce surplus  coffee  In  addition,  one  of  the 
principles  of  the  agreenient  Is  to  encourage, 
by  all  poeslble  means  the  curbing  of  coffee 
overproduction  in  fact,  the  largest  I-atin 
American  coffee  countries  ha\e  already  un- 
dertaken coffee-tree  reduction  and  crop  dl- 
versitlcatlon prc>grams 

BACKGROUND 

The  us  Department  of  .Agriculture  has 
reported  that  Bra^^U  h;i«  eradicated  587  mil- 
lion trees  out  f  ii  total  of  2  bllUon  trees  it 
plans  to  eradicate  In  It-s  dlverslhcatl'ti  pro- 
gram By  the  end  of  19»53  the  US  Depart- 
ment of  .\griculture  reported  Brazil  had 
freed  1. 675.000  acres  for  crop  diversification 

Colombia.  In  June  1964  was  grunted  a 
•7  million  loan  by  the  Inter-.\merlcan  De- 
velopment Bank  for  diversification  This 
loan  win  be  supplemented  by  $4,340,000  from 
Coi,>mbian  sources  Cojcjmbla  plans  U^  con- 
vert approxlmateiv  36  (XX)  acres  of  land  now 
used  for  coffee  into  land  for  poultry  produc- 
tion,   cattle   herds,    and    fofid    crops 

Laat  year  Mexico  undertcwk  a  diversifica- 
tion program  whereby  aproxlmalely  150000 
acres  of  coffee  land  are  to  be  converted  to 
rubber,  spices.  ;ind  fruit  This  will  be  a  20- 
percent  cutback  m  land  planted  to  coffee 

10  Question  Isn't  It  a  fact  that  the  In- 
crease :n  coffee  prices  will  only  benefit  a  few 
plantation  owners,  and  that  very  little  bene- 
fit \«,-lll  be  gained  by  the  average  citizen  of 
the  coffee-exporting  countries'' 

Answer  Not  so  There  are  abuses  In  every 
counvry.  under  any  system  Price  Increases 
for  coffee,  and  for  other  L.itln  American 
primary  pnxlucis  s<jld  for  export,  help  the 
countries  as  a  whoie  and  their  peoples  a^ 
a  whole,  by  providing  a  steadier.  Improved 
.source  of  income  for  Internal  social  and  eco- 
nomic development,  or  rorelgn  excnange.  and 
or  purchasing  power  for  imports  necessarv 
to  develii^pmerit 

BA(   KI.Rol'NU 

Assistant  S«xret;iry  of  State  for  Inter- 
American  Affairs  M<mn  testified  abotit  this 
allegation  during  Senate  committee  hearings 
Asked  by  a  Senator  how  a  price  lncrea.se  in 
coffee  helps  the  general  economy  of  I^tln 
America.  Secretary  Mann  replied  In  pj,rt 
"It  helps  them  In  many  ways  •  •  •  It  In- 
creafcs  their  foreign  exchange  earnings,  their 
balance-of-payments  poeltlon  and  enables 
them,  therefore,  to  import  and  pay  for  mort- 
gix>ds.  caplt.il  ^(XKl.s.  to  increase  their  pro- 
duction •  •  •  I  think  that  a  small  percent- 
age of  m(jney  is  held  out  by  these  countries 
but  $9  out  of  every  110  Invested  for  ecorioml  • 
development  in  the  private  sector  are  domes- 
tic dollars,  not  foreign  dollars,  .so  that  the 
private  .sectc^r  In  ljnt[n  America  l.s  carrying 
a  very  heavy  load  of  the  development  and 
they  are  Investing  their  money  and  have  done 
.so  for  a  fverl'Kl  ..f  yetu-s  •  •  •  Increased  cof- 
fee prices  mean  more  tax  revenues  In  addition 
to  more  foreign  exchange  earnings  It  means 
to  the  Government  more  help  in  their  budg- 
ets It  certainly  helps  •  •  •  everyb.xly.  In 
the  same  way  that  trade  helps  all  countries  " 

Mr  M.inn  later  submilteil  f  .r  the  commit- 
tee s  recrd  the  latest  n,?ure«  on  Income 
which  Latl.'i  American  governments  receive<l 
from  coffee-generated  taxes  taxes  which  .Mr 
NLurn  said  were  used  for  public  works  In 
1962,  11  or  the  l.«itln  American  coffee  coun- 
irle«  collected  »44H  405  OOO  In  tax  revenue* 

11  Question  .\slde  from  helping  our 
friends  In  I^tln  America  what  tangible 
benefits  dries  the  United  States  rei-elve  from 
the  international  Coffee  Agreemenf 

Answer  Since  the  Uitln  .American  coun- 
tries spend  most  of  their  dollars  earned  by 
exfxirts  In  buying  go<id8  from  the  United 
States,  any  longrun  Increase  In  the  earn- 
ings of  the  coffee-producing  countries  will 
Increase    the    amount    they    spend    for    US 


goods   and  services      For   example    in  la,, 
according  to  a  survey,   the  purchsset  of  ?k 
Latin  American  coffee  countries  created 
360.000  Jobs  and  generated  nearly  »a  ^mj,* 
in    wages    and    farm    income   In   the  Dnit^ 
States  ^'•" 

BACKI.ROIND 

A  recent  study  by  the  Econometric  In 
stltute  of  New  York  showed  that  m  iftji" 
US  exports  to  the  coffee- producing  coun 
tries  of  Latin  America  were  responsible  fc» 
almost  360.360  Jobs  In  the  United  Sutes  and 
generated  more  than  $1  9  billion  in  wtaw 
and  farm  Income  ^^ 

Exports    from    Illinois     for    example    wen 
responsible   for   almost    36.000   Jobs,  in  kkII 
tlon    to    generating    almost   $200    million  in 
wages  and  farm  Income 

The  leading  Illinois  export*  were  a*. 
chUiery  metal  products,  vehicles,  meat  prod! 
uct.s    feeds,  wheat    corn,  and  cereal  product* 

In  addition  there  Is  another  factor  about 
trade  with  the  Latin  .American  coffee-export- 
Ing  Countries  that  should  be  kept  in  mind 
The  coffee-producing  countries  as  a  group 
spend  In  the  United  States  their  dollan 
earned  from  sales  of  coffee  to  the  Unlt«d 
States  Bra7ir.s  earnings  of  $368,141,000  fa 
her  coffee  sold  U^  the  US  market  In  IMl 
amounted  to  76  percent  of  the  $485  427.000 
worth  of  VS  exports  b<iught  by  Brazil  that 
year  Colombia's  coffee  sales  of  1226. 809.000 
to  the  United  States  In  1961,  accounted  for 
93  percent  of  funds  required  by  Colombia  to 
pay  for  Itfl  purchases  of  $243,858,000  worth 
of  U  S  exports 

12  Question  What  has  been  happening  tc 
criffee  prices  recently' 

Answer  The  average  s[xit  prices  of  gre«B 
coffee,  which  rose  from  their  low  points  In 
August  1963  to  their  highest  subsequent 
levels  In  March  1964  have  been  declining 
In  ract,  the  prices  of  green  coffee  traded  ir. 
New  York  are  down  from  more  than  1  tc 
more  than  4  cent-s  a  pound  from  their  March 
averages  This  drop  in  the  price  of  i^reen 
Coffee  has  not  yet  had  time  to  be  reflected 
In  the  wholesale  and  retail  prices  of  coffee 

BACKGRniND 

In  March  the  average  spot  price  of  Santoi 
4  was  49  85  cents  per  pound,  but  In  June 
It  was  46  0  cents  or  2  95  cents  lower  Colom- 
bian Mams  in  the  earlier  month  were  48.95 
cents  but  In  the  later  month  were  48  60  centi 
i)r  1  35  cents  less  Comparable  figures  for 
Mexican  Prlme-Wushed  were  49  23  cents  and 
4»i  50  cents,  or  2  7  cents  lower,  and  for 
Uganda  Washed  and  Cleaned  40  78  cents  and 
36  38  cents  (jr  4  40  cents  lower  Thus,  the 
prices  of  the  green  coffees  mentioned,  which 
are  representative  of  the  various  growths  and 
ty[)es  traded  In  the  New  York  green-coffee 
market,  did  not  continue  to  rise  after  March 
1964.  but  through  June  1964  had  actuslly 
rallen  by  1  35  cents  to  4  40  cents  or  by  2  7  tc 
10  8  percent 

13  Question  Isn't  It  a  ract  that  the 
ccjffeegrower.s  abroad  and  the  coffee  roasten 
In  the  United  States  are  In  a  conspiracy  to 
■  soak""  the  consumer'' 

Answer  Emphatically,  this  allegation  1» 
not  true  Growers  and  roasters  alike  seek 
a  ralr  price  and  are  acutely  aware  that  ex- 
ce.salvely  high  prices  ror  coffee  will  result 
m    decreased    U  S     consumption. 

BACKGROl'ND 

John  F  McKlernan.  president  or  the  Na- 
tional Coffee  A.s.soclatlon.  testified  on  thli 
allegation  before  the  Senate  Finance  Com- 
mittee   hearings   as    follows 

The  housewife  •  •  •  Is  accustomed  to 
paying  so  much  for  coffee  And  If  that  price 
starts  to  spiral  and  It  keeps  on  going  and 
It  gets  up  to  a  fantastically  high  price,  ahe 
Is  lulling  to  do  something  about  this  And 
she  the  housewife,  controls  the  market  W» 
ri^und  that  out  In  1954  and  1955  We  tBCm 
that  In  those  days  the  American  consum* 
obtained  46  cuj)6  from  one  pound  of  cofle* 
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-..♦,in  4  years,  to  my  knowledge,  and  this 
*^i  be  around  1958  or  1959.  the  American 
.,;mer  was  getting  64  cups  per  pound  of 
"'Sir  In  other  words,  they  were  using  water 
"'ier  than  coffee.  And  we  still  have  not 
^rr#fted  the  situation 
*^Even    now    the    American     housewife    is 


brewing 
before 


alKiut   60  cups  from   a   pound   and 
this    thing    happened— in    1949.    for 


.unole  the  American  housewife  was  getting 
Scupe'to  ^^^  pound.  And.  of  course,  this 
h^  had  Its  financial  effects." 

14  Question  What  Ls  the  status  of  the  In- 
tern»tional  Coffee  Agreement  Insorar  as  the 
I'nlted  States  Is  concerned^ 

Answer  The  United  States  has  ratified  the 
«eement  Enabling  or  Implementing  legis- 
*.uon  needed  to  permit  the  US.  Government 
to  csrry  out  Its  responsibilities  under  the 
n,ent^-6uch  as  setting  up  a  system  of 
certificates  of  origin  ror  Imports  of  coffee— 
ha*  been  approved  by  the  House  of  Repre- 
senutlves  and  by  the  Senate  Finance  Com- 
mittee This  legislation  still  requires  ap- 
proval by  the  Senate  and  signature  by  the 
President 

15  Question  What  would  be  the  impact  if 
Congress  failed  to  approve  the  enabling  or 
CTplementtng  legislation'' 

.Answer  Since  the  United  States  Imports 
iibc)iii  half  of  the  world's  coffee  exports,  it  is 
obvious  that  failure  by  the  United  States  to 
participate  ful'.y  In  the  pact  would  in  effect 
kiii  the  agreement 

BACKGROUND 

Sen«tcir  Wn.i  iam  J  Fi-lbright.  of  Arkansas. 
chairman  of  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations 
Committee  said  when  he  appeared  briefly  be- 
fore the  Senate  Finance  Committee,  cr  which 
ht  IS,  iilso  a  member  In  the  field  or  foreign 
relations  1  think  It  would  be  a  great  disaster 
and  a  great  tragedy  If  this  Congress  would 
reject  this  implementing  legislation.  I  can 
think  of  nothing  that  could  injure  our  rela- 
uo.is  in  Latin  America  and  Africa  more  than 
the  rejection  of  this  measure" 

.^ssL-iUint  SecreUiry  of  State  Thomas  Mann 
said  I  would  like  to  say  that  if  we  do  not — 
:;  the  Senate  does  not  act  favorably  on  the 
enabling  legislation.  In  my  opinion  as  the 
person  resp<inslble  for  Latin  American  affairs, 
Uie  effect  In  that  area  would  be  nothing  short 
of  calamitous  There  is  no  Issue  affecting  our 
relations  with  the  area  as  a  whole  which  is  as 
important  as  this  one  Is" 

John  F  McKiernan.  president  of  the  Na- 
tional Coffee  A.ssoclatlon.  told  the  Senate  Fi- 
nance Committee  that  In  his  opinion  rejec- 
tion of  the  legislation  before  the  Senate 
would  do  a  great  deal  of  harm."  He  said 
that  he  agreed  with  Under  Secretary  of  State 
Harrimaii  who  had  testified  earlier  that  "fail- 
ure of  the  United  States  to  continue  as  an 
active  member  of  the  agreement  would  be  a 
inoet  damaging  blow  to  our  relations  with 
the  developing  countries,  especially  or  Latin 
.\menca.  and   to  the  Alliance  for  Progress." 

COrrtF.     IMPLEMFNTINC     BI1,L.      H  R       8864 

1  The  Implementing  bill;  What  It  does; 
where  it  .stands:  The  Senate  gave  Its  advice 
and  consent  to  ratification  of  the  coffee 
ngreement  in  May  1963.  The  United  States 
ratified  the  agreement  In  December  1963. 
However,  the  agreement  Is  not  a  wholly  self- 
executing  treaty.  The  President  needs  au- 
thorization to  require  "certificates  of  origin" 
on  coffee  entering  the  United  States,  and 
to  control  imports  from  nonmembers,  if 
necessary  H  R  8864  provides  the  necessary 
authorization 

The  House  passed  H.R.  8864  in  November 
1963  The  Senate  Finance  Committee  re- 
ported  the  bill  out   In   March   1964. 

The  United  States  needs  the  Implement- 
ing legislation  now  because  the  Coffee  Coun- 
cil has  .set  October  1.  1964  as  the  date  for 
enforcing  the  "certificates  of  origin"  sys- 
tem (The  certificates  Identify  the  source 
of  the  coffee,  enable  the  Coffee  Organization 
to  malnuiln   a   statistical   check   on   exports 


and  detect  quota  violations.  In  short,  It  puts 
teeth  In  the  agreement.)  The  Council  has 
three  times  postponed  the  introduction  of 
the  certiflcate  ssrstem  because  the  United 
States  was  not  in  a  ix>sltion  to  enforce  the 
system.  Without  H.R.  8864.  the  United 
States  will  be  unable  to  carry  out  Its  treaty 
commitments. 

2.  Economic  Importance  of  coffee  to  LDC's: 
Single  most  important  agricultural  com- 
modity in  trade  of  the  LDC's;  second  only  to 
petroleum  as  exchange  earner.  More  than 
30  developing  countries  dep>end  on  coffee  ex- 
ports. Coffee  accounts  for  more  than  50 
percent  of  export  receipts  of  6  Latin  coffee 
producing  countries  and  25  percent  on  the 
average  for  the  15  Latin  coffee  exporting 
countries,  and  accounts  for  30  to  50  percent 
of  export  receipts  of  seven  African  countries. 
Twenty  million  persons  In  developing  areas 
depend  on  coffee  for  livelihood.  An  im- 
portant source  of  tax  revenue  for  govern- 
ment operations  as  well  as  foreign  exchange 
for    purchase   of    development    goods. 

Coffee,  historically  subject  to  boom  and 
bust  cycles,  inflation  followed  by  depression, 
disrupts  orderly  growth  and  development, 
intenslfles  political  Instability.  Coffee  agree- 
ment necessary  to  Insure  stable  earnings 
that  grow  as  consumption  grows.  Coffee 
earnings  come  back  to  United  States  In 
trade. 

3.  Political  Importance  of  coffee  agree- 
ment: A  key  element  of  the  Alianza  is  to 
help  stabilize  prices  of  commodities  on  which 
LDC's  depend.  President  Kennedy  said  he 
could  think  of  no  single  measure  that  would 
help  the  development  of  the  Latin  American 
countries  more  than  the  stabilization  of  cof- 
fee prices. 

As  seen  by  Latin  America,  the  US  position 
on  the  coffee  agreement  is  a  test  whether 
the  Alianza  will  continue  along  the  lines 
laid  out  by  the  late  President  and  reaffirmed 
by  President  Johnson. 

Our  embassies  In  Latin  posts  say  that  the 
reaction — were  the  United  States  to  cease  to 
be  an  active  participant  In  the  agreement — 
would  be  most  damaging,  some  say  calami- 
tous, to  our  relations  with  Latin  America. 
At  UNCTAD  we  reiterated  our  Interest  in 
ameliorating  LDC  commodity  problems. 
Falltire  to  pass  H.R.  8864  would  make  a  mock- 
ery of  this  policy. 

4.  Why  coffee  prices  rose:  In  the  summer 
of  1963,  Brazil,  the  world's  largest  coffee  pro- 
ducer, accounting  for  almost  50  percent  of 
world  output,  was  hit  by  an  unprecedented 
combination  of  natural  disasters:  frost. 
drought  and  fire.  As  a  result,  Brazil's  coffee 
output  in  the  coming  harvest  will  be  about 
11  million  bags  (USDA  estimate ) .  This  com- 
pares with  Brazilian  output  in  1959-60  of 
44  million  bags.  For  the  first  time  in  years. 
world  consumption  of  coffee  will  exceed 
world  production.  Prices  were  bound  to  rise. 
In  the  face  of  a  threatened  shortage,  im- 
porters and  roasters  bid  against  each  other 
to  secure  supplies  and  build  up  inventories. 
Coffee  imports  and  inventories  in  the  United 
States  are  at  record  levels. 

Opponents  of  the  agreement  point  to  the 
large  stocks  of  coffee  in  Brazil  as  evidence 
that  there  is  no  coffee  shortage  and  that 
the  price  rise  was  rigged  by  the  agreement. 
There  are  indeed  large  stocks  of  coffee  in 
Brazil  but  this  is  not  fresh  new-crop  green 
coffee  that  roasters  need  to  maintain  their 
distinctive  blends.  It  is  old-crop  coffee  of 
exportable  but  inferior  quality.  Roasters 
will  buy  it  if  they  can't  get  the  good  green- 
ish coffee  they  prefer,  but  they  are  prepared 
to  pay  premium  prices  for  the  fresh-grown 
coffee  of  good  quality  that  is  in  short  supply. 

5.  What  the  agreement  did  in  the  face  of 
the  price  rise:  The  agreement  could  not  pro- 
duce new-crop  green  coffee  from  coffee  trees 
that  had  been  killed  by  drought  and  frost. 
But  It  could  see  that  the  coffee  that  was 
grown   was   made   available   to   the    market. 


And  it  did  Just  that.  The  Council  of  the 
agreement  authorized  an  increased  flow  of 
coffee  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  trade.  In 
February  and  again  in  May,  the  Coffee  Coun- 
cil voted  overwhelmingly  to  increase  quotas 
to  insure  that  the  agreement  would  in  no 
way  restrict  supplies  necessary  to  meet  the 
Increased  demand. 

It  is  the  view  of  the  U.S.  Department  of 
Agriculture,  in  which  we  concur,  that  export 
quotas  are  fully  adequate,  in  fact  more  than 
adequate,  to  meet  world  demand,  and  that 
any  further  increases  in  quota  would  have 
no  effect  on  price  (perhaps  a  psychological 
effect,  but  of  short  duration)  because  all 
the  new-crop  green  coffee  that  is  available 
is  being  offered.  Old-crop  coffee  Is  in  plen- 
tiful supply  but  this  is  not  what  traders 
want. 

As  a  result  of  the  Council's  actions,  prices 
have  receded.  For  some  weeks,  coffee  futures 
have  been  down  about  8  cents  a  pound  from 
their  recent  higlis  and  spot  coffee  is  also 
down  a  few  cents.  Roasters  have  ample 
stocks  and  there  is  no  speculative  fever. 
Prices  are  now  at  their  1958  level  (47  to  48 
cents  a  pound  for  Santos  4)  about  midway 
between  the  high  prices  of  the  early  1950's 
and  the  low  prices  of  the  early  1960's. 

6.  The  agreement  protects  the  consvimer 
and  the  trade:  The  U.S.  coffee  trade  wants 
us  to  be  In  the  agreement.  The  League  of 
Women  Voters  fully  endorses  the  agreement. 
They  know  that  in  the  absence  of  the  agree- 
ment, prices  might  well  have  gone  higher  and 
got  there  faster — as  they  did  in  1954  when, 
following  a  frost  In  Brazil,  spot  prices  went 
over  90  cents  a  p>ound.  With  an  agreement, 
we  have  leverage.  We  have  a  forimi  and  a 
mechanism  to  protect  the  consumer;  we 
can  call  producing  countries  to  account  if 
they  are  holding  coffee  back  from  the  market, 
check  on  offerings,  check  on  stocks.  Pro- 
ducers depend  on  our  cooperation  to  protect 
them  from  price  declines.  They  have  to  act 
respK>nslbly  when  the  prices  are  rising,  eis 
they  did  in  February  and  again  in  May  when 
they  voted  substantial  quota  increases. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  the 
coflfee  agreement  has  two  aspects  which, 
in  a  sense,  conflict  with  each  other.  On 
the  one  hand,  there  is  the  question  of  the 
effect  of  its  implementation  or  lack  of 
implementation  on  our  foreign  policy, 
and  on  the  other  hand  there  is  the  ques- 
tion of  the  effect  upon  domestic  con- 
sumers. It  is  somewhat  diflBcult  to  make 
the  choice  between  the  two  sets  of  values 
as  to  the  superior  merit  of  one  or  the 
other. 

Let  me  start  by  saying  that  there  is  no 
doubt,  so  far  as  the  foreign  policy  of  the 
United  States  is  concerned,  isolated  from 
any  effect  upon  consumers,  that  it  would 
be  to  our  interest  to  implement  the  agree- 
ment by  passing  the  pending  legislation. 

The  coffee  producers  in  Latin  Ameri- 
can countries,  particularly  Brazil  and 
Colombia,  and  in  the  Central  Ameri- 
can countries  are  very  powerful.  They 
form  the  establishment  in  those  na- 
tions. They  are  the  chief  employers,  and 
it  is  probably  true  that  if  they  become 
opposed  to  the  United  States,  the  gov- 
ernments of  those  countries  either  v;ould 
be  lukewarm  in  supporting  American  for- 
eign policy  or  actively  opposed  to  it. 
This  consideration  is  frequently  pre- 
sented to  the  Congress,  and  I  admit  that 
the  strength  of  the  argument  has  been 
increased  in  recent  months  with  the 
change  in  government  in  Brazil  and  with 
the  action  with  respect  to  Cuba  taken 
only  last  week  by  the  Organization  of 
American  States. 
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The  new  Brazilifiui  Government,  what- 
ever Its  faults  may  be,  is  much  more 
friendly  to  the  United  States  than  the 
one  which  preceded  it  Certainly  we  do 
not  wish  to  contribute  to  its  overthrow 
It  is  the  people  themselves,  in  a  free  and 
fair  election,  who  should  make  such 
decisions. 

It  is  also  true,  as  the  Senator  from 
Vermont  IMr.  AixenI  and  the  Senator 
from  Oregon  IMr  Morse  I  have  stated, 
that  the  action  of  the  OrRaniration  of 
American  States  in  Invoking  sanctions 
against  Cuba  was  distinctly  in  our  in- 
terest and  in  the  inter&st  of  the  entire 
hemisphere.  It  is  probably  also  true,  as 
those  Senators  have  said,  that  failure  to 
pass  this  bill  would  make  our  relation- 
ships with  Central  America  and  Brazil 
much  more  difBcult 

I  grant  these  considerations  They  may 
seem  to  most  Members  of  the  Senate  to 
be  controlling  But  before  we  pass  nnal 
judgment  on  this  legislation  we  cutiht 
to  consider  what  the  effect  wUl  be  upon 
the  American  consumer  I  tried  to  elab- 
orate this  concern  in  the  individual  views 
which  I  prepared  to  the  report  of  the 
Finance  Committee  recommendinsr  pas- 
sage. 

There  Is  no  doubt,  as  the  Senator  from 
Kansas  [Mr.  Carlson!  has  said,  that  the 
treaty  has  already  increa^sed  coffee  prices 
in  the  United  States.  We  import  raw 
coCfee  each  year  valued  at  appro.xi- 
mately  tl  billion.  When  it  is  sold  to  the 
consumer,  Its  retail  value  is  probably 
at  least  three  times  that  amount  Each 
change  of  1  cent  in  the  price  per  pound 
amounts  to.  in  a  year.  $30  to  $35 
million  for  the  Nations  consumers  a.s  a 
whole.  The  price  now,  according  to  the 
Wall  Street  Journal  of  today,  ls  46 'j 
cents  a  pound.  That  :s  an  increase  of  13 
or  14  cents  a  pound  since  the  treaty  was 
ratified  last  year  That  means  there  has 
been  an  Increase  in  the  price  of  coffee  to 
the  American  consumer  of  well  over  S400 
million,  on  an  annual  basis.  Retail  prices 
have  followed  wholesale  prices 

It  may  be  argued  that  the  treaiy  had 
nothing  whatsoever  to  do  with  that,  that 
the  increase  was  due  to  the  wecther  But 
I  believe  the  evidence  Is  all  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  point  that  the  Senator  from 
Kansas  has  made. 

Now.  what  about  the  future''  The 
somewhat  confused  debate-  this  morning 
has  obscured  what  the  agreement  and 
the  proposed  legislation  actually  do  By 
section  2  of  the  bill,  the  President  is 
empowered — indeed,  he  is  exp^'c^ed^to 
deny  entrance  to  the  United  States  of 
any  coffee  cominK  from  a  country  not 
participating  in  the  International  Coffee 
Organization.  Second,  he  is  expected  to 
deny  entrance  to  the  United  States  of 
any  shipment  of  coffee  coming  from  a 
noncomplylng  producer  inside  a  member 
country  who  does  not  obtain  a  certificate 
of  origin  or  reexport  from  the  exportine; 
country.  An  exporting  country  whirh 
wishes  to  remain  in  the  cartel  wii:  not 
give  a  certificate  to  anyone  who  is  ship- 
ping a  quantity  of  coffee  which  will  bring 
that  country's  total  exports  above  the 
quota  that  has  been  a.sslgned  to  it 

There  has  been  a  Ions?  histonr*  of  coffee 
cartels.  In  the  main,  up  to  now.  they 
have  been  managed  in  Brazil,  which,  at 


one  tmie.  as  the  Senator  from  Kansas 
said,  produced  more  Uian  half  the  world  s 
coffee.  For  a  number  of  years,  the  state 
of  Sao  Paulo  controlled  the  i)ool.  When 
the  .supply  of  coffee  threatened  to  break 
the  price  precipitately,  the  surplus  would 
bo  dumped  in  the  sea  or  otherwise 
destroyed 

Then,  around  the  time  of  World  War  I. 
Brazil  it^self  tixik  over  from  Sao  Paulo 
and  establLshed  a  nationwide  pool 
When,  periodically  the  supply  of  coffee 
m  Bra/il  becrtme  so  great  that,  if  ex- 
p<_)rted.  It  v^'juld  sharply  break  the  price 
of  coffee.  Brazil  would  destroy  the  total 
amount 

Brazil  holds  back  from  the  seaboard 
large  quantities  of  coffee,  and  even  now. 
at  the  s^'aboard.  it  I'.as  at  lea^t  50  million 
bags  of  coffee  in  storage  There  are  an- 
other 25  million  bacs.  the  location  of 
which  cannot  be  found  It  is  also  sus- 
pected that  besides  thase  25  million  bags 
there  is  still  more  coffe<^  up  In  the  hinter- 
land. 

Those  are  the  faciei.  Brazil  hail  trouble 
in  enforcing  tlie  p<:)ol  alune  Colombia 
came  into  the  game  and  expanded  its 
production  Central  America  expMuled 
its  production,  and  then  certain  .African 
countries  So  there  have  been  increases 
in  exports  Brazil  was  holding  the  um- 
brella over  other  countries 

The  demand  for  coffee,  like  the  de- 
maiid  for  most  farm  producLs,  is  inelastic. 
That  means,  for  example,  that  If  the 
quantity  of  coffee  is  increased  bv  1  per- 
cent, the  pnce  per  pound  will  fall  by 
much  more  than  1  percent  Decrea.se 
the  quantity  1  percent,  and  the  price 
'A  ill  rise  by  much  more  than  1  percent 
It  will  rise  by  at  le.ist  2  percent,  |K).ss:bly 
bv  4  percent,  and  some  have  said  by  6  per- 
cent The  demand  is.  In  other  words, 
highly  inelastic,  and  the  price  flexibility 
m  relation  to  quantities  produced  and 
sold  very  great. 

This  leads  to  great  fluctuations  In 
price  This  is  Inherent  In  all  farm  com- 
mixlities.  except  possibly  fruits.  It  is  par- 
ticularly ti-ue  In  the  case  of  coffee  This 
at  once  furiushes  a  tremendous  incen- 
tive for  a  coffee  p«x)l  'I  he  purpose  of  a 
coffee  pcKil  Is.  In  part,  to  prevent  prices 
from  falling  precipitately — and  we  do 
not  want  prices  to  fall  precipitately — but 
it  is  al.so  designed  to  raise  prices  The 
coffee-producing  countries  do  not  merely 
want  to  rai.se  prices;  they  want  to  sta- 
bilize prices  at  as  high  a  level  as  it  Is 
{x>ssible  for  them  to  tet  away  with 

One  of  the  finest  statesmen  In  Central 
.America  Is  my  friend  Mr  P^yueres.  a  for- 
mer President  of  Cast  Rica  He  is  re- 
ported to  have  .said  a  few  months  ago. 
VI,  hen  the  pnce  of  coffee  was  51  cents 
a  pound,  that  that  was  not  high  enough, 
he  wanted  it  higher:  to  be  at  least  60 
cents  a  pound  It  is  in  tfie  nature  of  pro- 
duciru  tjroups  to  want  as  hitih  a  price  as 
they  can  £:et  We  should  not  blame  them 
for  that  That  seems  to  be  the  desire 
of  the  livestock  producers  In  this  countrj-. 
and  a  majority  of  the  SenaU^"  helped 
them  the  other  night 

The  prtxiucing  countries  are  afraid — 
Indeed,  thev  know— naturally,  that  In  a 
larL'e  {x>ol  of  produclncr  countries  there 
is  alw.ivs  the  posslbllltv  that  some  coun- 
try may  break  away  from  the  agreement. 


expand  Its  production,  and  break  u» 
pool.  They  are  also  afraid  that  soiS! 
one  will  bootleg  coffee  from  a  member 
country,  send  it  to  the  United  States  » 
Germany  or  Scandinavia  outside  the 
pools  quotas,  and  sell  It  there. 

So  the  coffee  producing  countries  want- 
ed the  corxsumlng  countries  to  be  In  the 
pool,  and  they  got  them.  We  met  with 
them  Our  State  Department  encour- 
aged  them  bv  giving  tentative  approTtl 
to  the  agreement.  The  State  Depart- 
ment signed  the  agreement  and  the  Sen- 
ate consented  to  Its  ratification,  i  gjjj 
.sorry  the  Senator  from  Arkansas  [Mr, 
F'tJLBRiGHT '  Ls  not  In  the  Chamber,  but 
I  heard  him  say  during  the  debate  of 
May  1963.  that  for  the  Senate  merely  to 
consent  to  ratification  of  the  treaty  did 
not  bind  us;  that  we  could  always  revoke 
our  action  when  It  came  to  the  passage 
of  the  necessary  Implementing  leglslg. 
tlon  Now  at  last  we  are  considering  that 
legislation.  But  we  find  that  the  treaty 
has  already  been  deposited  by  the  State 
Department  prior  to  action  by  the  Con- 
gress on  the  implementiniT  legislation. 
Tlie  implication  Is  that  since  we  have 
now  L-'one  so  far.  we  cannot  now  back  out. 

Mr  CARLSON  Mr  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr  IX)I'r.LAS     I  yield. 

Mr  CARLSON  lliere  has  been  con- 
siderable dl.scussion  about  how  easy  It 
will  be  to  get  out  of  this  treaty.  The 
distinguished  Senator  from  Oregon  [Mr. 
Morse  made  a  point  that  ought  to  be 
stre.s.sed  He  remarked  concerning  what 
would  happen  in  Latin  America  If  the 
bill  were  not  passed  today.  We  must  keep 
in  mmd  that  v\e  are  in  this  agreement 
now.  We  must  make  the  be.st  of  It. 
Therefore,  we  had  t)ettt>r  try  to  make 
some  arranEements  to  get  out  in  any 
other  way  we  can.  In  order  to  net  some 
control  over  the  coffee  program. 

Mr.  DOl'GLAS  I  quite  agree  with  the 
vSenator  from  Kansas  that  we  are  being 
told  we  have  t;one  so  far  we  cannot  back 
out.  I  should  like  to  read  the  testimony 
of  my  good  friend,  Averell  Harriman.  Un- 
der Secretary  of  State,  when  he  appeared 
before  the  Finance  Committee 

Mr.  McNAMARA.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  prior  to  reading  the 
testimony? 

Mr   DOUGLAS.     I  am  glad  to  yield. 

Mr  McNAMARA  The  prices  the 
Senator  Is  quoting.  51  cents.  60  cents, 
and  so  forth,  I  a.ssume.  are  wholesale 
prices'!' 

Mr  LXDUGLAS.  The  Senator  Is  cor- 
rect Thixse  are  the  prices  of  green 
Brazilian  coffee  on  the  New  York  market. 
They  are  not  retail  prices  The  retail 
price  tends  to  l>'  two  to  three  times  the 
wholesale  coffee  price. 

Mr  GRUKNTNG.  Mr  President.  wlD 
the  Senator  from  Illliiois  yield? 

Mr  IX)UGLAS.  I  should  like  to  finish 
answering  the  Senator  from  Kan.sas  first, 
and  then  I  shall  bo  glad  to  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  Alaska 

I  quite  agree  that  we  are  being  told 
now  we  have  gone  so  far  we  cannot  back 
out  Can  anyone  picture,  once  we  are 
In,  .saying,  '  Oh.  v^e  can  always  get  out" 

I  should  now  like  to  read  what  W 
Harriman  .said.  I  remind  Senators  that 
we  had  .signed  the  treaty,  but  the  iraple- 
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or  on  the  part  of  the  processors.  The 
wholesale  price  has  increased  by  13  to  15 
cents.  The  retail  price  has  increased  by 
13  Vi  cents  a  pound.  The  increase  has 
been  passed  on,  but  it  has  not  been  aug- 
mented, so  we  cannot  make  the  proces- 
sors or  the  retail  merchants  the  culprits 
in  this  situation.  It  has  been  the  In- 
crease in  the  wholesale  prices  which  has 
caused  the  trouble. 

What  has  happened  is  that  the  price 
of  coffee  has  gone  up  because  of  the  in- 


HnB  leRlslation  was  only  just  being 
SSi^rei  by  the  Finance  Committee: 

•!uure  of  the  United  States  to  continue  u 

'^^iTe  member  of  the  agreement  would 
'^  !r.!it  damaging  blow  to  our  relations 
SStS  'SS  de^l^tng  countries,  especially 
i?n^erlc».  knd  to  the  Alliance  for 
progrew. 

Tf  we  were  to  try  to  get  out.  or  to 
-  ^irp  the  Dirksen  amendment,  the  same 
rS\?d  more  would  be  said.  We  have 
""^    i^^  Hnan  the  primrose  path,  step 

'I*"  Jl  under  the  argument  that  "we  crease  in  the  wholesale  price.  The  fam- 
■^^^  ^nnw  in  the  final  stage,  and  we  ily  which  drinks  its  cup  of  coffee  in  the 
^e  not  '''l\,^'}^^^^^,  morning  has  paid  increased  retaU  prices 

"Mowlam  glad  to  yield  to  the  Senator     because    of    wholesale    price    increases 


Tr^^GR&ENING.  Mr.  President.  I 
chould  like  to  inquire  of  the  Senator 
Xther  he  would  further  point  out  for 
rhe  RECORD,  regarding  the  wholesale 
nrlces  to  which  the  Senator  from  mchi- 
ianlMr  McNamaraI  referred,  what  these 
increases  actually  mean  in  terms  of  the 

^Mr  DOUGLAS.  Yes,  but  let  me  first 
commend  the  Senator  from  Michigan 
!iir  McNamaraI  for  the  speech  he  made 
Wednesdav  night  on  the  coffee  agree- 
ment Unfortunately,  it  was  heard  by 
only  a  few  Senators.  But  he  put  Into  the 
Record  the  retail  prices  from  1953  to  May 
1964  He  ix)lnted  out  that  in  January 
1963  the  price  was  69.2  cents.  In  May 
of  this  vear  It  was  82.8  cents,  or  an  in- 
crease of  13 '2  cents.  That  in  Itself 
means  a  loss  of  over  $400  million  al- 
ready—$400  million  paid  by  the  coffee 
drinkers  of  America— paid  mainly  from 
the  poor  people  of  this  country,  to  whom 
coffee  Is  their  social  drink. 

Mr  GRUENING.  I  should  like  to  pur- 
sue this  discussion  one  step  further.  If 
the  price  which  President  Flgueres 
aspires  to  is  agreed  to,  an  additional  10 
cents  on  the  wholesale  price,  what  would 
that  mean  to  the  American  housewife? 

Mr  DOUGLAS.  The  Increase  in  the 
retail  price  would  be  approximately  the 
same  as  the  increase  in  the  wholesale 
price— it  roughly  follows  that  pattern. 
So  that  an  increase  of  10  cents  would 
mean  a  lo.ss  to  the  consumers  of  the 
country'  of  $300  to  $350  million. 

Mr  MORSE  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  yield? 

Mr  DOUGLAS.     I  yield. 

Mr  MORSE  It  seems  to  me — and  I 
say  this  most  respectfully — that  it  Is  a 
mistake  to  assume  that  if  we  stabilize  the 
pnce  in  this  agreement,  and  coffee  is  sold 
in  the  United  States  at  i  cents,  and  sub- 
sequently we  find  that  the  retailers  of  the 
countn,'  are  charging  a  very  high  price,  it 
will  be  due  to  the  fact  that  we  have  tried 
to  let  our  Latin  American  friends  stabi- 
lize the  w  holesale  price. 

We  have  the  same  problem  with  the 
preat  disparity  in  price  between  what  the 
fanner  receives  for  his  products  and 
what  the  housewife  has  to  pay  at  the 
butcher  .shop.  The  question  of  how  much 
a  producer  will  get  is  something,  of 
course,  on  \\hich  there  should  be  some 
check,  .some  restriction,  to  stop  excessive 
retail  prices. 

Mr  DOUGLAS.  The  material  which 
the  Senator  from  Michigan  put  in  the 
Record  demonstrates  that  there  has  been 
no  profiteering  on  the  part  of  retailers. 


only;  and,  in  my  judgment,  it  will  con- 
tinue to  do  so. 

Mr.  MORSE.  It  is  the  same  old  story, 
is  it  not.  whether  the  producer  should 
subsidize  the  family  which  drinks  that 
cup  of  coffee  in  the  morning  by  taking 
less  than  a  fair  producing  price?  The 
question  is  whether  a  stabilized  price  is 
a  fair  producing  price.  If  it  is  too  high, 
we  should  exercise  our  right  under  the 
controls  to  act,  to  get  out  from  under 
the  agreement.  But  I  believe  that  we 
should  proceed  on  the  assumption  that 
a  fair  stabilized  price  will  be  set  up  in 
the  first  place. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  The  word  "fair"  is 
a  blessed  word.  The  word  'stabiliza- 
tion" Is  also  a  blessed  word.  The  ques- 
tion is.  What  do  they  mean? 

Mr.  MORSE.  The  Senator  is  correct. 
Mr.  DOUGLAS.  The  producers  al- 
ways believe  that  any  "stabilization" 
which  occurs  should  be  at  a  much  higher 
level,  and  that  the  interpretation  of 
"fair"  should  be  a  level  which  will  yield 
maximum  profits  to  them.  There  is 
much  loose  thinking  connected  with  the 
two  words,  "fair"  and  "stabilization." 

I  hope  that  my  good  friend,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Oregon,  who  is  such  a  precision- 
ist  in  legal  matters,  will  apply  the  same 
degree  of  precision  when  he  discusses  the 
economic  meaning  of  these  wild-and- 
woolly  words.  ^  .  . 

Mr  MORSE.  That  is  exactly  what  I 
am  doing.  Let  me  say  to  the  Senator 
from  Illinois  that  the  price  the  producer 
in  Latin  America  will  get  in  the  absence 
of  this  program,  in  my  judgment,  means 
that  there  will  be  a  producer  in  Latin 
America  subsidizing  the  American  fam- 
ily which  wishes  to  get  its  coffee  far  below 
the  reasonable  cost-of-production  pnce. 
We  cannot  do  that  and  expect  to  make 
our  relationships  work  with  Latin  Amer- 
ica under  the  Alliance  for  Progress  pro- 
gram  or  any  other  foreign  program. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  grant  that  there  is 
something  to  what  the  Senator  says. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  yield? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Georgia. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  I  associate  myself  with 
all  that  the  Senator  from  Illinois  has 
said.  It  might  be  pointed  out  that  it 
is  not  essential  for  us,  as  the  greatest 
coffee-consvuning  country  in  the  world. 
to  oome  into  this  compact — or  whatever 
it  is  called.  The  producing  countries 
have  a  perfect  right  to  some  kind  of 
agreement  between  themselves  as  to  pro- 
duction, without  binding  the  American 
consumer  to  pay  all  the  cost  of  the  bur- 


den. This  has  no  analogy  with  any  other 
agreanent  which  has  ever  been  entered 
into,  because  we  are  the  greatest  con- 
sumer of  coffee. 

In  the  case  of  the  wheat  agreement, 
every  country  produces  some  wheat  and 
consumes  it,  also;  but,  in  this  case,  a 
change  would  be  injurious  to  the  Ameri- 
can consuming  public. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.    I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  President,  for  the  past  few  De- 
cembers, my  wife  and  I  have  been  going 
down  to  some  of  the  coffee-producing 
countries — I  hasten'  to  add.  at  our  own 
expense — and  I  have  had  an  opportunity 
to  study  the  problem  on  the  spot.  Some 
of  the  best  informed  people  in  those 
countries  tell  me  that  a  coffee  pool  will 
be  ineffective — and  will  soon  fall  apart — 
unless  the  consuming  countries  enforce 
it.  If  the  consiuning  countries  would 
agree  not  to  take  coffee  from  a  nonmem- 
ber.  or  from  a  noncomplylng  citizen  from 
inside  the  country,  however,  then  such 
a  pool  could  work.  That  is  precisely 
what  we  are  being  asked  to  do;  namely. 
to  close  our  gates  to  any  coffee  coming 
from  a  country  not  in  the  pool,  or  from 
any  member  who  breaks  away  from  the 
quotas  assigned  to  him  by  his  govern- 
ment. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  table  which  the  Senator 
from  Michigan  [Mr.  McNamara]  had 
printed  in  the  Record  on  July  29  be  again 
printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point.  The 
table  shows  the  average  retail  prices  of 
coffee  from  1953  to  May  1964. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

U.S.  average  annual  retail  prices 
[U.S.  cents  per  pound] 

Retail  (regular 

coffee  in  can) 

1953 89.2 

1954 110.8 

1955 83.0 

1956 103.4 

1957 101.7 

1958 90.7 

1959 78.0 

1960 75.3 

1961 73.  6 

1962 70.8 

1963 : 

January 89.  2 

February 69.  1 

March 68.  7 

April 68.7 

May 69.  0 

June 69.  5 

July 69.  6 

August 69.  8 

September 69.  6 

October 69.  7 

November 69.  8 

Decemt)€r 70. 1 

1964: 

January 71.  7 

February 74.8 

March 78.9 

April 81. 1 

May 82.8 

Source:  U.S.  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics. 

CARLSON.    Mr.   President,   will 


Mr. 

the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  DOUGLAS. 
Mr.  CARLSON. 


I  yield. 

The  table  was  head- 
ed, "U.S.  Retail  Price  of  Coffee."  Depart- 
ment of  Labor,  cents  per  pound.  May 
1963.  tinned.  69  cents,  bagged,  56.4  cents; 
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May  1964,  tinned,  82  8  cents,  bagged. 
72.6  cents.  That  is  a  23 -percent  increase 
In  the  month  of  May  which  the  Depart- 
ment of  Labor  estimates  cost  the  con- 
sumer an  average  rate  of  $2  million 
per  day  for  that  month 

Mr.  DOUGLAS  The  Increase  has 
cost  the  consumer  at  least  $400  million 
to  date. 

Mr.  President,  when  the  Senate  con- 
sidered the  treaty  in  May  1963.  the 
quotas  were  already  fixed  at  45.600  000 
bags  of  coffee  They  were  allocated  to 
the  various  countries  according  to  given 
ratios. 

Last  Noveml>er,  we  asked  that  an  In- 
crease In  the  quotas  be  provided  All 
the  consuming  countries  voted  for  the 
Increase.  But  they  did  not  get  two- 
thirds  of  the  votes  of  the  producing  coun- 
tries. They  got  only  629  out  of  1.000 
votes.  Brazil  voted  with  us  But  there 
was  a  combination  of  other  .states  which 
did  not.     This  was  the  test 

The  increase  we  asked  for  did  not 
take  effect.  This  Indicates  that  one- 
third,  or  slightly  more  than  one-third— 
and  Senators  ought  to  be  familiar  with 
the  two-thirds  rule — of  the  votes  In  the 
producing  countries  can  defeat  any  In- 
crease in  the  quotas 

It  Is  true  that  they  reversed  themselves 
In  February  They  reversed  themselves 
knowing  that  In  a  few  days  the  Senate 
Finance  Committee  would  hold  hearings 
on  this  legislation  to  establish  enforce- 
ment of  the  cartel  by  the  United  States 
And  that  the  Senators  from  Kansas  and 
Illinois  were  likely  to  oppose  the  whole 
proposal.  They  kept  the  record  clear, 
of  course.  They  did  not  put  it  In  the 
official  minutes  that  in  view  of  the  pos- 
sibility that  the  US  Congress  would 
not  pass  the  legislation,  it  would  be  wise 
to  increase  the  quota-s  But  Mr  McKler- 
nan  testified  that  thi.s  was  a  factor  in 
the  lobbies.  And  that  is  where  the  deci- 
sions are  made,  in  the  lobbies  and  in  the 
hotel  rooms;  not  in  the  committee  room 
They  merely  ratify  in  the  committee 
room  what  has  been  done  outside  the 
committee  room  And  such  an  astute 
politician  as  the  Senator  from  Oreuon 
should  know  that  fact 

Mr.  MORSE.  It  does  not  change  my 
opposition  to  the  bill 

Mr.  DOUGLAS      I  understand. 

Now  It  Is  also  true  that  the  Coffee 
Coimcil  again  increased  the  total  quota 
a  little  since  then,  apparently  as  they 
grew  fearful  of  what  might  happen  on 
the  Senate  floor  But  once  this  enforce- 
ment legislation  is  in  effect,  will  they  In- 
crease the  quotas  then""  And  when  we 
enact  this  legislation  and  become  fully 
active  in  the  cartel,  can  we  expect  that 
we  really  will  back  out?  Can  anyone 
think  that  we  will  back  ouf  The  Sen- 
ator from  Oregon  nods  his  head  If  we 
were  to  try  to  do  this  15  months  from 
now.  the  State  Department  would  say. 
"You  cannot  break  the  relationships 
with  our  Latin  .\merican  friends."  The 
Senator  from  Oregon  would  say,  Tn  or- 
der to  enforce  sanctions  on  Cuba,  you 
cannot  leave  our  coffee-producing  allies 
out." 

I  say  that  our  gradual  embracing  of 
this  coffee  agreement  is  like  sampling 


sin  The  first  step  of  sin,  I  am  told,  may 
be  enticing  But  the  more  one  sins,  the 
more  demanding  the  habit  becomes,  and 
the  harder  it  Is  to  break  away  We  be- 
come hooked  We  are  hooked  now.  and 
we  will  be  hrxiked  completely  If  we  pass 
this  legislation  And  let  us  not  be  de- 
ceived by  the  siren  voices  on  this  floor 
which  in  the  name  of  foreign  policy 
would  take  the  .American  consumer  for 
a  ride 

Mr  MC^RSE  I  think  the  Senator 
could  not  be  more  in  error  If  we  should 
fi.nd  that  our  Latin  .American  allies  did 
not  keep  faith  with  us  in  regard  to  the 
purpo.se  of  the  bill,  we  would  have  the 
clear  duty  to  notify  them  that  we  were 
getti.iK'  out  of  the  atjreement,  that  we 
were  not  going  to  continue  the  agree- 
ment Of  cour.se.  \*e  would  not  be  a 
party  to  conducting  any  violation  on 
their  part  of  the  purpose  of  the  agree- 
ment 

Mr  DOUGLAS  We  would  have  to 
withdraw  completely 

.Mr  .MOFiSE  No  We  v«.ould  not  re- 
new It  It  requires  a  renewal  We 
would  not  renew  the  agn^'ement 

Mr  [X)UGLAS  I  cannot  imagine  our 
not  renewing;  it. 

Mr  MORSE  There  would  be  a  clear 
duty  to  do  It 

Mr  MANSFTKID  Mr  Pre.sident.  will 
the  Senator  yield  ' 

Mr  DOUGLA.S       I  yield 

Mr  MANSFIEU)  I  could  Imagine  It 
very  easily,  especially  in  view  of  the 
debate  m  thi.s  body  today 

Mr  DOUGI^S  It  is  possible  that  the 
Senator  from  Kansas  i  Mr  Carl.son  1  and 
the  Senator  from  Illinois  may  have 
served  a  useful  purpo.se.  even  though  the 
vote  may  run  against  us 

Mr  .MANSFIELD  A  veiT  u.seful  pur- 
pose 

Mr  MORi>E  I  have  already  stated 
that  I  think  this  is  a  very  wonderful 
debate  m.sofar  as  future  negotiations  are 
concerned 

Mr  DOUGLAS  Let  me  «o  on  to  the 
alleged  expiration  of  the  quotas,  upon 
which  the  i^enator  from  Arkan.sas  l  Mr 
Eti. BRIGHT,  expressed  him.self  I  call 
attention  to  article  28  of  the  basic 
export  quotas      It  reads 

During  the  litfit  6  munlhs  of  the  coffM-  year 
ending  September  30  196.5.  the  Council  .shall 
review  the  basic  export  quotas  .specltteci  In 
.mnex  .K  in  urder  to  adjust  them  to  general 
marlcet  conditions  The  Council  may  then 
reverse  such  quotiw  by  ii  distributed  twu- 
thlrds  majority  vote 

That  means  two-thirds  of  both  the 
producint;  countries  and  the  consuming 
countries  must  vote  for  any  change. 
Two-thirds  of  the  consuming  countries 
will  not  be  enough  It  must  be  two- 
thirds  of  the  producing  countries  And 
if  a  little  over  one-third  of  the  produc- 
ing countries  refu.se  to  increa.se  the 
quotas,  as  they  did  in  November  1962, 
there  will  be  no  increase  Then  what 
happens''  Suppose  there  is  no  agree- 
ment Listen  to  this  {.x)rtion  of  article 
28 

If  not  revl.sed.  the  ba.slc  ex^^ort  quotas 
3{>eclfled  In  annex  A  shall  remain  In  effect 

That  means  that  one-third,  or  slightly 
more  than  one-third,  of  the  votes  in  the 


producing  group  can  veto  any  Increueta 
the  quotas  Now  what  is  happeniM^ 
that  because  of  the  Increase  in  popuk 
tion  and  an  independent  Increase  in  Uii 
demand  for  coffee  there  Is  an  estimttai 
annual  increase  in  the  demand  for  codj. 
of  approximately  3  percent 

Every  student  of  economics  A  knowi 
that  if  one  holds  quantities  constant  and 
increases  demand,  the  price  will  rlae 

Mr   MORSE      Will  the  Senator  yield* 

.Mr  DOUGLAS  Not  yet  I  want  to 
kjive  the  Senator  a  little  le.sson  in  eco- 
nomics 

Mr  .MORSE  The  Senator  was  a  pro- 
fe.ssor  of  economics 

Mr  DOUGLAS  If  one  holds  quanti- 
ties'  constant  and  demand  increases; 
namely,  if  the  demand  curve  shifts  to 
the  right  .so  that  more  is  demanded  at 
the  .same  price,  the  marginal  vendibility 
will  be  at  a  higher  figure  and  the  price 
will  rise  That  is  the  hidden  joker  in 
this  agreement  which  seems  to  elude  the 
understanding  of  able  Senators.  We  can 
veto  a  decrease  in  the  quotas.  One  more 
than  one-third  of  the  exporter  votes  can 
veto  an  increase  in  the  quotas.  And 
holding  the  quotas  constant  in  the  face 
of  expandmg  population  and  expanding 
demand   raises  the  unit  price. 

I  now  yield  to  the  Senator  from 
Oregon 

.Mr  MORSE  I  think  the  Senator's 
economics  are  .sound  But  the  major 
premise  on  which  he  argues  is  Inaccu- 
rate Tlie  Senator  from  Minnesota  [Mr. 
HfMPHREYl  placed  In  the  Record  today 
a  letter  bearing  upon  the  very  point  that 
the  Senator  from  Illinois  refers  to.  The 
State  Di^partment  said  that  the  con- 
trolling quotas  will  not  remain  perma- 
nently in  effect. 

Mr  DOUGLAS  That  Is  very  Inter- 
esting The  Stat-e  Department  never 
made  any  qualification  of  that  kind 
when  it  was  testifying.  The  record  can 
be  searched  from  beginning  to  end.  We 
can  find  no  such  statement.  After  the 
Issuance  of  the  minority  report  and  the 
supplemental  report  of  the  Senator  from 
Illinois,  they  come  out  with  a  letter  to 
the  whip  of  the  Democratic  Party.  In» 
letter  to  the  whip  they  .said  that  the  basic 
export  qoutas  would  not  be  the  same  at 
the  annual  quotas. 

I  point  out  that  If  we  add  the  basic 
export  quotas  for  each  countr>-,  the  total 
comes  to  99  percent  of  the  annual  quota. 
I  always  thought  that  the  whole  was  the 
sum  of  the  parts,  and  If  the  parts  are 
frozen,  the  total  Is  frozen. 

Mr  MORSE  My  rebuttal  to  that 
statement  is  that  the  State  Department 
in  its  negotiation  would  be  l>ound  by  the 
letter 

Mr  DOUGLAS  I  do  not  think  the 
State  Department  would  be  bound  by  the 
letter  Both  sides  are  bound  instead  by 
the  charter,  and  the  charter  states  that 
the  basic  export  quotas  cannot  be 
changed  if  one  more  than  one-third  of 
either  the  producing  or  the  consumlnj 
panels  object. 

Mr.  MORSE.  The  answer  Is  that  U 
the  program  works  to  the  detriment  of 
the  country  to  the  extent  that  the  Sen- 
ator from  Illinois  Is  pointing  out,  there 
Is  an  escape  clause  which  would  en»We 
us  to  get  out. 
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could   get  out  of   the   program   in    14 
months.    We  could  get  out  of  it  long  be- 
fore the  14  months  under  the  escape 
clause.    We  could  get  out  at  any  time 
that  our  Latin  American  allies  show  bad 
faith,  and  I  would  be  for  getting  out  at 
that  time.    But  we  have  a  duty  to  show 
^<^^!tToroT^7ntr7.'^7  woiid    some  good  faith  of  our  own.    I  beUeve 
'^'^^et^  go  along  with  it.    We  are    good  faith  falls  upon  us  to  give  the  pro 
„^  continue  w  ko  iwuiib  t,  r^o•rt^/'ll^o^lv  when  we 


,    DOUGLAS.    Oh.  yes.    Can  the 
.U^lcture  our  getting  out? 
^^UORSE.    Certainly.    We   would 

*?a  dearduty  to  get  out.  If  that  is 
^■^JgS^^nt  of  the  Senator  from  IIU- 
Kixe  nothing  to  it.  If  we  should 
^dlhat  the  program  was^worklx^  to  toe 


Tot  contlnut 

' »»  mire'  we  are  men. 

ur  SJUGLAS.  The  argument  about 
.Ke  toPortance  of  the  bUl  to  our  foreign 
Sct  ^a  very  strong  argument,  and  its 
Sth  would  be  used  over  and  over 

,.in  with  increasing  weight. 
**if  MORSE     It  would   be   efifective 
Xwhen  the  argument  was  meritorious. 

fioiUd  not  be  meritorious  if  the  evi- 
Lee  showed  that  the  program  was 
wording  to  the  great  disadvanUge  of  our 

""S^RUENING.    Mr.  President,  wUl 
the  Senator  yield? 
Mr  DOUGLAS.     I  yield. 
Mr   GRUENING.    I   am   very   much 
concerned  about  the  proposed  legislation. 
There  Is  no  doubt  about  the  importance 
of  the  proposed  legislation  to  the  foreign 
lid  program,  but  It  may  also  have  an  ad- 
verse effect  on   the  consumers  of   our 
country,  to  the  extent  that  it  wUl  In  all 
probability  increase  coffee  prices.     The 
supporters  of   the   proposed   legislation 
have  emphasized    that    the    agreement 
contains  an  escape  clause,  so  that  if  the 
program  does  not  work,  in  14  months  we 
would  be  able  to  consider  it  again.    My 
good  friend,  the  senior  Senator  from  Ore- 
gon [Mr  Morse!  ,  for  whose  opinions  not 
only  on  this  subject  but  on  all  other  sub- 
eels  I  have  the  greatest  respect,  has  said 
ihat  thLs   furnishes    a   means   for   the 
United  States  to  withdraw  if  the  increase 
1.1  price  is  unwarranted  or  if  the  pro- 
gram proves  unsatisfactory.     If  it  does 
not  work  well,  we  will  get  out.     What 
makes  him  think  that  the  Department 
of  St^ite  would  be  willing  to  accede  to  our 
getting  out?    Mr.  Harriman.  in  his  state- 
ment, said  that  It  would  not  do  for  us  to 
beck  away  from  the  agreement  merely 
t)ecause  prices  are  up.    Prices  will  doubt- 
less be  up.   The  time  will  come  when  the 
Department  will   say.   "That  is   a  fine 
thing.    Prices  are  up.     The  program  Is 
helping  Latin  America  and  these  other 
countries     Therefore  we  want  to  keep 


No  one  knows  better  than  the  senior 
Senator  from  Oregon  that  the  promises 
nf  the  State  Department  have  not  always 
been  fulfilled  in  the  past  as  we  would  ex- 
pect them  to  be.  No  one  has  been  more 
constructively  critical  of  our  foreign  aid 
programs— favoring  them  as  he  does  and 
as  I  do  but  wishing  to  improve  them— 
and  yet  each  year  we  get  from  the  State 
Department  a  promise  that  next  year  we 
shall  have  a  different  and  better  foreign 
aid  bill,  which  will  correct  past  errors. 
I  ask  the  Senator  from  Oregon  whether 
those  promises  have  been  fulfilled. 

Mr  MORSE.  Many  of  the  promises  of 
the  State  Department  have  not  been  ful- 
filled, but  that  question  is  irrelevant  to 
the  issue  which  is  before  us  now.  There 
'■s  an  escape  clause  in  the  bill.  We  have 
received  letters  from  the  State  Depart- 
ment. I  am  for  holding  the  Department 
to  them.    The  Senator  has  said  that  we 


gram  a  trial,  particularly  when  we  were 
more  responsible  than  any  other  country 
for  getting  the  act  into  being  in  the  first 

place. 

Mr.    GRUENING.      The    reason    we 
would  keep  the  act  into  being  is  that  the 
program  is  a  part  of  our  foreign  aid 
program.   Anyone  who  denies  that  state- 
ment is  bUnd  to  the  facts.     The  pro- 
posal is  actually  another  spigot  in  the 
foreign  aid  program,   and   a  firm   and 
ample  spigot.     It  may  be  a  highly  de- 
sirable spigot  in  seeking  stability  for  a 
major   crop   In    14   countries.    It    is   a 
spigot    that    may    cost    us    $1    billion 
before  we  get  through.    That  will  be  in 
addition  to  the  $5  billion  or  $6  billion 
that  we  shall  provide  shortly  as  a  part 
of  the  foreign  aid  program.    The  meas- 
ure Is  a  part  of  foreign  aid.    I  know  It 
Is  important  to  this  country  and  to  Latin 
America.     I  am  sympathetic   with  the 
problem  of  our  southern  neighbors.    If 
I  were  convinced  that  the  proposal  would 
not  raise  the  price  of  coffee  unduly  to 
American  consumers,  and  if  it  did.  that 
we  could  reconsider  the  agreement  In 
14   months  or  earlier,   as  the   Senator 
from  Oregon  has  pointed  out,  I  would 
be  for  it.    But  does  the  Senator  visualize 
that  14  months  from  now  we  shall  have 
before  us   another  bill   that  would  be 
presented  like  the  one  now  before  the 
Senate,  the  bill  (H.R.  8864) ,  which  would 
definitely  put  the  question  before   the 
Senate  and  to  which  we  could  give  am- 
ple consideration? 

I  doubt  that.  The  question  may  merely 
be  put  in  a  subdued  tone.  "Shall  we 
continue  the  proposal?"  Unless  there 
will  be  a  strong  movement  on  the  part 
of  Members  of  both  Houses  to  take  up 
the  agreement  14  months  hence  there 
would  be  no  such  bill.  Am  I  wrong  in 
that  assumption? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  am  not  as  critical 
of  the  foreign  aid  program  as  is  my  good 
friend  from  Alaska,  but  I  think  the  bill 
is  Intended  to  buoy  up  the  economies  of 
the  countries  involved  at  the  expense  of 
the  U.S.  taxpayers  and  consumers. 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Certainly.  Buoying 
up  the  economies  of  those  countries  is  a 
justifiable  objective,  and  it  cannot  be 
denied  that  that  is  the  case.  It  has 
been  said  that  this  bill  should  not  be 
considered  as  a  part  of  the  foreign  aid 
program,  because  foreign  aid  Is  pop- 
ular. I  have  not  noted,  as  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations  has  stated,  that  the 
foreign  aid  program  is  unpopular.  It 
has  been  voted  by  overwhelming  major- 
ities year  after  year  in  both  Houses.  This 
year  particularly  there  has  been  no  sub- 
stantial cut  as  in  the  past.  Therefore, 
I  do  not  agree,  so  far  as  the  Congress  is 
concerned— it  may  be  different  with  the 
American  people — that  the  program  is 
unpopular.  But  here  is  a  very  impor- 
tant issue  to  me :  Can  we  approve  this  leg- 


islation, which  certainly  is  desirable  to  a 
certain  extent  as  a  part  of  our  foreign 
aid  program,  and  take  the  risk  that  our 
consumers— our  housewives— will  be  bur- 
dened with  a  substantial  part  of  the 
cost,  on  the  assvunption  that  if  it  does 
not  work,  and  if  it  becomes  too  burden- 
some, we  can  get  out  of  it  in  14  months 
or  even  less  time? 

If  I  were  convinced  that  that  was  the 
case  and  that  we  would  stick  to  that. 
I  would  have  very  little  hesitation  in 
voting  for  it.  because  I  think  it  is  worth 
the  experiment,  and  I  wish  to  help  these 
Latin  American  countries  which  need 
this  help  to  stabilize  their  economies. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  so  that  I  may  make  one 
observation? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  yield. 
Mr.  MORSE.  At  the  end  of  14  months 
in  any  case  the  Congress  must  take  af- 
firmative action.  The  program  would  not 
automatically  continue  at  the  end  of 
14  months.  We  have  to  have  new  action 
at  the  end  of  14  months. 

Mr.  GRUENING.  WUl  the  Senator 
explain  how  that  action  would  be  pre- 
sented to  the  Senate?  Would  some  Sena- 
tor rise  and  say  in  a  low  voice.  "The  ques- 
tion is  on  continuing  the  agreement. 
All  in  favor  will  say  'Aye';  those  op- 
posed 'Nay.'  The  motion  is  adopted"? 
Mr.  MORSE.  If  the  Senator  from 
Alaska  and  the  Senator  from  Oregon  are 
in  the  Senate,  and  I  am  sure  as  long  as 
the  Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr.  DotjglasI, 
the  Senator  from  Kansas  [Mr.  Caelson], 
the  majority  leader,  the  minority  leader, 
or  a  whole  host  of  us  are  in  the  Senate, 
we  will  have  legislative  action  at  the  end 
of  14  months. 

Mr.    MANSFIELD.    The    Senator    is 

correct. 

Mr.  MORSE.  All  I  am  pleadmg  for 
is  to  give  the  program  a  trial  and  see 
if  any  of  the  fears  stated  materialize. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  The  answer  to  the 
Senator  from  Alaska  can  be  stated  in  one 

word:  "No."  ^.  .  ^ 

Mr.  GRUENING.  I  am  delighted  to 
hear  that  statement  on  the  part  of  the 
majority  leader. 

We  have  the  assurance  that  at  the  end 
of  14  months,  if  the  program  seems  to  be 
oppressive,  the  subject  will  be  brought 
before  the  Senate,  fully  discussed,  and 

aired. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senator  has  that  assurance  in  relation 
to  every  piece  of  proposed  legislation, 
and  not  only  the  particular  measure  to 
which  he  refers. 

Mr.  GRUENING.  I  thank  the  major- 
ity leader. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  It  is  my  understand- 
ing that  by  the  very  terms  of  the  bill 
before  us  there  is  a  termination  date 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.     Exactly. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Rendering  the  activi- 
ties under  it  invalid.    Since  by  its  own 


terms  the  measure  would  terminate,  It 
would  require  aflBrmatlve  action  to  bring 
it  again  into  life.  It  is  not  continued 
in  life  by  the  terms  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  GRUENING.  I  should  like  to  ask 
the  Senator  from  Ohio  a  question.  Does 
not  the  Senator  from  Ohio  fear  that  If 
the  time  comes  when,  In  the  interest 
of   our   housewives   and   consiuners.    it 
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seems  desirable  to  some  of  us  to  abrogate 
the  acreement  and  not  to  continue  It. 
thAt  a  strong  protest  would  be  raised 
down  the  street  that  such  proposed  ac- 
tion on  our  part  would  be  labeled  as 
destructive,  alleging  that  it  would  throw 
the  countries  affected  out  of  our  orbit, 
and  It  would  be  far  worse  than  if  we  had 
not  gone  Into  the  agreement  in  the  first 
place? 

Bi4r.  LAUSCHE.  I  believe  that  would 
happen.  It  might  seem  to  be  an  insur- 
mountable hurdle  to  get  over. 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Would  it  not  be 
represented  that  we  were  showing  poor 
faith,  that  we  had  entered  into  the 
agreement  14  months  ago  and  now  we 
were  welshing? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senator  ought  to  know  better  than  that. 
for  the  Senator  from  Alaska  is  a  great 
authority  on  Latin  America.  He  is  rai.s- 
ing  questions  which  question  the  in- 
tegrity of  the  Senate.  I  hope  that  he 
will  not  press  that  line  of  Insinuation. 

Mr.  GRUENING.  The  Senator  mis- 
takes my  position.  I  do  not  question  the 
Integrity  of  the  Senate.  I  am  merely 
questioning  whether  pressure  from  the 
State  Department,  the  AID  program,  and 
the  White  House  might  not  be  sufHclently 
great  to  make  it  extremely  dilficult  for 
the  Senate  to  act. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD,    I  would  disagree. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  beheve  the  Senator 
from  Alaska  has  raised  a  perfectly  legit- 
imate point.  I  wish  to  say  that  if  they 
tried  it,  they  would  lose  many  of  us  who 
are  today  pleading  for  the  adoption  of 
a  trial  period  for  the  agreement. 

I  am  not  goin«  to  continue  to  support 
this  agreement  If  any  of  the  fears  of  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  and  the  S^-nator 
from  ELansas  develop  into  realities  I  do 
not  think  they  will  develop  into  reali- 
ties. I  think  the  at;reement  i.s  going  to 
operate  to  stabilize  the  coffee  economy 
of  Latin  America  and  will  help  them  di- 
versify their  a^Ticulture. 

Mr.  GRUENING  The  assurance  of 
the  majority  leader  is  ver>-  reas.suring  to 
me. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  am  delighted  with 
that,  but  the  assurance  need  not  have 
been  made,  because  the  assurance  i.s  al.so 
applicable  to  any  piece  of  legislation. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS  A  verj-  important 
point  to  consider  is  who  will  get  the 
benefit  of.  for  example,  a  2-cent  : ncrea.se 
In  coffee  pnces.  Thi.s  is  frequently  rep- 
resented as  a  move  to  improve  the  con- 
dition of  the  pea.sants  m  Latin  America. 
One  test  of  this  argument  is  that  dunn:; 
the  period  1954,  1955.  and  1956  there  was 
a  tremendous  increase  in  the  raw  coffee 
price,  which  went  up  to  70  or  80  cents  a 
pound.  Who  benefited  from  that  in- 
crease? Did  the  peasants  of  the  country-- 
slde  benefit?  Not  at  all.  Wages  re- 
mained the  same  as  they  were  before,  and 
as  they  are  today,  at  the  most,  around 
80  cents  an  hour,  with  irregular  employ- 
ment. But  the  ones  who  benefited  were 
the  landowners,  the  processors,  and  the 
exporters.  In  the  city  of  San  Salvador. 
T  observed  a  square  mile  of  beautiful 
houses,  recently  constructed  I  asked  the 
source  of  the  property  which  produ.  ed 
them.     I  was  told  they  came  from  the 


increased  prices  of  coffee.     But  out  In         Mr.  President.  I  grant  it  will  heln 

the  countryside  the  peasants  were  still  foreign  policy,  but  the  fact  that  ttel^ 

underfed,  were  still  living  In  shacks,  were  quota  measure  hurt  our  forelgn^S 

still  livinfcc   m  mud  and  filth      And  the  did  nnt  deter  thp  RpnntP  fr^™ r^ 


Government  of  El  Salvador  is  better  than 
that  of  the  average  Latin  American 
country. 

This  increased  income  is  not  going  to 
leak  down  to  the  people  It  is  going  to 
be  intercepted  by  the  landowners,  the 
owners  of  bi«  e.states  The.se  people  have, 
in  the  mam.  witii  certain  honorable  ex- 
ception.s.  fought  protcrums  for  civil  re- 
forms, tax  reforms,  and  land  distribu- 
tion. They  have  resisted  programs  for 
edUL-ation   and   health      In   .siiort.   they 


did  not  deter  the  Senate  from 


?*««ailt. 


I  am  driven  to  conclude  that  therew 
sort  of  bias  against  the  consumer  »  J! 
Ignoring  of  the  consumer.  We  think  ^ 
the  domestic  cattlemen,  Wethinkoft^ 
foreign  big  estate  owners.  We  think  « 
foreign  governments.  We  tend  to  tonal 
the  humble  housewife  or  the  people  toft! 
section  house  drinking  coffee  in  2 
morning.  Their  voices  do  not  penetrS 
the  Senate  or  the  House.  Yet  they  t^ 
there.  ^ 

To  weigh  foreign  policy  against  dome*, 
have  managed  things  very  selfishly,  and.     nc  needs  is  a  difficult  question     i  w^ 

indeed,  are  sending  abroad  now  a  large     corned  the  support  of  the  State  Dt^n 

proportion  of  their  income  to  be  invested 

abroad  m  numbered  and  anonymous  ac- 

couiiUs  m  Swuss  bank.s  and  in  New  York 

banks      If  they  would  invest  their  money 

in  their  own  countries,  there  would  not 

be  such  a  need  for  an  Alliance  for  Prog- 

re.ss.    But  they  will  not  do  it. 

I  am  for  the  Alliance  for  Progress,  be- 
cause, with  all  It*  faults,  it  is  desit,'ned 
to  help  the  people  farthest  down  1  his 
procram  uill  not  help  tht>  pt-ople  farthest 
down.  It  will  help  the  people  farthest 
up  It  will  do  so  by  taxing  the  poor  and 
the  middle-income  uroups  in  this  country 
1  cent  a  cup  of  coffer,  und  putlmk'  it  in 
the  pockeLs  of  tiie  relatively  small,  .selfish 
groups  of  landowners  and  millionaires 
in  Latin  Ameiica  That  is  what  will 
happen.  It  is  regre.s.sive  taxation  It  is 
a  .siiles  tax  on  a  cup  of  coffee,  on  the 
coffee  drinker  which  is  the  drink  for  the 
lower  income  trroups  of  this  country.  It 
IS  a  reKre.ssive  sales  tax,  tlie  effect  of 
which  will  be  an  inc-eas*^  m  the  Income 
of  those  whose  incomes  are  already  large 

It  is  a  transfer  from  the  poor  to  the 
rich,  from  the  poor  of  this  country  to  the 
rich  abroad  I  am  for  helping  the  poor 
of  Latin  America. 

I  Intend  to  vote  for  the  Alliance  for 
Progress,  and  not  cut  the  amounts,  al- 
though it  could  be  distributed  more 
wisely.  But  this  is  regn-.ssive  taxation 
on  the  people  of  this  country,  and  is  not 
designed  to  help  the  poor  abroad  I 
realize  our  obligation  to  help  the  dis- 
inherited all  over  the  earth  as  well  as 
those  in  this  country,  but  I  object  to  tax- 
ing the  {X)or  in  this  country  for  the  bene- 
fit of  the  rich  outside, 

Mr  President,  we  are  in  a  strange 
situation  The  other  night  the  Senate, 
by  an  overwhelming  vote,  passed  a  re- 
striction on  the  Importation  of  bf'ef 
This  hurt  the  consumers,  and  it  was  also 
adverse  to  this  country's  foreign  i)ollcy, 
because  it  will  estrange  Australia  and 
New  Zealand  and  make  our  negotiations 
with  the  Common  Market  more  difficult 
But  it  pa.s.sed  by  an  overwhelming  vote, 
over  the  protest  of  the  Senator  from 
Illinois. 

Now  we  are  taking  up,  and  probably 
will  pass — because  the  leadership  would 
not  have  brought  It  up  unless  it  was 
fairly  certain  the  bill  would  pa.ss — this 
measure  which  will  also  soak  the  con- 
sumer, in  all  probability,  and  do  It  not 
for  the  benefit  of  domestic  producers,  as 
was  the  case  in  the  beef  bill,  but  for  for- 
eign producers,  and  do  It  In  the  name  of 
foreign  policy. 


State  Depart. 

ment  the  other  night  when  it  oppogrt 
as  I  did.  the  restriction  on  meat  imports 
It  IS,  however,  for  the  restriction  otctOlK 
imports  I  think  the  State  Departmoi; 
was  against  the  restriction  of  meats  be- 
cause It  thought  it  would  damage  our 
foreign  policy  and  not  from  any  i^Xat 
to  protect  the  American  consumer.  Ij 
IS  for  the  restriction  on  coffee  becaost 
it  !S  thought  it  will  help  our  foreign  pobcj 
even  though  it  would  hurt  Ameria: 
families. 

Any  relationship  between  the  poHdo 
of  the  State  Department  and  the  inter- 
ests of  the  American  consumer  is  purtlj 
coincidental  Tliis  does  not  enter  lute 
the  considerations  of  the  State  Depart- 
ment. The  State  Department  tendi  to 
think  .solely  and  exclusively  about  the 
effects  upon  foreign  policy.  Congrea, 
however,  has  to  think  of  both. 

I  shall  have  no  complaint  agatos 
Senators  to  whom  foreign  policy  Is  tht 
overriding,  all-pervading  factor,  andwhc 
vote  for  the  pa.ssage  of  this  measure,  I; 
Is  an  important  one.  but  we  have  alreacjj 
paid  through  the  nose  In  this  connects 
at  least  $400  or  $500  million, 

I  suspect,  as  the  Senator  from  Kansu 
.suspects,  that  once  we  pass  this  measurf 
the  quotas  will  not  be  Increased.  We  wH 
not  back  out  of  the  agreement.  Tbt 
price  will  rise.  We  shall  go  through UUi 
agonizing  process  again. 

I  know  it  is  late,  and  we  have  taken 
many  st^^ps.  We  have  ratified  the  treaty 
We  did  It  on  the  premise  that  it  did  not 
count.  The  Senator  from  Arkansas  said. 
Tt  does  not  count.  It  will  not  reaDj 
have  any  effect  until  enabling  legisla- 
tion is  pa-ssed  "  We  considered  enabliu* 
legislation  in  the  Finance  Committee 
and  we  were  asked  to  postpone  any  con- 
sideration of  it  The  chairman  of  the 
Finance  Committee  then  asked.  "But  wffi 
you  deposit  the  agreement  before  we 
act?"  The  record  will  show  he  was  u- 
siired  that  the  agreement  would  not  be 
deixislted  until  we  acted. 

But  a  few  days  after  that  the  agree 
ment  was  deposited.    There  it  is. 

Now  we  have  this  legislation  before 
us.  and  we  are  nine-tenths  committed. 

I  do  not  wish  to  accuse  any  high- 
ranking  member  In  the  executive  depart- 
ment of  the  Government  of  bad  faith- 
Most  of  the  decisions  of  this  country  »« 
made  by  the  second  and  third  echelons, 
by  the  permanent  personnel  I  do  not 
want  to  launch  into  any  universal  de 
nunciatlon  of  our  State  Departnwnt 
That  has  been  done  too  much  alreadJ 
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^  T  do  realize  that  its  business  is  to 
9JLJ°  ,.ior,Hiv  relations  with  other 

countries. 


9A  1  °°  friendly  relations  with  other 
*^L    The  easiest  way  to  do  this  is 

to  ei 
J^j^gxi  nation 


'^^iSp  to  every  demand  which  every 
»^Uon  makes.  The  people  in  the 
W^nenartment  lack  a  constituency. 
Sg^  d^^with  the  representatives  of 


JJ^gn  co^tries.  socially,  businesswise. 

'liy  'arV?i>d  Americans,  certainly 
JtZy  have  a  built-in  bias  in  favor  of 
SlSn  countries.     This  has  been  get- 
!^  us  into  trouble.    Sometimes  they  are 
S^t  as  in  the  case  of  meat.    Sometmies 
5S  are  wrong,  as  I  think  they  now  are 
^  the  case   of   the   coffee   agreement. 
Siev  have  led  us  down  the  primrose  path 
i  this  matter  too  far  already.    It  may 
«U  be  too  late  to  escape.       ,       ^      ,      . 
It  is  important  for  some  of  us  to  stand 
--  the  floor  of  the  Senate  and  register 
onrprotesjiin  favor  of  the  American  con- 
auner  ai«  to  serve  notice  that  we  want 
the  interest  of  the  American  consumer 
considered  more  than  it  has  been.     As 
the  Senator  from  Kansas  [Mr.  Carlson! 
has  said  we  already  have  a  sugar  agree- 
ment and  sugar  legislaUon  which  penal- 
^  the  American  consumers.    The  sugar 
lobby  will  b^  at  work  in  a  few  weeks  or 
a  few  davs.    Behind  coffee  is  cocoa.    The 
cry  will  be  that  we  must  agree  to  an  in- 
temaUonal  treaty  on  cocoa  in  order  to 
booet  up  Ghana   and   possibly  Angola 
and  to  keep   Angola    and   Portuguese 
.\fnca  out  of  the  hands  of  the  Com- 


munists. 

Mr.  CARLSON. 
;he  Senator  yield? 

Mr  DOUGI>AS. 

Mr    CAftLSON. 


Mr.   President,   will 


I  yield. 

It  has  been  a  real 

privilege  to  havB  been  associated  with 
the  Senator  from  Illinois  in  calling  to  the 
attention  of  the  Senate  and  the  country 
some  of  the  problems  in  connection  wltti 
the  ratification  of  the  coffee  agreement 
and  its  future  effect  on  the  consumers 
and  on  the  problems  of  the  world.  I 
agree  with  him  fully  that  we  have  gone 
a  long  way  down  the  road,  and  it  is  dif- 
ficult to  stop  at  this  time.  I  think  It  is 
best  that  we  plant  some  red  flairs  along 
the  road  The  Senator  has  planted  one 
here  today.  Other  countries  should  know 
that. 

As  the  Senator  from  Illinois  has  men- 
tioned, other  agreements  will  be  coming 
along,  I  can  state  categorically  that  the 
cocoa  agreement  would  have  been  here 
today  had  it  not  been  for  some  opposi- 
tion to  the  coffee  agreement. 

The  Senator  from  Illinois  is  entitled  to 
much  credit  for  the  work  he  has  done  on 
this  matter  and  the  excellent  supplemen- 
tal views  that  he  has  placed  in  the 
RecoRD, 

Mr  DOUGLAS.  The  Senator  from 
Kansas  is  entitled  to  as  much  credit  as 
I  am.  if  not  more.  He  has  been  a  steady 
worlcer  and  he  has  been  an  inspiration 
to  be  associated  with. 

Mr  MANSFIELD.  I  believe  that  both 
the  Senator  from  Kansas  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  Illinois  have  raised  a  red  flag. 
which  will  he  watched  very  carefully,  as 
a  result  of  what  has  been  going  on  In 
committee  and  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate. 

Mr,  DOUGLAS.  I  hope  that  we  will 
watch  them  before  we  vote,  Instead  of 


voting  and  then  watching  the  barn  door 
after  the  horse  has  been  stolen. 
I  yield  the  floor. 

COmZ  CABTKLS  AND  THE  CONSTJMIR 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  for 
the  past  6  months,  American  consumers 
have  been  paying  increasingly  higher 
prices  for  coffee.  Look  at  the  facts.  In 
1963,  the  average  wholesale  spot  rate  for 
Brazilian  ooffee  was  34  cents  per  pound 
in  New  York.  Today,  the  average  spot 
rate  Is  almost  50  cents,  and  the  futures 
rate  for  September  is  55  cents.  The  re- 
tail price  is  roughly  double  the  wholesale 
price.  In  1964.  we  have  had  approxi- 
mately a  sharp  increase  in  coffee  prices; 
for  the  American  housewife,  this  is  an 
increase  that  is  clearly  inflationary. 

Every  penny  of  this  rise  increases  costs 
to  American  consumers  by  about  $15  mil- 
lion a  year.  In  other  words,  we  may  be 
paying  an  extra  hundreds  of  millions  of 
dollars  a  year  because  Goverrmient  au- 
thorities moved  away  from  the  guiding 
forces  of  free  competition. 

In  1959,  the  average  retail  price  for  a 
pound  of  coffee  was  77.9  cents;  in  1960, 
75.3  cents;  in  1961.  73.6  cents;  in  1962, 
70.8  cents;  in  1963,  69.4  cents,  and  in 
1964,  it  may   be   nearing   $1.     Prior  to 
1964.  coffee  prices  had  been  falling  since 
1956.      Increased    technological    know- 
how,  economies  of  large-scale  produc- 
tion, and  other  efficiencies  were  reduc- 
ing the  price  of  coffee.    Three  events  oc- 
curred in  1963  to  reverse  the  coffee  price 
trend.    First,  there  was  a  frost  in  Brazil, 
severely    damaging    coffee    production. 
The  1963-64  crop  provided   19   million 
bags  for  export,  whereas  it  is  estimated 
that  the   1964-65  crop,   as   a  result  of 
weather  damage,  will  provide  but  6  mil- 
lion bags  for  export.    Second,  the  Inter- 
national Coffee  Agreement  was  adopted 
in  May  1963.    The  agreement  will  cover 
most  of  the  world's   $2   billion  annual 
trade  in  coffee  until  September  30,  1967. 
It   is    designed    to    ease    the    problems 
caused  by  world  coffee  surpluses  that  had 
driven  coffee  prices  to  their  lowest  level 
since  1949.    Third,  the  Brazilian  coffee 
pool,  the  monopoly  which  controls  the 
transport  of  all  coffee  from  Brazil  to  the 
U.S.  Atlantic  and  gulf  ports,  imposed  a 
26-percent  rate  Increase  In  April  1964. 
making  the  rate  $3  per  bag  of  coffee. 

What  U.S.  Government  policies  are  re- 
sponsible for  this  inflation?  First,  the 
Uruted  States  foolishly  signed  the  Inter- 
national Coffee  Agreement.  Under  this 
agreement,  the  International  Coffee  Or- 
ganization fixes  quotas  on  coffee  exports 
and  therefore,  in  effect,  prices. 

The  16-cent  price  increase  is  said  not 
to  be  due  to  the  coffee  agreement  and 
the  cartel;  not  to  be  due  to  the  increase 
in  shipphig  charges,  but  to  the  recent 
inclement  weather  in  Brazil  and  to  the 
damage  inflicted  by  frost  upon  the  coffee 
shrubs  and  trees.  This,  no  doubt.  Is  a 
factor,  but  it  is  not  the  primary  cause 
of  the  tremendous  upsurge  in  coffee 
prices.  Even  with  the  frost  there  are  50 
million  bags  of  coffee  warehoused  In 
Brazil  which  can  more  than  make  good 
any  damage  done  to  the  coffee  trees. 
Brazil  exports  approximately  16  million 
bags  of  coffee  per  year.  With  no  produc- 
tion, the  reserves  would  last  3  years.    It 


is  difficult  to  understand  how  one  bad 
coffee  year  in  only  one  of  many  coflee- 
producirig  countries  could  accoimt  for  a 
47 -percent  Increase  in  the  price  of  coffee 
even  if  the  country  had  no  coffee  re- 
serves. 

The  International  Coffee  Agreement 
or  the  coffee  cartel  is  the  primary  reason 
for  the  coffee  price  rise.    PvuTSuant  to 
this  agreement  the  International  Coffee 
Organization  fixes  quotas  for  each  coim- 
try  of  the  number  of  bags  of  coffee  which 
can  be  exported  amivially.    The  sum  of 
these  quotas  constitute  the  global  total. 
The  quota  for  1964  was  initially  45.1  mil- 
Uon  bags.    It  has  been  subsequently  in- 
creased to  47.7  million  bags.    It  Is  by 
means  of  these  global  quotas  that  the 
coffee-producing  countries  can  establish 
and   maintain   artificially   high   prices. 
If.  for  example,  in  1964  world  produc- 
tion exceeds  70  million  bags — it  was  71 
million  bags  in  1962 — coffee  prices  will 
not  fall  because  the  supply  of  market- 
able coffee  is  limited  to  47.7  million  bags. 
The  only  safeguard  to  the  consuming  na- 
tions   is    their    ability    to    change    the 
quotas. 

In  1963.  world  production  of  coffee  was 
66  million  bags.  In  addition,  the  world 
carryover  sui-plus  in  late  1963  was  about 
73  million  bags.  Yet  the  international 
organization  has  limited  total  exports  to 
47.7  million  bags. 

How  can  the  quotas  be  increased? 
Only  by  a  two-thirds  vote  of  both  con- 
suming and  producing  nations.  Last 
November,  a  vote  was  taken.  All  con- 
siuning  nations  voted  for  the  increase 
and  nearly — but  not  quite — two -thirds 
of  the  producing  countries.  The  result 
was  an  increase  in  about  2  months  of 
nearly  8  cents  in  retail  prices. 

All  of  the  consuming  nations  voted  for 
a  quota  increase  and  cast  their  full  thou- 
sand votes  in  its  favor  but  only  629  of 
the  1.000  votes  among  the  producing 
countries  were  cast  for  the  increase  in- 
stead of  the  667  which  are  needed  to 
carry  the  proposal.  Although  only  37 
percent  of  the  producing  votes  were  cast 
against  the  quota  increase,  it  was  de- 
feated. In  October  1963,  just  prior  to 
this  vote,  the  coffee  price  was  34  cents 
a  pound.  In  December  1963,  shortly 
after  the  Coffee  Council  refused  to  in- 
crease the  quota,  the  price  jumped  to  38 
cents  a  pound  and  it  has  been  going  up 
ever  since. 

The  advocates  of  the  coffee  cartel  ar- 
gue that  while  the  Council  refused  the 
November  quota  increases  they  did  make 
increases  in  March  1964.  But  in  the 
Report  of  the  Finance  Committee  of 
March  12.  1964,  Senator  Douglas  stated: 
The  reversal  of  the  November  refxisal  to 
Increajse  quotas  Is  surely  to  be  welcomed. 
But  It  should  be  scrutinized  carefully  before 
It  Is  accepted  as  a  conclusive  proof  of  a  per- 
manent change  of  heart. 

The  council  was  summoned  to  meet  only 
a  few  days  before  the  Senate  Finance  Com- 
mittee was  scheduled  to  conBlder  the  im- 
plementing legislation  for  the  coffee  agree- 
ment. There  had  already  been  a  sharp  In- 
crease In  the  price  of  coffee  and  It  was  known 
that  there  were  some  Senators  at  least  who 
were  more  than  dubious  about  the  wisdom 
of  passing  the  enabling  legislation.  It  was 
also  felt  that  unless  the  exporting  nations 
gave  ground  a  little  the  Senate  might  refuse 
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to  approve  the  bill  •  •  •  thereby  severely 
crlppUng  the  ability  of  the  cartel  to  maintain 
or  raise  prices. 

The  bill  to  implement  the  Interna- 
tional Coffee  Agreement  is  scheduled  for 
Senate  action  shortly.  If  the  Senate 
adopts  this  legislation  the  United  States 
will  be  committed  to  the  quotas  and 
other  terms  established  by  the  agree- 
ment.  While  the  bii:  provides  that  the 
United  States  may  withdraw  from  the 
coffee  agreement  upon  giving  90  days 
notice,  it  Is  difficult  to  believe  that  the 
State  Department,  the  principal  advo- 
cate of  this  agreement,  would  exerci.se  its 
rights  to  withdraw  just  because  it  was 
not  successful  m  preventing  high  coffee 
prices.  In  fact,  the  State  Department 
argued  that  even  if  all  economic  justifi- 
cations for  approval  of  this  legislation 
were  stripped  away  it  should  still  be 
passed  to  promote  the  Alliance  for  Prog- 
ress and  our  aid  programs  for  Latin 
America  and  Africa 

Another  International  Coffee  Agree- 
ment sets  the  costs  of  transporting  cof- 
fee to  the  United  States.  In  April  1964. 
this  cartel  raised  ocean  freight  rates  on 
coffee  shipped  from  Brazil  to  the  United 
States  by  20  percent,  from  $2  50  to  $3 
per  bag  of  coffee  The  direct  movement 
of  coffee  from  Brazil  to  the  US  Atlantic 
and  gulf  ports  Is  accomplished  only  by 
those  steamship  hnes  which  comprise  the 
coffee  pool.  This  pool  consists  of  4 
steamship  lines  serving  the  gulf,  and  10 
lines  serving  the  Atlantic  These  lines 
control  the  movement  of  8  million  bags 
of  coffee  to  the  United  States  This  new 
$3  rate  is  so  ridiculously  high  that  it  now 
costs  less  to  ship  coffee  from  Brazil  via 
Amsterdam  to  New  Orleans  than  it  costs 
to  ship  direct  from  Brazil  to  New  Or- 
leans. 

One  of  the  members  of  the  Brazilian 
coffee  pool  is  Lloyd  Brasiliero  Steamship 
Lines.  This  line  is  owned  by  the  Gov- 
ernment of  Brazil  The  pool  divides  an 
allocated  amount  of  cargoes  to  each  par- 
ticipant. If  a  participant  carries  nvnv 
than  Its  allotted  share,  it  pays  the  under- 
carriers.  just  as  if  they  had  actually 
carried  the  coffee  Lloyd  Brasiliero  has 
received  over  $2  million  in  the  past  3 
years  from  other  members  of  the  pool 
since  tt  is  the  predominant  undercarrler 
in  the  trade  For  example,  in  tl:e  gulf 
portion  of  the  pool  it  is  allocated  19  per- 
cent of  the  cargo  but  in  fact  It  carries 
less  than  6  percent  of  the  coffee  The 
other  lines  in  the  pool  charge  rates  high 
enough  to  cover  not  only  the  cost  of 
transporting  the  coffee,  but  also  the  $2 
million  they  have  to  pay  to  the  Brazilian 
line.  The  pooling  arrangement  thus  en- 
ables the  Brazilian  Government  to  sub- 
sidize its  steamship  line  without  direct 
payments  from  the  Government. 

Why  should  the  United  States  submit 
to  these  foreign  controls?  The  answer 
Is:  We  should  not 

The  International  Coffee  Agreement  is 
now  before  the  Senate  for  implementa- 
tion. It  should  be  overwhelmingly  re- 
jected. 

The  Brazilian  coffee  pool  is  now  being 
reviewed  by  the  Federal  Maritime  Com- 
mission.    It  too  should  be  thrown  out 

The  Brsizillan  coffee  pool  Is  pending 
for  approval  before  the  Federal  Mari- 


time Commission  and  the  Maritime  Ad- 
ministration If  tiie  Commission  ap- 
proves tile  pool.  It  receives  the  sanction 
of  the  US.  Governmenl.  and  it  can  op- 
erate exempt  from  our  antitrust  laws 
If  the  CummissKjn  approves  the  pool, 
the  Maritune  Administration  'aiU  have 
to  decide  whether  American  subsidized 
lines  can  participate  If  approval  is  ob- 
tained, every  tune  these  lines  pay  money 
to  the  Brazilian  line,  American  taxpay- 
ers dollars  which  are  used  to  subsidize 
our  steamships  go  Uj  Bra/il 

The  implementing  legislation  for  the 
International  Cuffee  Agreement  is  to  be 
voted  on  by  the  Senate  in  the  near  future. 
If  It  pa.'yses,  the  cartel  quota  system  of 
the  agreement  will  operate  with  the  ap- 
proval of  the  U  S  Government  The.se 
two  deviations  from  the  free  enterprise 
concept,  the  foundation  of  our  economy. 
will  severely  penalize  .American  consum- 
ers and  producers  Moreover,  it  is  ques- 
tionable whether  or  not  the  coffee  grow- 
ers and  producers  in  the  producing  coun- 
tries are  beneficiaries  They  certainly  ^o 
not  benefit  from  high  ocean  freUht  rates 
which  are  imposed  to  subsidize  a  Brazil- 
ian steam.ship  line — higher  freiijht  rates 
hurt  the  coffee  producers  There  is  also 
a  question  as  to  whether  the  higher  prices 
guaranteed  by  the  International  Coffee 
Agreement  helps  the  growers  and  pro- 
ducers of  coffee 

There  is  certainly  widespread  poverty 
among  the  peasants  of  the  coffee  coun- 
tries But  m  most  coffee  countries  the 
coffee  plantations  are  owned  by  rich 
landlords  or  corporations,  who  have 
never  demonstrated  concern  for  the  peas- 
ants who  plant  the  crops  On  the  con- 
trary, evidence  indicates  they  have  kept 
wages  down,  repressed  efforts  at  oru;anl- 
zation,  and  taken  advantui^e  of  the  docil- 
ity of  the  population  While  an  increase 
in  coffee  prices  will  help  the  landlords,  it 
may  not  help  the  peasants. 

It  appears  that  coffee  price  increases 
will  sub.'^tantially  benefit — as  the  freight 
rate  increa.se  did — the  governments  of 
the  coffee-producing  countries.  Brazil 
derives  $360,272,000  from  its  excise  ex- 
port tax  on  coffee;  Colombia  $43,400,000; 
Guatemala  .Sll. 105,000,  and  .so  forth.  In 
short,  the  coffee  agreement  and  the  ship- 
ping cartel  benefit  the  plantation  owners, 
the  steam.ship  lines,  and  the  govern- 
ments, but  not  tlie  farmers  and  pi'asants 
of  the  coffee-producing  countries 

Last  year  when  the  Senate  first  con- 
sidered the  International  Coffee  Agree- 
ment I  protested  that  it  was  a  long  step 
in  the  direction  of  International  world- 
wide price  supports  While  I  firmly  be- 
lieve in  economic  and  military  assistance 
to  the  less  developed  nations  of  the  world, 
particularly  to  our  neighbors  in  the 
Western  H-misphere,  I  do  not  believe 
that  .American  consumers  should  be 
forced  to  pay  artificially  hij;h  prices  to 
achieve  such  a.ssistance 

The  appropriate  policy  in  these  ca.ses 
is  the  one  wIucIt  has  made  our  economy 
strong;  a  return  to  freely  competitive 
markets  Without  this  approach.  I  pre- 
dict that  coffee  prices  will  rl.se  to  even 
mfire  exorbitant  levels  in  the  months  to 
come 

Mr  President  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  statistics  on  coffee  prices  be- 
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fore  and  after  the  coffee  agreement  t». 
came  effective  be  printed  In  the  Rk^ 
at  this  point.  "*«■ 
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Mr  FONG  Mr.  President.  I  sup- 
ported  the  International  Coffee  Agr»- 
ment.  which  was  ratified  by  the  Sentu 
on  May  21.  1963.  on  the  ground  that  it 
would  halt  a  severe  decline  in  world  collet 
prices  and  on  the  assurances  of  tbe 
Secretary  of  State  that  its  goal  wu  to 
stabilize  prices  at  a  level  no  lower  thin 
the  general  level  of  coffee  prices  in  IMJ. 

The  State  of  Hawaii,  which  I  have  the 
honor  to  represent ,  is  the  only  one  of  our 
50  States  that  grows  and  exjwrts  coffw- 
a  very  fine,  high-grade  coffee  grown 
principally  in  the  Kona  district  of  our 
largest  island,  Hawaii. 

In  volume.  Haw  all's  Kona  coffee  repre 
.sents  much  less  than  1  percent  of 
world  production  It  has  little  if  anj 
impact  on  world  coffee  prices. 

But  world  prices  have  a  tremendous 
Impact  on  Kona  coffee  prices  Histor? 
shows  that  as  world  coffee  prices  go,  n 
got\s  the  price  of  Hawaii's  Kona  coff« 

During  the  drastic  coffee  price  decllw 
of  1959  to  1963.  Kona  coffee  farmen 
suffered  real  hardship  From  a  high  oJ 
$6  5  million  for  the  1958  crop,  the  KoM 
coffee  industry  fell  to  a  low  of  $1  SmilUon 
in  1962  The  number  of  coffee  growen 
in  Hawaii  al.so  declined 

As  long  as  Kona  coffee  Is  .sold  as  green 
coffee,  as  is  most  of  the  world's  coffee. 
Kona  coffee  prices  will  fluctuate  with  the 
world  coffee  price. 

Since  coming  to  the  Senate,  I  hiw 
endeavored  m  every  way  I  know  to  help 
Kona  coffee  );^rmers.  millers,  and  roafiten 
to  obtain  a  fair  and  just  return  for  their 
crops  through  re.search  and  harvestin? 
assistance  and  developing  new  coffee 
products,  new  production,  and  marketing 
techniques  .so  that  the  Industry  might 
strengthen  Its  position  in  both  domestic 
and  world  markets 

As  part  of  this  effort.  I  supported  the 
International  Coffee  Agreement  on  as- 
surances from  officials  in  high  plM« 
that  this  would  stabilize  coffee  prica 
According  to  Webster's  New  CoUeglitt 
Dictionary  '•stabilize"  means  to  prevent 
fluctuations 

Following  ratification  of  the  a«^e^ 
ment.  however,  the  world  coffee  pri« 
trend  climbed  sharply  upward.    At  one 
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,      1    «^n«  h«/i  Increased  Latin  America  In  particular.    Coffee  ex- 

polnt  the  'Wholesale  price  h^lncreasefl  ^^  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^^  ^^  ^^^^^^ 

5;  50  percent,    "began  <«  ^^^  "  «  ^|  J^^^  ^^p^rt  receipts  of  six  Latin  Amen 

S^^ctr^orToSrceS  bTlSlffS-  can   eountriei  and  ^2_5^  percent   onjh 

V^.  '^r"  „f  thP  oblectives  claimed  fo 


P^.n  one  of  the  objectives  claimed  for 
S^^^prSvide  consumers  a  fair  price  for 

^S  united  States  is  the  greatest 
Jl.consumlng  country  in  the  world. 
imP^cans  dtink  approximately  one-half 
TSe  torld  s  total  coffee  consumption. 
inerican  coffee  drinkers  bear  the  brunt 
/  /w^ffpe  or  Ice  rises. 

'  -Se  Senate  Finance  Committee  has 
jjen  note  of  this  situation  In  acting 
^n  the  pending  measure  (H.R.  8864) . 
tS  committee  proposed  an  amendment 
^^e  House  version  of  the  bill  designed 
Z  orevent  sharp  changes  in  prices  to  the 
detriment  of  American  consumers. 

Soeclficallv.  the  amendment  says  that. 
whenever  thV  Congress  finds  an  unwar- 
«.nted  Increase  in  the  domestic  coffee 
rncTattributable  to  the  International 
rnffpe  Agreement  and  passes  a  concur- 
Su  resolution  to  this  effect,  the  Presi- 
dent must  transmit  a  copy  of  the  resolu- 
tion to  the  International  Coffee  Council 
^;;   the    executive    board    established 

^"xheil^  If  the  President  finds  that  the 
council  has  failed  within  30  days  there- 
after to  take  remedial  action,  he  is  di- 
rected to  give  written  notice  to  the 
United  Nations  of  U.S.  withdrawal  from 
•he  International  Coffee  Agreement. 
Withdrawal  would  become  effective  90 
days  after  the  notice  is  received  by  the 
United  Nations. 

In  addition,  under  H.R.  8864  Congress 
wUl  have  an  early  opportunity  to  review 


can  countries  and  25  percent  on  the 
average  for  the  15  Latin  coffee-export- 
ing countries.  Seven  young  African 
countries  struggUng  to  move  from  sub- 
sistence agriculture  to  cash  crops  obtain 
from  30  to  50  percent  of  their  foreign 
exchange  earnings  from  coffee. 

There  is  a  human  element  here,  too. 
In  Latin  America  more  than  12  million 
persons  depend  on  coffee  for  their  liveli- 
hood and  perhaps  20  million  persons  for 
the  world  as  a  whole.  The  overwhelm- 
ing majority  of  coffee  growers  are  small 
farmers  cultivating  less  than  5  acres  of 

land. 

What  happens  in  the  world  coffee  mar- 
ket matters  importantly  to  these  coun- 
tries Coffee  is  the  lifeblood  of  their 
economies.  It  is  an  important  source  of 
tax  revenue  for  essential  government 
operations  and  a  source  of  exchange  for 
the  purchase  of  industrial  goods  and 
capital  equipment  for  growth. 

The  world  coffee  market  has  had  a 
long  history  of  severe  price  fluctuations, 
arising  from  the  fact  that  coffee  is  a  tree 
crop  that  takes  from  5  to  10  years  to 
mature.  When  prices  are  high,  there  is 
overplanting.  When  the  trees  bear  fruit, 
there  is  a  glut  of  coffee  on  the  market 
and  prices  crash.  This  up-and-down 
cycle  is  to  no  one's  advantage.  It  dis- 
locates the  economies  of  the  producing 
countries,  it  dislocates  the  U.S.  trade, 
and  it  offers  no  lasting  benefits  to  the 
ultimate  consumer.  Because  coffee  plays 
such  a  large  role  in  the  economies  of 
Latin  America,  the   instability   in   the 


wUlhave  an  early  oPP«rtunity  to  review     L*ua   ^^-;-^bringing  inflation  with 
experience  under  the  Internat  onal  Cof-     fJ^^XwgVprice's  aSd  deflation  with 


fje  Agreement  Act.  for  this  legislation 
under  Its  terms  would  expire  October  1. 

Certalnlv.  coffee  producers  are  entitled 
to  a  fair  return  for  their  output.  Like- 
wise consumers  are  entitled  to  a  fair 
pnce  for  the  coffee  the^r  buy. 

The  pending  measure  Is  an  attempt  to 
provide  both  by  Implementing  the  Inter- 
rational  Coffee  Agreement. 

As  Congress  will  have  an  opportunity 
in  less  than  15  months  to  review  this  en- 
tire question  and  as  the  Finance  Com- 
mittee amendments  provide  safeguards 
not  in  the  House  version  of  the  bill,  i 
shall  .support  enactment  of  H.R.  8864. 

I  am  concerned  that  our  Kona  coffee 
farmers,  millers,  and  roasters  receive 
adequate  prices  for  their  truly  excellent 
coffee  I  am  also  concerned  that  Amer- 
ican consumers  be  protected  against  un- 
warranted price  rises  caused  by  manip- 
ulation of  coffee  exporters  in  other 
countries.'  ,      ^.     _„ 

Therefore  I  am  willing  to  give  the  In- 
ternational Coffee  Agreement  an  oppor- 
tunity to  work  under  H.R.  8864.  the  pend- 
ing coffee  bill  before  the  Senate  today. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President, 
more  than  1  year  ago  the  Senate  gave 
Its  advice  and  consent  to  the  ratification 
of  the  International  Coffee  Agreement. 
The  reasons  of  foreign  policy  that  led  us 
to  endorse  the  coffee  agreement  then  are 
equally  compelling  now. 

Coffee  Is  the  single  most  Important 


excessively  high  prices  and  deflation  witn 
excessively  low  prices— adds  to  and  in- 
tensifies political  instability.  Orderly 
growth  and  development  Is  what  these 
countries  want.  But  the  disorderly  cof- 
fee market  frustrates  their  efforts. 

The  purpose  of  the  coffee  agreement 
is  to  break  this  boom-and-bust  cycle  and 
bring  some  stability  into  the  worid  cof- 
fee market.  If  the  producing  countries 
can  look  to  steady  export  earnings  that 
grow  as  consumption  grows,  they  can 
carry  forward  their  development  efforts 
with  some  confidence  of  success. 

This  is  why  a  cardinal  element  of  the 
Alliance  for  Progress  is  to  help  stabilize 
the  prices  of  key  commodities  on  which 
the  low-income  countries  depend.  When 
President  Kennedy  first  launched  the 
Alianza.  he  assured  our  Latin  friends  of 
our  fuU  cooperation  in  efforts  to  correct 
on  a  case-by-case  basis  the  instability 
in  commodity  trade.  At  Punte  del  Este 
we  reiterated  these  assurances  and 
agreed  to  work  with  the  Latin  American 
countries  to  bring  some  order  into  the 
coffee  market.  In  March  1962,  on  the 
first  anniversary  of  the  AUanza,  the  late 
President  said  he  could  think  of  no  sin- 
gle measure  that  would  help  the  develop- 
ment of  the  Latin  American  countries 
more  than  the   stabilization   of   coffee 

prices.  ,  i.v-    1    ^ 

We  kept  our  promise  and  took  the  leaa 

in  developing  and  negotiating  the  coffee 

agreement.    In  December  last  year  we 


Uie  less    developed   countries,    and   of    create.    Now  we  must  carry  inrougn  u 


our  commitment  and  give  the  President 
the  powers  he  needs  to  participate  fully 
in  that  agreement.  As  President  John- 
son said  on  May  11.  to  the  Ambassadors 
of  the  Latin  American  countries  in  an 
informal  review  of  progress  since  the 
signing  of  the  charter  of  Punte  del  Este: 
What  we  believed  in  then— I  should  not 
have  to  repeat— we  stand  for  now.  What  we 
agreed  to  then,  we  support  now.  What  we 
sought  and  looked  forward  to  then  we  seek 
now. 

To  the  Latin  American  coimtries.  the 
U  S  position  on  the  coffee  implementing 
legislation  is  a  test  whether  the  Alianza 
will  continue  along  the  lines  laid  out  by 
President  Kennedy.    The  good  faith  of 
this  administration,  the  continuity  of  our 
foreign  policy,  and  the  credibility  of  our 
efforts  to  help  the  low-income  countries 
raise  *heir  living  standards  are  involved. 
The  countries  of  Latin  America,  of 
Africa,  and  of  Asia  want  to  earn  their 
way  through  trade  and  not  rely  on  aid 
alone.    It  is  in  our  self-interest  to  help 
them    realize    this    goal.      When   their 
earnings  decline,  they  are  forced  to  cur- 
tail their  purchases  in  the  U.S.  market. 
With  stable  and  growing  earnings,  they 
can  be  steady  and  growing  customers. 
But  far  beyond  this  narrow  commercial 
interest,  it  is  important  to  us  to  help  the 
developing  countries  become  stable  effec- 
tive partners  in  the  free  world. 

Through  participation  in  the  coffee 
agreement,  fully  armed  with  the  powers 
we  need  to  be  full  participants,  we  can 
help  sustain  the  export  earnings  of  the 
low-income  countries,  revitalize  and 
strengthen  the  Alliance,  and  give  con- 
crete substance  to  our  assurances. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  vmanimous  con- 
sent to  insert  in  the  Record  at  this  point 
a  letter  from  the  Department  of  State 
clarifying  how  annual  and  quarterly 
quotas  are  set;  also  a  letter  from  the 
League  of  Women  Voters  dated  July  8. 
1964  supporting  this  legislation;  and 
two  analyses  of  the  pending  agreement 
and  its  protection  for  the  American  con- 
sumer. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

as  follows: 

Department  or  State, 

Washington. 
The  Honorable  Hubert  H.  Humphret. 
U.S.  Senate. 

DEAR  Senator  Humphrey:  There  has  been 
some  confusion  as  to  how  annual  and 
quarterly  quotas  are  set  under  the  Inter- 
national Coffee  Agreement  and  what  the 
voting  requirements  are.  May  I  take  this  op- 
portunity to  clarify  the  matter. 

Each  year  the  Coffee  Council  sets  an  an- 
nual quota  for  the  coffee  year  beginning 
October  1.  Article  30  of  the  agreement  states 
that  this  shall  be  done  each  year,  at  least  30 
days  before  the  beginning  of  the  coffee  yeax. 
This  annual  quota  is  set  each  year  in  me 
lleht  of  the  estimate  of  world  coffee  imports 
for  the  following  coffee  year.  To  estabUsh 
this  annual  quota  each  year,  a  two-thlrdfl 
distributed  majority  in  favor  of  the  quota  is 
required;  that  is.  two-thirds  of  the  consum- 
ers and  two-thirds  of  the  producers  miist 
agree  to  the  annual  quota  that  is  to  oe 
^tabllshed.  Should  the  producing  countries 
want  a  quota  that  Is  too  restrictive,  one- 
third  of  the  consumers  can  veto  that  quota 
Should  the  producers  and  the  consumers  fal 
to  agree  on  the  annual  quota  no  annual 
quote  18  estebllshed  for  the  coffee  year  and 
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the  producing  countrle*  are  free  to  export  all 
they  wleh.  In  short,  the  United  States,  wit^ 
more  than  one-third  of  the  consumers'  vutea. 
has  a  fully  effective  veto  lu  the  setting  .if  the 
annual  quota,  an  exercise  that  must  be  held 
ecu;h  year. 

It  haa  b«en  stated  that  once  the  annual 
quota  hae  been  set  it  continues  for  the  life 
of  the  agreement  iirUees  two-thirds  of  the 
producing  countries  <tgree  to  change  it  This 
Is  not  correct  The  err^'r  Arises  from  a  con- 
fusion between  b«usic  e.xport  quota"  and 
"annual    quot.i  Article    28    refers    to    the 

basic  export  ctui'a  fi.>r  each  prcxluclng  mem- 
ber which  Is  listed  In  annex  A  This  Is  not 
the  annual  quota  The  btslc  export  quota 
although  exprensed  In  >'otTee  bags,  simply 
eetabllshee  the  percent<ige  share  of  each  ex- 
porting country  The  annual  quota  which 
Is  eetablUhed  e:ich  \e>ir  Is  expressed  as  a 
percentage  of  the  basic  quota  Thus  In 
Augtiat  1963.  when  the  Coffee  Council  set 
the  initial  annual  quota  for  the  coffee  year 
beginning  October  1,  1963.  It  stated  that  the 
anniial  quota  would  be  99  percent  of  the 
basic  export  quotas  C<.)n.sequently  a  pro- 
ducing country  whose  bius:,-  exp'>rt  (|uota 
was,  lei  us  say  1  mllll  ki  bags,  would  be  au- 
thorized by  that  .^nnuAl  quota  to  export  no 
more  than  990  ooo  bai?s  similarly  If  the 
anniial  quota  was  set  at  105  ^>ercent.  that 
producing  country  would  be  authorized 
thereby  to  export  1. 050. 000  bags. 

It  Is  corret-i  that  once  the  annual  quota 
has  been  set  for  a  particular  coffee  year, 
changes  in  that  annual  quota  fi;>r  that  coffee 
year  can  be  vptoe«l  by  me- third  of  the  pro- 
ducing countries  But  the  annu.tl  quota  ex- 
pires at  the  end  of  the  ctiffef  yt'ar  for  which 
It  has  been  set.  xnd  a  new  annu.U  quota  must 
be  established  for  the  new  coffee  year  In 
setting  that  new  annual  quota.  .>ne-third  of 
the  consumers  have  the  veto 

If  I  may  Ulu-strate  further  the  Coffee 
Council  will  be  meetlni<  at  the  end  of  this 
month  to  establish  the  new  annual  quota  for 
the  coffee  year  bo(?innln<  October  1.  1964  In 
that  exercise,  two- thirds  of  the  co:isumer 
members  must  agree  or  there  will  be  ni)  cjuota 
for  the  coming  coffee  year 

I  hope  this  explanation  has  rlarlfletl  the 
matter.  If  there  Is  any  further  information 
you  might  require  In  this  matter,  I  shall  be 
happy  to  provide  It 

Sincerely  yours, 

Robert  E   Lxx. 
Acting  Assistant  Secretary  for  Congres- 
sional Relations 


L.CACTJZ  or  Women  Voters 

mp  the  Unitfd  States, 
Wa.i*\tngton.  D  C  ,  July  8.  1964 
Hon.  Httbert  Hlmpmrey 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington.  DC 

DXAS  Senator  Humphrey  The  Lciigue  of 
Women  Voters  t)elleve«  that  the  Implementa- 
tion of  the  International  Coffee  Agreement 
is  one  of  the  best  hopes  for  stabilizing  the 
economies  of  the  coffee-producing  countries 
of  Latin  America  and  Africa.  Fluctuations 
in  the  price  of  this  one  money-pmduclng 
crop  In  these  countries  makes  It  Impossible 
for  them  to  keep  their  economies  on  an  even 
keel. 

We  support  the  agreement  and  Its  Imple- 
mentation SIS  a  short-term  expedient  but  a 
necessary  one  at  this  time  to  supplement 
longrun  efforts  to  promote  self-sustaining 
growth  In  the  less  developed  countries.  The 
United  States  is  presently  at  a  disadvantage 
becaiise  the  President  lacks  authority  to 
establish  the  mechanism  for  policing  U.S. 
participation  in  the  agreement  Only  If  we 
participate  will  exporters  of  coffee  to  us  abide 
by  the  rules  set  up  in  the  agreement  Other- 
wise we  can  become  a  dumping  ground  for 
poor  grades  of  coffee  With  the  agreement 
properly  Implemented  the  league  believes  the 
quality  of  coffee  coming  to  our  tables  will  be 
assured.    We  also  believe  that  at  the  bargain- 


ing table  the  United  States  will  be  able  to 
establish  import  quotas  of  such  quantity  that 
trie  price  of  coffee  here  will  be  stabilized  at  a 
reaionable  amount 

V\>    ur»{e    the   .Hen.ite    to   act    favorably  on 
H  R    8864 

Sincerely 

Mrs   Robert  J    Stt-art 

Prrsident. 


CortKZ  IMFTCMEMTINC  BILL— H  R    8864 

1      THE  LMPLKMCNTING  BILL     WHAT  FT  DOES, 
WHERE   IT   ^TA.VDS 

The  Senate  Ka'-e  Its  ailM'e  iuid  consent  to 
ratification  of  the  coffee  agreement  In  May 
1963  Tt\e  United  -States  ratified  the  agree- 
ment In  December  1963  However,  the  agree- 
ment l.s  n(5t  a  wholly  self-executing  treaty 
The  Prealdent  needs  authorization  to  require 
certificates  of  orlijln"  on  coffee  entering  the 
United  States,  and  to  control  Imports  from 
nonmembers.  If  necessary  H  R  8864  jiro- 
1.  Ides  the  nect^ssary  authorization 

The  House  pa.ssed  H  R  88fl4  In  November 
1963  The  Senate  I-^iian.-e  Committee  re- 
p<irted  the  bill    -ut  in  M.irch  1964 

The  United  Stat^-s  neeil.s  the  Implementing 
legislation  now  because  the  Coffee  Council 
has  set  October  1  1964.  as  the  date  for  en- 
forcing the  certificates  of  origin"  system 
I  The  certificates  Identify  the  source  of  the 
C(jffee.  enable  the  coffee  orsjanlzatlon  to 
maintain  a  statistical  check  on  exports  and 
detect  quota  violations  In  short.  It  puts 
teeth  In  the  agreement  )  The  Council  has 
three  times  po«t[xined  the  Introduction  of 
the  certificate  system  because  the  United 
States  was  not  In  a  position  to  enforce  the 
system  Without  H  R  8864,  the  United 
States  will  be  unable  to  carry  out  Its  treaty 
comniltmenr^ 

2      ECONOMIC    IMPORTANCE  or  COrra  TO  LDC'S 

Single  m.ost  important  agrlcult\iral  com- 
modity In  trade  of  the  LDC's:  second  only  to 
petroleum  as  exchantje  earner  More  than 
30  developing  countries  depend  on  coffee  ex- 
ports Coffee  accounts  f  jr  mcire  than  50 
percent  nf  export  receipts  of  six  Latin  coffee- 
produclnc;  countries  and  25  percent  on  the 
average  for  the  15  Ljitln  coffee  exporting 
countries  Accounts  for  30  to  50  percent  nf 
ex{X)rt  receipts  of  seven  .African  countrle.s 
Twenty  million  persons  In  developing  areas 
depend  on  coffee  for  livelihood  An  Impor- 
tant source  of  tax  revenue  for  Oovernment 
operations  iwi  well  as  foreign  exchange  for 
purchase  of  development  goods 

Coffee  historically  subject  to  botim  and 
bust  rvcle.  tnfl  itlon  followed  by  depression. 
Dlsrxipts  orderly  ^rrowth  and  development, 
intensities  political  instability  Coffee  agree- 
ment necessary  to  Insure  stable  earnings  that 
grow  as  consumption  grows  Coffee  earn- 
ings come  back  to  United  States  In  trade 

3      POLITICAL  IMPORTANCE  OF  COFTEE  AGREEMENT 

A  key  element  of  the  AHanza  Is  to  help 
stablU/e  prices  of  conmiixlltles  on  which 
UDC  3  depend  President  Kennedy  siild  he 
could  think  of  no  single  mea-'^ure  that  would 
help  the  development  of  the  Latin  .\merlcan 
countries  more  than  the  stabilization  of 
coffee  prices 

As  seen  by  Latin  America,  the  U  S  posi- 
tion on  the  coffee  <igreement  Is  a  test 
whet.her  the  Altanza  will  continue  along  the 
lines  laid  out  by  the  late  President  and  re- 
affirmed  by  {^resident  Johnson 

Our  embassies  In  I.Atln  posts  .lay  that  the 
reaction  were  the  United  States  to  cease  to 
be  an  active  participant  in  the  agreement — 
would  be  most  damaging,  some  say  calami- 
tous, to  our  relations  with  Latin  America. 
At  UNCT.AD  we  reiterated  our  interest  in 
ameliorating  IX>C  commodity  problems. 
Failure  to  pass  H  R  8864  would  make  a 
mockery  of  this  policy. 

4    WKT  corrrE  prices  rose 

In  the  summer  of  1963,  Brazil,  the  world's 
largest   coffee   producer,   accounting  for  al- 
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most  50  percent  of  world  output  wm  w 
by  an  unprecedented  combination  of  nsLftl! 
disasters,  frost,  drought  and  fire  a«  ^**' 
suit,  Brazil's  coffee  output  in  the  oooi^ 
harvest  will  be  about  U  million  bags  (SSj 
estimate  I  This  compares  with  Brnn^ 
output  IR  1959  lyeo  of  44  million  b^^|? 
the  first  time  In  years,  world  consmnp^ 
of  coffee  win  exceed  world  prodiicM~ 
Prices  were  bound  to  rise  In  the  faoTef 
threatened  shortage.  Importers  and  touim 
bid  against  each  other  to  secure  supplies  »« 
build  up  inventories  Coffee  Imports  ud 
inventories  In  the  United  States  are  at  recm 
levels  ^^ 

Opp<inents  of  the  agreement  point  to  th» 
large  stocks  of  coffee  in  Brazil  as  evldei^ 
that  there  is  no  coffee  shortage  and  that  Um 
pnre  rise  was  rigged  by  the  agreeia«t 
There  are  Indeed  large  stocks  of  coffe*  ib 
Brazil  but  this  Is  not  fresh  new-crop  nwt 
coffee  th.-^t  roasters  need  to  malnuin  thetr 
distinctive  blends  It  is  old-crop  coffee  o( 
exportable  but  Inferior  quality  Roajt^, 
will  buy  It  If  they  can't  get  the  good  gng^ 
ish  coffee  they  prefer,  but  they  are  prepsn^ 
to  pay  premium  prices  for  the  fresh-grow^ 
coffee  of  gCKxl  quality  that  Is  In  short  supply 

.5        WHAT      THE      AliREEMENT      DID     IN     THI    »i£j 
or     THE     PRICE     RISE 

The  agreement  could  not  produce  an- 
crop  green  coffee  from  coffee  trees  that  h»d 
been  killed  by  drought  and  frost.  But  it 
could  see  that  the  coffee  that  was  grown  »ii 
made  available  to  the  market.  And  it  dia 
Just  that  The  council  of  the  agreement  »u- 
thujrlzed  an  Incre.ised  flow  of  coffee  to  meet 
the  needs  of  the  trade  In  February  and 
again  in  May,  the  Coffee  Council  voted  OT«r- 
whelmlngly  to  Increase  quotas  to  Insure  that 
the  iigreement  would  In  no  way  restrict  «u;>- 
piles  nece.s.sary  t.i  meet  the  Increiised  demand 

It  Is  the  view  of  the  US  Department  of 
Agriculture,  In  which  we  concur,  that  ei- 
pcirt  quotas  are  fully  adequiile,  in  fact  more 
than  adequate,  to  meet  W'lrld  demand,  and 
that  any  further  increases  In  quota  would 
have  no  effect  on  price  (perhups  a  psvclio- 
logical  effect,  but  of  short  duration)  becau« 
all  the  new-crop  green  coffee  th.it  Is  araU- 
able  Is  being  offered  Old-crop  coffee  \t  lu 
plentiful  supply  but  this  Is  not  what  traden 
wan* 

As  a  result  of  the  Council's  actions,  prlod 
have  receded  For  some  weeks,  coffee  fu- 
tures have  been  down  about  8  cents  a  pound 
from  their  recent  highs  and  spot  coffee  li 
als<j  down  a  few  cents  Roasters  have  ampk 
stocks  and  there  Is  no  s[)eculatlve  feter 
Prices  are  now  at  their  1958  level  i47-i8 
cents  a  pound  for  Santos  4i  about  mldwij 
between  the  high  prices  of  the  early  igSffi 
and  the  low  prices  of  the  early  1960'8 

8       THE     ACRF:EMENT    PROTECTS     THE     CONSTMB 
AND     THE    TRADE 

The  U  s  coffee  trade  wants  us  to  be  in  the 
agreement  The  I.«ague  of  Women  Voten 
fully  endorses  the  agreement.  They  know 
that  In  the  absence  of  the  agreement.  prloH 
might  well  have  gone  higher  and  got  then 
faster  as  they  did  in  1954  when,  followlnc 
a  frost  In  Brazil,  spot  prices  went  over  90 
cents  a  pound.  With  an  agreement,  we  ban 
leverage  We  have  a  forum  and  a  mecha- 
nism to  protect  the  customer:  we  can  call 
producing  countries  to  account  If  they  an 
holding  coffee  back  from  the  market,  check 
on  offerings,  check  on  stocks  Producer! 
depend  on  our  cixiperation  to  protect  than 
from  price  declines.  They  have  to  act  re- 
sponsibly when  prices  are  rising,  as  they  iM 
In  Pebniary  and  again  In  May  when  the! 
voted  substantial   quota  increases. 


H^  the  veto.     We   need  one   other 

««»«•  "^^ountry  to  Join  with  us.  because 

***i!^ent  does  not  permit  one  countey 

«»  •«^'rclse  the  veto,  but  the  number 
^^jpg  to  exercise  u  _^_^ ^^^^   ^^^  ^^ 
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Prot»ctton  roR  Consumer  in  Comi 

Agreement 

1.  The   United   States   has   400   votes,  oat 

of  a  total  consumer  vote  of  1.000.    Therefori 

In    ail   decisions   requiring   the   approTRl  oj 

two-thirds    of    the    consumers,    the   Unlt» 


•f^  of  the  country  Joining  with  us  is 
Jjjlt  beca^    the   U.S.    vote   alone   Is 

"TrS^nual' quota  requires  a  two-thirds 
»Jrj7 majority:  le..  two-thirds  of  the 
*^  JirTand  two-thirds  of  the  consumers. 
'«**'J?^e  producers  want  a  quoU  that  is 
^'i^tifctlve  one-third  of  the  consumers 
wo  "fw"  united  States)  can  veto.  Should 
'!*'„lSucers  and  the  consumers  fall  to 
'^'^S^^annual  quota,  no  annual  quota 
KLbUshed  and  the  producers  are  f«»  to 
*J^in  they  wish.  The  annual  quota  Is 
"'^uJued  each  year,  at  least  30  days  before 
:iftS^1ln^of  the  coffee  year  on  October 
f^iwrires  at  the  end  of  the  coffee  year 
L  intember  30,  whether  or  not  a  new 
;^S^^uota  has  been  established  for  the 

°?  The'^agr^'^ment  speclflcally  recognlaee 
,»,lt  marked  changes  in  price  occurring 
^in  brief  periods  are  undesirable,  and  it 
!Slde«  for  corrective  action  by  distributed 
K"  vote  or  by  simple  majority  vote 
a  the  following  circumstances: 

icicle  34(5t.  All  members  recognize  that 
a^Ud  price  rises  or  falls  occurring  within 
Stef  periods  may  unduly  distort  underlying 
«nd.  in  prloe,  cause  grave  concern  to  both 
!«ducer8  and  consumers,  and  Jeopardize  the 
J^nment  of  the  objectives  of  the  agree- 
ment Accordingly.  If  such  movements  in 
Sneral  price  levels  occur  within  brief  pe- 
rinda  members  may  request  a  meeting  oi 
STcouncll  which,  by  distributed  simple 
Miorlty  vote,  may  revise  the  total  level  of 
the  quarterly  export  quotas  In  effect. 

Article  34(6t  If  the  council  finds  that  a 
„i»rp  and  urtusual  Increase  or  decrease  In 
Uie  general  level  of  prices  Is  due  to  artlflcla^ 
manipulation  of  the  coffee  market  through 
unemeutB  among  Importers  or  exporters  or 
both  It  shall  then  decide  by  a  simple  ma- 
jority vote  on  what  corrective  measiu-es 
ihould  be  applied  to  readjust  the  total  level 
of  the  quarterly  export  quotas  in  effect. 

4  The  first  objective  of  the  agreement  is 
to  achieve  a  "reasonable  balance  between 
supply  and  demand  on  a  basis  which  will 
Mure  adequate  supplies  of  coffee  to  con- 

jumers."  ^,        .     .^ 

5  The  consumers'  ultimate  sanction  is  to 
withdraw  Anv  government  may  withdraw 
by  glrtng  written  notice:  such  withdrawal  to 
be  effective  90  days  after  ratification.  The 
agreement  would  collapse  without  U.S. 
participation 

roR   FAIRNESS    TO    AMERICAN    HOtTSEWIVBS 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  the 
purpose  of  the  bill  before  us.  HJl.  8864, 
IS  to  increase  the  price  of  coffee. 

It  has  no  other  purpose,  that  is  the 
sole  aim  and  objective  of  this  legislation. 
It  should  not  be  enacted. 

The  means  of  attaining  this  objective 
are  not  direct.  They  are  indirect  and 
roundabout.  Ostensibly,  all  we  are  asked 
to  do  is  to  Rrant  certain  authority  to  the 
executive  branch  in  the  regulation  of 
coffee  imports,  in  order  to  carry  out  the 
provisions  of  the  International  Coffee 
Agreement  of  1962.  This  agreement,  we 
have  been  told,  is  intended  merely  to 
stabilize  coffee  prices. 

However,  our  experience  under  It  al- 
ready has  shown  us  what  to  expect. 
This  agreement  went  technically  Into 
effect  last  December.  Almost  Immedi- 
ately the  price  leaped  upward. 

The  most  commonly  quoted  grade  of 
coffee  Is  known  as  Santos  4's.  During 
mort  of  1963.  this  grade  of  coffee  fluc- 
tuated between  33  and  34  cents.   By  Jan- 


uary of  this  year,  it  had  increased  to 
48  cents  and.  by  March  to  50  cents.  In 
effect,  the  wholesale  price  of  coffee  was 
boosted  up  by  17  cents  a  pound. 

The  United  States  is  overwhelmingly 
the  most  important  importer  of  coffee  in 
the  world.  We  absorb  more  than  50  per- 
cent of  total  world  exports,  and  we  pro- 
duce practically  none  of  our  own.  We 
bring  In  over  3  bilUon  pounds  a  year. 

In  effect,  therefore,  this  unconsciona- 
ble increase  in  the  price  of  coffee,  if  it  is 
sustained.  wiU  cost  the  American  con- 
sumer better  than  $500  milUon  per  year. 

That  is  the  effect  of  the  International 
Coffee  Agreement  to  date,  to  the  extent  to 
which  it  has  been  placed  in  effect.  It 
is  the  purpose  of  H.R.  8864  to  enable  the 
President  to  enforce  the  provisions  of  this 
agreement 

Now  what  is  the  purpose  of  such  an  ar- 
rangement? Why  on  earth  should  the 
United  States  join  in  a  plan  which  will 
cost  our  own  people  an  extra  $500  million 

a  year? 

The  purpose  of  the  whole  scheme  has 
been  made  crystal  clear  by  the  adminis- 
tration. ^^^  ... 
This  agreement  Is  not  something  that 
has  to  do  primarily  with  our  economic 
problems.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  a  matter 
of  foreign  policy.  The  purpose  of  the 
agreement  is  to  help  our  friends  in  Latin 
America  and  Africa  who  produce  coffee— 
and  not  just  our  friends,  but  any  coffee- 
producing  country  that  is  a  member  of 
the  agreement. 

In  other  words,  this  is  really  just  a 
disguised  form  of  foreign  aid. 

It  Is  not  a  small  item  either;  $500  mi> 
lion  a  year  is  nothing  to  pass  over  lightly 
and  in  fact  we  have  no  proof  that  the 
ultimate  cost  will  not  go  higher. 

Mr  President,  in  a  few  days  we  shall 
be  asked  to  act  upon  the  foreign  aid 
authorizing  legislation  for  the  coming 
year.  The  Senate  Foreign  Relations 
Committee  has  reported  the  bill.  We 
have  been  told  by  the  administration 
that  sharp  reductions  have  been  made  in 
the  foreign  aid  program  this  year,  that 
all  the  water  and  waste  have  been 
squeezed  out,  that  a  bare  minimum  pro- 
gram is  all  that  the  administration  is 

asking. 

In  the  report  by  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee,  it  is  pointed  out  that  the 
total  appropriation  requested  for  the 
coming  year  is  $3,517  million.  The  com- 
mittee proposes  a  nominal  reduction  of 
$50  million  from  the  administration's  re- 
quest and  the  House  has  voted  a  reduc- 
tion in  the  actual  appropriation  of  only 
$200  million  from  that  figure. 

It  is  true  that  this  scale  of  authoriza- 
tion and  appropriation  for  foreign  aid  is 
somewhat  less  than  we  have  been  used  to. 
But  now  we  are  handed  this  proposal  to 
add  $500  million  a  year  to  our  coffee  bill. 
In  effect  this  coffee  scheme  is  nothing 
more  nor  less  than  a  tax  on  the  house- 
wife's grocery  bill  to  divert  aid  to  the 
underdeveloped  countries  through  an- 
other channel. 

Purthermore,  it  is  important  to  recog- 
nize that  this  is  a  very  ineffective  form 
of  foreign  aid.  These  hundreds  of  mU- 
Uona  of  dollars  extra  that  we  will  pay  will 
not  go  to  help  build  up  the  productivity 
of  the  less  developed  countries.    For  the 


most  part,  they  will  not  go  to  the  poor  or 
to  relieve  hardship  and  starvation.  They 
will  go  primarily  to  the  large  landhold- 
ers who  own  the  coffee  plantations,  to  the 
speculators  and  financial  interests,  and 
to  the  governments  of  the  coffee  coun- 
tries who  skim  off  a  great  part  of  any 
price  increase  through  taxation.  These 
will  be  the  principal  beneficiaries  of  any 
action  of  ours  to  tax  our  housewives  for 
the  benefit  of  those  countries. 

The  entire  purpose  of  this  agreement 
was  well  summed  up  during  the  hearings 
on  the  agreement  Itself  before  the  Sen- 
ate Foreign  Relations  Committee.  At 
that  time,  the  distinguished  chairman  of 
the  committee.  Senator  Fttlbright,  said 
very  candidly: 


It  seems  to  me  that  to  make  an  argument 
that  this  agreement  Is  In  the  Interest  of  the 
constimers  U  something  less  than  franX.  It 
Is  really  In  the  Interests  of  ovir  national 
foreign  policy.  Isn't  It?  •  •  •  It  Is  In  the 
interest  of  our  foreign  policy  like  our  foreign 
aid  bill. 

Mr.  President,  this  agreement  has  been 
presented  to  us  as  the  means  to  stabilize 
the  price  of  coffee.  Again  and  again.  In 
the  hearings  and  in  the  public  statements 
of  administration  spokesmen,  we  have 
been  told  that  the  objective  of  the  agree- 
ment is  to  stop  the  decline  in  coffee  prices 
and  to  stabilize  the  market.  Last  year, 
Secretary  of  State  Rusk  stated: 

The  objectives  of  the  new  International 
Coffee  Agreement  is  to  stop  the  long-term 
decline  In  revenues  from  coffee  exports  hy 
stabilizing  prices  at  a  level  no  lower  than  the 
general  level  of  coffee  prices  In  1962. 

The  President,  in  his  message  urging 
enactment  of  this  bill.  HH.  8864,  said: 

The  purpose  of  the  agreement,  which  I 
fully  endorse.  Is  to  check  the  disastrous  de- 
cline in  coffee  prices  that  began  in  1955.  by 
holding  a  floor  under  these  prices  at  the  gen- 
eral level  prevailing  in  1962.  and  to  bring 
stability  to  coffee  markets  by  preventing 
major  fluctuations  In  price. 

Our  own  Committee  on  Foreign  Rela- 
tions said  in  its  report  on  the  agreement: 

The  mam  purpose  of  the  agreement  la  to 
prevent  a  further  decline  In  the  world  prl^ 
of  coffee  Which  has  dropped  more  ^an50 
percent  since  1954,  the  year  of  the  all-time 
highest  price. 

In  aU  of  these  statements,  the  entire 
emphasis  is  on  stabilizing  the  market 
and  stopping  the  decline.  Nothing  is  said 
aEout  pSng  the  price  up  50  percent. 
Nothing  is  said  about  taxing  the  Ameri- 
can Stumer  an  extra  $500  milUon  m 
order  to  provide  an  additional  round- 
about channel  for  the  dispensing  of  for- 

eien  aid. 

Now  we  have  learned  that  the  agree- 
ment can  actually  be  used  to  mampiUate 
worid  coffee  prices  to  our  ^^^v^tage^ 
The  reason  is  not  hard  to  find.  By  tne 
very  terms  of  the  agreement,  the  pro- 
ducing countries  are  practically  invited 
to  use  it  in  that  way.  In  effect,  we  have 
been  delivered  into  the  hands  of  our 
adversaries.  .     . 

That  is  so  because  the  pnncipal  ele- 
ment in  this  arrangement  is  a  system  of 
quotas  limiting  the  supply  of  coffee  whlcn 
can  be  placed  on  the  market.  In  set- 
ting these  quotas,  each  country  which  is 
a  member  of  the  agreement  has  a  vote 


Ways  and  liMn! 

the   US    diplomats   and   the   repre-     Committei'     Everj- aspect  of  It  haa^Z 

taiives  from  other  consuming?  coun-     considered   in  minute  detail  dunn»  tS 

long  course  of  its  review  by  the  C^iZ! 

beK'inninK  early  last  year     Thp  nm^!? 


so 

sentatives  from  other  consuming? 
tries  found  It  inip<jsslble  to  persuade  the 
producing  countries  to  vote  a  quota  in- 
crease last  fall  The  chance  for  a  price 
ruse  in  the  coffee  market  was  Just  too 
tempting  A  number  of  the  principal 
cijffee  prtxiucinR  countries  were  per- 
suaded to  vote  the  increase  but  It  received 


The  propokti 

agreement  was  debated  for  2  dayglo 

year  before   the  Senate  pave  its  adX 

and  consent  to  ratification  on  Mg,  Ji 

1963     Three  days  of  hearings  were  heki 

by  the  Senate  Finance  Committee  on  th^ 

less  than  two-thirds  of  the  votes  of  the     bill  to  implement  the  aKieement— andi- 

producing;    countries      Thus    the    quota     has   been  on   the  calendar  since  Mareh 

increase  was  defeated  12      Nj  one  can  say  that  there  ha*  n« 

Certainlv    nothing   could    prove   more     been  ample  time  to  consider  all  of  u» 

clearly  how  defenseless  we  will  be  once  '"" .^ -^^ 

this  bill  is  passed  The  producing  coun- 
tries ha\e  the  votes,  tht-y  have  the  con- 
trol,  and  they  will   make   the  decisions. 

If  they  decide  to  imiM).se  restrictive  ct)tree  mnrket  to  prott^t  both  produdM 
quotas  on  the  world  cotlee  market  to  and  consuming  nations  from  extreme 
push  up  the  price,  there  is  no  way  we  price  fluctuations.  If  the  agreement 
can  block  them  operates  as  expected,  we  shall  not  hixt 

This  bill  providt's  m  effect  that  we  will  another  situation  such  as  we  have  had 
supply  the  enforcement  arm  to  make  the  over  the  last  10  years  where  spot  prices 
provisions    of    the    quota    arrangement     of   Santos  4   coffee   ranged  between  79 


ramirtcations  of  this  measure 

The  basic  purpose  of  the  Interna- 
tional coffee  agreement  Is  to  brin* 
ab  )Ut  a  measure  of  stability  in  the  world 
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but  the  producing  countries  and  the  con-     tlous,  to  play  It  safe,  to  hold  the  price     mlttees  on  Foreign   Relations  and  m 
suznlng  countnes  vote  separately.     AJ-     of  coffee  down  to  reasonable  levels.    Even     nance  and  the  House  Ways  anrtiS-^" 
though  the  United  States  takes  52  per-  "" 

cent  of  the  world  exports,  we  have  only 
a  40-percent  vote  among  the  consuming 
countries  and  of  course  no  vote  at  all 
among  the  producing  countnes. 

The  committee  report  argues  that  our 
interests  within  the  International  Coffee 
Council  are  well  protected  The  majority 
report  of  the  Finance  Committee  states 

The  interests  of  the  United  States  are 
protected  by  the  fact  that  It  will  hold  a 
minimum  of  400  votes  out  of  the  total  of 
1,000  consumer  votes  Ui  the  International 
Coffee  Couucil.  the  governing  body  of  the 
agreement,  And  will  tUso  be  a  member  of 
the  executive  board.  Since  practically  all 
important  decisions,  such  as  adoption  of  tt>e 
budget,  establishment  of  the  quotas,  or  the 
production  control  program,  require  a  two- 
ttatrdfl  vote  of  the  consumers  and  producers 
voting  separately,  the  United  States  holds 
sufficient  votes  to  prevent  actlonjs  which 
might  be  considered  adverse  to  our  policy 
Interests,  to  our  business  communily,  or  to 
the  American  consumer 

In  spite  of  these  soothing  words,  our 
own  experience  is  to  the  contrary  Al- 
ready the  mechanism  of  the  Interna- 
tional Coffee  Council  has  been  used  to 
exploit  us. 

Late  last  year  there  were  Indications 
of  a  crop  failure  of  the  coffee  crop  in 
Brazil.  It  was  widely  recognized  within 
the  trade  that  a  sharp  price  increase 
would  occur  unless  the  quota  restrictions 
of  the  International  Coffee  Agreement 
were  relaxed.  On  that  basis,  the  Inter- 
national Coffee  Council  was  asked  to 
Increase  the  quotas. 

Within  the  Council  the  other  consum- 
ing countries  all  voted  with  the  United 
States  for  at  least  a  moderate  Increase 
in  quotas,  in  order  to  prevent  coffee 
prices  from  shooting  upward.  The  pro- 
ducing countries,  however,  or  at  least 
some  of  them,  looked  on  the  matter  very 
differently.  Naturally  they  were  not 
displeased  that  coffee  prices  were  In- 
creased. They  had  no  desire  to  check 
those  increases  The  quotas  could  not 
be  increased  without  a  vote  In  favor  of 
such  a  change  by  two-thirds  of  the  votes 
of  the  producing  countries 

At  the  time — last  fall — there  was  great 
pressure  on  the  producing  countries  to 
increase  the  quotas,  as  a  sop  to  American 
public  opinion  Many  of  the  wiser  heads 
in  the  governments  of  the  coffee  coun- 
tries recognized  that  there  was  danger 
of  antagonizirig  the  United  States  if  cof- 
fee prices  went  up  too  sharply  They 
knew  that  at  that  time  this  bill.  H  R 
8864,  had  not  yet  been  enacted  and  they 
were  afraid  that  it  might  not  be  enacted 
if  the  American  housewife  was  sufB- 
ciently  alarmed. 

On  those  grounds,  a  strong  argument 
was  made  to  the  producing  countries 
that  even  against  their  own  self-interest 
they  increase  the  quotas  and  thus  check 
the  price  rise — at  least  this  once 

After  the  US  Congress  has  passed  the 
law.  of  course,  it  did  not  matter  so  much 
We  would  have  given  away  most  of  our 
defenses.  There  would  be  little  we  could 
do  except  complain.  But  until  this  bill 
was  passed,  there  was  every  reason  for 
the  coffee  producing  countries  to  be  cau- 


effective.  The  bill  has  two  principal  pro- 
visions. It  provides  that  we  may  require 
certificates  as  to  the  country  of  origin 
for  all  the  coffee  imiwirted  here.  The 
purp<xse  of  that  provision  is  to  make  sure 
that  we  can  enforce  the  quotas  set  under 
provisions  of  the  agreement. 

Second,  the  bill  provides  that  we  may 
limit  or  stop  imports  from  countries 
which  are  not  members  of  the  Interna- 
tional Coffee  Oigani/ation  The  pur- 
pose of  that  Is  to  force  all  coffee  produc- 
ing countries  to  belong  to  the  organiza- 
tion or  at  least  to  conform  to  its  policie.s. 

Thus  the  effect  of  enacting  this  bill  is 
to  make  the  US  Government  the  prin- 
cipal enforcing  arm  of  the  agreement. 
We  take  most  of  the  cotTee  and  unless  we 
help  enforce  the  quotas,  the  entire  agree- 
ment would  probably  collapse.  But  by 
the  terms  of  this  legislation  we  would 
help  the  producing  countries  enforce 
their  decisions  against  the  Interests  of 
the  American  consuming  public.  In 
effect,  we  would  help  them  levy  this  tax 
on  the  American  consumer,  to  create  this 
new  form  of  foreign  aid. 

Mr  President,  in  May  1963  when  the 
International  Coffee  Agreement  was  be- 
fore us,  I  oppostxl  it.  At  that  time,  it 
seemed  to  me  that  this  agreement  cre- 
ated grave  dangers  for  the  American 
consumer.  Everything  that  has  hap- 
pened since  then  has  borne  out  my  mis- 
givings Even  without  enactment  of  this 
bill  we  have  seen  how  the  agreement  can 
be  u.sed  to  push  the  price  of  coffee  up. 

The  United  States  should  not  partici- 
pate in  any  s-uch  price  boosting  scheme 
at  our  own  e.xpen.se  Programs  of  for- 
eign aid  sh<)Uld  be  dealt  with  as  part  of 
the  authorization  and  appropriation  by 
Congress — and  not  slipped  in  In  this 
roundabout  way  through  boo.sting  the 
price  of  coffee  at  the  expiense  of  the 
American  housewife  This  legislation 
.should  be  defeated. 

Mr  FULBRIfiirr  Mr  President  the 
International  Coffee  Agreement  which 
would  be  implemented  by  enactment  of 
this  bill  has  been  the  subject  of  exten- 
sive hearings  and  study  by  three  con- 
gressional committees — the  Senate  Com- 


cent.s  per  pound  ;n  1954  to  33  cents  per 
p<nind  last  year  These  wide  flucna- 
tions  do  not  serve  the  interests  of  either 
producers  or  consumers.  It  Is  hoped 
that  implementation  of  the  coffee  agrw- 
ment  will  result  in  keepini;  coffee  prices 
in  a  range  which  will  be  fair  to  both. 

We  might  compare  the  objectives  of 
this  agreement  with  the  objectives  of 
our  domestic  agricultural  price  stabilia- 
tion  programs  Throurh  these  pn>- 
I'rams.  we  have  created  relatively  staU? 
conditions  for  the  marketing  of  fam 
products  which  insure  that  the  fanner 
gets  a  fair  return  for  his  investment 
and  his  labor  At  the  same  time,  they 
insure  that  t^  housewife  has  available 
ample  quantifles  of  good  quality  foodgt 
reasonable  prices.  This  program  has  not 
gouged  the  American  or  rigged  the  mar- 
ket .so  that  artificially  high  prices  are  the 
rule  On  the  contrary,  it  has  brought 
about  a  stable  price  level,  with  the  ^^ 
suit  that  food  takes  up  a  smaller  part 
of  the  average  family's  budeet  now  than 
it  ever  did  before  I  doubt  that  one 
would  find  many  wheat,  cotton,  or  corr. 
farmers  who  feel  that  the  price  support 
{irogranis  have  not  benefited  consumen 

If  we  did  not  have  these  stabilization 
programs,  the  entire  economy— consum- 
ers and  farmers  alike — would  suffer 
The  same  can  be  .said  for  U.S.  par- 
ticipation in  the  coffee  agreement.  If 
we  do  not  pass  this  bill  to  implement 
the  agreement,  it  will  be  a  serious  blow- 
leaving  the  US  consumer  without  any 
leverage  to  prevent  drastic  price  In- 
creases such  as  we  had  in  the  early 
1950's. 

Under  the  agreement,  the  Unitwl 
States,  as  the  consumer  of  nearly  half 
of  the  world's  coffee,  will  have  400  of  the 
1  000  votes  assigned  to  importing  coun- 
tries We  shall  have  a  forum  to  present 
the  views  of  our  consumers  and  shall  be 
able  to  bring  great  influence  to  bear  on 
supply  and  demand  problem.s — Influence 
which  we  would  not  have  without  the 
existence  of  the  agreement  Membenrf 
the  Coffee  Council  from  both  productof 
and  consuming  nations  realize  full  «tB 
that  they  must  work  together  in  ordff 


okP  the  agreement  operate  in  an  ef- 
"""      manner       Exporting    countnes 
''^''^he  help  of  the  consuming  coun- 
^  to  prevent  disastrously  low  coffee 
'^  and  we  expect  the  cooperation  of 
Pf^rr^ucing  countries  in  making  cof- 
*'S?able  as  necessary  to  prevent  un- 
f/orice   Uicreases.    This   cooperative 
!lework  was  illustrated  by  the  Coffee 
''*^oTis  actions  in  February,  and  again 
^Tpi     making    available    additional 
'"  nifpT'at  the  specific  request  of  the 
?S  States    and    other    consuming 
,niries     At  its  emergency  session  in 
Ciary  ^^'  ^°^"^^^  increased  the  basic 
nS^  quota  by  2.4  million  bags  or  5  per- 
S  fliid  in  April  readjusted  and  In- 
fl^  quotas    putting    an    additional 
1 080  000  bags  on  the  market. 

The  agreement  cannot,  however,  bring 
.f^t  insuntaneous  production  of  new 
Jmo  green  coffee.  But.  as  the  over- 
wheUng  votes  by  the  Council  in  Febru- 
!rv  and  April  demonstrated,  its  provi- 
!ion5  will  insure  that  coffee  in  ware- 
houses can  be  made  available  when  nec- 
Larv  to  prevent  runaway  prices.  The 
^n  of  the  Council  on  those  two  occa- 
sions should  reassure  those  who  have 
-eservatlons- about  the  willingness  of  the 
Council  to  act  effectively  when  Increased 
quotas  are  needed  to  stabilize  pnces. 

It  is  argued  that  the  coffee  agree- 
ment has  been  a  major  factor  In  bring- 
ing about  the  Increase  in  coffee  prices 
since  last  -vear.  I  do  not  believe  that 
those  who  oppose  this  bill  should  blame 
acts  of  God  In  Brazil  on  an  international 
agreement.  It  Is  somewhat  unusual  to 
credit  a  piece  of  paper  with  such  super- 
natural powers. 

The  actual  cause  of  the  price  increase 
was  that  Brazil,  the  world's  largest  cof- 
fee producer,  which  accounts  for  almost 
50  percent  of  the  world's  output  was  hit 
by  an   unprecedented    combination    of 
natural     disasters      last      year— frost. 
drought,  and  fire.    A  severe  frost  hit  Its 
major  coffee-producing  area  in  August 
of  1963.  and  last  year  the  same  areas 
suffered  the  worst  drought  in  a  century. 
Forest  fires  also  inflicted  heavy  damage 
in  the  major  coffee -growing  State  of  Pa- 
rana.   As  a  result.  Brazil's  coffee  output 
in  the  coming  harvest  will  be  about  11 
million  bags.    For  the  first  time  in  years, 
world  consumption    will   exceed   world 
production.   The  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture estimates  that  the  1964-65  coffee 
crop  win  be  down  22  percent  from  that 
for  1963-64.     The  word  in  the  coffee 
world  travels  fast,  and  coffee  prices  re- 
acted sharply  upward  as  importers,  fear- 
ing short  supplies,  bid  against  each  oth- 
er to  build  up  their  stocks. 

The  Wall  Street  Journal  reported  re- 
cently that  U.S.  stocks  approximated 
4,800,000  bags  at  the  end  of  April,  com- 
pared with  stocks  of  3.646.000  a  year  ago. 
Coffee  holdings  were  at  their  alltime 
high  In  anticipation  of  a  tight  supply 
situation. 

World  exportable  coffee  production 
for  the  coming  year  is  estimated  at  less 
than  39  million  bags,  contrasted  with  54 
million  bags  last  year.  This  means  that 
producers  will  have  to  draw  on  reserve 
stocks  to  the  extent  of  10  milUon  bags 
or  more  to  cover  full  export  demand.    It 
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has  been  said  that  there  are  large  stocks 
of  coffee  in  Brazil  which  could  be  used 
to  augment  the  short  crop.  But  only  ap- 
proximately half  of  Brazil's  carryover 
supplies  can  be  classed  as  export  qual- 
ity and  most  of  this  coffee  Is  not  green 
coffee  which  is  desired  by  the  coffee  trade 
and  the  American  consumer.  Most  of 
the  old-crop  coffee  available  is  generally 
of  Inferior  quality,  and  the  coffee  trade 
is  prepared  to  pay.  and  is  paying,  pre- 
mium prices  for  the  fresh-grown  coffee  of 
good  quality  that  is  in  short  supply. 

In  summary,  and  in  all  fairness,  it 
must  be  admitted  that  the  coffee  agree- 
ment had  little,  if  anything,  to  do  with 
the  Increase  in  prices  over  the  last  year. 
The  International  Coffee  Agreement  is 
only  a  victim  of  circumstances  and 
serves  as  a  convenient  scapegoat  for  cir- 
cumstances resulting  from  natural  dis- 
asters. 

In  spite  of  the  increase  in  prices  over 
the  last  year,  the  American  housewife 
is  stUl  paying  less  than  the  14-year  aver- 
age for  her  coffee.  In  June,  retail  prices 
were  82  cents  a  pound,  compared  with 
an  average  price  of  86  cents  per  pound 

since  1950. 

Spot  prices  for  Santos  4  are  now  at 
their  1958  level  and  about  midway  be- 
tween the  high  prices  of  the  early  fifties 
and  the  low  prices  of  the  early  sixties. 
Spot  prices  have  actually  been  dropping 
since  the  March  high  of  49.85  cents. 

This  agreement  is  a  most  significant 
undertaking  to  the  less  developed  coun- 
tries of  the  world.    Coffee  is  the  most  im- 
portant agricultural  commodity  for  these 
countries  and  more  than  30  nations  de- 
pend on  coffee  exports  as  a  major  ex- 
change earner.    Fifty  percent  of  the  ex- 
port receipts  of  six  Latin  American  coun- 
tries come  from  coffee.    In  over  10  coun- 
tries it  accounts  for  more  than  40  per- 
cent of  foreign  exchange  earnings.    If  we 
would  try  to  put  ourselves  in  the  place 
of  the  producing  countries.  I  beheve  that 
we  would  have  a  better  understanding 
of  why  bringing  about  stability  in  the 
world   coffee   market   is    so   Important. 
Imagine  what  would  happen  to  our  econ- 
omy If  50  percent  of  our  gross  national 
product  depended  on  one  crop  and  the 
prices  of  it  fiuctuated  25  percent  or  more 
in  one  year.    Such  a  situation  does  not 
promote  effective  planning,  or  lend  it- 
self to  maintaining  stable  foreign  or  do- 
mestic policies. 

Secretary  Harriman  stated  very  well 
the  political  significance  of  the  agree- 
ment to  the  developing  nations  during 
his  appearance  before  the  Finance  Com- 
mittee on  the  bill.    He  said,  and  I  quote : 
I  cannot  overemphasize  the  importance  to 
our  political   relations   with   the   developing 
countries,  and  with  Latin  America  In  partic- 
ular   of  our   continued   active   participation 
in  the  International  CofTee  Agreement.     For 
many  low-income  countries,  what  we  do  to 
ameliorate  the  conditions  of  their  commod- 
ity trade  is  far  more  important  than  what 
we  do  about  aid.  and  they  have   stated  so 
on  numerous  occasions  to  us. 

In  fact,  the  sharp  price  fluctuations  In  pri- 
mary commodity  trade  often  more  than  ^set 
our  development  aid.  These  countries  want 
to  be  able  to  earn  their  own  way  through 
trade  and  not  have  to  rely  on  aid  alone.  Cof- 
fee as  the  single  most  important  agricultural 
commodity  in  the  trade  of  the  low-income 


countries  is  a  test  case.  The  good  faith  of 
this  administration  and  the  credibility  of  our 
efforts  to  help  the  developing  countries  raise 
their  living  standards  Is  Involved.  It  would 
not  do  for  us  to  baclt  away  from  the  agree- 
ment  lust  because  prices  are  up. 

Indeed,  we  would  be  called  fair  weather 
friends— interested  In  stabUity  only  when 
prices  are  really  low  but  uninterested  when 
prices  rise  because  nature  has  played  Its  trick 
on  production.  Stability  Is  not  a  short-run 
matter;  It  taltes  time  to  bring  It  about  and 
with  time  the  agreement  will  help  do  Just 

that. 

Failure  of  the  United  States  to  conUnue 
as  an  active  member  of  the  agreement  would 
be  a  most  damaging  blow  to  our  relations 
with  the  developing  countries,  especlaily  ol 
Latin  America,  and  to  the  Alliance  for  Prog- 
ress. 


It  is  important  to  the  national  mterest 
of  the  United  States  from  a  political,  as 
well  as  an  economic  point  of  view,  that 
coffee  prices  be  stabilized  within  a  rea- 
sonable price  range.    If  this  is  not  done, 
the  problems  faced  by  the  Alliance  for 
Progress  will  be  substantially  increased, 
as  Secretarv  Harriman  told  the  members 
of  the  Finance  Committee.    Further  po- 
litical stress  and  erosion  can  be  antici- 
pated in  both  Latin  America  and  Africa 
if  this  agreement  is  not  made  effective. 
In  joining  in  this  effort  to  stabilize 
coffee  prices,  we  are  not  just  being  good 
fellows,  trying  to  help  those  less  fortu- 
nate than  us.   This  agreement  represents 
nothing  more  than  enlightened  self-m- 
terest  and  the  basic  American  willingness 
to  pay  a  fair  price  for  what  we  buy.    We 
want  our  consumers  to  get  coffee  at  a 
fair  price,  and  through  this  agreement 
we  are  trying  to  insure  that  housewives 
will  always  be  able  to  buy  it  at  a  fair 
price      Our  motives  are  not  altogether 
altruistic  in  promoting  the  concept  of 
more  trade  and  less  aid.   This  agreement 
is  very  definitely  a  two-way  proposition 
and  not  a  one-way  street,  as  some  have 
charged. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  a  let- 
ter which  I  have  received  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  State  last  February  concerning 
this  bill.  I  also  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  have  printed  in  the  Recx)RD  an  article 
from  the  June  29  Issue  of  Foreign  Agri- 
culture entitled  "Today's  Coffee  Situa- 
tion." As  a  third  item,  I  also  ask  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  a  listing  of  the 
protections  for  the  consumer  in  the  coffee 
agreement.  ,.    ■  ^ 

There  b^jing  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

The  SEcarTARY  of  State, 
Washington,   February   25,   1964. 
The  Honorable  J.  W.  Ptjlbbight. 
U.S.    Senate. 

Dear  Bu^l:  I  am  writing  to  give  you  my 
views  on  the  significance  of  the  Interna- 
tional Coffee  Agreement  for  our  foreign  rela- 
tions and  to  aslt  your  support  for  H.R.  8864, 
a  bill  providing  Implementing  legislation  for 
the  International  Coffee  Agreement. 

The  Senate  gave  its  advice  and  consent  to 
the  agreement  on  May  21.  1963.  with  the 
understanding,  however,  that  this  was  with- 
out prejudice  to  the  consideration  of  the 
necessary  implementing  legislation  The 
House  approved  such  legislation  on  Novem- 

*I  cannot  emphasize  to  you  too  strongly  the 
importance  that  we  attach  to  U.S.  partici- 
pation in  this  agreement  both  to  help  bring 
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■tabtlltjr  to  the  economies  of  the  developing 
oountrlM  and  to  protect  the  American  con- 
axaaamr  from  unpredictable  and  crippling  price 
fluctuatlona. 

TiM  Inatablllty  In  commodity  prices  Is  a 
continuing  preoccupation  of  the  less-devel- 
oped countries.  They  rely  almost  wholly  on 
th«  export  of  conunodltles  for  their  foreign 
ezcbange  earnings,  for  their  Income,  and  for 
their  employment  Of  all  conunodltles.  cof- 
fee affects  the  greatest  number  of  the  less- 
dereloped  economies  In  over  10  countries  It 
aocounta  for  more  than  40  percent  of  foreign 
exchange  earnings  In  30  countries.  It  l.s  an 
Important  source  of  Income. 

The  effective  participation  of  the  United 
State*  m  the  coffee  agreement  la  essential  to 
the  success  of  the  Alliance  for  Pr(jgre«s  A 
key  element  of  the  Alliance  Is  action  to  checlc 
sharp  fluctuations  In  cummtxllty  markets  If 
the  United  States  should  turn  Its  back  on 
thla  most  Important  initiative  In  the  com- 
modity fleld,  the  less-developed  countries 
would  regard  it  as  a  repudiation  of  our  fre- 
quently expressed  sympathy  for  their  desire 
to  achieve  better  living  standards. 

I  know  that  you  and  other  members  of 
the  committee  are  concerned  at  the  recent 
rlM  In  coffee  prices  I  can  assure  you.  how- 
ever, that  the  agreement  Is  not  the  cause  of 
thU  rise. 

Here  are  the  relevant  fiicta 

1.  Brazil  Is  the  worlds  largest  supplier  of 
coffee.  Last  summer,  the  Brazilian  coffee 
crop  was  hit  by  a  series  of  natural  catastro- 
phic*— fire,  frost  and  drought  which  Is  still 
continuing.  Production  in  the  next  2  to  3 
years  Is  not  expected  to  average  mure  than 
15  million  bags  against  44  mllUon  bags  a 
few  years  ago.  Buyers  are.  therefore,  rushing 
to  buy  up  the  fresh  but  limited  supplies  of 
coffee  expected  to  be  available.  The  result  of 
this  buying  pressure  has  been  a  sharp  rise  In 
prices. 

a.  Export  quotas  set  by  the  agreement  will 
contribute  In  no  way  to  the  price  rise  In- 
deed, at  the  Initiative  of  the  United  Suites 
early  this  month,  the  coffee  council  Increased 
quotas  2.3  million  bags  t^o  assure  that  availa- 
ble coffee  can  flow  readily  to  market 

3.  The  US  coffee  industry  supports  thl.s 
leglalatlon.  The  industry  remembers  1954 
when.  In  the  absence  of  an  a^eement.  coffee 
prices  rose  dramatically  because  of  a  crop 
failure  in  Brazil  As  a  result.  US  coffee 
consumption  dropped  nearly  20  percent  the 
following  year  This  agreement  can  help 
check  such  destructive  price  movements 

The  U.S.  Industry  believes — and  I  share 
their  belief — that  our  participation  In  the 
agreement  will  serve  as  pressure  on  world 
suppliers  of  coffee  to  assvire  that  the  needs 
of  consuming  countries  are  satisfied  We 
already  have  assurances  frr>m  Brazil  Colum- 
bia and  other  supplying  countries  that  their 
stocks  will  be  sold  In  order  to  meet  world 
requirements  Brazilian  st.xrks  are  not  all 
of  exportable  quality  but.  togethsr  with  cur- 
rent production,  they  should  permit  her  to 
fulfill  her  quota 

I  regard  the  passage  of  the  current  legis- 
lation as  an  essential  step  In  maintaining 
the  confidence  of  the  nations  of  Latin  Amer- 
ica, Africa,  and  of  the  less-developed  p>eoplea 
all  over  the  world  I  urge  that  you  give  It 
urgent  and  most  sympathetic  consideration 
Sincerely. 

Dean   Rusk 

(Prom  the  Foreign  Agriculture,  June  29. 
19641 

ToDAT's  CorrxK  Srrf.ATioN — How  Woau)  Sup- 

PLDCB  AND  PaiCES  AEE  CHANCING 

(By  W    C    Bowser) 

Last  Thursday.  USDA's  Ptorelgn  Agricul- 
tural Service,  releasing  its  first  estimate  of 
the  19d4-66  world  coffee  crop,  revealed  that 
during  this  coming  season  world  stocks  will 
reverse  the   pronounced   upward    trend    they 


began  during  IHftT  58  Much  of  this  world 
surplus   Is   now   old   and   of  ptx.)r  quality. 

The  crop  estimate  of  52  fl  million  bags. 
down  22  percent  from  that  for  1963  64.  re- 
flects the  sharply  reduced  Brazilian  harvest; 
And  a  c<;imparable  reduction  is  foreseen  In 
the  World's  exportable  crop  from  53  9  mil- 
lion bags  In  1963  64  to  38  6  million  In  1964- 
fe  World  stock.s  by  the  end  of  September 
1965  are  expected  to  ttJlal  about  62  million 
bags-  down  11  million  from  the  forecast  for 
September    19*54 

This  Is  nearly  h  years  u&uiil  world  con- 
sumption, however,  and  still  a  lot  of  cuffee. 
On  the  surface  it  would  appear  that  sup- 
plies are  still  very  plentiful  In  spite  of  the 
low  crop  In  B.'-azU  Why.  then,  the  heavy 
buildup  In  roffee  Inventories  by  the  major 
consuming  countries  and  the  sharp  rise  In 
C'.iffee   prices   in   recent  months? 

PRICES     CHANCE     r.A.STtR     TH  .\  N     PBODUCTION 

Tu  better  answer  these  questions  requires 
ti  look  at  some  characteristics  of  coffee  pro- 
duction. 

The  coffee  tree  does  not  come  Into  bear- 
ing until  J  to  5  years  after  planting,  then, 
under  iKj.'mal  conditions,  yields  gradually 
Increase  for  another  decade  or  more  Thus. 
It  normally  takes  several  years  f<ir  coffee 
pnxluctlon  to  adjust  to  a  given  price  situa- 
tion, and  by  then,  conditions  may  have  re- 
versed themselves. 

When  supplies  are  short  and  coffee  prices 
rise,  pnxlucers  incre.ise  ihelr  plantings,  but 
because  it  uvkes  time  for  young  trees  to  come 
Into  production  prices  may  remain  high  for 
several  .seasons  This  encourages  new  pro- 
ducers I  as  well  as  new  producing  countries  i 
to  ii;et  Into  the  Ojffee  picture  Thus,  years 
of  overproduction  follow,  and  prices  decline 

With  low  prices,  farmers  neglect  their 
trees,  many  plantings  are  abandoned,  and 
world  coffee  production  falls  off  Eventually, 
demand  bet<in.'!  to  catch  up  with  taperlns; 
.supplies  and  a  new  coffee  cycle  gets  under- 
way This  up-and-down  cycle  Is  not  In  the 
lung-term  Interest  of  producers  or  con- 
sumers 

To  stabilize  coffee  prices  and  promote  more 
orderly  niarketinKs.  the  International  Coffee 
Study  Group,  l^^rmed  in  June  la.5ti,  began 
In  1961-62  to  study  the  possibility  of  nego- 
tiations for  a  long-term  coffee  agreement 
embracing  both  prcxlucers  and  Imivirters 
Under  the  auspices  of  the  United  Nations,  the 
International  Coffee  Agreement  was  nevro- 
tlated  durir;g  July  and  August  of  1962  and 
came  into  effect  In  1963 

BRAZIL    DOMINATES    PRODUCTION    AND    PRICES 

Brazil  Is  still  by  far  the  world's  leading 
producer  and  exfjorter  of  ccjffee.  even  though 
Its  share  of  world  output  has  declined  from 
65  percent  during  the  late  19'20s  to  an  aver- 
age uf  46  percent  for  the  5  years  endmg  1963- 
64.  And  world  coffee  prices  tend  to  respond 
dramatically  to  unexpected  developments  in 
Brazil's  coffee  stluatlon 

It  was  frosts  in  Brazil  In  1953  and  again 
In  1955  that  lowered  world  supplies  and  thus 
resulted  in  record  [X)8twar  coffee  prices  In 
la54  and  high  prices  again  In  1956  It  was 
burdensome  world  supplies,  largely  held  by 
Brazil  and  reflected  In  low  prices,  that  gave 
Impetus  to  developing  the  long-term  Inter- 
national Coffee  Agreement  In  196'J  And  It 
was  frosts  again  In  Brazil  In  1962  and  1963. 
coupled  with  a  prolon^;ed  drought  extend- 
ing Into  early  1964.  that  led  tu  the  higher 
prices  we  are  paying  for  coffee  today 

In  August  1963.  wholesale  prices  for 
Brazil's  Santos  4's  on  the  New  York  market 
were  averaging  32  7  cents  per  pound  -the 
lowest  level  since  1949.  less  than  half  the 
level  of  1954  prices  and  well  below  the  price 
of  48  5  cents  for  June  \958.  when  the  Inter- 
national diffee  Study  Group  was  formed 

Within  this  general  setting,  and  a  little 
later,   reports   uf   heavy   frusts   and   extended 


Jvly  Si 

droughts  In  Brazil— severely  reducln.  i^ 
65  crops  prospects— began  to  reach  the m 
trade      Around   October   1.  prices  for  n^* 
coffee  began  an  upward  movement.       ^'^ 

The  real  spurt  In  green  coffee  price,  ham 
ever,  did  not  begin  until  January  IIHm!;' 
this  time,  prices  for  Colombian  coffees 
other  mllds  Joined  the  upward  swln.  [?J 
African  Robusta  coffees,  which  ha?  h»J 
climbing  steadily  In  price  during  19«3  jJ^ 
to  surge  to  new  highs  for  recent  yean  iS 
March  1964.  New  York  spot  prices  f«  boS 
Santos  4  8  and  Colombians  averaged  50  c^ 
per  pound,  and  those  for  Ambrlz  AA's  n«..w 
42>ents  '  ^"^ 

Higher  coffee  prices  began  to  reach  theccm 
sumer  around  the  first  of  the  year.  Beui" 
prices  fi^r  roasted  coffees  In  1 -pound  cant  u 
reported  by  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Ststktta 
rose  from  an  average  of  69  7  cents  In  Oetote 
1963  to  71  7  cents  In  January  1964.  and  j. 
78  9  cents  In  March  By  April,  the  averu, 
retail  price  had  risen  to  81  1  cents.  In  Mm 
and  June,  these  prices  had  further  risen  J 
around  the  mldelghtles. 

With  world  8t-(x*ks  more  than  adequate  tc 
cover  a  short  1964-^5  exportable  crop,  it  i| 
understandable  that  the  sharp  rise  In  prtta 
over  the  preceding  6  months  caused  conila. 
erable  concern  in  consuming  countrlea.  t 
the  United  States,  which  ratified  the  late, 
national  Coffee  Agreement  on  December  71 
1963.  but  has  yet  to  pass  the  enabling  ]t^ 
latlon  necessary  to  meet  Its  commltmenti a 
an  Importing  member,  this  situation  li  ^ 
particular  Importance. 

In  February  1964.  the  Council  of  the  la- 
ternatlonal  Coffee  Agreement,  meeting  In  lp^ 
clal  session  to  review  the  tightening  markn 
situation,  increased  the  overall  producer!' ei- 
port  quotas  for  r»63  -64.  Inchidlng  walven.bT 
5  percent.  Subsequent  adjustments  and  ni 
distributions  of  export  quotas  were  made  b; 
the  Council  In  April. 

These  actions  by  the  Council,  along  uti 
swelling  Importer  Inventories  and  reporti  of 
beneficial  rains  In  Brazil,  appear  to  ban 
eased  the  market  situation.  As  of  mld-Jtiot 
spot  prices  for  green  beans  were  down  3  to  4 
cents  from  the  March  highs. 

QOALITT    VBSTJS    QUAN'llTI 

The  buildup  In  world  coffee  stocks  hu oc- 
curred largely  since  1957-58.  when  prodBrtJon 
from  trees  planted  earlier  In  the  1950'spuibid 
the  world  crop  some  10  million  bags  over  thai 
of  the  previous  year.  Supplies  have  aoes- 
mulated  In  each  succeeding  year,  and  worW 
stocks  for  the  end  of  September  1964  hm 
been  projected  at  about  73  million  bags 

The  seeming  paradox  of  rising  prices  In  tilt 
face  of  apparent  plentiful  stocks  becomeatas 
of  a  mystery,  however,  on  examining  two  tn- 
portant  aspects  of  the  current  coffee  rapplj 
situation     These  are — 

The  difference  between  total  stocks  in  Ma- 
age  and  stocks  of  "exportable"  quality,  and 

The  strong  preference  of  Importer*  fa 
greenish,  new-crop  coffee. 

While  we  still  have  a  very  large  surpltarf 
coffee  according  to  the  statistics,  the  bulkof 
these  stocks  are  held  in  Brazil  and  have  btn 
accumulated  over  some  years.  Colombia  al« 
holds  substantial  stocks,  and  st<x;ka  of  Al- 
rican  cf)ffees  are  considered  sizable 

The  bulk  of  Colombia's  stocks  seem  to  bi 
m  good  condition;  but  large  parts  of  theokhr 
stocks  held  In  Brazil  are  considered  Bultsbh 
only  for  domestic  consumption.  Of  BnuU* 
1962-63  carryover,  only  about  20-24  mllllOB 
bags  can  be  classed  as  "export  quality." 

F^lrthermore.  most  of  the  export-quaWj 
1962-63  carryover  coffee  is  not  the  "greenlit' 
coffee  In  very  strong  demand  now  among  UA 
importers  and  others.  It  Is  competitive  VA- 
ding  for  this  kind  of  coffee,  coupled  with  B»- 
certainty  as  to  the  size  of  Brazil's  aof  H 
1964-66  and  thereafter,  that  has  contrlbutitf 
to  the  rapid  buildup  In  coffee  InventorlM  to 


l96Jf 

^  united  SUtes  and  to  the  subsequent  rise 

«         SVPrLY    PaOSPBCTS 

^  Brazll-8  1963-64  crop,  about  21-23  mil- 
^hflTare  believed  to  be  of  export  quality. 
"""^S^S  crop,  although  short,  is  also  ex- 
^'ifVbe  of  good  and  uniform  quaUty. 
?f.!l.^rconselsus  of  the  trade  Braid's 
JSfee  institute,  and  other  informed  coffee 

P*^«^fig  average  weather  and  good  grow- 
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Coffee    fact     sheet— US.     spot     arid     retail 
prices  (annual  averages.  1953-63:  monthly 
averages.  January  1963  to  June  1964) 
[In  U.S.  cents  per  pound] 
ANNUAL 


Year 


ing  conditions. 


world  supplies  in  the  next  few 


-.r.  should  be  adequate  to  meet  consumer 
^.Whether  they  again  become  burden- 
^wni  depend  In  part  on  control  measures 
■^iled  under  the  International  Coffee 
^Wit.  in  addition,  individual  coun- 
i5^Tffort.^such  as  Brazil's  agricultural 
^-rtiflcatlon  plan  for  Its  marginal  coffee 
^'<;^wni  be  increasingly  Important  in  the 
years  ahead.  

PlOTSCnON  FOR  CONSUMia  IN  COITIX  AGRD- 
•^  MENT 

,  The  United  States  has  400  votes,  out  of 
Ltil  consumer  vote  of  1.000.  Therefore 
decisions  requiring  the  approval  of 
«r>  thirds  of  the  consumers,  the  United 
«,te9  has  the  veto.  (We  need  one  other 
SSumer  country  to  Join  with  us.  because 
Se  Mtreement  does  not  permit  one  country 
"'  ^  the  veto,  but  the  number 


loss.. 

1954.. 
1955. 
1956. 
19a7. 
1958. 
1050. 
1060. 
1061. 
1062. 
1963. 


New  York 

Spot,  Santas 

No.  4  1 


U.S.  retail, 

l-poiuiiJ 

can ' 


57.93 
78.71 
57.09 
58.10 
56.92 
48.41 
36.97 
36.60 
36.01 
33.96 
34.11 


89. -2 

110.8 

93.0 

103.4 

101.7 

80.7 

78.0 

75.3 

73.6 

70.8 

69.4 


MONTHLY 


1963 


a 
in  all 


tlone  to  exercise 

of  votes  of  the  country  Joining  with  us    s 

W-elev&nt    because    the    U.S.    vote    alone    is 

more  than  one-third.)  ._„.„„  ♦>,,rH» 

2  The  annual  quota  requires  a  two-thirds 
distributed  majority,  i.e.  two-thirds  of  the 
nroducers  and  two-thirds  of  the  consumers. 
Should  the  producers  want  a  quota  that  is 
too  restrictive,  one-third  of  the  consumers 
■  eg  the  United  SUtes)  can  veto.  Should 
the  producers  and  the  consumers  faU  to 
agree  on,  an  annual  quota,  no  annual  quota 
iTestAbllshed  and  the  producers  are  free  to 
all  thev  wish.     The  annual  quota  is 


January — 
February.. 

March 

April 

^fay 

June 

July 

August 

September. 

October 

November. 
December.. 


1964 


January... 
February. 

March 

April 

Nfay 

June 


1  Source'  Pan  American  Coffee  Bureau. 
«  Source:  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics. 


Mr.  PULBRIGHT.    Mr.  President, 
closing.  I  wish  to  point  out  that  the  Con- 
gress will  have  an  opportunity  next  year 
to  review  the  coffee  situation,  and  the 


facts  straight  before  we  vote  on  this 
measure.  We  are  not  voting  now  on  an 
agreement  or  a  treaty.  That  we  did  in 
May  1963  when  we  consented  to  the 
ratification  of  the  International  Coffee 
Agreement  by  a  bipartisan  vote  of  69  to 
20.  The  coffee  agreement  is  already  in 
force.  It  is  already  binding  on  the 
United  States.  What  we  hope  to  vote  on 
today  is  a  proposed  law  which  will  en- 
able us  to  carry  out  our  existing  obliga- 
tions under  the  treaty.  The  principal 
purpose  of  this  bill  is  to  make  it  possible 
to  gather  information  on  coffee  imports 
into  this  country  and  to  make  that  in- 
formation available  to  the  cosigners  of 
the  agreement.  It  is  information  which 
is  essential  for  the  honest  and  effective 
administration  of  the  agreement. 

So  the  first  thing  at  stake,  today,  is 
the  good  name  of  the  United  States. 
This  Nation  is  a  party  to  a  valid  treaty  to 
which  the  Senate  has  subscribed.  We 
have  not  withdrawn  from  that  treaty. 
The  Senate  has  not  advised  the  President 
to  withdraw  from  it.  But  unless  this  leg- 
islation is  agreed  to,  the  treaty  wiU 
scarcely  be  worth  the  paper  it  is  written 
on  The  pledged  word,  the  signature 
of  the  United  States  wiU  go  unsupported 
by  action  to  give  it  meaning.  That  is 
hardly  the  way  to  preserve  and 
strengthen  the  reputation  of  the  Umted 
^.  „  S2  8     States  in  the  world.  ^v,  i.  *v,« 

Je  w  The  second  point  to  note  is  that  the 

_J nations  which  will  be  deeply  affected  by 

what  we  do  or  fail  to  do.  today,  are  pre- 
ponderantly those  of  Latin  America. 
They  are  the  nations  with  which  our  own 
fortunes  are  closely  linked  by  geography, 
history,  economic  realities,  and  our  own 
policies.     They  are  the  nations  which 


33.85 
33  33 
33.23 
33.00 
33.33 
34.33 
33.  5S 
■62. 73 
32.  95 
34. ah 
36.55 
37. 45 


44.83 

46. 30 
49.  S.^ 
48.60 


69  2 
69  1 

68.7 
68.7 
69.0 
69  5 
69.6 
69.8 
69.6 
69.7 
69.8 
70.1 


71.7 

74.8 
78.9 
81.1 
82.8 


in 


pire  on  October  1,  1965.  We  shall  have 
an  opportunity  to  go  over  the  entire  mat- 
ter in  only  a  year's  time,  to  determine 
anew  if  it  has  worked  to  the  advantage  or 
disadvantage  of  the  United  States. 

I  hope  that  the  Senate  will  pass  the 
bill  by  a  substantial  margin. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  com- 
mittee amendments  be  considered  and 
agreed  to,  en  bloc.       

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  committee  amendments 
are  considered  and  agreed  to.  en  bloc. 

The  question  is  on  the  engrossment  of 


leadership 

American  States  and  voted  severe  sanc- 
tions against  Cuba.  They  are  the  na- 
tions, in  short,  which  time  and  again 
when  the  chips  are  down  have  stood  at 
the  side  of  the  United  States. 

We  have  poured  billions  in  loans  and 
grants  into  these  nations  in  an  effort  to 
advance  the  purposes  of  Inter-Amerlcan 
cooperation  of  the  Alliance  for  Progress. 
U.S.  private  enterprise  has  enormous  in- 
vestments in  these  nations.  Our  total 
commercial  trade  with  them  In  a  great 
variety  of  commodities  is  of  immense 
value  to  us  as  well  as  to  them.  Yet  these 
most    important    relationships    tremble 


export  — .   — 

established  each  year,  at  least  30  days  before  ^,^,^  ^^^^  ^ , ^ 

the  beginning  of  the  coffee  year  on  October  1.  ^  ,,  ^^der  the  agreement,  since  the  only  last  week  rallied  to  the  caU  of  U^. 
L^r5r3V"LThtrt^o\rnew^S'n:^  SAtrcontained  in  this  bill  will  ex-  leadership  in  the  Organization  of  tiie 
quota  has  been  established  for  the  new  coffee 

year 

3  The  agreement  specmcally  recognizes 
that  marked  changes  In  price  occurring  with- 
in brief  perkxls  are  undesirable,  and  it  pro- 
vides f(?r  corrective  action  by  distributed 
majority  vote  or  by  simple  majority  vote  In 
the  following  circumstances: 

Article  34(6).  All  members  recognize  that 
marked  price  rises  or  faUs  occurring  within 
brief  periods  may  unduly  distort  underlying 
trends  In  price,  cause  grave  concern  to  both 
producers  and  oonsumers.  and  Jeopitfdlsse  the 
sttalnment  of  the  objectives  of  the  agree- 
ment. Accordingly,  If  such  movements  In 
general  price  levels  occur  within  brief  pe- 
riods, members  may  request  a  meeting  of 
the  Council  which,  by  distributed  simple 
majority  vote,  may  revise  the  total  level  of 
the  quarterly  export  quotas  in  effect. 

Article  34(6).  If  the  Council  finds  that  a 
aharp  and  unusual  Increase  or  decrease  in  the 
general  level  of  prices  Is  due  to  artlflclal 
manipulation  of  the  coffee  market  through 
agreements  among  importers  or  exporters  or 
both.  It  shall  then  decide  by  a  simple  major- 
ity vQte  on  what  corrective  measures  should 
be  applied  to  readjust  the  total  level  of  the 
quarterlv  export  quotas  In  effect. 

4.  The  first  objective  of  the  agreement  Is 
to  achieve  a  "reasonable  balance  between 
supply  and  demand  on  a  basis  which  will  as- 
sure adequate  supplies  of  coffee  to  con- 
sumers." 

'  5.  The  consumers'  ultimate  sanction  Is  to 
withdraw.  Any  government  may  withdraw 
by  giving  written  notice;  such  withdrawal 
to  be  effective  90  days  after  ratification.  The 
agreement  would  collapse  without  XJJ3.  par- 
Uclpailon. 


time. 
The  bill  was  read  the  third  time. 
Mr   MANSFIELD.    Mr.  President,  in 
of  the  fact  that  the  debate  has 


the  amendments  and  third  reading  of  the  and  quake  every  time  there  is  a  cata- 
JJvT  strophic  drop  in  the  world  price  of  coffee. 
The  amendments  were  ordered  to  be  For  tiie  fact  is  that  the  economic  well- 
engrossed  and  the  bill  to  be  read  a  third  being,  stability  and  progress  of  most  of 
einjiuBoc  ^^  ^^^^  American  nations,  including 

the  largest  nation  of  Brazil,  hangs  on  the 
uncertain  pendulum  of  the  price  of  cof- 
fee In  the  world  markets.  By  the  same 
token  our  friendly  concern  for  Latin 
American  well-being  and  our  fraternity 
with  the  other  American  nations  tends 
to  quiver  and  to  give  way  to  concern  over 
our  own  pocketbooks  every  time  there  is 
a  spectacular  rise  in  the  world  price  of 

coffee. 

That  is  precisely  what  the  Interna- 
tional Coffee  Agreement,  together  with 
this  legislation,  is  aimed  at.  It  seeks  to 
end  the  catastrophic  drops  and  the  spec- 
tacular rises  in  the  price  of  coffee.    It 


view  ^- 

ended,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
vote  on  the  pending  measure  take  place 
at  10  minutes  after  2  o'clock. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
Just  entered  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  order  is  rescinded. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
think  it  would  be  helpful  to  get  certain 
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seeks  to  curb  these  repeated  and  unnec- 
essary swings  in  the  pendulum.  As  con- 
sumers we  gain  very  little  in  money  from 
the  short-lived  phenomenon  of  a  cata- 
strophic drop  in  coffee  prices  and  as  a 
nation  we  lose  much  In  the  way  of  the 
stability  of  the  hemisphere.  As  pro- 
ducers, Latin  Americans  gain  very  little 
In  money  from  the  phenomenon  of  The 
spectacular  and  short-lived  rise  in  coffee 
prices  and  as  nations  they  lose  much  in 
the  way  of  the  goodwill  of  the  people  of 
the  United  States.  In  the  loner  run  this 
Nation  win  be  better  off  without  the  ex- 
tremes in  coffee  prices  So.  too.  most 
certainly,  will  be  the  Latin  Americans 

But  it  is  said.  Mr  President,  that  the 
agreement  will  not  work  that  way  It  is 
said  that  the  agreement  will  Indeed  pre- 
vent the  catastrophic  drop  in  prices  but 
it  will  also  result  In  orices  fixed  perma- 
nently at  spectacularly  high  levels  to  the 
detriment  of  the  American  people  I 
want  to  note,  in  that  connection,  that  we 
have  the  assurances  of  the  Secretary  of 
State,  supported  by  the  best  available  ex- 
pert testimony,  that  the  American  public 
will  not  be  subjected  to  unwarranted 
price  rises  by  the  agreement  and  this  leg- 
islation. We  have  the  assurances  that 
any  recent  price  rises  in  coffee  have  not 
been  due  in  any  way  to  the  coffee  agree- 
ment— and.  of  course,  the  rises  could  not 
have  been  due  to  the  legislation  pending 
since  It  has  not  yet  become  law  Rather. 
we  are  advised  that  recent  price  rise.s — 
and  they  have  been  excessive — have  been 
due  to  natural  conditions,  insofar  as  they 
Involve  green  coffee  prices  at  all  We 
are  further  advised  that  our  participa- 
tion In  the  agreement  has  acted,  in  fact. 
to  keep  the  price  from  going  even  higher 
than  would  otherwise  have  been  the  case. 
In  the  light  of  droughts  and  crop  failures, 
notably  In  Brazil 

If  these  fikssurances  are  not  sufficient. 
there  are  additional  safeguards  for  the 
American  public  in  this  legislation  In 
the  first  place,  the  legislation  expires 
automatically  in  14  months  unless  It  i-s 
extended  by  positive  act  of  Congress 
We  will  have,  at  that  time,  an  opportu- 
nity to  review  the  situation  and  decide 
for  ourselves  whether  it  is  In  our  interest 
to  continue  it  In  the  second  place 
thanks  to  the  efforts  of  the  distinguished 
minority  leader  (Mr  DirksenI,  an 
amendment  has  been  added  in  commit- 
tee to  the  legislation  as  originally  pro- 
posed by  the  executive  branch  The 
amendment  makes  mandatory  the  ter- 
mination of  the  legislation  and  calls  for 
the  prompt  withdrawal  of  the  United 
States  from  the  International  Coffee 
Treaty  at  any  time  that  Congress  f^nds 
by  positive  resolution  that  these  arrange- 
ments are  producing  unwarranted  rises 
In  the  price  of  coffee  In  this  country 

In  sum.  Mr  President,  there  is  more 
at  stake  in  this  legislation  than  merely 
the  stability  of  coffee  prices  The  sta- 
bility and  progress  of  nation  after  nation 
In  Latin  America  is  at  stake  In  the  last 
ansdysis.  the  cohesion  of  the  free  nations 
of  the  Western  Hemi.sphere.  the  enor- 
mous Investment  which  we  have  made  in 
private  enterprise  in  Latin  America,  in 
aid  and  In  a  flourishing  trade  may  well 
be  at  stake.  The  bill  Itself  Is  merely 
designed  to  help  prevent  bootlegging  in 


the  coffee  trade,  contrary  to  the  provi- 
sions of  the  International  Coffee  Agree- 
ment But  in  the  end  what  we  do  in  this 
vote  will  deeply  affect  the  great  design 
of  inter-Amencan  progress  under  the 
Alliance. 

Mr.  President,  I  urge  the  passage  of 
the  bill. 

I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  tliat  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr  MANSFIEIX)  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  vote  on  the  pending 
meivsure  be  held  at  2  o'clock,  and  that  the 
requirement  for  a  quorum  call,  under 
rule  XII,  clause  3.  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Without 
objection,   it   is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  remaining  time  be  con- 
trolled by  the  distinguished  minority 
leader,   the   Senator   from   Illinois    I  Mr. 

DiRKSEN 

The  PRESIDINCJ  OFFICER  Without 
objection,  it  is  .so  ordered 

Mr  MANSFIELD  Mr  President.  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum 

THE  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr  MANSFIELD  Mr  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  th.e  quorum  cull  be  ro.scmded 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered 

Mr  SMATHERS  I  ask  for  the  yeas 
and  nays  on  tlu-  passage  of  the  bill. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr  DIRKSEN  Mr  President,  the 
coffee  agreement  was  before  the  Senate 
on  May  21.  1963  On  that  day  I  was  at 
the  White  House  The  late  President 
Kennedy  was  pinning  a  medal  on  one  of 
the  astronauts  He  asked  me  In  come  to 
his  office  He  asked  how  the  Coffee 
Treaty  was  faring. 

I  told  the  late  President  that  I  thought 
it  was  defeated  as  of  that  moment  He 
was  deeply  concerned  As  a  result,  and 
as  a  part  of  my  urging,  a  letter  was  dis- 
patched to  the  Senate  that  same  day 
That  letter  Indicated  that  after  the  treaty 
was  approved,  there  would  b*-  inn'lt*m''nt- 
ing  leL'islation  Such  implementing  leg- 
islation is  now  before  the  Senate.  It  has 
already  pa.s,sed  the  House 

The  bill  itself  has  been  abundantly 
discussed  As  a  member  of  the  Commit- 
tee nn  Finance.  I  voted  to  report  the  bill 
t'l  the  Senate  I  shall  support  the  bill 
I  am  aware  of  all  the  arguments  that 
can  be  made.  Some  of  them  are  ap- 
pealing, many  of  them  are  plausible 
But  I  wish  to  summarize  what  I  think 
are  the  reasons  why  the  bill  ought  to  be 
approved 

In  the  first  place,  we  signed  the  treaty 
with  58  other  countries  That  was  done 
m  good  faith  on  their  part,  and  surely 
they  expect  us  to  carry  through  with  the 
Implementing  lemslation  That  in  it- 
self is  reason  enough  to  approve  the  bill. 


My  Si 

But  the  .second  reason  is  that  th* 
agreement  runs  for  a  period  of  only  14 
months,  when  automatically  it  m^J 
come  back  to  the  Senate  for  further 
consideration  and  further  vote.  So  j, 
best,  this  is  a  gamble  for  a  14  monthi' 
period,  if  anyone  chooses  to  consider  it 
from  that  standpoint. 

The  bill  places  a  weapon  in  the  haiwls 
of  Congress  It  is  section  4.  I  am  so 
immodest  as  to  say  that  had  that  section 
not  been  in  the  bill,  the  bill  probabh 
would  not  be  before  the  Senate  at  the 
present  time.  I  wrote  that  section  with- 
out benefit  of  the  State  Department  or 
anybody  else.  I  labored  over  it  on  a 
portable  typewriter  at  2  o'clock  In  the 
morning  and  offered  it  without  even  hav- 
ing it  go  to  the  legislative  counsel  for 
refinement.  It  provides  that  if  Con- 
gress believes  that  coffee  prices  have  gone 
to  unwarranted  levels.  Congress  can  pass 
a  concurrent  resolution,  which  will  not 
require  signature  by  the  President,  if 
the  Members  of  the  House  and  Senate 
are  alert  to  the  coffee  market,  they  will 
know  that  if  there  Is  an  unwarranted 
jump,  any  Member  of  this  body  or  the 
other  txjdy  can  initiate  action  through 
a  concurrent  resolution.  It  will  be  sent 
to  the  President,  and  he  will  then  send 
it  to  the  Executive  Board  of  the  Inter- 
national Coffee  Council  in  London.  They 
may  not  want  to  do  anything  about  It 
However,  they  will  have  30  days;  and 
if  no  action  Is  taken  with  respect  to  quo- 
tas or  any  other  action  that  will  somehow 
ameliorate  the  price  condition,  the  Presi- 
dent is  authorized  and  directed  to  caua 
to  be  filed  with  the  Secretary  General 
of  the  United  Nations  a  notice  of  our 
withdrawal  from  the  treaty. 

I  do  not  know  what  more  authority 
could  be  vested  in  the  hands  of  Congress 
in  order  to  keep  the  coffee  price  control 
here.  Everyone  knows,  of  course,  that 
the  price  will  depend  upon  the  coffee  sup- 
ply The  supply  depends  upon  the 
quota 

If  the  Council  refu.ses  to  adjust  the 
quotas  for  our  country,  the  President  Is 
under  a  mandate  to  withdraw  from  the 
treaty.  I  do  not  know  of  any  language 
that  could  be  employed  thai  would  make 
our  position  so  direct  and  affirmative, 
and  still  keep  control  in  Congress.  So 
since  the  bill  allows  for  a  period  of  14 
months,  and  since  control  is  here,  we  can 
well  afford  to  go  along  with  the  bill. 

But  there  is  another  reason.  There 
could  be  a  panic  in  the  coffee  market  if 
we  failed  to  show  good  faith  at  the  pres- 
ent time  That  Is  something  that  I 
would  not  like  to  .see  happen.  Once 
upon  a  time,  in  1937.  the  price  of  coffee 
m  the  wholesale  market  fell  as  low  as 
7  cents  a  pound.  I  do  not  believe  that 
coffee  can  be  produced  in  any  country 
today  and  shipped  for  7  cents  a  pound. 
At  one  time  the  price  rose  to  92  cents. 
Think  of  that  fluctuation  between  the 
low  and  the  high  in  coffee  prices.  K 
does  not  add  up  to  stability  either  for  the 
producing     country     or     for    ourselves 

Something  ought  to  be  done  to  keep 
the  price  within  a  stable  range.  Ob- 
viously, coffee  will  not  stay  at  one  price 
constantly 

It  IS  fair  to  assume  that  in  proportion 
as  the  supply,  because  of  fire,  drought. 


other  and  other  conditions,  may  fall, 
^.l^will  be  an  appreciation  in  coffee 
Ss  conversely,  there  may  be  an 
P"'Se  in  the  supply,  in  which  case  the 
""^  aill  fall  But  at  least  there  could 
L^fhat  kind  of  unstable  market  condi- 
^on   and  It  might  not  be  too  bad  for 

,?r  Latin  American  neighbors. 

Their  representatives  were  here  a  few 
^ovQ  ago  They  have  given  us  a  pretty 
fJr  aSurance  with  respect  to  sanctions 

n  ruba  In  addition,  there  is  the  prob- 
lem of  ^^^'^'^  '^''  Alliance  for  Progress 
viable  and  working  institution.  We 
;J;not.  in  one  breath,  strike  theni  by 
ffkin^awav  a  benefit  that  can  go  to  their 
Queers  and  then  take  converse  action 
S'C  davs  thereafter.  All  of  this.  I 
Liieve  will  add  up  to  far  better  co- 
operation   with    our    Latin    American 

brothers  ..  .    ^.v. 

The  Secretary  of  State  has  set  forth 
the  whole  problem  in  brief  form  In  a 
letter  which  was  dispatched  to  the  dis- 
tinguished majority  leader  and  myself 
as  cf  Julv  30.  I  shall  not  read  the  en- 
ure letter:  but  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  it  be  printed  at  this  point  In  the 

RECORD. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

as  follows : 

The  Secretary  or  State, 
Washington,  July  30, 1964. 

Hon    EVCTETT  M.  DIRKSEV. 

Hon  Michael  J.  Mansfield, 

V  S  Senate  

DEAR  Senators  Dirksen  and  Mansfield: 
In  the  historic  GAS  me«tlng  laat  week  the 
Utln  American  Governments  Joined  ua  in 
imposing  sanctions  against  Cuban  aggres- 
sion SU-onger  actions  to  Isolate  the  Cuban 
Communist    regime    can    and    will    now    be 

takfn 

This  action  has  strengthened  the  security 
of  the  Western  Hemisphere.  Still  more 
nrength  will  come  from  the  reaffirmation  of 
support  for  the  Alliance  for  Progress  ex- 
pressed ;u  this  meeting.  This  gives  special 
urgency  to  a  major  piece  of  unfinished  busi- 
ness before  the  Senate— Implementation  of 
the  International  Coffee  Agreement  approved 
by  the  Senate  more  than  a  year  ago. 

The  Alliance's  chances  for  success  will  be 
far  better  If  coffee  prices  can  be  stabilized. 
For  In  Latin  America  coffee  Is  king.  It  ac- 
counts for  more  than  50  percent  of  the  ex- 
ports of  6  Latin  American  nations,  and 
more  than  25  percent  for  the  hemisphere's 
14  coffee  exporting  countries.  Yet  coffee 
prices  have  fluctuated  widely.  In  1937  Bra- 
zilian coffee  sold  for  7  cents  a  pound.  In 
1954  It  rose  above  90  cents.  Last  year — dur- 
ing a  period  of  oversupply — It  dropped  to 
32  cents  The  present  price  Is  around  47 
cents— approximately  the  average  over  the 
last  10  years. 

The  coffee  agreement  will  help  prevent 
these  disastrous  fluctuations.  However,  since 
the  United  States  consumes  better  than  one- 
half  of  Latin  America's  and  world  coffee 
exports,  the  agreement  will  collapse  unless 
we  fully  participate.  It  Is  essential  that  the 
Senate  pass  the  bill  now  before  It,  In  order 
to  implement  the  agreement. 

The  coffee  agreement  will  not  raise  cof- 
fee prices  The  recent  rise  was  due  to  a 
major  crop  failure  that  Is  cutting  Brazilian 
production  this  vcar  to  only  one-fourth  what 
It  was  3  years  ago  and  only  40  percent  what 
It  was  Lost  year. 

But  While  It  win  not  raise  prices  it  should 
narrow  the  price  swings.  It  should  help 
bring  sublllty  to  Latin  American  economleB 
and  protect  the  American  consumer  againat 
skyrocketing  prices. 
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This  legislation  is  not  a  blank  check. 
Both  the  bill  and  the  agreement  contain 
safeguards  for  the  American  consumer.  As 
a  practical  matter  the  United  States  has  a 
veto  over  the  fixing  of  annual  quotas  and 
in  any  event  the  legislation  will  expire  next 
year  unless  Congress  renews  it. 

The  Senate  approved  this  agreement  14 
months  ago.  Virtually  all  the  other  58  sig- 
natory nations  of  Latin  America.  Africa,  the 
Par  East,  and  Eiu-ope  are  now  full  members. 
This  bill  goes  to  the  heart  of  our  good-faith 
effort  to  build  the  Alliance  for  Progress  and 
help  the  less-developed  countries  around  the 

world. 

The  International  Coffee  Council  is  now 
meeting  In  London.  Gur  friends  are  anx- 
iously waiting  for  us  to  act. 

I  regard  the  passage  of  this  bill  as  essen- 
tial. We  cannot  expect  the  continued  co- 
operation of  our  close  neighbors  on  matters 
vital  to  us  If  we  fall  to  respond  to  their 
urgent  needs. 

Sincerely, 

Dean  Rusk. 


Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  among 
other  things,  the  Secretary  of  State  says : 

The  Alliance's  chances  for  success  will  be 
far  better  if  coffee  prices  can  be  stabilized. 
For  In  Latin  America  coffee  is  king. 

In  the  United  States  It  is  more  than 
that.    It  Is  not  only  king;  it  is  an  insti- 
tution, because  we  use  one -half  of  all 
the  coffee  produced  by  the  72  coffee-pro- 
ducing   countries    everywhere     in    the 
world.     So  it  can  well  be  said,  as  we 
consider  the  American  coffee  break,  that 
coffee  has  become  an  institution  in  our 
national  life.    The  Secretary  continues: 
It  accounts  for  more  than  50  percent  of 
the   exports    of    G    Latin    American   nations, 
and   more  than   25   percent   for   the   hemi- 
sphere's  14  coffee-exporting  countries.     Yet 
coffee  prices  have  fluctuated  widely.    In  1937. 
Brazilian   coffee   sold   for   7   cents   a   pound. 
In  1954  It  rose  above  90  cents.     Last  year— 
during  a   period  of   oversupply— it   dropped 
to  32  cents.    The  present  price  is  around  47 
cents— approximately   the   average   over    the 
last  10  years. 

Mr.  President,  the  Secretary's  letter 
Is  an  appeal  for  some  degree  of  stability 
m  the  coffee  market.  Since  we  are  so 
closely  bound  together  in  this  hemi- 
sphere through  our  International  rela- 
tionships, we  cannot  entirely  know  what 
Is  good  for  a  country  which  at  once  sells 
to  us  and  also  buys  American  products. 
The  last  paragraph  of  the  Secretary's 
letter  reads: 

I  regard  the  passage  of  this  bill  as  essen- 
tial. We  cannot  expect  the  continued  co- 
operation of  our  close  neighbors  on  matters 
vital  to  us  If  we  fall  to  respond  to  their 
urgent  needs. 

Mr  President,  that  is  the  situation  in 
a  nutshell.  We  shall  be  well  advised  to 
support  the  proposed  legislation  that  is 
now  before  the  Senate. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yeild? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  yield. 
Mr  JAVrrS.  Mr.  President,  the  In- 
ternational Coffee  Agreement  will  loom 
as  a  critically  important  element  In  the 
question  of  whether  we  will  suceed  or 
fail  In  Latin  America.  I  say  that  be- 
cause it  is  very  clear  from  past  experi- 
ence that  a  sharp  decline  In  the  price 
of  one  commodity  can  wipe  out  in  one 
afternoon  our  combined  efforts  to  raise 
standards  of  living  In  Latin  America 
through  private  and  public  investment. 


It  is  estimated,  for  example,  that  each 
decline  of  1  cent  per  pound  in  the  price 
of  coffee  means  a  loss  of  $70  million  in 
the  foreign  exchange  earnings  of  the  35 
principal  producing  countries  in  Latin 
America  and  elsewhere.  Such  price  de- 
clines have  happened  often  in  the  past. 
The  price  of  coffee  has  fallen  about  42 
percent  within  the  last  5  or  6  years. 

No  amount  of  production  can  make  up 
for  that.  The  increasingly  adverse  terms 
of  trade  of  primary  producing  countries 
are  continually  vitiating  all  the  aid  we 
can  give  them.  Therefore,  the  effort  to 
stabilize  their  terms  of  trade  is  a  remark- 
ably fine  contribution,  both  to  interna- 
tional economic  development  and  to  the 
demands  of  the  newly  developing  areas 
for  economic  stability.  Indeed,  these 
countries  demand  nothing  less  of  us,  and 
they  have  a  right  to  demand  nothing 
less. 

This  agreement  is  so  great  a  contribu- 
tion to  international  stabUlty  and  inter- 
national peace  and  to  the  anti-Commu- 
nist struggle,  that  we  must  wonder  why 
it  is  opposed.  I  have  read  with  the 
greatest  of  interest  the  views  of  my  col- 
leagues in  the  Senate.  I  am  sympathetic 
with  their  views.  The  proposal  is  op- 
posed on  the  ground  that  to  give  price 
guarantees  and  to  governmentally  limit 
production  is  an  ineffective  solution  to 
this  problem;  in  fact,  commodity  agree- 
ments seem  to  work  in  reverse  to  the  real 
purpose  for  which  they  are  designed. 
The  best  evidence,  it  is  claimed,  is  our 
domestic  farm  program. 

Imperfect  as  this  machinery  Is.  it  is 
nonetheless  an  effort  in  the  international 
field  to  do  what  urgently  must  be  done 
to  deter  erosion  for  the  present,  so  that 
the  forces  of  recovery,  development,  and 
diversification  of  the  economies  of  these 
countries  may  be  given  a  chance  to  get 
started. 

If  we  want  to  give  developing  coun- 
tries an  opportunity  to  get  off  the  ground, 
in  terms  of  development,  we  shall  have 
to  provide  them  with  some  kind  of  stop- 
loss  situation— because  the  stabilization 
of  the  value  of  a  basic  commodity  like 
coffee,  in  quite  a  few  of  those  countries, 
is  absolutely  the  determinant  of  whether 
the  economy  will  be  improving  or  will 
involve  them  in  the  gravest  kind  of  diffi- 
culties. 

We  must  provide  primary  producing 
countries  such  relief  in  promoting  trade 
as  not  to  beggar  them  or  to  deprive  them 
of  the  necessary  political  stability,  so  far 
as  economics  has  a  determining  effect  on 
their  political  stability.    At  one  and  the 
same  time  we  should  not  allow  the  situa- 
tion to  become  so  embedded  as  to  pre- 
clude any  hope  of  industrialization  or  di- 
versification or  the  ability  to  make  a 
better  future  in  their  own  development. 
The  problem  of  commodity  stabilization, 
as  I  see  it,  becomes  one  of  mitigating 
random  and  cyclical  fluctuations  In  the 
price  of  coffee— or  any  other  primary 
commodity— without    Interfering    with 
whatever    long-term    trend    would    be 
established  by  free  market  forces.    In- 
creased stability  in  export  proceeds  of 
developing  primary  producing  countries 
could  make  a  valuable  contribution  to 
their  ability  to  make  long-range  devel- 
opment plans. 
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I  favor  the  aKrtement  because  It  Is 
essential  now.  It  Ls  limited  In  time,  both 
In  the  Implementing  legislation  and  In 
the  agreement  itself  Purihermore.  it 
will  give  the  countries  involved  an  op- 
portunity to  make  their  transition. 
which  we  are  financing  now.  in  tr>Mng  to 
help  them  make  it.  which  would  other- 
wise be  eroded  by  the  terms  of  trade  and 
the  fundamental  commodities  on  which 
they  live. 

I  do  not  wish  it  to  be  said  that  I  am 
not  Interested  in  consumers  But  it  is 
one  thins  to  be  for  consumers,  and  an- 
other thing  to  satisfy  the  needs  of  con- 
sumers by  taking  it  out  of  the  backs  of 
producers,  who  are  les.s  well  off,  on  the 
whole,  than  many  of  our  consumers. 

For  these  reasons.  I  support  the  posi- 
tion taken  by  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
[Mr.  DiRKSKHl.  I  am  delighted  that  he 
has  taken  this  position  and  feel  that  the 
consumer's  point  is  answered  by  the  fact 
that  he  does  not  wish  to  benefit  the  con- 
sumer at  the  expense  of  the  exploited 
producers. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr  President,  that 
is  the  story.  The  yeas  and  nays  have 
been  ordered,  and  I  believe  that  the  Sen- 
ate is  now  ready  to  vote 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  'Mr 
INOUT*  m  the  chair  >  Under  the  unani- 
mous-consent agreement,  all  time  on  the 
bill  has  now  expired 

The  bill  having  been  read  the  third 
time,  the  question  Is.  Shall  it  pass ' 

On  this  question  the  yeas  and  nays 
have  been  ordered;  and  the  clerk  will  call 
the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  Maryland  (Mr 
Brkwstir].  the  Senator  from  Nevada 
[Mr.  Cannon),  the  Senator  from  Okla- 
homa [Mr.  EdmondsonI.  the  Senator 
from  Indiana  I  Mr  HartkeI,  the  Senator 
from  Arizona  I  Mr  H.^YDE^•  1 ,  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana  i  Mr.  Long  1 ,  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Utah  [Mr.  Mossl  are  absent  on 
ofBclal  business. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
New  Mexico  I  Mr.  Anderson!  and  the 
Senator  from  Mas.sachusetts  I  Mr  Ken- 
NiDYl  are  absent  becau.se  of  illness. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island  i  Mr  PastoreI  and 
the  Senator  from  Texas  I  Mr.  Yar- 
borocgh]  are  neces.sarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico 
[Mr.  Amderson  I ,  the  Senator  from  Mary- 
land [Mr.  Brewster!,  the  Senator  from 
Indiana  (Mr.  HartkeI.  the  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  i  Mr  Pastore  1 .  the  Senator 
from  Utah  I  Mr.  Mossl.  and  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana  i  Mr  Long!  would  each 
vote  •■yea." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Mas- 
sachusetts [Mr  KirNNEDYl  is  paired  with 
the  Senator  from  Iowa  I  Mr  Miller  ' 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Iowa  would  vote  Nay  and  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  would  vote  Yea. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Arizona  [Mr.  Goldwatir!. 
the  Senator  from  New  Mexico  (Mr. 
MBCHEii].  and  the  Senator  from  Iowa 
[Mr.  Miller  1  are  necessarily  absent. 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Iowa 
[Mr.  Miller]  Is  paired  with  the  Senator 


from  Massachu.setts  [Mr.  Kennedy!.  If 
present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Iowa  would  vote  nay"  and  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  would  vote  "yea." 

The   result   was  announced — yeas  58, 
nays  27,  as  lollows: 
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YEAH-  58 

Aiken 

Hlckenlooper 

Monroney 

Allott 

Hill 

Morse 

BArtlett 

Holland 

Morton 

Bayh 

Humphrey 

Muskte 

Bible 

Iiiouy'- 

Nelson 

BugKS 

JaolL-vOii 

Fell 

Burdlck 

Javlt.s 

Prouty 

Byrd.  W   Va 

Joh.nston 

Randolph 

Ca«e 

Jordan.  N  C 

RlblroiT 

Church 

Keatlr.8 

Roberthon 

Clark 

Kurhe! 

SaltonstAll 

Cooper 

L*iuache 

ycutt 

Dirlcsen 

I.orig.  Mu 

Sniiithers 

Dotlfl 

M.u{:'-u.-<on 

Smith 

East:  a  rid 

.Ma:i.sni:d 

£i  park  man 

EUerider 

McCarthy 

Hvmlngton 

Ervln 

McClellan 

Waiters 

Koni? 

McOee 

WliUama,  N  J. 

Fiilbrlght 

McOovern 

Oruenlng 

Metcalf 

NAYS— 27 

BeaU 

Hart 

Rus.seII 

Bennett 

Hru.ska 

P'.nipson 

Byrd   Va. 

Jr.rflrtn.  Idaho 

Stennln 

Carlson 

Milntyre 

TaUnadge 

Cotto:. 

MfNamara 

'niurnwjnd 

Curtis 

Mat.dt 

Tower 

Domlr.lrli 

Neuberger 

Wi:::am.s.  Del 

r>0'it?:a< 

Pearson 

Yavir.tf   N    Dat 

Gore 

Proxmlre 

VounK,  Ohio 

NOT   vol  INO 

14 

.\:,dprson 

Hartke 

Miller 

Brewster 

Hayden 

M.'SM 

Canno.n 

Kennedy 

Pa-siore 

Edmondson 

Lo:;k,  Ut. 

Yarboroiigh 

Ooldwftter 

Mechem 

So  the  bill     H  H    8864'  was  passed 

Mr.  MANSFIKIJ^)  Mr.  l>re.sident.  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  bill  wa-s  pa.^-^t^d 

Mr  SMATHER.'^  Mr  President.  I 
movf-  to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

Tho  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  i,  the. 
objection''  The  Chair  hears  none/S 
It  IS  so  ordered. 


HOUSINCl   ACT  OF   1964 
Mr     \LANSFIEIX).     Mr.    President,    I 
move   that   the  Senate   proceed   to   the 

consideration  of  Calendar  No.  1201.  S. 
.i049 

The  PFIESIDINC}  OFFICER.  The 
cleric  will  state  the  bill  by  title 

The  I.£r.isLATivE  Clerk  A  bill  'S. 
3041J'  to  exu-nd  and  amencl  laws  relating 
to  housing,  urban  rentwal,  and  commu- 
nity facilities,  and  for  other  purposes 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  awrcflng  to  ihe  motion  of 
the  Senator  from  Monuna 

The  motion  was  agreed  to:  and  the 
Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the  bill 

UNANIMOUS-CONSENT  AOREEME.NT 

Mr  MANSFTELD  Mr  President,  af- 
ter di.scu.ssing  the  matter  with  the  pro- 
ponents and  opponents  of  the  bill,  and 
with  the  leadership.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  there  be  a  time  limitation 
on  the  p^'udlng  letjislatlon,  with  30  min- 
utes allowed  to  each  amendment,  to  be 
divided  equally  between  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Alabama  (Mr.  SparkmanI 
and  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Texas  (Mr  Tower  1 ;  that  there  be  1  hour 
allowed  on  the  Tower  substitute,  to  be 
divided  equally  between  the  two  Senators 
I  have  mentioned:  and  that  2  hours  be 
allowed  on  the  bill. 


LEGISLATIVE   PROGRAM 

Mr.  DIFIKSEN.  Mr.  President,  i 
should  like  to  ask  the  majority  leader 
what  will  be  the  business  for  the  it- 
mainder  of  the  day,  and  also  for  Satur- 
day, if  he  can  advise  us. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Following  the 
housing  bill,  which  is  now  the  pending 
business.  It  Is  the  Intention  of  the  leader- 
ship to  take  up  the  District  of  Colvunbi, 
appropriation  bill  and  finish  that  to- 
night. Tomorrow  It  Is  anticipated  that 
the  Senate  will  proceed  to  consider  the 
foreign  aid  bill,  and  very  likely  take  up 
the  National  Defense  Education  Act, 
which  was  reported  from  the  committee, 
and  other  measures  which  are  expected 
to  be  reported  this  evening. 

For  the  information  of  the  Senate,  It  is 
anticipated  that  the  Senate  will  meet 
early  tomorrow  morning. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  If  the  majority  leade 
has  no  objection  and  does  not  find  it 
offensive,  I  would  like  to  ask  him  whether 
he  had  a  firm  opinion  as  to  whether  or 
not  the  2d  session  of  the  88th  Congrea 
could  conclude  its  labors  some  time  be- 
fore the  24th  of  August,  when  the  great 
host  of  democracy  tastes  of  the  wln(k 
and  the  waves  of  Atlantic  City. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  The  distinguished 
minority  leader  has  touched  me  very 
deeply.  There  Is  nothing  that  I  would 
rather  do  than  have  the  Senate  adjouni 
sine  die  before  the  24th  of  August.  I  ao 
sure  that  with  the  help  of  our  colleagTW 
on  both  sides  of  the  al.sle,  we  shall  do 
the  best  we  can  to  achieve  that  laudabk 
goal.    That  is  about  It. 
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ORDER  FOR  ADJOURNMENT  UNTIL 
10  A.M.  TOMORROW 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Tklr.  President,  I 
a.-^k  unanimous  consent  that  when  the 
Senate  adjourns  tonight.  It  adjourn  to 
meet  at    10  o'clock   tomorrow  morning. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  is  .so  ordered. 


MEMORIAL      SERVICES      FOR     THE 
LATE  SENATOR  ENGLE 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President. 
bu.ses  win  leave  the  steps  of  the  Capitol 
at  12:30  tomorrow  for  those  who  wlA 
to  attend  the  memorial  services  at  Fort 
Myer  Arlington  Cemetery  for  our  Iste 
beloved  colleague.  Clair  Engle.  The 
buses  will  depart  from  the  Capitol  steju 
and.  f(jllowlng  the  services,  will  return 
to  tlfie  Capitol  steps. 

There  will  be  no  voting  during  the  »b- 
.sence  of  Senators  attending  the  servto* 

Mr  DIRKSEN.  Mr  President.  I 
would  like  to  make  one  further  inquiry- 
Is  It  ix>sslble  for  the  majority  leader  to 
assure  the  membership  that  there  will » 
no  record  vote  on  Saturday?  I  apprj^- 
hend  there  will  be  mar;y  Senators  who 
desire  to  attend.  There  are  some  who 
will  be  necessarily  absent.  I  think  th«f 
would  like  to  carry  that  assurance  w» 
them.  If  they  could  do  so. 


^at  would  include  Monday,  because 
J^i.S   cortege    wUl   be   going    to 

^r°"SANSFIELD.  _  Mr.  ^Pre^dent. 


w  «  I  would  like  to  give  that  assur- 
o*^  T  feel  that  it  would  be  the  worst 
*™^i  Sat  I  could  make.  I  do  not 
"^ft^  ie  an  exodus  from  this  Cham- 
**° L^rh  as  I  would  like  to  join  in  an 
r; Jrom  the  Capital.  I  will  talk 
^thUie  Senator  later  this  afternoon. 


HOUSING  ACT  OF  1964 
The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 

of  the 


f  tnp  bill    'S.    3049)    to   extend   and 
or^rt  laws*  relating  to  housing,  urban 
Swal   and  community  facilities,  and 

''°;,f  MoS'' Mr.  President,  will  the 
senator  from  Alabama  yield  1  minute  to 
?P  for  a  question  on  the  pending  bill? 
'^Mr   SPARKMAN.     I  yield  1  minute 
t/.'the  Senator  from  Oregon 

The    PRESIDING     OFFICER.       The 
Senator  from  Oregon  Is  recognized  for 

'  SrMORSE.    Before  the  Senate  pro- 
ved to  consider  the  housing  bUl.  about 
Minutes  ^go  I  received  a  call  expr^- 
l  concern  over  the  aUegation  of  the 
f'aJler  that  the  bill  would  exclude  a  sec- 
nnn  dealing  with  urban  renewal  prob- 
S  for  the  District  of  Columbia     The 
caller  took  the  position  that,  as  In  the 
oast  the  question  ought  to  be  left  to  the 
District  of  Columbia  Committees  of  the 
two  bodies,  and  alleged  that  the  House 
^  opposed  to  having  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia included  in  the  bill.     I  did  not 
know  whether  it  was  included  or  not. 
*I  did  not  know  what  the  policy  answer 
should  be     Can  the  Senator  advise  me? 
Mr      SPARKMAN.    Mr.      President, 
iv^ere  is  a  von-  minor  provision  In  the  bill 
pertaining  to  urban  renewal  In  the  Dls- 
nct  of  Columbia  which  was  presented 
by  the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire 
}ii  McIntyre  ! ,  who  I  believe  Is  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Committee  on  the  District  oi 
Columbia.    I  shall  be  happy  to  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  Senator  from  New  Hamp- 
shire to  speak  in  that  connection. 

Mr  McINTYRE.  Responding  to  the 
question  raised  by  the  Senator  from 
Oregon,  Senators  will  recaU  that  early 
in  1963  the  Senate  passed  S.  628.  a  bill 
that  would  have  granted  powers  to  the 
District  of  Columbia  to  extend  urban 
renewal  processes  into  nonresidential 
areas.  A  counterpart  of  that  bill  is  being 
considered  in  the  House.  It  is  a  com- 
pUcated  measure,  which  Involves  many 

changes  In  existing  law.     

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
ume  of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  2  additional  minutes  to  the  Senator 
from  New  Hampshire. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire  is  recog- 
a:zed  for  2  minutes. 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  It  was  brought  to 
my  attention  that  a  ruling  of  the  Corpo- 
ration Counsel  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia held  that  urban  renewal  powers, 
insofar  as  nonresidential  areas  are  con- 
cerned, and  planning  for  nonresidential 
area,  have  been  denied  the  District  since 
sometime  in  1954  due  to  an  unforttmate 
Interpretation  of  the  1954  Housing  Act. 


The  provision  which  we  have  Inserted 
in  the  housing  bill  would  clarify  the  situ- 
ation and  would  allow  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia to  proceed  under  limited  criteria 
to  extend  and  to  plan  urban  renewal  for 
nonresidential  areas  in  the  District. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  I  yield. 
Mr.  MORSE.  Is  it  a  question  of  pro- 
viding authority  for  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia ofiBcials  to  proceed  with  an  urban 
renewal  program,  or  is  It  a  provision  that 
would  approve  some  specific  urban  re- 
newal program  already  adopted? 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  The  only  way  I  can 
answer  that  question  is  by  saying  that 
the  provision  would  give  to  Washington. 
D.C.,  the  same  powers  enjoyed  by  Balti- 
more, Cleveland,  and  other  cities.  It 
does  not  go  as  far  as  Senate  bill  628, 
which  this  body  has  already  passed. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  thank  the  Senator 
very  much. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  1  minute  to  the  Senator  from  Vir- 
ginia [Mr.  Robertson]. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  Mr.  President,  be- 
fore our  distinguished  colleague,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Alabama,  presents  the  bill,  I 
welcome  this  opportunity  to  commend 
him  for  the  fine  service  that  he  has  ren- 
dered in  preparing  it.  The  housing  bill 
which  was  proposed  by  the  agencies  pro- 
vided for  an  expenditure  of  $9  billion. 
The  bill  now  before  the  Senate  has  been 
cut  down  to  a  $2.5  billion  bill. 

The  public  housing  provisions  of  the 
bill  account  for  $1,400  million  over  the 
next  40  years.  The  other  provisions  of 
the  bill  come  to  only  a  little  more  than  $1 
billion.  I  would  say  in  essence  that  the 
bill  is  a  continuation  of  the  present  hous- 
ing urban  renewal  and  public  housing 
program.  Senators  will  recall  that  for  a 
number  of  years  I  have  not  felt  justified 
in  subsidizing  our  cities.  Most  of  them 
are  better  off  financially  than  the  Federal 
Government.  We  have  been  giving  them 
two- thirds,  three-fourths,  and  sometimes 
100  percent  of  the  cost  of  renewal  proj- 
ects and  other  facilities. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  Mr.  President, 
win  the  Senator  yield  an  additional  30 
seconds? 

Mr.  SPARBIMAN.  I  yield  30  seconds 
to  the  Senator  from  Virginia. 

Mr.     ROBERTSON.    Certainly     the 
public  housing  program  does  not  reach 
5  percent  of  those  who  are  qualified  for 
that  tsrpe  of  help.     If  we  carried  the  pro- 
gram to  Its  ultimate  conclusion,  it  would 
be  a  grand  experiment  in  socialism  and 
it  would  bankrupt  us  financially.    So  I 
submitted  a  brief  minority  statement  in- 
dicating that  I  could  not  go  along  with 
the  urban  renewal  or  public  housing  fea- 
tures of  the  bill.    But  I  say  again  that 
when  the   distinguished   Senator   from 
Alabama  took  a  $9  billion  bill  smd  cut 
It  down  to  a  $2.5  billion  bill,  he  won 
my  warm  praise  and  very  sincere  thsinks. 
Mr.   LAUSCHE.    Mr.   President,   will 
the  Senator  yield  for  a  question? 
Mr.  ROBERTSON.    I  yield. 
Mr.  LAUSCHE.   To  what  type  of  hous- 
ing does  the  $1.4  billion  item  which  the 
Senator  mentioned  refer? 


Mr.    ROBERTSON.     Public   housing 
Each  unit  costs  $14,000  or  more,  which  is 
a  gift  from  the  Federal  Government  to 
the  underprivileged  ones. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  appreciate  the  re- 
marks, particularly  the  kind  remarks,  of 
the  Senator  from  Virginia,  our  distin- 
guished chairman.  I  wish  to  pay  my 
respects  to  the  very  fine  cooperation  that 
he  gave  us  throughout  in  connection  with 
the  formulation  of  the  proposed  legisla- 
tion. He  has  always  been  cooperative, 
even  though  he  differs  with  certain  pro- 
visions of  the  bill.  He  never  stands  in 
the  way  of  getting  prompt  consideration 
and  getting  a  bill  to  the  floor  of  the 
Senate.  I  wish  to  express  my  apprecia- 
tion to  him  for  that. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum  without  the 
time  consumed  by  the  quorum  call  being 
charged  to  either  side. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and  it 
is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 

the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


THE  CALENDAR 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  imanimous  consent  that,  for  the  time 
being,  the  Senate  proceed  to  the  consid- 
eration of  certain  bills  on  the  calendar 
to  which  there  is  no  objection,  beginning 
with  Calendar  No.  1204,  H.R.  11611. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered.  The  cleric  wiU  proceed  to  state 
the  measures  on  the  calendar,  commenc- 
ing with  order  No.  1204. 

NATIONAL  COMMISSION  ON  TECH- 
NOLOGY, AUTOMATION,  AND  ECO- 
NOMIC PROGRESS 
The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  (H.R.  11611)  to  establish  a  National 
Commission  on  Technology,  Automation, 
and  Economic  Progress  which  had  been 
reported  from  the  Committee  on  Labor 
and  Public  Welfare  with  amendments 
on  page  4.  line  13,  after  the  word  "Tech- 
nology", to  strike  out  "and";  in  line  14. 
after  the  word  "Commission",  to  insert 
"and  the  Director  of  the  United  States 
Arms  Control  and  Disarmament  Agen- 
cy"; in  line  18,  after  the  word  "and  , 
to' strike  out  "the  Secretary";  on  page 
5.  line  4,  after  the  word  "The",  to  strike 
out   "Commission"    and   insert   "Presi- 
dent";  at  the  beginning  of  line   5,  to 
insert  "by  and  with  the  advice  and  con- 
sent of  the  Senate  and.  without  regard 
to  the  provisions  of  the  Classification 
Act  of  1949,  as  amended,  to  fix  the  com- 
pensation of.";  and  on  Page  6.  at  the 
beginning    of    line    21,    to    strike    out 
"$2  000,000"  and  insert  "$1,000,000". 
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Mr  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  the  Com- 
mittee on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare,  to 
whom  was  referred  the  bill  iHR.  11611) 
to  establish  a  National  Commission  on 
Technology.  Automation,  and  Economic 
Procrress.  having  considered  the  same,  re- 
port favorably  thereon  with  amendments 
and  recommend  that  the  bill,  as  amend- 
ed, do  pass 

This  bill  was  originally  sponsored  by 
Senator  Hart,  of  Michigan  To  him 
shoTild  go  the  principal  credit  for  pushing 
the  bill  through  committee  and  to  pas- 
sage on  the  floor 

The  bill  provides  for  the  creation  of  a 
14-member  Presidential  Commission  to 
undertake  a  broad  assessment  of  the 
Impact  of  technological  change  and 
automation  upon  production,  employ- 
ment, and  communities  The  Commis- 
sion will  recommend  to  the  President  and 
the  Congress  appropriate  measures  to 
minimize  any  harmful  dislocations  which 
may  be  engendered  by  technological 
change  and  maximize  its  benefits  for 
economic  prntjress 

The  14  members  of  the  Commission 
will  be  appointed  by  the  President,  with 
the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate, 
from  persons  outside  the  Government 
who  have  competency  relevant  to  the 
concerns  of  the  Commi-ssion. 

The  bill  establishes  a  Federal  Inter- 
agency Committee  to  .serve  the  Commis- 
sion In  an  advisory  and  liaison  capacity. 
Committee  membership  consists  of  the 
Secretaries  of  Agriculture.  Labor,  Com- 
merce. Defense,  and  Health,  Education. 
and  Welfare,  and  the  heads  of  NASA, 
Council  of  Economic  Advisers.  OfBce  of 
Science  and  Technology,  Atomic  Energy 
Commission,  and  Arms  Control  and  Erts- 
armament  Agency 

The  Executive  Secretary-  of  the  Com- 
mission with  the  responsibility  to  direct 
the  work  of  the  Commission's  staff  will 
also  be  appointed  by  the  President  with 
conilrmation  by  the  Senate 

The  Commission  will  appoint  its  own 
staff  of  professional,  technical,  and  cler- 
ical personnel  and  is  further  authorized 
to  enter  into  research  or  study  contracts 
with  private  organizations. 

The  Information  and  the  resources  of 
the  various  governmental  ageticies  are 
specifically  made  available  to  the  Com- 
mission upon  the  request  of  the  Com- 
mission's Chairman 

The  Commission  may  submit  such  in- 
terim reports  and  recommendations  as  It 
may  determine  to  be  desirable  and  will 
submit  a  final  report  of  its  findings  and 
recommendations  to  the  President  and  to 
the  Congress  by  January  1.  1966.  The 
Commission  will  go  out  of  existence  30 
days  after  submitting  its  final  report 

The  bill  provides  that  not  more  than  $1 
mlUion  may  he  appropriated  for  the 
work  of  the  Commission 

BACKGROUND 

It  Is  a  sad  commentary  upon  the  state 
of  our  economic  understanding  that  we 
know  more  about  the  energy  creation 
process  than  we  do  about  the  Job  creation 
process.  In  testimony  on  this  bill  before 
the  House  of  Representatives,  Secretary 
of  Labor  W.  Willard  Wlrtz  remarked  • 

It  U  a  startling  thing  that  we  do  not  know 
whether  the  machines  will,  within  the  next 


5  years,  thrv)w  an  iidtlltu>niil  5  milium  people 
oui  of  worK.  >T  put  t>")  work  the  6  million  who 
are    presently   out    work    •    •    •       This   Is   the 

wur.st  furni  ui  l^nornnce 

For  7  months  in  1963,  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  Employment  imd  Manpower  of  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public 
Welfare  held  extensive  hearings  on  the 
employment  problems  confronting  the 
Nation  After  hearing  testimony  from 
more  than  150  expert  witnesses,  it  be- 
came quite  clear  to  the  subcommittee 
that  there  is  a  vast  field  of  ignorance 
concernlnK  the  short-  and  long-tenn  im- 
pact of  technological  change  upon  pro- 
duction, employment,  and  conunumtles. 
But  the  risint;  tide  of  .serious  concern 
over  the.se  problems,  as  a  result  of  unac- 
ceptably  high  levels  of  unemployment 
ever  since  the  Korean  w  ar.  ha.s  led  public 
diseussion  into  the  byways  of  unsub- 
>tantiated  opinion  instead  of  positions 
ba.sed  on  understanding. 

Technoloi,'ical  change  has  become  the 
one  unalloyed  characteristic  of  modem 
industrial  society  It  has  become  one  of 
the  chief  symbols  of  man's  ingenuity  in 
overcoming  his  physical  limitations  in 
order  to  satisfy  his  wants  And  few  of 
us  can  escape  the  impression  that  the 
pace  of  technological  change  quickens 
with  each  new  discovery  or  invention. 
Major  alterations  in  manufacturing 
'Ahich  once  required  several  lifetimes  now 
.stem  to  come  in  decades  or  less  and  these 
innovation.;  are  now  invading  the  field 
of  human  services 

But  as  technological  advance  moves 
us  materially  forward,  our  lack  of  knowl- 
edt^e  concernin;,'  how  to  accommodate 
ourselves  to  rapid  technological  chantie 
mves  birth  to  new  concerns  Although 
the  labor  adjustment  and  displacement 
problems  which  have  become  major  is- 
sues in  recent  years  may  be  traced  his- 
torically to  the  early  days  of  the  indus- 
trial revolution  when  such  groups  as  the 
Luddites  smashed  machines  in  protest 
against  being  displaced,  the  high  levels 
of  unemployment  of  the  last  10  years, 
persisting;  even  throutih  one  of  the  long- 
est lived  periods  of  economic  expansion 
in  many  decades,  have  reinforced  this 
concern. 

There  are  those  who  arsue  that  the 
pace  of  technological  change  is  accelerat- 
m.'  markedly  and  that  this  will  call  for 
radically  new  departures  in  public  policy. 
The  advocates  of  this  position  are  by  no 
means  confined  to  the  labor  movement. 
There  are  mdustriahsts  and  academi- 
cians in  their  ranks,  too 

Their  thesi.s  carries  added  force  be- 
cause of  a  number  of  new  phenomena. 
The  range  of  application  of  mechanized 
systems  has  been  dramatically  broad- 
ened Until  recently,  it  lias  been  argued, 
only  simple  repetitive  physical  op<'ratlons 
ci>uki  be  mechanized  and  even  then,  at 
k'reat  expH-nse  However,  the  rapid  ad- 
vance :n  tf*chnology.  sup[)<)rt*-d  by  mas- 
sive Pf^deral  ns  well  as  private  research 
and  development  efforts  has  made  it  pos- 
sible to  mechani/e  much  more  complex 
operations.  Multipurtxise  machinery,  m 
contrast  to  that  {Performing  single,  spe- 
cialized functions,  has  permitted  greater 
flexibility  and  thus  more  versatile  .sys- 
tems In  addition,  whole  n-w  areas  of 
application  have  t)een  opened  up  in  per- 


sonal and  professional  services.   Thei^ 
tential  for  mechanization  has  beencoT 
pounded  by   the   use  of  computerjf 
feeding  instructions  to  machines       ** 

Tho.se  who  expect  an  acceleratwn  in 
the  pace  of  technological  change  ha»effi 
mmd  tiiat  management,  public  at  J^ 
as  private,  is  under  great  pressure  to  to 
crease  eflflciency  and  the  quality  of  «]l 
put.  Mechanization  is  one  very  obvVut 
route  to  that  end  and  management  cm 
not  afford  to  ignore  it. 

1  he  prospect  of  an  accelerating  fw^qj 
t»'chnologlcal  change  and  the  wide  range 
of  pot.<'ntial  applications  have  cau»! 
grave  concern  among  some  who  foresee 
a  basic  change  in  the  relationship  b^ 
tween  work  and  output  They  foresee  tht 
day  when  human  labor  will  become  i^ 
dundant  in  many  fields,  and  worlcersihui 
affected  will  have  to  be  provided  withai 
income  unrelated  to  the  amount  o*  wort 
they  perform 

A  large  group  of  leaders  in  industry 
and  m  the  economic  profession,  howevc 
do  not  share  these  concerns  aix)ut  tht 
impact  of  new  ttx'hnology  SpokesniK 
for  this  group  view  technological  change 
a.s  the  key  ingredient  in  the  process  of 
economic  growth  and  job  creatlor. 
Others  such  as  tlie  Council  of  Econonu 
Advisers,  argue  that  as  long  as  the  econ- 
omy expands  at  a  sufficiently  rapid  ra:* 
more  than  enough  jobs  are  created  tc 
make  up  for  tho.se  ehmmated  by  tech- 
nological change  This  view  also  »t- 
sumes  that  workers  can  and  do  adjus 
rather  easily  to  change  as  long  as  thw 
IS  adequate  economic  growth.  It  muK 
be  pointed  out,  however,  that  a  numbr 
of  bottlenecks  have  already  developed!:. 
the  lalx>r  market  when  the  adjustmen: 
of  workers  has  not  been  fast  enough  tc 
avoid  prolonged  periods  of  unemploj- 
ment 

VKFD  FOR  TUT.  BTl.L 

In  Its  7  months  of  hearings  on  the 
Nation's  manpower  problems,  the  Sub- 
committee on  Employment  and  Mac- 
power  found  that  there  is  little  concrew 
understanding  of  the  process  of  techno- 
logical change; 

Thl.s  lack  of  understanding  stems  fron:  i 
confusion  of  tongues  a  failure  to  defla 
terms  find  a  tendency  to  lump  all  technc- 
loglcHl  developments  under  one  increwln^' 
meaningless  term:  automation  A  p«ucW 
of  statistical  data  and  a  tendency  to  ignoK 
that  which  does  not  square  with  chert*h«l 
pre<-onceptlons  ;s  also.  Ui  some  extent,  !t- 
.'ijxinslble 

The  establishment  of  a  National  Coo- 
mi.sslon  on  Technology,  Automation,  and 
Economic  Progress  would  be  a  first  giac: 
step  toward  correcting  current  misun- 
derstanding Broadly  representatire 
such  a  Commission  would  be  able  tor«- 
ommend  to  the  President  and  Congrts 
measures  which  would  assure  that  tech- 
nnlouical  chance  works  for  and  nol 
at'ainst  us  It  would  attempt  to  antici- 
pate the  likely  impact  of  technologlct 
change  on  communities,  industry,  »Bd 
the  labor  force  in  the  foreseeable  futtnt 
and  recommend  public  policies  for  chan- 
neling these  innovations  into  dircctkw 
mo.st  promising  for  the  continual  pr«- 
perity  of  the  country  and  maxlmffl 
employment  of  the  labor  force,  as  vd 
as  the  overall  Improvement  of  our  coo- 
munlties. 


in  addition,  the  Conunission  will  ad- 
Ar^iis  attentions  to  the  peculiar  im- 
5^  of  Federal  research  and  develop- 
»*",  nrograms  upon  the  economy  during 
"^  ,«f  15  years  and  recommend  steps 
?'  iSjlving  8^  much  as  possible  of  the 
'°LntiSc  and  technological  expertise  ac- 
fuiredin  these  programs  to  general  com- 
«unUy  and  economic  news  outside  the 
Seciflc  areas  of  defense  and  space. 

Tt  will  further  recommend  what  it  be- 
lieves to  be  the  proper  role  of  Federal 
^arch  and  development  expenditures 
^^uring  that  technological  progress 
riPid  the  greatest  possible  benefits  for 
Screased    employment    and    economic 

^'^Perhaps  most  importantly,  it  would 
«sess  the  impact  of  technological 
!hMige  on  the  occupational  structure  of 
the  labor"  force  and  attempt  to  anticl- 
nate  the  major  new  job  requirements  and 
ernes  of  worker  displacement,  both  tech- 
nological and  economic,  which  are  likely 
to  occur  in  the  next  10  years. 

Finally,  the  Commission  will  make  its 
recommendations  as  to  the  responsibili- 
ties of  government  at  all  levels,  as  well 
as  labor  and  management,  concerning 
measures  which  will  facilitate  occupa- 
tional adjustment  and  geographical  mo- 
bility and  prevent  and  alleviate  the  ad- 
verse impact  of  technological  change  on 
displaced  workers. 

The  need  for  this  legislation  outweighs 
a  considerable  reluctance  on  the  part  of 
the  subcommittee  to  see  the  creation  of 
another  special  agency    But  the  urgency 
of  concern  on   this   issue   warrants  it. 
The  Commission  is  required  to  submit 
Its  final  report  by  January  1.  1966.    It 
cannot  possibly  provide  answers  to  all 
questions  about  technological  change  and 
automation  in  such  a  short  time.    For 
this  reason,  and  because  the  Commission 
is  dissolved  after  submitting  its  final  re- 
port, the  subcommittee  feels  that  the 
Commission  should  take  the  question  of 
continuous  appraisal  as  one  of  Its  pri- 
mary concerns.    The   objectives  estab- 
lished in  section  1  of  the  act  were  pur- 
posely left  broad  in  scope  to  give  the 
Conunission  freedom  of  action  and  flexi- 
bility in  approach.    This  was  intended 
to  permit  the  Commission  a  high  degree 
of   flexibility    and    independence.    The 
Commission  should  recognize,  however, 
that  much  work  in  this  field  has  been, 
and  is  being  done.  t>oth  in  and  out  of 
Government.     It  should  draw  upon  that 
work  and  present  to  the  President  and 
Congress  its  findings  based  upon  thla 
knowledge  and  whatever  new  informa- 
tion it  has  gathered.     Where  gaps  in  our 
understanding  of  this  problem  still  re- 
main, it  should  recommend  how  they  can 
best  be  filled. 

By  coordinating  and  synthesizing  the 
many  separate  efforts  now  devoted  to  de- 
termining the  effect  of  technological 
chan^ie,  this  Commission  can  provide  a 
new  basis  for  intelligent  public  policy 
in  this  field. 
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MAJOR   PROVISIONS  OF  THE   BILL 

The  bill  establishes  a  14-man  Com- 
mission from  among  persons  outside  the 
Government  with  demonstrated  high- 
level  skills  and  competency  in  the  fields 
to  be  investicated.    The  members  will  be 


broadly  representative  of  the  various 
segments  of  our  industrial  and  academic 
life  directly  concerned,  including  at  least 
two  members  representing  labor  and  two 
representing  management.  Appoint- 
ments to  the  Commission  will  be  made 
by  the  President  by  and  with  the  advice 
and  consent  of  the  Senate. 

The  bill  directs  the  Commission  to 
make  a  comprehensive  and  objective 
study  of  the  social  and  economic  impli- 
cations of  the  accelerating  technology. 
More  specifically,  it  directs  the  Commis- 
sion to: 

First.  Identify  and  assess  the  past  ef- 
fects and  the  current  and  prospective 
role  and  pace  of  technological  change. 
Second.  Identify  and  describe  the  im- 
pact of  technological  and  economic 
change  on  production  and  employment, 
including  new  job  requirements  and  the 
major  types  of  worker  displacement, 
both  technological  and  economic,  which 
are  likely  to  occur  during  the  next  10 
years;  the  specific  industries,  occupa- 
tions, and  geographic  areas  which  are 
most  likely  to  be  involved ;  and  the  social 
and  economic  effects  of  these  develop- 
ments on  the  Nation's  economy,  man- 
power, communities,  families,  social 
structure,  and  human  values. 

Third.  Define  those  areas  of  unmet 
community  and  human  needs  toward 
which  application  of  new  technologies 
might  most  effectively  be  directed,  en- 
compassing an  examination  of  techno- 
logical developments  that  have  occurred 
in  recent  years,  including  those  resulting 
from  the  Federal  Government's  research 
and  development  programs. 

Fourth.  Assess  the  most  effective 
means  for  channeling  new  technologies 
Into  promising  directions,  including 
civilian  industries  where  accelerated 
technological  advancements  will  yield 
general  benefits,  and  assess  the  proper 
relationship  between  governmental  and 
private  investment  in  the  application  of 
new  technologies  to  large-scale  human 
and  community  needs. 

Fifth.  Recommend,  in  addition  to  those 
actions  which  are  the  responsibility  of 
management  and  labor,  specific  admin- 
istrative and  legislative  steps  which  it  be- 
lieves should  be  taken  by  the  Federal, 
State,  and  local  governments  in  meeting 
their  responsibilities,  first,  to  support  and 
promote  technological  change  in  the 
Interest  of  continued  economic  growth 
and  improved  well-being  of  our  people; 
second,  to  continue  and  adopt  measures 
which  will  facilitate  occupational  adjust- 
ment and  geographical  mobility;  and 
third,  to  share  the  costs  and  help  prevent 
and  alleviate  the  adverse  impact  of 
change  on  displaced  workers. 

The  Commission  will  be  served  by  an 
independent  staff  of  professional,  techni- 
cal and  clerical  personnel,  directly  ap- 
pointed by  it  without  regard  to  the  pro- 
visions of  the  civil  service  laws  and  the 
Federal  Classification  Act  of  1949.  as 
amended.  The  Executive  Secretary  of 
the  Commission,  with  responsibility  to 
direct  the  work  of  the  staff,  will  be  ap- 
pointed by  the  President  by  and  with  the 
advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate. 

Housekeeping  services  will  be  supplied 
by  the  Department  of  Labor  on  a  reim- 
bursable basis. 


The  bill  also  provides  for  the  establish- 
ment of  a  Federal  Inters^ency  Commit- 
tee consisting  of  the  Secretaries  of  Agri- 
culture, Labor,  Commerce,  Defense,  and 
HEW.  and  the  heads  of  NASA,  Council 
of  Economic  Advisers,  Office  of  Science 
and  Technology,  Atomic  Energy  Com- 
mission, and  the  Arms  Control  and  Dis- 
armament Agency,  or  their  designees. 

It  will  be  the  purpose  and  the  responsi- 
bility of  the  Interagency  Committee  to 
advise  the  Commission  and  to  maintain 
effective  liaison  with  the  resources  of  the 
executive  branch  of  the  Government 
which  are  specifically  made  directly 
available  to  the  Commission  upon  request 
of  the  Chairman. 

The  Commission  is  also  authorized  to 
enter  into  contracts  with  private  orga- 
nizations for  research  and  for  the  prep- 
aration of  reports  which  the  Commission 
may  require  in  order  to  carry  out  its  re- 
sponsibilities. 

During  the  course  of  its  investigations, 
the  Commission  may  file  interim  reports 
and  recommendations.  It  is  directed  to 
submit  its  final  report  of  its  findings  and 
recommendations  to  the  President  and 
the  Congress  by  January  1, 1966.  It  shall 
cease  to  function  30  days  thereafter. 

The  bill  provides  for  the  authorization 
of  such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  to 
carry  out  its  provisions,  not  to  exceed  $1 
million. 

H.R.  11611  was  passed  by  the  House 
of  Representatives  on  July  21  of  this  year 
by  a  vote  of  259  to  75. 

Both  Secretary  of  Commerce  Luther 
H.  Hodges  and  Secretary  of  Labor  W. 
Willard  Wirtz  in  their  testimony  before 
the  Senate  Subcommittee  on  Employ- 
ment and  Manpower  in  the  hearings  on 
the  various  bills  covering  this  subject, 
stated  their  approval  of  H.R.  11611  and 
urged  its  enactment. 

COMMITTEE  AMENDMENTS  TO  H.R.   11611 

The  reported  bill  contains  the  follow- 
ing three  amendments: 

First.  The  Director  of  the  U.S.  Arms 
Control  and  Disarmament  Agency  has 
been  added  to  the  list  of  members  to  the 
Federal  Interagency  Committee  estab- 
lished by  section  6  of  the  bill.    The  Arms 
Control  and  Disarmament  Agency  has 
conducted  considerable  research  on  the 
economic  and  social  implications  of  re- 
ductions and  shifts  in  defense  spending 
and  has  acquired  considerable  informa- 
tion in  the  field  to  be  investigated  by  the 
Commission.    It  was  the  judgment  of  the 
committee  that  this  agency  should  be 
given  a  place  on  the  Federal  Interagency 
Committee  in  order  to  insure  that  its  re- 
sources would  be  directly  available  to  the 
Commission. 

Second.  The  President,  rather  than 
the  Commission,  has  been  given  the  au-- 
thority  under  section  (7)  (b)  of  the  bill 
to  appoint  the  Commission's  Executive 
Director  by  and  with  the  advice  and  con- 
sent of  the  Senate;  and 

Third.  The  authorization  limitation  in 
section  14  of  the  bUl  was  reduced  from 
$2  to  $1  million. 

Mr.  President,  I  hope  the  Senate  will 
act  favorably  on  the  bill. 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President.  I  urge 
that  the  Senate  approve  H.R.  11611,  a  bill 
to  establish  a  National  Commission  on 
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Technology.  Automation,  and  Economic 
Progress.  This  bill  would  set  up  a  14- 
member  Ckimmisslon  to  make  a  compre- 
hensive and  Impartial  study  of  the  prob- 
lems caused  by  automation  and  techno- 
logical progress.  The  Commission 
would:  Identify  the  effects  of  techno- 
logical change  In  terms  of  worker  dis- 
placement, new  job  requirements,  spe- 
cific areas  affected,  and  their  effect  on 
the  economy,  on  communities,  on  fam- 
ilies, on  the  social  structure,  and  on  hu- 
man values;  define  the  areas  of  unmet 
needs  in  which  technological  develop- 
ments can  be  put  to  use ,  assess  the  most 
effective  means  for  channelinK  tech- 
nology Into  promising  directions:  and 
reconunend  specific  administrative  and 
legislative  steps  which  can  be  taken  by 
the  Federal  Government  to  support  and 
promote  technological  change,  to  facili- 
tate occupational  adjustment  and  geo- 
graphic mobility,  and  to  help  prevent 
and  alleviate  the  adverse  Impact  of 
change  on  displaced  workers. 

No  one  denies  that  automation  has 
many  good  effects.  It  can  help  to  lower 
production  costs,  and  to  better  the  qual- 
ity of  the  product.  In  many  cases  the 
jobs  which  are  eliminated  by  automa- 
tion are  unpleasant,  odious,  unsafe,  and 
unhealthy. 

But  the  fact  that  prices  are  being 
lowered  and  quality  improved  is  little 
comfort  to  the  worker  who  just  lost  his 
job  to  a  machine  The  worker  who  has 
been  relieved  of  a  tire.some  or  unhealthy 
job  cannot  appreciate  his  good  fortune 
If  he  carmot  get  any  job  at  all  to  replace 
It.  The  new  jobs  which  are  created  by 
technological  progress  and  business 
growth  generally  require  a  high  level  of 
skill  and  a  good  deal  of  technical  knowl- 
edge, while  those  which  are  eliminated 
by  automation  are  frequently  the  un- 
skilled and  low-skilled  jobs,  whether 
blue  or  white  collar  These  are  the  oc- 
cupational cltissifications  in  which  un- 
employment Is  already  the  heaviest. 

Even  In  those  cases  where  automation 
and  technological  change  do  result  in 
longrun  betterment  of  the  local  em- 
ployment situation,  there  is  frequently 
a  lengthy  transition  period  during  which 
mariy  people  are  unemployed.  A  family 
may  have  to  go  through  2  or  3  years  of 
hardship  before  it  can  take  advantage 
of  any  Increase  in  employment  brought 
about  by  automation. 

The  National  Commission  on  Automa- 
tion and  Technological  Progress  would 
provide  information  and  make  recom- 
mendations to  help  business,  labor,  and 
State  and  local  governments  do  what- 
ever they  could  to  help  meet  these  prob- 
lems. It  would  also  recommend  specific 
administrative  and  legislative  steps  to 
be  taken  on  the  Federal  level. 

I  hope  the  Commission  will  pay  par- 
ticular attention  to  the  problems  created 
by  automation  and  technological  change 
in  defense  industries.  There  should  be 
two  goals  here : 

First.  The  Commission  should  recom- 
mend ways  to  facilitate  the  carryover  of 
technological  advances  made  in  the  de- 
fense Industries  into  norunllltary  indus- 
tries, so  that  consumers  can  share  the 
benefits  of  scientific  discoveries. 


Second.  The  Commission  should  also 
Eisslst  companies  which  depend  heavily 
on  defense  contracts  in  .spreading  out 
into  other  areas,  so  that  the  dependence 
of  our  Nations  economy  on  military 
spending  can  be  lessened 

I  think  the  Comml.ssion  might  work 
clo.sely  with  the  National  Economic  Con- 
version Commi.sslon — propcsed  in  a  bill 
by  Senator  McGovern.  which  I  cospon- 
sored — in  attacking  the.se  problem.s 

Another  place  m  which  th«'  ftTects  of 
automation  mid  techndlngical  progri'S.s 
can  be  particularly  disruptive  is  in  areas 
which  are  already  in  bad  economic 
.shape  One  example  with  which  I  am 
familiar  i.s  the  Duluth-Superior  art'a  in 
n  irihprn  Wi.scon.sm  and  Minne.sota. 
Unemployment  in  this  area  has  ranged 
from  7  5  percent  t«  9  8  |)»'rct'nt  over  the 
last  r>  years,  whfle  tlie  national  unem- 
ployment ratt^  has  stayed  between  .5  5 
percent  and  6  7  percent  The  depressed 
conditions  here  are  partially  the  result 
o{  a  decline  in  total  tonnage  shipped 
from  the  port — from  61,100  short  toii.s 
in  1955  to  37,500  in  1960  But  the  situa- 
tion has  been  aggravated  by  tf^^hnologi- 
cal  changes  Railroads  havt*  rr.t'chanl/ed 
many  jobs  formerly  performed  by  hand: 
new.  larger,  and  faster  boats  have  made 
It  po.sslble  for  fewer  vessels  to  move  a 
L'reater  amount  of  iron  ore  in  le.s,s  time. 
so  that  fewer  men  are  needed  by  the 
shipping  lines;  the  grain  elevators  have 
been  mechanized,  .so  that  only  half  the 
manpower  formerly  required  in  shipping 
grain  Is  now  needed. 

As  a  result  of  these  changes,  employ- 
ment in  the  transportation-communica- 
tion-public  utilities  classlfiealKm  fell 
from  over  12.000  in  1953  to  8.600  in  1959 
and  only  7.600  in  1963 

In  areas  like  Duluth-Superior,  the 
National  Automation  Commission  could 
work  closely  with  the  Area  Redevelop- 
ment Administration  Cooperation  be- 
tween the  two  bodies  would  be  useful 
b<'ith  In  finding  answers  for  the  partic- 
ular problems  of  the  area,  and  in  reach- 
ing broader  conclvislons  about  the  gen- 
eral Impact  of  technological  change 

Information  about  tiie  problems  of 
automation  and  technological  change  is 
not  needed  just  m  these  cases,  however, 
for  these  are  problems  which  occur  in 
every  community  and  every  industry.  In 
my  own  State  of  Wisconsin  there  are 
many  companies  which  have  undergone 
the  transformation  to  automation  during 
the  past  decade.  In  most  cases,  this 
transformation  has  resulted  in  a  loss  of 
jobs— either  througii  direct  layoffs,  or 
through  failure  to  hire  new  people  to  re- 
place those  who  leave  voluntarily. 

The  Wisconsin  Telephone  Co.  was  one 
of  the  first  companies  in  the  State  to  be- 
gin automation  The  Madison  office  of 
the  company  went  over  to  the  dial  system 
on  October  1.  1949.  By  1963.  that  office 
was  handling  413  000  calls  a  day  Since  a 
good  operator  in  the  predial  era  was 
capable  of  handling  about  1.000  calls  per 
day.  the  electronic  switching  equipment 
IS  doing  the  work  of  400  good  operators. 
Prom  1949  to  1963  the  population  of 
Madison  has  grown  by  55  percent,  and 
the  number  of  calls  handled  by  134  per- 
cent: yet  the  telephone  company  Is  em- 
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ploying  only  24  percent  more  people  thin 
in  1949.  There  is  thus  a  substantlslii 
in  the  number  of  additional  emplo>2 
needed  by  the  telephone  company,  t? 
employees  who  were  replaced  by  thl 
automatic  equipment  have  been  aboorbed 
into  other  jobs  created  by  growth  in  tS 
telephone  company's  business;  yet  iS 
growth  has  not  provided  as  many  johsu 
would  have  been  provided  without  auto- 
mation.  The  net  result  is  a  kind  of  con- 
cealed unemployment. 

The  problem  is  further  aggravated  by 
the  fact  that  the  jobs  which  the  compato 
has  today  require  a  relatively  high  de. 
gree  of  technical  skill.  Mr.  Jack  Mayer 
Madison  manager  of  the  company,  hai 
stated  of  the  girls  graduating  from  M^dj. 
son  high  .schools  that  "frankly,  not  every, 
one  would  meet  our  standards.  They  are 
getting  higher  each  year,  to  meet  the 
quality  of  service  the  public  expect*." 
The  jobs  which  are  being  lost  are  thoae 
on  the  lower  rungs  of  the  educational 
ladder — the  very  place  where  they  an 
m.vst  critically  needed  today. 

Conversion  to  the  dial  system  was  an 
economic  nece.ssity.  The  tremendom 
increa.se  in  telephone  business  which  hat 
come  in  the  last  few  years  could  haie 
been  handled  in  no  other  way.  Still,  thii 
conversion  has  been  the  cause  of  con- 
cealed unemployment,  and  has  decreaaed 
the  chances  of  an  unskilled  worker  Id 
Madison — especially  a  girl — getting  i 
job. 

A  more  recent  example  of  automation 
hi  Wl.sconsln  is  the  Janesvllle  Sand  k 
Gravel  Co  of  Janesvllle.  This  company, 
which  manufactures  concrete,  wanted  to 
break  into  the  bcximing  construction  In- 
dustry in  Madison.  In  order  to  meet  the 
competition  of  ready -mix  concrete  busl- 
ne.s.->es  already  In  Madl.son.  they  took  two 
steps:  They  merged  with  the  Four  Lakes 
P\iel  &  Supply  Co  .  a  Madl.son  firm;  and 
they  automated  their  operations. 

The  company's  operation  Is  based  oa 
the  Butler  Bin  Model  B-1  Push  Cart 
automatic  batching  system.  This  Is  i 
device  which,  by  means  of  electronlcaDj 
coded  cards  and  automatic  machinery, 
can  mix  and  load  a  batch  of  concrete  in 
le.ss  than  2  minutes — a  job  which  took 
7  or  8  minutes  with  the  old  method 
Moreover,  only  one  man  Is  required  to 
carry  out  the  operation,  on  which  thr« 
men  had  been  employed  formerly. 

Through  automation,  the  company 
has  Increased  Its  capacity  from  40  to  140 
cubic  yards  of  concrete  per  hour.  But 
this  300  percent  increause  In  productivity 
has  been  accompanied  by  an  Increase  of 
only  slightly  more  than  25  percent  In  the 
plant's  work  force  Unemployment  here 
is  not  noticed  by  virtue  of  the  fact  that 
the  Jane.svUle  Sand  &  Gravel  Co..  withtti 
automated  plant.  Is  now  able  to  do  busi- 
ness formerly  done  by  other  nonauto- 
mated  companies — therefore  the  unem- 
ployment has  not  shown  up  within  the 
company's  own  work  force. 

The  Wisconsin  State  Employment 
.Service  made  a  ca.se  study  on  the  Impact 
of  automation  on  the  home  office  of  » 
large  life  Insurance  company.  Tbey 
found  that  there  were  no  layoffs  of  per- 
manent status  home  office  employ«» 
These  were  prevented  by  drawing  dsta- 
processlng  functions  Into  the  home  olDc* 
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"  ,        „^4»,.  thP  company's        Many  partial,  stopgap  solutions  have 

from  the  local  agendes^he  c«mpa^  s  ^^J^  ^  ^^^  problems  of  auto- 

£S-.t?irrhoSa1tSbetrJ.-  ^^^^^^-^t^f^^^^^^^Z 

'^e  again  is  a  c^  where  un^^oy-  ^^-^^rt^^^tS^ntw^    waTtto-c^mluimVnt  thele-nio^,Se^^^ 


Executive  Secretary   by  the  President, 
with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Sen- 
ate, will  give  this  body  the  dignity  its 
high  mission  deserves. 
Mr.    HART.    Mr.    President,    first    I 


'^e  a«»l"  ^  ^  ^*^  ^^l^^^^^n  Sn  orly  ^rant^lhat  those  now  on  want  to  compliment  the 

ThiuTbeen  created,  but  has  been  <»n-  ajn  J»Jf^r*'"  *^  j,  ^    ^^ey  cannot  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr. 

"^tl^y  U^e  fact  that  it  only  affected  ^^^haTth^job  will  bf  fl?ed  in  imaginative  and  really  ov 

J^fobLekers  and  workers  in  the  1<^  S?Si?l:  sh^ortS  w^kwTksa^^  of  hearings  on  the  train 

«ides.  which  were  not  included  in  the  ^^^^^^'^.^  ^i^o  being  tried.     AU  of  tion  of  the  manpower  i 

A^  *K^«  «w.TC..taiR  hRVP  some  merit,  but  Nation.    He  has  done  a 

''^ther    example    of    the    problems  ^^  ^fa^ai?  sltSSftoS  Slution  prehenslve  job  in  his  ca 

J^  by  automation  is  the  Oscaj  Mayer  ^^^^°J;oWer^VaS^^  man  of  the  Subcommit 

*^niant  m  Madison.    In  1961,  the  ri,^°r^i  "w^„„„  ment  and  Manpower;  al 

J?rnS'ni!ef.^e'';r.  ''^^^S^'Z  National  Conun^on™  AutomaUon  and 

take  hundreds 
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^a^tomatic  production  l^^^e  whlchdo^     ^^^alConimisslon  on  Automation  and    mental  problems  are  Indebted  to  him. 
,^?6  minutes  the  work  which  used  to     ^^^^^^"l"^  Progress,  a  well-ordered        Today  the  fuU  committee  sends  to 
^f  hundreds  of  workers  36  hours.    In     J^^^^^^'j^^Vde  |nA  I  am  confident     for  consideration  the  House-p^d  bill 
^operation  alone-skinning  wieners-     f^J^g^^io^^STthe  various  problems  of     HJR.  11611.    My  interest  in  legation 
Sie'^00  women  have  teen  replaced  by     ^^^^f^^"^^  be  worked  out.    But  if    on  this  subject  dates  back  to  1959.  anc 

JZmatlc  machinery.    Si'^ce  1961.  whue     ^ ^, 

iTproductlon  has  been  increased  by 
Crcent.  the  work  force  has  only  In- 
rSS  from  2.785  to  2.787.  And 
Sas  been  a  significant  change  in  the 
Seup  of  that  work  force.  TTie  200 
^en  formerly  employed  sldnning 
SSers  have  lost  their  Jobs,  and  have 
been  replaced  In  the  total  number  of  em- 
S^yees  by  men  doing  different  J  obs^The 
ame  Is  true  of  the  women  who  formerly 
oacked  the  finished  wieners. 

The  Games  Corp..  of  Verona.  Wis.,  is 
a  manufacturer  of  air  distribution  and 
Dower  ventilator  equipment.  In  1957. 
shortly  after  control  of  the  company  was 
Durchased  bv  the  Kings  Magnetic  Sepa- 
rator Co .  of  Milwaukee,  a  cost-account- 
ing studj'  showed  that  one  of  the  main 
production  lines  was  operating  at  a  15- 
percent  loss. 

By  automating  this  and  other  produc- 
uon  lines,  and  by  increasing  its  empha- 
sis on  technological  development,  the 
Games  Corp  was  eventually  able  to  re- 
vitaliae  lus  competitive  situation,  and  has 
increased  Its  work  force  from  150  in  1957 
10  550  today,  a  growth  of  26.7  percent. 
But  for  a  period  of  2i'2  years,  while  the 
company  was  going  through  the  adjust- 
ment phase,  employment  was  lower  than 
when  the  Milwaukee  group  took  over. 

The  automation  of  the  Games  plant 
brought  a  longrun  increase  in  employ- 
ment in  Verona;  but  it  also  caused  2% 
years  of  hardship  for  those  who  were 
unemployed  during  the  transition  period. 
Some  40,000  Jobs  a  year  are  being  elim- 
inated by  quiet  firing.    Actually,  no  one 
is  fired.    A  worker  may  be  moved  to  an- 
other Job  In  a  growing  business;  or  he 
may  be  kept  at  his  same  salary  on  the 
new  job  that  the  machine  is  doing,  but 
not  replaced  when  he  quits  or  retires. 
But  after  he  leaves,  the  Job  Is  gone — It 
has  quietly  disappeared. 

It  is  sometimes  argued  that  automa- 
tion creates  as  many  Jobs  as  it  elimi- 
nates—because it  leads  to  economic 
growth,  and  because  skilled  personnel  are 
needed  to  oversee  and  service  the  auto- 
matic machinery.  But  the  jobs  elimi- 
nated are  held  by  unskilled  and  low- 
sUlled  workers,  while  those  created  re- 
quire an  extremely  high  degree  of  skill 
and  technical  knowledge.  The  fact  that 
the  total  size  of  the  labor  force  has  been 
Increased  is  no  comfort  to  the  unskilled 
laborer  who  has  lost  his  Job  and  Is  un- 
able to  find  another  one. 


^^^^^ But  if 

these  problems  are  set  aside  as  unim- 
portant and  ignored  a  time  will  come 
when  our  country  faces  a  crisis  of  auto- 
mation—a time  when  unemployment  of 
unskilled,  undereducated  workers  has  ris- 
en to  the  point  where  drastic  action  will 
be  required  to  meet  the  crisis. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  note 
with  considerable  satisfaction  Senate 
consideration  of  H.R.  11611,  which  pro- 
vides for  the  creation  of  a  Presidential 
Commission  on  Automation,  Technology. 
and  Economic  Progress. 

I  have  long  urged  that  there  be  a 
national  effort  to  deal  with  the  effects 
of  rapid  technological  change  on  our 
economy,  first  by  proposing  S.  1302  on 
April  10.  1963.  which  would  have  created 
a  National  Productivity   Council,   then 
through  Senate   Joint  Resolution    105. 
which  I  worked  out  jointly  with  Senator 
Morse  and  the  White  House  during  the 
railroad  strike  crisis  and  introduced  with 
the  cosponsorship   of   Senators   Clark, 
COOPER.  Douglas.  Fong,  Inouye,  Long  of 
Missouri,  Morse,  and  Randolph  on  July 
25  1963.  which  called  for  the  creation  of 
a  Presidential  Commission  on  Automa- 
tion. ,.  . 

The  resolution  of  the  automation  prob- 
lem will  have  a  decisive  effect  on  the 
many  deep  economic  problems  plaguing 
our  Nation:  namely,  our  wholly  unjusti- 
fied rate  of  unemployment,  widespread 
underutilization  and  obsolescence  of  pro- 
ductive facilities  and  aggravated  labor- 
management  disputes.  Furthermore.  It 
will  have  a  major  impact  on  our  ability 
to  compete  internationally  and  to  main- 
tain our  technological  leadership. 

It  is  therefore  essential  that  there  be 
developed  an  overall  national  policy  to 
deal  with  these  critical  issues  in  the  var- 
ious sectors  of  our  economy  and  that 
guideUnes  be  set  forth  for  business  and 
labor.  Federal.  State,  and  local  govern- 
ments. 

It  is  equally  necessary  that  long  term 
public  policy  be  aimed  at  creating  an 
environment  conducive  to  technological 
change  with  major  attention  to  human 
problems. 

The  Commission  established  in  this  bill 
is  well  equipped  to  make  a  comprehen- 
sive study  and  to  develop  meaningful 
recommendations.  The  bill  provides 
guidelines  for  the  Commission— suffl- 
ciently  broad  to  give  it  necessary  lati- 
tude m  this  largely  uncharted  area. 
The  appointment  of  Its  members  and  its 


on  this  subject  dates  back  to  1959,  and 
this  year  I  was  privileged  to  Introduce 
the  companion  bill  to  UH.  11611  for  the 
administration  on  the  Senate  side,  S. 
2623.  As  we  know,  this  bill  would  estab- 
lish a  14-man  National  Commission  on 
Technology,  Automation,  and  Economic 
Progress. 

None  of  us  know  what  might  have  hap- 
pened had  the  Congress  established  a 
commission  charged  with  these  responsi- 
bilities in  1949.  Just  15  years  ago  the 
predictions  of  an  Apollo  program  to  the 
moon,  the  scientific  and  Industrial  com- 
plexes that  have  been  organized  to  build 
vast  missile  systems,  weather  data  from 
Tiros — these  would  have  been  almost  un- 
real and  unbelievable,  but  all  are  here 
today.  It  is  a  remarkable  commentary 
on  our  governmental  structure,  indus- 
trial capabilities,  and  the  human  re- 
sources of  our  people  that  these  revolu- 
tions have  been  accomplished  in  so  little 

time. 

But  we  must  recognize  the  achieve- 
ments came  at  a  cost  in  addition  to 
their  purchase  price.  Important  seg- 
ments of  our  labor  force  were  disrupted, 
plants  were  relocated,  and  public  invest- 
ment in  many  vital  areas  of  human  need 
were  postponed  because  defense  needs 
and  the  challenges  of  space  technology 
took  much  of  the  resources  available. 

We  have  the  Apollo  program  and  Tiros 
and  the  complexes  which  produced  them 
but  we  hear  some  quite  fundamental  un- 
met needs — human  needS  and  commu- 
nity needs — that  cry  for  attention. 

It  is  for  this  reason  that  some  of  ns 
sponsored  last  year  in  the  Senate  a  pro- 
posal to  establish  a  National  Commis- 
sion on  the  Application  of  Technology 
to  Community  and  Manpower  Needs  (S. 
2298).  Hearings  were  held  on  this  and 
similar  Commission  proposals  by  the 
Senate  Subcommittee  on  Employment 
and  Manpower.  A  comprehensive  re- 
port and  set  of  recommendations  were 
made  by  the  subcommittee. 

An  additional  result  of  the  attention 
given  this  problem  is  the  recommenda- 
tion for  the  proposed  Commission  that 
President  Johnson  has  placed  before  the 
Congress,  the  bill  now  before  us. 

In  my  view,  this  Commission  can  make 
a  lasting  Impact  and  provide  most  valu- 
able guidance  to  the  Nation  if  It  is  given 
a  broad  and  sweeping  mandate  to  look 
not  Just  2  or  3  years  ahead,  but  lookat 
the  America  of  the  1975-80  period.  The 
Commission  would  be  of  little  use  if  it 
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merely  redoes  the  statistical  and  analy- 
sis work  that  has  gone  into  the  compre- 
hensive manpower  studies  and  hearings 
already  conducted  and  reported  on  by 
the  Congress  and  the  executive  agencies. 

The  charge  to  this  Commission  should 
be  one  of  vision,  of  innovation,  of  the 
broadest  Insight  into  the  potential  use- 
fulness to  both  government  and  private 
Industry  of  the  exponential  rate  of 
change  made  possible  by  revolutions  of 
new  technologies  and  automation. 

Whether  the  subject  be  housing. 
health  care,  education,  transportation  or 
consumer  product  demand,  this  Com- 
mission can  take  a  narrow  look  or  an 
Imaginative,  exciting  look  at  the  future 
It  should  be  chart,' ed  to  take  the  broad. 
exciting  look,  and  then  report  to  the 
American  people,  the  Congress.  American 
industry,  and  all  governments  as  to  what 
the  America  of  the  1970'.s  could  be  like 

Today  we  contract  for  sophisticated 
system  analysis  such  as  designed  the  life- 
support  system  for  the  astronauts'  trip 
to  the  moon.  Would  it  be  possible  to 
imdertake  an  analysis  of  revolutionary 
new  ways  of  maintaining  water  supply 
and  sewage  treatment  for  satellite  sub- 
urban communities'  What  might  be 
the  results?    How  should  it  be  done'' 

President  Kingman  Brewster,  Jr  .  of 
Yale  University,  has  discussed  the  Im- 
pact of  technology  on  education.  He  says 
it  is  possible  to  provide  computer  search 
and  reproduction  of  printed  library  ma- 
terial from  the  Nation's  best  libraries  so 
that  students  anywhere  In  the  Nation 
could  have  access  by  wire  to  the  very 
latest  and  best  information  What 
should  the  Congress,  which  has  just 
passed  a  new  library  financing'  program. 
do  to  support  such  a  revolutionary 
breakthrough':'  Should  we  still  be  build- 
ing libraries  es.^entially  as  they  have 
been  built  for  decades,  or  should  every 
major  university  and  college  library  be 
tied  together  throutih  computer  inter- 
change of  printed  materials^ 

Largely  through  public  investment  in 
defense  requirement.^  and  space  explnra- 
tion.  we  have  tcxiay  a  resource  :n  tlie 
United  States  unequaied  in  the  world 
It  is  a  resource  in  advanced  scientific 
and  technological  know-how  We  have 
organiaed,  largely  through  investment  of 
public  moneys,  qua^ii-public  research  and 
development  complexes  We  have  es- 
tablished nonprofit  corporations  to 
handle  complex  management  problems 

But  I  am  convinced  that  with  few  ex- 
ceptions the  Congress,  the  public  and 
most  of  American  mdustn,-  and  labor  are 
relatively  uninformed  a.s  to  the  broad 
public  and  private  achievements  and 
benefits  that  new  breakthroughs  in 
science  and  technology  could  mean 

We  in  Cont:re.vs  are  [)resented  v«.ith  a 
proposal  for  public  subsidy  of  the  super- 
sonic transport — almost  $1  billion  m  re- 
search and  development  costs  This 
plane,  we  are  told,  i.s  not  required  for 
military  defense  It  may  well  be  a  justi- 
fiable public  investment  But  we  do  not 
know  what  a  similar  investment  of  pub- 
lic funds  would  accomplish  in  short 
range  transportation  breakthroughs,  in 
modernization  of  coastal  shipping',  com- 
muter transportation    and  so  forth 


We  have  made  Important  starts  with 
the  Att:)mic  Energy  Commission,  the  Na- 
tional Institutes  of  Health,  the  Office  of 
Saline  Water — but  the  surface  Ls  just 
scratched.  I  b<'lieve  the  American  peo- 
ple will  restK)nd  m  a  remarkable  way— a 
way  that  will  stimulate  substantially  the 
public  and  private  demand  sectors  of 
our  economy,  and  a  way  that  will  de- 
mand the  application  of  technological  in- 
novations to  long  unmet  human  and 
community  needs  The  public  will  re- 
spond if  they  are  aware  of  the  potentials 
tliat  can  be  achieved. 

It  IS  this  point  espt'Cially  that  I  would 
stress  in  speaking  to  the  importance  of 
passage  of  H  R    11611. 

President  John.soii  in  his  state  of  the 
Union  message,  said  in  speaking  of  our 
military  strength. 

l{  we  liave  the  brainpower  to  invent  these 
machines,   we   have  the  brHlnpuwer  t^i  make 

i-ert*iiri  thut  they  are  a  bixjii  unci  not  u  bane 
to  humanity. 

A  not  insignificant  result  of  the  work 
of  this  Commission  will  be  to  give  Gov- 
ernment private  industry,  and  the  pub- 
lic a  much  clearer  understanding  of 
where  our  national  re.sources  mii^ht  wise- 
ly be  directed  if.  at  some  future  date, 
we  move  into  a  period  of  lessening  in- 
ternational tetisions  and  resulting  reduc- 
tion in  defense  exix-nditures. 

While  this  is  not  the  primary  mi.ssion 
of  this  Commission,  we  cannot  help  but 
learn  from  it,s  work  import^mt  and  mean- 
ingful ways  in  which  the  technologies 
now  devoted  primarily  to  defense  mis- 
sions can  more  directly  be  applied  to  the 
nondefen.se  sectors  of  our  national  life. 

I  am  hopeful  the  Commi.s,sion  will  keep 
this  in  mind  as  it  proceed■^.  and  will  co- 
operate fully  with  all  the  Federal  agen- 
cies concerned  with  this  sort  of  chal- 
lent;e  to  our  national  economy.  The 
work  already  underway  by  the  US 
Arms  Control  and  Disarmament  Agency 
and  by  the  President's  Committee  on  the 
Economic  Impact  of  Defense  and  Dis- 
armament should  be  most  valuable  to 
the  CommissKjn 

Again  I  thank  Senator  Ci.ark  for  the 
outstanding  hearing  record  made  in  sup- 
port nf  this  action  I  hope  the  SenaU> 
1.;  about  to  take — the  creation  of  a  Na- 
tional Commission  on  Automation  Tech- 
nology and  Economic  Progress 

V*TIi)N\L  rc.M  Mtss:.  jN  (in  I  Ft  UNi  iLot.Y.  AlTu- 
MATION.  AND  EtMN'iMIC  PROGRESS  tTHCro  AS 
MEANS  rir  MCrriNc;  IHE  CHAMFTNOE  Of  OUR 
CHANCING    SOrlETT 

Mr  RANDOLPH  Mr  President.  It  is 
a  source  of  gratification  to  me  that  the 
Senate  of  the  United  States  will  today 
act  on  HR  11611.  a  bill  to  establish  a 
NatioMol  Commission  on  Technology. 
Automation,  and  Economic  Progress.  I 
am  hopeful  that  pn.■v.^a^;e  will  hf  achieved 

A.,  a  member  of  the  Senate  Committee 
on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare  and  its 
Spenal  Subcommittee  on  Employment 
and  Manpower,  it  has  been  my  privilege 
to  participate  in  hearings  on  this  meas- 
ure, and  to  participatf  In  mten.^ive  - 
study  aspects  and  implications  nf  otrf 
technologically  oriented  sf.^clety  as  pre- 
sented by  competent  witnesses 

Under  the  incisive  chiurmanship  of 
St>nator  Joseph  S.  Ciark,  the  subcom- 
mittee has  concluded  that  the  creation 


of  a  Nattorial  Commission  to  carry  t 
ward  a  comprehensive  investigation   J 
this  problem  is  a  worthwhile  step  in  thi 
effort  to  adjust  our  economy  to  the  i2* 
terations   which   have   taken  place  ann 
which  will  continue  to  come  about    i 
our   solution    to   this  complex  issue  » 
cannot    be    bound    .solely    by   traditioJ 
resj)onses   Ui   the   problems  of  the  p«fi 
but  must   be  informed  and  equipped  ta 
meet    new    questions    with    imaginatior 
and     initiative     to     find     workable    re- 
sponses  which  will  insure  the  preserva- 
tion and  enhancement  of  the  American 
way  of  life. 

SiK-cial  recognition  should  also  be 
given  the  contributions  of  Senator  Phiu? 
A.  Hart,  of  Michigan,  who  sponsored  the 
Senate  version  of  the  bill  None  have 
been  more  energetic  or  constructive  In 
their  advocacy  of  a  national  i?roup  to 
study  the  emiMuing  Uvhaology  than  this 
knowledL;eable  legislator. 

Mr  President.  West  Viruiiuans  have 
known  the  unfortunate  ellects  of  mecha- 
nization m  the  name  of  progre.ss.  as  wu- 
ue.s.s  the  impact  of  automation  in  the 
coal  mining  industries 

The  job-creating  potential  of  mech- 
anization or  automation  in  a  partic- 
ular industry  depends  in  large  part  on 
the  relative  saturation  of  the  prevailing 
market  for  that  industr\-'s  products. 
Under  pre.sent  market  conditions  this 
has  been  most  dramatically  illustrated 
in  coal  mining  in  West  Virginia,  where 
m  1963  we  produced  128.2  million  tons 
with  44,000  miners  in  comparison  to  the 
peak  production  in  1947  of  176  6  million 
tons  with  116.000  miners  This  principle 
applies  not  only  in  a  given  industrj".  but 
generally  It  reveals  the  fallacy  of  the 
cliche  that  'machines  make  lobs  " 

Despite  the  estimated  near-poverty 
conditions  of  life  for  approximately  one- 
fifth  of  the  American  ixipulatton  today, 
the  other  four-fifths  are  well  served  in 
their  consumer  needs  AtK)Ul  99.5  per- 
cent of  the  homf\s  wired  for  electricity 
have  electric  refrigeration;  93  percent 
have  t,elevision  sets:  83  percent  have 
electric  \^ ashing  machines:  and  we  have 
more  radios  than  homes.  And  while  the 
electric  toothbrush  and  electric  hair- 
brush industries  are  undergoing  rapid 
i:rowth.  employment  opportunities  in 
these  industries  will  hardly  offset  the  de- 
cline of  unemployment  on  our  farms,  in 
our  mines,  arad  In  such  basic  industries 
as  st^'el.  chemicals,  and  automotive  in- 
dustries. 

The  Re-search  Institute  of  America  re- 
ports that  as  a  creator  of  unemplo>Tnent, 
the  new  technology  "has  just  begun  to 
bite  in  •  •  •  and  the  moment  of  truth  u 
coming — a  lot  sooner  than  most  people 
realize." 

Although  we  envision  the  creation  of 
new  and  revolutionary  industries  through 
automation,  with  corresponding  In- 
creases in  jobs,  the  outlook  over  the  next 
20  years  is  a  serious  one — I  predict  that 
In  some  areas  of  the  economy  unemploy- 
ment figures  will  reach  as  high  as  20 
percent. 

I  do  not  wish  to  be  unduly  pessimistic , 
on  the  contrary,  there  arc  firm  groundi 
regarding  the  achievement  of  full  em- 
ployment If  we  have  the  vision  and  intel- 
ligence to  create  the  social  and  economic 
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,c  »hich  automation  demands.  We 
'°°  in  tSe  words  of  President  Lyndon 
fl!n^n  make  automation  a  "boon  and 
•''^«n?  to  mankind.  But  we  cannot 
°°^,eve  this  result  if  we  pretend  there  is 
•"^v^n/new  The  proposed  Commission 
SfiJ'a  means  of  harnessing  new  Ideas 

^irpSS'^n  July  8.  1964.  the 
rharleston  Gazette  printed  a  thought- 
Sn°  editorial  on  the  development 
Ke  iutomated  society  which  is  worthy 
°  nmisal  by  my  colleagues.  I  ask  that 
°/STnduded  at  this  point  in  my  re- 

°Sere  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
,.as  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 

OS  follows : 

FTLL  CTBERNATION  MEANS  NO  JOBS 

The  conference  on  the  CyberculUiral 
=  I^futlon  w;us  held  recently  in  New  York 
^rvJJd  a  reporter  from  the  New  Yorker 
m^u»«l  ^he  latest  development*  In  cyber- 
nenS^wlth  Miss  Alice  Mary  Hilton,  confer- 
»nr»  chairman. 

wns.  Hilton  told  him:  "The  Sara  Lee 
>^ti\  in  Chicago  U  cybernated:  there  are 
o^ucally  no  workmen  at  all.  "Within  not 
rTlong  a  time,  the  Carlsberg  brewery.  In 
Denmark  wljl  be  one  of  the  most  completely 
cybernated  fiu'torles  in  the  world.  Soon. 
&i;  factories  will  be  cybernated." 

Cybernation   Isn't  automation. 

•With  automation."  said  Miss  Hilton,  "you 
need  people  to  run  the  machines,  and  you 
can  create  more  jobs  by  increasing  pro- 
duction But  cybernated  machines  don't 
even  have  control  panels;  conUol  panels  are 
for  people,  not  machines.  Cyt>ernated  ma- 
rhlnes  run  themselves,  and  people  are  supcr- 
Juous  " 

The  reporter  asked  the  obvious  question. 
What  happens  In  a  fully  cybernated  society? 
n  will  be  either  a  society  of  Idleness."  ex- 
plained Ml.is  Hilton,  "or  a  society  of  leisure 
«here  people  will  at  last  be  free  to  lead  a 
human  life  " 

A  professor  from  the  University  of  Penn- 
jvivania.  Dr  Morris  Rublnoff.  added:  "There 
»i'.l  have  to  be  economic  changes.  Ideally. 
fvervlxxly  should  be  guaranteed  a  private  In- 
come. We  have  to  get  rid  of  the  outmoded, 
purltunlcal  Idea  that  the  right  to  eat  is  pred- 
icated on  a  Job  There  won't  be  any  Jobs. 
There  will  have  to  be  changes  in  the  educa- 
uonal  system.  to<i.  There  is  no  point  In 
iraininR  pcple  for  nonexistent  Jobs." 

End  (if  Interview. 
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agencies  to  maintain  positive  interest  in 
areas  affected  by  technological  change. 

Mr.  President.  I  have  every  confidence 
that  the  Commission  will  prove  an  effec-- 
tive  force  in  the  molding  of  national 
policies  to  meet  a  serious  national  chal- 

lenge 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  Is  on  agreeing  to  the  Commit- 
tee amendments. 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

The  amendments  were  ordered  to  be 
engrossed  and  the  bill  to  be  read  a  third 

time.  J 

The  bill  was  read  the  third  time,  and 

passed.  


OF     CERTAIN     FED- 
TO    KERN    COUNTY. 


Mr  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President. 
though  views  may  differ  as  to  the  ulti- 
mate nature  of  our  way  of  life  in  the  fu- 
ture there  is  little  doubt  that  we  will 
continue  t/i  undergo  change,  and  that 
thi.'s  rpstnicturing  will  continue  to  occur 
at  an  ever-Increasing  rate.  It  becomes 
ob\1ous.  therefore,  that  expeditious  ac- 
tion must  be  taken  to  prepare  ourselves 
m  deal  with  the  human  problems  which 
evolve  from  our  increased  dependence  on 
the  machine.  'Values  cannot  be  sacri- 
ficed. 

Creation  of  the  National  Commission 
on  Technology.  Automation  and  Eco- 
nomic Progress  would  be  a  significant 
."^tep  in  the  effort  to  develop  the  neces- 
sarj-  adjustments  In  every  phase  of  the 
economy  The  Commission  would  eval- 
uate and  assess  the  patterns  of  progress 
which  have  gone  before  and  seek  to  de- 
termine the  path  we  are  to  pursue  in  the 
foreseeable  future.  It  would  be  an  effec- 
tively staffed  and  equipped  organization. 
but  would  in  no  way  infringe  on  the  re- 
sponsibilities    of     other     governmental 


CONVEYANCE 

ERAL    LAND 

CALIF. 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  (HR.  189)  to  authorize  the  convey- 
ance of  certain  Federal  land  under  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  Naval  Ordnance  Test 
Station,  China  Lake.  Calif.,  to  the 
county  of  Kern.  State  of  California. 
which  had  been  reported  from  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services,  with  an 
amendment,  on  page  1,  line  10.  after  the 
word  "Kern",  to  strike  out  "for  the  same 
consideration  for  which  it  was  originally 
acquired  by  the  United  States"  and  in- 
sert "at  a  price  equal  to  50  per  centum 
of  the  fair  market  value  as  determined 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy". 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  amendment  was  ordered  to  be  en- 
grossed and  the  bill  to  be  read  a  third 

time. 
The  bill  was  read  the  third  time  and 

passed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr,  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
In  the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  re- 
port (No.  1270)  explaining  the  purposes 

of  the  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

PURPOSE    OF   THE    Bn.L 

The  purpose  of  H.R.  189.  as  amended.  Is 
to  authorize  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  au- 
thority to  convey  to  Kern  County,  Calif.. 
approximately  105.5  acres  of  land  situated 
m  that  county  and  presently  comprising  part 
of  the  land  occupied  by  the  Naval  Ordnance 
Test  Station  at  China  Lake,  Calif.  The  land 
to  be  conveyed  would  be  used  by  Kern 
County  for  park,  recreational,  and  civic 
purposes. 

Under  the  terms  of  the  bill,  consideration 
for  the  conveyance  would  be  50  percent  of 
the  fair  market  value  as  determined  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Navy. 

EXPLANATION    OF    THE    BILL 

The  Naval  Ordnance  Test  Station,  China 
Lake  Calif.,  Is  a  naval  facility  engaged  In 
research  development,  and  testing  naval 
weapons  It  consists  of  1.090.000  acres  of 
land  located  in  Kern  County,  Calif.,  the  land 
having  been  acquired  in  Increments  over  the 
years  since  1942. 

The  land  under  consideration  in  this  leg- 
islation Is  a  small  segment  of  the  station 
located  In  the  southwest  portion  thereof. 
It  l«  undeveloped  and  no  current  Navy  de- 
velopment Is  planned  for  this  area.  The 
Navy  has  determined  the  property  to  be  ex- 
cess but  under  ordinary  circumstances 
would  not  dispose  of  It  as  any  use  of  the  land 
must  be  subject  to  limitations  prohibiting 
interference  with   electronic   emissions   and 


the  erection  of  structures  which  would  in- 
terfere with  the  flight  pattern.  The  Navy 
has  indicated  to  the  county,  however.  Its 
willingness  to  declare  It  excess  provided  It 
would  be  acquired  by  the  county  and  used 
for  park,  recreational,  or  other  civic  func- 
tions. ,  ,  .  . 
The  naval  ordnance  test  station  Is  located 
In  a  relatively  Isolated  area  of  Kern  County 
m  the  Mojave  Desert.  The  community  of 
Rldgecrest,  which  adjoins  the  station,  came 
into  being  largely  as  a  result  of  the  exist- 
ence of  the  naval  facility.  Inasmuch  as  It 
Is  located  In  an  Isolated  area,  the  commu- 
nity facilities  ordinarily  made  available  hy 
municipal  and  county  governments  are.  for 
the  most  part,  nonexistent.  Rldgecrest  Is 
an  unincorporated  community.  The  county, 
however,  recognizes  the  need  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  recreational  and  community  fa- 
cilities and  Is,  therefore,  willing  to  proceed 
with  the  establishment  of  these  facilities 
provided  that  the  necessary  land  can  be 
obtained  at  nominal  cost. 

The  community  of  Rldgecrest  has  a  popu- 
lation of  approxUnately  5.000  people  whereas 
the  Federal  community  at  China  Lake  has 
a  resident  population  of  approximately  10.000 
inhabitants.  Therefore,  It  Is  evident  that 
residents  of  the  Federal  reservation  at  China 
Lake  will  be  major  beneficiaries  of  the  recre- 
ational park,  and  educational  facilities  pro- 
posed   to    be    provided    on    the    property. 

Kern  County  contemplates  the  establish- 
ment of  a  large-scale  development  on  this 
property.  This  development  would  Include 
recreational  activities,  a  county  library,  and 
other  facilities  which  would  be  of  benefit 
to  the  residents  of  both  the  Naval  Ordnance 
Test  Station,  China  Lake,  and  the  adjacent 
community  of  Rldgecrest.  Calif. 

The  Department  of  the  Navy  advises  that 
It  knows  of  no  circumstances  In  this  case 
which  would  warrant  departure  from  disposal 
under  the  Federal  Property  and  Administra- 
tive Service  Act  of  1949.  Disposal  under 
the  provisions  of  this  act,  assuming  no  other 
Government  requirements,  would  result  In 
Kern  County  being  able  to  acquire  the  prop- 
erty for  50  percent  of  its  fair  value  if  used 
for  park  and  recreational  purposes,  and  dis- 
counts up  to  100  percent  for  those  portions 
used  for  educational  purposes.  In  this  In- 
stance the  educational  aspect  appears  to  be 
the  possible  construction  of  a  library.  The 
estimated  fair  market  value  of  the  property 
is  $85,000. 

COMMrrTEE   ACTION 

The  committee  is  of  the  opinion  that  this 
disposal  is  for  a  worthy  purpose  and  in  the 
public  Interest,  but  sees  no  reason  why  the 
consideration  should  not  be  consistent  with 
the  formula  provided  for  under  the  Siirplus 
Property  Act  of  1944,  as  amended. 

FISCAL  DATA 

The  enactment  of  this  measure  will  not 
involve  the  expenditure  of  any  Federal  funds. 


BILL  PASSED  OVER 
The  bill  (H.R.  11296)  making  appro- 
priations for  sundry  independent  execu- 
tive bureaus,  boards,  commissions,  cor- 
porations, agencies  and  offices,  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1965.  and  for 
other  purposes,  was  announced  as  next 

in  order. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.     Over. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.    The  bill 
will  be  passed  over. 


THE  1965  GIRL  SCOUT  SENIOR 

ROUNDUP  ENCAMPMENT 
The  bill  (H.R.  9634)  to  authorize  the 
Secretary   of   Defense   to   lend   certain 
Army    Navy,  and  Air  Force  equipment 
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and  provide  certain  services  to  the  Olrl 
Scouts  of  the  United  States  of  America 
for  UM  at  the  1965  Oirl  Scout  senior 
roundup  encampment,  and  for  other 
purposes,  was  considered,  ordered  to  a 
third  reading;,  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed. 
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thre«   deatfoyers   and    one    subma- 


Spain 

rliie 

Thailand,  one  deeUoyer  e«cort 
Turkey    five  submarines. 

Mutual  adKinta^ea 
Internal  and  external   security     The  com 


Jvly  Si 

baaaador,  the  chief  of  the  military  M«ltt«i,^ 
advisory  group,  and  the  D.S.  operatloor^ 
slon  In  each  country  Lnvolved. 

AgTeementa  vmth  foreign  countriei 
It  Is  proposed  that,  upon  enactment  or  tx. 
bill    Into    law,    a    formal    agreem«nt  w\]\Z 


INCRKASE  IN  PEES  FOR  SALE  OP  U.S. 
NAVAL  OCEANOORAPHIC  OPPICE 
PUBLICATIONS 

The  bill  (H.R.  103191  to  amend  title  10. 
United  States  Code,  to  authorize  In- 
creased fees  for  the  sale  of  U.S.  Naval 
Oceanographic  OflBce  publications  was 
considered,  ordered  to  a  third  reading, 
read  the  third  time,  and  passed. 


mutee  was  liifLirmed  thiit  the  ships  proposed  concluded  by  the  State  Department  with  ih! 
for  exit-nalon  under  this  bill  will  be  used  by  recipient  foreign  government.  It  wUl  b«^ 
the    recipient    countries    to    discharge    naval      *   term   of   5   years   with   a  5-year  renewihu 


EXTENSION  OP  CERTAIN  NAVAL 
VESSEL  LOANS 

The  bill  (H.R.  11035'  to  authorize  the 
extension  of  certain  naval  vessel  loans 
now  in  existence  was  announced  as  next 
in  order. 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  Mr.  E>resident.  before 
this  bin  Is  considered,  I  should  like  to 
know  what  is  Involved. 

Mr.  BIANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  the 
bill  would  authorize  the  extension  of  the 
existing  loans  of  40  ships  to  12  coimtries. 
The  President  desires  authority  to  ex- 
tend the  loans  of  40  ships  to  certain 
friendly  foreign  countries,  such  as  Ar- 
gentina. Brazil,  China,  Germany.  Greece. 
Italy.  Japan,  the  Netherlands.  Peru. 
Spain.  Thailand,  and  Turkey.  This  ex- 
tension would  serve  mutual  advantages 
and  is  considered  in  the  best  interests 
of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  May  we  know  how  much 
is  involved?     Are  there  minority  view.s? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  There  are  no 
minority  views.  The  measure  was  re- 
ported from  the  Armed  Services  Commit- 
tee unanimously. 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  What  is  the  cost  In- 
volved? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  No  expenditure  of 
Federal  funds  is  involved. 

Mr.  JAVrrs      I  have  no  objection. 

The  bill  was  considered,  ordered  to 
a  third  reading,  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  I  may  have    and  to  observe  a 


inserted  an  explanation  from  the  report 
and  other  matters. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

PURPOSE     or     THE     BILL 

Thl«  bin  would  authorize  extension  of  the 
existing  loans  of  40  ships  to  12  countries 

.SUMM.*RT 

The  President  desires  authority  to  extend 
the  loans  of  40  ships  to  certain  friendly  for- 
eign countries  The  countries  and  the  num- 
ber and  type  ships  involved  are 

Loans  to  be  extended 

Argentina,  two  submartnee. 

Brazil,  two  destroyers. 

China,  four  destroyers. 

Oermany,  Ave  deetroyerB. 

Oreece.  four  destroyers. 

Italy,  three  submarines. 

Japan,  four  destroyers,  two  destroyer 
eacorta.  and  one  submarine. 

Netherlands,  two  submarines. 

Peru,  one  destroyer. 


responsibilities  assumed  by  them  In  their 
tire.HS  These  ships  wlK  assist  the  recipient 
countries  In  maintaining  their  own  internal 
security.  In  protecting  their  coasts  and 
coastal  lines  of  communication,  and  In  pro- 
tecting sea  lines  of  communication 

Antisubmarine  capability  The  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  regards  us  most  Important 
the  achievement  of  a  strong  iUitlsubmurlne 
I  Hpablllty  in  the  areas  where  these  shlpw  are 
loaned  This  contribution  by  the  recipient 
countries  Ui  offsettlr-.g  a  prospective  sub- 
marine threat  enhances  the  total  defense 
capability  of  the  free  world  To  the  extent 
that  recipient  countries  develop  an  antl- 
.lubmarlne  capability,  U  M  naval  forces  will 
be   freed   from   certain   antisubmarine   tasks. 

Readiness  and  maintenance  Although  the 
U  S  Navy  reserve  fleet  Is  a  source  of  great 
potential  naval  strength,  this  potenMallty 
would  be  Increased  if  all  the  ships  cuuld  be 
adequately  manned,  operated,  and  main- 
tained In  an  active  status  The  cost  of  such 
operation  by  the  United  States  Is  prohibitive 
In  peacetime  Operation  and  maintenance 
of  the  vessels  by  allies  can  assist  In  Keeping 
the  equipment  ready  for  use  and  In  g<.)<xl  con- 
dition 

Deployment  Obviously,  It  is  Important  to 
have  n.ival  forces  properly  positioned  to 
counter  an  enemy  threat  If  the  allies  to 
whom  the  shlpis  are  on  loan  have  the  vessels 
functioning  at  the  outbreak  of  any  hostili- 
ties, time  will  be  saved  in  the  positioning  of 
ships  in  the  geographical  areas  where  they 
.^re  In  use 

Dispersion  of  our  reserve  fleet  The  US. 
N  t'.  V  reserve  fleet  has  been  dispersed  as 
widely  as  available  berthing  space  and  rea- 
s<inable  access  to  repair  and  overhaul  facili- 
ties for  periodic  rehabilitation  would  permit 
Extending  the  loan  of  the  ships  that  are  the 
subject  of  this  bill  tends  to  reduce  undesir- 
able concentration  of  reserve  vessels  even 
more 

Extension  of  U  S  Influence  Tlie  recipients 
I  if  loans  of  US  ships  have  tended  to  .adopt 
U.S  Navy  diK?trlnes  and  standiu-ds  of  opera- 
tion and  maintenance  This  result  has  come 
about  under  the  personnel  training  program 
carried  cnit  before  and  after  transfer  of  the 
ships  During  s\ich  training,  uav.il  per- 
sonnel of  foreign  nations  had  the  opportunity 
to  observe  US  Navy  organizations  in  action 
merlca  and  Americans  dur- 


ing their  perki<ls  of  leave  and  liberty  The 
officers  and  men  who  received  this  training 
will  provide  the  leadership  for  their  navies 
In  the  years  to  come 

Rfciptent  riattona 

Requests  received;  Since  World  War  IT. 
the  United  States  has  received  many  requests 
for  ships  from  foreign  countries  These  re- 
quests have  been  evaluated  in  terms  <  f  needs 
of  the  requesting  Cfnintrles,  m.oblllzatlon 
requirements  of  the  United  States,  worldwide 
demaiids  on  our  resources,  and  the  availabil- 
ity of   mutual   defense  assistance  funds. 

Ships  proposed  for  extension  under  this 
bill  will  continue  to  satisfy  some  of  the 
more  urgent  requests  that  have  been  con- 
sidered The  ships  that  are  proposed  for 
extension  under  the  bill  are  part  of  our  mobi- 
lization base  but  they  are  In  the  pi«ses8lon 
of  allies  and  not  lost  to  the  United  States, 

Ability  of  countries  to  use  The  ability  of 
the  countries  concerned  to  operate  these 
vessels  properly  has  been  checked  by  the 
country    teams    composed    of    the    US.    Am- 


clause  and  will  stipulate  that  the  8hl^^ 
vised  in  accordance  with  the  condltlc»l  ^ 
the  mutual  defense  assistance  agre«in«r 
Title  remains  In  the  United  States  ntn 
though  the  ships  may  be  placed  under  tS 
recipient  governments  flag  Possestlon^ 
the  .ships  will  not  be  relinquished  wlthou 
consent  of  the  United  States,  and  no  clsim, 
arising  as  a  result  of  transfer  and  oper»tloc 
of  the  ships  may  be  assessed  against  th» 
United  States  The  United  States  may  rt. 
possess  these  ships  at  any  time  If  neceaalutti 
by  Its  own  defense  requlremenu.  At  thj 
expiration  of  the  loan,  the  shifie  win  be  r^ 
turned  in  the  same  condition  as  when  loanti 
except  for  fair  wear  and  tear,  but  If  a  thlp  a 
diunaged  or  lost  through  enemy  action,  tin 
recipient  country  Is  exempt  from  liabl.;u 
for  such  damage  or  loss 

Pertinent  lauit 

Section  7307  of  title  10,  United  SUtes  Oodt 
provides  as   follows: 

•Sdc.  7307  Restricttion  on  Disposal:  h 
Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of  li« 
no  battleship,  aircraft  carrier,  cruiser,  d^ 
stroyer.  or  submarine  of  the  Navy  may  be 
sold,  transferred,  or  otherwise  dlspo««l  of 
unless  the  Chief  of  Naval  Operations  certl- 
fles  that  It  Is  not  essential  to  the  defense  of 
the  United  States 

"(bi  Without  authority  from  Congna 
granted  after  March  10,  1951,  no  battleship, 
aircraft  carrier,  cruiser,  destroyer,  or  rob- 
marine  that  has  not  been  stricken  from  the 
Naval  Vessel  Register  under  section  7304  d 
this  title,  nor  any  Interest  of  the  United 
States  In  such  a  vessel,  may  be  sold.  tr»ii»- 
ferred.  or  otherwise  disposed  of  under  uij 
law  ■' 

It  Is  this  provision  of  law  that  require*  tit 
type  of  legl.slatlve  authority  that  would  be 
provided  under  this  bill. 

COMMITTEI    VIETWS 

It  Is  apparent  that  If  a  friendly  free  wcrld 
nation  will  maintain  and  operate  a  ship  tt 
will  be  of  a  greater  value  to  the  United  Ststei 
and  to  the  free  world  than  It  would  be  if 
kept  In  mothballs  where  It  would  takeS,  6, a 
y  months  to  get  it  In  commission  In  an  emer- 
gency. These  friendly  and  capable  foroei  it 
being  can  make  a  significant  contribution  to 
the  defense  of  the  free  world  in  the  event  oJ 
an  emergency  If  the  ships  were  to  be  re- 
called, we  would  be  faced  with  the  choice  oJ 
mothballlng  them  at  a  cost  of  about  $300,008 
to  »300.000  each  or  disposing  of  them  y 
scrap  The  former  course  would  entail  con- 
siderable expense  to  add  to  an  already  t/it- 
quate  mobilization  reserve  of  these  types  of 
ships  This,  of  course.  Is  not  recommended 
and  the  committee  approves  the  extension  of 
these   loaiis 

nSCAL    DATA 

The  enactment  of  this  measure  Into  Uw 
will  not  involve  the  expenditure  of  any  Fed- 
eral funds. 


MOTION  TO  RECONSIDER  CERTADJ 
MEASURES  PASSED  TODAY 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unaidmous  consent  that  the  blllJ 
passed  on  an  unobjected-to  basis  todw 
be  reconsidered. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  vaon 
to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  w»i 
agreed  to. 


uir  MANSFIELD.    I  thank  the  Sen- 

,.;  from  Alabama  [Mr.  Sparkman]  and 
!h/^rStor  from  Texas  [Mr,  Tower] 
for  yielding- 
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HOUSING  ACT  OP  1964 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 

.  the  bill  ( S.  3049 )  to  extend  and  amend 

Ls  relating  to  housing,  urban  renewal. 

S  community  facilities,  and  for  other 

'^  nTpRESIDING    OFFICER.      Who 


^'mt  SPARKMAN.     I  yield  myself  5 

"^Thr  PRESIDING     OFFICER.       The 
Senator  from  Alabama  is  recognized  for 

^  M?"sPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  be- 
fore we  commence  debate  of  the  pend- 
ing measure,  the  Housing  Act  of  1964, 
that  Is  S.  3049.  I  wish  to  make  a  few 
personal  remarks.  I  wish  to  thank  the 
members  of  the  subcommittee  and  the 
full  committee  for  the  cooperative  spirit 
which  prevailed  throughout  the  execu- 
tive sessions  when  we  met  to  consider 
1964  houslnp  legislation.  In  addition,  I 
wish  to  thank  the  stafifs  of  both  the  sub- 
committee and  the  full  committee  for 
the  efforts  they  contributed  during  the 
preparation  of  this  year's  housing  legis- 
lation. 

The  pending  housing  bill  Is  a  relative- 
ly modest  bill  when  one  considers  the 
many,  many  bills  and  other  matters 
which  were  before  the  committee  for 
conslderaUon.  Primarily,  it  Is  an  "ex- 
tension" bin.  Some  have  referred  to  It 
as  a  barebones  bill.  I  do  not  know 
whether  I  would  refer  to  it  In  this  man- 
ner, but  if  the  barebones  definition  Is 
used  to  imply  that  the  committee  bill  is 
a  good  bill,  then  I  subscribe  to  that  defi- 
nition. 

There  are.  of  course,  those  who  will 
not  agree  that  the  committee  bill  Is  a 
good  bill.  This  is  not  unusual.  In  fact, 
I  can  say  that  there  are  some  provisions 
with  which  I  am  not  entirely  in  agree- 
ment. Yet,  there  are  few  pieces  of  leg- 
islation that  come  before  this  body  upon 
which  all  100  Senators  are  in  agreement, 
no  matter  how  large  or  how  small  the 
bill. 

I  believe  the  committee  did  a  good  Job 
considerinK  all  the  circumstances.  Let 
me  tell  you  about  these  circumstances. 

When  the  2d  session  of  the  88th  Con- 
gress convened  on  January  7.  1964.  there 
were  some  29  bills  pending  before  the 
Housing  Subcommittee.  Following  the 
conveninR  of  the  2d  session  of  the  88th 
Coneress.  the  President's  housing  mes- 
sage was  received  on  January  27.  1964. 
and  the  administration's  proposed  Hous- 
ing and  Community  Development  Act  of 
1964— s.  2468 — was  Introduced  and  re- 
ferred to  us.  In  addition,  some  11  other 
bills  pertaining  to  housing  legislation 
were  introduced  and  also  referred  to  the 
subcommittee. 

When  we  met  In  executive  session  on 
July  1,  to  prepare  recommendations  for 
1964  housing  legislation,  we  had  some  41 
bills  to  consider.  Many  of  these  bills, 
like  the  administration's  Housing  and 
Community  Development  Act  of  1064  (8. 
2468).  contained  very  complex  and  far- 


reaching  proposals  which  the  subcom- 
mittee had  not  had  sufficient  time  to 
study.  Testimony  during  the  hearings 
also  revealed  that  some  public  and  pri- 
vate housing  groups  felt  they  had  not 
had  sufficient  time  to  consider  some  of 
the  complex  matters,  and  therefore  they 
requested  that  we  defer  the  more  com- 
plex proposals  imtil  a  later  date. 

Because  of  these  circumstances,  and 
because  of  the  short  period  of  time  re- 
maining in  this  Congress,  it  was  the 
consensus  of  the  subcommittee  members 
that  our  recommendations  to  the  com- 
mittee   for     1964     housing     legislation 
should  only  extend,  either  by  date  or  by 
the  addition  of  funds,  existing  housing 
programs  for  a  period  of  approximately 
15  months— until  October  1,  1965.     In 
addition,  the  members  felt  our  recom- 
mendations should  contain  such  tech- 
nical   or    procedural    amendments    as 
would  permit  more  effiicent  administra- 
tion of  existing  programs  and  as  would 
help  to  meet  the  broad  aims  of  the  na- 
tional housing  policy.    Members  also  felt 
that  we   should   Include   provisions   on 
subjects  which   the   subcommittee  had 
studied  that  would  be  helpful  to  meet 
the  housing  needs  of  the  people.     The 
subcommittee's  recommendations  to  the 
full    committee    followed,    in    general, 
these  principles. 

The  committee  agreed  to  these  general 
principles.  The  committee  accepted  the 
subcommittee's  proposals  and  added 
several  provisions  to  a  committee  bill 
which  were  in  keeping  with  the  general 
outline  of  the  principles  suggested  by  the 
subcommittee.  I  believe  the  general 
principles  followed  in  developing  the 
committee  bill  are  sound,  and  I  say 
again.  I  think  S.  3049  is  a  good  bill. 

Let  me  now  turn  briefly  to  one  other 
matter  before  commencing  with  the  ex- 
planation of  the  committee  bill. 

I  have  already  mentioned  the  admin- 
istration's Housing  and  Community  De- 
velopment Act  of  1964,  which  I  intro- 
duced, by  request,  on  January  27,  1964. 
I  said  at  the  time  I  introduced  the  bill, 
that  it  contained  many  good  provisions 
that  I  felt  would  have  the  effect  of  broad- 
ening and  improving  some  of  the  hous- 
ing programs  presently  on  the  statute 
books.  On  the  other  hand,  I  said  it  con- 
tained some  provisions  which  were  con- 
troversial and  other  provisions  which  I 
personally  did  not  feel  I  could  support 
in  their  present  form.  The  committee 
bill  Is  one  that  I  can  support. 

Mr.  President,  let  us  now  turn  to  the 
pending  measure,  that  is  S.  3049.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  include  in  the 
Record,  at  this  point  in  my  remarks,  a 
section-by -section  summary  of  the  Hous- 
ing Act  of  1964. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  sum- 
mary was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows : 

SlCnON-BY-SECnON     SUMMAEY      OF     S.      3049, 

HoTTsiNC  Act  of  1964 

XITLS  I MORTGAGE  INSXTaANCE  PROGRAMS 

Additional  relict  for  home  mortgagors  in  de- 
fault due  to  circumstances  beyond  their 
control 

Section  101  (a)  and  (b)  :  Amends  section 
204(a)  and  section  203  of  the  National  Hous- 
ing Act  to  (1)  permit  additional  relief  to 
PHA  mortgagors  who  are  in  default  due  to 


circumstances  beyond  their  control,  (2) 
make  lenders  more  willing  to  extend  tca- 
bearance  to  those  mortgagors  wlio  are  In  de- 
fault rather  than  proceeding  to  Inmiedlate 

foreclosvire. 


Correction  of  substantial  defects  in  mort- 
gaged homes 
Section  102 :  Amends  title  V  of  the  National 
Housing  Act  by  adding  a  new  section  which 
would  enable  FHA,  if  the  builder  does  not 
provide  relief,  to  aid  distressed  homeowners 
who  find  structural  or  other  major  defects  in 
their  properties  purchased  with  FHA-lnsured 
loans.  FHA  could  correct  the  defects,  pay  the 
homeowner's  claim  ori  account  of  the  defects, 
or  acquire  the  property.  The  authority 
would  be  available  for  new  homes  purchased 
not  more  than  3  years  prior  to  enactment  of 
the  Housing  Act  of  1964.  Requests  for  re- 
lief would  be  required  to  be  received  by  FHA 
not  later  than  4  years  after  insurance  of  the 
mortgage  or  shorter  periods  if  the  FHA  so 
requires. 

Home  improvement  loans  outside  of  urban 
renewal  areas 
Section  103:  Amends  section  203(k)  of  the 
National  Housing  Act  to  make  the  home  im- 
provement loan  insurance  program  lor  homes 
outside  of  urban  renewal  areas  more  work- 
able  and  more  acceptable   to  lenders.     The 
requirement  that  FHA  find  the  property  with 
respect  to  which  a  loan  Is   executed  to  be 
•■economically  sound"  would  be  removed  and 
the  more  liberal  "acceptable  risk"  require- 
ment substituted.     FHA  would  ^so  be  au- 
thorized to  pay   insurance  benefits  on  the 
loans  In  cash  In  case  of  default. 
Mortgage    insurance   for   nonprofit   nursing 
homes 
Section   104:  Amends  section  232  of   the 
National  Housing  Act  to  make  P^vate^n- 
profit    nursing    homes    eligible    for    FHA- 
lnsured   mortgages  financing  the  construc- 
tion or  rehabilitation  of  nursUig  homes.    Tne 
same  terms  and  limitations  as  are  now  ap- 
plicable to  FHA-lnsured  mortgages  financing 
proprietary  nursing  homes  would  be  appli- 
cable    to     the     mortgages     for     nonprofit 

""ThflSeon  General  of  the  United  States 
would  be  required  to  certify  to  FHA  the 
need  for  a  nursing  home. 

TriLE  II— URBAN    RENEWAL   AND  GROWTH 

Code  enforcement 

Section  201:  Amends  section  101(c)  of  the 
Housing  Act  of  1949  to  add  to  the  workable 
program  a  requirement  that.  beglnnUig  3 
years  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  the 
Housing  Act  of  1964,  no  workable  program 
will  be  certified  or  recertified  unless  the  lo- 
cality has  had  in  effect  for  at  least  6  months 
a  minimum  standards  housing  code  and  the 
Housing  and  Home  Finance  Administrator  is 
satisfied  that  the  locality  is  carrying  out  an 
effective  program  of  enforcement  to  achieve 
compliance  with  the  code. 

Amends  section  110(c)  of  the  Housing  Act 
of  1949  to  authorize  a  new  type  of  urbaii 
renewal  project  which  could  consist  entUrely 
or  substantially  of  a  project  of  Uitenslve 
code  enforcement  In  an  urban  renewal  area, 
and  permits  the  cost  of  code  enforcement 
activities  carried  out  in  clearance  and  re- 
development projects,  and  in  rehabUitaUon 
or  conservation  projects,  to  be  included  as  a 
part  of  eligible  project  cost. 

However,  code  enforcement  activities  in 
clearance  and  redevelopment  projects,  and  in 
rehabilitation  or  conservation  projects,  could 
be  included  as  an  eligible  project  cost  only 
if  the  community  agrees  to  increase  Its  total 
expenditures  for  code  enforcement  activities 
by  an  amount  equal  to  Its  share  of  the  proj- 
ect cost  attributable  to  the  code  enforce- 
ment activities  in  the  project  area.  Simi- 
larly a  community  could  receive  assistance 
for  the  new  type  of  code  enforcement  urban 
renewal  project  authorized  by  tHis  section 
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only  If  It  agrees  to  Increase  Ita  total  expendi- 
tures for  code  enforcement  by  an  amount 
equal  to  ita  share  of  the  coat  of  such  project. 

Loan  contract  for  ttco  or  more  projects 

Section  302:  Amends  section  102  of  the 
Housing  Act  of  1949  to  permit  the  Housing 
Administrator  to  enter  Into  a  single  contract 
with  a  local  public  agency  to  provide  the 
temporary  financing  needed  for  all  urban 
renewal  projects  undertaken  In  the  locality 
at  any  one  time. 

Capital  g^ant  authorization 

Section  203:  Amends  section  103(b)  of  the 
Housing  Act  of  1949  to  Increase  the  present 
urban  renewal  grant  authority  by  %&50  mil- 
lion In  carder  to  provide  for  continued  opera- 
tion of  the  program  until  October  1.  1965 
Feasible  method  for  relocation  of  indiiiduala 

Section  204:  Amends  section  106(ci  of  the 
Housing  Act  of  1949  to  require  local  public 
agencies  to  assure  that  adequate  housing  will 
be  available  for  individuals  as  well  as  families 
displaced  from  urban  renewal  areas. 
Property  to  be  u.ted  for  housing  for  moder- 
ate-income families  or  individuals 

Section  206:  Amends  section  107ibi  of  the 
Housing  Act  of  1949  to  permit  the  sale  of  real 
property  In  an  urban  renewal  area  at  a  spe- 
cial reduced  price  to  purchasers  who  will  use 
such  real  property  to  provide  housing  for 
low-  or  moderate -Income  Individuals  The 
sale  of  real  property  at  a  special  reduced 
price  Is  already  available  for  housing  for 
low.  or  moderate-Income  families 

Amendment  of  definition  of  "going  Federal 

rate" 

Section  206:  Amends  section  UOigi  of  the 
Housing  Act  of  1949  to  permit  the  Interest 
rate  set  for  an  urban  renewal  contract  for 
loan  or  advance  to  apply  not  only  to  the 
amount  originally  authorized  but  also  to  any 
additional  amounts  authorized  by  subse- 
quent amendments  to  the  contract. 
Projects  involvtrig  the  acquisition  and 
developm.ent    of    air-rights    sites 

Section  207  Amends  section  UOicj  of  the 
Housing  Act  of  1949  to  sp^rlflcallv  authorize 
urban  renewal  projects  for  alr-rights  devel- 
opments to  be  used  in  providing  sites  f^r 
low-  or  moderate-Income  housing  and  re- 
lated facilities  and  uses  An  alr-rtghts 
project  could  be  undertaken  In  an  area  which 
Is  not  Itself  a  slum  blighted  deteriorated,  or 
deteriorating  area  If  It  consists  principally 
of  land  In  highways,  railway  or  subway 
tracks,  bridge,  or  tunnel  en'.ranres  or  other 
similar  facilities  which  have  a  blighting  in- 
fluence over  surrounding  areas  Such  a  pr'ij- 
ect  could  Include  the  ron.struction  of  founda- 
tions and  platform.s,  a.s  well  as  acquisition  of 
the  necessary  development  rights  In  no  ca«e 
however,  could  noncash  lix-al  grant-in-aid 
credit  be  given  for  the  donati<in  of  air  devel- 
opment rights  over  sr.reets  alleys,  or  other 
public  rights-of-way 

Relocation    payments    to    displaced    persons 
and    businesses 

Section  208  .Amends  title  I  of  the  Housing 
Act  of  1949  by  adding  to  It  a  new  section 
which  would  authorize  additional  federallv 
reimbursed  relocation  payments  to  families 
elderly  Individuals,  and  businesses  displaced 
from  urban  renewal  areas    as  follows 

Families  and  elderly  Individuals-  To  low- 
or  moderate-Income  families  or  Individuals 
82  years  of  age  or  over — dlspl  ired  between 
January  27.  1964  and  October  1.  1965 — ■ 
monthly  pajrments — for  up  to  12  months-- 
In  an  amount  which,  when  added  to  20  per- 
cent of  their  Income,  would  equal  the  average 
rent  re<iulred  In  the  community  for  a  decent. 
safe,  and  sanitary  dwelling  of  modest  stand- 
ards and  adequate  size.  Payments  would  t>e 
made  only  to  families  and  individuals  for 
whom  no  public  housing  is  available,  and 
could  not  exceed  the  estimated  portion  of  an 


annual   contribution   attributable   to  a  cor- 
responding unit  of  public  housing. 

Small  business  concerns  To  a  displaced  In- 
dependent business  with  a',  emge  annual 
eirnlngs  of  less  than  SIOOO^I  per  year,  •1,000 
pltls  an  additional  91.500  If  It  has  n^t  been 
reestablished  within  1  year 

Urban  reneical  dernonitration  prograrn 

.Section  209  Amends  section  314  of  the 
Hi'Uslng  Act  of  1954  to  lncrea.se  from  «5  to 
»10  million  the  grant  limitation  for  the 
urban  renewal  demonstration  grant  pro- 
gram and  malces  program  funds  available 
t<i  pay  the  full  cost  of  writing  and  publishing 
rep'jrt.s  on  denionstratlon  projects  and  similar 
undertakings 

Urban  and   regto^uil  planning  grant's 

Section  210  Amends  section  701(a)  of  the 
Housing  Act  or  1954  'o  mivke  the  following 
chfinRes  in   the   program  of   urban   planning; 

1  W'lUld  permit  a  grant  for  planning  iis- 
.slsUince  to  .iny  group  of  adjacent  commu- 
nities of  less  than  50,000  p<ipulatlon  and 
having  common  or  related  urban  planning 
problems,  whether  or  not  "resulting  from 
rapid  \irbiinlzatlon"  as  now  specified  In  the 
statute 

3  Would  authorize  grants  i  where  the 
State  planning  agency  or  Governor  aa.sent*! 
to  regional  or  metropolitan  planning  Nxlles 
for  direct  pl.-innlng  iv8,«lstance  to  smaller 
municipalities  and  other  areas  of  under 
50  iXXJ  population  Planning  assistance  may 
n'W  generally  be  provided  such  areas  nuly  by 
,1  State  pi  mnlng  agency 

3  Wiiuld  authorize  planning  assistance 
Without  regard  to  the  o'herwlse  iippl!c:iblp 
50,0<X)  p<ipulatlon  llmlUtl^n,  to  municipal- 
ities and  Counties  in  any  redevelopment  areas 
designated  under  sectl  >n  5  of  the  Area  Rede- 
velopment Act  Such  defllgnatl'  II  must  now 
be  under  section  5'  a>  of  that  a<-t 

4  Would  permit  three-fourth  grants  for 
certain  planning  In  anv  redevelopment  areas 
designated  under  section  5  of  the  Area  Retle- 
velupment  Act  (rather  than  Just  under  sec 
5  a  1  and  would  make  planning  f'>r  Indian 
reservrttl' ins  .md  groups  of  adjacent  cumniu- 
nttles  eligible  f.  >r  such  grants 

Eligtfyility  of  countii-1  for  planning  assittanrr 

Section  211  .Amends  section  701(a(  of  the 
H -using  Act  if  1954  to  authorize  Federal 
grants  for  planning  assistance  to  counties 
without  regard  to  population  (rather  than 
only  to  counties  with  populations  of  less 
than  50,000  as  presently  provided  i  Plan- 
ning assistance  to  counties  of  50.000  or  more 
population  which  are  within  metropolitiin 
areas  would  be  provided  only  if  the  Housing 
Administrator  finds  that  the  planning  for 
the  county  will  be  coordinated  with  the  pro- 
gram "f  comprehensive  planning,  if  any. 
which  Is  being  carried  out  f ■  .r  the  mefrnpol- 
itAn  area  In  addition  the  aggregate  amount 
of  grants  available  for  rountles  of  50  (MX)  or 
more  population  which  are  within  metro- 
politan areius  would  be  limited  to  15  percent 
of  the  aggregate  .immuit  appropriated  after 
the  date  of  enactment  of  the  Housing  Act 
of  1964,  for  grants  under  the  section  701 
program 

Planning  problems  reiuUmg  from  Chami:al 
Treaty  of  1963 

Section  212  Authorizes  the  Housing  and 
Home  Finance  .AdmlnNtralor  to  make  roni- 
prehensive  urban  planning  grants  under 
section  701  rif  the  H  .using  Act  of  l!t54  to 
El  Paso,  Tex  ,  to  assist  It  in  solving  urban 
planning  problems  resulting  from  the  Cham- 
Izal  Treaty  of  1963  Any  such  grants  made 
to  El  Paso  would  be  at  the  regular  matching 
level  and  subject  to  the  same  conditions  and 
requirements  applicable  to  other  section  701 
grants 

Planning  granti  for  Indian  reservations 

Section  213  Amends  secthai  701(ai  of  the 
Housing  Act  of   1954   to  authorize  grants   to 


a  State  planning  agency,  or  to  a  qualiflM 
tribal  body  designated  by  the  Secretary^ 
the  Interior,  for  planning  assistance  to  jb 
Indian  reservatbtn 

Planning  grant  authorization 
Section  214:   Amends  section  701  ib)  of  uj, 
Housing  Act  of   1954  to  Increase  by  $3o  mu- 
;ion  the  authorization  of  appropriatlonj  for 
urban  planning  grants 

F.Ugibility  of  certain  local  grants-in-aa 
Section  215  Makes  expenditures  made  by 
St  Francis  HosplUil.  Peoria  111.  for  the 
pur.'hase  of  certain  land  eligible  to  be 
counted  as  Ux-al  grant-s-ln-ald  to  the  Peon* 
Medical  Center  urban  renewal  project 

Nonresidential  projects  in  the  District  o/ 
Columbia 

Section  216:  Amends  section  316  of  the 
Housing  Act  of  1954  to  provide  that  urban 
renewal  projects  In  the  District  of  Columbia 
may  Include  urban  renewal  projects  author- 
ized by  the  Housing  Act  of  1949  without 
regard  to  the  residential  or  nonresldeniu. 
ch.u-acter  or  reuse  of  the  urban  renewal  are* 

rrrLE    iii — hov.sing    tor    low-income 

FAMILIES 

Eltgibiltty  of  displaced  indii  iduoLi 
Section  301:  Amends  sections  2(2)  lOigi 
(2).  and  15(7  j(bi  of  the  UB  HousLog 
Act  of  1937  to  make  single  low-income  in- 
placed  persons  eligible  for  admission  to  low- 
rent  housing  regardless  of  age  or  disability 
status 

Additional  subsidy  for  urban  renewal  and 
low-rent  housing  displacees 

Section  302  -Vmends  .section  IQia)  of  the 
US.  Housing  Act  of  1937  to  authorize  a  spe- 
cial subsidy,  similar  to  the  present  special 
subsidy  for  the  elderly,  of  up  to  $120  per 
year  for  units  occupied  by  displacees  when 
the  rental  f  >r  such  units  Is  less  than  that 
which  would  nornutUy  be  charged  were  they 
leased  to  low -Income  families  which  were 
neither  elderly  nor  displaced 

Ccr(i/tcc7tion  of  i-quiialcnt  elimination 
Section  303  Amends  section  lOiai  of  the 
U  S.  Housing  Act  of  1937  to  permit  local 
governing  bodies  to  establish  their  compli- 
ance with  the  equivalent  elimination  require- 
ments of  the  act  by  certifications  of  such 
compliance 

Increase  in  authorization  for  annual 
contributions 

Section  304:  Amends  section  Ide)  of  the 
US  Housing  Act  of  1937  to  Increase  by  IM 
million  the  limit  on  contracts  for  annual 
contributions  of  low-rent  pxibllc  housing  In 
order  to  authorize  approximately  45.000  ad- 
ditional units. 

Relocation  of  families  and  individuals 
displaced  from  project  sites 

Section  305  Amends  section  15(7i(bi  of 
the  US  Housing  Act  of  1937  to  establish  for 
the  low-rent  public  housing  program  the 
same  basic  reU^atlon  requirements  as  ait 
applicable  to  the  urban  renewal  program. 
Relocation  payments 

Section  306  Amends  section  15  of  the  VS. 
Housing  Act  of  1937  to  provide  for  relocation 
payments  to  families.  Individuals,  buslnessea, 
and  nonprofit  organizations  displaced  from 
low-rent  public  housing  project  sites  on  th« 
same  basis  as  relocation  payments  made  to 
urban  renewal  displacees  These  would  In- 
clude the  new  kinds  of  payments  that  would 
be  authorized  under  section  208  of  the  WH 
for  displaced  business  concerns. 
Lou -income  housing  demonstration  program 
authorization 

Section  307:  Amends  section  207  of  th« 
Housing  Act  of  1961  to  Increase  from  W 
million  to  »10  million  the  amount  authorl»d 
for  grants  to  assist  in  developing  and  <!«<■- 
onstratlng  new  and  Improved  means  of  pro- 


l96Jt 

vidlng  housing  for  low-Income  persons  and 

famlllM 

.^y^f  IV   -coMMUNiTT  rAcn,rriis 

Public  facility  loans 
Hnn  401     Amends   section  202  of  the 
„^"°\mendments  of  1955  to   (1)    make 
^'  *  ?hat  instrumentalities  of  one  or  more 
'"TJ  and  instrumentalities  of  munlclpall- 
*"^r  other  political  subdivisions  In  one  or 
""    ^,ites  are  not  precluded  from  receiving 
""^Jtince   under    the    public    facility    loans 
*^      m  If  Otherwise  eligible,  and  ^2)  make 
tZZ  is" stance  under  the  public  facility 
S  irU^am  available  to  #iy  public  agency 
rrnstrumentallty  servlng^ne  or  more  mu- 
,  oa  itle.    political   subdivisions,  or  unln- 
nrSa^d  areas  In  one  or  more  States  wlth- 
,t  regard  to  the   aggregrate  populaUon  of 
?h^  rommunitles  which  It  Is  serving,  so  long 
^'IcTot  these  communities  Is  within  the 
Slsting  population   limits  of   the   program. 
Advance  acquisition  of  land 
^^-tlon  402:    Amends    section   202   of   the 
Hn^ing  Amendments  of    1955   to  authorize 
^e  Housing   Administrator    to   make   loans. 
with  deferred  payment  of  principal  and  In- 
,,' est  to  communities  to  finance  the  acquisi- 
tion of  open  or  predominantly  undeveloped 
ilnd  planned   to   be   utilized   In   connection 
with  the  future  construction  of  public  works 
and  facilities      These  loans  would  have  to  be 
reasonib:v  -secured;    would  bear   Interest  at 
the  rate  prescribed  by  the  statutory  formula 
in  the   public    facility   loans   program    (ctir- 
rently  4  percent);    and  would  have  a  maxi- 
mum   maturitv    of    15    years.     These    loans 
would  be  made  from   the  authcrlzatlon  for 
the  public  facility  loans  program,  but  would 
not  be  subject   to   the    population  limit  In 
that  prugram. 

Advances  for  public  uorks  planning 
Section   403:   Amends    section    702    of   the 
Housing  Act  of  1954  to   (1 )    authorize  addi- 
tion..! appropriations    of   not   to   exceed   $20 
million  for  public  works  planning  advances; 
,2'  permit  a  public  agency  which  constructs 
only  u  part  of  a  public  work  planned  with  an 
advance  under  the  first  or  second  as  well  as 
the  third  advance  planning  programs  to  re- 
pay only  that  proportionate  amount  of  the 
advance  as  the  Administrator  determines  to 
be  equitable;    (3)   authorize  the  Administra- 
tor to  terminate  all  or  a  portion  of  the  lia- 
bility for  repayment  of   any   advance  made 
under   the    first,    second,    or    third    advance 
planning   programs   upon   terms  and   condi- 
tions he  deems  equitable;    (4)   authorize  the 
.Administrator   to    terminate   any   agreement 
:  ir  .in  advance   under   the   first,  second,  or 
third  advance  planning  programs  whenever 
he  determines  that   there   Is   no  reasonable 
Ulcelihfnxl  that  the  public  work  planned  will 
be  constructed;    (5)    eliminate   the  require- 
ment that  the  applicant  for  e  planning  ad- 
vance must  hold  In  a  separate  account  the 
funds  required  to  finance  the  costs  of  pre- 
paring a  plan  for  the  construction  of  a  public 
facility;  and  (6)   make  Indian  tribes  eligible 
for  public  works  planning  advances. 

TITLT    V       MORTGAGE     INSURANCE    PROCEDUKAL 
AMENDMENTS 

Tine  limit  on  FHA  recoupment  of  title  I 
insurance  payments 
Section  501:  Amends  section  2(g)  of  the 
National  Housing  Act  to  remove  FHA's  au- 
thority to  demand  return  by  lenders  of  In- 
surance benefits  they  have  received  on  title 
1  defaulted  property  Improvement  loans 
where  claims  were  certified  for  payment  prior 
to  December  31,  1957.  and  FHA  finds  defects 
In  the  loans  Under  present  law,  where 
claims  of  lenders  were  certified  for  payment 
after  December  31.  1967.  FHA  cannot  de- 
mand return  of  payment  If  2  years  have 
passed  after  the  certification,  but  tha  2-year 
limit  for  demand  of  return  does  not  apply 
to  loans  certified  prior  to  that  date. 
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optional  cash  payment  of  insurance  benefits 
Section  502:    Amends   title  V   of   the   Na- 
tional Housing  Act  by  adding  a  new  section 
which  would  authorize  the  Federal  Housing 
Commissioner,  In  his  discretion,  to  pay  in- 
surance claims  in  cash  when  at  the  time  of 
payment,  he  determines  this  to  be  desirable. 
This  authority  could  be  used  In  place  of  issu- 
ing and  then  calling  debentures,  but  would 
In   no   way   authorize    the   FHA   to   obligate 
Itself  to  pay  in  cash  rather  than  debentures. 
Low-cost  housing  in  outlying  areas 
Section  503 :  Amends  section  203  ( 1 )  of  the 
National  Housing  Act  to  raise  from  $9,000  to 
$11,000  the  dollar  limit  on  the  amount  of  a 
mortgage  which  can  be  insured  by  the  Fed- 
eral    Housing     Commissioner     on     low-cost 
housing  In  outlying  areas. 

Changes  in  FHA  insurance  benefits  and 

simplification  of  payment  procedures 
Section  504:  Amends  the  National  Hous- 
ing Act  to  simpllfv  the  collection  of  insur- 
ance claims  by  lenders.  This  would  include 
the  elimination  of  ■•certificates  of  claim"  on 
home  mortgages,  and  providing  for  appro- 
priate Increases  in  the  amount  of  the  deben- 
tures paid  to  the  lenders. 

Would  also  eliminate  payment  of  mortgage 
premiums  by  lenders  upon  multifamily  mort- 
gages after  application  for  insurance  ben- 
efits. 


Elimination  of  mandatory  acquisition  or 
foreclosure  within  1  year  of  multifamily 
project  in  default 

Section  505:  Amends  section  207 ^k)  of  the 
National  Housing  Act  to  eliminate  the  re- 
quirement that  the  Federal  Housing  Com- 
missioner acquire  or  foreclose  a  multifamily 
housing  project  within  1  year  of  the  default 
on  the  mortgage. 

Room  count  limitation  in  FHA  multifamily 
projects 
Section  506 :  Amends  the  National  Housing 
Act  to  substitute  for  the  present  room  count 
limit  on  the  amount  of  an  FHA-insured 
mortgage  financing  a  multifamily  housing 
project  a  limit  based  on  the  number  of  fam- 
ily units  in  the  project  combined  with  dollar 
limits  per  family  unit  based  on  the  number 
of  bedrooms  In  each  unit.  The  dollar -per- 
unit  limits  could  be  Increased  by  not  to  ex- 
ceed 45  percent  in  high-cost  areas. 

FHA  section  221  housing  for  low-  or 
moderate -income  persons 
Section  507:  Amends  section  221(c)  of  the 
National  Housing  Act  to  authorize  individual 
elderly  persons  to  purchase  or  occupy  low- 
and  moderate-income  housing  financed  un- 
der the  section  221  mortgage  insurance  pro- 
gram     This   would    include   renUl    housing 
financed  with  mortgages  bearing  below-mar- 
ket  Interest  rates  under  the  section  22Hd) 
(3)  program. 

Also  amends  section  221(d)  (3)  of  the  Na- 
tional Housing  Act  to  permit  any  mortgagor 
(Which  could  include  a  trust,  partnership. 
or  Individual)  approved  by  the  Federal  Hous- 
ing Commissioner  to  be  a  mortgagor  under 
the  below-market  rental  housing  program  for 
low-  and  moderate-income  families  author- 
ized by  that  section  if  the  mortgagor  is  reg- 
ulated by  the  Commissioner  as  to  rents, 
charges,  and  methods  of  operation  in  a  man- 
ner that  will  effectuate  the  purposes  of  the 

^"^Adds^language  to  section  221(e)  to  provide 
that  the  Commissioner  may  approve  as  a 
mortgagor  under  the  below-market  rental 
housing  program  a  mortgagor  which  has  en- 
tered int^  an  agreement  with  a  private  non- 
profit corporation  eligible  for  an  Insured 
mortgage  under  the  program  that  the  mort- 
gage will  sell  the  project  when  It  Is  com- 
pleted to  the  corporation  at  the  actual  cost 
of  the  project.  The  mortgagor  to  whom  the 
property  Is  sold  would  be  regulated  by  the 
Commissioner  by  Imposing  occupancy  restric- 


tions Income  limits  on  tenants,  low  rentals, 
and  other  restrictions  which  would  carry  out 
the  purpose  of  providing  housing  for  low-  or 
moderate-income  families  or  persons. 

Mortgage  insurance  for  servicemen 
Section  508;  Amends  section  222(b)  of  the 
National  Housing  Act  to  authorize  members 
of  the  Armed  Forces  and   the   Coast  Guard 
to  obtain,  on  the  epecial  terms  provided  by 
the  section  222  mortgage  insurance  program 
for  servicemen,  housing  financed  under  the 
section  221  mortgage  insurance  program  for 
low-  or  moderate-income  families. 
Private   financing   of  sale   of   FHA-acquired 
properties 
section  609:    Amends  section  223(c)  of  the 
National  Housing  Act  to  encourage  private 
financing  of  the  sale  of  FHA-acquired  prop- 
erties by  authorizing  FHA  to  insure  mortgage 
loans  made  by  private  lenders  to  the   pur- 
chasers of  the  properties  without  regard  to 
limitations   or    requirements   usually   appli- 
cable to  insured  mortgages. 

Experimental  housing 
Section  510 :  Amends  section  233  of  the  Na- 
tional Housing  Act  to  permit  mortgages 
which  meet  the  requirements  of  any  of  the 
title  II  mortgage  insurance  programs  of  F^ 
to  be  insured  under  the  experimental  hous- 
ing program  if  the  housing  involves  the  titlli- 
zatlon  or  testing  of  new  design,  materials, 
construction  methods,  or  experimental  prop- 
erty standards  for  neighborhood  design.  Un- 
der present  law.  only  mortgages  which  meet 
the  requirements  of  the  regular  section  203 
home  mortgage  insurance  program  or  the  sec- 
tion 207  rental  housing  program  can  be  in- 
sured under  the  special  experimental  housing 
program. 

Mortgage  insurance  for  condominiums 
Section  511 :   Amends  the  National  Housing 

Act  to  perfect  FHA  ^^^^^^^^  ;°^?SSng 
ium  mortgage  Insurance  by  ^D.^^J'^'^t^^^! 
the  maximum  mortgage  terms  for  the  pur 
chase  of  individual  units  to  conform  to  regu- 
ri  seSon  203  terms;  (2)  Pennlttlng  con- 
dominiums to  consist  of  more  than  one  struc- 
ture- (3)  permitting  an  investor-sponsor  co- 
oSrative  S  convert  to  a  -ondominun^.^nd 
^l)  authorizing  special  mortgage  Insurance 
or  construction  or  rehabilitation  of  a  con- 
dominium  structure  (before  it  is  so Id^n 
units)  as  distinguished  from  the  existing 
pracUce  of  insuring  the  structure  under  the 
regular  FHA  rental  programs. 

TTTLE     VI— PARTICIPATION     IN     FNMA      POOL     OF 
MORTGAGES 


Pooling  of  mortgages  for  sale 
Section  601(a)  :  Amends  section  302  of  the 
FNMA  Charter  Act  to  add  a  '^ew  subsection 
(c)  which  would  vest  FNMA  with  fiduciary 
powers  and  enable  FNMA  to  ^e"  J'^^f^^^^^i 
interests  or  participations  In  mortgages  or 
interests  therein.  FNMA  would  be  au- 
thorized to  guarantee  these  beneflcal  In- 
terests or  participations  and  Instruments 
Sncing  these  beneficial  Interests  or  par- 
ticipation would  be  exempted  from  the  SEC 

'^Th)  Amends  section  311  of  the  FNMA 
Charter  Act  to  Include  the  types  of  Instru- 
SSni  IssuKl  by  FNMA  in  a  fiduciary  capac- 
uy  wUWn  Se  definition  of  legal  Investments 
set  forth  In  that  section.  ^     „     ,  ^ 

(c)  Amends  section  5136  of  the  Revised 
Statutes  to  exclude  Instruments  Issued  by 
FNMA  in  a  fiduciary  capacity  from  the 
limitations  imposed  by  Federal  banking 
laws  As  a  result,  national  and  other  af- 
fected banks  would  be  able  to  deal  In.  under- 
write, and  purchase  for  their  own  account 
participations  and  other  i^truments  Issued 
bv  FNMA  in  a  fiduciary  capacity,  as  they  may 
now  do  with  respect  to  FNMA  obligations. 

fd)  Amends  subsection  (h)  of  section  11. 
and  section  16,  of  the  Pef^  Hom^„,^ 
Bank  Act  to  permit  investment  of  surplus 
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&nd  1— m  IB  funds  of  Pederal  home  loan  banlu 
In  lastrumants  issued  by  FNMA  la  its  fidu- 
ciary capacity. 

(e)  Amends  section  5  of  th«  Home  Owners' 
Loan  Act  oX  1933  to  permit  the  investment  of 
Federal  savings  and  loan  associations'  issets 
In  Instnunents  Issued  by  FNMA  In  Its  fld'.i- 
clary  capacity. 

(f)  Amends  pertinent  provisions  of  chap- 
ter 37.  title  38,  United  States  Code,  dealing 
with  the  OI  loan  program  administered  by 
the  Veterans'  Administration,  so  as  to  provide 
authority  for  the  Veterans'  Administration 
to  Join  in  the  financing  arrangements  au- 
thorised by  this  title  It  would  also  provide 
for  dlBposltlon  of  the  proceeds  received  by 
VA  from  the  sale  of  participations.  The 
ownership  of  VA's  mortgages,  as  well  as  the 
serricing  and  management  of  such  mort- 
gages, would  remain  In  the  VA  unless  there 
IB  a  default  as  to  the  related  participations 

Also  amends  section  1823  of  title  38.  United 
States  Code,  so  as  to  make  It  clear  that  the 
time  limit  imposed  by  that  section  for  re- 
turn to  the  Treasury  of  all  sums  In  the  direct 
loan  revolving  fund  upon  completion  of  the 
direct  loan  program  will  not  prevent  main- 
tenance of  a  reasonable  reserve  for  meeting 
commitments  arising  out  of  the  new  financ- 
ing arrangements  contemplated  by  this  title 

TYPE     VII       BUa.*L     HOUSING 

Ejctension  of  rural  homing  prograrns 

Section  701:  Amends  sections  511,512  513. 
and  515  of  the  Housing  Act  of  1949  rx)  extend 
certain  rural  housing  programs  until  Octo- 
ber 1.  194U. 

In  addition  this  section  would  authorize 
an  additional  $150  million  for  the  proijram  of 
direct  housing  loans  administered  by  the 
Farmers  Home  .Administration  and  increase 
from  tlOO,000  to  $300,000  the  maximum 
amovint  of  a  loan  which  may  be  Insured 
imder  section  515(b)  of  title  V  for  rental 
housing  and  related  facilities  for  elderly  per- 
sons and  elderly  families  In  rural  aretts. 
Dtlinxtion  of  domestic  farm  labor 

Section  702:  Amends  section  514(f)  of  the 
Housing  Act  of  1949  .ind  redefines  "domestic 
farm  labor"  to  make  Immigrant  farm  laborers 
permanently  residing  In  'he  United  States 
after  legal  entry  for  permanent  residence  as 
well  as  citizen  farm  laborers  eligible  to  x;- 
cupy  housing  financed  with  loans  under  that 
section. 

Low-rent  housing  for  domefitic  farm,  labor 
Section  703  Amend.s  title  V  of  the  Hou.s- 
Ing  Act  of  1949  by  adding  a  new  section 
which  would  au'hnrlze  grant,s  of  up  to  two- 
thirds  of  the  cost  of  providing  low-rent  hous- 
ing for  domestic  farm  labor  Grants  could 
be  made  upon  the  application  of  a  State  or 
political  subdivision  thereof,  or  any  public 
or  private  nonprofit  organization.  The  ap- 
plicant would  be  required  to  agree  i  1 1  not 
to  charge  rentals  exceeding  amounts  ap- 
proved by  the  Secretary.  2  >  to  maintain  the 
housing  at  all  times  In  a  safe  and  sanitary 
condition,  and  i3)  to  give  domestic  farm 
labor  an  absolute  priority  for  occupancy 
Ten  million  dollars  are  pr(jvided  for  this  new 
program  for  the  perl(xl  ending  September  30. 
1965. 

Trn.«  vni — MzscciXANEotrs 
FNMA — Purcha-^e  of  participaticms 
Section  801:  Repeals  section  304(d)   of  the 
Federal  National  Mortgage  Association  Char- 
ter Act  and  so  eliminates  the  restriction  on 
FNMA   purchasing    participations    In    mort- 
gages under  Its  secondary  market  operations. 
Open-rpace    pro-am — Grant    authorization 
Section  802:  Amends  section  702(b)  of  the 
Housing  Act  of  19«1  to  Increase  by  125  mil- 
lion   the    authorization    for    the    open-space 
grant   program    sind    provide    that    amounts 
appropriated  for  the  program  shall  remain 
available  until  expended 


Housing  for  the  elderly- -Loan  authorization 

Section    803      Amends    section   202    of    the 
Housing  Act  of  1959  to  Increase  by  $75  mil- 
lion the  authorization  of  appropriations  for 
loans  fur  housing  for  the  elderly. 
College  housing 

Section  804;  Amends  section  404ib)  of  the 
Housing  Act  of  1950  to  permit  a  CDllege  hous- 
ing loan  to  be  made  U)  an  eligible  lujnprofit 
corporation  without  requiring  the  educa- 
tional Institution  to  co8lf?n  the  note  for  the 
college  housing  loan  whenever  State  law 
prevents  the  educational  Institution  from 
acting  as  cosigner  However,  the  loan  could 
not  be  made  to  the  nonprofit  corporation 
without  the  educational  Institution  coslgn- 
ing  the  note  unle«i8  the  educational  Institu- 
tion approved  the  prop<.i»ed  college  housing 
project   and   the   nonprofit  corporation. 

Acquisition  of  rental  housing  project 

Section  805  Amends  section  404(a)  of  the 
Housing  .Amendments  of  1955  to  authorize 
the  Secretary  of  Defense  to  acquire  any  hous- 
ing financed  with  mortgages  insured  under 
section  608  of  the  National  Housing  Act  (In- 
cluding adjacent  property  constructed  pri- 
marily to  provide  commercial  facilities  for 
the  occupants  of  such  housing)  completed 
prior  to  July  1,  1952,  which  Is  situated  on 
or  adjacent  to  a  military  installation  and 
which  was  considered  as  necessary  military 
housing  prior  to  construction 

Fellowships  for  city  planning  and  urban 
studies 

Section  806  This  section  would  authorize 
the  appropriation  of  up  to  $500,000  annually 
for  a  3-year  period  to  the  Housing  and  Home 
Finance  .Administrator  to  provide  fellowships 
In  public  and  private  nonprofit  institutions 
of  higher  learning  for  the  gradinite  triilnlng 
of  professional  city  planning  and  urban  and 
housing  technician.""  and  specialists  The  Ad- 
ministrator would  be  directed  to  consult  with 
the  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  In  .iclmlnlsterlng  the  program 

Federal  savings  and  loan  assoriations 
Section  807  Amends  section  5(c)  of  the 
Home  Owners'  Loiin  .Act  of  1933  to  brouden 
the  Investment  powers  of  federally  chartered 
and  federally  UusureU  savings  and  loan  asso- 
ciations by  (  l  >  extending  the  stiituli)ry  lend- 
ing area  for  such  an  association  (now  50 
miles  of  Its  home  orficei  any  area  within  100 
miles  of  the  home  office;  (2)  permlttli^.g  a 
Federal  association  to  Invest  up  to  40  per- 
cent (now  30  percent)  of  Its  iiasets  In  first 
Hens  and  participating  Interests  In  first  liens 
on  Improved  real  estau-  outside  Its  basic 
lending  area;  (3)  permitting  a  Federal  asso- 
ciation to  make  loan.s  secured  by  a  leasehold 
If  the  term  of  the  leasehold  does  not  expire 
'  or  Is  renewable  automatically  by  the  holder 
or  the  association)  for  at  least  15  years  be- 
yond the  maturity  of  the  loan,  or  for  such 
longer  period  fus  the  Federal  Honie  Loan  Bank 
Board  may  prescribe;  i4)  {permitting  a  Fed- 
eral association  to  Invest  not  more  than  5 
percent  of  its  as.sets  in  real  property  and 
obligations  or  Interests  in  obligations  se- 
.:ured  by  tirst  Hens  nn  real  property  located 
within  an  urban  renewal  area,  (5)  permitting 
a  Federal  association  to  Invest  up  to  2  percent 
of  Its  assets  In  a  State  corporation  If  the 
entire  capital  stock  of  the  corporation  Is  open 
to  and  l.sRUfHl  only  to  savings  and  loan  lusso- 
catlons  and  federally  chartered  a.ssoclatlons 
In  that  State:  and  (6)  permitting  nonfed- 
erally  Insured  or  guaranteed  home  mortgages 
with  maturities  of  30  years  (now  2.'>  years) 
to  be  accepted  by  a  Federal  home  loan  bank 
as  collateral  for  an  advance  to  Its  members 

Real  estate  loans  by  national  banks 
Section  808     Amends  section  24  of  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  .Act  to  liberalize  limits  on  home 
loans  made  by  national  banks  by  permitting 
the  loans  to  be  in  amounts  up  to  80  percent 
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(now  75  percent)    of  the  appraised  t»1u»  «* 
the  real  estate  offered  as  security  and  to  h« 
maturities  of  up  to  30  years  ( now  ao  yesn" 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President  foi 
lowing  the  principles  set  out  by  the 'sub! 
committee  that  I  have  already  dlacuaaed. 
the  committee  bill  would  extend  theS 
minatlon  dates  on  all  existing  hominl 
programs  for  a  15-month  period,  thatu 
until  October  1.  1965.  On  thoee  pro. 
grams  which  are  not  terminated  by  date 
but  which  are  governed  in  their  duration 
by  the  sunount  of  funds  available  to  carry 
them  on,  the  bill  would  authorize  fundi 
to  continue  the  programs  for  a  15-month 
period  at  their  present  operating  level 
Let  me  now  discuss  tliose  programs  that 
were  continued  by  fund  Increases. 

CAPITAL    CaANT    AUTHORIZATION 

The  first  continuing  authorization 
dealt  with  in  the  committee  bill  is  that  of 
the  urban  renewa'  capital  grant  author- 
ization. The  bill  would  Increase  the  obll- 
national  authority  available  to  the  Ad- 
ministrator for  the  next  15  months  by 
$850  million.  Nearly  all  of  the  available 
capital  grant  authority  under  the  urban 
ren»>wal  program  is  now  obligated.  The 
committee  was  advised  that  there  is  i 
backlo.?  of  applications  totaling  over  $500 
million.  About  260  new  projects  requir- 
inj?  $700  million  In  contract  authority  are 
expected  to  be  approved  during  fiscal 
year  1965.  In  agreeing  to  the  $850  mO- 
lion  new  authorization  for  the  15-monUi 
period,  the  committee  was  aware  of  the 
backlog  of  applications  and  the  ever-in- 
creasing number  of  new  projects.  ItWM 
also  aware  that  the  gross  aggregate  dollar 
volume  of  applications  would  probably 
exceed  the  amount  made  available  by  this 
bill,  Neverthele.ss,  we  felt  that  the  cur- 
rent level  of  activity  under  this  program 
is  reasonable. 

fRBA.V    RE.NfWAL    DEMONSTRATION    PROORAM 

The  second  authorization  dealt  with 
in  the  committee  bill  would  increase  by 
$5  million  the  funds  that  would  be  avail- 
able for  the  urban  renewal  demonstra- 
tion grant  program,  which  is  carried  on 
under  .section  314  of  the  Housing  Act  o( 
1954.  The  present  authorization  for  this 
program  is  completely  committed  and 
unless  new  funds  are  authorized  the  pro- 
gram will  come  to  a  halt.  While  I  will 
not  go  into  a  detailed  discussion  of  the 
demonstration  projects  which  have  been 
undertaken  under  this  small  program. 
Senators  will  find  a  detailed  discussion 
commencing  on  page  19  of  the  committee 
report 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr  SPARKMAN.  I  yield  myself  2 
additional  minutes. 

PLANNING    GRANT    AITTHORIZATION 

The  committee  bill  would  increase  the 
amount  which  can  be  appropriated  for 
grants  under  the  urban  planning  pro- 
gram, that  is  section  701  of  the  Houslnf 
Act  of  1954,  by  $30  million.  Present  ap- 
propriation authority  under  this  bill  b 
nearly  exhausted — I  believe  the  remain- 
ing balance  of  the  appropriation  au- 
thority Is  about  $2.5  million — and  here 
again,  this  additional  authority  will  con- 
tinue the  program  at  its  present  le^d 
for  the  next  15  months. 
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_,.^   IN    ATTTHOEIZATION    rOE    ANOTAt 

'**'^^         coNTaiBtrnoNS 


worthy  individual  mortfagors  who  are    »», *e   eff«t  that  mtttoum  houdM 
-»-»  ■"  -^^i^ii^^.  S^  difficult,  in  making  toe^  mort-    ^^  "«^^^^|^£t°^e  «tS^ 

--^rru-s--"--  -'s^-''-VIZSH  iS^Srisiiti-^e'^rrojr- 

ESi"-*-=    ^CSSSSSr    V.=ltS?t.Toid  strengthen 
^is  amendment  additional     needed  to  be  taken  to  make ^worka Die.     ^"^^^t  in  two  respects.    First. 

"'if^rmT^ie  Housing  Agency  to  con-     ers  ^/,t^«?  moSTge^^i^lties    and    ment   activiUes  within   urban   renewal 

ES^-rhtrrsre'^t^-al    S£S€F4S?run«    =r/n?S^°arr:^^jrenTrth'^^ 

in  the  last  few  years.  derstands  that,  in  general,  forbearance 

..w-iNcoMi  HOUSING  DEMONST»ATicN  PEG-      ^^^^  ^^  limited  only  to  the  most  deserv- 

GBAM    AUTHORIZATION  ^^^  ^^^  ^  ^^^   ^^^   j^^^e  TCaSOn- 

The  committee  bill  would  increase  by     ^^^^  expectation  of  working  out  of  their 
15  million  the  amount  authorized   for     jjygculties  in  a  short  period  of  time. 
mnts  by  the  Housing  and  Home  Finance  correction  of  substantial  defects  in 

*  -— '-*    '"    r^o^olrtriinor  and   dfim-  mortgaged    HOMES 


5?encv  to  assist  in  developing  and  dem 
Jnstratmg  new  and  Improved  means  of 
Providing  housing  for  low-income  per- 
S^S  families.  I  might  add  here  that 
rhe  committee  report  contains  a  dlscus- 
Mon  commencing  on  page  29.  relative 
to  the  projects  which  have  been  under- 
uken  with  funds  available  from  the 
demonstration  program. 

ADVANCES     FOR     PUBLIC     WORKS     PLANNINO 

The  bill  would  authorize  the  appro- 


areas  anu,  seuuiiuij,  ii.  ^^^^ ZvTi 

workable  program  reqiiirement  so  that, 
beginning  3  years  after  enactment  of  this 
bill,  no  workable  program  would  be  cer- 
tified or  recertified  unless  the  locality  had 
a  minimum  standards  housing  code  in 
effect  for  at  least  6  months.  Also  the 
Housing  Administrator  would  have  to  be 
satisfied  that  the  locality  is  carrying  out 


MORTGAGED  HOMES  an TfT ^tive  program  of  enforcement  con 

under  this  provision,  the  FHA  would    ^^3^^^^^^? the  code. 
be  authorized  to  aid  distressed  home-     sistem  wiw  .     .  .._ 


owners  who  find  structural  or  other 
major  defects  in  their  properties  pur- 
chased with  FHA-lnsured  loans.  The 
committee  held  extensive  hearings  on 
this  subject  and  was  told  about  a  num- 
ber of  cases  In  which  the  homeowner, 
after  living  in  his  home  for  a  short  while, 
found  critical  structural  defects  in  his 


The  bill  would  authorize  tne  appro-  found  critical  structural  aeieci^  ui  m 
nriation  of  an  additional  $20  million  for  home  but  was  unable  to  have  them  cor 
^"      , *  — ^^0^,-Qm  fnr  ortvftnr.pR  In     ><^^o/4  Ko/«>ii<:o  thp  hnilder  either  refusei 


carr>'lng  out  a  program  for  advances  In 
public  works  planning.  At  the  present 
ume  appropriation  authority  for  this 
program  is  exhausted. 

EITtNSlON     OF    RVRAL     HOUSING    PROGRAMS 

The  committee  bill  contains  a  two- 
fold extension  relative  to  the  rural  hous- 
ing programs.  First,  It  would  extend  the 
niral  housing  programs  contained  in  title 
V  of  the  Housing  Act  of  1949  untU  Sep- 
tember 30,  1965,  thus  effecting  the  same 
15-month  extension  for  this  program. 
Second,  it  would  authorize  an  additional 
$150  million  to  continue  the  title  V  direct 
loan  program  for  the  15-month  period. 

OPEW-SPACE    PROGRAM GRANT     AUTHORIZATION 

The  bill  would  increase  the  amount 
which  can  be  appropriated  for  grants 
under  the  open-space  program  by  $30 
million.  Again,  the  additional  appro- 
pnation  authority  is  in  keeping  with 
other  sections  of  the  bill,  to  continue 
existing  programs  for  a  15-month  period. 

HOUSING     FOR     THE     ELDERLY LOAN 

AUTHORIZATION 

The  committee  bill  would  Increase  the 
amount  which  may  be  appropriated  for 


IIUIUC     VJU.H    woo     u»i«>^,.^     ^- — 

rected  because  the  builder  either  refused 
or  was  financially  unable  to  do  anything 
about  them.  The  burden  was  unfairly 
loaded  onto  the  homeowTier. 

Under  the  committee  bill,  the  FHA 
would  be  authorized  to  correct  the  de- 
fects, pay  the  homeowner's  claim  on  ac- 
count of  the  defects,  or  acquire  the  prop- 
erty. A  request  for  relief  would  have  to 
be  filed  by  the  homeowner  not  later  than 
4  years  after  the  insurance  of  the  mort- 
gage. In  order  to  avoid  the  FHA  being 
deluged  with  complaints  because  of 
minor  matters,  the  language  in  the  bill 
limits  such  claims  only  to  structural  de- 
fects which  affect  the  livabillty  of  the 
home. 

MORTGAGE  INSURANCE  FOR  NONPROFrT   NURSING 
HOMES 

The  bin  would  amend  existing  law  to 
make  private  nonprofit  nursing  homes 
eligible  for  FHA  Insured  mortgages.  Ex- 
isting law  limits  such  insurance  to  pro- 
prietary nursing  homes,  and  the  com- 
mittee felt  it  only  fair  that  this  authority 
should  be  extended  to  the  nonprofit 
nursing  homes. 


I  know  there  is  a  great  deal  of  differ- 
ence of  opinion  on  the  use  of  code  en- 
forcement to  solving  the  housing  prob- 
lem m  our  cities.    Some  feel  that  the 
answer  to  this  problem  Is  the  construc- 
tion of  more  houses,  not  code  enforce- 
ment.    In  general,  I  subscribe  to  this 
view  and  I  have  consistently  supported 
laws  to  help  finance  new  houses  to  build 
up  the  supply,  and  we  need  more  of  this. 
However  I  am  convinced  that  It  is  also 
important  to  maintain  the  existing  hous- 
ing supply  through  reasonably  well  ad- 
ministered code  enforcement  programs, 
and  that  a  small  amount  of  money  spent 
as  a  preventive  measure  can  save  mil- 
lions of  doUars  in  areas  which  would 
otherwise  become  slums  and  have  to  oe 

bulldozed.  ,.  .v,«f 

I  am  also  aware  of  the  argument  that 
code  enforcement  is  a  precisely  local 
matter  and  not  in  the  province  of  the 
Federal  Government.  I  fully  subscribe  to 
this  and  agreed  to  the  new  Provisions 
with  the  understanding  that  the  mini- 
mum standards  housing  code  be  devel- 
oped locally  and  that  the  work  be  admin- 
istered solely  under  local  direction  and 
supervision. 

EELOCATION    PAYMENTS 

The  bill  would  increase  relocation  ben- 
efits to  low-income  families,  elderly  In- 
dividuals, and  small  business  concerns 
displaced  from  urban  renewal  areas. 

For  displaced  families  and  elderly  in- 
dividuals, monthly  payments  would  be 
allowed  for  a  period  of  12^  n^o^^^^.  ^° 
make  up  the  difference  between  what 


amount  which  may  be  appropriated  for  Everyone  who  has  had  elderly  parents                              nmerence   oetwccxx  «..»« 

the  direct  loan  elderly  housing  program,  or  other  family  members  seek mg  nurs-  ^f  ^  up  the  dinerence                        ^^ 

that  is  the  section  202  program  of  the  ing  home  care  knows  that  great  need  for  the  dlsplacee  can  affom    j^  ^^^  ^^ 

Housing   Act  of   1959,   by   $75  million,  more  and  better  nursing  homes.    FHA  income-and  ^^^^^^^^  of  this  is  to 

Again,  this  amount   will  continue   the  financing  will  help  reduce  costs  to  enable  ^entjious^g^™  P^^ 

program  at  Its  same  rate  during  the  com-  more   nonprofit    sponsor    to   construct  «;^^low  fome  ren^^^ 

ing  15-month  period.  these  badly  needed  faculties.  who  are  forced  to  m^^^^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^_ 

In  addition  to  extending  existing  pro-  code  enforcement  n^t  afford  decent  housing  In  a  new  lo- 

grams,  the  committee  approved  a  num-  ^he  bill  would  add  several  new  pro-  ""''  **                                — — —  «-«*'>  *v, 

"--    '      •          ■       "'-^  '"  '"'*  visions  which  have  as  their  purpose  the 

strengthening  of  code  enforcement  activ- 
ities within  our  cities.  Under  existing 
law    Federal  assistance  for  urban  re- 

FHA  FORBEARANCE  PROVISION  neWal.  pubUc  housing.  and  some  FHA  ""iTwof'prop^Vt^  up  to  $200  for  dls 

The  committee  approved  amendments  P«>f^  ^^^J^^f/ ii  S"^  oL  r^^  Placed  famiUes.   which   the  ^omml^ 

which  would  provide  additional  relief  to  '^o'^^^le  program  by  the^ty^   ^n^^  Relieves  was  far  from  ftdeq,^%te  to  ^om- 

FHA  mortgagors  in  default  due  to  cir-  QUMamt  ^,?f  J^^/^'^^^  ^jXSm  pense  these  people  for  their  dislocatio^ 

cumstances  beyond  their  control.   Exist-  is  that  the  city  must  have  a  mlnu^^  p           ^^^^^    ^^^^^   concerns,   th^ 

ing  law  gives  Uie  FHA  Commissioner  au-  ?o^^  <^^,^^^„,S^'^f^  whose  average  earnings  are  less  th^ 

thority  to  work  out  arrangements  to  h^P  ^^'^SI^',^^«a^^;C^£^o'°ny  $10,000  per  year,  the  bill  would  authorl«. 

prevent  foreclosure  proceedings  against  Tne  commiii^e  was  t^icoc 


Krams,  tne  commiiiee  appruvcu  u  iiuui- 
ber  of  substantive  changes  which  It  felt 
were  necessarj*  to  broaden  and  improve 
existing  programs.  I  should  like  to  give 
a  brief  explanation  of  some  of  these. 

FHA   FORBEARANCE  PROVISION 


not  anora  aeucut  ii^i^.*^  ---  ~  --- 
cation.    Safeguards  are  written  ^to  the 
new  law  to  limit  such  aid  to  those  who 

need  it.  ,.  _   ^  ._, 

Existing   law   merely   provides  reim- 
bursement for  moving  expenses  and  dl- 
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a  readjustment  payment  of  $1,000  upon  dustry  to  provide  the  huusiiiK  needs  In-  The   amendment  Is   not  worded 

displacement  plus  an  additional  $1,500  if.  .^ijfar  as  it  could,  and  to  provide  CJovern-  cLsely  as  I  had  drafted  it.  but  more  im" 

because  of  the  displacement,  the  busl-  ment    participation   only    to   the   extent  p<3rtant.   the   new   proposed  section  M- 

ness  concern  is  unable  to  reestablish  It-  that  it  became  nece.ssarv.  lookii-.L;  toward  will  enable  the   Federal   HousinB  rvi' 


self  within  1  year  Present  law  permits 
pa3nnents  to  the  displaced  business  up 
to  $3,000  for  direct  loss  of  property  and 
for  all  moving  expenses. 

FARM  HOUSING 

The  bill  would  add  several  provisions 
to  help  improve  the  housing  of  our  farm 
and  rural  people.  Changes  were  In- 
cluded which  would  make  more  workable 
the  rural  program  of  rental  hou-sing  for 
the  elderly,  and  a  program  Is  added 
which  would  help  provide  low -cost  rental 
housing  for  domestic  farmworkers  Un- 
der this  new  pro^'ram,  k^rants  would  be 
made  to  defray  tv\.o-thirds  of  the  cost  of 
constructing  modest  rental  quarters  for 
occupancy  by  dome.stic  farmworkers 
Sponsoring  would  come  from  farmers' 
cooperatives  and  other  nonprofit  t^roups. 
as  well  as  from  State  or  other  political 
entities 

KXPANSION   or  URH.\N   PUNNTNli  A.SoISTA.NCE 
PROCIL^M        SEt^TION    70  1 

The  bill  would  expand  the  urban  plan- 
ning assistance  program  to  make  eligible 
large  counties--50.000  or  more  popula- 
tion— and  other  types  of  planning  tiodies 
which  are  not  now  eligible  for  this  type 
of  assistance 

Under  this  program,  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment makes  grants.  principally 
through  State  planning  agencies,  to  help 
small  cities  and  small  counties  carry  out 
extensive  planning  programs.  It  is  one 
of  our  most  popular  programs  and  has 
done  an  outstanding  .service  in  helping 
the  small  cities  in  their  urban  planning. 
The  Federal  Government  pays  two-thirds 
of  the  cost  and  the  local  government 
pays  the  other  one-third 

OTHEX  AMENDMENTS 

In  addition  to  the  provisions  I  have 
mentioned  above,  the  bill  would  amend 
existing  FHA  law  in  a  number  of  respects 
to  improve  it  and  make  it  more  effective 
in  providing  low -priced  homes  for  our 
people.  As  you  know,  the  FHA  has  been 
in  existence  now  for  30  years  and  has 
done  a  tremendous  job  of  helping  to  pro- 
vide homeownership  and  decent  rental 
housing  for  millions  of  our  people  FHA 
programs,  however,  are  not  astatic  and 
need  coristant  att^-ntion  to  keep  them  up 
to  date  and  make  them  workable  under 
current  conditions 

LiJcewise.  the  committee  considered 
individual  amendments  relative  to  urban 
renewal,  low-rent  housing,  community 
facilities,  PNMA.  savings  and  loan  asso- 
ciations, and  national  banks  These 
follow  in  general  the  FHA  procedural 
amendments  to  strengthen  and  Improve 
existing  programs  and  make  them  more 
workable  under  today's  conditions. 

As  I  have  said,  there  are  other  provi- 
sions in  the  bill  which  are  aimed  pri- 
marily at  assisting  in  the  admimstraiion 
and  operation  of  existing  programs 
Generally,  we  did  not  adopt  new  meas- 
ures or  new  programs  that  were  sub- 
mitted to  us.  Yet  we  sought  to  continue 
a  housing  program  that  will  carry  out 
the  housing  objectives  which  were  laid 
down  by  Congress  in  the  Housing  Act  of 
1949 — that  Is.  to  encourage  private  Ln- 


the  eventual  goal  of  a  decent,  sanitary. 
and  safe  house,  in  suitable  surroundings. 
for  every  American  family 

Mr  LAUSCHF  Mr  President,  will 
the  Senator  vidd  ' 

Mr   SPARKMAN      I  vleld 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  nf  th.e  Senator  has  expired 

Mr  SPARKMAN  I  yield  myself  3  ad- 
ditional minute's. 

Mr  I^AUSCHE  I  have  received  letters 
from  builders  m  ( )hlo  \^ho  construct  sin- 
^If'-family  dwellings  They  have  read 
re^xtru  tl;at  the  bill  contains  a  provision 
making  applicable  the  Davis-Bacon  Act 
to  stn.:le-family  dwellings,  as  distin- 
guished from  multifamily  dwellings 
What  is  the  understanding  of  the  Sena- 
Ujr  from  .\labaina  pertaining  to  that 
question  ' 

Mr  SPARKMAN  I'here  is  nothing  in 
the  bill  t^)  that  effect. 

Mr  LAUSCHE  Is  the  Senator  from 
Ohio  correct  m  his  understanding  that 
the  only  mention  of  the  Davis-Bacon  Act 
m  the  bill  is  the  making  of  It  applicable 
under  title  VII  to  the  construction  of 
low -rent  housing  for  domestic  farm 
labor  ' 

Mr.  SPAKKM.AN  I'he  Senator  is  cor- 
rect It  applies  to  existing  law  in  the 
case  of  multifamily  housing  The  sec- 
tion to  which  the  Senator  refers  is  multi- 
family  housing 

Mr   LAUSCHE     The  bill  conU^m plates 
the  developmt::t   of  a  program  of   low- 
rent   housing    for   domestic    farm    labor 
Is  that  correct  ■• 

Mr    SPARKMAN      Yes. 

Mr  L.XUSCHE  .^n  expenditure  of  ap- 
proxim.ii.ly  $10  million  Is  authorized  for 
that  type  of  housing 

Mr.  SP.\RKMAN  In  cooperation  with 
State  and  local  political  subdivisions 

Mr.  LAUSCHE  Yes;  cither  govern- 
ment or  nonprofit  organizations  must 
put  up  one-third,  and  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment puts  up  two-thirds. 

Mr  SPARKMAN      Yes 

Mr  L-^USCHE  The  only  new  provi- 
sion dealing  with  Davis-Bacon  applies  to 
the  low  rental  housing  for  domestic  farm 
labor,  which  is  a  new  program  included 
in  the  bill     Is  tliat  correct'.' 

Mr  SPARKMAN  The  Senator  Is  cor- 
rect That  Is  in  conformance  with  ex- 
isting legislation 

I  reserve  the  remainder  of  my  time 

I  yield  2  minutes  to  the  Senat<-)r  from 
Alaska 

Mr  GF^UENING  Mr  President.  25 
montlus  ago  iri  this  Chamber  I  introduced 
a  bill  to  amend  the  National  Housing  Act 
to  protect  purchasers  of  homes  covered 
by  PTIA-in.sured  mortgages  agauist  ma- 
jor defects     The  date  was  June  21.  1962. 

Todav.  on  July  31.  1964.  I  have  the 
pri\llegp  of  rising  t<>  support  S  3049,  tlie 
Housing  Act  of  1964.  a  bill  containing  an 
amendment  to  the  National  Housing  Act 
which  is  designed  to  correct  structural 
or  other  major  defects  In  FHA-mort- 
gaged  homes 

This  Ls  a  happy  occasion  and  I  am 
pleased  to  have  this  opportunity  to  thank 
the  many  men  and  women  who  liave 
made  this  correction  possible 


missloner    to    extend    aid 


using  Com. 

to  distre^ed 
h(3meowners  who.  In  the  words  of  tjw 
report 

AtUT      relvir.g      up.  n     FHA     construcUoc 
stHiidurds  and  liiKpeotlnns    Hiid  siructuni 
other  major  defetis  in  their  prnpertlea  nur 
chased  with  FHA-lnsured  loans 

This  protection,  which  will  be  avaij. 
able  to  the  home-buying  American  con- 
sumer, is  needed. 

This  assurance  giving  real  meaning  to 
the  words  "FH.A  insured"  will  do  muct 
to  restore  tlie  faith  of  individual  citizent 
m  their  Government. 

The  need  for  tills  protection  vn 
graphically  brought  to  the  attention  of 
the  members  of  the  Alaska  congresslonii 
delegation  in  1962  when  the  purchaaerj 
of  approximately  50  prefabricated  homes 
near  .Anchorage.  Alaska,  registered  com- 
plaints concerning  the  condition  of  their 
new  ?'HA-lnsured  homes 

When  the  sad  condition  of  the  then- 
new  FHA-approved  homes  constructed 
by  .Modern  Homes,  Inc  .  in  the  Eagle 
River  subdivisi(jn  of  Anchorage  was 
biinight  to  the  attention  of  officials  of  the 
Federal  Htnising  Administration  It  was 
pointed  out  that  even  though  the  homes 
had  been  represented  to  prospective  pur- 
chasers as  'FHA-insured"  no  legal  li- 
ability upon  the  F"ederal  Housing  Ad- 
ministration to  insure  that  the  houses 
delivered  met  the  standards  of  specifica- 
tions established  by  the  Federal  Housing 
Administration  existed 

In  the  months  which  have  followed 
since  the  Eagle  River  dilemma  was  lira 
called  to  my  attention,  similar  cases h»Tt 
be(>n  brought  to  light  in  other  parts  of 
the  country.  Actually,  we  will  never 
know  how  many  home  buyers  throughout 
the  country  have  been  lulled  into  a  false 
.sense  of  .security  when  purchasing  FHA- 
insured  homes 

Now.  the  chance  for  deception— unin- 
tended or  deliberate — has  been  greatly 
reduced 

It  Is  worthwhile  to  recall  for  the 
Record  one  .sample  letter  brought  to  mj 
attention  from  one  homeowner  in  Eagle 
River  The  letter  w  as  .sent  to  the  builder 
of  the  FHA-lnsured  homes — Modern 
Homes,  Inc  .  of  Anchorage — by  Robert 
L  and  E.  Birdean  Johnson.  The  John- 
.s<.tn  home  contained  15  listed  flagrant  de- 
fects.    I  read: 

Eagle  Rivtr   .Alask.*. 

January  24.  1962 
Modern  Homes.  Inc.. 
Anchorage,  Ala.skii 
Attention    Mr   Paul  StofTel) . 
Df-\R  Mr   Stojtel    In  uccord.ince  with  ti» 
current   FItA   Hime  Owners   Guide  jrou  in 
hereby  (initially  notified  of  many  serlou*  de- 
fects existing  In  lajr  home  situated  on  lot  17 
block    5.    Eagle    River    Heights    SubdIvUlon. 
Al.i.slCii 

These  numerous  defect*  are: 
1.  Ice  builds  up  on  the  roof  overhang  u^ 
water  leaks  Into  the  h<iuse. 

2  Elxcesslve  heat  losa  through  the  roof 

3  Inadequate  iieat  and  cold  floors  tm 
after  the  Installation  of  additional  CoW  «1» 
returns  to  the  furnace 

4  Water  runs  onto  the  floor  when  show* 
l8  used  In  master  bath 
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f^i   accumulation    on    Interior   walla 


"^N.Uheadr  showing  lump.  In   floor  tile 
j,  Jie  cracking  at  the  subfloor  JolnU. 

»°^  ^!mace  throws  out  soot  and  dirt. 
'  ^Stchen  cabinets  pulling  away  from 
'  ^cabinet  doors  are  Bpllttlng. 

•^'  Bathroom  exhaust  fan  not  vented  to  the 

'"l'?''window  tension  strips  are  sloppy  fitted 
*°U^cSlnK'^"e    separating   along   center- 

'•'■''^i'^'^Tceinng   is   uneven   and   has   wavy 
.,„-,,„  the  finish 

••'n   Wall  paneling  looee  and  buckling. 
4   Refrigerator  Is  not  the  full  size  as  ad- 

it,«Kl  in  your  sale  literature. 
^'  5   ^turm   d.x.rs    and   storm  windows  Im- 

„.rtv  and  poorlv  Installed. 
^r.ddltlon  to  the  above  serious  defects  you 

-".i^T  advised  of  misrepresentation  on  ttie 
^'  Tvt.ur  -les  representative;  to  wit.  We 
^rhareed  $9  jxr  month  for  water,  street 
ZT^nd  street   maintenance.     When  pur- 

?;«  0'  our  home  was  discussed  with  Mr. 
slwthorne  your  sales  representative,  he  ad- 

s«i  -hit  besides  our  normal  payments  and 
V-Vrie-^  we  would  have  a  charge  of  $5  per 
tVrih'f.-r  water      No  mention  was  made  of 

Ih.r  charges  when  he  wsis  asked.  Request 
vou  eive  an  official  clarification  of  the  charge 
per  month  .  for    street    lighting    and    maln- 

"3"  rep'.y   and   corrective   action   will  be 
fipected  prnmptly. 
Sincere!  v. 

Robert  L  Johnson. 

E  Birdean  Johnson. 


The  Alaska  delegation  in  midyear 
'962  immediately  asked  that  the  com- 
plaint in  Anchorasc  be  investigated  by 
the  Federal  Housing  Administration. 
Dr  Robert  Weaver,  the  knowledgeable 
^dmmi.strator  of  the  Hoiising  and  Home 
Finance  Agency,  parent  agency  of  the 
Federal  Housing  Administration,  and 
then  FHA  Commissioner  Neal  J.  Hardy 
were  as  shocked  as  I  when  informed  of 
the  problems.  Commissioner  Hardy  sub- 
sequent Iv  endorsed  S.  3460.  predecessor 
bill  to  my  S    1200. 

Change.s  have  been  made  In  manage- 
ment of  the  FHA  offlce  in  Alaska  and  this 
particular  story  had  a  satisfactory  end- 
ing because  the  homeowners  complained 
to  me.  and  becau.se  the  FHA— to  its  ever- 
Listms:  credit — moved  swiftly  and  re- 
quired the  contractor.  Modern  Homes, 
Inc.  and  Centrex  Construction  Co.  to 
con  -ct  the  defective  features.  The  cor- 
rections of  the  defective  features  cost 
approximately  $100,000, 1  have  been  told. 

But  not  all  homeowners  have  been  so 
fortunate  The  bill  before  us  will  give 
protection  to  the  homeowners  and  not 
tnerely  to  the  bank  that  lends  the  mort- 
gage money. 

With  the  pa.ssage  of  this  proposed  new 
•section  amending  the  National  Housing 
Act,  the  FHA  could  correct  substantial 
defects  or  pay  the  homeowner's  claim  on 
account  of  the  defects,  or  acquire  the 
property.  Authority  would  be  available 
for  the  Commissioner  to  do  this  if  the 
owners  request  assistance  from  the  Com- 
missioner not  later  than  4  yetws  after  in- 
surance of  the  mortgage  and  if  the  prop- 
erty encumbered  by  a  mortgage  insured 
under  the  Housing  Act  ocoured  not  more 
than  3  years  prior  to  the  ensuitment  of 
the  Housing  Act  of  1964. 

This  strengthening  of  the  National 
Housing  Act  is  not  an  Indictment  of  the 
parent   agency.     It  is  a  simple  act  of 


restoring  constuner  faith  in  the  Federal 
Government.  It  corrects  inequities 
which  are  wrong. 

Many  have  helped  work  on  this  cor- 
rective language.  I  wish  I  could  list  each 
of  them  by  name.  They  have  earned  our 
commendation.  Now  we  must  make  sure 
the  language  is  used  properly. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  5  minutes  on  the  bill. 

On  the  whole,  I  was  gratified  by  the 
spirit  with  which  the  Housing  Subcom- 
mittee approached  this  measure. 

Rather  tlian  dealing   with  new   and 
complex  supplements  to  existing  hous- 
ing legislation,  there  was  a  genuine  de- 
sire to  keep  the  bill  down  to  what  we 
can  call  a  barebones  bUl.    I  am  afraid 
we  were  carried  away  on  occasion,  to  the 
extent  that  some  things  were  added  to 
the  bill  that  should  not  have  been  added 
to  the  bill  at  this  time,  and  which  I 
believe  should  have  been  considered  In 
the  context  of  our  deliberations  in  the 
next  Congress,  at  which  time  we  shall 
try  to  put  together,  over  the  period  of 
time  that  it  is  necessary,   an  omnibus 
housing  bill  that  will  deal  with  some  of 
the  foibles  and  weaknesses  of  the  present 
legislation,  as  well  as  add  additional  pro- 
visions that  are  thought  to  be  necessary. 
I  believe  It  would  be  Impossible  for  us 
to  consider  an  omnibus  bill.     It  Is  my 
fervent  hope  that  no  substantial  amend- 
ments will  be  added  to  the  bill  which 
would  expand  the  legislation  In  any  con- 
siderable way. 

A  nvunber  of  studies  are  underway 
which  will  be  valuable  to  us  when  the 
Housing  Subcommittee  resumes  its  de- 
liberations in  the  next  Congress.  There- 
fore I  hope  we  shall  pass  what  might  be 
termed  a  barebones  bill,  or  one  that 
involves  primarily  and  simply  an  exten- 
sion of  existing  housing  legislation. 

I  intend  to  offer  an  amendment  in  the 
nature  of  a  substitute  which  will  deal 
with  matters  that  are  dealt  with  In  the 
present  bill.  Indeed,  everything  that  is 
contained  In  my  substitute  is  In  the 
present  bill,  It  omits  some  Items  that 
were  taken  up  a  little  too  hastily,  espe- 
cially considering  the  fact  that  they  are 
things  we  can  well  deliberate  upon  when 
the  Housing  Subcommittee  resumes  its 
work  in  the  next  Congress. 

Mr.  President,  I  send  to  the  desk  my 
amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  substitute 
for  S.  3049.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  amendment  not  be  read,  but 
that  It  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  in  the  nature  of  a 
substitute  is  as  follows : 

strike  out  all  after  the  enacting  clause 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 
"That  this  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  'Housing 
Act  of  1964". 

"TITLE  I — FHA   INSURANCE  PROGRAMS 

"Time  limit  on  FHA  recoupment  of  title  I 
insurance  payments 

"Sec  101.  Section  2(g)  of  the  National 
Housing  Act  IB  amended  by  striking  out  'after 
December  31. 1957.'. 

"FHA  section  221  housing  for  low-  or  moder- 
ate-income elderly  persons 

"Sic.  102.  (a)  Section  221(e)  of  the  Na- 
tional Housing  Act  is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following:  'Any  person 
Blxty-two  years  of  age  or  over  may  be  con- 


strued to  be  a  famUy  within  the  meaning  of 
the  terms  "family"  or  "families"  as  those 
terms  are  used  In  this  section.' 

"(b)  The  last  sentence  of  section  221(f) 
of  such  Act  Is  amended  by  striking  out  'July 
1,  1965",  each  place  It  appears,  and  Inserting 
In  lieu  thereof  'September  30,  1965'. 

"Mortgage  insurance  for  serviceman 
"Sec.  103.  Section  222(b)   of  the  National 
Housing  Act  Is  amended  by — 

"(1)  striking  out  In  paragraph  (1)  '203 
(b)  or  203(1)'  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
•203(b),  203(1),  or  221(d)(2),';   and 

"(2)  striking  out  iQ  paragraph  (2)  'such 
principal  obligation  shall  not  exceed  $9,000' 
and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  'or  section  221 
(d)  (2)  such  principal  obligation  shall  not 
exceed  the  maximum  limits  prescribed  for 
those  sections'. 


"Private  financing  of  sale  of  FHA-acquired 
properties 

"Sec  504.  Section  223(c)  of  the  National 
Housing  Act  Is  amended  by  striking  out  'limi- 
tation upon  eligibility  contained  in  this  title 
11'  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  the  follow- 
ing: 'limitations  or  requirements  contained 
in  title  II  upon  the  eligibility  of  the  mort- 
gage, the  payment  of  Insurance  premiums, 
or  upon  the  terms  and  conditions  of  insur- 
ance settlement  and  the  benefits  of  the  In- 
surance to  be  included  in  such  settlement'. 

"Mortgage   insurance   for   nonprofit    nursing 
homes 

"Sec.  105.  (a)  Section  232(b)(1)  of  the 
National  Housing  Act  is  amended  by  Insert- 
ing after  'proprietary  facility'  the  following: 
or  facility  of  a  private  nonprofit  corporation 
or  association'. 

"(b)   Section    232(d)(4)     of    such    Act    is 
amended  to  read  as  follows; 

"'(4)   The  Commissioner  shall  not  insure 
any  mortgage  under  this  section  unless  he 
has  received   from   the  Surgeon  General   of 
the  United  States  a  certification  (1)  that  the 
State  agency,  designated  in  accordance  with 
section  612(a)  (1)  of  the  Public  Health  Serv- 
ice Act  for  the  State  in  which  the  proposed 
nursing  home  would  be  located,  has  certified 
the  need  fpr  such  a  nursing  home,  (2)  that 
there  are  in  force  in  such  State  or  other  po- 
litical   subdivision    in    which    the    proposed 
nursing  home  would  be  located  reasonable 
minimum  standards  of  licensure  and  meth- 
ods of  operation  for  nursing  homes,  (3)  that 
satisfactory   assurances  have  been   obtained 
that  such  standards  will  be  applied  and  en- 
forced with  respect  to  any  nursing  home  for 
which  mortgage  insurance  Is  provided  under 
this  section  located  in  such  State  or  other 
political  subdivision,  and  (4)  of  the  amount 
of  the  Federal  share.  If  any,  of  the  cost  of  the 
project  with  respect  to  which  assistance  un- 
der this  section  is  sought.'  ^ 

"TITLE  n URBAN  RENEWAL   AND  GROWTH 

•'Capital  grant  authorization 

"Sec.  201.  Section  103(b)  of  the  Housing 
Act  of  1949  is  amended  by  striking  out  'not 
to  exceed  $4,000,000,000'  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  'not  to  exceed  $4,850,000,000*. 

■■Urban  renewal  demonstration  program 

"Sec  202.  Section  314  of  the  Housing  Act 
of  1954  is  amended  by — 

"(1)  Inserting  '(a)'  after  '314.'  at  the  be- 
ginning of  this  section; 

"(2)  Inserting  before  the  period  at  the  end 
of  the  second  sentence  the  following:  ':  Pro- 
vided. That  such  a  grant  may  cover  the  full 
cost  of  writing  and  publishing  reporU  on 
such  activities  and  undertakings'; 

"(3)  inserting  'activities  and'  before  'un- 
dertakings' In  the  third  sentence;  and 

"(4)  striking  out  the  last  two  sentences 
and  inserting  at  the  end  of  the  section  two 
new  subsections  as  follows: 

"'(b)  The  Administrator  Is  further  author- 
ized to  pay  for  the  cost  of  (1)  writing  and 
publishing  reports  on  activities  and  under- 
takings financed  by  grants  made  under  this 
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section.  M  well  u  reporta  on  similar  acUvl- 
tiM  and  undertakings,  nut  so  Hnanced.  which 
are  of  slgnlflcaLnt  value  In  furthering  the  pur- 
poeee  of  this  section,  and  (2)  writing  and 
publUblng  sununarles  and  other  Informa- 
tional material  on  such  reports. 

■•'(C)  The  aggregate  amount  of  grants 
made  under  subsection  (a)  and  coets  In- 
curred pursuant  to  subsection  (bi  shall  not 
exceed  $10,000  000  and  shall  be  payable  from 
the  grant  funds  provided  under  and  author- 
ized by  section  103.  b)  of  the  Housing  Act  of 
1949.  The  Administrator  may  make  advance 
or  progrese  payments  on  account  of  any  con- 
tract entered  Into  pursuant  to  this  section, 
notwithstanding  the  provisions  of  section 
3648  of   the   Revised   Statutes,   as   amended  ' 

"Sligibtlity  of  counties  for  planning 
assistance 

"S»c.  208.  Section  701(a)  of  the  Housing 
Act  of  1964  18  amended  by  striking  out 
clauae  (A)  of  paragraph  ^1)  and  Inserting  In 
lieu  thereof  the  following:  '(A)  cities  and 
other  municipalities  having  a  population  of 
less  than  fifty  thousand  according  to  the 
latest  decennial  census,  and  counties  without 
regard  to  population  Proiided.  That  grants 
shall  be  made  under  this  paragraph  for 
planning  assistance  to  counties  having  a 
population  of  fifty  thousand  ur  more,  accord- 
ing to  the  latest  decennial  census,  which  are 
within  metropolitan  areiis  only  if  1'  the 
Administrator  finds  that  planning  and  plans 
for  such  county  will  be  coordinated  with  the 
program  of  comprehensive  planning,  if  any. 
which  Is  being  carried  out  for  the  metro- 
politan area  of  which  the  county  Is  a  part, 
and  (11)  the  aggregate  amount  of  such  grants 
made,  which  are  aubjec  to  this  proviso,  does 
not  exceed  15  per  centum  of  the  aggregate 
amount  appropriated,  after  the  date  of  en- 
actment of  the  Housing  Act  of  1964.  for  the 
ptirpoaes  of  this  section,' 

"Planning  problem <i  resulting  from  Cha^iisal 
Trt-aty  of  1963 

"S»c.  204.  Notwithstanding  the  provl- 
slona  of  section  701  of  the  Housing  Act  of 
1954  with  respect  to  the  eligibility  of  a  city 
for  a  grant  thereunder,  the  Housing  and 
Home  Finance  Administrator  Is  authorized 
to  make  planning  grants  to  the  city  of  El 
Paso,  Texas,  for  the  purpose  of  assisting  it  to 
solve  thoee  urban  planning  problems  that 
have  resulted  or  are  expected  to  result  from 
the  Chamlzal  Treaty  of  1963  between  the 
United  States  of  .\merica  and  the  Rep-ibllc 
of  Mexico  Any  such  grants  shall  be  subject 
to  all  other  conditions  and  requirements 
contained  In  such  section  701 

"Planning  ^ants  for  InAian  reservations 

"S«c.  205.  (ai  Section  701 1  a)  of  the  Hous- 
ing Act  of  1954  is  amended  by — 

"(1»  striking  out  "and"  at  the  end  of 
clauae  iB)  of  paragraph  d); 

"(2)  Inserting  '.  and  iDi  Indian  reserva- 
tions' before  the  semicolon  at  the  end  of 
paragraph  ( 1 ) ;  and 

"(3)  Inserting  a  new  paragraph  after  para- 
graph ( 5 )  as  follows 

"'(6)  tribal  planning  councils  or  other 
tribal  bodies  designated  by  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  for  planning  for  an  Indian  res- 
ervation to  which  no  State  planning  agency 
or  other  agency  or  Instrumentality  Is  em- 
powered to  provide  planning  assistance  un- 
der clause  (D)   of  paragraph   (1)    above' 

"(b)  Section  701  id)  of  such  Act  Is 
amended  by — 

"(1)  striking  out  'and  urban  regions'  in 
the  first  sentence  and  inserting  In  Ueu 
thereof  'urban  regions,  and  Indian  reserva- 
tions'; and 

"(2)  Inserting  after  'instrumentalities'  In 
the  second  sentence  the  following:  '.  and  to 
Indian  tribal  bodies.' 

"Planning  grant  authorizatton 

"Sic  206  Section  7niibi  of  the  Housing 
Act    of    1954    Is    amended    by    striking    out 


•»75.0OO.0OO    In  the  last  sentence  and  U;sert- 
mg  m  Ueu  thereof   •105.00<}.00<D' 

'Eligibility  of  certain  local  grants-tn-aid 
•'Sec  307  Notwithstanding  the  provisions 
of  section  1121  bi  of  the  Housing  Act  of 
1949.  expenditures  made  by  tjalnt  Francis 
Hospital.  Peoria.  Illinois,  for  the  purchase  of 
two  parcels  of  land  on  or  about  June  25  and 
July  28,  1956.  for  a  price  of  not  more  than 
$82  980.  shall  If  otherwise  eligible  be  counted 
as  local  grants-in-aid  to  the  Peoria  'Medical 
Center'  urban  renewal  project  (Illinois  R-61  ) 
m  accordance  with  the  remaining  provisions 
of  title  1  of  that  Act 

'•xrrLE  III — Hot."?^iNt;  roii  iow-iniome 

KA.MILIEa 

•  Increase  in  authorization  for  annual 

contributions 

•Sec     301     Section     lOiei     of     the    United 
States    Housing    Act    of    1937    U   anu-iided    by 
strUlng    out     ta.^e.OOO.OOO     and    Inserting    m 
lieu  thereof    «372.iX)0.000' 
Low-income     nnusing    demonstration     pro- 
gram uut'ion-zation 
"Sec.  302.  Section  207  of  the  Housing  Act 
of      1961       Is      amended      by      striking   out 
•»5.000,000'     and     inserting    In    lieu    thereof 
110.000, ,000' 

•  Trrl-E    IV  —  MISCELI^ANEOfS 

■Open-space    program — Grant   authorization 

■Sec  401  Section  70'2(b)  of  the  Housing 
Act  of  1961  US  amended — 

(1)    by  striking  out   '$50,000,000'  and   In- 
serting in  Ueu  thereof  ■$75.000.000'.  and 

■'i2i  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing: 

■.\U  funds  so  appropriated  shall   remain 
available  imtlt  expended  ' 
Huusing  fur  the  elderly— Loan  authorization 

•Sec  402  Section  202(ai(4)  of  the  Hous- 
ing Act  of  1959  Is  amended  by  striking  out 
$275  000.000"  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
$350  000.000". 

••Advances  for  public  uorks  plannin(j 

"Sec.  403  (a)  Section  702 te)  of  the  Hous- 
ing Act  of  1954  Is  amended  to  read  its  fol- 
lows : 

"'(6)  In  order  to  provide  moneys  for  ad- 
vances In  accordance  with  this  section,  the 
Administrator  is  hereby  authorized  to  e.stab- 
ILsh  a  revolving  fund  which  shall  comprise 
il(  all  moneys  heretofore  or  hereaft<;r  ap- 
propriated pursuant  to  this  section,  together 
with  all  repayments  and  other  receipts  here- 
tofore or  hereafter  received  In  connection 
with  advances  made  under  this  section,  and 
(2 1  all  repayments  and  other  receipts  re- 
ceived after  June  30.  1964.  and  all  advances 
and  claims  outstanding  as  of  such  date  In 
connection  with  advances  m.ide  pursuant  to 
title  V  of  the  War  Mobilization  and  Recon- 
version Act  of  1944  (58  Stat  791),  and  the 
Act  of  October  13  1949  (63  Stat  841  2). 
There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated to  such  revol'.lng  fund.  In  addition 
to  amounts  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
for  this  section  prior  to  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  the  Housing  Act  of  19rt4.  .-^uch  sums, 
not  to  exceed  $20,000,000,  as  may  be  neces- 
sary to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this 
section." 

"(bi  Section  702  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
ne'*"  subsection 

"  '(hi  ill  Notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
vision of  law.  If  a  public  agency  undertakes 
to  construct  only  a  portion  of  a  public  work 
planned  with  an  advance  under  this  .section, 
title  V  of  the  War  Mobilization  and  Recon- 
version Act  of  1944  (58  Stat  791 1 ,  or  the  Act 
of  CXt..b«>r  i:^  1949  (63  Stat  841-2).  it  shall 
repay  such  proportionate  amount  of  the  ad- 
vance relating  to  the  public  work  iis  the  Ad- 
ministrator determines  to  be  eqtutable 

"'i2i  The  AdmliUstrator  Is  authorized  to 
terminate,  upon  ^iU.^h  term.s  and  conditions 
as  he  shall  deem  equitable,  all  or  a  portion 


of  the  liability  for  repayment  of  aav  m 
vance  made  pursuant  to  this  8«ctloB  Utk* 
of  the  War  Mobilization  and  ReconwmJ 
Act  of  1944,  or  the  Act  of  October  13  la? 
Whenever  the  Administrator  determine  Sm 
there  Is  no  reasonable  likelihood  that  tS 
public  work,  or  a  portion  of  the  public  »a* 
planned  with  such  advance  will  b«  o^ 
structed.  he  may  terminate  the  asraeiiMit 
for  the  advance  Such  determination  ihiu 
be  conclusive  when  based  on  8Undar<U  ctT. 
scribed  by  regulations  to  be  Issued  by  the 
Administrator  ' 

"(C)  Section  702  of  such  Act  u  amended 
by  - 

'ill  striking  out  In  subsection  <&)  'pubUc 
agencies',  wherever  that  term  appean,  im 
Inserting  in  Ueu  thereof  public  agencies  imd 
Indian  tribes'; 

"(2)  striking  out  In  clause  (3)  of  mbsec- 
tlon  (b)  'public  agency'  and  Inserting  in 
Ueu  thereof  'public  agency  or  Indian  tribe'- 

"i3i  strllclng  out  In  subsection  ici  'public 
agency',  wherever  that  term  appean,  ud 
Inserting  In  Ueu  thereof  'public  agency  or 
Indian  Ulbe'.  and  by  striking  out  'by  t\u^ 
agency'  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof 'by  luch 
agency  or  tribe';   and 

"(4i  striking  out  In  subsection  (c)  tbi 
following  'That  If  the  public  agency  under- 
takes  to  construct  only  a  portion  of  a  pUn- 
ned  public  work  It  shall  repay  such  propor- 
tionate amount  of  the  advance  relating  to 
the  public  work  as  the  Administrator  dete- 
mines  to  be  equitable:  .4 rid  provided  /w. 
ther,'. 

"(d)  Section  702(b)  of  such  Act  li 
amended  by  striking  out  the  last  sentence 
thereof. 

"Extension    of    rural    housing   programt 

"Sec  404  (a)  The  second  sentence  of  eec- 
tlon  511  of  the  Hou.'^lng  Act  of  1940  U 
amended  by — 

"(1)  striking  out  'June  30.  1965'  and  in- 
sertlng  In  Ueu  thereof  'September  30,  196S': 
and 

"(2)  striking  out  '$700,000,000'  and  Insert- 
ing In  Ueu  thereof  '$850  000,000'. 

"lb)  Section  512  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
by  striking  out  'June  30.  19R5'  and  InsertlEi 
In  Ueu  thereof  'September  30.  1965". 

"ici  Section  513  of  such  .^ct  Is  amended 
bv  striking  out  'June  30.  1965'.  each  plsee 
It  appears,  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof 'Sep- 
tember 30.  1965" 

"(d)  Section  515(b)  of  such  Act  b 
amended  by — 

"ill  striking  out  '$100,000'  In  clause  tl. 
and  Inserting  In  Ueu  thereof  '$300,000';  and 

"(2)  striking  out  '1964'  In  clause  (5)  and 
Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  '1965' 

"Federal   savings   and    loan    a.s.<roctatlo»u 

"Src  405  (a)il)  The  first  sentence  of  lec- 
tlon  5(c)  of  the  Home  Owners'  Loan  Act  of 
1933  Is  am.ended  by  striking  out  'fifty  mllM 
of  their  home  office"  and  In-sertlng  In  Hen 
thereof  'one  himdred  miles  from  their  home 
office,  or  within  the  State.  District,  Common- 
wealth, territory,  or  possession  In  which  «uch 
home  office  Is  located' 

"(2)  Section  403(b)  of  title  IV  of  the  N«- 
tlonal  Housing  Act  Is  amended  by  striking 
out  that  part  of  the  third  sentence  which 
precedes  the  first  semicolon  and  Inserting  In 
Ueu  thereof  the  following:  'Each  applicant 
for  such  Insurance  shall  also  file  with  its  ftp* 
pUcatUm  an  agreement  that  during  the  pe- 
rlixl  that  the  Insurance  Is  In  force  It  will 
not  make  any  loans  beyond  one  hundred 
miles  from  Its  principal  ofllce,  but  any  sp- 
pUcant  which,  prior  to  the  date  of  en•c^ 
ment  of  the  Housing  Act  of  1964,  has  been 
permitted  to  make  loans  beyond  such  on* 
hundred  mile  limit  may  continue  to  mat* 
loans  within  the  territory  In  which  the  tp- 
pUcant  Is  operating  on  such  date:  Provided, 
Th.it  anv  loan  beyond  fifty  miles  from  W 
principal  office  and  outside  the  territory  in 
which  the  applicant  Is  operating  on  the  d*J» 
of  the  enactment  of  such  Act  may  be  :     '^ 
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1,  with  the  approval  of.  and  purauant 
W^^^f.^ToM  of   the  corporation', 
w^^^r  first  proviso  of  secUon  6(c)  of 
-(b)  Th*^.°^l.?^.n  Act  of  1933  la  amend- 


^?«moY^e  asset*  of  such  association'. 
**^!Tf^ctlon  6(c)  of  the  Home  Owners' 
*"acTo  ?933  is  amended  by  adding  at 
W^  *"bcreof  a  new  paragraph  as  foUowa: 
""^?^r  S.e  purpoee  of  this  section,  the 
^TeaJ  property"  and  "real  estate"  shall 
•^.e  a  leasehold  or  subleasehold  esUte 
'°  f  nroi^rty  under  a  lease  or  aublease  the 
"'"*irSh  does  not  expire,  or  which  U 
!!I^wable  automatically  or  at  the  option  of 
Thf  tolder  ior  at  the  option  of  the  asaocla- 
Snrt  as  not  to  expire,  for  at  least  fifteen 
l^  Syond  the  maturity  of  the  debt,  or  for 
r!Jh  longer  period  as  the  Board  by  regula- 
tinn  may  prescribe." 

-iA]  The  next  to  last  paragraph  of  section 
5, J,  of  the  Home  Owners"  Loan  Act  of  1938 
,.  amended  to  read  as  follows : 

•-Without  regard  to  any  other  pro'vUlon 
,'  this  subsection,  any  such  association  la 
authorized  to  Invest  not  more  than  5  per 
centum  of  Its  assets  In.  or  in  interesta  in.  real 
nrooerty  located  within  urban  renewal  areaa 
L  defined  In  subsection  (a)  of  section  110 
of  the  Housing  Act  of  1949  and  obllgatlona 
Mcured  by  first  nei\a  on  real  property  ao  lo- 
cated but  rro  investment  shall  be  made  by  an 
aaocUtlon  under  this  sentence  In  real  prop- 
erty or  anv  Interest  therein  If  the  aggregate 
investment  of  the  association  under  this  sen- 
tence In  real  property  and  interests  therein. 
determined  as  prescribed  by  the  Board,  would 
thereupon  exceed  2  per  centum  of  the  asaets 
of  the  association.' 

••ie)  Section  5(c)  of  the  Home  Ownera' 
Loan  Act  of  1933  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  a  new  paragraph  as  follows: 

"  'Subject  to  rules  and  regulations  of  the 
Board,  any  such  association  is  authorized  to 
Invest  In  the  capital  stock,  obligations,  or 
other  securities  of  any  corporation  organized 
under  the  laws  of  the  State.  District.  Com- 
monwealth, territory,  or  possession  in  which 
the  home  cfBce  of  the  association  is  located, 
If  the  entire  capital  stock  of  such  corporation 
U  available  for  purchase  only  by  savings 
and  loan  associations  of  that  State.  District, 
Commonwealth,  territory,  or  possession  and 
by  Federal  savings  and  loan  associations  hav- 
ing their  home  offices  therein,  but  no  asso- 
ciation mny  make  any  investment  under 
this  sentence  If  Its  aggregate  outstanding  In- 
veetment  under  this  sentence,  determined  as 
prescribed  by  the  Board,  would  thereupon 
exceed  2  per  centum  of  Its  assets.' 

"ifi  Section  10(b)  of  the  Federal  Home 
Loan  Bank  Act  Is  amended  by  striking  out 
twenty-five'  In  clause  (1)  and  Inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  'thirty*. 

•'Real  estate  loans  by  natio'nal  hanks 
"Sec  406  Clause  (3)  of  the  third  sentence 
of  the  first  paragraph  of  section  24  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  Act  Is  amended  to  read  as 
follows:  '(3  I  any  such  loan  may  be  made  in 
an  amount  not  to  exceed  80  per  centum  of 
the  appraised  value  of  the  real  estate  offered 
a«  security  and  for  a  term  not  longer  than 
thirty  years  If  the  loan  Is  secured  by  an 
amortized  mortgage,  deed  of  trust,  or  other 
such  Instrument  under  the  terms  of  which 
the  installment  payments  are  sufficient  to 
amortize  the  entire  principal  of  the  loan 
within  the  period  ending  on  the  date  of  its 
maturity,  and". 

"Projects  involi-ing  the  acquisition  and  de- 
velopment of  air  rights  sites 

"Sec  407  (a)  Section  110(c)(1)  of  the 
Housing  Act  of  1949  Is  amended  by — 

*"(1)  Inserting  a  new  clause  (Iv)  before 
the  proviso  to  read  as  follows:  '.or  (Iv)  air 
rights  In  an  area  consisting  principally  of 
land  In  highways,  railway  or  subway  tracka. 
bridge  or  tunnel  entrances,  or  other  similar 


faoUlttfls  which  have  a  blighting  influence 
on  the  sxiTTOundlng  area  and  over  which  air 
rights  aitea  are  to  be  developed  for  the  ellm- 
InaUon  of  auch  bUghting  Influences  and  for 
the  provision  of  housing  (and  related  fa- 
cilities and  usee)  for  families  and  individuals 
of  low-  or  moderate-Income";  and 

"(2)  striking  out  In  the  proviso  'an  open 
land  project'  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
'IM^JectB  under  (111)  and  (Iv)  hereof. 

"(b)  Section  110(c)  of  such  Act  Is  fur- 
ther amended  by — 

"(1)  striking  out  'and'  at  the  end  of  para- 
graph (6).  and  redesignating  paragraph  (7) 
as  paragraph  (8) ;  and 

"(2)  Inserting  after  paragraph  (6)  a  new 
paragraph  as  follows : 

"'(7)  construction  of  foundations  and 
platforms  necessary  for  the  provision  on  air 
rights  Bites  of  low-  or  moderate-Income 
housing  and  related  faculties  and  uses;  and". 
"(c)  Section  110(d)  of  such  Act  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  'project)'  and  In- 
Inaertlng  in  lieu  thereof  'project,  or  of  air 
rlghta  over  streets,  alleys,  and  other  public 
rlghta-of-way)'. 


Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
sorry  that  because  of  the  limited  time 
it  was  not  possible  to  have  the  amend- 
ment in  the  nature  of  a  substitute  print- 
ed. Therefore,  copies  are  not  available 
to  Senators.  However,  I  have  under- 
taken to  pass  around  summaries  of  the 
substitute  amendment  that  I  have  of- 
fered. 

I  say  again  that  everythmg  I  offer  in 
my  substitute  amendment  is  contained 
in  the  bill;  however,  I  have  omitted  some 
items  from  the  substitute.  I  shall  not 
bother  to  go  through  the  entire  sum- 
mary of  my  amendment;  however,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  summary  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  sum- 
mary was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows : 

Summary  of  Tower  Amendment  in  the  Na- 
TUM  OF  A  SxjBSxrnrrE  to  S.  3049.  To  Extend 
AND  AMSND  Laws  Relating  to  Housing, 
Urban  Renewal,  and  Community  Facil- 
ities AND  for  Other  Purposes 

extension  of  existing  programs 

1.  Urban  renewal: 

(a)  Capital  grant  authorization:  Increase 
authorization  from  $4  to  $4.85  billion. 

(b)  Demonstration  grant  authorization: 
Increase  authorization  from  $5  to  $10  mil- 
lion. Also  authorize  Administrator  to  pay 
full  cost  of  writing  and  publishing  project 
reports  (present  law  requires  one-third  of 
cost  to  be  borne  by  locality  even  though 
resulta  are  of  national  Interest) . 

(c)  Urban  planning  grant  authorization 
(sec.  701  of  Housing  Act  of  1954)  :  Increase 
authorization  from  $75  to  $105  million. 

2.  Open-space  program:  Increase  grant  au- 
thorization from  $50  to  $75  million. 

3.  Low-rent  housing:  (a)  Increase  by  $36 
mUUon  the  limit  on  annual  contributions 
contracts  to  provide  for  approximately  45,000 
additional  low-rent  units. 

(b)  Ijow-lncome  housing  demonstration 
grant  program:  Increase  authorization  from 
$5  to  $10  million. 

4  Community  facilities:  Public  works 
planning:  Authorize  additional  appropria- 
tions not  to  exceed  $20  million. 

6  Housing  for  the  elderly:  Increase  by  $75 
million  (from  $275  to  $350  million)  the  au- 
thorization of  appropriations  for  direct-loan 

program. 

6.  Rental  farm  housing  for  the  elderly: 
Extend  expiration  date  to  October  1.  1965, 
and  increase  from  $100,000  to  $300,000  the 
maximum  Insurance. 

7  Rural  housing  programs:  Extend  expi- 
ration date  to  September  30.  1965,  and  In- 


creases $150  mllUon   (from  $700  million  to 
$850  million). 

AODiriONAL  matteks  covekkd  IN  lowia  ^ 

BUBSTTTUTK 

Federal  Housing  Administration 

Mortgage  Insurance  for  nonprofit  nursing 
homes:  Make  nonprofit  nvirslng  homes  eli- 
gible for  same  terms  applicable  to  proprie- 
tary nursing  homes  under  FHA  section  232. 
Require  certification  by  Surgeon  General 
(need  and  r"i"<mnm  standards) . 

Time  limit  on  title  I  claims  certified  prior 
to  December  31,  1957:  Place  a  2-year  stat- 
utory limit  on  FHA  claims  against  lenders 
for  claims  prior  to  December  31,  1957. 

Eligibility  of  single  elderly  persons  for 
section  221  housing:  Authorize  Individual 
elderly  persons  to  purchase  or  occupy  sec- 
tion 221  housing. 

Mortgage  insurance  for  servicemen:  Ex- 
tend benefits  of  section  222  mortgage  insur- 
ance to  section  221  housing. 

Private  financing  of  sale  of  FHA-acqulred 
property:  Give  Commissioner  wide  author- 
ity to  insure  mortgage  loans  on  sale  of  FHA 
property. 

Urban  renewal 

Air-rights  sites :  Authorize  use  of  air  rights 
sites  for  urban  renewal  projects. 

Planning  grants  for  Chamlzal  Treaty  area : 
Authorize  grants  for  planning  In  areas 
affected  by  Chamlzal  Treaty  between  United 
States  and  Mexico. 

Planning  grants  for  Indian  reservations: 
Authorize  grants  for  planning  within  Indian 
reservations. 

Eligibility  for  certain  grants-in-aid:  Make 
expenditure  made  by  St.  Francis  Hospital. 
Peoria.  111.,  eligible  as  local  grant-in-aid. 
Other 
Eligibility  of  large  counties  for  planning 
assistance:   Expand   present  701  program  to 
Include    counties    of    50,000    population    or 
more     except     within     metropolitan     areas. 
Such  counties  must  coordinate  their  plans 
with  metropolitan  area  plans  and  must  ful- 
fill    minimum     requirements     on     current 
budget   expenditures   for   planning. 
Savings  and  loan  legislation : 
Increase    basic    lending    area   from    50    to 
100  miles. 

Permit  a  Federal  association  to  Invest  up 
to  40  percent  (now  30  percent)  of  assets  in 
participation  or  In  loans  outside  basic  lend- 
ing area. 

Permit  a  Federal  association  to  accept 
leaseholds  as  security  for  loans  provided 
leasehold  runs  for  at  least  10  years  beyond 
loan  maturity  date. 

Permit  a  Federal  association  to  Invest  not 
more  than  5  percent  of  assets  in  urban  re- 
newal property  loans. 

Permit  a  Federal  association  to  invest  up 
to  2  percent  of  assets  in  a  State  corixjratlon 
wholly  owned  by  State  savings  and  loan  as- 
sociations or  federally  chartered  associations. 
Permit  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  to  accept 
nonf ederally  insured  30  year  mortgages  ( now 
25  years)  as  collateral  for  advances  to  mem- 
bers. 

Real  estate  loans  by  national  banks:  Per- 
mit national  banks  to  make  loans  for  an 
amount  up  to  80  percent  (now  75  percent)  of 
value  and  for  30  year  terms  (now  25  years) . 


Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  briefly, 
the  provisions  that  I  have  omitted  in  my 
substitute  are  the  forbearance  provisions, 
relative  to  the  time  allowed  to  attempt  to 
make  adjustments  before  foreclosure 
proceedings  are  resorted  to;  the  provision 
relative  to  the  correction  of  substantial 
defects,  which  refers  to  structural  de- 
fects in  FHA  housing;  the  provision  with 
respect  to  home  improvement  loans  out- 
side urban  renewal  areas,  which  I  think 
is  a  matter  that  should  receive  consid- 
erable study  and  discussion  before  it  is 
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Included  In  a  general  housing  bill:  the 
provision  relative  to  enforcement  and 
providing  for  the  use  of  funds  in  pursu- 
ance of  local  code  enforcement,  the  im- 
plications of  which  should  be  considered. 
because  code  enforcement,  generally 
speaking,  Is  considered  to  be  a  local  re- 
sponsibility, just  as  police  and  fire  pro- 
tection are  considered  to  be  local  respon- 
sibilities, since  there  is  no  uniformity  of 
codes  In  localities  throughout  the  coun- 
try. Therefore,  we  need  more  time  on 
that  Item. 

Another  provLsion  that  I  omit  relates 
to  additional  relocation  payments  Cur- 
rently, a  study  Is  beina  undertaken  by 
the  House  of  Representatives  which  I 
think  will  result  in  constructive  recom- 
mendations alonK  that  line.  It  Is  my 
view,  and  I  think  the  view  of  the  ma- 
jority of  the  members  of  the  commit- 
tee— certahily  all  members  on  my  side  of 
the  aisle — that  there  must  be  provision 
for  adequate  relocatiori  paymenUi  This 
Is  a  technical  matter,  one  that  requires 
more  study  before  action  is  taken  on  It 
It  should  not  be  acted  on  hastily 

Another  provision  that  I  omit  relates 
to  the  acquisition  of  land  under  the  com- 
munity facilities  proKram.  The  businesii 
of  the  Federal  Government  acquiring 
land  for  public  works  in  advance  or  in 
anticipation  of  the  need  for  those  works 
should  be  studied  carefully.  PotenUally, 
this  Is  a  dangerous  program  to  embark 
on.  It  could  be  costly  It  could  result, 
perhaps.  In  windfalls  for  some  people  It 
might  possibly  be  u.sed  as  a  political 
football. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  on  the  last  item? 

Mr.  TOWER.    I  yield 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  What  does  the  Sen- 
ator's amendment  propose  to  do  about 
the  provision  allowing  advance  acquisi- 
tion of  land? 

Mr.  TOWER.  My  amendment  would 
eliminate  that  provision  from  the  cur- 
rent bill.  My  amendment  is  an  amend- 
ment in  the  nature  of  a  substitute.  It 
is  a  barebones  substitute  for  the  so- 
called  barebones  bill  now  before  the 
Senate.  But  the  barebones  bill  has  now 
acquired  a  little  flesh  In  the  process  It 
is  quite  skinny:  nonetheless  it  has  a  lit- 
tle flesh.  I  am  tryint;  u)  strip  off  the 
bones  what  flesh  was  placed  on  them 

Mr.  LAUSCHE  Is  It  the  opinion  of 
the  Senator  from  Tpxa.s  that  advance  ac- 
quisition renders  the  ultimate  cost  larger 
or  smaller? 

Mr.  TOWER  I  think  It  renders  it 
larger.  It  might  result  In  speculative  en- 
deavors. It  could  result  In  a  substantial 
abuse  of  power  and  authority. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  What  does  the  Sen- 
ator say  in  reply  to  those  who  argue  that 
If  we  wait,  the  land  which  we  intend  to 
use  wUl  become  built  up  and  therefore 
become  more  costly  when  we  ultimately 
acquire  It? 

Mr.  TOWER  What  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment would  be  dolnt,',  or  at  least  what 
the  agency  would  be  doing,  would  be  to 
try  to  anticipate  the  future  cost  of  land 
that  should  be  dedicated  for  public  pur- 
poses or  for  any  .sort  of  public  facility. 
This  Is  a  decision  that  an  agency  cannot 
make.  In  a  rapidly  growing  society,  the 
needs  change  The  Government  might 
buy  land  that  would  Increase  In  value; 


but  the  acquisition  of  the  land  could 
conceivably  retard  the  development  of 
an  area  because  the  land  so  acquired 
would  be  taken  out  of  the  development 
process. 

The  argument  generally  advanced  is 
that  prior  acquisition  prevents  land  spec- 
ulators from  yetting  wind  of  the  fact 
that  the  land  will  be  Increased  In  value 
as  the  result  of  a  Federal  project,  there- 
by enabling;  the  specultors  to  buy  the 
land  and  make  it  more  expensive 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
time  uf  tlie  Senator  from  Texas  has  ex- 
pired 

Mr  TOWER  Mr  President,  I  am  un- 
der the  impression  that  I  am  speaking 
on  the  time  on  my  amendment  rather 
than  on  the  bill  Therefore,  I  yield  my- 
.self  as  much  time  as  is  necessary 

The  answer  to  the  Senator  s  question 
is  simply  that  when  s{:>eculation  of  that 
.sort  has  taken  place,  the  fact  is  generally 
taken  into  con.sideration  m  condemna- 
tion proceedings,  and  the  fair  value  of 
the  land  is  ordinarily  awarded.  I  do  not 
behevp  that  m  a  condemnation  prix-eed- 
mg  a  court  would  ever  entfrtain  any  con- 
tention on  the  part  of  land  speculators 
that  they  should  be  given  .some  .sort  of 
inflated  value  for  the  land 

Mr  LAUSCHE  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Texa.s 

Mr  TOWER  The  primary  thing  is,  if 
I  might  respond  further  to  the  Senator 
from  Ohio,  tiial  a  httle  more  rime  is 
needed  to  study  this  proixxsal  It  is 
something  we  should  not  jump  into. 
There  are  implications  involved  in  the 
advance  acquisition  of  land  for  a  pur- 
pose not  si^cified.  but  which  is  to  be 
projected  into  the  future,  that  should 
first  be  carefully  studied.  We  should 
study  all  the  miphcations  and  ramifica- 
tions 

I  do  not  say  that  I  am  dead  ,set  against 
the  idea  of  advance  land  acquisition. 
But  to  dump  this  proposal  Into  our  laps 
at  Ihi.s  fairly  late  date  is  unreiisonable. 

Mr  LAUSCHE  My  experience  in  the 
building  of  mam  liighways  was  that  the 
ultimate  cost  to  the  Stat*^  bfcame  much 
greater  as  the  land  was  developed  with 
houses  I  flew  over  the  areas  by  plane. 
where  the  chart  of  the  street  layout  indi- 
cated the  line  of  the  highway.  It  was 
open  or  wooded  land.  Four  years  later, 
when  the  State  sought  to  acquire  the 
land,  it  was  built  up.  and  the  cost  was 
greater 

Mr  TOWER  I  understand  what  the 
Senator  ;s  .saying  In  effect,  he  is  saying 
that  we  telegraph  our  punches  by  ad- 
vance land  acquisition 

Mr  LAUSCHE.  If  the  land  were 
bought  merely  for  s{)eculative  purtwses. 
houses  would  not  be  built  on  it  A  specu- 
lator buys  land  and  allows  It  to  be  vacant. 
hoping  that  he  will  receive  a  windfall. 

There  is  merit  m  what  the  Senator 
.says:  but  there  is  also  merit  in  the  argu- 
ment that  advance  acquisition  many 
times  reduces  the  cost  eventually. 

Mr  TOWER  Conceivably  that  Is 
true:  but  this  Is  a  problem  that  needs 
study.  For  example,  we  need  to  make 
a  study  of  past  experience,  so  far  as 
acquisition  by  State  governments  and 
p<ihtlcal  subdivisions  Is  concerned. 

Mr  LAUSCHE  Would  the  study  of 
advance  acquisition  apply  to  any  other 


programs,   or   only   to   the  comaiunlt. 
facilities  that  the  Senator  has  in  hum* 

Mr.  TOWER.  At  present  It  apSSt 
only  to  community  facilities. 

At  present  It  applies  only  to  the  f». 
cilities  I  believe  that  this  matter  of  adl 
vance  subdivisions  discourages  the  lniu»l 
tlon  of  bond  projects  in  cities.  In  other 
words,  it  might  discourage  local  Initit. 
tive  and  responsibility  In  this  field  to  the 
extent  that  the  locality  will  not  live  up 
to  Its  own  responsibilities  and  see  whtt 
it  can  do  for  Itself. 

My  amendment  would  delete  financUl 
assistance  to  provide  low-rent  housing  in 
farm  areas.  This  subject  needs  more 
study. 

I  commend  the  junior  Senator  from 
New  Jersey  for  the  study  which  his  sub- 
committee has  made  on  the  problems  of 
farmworkers  and  migratory  farmwork- 
ers, but  so  far  as  the  provision  on  low- 
rent  housing  is  concerned,  this  is  a  mat- 
ter    which    requires   considerable  addi- 
tional  study  before  we  can  try  to  Include 
It  in  a  piece  of  legislation.    Given  more 
time.  I  believe  that  we  can  make  a  com- 
prehensive study,  and  know  what  to  do 
with  the  problem  when  we  consider  it  in 
connection   with   the  housing  bill  next 
year.     So,   it  eliminates  the  provlsloM 
for  an  urban  study.     This,  too,  requlra 
.some  study.    Of  course  city  planning  li 
a  field  which  is  developing  rapidly.   I 
can  see  the  need  for  additional  tralnini 
m  that  field  for  those  supposed  to  ulti- 
mately    have     the     responsibility    for 
planning,  but.  It  Is  a  matter  which  we 
could  carry  over  a  few  months  more  until 
we  are  ready  to  consider  it  In  the  housing 
bill     Therefore,  that  is  what  I  propose 
to  leave  out  of  the  bill.    At  this  time,  I 
believe  that  represents  a  much  sounder 
approach  toward  housing  legislation.   I 
believe  that  a  good  deal  of  fat  was  ac- 
cumulated in  what  was  originally  sup- 
posed to  be  a  barebones  bill.    I  believe 
that  the  extender  approach  would  be  a 
much  wiser  move  this  year,  for  a  rela- 
tively simple  piece  of  legislation,  than  to 
deal  w  ith  the  more  complex  aspect  of  It 
next  year. 

The  provisions  which  I  have  noted  are 
not  really  controversial.  Some  of  them 
are  measures  on  which  we  can  agree  In 
substance,  but  so  far  as  the  chairman  li 
concerned,  we  are  not  In  essential  agree- 
ment— that  Is  to  say,  we  can  recognize 
things  that  surely  must  be  done,  but  we 
must  have  time  to  deliberate  on  proce- 
dures, on  formats,  and  on  approaches  be- 
fore we  enact  general  housing  leglslatloa 
Therefore,  I  urge  adoption  of  my  substi- 
tute measure. 

Mr  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Texas  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  TOWER  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  Ohio 

Mr  LAUSCHE.  Referring  to  title  T, 
rural  housing,  and  especially  the  sub- 
ject which  I  discussed  with  the  Senator 
from  Alabama  fMr.  SparkmanI.  concern- 
ing the  application  of  the  Davis-Bacon 
Act  to  multiple  unit  rural  housing,  hM 
the  Senator  eiven  any  consideration  to 
the  wisdom  of  extending  the  Davis-Bacon 
Act  to  that  type  of  construction?  Was 
there  any  discussion  as  to  why  the  Davis- 
Bacon  Act  should  apply  to  this  housinj 
bill,  which  is  provided  for  the  poor,  who 
are  unable  to  acquire  housing? 
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,^     T  should  like  to  call  on    consideration  next  year    and  is  some- 
w.  TOWER.    I  snoy^*^ -"^"1  AiawTmk     thlnir  we  should  deUberate  on. 
J'distlnfuished  Senatorf  ^^  "iS.IluSCHE.    As  a  former  Governor 

the  a    f  thP  subcommittee  iMr.    ^^  ^^^  ^  ^  familiar  with  the  problem 

of  building  a  school  In  a  farm  area.  In 
calculating  the  cost,  it  Is  learned  that 
Ohio  law  fixes  the  collective  bargaining 
rate  as  the  rate  of  pay  which  would  have 
to  apply  to  a  school  to  be  built  in  Millers- 
burg  say;  in  other  words,  guided  by  the 
rate  of  pay  fixed  in  Akron.  The  fact  is 
clearly    demonstrated    that    economic 


^'^If.Kn  of  the  subcommittee  [Mr. 
^'  'XT  to  address  himself  to  the 
^''*^n  asked  by  the  Senator  from 
S^f  and  then  perhaps  I  could  make 
^  ,r>r.ipmentary  comment. 
^S^SusChT  The  reason  I  ask  the 


.    TAii.-n^rix^     The  reason 

^'.  ^u  ?ha"  I  understand  since  1915 
''''ftruct^^n  costs  have  risen  439  per- 
•^f  retan  prices  202  percent;  whole- 

Sprices  163  Pe-^^t :  and  the  consumer     cje^^    ^^^^^f^re  co-mpletely  dif- 
*w  pays  ^tween  $6,500  fri^  ^^  500  for     ^^^^  ^^^  ^^^  ^^^^^  ^  ^ 

.^prrhandise   which    he    coma    gev   iw  ^       ^    paradox  of  help- 

ainl915.    But  the  type  of  hoij^    ^^  ^umi»verished  person  to  Uve  in 
S  would  then  have  cost  him  $2,500.    U^SpJ^'J^hoi^  project,  and  yet  we 

""^Ti^^lnulmt^rJlngtomakelsthat  J^J^^^t^^f^^^iuoS^i  wMc'^h  a7e    radHor-^p^^e'-who  We  lost  the^ 

^"Sie^costs  have  gone  UP  in  less  pro-  f^^^^^^^^rge  city  probably  50    homes  and  lost  their  businesses 

^rtlon  than  the  cost  of  buying  a  house.  ^  ^^^  ^^^   ^^  g^all  have 

in  1915.  one  could  buy  a  house  of  a  problem  headon.    I  do  not 

ce^ln  type  for  $2,500      It  now  c<gte  2,^**that  we  can  do  it  In  this  bilh 

flVsoo.     That    necessarily    ra^   the  «^   understand  that  the  Senator  from 

nupstlon  How  can  the  impoverished  per-        -^  "^  -  ^    ^ 1-^ 

quesuou,  "" *^ina  t/^  heln  ever 


subcommittee.  I  even  suggested  that  in 
view  of  the  fact  that  the  House  com- 
mittee is  making  a  report  on  the  general 
subject  of  the  acquisition  of  land  by  gov- 
ernmental agencies,  and  what  ought  to 
be  done,  we  might  postpone  It  imtil  next 
year  In  order  to  obtain  a  report  of  that 
committee.  The  provision  was  finally 
worked  out  that  we  would  provide  for 
these  additional  relocation  payments  on 
a  wholly  temporary  basis.  In  contempla- 
tion of  that  report  being  made. 

After  all,  the  greatest  complaint  that 
we  have  had  from  urban  renewal,  from 
road  building,  and  from  governmental 
action  generaUy,  in  taking  land  on  which 
there  are  homes,  has  been  the  question  of 
whether   adequate   provision  has   been 


know  that  we  can  do  it  in  this  bill 
I  imderstand  that  the  Senator 

uii  **v." .    ,  Alabama  [Mr   Sparkman],  has  applied 

„hom  we  are  trying  to  ^jjp  ever  ^^^^^  principle  which  is  appUcable 

hope  to  acquire  a  hot^  ^^iV^^i^      to  aU  multiple  housing  units. 

noi^  ,„..  ^v,^  rtur^rnnortlon-     "*  SPARKMAN.      The      Senator 


S^mcrease  in  costs  which  is  entaUed  In 
thebuildingof  ahouse? 

UrTO^fTER.  It  would  be  extremely 
rfi^ult  I  point  out  that  actually  the 
Sation  in  the  cost  of  the  construc- 
K  0  housing  has  really  occ"n-,^°Xf J 
le  past  few  years.  The  Senator  cited  me 
Siires  of  1915.  The  relative  figure  to- 
day is  1940,  which  would  show  the  orlg- 
Sil  cost  to  be  about  $3,000  then,  as  com- 
SJeTto  roughly  $13,000  today.  This 
Sves  an  example  of  the  dramatic  Increase 
\n  costs  over  a  period  of  25  years. 

Mr  LAUSCHE.  That  would  mean  that 
from' 1940  to  1963  the  cost  has  gone  up 
more  than  400  percent.  We  know  that 
the  income  of  the  lower  level  person  has 
not  gone  up  In  that  proportion;  and  yet 
we  keep  applying  the  Davis-Bacon  Act. 
which  is  an  artificial  stimulant  of  a  dis- 
proportionate Increase  In  the  cost  of 

building.  ..     ^    ».       i.v» 

Mr.  TOWER.   I  should  like  to  have  the 

Senator  from  Alabama  comment  on  that 
question,  because  I  believe  it  is  some- 
thing to  which  he  has  given  more 
thought  and  consideration  than  I  have. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  These  Increases 
have  taken  place  over  the  years.  This  Is 
multiple-family  housing.  The  law  Is  al- 
ready written  pertaining  to  multiple- 
family  housing.  All  we  did  was  to  make 
this  conform. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.    To  make  it  consistent. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  The  Senator  Is  cor- 
rect, to  make  it  consistent.  That  Is  all 
there  is  to  it. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  But  tha*.  answer  does 
not  at  all  deal  with  the  soundness  of  the 
principle,  is  that  not  correct? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  The  Senator  Is  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  TOWER.  This  is  a  problem  with 
which  I  am  prepared  to  deal,  when  we 
proceed  to  take  up  the  omnibus  bill  next 
year,  In  that  we  were  trying  merely  to 
carry  on  In  effect  with  this  bill.  I  do  not 
believe  that  it  was  untoward  that  we 
failed  to  take  this  into  consideration  at 
this  time.  The  application  of  the  Davis- 
Bacon  Act  is  comparable  and  can  be  ap- 
plied to  the  situation  which  is  worthy  of 
ex 1106 


Mr.       - 
brought  it  forward;  yes. 

Mr.  President,  if  the  Senator  from 
Texas  has  completed  his  statement  on  the 
substitute,  I  yield  myself  10  minut^. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Alabama  is  recognized  for 

10  minutes.  .j     ♦.  i*  le 

Mr  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  it  Is 
true  as  the  Senator  has  stated,  that  his 
proposal  contains  the  great  bulk  of  what 
the  bill  contains.  However,  there  are  a 
few  matters  that  are  omitted,  and  a  few 
matters  that  are  quite  Important.  The 
Senator,  1b  particularly  In  opposition  to 
the  various  advance  acquisitions  pro- 
vision of  the  bill. 

Mr  TOWER.    Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  the  purpose  of  my  ask- 
ing for  the  yeas  and  nays? 
Mr.   SPARKMAN.    I  yield   for   that 

purpose.  ,   - 

Mr  TOWER.    Mr.  President,  I  ask  for 

the  yeas  and  nays  on  my  amendment. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  the 
argument  was  made  that  this  provision 
related  to  the  rapid  advance  in  prices 
once  It  Is  known  that  property  Is  to  be 
acquired.  That  Is  exactly  why  this  sec- 
tion Is  proposed.    It  Is  to  head  off  that 

If  a  city,  municipality,  or  a  govern- 
mental body  decides  it  is  going  to  use  a 
certain  site,  or  wants  a  certain  site  for 
pubUc  works,  under  the  plan  in  this  bUl 
It  can  apply  for  a  loan  with  which  to 
acquire  the  site  before  word  gets  otit 
that  the  land  is  to  be  taken.  That  is 
when  the  prices  go  up.  That  is  when 
people  buy  land  or  take  options,  countlrig 
on  making  a  fortune  out  of  it.  That  is 
exactly  what  this  amendment  is  intended 

to  head  off.  . 

There  are  other  matters  In  the  bill  that 
are  left  out.  For  example,  there  is  the 
question  of  the  relocation  payments.  I 
agree  with  the  statement  that  the  Sena- 
tor from  Texas  [Mr.  Tower]  made,  that 
this  is  a  matter  that  requires  further 
thought  and  consideration. 

The  Senator  will  recall  that  I  made 
that  point  In  the  committee  and  in  the 


For  several  years  we  have  been  trying 
to  solve  this  problem.  I  think  we  have 
been  working  it  out  rather  well.  This 
bill  has  a  provision  in  It  which  Is  good  In 
that  respect. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 
Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  yield. 
Mr.  CLARK.  The  Senator  knows  that 
it  has  been  my  privilege  to  serve  as  a 
member  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Hous- 
ing, over  which  he  has  presided  with  such 
distinction  since  1957. 

The  first  totigh  problem  we  met  with 
in  beginning  to  draft  the  Housing  Act 
of  that  year  was  the  question  of  reloca- 
tion.  It  has  plagued  us  ever  since. 

I  shared  to  some  extent  the  view  of  the 
Senator  from  Texas  [Mr.  Tower]  that 
our  record  on  relocation  has  been  quite 
Inadequate,  and  that  much  hardship  has 
resulted  from  the  fact  that  people  who 
have  been  displaced  by  urban  renewal 
projects  were  not  rehoused  in  safe  and 
sanitary  dwellings  which  they  could  af- 
ford to  occupy.  Therefore.  I  concurred 
fully  with  the  Senator  from  Alabama 
[Mr.  Sparkman]  in  the  view  that  the 
problem  needs  further  study.  We  would 
be  lacking  an  adequate  sense  of  com- 
passion, indeed,  if  we  did  not  do  some- 
thing in  the  bill  to  Improve  the  lot  of 
those  unfortunate  people,  so  many  of 
whom  have  suffered  during  the  years 
as  a  result  of  being  relocated  because  of 
an  urban  renewal  project,  and  not  being 
properly  compensated  with  safe  and  sani- 
tary housing. 

Mr.  TOWER.     Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  yield. 
Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  the 
problem  was  not  entirely  one  of  money. 
But  the  problem  of  relocation  is  one  of 
finding  adequate  sanitary  housing. 
Urban  renewal  projects  very  often  wUl 
wipe  out  housing,  and  there  will  not  be 
as  many  housing  units  to  replace  those 
that  were  wiped  out.  Therefore,  we  en- 
counter the  problem  of  where  to  locate 
the  people,  and  where  the  space  will  come 
from.  It  is  a  multifarious  question  that 
we  shall  have  to  deal  with,  with  greater 
depth  and  deliberation  than  we  have 
dealt  with  it  in  this  particular  provision. 
Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  agree  with  the 
Senator  comoletely.  I  think  that  is  one 
advantage  that  we  can  expect  to  get  from 
a  report  that  is  to  be  made  by  the  House 
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Works    that    \a 


Committee   on   Public 
studjrlns  tbe  problem. 

The  Senator  will  recall  that  back  In 
1861  I  Introduced  a  bill  that  called  for 
the  wtabUahment  of  a  commission  to 
study  the  whole  subject  of  the  acquisition 
of  land  by  the  Federal  Ctovemment ,  and 
what  oucht  to  be  done  for  the  people 
who  had  been  affected. 

PinaUy  the  Public  Works  Committee 
of  the  House  followed  my  suggestion 
I  have  a  letter  from  the  chairman  of  that 
committee,  telling  me  that  he  had  set 
It  up  In  keeping  with  my  recommenda- 
tions. We  have  been  looking  forward 
with  a  great  deal  of  interest  to  the  final 
report. 

The  hearings  have  been  printed,  and  I 
understand  that  the  report  is  to  be 
printed  by  September  30  However. 
Congress  will  not  be  In  session  at  that 
time.  We  shall  have  gone  home:  and 
there  will  be  no  opportunity  to  act  on 
this  problem  until  next  year 

For  that  reason,  we  provide  for  stop- 
gap relief  In  the  pending  bill,  looking 
toward  a  better  solution  of  this  problem 
after  that  committee  has  made  Its  report. 
when  we  can  expect  a  uniform  settlement 
throughout  all  the  Government  taking 
For  that  reason.  I  think  it  is  important 
that  we  retain  the  stopgap  provisions 
that  have  been  placed  in  the  bill 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  jrleld  ? 

Mr.SPARKMAN      I  yield 

Mr.  JAVTTS  I  have  listened  to  the 
debate  with  interest  I  hope  to  have  a 
little  time  to  discuss  the  provision  of 
communication,  which  I  helped  to  draft. 
About  the  question  of  a  "barebones"  bill, 
or  the  question  of  a  bill  that  went  fur- 
ther than  that,  is  it  not  a  fact  that  even 
If  we  take  the  opinion  of  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Texas — and  I  un- 
derstand fully  the  reasons  for  doing  what 
he  Is  doing;  It  Is  all  a  question  of  de- 
gree— there  are  a  number  of  thlng.s  that 
are  not  absolutely  essential  to  a  "bare- 
bones"  bill?  There  are  a  number  of 
things  in  our  bill  that  are  not  absolutely 
e.ssentlal  to  the  bill  And  yet  we  are 
trying  to  do  the  best  that  we  can  within 
the  confines  of  the  general  consensus  on 
the  subject. 

I  think  the  general  consensus  Is  a  more 
accurate  description  of  what  we  were 
trying  to  do  on  housing;,  pven  on  the  bare 
bones  subject.  When  the  chairman 
found  any  material  objection.  It  was  felt 
that  the  proposal  should  go  over  I  ran 
afoul  of  that  attitude.  So  did  other 
members  of  the  committee  The  chair- 
man of  the  committee  felt  that  It  could 
feasibly  be  done. 

Mr.  TOWER.  I  point  out  that  some 
measures  met  with  general  favor  in  the 
committee  but  were  carried  over  E!\pn 
though  we  failed  to  agree  on  them  In 
substance,  we  felt  they  should  be  more 
extensive  In  substance.  We  felt  that  we 
should  not  abandon  the  idea  of  extend- 
ing the  existing  program  until  we  had  the 
opportunity  to  consider  these  proposals 
in  a  more  liberal  atmosphere,  with  more 
time  In  which  to  deliberate 

The      PRESroiNG      OFFICER      The 
time  of  the  Senator  from  Alabama  [Mr 
SparkxanI  has  expired 
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Mr    TOWER.     Mr    President,  I  yield     gress  intention  that  only  the  popuUtkn 

myself  I  additional  minute.  if  any.  residing  within  the  specific  bo^i! 

The      PRESIDING      OFVICER.     The     aries   of   the  Instrumentality  woi^kl 

Senator  from  Texas  is  recognized  for  1     considered  in  determining  loan  ellBlhlT 

Ity.    Is  that  correct? 

Mr    SPARKMAN.     Yes.     It  was  our 


recogr 
additional  minute 

Mr.  TOWER      Mr.  President,  I  agree  __ 

in    substance    on    the    law.     There    are  intention  that  only  the  population  readl 

things  that  I  have  left  out  of  the  substl-  Ing  within  the  boundaries  of  an  Inatru 

tute.     I  felt  that  we  should  iiave  a  little  mentality  should   be  considered  in  d*' 


more    time 
proposals. 

Mr.  JAVITS 
Senator  yield  ' 

Mr.  TOWER. 

Mr     JAVITS 


in    which    to    consider    the 


termimng  eligibility. 

Mr.  HOLLAND      Then  it  was  not  the 
Mr    President,  will  the     Intention  of  Congress  that  the  popuu. 

tion  of  surrounding  or  service  areas  out" 
1  yield  side  or  adjoining  the  boundaries  of  the 

Is   It   not   a   fact   that     instrumentality    should    be   included  in 
when  we  had  the  consensus,  we  net-ded     such  a  determination, 
not  only  the  consensus  of  the  committee  Mr    SPARKMAN.     Yes,   that  is  cor- 

but  the  consensus  of  the  Senate'    That     rect. 

dot's  not  mean  there  was  any  opposition.  Mr.  HOLLAND.  That  Congress  in- 
When  I  u.se  that  word,  that  is  what  I  tention  is  clear  on  this  point.  I  would 
have  in  mmd  I  have  in  mind  that  the  like  to  mention  a  small  municipality  ol 
chairman,  the  Senator  from  Alabama  say  35.000  population  surrounded  by  a 
I  Mr.   Sp.arkm.^n).   is   trying   his   best  '  " 


to 

communicate  In  the  bill  the  consensus  of 
the  committee  and  the  consensus  of  the 
Senate  Where  he  felt  that  was  prob- 
ably .so.  he  felt  we  would  do  all  we  could 
at  this  lime.  Where  he  felt  it  probably 
was  not  so.  wi-  would  pass  it. 

Mr  TOWER.  I  concur.  I  raise  my 
voice  in  the  highest  praise  of  the  distln- 
yuished  Senator  from  Alabama  for  tiie 
spirit  In  which  he  ha.s  approached  the 
preparation  of  the  bill.  I  am  prepared 
to  yield  back  the  ifmalndrr  of  my  time 

Mr  SPARKMAN  I  wLsh  to  yield  t.^ 
the  Senator  from  Florida  for  a  brief  time 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  How 
much  time  does  the  Senator  yield  ' 

Mr  SPARKMAN.  Mr  President,  how 
much  time  have  I  remamltii;  ' 

The  PRESIDING  OI-TICER.  The 
Senator  from  Alabama  ha.s  20  minutes 
rt-malnlng 

Mr  CLARK.  I  hope  that  the  Senator 
wiJl  reserve  3  minutes  to  yield  to  me 

Mr  HOLLAND  Mr.  President,  since 
the  Senator  from  F'ennsylvania  is  a  mem- 
ber of  the  committee.  I  would  be  glad  to 
wait  until  he  ha.s  concluded. 

Mr.  CLARK  I  thank  the  Senator.  I 
hope  he  will  proceed 

Hie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  How 
much  time  does  the  Senator  from  Ala- 
bama yield  to  the  Senator  from  Florida  ' 

Mr  SPARKMAN  Mr  President,  I 
yield  5  minutes  to  the  .SenaUjr  from 
IHorida 

The  PRESIDING  OFTICER.  The 
Senator  from  Florida  l.s  recognized  for 
5  minul«\s 

Mr  HOLLAND  Mr  Prt'.skh'nt.  I  know 
that  tith'  4  of  this  •  barebones"  bill  deals 
with  the  subject  of  community  facilities, 
and  Includes  substantial  changes  and  ad- 
ditions to  the  C(iminunuy  facilities  title 
of  the  existing  law.  I  think  this  Is  a  good 
occasion  t.o  clarify  certain  questions  that 
relate  to  tht'  Intent  and  purpos<\s  of  the 
public  facilities  loan  provisions  of  the 
Housing  Act 

As  I  understand,  section  L'02uii'D  of 
the  act,  among  other  matters,  provides 
for  the  CFA  to  make  loans  to  State  In- 
str\imfntalities  and  that  .station  202' b' 
i4'  seus  a  [wpulallori  limitation  of  50.000 
for  the  size  of  an  eligible  mslrumental- 
Itv  to  borrow  under  the  act.  It  is  my 
understandlni;  that  m  determlnint;  the 
p<ipulat.lon  :n  such  situations  it  was  Con- 


city  of  a  million.  The  small  municipal- 
ity can  borrow  under  the  act,  based 
solely  on  the  population  within  its  own 
boundaries,  regardle.ss  of  the  population 
of  Its  neighbor.     Is  that  correct' 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Yes,  that  Is  cor- 
rect.  Tlie  same  coiisideratlons  apply 
whether  it  is  a  municipality  or  a  State 
instrumentality. 

Mr.  HOLI.AND.  I  would  like  to  know 
if.  In  a  situation  where  a  State  leBisla- 
ture  by  special  act  establishes  an  author- 
ity with  special  jurisdiction  over  an  un- 
incorporated area  which  has  no  resi- 
dents Within  its  boundaries,  is  such  an 
authority  eligible  to  borrow  under  the 
act? 

Mr  SPARKMAN.  Yes;  if  there  Is  no 
population  within  the  Instrumentality,  it 
comes  within  the  population  limltatlonj 
and  Congress  intended  such  an  instni- 
mentality  to  be  eligible  under  the  act. 

Mr  HOLLAND.  I  thank  the  Senator 
I  would  like  now  to  turn  to  the  authority 
of  the  CFA  In  .section  202<ai  and  I 
quote:  "To  finance  specific  projects  for 
public  works  or  facilities."  There  are  i 
number  of  projects  such  as  sewer  sys- 
tems, sanitation  plants,  water  systenu, 
and  .so  forth,  that  are  readily  recog- 
nized as  pubic  works,  but  as  I  under- 
stand it  Congress  did  not  Intend  that 
these  were  to  be  the  only  types  of  proj- 
ects that  come  under  the  broad  category 
of  public  works  It  Is  my  belief  that 
Congre-ss  Intended  this  term  to  include 
all  types  of  public  facilities  that  serve  i 
public  purpose  and  are  ow  ned  or  operated 
by  an  eligible  public  body.  I  would  lilt 
to  know  whether  it  is  the  Senator's  un- 
derstanding that  exhibition  halls  and 
pavilions  built  by  a  State  instrumentality 
to  hou.-.e  exhibits  in  a  permanent  inter- 
national exhibition  come  within  the  defi- 
nition of  public  works? 

Mr  SPARKMAN.  Yes.  It  was  the 
intention  of  our  committee  and  the  Sen- 
ate in  enacting  the  public  facility  loan 
section  that  the  agency  admlnLsterlng  it 
should  have  broad  authority  to  finance 
publicly  owned  facilities  serving  a  puk>- 
He  purpose.  Within  this  framework  I 
understand  the  Agency  has  made  loans  to 
finance  public  buildings  like  city  halli. 
court  houses,  recreational  halls,  arxl  th» 
like,  and  I  see  no  reason  why  the  type 
of  facility  to  which  you  refer  would  not 
qualify  as  eligible  for  financial  assistance 


m 
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tor,  thought  that  fellowships  for  city 
planning  should  go  Into  an  education 
bill  and  not  into  a  housing  bill. 

About  that  time  I  was  appointed  to 
the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Wel- 
fare. I  carried  the  torch  for  city  plan- 
ning to  that  committee.    I  was  told  by 


.»,.«  orogram     You  understand,  it  incorporated  into  the  bill.  ^^^DJ^cuon 

^''  ^thatelJh  application  must  be  waa  raised.    I  remember  that  the  former 

^course,  that  eacn^PP  distinguished  Senator  from  Connecticut, 

^dered  on  its  ments   as  Prescott  Bush,  a  fine  Republican  Sena- 

^^'"n'rotc^and^Slar  matters.  —    ^^-""^^   *^-*-  fellowships  for  city 
°'£  ^?RES'IDING      OFFICER.     The 
Hntfof  the  Senator  has  expired. 
**^r    S'ARKMAN.    Mr.   President.  I 
yield  2  additional  minutes  to  the  Sen- 

»'l^"'°J.RESmiNG      OFFICER.     The  ^     ^^       ^^^ 

^f  r  u  ?ecogr5^d  for  2  addiUonal  my  amiable  chairman  and  other  mem- 

ggnator  is  recogmzeu  lu  ^^^  ^^  ^^  conunittee  that  there  was  no 

"^,"^nT  T  AND     I  thank  the  Senator,  place  In  the  National  Deferise  Education 

^  "  t^hasbeen  most  helpful.    If  Act   for   fellowships  for   city   planners. 

^' ^fnXrim^e  on  Ws  generosity,  and  that  I  would  have  to  go  back  to  the    _^ ^„ 

^•^^Juk^tL  Self  the  Senator  has  Housing  Committee  to  have  it  put  into  a     „,ost   schools   offer 

^'°  JZledge  and  understanding  of  bUl  reported  by  that  comrnl^tee.  Na«h.  "is  not  enoug 

^e  '^"°V^fJ:^„n  cultural  and  Trade        So  the  years  rolled  by.    The  end  has 

•^  ^""/.^^ted  ne^r  Ml^?  wWch  was  now  comef  and  we  shall  finally  be  able  to 

Cf  SLS  bv  spec'af  S  of  the  Flor-  get  a  start  on  a  badly  needed  program 

^  liSature     This  project  known  as  to  bring  assistance  in  an  area  in  which  ^,  ^^^a  to  prac. 

ftpS  is  applying  to  CFA  for  a  loan     an  important  skiU  is  in  critical  short     ^^^g  yf^rs  of  graduate  work.- 

r^^nctnict  exhibition  halls  and  pavil-     supply.  .         „,„^t.  pttrtnfss  aid 

to  construct  exnioi);, ^  ^^^^  ^^  ^^^^^^         ^^  ^^^  ^^^^  ^5  issue  of  Business  Week 


ment  Research,  notes  that  this  reflects 
changes  in  the  profession;  a  planner  today 
gets  involved  In  poverty  programs,  integra- 
tion, problems  ol  the  aged. 

Another  shift  is  in  the  age  of  students,  says 
Prof.  Gerald  Carrothers,  acting  head  of  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania's  Department  of 
City  Planning.  Ten  years  ago  graduate  stu- 
dents averaged  In  the  mldthlrUes.  Now 
more  and  more  come  direct  from  college. 

FORTT-THREE    YEARS'    WORK 

What  does  a  planner  need  to  learn?  "Ideal- 
ly •  says  WUUam  Nash,  chairman  of  Har- 
vard's Department  of  City  and  Regional 
Planning,  "a  potential  planner  should  have 
a  strong  liberal  arts  backgroimd  with  good 
math."  Harvard  has  returned  to  a  3-year 
curriculum  after  trying  the  2-year  course 
most  schools  offer.  "Two  years,"  Insists 
Nash.  "Is  not  enough  to  teach  architects  so- 
cial science,  and  vice  versa." 

"Trouble  is,"  quips  Prof.  John  T.  Howard, 
head  of  MIT's  Department  of  City  and  Re- 
gional Planning,  "that  If  a  planner  had 
everything  he  needed  to  practice,  he  would 


,ons  in  its  international  area  to  house 
Pthlbits  of  the  participating  nations  of 
the  Western  Hemisphere.  This  loan 
would  be  repaid  out  of  gate  receipts  and 
the  oroject  has  many  national  and  mter- 
natlonal  benefits.  Is  it  the  Senator's 
oDinlon  that  Congress  intended  that  such 
a  project  meets  the  eligibility  require- 
ments of  the  loan  provisions  of  the  Act. 
reser\1ng  of  course,  to  the  administrator 
the  power  to  pass  upon  questions  of 
credit  and  the  soundness  of  the  objectives 
and  the  like? 

Mr  SPARKMAN.  I  am  in  a  general 
way  familiar  with  Interama.  The  Sen- 
ator may  be  Interested  to  know  that  at 
my  request  the  staff  director  of  my 
Housing  Subcommittee  checked  with  ttie 
General  Counsel's  Office  of  the  HHTA 
to  determine  whether  the  pending  bill 
needed  clarifying  language  in  the  case 
of  Interama's  loan  applicatlon^^e  re- 
ceived a  memorandum  from  HHFA  to 
the  effect  that  the  language  of  the  pend- 
ing bill  is  adequate  to  permit  Interama 
to  borrow  under  the  act.  It  appears  that 
Interama  meets  the  population  test  and 
the  question  of  being  a  public  works.  In 
the  light  of  these  facts.  I  believe  Congress 
Intended  that  such  a  project  is  eligible 
to  borrow  under  section  202. 

Mr  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
verj-  much  obligated  to  my  distinguished 
friend  for  his  courtesy. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield?  ,      . 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  yield  2  minutes 
to  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  the  sub- 
stitute amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Texas  as  I  understand,  would  eliminate 
section  806  of  the  bill,  which  would 
create  fellowships  for  city  planning  and 
urban  studies. 

I  speak  in  support  of  section  806,  and 
hope  ver^-  much  that  it  will  be  retained 
m  the  bill  and  that  the  substitute  will 
be  defeated.  I  believe  It  was  first  In 
1957— It  mav  have  been  1958 — that  the 
Senator  from  Alabama  [Mr.  Sparkman], 
the  chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Houslnp,  and  I  attempted  for  the  first 
time  to  eet  an  authorization  for  fellow- 
ships In  city  planning  and  urban  study. 
On  one  or  two  occasions  we  were  able  to 
brine  that  provision  to  the  fioor  of  the 
Senate,  but  we  were  never  able  to  have 


there  is  an  interesting  article  entitled 
"What  It  Takes  To  Be  a  City  Planner." 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  copy  of 
that  article  be  printed  at  this  point  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

What  It  Takes  To  Be  a  City  Planner 
In  terms  of  manpower,  city  planning  to- 
day stands  where  engineering  did  a  few 
years  ago:  Demand  far  exceeds  supply.  So 
brisk  Is  the  market  for  planners  that  start- 
ing salaries  for  last  year's  graduates  aver- 
aged 17,369  for  those  with  master's  degrees, 
♦8,850  for  Ph.  D.'s— with  a  top  of  about 
•  16,000.  ^   „ 

Such  salaries,  plus  the  exciting  challenge 
presented  by  rapid  urbanization,  attract  In- 
creasing numbers  to  the  planning  schools. 
Yet  their  graduates  come  nowhere  near  fill- 
ing the  available  Jobs.  Last  year  U.S.  plan- 
ning schools  awarded  200  master's  degrees, 
5  Ph.  D's,  76  undergraduate  degrees — but 
demand  for  trained  planners  exceeded  500 
Jobs.  This  year,  with  less  than  400  degrees  In 
all  awarded,  demand  is  still  higher. 

The  U.S.  Job  competition  is  even  livelier, 
since  more  than  a  fifth  of  full-time  gradu- 
ate planning  students  are  noncltlzens. 
postwar  rise 
The  growth  of  education  for  city  planning, 
like  planning  Itself,  is  largely  a  postwar 
phenomenon.  More  than  two-thirds  of  the 
2  272  planning  degrees  granted  since  1931 
were  awarded  in  the  past  6  years.  There 
are  31  U.S.  universities  now  offering  pro- 
grams in  planning— but  24  entered  the  field 
after  1945,  8  In  1958  or  later. 

Harvard  was  the  pioneer.  It  offered  the 
first  planning  degree  in  1927  and  set  up  Its 
graduate  program  4  years  later.  Though 
It  boasts  17  of  the  40  doctorates  in  the 
profession,  it  has  been  outstripped  In  over- 
all ntunbers  by  newcomers.  The  University 
of  Pennsylvania,  starting  13  years  ago,  heads 
the  list  with  88  graduate  students  to  Har- 
vard's 55. 

SOCIAL  TREND 

City  planning  education  started  with  de- 
sign and  engineering,  but  has  moved  more 
and  more  toward  social  studies.  A  sizable 
number  of  architects  and  engineers  still  take 
It  up  but  graduate  students  come  Increas- 
ingly from  liberal  arts  backgrounds— €co- 
nomlcs,  political  science,  sociology.  This 
year  more  than  half  the  planning  students 
at  the  University  of  California  held  under- 
graduate degrees  in  social  studies. 

Prof  John  W.  Dyckman.  chairman  of  Cali- 
fornia's Center   for  Planning   and  Develop- 


BTTSINESS    AID 

Graduate  planning  fellowships  are  rela- 
tively few— about  23  percent  of  graduate  en- 
rollment, the  American  Society  of  Planning 
Officials  found  In  1962-63,  compared  to  48 
percent  in  engineering. 

So  far,  only  a  handful  of  companies  offer 
fellowships.  The  Sears,  Roebuck  Foundation 
program,  now  in  Its  eighth  year,  is  most  ex- 
tensive has  made  55  grants  costing,  through 
September  1963,  about  $250,000.  The  Pitts- 
burgh Plate  Glass  Foundation  has  given 
three  2-year  fellowships  each  year  since  1962. 
The  Lasker  Fellowship  Trust  has  given  10 
scholarships,  the  State  of  Tennessee  7.  The 
organization  called  Action.  Inc.,  or  the  Na- 
tional Council  for  Good  Cities,  is  working  to 
stimulate  more  business  support. 

Last  week  Action  announced  a  $1  million 
grant  by  the  Richard  King  Mellon  Charitable 
Trusts,  to  be  divided  among  10  graduate 
schools. 


Mr.  CLARK.  I  point  out  the  state- 
ment that: 

Yet  their  graduates  come  nowhere  near 
filling  the  available  Jobs.  Last  year  U.S. 
planning  schools  awarded  200  master's  de- 
grees 5  Ph  D.'s,  76  undergraduate  degrees— 
but  demand  for  trained  planners  exceeded 
500  lobs.  This  year,  with  less  than  400  de- 
grees in  all  awarded,  demand  Is  stlU  higher. 

Continuing  to  read  from  the  article: 
More  than   two-thirds  of  the  2,272  plan- 
ning degrees  granted  since  1931 — 

Which  is  when  the  program  began— 
were  awarded  in  the  past  6  years.  There  are 
31  U.S.  universities  now  offering  programs 
in  planning. 

Many  of  the  students  are  foreign  stu- 
dents who  do  not  stay  in  this  country 
at  all  but  return  to  the  country  of  their 
origin.  It  is  perfectly  clear  that  not 
only  the  demand  for  city  planners  is 
very  high  indeed— far  greater  than  the 
supply — but  also,  more  than  that,  the 
career  which  is  open  to  city  planners  is 
a  rewarding  one  both  in  terms  of  com- 
pensation and  in  the  great  contribution 
which  can  be  made  to  the  civilization  of 
our  time,  including  the  rebuUding  of  our 

cities. 

I  hope  very  much  that  section  806  will 
be  retained  in  the  bill. 

I  yield  back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  TOWER.     I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time. 
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Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr,  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  for  a  few  questions? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Does 
the  Senator  yield  time? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN  Mr  President,  how 
much  time  have  I  left? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
Senator  has  7  minutes  remaining  on  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN  I  yield  my.self  3 
minutes. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  The  Senator  from 
Virginia  [Mr.  Robertson  I  stated  that 
the  original  recommendation  was  for 
an  authorization  of  $9  billion;  that  the 
bill  pending  before  the  Senate  has  re- 
duced that  amount  to  $2.5  billion,  and 
that  in  that  $2  5  billion  is  provided  $1  4 
billion  for  public  housing 

I  have  looked  through  the  report  to 
ascertain  Just  how  this  $2  5  billion  is 
made  up.    Is  it  in  the  report  "^ 

Mr.  SPARKMAN  On  page  58  of  the 
report  a  table  is  set  out  showing  how  that 
figure  Is  tnade  up 

In  arriving  at  the  large  figure,  the 
Senator  from  Virginia  has  multiplied  the 


cost  of  each  unit  of  public  housing  by 
the  total  number  of  units  and  included 
that  in  the  cost  over  a  period  of  40  years. 
That  is  an  unusual  way  of  doing  it 

The  G(n'ern.ment  does  not  pay  the  cost 
of  the  units  The  unit.s  are  paid  for  un- 
der a  plan  whereby  a  city  authority  is- 
sues 40-year  bond.s,  which  are  amortized 
from  rent  payments  and  from  subsidies 
What  the  Oovernmt'nt  does  is  to  issue 
a  guarantee  to  make  up  the  difference 
between  what  the  tenants  are  able  to  pay 
in  rpnt  under  the  regular  formula  and 
the  necessary  amounts  for  meeting  the 
cost  of  operating  the  project  and  paying 
the  amortization  costs  on  the  bonded  in- 
debtedness 

Mr  IJ\USCHE  The  table  on  page  58 
of  the  report  showN  a  breakdown  as  It  has 
been  assltjned  to  .separate  Items. 

Mr  SPARKMAN      Yes 

Mr  I^AUSCHE  I  a.sk  unanimous 
corusent  that  It  be  printed  In  the  Record 
at  this  point 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record. 
as  follows ; 


Summary  of  program  authorizations  and  budgetary  impact  through  (ht    /.  1965 

III  millions] 


f'r'jgn»ni 


.\uthorlutloas 


Type 


Low  lncom«»  hoasiiiij  iir"i:r  tins;  | 

Low  tnrome  MoitHitiK  (iroio'iun - CA 

Kelocallo'i  d.-wl.'it.-iiiiv 

Fimili»*.s  >uil  .l.lj^rly  Individuals |  CA 

Hualnesiies       (^  A 

Additional  ^utvily  for  dlsplacecs  moving  Into  puhlic  bousing  .  ta 

Low  Incorw  hua-iing  ilt-monstratlons CA 

T'rban  ren«"w.tl  prmrr  mi.-* 

Tltl*"  I  grant  *u'h.irit.itii)ri   CA 

Domonstratlon  in'  uil  lirmtatioii CA 

Reloration  as.slst  iikv 

Families  iiid  elderly  Individuals CA 

Bu.<ilnes8^s    .     — .- ................  CA 

Urban  plMmiiiK  tssl-itaiuv AA 

Community  dPVPl<H'i"»Tit  proKram.i: 

Public  work-4  i'l«""'"8  i"'^*"'"*" •^^ 

Open  <p»c«»  land  iff  lilts      .    .  ,  C.^ 

\AMi\i  f(ir  a4lvin.v  m  ■juLsltJon  of  land  for  public  ImprovemMit.  BA 
Special  hoailnK  iin>«r;ini.s 

Dlrwt  loan't  for  hoii.sitnf  for  the  elderly. .  ■.    ■  .--  A  A 

Nonprofit  nursiiij!  homes  — ■..  lA 

Fellowships  in  city  i>l.niiiiiiK  vnd  urban  studies ..,.,...,..  AA 

Sale  of  participation  i-ertifli  ates  in  F.N  M.\  mortgac*  pOOl. ........         (•) 


Amount 


Subtotal,  ini  F.\ 


Farm  housing  protrrams: 

Direct  loan  programs  I  sec.  Ml  I ....i-i.. 

Grant*  for  low  r.iit  tiou.s|nK  for  domesllc  farm  labor. ,«....,.. 
.^ale  of  participation  (.vrtiflcates  In  \' \  mortgage  poo).....^....... 


Subtotal,  other  ageocies. 
Grand  total 


BA 
A  A 

(») 


•(.«) 
&0 


saao 

•(10) 

•(38.0) 
•(.«,0) 

aao 
3ao 

36.0 

(♦) 

75.0 
Non« 
15 
<•) 


1.0«9Lft 


IM.O 
10  0 
(«) 


leeo 


i.aos.* 


Hudgctary  import ' 


Sew  oMI- 

ntloniU 

sutliorlty 


Nooe 

Nooe 

$ai 

.3 
10 

uao 

MiO) 

•caio) 

MWLO) 

aao 

20.0 

MO 

None 

aao 

(♦) 

.8 
Non« 


fiTB.a 


ISO.O 

10  0 

None 


ieo.o 


1,I3».3 


Vet  ex- 

|i»>ndl  lures 

or   rerelpt* 


None 
None 

ai  I 

.3 

4  0 

.  I 

5.0 

15.0 

ZO 

3  0 
None 

5  0 

2  0 
(•> 

.8 
-200  0 


-1«2  4 


145  0 

HO 
-lOO.O 


53  0 


-109  » 


1  Tyl*  of  aiithoruaiion 

AA  -Authori/.,itioii  for  appropriations. 

B .\  —  Borrow ;nn  liUt horl zallon 

C A— Contrail  surhoru.itlon 

lA     InsurwueiiUhoruation  .... 

«  New  oblig  ition  il  luihority  and  net  budget  eTpenditures  estimates  are  fonfliied  to  ix-riod  between  date  of  enact- 
ment and  Oct   1.  ls^.i.  which  Is  the  ext>iration  date  sfieclfted  for  many  of  the  program  aut horl lal ions  in  the  proiMwe.1 

•  Parentheses  indu  ate  nonadil  If  ems  funded  from  total  urban  renewal  title  I  grant  autborltalloD  or  Trora  total  public 
housing  annual  contributions  authorization 

«  Program  would  t«'  tunde<l  from  existing  aulhorliation  for  public  facility  loau.i. 

•  Not  applicable 


Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senator  from  West  Virginia  (Mr  Ran- 
dolph] wishes  to  submit  a  unanimous- 
consent  request  to  consider  a  bill  the 
House  has  acted  on.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  he  may  proceed  to  do  that. 
which  I  understand  will  take  only  a  min- 
ute or  two.  without  the  time  being 
charged  under  the  pending  bill. 


The    PRESIDING    OFTICER 
out  objection.  It  is  .so  ordered 


With- 


AUTHORIZATION  OF'  APPROPRIA- 
TIONS FOR  THE  CONSTRUCTTION 
OP   CERTAIN   HIGHWAYS 

Mr.  RANTX)LPH     Mr  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent   that    the  Chair  lay 


before  the  Senate  a  message  from  tk. 
House  on  H.R.  10503  ** 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Pr«u 
ing  OfUcer  laid  before  the  Senate  a  ^ 
.sage  from  the  House  of  FlepresentajSni 
announcing  its  action  on  certain  amrad 
me.'its  of  the  Senate  to  House  bill  i^" 
which  was  read  as  follows 


to 
Act  to 


Rfsohed.  TTiat  the  House  concur  in  Ui. 
Amendment  of  the  Senate  numbered  3 
the  bill  (HR  10503)  entitled  "An 
.lutnnrize  appropriations  for  the  fiscal  *«», 
19K6  and  1967  for  the  con.structlon  of  certlh 
highways  In  accordance  with  title  23  of  (k, 
United  States  Code,  and  for  other  purpoMX 

Resolied     That    the    House   concur   m  tht 
amendment    of    the    Senate    numbered  I  tc 
aforesaid      bill,     with      an     amendment 
follows  '    " 

strike  (.ut    'SQ. 000.000 
thereof  -IT, 000.000' 

Re%olved.  That  the  House  r mrur  in  tl» 
amendment  of  the  Senate  numbered  J  to 
aforesaid      bill       with     an     amendment    n 

follows 

Strike  out    '$9, 000.000' 
thereof    '$7,000,000". 


and  Inse.'t  in  Uej 


and  insert  In  li«i 


Mr.  RANDOLPH  Mr  President.  I 
move  that  the  Senate  concur  In  the 
House  amendments  to  the  Senatt 
amendments. 

Mr  JAVITS  Mr  President,  may  tt 
know  what  we  are  doing  and  what  It  a 
all  about? 

Mr  RANDOLPH,  Mr.  President,  tht 
measure  before  the  Senate  is  the  author- 
ization bill  for  the  highway  legislation. 
The  Senate'  passed  the  measure  with  two 
amendments,  which  differed  from  tht 
House  bill  In  the  House  bill  the  amount 
for  authorization  for  public  hlghwijs 
wlthm  forests  was  fixed  at  $3  million  i 
year  for  a  period  of  2  years  The  Scnatt 
pas-sed  the  bill  with  a  $9  million  a  year 
authorization  for  a  period  of  2  yean. 
The  House  has  now  agreed  to  a  figure  of 
$7  million  a  year  for  2  years.  I,  of 
course,  as  chairman  of  the  Subcommltt* 
on  Public  Highways,  cleared  this  matter 
with  the  Senator  from  Kentucky  [Mr 
Cooper),  who  is  the  ranking  minority 
member  of  the  Public  Works  Committee 
It  IS  agreeable  to  him 

Mr.  TOWER  Mr.  President,  the  Sen- 
ator has  answered  the  question  I  was 
about  to  a.sk,  I  merely  want^  to  knoi 
If  It  had  been  cleared. 

Mr  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  did  the 
Senator  .say  $7  million  or  $7  billion? 

Mr.  RANDOLPH  The  amount  is  $1 
million 

This  measure,  which  was  origlnallj 
passed  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
on  June  3.  1964.  was  referred  to  tht 
Committee  on  Public  Works,  from  which 
It  was  reported  on  July  1,  1964,  with  three 
amendments.  The.se  amendments  called 
for  increasing  the  public  lands  hlghwayi 
authorizations  from  $3  to  $9  million  for 
each  of  the  fi.scal  years  of  1966  and  19ffl. 
and  allowing  for  expenditure  of  foreit 
access  roads  funds  on  the  national  gras*- 
lands  and  other  lands  under  the  juri»- 
diction  of  the  U.S.  Forest  Service. 

The  Increase  In  the  authorization  for 
public  lands  highways  from  the  $3  mil- 
lion requested  by  the  administration  and 
passed  by  the  House,  to  the  figure  of  W 
million  which  was  authorized  for  fiscal 
1965,  was  made  only  after  careful 
deliberation  by  the  committee  and  in  tht 


mk 
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/  fhP  175  million  in"  applications    with  the  concept  of  a  "barebones"  biU 
jj^t  of  the  »7a  miuiuii         hh  ^  should  like  to  point  out  a  number  of 

'^J^^^Stf' adopted    the   committee      ■" 

?ndm?nrwhen  it  pa^d  H.R.  10503 
*^1^^2  1964.  and  referred  the  measure 
f  i  to  the  House.  In  that  body,  at  the 
'^Sst^nce  of  the  minority  leadership  of 
rcommittee  on  Public  Works,  the  pub- 
"^  ,  nH«  highways  authorizations  were 
"ii^  from  he  senate  figure  of  $9  mil- 
iar, ?or  each  of  the  fiscal  years  1966  and 
S  to  $7  million  for  each  of  those  years. 
^,  House  concurred  in  the  other  Senate 
Sendment  regarding  the  authority  to 
S  forest  access  roads  money  on  national 

^'Mr^^President.  I  need  hardly  empha- 
,,^that  the  cut  of  $2  million  a  year  in 
nubhc  lands  highway  authorizations  Is 
!  ivere  di.sappolntment  to  Members  of 
ihis  txxiy  especially  those  from  the 
western  States,  who  are  interested  in 
the' development  of  our  public  lands. 
This  fipure  is  insufficient  to  meet  the 
mounting  demands  of  the  States  for  as- 
sistance m  this  category. 

However  I  believe  that  this  is  the  best 
compromise  figure  that  can  be  achieved. 
esuecally  in  view  of  the  lateness  of  the 
se^ion  and  the  need  of  the  Department 
of  Commerce  to  make  the  apportion- 
ments to  the  States  for  the  Federal-aid 
ABC  system.  Therefore,  rather  than 
further  delav  the  apportionments  from 
authorizations  of  more  than  $2  billion, 
I  move  that  the  Senate  concur  In  the 
House  amendments  to  the  Senate 
amendments. 

The  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
committee  1  Mr.  McNamara]  and  the  co- 
operative ranking  minority  member  of 
the  committee  [Mr.  Cooper],  as  weU  as 
all  the  members  of  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works,  have  been  most  helpful  in 
working  for  a  constructive  program  to 
carr>-  forward  an  adequate  highway 
system.  „^ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  Is  on  the  motion  of  the  Senator 
from  West  Virginia  that  the  Senate  con- 
cur In  the  House  amendments  to  the 
Senate  amendments. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 


things  which  the  committee  bUl  did  not 
do  and  which  were  passed  over  precisely 
because,  as  the  Sermtor  from  Alabama 
advised,  quite  properly,  the  bill  had  to  be 
held  to  those  areas  in  which  there  was 
substantial  agreement.  For  example, 
with  respect  to  urban  renewal,  on  which 
the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr. 
Clark],  a  former  mayor,  has  spoken,  it  is 
desirable  to  have  a  program  on  which 
commimities  could  depend  for  a  very  ex- 
tended time  for  their  planning.  But  in 
the  committee  bill  the  amount  of  money 
available  for  that  pm-pose  has  been 
sharply  curtailed  because  the  view  of  the 
Senator  from  Alabama  [Mr.  Sparkman] 
prevailed  that  we  had  better  not  go  into 
that  field,  and  that  we  will  get  into  a 
longer  range  consideration  of  urban  re- 
newal later. 

In  another  respect,  with  relation  to 
public  housing,  a  temporary  expedient 
was  accepted  rather  than  a  comprehen- 
sive plan  under  which  communities  would 
be   given   a   reasonable   opportunity   to 

Mr.  CLARK.     Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 
Mr.  JAVITS. 
Mr.  CLARK 


HOUSING  ACT  OF  1964 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  '  S.  3049  >  to  extend  and  amend 
laws  relating  to  housing,  urban  renewal, 
and  community  facilities,  and  for  other 
purposes, 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  vield  me  3  minutes? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.     Yes. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  believe  the  bill  which 
has  been  brought  in  by  the  Senator  from 
Alabama  IMr.  Sparkman]  and  the  ma- 
jority of  the  committee  represents  a 
careful  balance  between  what  everybody, 
including  myself,  wanted  and  what  was 
possible  and  attainable  within  the  broad 
concensus  of  opinion  in  the  Congress. 
At  the  same  time  it  does  not  run  afoul  of 
the  decision  that  a  major  overhaul  of 
housing  legislation  should  come  next 
year. 

My  colleague,  the  Senator  from  Texas, 
was  specific  in  pointing  out  the  things 
with  which  he  dealt  in  his  substitute  and 
which  were  omitted  from  his  substitute 
because  it  was  felt  it  was  Inconsistent 


I  yield. 

I  would  like  to  support 

the'senator  in  what  he  has  said.  This 
may  have  seemed  like  a  barebones  bill 
with  flesh  to  the  Senator  from  Texas, 
but  to  me  and  to  other  Senators,  it  has  no 
flesh  at  all.  Those  of  us  who  come  from 
urban  areas  know  that,  so  far  as  public 
housing  and  other  areas  are  concerned, 
we  are  not  doing  very  well  toward  carry- 
ing out  the  hope  of  Robert  Taft  that  we 
must  provide  a  safe  and  sanitary  home 
for  every  family.  We  recognize  the  po- 
litical necessities  cited  by  the  Senator 
from  Alabama,  that  this  is  not  the  time 
to  get  into  a  hassle  over  a  public  housing 
bill,  but  we  are  reluctant  to  accept  a  bill 
that  goes  only  as  far  as  this  bill  does. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  1  minute. 

I  point  out  that  some  of  the  things 
I  proposed  were  also  not  acted  on.  I 
agree  that  a  great  deal  has  been  left  out. 
It  may  not  be  a  baretKjnes  bill,  but  It 
is  a  very  skinny  one,  indeed. 

I  merely  felt  that  we  should  carry  this 
proposal  over  until  the  next  time.    There 
are  a  great  many  matters  that  we  should 
deal  with.     I  merely  ask  for  more  de- 
liberation. 
I  yield  back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 
Mr.  JAVITS.    Mr.  President,  I  deeply 
feel— and  there  are  others  who  feel  as  I 
do— that  we  have  not  done  as  much  as 
we  should  have  done  for  middle-income 
housing.    Since  1961  we  have  been  trying 
out  a  program  by  which  a  lower  interest 
rate  than  is  obtainable  for  FHA  mort- 
gages is  used  to  encourage  middle-income 
housing.    The  chairman  of  the  commit- 
tee is  frank  enough  to  say  that  if  that 
did  not  work  he  would  be  inclined  to  go 
along  with  the  New  York  plan,  which 
calls  for  the  pooling  of  housing  mort- 
gages and  their  sale  by  a  governmental 
authority,  but  without  any  guarantee, 
riGCCSSftrlly . 

I  advanced  this  proposal,  because  it 
has  proved  its  worth  in  New  York,  where 
we  have  put  up  a  billion  dollars'  worth  of 
housing  without  involving  the  credit  of 


the  State  government.  The  chairman 
said  he  would  much  prefer  not  to  deal 
with  it  at  this  time,  and  it  was  laid  aside, 
notwithstanding  that  this  is  one  of  the 
most  urgent  problems  in  the  country. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  from  New  York  has 
expired. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  yield  1  more  min- 
ute to  the  Senator  from  New  York. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Finally,  perhaps  where 
the  shoe  pinched  the  hardest — and  this 
goes  again  to  the  Senator  from  Penn- 
sylvania [Mr.  Clark]— is  in  housing  for 
the  elderly.  If  anything  cries  for  at- 
tention it  is  the  need  to  do  something 
really  appreciable  in  housing  for  the 
elderly.  But  when  we  look  at  this  bill, 
there  is  almost  nothing  in  the  bill,  except 
for  a  few  meager  provisions  on  this  sub- 
ject. Yet  we  have  to  stand  aside  this 
year.  If  that  does  not  define  the  bill  as 
a  barebones  bill,  I  do  not  know  what 
does. 

Mr.  CLARK.  The  Special  Committee 
on  the  Aging,  of  which  I  was  the  chair- 
man for  2  years,  submitted  two  bills, 
which  were  referred  to  the  Subcommittee 
on  Housing.  One  a  comprehensive  bill, 
was  passed  over,  because  we  wanted  a 
barebones  bill. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  hope  the  Senate  will 
turn  down  the  substitute  for  the  reasons 
that  I  have  stated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  Senator  from  Texas 
[Mr.  Tower],  in  the  nature  of  a  substi- 
tute. 

The  yeas  and  nays  have  been  ordered, 
and  the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 
The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 
Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  Nevada  [Mr.  Can- 
non], the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  [Mr. 
Edmondson],  the  Senator  from  Alaska 
[Mr.  Grttening],  the  Senator  from  Indi- 
ana [Mr.  Hartke],  the  Senator  from 
Utah  [Mr.  Moss],  the  Senator  from 
Georgia  [Mr.  Talmadge],  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  Tennessee  [Mr.  Walters]  are 
absent  on  oflBcial  business. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
New  Mexico  [Mr.  Anderson]  and  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Ken- 
nedy] are  absent  because  of  illness. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island  [Mr.  Pastore],  the 
Senator  from  Maine  [Mr.  Muskie],  and 
the  Senator  from  Texas  [Mr,  Yar- 
borough]  are  necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Georgia  [Mr. 
Talmadge]  and  the  Senator  from  Ten- 
nessee [Mr.  Walters]  would  each  vote 

"nay." 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico 
[Mr.  Anderson],  the  Senator  from 
Alaska  [Mr.  Gruening],  the  Senator 
from  Indiana  [Mr.  Hartke]  ,  the  Senator 
from  Utah  [Mr.  Moss] ,  the  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  [Mr.  Pastore],  the  Sen- 
ator from  Texas  [Mr.  Yarborottgh],  the 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  [Mr.  Edmond- 
son], and  the  Senator  from  Nevada  [Mr. 
Cannon]  would  each  vote  "nay." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Massa- 
chusetts [Mr.  Kennedy]  is  paired  with 
the  Senator  from  Iowa  [Mr.  Miller]. 
If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
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Iowa  would  vote  "yea."  and  the  Senator 
from  Maasachusetts  would  vote  "nay." 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Arizona  I  Mr.  OoldwaterI, 
the  Senator  from  New  Mexico  TMr. 
MECHnf],  the  Senator  from  Iowa  I  Mr. 
MiLUMl,  and  the  Senator  from  Vermont 
[Mr.  PsoxJTYl  are  necessarily  absent 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Iowa 
(Mr.  MiLLiRl  is  paired  with  the  Senator 
fr<Hn  Massachusetts  fMr.  Kennedy  1.  If 
present  and  votins.  the  Senator  from 
Iowa  would  vote  "yea."  and  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  would  vote  "nay  " 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  19, 
nays  64,  as  follows: 

(No.  608  Leg  1 
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July  Si 


YEAS— 19 

AUott 

H.citeiuooper 

Ruasell 

Bennett 

Uruslca 

SimpHon 

Byrd.  Va 

Jordan. Idaho 

Thurmond 

Curtis 

Morton 

Towt-r 

DtrkMn 

Mundt 

WiUUms.  Del 

Domlnick 

Pearson 

Eastland 

Robert.son 
NAYS— 64 

AUcen 

Hart 

McNamara 

Bartlett 

Hayden 

Metca;: 

Bayh 

Hii: 

Mor.roney 

Beall 

Holland 

Morse 

Bible 

Humphrey 

N>l«ion 

Boggs 

Ir'.ouye 

Neuberger 

Brewster 

Jack.son 

Pel: 

Burdlck 

Javiu 

Proxmlre 

Byrd.  W.  Va 

John.sUm 

Randolph 

Carlson 

Jordan. N  C 

Rlblcoff 

Case 

Kfiit:i'.g 

Salton-stall 

Church 

K'iche; 

Srott 

Clark 

LauiJChe 

Smathers 

Cooper 

I...,I!«.   .Mo 

Smith 

Cotton 

I.,  i.s'    I. a 

Sparkman 

Dodd 

Ma«nu.v3n 

.■^tf-r^nls 

Douglas 

Mansfleld 

~vrr  '.nif'i'r. 

Ellender 

McCarthy 

W..;iam>    N  J 

Ervln 

.McC'.eUan 

Y.iung.  N   Dak 

Fong 

M.Oee 

Younj?,  Ohio 

Pulbrlght 

McOovern 

Oore 

.Mr  In  tyre 

NOT   VOTINO- 

-16 

Anderson 

Kennedy 

Prouty 

Cannon 

Merhem 

Talmadge 

Edmondson 

Miller 

Walters 

Ooldwater 

Mo.'i.s 

Yar  bo  rough 

Oruenlng 

.Mu.skle 

Hartke 

Pastore 

So  Mr.  Tovv-ERs  amendment  in  the 
nature  of  a  sub.stitute  was  rejected 

Mr.  JAVITS  Mr  Presldenf.  I  movp 
that  the  Senate  reconsider  the  vote  by 
which  the  amendment  was  rejected 

Mr.  SPARKMAN  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr  Pre.sldent.  T  .send 
to  the  desk  an  amendment  affecting,'  the 
provision  relating  to  fellow.ship.s  and  pro- 
fessorships for  the  graduate  training  of 
professional  city  planning  and  urban 
and  housing  technicians  and  speclall.st.s. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
amendment  not  be  read,  but  that  it  be 
printed  In  the  Record 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

On  page  75.  beginning  with  line  19.  strike 
out  all  through  line  11,  on  page  76,  and  In- 
sert In  lieu  thereof  the  following 

"S»c.  806.  (a)  There  in  hereby  authorized 
to  be  appropriated  not  to  exceed  $500  000 
annually,  for  a  three-year  perl<xl  commenc- 
ing on  July  1,  1964.  to  be  used  by  the  Hous- 
ing and  Home  Finance  Administrator  fur  the 
purpose  of  providing  fellowships  for  the 
graduate  training  oi  professional  city  plan- 
ning and  urban  and  hovislng  technicians  and 


speclalLsts  as  herein  provided  Pers<ins  shall 
be  selected  for  such  fellowshlfis  solely  on  the 
basl.s  of  ability  and  upon  the  reconimenda- 
tlon  of  the  Urban  Studies  Fellowship  Advisory 
B<jard  e.sr.'^bll.shed  pursuant  to  .sibsectlon 
ibi  PelU'W.shlps  s.^.ill  bt-  solely  for  training 
In  public  and  prlvnte  n  mprifit  Institutions 
tif  higher  education  tuivini;  progr.inis  of  grad- 
uate study  in  the  field  of  city  planning  or 
In  related  fields  (includliiR  architecture,  civil 
englneerlni?  econ.imic-!.  murilclpal  fin  mce. 
public  admmi.stratlon.  and  sool  ilog'  i  which 
programs  are  ■>rlented  to  training  f(jr  c.ireers 
In  city  and  regional  planning,  housing,  urban 
renewal,  and  community  development 

"(b)  There  Is  .hereby  e.st^ibllshed  the 
Urban  Studies  Fellowship  Advisory  Board 
I  hereinafter  referred  t.o  a<  'he  'noiird"! 
which  shall  consist  <if  nine  memhrrs  to  be 
app<ilnted  by  the  Housing  and  H'nif  Finance 
AdmlnLstrator  as  follows  Three  from  public 
Institutions  of  hli?ber  learning,  and  three 
from  private  nonprofit  Institutions  of  higher 
education,  who  are  the  heads  of  de[>*irtments 
which  provide  academic  courses  appropri- 
ately related  to  the  fields  referred  to  In  sub- 
section lai,  and  three  from  national  orga- 
nizations which  are  directly  concerned  with 
problems  relating  t4)  urban  regional,  and 
community  development  The  Hoard  shall 
meet  upon  the  request  of  the  .Administrator 
and  shall  make  rer>>mmendatlon8  to  him 
with  respect  to  persi. ns  to  be  selected  for 
fellowshlfjs  under  this  section  Members  of 
the  Board  shall  be  entltletl  to  receive  trans- 
p»ortatlon  expenses  and  a  [ht  diem  In  lieu  of 
subsistence  as  authorized  for  members  of 
advisory  committees  created  pursuant  to  .sec- 
tion 601  of  the  Housing  Act  •  .f  1949." 

Mr.  TOWER  Mr  Pre.sident.  .section 
806  would  authorize  the  appropriation. 
over  a  3-year  period,  of  $1,500  000  to  pro- 
vide fellow.ships  for  the  ijraduate  train- 
ini;  of  professional  city  planning  and 
urban  and  housing  technicians  and  spe- 
cialists 

My  amendment  would  not  change  that 
provi.sion,  it  merely  provides  a  different 
method  of  selection.  The  present  pro- 
vision of  the  bill  IS  that  the  Housing  and 
Home  Finance  Administrator  shall  se- 
lect candidates  or  applicants  for  the 
scholiir.ships.  ■^My  amendment  would 
change  tiiat  arrangement  and  provide 
that  the  selection  shall  be  by  an  advi.sory 
board  consisting  of  nine  members  to  be 
app<:)i:-:ted  by  the  Hou-sing  and  Home 
F'^nance  .Administrator 

Mr  SP.ARKM.AN  Mr  President,  will 
the  Senator  vield  ' 

Mr  TOWER       I  yield 

Mr  SP.ARKM.'XN.  The  amendment 
establishing  this  program  was  offered  by 
the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  Mr 
Clark  1  in  committee  The  amendment 
outlined  by  the  Senator  from  Texas 
.s«'em.s  to  perfect  the  program  — It  .sets  up 
arrangements  that  are  perhaps  more 
effective  and,  I  believe,  quite  satisfac- 
tory. So  far  as  I  am  concerned.  I  am 
willing  to  accept  the  amendment 

Mr  TOWER  Mr  President,  it  is  my 
understcindmg  that  the  Senat<:)r  from 
Pennsylvania  and  the  Senator  from  Ala- 
bama are  prepared  to  accept  my  amend- 
ment I  yield  back  the  remainder  of  my 
time. 

Mr  SPARKMAN  I  yield  back  the 
remainder  of  my  time 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  All  time 
has  been  yielded  back  Without  objec- 
tion, the  amendment  is  agreed  to. 

Mr  TOWER  Mr.  President.  I  .send 
an    amendment     to    the    desk      I    ask 


WlthoQi 


not  be  read  but  that  it  be  printed  taS 
Record.  ** 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER 
objection,  it  is  .so  ordered 

The  amendment  Is  as  follows: 

On  page  30.   line  23.  after 
•■(A)" 

On  page  31.  line  4.  beginning  with  thi 
period  strike  out  all  through  line  6  ^ 
Insert  In  lieu  thereof  the  following:  "  I^J 
iB)  Uie  ttnai.cial  assistance  applied  toth 
'  "'   .^.v."-..-^"  available  on  reasonable  t«ntt 


■unless" 


»n*m 


not   otherwise 
and  conditions 


OFFICER       Hot 

Senator  yield  hinj. 

President,  I  yi^d 

OFFICER       Thf 
is  recok;nized  for  i 


yield 


The  PRESIDING 
much  time  doe.s  the 
self? 

Mr    TOWER      Mr 
myself  1  minute 

The  PRESIDING 
Senator  from  Te.xas 
minute 

Mr  TOWER  This  is  addressed  to  the 
advance  acquisition  section  of  the  bill 
It  adds  a  provi.so  that  funds  will  be  made 
available  if  such  credit  is  not  otherwise 
available,  on  rea.sonable  terms  and  con- 
ditions  It  simply  lays  down  additlooil 
guidelines  for  the  Administrator.  I  do 
not  believe  it  ties  his  hands  in  any  wm 

Mr  SPARKMAN  Mr  President,  the 
lant^uage  in  the  amendment  is  Identlei 
to  a  proviso  in  the  existing;  public  facility 
loan  iirogram  We  are  willing  to  accept 
the  amendment 

Mr    TOWER      Mr.  President.  I 
back  the  remaind»'r  of  my  time 

Mr  SPARKMAN  Mr  Pre.sident,  I 
yield  back  the  remainder  f>f  mv  time 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Th? 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  S<'nator  from  Texas. 

The  amendm<nt  was  aijreed  to. 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  bffi 
IS   open   to    further   amendment 

Mr  SPARKMAN  Mr  Pre.sident.  I 
ha\e  an  amendment  I  wish  to  propoae 
which  I  .send  to  the  desk  and  a.sk  tohive 
stated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Iht 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  .Ala- 
bama will  be  stated  for  the  informatlor. 
of  the  Senate 

Hit"  Ltiiisi  ATiVE  Ci.ERK.  On  page  52 
It  IS  proix>.st>d  to  add  the  following  after 
line  24 

i3i  Section  221idM3)  of  such  Act  li 
.imenrted  by  Inserting  before  the  colon  it 
the   end   of   the   first   proviso   In    (111): 

":  Proi  idcd  further.  That  in  the  caat  ol 
any  mortgagor  ^nher  than  a  nonprofit  corpo- 
ration, ccH)perHtlve.  public  body,  or  an  IE- 
vestor-sponsor  meeting  the  special  requln- 
men's  of  this  section  the  amount  of  Uk 
mortgage  siiall  In  no  event  exceed  90  per 
centum  of  the  .imount  otherwise  autliorlted 
under  this  section". 

Mr  SPARKMAN.  Mr  President,  I 
yield  my.self  2  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Alabama  is  recognized  for 
2  minutes. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN,  Mr.  President,  thli 
amendment  would  restrict  all  mortgagee 
under  section  221idM3i  to  90  percent  of 
the  mortgage  amount  otherwise  applica- 
ble, except  in  the  case  of  nonprapt  cor- 
porations, cooperatives,  public  "bodl* 
and  investor-sponsors  dealt  with  spedflc- 
ally  under  the  provisions  of  secUon  211 
(d» i3) . 
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.^  for  excluding  investor-spon-  Mr.  SPARKMAN      Mr.   President.   I 

me  need  for  ^''^^."""^gcause  the  In-  yield  back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

^„  m  this  manner  is  ^eca^^^^^JJ^  ^The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER  (Mr  Mc- 

^^■'P°^°Lrnorftlon  who^m  have  INTY«  in  the  chair).    The  question  is 

or  nonprofit  corPor^U^n  Who  ^^^^  ^  ^^      ^^^^^^^  ^  ^^^  amendment  of  the 

»  ^^""'jfhV'^ecllsiro^tTo  mortgages  Senator  from  Alabama  [Mr  J^p^man]  . 

^  '' h  rie  the  fSa  permits  a  hundred-  The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 
li^nt  mortgage  but  requires  10  percent 
JfL  held  back  until  the  ^vestor-spon- 
r  ha"  sold  to  the  nonprofit  corporation 

°'Se  was  some  misunderstanding  in 
Tnere  «•»  ,      rnatt^r    wan 


DEATH  OF  EDWARD  WOODS,  OF  THE 
ST.  LOUIS  POST-DISPATCH 

^oc  ^o.i.r  ix^o ^ ^  —  Mr.  LONG  of  Missouri.    Mr.  President, 

"^''^^mrttee   when   this  matter   was  it  is  with  great  sadness  that  I  inform 

jj,e  commiuee                          misunder-  the  Senate  of  the  death  this  morning  of 

K«,nahtup.    inere        _  Edward  Woods,  of  the  the  St.  Louis  Post- 

Dlspatch. 

Ed  Woods  was  one  of  our  Nation's  most 
outstanding  news  reporters  and  news 
analysts.  He  has  worked  with  the  Wash- 
ington bureau  of  the  Post-Dispatch  for 
many  years.  He  was  a  soft-spoken  man 
but  his  words,  both  vocal  and  printed, 
often  carried  a  bite.  He  wrote  his  stories 
as  he  saw  them  and  because  of  his  cour- 
age and  insight  his  readers  were  priv- 
ileged to  know  what  was  fact  and  what 


Si4  in  the  committee  with  refer 
Te\o  the  lOO-percent-loan-to-v^e 
r^tio  in  these  22 1  <  d  > '  3 )  programs.  The 
^mi  was  made  that  such  mortgage,  by 
&  have  a  90 -percent-loan-to- value 
So  The  statute  does  not  so  provide. 
S  the  contrary,  regulations  issued  by 
rhP  Federal  Housing  Commissioner  pro- 
ride  for  90  percent.  My  amendment 
merely  transfers  regulation  into  law. 

j2  TOWER.    Mr.  President.  I  beUeve 
that  the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 


?Lm?ra  Commendable  amendment     w^  fiction.     No  greater  tribute  can  be 
.Alabama  IS  a  conn utrnutt  wnrlrlnc  newsman,  for  in  this 


andlshall  support  it.  „      .^     ,.     t 

Mr  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  statement 
I  have  prepared  on  this  subject  be  in- 
serted in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

The  pnpowil  for  expanding  the  section 
221  dii3i  below  market  Interest  rate  muitl- 
'amlly  progr.im  would  result  in  permitting 
thf  FHA  to  approve  individuals  and  partner- 
,hip6  «£  mortgagors.  If  these  provisions  are 
enacted  It  is  the  Intention  of  the  FHA  to 
Diace  controls  on  such  mortgagors  to  preserve 
Uie  nonprofit  and  limited  dividend  concept 
4  the  sectl.n  In  approving  indlvldualB  or 
p&rtnerehlpe  as  niortgagors.  the  FHA  would 
piace  the  same  limitations  upon  their  opera- 
U^ns  and  return  on  investment  as  It  now 
places  on  limited  dividend  corporations.  The 
moruage  amount  would  be  limited  to  90  pear- 
cent  of  that  available  to  a  nonprofit  corpora- 
tion or  association.  Also,  a  specific  limita- 
tion would  be  placed  on  the  mortgagor's 
return  on  hl.s  Investment. 

The  FILE'S  control  over  Individuals  and 
partnerships  as  mortgagors  would  be  accom- 
plished through  requiring  the  mortgagor  to 
er.ier  Into  li  regulatory  agreement  with  the 
FH.^  Tills  agreement  would  contain  specific 
provisions  for  limiting  the  mortgagor's  return 
or.  his  Investment  It  would  also  provide  for 
the  FHAs  peneral  supervision  over  the  opera- 
tion of  the  project  including  control  over 
the  rents  charged  and  the  disposition  of 
surplus  cash  The  mortgagor  wotxld  be  re- 
quired to  make  the  property  and  records 
available  for  Inspection  by  the  FHA  at  all  rea- 
sonable times,  and  would  be  required  to  make 
periodic  reports  to  the  FHA  of  the  financial 
condition  of  the  project. 

It  Is  also  anticipated  that  the  FHA  would 
place  the  same  limitation  on  prepayment  of 
the  mortgage  by  an  individual  or  partner- 
ihlp  mortgagor  as  it  now  places  on  such 
prepayment  by  a  limited  dividend  corpora- 
tion mortgagor.  The  present  FHA  regula- 
tions governing  lUnlted  dividend  corpora- 
tions as  mortgagors  prohibit  the  prepayment 
of  the  mortgage  within  the  first  20  years 
from  the  date  of  Insurance  except  where 
ipeclflc  approval  Is  given  by  the  FHA.  The 
approval  by  the  FHA  of  a  prepayment  at  an 
earlier  date  would  be  given  only  If  It  receives 
satisfactory  assurances  that  the  Intent  of  the 
»Utute  would  not  be  violated. 


paid  to  a  working  newsman,  for  in  this 
day  of  Madison  Avenue,  and  tons  of 
mimeographed  press  releases,  the  real 
story  Is  often  hard  to  come  by. 

Ed  Woods  was  particularly  interested 
in  the  rights  of  the  American  people. 
The  Congress  and  the  Supreme  Court 
could  always  expect  any  action  they  took, 
which  affected  the  Constitution  or  indi- 
vidual liberty,  to  fall  subject  to  his  criti- 
cal eye.  He  was  concerned  that  the  peo- 
ple know  and  understand  the  blessings 
of  liberty  and  be  aware  of  all  the  dangers 

to  them.  ,  ,    ^ 

Freedom  and  equality  have  lost  a 
champion.  Truth  and  knowledge  have 
lost  an  advocate.    America  has  lost  a  real 

patriot.  _     ,j     i.    T 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President.  I 
Join  my  coUeague  in  expressing  deep 
sorrow  at  the  death  of  Edward  Woods,  of 
the  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch. 

Ed  was  our  friend  for  a  great  many 
years  He  was  universally  admired  and 
respected,  not  only  by  Members  of  Con- 
gress, but  also  by  everyone  in  the  Gov- 
ernment. ^  ., 
He  was  a  devoted  father,  and  my  wife 
and  I  extend  to  his  gracious  wife  deep 
sympathy  in  her  sad  loss. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
wish  to  join  the  distinguished  Senators 
from  Missouri  in  expressing  my  deep 
sense  of  sadness  at  the  passing  of  Ed- 
ward Woods. 

Ed  was  a  newspaperman  in  the  oia 
tradlUon.  He  specialized  in  labor  mat- 
ters, but  his  tastes  were  catholic  and  he 
covered  the  waterfront,  so  to  speak. 

He  was  a  tried  and  true  member  of  the 
fourth  estate,  a  fair  and  impartial  re- 
porter. 

I  extend  to  Mrs.  Woods  and  her  fam- 
ily the  deepest  sympathy  and  condolences 
of  Mrs.  Mansfield  and  myself. 
We  shall  miss  Ed  Woods  very  much. 


HOUSING  ACT  OF  1964 
The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (S.  3049)  to  extend  and  amend 
itute  would  not  be  violated.  j^ws  relating  to  housing.  urbMi  renewal,     ™t!V^ 'ItJ^tTon  Counsel.    So.  I  feel  that 

Mr.  TOWER.    Mr.  President.  I  yield    and  community  faciUties,  and  for  other    ^^/ ^orporaUon^Couns^e  ^^^ 

back  the  remainder  of  my  time.  purposes. 


Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  I 
send  to  the  desk  an  sunendment,  which  I 
ask  to  have  stated.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  Legislattve  Clerk.  On  page  23. 
it  is  proposed  to  strike  out  lines  1  through 
9,  as  follows: 

NONRESroENTIAL  PROJECTS  IN   THE  DISTRICT  OF 

Columbia 
Sec.  216.  Section  20(1)  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  Redevelopment  Act  of  1945  is 
amended  by  striking  out  the  first  parentheti- 
cal phrase  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  the 
following:  "(as  such  projects  are  now  or  may 
hereafter  be  defined  In  title  I  of  the  Housing 
Act  of  1949,  Including  but  not  limited  to 
projects  authorized  without  regard  to  the 
residential  or  nonresidential  character  or  re- 
use of  the  urban  renewal  area)". 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  this 
amendment  deals  with  the  District  of 
Columbia  Redevelopment  Act  of  1945. 
This  matter  was  handled  by  the  District 
Committees.  My  information  is  that  the 
bill  was  passed  in  the  Senate  and  sent  to 
the  House  along  this  line;  and  it  is  now 
in  the  House  of  Representatives. 

I  believe  that  those  two  committees 
should  deal  with  matters  of  this  kind, 
and  not  the  whole  Congress. 

For  that  reason  I  am  asking  that  these 
lines  be  stricken  out,  in  order  to  allow 
the  two  committees  to  decide  what  they 
beUeve  is  right  and  fair  for  Congress 
to  do. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President.  I  support 
the  Senator  from  South  Carolina  [Mr. 
Johnston]  in  his  amendment.  I  be- 
lieve that  there  was  a  singular  lack  of 
understanding  in  the  committee  when 
the  matter  was  brought  up  before  it.  I 
believe  that  the  amendment  offered  by 
the  Senator  from  South  Carolina  is  emi- 
nently appropriate  and  should  be 
adopted. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  I  thank  the  Sena- 
tor from  Texas  for  his  statement.  I 
served  on  the  District  Committee  for 
about  12  years,  and  I  feel  that  they  are 
better  qualified  in  regard  to  matters 
dealing  with  the  District  than  is  the 
whole  Congress.  For  that  reason  I  ask 
that  these  lines  be  stricken  out. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.    Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  South  Carolina  yield 

to  me? 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.    I  am  glad  to  yield. 

Mr     SPARKMAN.      The    point    has 
been  made  that  the  District  legislative 
committees  have  jurisdiction  over  tWs 
matter.    The  language  which  is  sought 
to  be  amended  by  this  bill  is  in  the  exist- 
ing act  of  1954.    We  have,  at  different 
times,  dealt  with  urban  renewal  for  the 
District  of  Columbia,  as  we  have  witii 
other  cities.    The  reason  the  language  is 
needed  is  that  the  Corporation  Counsel.  I 
beUeve  misconstrued  the  language  of  the 
1954  Housing  Act.    This  language  is  de- 
signed to  clarify  the  1954  Housing  Act 
It  is  true  that  the  District  Committee  did 
rule  on  this  matter  and  submitted  it  to 
the  Senate,  and  the  Senate  voted  in  favor 

of  It.  ^       ..  ^ 

The  question  came  to  us  when  tne 
housing  bUl  was  before  the  committee. 
that  the  act  of  1954  needed  an  amend- 
ment in  order  to  get  by  the  decision  of 
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over  It.  It  was  an  act  we  had  written 
orlslnally  Into  law.  That  was  the  act  of 
the  committee.  The  member  of  the  com- 
mittee who  handled  It  was  the  Senator 
from  New  Hampshire  I  Mr.  McIntyreI, 
who  Lb  a  member  of  the  District 
Committee. 

I  have  nothing  further  to  say  on  It  ex- 
cept that  I  certainly  am  not  too  well  In- 
formed on  It  beyond  what  I  have  already 
said. 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  Mr  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Alabama  yield? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  do  not  have  con- 
trol of  the  time.  I  believe  the  time  us 
now  controlled  between  the  Senator  from 
South  Carolina  and  the  Senator  from 
Texas. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire.  Per- 
sonally, I  believe  that  the  two  District 
Committees  should  handle  these  matters. 
I  do  not  believe  that  this  subject  ought 
to  be  dealt  with  on  the  floor  of  the  .Sen- 
ate in  this  manner  when  the  two  com- 
mittees have  been  holdmg  hearings  on 
these  matters. 


Mr.  McINTYRE. 
the  Senator  yield  ? 
Mr.  JOHNSTON. 
Mr.  MdNTYRE. 


Mr    Pre.sident,  will 


yield, 
believe 


that   the 


Senate  should  understand  that  m  July 
1963,  this  body  passed  S  628,  which  wa.s 
a  broad  clarification  of  the  urban  re- 
newal powers  as  applied  to  the  District 
of  Columbia. 

S.  628  contained  a  new  definition  of 
blighted  areas,  and,  in  ireiu-ral,  wa.s  de- 
signed to  help  the  Downtown  Progre.s.s 
Committee  go  forward  with  its  plans  to 
rejuvenate  this  city 

As  the  Senator  from  .Alabama  has  cor- 
rectly stated,  what  this  amendment  se^'ks 
to  do  Is  simply  to  i?ive  to  the  city  of 
Washington  the  same  authority  with  re- 
spect to  urban  renewal  powers  in  non- 
residential area.s  that  the  cities  of 
Charleston.  SC.  New  York.  Cleveland. 
and  every  other  city  have  enjoyed 

I  might  briefly  relate  that  it  was  in 
1945  that  the  Redevelopment  Land 
Agency  of  this  city  was  established. 
This  was  one  of  the  first  municipal 
groups  aimed  at  slum  clearance. 
In  1949,  when  the  National  Hous- 
ing Act  was  passed,  there  wa.s  no  ques- 
tion but  that  the  city  of  VVa.shins<ton  wa.s 
to  receive  the  same  consideration  under 
the  National  Housing  .\ct  as  any  other 
city.  No  question  aro.se  until  some  time 
in  1954  when  the  first  10  percent  of  the 
funds  that  could  be  utilized  for  nonresi- 
dential areas  wa«  agreed  to  in  the  Na- 
tional Housing  Act  of  1954.  amending 
the  earlier  Housing  Act  It  wa.s  at  that 
time  that  the  Corporation  Counsel  of  the 
city  of  Washington  made  what  the  Sena- 
tor from  Alabama  Mr  SparkmanI  ha.s 
referred  to  as  an  unfortunate  ruling.  I 
agree  with  this  characterization.  The 
language  of  the  1945  Redevelopment 
Land  Agency  law,  as  amended,  was  con- 
strued to  mean  that  urban  renewal  pow- 
ers would  not  be  allowed  to  be  exercised 
In  Washington  as  far  as  the  10  percent 
was  concerned,  even  though  they  were 
being  granted  in  all  of  the  other  cities  of 
the  Nation. 

S.  628,  which  has  passed  this  body,  is 
broader  than  this  amendment.  All  this 
section  seeks  to  do — and  I  as  a  memb<>r 


of  the  District  of  Columbia  Committee, 
had  it  placed  in  during  the  Banking  and 
Currency  Committee  meeting  on  the 
Housing  Act  of  1964 — is  to  give  Wash- 
ington the  same  power  with  urban  re- 
newal ui  nonresidential  art  a.s  that  other 
cities  enjoy. 

I  hope  the  motion  to  delete  will  be 
defeated. 

Mr  CLJKRK  Mr  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr  McINTYRE.    I  yield 

Mr.  CLARK  The  Senator  ha.s  been  a 
distingui.shed  mayor  of  his  own  home 
city,  as  have  a  few  other  Senators.  It 
.seems  to  me  it  Is  rank  di-scnminatlon  to 
grant  to  every  city  m  the  country,  except 
the  Nations  Capital,  the  right  to  spend 
funds  on  urban  renewal  in  nonresiden- 
tial areas  Goodness  knows,  those  of  us 
who  live  here  know  how  much  it  is 
needed. 

Can  the  Seimtor  think  of  any  logical 
reason  why  the  city  of  Washington 
should  be  denied  what  other  cities  in  the 
counto'  have  been  permitted  to  do'' 

Mr    Ml  IN'TYRE     There  is  no  rea.son 

Mr.  CLARK  Is  it  not  correct  that  on 
at  least  two  earlier  occasions  the  Senate 
has  undertaken  in  hou.sint;  bills  to  legis- 
late for  the  District  of  Columbia'' 

Mr  McINTYRE  That  is  absolutely 
true  It  di"K\s  not  set  any  precedent  Ui 
have  a  provision  m  the  Hou.sing  .Act  deal- 
ins  with  the  Redevelopment  Land  Agen- 
cy This  has  been  true  in  1949  and  in 
1954 

Mr  JOHNSTON  It  is  not  a  question 
of  giving  the  right  to  the  city.  The  ques- 
tion 15  before  Congre.ss  at  the  jiresent 
time  We  pass  a  bill  through  the  Senate 
which  we  will  have  to  say  is  far  more 
removed  than  this,  probably,  and  it 
covers  it  In  detail  It  deals  with  it  in 
a  precise  and  proper  manner 

.Mr  MdNTYRE.  That  is  true  We 
pa.s.s»'d  this  measure  in  July  1963.  in  the 
Senate  We  are  in  hopes  of  adjourning 
sine  die  in  a  few  weeks.  There  is  a  very 
good  chance  that  nothing  will  come  of 
S  623  That  is  why  we  need  this  provi- 
sion in  the  housing  bill 

Mr  THURMOND  Mr  President,  will 
the  Senator  vield'' 

Mr   JOHNSTON      I  vield 

Mr  THURMOND  Mr  President.  I 
commend  the  Senatxjr  for  submitting  the 
amendment,  and  I  ask  him  if  it  is  not 
directed  toward  a  proposal  which  the 
District  of  Columbia  Comniittees  are  al- 
ready considering''  Is  it  not  tnie  that 
the  Senate  Committee  on  the  District  of 
Columbia  ha.s  already  acted  on  this  mat- 
ter and  that  it  is  to  be  acted  on  by  the 
House  Committee  on  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia'' 

Mr  JOHNSTON  That  is  correct 
This  is  a  matter  with  respect  to  which  a 
State  would  handle  the  situation  And 
yet  we  come  alonu  and  take  it  out  of  the 
hands  of  the  District  of  Columbia  The 
two  committees  are  dealing  with  this 
problem  at  the  pre.sent  time  The  Sen- 
ate committee  has  already  acted,  and 
.>ent  the  bill  over  to  the  House  It  l.s 
now  working  on  the  matter. 

Mr.  CL.\RK.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr    JOHNSTON      I  yield 

Mr  CL.\RK  The  Senator  is  aware  of 
constant  action  over  many  years  by  the 


House  Committee  on  the  District  n/ 
Coluinbia  to  rehabilitate  and  rebulS 
Washington  I  would  like  to  ask  ti# 
Senator  to  explain  to  me  and  to  otS! 
Members  of  the  Senate  why  he  th^ 
the  privilege  of  utilizing  urban  reneiij 
funds  for  industrial  and  commercial  dt 
velopment.  which  is  available  to  even 
other  city  in  the  country,  should  be  ^ 
nied  the  city  of  Washington,  because  the 
House  Committee  on  the  District  of 
Columbia  does  not  want  to  do  if 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  I  believe  they 
should  have  that  right  I  believe  thai 
regulations  should  be  established  by  Uje 
two  committees  on  the  District  of  Co. 
lumbia  which  deal  with  matters  concern- 
ing  the  Di.strict 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  Mr.  President.  I 
would  like  to  explain  how  this  legisli- 
tive  situation  aro.se.  In  July  1963.  S.  628 
which  I  have  already  indicated  was  a  bill 
dealing  with  urban  renewal  power  m 
nonresidential  areas  for  the  Distnct  of 
Columbia,  was  pa.s.sed  by  the  Senate. 

In  1961.  the  Houi^e  pa.ssed  a  bill  iden- 
tical with  S.  628,  known  as  H  R  13163 
The  Senate  did  not  act  on  this  bill  in 
1961  So  we  have  Hou.se  approval  ir. 
1961  of  a  bill  f.)r  urban  renewal  in  the 
District.  In  1963.  the  Senate  passed  i 
bin.  There  is  every  chance  that  nothing 
significant  will  come  of  S.  628  in  1864. 
to  the  detriment  of  the  Downtown  Prog- 
re.s.s Committee,  to  the  detriment  of  the 
Redevelopment  Land  Agency,  and  to  th« 
detriment  of  Washington  and  the  Du- 
trict  of  Columbia 

Since  this  section  would  only  be  ghlng 
to  the  District  of  Columbia  the  same 
rights  of  urban  renewal  that  are  already 
enjoyed  by  every  other  city  in  the  United 
States,  I  think  the  motion  to  delet* 
should  be  defeated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Does 
the  Senator  yield  back  the  remainder  of 
his  time? 

Mr  JOHNSTON  Mr  President,  I 
yield  back  the  remainder  of  my  time 

Mr  TOWER  Mr  Pre.sident,  I  yield 
back  the  remainder  of  my  time 

The  PRESIDING  OF'FICER  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  South  Caro- 
lina 1  Mr   Johnston  1. 

The  amendment  was  rejected 

Mr  KEATING  Mr  President,  I  call 
up  mv  amendment 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  state  the  amendment 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  On  page  19. 
line  7.  it  is  propo.sed  to  strike  out  "a  new 
paragraph"  and  In.sert  In  lieu  thereof 
'two  new  paragraphs  " 

On  page  19,  line  17.  strike  out  all  that 
follows  the  .semicolon 

On  page  19  between  lines  17  and  1! 
Insert  the  following: 

i7i  to  offlcliil  governmental  plannWf 
aKencle.s  for  any  iire.H  where  there  has  oc- 
-urred  a  Rub.stantlal  reduction  in  employ- 
ment opportunities  rs  the  result  of  (Al  th* 
rloslng  (In  whole  or  In  parti  of  a  Fed«tl 
In.sUUatlon  or  iBi  a  decline  In  the  voluB* 
of  Oovernment  orders  for  the  procuremeDt 
of  articles  or  matt-rlnla  produced  or  manu- 
factured In  such  area:  and 

On  page  20.  line  1.  after  'cost"  Insert 
"to   an   ofllclal   governmental   plannlK 
agency  for  an  area  described  In  subsec- 
tion 1  a  I  '  7  ',  or  ". 


l96Jt 

on  page  21.  line  20,  strike  out  "(6)" 
'^.iTa^V^L  line  22.  strike  out  ••(7)" 

^^''^KEA'TING.  Mr.  President.  It  Is 
^"rv  \lmple  amendment.  It  proposes 
'  'LTh^r^e  not  to  require,  but  merely 
^  *  .wi7^  Federal  planning  grants  for 
'^  *"^  heS  a  substantial  reduction  has 
'^rr^in  employment  opportunities  as 
'^Sfo  the  closing  of  a  Federal  activ- 
Jy  or  a  decline  In  the  volume  of  Govem- 

"•'^Uon^Ol  of  the  act  already  Includes 

^ZT^s'^^reX  provision  for  plan- 
„L  by   official   Government   planning 
ncies  In  areas  where  rapid  urbanlza- 
*"  n  hS  resulted  or  is  expected  to  result 
?^  the  establishment  of  or  substantial 
^Cnsion  of  a  Federal  project.     In  other 
Lords  there  Is  now  in  the  act  provision 
Tor  grants  where  a  Federal  installaUon 
u  moving  into  an  area.    My  propos^  Is 
a  counterpart  of  that.     Oftentimes  the 
Problem  of  planning  is  even  more  urgent. 
S  the  possibility  of  assuring  adequate 
f^nds  mav  be  even  more  difficult  In  an 
?^''l:r'^.lch  a  Federal  Installation  ^ 
mnvine  out  '  In  such  communities — and. 
rie' say  very  frankly  that  New  York 
Swte  has  a  number  of  such  hard-hit 
communitie^there  is  pressing  need  for 
action  to  avoid  the  urban  and  suburban 
blight  that  can  strike  an  area  *hen  the 
jobs  move  out.  but  the  community  debt 
remains  high,  the  community  facilities 
have  to  be  maintained,  and  the  commu- 
nity has  to  catch  its  breath  and  figure 
out  how  to  meet  the  challenge. 

The  first  step  that  any  such  commu- 
nity must  make.  In  my  judgment.  Is  to 
undertake  a  coordinated  planning  study 
of  the  resources  available  to  it.  the  trends 
of  population  concentration,  the  trans- 
portation system,  and  the  direction  and 
financing    of    community    development. 
This  Is  precisely  what  is  provided  for  un- 
der section  701  anyway,  but  my  amend- 
ment would  specifically  authorize  such 
assistance,  up  to  75  percent  in  areas  of 
special  need.  In  cases  where  the  com- 
munltv  dislocation  is  caused  directly  by 
the  actions  of  the  Federal  Government. 
For  instance,   the   first   problem   the 
community  must  often  face  is  what  use 
should  be  made  of  any  property  vacated 
by  the  Federal  Government.    Where  a 
large  amount  of  land  Is  involved,  this 
can  often   be    an    important   question. 
crucial  to  community  planning  efforts  for 
decades  to  come. 

Another  immediate  problem  may  con- 
cern the  decline  in  Federal  payments  to 
school  districts  under  the  impacted  areas 
program  The  schools  are  still  stand- 
ing; the  maintenance  must  still  be  paid 
for;  the  teachers  must  b«  compensated; 
and  the  school  bondholders  must  still  be 
paid  off.  even  though  the  community  tax 
rolls  are  depleted  and  the  Federal  pay- 
ments reduced  or  cut  off. 

These  are  very  serious  problems  of 
urban  and  community  adjustment.  The 
answer  is  not  simply  to  let  an  area  decay. 
but  to  encourage  area  leaders  to  sit 
down  and  draw  up  their  plans  to  avoid 
community  decay  and  to  recognize  the 
community  responsibility  on  the  highest 
level      Surely    it    is    also    right    and 
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equitable  to  recognize  specifically  the 
Federal  responsibUity  to  help  meet  a 
challenge  created  by  Federal  policies. 

Mr.  President,  a  number  of  different 
solutions  have  been  offered  to  the  prob- 
lems created   by   Federal   cutbacks,   in 
jobs,  installations,  or  contracts,  and  I  do 
not  suggest  that   this  proposal   is   the 
whole  answer  by  any  means.    But  I  be- 
lieve   very    strongly    that   communities 
facing  a  sharp  cutback  in  Federally  sup- 
ported jobs  need,  first,  a  morale  booster 
They  need  the  assurance  that  the  Federal 
Government  has  not  moved  out  entirely, 
with  no  further  concern  for  their  wel- 
fare  or   community    development.     By 
putting  specifically  Into  the  urban  plan- 
ning grant  provisions  of  the  Housing  Act 
an  authorization  for  Federal  aid  to  these 
communities,  we  would  be  doing  a  lot  for 
the  initial  morale  of  such  communities 
and  we  would  be  taking  a  big  step  toward 
locating  and  promoting  the  long  range 
objectives  of  such  communities  in  urban 
planning  and  development. 

I  have  been  studying  this  problem  for 
some  time  and  in  general  I  am  convinced 
that  regional   action,  through  regional 
planning  commissions  and  the  like,  is 
one  of   the   most   important  ways   for 
municipalities,  counties,  and  States  to 
meet  the  changing  impacts  of  defense 
and   other  Federal   spending.     Several 
months  ago  in  April  I  spoke  at  the  Tri- 
County  Labor  Management  Institute  on 
Long  Island  and  discussed  the  problem 
at  some  length.    I  suggested  then  that  a 
Long   Island   Regional   Commission  be 
formed  to  study  the  existing  economic 
resources  of  the  Island  and  make  pro- 
vision  for   community   development   to 
meet  the  problems  of  a  steady  decline 
in  defense   oriented   jobs,   which   have 
hitherto  played  a  very  large  role  in  the 
economy  of  the  Island.    Now  I  am  very 
glad  to  note  that  a  meeting  has  been 
called  for  next  week  to  set  in  motion  a 
group  very  much  along  the  lines  I  origi- 
nally   proposed,    a    regional    planning 
body  as  described  In  section  701  of  the 
Housing  Act  of  1954.    These  groups,  in 
my  view  can  play  a  most  important  role, 
in  the  kind  of  planning  envisioned  by  the 
framers  of  this  legislation,  and  it  would 
in  my  view  be  most  appropriate  to  recog- 
nize specifically  the  intent  of  the  Con- 
gress to  assist  this  kind  of  grassroots 
planning  effort  and  to  provide  up  to  75 
percent  Federal  assistance  to  encourage 
this  kind  of  planning . 

I  know  that  the  Senator  from  Ala- 
bama has  taken  particular  interest  in 
this  problem  and  has  held  a  number  of 
hearings  on  the  problems  of  small  busi- 
ness conversion  to  nondefense  work.  My 
amendment  Is  directed  toward  another 
facet  of  what  Is  basically  the  same  prob- 
lem My  amendment  Is  particularly  di- 
rected toward  the  kind  of  urban  and 
community  problems  that  must  be  faced 
and  overcome  when  a  Federal  installa- 
tion moves  out  or  when  federally  sup- 
ported jobs  are  eliminated  

The  Federal  Government  has  come  to 
accept  wider  and  wider  responsibilities 
in  the  field  of  urban  development  as 
the  Senator  well  knows,  for  he  has  been 
a  pioneer  In  this  field.  Yet  in  my  judg- 
ment It  Is  still  something  of  an  anomaly 
that  the  Federal  Government  is  prepared 
to  move  so  vigorously  to  solve  all  kinds 


of  urban  and  conununity  problems  which 
the  Federal  Government  has  not  in  any 
way  been  responsible  for  creating,  yet 
the  Federal  Government  has  been  very 
slow  indeed  to  recognize  Its  responsi- 
bility to  take  action  or  even  to  promote 
local  action  in  cases  where  the  commun- 
ity problem  is  the  direct  fault  of  Federal 
jobs  or  federally  sponsored  jobs  being 
removed.  This  is  one  area  surely  where 
the  Federal  Government  should  not 
evade  Its  own  obligations  to  help  a  com- 
munity which  it  has  injured,  for  reasons 
which  usually  have  nothing  at  all  to  do 
with  the  community  that  has  been 
hurt. 

This  amendment  would  supply  wel- 
come recognition  of  Federal  intent  to 
help  communities  where  the  Federal 
Government  is  moving  out.  We  are  all 
familiar  with  the  parable  of  the  talents 
in  the  Bible.  "To  him  who  hath  shall  be 
given."  At  present  that  is  what  this 
bill  provides,  for  the  community  which 
is  getting  a  new  Federal  f  acUity  qualifies 
immediately  for  aid  under  section  701. 
The  community  which  is  losing  what  may 
be  its  main  source  of  income  does  not 
specifically  qualify.  I  beUeve  it  would 
be  most  appropriate  and  wise  to  add  spe- 
cific authorization  for  grants  to  com- 
munities affected  by  Federal  installation 
or  contract  cutbacks. 

Mr.  CLARK.    Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  KEATING.  I  yield  to  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Pennsylvania. 
Mr.  CLARK.  Can  the  Senator  give 
us  an  example  of  a  city  in  which  an  in- 
stallation is  moving  out?  I  must  say 
that  I  am  sympathetic  generally  with 
the  Senator's  objective,  but  it  is  hard  for 
me  to  visualize  an  example  in  which 
some  planning  would  be  required  because 
the    city     was    shrinking    instead    of 

growing.  ,,.    ,    ^    I. 

Mr.  KEATING.  It  is  more  likely  to  be 
a  smaller  community,  perhaps,  but  not 
necessarUy.  If  the  Senator  will  look  at 
the  wording  of  the  amendment,  he  will 
observe  that  it  would  allow  plarmlng.  I 
emphasize  that  no  more  money  would  be 
Involved.  The  amendment  is  designed 
to  make  such  an  official  Government 
planning  agency  eligible  where  there  has 
occurred  a  substantial  reduction  In  em- 
ployment opportunities  as  a  result  of  the 
closing  of  a  Federal  installation  or  a  de- 
cline in  the  volume  of  Government  orders 
for  the  procurement  of  articles. 

Mr.  CLARK.    Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  further? 
Mr.  KEATING.     I  yield. 
Mr.  CLARK.    The  Senator  will  recall 
that  in  a  study  made  by  the  Subcommit- 
tee   on    Employment    and    Manpower, 
which  was  published  earlier  this  year,  we 
expressed    considerable    concern   as    to 
what  would  happen  in  communities  in 
which  defense  contractors  had  contracts 
terminated    because    the    product    they 
were  making  was  obsolete  or  no  longer 

I  take  it  that  the  Senator's  amendment 
would  not  include  a  situation  of  that  sort, 
because  that  would  not  be  a  Federal  in- 
stallation. However,  would  it  not  come 
under  (b>,  a  decline  in  the  volume  of 
Government  orders? 

Mr.  KEATING.  It  would  come  un- 
der (b). 
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Mr.  CLARK.  Would  something  like 
the  situation  I  am  about  to  state  be  the 
kind  of  situation  which  the  Senator  has 
In  mind :  Suppose  that  we  had  no  need  for 
additional  manned  aircraft,  which  was 
the  subject  of  some  controversy  the  day 
before  yesterday.  Therefore,  contracLs 
for  a  superbomber  or  a  follow-on  bomber 
are  canceled,  and  the  installation  moves 
out  of  the  area.  Then  the  provision  of 
the  Senator's  amendment  would  author- 
ize a  planning  grant  to  help  that  com- 
munis rethink  its  future  Is  that  what 
the  Senator  has  in  mind? 

Mr.  KEATING  That  Is  exactly  the 
purpose  of  the  amendment  To  be 
specific  with  the  Senator,  and  to  state 
an  exaggerated  case,  if  it  were  decided 
to  close  the  Philadelphia  Navy  Yard  or 
the  Brooklyn  Navy  Yard  ur  iireatly  to 
reduce  employment  in  those  areas,  if 
those  communities  had  retjional  plan- 
ning agencies  to  plan  what  to  do,  the 
amendment  would  permit — not  require 
but  permit — the  ik:rant  for  urban  plan- 
ning in  that  area 

Mr.  President,  since  the  amendment 
would  not  Involve  any  additional  funds, 
and  since  the  Federal  Government  has 
indicated  In  a  general  way  that  it  is  re- 
ceptive to  the  idea  of  helpins;  commu- 
nities In  which  defense  installations,  for 
example,  are  either  moving  out  or  belns 
reduced.  I  am  hopeful  that  the  commit- 
tee will  see  Its  way  clear  to  accept  tht- 
amendment.  I  emphasize  that  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  has  set  up  a  small 
unit  which  is  desitrned  to  assist  com- 
munities in  which  defense  activities  in 
a  particular  area  are  reduced 

My  colleague  iMr.  Javits]  and  I  have 
recently  observed  the  problem  in  the  city 
of  Rome.  N.Y.  A  move  was  made  to 
move  out  of  that  modest-sized  com- 
munity the  Rome  Air  Materiel  activi- 
ties. I  have  been  advocating  the  forma- 
tion of  regional  planning  agencies — of- 
ficial governmental  planriinii:  atcencies — 
in  various  areas  such  as  Rome.  NY,  .so 
as  to  enable  them  to  do  their  own  plan- 
ning. 

All  that  the  amendment  would  do 
would  be  to  say,  in  effect,  to  such  commu- 
nities, "You  have  znnlnn  problems;  you 
have  transportation  problems,  you  have 
tax  rate  problems  In  order  to  brim;  in 
other  activities,  and  therefore  we  will 
give  you  the  authority" — and  I  empha- 
size the  word  authority" — not  the  obli- 
gation, but  the  authority — "under  the 
urban  planning  section  of  the  bill  to  help 
you  do  your  planning.  Just  as  we  have  the 
authority  now  to  help  a  community  do 
its  urban  planning  when  an  activity  is 
being  moved  in  " 

It  strikes  me  that  the  need  may  be 
even  more  acute  where  unemployment 
and  distressed  conditions  are  being 
created  by  an  installation  being  moved 
out  than  where  the  Federal  Government 
is  moving  In. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  KEATING  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  my  colleague 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I,  too.  as  a  member  of 
the  committee  would  like  to  join  my  col- 
league In  asking  the  chairman  of  the 
committee  to  take  the  action  requested. 
It  would  be  permissive.  It  Ls  the  reverse 
of  a  situation  we  have  already  taken  care 


of  In  existing  law  Only  plamiing  would 
be  involved.  It  would  not  be  a  greater 
subsidization  of  any  urban  renewal  proj- 
ect or  other  project.  My  colleague  has 
had  enormous  and  sad  experience,  as  I 
have,  with  just  such  communities.  I  Join 
with  my  colleague  from  New  York,  and 
hope  that  the  chairman  will  accept  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  KEATING      I  am  grateful  to  my 
colleague 

Mr    DOMINICK      Mr    President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr  KEATING  I  yield. 
Mr  DOMINICK  I  appreciate  the 
courtt\sy  of  the  Senator  from  New  York. 
I  wish  to  supp<jrt  his  amendment  100 
percent.  It  seems  to  me  that  a  part  of 
the  problem  with  which  we  are  dealing 
all  the  way  through  in  relation  to  defense 
contractors  and  defense  installatioixs  is 
the  idea  that  we  have  provided  money 
for  a  national  need  In  many  cases  we 
have  creatt'd  whole  new  housing  devel- 
opments Nfw  industries  have  come  in, 
and  the  communities  are  dep»'ndent  upon 
those.  If  for  one  reason  or  another 
those  industries  are  cut  off,  we  .shall  have 
created  another  type  of  national  need 
by  virtue  of  national  action,  and  it  .seems 
to  me  p*>rfectly  proper  that  the  propowd 
type  of  planning  Is  what  we  should  do. 
It  .seems  to  me  perfectly  proper  that  the 
typo  of  planning  profwsed  should  fit  into 
the  bill  in  f)rder  to  take  care  of  a  national 
need  which  was  originally  creat^-d.  and 
then  re-created  by  the  reverse  of  the 
original  installation. 
Mr  KEATING  I 
mv  ci)Ilf^ai;ue  for  b.ls 
Mr  SPAFIKMAN 
the  Senator  yield* 

Mr  KEATING  I  yield 
Mr  SPAHKMAN  The  Senator  is  deal- 
ing with  .something  for  which  I  have  a 
great  deal  of  sympathy  The  Senator 
may  know  that  the  Senate  Small  Busi- 
ness Committee  is  now  in  the  course  of 
holdini,'  hearings  and  making  some 
studies  relating  to  the  impact  on  .small 
business  of  the  conversion  program  that 
we  know  must  takf  place  .some  tlmt-  In 
the  future  It  .seems  to  me  that  the 
Senator  is  looking  forward  to  the  In- 
creased unemployment  that  must  take 
place  in  connection  with  those  conver- 
sions As  I  .see  it,  a  community  that  has 
a  conversion  problem  certainly  needs 
planning  and  will  n^ed  help  in  making  a 
plan  I  am  not  sure,  however,  whether 
this  701  program  Is  .set  up  to  do  the  kind 
of  planning  that  needs  to  be  done  in 
the  situation  to  which  the  Senator  re- 
fers We  have  not  had  an  opportunity 
to  study  the  question  in  the  committee. 
Nevertheless.  I  am  willing  to  take  the 
amendment  to  conference  T  have  con- 
sulted briefly  with  the  Senator  from 
Texas  and  I  b«-lieve  he  Ls  In  accord  with 
that  proctxlure 

Mr  KEATING  I  appreciate  that  very 
much 

Mr  SPARKMAN  When  I  say  that  I 
am  willing  to  take  it  to  conference  I 
mean  I  am  willing  to  take  it  just  as  If  it 
had  been  voted  by  a  yea-and-nay  vote 
into  the  bill  by  the  Senate 

Mr  KEATING  I  am  sure  that  the 
Senator  is  sincere  in  that  statement  I 
appreciate  it  verv'  much  The  Senator 
is  quite  correct      I  do  not  like  to  bring 


am  verv-  tirateful  to 

remarks 
Mr    President,  will 


up  these  questions  when  they  were 
considered  in  the  committee.    The  i»^ 
posal  was  drawn  as  a  counterpart  to  0^ 
existing   section   in   section   70i  \m  ^ 
legislative    counsel.      I    believe  it  u  t 
good  form,  but  perhaps  it  could  be  \a 
proved   upon      I  am   glad  to  hear  i5l 
Senator  say  that  he  is  in  accord  with  th> 
general  principle  that  is  involved    f^ 
I  know  of  the  fine  work  of  the  SenatS 
from   Alabama   In   the   Small  B^Z 
Committee  and  the  concern  of  the  com 
mittee  In  this  problem  ' 

I  am  very  grateful  to  the  Senator  fa 
accepting  the  amendment,  and  I  ask  fw 
a  vote  on  it. 

Mr  SPARKMAN.  xMr  President  J 
am  prepar(Hl  to  yield  back  my  time 

Mr  KEATING      I  yield  back  my'tim* 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  AU  Offie 
has  been  yielded  back. 

The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  New 
York  IMr   Keating]. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
is  open  t/1  further  amendment. 

Mr  TOWER.  Mr  President.  I  uk 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  certain  amendments  whldi 
I  had  prepared  to  the  bill,  but  which  I 
.shall  not  offer  Nevertheless,  they  relat* 
to  matters  which  should  be  considered  in 
the  future,  when  we  take  up  an  omnlbui 
housing  bill.  Therefore.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  have  tho.se  amendmentj 
printed  in  the  Record,  with  .some  perti- 
nent statements  by  me  on  them. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  amend- 
ments and  statements  were  ordered  to  bt 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

AMCNDMr.NT  INTT.NDED  To   BE  PHOPOMD  >T  111 

Tower  to  S    3049.   a  Bill  To  EmWD  un 

AmcNU    L.NWS    HtLATlNG   TO    HiU'SINO,  Ullil 

Renewal,  and  CoMMUNrrv  Paciijtim.  in 

FOR  OtHEK  PlTHPOeBS 

Oil  piinje  28  bftween  lines  10  and  11,  inaer. 
:i  nt'w  .section  as  fallows. 

pcRCHAhK  or  uNrrs  by  tenants  in  Low-mr 

HorSING   PRO.IECTS 

■Sec  hot  lai  Section  15  of  the  Unlt«l 
S'<it.«»s  Housing  Act  of  1937  Is  umpnded  bj 
adrllng  aft^r  parvipraph  i  8i  i  added  by  sectloD 
306)  ft  new  paragraph  a.s  follow?!: 

■■■(9)  N'>TwUhstandliig  any  other  provi- 
sion of  this  Act,  any  public  housing  agenrr 
mav  pennlt  any  member  of  a  tenant  funUy 
t<)  enter  into  a  contract  i either  lndlvldu»Uj 
or  as  a  member  of  ;t  pronp  i  for  the  acquui- 
tlon  of  his  dwelling  unit  or  another  sultablt 
dwelling  unit  in  any  project  of  the  publK 
hi>u.slng  akfpncy   on    the   following  lemia' 

"  'l.^l  Tlie  purchaser  shall  pay  at  least  (li 
ti  pro  rata  share  cost  of  any  services  funiUhed 
him  by  the  public  agency.  Including  but  not 
limited  to,  administration,  maintenance,  rt- 
palrs.  utilities.  Insurance,  provision  of  re- 
.serves  and  other  operating  e.xjH'nses  (11) 
lix-al  taxes  on  his  dwelling  unit  and  *l!lt 
monthly  payments  Mf  interest  and  prlnclptl 
.sufficient  X<-i  amortize  a  sales  price,  equal  to 
the  apprai.sed  value  i  at  the  time  such  pur- 
chase contract  is  entered  Into)  of  the  dwell- 
ing unit,  in  not  mure  than  forty  yean: 
Prnindi-d  That  the  public  housing  agencj 
may,  under  terms  and  conditions  to  be  pr*" 
scribed  by  It,  permit  a  purchaser  to  app'T 
an  .imount  equal  to  the  rent  [)ald  for  W* 
dwelling?  unit,  over  a  perlixl  not  exceedini 
three  years  prior  to  the  entering  into  of  taj 
such  contract,  toward  the  purchase  price  oi 
such  unit. 

"'(B)  The  Interest  rate  shall  be  flied  it 
not  less  than  the  average  Interest  coft  d 
loans  outstanding  on  the  project,  except  ttost 
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w  ,-«*.  of  a  project  on  which  bond*  are 
lB«-^dlng  the  interest  rate  shaU  be 
SldTn^  less  than  the  going  Federal  rate 

•PP!'r,''^5irprrn?Sir'payments  shall  be 
■'  l!li  than  one-half  of  1  per  centum  per 
°°^  JTof  the  sales  price  during  the  first  five 
""^rafter  purchase,  1  per  centum  per  an- 
^^  dtSng  the  next  Ave  yearn.  IM.  per 
""^^r  annum  during  the  third  five 
^"^d  thereafter  not  less  than  the  prln- 
^ryment^  resulting  from  a  level  debt 
'''^reJf   interest    and   principal   over   the 

,Z^  nf  the  payment  period; 
'*^^'?D,  ir  at  any  time  (I)  a  purchaser  falls 
^  eSy  out   hU  contract  with   the  pubic 
t^I  agencv   and    If   no   member   of   his 
?°Sv  who  resides  in  the  dwelling  assumes 
'Th  contract,  or  (lit   if  the  purchaser  or  a 
'  l^Toi  his  famUy  who  assumes  the  con- 
""'^^oes  not   reside   in   the  dwelling,   the 
"^,c  housing  agency  shall  have  an  option 
LJau^re  his  interest  under  such  contract 
Jn  nivment   to   him  or  his  estate  of  an 
Touift  eqTal  to  his  aggregate  principal  pay- 
^n«  Dlus  the  value  to  the  public  housing 
r"    o^any  Improvements  made  by  him 
S  2  amount  equal  to  2.4  per  centum  ot 
the  sales  price  ' 
••,b)  Such  Act  is  further  amended— 
..  ,     by    inserting    In    the    parenthetical 
J^e  in  section  10(hl   after  the  words   «- 
-"nsive  of  tlv  following:   "any  part  thereof 
'rovered  by  a  contract  or  conveyed  pursuant 
w  paragraph  .91  of  section  15,  and  exclusive 

°^\n^  bv  inserting  after  'may  be  made'  In 
u-rtion  ibil)  the  following:  ',  subject  to  any 
Tutltandlng  contracts  made  pursuant  to  par- 
agraph (91  of  section  15,': 

•,3,  bv    inserting    after    -acquisition     In 
naragraphs  ,  n  ,  (21 .  and  (3)  of  section  16  the 
•ollowlnp     •  I  except   pursuant   to   paragraph 
9.  of  section  l.'Si';  and 

•,4(  by  inserting  before  the  semicolon  at 
Oie  end  of  paragraph  ( 1 )  of  section  22(a) 
a  colon  find  the  following:  ■Provided,  That 
rjch  convevance  or  delivery  of  title  shall  be 
,ub]ect  to  the  rights  of  third  parties  vested 
pursuant  to  paragraph  (91  of  section  15'. ' 

On  page  JS.  line  13,  strike  out  '  307     « 
insert  "SOS". 


On  page  12,  line  24,  strike  out  "the  fol- 
lowing". ^         .    „, 
On  page  13,  strike  out  lines  1  through  21. 
On  page  13.  line  22,  strike  out  "of  clause 

(1)". 

On  page  13.  line  25.  strike  out  "such  clause 
(1)"  and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  "this  sub- 
section". \ 


and 


Statement  by  Senator  Towta 
In  Housing  Subcommittee  meetings.  I 
brought  up  for  discussion  a  public  housing 
amendment  which  seemed  to  receive  favor- 
able comment  from  those  of  varied  polltl<»l 
persuasion  I  do  not  Intend  to  call  the 
amendment  \ip.  but  request  that  It  be  in- 
serted in  the  record  at  this  point  for  future 
reference 

The  amendment  is  quite  simple— It  allows 
tenanus  of  public  housing  unit*  to  purchase 
«uch  units:  In  other  words.  It  make*  home- 
corners  out  of  those  living  In  public  housing. 
If  thev  so  desire  The  advantages  of  home- 
uwnershlp  are,  of  course,  both  apparent  and 
numerous. 

I  am  hopeful  that  the  amendment  can  be 
given  serious  consideration  In  conunlttee 
next  year  and  offered  as  a  part  of  the  1965 
housing  bill 


Amendment    Intended    To   Be   Proposid   BT 
Me    Tower  to  S    3049.  a  Bnx  To  EnXND 
AND   Amend   Laws   Relating  to   Housing, 
Urban    Renewal,    and   Commttnitt   Facil- 
rriEs,  AND  FOR  Other  Pttrposis 
On  page  12,  line  25,  strike  out  the  colon 
tnd   Insert   In    lieu    thereof   the   following: 
"lu  total  certified  actual  moving  expenses 
and   In  addition,  an  amount  not  to  exceed 
♦3,(X)0  for  any  actual  direct  losses  of  property 
except    goodwill    or    profit:  Provided,    That 
payments  shall  be  made  only  for  such  cer- 
tified actual  moving  expenses  and  such  ac- 
tual direct  losses  of  property  which  are  In- 
curred on  and  after  Augtist  7,  195«,  »nd  for 
which    reimbursement    or    compensation    Is 
not  otherwise  made." 


Statement  by  Senator  Tower 
This  amendment  Is  directed  toward  a  nev? 
concept  of  relocation  payments  to  displaced 
businesses.  In  conjunction  with  Federal  ur- 
ban renewal  projects. 

Let's  look  at  an  example  to  see  how  the 
new  concept  could  work : 

John  Smith  had  his  little  craft  business  In 
an  urban  renewal  area. 

The  urban  renewal  authority  paid  him 
$1,000  when  his  business  was  terminated  by 
urban  renewal  activity. 

Mr.  Smith,  who  needed  a  bit  of  a  vaca- 
tion after  tending  his  business  alone  for  a 
number  of  years,  decided  not  to  reestablish 
his  business  for  the  time  being.  Further- 
more, a  larger  business  In  the  same  craft  had 
offered  him  a  Job. 

Mr.  Smith  took  2  months'  vacation  and  re- 
turned to  his  new  Job  at  $15,000  a  year.  At 
the  end  of  the  year,  since  termination  of  his 
own  business,  Mr.  Smith  was  paid  $1,500  more 
by  the  urban  renewal  authority  because  he 
did  not  reestablish  his  business  with  1  year. 
The  $2,500  paid  for  his  vacation. 
This  hypothetical  case  can  happen  under 
the  new  relocation  provision  for  businesses 
In  urban  renewal  areas  contained  In  the  com- 
mittee bill. 

The  bin  retains  the  original  moving  ex- 
pense for  small  business  (actual  or  up  to 
$3,000)  but  adds  the  arbitrary  $1,000  when 
the  bxislness  Is  terminated  and  offers  the 
$1,500  IX  the  businessman  accepts  no  moving 
expense. 

I  am  not  offering  the  amendment  because 
I  am  opposed  to  assisting  displaced  busi- 
nesses. Certainly,  I'm  not.  I  Just  want  to 
ascertain  cle«arly  whether  we  are  going  after 
the  problem  In  the  right  way. 

As  I  understand  It,  a  House  Select  Sub- 
committee on  Real  Property  Acquisition  has 
recently  cconpleted  a  detailed  study  of  prob- 
lems resulting  from  acquisition  of  property 
for  Federal  or  federally  assisted  programs. 

This  study,  of  course.  Included  considera- 
tion of  those  displaced  by  Federal  urban  re- 
newal projects. 

Already  we  have  the  results  of  what  I  \in- 
derstand  to  be  a  portion  of  that  study,  com- 
piled from  questionnaires  submitted  to  4,020 
smaUer,  independent  businesses  and  profes- 
sional people  located  in  46  cities  in  34  Stetes 
where  government  projects  have  been  under- 
taken, are  now  In  process,  or  In  the  planning 

stage. 

I  cite  this  portion  of  the  study  as  an  ex- 
ample of  how  apparently  thorough  this  select 
committee  has  gone  Into  the  problem.  Their 
report  wlU  be  submitted  about  the  30th  of 

September.  ^  ^  , 

I  feel  we  should  await  this  report  before 
acting  hastUy  as  I  feel  we  are  doing  In  this 

bill.  .    ^ 

I  win  not  call  this  amen(iment  up.  but 
sincerely  hope  this  entire  problem  will  re- 
ceive a  great  real  of  consideration  next  year. 


spect   to   any   project    (not   constructed   or 
covered  by  a  contract  for  annual  contribu- 
tions prior  to  the  date  of  enactment  of  the 
Housing  Act  of  1964)   for  the  redevelopment 
of  any  area  in  a  locality,  unless  the  locality 
agrees    to    make    annual    payments    to    the 
United    States,   out   of   any   Increase   In   the 
annual  tax  revenues  derived  by  It  as  a  re- 
sult of  such  redevelopment,  equal  to  10  per 
centum    of    the    amount    of    such   Increase; 
such  payments  to  continue  untn  such  time 
as  the  total  amount  of  such  payments  are 
equal  to  the  total  amount  of  capital  grants 
which   were  made   In  respect  to  such  proj- 
ect.' " 

Renumber     succeeding     sections     accord- 
ingly. 


Amendments  Intended  To  Be  Pboposed  by 
MH.  Towra  TO  S.  3049.  a  Biul  To  Extend 
AND  Amend  Laws  Relating  to  Housing, 
Urban  Rknewal,  and  Communitt  Facili- 

TIKS,   AND   FOR   OTHER    PURPOSES 

On  page  8,  between  lines  14  and  15.  Insert 
a  new  section  as  follows : 

"local     payments     FROM     INCREASED     TAX 
REVENUES 

"Sic  301.  Section  101  of  the  Housing  Act 
of  1949  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  a  new  subsection  as  follows: 

"  '(e)  No  contract  shall  be  entered  Into  lor 
any  capital  grant  under  this  title  with  re- 


Statement  by  Senator  Tower 
I  have  an  amendment  here  which  I  wUl 
not  call  up.  but  which  has  been  receiving 
widespread  favorable  comment.  Simply 
stated.  It  provides  that  a  locality  which  re- 
ceives Federal  urban  renewal  funds  shall  re- 
pay such  funds  out  of  Increased  tax  reve- 
nues derived  by  the  locality  as  a  result  of 
the  urban  renewal  redevelopment.  The 
amendment  calls  for  a  payment  of  only  10 
percent  of  the  amount  of  this  tax  increase. 
The  cities  have  been  double  gainers  In  the 
urban  renewal  program. 

The  first  gain  comes  when  the  Urban  Re- 
newal Administration  pays  more  than  two- 
thirds  the  cost  of  rebuilding  a  heretofore 
codeless,  unplanned,   unkempt  section  of  a 

city.  ^         . 

The  second  gain  comes  when  the  urban 
renewal  section,  resold  and  rebuilt,  begins 
paying  the  heretofore  disinterested  city  large 
Increases  In  taxes. 

There  Is  evidence  that  some  cities  are,  or 
planning  to,  relieve  their  own  tax  burdens 
through  the  use  of  the  additional  taxes  made 
possible  by  all  the  taxpayers  In  the  land. 

William  L.  Slayton,  Urban  Renewal  Com- 
missioner, has  made  speeches  throughout  the 
country  selling  urban  renewal  projects  to 
communities  on  the  basis  that  they  can  make 
money  doing  lt>— make  money  at  the  cost  to 
all  the  taxpayers  In  the  country. 

In  one  speech,  he  pointed  out  the  tax  gains 
made  in  Washington,  D.C.,  Detroit,  Chicago, 
Calexlco,  Calif.,  NorfoUt,  Va.,  Oakland,  Calif. 

Article  after  article  has  been  published  In 
the  Congressional  Record  in  recent  months 
boasting  of  the  great  tax  gains  made  by  cities 
from  their  urban  renewal  projects,  which 
were  paid  for  In  the  most  part  by  Federal 
funds— money  from  taxpayers  who  do  not 
live  in  cities.  It  would  seem  only  fair  to 
the  country's  taxpayers  that  some  provision 
be  made  whereby  the  profiting  cities  wotild 
share  the  benefits  with  their  benefactors. 

Since  Mr.  Slayton  said  In  one  speech  that 
Detroit  would  profit  in  taxes  by  $442,000  an- 
nually from  one  project  alone,  It  seems  only 
fair  that  10  percent  of  that  profit  could  be 
turned  back  each  year  to  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment until  such  time  as  the  gifts  from  the 
country's  taxpayers  are  paid  back.  It  stUl 
would  be  "urban  renewal  without  cost  to  the 

It  is  not  my  Intention,  as  I  have  said,  to 
call  up  this  amendment.  I  am  hopeful  that 
the  chairman  of  the  Housing  Subcommittee 
will  Join  with  me  In  securing  detaUed  con- 
sideration of  this  amendment  at  the  time 
housing  legislation  Is  brought  before  our 
committee  next  year. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bUl 
is  open  to  further  amendment. 

If  there  be  no  further  amendment  to 
be  offered,  the  question  is  on  the  engross- 
ment and  third  reading  of  the  bill. 

Mr  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  are 
we  getting  ready  for  a  third  reading?  I 
want  to  speak  on  the  bill. 

Mr  TOWER.  I  suggest  that  the  Sen- 
ator let  us  get  the  third  reading  nrst. 
Then  he  can  get  time  on  the  bill. 
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The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  Is  on  the  engrossment  and  third 
reading  of  the  bill. 

Tlie  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  retuilng,  and  was  read  the 
third  time. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN  Mr  President,  on 
the  bill  I  yield  2  minutes  to  the  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island  IMr.  Pell]. 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  my  senior 
colleague  [Mr.  PastoreI  Intended  today 
to  support  S.  3049.  the  Housing  Act,  but 
had  to  be  back  In  our  home  State  on  offi- 
cial business  in  connection  with  the  ar- 
rival In  Providence  of  the  nuclear  ship 
Savannah. 

In  his  behalf,  as  well  as  on  my  own,  I 
express  the  hope  that  we  will  enact  a  new 
housing  bill.  Although  small  In  size 
geographically.  Rhode  Island  has  a  big 
stake  In  housing. 

This  will  be  the  first  major  housing 
legislation  considered  by  the  Congress 
since  the  historic  Housing  Act  of  1961 
Of  special  Interest  to  us  Is  the  portion  of 
the  proposed  bill  dealing  with  federally 
aided  low-rent  housing  and.  more  sig- 
nificantly, language  dealing  with  housing 
assistance  to  elderly  persons — persons 
subsisting  primarily  on  meager  pensions. 
social  security,  or  hard-earned  savings. 

The  1961  act  gave  the  Public  Housing 
Administration  lending  and  subsidy  au- 
thority to  help  communities  build  ap- 
proximately 100,000  units  of  new  public 
housing.  About  half  that  number  of 
units  ultimately  will  be  especially  de- 
signed and  constructed  for  the  elderly 

It  broadened  the  low- rent  program  to 
include  American  Indians  for  the  first 
time,  and  nearly  4.000  new  units  of  low- 
rent  housing  are  under  construction  or 
in  various  stages  of  development  on  In- 
dian reservations  virtually  from  coast  to 
coast. 

The  1961  act  stimulated  Interest  in 
low-rent  housing  in  scores  of  new  com- 
munities across  the  Nation.  Since  then. 
some  360  new  local  housing  authorities 
and  600  new  localities  have  entered  the 
program. 

But  when  the  fi.scal  year  ended,  a 
month  ago,  PHA  had  on  hand  applica- 
tions from  about  300  c:tles  and  towns 
throughout  the  Nation  for  an  additional 
43.000  units  of  low- rent  housing.  These 
must  be  shelved  until  the  Congress  en- 
acts new  housing  legislation 

Meanwhile,  about  three-fourths  of  the 
Nation's  1.550  local  housing  authorities 
with  low-rent  developments  in  operation 
reported  an  aggregate  waiting  list  of 
more  than  500.000  applications  from  low- 
income  families  Bear  in  mind  that 
PHA-assisted  projects  have  an  annual 
move-out  rate  of  about  22  percent  as 
families  better  their  economic  status 
largely  as  a  result  of  the  respite  granted 
them  by  low-rent  housing  This  means 
that  those  families  may  not  be  accom- 
modated for  5  years,  perhaps  longer 

What  will  happen  to  them  in  those 
years  of  imprisonment  in  the  slums  and 
in  what  way  will  they  be  able  to  add  to 
the  strength  and  economic  growth  of  our 
Nation?  Rhode  Lsland  is  especially  con- 
cerned about  its  children  and  its  elderly. 

We  all  can  take  pride  in  the  great 
studies  that  have  been  made  m  this  coun- 
try   toward    achieving    longer    life.      A 


child  born  m  1900.  for  example,  could 
expect  47  years  of  life,  his  grandchil- 
dren, born  today,  look  forward  confident- 
ly to  a  lifespan  of  70  years.  Altiiough 
nearly  23  years  have  been  added  to 
American.s'  lifetime.s.  our  cusUjnis  and 
mores  dictalint;  the  time  at  which  our 
productive  lues  shall  cease  has  not  kept 
pace 

To  .some,  retirement  is  viewed  as  a  res- 
pite from  many  of  ttie  problems  of  a 
lifetime  We  know,  however,  tiiat  in  too 
many  cases — this  simply  is  ju.st  not  true 
Older  fx^ople.  a.s  a  rule,  need  more  medi- 
cal care  than  younger  people  Usually, 
they  have  less  money  to  pay  for  it.  And 
they  can  le.ss  afford  to  ^;o  witliout  it. 

The  fortunate  ones  beyond  65  are  those 
taklnu'  up  second — and  even  third — ca- 
reers, enterlni;  entire  new  fields  of  .social, 
political,  economic,  avucational  and  rec- 
reational endeavor— after,  mind  you — 
after  society,  in  some  cases,  lias  arbi- 
trarily ruled  that  their  productive  lives 
have  ended 

In  short,  we  seek  to  extend  the  span  of 
Independent  living  for  our  elderly  rather 
than  to  relegate  them  to  the  human,  eco- 
nomic and  .social  scrap  heap. 

We  In  Rhode  Island  have  done  much 
to  show  that  the  span  of  Independence 
for  our  elderly  can — and  is — being  ex- 
tended; that  elderly  can — and  do— make 
a  contribution  to  the  s(x:lal  progres^s  of 
our  State,  small  «eographlcally  as  it  Is 

We  are  doing  this  in  a  number  of  ways 
but  I  want  to  call  my  colleat;ues'  atten- 
tion. Mr  President,  to  one  which  ap- 
pears to  offer  the  most  hope  for  the  fu- 
ture to  extend  this  span  of  Independent 
living  we  all  seek  for  our  elderly  That 
is  the  low-rent  public  housing  program 
for  elderly  which  currently  approaches 
88.000  units  in  the  United  States  either 
In  various  stages  of  development  or  in 
management 

These  are  specially  designed  housing 
units  built  to  include  features  easing 
daily  living  for  low-Income  elderly  or 
handicapped 

Amon>,'  the  most  notable  of  Rhode  Is- 
land's efforts  In  this  respect  Is  that  of 
Providence,  and  Dexter  Manor,  a  200- 
unlt  high-rl.se  structure  for  elderly,  built 
by  thf  housing  authority  of  tiie  city  of 
Providence  At  Its  dedication,  a  Provi- 
dence Evenint;  Bulletin  editorial  called 
It  "a  shining  example  for  Rhode  Island." 
and  well  it  is.  And  the  Providence  Jour- 
nal termed  Dexter  Manor  a  "golden 
agers"  opportunity  " 

Dexter  Manor  also  stands  as  a  "shin- 
in>;  example,  ■  as  the  Evening  Bulletin 
called  it,  of  enlightened  Federal-local  co- 
operation to  help  solve  the  problems  of 
growing  old  on  a  low  Income 

Despite  Rhode  Island's  relatively  mod- 
est number  of  public  housing  units,  one- 
sixth  of  the  State's  total  already  are 
among  those  especially  desic;ned  dwfll- 
lnL,'s  for  the  elderly,  all  of  which  have 
been  a.ssisted  in  their  construction  by  the 
Public  H msing  Administration  under  the 
Federal  Housing  Act 

More  than  300  additional  units  are 
neanng  completion  under  the  program 
in  Rhode  Island,  and  500  more  are  in 
.some  stage  of  development  Most  of 
those  800  new  units  of  low-rent  housing 
are  destined  for  occupancy  by  low- 
income  elderly 


My  Si 

The  Public  Housing  Admlnistr»Uon 
which  makes  loans  and  f urnistiea  t«S> 
nical  advice  to  local  housing  authorJ^^l 
Including  the  six  in  Rhode  Island-Jr, 
thLs  low-rent  housing  program,  ali^ 
has  committed  all  the  approxinjaw* 
100,000  units  authorized  by  the  Hou^ 
Act  of  1961  to  the  housing  of  low-inc^ 
Americans  at  rents  they  can  afford  and 
for  elderly,  in  housing  built  speciflcaS 
and  scientifically  to  accommodate  the? 
special  needs. 

Prudent  administration  of  funds  and 
authority  to  PHA  by  its  Commissioner 
the  Honorable  Marie  C.  McGulre,  granted 
under  the  1961  act,  may  see  the  total 
number  of  new  low -rent  housing  uniu 
eventually  placed  under  construction  ex- 
ceed the  approximately  100.000-unlt  flg. 
ure  thought  to  be  possible  under  that 
act 

Still,  the  need  continues  And  appUca- 
tions  continue  to  arrive  almost  daily  at 
the  Public  Housing  Administration  ^^ 
gional  offices  from  communities  acroa 
the  country  seeking  loaiis  and  other  as- 
sistance to  help  meet  the  urgent  needs 
of  their  low-income  families  and  their 
elderly 

In  my  own  State  of  Rhode  Island,  for 
example,  almost  90.000  persons  are  65 
and  over;  nearly  26.000  of  those  head 
families  and  almost  half  that  number 
support  their  families  on  Incomes  under 
$3,000  annually.  And,  another  19.000 In- 
dlviduals  65  and  over  support  themselves 
in  some  manner,  in  some  way,  on  In- 
comes under  $1,500 

I  also  see  the  low-rent  program— al- 
though as  limited  an  approach  as  It  Is- 
as  a  solution  to  the  housing  needs  of  the 
milUoiis  of  American  families  living  Ir, 
substandard  and  dilapidated  housing  and 
an  important  tool  in  the  President's  wa: 
on  poverty.  It  is,  however,  as  it  ought 
to  be — only  an  opening  wedge  In  the  fight 
to  share  the  blessings  of  America's  un- 
paralleled prosp>erity  with  the  35  million 
Americans  deep  in  the  mire  of  poverty, 
Ignorance,  and  hopelessness. 

I  hope  the  leadership  will  do  every- 
thing within  Its  power  to  bring  this  M 
to  an  early  vote  in  the  Senate 

Finally,  Mr.  President.  I  am  particu- 
larly pleased  to  note  that  this  bill,  as  re- 
port<'d  by  the  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency,  makes  provision  for  enforce- 
ment of  local  housing  codes  as  a  condi- 
tion of  certification  of  workable  pro- 
grams. 

Several  weeks  ago.  I  sought  to  incor- 
porate specific  provisions  for  such  code 
enforcement  requirements  by  introduc- 
ing, with  the  c  isponsorship  of  my  dis- 
tinguished .senior  colleague  IMr.  P«- 
torfJ,  S  2889.  which  would  have 
amended  the  Housing  Act  to  require  thai 
amounts  up  to  5  percent  of  the  total 
financial  aid  to  be  provided  be  ear- 
marked for  enforcement  programs. 

The  committee  in  its  wisdom  chose  to 
remove  the  specific  suggestion  of  a  level 
of  expenditure  for  enforcement,  but  It 
did  Incorporate  in  title  II  a  strong  re- 
quirement that  no  program  be  certified 
unless  the  locality  has  had  for  6  raonthi 
a  minimum  standards  housing  code  and 
unless  the  administrator  is  satisfied  that 
the  locality  Is  effectively  enforcing  tte 
code. 
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m  the  world  is  of  little  value  If 


'^ '°Ht^"has  provided"sho"uld  go  a  long     atlon.    I    am    sure    the    Senator    from 
committee  nasp  renewal     Main 


»!°Sng  that  remains  is  in  substand 
'^rondmon.  The  language  which  the 
^  luS^  has  provided  should  go  a  long 
STto^^rd  making  sure  that  renewal 
lo,  .,nt  stimulate  more  blight. 
'^ir  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President.  I 
„e!d  3  minutes  to  the  Senator  from  New 
Jersey  IMr.  Williams!. 

Mr  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.    Mr. 
PrT^ident    I  wanted  to  inquire  of  the 
Snator  from  Alabama  about  some  pro- 
Ss  which  he  will  recall  were  discussed 
rthe  committee  deliberations  on  the 
K"^n-pro%sals  that  were  raised  by  the 
senaS)r    from     Maine     [Mr.  MuskieJ. 
These  proposals  have  been  endorsed  by 
fhe  US    Conference    of    Mayors,    the 
*merican    Municipal    Association,    the 
National  Association   of   Counties,   and 
"the  Advisorv  Commission  on  Intergov- 
ermental  Relations  is  interested  in  them. 
The  proposals  deal  with  urban  sprawl, 
Questions  of  the  health  of  the  people 
living    in    areas    of    mushrooming    de- 
velopment, apd  specifically  one  pertain-- 
m  to  the  empowering  of  the  Federal 
Housing  Commission  to  refuse  assistance 
under  any  mortgage  or  commitment  in- 
volving the  construction  of  new  housing 
unless  such  housing   would  be  served. 
wherever  economically  feasible,  by  pub- 
lic or  adequate  water  and  sewerage  sys- 
tems    Other  proposals  also  pertain  to 
the  removal   of   the   50.000   population 
ceiling  on  applicants  for  water  and  sew- 
erage projects  serving   more  than  one 
communitv  so  long  as  each  community 
li  within  "the  existing  50.000  population 

limit. 

I  should  like  to  inquire  whether  these 
ideas  were  at  least  in  part  incorporated 
;nto  the  bill,  and  what  the  status  of  the 
proposals  is,  particularly  from  the  view- 
point of  later  committee  study. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President.  In 
answer  to  the  inquiry  that  has  been 
made  on  behalf  of  the  Senator  from 
Maine  !Mr.  MuskieI.  let  me  say  to  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  New  Jersey 
that  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Maine  did  present  such  proposals  to  the 
committee,  and  the  committee  felt  that 
they  were  deserving  of  further  study  and 
consideration.  I  assure  the  Senator  that 
the  Subcommittee  on  Housing  will  give 
study  and  consideration  to  these  pro- 
posals In  connection  with  existing  pro- 
grams and  In  connection  with  housing 
legislation  for  next  year. 

I  might  state  also  that  at  this  particu- 
lar time  I  did  not  feel  that  we  should  give 
these  rather  broad  proposals  hasty  con- 
sideration without  a  full  study  as  to  their 
effect  on  the  existing  programs  which  in 
the  past  several  years  we  have  encour- 
aged, and  which  have  resulted  In  an  in- 
crease in  housing  for  veterans,  low-  and 
middle-income  families,  displaced  fam- 
ilies, and  others  in  the  areas  mentioned 
in  the  specific  proposals. 

The  committee  is  mindful  of  hearings 
presently  being  conducted  by  an  ad  hoc 
committee  established  by  the  Public 
Health  Service  of  the  Department  of 
HEW  to  look  into  the  proper  responsibil- 
ities of  State  and  IoceJ  governments  In 


mittee. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.    I  ap- 
preciate that  clear  statement  of  the  situ- 


Malne,  who  could  not  be  present,  will 
appreciate  it. 

I  should  like  to  make  one  further  obser- 
vation. The  Senator  trom  Alabama  was 
one  of  the  first  In  the  Congress  to  recog- 
nize some  of  the  himian  problems  of 
those  who  harvest  the  crops  of  the  coun- 
try, who  are  described  as  migratory 
farmworkers.  In  1940  he  first  alerted  the 
Nation  to  some  of  the  problems  by  serv- 
ing on  a  committee.  It  is  significant  that 
in  this  year.  1964.  and  in  this  housing  bill 
we  strike  the  first  blow  for  better  housing 
with  this  national  program. 

As  sponsor  of  the  legislation,  I  ex- 
press my  gratitude  for  the  full  coopera- 
tion the  chairman  of  the  Housing  Sub- 
committee has  given. 

Mr,  SPARKMAN.  I  appreciate  the 
Senator  from  New  Jersey  calling  atten- 
tion to  that  matter.  The  first  area  I 
studied  with  respect  to  migratory  hous- 
ing was  in  the  Senator's  home  State. 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  Mr.  President,  I 
should  like  to  express  my  congratula- 
tions to  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Virginia,  the  chairman  of  the  Banking 
and  Currency  Conunittee  (Mr.  Robert- 
son], and  to  the  distinguished  Senator 
from' Alabama  (Mr.  Sparkman],  the  Sen- 
ator In  charge  of  the  bill,  for  having  in- 
corporated in  the  bill  section  808,  a  sec- 
tion dealing  with  real  estate  loans  by 
national  banks,  and  which  is  identical 
to  S.  2576.  a  proposal  of  the  junior  Sena- 
tor from  Maine  [Mr.  MuskieI  . 

The  Senator  from  Maine  has  worked 
diligently  to  have  this  provision  adopted 
by  the  Senate.  I  regret  that  unavoid- 
able commitments  in  the  State  of  Maine 
have  made  Senator  Muskie's  absence 
necessary.  Senate  approval  of  this  pro- 
vision will  represent  a  tribute  to  the  legis- 
lative ability  of  the  jimior  Senator  from 

Maine. 

I  ask  imanimous  consent  to  have  m- 
serted  at  this  point  in  the  Record  an 
explanation  of  section  808. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  explana- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Real  Estate  Loans  by  National  Banks 

Section  808  would  amend  the  Federal  Re- 
serve Act  to  permit  national  banks  to  Invest 
In  real  estate  loans  up  to  80  percent  of  the 
appraUed  value  of  the  real  estate  and  for  a 
term  no  longer  than  30  years.  Existing  law 
limits  loans  to  75  percent  of  value  and  a  term 
of  20  years. 

The  committee  is  aware  of  the  Increasing 
activity  of  the  national  banks  in  the  resi- 
dential mortgage  market  and  saw  no  reason 
why  they  should  not  be  further  encouraged 
by  liberalizing  the  existing  restrictions  In 
the  law  on  residential  lending.  Even  though 
the  maximum  authority  might  be  used  In 
only  rare  cases,  the  new  terms  would  give  the 
banks  more  flexibility  and  permit  them  to 
make  sound  loans  where  they  are  not  now 
permitted. 

It  iB  understood,  of  course,  that  the  key  to 
good  lending  practices  depends  more  on 
credit  of  the  borrower  than  on  the  security  of 
the  loan.  Nevertheless,  as  loan-to-value 
ratios  are  liberalized,  it  becomes  increasingly 
important   that  lending  institutions   adopt 


more  precise  measures  and  procedures  in 
estimating  value.  In  today's  market  with 
prices  leveling  off,  this  has  further  signifi- 
cance in  insuring  the  soundness  of  the  in- 
vestment. 

In  a  recent  hearing  on  this  subject  testi- 
mony was  provided  by  Mr.  Harry  P.  Berg- 
mann,  senior  vice  president,  Riggs  National 
Bank,  Washington,  D.C.,  and  chairman. 
Mortgage  Finance  Committee,  American 
Bankers  Association,  urging  the  committee's 
support  for  this  amendment. 

The  following  excerpt  from  his  statement 
Is  an  excellent  Justification  for  the  com- 
mittee's action: 

"National  banks  hold  approximately  $14 
billion  In  residential  real  estate  loans  and. 
In  addition,  originate  a  substantial  volume 
of  such  loans  for  other  permanent  Investors. 
Thus  they  are  very  significant  participants 
In  the  residential  mortgage  market,  yet  they 
must  operate  at  a  serious  disadvantage  when 
compared  with  other  mortgage  lenders,  in- 
cluding State-chartered  commercial  banks. 
For  example.  State-chartered  banks  In  20 
States  have  no  statutory  limitations  at  all 
on  loan-to-value  ratios,  while  in  24  States 
there  is  no  statutory  limitation  on  the  maxi- 
mum maturities  which  can  be  given  borrow- 
ers by  State  banks.  Further,  some  of  the 
States  which  do  have  limitations  have  less 
severe  restrictions  than  are  applicable  to  na- 
tional banks." 

The  flexibility  to  be  gained  by  national 
banks  from  a  broadening  of  mortgage-lend- 
ing authority  Is  important  for  several 
reasons :  First,  it  would  enable  them  to  serve 
those  potential  homeowners  who,  for  var- 
ious reasons,  require  a  higher  ratio  of  loan 
to  value  of  property  or  a  longer  maturity  or 
both.  In  communities  where  commercial 
banks  are  the  principal  mortgage  lenders, 
modernized  lending  powers  would  be  espe- 
cially beneficial  in  permitting  the  servicing 
of  those  prospective  borrowers  who  do  not 
have  the  present  ability  to  meet  available 
terms  and  do  not  have  ready  access  to  other 
mortgage  lenders.  Second,  since  a  significant 
activity  which  commercial  banks  perform  In 
the  housing  finance  field  consists  of  loan  orig- 
ination for  sale  to  other  mortgage  holders, 
they  should  have  the  more  fiexible  powers  to 
provide  loan  terms  which  would  more  nearly 
match  the  requirements  of  the  prospective 
borrower  and  the  standards  established  by 
the  ultimate  holder  of  the  mortgage  loan. 

It  cannot  be  emphasized  too  strongly  that 
modernization  of  real  estate  loan  limitations 
for  national  banks  does  not  mean  that 
henceforth  all  residential  real  estate  loans  by 
national  banks  will  be  at  80  percent  of  ap- 
praised value  and  for  30-year  terms.  This 
is  not  the  case  with  State  banks  today  (In 
States  permitting  such  loans)  nor  would  it 
be  for  national  banks.  Indeed  it  Is  doubtful 
that  adoption  of  this  legislation  would  alter 
significantly  the  present  lending  policies  of 
national  banks.  What  It  would  do,  however, 
lE  provide  a  degree  of  fiexlblUty  for  national 
banks  which  would  enable  them,  in  appro- 
priate circumstances,  to  make  soimd  loans 
under  somewhat  more  liberal  terms  than  are 
presently  possible. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President.  I 
join  in  extending  congratulations  to  the 
Senator  from  Maine.  I  was  pleased  to 
support  this  proposal.  I  thought  It  was  a 
good  and  sound  idea.  I  have  com- 
mended the  banks  of  this  country  over 
the  past  2  or  3  years  for  the  greater  ac- 
tivity they  have  shown  in  the  home  mort- 
gage field  particularly.  I  think  most 
people  would  be  surprised  to  learn  the 
extent  to  which  the  commercial  banks  of 
this  country  participate  in  home  mort- 
gages. It  has  become  an  important 
function,  and  I  think  a  very  good 
function. 
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I  waa  pleased  to  se«  that  provision  In- 
cluded In  the  bUl.  and  I  shall  do  all  I 
can  to  see  that  it  Is  kept  In  the  bill. 

I  yield  3  minutes  to  the  Senator  from 
Illinois. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS  Mr  President.  I 
commend  the  Senator  from  Alabama 
[Mr.  SparkmanI  for  the  excellent  way 
In  which  he  has  steered  a  Kood  housinK 
bill  to  final  victory,  and  also  the  Individ- 
ual members  of  the  committee  who  con- 
tributed so  much  to  thLs  bill  I  think 
we  should  particularly  commend  Repre- 
sentative WiDNALL,  of  New  Jersey,  in  the 
House,  and  Senator  Javits  In  the  Senate 
for  calling;  to  our  attention  the  problems 
of  houalng  code  enforcement,  and  for 
having  a  provision  Incorporated  in  the 
act  which  will  encourage  towns  and  cities 
to  adopt  and  enforce  housiriR  codes 

If  the  cities  would  enforce  their  hous- 
ing codes,  we  could  head  off  a  great 
deal  of  urban  blight,  which  now  calls 
for  urban  renewal  The  Repre.sentatlve 
from  New  Jersey,  Mr  Widnall.  first 
raised  this  issue  In  the  Hou.se.  and  Sen- 
ator Javits  raised  it  before  our  commit- 
tee. The  code  enforcement  provision  l.s 
included  In  the  bill  We  owe  them  a 
great  debt.  It  Is  an  instance  which 
shows  the  way  in  which  we  can  cooperate 
across  party  lines  and  of  how  the  le»;is- 
latlve  branch  can  step  out  ahead  of  the 
executive. 

I  should  also  like  to  thank  Senat£>r 
Clabk  for  proposing  an  amendment  to 
permit  Federal  assistance  for  miensive 
code  enforcement  Lm  urban  renewal 
areas.  This  was  a  valuable  addition  to 
the  bin.  I  should  also  like  to  commend 
Senator  Orueninc  and  Senator  JAvaxs 
for  section  102,  which  places  upon  the 
Federal  Housing  Administration  the  ob- 
ligation of  correcting  structural  defects 
in  new  homes  with  FHA  insured  mort- 
gages. This  would  compensate  owners 
for  defects  when  builders  and  contractors 
have  not  lived  up  to  the  specifications 
laid  down  by  FHA  and  refuse  or  are  not 
able  to  correct  such  defects 

The  bill  contains  within  itself  a  ver>' 
important  section  to  provide  relocation 
assistance  to  low  income  families  and 
elderly  Individuals  displaced  by  urban 
renewal  and  public  housln?  All  too 
often  urban  renewal  has  displaced  these 
people  and  very  little  has  been  done  to 
assist  them.  That  ws  why  urban  renewal 
has  been  called  urban  removal. 

Years  ago  I  was  able  to  have  included 
In  the  housing  laws  a  provision  for  mov- 
ing expenses.    This  was  an  improvement 

Recently  I  was  very  pleased  to  note 
that  the  Republican  platform  this  year 
called  attention  to  the  fact  that  the 
existing  provision  for  relocation  assist- 
ance was  totally  inadequate.  The  plat- 
form charged  the  Democrats  with 
"neglecting  the  vital  need  for  adequate 
relocation  assistance  ' 

Therefore.  I  had  hoped  that  we  would 
get  very  vigorous  action  m  support  of 
this  amendment  from  our  Republican 
friends.  Unfortunately  four  Republi- 
cans chose  to  Ignore  their  platform  and 
voted  against  this  provision  in  the  com- 
mittee. 

The  bill  provides  that,  for  a  period  of 
1  year,  the  difference  between  20  per- 
cent of  a  family's  income  and  the  cost  of 


Jvly  Si 

annmwinx  housing  is  to  be  a  relocation     tional  economy.    The  council  character 
charge   and   paid    to  the  family   as   re-     ized  as  "unusually  vigorous"  the  incre»M 
locaiion     assistance.     Thia     will     help     m     nonfarm     residential     constru^ot 
families  to  find  decent  hou.sing  and  gel     since  1961  and  attributed  to  this  gxowtii 
starteii  axaui  m  new  nelKhborhoods.  much  of  the  credit  for  the  present  lor«. 

I  hope  th,it  the  It*'pubiicans  will  relent      lived  business  expansion.  ^^" 

In  the  hearings  held  before  the  Suh. 
committee  on  Employment  and  Man- 
ix)wer.  of  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare,  which  I  have  the  honor 
to  head,  witnesses  estimated  the  urban 
renewal  and  housmg  labor  content  a; 
from  about  $560  to  $600  ix'r  $1,000  coo- 
tract  award. 

The  Department  of  Labor  estimaia 
tiiat  each  $1  million  of  contract  awardi 
In  construction  creates  115  man-yean 
of  work. 

The  field  of  community  developmeni- 
which  Includes  housing,  urban  renewal, 
ina.s.s  transit,  highways,  pollution  con- 
trol, the  construction  of  other  local  pub- 
lie  facilities,  and  communiiy  planninj- 
represents  one  of  the  largest  areas  of 
unmet  needs  in  the  Nation.  There  art, 
at  the  present  time,  between  7  and  8 
million  sub.slandard  dwelling  units  m 
our  urban  ureas,  including  units  in  i 
dilapidated  state  as  well  as  those  lack- 
ing a  private  toilet  or  bath  or  hot  run- 
ning water.  Tlie  crop  of  young  peopk 
in  the  'war  babies"  generation  is  no» 
reachmg  maturity  and  will  soon  be 
marrying  and  starting  families.  The  de- 
mands for  new  and  rehabilitated  dwell- 
ings, therefore,  will  Increase  dramati- 
cally. In  addition.  the  growuij 
proportion  of  older  citizens  In  tht 
population  calls  for  the  construction  of 
housing  sj>ecially  adapted  to  their  needs. 
An  additional  need  for  more  low  reni 
or  purchase  housing  units  Is  evidenced 
by  the  number  of  families  who  are  un- 
willingly "doubled  up  "  for  economic 
reasons. 

In    the    nonresidential    housing  field, 
community  needs  will  be  similarly  acutt 
m    tne   approaching   years.     There  are 
an  enormous  number  of  obsolete  com- 
mercial and  industrial  structures  in  our 
metropolitan   areas.     Every   city,  small 
and  large  alike,  has  Its  ""skid  rows, "  tu 
IneEQclent  office  buildings,  and  Its  out- 
moded    manufacturing     establishmenu 
which  should  be  demolished  and  replaced 
with  modern  buildings  capable  of  pay- 
ing   for    themselves    through    increased 
revenue.     Continuous  expansion  of  the 
metropolitan     areas     will     increasinglj 
direct   attention   toward   improving  In- 
adequate     transportation      facilities- 
whether  bus,  subway,  or  railroad  com- 
muter  .service — as   well    as   stepped-up 
construction  of  roads,  bridges  and  tun- 
nels to  accommodate  mushrooming  auto 
traffic.     Additional   investments  in  fa- 
cilities to  support  metropolitan  growth 
is  essential:  schools,  colleges,  hospltak 
health  renters,  playgrounds,  and  recrea- 
tion    buildings,     welfare     Institutions, 
sewer,  and  waterplants  and  waterlinei 
In   short,    the   housing   bill   and  the 
measures  which  are  peripheral  to  It  art 
making  the  largest  single  contributioc 
to  the  war  on  poverty  and  the  decreau 
In  unemployment. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  haw 
printed  In  the  Record,  at  this  point  to 
my  remarks  a  press  release  issued  M 
Dr.  Peter  Wagner  of  the  National  PhD- 
ning  Association  on  his  testimony  be 


and  .-lupport  this  vitahy  netnled  pro- 
vision on  the  floor.  Also,  I  hope  very 
much  that  thus  aA.sLstance  provLsiun  can 
be  retained  in  full  In  conlerence.  If  I 
am  a  member  of  the  conference  com- 
mittee. I  call  as^sure  the  Senate  that  I 
shall  light  U)  the  end  to  .s*'e  tliat  it  us 
retained.  In  .siiort.  I  vva.s  very  happy  to 
see  that  pruvi-ion  adopted 

Finally,  I  believe,  to  a  large  extent 
that  thi.N  l.s  a  bipartisan  bill  It  l.s  iui 
indication  Liiat.  th i>ugh  there  aie  dif- 
ferences between  our  parties  which  are. 
in  many  respecUs,  very  real^  it  is  also 
P')s,sible  to  cooperate  for  the  common 
(iood 

Mi'  President,  I  urge  .support  of  the 
housing  bill,  and  hofie  that  it  will  pass 
by  an  over\\h.t>Imliig  vote 

Mr  SPAHKMAN  I  yield  5  minuU-s 
to  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr  CL.\RK  Mr.  President,  this  is  a 
liood  housing  bill  which  we  are  about  to 
pa.ss  It  is  a  good  housin^^  bill  which 
hii.s  been  brought  out  of  committee  in 
spite  of  what  seemed  to  me  to  be  rather 
.serious  difficulties  The  chief  dif!lculty 
l.s  thiat  we  art>  nrarini^  thi-  end  of  the 
session,  that  the  filibuster  on  the  civil 
rmhts  bill  occupied  3  months  of  the 
time  of  the  Senate,  and  that  the  time 
mvtr^.  for  careful  consideration  of  the 
many  complex  provi.sions  which  were 
suKs'estt'd  to  the  subcommittee  when  we 
met  for  heaniikis  and  to  mark  up  the 
bill  wa.s  strictly  limited. 

.A  Lireat  share  of  the  credit  for  this 
ciuite  substantial  achievement  must  no 
to  the  junior  Senator  from  .Alabama  '  Mr 
Si'ARKMANl,  tile  chairman  of  the  Hous- 
ing' Subcommittee,  who.  with  his  usual 
tact  and  t^ood  humor  and  ability  never 
to  become  excit«'d.  mirumi/ed  the  con- 
troversies. He  brought  conflicting  views 
together  in  an  absolute  minimum  time, 
and  brout~'ht  out  this  excellent  measure. 
I  pay  tribute  also  to  the  Senator  from 
Texas  Mr  Tower  1,  for  his  cooperative 
attitude  in  expressing  his  objections  to 
many  provisions,  and  for  his  wUllng- 
ne.ss  to  no  along  with  the  majority  Mem- 
bers in  the  .Senatf.  without  delay  and 
without  holding  up  the  progress  of  the 
bill  and  without  nit  picking,  to  save  his 
major  fit^ht  for  next  year,  whi'ii  there 
will  be  before  the  Senate  a  substantially 
new  housing  bill. 

I  should  like  to  .say  a  word  about 
the  very  clo.se  connection  between  this 
housing  legislation  and  the  war  on 
poverty  and  unemployment.  We  all 
agree.  I  think,  that  lack  of  safe,  .sani- 
tary shelter  for  the  lower  one-fifth  of 
American  fiunilies  is  one  of  the  real 
contributing  cau.ses  to  poverty  We  all 
agree  also,  I  believe,  that  the  persistence 
of  chronic  unemployment  which  afflicts 
many  areas  of  our  country  is  another 
major  cause  for  poverty.  Just  as  Inade- 
quate education  is  m  many  sections  of 
the  country 

In  its  1964  economic  report,  the  Coun- 
cil of  Economic  Advl.sers  pays  heed  to 
the  Important  role  played  by  the  con- 
struction Industry  In  Influencing  the  na- 
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,„rp  our  subcommittee  on  Employment 
'°^  Manpower,  in  which  he  discusses 
•"trpaS- detail  the  contribution  which 
IfnStg  urban  redevelopment,  and 
Srorograms  make  to  the  war  on  pov- 
^ty  and   the   decrease    In   unemploy- 

°?i!ere  being  no  objection,  the  press 
release  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
L  RKCORD,  a5  follows: 

p^    RELEASE    or    PETER    WaCNIR,    NATIONAL 

^^fLsiNG  A.S.SOCIATION  (ON  Testimony  Be- 

TOU    THE    Cl-ARK    StTBcoMMrnm:    ON    Em- 

PLOTMENT  AND  Manpower) 

»  comprehensive  20-year  urban  develop- 
^ert  program     which   would   include  both 

fhi  r  and  private  investment— could  create 
P":'.  3  milium  additional  Jobs  yearly  In  the 
n-^eM  of  raising  housing  standard*  and  Im- 
nZmg  metropolitan  facilities.  Dr.  Peter 
Cner  testified  today  before  the  Senate 
subcommittee  on  Employment  and  Man- 
power 


to  T"***  mortgage  Investments  more  liquid 
and  desirable." 

Dr.  Wagner  said  ttie  shift  in  resources 
necea«ary  to  support  such  a  program  would 
be  quite  moderate,  especially  since  it  would 
take  place  gradually  over  a  20-year  period. 
"We  are  now  spending  very  roughly  more 
than  10  percent  of  our  gross  naUonal  prod- 
uct on  urban  development,"  Dr.  Wagner 
said,  "and  this  figure  does  not  fully  re- 
flect amounts  spent  on  repair  and  mainte- 
nance. Assuming  a  4-percent  annual  rate 
of  growth,"  he  continued,  "only  about  2  to 
3  percent  of  the  Nation's  resources  would 
have  to  be  shifted  over  the  20-year  period  to 
meet  the  needed  urban  development  pro- 
gram." 

"It  must  be  realized,"  he  concluded,  "that 
the  pursuit  of  a  vigorous  policy  to  help  a 
pivotal  sector  such  as  construction  will  Itself 
lift  our  gross  national  product  and  promote 
economic  growth  through  Its  widespread  In- 
direct effects,  and  this  makes  such  a  policy 
eminently  desirable  as  a  national  objective." 


Dr  Wagner  Is  an  economist  with  the  Na- 
"ona:  Planning  Association  and  has  based 
MS  t«tlm'Miv  on  studies  made  at  the  Na- 
tional Planning  Association,  but  his  policy 
conclusions  are  his  own. 
such  a  program,  said  Dr.  Wagner,  would 
niiure   employment    of    a    high    proportion 
y  the  relatively   low-skilled   workers   seek- 
liiK  employnlent    and    at    the    same    time 
c,Z'A  eliminate  the  Nation's  current  backlog 
of    nearly    8     million     substandard     virban 
dwelling    units      The    program    would    also 
illow  for  improvement  of  mass  transit  sys- 
tems and  highways  and  meet  demands  for 
schools,  colleges,  hospitals,  and  other  com- 
munltv  facilities. 
Dr    Wacner   told   the   subcommittee   that 
only    iin    Increase     in     aggregate    demand 
through  policies  featuring  tax  reductions,  In- 
ve«tment  Incentive  to  private  business,  and 
judicious   expenditure    programs    can    hope 
to  mAke  a  significant  dent  in  our  unemploy- 
ment problem      What  la   needed,"  he  said, 
a  a  general  policy  of  promoting  economic 
growth  by  means  of  a  series  of  specific  pro- 
grams designed  to  meet  unfilled  needs  In  a 
vanetv  of  areas"     Training  programs  teach- 
ing new  skills  to  the  unemployed  or  to  new- 
comers  to   the   labor   force   could   then   be 
adapted  to  fit  the  requirements  of  each  of 
these  programs,  he  continued. 

Urban  development,"  Dr.  Wagner 
said.  "Is  one  of  the  most  obvious  areas  where 
unfilled  needs  exist.  The  cost  of  eliminating 
slums  and  substandard  housing,  and  im- 
proving urban  living  conditions  would  av- 
erage between  $120  and  $125  billion  an- 
nually over  a  20-year  period,"  he  estimated. 
■Naturallv.  •  he  said,  "the  amount  spent 
would  be  much  smaller  than  this  average 
flgure  in  the  initial  years  of  the  program 
and  would  grow  higher  as  the  program 
gained  momentum." 

Dr  Wagner  said  he  anticipates  that 
70  percent  of  the  Investment  in  urban  de- 
velopment would  be  devoted  to  private  uses 
and  nearly  all  the  funds  needed  would  come 
from  private  sources.  "Financing  of  public 
projects."  he  said,  "could  be  done  by  Im- 
proving the  methods  already  In  use,  limiting 
the  extent  of  Federal  grants  as  much  as  pos- 
sible A  sizable  proportion  of  the  stuns  for 
public  projects  would  also  come  from  pri- 
vate sources,"  he  noted. 

Dr.  Wagner  recommended  considera- 
tion of  a  variety  of  measures  to  encourage 
private  Investment  In  urban  development. 
He  suggested  that  special  encouragement  be 
given  projects  complying  with  regional  or 
metropolit;\n  development  plans  by  the 
granttng  of  partial  tar  exemptions  for 
limited  periods  and  accelerated  depreciation 
allowances.  "In  special  cases,"  he  said,  "con- 
sideration could  be  given  to  the  provision 
of  interest  subsidies  or  outright  repair  or 
rent  subsidies      He  also  suggested  measures 


Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  at 
this  point  in  the  Record  an  editorial 
entitled  "Downtown  Renewal  Pays  Off 
in  Solid  Cash  Dividends :  Pittsburgh  Tri- 
angle Proves  It,"  published  in  the  Harris- 
burg  Patriot-News. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 


[Prom  the  Harrlsburg  Patriot-News,  July  25, 
19641 


PrrrsBtTBGH  Triangle  Proves  It:  Downtown 
Renkwal  Pats  Off  in  Solid  Cash  Divi- 
dends 

A  study  of  downtown  Pittsburgh's  real 
estate  values  has  provided  In  precise  figures 
what  the  people  of  that  city  already  knew 
in  general  and  what  the  people  of  cities  like 
Harrlsburg  should  have  learned  some  tUne 

ago: 

Redevelopment  pays  off. 
The  study  presents  an  analysis  of  assessed 
valuaUons  In  Pittsburgh's  Golden  Triangle 
since  the  early  thirties.  It  was  made  In 
connection  with  the  preparation  of  a  new 
20-year  master  plan  for  that  downtown  area. 
Here  Is  what  it  shows: 

In  1935  the  Triangle  had  a  peak  real  estate 
value  of  approximately  $340  million,  slightly 
more  than  23  percent  of  the  total  assessed 
valuations  In  the  city. 

By  1950  the  value  of  Triangle  property  had 
dropped  to  less  than  $215  million,  18  percent 
of  the  city  total. 

By  19«0,  after  a  decade  of  pioneer  work 
m  urban  renewal,  the  Triangle's  real  estate 
values  had  clUnbed  back  to  a  point  Just  be- 
low $322  million.  This  was  20  percent  of  the 
city  total. 

Like  the  downtowns  of  all  cities,  the 
Golden  Triangle  represents  a  tax  source  out 
of  all  proportion  to  the  amount  of  land  It 
covers  Producing  one-fifth  of  Pittsburgh's 
real  estate  tax  revenue,  the  Golden  Triangle 
occupies  only  1.6  percent  of  the  total  city 
land  area. 

It  Is  obvious,  said  that  city's  regional 
planning  association,  that  the  Golden  Tri- 
angle "Is  a  highly  concentrated  portion  of 
the  tax  base  of  both  the  city  and  county 
and  that  the  economic  health  of  the  central 
business  district  becomes  an  extremely  Im- 
portant factor  to  both  the  city  and  county." 
Sounds  familiar,  doesn't  It?  It's  almost  as 
If  Harrlsburg  were  once  again  listening  to 
the  argximents  for.  as  well  as  the  arguments 
against,  downtown  renewal. 

Pittsburgh  \B  not  unique.  Neither  Is 
Harrlsburg.  Bvery  American  city  faces  the 
iH^mit  economic  forces  In  relation  to  its  down- 
town center  and  the  same  choice  of  whether 
to  set  in  motion  the  cotinterforces  necessary 
to  reverse  the  process  of  decay. 


Pittsburgh  made  its  choice  years  ago.  It 
has  every  reason  to  be  happy  about  it  today 
and  to  keep  moving  In  the  same  direction. 
The  object  lesson  It  learned  could  well  be 
studied  by  other  commvmltles,  large  and 
small. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  at 
this  point  in  the  Record  a  letter  to  Hon. 
James  H.  J.  Tate,  mayor  of  the  city  of 
Philadelphia,  signed  by  Gustave  G.  Am- 
sterdam, chairman  of  the  Philadelphia 
Redevelopment  Authority,  pointing  out 
the  economic  impact  6t  the  renewal  pro- 
gram In  our  city. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
£is  follows: 

III.  Economic  Benefits  of  Ueban  Renewal — 
Letter  of  Gustave  G.  Amsterdam,  Chair- 
man,   Philadelphia    Redevelopment    Au- 
thority, to  Mayor  James  H.  J.  Tate 
The  Honorable  James  H.  J.  Tate, 
MayoT,  City  of  Philadelphia,  City  Hall,  Phila- 
delphia,  Pa. 
Dear  Mayor  Tate:   This  annual  report  of 
the   redevelopment   authority  for   the   year 
1963  tells  an  exciting  story  of  PhUadelphla's 
progress  In  regaining  front  rank  among  the 
worlds  great  cities.     It  Is  with  pride  that  I 
present  it  to  you. 

Aside  from  the  great  changes  for  the  better 
in  the  appearance  of  our  city  and  the  ben- 
efits that  accrue  to  our  citizens  from  the 
increased  activity,  I  would  like  to  point  out 
the  dollars-and-cents  returns. 

In  1963,  the  renewal  program  resulted  for 
the   first  time  In  a  net  gain  to  the  city's 
assessment  rolls.     The  Increase  was  only  $4 
mUUon;  but  In  1964  another  $22  million  will 
be  added,  and  the  new  assessments  will  have 
balanced   out  all   the  blighted  property  re- 
moved from  the  lists  by  urban  renewal  since 
the  beginning  of  the  active  program  In  1951. 
These   benefits   continue   to   add   up.     By 
1969,  we  will  have  Increased  assessments  by 
more  than  $91  million  over  the  total  before 
renewal,  bringing  In  about  $3.7  million  addi- 
tional each  year  In   school  and   city  taxes. 
Eventually,    this    net    gain    In    assessments 
should  reach  nearly  $300  million. 

The  authority  continued  Its  activities  In 
the  field  of  human  welfare,  notably  In  re- 
housing and  In  the  experimental  program  to 
rehabilitate  the  people  of  skid  row. 

There  Is  one  warning  I  feel  Impelled  to 
sound.  A  number  of  large  families  required 
to  move  from  renewal  areas  need  homes  with 
four,  five  and  more  bedrooms.  I  urge  that 
steps  be  taken  now  to  provide  more  low- 
rental  housing  for  these  large  families,  and 
so  avert  a  possible  slowing  down  of  the  re- 
newal program  for  want  of  It.  Without  this, 
a  program  of  rent  subsidies  will  undoubtedly 

I  am  siire  that  with  your  continued  for- 
ward-looking leadership  this  will  be  worked 
out  and  the  urban  renewal  program  will  con- 
tinue to  raise  PhUadelphla's  pride  and 
morale. 

Very  truly  yours, 

Gustave  O.  Amsterdam, 

Chairman. 


Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  Senator  from  Alabama  for  yielding 
to  me.  Again,  I  commend  him  for  the 
excellent  work  he  has  done  in  bringing 
the  bill  to  passage. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  thank  the  Sena- 
tor from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Texas  yield  time  to 

me? 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  3^eld 
to  the  Senator  from  Colorado  6  min- 
utes on  the  bill. 
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Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  may  not  use  all 
the  time,  but  I  Invite  the  attention  of 
the  Senator  from  Alabama  to  certain 
problems  that  have  arisen  under  the 
Housing  Act. 

Brief  mention — and  I  think  it  was 
only  relatively  brief — was  made  by  the 
National  Association  of  Homebullders. 
when  they  testified  In  February,  to  a 
problem  which  can  be  summarized  In 
this  way. 

When  someone  builds  a  rental  unit 
and  receives  an  FHA  mortgage  and  in- 
surance on  It.  and  then  the  income  level 
of  the  area  where  the  building  Is  located 
changes  and  is  reduced,  the  person,  if 
the  building  has  been  built  within  an 
urban  renewal  area,  can  refinance  and 
get  a  much  lower  interest  rate  and  keep 
going. 

On  the  other  hand.  If  the  building  is 
not  located  in  an  urban  renewal  area, 
he  cannot  do  that,  thereby  risking  one 
of  two  things.  Either  he  must  let  the 
whole  works  go.  either  under  foreclos- 
ure or  sale,  or  maintain  his  rentals  where 
they  were,  as  they  were  originally  In- 
tended to  amortize  the  mortgage  The 
result  is  that  the  rents  are  such  that  the 
people  in  the  area  cannot  use  the  build- 
ing. The  situation  becomes  difficult  for 
such  a  person:  and  it  should  be  remem- 
bered that  the  building  is  Government- 
insured. 

I  shall  give  an  example  that  has  oc- 
curred in  our  State  A  project  consist- 
ing of  some  94  units  was  completed  in 
1962  at  a  cost  of  over  $1  miUlon.  The 
mortgage  was  for  a  large  amount,  ap- 
proximately $890,000,  but  there  was  a 
substantial  remaining  private  invest- 
ment in  the  project  The  units  were 
rented  at  about  $125  each. 

Later  the  whole  character  of  the  area 
changed,  and  a  group  of  low  Income  peo- 
ple moved  in.  At  that  time  the  person 
concerned  spoke  to  the  FHA  Adminis- 
trator in  our  area  about  building  smother 
unit  in  the  area  to  take  care  of  the  low- 
Income  group  that  had  moved  in.  The 
FHA  Administrator  asked  the  owner  why 
he  did  not  refinance  the  existing  unit 
instead  of  building  another  one,  so  that 
he  could  fill  the  vacancies  he  then  had. 
and  by  doing  so  obtain  refinancing  under 
the  existing  program  When  the  owner 
looked  into  the  situation,  he  found  that 
he  could  not  do  that,  because  the  building 
was  not  in  an  urban  renewal  area. 

I  understand  that  problems  arise  in 
such  a  situation.  If  refinancing  of  all 
types  of  existing  projects  were  per- 
mitted, what  would  be  the  cost?  How 
would  a  determination  be  made,  for  ex- 
ample, as  to  which  one  had  a  legitimate 
reason  and  which  did  not?  A  number 
of  questions  might  properly  be  developed 
by  the  Housing  Subcommittee. 

I  call  this  to  the  attention  of  the  chair- 
man because  it  indicates  clearly  that  the 
proposition  of  Federal  financing  creates 
obligations  and  inequities  in  many  areas, 
and  In  many  cases  there  is  no  opportu- 
nity to  deal  with  the  programs  equitably 
across  the  board. 

My  colleague  from  Colorado  fMr.  Al- 
LOTTl  has  been  Interested  in  this  situa- 
tion; and  within  my  time  limitation.  I 
should  like  to  yield  to  him. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent   that  my  colleague 


may  yield  t<j  me  within  the  time  that  has 
l>een  allotted  to  him 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  .so  ordered 

Mr  ALLOTT  Mr  President,  my  col- 
league has  stated  the  problem  well.  This 
.situation  was  brouk'ht  to  the  attention 
(jf  b<5th  of  u.s  sevfral  months  a^;o  We 
have  atteniptt'd  to  place  it  before  the 
committee,  but  apparently  have  not  been 
able  to  do  so  successfully 

Before  tiie  last  meetint,'  of  the  com- 
mittee. I  asked  the  dLstineuished  Sena- 
tor from  Texas  Mr  Tower),  who  Is  In 
the  Chamber,  to  submit  for  the  consid- 
eration of  the  committee  an  amendment 
which  would  strike  out  the  words  "lo- 
cated m  an  urban  rt-nev^al  area"  from 
.section  223' b'  of  the  National  Housing 
Act  This  would  then  permit  a  building 
to  be  refinanced  in  tiie  manner  sug- 
gested by  my  colleague  from  Colorado 
Both  of  us  are  much  concerned  about 
this  situation  because  it  relates  to  an 
art-a  occupied  by  low-lnconif  people 
The  project  which  tlie  Government  cre- 
ated gave  every  promLse  of  being  success- 
ful when  It  was  built  But  now  thr  peo- 
ple who  have  moved  to  the  area  cannot 
pay  this  amount  This  is  the  only  way 
m  which  the  situation  can  be  corrected. 
unle.s.s  the  Government  wants  to  put  up 
the  money  for  the  guarantee 

It  is  my  understanding,  if  I  may  direct 
this  remark  to  the  chairman  of  the 
committee,  that  the  committee  did  not 
act  favorably  on  the  amendment 

Mr  SPARKM.AN  That  is  correct 
There  are  some  complications  about  this 
matter  I  am  not  sure  that  the  Sena- 
tors  approach  is  the  best  way  to  relieve 
the  problem,  but  I  feel  the  FHA  may 
reach  a  solution  that  will  give  relief  in 
the  situation  that  has  been  de.scrlbed  by 
the  Senators  from  Colorado  I  believe 
the  FHA  will  become  actively  interested 
in  It  and  may  be  able  to  devise  a  better 
approach 

Mr  ALLOTT  Mr  President,  will  my 
colleague  yield  further' 

Mr    DOMINICK      I  yield. 

Mr  ALLOTT  It  is  my  understanding 
that  the  FHA  feels  that  it  cunnol  take 
such  action  without  an  amendment  such 
as  we  have  suggested  It  is  felt  that  it 
cannot  act  under  the  present  law.  within 
the  circumstances  I  have  described 

Mr  SPARKMAN  There  are  .some 
provisions  in  the  bill  tliat  might  make  it 
possible  for  the  FHA  to  find  a  .solution 
For  example,  there  Is  a  provision  which 
gives  the  FHA  power  it  has  not  hereto- 
fore had,  which  we  speak  of  as  the  power 
of  forbearance  with  respect  to  the  fore- 
closmt;  of  mortgages  In  other  words,  we 
are,  in  effect,  directing  the  FHA  to  reach 
settlements  for  the  removal  of  distressed 
conditions. 

At  any  rate.  I  assure  the  Senators 
from  Colorado,  both  of  whom  spoke  to 
me  about  this  oi^lem — at  least.  Sena- 
uir  Allott  di^JKd  Senator  Dominitk 
was  pre.sent  iiHRie  committef* — that  I 
shall  do  my  best  to  have  the  FHA  ar- 
range to  have  this  problem  s<nfle<l  ad- 
minustratively.  or,  in  the  absence  of  ad- 
ministrative action,  to  .submit  to  Con- 
gress suggested  language  that  could  be 
included  in  a  housing  bill  to  improve  the 
situation  Anything  that  I  can  do  to  be 
of  assistance.  I  shall  be  glad  to  do. 


Mr   ALIvOTT     I  appreciate  the  Sen, 
tor's  cooperation 

Mr  DOMINICK  Does  the  chairTnta 
mean  to  indicate  by  his  comments  th« 
in  his  opinion  the  amendments  in  the 
pre.sent  bill  will  be  beneficial  in  solving 
the  problem  I  have  just  outlined' 

Mr  SPARKMAN  The>- might ,  but  I 
am  sure  the  Senators  from  Colorado 
realize  that  they  are  attempting  to 
amend  .section  221id'  '3>.  which  relat« 
to  a  special  class  of  housing,  and  would 
in  effect,  permit  refinancing  of  section 
207  housing  under  that  special  claa 
They  are  two  different  classes  entirely 
and  if  we  established  .such  a  precedent 
we  have  no  idea  of  just  how  far  reaching 
such  refinancing  might  become  This  u 
a  problem  that  needs  more  attention 
than  has  been  mven  to  it 

Mr  DO\nNICK  I  realize  that  I 
realize  al.so  that  there  are  complicatloni 
Put  in  view  of  the  indication  that  I  re- 
ceived a  few  minutes  ago.  I  wished  to 
make  it  as  clear  as  I  could  that  I  under- 
stand the  Senator  from  Alabama  u1Ube 
making  every  effort,  along  with  us.  to  try 
to  devi.se  .some  method  to  have  the  ad- 
ministrative heads  of  FHA  do  .something 
about  this  particular  situation,  and  will 
continue  to  .see  what  can  be  done  to  re- 
move inequities  which  might  be  easily 
created  in  other  areas  under  sumla: 
circumstances 

Mr  SPARKMAN  I  certainly  will  act 
to  do  what  I  can  The  Senator  from 
Colorado  has  been  a  member  of  the  com- 
mittee He  fully  understands  the  prob- 
lem. I  will  do  my  best,  and  the  Housing 
Subcommittee  staff  also  stands  ready  to 
help. 

Mr  DOMINICK  I  much  appreciate 
the  courtesy  of  the  Senator  from  Ala- 
bama In  this  regard 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr  President,  I  pre- 
sume— and  I  am  addressing  myself  to  the 
chairman  of  the  subcommittee — that  he 
is  particularly  referring  to  the  discussion 
of  section  505  in  the  bill,  which  appears 
In  the  committee  report,  beginning  on 
page  39  and  thereafter,  and  that  thlt 
is  what  he  has  in  mind  when  he  believes 
that  there  may  be  some  possibility  of 
accomplishing  the  desired  result  under 
the  present  bill. 

Mr  SPARKMAN  Perhaps  Let  me 
point  out  that  in  developing  any  kind 
of  program — and  this  Is  certainly  true  In 
housing — a  great  deal  is  done  by  trial 
and  error.  This  is  a  new  approach  which 
we  are  taking.  We  do  not  know.  It  may 
be  that  operations  between  now  and  next 
summer,  the  time  when  the  next  bill  wll] 
come  up.  will  show  us  that  some  changes 
will  need  to  be  made,  or  It  may  be  that 
it  can  be  worked  out  under  the  language 
now  written  in  the  bill.  If  not.  we  hope 
that  we  can  change  It. 

Mr  ALLOTT  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Alabama. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Alabama  yield? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  am  glad  to  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Mississippi. 

Mr  STENNIS.  I  have  one  o»  two 
questions  I  Invite  the  attention  of  the 
Senator  to  .section  502  of  the  bill.  Al- 
though the  number  Is  immaterial,  It  I* 
the  part  which  has  to  do  with  rural 
dwelling  hou.se  financing.     As  I  unde^ 


196^ 

H  ,t  the  committee  put  In  $150  mil- 

f^  in  coJitract  authority. 

^"T/    SPARKMAN.     Additional. 

STENNIS     Additional    contract 
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The    Senator    is 


,u??oriry'^Ls  That  the_ proper  term? 
Mr.  SPARKMAN 


That  is  lending  au- 
Lending     authority. 


Tr'' STENNIS 

^•^i,  SPARKMAN      That  is  correct. 

^r  STENNIS.  I  am  advised  by  the 
n-^rtmenr  that  there  will  be  $22  mU- 
P'n  01  hand  as  of  the  end  of  September 
a  which  is  the  end  of  this  quarter. 

Mr     SPARKMAN.     The    Senator    Is 

'°Sf  STENNIS.    Which  Will  make  $172 

million  of  lending  authority  available  for 

S    onowing  15  months:  Is  that  correct? 

Mr    SPARKMAN.     UnUl   October    1, 

^^Mr  STENNIS.  Until  October  1.  1965. 
mn  though  that  sum  Is  below  what  the 
^plications  are  for,  this  will  be  a  siz- 
X  program.  As  one  interested  in  this 
matter  I  thank  the  Senator  and  his  com- 
mittee for  the  attention  they  are  giving 

^Mr     SPARKMAN.     It    represents    a 
continuation  at  present  levels,  which  is 
what  we  did     We  know  that  the  back- 
log L^;  another  factor. 
Mr  STENNIS     That  is  approximately 

the  present  level  ? 
Mr.  SPARKMAN.    The  Senator  is  cor- 

rpct 

Mr  STENNIS  But.  at  the  same  time, 
has  there  not  been  a  holding  back  of 
funds  in  lending  authority  from  quarter 
to  quarter  which  really  is  crippling  this 
propram  so  far  as  the  need  and  use  It 
can  be  put  to  are  concerned? 

Mr  SPARKMAN.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect The  Bureau  of  the  Budget  has  put 
a  restriction  on  It. 

Mr  STENNIS.  Is  it  not  further  true 
that  some  orderly  and  regularly  releasing 
lending  authority  by  the  Budget  Bureau 
Is  absolutely  essential  to  success  In  the 
operation  of  the  plan? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Ume  of  the  Senator  from  Mississippi  has 
expired. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  30  seconds  to  the  Senator  from 

Mississippi.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Mississippi  is  recognized 
for  an  additional  30  seconds. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  The  Senator  is 
correct.    It  is  not  necessary. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  trust  that  those  who 
are  handling  the  bill  will  emphasize  that 
fact  and  will  get  the  Budget  Bureau  to 
conform  its  action  to  what  has  proved  to 
be  the  legislative  will  on  the  program. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  surely  will.  In 
the  past,  on  various  occasions,  I  have 
addressed  letters  to  the  President  of  the 
United  States— both  to  the  late  Presi- 
dent Kennedy  and  President  Johnson— 
inviting  their  attention  to  the  limitation 
being  placed  on  the  program  by  the  Bu- 
reau of  the  Budget  and  the  resulting  log- 
jam which  develops  when  that  goes  into 
effect. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Is  It  not  true  that  last 
year  we  put  in  $25  million  in  appro- 
priation bills? 


Mr.    SPARKMAN 
correct. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  This  was  done  to  sup- 
plement the  fund.  This  Is  one  of  the 
smallest,  but  at  times  the  most  neglected, 
parts  of  the  program. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  The  Senator  is 
correct.  It  is  one  of  the  best  programs 
we  have.  It  is  a  small,  but  a  good  one, 
and  one  of  which  the  Senator  from  Mis- 
sissippi has  been  a  stalwart  friend. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
But  is  it  not  true  that  no  money  has 
been  lost,  and  that  all  these  loans  are 
current,  really  even  to  the  interest? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  The  Senator  is 
correct. 

Mr.  STENNIS.     I  thank  the  Senator. 
Mr.   SIMPSON.    Mr.   President,   will 
the  Senator  from  Texas  yield? 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
10  minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Wyo- 
ming. _      ^^ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Wyoming  is  recognized  for 
10  minutes. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.     Mr.  President,  some 
of  us  oppose  this  housing  bill  and  are 
sorry  that  additional  authorization  has 
been  recommended  by  the  Banking  and 
Currency    Committee.     I    feel    that    all 
members  of  the  committee  are  in  agree- 
ment that  the  whole  program  for  Federal 
housing      and      urban      redevelopment 
needs  to  be  reviewed  and  rewritten  so 
that  we  can  have  a  more  workable  and 
practicable  piece  of  legislation  concern- 
ing such  an  important  and  far-reaching 
segment    of     our     national     economy. 
Many  of  us  would  like  to  have  curtailed 
many  of  the  programs  which  cannot  be 
Justified,  and  others  on  the  committee 
wanted  to  expand  and  enlarge  the  cov- 
erage of  the  bill. 

It  Is  my  vmderstanding  that  the  sub- 
committee determined  that  the  wisest 
course  of  action  would  be  to  extend  the 
existing  authority  for  another  15  months 
so  that  politics  would  not  be  the  de- 
termining factor  in  rewriting  this  major 
piece  of  legislation.  I  believe  that  there 
is  some  wisdom  to  that  decision,  because 
certainly  we  have  seen  the  crippling  ef- 
fect that  "cheap  political  motivation" 
can  have  on  legislation  which  is  being 
considered.  .  ^  „ 

Large  sums  of  our  taxpayers  dollars 
are  wasted  on  unwise  programs  author- 
ized by  the  Housing  Act  that  appear  to 
be  put  forth  as  "political  bait"  or  to  cover 
up  administrative  inefficiencies. 

It  appears  to  me  that  the  Housing  Act 
Is  to  the  big  cities  the  "pork  barrel  legis- 
lation" that  public  works  legislation  is 
to  other  groups.    We  must  realize  that 
all  of  our  problems  cannot  be  solved  by 
just  pouring  out  more  taxpayers'  dollars. 
The  Banking  and  Currency  Committee 
has  failed  to  recommend  and  the  Con- 
gress has  not  established  formulas,  in- 
corporating objective  criteria  on  nation- 
wide needs,  for  allotting  subsidy  grants. 
Because  we  have  not  established  a  cri- 
teria, the  cities  which  are  most  adept 
and  have  the  more  skillful  administra- 
tors   and  these  are   usually   the   more 
wealthy  cities— get  most  of  the  Federal 

money. 

A  recent  study  showed  that  the  more 
well-to-do  communities  of  the  Nation 


are  getting  Federal  urban  renewal  and 
public   housing   subsidies  equivalent  to 
more  than  $10,000  for  each  of  their  sub- 
standard housing  units,  while  many  less 
well-to-do  localities  are  getting  nothing. 
Other  better  off  conmiunities  are  get- 
ting subsidies  equivalent  to  more  than 
$7,000  for  each  of  their  under  $4,000  In- 
come families,  while  many  poor  areas 
are  getting  nothing.     This  is  most  dis- 
turbing because  Federal  taxes  are  levied 
in  all  areas  of  the  Nation.    If  tax  funds 
from    all    localities    contribute    toward 
payment  of  Federal  urban  renewal  and 
public  housing  grants,  it  follows  that  the 
better  off  localities  are  being  subsidized 
at  the  expense  of  those  worse  off.    This 
is  intolerable.    It  is  in  direct  opposition 
to  the  fundamental  beliefs  of  the  Amer- 
ican people. 

The  State  of  Wyoming  is  placed  at  a 
distinct  disadvantage  under  the  Federal 
urban  renewal  and  public  housing  sub- 
sidy programs. 

The  localities  of  Wyoming  received  no 
Federal  urban  renewal  or  public  hous- 
ing subsidies  whatsoever.  This  is,  of 
course,  traceable  to  the  fact  that  the 
subsidies  are  granted  under  a  complex 
method  involving  self-made  local  claims 
of  need  for  Federal  funds,  rather  than 
on  the  basis  of  a  congressionally  estab- 
lished formula  reflecting  actual  condi- 
tions throughout  the  Nation. 

Although  Wyoming  received  none  of 
the  Federal  urban  renewal  and  public 
housing  subsidy  funds,  it  did  bear  a 
burden  for  support  of  these  programs. 
The  cost  to  Wyoming  for  support  of  the 
Federal  urban  renewal  and  public  hous- 
ing programs,  through  June  30.  1962— 
according  to  the  tax  distribution  formiUa 
computed  by  the  Tax  Foundation,  the 
National  Chamber,  and  the  Council  of 
State  Chambers  of  Commerce— wa5 
about  $2,930,000;  about  one-tenth  of  the 
amount  of  money  required  to  operate 
our  State  for  a  whole  biermium. 

Charging  the  people  of  Wyoming  al- 
most $3  million  to  support  these  Federal 
programs  might  be  defensible,  if  they 
had  been  generally  working  to  helP  the 
less  fortunate  communities  of  the  Unlteo 
States.  But  they  were  not.  Across  the 
Nation,  the  Federal  urban  renewal  and 
public  housing  subsidy  funds  were  flow- 
ing toward  the  better  off  localities  at  the 
expense  of  the  poorer  ones. 

In  the  United  States  as  a  whole,  the 
results  of  the  Federal  urban  renewal  and 
public  housing  subsidy  programs  are  con- 
trary to  public  policy.  The  subsidies  on 
the  average,  have  not  been  going  to 
areas  of  greater  need,  but  to  those  of 
lesser  need;  the  subsidies  have  been  tend- 
ing to  give  more  help  in  the  States  hav- 
ing the  greater  financial  resources,  not 
in  those  having  lesser  financial  re- 
sources; the  subsidies  have  been  tending 
to  give  more  help,  not  in  the  States  uti- 
lizing the  greater  proportions  of  their 
own  fiscal  capacities,  but  in  those  utiUz- 
ing  lesser  proportions  of  their  own  fiscal 
capacities. 

These  facts  clearly  demonstrate  that 
new  solutions  to  the  public  financing  of 
housing  and  urban  developments  must 
be  worked  out.  We  must  redraft  a 
whole  new  housing  act.  if  we  are  to  be 
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realistic  In  handling  the  problems  con- 
fronting America.  I  am  hopeful  that 
the  Congress  will  direct  Its  attention 
next  year  to  find  an  equitable  and  eflB- 
cient  method  to  finance  necessary  im- 
provements and  necessary-  elements 
Because  this  bill  continues,  and  in  fact. 
enlarges  upon  a  program  which  is  un- 
fair to  and  of  unequal  application  to  the 
American  people  and  ulves  n.3  assistance 
to  States  like  Wyoming.  I  shall  oppose 
the  bill. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Alabama  yield? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  3  minutes  to  the  Senator  from 
New  York. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
Senator  from  New  York  is  recoLtnized 
for  3  minutes. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr  President,  this  i.s 
a  very  significant  housmp  bill  because 
through  it  a  great  prou:r4m  is  being  c-jri- 
tlnued.  We  have  no  illusions  about  any 
new  initiatives  which  are  belns  taken  iti 
this  bill.  There  are  no  major  initiatives 
in  thi^  bill.  I  know  that  the  chairman 
shares  with  others  on  the  committee — 
especially  those  from  the  big  urban  cen- 
ters— the  fact  that  we  shall  soon  have 
to  undertake  some  major  iniciatives  I 
believe  that  they  can  be  undertaken 
without  necessarily  spend;n^  money,  but 
Instead  by  bending  the  co<jrdinating 
capability  of  the  P'ederal  G<jvernment  to 
more  effective  use  of  re.sources  which 
are  potentially  available  for  housin  ; 

There  Is  no  gainsaying  that  we  can- 
not hide  the  great  need  under  a  bushel, 
that  urban  situations  such  as  the  recent 
riots  In  Harlem  are  very  heavily  attribut- 
able to  the  fact  that  housing  is  miser- 
able. We  have  tried  hard:  certainly  the 
State  of  New  York  is  a  leader  in  the 
United  States  in  the  effort  to  afford  peo- 
ple decent  housing  But  try  as  we  will. 
slums  seem  Just  about  to  keep  pace  with 
the  housing  we  create 

It  would  be  infinitely  worse  If  we  did 
not  have  these  programs  at  city.  Stau\ 
and  Federal  levels  of  government.  But 
we  do  need  major  initiatives  which  will 
help  more  quickly  to  break  the  back  of 
segregated  housing,  housing  which  just 
does  not  represent  common  humanity 
to  individuals. 

We  have  trfed.  in  this  bill  to  Improve 
existing  programs,  althou^ih  it  is  not  a 
major  move  along  that  road  I  hope 
that  a  major  one  will  be  made  next 
year.  Certainly  it  is  urgently  due— and 
long  overdue. 

I  have  mentioned  the  middle  Income 
housing  field,  where  .several  hundred 
thousand  more  units  can  be  created  In 
the  country.  The  entire  program  could 
be  revamped  along  the  lines  of  the  pro- 
gram in  New  York  for  middle  income 
housing,  which  involves  real  property 
tax  abatement  and  acceptance  of  lower 
interest  rates  on  money. 

But  laying  that  aside,  we  have  tried 
in  this  bill  to  make  some  contribution 
within  the  ground  rules  prescribed  by 
our  most  distinguished  and  able  chair- 
man, who  has  dealt  with  this  subject 
so  constructively  in  this  matter. 

I  count  the  principal  contribution  to 
be  code  enforcement,  concerning  which 
the  Senator  from  Illinois  has  so  gra- 
ciously spoken  In  connection  with  me. 


The  mclusion  of  this  idea  m  the  work- 
able program  concept  for  urban  renewal 
can  have  probably  as  important  an  ef- 
fect as  anything  m  checking  det^'riora- 
tion  into  .-^lunis  It  1.5  unbelievable  that 
in  this  day  and  a^e  there  should  be  so 
relatively  little  code  enactment  and  code 
enforcement  in  areas  of  the  country 
which  couid  vastly  benetU  from  such 
codes. 

We  seemingly  have  b«.'en  unable  to  get 
back  of  this  idea  in  the  ttx-hnlques  we 
have  used  So  the  committee  has  now 
said  that  in  3  years  it  wants  to  see  real 
action  By  including  this  in  the  work- 
able program  '  concept,  the  committee 
wants  this  protiram  made  to  work 

I  point  out  to  :ny  Republican  col- 
leagues that  this  Idea  eiiumated  from 
Representative  Wiunm-ls  substitute  bill 
m  the  othe-  body,  the  Republican  hous- 
ing bill.  It  was  one  of  the  most  dearly 
held  objectives  of  former  Senator  Cape- 
hart  when  he  was  ciiau man  and  rankliik' 
Republican  member  of  the  Committee 
on  Biinkm.;  and  Currency  It  u,  a  sit;- 
nificant  achievement  of  tlie  bill 

We  are  uIno  dealing  In  the  bill  with 
substantial  defects  In  P'HA-msured  hous- 
ing by  getting  the  FHA  to  take  care  of 
those  relatively  few  cases  in  which  the 
builder  does  not  take  care  of  them.  I 
think  it  is  a  very  desirable  measure  of 
justice.  Senator  Grtening  and  I  have 
worked  hard  on  it  and  both  introduced 
bills  on  the  subject  I  thank  Senator 
DoL'GLAS  for  calling  attention  to  it. 

I  would  also  like  to  mention  the  addi- 
tional relocation  assistance  tiiat  was  pro- 
vided for  small  busuie.ss  ALso.  we  have 
b^'cun  a  limited  experiment  In  relocation 
assistance  throuwli  lent  supplement.^  for 
low-  or  moderate-income  families  and 
elderly  Individuals  We  .shall  be  watch- 
ing it  very  clo.sely  to  .see  if  it  is  desei-ving. 
I  have  no  pronounced  opinion  about  it  at 
the  moment  But  I  think  it  is  a  u.seful 
experiment  in  an  area  in  which  we  have 
justification  for  trying  it 

Finally,  the  treatment  of  air  rights 
sites  for  housing  as  urban  renewal,  which 
the  bill  authorizes,  is  a  very  enterpris- 
ing move  taken  by  the  committee  Gov- 
ernor Rockefeller  has  been  the  leading 
exponent  of  this  concept,  particularly  m 
the  city  of  New  York  Air  sites  may  b«- 
extremely  useful  in  crowded  urban  areas 
if  they  can  be  treated  as  urban  renewal 
sites.  I  mvite  my  colleagues  to  come  to 
the  city  of  New  York  to  see  the  hik'h-rise 
apartment  buildings  in  whicli  the  con- 
cept of  air  sites  hiis  been  utilued. 

Mr  TOWER.  Mr  President.  I  yield 
back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  SPARKM.\N.  Mr  President.  I 
am  ready  to  yield  back  the  remainder  of 
my  time.  But  before  doing  .so.  I  pay  my 
respects  to  the  .'-^eiiatcir  from  Texas  for 
the  wonderful  cooperation  tiiat  he  gave 
in  the  subcommittee,  in  the  full  com- 
mittee, and  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate 
in  connection  with  tins  bill 

Mr  JAVITS.  Mr  President,  before 
the  Senator  yields  back  the  remainder 
of  his  time.  I  would  like  to  have  the 
privilege  of  joining  him  in  extending 
thanks  to  the  Senator  from  Texas  l  Mr 
Tower  1 . 

Senator  Tower  has  done  most  con- 
structive work,  consistent  with  his  prin- 
ciples.    He  has  not  attempt^xl  to  block 
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the  measure  for  the  sake  of  blockiiu  it 
I  think  we  ought  to  be  grateful  for  hL„ 
Ing  a  colleague   who  can  honesUy  Z'a 
effectively  oppose  something  and  yet  n«^ 
stand  in  the  way  of  the  majority  of  Sh 
Senate  once  the  Senate  is  ready  tn  uaT* 

Mr.  SPARKMAN  The  position  ofX 
Senator  from  New  York  (Mr  jAvm, 
is  one  of  constructive  support.  The  S^ 
ator  from  New  York  and  I  know  tliathi 
has  some  amendments  that  he  has  held 
back  for  hearings  next  year 

Mr    JAVITS.     Exact Iv 

Mr    SPAFiKMAN 
to    work    with,    most    cooperative,  and 


He  has  been  nne 
cooperative,  and 

Mr.  President.  I  thank 


most  helpful. 

Mr.  JAVITS 
the  Senator 

Mr  TOWNER  Mr  President.  I  thank 
my  distinguished  colleagues,  the  Senator 
from  Alabama  i  Mr  Spakkman]  and  the 
Senator  from  New  York  I  Mr  Javits]  for 
tho.se  very  kind  words.  I  express' my 
appreciation  to  the  chairman  and  to  the 
committee  for  its  very  fine  spirit  of  co- 
operation 

Even  though  I  might  disagree  with 
some  aspects  of  the  measure.  I  am  wlUina 
to  take  the  comment  of  Granlland  Rice 
to  heart,  when  he  said,  'It  matters  not 
how  you  won  or  lost,  but  how  you  plajed 
the  fame  " 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  bill 
having  been  read  the  third  time,  the 
question  is  Sliall  it  pass? 

The  bill    S   3049'  was  passed 

Mr  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  recon.sider  the  vote  by  which  the  bill 
was  pa.ssed 

Mr  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to 


DISTRICT     OF     COLUMBIA     APPRO- 
PRIATIONS.  1965 

Mr  MANSFIELD  Mr.  President.  I 
move  that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the  con- 
sideration of  Calendar  No.  1183,  H.R. 
10199.  the  District  of  Columbia  appro- 
priations bill 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
clerk  will  state  the  bill  by  title. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  The  bill  (RR 
10199'  making  appropriations  for  the 
government  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
and  other  activities  chargeable  in  whole 
or  in  part  atiainst  the  revenues  of  said 
District  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30.  1965.  and  for  other  purposes 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  Is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of 
the  Senator  from  Montana. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to  and  the 
Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the  bill 
'HR.  10199  >,  which  had  been  reported 
from  the  Committee  on  Appropriations 
with  amendments 

On  paL-e  2.  line  2.  after  the  word  "and", 
to  strike  out  $37,500,000"  and  insert 
••$41.000  000" 

On  page  3.  line  15,  after  the  word 
"Commissioners",  to  strike  out  "$18,677.- 
000"  and  insert  "$18,935,000";  In  line  18, 
after  the  word  "and",  to  strike  out 
"$179,200"  and  Insert  "$180,700";  In  line 
20.  after  the  word  "account",  to  strik* 
out  "$26,100"  and  Insert  "$34,100".  and 
In  line  21,  after  the  word  "and",  to  strike 
out  "$8,600"  and  Insert  "$16,600". 


nn  Dftge  4.  line  14.  after  the  word  "pur- 
^s-^  strike  out  •$69,041,000"  and  In- 
P^  ..go  307  700".  and  In  the  same  line, 
*,[lr  the  word  "which",  to  strike  out 
^iU9  550"  and  insert  "$164.650". 

on' cage  5,  line  14.  after  the  word 
..ijnded".  to  strike  out  "$67,910,000" 
!S^S  "S68,273,000". 
■^Tage  6.  line  4,  after  the  word 
•Park-  to  strike  out  "$9,769,000"  and  In- 
«.rt  "$9,819,000". 

On  page  6.  line  13,  after  the  word 
•nrdV  to  strike  out  "$74,833,000'  and 
i^rt  '$75,041,575";  in  line  15.  after  the 
word  -contracts",  to  insert  "with  the  ex- 
reotlon  of  Children's  Hospital",  and  in 
Ine  18  after  the  word  "visit",  to  Insert  a 
«mlcolon  and  'the  inpatient  rate  and 
outpatient  rate  for  Children's  Hospital 
shall  not  exceed  $40  per  diem  and  $6.75 
ner  visit;  ".  ,    , 

On  pape  7.  line  14.  after  the  word  "in- 
cluding ".  to  strike  out  "$73,526"  and  in- 
sert ••$81  239'  ;  in  line  20.  after  the  word 

only',  to  strike  out  "$13,573,000"  and 
Insert   $13,586,000  ".  and  in  the  same  line 
after  the  word   'which",  to  strike  out 
•$9  295.900'  and  Insert  "$9,308,900". 

On  page  10.  line  3,  after  the  word 
•  facilities  .  to  strike  out  'Shaw  Junior 
High  SclKXjl  replacement.";  in  line  6, 
after   the    word     'addition",    to    insert 

Seaton  Elementary  School  replacement, 
new  elementary  school  in  the  vicinity  of 
Tth  and  Webster  Streets  Northwest, 
Nichols  Avenue  Elementary  School  re- 
placement. Tyler  Elementary  School  ad- 
dition.': on  page  11.  line  2,  after  the  word 

expended",  to  strike  out  "$55,887,000" 
and  insert  "$58,679,500";  in  line  3,  after 
the  word  "which",  to  strike  out  "$6,750,- 
000'  and  in.sert  "$6,870,000";  at  the  be- 
guinlng  of  line  5.  to  strike  out  "$13,155,- 
000 "  and  Insert  '$13,371,000";  in  line  6, 
after  the  word  "fund",  to  Insert  "(in- 
cluding $31,000  from  the  motor  vehicle 
parking  account" ";  and  In  line  9.  after 
the  word  and",  to  strike  out  "$1,680,000" 
and  Insert  ■$2,024,500". 

On  page  15.  line  9.  after  the  word  "to", 
to  strike  out  "7"  and  insert  "8". 
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amended  by  striking  out  "and"  at  the  end 
of  paragraph  (6) ,  by  striking  out  the  period 
at  the  end  of  paragraph  (7)  and  Inserting 
In  lieu  thereof  ";  and",  and  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  paragraph : 

"(8)  Persons  who  own  vessels  registered, 
enrolled,  or  Ucensed  under  the  maritime  laws 
of  the  United  States,  who  are  engaged  In 
commercial  fishing  operations,  and  who  ac- 
company such  vessels  on  such  fishing  oper- 
ations, and  a  substantial  part  of  whose  serv- 
ices In  connection  with  such  fishing  opera- 
tions are  comparable  to  services  performed 
by  seamen  employed  on  such  vessel  or  on 
vessels  engaged   in  similar   operations." 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  Senate  concur  in  the 
amendment  of  the  House. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of 
the  Senator  from  Alaska. 

Tlie  motion  was  agreed  to. 


DISTRICT    OF    COLUMBIA    APPRO- 
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MEDICAL  CARE  FOR  CERTAIN  PER- 
SONS ENGAGED  ON  BOARD  CER- 
TAIN VESSELS 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimously  consent  that  the  pending 
business  be  laid  aside  temporarily  for  not 
to  exceed  2  minutes,  probably  less. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none.  It 
is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
the  Chair  to  lay  before  the  Senate  a  mes- 
sage from  the  House  on  the  bill  (8.  978) 
to  provide  medical  care  for  certain  per- 
sons engaged  on  board  a  vessel  in  the 
care,  preservation,  or  navigation  of  such 
vessel,  with  the  amendment  of  the  House 
thereto. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid  before 
the  Senate  the  amendment  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  to  the  bill  (S.  978)  to 
provide  medical  care  for  certain  persons 
engaged  on  board  a  vessel  in  the  care, 
preservation,  or  navigation  of  such  ves- 
sel, which  was.  to  strike  out  all  after  the 
enacting  clause  and  insert: 

That  Butksectlon  (a)  of  section  822  of  the 
Public  Health  Service  Act  (42  U3.C.  249)  Is 


The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (H.R.  10199>  making  appro- 
priations for  the  government  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  and  other  activities 
chargeable  in  whole  or  in  part  against 
the  revenues  of  said  District  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1965,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

Mr.  B"yRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President.  I  suggest   the  absence  of  a 

quorum.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  order  for  the  quorum  call  be  dis- 
pensed with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  the  pending  bill.  H.R.  10199, 
which  makes  appropriations  for  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  government  provides 
a  total  appropriation  of  $342,156,975  for 
the  fiscal  year  1965. 

This  is  $3,951,775  over  the  House  ap- 
propriations. It  is  $15,705,325  under  the 
budget  estimate.  It  is  $28,687,457  over 
the  appropriations  for  last  year. 

The  committee  has  recommended  a 
Federal  pasrment  to  the  general  fund  of 
$41  million.  This  is  $3l^  million  over 
the  amount  appropriated  by  the  House 
of  Representatives.  But  it  is  $9  million 
under  the  authorization  of  $50  million. 

The  committee  recommends  that  the 
Senate  concur  in  the  House  action  pro- 
viding for  a  Federal  loan  to  the  general 
fund  of  $20  mllUon— $1,400,000  to  the 
hlghwasr   fund,   and   $5   million  to  the 
sanitary  sewage  works  fund,  making  a 
total  loan  authorization  of  $26,400,000. 
The  total  estimated  revenues  amount 
to   $350,533,000,   of    which    $225,750,000 
will  be  in  the  general  fund.    There  will 
be  an  estimated  surplus  as  of  January 
30,  1965,  amounting  to  $2,200,000  in  the 
general  fund.     There  is  a  contingency 
fund    amounting    to    $3,800,000.     That 
amount   is   expected   to   offset   supple- 
mental appropriations  in  the  meantime, 
and  to  fund  classified  pay  increases  for 
District  of  Colimibla  employees  which 
are  Included  in  pending  legislation. 

Mr.  President,  we  have  a  good  bill.   We 
held  7  days  of  hearings.    The  hearings 


are  in  two  volumes,  comprising  1,450 
pages.  I  think  we  have  an  excellent 
program  for  the  schools.  In  appropriat- 
ing $68,273,000.  we  have  added  42  posi- 
tions over  the  373  positions  allowed  by 
the  House,  making  a  total  of  415  new 
positions  for  the  Department  of  Educa- 
tion. 

We  have  added  56  positions  in  the 
Welfare  Department,  which  when  added 
to  the  House  allocation  of  128  positions, 
make  a  total  of  184  additional  positions 
for  that  department. 

Included  in  the  sum  allowed  for  the 
Department   of   Public   Welfare   is   the 
amount  of  $160,000  which  was  requested 
in  a  supplemental  estimate  for  the  Chil- 
dren's Hospital.    This  amount  provides 
for   an  increase  in  the  inpatient   rate 
from  $34  to  $40  per  diem,  and  in  the 
outpatient  rate  from  $5.75  to  $6.75  per 
visit  in  fiscal   1965;    also,  for  costs  to 
board  well  babies  less  than  6  months  of 
age    who    are    wards   of   the   city    and 
who  are  presently  domiciled  at  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  General  Hospital.    The 
committee  felt  that  the  additional  sum 
was  essential  at  this  time  in  view  of  the 
acute  financial  condition  of  the  hospital 
as  reported  by  its  board  of  directors  and 
concurred  in  by  the  District  Commission- 
ers.   No  other  hospital  caring  for  indi- 
gent patients  will  receive  the  increased 
stipend  this  fiscal  year  under  the  com- 
mittee  recommendation   for   Children's 
Hospital. 

The  Welfare  Department  appropria- 
tion is  $25,886,575. 

The  bill  appropriates  $32,505,000  for 
the  Police  Department  which  funds  the 
full  authorization  of  3.000  policemen  so 
vitally  needed  because  of  the  high  rate 
of  crime  in  the  District.  Funds  have 
been  allowed  for  establishment  of  a 
police  cadet  corps,  and  moneys  are  also 
provided  for  footmen  radio  sets  to  equip 
one  additional  precinct.  The  Senate 
added  12  patrol  crossing  guards  to  the 
12  allowed  by  the  House,  making  a  total 
of  24  in  the  bill.  Moneys  are  included 
herein  for  continuing  the  canine  corps, 
at  full  strength,  which  is  100  canine 
teams. 

For  the  Fire  Department,  additional 
positions  have  been  provided  for  a  com- 
plete preventive  maintenance  program 
of  all  fire  vehicles  owned  by  the  Depart- 
ment. 

For  the  courts,  a  few  additional  posi- 
tions have  been  provided  for  the  juvenile 
court,  the  court  of  general  sessions,  and 
the  Legal  Aid  Agency  imder  the  VS. 
courts. 

As  the  report  indicates,  the  Budget 
Officer  of  the  District  is  directed  to  im- 
pound that  portion  of  the  funds  appro- 
priated in  the  bill  for  new  positions 
budgeted  on  a  12 -month  basis  and  un- 
filled at  least  in  the  first  2  months  of  the 
current  fiscal  year. 

The  committee  has  disapproved  the 
estimate  and  the  House  allowance  of 
$2,351,000  for  the  purchase  of  a  site  for 
a  new  central  library  in  the  vicinity  of 
Ninth  and  G  Streets  NW. 

I  have  enumerated,  I  believe,  if  not  the 
most  important  items  in  the  bill,  cer- 
tainly those  of  greatest  interest,  gen- 
erally speaking.  I  do  not  wish  to  take 
additional  time.  I  realize  that  many 
Senators  are  eager  to  fill  engagements. 
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some  of  which  are  of  long  standing,  and     the   public  welfare  authorities,  for  she     nursing  and  laundry  or  culinary  aerv 
I  am  willing  to  rest  my  case  Insofar  as     knew  the  District  had  no  program  to  aid     ices  where  there  are  job  operungs         " 
the  overall  bill  Is  concerned  at  this  point      the  children   of  the   unemployed      This         Now.  what  exactly  does  the  amend. 

Therefore,   I   ask   unanimous  consent     is  tht*  program  I  spt-ak  of  today.  ment  I  ofTcr  today  seek  to  do?    It  ij  g^ 

that    the    committee     amendments    be         Or  this  proKram  would  help  the  thrcf     t-xtension  of  the  aid  to  families  of  de, 
agreed  to  en  bloc,  and  that  the  bill  as       "  '  '  "  '  """  '         ''  "'  '  "*  "''•'-•  ■ 

thus  amended  bo  regarded  as  original 
text  for  the  purpose  of  amendment,  and 
that  no  points  of  order  be  waived 

The  PRESEDINO  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none;  the 
amendments  are  considered  and  agreed 
to  en  bloc. 

Mr.  RIBICOPF  Mr  President,  on  be- 
half of  myself  and  the  Senator  from 
New  Jersey  [  Mr.  Case  1 ,  I  offer  an 
amendment  which  I  .send  to  the  desk 
and  ask  to  have  stated 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
amendment  will  be  stated 

The  LiciSLATivi:  Clerk  On  page  3, 
line  15,  it  is  proposed  to  strike  out  "$18.- 
935.000"  and  insert  in  lipu  thereof 
"$18,94«.000". 

On  page  6,  line  14,  it  is  proposed  to 
strike  out  "$75,041,575"  and  insert  in 
lieu  thereof  "$75,370,000" 

Mr.  REBICOFF.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorvim 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  proceed- 
ings under  the  quorum  call  be  dispensed 
with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered 

Mr.  RIBICOFF  Mr  President.  I  ask 
for  the  yeas  and  nays 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered 

Mr.  RIBICOPF  Mr  President.  I 
speak  once  again  in  behalf  of  the  needy 
children  of  the  District  of  Columbia  I 
speak  in  behalf  of  over  2.700  children 
They  are  hungry-  They  do  not  have 
proper  clothing  In  the  winter  months, 
they  are  cold. 

They  are  the  children  of  those  who 
cannot  find  jobs  in  the  Capital  City  of 
the  richest  nation  in  the  world 

They  are,  for  example,  the  3-year-old 
and  11-month-old  babies  of  the  Hudsons 
They  came  to  Washint^ton.  DC  .  from 
Tennessee  3  years  ago  so  that  Mr.  Hud- 
son— a  bricklayer,  roofer  and  sheetmetal 
worker — could  get  a  job  with  a  construc- 
tion company.  He  lost  his  job  when  his 
employer  died  and  went  to  work  for  a 
roofing  company.  There  he  worked 
steadily — from  February  1962  until  June 
1964 — until  his  company  started  to  go 
out  of  business.  He  wanted  to  work 
But  he  could  not  find  a  job  and  he  fell 
behind  In  his  rent  His  children  cried 
for  milk  and  for  food,  so  all  his  money 
went  for  food  and  there  was  none  left — 
not  even  for  carfare  to  seek  another  job 
Neighbors  told  the  Hud.sons  about  a 
nearby  private  social  acency;  and  the 
woman  at  that  social  work  agency  re- 
ferred Mr.  Hudson  to  the  US.  employ- 
ment agency.  Still  no  job.  She  sent 
him  to  see  if  he  could  get  unemploj-ment 
compensation.  But  like  many  other  peo- 
ple out  of  work  he  found  he  was  not 
covered — his  former  employer  had  not 
filed  the  proper  returns  So  she  gave 
him  transportation  money  to  seek  a  job 
elsewhere.     She   did    not   send    him    to 


children— 2  years.  1  year,  and  1  week  of  pendent  children  program  already  oper 
auf'-  -the  childifii  of  thf  Smiths  Young  atlng  in  the  District.  It  extends  th* 
Mrs  Smith  and  her  children  are  now  program  to  include  children  of  unea- 
sheltered  by  another  of  the  city's  .social  ployed  parents,  and  it  is  in  operation  m 
agencies.  Her  husband  is  an  Itinerant  18  States,  including  my  own  State  of 
laborer,  working  here  and  there  as  a  Connecticut  and  the  Slate  of  West  Vlr- 
handyman  or  dish\^ .usher      A.s  one  who     ginia.     Some     say     that     the    District 

should  not  be  included  becau.se  it  has  t 
low  rate  of  unemployment,  compared 
to  the  national  average.  But  sonu 
State.s— like  the  State  of  Oklahoma- 
realize  that  hungry  children  are  hun- 
ery  children  no  matter  what  the  rate  of 
unemployment,  and  maintain  an  ADC- 
UP  program  for  only  25  families,  inOkla- 
homa's  ca.se. 

The  ADC-UP  program,  then,  which 
was  Instituted  in  1961  for  the  Nation  as  i 
whole,  simply  adds  a  fourth  reason- 
unemployment  of  a  parent — to  the  pi^ 
vlous  three  reasons  for  AFDC  coverage 
death,  absence,  or  Incapacity  of  a  parent 
This  year,  on  a  6-month  basis,  the 
ADC  UP  program  would  cost  a  total  of 
$339,425  The  caseload,  estimated  at4S0 
families,  would  cover  an  average  of  2.5 
children  per  family,  a  total  of  1.225  chil- 
dren The  monthly  cost  per  familj 
would  be  $162  or  $45  per  person. 

This  cost  Is  not  exorbitant  when  yoc 
consider  not  only  the  human  need  of  the 
children  involved,  but  the  fact  that 
thouuh  only  18  States  have  adopted  tlve 
ADC-UP  program.  33  have  general  as- 
sistance programs  which  aid  employable 
people  in  some  form.  That  is,  if  there 
are  children  of  unemployed  parents  who 
are  hungiy.  under  the  general  assistance 
programs  of  33  States,  the  State,  county, 
or  city  may  then  enter  the  picture  and 
take  care  of  the  hungry  children  of  un- 
employed parents 

So  an  overwhelminp  number  of  States 
In  the  Nation  have  a  way  of  taking  care 
of  children  who  are  hungry,  even  though 
their  parents  are  employable  but  are 
without  jobs.  This  Is  not  true  of  the 
District  of  Columbia,  becau.se  neither 
does  the  District  provide  aid  to  dependent 
children  of  unemployed  parents,  nor  does 
the  District  provide  general  assistance 
for  the.se  children 

This  amendment  Is  offered  for  the 
needy  and  hungry  children  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia.  It  involves  a  total  sum 
of  $339,425  for  a  6-month  period.  In 
all  candor.  It  should  be  pointed  out  that 
once  the  program  Is  adopted,  the  local 
share  of  the  cost  for  an  entire  year  would 
Involve  $1,378,842.  The  total  number  of 
cases  involved  in  the  amendment  is  490 
cases,  involving  1,225  children.  Overs 
period  of  a  year  the  total  number  of  cases 
would  be  1.105.  Involving  2,760  children. 
In  the  District  of  Columbia  in  the 
overwhelming  number  of  cases  of  chil- 
dren of  the  unemployed  parent,  the  hetd 
of  the  household  Is  a  woman,  not  a  mta 
In  1961  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  adopted  this  program.  Since  the 
program  was  authorized.  18  States  have 
elected  to  adopt  it.  Some  33  States  haw 
a  general  assistance  program  under 
which  tliey  can  take  care  of  the  children 
of  the  unemployed  parent.  What  I  an 
tryine:  to  do  for  the  people  of  the  District 


on* 
completed  only  the  seventh  grade  of 
.school,  he  is  not  trained  for  better  jobs, 
and  when  ho  does  work,  averages  $35  or 
.so  a  week  The  family  was  starving 
when  the  social  agency  took  them  in. 
they  had  been  evicted  from  their  home. 
Now  Mr  Smith  has  left  his  family  so 
that  his  wife  and  children  could  u'o  on 
public  a^istance  and  receive  $148  a 
month.  The  Smiths  did  not  want  to  .sep- 
arate, they  wanted  to  stay  together  and 
raise  their  children  together.  Now  their 
future  IS  uncertain  Under  the  program 
I  advocate  today,  they  could  have  stayed 
together.  And  he  could  have  gotten 
constructive  work  training  and  at  least 
some  semblance  of  security  for  his  fam- 
ily. 

So  the  stones  go  "I  do  not  want  to 
leave  my  family  but  if  I  stay  home  they 
may  starve.  '  one  father  testified  last 
winter  He  is  a  truckdriver  with  a  wife 
and  seven  children  Denied  unemploy- 
ment compensation  becau.se  the  authori- 
ties felt  he  quit  his  job.  he  has  been  mar- 
ried 15  years.  At  one  of  the  city's  chief 
social  agencies,  he  was  told  he  was  in- 
eligible for  welfare  money  under  the 
present  laws  So  is  Mrs  Jones,  who.se 
husband  lost  his  job  as  a  parking  at- 
tendant, and  whose  unemployment  com- 
perusatlon  had  run  out  She  and  her 
four  children  were  sleepinu  in  a  car  when 
a  social  at;ency  came  to  their  rescue  So 
are  many  women  who  can  not  now  get 
public  assistance  for  their  children — be- 
cause they  are  considered  "employable." 
It  is  interesting  to  note  that  most  of  the 
people  who  would  be  covered  under  the 
program  I  advocate  today  are  women — 
of  the  490  families  who  would  be  covered 
ur;der  the  6-month  program.  300  are 
headed  by  women 

It  does  not  make  any  .sense  to  deny 
help  to  hungry  ciuklren  simply  becau.se 
their  parents  can  not  tind  work.  Those 
who  oppo.se  this  measure  say  they  could 
find  work  if  they  wished,  and  if  they  can 
not  find  work,  they  can  t;et  sustenance 
thiough  unemployment  insurance  Un- 
fortunately, this  IS  not  usually  true 
Most  of  the.se  parents  are  not  educated 
pe<jple,  and  they  are  not  trained,  and 
they  have  not  often  been  working  in  the 
.sort  of  jobs  that  are  fully  covered  by  un- 
employment compen.sation.  The  hear- 
ing record  of  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  West  Vlri,'lnia's  subcommittee  In- 
cluded 96  pages  of  help-wanted  ads  from 
the  Washington  Post  and  Wa-shiimton 
Star  of  March  7,  1964  On  analyzing 
these  pages  thorout;hly,  I  find  tliat  only 
an  infinitesimal  number  of  jobs  listed — 
less  than  one-tenth  of  1  percent — are 
suitable  for  an  unskilled  man  or  woman 
Without  a  iiigh  schcx)l  education  Under 
the  ver>'  modest  program  I  advocate  to- 
day, incidentally,  a  hu'hly  constructive 
work-training  provision  would  give  such 
men  and  women  new  skills  In  fields — like 
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f  rolumbla  Is  exactly  what  is  being  done 
j'^hToeople  of  West  Virginia.  It  Is 
I'nic&l  topoint  out  that  while  the  oppo- 
^!.^to  thVamendment  comes  from  the 
"T  .Wished  and  able  Senator  from 
S^rvirgi^a  (Mr.  Byrd],  his  State  of 
SI  Virginia,  in  the  month  of  May- 
!  f oit  May  alone-received  from  the 
J^cml  Govenmient  for  this  program 

ti  338  216 

Tn  1963  West  Virgli-da  received  from 
.k1  PfHleral  Government,  under  this  very 
'^rVrogram,  $15,055,000. 
Tarn  at  a  complete  loss  to  vmderstand 
-hv  If  a  program  such  as  this  can  be 
!riited  bv  West  Viriginla  and  West  Vlr- 
riS  receives  over  $15  million  for  tWs 
S^ram  from  the  Federal  Government. 
Sfpeople  and  the  children  of  the  Dls- 
Sct^f  Columbia  should  be  denied  the 
same  right  and  privUege. 

It  should  be  further  pointed  out  that 
nf  the  18  States  receiving  funds  for  the 
oriram,  West  Virginia,  in  the  total 
Sim  it  receives,  is  exceeded  only  by  the 
sute  of  New  York  and  the  State  of  CaU- 
fomia  two  States  with  a  much  greater 
population  and  with  many  more  chll- 

So  we  have  here  a  question  of  justice. 
We  also  have  the  fact  that  President 
Kennedy  advocated  this  program  In  his 
budget  President  Johnson  made  provi- 
sion for  It  in  his  budget.  The  District 
Commissioners  and  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia Director  of  Public  Welfare  ad- 
vocate the  program. 

I  may  say  parenthetically  that  the 
ranking  Republican  member  of  the  com- 
mittee, the  Senator  from  Massachusetts 
Mr  SALTONSTALLl.  whlle  he  opposed  the 
program  last  year,  this  year  realized  the 
needs  and  necessities  and  voted  for  the 
program. 

How  do  the  people  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  feel  about  this  question?  This 
question  appeared  on  the  ballots  in  the 
recent  Democratic  primary.  As  a  result. 
72,000  voters  in  the  District  of  Columbia 
voted  for  the  program,  and  1.612  voted 
against  it. 

We  deny  the  people  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  home  rule,  but  the  people  of 
the  District  of  Columbia  should  have 
something  to  say  about  their  own  prob- 
lems. This  Is  a  matching  program.  Yet 
72,000  people  who  voted  In  the  primary 
say  they  are  willing  to  make  their  share 
of  the  contribution  for  the  program. 

We  engaged  in  a  prolonged  debate  over 
this  question  last  year.  The  arguments 
that  were  made  for  the  program  then 
are  still  valid  today.  The  amendment 
presented  is  a  very  basic  one.  There  is 
no  reason  why  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States— now  it  is  the  Senate,  because 
the  House  of  Representatives  voted  for 
It  overwhelmingly — should  deny  help  and 
succor  to  the  children  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  when  It  makes  available  the 
same  type  of  program  to  every  State  of 
the  Union,  and  when  18  States  have 
adopted  the  program,  and  the  State 
which  IS  represented  by  the  Senator 
from  West  Virginia  I  Mr.  Byrd]  received 
last  year,  under  this  program,  some  $15 
million. 

I  plead  for  a  sense  of  fairness.  I  plead 
for  justice.  I  plead  for  a  sense  of  re- 
sponsibility. 


In  the  final  analysis,  while  it  is  true 
that  we  are  U.S.  Senators  representing 
our  States,  we  have  denied  representa- 
tion to  the  people  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia. Therefore  it  seems  to  me  we 
have  an  even  heavier  burden  of  respon- 
sibility on  our  shoulders  to  do  jtistice  and 
to  do  right  by  the  people  of  the  District. 

For  the  life  of  me,  I  cannot  see  how 
we  can  deny  this  small  benefit  to  the 
people  of  the  District  of  Columbia  and 
to  the  2,760  children  Involved. 

I  hope  the  Senate  in  its  wisdom  will 
support  the  amendment. 

Mr.  CASE.  Mr.  President,  may  I  ask 
if  I  am  listed  as  a  cosponsor  of  the 
amendment?  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator Is. 

Mr.  CASE.  Mr.  President,  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  this  amendment,  and  as  rank- 
ing minority  member  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  Appropriations  Subcommittee 
of  the  Senate  Appropriations  Conunittee. 
I  urge  its  adoption  by  the  Senate.  Adop- 
tion would  restore  the  House  provision 
for  25  positions  and  $310,375  to  establish 
the  aid  for  dependent  children  of  un- 
employed parents  program  in  the  District 
of  Columbia.  The  AFDC-UP  program 
was  established  by  the  Congress  as  a 
national  program.  On  what  possible 
grounds  can  we  justify  the  exclusion  of 
the  District  from  its  benefits?  Surely 
we  do  not  want  to  discriminate  against 
needy  children  merely  because  they  hap- 
pen to  live  in  the  Nation's  Capital. 

The  purpose  of  this  amendment  is  to 
permit  the  District  of  Columbia  to  share 
in  the  1962  social  security  amendments 
authorized  by  Congress  by  adding  a 
fourth  category,  unemployment  of  a  par- 
ent who  is  the  head  of  a  household,  to  the 
other  grounds  for  granting  public  wel- 
fare assistance.  It  is  an  attempt  to  help 
needy  children,  who  are  the  innocent  vic- 
tims of  situations  over  which  they  have 
no  control. 

As  Donald  Brewer,  Director  of  the  De- 
partment of  Public  Welfare  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Colimibia,  has  testified : 

Tills  program  Is  designed  to  take  care  of 
those  heads  of  households  who,  for  a  variety 
of  reasons  and  sometimes  for  relatively  short 
times.  Bometlmes  for  longer  periods  of  time, 
have  no  emplo3mient  and  there  is  no  other 
assistance  for  them  in  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia •  •  •  BO  for  these  families  now  there 
Is  no  assistance  provided  by  any  public  agency 
whatsoever. 

Mr.  Brewer  is  convinced  that  this  pro- 
gram is  not  only  vital  but  is  capable  of 
being  carefully  controlled  in  terms  of 
caseload  and  total  financial  burden. 

As  Mr.  Brewer  testified  before  the 
House  Subcommittee: 

I  think  our  experience  and  the  experience 
of  other  agencies  Is  that  this  caseload  can  be 
controlled  at  a  minimum  and  can  be  moved. 
I  think  that  there  are  Jobs  and  there  are  In- 
creasing Job  opportunities.  But  the  people 
need,  the  people  and  the  Jobs  need  to  get  to- 
gether and  occasionally  there  needs  to  be 
some  training  In  between.  We  Intend  to 
control  the  program  also  In  terms  of  the 
persons  accepting  work,  so  that  when  work 
Is  oCTered  and  they  do  not  accept  it  and 
there  is  no  Justifiable  reason,  of  course  they 
become  Ineligible. 

The  cost  to  the  taxpayer  of  caring  for 
a  child  in  an  institution  or  foster  home 
far  exceeds  the  cost  of  maintaining  him 


in  his  own  home.  In  a  1963  study  pub- 
lished by  the  Metropolitan  Washington 
chapter  of  the  National  Association  of 
Social  Workers  and  the  Commission  on 
Human  Resources,  it  is  pointed  out  that 
to  keep  a  child  in  Junior  Village  costs 
$185  a  month,  all  of  which  is  paid  by  Dis- 
trict funds.  In  a  foster  home,  the  cost  is 
$57  a  month  plus  clothing  and  medical 
care,  also  paid  entirely  by  local  funds.  In 
contrast,  an  ADC  grant  for  maintenance 
of  the  child  In  his  own  home  In  October 
1962  amounted  to  $32.43.  More  than 
half  of  this  ADC  cost  is  reimbursed  by 
Federal  funds. 

Any  comparison  of  ADC  costs  with 
foster  care  costs  makes  clear  the  higher 
cost  to  the  taxpayer  of  the  Department's 
present  policy. 

The  opponents  of  this  amendment 
argue,  mistakenly  I  believe,  that  we  are 
promoting  illicit  relationships  under  this 
program.  Rather,  by  refusing  aid  to 
families  unless  the  fathers  abandon 
them  to  avoid  the  man-in-the-house 
rule,  I  believe  that  we  discourage  respon- 
sibility and  stable  homes  and  encourage 
promiscuity. 

And.  further,  if  we  are  to  talk  of  mo- 
rality, what  of  our  moral  obligation  to 
assist  the  children  of  this  conununity 
who  are  in  desperate  need  through  no 
fault  of  their  own?  Do  we  really  want 
to  visit  the  sins  of  the  parents  upon  their 
children?  Do  we  really  want  to  punish 
the  responsible  parent  who  has  lost  his 
job  and  is  unable  to  find  another  in 
order  to  discourage  malingerers? 

This  program  meets  a  great  need.  Let 
us  pass  this  amendment. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Mr.  President, 
it  is  with  reluctance  that  I  opposed  the 
position  taken  by  the  Senator  from  West 
Virginia  [Mr.  Byrd].  chairman  of  the 
District  of  Colvunbia  Appropriations 
Subcommittee.  The  Senator  from  West 
Virginia  has  worked  hard  and  long  for 
the  welfare  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
since  becoming  chairman  of  the  sub- 
committee. I  have  been  impressed  by 
his  industry  and  by  his  understanding 
of  the  problems  of  the  District  and  I  gen- 
erally follow  his  leadersliip. 

Last  year  I  stood  with  the  chairman 
with  respect  to  assistance  for  dependent 
children  of  unemployed  parents.  This 
year,  after  reviewing  Public  Law  87-543. 
the  Public  Welfare  Amendments  of 
1962.  I  have  concluded  that  this  pro- 
gram is  desirable  and  expect  to  support 
it.  I  believe  that  this  act  contains  the 
safeguards  necessary  to  insure  that  it 
will  not  be  used  except  for  the  purposes 
for  which  it  was  intended.  The  test  of 
its  effectiveness  rests  with  conscientious 
enforcement.  If  the  provisions  are  car- 
ried out  meaningfully,  the  results  will  be 
beneficial  to  the  entire  community. 
Families  will  be  encouraged  to  stay  to- 
gether. The  children  involved  will  bene- 
fit, and  a  decrease  in  the  disturbing 
crime  rate  which  exists  in  the  District 
of  Columbia  can  result. 

We  should,  of  course,  make  it  clear 
that  we  expect  the  program  to  be  en- 
forced properly  and  that  lax  enforcement 
will  not  be  tolerated.  Judicious  and  able 
administrators  will  be  required  and  Con- 
gress should  insist  upon  them.  If  these 
conditions  are  met,  I  would  hope  and 
expect  that  the  results  would  be  salutary. 
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Because  I  believe  that  we  should  make 
every  effort  to  encourage  the  unity  of 
our  homes  and  our  families.  I  have  de- 
cided, therefore,  to  support  this  program 
this  year.  In  doing  so  I  recogni/e  some 
of  the  problems  Involved  and  I  can  un- 
derstand the  position  of  the  Senator 
from  West  Virginia  But  I  believe  that 
the  potential  advantages  make  U  desir- 
able to  provide  funds  for  this  activity 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
memorandum  given  me  of  these  rules  be 
included  In  the  Record  at  the  conclusion 
of  my  statement 

There  being  no  objection,  the  memo- 
randum was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

AFDC-Unemploteo    Pakints 
req0ixx1cknts   and   ofzaatinc    proccbuucs 

A.  Application  Made  la  person  by  unem- 
ployed parent  at  PAD 

B.  Information    required    from    app!if-nn' 

1.  Name*,  birth  date,  reUtlon.shlp.  birth- 
place, of  all  nnemt)ers  of  househokl 

2.  Length  of  time  In  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia and  addreeses. 

3.  Education — military  service 

4.  Application  for  and  receipt  uf  any  gov- 
ernmental or  private  benefit,  Including  VA 
pension.  OASDI.  railroad  retirement,  police, 
fireman.  cItII  service  retirement,  workmen's 
compensation,  unemployment  comp>ensatlon 

5.  Amoiint  and  source  of  any  income  re- 
ceived by  any  member  ni  household  fr'jm  any 
source. 

6.  Data  on  all  Insurance  policies — life, 
health  and  accident — of  all  members  of  as- 
sistance unit. 

7.  Data  on  all  real  estate  hnidiiiija. 

8.  Ownership  of  all  power  vehicles 

9.  Previous  employment — nature  of  work 
dates  of  employment.  wa«?es  names,  ad- 
dresses and  telephone  numbers 

C.  Ineligibility  for  ADC-UP  exists  i^i  If 
the  applicant  Is  eligible  f  t  or  In  receipt  of 
unemployment  compensation  benefits:  (b) 
If  the  applicant  was  employed  during  the 
2  consecutive  weeks  prior  to  date  of  ap- 
plication for  30  or  more  hours  In  each  week 

D.  Verification  of  elii?lbl!ltv  The  appli- 
cant is  responsible  for  providing  evidence  on 
eligibility  factors  to  the  extent  he  Is  able 
to  do  so. 

E.  Factors  to  be  vertfled 

1.  The  relationship  of  »he  ch'.'.d  to  the 
parent.  That  the  unemployed  parent  Is  ac- 
tually the  father  or  mother— natural  adop- 
tive or  stepfather  or  natural,  adoptive  mother 
In  a  fatherless  home 

2.  Each  child  U)  be  included  in  paymen- 
Is  a  District  of  Columbl.^  resident  1  year  be- 
fore date  of  application  or  if  child  Is  less 
than  1  year  old.  his  parent  must  have  been 
a  resident  of  the  District  for  1  vear  before 
the  child's  birth 

3.  Age  of  all  children  to  be  included  In  pay- 
ment. Child  must  be  under  IR  yeur.s  ot  age 
to  be  eligible. 

4.  If  16  or  17  years  of  A^e.  child  must  be 
In  school  or  incapacitated  »o  be  eligible 

5.  Child  must  be  living  with  parent  -veri- 
fied by  home  visit 

6.  Ineligibility  for  and  nonrecetpt  of  un- 
employment compensation 

7.  Employment  durlni^  the  2  weeks  pre- 
ceding application  of  less  than  30  hours  In 
each  week. 

8.  Liquid  assets  Total  reserves  of  cAsh. 
bonds,  or  savings  may  not  exceed  twice  the 
amount  of  the  assistance  unit's  basic 
monthly  requirements 

9.  Real  estate:  Family  may  keep  the  resi- 
dence In  which  it  lives  AH  other  rea;  est.^te 
must  be  converted  to  cash 

10.  Ownership  of  power  vehicle:  Vehicle 
must  be  converted  to  cash  unless  (ai  the 
recipient  will  need  it  to  become  self-support- 
ing;   (b)    the  vehicle   U  paid   for.   the  seller 


will  suspend  payments  while  recipient  Is  re- 
ceiving assistance  or  the  payments  will  t>e 
made  by  a  person  (outside  the  assistance  unit 

11  Existence  and  amount  if  all  income 
and  re»*>urces 

12  All  shelter  costs  Rent,  utilities,  heat, 
and  refrigeration 

P  Payment  1  The  amount  of  the  pay- 
ment Is  the  tilfference  between  the  amovmt 
of  the  need"  as  determined  by  the  Com- 
missioners' budget  standard  and  the  amount 
of  any  regular  continuing  lr;cume 
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2  Method  of  payment  After  the  first  pay- 
ment which  would  be  mailed  to  the  home.  It 
is  contemplated  that  during  subsecjucnt 
months  of  eligibility  the  recipient  would  be 
requlri*d  to  report  each  month  at  the  office 
for  case  Interviews  cuncernln^  his  current 
eligibility  status,  and  vjpon  certlftcatlon  by 
the  social  worker  would  receive  the  payment 
from  a  disbursing  clerk 

G.  Continuing  eligibility  requirements 

1  The  unemployed  parent  would  be  re- 
quired to  Immediately  register  with  the 
USES  and  to  maintain  weekly  contacts  with 
that  office  regarding  any  Jub  openings 

2  Acceptance    of    any    available    work 

3.  Acceptance  of  any  Job  under  a  commu- 
nity Work  program  by  which  the  recipient 
would  work  enough  hours  at  the  going  hour- 
ly rate  for  the  Job  to  earn  the  amount  of  his 
assistance  payment 

4  Acceptance  of  any  training  or  rehabili- 
tation program  offered  Uj  increase  his  skills 
and  make  him  more  acceptable  to  prospec- 
tive employers 

5  A  liaison  employee  wUl  maintain  contin- 
uous contact  with  the  US  Employment 
Service,  the  Department  of  Vocational  Re- 
habilitation, the  Board  of  Educathm  and 
other  agencies  to  coordinate  the  efforts  of 
the  unemployed  employables  to  obtain  train- 
ing and  w^jrk 

6  Current  Information  concerning  Income, 
resources  and  family  comj->osltlon  required  to 
a.'isure  that  "need  "  still  exists  and  that  pay- 
ment Is  in  proper  amount 

H    rermlnatlon  of  payment 

1  Refusal  t<>  accept  a  valid  work  offer  or 
•raining  and  rehabtlltation  plan  or  to  maln- 
t.iln  registration  at  the  USES 

2  Employment  of  30  hours  a  week  or  the 
number  of  hours  customary  for  the  particu- 
lar Job  and  like  Jobs  in  the  area 

3  Incapacity      of      unemployed      parent 

I  Family   would    then   be   eligible   for   regular 
AFDC  program  i 

4  Ir.rome  from  any  source  eqvial  to  re- 
quirement's Elitjlblllty  on  basis  of  nefd  no 
longer  exl.sts 

5  Only,  or  youngest,  child  in  family  be- 
comes 18  years  of  age 


July  si 

I  Provision  for  family  found  ine»i-ihu . 
AFDC-UP  There  is  no  public  nuS  " 
gram  In  the  District  of  Columbia  to  ^ 
the  needs  of  these  families  They  would  hT* 
to  obtain  help  from  relatives,  friends  nti!!* 
bors.  churches,  private  charity  organiau^t" 
borrowing  money,  obtaining  credit 

Mr  KEATING.  Mr.  President  win 
the  Senator  yield?  '  ^ 

Mr.  CASE  I  yield  to  the  Senator  fron 
New  York.  ^ 

Mr.  KEATING,  I  wish  to  express  n» 
support  for  the  amendment  introduced 
by  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Con- 
necticut  and  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  New  Jersey.  It  seems  to  me  It  b 
in  line  with  what  should,  in  Justice  bt 
done  for  the  children  of  the  unemployed 
and  I  commend  both  Senators  for  fol- 
lowing  this  matter  so  assiduously.  Cej. 
tainly,  they  will  have  my  support. 

Mr,  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  ^ 

Mr.  CASE.  I  yield  to  the  Senator  from 
New  York. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I.  too.  should  like  to 
associate  my.self  with  the  efforts  lo 
creditably  being  undertaken  by  my 
friends  and  colleagues  from  Connecticut 
and  New  Jersey.  They  have  raised  i 
problem  of  importance  to  the  people  of 
the  District  of  Columbia,  and  I  compli- 
ment my  colleagues  for  their  diligence, 
I  join  in  their  efforts  to  have  the  amend- 
ment adopted. 

Mr  CASE.  I  thank  the  Senator  inm 
New  York  for  his  remarks. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  once 
again  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Connecticut  is  leading  the  fipht  to  make 
needy  children  of  unemployed  parenti 
in  the  District  of  Columbia  eligible  for 
welfare  assistance.  I  would  like  to  give 
my  full  .support  to  the  amendment  offered 
by  the  Senator  from  Connecticut,  to  put 
the  funds  for  aid  to  dependent  children 
of  unemployed  parents  into  the  District 
budget 

The  ADC-UP  program  is  an  extension 
of  the  aid  for  dependent  children  pro- 
gram currently  operating  In  the  District 
of  Columbia.  It  simply  adds  a  fourth 
reason — unemployment  of  a  parent— to 
the  previous  three  reasons — death,  ab- 
sence, or  incapacity  of  a  parent— for  i 
child's  eligibility  for  financial  aid.  At 
this  time,  the  District  is  not  qualified 
to  participate  in  this  Federal  program 
that  IS  available  to  every  State  EiRhteen 
States  now  have  the  ADC-UP  program 
in  operation;  the  number  is  growing. 

The  State  of  Connecticut  assists  chil- 
dren of  unemployed  parents;  my  own 
State  of  Oregon  participates  in  the  aid 
to  dependent  children  of  unemployed 
parents  program.  Oklahoma,  with  only 
2.5  eliiTlble  families,  continues  the  pro- 
gram nonetheless  Even  West  Virginia, 
the  home  State  of  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator whose  Appropriations  Subcommittee 
recently  voted  to  eliminate  the  aid  to 
dependent  children  of  unemployed  par- 
ents provision  from  the  District  budget, 
Ls  a  t)artlcipant  in  the  program. 

This  year,  on  a  6-month  basis,  the 
ADC-UP  program  would  cost  a  total  of 
$328,425  The  ca-seload.  estimated  •» 
490  families,  would  cover  2.5  children  per 
family,  a  total  of  1.225  children.  The 
monthly  cost  per  family  would  be  $162: 
$45  per  person.    But  needy  children  of 
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,u-nDloyed  parents  would  no  longer  go 
SS  fVthers  would  no  longer  have 
•"^Eirt  their  wives  and  children  to 
If^e  Uieir  famUles  eligible  for  welfare 
""r^nce-  and  unemployed  women  who 
J^^Jads'  of  households  would  receive 
welfare  payments. 

We  should  never  take  our  eyes  from 
the  needy  children  in  connection  with  the 
merits  of  this  issue.  So  long  as  these 
rhUdren  are  going  hungry.  I  do  not  pro- 
pose to  allow  potential  or  possible  derelic- 
dM^  of  their  parents  to  cause  me  not 
to  include  them  within  this  program. 

Included  in  ADC-UP  this  year  are  Job- 
niacement  and  work-training  programs. 
Unemployed  parents  who  are  heads  of 
households  would  be  required  to  comply 
with  periodic  referrals  to  the  U.S.  Em- 
ployment Service.  Refusal  to  accept  a 
reasonable  offer  of  employment  Is  a  Justi- 
fiable cause  for  ending  assistance. 

I  have  no  doubt  that  all  across  this 
countrj',  in  connection  with  the  unem- 
ployed benefit  programs,  there  are  chls- 
elers,  malingerers  and  psychopathic  loaf- 
ers, who  would  find  an  excuse  for  not 
working  no  matter  what  was  offered 
them.  Here'agaln,  I  shall  keep  my  eye  on 
the  children.  Time  and  time  again  such 
children  need  the  assistance  which  the 
Ribicoff  amendment  would  make  avail- 
able to  them. 

Recipients  of  funds,  who  are  unem- 
ployed because  of  lack  of  experience  or 
repeated  Inability  to  be  placed  In  employ- 
ment, would  be  required  to  enroll  In  a 
community  or  other  work-training  pro- 
gram as  a  condition  of  eligibility.  Each 
training  program  is  designed  to  qualify 
the  trainee  for  employment  In  the  field 
in  which  he  was  trained. 

I  believe  that  is  the  way  in  which  to 
approach  this  problem.  We  must  feed 
the  children,  but  we  ought  to  see  to  It 
that  there  is  established  a  training  pro- 
gram for  the  fathers,  so  that  no  father 
will  have  an  excuse  for  at  least  not  mak- 
ing himself  available  for  employment 
and  for  training  for  employment.  Once 
employed,  the  UP  recipient  is,  of  course, 
meligible  for  payments.  In  this  way, 
the  caseload  can  be  kept  at  a  minimum. 

There  is  an  increasing  number  of  jobs 
and  job  opix)rtunities  in  this  country. 
The  people  and  the  jobs  need  only  to  be 
brought  together,  through  training. 
The  work-training  program  of  ADC-UP 
provides  an  excellent  opportunity  to 
bnng  the  two  together. 

Ever>'  agency  with  an  interest  In  the 
problem  supports  ADC-UP  for  the  Dis- 
tnct  in  this  year's  budget. 

I  am  informed  that  18  States  have  now 
adopted  the  program  of  aid  to  dep>endent 
children  of  unemployed  parents.  I  am 
also  advised  that,  with  one  exception, 
every  city  with  a  population  of  over 
500.000  m  the  United  States  has  adopted 
some  form  of  program  to  help  an  em- 
ployable but  jobless  man  or  woman  who 
is  in  dire  need  of  temporary  financial  as- 
sistance Only  In  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia is  such  assistance  denied  com- 
pletely to  employable  but  unemployed 
men  and  women. 

That  is  what  I  am  advised  by  the  In- 
formation which  I  obtained  from  the 
District  Building. 


I  point  out  to  the  Senate  that  this  is 
not  In  any  way  due  to  the  unwillingness 
on  the  part  of  residents  of  the  District 
of  Columbia  to  finance  a  program  which 
would  provide  assistance  for  unemployed 
fathers  who  are  in  need  of  such  assist- 
ance. In  the  recent  District  Democratic 
primary,  this  question  was  put  to  the 
voters  In  this  way:  "That  the  Congress 
include  the  District  of  Columbia  in  the 
program  for  Federal  aid  to  dependent 
children  of  unemployed  parents."  Ac- 
cording to  the  District  of  Columbia  Board 
of  Elections,  which  supplied  the  infor- 
mation to  me,  72,000  voters  favored  the 
program;  1,612  disapproved  it. 

In  special  budget  messages  to  the  Con- 
gress on  District  of  Columbia  needs,  two 
Presidents  of  the  United  States  have 
spoken  out  strongly  in  favor  of  bring- 
ing the  District  of  Columbia  under  the 
national  ADC  program.  The  late  Pres- 
ident Kennedy  and  President  Johnson 
have  asked  that  aid  to  dependent  chil- 
dren of  tinemployed  parents  be  included 
m  the  District  of  Columbia  budget.  In 
my  Judgment,  the  position  taken  by  these 
two  Presidents  is  sound  and  fully  Justi- 
fied. The  program  has  the  support  of 
the  District  of  Columbia  Board  of  Com- 
missioners and,  I  believe,  every  other 
government  agency  or  private  institu- 
tion directly  concerned  with  welfare 
matters  In  the  District  of  Columbia. 

There  are  many  instances,  I  believe, 
that  demonstrate  that  the  employable 
father  needs  to — and  does — ^leave  the 
home  If  his  family  is  to  qualify  for  pub- 
lic assistance.  In  a  study  conducted  by 
the  District  of  Columbia  Health  and 
Welfare  Council,  in  cooperation  with  the 
Bureau  of  Social  Science  Research,  I 
am  Informed  that  various  instances  were 
reported  where  help  was  denied  because 
It  was  suspected  that  a  man — often  the 
husband — was  still  frequenting  the  house 
or  apartment.  Are  we  not  encouraging 
duplicity,  falsification,  and  cheating  by 
demanding  that  the  father  of  a  family 
stay  away  from  his  family  or  let  that 
family  suffer  the  severe  penalty  of  a 
denial  of  public  assistance?  Numerous 
instances  have  been  brought  to  my  at- 
tention as  a  member  of  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  the  District  of  Columbia  where 
the  father  has  been  forced  to  leave  the 
home  so  his  wife  and  children  could  ob- 
tain some  public  assistance  for  food, 
clothing,  and  shelter. 

I  am  chairman  of  the  Subcommittee 
of  the  Committee  on  the  District  of  Co- 
limibla  which  has  jurisdiction  over  pro- 
grams which  deal  with  these  very  sad 
and  sometimes  shocking  social  cases, 
which  involve  broken  homes,  or  involve 
homes  where  there  is  an  unemployed 
father,  or  homes  where  certain  other 
serious  problems  of  a  social  nature  exist, 
which  I  shall  briefly  mention  toward  the 
close  of  my  remarks. 

It  seems  to  me  that  we  should  be  en- 
couraging a  family  to  stay  together  as  a 
unit  rather  than  to  force  that  family 
to  break  up  in  order  to  get  some  kind  of 
financial  assistance. 

In  a  recent  case  before  the  domestic 
court  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  the 
plaintiff,  a  mother  of  nine  minor 
children,  asked  that  her  husband  be 
ordered  to  stay  away  from  his  family.    I 


wish  to  quote  from  the  presiding  Judge's 
decision: 

Tliat  she  receives  aid  for  dependent 
children  from  the  Department  of  Public  Wel- 
fare and  is  In  danger  of  losing  such  aid  be- 
cause defendant  (her  husband)  persists  in 
coming  to  her  house  against  her  wishes  and 
contrary  to  the  rules  of  the  Department  of 
Public  Welfare. 

The  decision  further  states: 

The  only  factual  conclusion  which  could 
be  drawn  was  that  the  plaintiff  testiflad 
truthfully  that  she  was  threatened  with  the 
removal  from  the  rolls  by  the  Investigator 
of  the  Department  of  Public  Welfare. 

The  decision  in  this  case  goes  on  to 
state  that: 

It  is  the  opinion  of  this  court  that  the 
Director  (of  the  DPW)  may  not  remove  the 
plaintiff  from  such  ellglbUity  solely  on  the 
ground  that  the  defendant's  husband  has 
been  visiting  his  wife  and  famUy  In  the 
family  home  frequently.  Such  a  reason  is 
Illegal,  arbitrary,  and  contrary  to  public  pol- 
icy, and  therefore  the  Director  is  enjoined 
from  taking  that  particular  type  of  action. 

In  my  judgment,  Mr.  President,  the 
court's  decision  goes  to  the  heart  of  the 
issue,  that  is,  it  is  against  public  policy 
to  compel  a  family  to  separate  In  order 
to  become  eligible  for  public  assistance. 

Congress  has  given  every  State  In  the 
country  an  opportunity  to  choose 
whether  or  not  it  wants  to  participate  in 
the  aid  to  dependent  chUdren  of  unem- 
ployed parents  program.  Congress  did 
this  by  authorizing  the  program,  as  well 
as  providing  the  needed  matching  funds 
to  put  the  program  Into  operation. 

It  does  not  make  sense  to  me  that  the 
citizens  of  the  District  of  Columbia  who, 
I  am  convinced,  are  prepared  to  assume 
their  share  of  the  cost,  should  be  denied 
the  opportunity  to  do  so  under  this  most 
worthwhile  program. 

As  a  member  of  the  Senate  Commit- 
tee on  the  District  of  Columbia,  I  have 
noted  a  great  increase  in  the  popula- 
tion of  Junior  Village  for  the  years  1962 
and  1963.  The  population  of  Jimior 
Village  is  far  beyond  the  capacity  of 
that  institution.  I  am  informed  that 
many  of  these  children  were  placed  there 
because  their  parents  were  denied  pub- 
lic assistance  based  on  the  assumption 
that  an  employable  father  came  near 
the  home  of  the  family. 

Mr.  President,  there  is  a  great  moral 
issue  involved  here  but,  assume  for  a 
moment,  that  you  want  to  put  it  on  the 
basis  of  dollars  and  cents.  I  am  advised 
that  the  average  cost  per  month  for  a 
child  who  is  a  member  of  an  aid  to  de- 
pendent children  family  Is  $32.  If  the 
family  Is  forced  by  public  assistance  re- 
strictions to  break  up.  the  cost  to  the 
city  to  put  this  child  in  a  foster  home 
runs  between  $60  and  $70  per  month. 
If  the  same  child  is  admitted  to  Junior 
Village,  the  estimated  cost  of  caring  for 
the  child  amounts  to  more  than  $200  per 
month. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  deeply  concerned 
about  the  problem  in  the  District  of 
Columbia— in  the  slum  areas,  in  areas  of 
crowding  and  overpopulation,  and  In 
areas  where  there  Is  a  large  amount  of 
unemployment.  We  all  know  that  those 
areas  fte  predominately  areas  In  which 
Negroes  live. 
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I  also  believe  that  in  those  areeis  of 
this  city  are  some  who  seek  to  use  the 
welfare  programs,  the  unemployment 
benefit  programs,  and  other  public  as- 
sistance programs  as  a  form  of  liveli- 
hood. I  am  aware  that  instances  can 
be  dted  in  which  lUeRltimacy  has  be- 
come an  occupation ;  that  there  are  some 
shocking  examples  or  instances  in  which 
there  are  those  who  have  a  code  of 
moralltjr  that  causes  them  to  produce 
illegitimate   children.     They    do   so,    in 


icorrl    deserves   the  wholehearted   sup- 
port of  every  Member  of  this  body 

There  can  be  no  question  that  the  de- 
pendent child  of  an  unemployed  parent 
may  be  wholly  as  needy  of  aid  as  the  de- 
pendent child  of  an  incapacitated,  de- 
ceased, or  a  continually  absent  parent. 
Congrevss  recognized  this  in  1961  when 
It  extended  Federal  participation  In 
State  aid  to  dependent  children  pro- 
kcrams  to  include  the  authorization  of 
matching'    funds    to    any    State    which 


Jvly  Si 

stration  by  this  body  of  its  desire  to  otn. 
vide  fair  and  equitable  support  for  thi 
many  needy  citizens  in  the  Dutn.^^ 
Columbia.  ^*^  °^ 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia  w. 
President,  this  issue  was  thoroug^Y 
aired  and  debated  last  year  and  inV 
judgment,  the  facts  have  not  changed 
from  what  they  were  at  that  time.  ijiS 
not  believe  then  that  the  program  wu 
justified.  I  presented  what  I  felt  to  ht 
a  cogent  argument  in  support  of  my  po- 


part,  In  order  to  collect  the  benefits  that     raaintauLs  a  program  of  aid  to  dependent     sition  and  that  argument  still  stands 


flow  from  a  welfare  program.  But  they 
produce  them;  and  those  children  are 
like  other  children.  In  my  judgment. 
we  should  not  take  our  eyes  off  the  chil- 
dren. We  have  the  problem  of  social 
service  for  the  parents  involved.  We 
have  an  obligation  to  do  what  we  can, 
by  way  of  training  and  education,  to 
have  them  recognize  the  responsibilities 
that  they  are  not  carrying  out  very  well 
by  this  course  of  action. 

But  let  us  be  careful  about  judging 
others.  It  is  eaisy  for  us  who  move 
about  and  have  our  strata  of  social 
values  and  our  conception  of  morality 
and  our  sense  of  obligation  to  our  fam- 
ilies and  to  the  public,  too.  to  recoil  when 
we  observe  the  type  of  problem  to  which 
I  have  Just  alluded.  But  I  do  not  be- 
lieve the  answer  to  that  problem  is  to 
follow  to  what  amounts,  in  fact  and  re- 
sult, to  a  punitive  approach.  I  do  not 
believe  the  answer  Is  to  deny  benefits  to 
needy  children  in  homes  where  there  is 
a  man.  presumably  the  father,  although 
he  may  be  a  father  by  common  law  mar- 
riage or  by  a  relationship  that  may  not 
have  yet  been  established  as  a  common 
law  marriage.  At  least,  he  is  a  man  In 
the  household  I  do  not  believe  the 
penalty  ought  to  be  imposed  upon  the 
child. 

I  believe  we  should  provide  for  the 
District  of  Columbia  the  same  program, 
or  make  permissible  the  same  program. 
for  aid  to  dependent  children  of  unem- 
ployed parents  as  It  provided  in  other 
parts  of  the  country.  If  the  informa- 
tion supplied  me  by  the  authorities  in 
the  District  of  Columbia  government  is 
correct,  that  program  is  made  available 
in  every  city  having  a  population  of 
500,000  or  more,  except  Washington 
DC. 

We  ought  to  see  what  can  be  accom- 
plished by  the  adoption  of  the  Riblcoff 
amendment.  Let  us  give  it  a  trial  for  a 
year  and  see  what  the  evidence  will  show 
at  the  end  of  that  period  of  time 

As  for  me,  count  me  out  on  what  I  con- 
sider to  be  the  punitive  approach  I 
shall  not  vote  for  what  I  believe  is  a  con- 
tinuation of  a  program  whereby  we  In 
Congress  proceed  to  render  a  Judgment 
on  what  I  think  Is  a  serious  social  prob- 
lem that  basically  involves  an  analysis 
of  moral  values  To  follow  such  a  puni- 
tive approach,  in  my  opinion,  will  be 
done  at  great  cost  and  .suffering  to  inno- 
cent children  I  do  not  believe  legisla- 
tion based  upon  that  principle  is  de- 
fensible 

Mr.  McINTYRE  Mr  President,  as  a 
member  of  the  Committee  on  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia.  I  feel  that  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  distinguished  jun- 
ior Senator  from  Connecticut  IMr   Rjb- 


children  of  unemployed  parents.  The 
original  authorization  was  only  for  a 
year,  but  In  196J  Federal  participation 
in  the  program  was  extended  until  1967. 

All  50  States  are  now  eligible  to  par- 
ticipate In  thLs  worthy  Federal  program 
and  .some  18  of  them  have  already  chosen 
to  do  so.  The  District  of  Columbia,  how- 
ever, has  been  denied  the  benefits  of  this 
program  bt'cause  of  the  refusal  of  the 
Senate  Subcommittee  on  Appropriations 
for  the  District  of  Columbia  to  Include 
In  the  bud-Jet  the  minimal  funds  re- 
quired to  initiate  a  6-rnonth  program. 
Public  opmion  In  the  District  Ls  over- 
whelmingly in  favor  of  having  Congress 
provide  the  means  for  our  Nation's  Capi- 
tal's participation  in  the  Federal  pro- 
gram, as  was  demonstrated  by  the 
primary  election  of  last  spring,  when 
District  Democrats  voted  In  favor  of  the 
program,  72.000  to  1.612  Numerou-s  civic 
organizations  and  interested  citizens 
have  written  to  me  urging  adoption  of 
the  program,  and  not  a  single  dl.ssentlng 
letter  or  telegram  ran  b«'  found  in  the 
formidable  stack  that  has  now  accumu- 
lated 

The  Senator  from  Connecticut  has 
ably  pre.sented  to  the  Senate  a  descrip- 
tion of  the  need  for  this  appropriation 
and  of  the  benefits  that  it  would  bring 
to  the  citizens  of  the  District  I  need 
only  empha.si/e  at  this  time  the  pro- 
gram of  aid-to-deptuident  children  of 
unemployed  parents  is  not  aimed  at 
eliminating  the  so-called  man-ln-the- 
house  rule  Indt-ed.  a  husband  or 
father  found  in  the  house  may  be  em- 
ployed, in  which  ca.se  the  family  would 
still  be  ineligible  for  a.ssistance  under 
the  propo.sed  program  However,  a 
father  who  is  unemployed,  and  does  not 
qualify  for  unemployment  compen-sa- 
tton.  nefd  not.  under  the  proposed  pro- 
gram, desert  his  household  m  order  that 
his  children  may  be  eligible  for  welfare 
aid  The  program  would  apply  not  only 
to  fathers  in  the  home,  but  al.so  to  nat- 
ural or  adoptive  mothers  in  fatherles.s 
homes,  and  these  latter  would  make  up 
a  majority  of  the  ca.ses  Registration 
at  the  U  S  Employment  Service  and  the 
acceptance  of  any  available  work  will, 
of  course,  be  conditions  of  eligibility 

Mr  President,  the  late  beloved  Presi- 
dent Kennedy  asked  that  the  District  of 
Columbia  be  allowed  to  particu>ate  in 
the  Federal  assistance  program,  and 
President  John,son  reiterated  that  re- 
quest in  his  budget  me.s.sage  of  la.st  Jan- 
uary It  behooves  the  Senate  to  heed 
the  voice  of  the  public  con.science  and 
to  show  our  response  tt)  the  needs  of 
those  citizens  who.  ior  various  reasons, 
or  for  temporary  periods,  are  unable  to 
make  their  way  In  scxriety  I  urge  the 
approval  of  this  amendment  as  a  demon- 


I  would  merely  take  5  minutes  to  rf- 
capitulate  the  reasons  why  I  believe  the 
Senate  Appropriations  Committee  wu 
correct  in  deleting  this  item  from  the 
bill  before  us. 

First.  The  House  turned  dowTi  the  re- 
quest  In  fl.scal  year  1963,  so  that  It  can- 
not be  said,  as  was  said  a  few  momenu 
ago  by  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
New  Hampshire — who  is  now  in  the 
chair  as  the  Presiding  Officer — that  the 
program  has  been  denied  by  the  Senate 
.Appropriations  Subcommittee  on  the 
District  of  Columbia. 

Tliat  Is  only  partly  true  The  Houae 
turned  down  the  request  In  fiscal  year 
1963  The  Senate  turned  down  the  re- 
quest In  fiscal  year  1964.  The  requeit 
last  year  was  never  presented  to  the 
House  The  Hou.se  acted  on  the  "A" 
budget  This  Item  was  not  in  the  "A" 
budget  This  item  last  year  was  In  the 
B  "  budget  which  came  to  the  Senate 
and  It  was  denied  by  the  Senate  when 
It  rejected  the  Riblcoff  amendment.  Of 
course,  the  Senate  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee and  the  subcommittee  last  year 
had.  prior  to  the  action  taken  by  the 
Senate,  denied  the  request. 

This  year,  the  House  Included  the  Item 
But  I  say  to  the  Senate  that  only  U 
questions  were  asked  In  the  House  sub- 
committee. 

This  IS  not  Intended  as  any  reflection 
on  the  Hou.se  subcommittee,  but  the  rec- 
ord will  show  that  no  more  than  12  ques- 
tions were  asked:  whereas.  In  the  Senate 
Appropriations  Subcommittee  this  yeir. 
approximately  100  questions  were  asked 
concerning  this  one  item  alone,  and  last 
year  approximately  225  questions  were 
asked  by  the  Senate  subcommittee  con- 
cerning this  one  item 

Second  The  program  is  not  justtfled 
m  the  District  of  Columbia  because  the 
unemployment  rate  is  low  comparatively 
speaking 

Third  The  general  level  of  prosperity 
IS  high 

Fourth  The  Dt-partment  of  Welfare 
has  been  unable  to  prevent  a  firm  projec- 
tion of  cost  estimates  for  the  future  op- 
eration of  the  program 

Fifth  The  man-in-the-house  nik 
would  be  nullified,  and  the  Federal  Oct- 
ernment  would  close  its  eyes  to  the  pret- 
ence of  the  paramour  in  the  home,  and 
he  could  be  Included  In  the  benefit  plan. 

Sixth  The  ADC  caseload,  which  hai 
been  reduced  roughly  30  percent  over 
the  last  2' 2  years,  would  be  increased 
L*7'j  percent  in  the  first  full  year  oi 
operation  of  the  program.  Our  work  in 
reducing  the  caseload  over  the  past  24 
years  would  virtually  go  for  naught. 

Seventh  Additional  positions  would 
be  needed  and  additional  policing  would 
be  required 
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Eighth.  AdminlstraUve  burdens  would 

"^NrntT^Addltional  opportunities  for 
v,«.ting  would  be  presented. 

?Sith  It  has  not  been  shown  that  a 
(JTble  and  practicable  work  program  in 
hTDlstrict  of  Columbia  can  be  estab- 
Sh«l  States  which  presenUy  partici- 
SSe  in  the  AFDC-UP  program  hayevast 
Jnoortunltles  for  employment  of  AFDC- 
?^recipients  and  can  loan  them  to  mu- 
nicipalities and  county  courts,  and  use 
S  to  clean  up  after  floods,  flight  for- 
est fires,  remove  brush  along  the  high- 
ways, and  so  forth. 

Eleventh.  Work  training  programs 
already  exist  in  the  District  of  Columbia. 
Another  work  training  program  is  not 

1^»elfth.  The  program  Is  costly  both 
U)  local  and  Federal  Government.  The 
fir?t  full  years  total  cost  of  the  program 
would  excised  $2,577,000.  'What  the  cost 
will  be  beyond  that,  nobody  knows. 

Thirteenth.  If  the  program  is  Initiated 
It  will  never  be  terminated  until  the  Fed- 
eral law  Is  repealed  or  permitted  to  be 
terminated  without  renewal.  The  pe- 
culiar clicuifistances  which  obtain  in  this 
city  and  In  the  Congress  with  regard  to 
the  city  simply  rule  out  a  stoppage  of 
the  program  if  It  is  once  started— bar- 
rtnc,  as  I  have  said,  the  repeal  of  the 
Federal  authorizing  statute  or  failure  to 
e.Ktend  Its  life  beyond  1967. 

Fourteenth.  The  District  has  a  dlfOi- 
cult  financial  problem  now,  and  the 
AFDC-UP  program  would  merely  com- 
pound the  problem. 

Fifteenth.  The  AFDC-UP  program 
would  siphon  off  much  needed  moneys 
from  other  worthwhile  programs  dealing 
with  education,  and  so  forth. 

Sixteenth.  It  could  amount  to  a  back- 
door appropriation  approach,  In  that  cer- 
tain positions  could  be  created  without 
prior  authorization. 

Seventeenth.  This  is  an  unemploy- 
ment compensation  matter,  not  a  welfare 
matter.  Extend  the  period  for  unem- 
ployment compensation  coverage,  if  you 
wish,  but  let  us  not  start  a  new  welfare 
program  of  such  dimensions. 

Eighteenth  Recipients  would  receive 
more,  ordinarily,  imder  this  program, 
than  would  those  persons  who  draw  un- 
employment compensation. 

Nineteenth.  Only  19  States  have  elect- 
ed to  participate  and  continued  to  partic- 
ipate in  the  program  to  date.  The  State 
of  Kentucky  has  nine  counties  operat- 
ing under  a  pilot  program.  The  State  of 
Arizona  originally  participated  in  the 
plan  but  It  was  suspended  over  a  year 
wo  The  State  of  North  Carolina,  from 
which  the  fine  lady  commissioner  of 
welfare.  Dr.  Ellen  Winston,  comes,  par- 
Uclpated  for  awhile,  but  the  legislature 
refused  to  continue  participation  as  far 
back  as  2  years  ago.  If  the  program  is 
80  desirable,  why  do  the  other  31  States 
not  participate? 

Twentieth.  The  incentive  of  recipients 
to  find  other  work  would  be  impaired. 

Twenty-first.  The  program  wHl  attract 
to  the  District  of  Columbia  more  of  the 
same  element  which  now  constitutes  a 
burden  on  the  taxpayers,  which  is  driv- 
ing taxpayers  out  of  the  city  Into  adja- 
cent areas,  which  contributes  to  increas- 
ing crime  costs,  to  increasing  welfare 


and  health  costs,  and  to  decreasing  prop- 
erty values  and  lower  tax  potential. 

Mr.  President,  those  are  my  reasons 
which  I  present  in  justification  of  the 
action  of  the  Senate  Appropriations 
Committee  In  deleting  this  item  from  the 

bill. 

Mention  has  been  made  of  Junior  Vil- 
lage and  its  population. 

I  invite  attention  to  the  fact  that  the 
average  dally  population  during  fiscal 
year  1964  was  779,  as  against  a  projected 
estimate  of  910;  so  that  the  population 
fell  far  below  the  predicted  estimate. 

The  committee,  and  particularly  the 
subcommittee,  is  doing  everything  it  can 
to  give  the  Welfare  Department  the  tools 
with  which  It  can  continue  to  decrease 
the  population  at  Junior  Village,  and  put 
children  into  foster  homes,  or  return 
them  to  the  homes  of  relatives  or  parents, 
rather  than  in  Junior  Village. 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  West  Virginia  yield  for 
one  question? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  shall 
be  glad  to  yield  to  the  Senator  from 
Connecticut,  but  I  would  prefer  to  finish 
my  statement  first. 

Reference  has  been  made  to  West  Vir- 
ginia. We  have  heard  implications  here 
that  if  It  is  good  enough  for  West  Vir- 
ginia, It  Is  good  enough  for  the  District 
of  Columbia. 

Yes.  We  had  11.223  cases  on  the 
AFEUCP  program  in  West  Virginia  as 
of  June,  it  is  true.  But  if  what  is  good 
enough  for  West  Virginia  is  good  enovigh 
for  the  District  of  Columbia,  what  does 
the  Senator  have  to  say  about  a  ceiling 
on  welfare  payments?  We  have  a  ceil- 
ing of  $165  on  ADC  payments  in  West 
Virginia. 

Saying  that  what  is  good  enough  for 
the  State  of  West  Virginia  is  good  enough 
for  the  District  of  Columbia  simply  is  not 
a  good  argument  to  present.  The  State 
of  West  Virginia  has  more  unemployment 
than  does  the  District,  but  we  are  consid- 
ering a  measure  today  for  the  District  of 
Columbia,  and  not  for  the  State  of  West 
Virginia. 

Of  course  we  are  all  concerned  about 
children.  But  I  must  keep  in  mind  that 
what  we  are  doing  is  appropriating 
money  for  all  of  the  Departments  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  goverrmient.  I  must 
keep  in  mind  the  revenues  that  are  col- 
lected. I  must  keep  in  mind  the  needs 
of  the  other  programs  in  the  Department 
of  'Welfare.  I  must  keep  in  constant 
view  the  needs  of  other  important  de- 
partments. We  have  just  so  much 
money  to  spread  around.  We  can  only 
do  so  much  with  what  we  have. 

We  have  done  our  best.  I  trust  that 
the  Senate  will  again  vote  down  the 
amendment  submitted  by  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Connecticut  [Mr. 
RIBICOFF  ].  I  could  argue  this  matter  ad 
infinitum  with  the  Senator,  as  I  did  last 
year,  but  Senators  are  already  acquaint- 
ed with  the  Issue  and  they  have  their 
minds  made  up.  I  do  not  wish  to  debate 
the  amendment  further. 

Mr.   RIBICOFF.     Mr.   President,   will 

the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.    I  yield. 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.    How  does  the  able 

Senator  from  West  Virginia  distinguish 


between  a  single  hungry  family  in  West 
Virginia  and  a  single  hungry  family  in 
the  District  of  Coliunbla? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  in  my  judgment  that  ques- 
tion— and  I  do  not  mean  to  be  imperti- 
nent In  replying  to  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Connecticut — does  not  go 
to  the  point  at  issue  here. 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  The  reason  it  Is  per- 
tinent in  this:  the  Senator  from  West 
Virginia  pointed  out. the  difference  be- 
tween the  rates  of  unemployment;  I 
am  pointing  out  to  the  Senator  from 
West  Virginia  that  the  rate  of  imemploy- 
ment  has  no  bearing  whatsoever  upon  a 
hungry  family.  Whether  we  have  one 
family  with  unemployed  parents  in  the 
District  and  11,000  families  with  unem- 
ployed parents  in  West  Virginia,  a  single 
hungry  family  in  West  Virginia  and  a 
single  hungry  family  in  the  District  of 
Columbia  are  the  same. 

The  Senator  may  accuse  me  of  im- 
pertinence, but  I  still  think  that  question 
is  worthy  of  a  response. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  there  will  always  be  children 
in  the  Senator's  State,  and  in  the  State 
of  West  Virginia,  and  in  the  District  of 
Coliunbla  who  will  not  receive  enough 
food.  There  are  children  in  those  States 
which  are  presently  participating  In  this 
program  who  are  InsufiBciently  fed.  If 
there  are  children  in  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia who  are  hungry,  I  say  that  the 
District  of  Columbia  has  no  higher  per- 
centage of  hungry  children  that  do  many 
of  the  States  that  are  participating  in 
this  program. 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  The  difference  is  that 
the  Legislature  in  the  State  of  Connecti- 
cut in  its  wisdom,  and  the  Legislature  of 
the  State  of  West  Virginia  in  its  wisdom 
have  found  Income  for  this  program  to 
take  care  of  the  hungry  children  of  un- 
employed parents.  I  say  that  the  Senate 
of  the  United  States  in  its  wisdom,  be- 
cause there  is  not  an  independent  legis- 
lative body  in  the  District  of  Columbia, 
has  the  responsibility  of  doing  for  the 
District  of  Columbia  what  the  Legisla- 
tures of  the  States  of  West  Virginia  and 
Connecticut  had  the  courage  and  the 
foresight  to  do. 

Will  the  Senate  of  the  United  States 
stand  accused  of  being  more  indifferent 
to  the  welfare  of  the  people  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  than  the  Legislature  of 
the  State  of  West  Virginia  or  the  Legisla- 
ture of  the  State  of  Connecticut  is  toward 
its  people? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Again  I 
say  that  we  are  appropriating  money  to- 
day for  the  District  of  Columbia,  and  not 
for  the  State  of  West  Virginia.  Jesus 
stated  that  we  would  always  have  the 
poor  with  us.  And  regardless  of  what 
program  we  may  initiate  here  today,  a 
year  from  today,  or  at  any  future  time, 
there  will  always  be  some  people  in  need. 
I  remind  the  Senator  from  Connecticut 
that  if  we  Institute  this  program  today, 
we  shall  not  thereby  guarantee  to  the 
people  of  the  District  of  Columbia  that 
there  will  not  continue  to  be  some  chil- 
dren who  will  not  receive  what  they  need. 
I  point  out  also  that  there  Is  no  assur- 
ance that  merely  because  welfare  benefits 
go  into  the  home  of  a  certain  recipient, 
the  children  therein  will  receive  what 
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they  need  u  a  result  of  the  check  that 
goes  there. 

Mr.  RIBICOFP  That  Is  a  very  Inter- 
esting reply.  But  may  I  point  out  to  the 
Senator  from  West  Vlrsrlnia  that  there 
will  stin  be  hungry  children  In  West  Vir- 
ginia In  spite  of  the  millions  West  Vir- 
ginia is  receiving  under  this  particular 
program.  The  Senator  has  pointed  out 
that  the  State  of  North  Carolina  and  the 
State  of  Arizona  have  srlven  up  this  pro- 
gram. Would  the  Senator  from  We.st 
Virginia  advocate  that  West  Vlrsrlnia 
give  up  this  program'' 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia  What 
bearing  would  an  ans'A-er  to  that  ques- 
tion have  on  the  matter  before  us  for 
our  decision?  Again  I  .say  that  we  are 
not  appropriating  monry  today  for  the 
State  of  West  Virginia  The  Senator 
belabors  the  point  I  have  no  respon- 
sibility concerning  the  program  in  the 
State  of  West  Virginia  That  Is  the  re- 
sponsibility of  the  State  legislature  in 
the  State  of  West  Virginia  The  ques- 
tion is  not  germane,  Mr  President,  and 
It  is  but  typical  of  the  emotional  ap- 
proach used  all  too  often  in  discussions 
regarding  welfare  programs 

Mr.  RIBICOFF  I  think  the  respon.se 
of  the  Senator  from  West  Virginia  ."jpeaks 
louder  than  any  reply  that  I  could  make 

Basically,  the  Statp  nf  West  Virginia. 
in  its  wisdom  and  In  its  basic  concern 
for  the  hungry  childr-'n  of  We.st  Virginia. 
has  taken  advantaii;^"  of  thl.s  program: 
and  last  year  it  received  the  sum  of  $15 
million  from  the  Federal  Government. 
In  one  month's  time,  m  the  month  of 
May,  the  State  of  West  Virginia  received 
more  money  than  the  Federal  share  for 
the  District  of  Columbia  would  be  for 
an  entire  year 

It  is  true  that  the  hungry  will  be  with 
us  at  all  times  But  it  will  be  a  sad  day 
in  this  countr>'  and  in  the  U  S  Senate 
when  the  people  and  the  Senate  arr  not 
concerned  with  at  least  trying  to  allevi- 
ate the  problems  of  the  hungry  any- 
where in  the  United  States 

I  am  at  a  loss  to  understand  ho-a,-  we 
in  the  Senate  can  be  callous  and  indiffer- 
ent to  the  hungry  mouths  in  the  District 
of  Columbia,  when  wp  u.se  the  same  Fed- 
eral funds  to  feed  th-r-  hungry  mouths 
In  the  rest  of  the  United  States 

The  people  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
are  hiiman  beings  They  ^e  entitled  to 
our  compassion  They  'are  entitled  to 
equality  of  the  law  And  they  are  en- 
titled to  be  treated  as  fairly  and  equally 
as  the  people  in  the  rest  of  the  United 
States. 

Our  responsibihty  Is  even  greater  In 
the  District  of  Columbia  than  It  is  In  the 
rest  of  the  country.  Having  denied  the 
people  of  the  District  of  Columbia  rep- 
resentation and  a  voice  in  their  own  af- 
fairs, plain  ordinary  justice  demands 
that  we  do  not  deny  the  people  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  the  .same  equality 
in  funds  that  we  are  willing  to  give  other 
people  In  the  United  States 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President.  I  shall  not  prolong  the  de- 
bate. I  stand  by  the  case  that  I  have 
made  last  year  and  again  this  year  I 
am  ready  for  a  vote. 


J^y  Si 

with  such  great  social  needs  u  Jm..-. 

Village.    The  .senior  Senator  fron^ 

gon  will  never  put  a  dollar  sign  nTKmtT 

humanity    obligations.      I   wish  to 

that   through   no  stretch  of  the  \a^ 

mation    can    Junior    Village    be   tf^ 

as    any    justification    for    putting  ch? 

dren  In  Junior  Village  rather  than  ]en 

ing   them   in  a  home,  even  though  tl^ 

father  may  be  a  father  of  such  mmj 

standards  that  you  and  I  are  not  enthia 

astic  about  it.    But  to  deny  to  that  wifi 

and  to  those  children  the  help  that  th! 

Virginia  fears  ari.se.  we  can  modify  the     Ribicoff  amendment  would  give  to  thm 

law  when  the  question  conu-s  up  again     merely  because  there  is  in  the  hnt^ 


Mr  MORSE  Mr  President,  I  have 
two  or  three  comments  which  I  should 
like  to  make  on  the  observations  of  the 
Senator  from  West  Virginia  The  Sena- 
tor from  West  Virginia  is  apparently  of 
the  opinion  that  if  we  adopt  the  Ribi- 
coff iimendinent  t-oday  and  bring  the 
District  of  Columbia  under  the  same 
program  th.it  needy  families  in  many 
States  are  able  to  have  the  benefit  of.  we 
shall  bt*  .saddled  with  it  Of  cour.se  we 
shall  not  be  .saddled  with  it  If  the 
abuse's    which    the   Senator    from    West 


next  year  I  think  we  should  give  the 
program  proposed  by  the  Senator  from 
Connecticut  a  trial  In  the  Di.strict  of  Co- 
lumbia because'  the  overall  e-xperlence 
with  It  In  other  States  hii.s  proved  to  be 
.sound. 

I  become  a  little  lost  in  the  logic  of 
the  Senator  from  We.st  Virginia  when  he 
points  out  that  we  are  going  to  be  sad- 
dled with  It  He  ha.s  pointed  out  that 
the  legislatures  of  other  States  have  al- 
ready mcxliried  it  Of  course,  we  are  the 
Legislature  for  the  District  of  Columbia; 
and  any  time  that  a  ca.se  can  be  made 
that  shows  that  the  law  ought  to  be 
mcxlitied.  we  have  the  duty  t<i  study  the 
ca.se  and  offer  the  amendments  to  the 
law 

The  Senator  from  West  Virginia  speaks 
about  the  population  of  Junior  Village 
He  .said  that  it  is  less  than  wa.s  pre- 
dicted some  years  ago.  My  recollection 
Is  that  :t  is  in  the  neighUirhood  of  750. 
ITie  Senator  ha.s  sugge.sted  tluit  it  was 
exp*'cted  that  it  might  be  900 

Mr  President.  I  have  a  corollary  juris- 
diction over  Junior  Village  u  ith  the  Sena- 
tor from  We.st  Viruinia  He  has  juris- 
diction over  It  m  the  .sen.se  that  he  has 
a  .special  responsibility  over  the  appro- 
priation problem.s  connected  with  it  I 
have  jurisdictKjii  over  It  In  connection 
with  the  legislative  problems  connected 
with  It  as  chairman  of  the  Subcommittee 
on  Public  Health.  Education.  Welfare, 
and  Safety  of  the  Senate  District  of  Co- 
lumbia Committee 

Mr.  President,  come  with  me  to  Junior 
Village  Junior  Village  still  l.s  overcrowd- 
ed with  Its  present  population  Thank 
God.  there  was  not  an  attempt  to  put 
some  900  children  m  the  institution 
Come  with  me  as  volunteer  women  and 
men  from  the  various  community  welfare 
groups  in  the  District  of  Columbia  con- 
tribute of  their  time  and  do  the  wonder- 
ful Work  tluit  they  do  in  going  out  there — 
volunteering  their  time  to  take  care  of 
those  children  I  have  been  out  there 
and  seen  examples  of  the  kind  of  hu- 
manity to  man  that  those  wonderful 
men  and  women  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia arc  expressing  in  Junior  Village. 
I  wish  to  say  that  it  is  a  disgrace  to  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  that  we 
leave  Junior  Village  in  its  present  deplor- 
able condition  We  ought  to  be  a.shamed 
of  ourselves  We  ought  to  appropriate 
money  to  expand  the  facility  more 
rapidly 

We  ought  to  provide  more  professional 
care  in  Junior  Village.  Do  not  talk  to 
me  about  saving  dollars  in  connection 


the  home  i 

father  who  Is  a  malingerer,  a  no-good 
and  a  loafer,  In  my  judgment  cannot 
.square  with  the  .social  obligations  of  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  CI>ARK.  Mr.  President,  will  Um 
Senator  yield '' 

Mr  MOflSE.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania 

Mr.  CLARK  How  long  has  the  Sen- 
ator  from  Oregon  servt>d  on  the  Coo- 
mittt^e  of  the  District  of  Columbia? 

Mr  MORSE.  I  served  on  it  when  I 
first  came  to  the  Senate.  I  served  for 
a  period  of  time  I  was  off  the  com- 
mittee for  a  peruxl  of  time,  and  then 
the  Senate  conferred  a  great  favor  upon 
me.  I  was  kicked  back  on  It.  Now  the 
Senate  cannot  kick  me  off  it,  becaiut 
I  use  my  seniority  rights  to  .stay  on  1: 

As  an  old  teacher  of  muiuclpal  law 
I  b»^lleve  I  should  continue  to  punlafc 
myself  by  staying  on  the  committee  from 
the  standpoint  that,  as  an  alderman  ic 
the  District  of  Columbia.  I  have  dis- 
covered what  a  poor  teacher  of  munlcipti 
law  I  was.  I  owe  an  apology  to  every 
student  who  ever  took  my  course,  butao 
does  every  other  professor  of  munldpil 
law  who  t^'iiches  the  standard  matenili 
on  municipal  law.  The  difference  be- 
tween the  law  In  action  and  municlptl 
law  on  tlie  books  I  believe  Is  probaiLt 
greater  than  in  any  other  field  of  the 
law.  I  have  been  shocktxl  at  what  I 
have  learned  as  chairman  of  the  Public 
Health.  Education.  Welfare,  and  Safety 
Subcommittee. 

The  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  was 
my  right-hand  power,  so  to  speak,  whet 
in  1957  we  conducted  what  became  In- 
ternationally known  as  the  "hungry  chil- 
dren investigation  of  the  District  of 
Columbia"  because  of  the  deplorable  con- 
ditions we  brought  out  m  1957.  The 
Investigation  became  known  In  many 
capitals  m  the  world.  The  Senator  wil 
remember  at  that  time  the  reaction  we 
had  from  New  Delhi  and  India,  and 
the  reaction  that  we  had  from  the  cap- 
itals of  Europe  and  the  capitals  of  many 
of  our  Latin  American  neighbors. 

I  have  lived  with  the  problem  fornoany 
years:  and.  as  I  said  In  my  speech  a  few 
moments  ago.  I  shall  not  take  my  ejn 
and  attention  off  these  children.  I  shall 
not  let  the  conduct  of  parents  cause  me 
to  forget  my  obligation  to  those  chlldrea 

I  shall  rest  my  case  on  a  great  splrttuil 

lesson  that  I  learned  a  great  while  a<o: 

Suffer  the  little  children  to  come  unto  Ml 

and    forbid    then^    not:    for    of   such  U  tt* 

kingdom  of  Ood 
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r,.K   nff  amendment  seeks  to  put     and  the  members  of  the  committee  sup-     attention,  that  this  subcommittee,  under 
T^'  ?i^' 1  te^WnTinto^acti^.  ported  us  in  insisting  that  the  food  be     the  chairmansWp  of  the  Senator  from 

^^  'P^t^foTthe  Ribicoff  amendment     ^applied  to  the  wonderful  welfare  houses     West  Virginia,  hw  not  been  unmindful 
ishall  vo^for  theRmicon  amenom^  v     operated  by  the  Catholics,  the  Baptists,     of  human  needs  in  the  District  of  Co- 
»*^'^/'' ^  ^rgSit  of  ^onomy  or     tiS  Presbftenans.    and    various   other     lumbia.    I  can  say  this  because.  whUe  I 
doUar  sign,  an  argument  oiec^^  ^    charitable    organizations,     have  not  been  as  attentive  as  I  would 

^  implied  judgment  f^^}^^^^^^^     ^eseAd  to  the  Department  of  Agricul-     like  to  have  been  or  should  have  been. 
"P  °?  '  'h^  have  never  had  oppo^^^^      ture.  "They  are  not  going  to  steal  the     I  have  been  aware  of  the  efforts  he  has 
r' LT  we  have  hid   who  have  never     food.    Give  them  the  food  and  they  wm 
ties  that  we  ,"»J":_V„„;^,„^  „,^  v,o«o  >,ort      give  you  a  report,  after  they  have  used 

the  food,  on  how  they  have  vised  it.   We 

have  to  get  the  food  into  the  mouths 

of  the  children  and  their  parents." 
The  Senator  will  remember  that  in 

many  homes  they  did  not  know  how  to 

cook  the  food.    People  have  no  concep- 
tion of  the  shocking  social  conditions 

that  exist  in  the  District  of  Columbia. 

The  food  was  supplied  to  them  and  they 

did  not  know  how  to  cook  it.     What 

do  we  have  to  do?     These  wonderful 

women  working  in  the  welfare  houses 

went  into  the  homes   and  taught  the 

people  how  to  cook  oatmeal,  other  cereal. 

and  eggs,  so  they  could  feed  their  fami- 
lies.   Some  people  think  it  is  impossible. 

It  is  not  impossible.    It  is  a  real  problem 

that  exists  and  faces  us 


h»d  the  moral  training  that  we  have  had, 
nr  have  never  been  given  the  advantages 
we  have  had.  cause  me  to  say  to  them: 
"Your  children  will  not  be  the  bene- 
flciarles  of  this  kind  of  a  child  welfare 
nroeram"  becau.se  the  parents  are  way- 
ward That  Is  the  wrong  approach  to 
make  to  the  problem.  We  ought  to  pro- 
,nde  the  necessary  money.  Then  I  think 
we  ou,«ht  to  get  busy  and  use  the  job 
training  proizram  that  I  suggested  earlier 
in  mv  remarks.  We  should  get  after 
these  fathers  and  see  to  It  that  every  at- 
tempt IS  made  to  put  them  to  work.  But 
let  us  see  to  it  that  the  children  get  the 
benefit.s  of  the  law  that  the  Ribicoff 
amendment  seeks  to  give  to  them. 
Mr.  CLARK.     Mr.  President,  will  the 

Senator  yield"" 

Mr  MORSE.    I  yield. 

Mr.  CLARK  I  well  remember  serving 
with  the  Senator  from  Oregon  when  I 
sened  on  the  District  of  Columbia  Com- 
mittee in  1957  and  1958.  I  well  remem- 
ber the  investigation  which  he  headed 
»nth  such  ability.  That  was  why  I  asked 
him  how  long  he  had  served  on  the  com- 
mittee. In  my  opinion,  the  senior  Sen- 
ator from  Oregon  knows  more  about  the 
conditions  of  poverty  and  misery  in  the 
District  of  Columbia — the  problems  of 
children— than  any  other  person  now 
serving  in  the  U.S.  Senate. 

His  opinion,  In  my  judgment.  Is  en- 
titled to  the  L'reatest  possible  weight  by 
his  colleagues  I  am  confident  that  had 
I  continued  to  serve  on  that  conmiittee — 
and  I  rather  regretted  that  I  got  off — I 
would  be  supporting  him  100  percent  as  a 
member  of  the  committee  in  support  of 
the  amendment  I  pay  my  respects  to 
the  Senator  from  Connecticut,  a  rela- 
Uvely  new  Member  of  this  body,  for  his 
compassion  and  understanding  of  the 
problem 

Let  me  .say  to  my  good  friend  that 
when  he  u.sed  the  quotation  from  the 
Bible  he  took  the  words  right  out  of  my 
mouth  I  was  about  to  use  that  quota- 
tion. 

Mr  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  vlcld'' 

Mr.  CLARK.    I  yield. 

Mr  MORSE.  The  Senator  gives  me 
credit  that  I  do  not  deserve.  The  work 
of  the  committee  in  1957  on  the  hungry 
children  study  was  done  by  the  entire 
subcommittee,  on  both  sides.  I  know  of 
the  great  contribution  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  made,  I  do  not  think  he 
will  be  embarrassed  or  take  offense  when 
I  say  that  when  he  noticed  the  redtape 
on  the  part  of  the  surplus  food  experts 
in  the  Department  of  Agriculture  in  ap- 
plying and  making  available  surplus  food 
for  feeding  needy  families  in  the  District 
of  Columbia,  the  Senator  frcwn  Pennsyl- 
vania—I  think  he  will  permit  me  to  use 
a  figure  of  speech — went  through  the 
roof.    The  Senator  from  Pennsylvania, 


We  sit  here  in  these  elegant  surround- 
ings and  confine  ourselves  to  w-hat  are 
luxurious  surroundings.  Yet  I  can  take 
Senators  within  little  more  than  a 
stone's  throw  of  the  Capitol  and  show 
them  shocking  and  deplorable  condi- 
tions. The  people  who  live  that  way 
are  human  beings.  We  have  a  problem 
before  us.  not  of  denying  them  that  aid, 
but  of  giving  them  the  advantage,  in 
every  possible  way  we  can,  of  supplying 
them,  under  reasonable  checks,  I  am 
suggesting  the  check  of  the  work  train- 
ing program  provided  under  our  present 
system.  Let  us  give  the  people  job  train- 
ing, but  let  us  not  take  it  out  on  these 
boys  and  girls. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President.  I 
shall  not  take  long.  First.  I  shall  vote 
for  the  Ribicoff  amendment.  I  wish  to 
say  a  word  of  thanks  to  the  members 
of  the  Appropriation  Subcommittee  on 
the  District  of  Columbia,  particularly 
the  distinguished  chairman,  for  having 
given  so  much  attention  and  time  to 
problems  of  the  District  of  Columbia. 

I  salute  the  Senator  from  Oregon.  I 
remember  full  well  what  he  described 
as  some  of  the  pitiful  conditions  that 
existed  in  this  community,  and  still  exist 
In  part.  I  thank  the  Senator  from  Con- 
necticut for  his  valiant  fight  on  the  floor 
for  better  conditions  in  this  community. 
I  pay  tribute  to  the  Senator  from  Penn- 
sylvania, who  many  times,  along  with 
other  Senators,  has  spoken  for  improv- 
ing the  welfare  conditions  in  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia.  But  I  want  to  make 
my  position  clear.  The  chairman  of  the 
subcommittee  has  known  all  along,  be- 
cause I  am  very  frank  with  him,  that  I 
support  aid  to  children  of  unemployed 
fathers.  I  think  that  program  has  merit. 
In  the  District  of  Columbia  490  cases 
would  be  Involved. 

The  amount  of  money  provided  in  this 
bill  Is  very  small  insofar  as  total  cost 
to  the  Treasury  of  the  taxpayers  is  con- 
cerned. However,  it  ought  to  be  clear 
for  the  R«coRD,  and  I  ask  my  colleagues' 


made  and  the  hours  he  has  spent.  He 
has  not  asked  me  to  defend  his  record. 
He  does  not  need  my  defense.  But  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  was  interested 
in  textbooks.  The  Senator  from  Minne- 
sota took  his  case  to  the  chairman  and 
his  subcommittee.  The  District  of 
Columbia  now  has  excellent  textbooks, 
primarily  because  the  chairman  of  the 
subcommittee  and  other  members  in  this 
body  went  to  the  School  Board  and  au- 
thorities and  insisted  on  an  inventory 
of  textbook  needs.  It  h£is  been  updated, 
and  substantial  funds  have  been  pro- 
vided for  that  program.  The  same  thing 
happened  with  respect  to  librarians, 
teachers,  and  new  schools. 

The  Senate  on  every  occasion  has  had 
to  raise  the  total  amount  for  the  District 
of  Coltunbia  far  beyond  what  the  other 
body  provided. 

We  have  improved  the  welfare  pro- 
gram in  this  city.  We  have  provided  for 
the  school  lunch  program.  It  is  true 
that  there  was  unbelievable  redtape,  but 
the  Senator  from  Minnesota  is  making 
the  point  that  these  needs  did  not  go 
unnoticed. 

Now  a  word  about  Junior  Village. 
Junior  Village  can  have  many  improve- 
ments, but  it  is  also  a  fact  that  three  new 
cottages  have  been  built,  old  cottages 
have  been  improved,  fire  protection  has 
been  improved,  faulty  wiring  and  water 
facilities  have  been  corrected.  It  is  a 
further  fact  that  medical  supplies  and 
medical  facilities  have  been  provided. 
It  is  also  a  fact  that  some  $72,000  for  a 
new  school  has  been  provided,  and  that 
other  activities  for  Junior  Village  are 
being  provided.  It  is  not  enough,  but  I 
merely  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  the 
needs  have  not  gone  unnoticed. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 
Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  yield. 
Mr.  MORSE.  Nothing  I  have  said  has 
indicated  that  some  progress  has  not 
been  made,  but  I  ask  the  Senator,  at  this 
hour  of  25  minutes  to  7.  if  Junior  Vil- 
lage is  adequate  to  take  care  of  little 
boys  and  girls  who  are  there  now? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  have  not  said 
that. 

Mr.  MORSE.  That  is  the  point  I 
make.  Substantially  more  facilities  are 
needed  than  are  there  at  present. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  do  not  say  more 
facilities  are  not  needed.  I  have  visited 
Junior  Village.  My  wife  has  visited 
Junior  Village.  I  know  people  who  work 
there  as  volunteers.  Further  attention 
is  needed  there.  The  foster  home  pro- 
gram has  been  expanded.  There  is  a 
great  argument  as  to  whether  Junior 
Village  should  be  expanded  or  the  foster 
home  program  should  be  expanded. 
Junior  Village  should  be  improved,  be- 
cause I  am  of  the  opinion  that  it  is  dif- 
ficult, at  times,  to  find  adequate  foster 
homes. 
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My  only  point  is  that  a  broad  base  of 
welfare  activities  has  been  developed  and 
encouraged  in  this  community.  While 
I  disagree  with  the  chairman  of  the  sub- 
committee on  aid  to  children  of  unem- 
ployed fathers,  I  want  the  Record  to  be 
clear  that  the  chairman  and  hus  sub- 
committee have  been  very  considerate  of 
the  many  welfare  needs  of  this  city. 
When  we  go  into  the  question  of  needs  of 
education  in  the  past  3  or  4  years,  we 
have  one  of  the  best  pupil-teacher  ratios 
of  any  system  in  the  count r>'  This  has 
been  provided  for  beyond  the  budget  re- 
quest. The  provision  for  the  book.s  is 
beyond  the  budget  request  I  do  not  say 
we  cannot  do  more  I  only  want  the 
Record  to  be  clear  that  some  things 
have  been  done,  and  done  well. 

I  shall  encourage  my  colleague.s  to 
vote  for  the  Ribicoff  amendment.  I 
think  it  should  be  adopted.  Some  of  the 
members  of  the  .subcommittee  have  dif- 
ferent points  of  view  The  provi.sions 
of  the  Ribicoff  amendment  have  proved 
to  be  workable  in  the  States  where  they 
have  been  used  l  think  if  it  is  applied 
to  the  490  cases  in  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia. It  will  prove  to  be  workable  If  it 
does  not  work,  it  can  be  di.scontinued 
It  is  only  for  6  month.s  The  program 
can  be  reviewed  in  6  months  If  it  does 
not  work.  Congress  can  repeal  it  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  it  does  not  have  to  be 
repealed.  All  that  is  nece.ssarv  is  not 
to  vote  any  more  monev 

Mr  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr 
President  I  recognize  the  fact  that  the 
distingiiished  Senator  from  Oregon  has 

T"tu°l'i''^  """^  ^"^^  ^^^  problems  of 
the  District  of  Columbia  I  recognize 
the  fact  that  he  has  a  profound  Interest 
in  the  welfare  and  well-being  of  the  peo- 
ple of  the  District  of  Columbia  I  know 
that  he  has  visited  various  institutions  in 
the  District  of  Columbia  I  tw  am  some- 
what familiar  with  the  r-roblems  of  the 
city.    In  the  past  3  or  3'.  years— and  I 

Sh%'k*'  w°''^"  ^^"^  f^^'^lod  during 
which  I  have  been  chairman  of  the  Ap- 
propriations Subcommittee  on  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  a  pasltlon  for  which  I 
'^tr^^  ^i~u  -'^^'■'ou-'^ly  doubt  that  anv 

MmT^'"  °!  i^^  ^''""^^  ^^"^  ^P^^^  more 
j^LJ^  studying  the  problems  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  and  In  trying  to  be 
helpful  to  the  District  and  Its  people 
than  have  I.  I  recognize  that  It  Is 
dangerous  to  cross  swords  with  the  senior 
Senator  from  Oregon  I  respect  him  a 
great  deal.     I  admire  him  a  great  deal 

Mr.  MORSE.     Mr    President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.     I  vield 
Mr.   MORSE.     I   .say    to   the   Senator 
from  West  Virginia  that  he  has  never 


Jvly  Si 


the  father  who  absents  himself  because  them  to  desert  their  children,  so  that  t>>. 

of  the  loss  of  welfare  if  he  .stays  in  the  families  may  qualify  for  public  welf 
home.     That  is  our  only  difference.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  t^hf 

I  do  not  want  the  Recoro  to  show  or  headed    'OpeninKs.  Department  of  Puh! 

the  Senate   to   think   that   the  Senator  lie  Welfare.  District  of  Columbia  OflL 

from  West  Virginia  and  the  Senator  from  of  the  Director,"  may  be  printed  inth* 

Oregon  are  at  great  odds  with  regard  to  ^-'•'-■'-  "»  »^*'-  — '-» ^^ 


District  affairs.  He  has  the  problem  of 
money,  and  I  have  the  problem  of  recom- 
mending legislation.  On  the  point  at 
issue,  we  disagree  as  to  what  the  legisla- 
tion ought  to  be 

Mr  BYRD  of  We.st  Virginia.  The 
Senator  from  Oregon  cited  the  Junior 
Village,  not  I  I  did  not  cite  it  in  justi- 
fication of  my  opp<3sition  to  the  amend- 
ment He  injected  the  subject  of  Junior 
Village  and  I  merely  resp«)nded 

I  do  point  out  that  last  year  my  sub- 
committee recommended  additional  posi- 
tions for  the  Child  Welfare  Division 
My  subcommittee  recommended  addi- 
tional positions  in  other  areas  of  the 
Welfare  Department.  My  subcommittee 
recommended  higher  board  rates,  in  an 
effort  to  t.;:ve  the  Welfare  Department 
the  tools  with  which  it  could  bring  down 
the  population  of  Junior  Village  and  put 
children  back  into  the  homes  of  their 
parents.  wht:e  they  should  be 

The  other  body  did  not  go  along  with 
our  additions,  which  were  in  excess  of  the 
budget  requests  at  that  time 

But  v*.e  have  labored  long  m  an  effort 
to  rectify  the  situation  in  Junior  Village 
As  to  what  hius  been  said  concerning 
fathers  who  purportedly  absent  them- 
.selves  from  tl:eir  fiimilles  so  as  to  qualify 
their  families  for  assistance,  this  Is  a 
charge  tJiat  makes  the  rounds  frequently 
However,  it  is  a  charge  th;it  l.-^  refuted  by 
Welfare  D^-partmnet  statistics  Looking 
at  the  annual  reports  for  the  District  of 
Columbia  Department  of  Public  Welfare. 
19.S3  thr(ju»,'h.  VJ63.  it  is  Interesting'  U) 
note  the  numb^-r  of  case  openings  based 
upon  the  ab.sence  of  a  parent  In  a 
small  minority  of  cases  the  absence  was 
due  to  the  death  of  a  parent  In  a 
slightly  greater  number,  tlie  absence  was 
due  to  the  incarceration  of  a  parent 
But  I  am  going  to  give  the  opposition  the 
bi-nefit  of  the  doubt  and  include  all  of 
those  cases  in  absences 

I  should  like  to  read  the  percentages. 
In  1950.  openings  ba.sed  on  the  ab.sence 
of  a  parent  constituted  38  percent  of  the 
.■\DC  cases  that  were  open  In  1951 — 40 
percent  In  1952 — 44  percent  At  that 
time  thp  man-in-the-hou.se  rule  was  not 
m  effect,  but  the  openini,'s  based  on  tlie 
ab.sences  were  going  up  in  those  years 
In  1953 — 42  percent  In  1954 — 43  per- 
cent. In  1955 — 50  percent  In  1956 — 53 
percent  .At  that  time  th.e  man-ln-the- 
house  rule  was  m  effect      In   1957    the 


found   fh*.  a^^I/      ,  ^       "''  "^^^^     nouse  ruie  wa.s  m  eriect      in   1957.  the 

crltlril  nf  fh  "o       l^°"l  Oregon  to  be     percentage  begins  to  drop;   here  It  was 


critical  of  the  Senator  from  West  Vir- 
glnia  in  the  work  that  he  has  done  on  the 
Subcommittee  on  Appropriations  We 
have  not  been  of  a  different  mind  ex- 
cept with  regard  to  a  few  subject  matters 
from  time  to  time  l  shall  offer  an 
amendment  dealing  with  the  District  of 
Columbia  Library  However.  I  believe 
our  difference  is  over  a  matter  of  judg- 
ment, or  Juat  what  sense  of  values  we 
ought  to  apply  or  what  restrictions  we 
ought  to  impose  with  regard  to  the  ab- 
sent father  problem,  or  the  problem  of 


51  percent  In  1958 — 47  percent  In 
1953 — \6  percent  In  1960—39  percent 
In  1961-34  percent  In  1962-31  per- 
cent     In  1963^30  percent 

I  do  not  have  the  figures  for  1964.  but 
It  is  evident  that  ca.se  openings.  bas»xl  on 
the  absence  of  <i  parent,  have  b<-HMi  going 
down  instead  of  up  It  Is  not  txi.ssible  to 
sustain,  on  the  basis  of  th.e.se  figures 
which  come  from  the  I>n'artment's  own 
annual  reports,  that  the  man-ln-the- 
house  rule  is  driving  husbands  and 
fathers  away  from  their  homes,  causing 


Record  at  this  point  In  my  remarks 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table  wi» 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record  u 

follows :  ' 

Opernrig<i,  Office  Of  the  Director.  Departmeti 
of  Public  Welfare,  District  of  Co/umfttT 


Tou, 
'if  ton 


■  In.  lu.lfs  .'.-■  .t!i 

Mr  BYRD  of  West  Virginia  "nie 
senior  Senator  from  Oregon— and  I 
say  this  most  respectfully— has  ab- 
solutely no  monopoly  upon  concern  for 
hungry  children  or  for  the  District  o/ 
Columbia  I  share  that  same  concern 
I  ti-y  to  assume  my  responsibilities,  u 
chairman  of  tiie  subc-ommittee,  in  i 
dutiful  sort  of  way.  I  do  not  believe  I 
have  neglected  my  responsibilities.  I 
stand  by  my  convictions.  My  conviction* 
ari'  against  the  pending  amendment  and 
they  are  ba.sed  upon  long  and  careful 
consideration  of  the  subject. 

I  am  not  at  all  intimidated  or  over- 
awKl  by  tho.se  who.  becau.se  of  their  long 
experience  in  this  field  or  becau.se  of  their 
oratorical  powers  or  great  prestige,  duly 
gained  and  recognized,  take  issue  with 
me  It  is  their  prnilege.  I  respect  them 
for  doing  it  But  I  have  yet  to  be  shot 
in  tile  back  for  running  away  from  i 
fight  I  would  be  willing  to  stay  here 
through  the  night  if  I  thought  It  neces- 
.sary  to  carr>'  my  position.  However  I  do 
not  intend  to  .so  impose  upon  the  Mem- 
bers of  this  body 

As  I  Indicated  in  the  beginning  of  mj 
remarks,  and  as  tlie  record  of  last  year's 
debate  shows.  I  believe  my  pasition  to 
justified  by  the  hearings  of  last  year,  and 
it  Is  borne  out  by  the  hearings  of  this 
year:  .so  for  the  third  or  fourth  time  Itm 
willing  to  rest  my  case  and  let  the  Sen- 
ate vote 

Mr  MORSE  Mr  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield'' 

Mr  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  yield. 
Mr.  MORSE  I  am  at  loss  to  under- 
stand why  the  Senator  used  the  word  "in- 
timidation ■■  No  one  is  trying  to  Intimi- 
date him  I  am  expressing  respectful 
disagreement  with  the  judgment  of  the 
Senator  from  West  Virginia  on  this  par- 
ticular i.ssue 

Mr  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Perhapi 
It  was  an  unfortunate  choice  of  wordi 
Perhaps  it  is  bt-tter  to  say  that  I  am  Ju< 
not  afraid  of  thunder  and  lightning. 

Mr  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
.sent  to  include  certain  tables  and  othef 
matter  m  the  Record  at  this  point. 
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There  being  no  objection  the  tables 
„H  other  matter  were  ordered  to  be 

It^m  the  RECORD,  as  follows: 

GOVTRNMENT  OF  THK 

DISTRICT  or  COLUMBIA, 
DrPARTMENT  OF  PUBUC  WELFARE, 

^^  July  30.  1964. 

gon.  ROBTRtC    BYRD. 

VS  Senatj^  ^  ^ 
'^"J'DexT  SENATOR  Byrd;  In  reply  to  your 
,.i«rram  Hals  date,  there  have  been  no  cases 
Kmoeht  to  my  attention  during  the  pa«t  year 
Sldren,  who  are  "starving."  in  the  strict 
-nseof  the  word. 

However  many  children  do  come  to  our 
»tt^ntion  who  are  malnourished.  Some  of 
[rL  are  children  of  famUles  receiving  pub- 
ir  assistance,  and  others  come  to  our  atten- 
'  through  our  child  welfare  services,  our 
Uool  lunch  program   and  other  services. 

Malnutrition,    as    you    reaUze.    has    many 
„us*s  and  is  found  In  all  levels  of  society. 
Respectfully, 

EtoNALD  D.  Brewer, 
Director  of  Public  Welfare. 


This  organization  commends  your  cool 
Judgment  based  on  the  District  appropria- 
tions hearings.  The  constant  effort  to  place 
the  District  Onancial  structure  In  trouble  Is 
deplored  by  the  citizens  who  have  to  pay  the 
taxes. 

The  Capitol  Hill  Southeast  Citizens  Asso- 
ciation thanks  you, 

Sincerely  yours, 

Elizabeth  Draper, 

Secretary. 


AFDC-UP  program 

Families 

states  participating  as  of  ^?^{!"X^, 

May  and  June  1964  (°^  of  ^'^V  ^»«^) 

California. . 12,  247 

Connecticut 

Delaware.-      

Hawaii.- 

IlUnol.s 

Kansas 

Maryland 

Massachusetts 

Mich '.gran 

New  York 16.062 

Ohio 2.267 

Oklahivna 28 

Oregon 853 

Pen.isylvanla 10,259 

Rhode  Island 679 

Utah 1.000 

Washington. 3.  022 

West  Virginia 11.223 


2.404 
445 
322 

7.899 
374 
509 
703 

3,887 


Total    (427,530    Individual    re- 
cipients)   74.280 

North  Carolina  had  a  program  which  ex- 
pu^  June  3U,  1962;  legislation  to  continue 
program  Wits  defeated. 

Arizona  had  some  program  in  effect,  but 
suspended  tlie  pliui  In  May  1963. 

Kentuclcy  hivs  enabling  legislation,  but  pro- 
gram IS  in  effect  In  only  9  counties  on  a 
demorLstration  basis. 

Poilov^lng  suites  gave  consideration  to  pro- 
gram In  1963  or  1964,  but  has  not  imple- 
mented pri>gT;un  or  adopted  legislation: 
Coiarado,  Maine,  Minnesota,  Missouri,  North 
Carolina  i  noted  In  foregoing),  Wisconsin, 
Wyoming 

Information  secured  from  Department  of 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare,  July  28, 
1964  1 


Cask  or  Marie  Simmons,  District  of  Colum- 
bia, Court  of  General  Sessions 

Robert  C.  Byrd, 
U.S.  Senator, 
Washington,  B.C. 

Dear  Senator  Byrd:  Attached  for  your  In- 
formation Is  a  copy  of  my  afladavlt  filed  with 
the  Domestic  Relations  Branch  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia.  Court  of  General  Sessions, 
a  case  summary  on  the  Simmons  family,  and 
a  copy  of  the  Evening  Star  editorial  of  June 
18,  1964,  which,  I  believe,  sets  forth  the  Issues 
as  clearly  as  any  of  the  newspai>er  articles. 

We  have  no  evidence  In  this  case  that  Mr. 
Simmons  was  living  with  this  family  or  con- 
tributing toward  their  support;  therefore,  no 
grounds  for  terminating  assistance.  The 
case  was  up  for  regular  review  so  we  nat- 
urally questioned  Mrs.  Simmons  regarding 
the  father  of  her  children  and  support  re- 
ceived. Our  policy  does  not  prohibit  legal 
fathers  to  visit  their  children.  One  of  the 
criteria  to  help  determine  continuing  ab- 
sence includes:  "frequency,  duration  and 
time  of  visits  by  the  husband  or  other  man 
In  the  home."  This  simply  means  that  we 
evaluate  this  along  with  other  criteria. 

Donald  D    Brewer. 


Deponent  further  states  that  the  Depart- 
ment of  Public  Welfare  does  not,  as  a  pre- 
requisite to  the  grant  of  aid  to  dependent 
children,  require  the  complete  dlsassociatlon 
of  a  father  from  his  recipient  children,  but, 
on  the  contrary,  encourages  and  recommends 
the  strengthening  of  the  family  by  visitations 
from  an  estranged  father.  The  Welfare  De- 
partment records  in  this  case  discloses  that 
defendant  Simmons  lives  within  two  blocks 
of  his  family  and  that  no  reason  Is  apparent 
why  he  and  his  children  cannot  freely  visit 
with  each  other. 

Dor^ALD  D.  Brewer, 
Director,  Department  of  Public 
fare.  District  of  Columbia. 


CAPrroL  Hill  Southeast 

CrrizENS  Association. 
Washington.  DC.  May  24,  1964. 
Senator  Robert  C.  Byrd. 

Cha\rTnan,  Senate  Appropriations  District 
Subrommtttce,  Washington,  D.C. 
Dear  Senator  Byrd:  The  Capitol  Hill 
Southeast  Citizens  Association  thanlu  you 
Jor  paying  little  attention  to  the  recent  elec- 
tion as  It  relates  to  extending  the  present 
ADC  welfare  program  to  children  of  the  un- 
employed The  election  was  very  poorly  run, 
and  no  conclusions  can  be  drawn  except  that 
three  groups  of  Democrats  fought  vigorously 
among  themsefves.  Few  people  knew  who 
the  candidates  were  on  the  three  slates.  All 
were  told  to  vote  "yes"  to  all  of  the  questions. 
Many  had  no  Idea  what  the  questions  in- 
cluded 


(District    of    Columbia    Court    of    General 

Sessions,     Domestic     Relations     Branch — 

Civil  Action  No.   D.   2545-62) 
Marie   Simmons,   plaintiff,    r.   Henry    Sim- 
mons, Sr.,  defendant 
AFriOAvrr   of   donald    d.   brewer 
District  of  Columbia,  ss. 

Donald  D.  Brewer,  being  duly  sworn,  de- 
]x>Bes  and  says  that  he  Is  the  Director  of  the 
Department  of  Public  Welfare  of  the  District 
of  Columbia,  and  as  such  Is  charged  with  the 
administration  of  the  public  assistance  pro- 
gram of  the  District  of  Columbia,  Including 
decision  on  applications  and  grievances  by 
applicants  or  recipients  of  all  categories  of 
public  assistance  (Reorganization  Order  No. 
58.  June  30,  1953,  as  amended);  that  he 
has  revelwed  the  public  assistance  records 
of  the  family  of  Marie  and  Henry  Simmons, 
Sr.,  which  disclose  that  the  parties'  seven 
minor  children  were,  on  January  29,  1964, 
deemed  eligible  to  receive  and  were  granted 
aid  under  the  aid  to  dependent  children  pro- 
gram; that  the  eldest  son  of  the  parties  was 
declared  eligible  to  receive  and  was  granted 
aid  under  the  aid  to  totally  disabled  program; 
that  a  19-year-old  daughter  residing  In  the 
home  Is  deemed  employable  and,  therefore. 
Ineligible  for  public  assistance;  that  the 
defendant  in  this  cause,  Henry  Simmons, 
Sr..  was  a  recipient  of  public  assistance  from 
April  16  to  May  31.  1964.  during  which  period 
he  was  unemployable  due  to  a  hand  Injury. 

The  record  further  discloses  that  the  pub- 
lic assistance  grants  as  aforesaid  to  the  plain- 
tiff, Marie  Simmons,  and  her  eight  minor 
children  have  continued  to  the  date  hereof. 
without  Interference  with  the  dependency 
status  of  the  plaintiff  or  her  children. 
While  the  Department  of  Public  Welfare  Is 
required  by  law  periodically  to  review  all 
cases  Involving  grants  of  aid  to  dependent 
children,  to  determine  continued  eligibility, 
the  Department  neither  presently  contem- 
plates termination  of  such  payments  solely 
because  of  visits  by  the  defendant  to  the 
home,  nor  has  any  notification  been  directed 
to  the  plaintiff  by  said  Department  from 
which  any  such  inference  could  be  drawn. 


Wei- 


Government  of  the  District  of 
Columbia,  Department  of  Pub- 
lic Welfare,  Public  Assistance 
Division, 

June  4,  1964. 
Case  Summary 
/.  Identifying  information 
Case    name:    Simmons,    Henry    &    Marie. 
Category  and  case  No.:  C  75-308.0.     Address: 
1288  Baton  Road  SE. 

//.  Reasons  for  applications 
Mrs.  Simmons  has  been  known  to  this 
agency  since  January  24,  1962.  at  which  time 
she  applied  for  financial  help  for  herself,  her 
husband,  and  her  eight  children.  Mrs.  Sim- 
mons stated  that  the  family  was  without  any 
means  of  support  as  her  husband  was  In- 
capacitated with  an  Injured  right  leg  which 
resulted  from  his  being  struck  by  an  automo- 
bile on  January  21,  1962.  Their  rent  of 
$85  for  the  month  of  January  1962  had  not 
been  paid  and  the  family  was  faced  with 
eviction. 

After  all  eligibility  factors  had  been  deter- 
mined and  confirmed  assistance  was  approved 
on  February  21,  1962.  In  the  amount  of  $112. 
Mr.  Simmons  was  receiving  $30  per  week 
benefits  from  his  membership  with  the  labor's 
union  No.  74.  This  income  was  considered 
as  available  resource  toward  meeting  the 
needs  of  the  family.  Assistance  was  termi- 
nated April  1962,  as  Mr.  Simmons  was  found 
to  be  employable  and  later  returned  to  work. 
Mrs.  Simmons  reapplied  for  assistance  on 
November  15,  1963.  No  contact  had  been 
made  with  the  family  since  April  1962.  Her 
rent  was  behind  and  she  was  again  faced 
with  eviction.  She  requested  Immediate  fi- 
nancial help  from  this  agency  on  the  date 
of  her  application  and  pointed  out  that  If 
this  could  not  be  done  at  that  time  she  did 
not  wish  anything  from  public  assistance. 
Mrs.  Simmons  withdrew  her  application  on 
the  same  date  as  her  needs  were  satisfied  by 
a  referral  from  our  agency  to  Salvation  Army 
and  Family  and   Child  Services. 

Mrs.  Simmons  last  application  was  made 
on  December  20.  1963.  and  was  approved  on 
January  29,  1964,  as  her  husband  had  failed 
to  comply  with  the  court  order  to  pay  $50 
per  week  toward  his  family's  support. 

Mrs.  Simmons  Informed  the  agency  dur- 
ing her  last  application  that  her  husband 
had  been  the  main  source  of  support  for 
her  family  and  that  she  had  occasionally 
supplemented  that  Income  through  employ- 
ment. She  pointed  out  that  she  had  to 
terminate  her  employment  In  1959  because 
of  a  recurring  asthmatic  condition.  It  was 
then  that  her  husband  began  acting  contrary 
around  the  home  and  eventually  caused  Mrs. 
Simmons  to  have  to  call  the  police  to  have 
him  removed  from  the  home.  This  led  to 
their  separation  In  June  of  1963. 

///.  Family  composition 
Mrs.  Marie  Simmons  was  born  on  June  27, 
1918,  In  Spartanburg.  S.C.  She  stated  that 
her  mother  died  when  she  was  an  Infant 
and  that  she  never  knew  her  father.  She  did 
not  have  any  siblings.  She  completed  the 
10th  grade  in  the  public  schools  In  Spartan- 
biirg.  S.C.  She  has  not  received  any  special 
training  nor  does  she  have  any  skills  which 
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mlgttt  tM  coiuldered  useful  In  competitive 
emplojrmnit.  lArs.  Simmons  has  sulTered 
wlUi  broodilal  asthma  since  1955  and  Is 
cumntly  being  treated  through  the 
Laborer's  Union  L<ocal  No.  74  cUnlc. 

Mn.  Simmons  moved  to  District  of  Colum- 
bia In  1M7  and  this  was  followed  by  her 
marrlag*  to  Mr  Simmons  on  October  23. 
1937. 

Henry  Simmons.  Jr  .  son.  born  on  January 
3,  1944.  He  sufTered  a  brain  Injury  at  the 
age  of  8  and  has  not  been  able  to  function 
adequately  by  himself  since  that  time  He 
was  active  with  the  Department  of  Voca- 
tional Rehabilitation  and  was  placed  In  a 
shelter  workshop  training  at  the  Occupa- 
tional Training  Center  located  at  5705 
Bennlnc  Ro«d  NW  .  however,  he  was  released 
as  he  could  not  use  his  hands  He  Is  con- 
sidered by  the  Department  of  Vocational  Re- 
habilitation to  be  unempk)yable  He  Is  cur- 
rently receiving  assistance  within  hl.s  own 
right  under  the  aid  to  the  permanently  and 
totally  disabled  category 

Mattle.  daughter,  birth  da^e  May  21.  1945 
had  to  quit  school  in  the  lUh  grade  a^;  she 
did  not  have  sufficient  clothing  or  cnrfarp 
for  school  She  has  expressed  a  wUllni^nps.s 
to  obtain  employment  and  return  to  srho<>l 
at  night  BO  that  she  might  complete  high 
school.  She  has  been  unsuccessful  in  find- 
ing employm«nt  and  Is  considered  to  be  In 
good  health.  Her  needs  .^re  not  Included 
In  the  assistance  payment 

Marlene.  birth  date  Julv  1  19,S1  a'^^ends 'hp 
Douglas  Junior  High  Sch')Ol  where  she  Is 
In  the  seventh  grade  Her  health  Is  good 
and  her  grades  are  aN^ve  average  She  Is  in- 
cluded In  the  assistance  payment 

Eric.  son.  birth  date  Sept<-mber  6  1952  Is 
currently  attending  Birney  Elementary 
School  where  he  Is  enrored  in  *he  sixth  grade 
His  health  Is  go<xl  btit  he  ioes  not  have  any 
particular  Interest  at  this  time  His  needs 
are    Included    in    the    assistance    payment 

Dyanna.  dauehfer  birth  date  September 
12.  1953,  enrolled  at  the  Birney  Elpmentary 
School  In  the  fifth  grade  Her  grades  are 
fair  and  she  has  a  pro^i'^m  focusing  her  a'- 
tentlon  or  concentrating  on  her  assignments 
She  Is  Included   In   the   assistance   grant 

Gwendolyn,  daiighter    birth  date  April  28. 
1955,     attends     Blrnev     Elementary     SchiX)l 
Her  grades   above   average    and    she    is   con- 
sidered as  an   exceptional   child       Her   needs 
are  Included   In   the   assistance   paymen* 

Betty,  daughter,  birth  date  March  30.  105« 
also  attends  Birney  Elementary  School  and 
la  enrolled  In  the  first  grade  She  Is  a  year 
behind  her  class  as  she  had  dlfflculty  adjust- 
ing In  the  kindergarten  She  has  made  a 
fairly  good  adjustment  since  that  time  She 
Is  Included  In  the  grant 

Robert  son.  birth  date  M.irch  12.  1957  Ls 
al.so  In  the  first  grade  a*  Birney  Elementary 
School.  His  adjustment  In  sch'Xil  la  consid- 
ered good.  He  does  not  present  any  prob- 
lems. His  needs  are  included  In  the  .v;- 
slstance  grant 

Anthony,  son.  birth  date  August  19  1959. 
preschool  age   and   Is  developing  quite  well. 

IV.  Inte^pt'THo'iai  rf'.ation.'ihip 

Mrs.  Slnunons  has  described  her  husband 
as  a  rather  abusive  and  unstable  p>erson  She 
does  not  foresee  reconciliation  with  Mr 
Simmons  and  has  expressed  a  desire  tn  ob- 
tain a  legal  separation  from  him  He  Is  also 
described  as  a  rather  heavy  drinker  who  has 
never  supported  his  family  adequately,  how- 
ever, he  has  worked  regularly  as  a  laborer 
for  various  construction  companies  for  the 
past  25  years.  His  Jobs  were  usually  obtained 
through  his  union  membership 

Mrs.  Simmons  has  assumed  most  of  the 
resp>onslblllty  for  the  home  management  as 
well  as  carrying  out  the  disciplining  of  the 
children.  The  children  are  very  attached  Ut 
her  and  they  get  along  well  together  She 
attends  PTA  and  other  functions  on  behalf 
of  her  children. 


The  family  attends  fairly  regularly  the 
Straight  Gate  Baptist  Church  kxrated  at 
614  N  Street  NW 

V     Budgetary  breakdnvm 

Mrs  Slmm.'ns'  budget  which  Is  based  on 
a  family  of  8  from  April  1,  1964,  through  June 
6.  1964  Is  as  follows: 

Baair    persdnal    requirements    (food 

and   clothing) $203  00 

Prorated  (8  9t   share  of  shelter 67  56 

Total    basic    requirements 270  00 

Administrative    cut      14  00 

Budget   deficit 356.56 

Total  monthly  payment 257  00 

Mrs  Simmons'  son  Henry,  resides  In  the 
home  and  receives  assistance  wUhln  his  own 
right       His   budget   Is  as  follows 

Basic    persctirtl    requirements    >  food 

and   clothing) •JV   20 

Prorated  1   9  share  of  shelter 8  44 

T.'tal  biielc  requirements 39  64 

Total  monthly  payment  eCfectlve  as 

of  Apr    1.  1964  to  present 40  00 

Total  combined  public  assistance  Income 
within  the  household  Is  $297  Tlie  actual 
shelter  cost  Is  $82  per  month,  however,  the 
maximum  shelter  allowance  In  accordance 
with   agency   budget  standard  Is  $70 

VI    Addrex'ifH   used    hy    Mr    Simmons 

Mr  Simmons  has  u?ed  the  address  of  Mrs 
.S;:r;mons  several  times  since  assistance  was 
approved  The  following  address  has  been 
verified  and  documented 

The  Union  Medical  Center  and  the  Labor- 
ers Union  Council  Trii.'-t  Fund  list  Mr  Sim- 
mons address  as  of  February  11.  Iy64  us  1288 
Easton  Road  SE  and  he  listed  10  depend- 
ents f._>r  tax  exemption  purposes 

District  of  Columbia  Jail  records  lus  of 
Janu.iry  24.  1964.  revealed  that  Mr  Slmmcjns 
was  arrested  on  that  date  and  gave  his  ad- 
dre.s5  as  1288  Eaton  R<jail    S  E 

VII  Statements  given  re  absence 
Mr?  Simmons  reported  during  her  last 
application  for  assistance  that  Mr  Simmons 
walked  off  from  her  home  In  June  196.1  and 
that  she  was  unaware  of  his  present  where- 
abouts She  stated  that  her  children  had 
seen  him  in  the  community  on  several  oc- 
casions and  that  he  would  visit  her  home 
during  her  absence 

Mrs  Simmons  reported  on  her  application 
for  free  school  lunches  dated  September  24. 
11>63.  that  she  was  working  on  a  temporary  Job 
Piirnlng  $40  per  week  She  added  that  her 
husband  was  supposed  to  contribute  $57  per 
month  for  rent  but  that  he  was  behind 

Mrs  Simmons  stated  during  a  recent  Inter- 
view with  the  OfBce  of  Investigation  and 
Collections  Section  that  Mr  Simmons  visits 
her  home  practically  every  day  but  that  she 
avoids  hUn  during  these  visits  ;is  she  l.s  fear- 
ful of  him 

VIII    Court  action 

On  Februnry  15  1962  Mr  Simmons  was 
ordered  by  the  Domestic  Relations  Court  to 
pay  $.34  per  week  toward  the  support  iif  his 
family  He  was  Incapacitated  at  that  time 
and  unable  to  work  He  was  eligible  and  re- 
ceiving benefits  through  hl.s  membershlj) 
with  the  Laborers  Union  No  74  He  was 
ordered  by  the  court  to  turn  over  all  l)enents 
to  the  clerk  of  the  court  who  would  then 
forward  the  money  directly  to  Mrs   Simmons 

On  November  6.  1963.  Mr  Simmons  was 
found  In  <-ontempt  of  court  and  sentenced 
to  spend  5  consecutive  weekends  In  District 
or  Columbia  Jal!  He  continued  to  fall  to 
make  the  payments  as  ordered  but  the  court 
could  not  tAke  any  action  as  Mr  Simmons 
was  found  to  be  incapacitated. 


July  si 

[Prom  the  Washington  iDC  i  Bvenln,  »». 
June  18.  19641  "^  ««. 

Oct  or  Ordbi 

In  one  sense,  the  controversial  welfai» 
Junction  Issued  by  Judge  Ryan  of  the  a 
mestlc  relations  court  appears  merely  un" 
necessary  Beneath  the  surface,  howetw 
It  has  the  makings  of  a  dangerous  precedent 
which  the  District  corporation  couiu.i 
properlv  Is  seeking  to  quash  in  an  anoeai 
to  a   higher   court  "^ 

In  essence.  Judge  Ryan's  order  would  en 
Join  welfare  officials  permanently  from  cur' 
tJilllng  public  assistance  payments  to  i 
famllly  of  nine  children —oetenalbW  n. 
grounds  that  a  threat  of  curtailment  iteaa 
from  the  fact  that  the  children  are  visited 
periodically   by   their  father 

Actually  says  Welfare  Director  Brewer 
no  such  threat  exists  In  an  affidavit  flieu 
with  Judge  Ryan.  Mr  Brewer  clearly  ex. 
plains  that  Department  policy  do««  not  re. 
quire  complete  dlsassoclatlon  between  an 
estranged  father  and  children  who  are  r«. 
clplents  of  welfare  aid  On  the  contrary  it 
"enc(3urages  and  recommends  the  strength- 
ening of  the  fiunlly"  by  such  visits  In  tht 
case  at  Issue,  the  affidavit  states  there  li 
no  re;ison  the  father  and  hl.s  children  "can- 
not freely  visit  with  eivch  other."  And  thi 
Department.  Mr  Brewer  says,  has  given  the 
family  no  Indication  to  the  contrary 

If  the  father  who  Is  empluyHble,  should 
return  to  the  houshold  lus  a  Hiirmal  member 
of  the  family  however,  this  slt\iatlon  wouM 
change  In  that  event  under  District  wel- 
fare rules  the  eligibility  of  the  children  for 
continued  welfare  aid  wovild  cease  W( 
think  the  reasons  for  this  p<illcy  are  good 
and  sound  Others,  possibly  Includlnj 
Judge  Ryan,  do  not  agree  And  It  Is  ap- 
parent that  some  opptinents  of  current  poli- 
cies are  hiipeful  that  his  ruling  If  It  should 
stand  might  become  an  opening  wedgt 
toward    a    liberalization 

'ITie  corporation  Counsel  In  contesting  tl« 
order,  contends  that  Judge  Ryan  has  no 
right  to  Interfere  with  the  leijaily  authorised 
actions  rif  the  Welf.ire  Department  In  lucli 
matters,  and  that  the  mjutictlon.  In  thli 
Instance,  reaches  far  beyond  the  legal  Jurli- 
dlctlon   of   domestic    relatioiis   court 

Whatever  the  outcome  of  the  legal  flghl 
we  think  the  corp<iratlon  coun.sel  Is  eml- 
nentlv  right  as  a  matter  of  public  policy 
Judge  Ryan's  action  In  this  case  was  not 
In  response  to  a  complaint  against  the  le- 
gality of  District  welfare  rules  for  no  sueb 
complaint  has  been  filed  In  the  courts.  Eli 
action  amounts  tt)  an  entirely  gratultom 
attempt  to  set  welfare  policy — a  function  In 
Washington  which  properly  belong?  to  Con- 
gress, the  Commissioners  and  the  Welfan 
Department 

Office  bov.  food  service  helper,  dlshwaat- 
er.  ccx^k-helper  Wii.«hniitn  apparel  Ironer 
dry  cleaner,  shirt  Ironer.  and  extraclonnac 
;ire  also  paid  at  rares  running  from  $1  20  tc 
*1  84  per  hour 

A  person  working  a  straight  4n-hour  week 
{nr  at  least  1  year  would  receive  the  maxi- 
mum unemployment  compensation  payment 
of  $51  per  week  for  34  weeks.  If  he  earned 
approximately  *390  per  month  or  $4,680  p« 
year  To  qualify  for  conipensatuin  a  pertoo 
nmst  have  at  least  two  calendar  quartai 
credit  If  recipient  worked  other  than  • 
i.tralKht  40-hour  week  and  received  total 
wages  of  $3  468  with  one  high  quarter  ol 
$1.150  01,  he  would  receive  the  mftxlmuffl 
pa\-ment  also.  The  average  payment  to  »1I 
recipients  of  tinemployment  compensation  !• 
approximately  $39  per  week,  or  about  $1* 
per  month 

A  person  may  earn  and  reUiln  amounti 
up  to  40  percent  of  his  unemployment  com- 
pen.satlon   while   not  fully   employed 

(Department  of  General  Administration. 
March  5.  1964.) 
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^  n/-  renre'^cntattve  District  of  Columbia  unemployment  compemation  rates  with  selected  proposed  welfare  payments  to  unemployed 


CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD  —  SENATE 

mployment  compensation  rcUes 
parents  of  dependent  children 


uaupatlon 


JJ^^vlcf    Kitch.'..    

&^'u.<-l>HH>K  Kuard  .luties) 

[^    NUt^rlals  haiidlor  

Qmrry^rt - 


Average 

hourly 

rate 


$1.20 
1.41 
1.53 
1.09 
l.M 
2.12 
2.25 


Approxi- 
mate 

monthly 
rate 


$208 
244 
265 
203 
319 
367 
390 


Maximum  rate  of  un-  |  ADC-l'P  monthly  Income  for  2  adults  with  number  of  children  Indicated, 
employment  compen-  j  ages  6  to  12 

satlon  I 


Per  week 


$28 
32 
35 
39 
42 
48 
51 


Per  month 


$121 
139 
152 
160 

182 
208 
221 


$148 


[from  the  Washington  Poet.  Mar.  4.  1964] 
nisTiicT  or  Columbia  Income:  District  Pov- 

DTT  RATI  Lower  Than  Avirage  or  Other 

Crrr  Ajieas-  Washington    Leads   in    Pro- 

POETioN  or  Higher  Incomes 
(By  FYank  Porter) 

One  family  out  of  ten  in  the  Washington 
u-ea  lives  In  poverty — as  against  one  of  five 
(Of  the  Nation  as  a  whole — under  the  John- 
Kin  administration's  definition  of  the  term. 

A  supplementary  report  on  the  1860  censuB 
indicates  that  10.5  percent  ot  area  families 
ijgTe  incomes  under  $3,000. 

At  the  other  end  of  the  scale,  the  area's 
iffluence  Is  defnonstrated  by  the  30.5  percent 
with  family  Income  of  $10,000  or  more — the 
highest  proportion  among  the  24  "stendard 
metropolitan  sUtlstlcal  areas"  of  more  than 
1  million   population    listed    in    the    report. 

Although  the  poverty  rate  here  Is  only  half 
the  national  average,  a  breakdown  shows 
the    situation     particularly     acute     among 

Negroes. 

ONE  in   four 

Roughly  one  In  every  four  nonwhlte  fami- 
lies has  an  annual  Income  of  less  than  $3,000. 
Distress  Is  somewhat  greater  in  the  subtirbs, 
There  27  percent  of  ttie  Negroes  are  below 
the  13  000  mark  compared  to  24  percent  In 
the  District 

But  these  high  levels  are  still  below  the 
r.»tlonal  average,  which  runs  above  36  per- 
cent of  nonwhlte  families  In  metropolitan 
areas 

The  administration's  selection  of  $3,000 
In  annual  family  Income  as  the  upper  limit 
of  .Vnerlcan  poverty  has  been  criticized  In 
certain  quarters.  The  census  repxjrt  itself 
warns  that  the  Income  levels  It  uses  "do  not 
r.ece&.'arlly  refiect  levels  of  well-being"  be- 
rause  of  differences  In  family  size,  family 
:omposltion.  local  price  levels  and  other  fac- 
tors. 

The  report,  based  on  1959  incomes,  uses 
5-year-oId  dat-a  Current  figures  would  give 
&  different  and  probably  Improved  picture. 

IN  RURAL  areas 

Nationally,  the  report  suggests  that  poverty 
Is  more  prevalent  proportionately  in  rural 
than  In  metropolitan  areas.  Only  16  per- 
cent of  the  28  6  million  families  living  in  the 
Utter  had  Incomes  of  less  than  $3,000.  The 
average  for  all  areas  Is  about  20  percent. 

The  8ur\ey  suggests  that  low  Incomes  ap- 
pear "to  be  Inversely  related"  to  population 
In  metropolitan  areas;  in  other  words,  the 
bigger  the  city,  the  lesser  the  poverty. 

In  areas  (  f  more  than  3  million  population, 
only  13  percent  of  all  families  reported  In- 
come less  than  $3,000.  But  in  areas  less  than 
lOO.OOO.  21  percent  fell  Into  that  category. 

In  addition  to  high  marks  for  afSuence, 
Washington  and  vicinity  had  only  6  percent 
of  Its  white  families  In  the  under  $3,000 
group  This  was  the  lowest  rate  among  the 
24  areas  and  compared  with  a  national 
metropolitan  average  for  white  families  of 
^3  percent. 


(Prom  the  Washington   Post,  Mar.  4.   1964] 
Akea  Butino  Cut  To  Boost  Savings 

Washington  area  consumers  substantially 
curtailed  the  portion  of  their  Incomes  spent 
on  basic  necessities  from  1947  to  1960-61  and 
sharply  stepped  up  their  savings,  gifts,  and 
Insurance  payments. 

The  marked  but  predictable  shift  In  spend- 
ing patterns  Is  documented  In  the  Bureau  of 
Labor  Statistics  quadrennial  consumer  sur- 
vey of  the  area  released  yesterday. 

The  study  showed  that  families  here  aver- 
aged annual  incomes  of  $6,959  In  1960-61. 
an  Increase  of  56  percent  over  the  $4,465  re- 
ported In  1947. 

After  allowances  for  a  29 -percent  Increase 
in  consumer  prices  over  the  period  the  gain 
In  purchasing  power  per  family  totaled  21 
percent,  or  an  average  annual  rate  of  about 
1.5  percent  compounded. 

A  rise  of  46  percent  In  current  annual  liv- 
ing expenses  to  $5,920  was  less  than  the  rise 
In  income.  Of  this  amount,  the  proportion 
of  total  expenditures  spent  on  three  basic 
necessities — food,  shelter,  and  clothing — 
dropped  from  62  to  64.5  percent. 

Part  of  the  widened  margin  between  In- 
come and  living  expenses  was  reflected  In 
gifts  and  contributions,  which  rose  51  per- 
cent from  1947  to  an  average  $341  per  fam- 
ily; in  payments  for  life  Insurance  and  re- 
tirement funds,  up  70  percent  to  $478  and 
In  savings  (net  Increase  In  assets),  which 
totaled  $466  per  family  in  1960-61  against 
$62  In  1947. 

Yesterday's  report  confirmed  and  rein- 
forced a  preliminary  BLS  survey  on  1960  data 
for  Washington  area  families  released  last 
July.  By  adding  1961  figures,  the  current 
report  Increases  slightly  the  rates  of  gain 
shown  earlier. 

Since  the  survey  Is  based  on  data  2  to  3 
years  old,  further  changes  In  Washington 
spending  habits  have  probably  taken  place 
since  the  sampling  was  made. 

Among  consumption  expenditures,  the 
most  pronounced  shift  came  in  food  and 
beverages.  Although  this  Item  Increased 
from  $1,254  to  $1,445  annually  per  family, 
the  proportion  spent  on  it  fell  from  30.9  to 
24.4  percent.  Clothing  dropped  from  13.2 
to  10.6  percent  while  housing  expenditures 
rose  from  28.5  to  31  percent. 

The  proportion  spent  on  tobacco  held 
steady  at  1.4  percent;  personal  care  rose  from 
2.4  to  2.9  percent;  medical  care  from  5  to 
5.6  percent,  auto  expenditures  from  8.8  to 
12.3  percent;  reading  and  education  from  1.6 
to  2.6  percent;  and  other  expenditures  from 
1.3  to  2.5  percent. 

Charts  show  how  Washingtonians  spent  their 
money  in  the  period  1960-61  as  compared 
with  the  year  1947 

1960-61 :  Percent 

Clothing 10.  6 

Auto  purchase,  operation 12.3 

Other  goods  and  services 21.7 

Housing 31.0 

Food  and  beverages 24  4 


$167 


$196 


$220 


$246 


$270 


1947: 

Clothing 13.2 

Auto  purchase,  operation 8.8 

Other  goods  and  services 18.  6 

Housing 28.  5 

Food   and   beverages 30.9 

[From  the  Washington  Star,  Mar.  3,  1964] 

U.S.  Figures  Show  Big  Rise  in  Area  Incomes 

Since  War 

(By  Jack  Kelso) 
The  great  rise  In  personal  Incomes  in  the 
postwar  years — and  the  comfortable  life  those 
Incomes  buy  despite  rising  costs — was  re- 
ported today  In  a  survey  of  the  Washington 
area  by  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics. 

After  all  the  spending — food,  clothes, 
houses,  cars — there  is  more  money  left  over 
to  put  in  the  bank,  the  survey  noted. 

The  results  of  the  postwar  baby  boom  are 
underlined  by  the  survey:  The  surge  to  the 
suburbs,  higher  college  enrollments  and  two 
or  more  cars  In  many  driveways. 

This  report  on  consumer  expenditures  and 
income  covers  the  years  1960-61,  contrasted 
with  1947,  the  last  time  the  area  was  sur- 
veyed In  this  manner. 
■These  were  the  findings: 
Families  in  this  area  reported  average  an- 
nual Incomes  of  $6,959,  after  taxes  in  1960-61. 
compared  with  $4,465  in  1947,  an  Increase  of 
56  percent. 

These  families  spent  $5,920  to  cover  cur- 
rent annual  living  expenses,  46  percent  more 
than  In  1947.  Even  adjusting  for  a  29-per- 
cent rise  In  consumer  prices  here  since  1947, 
the  average  income  was  21  percent  higher 
and  current  consumption  expenditures  were 
13  percent  higher. 

These  figures,  of  course,  represent  an  aver- 
age of  all  the  families  checked  in  the  survey, 
which  included  the  District,  Prince  Georges, 
Montgomery.  Fairfax,  and  Arlington  Coun- 
ties and  the  cities  of  Alexandria  and  Palls 
Church. 

The  statistics  show  clearly,  however,  the 
disparity  In  Income  levels  of  white  and  Negro 
families.  Negro  families,  the  survey  found, 
spend  more  of  the  weekly  paycheck  for  food, 
housing  and  clothing,  since  their  Incomes 
average  $2,400  less  a  year  than  white  families. 
The  same  Negro  families,  the  survey  noted, 
have  more  children;  fewer  own  their  own 
homes  and  the  heads  of  the  families  have 
less  education. 

The  average  income  after  taxes  of  the 
Negro  families  surveyed  was  $5,111. 

The  relatively  high  Income  level  was  re- 
flected In  figures  showing  that  about  one- 
eighth  of  the  families  had  Incomes  below 
$3,000,  compared  with  a  national  average  cur- 
rently of  20  percent. 

These  families,  the  Bureau  noted,  had 
fewer  family  members  and  fewer  full-time 
earners. 

About  half  of  the  Washington  area  fam- 
ilies consisted  of  three  or  more  persons.  A 
majority  of  these  families  own  their  own 
homes.  Nearly  all  of  them  had  children  un- 
der 18  at  the  time  the  survey  was  made. 

Seventy  percent  of  the  families  owned  at 
least  one  automobile.     But  the  greater  use 
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of  cars  by  families  who  have  moved  to  the 
suburtM  al»o  was  noted  by  the  Bureau 

Onlj  1  out  of  10  families  with  incomes  nf 


rent    living    expenaes       ThU 


leas  than  $3  fXX)  owned   automobiles  and  ex-  ,         .  ,^L^^  „__ 

pe!i3*»s  for  car  ownership  imd  operutlon  rep-       creiised  to  12  and  13  p>ercent  of  currenM 

»-rreii'.   of   thPlr  tot.il  cur-       expenses  m  the  higher  Income  caleeon  *^ 


resented   <ib<yUt 


ADC  famUiea  receiving  hiyhtst  paymenis  during  Utctmbtr  I'jUd 


Total  p«nio[u  in 
assistaoce  unit 


ClK. 


Ircii 


Ltocth  or 

time  on 

.tssiAldJice 

.■iiiit:iiii"ii^l:. 

Sli'.fi'  ir.'.-t 


\)    . 

4  . 

10  . 
ft  . 
14.. 
14  . 
13  . 
«  .. 

5  .. 


12  .. 
12  .. 
12... 
12  .. 
12  .. 
11  .. 
14  .. 
11  .. 
IJ... 
11... 

10  .. 

11  .. 

11  .. 

12  .. 
10  .. 
5     .. 

10  .. 
12   .. 

11  . 
10  ,. 
a  .. 
S  . 
•i  .. 
14   .. 

10  .. 

11  .. 

10  . 

y    .. 

11  .. 
i  ... 
10  .. 


11 

11 

11 

11 

i< 

10 

10 

in^ 

in... 

10 


3 

8 

5 

13 

13 

13 

5 

4 

• 

M 

U 

11 

11 

to 

10 

13 

10 

13 

10 

8 

» 

10 

11 

9 

4 

8 

11 

10 

9 

8 

4 

7 

12 

8 

10 

0 

8 

9 

3 

» 

« 

10 

10 

0 

» 

8 

8 

9 

9 

8 

<) 


i 
3 


3 
0 
fi 
3 
1 

2 
3 
5 
7 
5 
3 
2 
3 
1 
2 


5 
5 

e 

6 

1 
3 
6 
5 

4 

3 

fi 
1 

3 
3 
rt 
10 
5 


» 
7 
3 
4 
4 
4 
6 
I 
5 
1 
ft 
5 
3 
7 
0 
4 
5 
S 
I 
10 

6 
1 

^ 

7 
9 
4 


Number  of 
monthi  on 

{•r:  T  to 


3S 
0 
3 
1 
0 

43 

83 
3 
0 

M 
9 
0 
3 
0 

13 
0 

43 
S 
0 
0 
0 
0 

11 

IS 

30 
0 
0 
0 
lOA 
0 
0 
0 

30 
0 

13 

ia 

37 

30 

0 

3 

40 

0 

1« 

3 

0 

2 

0 

49 

34 

80 

47 

2 


Retail 

Amount  of 

valu«  of 

grant 

surplus 
foodr»- 

received  in 

I  i.-.cml)er 

ceiTMlln 

1M3 

DaMinber 

1963 

$302 

837  S4 

486 

33.03 

448 

37.84 

406 

39.83 

381 

48.88 

384 

48.88 

381 

48.88 

477 

39.83 

374 

23  02 

364 

29.93 

300 

48.88 

380 

48.88 

383 

♦S    M.< 

383 

♦.-    N 

346 

♦  ■>    N 

348 

»«     r. 

348 

4^   V 

343 

4a.  tu 

340 

48.88 

338 

48.88 

338 

37.84 

330 

48.88 

318 

37  H4 

338 

•as 

4«.« 

4M   M 

ToCal  persoru  In 
MUstiince  unit 


Numbw  of 
children 


10. 
10. 
10. 
6... 
9... 
10. 

to. 

9... 
9... 
9.. 
9... 
9... 
!<> 


893 

333 
331 
331 

330 
330 

no 


337 

327 
327 

3ta 

330 
321 
321 
319 
319 
318 
318 
317 
316 
318 
318 
3IS 
31S 


2-i.  t« 
r  s( 

37  M 
37.84 
32.02 
87  M 

■      -I 

4.1.  <j 

37.84 
37.84 
48.88 
j:i.  02 
37.84 
29.88 
37  «M 
4.^  H.-, 

j:  m 

37  H4 
37  84 
37.84 
37  84 

T  K« 
!•>    - 

s:  ^4 


4..„ 

11 

9..« 

9 

9 

9 

9.._ 

9.._ 

10 

10 

10 

10 

11 

10 

9 

9 

10.'.'.'."'.'.'.'.'. 

9.... 

10 

10 

10 

9.... 

9..^ 

9 

9 

10 

9 

9 

9."^.'.'.'.""'. 

6 


9 
9 
8 
8 
8 
8 
9 
8 
8 
8 
8 
8 
9 
9 
9 
9 
9 
3 

10 
8 
8 
8 
7 
7 
7 
9 
9 
9 
8 

10 
9 
8 
8 
8 
7 
7 
7 
8 
8 
9 
9 
9 
8 
8 
8 
8 
9 
7 
7 
7 
7 
5 


LenCth  of 

N'umU'r  iif 

R«t*ii 

time  on 

tnoc.th*  nil 

.\  III  Mint  .)f 

assistance 

tt."4.Sl,St^IH-.' 

^r.ii.t 

continuously 

(iri'ir  to 

riH>,.;vi-il  III 

it!!*''" 
iwa 

since  most 

re<vi\t 

opealn« 

o(>euui|( 

I  'iT«TiU»»r 
l*i3 

— -  — , 

I'n          \/-.». 

1                11 
3            11 

48 
4« 

$315 
318 

tan 

3             1 

3 

6           10 

0 
0 
0 

314 

314 

Mi 

3             8 

0 

:<14 

1              4 
«             5 
3            11 

•6 
0 

99 

:<1J 

II            11 

•> 

13 
17 

:iii 

311 

0        n* 

0 

310 

2             4 

0 

3f« 

3             4 

0 

*N 

■2             3 

6 

«»j 

M 

18 

*n* 

ttl 

4              I'l 

2 

MS 

r  It 

4 

7 

308 

InC 

1 

0 

307 

r  M 

1               11 

1 

sni^ 

Th 

4                  1 

3 

w, 

Til 

4                J 

68 

Mi.; 

r  M 

2              9 

0 

^^^^ 

r  t« 

2             5 

0 

.*^ 

J"  ^ 

S             S 

13 

MA 

T<^ 

3 

0 

*a 

T^ 

J 

0 

JU3 

r«t 

4 

0 

302 

r  ^ 

3              1 

0 

*r? 

^^ 

3              7 

0 

.Til 

i>i< 

3             2 

36 

Mil 

h«l 

5             8 

24 

301 

T  ^ 

4             3 

0 

290 

rv 

6 

10 

299 

r ». 

3            10 

0 

398 

r  ^ 

8 

0 

398 

r  M 

2             S 

0 

398 

r  .4 

4 

0 

397 

Tm 

3                  N 

133 

397 

it 

2 

0 

307 

4A  V 

S             6 

0 

397 

\f  -i 

1                8 

16 

396 

4»% 

8               i 

46 

295 

Tm 

17              2 

0 

."M 

f  M 

3             5 

83 

."^i 

r  St 

7             2 

4 

29) 

r  «4 

8             6 

0 

392 

r  V 

9 

0 

393 

r  y 

2             8 

0 

293 

r  M 

1              4 

4 

393 

r  M 

1               ^ 

0 

303 

r  * 

1 

14 

292 

a* 

MA.V-I.V-TKr-H    itSC    RfLE 

To  be  eligible  for  .\WC  ur.der  the  Federal 
law.  children  mu.st  be  deprived  of  parer-.tiil 
support  and  care  beciuse  uf  the  absen  '•  or 
incapacity  of  the  paren'  1  he  19'52  imend- 
ment  extended  thl.s  -o  include  children  whose 
parents  are  unemployed  F.ach  Stiite  under 
the  law  may  define  pir-n'.  '  and  continu- 
ous absence." 

The  District  of  Columb!  i  derines  '  p<irerit  ' 
as  natural  parent.  •,tepparen';  ur  substitute 
parent.  Substitute  parent  refers  to  any  m.m 
other  than  the  mother  s  father,  Krandf.it.her. 
brother,  or  son  living  in  the  home  or  main- 
taining a  continuous  relatlon.shlp  wl'.h  the 
family  unless  he  Ls  incapacitated  Crite.'ia 
are  established  to  determine  absence  ar.tl 
continuing  relationship 

The  ADC-UP  program  would  modlfv  the 
man-in-the-house  rule  In  that  vinder  the 
present  program,  if  a  man  Is  found  to  be  part 
of  the  household  regardles.^  of  hla  relation- 
ship to  the  children  or  to  the  mother  '\\f 
family    is    not    eligible       The    m.m    ir;    erTe-t 


•uuler  our  rule  Is  assumed  to  'le  r'-spou.sihle 
for  the  family  Therefore,  under  this  pro- 
gram, he  would  be  required  to  work  he 
w  olid  \)f  r>''  "kti.w'ed.  and  wotud  lie  re'i'ilred 
♦o  accept  er::p;oymPnt  and  the  f.iii.:ly  would 
be  eligible  on  this  btsl.s 

IV.  Verif'.---<;   !-<■•'  -ation 

A  The  absent  jir'-:.-  ,  !;.v.si)clatli]n  Jr  tii 
n.rrr.al  family  rel  i'.  :.;,:;•.  ::.  .^t  !>,•  \eri:ieil 
by  the  social  lnvi-.iti^,i:;..n  .u-.,  ,i  wl.i-lr  ii.- 
cludlng  Information  from  reliable  .sour -(-.s  t.s 
well  as  any  per*!:.!-:;*  Ickj.u  rer.irds  ri-.e 
f.icts  which  ar>-  -v:  it',  .i:.'  'J.;;;  ■.  irv  bftwrn 
•  i-ses.  estiibllshlng  any  .sln^'ie  f  u  t  will  r  irely 
he  sufflclent 

B  S<3nie  f  icts  to  be  co:..s;ilered  by  the 
so<-ial  worker  In  determlnl:'..;  th.it  there  Is 
no  !  >  ir  ills^."  :  ttic;.  tron;  'he  normal  family 
rel.it.lL)!..slilp.s  .ire 

1  Regularity  of  contrlbutlo!..s  to  the  .sup- 
p.  ,rt  ^)f  the  family; 

_'  Frequenry.  duration,  and  time  of  vl.s:t.s 
by  the  h. 'istvmd  or  o'h.er  man  In  the  home 

i      FV»'<;i;e;.    y  of  rn»-.-'!ngs  With  the  husbalid 

or   .'.her  man  outside  the  home; 


4  Freciuei.cy  of  pregnancies  by  the  hu»- 
b.md  I  -r  other  man, 

.T  J'li.l  cliarj^e  i.r  b.mk  accuunt.s  or  prlrt- 
lek'e  of  :n(3ther  to  charge  to  husband's  of 
o'h.er  m,i.".'H  account. 

H     .lo'.iit    puri-h.usfs. 

7     f.lf'.s  U)  the  family: 

H  .\ddre.sfi  of  the  home  i^Uen  by  husband 
'  .r    .'her  in.iii  na  his  residence; 

'  listing  of  the  mother  and  or  chUdrtE 
:ls  the  di'fH'i.dent.s  of  the  husband  or  other 
:i-.,i.n  '.':r  income  tjix  purjxjses; 

10  I.<H-atlon  c)f  personal  possesslonJ  of 
lui.sband  or  other  man  Ln  the  home; 

1 1  Number  and  hiyout  of  rooms,  as  well  ii 
number,  kind,  and  use  made  of  sleeplBf 
accoDinuxlatlons, 

12  The  neighbors  understanding  of  thi 
relatlonstUp  that  exists  between  the  moth* 
and  the  husband  or  other  man; 

13  The  name  by  which  the  woman  ti 
known  In  the  comm'.inlty, 

14  The  hu.sband  or  other  man  posseem 
a  key   to  the   hiu.se. 

It  TT.e  husbar;d  or  other  man  has  iTtt 
aci'ess  to  the  home 
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,«  payment   of  rent   or   utilities   for  the 
^     h/tbe  husband  or  other  man; 
^•^^  Hunting  for  housing  for  the  family  by 


''    ""band^or  other  man; 

'^'    f«,^  the  family  In  moving; 
'^   ^^nlng  of  lease  or  purchase  contract 
'^,f'e  bv  husband  or  other  man; 

•^V  performance   of   maintenance   work   in 

■^^^  ^""iTrrcst  o'  the  husband  or   other  man 

.^.Vp'^vsiciliv  pre.scnt  in  the  home; 
*■;:;   PHr'tlcipaiu.n  of  husband  or  other  man 
./;^;ppl,,g    trips    or    m    obtaining   surplus 

"^r  Relationship  with  a  "substitute  par- 
Pace  H  of  the  Policy  Handbook  states 
'"'nrv  Dilicies  on  the  "man  In  the  home." 
^  Luno<  a  close  blcKxi  relative  (father. 
■^"nH'uher  brother,  it  son)  Of  the  mother. 
*^,  s»a-es  the  f.-mllVs  living  quarters,  is 
*i"wered  to  be  in  this  relationship,  unless 
'"''"  -  evidence  is  presented  to  the  contrary. 
'"*"'^"-e  ficts  to  be  considered  In  determin- 
..ro-i-  the  man  i  not  living  In  the  home) 
^^i^s  rrehitior.shlp  with  the  children  similar 
"'^.v.  ^  ,:   f...t;nT  and  child  are: 

"visltb  t!ir  home  to  see  the  children; 


2.  Contributes  to  the  support  of  the  chil- 
dren; 

3.  Exercises  parental  control  and  guid- 
ance; 

4.  Donates  gifts  to  the  children; 

5.  Cares  for  the  children  when  the  mother 
is  ill  or  absent; 

6.  Is  the  father  figure  in  the  home; 

7.  Acts  "at  home"  with  the  children  by 
dressing,  feeding,  carrying,  or  fondling  them; 

8.  Takes  the  children  on  walks,  excursions, 
and  the  like; 

9.  Shows  concern  about  the  health  of  the 
children  and  uses  health  facilities  in  the 
community  to  restore  the  health  of  the 
children; 

10.  Provides  clothing  and  other  necessi- 
ties for  the  children; 

11.  Shows  Interest  in  the  educational 
progress  of  the  children,  such  as  by  attend- 
ing PTA  meetings,  visiting  school  about  the 
children,  helping  child  with  schoolwork; 

12.  Responds  In  time  of  crisis,  such  as  ill- 
ness of  children,  child  in  difficulty  with 
police. 

D.  Children  whose  mother  has  a  conjugal 
relationship  with  a  man  outside  the  home 


may  be  included  in  the  AFDC  program  when 
there  is  a  clear  dissociation  from  the  normal 
family  relationship  as  defined  above,  and 
provided  they  are  otherwise  eligible. 

All  resources  and  possibility  of  support 
from  the  man  concerned  must  be  deter- 
mined. 


Re 


Government  of  the  District  of 
Columbia,  Department  of  Pub- 
lic Welfare, 

Washington,  D.C.,  July  30, 1964. 
national  manpower  training  programs 
Hon.  Robert  C.  Byrd, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

My  Dear  Senator  Byrd:  The  Schedule  on 
Status  of  Manpower  Training  Projects,  pre- 
viously submitted,  indicates  one  coltimn 
headed  "N.T.A."  This  means  "Number  of 
Authorized  Trainees"  per  program.  I  am 
advised  that  the  number  of  participants  on 
an  overall  basis  is  generally  about  10  percent 
below  the  authorized  strength. 
Respectfully, 

Donald  D.  Beewer, 
Director  o/  Public  Welfare. 


Sliitus  nf  OTUjuiuu   Manpower   Dddojirnc  nt  aifi    Trairuruj  .\rt  projrcts 


AlU'LT  I'KiiJKCTS 


ProjMt  No. 


l>C-»*.. 
DC-M.. 
DC-211.- 
DC-2U.. 


l)f-2i:., 
1)0-221., 

1)0-222., 
1)0-23. 
DO- 225. 


DC-22S.. 


Section 


Nalioiial 
Traiiiinp  .\ct 


Ape 


( )cciii'uti(jn 


])ur;ituni 
(\vecl■:^,| 


sturtiiip 
date 


Endiiif  d  ite 


I 


so  I  I'lMiuile. 
i'>  ,-         ill). . 
20  i    M;ilc  . 
. .   do  . 


25 

;vi 

0(1 

3H 
30 
30 
20 


.do 

iiinlc 

:.!.■ 

.ilr  or  fcmale. 


Adiilt. 

-_.  do. 

...do. 
do. 


ilo.... 

.....lo.... 
....do.... 
....do— - 
....do.... 


...do     . 
...do.... 

...do 

...do 

...do 

...do 

...do 

...d.) 

...do 

...do 


\  urs(\  practical,  licensed 

W  iiitrcss-i'LVsliier...   .     . 

.\ulo  mechanic  lii'l|M'r.       ..  .. 

Klcctrical  appliance  .siTvicc  and  mainte- 
naiicf. 

Nurse,  practical,  licensed 

T\  pcui  iter  serviceman 

.Maintenance  and  service 

I'roprainer,  entry 

Clerk-typLst.. - 

'Cook..'.".'I-I.l- 


52  .«ept.  10, 19<;3 

4  Aug.  10,  m'A 

26  Julv     t>,  1!)04 

8  June  30, 19r.4 


29.  19i',4 
■27.  1904 
13.  VM'A 


8 

ju;\ 

.'■>2 

Jan, 

41 

Julv 

52 

Julv 

3.5 

-May 

12 

June 

12 

Sept. 

12 

Dec. 

12 

Mar. 

26 

June 

•1.  19<',4 

15,  1964 
22,  1961 

16,  19iM 
7.  19r>4 
4,  UtO,"-. 

■2'.l.  1964 


.•^ept,  11,  1964 
Seiit,  4.1904 
Jan.  h.  1965 
Aug,  25,1964 


Sept , 

Jan. 

May 

July 

Jan. 

Sept. 

Dec. 

Mar. 

May 

Jan, 


19il4 
1965 
1965 
1965 
1965 
1964 
1964 
19f>5 
1965 
1965 


YOTTH   I'HO.IKO'TS 


DC-la-2 

DC-10-8. 

l)C-20« 

DC-as 

DC-218-1 

UC-21S-2 

PC-21S-3 

nC-220 

I'r-224 

!  :-l4-63 


20 

20 
25 

liO 
60 
211 
20 
20 
20 
20 
20 
20 
20 
20 
20 
20 
20 
■Jim  I 

:<o 


Femalo — 

.Male... .-- 

Kcnuile 

...do 

.Male..-- .- 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do - 

do 

lio 

do 

do.. -. 

do 

do 

do...- 

do 

..-do 

Male  or  female. 

do 


19plu.s. 

19  lo  22. 

do.. 

do.. 

18  to  22. 
do.. 


Nurse,  practical,  licx-nsed. 

.\ulii  mechanic  heljier 

PenUil  assi,-^lant 

do 

Special  vciulli  ITOJect 

d' 


do.. 

do.. 

do.. 

do.. 

do.. 

do.. 

do.. 

do.. 

do.. 

do.. 

do.. 

do.. 

16  to  21. 

19  to  22. 

19  to  21 


.Maintenance  and  service. 

;;".do!^^^;;!!-]!- 


liepairiuan,  not  elsewhere  classified. 
do 

Drycleaiiing 

Special  youth  project 

Clork-tyi'ist --- 

(.ioodwill  Industries 


52 

Sept. 

16, 1963 

Sept. 

11,1964 

26 

Mar. 

10,1964 

Do. 

3<; 

Sei't. 

8.1964 

Mav 

25, 1965 

36 

.Mav 

26.1965  1 

Feb. 

10,1966 

12 

June 

22,1964 

Sept. 

15,1964 

12 

Sept, 

16,1964 

Dec. 

10.1964 

4 

Sept. 

16, 1964 

Oct. 

13, 1964 

4 

Oct. 

14. 1964 

Nov. 

6.1964 

4 

Nov. 

9.1964 

Dec, 

8,1964 

4 

Dec. 

9,1964 

Jan. 

7.1965 

4 

Jan. 

8,1965 

Feb, 

4,1965 

4 

Feb. 

5,1965 

Mar, 

5, 1965 

6 

Sept 

16,1964 

Oct. 

27,1964 

fi 

Oct. 

28,1964 

Dec. 

10,1964 

6 

Dec. 

11,1964 

Jan. 

25, 1965 

fi 

Jan. 

26, 1%5 

Mar 

9,1965 

1? 

Sei't 

16.1964 

Dec. 

10.1964 

12 

Doc, 

11,1964 

Mar 

9,1965 

52 

Julv 

1 , 1 9M 

Julv 

10.1965 

40 

June 

15.1964 

.\pr. 

2,196.5 

52 

.\ug 

29, 1963 

.^ug. 

14. 1964 

PROPOSED  MANPOWER  DEVELOIhMF.NT  AND  TRAINING  ACT  PROJECTS 


l)C(R)  .WOl... 
nC(R)  5002  .. 
Iir(R)  5003... 
liC(R)  5004... 
IiC(R)  5008... 
iHoR)  S006... 
UC(r)  5007  .. 
DC(R)  5008,.. 


25 
25 
IS 

25 

-t) 
60 
10 
,50 


Female -    Adult.. 

do do- 


do 

do - 

Male  or  female . 

Female . 

M  ale  or  female 

Female 


do-. 

do... 

do... 

.      .do... 

Youth 

Adult.  . 


Food  service  worker 

Institutional  housekeeper. 

Laundry  worker . . 

Home  aitendiuit   

Key  punch  oijerator...  ... 

(iradiiate  nurse  refresher. 

X-ray  technician      

.Nurse,  practical,  licensed. 


(') 

(') 

(') 

(') 

(0 

(1) 

^'l 

(') 

(') 

(') 

i'l 

(1) 

(■) 

(') 

(') 

CO 

'  Formerly  DC-.W*. 
CX   — 1108 
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CONGRESSIONAL  RHC  ORD  —  SENATE 

District  of  Columbia  goremmi'nl  trfy^d.^  in  nj'r'rntiti.j  .-./■('■i  .I'l.i  nuth(m:eii  jm^itions,  fiscal  years  1955-64 


July  Si 


Total 

tiim    m 
thoiijuiiii. 


nKNsmAL oriSAnN*.  iTPEVfi.H 

ExecutlT«  office. 

IBM 

1956 

1M7   .    

18»'      !""'""""""""""" 

1860 

1961 

1962 

1963- 

1964.  -- 

A«U»1  chaiiKP,  1  M4  '•■'•     

Percentage  chanifo,  l  »i+-53 

C<)inpen.«atlon    anl    r"!:r>   ■i  ;it    funl 
eipenae^  (U>tal  aiiiip-prui'ion     ' 

19M 

1966      

1967 

1968       

1969 

1960 

1961 

lvo2. ...... ................... 

1M3 

1964  

.Vctaal  chHiy,  \  *A  ii 

Perceiita«.'    h  !•  li'     l'*4  55... 
Department  of  Oener-ii    \  Ifr'.rmrr'v 
tlon: 

VM 

IMS 

1857 

1«M 

IMS., 

19(j.*3IIIIII.I""".I-I-I.I.I 

Ivvl ...... .-...*. .................. 

IMS 

1M3 - 

1964-  

.Vctual  change,  1>>1  W 

Pfrcentatre  chiiige,  1964-66 

Regulatory  agencies 

1966 

IBS*. 

i»«r 

i8a»- 

1060 

1900 

Ifltl 

AI^Bw* •• •■•••••».——•......•—»—•••»•• 

1904 

.\ctual  changp,  l'»H-56 

Percentage  chi:i*j>'.  1904-45 

Occupations  and  proJesjiotis: 

1965 

1966 

1067 

1988 

1959 

1960 

1961 

1902. 

1963... 

1964...  

Actual  chanee.  I'M^  55 

Percentage  chanee,  I9»>t  .W.    .. 
Public  Library: 

1955 

1966 

1957 

1968 

1969 

1960... 

1961 

1962 - 

1963 

1964 -  

.\ctual  chaiiK*",  I*)4-54 

Percentage  ohiuige,  1964-65 

Veterans'  .\ffalrs 

1965 - 

19S0 

1967 

1960 

1900 

1900 

1961 

1962 

1963 

1004,      

.\ctual  change,  1*54  S.'.    

Percentage  change,  iyt>4  55 

See  footnotes  at  end  of  table. 


MII7  .^ 


'if  iiuri'ir- 

t;ijn.i    in 
thousnib) 


t2no  4 

.^n  6 
.■■  J  2 
272.6 


310 

T 
( 

470. 

524.4 
(315.0) 
(1J0.4) 


10.  207. 0 
10.036.0 
11.100.0 


(-10.207.0) 


3,946.5 
3, 061.  8 
3.  47&  0 
4.54Z5 
4.73aO 
6. 121. 0 
5,  719.  5 
6.408.4 
6.761.3 
7.568.4 
(4.eiZ9) 
(166.6) 


2.396.3 

2.803.5 
3.078.9 
3,191.  1 
3,6«).  8 
3,590.4 
4,073.7 
4,175.0 
4.44a« 
4.866.5 
(2.  470.  2) 
(103.  1) 


918.3 

847.8 

967.0 

913.3 

1.008.4 

953.8 

1.207.5 

1,059.4 

1.400.0 

1,214  1 

1.570.5 

1     U(  0 

1.029.0 

:  ♦-  ■! 

1.839.0 

1    i'J  3 

1.862.0 

l..V4«  3 

2.063  1 

1.724.4 

CI    lt-4    ' 

(876  6) 

•.:^  '■ 

(103.  4) 

264.0 
248.6 
362:0 

2»4.8 
290.0 
327.0 

",._,  ,1 

u;.  J 

471.8 

(307.8) 

(7a  7) 

1,611.0 
1,639  3 
1,783.0 
1.962.0 
2. 140. 0 
3.493  0 
2.668.0 
3.043.0 
3. 14a  2 
3.47S  4 
(1  •«?:  ♦ 

aii-  tf, 

«3.0 

93.2 

98.5 

104.0 

97.0 

107.0 

100.5 

118.0 

119.6 

111.8 

(18.8) 

(30.2) 


187.0 
194.2 
196.  4 
210.  1 
23a7 
23X5 
24.1.  f> 
■M'.  2 
3f>4.  .8 
,390.6 
(203.6) 
(108.0) 

1.202.4 
1.337  2 
l.,37U.  0 
1,402.8 
1,701  3 

1  ^i^  1 
.',44  .-'i 
2. 138. 1 
2,258.6 
2.471.8 
(1.260.4) 
(105. 6) 

82.1 

74.8 

78.3 

77.0 

88.6 

93.6 

101.4 

102.1 

104.0 

04.6 

(12.8) 

(18.2) 


N.-t 

.\uthorlted  cbange 
(><«ttlons         In 

position 


37.0 
40.0 
43.0 
46.0 
49.0 
60.0 
68.0 
64.0 
68.0 
67.0 
(30.0) 
(81. 1) 


88X0 
594.0 
507.0 
610.0 

64ao 

66X0 
684.0 
700.0 
71X0 
711.0 
(139.0) 
(2X3) 

188.0 
192.0 
196.0 
307.0 
331.0 
332.0 
236.0 
330.0 
240.0 
230.0 
(51.0) 
(27.1) 

43.0 
4X0 
4X0 
4rt.O 
45.0 
46.0 
68.0 
88.0 
66.0 
56.0 
(13.0) 
(3a  2) 

362.0 
361.0 
368.0 
370  0 
3740 
397.0 
413.0 
431.0 
436.0 
465.0 
(113.0) 
(32.1) 

18.0 
18.0 
18.0 
18.0 
16.0 
16.0 
16.0 
16.0 
16.0 
12.0 
(-6.0) 
(-33.3) 


3 

3 
11 

8 
-4 

4 
-1 


13 

3 

23 

31 

22 

23 

16 

'   13 

-1 


Department  o(  BulliUnt;.*  u.  1  '  .r'lir;  l.< 
1955.- -- 

1000 


4 

6 
9 
34 
1 
4 
3 
1 
-1 


-1 


4 

-1 


10 

3 

-3 


9 

7 

3 

3 

28 

16 

18 

5 

39 


1900 

1961 

1903 

1000 

1004 

AetMl 

_    "      _     tOOA-OS. 
SonreTor't  Offlee: 

1008 

1900 

1967 

1968 

I960 

1900 

io«8.r""""*'""!"."!!"I"" 

.\ctual  change,  1964^55 

Pero>nta;^p  ohani'e,  IU64-55 

Total,  general  operating  ex- 
(wnaea:  ' 

1955 

1007 

1000 

1000 

1000. 

1001 

1002 

1000 


Artiial  change,  1964- 
.S5... 

Percentage  change, 
1964-56 


'1  mu; 
api  ropri  1- 

tl..ri    1:. 
thoiisan  I'- 


ll '.7.5  6 
l.fth?  0 
l.TVt  ,1 
2.  t>44.  U 
2. 135.  0 
2.  507.  0 
2.  538.  U 
2. 656.  7 
2.654.3 
2,806.1 

(1.310.8) 
(7X8) 

149  2 
l.U.  y 
17a  0 

IHO  0 
180.0 
300  0 
305  0 
21X0 
204  0 
211  "^ 
(6X6) 
(41.9) 


tlor  ■ 


.■1' 


to 


7,964. 
8,177 
8.949. 
la  705. 
11.37a 
1X915 
13,830. 
15,468. 
15,974. 


PUBUC  SArtTT 

Offloe  of  Corporation  CouomI: 

1065 

1060 

1001 

1083 

1083 

1964 

Actual  change,  19«V4-55 

Percentage  char ^-i",  luA  fA 

Metropolltau  Police. 

1086 

1050 

Al^Vv  .  *  sw..  .....  .*.*...***.*.  ..«*• 

Al^W*  m  ***«*.*..  .  .  ..»»»»™.«»*^»«..  a 

1900 

1901 

i9o»i""""""i""""r"""; 

1964 

.\ctual  ehaiiife.  I  "^     '     

Percentage  cli.iin:'-.  1 '•H  M 
Additional     inunlclpel     ■<rvlo-.^.     In 
augural  oeremunteM. 

1966 

1966 

1967 

1968 

1960 

1000 


1  ».i 
l'J64 


-2 


Actual  change,  1964-65 

PprC«»ntiigr  chatigo.  IH64-68. 
■V«irtiuetU 


17,882.9 

(0, 918.  9) 

(124.5) 


$946  5 
I.OIU.  2 
1,(157.5 
1.  100.5 
1,  194.  4 
1,288.3 
1,37X4 
1.370.2 
1.431  5 
1.561.8 

(645.3) 
(68.2) 

Ml  0 

149  5 
l.M  9 
153  7 
170  « 
164  4 
173  3 
195.5 
IM  2 
1«2  1 
(.M.  1) 
(36.2) 


6,01X6 

6,715  0 

7. 133  0 

7. 467.  2 

8. 490  8 

8,806.5 

9,038.4 

ia214.7 

10.803  1 

11.856.  2 

(8.843.7) 

(07.2) 


428.0 

307.0 

44X0 

43a4 

4800 

438.1 

644  0 

519.5 

66ao 

616.3 

755.0 

65X4 

708.5 

741.9 

OOC.O 

768.2 

965.4 

85X2 

1.066.6 

045.5 

(636l9) 

(548.5) 

(148.  6) 

i:i.s  2) 

IX  837. 6 
1X808.0 
13.773.0 
18. 160.  0 
18,460  0 
21. 761.  0 
23. 617.  0 
26, 261.  5 
26,901.9 
31.008.0 
(18.  lUO.  5) 
(141.7) 


188.0 


300.0 


-4 


1960. 
1967. 
1968. 
10BO. 
1900. 
1901. 


6.266.6 
6, 257. 9 
6. 758. 0 
0,007.0 
0,780.0 
10, 557  0 
la  040.0 


;i  'sC  I 

IJ  44. (    1 

1-  '..■^^  ^ 
1,(  '\'  1 
1\  l.^si  ' 
]■  --'.  '■■ 
i:  I.-4  .( 

1>    "4^    1 

!'(  "m  •-, 

.'l.^yl   rt 
(la  286.5) 
(88.2) 


207.0 

aoQ.0 
301  n 

*17  , 

314  u 

J*  .J 

.3(13  ' 

m:  'I 

31W.U 
(2X0) 
(7.4i 

r  0 
j<  0 

40  0 
40  0 
3'.  " 
S**  0 
ISO 
36.0 
380 
».0 
(-1.0) 
(-XT) 


1.8.M  0 

1    .W  h 

1  '»':  ' 

1   'Ai    I 


1    -14 
1    M- 


(351.0) 
(22.  «1 


-I 


578. 

^,^7 
■<vy 


68.0 
66.0 

60  0 
82.0 
92.0 
95  0 
99.0 
103.  0 
111.0 
113.0 
(48  0) 
(73.8) 

:  4::  ii 

J.  'Vis  II 

:  :•>.>  II 
.  'i'.(~  I 
J,  ''<*•  'I 

:(   »;:  .1 
:t  i:c 
3,  .'4a  i) 
(767. 0) 
(31.0) 


1.128.0 
1128.0 
1.  128.0 

1,  IM  n 

1  1  s,'.  • 
1,  K^  11 

1  i'<y  0 


111 
IS 

ID 
\' 
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O^tnct  of  Columbia  government  trend,  in  operating  costs  and  authorized  positions,  fiscal  years  1 955-6 4-Conimned 
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Totol 
appropria- 
tion (in 
thou-sands) 


continued 


1962 
IMI 
1«M 


AfV(ial'cimn»!e.  1964  .W^.-^ 
lian>:<\  1W)4  55. 


IVrcenlape 
,>ffi«  of  Civil  IVfeiu*: 
Its.' 

iwVi  

;ik^7  

1»5B 

IKO 

m 

mi 

190 

iw    


1864 


i'errtM: 


.■)\nufi-.  n»>4-'V 

.II','  I'liant-'e,  iy>+-55- 


Courii 

iMi 

\m 

195: - 

1M8 + 

1»» - — 

\m 

1*61 

wc r 

IKS - 

1964  

^Cluftl  >l'.-i:'Cf.  1964-.^■i-..        - 

i'iTrt'nt:i»;i-  iluinpe,  1964-55 

:ie[»rtmfi.[  of  (  Hj«t<'ii"'i-  1 

ix-vs  ■  

IXSn y. f- 

1*^' t"' 

!D."|» I-- 

1960 +- 

IMI *- 

\va '- 

l*vi 

liW -, - 

\ctiia;  f*iin?o.  19tv«-.V'i. 

rercc;i!:if''  rhanee,  1 WH - 55 . . . 
r)»p«r!meiU  1  (  Licenses  and  Insjiec- 

li,VJ 

lW>o - 

1*"* ?"- 

'ifc^'V. -.-....-----.- -------  -..---fc.- 

Wl.'. 

H«2 

1963 

1961 

.'^(•timl  cliange,  1964-,'i,'>     ..      -- 

rero'iiIaLT  cl.:inj:e.  l'.>(V4-55 

Nilli.nal  nuiinl: 

]'M.-- 

liM 

\^~ ... 

\m  ".['".""'. 

I»Atf - 

IKfi) 

\^^2.'.'.'.'.'.'....'..'. 

i»if - 

MfA  - 

fctual  rliaiipe,  1*'>4  .S5 

Ivrrt'iitu'f  I'tuince.  ly<^4-5.^ 

Inta;,  puhllc  "^afety  » 

1955 

1956 - 

1957 - 

1968.'- 

1080 

1060 - 

1061 

1062 

1063 

1964.  ---- 

.\rtua)  change,  1964- 

55-       

Percentage    change 
1964-55 


Salary  cost 
of  author- 
lied  posi- 
tions (in 
thoasands) 


Authorized 
positions 


$11,789.0 

12.595.0 

1ft,  362.  5 

(9.095.9) 

(145.1) 

1.V).  0 
7.V0 
78.0 
86.  n 
80.0 
60  0 

no.  0 

93.5 

e.vo 

12'J  9 
(-27  II 
(-18.1) 

.3. 163.  4 
3,  369.  7 

3,  972.  0 

4.  .^34.  6 

4,  9.S3.  0 

5,  396.  0 
ft.  633. 6 

6,  0«>ft.  0 
6.2-19.4 
6,771.5 

(3,608.  n 
(114.1) 


Se*'  footnotes  at  end  of  tablA. 


4.. 374.  6 

4.  5'2»v  8 

4.  7iao 

5,  276.  0 

5.  437.  0 

6,017.0 

7,000.0 

7.  607.  0 

7.  849.  5 

8.403.9 

(4,029.3) 

(9X1) 

1.37h.  0 

1,.S46  3 

1.658.0 

1.862.0 

2.  017.  0 

2,  2W.  0 

2,  465  0 

2,  787.  6 

2.  7,s4.  0 

3.019.1 

(1,641.1) 

(119.1) 

114.8 

119  8 

136.5 

155  3 

155.0 

168.  0 

17X7 

185.0 

187.6 

198.2 

(83.  4) 

(7X6) 

28.  713.  5 
29. 146.  4 
31.56X5 
39. 623.  9 
40.  949  0 
47,  008.  0 
60,616.8 
55,  690.  6 
67.  .S87. 8 
65, 971.  6 

(37,258.1) 

(129.8) 


$8,001.6 

8,642.4 

10, 783. 6 

(6,206.1) 

(93.3) 

83.0 

60,6 

60.9 

61.2 

38.7 

29.9 

59.2 

66.1 

68.2 

79.1 

(-3.9) 

(-4.7) 

1,123.2 
1,266.8 
1,446.3 
1,633.9 
1,888.4 
1,990.6 
2,  16X  4 
X  183.  2 
X344.9 
X580.6 
(1,467.4) 
(129.8) 

X  429.  2 
X566.  6 

2.  748.  7 
3,009.3 

3,  457.  5 
3.717.6 
3.  75X  2 
4, 197.  1 
5.  27a  9 
5,  593  3 

(3, 164. 1) 
(13a  3) 


1, 249.  8 
1.4ia6 
1,43X0 
1,621.8 
1, 777.  1 
1,885.3 
2, 127. 3 
X  201.0 
2, 4U8.  6 
X604.6 
(l.yA.S) 
(108.4) 

73.7 
77.8 
100.1 
103.8 
114.0 
115.8 
126.8 
126.3 
133.8 
14X5 
(68.8) 
(93.  4) 

22, 669.  4 
24,292.0 
24, 709.  2 
27,061.3 
30,10X0 
31,437.3 
34,493.0 
36,288.6 
39,230.3 
44,  620.  7 

(22,051.3) 

(07.7) 


Net 
change 

In 
position 


Total 
appropria- 
tion (in 
1  thousands) 


1. 104. 0 

1.278.0 

1,458.0 

(330.0) 

(29.3) 

19.0 
13.0 
13.0 
13.0 
13.0 
6.0 

lao 
lao 
lao 
1x0 

(-7.0) 
(-36.8) 

234.0 
241.0 
28X0 
303.0 
326.0 
326.0 
33X0 
335.0 
35X0 
361.0 
(127.0) 
(64.3) 

603.0 

6iao 

633.0 
657.0 
670  0 
603.0 
851.0 
87X0 
887.0 
898.0 
(295.0) 
(48.9) 


296.0 
311.0 
313.0 
33X0 
350  0 
358.0 
375.0 
400.0 
398.0 
398.0 
(102.0) 
(34.4) 

21.0 
2X0 
24.0 
25.0 
25.0 
25.0 
25.0 
25.0 
25.0 
25.0 
4.0 
(19.0) 

4,839.0 
4, 863.  0 
6, 160.  0 
6,305.0 
6,368.0 
6.486.0 
6. 814. 0 
6.006.0 
6.193.0 
6.605.0 

(1,666.0) 

(34.4) 


5 

84 

180 


-6 


41 
21 
23 


6 
3 

17 
9 


23 
24 
13 
23 
158 
21 
15 
11 


15 

2 

19 

18 

8 

17 

2ft 

-2 


24 
297 
145 

53 
1'28 
328 
192 
187 
312 


EDUCATION 

Public  schools: 

1955 

1956 

1967 -- -- 

1958 - 

1959.-. - 

I960..- - - 

1961 -- 

1962 

1963 -- 

1964 - 

Actual  change.  1964-55 

Percentage  change  1964-55 

r.^RKS    AND   RETRKATION 

Recreation  Department: 

1955 

l!»ftti - -- 

iyft7.- - --- - 

lyftx - - -- 

19fl9 - 

1960 - 

1962 -- 

1963 - 

19f>4 -  -• 

.\etual  cluinee,  1964-55.-- 

Percentase  cJianee.  1964-55-.- 

Natlonal  Capital  Paries: 

1955 

1956 - 

1957 - ■ 

1958- 

1959 - - 

1960 

1961 

1962 

1963 -   -   - 

1964 

.\ctual  change,  1964-55 

Percentage  change,  1964-55 

National  Zoological  Park: 

1965 - - 

1966 -- - 

1957 - 

1958.- - -- 

1959 

1960 - 

1961 

1962 ---- 

1963 

]g^  

.Vctual  chance.  1964-55 

I'ercentace  change,  1964-55 

Total,  parlvsaiid  recreation: 

ly.V^- 

1956 

1957_ 

195» ■ 

19,W- -. 

I960-- - 

1961 

1962 

Tt63 - 

\t^M     

Actuafchange,  1964- 
55..- 

Percentage    change, 
1964-55 


HEALTH    AND    WELFARE 


Vocational  rcliabllitatlon: 

1955- - 

1956 

1957 - - — ■ 

19,58 - -- 

1959- - - 

1960 

1961 - 

1962 - - 

1963 - 

J9g4     

Actual  change,  1964-55 

Perct'ntage  change,  1964-55. 


Salary  cost 
of  author- 
ired  posi- 
tions (In 
thousands) 


$27, 626. 6 
28.130.0 
3X515.8 
37,  450.  0 
39, 948.  0 
47.113.0 
49. 232.  7 
54,206.1 
57,  248.  4 
63,860.6 
(36,  234.  0) 
(131.2) 


$23, 
26, 
28, 
31, 
34, 
34, 
38, 
40, 
42, 
47 
(24, 


Authorized 
positions 


174.4 

929.2 

119.0 

1^.5 

073.5 

929.0 

923.2 

163.3 

.000.1 

,  552,  6 

,378.2) 

(ias.2) 


Net 
change 

In 
position 


1,641.0 
1,0*8.6 
1,903.0 
2,165.1 
2,250.0 
2,657.1 

2.  855.  6 

3.  245. 1 
3.348.4 
3,  f>5fi.O 

(2.015.0) 
(122.8) 

2,  344.  0 
2,  389.  0 
2,  535.  0 
2,  844.  9 

2,  850.  0 

3,  194.  0 
3,  260.  0 
3.  479.  7 
3,541.2 
3,813.5 

(1,  469.  5) 
(62.  7) 


645.  U 

669.3 

720.0 

784.0 

898.0 

1,160.0 

1,250.0 

1,379.8 

1.470  2 

1,  ,597.  4 

( 95X  4 ) 

(147.7) 


4.630.0 

4.  746. 8 

5.  158.  0 


794.0 
998.0 
011.1 
365.6 
104.6 
359.  8 
066.9 


(4,  436. 9j 
(95.  8) 


5,311.0 
5,392.0 
5, 619.  0 
5,803.0 
5,988.0 
6, 159.  0 
6,436.0 
6, 632.  0 
6,936.0 
7,315.0 
(2. 004. 0) 
(37.  7) 


808.8 
853. 3   i 
908,1    I 
1,013.0   ! 
1 .  1 54 , 7   I 
1,331.5 
1,373.1 
1,603.4 
1,632,6 

1 ,  821 ,  2 
(1.012.4) 

(125,2) 

1,773.7 

2,  023.  7 
2,  058.  1 
2,  245.  0 
2,  780.  7 

2,  924.  9 
3,106.0 
3, '201.0 

3,  262.  0 
3.412.0 

(1,638.3) 
(92.4) 

466.9 

51X3 

516.1 

580.1 

695.4 

839.4 

975.1 

1,041.8 

1,120  8 

1,219.9 

(753.0) 

(161.3) 


3.  049.  4 
3.  3<!9.  3 


3,482.3 

3.838.1 

4,  630.  8 

4,9^5.  8 

5,  454.  2 

5,  846.  2 

6.015.4 

6,  453.  1 

(3,403.7) 

(111.6) 

120.0 

22.5 

140.0 

42.4 

147.0 

45.7 

208.5 

73.6 

224.8 

78.8 

247.0 

101.1 

300.0 

,54.7 

376.0 

68.4 

401.8 

95.8 

498.2 

120.1 

(378.  2) 

(97.  6) 

(315.  2) 

(433. 8) 

222.0 

228.0 

248.0 

258.0 

253.0 

261.0 

271.0 

279.0 

283.0 

285.0 

(63.0) 

(28.4) 

522.0 

545.0 

64.5.0 

584.0 

596.0 

602.0 

602.0 

602.  0 

602.0 

602.  0 

(80.0) 

(15.3) 

137.0 

137.0 

137.0 

144.0 

158.0 

186.0 

197.0 

205.0 

210.0 

211.0 

(-4.0; 

(.54.0) 


881.0 

910.  0 

930.0 

986.0 

1,  007.  0 

1,049.0 

1.  070. 0 

1.086.0 

1,  095.  0 

1,098.0 

(217.01 

(24.6) 


32.0 
34.0 
34.0 
40  0 
4X0 
42.0 
47.0 
60.0 
51.0 
66.0 
(34.0) 
(106.3) 


81 
227 
184 
185 
171 
277 
196 
304 
379 


6 

20 

10 

-6 

8 

10 

8 

4 

2 


23 

'39 

12 
6 


7 
14 

28 

11 

8 

5 

1 


29 
20 
56 
21 
42 
21 
16 
9 
3 


5 

3 

1 

15 
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CONGRESSIONAL  RIICORD  —  SFNATE 


iH.^trut  ')•'  ( 'i)i'  ii'".^'Ui  ')■''  frn":en'  '■■■'iLi  m 


July  si 


'I  in 'J 


-'■i   i-Li  authorized  positions,  fiscal  yca^s  i:i.',.~>-r:.^     '  'niiinut^^ 


HEALTH    A  SO    WEI.rARE— con. 

l)i|>iir':r..ni  ui  I'ublk  Health: 

ly.v-.       

lysri 

lys:    -  

195m 

UK- 

llt»;l  

I'itv4  

Krf,  ,1 

I'cr  I'll 
Di'partme'i' 
195.i    . 
l't.W 
1957 

i>.»5y 

I'Jrtl    .    . 

1  ',H>.i 

19m. 


hiinge.  1964-55 

I!  ii:*>  chiingH,  l'.»»>+-55. 
r  I'uMIc  Welfare: 


A.  tiiii  .hinije,  im*-iS 

{vroTiiiKe  change,  WA-SS 

ToC.ii,  health  and  welfore: 

19S5 

1M6. . .-.-...... 

1M7 

19M 

i«ao 

IMl 

11W2 

1963 

1904 

Actual  change,  1964- 
55 

Percentage  chaofte, 
Je»>4-66 

mo  iwws  vNDTRvinc 

Deparcin.;,t  of  I  li^hways  and  Trafllc: 

|(),v;  ,.-..... ... 

ly.iH 

lOni). 

l*''t)       

I%1       

ii*fy       !"IIIIIIIIIIIIII"IIIIIII! 

.V   t'l  il  r'lmg..,  1964-55 

r-ri'iTit  »»:e  chnnge.  l9*>4-55 

I  >i[>  irirti-    •    ii  Mi>tor  Vehicle.'*: 

MW7 

I9« 

19W 

i9ao. 

19«1 

19W. 

l*v-?  

Iy*v4 

A  •  11  if 'hVn jp'  iVtvih-M' '. '. '.'.'.'." 

p.Tri-ri'  i^f  .-tiinife,  I'fU-SS 

.\foti>r  Vehicle  I'ttrklng  Agency: 

1955.    

I95rt 

1957...     

1968-.. 

1969 

I960 

1961...     

1962 :. 

1963 

!9m.. 

Ac? 111!  clKinee,  1964-55 

l'<'r<i  nt  !,:•     '  insje.  1964-55 


Total  Salary  cost 

approi'na-     ofauthor- 
tloti  Un        i/ed  posi- 
thoaianrb)      tioa.s  itn 
,  thoiisindii) 


Net 

Authorized  ch;ini;e 
pwitions  in 

posiitton 


t32.<M.O 
33.9010 
•25.  503.  4 
2».  285.  3 
M),  730.  0 
35.  0r>3.  U 
36,910.5 
4'!,  51H.0 
43.  7r.  8 
46.  9<V.  5 

(24.273.5) 
( 107.  2) 


$t,  «W7.  7 
9.787.9 

10,  arj.  8 
It).  ,v>i  2 
12.759.3  I 
t.i.  ^«3U.3 
I.V  123.8  I 
Ij.  5JaO  I 
i;. 864.6  , 
19.  23)i.  4  I 
(  111.21(1.:) 
(113.8)1 


31.521  1 
33.33'J.  11 

36.  2V.'.  9 
41,tj61  -< 
46,  094.  n 
52.  760.  (J 
56.  3.'A  5 
62.  2»»5.  1 
65.386.3 
70.  526.  1 

(39, 006. 0) 

(1217)1 


S.  76&  6 

5, 967.  0 

6,53.10 

7.307.0 

7. 907.  0 

H,178lO 

8,441.0 

9,304.6 

9.6315 

10.430.5 

(4.661.9)1 

(8a  8)' 

i.ixao  I 
I.  un-.  0  i 

1.303.0 
1,4.3s.  0  ' 
l.tHZO  , 

1.  arz  n 

1,291.6 
1,502.0 

1.588.4  I 

1.  750.  2  ' 

(756.2) 

(75.4) 

235  4 
350  0  I 
296.0 
519  0 
310  0 
230  U  I 
187  0  I 
197  5   ' 
206  I    I 
218  3  I 
(17.1), 
(72.6) 


12.488  5 
14.  147.  H 
IV  1113.  1 
It),  J91  6 
19,  727  3 
2I,2.5»>.  0 
23.  SS8.  0 
2,^217,2 
27,  S2«).  5 
31,1)07.2 

(18,518.7) 


(148.3) 


704.9 
819.7 
S44.7 

873.3 

854.3 

885.4 

987.8 

I.  029.  4 

1.  101.7 

I.2IJ0.8 

(49.19) 

(70.4) 

39  6 

57.8 
51.7 
53  6 
60  3 
6.10 
67.1 
74.9 
76.9 
84  4 
(44.8) 
(113.1) 


2,  7.'50.  0 
2.  7,57.  0 

2.  85Z  0 
2.UU3.0 

3,  2U1U 
314.0 
382.0 
556.0 
6(t».  0 
746.0 

(1«7.0) 
(3&8) 


8. 765.  1 

3, 468. 3 

1.035.0 

9, 600.0 

1         4,317.5 

1.212.0 

10. 642.  5 

1         4,854.6 

1.345.0 

13.  168  0 

0.666.8 

1.598.0 

15,140.0 

6.880.2 

1,713.0 

17.450.0 

7.315.6 

1,861.0 

19, 145. 0 

8.  679.  5 

1,988  0 

21,401.  1 

9.  «-28.  8 

2.061.0 

21,256.7 

9.860  1 

2,366.0 

■23.118.4 

11.648.7 

2,705.0 

(14.353  3) 

(S.  l.HO.  4) 

(1.670.0) 

(163.8) 

(235.9) 

(161.4) 

3.  826  0 

4.  (103.  0 
4.321.0 
4,1^11  I) 
4.960.  U 
5.247.0  i 
5.417.0 
5,667.0 
6. 106.  0  I 
6,  517.  0 

(2.601.0): 

(70.3) 


3.413.7 

taao 

3.  8<)9.  0 

i.oaaio 

4.  0S3.  5 

l.OSftO 

4.  Sf-rfl.  2 

1.200.0 

.1  392.  5 

1,  277.  0 

5.714.4 

1,293.0 

6.419.1 

1.314.0 

7,684.7 

1,418lU 

7.981.3 

1.44ftO 

8.673.3 

1.469.0 

(5. 23ft  6) 

(530.0) 

(154.1) 

(56.4) 

191.  0 

3uao 

303.0 
309.0 

loao 

194.0 
190.0 
311.0 
219.0 

2aao 
(29.o; 

(15.2) 

13.0 

18.0 

18.0 

18.0 

17  0 

14.0 

14.0 

14  0 

13  0 

13.0 

(0) 

(0) 


-2 

95 
141 
212 
139 

38 
174 
133 

57 


177 
133 
253 
115 
148 
127 
73 
SOS 


177 
228 
400 
329 
287 
170 
250 
439 
411 


114 
6 

ISO 
68 
16 
21 

104 
31 
30 


9 
3 
6 
-19 
4 
S 
13 
8 
1 


-1 


Total 
appropria- 
tion tin 
thoasands) 


Hir.BWAT!)  AND  TEAfriC  — Con. 

Motor  Vehicle  Carklng  .Vgrncy    con. 
Total.  hiKliwa>sand  tralflc- 

1955 

1956 

I9.W 

1959 

I960 

1961 

1962 

1',I63 

1964 

Actual  change,  1964- 
55 

Prrrentane  change, 
1964-55 

SANITAMY  E.Nt-.INEERINr, 

r>e|>artment  of  Sanitary  Engineering: 
19.S5   

l9,^7 

19.'i9        

igeo j...rr"i.i"ii"i] 

1961  . ...................... ... 

1962 

1963 .  i;™™;!!!!";".""""; 

1964       .....       .; 

Ac!  .  .•    •   .    .v,  lOBI^W 

I'll  inpe.  1964-55... 

WashinKtui. ...,,.. -...cl. 

19.VS        

H(H7  '>"  -•-- 

1W8  \™ii."iiir™"i.""i".' 

19.'<0 

I960 

1962  "III"IIimiIIIIIIIlI"" 
1M3       '  

1964 '.*"'"I""!"II"! 

Actual  change.  1964^55 

I'eroentage  cnange,  1964-^. . . 

Tot.^l,  Sanitary  EnglncerinK: 

19.V  

1956 

1957 

19.S8 
1959!!"'"""""""i; 

I960 

1961 

1962 

1963 

1964 

.\ctual  change,  1964- 
55 

Perivntage   change, 
1964-ctf 


Salary  cost 
of  author- 
ized pQsl- 

tion.s  (In 
thouADds) 


.\uth..r.i,.,. 
POBitlOO." 


':« 


"■'Jaiijt 


»7.  007. 0 
7. 424. 0 

8.  133.0 

9.  164.  0 
9. 250. 0 
9.  610.  0 
9.  919.  6 

10.904.1 
11.418.0 
12.  408. 0 

(5,401.0) 

(77.1) 


U.  518. 2 
4.  6S6.  5 

4.  939. 9 

5.  495.  U 
6.307.0 
6.664.8 

7.  474.  0 

8.  789.  0 

9.  159.  9 
9, 958.  5 

(5.  800.  3) 

(130.5) 


9.  732.  7 

8.789.8 

10,28.10 

9, 503. 5 

10. 896. 2 

10. 2.Vi.  8 

12.7.59.0 

11.002.9 

13,590.0 

12, 217. 5 

1.1707.0 

13, 176. 4 

1,1860  0 

13.6218 

17,337  6 

14,517.5 

17.897.4 

14.704.2 

18.838  6 

1.1 .153.  5 

(9. 105.  9) 

(6,  763.  7) 

(93.6) 

(76.9) 

Judgment.^  and  claims: 

1955 

1966 

1967 

1998 

1950 

1960 

1961 

1063 

1963 

1964 - 

Actual  change.  1964-66 

Percentage  change,  1964-55. 


Total,  DLstrlct  of  Columbia: 

1955 

1966 

1067 

19SS 

1969. 

1960 

1961 

IMS 

1963 

1964. 

Actual  change,  1964- 
55.       

Percentage  change, 
1964-55    . 


2.127.0 
2.120.0 
2,137.0 
2,322.0 
2,322.0 
2,480.0 
2.616.0 
2. 742. 0 
2,863.4 
3.012.5 
(88.5.  5) 
(«.8) 


11,859.7 
l.'.4ai0 
13,033.2 
15,081.0 
M  912. 0 
18. 187. 0 
18, 476. 0 
20. 079. 6 
20.  760.  8 
21,851.1 

(9,991.4) 

(84.2) 


17.2 


22.2 

(22.2) 


1.526.3 
1.60.15 
1.623.3 
1,006.8 
1.633.8 
1.606.5 
1.009.0 
1,792.4 
1,920.5 
2,110.2 
(583.9) 
(38.3) 


ia3i6. 1 

11. 109  0 
11.879.1 
12.609  7 
13.851.3 
14.784.9 
15.324.8 
16.300  9 
16,624.7 
17, 663. 7 

(7,347.6) 

(71.2) 


1.143.0 
1.271.0 
1  280.0 
1,438.0 
1.484.0 
1.5O1.0 
1.S27.U 
1.643.0 

i.mi.o 

1.702.0 

(3SS.0) 

(4&») 


2.781.0 
2.785.0 
2,790.0 
2.943.0 
2,9S«.0 
2.U62.0 

2.uan.o 

3.023.0 
3  04S.O 
3.O.M.0 

(273.0) 
(9.8) 

389.0 
360.0 
369  0 
369.0 
332.0 
325.0 
325.0 
325.0 
336.0 
336.0 
(-33.0) 
(-8.9) 


129.  529.0 
IM,  :«*7.  9 
14»'i.9U0.  .1 
159,  4S0.  4 
160.631.3 
1916016 

ao6.g«&4 

39&766lO 

.■»  :   '  ■':>  1 
(132.060.4)1 
(lOZO) 


81.  76S.  5 
91.2«kH.  8 
95.  455.  f. 
lai.  919.  4 
117.182.7 
122.953.3 
135.466.5 
142. 828.  8 
ISl.fAlO 
1'.9.  112.0 

(87,343.5) 

(106.8) 


3. 150. 0 
.3. 154  0 
3.168.0 
3.312.0 
3,291.0 
3.287.0 
3.  ■28.1 0 
3.34S.0 
3.381.0 
3.390  0 

(240. 0) 

(7.6) 


30.  704. 0 
21.181.0 
21.995.0 
23.  I2R.0 

23.  791  0 

24.  479.  0 

25.  .•tf..^t.  0 
21"..  2'29.  0 

27.  25,1 0 

28,  43Z  0 

(7.728.0) 
(,17.3) 


'  HeKinnine  In  fl.^c  l' 
re.flected  In  the  ojxt  i: 
'  ^^\clu  les  "'"(i[::|«ri.-iatloD  and  Retirement  Fund  Kxpenses"  appropriation  account. 


ir  1  li^  compen.satlon  and  retirement  fund  expenaea  have  been 
g  >ii  l..;('t.s  o(  the  respective  departments. 


•  Excludes  ".Additional  Municipal  Services.  Iii.inuri;  1 '.t'  :i;  nic^'  .;  i-r  ji 
account. 

Source;  Department  of  Oeneral  .Administration  Budget  Office,  Feb.  1'.  l"  1 


mJt 


CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD  —  SENATE 

Average  monthly  public  assistance  payment  per  recipient,  June  1963 
[Except  for  general  awistanoe,  Includes  Tendor  payments  for  medical  care] 
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,iiJ-"K>'  tis.'^' ■■'■''"■'' 


.Mcilical  assistance  for 
tlie  aged  ' 


Aid  to  families  with 
dependent  children 


State 


;   ^  svr.gc 

litftri'l  ''! 

\|;nn.-S"'' 

(^lliTr.ia--- 
r^^ior*!"-    - 

\.»J-r-«y 

I.i»S 

klU^' 

SfV*i.i ■ 

v.,.*    \^*t 

i:.:.i''i.- ■ 

Wv  ::.ing • 

( i*Tg'>'  -  -  - 

(■0'.'i.r!>.!i;     --. 

Miss.^'  ';.«its.. 

\.T::i>i,;      • 

NK!.rv-k'     

;.„.■■  :i'.K'>ta-. 
N,»  \l.i:co  ... 

Micf..«-i!i 

Pennsylvania... 
Indiana 

vU'i  md 

Tn.     ...... — 

Moiiuuia 

Hiw«ii 

.titbtma 

.\itaosu 

MiMouri 

norida 

r>«toware 

.\rti.in» 

UiT'.r'.m 

^[i>IUln'lty 

s  .r'l  Carolina. 

\h.-.v 

.-.11.;    I'tiri'lina. 

iM-ri:.  I         

T--/'-s.vv 

'*■<.■  ■>  .ririiila.. 
\  '.;•  isi-UldS-. 
\:  s!ij>>;ppl 


Dollars! 


State 


76.92 


ii:< 

UN 

it». 

llHi 

ii«i 


ill 
lid 


4^ 
74 


8(i 

S.S 

N) 

14 

hi 

S.S 

84 

s,^ 

K4 

"•1 

M. 

,^^ 

.M 

A^: 

8.( 

'.»'< 

Ki. 

7  J 

83 

,M 

Ki 

J-. 

,  '>2 

M 

,  15 


Kicii. 


81 
81 
80 
79 
77.16 
7&64 
72.18 
71.93 
70.24 
69.17 
68.37 
«68.00 
67.67 
66.33 
65.61 
63.96 
62.81 
6Z63 
60.81 
60.10 
67. -25 
66.79 
56.68 
64.87 
48.31 
47.09 
36.19 
3.120 
30.42 
9.20 


r  S   average 

IlllIKiiS..- 

I)i.>;trl(t  (if 

('(ilimiliia 

Miclntnin 

X'mnont 

Crtlifiirnla.. 

Muinc- 

NVw  Vorit- 

.\liihairii -- 

rcniisylvanift 

("(iniifCticut 

Uawiiii 

N'cirth  Dakota. .-- 
South  ("arolina.-- 

Oltlationia.- 

Mii.-.sacliu-setts. .. 
Iximsiana --. 

OriT"" -- 

Malui 

Wikshmgtoli 

\  Uih     .- --. 

New  llampsliire. 

■reniu'S.«'C 

.\rkaris:k<;     

.\lar\  laiKi-   - 

Wi  .-i  \  irtnuia 

Puerto  Kieo 

Kentucky 

tiuaiii 


Dollars 


195. 20 
387.26 

345.48 

339.16 

336.76 

■285.15 

273.48 

269.41 

■257.93 

■254.36 

•248.  55 

*  240.  32 

219.  56 

205.84 

190.28 

176. 15 

169.  55 

1,^4.79 

143.65 

133.24 

127.11 

115.40 

71.01 

63.89 

38.84 

36.25 

32.33 

27.71 

2.54 


I    176 


State 


U.S.  average 

Minnesota 

New  Jersey 

Connecticut 

Wisconsin --- 

California 

lllinoU! 

Massachusetts 

Washington 

North  Dakota — 

New  Yorlc 

Idaho 

New  Ilampshlre. 

Rliode  Island 

Oregon 

Iowa -- 

Wyoming 

Colorado 

Michigan 

Kansas 

South  Dakota 

Alaska 

Oklahoma 

New  .Mexico 

Montana 

Hawaii-- 

riah-- 

District  of 

Columbia 

Maryland- 

Vermont- 

.Nebraska 

Ohio 

.Maine 

Nevada 

.Arizona 

Indiana 

Pennsylvania — 

West  Virginia 

Kentucky 

Missouri 

Virginia 

Oi'orgia 

.North  Carolina.. 

lyouisiana 

Delaware 

Texas - 

Tennessee 

.Arkansas 

Soutli  Carolina. 

Florida 

Virgin  Islands.  - 

Ouam. 

Alabama- 

Mississipni 

Puerto  Rico 


.Aid  to  the  blind  ' 


Aid  to  the  permanently 
and  totally  disabled 


General  assistance  ' 


Dollars 


State 


Dollars: 


Mate 


Dollars 


State 


Dollars 


30. 95 
47.40 
47.07 
44.60 
44.32 
43.69 
43.  5h 
43.  20 
43.03 
41.54 
41.38 
40.  95 
40.  4H 
3»  37 
37.53 
37.03 
30.76 
36  68 
36.66 
36.39 
34.  S.'i 
34.35 
34.  14 
33.74 
33.71 
<  33.67 
32.64 

32,  47 

31.88 
3t).  28 
29.96 
29.90 
29.  82 
29.80 
29.06 
27.81 
27.  4G 
■25.  71 
24.79 
24.  32 
23.93 
■23.33 
■23.27 
22.  82 
22.  45 
18.  69 
18.  6ti 
17.92 
17.  07 
IG.  6ti 
16.  42 

r2. 70 

11.62 
S.  91 
3.09 


r.!5.  average 

.MA«achusetts.. 

California 

Connecticut 

Hawaii 

Nevada 

Oklahoma 

Miniiesotii ' 

New  llamp.'^lure.  - 

New  York 

Colorado 

Iowa.-  - 

Nehra.'^ka 

Michiean 

Washington 

Illinois- - 

New  .Mexico 

Wisconsin 

Oregon 

Kansiks  .   

Rhode  IsUiiid 

New  Jersey 

Wyoming 

Maine 

Ohio --- 

Louisiana 

.North  Dakota 

Iniiiana 

Al;iska 

.Montana 

Itah 

Delaw^ire.-- -- 

Pennsylvania 

.Arizona - 

District  of 

Columbia 

.Mi.ssoiiri 

.MLiryUind 

.ArkanSLiS-  - 

Idaho.-- --- 

Kentucky 

Texas 

South  Carolina — 

Virginia 

Florida 

Vermont--- 

I  South  Dakota 

.North  Carolina-.- 

tieorpia 

Tennessee 

1  .Alabama - 

Wist  Virginia 

.Mississippi 

Puerto  Rico 


1  No  payments  were  made  in  .Inr.e  19ivl  for  Virgin  Lslands 

1  Not  compute.!  f.  r  (luain  and  the  Virgin  Islands,  fewer  than  50  recipients. 

•  Not  computed  f.  r  iMiam,  fewer  than  .50  recipients,  and  Honda,  Idaho,  Indiana, 

;  .1  ,  .  ,k,„:  .  •■  :,.  >  >rei:.,ii.   1  e\ik<,  an<i  Vermont,  data  not  available. 
.      ,•,  '  ,r  M  .-,     l.ii.i  ),  r  .lune  not  available. 


4 


M  30 

130.95 

122.83 

121.  79 

M19.  17 

llh  43 

1  I.V  45 

115.29 

lU.i.  85 

104,84 

101.31 

lOtl  00 

10(1.  IS 

9.^.  44 

9.''i.  10 

93.85   i 

93  50  ! 

92.  42 
91.  50  , 
87.42 
''  86.  08  I 
85.70 
8^2.  4t) 
81.92 
81.29 
80.98 
79.77  1 
77.  93 
77.  70 
77.  74 
7.S.  54 
74.45 
72.89 

72.80 
70.09 
70.  00 
69.  92 
69.78 
69.01 
68.66 
68.  ^29 
67.96 
67.  22 
67.11 
65.  75 
62.  24 
59,  82 
48.33 
48.  U3 
47.  20 
37,9-5 
S.  37 


l".S.  average 

Massaehusetts 

Ilawaii -- 

-New  York -- 

.Michigan- 

New  Hainpshirc. 

North  Dakota 

California 

Wisconsin 

Oklaiionia -. 

Illinois- --. 

Kansas 

Ni  w  Jersey 

Indiana 

Oregon 

.New  -Mexico 

Maine 

Rhode  Island 

Wyoming 

Nebrx^ka. -. 

Iowa.- 

Ohio 

District  of 

Columbia 

Montant ■ 

Colorado 

Kentucky 

l>elaware.-- 

-Maryland 

Florida 

rtah.-- 

.Arizona -- 

Vermont 

Nortli  Ciirolina- 

-Missouri 

South  Dakota... 

N'irginia 

(^oimecticut 

Pennsylvania... 

Minnesota 

-Arkansas 

Oeorgia- 

Washington 

South  Carolina. 

Texas..- - 

Louisiana 

Idaho 

Tenntssee 

West  \irginia  .. 

.Alabama..- 

Mississippi 

Virgin  Islands. -- 

(iuam 

Puerto  Rico 


74,82 

131,89 

'126.68 

116.34 

114,93 

112.23 

111,99  I 

108.  44 

105,84 

105.00 

97.51 

97.  12 

94.25 

93  39 

91.69 

91.47 

90.  84 

I     88,09 

1     82. 69 

81.46 

80.99 

\     79.99 

77.  98 

75.  71 

I     73.33 

1     72. 24 

1     72.  14 

i     70. 00 

'     69.  13 

'     68.72 

68.  21 

'     67.96 

67,  78 

67.64 

t     tiO.  92 

IJC.  45 

04.75 

,     63.68 

I     01.12 

i     58.76 

58.21 

I     ,".  85 

57.  74 

J     57.50 

i     57. 46 

,  i     55.  66 

,      47.54 

I     47.  16 

45.69 

34.23 

.33.00 

•2108 

8.67 


U.S.  average 

District  of 
Columbia 

Maryland 

Missouri 

Pennsylvania 

lyouisiana 

Ilawaii 

Illinois - 

New  Jersey 

New  York 

Nevaila.-- --■ 

Washington 

Massachusetts 

Virgin  Islands 

Delaware 

Wisconsin 

California 

Arizona 

South  Carolina. ., 

Michigan 

Connecticut- 

Slinnesota 

rtah -- 

Rhode  Island 

New  Mexico 

Kansas 

West  Virginia 

Ohio 

Ahiska 

Virginia 

Wyoming.- 

Nebraska 

New  Hampshire. 

Montana 

Georgia- 

North  Dakota..-. 

Kentucky.- - 

Alabama 

Maine.- 

Colorado 

Mississippi 

South  Dakota — 
Nortii  Carolina.- 

Puerto  Rico 

Tennessee 

Arkansas 


27.79 

66  69 
63.27 
51.19 
48.35 
47.43 
M5.67 
39.48 
*  37.  97 
36.72 
36.36 
33.86 
32.94 
30.70 
30.15 
28.38 
27,78 
27.62 
27,27 
27.03 
26.99 
26.41 
25.65 
25.19 
24.09 
23.93 
21,68 
19.98 
19.60 
18.68 
18.64 
17.23 
16.20 
1135 
13.91 
13.54 
13.29 
13.22 
12.43 
11.69 
10.59 
9.89 
9.83 
7.64 
6.00 
4.03 


^  Hasetl  on  data  including  an  unknown  nunil>er  of  cases  receiving  medical  care, 
hospitaliMtion,  and  burial  only,  and  total  payments  for  these  services  „^_„„,„ 

'  Data  for  .May:  data  fnr  June  not  comparable  due  to  changes  in  timmg  of  payments 
and  reporting  methods. 
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^^y  Si 


)KiKMHKK     I'.lt'.H 


Amount  receivr.l 


Federal 


r212 
$84. 

$148 
$1M 
$203 
$100 
$148 
$156 
$182 

$es. 

$175 
$18. 
$50. 
$84. 

$175 

$260 

$flfl. 

$204 

$254 

$166 

$86. 

$173 

$252 

$148 

tlUO 

$103 

$'226 

$280 

$134 

$160. 

$271 

$105 

$178. 

$179 

$109 

$181 

$128 

$166 

$44. 

$270 

$101 

$ltO 

r221. 

$05. 

$1SI 

$255. 

$105 

$138. 

$66.. 

$148. 

$233. 

$1>41. 

$148. 

$174. 

$154 

$145. 

$166. 

$58. 

$170. 

$104. 

$188. 

$219. 

$245. 

$6.5.. 

$100 

$197 

$97. 

$144 

$77 

$201 

$100 

$03. 

$14. 

$80. 

$134 

$73. 

$157 

$H7. 

$85- 

<19«. 

$217. 

$117. 

r232. 

$151. 

$154. 

$104. 

$200. 

$107. 

$42.. 

$223. 

$134. 

$282. 

$58.. 

$202. 

$200. 

$100. 

$207. 

$187. 


>.'  '(I 

00.50 

100.50 

134.50 

131  00 

00.00 

00.50 

124.00 

05.00 

115  00 

18.00 

30.50 

53.00 

123.00 

173.00 

50  00 

IV,  m 

It-..',  'j> 

1.3    r 

61.50 
108.  so 
170.  (JO 

00.00 

60.50 
liQ.  (10 
146.00 
180.50 

83.50 
160.  OU 
179.50 
102.50 
119.50 
143.50 

71.00 
118.00 

86.00 
105.00 

41.00 
184.50 
101.00 
143.50 
143.50 

58.50 
118.00 
150.00 
105.00 
102.50 

61.50 

06.00 
155.00 

118.00 

96.00 
123.00 

00.00 
102.50 
110.50 

34.50 
123.00 
104.00 
121.  50 
146.50 
166.  .50 

61.  .'iO 

65.50 
131.50 

50.50 
123.00 

77.00 

aoo.oo 

83.00 

82.00 

14.00 

80.00 

83.50 

01.50 

100.50 

83.00 

S3  50 

106.00 

147.00 

103.50 

104.00 

123  00 

00.  00 

130.00 

137.50 

131  50 

43.00 

180.00 

83.50 

185.00 

58.  OO 

100.50 

127.50 

112.00 

130.50 

la&so 


Local 


57.60 
Ofi  50 
68  so 
60.00 

52.no 

55.50 
58.00 

0 
60.00 

0 

10.80 
31.00 
52.00 
06.00 
37.00 

60  on 

^.■^    SI) 

t.t  IN) 
.'4.50 
64.50 
82.01) 
52.00 
33.50 

0 

80.00 
90.  M 
50.60 

0 
91.50 

2.50 

61  80 
32.50 
38.00 
63.00 
42.00 
61.00 

3.00 
85.50 

0 

5.50 
77.50 
36.50 
63.00 
96.00 

0 
35.50 

4.50 
52.00 
78.00 
63.00 
52.00 
51.00 
55.00 
42.50 
M.  50 
23.50 
36.00 

0 
66.50 
60.50 
78.50 

3.50 
43.50 
66.50 
37.50 
21.00 

0 
86.00 
18.00 
II  OO 

0 

0 

50.50 
11.50 
86.  SO 

6.00 
31.80 
61.00 

0.00 
14.50 
68.00 
28.00 
50.00 
64.00 
71  50 
66.50 

0 
73.00 
50.80 
07.00 

0 
00.80 
72.30 
57.00 
70.80 
00.80 


Total 
persoiu 


0 
4 
3 
5 
6 
0 
4 
4 
0 
8 
S 
8 
1 
2 
0 
7 
2 
0 
7 
0 
3 
4 
8 
4 
3 
7 
0 
0 

s 

8 
8 
8 
6 
7 
3 
5 
4 
4 
2 
0 
0 
7 
0 
2 

5 
6 
7 
5 
3 
4 
7 
8 
4 
6 
4 
8 
5 
1 
0 
7 
8 
7 
8 
3 
2 
0 
2 
0 
8 
10 
4 
4 
I 

5 
3 
3 
4 
4 
3 
4 
7 
8 
8 
0 
4 
0 
0 
0 
4 
7 
S 
8 
0 
0 
8 
8 
0 
• 


AdulU 


Tot»l 
children 


III^Rlti- 

male 
children 


.\ mount  received 


2 
3 
1 
0 

o 
0 
0 
0 
4 
3 
0 
0 
2 
1 
1 
0 
6 
3 
0 
0 

|H 

0 

1 
I 

0 

1 

3 

0 
1 
0 

1 

0 
3 

0 


$80 

$80.00 

$160 

103.00 

1187 

121.00 

IIOS 

120.60 

t-'^i     

$141      

130.00 
87.00 

$137 

90.80 

».'3 

$169 

57.50 
112.00 

1150 

102.60 

»I.V) 

07.00 

$134 

83.80 

$140 

143.80 

$101 

01.80 

$241 

104.50 

1M       

82.00 

f   (•<       

00.00 

f   M      

$93     

$02     

U&OO 

87.50 
62.80 

$127  

10Z80 

$1S3 

123.00 

$87    

87.00 

$181  

118.00 

$120  

73.80 

$134 

83.80 

%yx 

$147  

$308 

70.80 

oaoo 

138.80 

$204 

$100  

$187  

120.80 

iiaso 

121.00 

ino 

$100 

$107  

71.80 
71.00 
04.80 

$124  

124.00 

«  1-4         

130.50 

f    >■            

60.00 

f     (i         

03.50 

fl            

58.00 

i    t            

<U           

142.00 
27.00 

ft         

82.00 

$181 

118.00 

$208 

108.50 

$76 

61.50 

$133 

83.00 

$112 

102.50 

$69 

45.50 

rJ03 

134.50 

$315 

212.50 

$123 

77.50 

$43 

27.00 

$191 

117.50 

$181 

118.00 

$210 

138.00 

$03 

02.00 

$03 

63.80 

$46 

41.00 

$181 

118.00 

$107 

102.50 

$231 

143.60 

$163 

103.00 

$186 

126.00 

$38 

24.50 

$102 

62.00 

$178- 

111.00 

$76 

61.80 

$323 

$47 

$224. 

225.00 

20.00 

164.00 

$178 

12100 

$100 

123.00 

$176 

104.00 

$106 

143.80 

$101 

108.00 

$347  

107  80 

JTO^     

M4^       I" 

s?  ;io 

■.T9    ») 

iM 

aasu 

$160   

107.60 

$123  

78.00 

$213 

130.30 

$117 

103.80 

i\M 

87  00 

$186 

108.00 

1193      

184.80 

»;—      

123  00 

V :       

J-'-W      

44.30 
173.80 

S'.^♦      

84.00 

$1-^      

110.60 

JJ-Sti     

144.50 

V:.-.    

79i00 

$i'..s 

00.80 

tv«      

41.00 

nil       

8X00 

ua 

m.80 

Federal 


0 
$58.00 
66.00 
63.80 
73.00 
54.00 
46.50 
35.50 
57.00 
47.50 
53.00 
50.50 

^u  ■*• 

7 ' '    '■* ' 

52.00 
63.00 
36.60 
20.  .V) 
24.80 

0.00 

0 
63.00 
51.50 
50.50 
43  so 
57.00 
73.60 
74.60 
55.50 

W  0(1 

VN     'h 

Sf>.  .»- 
42.60 

0 

74.50 
38.00 
40.  .V) 
36.00 

0 
16.00 

12  00 
63.00 
00.50 
14.50 
50.00 

9.50 
23.50 
68.50 
102.50 
44.50 
16.00 
73.50 
63.00 
72.00 

0 
■20.50 

5  00 
63.00 

4  50 
"7  .VI 
V*  'II 
til)  iK) 

13  50 
40.00 
67.00 
14.50 
07.90 
l&OO 
60.00 
52.00 
42.00 
1X00 
51.80 
VI  ■») 

~'i   ,Vi 

S'.    >' 

'  t-y  I  « ; 

,^J  '*\ 

4,',     <) 

::i  Sij 

14  ,Vi 

4;<   «i 

.5"  '«i 

M  5<) 

■•4  i«) 

."■J  .V) 

V".  H) 

4<i  <«! 

55.  .V' 

111  V) 

4/^  IJI1 

,^.^  ,5(1 
i;  i« 

4U  (J) 
68  50 


Total 
persona 


6 
4 

5 
6 
7 
3 
4 
2 
5 
5 
4 
3 
7 
2 
8 
4 
4 
6 
3 
3 
6 
6 
7 
8 
3 
3 
3 
3 
8 
S 
8 
5 
3 
3 
2 
8 
5 
2 
4 
2 
7 
1 
4 
S 
0 
3 
3 
5 
2 
6 

10 
3 
1 
4 
5 
6 
8 
3 
2 
6 
5 
6 
4 
6 
1 
2 
4 
3 

11 
1 
8 
6 
6 
8 
7 
5 
8 
4 

10 
'J 

', 
3 
6 
5 
4 
5 

9 
2 
8 
4 
5 
3 
3 
4 
2 
3 
6 


Adults 


luUl 
chililren 


uiteu- 

milt 


196k 


AFHC  Families 


CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD  —  SENATE  1^629 

RECEIVING  Assistance  fob  Specified  Lengths  of  Time  as  of  December  1963-Continued 
Stati»txc9  on  families  receiving  assistance — Continued 
BKCEIVINO  ASSISTANCE  LESS  THAN  I  YEAR-Contlnued 


.unour.i  reoe 


ivpil        FiMlcral 


tli«- 
$56    ■ 

m 

J146.. 

JU^l- 
»6- 
t»- 

JllJ- 
JlD. 

tH- 
H&5- 
»1 


ji: 


till 


JlfT 

ty 


& 


ji«- 

015- 
ilU. 


ti: 


t>i-  - 

V.M.  . 

tl40 

V* 

»i:3 

t» 

»1"4  ■ 
tl53 

tWl  . 

J115  . 

asi 
» 

OS 

la 
liii: 
»: 

J!i8 

l\M 

Jl* 

tr'.. 
w  . 

»j .. 

$134.. 

$96  -. 
$1.V^ 
$J1   - 

n  . 
ti\y. 

$131.. 
$1*1.. 
$1~.'.. 
$1:5.. 
$141.. 
$117.. 
t8«  .. 
$1:1.. 

ri  .. 

$M  .. 

$M 
tlfio   . 
$1«1.. 
»0» 

$1>  . 

$iir  . 

$7V 
t» 

$1M  , 
1123 
»34i 
$-7     , 

im 
im 
$iir 

tivi 

$i» 


Local 


Total 
persons 


$s-j.  IW 

■J I.  50 

S2.  IK) 

a5.00 

.■5.  M 

61,50 

63. (XI 
1><6.  (W 
173.  50 

W.  («1 
1J3  (W 
US  (10 

95,  («.» 
131.  (.HI 
170.  (X) 
UJ.(X1 

^3  00 
140.(10 
123  00 

62.  no 

ti.:.  50 
rji.oo 

143.  .5(1 
105.  50 
1  fi5.  00 
150.00 
41.00 
164.  50 

ini.  50 

137.  .50 
im"..  00 
16'.'.  00 

loy.(X) 

212.  50 

w:.  .50 

.5>.l.  00 

lid.  50 
70.00 
'M^.  (H) 
1 ->,>;.  ,50 
1.'3.  00 
14»  00 
79  (X) 
7S  00 
199,00 

loy,  00 

yh.  50 
H3  50 

74.  (X) 
IM  (X) 

im;i  .VI 

yti  (X) 
(■>(),  w 
]{r2  (X) 

134  50 
1J3, (W 
131   .5(1 
M.  ,50 
(vH  50 
sj  (X) 
\3  M 
1:3  (Xl 
115,  (XI 
.5>i.  IXI 
tlj  .50 
S3  .50 
tiO.  .50 
M5,  .5<) 
l.-H.  (XI 
47.  50 
14(1  50 
K7,  .50 
K7,(X) 
IIIS  (10 
115,1X1 
H7.00 
75.00 
M  50 
77.00 
71.  (X) 
x-J.  0(1 
IIH.  (Kl 
107.  .50 
r2N.50 
137.  50 
SO.  50 
131.  50 
50.  .50 
s2.  (XI 
y3.  .50 
lOZ  50 
Ifil.  (X) 
77.1X1 
lOK(X) 
106.00 
64.50 
82.00 
128.50 
1H4.50 
85.00 


$23.00 

3.50 

5.00 
24.00 
33.50 

4.50 

0 

87.00 
85.50 
56.00 
50.  (X) 
63.00 

0 

65.00 
82.00 

0 

50.00 
74.  (X) 
42.  00 

29.  (.XJ 
40.50 

0 
57.50 
61.50 
HS.  00 
73.  (.HI 
13.(H.1 
76.  50 
57.  50 
71.50 
xy.  00 
85.00 
54.00 

na.  50 

30.  50 

0 

61.  50 
4S.00 
46.  (XI 
y7.50 
11.00 
0 
0 

45.00 
100.00 
65  00 
,54.50 
47  50 
41.00 
71.00 
138.50 
52.  00 
38  50 
58  00 
68.50  I 
50.  00 
65  50 
32.  50 
35.  .50 
.■6  (X) 
,50,  50 
45.  (X) 
60,  tX) 
0 

'29.50 
.50.  50 
38.50 
,50  .50 
73  (X) 
2^.  .50 
74.50 
43.50 

43.  (XI 
64.00 
60.00 
,54.00 
42.00 
31.. VI 

44.  (X) 
0 
2.CX) 

(•>3.  (X) 
52.  .V) 
62.50 
71.  .50 
47.50 
65.50 
■28.50 
17.00 
60.  50 
•20.50 
84.00 

0 

53.00 
61.00 
42  50 

11.00 
6X50 
22  50 
41.00 


Adulte 


Total 
children 


4 

1 
4 

1 
2 
3 
4 

0 
8 
3 
6 
5 
8 
6 
8 
11 
3 
6 
6 
3 
2 
6 


6 
10 
5 
5 
5 
2 
4 
8 
6 
8 
4 
3 
0 
4 
4 
7 
3 
8 
5 
4 
2 
4 
6 
6 
6 
2 
3 
4 
3 
6 
5 
3 
3 
3 


5 

6 

2 

6 

4 

4 

4 

5 

3 

3 

3 

3 

4 

4 

5 

5 

6 

6 

3 

6 

2 

4 

3 

5 

7 

7 

5 

4 

3 

4 

6 

0 

4 


Illegiti- 
mate 
children 


3 

1 

3 

1 

1 

2 

3 

8 

7 

2 

5 

4 

6 

4 

6 

9 

2 

4 

5 

2 

1 

5 

6 

2 

6 

6 

1 

7 

3 

5 

6 

6 

4 

9 

4 

4 

4 

1 

3 

7 

5 

7 

3 

2 

8 

3 

3 

6 

2 

7 

4 

3 

1 

3 

4 

4 

6 

1 

2 

3 

2 

6 

4 

1 

2 

2 

1 

4 

5 

1 

5 

2 

3 

3 

4 

2 

2 

2 

2 

3 

4 

4 

4 

5 

5 

2 

5 

1 

3 

2 

4 

6 

6 

4 

3 

1 

3 

5 

8 

3 


Amount  received 


0 
1 
1 
1 
1 
0 
3 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

1 

6 
0 
2 
0 
5 
2 
1 
0 
4 
0 
I 

6 

1 

1 

2 

0 

0 

6 

3 

3 

0 

0 

3 

1 

1 

0 

0 

1 

3 

0 
0 

1 

3 

6 

2 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

1 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

1 

1 

4 

0 

1 

2 

2 

0 

0 


Federal 


$211  -     $144.00 

$199". - l''7.00 

$145 -        W2.50 


$241. 

$172 

$197 

$154 

$176 

$223 

$120 

$141 

$143 

$148 

$165 

$81 

$98 

$89 

$182 

$94 

$?22 

$■232 

$232 

$149 

$101 

$137 

$156 

$r27 

$5 

$227 

$134 

$58 

$132. _.. 
$119.... 

1  $213   ... 

I  $252...- 

I  $134.-.. 

I  $121..-- 
$145-.-- 
$60 

I  r29 — 

I  $353-.-- 

1  $2^23---- 

!  $195---- 

$147---- 

I  $238-.-- 

$147---- 

$111   --- 

$175.--- 

$57 

$■263 ,  -  -  - 
$2.50---- 
$160  --- 
$154-..- 
$144---. 
$308  --. 
$275..-. 
$154---. 

$58 

$169  --. 

$89 

$147--- 

$187,-, 

$126   -, 

$76..-, 

$154--- 

$62.--- 

$29.--- 

$93.   -- 

$10.5--- 

$138--. 

$1.57-.- 

$138--- 

$196  .- 

$134--- 

$148..- 

$391--- 

$.57.--- 

$197... 

$219  -- 

$32..V)- 

$111-.- 

$217--. 

$148  . - 

$39...- 

$24.   .. 

$297  .- 

$254--. 

$88--- 

$169 

$111  - 

$94.-- 

$46.   - 

$268.- 

$73.-- 

!  $120  . 

i  $38.-- 
$381.- 
$141- 

i  $102.. 
$203- 


Local 


Total 
persons 


159.00 

108.00 

121.50 

99.00 

110.00 

150.00 

76.50 

87.00 

93.50 

102. 50 

110.00 

51.50 

60.00 

55.50 

143.50 

82.00 

149.50 

149.00 

132.  50 

102.  60 

61.50 

85.00 

105.  50 

74.60 

5.00 

146.50 

83.60 

58.  IX) 

88.00 

76.00 

145.00 

164.60 

83.50 

121.00 

89.00 

60.00 

■29.00 

■246.  00 

150.00 

130  50 

90.00 

205.00 

95.60 

82.00 

115.  tX) 

57.00 

184.50 

■205.  00 

\m.oo 

99.  (XI 
102.50 
176.00 
187.00 
93.  50 
34.50 
123.  00 
82.  (X) 
102.  50 
121.00 
102.  50 
43.  50 
93.50 
62.00 
29.00 
82.00 
63.50 
91.00 
106.00 
91.00 
143.  .V) 
83.50 
96.00 
287.00 
41.  (X) 
131.50 
164.00 
21.50 
66.  .50 
147.00 
96.00 
39.00 
20.60 
205.00 
171.00 
61.50 
11X00 
10X60 
58.00 
28.60 
150.50 
61.50 
76.50 
24.60 
266.60 
87.00 
129.00 
196.00 


$67.00 
72.00 
42.50 
82.00 
64.00 
75.50 
55.00 
66.00 
73.00 
43.50 
54.00 
49.60 
45.60 
65.00 
29.  ,50 
38.00 
33.50 
38.50 
12.00 
72.50 
83.00 
99.50 
46.50  1 
39.50  t 
5'2.00  i 
50,50 
52.  50 
0 

80.60 
50.60 
0 
44.00 
43.00 
68.00 
87.50 
50.  ,50 
0 

56.00 
0 
0 
107.00 
73.00 
64.50 
57.00 
33.00 
51.50 
'.'9.00 
60.00 
0 
78.50 
45.00 
58.00 
55.00 
41.50 
132.00 
88.00 
60.50 
'23.  60 
46.00 
7.00 
44.  50 
6ti.  (X) 
23.50 
32.  50 
i">0.  50 
0 
0 

11.00 
41.50 
47.00 
51.  (X) 
47.00 
6X50 
50.50 
5X00 
104.00 
16.00 
65.50 
65.00 
10.60 
44.60 
70.00 
6X00 
0 

3.60 
9X00 
83.00 
26.50 
67.00 
8.60 
36.00 
17.50 
117.50 
11.60 
43.50 
13.60 
114.60 
54.00 
63.00 
97.00 


Adults 


3 

3 
2 

12 
7 
6 
3 

10 
4 
4 
5 
3 
9 

10 
4 
4 
6 
4 
9 
3 
1 
6 
4 
5 
5 
6 
1 
3 


6 

4 

2 

4 

5 

4 

7 

3 

4 
14 

2 

6 

8 

1 

2 

7 

4 

2 

1 
10 

8 

3 

6 
5 
2 
1 
3 
3 
3 
1 

13 
3 
6 
9 


ToUl 
children 


Illegiti- 
mate 
children 


6 
4 
4 
6 
3 
6 
3 
4 
6 
2 
2 
3 
4 
4 
1 
2 
2 
6 
2 
5 
4 
2 
4 
1 
2 
4 
1 
1 
5 
2 
4 
3 
2 
5 
5 
2 
6 
2 
3 
1 

11 
6 
5 
2 
0 
3 
3 
4 
2 
8 
9 
3 
3 
4 
3 
8 
2 
1 
6 
3 
4 
4 
4 
1 
2 
6 
5 
3 
1 
3 
4 
2 


2 

3 
12 

1 

5 

6 

1 

1 

6 

3 

1 

1 

8 

7 

2 
4 
4 
1 
1 
2 
2 
2 
1 

12 
2 
6 
8 


4 
4 

2 
0 
0 
1 
0 
4 
0 
0 
0 
3 
3 
1 
0 
I 
2 
9 

d 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

2 

1 

0 

0 

2 

4 

2 

0 

0 

2 

2 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

6 

5 

2 

9 

3 

3 

1 

0 

8 

2 

0 

2 

1 

1 

0 

2 

0 

5 

0 

1 

0 

4 

1 

0 

0 

0 

2 

1 

1 

3 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 
0 

1 
1 

3 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

1 
s 

0 
0 

1 

2 
0 
0 
0 
7 
0 
0 
4 
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conc;ressi()nai  rfcord  —  shnath 

SluU.ilLiif  on  families  reeexring  assistance-    C  t.iiiii.iif.i 
RECEIVINO  ASSISTANCE  LESS  THAN  1  YEAR— Continued 


'^^y  si 


'"^'         <'n!:tiT.upd 


Amount  rowlvi''! 

Federal 

Local 

ToUl 
penoDj 

Actolto 

ToUl 
childrra 

niefltl- 

mtta 

ehlMrro 

.\roount  received 

Feder&l 

1 
Local 

ToUl 
peraoo* 

AdolU 

chii'lriT, 

$IM 

waoo 

98.00 

Ml  00 

102.00 

•'  J    *' 
(.i  '■> 

WftOO 

ia&.50 

160.30 

123.00 

184.  SO 

147.  OO 

151  50 

164.00 

83.30 

102.30 

118.00 

36.00 

192.30 

173.00 

123.00 

102.50 

61.  SO 

82.00 

61.50 

82.50 

97.50 

96.00 

131.50 

121.00 

09.50 

80.00 

143.50 

115.00 

137.50 

83.50 

906.50 

47  00 

97.50 

70.50 

82.00 

oaoo 

164.00 

71.30 

147.00 

76.  .50 

125.00 

123.50 

131.50 

76.50 

86.50 

96.00 

123.00 

85.00 

65.00 

161.30 

1?1.00 

90.50 

153.no 

15X00 

123.00 

104.00 

9a  50 

83.50 

143.50 

143.50 

1.3a  00 

59.50 

96.00 

102.00 

146.50 

83.00 

90.00 

83.50 

♦.'   '..i 

V  ^      '  ' 

li.i.  '*l 

104.50 

107,  !0 

90.00 

82.00 

102.  50 

41.30 

131.50 

48.00 

41.00 

190.00 

143  50 

-I  ■  '  < ' 

M    '      1 

;■-(   «' 
<,;  -Hi 
82.00 
41  .50 
170  .50 
133  no 
_".'  ' " ' 

$5,5  00 

0 
27.00 
S&OO 

0 
6a  50 

0 
96.00 

92.50 
24.00 
19.50 
92.00 
74.  .50 
58.00 

)»     '- 

..'.       « 

■^.i  Vj 
H5.00 
30.00 

8  ,50 
11   .SO 

1.00 
11.50 
49.50 
53.50 
52,00 
65.50 
66.  (« 
.5.5  50 
47  00 
16.50 
60.00 
71.50 
50.50 
96.50 
25  00 
.53.50 
46.50 
34.00 
57.00 
65.00 
38.50 
81.00 
43.50 
50.00 
57.50 
65.50 
43.50 
41.50 
52.00 
49.00 

0 

43.00 
H«..50 
66.00 
,57.50 
76.00 
76.00 

2.00 
49.00 
57.50 
50.50 
16.50 
77.50 
75.00 
.37.50 
.52.00 
5&00 

saso 

0 

5.5.00 
5a  50 
23.50 
5a  30 
60.00' 

fiaso 

52.  .W 

52.00 

5.00 

,58.  .50 

so-.-m 

6.5.  ,50 
26.00 
2.00 
91.00 
61.50 

woo 

-7.00 
0 

.59.00 
39.00 
3.5.00 
19.50 

\a  SO 

78.00 
11  00 
68.  (» 

4 

6 
■> 

4 

7 
3 
3 
10 
4 

6 
9 
5 
7 
8 
3 
5 
5 
1 
9 
8 
6 
5 
3 
4 
3 
3. 
4 
4 
6 
5 
4 
3 

•• 
t 

5 

6 

3 

10 

() 

S 

s 

1 
a 

• 

3 
3 
• 
i 
6 
S 
8 
4 
6 
7 
3 
4 
4 
1 

a 

6 
5 

4 
2 

a 

3 
2 
3 

a 

5 
4 

2 
3 
5 
4 
S 
2 
9 
2 
3 
2 
3 
1 
7 
2 
6 
2 
5 
5 
5 
2 
3 
3 
5 
4 
1 
5 
4 
2 
6 
6 
6 
4 
3 
2 
6 
6 

*t 
3 
3 
5 
10 
3 
3 
1 
3 
4 
4 
3 
3 
3 

3 

4 
1 
0 
0 
3 
0 
0 
0 
0 
8 

a 

a 

a 
a 

3 

4 
0 
1 
4 
0 
3 
0 
0 
0 
0 
2 
0 
1 
0 
3 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

1 

2 

a 

0 
0 
2 
0 
0 
0 
1 
5 
2 
3 
0 
0 
3 
0 
3 
1 

n 

6 
4 
8 

4 
1 
4 
3 
0 
4 
1 
3 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
1 
3 
2 
0 
0 
3 

a 

0 

1 

0 
0 

1 

0 
0 

1 

0 

0 
0 

1 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

$136 

$73.  .50 
61.  .50 

121.00 
57.00 
73.00 
24.50 
82.00 

121.00 
95.50 

104.50 

90  ,50 
t' 

20.  5<1 

54.01) 

126.  .50 

102.  .50 

82.00 

uaoo 

171  50 

74.00 

101.50 

1U3.30 

83  50 

127.00 

137.50 

73.00 

61.50 

36.00 

77.00 

131  SO 

23.00 

134.50 

212.  50 

138.00 

91  00 
94  00 
87.00 
21.00 

184.50 

87.00 

128.50 

143.50 

96.50 

10130 

128.50 

143.30 

8130 

1U50 

36.50 

96.50 

30&S0 

105.00 

184.50 

140.50 

116.50 

104.50 

89.00 

165.00 

123.00 

122  00 

30,5.  00 

120.  .50 

105.00 

7a  50 

71.  ,50 

61.50 

176.00 

167.50 

61.00 

30.00 

78.00 

10150 

80.50 

35.50 

10130 

10150 

65.50 

61.50 

8100 

60.00 

41.00 

48.00 

41.00 

11,5  00 

66  00 

21.00 

71  00 

82.00 

66.50 

iv?   .50 

1'.4  iK) 
1,1    ,S() 

11'.  no 

l.Vl  t« 

21.00 

124.00 

126.00 

76.50 

$51.50 
18.50 
6&00 
35.00 
4a  00 
13.50 
3100 

0 

51.50 
6a  SO 
57.50 
34.50 
96.50 

0 

1.50 
3100 
60.  .50 

1.50 

4.00 

0 
84.50 

0 
47.50 
48  .50 
50.50 
7100 
71  50 
40.00 
20.50 

0 

44.00 
65.50 
1100 
68  50 
102  30 

0 
.58.00 
50  00 
54.00 

laoo 

23.50 
54.00 
73.50 
29.50 
63.  .50 

7,50 
62  50 
64.50 
3&50 
47.50 
15.  .50 
63.50 
120.50 
50.00 
84.50 
74.50 
61.50 
60.50 

0 
88.00 
18.00 

0 
106.00 
65.50 
61.00 
37.50 
38.  .50 
28.  .50 

0 
79.50 

0 

28.00 
45.00 
44.50 
45.50 
24,50 
45.50 
47,50 
43.  ,50 
19,  .50 

0 

38.00 
19.00 

0 

3.0O 
60  00 

0 

laoo 

38.00 

0 
44.50 
50.50 
69  00 
25.50 
60.00 
76.00 

0 
60  00 
60  00 
43  50 

3 
3 

5 
2 
3 

1 
4 

1 

4 
4 
3 
2 

10 
6 
1 
2 
6 
5 
4 
6 
8 
6 
5 
5 
3 
5 
6 
3 
3 
4 
3 
6 
1 
6 

10 
8 
3 
1 
3 
1 
9 
3 
5 
7 
3 
5 
6 
t 

4 
7 
1 
3 
8 
5 
0 
6 
5 
4 
7 
7 
6 
6 
0 
5 
4 
3 
3 
3 
0 
8 
4 
3 
3 
5 
4 
1 
8 
8 
2 
3 
4 
2 
3 
4 
2 
5 
9 
1 
3 
4 
2 
3 
8 
3 
6 
7 
2 
5 
6 
3 

j 

3 

6 

6 

8 

8 

8 

8 

3 

3 

3 

2 

8 

7 

3 

1 

3 

4 

3 

1 

4 

4 

1 

3 

3 

2 

2 

3 

2 

4 

7 

1 

2 

3 

1 

2 

7 

2 

4 

« 

2 

4 

5 

2 

$g0           

no 

re 

$1«0 

$62 

$1M 

$37 

$302 

$169 

$262 

$147 

•U7 

aw. 

Ilia 

638 

6114 

6131 

6147 

6165 

6146 

$204 

ri 

6601. 

$230 

$228 

6M. 

$222               

633. 

$134 

686 

$130 

6187 

$175 

6104 

$61     

686. 

$286 

6110. 

$258              

63S7 

$162 

$111 

$73 

r4 

6150 

6183 

$«3                

6134 

$73                   .  ... 

6199 

$132 

laoB 

$1,')1 

61  la 

$14H 

682. 

$1<>7 

$1S7. 

$1.'>5 

638 

6121 

6107 

$127 

$160 

$175 

635 

6303 

6218- 

$■209             

6138. 

$i;{4                ..„ 

6149 

$3<)3 

6144 

$72              ..... 

8141 

$1.M 

4                    1 

631 

$126 

3 
4 
3 

8 
3 
6 
3 

6 
6 
6 
3 

2 

6300. 

$116 

6141 

$H7           

6303. 

$->->9 

6173 

$110          

6160 

$2'2H 

6110 

$120 

6191 

$1H4  ." 

630a. 

$1HI                 

6131 

$197                   .  . 

6191 

$1'20 

643 

$l-.>7 

4                     1 

6160 

$UH 

4 

e 

5 

2 

7 
5 
3 

7 

1 

6 
5 
3 
3 

6 
5 
2 

12 

J 

0 
2 

6339 

$172       

6185 

$X.',               

$380 

$ll« 

6318 

$2t6 

6178. 

$1S7      .  

6165. 

$14H 

680 

$?20 

63^ 

$229            .  .  . 

6141 

$12.5 

6133. 

$153 

$148 

6311 

6188 

$134    .      .... 

6166 

$ir,o 

6108 

$221             ... 

6110 

$305     

600 

$97                      .  . 

6178 

$148 

6347 

$H'iO 

$81 

$227 

$78 

tS.3           ..     ... 

6136 

$1.54 

$147 

$134  "       ".  , 

$138 

$r>9 

$80 

$134 

$148 

$175 

$150 

$UV5 

$100 

$160  

$81 

$148       

$83 

$87              

$08 

$161 

$60 

$72     

$48 

$197       

$44 

$74 

$17«L 

$43 

$06. 

$281 

$31    

$205. 

$100. 

$118 

$82 

$169              

$111 

$79... 

$134 

$223 

$233. 

$100 

687    

$117 

$178 

$61 

$220. 

$264 

$21 

$211 

$198      

$33- 

$202... 

$186 

'  $120 

■■»T.t,- 

.lr»c 


mn 
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— Continued 
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Statistics  on  families  receiving  assistance— Contmncd 


\~-\- 


V\(  K   I.KSS    ril.\N'  1  YEAR— Continued 


KECEIVIXG  ASSISTANCE  FOR  1  YEAR  BUT  LESS  THAN  2  YEARS-Con. 


Total        UlcpUi- 
children  j     mate 
chiUircii 


Amount  received     !    Federal        lx)cal 


Total     1 
[K-rsons   !    .\duUs      children 


Total        Illegiti- 


4 

5 

10 

4 


10  ; 
1  : 

'- 

4 

2 
4 
2 
II 
7 
4 


0 
1 
3 
1 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
3 
0 
*2 

3 
3 
3 

2 

1 

0 

0 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

1 

0 

2 
1 
1 
1 
0 
0 
.5 
6 
(I 
2 
0 
4 
5 
2 
1 
4 
0 

10 
2 
d 
1 
1 

6 
0 
3 

1 

(I 
■1 

II 
0 

1 

0 


RECEmNO  ASSIS  lAME  KOR  1  YEAR  BUT  LESS  THAN  2  YEARS 


tnr 

$!!■* 

jn.( 
in: 

$v. 

Jl  > 

11  i'  . 
J!4X 

r- 

»>:. 

u\  . 

$3: 

y.Q 

Jiirj 
licn 
i:v. 
*s»i. 

$114 

$84. 

181. 

W.. 

»4.. 

$44.. 

$148. 


j.v:  00 

$2.00 

',i4  l«l 

0 

l,')7.(l«l 

(1 

H.S.OO   , 

0 

S2.0II 

36.  00 

SH  {Kl 

r>s.  00 

S3.  00 

,50.00 

W.i  00 

0 

\2A  IKI 

27.  (K) 

143.  .^O 

4,  .SO 

1(12  ,W 

9.50 

(17.0(1 

0 

H2.  (XI 

4.00 

100.00 

0 

35,00 

0 

96.00 

,52.00 

%  00 

r>2. 00 

(.1  .^1 

15  ,50 

123  00 

68  W 

61   50 

25  50 

41  00 

0 

20  50 

10.60 

S2  00 

61.00 

HI   50 

40  50 

98,  (K) 

6.tX) 

61   ,50 

17  50 

91   00 

0 

61   50 

33  50 

61    50 

52  50 

84  00 

0 

82  00 

0 

5«>  00 

34.  (X) 

,53  00 

31   00 

29  00 

15  00 

90  00 

,52  00 

4 

5 

11 
5 
4 
3 
3 
8 
6 
7 
5 

10 
4 
6 
5 
4 
4 
3 
6 
3 
6 
1 
4 
3 
2 
3 
7 
3 
3 
6 
4 
2 
2 
1 
4 


3 

4 

10 

4 

3 

2 

2 

6 

5 

5 

4  I 

9  I 

3  I 

5 

4 

3  ! 

3 

2 

5 

2 

5 

1 

3 

2 

1 

2 

7 

2 

2 

5 

3 

1 

1 

1 

3 


$172  ... 

$215 

$92 

$114-... 

$83 

$217.... 
$105... 
$123  ... 

$24 

$26 

$102  ... 

$50 

$70 

$92 

$49 

$102.... 
$219... 
$132... 
$145... 
$85... 
$147... 
$169... 
$100... 
$70... 
$77..-. 

$.58 

$19 

$63-..- 
$70..-- 
$177-.- 
$58---- 
$106--. 
$111--- 
$166.-- 
$92.--. 
$111.-- 

py, 

$<-M 

$78---. 

$204-.. 

$209--. 

$223--. 

$134--. 

$148--. 

$127-- 

$130  - 

$132.. 

$167-- 

$100.. 

$1,55.- 

$97..- 

$176  . 

$44.-. 

$92-.- 

$140-- 

$75   -- 

$126  - 

$Cil... 

$(«--- 

$20.-- 

$77-.. 

$24--. 

$160  . 

$71   .. 

<<'iO--. 

$•267   . 

.Til 45  . 

$136 

$134 

$104 

$117 

.$1.52 

$112 

$125 

$89 

$.58.- 

$141 

$22S 

$2«'>i) 

$134 

$11(6 

1 


$108  00 
140  50 

57.00 

68.00 

93.00 
147,00 

82.00 
123.00 

20,50 

26,00 

62,00 

,50.00 

70.00 

57.  (X) 

49.  IKI 

,S2.  00 
■205.  00 
102.60 
102.50 

82,00 

95.50 
112.00 

66.  .50 
70.00 
49.  ,50 
40.  (.K1 
19.00 
63.00 
70.  CX) 

164.  00 
34.  H) 
69.50  1 
66.50 

123.00 
.57.00 
66.50 
66.00 
90.00 
7H.  00 

1(>4.  00 

137.  .50 

1,50.  OO 
83.50 
%.  00 

123.00  I 

102.  (X) 

H8.  00    1 

11)5.  ,50  1 
t)6.  ,50  I 

105.  CXI  i 
65.  fX)  I 

110.00  I 
44.00  i 
S5  00   : 

140,  (XI  ! 
4K  50  ; 

I.ti.OO  1 
(il.OO 
61. 50 
20,  00 
49  50 
20,  ,50 

102,  00 

71.  (K) 
41.1HI 

184.00 
102.  50 
136.  (XI 
S3.  50 
104.  (X) 
117.00 
1,52.00 

72.  .50 
73.50 
55.50 
41.00 
87.00 

164,00 
168,00 
S3.  50 
106,00 
147.00 


$151      ."...- —  -        123,00 


0 
0 
0 

1 

0 

1 

0 
3 
2 
2 
0 
0 
1 
1 
1 
0 


$103 
$144 
$34. 
$123 
$55. 
$274 
$113 
$1 ,55 
$72. 
$37-- 
$67-. 
$166 
;   $143 
$lf«- 
$91.- 
$43. 
$107- 
t.5S- 
$ii5-. 


82.00 

94.00 

34.00 

78.00 

33.00 

225.00 

113.00 

99.50 

72.00 

37.00 

67.00 

105.00 

143.00 

102.00 

91.00 

43.00 

107,00 

41.00 

61.50 


CX- 


-1109 


$()4.  00 

74,50 

35.00 

46.00 

0 

70.00 
■23.00 
0 

3.50 
0 

40.00 
0 
0 

3,5.00 

0 

■20,00 

14,00 

29,60 

42,50 

3,  (X) 

51,50 

,57,00 

33.50 

0 

27.  ,50 
18.00 
0 
0 
0 

13.00 
Zi.  ,50 
36.  ,50 
44.50 
43.  (XI 
35.  (XI 
44.50 
0 
0 
0 
40.00 
71., 50 
73.00   1 
,V1.  ,50  I 
52,  (XI   ' 
4  0(1 
2S,  00 
44,00 
61.  ,50  I 
33.50  j 
.50,  (X)  I 
32,  fK1 
66,00 
0 

7.00 
0 
26.50 
0 
0 

4,50 
0 

27.  50 
3,50 
5S.  00 
0 

19.  »1 
S3.  (XI 
42.50 
0 

60.50 
0 
0 
0 
39.  ,50 
61.60 
33.50 
17.00 
64.00 
64.00 
92.00 
60.50 
0 
,        70.00 
1        28. 00 
21.00 
50.00 
0 
45.00 
•22.00 
49,00 

0 
55.50 
0 
0 
0 
61.00 
0 
68,00 
0 
0 
0 

17.00 
3.50 


4 

6 
2 
2 
6 
7 
4 
6 
1 
3 
2 

4 
4 

2 

4 
4 

in  I 

5 
5 
4 
4 

5 
3 


10 
5 
4 
S 
6 

3 
4 
6 
5 
4 
4 
3 
5 
3 
4 
4 
o 


10 
3 
2 
2 

2 
3 

8 
7 
3 
8 
7 
6 
4 
4 
5 
3 
1 

11 
» 
4 
6 
2 
4 
4 

10 
4 
5 
6 
6 

9 


1 

1 

2 

i 

1 
1 
1 
1 

2 

i 
1 
1 
1 

0 

1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 

2 
1 
1 
1 

1 
0 
2 

1 
2 
1 
1 
1 
1 
2 
1 
1 
1 
1 
0 
1 


mate 
children 


3 

0 

5 

5 

1 

1 

1 

1 

4 

0 

6 

0 

3 

1 

5 

0 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

3 

1 

3 

0 

1 

1 

2 

0 

3 

0 

8 

0 

4 

4 

4 

0 

3 

3 

0 

2 

4 

0 

2 

2 

4 

(*) 

1 

1 

o 

0 

1 

0 

4 

0 

3 

0 

7 

0 

1 

0 

1 

0 

1 

1 

4 

0 

1 

1 

1 

0 

8 

0 

4 

0 

3 

0 

7 

7 

5 

0 

6 

0 

2 

0 

3 

1 

5 

5 

3 

1 

3 

3 

2 

0 

0 

2 

4 

3 

1 

0 

3 

0 

3 

3 

1 

1 

8 

4 

1 

0 

5 

0 

6 

0 

2 

2 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

3 

2 

3 

2 

1 

0 

8 

8 

4 

4 

0 

2 

2 

6 

0 

8 

2 

9 

0 

2 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

0 

2 

1 

7 

3 

6 

0 

2 

0 

7 

1 

6 

6 

4 

0 

3 

3 

3 

3 

4 

4 

2 

0 

1 

1 

9 

0 

3 

2 

0 

2 

1 

1 

a 

0 

a 

3 

i 

8 

3 

< 

0 

4                    0 

5                    5 

2                     0 

2                    0 
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My  Si 

■'<'':^- Continued 


Amount  received 


SI  50. 
$73.. 
$62.. 
$138. 
$131. 
$1W. 
$06.. 
$M.. 
$243. 
$24.. 
$202. 
$200. 

ri... 

$6.... 

$227.. 

$210.. 

$103.. 

$210.. 

$118.. 

$160.. 

$143.. 

$05... 

$175.. 

$107.. 

$24S.. 

$172.. 

$102.. 

$67... 

$108.. 

$120.. 

$306-- 

$100- 

$106  - 

$172-- 

$203-- 

$211.. 

$241-. 

$160.. 

$103-- 

$101  . 

$101.. 
$205.. 
$100.- 
$283.. 
$227.. 
$136.. 
$31-.. 
$1S1.. 
$110.. 
$157.. 
$148.. 
$129.. 
$160.. 
$63... 
$83.... 
$02... 
$87.... 
$185... 
$171... 
$228... 
$148... 
$141... 
$136... 
$54  .  . 
$148... 

$ei  ... 

$160... 
$34  ... 
$114... 
$130--. 
$130.-. 
$208  .. 
$203... 
$154... 
$63  . 
$111--- 
$160--- 
$315  -. 
$215... 
$247-.. 
$143... 
$175--. 
$56  - 
$00  .. 
$235..- 
$l«0... 
$126--- 
$156  .- 
$173  -. 
$137.-- 
$150-.- 
$100  .- 
$173  .. 
$151--. 
$31  -. 
$211  -. 
$133  .. 
$267... 
$66  ... 
$116.... 


Ke'lerm 

Local 
1 

persous 

AJultS 

Total 
children 

niPKiti- 

inat« 
children 

1 

1 

Kf'lrral 

IXK-ftl 

1     ToUl     1 

TiiUI 
oliliiln'n 

1 

'  1 

2 
2 
2 
4 

3 

12 

8 
6 

tU7   ■»> 
73  'M) 
fil    W 

liri  XI 

$.5.3  iX) 

ij 
,50 
3.5.  50 

0 
7-ilJO 
13,  IX) 
13    X) 
!S3  iX) 

3  ,50 

113   XI 

71    ,50 

.'4.  ,y  1 

SO    V) 
77    50 
fi3   V) 
S7    50 

,| 
5H.  H) 

7  iX) 
1.3.  UO 
■S2.00 
(5.5,  50 
41  iJO 
'V4.IX) 
4<i  IX) 

u 
77  •%) 
3M  It) 
lil3.  iX) 
7'J  IX) 
3«5,  !X> 
.5«.  ,50 
»X,  ,V) 
17  IX) 
7B  ,50 
57  iX) 
rtU  iX) 
«.'.  ,50 
l5J    5.J 
75  iXJ 
.>«  UO 
sft  SO 
si    ,X) 
0 

lu  IXJ 
-53  iX) 
4S    5<J 

51  UO 
57    50 
4.S  ,J0 
37  IXJ 

0 
3.5,  50 
3.5,  UO 
32.  .50 
41    5<i 
5a  'X) 
75   50 

52  IX) 
54   UO 
51    50 

5.'  i») 

:.5  III 

fij.  ,5<' 
11    5ti 
4fi    111 
U     11 
4.S.  5*1 
71    HI 
I^M.  5<i 
ti<i  ,5<i 

44,  ,50 

5«.  1)0 

ITJ.  5.1 

30,  SI 

V5  ill 

4y  SI 

'iO,  H) 
15  00 
17  00 

7y.oo 

5H.00 

.-J.  50 
5.5  50 

.•y.  50 

5  J.  00 
57  50 

ti7   IX) 
30.111 
I) 
lit.  1X1 
67,  III 
44.  .V) 
M   SI 
.'1    SI 
46.  5o 

4 

6 
3 
5 

7 
5 
4 
2 
7 
1 
fi 
rt 

7 
8 
5 
6 
4 

y 

4 

4 
4 

/ 

8 
10 
4 
2 
3 
4 
4 

y 

5 
3 

5 
8 

S 
5 
5 
8 
8 
5 
S 
10 
rt 
s 
1 
5 
2 
,5 

I 

6 
4 
2 
2 

,» 

5 

4 
i 
3 
3 
i 

4 

1 

t 

1 
0 

■ 

i 

3 

5 
3 
8 
3 
3 
3 

2 
3 

0 

1 
,i 

1; 

u 
0 
0 
0 
0 

1 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

I 
,1 

1 

0 

1 

4 

,i 
u 
3 

n 

0 
3 

1 
0 
4 

1 

3 
0 

n 

ri 
4 

3 

ll  $03  

$83.00 
82.00 

i4aoo 

ISl.  50 
34. Ill 

lUZU) 
fi3L00 

187.80 

1(12.  1) 

17U.  50 
1*6.  OU 
83.60 
34.  .V» 

114-11) 
8.5.  ,5(1 

137.40 
20.50 
4X.  ,Vi 

inj.  Ill 

14)V  50 
6i  .5(1 
'.*5.  Ill 
82.00 
83.00 
56.50 

1U2.50 

r.'i  SI 

y6  II 

IJ.  Ill 

'        164  Hi 

1          .'i«  III 

fil     Si 

1         '•'•'    ''' 
i          7ti  III 
1          S3  III 
1         UMli 
.11.5  <n 
ISi  111 

1        167    Si 

111.'    VI 

Vf    pii 

1.'.'    HI 

i  3 :  s  1 

'l'^'J.    11 

;  1  5     1  Ij 

i.'i  ii' 

5.'.  ,S ' 
J.t    Si 
Ifi    111 
■»'    ',11 
.i^,  IX) 
ls4,  50 
37.11) 

luy.  Ill 
yi).  .SI 

74.  .SJ 

l.S.i  III 

Jl)5.     Ki 

y.5.  IX) 

3s.  Ill 
Us.  1,1) 

61  -i) 
121, UO 
131    SJ 

s<J.  ,50 

34   UO   1 

y6.uo 

137   'XJ 

ls4.  ,V 

123  UO 

136   Si 

63    Sj 

■«0   IXi 

^2  (Xi 

121    IX) 

71    i«) 

II''   IX) 

,(y  uii 
.1)    11 
y<  111 
e^:  III 
s7  II) 
J'l  ,Si 
CI    Si 
s7  i«i 

7y  IX) 

SK   UO 

S.'    (IJ 

37  IX) 
14.1  II) 
lljh  IX) 
17S  ,S) 
13.3  SI 

41  DO 
JS7  (X) 

75  SI 
1.3.5  S, 
143  Sj 

$11.00 
8S.00 
74.00 

74.50 

II 
44.  UO 
31.00 
88.90 

2.50 

Si  50 

i         51.00 

6a60 

1        13.S0 
1 1 
32.  .SJ 

1         71.50 
3.80 
*.  ,Si 
,5h.  Ill 
71,  S) 
jy,  :t) 
5i  IXJ 

1          18.  UU 
50.00 
34.50 
13.50 
66.50 
52.00 
0 

70.00 
36.00 

1        22.60 

I        68.50 
71   SO 
4,i  i«) 
SI  III 
Cll    HI 
H     111 
ly    III 

,M  II) 

•^'    SJ 
J.'.   ,'*J 
,(1     S) 

''.5    S) 
y4,  IX) 

'■<i   IX) 

->;,  iX) 

31 1    S) 
IJ    5(1 

4ri    Si 

II 
71.  50 

:^^.  i,xi 

85.  iHi  j 
57    Si  1 
b2.  .S) 
s-J.  U)    , 
s»i.  iXJ 

1)          1 
J7   II) 
63- IXI 

5   ,S)   j 
66  00   1 
6.5.  Si 
.'J   ,Vj   ■ 

u      1 

71    ,50 
-4   ,50 
3>   UO 

7U    S) 
3(j    Si 
4~   HJ 

^    JO 
'>!    II 
3s    11' 
63  HJ 
,■„■  UO 

3    "- 
.V    Hi 
43   HJ 
43  (XI 
15  SJ 
11   ,50 
M   (X) 
4'i  UO 

i| 

5  00 
J6  00 
77  UO 
,5;i  (X) 

yo  S) 

67  ,50 

S   HI 

41    111 

4.'   S) 

>M    SI 

J7.  50 

4 
4 
6 
7 
7 
S 
3 
0 
5 
8 
6 
3 
1 
7 
3 
6 
1 
2 
4 
7 
3 
4 
4 
3 
2 
5 
5 
4 
6 
8 
3 
3 

11 
6 
3 
3 
,5 

10 

6 
2 
7 
5 
2 
0 
6 
0 
5 
8 
2 
1 
2 
4 
o 

9 

1 

4 
3 

10 
5 
1 
5 
3 
5 
6 
3 
1 

6 

y 

6 
6 
3 
3 
4 

3 

■• 

4 
1 

h 

4 

1 
3 
3 
3 

« 

4 
1 

(i 
5 
s 
t\ 

14 

$117 

t-14         

$-'-f5        

131  IXI 

t:u       

r.T  IX) 

t;47 

•<2.  i«) 

41    111 

I'll)    «) 

Jj    V) 

I7y  'HI 

$83 

$276 

$105 

11  $253 

$146 

1.37    VJ 

<IM        

4fi    '-ii 

$J« 

Q.    t! 

1  $114- 

Uri  t, 

$08 

13-J.  .SJ 

$300 

r2«  V) 

.1  $34 

131    VJ 
lis.    U 

'iri'ii 

13<Vi«) 

S2.iJ»J 

$75 

{I'M) 

iZM 

$02 

$148 

143.11) 

$11        

131   50 

$ij;i  

Aif,  in 

t«i 

lOK.  UO 

$116 

i^2  IX) 

»!'«       

57  iXj 

%iV^         

l-'l    '*) 

$1JJ 

X2.  iX) 
JUJ.   I) 
l.»7  iX-) 

tJ34 

I«4   

».s4            

"iU    X) 

$>4          

113    V) 

IJ".          

134.  ,50 

$11.          

144.  IX) 

$1.U 

164  50 

Hi  IX) 

1.'4  ■)!) 

$175 

t."^ 

$142 

IJS.  "*) 

$11)9 

1J8.  50 
130,  iJU 

5 
0 
0 
8 
3 
0 
1 

4 

,  $248 

$128 

1»H-IM) 

$86 

1*4.  '*> 

$123 

14<5.  V) 
13ft  CD 

$107 

$387 

.'1   UO 

$176 

lis  IX) 

$ls7 

7')   'V 

4 
3 

0 
3 
2 

$.s3 

1(«  i«J 

$38 

yo  =<i 

$16 

^1    'X' 

$137 

lii  IX) 

$.W 

»«  iJO 

$J5«.:.::::::::::::::: 

,57   ,50 

0 
0 
0 
6 
3 
0 
3 
0 
3 
0 

a 

1 

1 
1 

0 

3 

2 

0 

4 

1 

1 

1 

0 

0 

7 

1 

3 

4 

0 

0 

0 

3 

0 

0 

0 

3 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

$63 

57   00 

$174 

54    50 

$148 

143   50 

$127 

113  UO 

$241 

152.  50 

$201 

IM  Ul) 

$06 

S7  \Xj 

$66 

s4  5<) 

$181 

,54.  i«) 

167 

!M.  i«i  : 

$187 

:j»^  1)1 

WW 

! '  »i    5< ' 

•140. 

.'.'    S<  1 

$67 

15^.  ,  1 

IBS. 

S7, '*) 

$300 

si    5< 

t                      1 

"■             i 

3  1 

4  2 

<356 

137  ■»' 

$161 

134    5<i 

$207 

'*3    5<) 

$04 

f'J    HI 

$137 

fWi.  5ii 

4 

y 

4 

5 
2 
4 

7 

4 

ISO. 

If.'.  i«) 

•187 

Jl.'.  .50 

1100. 

1S4.  .5tj 

1181 

lrt2.  Xl 

SIM 

*J.  5(1 

S34. 

U  5.  1 K ) 

S164 

41    i»i 

SlOB 

SIM. 

M2 

1 1  rj.  ,  1 

173 

li'J.  ,50 

5                  1 
4                   2 

7  1                 I 

S14L 

*y   5i 

$136. 

143,  511 

m. 

S.5,  HI 

3 

4 

I! 

1 

4 

1 
1 

IR7 

li'l    5<i 

tn 

13-J.  HI 

1                   5 

1  0 

2  0 

0  1 

1  fl 
:                3 
1  ,                7 

1330. 

143.  ID  1 

$101 

151.  Ill 

1309. 

.'1,  DO 

COL 

1 44.  H) 

$49 

S«.  50 

$33& 

17'.'    Si 

S11& 

3                     1 

6                      1 

:             1 

43  .5<i 

2  1                1                  1 
2  '                1                  1 

t308L 

^  biJ 

•17L 

rnuc 

childrw 
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.^FDC  Fam.i-ie..  Receiving  Assistance  fob  Specified  Lengths  of  Time  as  of  December  1963-Continued 

Statistics  on  families  receiving  assistance — Continued 
RECEIVING  ASSISTANCE  FOR  1  YEAR  BUT  LESS  THAN  2  YEARS— Continued ^ 


Amount  rpciv.M 


)         Fctliral   !     liOCal 


ToUl 
persons 


$53 

$107- 
JUS     - 

jr.-,-- 

$53-  - 

(XB  - 

$148  ,- 

$Uf  - 

tlli  - 

$175  -• 

Cii  - 

tHl  ■ 

$174  -- 
C3-  ■ 

$134  .- 

DC  -■ 

$100  ■ 

a.  ■■ 

tiS3  - 

$306  ■ 
$42 

1193  -. 

$134  - 

$157  -. 

$34.  - 

$148  ... 

trs .-, 

$133  .. 
$40  -, 
OS, 

or... 

$191,  - 

$i»:  -- 

I14>-- 
$203-.- 

$101 -. - 
J2W.-- 

jui-- 

J193.-- 

$,■«)-..- 
JLV... 
$14.5--. 
$1S..- 

$ns.-- 
$■*_.- 

$5"..-- 
J23^ 

$3lD  -- 
$ia5-  -  - 
$ft* ... 

$14-  .. 
$1M.-. 
$14i  .- 

i\f^  -. 

im  -. 

$1-5  .. 
$65.  -. 
$!;«-. 
$51    -. 

$ri-.. 

$151  - 
$153  - 

$m.. 

$113  .. 

CIS  ., 
J1.5B  . 
CM7.. 
JlkT,. 
$lfiO  - 

w .. 

$141  . 

$173  . 

$1U 

$175-- 

$111).. 

$84.  - 

$208-. 

$191-. 

$16fi-- 

$175.. 

$216-. 

$223-- 

$223-. 

$256  . 

$771.. 

$1-.- 

»2»2-. 

$130-. 

$103.. 

$10... 

CM6.. 

$67... 

tt* 

$142. 

$175. 

»U4. 

$215- 

1107. 

$181. 


Adults 


$.W  00 

64  .50 

78  00 

48  .50 

.5:2  00 
134  50 

rj3, 00 

74.  ,50 
113.00 
11.5  (K) 
133  .50 
1,59  00 

i2:i  (X) 

1,S).  (X) 

h3.  .S) 

W  (X) 

61.00 

2(1.  50 
171)  .50 
164,  (X)   I 

■26,50  i 
l.xj.  .50   i 

h3  ,50  I 

yk5. 00  I 

■20  .50   1 
96  00 

1,52.  .50 
H3.  00 
■25.50 

246.00 

2'2.5,  50 

12>«  .50 

131  .50 
«0.  60 

134.50 
61. 50 

194  (XI 

112  00 

124.00 
.50  00 

109  00 
94  .50 
86.00 
70  00 
.58.00 
.57.00 

146  50 
■2-2.5.  50 

63  50 
40.00 

147  (X) 

r23  no 

102  00 
105  00 

tvy.  .50 
115,00 

38.00 
127.  .50 

31  00 
143  .50 

103  00 
98.50 
84.  .50 
82  00 

140  .50 
101  00 
143.00 
131  50 
102.00 
35.00 
87  00 
114  00 
112  00 
115.00 
119.00 
61.00 
131.50 
128.50 
110.50 
lliOO 
305.00 
180.00 
144.  SO 
173.00 
179.60 
110.60 
195.50 
81.50 
62.60 
10.00 
167.00 
67.00 
14a  00 
93.00 
115.00 
114.00 
140.00 
7a  00 
118.00 


$0 

42.50 
45.00 
27.50 
0 

68.50 
■25.00 
61.40 
0 

60.00 

78.50 

82.00 

51.00 

73.00 

50.50 

0 

39.00 

■2.50 

82.50 

42.  IX) 

15.50 

63.50 

50.50 

62.00 

3.50 

52.00 

75.  50 

50.00 

14.  ,50 

113.00 

81.  .50 

62.50 

65.50 

57.  .50 

68.50 

39.50 

95  00 

0 
69.00 
0 

76.00 
50.  .SO 
42.00 
48,00 
0 
0 

91.  .50 
93.50 
41.50 
29.00 
0 

41.00 
43.00 
61.00 
36.50 
60  00 
■27.00 
61.50 
20.00 
77.50 
48.00 
54.50 
51.50 
31.00 
74.50 
57.00 
64.00 
65.50 
58.00 
24.00 
54.00 
59.00 
0 
60.00 
0 

23.00 
76.50 
6150 
55.50 
60.00 
11.00 
73.00 
78.50 
86.00 
01.50 
e&GO 
06.50 
48.50 
40.50 
0 

79.00 
0 

63.00 
40.00 

eaoo 

0 

76.00 
37.00 
63.00 


3 

5 

2 

1 

8 

8 

1 

6 

3 

3 

1 

4 

7 

3 

1 

12 
11 

6 

6 

3 

6 

2 

9 

8 

5 

4 

3 

4 

4 

2 

4 

4 

5 

11 

2 
1 

0 
5 
5 
4 
3 
6 
1 
6 
1 
6 
5 
4 
3 
4 
6 
4 
7 
6 
4 
1 
3 
6 
0 
6 
7 
3 
6 
6 
5 
6 
10 
7 
6 
8 
8 
4 
0 


Total 
children 


lUegiti- 

mate 
children 


6 

1 

2 

2 

3 

6 

5 

2 

6 

4 

4 

6 

6 

6 

2 

4 
1 
1 
7 
7 
1 
4 
2 
2 
1 
3 
6 
2 
1 

11 

10 
5 
6 
2 
5 
2 
8 
7 
4 
3 
2 


3 
1 
3 
3 
3 
10 
1 
1 
8 
4 
4 
3 
2 
4 
1 
6 
1 
6 
4 
3 
2 
3 
6 
2 
6 
6 
8 
1 
2 
4 
8 
4 
6 
3 
3 
6 
4 
4 
0 
6 
6 
6 
7 
3 
7 
2 
1 
3 
6 
6 
6 
S 
4 
3 
6 
3 
4 


.Amount  received 


0 

1 

0 

2 

3 

1 

5 

2 

0 

2 

0 

0 

3 

0 

2 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 
0 
0 

1 

2 
1 
0 

1 

10 
2 
0 
5 
2 
0 
2 
4 
2 

1 
1 
1 
3 
3 
0 
0 
2 
3 
10 
0 

1 

0 

2 

4 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 
1 

3 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

4 

3 

1 

0 

0 

1 

0 

6 

0 

0 

4 

4 

4 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

6 

2 

1 

2 

1 

0 

2 

3 

1 


$148. 
$50.. 
$35.. 

$98.. 
$148. 
$111. 
$137. 
$135. 
$125 
$103. 
$120 
$193 
$134 
$69. 
$31. 
$131 
$154 
$127 


Federal 


$96.00 
41.00 
35.00 
65.50 
96.00 
66.50 
90.50 
84.00 
73.50 
62.50 
76.50 

193.  00 
8.3.50 
69.00 
31.00 
8Z00 
99.00 
80.00 


Local 


$202::: 134.00 


$236 
$238  -. 
$132  --- 
$133  --- 
$287  ... 
$212  -. - 
$135  --- 
$384  ... 
$147..-- 

$107 

$154 

$292-.-. 
$193-... 

$68 

$313---. 

$269---. 

$164--.. 

$143--- 

$226-.-, 

$181--- 

$125.-, 

$167.-. 

$166.-. 

$226-.- 

$125.-- 

$253--. 

$64--.. 

$118--- 

$89-..- 

$147... 

$158--- 

$162-.- 

$V29--- 

$66... 

$V25..- 

$141... 

$87---- 

$111--. 

$253... 

$165... 

$94-. - 

$92.--. 

$223... 

$15  ... 

$181.. 

$228-. 

$172.- 

$86  -. 

$181.. 

$105.. 

$155.. 

$96... 

$97... 

$154.- 

$247.- 

$146  . 

$242  - 

$71-.. 

$191-- 

$137.- 

$24.-. 

$113  . 

$121-. 

$181-. 

$223-- 

$247-. 

$158  . 

$173-. 

$181.. 

$90.. 

$164. 

$46.- 

$40- 

$229- 

$154. 

$243- 

$24- 

$126. 

$307. 

$260- 


Total 
persons 


22.5.50 
157.  60 

82.50 

8.3.00 
19.3. 00 

144.50 
135.00 
187.00 
90.00 
82.00 
99.00 
195.00 
129.50 
41.00 
211.50 
184.50 
109.50 
88.00 
145.50 
118.00 
73.50 
105.50 
123.00 
146.00 
123.00 
170.50 
32.50 
75.50 
55.50 
95  50 
123.  a) 
16'2.  00 
7,5.50 
44.00 
84.  ,50 
87.  tX) 
54.  .50 
66.50 
170.50 
123.00 
94.00 
57.00 
150.00 
15.00 
118.00 
164.00 
108.00 
82.00 
118.00 
63.50 
99.60 
06.00 
82.00 
90.00 
16100 
95.00 
166.00 
41.00 
128.50 
102.50 
20.50 
73.00 
77.00 
118.00 
150.00 
167.00 
96.00 
108.60 
118.00 
82.00 
98.60 
28.50 
30.00 
153.00 
03.60 
166.00 
2a  50 
73.60 
136.50 
184.50 


$52.00 
9.00 
0 

32.50  I 
52.00 
44.50 
46.50  S 
51.00  i 
51.50  I 
4a  50 
43.50 
0 
50.50 
0 
(I 

49.00 

55.00 

47.00 

68.00 

10.  .50 

80.50 

49.50 

50.00 

94.00 

67.50 

0 

97.00 

57.00 

25.00 

55.00 

97.00 

63.50 

17.00 

101.50 

84.50 

54.50 

55.00 

79.50 

63.00 

51.50 

61.50 

33.00 

80.00 

2.00 

82.50 

21.50 

42.50 

33.50 

51.50 

35.00 

0 

53.50 
22.00 
40.50 
54.00 
32.50 
44.50 
82.50 
42.00 
0 
35.00 
73.00 
0 

63.00 
64.00 
64.00 
4.00 
63.00 
41.50 
56.50 
0 

15.00 
55.00 
85.00 
5.00 
77.00 
3a  00 
62.50 
34.60 
3.60 
40.00 
44.00 
63.00 
73.00 
80.00 
6Z50 
64.60 
63.00 
8.00 
65.50 
17.50 
19.00 
76.00 
60.60 
78.00 
3.50 
61.50 
7a  60 
84.50 


Adults 


4 

2 
2 
3 
4 
2 
4 
3 
2 
2 
3 
11 
3 
6 
2 
3 
4 
3 
6 
11 
7 
3 
3 
9 


14 
3 
4 
4 

9 

6 
2 
10 
9 
6 
3 
6 
5 
2 
4 
6 
6 
6 
8 
1 
3 
2 
4 
6 
9 
2 
2 

4 
3 

2 
2 

8 
6 
5 
2 


Total     I   Illegltl- 
children  I     mate 
children 


3 

2 

1 

2 

3 

1 

3 

2 

1 

1 

2 

0 

2 

5 

1 

2 

3 

2 

4 
10 

6 

1 

2 

8 

6 
6 

12 
2 
3 
3 
7 
6 
2 
9 
8 
4 
2 
6 
4 
1 
3 
5 
4 
6 
7 
1 
2 
1 
3 
5 

i 

1 
3 
2 
1 
1 


5 
4 
1 

6 

7 

4 

5 

3 

3 

4 

1 

3 

6 

4 

3 

6 

3 

7 

1 

6 

4 

1 

2 

2 

4 

6 

7 
2 

3 
4 
4 
2 
1 
1 
6 
2 
7 
1 
1 
6 
8 


0 

0 

1 

2 

3 

1 

3 

1 

1 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 
1 

2 

2 

1 

2 

5 

6 

6 

0 

2 

1 

3 

0 

6 

2 

0 

2 

0 

2 

0 

1 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 
1 

0 
3 

0 
0 

1 

3 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

5 

0 

0 

4 
1 
3 
0 
1 
3 
1 
0 
1 
0 
2 
7 
0 
4 
0 
1 
0 

1 

3 

0 

0 

2 

3 

0 

4 

0 

1 

1 

3 

0 

4 

1 

1 

0 

0 
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SlaUsttcs  on  families  receiving  aaaxaiance — Coiitn,  i,   i 

KECEivi.\(;  .\s.-.i.s  1  ANci:  FOR  2  'I  KAi;.<  hit  i.r^s  i  w  vv  •■ ,-,. 


R EC irvmo  ASSISTANCE  LE33  TIIANf  1  YEAR— Continued 


Amount  rea'ivrl         K.  i.ral 


$18,5. 

t200. 

$178. 

$187. 

$148. 

$75. . 

$193. 

$105. 

$53.. 

$67.. 

$150. 

$124. 

$104. 

$167. 

$169 

$193.. 

$85... 

$2f)5. . 

$65... 

$274.. 

$199-. 

$229.. 

$149.. 

$122.. 

$142.. 

$1,34.. 

$268.. 

$66... 

$165.. 

$197.. 

t209.. 

?106.. 

<181.. 

<24   .. 

MBO.. 

«?29_. 

W6  .. 

*193.. 

?135.. 


$143.  .^1 

1.33.  i«) 

III,  iKi 

121-  IX.) 

<6-00 

1-S.  50 

124.00 

lOZSO 

53.00 

67.00 

I  '2.  ■-" 

>l     < 

rj.  .H. 

123.00 
UZOO 
124.00 

.«.  50 
130.00 

43.50 
186.50 
143.50 
l.W.  00 
102.  .W 

83.00 

93.00 

83.50 
172.50 

61.  ,50 
110.00 
131, 50 
137  .50 

'VI     » ■ 


U- 


96 


Local 


$41.50 

'■7  IK) 
',7  '«) 
66.00 
.52.00 
26.50 
69.00 

2L50 

0 

0 

47.50 
t.i  00 
41.00 
44.00 
57.00 
66.00 
31.50 
75.00 
21.50 
87.50 
55.50 
76.00 
46.50 
39.00 
40.00 
,V).  50 
95.50 

4.50 
53.00 
65.50 
71.50 
42  00 
•U  00 


Total 
persooa 


M.54. 
S109. 
?160_ 

t;i75_ 

V223. 
<illl. 

<;is7. 
<iii. 

<22I_ 


1%(  < 

M.I    ". 

S».50 

99.00 

60  r, 

102    < 

123. iKi 

150.00 

M.  50 

115.50 

66.50 

143.50  1 

32.00 
49.50 
45.50 

.S5  no 

V,  <> 
\,«   « 

,S2.  mi 
73.00 
44.50 
71.50 
44.50 

n.5o 


7 

6 

4 

5 

4 

2 

5 

5 

6 

5 

5 

4 

3 

6 

5 

5 

2 

5 

2 

S 

7 

7 

5 

4 

4 

3  I 

7  I 

3 

5 

e 
0 
2 
5 
1 
3 


AdulU 


Total 
chUdrea 


lUrtcltK 

mate 
children 


HKfEIVIVO   .AS-I.- 


$12.5 

$166 

$166 

{1,5-S 

Jl'Vi 

$li>4 

$117 

$117 

$173 

$70 

$247 

$175 
r246 
{1.3X 
$1.34. 

$127 

$101 

SKi 

$40 

$1.33 

$77.- 

$65.. 

$31-. 

$.58 

$175. 

$2.35 

$191. 

$^^^ 

$265 

$240 

$215- 

$1H5 

$54.. 

5160. 

'>2 1 .  - 

5135 

$.).{6 

$274 

$154 

$172- 

$148 

$247 

$166 

»1S7 

$275 


,50 


\  \  '    K- 

;     '\:    :    ^ 

^  Mcs  BUT 

79.00 

1 

46.i«j 

3 

110.50 

55.50 

5 

lOS.OO 

61.00 

123.00 

35.00 

110.50 

55.50 

102.50 

1.50 

102.50 

14.  .50 

102.50 

14.  .50 

lOK.  50 

64.  ,50 

46.00 

24.00 

162.00 

85.00 

137.50 

71.50 

115.00 

60.00 

167.00 

79.00 

10C2.SO 

35.50 

83.50 

saso 

85.50 

41.50 

101.00 

0 

82.00 

1.00 

23.50 

14.50 

83.00 

5a  00 

77.00 

0 

38.00 

27.00 

21.00 

10.00 

41.00 

17.00 

2 

164.00 

11.00 

8 

205.00 

30.00 

10 

123.00 

68.00 

5 

60.50 

38.50 

176.50 

88.50 

158.50 

81.50 

205.00 

10.00 

10 

184.50 

.50 

54.00 

U 

102  00 

58.00 

20.  50 

3.50 

135.00 

0 

228.50 

107.50 

11 

1H6.  50 

1*7.50 

93.50 

60.  .50 

113.50 

,5X.  50 

143  SO 

4  50 

167  VI 

79.50 

1    1.5      Kl 

61.00 

121   .Kl 

66  00 

1^7  iKl 

s«,  00 

LESS  THAN  3  YEARS 


0 
0 
0 
1 
I 
1 
0 

1 

2 
1 
1 
2 

1 
0 
I 
2 
2 
1 
1 
1 

1 
1 
1  I 


2 
4 

3 
5 
4 
3 
4 
4 
2 
2 
6 
5 
4 

"» 
( 

4 

2 
3 
4 

3 
1 
2 
3 
1 
I 
2 
I 

9 
4 
2 
7 
5 
B 
8 
7 
3 
1 
6 
9 

« 

2 
4 
8 
7 
3 
4 
8 


2 

1 

0 

1 

3 

0 

4 

1 

2 

0 

0 

0 

1 

7 

0 

2 

1 

4 

0 

1 

2 

1 

0 

I 

2 

0 

1 

1 

0 

1 

1 

a 

0 
0 
a 
1 
4 
0 
3 
1 
4 
2 
7 
1 
3 
0 


Amount  received 


$118. 
$181. 
$73.- 
$171. 
$103. 
$117. 
$80.. 
$1U. 
$18$. 
$379. 
$108. 
$247. 
$73.. 
$107. 
$78.. 
$119. 


$U«.. 

$aa».. 

$140.. 
$143.. 
$246.. 
$118.. 
$127.. 

tao8.. 

$168.. 
$88... 
$280.. 
$87  .. 
$107.. 
$118.. 
$238.. 
$123.. 
$197.. 


$333... 
$335... 

$130... 
$197... 
$308... 
$357... 
$144... 
$121... 
8W.... 
$309... 
$151... 
$197... 
$1M... 
$181... 
$42... 
$158... 
$145  .. 
$85.... 
$148... 
$118... 
$178... 
$118... 
$181... 
$139  .. 
$235... 
$160... 
$191... 
$147... 
$104... 
$183... 
$191... 
$113... 
$332  ... 
$234  ... 
$111... 
$169... 
$131  ... 
$164.... 
$161... 
$215... 

$80 

$252.... 
$215.... 
$183.... 
$309.... 
$151.... 
$143.... 
$194.... 
$105.... 
$124.... 

$ao4.... 

$193.... 
$193.... 
1170.... 
•167.... 
$166... 
$157.... 
$160.... 

$89 

$130.... 
$140.... 
$187... 

$91 

$358... 


Federal 


$82.00 
118.00 

61.50 
123.00 

82.00 

Vl   5A 


119.UU 
189.00 

82.00 
167,50 

61.30 
107.00 

78.00 
102.60 

65  ,50 

■v(  '.,  ■ 
1-4  ■.' 
»6  W 

urj.  50 
167.00 
102.30 
127,00 
137  50 
105.00 

60.50 
158.00 

65.00 
107,00 

70.00 
149  50 
102.50 
131.30 
164.00 
149. «) 
1,W.  00 

81.50 
131.50 

auK.(i() 

17150 
10Z50 
77.00 
60.50 
134.50 
BZOO 
131.50 
03.50 
118.00 
4Z0O 
107.00 
89.00 
6LS0 
103  50 
70.00 
111.00 
7a  00 
118.00 
110.50 
156l00 
102.00 
128.50 
102.50 
6H.50 
134.110 
128.50 
113.00 
164.00 
184.50 
111.01) 
IIZOO 
102.50 
143.50 
108.00 
14a  50 
8a  00 
170.00 
140,50 
163.00 
200.50 
103.00 
03.60 
130.00 
102.50 
78.50 
201,  .50 
124.00 
143,50 
112.  .50 
143.50 
110.50 
100.50 
102.00 
.VS.  .50 
130,00 
102.  50 
121  00 
5«  50 
170  50 


Local 


$36.00 
63.00 
11.50 
48,00 
20,00 
14.30 
0 

31,00 
64.00 
00.00 
27.00 
79.30 
11.60 
0 
0 

16.50 
32.50 
50.30 
84,50 
63,60 
39.60 
79.00 
16.50 
3.00 
71.50 
61,00 
38.50 
02.00 
32,00 
0 

48.00 
83.50 
■20.50 
65  50 
75,00 
83,01) 
79,00 
48.  ,V! 
f"v5.  50 
0 
H4.  50 
41.50 
44.00 
38.50 
68.50 
50.00 
65.50 
60,50 
63.00 
0 

,52.00 
.56.00 
23,  .50 
45.50 
48.00 
67.00 
48.00 
63.00 
18.50 
79.  (X) 
58.00 
62.50 
44.  .50 
35.50 
.58.00 
63  50 
0 
68.00 
49.50 
0 
.57,00 
28.  .50 
20.50 
.53.00 
74.50 
0 
82.00 
75.50 
0 
90.50 
48.00 
49  50 
64.00 
2.50 
45.50 
102.50 
60.00 
40.50 
57.50 
23  50 
55.50 
56.50 
58.00 
33.50 
0 
37.50 
66,00 
34  50 
82  50 


Total 
persons 


4 

5 
3 
6 
4 

5 
4 

4 
5 
9 
4 
8 
3 
0 
3 
5 
3 
3 
0 
3 
6 
8 
5 
10 
6 
4 
2 
6 
3 
7 
2 

6 
5 
6 
8 

6 

3 
6 
11 
8 
5 
3 
2 
6 
3 
6 
3 
5 
3 
5 
3 
3 
5 
2 
4 
2 
5 
2 
7 

4 

6 
5 
3 
6 
6 
7 
8 
9 

I 

5 
5 

I 

5 
6 

8 
6 
8 
10 
5 
4 
6 
5 
3 
0 
5 
7 
5 
7 
5 
4 
4 
2 
7 
6 
5 
2 
8 


AdulU 


Total 
children 


im 


CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD  —  SENATE  17635 

XKIX'   Famii.iks  RErEiviNG  Assistance  for  Specified  Length.s  of  Time  as  of  December  1963— Continued 

Statistics  on  families  receiving  assistance — Continued 
HI:0P:IVING  assistance  for  2  years  but  less  than  3  years— Continued 


Anioiiiit  rt'CtiM'J 

Kt-dfTLll 

I.ocul 

$.53  (X) 
36  IK) 
33  m 

24  50 

5')  IKI 
OS  (K)   1 
511  ,50 
1,3  (Kl 

3  (K) 
66  (K) 
4S  (K) 
7i,  .Ml 
>.,''i    IKI 
77  IKI 
45  IKI 
5!   50   I 
52  (K)   i 

4  50   ' 
47.  .50 
71.  Ml 
t,S,  50 
52.00 
40.  ,50   I 
4S  11(1   1 
,56.  ,50 
00  50   1 
36.00   1 

0 
31.00 
,MI.  50 
23.0(1 
Oh,  .M)   ■ 
74.. 50   ' 
IS.  00 
(i(i.  00 
.52.  (K) 
2S.50   1 
65.  50 
07.(10 
37.  IK) 
(,2..-.0  1 
0)^  .50 

25  00 
Ml.. 50 
14  00 

51  M)   ' 
i'k'i  no 
4H.00 

2,  .50 

0 
(,.S   50 
1,7   .Ml 
72(10 
iW'i  0(1 
21    00 
72, IKI 
711,  (H) 

45  00 
yti.  ,50 
71.  ,M) 
,55.  (Kl 
47  (K) 
on.  (K) 
10.  (K) 

yi.V) 

02.  IK) 
6<i.  (K) 
Ml.  (K)   ' 
68.  ,50 
79.  .V) 
;«.  (K) 
'         36-  .V) 
H,5.  (K) 
S2.  (X) 
■2,5.  50 
65,  ,V1 
.56  ,V) 
52.  (K) 

46  .50 
,S5  (K) 

52  50 
0 

36  ,V) 
52  (K) 

47  ,M) 
10  (K) 
63  (K) 
31,  (X) 
50  .50 
(Wi  (X) 
5h  (XT 
54  (X) 
61,  IX) 

H  tX) 

1        21  ,50 

40  (X) 

27  ,50 

1         26  50 

3S  50 

—- 

$97,00 

58.00 
164  )KJ 
102  50 

!o;i  00 

im  (X)  1 

<(  50 

; : »  ' « 1 

4!    IKI 

12;  '  1" 

7)1    iKl 

.'i2     "1 
!i.,^    IKl 

s'.^  im 
73  .Ml 
:«,  !»! 

;ii2  ,511 
\-:  .Ml 

l.C    M 
!.U    .Ml 

'.H'l     11(1 

M.'   .-..1 

7  1  1  1  11  1 

Ml    .Ml 

1  r.  1 II 1 

(i'.l.  1  III 
100.00 
123,00 

83,  .50 

82,00 
134  .50 
1  111    ,Ml 

2'.l  iKI 
1.1    nil 

[».  uO 
143  .Ml 
1  13  Ml 
HI    nil 

■'1  (III 
l).i.  .Ml 

i;<4..M) 

123  0(1 

1).,     -M 

J.',  nil 

U5.,50 

'.<H.  00 

SI.(H) 

102.  .50 

79. (HI 

l;<4.,50 

1  -•2  .50 

127  (H) 

S2. (M) 

43.  00 

149.00 

147  (Ml 

1,7  nil 

ri5  ,50 

137.51) 

W.  ml 

Sll,  IKI 
124.  (K) 

*2. 1 » 1 
179,  ,50 
117. (Kl 
IJl.lK) 
likS,  IK) 
134.  ,50 
lti7,  .50 
12:4.  (Kl 

.■■S  .'kI 
!'i2  .50 

l.M.(  ml 

3-',   .50 
131    .Ml 
111    .50 

<,<»i.  IK  1 
'«l   .Ml 
1.-.:     IKI 
1117   ,M) 
77  IKI 
il3  Ml 

'II.    IKI 

'i\    ,MI 
2 i    ml 

1  !  >.  IKI 

!t;4  IK) 

V3  M 

;.'l   IKI 

1,IJ    IKI 

X7  (Kl 

ia5  00 

.•(1  (Kl 
13  ,50 
73  (X) 
lis  50 
1112  ,V) 
1       102  50 

fw      

$  ^      

$::    

iia 

cj:'     

S  .'<    

1  ■       

H       

J."       

j;i5 

JJ61    

C(       

r.<-     

$  >t    

t.a  

..|¥"                       .... -•- 

J15C 

tXD 

l-tfl                       ...... -- 

(110                    ., 

til*              

thin             ..._,-----•- 

$100 -*-— - 

1154 

f\a        

t'ls          

y.^: 

iiifl       

t^>Q                  ..-..-...• 

J "«     

V       

t^            ., 

ny             

«Ii7            

('^                

Jl.D 

5105 

P4            

m 

ji>«i    

J'     

J  4-              

Jf4                      

f                                   . 

J..:      

jii '      

Vf2      

S."^      

tm      

j;.-      

y.M    

$■...       

s>-        

IJ-v         

$.1,*        

5.4         

»■          

^       

?.4       

?-*:      

J'-     

J>.^     

!♦■       

}    -       

J:.f       

5  .      

J-       

J* 

J« 

S3S      

$3           

J:hi 

$195 

J  34 

$187. 

$  flo  ..:."" 

»4            ... 

J" 

r*. 

w 

t  ■( 

V' 

J4          

Totiil 


AdulLs 


lUegiti- 

niate 
children 


.\nioiiiu  rccrive, 


$137.- 
$I9S._ 
$13(1.  _ 
$221.. 
JUKI.. 
$14S-- 
$1211-. 
Jlvi-. 
$11S-. 
$1.^4-- 
$177-- 
$>.i2.-. 
$IJ1--. 
$•■17--- 
«12:i-. 


$234- 

$!sl- 

$'.s7. 

$tvi-- 

«277- 

$106. 

$'2(19 

irl2'7. 

$98.  - 


*-203- 
$141- 
$1.54- 
$134- 

$:4.s.  - 

$1.54- 

$195- 

$137- 

$111- 

-'v287 

$.55-- 

$141. 

$■203- 

$;«5- 

$221 

$187^ 

,$47-- 

$263- 

$148- 

$■235- 

tlS7- 

$2;i4- 

$114- 

M.54. 


$183- 
$149- 
$134- 


$^2,"i(i- 
$140- 
$57-  - 
$217- 
$177- 
$163- 
$115. 
$85-- 
$239- 
$140- 
$37.. 
$175. 
$■225- 


$iy<.)- 

$111- 

$62-  - 
$191- 

$2'2y- 


$203-. 

$1.54-. 

$110-. 

$148., 

$304., 

.$■315- 

$U)<I-, 

$51-., 

$87--, 

$147- 

$141 

$L>03. 

$.MI 

$100- 

$1,56. 

$175- 

$91 

$166- 

$148 

$187- 

$2-23 

$•298- 

$108- 

$181- 

$115- 

$12:^ 

$72.- 
$178- 


Total 

Fi-icral 

I 

Local 

persons 

ss.'i.oo  ' 

$.52.  00 

3 

143.  ,50 

54.50 

4 

M..50 

48.50 

3 

143.  ,50 

77.  50 

6 

102.  (HI 

58. (HI 

4 

90.  .50   ' 

57.  50 

3 

102. Ml 

■20.50 

5 

KU.IKI 

22.  ou 

8 

711.00 

48. (Kl 

0 

99  (Ml 

55. (Kl 

4 

123.00 

.54.  IKI 

6 

57.00   ' 

3,'.  00 

') 

6*i.  00   ' 

II 

r 

44.  .5(1   1 

22.  .Ml 

2 

123.00 

6.0(1 

6 

1.55.  .50 

78.  .50   1 

7 

118.00 

(a.(K) 

5 

121.00 

66.00 

5 

42.  ,50 

20,  ,5() 

2 

l,v2..5(l 

94.50 

8 

)M.(K) 

42.  (X) 

2 

137.  -Jit 

71., 5() 

6 

71.  .Ml 

52,  .M-l 

2 

140.  tKi 

80, (Kl 

6 

Till.  IKI 

38.  (K) 

2 

1, '14.  .5(1 

(i8.  50 

6 

87.  (K) 

54.00 

3 

1)9.  (K) 

55,  00 

4 

134.  (Kl 

0 

9 

•24.  ,50 

13,  ,50 

1 

9<i,  IHI 

55,  00 

4 

143.  .Ml 

51.  ,5() 

1 

123.  IKI 

14.00 

6 

Ill.(K) 

0 

6 

193.  (H) 

94.  (X) 

9 

41.  IKI 

14.  (X) 

2 

87.  IKI 

.54.00 

3 

134.  ,V) 

68. .% 

6 

228.  IKI 

107.  IK) 

11 

138.  (K) 

83, (X) 

5 

121.  (K) 

(«,00 

5 

47.  (Kl 

0 

6 

IM.  .Ml 

78.  ,V1 

9 

'.Kl.  .'1O 

57.  .V) 

3 

1,56.  (X) 

79.  (X) 

7 

!l,x,50 

71.50 

4 

22,5,  50 

8.  (X) 

11 

62,  50 

51,50 

1 

99,  (K) 

55,  IK) 

4 

45.  (Kl 

0 

4 

119.  (Kl 

)V4,  (X) 

5 

102.  .50 

46.  ,50 

5 

134.  (K) 

0 

11 

1S4.  .50 

71., 50 

9 

102.  M 

37.50 

5 

41.  (K) 

16,  (X) 

2 

147.  IK) 

70,00 

7 

164.  (X) 

i:-i.  00 

8 

103.  .VJ 

59.  .5(1 

4 

102.  .V) 

12.  ,5(1 

5 

.^;i  .50 

31., 50 

2 

1.5s.  (KJ 

81.  (K) 

7 

1(C2.  50 

37.50 

5 

37.  (XI 

0 

3 

115  (K) 

60.00 

5 

164. (K) 

61.  (X) 

8 

127,  (K3 

72,  (X) 

5 

66.  ,50 

44.50 

2 

62.  (K) 

0 

/ 

r28.  50 

62,  50 

6 

20,5  00 

24,  (K) 

10 

134.  .50 

m.  50 

6 

9*).  (K) 

5,5,  (X) 

4 

82.  iK) 

28,  (K) 

4 

9(),  (K) 

52.  CK) 

4 

201,, 50 

102,50 

9 

184,50 

t         20,50 

9 

102,00 

.58,00 

4 

31,  IK) 

1         20,00 

1 

82,00 

1           5,00 

4 

95.  ,50 

51,50 

4 

S7,  (K) 

,54.  00 

3 

134.  ,M) 

68.  .50 

6 

.M).  (X) 

:      0 

5 

82.  a) 
1(K).  00 

I         18.00 
,56.  00 

4 

4 

115.  (X) 

60.00 

5 

62.  00 

29.  00 

3 

110.  ,M) 

55.  ,'iO 

5 

96.  (X) 

52,  00 

4 

121.00 

66,  00 

6 

1,50.  (XI 

73.00 

7 

198.50 

99.50 

9 

82.00 

26.00 

4 

118.00 

63.00 

5 

74.00 

41.00 

3 

78.  (X) 

45.00 

3 

!         72.00 

0 

4 

:       111.00 

67.00 

4 

Total 

Illegiti- 

Adults 

children 

mate 
children 

2 

0 

6 

0 

2 

2 

5 

5 

3 

3 

2 

1 

4 

3 

/ 

0 

1 

1 

3 

3 

5 

4 

2 

0 

4 

2 

1 

1 

5 

0 

6 

0 

4 

0 

4 

0 

2 

2 

7 

2 

2 

0 

5 

6 

1 

0 

4 

0 

1 

0 

5 

2 

2 

0 

3 

2 

8 

2 

1 

1 

2 

0 

6 

0 

5 

0 

5 

6 

8 

0 

1 

1 

2 

2 

5 

0 

10 

6 

4 

0 

4 

0 

5 

0 

8 

0 

2 

0 

6 

0 

3 

2 

9 

0 

1 

0 

3 

1 

3 

0 

4 

1 

4 

3 

10 

0 

8 

1 

4 

3 

1 

1 

6 

4 

7 

4 

3 

3 

4 

0 

1 

1 

6 

0 

4 

4 

2 

1 

4 

1 

7 

7 

4 

4 

1 

1 

6 

0 

5 

0 

8 

7 

5 

0 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

2 

7 

0 

8 

0 

3 

0 

1 

0 

3 

3 

3 

2 

2 

5 

5 

4 

0 

3 

3 

3 

0 

4 

0 

2 

2 

4 

0 

3 

3 

4 

0 

6 

1 

/ 

0 

4 

0 

4 

0 

2 

2 

2 

2 

3 

0 

3 

0 
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AFDC   Families   Receivint;   Assistance   fok  Scei  ikikh    I.km.th.-^   ok    1  imk    as   ny   December    1963 — Continued 

SlallstlCg   ori  fainiliet(   rfCr-liiri,/   ,^.^^,^^,■^lanc^■-     (  "nIillIiU<-<l 
RBCEIVINO  ASSIHTANTK  FoK  2  YKAKS  HI'  I'  I.KSS  THAN  .i  YKAK8  -Continued 


Amount  received 


tea... 

$U7.. 
1212.. 

txo.. 

$173.. 
$217.. 
$154.. 
$188.. 
$187.. 
$87... 
$203.. 
$213.. 
$229.. 
$152.. 
$50... 
$86... 
$181.. 
$140.. 
$148.. 
$110.. 
$210.. 
$229.. 
$106.. 
$184.. 
$173.. 
$164.. 
$64... 
$04  .. 
$134.. 
$105.. 
$199.. 
$179  . 
$46  .. 
$154  . 
$187.. 
$199.. 
$196.. 
$103.. 
188... 
$126.. 
$190  . 
$78  .- 
$186.. 
$204-. 
|15«.. 
$148.. 
$166.. 
$143.. 
$287.. 
$166.. 
$309.. 
$253.. 
r239.. 
$111.. 
$173.. 
$100.. 
$123.. 
$118.. 
$197.. 
$58... 
$96... 
$181.. 
$229.. 
$160.. 
$112.. 
$122-. 
$86  .. 
$259.. 
$148.. 
$196.. 

ro  .. 

$193.. 
$148  . 
$181.. 
$190  . 
$187.. 
$111.. 
$227.. 
$141-. 
$175-. 
$166.. 
$133  - 
$120.. 
$203.- 
$134.. 
$82.-. 
$78... 
$09... 
$188  . 
$118.. 
$118.. 
$144.. 
$353  . 
$232.. 
$100  . 
$134.. 
$105.. 
$134-. 
$148.. 


hV.l.T'il 


{41    '<J 

<\{    'Ai 

•*i  •>> 

164,  UU 

20.i  iJU 

123, 'XI 

u:    JU 

123  .X) 

ir  'Hi 

121   Oil 

■^7    'Jj 

\M  '^J 
13V  '<J 
1  \i    «) 

Vi   J) 
lln  JJ 

M)   '*) 
iVi  JU 

lu   •o 

153. »«) 
110.  IJJ 
IM.  ■«) 
lU.  '*) 

i:  '») 

vl.  'a) 

ij:  ■«) 

i;:  *' 

(1  <' 

+i  '*  I 

ill.  'HI 
127  IK) 
U3.  5*J 
82.^)0 
9H.itt 
73  '-1 
1>.  jO 
4  4.  ill 
MS  >i 
164  'Mj 
!J.)  ■»> 
Irj  '*, 
105.00 
102  50 
193. IX) 

i'*4    111 

i  •■..'i     « 

!tv4     ii' 

1  rj    '■*! 

1«   S) 

lilO  iKj 

78  '*) 

82  '») 

Kll    St) 

41.IXJ 

64.50 

135.  (X) 

LS.}  (H) 

112.  IX) 

67.00 

77.  M 

86.00 

173.30 

90.00 

143  .W 

70  (X) 

1.'4     «i 

«S    *< 

Hi  >*•• 

I. 'J  "-I 
l.t^    ill 

I'C       ■<! 

1  Hi    ■'  I 


l/uca. 


11  ■>  '<i 

M.".  '»i 

l.l.)   'H 

79.  JO 

134.90 

83.60 

40.  SO 

50.00 

•>V    '»! 

1  JT     I ' 

lis  '«( 

"D   <*> 

■♦«    ||. 

J4»i  'HI 

liVt  '«) 

•J«  V) 

83  it) 

184    ^1 

83   W 

96.  UO 


1 

57 
4'< 


.S.V  iX) 
XJ  iXJ 
"'J  tX) 
31  IX) 
hi  iJ() 
f»  IJU 

IJ 
til  .iO 
rj  H) 

76.  JO 
H   iJO 

t4.  UO 

0 
63  iJO 

J  <) 
.57  .0 
44  iXJ 
•Vi  Ai 
77, 'JO 
5.5.  i.W 
7ii.  '10 
.■itf .  1 10 
mi.  M 

7     « 

'« 

V ,.  50 
41  ,54) 
".'  K) 
fij  '« 

•.  ») 
'*'  '.(I 
<*).  M 
72.  00 
52.50 
21.00 

0 

51.50 
62.00 
33.  .'50 
5W  5<) 
40  UO 
2.1  m) 
4,5  .50 
SI. 00 
40.50 
94.00 
96  00 
WM   "lO 


v4 

7.5 

8 


X) 


4.5  1)0 
36.00 
66.50 
17.00 
31  50 
461)0 
78  ()0 
57,  00 
45  OO 
44.50 

0 
85.50 
52.00 
52.  SO 

0 


6y 

6.1 

67 

60 

8 


•lO   50 


46.20 
08.50 
SO.  SO 
36.  SO 
28  00 

r> 
61   X) 

1 1 
4M 
5<) 
107 
6» 
83 


1) 

'n 

II 

'X 
51) 
.50  50 
10  ,5<1 
V)  '') 
52.00 


pt'rsiPiLS 


3 

I'J 

J! 

6 

5 

a 
0 
6 
7 
4 
2 
6 
6 
3 
S 
3 
7 
7 
5 
4 
6 
3 
2 
6 
3 
2 
5 
6 
2 
3 
6 
5 
7 
4 
8 
2 
0 
1 
8 
8 
6 
5 
4 
5 
9 
3 
10 

8 
5 
7 
5 
3 
4 
6 
2 
3 
5 
7 
6 
2 
3 
0 
8 
4 
7 
5 
5 
4 
5 
5 
0 
5 
0 
3 
5 
4 
8 
3 
0 
3 
1 
2 
5 
0 
» 
2 
4 
12 
8 
3 
3 

i 

4 


AduiU 


ctiiiilren  ,      saaU' 
1  children 


1 
2 
3 
7 
0 
S 
0 
6 
6 
4 
4 
5 
6 
0 

a 

1 
s 

4 

3 
3 

1 
0 
0 
4 
3 
4 
2 
1 
4 
3 
I 
4 
4 
1 
2 
4 
4 
0 
3 
7 
I 
S 
1 
6 
7 
6 
4 
3 
4 
8 
2 
9 
6 

7 

4 

5 
4 
3 
3 
5 
I 
2 
4 
0 
4 
2 
2 
5 
7 
3 
0 
4 
4 
3 
4 
4 
5 
4 
5 
3 
4 
3 
7 
3 
6 
3 
1 
3 
4 
5 
8 
1 
3 
11 
7 
3 
3 


.Auiouiit  ri'CiiveU 


$180.. 

$107.. 
JV2... 
t.^8  .. 

JllH.. 
$.<>0  . 
$130  . 
$150  . 
$111 
$148 
$><■-■ 

i3(iy 

WM. 

$271. 

$175. 

$100 

$166 

$138 

$217. 

$»0  . 

$176. 

$175. 

$160. 

$187 

$160 

$198 

$07. 

$164 

$118. 

$360 

$263. 

$171. 

$216. 

$175 

$148 

$84. 

$180 

$160 

$30.. 

$138. 

$141 

$197 

$75  . 

$217. 

$234. 

$187. 

$33  . 

$106. 

$122. 

$35  . 

$M  . 

$114- 

$03  . 

$48.. 

$111. 

$04  . 

$148. 

$114. 

$148 

$88  . 

$65.. 

$1X3 

$i>s;^ 
$i.iM 

S160 

%\'*) 

$.Ml 

tl'^y 


I-' 19 
$107 
$111 
$144 
»-•!  ' 
»1''4 
$120 
$110 
VOX 

tm 
tiji 

»J4.' 

i-4' 

$12.'' 
t.57.. 

111.. 

S153. 

$87.. 
$««.. 

SIM 
SJ)3 

lnx 

$147 
1142 

$yi 

$V2. . 


i-i'iit-r^il  ,  Locttl 


Totnl 
persuns 


$130.00 

$80.00 

107.00 

0 

57.00 

36.00 

88.00 

0 

75.50 

42.80 

102.00 

58.00 

81.  SO 

48.80 

102.  SO 

47.80 

111.00 

0 

00.00 

62.00 

53.00 

30.00 

137.  SO 

71.80 

309.80 

00.80 

102.  SO 

17.60 

170.80 

01.80 

115.00 

00.00 

71.00 

38.00 

105.00 

01.00 

102.60 

36.80 

147.00 

70.00 

61.50 

18.80 

123.  QO 

52.00 

100.50 

06.80 

100.80 

62.80 

14.1  iXi 

4.3  50 

IJ.-)   'HI 

,17  DO 

164.00 

34.00 

05.00 

32.00 

00.00 

56.00 

70.00 

48.00 

108.00 

01.00 

170.50 

82.50 

113.00 

58.00 

140.60 

74.50 

115.00 

00.00 

96.00 

62.00 

47  50 

36.60 

143.50 

36.50 

112.00 

57.00 

26.00 

14.00 

91.00 

47.00 

87.00 

64.00 

131  50 

65.50 

75.00 

0 

147  00 

70.00 

184.60 

40.50 

115.50 

71  50 

33.  M) 

0 

110.50 

55.50 

122.  <*i 

0 

35-00 

0 

61.50 

24.  50 

68.00 

46.00 

37.00 

26.00 

41.00 

7.(K) 

66.50 

44.50 

94  111) 

n 

M'    '*i 

'.7  50 

.82.  (»1 

32  IX) 

96  (JO 

52  00 

.V5  OO 

33  00 

;»*  111) 

27.00 

Wi  DO 

64.  (X) 

124  50 

58.50 

61  50 

27  50 

85.50 

52  SO 

90.60 

63.50 

102.00 

58.00 

112.00 

67.00 

51.00 

20.00 

112.00 

57.00 

143.80 

63  50 

184  ,V1 

42  50 

l'-4   '<1 

55  UO 

1U7  JU 

0 

lOU.  SU 

8  50 

94  OO 

50.00 

IM   .V) 

25.50 

123  '«J 

31  00 

82.  UU 

3«  on 

102.60 

7   ,50 

2'.'9  ,50 

li^  50 

i;<ji  111 

0 

lyi  'XI 

0 

ISOwSO 

81.50 

126.80 

70.80 

41.00 

5.00 

102  SO 

2X80 

41.00 

10.00 

11.00 

0 

98.  SO 

54.  .V) 

83.00 

5  l»J 

05.90 

32  50 

110   H) 

il 

li4   .VI 

6R.  50 

f.\     II 

3V  00 

y,5  ,511 

51   50 

82.  UO 

60.00 

8&80 

34.80 

03.00 

0 

10 


3 
3 

2 
1 
2 
2 
5 
3 
4 
4 
2 
1 
5 
0 
3 
3 
3 
4 
6 
2 
8 

■» 
I 

0 
8 
8 
6 
4 
0 
0 
4 
5 

11 
0 

10 
7 
6 
2 
6 
3 
3 
4 
4 
3 
0 
0 
3 
4 
3 
3 
8 


ToUl 
Adulu      children 


ni*cttj. 


I96lt 
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jjCKlVINO  ASSISTANCE  FOR  2  YBAB8  BUT  LESS  THAN  8  TEARS 


RECEIVING  ASSISTANCE  FOR  3  YEARS  BUT  LESS  THAN  4  YBARS 


Kniount  iTceivei 


Fo'lersil        l/ocal 


Total 
persons 


$1* 

tl41 

»134 

tlI6 
tl.54 

tl« 

Id 
yr^ 

ji> 
j:,t4 
t> 
»- 

t36 

i*    ■ 

>v'. 

««• 

tr 

$;'! 
tr.' 

$14.1 
J144 

llf 
til 


$112.00 

87  UO 

48.  IX) 

83.50 

74  5(1 

IKV50 

i:44.  50 

1(12,  (H) 

116  50 

102,  .5(1 

s;!  50 

173.  (M) 

35.50 

1615  50 

82  00 

i;i6.  (K) 

40.00 

3.8  IH) 

61   50 

I8h  IK) 

y:  00 

>I6.  50 
173.50 
143  50 
108  (X) 

88  (X) 
123  ()0 

lA  50 
138.  .50 
121.00 


61. 

50 

15 

50  1 

50. 

50  ! 

85.00  1 

;      24. 

50 

1         89. 

60 

•26.00  1 

1         81. 

00 

1           0 

■27 

00 

1         26 

50 

1         89.00  1 

1           0 

63 

50 

85.50  1 

Adults 


5 

3 

2 

3 

3 

3 

5 

4 

5 

5 

3 

8 

1 

7 

4 

5 

2 

1 

3 

9 

6 

3 

8 

7 

4 

3 

6 

2 

6 

5 


Total 
children 


Illegiti- 
mate 
children 


.Amount  received 


4 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

4 

3 

3 

4 

2 

6 

1 

5 

4 

3 

2 

1 

2 

7 

4 

2 

7 

6 

3 

2 

6 

1 

5 

4 


0 
2 
0 
1 
2 
0 
0 
3 
0 
0 
2 

0 
1 
0 
4 

0 


0  ' 

1 

0 
.5 
6 

1 

2 

5 

1 


$160.. 
$161.. 
$165. 
$106. 
$161. 
$190- 
$154- 
$92-- 
$129. 
$72.- 
$178. 
$159. 
$281- 
$115. 
$112. 
$181. 
$277. 


KECEIVINQ  ASSISTANCE   FOR  3  YEARS  BUT  LESS  THAN  4  YEARS 


SUV 

t:5« 
tv 

ta. 

$15- 

tm 

$!> 

Jl'7 

11. T 

IU«  . 

tV4 

fc7 

f3. 

tl* 

J*4 

tr.'.' 

Ji:5 
Ji.': 
ii» 
jiir 

Jl-M 

J* 

jii: 

f'.Sl 

jiifj 


J!'M  . 

S-'Ji  . 

i\m  . 

JlV    - 

Ji*  . 
\m  . 

sr,5  . 

Ml,5 

tl*  . 

JISl.. 
K2  .. 
111)2.. 
1282  . 
IISX  . 
li'll 
11,54  . 
$11)2.. 
11.54  . 
Oi7.. 

$148  . 

$1V5.. 

Il»7.. 

$195  . 

Ill* 

$»> 

t25g. 

i\m. 

$1M 

Wrj 

$15». 
$312. 
$1.54. 

$181. 
$1M 
J184. 
R41. 


$123  00 

102  50 

173  50 

■205.  00 

82.00 

95.00 

134  50 

102.50 

9.5  00 

1-23.00 

64.00 

94.00 

87.00 

61   .50 

112  1)0 

176  00 

149  50 

115  00 

85  50 

96.00 

131.50 

164  00 

60.00 

80  ()0 

10-2  .50 

103  ()0 

123  50 

124  50 
148  ,W 
112  (X) 

18   (X) 

132  (XI 

124  00 

115  (10 

205  00 

102.00 

118.00 

36.  .50 

8100 

157.  50 

102.  .50 

KXl.  00 

99.00 

6ZO0 

99.00 

193.00 

164.00 

96.  ,50 

12.5.  ,50 

131.50 

130.50 

8Z00 

24.50 

173.50 

in.voo 

118.00 
184.50 
106.  .50 
205.  .50 
99.00 
118.00 
143.50 
114.00 
150  00 
193.00 


$45  00 
46.50 
85.50 
92.00 
11.00 
62.00 
68.50 
23  50 
62  00 
4  00 
42  00 

u 

0 

11  50 
,57.00 
88,00 
72  .50 
60  00 
41.50 
72.00 
65.50 

0 

38.00 
47  00 
14.50 
48.00 
68.50 
69.50 
71  60 
57.00 
0 

66.00 

69  00 

60  ()0 

110  00 

58.00 

63.00 

25.50 

20.00 

124.50 

35  50 

0 

.V5.00 
40.00 
.55.00 
94.00 
42  00 
52.  .50 
59.50 
65.50 
64.50 
27.00 
13.60 
86.50 
61.00 
63  00 
17.80 
51.60 
106.80 

^^oo 

63.00 
61.60 
70.00 
8Z00 
106.00 


6 

6 

8 
10 

4 

3 

6 

6 

3 

6 

2 

8 

6 

3 

5 

8 

7 

6 

4 

4 

6 
14 

2 

3 

5 

6 

5 

5 

7 

6 

2 

6  1 
8 
5 

10 
4 
5 
1 
4 
3 
6 
8 
4 
3 
4 
0 
8 
4 
6 
0 
0 
4 
1 
8 
4 
6 
0 
6 
0 
4 
8 
7 
4 
7 
8 


5 
4 

7 

0 

3 

2 

6 

4 

2 

5 

2 

7 

5 

2 

4 

6 

6 

4 

3 

3 

5 
13 

1 

2 

4 

4 

3 

4 

6 

4 

1 

6 

4 

4 

0 

3 

4 

1 

4 

2 

4 

4 

3 

2 

3 

8 

7 

3 

6 

6 

5 

3 

1 

7 

3 

4 

8 

4 

8 

3 

4 

0 

> 

0 

7 


0 
4 

0 
9 
0 
2 
5 
4 
1 
1 
2 
1 
2 

0 

4 

5 

0 

4 

1 

0 

3 

0 

1 

0 

4 

4 

0 

1 

6 

4 

0 

5 

4 

3 

1 

0 

0 

1 

0 

1 

4 

3 
3 
0 
3 
2 
5 
0 
2 
0 
1 
1 
1 
0 
0 
3 
1 
0 
2 
0 
S 
8 
0 
4 
0 


$235 

$202 

$338 

K41 

$171 

$191 

$112   

$162 

$93-... 

$166 

$158 

$166 

$132... 

$160 

$123 

$227 

$158 

$160. 

$160 

$250. 

$111.. 

$96 

$31 

$197. 

$215 

$160.-. 

$148 

$186.-. 

$138. 

$204. 

$221 

$160 

$51 

$70-. 

$160 

$121.-. 

$92 

$165 

$70.. 

$84.. 

$108 

$118 

$211 

$216 -..- 

i  $99 

I  $122 

1  $160 

$134. 

$170 

$187..-. 

$141--. 

$55 

$169 

$181 

$203 

$85 

$191 

$175 

$209 

$138 

$124 

$154. 

$261 

$139... 

$154 

$253... 

$466 

$51 -. 

$167 

$133. 

$190... 

$162 

$99 

$198 

$215. 

$97 

$194 

$57 

$148 

$128. 

$140.. 

$164 

$139 


Federal 


Local 


$102.  00 
123.00 
104.60 
64.00 
123.00  1 
122.50  I 
99.00  I 
82.00  ': 
81.00  I 
47.00 
116.50   I 
101.60  I 
190.00 
68.60  ! 
72.50 
181.00  ', 
1S2.  60  i 
156.00  i 
1'28.  ,50 
?24.  00 
1,59  00 
113.  .50 
128.50   i 
67.00 
108.  ,50 
63.00 
123.00 
106.60 
105.00 
123  00 
160.00 
102.50 
152.00 
r23  00 
102.  00 
102.00 
163.60 
66.50 
96.00 
21.00 
131.  ,50 
140.50 
102.60 
96  00 
164.00 
102.50 
135  00 
143.50 
107.50 
41.00 
46.00 
123.00 
77.00 
57.00 
104.50 
40.50 
61.50 
102.50 
70.00 
144.00 
140.00 
60.50 
122.00 
102.00 
102.50 
101.50 
128.60 
87.00 
33.00 
164.00 
123.50 
134.50 
53.50 
128.50 
115  00 
132.00 
102.50 
73.00 
99.00 
184.60 
102.50 
99.00 
170.50 
260.00 
61.00 
167.00 
123.00 
143.50 
123.00 

eaeo 

132.00 

14a  60 

65.00 

164.00 

41.00 

90.00 

73.60 

123.00 

123.00 

80.00 


Total 
persons 


$58.00 

38.00 

60.50 

42.00 

38.00 

67.50 

5.5.00 

10.00 

48.00 

25.00 

61.  .50 

67.50 

91.00 

46.50 

39.60 

63.00 

94.60 

79.00 

73.60 

114.00 

82.00 

.58.00 

62.50 

45  00 

,53.  ,50 

30.00 

42.00 

51.60 

61.00 

9.00 

0 

20.50 

75.00 

35  00 

58.00 

,58.00 

86.  .50 

44.50 

0 

10.00 
65.50 
74.50 
47.50 
52.00 
22.00 
35.50 
69.00 
77.50 
52.80 
10.00 
24.00 
37.00 
44.00 
35.00 
60.60 
29.50 
22.60 
5.60 
48.00 
67.00 
74.50 
38.60 
0 

58.00 
31.50 
68.50 
60.60 
64.00 
22.00 
6.00 
57.50 
68.50 
31.50 
62.50 
60.00 
77.00 
36.60 
61.00 
56.00 
76  60 
36.60 
65.00 
8Z60 
206.00 
0 
0 

10.00 
46.50 
30.00 
38.60 
66.00 
74.60 
32.00 
30.00 
16.00 
62.00 
61.60 
26.00 
31.00 
63.00 


4 

6 
4 

2 
6 
5 
4 
4 
3 
2 
5 
4 
9 
2 
3 
5 
8 
7 
6 

10 
7 
5 
6 


Adults 


5 

3 

6 

5 

4 

6 

8 

5 

7 

6 

4 

4 

7 

2 

7 

1 

6 

6 

6 

4 

8 

5 

6 

6 

5 

2 

2 

6 

3 

2 

4 

1 

3 

6 

2 

7 

6 

2 

7 

4 

6 

3 

6 

3 

1 

8 

6 

6 

2 

6 

6 

6 

5 

2 

4 

9 

8 

4 

8 

4 

8 

11 
6 
7 
6 
2 
6 
6 
3 
8 
2 
4 
2 
0 
0 
8 


Total 
children 


lUegltl- 

mate 

children 


3 
2 

1 
4 
3 
8 

1 

3 

4 

7 

6 

4 

8 

6 

4 

8 

2 

4 

2 

6 

3 

3 

4 

7 

4 

6 

6 

3 

3 

6 

1 

6 

1 

6 

6 

4 

3 

7 

4 

6 

6 

4 

1 

2 

6 

2 

2 

3 
1 

3 

3 

1 

6 

6 

2 

6 

3 

4 

3 

6 

2 

1 

7 

6 

6 

1 

6 

4 

4 

4 

2 

3 

8 

4 

8 

7 

3 

7 

0 

6 

6 

6 

2 

6 

6 

2 

7 

1 

3 

1 

6 

8 

3 


1 

0 

1 

2 

4 

0 

8 

0 

2 

1 

0 

3 

0 

1 

0 

2 

0 

6 

2 

0 

0 

0 

4 

0 

4 

0 

3 

0 

0 

4 

7 

2 

1 

6 

3 

0 

0 

0 

2 

1 

2 

0 

2 

3 

3 

3 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 
2 
3 

2 
0 
0 
1 
0 

1 

0 

6 

0 

1 

1 

4 

1 

2 

2 

1 

7 

1 

4 

1 

2 

4 

0 

3 

0 

0 

0 

4 

0 

1 

3 

0 
0 
2 
2 
1 
1 
3 
6 
0 
0 
1 
3 
0 
2 
4 
3 
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Total 

Total 

IllPRltl- 

Amount  received 

i  ciieral 

I^Al 

penoDS 

Adults 

ctUldren 

mate 
children 

$161   

$10&OO 
74.50 

eaM 

UAOO 
41.50 
3&50 

1 

ft 

3 
1 

5 

$116        

0 

$99 

0 

$I2la.   

129.50 

96  JO 

3 

2 

$105 

82.  (X) 
143.50 
131.  SO 
184.50 
215.00 

loaoo 

61.50 
108.00 
164.00 
164.00 

61.50 

23  UO 
4«>.S0 
6&.fiO 
43.50 
0 
91.00 
15.50 
99.00 
46.00 
57.00 
RSO 

11 

1 

3 

• 

6 

8 
9 

8 
2 
8 

7 
7 
3 

2 

$190 

I 

$197. 

0 

IT^         

4 

$J15          

0 

J'iSl            

8 

$77              

1 

$297         

4 

$209       

4 

$2*21          

0 

$7S. 

0 

$247       

184.50 

62.50 

8 

0 

$154           

W.00 

40.00 

131.90 

7X00 

55.00 
0 

66.50 
39.00 

I 
5 
2 

3 

$49. 

0 

$197         

0 

$111 

0 

$231 

164.00 

67.00 

7 

^ 

$49  

41.00 

&00 

1 

1 

$124          

78.50 

45.50 

3 

2 

$175           

116.00 
102  00 

eaoo 
s&oo 

4 
3 

4 

$160       

1 

$80 

SI.  00 

SB.  00 

1 

1 

$151 

143.30 

7.50 

6 

6 

$50     

saso 

17B.50 

19.50 
91.60 

1 
7 

1 

$271        

2 

$166. 

105.  (X) 

61  00 

3 

3 

$121        

71  50 
184.50 

49.50 
4«  50 

1 
8 

1 

$2;ii 

0 

$167              - 

lll.fX) 
179  50 

56.00 
91  50 

8 

4 
7 

0 

$271. 

0 

$X4 

61.50 

?2  50 

3 

3 

0 

$6H 

61.  5« 

7  50 

3 

2 

2 

$1.V)    

102.  50 

47  50 

4 

0 

$74. 

48.00 

26.00 

2 

2 

$64 

43.00 

21.00 

1 

1 

$16;}  

103.50 

59.50 

3 

0 

$246.. 

167. 00 

79.00 

6 

0 

$130.. 

87.00 

43.00 

3 

3 

$314 

212. 00 

10-2.00 

10 

8 

0 

$62 

62.00 

0 

•> 

$61. 

61.  UO 

0 

1 

$215 

140.50 

74.50 

0 

r260 

174.00 

86.00 

1 

$139 

102.50 

36.  SO 

0 

$153.. 

104.00 

49.00 

0 

$157.... 

106.00 

51.00 

2 

$159 

96.00 

63.00 

0 

$112                   

67.00 
108.00 

90.50 
r23  00 

36  (JO 

45.00 
64.00 
.57.  SO 
50.00 
0 

} 

1 

$172               

3 

$148                   

0 

$173 - 

1 

$36 

1 

$275 

176.00 

99.00 

2 

$34fl 

246.00 

100.00 

12 

10 

0 

$209. 

137.  50 

71. 10 

0 

$159.. 

107.00 

52.00 

3 

$301 

225.50 

75.50 

11 

10 

10 

$205 

135.50 
139.50 
143.  .V) 

108.00 
66  M 

102.  ■» 
99.00 

124.00 

69.50 
73.50 
20.50 
53.00 
44  .10 
14.  .iO 
55.00 
58.00 

2 

$213                  

2 

$164 

3 

$161   

4 

$111           

0 

$117              

0 

$154                    

3 

$182     

0 

$183  -. 

119.00 

64.00 

0 

$147 

102.50 

44.50 

2 

$«8 

55.00 

33.00 

2 

$240 

153.00 

87.00> 

0 

$273             

186.  00 
24.  .50 

87.00 
1.3.50 

4 

$:!8    

0 

$187         

121.00 
99.00 
f-,6.  .V) 

66.00 
55.00 
44.50 

2 

$154            

3 

$111 

0 

$105   

"(iiiO 

23.00 

3 

0 

$118         

70.00 

143.  ,50 

63.00 

25.  (X) 

4&00 
36.50 
41.00 
0 

1 

$180            

6 

$104     

2 

$25   

1 

$H8     

90.50 
102.50 

57.50 
20.60 

1 

2 

$123  

0 

$137   

90  .50 

4fi.50 

1 

$215            

140.  .50 
93.  .50 
99.00 
123.00 
102.50 
164.00 

74.50 
49.  .M) 
.55. 110 
52.00 
20.50 
XOO 

0 

$143       

0 

$154           

3 

$175  

0 

$123              

4 

$166  .       

3 

$172. 

108.00 

64.00 

4 

$203 

134.50 

68.50 

0 

$221 

149.00 

7100 

0 

$118             

70.00 
115.00 
100.50 

48.00 
80.00 
56.50 

1 

1 

$175                   

4 

$157....    

3 

$89       

.55.50 
135.50 

157.110 

33.50 
60.  .50 
80.00 

1 

$205       .. 

1 

$237. 

1 

Amount  rtct-utd 


S164 

$148 

$14M  ... 
t2UU 

$140 

$128 

$181 

$110 

$148 

$149 

$377 

$148 

$211 

$223 

$171 

$44 

$31 

$» 

$40 

$197 

$IT2 

$130 

$166 

$134 

$50 

$148 

$223 

$209  .... 

$113 

$261 

»39 

$160 

$1.54  .... 
$134  ... 
$340  .... 

$215 

$102  ... 
$130  .  .. 

$170 

$94 

$148  .... 

$201 

$185  .... 

$218 

$142 

V503 

$145 

$129 

$205  ... 
$125  .. 
$140  ... 
$175  .... 
$187  .... 
$108  ... 
$172  .. 
$1S1  ... 
$197  ... 
$141  .. 
$148  ... 
$154  .... 
$1.51  ... 
$124  .. 
$111  ... 
$209  ... 
$148  .. 
$197  ... 

$160 

$147 

$148 

$118 

$172 

$141 

$300 

$150  ... 

$107 

$160 

$150 

$160 

$78 

$92 

$197 

$184 

$40 

$177 

$198  

$1.52  .... 
$193  ... 

$65 

$328 

$206 

$128 

$193 

$112 

$98 

$154 

$113 

$154 

$161 

$160 

$318 

J-.'-.9 


t  cdena 


100.00 

133.00 

96.00 

137.50 

OZOO 

128.00 

118.00 

71.50 

90.50 

143.50 

231.60 

102.50 

144.00 

150.00 

113.00 

41.00 

21.00 

20.00 

40.00 

131  50 

113.50 

87  00 

105.00 

83.50 

80.50 

96.00 

150.00 

137.50 

113.00 

306.00 

30.00 

102.00 

03.50 

83.50 

386.50 

140.50 

62.00 

76.00 

107.  00 

58.00 

90.50 

164.00 

184.50 

142.00 

93.00 

300.50 

143.50 

75.50 

143.50 

73.50 

86.  .50 

115.00 

121.00 

70.50 

113.50 

143.50 

131.50 

87.00 

90.  .10 

93.  .50 

12.3.00 

84.00 

72.00 

132.00 

»).  50 

131  .50 

KK'  OO 

90  00 

96.00 

75.  50 

113  50 

87  00 

■209  50 

102.50 

64.50 

102.00 

143.60 

102.00 

50.00 

57.00 

131.50 

114.00 

40.00 

123.00 

129  .50 

UK  Oil 

124.00 

41.00 

219.00 

143.50 

80.50 

120.50 

102.60 

82.00 

104.50 

113.00 

93.60 

07.80 

102.00 

226.50 

112.00 


Local 


$55.00 
26.00 
52.00 
71.60 
48.00 

0 

63.00 
38.50 
57.50 

5.50 
156.50 
45.50 
67.00 
73.00 
58.00 

3.00 
10.00 

0 

30.00 
66.50 
58.50 
43.00 
61.00 
50.50 
10.50 
52.00 
73.00 
71.50 

0 
66.00 

0 

56.00 
60.50 
50.50 
73.50 
74.50 
40.00 
64.00 
63.00 
3t>.00 
57.50 
37.00 
.50 
76.00 
40.00 
201.60 

1.50 
53.50 
61.50 
51.50 
.53.60 
60.00 
66.00 
37.50 
58.50 
37.60 
65.50 
54.00 
57.50 
60.50 
28.00 
40.00 
30.00 
77  00 
57.50 
65.50 
.58  00 
57  00 
52.00 
42  50 
.58.50 
.54.00 
99  .50 
47.60 
42.50 
68.00 

6.60 
58.00 
28.00 
36.00 
65.60 
70.00 

0 

64.00 
63  .50 
,54  l« 
69.00 
14.00 
100.00 
61.50 
47.60 
63.60 

0.60 
16.00 
40.50 

0 
60.50 
53.50 
68.00 
02.60 
67.00 


Total 
persons 


4 

6 
4 

6 
4 

7 
6 
3 
3 
7 
S 
5 
7 
7 
6 
3 
1 
2 
6 
6 
6 
4 
4 
3 
1 
4 
7 
6 
8 

10 
3 
4 
3 
3 

13 
6 
3 
3 
4 
3 
3 
8 
0 
6 
4 
0 
7 
2 
7 
2 
3 
5 
6 
3 
5 
7 
6 
3 
3 
3 
6 
4 
3 
5 
3 
6 
4 


6 
3 

10 
6 
2 
4 
7 
4 
2 
2 
6 
4 
4 
6 
6 
4 
6 
2 

10 
7 
S 
6 
6 
4 
6 
6 
3 
4 
4 

11 
6 


<  '"iitiriucd 


Adults 


Totsl 

chiWrrn 
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^:;;„uiit  rva'lM' 


d 


Ki'Ur.il 


I^ical 


lOtill 

(H  rsons 


i.- 
$..<- 

y.K 

j;.v 

S* 

I'.-- 

$>■ 

J.' 

J.i 

I 

J  > 

{.'"■ 

«»' 

i> 
t- 

i 

J  ■- 

i  ■ 
$  ^^ 

$lvi 


Adults 


SI 
J- 

r- 


$ii:... 

tST— 
J123... 
fiM... 

;.■;;■  .. 
$:■'  .- 

s.;t.-. 

$1M... 
J191... 
}145... 
$Hs... 

T'-t  .. 

j  ,  .  . 

5> 
i.'. 
S.  .- 
}  '" 
J-- 
K 

t.:vi  . 
rir  . 
s*  . 
J :>  . 

r.A  . 

$;.fi  . 

U.'l  . 

iM  . 
«'.•■-■ . 

j:  4  . 

$:.;  . 
s.. 

tM.. 

»:.':.. 

J123.. 

$'.■«.. 
»;-».. 
\  «  . 
J  >  . 
1.  "  . 
J:u.. 

»;4H . 

y-' .. 

»!'«., 

$-ii:. 
Jiia., 

S31.., 

$"\., 

I '.■2 

Juo. 


».4:  . 

V..H.. 

T'-i  . 
HM.. 

»>  ., 

JlHl., 

J.'40., 
iV\  ., 
JlVi 


vi  ,'.11 
1 1"  im 

■.4^.  .'nO 

Ml  («) 

::<,  .5(1 

Ills  ml 

:\i  .v" 

-.7  ml 

Til  HI 

i.t:  in' 
J  .'I*  I «' 

\^\    .Ml 

_ii."i  mi 

Oti.  50 
107.  00 

•K  ,M1 
1  1  1  .'.1 1 
U'J.  IIU 
116.110 
118.00 

50.00 
184.60 

liT  on 

SM:  IKI 
ll.<     '■» 

11 »,    ,^0 

1J4    IKl 

lilj    ,-,(1 

l.,|   im 
T«  im 

li,4   1"! 

li.t  i«l 

l.'l   i«l 

IM\  (HI   I 
82.00 
68.00 

llv    IMI    I 
IJS    .^.<l 

i:.(  i«i 

..'  '*  I 

143.  ."•I" 
S2.  00 

uri.  00 

118.00 

34.50 
131. 50 
148.  ,51) 

■25.50 
1.5«j  00 
206.00 

65.60 
128.00 

61. 50 
1,M  IK) 
126.  IK) 
1711.  .50 
215  ,50 
ll^.  (Kl 

'.»:,  ,50 
1J5  511 

I'.l.  IKI 
143  ^1 

73  .50 

1,^4.  .Ml 
2a5.  .Ml 

102.  IKI 
v3,  .Ml 

11.^  M) 
W  l«l 

r23  iKi 

s()  M 

H7  ou 

S3  (K) 

i;i7  .'.0 

i.Kl  M) 
41   IK) 

124  00 
86  00 

12.V  .50 

102  ."-O 
21  00 
46.00 

1.55,  ,50 

im  ,50 

10-2  .50 
20  .50 
93  00 
h3,  ,50 

14fi  ,50 
61. 50 
83  .50 

'.•Oti  OO 
98  00 

107  00 

1,58  ,'>0 
56  ,50 

123  00 


$7tV  ,50 

13.  W 

44.  IX> 

,Ml.  ,50 

,55.  »«l 

,54.  Ml 
U 

51.50 

,'>3.  (K) 

4(1,  Ml 

.'i4,  IK> 

fill,  IK) 

4>.  IK) 

71.  IK) 

J3  IK) 

4^,  .Ml 

74,  IK) 

li\i.  .M) 

44.50 

52.  (W 

54  .50 

Ii7,  .Ml 

<A.  IK) 

Wi.  (K) 

f)3.  IK) 

28.  (Kl 
15.  .50 
35.  IK) 

170  (K) 
4'.l,  .Ml 
(i2,  .Ml 
HyiK) 
14   .M) 
73,  IK) 
45  U) 
S7  IK) 
71  (K) 
Citi.  (K) 
75,  (K)  I 
3fi.  IK) 
41)  IK) 
(>3,  IK) 
lij,  .M) 
■22,  IK) 
62.  Ml 
.1).  .M) 
2V, IHI 
,5s  IK) 
().!  IK) 
Si.  ,50 
(i5,  ,M) 
71, 50 
14  .M) 
79. (K) 
32.  (« 
32  .50 
(I 
'22  50 

76,  IK) 
II 

82,  M 
105.  50 
63  IK) 
(H  .50 
70  .50 
,55,  IK) 

77.  .50 
51, 50 
77,  ,50 
','5,  ,'>0 

0 
3y  ,50 
60  .'.0 
,'.5,  (K) 
.55  IK) 
47  ,50 
70  00 
M)  00 
71., 50 
.'■7,  M 
14.00 
69.00 
1  .53,  00 
sL.'.o 
16.  W 
I  10,00 

I  24.00 
7s.  ,M) 
4S.  .50 
37,  .'« 
5  .50 
49  t)0 
.50,  ,50 

80  50 
14- .50 
.50,  ,50 
96  00 

0 
74,00 

81  .50 
34  ,50 
33  00 


5 
5 
4 
3 
5 
4 
3 
2 

5 
3 
3 

5 
2 

6 

6 

9 
10 

9 

2 

5 

4 

4 

5 

5 

5 

2 

9 

6 

6 

7 

4 

5 
5 
8 
3 
7 
8 
5 
5 
4 
2 
5 
6 
6 
3 
7 
4 
4 
5 
1 
6 


1 
7 

10 
3 
7 
3 

7 

7 

8 
10 

5 

3 

5 

4 

6 

2 

7 
10 

6 

4 

5 

4 

6 

3 

7 

3 

6 

3 

2 

5 

3 

4 
5 
1 
2 
7 
5 
5 
1 
4 
3 
6 
3 
3 

10 
5 
3 
7 
2 
6 


Total     I   Illcpiti- 
childrcn  I     u\M>' 
children 


.\iiiount  ncfivi'i 


Frill  r;il 


LoCLil 


Total 
piTson? 


.5.dults 


Total     i    lUegiti- 
childrcn  .     inaU.' 
children 


3 
4 
3 

2  I 
5 

3  i 


1 
4 

3  I 

2 

4 

1 

4 

5 

8 

9 

8 

1 

4 

3 

2 

4 

4 
4 
1 
8 
5 
5 
6 
4 
4 
4 


9 
4 

2  I 

4  I 

3 

5 

1 

6 

9 

5 

3 

4 

3 

5 

2 

6 

2 

5 

o 

2 
4 
2 
3 
4 
1 
2 
6 
4 
4 

1 
o 

2 
5 
2 
2 

8 
4 

o 

7 
1 
5 


o 
II 
1 
1 
4 
1 
0 
1 
0 
4 


$253,. 
$199  . 

$118.. 

5-314.- 

$227- . 

$175  . 

$113 

$i:-lli 

$1S1 

$ls7- 
$148. 

$;*(«). 

$1.54. 
$1')0 
$132. 
$sl.. 

$1.^.1 
$ls',i 
$!-••. 
$J41 

r.'. 


>75 


$ill 
$14^ 

$.>-■: 

$165 


1(V5,  00 

$88.00 

143,50  , 

,55.  50 

70  00 

4S  00 

212  (K) 

102,  (XI 

146,  ,50 

8t)-  50 

i'j3,  ai 

52.00 

1(3,  50 

49.  ,MI 

S7.  00 

43.0(1 

lis.  IK)   1 

63.  00 

121.  (K) 

(i().  00 

9(1.  50 

57.  .50 

24(1  00 

114.00 

123.00 

31.00 

102.  00 

58.00 

123.00 

9.00 

81.00 

0 

103.  00 

48.00 

127.  .Ml 

1,1.  ,50 

79.  50 

4ti.  50 

159.  00 

82.00 

.53.00 

0 

182.  (« 

138.00 

132.  50 

6().  50 

48.50 

■26.50 

143.50 

38.50 

66.  .50 

44.50 

123.00 

25.00 

164.  00 

63.00 

11(1  OO 

55  ml 

RECEIVlXt;  ASSISTANCE  4  YEARS  BUT  LESS 


0 
0 

1  ; 
0 

0 
1 
4 

U 
1 

2  I 

6  : 

6 

1  i 

'">      I 

1 

0  , 
0 
0 
0  . 

0 

2  1 

3  1 

0 
4 
2 
0 
2 
0 
0 
0 

1 

2 
3 
3 

1 
0 
0 
2 
5 
1 
2 
2 
0 
1 
1 
0 
2 
2 
0 
0 
0 


$1,t3. 

$111 

$2^23 

$197 

$116 

$1(12 

$% 

$129 

&i]i 

$157 

$^20> 

$171 

$160 

$r2.-' 

$160 

$1',0. 

$U>(I 

$15(.i 

$164 

$175 

$116 

$31S 

$160 

$14() 

$148 

$252 

$123 

$119 

$227 

$'205 

$250 

$83 

$123 

$108 

$154 

$148 

$154 

I  $'2II9 

1  $113 

i  $187 

$90 

$91. 

$105 

$134 

$96 

$199 

$109 

$150 

$57. 

$151 

$185 

$187 

$129 

$199 

$148 

$57 

$•287 

$121 

$168 

$60 

$111 

$222 

$137 

$97 

$277 

$105 

$203 

$179 


I 


$','^.  50 

66,  50 
l.'iO,  IX) 
131.50 
102,  .50 
103.00 

59.00 
129,00 
190,00 

95.00  I 
143,  M  i 
143,  ,50  I 
1U^2.  00 

79,00 

96,  50  ! 

i2v  M  ; 

143,  ,50  J 
100.00 
104.00 
115.00 
116.  tX) 
225.50 
96.50 

89.  5t) 
90.50 

170.00 

83,50 

132.  ,MJ 

135.  ,50 

130.  IXJ 

169.  00 

52.50 

102.50 

70.50 

99,  tX) 

90.  ,50 
93.  M) 

12ti.  50 
73.00 

121.00 
61.  .50 
8'2.  00 
8^2.  (K) 
83.50 
8^2.00 

r27.  00 

71.00 

97.  fX) 

41.  tK) 

103.  (K) 

164.  fK) 

r21.  00 

86.50 

132.50 

90,50 

34,00 

193,00 

77,00 

111,50 

35,50 

102,  ,50 

164,00 

123,00 

,59,50 

177,00 

105,00 

134.  ,50 

123,00 


$,54,  ,50 
44.  ,50 
73.00 
6.x  50 
13.  .'.0 
,59,  00 
37,00 

U 
124,00 
62,  00 
frl,  60 
27.  ,50 
5S.  00 
46,00 
63.50 
62,50 
16  50 
56.00 
60.00 
60.  CK) 

0 
92,  .50 
63.50 
.56.50 
57.50 
82.00 
30.  .50 
66.50 
91.50 
75.00 
81.00 
30.50 
20.50 
37.50 
55.  tK) 
57.  50 
fK).  50 
S2.  50 
40.  IK) 
Ml.  IKI 
28.  ,MI 
9.  (.X) 
23.00 
511.  .50 
14.  (X) 
72.  (X) 
38.00 
,53.00 
16.  (K) 
48.  IK) 
21.  (K) 
6(1.  IK) 
42.  ,50 
66.50 
57,  ,50 
23,00 
94,00 
44,00 
,56.50 
24.60 
8.  ,50 
,58,00 
14,00 
37,  .50 
100,00 
0 
68,  ,50 
,56.  00 


4 
3 

4 

6 

7 

4 

4 

5 

6 
11 

4 

3 

3 

8 

4 

6 

4 

5 

8 

2 

5 

3 

4 

3 

3 

4 

3 

5 

3 

4 

4 

3 

4 

5 

3 

4 

2 

5 

8 

5 

4 

6 

3 

1 

9 

3 

5 

1 

5 

8 

6 

2 

6 
6 
6 


AN  5  YEARS 


3 

1 
6 
6 
4 
3 
2 

5 
2 
6 
6 
3 
2 
3 
5 
6 
3 
3 
4 
5 
9 
3 
2 
2 
6 
3 

5 

3 

4 

7 

2 

4 

2 

3 

2 

2 

3 

2 

4 

3 

3 

3 

2 

3 

4 

2 

3 

1 

4 

4 
3 
6 
2 
1 
8 
3 
4 
1 
4 

6 
2 
6 

5 
5 

,«; 


3 

1 

3 

0 

3 

0 

2 

0 

0 

1 

6 

4 

0 

0 

3 

5 

5 

0 

1 

0 

5 

0 

3 

0 

0 

5 

2 

0 

2 

4 

1 

2 

4 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

1 

4 

0 

1 

3 
2 
3 
4 
2 
2 
1 
4 
6 
4 
2 
2 

2 
0 
5 
3 
0 
1 
4 
6 
5 
2 
1 
0 
3 
0 
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Stiiti«tir.'<  un  fntniUi  n  r»rrii  iny  axnijttancf-     ( 'out  ituu*<l 
REOKIVING  ASSISTANCE  KUK  4   YEARS  BT  r   I.KSS  THAN  :>  YEARS      CnntlnnfKl 


^^yii 


Amount  received 


$68.. 

$tM. . 

1236. 

$203- 

$130 

$141 

$141- 

$202. 

$128- 

$fi8.. 

$85. 

$lfi2- 

$1M- 

$281- 

$210. 

$235 

$118 

$241 

$126- 

$155 

$154 

$130 

$42 

$38-. 

$184- . 

$55 

$247-. 

$36  . 

$227  . 

$221  . 

$96  . 

$253 

$300-- 

$197  - 

$254.. 

$193  - 

$38..- 

$124  . 

$181  - 

$178-- 

$277-. 

$203  - 

$184  - 

$129.. 

$39-.. 

$87--. 

$73... 

$1M.- 

$247.. 

$244.. 

$97... 

$r29.. 

$82... 

$«1... 

$117.. 

$124.. 

$161-. 

$107-. 

$127.. 

$173.. 

$93... 

$172-. 

$lflO.. 

$217.. 

$lfiO... 

$15().-. 

$171-. 

$lfi0.. 

$133.- 

$179  -. 

$229... 

$211-.. 

$88... 

$229-.. 

$125.-. 

$1«8.-. 

$2f)l-.. 

$58.... 

$114... 

$273... 

$124... 

$80... 

$111... 

$118... 

$127... 

$160... 

$165... 

$282... 

$193... 

$88.... 

$172... 

$117... 

$207... 

$193--. 

$154... 

$111... 

$200... 

$171... 

$209... 

$178... 

$154... 


! 

rii 

Vl'J 

XI 

1         •'-' 

HI 

l-v* 

<) 

!        l.H 

'*> 

■i^ 

N> 

■>"" 

Ml 

^7 

i») 

U'x 

=UJ 

•>0 

•^) 

t.i 

;<i 

I'U 

Hi 

1      ^- 

',.  1 

JD.-'i 

1 

M.i 

'■•, 

IV. 

<i 

'0 

■  1 

\Vi 

%t 

I.'H-ai 


i 

$J8 

50 

1.' 

■\^  ' 

:i 

iH) 

'v^ 

'A) 

H'  <■' 

.fi  Si' 

.'■»  ■*. 

in  -■-! 

'O  <' 

'.fij  «l 

if),  I) 

14»^  VI 
U.1   V) 

iy    I 

I'll     S4J 

-in*  V) 

1)1     V) 

1.'4  11 

J4  <-- 

1"J  VI 

!ls  « 

rs  II 

I'^J  V' 
1,M  Vi 
in  V.) 
8»v  30 
39.  (JO 
61  SO 
73.00 

I'.J   •' 

1  '■<  I    V I 


s'.'    « I 

41  V) 
117.00 

7100 
12a  GO 
107.00 
102.  SO 
114.00 

.17  VI 

I'lM       I: 
1     'J        « 


n-i  V . 

1  '  I'J  •  ' 

lii  «' 

1-'^  «i 

1,^  '«) 

1.J8.  50 

■<2  ») 

ItJ  «i 

-|  Vi 

'  »  a 

.1  .'  » 


M   '«) 
S4 


■) 


■0 


'/•   «) 

7'  4) 

•■'■.  So 

-i  10 

4a  ilO 

^.'  KJ 

tl  O 

V)  lO 

•  m  'll 

4.1  •) 

1  "  V) 

l.i  V) 

fy*  V) 

U 
80.50 
77.50 
36.00 

s-J  V) 


i»4 

H 

Jl 


VJ 

>) 
'» 

V) 
V) 

«) 


M    V) 

lA     V) 

^4  "ill 
42.50 

0 
25.  SO 

0 

^5.  00 
s5.  00 
S3.  SO 
(7  SO 
J6.30 

I) 
19.30 

0 

51.00 
38.00 

0 

24.30 
59  i») 

:«  .VJ 

M.  00 

■xoo 

7!).  00 
■>8.00 

uoo 

27.  so 
58.00 
10.00 
0 
7'i.  TO 
72.  '*) 


1  :\  .Jl* 

IK 

m 

73.00 

M 

'1'. 

.M  no 

-N 

«.i 

'Vi     Vi 

44 

VI 

7'i     «) 

4.H. 

l«J 

■Ml      »l 

47 

.III 

I'-J      «' 

"^ 

III 

111    ■«) 

s^ 

»' 

'  t".      «, 

r 

Ml 

i:4    «) 

'iy 

HI 

\S     ^i 

.w 

HI 

1  m  i.K) 

'V4 

HJ 

:    rj    S.) 

14 

V) 

i.w  %) 

^1 , 

V) 

I.M   '«) 

-iy 

.«) 

•^.  IX) 

w 

M) 

r.'  'Ki 

.1':* 

«) 

i.«  i») 

fi7 

iJO 

11,3    'Ki 

S8 

iH) 

137   ,5.) 

71 

VI 

11  rt  V) 

rtl 

.VI 

iW    'KJ 

M 

MJ 

1 

4 

8 
6 
4 
3 
3 
5 
3 
2 
3 
4 
4 
10 
7 
7 

a 

7 
4 
5 
3 
4 
1 
1 
9 
4 
7 
3 
6 
« 
3 
8 

10 
6 
0 
5 
1 
5 
9 
10 
8 
•i 
3 
4 
0 
3 
4 
4 


i 

ID 


AMults 


TuUl         IlU-Kltl- 
children        mate 
children 


Amount  ri'i't;vf| 


$144. 

$103. 
$212. 
$74.. 
$141. 

$130. 
$147. 

tl77. 
$.35. 
til.. 

0  11  $134. 

1  '  $68.. 
0  !  $250. 
0  li  $136 
«       $1M 


5 
4 

0 
0 
3 

U 
0 

u 

4 

0 

1 

0 
0 
3 
0 
0 

1 
a 
I 

0 
4 

0 
3 
0 
4 

4 

1 

3 

2 

0 

3 

0 

1 

3 

3 

4 

0 

3 

3 

0 

1 

0 

9 

0 

0 

5 

0 

0 

1 

1 
3 
3 
4 
0 
4 
3 
3 
0 
3 
0 
0 
1 
0 
4 
1 
0 
3 


$141 

$117. 

M13. 

$181. 

$141. 

$137. 

$145. 

$63.. 

IH4 

$- 

f:>4 

$33.. 

$100. 

$49 

$203 

Ii:b.. 

<-'47., 

f!.'7 
V-4  4 

f-1  ■".' 

$212.. 

$148 

fl<A 

i.-j : 

*iJb 

$187.. 

$213.. 

$44... 

$160 

»:  M 

J  ii 

taoo  . 

t319.. 
»17»,. 
$80... 

$160 
$154 
tlM.. 

tasi.. 

tlM.. 
3194.. 
$04... 
I  M.. 

$7H... 

$tM.. 

tat... 

$IM. 
3106  . 

OS.. 

3370.. 
3173.. 
108... 
3118 

$lil 

H^  . 
3214.. 


31M.. 
3129.. 
3177.. 
3149.. 
3128.. 
3191.. 
38L.. 
3186.. 
348... 
3142.. 
$200.. 
$194.. 
$214.. 
3141.. 
3394.. 
3133.. 
3393.. 
3190.. 
331... 
3306.. 
3116.. 
3Ut.. 
3136.. 
3131.. 
388... 
3199.. 


Kr.t.Tll 


364.00 
04.00 
62.90 

130.00 
48.00 
02.90 
87.00 
09.90 

123.00 

196.00 
41.00 

102.90 
68.00 

163.90 

102.90 
08.90 
87.00 

102.90 
73.00 

118.00 
87.00 
89.00 
80.00 
37.00 

133.00 
77.00 
n.90 
33.00 

102.00 
2&00 

134.10 

\X\  iKl 

It. 7    V 

184.  so 

137.90 

133.90 

00.90 

13J  i<; 
U,(    V 

115.50 
144.50 
27.50 
102.  (X) 
143.90 

80  00 

120  no 

133  00 

164.  UO 

133.00 

30  90 

96  90 

90  00 

90  00 

169  SO 

143  SO 

123  00 

98  00 

03  90 

61  90 

106  00 

30  SO 

143  SO 

110  50 

184  SO 

1M.50 

108.00 

96.00 

7a  no 

124.00 

50.00 

73  50 

118.00 

65  .V) 

106  on 

100.  50 

108.00 

80.00 

73.  .V) 

103.00 

81  on 

104  50 
29  50 
93  00 

143.50 
00  00 

134  SO 

T    l¥l 

\'\l'  III 

I'.rj   V,i 
165  00 

97  00 

21  (JO 
206  00 

70  00 
123.  SO 
ire.'  VI 

».    '. 

V*  .■ 
143.50 


Local 


331.00 
90.00 
40.50 
73.00 
26.00 
48.50 
43.00 
91.90 
94.00 
70.00 
10.00 
31.90 

0 
86.90 
33.90 
60.90 
94.00 
14.90 
40.00 
63.00 
94.00 
92.00 
96.00 
26.00 
21.00 

0 
60.90 

0 

98.ra 

17.00 
68.50 

~S<  V) 
41.  JO 
SO  90 
71.  SO 
78.  SO 
97  80 

77  ,V) 
47.00 
71.  SO 
67  50 
16.50 
.V4.00 
8a90 
45  00 
63  00 
67  00 
99  00 
92.00 
10.90 
63  90 
59.00 
95  00 
81  SO 
12  90 
31  00 
36.00 
60.90 
16  90 
61  00 

9  90 
95  SO 
59  SO 
47  SO 
89.90 
64.00 

0 
48.00 
00.00 
37.00 
51.50 
06.00 
32.50 
61  00 
'26.50 
64.00 
56.00 
31  50 
48.00 

0 

oaso 

18.  .V) 

4'i   ■« 

»v'  '.<  I 
.W  IXJ 
79  SO 

M  in 

iH  « 
M  VJ 
K8   00 

ss  no 

111  lai 

4s  .< 

■7  VI 

.V.  Vi 

*\)  III 

I 

1  1  Vi 


l.it.'ll 

pcrsoas 


AUulU 


3 
9 
2 
2 
2 
3 
4 
9 
4 
3 
2 
9 

t 

4 

1 
4 

4 

5 
3 

6 
5 
7 
4 

1 
14 
-J 

f, 
5 
3 
5 


'"^*1         IlW»n> 

childr^c 
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Statistic*  on  families  receiving  assistance— Continued 


17641 


I 


RECEIVING  ASSISTANCE  FOR  4  YEARS  BUT  LESS  THAN  5  YEARS- ContlDued 


Amount  rt'CtiveJ 


1        Ki'leriil        Ixical 


J14«. 


Ill: 
»1»- 

$ia=  . 

tlN'   ■ 

$31 

tiv. 

Jl* 

J* 

$131 

$1'" 
$111. 
$1-' 

$:m 


$. 


$1- 


}133 


$. 


}.;:  . 

$j^' 

tl   • 
tih.1  . 

$'."'^ 

$-'-^'. 

$14^ 

$;ii 
$iv. 


$:m 


$.'■■'  ■ 

$-•1" 
$in 

$liv 

$1--" 


$.-3  ... 

$liili  ... 

$hl  ... 
»*    .. 

$l'i.  ..-. 
$3-  ... 
$-■".- 

$1.:?... 
V  -. 
$1M  .. 
I.'*  . 
$14)-  .. 
$i.'J... 

t:^  .. 

$143  .. 

$;.s*.,. 

$114  .. 
$1*4. . 

$iia... 

$4.      . 

jrj... 
$;>  . 
na  ... 

tJ4-   . 

IMi... 
IIW... 
$1:5.., 

»;4i.., 

117-i.., 

tl?.:.., 
nil  . 
»i*i>.. 

t21.V. 
tl48.. 
IIJ*.. 

t:47.. 

$215.. 

$160.. 

tm  . 

im  . 

1137.. 
$17^-. 
$24  . 

tios  . 
$2ne  . 
ii>  . 

$132  . 

tw.. 

$221. 

$134 

$221. 

$221. 

CBS 

$118. 

$178. 

$1S3 

$i3e. 


Total 
persons 


$9»i.  .VJ 

70.  00 

71.00 
l.'l.OO 

69  00 
lO-J.  IKJ 

21  00 
Iff.'  .SO 

106  no 
,sy,  (XI 

K.V  00 
l(it)  (X) 

(i6  .VJ 
l-'l  00 
164  00 
l^.^  ,s«) 

.■*  .V) 
116  00 
1(»-J.  .VJ 

^3.(XJ 
140  .'>0 

S3  00 

M  .Ml 

.nrj.  00 
UV4  00 
i(r.i,  (10 
IJJ  oil 
IM  50 

'.woo 

W  (X) 
6«i  VI 

:«  .VJ 

IM  0(1 
123  (XI 
12.3  50 

i7y  (XI 

164  (X) 
fi6  .VI 

199  00  i 
9(1.  .VJ 
82.  (X) 

213  (KJ 

246  (XJ 

lir2  no  1 

IIH  (XI  I 
6s  00  I 
96  ,V1  I 
37.  (XI  I 

1K2-.V)  1 

l(r2.  V) 
133.  (XI 

yy  (X) 

33  VI 
Wll  V) 
143  VI 
153.  (XJ 
HS.  00 
107.  tX) 
68.00 
119.50 
124.  00 
40. (X) 
121.  (XI 
i«8.  50 
7(1.00 
61.  .VJ 
162  00 
h2.  (X) 
1.'7.  00 
73.  50 
87.00 
113.50 
KXJ.  60 
l(r2.50 
102.60 
135.00 
143.60 
86.00 
162.00 
KVJ.  50 
102  00 
89.00 
102.00 
5.00 
108.00 
164.00 
68.00 
136.00 
111.00 
82.10 
102  SO 
123.00 
143.50 
84.00 
143.50 
143.60 
166.00 
102  SO 
111.00 
98.60 
123.00 


Adults 


Total 
children 


4 
2 

3 

5 

3 

4 

1 

5 

4 

2 

3 

6 

2 

5 

8 

9 

2 

5 

6 

3 

6 

4 

3 

0 

8 

4 

6 

9 

0 

4 

2 

1 

7 

6 

6 

8 

8 

2 

9 

3 

4 

0 

12 
4 
6 
4 
3 
3 
8 
6 
6 
4 
1 
3 
7 
7 


5 

2 

6 

6 

2 

6 

4 

2 

3 

7 

4 

6 

2 

3 

9 

4 

6 

6 

9 

7 

4 

7 

6 

4 

9 

4 

3 

4 

8 

3 

6 

4 

8 

9 

6 

6 

4 

6 

6 

7 

9 

4 

4 

6 


Illegiti- 
mate 
children 


1 

2 
4 

3 

3 

1 

3 

4 

2 

2 

4 

1 

4 

7 

8 

2 

4 

5 

3 

5 

3 

1 

8 

7 

3 

6 

8 

8 

3 

2 

1 

6 

6 

6 

6 

7 

1 

8 

2 

3 

8 

10 
3 
4 
3 
2 
2 


4 

6 

3 

1 

2 

6 

6 

2 

4 

1 

4 

4 

1 

4 

4 

1 

2 

6 

3 

4 

1 

2 

4 

3 

4 

4 

4 

6 

3 

6 

5 


4 

3 

1 

3 

7 

3 

6 

3 
2 
4 
5 
6 
3 
6 
6 
6 
4 
3 
3 
9 


Amount  received     i   Federal  1     Local 


Total 
persons 


0 
0 
1 

2 
0 

2  I 
0 

2 

0  ' 
4   I 

1  ' 
4  ! 
0  i 
6 

2 
4 
4 
3 
0 
0 

1 

0 
0 
0 
0 

1 

2 
3 
0 
1 

0 
0 
5 
0 
0 

0 
0 
2 

2 


$125 $73.50 

$100 - 66.50 

$236-.- - 1  164.00 

$132 — --i  82  50 

$169 -J  123.00 

J69       I  69.00 


$•265 
$171 
$253 


176.60 
123.00 
170.50 


$214-.- - '■      134.60 


$157.. 

$177-. 

$154-. 

$227-. 

$161.. 

$232 

$193- 

$232- 

$67.. 

$69.- 

$165 

$38.- 

$215- 

$122- 


95.00 
164.00 

93.60 
146.50 
123.00 
164.00 
124.00 
232  00 

44.50 

40.00 
110.00 

24.50 
140.60 
102.60 


$51.60 
33.50 
72  00 
49.50 
46.00 
0 

88.60 
48.00 
82  50 
79.60 
62  00 
13.00 
60.60 
80.50 
28.00 
68.00 
69.00 
0 

22.50 
29.00 
66.00 
13.50 
74.60 
19.60 


8 
6 
3 
8 
3 
6 
6 
8 
5 

12 
2 
1 
5 
1 
6 
6 


Adults 


Total 
children 


Illegiti- 
mate 
children 


1 

2  1 

7 

2 

5 

7 

7 

5 

7 

3 

2 

7 

2 

6 

5 

7 

4 

10 

2 

1 

4 

1 

6 

4 


0 

0 

7 

1 

3 

2 

0 

3 

5 

0 

2 

4 

0 

2 

5 

6 

3 

0 

1 

1 

0 

0 

6 

4 


RECEIVI.NO  ASSISTAN-CE  5  YEARS  BUT  LESS  THAN  6  YEARS 


$247.- - ----      $16200 


0 

0  ' 

2 

0 

oi 

4   ! 
3 

0 

1 

2 
0 
6 
2 

4 

1 

1 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

4 

1 

2 

4 

1 

3 

4 

2 

0  I 

0 

0 

0 

2 

4 

3 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

3 

2 

4 

4 

0 

2 

0 

6 

3 

4 

4 

0 

0 


$144 

$130- 

$149- 

$31.- 

$132. 

$287- 

$130- 

$178- 

$160. 

$143. 

$160- 

$195- 

$246 

$138 

$101 

$187 

$60. 

$-205 
$141 
$177. 
$286 
$149 
$166 
$244 
$227 
$171 


88.50 
87.00  I 
102.50  I 
21.00 
82  50 
187.50 
123.00 
116.50 
10'2.00 
93.50 
123.00 
119.50 
145.00 
91.00 
61.50 
121. 00 
41.00 
145.  50 
130.00 
87.00 
116.00 
192.50 
91.00 
105.00 
160.50 
146.50 
113.00 


$199:".:: -        132.50 


$111- 

$166-.- 

$141-.. 

$188... 

$154  -. 

$228... 

$18  ... 

$216--. 

$154... 

$92  -.. 

$104.. 

$199-. 

$184.. 

$199  - 

$125-. 

$164-. 

$180- 

$193- 

$166-- 

$211-- 

$187-. 

$122  - 

$141-. 

$164-. 

$161.- 

$166-- 

$147- 

$126.. 

$216-. 

$148-. 

$175-. 

$193-. 

$228. 

$104- 

$223. 

$41.. 

$116. 

$160. 

$166- 
$172. 
$154. 
$76.. 
$189. 


66.50 
105.00 
87.00 
143.50 
99.00 
152.50 
18.00 
164.00 
143.50 
57.00 
63.00 
132  50 
119.60 
127.00 
73.50 
109.50 
123.00 
124.00 
106.00 
138.60 
121.00 
83.00 
102.50 
104.00 
103.00 
105.00 
102.50 
79.60 
140.50 
90.50 
115.00 
124.00 
205.00 
63.00 
160.00 
26.00 
69.00 
102.00 
105.00 
108.00 
93.60 
48.60 
127.50 


$85.00 

55.50 

43.00 

46.50 

10.00 

49.50 

99.50 

7.00 

61.50 

58.00 

49.50 

37.00 

75.50 

101.00 

47.00 

39.50 

66.00 

19.00 

79.50 

75.00 

54.00 

61.00 

93.  .VJ 

68.00 

61.00 

83.50 

80.50 

58.00 

66.  .VJ 

44.50 

61.00 

.S4.00 

44.  ,V) 

55.00 

75.50 

0 

52.00 
10.50 
35.00 
41.00 
66.50 
64.50 
72.00 
51.50 
54.50 
57.00 
60.00 
61.00 
72.50 
66.00 
39.00 
38.50 
60.00 
48.00 
61.00 
44.50 
46.50 
74.60 
67.50 
60.00 
69.00 
23.00 
41.00 
73.00 
16.00 
47.00 
58.00 
61.00 
64.00 
60.50 
26.50 
61.60 


3 
4 

5 

1 

3 

8 

6 

5 

4 

4 

6 

4 

4 

4 

2 

5 

2 

6 

5 

3 

5 

9 

3 
4 
7 
6 
6 
6 
2 
4 
3 
7 
4 
7 


2 

2 

6 

5 

5 

2 

5 

6 

6 

4 

6 
6 
4 
6 
4 
6 
4 
6 
3 
6 
3 
5 
5 

10 
2 
7 
1 
2 
4 
4 
4 
3 
2 
6 


2 
3 
6 
5 
5 
6 
2 
3 

2 

6 

3 

6 

6 

7 

6 

2 

1 

6 

4 

4 

1 

4 

5 

4 

3 

5 

4 

3 

4 

4 

4 

3 
4 
2 
5 
1 
4 
4 
9 
1 
6 
1 
2 
3 
3 
3 
2 
2 
6 


0 
3 
3 
3 

1 
2 
2 

0 
0 
3 
0 
6 
2 
3 
1 
1 
4 
0 
0 
1 
0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

5 

0 

6 

1 

0 

2 

2 

3 

0 

1 

3 

2 

6 

1 

0 

9 

3 

0 
1 

2 

6 

1 

3 

0 

4 

0 

0 

4 

4 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

3 

4 

4 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

2 

0 
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J}(1 


CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD  —  SENATE 


17643 


y .?; 


<  ''>rif  irnits] 


Amount  rpcfi'. 


Federal 


Local 


J.M5. 

$13H 
$X4 

$1-7 
$-'.S9. 


1147 


Jl'C* 

$IT.'_ 

$J<).T 


tififi 
iJIV 

$141 
$l>tf) 

$-fKJ 

$i:i7. 
$;t()i . 

S7I  . 
$H1. 
t=iM  . 
llfVi. 

$•_■'»; 

$17.'. 

$PW 

J1S4 

$141  . 
$19.^.. 
$1  <4-. 
iil  . 
$.'!M  ^ 
it)-'  . 
Jf^  . 
$-'»U    . 

$ra  . 

$IQ7  . 
$100 
$M6  .. 
$170., 
$1-<1._ 

$an3  . 

$rjo.. 

$-'fiL' 
$MI  .. 
$lW-_ 
$172_. 
$119. _ 
$179.. 
Slrtfi  . 
$12.1.. 


tlSi        

$227 

tl.-iO  

$118   

$105   

$221    

$in«       

$248  

%rA) 

$145  

$111       

$174        

$lti»i        

$141  

$111  

$111., 

$228.. 

$lt)0 

$70 

$127 

$9<(      _       

$2i);j 

%it'*'> 
$2;t2 

$12t)      

$130 

$178  

$179 

$199  ...   . 

$1H2  

$160 

$1,54 

$178 

$1H,5 

r.M5 

$217 

$1S4 

$73     

$li)H 

$lf'>3 

$2'29 

$1HI    

r229 


$«3.  V) 
14«.  50 
102.  SO 
118.00 

03.50 
143.30 
i09.no 
I«2.  SO 

30.50 
102.50 

M.SO 
123.  (K) 
105.00 

87.00 

e&fio 

M.  50 

M7.no 

9«.  .V) 

4«.  00 

80.no 

«0.  50 
143.50 
IW.  no 
184.  .50 
82.00 
81.50 
111.00 
164.00  i 
143.  .V)  , 
118  50  ; 
98.  ,V) 
93.50 

111.00 ! 

125.50 
140.50 
147.  QO 
119.50 
61.50 

102.50  ; 

98.00 

153.00 

143.50 

153.00 

233.00  I 

30  00  I 

91.00 

61.50 

102.50 

173.50 

128.50 

I6.V0O 

131  .50 

1.34.  .W 

132.  .50 

132.00 

134.  .50 

123.00 

140..V) 

87.00 

143.50 

1.37  .50 

90  .50 

200  00 
71   00 

118.00 
3.5.00 

ia5.  00 

143.  .50 
82.no 

113.50 
65.00 

125.00 

105.  no 
87.00 

130.50 
89.00 
21.00 
24.  .50 

?21.00 
43.00 

2a5.no 

4xno 

130.00 
124.00 
14.3  .50 

«.S  .VI 

M  no 

ir  vi 
ii>  •») 
1  (■(  \\ 

I'vl     '») 

IM    tO 

^l    iK) 

'  ;.f  «i 
1   s    < 

^J.  ■«) 
117.00 
10.5  00 

73.  .tO 


t«0.50 
80.50 
47.90 
0 

41.50 
77.50 
61.00 
8.5.50 
19.50 
4Z50 
44.50 
51.00 
61.00 
54.00 
44.30 
44.50 
81.00 
rt3  .50 

24.  no 

47  (10 
38.50 
59.  .50 
61  00 
47.50 
38.00 
48.50 
67.00 
15.00 
55.50 
63.  .50 
63.50 
60.50 
67.00 
59.50 
74.50 
70.00 
64.50 
11  .V) 
3.  .50 
65.00 
76.00 
37.50 
76.00 
112  00 
19  00 
47.00 
22.50 
24.50 
8S.50 
73.50 
88  00 
6.5.  .V) 
68.  .50 
66.  .W 
0 
68.  .V> 
43.00 
74.50 
54.00 
30.50 
71. V) 
40.  .V) 
101  00 
0 

63.00 
24  00 
61.00 
62.  ,50 
8.00 
58.50 
43.00 
.59.00 

fii.no 

.54.110 
64.50 
4.5.00 
10.00 
13.50 
111.00 
21. '« 
58.00 
20.00 
75.00 
69.00 
.53.  ,50 
43  .50 
32.  'Vi 


•..i,  •»] 
HK.  .50 
3.5  W 
77.50 
0 

3-  no 

■l  ilO 

.i7  no 

62.00 
61.00 
51    ,^) 


Total 
persons 


3 

0 

5 

0 

2 

0 

4 

7 

1 

5 

2 

6 

4 

3 

3 

0 

6 

3 

2 

3 

3 

7 

4 

9 

4 

3 

4 

8 

7 

5 

3 

3 

4 

6 

« 

7 

5 

3 

5 

3 

7 

7 
7 
11 
1 
4 
3 
5 

8 
5 

6 
6 
6 
7 
0 
6 
6 
3 

6 
4 

9 

5 
1 
4 

4 

5 

2 

6 

4 

3 

rt 

4 

I 

1 
10 

2 
10 

2 

5 

5 

^ 

2 
2 
5 
5 
0 
8 
9 
4 
6 
4 
4 
3 
4 
2 


3 
5 

4 
S 
1 
8 

a 

6 

1 

4 

1 

S 

3 

3 

1 

1 

« 

2 

2 

3 

1 

6 

3 

8 

3 

2 

3 

7 

« 

4 

3 

2 

3 

5 

9 

0 

4 

2 

4 

3 

0 

6 

6 

10 
I 

3 

3 

4 

7 

3 

0 

5 

S 

S 

0 

9 

5 

9 

2 

0 

5 

4 

8 

S 

4 

1 

3 

6 

4 

4 

1 

5 

3 

2 

5 

3 

1 

1 
8 


nmtr 
children 


Amount  received 


«47. 
ISB.. 
tl41. 
$36.. 
tl-W. 
$171. 
$111. 
$187.. 
$163  . 
$215.. 
$215.. 
$130.. 
$1<1«-. 

0  I  $2113.. 

1  1;  $160.. 
1  I  tM2.. 
0 


3 
1 
0 
1 
0 
3 
2 
0 
2 

9 
0 
3 
3 
0 
S 
1 
0 

1 

3 
4 
3 
1 
1 
0 
0 
1 
S 
3 
4 
7 
0 
3 
8 
4 
0 
2 
8 
8 


8 
2 
6 
8 

1 

0 
0 
1 

a 
4 

2 
3 
1 
9 
1 
3 
3 

a 

1 
0 
0 
0 
9 
1 
0 
3 
0 
I 
1 
4 
4 

8 

1 
3 

8 
0 
0 

a 
3 
0 
1 


$247. 
$276. 
$28.. 
$132. 
$140. 
$128. 
$124. 
$160. 
$217. 
$200. 
$75... 
$2».. 
$163.. 
I297.. 
tI98.. 
$211.. 
1277.. 
$78... 

taoo.. 

$319.. 
$138.. 
$304.. 
$319.. 

$m.. 

S182.. 
S308.. 

$217.. 

$198.1 
$348.. 
$168.. 
$380.. 
$387.. 

$144.1 
$341.. 

$187.. 

$134.. 

$24... 

$180.. 

$187.. 

$IM... 

$130.. 

$181... 

$88.... 

$133... 

$147... 

$198... 

$113... 

$211... 

$181... 

$100... 

$398... 

$221  .. 

$148  .. 

$170... 

$181... 

$219  .. 

$61.... 

$331... 

$».... 

$241... 

$207... 

$42.... 

$110... 

$172... 

$108... 

$187... 

$181... 

$130... 

$208... 

$187... 

$232... 

$160  .. 

$100... 

$132... 

$141.... 

$233  .. 

$174  .. 

$81  .... 

$204... 

8282.... 

tMO... 


FederaJ 

Lor*l 

ToUl 
peraou 

Total 
AdulU     chlldi^n 

It: 

1   '■■■■^■^ 

aoaoc 

$97.  a 

a 

301 0( 

0 

I 

fc 

87.  Ot 

94.00 

3 

f 

aasc 

SlSO 

1 

1 

101.  8C 

97.30 

4 

133w0C 

4&00 

0 

7Z0C 

39.00 

3 

1 

131.00 

eaoo 

9 

i 

133.00 

4a  00 

0 

t 

14a  SO 

74.30 

0 

1 

14a  80 

74.30 

0 

t 

laaoo 

0 

8 

106.  UO 

0 

6 

1. 

164.00 

39.00 

8 

! 

102.00 

98.00 

4 

( 

205.00 

87.00 

10 

1 

162.00 

83.00 

7 

182.00 

94.00 

8 

' 

28.00 

0 

3 

77.00 

95.00 

2 

' 

133.00 

17.00 

0 

80.50 

47.90 

3 

73.00 

31  00 

2 

102.00 

98.00 

4 

k 

147.00 

70.00 

7 

137  so 

71.50 

6 

5 

75  00 

0 

7 

164.00 

65  00 

8 

U7..50 

64.50 

3 

■ 

209.00 

93.00 

10 

96.  SO 

82.  SO 

3 

133.00 

78.00 

9 

188  00 

89  00 

0 

61.30 

16.30 

3 

3 

127.30 

7^.10 

9 

; 

140.50 

74.50 

« 

73.50 

51.50 

3 

1 

201.  .V) 

102.50 

9 

140.  .V) 

1         74.50 

6 

t 

123.00 

.54.  (X) 

6 

J 

124.00 

5H.00 

6 

J 

134.  .V) 

68.  .50 

6 

J 

141.30 

7.5.50 

0 

{ 

184.  .VJ 

47.  .'« 

9 

4 

124.00 

69.00 

9 

162..% 

8.5  .M 

7 

I 

ia5.no 

61.00 

4 

(1 

173.50 

85.  .50 

8 

0 

193.00 

94.00 

9 

184.  .50 

37.50 

9 

! 

94.50 

49.50 

4 

232.  or) 

111.00 

11 

f 

121.00 

66.00 

9 

t 

83..% 

,50.  .50 

3 

1 

3a  SO 

3.50 

1 

, 

07.00 

53.00                   4 

' 

100.00 

51.00                   5 

« 

143.50 

20.50                   7 

1 

123.00 

27  00  '                6 

1 

1IH.0I) 

63.  U)                   5 

0 

33.00 

2200                   1 

1 

IM.0O 

49.00 

5 

! 

103.80 

44.30 

5 

(1 

101.00 

57.00 

4 

; 

67.00 

4.5.00 

2 

; 

133.00 

78.00 

5 

1 

123.50 

57.50 

6 

1 

91.00 

18.00 

3 

C 

190.00 

97.00 

9 

! 

143.  .50 

77.50 

0 

1 

123.00 

22.00 

0 

1 

117.00 

62.00 

9 

0 

118.00 

63.00 

9 

« 

14a  50 

74  .50 

6 

I 

41  00 

10  00 

2 

; 

226.00 

106.00 

11 

» 

60.00 

0 

4 

1 

159.00 

82.00 

7 

< 

164.00 

43.00 

8 

ft 

41  00 

1.00 

2 

1  '              ' 

102  50 

7.90 

5 

4                    4 

lOKOO 

64.00 

4 

3 

103.00 

0 

6 

121.00 

66.00 

5 

« 

118.00 

63.00 

9 

80.50 

49.50 

3 

131.50 

76.50 

5 

121.00 

60.00 

5 

1.54  .50 

77.50 

7 

lOB.OO 

58.00 

4 

100.50 

02  50 

4 

102.50 

29.50 

5 

87.00 

,54.00 

3 

164.00 

60  00 

8 

174  00 

0 

10 

31  00 

20.00 

1 

0 

143  50 

60  50 

7 

206  00 

57.00 

10 

2 

8 

J 

1.58.30 

81.90 

7 

6 

0 

^tl.C  Families  Receiving  Assibtanoe  fob  Specified  Lk.ngths  of  Time  as  of  December  1963-ContiDued 
I  Statistica  on  familiea  rcccivi)ig  assistance— Coulinued 

.,s  1  VNVF  FOR  5  YFARS  BUT  LESS  THAN  6  YEARS        RECEIVING  ASSISTANCE  6  YEARS  BUT  LESS  THAN  7  YEARS-Con. 


Total  i     Total     ]    Illegiti- 

Aiuouiit  received     :    Federal        Loeal     ,    ihtsoiis       Adulls    '  children  ,  ^  nwle^ 


$121. 00 

$r>6.  (HI 

2-2.00 

11. (HI 

135.50  i 

70.50 

108.  00 

64.  (X)  : 

165.  O) 

S8.00 

143.50 

66.60 

87.00 

54.00  1 

102.  ,50 

32.  5U 

80.  W 

0         1 

53.5(1  : 

31.50  1 

137.50 

71.60 

123.00  ! 

53. (HI 

61.50 

25.60 

55.  00 

3:1.  0(1 

82.00 

49.0(1 

122.  CK) 

71.  (HI 

12(1.  (K)  j 

40.0(1 

60.00  i 

2S.  (KI 

14.150  I 

29.  60 

161.50  i 

84.50 

47.00  1 

36.  (KI 

124.00 

69.  (XI 

126.00 

71.0(1 

54.  IX) 

:V2.  (HI 

43.  (X) 

21.  (X)  . 

105.  (X) 

61.00 

196.00 

0 

l«.i.bO  '< 

26.  50 

1U5.00 

61.  (KI  , 

116.  (XI  1 

72.00 

64.  50  ' 

42.  50  1 

K3.  50 

60.50 

92. iMi 

n 

1H4.  5(1 

51.50 

147.  on  I 

c 

105.00  ' 

61.00  ■ 

149.  ,50 

83.50 

96.  .50 

6;^.  60 

176.  ,50 

8.8.50 

1(13,00  1 

(1         ' 

\m.M 

61. 5(1 

56  ((() 

34.0(1 

73.  ,50  1 

.'il.,5(i 

89.  00  1 

,56.  0(1 

116.00  ' 

61.00 

164.0(1 

72.  00 

123.(1(1 

50.  no 

LSO.  ,50 

92.  60 

127.  (XI 

72.0(1 

'j5.  (Id 

51.  (XI 

119.  (HI 

64.0(1 

2(16.  5(1 

107.  .50 

94.  M 

5(1.  50 

43.  00 

0 

16^  (kT 

64.00 

s2  (Ki 

19.00 

121- (Kl 

66.  00 

1210(1 

55.  (X) 

li>5.  (KI 

88.  (K) 

IIXI.  00 

56.  00 

in.'S  (KI 

61.00 

1^2,  .'.0 

91.  .50 

li;4.  ik; 

2(1. 1  HI 

^2.  (XJ 

3.00 

127.00 

72.  IX) 

46.50 

24.50 

90.00 

57.00 

60.50 

38.50 

82.00 

49.00 

59.50 

37.50 

149.50 

a3.50 

128.00 

62  00 

93.50 

60.50 

76.00 

0 

143.50 

63.50 

122.  50 

67.50 

184.  50 

69.50 

73.50 

61, 50 

121.00 

66  (KJ 

IH.'i  00 

86,  00 

16,s  (KI 

91-00 

1(J6.  60 

62.  50 

64.00 

31.00 

137.50 

71.50 

143  .^(1 

82  ,50 

102.  5i) 

36  5(1 

221.  50 

1       111.50 

99.00 

1         55.00 

125.00 

0 

90.50 
121.00 
130.00 

57,50 

66.00 

76.  (K) 

139.50 

84  50 

143.50 
102.00 

77,50 

,58,00 

105.00 

,50.00 

38.00 

27.00 

1,58.00 

81.00 

127.  50 

(il..W 

96.50 

63.50 

5 

4 

0 

1 

1 

1 

G  ' 

5 

0 

4 

3 

0 

6 

1 

- 

7 

3 

3 

2 

0 

5 

4 

3 

5 

0 

0 

1 

1 

6 

5 

0 

6 

5 

3 

3  ' 

2 

0 

2 

1 

0 

3   1 

2 

1 

5 

4 

4 

4 

3 

3 

2  i 

1 

0 

6 

0 

5 

0 

1   , 

1 

0 

5 

4 

0 

5 

4 

0 

2 

1 

1 

2 

1 

1 

4 

3 

2 

11 

10 

1 

9 

8 

0 

4 

3 

3 

4 

3 

0 

2 

2 

0 

3 

1 

0 

5 

4 

4 

9 

8 

8 

9 

8 

0 

4 

3 

3 

6 

5 

0 

3 

2 

0 

8 

7 

0 

6 

5 

0 

5 

4 

0 

0 

2 

2 

3 

1 

0 

3 

2 

0 

5 

4 

0 

g 

7 

1 

6 

5 

6 

8 

7 

7 

6 

4 

0 

4 

1 

3 

0 

5 

4 

4 

9 

8 

0 

4 

2 

0 

4 

1 

3 

0 

4 

3 

1 

4 

3 

1 

5 

4 

4 

6 

5 

6 

7 

6 

6 

4 

3 

3 

4 

3 

2 

8 

7 

6 

8 

7 

1 

4 

3 

0 

5 

4 

0 

2 

1 

1 

3 

2 

2 

2 

1 

0 

3 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

6 

5 

3 

6 

5 

0 

3 

2 

0 

4 

3 

0 

7 

6 

5 

5 

4 

4 

9 

7 

0 

9 

1 

1 

5 

4 

2 

9 

8 

8 

6 

5 

4 

3 

0 

3 

2 

0 

6 

5 

2 

I                  6 

1 

5 

4 

2 

10 

1                  9 

9 

4 

I                  3 

0 

I                  6 

6 

3 

1                  2 

2 

5 

I  1                4 

3 

6 

1                   4 

0 

6 

L                   4 

2 

6 

I                   5 

0 

!           4 

1 

1                  3 

6 

5 

1                   4 

- 

!             1 

5                   1 

X 

7 

1                  6 

6 

I                  5 

3 

1                   2 
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CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD  —  SENATE 

AFIH'  Families  Rfxeivinu  Ashistanck  ton  SpK.riKiH)   Lkm.tiih  of  Timk  ah  ok  DircKMHrR  11><53    -Continued 

Stati/<ti'n  im  fartnlitn  rmit  ing  a<*w«farw«'— Continued 


Myil 


KK<'KIVI\(}   ASSISl  ANTF  K<  >  K  t;  YKAHS   IMP  I.KSS  THAN  7   YE  A  KS  -  r..ntlnup<1 


Amoont  receive'! 


Ke.l.T>ll 


I/iK-Hl 


ToUl 


\  1' 


ToUl 

■hiMren 


Wl... 

171--- 

$118.. 

$100  . 

$177.. 

$221.. 

$286.. 

$124.. 

$119.. 

$120.. 

$100- 

$81.-- 

$141- 

$138.. 

$100.. 

$211.. 

$184 

$118.. 

$252.. 

$138.. 

$200  . 

$317 

$141   - 

$205.. 

$124  . 

$187.. 

$136.. 

$148  . 

$187 

$180  . 

$159.. 

$172.. 

$181.. 

$151.. 

$222.. 

$217.. 

$201.. 

$313.. 

$147.. 

$265.- 

$141.. 

$187.. 

$129.. 

$166.. 

$98... 

$153.. 

$166.. 

$131-- 

$92  .. 

$232.. 

$185.. 

$364.. 

$134.. 

$148-- 

$251.. 

$205.. 

$121.- 

$104.. 

$169.. 

$154.- 

$114.- 

$119-- 

$92... 

$229.- 

$136.. 

$38.--. 

$291.- 

$251.. 

$192.- 

$127.. 

$243-- 

$154.. 

$153.- 

$125. . 

$180... 

$111... 

$31. 

$4«.    .. 

$166 

$228  . 

$67.    . 

$193  .. 

$183... 

$240... 

$830  . 

$165... 

$100... 

$188. 

$277  .. 

$263.. 

$300... 

$347  .. 

$283. 

$154  .. 

$182... 

$180... 

$234... 

$187--. 

$19-.-. 

$174... 


$31.00 
4&S0 

70.00 

\2.'>  '*) 
li'l  'I) 
IW    Ml 


li 


HI 
ril 
M 

h7  ill 
I'll!.  =< 

m  i)f> 

138.00 

114.00 

70.00 

170.00 

103.80 

127  50 

20R  00 

87  00 

135.50 

84.00 

90  SO 

90  00 

90  SO 

121  (;<) 
',M  «) 

;*»   ") 

;  'H  '») 

Si    " 


$30.00 
3150 

48.00 

70  VI 
M.  i«i 
"  t) 
M.  '») 
.'1  M) 
«  «) 
4H.  i|) 

39  iJO 
■29  10 
M  1) 
iS  '■*) 

78.00 
70.00 
4&00 
83.00 
38.80 
72  50 

109  no 

54  l» 

0»  X 

40  00 
46  SO 

46  00 

57  50 

tifi  '» 

■tj  '«) 

■U  O 

^  t) 

n.^  ■*) 

>  o 
.i:  H) 
\i  •«) 


j»;  i« 

1117  i«) 

jii  i«i 

V  i») 

i:«  ti 

VI    M) 

h7  i») 

S4  (10 

IJl   i«) 

Vi  no 

MJ    M. 

jti  t) 

in-      « 

-;[  ■*) 

>il;  i«i 

J>»  i» 

98.50 

54.  ,10 

105.  00 

61  00 

82.00 

49.00 

82  OO 

10  00 

IHt     HI 

<W  iW) 

1-1'   '< 

fi.'    *l 

."J  ■    '' ' 

lt.t  •<) 

'.'.<     " 

4",  '<) 

»      '< 

■7    V) 

'■a  '■*< 

'V,  --i) 

i.iii   <i 

7^  H) 

""  ■» 

44  e 

1,,-j  ■■,, 

1  vc 

l<irt.  50 

62.10 

=19  01) 

55.00 

«M  in 

46  no 

:-ii  ■<! 

4^   V) 

c'   >• 

( 

1  \i    <  1 

7")    11 

»'  '» 

4f^   |«) 

j»  'f 

:,(  "<i 

N"     li 

»i   il) 

I  n'(     t ' 

-1  '<) 

]M  'l> 

fi.i  i») 

HI  i    III 

47  110 

Irt-i   .V) 

77  ,10 

«  '^) 

ft)  .10 

It.)  ■■*) 

9.  ,10 

':)  V) 

11  ,10 

tf6  :■*) 

63  .10 

66. ,» 

44  .10 

21  OO 

10  00 

.N  .V) 

17  50 

'.15  'K) 

61  00 

:'..'  ^' 

71   K) 

Vt    1 1 

JS  <« 

l.'t  »' 

fi«  IJO 

:j*  "Ki 

w  jn 

150.50 

SI   50 

31*00 

111.00 

KM.  SO 

60  80 

61.00 

30.00 

116.00 

73  00 

182  50 

94  50 

166  00 

88.00 

133  00 

67  no 

Irt-J   ■!) 

H,1   '*) 

:h,5  ";<i 

W7   SO 

!'^  .VI 

4'J  ,K) 

:m   «i 

;h  ji) 

1  rZ.  .V) 

47   ,V) 

144    "«' 

W  ,10 

l.'l     «i 

w.  m 

14     1. 

0 

lilut 

51.00 

1 

2 

2 

8 

6 

6 

8 

6 

3 

3 

3 
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3 

8 

3 

8 

4 

3 

8 

5 

8 

9 

3 

6 

4 

4 

4 

3 

8 

8 

3 

8 

8 

6 

9 

8 

6 

9 

3 

8 

3 

8 

S 

4 

2 

4 

4 

3 

4 

8 

5 

7 

4 

3 

9 

8 

3 

5 

4 

4 

3 

3 

5 

7 

4 

1 

9 

8 

6 

3 

8 

3 

7 

3 

3 

3 

1 

1 

4 

7 

1 

8 

6 

7 

9 

4 

3 

4 

8 

7 

6 

7 

8 

8 

8 

1 

5 


lUeKltl- 

chUdreu 


\!:'.i>(i:,t  riM 


S3r' 

JLTJl 
tltfV 

ll-^l 

»-.:.'.« 

$1" 

VM 

II  iw 
SIM 
f!4- 

t'.il 

ti:i. 

$187. 

$67. 

(141 
tl46 
$172 
rJl9 

»lrt6 

JV.17. 


I 

U    II 

3  I' 
1 

0 

I) 

0  i| 

1  ll 


0 
2 
1 
2 
0 
0 

I 

3 

1 
I 
« 
« 

0 

0 

1 

3 


I' 


tir2. 

MW. 
Jl  *\ 
t.\  t 
»1  4 
$155. 
$161. 
$174. 
$17? 

»rs 

?!  1'. 

J : .-: 

>.':  ■ 

»1  M 
flJ5 
MJO 
$156 
$125 
$160 
$262 
<SM 
M'M. 

5^1 

(41   . 

*6n  . 

1156 
$96   - 
<.'4<^ 
«:  ii 
i>4 


K.'.Vril 

1 

) 

$?2a  so 

rm.  50 

14-1   m 

rA  i«) 

r*y  i»i 

122.110 

l.'7  'HI 

7-i(JU 

i4fl.  yj 

«1  50 

lln    »i 

«;«.  iw 

1»J.    ■) 

7.1.  IJO 

173   ,V) 

S.1  50    ' 

10.  Ill 

0 

168,  !.<) 

114  r«) 

63.80 

311  .Vi 

107.00 

.ij  im 

83.00 

32.  UO 

9a  00 

87.00 

irr2. 50 

3N  50 

1,'^  '*< 

I' 

73  5*) 

51  50 

121.00 

66.00 

67.00 

0 

saoo 

37  00 

123.00 

18.00 

148.00 

0 

108.00 

64.00 

'.'19  n<> 

0 

M.'     « i 

nl  iio 

.11.'     'HI 

U  '10 

i.';i  '»' 

4*  i») 

l;7  i«i 

'■J  no 

60.50 

36.50 

144.50 

78.60 

99  no 

M  1)0 

las  ill 

"-'  m) 

lllH    IJII 

,M  no 

123.00 

61.00 

I0R.00 

64.00 

11«   10 

61.80 

HJ    ai 

87.00 

l.'J    <1 

0 

14-     Si 

74   ,V) 

.Hi  JO 

5u  50 

73.80 

61.80 

7A.80 

43.80 

loaoo 

86.00 

73.10 

61.60 

102.00 

68.00 

306.00 

87.00 

183.80 

76.80 

ir  no 

TZOO 

•a  00 

0 

3&00 

1&00 

41.00 

17.00 

100.80 

8a  80 

80.00 

37.00 

161  80 

84.80 

83.00 

saoo 

0.80 

3a  80 

ToUl 

[lenxin.'^ 


A, lull* 


11 

7 
7 
6 
6 
5 
6 
8 

1 
3 
1 
4 
3 
6 
9 
2 
6 

I 

2 
6 
8 
4 

11 
4 

10 
6 
6 
3 
6 
4 
5 
5 
6 
4 
8 
4 
6 
6 
8 
2 
3 
4 
3 
4 

10 
7 
5 
« 
I 
3 
6 
2 
7 
8 
3 


RECErV'IVO  ASSISTANCE  7  YK\H.S  BUT  LK<-^ 


10 


1  I    V  \     H 


$153. 
$34 

j:  •« 
f ,  > 

$187. 
$47. 
$141 
$265 

$173 

$2U3 

$167. 

$157 

$111 

$li« 

$221 

$48.. 

S.T30 

r.'4i 

M'- 

194.. 
$166. 

»lHl. 

t1i15 

»U- 
fl'U 

r.i  ■ 

$118. 

$2-20 
»1  U 
fl  i< 
$116 
$M. . 
fc.15.. 


848.00 

$3100 

0 

184.80 

77.60 

108.60 

48.80 

23.60 

11.80 

80.00 

66.00 

aaao 

47.60 

3L0O 

laoo 

131.00 

6&00 

saoo 

18.00 

109.80 

38.60 

171.80 

88.80 

114.00 

80.00 

1M.00 

39.00 

111.00 

86.00 

loaso 

66.60 

7100 

saoo 

60.00 

36.00 

143.60 

77.60 

30.80 

18.50 

19X50 

137.60 

IM  10 

78.80 

10.1  no 

61  00 

46.00 

2100 

0100 

0 

IftS  no 

HI   00 

11:  ',.1 

f.^   .10 

Uo  .*' 

,V1   110 

86.50 

53.50 

128  00 

40  00 

:4  ,vi 

13  50 

14>     Ki 

71    DO 

l-.S    i»i 

Hh  no 

H'J    \«l 

3ii  no 

I4fl    '*\ 

71    K) 

88.60 

44  60 

12100 

60  00 

liM  m 

ftl  no 

H'J    1  M  t 

4  no 

14.'    Vl 

74   ,10 

g 

F.AK.> 


\m 


CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD  —  SENATE 

AFDC  Families  Reckivinq  Assibtanoe  fob  Specified  Lengths  of  Time  as  of  December  1963 — Contlnoed 
I  8tatittic»  on  families  receiving  assistance — Ck)ntinued 

iviNO  ASSISTANCE  7  YEARS  BUT  LESS  THAN  8  YEARS— Con. 
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RECEIVING  ASSISTANCE  8  YEARS  BUT  LESS  THAN  9  YEARS 


048 

$1*: . 
»:« 

tl-2 

jir 
tl«) 
p 

tsi 

S1«J 
Bin 
JliT 

Jlfl 

»:- 
t;-3 

» 

hi 
i> 

ti(r 
tie 
u* 

SS3 

W 

sw 

sat 

»;;*- 

ji*: 

»* 

11,*: 

tl.S4 
f 

u» 

UJi 

ll'C 
JIA 

Jl.'4 
Qfi 
IM 
04i 

r; 

JIM 

tlM 

tiC 

ta 

«!«■ 

$.J.' 

i'.A 

i  V 

J;:. 

tSH 

r,v 
»;.■* 
y.h. 

j;;a 

»,4« 
till 
174 

t:/ 
tiM 
t:.U 
tlM 

tmi 

tlJ4 

s» 

tl% 
cl 
ri'j 

CMl 
tl80 
t4] 

»1 

tiK: 

ti:3 
rs. 

tIM 

tlU 

I!  a 
ta: 


$«0.  50 
1UK.00 
143.  .V) 

u*.  no 

bO.  I«» 

I3inu 
lie.  no 

61.50 
143.50 

tf6.  50 
l'.>>vOO 

7n.  no 
h3.no 
7?.  no 
lii.  no 
««i.  .so 

70.  W 
3h.50 
43.00 

111,  no 

75.  5U 
H'2  OtJ 

124  00 

125  50 
3J.  00 

123.00 

IfiJ.OO 

143  50 

llh  50 

151.00 

.12  00 

H2.00 

70  00 

e.1  60 

146  50 

121  00 

80  00 

134  .10 

126.50 

«3  50 

141  00 

131  .10 

SI.  00 

121  00 

tVI  ,10 

K.1    .10 

10-2  .W 

M  00 

170  00 

143  50 

287  00 

4ii  .10 

70  00 

t\h  .10 

143  .10 

170  00 

H«  00 

,12  00 

\>A  00 

134  .10 

121  00 

,18  .10 

79.  no 

127,  («1 
*v1,  .SO 

H2.no 
iM.no 

sy.  no 
iy»i.  no 

14«  IKl 
123.00 

ini.  ,10 

V2.  .V) 

70.50 

1(^2.  50 

72.  00 

i'23.  no 

140.50 

vsi.  no 

22,1.  .VI 
93  50 
123  00 
123.00 
55.50 
101.60 
143.50 
165.00 

1.19.  no 

102.  00 
43  W 
56.50 
67  50 

146.50 

108.50 
61.60 
83.80 

102.50 
73  50 

167  00 


Total 
persons 


$67.60 
64.00 
35.60 
64.00 
47.00 
0 

58.00 
16.50 
77.60 
63.50 
73.00 
37.00 
50.00 
50  00 
5i).  a) 
63.60 
48.00 
27.60 
0 
67.00 
42.50 
26,00 
69.00 
70.50 
21.00 
2.00 
85.00 
53.60 
85.60 
86  00 
0 

15.00 
48.00 
28.50 
80.50 
66.00 
0 

68.60 
60.60 
60.60 
86.00 
76.60 
48.00 
66  00 
43  50 
62  60 
9  .10 
40  00 
93.00 
■22.60 
58  00 
24.  .10 
48.00 

35  .10 
20.  .10 
93.00 
45.00 
30.00 
36.00 
68.  .10 
66.00 

36  .V) 
46.00 
72.  a» 
43.50 
30.  00 
64.  (X) 

0 
97.00 
69.00 
'2-2.  UO 
57.50 
59.50 
48.50 
43.60 
39.00 
51.  (X) 
74.50 
71.  a) 
•27.50 
60.50 
37.00 

1.00 
33,50 
57.60 
77.60 
88.00 
82.00 
68,00 

0 
3150 
34.60 
80.80 
64.50 
16  60 
60.60 
32  60 
51  80 
90.00 


Adults 


3 
4 

7 
4 

3 

7 

4 

3 

6 

3 

5 

3 

3 

2 

6 

3 

2 

1 

6 

4 

3 

4 

6 

S 

1 

6 

7 

7 

3 

6 

6 

4 

2 

3 

6 

6 

4 

6 

6 

3 
6 
8 

3 
6 
2 
3 
6 
4 
7 
7 

14 
2 
2 
3 
7 
7 
4 
2 
8 
6 
5 
2 
3 
5 
2 
4 
8 
6 
9 
7 
6 
4 
3 
2 
6 
3 
6 
6 
5 

11 
3 
6 
6 
2 
4 
6 
7 
7 
4 
3 
2 
8 
6 
4 
8 
3 
6 
2 
7 


ToUl 
children 


Illegiti- 
mate 
children 


2 

3 

6 

3 

2 

6 

3 

2 

6 

2 

4 

3 

2 

1 

6 

2 

1 

1 

3 

3 

2 

3 

4 

4 

1 

8 

6 

6 

2 

6 

8 

4 
1 

3 
5 

4 

3 
6 
6 
2 
4 
3 
3 
4 
1 
3 
4 
3 
6 
6 

12 
1 
1 
2 
6 
6 
3 
1 
7 
5 
4 
2 
2 
4 
1 
3 
7 
5 
8 
6 
5 
3 
2 
2 
4 
2 
5 
6 
4 
10 
2 
6 
S 
2 
3 
6 
6 
6 
3 
2 
1 
2 
8 
S 
3 
2 
4 
1 
6 


Amount  received 


3 
0 
3 
2 
2 
0 
1 
0 
2 
2 
0 
0 
0 
5 
2 
0 
1 
1 
0 
2 
0 
4 
0 

1 

6 

2 

1 

1 

0 

0 

2 

0 

1 

5 

4 

3 

1 

4 

2 

0 

0 

0 

4 

0 

3 

4 

0 

6 

1 

1 

0 

1 

0 

5 

0 

3 

0 
2 
5 
4 
2 

2 
1 
1 
0 
2 
1 
0 
3 
0 
3 
2 
2 

4 

2 

1 

2 

0 

0 

0 

2 

4 

2 

0 

0 

0 

3 

0 

0 

0 

2 

5 

0 

3 

2 

4 

0 

0 


$111... 
$157... 
$193... 
$244... 
$107... 
$77.... 
$101--. 
$76-... 
$63--.. 
$153... 
$230.. 
$221... 
$194.-. 
$209.. 
$105-. 
$64-  . 
$166.. 
$230-. 
$148  . 
$95... 
$241.. 
$201.- 
$144.. 
$229.- 
$156-- 
$131- 
$154.- 
$154.- 
$235.- 
$127-- 
$160.. 
$172-- 
$171-- 
$121-- 
$187.. 

$181-- 

$179.- 

$172.. 

$162.- 

$137-. 

$106-. 

$71.-. 

$113.. 

$50--. 

$57... 

$201.. 

$38... 

$86--. 
]  $149- 
I  $146.. 
1  $32.- 

$62.. 

$205. 

$154. 

$148. 

$264. 

$172. 

$62-. 

$166- 

$79-- 

$160. 

$199. 

$169. 

$147. 

$93.- 

$48-. 

$125- 

$42.- 

$295. 

$38-- 

$162. 

$122- 


Federal 


Local 


Total 
persons 


Adults 


Total 
children 


$66.50 

$44.50 

100.50 

66.50 

124.00 

69.00 

184,60 

59.50 

64,50 

42.50 

61,50 

15.50 

101.00 

0 

61.50 

14.50 

63.00 

0 

98.50 

54.50 

153.50 

76.60 

143.50 

77,60 

119.00 

75.00 

132.00 

77.00 

63.50 

41.50 

43.00 

21.00 

123.00 

43,00 

184.50 

45.00 

90.50 

57.50 

58.50 

36.60 

169.00 

82.00 

128.00 

73.00 

88.50 

55,50 

153.00 

76,00 

100.00 

56.00 

102  50 

28,50 

93,50 

60,50 

93.50 

60.50 

156.00 

79,00 

85.50 

41.50 

102  00 

58.00 

108,00 

64.00 

107.60 

63.50 

71.50 

49.50 

121.00 

66.00 

123.50 

67.50 

111,50 

67.50 

108,00 

64.00 

103.00 

59.00 

85.00 

52  00 

69.50 

36.50 

46.50 

24.60 

113.00 

0 

30.50 

19.60 

34.00 

23,00 

133.50 

67.50 

24.50 

13.50 

54.00 

32  00 

102.  60 

46.50 

89.50 

56.60 

21.  ,10 

10,50 

62.00 

0 

130.00 

75.00 

99.00 

55.00 

90.50 

57.50 

160.00 

9100 

108,00 

64.00 

62.00 

0 

105.00 

61.00 

79,00 

0 

96.  ,10 

63  50 

127.00 

72  00 

107.50 

52  60 

102.  ,10 

44.50 

57.50 

35.60 

48.00 

0 

73.50 

51.50 

42.00 

0 

197.00 

98,00 

24.50 

13.50 

103,00 

59.00 

83,00 

39.00 

4 

6 
2 

2 

6 

9 

3 

2 

7 

5 

3 

7 

4 

5 

3 

3 

7 

4 

4 

4 

4 

2 

5 

6 

4 

4 

4 

3 

3 

2 

6 

1 

1 

6 

1 

2 

6 

3 

1 

5 

6 

4 

3 

6 

4 

4 

4 

6 

3 

5 

5 

5 

2 

4 

2 

3 

9 

1 

4 

4 


Illegiti- 

mate 

children 


2 

3 

4 

8 

2 

2 

5 

2 

4 

3 

6 

5 

3 

4 

1 

1 

5 

8 

2 

2 

6 

4 

2 

6 

3 

4 

2 

2 

6 

3 

3 

3 

3 

1 

4 

6 

3 

3 

3 

2 

2 

1 

5 

1 

1 

6 

1 

2 

4 

3 

1 

3 

4 

2 

2 

4 

3 

3 

3 

4 

2 

4 

4 

4 

1 

3 

1 

2 

8 

1 

3 

3 


0 
3 
2 
0 
2 
2 
0 
0 
0 
1 
1 
0 
2 
1 
0 
0 
5 
0 
2 
0 
0 
4 
0 

2 
3 

1 

1 

2 

6 

1 

1 

3 

0 

1 

4 

6 

0 

2 

0 

3 

0 

0 

0 

1 
1 

5 
1 
1 
1 
3 
0 
0 

1 

0 
0 
0 
3 
3 
0 
4 
0 
0 
0 
2 
1 
1 
1 
0 
2 
0 
0 
4 


RECEIVING  ASSISTANCE  9  YEARS  BUT  LESS  THAN  10  YEARS 


J195 .---!  $125.00 

$235 .- 

$172 1   108,00 

$71 

$118... --- 

$125 - 

$166 - 

$120-. 

$133 

$146 

$253 

$125 

$310 - 

$157 

$39 

$84 - 

$68 

$119 

$199 

$65 - 

$172 - 

$162 -. 

$233 


125,00 

$70.00 

156.00 

79,00 

108.00 

64.00 

46.50 

24.50 

70,00 

48.00 

79.00 

46,00 

123.00 

43.00 

65.  ,10 

54.50 

83,00 

50.00 

89.50 

66,50 

165.00 

88.00 

73.50 

51.50 

204.50 

105.60 

100.50 

,16.50 

39.00 

0 

53.00 

31.00 

4L00 

17.00 

102.60 

16.60 

127.00 

72.00 

61.50 

3.50 

106.00 

64.00 

103,00 

69.00 

149.50 

83.50 

5 

0 

5 

7 

1 

6 

4 

1 

3 

2 

1 

1 

2 

1 

1 

3 

1 

2 

6 

1 

5 

1 

0 

1 

3 

0 

3 

3 

1 

2 

1 

6 

7. 

1 

1 

9 

1 

8 

4 

1 

3 

3 

2 

1 

2 

0 

2 

? 

0 

2 

5 

4 

5 

4 

3 

2 

4 

3 

4 

3 

6 

5 

0 

1 
1 

0 

1 

2 
2 
0 
3 
0 
0 
1 
6 
1 
0 
2 
2 
0 
1 
1 
1 
2 
5 
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My  si 


Statt^ttirt    hn   f(irnill>.'<    !■■  '■■  i  >  <  n  ■;    ii^^j^t'in'-,        ( 'i  .i;t  i  Ii  llci ! 

REcmviNiJ  .\s.<!isT.\.\cK  9  VK.\K.^  !'.i  v  I.I  ss  Til  w  !  i  ^  K  vi:.-^       K I  i '  i:  I  \  I  \( ;  .\s.sis  rA.NCK  iM  vi:ai;s  I',  it  I  i;.^s  tii.w  n  vk^ro.. 


Amount  r»'<'«u>-  1 


Federal        Local 


$258  . 
$54.   . 

$271  . 

$145   - 

$65.^ 

$134_. 

$175  . 

$154   . 

$1J6  . 

$162 

$200  . 

$77.-. 

$100 

$246 

$145 

$1«« 

$157  - 

$1?.'  . 

$213.. 

$156-. 

$100.. 

.$160.. 

$2,53_ . 

$172.. 

$172.. 

$1SM.. 

$184.. 

$2()5- . 

$241.. 

$213.. 

591... 

$'JH7.. 

$iy«.. 

$13.').. 

wo.. 

«w.  . 

$257-. 

$205.. 

$232.. 

$224-. 

$148.. 

$2-27.. 

$119-. 

$87... 

$105-- 

$96.-. 

$147.. 

$112.. 

$172-. 

$156-. 

$89.-. 

$182.. 

$I2«-- 

$374.. 


8226.50 

41.00 

179.50 

102.80 

38.00 

83.80 

128.00 

128.00 

73.60 

108.00 

127.60 

01.60 

flfli60 

206.00 

0160 

127.00 

106.00 

106. 00 

146.00 

100.00 

66.50 

102.00 

150.50 

108.00 

108.00 

130.00 

114.00 

130.00 

150.00 

130.50 

66.50 

206.00 

127.00 

84.00 

20.50 

64.50 

172.50 

130.00 

154.50 

123.00 

00.50 

146.60 

110.00 

01.50 

63.50 

50.00 

90.00 

67.00 

108.00 

04.50 

66.50 

113.00 

126.00 

214.50 


$32.50 
13.00 
01.60 
42.60 
27.00 
5a  60 
52.00 
31.00 
61.80 
50.00 
72.80 
15.80 
33.80 
41.00 
8a80 
72.00 
51.00 
04.00 
68.00 
66.00 
33.60 
58.00 
03.80 
04.00 
04.00 
04.00 
7a  00 
75.00 
82.00 
73.50 
34.80 
82.00 
72.00 
51.00 
0.50 
31.80 
84.80 
75.00 
77.50 

101.00 
57.60 
80.80 
0 
25.80 
41.50 
37.00 
57.00 
45.00 
64.00 
01.80 
33.80 
00.00 
0 

180.80 


Total 
persona 


11 
2 
8 
6 
1 
3 
6 
6 
2 
4 
6 
3 
3 

10 
4 
6 
6 
4 
7 
4 
3 
4 
6 
4 
4 
6 
4 
6 
7 
6 
2 

10 
5 
3 
1 
8 
8 
8 
7 
2 
3 
6 
0 
3 
2 
2 
3 
2 
4 
3 
2 
4 
8 
8 


Adults 


Total 
children 


Utogitl- 

inttte 
childrt-n 


RE(   EIVIN    ,    \-SISTA.\CE  10  YEARS  BUT  LESS  TUA.V   11  YEARS 


$lfi0 

il3M 

$186 

$106 

$1(J9 

$1H7 

$1H9 

$ti2 

$129 

$130 

$63 

$199 

$258 

$142 

$65 

$145 

$im; 

$12! 

$118 

$95- 

$105. 

$80- 

$145 

$2-21 

$l»i8 

$199 

$166 

$271 

$66 

$64 

$1.54 

$112 

$94 

$1-V4 

$184 

$lti3 

$^33 

$210 

$160 

$88. 


186.50 

$63.50 

80.00 

58.00 

120.50 

65.60 

105.00 

61.00 

102.50 

0.50 

121.00 

66.00 

110.50 

7-Z60 

36.50 

25.80 

86.50 

42.80 

102.60 

27.60 

37.00 

20.00 

127.00 

72.00 

173.00 

86.00 

03.00 

40.00 

38.00 

27.00 

102.50 

42.50 

82.00 

2100 

71.50 

40.50 

70.00 

48.00 

64.00 

31.00 

63.50 

41.50 

61.50 

18  50 

0150 

650.50 

143.50 

77.50 

104.00 

100 

127.00 

72.00 

106.00 

61.00 

170.80 

01.50 

66.00 

0 

n.ao 

2.80 

98.50 

60.50 

67.00 

46.00 

68.00 

36.00 

110.50 

64.50 

125.00 

50.00 

103.00 

0 

149.50 

83.80 

104.00 

46.00 

lOZOO 

68.00 

66.00 

33  '10 

Amount  received 


$310 
$157 
$168 
S16« 
$237 
$100 
$121 
$289 
$249 
$148 
$100 


Federal 


8218.00 

06.00 

111.80 

108.00 

167.00 

127.00 

71.60 

183.00 

163.00 

00.60 

65.50 


Local 


$103.00 
62.00 
66.80 
61.00 
80.00 
72.00 
40.50 
106.00 
86.00 
67.60 
43.50 


Total 
persons 


10 
3 
6 
4 

7 
6 
2 
7 
7 
3 
2 


Adults 


Total 
children 


on. 


RECEIVINQ  A.SSISTANCE  11  YEARS  BUT  LESS  THAN  n  YE.\R< 


$05  

$137  

$82.00 

85.00 

60.00 

03.60 

126.60 

146.60 

116.60 

206.00 

61.60 

63.00 

8160 

123.00 

82.00 

40.00 

86.00 

143.60 

06.00 

102.50 

122.60 

133.00 

31  00 

iiaoo 

84.00 

63.00 
128.60 
167.00 
103.60 

06l60 

73.80 
102.80 
188.00 

86.50 
106.50 

75.50 
205.00 

80.00 
110.60 

33.00 
127.00 
138.50 
266.50 

82.00 

00.50 
107.00 

03.50 

82.50 
118.60 

06.00 
160.00 

iiaoo 

60.00 
143.80 

76.50 
10160 
128.80 

$13.00 
62.00 
2&00 
41.50 
71.50 
8a  50 
61.60 
106.00 
27.50 
41.00 
61.50 
43.00 
16.00 
20.00 
63.00 
44.60 
61.00 
35.50 
67.80 
78.00 

0 

60.00 
02.00 
30.00 
02.50 

0 

5fl  50 
M.  50 
61.60 
47.50 
70.00 
41  50 
77.  5() 
42.  5() 

5.00 

0 

61.50 
T2.M 
72.00 
83.50 
64.50 

0 
»a.50 
52.00 
60.50 
40.50 
63.50 
51.00 
83.00 
06.00 

0 

51.50 
43.50 
00.60 
02.50 

4 

3 

2 
2 
6 
6 
6 
0 
3 
2 
8 
0 
4 
1 
3 
7 
4 
6 
5 
6 
2 
4 
2 
3 
0 
9 
4 
3 
2 
6 
7 
4 
8 
3 

10 
4 
5 
1 
5 
5 

12 
4 
3 
5 
3 
3 
5 
4 
7 
4 
4 
7 
3 
4 
0 

1 
0 

1 

2 
8 
2 

11 
5 

$78        

i 

$106 

$198 

8227 

$178 

$311 

$80 

i 

$104 

8136 

8166 

888 

880 

8130 

8188 

8140    

$138 

$190 

I 

$211 

$31 

$176 

$146 

$03        

; 

$191    

$167 

$163 

$160    

$126 

$160    

$220  

i 

$127     

$243  

$118      

$210 

880 

$178  

$55 

$190     

s 

t-VJ  

* 

$331    

$82 

$161)         

' 

$t.W  

tin  

$132     

$182  

$146       

$243      

$170 „ 

1 

$60        

1 

$105 

$120     

i 

$165 

J 

$101 

1 

RECEIVLVO  ASSISTANCE  13  YEARS  BUT  LESS  THAN  14  YEARS 


$27. 
$347 
$00. 

$100 
8211 
8178 
$38. 

$178 
$185 
$81. 
$153 
8172 
$154 
$24. 
$184 
$118 
$154 
$178 
$213 
$102 
$108 
$38. 


$27.00 
102.00 

06.00 
127.00 
138  60 
111.00 

2150 
111.00 
120.00 

66.80 

06.80 
108.00 
104.50 

20.50 
11100 

70.00 

93.50 

in.  00 

130.80 
02.00 

123.00 
88.00 


0 
$86.00 
28.00 
72.00 
72.80 
07.00 
13.60 
67.00 
65.00 
34.50 
54.50 
64.00 
40.50 

3.50 
70.00 
48.00 
60.50 
07.00 
73.50 
40.00 
46.00 

0 
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WVC  F.\Mii.ir.s  Receiving  Assistance  fob  Specified  Lkngths  of  Time  .\s  of  December  196S— Continued 

Statistics  on  families  receiving  assistanee—CoiMiuued 
VLSI.  A-~1>TAN(  K  14  VKAUS  BUT  LESS  THAN  15  YEARS  HECKIVINd  AS.-^I.-^TANCE  17  YEARS  BfT  LESS  THAN  18  YE.VRS 


KIN  IN' 


,-v       -  ^^'   "" 

'•-  I  Su    (K> 

IT-  :::::::::  t^m. 

'■:     I  ,-1  .Ml 

f:-    ■  i:((i  .Ml 

L:     "'.'.'.'.'.'. :  *-  ^" 

«.    '. -'  '"' 

J;'.      iwi  .'.0 

l': ':::::::: ,  i  -  ^^i 

'  57, 50 

tii  :::::::::::::""'  ;^*  i"' 

t.  ...  li,4  on 

ri        ".v. K't   !«• 

sir  Z "-* "" 

J'r       '''■■" 

l'--  ...  !'"•   ^*' 

,-,       III.IKI 

•  - I 


Ml  m 

4 

1 

3 

3 

37  IKI 

2 

1 

1 

52  50 

*> 

1 

1 

-X.t  50 

2 

0 

lA  5(t 

6 

1 

5 

■JO  .50 

'■> 

0 

2 

13  5U 

1 

0 

1 

7lt  (HI 

4 

1 

6 

41    .5(1 

■2 

0 

2 

52  50 

4 

1 

3 

72  IN) 

5 

1 

4 

35.  50 

2 

1 

1 

49.  .50 

4 

1 

3 

51   50 

2 

1 

1 

7s  00 

5 

1 

4 

t,s,  50 

6 

1 

5 

.^N   ()0 

8 

1 

7 

0 

34.  00 

8 

1 

7 

0 

3'.l,  00 

4 

1 

3 

0 

3'i,  ,50 

3 

1 

2 

2 

(1 

9 

1 

8 

0 

-.7. 1)0 

4 

1 

3 

3 

KECEIVI\-(^.  ASSISTA.NCE  18  YEARS  BUT  LESS  THAN  19  YEARS 


$11S,50 

$63.50 

5 

KW.OO 

88.00 

/ 

62.00 

29.00 

3 

143.50 

59.50 

4 

89.00 

45.00 

4 

99.00 

55.00 

4 

82.00 

2.00 

4 

9<l.  .50 

57.  50 

3 

136. 50 

81.50 

i) 

RECEIVLNO  ASSISTANT' K  16  YEARS  BUT  LESS  THAN  17  YEARS 


RECEIVING  AS 

SISTAXCE  19  YEAR?  BUT 

LESS 

THAN  20  YEARS 

$125                 -    

$73.50          $51., 50                   2 
114.0(1           70.00                   4 
108.00           64.00                   4 

1 
1 

1 

1 
3 
3 

1 

$1M           

3 

JIT-'                     

*• 

— 

$)I  111 

'.»!     .'ill 

63.00 
64.80 

73.00 
1 (l,IMi 
lL»i.  00 

93.50 
130.00 

88.00 
143.60 
165.00 

58.00 


$4,00 
57.  50 
30.50 
32.00 

0 

0 
51.  00 
Ul.  ,5(1 
75.  00 

I) 
65.  .W 
77.  (HI 
36.  00 


2 

0 

2 

3 

1 

2 

3 

0 

3 

2 

1 

4 

3 

7 

6 

6 

4 

3 

2 

5 

4 

5 

3 

6 

8 

i 

i 

1 

RECEIVIXO  ASSISTANCE  20  YEARS  BUT  LESS  THAN  21  Y'EARS 


I 


r       $1(11                               .,        $67.00         $34.00 
3  ;    $140; 102.50  37.50 

2    'r . ■ , 

2  ii         RECEIVING  AS.<I.>TANCE  21  YEARS  BUT  LESS  THAN  22  YEARS 
1 


>  I  IM 


Time  P.eceiving  ,\ssi.stance   Continuously 


FvMiiii;-   Keceimng  AFDC  in  Decembeu   I'Mii-i,  rv   T.encth   or 
Su„n,nrv  of  AVDCUumUes  receiving  a.sistavrr  for  spcnfint  jnnods  of  time,  a,  of  December  1963 


I 


I .  lu-tli  iif  tiiir  rtn-i'ivilip  ;i,ssist:inco 


Number  of 
cases 


.\niount  receiveil 


Number  of  i,>ersons  in  assistance  unit 


Children 


Total 


l\Mlrr,il 


Ldcal 


Total 
persons 


Adults 


•C] 


Total 


Tot^>i 


I-i'*  t!..in  1  \rar_ ..- 

'•  '•'•AT.  li's.-,  t:,  m  .'  _    ^ 

2  yi':i,'-,  ics,-;  t Km  3.    ... 

3  yi-.ir--,  ;r-;,v  llfm  4     ...< 

4  \l■ar^,  j'S.t  tl.ali  5,    4 

'  >ear>,  Irs,-,  tli  iii  li     < 

^  yurv,  ifss  than  7   u 

■  year*,  less  tliaii  s < 

c  >w4rs,  li-.s,-,  ihiiii  y i 

li  yt'iirs.  le.'V'i  tliaii  HI 

li  years,  li'SS  tLaii  11.- 

11  yt-nr*.  l.ws  than  12 

i:  years,  liw  lliaii  13 

ISymr?.  i^r^s  thun  14. 

H  yi-irs,  li'ss  than  15 

\''  years.  Uss  than  16 

li^  years,  less  than  17. 

1"  yt-ars.  i,,ss  tluin  18. 

I''  years.  Irs*  than  19 

li*  years.  U's.s  than  20 

.Vi  yeiirs,  less  than  JI 

21  years,  l.s.v  t  han  22, ,   .   .  - 


3,829 


$594, 331        $411 .  104,  50  I     $l.>v3,  226,  ,50 


18.316 


3,682 


658 

98.917 

58;i 

82.941 

573 

89.  079 

498 

81.506 

395 

62.  24U 

358 

59,  890 

263 

43,829 

138 

21,536 

72 

10.3m) 

12.  455 

51 

7,994 

31 

4,634 

24 

3.937 

22 

3,111 

14 

1.982 

22 

3.172 

13 

1,736 

21 

2,  .586 

9 

1,467 

3 

481 

2 

241 

2 

297 

6s.  Hh4 

,5S.  673 

62.  .54^ 

56.  22J. 

42,  7M;), 

41,058 

29,  769. 

14.609, 

6.913, 

h.  269, 

5.  370 

3.  124, 

2.  7tiO, 

2,  026, 

1 ,  262. 

2.160, 

1.247. 

1.716, 

98t), 

295, 

169 

193 


50 

50 

00 

,5(1 

IKI 

50  '. 

50 

tKl 

50 

,5(1 

00 

(K) 

IHl 

(HI 

50 

00 

00 

50 

00 

50 

50 

00 


30, 032.  50 

24,267,  ,50 

26,  ,531,  0(1 

25.  283,  50 

19,454.00 

18,831.50 

14.  059  50 

6,867.00 

3,386.50 

4.185.50 

2,624.00 

1.510.00 

1.177.00 

1   (IK5.  (XI 

719.  50 

1.(112.  tX) 

489  00 

869.  .50 

481.00 

185,50 

71,50 

104,00 


3,122 

2,738 

2,835 

2,496 

1,878 

1.809 

1,284 

628 

295 

338 

223 

131 

119 

83 

49 

92 

56 

72 

42 

10 


667 

573 

550 

485 

366 

333 

251 

123 

65 

70 

50 

28 

24 

18 

14 

18 

12 

18 

10 

3 

2 

2 


r 


14,634 


2,456 

2,165 

2,285 

2,011 

1,512 

1.476 

1,033 

505 

230 

268 

173 

103 

95 

65 

35 

74 

44 

64 

32 

7 

6 

6 


lUepitimate 


5,816 


784 

768 

918 

822 

651 

644 

455 

212 

93 

110 

79 

41 

48 

41 

15 

31 

32 

38 

20 
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Jvly  si 


PubUc  a33Utancr  caaeloads  by  race,  (u  of 
Jan. I. 1964 
Total 10,013 


Nonwhlt* 8.565 

Whit* 1.448 


Percent  nonwhlte  of  total.- 85.7 

Number   of   Department   of   Public    Welfare 
employees  by  race  as  of  Feb.  29.  1964 

Total  number  of  empIoyeeB..       2.373 


Nonwhlte 1.  783 

White SQI 


Percent  nonwhlte 75  1 

Number   of   Department   of   Public    Welfare 
aoeial  workers  by  race  as  of  Feb.  29,  1964 
Total  number  of  employees.  _  314 


Nonwhlte - 
White 


233 

81 


Percent  nonwhlte 71 

Number  of  illegitimate  children  on  AFDC 
rolLi  as  of  Dec.  31.  1963 

Total 14.634 

Illegitimate 5.  816 

Percent    Illegitimate 39  7 


Rbpobt  to  thb  SrBcoMMi-mr  on  District 
o»  Columbia.  Committee  os  Appropria- 
tions.   U.S     .Scnatt: — Review    or    Poi.iriia 

AJTO  PSOCEDniES  CONCEHNING  ADMLV.SION3 
TO  AKD  DiSCHAKGES  PROM  JUNIOR  VlLLAG*. 
DEP/UITMENT    or    Pi-BMC    WELrARE.     DlSTRIfT 

or  Columbia  Government 

(By  the  Comptroller  General  of  the  United 
SUtes.  February  1964) 

Comptroller  General  or  the 

L'NrTED  States. 
Washington,  D  C  .  February  12.  U64 
B-25435 

Hon.  Robert  C  Btrq. 

Chairman.  Subcommittee  on  District  n'  Co- 
lumbia, Commttte  on  AppropriaHon<. 
V.  S.  Senate 

Dear  Mr.  Chairman  Herewith  !s  our  re- 
port on  the  review  of  policies  and  procedures 
concerning  admissions  to  and  discharges 
from  Junior  Village,  a  temporary  h.>me  ff)r 
dependent  children  which  is  operated  by  the 
Department  of  Public  Welfare,  District  of 
Columbia  government  This  review  wus 
made  pursuant  to  ynur  refjuest  >r  Decem- 
ber 14.  1962.  as  supplemented  dur'.ni?  .lub- 
sequent  meetinjjp  with  representiitives  of 
this  OfBce. 

Our  review  d:sc!ii«ed  that  the  population 
at  Junior  Village  has  Increased  each  year 
since  ItB  Inception  in  1949  and  has  more  than 
doubled  since  1958  The  records  did  not 
Indicate  that  the  Department  of  Public  Wel- 
fare had  made  any  studies  In  rec<^n!tl  ^n  r.f 
the  growth  of  the  Junior  Village  p.jpula- 
tlon  or  had  taken  timely  actions  to  gear  Its 
operati<Hia  to  the  serious  problem  of  over- 
crowded conditions  at  Junior  Village 

We  found  that  the  costs  of  operating 
Junior  Village  are  much  higher  than  the 
coats  to  the  District  of  providing  care  In 
foater  homes  or  private  Institutions  We 
found  that,  although  In  1961  and  1962  there 
was  an  lu-gent  need  to  obtain  additional 
foster  homes  to  cope  with  the  growing  popu- 
lation at  Junior  Village,  the  Department  of 
Public  Welfare  did  not  Intensify  Its  foeter 
home  program  until  the  Utter  part  of  calen- 
dar year  1963.  We  believe  that  the  over- 
crowded oondUlons  at  Junior  Village  could 
be  alienated  through  added  Impetus  on  and 
ImproYements  In  the  foeter  home  program 
such  as  (1)  more  timely  placement  of  chil- 
dren In  available  foster  homes.  (3)   liberali- 


zation of  the  standards  for  approval  of  foeter 
homes  in  view  of  the  living  conditions  at 
Junior  Village.  (3)  more  active  foUowup  on 
applicants,  and  (4i  aminglng  for  medical 
examinations  and  interviews  at  times  more 
c<jnvenlent  t«)  applicants 

There  appears  to  be  a  lack  of  emphasis  by 
the  District  on  the  need  fur  piuents  let 
a-ssume  their  responsibilities  with  respect  to 
.support  'f  their  children  We  l)elleve  that 
there  L<  a  need  for  more  aggressive  action  by 
the  District  in  this  area  such  as  (1)  more 
affirmative  attomptg  to  obtain  8Upj>)rt  piiy- 
nients  fr^jm  pjixents  with  children  in  Junior 
Village,  and  i2l  timely  prosecution  of 
parents  who  are  financially  able  but  do  not 
support  their  children 

Our  report  Includes  details  on  the«e  and 
other  matters  dlscloeed  during  our  review 
and  contains  statistical  information  relating 
to  admissions  to  and  dlschtu-ges  fn>m  Junior 
V';:hi«e 

:3Ubsequent  to  the  transmittal  of  our  find- 
ings on  September  25.  1S»63,  to  the  Board  of 
Comml.ssli_)ners  for  Its  comments,  extensive 
l-.earlng.s  were  held  by  ynir  sutx^wimlttee  on 
the  v.irlou.s  u^pect-s  affecting  the  .idnil.sslons 
to  and  dl.scharKfs  from  Junior  Vllhige  and 
on  related  matu-rs 

Comme.'.ts    .f  the  Board  of  Comral.ssloners 
are  given  consideration  In  the  rep<irt 
Sincerely  yours, 

Joseph   C^MPUELI.. 
ComptroHfr  General  uf  the  United  States 


Report  on  Re;  irw  <  t  Poi  ioes  and  Proce- 
dures Con('»:r.nin(,  Admi.ssidns  to  and 
Disi  haki.es  F'RriM  Junior  Vii  la<;e.  Depart- 
ment or  Pt-n:  ic  Wei  r\RF,  District  or  Co- 
lumbia Government 

introduction 

The  General  Accounting  Ofllce  h.ts  made  a 
review  of  policies  and  !>rocedures  concerning 
admU-sions  to  and  dl.scharges  from  Junior 
Village,  a  facility  operated  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Public  Welfare  (DPWi.  District  of 
C.dumbla  government  This  review  was 
made  pursuant  to  the  request  on  December 
14.  1962.  of  the  chairman.  Subc^.^mmlttee  on 
District  of  Columbia.  Senate  Committee  on 
Appropriations 

We  reviewed  the  policies,  regulations,  and 
procedures  of  the  Department  if  Public  Wel- 
fare and  examined  records  maintained  hy 
Junior  Village  the  Public  .^.s«ls•.vnce  iP.\D) 
and  Child  Welfare  i  CWD  i  Divisions  of  DPW. 
and  certain  other  departments  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  government,  to  the  e.xtent 
deemed  necessary  We  also  participated  with 
DPW  lnvestlgat<jrs  In  visits  to  h<'mes  'if  par- 
ents or  relatives  of  selected  children  housed 
at  Junior  Village  and  to  h^imea  of  selected 
Individuals  whose  appllcatl.ms  for  partici- 
pation In  the  foster  home  program  had  been 


rejected  or  withdrawn  or  whose  foster  h«^ 
had  been  closed  during  calendar  nu  itaT 
A  list  of  the  officials  of  the  Dlstrtct  omv' 
lumbla  government  responsible  for  iabu 
Istratlon  of  the  activities  dlscuised  \^^ 
report  Is  presented  as  appendix  l. 

BACKGROUND    iNrORMATION 

Origin  and  purpose 
Junior  Village  Is  the  InstltuUou  mtMi^ 
llshed  by  the  DPW  In  fiscal  year  1»48  , 
short-term  care  of  dependent  children  n^ 
is  provided  to  children  6  months  to  18  y^! 
of  age  whose  parents  are  lacking  in  iq^ 
or  otherwise  not  providing  adequate^ 
(see  schedule  5i  Infanta  under  8  moMhl 
of  age  are  provided  care  at  the  Dutrlct  * 
Columbia  General  Hoepltal  or  at  other  ttcm 
ties  under  arrangements  made  by  the  DPW 
The  Initial  rated  capacity  of  the  Imtltutto 
w.is  60  children,  but  in  Its  first  year  of  00* 
atlon  the  dally  average  population  wuti 
Junior  Village  was  moved  from  Its  orltum 
location  In  Northwest  Washington  in  Aur— 
1956  to  buildings  at  Blue  Plains  In  Souui. 
west  Washington  which  were  vacated  by  tl^ 
transfer  of  the  children  In  the  Induitru; 
Home  for  Colored  Children  to  the  ChUdraii 
Center.  Laurel.  Md. 

Facilities  and  population 
The  facilities  taken  over  In  1956  by  Juaja 
VUi<ii?e  cofLslsted  of  eight  cottages,  with  1 
r,it<-d  capacity  for  240  children,  a  sclwol 
building,  a  shop  a  chapel  i  culinary  build- 
ing and  an  admlnl.stratlon  building  In  8ep- 
temt>er  lt»61  the  ninth  cottiij^e.  with  a  a- 
paclty  for  80  children.  Wiis  put  Into  uh. 
In  Deceinl>er  l'J62.  3  additional  cott»fB. 
•AlUi  a  ruted  capacity  for  50  Infant  chUOfK 
each,  were  opene<l  ^he^e  addltlon.s  Incretiid 
the  r.ited  capacity  to  470  children  On  iUni 
H.  l'»6;3.  the  Infirmary  .and  admissions  bulM- 
ini;  with  a  capacity  for  60  children  wm  k- 
cepted,  by  DPW:  however,  at  June  30.  IM 
the  buUdlng  had  not  been  put  Into  um  bt- 
cau.se  of  the  unavailability  of  staff  iSm 
p  3.S  1 

The  population  at  Junior  Village  ha*  In- 
creased each  yeiir  .since  Its  Inception  M- 
lowing  are  the  number  of  children  under  an 
at  the  end  of  fiscal  years  1958  through  IM! 

Populttim 

June  30.  1958 ir 

June  30.  I'.t59 M 

June  HO    1960 4M 

June  30    li»61 m 

June  30.  1962 M 

June  30.  1963 75» 

The  population  at  June  30,  1963,  ref«- 
sent-s  an  lncrea.'^^■  of  139  percent  .since  Jul« 
30.  1958,  and  1?  about  61  percent  In  exMS 
of  the  rated  capacity  of  470  A  comparlaoE 
of  the  rated  capacity  of  each  cottage  wItt 
the  .'ictual  ;x>pul.itlon  l.s  pre.sented  below 


Cottics 


.VIcKtnlejr  (hoys  >nd  clrls). 


CIsveland  ( hoys  and  (Irb)    ... 
K'Kiorvplt  'Tl  I  twys  unil  iflrlsl 
Ki-oTihDWPT  ;boys) 

Tilt    ifirLsi      

'  ''ir>lliljte  I  liojrs) 

M'«T»r    ftirlsl    ....... 

Ham.son  ( fxjysi  ......„,.. 

Kofinevelt    K'  (glrb) _ 

Hufiling    N)ysi     ..,........._ 

1  riiiiian    irtrLi)    ..„„....„.^ 

W  ILsim  I Njy»>.. ....... ....... 


Total 


Age  group 


6  mooths  to  3 
ypar? 

2  to  3  yrars 

3  to  4  years 

4  to  rt  years 

.lo        

fl  to  »  yean 

.       .    <in  

8  to  11  years    . 
8  to  1.'  years    . 

11  to  U  yp.trs 

12  to  IS  years 
14  t4J  IH  years 


Rated 
capacity 


60 

M 
60 
4S 
46 

as 

3S 
80 
» 

» 
23 


Popula- 
tion at 
June  30, 
1963 


80 

86 

70 
St 
44 
61 

M 

80 
60 
88 
87 

00 


47U 


75» 


Eicess  ovfr  r»J»< 
miMcltj 


Number     PefflBil 


30 

18 

» 

11 

-1 

18 
» 




3A 

M 

« 

n 

tt 

» 

3S 

it 

t 
< 
I 

-I 

lil 


7» 


196J^ 
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^  June  30.  l»63.  three  additional  oottagM. 
-<?.  rt^  capacity  of  80  e«h.  were  under 
•*^,?tiDn  with  an  estimated  completion 
•^SSTut  oS^mber  1963.  The  preeent 
**^.\r.  to  move  4-  and  B-year-old  children 
^^t^  cottages.  Upon  completion  the 
^^^rlnu^ty  of  Junior  Village,  excluaive  of 
f^^^SSr  and  admissions  building.  wlU 
S'mSSi^to  710  Children.    The  DPW.  fls- 


cal  year  1964  budget  submission  does  not 
provide  for  construction  of  any  additional 

cottage*.^ 

Operating  costs 

The  following  table  shows  for  fiscal  years 
1060  through  1964.  the  total  costs  of  oper- 
ating Junior  Village,  as  recorded  by  the  De- 
partment of  Public  Welfare,  and  the  dally 
and  monthly  average  coat  per  child. 


'^■S  »ventfe  o*I  ix'f  child  — J- 
jliihly  avenmi>  i-ost  per  child. 


Fiscal  years— 


1060 


$1,011,000 

423 

$6.5S 

$106.50 


1061 


$1,216,  COO 

480 

16.81 

$204.30 


1962 


$1,329,000 

519 

$7.02 

$210.60 


1963 
(estimated) 


$1,769,000 

740 

$6.55 

$196.50 


1964 
(estimated) 


$2,  777. 000 

910 

$8.36 

$250.80 


nudren    placed    in    and    discharged    from 
^  Junior  Village 

Cblldren  are  placed  In  Junior  VUlage  by 
r^^fX)  the  Women's  Bureau  of  the  Metro- 
Dolltan  Police  Department,  and  PAD.  Pol- 
^^,lij»  IB  a  summary  of  the  admissions  for 
calendar  years  1961  and  1962  by  source  of 
pUcement: 


Calendar  year 


Child  Wt'Usr*  Ptvislon     

ttdmen'!'  UiiriMii  i 

Public  .\!tsisl.im'«'  I'lvi.Mon.. i 

ToUl 


CWD  places  children  In  Junior  Village  as  a 
part  of  Its  overall  program  for  providing 
lerrlcee  to  children  (Seep.  6.)  Such  place- 
ments are  made  of  children  In  the  custody 
or  guardianship  of  DPW  by  reason  of  being 
dependent,    mistreated,   or   neglected. 

The  Women's  Bureau  places  children  in 
Junior  Village  when  they  have  been  (1) 
found  on  the  street  and  homeless.  (2)  mls- 
tfeated.  (3i  neglected  or  abandoned  by  par- 
ents, or  (4 1  found  to  be  living  In  homes  un- 
der condltlon.s  detrimental  to  the  children. 
The  Women  s  Bureau  attempts  to  locate  the 
parents  or  relatives  who  can  take  care  of  the 
children  so'that  their  stay  at  Junior  Village 
r.ll  be  limited  In  those  cases  where  the 
Women's  Bureau  cannot  return  the  children 
to  parents  or  relatives  within  a  few  days 
usually  48  hours),  the  cases  are  referred  to 
CWD  and  tue  closed  Insofar  as  the  Women's 
Bureau  Is  concerned. 

PAD  places  children  In  Junior  Village  in 
lu  administration  of  the  aid  to  dependent 
children  (ADC)  program.  Generally,  the 
placements  are  made  because  (1)  the  chil- 
dren are  abandoned  by  the  mother,  (2)  the 
mother  Is  hospitalized,  or  (3)  the  family  is 
evicted  and  homeless.  Most  of  the  children 
are  returned  to  their  parents  by  PAD  when 
the  reason  for  placement  no  longer  exists. 
Where  this  action  does  not  appear  to  be 
imminent,  the  children  are  referred  to  CWD. 
During  calendar  years  1961  and  1962,  the 
children  placed  by  PAD  remained  at  Junior 
Village  from  1  to  140  days;  the  average 
length  of  time  was  about  30  days.  While 
the  children  are  at  Junior  Village,  adjust- 
ments are  made  In  the  amount.^f  the  ADC 
payments  to  parents. 

In  calendar  years  1961  and  1962.  there 
were  1,063  and  1.051  dischargee  from  the  vil- 
lage, respectively.  During  these  calendar 
yean  about  77  percent  of  the  children  dis- 
charged were  returned  to  their  parent's  or 
relatives'    homes;     about    16    percent    were 


placed  in  foster  homes;  and  the  remainder 
were,  for  the  most  part,  placed  In  other  In- 
stitutions. Schedule  1  shows  details  on  ad- 
missions to  and  discharges  from  Junior  Vil- 
lage. Schedules  5  and  7,  respectively,  show 
the  recorded  reasons  for  admission  and  the 
plan  of  care  for  children  discharged  from 
Junior  Village. 

Child  Welfare  Division 
The  CWD  Is  responsible  for  administering 
a  program  of  services  to  children  In  the  cus- 
tody or  guardianship  of  DPW  by  reason  of 
dependency,  neglect.  Incorrigibility,  or  law 
violation;  for  preventive  and  protective  serv- 
ices to  children  in  their  own  homes;  for  serv- 
ices to  families  of  wards  aimed  at  restoring  or 
conserving  satisfactory  homellfe;  and  for  re- 
lated functions.  Studies  and  Investigations 
are  made  to  determine  or  recommend  a  plan 
of  care,  such  as  placement  In  Junior  Village, 
other  Institutions,  or  foster  homes,  or  return 
of  children  to  parents  or  relatives  and  their 
discharge  from  care.  Following  is  a  brief 
description  of  the  CWD  sections  primarily 
concerned  with  children  placed  In  Junior 
Village. 

The  Intake  and  Study  Section  receives  re- 
quests for  services  from  parents  In  behalf 
of  children  and  receives  referrals  from  per- 
sons, agencies,  or  courts  where  children  are 
allegedly  dependent,  mistreated,  or  neglected. 
This  section  has  as  its  goal  the  provision  of 
immediate  and  definitive  services,  particu- 
larly for  children  who  are  in  Junior  Village 
or  In  other  emergency  care  facilities.  It 
studies  the  cases  and  makes  recommenda- 
tions regarding  the  plan  of  care  for  chil- 
dren. It  also  has  the  responsibility  for  ob- 
taining foster  homes. 

The  Protective  Services  Section  assists  fam- 
ilies to  accomplish  adjustments  which  enable 
chUdren  to  remain  in  their  homes,  provides 
temporary  custody  of  children,  such  as  Jxm- 
ior  Village,  pending  determination  of  suit- 
able permanent  plans  for  care  of  the  chil- 
dren, and,  where  children  cannot  obtain 
adequate  care  in  their  o'wn  home,  recom- 
mends placement  such  as  foster  home  or 
institutional  care. 

The  Institution  Section  provides  casework 
services  to  wards  while  they  are  In  Institu- 
tions, public  or  private.     It  works  with  par- 


ents for  return  of  the  chUd  to  the  communi- 
ty and  provides  continued  casework  services 
for  the  period  of  time  indicated  after  the 
chUd  has  returned  to  the  community  frcan 
Institutions. 

The   Poster  Home  Care   Section   provides 
casework  services  for  children  placed  in  fos- 
ter homes  and  services  to  foster  parents  and 
to  the  natural  parents  on  behalf  of  the  child 
In  custody.     Such  services  Include  placing 
children  In  regular  foster  homes,  relatives' 
homes,  and  other  homes,  and,  on  return  of 
a  child  to  its  own  home,  the  services  are  con- 
tinued for  a  period  of  readjustment  prior  to 
discharge  of  the  child  from  CWD  care- 
Summary  of  statistical  data  on  admissions  to 
and  discharges  from  Junior  Village  during 
calendar  years  1961  and  1962 
Pertinent  statistics  concerning  the  admis- 
sions to  and  discharges  from  Jijinlor  VlUage 
are  contained  In  schedules  1  through  7  of 
this  report. 

We  examined  the  admittances  to  Junior 
Village  for  the  calendar  years  1961  and  1962 
and  found  no  monthly  pattern  for  admis- 
sions to  the  Village.  Similarly,  no  monthly 
pattern  of  discharges  was  found,  except  that 
the  largest  number  of  discharges  occurred  in 
the  month  of  December.  During  the  2-year 
period  the  Junior  Village  population  showed 
almost  a  month-to-month  Increase  and  there 
was  an  overall  Increase  from  470  children  on 
January  1,  1961,  to  674  on  December  31, 
1962,  or  an  Increase  of  43.4  percent.  During 
calendar  year  1962  the  ratio  of  white  chil- 
dren to  the  total  population  decreased  from 
10.8  to  7.9  percent  and  of  nonwhlte  children 
Increased  from  89.2  to  92.1  percent. 

Following  is  a  summary  of  children  ad- 
mitted to  Junior  Village  In  calendar  years 
1961  and  1962  whose  parents  applied  for  but 
were  denied  ADC  assistance  or  whose  parents' 
ADC  cases  were  closed. 


1  Information  submitted  by  DPW  during 
the  June  1963  hearings  before  the  subcom- 
mittee of  the  Conunlttee  on  Appropriations, 
House  of  Representatives,  on  the  District  of 
Columbia  Appropriations  for  fiscal  year  1964 
(p.  608)  shows  that  the  average  dally  popu- 
lation of  Junior  ViUage  in  fiscal  years  1965-67 
U  expected  to  be  1,030.  DPW  indicated  that 
In  flacal  year  1965.  three  new  cottages,  cost- 
ing about  •600,000,  with  a  capacity  for  260 
children  would  be  required. 


Total 


1962    1961    1962 


Applica- 
tion 
denied 


Number  of  children 
admitted  to  Junior 
Village 

Percent  to  total  chil- 
dren included  in 
denied  applications 
or  closed  cases 


780.0  391.0371.0 


8.9 


4.7     3.9 


1961 


278.0 


2.5 


ADC  case 
closed 


1962    1961 


409 


113.0 


2.2 


Schedule  3  shows  the  timing  of  admissions 
of  children  to  Junior  Village  In  relation  to 
the  denial  of  parents'  applications  for  ADC 
and  the  closing  of  ADC  cases.  During  the 
period  from  January  1,  1961,  through  De- 
cember 31.  1962,  the  majority  of  the  children 
were  admitted  either  prior  to  or  6  months  or 
more  after  denial  of  assistance  or  closing  of 
the  ADC  cases. 

Our  analysis  of  the  recorded  reasons  for 
admission  to  Junior  VUlage  shows  that  in 
calendar  years  1961  and  1962,  over  70  and  63 
percent,  respectively,  of  the  children  w«re 
admitted  for  reasons  other  than  that  the 
caretakers  were  lacking  in  Income  or  desti- 
tute or  homeless.     (See  schediile  5.) 

We  found  that  the  plan  of  care  for  about 
77  percent  of  the  chUdren  discharged  from 
Junior  Village  from  July  1.  I960,  through 
December  31,  1962,  was  placement  In  parents 
or  relatives'  homes.     (See  schedule  7.) 

On  June  12.  1963.  the  Junior  VlUage  popu- 
lation reached  an  alltlme  high  of  814.  Our 
review  of  the  popiUation  at  that  date  dis- 
closed that  the  length  of  stay  ranged  from 
less  than  1  month  to  over  4  years.  Over  78 
percent  of  the  chUdren  had  been  at  the 
VUlage  for  less  than  1  year.  PoUowlng  is  a 
summary  of  the  length  of  stay  by  age  groups . 
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July  si 


Age  groups 

Total 

LMlgth  of  stay 

CtBOOths 

to4y«iar9 

4to6 
ycftrs 

«to8 
years 

22 
14 
11 

5 
17 

« 
21 
11 

S 

a 

8  to  12 
ywrs 

33 
18 
24 
\f> 
l« 
4 
30 
30 
14 
13 

12  to  14 
y«rs 

14  to  18 
yews 

Perc4»nl 

I'lulcr  1  month. 

44 

28 

32 

20 

32 

8 

M 

8 

3 

3 

28 
13 

0 
11 
12 

4 
23 

la 

1 
3 

S 

1 

A 

8 

7 

2 

10 

It 

11 

17 

7 
6 

M 
S 
8 
9 

13 

10 

0 

18 

142 
78 
82 
83 
87 
34 

1«0 
82 
43 
S3 

17.5 
9.6 
10.  1 

1  to  2  monfh.s 

2  to  3  laonclu , 

3  to  4  month.") ,. 

4  to  S  months 

10.7 

XU 

19.  rt 

10.  1 

■>  to  6  month.s 

'>  month.')  to  1  yHHf... 

1  to  IJ^  yt^rs              

1' J  to  5  yt'arH                      ...... ......  ... 

5.3 
6w  5 

2  yeiirs  luid  ovrr                 .—...... ... .. 

Total .^...,— 

318 

118 

114 

IM 

•1 

•t 

814 

— 

Percrnt  i">f  paipuktion 

9ft.8 

14.6 

14 

23.8 

10 

11.2 

100.0 

riNOINCS 

Department  of  Public  Welfare  dtd  not  make 
any  studies  in  recognitwn  of  the  growth. 
of  the  Junior  Village  population 

We  inquired  of  the  Acting  Director.  DPW. 
and  the  Chief.  CWD,  as  to  what  action  had 
been  taken  In  recoi^nltlon  of  the  growth  of 
the  Junior  Village  population 

Both  oflBclals  referred  t.i  the  publication 
"What  Price  Dependency"  il959)  which  wa.s 
prepared  by  an  Independent  committee 
known  slb  the  Junior  V'UUste  Committee  of 
the  DlBtrlct  of  Columbhi  Health  and  Wel- 
fare Council.  The  Cnmmlttee  Included  .some 
officials  of  DPW  and  other  District  of  Co- 
lumbia government  departments  Thl.s  doc- 
ument recognized  the  seriousness  of  the 
[growth  of  the  Junior  Village  population,  at- 
tempted to  identify  the  broad  sociological 
problems  considered  re.sponsible  for  the 
population  growth,  and  made  numerous 
recommendations  to  cope  with  the  situation 
Many  of  these  recommendations  were  beyond 
the  scope  of  DPW.  However  DPW  did  take 
action  on  some  r.f  the  recommendations 
which  fell  within  Its  area  of  responsibility. 
In  response  to  the  question  '.Are  more  bmld- 
Ings  the  only  answer  to  the  problems  at 
Junior  Village?"  the  Committee's  response 
was  that : 

"•  •  •  Buildings  wilt  not  solve  any  basic 
.social  problems  But  the  absence  of  enough 
buildings  to  do  an  adequate  Job  of  housing, 
feeding,  sleeping,  and  schooling  children  at 
Junior  Village  can  do  ;i  great  deal  to  com- 
plicate their  basic  social  problems  " 

We  could  find  no  evidence  that  the  De- 
partment had  svipplemented  this  study  with 
one  of  its  own  or  made  broad  plans  to  cope 
with  the  growing  problem  We  reviewed  the 
record  of  the  congressional  hearings  for  tlscal 
years  1962  and  1963  and  DPW's  Internal 
budget  presentations  and  found  that  recog- 
nition was  given  only  to  current  problems  '.r 
those  which  would  arise  In  the  Immediate 
future.  The  principal  actions  taken  by  the 
Department  concerned  the  reqtiest  for  addi- 
tional funds  for  Increased  staff  for  the  De- 
partment. Including  Junior  Village  In 
some  instances  additional  funds  were  re- 
quested for  equipment  and  facilities  at 
Junior  Village. 

Both  the  Acting  Director  DPW  and  the 
Chief.  CWD.  Informed  us  that  the  hro:id 
problems  Involved  had  heen  cliscu.sHed  fr  m 
time  to  time  but  neither  could  recall  the 
preparation  of  anv  formal  d<vument,s  re- 
cording ruch  dl.scusslons 

The  population  of  Junior  Village  more 
than  doubled  during  the  last  5  years 
We  believe  that  In  addition  to  seeking 
means  to  accommodate  itie  current  Junior 
Village  population,  an  Intensive  study  or 
studies  of  the  problems  involved  should  have 
been  made  by  DPW  .so  that  lt.s  operations 
could  be  geared  to  the  population  and  that 
the  need  for  other  actions  to  stem  the 
growth  of  such  populatKjn  could  be  brought 
to  the  attention  uf  the  Board  of  Comnnls- 
-s  loners. 


In  commenting  on  this  point  the  Acting 
President,  Board  of  C(imml.s8loners,  In  a  let- 
ter to  us  dated  October  31,  1963  suited  that 
the  need  to  stabilize  and  then  lower  tlie  (x^p- 
ul.itlon  at  Junior  Village  had  been  recog- 
nized and  that  the  CWD  had  expanded  lUs 
efforts  In  this  direction  He  stated  further 
that  the  e.tpiiiision  In  the  fohter  finding  area 
was  autliorlzed  In  the  1963  budget  and  that 
further  lucre  i.s»^s  were  Included  In  the  1964 
budget  and  would  be  Included  In  the  1965 
budget  However,  no  reference  is  made  to 
any  studies  being  made  or  contemplated  of 
the  basic  problems  Involved  giving  rise  to 
the  increasing  population  so  that  operations 
can  be  geared  to  this  problem. 

Ka.'c   of  di.icharge  of  children  from  Junior 
Village  decreased 

There  were  1,051  children  dl.scharged  from 
Junior  Village  In  calendar  year  1962.  which 
was  1  less  than  the  number  of  children  dl.s- 
charged In  calendar  year  1961,  However, 
because  there  were  218  more  udml.sslons  In 
calend.ir  year  1W62  than  In  calendar  vear 
l'^61  r;;e  ratio  <.if  dl.scharges  l<)  adntlsslons 
decreased  17  6  percent 

We  fou!;d  that  CWD  did  not  gear  its  dis- 
charge oper.i-:..ns  to  the  increase  In  admis- 
sions to  Junior  Village 

We  found  that  CWD  failed  to  take  effective 
action  to  alleviate  the  Increased  workload  of 
it.s  Protective  Services  Section,  which  had  the 
responsibility  for  making  permanent  plans 
for  the  care  of  the  largest  number  of  CWD 
children  at  Junior  Village  (see  p  7i  Al- 
though about  77  percent  of  the  children 
discharged  from  Jtinlor  Village  were  returned 
to  parents  or  relatives,  CWD  did  not  plan  Wr 
operation  to  emphasl/e  the  return  of  the 
children  In  the  shortest  possible  time.  As 
a  result,  the  number  of  children  at  Junior 
Village  who  were  the  responsibility  of  Pro- 
tective Services  Section  Increased  from  135 
111  January  1962  to  339  at  December  31.  1962. 
which  was  about  the  equivalent  of  the  in- 
crease In  Junior  Village  population  In  cal- 
endar year  196'2  We  believe  that  the  trans- 
fer of  more  caseworkers  to  the  Protective 
Services  Section  or  redistribution  of  this 
section  s  workl.j^td  might  have  had  a  mate- 
rial effect  in  Improving  the  discharge  rate. 

Our  review  Indicated  that  vacancies  In 
CWD's  authorized  staff  positions  contributed 
r<>  the  decline  In  the  rate  of  discharges  from 
Junior  VlU.ige  during  calendar  year  1962, 
however    there   was   Insufflclent   information 


available  upon  which   to  reach  a  deflnlti* 
conclusion  on  this  matter.  '""Un 

At  June  30,  1961,  145  positions  were  .„ 
thorlzed  for  CWD  and  on  July  3  im,  ^" 
but  2  of  these  positions  were  filled  'i>S 
number  of  authorized  positions  In  CWD  «! 
malne<l  at  146  through  October  31  ig^ 
when  1 1,  or  7  6  percent,  of  the  positions  wmI 
vacant.  An  additional  eight  positions  w». 
authorized  In  November  1962  At  Decern^ 
31.  1962.  15,  or  9  8  percent,  of  the  toufaT 
thort3»e<l  positions  were  vacant,  InformatloB 
on  the  length  of  time  that  the  poeitlona  wo* 
v.icant  could  not  be  obtained  from  available 
DPW  rei'ords  and  DPW  officials  were  unabl! 
to  provide  this  Information  or  explain  the 
reasons  for  the  vacancies 

We  believe  that  the  discharge  rate  could 
have  been  Increased  If  CWD  had  placed  in- 
creiised  emphasis  on  approving  foster  homes 
li\  which  U)  place  committed  children  (get 
p  14 1,  In  addition,  action  to  obUiln  men 
timely  court  commitments  for  children  who 
could  not  be  returned  to  their  parenu  or 
relatives  would  have  .served  to  increase  the 
discharge    r.ite.      (See    p     24  > 

On  O<nober  31  1963  the  Acting  President 
of  the  Board  of  C  .nuiil.'.sloners  Informed  uj 
that  some  Impro'. enieiit  hsd  been  made  ie 
the  rate  of  discharite  of  children  from  Junior 
Village  through  acquisition  of  additional  gtaff 
which  accelerated  t'le  recruitment  and  review 
of  the  fost.er  home  applications  At  the  end 
(if  July  1963  there  were  no  vacancies  on  the 
staff  of  CWD  He  stated  that  this  phase  of 
Improvement  was  not  etiective'.y  felt  unti: 
the  latter  part  of  ft.scal  year  1963  He  further 
Informed  us  that  additional  court  calend»r 
time  had  been  made  available  through  the 
lncrca.se  In  the  number  of  Juvenile  coun 
Judges  and  that  the  District  h.id  directed 
lUs  efforts  toward  helping  parents  <i.ssume  re- 
s[:x>nstbi!ity  for  their  children  He  added 
further  that  It  ha<l  been  the  Districts  ex- 
perience that  Commitment  sometimes  miti- 
gates against  this  ..hjectlve  and.  therefore 
early  commitment  was  not  always  deemed 
desirable. 

Inadequate  action  to  obtain  additional  jos;e- 
homes  contributed  to  overcruudid  condt- 
tion:>  at  Junior  Village 

Our  review  disclosed  that,  although  there 
was  an  urgent  need  for  additional  foster 
homes  to  ci>{>e  with  the  Increasing  population 
at  Junior  Village,  CWD  did  not  Intensify 
Its  foster  home  program  until  the  l.itterpar. 
of  Ciilend.ir  year  1962 

Following  Is  a  summary  of  the  number  oJ 
foster  hiinies  In  u.se  and  the  children  In  the 
homes  at  selected  dates. 


Date 

Niirnl)or  of 

foster  hoiiies 

In  use 

Namt>ero/ 
children  in 
foster  home 

Tune  30, 
J  an.- 30, 

19.VS 

19S0.. 

400 
534 
574 
018 

8 

l,» 

iuni>  M), 

I960 

l.US 

time  30, 

IWil 

1,M 

iiino  3fl, 

l«fi.' 

1.W 

l>ec.  31, 

lue-i 

'  Dutu  on  homes  In  use  not  recorded;  however,  horaa 
•ivjillnhle  (or  use  iit  these  dates  were  6ftH  ■mi\  7*M, 
ri'si'cftlvcly. 

Following  Is  a  summary  of  foster  homes  by 
l(X-atlon  and  r.ice  of  foster  parents  at  Decem- 
ber 31,  1961  and  1962 


1062                     1                     loei 

Total 

Non- 
White 

White         Total 

Von-     '     White 
white 

I  >istnrt  of  Colunjbis 

341 

308 

142 

13 

306 

06 
84 

8 

3S 

112 

58 
5 

296 

100 

141 

14 

267 
08 

9 

V  irv'inla 1,JI'V.17111T1'JI'Z       -~— -*•— — 

101 
m 

<  ithir  .States '.'.'."'.'.". 

( 

Total 

704 

404 

210 

640 

AAA                    1« 

l96Jt 
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nurlng  calendar    year    1961    there    wa«   a 
Thiv  average  of  1.504  children  In  foster 
monthly  averas     _..,„„^„,     v«nr     lafiQ     the 


oonim,  -•:;,•;;"  calendar  year  1962  the 
'^^fhiv  average  was  1,562  children. 
°°..°.  aund  that  many  children  remain  In 
,  ,  vniiee  for  extended  periods  of  time 
^"  nse  u  the  limited  number  of  available 
Jjrerhunu-s.     on    December    3.    1962,    147 


believed  that  It  would  benefit  the  program 

by   reducing   the   time   required   to   process 

foster  home  applications.     As  a  result  of  the 

Increased   efiforts,    CWD   approved    81    foster 

homes  during  the  first  6  months  of  calendar 

year  1963,  compared  with  84  and  68  homes 

approved   during  the   entire  calendar   years 

1962  and  1961,  respectively. 

jobter   "'""'■;jj^~,^"oi  percent  of  the  Junior  On  the  basis   of  our  review  of  case  files 

children,  ''^  '  \^.^^^  awaiting  placement      and  our  visits  to  selected  foster  home  appll- 

Vlllage  pop";;^        ■t>,„=„  ruudrcn  had  been      cants,   we    believe    that    the    failure    to    act 

promptly  in  processing  applications  con- 
tributed toward  many  applicants  becoming 
discouraged  and  withdrawing  their  applica- 
tions or  discontinuing  responding  to  com- 
munications from  CWD.  We  believe  also 
that,  if  CWD  had  acted  earlier  to  give  added 
Impetus  to  the  foster  home  program,  the 
overcrowded  conditions  at  Junior  Village 
probably  would  have  been  substantially 
alleviated. 


-,"rer  homes     'These  cliildren   had  been 
j;  Junior    Village    for    the    periods    shown 

t"'^"'  Number  of 

children 

under  6  months ^o 

6  to  12   months ^^ 

1  ,0  2  ye.irs *° 

2  to  3  ye.irs- -^^ 

3  to  4  years ° 

Over  4  years ° 


ToI.aV 


147 


Belated  efforts  to  speed   up  foster  home 
program 

•nie  lick  of  ;,pproved  foster  homes  for  the 
Placement  of  children  was  attributed  by 
r«-D  prl'n.irilv  to  an  insufficient  staff  in  the 
',«Ter  hoir.e  :^tudy  unit  to  handle  the  work- 
ed ;ind  excessive  tune  required  to  obtain 
,-.ftri:U  licen.'-es  for  foster  hnmes. 
'Although  ;nc  records  Indicate  that  CWD 
was  aware  •!  the  urgent  need  for  addition.! 
f.^'er  homes,  effective  me;i.siircs  were  not 
nromptlv  taken  to  improve  tl.e  situation, 
In  the  latter  part  of  c.Uendar  year  1962,  the 
oven-rowded  conditions  at  Junior  Village  re- 
of'ved  extensive  publiclf  This  publicity 
'esu'ted  In  a  substantial  Inrrea.'^e  in  the 
"iiniber  of  applications  for  foster  homes  In 
surceedu-.g  morths;  in  calendar  year  1962 
•he  aver.ipe  luimbcr  of  applications  received 
p-r  month  wo.'^  22.  hove-.er.  during  the  first 
6  months  of  caleadar  year  1963  this  average 
mere  .used  to  51  Foster  home  applications 
received  during  calendar  years  1961,  1962,  and 
•he  first  6  months  of  1963  are  shown  In  the 


Tim,e  required  to  place  children  in  available 
foster  homes 
During   calendar  year   1962,   the   time   re- 
quired to  place  children  in  available  foster 
homes  was  as  follows ; 


following  table: 

Calendar  year 
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44 
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To  cope  With  the  increased  number  of  ap- 
plications, CWD  doubled  the  staff  of  the 
Puster  Home  Study  Unit  by  assigning  five  ad- 
ditional ciuseworkers.  four  of  whom  were  de- 
tailed from  other  DPW  institutions.  In  Feb- 
ru..rv  and  March  1963.  two  recruiters  for 
roster  honu  s  were  hired  by  CWD  to  publicize 
the  need  for  homes 

In  connection  with  the  delays  In  licensing 
procedures,  CWD  made  a  study  in  January 
1963  of  the  time  involved  in  obtaining  In- 
spections by  the  Department  of  Licenses  and 
Inspections  and  found  that  periods  of  from 
6  weeks  to  8  months  elapsed  between  the 
time  CWD  requested  inspection  of  a  proposed 
f  >ster  home  and  the  receipt  of  notification 
of  approval  or  disapproval.  In  April  1963, 
the  Board  of  Commissioners  of  the  District 
of  Columbia  revised  the  inspection  require- 
ments to  facilitate  the  issuance  of  permits 
for  foster  homes,  primarily  by  permitting 
CWD  to  make  health  inspections  of  pro- 
posed foster  homes  caring  for  four  children 
or  less  Previously,  an  Inspection  by  the 
Department  of  Licenses  and  Inspections  was 
required  of  homes  caring  for  more  than  two 
children  Although,  at  the  time  of  our  re- 
view, the  actual  effect  of  this  amendment 
hid  not  been  experienced,  CWD  supervisors 
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213 

As  shown  above,  3  weeks  or  more  elapsed 
before  119  of  the  children  were  placed  in 
available  foster  homes.  CWD  supervisors  at- 
tributed the  delays  to  the  necessity  of  prop- 
erly matching  the  characteristics  of  the  chil- 
dren with  those  of  tiae  foster  parents. 

As  a  matter  of  procedure,  weekly  confer- 
ences are  held  by  supervisors  and  personnel 
responsible  for  placements.  During  these 
conferences,  decisions  are  made  for  specific 
placements.  Any  foster  home  vacancies  oc- 
curring between  conferences  are  not  consid- 
ered for  placement  until  the  next  meeting. 
This  procedure  contributes  somewhat  to  the 
delays  In  placing  children  in  available  foster 
homes. 

Unduly  stringent  policies  and   practices  re- 
sulted in  numerous  rejections  and  with- 
draivals  of  foster  home  applications 
During    calendar    year    1962    final    action 
was  taken  on  221  applications  of  which  137, 
or  62  percent,  were  cither  rejected  or  with- 
drawn as  shown  below: 
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During  the  year,  79  foster  homes  were 
closed  by  CWD:  41  were  regular  foster  homes 
and  38  were  special  or  relatives'  homes.  We 
made  a  preliminary  review  of  the  case  files 
relating  to   the   137   rejected   or   withdrawn 


applications  and  the  79  homes  closed  On  the 
basis  of  this  review,  we  selected  and  later 
visited  the  homes  of  25  applicants  whose 
applications  were  rejected  or  withdrawn  and 
14  of  the  41  regular  foster  homes  closed 
where  the  recorded  reasons  for  such  action 
warranted  further  Inquiry.  These  visits 
were  made  to  examine  into  the  circum- 
stances under  which  the  negative  actions 
were  taken. 

A  further  review  of  the  case  files  and  ob- 
servations and  interviews  conducted  by  rep- 
resentatives of  the  Office  of  Investigations 
and  Collections  (OIC),  DPW,  and  of  the 
General  Accounting  Office  during  the  39 
home  visits  resulted  in  the  conclusion  that 
in  29  of  these  cases,  or  about  75  percent,  the 
action  of  the  caseworkers  appeared  ques- 
tionable. Caseworkers  appeared  to  be 
guided  by  unduly  stringent  personal  stand- 
ards, particularly  concerning  applicant's  at- 
titude toward  children  and  physical  facil- 
ities, which  in  many  cases  appeared  to  be 
superior  to  those  at  Junior  Village. 

Following  are  instances  where  applicants 
appeared  to  be  discouraged  by  caseworkers 
from  participating  in  the  foster  home 
program : 

1.  Requirements  made  upon  applicants. — 
In  one  case  an  applicant  was  engaged  in  a 
real  estate  business  at  her  home  and  was  re- 
jected as  a  foster  mother  because  the  case- 
worker felt  iliat  she  would  not  devote  full 
time  to  foster  children.  However,  according 
to  the  c.ise  hie  and  the  investigator's  home 
visit,  this  woman  had  served  previously  as  a 
satisfactory  foster  mother  under  the  same 
circumstances.  Another  case  involved  a 
familv  whose  own  child  was  considered  by 
the  caseworker  to  be  backward  because  ne 
was  unusually  quiet.  The  caseworker  felt 
that  this  child  would  have  an  unsatisfactory 
effect  on  any  foster  children  placed  In  the 
home.  During  their  visit  to  the  home,  the 
investigators  spoke  with  the  parents  and  the 
child  and  the  parents  saw  no  reason  why 
the  caseworker  made  such  an  Issue  of  the 
child's  personal  characteristics.  Because  of 
this  Issue,  the  applicant  became  discouraged 
and  withdrew  the  application.  Other  In- 
stances of  rejections  or  withdrawals  of  ap- 
plications which  appeared  to  be  questionable 
follow: 

(a)  An  applicant  who  had  two  children  of 
her  own  was  rejected  solely  because  she  was 
also  caring  for  two  other  children  outside 
the  foster  care  program. 

(b)  An  applicant  was  rejected  because  she 
was  providing  nursing-home  care  for  a  per- 
son who  was  receiving  public  assistance. 

(c)  An  applicant  was  rejected  because  she 
had  an  adopted  son  who,  the  caseworker  felt, 
would  possibly  resent  the  foster  children. 

(d)  An  applicant  was  rejected  because  her 
dog  was  thought  to  be  vicious  and  unsafe  for 
children;  6  months  later,  CWD  determined 
that  the  same  dog  posed  no  problem  and  ap- 
proved the  home. 

2.  Reasons  for  rejections  or  closing  of 
homes. — The  Investigators  found  that  two 
applications  were  rejected  and  one  home  was 
closed  on  the  basis  of  evidence  which  they 
believed  dtd  not  adequately  support  the  rea- 
sons for  such  actions.  Following  is  a  brief 
simimary  of  these  cases; 

(a)  An  applicant  was  rejected  on  the 
premise  that  her  social  drinking  In  the  after- 
noon was  a  trait  only  among  heavy  drinkers, 
without  further  investigations  by  CWD  of 
the  applicant's  drinking  habits. 

(b)  An  applicant  was  rejected  because  she 
was  working.  However,  she  managed  to  care 
for  her  three  children  and  Indlcated^^  that 
she  would  stop  working  If  and  when  foster 
children  were  placed  In  her  home. 

(c)  A  foster  home  was  closed  on  the  bEisls 
of  a  rumor  that  the  foster  i>arents  had  been 
drinking  excessively.  The  records  did  not 
contain  Information  that  the  rvunor  was  veri- 
fied, i 
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3.  Cooperation  by  CWD  In  overcoming  ap- 
plicant*' problenvs — The  investigators  found 
that  applicants  are  frequently  reluctant  to 
take  the  physical  examlnatlona  which  are 
required  for  foster  parents  In  several  casee. 
this  requirement  has  presented  a  problem, 
particularly  among  the  male  members  >^f  the 
famillea:  the  InvestlgaVirs  found  several  !r- 
stancee  where  members  of  the  family  would 
have  had  to  loee  a  day's  pay  In  order  to  mm- 
ply.  In  other  cases.  It  appeared  that.  If  thp 
caseworkers  had  devoted  some  time  toward 
convincing  the  applicants  of  the  necessity  fnr 
having  the  medlcul  examlncitlona  and  had 
assisted  the  applicants  in  arranging  f<ir  the 
examinations,  their  objections  might  have 
been  overcome  There  v\a  no  evidence  t-o 
indicate  that  attemptjs  were  made  to  make 
arrangements  f  ir  medical  examinations  to  be 
taken  at  times  more  convenient  to  appli- 
cants, such  as  In  the  evenings  or  on  week- 
ends. 

4.  Pollowup  on  applicants  In  many  cases 
applicants,  after  a  considerable  number  of 
contacts,  stopped  communicating  with  CWD 
In  these  cases,  the  records  show  that  case- 
workers merely  sent  followup  letters  stating 
that.  If  CWD  did  not  hear  from  the  applicant. 
the  applications  would  be  withdrawn  Usu- 
ally, CWD  received  no  resp<irLse  to  these  let- 
ters and  did  not  attempt  to  make  home  vlslt.3 
to  determine  the  reasons  for  the  loss  nf 
Interest  by  the  applicant  In  the  foster  home 
program 

In  addition,  several  applicants  requested 
that  action  on  their  applications  be  tempo- 
rarily deferred  for  varl'^us  p>ersonal  reasons 
In  these  cases.  caf.PW'>rlcers  asked  the  appli- 
cants to  contact  CWD  when  they  were  ready 
for  the  caseworkers  to  resume  prticesslng  the 
applications  rather  than  the  caseworkers 
taking  an  affirmative  approach  by  keeping  In 
touch  with  the  applicants. 

On  October  31.  1363.  the  Acting  President. 
Board  of  Commls.slonpr?,  mfi'rtped  us  that, 
while  approval  of  roster  h^mes  should  not  be 
subject  to  unrealistic  criteria.  It  must  be 
emphasized  that  DPW  Is  legally  re8p<ins;bl» 
for  the  safety  and  well-being  of  children 
placed  In  foster  homes  and.  therefore  f^'Ster 
home  care  service  must  place  heavy  reliance 
on  foster  parents  and  every  reasonable  pre- 
caution must  be  taken  before  contracting  for 
foster  home  care  With  res{)ect  to  req-ilred 
physical  examination  of  foster  p.u-ent.s,  he 
stated  that  It  la  a  practice  nf  DPW  to  p«-rmlt 
prospective  foster  parents  to  use  their  own 
doctors  when  this  is  more  convenient  to  the 
applicants. 

The  Acting  President  Informed  us  also  that 
the  foster  home  cases  referred  to  CWD  by  the 
General  Accounting  Offlce  had  been  analysed 
and  the  results  were  being  used  In  the  fur- 
ther development  of  guidelines  for  review  and 
approval  of  foster  home  applications  The 
Acting  President  f  urth-r  stated 

"We  have  assured  the  Senate  Approprl.:^- 
tlons  Subcommittee  in  the  hearings  this  year 
that  Increased  scrutiny  and  analysis  will  be 
given  to  all  rejected  applications  Also,  that 
an  affirmative  approach  will  be  used  In  fol- 
lowing up  all  applications  on  hand.  Including 
those  deferred  for  various  reasons  " 
Effect  of  regu''i'inn<  of  Dt<t'-'ct  of  Co'u'mhia 

Depa'tment  o'  Pub'.i'-  Hculth.  an  t'-lertion 

of  foster  homei 

CWD  caseworkers  cxpref.sed  the  opinion 
that  the  Department  of  Public  Health  st.md- 
ards  were  sometimes  too  restrictive  They 
stated  that  In  some  ca.'ses  the  physlctl  qu  \r- 
ters  of  applicants  were  adequate  for  f'i.ster 
home  care  of  children,  but,  because  of  cer- 
tain Department  of  Public  Health  restric- 
tions, the  homes  were  rejected  CWD  offi- 
cials advised  us  that,  .ilthough  the  reco'ds 
Indicated  that  only  .i  few  homes  were  not 
approved  because  of  housing  and  other  reg- 
ulations of  the  Depirtment  of  Public  Health, 
these    families    ni.iv    influence    manv    others 


and  thus  prevent  applications  from  other 
families  CWD  officials  advl.sed  us  also  that. 
In  the  screening  process  prior  to  the  appli- 
cation Interview  s«)me  families  either  tie- 
came  disinterested  or  were  discouraged  by 
CWD  from  submitting  an  application  If  early 
Information  indicated  shortcomings  In  hous- 
ing 

Out  review  of  all  f'leter  home  appllcatlcjns 
rejected  d\irlng  calendar  year  1D6'J  dlsclof.ed 
tha'  t.he  failu.'-e  to  meet  health  require- 
ments were  cited  In  only  4  of  the  50  c;uses  ivs 
the  rea.son  for  rejection  In  these  four  cases, 
the  rciusons  given  were  (  1 )  lnad»'<)u.ite 
lighting  and  ventilation  In  a  proposed  biuse- 
ment  sleeping  room.  (2)  no  window  In  lyi 
upstairs  bedrnim,  i3t  InsutTlrlerit  sleeping 
spare  for  applicant's  children  and  foster 
children,  and  i4t  only  one  rixjm  a\HlIable 
for  sleeping  quarters 

We  found  that  there  Is  considerable  In- 
consistency between  the  Department  of  Pub- 
lic Health  requirements  lor  f(xster  homes 
and  the  conditions  under  which  children 
are  permitted  to  live  at  Junior  Village  For 
e.xample,  the  health  st.indards  for  foster 
homes  require  at  least  50  square  feel  for 
sleeping  purp'>8e8  per  occupant  for  multiple 
ix-cupants  and  a  distance  of  at  least  3  feet 
between  each  bed  At  Junior  Village  ti.e 
children  have  been  sleeping  in  extrenieiy 
crowded  quarters  On  June  12.  1963,  Junior 
Village  population  was  814  which  was  73 
percent  above  capacity  On  that  dav  there 
Wis  an  average  of  only  22  square  feet  for 
sleeping  purp<jses  per  occupant,  exclusive  of 
the  children  under  4  years  of  age.  The  space 
per  occupant  ranged  from  about  17  to  31 
square  feet  Only  In  a  few  Instances  was 
there  a  space  of  3  feet  or  more  between  beds 
In  many  Instances  the  beds  were  so  cli>se 
together  that  the  children  could  not  ger  into 
the  beds  from  either  side  Many  children 
slept  In  Junior-size  hunk  beds  and  in  at  lea.«t 
two  of  the  cottages,  more  than  one  child 
slept  In  a  single  Junior-size  bed  If  the 
health  standards  for  foster  homes  were  ap- 
plied at  Junior  Village,  either  most  of  the 
cott*iges  would  have  to  be  closed  or  the  pop- 
ulation would  have  to  be  substantially 
decreased. 

The  Acting  President.  Board  of  Commis- 
sioners, Informed  us  tn  October  31.  1963. 
that 

"We  are  required  to  follow  the  health 
standards,  established  oy  the  Department  of 
Public  Health,  In  the  operation  of  Junior 
Village  It  Is  recognU?d  that  some  of  the 
conditions  reported  can  be  considered  to  be 
health  hazards  However.  It  Is  again  pointed 
out  that  under  24-hour  supervisory  control 
.  inditlons  may  be  condoned  at  Junior  Vil- 
lage which  cannot  t>e  tolerated  In  a  foster 
h>jme  " 

We  believe  that  there  Is  some  question  as 
to  whether  the  24-hour  supervisory  control 
conditions  adequately  Justlfv  the  over- 
crowded conditions  at  -Tunlor  Village  which 
would  not  be  permissible  or  to'erated  In 
foster  homes 

Furthermore  none  of  the  cottager  are 
f^)u;ppe<l  with  Are  escapes  The  majority 
>f  the  children  sleep  on  the  second  floor  of 
the  cottages,  most  of  which  have  only  two 
narrow  wooden  stairways  leading  to  the  first 
tli,iiir  in  this  connection,  the  following  In- 
formation w.is  submitted  by  DPW  during  the 
June  1963  hearings  bef(jre  the  Subcommittee 
of  the  Committee  on  Appropriations.  House 
if  Repre.sentatlvea.  on  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia appropriations  for  fiscal  year  1964  ip 
608) 

"The  old  buildings,  with  the  exception  of 
Harrison  Coit.ak,'e.  are  permanent-type  struc- 
tures Thev  are  overcrowded  but  are 
equipped  with  a  complete  tire  sprinkler  sys- 
tem •  •  •  funds  are  rcqufsted  In  the  B 
budget  for  •  •  •  outside  tire  escapes  The 
I  outside  fire  escapes)  arc  not  required  but 
the    Department   considers    thern    desirable" 
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Delays  in  filing  petitions  and  obtaintna  eou 
commitments     result     in     extendiZTul 
length,     of    stay     for    children    at    J«^ 
Village  """• 

We  found  that  delays  in  flUng  petitio-. 
nd  obtaining  court  commltmenu  of  chlldfT 
s  wards  of  CWD.  who  cannot  be  returaS 
to  their  own  or  relatives  homes,  contrlbuJ 
to  extending  the  periods  of  sUy  at  Junta, 
Village  Some  of  these  children  remalniB 
Junior  Village  for  long  perl.Kls  of  time  bi^ 
cause  definite  plans  to  place  them  in  fo«L 
homes  are  not  usually  made  until  they  m 
committed  to  CWD  by  the  Juvenile  com 

The  Child  Welfare  Division  Is  charged  with 
the  responsibility  for  filing  petitions  fa 
commitment  of  children  by  the  Juvenile 
court  IS  wards  of  CWD  In  our  review  at  th. 
68  petitions  filed  by  CWT)  during  calentU, 
year  1961  and  of  the  182  petitions  filed  Ib 
Calendar  year  1962,  we  found  that  the  aver- 
age  lapse  of  time  between  the  children'!  ad- 
mission to  Junior  Village  and  the  filing  oj 
petitions  was  118  days  In  1961  and  254  dayi 
In  1962  In  43,  or  17  percent,  of  the  caaei 
examined,  we  found  that  the  r>etltlon8  »«?» 
filed  a  year  or  more  after  the  children  wtn 
admitted  to  Junior  Village  We  were  In- 
formed  by  the  Chief,  CWD,  th.it  the  prlmarj 
reason  for  the  delay  in  tiling  petitions  wu 
the  heavy  backlog  in  Juvenile  court  When 
a  heavy  backlog  exists,  by  the  time  the  cu* 
Is  heiird  the  circumstances  In  the  case  maj 
have  changed  and  the  petition  would  han 
to  be  updated,  or.  In  some  Instances,  th« 
cases  may  have  been  closed  and  the  petl- 
tlons  would  have  to  be  withdrawn 

In  many  InstiUices  court  commltmenu 
were  not  obtained  until  several  months  after 
the  petitions  were  tiled.  For  calendar  year 
1962,  we  found  27  Instances  where  the  com- 
mr.ment  was  obtained  after  periods  of  3  to ! 
months  and  10  Instances  where  the  period 
was  over  6  months. 

We  believe  that  DPW  should  establUh 
policies  and  procedures  for  prompt  filing  of 
petitions  for  commitment  of  children  ad- 
mitted to  Junior  Village  ar.d  that  the  Boird 
of  Coma^lssloner:;  .'hould  attempt  to  obtain 
an  Increase  In  the  time  allotted  by  the  Ju- 
venile court  to  hear  CWD  commfrrent  caaet 

The  Acting  President  Board  of  CommU- 
sloners  informed  us  on  OcUiber  31,  1968 
that  DPW  had  adequate  policies  and  pnct- 
dures  tor  the  tiling  of  commitments  ud 
th.it  commitment  ix>tltlonB  were  filed  with- 
out del.iy  after  Judgment  to  commit  bid 
been  made  He  also  stated  that  a  full-tlm« 
llai.  on  with  the  Juvenile  court  was  being 
requested  in  the  1964  budget  He  stated 
further  that  the  B.)ard  of  Com mls.s loners  h»d 
contacted  the  Juvenile  court  relative  to  CWD 
commitment  cases  and  that  the  court  wy 
now  allo'lng  adequate  time  to  hear  then 
cases  With  additional  court  calendar  tlmi. 
he  believed  that  commitments  of  children 
as  wards  of  the  CWD  would  be  expedited. 
Cost  of  providing  care  at  Junior  Village  mucH 

higher    than    at    foster    homes   or   prtpote 

I'l.stituticm.s' 

Our  comparl.son  of  the  costs  to  the  District 
of  providing  care  to  dependent  children  li 
Junior  Village  with  the  costs  of  provKUni 
care  in  foster  homes  and  private  Institution! 
dlscU«ed  that  Junior  Village  costs  were  mudl 
higher 

We  found  that,  during  fiscal  year  1963,  tin 
average  monthly  cost  per  child  at  Junkf 
Village  was  about  $210.  This  amount  o- 
eludes  the  cost  of  medical  services  provWad 
at  District  of  Columbia  General  Hospital  ud 
certain  other  District  facilities,  and  depred- 
ation of  equipment  and  buildings  at  Junto 
Village 

The  current  monthly  basic  board  rate  fcr 
foster  home  care  of  children  In  the  Junk* 
Village  age  group  Is  $57  per  child.  Po«t« 
parent*,  particularly  relatives  of  dependent 
children,    sometimes     voluntarily    accept  » 


im 
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r«te. 


In 


addition,  the  Dtatrlct  pay* 
allowance,  which  aver- 


•^^^thiv  clothing  allowance,  wiuui*  •»«- 
•  "fiSil  S  per  child,  and  the  Departanent 
••^^r  HeaRh  provides  free  medical  and 
"^  ^''^c"  toU.e  foeter  chUdren  Fol- 
**^^the  monthly  baBlc  board 
2d7or  foster  home 
JJ^by  communities. 


Fol- 

.r«  the  mommy    umbiv    «««»•»*  rates 
""^  ^ur  home  care  by  the  District  In 

Basic  monthly 
hoard  rate » 
W? 

Md 50-«0 


Basic  monthly 
hoard  rate  ^ 

42.50-58 

40-53 

50 

50-60 


^uict  of  Columbia. -- 
prince  Georges  County 
,  In  addition  to  the  basic  board  rates,  there 

^  unaller    allowances    for 
clothing,     school     supplies. 


such 
and 


Items 
spending 


n«   the  amounts  for  these  Items  vary  as 
rrthe  pr^slon  for  medical   and  dental 

ore.  


lioeatlon — Continued 

Montgomery  County,  Md 

Baltimore,  Md 

Fairfax  County,  Va 

Arlington  County,  Va 

Some  dependent  children  are  plaoed  In 
private  Institutions,  particularly  In  cases 
where  CWD  considers  the  children  more 
adaptive  to  Institutional  care  or  group  living 
than  foeter  homes.  We  were  advised  by  CWD 
that  space  In  private  Institutions  Is  limited. 
Monthly  rates  paid  at  private  Institutions 
and  the  number  of  dependent  children  of 
CWD  residing  there  diu-lng  the  month  of 
December  1962  are  shown  in  the  following 
table: 


Institution 


it  \M  »!"'""'  •''-'>■'"'" 

Mfrnweatfi*'''  H"""«'--,  -, 

ry  r^ntfHl  rm.m  Missl.m.---- 
^,  Vincfnl'sHnni.'an.l^chojil. 
^t  j^wph's  Home  and  M'liooL. 


Ti)l*l. 


Location 


Baltimore,  Md 

West  HyattsvIUe,  Md... 

Washington,  D.C 

do 

do .-- 

do 


Monthly 
rate 


$85 
85 
85 
70 
85 
85 


Number  of 
children 


45 

38 

4 

27 
31 


152 


The  above  d^Ua  indicate  that,  from  a  flnan- 
rial  DOlnt  of  view,  operation  of  Junior  Village 
1,  an  expensive  method  of  providing  care  for 
deoendent  children  and  that  considerable 
&avmKS  to  the  District  would  result  from 
P'acement  of  more  children  in  foster  homes 
and  private  institutions,  if  available. 
Cuevorkers  tend  to  curtail  fleldwork  because 

of    inadequate     transportation     arrange- 
ments 

Our  review  Indicated  that  caseworkers  tend 
to  curull  their  fleldwork  because  of  Inade- 
quate transportation  arrangements. 

According  to  CWDs  policy,  caseworkers  are 
expected  to  be  In  the  field  B  minimum  of  3 
days  a  week  We  found,  however,  that,  on 
the  avenige,  CWD  caseworkers  spend  less 
than  2  days  a  week  making  field  visits. 

CWD  has  had  nine  District -owned  cars 
ivailable  for  caseworkers  since  fiscal  year 
IMS  Repeated  Internal  requests  have  been 
'mide  for  additional  cars,  but  none  have  been 
received  During  this  period  additional  case- 
workers have  been  added  to  the  staff,  thus  re- 
ducing the  number  of  cars  available  to  each 
caseworker;  the  ratio  of  caseworkers  to  cars 
has  increased  from  6  to  1  In  fiscal  year  1955 
tc  9  to  1  In  fiscal  year  1963. 

Our  examination  disclosed  that  poor  utili- 
zation wa£  made  of  the  District-owned  cars 
assi/ned  to  CWD  A  report  prepared  by  CWD 
lor  April  1963  disclosed  that  the  cars  were 
used  only  57  percent  of  available  time.  Some 
cars  were  used  for  parts  of  days  while  others 
were  not  used  at  all  on  some  days.  An  exami- 
nation of  the  May  13.  1963,  record  of  use  of 
cars  disclosed  that  cars  were  Idle  partially 
because  the  ca.seworkers  assigned  to  them  re- 
mained In  the  otnce  or  were  unable  to  con- 
tact clients.  In  these  instances  an  alternate 
&MiKnme:.t  of  the  cars  was  not  made. 

Many  of  the  caseworkers  used  their  private 
automobiles.  However,  several  caseworkers 
have  advised  us  that  they  are  reluctant  to 
use  their  own  cars,  because  the  8-cent-per- 
mile  reimbursement  rate  Is  not  considered 
sutQclent  for  gas  and  oil,  excessive  wear  and 
tear  caused  by  children  and  bad  roads,  and 
higher  Insurance  premiiims. 

The  lack  of  adequate  transportation  ar- 
rangements appears  to  contribute  to  the  case- 
workers' failures  to  meet  CWD's  minlmtun 
expectations  regarding  frequency  of  field 
visits  and  results  in  impairing  the  effective- 
ness of  casework. 


We  believe  that  CWD  needs  to  make  more 
adequate  transportation  arrangements  for 
social  workers.  Such  arrangements  should 
Include  better  utilization  of  available  Dls- 
trtct-owned  cars  and.  If  necessary,  might  In- 


clude (1)  obtaining  additional  District- 
owned  cars,  (2)  raising  the  mileage 
allowance  for  use  of  privately  owned  cars, 
and  (3)  using  more  extensively  public  trans- 
portation, such  as  buses  and  taxlcabs. 

We  were  informed  by  the  Acting  President, 
Board  of  Commissioners,  on  October  31,  1963, 
that  funds  for  10  additional  automobiles  for 
CWD  had  been  requested  in  the  1964  budget 
and  that  procedures  had  been  changed  to 
provide  better  control  and  more  effective  use 
of  the  District-owned  vehicles.  He  stated 
that  consideration  was  also  being  given  to 
making  more  use  of  buses  and  taxlcabs  by 
social  workers  and  to  possibly  increasing  the 
mileage  rate  allowance. 

Delays  in  constructing  and  occupying  new 
buildings  at  Junior  Village 

We  found  that  a  lack  of  coordination  be- 
tween the  District  of  Columbia  Department 
of  Sanitary  Engineering  and  the  contractor 
and  numerous  change  orders  results  in  de- 
lays in  completing  the  constructloh  of  three 
cottages  and  an  infl^rmary  and  admissions 
building  at  Junior  Village.  We  found,  also, 
that  the  failure  of  DPW  to  make  realistic 
plans  for  staffing  resulted  in  an  undue  delay 
in  occupying  the  completed  Infirmary  and 
admissions  building. 

In  September  1961  the  District  of  Columbia 
Department  of  Buildings  and  Grounds 
awarded  two  contracts  for  construction  of 
three  new  cottages  and  an  infirmary  and 
admissions  building.  Following  is  a  table 
showing  pertinent  data  relating  to  these 
contracts: 


Type  of  building 

Original 

contract 

cost 

Actual 
cost 

Scheduled 

completion 

date 

Date  completed 

$835,000 
365,  000 

$871,821 
'  385, 026 

Oct.    19,1962 
July    13.1962 

Dec.  12,  1962  (1  cottage);  Dec.  12,  1962 

Infirmary  and  admissions  build- 
ing. 

(2  cottages). 

1  Includes  $10,000  estimate  for  chanpe  order  Xo.  7  for  revisinp  grading  and  providinp  additional  gutters,  catch 
basin  and  drain  due  to  latent  water  condition;  final  cost  had  not  been  determined  at  June  14,  1963. 

cottages  and  resulted  In  a  delay  of  about  60 
days  In  completion  of  the  contract.  It  was 
found    necessary   to  Issue   32   other   change 


The  Installation  of  sewerlines  and  water 
mains  for  all  the  above  construction  was 
planned  to  be  made  by  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia Department  of  Sanitary  Engineering, 
and  such  work  was  started  on  June  26,  1962. 
On  July  27,  1962,  this  work  was  stopped  after 
only  a  part  of  the  lines  were  installed  be- 
cause of  running  sand  and  water,  necessity 
to  cross  an  access  road,  and  Interference  with 
the  work  of  the  contractor's  employees  who 
worked  In  close  proximity  to  those  of  the 
Department  of  Sanitary  Engineering.  It 
was  decided  that  the  contractor  would  com- 
plete the  Installation  of  the  sewerlines  and 
water  mains.  This  change  in  arrangements 
was  accomplished  through  a  change  order  in 
the  contract  for  construction  of  the  three 


orders  to  the  contract;  these  change  orders 
increased  construction  costs,  but  did  not 
require  an  extension  of  time  for  completion. 
Information  furnished  by  the  Department 
of  Buildings  and  Grounds  disclosed  that  20 
of  the  33  change  orders  were  to  make  cor- 
rections for  omissions  and  errors  in  the  draw- 
ings prepared  under  the  original  architec- 
tural and  engineering  contract.  The  addi- 
tional cost  occasioned  by  the  20  change  orders 
aggregated  $11,216.  Following  is  a  stunmary 
of  the  nine  change  orders  where  the  addi- 
tional costs  exceeded  $500. 


Change 

order 
number 


1 

2 

6 

14 

16 

ao 

22 

26 
27 


Date  of 
order 


Mar.  20, 1962 

do  -  

May  2,1962 
Sept.  10. 1962 

do 

Oct.  2, 1962 
Dec.  14.1962 
Mar.  7.1963 
Mar.  27. 1963 


Reason  for  chanpe 


Additional  reinforcing  steel  in  foundation -- - -• 

Additional  shelving  for  toy  storage -■ 

Additional  waterproofing  of  certain  exterior  walls - 

Relocate  roof  drains  to  permit  flashing - - 

Furr  aroimd  downspouts.  _ ' 

Interior  signs  for  1  cottage — "■ 

Metal  louvers  and  frames  In  lieu  of  wood- - -.""T'V /^iVi^.V 

Support^  for  accordion  doors  attached  to  structural  members,  In  lieu  of  celling 
Additional  yard  drain  and  storm  sewer  at  clmic. 


Total. 


Amount 


$992 

927 

571 

1,000 

783 

611 

1.916 

1.482 

1,520 


0,811 


The  remaining  11  change  orders  ranged 
from  $33  to  $468  and  resulted  In  total  addi- 
tional costs  of  $1,405.  An  official  of  the  De- 
partment of  Buildings  and  Grounds  advised 
us  that  the  contract  does  not  provide  for  any 
recourse  against  the  architect. 


The  other  13  change  orders,  aggregating 
about  $25,000,  consisted  principally  of  In- 
stalling the  sewer  and  water  mains  referred 
to  above  ($19,300),  grading  changes  In  park- 
ing areas,  relocation  of  waterllnes  ($2,500), 
lowering     elevation     of     loading     platforms 
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(12.200).  and  provldlnj?  lead  flashing  for  roof 
drains  Instead  uf  plastic   i  $1.0001 

One  of  the  three  LMtta(?es  was  accepted 
from  the  contractor  on  December  IJ.  19tJ2, 
and  the  other  two  were  ttccepted  on  Decem- 
ber 21.  1962.  about  60  d.iys  after  the  sched- 
uled completion  date,  all  three  cottatces  »ere 
occupted  Unmed;at«'ly  iifter  acceptance  The 
contractor  had  been  all'  wed  i  60-day  exten- 
sion because  of  ^ne  ihaiik^e  order  and  u 
10-day  extension  because  of  severe  weather 
conditions. 

The  Infirmary  and  idmuslons  building  was 
accepted  from  the  contractor  for  rxTCupancy 
on  March  8,  1963.  almost  240  days  after  the 
.scheduled  completlnn  date  Only  99  days  of 
the  delay  was  attributable  to  change  orders 
and  to  a  stop  order  issued  on  December  12. 
1981.  for  which  the  contractor  was  grunted 
extensions  of  t;me. 

There  were  12  change  orders  to  the  con- 
tract. The  principal  changes  involving 
added  c  )St.s  were  1  1 )  to  provide  additional 
dump  rooting  and  metallic  waterproofing 
($2,000).  (2 1  t'l  make  extensive  Individual 
room  changes  if.58UO),  and  i3)  to  revise 
grading  and  provide  additional  gutters,  catch 
basin,  manhole,  and  drain  les^timated  at 
$10,000). 

The  contract  lor  the  intirmary  and  adails- 
slons  building  contains  a  clause  for  liqui- 
dated damagfs  providing  for  a  penalty  of  $70 
a  day  for  dela\  On  July  J2.  1963.  we  were 
advised  by  the  Director.  Department  of 
Buildings  and  Grounds.  th;it  it  appears  that 
the  District  will  assess  the  contractor  for 
liquidated  damages.  At  the  time  the  build- 
ing was  accep'ed  for  occupancy,  access  to 
the  buUdlng  was  not  readily  available  be- 
cause walks  had  not  been  installed  In  addi- 
tion, land.-icapuig  had  not  bten  completed 

At  June  30.  1963.  the  Infirmary  and  admis- 
sions building  had  not  been  occupied  <jr  put 
into  use  by  Junior  Village  This  situation 
resulted  from  the  failure  of  DPW  to  make 
realistic  plans  for  staffing  the  facility  The 
flscal  year  1963  revised  budget  did  not  In- 
clude a  request  f  >r  .iddltlonal  statf  to  operate 
the  building.  On  March  12.  1963.  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  Junior  Village  Infornied  the 
Acting  Director.  DPW,  that  the  bul'dlng  was 
ready  for  occupancy  but  that  there  was  no 
staff  to  operate  the  adm'sslons  unit 

The  Acting  Director.  DPW,  requested  the 
District  Budget  Officer  on  April  16.  1963.  to 
authorize  staff  for  the  Infirmary  unit  for  the 
remainder  of  rticil  year  1963.  but  made  no 
request  for  additional  staff  for  the  admis- 
sions unit.  On  June  18.  1963.  the  District 
Budget  Officer  requested  additional  Informa- 
tion from  thf  A'lng  Director.  DP'.V  con- 
cerning the  statn.-'g  pattern  proposed  It  the 
Infirmary  and  admL-^f !or..s  buildings,  com- 
pared with  the  stafl  presently  authorized, 
and  the  actual  opening  date  of  the  facility. 
The  Di-strlct  of  Culumbia  Budget  Officer  fur- 
ther advised  the  Acting  Director  of  DPW. 
that:  ■■Up<^>n  receipt  of  the  above  Informa- 
tion we  will  dftermlne  the  proper  course  of 
action  to  be  taken  '  Thus,  at  this  late  date, 
no  final  action  had  been  taken  to  stafl  the 
facility.  The  Districts  fiscal  year  1964 
budget  did  not  include  a  request  for  staff 
necessary  to  operate   the  building. 

We  were  advl.";ed  bv  the  Administrator  of 
Junior  Village  that  the  Infirmary  section  of 
the  building  was  expected  to  be  opened  about 
July  15.  1963:  starring  was  to  be  accompli- hed 
by  the  transfer  if  six  nurses  from  District 
of  Columbia  Village  and  by  using  emplovees 
presently  assigned  to  Junior  Village  How- 
ever, there  were  no  current  plans  for  staffing 
of  the  admissions  section  of  the  building 

On  October  31,  1963.  the  Acting  President. 
Board  of  Comoil&sloners,  informed  us  that. 
rather  than  there  beln,.:  a  lack  of  coordina- 
tion   between    the    Department   of   Sanitary 


Engineering  and  the  contractor  isee  p  29), 
the  District  found  that  for  the  construction 
of  the  three  cottages  there  was  a  lack  of  com- 
n^unlcatlon  between  the  Department  of 
Buildings  and  Grounds  and  the  Department 
of  Sanitary  Engltiecrtng  concenUng  the  phys- 
ical condition  of  the  terrain  and  the  con- 
tractor's activities  With  respect  to  liqui- 
dated damages  for  delay  In  completing  the 
Infirmary  and  admlaslona  building  (see  p. 
'S2  I ,  we  were  informed  that  liquidated  dam- 
ages for  72  days  at  $70  a  day  (5.040)  were 
.lise&sed  against  the  contractor,  who  has  filed 
an  appeal  with  the  District  of  Columbia  Con- 
tract Appeals  Board  The  District  agrees 
that  delays  were  enciiuntered  In  opening  the 
infirmary  and  admissions  building  because 
of  staffing  requirements:  the  Infirmary  sec- 
tion was  opened  on  July  15.  1963.  and  the 
admissions  sectloji  was  scheduled  for  open- 
ing on  or  about  November  1.  1963  The  Act- 
ing President  further  stated  that  fX)sltlons 
to  adequately  staff  the  admlSAloiw  unit  were 
included  in  the  1964  budget  and  that  in  the 
Interim  the  District  of  Columbia  Budget 
Office  had  approved  temporary  posltlcjns  un- 
til the  enactment  of  the  1964  Appropriation 
Act. 

Lack  of  empnas'La  on  need  for  parents  to  a.\- 
fume  responsibiliCy  fur  support  of  their 
children 

Our  review  indicated  that  thr*  District  had 
jilaced  Insufficient  emphasis  on  the  need 
for  parents  to  assume  responslblUty  for  sup- 
port of  their  children 

Parents  make  relatively  small  j)ayments 
toward  the  support  of  children  in  Junior 
Village:  The  CWD  Is  res[Kinslble  for  arrang- 
ing for  the  care  and  welfare  of  most  of 
the  children  at  Junior  Village.  CWDs  main 
goal  Is  to  try  to  return  the  children  lo  their 
families  To  accomplish  this  objective 
CWD  needs  to  know,  among  other  things,  the 
financial  resources  available  to  the  parents. 
The  CWD  manual  provides.  In  part,  as  fol- 
lows: 

"Every  parent  haa  a  moral  and  legal  re- 
sponsibility to  support  his  child  and  shnuld 
be  helped  to  assume  his  responsibility  The 
positive  values  of  a  parent's  assuming  his 
financial  responsibilities  toward  his  child  are 
of  such  significance  that  support  payments 
even  when  very  small,  are  desirable.  Such 
payments  indicate  that  the  parent  is  dis- 
charging a  basic  responsibility  expected  of 
him  by  his  child  and  by  society  •  •  •  such 
payments  are  a  tangible  means  by  which 
the  parent  can  remain  In  the  child's  lite 

On  the  basis  of  Information  supplied  by 
CWD.  the  Office  of  Investigations  and  Collec- 
tions I  OIC  I .  DPW,  has  the  responsibility  for 
actually  making  and  revising  financial  agree- 
ments with  the  parents  of  CWD  children 
whose  care  Is  provided  for  by  the  District 
Prior  to  October  1962.  CWD  caseworkers  made 
referrals  only  In  cases  where,  in  the  case- 
worker's opinion,  the  parents  were  able  to 
make  financial  contributions:  beginning  In 
October  1962,  CWD  caseworkers  were  rf  quired 
to  refer  all  cases  to  OIC. 

CWD  has  the  responsibility  to  furnish 
OIC  with  Information  regarding  the  child's 
status  and  the  parents  situation,  OIC  makes 
.irrangements  for  parents  to  come  to  Its  of- 
fice for  an  Interview  and  to  present  proof  (jf 
resources  available  to  the  parents,  such  as  an 
earning  slip,  evidence  of  debt,  or  a  U  '-j  Em- 
ployment Service  card.  In  cases  where  the 
parents  claim  that  they  are  unemployed  In 
the  event  OIC  determines  that  the  parents 
have  sufficient  resources,  according  to  an 
established  budget  for  the  family  size,  the 
parents  are  required  to  enter  Into  an  agree- 
ment to  make  monthly  contributions  to  the 
support  of  any  child  under  the  care  of  C\^T) 
If  a  parent  refuses  to  sign  the  agreement. 
the  case  Is  referred  to  the  CWD  caseworker 


^^^'  July  Si 

concerned    for    recommendation   as  to  „  l^ 
sequent  action      tjuch  action  may  take  th 
!orm    of    delaying    collections,    waiving  ul 
agreement     because    of     particular    clrcam 
stances  in  the  cabe.  or  seeking  court  action^ 
enforce  payment      Similarly,  if  paymenu  JS 
discontinued    after    an    agreement   is  slenfl 
by  a  parent,  OIC  refers  the  case  to  the  CWn 
social  worker  for  a  recommendation  as  to  th 
course  of  action  to  be  taken      Generally  su^ 
action    may    be    to    suspend    payment    stnd 
dunning  letters,  or  seek  court  action' 

Our  examination  disclosed  that  CWD  case- 
workers  were  currently  requesting  oic  to 
make  financial  ln\estlgatlons  of  parents  with 
children  at  Junior  Village  However,  as  inaj. 
cated  below,  the  total  amounts  cuUectetl  uc 
der  parental  agreements  have  been  relauveij 
small.  ' 

.4  moun: 
Fiscal  year:  collectei 

l^^y - $18  ly 

136^ --- -      18  sot 

19^1-  — 2'2  768 

1962 ..._      24  884 

1963 20.i»7 

lu  flscal  year  19G3.  collections  were  recelvtd 
from  415  families  who  paid  an  average  of 
$48  43  annually,  and.  in  llscal  year  196'2.  col- 
lections were  received  from  H43  families  who 
m.ide  a-.erage  annual  payments  of  $72  55 

We  found  that  OIC  infrequently  made  field 
Investigations  to  determine  resources  of  par- 
enXs.  The  CWD  caseworkers.  In  most  la- 
stances,  did  not  m.ike  imy  effort  to  deter- 
mine concealed  resources  which  may  have 
been  available  to  the  parents  Only  oca- 
slonally  did  the  caseworkers  request  that  aa 
investigation  of  this  type  be  made  by  tlM 
Office  of  Investigations  and  Collections,  t 
our  interviews  with  CWD  ciuscworkers  and 
our  review  of  case  files,  we  found  th;u  they 
made  only  a  limited  number  of  visits  to  the 
homes  of  parents  and  therefore  had  little 
opportunity  to  determine  financial  resources 
through  physical  Inspection  of  home  S'i'- 
roundlngs  and  discussions  with  parents  and 
neighbors  In  some  Instances,  no  visits  had 
been  made  during  a  6-month  perl'd 

During  our  review,  visits  were  made  to  40 
homes  of  parents  whose  children  had  bees 
admitted  to  Junior  VUl.ige  during  calendar 
years  1961  and  1962  and  were  still  at  Juniar 
Village  on  April  11.  1963.  This  review  In- 
volved 120  children,  representing  about  U 
percent  of  the  population  at  Junior  Vlllap 
on  that  d.ite.  Our  examination  of  the  rec- 
ords of  OIC  disclosed  that  resources  Investi- 
gations had  been  made  of  30  of  the  40  par- 
ents whose  homes  were  visited  during  ou; 
review.  To  June  30.  1963.  8  of  these  parent* 
had  contributed  a  total  of  *259  for  the  sup- 
port of  38  children  under  agreemenu  en- 
tered into  between  May  1,  1961.  and  May  1 
1963  At  June  30.  1963,  all  of  these  parena 
were  In  arrears  In  their  paymentB;  the 
amount  of  arrears  ranged  from  ?40  to  11822 
aJid  tot-iiled  $4,437 

At  June  30.  1963.  a  total  of  about  $198  000 
was  receivable  from  412  parents  with  whom 
agreements  had  t>een  entered  Into  M- 
though  an  actual  aging  of  these  accountt 
has  not  been  prepared  by  OIC,  we  were  ad- 
vised by  an  OIC  employee  that  ab(.)Ut  95  per- 
cent of  the  piu'ents  were  delinquent  In  mai- 
ing  payments  and  iibout  30  to  35  percent 
of  the  accounts  d.ited  back  to  1960  or  prior 
During  flscal  year  1963.  OIC  had  1.046 
p;irental  support  referrals  to  process,  of 
which  401  were  completed,  leaving  a  b*l- 
ance  of  644  on  hand  at  June  30,  190- 
.^gTeement3  to  pay  were  reached  In  151  In- 
stances for  monthly  payments  totaling  slxwt 
$5,200  agreements  were  not  reached  In  3M 
of  the  referrals  primarily  because  of  ^ 
parents  Hnanclal  Inability  to  contribute  W 
the  support  of  their  children. 


,.«  of  the  sizable  amounts  due  but 

ID  "  !L    under   parental   support  agree- 

uncollecteu  backlog  of  referrals  to 

^ctt  and  the  'B^    ^^   ^^^^^^^  ^^^^  ^dl- 

•*  P^iTtTphasls  should  be  placed  on  obUln- 
aonal  «^P"'r„reements  and  making  collec- 
^  »"PP^"  "^l^   believe    that   consideration 
UO"^, .  C:  Biven   to   undertaking  a  program 
•^."  ,H  mvestlgatlons  to  determine  whether 
of  "''i  'I^e  cot"pletelv  and  accurately  dls- 
^ns  their  financial  resources. 
"^      MR  letter  of  October  31.  1963,  the  Acting 
,H.nt    Board   of   Commissioners,   agreed 
Th'^s  concerning  the  need  for  obtaining 
^  J^  agreements  and  making  collections. 
*!"  «re  informed  that  this  was  being  ac- 
IniKhed  through  efforts  to  maintain  new 
*!'  on  a  current  basis  and  U>  reduce  the 
^kioe    in    making     support     agreements. 
^thVespect  to  making  field  investigations. 
1  were  Informed  that  the  Office  of  Investl- 
«rions  and  Collections  is  doing  this  when. 
»:"    opinion,  such  Investigations  are  neces- 
^v     He  infonned  us  further  that  the  De- 
Zrunent  Is  giving  close  scrutiny  to  the  re- 
iu'ts  of  these  efforts  and  by  December  31. 
'963   should  be  able  to  determine  whether 
Iddltlonal  staff  is  required  to  cope  with  the 
large  number  of  referrals  from  the  CWD. 

Some  parents  may  be  using  Junior  Village 
u  a  child  care  center  or  depository  for  chll- 
(inn-  Durlhg  our  examination  of  31  cases 
which  were  bolng  processed  by  the  CWD  In- 
take Cnlt.  involving  93  children  or  about 
'3  percent  of  the  children  who  were  at  Jun- 
ior Village  on  January  24,  1963.  we  found 
indications  In  17  of  the  cases.  Involving  51 
children.  tRat  the  parents  used  Junior  Vil- 
la^ as  a  child  care  center  or  depository  and 
did  little  to  exercise  their  parental  responsi- 
bility 

In  3  of  the  17  cases,  involving  12  children, 
the  parents  left  their  children  at  Junior 
Village  for  periods  of  time  ranging  from  71 
to  306  days  to  enable  them  to  work  or  seek 
emplovment  In  the  other  14  cases,  the 
records  Indicate  that  the  parents  made  only 
limited  efforts  to  reestablish  a  home  for  the 
children  Intone  case,  both  the  fatlier  and 
the  mother  were  employed  and  all  six  of 
their  chlWren  were  at  Junior  Village.  The 
mother  requested  that  the  children  not  be 
placed  In  foster  homes  and,  at  February  27. 
1S63,  the  children  had  been  in  Junior  Vil- 
lage from  253  to  306  days  In  another  case, 
a  fiither  had  requested  that  all  of  his  six 
children  be  placed  in  Junior  Village  because 
the  mother  had  deserted  the  home;  however, 
a  visit  by  the  caseworker  disclosed  that  the 
father  and  mother  were  living  together  and 
were  making  little  or  no  effort  toward  finding 
adequate  quarters  for  their  children.  In 
b.ith  of  the  above  cases  a  resources  investiga- 
tion by  o!c  had  been  requested  by  the 
CWD  caseworker  OIC  sent  letters  to  these 
parents  in  0(  tober  1962  requesting  that  they 
report  for  an  Interview.  The  parents  did 
not  comply  with  this  request,  and  OIC  did 
not  make  a  held  Investigation  in  these  cases 
or  take  unv  followup  action.  Other  cases 
concerned  J.ithers  who  were  working  but 
did  not  acce^jt  their  parental  responslblltlea 
to  support  their  families  and  mothers  who 
chose  to  live  with  paramours  and  neglected 
their  children. 

In  6  of  the  31  cases  It  also  appeared  that 
little  or  no  effort  was  made  by  the  case- 
workers to  find  relatives  or  caretakers  with 
whim  the  children  could  have  been  placed. 
1.1  '  ne  (if  the  six  cases,  the  father  of  seven 
children  reciuested  their  removal  from 
Junior  Village  2  days  after  they  were  placed 
!r.  order  that  he  might  take  the  children  to 
their  grandfather  In  Newport  News,  Va. 
CWD  did  not  comply  with  this  request  be- 
cau.se  of  conflicting  Information  furnished 
by  the  parents  as  to  the  ability  of  the  grand- 
father to  care  for  the  children.     The  records 
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Indicate  that  CWD  did  not  promptly  follow 
up  on  this  matter.  After  the  children  had 
remained  in  Junior  Village  for  116  days, 
CWD  released  them  to  their  parents  and 
they  were  taken  to  the  maternal  grandfather. 
With  regard  to  the  other  five  cases  where 
relatives  or  caretakers  for  possible  place- 
ment of  the  children  were  known,  the  files 
contained  no  evidence  of  any  attempts  by 
CWD  to  make  such  placements. 

Our  visits  to  40  homes  (see  p.  37)  disclosed 
Information  which  indicated  that  46  children 
from  14  families  had  been  placed  in  Junior 
Village  by  parents  who  apparently  were  us- 
ing the  Village  as  a  child  care  center;  the 
parents  showed  a  lack  of  interest  In  their 
children  or  were  making  no  plans  for  them. 
In  addition,  on  the  basis  of  our  discussions 
with  parents,  there  were  indications  that 
possibly  10  of  the  children  from  4  families 
could  have  been  discharged  to  the  parents 
because  the  parents  expressed  a  desire  to  have 
the  children  back  with  them  and  appeared 
to  have  the  physical  facilities  and  financial 
capacity  to  care  for  the  children. 

In  other  instances,  parents  seemed  to  lack 
Interest    In   the    welfare    of    their    children. 
The  parents  apparently  had  made  little  or  no 
effort  to   reestablish   their   families  Hnd  re- 
move   their   children    from    Junior   Village. 
This  attitude  on   the  part  of  some  parents 
may  be  the  result  of   insufficient   followup 
on  the  part  of  the  caseworkers.     The  failure 
to  make  frequent  contacts  with  the  parents 
was  evidenced  by  the  incorrectness  of  the 
recorded   addresses    of   parents.     We   found 
that,  In  25  of  the  40  homes  visited,  the  case 
files '  contained   incorrect  addresses.     If   the 
caseworkers  had  been  making  frequent  visits. 
presumably  the  correct  addresses  of  parents 
would  have  been  recorded  in  the  case  files. 
We   believe    that    the    use   of    the   Junior 
Village  as  a  child  care  center  or  depository 
could  be  reduced  considerably  through  more 
effective  and  timely  study  and  more  frequent 
field  visits  to  homes  by  the  social  workers. 
(Seep.  28.) 

We  were  Informed  by  Acting  President, 
Board  of  Commissioners,  on  October  31,  1963, 
that  efforts  along  these  lines  would  be  inten- 
sified with  the  approval  of  53  positions  re- 
quested In  the  1964  budget. 

Lack  of  timely  prosecution  of  parents  for 
nonsupport  of  children :  Our  review  indicated 
that  parents  who  fail  to  support  their  chil- 
dren are  not  prosecuted  in  a  timely  manner. 


Type  of  disposition 


Nolle  prosequi - • 

Found  not  ftuilty 

Discharged  by  operation  of  law  '  

Placed  or  continued  on  probation,  or- 
dered to  support       

Continued  subject  to  call  of  complain- 
ant  -- 

Commitment  set  aside     

Probation  revoked  and  sentenced 

Original  sentence  Imixised  

Fine  Imposed  .  

Sentenced  to  jail,  suspended       


Total 


separated  between  DPW  referrals  and  those 
initiated  by  others. 

Generally,  there  is  an  average  period  of  2 
months  between   the  date  of  the  DPW  re- 
ferral to  the  Corporation  Counsel's  Office  and 
the   interview   of   the   complainants   by   an 
Assistant    Corporation    Counsel.      Following 
the  interview  there  Is  a  period  of  about  1 
year  in  uncontested  cases  and  about  2  years 
in  contested  cases  between  the  filing  of  the 
information  In  the  Juvenile   court  and  the 
hearing  by  a  judge.    A  heavy  JuvenUe  court 
docket  is  reported  by  the  Corporation  Coun- 
sel's   Office    and    the    executive    director   of 
Juvenile    court    to    be    the    reason    for    the 
lengthy   period    required    for    court    action. 
While  these  legal  processes  are  taking  place, 
the   children  may  be   at  Junior  Village,   at 
foster  homes,  or,  In  some  cases,  a  caretaker- 
relative  may  be  receiving  ADC  payments. 

We  believe  that  the  Board  of  Commis- 
sioners should  consult  with  court  officials 
and  the  Corporation  Counsel  to  examine  In- 
to the  merits  of  placing  greater  emphasis  on 
DPW  nonsupport  cases. 

The  Acting  President.  Board  of  Commis- 
sioners, informed  us  on  October  31.  1963, 
that  the  Board  and  DPW  will  work  with  the 
Corporation  Counsel  and  the  Juvenile  court 
to  examine  the  merits  of  placing  greater 
emphasis  on  DPW  nonsupport  cases. 

The    Acting    President    Informed    us   also 
that  the  average  Interval  between  the  DPW 
referral  to  the  Corporation  Counsel's  Office 
and  the  interview  by  an  Assistant  Corpora- 
tion Counsel  was  3  weeks  in  fiscal  year  1961, 
3  to  4  weeks  In  fiscal  year  1962,  and  6  weeks 
in  fiscal  year  1963.    He  stated  that  the  causes 
for  delays  were  limited  personnel,  fulfillment 
of    other    statutory    duties,    and    personnel 
turnover  requiring  frequent  retraining.    Our 
review  of  DPW  records  for  the  months  Jan- 
uary through  May  1963  disclosed  an  average 
Interval  of  2  months  between  the  DPW  re- 
ferral and  interview  by  an  Assistant  Corpo- 
ration Counsel.     Our  examination  disclosed 
further  that  in  September  1963  this  Interval 
was  reduced  to  about  1  month. 
Miscellaneous  information  developed  during 
our   review 
The  following  section  contains  miscellane- 
ous  Information  developed   during  our  re- 
view, which  is  of  interest  in  consideration 
of  Junior  Village  problems. 

Children  taken  home  on  weekends  and 
holidays:  Our  examination  of  Junior  Village 
records  for  the  months  of  June  and  October 
1962  disclosed  that  a  relatively  small  per- 
centage of  the  total  Junior  Village  popula- 
tion was  taken  home  for  weekend  visits.  The 
percentage  ranged  from  about  3  to  6.5  per- 
cent. In  a  large  number  of  Instances  the 
home  visits  were  for  less  than  an  entire 
weekend  period.  Some  children  went  home 
on  Friday  and  returned  on  Saturday  while 
others  went  home  on  Saturday  and  returned 
on  Sunday. 


CX- 


-1110 


Holiday 


1  Tarties  remarried  or  reconciled,  defendant  or  child 
died,  child  adopted,  etc. 

Referrals  for  court  action  in  nonsupport 
cases  resulting  from  desertion  or  abandon- 
ment of  children  are  initiated  by  DPW  case- 
workers. The  caseworkers  submit  requests 
for  such  action  to  OIC.  Neither  DPW  nor 
OIC  maintained  records  which  readily  dis- 
close information  on  whether  court  action 
had  been  requested  in  each  case.  The 
Juvenile  court  reports  for  fiscal  years  1961 
and  1962  showing  actions  taken  by  the  court 
in  all  criminal  nonsupport  cases  are  sum- 
marized  below.     These   cases   could   not   be 


New  Year's  Day 

Georpe  Washinpton's  Birthday. 

Memorial  Day 

Independence  Day 

Labor  Day.- - 

Veteran?  Day 
Thanksgiving  Day 
Christmas  Day 


Our  review  of  records  concerning  home 
visits  for  all  holidays  during  calendar  year 
1962  disclosed  that  the  greatest  niunber  of 
children  were  on  home  visits  on  New  Year's 
Day.  Thanksgiving  Day.  and  Christmas  Day. 
Following  Is  a  tabulation  showing  the  per- 
cent  of   the   Junior  Village   population  on 
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borne    ▼laiU    during    holidays    In     calendar 
year  1903. 

Ab  lii<llcate<l  above,  the  largest  number  of 
clillclren  (138)  were  on  home  visit  during  the 
ChrUtznAS  period.  Five  of  these  children  did 
not  retxim  to  Junior  Village  and  were  re- 
moved from  the  rolls  The  other  13.3  children 
stayed  at  home  for  a  period  ranging  from 
1  to  19  days  for  an  average  of  6  9  days  each 

Conflnement  in  correctional  inatltutlorLs  of 
persona  who  received  care  at  Junior  Village 
during  their  childhood  We  made  a  limited 
examination  Into  whether  children  who  were 
admitted  to  Junior  Village,  and  thus  ex- 
posed to  Institutional  type  of  care,  sub- 
sequently spent  a  part  of  their  life  In  cor- 
rectional Institutions 

We  selected  502  persons  who  had  been  dis- 
charged from  Junior  Village  and  were  cur- 
rently 18  years  of  age  or  older  We  exiunined 
the  records  at  Children's  Center,  Uiurel.  Md  , 
the  National  Training  School  for  Boys,  and 
the  DUtrlct  of  Columbia  Jail  to  ascertain 
whether  any  of  these  p>ersona  had  been  con- 
fined at  these  correctional  Instltutlon.n 
through  May  1,  19(33 

Our  examination  dlsclf>8ed  that  149  of  tiie 
502  persons  In  the  sample,  or  about  30  per- 


July  si 


cent    had  been  confined  at  these  Institutions; 
.several    persons    had    b^'f-n    confined   at   more 
than    une    lif    the    correctUmal    Institutions 
Polhjwlng   Is    ttie    d-ntlnement    record   of   the 
149  ;)ersiiiia. 


Correctional  Institutions 


rhlldrcii  ^  1.  rr.T,  National  Training 
.■School  (..r  H  >v'.  and  the  District 
o(  Tohiin^  li  J  ill.  . 

ChlMreii  s  (  t-iiu-r  and  the  District  o/ 
Columbia  Jail.  . 

Children's  Center  and  National  Train- 
ing .^chixil  for  Boys,  .  .      .    . 

N^tion.ti  TrulnliiK  School  for  Boys 
in<l  the  I  >i.-itrict  of  Columbia  Jail . , . 

'   ;:!Mnrrj  ' Vriter  only 

Niitional  Training  School  (or  Boys 
only. -    . 

The  l>l3trlct  of  Columbia  Jail  only  .  ' 


Per- 
cent 


N'uiiiUt  of  .i.lrnLsMon.« 

N'uiiiUt  ri( 

l)»'rsoiL'( 

1 

67 
64 
17 

7 
3 

1 
1 

2 

S      .. 

4    

5   

0 

7 ' 

Tiit:tl 

ii\t 

'ercent 


u 


100. 0 


Total. 


20 

2 

8 
82 

8 
21 


140 


13 
17  3 

1    t 

5.4 
SS.0 

5.4 

14.1 


The    following 
persons  l« 


table     8h< 


been 


"»'8    number   nf 
the  t<.tal  sample   (502)   who  had 


leen  confined   at  the   three  correction*!  iT 

ritutloiis,  "'■ 


I:i>-(!tutliin 


100.0 


We  fntind  ■ 
;>e.'-s  ::s  L.id  > 
-'  .'•  n\  re  '1: 
Uibie . 


hn- 


Children's  Center 

ril<Tri.t  "f  {',,:•:;■  > 
\  .;    ini,    lr:.;:,.:,i: 


'r  RO  pfrcpnt  i 
':::"e<l  '.  J'::;! 
.■>li'  'An    in    t:;f' 


HhDCLES 


T  the   149 
r  Village 

f'  llMwlng 


f-r  l!(.ys.. 


We  did  not  attempt  to  ascertain  whether 
the  [HTsons  Included  In  our  te.st  had  been 
confined    at    other    correctional    Instltutloiu 


sCHiui  Lt  I.—  \  :''iii'i>m  to  and  i.,!  l<j-;fj  r-  r/i  Junior    V'lUagt, 
calendar  j/fari  tlt«l  and  198$ 


SCBKDVtx2.—Aidto  depen,U,u  chUdren  (ADC'  artir.tifs  d  I'  .Uu-    \<'i,ia„c,  />_«„ 
(PAD)  and  admilfiOTU  to  JuTiwr  1  !u' !,;r.  ri/r\.i.;r  j,.;'»  ;.<.  ,    ;,,(_*.     ^^ 


l*".! -January 
Fehniary 
Mari-h     ... 

Apnl     

.May      

June 

July      

August 

September, 
Octof>er 
.November 
Decern  Nt 

Total 


Admissions 


White 


1962 — January 

February 

March 

April     

May 

June 

July.        

August  

September . 

October       

Novpml>er 

r>ecember     


4 

17 
27 
13 
13 
26 
12 
26 
21 
10 
6 
10 


185 


Non- 
white 


Total 


Discharges 


White 


118 

122 

60 

77 

58 

85 

87 

100 

62 

75 

60 

05 

67 

70 

«I 

87 

lit 

51 


■■Ml 

57   , 
64  I 


15 
2 
28 
10 
11 
23 
18 
15 
16 
21 
11 
12 


Non- 
whlte 


Total 


860  I     1.045 


101 


73 
63 
54 

71 
82 
00 
63 
64 
57 
58 
77 
110 


862 


22 

8 
23 

8 
15 
17 

0 
18 

0 
15 
17 
12 


Total. 


173 


48 

m 

ll«' 
111 

117 
119 

68 

88 

110 

72 


!J4 


1  r 


S4 


1.090  I     1.2W 


n 

1 
♦  4 

M 

f,  ] 

» 

7W 

28 

96 

10 

47 

20 

76 

10 

106 

13 

85 

14 

53 

16 

60 

8 

75 

20 

100 

170 

881 

Popula- 
tion at 
end  of 
month 


66 
82 
00 
93 

113 
81 
79 
73 
70 
88 

123 


1.053 


55 
66 

87 

122 

57 

96 

116 

98 

67 

86 

83 

120 


1.061 


504 
516 
519 
529 
511 
493 
491 
409 
516 
561 
530 
462 


1961: 


.\ppUca- 

tloosof 

cases 


Num- 
ber 


PAD  activity: 

ADC  applications  approved 

ADC  applications  rejected  (assistance 
denied) ,'t,  4<( 


Per- 
cent 


Children 
include<l  in    Numbfr 
application!)'       o! 


or  cases 


.t'lmltw 

to  Junior 
Num-    Per       \UU|« 
ber      cent 


"I.  .■>  111.  yjtj     5y, 


Total  applications  prooes3«ed 

ADC  --i.=a-^    r  V  ! 


Active   \  i  ' 
tloni 


•Uca- 


477 
506 
543 
500 
567 
500 
600 
648 
648 
660 
710 
674 


Number  of  children  admitted  to  Jun- 
ior VllUee  who  wt'-  IcTi.iwn  t,,  r  \  1 1 
Number   of  chllilren    wlri.irt.  .i    1,,   J  ;:.:  ,r 
Village  who  w.  ri'   ink:.  ..Ml  '  .  r.vl  >    


5.753 
1.668 


Total  numt.  r  ^f  ihlMr.u  iuiuiltted  to 
Junior  Village  (schedule  1) 


1962: 


PAD  activity; 

ADC  applications  approved 

ADC  appllcatloTi.^    re)e<  te<l    ,iv«s;-.tjiii 


100. 0  18. 302 
5.126 


100.0 


denie< 


?plic: 


1    <r      <'V  4    4  4'J9     31.7 


rs 


1:3 

717 


1.041 


371 


1961 

1962 

Number        Pertent 

Number 

Percent 

Population  at  Dec.  31 

White 

.N  on  white 

Total 

90               10  8 

412  ]             80.2 

53 

621 

7.9 
92.1 

413 

100.0 

674 

100.0 

Total  sppllcatlMti')  jr.  .<-.■.<-.■  ! 
ADC  c.Ls..,,v ,....)  '2.544 

Active    Kl'i     ca-ses  iinl   i«'iidliit!  iippU- 

catlon^ 


Number   of  rhlldrrn    idmltted    tn 
Junior  Village  n  \:<>  wcrt-  kii'iwn  t^ 
I'Al) 
Number    of    chlMr.-n     i!:;:Ute.l     t.i    JiinlOf 
Village  who  w>'rf  uiikn  .  ai  t,.  i'  a  1 1 

Total  number  of  ch;Mren  ^idrnittf  I  to 
Junior  Vlll.fie    ^.h.^lu:,-  1 


4.  Ms    lOa  0  l.l.  955    lUU.  0 
8,202 


40) 

131 


«11 
343 


1  »3 


im 
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gcHirni 


^-Children  admiUid  to  Junior  Village,  from  famaie*  known  to  Public 
Assistance  Ihniion,  calendar  yeart  1961  and  I96i 


8CHlD0L»t6.— iJeMOTU  for  admiuioru  to  Junior  ViUage,  calendar  yeart  1961  and  196t 


1961 


Number 

of 
i  families 


rhiMrfn!i'liM'<»"' 

].r,,,r  t..  ^■I"M^^:  . 

Witt.ui  1  niciiitli  lifter  oinslng.. 
iu>.'  ni.'ntliS  lifter  olcsin^- 
)((!  3  inonlli.'i  lifter  clo.sinp. 
3,.,  >\  moiitli-  :ift<T  cldsink'- 
^nr  iiwr.'  ni.T.tli.-i  after  cldSiiiK. 


Number 

of 
children 


11 

5 
2 
2 
6 
25 


Tct..l 


51 


ihiMnn   applications 


ffjfCti'ii 

fhiMrfii  !4'liii'.Iii''i 

"  rriortur.  j.  I'lion..  

W'it.iii  1  ::  .'111  !i  iiftrr  ri  Jectlon      ..- 
1  !,'j!M'IlIh^  iftiTrrjcction 

!,..<  :i,i'iil!is  ;i(l(T  rcjectliin 

j;,,n;!iniil!l,~  iftrrrrjcctinn 

'r;,,r  iii.iri  ii.Miitlis  lifter  rijictlon    ... 

Total.. 
Adfflit!.' !  from  actiM    i'iums  and  iM'ndiiiR 
ipiuii-iitiinL'; - 


Samher  i'f  cM.  Iri  :i 'iidniill«d  to  Junior 
VlUag*  (rcr.i  fniiiiliis  known  to  I'ublic 
Xsslst.iiio  !  ubi'ii  '.si'hedulr  J) 


23 

20 
6 
4 

16 

42 


35 
14 
3 
6 
13 
42 


113 


69 
60 
14 
15 
33 
87 


1962 


Recorded  reason 


Number 

of 
families 


37 
14 
20 
14 
22 
37 


144 


21 
24 
9 
5 
14 
66 


278 
326 


717 


139 

52 


Number 

of 
children 


1961 


1962 


Number 


Percent 


117 

4.') 
57 
49 
65 
76 


409 


Caretaker  HI. -- 

Caretaker  working 

Caretaker  Inadequate 

Caretaker  cruel  to  child. 

Caretaker  mls.«ing 

Caretaker  in  hospital 

Caretaker  in  jail  .     

Child  unmanageable 

Child  a  runaway 

Child  lost, 

Caretaker  lacking  in  income  or  destitute 

and  homeless --• 

Combination  of  above  reasons 

Other  reasons 


58 
19 
93 
13 
93 
110 
33 
37 
16 
11 

312 
119 
131 


5.6 
1.  1 
8.9 
1.2 
8.9 
10.5 
3.2 
3.5 
1.5 
1.0 

29.9 
11.4 
12.6 


Number 


32 
27 
34 
10 
74 
135 
33 
45 
8 
14 

590 
103 
158 


Total  (schedule  1). 


1,045 


100.0 


1,263 


Percent 


2.6 
2.1 
2.7 

.8 

5.8 

10.7 

2.6 

3.5 

.8 
1.1 

46.7 

8.1 

'  12. 6 


100.0 


58 

94 

24 

9 

36 
150 


Schedule  d— Number  of  legitimate  and  illegitimaie  children  at  Junior    ViUa{e, 

Dec.  SI,  196t 


335 


371 
131 


911 


JCSIJl "LE  4. 


-/)i,<;><i,«i.'ic);i  of  children  in  catu  doted  as  a  retuU  oftpeeial  invettigation  of 
r.td  [f^  dependent  children  cates,  through  Feb.  IS,  1963 


Nonwhite 

White 

Total 

Number   Percent 

1 

Number   Percent 

Number 

Percent 

I>egitlmate  

Illegitimate .    

Birth  status  unknown 

277 

289 

55 

44.6 

46.5 

8.9 

32 

6 
15 

60.4 
11,3 
28,3 

309 
295 

70 

45.8 
43.8 
10.4 

Total  (schedule  1)  — 

621 

100.0 

53  i     100.0 

1 

674 

100.0 

Families 

ChUdren 

Number 

Percent 

Number 

Percent 

CIuM'-'D  pliK-v!  in  Junior  \'iUiige; 

1 

1 

1 

12 

0.8 
.8 
.8 

9.1 

2 

3 

3 

36 

0.4 

M.ittuT  ho^iutalired          

.6 

.6 

Fiiir.lly  'l.-stitute  and  homeless 

7.1 

.^hildrtn  n^it  [.Lind  in  Junior  Village 

15 
115 

11.5 

88.5 

■44 

459 

8.7 
91.3 

yntal                                           

130 

100.0 

603 

100.0 

i=tatu.':.t  Frt',  1\  1963: 

\l  Jiini'T  N'illaee. ,_ 

13 

Note.— This  schedule  is  based  upon  statistics  furnished  by  the  Department  of 
Public  Welfare. 

Schedule  7  —Plan  of  care  for  children  discharged  from  Junior  ViUage,  calendar  year 

1961  and  19€t 


In  fnft.T  homes  - ' 

Ki :.  a.«c.l  to  ;r,ot  her  for  homo  care.  _ - 23 

K.  iiiiii.  !  to   it  hiT  relatives  (or  home  care 6 


1961 

1962 

Number 

Percent 

Number 

Percent 

Placed  In: 

Prtrpnts'  or  rplalivps'  liomo'^ 

808 

168 

63 

3 

4 

76.7 

15.9 

6.0 

.3 

.4 

.  7 

802 

173 

72 

76.3 

16.5 

6.8 

C\thar 

-None— child  absconded... 

.....       ^ 

.4 

Total  discharged  (schedule  1) 

1,053 

100,0 

1         1.051 

100.0 

lotal. 


44 


Note.— The  Junior  Village  annual  reports  for  fiscal  years  1961  and  1962  contain 
statistics  showing  that  77  percent  of  the  children  discharged  in  fiscal  years  1960,  1961, 
and  1962  were  discharged  to  "parents." 


Appendixes 
Appendix  l.—  OtflciaU  of  Dittrict  of  OolumbUi  government  reBpontihle  for  the  adminittration  of  activitlet  dUcutted  in  this  report 


Bo»rl  it  Coyiiiiuvi-loners- 

Wil;,  r  N    TotTlner,  rre.<idont      

J  hn  H    iMini-an     ,.    ,, 

Hrlj!  (i.n   Charles  M.  Duke  .,  

Br.i:   li.'n    1- n-'liTUk  J.  Clarke. 

rwpirt::..'nt  uf  TuMk'  Welfare: 

I'^n^.l  P.  Bn-wer  (Aeling  Director) 

lifrarl  .\1.  .-hea.  Iiln'Olor     . 

!>on.ii!  lirav.  ihlif,  PuMlc  Assistance  Dlvl- 
Mo;i  I  Ailing  (  hlef  Oototier  1962  to  May 
h.-»K?  , 


Term  of  office 


From— 


March  1961 

July  1961 

July  1963 

August  1960 

February  1963.,. 
February  1950,-. 
May  1963 


To- 


Present. 

Do. 

Do. 
July  1963. 

Present. 
February  1963. 
Present. 


Alice  R.  Smith,  Chief,  Child  Welfare  Division. 
Joseph  S.  Kosisky,  Jr.,  Administrator,  Junior 
Village. 
Department  of  General  Administration:  Schuyler 

Lowe,  Director. 
Department  of  Buildings  and  Grounds:  James  A. 

Blaser,  Director. 
Department  of  Sanitary  Engineering:  David  V. 
Auld,  Director. 


Term  of  office 


From— 


August  1953 

December  1959.. 

September  1952. 

November  1956, 

April  1953 


To- 


Do. 
Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
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Appkndix  ll.—MonMy  board  ratt* 

aud  aUouauct* 

for  JuiUr  Uumt  out  in  luarby  commuHUie4,  July  I9<i3 

Board  rate 

riothlng 
ulUiwiuicif 

Board  rate 

''Irtthln, 

Baltimore.  .M.l     ' 

Infants  to  .'  years. ..... 

$50  00 
40  00 
44.00 
S3. 00 

'.0.  00 
4J  .W 
4X  00 
58.00 

SO.  00 

saoo 
flaoo 

saoo 

18.  SO 

8.  SO 

14.00 

18.00 

»  HfiO 

»  H.M) 

'  14  (« 
'  IS.  00 

&S0 
14.00 
18.00 

Fairfax  County,  Va.— Continued 
()t  I'or  allow.inctvs 

1.  t'rhoril  suppIlM  -flo  Cents  a  month  for  children 

iif  schiHil  nge 

2.  Spcndiiiff  money: 

Ut  to  .Id  pade. ...... .........         $0  75 

$.y  00 
50.00 
56.00 

2  to  «  years „. .............. 

6  to  IJ  years ................. 

12  years  iirnl  over 

'  In  iuMiticin  to  ahove. 

payments  ar«  made  for 

1 

mei|ir;il   inil    lentril  care 
Montgomery  ('•■mity,  MiL. 
In  tints  ti)  2  years  . .. 

4thto.Sth 100 

«fi  lorth ,„     1.25 

Mil  through  hlch  school      .                i  M 

'J  to  rt  years 

* 

1  .\rlington  County.  Va. 

Infants  to  1  ypar                              .. 

6  to  IJ  yeiirs    

I'J  years  ami  over... 

I  to  11'  years   .    . 

--••--«^.. 

Prince  '  ienrges  <  Kunty,  Md.: 

12  to  21  years - 

Other; 

1.  Allowtnres; 

4  to  rt  years          $i  no 

6  to  IJ  years ----- 

\2  years  Mni  nver.. „,.,„.. 

Fairfax  (  ><uiity,  \'a.; 

fl  to  8  years i  so 

All  a«es 

8  to  10  years... J  SO 

1  t»  >)  years   

S.00 
&00 
7.00 

la  00 

10  to  12  years ..             3  50 

6  to  »  years    .., 

9tol.' years 

12  years  aii'l  "Ver. ... . 

--** — -• 

12tol8ypar8 5.00 

2.  ClothiiiR    I.H   re'iulsitloned   by    worker   and 

uuihorlze<l  by  agency .................. 

3.  Meduiil  and  dental  care. ...„..,..,... ....... 

4    School  suiiplle* 

'  EtIecMve  Auk  1,  1'J»'>.1.  the  board  rates  for  children  2  to  12  years  of  uge  » ere  Increased  to  $50  and  for  children  12  and  over  to  $flO. 
'  Intlij'li-s  iilliiwan<'es  for  school  supplle-s  i»nd  rerrentlon 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  Is  on  a^roeing  to  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  Senator  from  Con- 
necticut (Mr  RiBicoFFi  for  himself  and 
other  Senators 

On  this  que.ilion  the  yeavS  and  nay.s 
have  been  ordered,  and  the  clerk  will  call 
the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  PEARSON  vvlien  his  name  wa-s 
called"  On  this  v  tte  I  have  a  pair  with 
the  senior  Senator  from  Mas.sachusetts 
I  Mr.  S.'VLTONSTvLLl  If  he  were  present 
and  voting,  he  would  vote  "yea."  If  I 
were  at  liberty  to  vote.  I  would  vote 
"nay."     I  withhold  my  vote 

The  rollcall  was  concluded 

Mr.  BENNETT  after  having  voted  In 
the  negative'.  On  this  vote  I  have  a 
pair  with  the  Senator  from  Vermont 
fMr.  Prouty  If  h»-  were  pre.sent.  he 
would  vote  "yea  "  If  I  were  at  liberty  to 
vote.  I  would  vote  "nay  "  I.  therefore, 
withhold  my  vote 

Mr.  SYMINGTON  I  have  a  pair  with 
the  Junior  Senator  from  Ma.ssachusett.s 
(Mr.  KiNNEDY  i  If  present,  he  would 
vote  "yea."  If  I  wore  at  liberty  to  vote, 
I  would  vote    nay  "     I  withhold  my  vote 

Mr.  McGOVERN  I  l.ave  a  pair  with 
the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  ( Mr  Ed- 
mondsonI.  If  he  were  votiiiL,'.  he  would 
vote  "nay."  If  I  were  at  liberty  to  vote, 
I  would  vote  "yea  '     I  withhold  my  voU' 

The  rollcall  was  concluded. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY  I  anni)unce  that 
the  Senator  from  Manland  Mr. 
BREWSTrRJ,  the  Sen.i,t<:ir  from  Nevada 
[Mr.  Cannon  I,  the  Senator  from  Alaska 
[Mr.  Gruenino  1,  the  Senator  from 
Indiana  (Mr.  Hartke',  the  Senator  from 
Washington  !  Mr  J\ckson',  the  Senator 
from  Ohio  [Mr  LAt-sruEl,  the  Senator 
from  Montana  'Mr  Metc.alf!,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Utah  'Mr  Mossl.  the  Senator 
from  Florida  iMr  Sm.athersI,  and  the 
Senator  from  G€'ortc:a  i  .Mr  T.alm.apgeI 
are  absent  on  official  business. 


I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  fioin 
New  Mf.xico  IMr  Anderson!  and  the 
Senator  from  Ma.ssachustnt.s  IMr  Ken- 
nedy I  are  ab-sent  because  of  illness 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Ok;ahuma  Mr  EdmonosonI,  the 
Senator  from  Maine  IMr  MuskieI,  the 
Senator  f n»rn  Rhode  Island  I  Mr.  Pas- 
tore  I,  and  thf  Senattir  from  Texas  IMr. 
YakboroughI  are  necessarily  ab.sent 

I  further  announce  that,  if  prej>ent 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Ohio  IMr. 
LauscheI  and  the  Senator  from  Florida 
IMr.  SmathersI  wcmld  each  vote  "nay." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Mary- 
land (Mr  Brewstkh  is  paiM-tl  \\ith  the 
Senator  from  Nebraska  IMr.  HrcskaI. 
If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Maryland  would  vote  "yea"  and  the 
Senator  from  Nebraska  would  vot4' 
"nay  " 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  HlnKie 
Island  IMr.  PastoreI  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  Texas  (Mr  Tower  I.  If 
present  iind  voting,  the  Senator  fmm 
Rhode  Island  would  vote  "yea"  and  the 
Senator  from  Texas  would  vote  "nay  " 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  P"'lorlda 
i  Mr  Smathers:  Is  paired  with  the  .Sena- 
tor from  Nevada  !  Mr  Ca.nnon  i .  If  pres- 
ent and  voting,  the  .SenaU^^)r  from  Horlda 
would  vote  "nay"  and  the  Senator  from 
Nevada  would  vote  "yea  " 

Mr.  KUCHFI.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  frnm  .Arizona  ;  Mr  Ooi.dwater  1 , 
the  Senator  from  New  Mexico  IMr. 
NlErnEMl,  the  Senator  from  Iowa  IMr. 
Mii.LER  I ,  the  Senator  from  Vermont  I  Mr. 
Prouty  I,  the  Senator  from  Ma.s.sachu- 
setts  [Mr  Sai  TONSTAi  I  I  and  the  Senator 
from  Texas  ,.Mr  'IowerI  are  necessarily 
ab.sent. 

The  Senator  from  Nebraska  'Mr 
Hrtska!  and  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  I.Mr.  MundtI  are  absent  on  of- 
fical  business 

The  Senator  from  Illiriois  'Mr.  Dirk- 
sen  I  Is  detained  on  official  biLslness. 

If  present  and  votlni?,  the  Senator 
from  Iowa   IMr.  Millek  i    and  the  Sen- 


Mr   Mund:; 


ator   from   South   Dakota 
would  each  vote    nay." 

The  respective  pairs  of  the  Senator 
from  Vermont  Mr.  Prouty  1  and  thi; 
of  the  Senator  from  Mas.sachu.setts  [Mr' 
Saltonstall]  have  been  previously  ac- 
nounced. 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Texis 
IMr  Tower  1  is  paired  with  the  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island  IMr.  Pastore].  L' 
present  and  voting,  the  Senator  froc 
Texa.s  would  vote  "nay"  and  the  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island  would  vote  "yea." 

Oil  this  vote,  the  Senator  fron; 
Nebra.ska  IMr.  Hruska]  l.s  paired  witi 
the  Senator  from  Maryland  1  Mr.  Brxw- 
ster!.  If  present  and  votliiK,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Nebraska  would  vote  "naf 
and  the  Senator  from  Maryland  wouid 
vote  "yea." 

The  result  was  announced— yeas  T.. 
nays  39,  as  follows: 

[No    509  Leg  1 
YE.\S     .32 

Hayh  Hart  Monroney 

Beiill  Hviiuphrcy  .Morse 

HIbie  Inuuye  Nels^in 

HoKi;s  Javlt.s  Ne\:berger 

Hurdirk  Keating  Pell 

Case  K'.ichel  Proxmlre 

Clark  Lo:.g.  Mo.  Rlbicofl 

Dodd  MiCartliy  Scott 

Dou«:afi  McQce  Snv.lh 

F'5'-K  McJ.'.tyre  Williams,  NJ 

Oore  MiNamara 

NAY; 


Aiken 

Ailott 

Bart>tt 

Byrd.  Va 

Bvrd   W 

Carl.stin 

Church 

("<mp<'r 

Cotton 

Curtis 

LX)minlck 

Eastlar.d 

El  lender 


Anderson 

Bennett 

Brewster 

Cannon 

Dlrk9*n 


Va 


-.38 

Krvin 

Ku;  bright 

Hii;.  den 

H:ckenlooper 

Hill 

Holland 

John.ston 

Jordan.  N  C. 

Jord.in.  Id.iho 

Lo::k.  I-a 

MaKniifton 

Mar..sne;d 

McClellan 


Morton 

Ra:;do;ph 

Robertson 

Ru-.sell 

Sl!np.son 

t^parkman 

StennU 

Thurmond 

Walters 

Wnilams,  Del 

YouiiK  N  VU 

Young.  OIUO 


NOT  VOTING— 23 


i-xlinor.dson 

Ooldwftter 

OrufT.lr.g 

H?irtke 

HnifikB 


Jarkson 

Kennedy 

I.au.sche 

MrOovern 

Mechem 


196 
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Pastore 
Pearson 
Prouty 

Saltonstall 
smathers 


Symington 
Talmadge 
Tower 
Tarborougli 


gtteai' 

KlUer 

MO* 

wuikle 

SO  Mr.  RiBicoFF's  amendment  was  re- 

'""if  MORSE      Mr.   President.  I  send 
"  e  desk  an  amendment  and  ask  that 

''?^f^?RESIDING      OFFICER.     The 
^endment  will  be  stated. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  On  page  11. 
,  ni  ^  It  is  proposed  to  strike  out  "$58.- 
SsOO'  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "Sei.- 

%^°°MOR^E      Mr.   President,  on  my 
«mendment,  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays. 
The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

vir  MOR5E.  Mr.  President,  the  Pub- 
■c'ubrary  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
aas  created  by  act  of  Congress  as  a  sup- 
plement to  the  public  educaUonal 
crstem  of  the  District  of  Columbia.  Ac- 
cordinglv.  the  District  of  Columbia  Pub- 
'ic  ubrarv  a.ssists  public,  parochial,  and 
'  vate  grade  school,  high  school,  and 
college  students  in  their  formal  educa- 
tion bv  making  available  books,  period- 
icals and  similar  material  needed  in 
connectiun  with  their  schoolwork  and 
also  for  extracurricular  reading. 

The  Public  Library  furnishes  the  books 
and  other  materials  needed  for  the  con- 
tinuing education  of  those  whose  formal 
education  is  over.  For  those  who  have 
never  been  to  college  it  is  a  so-called 
university  of  the  people.  Its  objectives 
are  first,  education;  second,  information; 
third,  research;  fourth,  cultural  enrich- 
ment; and  fifth,  recreation. 

Public  Library  services  are  a  funda- 
mental factor  in  the  education  of  chil- 
dren Education  today  is  not  based  on 
the  use  of  a  few  textbooks,  but  rather 
on  w;de  reading.  It  may  be  of  Interest 
to  the  Senate  to  note  that  the  District 
of  Columbus  public  schools  have  given 
special  emphasis  to  reading  in  recent 
years.  In  the  educational  process  the 
District  of  Columbia  Public  Library  per- 
forms several  important  functions; 

P.rst.  Trained  librarians  on  the  Pub- 
lic Library  staff  pive  schoolchildren  ref- 
erence and  advisory  assistance  in  con- 
nection with  school  assignments. 

Second.  The  Public  Library  provides 
books  and  other  materials  needed  for 
schoolwork  and  for  extracurricular  read- 
ing Almost  half  of  the  nearly  3  million 
books  circulated  are  to  children. 

Third  The  District  of  Columbia  Public 
Library  Schools  Division  sends  sets  of 
b(X)ks  to  the  individual  classrooms  in  the 
public,  private,  and  parochial  elementary 
and  junit)r  hi^ih  schools  in  the  District 
of  Columbia.  All  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia public  elementary  schools  use 
this  .service  These  sets  are  selected  by 
a  staff  of  advi.sers  to  meet  the  reading 
experience,  maturity,  reading  level.  In- 
terest, and  ability  of  the  children  in  the 
class,  as  reported  by  the  teacher,  with 
emphasis  on  supplementary  material  re- 
lated to  the  curriculum  for  collateral 
reading,  and  books  of  literary  quality 
designed  to  widen  and  develop  the  pupils' 
Interest  in  reading  and  to  improve  read- 


ing skills.  Tlie  growing  importance  of 
the  District  of  Columbia  Public  Library 
Schools  Division  in  the  educational  pro- 
gram of  Washington  is  indicated  by  the 
Increased  use  being  made  of  this  service ; 
375,000  volumes  were  circulated  by  the 
Public  Library  Schools  Division  last  year. 
The  value  of  this  service  has  been  widely 
recognized.  Dr.  George  D.  Stray er,  pro- 
fessor emeritus  of  education  in  Teachers 
College.  Columbia  University,  who  made 
a  survey  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
public  schools  authorized  by  Congress 
stated : 

The  service  to  the  elementary  schools 
through  the  Schools  Division  of  the  Central 
Public  Library  Is  efficient  and  Invaluable  In 
the  educational  program.  The  schools  have 
the  value  of  contacting  and  using  more  and 
a  greater  variety  of  books  than  would  be 
available  if  It  attempted  to  carry  on  this 
service  independently. 

Fourth.  Public  Library  staff  members 
conduct  class  visits  at  the  request  of 
schoolteachers.  The  primary  purpose 
of  these  sessions  is  to  develop  and  nur- 
ture the  desire  to  read  and  to  love  books. 
They  also  serve  to  introduce  children  to 
the  resources  of  the  Public  Library  and 
acquaint  them  with  the  use  of  the  cata- 
log and  reference  tools. 

Fifth.  The  Public  Library  conducts 
story  hours  for  preschool  as  well  as 
school  age  children  to  encourage  interest 
in  reading  and  good  literature. 

Sixth.  Close  relations  are  maintained 
with  school  officials  at  many  levels- 
conferences,  preparation  of  bibliogra- 
phies, and  so  forth.  There  are  contin- 
uous teswjher-library  relations. 

Seventh.  The  Public  Library  serves 
adults  interested  in  children  and  chil- 
dren's reading.  In  that  connection,  it 
maintains  a  parents'  collection,  an  illus- 
trators' collection  and  a  history  collec- 
tion in  the  central  libraiT- 

By  providing  children  with  the  books 
they  need  for  their  development,  librar- 
ians contribute  to  the  cultivation  of 
their  minds  help  them  to  become  better 
acquainted  with  the  world  they  live  in, 
and  prepare  them  for  the  world  of  to- 
morrow. Beyond  that,  such  service  also 
offers  an  unusual  opportunity  to  intro- 
duce the  child  to  the  worid  of  imagina- 
tion, fantasy,  and  beauty. 

All  juvenile  services  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  Public  Library.  I  am  advised, 
are  child  oriented.  Furthermore,  it  is 
dedicated  to  the  proposition  that  all 
children  are  different  and  therefore  re- 
quire personal  attention.  The  chil- 
dren's librarian  treats  each  child  as  an 
individual,  suiting  his  reading  to  his 
interests,  abilities,  and  needs. 

The  value  of  the  contribution  made 
by  the  Public  Library  has  been  clearly 
stated  by  Dr.  Strayer: 

The  schools  recognize  the  Public  Library 
not  only  as  a  valuable.  In  fact,  indispensable 
aid  in  the  school  program,  but  also  as  an 
important  educational  institution  for  the 
whole  community  In  Its  own  right 


Booz.  Allen  &  Hamilton,  management 
consultants,  made  the  study  and  on  the 
basis  of  their  findings  recommended 
that  a  new  central  Ubrary  containing  at 
least  400.000  square  feet  be  built  in  the 
downtown  business  district. 

In  his  1965  budget  message  to  Con- 
gress the  President  stated: 

A  comment  Is  appropriate  here  on  the 
Public  Library.  While  Its  branch  opera- 
tions have  largely  kept  pace  with  commu- 
nity needs,  the  central  library  at  Mount 
Vernon  Square  has  long  been  woefully  In- 
adequate. The  examination  of  the  central 
library  problem  authorized  by  the  Congress 
in  1961  resulted  In  a  recommendation  for  a 
larger  and  more  accessible  building  on  a 
new  site.  I  am  renewing  last  year's  budget 
request  embodying  this  recommendation. 
for   the    need    Is    urgent. 


In  1961  Congress  appropriated  funds 
to  see.  first,  if  a  new  central  library  was 
needed;  second,  if  so.  how  large  it  should 
be-  and  third,  where  it  should  be  located. 


The  House  approved  the  sum  of  $2,- 
351  000  in  the  fiscal  1965  appropriation 
for 'the  District  of  Columbia  to  be  used 
for  the  purchase  of  a  site  situated  at 
Ninth  and  G  Streets  NW..  Washington, 
DC  for  a  new  downtown  central  library 
for  the  District  of  Columbia  Public  Li- 
brary- system.  This  item  was  eliminated 
by  the  Senate  Appropriations  Committee. 

I  have  offered  my  amendment  and 
strongly  recommend  that  the  Senate 
appropriations  bill  be  amended  to  in- 
clude $2,351,000  in  the  fiscal  1965  appro- 
priation for  the  purchase  of  a  site  for  a 
new  central  building  for  the  District  of 
Columbia  Public  Library  in  downtown 

Washington.  ,,    r,    o 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, the  amendment  offered  by  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  should  be  opposed 
for  three  reasons.  ^  .    ^ 

First  This  item  was  considered  to  be 
of  lower  priority  than  the  several  capital 
outlay  items  which  the  committee  has 
restored  for  the  public  school  system. 
The  committee  restored  six  items  in  the 
capital  outlay  category. 

Second.  I  invite  attention  to  the  in- 
creased increase.  There  have  been  two 
different  estimates  of  cost.  The  first  es- 
timate was  prepared  in  July  of  1962, 
amounting  to  $1,430,600.  The  revised 
estimate,  which  was  prepared  11  months 
later,  amounted  to  $2,350,500.  Excerpts 
from  a  pertinent  memorandtim  are  as 
follows : 

Land  proposed  to  be  acquired:  Square  No. 
375.  lot  Nos.  6.  7,  8,  9,  10,  11,  32,  33,  34.  75, 
76  77,  78,  79,  80.  81,  82.  83,  84,  85,  86,  87. 
102    103.  104.  105,  122,  and  813. 

Budget  submission:  The  1964  budget,  as 
originally  submitted  to  the  Congress  In  Jan- 
uary 1963.  did  not  include  the  request  for  the 
purchase  of  this  property.  It  was  Indicated, 
however,  that  a  separate  budget  transmittal 
at  a  later  date  would  Include  capital  outlay 
projects  totaling  $16,422,000,  one  of  which 
was  the  Item  for  acquisition  of  the  library 
site  at  an  estimated  cost  of  $1,430,600.  The 
separate  transmittal  (S.  Doc.  32— September 
1963)  included  the  request  for  purchase  of 
the  property,  but  the  estimated  cost  was  In- 
creased to  $2,350,500. 

The  two  different  estimates  of  cost  for  the 
site  which  we  used  for  budgetary  purposes, 
were  furnished  by  the  Administrative  Serv- 
ices Office.  The  first  estimate,  $1,430,600, 
was  prepared  In  July  1962;  the  revised  esti- 
mate, $2,350,500.  was  prepared  11  months 
later— June  1963.  An  analysis  of  these  esU- 
mates  of  cost  Is  as  follows. 
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Preliminary  lippriUsal  of  Uti'l  mily  . 

'The  r»"ixirt  .f  iiitu-  iy»VJ  sIhUmJ  that  lund  ValuVVin  the 
an%  wpre  rising  -unl  irint  pri)i»Tty  woul>l  Y<e  Improved 
thus  incTfiviinK  the  p>tiiiirtiril  puri-riiisc  prk-*'  Thii 
»nnounwni.-[it  <.f 'iw  K.-.UtU  dovi  rniii.tit  <  indirntion 
to  acfjuirp  pro(i.Tt\  on  th."  north  *hW  of  P.'nn<v:i  inia 
Ave.  iwhich  woulil  rrsult  in  less  pro{)»rty  In  Kw  i(<-n>ril 
arva  for  priv-iir  us.'  w  i.s  cit.-.l  i>.  the  prlnclml  rniw^n  for 
inerpanlnK  th.'  .•stitnat)-  hy  VJT.dOl). » 
Items  Mttmateil  \<\  the  A'lniml<tratlve  .-J^rvlwa  Offltv 
ApprrcUtluii  of  (.rot^riy  vUuo.s  nt  mte  of 

S  pern- lit   mnually..    

10  i»er«TU  mnujilly 

'Ttie  i»rtpn(»«i'  was  Increased  from  8  percent 
to  III  («n»Tii  UH^ii.^,.  of  the  antii-i;)atefl  Increase 
In  viiliif  of  i.ro[i»>riy  in  the  urea  ■ 
Unla''p«'Cte<i  ilH.ve  kvcrigc  Inr.Tlors  of  itniinvement.i 
'This  >iii..oiuit  wvs  Hd'le.l  for  *nfl<-ii«tH.l  remodel 
Ing  rlurini;  rhe  course  of  o  year.; 
Apfraiser-i  ftvs     .    . 


^t!^ 


Itle  and  wtilftnent  expenses. 
Demolition 


It*m»  wllmateil  hy  etc. -Continued 
Court  i"(wt» 

Ki[»Tt  wltne-tsiss —...-.— ...,...^.. ..„,,„ 

\  iviTtisinn  ••••.....— .........i..irr"ii"' 

<  oiirt  ri'iKirters ...... 1""!*' 

Jurors ."!llI"IIII""ri"* 

I  V\  hen  making  the  2d  e^tlmateVt'heAiimhilV- 
tr»tlve  S«rvh-.s  (iitlr«.  i-oiulii<led  il  >i  irrt-Ht 
denl  of  i)roi»>rty  wouiil  have  to  t..-  coiMli'innod 
than  was  oriKlniily  i»nti<ii),iteil.  ninl  r.'  the 
court  i-a.s«'s  wouM  tie  Itnt'thy.  refiuirinir  .»  i:ireer 
nunif»T  of  ejjiert  »itn."v-<\s.  ,i  krri-rtlcr  volume  of 
court  rr|M>rtui(f,  iuid  intre<i.sed  lime  for  juror>.) 
Condemnatiua  awards  In  eu-ws  of  appralvd  value  plus 
Interest 

(When  inaklnx  the  2.1  eslmiate,  the  Administra- 
tive Serviovi  otihv  detennined  th»l  r.tvnt  court 
verdicts  wan-yuited  a  clecideil  lncreiis«'  In  the  e>tl- 
nittte  for  condeiiin^itiipn  t»w.ird-s  i 

Total 


July  1««J2 


laoo 

175 

4<llj 

fluo 


32.400 
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The  request  for  furidd  to  acquire  the  site 
for  a  new  dowiu-owti  Ubr.iry  was  not  approved 
In  tbe  1964  Approprl.itluns  .\ct  The  U*m 
was  resubmitted  in  thf  lt)65  budget  as  h 
rounded-out  cist  estim^t*  of  «2  351  ooo 

If  you  desire  additional  Information,  plea.se 
do  not  hesitate  to  get  m  touch  with  us 
Sincerely  yours. 


The  commltt€>t*  did  not  feel  justiflod 
in  going  aloHK  with  the  Hou.se  on  thi.s 
item,  in  view  of  the  greatly  increa.sed 
estimate  of  cost. 

Third.  The  committee  took  into  con- 
sideration the  view.s  of  certain  persoas 
who  have  written  expressing  concern 
about  the  location  of  the  hbrary.  I  .shall 
read  excerpts  from  one  letter,  which  will 
be  self-explanatory : 

March  2,    1964 
Re  Central  Library 
Senator  Robert  Byrd 
Capitol  Hill.  Wa-<hington,  D  C 

DxAB  Senator     •    •    • 

Senator,  I  cannot  understand  why  a  library 
Involving  millions  of  dollars  mu.-it  be  hull- 
In  this  particular  location  The  location  l.s 
such  that  I  cannot  .send  my  secretaries  home 
In  the  evening  after  dark  without  worry  thai 
they  will  reach  their  destination  safely  Thl.s 
particular  location  Is  completely  Infested 
with  bums,  derelicts,  and  misfits. 

I  think  that  It  is  a  crime  the  taxpayers' 
money  must  be  used  to  build  a  new  library 
Just  a  block  away  from  the  Central  Library 
This  certainly  will  not  accomplish  anything 
except  to  the  people  who  plan  to  prjnt  by 
this  venture 

Anjrthlng    that    you    ran    do   to    stop    this 
foolish  expenditure  of  monev  for  this  library 
would  be  greatly  appreciated' 
Respectfully  yours, 


Mr.  President  i  Mr.  Willums  of  New- 
Jersey  in  the  chain,  I  have  deleted  the 
name  of  the  writer  of  this  letter,  but  It 
is  typical  of  many  which  I  have  received 
from  District  of  Columbia  citizens  who 
express  fear  at  having  to  attend  a  li- 
brary at  this  location,  particularly  after 
dark. 

The  committee  takes  the  position  that 
we  should  take  a  further  look  at  this 
item.  We  are  not  opposed  to  libraries 
but  this  item  should  have  further  study. 

I  trust  that  the  Senate  will  vote  down 
the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Oregon. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr,  President.  I  shall 
reply  qxilckly  to  the  three  arguments  of 
the  Senator  from  West  Virginia. 


In  the  first  place,  there  l.s  no  question 
about  the  n.-ed  for  n  library  We  have 
paid  money  for  a  thorough  .study  on  the 
question  of  the  ficed  for  a  library  The 
tcreat  educator  I  have  already  (luottxl, 
Dr  Geon.;e  D  Strayer,  commenttd  on 
the  need 
We  need  tins  central  library. 
We  need  the  other  item.s  al.so.  but 
when  we  .start  to  discuss  the  que.stion  of 
priority,  it  is  a  question  as  to  whether 
we  stop  too  .soon  in  drawiiiL:  the  line  of 
priority  I  respectfully  .say  that  the  .Ap- 
propriations Committee  did  jiLst  that 

We  need  to  add  facilities  to  our  scho<:)l 
system  to  enlarge  the  school  .system  It 
cannot  operate-  very  well  without  public 
libran,-  facilities  which  work  m  coopera- 
tion with  school  proKram.s 

I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Illinoi.s. 
Mr.  DOUGL.\S  One  has  only  to 
drive  up  Ma.ssachu.setts  Avenue  and  see 
the  very  .small  public  librar>'  to  realize 
that  thouKh  it  murht  be  ade<iuate  for  a 
city  with  a  population  of  100,000,  it  is 
not  adequate  for  a  city  with  a  popula- 
tion of  three-fourth.s  of  a  million. 

Mr  MORSp:  There  is  no  question 
about  It  .As  to  the  first  artrument  ad- 
vanced by  the  Senator  from  West  Vir- 
t:in:a.  all  I  can  say  l.s  that  this  should 
be  Included,  too 

I  am  not  suggesting  that  the  other 
recommendations  of  the  committee  for 
erilaru'ing  facilitie.s  for  the  school  .system 
are  undesirable  But  I  am  simply  say- 
ing the  committee  stops  .short  when  they 
do  not  include  a  library.  Second,  there 
has  been  a  sub.stantial  increa.se  in  the  es- 
timates of  the  cost  of  a  library  That  is 
not  justification  for  not  building  the  li- 
brary That  IS  only  an  argument  that 
the  committee  ou^ht  to  make  ver>'  clear 
to  the  District  of  Columbia  Commission- 
ers before  the  contract  Is  let,  that  they 
be  certain  that  they  need  a  llbrar>-  this 
size,  and  that  the  money  is  being  wLsely 
spent. 

It  can  be  simply  covered  by  the  com- 
mittee makint,'  clear  in  conference  that 
they  shall  not  spend  more  than  this 
amount  of  money  They  can  Impose 
whatever  restrictions  they  want  to  Im- 
pcse  on  the  District  of  Columbia  Com- 
missioners in  order  to  guarantee  to  the 
taxpayers  that  they  will  get  their  mon- 
ey's worth. 


As.  to  the  location  of  the  site,  It  jom 
not  follow  that  the  library  must  be  lo- 
cated  here.  If  we  need  to  put  »nj 
lanKuage  in  here  to  .suggest  this  site  o' 
such  other  site  as  the  Commissionen 
.select,  do  that.  But  the  point  is  ti* 
the  longer  we  wait,  the  more  it  is  going 
to  cost.  .And  the  longer  we  wall  tbe 
u'reater  the  need  is  going  to  be,  and  thf 
i4reater  the  harm  is  goin^  to  be  In  no; 
providing  proper  library  facilities. 

I  refuse  to  believe  that  in  the  year  1964 
we  cannot  build  adequate  library  facil. 
ties  for  the  people  In  the  District  o' 
Columbia  The  report  furni.shed  by  the 
e.xix'rts  .show  that  the  city  .sorely  needs 
the  facilities  I  do  not  think  that  ac; 
of  the  three  reasons  advanced  by  the 
.Senator  from  West  Virginia  is  justlfla. 
t;on  for  not  Koint,'  alony  with  the  House 
in  approving  the  building  of  a  library 
But  whatever  restrictions  are  needed 
language  saying  '•You  shall  not  spend 
more  than  this  amount,"  could  be  c- 
serted  and  then  leave  open  for  the  deter- 
mination of  the  District  Commissionen 
the  location  of  the  site. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Thf 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Oregon. 

The  yeas  and  nays  are  ordered,  and  the 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 
Tlie  le^,;islative  clerk  called  the  roll 
Mr.  JfUMPHREY.  I  announce  thai 
the  Senator  from  Maryland  I  Mr.  Briw- 
.STERl.  the  Senator  from  Virginia  :Mr 
ByrdI.  the  Senator  from  Nevada  [M; 
Cannon  I,  the  Senator  from  Alaska  [Mr 
Gruening],  the  Senator  from  Indiana 
fMr.  HartkeI.  the  Senator  from  Wash- 
ington !Mr.  Jackson],  the  Senator  froE 
Ohio  iMr,  LauscheI.  the  Senator  from 
Montana  IMr.  Metcalf],  the  Senator 
from  Utah  [Mr.  Moss],  and  the  Senator 
from  Georgia  (Mr.  Talmadge]  are  absent 
on  official  business. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
New  Mexico  IMr.  Anderson]  and  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  (Mr,  Ke*- 
NEDY  I  are  absent  because  of  illness 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Oklahoma  (Mr,  Edmondson],  tlie 
Senator  from  Maine  [Mr.  Muskii],  the 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island  (Mr 
P.astore],  the  Senator  from  Connectlcot 
(Mr.  RiBicorr]  and  the  Senator  froo 
Texas  [Mr.  Yarborgugh]  are  necessarily 
absent. 
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T  Mrther  announce  that,  if  present  and 
lirTSe  Senator  from  Virginia  [Mr. 
r^'the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  [Mr. 
L'io^iN]  the  senator  from  Ohio 
Sf  uScHEl.  the  senator  from  Rhode 
r^nrf  (Mr  Pastore]  and  the  Senator 
1^  Georgia    [Mr.    Talmadge]    would 

tarh  vote  "nay," 

on  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Mair- 
,.nd  (Mr  Brewster]  is  paired  with  the 
S^t!or  from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Kkn- 
«Y]  If  present  and  voting,  the  Sena- 
liJfrom  Mar>-land  would  vote  "yea"  and 
the  Senator  from  Massachusetts  would 

vote  "nay."  . .    .    , ,  „ 

Mr  KUCHEL  I  announce  that  the 
<v>nalor  from  Arizona  (Mr.  Goldwater], 
Sie  Senator  from  New  Mexico  [Mr. 
wichemI.  the  Senator  from  Iowa  [Mr. 
uiLLER  1  tiie  Senator  from  Vermont  [Mr. 
PiouTYl.  the  Senator  from  Massachu- 
setts IMr.  SaltonstallI.  and  the  Senator 
from  Texas  1  Mr.  Toweh  ]  are  necessarily 

absent. 

The  Senator  from  Nebraska  [Mr. 
HRrsKA]  and  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  IMr.  Mundt]  are  absent  on  oflCl- 
cial  business. 

The  Senatpr  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Dirk- 
sen  1,  the  Senator  from  Utah  [Mr.  Bkn- 
Nrrr],  and  the  Senator  from  Wyoming 
Mr   Simpson!    are  detained  on  ofiBcial 
bu.sinos,';. 

Also,  the  Senator  from  Kentucky  [Mr. 
Cooper],  the  Senator  from  Nebraska 
[Mr,  Ci'RTisl.  the  Senator  from  Idaho 
[Mr.  Jordan],  and  the  Senator  from 
North  Dakota  [Mr.  Youno]  are  detained 
on  offlclal  business. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Nebra.ska  Mr,  HruskaI,  the  Senator 
from  Iowa  ( Mr.  Miller]  .  and  the  Senator 
from  Texas  IMr,  Tower]  would  each 
vote  "nay." 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  20. 
nays  47,  as  follows: 


Beall 
Ctiie 
Clark 
Dodd 

Doutilas 
Fong 


Aiken 

AUott 

Btrtlett 

Bible 

BoKKS 

Burdlck 

Byrd,  W  V 

Carl.son 

Churrh 

Cotton 

Domlnlck 

Eutland 

Klender 

Ervin 

Pulbrlght 

Bayden 


Anderson 

Bennett 

Brewster 

Byrd,  Va 

Cannon 

Cooper 

Curtis 

Dlrksen 

Idmond<son 

Goldwater 

Gruening 
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YEAS— 20 

Gore  I 

Hart  ' 

Javlt.s 

Keating 

Kuchel 

Mrlntyre 

McNamara 

NAYS — 47 

Hlrkenlooper 

Hill 

Holland 

Humphrey 

Inouye 

,Tiihn>ton 

J.>rdan,  N.C. 

LonK.  Mo, 

LonR,  La, 

Magnuson 

Mansfield 

McCarthy 

McClellan 

MrOee 

McGovern 

Monroney 

NOT  VOTING — 32 

Hartke  Muskle 

Hruska  Pastore 

Jackson  Prouty 

Jordan,  Idaho     Rlblcoff 

Kennedy 

Lausche 

Mechem 

Metcall 

Miller 

Moss 

Mundt 


Morse 

Nelson 

Neuberger 

Pell 

Proxmlre 

WUUama.  N.J. 


Morton 

Pearson 

Randolph 

Robertson 

Russell 

Scott 

Smathers 

Smith 

Sparkman 

Stennls 

Symington 

"Thurmond 

Walters 

Williams,  Del. 

Young.  Ohio 


Saltonstall 

Simpson 

Talmadge 

Tower 

Yarborough 

Young,  N.  Dak. 


So  the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Oregon  was  rejected. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  I  move  that  the  vote  by  which 
the  amendment  was  rejected  be  recon- 
sidered. 

Mr.  HUMPHRET?.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 

agreed  to.  .^     ^    ^ 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
offer  an  amendment  which  I  send  to  the 
desk  and  ask  to  have  stated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Minne- 
sota will  be  stated. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  On  page  6, 
line  4,  it  is  proposed  to  strike  out  "$9,819,- 
000"  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "$9,844,- 

000". 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  the 
amendment  to  the  District  of  Columbia 
appropriation  bill  would  restore  the  $25,- 
000  requested  in  the  budget  to  help  defray 
the  cost  of  free  concerts  in  the  District 
by  the  National  Symphony  Orchestra. 
The  purpose  of  the  free  concerts  is  to 
advance  the  performing  arts  by  giving 
four  free  concerts  for  children  in  each 
section  of  the  city. 

I  want  to  make  it  clear  that  this  is  not 
simply  a  $25,000  handout  to  the  Na- 
tional Symphony.  The  funds  would  be 
included  in  the  District  of  Columbia  Rec- 
reation Department  budget. 

This  appropriation  would  make  it  pos- 
sible for  the  Symphony  Association  to 
add  1  week  of  service  to  the  community 
of  the  Nation's  Capital  and  employment 
to  its  musicians. 

This  request  has  the  support  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  Commissioners,  of 
the  White  House  through  the  Advisor  on 
District  of  Columbia  Affairs,  of  organized 
labor,  and  of  thousands  of  residents  in 
and  near  the  District. 

Unlike  other  municipal  orchestras, 
the  National  Symphony  has  never,  in  its 
33  years  of  growth,  received  subsidies 
from  Government  sources.  In  terms  of 
the  numbers  of  individuals  who  actively 
support  it,  the  National  Symphony  is  the 
best-supported  orchestra  in  the  United 
States;  it  receives  gifts  from  over  25,000 
individuals.  That  is  some  2V2  times 
greater  than  the  number  of  individuals 
giving  to  any  other  major  symphony. 

I  should  also  point  out  that  the  Na- 
tional Symphony  does  extremely  well  in 
earning  its  own  way.  producing  almost  70 
percent  of  its  annual  expenses  through 
performances.  Most  other  orchestras 
earn  less  through  performances,  many  as 
little  as  50  percent. 

All  of  this  is  to  the  good.  Mr.  President, 
but  let  us  not  overlook  the  other  side 
of  the  coin.  In  almost  all  major  cities 
of  the  United  States,  resident  orchestras 
receive  support  from  their  municipal. 
county,  or  State  goverimients.  For  ex- 
ample, the  Buffalo  Orchestra  receives 
$137  300.  The  Los  Angeles  Symphony 
receives  $167,000.  Other  orchestras  for 
which  public  funds  help  to  support  youth 
concerts  are:  Cincinnati,  $35,000;  Cleve- 
land $35,000;  Indianapolis,  $60,000; 
Rochester.  $33,000;  and  Seattle,  $30,000. 
In  all  of  these  cases  the  figures  I  have 


cited  include  support  for  student  con- 
certs in  public  schools. 

The  National  Symphony  gives  12  to 
15  such  concerts  a  year  through  its  own 
privately  supported  means.  To  that  ex- 
tent, the  National  Symphony  has  been 
subsidizing  the  community  in  which  it 
resides.  This  type  of  concert  is  both 
familiar  and  popular  throughout  the 
country.  It  introduces  young  people  to 
the  art  of  a  symphony  orchestra  through 
live  performances  smd  demonstrations  of 
individual  instruments. 

Mr.  President,  I  urge  my  colleagues 
to  endorse  this  modest  but  very  impor- 
tant item  by  supporting  this  amendment. 
Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  I  discussed  the  question  with 
the  majority  whip  prior  to  the  meeting 
of  the  full  committee  markup  of  the  bill. 
The  majority  whip  could  not  be  present 
upon  that  occasion,  and  I  assured  his  staff 
member  that  I  would  offer  the  amend- 
ment. I  inadvertently  failed  to  do  so, 
and  I  so  stated  to  the  press.  I  am  glad 
to  accept  the  amendment  at  this  time. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  I  do 
not  wish  to  disturb  the  happy  comity 
which  has  developed  on  this  very  desira- 
ble appropriation,  but  it  is  extraordinary 
that  the  Senate  will  accept  an  appro- 
priation for  music,  which  I  believe  Is  ex- 
cellent, but  will  reject  any  amendment 
designed  to  make  books  more  available 
to  the  population  of  Washington.  D.C., 
or  to  feed  the  starving  children  of  the 

unemployed.  ^ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Minnesota. 
The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
Is  open  to  further  amendment.  If  there 
be  no  further  amendment  to  be  proposed, 
the  question  is  on  the  engrossment  of 
the  amendments  and  the  third  reading 
of  the  bill. 

The  amendments  were  ordered  to  be 
engrossed,  and  the  bill  to  be  read  a  third 

time.  ,  , 

The  bill  was  read  the  third  time,  and 

psussed. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  I  move  that  the  Senate  Insist 
upon  its  amendments  and  request  a  con- 
ference with  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives thereon,  and  that  the  Chair  ap- 
point the  conferees  on  the  part  of  the 
Senate.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of 
the  Senator  from  West  Virginia. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Chair  appointed  Mr.  Byrd  of  West  Vir- 
ginia, Mr.  Humphrey.  Mr.  Bartlett,  Mr. 
Ellender,  Mr.  Stennis.  Mr.  Bible,  Mr. 
Case,  Mr.  Cotton,  and  Mr.  Saltonstall 
conferees  on  the  part  of  the  Senate. 


AMENDMENT  TO  FOREIGN  ASSIST- 
ANCE ACT  OF   1961 
Mr.   MANSFIELD.    Mr.   President.   I 
move  that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the  con- 
sideration of  Calendar  No.  1123.  the  bill 

H  R.    11380 

The     PRESIDING      OFFICER.     The 
bill  will  be  stated  by  title. 
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The  Legislative  Clerk.  A  bill  HR 
11380)  to  amend  further  the  Foreign 
Assistance  Act  of  1961,  as  amended,  and 
for  other  purposes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
question  Is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of 
the  Senator  from  Montana. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to:  and  the 
Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the  bill. 
which  had  been  reported  from  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations  with  amend- 
ments, on  page  2,  line  8,  after  the  word 
"and",  to  strike  out  "$224,600,000"  and 
insert  "$215,000,000",  after  line  16,  to 
Insert: 

(e)  Add  tiie  following  new  sertlon  at  the 
end  thereof: 

"Sec.  217.  Used  MANiTAtTURiNC  Eyfip- 
MENT. — The  President  Is  authorized  to  use 
funds  made  available  for  the  purposes  of  sec- 
tion 211  to  conduct  a  study  and  lnvestl(?atlon 
to  determine  the  fea.siblllty  of  esUibli.shlnK 
programs  for  the  furnishing  to  less  developed 
friendly  countries  and  areas  of  u.^ed  ttxjls. 
machinery,  and  other  m.mufactunng  equip- 
ment to  be  donated  by  private  enterprises 
and  the  extent  to  which  such  programs  are 
likely  to  be  utilized  by  and  contribute  to 
the  economic  development  of  the  receiving 
country.  The  President  shall  submit  to  the 
Congress  at  the  earliest  practicable  date  a 
report  of  the  results  of  such  study  and  In- 
vestigation, together  with  such  recommenda- 
tions for  legislation  as  he  deems  advisable  " 

On  page  3,  aft^'r  line  11,  to  Insert 

(1)    strike  out   "fraud   or  misconduct"   Ui 

the  second  proviso  and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof 

"fraud,    misconduct,    or   action    not    meeting 

a  standard  of  reasonable  business  prudence". 

At  the  beginning  of  line  16.  to  strike 
out  "  <  1  > "  and  Insert  " '  2  *  " ;  at  the  begin- 
ning of  line  18.  to  strike  out  ■■i2>"  and 
insert  "(3)'*;  on  page  4,  at  the  beginning 
of  line  2.  to  strike  out     $2,000,000  and"; 
In  the  same  line,  after  "1965",  U^  .strike 
out   "and    $2,100,000,    respectively";    In 
line  20.  after  the  word  "and  ',  to  strike 
out  "$134,272,400"  and  insert  "$134,400.- 
000";   at   the   beginning   of   line   23.   to 
strike  out  "None  of  the  fund.s  available 
to  carry  out  this  chapter  .shall  be  con- 
tributed to  any  international  organiza- 
tion or   to   any    foreign   government   or 
agency  thereof  U)  pay  the  costs  of  devel- 
oping or  operating   any   volunteer   pro- 
gram of  such  organization,  government, 
or    agency    relating    to    the    selection, 
training,   and   programing   of  volunteer 
manpower"    and    insert      None    of    the 
funds  available  to  carry  out  this  chapter 
may  be  used  for  contributions  '  1 »  to  the 
International  Secretariat    for  Volunteer 
Service  or  any  similar  international  or- 
ganization for  use  by  it  to  pay  the  costs 
of  developing  or  operating  any  volunteer 
service  or  other  Peace  Corps-type  pro- 
gram   of    any    foreign    government    or 
agency  thereof  or   '2'    to  any  volunteer 
service  or  other  Peace  Corps-type  pro- 
gram   administered    by    such    interna- 
tional organization",  on  page  5,  line  16, 
after    the    word      and",    to    strike    out 
"5405,000.000"  and  Insert  "5374,700,000"; 
in  line  17.  after  the  word     respectively", 
to  strike  out  the  comma  and  "and  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new    sentence:      Of    the    funds    made 
available  for  the  fl.scal  year  1965  to  carry 
out  the  purposes  of  this  chapter,  not  less 
than    $200,000,000     shall     be     available 
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solely  for  use  in  Vietnam,  unless  the 
President  determines  otherwLse  and 
promptly  re{x)rts  such  determination  to 
the  Committees  on  Foreign  Relations  and 
Appropriations  of  the  Senate  and  to  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives.'; on  page  7,  line  6,  after  the  word 
and",  to  strike  out  "$1,055,000,000"  and 
insert  •$1,045,000,000";  in  line  7,  after 
the  amendment  just  above  stated,  to 
strike  out  respectively,  and  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new  sen- 
tence: Of  the  funds  made  available  for 
the  fLscal  year  19ti.T  to  carry  out  the  pur- 
poses of  this  part,  not  less  than  $200,- 
000.000  shall  be  available  solely  for  use 
in  Vietniun,  unle.ss  the  Pre.sident  deter- 
mines otherwise  and  promptly  reports 
such  determination  to  the  Committees  on 
Foremn  F-ielations  and  Appropriations  of 
the  Senate  and  to  the  Speaker  of  the 
House  of  Representatives'"  and  ln.sert 
"respectively";  on  page  9.  after  line  13, 
to  strike  out: 

lai  Amend  section  601  ic  I,  relating  to  the 
Advisory  Committee  on  Private  Enterprise, 
as  follows : 

(1)  In  paragraph  (4).  strike  out  "Decem- 
ber 31,  1964"  and  substitute  "June  30.  196,5  ' 

I  2)  In  paragraph  i5),  strike  out  "$50  000" 
and  substitute  "$100  000  for  all  costs  neces- 
sary to  tlie  Committee's  operations" 

And,  In  lieu  thereof,  to  Insert: 
lai    Amend  section  601  ici.  relating  to  the 
Advisory    Committee    on    Private    Enterprise, 
by  striking  out  In  paragraph   (41   "December 
31     1964"   and   substituting  "June  ;J0,    1965" 

At  the  top  of  page  10.  to  strike  out: 
(bi   Section  601.  which  relates  to  the  en- 
couragement  of   free   enterprise   and   private 
participation.   Is  amended   by  adding   at   the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  subsection: 

"(di  It  Is  the  sense  of  Congress  that  the 
Agency  for  International  Development 
should  continue  to  encourage,  to  the  maxi- 
mum extent  consist  with  the  national  in- 
terest, the  utilization  of  engineering  and 
professional  services  of  United  States  firms 
(Including,  but  not  limited  to.  any  corpora- 
tion, company,  partnership,  or  other  asso- 
ciation) or  by  an  affiliate  of  such  United 
States  firms  In  connection  with  capita!  proj- 
ects financed  by  funds  authorized  under  this 
Act  " 

At  the  beginning  of  line  13.  to  strike 
out  ••'c>  "  and  ln.sert  "'b'";  on  page  11. 
after  line  9,  to  insert: 

ICI  Amend  subsection  620(e),  relating  to 
expropriations  and  other  similar  matters,  as 
follows 

ill  After  'I  e)  "  Insert  "( 1)". 

(2)  Redesignate  subparagraphs  ili,  (2i, 
ai;d  (3)  of  the  first  paragraph  &a  subpara- 
graphs (Ai.  (B),  and  (Ci,  respectively. 

1 3)  Strike  out  "paragraphs  (1).  (2).  or 
i3i"  and  .substitute  "subparagraphs  lA). 
I  B I ,  or  ( C »  of  paragraph   ( 1 1 " 

I  4)  At  the  end  of  such  subsection  add  the 
f  illowlng  new  paragraph  {2)  : 

■  I  2)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law,  no  court  In  the  United  Stales  shall 
dec  line,  on  the  ground  of  the  federal  act  of 
^tate  doctrine,  to  make  a  determination  on 
the  merits  or  to  apply  principles  of  Inter- 
national law,  includlni?  the  principles  of 
compensation  and  the  other  standards  set 
out  in  this  subsection,  in  a  case  m  which  an 
act  of  a  foreign  state  occurring  after  Janu- 
ary 1.  1959,  Is  alleged  to  be  contrary  to  Inter- 
national law,  and  effect  shall  not  be  given 
by  the  court  In  any  such  case  to  acts  thii* 
are  found  to  be  In  violation  thereof:  Pro- 
rided.  That   this  subparagraph  shall   not  be 


applicable  In  any  case  with  respect  to  •».. 
the  President  determines  that  appUcatin 
the  act  of  state  doctrine  Is  required  In  tV^ 
particular  case  by   the   foreign  poUc,  J^' 
states  and  a  subi?.'«u.  . 


ests  of  the  United  States  ana  a  .sueifemu.^ 
this  etre.t  is  tiled  on  his  behalf  In  thT»  ^ 
with  the  court."  "  mat  r.^ 


On  paue  12,  after  line  22.  to  stnkeow 

ig)  At  the  end  of  section  620.  add  the  fn' 
lowing  new  subsection : 

"(n)  No  asslsUnce  sliall  be  furnished  un 
der  this  Act  for  construction  or  operatlo" 
of  any  productive  enterprise  in  any  count^ 
unless  the  President  determine*  that  8lmU»i 
productive  enterprises  within  the  tJmi«d 
States  are  operating  at  a  .substantial  poni&n 
of  their  capacity  and  that  such  assUUnct 
will  not  result  In  depriving  such  Unit«d 
States  enterprises  of  thair  reiusonable  sh».t 
of  world  m.irkets  The  Pre.sident  shall  keep 
the  Foreign  Relations  Committee  and  the 
Appropriations  Committee  of  the  Secatt 
and  the  Speaker  erf  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives fully  and  currently  Informed  of  «. 
sistance  furnished  under  this  Act  for  the 
construction  or  operation  of  pro<iuctlve  e-. 
terprlse.s  In  all  countries,  Includlnfj  specifl. 
cally  the  numbers  of  such  enterprises  the 
types  of  such  enterprises,  and  the  Incatloaj 
of  such  enterprises  " 

On  page  13.  line  22.  after  the  word 
"than."  to  strike  out  "twenty"  and  In- 
sert "thirty";  after  line  23.  to  insert: 

(2)  Subsection  (e)  Is  amended  to  read  u 
follows  • 

"(C)  The  President  Is  authorized  to  pre- 
scribe bv  regulation  standards  or  other  cri- 
teria for  maintaining  adequ.ite  performana 
levels  for  personnel  employed  or  a.-;slKned  to 
perform  duties  pursuant  to  this  Act  and 
may.  notwlthst.indlng  any  other  provision 
of  this  or  any  other  law  but  svibject  to  an 
appropriate  administrative  appeal  separatt 
personnel  who  fall  to  meet  sucli  standanli 
or  other  criteria,  other  than  personnel  em- 
ployed under  section  624id) ,  625(bi .  625(ki. 
626(a)  IT  631  nf  this  Act,  and  also  may  ?rant 
personnel  separated  hereunder  severance 
benefits  of  one  montJi's  s.ilary  for  each  years 
service,  but  not  to  exceed  one  vears  sala'y 
at  the  then  current  salary  rate  of  such 
personnel  " 

On  page  14.  after  line  12,  to  Insert: 

(3)  Add  the  following  new  subsection  (J 
"(J)    The    President    Is   authorized,  at  any 

time  during  the  two-year  period  commenc- 
ing on  the  effective  date  of  the  Kurelen  As- 
sistance Act  of  1:)64  to  separate  notwlth- 
st.indlng any  other  provision  of  this  or  any 
other  law,  any  person  employed  or  assigned 
to  perform  duties  pursuant  to  thi.s  Act.  Tli* 
authority  contained  in  this  subsertion  siiall 
not  apply  to  persims  with  General  Schedule 
appointments  of  grade  12  or  below.  Foreign 
Service  Reserve  app<jlntments  of  class  5  or 
below,  or  Foreign  Service  Staff  appoi-umenti 
of  class  3  or  below,  or  to  persons  employed 
under  section  624id)  of  this  .'\ct  The  ag- 
gregate number  of  persons  separ.ited  under 
this  subsection  shall  not  exceed  one  hundred 
In  any  twelve-month  period." 

On  page  15.  at  the  beginning  of  line  3, 
to  strike  out  "i2»"  and  insert  ■■<4i";  in 
the  same  line,  aft^er  the  word  "subsec- 
tion." to  strike  out  "(j)"  and  insert 
"'k)":  at  the  beginning  of  line  4.  to 
strike  out  "i  j )  "  and  ln.sert  "'k  ',  at  the 
beginnlnL'  of  line  6.  to  strike  out  "the  In- 
ter-American Economic  and  Social 
Council  and  to  be  United  States  repre- 
sentative to";  after  line  15,  to  strike  out: 

(1)  Subsection  lai  Is  amended  by  striking 
out  "$75"  and  substituting  "$100" 
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at  the  beginning  of  line  18.  to  strike 
?..;2,  subsection  to)  is  amended  ; 
d  at  the  top  of  page  16,  to  strike  out: 

C    AFTER    3— MiSCtLLANEOUS    PhOVISIONS 

J*  303    Chapter  3  of  part  III  of  the  For- 

Asslstuice    Act    of    1961.    as    amended, 

*'ff  hTel  itt-s  to  miscellaneous  provisions,  Is 

Sended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 

7Vl/^^l.1nB  new  sectliin: 

'     clr    648     SPKCIAL    AUTHORIZATION   FOR  USE 

^MicN  crRRENCiEs— Subject  to  the  pro- 
!.  lo^s  of  sertlon  1415  of  the  Supplemental 
SSprlltlun    Act,    1953.    the    President    is 

thnrized  as  a  demonstration  of  good  will 
S  t^e  pit  of  the  people  of  the  United 
cV.r^s  for  the  Polish  and  Italian  people,  to 
f>^  foreign  currencies  lu^crulng  to  the  United 
^tes  Government  under  this  or  any  other 
.rt  for  assistance  on  such  terms  and  con- 
JlMons  as  he  may  specify.  In  the  repair. 
rehablUUllon,  Improvement,  and  mainte- 
nance of  cemeteries  In  Italy  serving  as  the 
burial  phvre  of  members  of  the  armed  forces 
of  Poland  wlio  died  in  combat  In  Italy  during 
World  War  II." 

Mr     MANSFIELD.       Mr.     President, 

there  will  be  no  action  taken  on  the  bill 

thi'^  eveninsi. 
Mr  MORSE.     Mr.  President,  will  the 

Senator  yield? 

Mr   MANSi^IELD      I  yield. 

Mr  MORSE  I  think  the  Senator  will 
probably  make  the  same  statement  a 
week  from  toniuht. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.     Very  likely. 

Mr  MORSE.  However,  that  is  not 
what  I  rose  to  tell  the  Senator  from  Mon- 
una.  If  it  is  the  desire  of  the  Senator 
from  Montana  from  time  to  time  to  lay 
aside  the  amendment  to  the  Foreign  As- 
si.'itancc  Act  of  1961  for  the  purpose  of 
considering  various  problems  as  they 
arise.  I  want  him  to  know  that  he  will 
have  mv  complete  cooperation  in  agree- 
ing to  lay  aside  the  bill  at  any  time  he 
wishes  to  .do  so. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  I  must  say  that  I 
am  surprised  and  delighted. 
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CR'ILIAN      EMPLOYMENT      OF     RE- 
TIRED   MEMBERS    OF    THE    UNI- 
FORMED SERVICES 
Mr  JOHNSTON.    Mr.  President,  I  ask 
that  the  Chair  lay  before  the  Senate  a 
message  from  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  the  following  message 
from  the  House  of  Representatives: 

Recoil  rd.  mat  the  House  concur  In  the 
amendments  of  the  Senate  numbered  1,  2,  4, 
5  6  7  8.  and  9  to  the  bill  (H.R.  7381)  enti- 
tled An  Act  to  simplify,  modernize,  and 
consolidate  the  laws  relating  to  the  employ- 
ment  of  civilians  in  more  than  one  position 
and  the  laws  concerning  the  civilian  employ- 
ment of  retired  members  of  the  uniformed 
services,  and  for  other  purposes." 

RrMlrrd.  That  the  House  disagree  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senate  numbered  3,  to 
hfure.'-aia   bill 

Mr  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  on 
July  23  the  House  of  Representatives  ac- 
cepted the  Senate  version  of  the  com- 
pensation bill  with  one  exception.  The 
House  struck  out  section  206.  Of  the 
nine  amendments  that  the  Senate  made 
to  the  House  bill,  the  House  accepted 
elRht,  but  they  struck  out  the  one  sec- 
tion, which  is  section  206.  and  agreed  to 
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carry  it  into  conference.    But  now  there 
will  be  no  conference. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  Mr.  President.  I  be- 
lieve that  the  action  is  a  very  happy 
solution  to  a  very  difficult  problem  that 
has  confronted  the  Congress  and  many 
of  our  citizens.  I  sincerely  hope  that  the 
Senate   will   accept  the   action  of   the 

House.  ,     ^     . 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  when 
the  dual  compensation  bill  was  passed 
by  the  Senate  on  July  20,  the  Senator 
from  Delaware  [Mr.  Williams]  requested 
the  committee  to  advise  him  in  regard 
to  crediting  military  service  for  retire- 
ment purposes  for  Members  of  Congress. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  there  be 
inserted  in  the  Record  a  letter  from  An- 
drew E.  Rudock,  Director  of  the  Bureau 
of  Retirement  and  Insurance  of  the 
Civil  Service  Commission.  I  believe  his 
letter  is  responsive  to  this  question. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

U.S.  Civil  Service  Commission, 
Bureau  of  Retirement  and 
Insurance, 

Washington,  DC.  July  24,  1964. 
Hon.  Ralph  W.  Yarborough, 
Chairman.   Suhcommittee   on   CivU   Service, 
Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Serv- 
ice, U.S.  Senate. 
Dear  Mb.  Chahiman  ;  As  you  requested  for 
the  Record  In  connection  with  H.R.  7381,  I 
am  furnishing  an   explanation   of   how   the 
Civil  Service  Retirement  Act  operates  with 
respect  to  the  crediting  of  military  service 
in  computing  the  annuity  of  a  Member  of 

Congress.  ,,      w 

The  formula  for  computing  Member  an- 
nuity is  set  forth  in  section  9(c)  of  the  Re- 
tirement Act  (5  U.S.C.  2259  CO  ) .  Under  this 
formula,  a  retiring  Member's  basic  annuity 
(subject  to  a  maximum  of  80  percent  of  anal 
salary)  consists  of  two  parts  as  follows: 

Part  I-  21/2  percent  of  -hlgh-S"  average 
salary  multiplied  by  his  years  of— (a)  Mem- 
ber service,  (b)  active  honorable  military 
service  performed  during  war  or  national 
emergency  while  on  leave  of  absence  from 
Congress,  if  he  is  not  receiving  military  re- 
tired pay  (c)  other  active  honorable  mUitary 
service,  not  exceeding  5  years,  if  he  is  not 
receiving  military  retired  pay.  (d)  congres- 
sional employees  service,  not  exceeding  15 
vears :  Plus — 

Part  n:  1%  percent  of  "hlgh-5"  average 
salary  multiplied  by  any  years  of  other  credit- 
able Federal  civilian  or  military  service 
which,  when  added  to  years  of  2>.,  percent 
service  do  not  exceed  a  total  of  10  years  (if 
2'/,  percent  service  totals  10  years  or  more. 
13/.  percent  does  not  operate) ,  and  2  percent 
of  average  salary  multiplied  by  any  remaining 
years  of  creditable  Federal  civilian  or  mili- 
tary service  not  used  at  2ii  or  l^i  Percent, 

If  the  Member  does  not  receive  military 
retired  pay,  the  formula  affords  him  2^  Per- 
cent credit  under  part  I  for  a  limited  portion 
of  his  active  honorable  military  service.  Any 
remaining  military  service  not  used  at  2>2 
percent  is  credited  at  the  lower  percentage 
rates  provided  In  part  II. 

If  the  Member  does  receive  military  re- 
tired pay  the  creditability  of  his  mUltary 
service  is  determined  under  the  Retirement 
Act  provisions  outlined  In  my  letter  to  you 
dated  July  14,  1964;  that  is,  under  the  same 
rules  applicable  to  employees  in  general.  Ii 
the  type  of  retired  pay  received  by  the  Mem- 
ber falls  under  one  of  the  exceptions  not  bar- 
ring credit  for  mUitary  service,  annuity  credit 
for  his  active  honorable  military  service  is 
computed  under  the  1^4  or  2  percent  steps  of 
part  II  of  the  formula.    If  retired  pay  Is  not 


one  of  the  accepted  types,  credit  Is  of  course 
barred  for  all  of  the  Member's  mUitary  serv- 
ice. 

Sincerely  yours. 

Andrew  E.  Ruddock, 

Director. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  Senate  recede  from  its 
amendment  No.  3. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion 
of  the  Senator  from  South  Carolina. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 


COMMISSIONING  ADDRESS  FOR 
U.S.S.  "JAMES  MADISON"  BY  HON. 
THOMAS  D.  MORRIS 
Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President,  this 
week  more  muscle  was  added  to  one  of 
America's  great  arms  of  defense  when 
the  James  Madison,  our  23d  Polaris  sub- 
marine, was  commissioned  at  Newport 
News.  I  am  pleased  to  offer  for  the  Rec- 
ord the  splendid  address  of  the  day  made 
by  the  Honorable  Thomas  D.  Morris, 
Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense,  Installa- 
tions and  Logistics,  as  the  submarine  was 
turned  over  to  its  well-trained  officers 
and  crewmen. 

The  commissioning  honored  the  fourth 
President  of  the  United  States,  who  was 
known  as  the  master  builder  of  the  Con- 
stitution and  who  guided  the  young  Na- 
tion through  the  War  of  1812. 

I  have  personally  met  many  of  the 
officers  and  men  who  served  on  the 
Madison  and  have  been  tremendously 
impressed  by  their  dedication  of  their 
abilities  to  keep  America  safe  from 
enemy  attack.  Two  complete  crews  will 
man  the  submarine.  Comdr.  Joseph  L. 
Skoog,  Jr.,  of  Seattle,  Wash.,  will  com- 
mand the  blue  crew,  and  Comdr.  James 
D  Kearny,  of  Washington,  D.C.,  will 
command  the  gold  crew.  The  James 
Madison   was   launched   on  March    15, 

1963.  ^     ^ 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  the 
address    printed    at    this   point   in   the 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
Commissioning    Address   for   U.S.S.   "James 

Madison"   (SSBN-627)    by  the  Honorable 

Thomas  D.  Morris,  Assistant  Secretary  or 

Defense,  Installations  and  Logistics,  July 

28,  1964.  AT  Newport  News,  Va. 

Admiral  Lowrance,  ladies,  and  gentlemen; 
it  is  my  pleasant  duty  today  to  express  to 
the  Navv.  to  the  ofHcers  and  crews  of  our  23d 
Polaris  submarine,  and  to  Its  builders— the 
deep  gratitude  and  respect  of  our  Govern- 
ment and  of  the  citizens  of  the  free  world 
everywhere. 

In  a  world  where  no  major  wars  are  now 
raging,  It  may  seem  Inappropriate  to  dwell 
on  the  awesome  destructive  power  that  wUl 
be  poised  ready  for  launching,  in  this  sub- 
marine It  is  for  this  very  reason  that  we 
speak  of  our  deterrent  force— a  force  to  put 
potential  enemies  on  notice  that  we  have 
the  weapons  to  retaliate  overwhelmingly  if 
attacked.  Sixteen  nuclear  tipped  missiles 
which  take  their  name  from  the  North  Star, 
Polaris— will  soon  be  hidden  somewhere  In 
the  vastness  of  the  ocean— ready  to  rain  de- 
struction on  a  potential  enemy,  if  all-out 
war  should  come. 

Although  we  do  not  wish  to  rattle  our  mis- 
siles,  or   raise   our  weapons  in  threat,   this 
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■ubmaiine  is  an  Indisputable  fact  It  la  a 
■Ignlflcant  fact.  The  whole  world  now  ap- 
pr«clat«>  the  military  sl^nlflcance  of  the  mo- 
bile Polaris  missile  system,  as  well  as  of  the 
other  weapons  In  our  defense  arsenal  which 
Include  land-based  missiles  and  »eap<.na 
carried  In  aircraft  All  three  types  are  on 
constant  alert:  the  submarines  on  station 
at  sea.  and  the  aircraft,  in  flight,  in  subsun- 
tial  numbers.  The  James  Madison  Is.  there- 
fore, a  powerful  addition  to  a  convincing, 
unsurpaaaed  deterrent  force 

As  you  know,  all  Polnrls  submarines  are 
named  for  outstanding  flgure.s  in  American 
history.  I  cannot  think  of  a  more  fitting 
namesake  than  James  Madison,  a  great  Presi- 
dent and  a  native  Virginian  When  ours  was 
a  new  nation,  Madison's  efTorta  to  frame  a 
workable  constitution  were  largely  respon- 
sible for  achieving  the  necessary  strength  of 
the  Federal  Government  In  fact,  he  is 
known  as  the  master  builder  of  the  Consti- 
tution. 

As  the  fourth  President  of  the  United 
States — who  served  from  1809  through  1817 — 
James  Madison  guided  the  country  safely 
through  the  perilous  War  of  1812  It  was 
his  leadership  that  brought  Into  being  the 
American  Na^  on  the  Great  Lakes,  which 
delivered  the  pivotal  victories  In  that  region 
BCadison  was  a  great  schoUr.  President  and 
statesman.  He  was  an  lnte;iectual  who  could 
exercise  firmness  with  Justice 

In  the  early  years  of  our  country  when  its 
young  government  was  beset  by  dl.ssenslon 
from  within  and  war  from  without,  the 
steady  nerves  and  quiet  wisdom  of  James 
Madison  brought  the  Ship  of  State  saXely  to 
harbor.  I  know  that  the  two  crews  of  thl.s 
submarine  will  be  a  great  credit  to  their 
outstanding  namesake 

The  crews   of    thLs   submarine    have    been 
carefxilly  selected  and  trained  to  their  t.isk 
They  are  about   to  embark  in  a  .';hlp  which 
Is  the  product  of  the  highest  skills  of  Amer- 
ican   industry        Scientists,    engineers      and 
skilled    craftsmen,    who    have    labored    to- 
gether to  build  this  ship,  deserve  the  respect 
and  thanks  of  us  all      This  ship  is  truly  a 
product    of   their    minds,    their    hearts,    and 
their  hands.     It  Is  to  the  Ingenultv  of  these 
people — and   to   their   effective   hard    work- 
that  this  Nation  owes  much  of  Its  strength 
There   are  two  striking   parallels   that   we 
can  draw  between  this  submarine  and  Pres- 
ident Madison      This  ship  was  conceived  In 
liberty  and  dedicated  to  freedom  as  was  the 
Constitution    of    the    United    States     which 
owes  so  much  to  the  Inspiration  of  Madison 

This  ship  has  been  built  to  a  high  purpose 

to  deter  war  and  assure  freedom  Madison's 
efforts  In  the  Constitutional  Convention  In 
the  Federalist  Papers,  aji  Secretary  of  SU'e 
under  Thomas  Jefferson,  and  as  President 
were  directed  toward  the  same  high  pur- 
Po«« — *n  end  to  tyranny  and  assurance  of 
Individual  freedom 

The  second  parallel  can  be  drawn  between 
the  builders  of  the  ship,  and  her  namesake 
In  the  concern  of  both  for  maximum  strength 
at  the  least  cost      President  Madl.son  strove 
for   a  strong  America   and   one   wherein   'he 
purchasing   power   of    the   dollar    would    re- 
main high.     Submarines,  viuily  needed   for 
the  Nation  s  defense,  such  as  the  Jamet  Madt- 
wn.   are    complex   and    costlv       in    building 
this  submarine  and   m   the  procurement  of 
all  weapons,  the  Department  of  Defense  vig- 
orously strives   for   powerful   military   forces 
with  maximum  value  for  every  dollar  spent 
S«:retary  of  Defense  Robert  McNamara  has 
recently  reported   to   the  President  that   the 
Defense   Department    has    achieved    a    great 
Increase  In  its  military  strength  and   readi- 
ness at  savings  of   over  •a'j    billion  during 
the  past  year.     Mr    McNamara  advised   the 
President    that    we    shall    strive    to    preserve 
and  increase  this  strength   while  attaining 
savings  of  M.d  billion  a  year  by  fiscal    1968 
and  each  year  thereafter      The  Secretary  has 
assured  the  President  that  these  savings  are 


being  achieved  by  Increased  efficiency  and 
without  any  adverse  effect  on  our  military 
strength  or  combat  readiness  It  Is  his  con- 
viction and  mine  that  a  well  equipped  Mili- 
tary Esubllshment  and  prudent  luw-c(j6t 
management  go  hand  In  hand 

In  fact,  during  the  hist  3  years  we  have 
Increased  the  number  of  nuclear  warheads 
In  the  Strategic  Alert  Forces  which  Include 
the  Polaris  submarine  by  150  percent  We 
have  achieved  a  l(X)-percent  Increase  In  gen- 
eral ship  construction  and  conversion  to 
modernize  the  Navy  Smillar  increases  have 
been  made  in  Army  and  Air  Force  combat 
strength 

The    Secretary    of    Defense    has    also    paid 
high  tribute  to  the  genius  of  American  In- 
dustry which  has  made  it  possible  to  produce 
these   miracles   of   modern   technoloey      The 
managers    and    emplovees    c.f    the    Newport 
News    Shipbuilding    &"    Drydock    Co     stand 
among  the  foremost  members  of  defense  In- 
dustry m  their  ability  to  contribute  new  and 
powerful    weapons    to  our   arsenal    at   a  cost 
which    sets    a    high    mark    of    efficiency    for 
competitive      free      enterprise      Tlie     Jamei 
Madtson  bears  witness  to  the  determination 
of  our  Government  and  of  prlviite  enterprise 
to  provide  the  best  weapons  available  at  the 
lowest  sound  cc«t  to  the  Nations  taxpayers 
In  closing.   I  would   like   to  commend'  the 
men    of    the   Jamei   .\fadisnn    who    will   soon 
embark  on   their  first   operational  patrol      I 
believe  that  If  President  Madison  were  alive 
^oday   he   would  stand   here  proudly    know- 
ing 'hat  the  safety  of  his  countrv  is  in  the 
hands  .  .f  men  as  patriotic  and  dedicated  to 
freedom  iis  any  who  ever  served  this  Nation 
Your  willingness   to  endure  the  long,   lonely 
patrols  In   the  remote  depths  of  the  sea  are 
setting    a   new   standard    of    self-secrlrtce    In 
your  country's  service      I  know  that  this  .sub- 
marine  win    be   a   credit    to   the   officers   and 
men   who   man   her.  and   I  also  know  that  I 
speak  for  all  .\merlcans  In  extending  to  you 
otir  best  wishes  for  a  peaceful  voyage      May 
G<jd   watch   over   v-u       Thank   vou 
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PRESIDENT  JOHNSON'S  STATEMENT 
ON  THE  FIRST  ANNIVERSARY  OF 
THE  NUCLEAR  TEST  BAN  TREATY 
Mr  HUMPHREY      Mr  President  yes- 
terday the  President  of  the  United  States 
reminded  the  Nation  and  the  world  that 
thi-s  week  mark,-,  the  flr.st  annlversar>-  of 
the   nuclear   te.st    ban    treaty   .slKned   in 
Moscow  on  Au^u.st  5.  1963      This  Is,  In- 
deed, a  most  timely  and  relevant  .state- 
ment 

In  my  opinion,  hi.story  will  record  the 
nuclear  test  ban  treaty  as  the  slnKle  most 
Important  accomplLshment  of  our  late 
President.  John  F.  Kennedy  History 
will  note  clearly  that  on  this  date Au- 
gust 5,  1963— the  world  took  one  long 
-step  back  from  the  brink  of  nuclear  de- 
struction 

In  his  profound  analysLs  of  the  ele- 
ments of  world  peace  delivered  at  Amer- 
ican University  on  June  10,  1963.  Presi- 
dent Kennedy  observed: 

There  Is  no  single,  simple  kev  to  this 
peace  no  grand  or  magic  formula  to  be 
adopted  by  one  or  two  powers  Oenulne 
peace  must  be  the  product  of  many  na- 
tions, the  sum  of  many  acta  •  •  •  For  peace 
Is  a  process     a  way  of  solving  problems 

One  year  later  the  nuclear  test  ban 
treaty  stands  as  a  major  contribution 
in  that  proce.ss  which  President  Ken- 
nedy understood  with  such  clarity  and 
vision 

The  US  Senate  and  the  American 
people  responded-ito  this  challenge  of 
transforming  the  drift  toward  war  into 


a  process  of  peace.  As  President  Iak 
son  noted  yesterday.  three-fourtluoJr 
Republicans  Joined  with  four-flft>i^ 
the  Democrats  In  approving  the  nS.!*^ 
tion  of  ratification  by  the  overwh^ 
mareln  of  80  to  19.  As  with  the^^ 
of  the  civil  rights  bin  this  year  SfS 
ureat  political  parties  of  Amerlw  loiS 
together  In  achieving  an  objective*^ 
vlously  in  the  best  Interests  of  thi&aZ 
try.  We  can  be  justly  proud  of  a  S 
cal  system  which  permius  such  aSm" 
modatlon  and  cooperation  when  the»l! 
curlty  of  our  people  Is  at  stake. 

One  year  later  we  breathe  air  which 
is  cleaner  of  nuclear  contamlnatlm 
This  Is  a  factor  which  every  Amerio^ 
family  understands  and  appreciates  fw 
the  debate  on  the  ratification  of't^ 
treaty  had  disclosed  shocking  examDle 
of  unacceptably  high  levels  of  radiatto 
to  which  Americans  had  been  exposed 
This  year  has  passed  without  any  at 
mospherlc  testing;  every  American  reaa 
the  benefits  of  the  resulting  lower  levels 
of  nuclear  fallout. 

President  John.son  al.so  reported  th»t 
the  pro.uram  of  safccuards  to  Insur? 
against  secret  testing  has  been  fully  in- 
plemented  and  that  the  Joint  Chiefs  oJ 
Staff  have  reported  that  satisfactory 
progress  is  being  made  under  this  pro- 
gram     As  the  President  said  yesterday 

Inripe<l  'he  safeguard.s  program  leavet  ui 
much  siifer  agaln.st  surprises  than  we  wm 
In  the  period  of  moratorium  begun  In  195t 

In  the  past  year  the  United  Statea  hu 
not  relaxed  In  Its  mission  to  protect  fr«e. 
dom  around  the  world.  In  fact,  our  it- 
fense  capability  has  never  been  more 
powerful  But  in  this  past  year  we  h*Tj 
been  successful  In  reducing  somewhit 
the  nuclear  arms  race.  We  have  con- 
tributed to  the  process  of  peace  for  which 
every  President  has  labored  since  the 
dawn  of  the  atomic  age.  We  must  never 
forget  that  President  Truman,  President 
Elsenhower,  President  Kennedy,  asd 
President  Johnson  have  been  united  In 
their  belief  that  an  enforclble  nuclear 
test  ban  treaty  clearly  enhanced  Ameri- 
can national  security. 

Let  us  Join  with  President  Johnson  in 
this  aflBrmatlon: 

We  can  live  In  strength  without  adding  to 
the  hazards  of  life  on  this  planet  We  need 
not  relax  our  guard  In  order  to  avoid  un- 
necessary risks  Tills  Is  the  legacy  of  the 
nuclear  test  ban  treaty  and  It  Is  a  legacy  of 
hope 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  Presi- 
dent Johnson's  remarks  of  July  30,  19«4, 
dealing  with  the  first  anniversary  of  the 
nuclear  test  ban  treaty  be  printed  at  thl» 
point  In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  remark! 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Reccid, 
as  follows: 

The  President.  First,  a  year  ago  this  week 
the  Nuclear  Test  Ban  Treaty  was  signed 
and  agreed  upon.  Today,  a  year  later,  more 
than  100  nations  have  Joined  the  3  orlfi- 
nal  signing  countries.  We  have  also  wea 
a  U  N  resolution  banning  weapons  of  toMm 
destruction  In  outer  space,  and  steps  to  cut 
back   production  of   fissionable   materials. 

A  year  without  atmospheric  testing  hi» 
left  our  air  cleaner  This  Is  a  benefit  to 
every  American  family,  and  to  every  family 
everywhere,     since     aU     radiation,     howevr 


„  involves  some  possibility  of  biological 
■*";«  .Is  o7  to  our  descendants.  At  the 
^jtrne  we  have  taken  every  precaution  to 
•"iT^e  security  of  the  United  States.  To 
"^nd  we  have  put  Into  full  effect  the 
^^tr^'oi  safeguards  originally  approved 
■""S^dent  Kennedy  on  the  advice  of  the 
?LT?hlefs  of  Staff.  I  can  report  that  the 
;^^f«  hsve  reviewed  the  present  program 
"T^ree  that  satisfactory  progress  is  being 
I^e  under  It      Indeed  the  safeguards  pro- 

m  leaves  us  much  safer  against  surprises 
^  we  were  in  the  period  of  moratorium 

h-mn  in  1959. 

Fven  If  this  treaty  should  end  tomorrow. 
,h.  united  States  would  be  safer  and 
^neer  than  before.  We  owe  the  test  ban 
C«itv  and  this  year  of  progress,  to  the 
litlrtnlned  and  dedicated  leadership  of  a 
«eBt  President,  and  the  Senate  of  the  United 
fum  and  this  leadership  toward  peace  has 
Ll  no  partisan  tinge.  Four-fifths  of  the 
Democrats  and  three-fourths  of  the  Republl- 
cnu  in  the  Senate  voted  for  this  treaty.  It 
^therefore  right  that  all  Americans,  without 
regard  to  party,  should  give  thanks  In  this 
SilTersary  week  for  what  the  President  and 
Uie  Senate  achieved   last   year. 

This  thankfulness  can  be  traced  to  the 
deep  desire  that  all  of  us  have  for  a  world 
m  which  terror  does  not  govern  our  waking 
IKes  We  should  think  of  a  world  In  which 
n  need  not  fear  the  milk  which  our  chil- 
dren drink;  In  which  we  do  not  need  engage 
la  agonizing  speculation  on  the  future  gen- 
erations and  whether  they  will  l>e  deformed 
or  scarred. 

We  can  live  In  strength  without  adding 
to  the  hazjirds  of  life  on  this  planet.  We 
need  not  relax  our  guard  In  order  to  avoid 
unnecessary  rl.sks.  This  Is  the  legacy  of 
the  nuclear  test  ban  treaty  and  It  Is  a 
legacy  of  hope. 
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from  Fort  Peck  Dam  In  eastern  Montana  to 
Oavlns  Point  Dam  In  eastern  South  Dakota. 

The  six-dam  system  scored  a  net  gain  of 
4.9  million  acre-feet  In  June,  or  more  than 
three  times  as  much  as  actually  was  released 
at  Gavins  Point  to  flow  south.  On  June  30 
storage  had  reached  a  record  45.8  million 
acre-feet — a  valuable  and  growing  natural 
resource  to  aid  power  production,  navigation, 
recreation  and.  hopefully  someday,  large- 
scale  Irrigation  In  both  North  and  South 
Dakota. 

The  question  of  such  Irrigation  Is  timely, 
for  the  House  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs 
Committee  last  month  approved  the  first 
$207  million  phase  of  the  proposed  Garrison 
diversion  project  In  North  Dakota.  This  Irri- 
gation measure  is  expected  to  be  taken  up 
by  the  full  House  this  summer.  It  already 
has  passed  the  Senate  In  slightly  different 
form.  What  the  House  does  will  have  a  sig- 
nificant Impact  on  the  future  of  North 
Dakota. 


example  of  Red  duplicity  In  the  face  of  a 
supposedly  binding  agreement:  Under  terms 
of  the  export  licenses  granted  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce  for  the  Soviet  wheat  ship- 
ments, none  of  the  grain  may  be  exported 
from  Russia  without  U.S.  approval. 


"FLOODWATERS  AN  ASSET" 

Mr  METCALF.  Mr.  President,  Mon- 
tana was  recently  ravaged  by  some  of  the 
most  damaging  floods  In  its  history.  As 
a  result  of  these  floods  In  Montana 
there  has  been  considerable  speculation 
concerning  the  construction  of  additional 
flood-control  projects.  As  always,  there 
are  those  who  maintain  that  big  flood- 
control  dams  are  not  needed  and  do  not 
sene  any  purpose  except  in  time  of 
floods— which,  fortunately,  do  not  occur 
veo'  often.  Not  all  of  us  In  Montana 
follow  that  line  of  thought;  and  recently 
I  was  pleased  to  find  that  an  objective 
editor  ouUside  the  State  of  Montana  sup- 
ports our  position. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  an  edl- 
tonal  entitled  "Floodwaters  an  Asset," 
from  the  Minneapolis  Star,  and  reprint- 
ed In  the  Gr^at  Falls  Tribune,  be  printed 
in  the  Congressional  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 
Othdi  EorrORS  Say  "FLOODWATDtS  AN  Assrr" 

The  June  floods  in  Montana  caused  tens 
or  millions  of  dollars  damage  and  took  many 
lives  The  Great  Northern  Railway  alone 
had  to  spend  $3  million  to  restore  its  service. 

Great  waste  and  damage,  yes,  but  not  en- 
tirely waste.  Lees  than  three  decades  ago, 
the  same  water  would  have  poured  down 
the  Missouri  River,  perhaps  damaging  point* 
below  Montana,  and  would  have  ended  up 
In  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  The  only  usefxU 
funcUon  might  have  been  the  moistening  of 
«ome  farmlands  along  the  way. 

Last  month's  floodwaters  did  not  do  thlB. 
Instead,  they  ended  up  peaceably  In  the 
chain  of  Missouri  River  reservoirs  that  extend 


THE  RUSSIAN  GRAIN  DEAL 

Mrs.  SMITH.  Mr.  President,  the 
Daily  Kennebec  Journal,  of  Augusta, 
Maine,  has  a  long  and  distinguished  rec- 
ord for  the  excellence  of  its  objective 
and  cogent  editorials. 

The  lead  editorial  of  the  July  28.  1964, 
issue  of  this  great  publication  illustrates 
its  editorial  excellence.  I  commend  it  to 
the  Members  of  this  body,  and  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  it  be  inserted  in 
the  body  of  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The  Russian  Grain  Deal 
Joseph  J.  Lombardo,  commander  of  the 
Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars,  has  urged  that 
this  country  halt  wheat  shipments  to  Russia 
pending  Investigation  of  reports  that  the 
Soviets  are  reshipplng  U.S.  grain  to  Cuba. 

Soviet  spokesmen  have  denied  reports  by 
the  captain  and  chief  officer  of  the  U.S. 
freighter  Sister  Katingo  that  they  saw  Amer- 
ican wheat  being  loaded  aboard  a  Soviet 
vessel  for  shipment  to  Cuba  in  the  Black 
Sea  port  of  Novorosslsk. 

The  Sister  Katingo  is  the  vessel  which  the 
Russians  halted  at  sea,  with  three  shots 
across  the  bow,  foUowlng  a  dispute  over 
cargo-handling  charges.  A  boarding  party 
from  a  Soviet  naval  ship  then  searched  the 
US  vessel,  compelled  the  captain  to  sign  a 
paper  which  he  couldn't  translate,  and  fined 
him  the  equivalent  of  about  $50. 

Demanding  that  further  U.S.  grain  ship- 
ments to  Russia  halt  until  the  charges  made 
following  this  Incident  can  be  Investigated. 
the  VFW  commander  says  that  "the  United 
Statea  finds  itself  in  the  strange  position  of 
building  up  a  regime  dedicated  to  our  own 
destruction." 

The  United  States-Soviet  wheat  deal  has 
been  a  strange  thing  from  the  beginning. 

First,  the  American  people  were  given  the 
Impression  that  this  country  would  get  rid  of 
some  surplus  wheat  for  which  the  Russians 
would  pay  In  gold.  But  then  It  developed 
that  long-term  credit  had  been  extended 
from  the  Export-Import  Bank  to  both  the 
Soviet  Union  and  Red  Hungary.  Instead  of 
swapping  grain  for  gold,  we  were  letting  the 
Beds  say,  "Charge  It,  please." 

Next  there  was  the  word  that  at  least  50 
percent  of  the  wheat  for  Russia  must 
be  hauled  In  U.S.  vessels.  But  American 
ships  have  moved  very  little  of  that  grain. 
Paul  Hall,  president  of  the  AFL-ClIO  Sea- 
farers Union,  has  understandably  expressed 
organized  labor's  unhapplness  over  this. 

The  charge  that  UJ3.  wheat  Is  now  going 
to  Commvmlst  Cuba,  via  the  Soviet  Union. 
would.  If  substantiated,  serve  as  one  more 


RADIO'S  NEW  LOOK 
Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  President,  in 
spite  of  the  inroads  made  by  television, 
the  radio  industry  continues  prosperous 
and  vigorous.  Local-  radio  stations 
across  the  country  in  recent  years  have 
brought  forth  many  interesting  and 
stimulating  program  ideas.  The  effec- 
tiveness of  these  ideas  can  be  seen  in  the 
continuing  growth  of  radio  audiences. 
The  Federal  Communications  Conunis- 
sion  has  estimated  that  radio  is  listened 
to  in  at  least  40  million  homes  each 
week. 

Radio  has  great  potential.  Nowhere 
in  the  country  has  this  potential  been 
shown  to  better  advantage  than  in 
Seattle.  Wash.,  where  the  small  radio 
station  KRAB-FM  has  developed,  in 
little  more  than  a  year,  a  devoted,  if 
small,  following. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  an  article  de- 
scribing this  station  and  its  original  and 
challenging  programing.  The  article 
is  from  the  June  issue  of  Seattle. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Rabble's  Babble.  Hot  Licks  by  Bix 
(By  Rillmond  Schear) 
In  a  ramshackle  structure  that  used  to  be 
a  doughnut  shop,  a  radio  annoimcer  throws 
three  switches  in  quick  succession  and 
breathes  the  fumes  of  Spanish  wine  into  a 
microphone.  "This  is  KRAB  in  Seattle."  he 
says— and  then  he  coughs.  Around  the  city, 
people  are  presumably  seated  by  their  radios, 
monitoring  Seattle's  most  extraordinary 
broadcasting  operation.  They  listen  atten- 
tively as  the  announcer  continues:  "We're 
now  going  to  hear  a  program  of  occupational 
disease  music,  with  the  Falashas  of  Ethio- 
pia"— and  he  is  dead  serious. 

KRAB  Is  that  odd  little  FM  station  (107.7 
on  the  dial)  which  refuses  to  take  advertis- 
ing but  win  happily  put  on  anything  else 
that  people  care  to  hear— or  to  air.  Of  foiir 
listener-supported  stations  In  the  country, 
it  is  the  only  one  which  is  Independently 
owned  and  operated.  Its  subscribers  pay  $12 
a  year,  but  KRAB  keeps  right  on  running 
impressive  deficits.  The  advantages  of  this 
unique  system  are  obvious,  for  KRAB  Is 
getting  more  Irresistible  all  the  time. 

Typical  programs  Include  such  varied  fare 
as  "The  Pedagogy  of  the  Rtisslan  Violin,  Gas 
Warfare"  (an  article  in  favor  of;  read  from 
the  National  Review):  "Jelly  Roll  Morton 
Tells  His  Own  Story";  a  live  panel  discussion 
about  the  State's  liquor  laws;  readings  In 
Latin  Russian,  Chinese,  Urdu,  and  other 
popular  languages;  "Sacred  Music  of  the 
Renaissance";  "Music  for  the  Glass  Harmon- 
lea"-  "Music  of  Afghanistan";  and  "Music  for 
Belly  Dancers"  (featuring  Vivaldi,  Blx  Belder- 
becke,  Tschalkovsky  and  Leadbelly) . 

In  return  for  their  contributions,  sub- 
scribers receive  a  program  guide  every  2  weeks 
that  is  printed,  surprisingly  enough.  In  Eng- 
lish They  are  also  regtilarly  urged  to  sup- 
port KRAB  in  ways  other  than  financial— 
from  Interviewing  dignitaries  to  prettifying 
the  premises. 

On  any  given  day,  people  who  show  up  at 
the  studios  may  Include  housewives,  high 
school  kids,  physicians,  dockworkers,  lawyers 
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and  Maorted  beatnltu.  Their  combined  ex- 
perience In  radio  amount*  to  almost  nothing, 
and  their  social  and  political  opinions,  if 
they  happen  to  have  any  are  as  disparate  as 
their  backgrounds 

Therein  Ilea  the  great  value  of  KRAB  It 
Is  Seattle's  leading  medium  for  the  unu.sua!. 
the  offbeat,  the  unpopular  and — often — the 
unheard  of.  Material  f  >r  KRAB  has  to  nu>et 
only  two  oondltlon.s  It  must  have  Inherent 
quality  and  It  must,  by  Its  very  nature,  be 
unlikely  to  get  aired  by  any  other  radio 
station. 

The  character  of  KRAB,  both  on  and  ofT 
the  air.  has  been  .shaped  by  Its  ftjunder. 
Lorenzo  Milam,  who  also  doubles  as  Its  pm- 
gram  director,  chief  announcer  and  head 
politician.  "If  there's  Just  one  ?uy  whu 
thinks  that  certain  stuff  Is  great."  says 
Milam.  "ITJ  plav  It  '• 

A  tall,  affable  30-year-old  who  was  crip- 
pled by  polio  In  his  vmith.  Mllam  spends 
much  of  his  time  coaxing  the  right  people 
(he  hopes)  Into  appearing  on  KRAB  as  ct)m- 
mentators.  Interviewers  or  panelists-  a  role 
that  la  particularly  attractive  bec.^u.se  panel 
members  are  served  beer  or  wine  while  on 
the  air.  Mllam  makes  a  .special  pf)int  of 
attracting  extremlstii  'Thnse  wild  Ideas," 
he  says,  "you've  got  to  have  them  to  form 
your  own  opinions  somewhere  in  between  " 

Perhaps  the  strangest  thing  about  KRAB 
la  that  It  ahould  have  sprouted  and  flour- 
ished here  In  Seattle  when  the  original  seed 
was  sown  some  3  000  miles  away  That  was 
in  Jacksonville,  FU  Milam's  hometown. 
where  the  young  I^:)renzo  u.sed  to  He  awake 
nlghta  listening  to  ea.s'  coast  stations  and 
Imagining  how  he  might  revolutionize  their 
programing. 

Years  afterward.  In  19,53,  Mllam  appeared 
personally  before  the  Federal  Communica- 
tions Commission  In  Washington,  DC.  and 
proclaimed  his  wish  to  start  a  station  They 
thought  that  w<ts  pretty  funny"  he  recall.s 
now. 

Hla  initial  plot  was  to  launch  a  KR.VB- 
type  operation  In  Wiishlngton  it.self  This 
proved  fruitless,  so  Mllam  decided  to  apply 
for  a  commercial  llcen.se  In  some  other  city 
His  first  choice  was  Seattle,  which  he  had 
never  visited  but  which,  from  everything  he 
had  heard,  sounded  like  a  reasonably  civilized 
place. 

The  application  that  he  filed  with  the  FCC 
made  three  essential  claims  ilt  He  was 
legally  qualified  to  own  a  station  i  'You  h^ve 
to  prove  you  are  a  good  guy,'"  he  says);  (2) 
he  was  technically  qualified  by  virtue  of 
owning  a  transmitter  of  I94fi  vint.igp  wi^i.-h 
had  coet  him  $5 DOO.  and  i3i  he  wa.s  rtr;an- 
clally  qualified  because  of  liquid  asset.s  ex- 
ceeding flS.OOO  that  he  had  Inherited  from 
his  father. 

Mllam  mailed  In  his  application  and  tivifc 
off  for  Spain  A  year  later,  he  got  the  FCC  s 
go-ahead  It  was  in  April  1962  that  Mllam 
arrived  here  without  fanfare  to  start  KR.\B 
The  choice  of  call  letters  had  partially 
been  a  fJuke  The  FCC  required  appUc.int.s 
to  submit  10  combinations  of  4  letters, 
listed  In  order  of  preference  Mllam  heided 
his  list  with  KLEE  .'I  like  his  paintings"! 
and  KANT  ("the  philosopher;  I  have  not 
read  hU  works,  but'i  The  FCC  passed 
these  over  In  favor  of  No  3— KRAB  It  had 
been  Included  "more  or  less  facetiously."  ac- 
cording to  Mllam.  but  he  h^.s  no  regrets 
"A  crab  can  go  In  all  directions  "  he  points 
out.  "In  time  of  danger  It  cm  scuttle  un- 
der the  nearest  rock  and  it  Is  capable  of  de- 
livering a  vicious  bite   • 

After  looking  over  .Seattle,  Mllam  decldfd 
to  locate  the  station  In  an  abr\ndoned  build- 
ing at  9l8t  Northeast  and  Roosevelt  Way. 
which  he  now  rents  for  «75  a  mmth  Then 
he  advertised  In  Broadca-sting  magazine  for 
"an  engineer  to  work  wi'h  u- 1  pay  "  To  hl.s 
surprise.  Mllam  got  one-  — a  teenage  tech- 
nical genius  named  Jeremy  Lansman,  of  San 
Francisco,  who,  at   13.  had  run  his  own  slx- 


statlon  network  bv  making  5-watt  trans- 
mitters and  passing  them  out  amoJig  hl.s 
neighborhood  pals — until  the  FCC  sma.-,hed 
the  Illicit  operation 

After  6  weeks  of  tinkering.  lAnsman  got 
KR.^B  s  ancient  transmitter  to  perk 
Ihen.  rec.iUs  Mllam.  "the  blotnly  power 
transformer  started  shooting  blue  sparks  all 
over  the  place,  so  we  to«jk  It  out  on  the 
street  and  started  beating  and  kicking  it 
That  was  our  first  live  broadcast — us  taking 
out  all  our  aggressions  on  the  old  trans- 
former," 

Even  now.  KRAB  has  only  two  paid  em- 
ployees One  of  these  Is  Charles  Howlett, 
an  engineering  student  wht)  has  succeeded 
Lansman  and  earns  SiiS  a  week  as  chief  tech- 
nlcliin.  The  other  Is  Robert  Garlla-s,  an 
ethnomuslcologlst  at  the  university,  who 
makes  $25  weekly  as  the  stations  music 
director 

-■Ml  performers  appear  without  pay.  and 
they  are  a  decldely  diverse  group  Among 
KRABs  commentators  have  been  Dr  WlUhun 
Halllday.  a  physician  who  favors  con.s«Tva- 
tlon  eu\d  opposes  Federal  medical  plans. 
Frank  Krasnowskl  of  the  So<uUlst  Workers' 
I  or  Trotskylt«i  Party:  Father  Thomas 
O'Brien,  a  conservative  who  is  director  of 
the  honors  prL>grain  at  Seattle  University, 
UonalU  Flynn  of  the  John  Birch  Society; 
Ur  Frederick  Exner,  a  radiologist  and  critic 
of  tlu')rldatlon.  and  Deb  Das.  an  Indian-born 
graduate  student  at  the  university  who 
espouses  a  mystical  approach  to  politics 

rhe  number  r,{  ^ub.scrlbers  now  exceeds 
500,  which  assures  KRAB  a  monthly  income 
of  ni  ire  than  »5(.)0  I'he  st.it Ion  costs  $\nb 
a  mmth  to  operate  The  g.ip  i.s  closed,  more 
or  less,  through  such  fundralsing  gimmicks 
as  concerts,  cover-chtu-ge  parties  and  out- 
right begging  Solicitations  are  spe.irheaded 
by  a  group  called  Claw— the  Committee  to 
Enlighten  the  Airwaves  which  Is  run  by  Bud 
HavUsch  and  his  wife.  Sylvia  HavUsch  Is 
a  longshoreman 

But  the  stations  best  promotion  Is  the 
blni.>nthly  program  guide  that  Mllam  puts 
together  In  It  he  writes  passionate  paeans 
to  KR.AB  m  a  D<is  Passos-esque  style  To 
him.  the  transmitter  has  a  "greut  smelly 
driving  hum  "  The  sound  Is  therapeutic, 
for  It  means  "that  your  scurrilous  words  are 
flooding  the  countryside,  bouncing  off  hills 
and  trees,  ramming  headlong  Into  cows  •  •  • 
filtering  into  that  radio,  into  that  tiny  coll 
of  heat    •    •    •   red,  deep,  mysterious  " 

Not  long  ago.  the  progr.im  guide  listed  a 
discussion  of  "The  Origin  of  the  Species," 
which  was  to  be  followed  by  an  "Origin  of 
the  Species  Concert"  blending  Australian 
aboriginal  music.  Charlie  Mlngus  and  Pithe- 
canthropus Erectus  A  program  of  "Poems 
by  'I>ioM.*s  Peli  T  '  (written  long  before  he 
went  to  Congress  and  accompanied  by  ap- 
propriate mt|^c)  Was  followed  .sever.il  weeks 
later  by  Poems  by  Ma..  T.se-tung"  because 
the  guide  explained  '  It  h;is  been  chUmed 
that  our  presentation  of  the  poetry  of 
Thomas  Ph-lt  did  not  give  equal  time  to  the 
other  side  " 

As  a  clearinghouse  for  Ideas,  which  makes 
KR.\B  Invaluable  to  Seattle,  the  station  Is 
wide  open  to  charges  of  propagandizing 
Howe-.er,  MUun  himself  Is  entirely  ap<jlitlcai. 
"I  was  sort  of  a  mushy  liberal  In  school." 
he  concedes,  "but  this  station  hi«s  been  an 
eye  opener  I've  f^mnd  there  are  Just  as 
many  flnks  on  the  left  as  on  the  right  I'm 
confused.  My  views  change  from  day  to  dav 
I  tend  to  agree  with  the  individual  I'm  drlnk- 
Ini.'  beer  with.  To  hell  with  politics-  I 
prefer   B.ir'>que   nvi-l 


My  91 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.     Has  an  order  S^ 
itered  to  meet  at  10  am,  tomormi?^ 
'       PRESIDING       OFFICER    . 
ha-s  been  entered  that  the  «?pn.. 


ent 

The 
order 

adjourn  until  10  o'clock  tomorrow  ^^ 
ing.  *"'*'- 


ORDER  OF  BrSINESS 

Mr  M.AN.^FTEIJD  Mr  Pre.sident,  a 
parhamt'iUary  inquiry 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Tlie 
Senator  will  state  it. 


NOTICE  OP  OBJECTION  TO  Llv 
ITING  DEBATE  ON  FOREIGnTtt 
BILL  ^ 

Mr.  MORSE.     Mr.  President  will  tK 
Senator  yield?  ^ 

Mr.  MANSFTELD.     I  vield 

Mr  MORSE.  I  think,  in  fairness  tc 
the  Senator  from  Montana  and  myself 
I  .should  say  that,  as  I  did  last  year  ' 
take  the  iKj.sition  that  the  foreign  aid 
bill  -should  be  di.scu.ssed  under  the  rule 
of  the  Senate,  without  any  agreementi 
involving  any  limitations  hxing  a  tlait 
to  vote  or  any  of  the  other  provlsicos 
that  can  be  made  by  unanimous  consent 
But  I  want  the  Senator  to  know  I  speak 
in  cood  faith  when  I  tell  him  I  have  even 
intention  of  expeditmt,'  the  handling  0' 
the  foreign  aid  bill  in  every  possible  way 
con.sistent  with  adequate  and  full  d^. 
cussion  of  the  point.s  involved.  I  be- 
lieve time  will  be  saved  by  following  thai 
course  of  action 

I  thouk'ht,  in  fairness  to  myself,  i 
should  make  that  statement,  so  it  is  un- 
derstood that  as  we  undertake  consider- 
ation of  the  foreign  aid  bill  this  year,  I 
shall  take  the  position  that  it  should  bt 
discus.sed  under  the  rules  of  the  Senat* 
Mr  MANSFIELD.  I  thank  the  Sen- 
ator. 


AMENDMENT  OF  SECTION  3  OP  AD- 
MINTSTRATIVE  PROCEDURE  ACT 
OF  1946 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  con.sent  that  the  Senat* 
proceed  to  reconsider  Senate  bill  1666 
and  that  the  Senate  reconsider  the  vottt 
by  which  the  bill  was  ordered  to  be  en- 
uros.sed  for  a  third  reading,  and  was  read 
the  third  time,  and  pa.ssed. 

Mr  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  resen- 
lUK  tlie  ri«ht  to  object,  has  this  matte: 
been  cleared? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Yes.  It  has  been 
cleared.  I  a.vsure  the  Senator. 

Tlw  PRESIDING  OFFTCER  The  bil! 
win  be  stated  by  title 

The  I.EGisL.^TivE  Clerk  A  bill  S 
1666  '  to  amend  section  3  of  the  Adminis- 
trative Prcx^edure  Act.  chapter  324.  of 
thf  act  of  June  11.  1946  '60  Stat.  238i,U) 
clarify  and  protect  the  riu'ht  of  the  public 
to  information,  and  for  other  purposes. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  ther? 
obiectlon  to  the  unanimous-consent  re- 
quest to  reconsider  the  en.L'rossment. 
third  readins:.  and  pa.ssaue  of  the  bill' 
The  Chair  hears  no  objection. 
Tlie  bil;  !.■>  before  the  Senate 
Mr  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  on 
Tue.sday.  July  28.  1964,  the  Senate  passed 
without  debate  S  1666.  amendments  to 
.section  3  of  the  Administrative  Procedure 
Act  of  1946  I  60  Stat.  238 ' .  I  entered  sub- 
sequently a  motion  of  reconsideration  of 
S  1666.  and  the  bill  returned  to  the 
calendar. 

I  want  to  make  it  crystal  clear  to  every 
Senator  that  I  am  not  opposed  to  S.  166* 
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^     4*„i  c„hi*.rt  nf  Rrcpssof  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  can  con-  A  pending  draft  report  of  the  ABA 

„  deals  with  the  v^^al  subject  of  access^of  the^f^ea^f  ^  ^^^^^  ^^^  ^^^^  committee  on  Board  Practice  and  Proce- 

•^""^cLn^mr  knowstSit  certain  agen-  data  are  obtained  that  these  data  will  be  dure  states  that: 

-pry  Senator  K.UUW        i,..o„^  i«  -  v-ent.  onnfldpntial.  the  Bureau's  sources  of  in  the  consldera 


In  the  consideration  of  section  102.118  of 


'^^ShhoS  certain  privileged  or     seriously     jeopardized.       As     presently 
to  withhold  ceruiiii  piiv      b  ^^„xx^h   ^1o»ca  (A\  mipht.  int,prfere  with 


uiiv* — -    „Qtnr  knows  tuat  Ceriaui  agen-     uatc*  oit  um.«i**v.%*  „».».- 

^ery  senator  knows  .  ^^^^^  ^  ^     ^^^^  confidential,  the  Bureau's  sources  of        .^  ..,.  ...„....„ „ 

cies  through  ';"<^J*'^         .^^      leeitlmate     information  in  these  vital  fields  could  be     the  Board's  rules  by  last  year's  Committee 
^  «»^™!:LS'r,:».n  nrlvlLed  or     seriously     Jeopardized.       As     presently     ^-^^l.^X^^n^^f'TrTl^^^ 

would  permit  a  party  to  engage  In  a  fishing 
expedition  Into  the  Board's  Investigation  files. 
It  was  felt  that  the  opening  of  the  Board's 
files  to  Inspection  would  seriously  handicap 
the  Board  In  the  Investigation  of  charges. 

The  committee  concluded  that  the 
Board's  investigatory  files  should  be  ex- 
empt from  disclosure.  The  Board  would, 
of  course,  like  all  other  administrative 


drafted,  clause  (4)  might  interfere  with 
the   effective   enforcement  of   the  Fair 
Labor  Standards  Act.  the  Labor-Man- 
agement Reporting  and  Disclosure  Act, 
and  the  Welfare  and  Pension  Plans  Dis- 
^  .?!°<;houIdie  afforded  for  some  debate     closure  Act. 
'"^  nSussion  on   this  important  bill.        Third.  On  page  5,  lines  14-15.  amend 
,Ms  reason,   and   for   this   reason     clause   (5)    of  section  3(c)    to  read  as 
Tne  I  entered  a  motion  of  reconsidera-     follows: 

'  (5)    intra-agency    or    Interagency    memo-      „„„„-.p_  .^  ^y..  rrnvernment   continue  tO 

"^e  senator  from  Minnesota  is  not  a     ^LLr.  or  lette:.  dealing  with  matters  of      ^f ,^Jv^^^,°JX  ^^^^^^^^^ 


"^nfide^tial  information.    The  time  for 
"ffrough  revision  of  the  statutes  deal- 
"fwith  governmental  disclosure  of  in- 
i^Uon  Is  long  overdue. 
'TSd.  however,  believe  that  an  oppor- 


uff.e-  and  not  a  member  of  the  Judi 
"  Committee.      The    distinguished 


fact,  law  or  policy. 


citry   comnuLn-c.      x^--    ° as  presently  written  clause  (5)  of  the 

Senator  from  Missouri  IMr.  LongI  con-  amended  section  3(c)  appears  not  to 
ducted  hearings  in  October  1963.  and  exempt  intra-agency  or  interagency 
again  last  week  on  this  legislation.  The  memorandums  or  letters  dealing  with 
committee  approved  21  amendments  to  matters  of  fact.  For  example,  clause  c5) 
the  original  text  of  S.  1666;  it  is  my  ^Quld  apparently  not  exempt  memo- 
understanding  that  these  amendment  j-andums  prepared  by  agency  employees 
removed  a  number  of  problems  which  foj.  themselves  or  their  superiors  purport - 
had  arisen  in  relation  to  the  original  bill 


rcommend  the  distinguished  and  able 
Senator  from  .Mi.ssouri  [Mr.  Long!  for 
hLs  diligent  labors  to  produce  a  fair  and 
balanced  bill 

There  have  been  brought  to  my  atten- 
•lon  several  areas  where  additional  clari- 
Wion  would  be  helpful.    I  have  pre 


for  themselves  or  their  superiors  purport- 
ing to  give  their  evaluation  of  the  credi- 
bility of  evidence  obtained  from  wit- 
nesses or  other  sources.  The  knowledge 
that  their  views  might  be  made  public 
information  would  interfere  with  the 
freedom  of  judgment  of  agency  em- 
ployees and  color  their  views  accord- 
ingly.   Memorandums  summarizing  facts 


;n.at".'«'    r-v^v."    —    lUKlj  .      

parf-d  certain  amendments  which  wouia.     ^^^  ^  ^  j^^jg  j^j.  recommendations  for 
amy  opinion,  assist  in  clarifying  these     ^ge^cy  action  would  likewise  appear  to 


section.^  It  may.  however,  be  possible 
:o  accompli.sh  the  objective  of  removing 
•iiesp  potential  ambiguities  or  uncer- 
tainties through  a  more  complete  exposi- 
tion of  the  committee's  Intention  without 
actuallv  having  to  amend  S.  1666. 

I  would,  therefore,  like  to  discuss  these 
possible  amendments  with  the  distin- 
juu^hed  Senator  from  Missouri,  seek  his 
advice  and  counsel  on  their  desirability. 
and  achieve  whatever  clarification  he 
deem.";  to  be  necessary. 

Let  me  read  through  these  proposals 
;n  their  entirety. 

First  On  page  4.  lines  19-20.  strike 
the  words,  "prior  to  the  commencement 
if  the  proceedings". 

Since  agencies  often  group  cases  for 
hearing  and  decision,  it  should  not  be 
necessary  to  index  one  of  them  before 
the  others  can  be  decided. 

Second  On  page  5,  lines  12-14,  amend 
clause  '4'  of  .section  3<c»  to  read  as 
follows : 

(4)  trade  secrets  and  Information  ob- 
tained from  the  public  In  confidence  or 
customarily  privileged  or  confidential. 

The  existing  clause  (4)  of  the  revised 
section  3'ci  which  purports  to  exempt 
from  du-^closure  information  obtained 
from  the  public  which  is  "customarily 
privileged  or  confidential"  would  not  ap- 
pear to  exempt  wage  data  submitted  to 
the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  and  the 
Waee  and  Hour  Division  of  the  U.S.  De- 
partment of  Labor  in  confidence  and 
used  by  them  in  preparing  and  publish- 
-ng  wacie  studies  and  surveys.  This 
situation  should  be  remedied  because 
these  wape  studies  and  surveys  are  used 
by  the  Department  as  a  basis  for  pre- 
vailinR  waga  determinations  which  the 
Department  is  required  to  make.    Unless 


be  excluded  from  the  exemption  con- 
tained in  clause  (5) . 

*  Fourth.  On  page  5.  lines  18  to  20, 
amend  clause  ( 7 )  of  section  3  <  c  1  to  read 
as  follows : 

(7)  Investigatory  files 

On  page  5.  beginning  on  line  18,  insert 
a  new  clause  (8) ,  as  follows,  and  renum- 
ber the  present  clause  (8)  as  clause  (9»  : 

(8)  statements  of  agency  witnesses  until 
such  witnesses  are  called  to  testify  In  an 
action  or  proceeding  and  request  Is  timely 
made  by  a  private  party  for  the  production 
of  relevant  parts  of  such  statements  for  pur- 
poses of  cross  examination. 

Clause  (7)  of  the  amended  section  <3) 
would  appear  to  open  up  investigatory 
files  to  an  extent  that  goes  beyond  any- 
thing required  by  the  courts,  including 
the  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  in  the 
Jencks  case.  This  clause,  for  example, 
which  provides  for  disclosure  of  investi- 
gatory files  as  soon  as  they  "affect  an 
action  or  proceeding  or  a  private  party's 
effective  participation  therein"  is  suscep- 
tible to  the  interpretation  that  once  a 
complaint  of  unfair  labor  practice  is  filed 
by  the  General  Counsel  of  the  NLRB, 
access  could  be  had  to  the  statements  of 
all  witnesses,  whether  or  not  these  state- 
ments are  relied  upon  to  support  the 
complaint. 

Witnesses  would  be  loath  to  give  state- 
ments if  they  knew  that  their  statements 
were  going  to  be  made  known  to  the 
parties  before  the  hearing.  While  wit- 
nesses would  continue  to  be  protected 
in  testifying  at  the  hearing,  they  would 
enjoy  no  protection  prior  to  that  time. 
Substantial  litigation  would  be  required 
before  the  full  scope  and  effects  of  clause 
(7)  would  be  clear. 


be  governed  by  the  rule  laid  down  by  the 
U.S.  Supreme  Court  in  the  Jencks  case. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  cited  these  pro- 
posals and  I  would  welcome  comment 
from  the  able  chairman  of  the  commit- 
tee. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  thank  the  distinguished  majority 
whip  for  bringing  these  matters  to  the 
attention  of  the  Senate.  I  think  it  is 
very  helpful  to  have  discussions  of 
these  matters  before  the  bill  is  finally 
passed  and  sent  to  the  House. 

I  have  listened  with  great  interest  to 
the  suggestions  made  by  the  Senior  Sen- 
ator from  Minnesota  and  would  like 
to  comment  on  them  one  by  one. 

First,  there  is  a  suggestion  with  re- 
spect to  an  amendment  to  section  3(b), 
eliminating  the  words  "prior  to  the  com- 
mencement of  the  proceeding."  These 
words  were  added  to  protect  private 
parties  from  being  surprised  in  a  pro- 
ceeding of  which  they  could  have  had 
no  knowledge.  Therefore.  I  believe  they 
should  be  retained  in  the  section. 

The  next  suggestion  relates  to  the  ex- 
emption in  section  3(c).  relating  to 
"trade  secrets  and  other  information  ob- 
tained from  the  public  and  customarily 
privileged  or  confidential."  This  lan- 
guage in  itself  is  quite  broad  and  I  be- 
lieve would  certainly  cover  such  material 
as  "wage  data  submitted  to  the  Bureau 
of  Labor  Statistics"  as  mentioned  by  the 
senior  Senator  from  Minnesota.  The 
suggestion  that  we  add  the  words  "in 
confidence"  to  the  phrase  "information 
obtained  from  the  public"  might  result 
in  certain  agencies  taking  much  infor- 
mation from  the  public  "in  confidence" 
in  the  future  that  has  not  customarily 
been  considered  confidential  or  priv- 
ileged. This  is  something  which  we 
should  seek  to  avoid  and  I  believe  that 
the  language  in  the  present  exemption 
number  (4)   is  sufficiently  broad. 

The  suggestion  with  respect  to  excep- 
tion (5),  adding  "matters  of  fact"  to 
"matters  of  law  or  policy"  would  result 
in  a  great  lessening  of  information  avail- 
able to  the  public  and  to  the  press. 
Furthermore,  the  example  cited  with  re- 
spect to  intra-agency  memorandums  giv- 
ing evidence  of  the  credibility  of  evidence 
obtained  from  witnesses  or  other  sources, 
leads  me  to  point  out  that  there  is  noth- 
ing in  this  bill  which  would  override 
normal  privileges  dealing  with  the  work 
product  and  other  memorandums  sum- 
marizing facts  used  as  a  basis  for  recom- 
mendations for  agency  action  if  those 
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facts  were  otherwise  available  to  the 
public. 

The  last  two  suggestions  relate  to  in- 
vestigatory flies  and  an  inclusion  in  the 
bill  of  the  substance  of  the  Jenclcs  rule. 
I  believe  that  this  is  a  valuable  sugges- 
tion but  I  would  suggest  as  a  substitute 
for  the  Senator's  two  proposals  that  we 
combine  them  and  restate  exception  ( 7 » 
as  a  new  proposal  which  would  read  as 
follows:  "investigatory  files  compiled  for 
law  enforcement  purposes  except  to  the 
extent  they  are  by  law  available  to  a 
private  party." 

If  this  language  is  agreeable  to  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota.  I  hereby  move 
that  the  bill  is  amended  accordingly. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  In  other  words,  one 
amendment  can  take  care  of  the  situa- 
tion. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Missouri.  Yes;  one 
Eunendment. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  would  be  very 
appreciative  if  the  Senator  would  do  that. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Missouri.  The  amend- 
ment Ls  at  the  desk. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  On  page  5. 
at  lines  18  to  20,  it  is  proposed  to  amend 
clause  (7)  to  read  as  follows:  "investiga- 
tory flies  compiled  for  law  enforcement 
purposes  except  to  the  extent  tiiey  are  by 
law  available  to  a  private  party." 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  Is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  Senator  from  Missouri. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
bill  Is  before  the  Senate  and  open  to 
further  amendment. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY  I  thank  the  Sena- 
tor from  Missouri  for  hii  great  courtesy 
and  his  patience  m  this  matter.  I  deeply 
regret  that  I  found  it  necessary  to  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  bill 
had  been  passed  I  told  the  Senator  pri- 
vately, and  I  now  tell  him  publicly,  that 
this  is  a  very  complex  piece  of  legislation. 
and  he  has  devoted  hours  of  work  to  it. 
He  is  to  be  highly  commended  for  his 
diligence  and  careful  attention  to  this 
very  important  subject.  We  all  wish  to 
have  governmental  information  made 
available;  and  proper  public  access  to 
information.  I  am  sure,  is  one  of  the  real 
objectives  of  a  free  society.  We  must 
seek  to  strike  a  workable  balance  In  this 
controversial  area  I  know  that  the 
House  win  wish  to  examine  into  this  pro- 
posed legislation  with  the  same  dilitjence 
that  the  Senator  and  his  subcommittee 
have  given  to  this  bill  This  is  a  most 
difficult  area  in  which  to  lei^islate  and 
I  know  the  House  committee  will  ex- 
amine these  propo.sals  with  care  and  ob- 
jectivity. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Missouri.  I  thank  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Minnesota 
for  his  help.  I  sun  grateful  to  him  I 
am  sure  the  committee  is  very  apprecia- 
tive of  his  help  and  his  courtesy  and  in- 
terest in  this  matter.  He  has  been  very 
helpful. 

The  PRESIDING  OPFICER.  The  bill 
is  open  to  further  amendment.  If  there 
be  no  further  amendment  to  be  proposed, 
the  question  is  on  the  engrossment  and 
third  reading  of  the  bUl. 


The  bill  wai  ordered  to  be  engrossed     is  issued,  adopted,  or  promulgated  ^j^  ^. 

for   a   tliird   readini,'.   and   was  read   the     effective  date  of  thla  Act  may  be  reUednJ? 

third  time  ^**^'    '"■    ^'^*^    ^    precedent    by  an       "^ 


Hency 
liable  or  pub- 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.     The  bill     f«;;'"!^  ''?H^''!t'^'*  ^^'7  ""'^"  **  ^^ 
,  .  .      .        .1      _i    .  .1  Indexed   and  either   made  avallahu  «.  ^^ 

having    been    read    the    third    time,    tlie  »*»naDie  n»  ..-. 

que-stion  IS.  Stiall  it  pa^? 

The  bill  'S.  16661   was  passed,  as  fol- 
lows: 


Be  It  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Rfprfseiitatives  uf  the  Unitfd  States  Of 
Amtrrica  m  Congrfis  a.isembled.  Thtit  section 
3  of  chapter  324  of  the  Act  uf  June  11,  1946 
(60  Stat   238  I ,  Ls  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

".Sec  3  (a)  Pibmcatii  >n  in  the  Feder.al 
Reoi-stee  Except  to  the  extent  that  there  Is 
Involved  >  1 1  any  function  of  the  United 
.States  requiring  .secrecy  for  the  prottH.-tlc)n 
oj  nation.il  security  or  (2i  any  matter  re- 
lating .^"lely  to  the  InteriLal  managenieni 
of  an  agency,  every  .iRency  shall  separately 
state  and  currently  publish  In  the  Federal 
ftegister  for  the  guld.ince  of  the  public  (A) 
descriptluits  of  its  rentrid  and  held  organl- 
/.atlon  and  the  estubllshed  places  at  which, 
the  officers  from  whom,  and  methods  where- 
by, the  public  may  secure  Information  make 
submittals  or  requests,  (jr  obUiln  decisions. 
iBi  statements  of  the  (<enen4l  cuur.se  and 
method  by  which  its  functions  are  channeled 
a:ul  rlf'errn',ned.  Including  the  nature  and 
requlremen's  of  all  formal  or  informa:  pro- 
cedures available,  rules  i^f  procedure  descrip- 
tions of  forms  available  or  the  places  at 
which  forms  may  be  obtained,  and  In.struc- 
tlons  as  to  the  scope  and  contents  of  all 
papers,  reports,  or  examinations:  iCi  sub- 
stantive rules  of  general  applicability 
adopted  as  authorized  by  law  and  statements 
of  general  policy  or  interpretations  of  gen- 
eral applicability  formulated  and  adopted  by 
the  agency  and  iDi  every  iimendment.  re- 
vision, or  repeal  of  the  foregoing  Except  to 
the  extent  that  he  has  actual  notice  of  the 
terms  thereof,  no  person  shall  In  any  manner 
be  required  U^  resort  Vi.  or  be  bound  or  ad- 
versely affected  by  :iny  m.ilter  required  to  be 
published  In  the  Federal  Register  and  not 
pub':lAh>'d  therfln  'T  In  a  publication  In- 
corporated by  reference  In  the  Federal 
Register 

"bl  .^GKNCY         OIMNImN.S  URDF.H.S  AND 

Rimes  — Except  to  the  extent  that  matter  i  1  i 
is  specifically  required  by  Executive  order  Xu 
be  kept  secret  for  the  protection  of  the  na- 
tional defense  or  forel^?n  policy:  i2>  relates 
solely  to  the  Internal  f>ersonnel  rules  and 
practices  of  any  ajjency,  or  i3i  Is  specifically 
exempted  frcrn  disclosure  by  statut**  every 
aKency  shall.  In  accordance  with  published 
rules,  make  available  for  public  inspection 
and  copying  all  final  opinions  ilnrludlng 
concurring  and  dissenting  opinions:  and  all 
orders  made  in  the  adjudication  of  cases,  and 
those  rules.  ,<;tatement8  of  policy,  and  Inter- 
pretations which  have  been  adopted  bv  the 
agency  affect  the  public  and  are  not  re<iulre<l 
to  be  published  In  the  Federal  Register  un- 
less such  opinions  orders,  rules  statements, 
and  interpretations  are  promptly  published 
and  copies  offered  for  sale  To  the  extent 
required  to  prevent  a  clearly  unwarranted 
Invfi-slon  of  personal  privacy,  an  agency  may 
delete  Identifying  details  when  It  makes 
available  or  publLshes  an  opinion  or  order: 
ind  to  the  extent  required  to  pri>tect  the 
public  Interest  an  agency  may  delete  Iden- 
tlfving  detiills  when  It  makes  available  or 
publLshes  a  r-ile.  stiitement  of  poll<-y  or  In- 
terpretation, however  In  any  ca.se  the  Justi- 
fication for  the  deletion  must  be  fully  ex- 
plained In  writing  Every  agency  also  shall 
rnalntcil.n  and  make  available  for  public  In- 
spection and  copying  a  current  Index  provid- 
ing Identifying  Information  for  the  public  as 
to  each  final  order,  opinion,  rule,  statement 
of  policy  and  Interpretation  of  general  ap- 
plicability No  final  order  or  opinion  may 
bo  cited  as  precedent  and  no  opinion,  rule 
statement  of  policy    or  Interpretation  which 


;ished  as  provided  In  this  subeecUon  or  un 
less  prior  to  the  commencement  of  the  or  ' 
ceedlng  all  private  parties  shall  have  acu^ 
notice  of  the  terma  thereof. 

"(C)  Agency  Records —Every  agency  ghm 
In  accordance  with  publLshed  rules  statlni 
the  time,  place,  and  pn^edure  to  be  follow^ 
make  all  Its  records  promptly  available  to 
any  person  except  those  particular  record. 
■T  parts  thereof  which  are  ( 1 1  speclflcan, 
required  by  Executive  order  to  be  kept  aecr»t 
for  the  protection  of  the  national  deffnM  or 
foreign  policy;  i2)  relates  solely  to  the  Ui. 
ternal  personnel  rules  and  practices  of  mj 
agency:  i3i  specifically  exempted  from  tJij. 
.'losure  by  statute:  (4)  trade  .secreu  and 
other  Information  obtained  from  the  publk 
and  customarily  privileged  or  confldenUti- 
•  5)  Ultra-agency  or  Interagency  memoran- 
dums or  letters  de.illng  solely  with  maiten 
i>f  law  or  policy,  (6)  jjersoiuiel  flies,  medical 
files,  and  similar  matter  the  dlscloeure  of 
which  would  C(jnstltute  a  clearly  unwar- 
r.anted  Invasion  of  jiersonal  privacy;  and  (7i 
Investigatory  flies  complied  for  law  enforce- 
men*  purtx>ses  except  to  the  extent  they  an 
by  law  available  to  a  private  party:  and  i8i 
cijiitalned  In  or  related  to  examination,  op- 
erating, or  condition  reports  prepared  by.  oo 
behalf  of,  or  for  the  use  of  any  agency  n- 
sponsible  for  the  regulation  or  supervlaloc 
of  financial  Instltvitluns.  Upon  complaint, 
the  district  court  of  the  United  States  in  the 
district  In  which  the  complainant  resides,  or 
hius  his  pr;nclf>al  place  of  business,  or  1l 
which  the  agency  Is  situated  shall  have  Jurta- 
dlctlon  to  enjoin  the  agency  from  further 
withholding,  and  U)  order  the  prcxluctlon  at 
any  agency  records  or  Information  Improperly 
withheld  from  the  complainant  by  the  agency 
and  to  a.sse.ss  against  the  agency  the  cost  and 
reasonable  attorneys'  fees  of  the  complainant 
In  such  cases  the  court  shall  determine  the 
matter  de  novo  and  the  burden  shall  be  upon 
'he  agency  to  sust.iln  Its  action  by  a  prepon- 
derance of  the  evidence  In  the  event  of 
noncompliance  with  the  court's  order,  the 
district  court  may  punish  the  responsible 
officers  for  contempt  Except  as  to  tho« 
cau:.es  which  ifie  court  deems  of  greater  Im- 
portance, proceedings  before  the  district 
court  as  authorized  by  this  subsection  shall 
take  precedence  on  the  docket  over  all  othr 
' MUses  and  shall  be  ;is6lgned  for  hearing  and 
•rial  at  the  earliest  practicable  date  and  ex- 
pedited In  every  way 

"idi  Agency  Proceedi.ncs -Every  agency 
having  more  than  one  member  shall  keep  i 
record  of  the  final  votes  of  each  member  In 
every  agency  proceeding  and  except  to  the 
extent  required  to  protect  the  national  de- 
fense or  foreign  policy,  such  record  shall  be 
available  for  public  lns[>ectlon 

"lei  Limitation  or  Exemption — Nothlnj 
In  this  section  authorizes  withholding  of  In- 
formation (sr  limiting  the  availability  of  rK- 
ords  to  the  public  except  as  specifically  stated 
In  this  section,  nor  shall  this  section  be  au- 
thority to  withhold  Information  from  Con- 
gress 

"(f»  Private  Pariy — As  used  In  this  tac- 
tion, "private  party'  means  any  piu-ty  other 
than  an  agency 

"(g)  E>rECTivE  Date — This  amendment 
shall  become  effective  one  year  following  the 
date  of  the   enactment  of  this  Act." 

Mr.  LONG  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  move  that  the  Senate  reconsider 
the  vote  by  which  the  bill  was  passed. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  move  to  lay  tluU 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  WM 
agreed  to. 
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^mmTEE  MEETING  DURING  SES- 
^S  OF  THE  SENATE  AUGUST  5 
^OUGH  AUGUST  7 
ur    HUMPHREY.     Mr.   President.   I 
crunanimous  consent  that  the  Inter- 
1  security  Subcommittee  of  the  Com- 
Tt^  on  the  Judiciary  be  authorized  to 
^iVduring  the  sessions  of  the  Senate 
SfAuKUSt  5  through  August  7,  1964. 
"JJe  PRESIDING  OFFICER.    Is  there 
c*jection?    The  Chair  hears  none,  and 
It  is  so  ordered. 

inJOURNMENT  UNTIL  10  O'CLOCK 
A.M.   TOMORROW 

Mr  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  if 
there  is  no  further  business  to  come  be- 
fore the  Senate,  In  accordance  with  the 
nrenous  order,  I  now  move  that  the  Sen- 
ate stand  in  adjournment  until  10  o'clock 
tomorrow  morning. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  (at  7 
0 clock  and  46  minutes  p.m.)  the  Senate 
adjourned,  under  the  previous  order,  un- 
til tomorrow,  Saturday,  Augiist  1.  1964, 
at  10  o'clock  a.m. 


NOMINATIONS 

Executive  nominations  received  by  the 
Senate  July  31.  1964: 
.VAnoNAL  CAPrrAL  Transportation  Agknct 

Gerry  Levenberg,  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, to  be  a  member  of  the  advisory  board  of 
the  National  Capital  Transportation  Agency, 
rice  Thomas  L  Farmer. 

Robert  C.  VVcxxl,  of  Massachusetts,  to  be  a 
member  of  the  advisory  board  of  the  Na- 
tional Capital  Transportation  Agency,  vice 
Dor.ald  C.  Hyde 


CONFIRMATIONS 

Executive  nominations  confirmed  by 
the  Senate  July  31,  1964: 

OrriCE    OF    EMERGENCY    PLANNING 

Franklin  B  Dryden,  of  Kentucky,  to  b« 
Deputy  Director  of  the  Office  of  Emergency 
Planning 

US    Air  Porcb 

The  officers  named  herein  for  appointment 
as  Reserve  commlFsloned  officers  In  the  U.S. 
.Mr  Force,  under  the  provisions  of  sections 
8218.  8351.  8363.  and  8392.  title  10,  of  the 
United  States  Code: 

To  be  major  gerieral 

Brig  Gen  George  R.  Doster.  Jr.,  A0815665, 
Alabama  Air  National  Guard. 

To  be  brigadier  generals 

Col  Staryl  C  Austin.  Jr..  AO812003,  Oregon 
Mi  National  Guard. 

Col  Duane  L.  Corning.  A0946636,  South 
Dakota  Air  National  Guard. 

Col  George  W.  Edmonds,  A0755898,  Call- 
Jornla  Air  National  GuEird. 

Col.  Harry  G.  Staulcup.  AO660211.  Dela- 
ware Air  National  Guard. 

The  following-named  officers  to  be  placed 
on  the  retired  list.  In  the  grade  Indicated, 
under  the  provisions  of  section  8962,  title  10, 
of  the  United  States  Code: 

To  be  general 

Oen  Thomas  S  Power.  481 A  (major  gen- 
eral. Regular  Air  Force).  U.S.  Air  Force. 

To  be  lieutenant  generals 
Lt    Oen    Robert    W.   Burns.   6a7A    (major 

general.  Regular  Air  Force).  V3.  Air  Force. 
U    Oen     Prank    A.    Bogart,    MSA    (major 

general,  Regular  Air  Force).  U.S.  Air  FOTCe. 


Lt.   Oen.    Harold   W.    Grant,   497 A    (major 
general.  Regular  Air  Force),  U.S.  Air  Force. 

The  following-named  officers  to  be  as- 
signed to  positions  of  Importance  and  respon- 
sibility designated  by  the  President,  In  the 
grade  Indicated  under  the  provisions  of  sec- 
tion 8066,  title  10,  of  the  United  States  Code: 
To  be  lieutenant  generals 

MaJ.  Gen.  William  W.  Momyer,  1964 A,  Reg- 
ular Air  Force. 

MaJ.  Oen.  Jack  G.  Merrell,  1687A,  Regular 
Air  Force. 

U.S.  Army 

The  following-named  officer,  under  the 
provisions  of  title  10.  United  States  Code, 
section  3066,  to  be  assigned  to  a  position  of 
Importance  and  responsibility  designated  by 
the  President  under  subsection  (a)  of  section 
3066,  In  grade  as  follows: 

To  be  lieutenant  general 

MaJ.  Gen.  Bruce  Palmer,  Jr.,  020117.  Army 
of  the  United  States  (brigadier  general,  U.S. 

Army). 

The  following-named  officer,  under  the 
provisions  of  title  10,  United  States  Code, 
section  3066.  to  be  assigned  to  a  position  of 
Importance  and  responsibility  designated  by 
the  President  under  subsection  (a)  of  sec- 
tion 3066,  In  grade  as  follows: 

To  be  lieutenant  general 

MaJ.  Gen.  John  Lathrop  Throckmorton. 
019732.  U.S.  Army. 

The  following-named  officer,  under  the  pro- 
visions of  title  10,  United  States  Code,  sec- 
tion 3066,  to  be  assigned  to  a  position  of 
importance  and  responsibility  designated  by 
the  President  under  subsection  (a)  of  section 
3066,  In  grade  as  follows: 

To  be  lieutenant  general 

MaJ.  Oen.  James  HllUard  Polk.  019028, 
U.S.  Army. 

U.S.  Navy 

To  be  Vice  Chief  of  Naval  Operations 
Vice  Adm.  Horaclo  Rivero,  Jr.,  U.S.  Navy, 
for  appointment  to  the  grade  Indicated,  un- 
der the  provisions  of  title  10,  United  States 
Code,  section  5085. 

To  be  admiral 
Vice  Adm.  Horaclo  Rivero,  Jr.,  U.S.  Navy, 
having  been  designated,  under  the  provisions 
of  title  10,  United  States  Code,  section  5231, 
for  commands  and  other  duties  determined 
by  the  President  to  be  within  the  contempla- 
tion of  said  section,  for  appointment  to  the 
grade  Indicated  while  so  serving. 
To  be  vice  admiral 
Vice  Adm.  John  Sylvester,  U.S.  Navy,  for 
appointment  to  the  grade  Indicated  on  the 
retired    list,    pursuant    to    title    10,    United 
States  Code,  section  5233. 

Rear  Adm.  Andrew  McB.  Jackson,  Jr.,  U.S. 
Navy,  having  been  designated,  under  the  pro- 
visions of  title  10,  United  States  Code,  sec- 
tion 5231,  for  commands  and  other  duties 
determined  by  the  President  to  be  within  the 
contemplation  of  said  section,  for  appoint- 
ment to  the  grade  Indicated  while  so  serving. 
Rear  Adm.  Lot  Ensey,  U.S.  Navy,  having 
been  designated,  under  the  provisions  of  title 
10,  United  States  Code,  section  5231,  for  com- 
mands and  other  duties  determined  by  the 
President  to  be  within  the  contemplation  of 
said  section,  for  appointment  to  the  grade 
Indicated  while  so  serving. 

U.S.  Mahini:  Corps 
The  following-named  officers  of  the  Marine 
Corps    for    temporary    appointment    to    the 
grade    Indicated,    subject    to    qualification 
therefor  as  provided  by  law: 

7^  be  major  generals 
John  H.  Masters  Carl  A.  Youngdale 

Oeorge  S.  Bowman,  Jr.  Ormond  R.  Simpson 
XiBWlB  W.  Walt 

The  following-named  officers  of  the  Marine 
Corps   for   temporary   appointment   to   the 


grade    Indicated,    subject    to    qualification 
therefor  as  provided  by  law: 

To  be  brigadier  generals 
William  A.  Stiles  Robert  G.  Owens,  Jr. 

Louis  Metzger  Jonas  M.  Piatt 

Homer  G.  Hutchinson,  Clifford  B.  Drake 
Jr. 

In  the  Aih  Force 

The  nominations  beginning  Albert  D.  Aber- 
son,  to  be  colonel,  and  ending  Christian  M. 
Swanson,  to  be  first  lieutenant,  which  nom- 
inations were  received  by  the  Senate  and 
appeared  In  the  Congressional  Record  on 
July  8,  1964. 

In  the  Navy 

The  nominations  beginning  Robert  W.  Ed- 
wards, to  be  permanent  lieutenant  (Junior 
grade)  and  temporary  lieutenant,  and  end- 
ing Anton  C.  Magera,  Jr.,  to  be  ensign,  which 
nominations  were  received  by  the  Senate  and 
appeared  In  the  Congressional  Record  on 
July  20,  1964. 

In  the  Navy  and  Marine  Corps 

The  nominations  beginning  James  L.  Shaw, 
to  be  first  lieutenant  In  the  Marine  Corps. 
and  ending  Dorothy  A.  Yelle,  to  be  lieutenant 
in  the  Navy,  which  nominations  were  re- 
ceived by  the  Senate  and  appeared  in  the 
Congressional  Record  on  July  20,  1964. 

•-• ^mw         »■ 


SENATE 

Saturday,  August  1, 1964 

The  Senate  met  at  10  o'clock  a.m.,  and 
was  called  to  order  by  the  Acting  Presi- 
dent pro  tempore  (Mr.  Metcalf)  . 

The  Chaplain,  Rev.  Frederick  Brown 
Harris,  D.D.,  offered  the  following 
prayer: 

God  of  all  life,  in  whose  presence  is 
no  darkness  at  all:  As  we  bow  in  contri- 
tion before  Thee,  the  bewildering  voices 
of  the  noisy  world  about  us  are  hushed 
into  a  sacramental  silence.  Whenever 
we  really  turn  to  Thy  light,  all  arrogance 
is  rebuked  and  pride  of  opinion  is  mocked. 
We  confess  that  at  best  we  but  grope 
In  the  shadows,  that  our  sight  is  dim,  our 
knowledge  partial,  and  our  judgments 
faUible.  . 

Make  us  honest  and  honorable  enough 
to  bear  the  vision  of  the  truth,  wherever 
it  may  lead;  to  cast  aside  all' pretense; 
and  to  despise  all  compromise  and  ex- 
pediency which  warp  the  soul.  We  ask 
it  in  the  name  of  Him  who  Is  the  Light 
and  the  Truth.    Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 

On  request  by  Mr.  Httmphrey,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  reading  of  the 
Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  Friday, 
July  31,  1964,  was  dispensed  with. 


LIMITATION  OF  DEBATE  DURXNO 
MORNING  HOUR 

On  request  by  Mr.  Humphrkt,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  statements  during 
the  morning  hour  were  ordered  limited 
to  3  minutes. 


COMMITTEE  TO  ATTEND  THE  FU- 
NERAL OF  THE  LATE  SENATOR 
CLAIR  ENGLE 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore.   Pursuant  to  the  second  resolving 
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clause  of  Senate  Resolution  344.  the 
Chair  appoints  the  follovving  Senators  as 
members  of  the  committee  on  the  part  of 
the  Senate  to  attend  the  funeral  of  the 
late  Senator  Clair  Engle  of  California: 

Senator  Tho»«as  H.  Kuchel,  of  Cali- 
fornia, chairman. 

Senator  Alan  Bible,  of  Nevada. 

Senator  Thruston  B.  Morton,  of  Ken- 
tucky. 

Senator  Ralph  Yarborough.  of  Texas 

Senator  E.  L.  Bartlett,  of  Alaska 

Senator  Howard  W.  Cannon,  of  Ne- 
vada. 

Senator  Prank  E.  Moss,  of  Utah. 

Senator  Stephen  M  Young,  of  Ohio 

Senator  Len  B.  Jordan,  of  Idaho. 

Senator  Daniel  K.  Inouye,  of  Hawaii. 


REPORTS  OF  A  COMMITTEE 

The  foUowlng  reports  of  a  committee 
were  submitted 

By  Btr.  BIBLJE.  from  the  CommUtee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  AtTalrs,  without  amend- 
ment: 

S.  1909.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Joint  resolution 
establishing  the  Battle  of  New  Orleans  Sea- 
qulcentennlal  Celebration  Cununlsslon  tu  au- 
thorize an  appropriation  to  enable  the  C>im- 
mlsslon  to  carry  out  Its  functii>nri  under  such 
Joint  resolution   i  Rept    No    1291*:   and 

S.  2419.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  to  condemn  certain  property  In 
the  city  of  St.  Augustine,  F'a  ,  within  the 
boundary  of  the  Castillo  de  San  Marcfjs  Na- 
tional Monument,  and  for  other  purposes 
iRept.  No.  1290  ( 

By  Mr.  BIBLE,  from  the  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  A.Talrs.  with  amend- 
ments: 

S.  1481.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Agate  Fossil  Beds  National  Mon- 
ument In  the  State  of  Nebraska,  and  for 
other  purposes   i  Rept    No.   1292). 


INDEPENDENT  OFFICES  APPRO- 
PRIATIONS BILL.  1965— AMEND- 
MENTS (AMENDMENTS  NOS  1169 
THROUGH  1173  > 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr  President,  on  behalf 
of  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  I  Mr. 
ProxmireI.  I  submit  five  amendments 
which  he  Intends  to  propose  to  House 
bill  11296.  the  independent  offices  ap- 
propriation bill. 

Mr.  President.  I  a.sk  that  these  amend- 
ments may  be  printed  and  al.so  printed 
in  the  R«coRD  at  this  point 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  amendment.s  will  be  received, 
printed,  and  lie  on  the  table;  and,  with- 
out objection,  the  amendments  will  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

The  amendments  are  as  follows: 

Amendment  No    1169 

On  page  3.  line  22.  strike  out  "•4,855,000" 
and  Insert  ■§4.286.000" 

On  page   3.    line   2:3    strike   out 
and  Insert  "•260.000' 

On   page   4,   line   2.    strike   out 
and  Insert  "•880.000  " 

On   page  4,    line    19    .strike  out 
000"  and  Insert  "•70.000.000" 

On    page    5.    line    7     strike   out 
WO"  and  Insert  "•19,200.000" 

On  page  6.  lines  11  12  strike  out  "$9,250.- 
000"  and  tn»ert  "•8.500,000" 

On  page  6.  line  23  strike  out  "•10.775.- 
000"  and  Insert  "•lO  440  000" 

On  page  7.  line  9  strike  out  |88,124,000' 
and  Insert  "•78.000  000" 

On  pag«  8.  line  1  strike  out  "•23.187.000 " 
and  Insert  "•21.805.000". 


•600  000  ■ 
•950.000  • 
■185.000, - 
•«69200,- 


On    pasie    11.    line   5    strike  out   "•277. (XK)" 
and  insert  '•270.000" 

On    pai?e    12.    line    3.    strike   out    'sliieen" 
and  Insert     twelve" 

On  pa^e  12,  line  4.  strike  out  '•twelve"  and 
insert "eight" 

On    pace    12     Mne    5,    strike    out     ■$544  100. 
000"  and  insert   '$537,600,000" 

On  page  12.   line  0.  strike  out  "$6,344  m)0" 
and  Insert   "•6.000,000" 

On   page   12.   line    10.  strike  out      406     and 
!ns.-rt  "396  ■ 

On    page    12    line   25.   strike   out  "  $66000.- 
000"  and  Insert    $50,000,000  " 

On    page    14     line   9    strike   out     '$42,000- 
000"  and  insert   "$21,0<X).000  " 

On    page    14     line    16,    strike   out   "'$3  600- 
000  "  and  Insert   '$3.530.000"^ 

On    page    15.    line    4,    strike    out     '$1,800- 
000"  and  Insert  "$1,620,(X)0" 

On    page    16    line    19    strike   out  "$16  460- 
000  "  and  insert  '  $16.310.0u0" 

On  page  17    Une.s  12.  strike  out  "$12,699.- 
OOO"  and  Insert  '$12  180,000" 

On   page    17,   line    10,   strike  out   "$13025,- 
000"  and  Insert  "$12,725,000" 

On   page    18    line  4    strike   out   "$224  570  - 
OOO  '  and  Insert     $213,800,000  " 

On  page   19,   line  23,  strike  out  "*161  247- 
500"  and  Insert   "$15l.722,0OO" 

On  page  35.  line  7.  strike  out  "$52,420,iW0  " 
and  Insert  "$48,920,000" 

On  page  3.5,  line  22,  strike  out  '■$15  155,000" 
and  Insert  "$14,955,000", 

On  page  36,  line  U    strike  out  '•$5 ,765, 000" 
and  Insert  "$5,465,000" 

On  page  :17,  line  4.  strike  out  '■$3,000,000  " 
and  Insert  "$2.875.0OO'. 

On  page  38  line  14.  strike  out  "•1.530.000" 
and  Insert  '■$1,505,000". 

On  page  39.  line  14,  strike  out  ■■$21,840- 
iXW"  and  Insert  "$19,565,000". 

On  page  41.  line  9.  strike  out  '  $15,925,000" 
and  Insert  "$15, 525, 000" 

On  page  43.  line  12  strike  out  '$3  500,000  " 
and  Insert    $3,250,000  ' 

On  page  44.  line  21.  strike  out  •'$50,000" 
On  page  45    line  2:V   strike  out  ■'$16,084,- 
OW"  and  insert  ""$15  484  000" 

On  page  46,  line  7,  strike  out  "thirty- 
eight  "  and  Insert  "thlrty-sl.x^^ 

On  page  46  line  8  strike  out  '"$25710- 
000"'  and  Insert  ■$25,260,000" 

On  page  47,  line  4,  srrlke  out  "$4,413,494,- 
00<r"  and  Insert   "$4,3i:V594,0O<r' 

On  page  51  line  20  strike  out  "$155,250.- 
000"  and  Insert   "$155,000,CX>0" 

On  page  52  line  8,  strike  out  "$14,500,000" 
and  ln.sert  "$14,200,000" 

On  page  52  line  13  strike  out  "■$38,000  - 
000  of  which  $1,275  000"  and  Insert  "$36,000.- 
000  of  which  $1  170,000' 

On  page  54,  line  12  strike  out  "$39,600.- 
000  "  and  Insert  '  •34.600,000". 

On  page  55  line  1.  strike  out  "$98,733,000" 
.md  Insert    '»91 ,233.000" 

On  p>ftge  65.  line  22,  strike  out  "$10,375,000" 
and  In.sert   "$9,000,000  " 

On  page  66  line  6  .strike  out  "•78,750,000  " 
and  insert  "$75,000,000" 

AMBNDMrNT   No     1170 

On  page  7  lines  7-9,  strike  out  "Including 
not  to  exceed  $4.300  000  for  subsidy  for  heli- 
copter operations  during  the  current  t^..scal 
year,  $86  124,000  "  and  Insert  $81,824,000", 

Amendment  No    1171 
On    page    12,    lines   24-25,  strike   out    "and 
purchi'ise  of  eight  aircraft;   $66, 000, 000.""  and 
insert  ""$65  071  OOO" 

Amendment  No    1172 

On  page  47,  line  4  strike  out  '"•4  413.594- 
000"  and  Insert   '"$4  313  594.000", 

.\mendment  No    1173 

On  page  52  line  13  strike  out  "•38,000.- 
000  "  and  insert  "$36,987,000". 


INCORPORATION      OF      AMERlCAv 
ACADEMY  OF  ACTUARIES-aDDT 
TIONAL  COSPONSORS  OP  BILL 

Under  authority  of  the  order  of  th 
SenaU>  of  July  24.   1964.  the  names^ 
Senators    .'Viken.    Allott.   Beall,  Bt 
of   Virginia,    Carlson.   Case,   Doimna 
GRrENiNG.    Hart.    Hartke,    Javits    Kn 
CM  EL.   Long    of   Missouri.  Miller,  Niu 
SON.    Prouty.    Proxmire,    Smith,   and 
Tower    were   added   as   additional  co- 
.sponsors  of  the  bill   <S.  3027)  to  incor- 
porate  the   American  Academy  of  Ac- 
tuaries,   introduced    by    Mr.   Dodd  ifor 
him.self   and   Mr.    Curtis)    on  July  34 
1964. 

FOREIGN  PRESS  REACTION  To 
NOMINATION  OF  REPUBLICAN 
NOMINEE  FOR   PRESIDENT 

Mr  MANSFIELD  Mr,  President,  I 
have  noted  with  interest  and  .some  dis- 
may the  reaction  of  the  pre.ss  outside  the 
United  State.s  to  the  nominee  of  the 
Republican  Party,  Some  of  the  com- 
ment has  been  farfetched  and  carried 
to  an  extreme.  In  my  jud^'ment.  It  will 
have  no  influence  on  American  opinion. 
The  American  people  are  not  likely  to 
vote  in  a  manner  designed  to  please  the 
foreign  pre.ss  or  for  that  matt<M-  to  dls- 
plea.se  the  foreiirn  pre.s.s  The  American 
people  will  vote  on  the  i.s.sues  as  drawn  in 
the  Unit<'d  States  and  for  the  United 
States.  Nevertheless,  much  of  the  for- 
emn  pre.s.s  comment  is.  to  .say  the  least, 
in  que.stionable  ta.ste  and  it  could  be,  in 
the  end,  harmful  to  the  relations  exlst- 
inp  between  us. 

The  pre.s.s  of  the  world  has  a  right  to 
it.s  opinion.  As  far  as  political  cam- 
paigns in  this  country  are  concerned, 
however,  they  are  the  primary  responsi- 
bility of  the  American  people  and  they 
will  be  decided  by  the  American  people 
come  next  November. 

It  is  not  the  job  of  our  press  to  become 
participants,  even  indirectly,  in  political 
campaiL;ns  in  other  nations.  Nor  do  I 
think  it  the  responsibility  of  the  press  of 
other  nations  to  participate  even  indi- 
rectly m  the  political  campait^iLs  in  this 
country 

It  is  too  much  to  expect.  I  .suppose, 
that  the  oversea  pre.ss  will  operate  un- 
der a  moratorium  as  far  as  the  .American 
political  campaign  is  concerned.  But  I 
believe  it  would  be  in  the  best  interest* 
of  all  concerned  if  that  press  would  con- 
tent it.self  with  providing  It.s  readers 
with  accurate  factual  information  and 
a  temperate  analysis  of  political  events 
here 

There  Is  no  panic  in  the  United  States 
over  the  nomination  of  Barry  Gold- 
water.  Much  lexs  ought  one  to  be  in- 
duced abroad  to  the  detriment  of  oversea 
US  relations. 

The  American  people,  through  Its 
domestic  lastruments  of  communication 
will  obtain  all  of  the  Information  It 
requires  for  sound  political  judgment. 
The  American  people  have  no  need  to  be 
frightened  or  prodded,  as  a  part  of  the 
process  of  forming  their  judgments,  by 
a  panicky  oversea  press.  The  Amer- 
ican people  alone  will  decide  who  the 
next  President  will  be  and  they  will  do 


<n  the  spl^dld  isolation  of  the  bal- 
ttS^  on  the  first  Tuesday  after  the 
g^t  Monday  in  November. 

LIBERALISM  A  LA  1776 
xir  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President,  the 
!nination  of  Barry  Goldwater  for 
Sent  of  the  United  States  undoubt- 
S^h^  done  as  much  to  ulcerate  the 
ial^ess  in  America  as  did  the  Bos- 
Ln  Tea  Party  of  a  bygone  era. 

With  this  in  mind.  I  would  Invite  the 
.tfi.ntlon  of  Senators  to  a  sath-lcal  gem 
S  was  incorporated  In  the  July  23 
broadcast  of  the  distinguished  news- 
caster and  commentator.  Fulton  Lewis, 

"^Mr  Lewis  identified  the  piece  as  the 
work  of  the  editors  of  the  Republican 
Comiressional  Newsletter,  and  he  dedi- 
cated it  in  "joint  tribute  to  Walter  Upp- 
mann  Marquis  Chllds.  Eric  Severeld. 
Huntley  and  Briiikley.  Howard  K.  Smith, 
and  Ed  Morgan." 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  this 
excerpt  from  the  Newsletter  printed  In 
the  Record. 

There  beinfi  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 

as  follows : 

Thf;    1776    Column 
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Now.  while  Senator  Goldwater  was  being 
accorded  his  tribute  on  the  Senate  floor  to- 
dav  I  fan  .across  a  literary  gem,  which  I 
Uiink  should  be  brought  to  your  attention. 
Mver  all.  the  Republican  National  Conven- 
tion last  week  had  its  rough  moments  for 
some  members  of  the  columnist  clan.  In  par- 
ticular from  former  President  Elsenhower 
and  lormer  Vice  President  Nixon  and  I  think 
ihat  the  columnists  who  were  being  referred 
to  deserve  ri  little  solace  in  their  darker  mo- 
ments and  I  being  a  man  of  deep  and  gen- 
erous svmp.ithles,  propose  to  do  something 
about  It  here  and  now.  This  little  piece  was 
written  bv  one  of  the  editors  of  the  Repub- 
Ucan  Congressional  Newsletter,  as  the  work 
of  a  columnist  as  of  the  year  1776.  and  I  am 
presentlnK  It  to  vou  In  joint  tribute  to  Wal- 
t*r  Llppmann.  Marquis  Chllds,  Eric  Severeld. 
Huntley  and  Brlnkley,  Howard  K.  Smith,  and 
Ed  Morgan. 

Here  It  Is: 

■Right  wing  extremists,  who  Insist  on  car- 
mng  out  a  futile  war  against  the  Crown. 
have  selected  the  worst  possible  choice, 
George  Washington,  as  Commander  In  Chief. 
The  entire  war  has  been  characterized  by 
lack  of  organization.  The  Benedict  Arnold 
poll  has  shown  conclusively  that  the  war  1b 
unpopular  with  51.3  percent  of  the  American 
people 

The  constant  attempt  to  undermine  King 
George  III  is  obviously  the  work  of  the 
Blrchbark  Group,"  which  Is  advocating  full 
independence  from  the  mother  country.  It 
IS  time  for  an  agonizing  reappraisal  of  the 
course  of  the  colonist*.  The  violent  fanati- 
cism and  extremism  exhibited  by  the  raffish 
poup  who  polluted  the  waters  of  Boston 
Harbor  with  tons  of  BrltUh  tea.  certainly 
lowers  our  prestige  In  England.  They  repre- 
sent only  a  small  minority  of  popular 
thought,  definitely  out  of  the  mainstream  of 
colonial  thinking. 

"The  stature  of  the  Colonials  waa  hardly 
enhanced  by  one  Paul  Revere,  who  helped 
organize  a  sneak  attack  In  the  middle  of  the 
night  against  the  loyal  forces  of  the  King. 
It  seem.s  that  George  HI  has  been  Judged 
harshly  His  efforts  to  flght  Inflation  by 
taking  most  of  the  spendable  Income  in 
taxes,  are  mlsunderstocxl  by  agrarian  minds. 
who  cling  to  the  puritan  ethic,  and  who  em- 
brace the   dangerous  concept   that   what   a 


man  earns  he  can  keep  and  spend  as  he  sees 
fit. 

"These  myths  must  be  dispelled  If  the 
country  U  going  to  move  forward.  The  cur- 
rent police  action  has  been  characterized 
by  petty  drama  and  the  Injection  of  patriot- 
ism and  religion  Into  national  affairs.  While 
such  statements  as  that  of  Nathan  Hale —  I 
regret  that  I  have  but  one  life  to  give  for  my 
country"— are  theatrical,  they  do  not  solve 
the  problems  of  learning  to  coexist  with  the 
Monarchy.  Had  George  Washington  been 
more  accommodating  at  Trenton,  N.J., 
the  Colonials  could  probably  have  reached 
a  detente  with  the  King,  and  the  country 
could  progress  with  the  King,  and  the  coun- 
try could  progress  with  the  problem  of  Inte- 
grating the  various  Indian  tribes,  who  are 
granted  separate  but  equal  use  of  the  forests 
and  streams. 

"It  Is  hardly  a  fitting  example  for  a  man 
who  has  been  viewed  by  these  antl-Brltlsh 
hate  groups  as  "Father  of  His  Country"  to 
have  stood    up   In   the   boat   while   crossing 
the    Delaware.     This   action   Indicates    irre- 
sponsibility and  leaves  open  the  question  of 
whether  or  not  he  Is  fit  to  rule,  should  the 
Revolution,  by  some  quirk  of  fate,  succeed. 
It    Is    r\miored    that    there    are    pockets    of 
poverty  among  the  forces  encamped  at  Valley 
Forge     It  Is  also  rumored  that  Washington 
Is    seeking    development    of    more    modern 
weapons,      Including      naval      craft.        This 
threatens  to  escalate   the   conflict  into   all- 
out   war.     It  would   seem   a   more   prudent 
course  of  action  to  limit  weaponry  produc- 
tion to  tomahawks  and  blunderbusses.     The 
threat  of  annlhUatlon.  should  more  accurate 
weapons   be   introduced,   should    give   pause 
to  those  who  have  their  finger  on  the  trigger 
of  world  holacaust. 

"There  are  reliable  reports  that  a  rift 
has  developed  between  King  George  and  King 
Louis  the  XVI.  This  rift  should  be  exploited. 
The  Colonials  should  attempt  to  wean 
George  III  away  from  the  French  orbit  of 
influence,  through  more  trade  and  friendlier 
relations  between  the  Redcoats  and  the  Con- 
tinental Congress. 

"How  George  Washington  could  be  chosen 
by  thinking  Americans,  surpasses  under- 
standmg.  He  Is  a  landed  Virginia  gentle- 
man, has  acted  Intemperately  during  the 
course  of  the  conflict,  and  threatens  to  pro- 
long hoetUltles  with  his  attitudes.  The  best 
mterests  of  the  country  can  be  served  by 
negotiating  a  peace  treaty  with  King  George 
at  once,  setting  up  a  neutralist  government— 
with  one  American,  one  Frenchman,  and  one 
Britisher  to  govern.  It  has  been  a  hatefully 
conceived  war.  conducted  poorly,  not  popu- 
larly supported,  and  I  fear,  doomed  to 
Ignominious  failure." 


SENATOR   GOLDWATER:    A  TRUE 
FRIEND  OF  GREECE 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President,  Sena- 
tor Goldwater  delivered  a  major  address 
at  the  40th  national  convention  grand 
banquet  of  AHEPA  at  Chicago  recently. 
and  the  accolades  are  still  being  heard. 

In  an  eloquent  tribute  indicative  of  his 
vast  knowledge  of  and  broad  interest  in 
the  rich  Greek  culture  that  has  shaped 
Western  civilization,  the  Arizona  Repub- 
lican reminded  the  Americans  of  Greek 
ancestry  of  the  brilliance  and  signifi- 
cance of  that  ancestry. 

Senator  Goldwater  paid  homage  to 
the  learned  philosophers  of  ancient 
Greece,  stating  that  "theirs  were  the 
ideas  which  Ue  at  the  heart  of  the  Amer- 
ican concept  of  freedom."  He  reminded 
his  audience  that  "it  was  their  fore- 
fathers who  literally  created  the  very 
idea  of  freedom  today  as  we  know  It." 


Barry  Goldwater's  tribute  was  not 
limited  to  the  sages  of  a  bygone  era,  how- 
ever, for  he  asserted: 

The  heroic  stand  of  modern  Greeks  against 
Nazis  and  then  against  the  Conununlsts 
showed  the  world  that  the  spirit  of  ancient 
Greece  still  lives  today  in  the  Greeks  of 
modern  times. 

You  are  conservatives.  You  have  con- 
served from  your  ancestry  that  tradition  of 
fierce  independence — that  concept  of  the 
greatness  of  man— which  we  conservatives  of 
the  modern  world  treasure  as  a  priceless 
possession. 

The  most  compelling  tribute  elicited 
by  Senator  Goldwater's  superb  address 
came  from  the  editors  of  the  Greek  Press 
who  wrote,  in  prefacing  the  full  text  of 
the  Senator's  speech  in  their  newspaper: 

Senator  Barry  Goldwater,  of  Arizona,  the 
Republican  candidate  for  President.  Is  a  true 
friend  of  Greece.  Senator  Goldwater  deliv- 
ered one  of  the  most  historic  speeches  of  his 
political  career,  lauding  the  heritage  of  an- 
cient Greece  to  the  Western  civilization.  His 
words  remain  as  a  document  of  exceptional 
value  to  Greeks  everywhere. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, to  have  the  full  text  of  Senator 
Goldwaters  speech  before  the  AHEPA 
convention  printed  in  the  Record  as  it 
appears  In  the  July  22  and  July  29  issues 
of  the  Greek  Press. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address    . 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Senator   Barry  Goldwater  Lattds  Hellenic 
Heritage   at  AHEPA  Banquet — Speaks  as 
Trxje  Friend  of  Greece 
(Senator  Barry  Goldwater,  of  Arizona,  the 
Republican  candidate  for  President,  Is  a  true 
friend  of  Greece.    At  the  AHEPA  convention 
in  Chicago  where  he  was  one  of  the  main 
speakers  Senator  Goldwater  delivered  one  of 
the   most   historic   speeches  of  his  political 
career  lauding  the  heritage  of  ancient  Greece 
to  the  Western  civilization.     His  words  re- 
main as  a  document  of  exceptional  value  to 
Greeks  everywhere.) 

It  Is  a  great  honor  and  a  great  privilege  to 
be  here  today— to  have  the  opportunity  to 
address  you  Americans  of  Greek  ancestry. 
There  is  no  other  group  In  all  this  country 
which  stands  In  a  closer  or  more  vital  rela- 
tionship with  the  basic  traditions  of  West- 
ern civilization.  For  It  was  the  ancient 
Greeks  who  described  for  the  first  time  the 
conditions  necessary  for  political  freedom. 
It  was  your  ancestors — you — sitting  here  in 
this  room  today  who  created  the  idea  of  a 
mixed  constitution,  the  concept  of  checks 
and  balances  which  lies  at  the  very  heart  of 
our  American  system  of  government. 

A  conservative  Is  a  man  who  believes  we 
have  something  worth  conserving.  A  conser- 
vative knows  that  we  were  not  born  yester- 
day A  conservative  knows  that  the  wisdom 
of  the  ages  Is  not  something  to  throw  over- 
board because  some  young  college  graduate 
has  just  had  another  bright  Idea. 

You,  here  In  this  room,  are  true  conserva- 
tives. You  whose  ancestors  developed  a  level 
of  civilization  which  even  now  many  of  us 
are  scarcely  able  to  understand  and  ap- 
preciate. You  know  the  meaning  of  the 
word  "conservative,"  because  the  great  part 
of  oiir  civilization,  and  the  best  of  It.  exists 
today  only  because  you  and  others  have  con- 
served the  magnificent  cultural  heritage  of 
Greece.  As  one  who  Is  primarily  Interested 
In  the  political  life  of  our  Nation.  I  feel 
very  strongly  the  debt  we  owe  you.  especially 
for  the  basic  political  ideas  that  come  to  us 
from  the  Greek  tradition. 

Very  properly  we  pay  homage  to  the 
Americans  who  have  been  called  the  Found- 
ing Fathers  of  otu-  coimtry.    But  they  could 
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not  have  tbougbt  aa  they  did.  they  could 
not  have  drawn  this  blueprint  for  American 
Oovemment  had  It  not  been  for  your  great 
ancestor  Plato,  or  even  more  for  another  In- 
comparable thinker  of  ancient  Greece — 
Aristotle. 

These  men — Plate  and  Aristotle — are  truly 
founding  fathers  of  America,  In  a  very  real 
sense.  Theirs  were  the  ideas  handed  down 
from  ancient  Greece,  which  lie  at  the  heart 
of   the  American    concept    of    freedom 

It  was  your  forefathers  who  pioneered  the 
Idea  of  freedom  It  was  your  forefathers 
who.  3,500  years  ago.  built  the  new  frontier 
at^alnst  barbarism,  and  a»?Hlnst  despotism 

It  was  your  forefathers  who  iiteraHy  cre- 
ated the  very  Idea  of  freedom  today  as  we 
know  It.  And  the  creation  of  this  Idea  was 
a  kind  of  miracle 

We  have  to  remember  that  the  ancient 
Greeks  lived  In  a  world  which  never  had 
known,  in  all  Its  history,  a  concept  of  free- 
dom like  the  Idea  they  bruught  Into  the 
world.  It  was  an  entirely  new  Idea,  a  new 
way  of  life.  There  was  no  tradition  of  free- 
dom for  them  to  look  back  to.  They  had 
to  create  the  Idea,  as  it  were,  out  of  nothing 
And  they  created  there  a  new  frontier — a 
frontier  between  free  men.  on  one  side.  and. 
on  the  other  side,  men  who  live  m  constant 
fear  of  their  government,  whose  whole  lives 
-•ire  subject  to  the  whim  of  de.spoUs  In  all 
history  since  then  there  ha-s  continued  to  be 
only  one  real  frontier,  the  frontier  of  free- 
dom beyond  which  lies  man,  helpless  before 
the  overwhelming  power  of  government 

How  did  those  astonishing  ancestors  of 
yours  create  this  great  liberating  concept  of 
man?  Not  only  was  there  no  tradition  of 
freedom  to  teach  them  this  way  of  life,  this 
concept  of  man.  but  they  stood  near  rich 
and  Immensely  powerful  nations  whose  whole 
TUtlook  was  hostile  to  the  idea  of  freedom. 
Egypt  at  that  time  had  several  thou.sands 
of  years  of  history  as  a  rich  and  powerful 
nation,  and  the  tyranny  of  the  Pharaohs  was 
cruel  and  absolute  Even  the  terrible  slave 
labor  camps  of  Soviet  Ru.ssla  are  hardly 
worse  than  were  the  enormous  gangs  of 
slaves — tens  of  thousands  in  number — who 
were  driven  to  death  building  the  enormous 
pyramids  to  satisfy  the  whims  of  the  Egyp- 
tian Pharaohs.  These  were  the  neighbors  of 
the  Greeks,  a  hundred  times  as  wealthy  and 
a  hundred  times  more  powerful  than  the 
Greeks. 

And  there  were  the  Persians  of  that  day — 
a  powerful  and  rich  empire  ruled  by  cruel 
and  arbitrary  despots  As  you  know  so  well, 
the  Persian  kings  sent  a  huge  army  to  con- 
quer the  Greeks.  Most  of  the  army  was  com- 
p<T8ed  of  well  equipped  slaves,  who  were 
some  time*  driven  Into  battle  by  whips  In  the 
hands  of  the  Persian  offlcers 

All  this  array  of  slave  power  failed.  Poor 
\3  they  were,  few  in  number,  as  they  were. 
the  Greeks  had  one  precious  weapxjn  the 
Persian*  lacked.  They  were  free  men  with  a 
fierce  sense  of  Independence,  a  characteristic 
which  Greeks  have  never  lost.  This  Is  the 
best  gift  of  Greece  to  Western  civilization; 
the  concept  of  a  man  as  a  free  citizen. 

The  whole  Idea  of  politics  as  a  subject 
which  cotild  be  studied  is  a  Greek  invention 
No  one  ever  heard  of  political  science  before 
Plato  and  Aristotle,  and  no  man  since  has 
spoken  more  profoundly  on  the  problems  of 
politics. 

It  Is  to  the  concept  of  the  free  citizen 
that  we  owe  the  possibility  of  all  the  other 
achlevemenu  of  the  Greeks  Now  politics  I 
know  something  about  Now  I  am  not  a 
scholar  In  the  field  of  Greek  Ideas  yet  who  Is 
there  who  does  not  have  some  grasp  of  the 
breadth  and  significance  of  our  debt  to 
Greece? 

Every  school  boy  knows  something  of  this 
debt.  Yet.  somtlmes  reformers  with  Ideas 
they   believe  are    new,   or  scientists   In    love 


with  some  new  scleritlhc  development  are 
tempted  to  forget  the  source  of  almost  all 
the  Ideas 

We  are  often  tempted  t<-)  think  of  our 
civilization  as  having  hit  peafcs  of  develop- 
ment unhe:ird  of  in  the  past  The  atom 
seems  like  something  new.  How  many  re- 
member that  the  Word  "atom"  Is  a  Greek 
Word  and  that  the  idea  of  tlie  world  as 
being  Constructed  baskally  of  atoms  was 
originated  by  a  Greek-  Democrllus.  by 
name     several   thousand  years  ago 

It  was  this  concept  of  the  atom  combined 
with  modern  mathematics  which  created 
this  new  atomic  age  we  live  In.  But  the 
very  word  mathematics'  Is  also  a  Greek 
word,  and  most  of  the  basic  mathematics  we 
noA-  have  was  originated  and  thought 
through  2.000  years  ago  by  Ort-fks 

■  Geometry"  is  another  Greek  wurd.  Who 
can  think  of  basic  mathematics  without  fol- 
lowing  In    the   footsteps  of   Euclid? 

In  a  word,  the  really  hard  basic  thinking 
which  created  the  possibility  of  the  modern 
world  of  atomic  physics  was  done  by  the 
Greeks  long  ago  We  moderns  have  only 
taken  a  lew  steps  beyond  the  giant  strides  of 
tht>8e  men  Our  whole  world  of  technology 
Is  unthinkable,  is  clearly  lmp<36sible  without 
the  custunlshing  creative  thinking  of  the 
Greeks  These  ptjwerful  r'Kkets  that  soar 
Into  space,  all  the  complicated  machinery  of 
modern  living  are  only  rather  Ingenious  de- 
velopments tlowing  from  thfi'  astounding  in- 
tellectual creations  of  Greece.  Without 
Greece,  they  would  not  exist. 

What  about  philosophy— except  for  re- 
ligion, the  only  serious  and  profound  at- 
tempt to  penetrate  and  explain  the  mean- 
ing of  hum.tn  existence'  Again,  the  word 
phKostjphy"  Is  a  Greek  word  As  you  know, 
the  word  means  love  of  wisdom.  Sometime 
ago  I  was  reading  on  an  airplane— thafs 
where  I  get  most  of  my  reading  done  and 
I  Wcia  reading  some  comments  by  Professor 
Whitehead,  whom  many  have  called  the  most 
distinguished  modern  philosopher  White- 
heads comment  that  stayed  In  my  mind  was 
this  All  modern  phlIo6ophy  Is  only  a  series 
of  footnotes  to  Plato  " 

Now  some  of  our  modern  thinkers  would 
have  us  believe  their  ideas  are  verv  original, 
very  novel  These  pe<jple  are  to  put  It  verv 
simply.  Ignorant  of  history.  They  don't  know 
•.hat  many  of  their  notions  are  nothing  more 
than  pale  and  distorted  reflecthjns  of  past 
tileai,,  many  of  which  were  discarded  as  trivi- 
al or  unsound  by  the  giants  of  the  past. 

The  very  writing  of  history  Itself —as  we 
know  It  tixlay — Wius  an  Invention  of  the 
Greeks.  Her^xlotus  and  Tliucydldes  were  as 
you  ail  know  so  well  the  tlrst  great  hlstori.ms 
Even  t<xlay  Thucydldes  stands  as  a  giant 
iimong  mixlern  writers  of  history. 

Now  wh.\t  are  we  to  say  about  a  nation  like 
the  Greeks  who  creaU-  a  great  cultural  inno- 
vation like  the  writing  of  history,  and  v^ho. 
almost  simultaneous  with  the  first  efforts  In 
the  field  prrxluce  histories  of  such  astound- 
ing excellence  that  we  are  still  stumbling  be- 
hind them  2  0<X)  years  later  What  histories 
are  being  written  today  that  we  dare  com- 
pare with  Thucydldes  for  sheer  dramatic 
power,  such  a  devotion  to  truth,  such  a  de- 
termined objectivity  Thucydldes  wrote  his- 
tory on  a  broad  canvas  with  a  generosity  of 
spirit  and  a  grandeur  of  vision  which  is  al- 
most  Inconceivable  In  our  own  age 

Anyone  suffering  from  the  Illusion  that 
ours  Is  a  great  age  and  that  our  mixlern 
Ideas  constitute  the  last  step  in  progress 
could  regain  some  objectivity  and  a  proper 
sense  of  humility  by  studying  Thucydldes. 
one  of  the  great  Greeks 

It  would  be  p<i«lb:e  to  s^<<  ,,n  for  f.ir  more 
time  than  I  have  today  reviewing  the  mag- 
nitude, the  astonishing  creations  of  the 
Greeks.  Who  Is  not  acquainted  with  the 
greatness    of    Greek    architecture,    of    Greek 
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art'      Has   ever   a   more   distinguished 
beautiful    or    a    more    appropriate    hu\^ 
been  conceived  than  the  Parthenon"         » 
Almost    all    the    ImporUnt    bulldln„  , 
Washington    are    built    In    the   Greek 
What  beauty  there  Is  In  the  Capitol  BuiMr* 
in   W.ushlngt.,n.   and    the   White  HoS^'^ 
dignity   and   serenity,    the   essential  IumT^* 
ness.    the   sense   of  order  -these  cha^^JV 
tics  are  Greek,  and  Greek  alone     -^^ 
resent  the  great  tradition  of  Western  h'!?' 
zatlon,   the  heart  and  core  of  theTdSi^'S"" 
motlv.ite   us,    the   atmosphere  of  raUo„»^ 
which  remains  even   In  the  midst T^T*^ 
rary   disorder      The.se   ideals,   this   tra^m*^ 
this  rationality  remain  so  [H^werful  thTt  ,1 
can    survive    even    the    consUnt    barraV.    , 
reforms,    the   small    revolutions  pT,ooJ^  k 
small  mind.s    the  disorder  prom  , fed  bv^^^ 
.■rn    day    reformers    who    keep    prnp,Snn 
b'id     new   concepts  many  of  the  same%^ 
tions  which  were  long  ago  consigned  to  "^1 
trai.h  barrel  of  hlst.iry  ^  ^* 

When  I  stand  and  gaze  at  the  great  P«r»K 
non  up  there  agaln.st  the  .skv  „n  the  *" 
carpment  overkH.klng  Athens 'l  know  whTt 
the  w..rd  •  b,>Id"  means  To  understand  wSj 
has  hap[>ened  to  us.  you  need  to  do  mo^ 
th.in  study  the  u.se  of  the  term  "bow  in  ST^ 
haiads  of  mediocre  modern  reformers  i«. 
notion  is  now  so  trivial  that  a  modern  J 
ormer  win  not  describe  It  as  a  '  bold  ^^ 
Idea  or  a  "bold  new  plan"  Among  pyf^Z 
even    the   smallest   things   Icx^k   big    Xo" 

Jve"?thu!;;^.s^r  "■^^^^^-  ^--  ^---^^ 

nf'^ir'  "  ^"r""^^'-^  ""  ^^  prevailing  style 
of  today  nothing  is  more  salutary  than  ^ 
study  the  art  of  the  Greeks  It  U  onhTJec 
essary  to  place  a  great  sculpture  from  S. 
high  period  of  Greek  achievement  aLS 
iUmost  any  modern  sculpture.  The  huXdJ 
of  the  Greek  is  almost  inevitably  in^ 
contrast  with  the  Inhuman  m.xlern  con«^ 
The  Greek  serenity,  the  Greek  balance  «5 
rep.,se,  the  Greek  rationality,  the  Inherit 
^sen.se  of  human  dignity  stands  shSS 
against  the  confusion  and  distortion  tte 
tangled  emotions,  the  cult  of  the  ugly  and 
commcniplHce  which  is  so  often  characterls«t 
of  m'Xlern  art 

And  the  theater  We  could  never  lesvs  i 
discussion  of  the  Greek  tradition  wlthou! 
rhJ^*'  °1  u^  grandeur  and  magnificence  of 
the  Greek  theater  Here,  again,  we  are  In  the 
presence  of  a  great  Invention  of  the  Gr«k 
imagination,  <-•»«« 

In  the  Greek  theater  the  whole  community 
^rJ,  m  ^"  '■'^*  *  spectacle  of  the  higheit 
sgnlflcance  m  the  great  tragedies.  iS 
Greek.,  beheld  a  spectacle  In  which  the  met 
profound  human  emotions  were  plumbed  and 
al  against  a  cosmic  background  thit 
strangely  did  not  dwarf  the  actors  butcauJ 
therri  Instead  to  rise  to  heroic  heights  which 
would  be  inconceivable  on  the  modern  stsn 
There  was  an  air  ..f  greatness  about  the  Gmk 
theater  which  not  only  represented  In  truth 
the  Grej-k  view  of  man  and  the  universe  but 
reflected  back  upon  the  audience  and  Uught 
them  that  greatness  was  possible  even  in  the 
•  ace  of  inevitable  evil,  even  in  the  face  of  » 
rr^-nstrou-s  and  absolutely  terrifying  fate 
The  Greek  theater  was  made  by  men  who 
drew    the    breath    of    greatness;    the    Greek 

^ir.r  "^^^  "*'^**^  ^^  '"•^"  ^^o  knew 
greatness  and  who  taught  men  how  it  was  to 
he  ^eat  Even  their  comedies  shared  in  thli 
sense  of  greatness  In  the  midst  of  even  the 
wildest  and  m(«t  whimsical  comedy  there 
remained  that  breath  of  greatness  and  of 
freedom 

It  is  no  surprl.^e  that  the  greatest  writer 
of  Greek  comedy— Aristophanes— was  also 
profoundly  conservative. 

I  wonder  what  he  would  have  said  about 
the  humorless  and  self-righteous  professional 
reformers  pf  today?  I  wonder  what  he  would 
have  said  about  their  cult  of  the  common 
or  mediocre  nnan? 
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rrniesB  there  Is  a  belief  in  the  potential 
jSi  of  man.  there  can  no  longer  be 
^^^  there  can  be  only  melodrama. 
S;*!;  man  becomes  trivial,  tragedy  becomes 
^'°  ^  What  is  more,  comedy  also  be- 
'"frr  trlfUng  thlng-at  best  witty  and 
"^^  never  carry  with  It  hints  of  the 
''•^,.ir  and  depth  of  the  tragic  vision 
*?S  must  serve  as  the  necessary  vital  con- 

t  mr  trulv  great  comedy. 
"Tdo^ot  believe,  in  our  present  social  sUte 
.nated  as  It  is  by  a  trivial  conception  of 
i°n^oml^-^^  as  It  Is  by  superficial  re- 
rlT™  who  expect  to  save  and  to  protect 
'"Tto  Remake  man  through  government 
*  ,  nl-I  do  not  believe  that  either  great 
S^y  or  great  comedy  Is  possible  In  such 
n  Anvlronnipnt 

Your  ancestors  once  showed  us  what  man 
,M  be     Your  ancestors  In  the  concept  of 
,'h.»ter  Rave  us  a  model  of  greatness  against 
^ch  to  measure  the  theater,  for  all  time. 
And  What  of  the  modern  theater? 
^ve  you  Uxiked  at  your  TV  set  lately? 
wTiat  wallowing   In  self-pity.     What  vast 
»nd  contorted  expressions  of   emotion  oyer 
Irtfllng   problems       What    meaningless    vlo- 
'ence  and  meaningless  sex. 

comedy  has  become  "wisecracks."  Very 
clever  sometimes  even  very  witty.  But  the 
background  of  greatness  Is  not  there,  so  the 
savor  the  depth  of  contrast.  Is  gone.  The 
surprise,  the  fast  switch,  the  shock  have 
taken  lt«  place. 

Your  ancestors  would  look  upon  us  with 
pltv-.     To    them,    we    would    be    trtily    bar- 

t>&rlans.  w»«- 

We  who  call  ourselves  conservatives  have 
onlv  the  most  profound  respect  for  this  great 
Greek  tradition,  whether  It  be  the  art  of 
(Tovernment.  or  In  science  or  mathematics. 
whether  in  architecture  or  sculpture,  or  in 
phllosophv.  or  In  history,  or  In  the  art  of  the 
theater  I  have  no  time  to  talk  of  the  mag- 
nificence of  Greek  ix)etry.  or  the  handicrafts, 
or  of  the  creation  of  the  great  sciences  of 
botany  and  zoology.     All  these  you  know  so 

well 

We  conservatives  do  not  believe  that  his- 
tory began  yesterday.  We  do  not  believe 
that  anvthlng  over  20  years  old  Is  necessarily 
•honse  "and  buggy."  and  ought  therefore  to 
be  discarded.  We  conservatives  do  not  be- 
lieve that  something  Is  good  Just  because 
some  think  it  Is  new,  or  that  It  Is  obsolete 
;ust  because  some  say  It  Is  old. 

We  believe  that  what  wisdom  we  may  have 
\i  the  product  of  the  thought  and  work  of 
many,  many  generations.  If  we  stand  high 
at  ail,  we  gain  this  height,  we  believe,  be- 
cause we  stand  on  the  shoulders  of  past 
generations. 

We  ask  only  that  the  wisdom  of  the  past  be 
brought  to  bear  also  on  today's  problems. 
We  ask  only  that  reformers  read  some  his- 
tory, and  that  they  have  a  decent  respect  for 
our  forefathers  and  our  great  traditions. 

We  conservatives  ask  for  an  end  to  the 
cynical,  cocksure  attitudes  of  reformers  who 
describe  any  Ideas  Inherited  from  the  past  as 
horse  and  buggy. 

In  a  word,  we  conservatives  believe  there 
is  something  great  and  something  valuable 
to  be  conserved  from  the  past.  We  do  not  be- 
lieve we  were  born  yesterday. 

We  conservatives  believe  that  Americans 
of  Greek  ancestry  have  a  special  character. 
They  are  bearers  of  a  special  trust. 

All  of  us  who  live  In  the  Western  World 
owe  a  profound.  Immeasurable  debt  to  yotir 
forefathers.  But  you,  the  direct  descendants 
of  the  men  who  created  so  much  of  the  basis 
of  our  whole  civilization— you  have  In  your 
very  blood,  in  the  very  fiber  of  your  brains 
and  nervous  systems,  the  germ  of  that  great- 
ness. 

The  heroic  stand  of  modern  Greeks  against 
the  Nazis  and  then  against  the  Communists 
•howed  the  world  that  the  spirit  of  ancient 
Greece  still  lives  today  In  the  Greeks  of  mod- 
em times. 


You  are  conservatives.  You  have  conserved 
from  yotir  ancestors  that  tradition  of  fierce 
Independence — that  concept  of  the  greatness 
of  man — ^whlch  we  conservatives  of  the  mod- 
ern world  treasure  as  a  priceless  possession. 

I  am  a  conservative,  and  I  feel  at  home 
here. 

It  has  been  a  great  honor  for  me  to  be  here 
with  you.  the  sons  and  daughters  of  the 
magnificent  Greek  tradition:  The  tradition 
which  is  now  an  essential  and  central  ele- 
ment in  the  America  which  Is  also  yours  and 
mine. 


SILVER  DOLLARS:  THEIR  SCARCITY 
AND  THEIR  APPEAL 
Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President,  the  In- 
triguing nature  of  the  silver  dollar— 
the  only  kind  that  you  can  "roll  along 
the  ground,  and  it  will  roll  because  it  is 
round."  In  the  words  of  a  famous  west- 
em  ballad— is  aptly  illustrated  by  an  in- 
cident July  22  in  Jackson,  Wyo.  The 
Jackson  State  Bank  celebrated  its 
golden  jubUee  by  giving  out  silver  dollars. 
Jackson  is  a  town  of  1,440  people,  but  in 
less  than  25  minutes,  the  bank  found 
takers  for  6,000  silver  dollars  and  the 
bank's  supply  of  "cartwheels"  is  now 
completely  exhausted. 

The  Jackson  Hole  Guide  reports  that 
the  line  for  the  coins  "started  forming 
before  8:00  Wednesday  morning,  and  by 
the  time  the  bank  doors  were  opened  at 
9:00.  there  were  several  hundred  people 
standing  in  line.  Some  were  local  resi- 
dents who  requested  up  to  their  limit — 
$100 — and  others  were  tourists  wanting 
only  one  or  two  "cartwheels"  for 
souvenirs. 

One  man  brought  a  fishing  creel  to 
carry  his  dollars  in.  Women  brought 
their  biggest  handbags.  Shows  how 
popular  silver  dollars  are. 

The  silver  dollar  is  more  than  a  means 
of  barter  and  exchange  in  the  Western 
States.  It  is  virtually  an  institution. 
The  idea  of  hard  money  in  one's  pocket 
is  identified  with  a  hard  conservative 
fiscal  policy  synonomous  with  spending 
only  what  is  at  hand  to  be  spent,  and  ex- 
ercising fiscal  restraint  and  prudence. 

Recent  action  of  the  Senate  Banking 
and  Currency  Committee  in  reporting 
favorably  a  bill  to  freeze  the  1964  date 
on  all  new  coins  was  applauded  in 
Wyoming,  for  the  people  of  my  State 
are  cognizant  of  the  deleterious  effect 
that  the  hoarding  of  coins  by  specula- 
tors has  on  the  availability  of  currency 
for  its  bona  fide  purpose — the  facilitation 
of  trade. 

Twenty  years  ago  the  silver  dollar  was 
as  common  in  the  West  as  Its  paper 
counterpart  is  in  the  East  today;  but, 
unfortunately,  Jackson,  Wye,  is  not  the 
only  western  municipality  finding  itself 
bereft  of  silver  dollars. 

Plans  to  raise  the  annual  minting  ca- 
pacity from  4.3  to  9  billion  coins  by  next 
July,  augmented  by  passage  of  a  $600,000 
appropriation  for  the  minting  of  a  new 
run  of  silver  dollars  presumably  all  bear- 
ing the  1964  date,  should  go  a  long  way 
toward  alleviating  the  shortage  of  silver 
dollars  throughout  the  West. 

I  am  pleased  to  note  that  even  my 
favorite  TV  performer,  Mitch  Miller,  has 
ralUed  to  the  cause.  With  his  beard 
a-bobin'  Saturday  night,  his  sing-along 


chorus  filled  the  airways  with  the  chonis 
of  the  western  ballad  to  which  I  alluded 
a  moment  ago: 

Oh,  you  can  roll  a  silver  dollar  all  along 
the  ground,  and  it  will  roll  because  it  is 
round. 

Mr.  President,  as  an  indication  of  the 
importance  of  silver  dollars  and  the 
severity  of  the  shortage  of  these  coins, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  full 
text  of  the  dispatch  from  the  July  23 
Jackson  Hole  Guide  and  an  editorial 
from  the  Washingtoii  Evening  Star  of 
July  30  be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[Prom  the  Jackson  Hole  Guide,  July  23.  19641 

Bank  Releases  6,000   Silver  Dollars 

Wednesdat 


The  Jackson  State  Bank  gave  out  over  6,000 
silver  dollars  In  23  minutes  Wednesday 
morning,  and  their  supply  Is  now  completely 
exhausted. 

The  remaining  sUver  dollars -In  the  bank 
were  released  at  face  value  to  first  comers 
In  observance  of  the  60th  anniversary  of  the 
bank.  The  line  started  forming  before  8 
o'clock  Wednesday  morning,  and  by  the  time 
the  bank  doors  were  opened  at  9  o'clock  there 
were  several  hundred  people  standing  in  line. 

Some  were  local  residents  who  requested 
up  to  their  limit  ($100),  and  others  were 
tourists  wanting  only  one  or  two  cartwheels 
for  souvenirs. 

One  man  brought  a  fishing  creel  to  carry 
his  dollars  In.  Women  brought  their  biggest 
handbags. 

Shows  how  popular  sliver  dollars  are. 

In  addition  to  the  silver  dollars  the  bank 
gave  out  mementos  all  day  Wednesday  to 
visitors  who  stopped  in  at  theh:  Golden 
Jubilee. 

Over  600  people  visited  the  bank  during 
regular  hours  on  Wednesday. 

[From  the  Washington  Star,  July  30,  1964] 
Foiling  the  Coin  Speculators 
Every  small  boy  has  the  urge  at  one  time 
or  another  to  tuck  an  old  Indlanhead  penny 
into  a  secret  hiding  place,  hopefully,  on  the 
theory  that  it  may  some  day  bring  a  king's 
ransom.  A  good  many  grown-ups  never  shed 
the  coin-collecting  Instinct,  finding  It  makes 
a  pleasant,  harmless  hobby,  and  the  Treastiry 
has  no  quarrel  with  them. 

But  as  In  so  many  other  fields  of  endeavor, 
the  speculators  have  moved  In.  Each  year 
as  the  new  annual  minting  begins,  they  rush 
to  buy  up  the  coins  by  the  basketfuU,  then 
hoard  them  against  a  future  price  from 
hobbyists.  The  result  has  aggravated  a  na- 
tionwide shortage  of  coins,  and  the  Treasury 
reports  a  huge  number  of  1964'b  have  been 
immobilized.  So  there  aren't  enough  coins 
for  normal  business. 

To  relieve  the  situation,  the  Senate  Bank- 
ing Committee  has  approved  a  bUl  allowing 
the  mint  to  keep  printing  "1964"  on  coins 
next  year.  The  purpose  of  this  unorthodox 
step  Is  to  make  the  present  date  so  plentiful 
an  Issue  that  Its  numismatic  value  will  van- 
ish, prompUng  speculatore  to  unload  their 
hoards.  Officials  hope  as  much  as  a  blUlon 
coins  will  thereby  come  back  Into  circulation. 
In  the  meantime,  new  coin  presses  wUl 
raise  annual  minting  capacity  from  4.3  to 
9  billion  coins  by  next  July.  The  Increased 
production  shoiUd  offset  any  future  shortage 
based  on  specvilatlon,  and  presumably  au- 
thorities will  begin  printing  the  1965  date 
around  midyear. 

But  If  these  measures  faU,  the  Treasxiry 
should  impose  tight  quotas  In  distribution  of 
new  sUver.  The  function  of  money  Is  to  fa- 
cUltate  trade,  not  to  encourage  speculatora. 
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LAND-GRANT    COLLEGES— A 
POPULAR  EXPORT 

Mr.  CARLSON.  Mr.  President,  the 
enormously  productive  agriculture  of  the 
United  States  today  rest^  directly  upon 
the  research  and  educational  effective- 
ness of  the  land-grant  colleges  and  uni- 
versities and  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture. 

Land-errant  colleges  form  the  heart  of 
the  Nation's  amazing  system  of  farm 
research  and  extension  education  which 
put  the  results  of  experiments  to  use. 
The  resiilts  of  thLs  research  has  been 
most  impressive  when  we  realize  that  1 
American  farmworker  produces  enough 
food  for  himself  and  29  other  persons. 
In  view  of  this  splendid  record  of 
achievement  through  the  land -grant 
colleges,  the  question  is  oft^-n  asked: 
Why  should  not  the  country's  land-grant 
colleges  enlarge  upon  their  horizons  to 
include  rural  development  elsewhere  in 
a  hungry  world? 

The  record  shows  that  these  land- 
grant  colleges  are  already  carrying  on 
extensive  programs  for  the  improvement 
of  land  use  and  the  increase  of  food  pro- 
duction in  many  of  the  underdeveloped 
countries  In  the  world. 

Kansas  State  University  at  Manhat- 
tan, Kans..  was  the  first  land-grant 
college  in  the  Nation  to  be  created  by 
legislative  act.  This  institution  has  for 
many  years  carried  on  extensive  pro- 
grams in  India  and  other  areas  of  the 
world  through  the  AID  program  for  the 
Improvement  and  expansion  of  agricul- 
ture. It  is  a  record  of  which  we  ar^  all 
proud.  I  can  think  of  no  field  in  the 
foreign  aid  program  which  has  more 
possibilities  than  the  continued  expan- 
sion of  this  type  of  work 

This  week,  representatives  of  land- 
grant  colleges  gathered  in  Washington 
to  discuss  ways  of  teaching  agricultural 
know-how  in  other  countries  of  the 
world. 

All  of  these  119  schools  are  conducting 
research  and  training  foreign  aid  spe- 
cialists for  the  Agency  of  International 
Development. 

The  program  is  geared  to  advise  farm- 
ers and  to  help  solve  farm  problems  on 
a  countrywide  scale 

AID  has  nearly  252  contracts  with 
land-grant  colleges  to  train  personnel 
to  solve  problems  In  rural  development 
Recently  the  Washington  Post  pub- 
lished an  editorial  entitled  'Most  Popular 
Export."  and  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  it  printed  In  the  Record 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Most  Popular  Export 

If  any  American  experiment  h.is  succeeded 
with  a  vengeance,  it  U  tiie  land-grant  col- 
lege. Created  by  the  Morrill  Act  of  1862 
land-grant  colleges  were  Intended  to  help 
America  harvest  an  abundnnoe  of  foixl  Oir 
chronic  farm  surpluses  amply  testify  to  the 
success  of  this  Federal  help  for  agrlculturaJ 
education.  Why  shouldn't  the  country's 
land-grant  colleges  enlarge  their  horizons  to 
include  rural  development  elsewhere  in  a 
hungry  world? 

We  asked  this  question  In  an  editorial  2 
years  ago  observing  the  centennial  of  the 
Morrill  Act.  and  It  ts  a  pleasure  to  note  that 
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Just  such  a  development  Is  taking  place 
During  th:8  week.  nK>re  than  a  score  of  Stnte 
unlverslry  president*  have  been  attending  an 
Internallonai  Rural  Development  Conference 
-it  the  State  Dt-p.irtment  The  gn tiit-rlrik;  re- 
flects the  fact  thit  more  than  UX)  .American 
universities  hrive  up  to  $2(X)  nilllKm  In  con- 
tracts from  the  AID  agency,  mainly  in  the 
field  of  a*rnculture 

AID  Administrator  David  Bell  cited  the 
Work  of  North  Carolina  State  and  Iowa  State 
Universities  as  ex^unples  of  the  brnjidt-nlng 
involvement  of  land-i,'rant  .sch<Hiis  In  foreign 
aid  Iowa  State  Is  helping  the  Peruvlim  Oov- 
ernment  to  shape  a  natlon.U  rurni  develop- 
ment plan,  giving  special  empha-sLs  to  land 
tenure  problems  North  Carolina  hits  staff 
members  W'.rklng  at  the  National  .A^'rlcul- 
tural  University  In  La  Molina  ;^nd  In  a  half- 
d  izen  other  cities  assisting  Peru  In  develop- 
ing a  C'jmblned  program  of  farm  education 
and  research 

What  Is  especially  admirable  about  such 
protjrams  Is  that  they  enroll  the  energies  of 
nong.ivernmental  Institutions  In  the  tasks  of 
f'jreik^n  aid  The  size  and  scope  of  these  pro- 
granis  has  become  so  broad  that  one  recom- 
mendation made  at  the  conference  this  week 
was  to  appoint  a  full-time  representative  in 
Washington  of  the  land-grant  colleges  in  or- 
der to  work  with  the  AID  agency. 

As  Secretary  of  Aurlcullure  Freeman  em- 
ph.islzed  In  a  speecii  to  the  college  presidents, 
the  effect  of  greater  farm  productivity  else- 
where Is  not  to  diminish  markets  for  our  ex- 
ports Instead,  experience  In  Japan  and  Eu- 
rope demonstrates  that  our  exp<jrts  Increase 
as  other  countries  expand  their  Income  and 
their  economies 

The  University  of  Wisconsin  has  tlie  proud 
slogan  that  the  boundaries  of  its  campus  are 
the  boundaries  of  the  State,  With  the  In- 
creased participation  of  land-grant  colleges 
in  International  rural  development,  those 
boundaries  <ire  stretching  to  the  remote  cor- 
ners of  the  world.  Both  our  farm  technology 
and  our  agricultural  schools  are  among  our 
most  obvious  assets  in  the  competition  with 
communism  Rus'.ell  Thackrey,  of  the  Ass<i- 
clation  of  Land-Grant  Colleges.  Is  quite  right 
In  saslng  that  "in  nil  those  countries  of  the 
free  world  which  are  striving  for  a  better  life 
•  •  •  the  idea  of  the  land-grant  university  is 
.\nierica's  most  popular  export  " 


BUSINESS  AND  CIVIL  RIGHTS 

Mr  KUCHEL.  Mr  President,  the  for- 
mer Secretary  of  I^abor.  James  Mitch- 
ell, is  now  a  distinguished  business- 
man in  the  State  of  California.  He  is 
senior  vice  president  and  director  of  the 
Crown  Zellerbach  Corp  in  San  P'rancisco. 
On  June  5,  Mr  Mitchell  .spoke  before 
the  Commonwealth  Club  of  California 
at  the  Sheraton-Palace  Hntcl  in  his 
home  city.  The  subject  of  his  excellent 
address  was  "Bu.^ine.ss  and  Civil  Right^i  " 
I  have  read  the  speech  of  Mr.  Mitchell, 
not  only  with  real  interest,  but  with 
^reat  enthusiasm  The  civil  rights  legis- 
lation wh;ch  Congress  recently  enacted 
offers  the  American  people  in  each  of  Its 
economic  sf<gmpnts  a  better  opp<irtunity 
to  weld  together  190  million  American 
citizens. 

Mr.  Mitchell  discussed  the  problems  of 
education  He  discussed  the  need  for 
American  business  and  industry  to  work 
together  so  that  all  young  people,  black 
and  white,  will  have  a  greater  opportu- 
nity to  participate  In  all  that  this  free 
Republic  offers. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  text 
of  Mr.  Mitchell's  addre.ss  entitled  "Busi- 
ness and  Civil  Rights"  be  printed  at  this 
point  in  the  Record. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  addr- 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rfq^T 
as  follows:  *^' 

Business  and  Crvn.  Rights 
(An  address  delivered  by  James  P   Mlteh  n 
senior   vice  president  and  director    Cr 
Zellerbach  Corp  .  San  Francisco  before^ 
Commonwealth  Club  of  California  SlifT* 
ton-Palace    Hotel.  San   Francisco    ' 
19641 


a- 

June  5, 


After  considering  the  Issues  of  the  d. 
and  expressing  his  opinion  by  castlna  hi^ 
ballot,  the  citizen  In  a  democratic  swletl 
tends  to  leave  their  solution  to  the  Goverc 
ment  which  he  elects  But  the  nature  o« 
the  civil  rights  issue  is  such  that  it  cannot 
be  solved  by  governmental  action  alone 
Is  one  which  the  American  people  them 
selves.  In  their  individual  and  communi-j 
life,  win  have  to  confront  and  act  upon 

I  consider  that  this  year  Is  iiltogether  dlf 
ferent  from  our  presidential  years  In  thi 
severity  of  this  test  to  which  It  puU  the 
American  people 

The  new  civil  rltjhts  legislation  will  not 
dlsp<Tee  of  the  matter 

It  may.  In  some  ways,  actually  aggravate 
the    problem    because    too    many 
pect  It    t^i   cure   toc>   much       For 
have    these    high    expectations,    disappoint- 
ment   and    disillusionment    are    bound 
follow 


It 


people  ex- 
those  that 


to 


Significant  though  the  lecal  measures  art 
which  may  strike  at  the  formal  patterns  of 
discrimination,  the  basic  challenge  Is  more 
subtle,  because  It  must  be  met  at  the  com- 
munltv.  the  neigh borlnxxi  ar.d  even  the  per- 
sonal level  Only  bv  meeting  this  challenge 
can  we  take  the  affirmative  actions  which 
will  enable  the  Negro  to  utilize,  and  enjoy, 
and  profit  by  the  rlk'lits  that  the  law  and 
the  Constitution  guarantee 

As  a  people,  we  are  coming  up  to  a  major 
confrontation  on  the  Negro  rights  Issue  for 
the  first  time  In  this  century  It  Is  not  that 
the  l.<ifiiie  ha.s  suddenly  maiprlallzed.  for  In- 
deed It  has  always  been  with  us  under  the 
surface;  .iily  In  the  past  years  has  It  erupted 
as  the  national  l.ssue.  unmistakable  and  un- 
avoidable in  North  and  South  alike 

For  all  its  liberality  and  tolerance,  both  in 
tradition   and   in   law.   California   Itself  Is  Ir 
the  midst  of  the  civil  rights  turmoil     In  mj 
opinion    Senator  Ki-chel  has  effectively  rep- 
resented   the    opinion    of    this    state    by  his 
efforts  to  steer  the  civil   rights  bill  through 
the  opposition  in  the  Senate.     At  the  State 
level.  Callfornlans  are  facing  what  I  consider 
to    be   a    ml.sKuided    ciinipalgn   for    repeal  of 
the    Rumford    fair    housing   act.    wiilch   will 
be  on  the  ballot  In  November.    At  the  metro- 
politan level,  here  In  San  Francl.sco.  we  are 
concerned   with   the  triple  crises   of  housing 
for    Negroes,    education    and    training,    and 
greater  Job  opjxjriunltics  for  Negroes.     And 
for   the    first   time    tlie   city   has   had    to  give 
serious   consideration    to  de.iling  with   these 
questions  as  a  matter  of  urgent  public  [)ollcy 
Many    t)elleve     certainly    I    do — that    the 
heart  of  tlie  matter  here  Is  economic     The 
Federal   civil    rights   bill   will   secure   for  the 
Negro  In  California  few  If  any  safeguards  that 
he  does  not  already  enjoy  In  the  State     Here 
he    votes,    here    he    travels,    here    he   obtalw 
I'Xlgtng  and   meai.s     here   he  shops  for  goods 
and    services   without   hindrance       What  he 
lacks,  what  he  wants,  what  he  must  be  given 
the  opp^>rtunlty  to  get.  is  employment  and  a 
higher  sumdard  of  living      From  a  practical 
standpoint,  employment  Is  difficult  to  legis- 
late, unle.ss  we  refer  to  the  expansion  of  gov- 
ernment oi>eratlons  as  a  whole.    EMiployment 
In  the  private  sector,  which  is  the  real  under- 
pinning of  our  economy,  cannot  l>e  legislated 
at  all.     And  so  the  sit-ins,  the  plcketlngs,  the 
mass  demonstrations  of  Negro  action  groups 
are   not  conducted   at  city   hall  or  In  Sacra- 
mento,  but   In  and  ar<iund  tlie  preml.scs  of 
private  employers    as  we  saw  last  March  in 
the  corridors  of  this  verv  hotel. 
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something  is  happening  that  la  new  In  our 
..nee  It  Is,  of  course,  unpleasant  and 
**^lfnrUible  to  be  the  object  of  direct 
"",'5?Sl  action,  especially  if  you're  not  ac- 
•^  .!imed  to  It  and  consider  It  unwarranted 
:rSSlr^n  the  first  place. 

v.t  If  we  become  too  much  preoccupied 
_.,rthe  rtghta  and  wrongs  of  shoplns,  Ue- 
.iiins   and  now  the  new  tactic  we  have 
'°*n  at  the  Bank  of  America  of  nlckel-and- 
!ft<.  ins    we  shall   lose  sight  of  the  major 
n^blem  which  L-;  to  create  more  Jobe  and 
'^^vide  re;U  opportunities  for  Negroes. 
P^.V  present    there    are    about    21    million 
w^Toes  in  the  United  SUtefi,  or  10.8  percent 
f\he  toua  ^H7pulatlon.    The  Negro  portion 
f  the  twpulatlon  will  undoubtedly  Increase 
Mr  two  reasons:  the  gap  between  the  death 
'°,e6  for  whites  and  Negroes  will  be  reduced: 
ihUe  the  birth  ratefi  for  Negroes  will  In  all 
^Probability  continue  to  be  higher  than  those 
S^  whites',  with  the  likelihood  that  by  1980 
'      j^eCTo  p^^pulfttlon  will  have  risen  to  30 
million,   or   about    12   percent   of    the   totaJ 
3.>DUlatlon. 
As  far  as  we  can  see,  this  Is  no  less  the 
■pect  for  California  and  the  San  Francisco 
Bav  area  than  for  the  rest  of  the  country: 
thert  will  be  a  continuing  Increase  In  the 
Segro  population    here   and,   along  with  It, 
In  increa^se  in  the  problem  of  "inherited  un- 
emplovment  •  from  which  the  Negro  suffers. 
Bv  'inherit t>d  unemployment"  I  mean  that 
TPU  have  a  second  generation  of  Negro  youth 
coming  lUong  who  have  been  raised  In  faml- 
11«  that    liave    never    had    a    Job — families 
srhlch.  of  necessity,  must  plan  their  economic 
future  on  the  basis  of  public  welfare. 

We  must  realize,  too,  that  this  problem  of 
Negro  unemployment  is  taking  place  In  the 
context  of  a  rising  unemployment  trend  for 
ill  the  work  force,  white  and  black. 

No  matter  what  administration  Is  in  power, 
we  shall  Increasingly  confront  this  chal- 
lenge How  In  the  face  of  defense  cutbacks, 
m  the  face  of  changes  in  the  composition  and 
sk::is  of  the  work  force,  in  the  face  of  dis- 
appearing low-skill  Jobs,  can  we  bring  about 
accelerated  employment  for  Negroes. 

Our  re^ixmse  may  well  determine  whether 
we  shall  have  local  and  regional  explosions 
of  racial  tension  and  even  violence  In  the 
streets,  or  achieve  a  peaceful  and  equitable 
."id.Tptatlon   to  the   situation. 

The  NAACP  and  CORE  and  ad  hoc  com- 
mittees are  leading,  and  doubtless  will  con- 
t:nue  to  lead,  demonstrations  In  the  streets. 
Where  these  demonstrations  consist  of  order- 
ly picketing  that  creates  no  disturbance  of 
the  pe.\ft\  where  they  are  based  on  a  factual 
determln.ition  of  a  failure  by  the  employer 
within  the  limits  of  his  ability  to  seek  an 
accommodation  of  the  needs  of  the  Negroes 
for  employment.  I  don't  see  how  we  can  deny 
that  these  methods  of  protest  are  legitimate 
and  acceptable  Who  can  blame  Negroes  for 
their  burning  desire  to  keep  their  cause  alive 
and  In  the  forefront  of  the  public,  which  all 
too  eai-Uy  could  subside  Into  apathy  If  the 
pressure  is  not  maintained? 

At  the  j^ame  time.  I  Join  those  who  deplore 
and  object  to  the  militant,  extremist  tactics 
of  deliberate  violation  of  the  laws  protecting 
the  pub!l(^peace  and  safety.  Where  demon- 
strations of  civil  dlfobedlence  slop  over  Into 
actions  that  cause  the  necessity  of  mass 
arrests  and  arouse  widespread  public  resent- 
ment, the  progre.ss  of  Negro  rights  Is  harmed 
and  retarded 

NothltiK  could  be  worse  for  the  stability  of 
our  society  in  the  long  run  than  a  continua- 
tion of  the  calculated  flouting  of  the  au- 
thority of  the  courts  that  we  have  f een  lately. 
Yet  I  feel  strongly  that  the  only  way  to 
contain  the  extremists  In  these  situations 
Is  for  the  white  community  to  give  Its  sup- 
port to  moderate  leaders  of  the  Negro  com- 
munity In  their  appeal  for  action. 

It  Is   up   to   the  business   and   Industrial 
leadership  of  the  country,  of  the  State,  of 


the  community  to  take  the  lead  In  changing 
the  economic  status  of  American  Negroes  and 
adjusting  the  scales  of  economic  and  social 
Imbalance. 

A  company  can  say  the  right  things — most 
of  our  industries  In  the  North  and  West  are 
saying  all  the  right  things— but  an  extra 
effort  beyond  policy  statements  on  nondis- 
crimination is  required.  Concrete  programs 
of  recruiting,  hiring,  and  training  need  to  be 
carried  out.  In  this  we  must  go  beyond 
opening  the  door  on  lower  paid  Jobs;  we  must 
find  positions  for  Negroes  on  the  managerial 

ladder. 

Now  business  Is  not  organized  philan- 
thropy, even  though  Individual  businessmen 
may  be  philanthropic.  Nor  Is  anyone  close 
to  this  problem  suggesting  that  business  take 
over  the  functions  that  lawfully  belong  In 
the  field  of  public  welfare.  But  business, 
as  a  rule,  does  not  have  much  contact  with 
the  Negro  community.  It  has  no  organized 
way  of  learning  whether  qualified  candidates 
are  available  who  could  make  a  solid  and 
lasting  contribution  to  the  success  of  the 
enterprise.  But  the  wUl  to  do  something  Is 
unmistakably  there. 

I  have  had  conversations  with  the  top  men 
in  Industries  having  the  largest  payrolls  In 
San  Francisco.  I  find  a  disposition  among 
them  to  accept  the  proposition  that  they 
should  take  the  lead  in  opening  up  Jobs  to 
Negroes,  not  only  to  prevent  militant  ex- 
tremists from  exploiting  resentment  and 
deadlock,  but  because  it  Is  morally  and  so- 
cially right  to  do  so.  They  have  good  will 
and  understanding  for  the  Negroes'  alms 
toward  self-betterment.  They  are  ready  to 
work  at  closing  the  gap  which  exists  between 
the  state  of  Negro  education  and  training 
and  the  requirements  of  the  labor  market. 
They  are  ready  to  do  this  within  the  eco- 
nomic realities  of  running  a  business  orga- 
nization, with  full  recognition  of  the  larger 
social  objective  Involved. 

At  management  levels  where  hiring  respon- 
slbUltles  are  centered,  there  Is  a  basic  con- 
viction m  favor  of  totally  nondiscriminatory 
policies.  Perhaps  you  have  heard  of  the 
recent  report  on  this  question  by  the  Anti- 
Defamation  League  of  Bnai  BTlth  which 
says-  "It  is  obvious  that  American  Industrial 
leaders  today  are  much  more  conscious  of 
their  public  responsibility  than  is  generally 
thought.  Despite  misgivings  at>out  picket- 
ing si  tins  and  demonstrations,  efforts  by 
civil  rights  groups  have  made  executives 
aware  that  Industry  cannot  prosper  In  an 
atmosphere  of  conflict." 

The  report  goes  on  to  say  that  while  m- 
dustrlal  leaders  are  not  talking  about  it  pub- 
licly, the  concept  of  more  aggressive  hiring 
of  nonwhlte  workers  is  gaining  increasing 
acceptance  among  major  corporations. 

This  sounding  of  ex«:utives  was  taken  in 
55  American  companies.  It  supports  my  be- 
lief that  the  great  majority  of  large  Indus- 
trial employers  have  accepted  an  affirmative 
and  positive  responsibility  for  Negro  employ- 
ment This  is  not  merely  vague  and  gen- 
eralized good  will.  The  responsibility  can 
be  expressed  in  concrete  terms  along  the  fol- 
lowing lines: 

First,  freedom  from  racial  or  religious  dis- 
crimination in  employment  is  a  civil  right 
to  which  minority  group  members  are  Justly 
entitled  under  existing  law  in  many  States 
and  under  prospective  Federal  law.  It  Is  a 
private,  as  well  as  a  public,  responsibility  to 
secure  this  freedom. 

Second,  nondiscrimination  should  be  a 
fixed  and  unequivocal  policy  in  recruiting. 
Interviewing,  evaluating,  hiring,  training, 
and    promoting    qualified    employees,    from 

bottom  to  top. 

Third,  employers  should  do  ail  they  can 
to  open  the  door  to  employment  for  Negroes 
and  members  of  other  minority  groups  at  the 
levels  for  which  they  are  qualified,  and  to 
train  them  for  advancement  on  the  same 
basis  as  all  other  employees. 


Fourth,  employers  should  apply  merit  em- 
ployment principles  to  all  the  terms,  condi- 
tions, and  benefits  of  employment.  This 
means  that  merit,  ability,  and  work  perform- 
ance of  minority  group  members  will  earn 
them  equal  consideration  with  other  em- 
ployees in  decisions  on  promotion,  layoff  and 
recall  and  discharge. 

Fifth,  employers  should  give  Negro  em- 
ployees special  consideration  for  access  to 
training  and  apprenticeship  programs. 

The  five  principles  which  I  have  Just  out- 
lined, are  actually  embodied  In  many  em- 
ployer codes,  such  as  that  of  the  Federated 
Employers  of  the  bay  area  here  In  San  Fran- 
cisco. I  am  not,  therefore,  suggesting  any- 
thing unprecedented  or  novel  to  business- 
men and  Industrial  executives.  Indeed, 
these  represent  the  minimum  obligation 
that  an  employer  should  be  willing  to  accept. 
But  let  us  assume  that  all  this  Is  sub- 
scribed to.  There  remains  the  tremendous 
problem  of  finding  Negroes  who  are  qualified 
to  fill  Job  openings. 

Automation,  by  reducing  the  need  for  un- 
skilled and  semiskilled  Jobs,  Is  bringing  about 
a  continuous  revision  of  Job  qualifications. 
As  these  technological  changes  take  effect. 
It  is  estimated  that  as  many  as  half  of  our 
high  school  graduates,  Negro  and  white,  will 
find  it  Increasingly  difficult  to  get  employ- 
ment. 

Intensive  searching  among  these  high 
school  trained  youth  may  yield  a  modest  In- 
ventory of  employable  Negro  skills.  But  all 
the  recruiting  in  the  world,  I  fear,  will  come 
up  short  of  finding,  and  placing,  qualified 
Negroes  in  Jobs  to  the  extent  that  Is  required 
If  real  and  substantial  progress  Is  to  be  made 
in  bettering  the  economic  status  of  Negroes 
in  urban  employment.  Therefore  the  con- 
clusion has  been  reached,  not  alone  by  orga- 
nizations involved  in  the  Negro  struggle,  but 
bv  many  students  of  this  critical  problem, 
that  the  only  way  out  of  the  vicious  circle  Is 
to  begin  to  hire  what  I  would  call  quallfi- 
able"  Negroes  and  train  them  on  the  job. 

Unless  industry  is  prepared  to  help  hhn. 
the  average  young  Negro  coming  Into  the  Job 
market  today,  untrained  or  partially  trained, 
cannot  hope  to  survive  the  declining  eco- 
nomic demand  for  low  skills— or  no  skills. 

To  acquire  skills,  he  must  first  have  a 
chance  to  acquire  schooling,  training  and 
experience.  Schooling  of  course  comes  first. 
What  are  the  young  Negroes'  chances  of  fully 
benefiting  from  It  when  he  comes  from  » 
slum  home?  In  this  atmosphere  of  cultural 
deprivation"  we  hear  so  much  about  the 
chances  that  he  can  move  out  of  the  ranks  of 
the  unemployed  are  far  from  good. 

But  let  us  say  he  overcomes  these  com- 
mon handicaps  and  finishes  high  school.  At 
present  there  is  no  really  effective  link  be- 
tween the  school  from  which  he  graduates 
and  the  labor  market.  A  blank  wall  of  the 
white  man's  Job  world  faces  the  young  Negro. 
He  is  almost  totally  cut  off  from  hope  of  ap- 
prenticeship to  a  skilled  trade.  Few  unions 
BO  out  of  their  way  to  qualify  Negroes  for 
craft  skills,  and  some  are  Indifferent  If  not 
hostile  to  their  entry. 

Caught  in  this  corner.  Negro  youth  can 
hardlv  be  blamed  if  it  despairs,  loses  hope, 
and  Inarches  with  smoldering  resentment  in 
street  demonstrations.  Yet,  as  we  know,  the 
demonstration  can  have  a  self-defeating  ef- 
fect and  make  the  circle  of  Negro  unemploy- 
ment even  more  vicious  than  it  Is.  If  they 
will  emplovers  can  show  the  way  out  of  the 
corner  Some  members  of  the  business  com- 
munity are  ready  to  help  the  Negro  who  Is 
behind  in  the  competition  for  Jobs;  the 
concept  of  aggressive  hiring  Is  gating 
ground;  indeed,  wisdom  suggests  that  the 
cost  of  Ignoring  the  problem  of  Negro  em- 
ployment may  prove  In  the  end  to  be  con- 
siderably greater  than  the  cost  of  doing 
something  about  It. 
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It  U  rarely  not  inconceivable  that  private 
employvra  should  say  to  unqualified  work- 
ers, botb  white  and  nonwhlte  "If  you  have 
the  apUtude  but  lack  the  skill*,  well  train 
you."  The  idea  of  on-the-job  training  for 
the  qu&llflable  workers  Ls  more  acceptable 
when  It  Is  offered  to  all  But  as  It  goes  on, 
more  Negroes  than  whites  will  be  picked 
up  In  the  process 

I  think  we  outfht,  however,  to  note  a  differ- 
ence between  the  voluntary  act  of  hiring 
Negroes  to  qualify  them  for  employment  and 
the  involuntary  process  of  flxed-quota  em- 
plo]rment.  Setting  fixed  quotas  Is  a  frequent 
demand  of  Negro  actlonlsts;  but  I  feel  that  It 
Is  unaotind;  It  Is  a  negation  of  the  concept 
we  are  trying  to  enlarge,  that  a  man  and  his 
skills  are  valuable  for  what  they  are,  with- 
out regard  to  his  color.  Employers  should 
not  be  expected  to  capitulate  to  the  pressure 
for  what  has  been  called  racism  In  reverse. 
and  I  am  sure  they  will  not  do  so 

In  the  103O's.  there  began  a  necessary  and 
reasonable  movement  of  workers,  backed  by 
law,  to  acquire  Job  security  through  union 
organization.  Wherever  industry  resisted 
this  effort,  It  only  succeeded  In  strengthen- 
ing and  toughening  trade  union  strength 
While  the  situations  may  not  be  parallel.  In- 
dustry should  not  commit  the  same  mistake 
now  of  falling  to  make  an  accommodation 
with  the  unorganized,  but  organlzable. 
strength  of  the  Negro  minority 
And  what  about  the  unions '' 
Some  have  done  an  acceptable,  some  an 
excellent  Job  of  opening  their  membership 
and  Job  opportunities  to  Negroes.  Others 
have  a  long  history  of  discrimination,  and 
today  find  themselves  trapped  in  this  situ- 
ation: with  a  limited  number  of  Jobs  avail- 
able, the  white  members  of  a  predominantly 
white  union  will  fight  tenaciously  to  preserve 
their  seniority  rights  to  Jobs  by  keeping  Ne- 
groes out. 

Because  of  this  past  experience,  it  Is  going 
to  be  difficult  for  unions  that  discriminate  to 
remedy  their  errors,  unlefs  more  Jobs  are 
created.  But  to  the  extent  possible  it  must 
be  done.  The  community  should  Intensify 
the  pressure  of  opinion  to  bring  about  the 
abolition  of  this  Insidious  and  unjustifiable 
racial  discrimination 

Given  the  competition  for  union-controlled 
employment,  given  the  competition  among 
employers  to  keep  up  efficiency  In  order  to 
maintain  profits  at  satisfactory  levels,  our 
economic  system  must  nevertheless  develop 
approaches  to  the  attack  on  the  problem  of 
Negro  employment 

In  spite  of  the  militancy  of  some  pressure 
groups,  in  spite  of  the  lack  of  skills  among 
many  Negro  Job  applicants.  In  the  face  of  the 
Negro's  handicaps  arising  from  Inherited  un- 
employment. American  business.  California 
business.  San  Francisco  Bay  area  business 
cannot  say  that  this  is  too  tough  a  Job 
Businessmen  are  In  a  more  Influential  posi- 
tion than  any  other  group  to  build  the  con- 
fidence and  faith  of  Negroes  In  the  equity 
and  Justice  of  our  society,  which  white  and 
black  Inseparably  share  It  Is  an  opportunity 
to  be  seised.  It  could  be  a  supreme  con- 
tribution to  our  national  life  and  character 
The  light  of  America,  darkened  by  the  racial 
cloud,  would  brighten  and  shine  more  bril- 
liant than  ever. 

Otir  economic  system  Is  capable  of  this 
We  are  under  the  world's  unforgiving  ob- 
servation. We  have  arrived  at  a  conjuncture 
of  time  and  circumstance  In  which  It  is 
possible  to  proceed  to  the  liquidation  of  this 
problem. 


THE  GOLDEN  ANNIVERSARY  OP 
THE  AMALGAMATED  CLOTHING 
WORKERS  OF  AMERICA.  AFU-CIO 

Mr.  KUCHEL  Mr.  President,  the 
year  19«4  marks  the  golden  anniversary 
of  the   founding   of   the   Amalgamated 


ClothinK  Workers  of  America,  AFL-CIO. 
I  am  happy  to  acknowledge  this  land- 
mark in  American  labor  history  and  pay 
tribute  to  the  members  of  the  Amal- 
gamated—both past  and  present — who 
helped  make  it  the  fine  union  It  is  today. 
To  recall  the  trrlm  conditions  facing 
the  average  garment  worker  when  this 
union  was  founded  in  1914  is  Ui  realize 
the  great  debt  we  all  owe  to  this  vigorous 
organization  In  a  most  dramatic  half 
century  of  labor  progress,  the  Amal- 
gamated succeeded  in  raising  the  aver- 
age garment  worker  from  the  humiliat- 
ing degradation  of  the  sweatshop  to  the 
place  he  or  she  now  holds  today  as  a 
vigorous  and  dignified  member  of  the 
community. 

There  are  many  major  areas  of  labor 
welfare  in  which  the  Amalgiunated  pio- 
neered. It  was  one  of  the  first  unions  to 
launch  cooperative  housing  projects,  the 
first  one  being  constructed  in  1926. 
Since  that  time  the  union  has  con- 
structed four  major  low-cost  cooperative 
housing  projects,  costing  $60  million,  and 
owned  Jointly  by  5,000  tenant-coopera- 
tors. 

The  Amalgamated  was  also  one  of  the 
first  unions  >  to  establish  a  labt)r  bank. 
During  1922  and  1923  it  opened  the 
Amalgamated  Savings  &  Trust  Co.  of 
Chicago  and  the  Amalgamated  Bank  of 
New  York.  Both  institutions  were  de- 
signed as  "workers'  bank."  ofTerlnj?  low- 
cost  loans,  transmission  of  money  over- 
seas, ar^d  bank  hours  adjusted  t-o  workers' 
schedules. 

Another  first  for  the  Amalgamated  was 
the  establishment  of  clinics  throughout 
the  country  to  provide  low-cost  medical 
care  to  thousands  of  its  members  and 
their  families.  Amalgamated  members 
and  their  employers  also  contribute  to 
an  unemployment  fund  which  antici- 
pated the  Federal  Social  Security  Act 
and  Federal  unemployment  Insurance  by 
a  dozen  years 

In  addition  to  Its  great  contributions 
to  worker  welfare,  the  Amalgamated  has 
also  pioneered  in  the  field  of  amicable 
union-management  relationships.  One 
evidence  of  the  effectiveness  of  this  policy 
Is  the  fact  that  relations  between  the 
union  and  one  of  its  major  employers 
have  not  been  marred  by  a  strike  In  the 
entire  50  years  the  union  has  been  in 
existence.  The  Amalgamated  has  made 
it  official  policy  to  comprehend  the  needs 
of  management  as  well  as  the  needs  of 
its  own  members. 

The  50-year  history  of  the  Amalga- 
mated Clothing  Workers  of  America 
symbolizes  the  ability  of  our  democracy 
to  produce  lively  and  meaningful  organi- 
zations which  serve  well  the  needs  of  our 
people.  The  members  of  the  Amalga- 
mated can  truly  be  proud  of  their  first 
half  century  of  existence  I  wish  this 
great  American  union  many  more  years 
of  continued  service,  'ooth  to  Its  own 
membership  and  to  the  American  people 
aa  a  whole 
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BUSINESS        OUTLOOK— ECONOMIC 
SUCCESS    IS    POSTWAR    VICTORY 
Mr    Hl'MPHREY      Mr    President,  re- 
cently I  noticed  an  article  In  one  of  our 


1 

leading  newspapers  of  the  Midwest  ik. 
Minneapolis  Morning  Tribune  ervUtS 
•Economic  Success  Is  Postwar' Vlrtn^; 
The  article  Is  by  Mr.  J.  A.  LivlngsSl^. 
respected  and  noted  columnist  and  iw» 
er  in  the  field  of  economics. 

I  call  It  to  the  attention  of  the  8enat» 
because  In  days  when  so  many  peop^tr! 
telling  us  of  the  phenomenal  5uc<^ 
of  the  Communist  bloc — or.  shouMi 
say.  the  alleged  phenomenal  successes  of 
the  Communist  bloc— It  Is  good  to  kno, 
the  facts  In  reference  to  the  achlev^ 
ments  of  the  American  free  enterprlae 
system  and  of  our  own  economic  society 
Mr.  Livingston  says  In  the  opening  parj. 
graphs : 

In  the  postwar  struggle  against  cormnu- 
nlsm,  the  United  States  has  gained  an  un- 
recorded,  unnoticed  victory— a  victory  which 
if  our  luck  holds,  eventually  will  find  lu  wt; 
into  long  and  fateful  passages  In  pollucii 
histories 

A  review  of  the  cold  war  brings  Immedl- 
ately  to  mind  military  or  political  succeaiM 
such  as  the  rollback  of  Communist  Pim 
strength  In  Prance  and  Italy,  the  ouster  of 
Communists  from  Greece,  the  Berlin  airlift, 
and  the  Cuban  blockade. 

More  telling,  but  less  dramatic,  Is  our  eco- 
nomic achievement  at  home,  an  achievement 
for  which  all  of  us  can  take  a  bow.  We  h«v( 
proved  the  He  of  Marxist  dogma  by  maUsf 
a  mockery  of  predictions  by  Communln 
economlsta  that  depression-prone  capltallon 
would  take  another  header  In  the  tJiilt«l 
States  after  World  War  II. 

Mr.  President.  I  consider  this  to  be  one 
of  the  most  telling  and  revealing  state- 
ments relating  to  the  contest  between 
the  two  societies — the  Communist  so- 
ciety and  the  democratic  society — that  I 
have  ever  read.  I  thought  it  sufQclent- 
ly  significant  so  that  I  would  like  to  share 
It  with  those  who  read  the  Congressiohai 
Record,  and  with  our  colleagues  in  Con- 
gress. 

I  commend  Mr.  Livingston  for  stating 
succinctly,  concisely,  and  directly  the 
success  story  of  American  capitalism,  the 
American  free  enterprise  system.  In  this 
trying  and  crucial  postwar  period,  at  a 
time  when  we  have  had  world  leadership, 
at  a  time  when  we  had  to  share  our 
wealth  and  energy  with  peoples  all  over 
the  world,  at  a  time  when  we  had  to  face 
the  tremendous  challenge  of  Communist 
aggression.  Nevertheless,  during  that 
time  of  trouble  and  difHcuIty,  we  have 
achieved  the  greatest  success  that  the 
world  has  ever  known.  I  think  it  ought 
to  be  heralded  by  the  American  people, 
regardless  of  their  political  persuasion, 
vcx-ation.  or  avocation 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  arti- 
cle by  Mr.  J.  A.  Livingston,  published  in 
the  Minneapolis  Morning  Tribune  en- 
titled "Business  Outlook — Economic  Suc- 
cess Is  Postwar  Victory."  may  be  printed 
at  this  point  In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

BUSINESS  Outlook — Economic  Stcrisa  Is 
Po6TWA«  Victory 
(By  J.  A.  Livingston) 
In   the   postwar  struggle   agalnet  commu- 
nism, the  United  States  has  gained  an  unrt- 
corded.  unnoticed  victory — a  victory  which. 
If  our  luck  holds,  eventually  will  find  Its  w»y 
into   long  and   fateful   passages   In   politic*! 
hlAtorles. 
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A  -Tiew  Of  the  cold  war  brings  immedl- 
^.^Tmlnd  military  or  political  BUCceaeeB. 
*'*^«  the  rollback  of  Communlat  Party 
•*  Jfh  In  France  and  Italy:  the  ouster  of 
iSSilsts  from  Greece;  the  Berlin  airlift. 
'rr^e  Cuban  blockade. 
*^m  telling,  but  less  dramatic,  is  our  eco- 
Jl^  achievement    at   home,   an   achleve- 

nt  for  which  all  of  us  can  take  a  bow. 
«.  hs ve  proved  the  lie  of  Marxist  dogma  by 

wnB  a  mockery  of  predictions  by  Com- 
■^ut  economists  that  depression-prone 
"^ism  would  take  another  header  In  the 
S  States  after  World  war  n. 

T^BUCcess  has  forced  a  change  In  termi- 

"  The  bowl-shaped  indentations  on 
h.rtl  of  pre-World  War  II  slumps  in  Amer- 
*  prompted  the  word  "depression."  But 
n,  description  did  not  suit  the  saucerlike 
^triowns  since  the  end  of  the  war. 

The  National  Bureau  of  Economic  Research 
hu  analywd  business  cycles  back  to  1864. 
Tte  average  downturn  before  World  War  H 
i»,  21  months.  Since  the  war.  the  longest 
ringie  downturn  has  lasted  but  14  months. 
The  postwar  average  Is  only  10  months. 

tofwinatlon  on  the  severity  of  depres- 
nons-  percentage  drops  In  Industrial  produc- 
Uon— la  not  adequate  going  way  back.  But 
«eknow  this:  Industrial  production  in  the 
five  depressions  between  1920  and  the  out- 
break of  World  War  II  declined  27  percent  on 
the  average.  "If  the  great  depression  is  ex- 
cluded, the  average  drop  is  only  21  percent, 
but  that  still  exceeds  the  moat  severe  contrac- 
tion of  the  postwar  period — 14  percent. 

To  be  sure,  the  expansions — the  recoveries 
'rom  recession— have  not  always  been  so 
iong-lastlng  or  so  virile  as  Presidents  and 
Presidential  advisers  would  have  liked.  The 
short-lived  1958-60  advance  (only  25  months) 
provided  John  F.  Kennedy,  as  candidate  for 
President,  with  his  campaign  slogan  to  "get 
the  country  moving  again." 

Nonetheless,  the  gains  have  been  striking, 
and  the  current  advance  of  41  months  is  not 
only  well  beyond  the  30-month  long-term 
average  but  promises  to  be  the  longest  peace- 
time advance  in  history,  even  longer  than  the 
1949-53  rectnery  that  was  help>ed  along  by 
the  Korean  war. 
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PRESIDENT  OPTIMISTIC  OVER 
ECONOMY 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  an  article 
published  in  the  New  York  Herald  Trib- 
une on  July  11.  1964,  written  by  Mr.  Tom 
Lambert,  entitled  "President  Sees  Econ- 
omy Booming.  Promises  More  'Good 
News'  Soon  "  and  an  article  published  in 
the  Washington  Post  of  July  11,  1964. 
wntten  by  Mr.  Laurence  Stem,  entitled 
LB  J.  Paints  Rosy  View  of  Economy," 
be  printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows  : 
iFrom  the  New  York  Herald  Tribune.  July  11. 

1964] 
Pmsident  Sees  Economy  Booming,  Promises 
More  Good  News  Soon 
( By  Tom  Lambert) 

Washington. — President  Johnson  coun- 
tered Senator  Barrt  Goldwatkk'b  accusations 
of  fiscal  Irresponsibility  yesterday  with  a 
barrage  of  glowing  statistics  and  statements 
from  experts  indicating  this  country's  econ- 
omy Is  flourishing. 

Mr.  Johnson  told  a  hastily  summoned  news 
conference  In  the  White  House  C5ablnet  Room 
that  he  expects  to  announce  more  econcxnic 
"good  news"  shortly  about  fiscal  year  1964, 
Which  ended  June  30. 

And  'as  far  as  the  trained  eye  can  see," 
Mr  Johnson  went  on  happily,  the  national 


economy  will  continue  improving  Into  1965 — 
after  the  forthcoming  presidential  election. 
Seemingly  enjoying  the  Republicans'  cur- 
rent presidential  platform  and  nomination 
troubles  but  refusing  loftily  to  try  to  ex- 
acerbate them,  the  President  declined  com- 
ment on  Senator  Goldwatth's  recent  remarks 
that  no  Republican  could  oust  Mr.  Johnson 
from  the  White  House  as  of  now. 

With  a  twinkling  eye  and  a  slow  smile. 
the  President  said,  "I  think  the  Republican 
Party  has  enough  problems  already  without 
my  adding  to  them  in  any  way." 

The  President  was  equally  unresponsive 
to  several  questions  about  Democratic  Party 
politics  and  his  running  mate  on  this  year's 
ticket.  ^,       .^ 

Asked  if  backing  by  northern  blg-clty 
Democratic  bosses  might  help  Attorney  Gen- 
eral Robert  Kennedy  obtain  the  vice-presi- 
dential nomination,  the  President  replied 
obliquely : 

I  think  the  delegates  to  the  convention, 
after  they  nominate  the  President,  will  act 
on  the  vice-presidential  nomination,  and  I 
plan  to  make  recommendations  to  them  In 
that  connection,  as  Is  customary.  If  I  am  the 
nominee."  Mr.  Johnson  evinced  no  uneasi- 
ness that  he  might  not  be  the  nominee. 

"I  believe  the  convention  will  select  the 
man  that  is  available  who  has  the  best  quali- 
fications to  occupy  the  ofBce  of  Vice  Presi- 
dent, and  President  if  he  should  be  called 
upon  to  do  that,"  Mr.  Johnson  continued : 

The  President  said  he  intended  to  talk 
yesterday  with  visiting  Chicago  Mayor 
Richard  Daley,  but  added  that  he  had  no 
plans  to  discuss  the  Vice  Presidential  nomi- 
nation with  him. 

Mr.  Johnson  was  noncommltUl  when 
asked  if  Alabama  Gov.  George  Wallace's 
"political  activity"  was  more  hurtful  to  the 
Democrats  than  the  Republicans,  or  vice 
versa,  saying  he  has  not  studied  or  evaluated 
Governor  Wallace's  efforts.  However,  the 
President  called  reporters'  attention  to  a 
Washington  newspaper's  assessment  that  the 
Alabamian's  candidacy  is  "more  damaging  to 
GoLDWATEK  than  to  Johnson." 

The  President  devoted  a  goodly  portion  of 
his  news  conference  to  a  midyear  report  on 
the  national  economy.  And  as  he  viewed  It, 
the  economy  is  in  fine  shape. 

Employment  is  up.  with  1.2  million  more 
persons  working  than  6  months  ago.  he  said, 
and  average  weekly  earnings  In  manufactur- 
ing hit  a  new  high  of  $100  in  May.  up  $3.74 
over  the  same  month  last  year. 

Incomes  and  profits  are  higher  today  than 
1  year  ago,  he  went  on,  with  the  average 
American  family  of  four  having  gained  about 
$500  of  annual  income  last  year,  after  taxes. 
Prices  are  stable,  the  President  continued, 
and  the  public  and  business  community  are 
filled  wtih  "calm  confidence." 

"People  know  that  times  are  good  and  get- 
ting better  and  they  are  responding  wisely, 
investing  soundly  and  showing  restraint  in 
price  and  wage  policies,"  he  said  in  words 
expected  to  be  heard  from  many  a  camp^algn 
platform  later  this  year. 

Mr.  Johnson  did  not  elaborate  on  the 
"good  news"  he  hopes  to  announce  soon 
about  the  Government's  financial  position 
at  the  end  of  fiscal  year  1964.  Some  sources 
expect  >^im  to  confirm  a  recent  New  York 
Herald  Tribune  report  that  Government 
spending  fell  below  the  official  estimate  of 
$98.3  billion  and  might  go  as  low  as  $97 
billion.  .„      . 

After  reeling  off  his  statistics,  the  Presi- 
dent noted  that  collective  bargaining  nego- 
tiationa  now  are  underway  In  the  auto- 
mobile Indtistry.  The  outcome  oan  have  a 
"profound  impact  UF>on  our  future  price  sta- 
bility," he  said,  adding  he  was  confident  the 
negotiators  will  work  out  a  responsible  set- 
tlement. 

Asked  to  comment  on  Senator  Goldwatir  s 
"charges  of  fiscal  Irresponsibility  In  yotir 
administration,"   Mr.   Johnson   said   he   did 


not  know  precisely  what  the  probable  Re- 
publican presidential  candidate  had  alleged. 

The  President  then  cited  with  relish  a 
variety  of  approving  comment  on  the  na- 
tional economy  by  such  persons  and  orga- 
nizations as  Henry  Ford  II,  the  American 
Bankers'  Association,  the  National  Research 
Bureau,  and  the  Morgan  Guaranty  Trust  Co. 

Those  commentators,  Mr.  Johnson  re- 
marked, "are  in  authoritative  positions  to  de- 
termine the  fiscal  responsibility  of  this  ad- 
ministration, without  any  other  motives." 
He  seemed  to  be  implying  that  Senator  Gold- 
water's  accusations  were  politically  moti- 
vated. 


[From  the  Washington  (D.C.)  Poet.  July  11, 

1964] 
L.B.J.  Paints  Rosy  View  of  Bjconomy:  "Times 
Are   Good — and   Getting  Better,"   Presi- 
dent Sats 

(By  Laurence  Stern) 
President  Johnson  painted  a  rosy  picture 
yesterday   of   a   national   economy   that   he 
said  will  continue  to  boom  "as  far  as  the 
trained  eye  can  see  into  1965." 

In  his  first  formal  press  conference  since 
June  23,  the  President  laid  heavy  stress  on 
midyear  indicators  showing  that  employ- 
ment, profits,  wages,  and  dividends  were 
surging  ahead  under  his  administration. 
"People  know  that  times  are  good  and  that 

they  are  getting  better the  President 

observed  In  the  course  of  the  impromptu 
conference,  from  which  he  strained  out  any 
overtly  political  comment. 

Not  only  did  he  decline  to  be  drawn  into 
a  discussion  of  his  prospective  vice  presi- 
dential running  mate,  but  he  even  refrained 
from  talking  about  the  divisions  afllictlng 
the  Republican  Party  In  San  Francisco. 
enough  problems 
"I  think  the  Republican  Party  has  enough 
problems  without  my  adding  to  them  in  any 
way,"  he  said. 

The  news  conference  was  held  in  the  Cabi- 
net Room  immediately  after  Mr.  Johnson  pre- 
sented the  Distinguished  Service  Medal  to 
Adm.  Harry  D.  Felt,  recently  retired  as  U.S. 
commander  In  the  Pacific. 

Only  In  one  Instance  did  the  President 
allow  himself  to  be  drawn  Into  a  remotely 
partisan  exchange.  This  was  when  he  was 
asked  whether  he  had  any  comment  on  Sen- 
ator Barhy  Goldwater's  charge  that  the  ad- 
ministration is  fiscally  irresponsible. 

Mr.  Johnson  seemed  unusually  well  pre- 
pared for  the  question.  He  replied  that  he 
didn't  know  what  Goldwater  may  have  said. 
But  then  he  reeled  off  a  list  of  laudatory 
comments  on  his  fiscal  policies  by  the  Ameri- 
can Bankers  Association,  Henry  Ford,  the 
Wall  Street  Journal,  the  National  Research 
Bureau,  Financial  Columnist  Sylvia  Porter, 
the  Morgan  Guaranty  Trust  Co.,  and  the  New 
York  Times. 

sidesteps  on  WALLACE 

The  President  archly  brushed  aside  a  ques- 
tion about  whether  he  thought  the  candi- 
dacy of  Alabama  Gov.  George  C.  Wallaoe 
would  do  more  damage  to  the  Republicans 
or  Democrats. 

"I  am  not  in  the  polling  business,"  said 
the  President,  "but  I  did,  I  believe,  read  this 
morning  a  poll  on  the  front  page  of  the 
Washington  paper,  and  I  think  there  is  a 
copy  there  in  my  office  that  you  can  see." 

He  was  referring  to  a  Louis  Harris  poll  in- 
dicating that  Wallace's  candidacy  would 
draw  more  votes  away  from  Senator  Gold- 
WATKH  than  from  Mr.  Johnson  in  the  general 
election.  

ASKED  ABOtTT  BAKOt 

Asked  for  comment  on  the  Senate  Rules 
Committee  report  on  the  Bobby  Baker  in- 
vestigation, the  President  said  only  that  "it 
will  be  read  and  thoroughly  considered  and 
such  action  as  the  Senate  feels  Justified 
will  be  taken."     After  the  news  conference, 
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howeTor,  k  White  House  press  aid  clrculat«'d 
through  the  presa  quarters  to  tlnd  out  which 
reporter  had  aaked  the  question. 

The  President  also  served  notice  to  auto- 
mobile Indiwtry  and  union  ne<?t>tlator8  that 
he  would  like  them  to  achieve  ,i  nonlnflatlon- 
ary  agreement  without  Oovernment  inter- 
vention. 

In  bis  rosy  review  of  midyear  economic 
proapecta  the  President  dropped  some  new 
statistics  and  a  i?ood  many  old  ones 

REPORTS  SALES  SPfRT 

He  did  disclose  th.it  retail  sales  In  June 
held  to  the  strong  May  rate  and  were  6  2 
percent  above  last  years  levels  Sales  dur- 
ing the  week  endlni<  July  4.  he  said,  spurted 
11  percent  above  'he  C(/mparable  period  l.ist 
year. 

During  the  past  year,  he  said,  a  family  of 
four  gained  about  $500  in  annual  income 
after  taxes— a  rsite  which  he  not^d  was 
matched  only  once  In  peacetime  history.  In 
1948. 

Mr.  Johnson  praised  the  HoMse  for  Its  effi- 
ciency and  speed  In  completing  action  on 
the  regular  1965  money  bills  He  al.so  noted 
that  his  requests  were  cut  by  less  than  half 
as  much  as  the  budget  submitted  last  year 
by  President  Kennedy 

The  current  cuts  of  3  percent,  said  the 
President,  come  as  "welcome  conftrmatlnn  of 
our  belief  back  in  January  that  we  were  sub- 
mitting a  budget  that  w  'Uld  be  hard  to 
cut." 


LEGISLATIVE  APPORTIONMENT 

CASES 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  those  of 
vi.s  who  believe  that  the  Supreme  Court 
should  Interpret:  that  is,  ascertain  the 
meaning  of  the  Con.stitntion.  rather  than 
amend  It;  that  is.  chanire  its  meanimr. 
were  much  disturbed  by  the  decislorLs  of 
the  majority  of  the  Court  in  Reynolds 
against  Sims  and  the  other  leKislative 
apportionment  cast-.s — 12  L.  Ed.  2d  506 — 
decided  on  June  15,  1964 

One  of  the  ablest  constitutional  law- 
yers who  has  ever  adorned  the  Court, 
Justice  John  M  Harlan,  wrote  a  dis- 
senting opinion  in  the.se  cases,  which  .sets 
forth  in  cogent  and  illunnnatini,'  fashion 
the  grounds  for  our  misylvlniis  Justice 
Harlan  stated  with  complete  candor 
"that  the  vitality  of  our  politiral  sy.=;tem, 
In  which  In  the  last  analysis  all  else  de- 
pends. Is  weakened  by  reliance  on  the 
iudiciarv  for  political  reform"  and  that 
"when.  In  the  name  of  constitutional  in- 
terpretation, the  Court  adds  .somethint,' 
to  the  Constitution  that  was  deliberately 
excluded  from  it,  the  Court  in  reality 
substitute.s  its  view  of  what  should  be  so 
for  the  amending  process  ' 

Justice  Harlan's  dissenting  opinion  in 
these  ca.s°s  should  re^'i^lve  the  thought- 
ful consideration  of  all  Americans,  and 
especially  of  those  Amt-ncans  who  .share 
the  view  expres.sed  by  the  «reat  English 
statesman.  William  Ewart  Gladstone,  in 
these  words: 

I  have  always  regarded  the  Constitution 
as  the  most  remarkable  w  prk  known  to  me 
in  modem  times  to  have  been  prtxluced  by 
the  human  Intellect,  at  a  single  stroke  i  so  to 
speak).  In  Its  application  to  political  affairs 

For  this  reason.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  Justice  Harlan's  di.ssenting 
opinion  be  pr'ntt^l  at  th  s  p,nnt  in  the 
body  of  the  Record 

There  being  no  objection,  the  dissent- 
ing    opinion     of     Justice     Harlan     was 


ordered  to  be  prmu-d  m  the  Record,  as 
follows 

Mr   Justice  H.irlan.  dissenting  • 

In  these  ^ii-ses  the  Court  holds  that  seats  In 
the  legislatures  of  six  States  '  .ixe  apportioned 
In  ways  that  vlola'e  the  Federal  Constitu- 
tion Under  the  Court's  rtillng  It  Is  bound 
to  follow  that  the  legislatures  In  all  but  a 
few  of  the  ''ther  44  States  will  meet  the 
same  fate  '  These  decisions,  with  Wr-sbf-rry 
v  Sanders.  376  US.  1.  11  L  ed  2d  4fll.  84 
3  Ct  5J6,  Involving  congressional  dlstrlitlng 
by  the  States,  and  Gray  v.  Sanders,  372  US 
368,  9  L  ed  2d  821.  83  S  Ct.  801.  relating 
to  elections  for  st<itewlde  office,  huve  the 
effect  of  placing  b.aslc  aspects  of  State  po- 
litical systems  under  the  pervasive  overlord- 
ship  of  the  Federal  Judiciary  Once  again,' 
I  must  regl.ster  my  protest. 

PRtHMINARY    ST.M^.WiNT 

Today's  h  •:(!lng  Is  that  the  equal  protec- 
tion clause  of  the  14th  amendment  requires 
every  State  to  structure  it.-*  Ifgl.sl.iture  so 
that  all  the  members  of  each  house  represent 
substantially  the  s^une  nuuiber  of  jc .p;r, 
other  factors  may  be  given  play  only  to  the 
extent  that  they  do  not  signiricaiuly  encroach 
on  this  basic  population  prlncljjle  Wh:itever 
may  be  thought  of  this  holding  as  a  piece  of 
political  Ideolcjgy — and  even  on  that  score 
the  political  history  and  practices  of  this 
country  from  its  earliest  beginnings  leave 
wide  room  for  debate  i  see  the  dls.sentlng 
opinion  of  Frankfurter.  J  In  Bak>-r  v  Carr, 
369  US  186  266,  301  323,  7  L  ed  2d  663  714. 
734  746.  82  S  Ct  691 1— I  think  It  demon- 
strable that  the  14th  amendment  d'>es  not 
Impose  this  political  tenet  on  the  States  or 
authorize  this  Court  to  do  so 

The  Court's  constitutional  discussion, 
found  in  Its  opinion  In  the  .Alabama  cases 
iN<.8  23,  27  41  ante  p.  5061  and  more  par- 
ticularly ai  pages  527-631  thereof,  is  re- 
markable Iris,  indeed.  Is  that  found  In  the 
separate  opinions  of  my  Brothers  Stewart 
and  Clark,  inte.  pp  542  543 1  for  Its  failure 
to  address  Itself  at  all  to  the  14th  amendment 
as  a  whole  or  to  the  legislative  history  ot  the 
amendment  pertinent  to  the  matter  at  hand 
Stripped  of  aphorisms,  the  Court  s  argument 
bolls  down  t<)  the  assertion  that  petitioners' 
right  to  vote  has  been  invidiously  debased" 
or  "diluted"  by  systems  ot  apportionment 
which  entitle  them  to  vote  for  fewer  legis- 
lators than  other  voters,  an  assertatlon  which 
is   tied    to   the   equal   protection   clause   only 


•&)rT'.R-,  Norr      This  opiiUon  also  applies 

--..    U".Vf(^)^     htr     V     Lorr:,oi;o.    I  No     20 » .    p     568. 

infra.  Maryland  Committee  fnr  Fair  Repre- 
<!rritation  v  Taue<:  (No  20  >  p  595  Infra. 
Davis- V   Mann  (No    69 1 ,  p    ■     '    .:.fra;  Roman 

V  Sincock  I  No   307 1    p   6J!i    .;.;.-.i,  hnd  Luras 

V  Forty-fourth  General  Aisemhly  of  the  State 
ot  Colorado  i  No.  508  I    p  632.  Infri 

'Alabama,  Colorado.  Delaw  ir"  M  iryland 
New  York,  Virginia 

'  In  the  Virginia  case.  Dajn-f  v.  ^fann. 
US  — .  12  L  Ed  2d  609,  84  S  Ct  — .  the  de- 
fendants mtnxluced  an  exhibit  prep.ired  by 
the  stiiff  <if  the  Bureau  of  Public  Administra- 
tion of  the  University  of  Virginia  In  which 
the  Virginia  Legislature,  now  held  to  be  un- 
constitutionally apportioned,  was  ranked 
eighth  among  the  50  States  m  "representa- 
tlvene.ss."  with  population  taken  as  the  basis 
of  representation.  TTie  Court  notes  that  be- 
fore the  end  of  1962.  litigation  attacking  the 
apportionment  of  state  leg.slatures  had  been 
Instituted  in  at  least  34  SUtes  Ante,  p  524. 
note  30     See  infra,  p   555 

'.See  Baker  v  Carr  369  US  186.  330,  7  L 
Ed  2d  663.  750.  82  S  Or  691,  and  the  dis- 
senting opinion  of  Frankfurter  J  ,  In  which 
I  Joined,  id  ,  3R3  US  at  266,  7  I,  Ed  2d  at 
714;  Gray  v  Sande-s  :172  US  368,  382,  9  L 
Ed  2d  821,  83  S  Ct  801.  WV-chrrry  v  Sanders, 
376  US  1.  20.  11  L  Ed  2d  481.  494,  84  S  Ct. 
526 


by   the   con.stitutlunally   frail   tautoloev  t>. 
equal"  means  "equal."  ^'  "*< 

Had  the  Court  paused  to  probe  more  dsMO. 
into  the  m.itter,  it  would  have  found  thw*^ 
equal  protection  clause  was  never  IntJS* 
-•d  to  inhibit  the  States  in  choogim 
democratic  methtxl  they  pleased  fo  **' 
-ipportionment  ol  their  legislatures  ^ r^ 
Is  ^hown  by  the  language  of  the  Hih  ameM 
ment  taken  as  a  whole,  by  the  underntnS 
Uig  of  those  who  proposed  and  ratlflertT. 
and  by  the  political  practices  of  the  Sttta 
at  the  time  the  .imendment  wm  adoptw 
It  Is  conilrmed  by  numerous  State  and  cm 
gressional  actions  since  the  adopUun  o<  th» 
14th  amendment,  and  by  the  common  undo 
standing  of  the  amendment  as  evidenced  br 
subsequent  constitutional  amendmentg  »w 
decisions  of  this  Court  before  Saucer  v  Cor 
supra,  made  ^.n  abrupt  break  with  the  n»i- 
m  1962.  ^' 

The  failure  of  the  Ceiurt  t..  consider  uit 
of  the•^e  m.ifters  cannot  be  excused  or  ex- 
plained  by  any  concept  of  "developing"  con^ 
stitutlonali.sm  It  Is  meaningless  to  gpt^ 
"■f  coivstltutlonal  "development"  when  boti 
the  language  and  history  of  the  contmiu-, 
provisions  of  the  Constitution  are  whollT 
Ignored  Since  It  can.  I  think,  be  shown  be. 
yond  doubt  that  State  legisl.itlve  apportion- 
ments, lus  such,  are  wholly  free  of  con- 
stitutional limitations,  save  such  as  msy  be 
ImjKised  by  the  Republican  Form  of  Qct- 
ernment  Clause  (Const  .  art  IV,  sec  4), •the 
Coiirt's  action  now  bringing  them  within  tbe 
purview  of  the  14th  amendment  amount*  v; 
nothing  less  than  an  exercise  of  the  amend- 
ing pcjwer  by  this  Court 

So  far  as  the  Federal  Con.stltutlon  la  coc- 
cerned.  the  complnlnts  In  these  ca.ies  shotiic 
all  have  been  dismissed  below  for  failure  tc 
state  a  cause  of  action,  because  what  hti 
been  alleged  or  proved  shows  no  vlolatloc 
of  uny  c< institutional  right 

Before  prcx-eedlng  to  my  argument  It 
should  be  observed  that  nothing  done  in 
Baker  v  Carr,  supra,  or  In  the  two  cases  thi: 
followed  In  its  w;ike.  Gray  v  S, riders  uni 
W'esberry  v  Sanders,  rupra,  from  which  tin 
Court  quotes  at  some  length,  forecloses  the 
conclaslon  which  I  reach. 

Baker  decided  only  that  claims  such  y 
those  made  here  are  within  the  competence 
of  the  Federal  courts  to  adjudicate  Al- 
though the  Court  .stated  as  Its  conclualOE 
that  the  iUlegatlons  of  a  denial  of  equl 
protection  presented  "a  Justiciable  constitu- 
tional cause  fjf  action,"  369  US  at  237,  7  L. 
Ed  2d  at  697,  It  1.'?  evident  from  the  Coun'i 
opinion  that  It  was  concerned  all  but  ex- 
clusively with  Justiciability  and  gave  no 
serious  attention  to  the  question  whether  Uw 
equal  protection  clause  touches  State  legl»- 
latlve  apportionments  '    Neither  the  opinion 


'That  clause,  which  manifestly  has  nc 
bearing  on  the  claims  made  in  these  caMi. 
see  V.  Elliott's  Debates  on  the  Adoption  of 
the  Federal  Constitution  (1845),  332  333 
could  not  In  any  event  be  the  foundation  for 
Judicial  relief  Luther  v  Hnrdrn.  7  How  1 
42  44.  12  L  Ed  2d  599:  Ohio  ex  rel  Bryan: 
v  Akron  .>f<T r(>;x,.r:an  Park  District.  281 
US.  74.  79  80,  74  L  Ed  710,  715.  50  S.  Ct 
228,  66  ALR  1460,  Highland  Farms  Dairj 
Inc  V  Agnrw,  300  US  608,  612.  L  Ed  835 
839.  57  S  Ct  549  In  Baker  v.  Carr.  supra 
369  U  S  at  227,  7  L  Ed  2d  at  691  the  Coun 
stated  that  reliance  on  the  Republican  Pom 
of  Goverimient  CI;iU.se  "would  be  futile  " 

■  It  Ls  fair  to  .say  that,  beyond  discussion  of 
a  large  number  of  cases  having  no  relevance 
to  this  question,  the  Court's  views  on  thl» 
subject  were  fully  stated  In  the  compass  of 
a  single  sentence  "Judicial  standards  undef 
the  equal  protection  clause  are  well  devel- 
oped and  familiar,  and  it  has  been  open  to 
courts  since  the  enactment  of  the  Kth 
amendment  to  determine,  if  on  the  particu- 


w  rnurt  nor  any  of  the  concurring  opln- 
"'""^.Sred  the  relevant  text  of  the  14th 
^  'Zent  or  any  of  the  historical  mate- 
*"f°Sring  on  that  question.  None  of  the 
"^.^^I^  was  briefed  or  otherwise  brought 

hP  courts  attention' 
'■^  thP  Gru-  civse  the  Court  expressly  laid 
In/the  applicability  to  State  legislative 
**^f^r,Jonmei  ts  of  the  "one  person,  one 
*T  Zors  there  found  to  require  the 
'Mklnedown  of  the  Georgia  county  unit 
'  m  See  372  U  S.  at  376.  9  L.  ed.  2d  at 
T-'Tnd  the  concurring  opinion  of  Stewart, 
f  jotni  by  Clark,  J.  id  .  at  381  382.  9  L.  ed. 

^^n' Wesberrv,  involving  congressional  dls- 
.  ri\m  the  decision  rested  on  article  I. 
^f  on  2  of  the  Constitution.  The  Court 
nr\.«ilv  did  not  reach  the  arguments  put 
-S  concerning  the  equal  protection 
^•a^'e     See  376  US.  at  8.  note  10.  11  L.  ed. 

''^Thni'n  seems  abundantly  clear  that  the 
c  nrt"is  entirely  free  to  deal  with  the  cases 
n^pn'lv  before  It  In  light  ot  materials  now 
Ed  "to  its  attention  for  the  first  time. 
To  these  I  now  turn 

I 
.,  The  language  of  the  14th  amendment 
The  Court  relies  exclusively  on  that  por- 
..  n  o'  section  1  of  the  14th  amendment 
i^Mch  Wovldcf*  that  no  State  shall  "deny  to 
.:~v  person  within  Ms  Jurisdiction  the  equal 
n"c*ecMon  of  the  laws."  and  disregards  en- 
^reiy  the   siftniftcance    of    section    2.    which 

^^Representatives  shall  he  apportioned 
MnonK  the  several  States  according  to  their 
respective  numbers  counting  the  whole  num- 
ber of  persons  in  each  State,  excluding  Indi- 
ans not  Uixod  But  when  the  right  to  vote 
»•  anv  election  for  the  choice  of  electors  for 
pi'Mildent  and  Vice  President  of  the  United 
*ta*es  Representatives  In  Congress,  the  ex- 
KUtlve  and  judicial  officers  of  a  State,  or 
the  members  of  the  legislature  thereof,  in 
denied  to  anv  of  the  male  Inhabitants  of 
>uch  State,  being  21  years  of  age,  and  citi- 
»ns  of  the  United  States,  or  In  any  way 
abrldRed,  except  for  participation  in  rebellion, 
-,r  other  crime,  the  basis  of  representation 
t.nerein  shall  be  reduced  In  the  proportion 
which  the  number  of  such  male  citizens  shall 
bear  to  the  whole  number  of  male  citizens 
21  vears  of  iige  In  such  State." 

The  amendment  is  a  single  text.  It  was 
introduced  and  discussed  as  such  in  the 
reconstruction  committee.''  which  reported 
It  to  the  Congress.  It  was  discussed  as  a 
\:nlt  in  Congress  and  proposed  as  a  unit  to 
the  suites,-  which  ratified  it  as  a  unit.  A 
proposal  to  split  up  the  amendment  and 
submit  each  section  to  the  States  as  a  sep- 
a.'ate  amendment  was  rejected  by  the  Senate." 
Whatever  one  might  take  to  be  the  applica- 
tion to  these  cases  of  the  equal  protection 
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lar  facts  they  must,  that  a  discrimination 
"reflecus  no  p'ollcv.  but  simply  arbitrary  and 
capricious  action."  369  U  3.  at  226.  7  L.  Ed. 
2d  at  691 

Except  perhaps  for  the  "crazy  quilt"  doc- 
trine of  mv  Brother  Clark.  369  U.S.  at  251, 
7  L  Ed.  2d  at  705.  nothing  Is  added  to  this 
bv  anv  of  the  concurring  opinions,  id.,  at 
241    265.  7  I..  Ed.  2d  at  700,  713. 

•The  cryptic  remands  In  Scholle  v.  Horc, 
369  US  429,  8  L.  Ed.  2d  1.  82  S.  Ct.  916,  and 
WMCA,  Inr  v.  Simon,  370  U.S.  190.  8  L.  Ed. 
430.  82  S  Ct.  1234,  on  the  authority  of  Baker, 
had  nothlm:  to  say  on  the  question  now  be- 
fore the  Court 

See  the  Journal  of  the  Committee,  re- 
printed In  Kendrlck,  the  Journal  of  the  Joint 
Committee  of  Fifteen  on  Reconstruction 
(1914),  83-117. 

'  See  the  debates  In  Congress.  Cong.  Globe, 
39th  Cong  .  1st  sess.,  2459-3149,  passim  (1866) 
(hereafter   Globe), 

'Globe  3040. 


clause  If  It  stood  alone,  I  am  unable  to  under- 
stand the  Court's  utter  disregard  of  the  sec- 
ond section  which  expressly  recognizes  the 
States'  power  to  deny  "or  in  any  way"  abridge 
the  right  of  their  Inhabitants  to  vote  for  "the 
members  of  the  [State]  legislature,"  and  Its 
express  provision  of  a  remedy  for  such  denial 
or  abridgment.  The  comprehensive  scope  of 
the  second  section  and  Its  particular  refer- 
ence to  the  State  legislatures  precludes  the 
suggestion  that  the  first  section  was  Intended 
to  have  the  result  reached  by  the  Court  today. 
If  indeed  the  words  of  the  14th  amendment 
speak  for  themselves,  as  the  majority's  dis- 
regard of  history  seems  to  Imply,  they  speak 
as  clearly  as  may  be  against  the  construction 
which  the  majority  puts  on  them.  But  we  are 
not  limited  to  the  language  of  the  amend- 
ment Itself. 

B.  Proposal  and  ratification  of  the 
amendment 
The  history  of  the  adoption  of  the  14th 
amendment  provides  conclusive  evidence  that 
neither  those  who  proposed  nor  those  who 
ratified  the  amendment  believed  that  the 
equal  protection  clause  limited  the  power 
of  the  States  to  apportion  their  legislatures 
as  they  saw  fit.  Moreover,  the  history  demon- 
strates that  the  intention  to  leave  this  power 
undisturbed  was  deliberate  and  was  widely 
believed  to  be  essential  to  the  adoption  of 
the  amendment.  ^' 

(1)  Proposal  of  the  dhendment  in  Con- 
gress: A  resolution  proj^osing  what  became 
the  14th  amendment  was  reported  to  both 
Houses  of  Congress  by  the  Reconstruction 
Committee  of  Fifteen  on  April  30,  1866.><' 
The  first  two  sections  of  the  proposed  amend- 
ment read : 

"Sec.  1.  No  State  shall  make  or.enforce  any 
law  which  shall  abridge  the  privileges  or 
immunities  of  citizens  of  the  United  States; 
nor  shall  any  State  deprive  any  person  of  life, 
liberty,  or  property  without  due  process  or 
law;  nor  deny  to  any  person  within  its  Juris- 
diction the  equal  protection  of  the  laws. 

"Sec.  2.  Representatives  shall  be  appor- 
tioned among  the  several  States  which  may 
be  included  within  this  Union,  according  to 
their  respective  numbers,  counting  the  whole 
number  of  persons  in  each  State,  excluding 
Indians  not  taxed.  But  whenever,  in  any 
State,  the  elective  franchise  shall  be  denied 
to  any  portion  of  Its  male  citizens  not  less 
than  21  years  of  age,  or  In  any  way  abridged 
except  for  participation  in  rebellion  or  other 
crime,  the  basis  of  representation  in  such 
SUte  shall  be  reduced  in  the  proportion 
which  the  number  of  such  male  citizens  shall 
bear  to  the  whole  number  of  male  citizens 
not  less  than  21  years  of  age."  " 

In  the  House,  Thaddeus  Stevens  Intro- 
duced debate  on  the  resolution  on  May  8. 
In  his  opening  remarks.  Stevens  explained 
why  he  supported  the  resolution  although 
It  fell  "far  short"  of  his  wishes: 

"I  believe  It  Is  all  that  can  be  obtained 
in  the  present  state  of  public  opinion.  Not 
only  Congress  but  the  several  States  are  to 
be  consulted.  Upon  a  careful  survey  of  the 
whole  ground,  we  did  not  believe  that  19 
of  the  loyal  States  could  be  induced  to  ratify 
any  proposition  more  stringent  than  tills."  " 
In  explanation  of  this  belief,  he  asked  the 
House  to  remember  "that  3  months  since, 
and  more,  the  committee  reported  and  the 
House  adopted  a  proposed  amendment  fixing 
the  basis  of  representation  In  such  way  as 
would  surely  have  secured  the  enfranchise- 


ment of  every  citizen  at  no  distant  period," 
but  that  proposal  had  been  rejected  by  the 
Senate. ^^ 

He  then  explained  the  Impact  of  the  first 
section  of  the  proposed  amendment,  particu- 
larly the  equal  protection  clause. 

"This  amendment  •    •    •  allows  Congress 
to    correct    the    unjust    legislation    of    the 
States,   so  far  that  the  law  which  operates 
upon   one  man  shall   operate  equally  upon 
all.    'Whatever  law  punishes  a  white  man  for 
a  crime  shall  punish  the  black  man  precisely 
in  the  same  way  and  to   the  same  degree. 
■Whatever  law  protects  the  white  man  shall 
afford  'equal'  protection  to  the  black  man. 
Whatever  means  to  redress  is  afforded  to  one 
shall  be  afforded  to  all.    'Whatever  law  allows 
the  white  man  to  testify  in  court  shall  al- 
low the  man  of  color  to  do  the  same.    These 
are  great  advantages  over  their  present  codes. 
Now  different  degrees  of  punishment  are  In- 
flicted, not  on  account  of  the  magnitude  of 
the  crime,  but  according  to  the  color  of  the 
skin.      Now    color   disqualifies   a   man   from 
testifying   In   courts,   or  being   tried  in  the 
same  way  as  white  men.     I  need  not  enu- 
merate  these   partial   and   oppressive   laws. 
Unless  the  Constitution  should  restrain  them 
those    States   will   all,   I   fear,   keep  up   this 
discrimination,  and  crush  to  death  the  hated 
freedmen."  i« 

He  turned  next  to  the  second  section, 
which  he  said  he  considered  "the  most  Im- 
portant in  the  article."  i"  Its  effect,  he  said, 
was  to  fix  "the  basis  of  representation  In 
Congress."  "  In  unmistakable  terms,  he  rec- 
ognized the  power  of  a  State  to  withhold  the 
right  to  vote: 

"If  any  State  shall  exclude  any  of  her 
adult  male  citizens  from  the  elective  fran- 
chise, or  abridge  that  right,  she  shall  forfeit 
her  right  to  representation  in  the  same  pro- 
portion. The  effect  of  this  provision  will  be 
either  to  compel  the  States  to  grant  universal 
suffrage  or  so  to  shear  them  of  their  power 
as  to  keep  them  forever  in  a  hopeless  minor- 
ity in  the  National  Government,  both  legis- 
lative and  executive." '' 

Closing  his  discussion  of  the  second  sec- 
tion he  noted  his  dislike  for  the  fact  that 
It  allowed  "the  States  to  discriminate  [with 
respect  to  the  right  to  vote]  among  the  same 
class,  and  receive  proportionate  credit  in 
representation,"  ^* 

Toward  the  end  of  the  debate  3  days  later, 
Mr.  Bingham,  the  author  of  the  first  section 
In  the  Reconstruction  Committee  and  its 
leading  proponent.'"  concluded  his  discus- 
sion of  it  with  the  following: 

"Allow  me.  Mr.  Speaker,  In  passing,  to  say 
that  this  amendment  takes  from  no  State 
anv  right  that  ever  pertained  to  It.  No 
State  ever  had  the  right  under  the  forms  of 
law  or  otherwise,  to  deny  to  any  freeman 
the  equal  protection  of  the  laws  or  to 
abridge  the  privileges  or  immunities  of  any 
citizen  of  the  Republic,  although  many  of 
them  have  assumed  and  exercised  the  power, 
and  that  without  remedy.  The  amendment 
does  not  give,  as  the  second  section  shows, 
the  power  to  Congress  of  regulating  suffrage 
in  the  several  States."  =» 


i»  Globe  2265.  2286. 

"As  reported  in  the  House.  Globe  2286. 
For  prior  versions  of  the  amendment  In  the 
Reconstruction  Committee,  see  Kendrlck,  op. 
cit  supra,  note  7.  83-117.  The  work  of  the 
Reconstruction  Committee  Is  discussed  In 
Kendrlck.  supra,  and  Flack.  The  Adoption 
of  the  14th  Amendment  (1908),  55-139, 
passim. 

12  Globe  2459. 


-'Tbid  Stevens  was  referring  to  a  pro- 
posed amendment  to  the  Constitution  which 
provided  that  "whenever  the  elective  fran- 
chise shall  be  denied  or  abridged  In  any 
State  on  account  of  race  or  color,  all  persons 
therein  of  such  race  or  color  shall  be  ex- 
cluded from  the  basis  of  representations- 
Globe  535.  It  passed  the  House,  Id.,  at  538, 
but  did  not  muster  the  necessary  two-thirds 
vote  m  the  Senate,  id.,  at  1289. 

"Globe  2459. 

13  Ibid. 

!•»  Ibid 

1-  Ibid. 

1- Globe  2460. 

1"  Kendrlck,  op.  cit.,  supra,  note  7,  87,  loo, 
Flack,  op.  cit.,  supra,  note  11,  60-68,  71. 

--  Globe  2542. 
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He  Immediately  continued 
"The  second  section  excludes  the  conclu- 
sion that  by  the  first  section  suffrage  Is  sub- 
jected to  congressional  law;  save.  Indeed,  with 
thU  exception,  that  as  the  right  In  the  peo- 
ple of  each  State  to  a  republican  government 
and  to  choose  their  Representatives  In  Con- 
gress Is  of  the  guarantees  of  the  Constitu- 
tion, by  this  amendment  a  remedy  might  be 
given  directly  for  a  case  supposed  by  Madison. 
where  treason  might  change  a  State  govern- 
ment from  a  republican  to  a  despotic  govern- 
ment, and  thereby  deny  suffrage  to  the  f>eo- 
ple."  " 

He  stated  at  another  point  In  his  re- 
marks: 

"To  be  sure  we  all  agree,  and  the  great  body 
of  the  people  of  this  country  agree,  and  the 
committee  thus  far  In  reporting  measures 
of  reconstruction  agree,  that  the  exercise  of 
the  elective  franchise,  though  It  be  one  of 
the  privileges  of  a  citizen  of  the  Republic.  Is 
exclxislvely  under  the  control  of  the 
States."" 

In  the  3  days  of  debate  which  separate  the 
opening  and  closing  remarks,  both  made  by 
members  of  the  reconstrutlon  committee. 
every  speaker  on  the  resolution,  with  a  single 
doubtful  exception."  assumed  without  ques- 
tion that,  as  Mr  Bingham  said,  supra,  the 
second  section  excludes  thp  conclusion  that 
by  the  first  section  suffrage  Is  subjected  to 
congressional  law."  The  a,3Bumptl'in  was 
neither  Inadvertent  nor  silent  Much  of  the 
debate  concerned  the  change  In  the  basis  of 
representation  effected  by  the  second  sec- 
tion, and  the  ."speakers  stated  repeatedly  In 
express  terms  or  by  unmistakable  Implica- 
tion, that  the  States  retained  the  power  to 
regulate  suffrage  within  their  borders  At- 
tached as  appendix  A  hereto  are  some  of 
those  statements.  The  resolution  was 
adopted  by  |he  House  without  change  on 
May  10.»* 

Debate  In  the  Senate  began  on  May  23.  and 
followed  the  same  pattern  Speaking  for  the 
Senate  chairman  of  the  Reconstruction 
Committee,  who  was  111.  Senator  Howard  also 
a  member  of  the  committee,  explained  the 
meaning  of  the  equal  protection  clause  as  fol- 
lows : 

"The  last  two  clauses  of  the  first  section 
of  the  amendment  disable  a  State  from  de- 
priving not  merely  a  citizen  of  the  L'nlted 
States,  but  any  person,  whoever  he  may  be. 
of  life,  liberty,  or  property  without  due  proc- 
ess of  law,  or  from  denying  to  him  the  equal 
protection  of  the  laws  of  the  State  This 
abolishes  all  class  legislation  In  the  States 
and  does  away  with  the  injustice  of  sub- 
jecting one  caste  of  persons  to  a  code  not 
applicable  to  another  It  prohibits  the  hang- 
ing of  a  black  man  for  a  crime  for  which  the 
white  man  Is  not  to  be  hanged  It  protects 
the  black  man  In  his  fundamental  rights  as 
a  citizen  with  the  same  shield  which  It 
throws  over  the  white  man  Is  It  not  time. 
Mr.  President,  that  we  extend  to  the  black 
man.  I  had  almost  called  it  the  poor  privilege 
of  the  equal   protection  of  the  law' 

"But.  sir,  the  first  section  of  the  proposed 
amendment  does  not  give  to  either  of  these 
classes   the   right   of    voting.     The   right  of 


is 


"Ibid.  It  Is  evident  front  the  context  of 
the  reference  to  a  republican  government 
that  Bingham  did  not  regard  llmlUtlons  on 
the  right  to  vote  or  the  denial  of  the  vote 
to  specified  categories  of  Individuals  as  vio- 
lating the  guarantee  of  a  republican  form 
of  government. 

"  Ibid 

"Representative  Rogers,  who  voted  against 
the  reeolutlon.  Globe  2545  suggested  that  the 
right  to  vote  might  be  covered  by  the  Privi- 
leges and  Immunities  Clause.  Globe  2538 
But  Immediately  thereafter  he  discussed  the 
possibility  that  the  Southern  States  might 
"refuse  to  allow  the  Negroes  to  vote  "     Ibid 

»  Glob*  2045. 


however,    compelling    indirect   t^^ 

Of    the    23    l<5yal    States    which    rstSi?** 

amendment    before    1870,    6    had    oodm  "" 

tlonal    provisions    for    apportlonmem!^*"" 

least     1     house    of    their    respective   l«i" 

tures  which  wholly  disregarded  the  tnSr 

p..puhitlon^^      Ten    more   had   constltuu*'' 

provisions  which   gave  primary  emDhild/^ 

population,    but    which    applied    aUo^ 

principles,  such  as  partial  ratios  and  ra^T 

nltlon  of  political  subdivisions,  which  i-L 

Intended    to    favor    sparsely    settled  tnul 

question  of  suffrage  In  the  several  States  at      Can  It  be  seriously  contended  that  the  1* 

all  ••  *     He   Justlfled   the   limited   purpose   of      Utures  of  these  States    almost  two-thlr^**" 

r,H^„r,»  1^  .V,..  1    ..  ,   .. those    concerned,     would     ^   ■-        -■-       '^ 


suffrage  Is  not.  In  l.iw,  one  of  the  privileges 
or  Immunities  thus  secured  by  the  Constltu- 
toln.  It  Is  merely  the  creature  of  law  It 
has  always  been  regarded  In  this  country  as 
the  result  of  positive  local  law.  not  regarded 
as  one  of  th'->se  fundajnental  rights  lying  at 
the  basis  of  all  society  and  without  which 
a  people  cannot  exist  except  as  slaves,  subject 
to  a  depotlsm  [sic]  "» 

Discussing  the  second  section,  he  ex- 
pressed his  regret  that  It  did  'not  recognize 
the  authority  of  the  United  Suites  over  the 


the  amendment  In  this  regiird  us  follows: 

■  But.  sir.  It  Is  not  the  question  here  what 
will  we  do.  It  Is  not  the  question  what  you. 
or  I,  or  half  a  dozen  Lither  members  of  the 
Senate  may  prefer  in  respect  to  colored  suf- 
frage, It  IS  not  entirely  the  question  what 
mea.sure  we  can  pass  through  the  two 
Houses,  but  the  question  really  Is.  what  will 
the  legislatures  of  the  various  States  to 
whom  these  amendments  are  to  be  sub- 
mitted do  In   the  preml.s»>s.    what   Is  It  likely 

win  meet  the  general  approbation  of  the  entitled  t*)  1  representative,  which  lefts 
people  who  are  to  elect  the  leglshitures.  three-  seats  to  be  apportioned  according  to  popuU- 
fourths  of  whom  must  ratify  our  proposl-  tion  **  Since  there  were  12  counties  beaiaei 
tlons   bef.ire   they   have    the   force  of  con.-stl- 


have  ratified  tr 
amendment  which  might  render  their  (»i 
States'  constltutkms  unconstitutional' 

Nor  were  these  State  constitutional  pror 
slons  merely  theoretical  In  New  Jersey  t'a 
example,  Cape  May  County,  with  a  ponuU 
tlon  of  8  H9,  and  Ocean  County,  with 
popul.^tlon  of  13,628.  each  elected  1  SnJ 
senator,  as  did  Essex  and  Hudson  Counuei 
with  populations  of  143.839  and  129  067  r» 
sjjectively  ^>     In  the  house,  each  county  »«i 


tutlonal  provisions'" 

■'The  committee  were  of  opinion  that  the 
States  are  not  yet  prepared  to  sanction  so 
fundamental  a  change  as  would  be  the  con- 
cession of  the  right  or  suffrage  to  the  colored 
race  We  may  as  well  state  It  plainly  and 
fairly,  so  that  there  shall  be  no  misunder- 
standing on  the  subject  It  was  our  opinion 
that  three-fourths  of  the  States  of  this 
Union  could  nut  be  Induced  to  vote  to  grant 
the  right  of  suffrage,  even  In  any  degree  or 
under  any  restriction,  to  the  colored 
race  •  •  • 

"The  second  section  leaves  the  right  to 
regulate  the  elective  franchise  still  with  the 
States,  and  does  not  meddle  with  that 
right  ■■  ■>• 

There  was  not  In  the  -Senate,  as  there  had 
been  In  the  House,  a  closing  speei'h  In  ex- 
planation of  the  amendment  But  because 
the  Senate  considered  and  finally  adopted, 
several  changes  In  the  first  and  second  sec- 
tions, even  more  attention  was  given  to  the 
problem  of  voting  rights  there  than  had 
been  given  In  the  House  In  the  Senate.  It 
was  fully  understood  by  everyone  that 
neither  the  first  nor  the  second  section  In- 
terfered with  the  right  of  the  States  to  reg- 
ulate the  elective  franchise  Attached  as 
.^ppendlx  B  hereto  are  representative  state- 
ments from  the  debates  to  that  effect  After 
having  changed  the  proposed  amendment  to 
the  form  In  which  It  was  adopted,  the  Sen- 
ate passed  the  resolution  on  June  8.  1866  "• 
As  changed.  It  passed  In  the  House  on  June 
13  -•* 

(11»  Ratification  by  the  "loyal"  States: 
Reports  of  the  debates  In  the  State  legisla- 
tures on  the  ratification  of  the  14th  amend- 
ment   are    not    generally    available  "'      Tliere 


^  Globe  2766 

=■•  Ibid 

••  Ibid 

-■'  Globe  3042 

■■•  Globe  3149 

"Such  evidence  as  there  Is,  mostly  com- 
mittee reports  and  mes.sages  to  the  legisla- 
tures from  Governors  of  the  States.  Is  to  the 
same  effect  iis  the  evidence  from  the  debates 
In  the  Congress  See  .•Vrkan.sas  Hou.se  J  288 
I  1866-  67  I  :  Florida  Senate  J  8  10  1I8681:  In- 
diana H)U.se  J  47-t8.  50-51  il8fl7):  .Massa- 
chusetts Legislature  doc  .  House  Doc  No  149. 
♦  14,  16-  17  23  24,  25-26  (1867i;  Missouri 
Senate  J  14  (1867).  New  Jersey  Senate  J  7 
(extra  sess  18«6i.  North  Carolina  Senate  J 
96-97  9*99  i  1866-67 1;  Tennessee  House  J 
12-15  I  1866-66  I,  Tennessee  Senate  J  8  (ex- 
tra sess  1866).  Virginia  House  J  and  doc. 
Doc   No    1.  35  1 186e  67 ) ,  Wisconsin  Senate  J 


the  2  already  mentioned  which  had  popy. 
latlons  over  30.000  «  It  Is  evident  that  then 
were  serious  disproportions  In  the  hoon 
also  In  New  York,  each  of  the  60  counUei 
except  Hamilton  County  was  entitled  to  : 
of  the  128  seats  In  the  assembly"  Thla  Itfi 
69  seats  to  be  distributed  among  counties  thi 
populations  of  which  ranged  from   15.430  tc 


33.  101-1(33  I  1867),  Contra.  South  CarolUu 
House  J  34  (  1866) ;  Texas  Senate  J.  423  ilM 
App  ) 

For  an  account  of  the  proceedings  In  th» 
State  legislatures  and  citations  to  the  pro- 
ceedings, see  Falrman.  "Does  the  Utt 
Amendment  Incorporate  the  Bill  of  Rlghti' 
2  Standard  L   Rev    5.  81-126  (1949). 

"  Connecticut  Constitution.  1818.  art  thlrt 
sec  3  (towns);  New  Hampshire  ConstltuUot 
1792.  part  second,  sec  XXVI  (direct  taxM 
paid  ) :  New  Jersey  Constitution,  1844,  art  IV 
sec  II.  cl  1  (counties);  Rhode  Island  Coaitl- 
tutlon.  1842.  art  VI.  sec  1  (towns  and  cltlee 
Vermont  Constitution.  1793.  c  II.  sec  " 
I  towns  I . 

In  none  of  these  States  was  the  other 
House  apportioned  strictly  according  to  pop- 
ulation Connecticut  Constitution,  1818 
Amend  II;  New  Hampshire  Constltuflot 
1792.  part  second,  sees.  IX- XI;  New  Jeney 
Constitution.  1844.  art.  IV.  sec  III.  cl.  1 
Rhixle  Island  Constitution.  1842,  art.  V.  gee 
1.  Vermont  Constitution.  1793.  amend  33. 

"Iowa  Constitution,  1857.  art  III.  sec.  35 
Kansas  Constitution.  1859.  art  2.  sec.  3,  «rt 
10.  sec,  1:  Main*-  Constitution.  1819.  art.  IV 
part  first,  sec,  3;  Michigan  Constitution.  1850 
art  IV.  sec.  3;  Missouri  Constitution,  1M8 
art,  IV.  sec.  2.  New  York  Constitution.  194< 
art.  Ill,  sec  5;  Ohio  Constitution.  1851.  »rt 
XI.  sees  2-5;  Pennsylvania  Constltutloc 
1833.  art  I.  sees  4.  6.  7.  as  amended;  Tennei- 
see  Constitution.  1834.  art.  II,  sec.  6;  W«« 
Virginia  ConstltuUon.  1861-63,  art   IV,  sec. « 

"Ninth  Census  of  the  United  States,  SU- 
ttstlcs  of  Population  (1872)  (hereafter  Cen- 
sus). 49  The  population  figures,  here  snd 
hereafter,  are  for  the  year  1870,  which  pre- 
sumably best  reflect  the  figures  for  the  y««n 
1866  70  Only  the  figures  for  1860  WW 
available  at  that  lime,  of  course,  and  th»I 
would  have  been  used  by  anyone  InterwHd 
in  population  sUitlstlcs.  See.  e.g..  Globe  SOU 
I  remarks  of  Senator  Johnson). 

The  method  of  apportionment  Is  contslMd 
In  New  Jersey  Constitution.  1844,  art.  IV,  •« 
II.  cl    1 

»♦  New  Jersey  Constitution.  1844.  art  IV 
sec   III.  cl    1      Census  49 

"Ibid 

••  New  York  Constitution,  184«,  art.  III. 
sees   2.  5     Census  50-51. 


196^ 

,^0  902^  With  7  more  counties  having 
?!ifistlons  over  100,000  and  13  others  hav- 
iS^^DUlatlons  over  60.000,"  the  dUpropor- 
"*  \n  the  assembly  was  necessarily  large. 
.Vermont  after  each  county  had  been  al- 
tl^l   senator,   there   were   16  seats  re- 

inine  to  be  distributed  among  the  larger 

nt  es  •    The  smallest  county  had  a  popu- 

fn^n  of  4  082;  the  largest  had  a  population 

<  40  651  and  there  were  10  other  counties 

Ih  populations  over  20,000.- 

.ill)  Ratification   by    the   "reconstructed 

't  '  Each  of  the  10  "reconstructed" 
c^tes  was  required  to  ratify  the  14th  amend- 
!-nt  before  It  was  readmitted  to  the  Unlon.« 
Sfte  constitution  of  each  was  scrutinized  In 
'"jress"  Debates  over  readmlsslon  were 
^nslve'--  In  at  least  one  Instance,  the 
nroblem  of  Slate  legislative  apportionment 
«as  expresslv  called  to  the  attention  of  Con- 
gg  Objecting  to  the  Inclusion  of  Florida 
^the  act  of  June  25.  1868,  Mr.  Farnsworth 
.tsted  on  the  floor  of  the  House: 

•I  might  refer  to  the  apportionment  of 
rtoreeenutlves.  By  this  constitution  rep- 
r«j«ntatlves  In  the  Legislature  of  Florida 
ut  apportioned  In  such  a  manner  as  to  give 
to  the  sparsely    populated    portions    of   the 

I 
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I- Ibid 

"Itjld  ^„  . 

•  There  were  14  counties.  Census  67,  each 
of  which  wii.>»  entitled  to  at  least  one  out  of 
a  toul  of  30  seats.  Vermont  Constitution. 
1793.  amend  23.  | 

"Census  67 

•=Act  of  Miu-  2,  1867,  sec.  5.  14  Stat.  428. 
See  also  act  of  June  25,  1868,  15  Stat.  73,  de- 
claring that  the  States  of  North  Carolina. 
South  Carolina,  Louisiana,  Georgia.  Alabama, 
and  Florida,  would  be  admitted  to  represen- 
utlon  In  Congress  when  their  leglslattuw 
had  ratified  the  14th  amendment.  Other 
conditions  were  also  Imposed,  Including  a  re- 
quirement that  Georgia  nullify  certain  provi- 
sions of  Its  constitution.  Ibid.  Arkansas, 
which  had  already  ratified  the  14th  amend- 
ment. wa.s  readmitted  by  act  of  June  22.  1868. 
15  Stat  72.  Virginia  was  readmitted  by  act 
of  Jan  26,  1870.  16  Stat.  62:  Mississippi  by 
act  of  Feb  23.  1870.  16  Stat.  67;  and  Texas  by 
act  of  Mar  30.  1870,  16  Stat.  80.  Georgia  was 
not  flnallv  readmitted  until  later,  by  act  of 
Julv  15.  1870.  16  Stat  363. 

"Discu-sfilng  the  bill  which  eventuated  In 
the  act  of  June  25,  1868,  see  note  41,  supra, 
Thaddeus  Stevens  said: 

Now.  sir.  what  Is  the  particular  question 
we  are  considering?  Five  or  six  States  have 
had  submitted  to  them  the  question  of  form- 
ing coiuiliiutlons  for  their  own  government. 
They  have  voluntarily  formed  such  constitu- 
tions, under  the  direction  of  the  Government 
of  the  United  States.  They  have  sent  us  their 
oonsUtutlons.  Those  constitutions  have  been 
printed  and  laid  before  us.  We  have  looked 
at  them;  we  have  pronounced  them  republi- 
can In  form:  and  all  we  propose  to  require  Is 
that  they  shall  remain  so  forever.  Subject  to 
this  requirement,  we  are  willing  to  admit 
them  Into  the  Union."  Cong.  Globe.  40th 
Cong.  2d  sess..  2465  (1888).  See  also  the 
remarks  of  Mr.  Butler,  supra  and  p.  553,  Infra. 
The  close  attention  given  the  various  con- 
•tltutlons  Is  attested  by  the  act  of  June  25. 
1888.  which  conditioned  Georgia's  readmla- 
•lon  on  the  deletion  of  "the  first  and  third 
Bubdlvlslons  of  section  17  of  the  6th  article 
of  the  constitution  of  said  State,  except  the 
proviso  to  the  first  subdivision  •  •  *,"  16 
StAt.  73  »The  sections  Involved  are  printed 
In  s  Ex  Doc.  No.  57.  40th  Cong..  2d  sess., 
14-15 

Compare  United  States  v.  Florida.  363  U.8. 
121,  124-127,  4  L.  Ed.  2d  1096,  lOea-1100,  80 
set.  1026. 

**See.  e.g.,  Cong.  Globe,  40th  Cong.,  2d 
»eM,  2412-2413,  2858-2860,  2861-2871.  289fr- 
2900.  2S01-2&04.  2937-2fi35.  2063-2870.  2988- 
3023,3023-3028  (1868). 


State  the  control  of  the  legislature.  The 
sparsely  popiUated  parts  of  the  State  are 
those  where  there  are  very  few  Negroes,  the 
parts  Inhabited  by  the  white  rebels,  the  men 
who,  coming  In  from  Georgia,  Alabama,  and 
other  States,  control  the  fortvmes  of  their 
several  counties.  By  this  constitution  every 
county  In  that  State  is  entitled  to  a  rep- 
resentative. There  are  In  that  State  counties 
that  have  not  30  registered  voters;  yet,  under 
this  constitution,  every  one  of  those  coun- 
ties is  entitled  to  a  representative  In  the 
legislature;  while  the  populous  counties  are 
entitled  to  only  one  representative  each,  with 
an  additional  representative  for  every  thou- 
sand Inhabitants."  " 

The  response  of  Mr.  Butler  Is  particularly 
Illuminating: 

"All  these  arguments,  all  these  statements, 
all  the  provisions  of  this  constitution  have 
been  submitted  to  the  judiciary  committee 
of  the  senate,  and  they  have  found  the  con- 
stitution republican  and  proper.  This  con- 
stitution has  been  submitted  to  the  senate, 
and  they  have  found  It  republican  and 
proper.  It  has  been  submitted  to  your  own 
committee  on  reconstruction,  and  they  have 
found  It  republican  and  proper,  and  have 
reported  It  to  this  house."  *» 

The  constitutions  of  6  of  the  10  States  con- 
tained provisions  departing  substantially 
from  the  method  of  apportionment  now- 
held  to  be  required  by  the  amendment." 
And.  as  In  the  North,  the  departures  were  as 
real  In  fact  as  In  theory.  In  North  Carolina. 
90  of  the  120  representatives  were  appor- 
tioned among  the  counties  without  regard 
to  population,  leaving  30  seats  to  be  distrib- 
uted by  numbers.*'  Since  there  were  7 
counties  with  populations  under  5.000  and  26 
counties  with  populations  over  15,000,  the 
disproportions  must  have  been  wide- 
spread and  substantial."  In  South  Carolina, 
Charleston,  with  a  population  of  88,863. 
elected  two  senators;  each  of  the  other 
counties,  with  populations  ranging  from 
10,268  to  42,486  elected  one  senator."  In 
Florida,  each  of  the  39  counties  was  entitled 
to  elect  one  representative:  no  county  was 
entitled  to  more  than  four."  These  principles 
applied  to  Dade  County  with  a  population 
of  85  and  to  Alachua  County  and  Leon  Coun- 
ty, with  populations  of  17,328  and  15,236, 
respectively.*' 

It  Is  Incredible  that  Congress  would  have 
exacted  ratification  of  the  14th  amendment 
as  the  price  of  readmlsslon,  would  have 
studied  the  State  constitutions  for  compli- 
ance with  the  amendment,  and  would  then 
have  disregarded  violations  of  It. 

The  facts  recited  above  show  beyond  any 
possible  doubt: 

(1)  that  Congress,  with  full  awareness  of 
and  attention  to  the  possibility  that  the 
States  would  not  afford  full  equality  In  vot- 
ing rights  to  all  their  citizens,  nevertheless 
deliberately  chose  not  to  Interfere  with  the 
States'  plenary  power  In  this  regard  when  It 
proposed  the  14th  amendment; 

(2)  that  Congress  did  not  Include  In  the 
14th  amendment  restrictions  on  the  States' 


*«  Cong.  Globe.  40th  Cong.,  2d  sees.,  3090- 
3081  (1868). 

«•  Id.,  at  3092. 

«•  Alabama  constitution,  1867.  art.  Vm, 
sec.  1;  Florida  constitution,  1868.  sirt.  XIV; 
Georgia  constitution,  1868,  art.  HI,  sec.  3,  par. 
1;  Louisiana  constitution,  1868,  title  n,  art. 
20;  North  Carolina  constitution,  1868,  art. 
n,'  sec.  6;  South  Carolina  constitution.  1868, 
art.  n,  sees.  6,  8. 

« North  Carolina  constitution,  1868,  art. 
n,  sec.  6.     There  were  90  counties.     Census 

<•  South  Carolina  constitution,  1868,  art.  n, 

see.  8;  Census  60.  

•  Florida  constitution,  1868.  art.  XIV. 
n  Census  18-18. 


power  to  control  voting  rights  because  It 
believed  that  If  such  restrictions  were  In- 
cluded, the  amendment  would  not  be 
adopted. 

(3)  that  at  least  a  substantial  majority.  If 
not  all,  of  the  States  which  ratified  the  14th 
amendment  did  not  consider  that  In  so  do- 
ing, they  were  accepting  limitations  on  their 
freedom,  never  before  questioned,  to  regulate 
voting  rights  as  they  chose. 

Even  If  one  were  to  accept  the  majority's 
belief  that  It  is  proper  entirely  to  disregard 
the  unmistakable  Implications  of  the  sec- 
ond section  of  the  amendment  in  construing 
the  first  section,  one  Is  confounded  by  its 
disregard  of  all  this  history.  There  Is  here 
none  of  the  difficulty  which  may  attend  the 
application  of  basic  principles  to  situations 
not  contemplated  or  understood  when  the 
principles  were  framed.  The  problems  which 
concern  the  Court  now  were  problems  when 
the  amendment  was  adopted.  By  the  de- 
liberate choice  of  those  responsible  for  the 
amendment,  it  left  those  problems  un- 
touched. 

C.  After  1868 

The  years   following   1868,  far  from  Indi- 
cating   a   developing   awareness    of   the   ap- 
plicability of  the  14th  amendment  to  prob- 
lems   of    apportionment,    demonstrate    pre- 
cisely the  reverse:   that  the  States  retelned 
and    exercised   the   power   Independently    to 
apportion  their  legislatures.    In  its  constitu- 
tions of  1875  and  1901,  Alabama  carried  for- 
ward   earlier   provisions    guaranteeing    each 
county  at  least  one  representative  and  fix- 
ing an  upper  limit  to  the  number  of  seats 
in    the    house."      Florida's    constitution    of 
1885  continued   the  guarantee   of  one  rep- 
resentative for  each  county  and  reduced  the 
maximum    number    of    representatives    per 
county    from    four    to    three."     Georgia,    In 
1877,  continued  to  favor  the  smaller  coun- 
ties.-*     Louisiana,  in   1879,  guaranteed  each 
parish    at    least    one    representative    In    the 
house."*    In   1890,   Mississippi   granted   each 
county     one    representative,     established    a 
maximum    number    of    representatives,    and 
provided   that   specified    groups   of   counties 
should   each   have   approximately   one-third 
of    the    seats   in   the    house,    whatever    the 
spread  of  population."     Missouri's  constitu- 
tion  of    1875   gave   each   county   one   repre- 
sentative and  otherwise  favored  less  populous 
areas."     Montana's   original    constitution   of 
1889  apportioned  the  State  senate  by  coun- 
ties.»»    In    1877,    New    Hampshire    amended 
its  constitution's   provisions  for   apportion- 
ment,  but  continued  to  favor  sparsely  set- 
tled  areas   in   the   house    and   to   apportion 
seats  in  the  senate  according  to  direct  taxes 
paid;"  the  same  was  true  of  New  Hampshire's 
constitution  of  1902.'" 

In  1894.  New  York  adopted  a  constitution 
the  peculiar  apportionment  provisions  of 
which  were  obviously  intended  to  prevent 
^representation  according  to  population:  no 
county  was  allowed  to  have  more  than  one- 
third  of  all  the  senators,  no  two  counties 
which  were  adjoining  or  separated  only  by 
public  waters  could  have  more  than  one-half 
of  all  the  senators,  and  whenever  any  county 


M  Alabama  constitution,  1875,  art.  IX,  sees. 
2,  3;  Alabama  constitution,  1901,  art.  IX,  sees. 
198i 199. 

w  Florida  constitution,  1885,  art.  VII,  sec.  3. 

M  Georgia  constitution.  1877.  art.  III.  sec.  3. 

»  Louisiana  constitution.  1879,  art.  16. 

«>  Mississippi  constitution.  1890,  art.  13, 
sec.  256. 

BT  Missouri  constitution.  1875.  art.  4.  sec.  a. 

"Montana  constitution,  1888,  art.  V,  sec. 

4.  art.  VI.  sec.  4.  ™v»        _* 

"New  Hampshire  constitution,  1792,  part 

2,  sees.  9-11.  26,  as  amended. 

"New  Hampshire  constitution,  1802.  part 

2,  arts.  9. 10,  25. 
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became  entitled  to  more  than  three  sena- 
tors, the  total  number  of  senators  waa  In- 
creased, thus  preservins;  to  the  smaM  coun- 
ties their  original  number  of  seat*  "'  In  ad- 
dition, each  county  exrept  Haiiilltor;  *■  us 
gnararapteed  a  seat  In  the  assembly  «  The 
North  Carolina  Constitution  of  1876  ^jave 
each  county  at  lea.st  one  representative  and 
fixed  a  maximum  number  of  representatives 
for  the  whole  house  '  OkUihom.i's  Constitu- 
tion at  the  time  oi  its  adnusslon  to  the 
Union  (1907)  favore«l  sm.i.!  ci^'iritles  by  the 
use  of  partial  ratios  nnd  i  maximum  num- 
ber of  Mats  In  the  house;  in  addition,  no 
county  was  permitted  to  take  part  In  the 
election  of  more  than  seve::  representatives  ■*' 
Pennsylvania,  in  1873.  continued  to  (guaran- 
tee each  countv  one  representative  In  the 
houFe*  The  same  was  true  of  South  Caro- 
lina's Constitution  of  1885.  which  provided 
also  that  each  county  should  elect  one  and 
only  one  Senator  "  Utah  s  orij^mal  ■  oti.-'uu- 
tlon  of  1895  assured  each  county  of  c^rie  rep- 
resentative In  the  house  ••  Wyoming,  when  It 
entered  the  Union  in  1889  guaranteed  each 
founty  at  least  one  senator  and  one  repre- 
sentative * 

D  Toda V 
Since  the  Court  now  Invalidates  the  legis- 
lative apportionments  In  su  States  and  h.us 
so  far  upheld  the  .ipportlonnient  in  none.  It 
Is  .scarcely  necessarv  ro  romment  on  the  sit- 
uation In  the  States  tixiav.  which  Is. 
of  course,  as  fully  contrary  to  the  Court's  de- 
cision as  is  the  re<ord  of  everv  prior  perlo«l 
in  this  Nation's  history  As  of  1961,  the  con- 
stitutions of  all  but  11  States,  roughly  20 
percent  of  the  t<jrAl,  rero^ni/eil  ba^es  of  ap- 
portionment other  than  geographic  spread 
of  population,  and  to  some  extent  favored 
sparsely  populate<l  are.i.s  by  .i  variety  of  de- 
vices, ranging  from  -trnntht  <ire;i  represcita- 
tlon  or  guaranteed  minimum  area  represen- 
tation to  complicated  schemes  of  the  kind 
exemplified  by  the  provisions  of  New  Yorlis 
Constitution  of  18iH.  still  In  effect  until 
struck  down  by  the  Cotirt  Tod;xv  In  No  '20. 
post,  p.  568.«»  Since  Tennessee,  which  was 
the  subject  of  Baker  v  Carr,  and  Vln?lnla, 
scrutinized  and  disapproved  t<xlay  In  No. 
69.  post,  p  609.  are  am.ing  the  1 1  States  whose 
own  constltutlon.s  i.-t>  s.hukI  from  the  stand- 
point of  the  Federal  Constitution  as  con- 
strued today.  It  is  evident  that  the  actual 
practice  of  the  States  is  even  more  uniformly 
than  their  theory  opD<>t<fd  to  the  Court'.s  view 
of  what  Is  constitutiotiHilv  permissible 
E  Ofher  facto'n 
In  this  summary  of  what  the  majority 
Ikjnores.  note  should  be  taken  of  the  15th 
and  19th  amendments  The  former  pro- 
hibited the  Stiites  from  denying  or  abridg- 
ing  the   right   to   vote    "on   account  of   race, 


"'New    York    constitution.    1894,    art     III 
sec  4. 

■^  New    York    constitution.    1894.    art     III 
sec  5. 

"North    Carolina    constitution,    1876,    art 
n, sec  5 

"Oklahoma    constitution,     1907.     art      V, 
sec.  10. 

''•Pennsylvania  constitution,    1873.    art     II. 
sec   17. 

"South    Carolina    constitution.    1895.    art 
III.  sees.  4,  6 

"^  Utah  constitution,  1895,  art.  LX,  sec    4 

■^  Wyoming    constitution,     1889.    art      III. 
sec  3 

••  A  tabular  presentation  of  constitutional 
provisions  for  apportionment  as  of  Nov  1. 
1961.  appears  in  XIV  B.jok  of  the  SUtes 
I  1962-631  58-62  Using  this  Uible.  but  dis- 
regarding some  deviations  from  a  pure  popu- 
lation base,  the  Advisory  Conmilssion  on  In- 
tergovernmental Relations  states  that  there 
are  15  States  In  which  the  le^jlsLitures  are 
apportioned  solely  according  to  p<ipula'i>n 
Apportionment  of  State  Legislatures  il962) 
13. 


color  or  previous  condition  of  servitude  " 
The  latter,  certified  as  part  of  the  Constitu- 
tion m  19J0  added  sex  to  the  prohibited  clas- 
slfir;ttk)ns  In  Mincrr  v  Happrrtett  21  Wall 
16'2,  22  L  Ed  627.  this  Court  considered 
the  claim  that  the  right  of  women  to  vote 
was  protected  by  the  prlvUev^es  ind  Immuiu- 
tles  clause  of  the  14th  amendment  The 
Court's  discussion  there  of  the  significance 
of  the  15th  amendment  Is  fully  applicable 
here  with  respect  to  the  19th  amendment  as 
well 

■  .^nd  still  again  after  the  adoption  of  the 
14rh  amendment.  It  was  deemed  necessary 
to  adopt  a  15th  as  follows  The  right  of 
citizens  of  the  United  States  to  vote  shall 
not  be  denied  or  abridged  by  the  United 
States,  or  by  any  State,  on  account  of  race, 
color,  or  previous  conclltion  of  servitude  ' 
The  14th  amendment  had  already  provided 
that  no  State  should  make  or  enforce  any 
law  which  should  abridge  the  prlvilei^es  or 
immunities  of  citizens  of  the  United  .States. 
If  suffrage  was  one  of  theee  privileges  or 
Immunities,  why  amend  the  Constitution  to 
prevent  Its  being  denied  on  account  of  race, 
etc''  Nothing  Is  more  evident  than  that 
the  greater  must  Include  the  le^s.  and  if  all 
were  already  proteoled  why  go  through  with 
the  form  of  amending  the  Constitution  to 
protect  a  part''"  Id  ,  at  175.  '22  I.  Ed  at 
630 

In  the  present  ca.se  we  can  go  •ttlll  further. 
If  constitutional  amendment  was  the  only 
means  by  which  all  men  and,  later,  wom- 
en, could  be  guaranteed  the  right  to  vote  at 
all,  even  for  Federal  officers,  how  can  It  be 
that  the  far  less  obvious  right  to  a  particular 
kind  of  apportionment  of  State  legislatures 
a  right  to  which  Is  opposed  a  far  m<^re  plausi- 
ble conflicting  Interest  of  the  State  than  the 
Interest  which  oppo-ses  the  general  right  to 
vote  can  be  conferred  by  Judicial  construc- 
tion of  the  14th  amendment?  •"  Yet.  un- 
less one  takes  the  hlfi;hly  Implausible  view 
that  the  14th  amendment  controls  methods 
of  apportionment  bvit  leaves  the  right  to 
vote  Itself  unprotected,  the  conclusion  Is  In- 
escapable that  the  Court  has.  f<ir  purposes 
of  these  cases  relegated  the  15th  and 
19th  amenriment.s  to  the  same  Umbo  of  con- 
stltMtlon.il  anachronisms  to  which  the  sec- 
ond section  of  the  14th  amendment  has 
been  assigned 

Mention  should  be  made  finally  of  the  de- 
cisions of  this  Court  which  are  dlsreearded 
or.  more  accurately,  silently  overrtiled  to- 
day. Afinor  v  Itappernftt,  nupra.  in  which 
the  Court  held  that  the  14th  amendment 
did  not  confer  the  right  to  vote  on  anyone, 
has  already  been  noted  Other  cases  are 
more  directly  In  point  In  Cnlegrore  v  Bar- 
rett (330  US  804.  91  L  Ed  1262.  67  S  Ct 
973  I ,  this  Court  dismissed  'for  want  of  a  sub- 
stantial Federal  question"  an  appeal  from 
the  dismissal  of  a  complaint  alleging  that 
the  Illinois  legislative  appxirtlonment  re- 
sulted In  "gross  inequality  In  voting  power  " 
and  "gross  and  arbitrary  and  atrocious  dis- 
crimination   In    voting"    which    denied    the 


"Compare  the  Court's  statement  In  Gt^m'i 
V  Uriited  States.  238  US  347,  362.  59  L  Ed 
1340,   1347.  35  S    Ct    926.  LRA   1916A   1124 

"Beyond  doubt  the  (15th|  amt-.-idment 
does  not  take  away  from  the  state  govern- 
ments In  a  general  sense  the  power  over  suf- 
frage which  has  belonged  to  those  ifovern- 
ments  from  the  beginning  and  without  the 
possession  of  which  power  the  whole  fabric 
upon  which  the  division  of  State  and  Na- 
tional authority  under  the  Constitution  and 
the  organization  of  both  governments  rest 
would  be  without  support  and  both  the 
authority  of  the  Nation  and  the  State  would 
fall  to  the  ground  In  fact,  the  very  com- 
mand of  the  amendment  recognizes  the  p<)s- 
Sf'ssion  of  the  general  power  by  the  State. 
since  the  amendment  seeks  to  reirulate  Us 
exercise  as  to  the  particular  subject  with 
which  It  deals."" 


plaintiffs  equal  protection  of  the  lawjti 
Remmey  v  SmUh  (102  F  Supp  708  iDcin 
Pa)),  a  three-Judge  district  court  dt 
mis.sed  a  complaint  alleging  that  the  an^ 
tionment  of  the  Pennsylvania  Leglslatui»*!" 
prived  the  plaintiffs  of  •constitutional  rltht 
guaranteed  to  them  by  the  I4th  ai&»li 
ment"  (Id.  at  709  i  The  district  c^ 
stated  that  it  was  aware  that  the  plaintiff^ 
allegations  were  "nutoriouslv  true"  and  th« 
"the  practical  diser>franch:sement  of  ny^,* 
fled  electors  in  certain  of  the  election  dii! 
trlcts  in  Philadelphia  County  Is  a  matter  « 
common  knowledge"  i  Id  .  at  7io  i  -n.^ 
Court  dlsmised  the  appeal  'for  the  want  of 
substantial  Federal  ([uestion  "  1342  Dg  %u 
96  1.    Ed    685,  72  S    Ct    368  ) 

In  A'idd  V  McCanlea  1 292  SW  2d  40)  th 
Supreme  C<iurt  of  rennes.see  dismissed  J 
action  for  a  declaratory  Judgment  that  the 
Tennessee  Apportionment  Act  of  1901  wu 
unconstitutional  The  ccmiplalnt  allegu] 
that  "a  nilnorlty  of  approxim.nely  37  p,,. 
cent  of  the  voting  population  of  the  3t«t« 
now  elects  and  controls  20  of  the  33  men. 
bers  of  the  senate;  that  a  minority  of  40  pej. 
cent  of  the  voting  population  of  the  8ut« 
now  controls  63  of  the  99  members  of  tht 
house  of  representatl\es  ■'  ( Id  .  at  42  1  With- 
out  dissent,  this  Court  granted  the  motion  U) 
dismiss  the  appeal  i352  US.  920.  1  L  Ed  2(1 
157.  77  S  Ct  223  1  In  Radford  v  Gary  (i45p 
Supp  541  (DC  WD  Okla.)),  a  three-Judge 
district  court  was  convened  to  con.s;der  "the 
complaint  of  the  plaintiff  to  the  efTect  Uun 
the  existing  apportionment  statutes  of  the 
State  of  Oklahoma  violate  the  plain  mandate 
of  the  Okl.ihiima  constitution  and  uperateto 
deprive  him  of  the  equal  proto<nion  of  the 
laws  guaraiiteetl  by  the  Uth  amendment  to 
the  Constitudon  ot  the  United  St-ates  '  ili 
at  542  I  The  plaintiff  alleged  that  he  wa«  i 
resident  and  voter  in  the  most  populoui 
county  of  the  State,  which  had  about  15 
percent  of  the  total  population  of  the  State 
but  only  about  2  percent  of  the  seats  In  the 
State  senate  and  less  than  4  percent  ot  the 
seats  in  the  house  The  complaint  recited 
the  unwillingness  or  inability  of  the  branches 
of  the  State  government  to  provide  relief  and 
alleged  that  there  was  no  State  remedy  avail- 
able The  district  court  granted  a  motion  V) 
dismiss  This  Court  affirmed  without  du- 
scnt  (352  US.  991.  1  L.  Ed  2d  540.  77  S  Ct 
559.) 

Each  of  these  recent  cases  Is  distinguished 
on  some  ground  fir  other  in  Bakf  v  Co" 
See  369  US  at  23V  236.  7  L  ed  2d  at  8M 
Their  summary  dispo.suions  prevent  consid- 
eration whether  these  after-the-fact  distinc- 
tions are  real  or  Imaginary  The  fact  re- 
mains, however,  that  between  1947  and  1967 
four  cases  raising  issues  precisely  the  same 
as  those  decided  tixlay  were  presented  to  the 
Court.  Three  were  dismls.sed  beciuse  the 
issues  presented  were  thought  InsubstantlAl 
and  m  the  fourth  the  lower  courts  dismlsgal 
was  affirmed   - 


"'The  quoted   phrases  are  taken  from  the 
Jurisdictional  Statement,   pp.    13.   19 

'  In  two  early  cases  deallnif  with  party  pri- 
maries In  Texas,  the  Court  Indicated  that  the 
equal  protection  clause  did  afford  some  pro- 
tertion  ..f  the  right  to  vote  Nuon  v  Hem- 
don.  273  US  536.  71  L  Ed  759.  47  S  Ct  44«: 
.Vu-ori  V  Condori,  286  US  73.  76  L  Ed  984. 
52  S  Ct  484  88  A  L  R  458  Before  and  after 
these  cases,  two  cases  dealing  with  the 
qualifications  for  electors  In  Oklahvima  tuA 
gone  off  on  the  15th  amendment.  Guinn  t 
United  States.  238  US  347.  59  L  Ed  1340.85 
S  Ct  926.  LR.\  1916A  1124;  Lane  v  Wilson. 
307  US  268.  8;1  L  Ed  1281.  59  S  Ct  872.  The 
rationale  of  the  Texu.s  cases  Is  almost  cer- 
tainly to  be  explained  by  the  Court's  reluc- 
tance to  decide  that  party  primaries  were  » 
part  of  the  electoral  process  for  purposes  of 
the  15th  amendment.  See  Sewberry  t 
United  States.  256  US.  232.  66  L.  Ed.  913.41 
S    Ct,  469      Once  that  question  was  laid  to 


196^ 

,  have  tried  to  make  the  catalog  com- 
vet  to  keep  it  within  the  manageable 
l^**..  of  a  judicial  opluion.  In  my  Judg- 
^^  ^av  s  decisions  are  refuted  by  the 
"^  JTof'Uie  amendment  which  they  con- 
"^^trrd  bv  the  inference  fairly  to  be  drawn 
"^     subbequenily     enacted     amendments. 
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r^,v  are  unequlvoc-ally  refuted  by  history 
^  hv  consistent  theory  und  practice  from 
Sf  lime  of  the  adoption  of  the  14th  amend- 
Jnt  until  today.         ^ 

The  Courts  elaboration  of  Its  new  "constl- 
„.na  •    doctrine    Indicates    how    far— and 
l".  unwl-selv   -U   has  strayed  from  the  ap- 
nAte  bounds  of  its  authority.    The  con- 
'^l^nence   of    l.Klavs  decision    Is   that  in   all 
!!?,  -he  handful  of  States  which  may  already 
,   fv  !he   !'ew  requirements  the  local  dls- 
t^lc^nin  or.   it   may  be.  the  State  courta. 
tl  eiven  bUiiiKet  authority  and  the  constl- 
MTional    dutv    t  '    supervise    apportionment 
'he  state  "legislatures.      It   is   difficult   to 
''     i,ie  -i  m.Te  intolerable  and  inappropriate 
"r^rfereiice  by  the  Judiciary  with  the  Inde- 
"-iiiderit  U^:-.>..vtures  of  the  States. 

1.  .v^e  Alabama  cases  (Nos    23.  27.  41),  the 
d'strlct  court  held  Invalid  not  only  existing 
n'ov'slons  of   the  State  constitution— which 
•n's'o'Urt  Ughtlv  dismisses  with  a  wave  of 
■"e  supremacy  clause   and   the  remark  that 
"■'t  makes    no   difference    whether    a   State's 
„ppc>rtionmcnl    scheme    Is    embodied    in    Its 
constitution  or  in  sUitutory  provisions."  ante, 
'  ■„54i>-bvit  also  a  proposed  amendment  to 
•■^e  .Mab;im;'.   constitution   which   had   never 
ien  submu;ed  to  the  voters  of  Alabama  for 
^tiflcatlon    ard  "star.dby "  legislation  which 
,-is  not  to  become  effective  unless  the  amend- 
nie-it  was  rejected    1  or  declared  unconstltu- 
"onaD  and  in  no  event  before  1966.     Sims  v. 
Fink  208  F  Supp   431.    See  ante,  pages  51&- 
521      Both    of    these    measures    had    been 
Idopted  only  9  d.iys  before.""  nt  an  extraor- 
dinary pe.ssi-^n   of  the   Alabama   Lejjlslature. 
cmvened  piwsuant  io  what  was  very  nearly 
a  directive  of  the  district  court,  see  Sims  v. 
f'liV    205  F    Supp    245.  248.     The  district 
rourt  fonnul.ited    its   own   plan   for   the  ap- 
portionment of  the  Alabama  Legislature,  by 
picking  and  -choosing  among  the  provisions 
of  the   legislative    measures.     208   F.   Supp., 
:it  441  442     See  ante  page  521.    Beyond  that. 
•he  court  warned  the  legislature  that  there 
waild  be  s'lll   further  Judicial   reapportion- 
ment unless   the   legislature,   like   It  or  not, 
underto<->k  the  ta.sk   for  Itself.     208  F.  Supp. 
at  442     This  court  now  states  that  the  dis- 
trict court  acted  In  "a  most  proper  and  com- 
mendable manner. "  ante,  page  541.  and  ap- 
proves the  district  court's  avowed  Intention 
of  taklnw'  "some  further  action"  unless  the 
Sute  legislature  acts  by  1966.  ante,  page  542. 
In  the  Maryland  case  (No.  29,  post,  p.  595) . 
t.he  State  legislature  was  called  Into  special 
.'esslun    and    enacted    a   temporary   reappor- 
tionment  of   the  house  of  delegates,  under 


pressure   from   the   States   courts."     There- 
after,  the   Maryland   court   of   appeals   held 
that  the  Maryland  Senate  was  constitution- 
ally apportioned.     Maryland  Committee  for 
Fair  Representation  v.  Tat^es  (229  Md,  406). 
This  court  now  holds  that  neither  branch  of 
the  State  legislature  meets  constitutional  re- 
quirements.     Post,    page    606.      The    court 
presumes  that  since  ""the  Maryland  constitu- 
tional provisions  relating   to  legislative   ap- 
portionment   I  are  I    hereby  held   unconstitu- 
tional, the  Maryland  Legislature  has  the  in- 
herent  power   to   enact   at    least    temporary 
reapportionment   legislation    pending    adop- 
tion    of     State     constitutional     provisions" 
which  satisfy  the  Federal  Constitution,  Id., 
at  607.    On  this  premise,  the  court  concludes 
that    the    Maryland    courts    need    not    feel 
obliged    to    take    further    affirmative    action 
now,    but    that    ""under    no    circumstances 
should  the  1966  election  of  members  of  the 
Maryland  Legislature  be  permitted  to  be  con- 
ducted pursuant  to  the  existing  or  any  other 
unconstitutional   plan."     Id.,   at   608. 

In  the  Virginia  case  (No.  69.  post.  p.  609). 
the  State  legislature  in  1962  complied    with 
the  State  constitutional  requirement  of  reg- 
ular reapportionment."'     Two   days   later,   a 
complaint  was  filed  In  the  district  court.'" 
Eight  months  later,  the  legislative  reappor- 
tionment    was     declared     unconstitutional. 
Mann  v.  Doris  (213  F.  Supp.  577).     The  dis- 
trict   court    gave    the    State    legislature    2 
months  within  which  to  reapportion  itself  in 
special  session,  under  penalty  of  being  reap- 
portioned by  the  court."^    Only  a  stay  grant- 
ed by  a  member  of   this  court  slowed   the 
process;  •"  It  is  plain  that    no  stay   will    be 
forthcoming    In    the    future.      The    Virginia 
Legislature  Is  to  be  given  an  adequate  oppor- 
tunity to  enact  a  valid  plan;  but  if  it  fails 
"to  act   promptly   in  remedying   the  consti- 
tutional defects  in  the  State's  legislative  ap- 
portionment plan,"  the  district  court  is  to 
take  further  action.     Post,  page  618. 

In  Delaware  (No.  307,  post,  p.  620).  the 
district  court  entered  an  order  on  July  25, 
1962  which  stayed  proceedings  until  Au- 
gust 7.  1962.  ""In  the  hope  and  expectation" 
that  the  general  assembly  would  take  "some 


rest  in  United  States  v.  Classic.  313  U.S.  299, 
85  L  Ed  1368.  61  S.  Ct.  1031.  the  Court  de- 
cided subsequent  cases  Involving  Texas  party 
primaries  on  the  basis  of  the  t5th  amend- 
ment Smith  V.  Allwright,  321  U.S.  649,  88 
L  Ed  987  64  S  Ct.  757.  151  A.LJl.  1110;  Terry 
V  .Adari^  345  US  461.  97  L.  Ed.  1182,  73  S.  Ct. 
809 

The  recent  decision  In  Gomtllion  v.  Light- 
'oot.  364  US  339.  5  L.  Ed.  2d  110,  81  S.  Ct. 
125.  that  a  constitutional  claim  was  stated 
by  allegations  that  municipal  lines  had  been 
redrawn  with  the  Intention  of  depriving  Ne- 
groes of  the  right  to  vote  in  municipal  elec- 
tions was  based  on  the  15th  amendment. 
Only  one  Justice.  In  a  concurring  opinion. 
relied  on  the  equal  protection  clause  of  the 
Uth  amendment.  Id.,  at  849.  6  L.  Ed.  2d  at 
118. 

"The  measures  were  adopted  on  July  12. 
1962  The  district  court  handed  down  its 
opinion  on  July  21.  1962. 


-*ln    reversing    an    Initial    order    of    the 
circuit  court  for  Anne  Arundel  County  dis- 
missing the  plaintiffs'  complaint,  the  Mary- 
land  Court   of   Appeals   directed    the    lower 
court  to  hear  evidence  on  and  determine  the 
plaintiffs'   constitutional   claims,    and.    If    it 
found   provisions    of   the   Maryland    consti- 
tution to  be  invalid,  to  "declare   that   the 
legislature    has    the    power.    If    called    into 
special   session   by   the   Governor   and   such 
action  be  deemed  appropriate  by  It,  to  enact 
a    bill    reapportioning    Its    membership    for 
purposes   of   the   November    1962    election. 
Maryland  Committee   for   Fair   Representa- 
tion  \     Tawes.    228    Md.    412.    438^39.     On 
remand,  the  opinion  of  the  circuit  court  in- 
cluded such  a  declaration.    The  opinion  was 
filed  on  May  24.   1962.     The  Maryland  Leg- 
islature,   in    special     session,     adopted    the 
"emergency"  measures  now  declared  uncon- 
stitutional 7  days  later,  on  May  31.  1962. 

■»The  Virginia  constitution,  art.  IV.  sec. 
43,  requires  that  a  reapportionment  be  made 

every  10  years. 

"The  1962  reapportionment  acts  were  ap- 
proved on  Apr.  7.  1962.  The  complaint  was 
filed  on  Apr.  9,  1962. 

"  The  district  court  handed  down  its  opin- 
ion on  November  28,  1962,  and  gave  the  Vir- 
ginia General  Assembly  until  January  31, 
1963  "to  enact  appropriate  reapportionment 
laws'"  213  P  Supp.  at  585-586.  The  court 
stated  that  falling  such  action  or  an  appeal 
to  this  court,  the  plaintiffs  might  apply  to 
It  "for  such  further  orders  as  may  be  re- 
quired."   Id.  at  586. 

"On  December  15,  1962,  the  Chief  Justice 
granted  a  stay  pending  final  disposition  of 
the  case  in  this  Covirt. 


appropriate   action"   In   the   Intervening   13 
days.     Sincock  v.  Terry.  207  P.  Supp.  205,  207. 
By  way  of  prodding,  presumably,  the  court 
noted  that  if  no  legislative  action  were  taken 
and  the  court  sustained  the  plaintiffs'  claim, 
'"the  present  general  assembly  and  any  sub- 
sequent general  assembly,  the  members  of 
which  were  elected  pursuant  to  section  2  of 
article  2    [the  challenged  provisions  of  the 
Delaware  constitution],  might  be  held   not 
to  be  a  de  jure  legislature  and  its  legislative 
acts  might  be  held  invalid  and  unconstitu- 
tional."    Id.,    at    205-206.    Five   days   later, 
on  July  30,  1962,  the  general  assembly  ap- 
proved a  proposed  amendment  to  the  State 
constitution.     On   August   7,    1962.   the   dis- 
trict   court    entered    an    order    denying    the 
defendants'   motion   to  dismiss.     The   court 
said  that  It  did  not  wish  to  substitute  its 
Judgment  "for  the  collective  wisdom  of  the 
General  Assembly  of  Delaware,"  but  that  "in 
the  light  of  all  the  circumstances,"  it  had 
to  proceed  promptly.     210  F.  Supp.  395.  396. 
On  October  16.  1962,  the  court  declined  to 
enjoin  the  conduct  of  elections  in  November. 
210   F.    Supp.   396.     The   court   went   on    to 
express  its  regret  that  the  general  assembly 
had  not  adopted  the  court's  suggestion,  see 
207  F.  Supp.  at  206-207,  that  the  Delaware 
constitution    be    amended    to    make    appor- 
tionment a  statutory  rather  than  a  consti- 
tutional matter,  so  as  to  facilitate  further 
changes  In  apportionment  which  might  be 
required.     210    F.    Supp.    401.     In    January 
1963.  the  general   assembly   again   approved 
the  proposed  amendment  of  the  apportion- 
ment provisions   of  the  Delaware   constitu- 
tion,   which    thereby    became    effective    on 
January  17.  1963.'"     Three  months  later,  on 
April    17,    1963,    the    district    court   reached 
"the  reluctant  conclusion"  that  art.  II,  sec- 
tion   2,    of    the    Delaware    constitution    was 
unconstitutional,  with  or  without  the  1963 
amendment.     Sincock  v.  Dufjy.  215  F.  Supp. 
169.  189.     Observing  that  "the  State  of  Del- 
aware, the  general  assembly,  and  this  cotirt 
all  seem  to  be  trapped  In  a  kind  of  box  of 
time  "Id    at  191.  the  court  gave  the  general 
assembly  until  October  1,  1963,  to  adopt  ac- 
ceptable provisions  for  apportionment.     On 
May    20,    1963,    the    district   court    enjoined 
the   defendants  from  conducting  any  elec- 
tions. Including  the  general  election  sched- 
uled for  November  1964,  pursuant  to  the  old 
or  the  new  constitutional  provisions.^"     This 
court   now   approves   all    these   proceedings, 
noting  partlculaly  that  in  allowing  the  1962 
elections  to  go  forward,  "the  district  court 
acted    m   a   wise   and   temperate   manner." 
Post  p.  629 .« 


™  The  Delaware  Constitution,  art.  XVI, 
sec.  1.  requires  that  amendments  be  approved 
by  the  necessary  two-thirds  vote  In  two  suc- 
cessive general  assemblies. 

to  The  district  court  thus  nailed  the  lid  on 
the  "box  of  time"  in  which  everyone  seemed 
to  It  "to  be  trapped."  The  lid  was  tempo- 
rarily opened  a  crack  on  June  27,  1963.  when 
Mr  Justice  Brennan  granted  a  stay  of  the 
injunction  until  disposition  of  the  case  by 
this  Court.  Since  the  Court  states  that  "the 
delay  Inherent  in  following  the  State  consti- 
tutional prescription  for  approval  of  consti- 
tutional amendments  by  two  successive  gen- 
eral assemblies  cannot  be  allowed  to  result  in 
an  impermissible  deprivation  of  appellees 
right  to  an  adequate  voice  In  the  election  of 
legislators  to  represent  them,"  post,  p.  630, 
the  lid  has  presumably  been  slammed  shut 
again. 

n  In  New  York  and  Colorado,  this  pattern 
of  conduct  has  thus  far  been  avoldwi.  In 
the  New  York  case  (No.  20,  post,  p.  568) .  the 
district  court  twice  dismissed  the  complaint, 
once  without  reaching  the  merits.  WMCA. 
Inc.  v.  Simon.  202  P.  Supp.  741.  and  once. 
after  this  court's  remand  '°"°';1^K  P^Jf"  Ji' 
Carr.  supra.  370  U.S.  190,  8  L.  ed.  2d  430  82 
S    Ct    1234,  on  the  merits,  208  P.  Supp.  368. 
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Record*  mch  u  these  In  the  cases  decided 
today  ar«  sure  to  be  duplicated  In  most  of 
the  other  States  If  they  have  not  already 
They  pree«nt  a  jarring  picture  of  courts 
threatening  to  take  action  In  an  area  which 
they  have  no  business  entering.  Inevitably 
on  the  baaU  of  political  judgments  which 
they  are  Incompetent  to  make  They  show 
legislatures  of  the  States  meeting  In  haste 
and  deliberating  and  deciding  In  haste  to 
avoid  the  threat  of  Judicial  Interference  So 
far  as  I  can  tell,  the  court's  only  response 
to  this  unseemly  state  of  affairs  Is  ponder- 
ous Insistence  that  "a  denial  of  constitu- 
tionally protected  rights  demands  Judicial 
protection,"  ante,  p  530  By  thus  refusing 
to  recognize  the  twarlng  which  a  potential 
for  conflict  of  this  kind  may  have  on  the 
question  whether  the  claimed  rights  are  In 
fact  constitutionally  entitled  to  Judicial  pro- 
tection, the  court  assumes,  rather  than  sup- 
ports. Its  conclusion 

It  should  by  now  be  obvious  that  these 
cases  do  not  mark  the  end  of  reapportlc>n- 
ment  problems  In  the  covirts  Predictljns 
once  made  that  the  courts  would  never  have 
to  face  the  problem  of  actuiilly  working  out 
an  apportionment  have  proved  false  This 
court,  however,  continues  to  avoid  the  con- 
sequences of  Its  decisions,  simply  assuring  us 
that  the  lower  courts  "can  and  •  •  •  will 
work  out  more  concrete  and  specific  stand- 
ards," ante.  p.  537  Deeming  It  "expedient  ' 
not  to  spell  out  "precise  constitutional  tests." 
the  court  contents  itself  with  stating  "only 
a  few  rather  general  considerations  "     Ibid 

Generalities  cannot  obscure  the  cold  truth 
that  cases  of  this  type  ire  not  amenable 
to  the  development  of  judicial  standards  No 
set  of  standards  can  guide  a  court  which 
has  to  decide  how  many  legislative  districts 
a  State  shall  have,  nr  what  the  shape  of  the 
districts  shall  be,  or  where  to  draw  a  par- 
ticular district  line  No  Judicially  manage- 
able standard  can  determine  whether  a  State 
should  have  single-member  districts  or 
multimember  districts  or  s<ime  combination 
of  both.  No  such  standard  can  control  the 
balance  between  keeping  up  with  population 
shifts  and  having  stable  districts  In  all 
these  respects,  the  courts  will  be  called  upon 
to  make  pcu^lcular  decisions  with  respect  to 
which  a  principle  of  equally  populated  dis- 
tricts wlU  be  of  no  assistance  whatsoever 
Quite  obviously,  there  are  limitless  possibili- 
ties for  districting  consistent  with  such  a 
principle.  Nor  can  these  problems  be 
avoided  by  Judicial  reliance  on  legislative 
Judgments  so  far  as  possible  Reshaping  or 
combining  one  or  two  districts,  or  mtjdify- 
Ing  Just  a  few  district  lines,  Is  no  less  a 
matter  of  choosing  am^ing  many  possible 
solutions,  with  varying  political  conse- 
quences,   than    reapportionment    broadside  " 

The  Court  Ignores  all  this  saying  only  that 
"what  Is  marginally  permissible  In  one  State 
may  be  unsatlsfact^iry  in  another,  depending 
on  the  particular  circumstances  of  the  case." 
ante,  p.  537.  It  Is  well  to  remember  that  the 
product  of  today's  decisions  will  not  be  re- 
adjustment of  a  few  districts  in  a  few  States 


In  the  Colorado  case  i  No  508,  post,  p  632 1, 
the  district  court  first  declined  to  Interfere 
with  a  forthcoming  election  ^it  which  re.ip- 
portlonment  measures  were  to  be  submitted 
to  the  voters.  Llsco  v  MrSichols.  208  F  Supp 
471,  and.  after  the  election,  upheld  the  ap- 
portionment provisions  which  had  been 
adopted.  319  P.  Supp  922 

In  view  of  the  action  which  this  court  now 
takes  in  both  of  these  cases,  there  Is  little 
doubt  that  the  legislatures  of  these  two 
States  will  now  be  subjected  to  the  same 
kind  of  pressures  from  the  Federal  Judiciary 
as  have  the  other  States. 

■a  It  Is  not  mere  fancy  to  suppose  that  In 
order  to  avoid  problems  of  this  sort,  the 
Court  may  one  day  be  tempted  to  hold  that 
all  State  legislators  must  be  elected  In  state- 
wide elections. 


which  mi«t  glaringly  depart  from  the  prin- 
ciple f  equally  p<ipulated  districts  It  will 
be  a  redetermination,  extensive  in  many 
rase*.,  of  legislative  districts  in  all  but  a  few 
States 

Although  the  Court — necessarily,  as  I  be- 
lieve— provides  only  generalities  In  elab<jra- 
tion  of  Its  main  thesis.  Its  ..pinion  neverthe- 
less fully  demonstrates  how  far  removed 
these  problems  are  from  fields  of  judicial 
competence  HecMj^nizlng  that  ■'indl.scrlml- 
nate  districting"  is  an  invitation  to  'partisan 
gerrymandering  '  ante  p  537.  the  court 
nevertheless  excludes  virtually  every  basis 
:  T  the  f  rniati'-n  of  electiiral  districts  other 
'i.tin  ■  Indiscriminate  districting  "  In  one 
or  another  of  today's  opinions,  the  Court 
declares  It  unconstitutional  for  a  State  to 
^ive  effective  consideration  t<>  any  of  the 
fLilIowlng  In  establishing  legislative  districts 

I  1 1    History;  *» 

i2>  "Economic  or  other  sorts  of  group 
interests",  "« 

I  J  I    Area .  ■* 

i4i    Geographical  considerations,  ■" 

(5)  A  desire  '"to  Insure  effective  represen- 
tation for  sparsely  settled  areas".  "■ 

i6i  "Availability  of  access  of  citizens  to 
their   representatives".  * 

(7i  Theories  of  bicameralism  i  except  those 
approved  by  the  Court  i ,  "• 

I  8  I    Occupation.  •• 

i9)  "An  attempt  to  balance  urban  and 
rural  power  "  " 

I  10)  The  preference  of  a  majority  of  voters 
in   the  State  '■ 

So  far  as  presently  appears,  the  only  factor 
which  a  State  may  consider  apart  from 
numbers,  is  political  subdivisions.  But  even 
a  clearly  rational  State  policy"  recognizing 
this  factor  Is  unconstitutional  If  "population 
is  submerged  as  the  controlling  considera- 
tion,"" 

I  know  of  no  principle  of  logic  or  practical 
or  theoretical  politics,  stUl  less  any  constitu- 
tional principle,  which  establishes  all  or  any 
of  these  exclusions  Certain  It  Is  that  the 
Court  s  opinion  does  not  establish  them  S<j 
far  as  the  Cotu-t  says  anything  at  all  on  this 
score,  It  says  only  that  "legislators  represent 
people,  not  trees  or  acres  "  ante,  p  5.11  that 
"citizens,  not  history  or  economic  Interests, 
cast  votes. ••  ante,  p  538,  that  "'people,  not 
land  or  trees  or  pastures,  vote,"  Ibid**  All 
this  may  be  conceded  But  It  Is  surely  equal- 
ly obvious,  and  In  the  context  of  elections. 
more  meaningful  to  note  that  people  are  not 
ilphers  and  that  legislators  can  represent 
their  electors  only  by  speaking  for  their 
Interests — economic,  social,  political— many 
of  which  do  reflect  the  place  where  the  elec- 
tors live  The  Court  does  not  establish,  or 
Indeed  even  attempt  to  make  a  case  for  the 
proposition  that  conflicting  interests  with- 
in a  State  can  only  be  adjusted  by  disregard- 
ing them  when  voters  are  grouped  for  pur- 
poses ot  representation 

coNCLrsio.N 
With  these  cases  the  Court  approaches  the 
end  of  the  third  round  set  In  motion  by  the 

*  Ante    p    537. 

•'  Ante   pp  537.  538 
-•  Ar.'e.  p    538. 

'Ibid 
*■  Ibid. 
^-  Ibid 

*  Ante,  pp   5.i5,  536 

*  Da  115  v  Mann.  —  U.S.  — .  12  L  '=:d  2d 
609.  817,  84  S   Ct,— , 

'=  Id  ,  at  618. 

"Lucas  V   Forty-Fourth  Grneral  Assembly. 

-  US    — .   12  L    Ed    2d  632    647    84  S    Ct    — 

"  Ante,  p    5.39 

"The  Court  does  note  that  In  view  of 
modern  developments  In  transportation  and 
communication,  it  finds  "unconvincing"' 
arguments  based  on  a  desire  to  Insure  repre- 
sentation of  sparsely  settled  areas  or  to  avoid 
districts  so  large  that  voters"  access  to  their 
Representatives  Is  Impal.-^ed      .\nte   p    538 


complaint   filed  In   Baker  v    Carr.    ^v-, 
done  t<xlay  deepens  my  conviction  that  }Lh 
rial    entry    Into    this    realm    Is    profounSC 
lll-advlsed   and  constitutionally  ImpertojM 
ble       As    I    have    said    before.    Weaberr*    " 
Sanders,  supra,  376  U  S   at  48.  11  L  Edaa  *' 
509.  I  believe  that  the  vitality  of  our  pollUci! 
system,  on  which  In  the  last  analysis  autSll 
depends.  Is  weakened  by  reliance  on  the  iT 
dlclary  for  political  reform.    In  time  a  cqib" 
placent  body  politic  may  result  ' 

These  derlslrins  also  cut  deeply  into  thi 
fabric  of  our  federalism  What  must  foUow 
from  them  may  eventually  appear  to  be  th« 
product  "f  State  legislatures  Neverthelen 
no  thinking  person  can  fall  to  recognize  that 
the  aftermath  of  these  cases,  however  d*. 
slrable  It  may  be  thought  In  Itself,  wiu  have 
been  achieved  at  the  cost  of  a  radical  altera- 
tion In  the  relationship  between  the  8tau» 
and  the  Federal  G-'Vernment.  more  partlc- 
ularly  the  Federal  Judiciary  Only  one  who 
has  an  overbearing  Impatience  with  the  p«i. 
eral  system  and  Its  political  pr(jcess««  wm 
believe  that  that  cost  was  not  too  high  or 
was  Inevitable 

Finally,  these  decisions  give  supp.«rt  to  i 
current  mistaken  view  of  the  Constitution 
and  the  constitutlf>nal  function  of  this  Court 
This  view.  In  a  nutshell,  is  tiiat  every  major 
social  111  In  this  country  can  find  it-s  cure  In 
some  ci<n.stltutlonal  principle,  .aid  that  thli 
Court  shcmld  "take  the  lead"  In  promotlM 
reform  when  other  branches  of  government 
fall  to  act  The  Constitution  Is  not  a  pans- 
cea  f.>r  every  blot  ujxjn  the  public  welfare. 
nor  should  this  Court,  ordained  as  a  Judicial 
b<xly.  be  thought  of  as  a  general  haven  for 
reform  movements  The  ConBtltutlon  U  aa 
instrimient  <>f  government,  fundamental  to 
which  Us  the  premise  that  In  a  diffusion  of 
governmental  authority  lies  the  greatwt 
promise  that  this  Nation  will  reuli/e  liberty 
r or  all  Its  citizens  This  Court,  limited  In 
function  In  accordance  with  th.it  premlae, 
does  ni>t  serve  Its  hlL'h  purp<ise  when  It  ex- 
ceeds Its  authority,  even  to  satl.sfy  Juatlfled 
Impatience  with  the  slow  workings  of  the 
{xjlltlcal  process  For  when.  In  the  name  ol 
constitutional  Interpretation,  the  Court  adtto 
something  to  the  Constitution  that  was  de- 
liberately excluded  from  It,  the  Court  la 
reality  substitutes  Its  view  of  what  should  be 
so  for  the   .imendlng  process. 

I  dissent  In  each  of  these  Civses  believing 
that  In  none  of  them  have  the  plalntlffi 
stated  a  cause  of  action  To  tlie  extent  that 
Bakt-r  V  Carr.  expressly  or  by  Implication, 
went  beyond  a  discussion  of  Jurisdictional 
d'Ktrlnes  Independent  of  the  substantive  li- 
sues  Involved  here.  It  should  be  limited  to 
what  It  In  fact  was  an  experiment  In  ven- 
turesmne  con.^tltutlonallsm.  I  would  reverie 
the  judgments  of  the  district  court  In  Nos. 
23.  27.  iuid  41  (Alabama*.  No.  69  (Vlrglnlai, 
and  No  307  i  Delaware ) .  and  remand  with 
directions  to  dismiss  the  complaints  I  would 
affirm  the  Judgments  .)f  the  district  court  in 
No  20  I  New  "i'<irki.  and  No  508  (Colorado:, 
and  of  the  court  of  apj>eals  of  Maryland  in 
No    29. 

APPENDIX    A 

StAtement,s  made  In  the  Hou.se  of  Repre- 
sent4\tlvps  during  the  debfite  on  the  resolu- 
tion pro[x*lng  the  14th  amendment  * 

"As  the  nearest  approach  to  Justice  which 
we  are  likely  to  be  able  U^  make.  I  approve 
of  the  .second  section  that  bases  representa- 
tion upon  voters"     2463  (Mr    Garfield) 

"Would  it  not  be  a  most  unprecedented 
thing  that  when  this  (former  slave)  popula- 
tion are  not  permitted  where  they  reside  to 
enter  In  to  the  basis  of  representation  In  their 
own  State,  we  should  receive  It  as  an  element 
of  representation  here;  that  when  they  wlD 
not  count  them  In  apportioning  their  own 
legislative  districts,  we  are  Ui  count  them  U 
five-flfths  (no  longer  as  three-fifths  for  that 

"■  All  page  references  are  to  Congressional 
Globe.  39th  Cong  ,  1st  sess    (  1866) 


,  nf  the  question)  as  soon  as  you  make 
•'Jf/.pjc^tlonment?"       2404-3465     (Mr. 

'^^'-cond   section   of   the   amendment 

"^n^iblv  intended  to  remedy  a  supposed 
"  niduv  in  the  basis  of  representation. 
'°*'«al  object  Is  to  reduce  the  number  of 
^*Jlrn  representatives  In  Congress  and  In 
•^Tisctoral  college;   and  also  to  operate  as 

rtwdlng  inducement  to  Negro  suffrage." 
trfl  (Mr,  Beyer), 
^shall  the  pardoned  rebels  of  the  South 

lude  in  the  basis  of  representation  4  mU- 
'f«  oeople  to  whom  they  deny  political 
iS^u   and  to   no  one  of  whom  Is  allowed 

,ote'  in  the  selection  of  a  Representative?" 
\m  iMr,Kelleyi 

T[  shall.  Kir  Speaker,  vote  for  this  amend- 
-enf  not  because  I  approve  it.  Could  I 
Jure  controlled  the  report  of  the  commlt- 
"  of  15  It  would  have  proposed  to  give  the 
-,ht  of  suffrage  to  every  loyal  man  In  the 
Muntry"'    2489  (Mr.  Kelley). 

-But  I  win  ask.  why  should  not  the  rep- 
-atnwtlon  of  the  States  be  limited  as  the 
Sutea  themselves  limit  suflrage?  If  the 
steroet  of  the  South  are  not  to  be  counted 
M  »  political  element  in  the  government  of 
•iit  South  In  the  States,  why  should  they  be 
.-ounted  as  a  political  element  In  the  govem- 
aent  of  the  coimtry  In  the  Union."     2498 

)t  Broomall )   , 

"U  la  now  proposed  to  base  representation 
upon  suffrage,  upon  the  number  of  voters, 
iitead  of  upon  the  aggregate  population  In 
fvery  State  of  the  Union."  2502  (Mr. 
Raymond ) . 

We  admit  equality  of  representation  based 
upon  the  exercise  of  the  elective  franchise  by 
Ui*  people  The  proposition  In  the  matter 
■^  luflrage  falls  short  of  what  I  desire,  but 
ic  far  as  It  goes  It  tends  to  the  equalization 

)f  the  Inequality  at  present  existing;  and 
while  I  demand  and  shall  continue  to  demand 
•.he  franchise  for  all  loyal  male  citizens  of 
:hu  country — and  I  cannot  but  admit  the 
pcsBlblllty  that  ultimately  those  11  States 
T.»Tbe  restored  to  representative  power  wlth- 
lut  the  rlRht  of  franchise  being  conferred 
upon  the  colored  people — I  should  feel  myself 
dnubly  humiliated  and  disgraced,  and  crlml- 
aal  even.  If  I  hesltate>d  to  do  What  I  can  for 
i  proposition  which  equalizes  representation, 
2508  'Mr  Bout  well) 
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"Now  conceding  to  each  State  the  right  to 
.-fftulate  the  right  of  suffrage,  they  ought 
sot  10  have  a  representation  for  male  citizens 
rot  less  than  21  years  of  age,  whether  white 
:r  black.  w!»o  are  deprived  of  the  exercise  of 
suffrage  This  amendment  will  settle  the 
ronipllcatlon  In  regard  to  suffrage  and  repre- 
sentation, letivlng  each  State  to  regulate  that 
for  Itself,  so  that  It  will  be  for  It  to  decide 
whether  or  not  It  shall  have  a  representation 
for  all  Its  male  citizens  not  leas  than  21  years 
of  age"'    2510  (Mr.  Miller). 

"Manlfe.«tly  no  State  should  have  its  basis 
^f  national  representation  enlarged  by  reason 
'>'  a  portion  of  citizens  within  Its  borders  to 
which  the  elective  franchise  Is  denied.  If 
political  power  shall  be  lost  because  of  such 
aenlal.  not  Imposed  because  of  participation 
;n  rfbelllon  or  other  crime,  it  Is  to  be  hoped 
'.hat  political  Interests  may  work  in  the  line 
:f  justice  and  that  the  end  will  be  the  im- 
partial enfranchisement  of  all  citizens  not 
lUaquallfied  by  crime.  "Whether  that  end 
shall  be  attained  or  not,  this  will  be  se- 
cured that  the  measure  of  pwUtlcal  power 
af  any  state  shall  be  determined  by  that  por- 
tion of  Its  cltlz,ens  which  can  speak  and  act 
«  the  ports,  and  shall  not  be  enlarged  be- 
«U8e  of  the  residence  within  the  State  of 
portions  of  Us  citizens  denied  the  right  of 
franchise  So  much  for  the  second  section 
of  the  amendment.  It  is  not  all  that  I  wUh 
wid  would  demand;  but  odious  inequalities 
&rt  removed  by  It  and  representation  will  b© 
«jualtted.  and  the  political  rights  of  all  cltl- 
»ns  will  under  its  operation  be,  as  we  be- 


lieve, xiltljnately  recognized  and  admitted." 
2511   (Mr.  Eliot). 

"I  have  no  doubt  that  the  Government  of 
the  United  States  has  full  power  to  extend 
the  elective  franchise  to  the  colored  popula- 
tion of  the  insurgent  SUtes.  I  mean  au- 
thority; I  said  power.  I  have  no  doubt  that 
the  Oovemment  of  the  United  States  has 
authority  to  do  this  under  the  Constitution; 
but  I  do  not  think  they  have  the  power.  The 
distinction  I  make  between  authority  and 
power  is  this:  we  have,  in  the  nature  of  our 
Government,  the  right  to  do  It;  but  the  pub- 
lic opinion  of  the  country  Is  such  at  this 
precise  moment  as  to  make  it  impossible  we 
should  do  it.  It  was  therefore  most  wise  on 
the  part  of  the  committee  on  reconstruction 
to  waive  this  matter  in  deference  to  public 
opinion.  The  situation  of  opinion  in  these 
States  compels  us  to  look  to  other  means  to 
protect  the  Government  against  the  enemy." 
2532  (Mr.  Banks).  ...,„, 

"If  you  deny  to  any  portion  of  the  loyal 
citizens  of  your  State  the  right  to  vote  for 
Representatives  you  shall  not  assume  to 
represent  them,  and,  as  you  have  done  for  so 
long  a  time,  misrepresent  and  oppress  them. 
This  is  a  step  in  the  right  direction;  and  al- 
though I  should  prefer  to  see  Incorporated 
into  the  Constitution  a  guarantee  of  uni- 
versal suffrage,  as  we  cannot  get  the  required 
two-thirds  for  that  I  cordially  support  this 
proposition  as  the  next  best."  2539^0  (Mr. 
Rogers) . 

APPENDIX    B 

Statements  made  in  the  Senate  during  the 
debate  on  the  resolution  proposing  the  14th 
amendment.** 

"The  second  section  of  the  constitutional 
amendment  proposed  by  the  committee  can 
be  justified  upon  no  other  theory  than  that 
the  Negroes  ought  to  vote;  and  Negro  suf- 
frage must  be  vindicated  before  the  people 
in  sustaining  that  section,  for  It  does  not  ex- 
clude the  nonvoting  population  of  the  North, 
because  it  is  admitted  that  there  Is  no  wrong 
in  excluding  from  suffrage  aliens,  females, 
and  minors.  But  we  say.  If  the  Negro  Is  ex- 
cluded from  suffrage  he  shall  also  be  excluded 
from  the  basis  of  representation.  Why  this 
inequality?  Why  this  injustice?  For  In- 
justice it  would  be  unless  there  be  some  good 
reason  for  this  discrimination  against  the 
South  in  excluding  her  nonvoting  population 
from  the  basis  of  representation.  The  only 
defense  that  we  can  make  to  this  apparent 
injustice  is  that  the  South  commits  an  out- 
rage upon  human  rights  when  she  denies 
the  ballot  to  the  blacks,  and  we  will  not  al- 
low her  to  take  advantage  of  her  own  v^rrong, 
or  profit  by  this  outrage.  Does  any  one  sup- 
pose it  possible  to  avoid  this  plain  issue  be- 
fore the  people?  For  If  they  will  sustain  you 
in  reducing  the  representation  of  the  South 
because  she  does  not  allow  the  Negro  to  vote, 
they  will  do  so  because  they  think  it  is  wrong 
to  disfranchise  him."  2800  (Senator  Stew- 
art), 

"It  (the  second  section  of  the  proposed 
amendment)  relieves  him  (the  Negro]  from 
misrepresentation  in  Congress  by  denying 
him  any  representation  whatever."  2801 
(Senator  Stewart). 

"But  I  win  again  venture  the  opinion  that 
it  (the  second  section)  means  as  if  it  read 
thtis:  no  State  shall  be  allowed  a  representa- 
tion on  a  colored  population  unless  the  right 
of  voting  is  given  to  the  Negroes — presenting 
to  the  States  the  alternative  of  loss  of  repre- 
sentation or  the  enfranchisement  of  the 
Negroes,  and  their  political  equality."  2939 
(Senator  Hendricks) . 

"I  should  be  much  better  satisfied  if  the 
right  of  sxiffrage  had  been  given  at  once  to 
the  more  Intelligent  of  them  [the  Negroes) 
and  such  as  had  served  in  our  Army.  But 
it  is  believed  by  wiser  ones  than  myself  that 
this    amendment    will    very    soon    produce 


some  grant  of  suffrage  to  them,  and  that 
the  craving  for  political  power  will  ere  long 
give  them  universal  suffrage.  •  •  •  Believ- 
ing that  this  amendment  probably  goes  as 
far  in  favor  of  suffrage  to  the  Negro  as  is 
practicable  to  accomplish  now.  and  hoping 
It  may  In  the  end  accomplish  all  I  desire 
In  this  respect,  I  shall  vote  for  its  adoption, 
although  I  should  be  glad  to  go  further." 
2963-2964  (Senator  Poland). 

"What  Is  to  be  the  operation  of  this 
amendment?  Just  this:  Your  whip  Is  held 
over  Pennsylanvia,  and  you  say  to  her  that 
she  must  either  allow  her  Negroes  to  vote 
or  have  one  Member  of  Congress  less."  2987 
(Senator  Cowan) . 

"Now,  sir,  In  all  the  States-^ertalnly  in 
mine,  and  no  doubt  In  all — there  are  local 
as  contradistinguished  from  State  elections. 
There  are  city  elections,  county  elections, 
and  district  or  borough  elections;  and  those 
city  and  county  and  district  elections  are 
held  under  some  law  of  the  State  in  which 
the  city  or  county  or  district  or  borough 
may  be:  and  In  those  elections,  according  to 
the"  laws  of  the  States,  certain  qualifications 
are  prescribed,  residence  within  the  limits  of 
the  locality  and  a  property  qualification  in 
some.  Now,  is  It  proposed  to  say  that  if 
every  man  In  a  State  Is  not  at  liberty  to 
vote  at  a  city  or  a  county  or  a  borough 
election  that  Is  to  affect  the  basis  of  repre- 
sentation?"    2991    (Senator  Johnson). 

"Again,  Mr,  President,  the  measure  upon 
the  table,  like  the  first  proposition  submitted 
to  the  Senate  from  the  Committee  of  Fifteen, 
concedes  to  the  States  •  •  •  not  only  the 
right,  but  the  exclusive  right,  to  regulate 
the  franchise.  •  •  •  It  says  that  each  of  the 
Southern  States,  and,  of  course,  each  oth- 
er State  In  the  Union,  has  a  right  to  regu- 
late for  itself  the  franchise,  and  that  con- 
sequently, as  far  as  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  Is  concerned.  If  the  black  man 
is  not  permitted  the  right  to  the  franchise, 
it  will  be  a  wrong  (if  a  wrong)  which  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  wlU  be 
Impotent  to  redress."  3027  (Senator  John- 
son). 

"The  amendment  fixes  representation  upon 
numbers,  precisely  as  the  Constitution  now 
does,  but  when  a  State  denies  or  abridges 
the  elective  franchise  to  any  of  its  male 
inhabitants  who  are  citizens  of  the  United 
States  and  not  less  than  21  years  of  age,  ex- 
cept for  participation  in  rebellion  or  other 
crime,  then  such  State  "will  loee  its  repre- 
sentation in  Congress  in  the  proportion 
which  the  male  citizens  so  excluded  bears 
to  the  whole  number  of  male  citizens  not 
less  than  21  years  of  age  in  the  State." 
3033  (Senator  Henderson). 


••All  page  references  are  to  Congressional 
Globe,  89th  Cong.,  Ist  seas.  (18M). 


TRIBUTE  TO  WILLIAM  A.  CREECH, 
CHIEF  COUNSEL  OP  THE  SUBCOM- 
MITTEE     ON      CONSTITUTIONAL 
RIGHTS  OF  THE  SENATE  COMMIT- 
TEE ON  THE  JUDICIARY 
Mr.  ERVIN.    Mr.  President,  a  major 
share  of  the  credit  for  whatever  good  the 
Senate  does  is  due  to  the  faithful  and 
dUigent  members  of  the  personal  staffs  of 
Senators  and  the  faithful  and  diligent 
members  of  the  staffs  of  the  several  Sen- 
ate committees  and  their  subcommittees. 
I  know  of  no  person  In  any  of  these 
categories  who  is  doing  a  more  magnif- 
icent Job  than  William  A.  Creech,  chief 
counsel  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Consti- 
tutional Rights  of  the  Senate  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary.    As  chairman  of  this 
subcommittee.  I  rejoice  in  the  fact  that 
his    magnificent    service    is    becoming 
known  far  beyond  Capitol  Hill.    This  is 
evidenced  by  the  appearance  in  the  News 
and  Observer,  of  Raleigh,  N.C.,  for  June 
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7. 1964,  of  an  article  by  Bernadette  Hoyle. 
entitled  "Creech  s  Concern:  The  Indian's 
CivU  Rights." 

I  ask  unanimous  corisent  that  this 
article  be  printi?d  at  this  point  in  the 
body  of  the  Rzcord 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

CaxBCH'9   Concern       The    Indian's   Civil 

RJOHTS 

(By  Bernadette  Hoyle) 

SMiTHriELO  At  ii  time  when  great  em- 
phasis is  being  placed  upnn  civil  rights  every- 
where. William  A  (Bill  I  Creech,  a  Smlth- 
fleld  native,  has  been  working  with  areas  of 
law  concerning  civil  rights  and  civil  liberties 
long  neglected   by   the   Federal  Government 

An  attorney  bj-  profession,  BUI.  since  I96i. 
has  been  chief  counsel  und  staff  director  of 
the  Senate  Constitutional  Rights  Subcom- 
mitee,  of  which  Senator  Sam  Ervin  is  chair- 
man. In  this  post,  BUI  has  participated 
In  an  all-encompassing  study  of  the  consti- 
tutional rights  of  such  diversified  groups  as 
the  American  Indian.  mUi'.iry  personnel,  and 
the  mentally  ill  These  studies  have  touched 
upon  three  areas  of  the  law  which  have  been 
sorely  neglected  by  the  Congress  The  work 
undertaken  Is  a  study  specifically  of  the 
constitutional  rights  of   these  citizens 

In  addition  to  these  studies,  the  subcom- 
mittee has  been  concerned  with  such  sub- 
jects as  deprivation  of  citizenships,  the  con- 
stitutional rights  of  civil  servants  and  a 
variety  of  subjects  emanating  from  a  study 
of  the  administration  of  criminal  Justice 

BUI.  who  combines  a  zest  for  living  and 
a  love  of  travel,  wrh  interests  ranging  from 
law  to  international  afTalrs.  has  in  recent 
years  devoted  much  time  to  the  study  of  civil 
rights  and  civil  liberties  of  the  American 
Indian. 

BECINNINQ    or    INTHIEST 

"Although  It  la  sometimes  hard  to  pin  down 
an  exact  moment.  I  can  say  without  question 
that  attending  "The  Loet  Colony'  and  visit- 
ing the  Cherokee  Indian  Reservation  as  a 
child  precipitated  an  Interest  In  the  American 
Indian  and  his  place  In  our  history  and  so- 
ciety which  I  have  malntsilned  through  the 
years,"  he  said.  For  the  past  3  years  he 
has  studied  the  tribal  backgrounds,  customs, 
and  problems  of  the  Indian. 

Prom  his  research  he  h<ts  concluded  that 
the  Indian  lives  under  the  greatest  degree 
of  complexity  of  law  of  any  American  citi- 
zen. The  degree  of  comple.xlty  depends  on 
whether  he  Is  reservated  but  is  off  the  res- 
ervation, or  nonreservated  tone  whose  tribal 
group  has  never  been  re.servated  i 

Indians  are  the  fastest  growing  ethnic 
group  in  the  country,  which  Is  all  the  more 
reason  for  our  trying  to  meet  their  pres.s- 
Ing  problems  and  helping  them  become  ac- 
culturated  Into  the  mainstream  of  An^.erlcaii 
life,  he  said 

A  hundred  years  ago  there  were  approxi- 
mately 9.000  Navajos  Today  there  are  10 
times  as  many. 

"There  are  many  more  Navajoa  living  at 
a  substandard  level  of  existence  today  than 
there  were  a  hundred  years  ago  vet  they 
have  a  reservation  the  size  of  the  State  of 
West  Virginia."  he  said. 

"One  of  the  more  .shocking  things  the  sub- 
corrunittee  has  encountered  h.is  been  the 
great  discrepancy  in  the  Justice  the  Indian 
receives.  This  depends  upon  whether  hLs 
Justice  Is  meted  out  by  a  tribal  or  tradi- 
tional court  or  a  court  established  by  the 
Federal  Government  such  as  the  Courts  of 
Indian  Offenses  or  a  State  court  " 

Creech  conducted  subcommittee  hearings 
and  investigations  on  the  Indian  study  in 
Colorado  in  June  1962,  and  in  California. 
Nevada.  Arizona,  and  New  Mexico  in  19&\. 


"One  of  the  facU  to  come  to  llgiil  during 
the  hearings  waa  tiiat  up  until  May  of  1960, 
the  courts  eatublished  and  admlnl.stered  by 
the  Bureau  of  Indian  AfTalrs  iiot  only  would 
not  permit  an  Indl.m  defrnd^nt  In  a  crim- 
inal case  to  be  represented  by  legally  trained 
counsel.  "  he  Siitd  but  actually  had  regula- 
tions precluding  the  defendant  s  having  such 
representation,  notwithstanding  the  mandate 
of  the  sixth  amendment  to  the  Constitu- 
tion This  regulation  of  the  Department 
of  Interior  was  held  unconstitutional  by  a 
district  court  In  1960.  and  was  finally  re- 
scinded In  May  of  1961  by  the  Secretary  of 
Interior  " 

An  often  overlooked  fact  In  North  Caro- 
lina Is  that  the  State  has  the  fourth  larg- 
est Indian  population  in  the  United  States 
Within  or  adjacent  to  Cherokee  Reservation 
are  5.500  Indl.ms.  accordltig  to  the  1962 
census  The  1960  dlcennlai  census  showed 
n  total  Indian  population  for  the  State  of 
ja.l2!>  "We  have  thousands  of  nonreser- 
vated  Indians  in  eastern  North  Carolina,  as 
well  as  those  at  Cherokee."  he  said 

In  April  1961  a  regional  meeting  at  Pem- 
broke suite  College  was  held  In  prepjiratlon 
for  the  Chicago  Conference  of  American  In- 
dians In  .June  of  that  year  Creech  partici- 
pated in  both  meetings  He  addressed  the 
National  Congress  of  Amerlcai\  Indians  at 
Lewlston,  Idaho.  In  September  of  1961  and 
attended  the  .Association  on  American  In- 
dian Affairs  Convention  In  New  York  City 
m  M.irch  of  1962 

Creech  wius  also  participant  In  the  annual 
convention  of  the  National  Congress  of 
.■\merir;tn  Indians  held  at  Cherokee  In  Sep- 
tember of  1962. 

STI-DY    COMPLETED 

After  3  years  of  research,  field  Investiga- 
tion and  hearings,  the  subcommittee  has 
completed  Us  investigation  of  the  constitu- 
tional rights  of  the  American  Indian  "Thl.s 
study  encompussed  a  review  of  laws  and 
regulations  affecting  Indian  citizens;  the  ad- 
ministration of  law  for  Indians  by  Federal 
State  and  tribal  governnieiit.'i,  and  the  pro- 
tection of  rights  under  the  tribal  courts  sy.s- 
tem."  Creech  asserted 

Creech  has  made  a  number  of  trips  In 
connection  with  the  subcommittee's  study 
of  the  constitutional  rights  of  military  por- 
■x>nnel  In  July  of  1962  he  participated  in 
held  investigations  at  various  InstiiU.itlons 
In  Germany.  France,  and  the  United  King- 
dom fjver  a  3-week  period  During  that  iiuni- 
mer  he  addres.sed  the  annual  meeting  of  the 
Naval  Reserve  Officers'  Association  in  San 
Francl8<.'o 

In  the  fall  of  1962.  Creech,  at  the  Invita- 
tion of  the  Air  Force,  visited  NATO  bases  and 
truspected  Installations  In  England.  Norway, 
Germany.  Italy,  and  France  In  September 
of  1963  he  went  to  Berlin  to  attend  a  meet- 
ing arranged  by  the  Federal  Bar  Association 
While  there  he  was  a  guest  of  the  West  Ger- 
m.m  Government  and  met  with  members  of 
the  German  bar  and  Judiciary. 

In  1963  he  went  to  Chicago  to  attend  the 
.\merlcan  Bur  .■Xssfx-latlon's  annual  conven- 
tion, where  he  htul  been  Invited  to  appear 
before  the  military  law  committee  of  the 
a.ssoclatlon  He  also  addressed  the  annual 
meeting  of  the  Judge  Advocates  Association 
at  this  time 

He  is  considered  an  authority  on  the  Near 
E.ust  and  fmm  1949  to  1951  wxs  eonomlc 
asslstiint  at  the  American  Emb;i.'-sy  In 
Baghdad  From  1952  to  1954  he  was  on  loan 
from  the  Department  of  State  ti>  the  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce  as  International  econ- 
omist and   area  specialist  on  the  Near  East 

The  following  2  years  he  served  is  eco- 
nomic officer  at  the  American  Embiussy  In 
London  He  was  a  profes-slonal  star!  mem- 
ber of  the  D  .S  Con\mlttee  on  Small  Busi- 
ness for  3  years,  later  serving  a  year  as 
counsel  for  the  committee 


August  I 

He     returned     to     Smlthfteld,    wher 
mother   lives,    to    practice   law   with  thl  i!^ 
of  Levlnson  and  Levlnson  lu  1959     a  m 
ber  of  the  Johnston  County  Welfare  B<^' 
he    was    North    Carolina    State   chalrnaT!! 
the   March   of   Dimes  In    1960  and  19fli     p 
received   the   Smithtleld    Junior  Ch&mbfr  irf 
Conimfrce    dl.st Ingulshed    service    award 

Man  of  the  Year"  for  I960  Long  an  J* 
tlve  member  of  Centenary  Methodist  Church" 
he  taught  a  Sunday  schc^il  class  He  »u 
also  on  the  Tuscarora  Boy  Scout  Council 


AID    TO    IIUMPliRET 

In  1961  he  wiis  assigned  as  an  aid  to  th* 
deputy  majority  leader  Senator  Hcbot  R 
H'  MPHREv  at  the  Senator'.s  request  to  ir»Tt| 
with  him  to  the  Near  East 

"During  the  slightly  less  than  3  week*  »» 
were  gone  Senator  Hi'mfhrky  conferred  wm 
the  chiefs  of  stale  of  five  countries  within 
an  8-day  period,"  he  said  "I  was  prlvUen^ 
to  participate  in  dl.scusMons  the  Senator  held 
with  the  then  Prime  Minister  Ben  Guoon 
of  Israel,  and  the  then  Prime  Minister  Coo- 
sLantlne  Caramanlis  of  Greece  While  In  Jor- 
dan  we  met  with  King  Hussein." 

Collecting  clippings  has  been  one  of  BUli 
hobbles  since  he  was  In  school  and  he  en- 
Joys  thumbing  through  them  on  subjectt 
ranging  from  the  Italian-Ethiopian  cam- 
paign and  the  Spanish  ClvU  War  to  the  Slno- 
Japant'se  War 

During  his  boyhixx!  his  f.ither.  the  Ut« 
Charles  A  Creech,  tinjk  Bill  to  practlc»llj 
every  section  of  North  Carolina  "He  wu 
State  superintendent  of  prison  campe  and 
farms  there  were  over  90  of  each —and  I 
used  to  go  with  lilm  to  visit  them  We  alio 
visited  central  prl.'-on  In  Raleigh  frequent- 
ly. Dad  was  Interested  In  traveling  and  in 
people  all  kinds  of  people  He  felt  ihit 
everyone  had  something  to  offer  and  th»*. 
each  of  us  could  learn  a  great  deal  from 
others. 

FNCOCRACED     BY     FATHER 

"He  was  particularly  interested  In  govern- 
ment. In  hl&tory  and  politics  and  he  hftd  1 
broad  social  consciousness  He  encouraged 
my  interest  In  these  and  so  many  other  sub- 
jects when  I  was  a  boy.  Dad  was  lntere««l 
In  prison  reform,  in  Imp.-ovlng  condltloni. 
In  work  projects.  In  rehabilitative  prognuni 
designed  to  train  these  men  to  become  uaeTi 
citizens.  He  even  assisted  one  prisoner  l£ 
reading  law  After  the  man  was  reletwd 
from  prlscjn,  he  passed  the  bar  and  m 
admitted." 

BUI  himself  has  strong  ciaivlctlons  th»t 
one  'if  the  strent'tlis  of  this  country  \a  lU 
deep  concern  for  Its  people  and  the  peopla 
of  other  nations 

"This  is  an  American  heritage — under- 
standing and  compassion  for  others,"  it 
said,  "and  I  think  Americans  who  trtTCi 
to  other  countries  feel   this  keenly  " 

BUI  Is  a  graduate  of  the  University  of 
North  Carolina  with  an  AB  In  poUUci 
science:  attended  the  University  of  Oslo 
Bllndern,  N<'rway;  studied  history  and  eco- 
nomics at  George  Washlngt^in  University, 
received  a  certificate  In  English  and  Coo- 
paj-atlve  Law.  City  of  London  Law  School 
and  has  an  LL  B  degree  from  Georgetown 
Unlve-slty 

Li\st  fall  the  American  Bar  Association 
J  urnal  carried  an  .irtlcle  by  him  on  servlc^ 
men's  rights  and  18  bills  were  Introduced 
as  a  result  tjf  the  subcommittee's  work  li 
this  area.  Although  BUI  lives  In  Washing- 
ton, he  maintains  close  ties  with  his  hom^ 
town,  where  he  visits  his  mother  frequentlj 
He  Is  a  member  of  the  Johnston  County 
Historical  Society.  Is  interested  In  the  Ben- 
tonvUIe  Battleground  Restoration  and  k 
furnishing  a  room  at  the  Harper  House.  H« 
was  on  the  1964  Governor's  Symphony  B»C 
Committee  In  Wa.shlngton,  he  Is  on  tli« 
board  of  directors  of  the  capital  chapter  ct 
the  National  Foundation 
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„    ..  in  demand  as  a  speaker  on  consti- 

.    .1  law  and  hU  engagements  have  taken 

w<*°°*  '    schools  and  a  number  of  national 

»*,!;'   in  various  States,  including  an  ad- 

to   Peace    Corps    trainees    at    Indiana 

(jnlverslty      ^^^___^_^^__ 

mKALS  PROGRAM.  AND  RESPONSI- 
'"^^'  BIUTY 

Mr  McGOVERN.     Mr.  President,  on 

*  23  the  distinguished  senior  Senator 
Zn  Minnesota    I  Mr.   Humphrey!,  ad- 
CLd  the   Women's  National   Demo- 
llHcClub  in  Washington.  D.C.    It  was 
^extremely  inspiring  address.    Senator 
HunpHBEY  addressed  his  feUow  Demo- 
^ts  on  the  principles  on  which  that 
^ly— or  aiiv  party— should  campaign. 
Politics  is  not  simply  the  use  of  power,  he 
«ld'  rather,  the  best  politics  is  the  exer- 
cL  of  responsibility.    He  urged  his  party 
to  take  the  high  road  of  principle,  of 
ide&lism,  and  of  vision.    To  win  an  elec- 
tion is  not  the  only  task  of  a  political 
p^rty  it  must  also  hold  itself  to  a  higher 
t^'of  deserving  to  win  an  election.    A 
party  asks  for  the  privilege  of  governing. 
It  has  a  public  trust.     Any  party  must 
remind  itself  of  this  constantly. 

This  political  address  by  Senator  Hum- 
phrey achieved  the  high  plane  and  ex- 
emplified the  quality  of  moral  responsi- 
bility in  which  politics  can  and  should 
be  conducted.  Senator  Humphrey  hopes, 
iS  do  I.  that  the  coming  national  cam- 
paign will  have  this  quality.  He  has  so 
uj^ed  his  party.  I  commend  the  spirit 
of  his  address  to  the  members  of  all  par- 
Ues:  and  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
ihe  address  be  printed  at  this  point  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Laborers  Wortht  or  the  HmK 
(Address  of  Senator  Httbebt  H.   Humphrbt. 
Democrat,  of  Minnesota,  to  Women's  Na- 
tional   Democratic    Club,    June    23.    1964, 
Washington.  D.C.) 

I  wish  to  pay  my  respects  this  evening  to 
the  Women's  Democratic  Club  for  the  great 
role  It  has  played  In  the  big  decisions  of 
.^taerlcan  politics.  The  Democratic  Party 
and  the  .American  people  are  in  your  debt. 

I  do  not  come  here  to  convince  you  of  the 
many  .virtues  of  the  Democratic  Party. 
lUther  I  am  delighted  to  come  to  share  an 
advocacy  Democrats  are  essentially  advo- 
cates Let  those  dwell  In  negation  who  are 
not  sure  what  they  believe.  I  believe  in  ad- 
v«acy  In  the  affirmation  of  a  positive  faith. 
Here  I  find  myself  at  home. 

Of  course  there  must  be  substance  to  our 
enthuEuusni  We  must  weigh  causes  care- 
fully and  kx)k  at  the  great  issues  with  the 
Impartiality  of  a  judge.  But  I  have  looked 
«i  the  causes  t-o  which  we  have  given  devo- 
tion I  have  weighed  the  Issues,  and  I  have 
come  up  with  one  conclusion:  We  have  been 
right-  the  Democratic  Party  is  worthy  of  the 
puhllc  trust. 

I  need  not  remind  you  either  that  this  is 
&n  election  year.  And  we  must  not  under- 
esUmate  the  Importance  of  this  election  year. 
I  believe  that  this  coming  campaign  will  l>e 
Jiwder  fought  than  many  of  us  now  believe. 
Therefore  11  Is  our  duty  now  to  take  an  in- 
ventory, to  find  out  wliere  we  stand,  to  ask 
what  we  have  been  doing  and  where  we  are 
going.  In  short  we  must  give  a  fair  account 
to  the  American  people  of  our  stewardship. 
We  owe  that  to  the  people  and  we  owe  it  to 
ourselves     To  govern  is  a  responsibility.    It 
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does  not  permit  the  extravagance  of  emo- 
tional or  irrational  behavior. 

I  know  that  a  new  sense  of  responsibility 
came  to  me  when  I  took  the  job  as  the  ma- 
jority whip  in  the  U.S.  Senate  In  January 
1961.  'When  I  assvimed  that  responsibility  I 
sacrificed  a  certain  freedom  of  action.  One 
cannot  take  on  the  responsibility  of  leader- 
ship without  taking  on  some  extra  burdens  of 
responsibility.  It  takes  more  self -discipline. 
And  if  you  ask  discipline  from  others,  you 
must  have  it  yourself. 

When  the  Democratic  Party,  through  its 
elected  President — our  late  and  beloved  John 
Fitzgerald  Kennedy — took  on  the  task  of  gov- 
erning this  Nation,  it  also  assumed  many 
duties  and  many  responsibilities.  The  Na- 
tion was  confronted  with  a  host  of  serious 
problems.  But  when  John  Kennedy,  with  a 
hunilllty  that  sensed  fully  the  magnitude  of 
those  problems,  said  simply,  "I  welcome 
them."  he  made  us  all  more  adequate  to  our 
duties. 

I  am  not  here  to  recount  history.  The 
key  to  the  success  of  the  Democratic  Party 
is  to  attack  the  problems  of  the  present  and 
to  look  to  the  future.  We  feel  no  mandate 
to  dwell  in  the  past,  much  less  attempt  the 
impossible  of  returning  to  It.  We  would 
use  the  inspiration  of  the  past,  Its  source  of 
reference,  its  residue  of  experience,  to  meet 
the  new  duties  of  new  occasions.  From  the 
past  we  have  learned  the  lessons  of  respon- 
sibility. 

Only  the  inexperienced  in  politics  dream 
of  the  luxury  of  being  freewheelers.  Only 
the  neophyte  thlnlcs  he  can — or  even 
should — be  able  to  pick  and  choose  as  he 
pleases,  with  an  untrammeled  Independence 
of  action  on  all  Issues  and  occasions.  In 
conscience  he  may  have  liberty,  but  like- 
wise in  conscience  he  is  denied  license.  The 
Democratic  Party  has  learned  that. 

This  party  has  governed  this  Nation  since 
1933.  'With  the  exception  of  8  years.  And 
in  6  of  those  8  years,  the  Democratic  Party 
had  a  majority  in  the  Congress.  We  have 
learned  that  we  have  no  right  to  be  frivolous. 
We  have  learned  that  we  have  no  right  to 
look  lightly  on  any  subject  or  Issue  of  the 
day.  We  have  learned  in  each  year  to  ask 
otu-selves:  "Have  we  kept  the  public  trust? 
Has  the  public  consensus  been  found?  Have 
we  protected  not  only  the  heritage  of  the 
past,  but  the  options  of  those  unborn?" 

A  party  in  power  for  a  long  period  of 
time  may  drain  Itself  of  leadership,  or  t)e- 
come  complacent.  Equally,  a  party  long  out 
of  power  is  tempted  to  seek  control  for  the 
sake  of  control — to  assault  In  desperation 
what  It  has  not  earned  in  merit. 

I  can  speak  best  for  the  Democratic  Party. 
That  party  has  been  responsible  to  its  trust. 
The  Democratic  Party  has  been  able  to  re- 
ceive new  strength.  It  has  drawn  a  fresh 
vitality,  year  after  year  for  more  than  30 
years. 

President  Lyndon  Johnson  has  long  been 
a  leader  in  the  Democratic  Party.  One  par- 
ticular attribute  of  character — one  great 
hallmark  of  his  leadership— began  when 
he  was  the  majority  leader  of  the  Senate 
during  the  6  years  of  the  Eisenhower  ad- 
ministration when  the  Democratic  Party 
controlled  the  Congress.  Lyndon  Johnson 
teught  us  in  those  years,  he  preached  to  us, 
lectured  us — and  sometimes  cajoled  us  if 
you  like — on  the  theme  of  the  Democratic 
Party  being  responsible  to  the  whole  Na- 
tion. He  cautioned  not  to  be  loose  on  fiscal 
policy.  He  reminded  us  that  foreign  pol- 
icy was  alxjve  partisanship.  On  any  and 
every  domestic  issue  he  counseled  us  on  the 
duty  of  a  party  entrusted  with  the  respon- 
sibllitleB  of  a  majority. 

Today  the  President  of  the  United  States 
still  exemplifies  in  word  and  deed  the  same 
thought,  the  same  philosophy,  and  doctrine 
which  he  gave  us  then  as  the  Senate  ma- 


jority leader.  He  insists  that  the  Democratic 
Party  be  a  party  of  responsibility.  And  so 
I  emphasize  tonight  the  theme  of  responsi- 
bility—the theme  of  being  laborers  worthy 
of  the  hire  in  the  vineyard  of  democracy. 

Perhaps  anyone  can  preach.  At  least  the 
world  is  full  of  good  advice.  President  John- 
son has  not  been  content  with  mere  preach- 
ment. Prom  the  heritage  of  the  American 
past,  but  projected  to  the  future,  he  has 
captured  that  vision  which  converts  duty  into 
a  drive.  He  has  created  a  cause  in  which  we 
can  step  forward  to  enlist.  He  has  recovered 
the  eternal  wisdom  that  Vwlthout  vision  the 
people  perish."  We  have  t>een  given  the 
vision  of  "the  great  society."  It  is  the 
same  vision  of  the  Founding  Fathers.  But 
it  Is  the  Idiom  of  the  20th  century,  and  chal- 
lenges our  greater  powers  to  achieve  it.  The 
American  ideal  has  been  made  fresh  again. 
People  need  Ideals,  not  just  ideas.  It  taies 
Ideals  to  lift  a  man,  a  nation,  a  party — to  re- 
store a  spirit  and  fortify  a  will.  It  takes  an 
Ideal  to  lead. 

I  have  said  that  President  Johnson  drew 
his  ideal  of  the  great  society  from  the  spirit 
of  the  American  past,  from  the  dream  that 
brought  forth  on  this  continent  "a  new  na- 
tion, conceived  in   liberty  and  dedicated  to 
the    proposition    that   all    men    are    created 
equal."     President  Johnson  has  also  drawn 
his  Ideals  from  the  great  commitments  of  the 
Democratic  Party.     Most  recently,  President 
Kennedy    described    our    goal    as    "the    new 
frontier."     That  was  his  way  of  putting  the 
challenge   of   new   opportunities   before   this 
land  and  people.     Partly  in  jest,  one  may  say 
of  another  political  party  that  instead  of  a 
new  frontier,  it  has  been  groping  in  vain  for 
a  "lost  horizon." 

In  a  recent  telecast.  President  Johnson, 
gave  a  simple  definition,  without  slogans, 
of  the  "great  society."  Reporters  asked 
him:  "Mr.  President,  Franklin  Roosevelt  had 
the  New  Deal;  Harry  Truman  had  the  Pair 
Deal;  John  Kennedy  had  the  New  Frontier. 
What  will  you  call  your  administration?"  In 
the  quiet,  restrained  and  thoughtful  manner 
so  characteristic  of  him.  President  Johnson 
replied:  "I  suppose  tliat  what  this  admin- 
istration seeks  for  the  American  people  is  a 
better  deal,  a  better  life,  a  better  world,  a 
set  of  better  circumstances,  not  only  for  the 
many,  but  for  the  few." 

This  is  an  enduring  commitment  of  the 
Democratic  Party.  As  Franklin  Roosevelt. 
the  early  mentor  of  Lyndon  Jolmson  stated 
It.  we  do  not  seek  to  have  government  add 
to  those  who  already  have  too  much.  We 
seek  a  government  that  makes  it  possible  for 
those  with  too  little  to  have  enough.  There 
is  no  need  to  enhance  the  privilege  of  a  few. 
There  is  need  to  give  opportunity  to  all. 

I  am  emphasizing  responsibility,  vision, 
and  the  Ijetter  life  tonight  becatise  I  want 
Democrats  to  recognize  in  this  year  of  1964, 
that  our  task  is  to  maintain  the  high  ground 
of  idealism.  It  is  our  duty  to  take  the  high- 
road of  principle.  Our  job  is  to  speak  up  for 
America  at  Its  best;  for  America  as  we  want 
It  to  be,  and  the  world  as  it  must  become 
if  there  is  to  be  peace  on  earth.  This  is 
the  responsibility  we  must  not  fail.  I  do 
not  say  we  would  lose  the  election  if  we 
lowered  our  gaze.  Elections  can  be  won  on 
lower  roads  as  well  as  higher.  Politicians 
can  win  elections,  but  only  statesmen  deserve 
to.  I  want  the  Democratic  Party  on  the  high 
road.  I  want  us  to  win  t>ecause  we  are  re- 
sponsible to  the  trust  we  seek — the  trtist  of 
all  Americans. 

I  say  this  because  frankly  I  have  the  feel- 
ing that  we  shall  be  opposed  this  year  with 
more  desperation  than  usual.  Our  opposi- 
tion will  appeal  to  the  passions  of  the  peo- 
ple instead  of  to  reason.  There  may  even 
be  a  tendency  to  pit  group  against  group, 
or  section  against  section;  to  divide  the 
house  of  America  instead  of  to  imlte  it.     I 
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hop*  It  will  not  be  to,  but  I  believe  It  may 
be  K>.  In  any  caee  we  must  shun  every 
temptaUoD  to  travel  such  a  road.  Any  party 
that  takM  that  route  will  be  unworthy  of  the 
public  truat.  even  though  it  wins  the  elec- 
tion. 

What  thla  Senator  seeks  to  do  tonight  then. 
Is  to  ramlnd  you  of  the  high  ground,  to  ask 
you  to  itand  this  year  even  a  little  taller,  to 
draw  even  more  deeply  of  a  cleaner  air,  to 
think  even  more  In  terms  of  political  refine- 
ment. I  ask  you  to  set  yuur  standards  a 
notch  higher  than  usual,  and  don't  be  alralcJ 
of  such  a  stand. 

You  have  asked  me  to  speak  also  of  civil 
rights  and  the  legislative  record.  I  am 
pleased  to  do  so  because  I  believe  that  the 
record  of  the  Democratic  Party  here  gives 
substance  and  texture  to  the  theme  I  wuuld 
leave  with  you  of  meriting  the  public  trust 
We  have  kept  the  faith 

Let  me  be  brief  on  civil  rights- -you  an 
read  the  papers—  and  clarify  the  Issue  as  I 
have  seen  It. 

I  became  Involved  In  clvU  rights  long  be- 
fore I  ever  came  to  Congress  My  concerns 
began  In  a  small  town  In  South  Dakota. 
They  continued  later  in  a  city  in  MlnnesoU 
The  husband  of  Jane  Preem  m  Orvl'.le 
Freeman — was  a  y')ung  lawyer  just  graduated 
from  the  University  of  Minnesota,  and  was 
helping  me,  without  pay.  when  I  wa.^  mayor 
of  Minneapolis  Orvllle  Freeman  wrote  the 
flrat  municipal  fair  employment  practice 
ordinance  that  was  ever  written  In  the 
United  States  of  America  We  passed  it  We 
made  It  a  fact  of  law 

Civil  rights  has  n  )th!ng  to  do  with  (getting 
a  Negro  vote  The  Democratic  Party  has 
been  getting  Negro  votes  without  clvU  rUhts 
legislation,  I  am  not  .sure  that  being  for 
clvU  rights  la  a  plu.s  l.ssue  in  getting  vrtes 

Civil  rights  Is  (111  l.ssue  of  morality  It  Is 
an  lasue  that  goes  to  the  heart  of  the  whole 
struggle  In  the  world  today  It  Ls  the  Issue 
between  the  Communist  and  the  freeman 
It  la  the  lasue  between  those  who  believe 
In  colonlallam  and  those  who  believe  In 
democracy.  It  Is  an  Issue  of  hu.Tinn  dignity 
ClvU  rlghta  transcends  any  and  all  political 
parties.  It  goes  to  the  core  of  democratic 
thought  and  experience 

Speaking  for  the  Democratic  Party  we 
have  no  choice  as  a  party  worthy  of  the 
respect  of  the  Nation  exf'ept  to  come  to  ^rlpe 
In  our  own  community  with  the  l.ssue  of 
human  dignity.  You  cannot  treat  people  In 
a  society  that  Is  supposed  to  be  unltt^l  - 
the  United  States  of  .\merlca— as  if  some 
persons  are  Inferior  to  others  You  cannot 
have  a  flrat-class  cltlzen.^hlp  for  some  and 
second-class  citizenship  for  others  You  can- 
not deny  the  morality  of  human  dl.<nlty  and 
survive  as  a  free  people  .\nd  so  the  Demo- 
cratic Party  came  to  s^rlpa  with  the  Issur  -^f 
human  rights  and  constitutional  guarantees 
Tonight.  In  this  Democratic  club,  I  want 
to  praise  my  Republican  iissoclates  who  put 
their  country  above  party  Bec.iu.se  of  this. 
our  Nation,  and  we  as  eU-cted  represenui- 
tlves  of  the  people  without  reg-^rd  to  party, 
were  able  to  pass  civil  rights  legislation 
which  was  long  overdue  The  civil  rights 
legislation  Just  passed  will  do  more  for  this 
country  at  home  and  abroad  In  the  days  to 
come  than  any  single  act  of  this  century 

The  clTtl  rights  la«tue  illustrates  tliat  ideal- 
ism is  the  best  politics  The  essence  of 
politics  Is  not  power  Politics  deals  with 
power  to  be  sure — but  under  the  moral  Im- 
perative to  order  it  with  Justice  The  essence 
of  politics  Is  to  ask  the  continuing  question 
"What  la  right:  what  Is  Jusf"— «md  to  find 
the  answers  a  conscience  can  live  with  This 
Is  the  obligation  of  a  free  society 

In  the  main  the  Democ.-^atic  Party  has  done 
well  with  this  obligation  No  political  party 
can  clahn  perfection  A  political  party  after 
all.  Is  made  up  of  people  We  are  many 
different  people  In  America,  with  manv  dif- 


ferent attitudes  America  Is  a  large  country 
There  are  many  different  cultural  patterns, 
diverse  social  and  economic  Interests,  and 
many  variant  visions  of  what  Is  ginxl  The 
rich  diversity  (jf  the  .\nierlcan  pluralism  Is 
Its  greatest  strengtJv  but  It  sets  a  pare  of 
movement  In  terms  of  what  we  can  do  to- 
gether 

I  do  not  be!leve  anv  section  of  this  coun- 
try can  be  condemned  as  being  the  only  sec- 
tion that  practices  discrimination  Nor  do  I 
believe  any  section  of  this  country  has  a 
monopoly  on  Justice  In  some  places  .seg- 
regation and  discrimination  have  been  sanc- 
tioned by  I.iw  In  others  It  has  been  enforced 
by  habit  and  custom  .Neither  Is  gfwxl  and 
I  shall  be  the  first  to  admit  th.it  It  will  be 
harder  to  fra-se  the  custom  of  prejudice  than 
It  WH.s   to  remove  the  liiequuy  In   the  law 

We  have  succeeded  In  establLshlng  a  frame- 
work In  the  law.  within  which  we  can  put 
toe  burden  where  It  belongs — on  our  hetvrts 
an  1  .-p!r;t.s  to  Work  out  the  problems  of 
human  relations  The  wounds  of  the  con- 
troversy have  been  ended  The  time  of  heal- 
ln»j  has  cmiy  begiui 

It  is  a  wo.iderful  wonderful  feeling,  how- 
eve.-,  to  knt  w  tnat  thi.s  country  ha.s  finally 
reartlrmed  the  faith  It  declaretl  In  1776  We 
have  found  a«aJn  that  d<JCtnne  of  the  In- 
alienable rights  gr.mted  to  every  man  by 
hu  Creator -the  rights  of  life.  Ubertv.  and 
the  piirsult  of  happiness.  As  we  have  found 
again  our  own  Inner  htart  we  are  entitled 
once  again  to  a  decent  rest)e<t  from  the  opin- 
I'lns  <  f  mankind  It  will  serve  u^  well  In 
the  difficult  days  aht-ad 

As  for  the  legi.slative  record  of  the  Demo- 
cratic Party  In  recent  years,  it  .sho'ikl  give 
a  pardonable  pride  to  any  party  As  a  Demo- 
crat I  am  proud  of  it 

Less  than  a  year  ago  the  newspajjers  were 
giving  the  88th  Congress  a  bad  time  The 
88th,  they  said,  was  a  "do-nothtng  Congress  " 
It  wad    'paralyzed   "     It  was  In  a    "logjam" 

Last  September  I  was  in  New  Y'  rk  and 
speaking  on  the  88th  Congress  1  quoted 
generously  from  the  press  I  quoted  the 
coiidemnatlons  of  Congre.ss  as  fumbling 
bumbling,  dropping  the  ball,  failing  to  ci,me 
If)  grips  with  the  Issues  of  our  time,"  et 
cetera  Then  I  revealed  that  my  quotations 
were  from  a  report  In  the  New  York  Times 
on  the  63d  Coagresfc    -not   the  8«th 

There  never  luis  been  a  time  when  there 
has  not  been  criticism  of  the  elected  repre- 
sentatives of  the  .\merlcan  (leop'.e  In  C<'n- 
gress.  I  suppose  this  Is  to  be  expected  lUid 
somewhat  desired  But,  as  I  say  when  I  am 
out  In  Minnesota  on  the  hustings:  'No  mat- 
ter how  w.irm  the  hen.  It  takes  21  days  to 
hatch  iu\  egg  •"  No  matter  how  diligent  the 
Congress,  how  able  the  leadership,  or  how  In- 
ept. It  takes  a  certain  amount  of  time  tc 
pri<?e.ss  legislation 

I  ask  my  fellow  Democrats  and  fellow  citi- 
zens this  year,  however,  to  remember  the 
87;h  and  88th  Congresses  Th(.)ee  are  the 
Congress  that  you  must  base  your  appeal 
to  the  voters  on- -and  believe  me,  you  can  do 
It  with  pleasure  The  87th  Congress,  1st 
and  2d  sessions,  was  a  remarkable  Con- 
gress The  88th  will  go  down  In  history  with 
many,  many  mertt  badges  and  many  many 
awards      Let  me  review  the  record 

First  of  all,  don't  forget,  my  fellow  .Amer- 
icans where  you  were  on  January  li*.  1961 
Y  >u  were  not  only  In  a  Wa.shlngton  snow- 
storm You  were  in  an  America  that  was  In 
retreat  You  were  In  a  nation  that  was  be- 
ginning to  lose  Its  8en.se  of  dignity  and  [lower 
and  majesty  You  were  In  a  nation  where  the 
economy  was  faltering  The  rate  of  unem- 
ployment wa.s  rl.sing  niplrtlv  and  the  gold 
reserve  was  lenvlng  the  country  People  tend 
N)  f  .rge'  things  Mke  this 

One  day  later,  on  January  20  19*11,  a  brave, 
brilliant  vital.  Intelligent  young  man.  elected 
In  a  hard-fought  campaign  by  a  very  close 
margin,    stood    before    the    Amerlc.m    people 
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and  called  them  to  action 
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tain    trumpet    he   sounded      It  wu'i 
charge  from  the  trumpet  to  go  forth  tivi 
the  country  moving  agRin  "''■H 

President  Kennedys  challenge  mutt  m. 
be  vivid  In  our  memories  "Ask  not  JS 
your  country  can  do  for  you"  he  said  ^ 
what  you  can  do  for  your  country  '•  V-f* 
he  reminded  "If  a  free  society  caonotSl 
the  m.mv  who  are  poor.  It  cannot  nn  i2 
few  who  are  rich  '  On  what  was  to  be» 
curring  theme  of  peiice  he  noted  "Xtt"" 
never  negotiate  out  of  fear.  But  let  uj^i^ 
fear  to  negotiate  •  He  was  electrlfyin.^ 
tripped  not  only  his  fellow  Amerloias^SI 
found  tlie  ears  of  mankind  around  thewefW 
Speaking  of  many  problems,  he  said  «». 
ply  -Let  us  begin  "  And  we  did  tMHn 
Your  Congress  and  your  Executive  wotM 
together  from  the  beginning.  We  did  ml 
perform  miracles  but  we  did  begin  the  Jok 
of  governing.  We  suirted  to  rebuild  our  f o^ 
eign  policy  We  began  to  strengthen  ovi 
national  security  We  started  on  danjitjc 
Isbwes  of  many  kinds,  not  least  being  to  In- 
prove  the  economy 

It  IS  no  miracle  or  mystery  why  Mr.  Khnj. 
shchev  Is  more  respectful  of  the  United 
Suites  of  America  today  tlian  he  was.  lata 
say.  5  years  ago  Today  he  confronts  a  u- 
tlon  with  superlative  power.  He  knowi  that 
we  have  the  will  tt.  use  that  power  If  nec» 
sarv.  the  self-confidence  to  restrain  It  wba 
It  Is  not  needed,  and  the  wisdom  to  kaov 
the  difTerence  He  respects  a  flrmnew  thu 
Is  not  belligerent  and  he  does  not  mitiit, 
forbear. Hue  f(X  weakness 

Mr  Khrushchev  knows  also  that  he  oqD' 
fronts  a  nation  that  Is  as  strong  economlallj 
as  It  Is  politically  and  militarily  And  It  h 
not  any  miracle  that  we  have  this  stren|th 
because  we  plannetl  to  have  It  that  wsy.  Wt 
started  out  with  one  program  aftsr  tki 
other — housing,  minimum  wage  social  itcn- 
rltv.  agriculture,  investment-tax  credit.  Wi 
did  begin 

The  Democratic  Party  has  always  lacluM 
labor  minority  groups  and  various  unds- 
prlvtleced  In  the  consensus  It  has  8ou|ht 
We  sh.iU  continue  to  do  so  of  course,  u  i 
party  of  all  the  people  Yet  I  want  you  to 
remember  also  that  no  political  party  la  tht 
history  of  America  has  ever  been  more  re- 
sponsible and  more  earnest  about  the  Ameri- 
can system  of  free  enterprise,  than  haa  tbt 
Democratic  administration  of  Kennedy  ud 
Johnson.  We  have  legislated  tax  credltt 
We  have  given  accelerated  depreciation  al- 
lowances We  have  pas.sed  In  this  88th  Con- 
gress the  greatest  and  hugcst  tax  reductlot 
in  the  history  of  this  Republic  The  purpo* 
has  been  to  free  the  productive  powers  of  oui 
private  economy  to  achieve  \t.s  potential  li 
growth,  and  Its  power  to  service  our  peopk 
In  Jobs  as  well  as  gixxls  and  services. 

We  can  remember  the  87th  and  88lh  Con- 
gresses for  higher  education.  Not  since  Ufc 
•Ime  of  Abrahum  Lincoln  has  there  !>•• 
enacted  a  broader  program  for  educatktt 
We  have  net  yet  finished  this  task,  but  s« 
have  made  a   great   and  significant  start. 

The  Democratic  a7th  Congress  gave  Am*- 
lea  the  Trade  and  ExfKirt  Expansion  Act  We 
arc  prepared  for  w^rld  trade  competition. 
We  seek  new  markets.  We  are  expanding o« 
commerce 

If  the  88th  win  be  known  as  the  EducstJoc 
Congress,  it  will  also  be  known  as  the  Health 
Congress  This  Congress  launched  for  tin 
first  time  by  the  Government,  a  frontal  tV 
tack  upon  mental  health  and  the  problemK' 
mental  retardation 

For  passlnR  civil  rights  legislation  the  88tt 
win   be  known  as  the  Freedom  Congresa. 

The  88th  will  also  be  the  Congress  of  IBO- 
nnmlc  Opportunity  for  Its  programs  of  pub- 
lic works,  area  redevelopment,  tax  credit.  Mitf 
tax  reduction,  and  the  war  on  poverty. 

These  are  some  of  the  milestones  we  «* 
take  to  the  American  people. 
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MM  had  our  heartaches  in  the  past  4 
^  Jnd  much  to  grieve  about.  But  what 
^  tt  waa  of  our  whole  system  ol  Oov- 
*JIIlit  and  of  our  people  on  that  black  Prl- 
fTNovember  22,  1963.  I  do  not  wUh  to 
^  on  those  emotions.  SulBce  it  to  say 
,  all  of  US,  With  millions  around  the 
**L  felt  the  pain  of  suffering  and  sorrow. 
iSTTmerlca  did  not  stop  moving.  And  I 
!!Lm»  that  Just  as  John  F.  Kennedy  will 
•SfSTbe  remembered  for  saying  "I^t  us 
'^r-  the  words  of  Lyndon  Johnson  in  ad- 
!lS.'to  Congress  on  the  27th  of  November 
JJVao  be  immortal.     They  were:   "Let  us 

*?want  to  sav  to  Democrats  here  tonight 
't  thla  comm"ltment  to  continuity  Is  more 
ttaa  a  political  commitment  to  a  man.  Ours 
?T  commitment  to  the  American  people. 
(L,  18  a  commitment  to  the  platform  we 
^out  in  1960  It  Is  a  commitment  to 
^Onue  the  Kennedy-Johnson  program  de- 
^oped  m  concert  with  the  leaders  of  Con- 

ffftt- 

I  believe  that  I  have  been  a  part  of  those 
iHKUMlons  I  have  heard  the  President  of 
^t  Cnlted  States  speak  to  his  legislative 
aeutenants  and  to  his  Vice  President.  I  have 
iaird  the  Vice  President  of  the  United  States 
jnf  his  views  ui  the  President.  I  witnessed 
tut  formation  and  development  of  the  pro- 
pyl we  call  the  Kennedy-Johnson  admln- 
airaUoD  program.  I  watched  these  two  men 
lerelop  It  together  and  I  saw  what  went 
into  It. 

President  Johnson  then  was  no  stranger  to 
■ju  tasks  It  became  his  to  administer.  He 
came  into  it  as  a  working  partner.  When  he 
ipoke  of  continuing,  he  spoke  of  tnat  to 
which  he  had  given  of  his  own  thought,  work, 
ind  energy  And  so  we  did  continue  what 
n  had  begun  We  passed  the  legislation 
Ui*  President  laid  before  us. 

Perhaps  the  best  demonstration  of  it  was 
tlie  passage  by  the  Senate  of  the  United 
Sutea  in  a  vote  of  73  to  27,  of  the  civil  rights 
5111.  Just  1  year  to  the  day  after  President 
Kennedy  sent  the  legislation  to  the  Congress. 
That  was  'Let  us  continue." 

We  can  go  to  the  American  people  with 
ihu  record  I  believe  that  the  American  j)eo- 
ple  will  resp<ind  as  the  master  of  the  house 
reaponded  to  those  servants  who  used  their 
talents  well 

The  Democratic  Party  has  not  burled  its 
talents  It  has  Invested  them  for  the  wel- 
fare and  Improvement  of  the  people  It  serves, 
and  I  believe  the  people  will  continue  our 
itewardshlp 

I  want  to  emphasize  tonight  that  Just  as 
President  Johnson  has  put  vision  into  a 
duty,  he  has  added  humanity  to  statistics. 
Our  record  tonight  Is  not  embalmed  in  eco- 
nomic indicators.  In  bits  of  information  that 
the  gross  national  product  has  soared  well 
over  »600  blllldn,  or  the  other  charts  that 
lay  we  are  Indeed  moving  ahead. 

President  Johnson's  eye  has  fallen  on  the 
uidivldual    who    cannot    be    pictured    on    a 
Staph      He    has    noticed    the    persons    who 
have  fallen  through  the  cracks  of  the  affluent 
•ociety.  the  Impoverished  elderly  lost  on  the 
back  street,   the   nameless  youth  who  cant 
gft  a  Job.   the    man    whose   skill    has   been 
made  obsolete  but  he  still  has  a  family  to 
•upport      Lyndon   Johnson   has    noted   this 
with  the   eye    of    compassion.      He   has   re- 
aunded  us  that  to  do  something  about  It 
1«  part  of  our  spiritual  doctrine,  and  there- 
fore must  be  part  of  our  political  doctrine. 

In  the  midst  then  of  unprecedented  pros- 
perity the  President  has  called  attention  to 
unfinished  business.  He  Is  unconcerned 
^bout  what  the  Communists  may  make  of 
It  a«  propaganda  abroad,  or  what  any  po- 
litical critics  may  say  at  home.  He  has 
Identified  a  flaw  In  our  social  body  and  has 
declared  without  qualification  that  "we  are 
going  to  declare  war  on  poverty  in  America." 
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It  Is  not  only  the  poverty  of  the  purse, 
not  only  the  poverty  of  Income,  which  must 
be  conquered.  It  Is  the  poverty  of  the  spirit, 
the  poverty  of  Illiteracy,  the  poverty  of  sick- 
ness, the  poverty  of  hopelessness,  the  poverty 
of  frustration,  and  the  poverty  of  bitterness 
that  must  be  vanquished.  The  President 
has  not  asked  for  a  token  battle.  He  has 
demanded  an  all-out  war.  This  is  a  new 
challenge  to  the  American  conscience. 

There  Is  nothing  new  about  poverty.  The 
Scriptures  record  that  "the  poor  ye  have 
always  with  you."  That  was  not  noted  as 
a  counsel  of  complacency  however,  but  rather 
as  an  urgency  to  help  them.  What  is  new 
about  poverty  today  is  that  we  can  do  some- 
thing about  it.  Therefore  we  must.  We 
have  the  means  to  eliminate  It.  We  are  a 
people  graced  and  blessed  with  the  tech- 
nology, the  science,  the  resources,  the  in- 
telligence adequate  to  give  opportunity  for 
all  above  the  level  of  privation.  We  can  do 
no  other  than  wage  a  war  on  poverty.  We 
have  a  moral  responsibility. 

I  am  delighted  as  a  Democrat  that  I  have 
been  privileged  to  enlist  in  this  cause.  We 
can  win  it  and  we  ought  to  make  It  a  great 
crusade.  We  ought  never  to  rest  one  single 
day  as  a  party  or  as  individuals  until  we 
have  made  sure  that  everyone  in  America 
has  the  opportunity  to  stand  In  economic 
Independence. 

In  the  long  run  this  means  a  major  in- 
vestment In  education  In  America,  for  here 
la   the  chief  source   of   the  new  wealth   in 
America.     The   development   of   brainpower 
plus  character  is  the  key  to  the  great  society. 
We  must  see  to  it  that  everyone  In  America 
has  an  opportunity  for  the  best  of  education 
to  the  limits  of  his  ability.    The  most  serious 
deficit  this  Nation  faces  is  In  education.     It 
is  not  the  budget  deficit  that  Imperils   us. 
It  is  the  Intellectual  deficit  that  Is  allowing 
people  to  fall  behind  in  the  economic  strug- 
gle and  which  is  putting  brakes  on  our  power 
to  create  new  wealth.    We  must  Invest  money 
to  make  money.    We  must  pour  much  more 
of  our  substance  into  education.    This  Is  not 
waste.     ThU  Is  not  even  spending.     This  is 
genuine  investment— this   Is   finding  talent 
and   putting   it   to   work   to   Increase    many 
times   over.     This   party    of   ours    ought    to 
champion  the  cause  of  enlightenment  and 
have  no  fears  of  those  who  talk  about  It  as 
Bi}endlng  and  waste. 

And  we  can  win  the  struggle  to  help  our 
elderly  people.  This  society  has  been  gener- 
ous with  youth.  It  provides  much  for  those 
in  the  full  bloom  of  life.  Surely  we  can,  and 
surely  we  will  provide  for  those  in  the  twi- 
light of  life.  Therefore,  we  can  pass  hospital 
and  nursing  home  care.  We  have  an  obliga- 
tion and  responslbllty  here,  too.  Old  age 
should  be  lived  in  serenity  and  dignity.  The 
young  who  do  not  respect  age,  will  come  to 
hate  their  own  future. 

Brooding  over  all  our  other  concerns,  of 
course.  In  this  latter  half  of  the  20th  cen- 
ttiry,  is  the  concern  for  peace.  Since  the  close 
of  World  War  n  the  world  seemed  to  be  on  a 
slow  but  steady  collision  course  with  disaster. 
The  accelerated  race  for  thermonuclear  weap- 
ons pinned  us  on  a  pervasive  anxiety.  Yet 
since  1961  there  have  been  great  movements 
toward  peace.  The  world  is  not  yet  safe,  and 
peace  is  not  secure,  but  we  have  a  new  lease 
on  hope,  and  a  new  reason  to  believe  that  we 
can  take  the  first  steps  in  a  new  direction 
away  from  war. 

We  began  to  sense  It  In  President  Ken- 
nedy's address  at  American  University  on 
June  10.  1963.  The  point  that  "peace  is  a 
process"  was  made  simply,  but  eloquently 
clear.  Tlie  truth  that  "war  is  not  inevitable" 
was  given  a  new  conviction  and  determina- 
tion. This  address  will  surely  be  one  of  the 
great  state  papers  of  all  time.  If  Democrats, 
Americans,  Republicans  will  study  it.  we 
shall  be  lees  impatient,  we  will  be  more  un- 
derstanding, and  we  shall  have  a  new  deter- 


mination to  heed  the  President's  words  when 
he  said  "we  must  persevere"  in  the  cause  of 
peace. 

In  these  last  4  years  we  have  had  striking 
evidence  of  that  perseverance  for  peace  frcxn 
at  least  four  apostles  of  peace  who  gave  their 
lives  for  it. 

Dag  Hammarskjold  gave  his  life  for  peace 
In  a  very  real  sense.  He  died  in  the  Congo 
while  seeking  the  answers,  relentlessly  ptu-- 
suing  the  formula  for  peace  in  that  jjart  of 
the  world.  Indeed,  the  quest  for  peace  had 
come  to  dominate  his  every  concern  as  Secre- 
tary General  of  the  United  Nations. 

In  these  years,  too,  we  lost  that  great  lady. 
Eleanor  Roosevelt,  and  we  realized  that  she, 
too,  had  given  her  life  for  peace.  She  has 
been  in  this  club  many  times.  She  inspired 
us  so  frequently.  I  never  knew  her  to  speak 
unkindly  of  anyone.  She  died  as  she  lived,  in 
lifelong  dedication  to  the  cause  of  peace. 

We  have  Just  lived  through  a  time  also 
when    a    peasant   who    was   a   parish   priest, 
rose  to  become  the  chief  prince  of  his  church. 
and    gave    his    life    for    peace.      Pope    John 
XXin    wlU    be   remembered   as   will   few   in 
our    time,   or    any    time.      His   great   Easter 
"gift"  as  he  called  it — "Pacem  in  Terris" — ^Is 
one   of   the   most  moving   and   magnificent 
documents   for   peace   and   Justice   that  has 
been  given  to  mankind.    Again  the  overtones 
of  this  message  soared  beyond  its  content. 
He   addressed   "all   men  of  good   will."     His 
astounding  faith  that  there  were  such,  every- 
where, penetrated  both  the  disillusioned  of 
spirit  and  the  hard  of  heart.     He  addressed 
the  natural  reason  of  men,  even  behind  the 
Iron  Curtain.     Perhaps  no  one  in  our  time 
got  closer  to  the  heart  of  humanity  than  did 
Pope  John. 

John  Fitzgerald  Kennedy  gave  his  life  for 
peace — for  peace  at  home  and  abroad.  He 
fell  Indeed  the  victim  of  a  tormented  mind. 
Even  more,  he  was  the  victim  of  a  tormented 
society,  a  society  that  has  been  infected  with 
hate,  bitterness,  and  extremism.  His  was 
indeed  a  sacrifice  for  peace  at  home.  But  a 
world  shared  our  grief  because  they  believed 
his  cause  encompassed  theirs. 

I  could  give  other  evidences  of  change  in 
the  world,  of  movements  in  foreign  policy 
and  In  the  actions  of  nations,  which  would 
also  suggest  that  this  still  untidy  and  restive 
world  Is  wrenching  itself  away  from  the  F>ath 
of  war.    But  what  I  say  to  my  fellow  Demo- 
crats Is  this:  That  because  we  have  had  such 
a   close  association  with   all  of  these  great 
personalities  and  with  all  of  the  policies  and 
programs  I  have  mentioned,  we  cannot  ap- 
proach the  campaign  of   1964  as  if  it  were 
Just    another   election.      It    is    not.    in    any 
sense.     Every  election  in  America  is  impor- 
tant, but  elections  now  In  America  are  vital. 
They  determine  not  only  the  future  of  this 
Republic.    They  hold  in  balance  the  fate  of 
the  world.    Once  again  then  I  make  the  ap- 
peal wdth  which  I  began.     I  appeal  to  the 
Democratic    Party    to    take    the    high    road 
of    principle    and    Ideals;    of    wisdom    and 
cotirage. 

The  American  people  want  to  be  better; 
they  want  to  believe;  they  want  to  be  good; 
they  want  to  have  faith;  they  want  to  have 
ideals.  Above  all  they  want  political  leaders 
and  a  political  party  that  makes  them  under- 
stand the  importance  of  those  ideals.  There- 
fore, whether  we  are  a  precinct  worker,  a 
Congressman,  a  Senator,  an  officer  in  this 
club,  a  member  of  the  Democratic  National 
Committee,  or  Just  a  plain  citizen — whatever 
we  are — we  have  a  responsibility  In  this 
campaign.  We  mtist  be  worthy  in  our  con- 
duct, of  the  memory  of  John  P.  Kennedy. 
We  have  an  obligation  to  carry  forward  the 
declaration  of  faith  and  the  program  of  this 
party  of  Lyndon  Johnson.  We  have  the  obli- 
gation to  prove  that  we  are  worthy  of  the 
faith  and  trust  of  the  American  people  as  a 
party  that  is  responsible,  constructive, 
progressive,  and  idealistic.    In  the  words  of 
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John  Wecley's  great  hymn    We  have  a  cliarge 
to  keep." 

That  l8  why  I  came  to  yni  tonight,  to  urge 
you  to  b«  worthy  of  It      Thank  you 


AMENDMENT  OF  P^ORKIGN  ASSIST- 
ANCE   ACT    OF     1961 

Mr.  MANSFIEUD  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  unfin- 
ished business  be  laid  before  the  Senate 

There  beint;  no  objection,  the  Senate 
resumed  the  consideration  of  the  bill 
(H.R.  11380)  to  amend  further  the  For- 
eign Assistance  Act  of  1961.  a.s  amended. 
and  for  other  purposes. 


AMENDMENTS  TO  NATION. M.  DE- 
FENSE EDUCATION  ACT  AND 
IMPACTED     AREAS     LEGISL.ATION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  Mr  President,  if 
the  distinguished  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relat.ULs  vviil  approve. 
I  should  like  to  ask  unanimous  consent 
temporarily  to  lay  aside  the  pending  busi- 
ness. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the  con- 
sideration of  Calendar  No.  1212.  Senate 
bill  3060.  which  I  understand  will  take 
little  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
bill  will  be  stated  by  title 

The  Lecisl.ative  Clerk  A  bill  'S 
3060)  to  amend  and  e.xtend  the  National 
Defense  Education  Act  of  1958.  and  to 
extend  Public  Laws  815  and  874.  81st 
Congress  <  federally  affected  areas  > 

The  PRESIDING  OFPTCER  Is  th-re 
objection  to  the  reque.st  of  the  Senator 
from  Montana'' 

There  beiriK  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill 

Mr.  MORSE  Mr  Pre.sident,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  professional 
staff  members  of  the  Committee  on  La- 
bor and  Public  Welfare  be  permitted  the 
privilege  of  the  floor  when  Senators  en- 
gage In  debate  durintj  the  discussion  of 
the  bill  S.  3060 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered 

Mr.  MORSE  Mr  President,  in  open- 
ing the  Senate  debate  on  S  3060,  a  bill 
to  extend  for  3  year.s.  and  to  amend  the 
provisions  of  the  various  titles  of  the  Na- 
tional I>efense  Education  Act  of  1958.  and 
which  also  extends  for  2  years  the  provl- 
.slons  of  the  Impacted  areas  letjlslation, 
Public  Laws  815  and  874.  I  wish  to  ex- 
press to  each  of  the  members  of  my  sub- 
committee who  sat  with  me  and  who 
worked  with  me  in  our  e.xecutive  sessions 
my  deepest  appreciation 

This  bill  bears  upon  it  the  mark  of 
our  combined  judgment  in  almost  e'-f>rv 
area.  In  particular,  I  wish  to  express  to 
the  junior  Senator  from  Vermont  (Mr. 
E*ROUTYl  and  to  the  senior  Senator  from 
New  York  FMr.  JavitsI  my  appreciation 
for  their  willingness  without  compromise 
of  principle,  to  work  dillKently  in  ham- 
mering out  conscionable  compromises  of 
language  and  Intent  I  wish  to  thank  al- 
so the  Jimlor  Senator  from  Idaho  TMr 
Jordan],  who  was  most  helpful. 


To  the  '.ery  dusting  uLshed  Senators  on 
my  own  side,  the  senior  Senator  from 
Michikian  fMr  M(  Namara  ' .  the  .senior 
SenaU^ir  from  Texas  ^  Mr  Vakborouck  I . 
the  senior  Senator  from  Pennsylvania 
Mr  Clark  : .  the  senior  Senator  from 
West  Viri.;lnla  Mr  RanhclphI.  and  in 
particular  to  o'lr  belovt-d  chaL-nian.  the 
Senator  from  Alabama  Mr  Hill!,  the 
author  of  the  Hill-Elliott  Aci  of  19.tH 
which  we  now  .seek  to  continue,  I  can 
only  .say.  thank  you  from  ihr  bottom  of 
my  heart  for  tlu^  help  you  have  been  to 
me  and  to  the  boys  and  yirls  of  America 
who  will  bo  the  beneficiaries  of  this  leg- 
islation 

Mr  President,  before  I  present  a  brief 
summary  of  the  principal  provisions  of 
the  bill,  there  is  one  point  I  should  like 
t')  discu.ss  In  our  executive  se.ssicm.  it 
was  Indicated  that  there  were  members 
of  the  committee  who.  althoutrh  they  were 
not  C(xsp»^)n.>ors  of  S  580  upon  iLs  intro- 
duction, neverthele.ss  in  view  of  the  fact 
that  the  bill  then  beini;  reixK^led  was  tiie 
pr(xluct  of  the  combined  Lhmkmt;  of 
members  of  the  committee  on  both  sides 
of  the  aisle,  wisht'd  t<>  iui\e  their  names 
appear  on  the  bill  when  it  was  reported 
We  sou'-:ht  to  find  a  way  in  which  this 
could  be  done  I'nfortunalely.  since  the 
bill  bem^  ieportt>d  was  an  original  bill 
from  committee,  the  advice  we  were  i.;iv- 
en  was  that  to  do  so  at  this  stav,'e  would 
be  contrary  to  the  precedents  controlling 
in  the  Senate 

I  sought  then  yesterday  when  I  filed 
the  bill,  to  indicate  the  sen.'-e  of  the 
ai^reement  reached  m  the  committee  by 
rfxjuestin^'  unanimous  consent  that  at 
the  next  printing  of  the  bill  in  the  Sen- 
ate the  names  of  those  Senators  who 
had  expressed  a  desire  to  do  so  should  l>e 
added  as  cosponsors  This  proceduie, 
too,  it  was  found  later,  was  contrary  to 
the  precedents  of  the  Senate 

I.  therefore.  Mr  President,  wish  to  an- 
nounce that  were  it  possible  the  follow- 
int;  Senators  had  expressed  to  the  bill 
clerk  their  desire  to  be  associated  with 
this  legislation; 

SenaUirs  Clark.  CooftH  Ffi.BHif.MT. 
Hill.  HrMPHREV.  Javits.  Kennedy.  Ku- 

CHEL.  M.ANSFIELD.  McNaMAR^.  MfTCALF, 
PELI  .      PRorXY       fiANDOLfH       Wlll.IA.MS     of 

New-  Jersey,  and  Yarborouch  To  each 
of  them  again  I  express  my  deep  ap- 
preciation 

.^.VJE.VDMENTS  TO  THE   NATIONAL  DtrFN.SK  EDT-- 

CATioN   Act 
Tirirs   I   ^ND   ii   national   d'-.tense   EDucAriON 

ACT  AMENDMENTS 

These  titles  of  the  National  Defense 
Education  Act  are  the  general  provisions 
title  and  the  student  loan  title  The 
committee  made  one  chans^e  in  the  i:en- 
eral  provisions  which  will  permit  some 
35  accredited  nonprofit  private  business 
schools  to  come  within  the  purview  of 
the  student  loan  pro>.'ram  established  un- 
der title  II  of  the  act 

la  title  II  the  laneuage  has  been 
broadened  to  permit  part-time  students. 
defined  as  students  who  are  carrvmg  at 
least  half  the  normal  academic  work- 
load program,  as  determined  by  the  In- 
stitution,  to  obtain  the   benefits  of  the 


.student  loan  program.  This  necea8it*t*H 
an  lncrea.se  in  the  funds  authonzSS 
for  student  loans  Currently  Sl35mif 
lion  Is  authorized  for  this  purpose  m 
the  bill  Is  enacted,  as  I  hope  it  will  t» 
$145  million  would  be  authorized  for  thk 
fl.scal  year.  $165  million  would  be  auth^ 
ized  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  jnnp  \n 
1966,  $180  million  for  fiscal  year  19«« 
and  $195  million  for  fiscal  year  1969 

The  committee  learned  that  there  were 
seven  lari^e  uni\ er.-ities  in  the  Nation 
which  are  currently  handicapped  by  the 
$800,000  institutional  loan  ceihnK  in  the 
I)!e.sent  law  I  ask  unan;mou.s  consent 
Mr.  President,  that  a  table  which  may 
be  found  m  the  commitiee  report  llat- 
iriit  the  seven  institutions  and  the 
atn  )unts  of  money  they  are  requesting 
for  the  aciidemlc  year  1964-65,  be  printed 
at  this  {K)int  in  my  remarks. 

There  beint:  no  objection,  the  table  wa« 
ordered  to  be  printed  m  the  Record,  as 
follows. 

I'tstituttona  rrciueiting  $800  ono  and  ovrr  <v 
aradrm-:r  yrar  1964  65  i  a.s  adiustfd]  at  nf 
Mau  20.  1964 

Approved  'Pty-aAi: 

California     University   of   CalUor- 
nta.  Berkeley.  

liidLitia      Indiana    University 

K.tiisa.>     University  of  Kansas... 

M.t.s.sacliusetts      Harvard    Unlver 
slty.    _ ... 

Michigan:     Michigan    State    Unl 
versitv   (.f   Agriculture   and    .Ap- 
plied Srlenre.       . .  848  220 

Minnesota     University  of  Minne- 
sota  1    102,500 

Wisconsin:   University  of  Wiscon- 
sin---     1.087.723 


»942  300 

1    561  500 

850  50C 

1.  194.400 


Tota:     7    Institutions. 


567. 143 


Mr.  MORSE  Mr  President,  by  re- 
moving; the  $800,000  loan  limitation,  the 
committee  has.  while  mvinK  relief  to 
the  larger  institutions,  also  assured  it- 
self throuuh  inquiry  of  the  Office  oJ 
Education  that  no  small  Institution  nor 
the  students  attendmu  it  would  be 
handicapped  in  any  way  by  this  change 
m  the  statute*.  As  chairman  of  the 
subcommittee.  I  insisted  upon  obtainine 
the  finding's  of  fact  to  justify  this 
chant-e.  otherwise  I  would  not  have  been 
;n    favor  of   liftiiu;    the  ceiIin^, 

The  information  we  recei\'ed  was  to 
the  effect  that  sufficient  funds  are  au- 
thorized to  me<'t  the  reasonable  request* 
of  all  institutions  lart^e  or  small 

A  further  change  m  title  II  a(Tcct<;  the 
forijiveness  feature  of  the  present  law 
Senators  are  aware  that  students  who 
have  borrowed  money  who  teach  in 
public  elementary  or  secondary  .schools 
may  have  up  to  50  percent  of  their 
loan  indebtedness  canceled.  Last  yetr 
the  Senate  considered  and  passed 
S.  569.  a  measure  introduced  by  Senaton 
Prottty  of  Vermont  and  Keatinc  of  New 
Yoik.  which  would  have  extended  this 
loan  forelvene.ss  principle  t-o  teachers  in 
the  private  nonprofit  elementary  and 
.secondary  schools  and  to  all  teachers  in 
institutions  of  higher  education. 

Since  as  yet.  the  House  of  Repre- 
senatlves  has  taken  no  action  on  S.  569 
but  instead  has  included  a  similar  pro- 
vision In  letrlslation  which  parallels  the 
measure  we  are  now  debating,  it  seemed 
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^m  it  tee  prudent  to  incorporate  dents  whose  academic  background  indl- 

«•  ^'  ""Tmendments  the  loan  forgive-  cates  a  superior  capacity  of  preparation 

in  these  J^^^^I^^.^^^iy   passed  by   the  in    science,    mathematics,    engineering, 

jjgss  feature   previously   passe       y  ^^  ^  modern  foreign  language"  with  the 

^'^^'  M  make  note  that  the  amend-  phrase  "other  students  with  a  superior 

^  rTn  S  ^060  unlVke  the  House  coun-  academic  background." 
°^"^\    nreserve   ?n   section   204(4)    of         "  -""  —  -'-'-''  * 

National  Defense  Education  Act  the 

the  Nationai 


rLial  consideration  of  that  act  for  stu- 
w.  with  a  superior  academic  back- 
n^md  who  express  a  desire  to  teach  in 
S,°^lementary  and  secondary  schools^ 
Twas  fplt  that  since  the  provisions  of 
?ties  ra  and  VI  of  the  act  have  been 
SroSlened,  it  would  be  well  that  stu- 
T^  in  such  areas  be  given  considera- 
Jon  in  connection  with  their  financial 
nLs  and  therefore,  the  committee  re- 
n^d  the  language  previously  in  the 
Jet  giving  special  consideration  to  "'stu- 


It  had  been  related  to  the  committee 
that  graduate  students  found  the  loan 
limitations  of  the  present  act  onerous. 
Therefore,  in  this  area  the  committee 
has  recommended  that  a  graduate  or 
professional  student  be  permitted  to  bor- 
row up  to  $2,500  a  year  but  that  the  ag- 
gregate of  the  loan  made  to  any  one  in- 
dividual who  is  a  graduate  student  may 
not  exceed  $10,000. 

It  was  felt  that  the  superior  debt  re- 
paying capacity  of  the  graduate  student 
based  upon  his  educational  attainment 
made  such  a  change  feasible. 


We  must  must  not  forget  that  many  of 
these  young  men  and  women  are  married 
and  have  family  responsibilities. 

Senators  will  find  in  the  committee  re- 
port a  full  description  of  the  changes  I 
have  noted  and  certain  others  which  are 
of  a  minor  or  technical  nature,  but  I 
would  call  particularly  to  their  attention 
the  table  in  the  report  which  gives  the 
estimated  distribution  of  the  loan  funds 
in  each  of  the  fiscal  years  and  in  order 
that  this  may  be  readily  available  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  table  in  the 
report  headed  "Estimated  Distribution 
of  Legislative  Authorizations"  for  title 
II  loan  funds  be  printed  at  this  point  In 
my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 


tl^timaled  d.stribidion  of  legislative  authonzationx,  title  II.  sec.  202{a\  stu^ienl  loans 


Fi.si-al  year      Fiscal  year 
196.5  '  1966 


Ai:pci::i!i' 
Stat'^ 


Vntt^d 


$14.VOOO,(JOO  1  $165,000,000 


Fiscal  year 
1967 


Fiscal  year 
196S 


Fiscal  vear 


Fiscal  year 
1966 


Fiscal  vear 
1967 


Fiscal  year 
1968 


$180,000,000   $195,000.01)0 


SO  States  end    I'is- 
irlct  of  rolumbla.. 


144.00'J.783       163.  W». '235 


.ti»V>aiiw ■ 

Ai».'lt»     ■ 

Arliiina       

Arkansas...——.. 
I'uhfiirtil.i.  ......-•• 

rol<jr»i1ii   . •-• 

('onni'ctlcut-..-..— 

ivliiwaT'' 

Biri'l.H 

imiritUi • 

HaWili  

Msho 

IllinnlS  .. .  ..•.---.. 
I;,  lliina — ,...—.• 

Jo*  A  ..-•••-•• 

Kinsi.'    ..... 

Kiiituiky 

l.ouisiaiui     - 

M.iine    

MsryUinii   

Vii.ssaiiiii.">etts 

N!k'!.ii:i:i 

Mnncs..ta 

Mississn'pl....— .. 
Vis».iir;  .....—. 
Mnntaiui 


.4.. 


1,993, 

ix. 

1.474. 

1.  ■-!»(). 

r\  (>Ss 

■.!.  Ol.V 
1.h3«. 

A.  *;v 

2.  Ui\. 

7.  171', 

1.  151, 
■2  755. 
•J.  »>1. 
2  IM'J, 
2.836. 

.597. 

2.  IM<I. 

.^.  .S7y. 

6.  AW'i. 
3.511. 
1.71.\ 

3.  .W4. 
«60, 


4  ^t 

43-2 
391 

747 

5* 
79^ 

1117 
4M 

4.i3 
iW 
H(H 
4i>3 
611 
393 
^15 
436 
■J46 
605 
4«)4 
174 
695 
053 
134 
960 


2,?68, 
66, 
1.677, 
1,408. 
17.  112. 
2.  293. 

2.  IW2. 
322. 

3.747. 
2.732. 

574. 

648. 
K.  166, 
4.  727, 

3.  135. 
2,  ti87. 
2.331. 
3.000, 

679, 
2.  322. 
6.349, 
7.  130. 
3.996. 
1.9.51. 

4.  078, 
7.52. 


724 

492 

755 

781 

805 

839 

914 

1.56 

7.55 

236 

OKI 

176 

708 

425 

696 

103 

S88 

082 

624 

068 

046 

474 

066 

612 

497 

127 


178. 762. 075 


193.65H.914 


2,  474, 

72 
1,830, 
1,602, 
18.  668. 
2.  502. 
2.283. 

351. 
4.088. 
2.980. 

()26. 

707, 
8.909. 
5.  157. 
3.420. 
2.931. 
2.543. 
3. 272. 

741, 
2.  633. 
6,926. 
7.  778. 
4. 359. 
2,129 
4.449, 

820 


971 
537 
279 
306 
514 
370 
l',9 
443 
460 
621 
193 
101 
1,36 
191 
759 
3S5 
878 
817 
408 
165 
232 
699 
345 
032 
270 
,50-2 


2,681.219 
78. 581 
1.982.  80^2 
1,735.832 
20.  224.  2Z5 
2  710.901 

2.  473.  444 
380.  730 

4.  429.  IM 

3.  229.  IMH'. 
67H.  37.''' 
~IV\  Il2t> 

9.  t".51.5i>4 

5.  ,586.  956 
,705.822 
,  175.  I>t'>7 
.  7,55.  H»'.8 

.545.  ,551 
8t)3.  19-2 
744.  262 
.  .503.  41H 
8.  426.  924 
4.  7'2'2.  624 
2.  3»>6.  451 
4.  8'2ll.  042 
888,877 


3, 
3. 
2. 
3. 

2. 


Nebraska      

Nevada   . 

New  Hampsliire 

New  Jersey 

New  .Mexico    .  . 

New  York     

North  Ciiroliuii 
North  Dakota.. - 

Ohio      

Oklahoma 

Oregon 

I'eimsylvania  ... 
Rhode  Island — 
South  ("ariiUna.. 
South  Dakota  -. 

Tennessee  

Texas      

flah..     - 

Vermont 

Virginia.  .-- 
Wii-shington.  .. 
West  Virginia.. 
Wisconsin.  . 
;  Wyoming 
District  of  C'olui 


$1,373,608 
1.56.621  I 
,586,493 

2.  788,  718 
739.  .530 

11.671.  .520 

3.  644.  .547 
698.  642 

7.  083.  473 


$1,563, 

178. 

667. 

3. 173. 

841. 

13. '281 . 

4.147. 

795, 

8,  060, 


072  ' 

224 

388 

369 

,534 

386 

243 

006 

,503 


iiMa. 


.\mericiin  Samoa... 

I" anal  Zone..     

(luani.  

Puerto  Kicn     

Virgin  Islands 


2.341.067 

2.  663.  973 

1.972.929 

2.  245.  057 

7.604.176 

8.  6,53.  028 

765.  186  1 

870.  7-28 

1.456.  7,''i3 

1.6.57.684 

673,  882 

766.831 

2.  846.  '207 

3.  238.  788 

7  941.471 

9. 036.  846 

1.638.087 

1.8t>4.030 

,500,  566 

.569.609 

2.403.319 

2.734.812 

2.899,311 

3,  -299,  215 

1.264.619 

1.439,0.50 

3.  535. 700 

4,023,382 

301,358 

342.9'25 

1,263,252 

1,437.493 

26,662 

23,398 

14.997 

17.068 

960.479 

1.092,959 

1,179 

1,342 

$1,705, 
194. 
728. 

3.  461. 
918. 

14.488. 

4.  .524. 
867. 

8,  793. 
2.906. 

2.  449. 

9.  439, 
949, 

1.80S. 
836, 

3.  .533. 
9.  8.58. 

2.  033. 
621. 

2. 983. 

3.  .599. 
1.569. 

4.  389. 
374. 

l.,568. 


169 

426  1 
060 
857  I 
037  I 
784  , 
■265  i 
279 

276 ; 

1.52  I 

153 

667 

886 

383 

,543 

223 

377 

487 

392 

431 

144 

872 

144 

100 

175 


25.626 

18,617 

1,192.319 

1,464 


$1,847,266 
210. 629 
788,  732 

3,  7,50,  345 

994,  .540 

1,5.696.183 

4,911,287 
939.  552 

9,  526. 0.50 

3.148.331 

2.  6.53.  249 
10.  226, 306 

1,029,043 

1,9.59.082 

906,  2.55 

3,  827,  658 
10.  679. 909 

2.  202. 944 
673, 175 

3, 232, 050 

3.  899, 073 
1.  700.  695 
4.754.906 

405,275 
1,698,856 


27,653 

20.169 

1,291.678 

1,586 


\OT£ 


r-l.trihn,lon  Of  an  amounts  es.inn.ted  on  the  basU  of  full-time  degre.  credit  enrolhnent  (excluding  V .S.  seryioe  schools,   fall  I96:i 


Tin  F  HI   NDF.A  AMENDMENTS 

Mr  MORSE.  Title  III  of  NDEA  pro- 
vides funds  under  which  public  schools 
may  receive  matching  grants  for  the  pur- 
chase of  equipment  used  in  science, 
mathematics,  and  modern  foreign  lan- 
guage in.st  ruction.  The  present  law  pro- 
vides also  that  loans  to  our  private 
schools  may  be  made  for  the  purchase  of 
such  equipment.  Briefly,  the  committee 
amendments  would  broaden  the  subject 
matter  areas  to  include  the  additional 
subjects  of  history,  civics,  geography, 
English,  and  remedial  reading.  The  ad- 
ditional areas,  with  the  exception  of 
civics  and  remedial  reading,  are  to  be 
found  in  the  parallel  legislation  being 
considered  by  the  other  body. 

The  critical  subjects,  as  these  additions 
to  the  act  are  termed,  were  justified  in 
our  view  by  a  number  of  considerations, 
many  of  which  are  spelled  out  in  far 
greater  detail  in  the  committee  report. 
but  briefly  it  was  felt  that  we  could  not 
accomplish  the  objectives  of  the  act  in 
utilizing  the  traditional  disciplines  of 
mathematics,  science,  and  modeim  for- 


eign languages,  unless  the  child  or  youth 
had  command  of  his  mother  tongue,  and 
an  understanding  of  his  government  in 
all  its  geographic  variety  and  Its  great 
history  of  political  and  economic  free- 
dom. 

This  led  naturally  to  the  inclusion  of 
English  and  remedial  reading  at  all  grade 
levels.  It  was  our  view  that  a  very  broad 
construction  should  be  given  to  these 
terms  since  in  many  school  districts  the 
subject  matter  is  taught  under  different 
course  headings. 

We  have  set  forth  carefully  in  the  re- 
port our  belief  that  history  includes  the 
contemporary  as  well  as  the  past;  that 
English  comprehends  literature;  and 
that  the  term  "civics"  which  relates  most 
generally  to  the  structure,  the  organiza- 
tion, and  the  functions  of  all  levels. 
State,  Federal,  and  local  government,  can 
be  understood  only  in  conjunction  with 
the  Impact  on  each  of  these  government 
levels  of  the  contemporary  scene  at  home 
and  abroad.  We  have,  therefore,  in  title 
in  and  again  in  the  institute  title  indi- 


cated our  hope  that  the  Commissioner  of 
Education  in  administering  these  titles 
will  feel  that  he  can  with  propriety  in- 
clude, for  example,  equipment  used  In 
current  affairs  classes  and  that  teachers 
may  receive  institute  trainings  in  inter- 
national affairs,  to  name  but  two. 

Similarly,  in  the  remedial  reading  cat- 
egory we  would  certainly  hope  that  every 
attention,  both  by  regular  and  specially 
trained  teachers,  be  given  to  overcom- 
ing the  reading  handicaps  of  our  young 
people,  whatever  their  cause. 

In  order  to  fund  this  portion  of  the  act, 
an  authorization  of  appropriations  of 
$90  million  is  provided  for  fiscal  year  1965 
and  the  three  succeeding  years  and  the 
corollary  amount  of  $10  million  for 
matching  grants  to  the  State  educa- 
tional agency  for  supervisory  and  related 
services  and  for  the  administration  of 
the  State  plan  has  been  provided. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, that  the  tables  in  the  committee 
report  relating  to  title  HI  be  printed  in 
the  RECORD  at  this  point  in  my  remarks. 
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There  being  no  objection,  the  tab.f.s 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows : 

ESTIMATXD    EJISTKIBITION     or    LEGISLATIVE     Ac- 
THURIZATIONS 

Title  11!.  Sec.  302 {a) —grants  /or  the  cu-qui- 
sition  of  teaching  equipment,  fiscal  yeart 
19esS9  {each  i 

United      States      and      outlying 

part* $79,200,000 


50   States   and 
liunbia 


District    of   Co- 


77   7t5y   4fi0 


Alabama. 
AlafilLa. . . 
Arizona.. 
Arkansas. 


California __       4'  gg 


2.  089,  073 

95,  345 

825,  046 

1.  096,  763 

896 


Colorado 
Connecticut 

Delaware 

Florida 

Georgia ,       2.' 513   700 

Hawaii 

Idaho " 

Illinois '."""'"       2 

Indiana 

Iowa 

Kansas 

Kentucky 

Louisiana 

Maine 

Maryland 

Massachusetts       

Michigan 

Minnesota 

Mississippi 

Missouri 

Montana 

Nebraska 

Nevada 

New  Hampshire 

New  Jersey 

New  Mexico 


866   393 
707.  227 
133. 9S2 
2.  256,  586 


274. 115 

430. 778 

8,16   888 

2.  028,  256 

1.361    199 

1. 025    334 

1.802   Jl6 

2,  !41.  293 

494.  084 

l.im.  5.=i4 

1    .528   464 

3. 2H1    426 

1.  730.  299 

1    482.  7«7 

1 ,  6H4   0<'*4 

353. 453 

687   541 

96, 991 

27!.  085 

1, e«l    223 


667,596 

New  York 4.443.154 

North  Carolina 2  915  620 

North  Dakota .'"I  3^7  .^7^ 

Ohio _:;  3,755  845 

Oklahoma- 1^,3^  ^-j 

Oregon 71.9.514 

Pennsylvania 4.18,^  4^^ 

Rhode  Island J97  ggj 

South  Carolina 1.621   303 

South  Dakota 441   994 

Tennessee 2.  \b^'  486 

Texas 5.  ,374.317 

Utah «,^,>  54, 

Vermont 2u3   123 

Virginia.-.. 2  262,  271 

Washington 1,  235.333 


West  Virginia. 

Wisconsin 

Wyoming 

District  of  Columbia [ 


105  846 
a.S2.  42y 
165. 221 
175.957 


American    Samoa. 

Canal    Zone 

Ouam 

Puerto  Rico 

Virgin  Islands 


50.000 

50  000 

. .50.  ^0 

1.  230   540 

50.000 

Title  in.  sec    302ib)~State  rupeni'>ion  and 

administration,  fiscal  year^  1965-88  (each) 
United      States     and      outlying 
parts •10.000.000 


50    Stetes   and    District    of   Co- 
lumbU 9  837.  327 


Alabama 

Alaska 

Arizona 

Arkansas 

California... 

Colorado 

Connect  Icnt- 

Delaware 

Florida 

Georgia 

HawaU 


188.  955 

50.  000 

82.  978 

99. 201 

849   0«6 

100. 434 

127,  955 

50.000 

264. 126 

227   362 

50.000 


Title  111.   i--c    jai 

adrntnistration.       fiscal 

<  'tu-ft)  — Continued 

Idaho . 

i;Unol8 

Indiana 

loWil 

Kansaji 

Kentucky 

Ixjulslana 

Maine      

Maryland 

Massarhusetts 

Michigan-    

Mlnnes<<ta      

Vll.SfilliSippl  . 

Missouri 

Murium  :i 

N'pbra.ska 

Nevada        

New    Hampshire 

New  Jersey 

New    Mexico 

New   York._. ..." 

Norlh   C.vroUna 

North    Dakota 

Ohio  _. ._ 

Okl.ihoma 

Orei{on 

Pennsylvania 

Rhode  Island 

South  Carolina 

South   Dakota 

Tennessee 

Te.xas , 

Utah 

V'ermont 

Virginia 

Washington 

West    Virginia 

Wls<'onsin 

Wyi  pmlng. 

District  of  Columbia 


b  I    -State  aupennston  and 


yrars 


196S~€S 

$50.  000 

494.  570 

245. 847 

144. 386 

113. 784 

167. 595 

193.679 

50.  525 

170  060 

247  901 

438. 240 

186.490 

134. 117 

210. 521 

50.  000 

73.  734 

50,  000 

50.  (KH) 

304    177 

60   383 

803. HHl 

263.  716 

50.  000 

524   761 

124. 464 

94.  HH8 

557   418 

5<J.  (X)0 


sec      J05— Loans     to     no- 
fl^al  year  1965^8  ( eoch jzljgj"* 

M74.i« 
37,Tg( 

d  " '■OW.466 

" ■       —        ws« 

*i.Hr 

M.Oli 

lo.es 

31,JS3 

loa.jij 

30.  an 

4M,281 

8.W1 

44,3« 


TitU-     III. 
schools , 

Ohio 

Ok;.ih<jnia 
Oregon 
Pennsylvania 
Rhode  I.slan 

S<iuth  Carolina 

S<juth  U.ikota 

Tennessee 

Texas 

Utah ""' 

Vermont 

Virginia ^ 

Washlngtfm 

West  Virginia.. 

Wiscon.sln-  . 

Wyoming 

District  of  Columbia 

Anierlc.in  Samoa 

Canal  Zone    

Guam-.      

Puerto  Rico 

Virgin  Islands 


.\merlcan    Samoa 

Canal    Zone 

Guam 

Puert/o   Rico 

Vlri^in  Islands 


10.000 

10  000 

10  0<K) 

.- 122  673 

10.  OfX) 

Title  III,  sec  305 — Loans  to  nonpublic 
schools,  fiscal  year  1965  -68  (each  i 

United      States     and     outlying 

parts $10.  HOO.  uOO 


3,807 

1,J4J 

--- 8,IK 

UO.lM 

6,  SOI 

Mr     MORSE.     As    I    have    Indicated 
earlier,  this  title  also  provides  for  loam 
for  the  expanded  purposes  to  our  non 
public  schools.     The  distribution  of  the 
146  646     '"^"  ^""fls  is  Incorporated  In  the  table 
,50  000     previously  placed  in  the  Record. 

This  title  also  contains  minor  amend- 
ments which  are  perfecting  changes  to 
simplify  the  operation  of  the  program. 

Mr.  President,  before  leaving  title  m 
I  wish  to  pay  tribute  to  a  Vermont  doctor 
Dr  Frank  J.  Palck.  Director  of  the  Cen- 
ter for  Dlsorder.s  of  Communication  it 
the  Vermont  Rehabilitation  Center,  who 
in  correspondence  with  Senator  Piioun 
directed  our  attention  to  the  importance 
of  remedial  reading.  An  excerpt  from 
his  letter  is  printed  in  the  committee  re- 
port and  it  influenced  greatly  our  thinl- 
ing  in  this  area. 


195   322 

5.50,  229 

57   713 

50   00(J 

224.467 

157. 326 

100,  02.J 

212   369 

50   (K)0 

50    0(MJ 


50    States    and    District    of    Co- 
lumbia..       10.  672,  056 


Alabama 

Alaska.    

Arizona. 

Arkivnsas 

CaUfornla 

Color.ido 

Connecticut 

Delaware 

Florida 

Oe'irgla 

Hawaii 

Idaho. 

Illinois 

Indiana 

Iowa 

Kiinsas 

Kentucky 

LiJuUlana 

Maine    .    

Maryland 

Massachusetts.. 

Michigan ... 

Minnesota 

Mississippi 

Missouri 

Mon  tana 

Nebraska 

Nevada      _    

New  Hampshire- 
New  Jersey 

New  Mexico 

New  York 

North  Carolina.. 
North  Dakota... 


5i   059 

3,  727 

56,  075 

21.472 

693   843 

76. 660 

194. 312 

33.  894 

154.385 

46. 138 

53   946 

15.  971 

929. 856 

227. 141 

171.698 

91.211 

155, 272 

250. 387 

62.641 

242. 402 

461. 379 

594.  469 

297.  944 

33.716 

294.  573 

36.733 

100.  261 

7,098 

61.931 

525, 262 

48.  090 

1,486,  173 

34,426 

86, 378 


TITLE      IV      NATION.M       DEFENSE      EDft  .^TION    4CT 
AMfNDMFNTS 

The  fellow.shli)  pro^'ram  conducted 
under  title  IV  of  National  Defoae 
Education  Act  has  proven  most  sue- 
ce.s.sful.  In  order  that  its  benefits  may 
be  made  available  to  more  of  our  tal- 
ented young  people,  the  committee  bu 
recommended  that  the  level  of  fellow- 
ships awarded  be  raised  to  5.000  in  fis- 
cal year  1965.  7.500  in  fiscal  year  19M, 
and  10,000  In  each  of  the  two  succeeding 
fl.scal  years.  In  order  to  make  sure  that 
the  best  available  use  is  made  of  our  re- 
.sources  the  committee,  following  the 
pattern  of  the  legislation  which  has  re- 
ceived House  committee  approval,  has 
recommended  that  only  one-third  of 
these  additional  fellowships  be  made  to 
the  new  institutes  of  graduate  learning, 
thus  insuring  that  presently  unutillKd 
capacity  in  our  existing  Instltutloni, 
which  has  been  estimated  as  capable  of 
accommodating  as  many  as  20,000  new 
students,  can  be  put  to  work. 

There  are  other  minor  amendment* 
to  this  title  which  are  set  forth  more 
fully  in  the  report,  I  would  make  men- 
tion only  that  It  was  the  committee  view 
that  for  those  individuals  who  returned 
to  graduate  study  after  a  teaching  expe- 
rience of  2  or  more  years,  there  should 
be  given  consideration  for  fellowship 
stipends  of  up  to  )4,800  per  year  plua  an 
allowance  for  each  dependent,  since  to 
many  cases  such  students  have  family 
responsibilities. 


l96Jt 

TITLE  V  AMKNDICKNTS 

Briefly  under  this  title,  the  commlt- 
^,  extended  the  testing,  guidance 
«*,  ^„ 'eling  provisions  and  the  instl- 
f'i  oro^rams  to  the  entire  elementary 
SL'^SStlon  and  to  the  pubUc  com- 
ity and  junior  coUeges.     The  cost 
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of  thla  expansion  will  rise  from  the  $17.5 
million  figure  of  last  year  to  $25  million 
for  flscsa  year  1965  and  by  steps  to  the 
$37.5  million  estimated  for  fiscal  year 

1968. 

I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  a  table 
showing  the  State-by-State  distribution 


of  these  amounts  for  title  V-A  be  printed 
In  the  RicoRD  at  this  point  in  my  re- 
marks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 


Esumated  distnbutton  of  Ugislative  authorizations,  tUle  V,  pt.  A,  sec.  501-Guidance  counseling  and  testing 


Fiscal  year 
1»65 


Fiscal  year 
1066 


i.alljlnp  (Kirts. 
tricl  of  Ciiliunbla.. 


$'2s.ono,noo      $25,500,000 


24,600,000  ■25.082,000 


Fiscal  year 
1M7 


132, SOD, 000 


Fiscal  year 
1968 


$37, 500, 000 


31.960,000 


^litiiiu* 

Al»sk»         

.UlIiW*     

XrkMi*"*      -■ -- 

C»;iforiif' 

ColOTAtli'    ■    

fotuifcii^'"' 

I)«l»*»n' 

Fiords 

fiforni     

Hi»&ll 

l.Uno  •--• 

Illinois      ■ 

Iniliiui*      ■ 

Iiiws  --■ 

RinsiJ      

Kenluoky  » 

Louu^mi"     

Miini'       

Murvliivl  

Msasschusfltji 

Mlcbig;"!  

MinneJi' ' 

Missis.;;  ipl. 

Missouri 

MoiitaiM    

.Sft>r4Slirt.— — 


4K4.847 
,^0.  IKK)  I 
212.911   j 

I7h,660  1 

2.1:.  707  I 

3>.326  ' 

t52. 187  1 

f~.rs2 

,■^83.398 
96.96M 
103.294  , 
2*1.03.1 
ty»).  »-28 
371).  486 
■291.9fi2 
430.0.18 
496.968 
12V.  t"i44 
436.  362 
636,098 
,  lly,36.'i 
478,  523 
344.136 
54U.  183 
If.l.  007 
189  196 


494.604 
50,000 
217, 195 
259.667 
2. 2-/2. 491 
262. 893 
334.933 
63,438 
891,370 
.■)95. 137 
96.921 
105, 372 
1,294.  .S71 
643.522 
377,942 
297. 837 
438.692 
506,969 
132,253 
44.1. 143 
648.896 
1.141.889 
488,152 
351,061 
551,053 
101.071 
193.003 


630,824 

50,000 

277,014 

331,183 

2,834,506 

335,297 

4'27. 178 

80.910 

881,783 

750,046 

126.165 

134.393 

1,651,114 
830.  757 
482.032 
379,866 
559,514 
646.505 
168,677 
567, 742 
827.614 

1,456.382 
622.596 
447.748 
702. 821 
128.906 
346.159 


36. 900, 000 


728.014 
50.644  I 
319,693 
382,207  I 
3, '271. 314  I 
386.956  , 
492,992  ' 
93.376  < 
1,017,636  I 
875.990 
145.603 
155,099 
1, 905.  496 
947,209 
546,297 
438,391 
645, 716 
746,214 
194.664 
6.1.1,  212 
9.1.1.  122 
1,  680,  762 
718,518 
516,  731 
811.102 
148.  768 
■284.  084 


Nevada 

New  Hampshire 

New  Jerst'y 

New  Mexico 

New  York 

North  Carolina 

North  Dakota 

Ohio 

Oklahoma 

Oregon  

Pennsylvania  .  

Rhode  Island  -- 

South  Carolina 

South  Dakota  

Tennessee --- 

Texas 

Utah... 

Vermont - 

Virginia --- 

Washiapton 

West  Virginia -  -  - 

Wisconsin 

Wyoming   . 

District  nf  Columbia. 


Fiscal  year 
1965 


$50,000 

79.  578 

780,499 

154.940 

2.  062,  709 

676.  678 

92.226 

1,  346,  505 
319.367 
243,  478 

1.430.299 
105.  929 
376,  '284 
102,  767 
501. 184 

1.411.814 

148.089 

52.  174 

576,  020 

403,688 

2.16,663 

544,926 

50.000 

81.686 


Fiscal  year 
1966 


Fiscal  year 
1967 


Fiscal  yvat 
1968 


$50,000 

81.180 

796.20% 

158,058 

2, 104.  216 

690,295 

94.082 

1, 373, 600 

325,793 

2«,  377 

1,  459. 081 

108.060 

383.855 

104.834 

511,270 

1,440.265 

151.069 

53,224 

,587,611 

411.811 

261,817 

555,891 

50.000 

83,330 


$56, 911 
103,  ,137 
1, 015, 490 
201,. "iOO 
2, 683,  747 
880,411 
119,994 
1,751,909 
415,521 
316,  784 
1,800,932 
137,821 
489,  575 
133.707 
652.080 
1,836.933 
192. 676 
67,882 
749,  447 
526,230 
333,926 
708,992 
61,  711 
106,280 


Outlying  parts. 

American  Samoa 

Canal  Zone 

(ruam.-.  

Puerto  Rico     

Virgin  Islands- - 


400.000 


408,000 


•213.  000 
20,000 
20.000 
3'20,  000 
20,000 


■20,000 

20,000 

20,000 

328,000 

20,000 


520,000 

20,000 
20.000 
20,000 
440,000 
20,000 


$65,679 
119,489 

1,171,944 
23-2,648 

3, 097, 223 

1, 016, 054 
138,481 

2, 021, 820 
479,  539 
365.589 

2, 147. 640 
159,055 
,165,002 
154,307 
752,544 

2,119.944 
2-22. 361 
78,341 
864,  912 
606.150 
385.372 
818, 224 
71.219 
12-2, 664 


600,000 


20,000 
20.000 
20,000 
620,000 
20,  (KX) 


Vote  -Ot.^trlhutlon  of  all   amounts 
Ri«;  »:i.i  "-•'  "'  AlT-  '■  l*^'  '"■■  '^'^  °"^"  outlying  parts 

TTTLI  VI  OF   THE   NATIONAL   DiFENSE   EDUCATION 
ACT    AMENDMEKTS 

Mr  MORSE.  Title  VI  of  the  National 
Defense  Education  Act  is,  broadly  speak- 
ing the  language  areas  and  institutes 
section  of  the  act.  The  committee  has 
proposed  that  the  present  title  VI-A  ap- 
propriation ceiling  of  $8  million  for  the 
present  fiscal  year  be  raised  to  $13  mil- 
lion for  fiscal  year  1965.  $14  million  in 
fiscal  vear  1966.  and  $16  million  in  fiscal 
years  "l967  and  1968,  to  provide  addi- 
tional badly  needed  support  to  strengthen 
study  of  modern  foreign  languages  and 
area  subjects. 

In  title  VI-B,  the  institutes  program 
has  been  expanded  to  reflect  the  changes 
previously  discussed  in  connection  with 
title  III  of  the  National  Etefense  Educa- 
tion Act. 

In  addition,  however,  the  committee 
felt  that  it  would  be  wise  to  provide  in- 
sUtutes  for  librarians  and  educational 
media  specialists  so  that  the  training 
given  in  these  fields  would  help  all  teach- 
ers in  carrying  out  their  functions  in 
our  elementary  and  secondary  schools. 
I  wish  to  draw  particular  attention  to  the 
committee's  intention  that  "institutes  in 
all  the  subject  matters  covered  in  this 
tiUe  should  also  be  made  available  to 
special  education  teachers  such  as  those 
engaged  in  or  preparing  to  engage  in  the 
teaching  of  gifted  children  or  handi- 
capped children." 

OTHEK  TITU3  OF  NATIONAL  DEFEWSI  IDUCATIOH 
ACT    AMEKDXENTS 

Titles  vn  and  Vin  reflect  no  changes 
other  than  the  S-yesu-  extension  which 
pertains  to  all  titles  of  the  act.    Title 
•EX  is  permanent  now. 


estimated  on  the  basis  of  school-age  (5  to  17)  population  i^s  of  July  1 


The  committee  made  certain  changes 
in  the  language  which  were  recom- 
mended by  the  Office  of  Education  to 
improve  the  statistical  services  program 
now  authorized  under  title  X. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  at  this 
point  in  my  remarks  a  table  which  ap- 
pears in  the  report  showing  the  estimated 
distribution  of  the  $3  million  proposed 
under  title  X  be  printed  in  the  Record 
at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
Estimated  distribution  of  $3,000,000  proposed 

under  title  X— State  Statistical  Services 

States     and     outlying 

i$3,000,000 


United 
areas. 


60  States  and  District  of  Colum- 
bia         2,  844,  478 


Alabama 

Alaska 

Arizona 

Arkansas 

California- -- 

Colorado 

Connecticut. 

Delaware 

Florida 

Georgia 

Hawaii 

Idatu) 

Illinois 

Indiana 

Iowa 


l£ntucky 

Louisiana 

iUlne 

Ibryland 

MMsachusetts- 


55, 

810 

50, 

404 

52, 

551 

53, 

050 

76, 

107 

53, 

088 

53, 

934 

50, 

745 

58, 

121 

56. 

998 

51, 

162 

51 

238 

65 

207 

57 

560 

54 

430 

63 

.499 

65 

.163 

56 

,966 

51 

,564 

56 

,229 

67 

,622 

1962,  for  the  50  States,  District  of  Columbia,  and  Puerto 

Estimated  distribution  of  $3,000,000  proposed 
under  title  X— State  Statistical  Services- 
Continued 

$63,413 

_'I  55,734 

54,124 

66. 478 

51.  187 

"" 52,267 

50,  524 

"'_'  50.954 

50. 353 

51.857 

74, 717 

58,  109 

51.105 

66, 135 

53, 827 

62,918 

_     _  67, 139 

51,280 

54.509 

51.231 

56.006 

66,918 

'".     —  51.775 

50,625 

56,902 

64,837 

I"   _„  53,076 

66,630 

50,668 

" 60.979 


Michigan 

Minnesota 

Mississippi 

Missouri 

Montana 

Nebraska 

Nevada 

New  Hampshire 

New  Jersey 

New  Mexico 

New  York 

North  Carolina 

North  Dakota 

Ohio 

Oklahoma 

Oregon 

Pennsylvania 

Rhode  Island 

South  Carolina 

South  Dakota 

Tennessee 

Texas 

Utah 

Vermont 

Virginia 

Washington 

West  Virginia 

Wisconsin 

Wyoming 

District  of  Columbia. 


26.049 
26.  076 
25. 119 
56.216 
25.062 


American  Samoa 

Canal  Zone 

Ouam 

Puerto  Rico 

Virgin  Islands 

1  Distributed  on  the  basis  of  a  basic  allot- 
ment of  $60,000  to  each  State.  District  of 
Columbia,  and  Puerto  Rico,  and  »26.000  to 
American  Samoa.  Canal  Zone,  Guam,  and  the 
VlTJrtn  Islands,  plus  a  distribution  on  the 
basis  of  the  school-age  (6  to  17)  population. 
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Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President.  It  Is  my 
belief  that  most  Senators  have  an  excel- 
lent understanding  of  and  appreciation 
for  the  provisions  of  the  Impacted  area.s 
legislation.  Public  Laws  815  and  874 
These  acts  of  1950  have  been  before  u.s 
many  times  In  the  Interim 

The  report  carries  a  full  discussion  of 
them.  I  would  point  out  only  that  many 
of  us  are  aware  that  there  have  been  alle- 
gations of  abuses  in  the  acts.  In  order  to 
assure  ourselves  that  such  abuses  will  be 
Identified  and  so  that,  if  they  are  based 
upon  the  language  of  the  act.  they  can  be 
eradicated  at  an  early  date  in  the  next 
session  by  appropriate  legislation,  the 
committee  has  required  the  Commis- 
sioner to  undertake  a  study:  it  has  au- 
thorized funds  for  a  study  and  it  has  laid 
upon  the  Commissioner  of  Education  the 
duty  to  report  to  the  Con^re.ss  by  June 
30,  1965.  the  findings  and  recommenda- 
tions which  will  strengthen  and  Improve 
the  acts. 

Other  than  this  change  and  other  than 
the  reaffirming  of  the  traditioi.al  desire 
of  the  Senate  to  include  withia  the  pur- 
view of  these  acts  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, the  committtH^  has  recommended 
only  that  each  statute  be  extended  for  a 
2-year  period. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  at  this  point  in  my  remarks 
there  be  printed  a  summary  of  entitle- 
ments and  number  of  eligible  applicants 
by  State  and  congressional  district  under 
both  Public  Law  874  and  Public  Law  815, 
as  amended,  for  fiscal  year  1963,  and  that 
this  be  followed  by  the  table  In  the  report 
which  summarizes  the  new  obligational 
authority  and  anticipated  expenditures 
under  the  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  tables 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  m  tiie  Record. 
as  follows: 


Summary  of  rntitlements  and  number  of 
elxg\ble  apparanCi.  by  State  and  congrex- 
itonal   d!w''i<.-f     undrr    Puh.'w    Law   S74.   as 

amerui'-d      iiral    ■^e.ir    196  J-    ContiriUf'd 


^^igust 


Entitlement.^   and    number  of  eligibi, 
runts,  by  congressional  district  Puti^^' 
874.  as  amended,   fiscal  year  j's6J-_!^^ 

STATE    or    COLORADO 


State 

ConjTTBS- 

slonal 
district 

Number 

of  ellirlble 

•PPH- 

cants 

Amount 

Oretton   _ 

4 

IS 
2 
5 
2 
8 

1» 
2 
1 

10 
7 
2 
7 
1 

72 

147 

22 

35 

72 

50 

237 

IS 

11 

45 

201 

fl 

26 

21 

1 

1 

$1,  167,  1'.'7 

5.  MH.  508 

2,  \n.  15H 

4.  0*).  ■.n.'.'i 

2.  «.">H.  TSfi 

2.  HTO,  394 

14.  442.  ,S»9 

2.  799.  046 

60.  ?.>8 

Jrt.  41S,  300 

8.  M»7.  424 

16.S.  .'Hfi 

747  7h5 

IVnn,sylvnnlA 

Rhfxle  Island 

Hoiith  Carolina 

>'Mith  Dakota 

'I'.rinessce 

"\  ■  \M 

'  '.ih    

\  .•rr!..,nt 

\  irijiriia 

\^  whinirton 

'A  «it  Virginia 

'■^  -consin 

\^  yoiiilng 

'  ■ijrtiii 

VirRi/i  Islands 

S71.416 
•<.S4.994 
liH  9tV) 

Total 

333 

4,llfl 

250.  000.  013 

Conjrr' 


i|i.-[ri.-t 


Total  (4). 


Number 
of  eligible 
Applicants 


57 


E;i'.itl(.ni»n[ 


STATE  or  coNNEcnctrr 


F.ntMlements  and  ni.mber  of  eligible  appli- 
cants, by  congressional  district.  Public  Lau 
S74,  as  amended,  fiscal  year  1963 


^f   lu-K'^'d) 

1 

2 II         ' 

3 

0 
35 
2 
3 
2 

4 

5 

Total  (6) 

51 

1 

'T\Ti: 


.M.AU.WIA 


Congressional  district 

Number 
of  eligible 
applicHnt« 

Entitlement 

At  lance  (8) 

S2 

$5,642,144 

STATE    or    DELAWARE 

At  large  (1) 

0 

^33  .'ii 

|-,^■ 

2.557,1(3 


«2^4  4» 


ST  Am   or   n.oRiDA 


F    a:  \ska 


At  large  (1) 


2S 


STATS   or    ARI7n^•^ 


SIAIK     UF     AKKa.N-,AS 


Summary    of    entitlerncnti    and    numbe''    of      

eligible  applicants    by   State  and   ronqr.'i. 

sional   district,    under   Public   Lau-    874     a,,      2.'.!II"IIIIIII 

amended,  fiscal  year  lOei  3. 

4 

I 
I  Congres-     Number  Total  (4) 

State  I     sional      of  eligible     Amount 

'   district        appll- 
I  canta 


.\labairia   

.\lH,ska. 

.\ri7,orui 

Arkansas 

I   ilifomia 

I  olorHdo     

<  onnectieut  

I  'elaware 

Klorida 

I  iporgia 

lliwaii 

Mniio 

Illinois       

Inillana 

low;i    _ 
K,in.<tas_ 
K'f'iitucky. ...... 

Louisiana  ...... 

.Mriine..       

.Vf  iryland 

M  vwHchusetW... 

Michigan 

.Minnesota    ..  ,. 

.Vli.s,slsslppi. 

Viis-touri . 

Montana 

Neiirajjka 

Nevada  

.New  rramp!!liire. 

New  .Fersey  .   

New  .Mexico 

.\ew  Vork 

.North  Carolina... 
North  Dakota... 

Ohio 

Oklahoma 


8 

52 

1 

25 

3 

115 

4 

67 

32 

531 

4 

57 

0 

51 

1 

9 

10 

17 

10 

71 

2 

1 

2 

47 

14 

1  :•.' 

9 

M 

« 

-■9 

S 

16K 

6 

52 

4 

0 

2 

73 

8 

14 

11 

174 

8 

01 

7 

28 

» 

21 

7 

112 

2 

82 

3 

40 

1 

12 

2 

40 

8 

170 

2 

43 

17 

li^l 

S 

27 

2 

V, 

18 

1.17 

6  1 

3.1« 

STATX    OF    CAIIfiiRMv 


15.  «4:   144  , 

x.^r    -1      « 

5   4.  -    -l.i       f- 

1    <M   ,i70       2 

7.  *rj.  34)7      * 

2.557.823      I 

274,  4a>      »- 

7. 062.  786      »- 

6.1S6.9P3      J9 

5..:.     11       11  

1  ^4 i    m1         1* 

4   v»,   ^|,  '3 — ........  —  .. 

1     d.i    'Ji         '■* 

^l.^l■.         1^ 

fi.  .'•v').  ir25      }5 

I.437.fV.Vl        ''   

1.273.>«.'.        '^       

2.241.44.         '■■'       

10,811.517       -'' 

7.47n.39rt       f 

LM-v.-ftr:     24  

ri4)7  oil        23 

1,4-N47"       "   

3.  iitl   ■»-      -^      • 

2  '.iso  >.")       ■•'      • 

-  ..->;.,-!    •'-    • 

I    -.^    11-       ■!■* 

1    tl"    -1-        "       • 

K-l,:.-,       '^ 

5. :».-  v,i      •«" 

«,MV    !.'•■'         '  ■ 

2.  9>4     uM         *■'* 

1    (1^  K.1' 

.i  m  U.M  Total  (32)... 

7,  JliS,  /V4        


43 

69 

14 

34 

I 

3 

7 

21 

18 

13 

37 

38 

19 

10 

12 

S 

17 

6 

1 

5 

3 

3 

11 

7 

4 

1 

40 

17 

4A 

S 

8 

a 


S31 


1 

21 
4S 

40 

taa40B 

o  ft20  052 

2 

3 

1.  967.  162 

Total  (3). 

lis 

6,407,713 

1 

3 

4 1" 

5 

7 

8 

18.847,671      ?o 

iii-iii."^.."ir 

12 

Total  (10). 


.  uil :» 


STATE    or    GEORGIA 


1 

2 

3 

4 

6 

$215,921  5 

921.9t)7  L 

•/26.-289  2 

2449.193  jQ 

"^^"^  TOUKIO) 


7 
6 

17 
3 
3 

12 
8 
6 
5 
S 


71 


hl.S  *3 

l.iiU  >'.■ 
3>  ir 

731*  444 

Sy.',  157 
2*2. 3U1 

724. 6M 


6,  iHfi  «J 


STATE    or     HAWAII 


1 

23 

24 

$374  MO 

2 

1  4«9  (CI 

Total  (2) 

47 

I  M3.  y^i 

$1,789,  l.V)  I 

790.668  At  large  (2) 

3.  ,502,  8«8 

3,  0,16,  242 ■ 

l,07s.  .Mr, 

1    If'-y.  \HH  .STATE     or     IDAHO 

1.  I9t>.  JIH 
942.581 
rm.  116 

2.  306.  470 

3.  fiK4.  736 
1.  11^.89.1 

44.\  198 
tkW,  ft85 
3-^.^   ^^■i  STATE    or    ILLINOIS 

1,899,  m<i  

-■22,  ,S\4 

17.622  4 

3.'.1.473  6 

204.fv'<'  12    

iij,  '^      ;.)  

I,l>44  4  ..■>  14_ 

>'  '-4!  15 

H"  (•<  16 

l.JIt  7.K  17 

3. !  ■:  •>.;      18 

1    I'J  7'>M       19 

2981.300       21   

4  >■:'■  '01,4     r2 

1  ^'< ,  ■-^:      23  

1  ii^'i  i>     :i  

44,  4-ii>,  *<•>  '1  .i.il  ,14). 


tfi,»8.01l 


12 


3 

j4:.7in 

1 

4^  S32 

25 

1  '*l,t«) 

2 

i;.i,u: 

13 

273. 3«) 

8 

30,7.T 

• 

78,  I* 

11 

1,^3,  .^71 

I 

6,'3? 

« 

3Oh,01J 

13 

117,8i;i 

H 

9.M.  170 

2 

31  575 

22 

I.  (119,  we 

4.  896^  1)16 
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^'"'  ''Zl'^'rP'ly'a^'^'^"  'U.  «  .manded.  fiscal  year  l9S3-^ou. 

S7i.  as  amtnatu,  j  •,  ^^^^  ^^  Michigan 


Entitlements  and  number  of  eligible  appli- 
cants, by  congressioTial  district.  Public  Law 
874,  as  amended,  fiscal  year  1963 — Con. 

STATE    OF    NEW    YORK 


STATE    OF    INDIANA 


Conpri'- 


,.,i  .li-iii'  ' 


NunilxT 
of  .Ujiihlf 
ippliruiits 


Entitlement 


— 

ll 

$18.  196 

t 

1 

6,622 

12 

437,205 

J 

A 

74,968 

i. 

27 

276,833 

IS 

135.579 

i. 

28 

160,396 

» 

3 

13,256 

10 1.. 

tl             -.--- 

8 

240,771 

iT4ntat    ^0^                     

94 

1. 363, 826 

STATS    or    IOWA 


STATE    OF    KANSAS 


STATE    or    KENTUCKT 


STATE    or    LOUISIANA 


4 

t 

: 

8 

Total  (4) 


STATE    or    MAlNK 


Total  (2). 


38 
35 


73 


STATE  or  martland 


Congressional  district 

Number 

ofi'llgiblf      EutitU'iuent 

applicants  1 

1 

2                   

1 

5 

15 

8 

3 

15 

12 

2 

$1(1,  182 

3 _. 

192.  .69 

7_------ 

9 - - - 

10.... 

11 -  - - 

12 - - -- 

16 - - 

4(f4.  4, 1 
b7.  2S() 
■i^i.  696 
426.  904 
455,  73U 
34.  360 

Total  (9)        

61              1,  945.  392 

Conpres-^ional  district 


Number 
of  eligible 
applicants 


Entitlement 


STATE    or    MINNESOTA 


$561,946 

8,542 

143, 714 

111,578 

117,275 

48,760 


991,815 


1                        - 

1 

1 

4 

1 
o 

12 

7 

M.  656 

9                                  , 

a                       

129.302 

4 - 

6 

7                        

32.  353 

24.  486 

254.  196 

sI.II"-— — 

1,55.  041 

Total  (7)           

28 

607,011 

4 

5 

25 

'*7 

28".  1 1 '-I 

■29 

30 

31 

32 

33 

34 

35 

38 

40 


44 

$1. 159,  370 

17 

514,  579 

3 

105, 157 

4 

405,109 

3 

31,696 

2 

14,740 

12 

639.902 

fi 

115,009 

20 

777,  201 

27 

987,433 

6 

119.  521 

20 

1,263.113 

8 

198,490 

1 

156,057 

10 

242,  774 

S 

61,115 

3 

158,089 

Toial  (171. 


191 


6,  849,  356 


STATE    or    MISSISSIPPI 


•26 

$646,856 

40 

2.645.611 

•22 

457, 826 

43 

2. 168.  52-2 

38 

346.210 

4 

1 
1 
2 

13 

$'239.  213 

,53, 962 

70.  509 

SH.  701 

977,  095 

Tntftl  ih)                    - 

21 

1,429,470 

STATE    OF    NORTH 

CAROLINA 

J                                                                            

6 
11 

7 

1 
2 

$147,804 

-i                                                                                -       .- 

1,704.395 

1,061,570 

13,  308 

n... 

56,957 

Total  (5)               

■"^ 

27 

2,  984,  034 

STATE    OF    NORTH    DAKOTA 

1 — 

16 
40 

$538,  276 

2                    

870.  569 

Total  (2)              

56 

1,408.835 

6,  265,  025 


STATE    OF    MISSOURI 


STATE    OF    OHIO 


1 

17 
8 
1 
6 
7 

13 

$309,631 

J        - 

146,585 

«                           

278, '261 

303.839 

67,268 

f 

333,169 

Tulal  (fl)   - 

52 

1.437.653 

1                          -- 

1 

7 
42 

8 
20 
•27 

7 

$,5-1,707 

2                   

315,904 

4                     

1.  572,  \X3 

g                    - 

62.  321 

7 

119,  ^45 

8 

9 --- 

s40, 155 
11(1.172 

Total  (71              - 

112 

3.  061,  587 

$,595,  953 

•26,  852 

•20-2,064 

448.992 


1,  273.  861 


$904,  915 
1,  336,  525 


2,  241,  440 


-\t  large  (1) 

I'lII'I IIIIIIIIIIIIII 

2 
•2 
6 

4 

$266,109 
1,286,093 

f 

6,  423, 188 

e  

3.  836. 127 

lutal  (5)           

14 

10.811,517 

1 

2 


STATE    or    NEW 

HAMPSHIRE 

32 

8 

$1.3^)0.  065 
115,  (>.=>3 

Total  f  21               

40 

1.41.5,718 



3 

4 


$222.  099 
53.5,543 
33,388 
376. 097 


Total  (41 


1.167,127 


STATE    OF    NEW    JERSEY 


STATE    OF 


PENNSYLVANIA 


STATE    or    MASSACHUSETTS 


1. 


I   , 

3    !"I"IIII"! 

4 

i 

« 

7 

8 

10 

II  . 

IJ.  

Tnt.ll      111 


21 

$698,563 

9 

1,390.  .534 

25 

912,900 

11 

303.896 

19 

966,194 

24 

3.52,  763 

10 

578,  652 

3 

207,  318 

6 

106,639 

11 

618,403 

35 

1,334,534 

1                174 

1 

7,470,386 

2 

3- 

4 

5. 

7— 

13 

15 


Total  (8). 


39 

$576,  384 

Ih 

320,  025 

47 

2,  lHi2,  772 

32 

2,842,680 

'20 

.546.  126 

10 

124,677 

1 

10'2,515 

3 

139,  081 

170 

6,  714. '260 

STATE    OF    NEW    MEXICO 


1,  2 
6-. 
8.- 
9-. 
10. 
12. 
13. 
15. 
16. 
17. 
18. 
19. 
23. 
24. 
27. 


3,  4,  and  5... 


1 

$2,431,077 

3 

27,741 

15 

517,885 

?? 

520,  194 

3 

24.465 

2-2 

446,734 

4 

174,305 

49.526 

.35 

818.998 

1 

12.796 

1 

29,975 

W 

721.714 

1 

303 

1 

1.464 

2 

27,391 

At  large  (2) . 


43 


$5,  767,  561 


Total  05)- 


147 


5,804,568 


cx- 


-1113 
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Srttitlements  and  number  of  eligible  appli- 
oantt.  }fjf  congreuional  district.  Public  Laic 
874.  a»  amended,  fiscal  year  19«3 — Con 

STATS    or    R30DK    ISLAhTO 


CoogresBlonaJ  listrict 

Eulitifoienl 

1 

u 

g 

tl   '^3  i^ 

2 

«1S  7i«i 

Total  (2) _ 

22 

2  1J2  15H 

8TAT*    OF    SOUTH    CAKOLrNA 


1 

1.1 

15 

3 

1 

1 

$  '    IP    'V. 

2 

1     SJ>   IW 

3 

'.■<    J  ID 

4 

P4  fl'M 

6 

Ifil    VI 

Total  (5) 

35 

4,04o  .-." 

STAT¥    or    30CTH    DAKOTA 

1 

17 
S5 

Ji-i-v  ■MO 

2 

Tot*l  (2) 

72 

2,658.786 

8TATX    or    TKNNCSSXZ 


1 

6 
12 
6 
10 
S 
7 
3 

$2r».  1  \', 

1   f!37  7 '.7 

2 

3 

— )    "v* 

4 

f^H^      4  'J 

6.... 

31"   I  JX 

7 

'M    K.HS 

8 

!"V  NlA 

9 

Total  (8) 

1 

3Wj.  ■vt3 

2,isra3»4 

50 

STATE    or   TSXA8 

At  large  0)   

1 

30 

2 
IS 

8 
11 

1 
*=) 

17 
15 
18 
13 
11 
17 
8 
8 
18 
13 

t'wn  MOO 

.3  irJrt 

2... 

4 

'^^ii    '^ J) 

S 

^1 1    >')4 

6. 

•^1    ^'Ht 

7 

I    — ', 

10 

IV    414 

11 

1    "'  1    =     ' 

12 

13 

VtV    !  H 

14 

7'M   v^* 

15 

16 

17 

2.  iJsri.  .yj 

18 

',443   AMi 

19.... 

.J.V1    '^7 

20 

4    '■*"  si)! 

21 

4-'  '  "s  "* 

Total  (\9)   

237 

1 

U.  44-'.  MW 

STATE    or    UTAH 


1 

11 
4 

»1   .'-.',  ."Jii 
1.  1-».  7.W 

T 

Total  (2)... 

15 

2.799.046 

f rirttZement^  and  numb*"'-  of  rligiblr  appli- 
cants, by  congressional  district.  Public  Laic 
874    as   amficifd,   f.sral   yea'-    1961     Con 


STATK    or 

VUiiilMlA 

Ci.i:.--.  ^-1  ,i.-U  .iLslrlrt 

Number 
of  elurthlf 
uppUcanlj 

Entitlement 

1 

11 

8 

• 
8 

8 

<.<    I'i.'-  4.'i( 

2 

i    '.til  rtiU 

3 

41  OT 

4   

5 ;. 

6 

(M4    I'J.'. 

r  vt^ 

7 

!:i  iM>* 

t. 

■>17     7'f; 

f 

1  >   4(\4 

10 

7.  196  331 

Total  (10) 

45 

16.418.3un 

STATI    or    W\SHINGTr)M 


8TATX    or    VntMONT 


At  large  ,1) 


11 


iw\  :> 


1 

5 

as 

41 

80 

88 
21 
12 

8879.492 

1  077  807 

4H1>  '.<.'_' 

1   67;)  \ir\7 

111  I    K  ,t 

3  JW"  >os,^ 

575  4W5 

Total  (7) 

301 

8,807  424 

STATE    or    WrsT    VIRGIN1.\ 


2 

S 

1 

81H981 
30  105 

3 

Total  (3) 

6 

185,088 

BTATS   or    WTSrnN'SIN 


1 

%i  261 

2. 

.116.432 

:  '.I  v;) 

3 

7 

1     H' 

8 

M    I  Vi 

9 

S '  '  iM 

10 

i.r  174 

Total  (7) 

26 

747  7H5 

STATE    or    WYOMING 


At  lar^e  (1).... 

91 

$871  416 

VnOIN    ISLANDS 

1 

8104,806 

GUAM 

1 


..4    fM 


Fedf^al  fund-^  nhlig,i!fd  firr  '•on.ttrurtum  of 
school  facilitifi  !.'!(/»•'  Pu'-^lw  Laic  SIS  by 
congressional  dL'^fift  by  State  iscal  year 
1963 


'ImI;,, 


Congreeslona]  -linr;.  t 

Numf'«'r    f 
projects 

.uni'iunt    (if 

fund's 
reserved 

Vt  'iTieiS) 

5 
4 

$75M.  131 

At  lirze  ^1; 

1  410  968 

4K17.    V< 

lat 

3 

4 
10 

'■'V    (45 

3d 

^M'>   H'2>» 

3d. 

2  ti\    '\\\ 

Total  (3) 

16 

3  725  982 

Federal  funds  obligated  for  constmcUiy. 
school  facilities  under  Public  Lneti*  °^ 
c<yngrrs-,ional  district,  by  State    )I«J|     ^ 


1963     Continued 


C'<iiitfr>'.v.^lc.iml  Jiitrlct 


-.  fl»C9l 


ntr 


N'liniUT  of 
[irii)«<ftj 


\  R  K  *  V  -  \  •< 
1st     . 
2il...                                   

VI...    .          

1 
1 
:i 

5 

1 
7 
1 
2 
9 
1 
2 
2 
1 
6 
4 
1 
1 

Total  (3) 

>«>« 

3<1... 

Ut»4i 

4th 

Si  >: 

9th 

l.«MS(B 

12th 

«l^.9l« 

13th 

r^:: 

15th 

Irtlh      

Mj-i 

isth      .. 

77^9- 

2rth 

54  06! 

rsia 

42!  Ui 

VH 

Vith 

rth ^ 

.iHth 

ToUl(13) 

37 

«.84ai(H 

COLORAIX) 

2d 

3 
3 

1 

i.*i.'n; 
128.  r« 

3d 

4th 

Total  f3> 

7 

2.4iC.« 

CONNKTU  •  T 

At  Uoted) 

Zii 

2 

J»Tt 

Total  1-2). 

2 

I 
1 

14C.9K 
JHIS 

2>i 

■•fh 

Total  (2) 

2 

4«,10t 

r.iORr.u 
3d 

1 

iQa,28e 

1st 

1 
4 

.r.m 

2d 

rnt,ll(2) 

5 

5e.M 

uxiNoia 
24th 

» 

Hnt  IK 

5th 

1 

3u:i' 

IOWA 

7th 

1 

34.W 

KAVS.\.'« 

\-t 

.1 

i'.th 

1 
2 

2 

4A,9R) 
14aK 

Total  (3) 

S 

211  n 

K  f  ST'(  KV 

4t!,                                    

1 

33  on 

eth 

1 

3.M  W 

1st 

1 
1 

2i  (KV 

mRTI-WD 

At  Urge  >1; 

2d 

1 

1 

4-5,  ao 

6th 

6th 

3.  5m«.1« 

3,  lAOl 

T«U\  ,4)... 

«l 

7.1S7.W 

kASaACUlSKTTa 

."■It'    

1 
3 

319.  M<l 

l.'th 

^60i 

T..1..1  ,2) ' 

3 

588. 4« 

196k 
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17697 


.—I  blinds  obligated  for  construction  of 

'*^Xciities  under  Public  La^  S15  by 

^esional  district,  by  State,  fiscal  year 

;9<3-Contlnued 


Federal  funds  obligated  for  construction  of 
school  f acuities  under  Public  Law  815  by 
congressional  district,  by  State,  fiscal  year 
1 963 — Continued 


ronpTSfl""-''  Ji.-'tri^'t 


MUX)' 


lOCi.-- 

Ilth.- 

IM-- 


Total  i4»   

1(1VN»  •*"TA 


St- 


W.. 
5th- 


MIS-HL-v*-!!  ri 


Toui;-'i 

MliSc'lKl 


tth. 

nh. 
»ii. 


ToLil   T 


HUMAN  ^ 


3C 


a 


TnUl  (2). 


SLHi;  ^-JK  A 


Towl  (2). 


vf V  APA 


a;  Ur(!f  '1     - 

St*    JEKSF.Y 


3d  . 
4lb 


T.'Ul  '3- 


NK»    HKXIU) 


Al  lATp    ;■.'). 


S  K  v>     M 


mil. 

Sii 


Total  l3i. 


NORTH    (  ARdLI.S'A 


3d 


ToUii  r:^ . 


NORTH    I'AKOTA 


Ijt 


Tot.il   J). 


UHIO 


Ailargp  (U 

Id 

Tth. 

12th 

17th. 


Total  i.^). 


M... 
4th.. 
5th.. 
«th.. 


OKLAHOMA 


Total  (4). 


a.. 


08K0ON 


Number  of 
projects 


Total 

emiount  of 

Federal 

funds 

re^-served 


$317,817 
445.323 

21.875 


12th. 


PSNNSTLVANIA 


m. 


aHOI'E  1SI.ANI> 


16 


785,  015 


1.^,660 


30.080 
46,000 


76.060 


80.664 
12,495 
30,590 


123.  749 


10.184 
794.651 

804.835 


62.802 
81.500 


144.302 


94.144 


265,252 

552.322 

24.940 


84Z514 


561.386 


164,100 
416,200 
382.045 


96Z345 


290,650 
624,917 


924,567 


196,732 
300.129 


605,861 


CoaErmsional  district 

Number  of 
projects 

Total 

amoimt   of 

Federal 

funds 

reserved 

1st 

SOUTH  CAROLINA 

2 
1 

$647,448 

2d.V. 1 

137.  074 

Total  (2). - 

3 

7S4.522 

1st 

BOl'TH  DAKOTA 

1                   34.080 

2U.V. - 1 

9                 930,436 

Total  (2) 

10  !              WH..M6 

4th 

TINNESSKE 

3 

1 

302.  815 

6th 

15,770 

Total  (2) 

4   1              318.  SS,-) 

TEXAS 
A  t   lartfo  /1^ 

1 
1 

1st 

•B«-   ^»/--- 

1   I                95.375 

10th          

1    1                107.217 

11th          — 

2  i               17S.215 

14th                

1   1               ■228.  355 

leth         

3                 452. 040 

20th 

1                  63ft.  000 

Total  (7).-- --- 

9  '           1.697.202 

1st 

UTAH 

2              1.364,451 

2d 

2   1              727.849 

Total  (2)    

^            2.092.300 

VIRGINIA 

Ist 

2 

761,860 

4th                          --- - 

1 
1 

31,144 

8th                             

19.000 

10th 

1                  1,S4. 620 

Total  (4) 

5  '              966.624 

2d 

WASHINGTON 

1 

5 
■) 

7 

1 
1 

,'il.870 

3cl              

270.  959 

4th                

.''4.102 

5th                     

2K2.  S02 

6th         -- 

143,  787 

7th 

96,  151 

Total  (6) 

17 

899,671 

,Sd.- 

WEST  VIRGINIA 

1 

75.000 

8th. 

WISCONSIN 

1 

1.478 

WTOMINO 
At)ar«(l) 

3 

69,855 

TIKOIN  ISLANDS 

Grand  toteK  120) 

1 

251.425 

235 

44,583,912 

411, 179 

455,190 

767, 481 

74,370 


1,096,220 


29,430 

77,716 

687,606 

849,486 


Dr.  Wilbur  Cohen,  Assistant  Secretary 
of  HEW,  has  aided  us  in  every  way  and 
we  are  grateful  for  his  help  and  for  the 
strong  support  which  we  received  from 
Secretary  Celebrezze;  but  my  particular 
thanks  today  go  to  Commissioner  Keppel 
and  his  efficient  legislative  aids,  Dr.  Peter 
Muirhead  and  Dr.  Samuel  Halperin, 
both  of  whom  have  labored  long  in  the 
vineyard  with  our  staff  that  this  bill 
could  be  brought  to  the  Senate  today. 

Having  made  that  statement,  I  want 
to  say  that  Mr.  Jack  Porsythe  and  Mr. 
Charles  Lee,  and  their  assistants  rep- 
resenting the  majority,  and  Mr.  Michael 
Bernstein,  representing  the  minority, 
were  of  inestimable  help  to  the  members 
of  the  committee.  I  want  to  thank  them 
for  their  dedicated  and  loyal  public 
service. 

I  am  grateful  to  them  and  I  am  grate- 
ful for  the  patient  understanding  and 
major  help  to  the  committee  that  was 
given  by  the  administrative  assistant  of 
Senator  Prouty,  Mr.  Tom  Hayes,  and 
the  executive  assistant  of  Senator  Javits, 
Mr.  Allen  Lesser.  On  behalf  of  the  ma- 
jority, I  wish  to  express  to  each  of  these 
gentlemen  my  deepest  appreciation,  and 
to  the  members  of  the  minority  staff  who 
sat  with  us  in  our  hearings  and  who 
advised  their  principals  in  a  highly  pro- 
fessional manner,  Mr.  Michael  Bern- 
stein—whom I  have  already  men- 
tioned—and Mr.  John  Stringer,  likewise 
goes  my  appreciation  for  their  unfailing 
courtesy  and,  where  appropriate,  help- 
fulness. 

Mr.  President,  S.  3060  received  the 
favorable  vote  of  all  members  of  the 
committee  except  the  Senator  from 
Texas  [Mr.  Tower]  and  the  Senator 
from  Arizona  [Mr.  Goldwatkr].  They 
have  filed  individual  views,  which  was 
printed  with  the  committee  report.  In 
their  views  they  enthusiastically  recom- 
mend extension  of  Public  Laws  814  and 
874.  They  are  opposed  to  all  the  other 
parts  of  the  bill,  but  raised  no  objec- 
tions to  expediting  getting  the  bill  to  the 
floor  of  the  Senate.  In  fact,  they  helped 
by  providing  us  promptly  with  their  in- 
dividual views. 

I  feel  that  we  should  now  proceed  to 
further  consideration  of  the  bill  to  per- 
mit the  Senate  to  work  its  will  upon  it. 

Mr.  President.  I  have  concluded  my 
presentation  and  I  suggest  that  the  bill 
be  open  for  amendment. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  Kansas. 

Mr  CARLSON.  First,  I  commend  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Oregon  for 
bringing  the  national  defense  education 
bill  before  the  Senate  today.    I  think  he 


1,844,136 


85,602 


44,010 


144.  SB4 


Mr.  MORSE.  Mr,  President,  the  other 
day,  in  connection  with  another  matter, 
I  was  under  the  necessity  of  expressing 
my  deep  personal  convictions  to  the 
Commissioner  of  Education  upon  the  im- 
portance of  elementary  and  secondary 

education  In  this  NaUon.    I  am  sure  the    

Commissioner  appreciated  my  position    ^^  the  committee  are  entitled  to  mucn 
on  this  matter,  which  related  to  what  I    ^.^^^^  for  presenting  to  the  Senate  a  bUl 


believe  to  be  a  most  needed  change  in 
our  national  legislative  educational  pol- 
icy But  I  would  not  w&at  this  day  to 
go  past  without  expressing  to  him  the 
thanks  of  the  committee  for  the  tre- 
mendous help  he  has  been  to  us  on  this 
bill. 


which  I  believe  will  be  very  Important, 
not  only  in  continuing  the  education  of 
our  youth,  but  In  extending  a  program 
from  which  our  States  will  benefit.  I 
refer  to  both  title  I  and  title  n  of  the 
bill. 
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However,  I  wish  to  ask  the  distm- 
gulshed  Senator  from  Oregon  one  ques- 
tion. In  our  State  we  have  had  some 
Interest  and  concern  about  securing 
funds  for  student  nurse  trammg.  As  I 
heard  the  Senator  discuss  the  bill  this 
morning.  I  did  not  hear  that  item  men- 
tioned. Is  that  item  included  in  this 
bill  or  not? 

Mr.  MORSE.  It  is  not  in  this  bill  It 
is  In  a  bill  which  deals  with  nurses  train- 
ing, which  I  understand  will  shortly  be 
before  the  Senate.  I  am  sure  that  early 
committee  action  will  be  taken.  I  hope 
that  will  be  next  week.  The  nurse  loan 
provisions,  however,  are  not  in  this  bill. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  It  is  not  a  part  of  the 
bill  which  the  Senate  is  considering  to- 
day? 

Mr.  MORSE.  No:  it  Is  not  part  of  the 
bill  the  Senate  Is  considering  today,  but 
I  give  the  Senator  my  assurance  that  he 
has  no  more  enthusiastic  supporter  of 
that  measure  than  the  chairman  of  the 
Eklucation  Subcommittee.  I  have  no 
doubt  that  the  bill  will  be  before  the 
Senate  for  favorable  action  within  the 
next  week  or  very  shortly  thereafter. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  I  am  glad  to  get  that 
etssurance  on  the  nur.se  training  program. 
That  bUl  should  come  before  the  Senate 
and  be  acted  upon  in  this  session 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  quite  agree  It  will 
receive  action. 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  Idaho.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Idaho. 
who,  as  I  said,  has  been  of  great  help  to 
the  committee. 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  Idaho  I  thank  the 
Senator  for  his  comment  and  for  his  able 
presentation  of  the  proposed  legislation. 

The  Senator  from  New  York  [Mr. 
Javits],  also  a  member  of  the  committee, 
will  later  make  a  statement  commending 
the  Senator  for  his  able  presentation  and 
expressing  his  own  personal  views 

Mr.  MORSE  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Idaho,  and  throuk'h  hini.  thank  the 
Senator  from  New  York  I  shall  thank 
him  personally. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS  Mr  President,  may 
I  ask  my  good  friend  from  Oregon  If 
there  Is  any  provision  in  the  bill  to  assist 
the  cities  In  providing  education  for  the 
vast  numbers  of  fellow  Americans,  both 
black  and  white,  who  have  been  pouring 
into  the  cities  during  the  past  few  years. 
who  are  educationally  and  culturally  de- 
prived and  who  constitute,  in  my  judg- 
ment, a  more  severe  task  for  the  cities 
than  did  the  creation  of  Government  in- 
stallations upon  the  areas  of  the  country 
where  they  were  installed  15  years  aeo. 

Mr.  MORSE  There  is  no  special  .■sec- 
tion in  the  bill  covering  those  particular 
students.  It  is  partly  encompassed,  how- 
ever, in  the  opinion  of  some  of  us,  in  the 
adult  education  provisions  of  the  anti- 
poverty  bill.  We  think  these  and  other 
education  provisions  of  the  antipoverty 
bill  will  be  of  help  to  thus  group  of  citi- 
zens. 

Further,  as  the  Senator  knows,  I  have 
introduced  a  separate  bill  e.xpanding  the 
scope  of  Public  Law  874  which  would 
provide  Federal  assistance  to  our  schools 
in  the  so-called  slums  or  dt^pressed  areas 
of  the  cities  of  the  countr>'  and  to  our 


rural  slum  areas  also,  which  are  im- 
pacted with  two  classes  of  students  whose 
parents  are  in  limited  Income  brackets. 

We  would  provide  payments  to  .school 
districts  ba.st'd  on  one.  the  number  of 
children  whose  parents  are  unemployed, 
and  two,  the  number  of  children  on 
whose  behalf  an  aid  to  dependent  chil- 
dren public  welfare  grant  Is  made 

Wf  have  completed  hearings  on  my 
bill  We  hope  to  have  committ»'e  action 
on  It  within  the  next  2  weeks  If  enacted, 
and  companKin  it-mslation  i.s  being  con- 
sidered by  the  House  committee,  we 
would  expand  the  so-called  impacted 
areas  concept  so  that  special  a.ssistance 
can  be  made  available  Ui  school  districts 
in  those  areas  which  are  of  special  con- 
cern tu  the  di.st:ii'-;ui.shed  Senator 

.\Ir  DOUOI^AS  This  Is  highly  de.sir- 
able.  .As  I  remernbtT  It,  the  Senat-or  from 
Minnesota  Mr  HrMPHREvl  was  the 
original  author  of  the  Impacted  areas 
bill  m  1950  or  1951  It  was  designed  to 
help  localities  into  which  Government 
installations  had  brought  a  large  number 
of  children  before  the  tax  base  of  the 
locality  could  rl.se  to  provide  added  tax 
mcom*'  It  was  said  that  since  the  Gov- 
ernment was  responsible  for  the  com- 
ing of  the  children,  it  should  assist  in 
the  co.st  of  their  education.  That  was 
desirable 

Of  course,  now.  with  the  pa.ssage  of 
time,  at  the.se  defense  installations,  the 
number  of  private  homes  has  Increased 
and  the  taxable  capacity  of  the  localities 
has  also  ri.sen  Therefore  they  are  in  a 
much  better  position  than  they  were 
when  the  act  was  originally  pa.ssed. 

A  new  pre.ssure  has  however  fallen 
upon  our  cities,  particularly  as  a  result 
of  the  mobility  of  the  population  We 
should  bt^  aware — though  perhaps  this 
IS  not  fully  appreciated  throughout  the 
country— that  our  cities  are  undergoing 
great  p»jpulation  shifts  and  great  pop- 
ulation problems  Into  the  cities  there 
has  fX)ured  and  Is  still  pouring  very  large 
numbers  of  people  from  the  South,  who 
are  displaced  becau.se  of  the  mechaniza- 
tion of  cotton  picking  and  other  causes 
which  have  forced  both  blanks  and 
whites  off  the  soil  and  into  the  cities  A 
threat  many  of  them  conn-  into  Chicago  on 
the  Illinois  Central  Railroad  There  are 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  them  They 
al.so  come  into  New  York  Largf'  num- 
bers are  coming  into  Philadelphia  and 
into  Detroit  and  into  virtually  every 
major  city  in  the  counti-\' 

This  has  created  grave  problems  for 
our  cities,  and  we  have  seen  the  results 
of  some  of  these  problems  in  the  riots 
in  Harlem  and  In  Rochester  I  do  not 
say  this  is  the  .sole  cau.se.  but  the  cities 
of  the  North  and  West  have  been  Klven 
a  major  job  m  trying  to  digest  these 
large  numbers,  who  have  been  educa- 
tionally and  culturally  deprived 

This  is  a  ver>-  M-vere  problem  for  the 
cities  It  is  much  more  severe  today  than 
w\\s  the  coniint;  of  the  defense  plants  or 
defense  installations  in  1950  or  1951 

At  the  :^me  time  that  this  is  happen- 
ins;  In  the  cities,  they  are  in  a  poorer  posi- 
tion to  meet  the  problem 

As  the  migrants  from  the  South,  both 
black   and   white    mave   into  our  major 


cities,  the  upper  and  middle  income  ftmi 
lies  tend  to  move  out  to  the  subSS. 
Therefore  the  cities  are  losing  a  bu*' 
part  of  their  taxable  capacity  at  th* 
.same  time  that  they  are  called  upon  to 
meet  the  increased  problems  which  an 
thrown  upon  them. 

This  is  a  situation  which  must  be  dealt 
With  I  reco;::nize  that  at  this  late  hour 
It  is  impossible  Ui  amend  the  bill  from 
the  fliKir.  but  it  is  a  problem  which  the 
country  should  face,  and  should  do  ao 
at  the  earliest  opportunity,  or  we  shall 
have  many  more  Harlems  and  many  more 
Rochesters. 

In  the  pa.st  the  cities  have  been  the 
u-reat  Americanizing  influences,  which 
have  enabled  us  to  permit  millions  of 
immigrants  from  abroad  to  rise  socially 
educationally,  and  politically  They  are 
now  called  uiwn  to  perform  an  even  more 
difficult  task  of  ab.sorbiru.;  an  internal 
migration  with  reduced  re.sources. 

I  hop<^'  very  much  that  Congress  can 
deal  with  this  problem  at  the  earhest 
opportunity. 

I  know  that  there  exists  a  strong  preju- 
dice agairist  the  big  cities  both  In  the 
country  and  in  the  Senate  But  whether 
or  not  we  move  f.)rward  as  a  nation  will 
depend  largely  upon  how  we  deal  with 
the.se  difficulties  in  our  cities. 

President  Conant  in  one  of  his  books 
stated  there  were  roughly  a  million 
young  pfi^ple  between  the  ages  of  16  and 
21  in  our  cities  who  were  not  at  school 
and  not  at  work  He  labeled  these  as  the 
concealed  social  dynamite  withm  our 
•social  .structure  The  figure  of  a  million 
may  be  slightly  overstated.  At  least  there 
are  three-quarters  of  a  million 

We  can  deal  with  this  problem  par- 
tially in  the  antipoverty  bill,  which  wf 
passed  and  which  I  hope  the  Hou.se  will 
pass.  But  we  should  al.so  rethink  our 
procedure  with  reu-ard  to  Federal  aid  lo 
I'ducation 

Instead  of  an  overall  distribution  of 
Federal  aid  to  the  States,  which  will  go 
to  localities  which  do  not  particularly 
need  the  aid.  I  am  inclined  to  believe  thai 
we  sho  lid  deal  with  the  problem  in  a 
rifleshot  fashion,  concentrating  our 
Federal  aid  on  the  areas  of  need.  This 
will  Include  the  cities  It  will  also  include 
the  areas  in  the  country  districts  which 
have  very  low  taxable  cupacity  and  where 
l(Kal  real  estate  is  unable  to  provide  an 
adequate  education  for  the  children. 

Though  there  is  great  criticism  of  the 
South,  on  the  whole  the  South  has  spent 
a  larizer  fraction  of  its  income  on  educa- 
tion than  many  States  in  the  North,  and. 
In  general,  more  than  the  countrywide 
average.  The  South  cannot  be  taxed 
with  unwillingness  to  pay  for  the  cost  of 
education  However,  its  taxable  re- 
.sources are  comparatively  limited. 

Unless  we  try  to  deal  with  this  great 
.sea  of  the  uneducated,  we  shall  have  In- 
crea.'^ed  trouble 

I  know  that  the  .senior  Senator  from 
Oregon  is  very  much  concerned  about 
this  i.ssue  Many  of  us  have  been  con- 
cerned about  it  for  a  long  time.  The 
pend.ng  bill  came  to  the  floor  very  sud- 
denly, at  least  suddenly  .so  far  as  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  Is  concerned.  He 
did  not  have  an  amendment  ready  to  deal 
with  It      It  would  require  careful  draft- 
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^'  ^n^meui  to  the  pending  bill.  did  not  have  the  votes. 

»n  amenamei             gg^ator  and  his  as-  We  thought  it  was  important  to  bring 

I  congratume  t          ^^^^  so  far  as  it  forth  this  bill  and  then  push  for  S.  2528, 

**^'*ThoDe  that  what  I  have  presented  the  Morse  bill  and  for  the  Dent  bUl. 


..      foro  T  «;hall  not  olTer  such    make  that  approach  In  this  bill,  but  we        Mr.  MANSFIELD.     Mr.   President.  I 
;.  •nd.  therefore.  I  sha^l  not  oirersucn     ^^  ^^  ^^^  pp^^  ^^^^^,  ^^^^  wholeheartedly  in  what  the  disttn- 

gulshed  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  has 

said  about  the  Senator  from  Oregon,  who 

»*^''?Ann;'that  what  I  have  presented    the  Morse  bill  and  for  the  Dent  om.    ^^  in  charge  of  the  biU^   He  always  show^^ 

»«*•,  ^.^rTtfllk  will  be  one  to  which  we     which  deals  specifically  with  the  prob-     P^anagenal  skiU.  broad  knowledge,  and 

•*  "l/cTdily  adJress  ourselves,  and  not    lem  the  Senator  has  in  mind.  high  ability.  

*'^*^  nTit  to  the  indefinite  future.  Mr.  DOUGLAS.    I  thank  the  Senator 

•^S  MORSE  Mr.  President,  if  the  from  Oregon.  His  attitude  is  exactly  as 
t/ir  had  given  last  week  the  speech  he  has  always  shown  it  to  the  Senate. 
*"t*  he  has  given  on  the  floor  of  the  i  hope  our  colleagues  may  take  account 
fp  today  he  would  have  oeen  com-  of  this  problem,  and  that  we  may  be  able 
^u  mstifled  In  charging  the  Senator  to  get  action,  because  it  is  badly  needed. 
?^  nreuon   with   plagiarism.     I   am     it  may  be  the  most  conservative  step  to 

Imud  to  sav  this,  because  of  my  great    -  -       — '    — "— 

Sim  for  the  Senator's  leadership  in 
Sucation.  Many  of  the  points  that  the 
Snator  from  Illinois  has  just  made  on 
Se  floor  of  the  Senate  I  made  in  com- 
mittee a  couple  of  days  ago  when  Com- 
Sssloner  Keppel  testified  before  us  in 
nresenting  the  administration  s  point  of 
view  in  this  instance  I  think  a  most  un- 
fortunate point  of  view,  with  respect  to 
the  Morse -Dent  bill. 

The  Morse  bill.  S.  2528.  which  I  have 
already,  by  thumbnail  sketch,  outlined 
to  the  Senator,  deals  with  this  special 
metropolitan  city  problem  in  the  slum 
areas  where  the  students  to  whom  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  has  alluded  are  lo- 
cated. The  administration  took  the 
position  that  consideration  of  this  pro- 
posal ought  to  be  postponed  until  a  later 
date  But  we  do  not  intend  to  postpone 
It  We  are  going  to  get  action  on  it  in 
committee,  and  we  are  going  to  give  the 
Senate  an  opportunity  to  stand  up  and 
act  on  it.  I  predict  we  will  get  it  to  the 
calendar  and  provide  the  Senate  with  an 
opportunity  to  consider  it  before  Con- 
gress adjourns. 

The  House  has  already  completed 
hearincs  on  the  bill.  It  is  known  as  the 
Dent  bill  on  the  House  side,  and  the 
Morse  bill  on  the  Senate  side. 

hs  I  said  to  the  Commissioner  of  Edu- 
cation. 'The  Department  is  usually 
ahead  of  Congress;  but  this  time  we  are 
far  ahead  of  the  administration  on  this 
problem." 

The  rifleshot  analogy  or  figure  of 
speech  that  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
used  IS  most  apropos.  We  must  take  a 
look  at  the  particularly  bad  spots  in  the 
educational  aid  program. 

That  is  why  we  are  requiring,  as  we 
have  a  right  to  do.  that  the  issue  first  be 
resolved  in  the  Department  of  Health. 
Education,  and  Welfare,  and  that  they 
dve  us  a  report  on  the  administration  of 
the  impacted-areas  legislation  by  Jvme, 
1965,  because  that  is  a  rifleshot  ap- 
proach. We  must  examine  the  problem 
to  find  these  areas  that  are  now  getting 
Federal  aid  but  which  can  no  longer  be 
justified  In  receiving  it.  There  are  many 
other  areas  where  such  aid  can  be  better 
justified  than  in  the  environs  of  some  of 
our  military  or  other  Federal  installa- 
tions. 

Because  I  know  the  Senator  from  Illi- 
nois joins  me  in  the  high  regard  we  have 
for  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr. 
Clark  1.  I  think  I  ought  to  tell  him  of  a 
whispered  conversation  we  had  while  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  was  speaking.  The 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  said.  "I  think 
you  ought  to  tell  Paul  that  we  wanted  to 
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lessen  the  social  disturbances  which 
otherwise  may  grievously  weaken  the 
whole  fabric  of  our  society. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  I  should 
like  to  add  my  voice  to  the  voices  of  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  and  the  Senator 
from  Oregon  in  support  of  Federal  aid 
to  education  in  slum  areas  and  under- 
privileged areas  of  our  great  cities.  Sen- 
ators will  recall  that  such  an  approach 
was  strongly  recommended  by  the  former 
president  of  Harvard,  James  B.  Conant, 
in  the  splendid  report  he  made  on  the 
whole  problem  of  education  several  years 
ago.  Such  an  approach  was  recom- 
mended in  President  Kennedy's  first 
general  aid  to  education  bill  in  1961,  when 
the  able  junior  Senator  from  Connecti- 
cut I  Mr.  RiBicoFFi  was  Secretary  of  the 
Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare. 

At  that  point,  we  found  that  because 
of  the  attitude  of  Senators  who  came 
from  States  where  there  were  no  such 
problems,  it  would  be  difficult  to  obtain 
funds. 

I  commend  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
for  his  persistence  in  moving  ahead  in 
this  regard. 

I  know  that  the  majority  leader  is  im- 
patiently waiting  for  me  to  take  my  seat 
so  that  the  bill  may  be  passed.  I  shall 
continue  for  only  60  seconds  longer  to 
say  that  the  way  we  have  to  schedule 
legislation  in  the  Senate  now  is  one  of 
the  sad  lessons  of  the  civil  rights  fili- 
buster. Here  we  are  rushing  through 
important  legislation  with  very  little 
time  for  its  consideration.  We  try  to 
water  it  down  to  get  a  consensus.  We 
move  swiftly,  lest  we  fail  to  perform  our 
clear  obligation.  I  deplore  the  situation. 
Until  the  rules  of  procedure  and  the  ways 
of  doing  the  business  of  the  Senate  can 
be  drastically  changed,  we  shall  be  legis- 
lating as  Inefficiently  on  vitally  im- 
portant matters  as  we  did  on  the  De- 
fense appropriation  bill,  the  coffee  bill, 
on  the  NDEA  bill,  and  as  we  are  about 
to  do  on  the  HlU-Burton  bill.  We  did  It 
also  on  two  other  measures  yesterday 
that  came  before  us  so  fast  that  I  cannot 
remember  at  the  moment  what  they 
were.  One  of  them  was  the  housing 
bill— the  first  housing  bill  in  history  to 
pass  on  a  voice  vote. 

I  tell  my  friend,  the  majority  leader. 
that  I  am  about  to  take  my  seat;  but 
before  doing  so,  I  must  commend  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  for  his  wise  leader- 
ship, his  patient  attention  to  duty,  and 
the  first-class  bUl  which,  under  great 
dlfflciilty,  he  has  brought  to  the  floor  of 
the  Senate.  I  hope  that  within  the  next 
30  seconds  the  bill  will  be  passed. 


At  the  request  of  the  distinguished 
jimior  Senator  from  Texas  [Mr.  Tower], 
who  is  necessarily  absent,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  minority  views 
of  Senator  Tower,  contained  in  the  com- 
mittee report  on  the  National  Defense 
Education  Act,  be  printed  at  this  point 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection  the  individual 
views  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Individual  Views  of  Mr   Goldwater  and  Mr. 
Tower 

We  are  opposed  to  all  of  the  provisions  of 
the  committee  bill  except  those  In  title  II 
extending  for  a  period  of  2  years  Public  Laws 
815  and  874  which  deal  with  federally  im- 
pacted areas. 

When  the  National  Defense  Education  Act 
was  favorably  reported  in  1958  from  the  Com- 
mittee on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare,  Senator 
Goldwater  In  his  minority  views  made  the 
following  comment: 

•'This  bill  and  the  foregoing  remarks  of  the 
majority  remind  me  of  an  old  Arabian  prov- 
erb: "If  the  camel  once  gets  his  nose  In  the 
tent,  his  body  will  soon  follow.' 

■'If  adopted,  the  legislation  will  mark  the 
Inception  of  aid,  supervision,  and  ultimately 
control  of  education  in  this  country  by  Fed- 
eral authorities." 

This  prediction  was  confirmed  in  1961 
when  the  National  Defense  Education  Act 
was  further  extended  and  Its  substantive  pro- 
visions expanded  in  Important  respects.  At 
that  time  we  submitted  our  minority  views 
and  the  position  we  took  then  is  unqualified- 
ly relevant  to  the  present  committee  bill 
which  carries  this  expansion  process  even 
further.  We  quote  from  the  opening  para- 
graphs of  those  minority  views: 

"We  oppose  the  bill  reported  by  the  com- 
mittee amending  the  National  Defense  Edu- 
cation Act  primarily  because  It  constitutes 
a  giant  step  in  the  direction  of  Federal  con- 
trol of  our  educational  system  and  for  the 
following  reasons,  as  well: 

"2.  It  departs  fiu-ther  and  further  from  the 
stated  objective  contained  in  the  policy  sec- 
tion of  the  act.  to  wit,  to  train  more  of  our 
citizens  in  science,  mathematics,  and  modern 
foreign  languages  in  order  to  strengthen  the 
national  defense. 

"3.  Although  the  act  was  originally  adopt- 
ed on  a  temporary  basis  to  meet  an  alleged 
defense  emergency,  the  committee  bill  makes 
significant  provisions  of  the  act  permanent 
without  sufficient  information  to  justify  such 
extension,  and  at  the  risk  of  stifling  private 
and  other  institutional  sources  of  education- 
al assistance. 

"4.  It  abounds  in  discrimination,  Incon- 
sistencies, and  inequities. 

"5.  It  has  been  made  a  vehicle  for  securing 
adoption  of  provisiona,  programs,  and  educa- 
tional schemes  which  are  totally  unrelated 
to  the  purposes  of  the  act,  and  which  either 
standing  alone,  or  embodied  in  more  relevant 
legislation,  would  receive  short  shrift  from 
the  Congress. 

"6.  It  falls  to  Include,  or  includes  inade- 
quately, provisions  directly  related  to  de- 
fense, provisions  far  more  essential  to  the  se- 
curity of  the  Nation  than  some  of  those  con- 
tained in  the  bill  as  reported. 

"7.  It  falls  to  Include  adequate  safeguards 
against  using  our  schoolchildren  aa  captive 
and  involuntary  guinea  pigs  for  purposes  of 
experimentation  wholly  unrelated  to  the  true 
objectives  of  education. 
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"8.  It  falla  to  provide  adequ&te  safeguards 
against  tb«  kind  at  administration  of  the  act. 
which  durtog  the  period  of  aimoat  3  yeara 
since  the  act  became  effective,  has  resulted 
In  serloua  departures  from  the  purposes  uf 
the  act." 

As  we  have  Indicated,  the  committee  bill 
carries  this  development  even  further  With 
Its  enactment,  the  National  Defense  Educa- 
tion Act  would  be  trnnsformed  Into  a  pro- 
gram which  approximates  a  species  of  gen- 
eral Fe<teral  aid  to  education,  and  in  which 
the  provisions  related  to  the  national  de- 
fense h»ve  become  the  leas  Important  portion 
of  the  legislation.  To  paraphrase  a  well- 
known  ezpresBlon.  what  we  are  witnessing  Is 
the  Blow  but  relentless  advent  of  Federal  reg- 
ulation at  education  carried  out  on  the  in- 
stallment plan  and  seeking  to  remain  un- 
detected under  the  protective  cloak  of  na- 
tional defense. 

Title  n  which  extends  fur  2  years  Public 
Laws  815  and  874  providing  aid  for  federally 
Impacted  areas  h.ia  no  business  in  the  com- 
mittee bill,  being  totally  unrelated  to  any  of 
Its  other  provisions  its  inclusion  appears 
designed  to  make  it  dlfflcult  for  those  who 
support  Public  Laws  815  and  874  tn  vote 
against  the  bill  These  two  laws  which  have 
been  on  the  statute  book.i  for  many  vears 
enjoy  broad  support  In  the  Cont^ress  and 
Includes  many  who  are  unenthuslastlc  about 
or  are  opi>o«ed  to  Federal  aid  to  education 
We  regard  these  two  statutes,  and  our  view  is 
widely  shared,  not  as  Federal  aid  to  edu- 
cation but  as  Federal  payments  In  lieu  of 
State  and  local  taxes 

In  conclusion  we  would  like  to  say  that 
all  forms  of  financial  assistance  for  educa- 
tion by  the  Central  Oovertsmpnt  wiulU  be 
rendered  superfluous  if  the  Congress  were 
to  adopt  a  program  of  tax  credlt.s,  as  recom- 
mended In  the  Republican  platform  nf  1964. 
one  form  of  which  was  narrowly  rejected  by 
the  Senate  in  the  last  session  We  are 
optimistic  that  the  tax  credit  approach  will 
ultimately  prevail 

BMIKY     GOLDWATni 

John  G   Tower 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  Mr  President.  I 
move  to  include  at  the  appropriate  places 
in  titles  3  and  6  the  term  '  industrial 
arts." 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President.  I  plead 
with  the  Senator  from  Montana  not  to 
press  for  that  amendment,  for  the.se  rea- 
sons. We  have  considered  thi.s  provision 
While  many  of  us  might  favor  it  at  an- 
other time,  I  feel  there  ia  no  chance  of 
getting  It  through  my  subcommittee  now. 
There  Is  little  chance,  if  any.  of  getting 
it  through  conference  If  the  bill  Ls 
passed  in  Its  present  form,  there  is  a 
strong  possibility  that  it  will  not  be  nec- 
essary to  have  a  conference.  If  this 
amendment  were  to  be  Included,  it  would 
be  necessary  to  go  to  conference,  and 
in  my  judgment  the  House  would  not 
consider  the  amendment.  The  House 
committee  has  rejected  It.  Strong  repre- 
sentations have  been  made  to  me,  as 
chairman  of  the  subcommittee,  by 
spokesmen  of  the  House  that  under  no 
circumstances  will  the  House  accept  this 
amendment.  I  do  not  believe  in  going 
through  wasted  motion.  There  is  no 
chance  of  having  the  amendment 
adopted.  We  have  already  gone  a  long 
way  down  this  road  in  the  vocational 
education  bill,  now  a  law.  We  have  done 
much  for  Industrial  arts  In  the  Voca- 
tional Education  Act. 

I  urge  the  majority  leader  not  to  press 
for  thla  amendment.    Take  my  word  for 
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It  that  we  would  be  wasting  our  time  If 
we  tried  to  have  It  adopted.  It  would 
set  back  the  whole  program. 

Mr  MANSFIELD.  Of  course.  I  will 
accede  the  reasonable  request  made  by 
the  Senator  from  Oregon.  I  am  «lad  to 
know  that  we  have  gone  a  long  way  down 
the  road  of  vocational  education. 

I  should  like  the  assurance  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Oregon  that  the  question  of 
industrial  arts  per  se  will  be  given  fur- 
ther emphasLs  in  the  period  ahead. 

Mr  MORSE  I  give  the  majority 
leader  my  assurance  that  I  will  Join  In 
offeruit;  it  as  an  amendment  to  the  NDEA 
Act  ne.xt  year,  .so  that  hearings  can  be 
hfid  un  It  We  havf  not  had  an  oppor- 
tunity to  hold  full  hearing's  on  the  pro- 
posal .since  much  of  the  support  for  It 
has  been  generated  since  our  S.  580  hear- 
ings la^t  year.  I  am  ciuitident  that  the 
proponents  of  the  propixsal  can  make  a 
strong  case  and  I  would  want  to  have  it, 
through  hearlnt;s,  as  a  base  for  future 
action  in  this  area 

Mr  MANSFIEIX).  As  the  Senator 
knows,  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Indiana  !  Mr  B.\ym  1  Ls  extremely  Inter- 
ested m  lndu.'^t^lal  arts 

Mr  MORSE.  I  understand  I  wlU 
join  in  offering  such  an  amendment  next 
year. 

EDl'CATtf^N      BILLS     IMPORTANT     FOR     ALASKA'S 
l-RlJCaKSS 

.Mr  BARTLKTT  Mr  Pie.sldent.  I  rise 
m  support  of  S  30«0.  a  bill  reported  by 
the  Committee  on  Labor  and  F»ubllc  Wel- 
fare which  extends  for  3  years  the  Na- 
tional Defense  Education  Act  and  exist- 
ing impacted  cireius  education  legislation. 
The  measure  is  of  utmost  Importance  to 
my  State  and  the  Nation,  and  I  strongly 
urge  Senate  ai-'pioval 

President  Kennedy  once  called  educa- 
tion the  keystone  in  the  arch  of  freedom 
and  progress  '"  It  is  a  vital  component 
in  our  people's  well-being  and  in  the 
strength  and  vitality  of  our  Nation  Tlie 
age  in  which  we  are  living  places  few 
demands  upon  us  as  urgently  as  the  de- 
mand for  educational  excellence 

The  NDEA  during  Its  6  years  of  opera- 
tion has  proved  Itself  to  be  among  the 
best  conceived  f)f  recent  congressional 
programs  Tliere  can  be  little  doubt  that 
it  has  prompted  hundreds  of  colleges  to 
.set  up  loan  programs  and  has  enabled 
thousands  of  students  to  obtain  a  college 
education  In  1938  only  100  colleges  had 
loan  programs  of  even  modest  dlmen- 
.slons  Since  NDEA's  adoption  this  num- 
ber has  bet^n  increased  fifteenfold. 
CommLssloner  of  Education  Keppel  has 
te.stlfled  that  through  fiscal  year  1963 
more  than  497.000  students.  Including 
325.000  prospective  teachers,  borrowed 
approximately  $325  million  from  the 
student  loan  funds  of  1,526  colleges  and 
universities 

Alaska'.s  colleges  and  college  students 
have  shared  greatly  In  NDEA's  benefits. 
Our  Institutions  of  higher  learning — 
Alaska  Methodist  University.  Sheldon 
Jackson  Junior  College,  the  University 
of  Alaska,  and  the  university's  five  com- 
munity branches — have  been  enabled  to 
extend  274  student  loans  and  6  graduate 
fellowships,  totaling  some  $216,895 
During  fiscal  year   1964  alone,  92  loans 
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and  4  fellowships  were  made  av 
totaling  $110,055. 

The  circumstances  which  oude  th. 
original  adoption  of  the  NDEA  a  imm! 
slty  make  Its  continuation  and  expa^T 
even  more  Imperative.  Modem  life  k2 
work,  more  than  ever,  demand  a  oolte» 
education.  Yet  college  doors  contS! 
to  be  barred  for  many  because  of  tS 
rising  college  costs.  In  the  academe 
year  1962-63  the  average  direct  cortof 
attending  a  State  school  was  ti4M 
The  figure  was  $2,240  for  prttate  col 
leges  This  is  more  than  one-third  of 
the  average  Americans  yearly  income  of 
$6,000  It  is  no  wonder  that,  as  Com. 
misiiloner  Keppel  has  testified: 

Each  year  more  than  100.000  high  school 
graduates  with  high  aptitude  and  Interwt 
m  cdl'.ege  fall  to  continue  their  educaikw 
beiause  of  financial  Inability. 

It  is  no  wonder  that  51  8  percent  of 
the  boys  and  74.8  percent  of  the  girls 
who  are  in  the  second  quartile  In  college 
aptitude  and  whose  families  have  &n 
income  of  less  than  $3,000,  fail  to  enter 
colletre.  In  families  with  incomes  of 
$12,000.  over  75  percent  of  the  children 
of  comparable  aptitude  are  able  to  at- 
tend. Nor  is  it  any  wonder  that  40  per- 
cent of  tliose  who  enter  college  fall  to 
irraduate.  Of  course,  other  factors  are 
involved,  but  economic  difUcultles  plaj 
all  too  prominent  a  role. 

These  fljiures  point  to  educational  dep- 
rivations, to  Inequalities  of  opportunity, 
and  to  manpower  and  talent  losses  we 
can  ill  afford. 

Again,  let  us  glance  at  some  figures  for 
Alaska  Out  of  1.625  high  school  grad- 
uates in  1963.  only  764 — or  47  percent- 
entered  college.  University  of  Alaska 
enrollment  data  reveals  an  attrition  rate 
of  over  50  percent  between  the  fresh- 
man and  senior  years. 

NDEA  has  helped,  but  wp  must  do 
more  I  am  pleased  to  be  a  cosponsor 
of  8  2490.  Introduced  by  Senator  Hahtki. 
This  comprehensive  college  student  aid 
measure  Includes  a  loan-Insurance  pro- 
vision and  a  program  of  undergraduate 
scholarships.  I  hope  this  bill  will  receive 
the  attention  of  the  Senate  before  the 
se.sslon  ends. 

The  Economic  Opportunity  Act  con- 
tains a  work-study  provision  that  would 
f>ermit  colleges  to  expand  their  supply  of 
part-time  jobs.  The  Nurse  Training  Act, 
which  has  been  passed  by  the  House  and 
IS  awaiting  Senate  consideration,  would 
institute  a  loan  program  for  nursing 
students  and  enlarge  the  present  pro- 
uram  of  tralneeshlp  grants  for  advanced 
students. 

Now  we  must  pass  S.  3060.  extending 
and  expanding  the  NDEA  student  loan 
program. 

It  would  Increase  the  funds  authorized 
for  student  loans  from  the  present  $135 
million  a  year  to  $145  million  In  fiscal 
year  1965,  to  $165  million  In  1966.  to  $180 
million  In  1967.  and  to  $195  million  In 
1968  Thus,  more  of  the  students  and 
Institutions  which  are  needing  and  re- 
questing NDEA  funds  could  be  accommo- 
dated. 

The  bill  would  also  allow  the  inclusion 
of  part-time  students  under  the  student 
loan  program.     Certain   nonprofit,  ac- 
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^Hited  business  schools  would  be  ^- 
«^^  nwtlcipate.    This  would  offer 
•il^ceCniSierous  people  who  are 
•SSf  to  advance  their  learning  and 
•^  fhrnuKh  night  school  or  summer 
*^.i  of t?n  whUe  supporting  a  family. 
'^Sa  it  should  be  of  particular  h^p 
!;,i^students  taking  advanUge  of  the 
^TSniversltys  extension  courses^ 
%Jhe  loan  ceiling  for  graduate  and  pro- 
lyl students   would   be   increased 
S  tbe  present  $1,000  to  $2,500  an- 
^"^?lv  aiid  f rom  $5,000  to  $10,000  in  the 
l^ga^e     such  a  provision  is  realistic 
^  ]hl  light  of  rising  graduate  school 
L  and  the  numerous  responsibilities 
gSuate  students  must  frequently  as- 

Tnother  amendment,  and  one  wholly 
«,Sen  v^-ith  the  National  Defense 
Suon  Acfs  aim  of  teacher  recruit- 
«"nt  would  extend  the  act's  50-percent 
Sr^veness  provisions  to  students  who 
u^r  teach  in  private  elementary  and 
sKondarj-  schools  or  in  institutions  of 
higher  education. 

Finally  the  bill  would  expand  the 
irmduate  fellowship  program  of  the  Na- 
SoMl  Defense  Education  Act.  Stairstep 
ncreases  would  result  In  10.000  fellow- 
^ips  being  offered  annually  by  1967. 

Although  National  Defense  Education 
Ad  s  best  known  feature  Is  probably  Its 
college  student  loan  program,  the  act 
has  been  of  great  benefit  to  our  public 
elementarv  and  secondary  schools  as 
well  For  example,  under  title  III  of  the 
National  Defense  Education  Act.  the 
Alaska  State  Department  of  Education 
has  received  some  $365,886  In  grants  on 
a  50-50  matching  basis  for  the  purpose 
of  improving  public  school  instruction  in 
science,  mathematics,  and  modem  for- 
eign languages.  Funds  under  this  title 
have  financed  the  purchase  of  labora- 
tory apparatus,  audiovisual  equipment, 
and  printed  materials,  and  the  remodel- 
ing of  classrooms  and  instruction  facili- 
ties. The  bill  before  us  would  extend 
this  program  3  years  and  add  the  vital 
fleWs  of  English,  remedial  reading. 
geography,  civics,  and  history  to  the 
areas  it  includes. 

Title  V  of  the  National  Defense  Educa- 
tion Act    provides    funds    on    a    50-50 
matching  basis  for  States  which  develop 
programs  of  testing,  guidance,  and  voca- 
tional   and    academic    counseling.      It 
seems  to  me  that  such  programs  would 
assist  in  alleviating  the  dropout  problem 
and  encouraging  able  students  to  con- 
tinue  in   college.     Both    problems    are 
serious  in  Alaska.    As  I  have  previously 
mentioned,  our  high  school  dropout  rate 
is  a  high  36  percent.    Only  49  percent  of 
our  high  school  graduates  enter  college. 
Our  State  has  already  received  $116,840 
under  title  V  and  has  a  great  stake  in 
the  continuation  and  expansion  of  the 
counseling  and  guidance  program.  This 
the  committee  bill  would  accomplish.  In- 
cluding   in     Its     coverage    elementary 
schools  and  public  junior  colleges  as  well 
as  high  and  junior  high  schools. 

The  bills  NDEA  amendments  would 
also  continue  the  program  of  grants  and 
training  allowances  for  short-tenn 
training  Institutes  In  guidance  counsel- 
ing, and  would  expand  the  section  to 


cover  courses  for  librarians  and  educa- 
tional media  specialists. 

Finally.  NDEA's  title  X  program,  which 
finances  State  educational  studies  and 
statistical  services,  would  be  continued 
and  Improved.  This  Is  a  program  under 
which  Alaska  has  received  $118,400 
5iiiiC6  1958 

The  second  major  section  of  the  com- 
mittee's bill  would  continue  for  3  years 
the  provisions  of  Public  Laws  815  and 
874.  The  first  of  these  provides  school 
construction  assistance:  the  second  re- 
lieves the  expenses  of  schools  operating 
in  Federal  impact  areas.  This  helps 
such  areas  to  care  for  increased  student 
enrollments  due  to  Federal  activity. 

These  programs  have  been  in  effect 
since  1950.     The  aid  they  have  brought 
to  Alaska  has  been  both  generous  and 
vitally  important.     Prom   1950  to   1963 
Alaska  school  districts  have  received  $48,- 
608.572  for  operating  expenses,  $18,114,- 
768  for  on-base  construction  of  facili- 
ties and  $12,838,691  for  construction  of 
buildings  in   communities.     It   is   esti- 
mated that  Alaska  will  receive  grants  for 
fiscal  year  1964  which  total  $9,529,620  for 
school    operations    and    $3,356,149    for 
school  construction  on  the  bases  of  the 
armed    services,    the    Federal    Aviation 
Agency,  other  Government  agencies,  and 
communities.     This  assistance  has  en- 
abled Alaska  to  provide  an  educational 
system  that  is  among  the  finest  in  the 
Nation. 

The  committee  bill  also  calls  on  the 
Commissioner  of  Education  to  suggest  by 
June  30,  1965,  such  changes  in  existing 
law  as  he  thinks  warranted.  As  success- 
ful and  workable  as  the  Impacted  areas 
plan  has  been,  I  believe  the  committee 
was  wise  In  asking  for  this  study. 

Mr.  President,  the  National  Defense 
Education  Act  and  Public  Laws  815  and 
874  have  proved  their  worth,  to  my  State 
and  to  the  Nation.  I  commend  the  com- 
mittee for  the  3 -year  extensions  and  the 
strengthening  amendments  they  have 
suggested.  We  must  at  least  enact  this 
bill.  And  I  hope  we  shall  do  more  before 
this  session  ends. 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President.  I  want  to 
express  my  appreciation  to  the  majority 
leader  for  his  intercession  in  behalf  of 
aid  to  industrial  arts  education. 

In  view  of  the  assurances  which  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  has  given,  I  per- 
sonally will  not  Insist  now  on  this  amend- 
ment I  want  to  emphasize,  however, 
my  disappointment  that  the  1964  legisla- 
tion does  not  include  aid  to  this  deserv- 
ing branch  of  education,  and  my  hope 
that  this  deficiency  will  be  corrected  in 
the  next  Congress. 

Industrial  arts  is  the  only  curriculum 
area  In  general  education  devoted  pri- 
marily to  the  interpretation  of  industry. 
which  is  the  most  dominant  character- 
istic of  our  society.  It  helps  students  to 
prepare  for  living  in  an  industrial  de- 
mocracy and  provides  a  foundation  for 
specific  occupational  and  educational  op- 
portunities. Thus,  the  future  scientist, 
engineer,  technician,  and  workman  gains 
an  insight  into  the  requirements  which 
he  has  to  value  once  he  chooses  his  fu- 
ture occupation. 

Industrial  arts  greatly  contribute  to 
all  ability  levels  as  evidenced  in  a  study 


being  conducted  by  the  UJ5.  Oflace  of 
Education.  A  10  percent  sampling  re- 
veals that  46  States  offer  industrial  arts 
for  upper  ability  students,  and  25  States 
have  industrial  arts  for  slow  students. 
In  the  school  year  1948-49,  the  enroll- 
ment of  students  studying  industrisd  arts 
courses  totaled  1.762,242.  The  U.S.  Of- 
fice of  Education  estimates  that  over 
3,500.000  students  are  currently  studying 
industrial  arts  courses. 

Despite  the  great  Increase  In  student 
enrollment,     the     number     of     earned 
degrees — bachelor — In     industrial     ayts 
education  declined  from  3.750  in  1958-59 
to  3,376  in  1961-62.    In  a  survey  of  in- 
dustrial arts  teacher  education  programs 
in  1958,  Marshall  L.  Schmitt,  specialist 
for  industrial  arts,  U.S.  Office  of  Educa- 
tion, found  that  only  61  percent  of  the 
college  graduates  of  industrial  arts  went 
into  teaching.    The  remaining  graduates 
went  into  industry  and  military  service. 
These    statistics   show    the    tremendous 
pressures   placed   upon    industrial    arts 
programs  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  rapidly 
rising  school  population  with  fewer  qual- 
ified teachers.    The  survey  indicates  that 
many  industrial  arts  programs  are  being 
taught  by  teachers  who  hold  substandard 
certificates.    These  teachers  are  expected 
to  continue  their  study  in  order  to  be- 
come    qualified     in     this     field.       To 
strengthen  further  the  industrial   arts 
programs,  most  school  systems  encourage 
and   require   their   teachers  to   pursue 
graduate  work  and  eventually  obtain  a 
higher  degree.    The  shortage  of  indus- 
trial arts  teachers,  evidenced  by  a  recent 
survey  reported  on  the  following  pages, 
has  created  a  large  gap  that  will  seriously 
impair  the  industrial  arts  program  unless 
we  can  upgrade  our  personnel.    Since  in- 
dustrial arts  is  the  study  of  industrial 
materials,  products,  and  processes,  and 
the  problems  related  to  our  technical 
society,  It  is  imperative  that  our  teachers 
continually  seek  new  content  and  better 
methods  of  presenting  modem  industrial 
concepts    and   ideas   to    the   American 
youth. 

The  following  survey  illustrates  the 
shortages  of  industrial  arts  teachers  as 
reported  by  a  joint  group  of  State  super- 
visors  of   Industrial   arts    and   teacher 
educators  during  the  AIAA  annual  con- 
vention,   held    in    Washington,    D.C., 
March  30-April  3, 1964 : 
Random    Samples    of    11    States    Reporting 
Shortages   op   iNotrsTRiAL   Asts  Teachers 
POR  the  School  Tear  1963-64 
California:    Eleven  collegcB   produced   250 
graduates.    State  needs  500  per  year.    Teacher 
supply  only  one-half  of  need. 

Florida:  State  colleges  produce  only  one- 
ttitrd  of  State  need  for  Industrial  arts  teach- 
ers. In  September  1963.  25  industrial  arts 
classes  had  to  be  closed  because  of  lack  of 
teachers. 

Georgia:  Georgia  coUeges  graduated  40  In- 
dustrial arts  teachers  In  1963.  Twenty  en- 
tered teaching  (others  went  Into  Industry) . 
State  need  was  about  60  teachers  or  three 
times  supply. 

Indiana:  In  September  1963.  40  Industrial 
arts  classes  had  to  be  left  xinfllled  because 
of  shortage  of  Industrial  arts  teachers. 

Maryland :  State  university  and  collegee  in 
1963  co\ild  supply  only  20  percent  of  Indua- 
trlal  arts  teachers  requested  by  local  boards 
of  education. 
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Mri— chtnetta     Colleges   In  Ma««achu8ett9 
grad\iat«d  37  Industrial  art«  teachers  In  1963 
Approximately  40  percent  went  into  Industry 
State  requirement  of  Industrial  arts  teachers 
wa«  between  50  and  60  new  teachers 

Micblgan:  The  seven  universities  and  col- 
leges which  have  teacher  education  progranLs 
in  Industrial  arts  could  supply  only  r,ne- 
thlrd  of  the  requests  of  superintendents  of 
schools  In  1963 

New  Jersey  In  1»63  New  Jersey  (gradu- 
ated 87  Industrial  arts  teachers  The  State 
required  200  teachers  In  196.3,  163  indus- 
trial arts  teachers  were  on  emergency  cer- 
tificates. 

New  York:  In  New  York  City  alone  there 
Is  a  current  shortage  of  lOO  Industrial  arts 
teachers.  In  upper-State  New  York.  50  or 
more  Industrial  arts  teachers  are  working  on 
a  temporary,  unlicensed  certlrtcate 

North  Carolina  In  the  depressed  Ap- 
palachian county  where  Industrial  arts  Is 
badly  needed,  there  are  no  industrial  arts 
teachers  because  of  lack  of  funds  At  Ap- 
palachian State  Teachers  Ojllege  only  14  In- 
dustrial arts  teachers  grttduated  In  1963  but 
the  requests  totaled  150 

Pennsylvania  la  1963.  15  percent  of  the 
Industrial  arts  laboratories  were  closed  or 
filled  with  unqualitted  teachers  Philadel- 
phia, where  Industrlul  arts  is  so  badly  needed 
to  help  eliminate  the  dropxjut  problem,  had 
a  shortage  of  <ippro.\imately  50  indu.«triai 
arts  teachers  In  1963 

In  View  of  thse  facta  I  regret  very  much 
that  it  is  Impossible  to  secure  an  amend- 
ment to  section  611  >  a  • .  to  Include  indus- 
trial arts  as  a  field  ehgible  for  institutes 
for  advanced  study,  and  I  hope  that  next 
year  Congress  will  give  serious  consider- 
ation of  alleviating  this  critical  need. 

Mr.  COOPER  Mr  President,  a;?  a 
cosponsor  of  the  original  National  De- 
fense Education  Act  of  1953.  and  a.s  one 
who  has  spoken  and  voted  in  the  Senate 
for  Its  extension  .since  that  time.  I  want 
to  express  my  support  for  S  3060.  the 
bill  which  is  before  us  today  As  one  who 
has  also,  durlnt^  my  .service  m  the  Senate. 
supported  Public  Law  815  and  Public 
Law  874.  which  are  .so  important  to  our 
local  public  schools  in  federally  im- 
pacted areas.  I  am  glad  that  thus  bill 
makes  provision  for  extending  the.se  laws 
through  June  30.  1967.  so  that  our  school 
districts  can  plan  their  costs  and  obliga- 
tions accordingly 

I  am  pleased  that  the  3-year  extension 
of  the  National  Defense  Education  Act. 
to  June  30.  1968.  as  prop<\sed  in  S  3060, 
includes  provision  for  additional  educa- 
tional needs  which  bear  upon  the  devel- 
opment of  the  mental  re.sources  of  our 
young  men  and  our  young  women,  and 
upon  the  continuing  security  of  our  Na- 
tion. These  resources  are  the  future 
strength  of  our  Nation,  and  they  will  be 
materially  improved  espt^iially  by  the 
provision  of  thus  bill  which  authorizes  a 
training  and  Institute  program  for 
teachers  of  English,  remedial  reading, 
history,  geography  and  civics,  and  by  as- 
sistance to  those  preparing  to  become 
school  librarians  or  educational  media 
specialists. 

Just  as  thousands  of  students  and 
teachers  in  my  own  State  of  Kentucky, 
in  dozens  of  schools  and  colleges  there, 
have  already  benefited  from  exLsting  pro 
visions  of  the  National  Defense  Educa- 
tion Act.  so  many  others  in  Kentucky  and 
across  the  country  can  benefit  from  the 
improvement  in  the  vital  preparation  for 


teaching  our  native  language,  and  for 
teachii^g  the.se  other  subjects  which  are 
so  important  in  helping  our  young  peo- 
ple to  learn  about  the  world  around  us, 
and  m  promoting  effective  citizeiiship  for 
future  generations  I  think  S  3060  is  a 
t,''X)d  bill,  and  I  hope  the  Senate  will  pa.ss 
It  today 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  bill 
is  open  to  amendment  If  there  be  no 
aniendment.s  to  be  proposed,  the  ques- 
tion is  on  the  engrossment  and  third 
reading  of  the  bill 

The  bill  'S  3060'  wa.s  ordered  to  be 
engros.sed  for  a  third  reading,  read  the 
third  tune,  and  passed,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
o'  Repreientativei  of  the  United  States  of 
America    m    Coriyre-ss    asseynbled 

TITLE     I-  AMfJ*DMtNTS     TO     NATIONAL     DETENSC 
EDt'CATIoN    ACT    oF     1958 

Part  A     Iijani  fo  students  tn  tnstituttons  uf 
higher  education 

Definition   Amendment 

8»c  101  The  second  sentfr.ce  of  section 
103(b)  of  the  National  Defense  Education 
Act  of  11)58  Is  amended  by  striking  out  'pri- 
vate" and  by  striking  out  "(3) ." 

.Appropriations  Authorized 
Sec  102  The  first  tentence  of  section  201 
of  the  National  Defense  Education  Act  of 
1:^58  Is  amended  by  striking  out  "and  $135- 
iDOO.OOO  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1965  and  such  sums  for  the  flsc.tl  year  end- 
ing June  30,  1966,  and  each  of  the  next  three 
fiscal  years  a.s  may  be  ne'-e.s&<iry  to  enable 
students  who  have  received  loans  for  school 
years  ending  prior  to  .July  1  1965.  to  conftnvip 
or  complete  their  education"  and  Inserting  In 
lieu  thereof  «145.iX)o,0<J0  for  the  fiscal  yeur 
ending  June  30,  1965,  $165,000,000  for  the  fis- 
cal year  ending  June  30,  1966.  $180,000,000 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1967,  and 
$195,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30,  1968.  and  such  sums  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  Jun^"  30,  1969  mid  each  of  the  next 
three  fiscal  years  as  may  be  necessary  to 
ei'.able  students  who  have  receUed  loan-s  for 
school  years  ending  prior  to  July  1,  1968, 
to  continue  or  complete  their  education" 

Allotments   to  States 

Str    103    Section  202  of  the  National  De- 

fen.se  Education  Act  of   1958   Is  amended  by 

striking     out     ■1965"     wherever     It     appear.s 

therein  and  insertUig  In  lieu  thereof  "1968" 

Payment  of  Federal  Capital  Contributions 

Sec-     104     Effective    with    respect    to    fiscal 

years  beginning  after  June  30.   1964    section 

203    of    the    Natlon.-il    Defense    Education    Act 

of  1958  is  amended  bv  striking  out  sub.sectlon 

ib»    and   by   strlklnj?    out    "(ai"   after     "Sec 

203  •" 

Conditions  of  Agreements 

Sec    105    lai   Paragraph   (4uB)   of  section 

204  of  the  Natloniil  Defense  Education  Act  of 
1958  Is  amended  to  read  aa  follows  '(B) 
other  stu'lents  with  a  superior  academic 
background,  and  " 

lb)  The  amendment  m.ide  by  subse<tlon 
lal  of  this  section  shall  apply  to  the  selec- 
tion of  students  unfler  title  II  of  the  National 
Defense  Education  Act  of  1958  made  In  or 
after  the  second  month  foUowlnt;  the  month 
li.  which  this  Act  Is  enacted 

Terms  of  Loana 

Sec  106  la)  Subsection  lai  of  section  20S 
of  the  National  Defense  Education  Act  of 
1958  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows 

"ai  The  total  of  the  loans  for  iinv  aca- 
demic year  or  Its  equivalent  as  determined 
under  regulations  of  the  Commissioner 
made  by  Institutions  of  higher  education 
from  Umn  funds  est-ahluhe<l  pursuant  to 
.igreemenr.s   under  this   title  may  not  exceed 


1 

$2  500  111  the  case  of  any  graduate  or  n,-, 
slonal   student   i  as  defined  m  reguiaJ^*" 
the    Commissioner!,    and    may    not^"*  ^ 
$1,000  In  the  case  of  any  other  student**?!!! 
aggregate  of  the  loans  for  all  years  tixsat^ 
fun.l.s  m.iy  not  exceed  ?10,(XK)  In  the  cJT^ 
any  graduate  or  profes-slonal  student  ru  °' 
defined    and    including   any  loans  from  gn,^ 
funds    made    U>    s\ich    person    before  he  ^ 
c-ime    a    graduate   or    professional  »tu<l«nt 
or  $5,000  In  the  case  of  any  other  student- 
lb)  di     Paragraph    ill    „f   subsection   X 
of   such   section   205    Is   amended  to  reiui 
follows  •• 

"in  such  a  loan  shall  be  made  only  to  . 
student  who  lA)  Is  In  need  of  the  amount 
of  the  loan  to  pursue  a  course  of  study  at 
such  institution  and  (Bi  is  c.ipable.  in  th* 
(jplnKni  of  the  in.stltutlon  of  nialntalnicj 
good  standing  In  such  course  of  study,  anj 
(Ci  has  been  accepted  for  enrollment  a«  » 
student  m  such  institution  or,  in  the  case  qj 
It  student  already  attending  .Kuch  Institution 
Is  In  good  standing  there  either  as  an  un- 
dergraduate graduate,  or  professional  stu- 
dent, and  (Di  l.s  carrying  at  least  one-half 
the  normal  fuU-Uine  aci'deinic  workload  u 
determined  by  the  institution."" 

i2i  Paragraph  i2)  of  such  ."subsection  ib) 
of  such  .section  2o5  is  amended  by  strlkln* 
out  "and  (Di  "  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thertof 
the  following  ""iDi  the  institution  may  pro- 
vide that  perlcxllc  InsUiUmentH  need  not  be 
paid  during  any  perUxl  or  [)eriods.  aggre^jat- 
ing  not  In  excess  of  three  years,  during  whlcb 
tlie  borrower  is  in  part-time  attendance  ai 
an  institution  (^f  higher  education  taking 
courses  which  are  credlt,^ib!e  toward  a  degree 
and  may  al.so  provide  that  any  such  penod 
shall  not  be  li^cluded  in  determining  tie 
ten-year  period  during  which  tlie  repajTnem 
must  be  completed,  but  interest  shall  con- 
tinue to  accrue  during  any  such  p<rUxl,  and 
lE)"". 

(3)  Paragraph  i3)  of  such  subsection  (bl 
of  such  section  205  Is  amended  to  read  u 
follows: 

""(3  I  not  to  exceed  ,50  per  centum  of  any 
such  loan  (plus  Interest  i  shall  be  canceled 
f I  «r  service  as  a  fuil-time  teaclier  in  a  public 
or  other  nonprofit  elementary  or  secondary 
school  In  a  State,  In  an  institution  of  higher 
education,  or  In  an  elemenUiry  or  secondary 
school  overseas  of  the  Armed  Forces  of  the 
United  States  at  the  rate  of  10  per  centum 
of  the  amount  of  s\ich  loan  plus  Intereat 
thereon  which  was  unpaid  on  the  first  day 
of  such  service  for  each  complete  academic 
year  of  sui'h  service,"' 

1 4)  Paragraph  i4)  of  subsection  (b)  ol 
such  section  205  Is  amended  by  InserUng  Im- 
mediately beff>re  the  semicolon  .it  the  end 
thereof  the  following:  '"In  all  cases  except 
where  the  date  on  which  repayment  la  to 
begin  Is  suspended  by  reason  of  clause  iDi 
of  paragraph  (2) '" 

(ct  The  amendment  made  by  subsection 
tai  shall  apply  for  purposes  of  determining 
the  amount  of  any  loans  under  title  11  of 
the  National  Defeu.se  Education  Act  of  1958 
for  arademlc  years  beginning  after  the  date 
of  enactment  of  this  Act  The  ainendmenti 
made  by  paragraphs  (2)  and  i4)  of  subsec- 
tion (b)  shall  ajvply  to  any  loan  ( under  an 
agreement  under  tlt.e  II  of  the  National  De- 
fense Educution  Act  of  1958 1  uut.suindlng en 
the  date  of  enactment  i^f  this  Act  only  wlli 
the  consent  of  the  Instrutlon  whlcii  made 
the  loan  The  amendment  made  by  para- 
irraph  i3i  of  suh.sectlf)n  ih)  shall  apply  with 
re«p»'ct  to  service  performed  during  academic 
years  beginning  after  the  enactment  of  thU 
Act.  whether  the  loan  was  made  before  or 
.ifter  such  eiuictment 

Distribution  of  .\saeis  From  Student  Loan 
Funds 
Sbc-  107  Section  206  of  the  National  De- 
fense Education  Act  of  1958  Is  amended  bj 
striking  out  "1966"  wherever  it  appears  there- 
in and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "1973" 
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-_>  a— Financial  assistance  for  strengthen- 
^^  instruction   tn   science,   mathematics. 
'JZdern  foreign  languages,  and  other  criU- 
ffll  subjects 

Extension  of  Title 
j[l    xiile  III  of  the  National  Defense 
■rfuoition  Act  of  1958  Is  amended  by  sUik- 
•nn-x     ni— FINANCIAL     assistanci    foe 

l^LwOTHENINO     SCIENCE.     MATHEMATICS.     AND 
^I^N    rOEEICN     LANGUAGE    INSTRUCTION"    88 

.^'appears  as  the  heading  of  that  title,  and 
lUrilng   in   neu    thereof: 

yjnS  III    -FINANCIAL  A;5SISTANCE  rOB 

CTMNCTHENING  INSTRUCTION  IN  SCIENCE, 
MATHEMATICS.  MODERN  FOREIGN  LANGtIACES, 
AND  OTHER  mmCAL   SUBJECTS" 

Appropriations  Authorized 

Src  112  Section  301  of  the  National  De- 
fense Education  Act  of  1958  is  amended  to 
read  as  follows: 

"Appropriations  Authorized 

"Sec  301  There  are  hereby  authorized  to 
h,  appropriated  $70  000.000  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1959.  and  for  each  of  the 
flve  succeeding  fiscal  years,  and  $90,000,000 
'or  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1965.  and 
for  each  of  the  three  succeeding  fiscal  years, 
tor  <\i  making  payments  to  SUte  education- 
al agencies  under  this  title  for  the  acquisition 
of  equipment  (suitable  for  use  In  providing 
education  In,  science,  mathematics,  history, 
civics  geography,  modern  foreign  language, 
English  or  remedial  reading),  but  excluding 
supplies  which  are  consumed  In  use,  and 
for  minor  ronu>dellng  described  In  para- 
graph 1 1 '  <'f '^«'^''^"  3^3iai .  and  (2)  making 
;oans  iiuthori/ed  in  section  305.  There  are 
iisc  auth-rl/ed  to  be  appropriated  $5,000,000 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1959.  and 
for  each  of  the  five  sticceedlng  fiscal  years. 
and  Il000<i000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30  1965  and  for  each  of  the  three  suc- 
ceeding fiscal  >ears.  for  making  payments  to 
State  educational  agencies  under  this  title 
•o  carry  out  the  programs  described  In  para- 
graph i5i  of  section  303(a)." 
.Allotments  to  States 

Sec.  113  (a)  The  second  sentence  of  sub- 
section (a)(2)  of  section  302  of  the  National 
Defense  Education  Act  of  1958  Is  amended 
Sy  striklni;  out  "as  soon  as  possible  after  the 
enactment  of  this  Act,  and  again  between 
July  1  aiid  August  31  of  1959"  and  Inserting 
in  Ueu  thereof  "between  July  1  and  Augiist 
3:  of  each  even-numbered  year  beginning 
with  calendar  year  1964". 

ibi  The  third  sentence  of  such  subsection 
li  amended  to  read  as  follows:  "Each  such 
prumulgation  shall  be  conclusive  for  each 
.f  the  two  fiscal  years  In  the  period  July  1 
next  succeeding  such  promulgation,  except 
th.it  the  ratios  promul^^ated  In  1959  shall  be 
inclusive  for  each  of  the  flve  fiscal  years 
in  the  period  beginning  July  1.  1960.  and 
ending  June  30.  1965  "' 

c)  Effective  with  respect  to  allotments 
under  suhsectlon  (b)  of  section  302  of  such 
.^ct  for  fiscal  years  beginning  after  June  30, 
1964.  the  third  sentence  of  such  subsection  is 
amended  by  striking  out  '•$20,000"  wherever 
it  appears  therein  and  Inserting  In  lieu 
thereof   "ISO ,000" 

State  Plans 
Sec  114    I  a)   Clause  (A)  of  section  303(a) 

li  of  the  National  Defense  Education  Act 
of  1958  is  amended  to  read  as  follows:  "(A) 
acquisition  of  laboratory  and  other  special 
equipment  i  other  than  supplies  consumed  In 
use  I.  Including  audiovisual  materials  and 
equipment  and  printed  and  published  mate- 
rials I  other  than  textbc»ks),  suitable  for 
use  In  providing  education  In  science,  math- 
matlcs,  history,  civics,  geography,  modern 
foreign  language.  English,  or  remedial  read- 
ing In  public  elementary  or  secondary 
schools,  or  b<jth,  and  of  testgradlng  equip- 
ment for  such  schools  and  specialized  equip- 
ment for  audiovisual  libraries  serving  such 
schools,  and". 


(b)  Paragraph  (5)  of  section  303(a)  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "and  modern  for- 
eign languages"  and  Inserting  In  Ueu  thereof 
"history,  civics,  geography,  modern  foreign 
languages,  English,  and  remedial  reading". 
Payments  to  States 

Sec.  115.  The  second  sentence  of  subsection 
(b)  of  section  304  of  such  Act  Is  amended  by 
striking  out  "five"  and  inserting  In  Ueu 
thereof  "eight". 


Interest  Rates 


Sec.  116.  Paragraph  (3)  of  subsection  (b) 
of  section  305  of  such  Act  Is  amended  by 
striking  out  "as  of  the  last  day  of  the 
month"  and  Inserting  In  Ueu  thereof  the 
following:  "as  computed  at  the  end  of  the 
fiscal  year  next". 

Part  C — Fellowships 
Number  of  Fellowships 
Sec.    121.    Effective    July    1,    1964,    section 
402(a)    of   the   National    Defense    Education 
Act  of  1958  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 
"Number  of  Fellowships 
"Sec.  402.   (a)    During  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing June  30,   1965.  the  Commissioner  Is  au- 
thorized to  award  not  to  exceed  five  thousand 
fellowships  to  be  used  for  study  In  graduate 
programs  at  Institutions  of  higher  education. 
during  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1966, 
he  is  authorized  to  award  not  to  exceed  seven 
thousand  five  hundred  such  fellowships,  and 
during    each    of    the    two    succeeding    fiscal 
years,  he  Is  authorized  to  award  not  to  exceed 
ten  thousand  such  fellowships.    Such  fellow- 
ships  may    be   awarded   for    such    period    of 
study  as  the  Commissioner  may  determine. 
but  not  in  excess  of   three   academic   years. 
except  that  where  a  fellowship  holder   pur- 
sues his  studies  as  a  regularly  enrolled  stu- 
dent at  the  institution  during  periods  outside 
the  regular  sessions  of  the  graduate  program 
of    the    Institution,    a    fellowship    may    be 
awarded  for  a  period  not  In  excess  of  three 
calendar  years." 

Award  of  Fellowships  and  Approval  of 
Institutions 
Sec.  122.  (a)  The  first  sentence  of  subsec- 
tion (a)  of  section  403  of  the  National  De- 
fense Education  Act  of  1958  is  amended  to 
read  as  follows:  "Of  the  total  number  of 
fellowships  authorized  by  section  402(a)  to 
be  awarded  during  a  fiscal  year  ( 1 )  not  less 
than  one-third  of  such  feUowshlps  awarded 
during  the  fiscal  years  ending  June  30,  1965, 
and  June  30,  1966,  and  not  less  than  2.500 
for  each  fiscal  year  thereafter,  shall  be 
awarded  to  Individuals  accepted  for  study 
in  graduate  programs  approved  by  the  Com- 
missioner under  this  section,  and  (2)  the 
remainder  shall  be  awarded  on  such  bases 
as  he  may  determine,  subject  to  the  provi- 
sions of  subsection  (c).  The  second  sen- 
tence of  subsection  (a)  of  such  section  is 
amended  by  striking  out  ",  and"  at  the 
end  of  clause  (2)  and  inserting  In  lieu  there- 
of a  period,  and  by  striking  out  clause  (3) 
thereof. 

(b)  Section  403(b)  of  such  Act  is  amended 
by  striking  out  "under  this  title"  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "as  described  In  clause 
(1)  of  the  first  sentence  In  subsection  (a)", 
and  by  inserting  before  the  period  at  the  end 
thereof  the  foUowlng:  ",  and  the  Commis- 
sioner shall  give  consideration  to  such  ob- 
jective in  determining  the  number  of  fellow- 
ships awarded  under  this  title  for  attendance 
at  any  one  Institution  of  higher  education". 

(c)  Section  403  of  such  Act  Is  further 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  subsections : 

"(c)  Recipients  of  fellowships  under  this 
title  shall  be  persons  who  are  interested  in 
teaching,  or  continuing  to  teach.  In  Institu- 
tions of  higher  education  and  are  pursuing. 
or  intend  to  pursue,  a  course  of  study  lead- 
ing to  a  degree  of  doctor  of  philosophy  or  an 
equivalent  degree. 

"(d)  No  fellowship  shall  be  awarded  un- 
der this  title  for  study  at  a  school  or  depart- 


ment of  divinity.  For  the  purposes  of  this 
subsection,  the  term  'school  or  department 
of  divinity'  means  an  Institution  or  depart- 
ment or  branch  of  an  Institution,  whose 
program  Is  specifically  for  the  education  of 
students  to  prepare  them  to  become  minis- 
ters of  religion  or  to  enter  upon  some  other 
religious  vocation  or  to  prepare  them  to  teach 
theological  subjects." 

(d)    The   amendments  made  by  this  sec- 
tion shall  become  effective  July  1,  1964. 
Fellowship  Stipends 
Sec  123.   (a)    Section    404(a)    of    the    Na- 
tional   Defense    Education    Act    of    1958    Is 
amended  ( 1 )   by  striking  out  "after  the  bac- 
calaureate degree",  and  (2)  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following:  "The  stipend  for 
any  such  person  for  any  such  academic  year 
shall,  if,  prior  to  such  year,  he  has  had  two 
or  more  academic  years  of  teaching  experi- 
ence at  a  college  or  university,  be  Increased 
to  the  extent  provided  In  accordance   with 
regulations   of   the   Commissioner   based   on 
the  length  of  such  experience  and  such  other 
factors  as  the  Commissioner  deems  relevant 
to  the  objectives  of  this  title;  except  that  the 
amount   of   such   stipend   for   any   academic 
year  of  study  may  not  exceed  $4,800  plus  $400 
for  each  of  his  dependents.     Where  a  person 
awarded    a    fellowship    under    this    title    for 
study  at  an  Institution  of  higher  education 
pursues   his   studies   as   a   regularly   enrolled 
student  at  such   institution  during   periods 
outside  of  the  regular  sessions  of  the  gradu- 
ate program  of  the  institution,  the  Commis- 
sioner may  make  appropriate  adjustments  in 
his  stipends  and  allowances  for  dependents." 
(b)    The  amendment  made  by  this  section 
shall  apply  In  the  case  of  stipends  and  allow- 
ances under  section  404  ( a )  of  such  Act  which 
are  paid  with  respect  to  periods  in  academic 
years  beginning  after  the  enactment  of  this 
Act. 


Part  D — Guidance,  counseling,  and   testing; 

identification  and  encouragement  of  able 

students 

Appropriations  Authorized 

Sec.  131.  Section  501  of  the  National  De- 
fense Education  Act  of  1958  is  amended  by 
striking  out  "and  $17,500,000  each  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1964,  and  the 
succeeding  fiscal  year."  and  Inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "$17,500,000  for  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing June  30.  1964,  $25,000,000  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1965.  $25,500,000  for 
"the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1966,  $32,500.- 
000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1967, 
and  $37,500,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1968.". 

State  Plans 

Sec.  132.  Paragraphs  (1)  and  (2)  of  sec- 
tion 503(a)  of  the  National  Defense  Educa- 
tion Act  of  1958  are  amended  to  read  as 
follows : 

"(1)  a  program  for  testing  students  in 
the  public  elementary  and  secondary  schools 
of  such  State  or  In  the  public  junior  colleges 
and  technical  institutes  of  such  State,  and 
If  authorized  by  law.  In  other  elementary 
and  secondary  schools  and  in  other  junior 
colleges  and  technical  institutes  In  such 
State,  to  Identify  students  with  outstand- 
ing aptitudes  and  abUlty,  and  the  means  of 
testing  which  will  be  utilized  in  carrying 
out  such  program;  and 

"(2)  a  program  of  guidance  and  counsel- 
ing at  the  appropriate  levels  in  the  public 
elementary  and  secondary  schools  or  public 
junior  colleges  and  technical  Institutes  of 
such  State  (A)  to  advise  students  of  courses 
of  study  best  suited  to  their  ability,  apti- 
tudes, and  skills,  (B)  to  advise  students  in 
their  decisions  as  to  the  t3rpe  of  educa- 
tional program  they  should  pursue,  the  vo- 
cation they  should  train  for  and  enter,  and 
the  job  opportunities  in  the  various  fields, 
and  (C)  to  encourage  students  with  out- 
standing aptitudes  and  ability  to  complete 
their  secondary  school  education,  take  the 
necessary  courses  for  admission  to  Institutes 
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of  hlgbw  education,  and  enter  such  lustltu- 
Uona.- 

Payments  to  States 

Sac.  133.  (a)  Section  504tai  of  th?  Sa- 
tlonal  Defense  Education  Act  of  Ij^d  u 
amended  by  striking  out  tlve'  and  ln.sertint< 
In  lieu  thereof  "  elRht" 

(b)  Section  304  (  bi  uf  such  Act  \a  amended 
by  striking  out  who  are  not  below  tirade 
7.".  and  by  strlkini;  out  '  six  '  ^md  inaert- 
Ing  in  lieu  thereof  "nine"  and  by  tniiertlnx 
after  "schoola"  the  first  time  It  .ippear.-,  the 
following:  ".  or  Junior  colleges  or  techni- 
cal Instltutee. " 

Junior  Colleges  a;.d  Technical  Institutes 
Sec.   134.  Title  V  of   the  National   Defense 
Education  Act  of  1958  Is  amended  by  Insert- 
ing after  section   Sot  the  folhvAing  new  sec- 
tion: 

"Definitions 
"Sec  505.  For  the  pt.rp'ses  of  this  title, 
the  term  "junior  collei?es  or  t-^chnical  Insti- 
tute*' meanx  (1)  institutions  of  htt<her  e<tu- 
catlon  which  are  organized  and  administered 
principally  to  provide  a  two-year  program 
which  la  acceptable  for  fu:i  credit  toward 
a  bachelor's  deicree  and  iJi  institutions 
which  meet  the  requirements  of  clauses  ill. 
(2).  (4».  and  (5i  of  section  10.3ibi  and  are 
organized  and  administered  prlnclpnlly  to 
provide  a  two-yetir  program  in  engineering, 
mathematics,  or  the  physical  or  biological 
sciences  which  Is  desii<ne<:l  to  prepare  the 
student  to  work  a.s  a  technlclun  and  at  a 
semlprofesslonal  level  In  enijlneerlnK  scien- 
tific, or  other  te'"hno!r>gical  P.elds  which  re- 
quire the  understanding  and  application  of 
basic  engineering,  scientific  or  mathematical 
principles  or  knowledge  and  If  a  branch  of 
an  Institution  of  higher  educat!  )n  ofTerlng 
four  or  more  years  of  hlrrher  education  Is 
located  in  a  comm'irlty  different  from  that 
In   which   Its  parent   Institution   Is  located  " 

Counseling  and  Outdance  Training  Institutes 

Sec.  135  Section  511  of  such  Act  Is  amend- 
ed to  read  as  follows 

"Auth  -rlzatlon 

"Sic.  511.  (ai  There  are  hereby  authorized 
to  be  appropriated  $6,250  000  f  ir  the  flscal 
year  ending  June  30.  1959  «7.250  OOO  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1960,  and  for  each 
of  the  foxir  succeedlnkj  fl.scal  years,  and  »10.- 
000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1965.  and  for  each  of  the  three  succeeding 
fiscal  years,  to  enable  the  Commissioner  Ui 
arrange,  through  K'an'-s  i.r  contr.icts.  with 
Institutions  of  higher  ed  icatlon  for  the  oper- 
ation by  them  of  short-term  or  regular  ses- 
sion Institutes  for  advani-ed  study  Including 
study  In  the  use  o{  new  materials  to  Improve 
the  qualification  of  Indlvid'ials  who  are  en- 
gaged, or  are  teachers  preparing  to  engage  In 
counseling  and  guidance  "f  students  in  ele- 
mentary or  In  second.iry  schools  or  In  Insti- 
tutions of  higher  education  Including  Junl'>r 
colleges  and  technical  Institutes  iis  defined 
in  section  505 

"fb)  Bach  Individual  who  :\ttends  an  In- 
stitute operated  under  the  provisions  of  this 
part  shall  be  eligible  rafter  application  there- 
for) to  receive  a  stipend  at  the  rate  of  $75 
per  week  for  the  period  of  his  attendance  at 
such  institute,  and  each  such  Individual  with 
one  or  more  dependents  shall  receive  an  addi- 
tional stipend  at  the  rate  of  $15  per  week  for 
each  such  dependent  " 

Part  E — Langnage  dfi  elopment  and  insti- 
tutes for  advanced  study  in  teaching  cer- 
tain critical  subjects 

Extension  of  Title 
Sec.   141     (a.)   Title  VI  of  the  National  De- 
fense Bducatlon  Act  of  1958  Is  amended  by 

striking    '*TITL»    VT— LANGUAGE     DEVELOPMENT" 

as  It  appears  as  the  heading  of  that  title  and 
Inserting  in  Ileu  thereof,  "title  vi  — L.*Ncr*GE 

OETKLOriTKNT  AND  tNSTTTDTEa  FOR  ADVANCED 
STUDY  D»  TEACHING  CKBTAIN  camCAl.  SrS- 
JECTS". 


lb)  Section  601  of  the  National  Defen.se 
Education  Act  of  1958  la  amended  by  .strik- 
ing out  "1965"  wherever  It  appears  therein 
and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof     1968" 

•"I    Se-tlon  603  of  such  Act  is  amended   to 
re,id   in  fnllows 

'.Appropriations  Authorized 
"Sec  603  There  are  hereby  authorized  to 
be  appropriated  $8  0«X).0<XJ  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  <0  1964.  $13  (H)0  Ooo  for  the  fiscal 
yetir  ending  June  30  1'l»66  »14<X)0tX)0  fir  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1966  and  *16,- 
000.000  for  the  fihoal  year  ending  June  30, 
1967,  and  $l«,0Oo.()O<i  for  the  hsciil  year  end- 
lug  Juiie  30.  1968,  to  cjirry  mt  ti>e  provisions 
of  this  part." 

Institutes  for   Advanced  Study  In   Teaching 
Certain  Critical  Subjects 

Sec  142  Effective  July  1  1964.  part  B  of 
title  V'l  of  the  National  Defense  Etlucatlon 
Act  of   1958  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"Part    B — Institutes    for   advancrd    study    in 

teaching  rertain  critical  subjects 

"Authorization 

"Sec  All  (ai  There  are  hereby  authorised 
to  be  appropriated  $30,000,000  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1966  and  for  each  of  the 
three  succeeding  fiscal  years,  to  enable  the 
Commissioner  Ui  arrange,  through  grants 
or  contracts,  with  Institutions  of  higher  edu- 
cation for  the  operation  by  them  of  short- 
term  or  regular  session  institutes  for  ad- 
vanced study.  Including  study  In  the  use  of 
new  materials,  to  improve  the  qualification 
of  Individuals  who  are  or  are  preparing  to 
become  school  librarians  or  educational 
media  speclalLsts,  or  who  are  engaged  In  or 
vre  preparing  Ui  engage  In  the  teaching,  or 
supervising  or  training  of  teachers,  of  his- 
tory, civics,  geography,  modern  foreign  lan- 
guages. English,  or  remedial  reading  In  ele- 
mentary or  secondary  schools 

"(b)  Each  Individual  who  attends  an  Insti- 
tute operated  under  the  provisions  of  this 
part  shall  be  eligible  ( .if  ter  application 
therefor)  to  receive  a  stipend  at  the  rate 
■  <t  $75  per  week  for  the  period  of  his  attend- 
ance at  such  lnstltute<  and  each  such  In- 
dividual with  one  or  more  dependents  shall 
receive  an  additional  stipend  at  the  rate  of 
•  15  per   week   for   each  such  dependent  " 

Part  F  —  Utilization  of  telex  iMan  radio,  rno- 
tion  pictures,  and  related  media  for  educa- 
tional purposes 

Extension  of  Program 

Sec  151  Section  763  of  the  .National  lie- 
fense  Education  Act  of  1958  is  unnnded  by 
striking  out  "six  succeeding  fiscal  years"  and 
Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "nine  succeeding 
fiscal  years" 

Part  G — Miscellaneous 

State  Administration 

Skc  161  lai  Subp.ir  iKr.iph  '2i  of  section 
1004' a  I  of  the  Nari..nal  Defense  Education 
Act  uf  1958  Is  amended  by  ln.sertlng  before 
the  semicolon  ".  and  will  keep  such  records 
and  afford  such  access  thereto  as  are  neces- 
sary to  H-ssure  the  '-iirrectness  and  verifica- 
tion 'if  such  reports" 

(b)  Subparagrapli  (3i  of  such  section 
10041  a)  is  amended  bv  striking  out  "dis- 
bursement" and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
"appllcatli  'n" 

Extension  of  Statistical  Services  Program 

Sec  162.  (ai  Subsection  la)  of  section 
1009  of  the  National  Defense  Education  Act 
of  1958  Is  amended  by  striking  oni  six  suc- 
ceeding fiscal  years"  and  Inserting  In  Ileu 
thereof  "nine  succeeding  fi-^cal  years  ' 

(bi  Such  section  1(X)9  Is  further  amended 
by  redesignating  subsections  (b».  (ci,  and 
(di  as  subsections  (c),  (dt.  and  (e).  respec- 
tively and  by  Inserting  after  subsection  (a) 
the  following  new  subsection 

"  (  b  I  I  1  I  Prom  the  sums  appropriated  pur- 
suant  to  subsection    lai    for  any   fiscal   year 


the  Commissioner  shall  allot  to 


each  But* 


(  not  including  the  Canal  Zone,  Guam  *»» 
lean  Samoa,  or  the  Virgin  Islands)  IM^" 
and  to  the  Canal  Zone.  Guam.  Amerw' 
Samoa,  or  the  Virgin  Islands  125^1^7^ 
from  the  balance  then  remaining  «hm' ^ 
to  e.ich  Stale  an  additional  amount  w*m^ 
bears  the  same  ratio  ta  such  balance  utta 
scho.  l-age  population  of  such  Sute  b«M 
to  the  total  of  the  schixil-nge  popuu^!!! 
of  all  the  States,  except  that  of  sueh  haii!^ 
no  State  may  receive  an  amount  In  --Tnai"? 
(Ai  $125, 0(X)  or  iB»  10  cents  multiplied  2 
the  8cho<.>l-age  p<'pulatlon  of  the  gtsto 
whichever  la  the  smaller.  Any  poruon  of  iuch 
baltuice  which,  by  reason  of  the  appllc«aot 
•  >f  the  limitations  In  clauses  lAi  and  iB 
of  the  preceding  sentence,  remains  after  ti. 
lotmente  i  r.r  reullMtments  i  have  been  nud* 
under  such  sentence  shall  be  realloted  amont 
the  states  tw  which  the  llmlUitlona  In  roS 
clauses  do  not  apply.  In  proportion  to  the 
original  all<itments  to  such  States  under  th« 
preceding  sentence,  but  subject  to  the  llm- 
Itatlons  In  such  clauses 

"(2»  The  amount  of  any  State's  allotment 
under  para>,'raph  i  1  i  fi  r  any  n.scal  year  which 
the  ConuniH-sloiier  determines  will  not  bt 
required  for  bUch  fiscaJ  year  for  carrying  out 
programs  under  subsection  (  c  i  shall  be  a?ni. 
able  ftir  reallotm^iit  frum  time  t<i  time,  on 
such  dates  during  such  year  as  the  Ccm- 
mls.«loner  may  fix.  to  other  States  in  propor- 
tion to  the  original  uUotments  to  such  Stttet 
under  paragraph  i  1  i  for  such  year,  but  with 
such  prop"irtlonate  amount  for  any  of  iuch 
other  States  being  reduced  to  the  extent 
It  exceeds  the  sum  the  Commissioner  es- 
timates such  State  needs  and  will  be  able 
to  use  for  "-uch  programs  for  such  year  and 
subject  to  the  Umltiitlons  In  clauses  (A)  end 
I  B I  of  paragraph  ( 1 )  and  the  total  of  luch 
reductions  shall  be  similarly  reallotted  amon| 
Uie  States  whose  proportionate  amounts  were 
not  so  reduced  Any  amount  realloted  to  i 
.State  under  this  paragraph  during  such  year 
sh.dl  be  deemed  part  of  its  allotment  under 
paragri'.ph  i  1 )  for  such  year." 

ici  Tlie  subsectl  )n  of  .such  section  1006 
herein  redesignated  as  subsectl  in  (ci  U 
amended  by  striking  out  "Improving"  In 
clause  (  1  I  by  Inserting  "and  maintenance" 
after  "development"  In  clause  (2>,  by  strtt- 
Ing  out  "Improving  methods  for"  In  cliuae 
(4),  and  by  striking  out  "$50,000"  and  In- 
serting In  lieu  thereof  "lt«  allotment  for  suet 
ye,*r"  In  the  last  sentence  thereof. 

'di  The  subsection  of  such  section  lOOS 
herein  redeslgnnted  as  subsection  (d)  If 
.imended  by  striking  out  "iD  only  to  the 
extent  It  Is  a  new  program  or  an  addition  to 
or  expansion  of  nn  existing  program,  and 
i2  1 ",  and  by  striking  out  "(d)  "  and  Inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  "(e) ". 

Part   H — Amendments  of  Table  of  Conteiit4 
Table  of  Contents 
Szc    171    T)ie  table  of  contents  of  the  Na- 
tional   Defense    Education    Act    of    1858    If 
.Amended — 

I)    by  strlklne  out 

"TITT-E  III       ri.NANCLAL  ASSISTANCE         FOS 

srRF.VGTHE.NING  SCIf  NCE.  MATHEMATICS.  iMt 
MODER.N    KOREIGN    LANGUAGE   INSTSCCTIOW" 

and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof 

TTI  LE  III-      n.NANrlAI,  A.S-SI.STANCE  fOt 

STPENOTHENING  I  .N  STK  DCTl  O  N  IN  SCtEKCI. 
MATHEMATICS.  MOrERN  FOREIGN  I.ANOUAOB, 
AND  OTHER  CRITIC  AI.  SCBJECTS"; 

(2)    by  Inserting  after 

"Sec    504    Payments  to  States." 

the  following 

"Sec    505    Definitions": 

(3  I    by  striking  out 

"TITLE  VI  —  LANGUAGE  DEVELOPMEWT" 

and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof 

TITLE    VI-     LANGHAGE    DEVTXOPMKNT   AKI) 
T'TES  rOR  ADVANC«>  STTTDT  IN  TXACHINO  ' 
TAIN     CRITICAL    SUBJECTS";     AWO 
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^^  byatrlklngout 

"part  b — language  institute*" 
^iniertlngm  lieu  thereof 
^^  B^institutes  for  advanced  study  in 
'^telching  certain  critical  subjects-. 

jrrLl    n— rEDElALLT    AITECTID    ASX&8 

Amendments  to  Public  Law  815 

a-r  201    (a)   The  first  sentence  oT  secUon 

,T  the    Act    of    September    23.    1950^" 

'_7nM«d  (20  use.  631-645).  Is  amended  by 

iJ^nrdut   "1965"    and   inserting    In   lieu 

'^fJiTsulSctlon  (b)  of  section  14  of  such 
SL  amended  by  sulking  out  "1968"  «ich 
nme  It  appears  therein  and  inserUng  in  lieu 

'^'iTpa/^raph  (13)  of  section  15  of  such 
^ct  le  amended  by  Inserting  "the  District  of 
Columbia."  after  "Guam.". 

Hi  Paragraph   (15)   of  section  15  of  such 
Jl  amended  by  sulking  out  "1962-1963" 
•^inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "1964^1968". 
.\mendments  to  Public  Law  874 
SIC  202    (a)  Sections  2(a),  3(b),  and  4(a) 
^  the  Act  of  September  30,  1950,  as  amended 
.JO  use    236-244),   are  each   amended  by 
striking  out  "1965"  each  place  where  it  ap- 
3j»r,  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "1987". 

lb)  Section  9(8 )  of  such  Act  Is  amended  by 
xtertmg  "the  District  of  Coliunbla."  after 

Ouam."- 

Comprehensive  Study 

Sk  203  nie  Commissioner  of  Education 
shall  submit  to  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Edu- 
-aUon  and  Welfare  for  transmission  to  the 
Congress  on  or  before  June  30.  1965.  a  full 
report  of  the  operation  of  Public  Laws  815 
»nd  874.  as  extended  by  thU  Act.  and  his 
recommendations  as  to  what  amendments  to 
such  laws  should  be  made  If  they  are  further 
extended. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President.  I  move 
that  the  Senate  reconsider  the  vote  by 
which  the  bill  was  passed. 

Mr  CLARK  I  move  to  lay  that  mo- 
tion on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  that 
the  bill  be  prinU^d  as  passed. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


HOSPTTAL  AND  MEDICAL  FACILITIES 
AMENDMENTS  OF  1964 


Mr.  MANSnELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the  con- 
sideration of  Calendar  No.  1210.  H.R. 
10041. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  Chief  Clerk.  A  biU  (H.R. 
100411  to  improve  the  public  health 
through  revising,  consolidating,  and  im- 
proving the  hospital  and  other  medical 
facilities  provisions  of  the  Public  Health 
S6rvic€  Act 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of 
the  Senator  from  Montana. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the  bill. 

Mr.  HILL.  Mr.  President.  H.R.  lOOll 
would  extend  for  5  additional  years  the 
hospital  and  medical  facilities  construc- 
tion program  of  the  Public  Health  Serv- 
ice that  authorizes  Federal  funds  to  be 
allocated  to  the  States  to  pay  part  of  the 
costs  of  constructing  public  and  other 
nonprofit  hospitals,  public  health  cen- 
ters, long-term  care  facilities,  rehabili- 


tation facilities,  and  diagnostic  or  treat- 
ment centers. 

For  the  construction  of  hospitals  and 
public  health  centers  and  the  moderniza- 
tion of  health  facilities,  a  total  of  $840 
million  Is  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
over  the  5  fiscal  years  1965-69.  Of  that 
total,  $680  million  is  designated  for  hos- 
pitals and  public  health  centers  and  $160 
million  Is  designated  for  modernization. 
But  up  to  $530  million  of  tlie  hospital 
and  public  health  center  funds  could  be 
transferred  to  modernization,  depending 
on  the  extent  to  which  the  States  deter- 
mine such  trfiuisfer  would  better  carry 
out  the  purposes  of  the  title. 

In  other  words,  this  $690  million  can. 
under  the  law,  be  used  for  moderniza- 
tion as  predetermined  by  State  agen- 
cies. Furthermore,  up  to  $70  million  of 
the  modernization  funds  could  be  trans- 
ferred for  the  construction  of  new  hos- 
pitals and  public  health  centers,  depend- 
ing on  the  extent  to  which  the  States 
determine  that  the  need  for  new  hos- 
pitals and  public  health  centers  is  greater 
than  the  need  for  modernization. 

For  the  construction  of  long-term  care 
facilities— nursing  homes  and  chronic 
disease  hospitals— a  total  of  $350  million 
is  authorized  to  be  appropriated  over  the 
5  fiscal  years,  1965-69. 

For  the  construction  of  diagnostic  or 
treatment  centers,  a  total  of  $100  million 
Is  authorized  to  be  appropriated  over  the 
5  fiscal  years,  1965-69. 

For  the  construction  of  rehabilitation 
facilities,  a  total  of  $50  million  is  author- 
ized to  be  appropriated  over  the  5  fiscal 
years,  1965-69. 

H.R.  10041  authorizes  grants  for  area- 
wide  health  facility  planning  in  metro- 
politan and  other  areas — $2.5  million  in 
fiscal  1965  and  $5  million  in  each  of  the 
next  4  years,  with  50-50  Federal-State 
matching— and  permits  States  to  use  2 
percent  of  their  allotments— not  to  ex- 
ceed $50,000  a  year— to  improve  and 
strengthen  the  State  administration  of 
the  construction  program  on  a  50-50 
matching  basis. 

The  HUl-Burton  Act  was  originally  en- 
acted In  1946  as  Public  Law  725.  Since 
then  a  total  of  7.306  projects  have  been 
recommended  by  the  States  and  ap- 
proved for  Federal  assistance  in  the  con- 
struction of  general,  mental,  and  tuber- 
culosis hospitals.  rehabUitation  facilities, 
and  diagnostic  or  treatment  centers,  and 
State  health  laboratories.  Almost 
311.000  inpatient  beds  and  2.011  health 
facilities,  other  than  hospitals,  at  a  total 
cost  of  $6.7  billion  have  been  constructed 
under  the  program.  The  total  Federal 
share  of  $2.1  bUllon  is  less  than  one-third 
of  the  total  construction  costs. 

State  Hill-Burton  agency  reports  to 
the  Public  Health  Service  show  that  $2.9 
billion,  including  $1.2  bUlion  In  Federal 
funds,  would  be  used  for  the  construction 
of  hospitals  and  other  health  faciUtles 
during  1965  and  1966  If  there  were  no 
llmlUtlon  on  Federal  funds  under  the 
Hill-Burton  program. 

State  agencies  report  that  we  still  need 
133  000  additional  new  general  hospital 
beds  if  the  Nation's  requirements  are  to 
be  met  and  it  is  estimated  that  more  than 
13  000  general  hospital  beds  are  re- 
quired annually  Just  to  take  care  of  the 
annual  increase  in  our  population. 


Of  the  2.443  health  service  areas  in  the 
United  States,  only  979,  or  40  percent,  are 
reported  by  State  health  departments  as 
having  met  100  percent  of  their  general 
hospital  bed  needs.  The  remaining  1,464 
counties  or  health  service  areas  need  to 
construct  swiditions  to  existing  hospitals 
or  to  erect  new  hospitals. 

The  needs  for  modernizing  existmg 
hospitals  and  health  facilities  are  also 
extensive.  A  1960  study,  conducted  on  a 
sampling  basis  by  the  Public  Health 
Service  in  cooperation  with  State  HiU- 
Burton  agencies,  revealed  that  it  would 
cost  at  least  $3.6  billion  to  modernize  and 
replace  existing  facilities  without  in- 
creasing the  total  number  of  beds.  The 
needs  probably  exceed  $4  billion  today, 
and  in  the  general  hospital  field  alone, 
the  modernization  requirement  totals 
$2.8  billion. 

The  Hill-Burton  program  is  a  mile- 
stone in  successful  Federal,  State,  and 
local  grant-in-aid  programs.  Its  success 
can  be  measured  by  the  network  of  mod- 
em and  efficient  hospitals  which  have 
been  built  throughout  the  United  States. 
The  5 -year  extension  authorized  by  H.R. 
10041  would  allow  the  program  to  go 
forward  without  interruption  toward 
meeting  the  needs  for  hospitals  and 
other  health  and  medical  care  facilities. 
Mr.  CARLSON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Alabama  yield? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Wal- 
ters in  the  chair).  Does  the  Senator 
from  Alabama  yield  to  the  Senator  from 
Kansas? 

Mr.  HILL.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  Kansas. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  Mr.  President,  this  is 
one  program  in  which  we  have  had  out- 
standing cooperation  between  the  local 
community  and  the  Federal  Government. 
I  commend  the  Senator  for  bringing  the 
bill  before  the  Senate  once  again.  On 
many  occasions  in  the  past,  the  Senator 
from  Alabama  has  visited  with  me  re- 
garding the  program.  I  not  only  fully 
support  it.  but  I  am  also  pleased  at  the 
fine  results  which  have  been  obtained, 
not  only  in  my  own  State,  but  also 
throughout  the  Nation,  in  regard  to  the 
construction  of  medical  centers. 

Mr.  HILL.  The  Senator  from  Kansas 
not  only  supported  the  program,  but  he 
also  supported  it  valiantly.  He  has  been 
of  great  help. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  The  State  of  Kansas 
was  the  first  State  in  the  Union— and  I 
happened  to  be  Governor  of  the  State  at 
that  time — to  pass  what  was  known  as 
the  first  rural  health  program,  under 
which  the  construction  of  rural  medical 
centers  was  begun.  Many  projects  have 
been  built  with  the  support  of  the  Hill- 
Burton  Act. 

Tomorrow,  at  Liberal,  Kans.,  a  medical 
center  wUl  be  dedicated,  the  result  of  co- 
operation between  the  local  community 
and  the  Federal  Government.  For  that 
reason.  I  am  happy  to  support  the  pro- 
gram. 

I  have  one  question  to  ask  the  Senator : 
Has  there  been  any  change  In  the  bill  on 
the  basis  of  aUocation  of  funds  to  States? 
Mr.  HILL.  Only  on  the  basis  of  a  mod- 
ernization program.  There  has  been  a 
change  in  that  program.  We  have  taken 
into  consideration  the  need  to  modernize. 
But  so  far  as  the  other  items  of  the  bill 
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are  concerned,  they  remain  the  same  a.s 
they  were  at  the  beginning  of  the  pro- 
gram. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  This  is  for  the  con- 
struction of  new  hospitals  and  medical 
centers? 

Mr.  HILL.  The  Senator  Ls  correct— 
the  construction  of  new  hospitals,  medi- 
cal centers,  rehabilitation  centers,  health 
centers,  nursing  homes,  and  facilities  for 
the  treatment  of  chronic  diseases.  Nurs- 
ing homes  were  placed  in  a  separate  cat- 
egory before.  This  bill  combines  nursing 
homes  and  hospitals  into  one  category. 
I  believe  that  the  Senator  will  realize 
why  that  was  done. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  This  is  one  program 
that  I  enthusiastically  supp>ort.  Also  it 
is  one  program  which  I  believe  has  ren- 
dered outstanding  service,  not  only  to 
my  State  of  Kansas  but  also  to  every 
other  State  in  the  Union 

Mr.  HILL.  I  thank  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Kansas  for  the  very  fine 
and  devoted  support — most  effective  sup- 
port— which  he  has  Erlven  this  program 

Mr.  STENNIS.     Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Alabama  yield? 
Mr.  HILL.     I  yield. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  wish  to  add  a  word 
of  appreciation  as  well  as  commendation 
to  the  Senator  from  Alabama  for  the 
many  years  of  hard,  constructive  work 
which  he  has  given  to  this  program. 

First,  he  is  the  author  of  the  bill  and 
has  done  a  great  deal  of  foUowup  work 
In  connection  with  it,  not  only  in  the 
legislative  act,  but  also  in  the  appro- 
priation bills,  in  connection  with  which 
he  has  been  very  effective  indeed 

Many  Senators  have  contributed — and 
so  has  the  House  of  Representative.^ — to 
this  marvelous  program  But  I  believe 
that  we  all  agree  that  the  Senator  has 
been  the  chief  architect,  the  generalis- 
simo In  many  of  the  numerous  skirmishes 
which  the  bill  has  brought  forth 

Mr.  HILL.  I  thoroughly  agree  with 
the  Senator  that  many  persons  have 
contributed  to  the  proeram.  This  pro- 
gram has  had  no  better,  more  devoted 
or  more  efTective  friend  than  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Mississippi. 

Mr.  STENNIS  I  thank  the  Senator. 
The  program  deserves  any  support  which 
I  can  give  it.  Let  me  mention  one  thuit; 
about  it.  My  Stat*:  ha.s  been  one  of  the 
chief  benefactors,  reachin:^'  down  to  the 
level  of  the  people — the  people  at  the 
county  level  and  the  small  town  level  who 
could  contribute  their  part  to  havins  a 
hospital  at  their  doorstep  Tliat  is  what 
distinguishes  it  fr^rn  any  other  proijram 
I  remember  that  when  I  was  a  yount; 
district  attorney,  there  was  a  candidate 
for  Governor  In  Mississippi,  Paul  John- 
son. Sr.  This  was  m  1935  He  later  be- 
came Governor  durin:,'  WorlJ  War  II 
He  was  then  advocating  a  State  prot:rnm 
along  the  lines  which  would  allow  the 
county  and  the  town  to  contribute  and 
the  State  to  carry  part  of  the  burden 
This  program  of  the  Senator  from  Ala- 
bama came  alon^'  and  has  tilled  the  ga[) 
As  the  Senator  from  Kan.sas  has  said, 
this  is  a  perfect  illustration  of  proper 
coordination  between  Federal,  State  and 
local  governments  It  has  worked  ex- 
tremely well.  It  has  been  a  fulfillment 
of  the  dream  of  the  gentleman  who  was 


running  for  Crovernor  in  our  State  many 
years  ago.  and  who  later  made  a  very 
fine  Governor 

I  thank  the  Senator  from  Alabama 
Mr    HILL      I  believe  that  tin-  Senator 
agrees   with    nie   that    the   Stat*^   can   be 
proud   of    the   way   it    has   administered 
the  heal'h  needs  of  its  people. 

Mr  STENNIS  It  has  also  been  of 
ureat  benefit  to  the  med.cal  profe.s.sion, 
and  also  to  the  nursing  prole^.sion,  be- 
cause it  has  given  them  an  opportunity 
to  express  themselves 

Mr  HILL  As  the  Senator  knows,  for 
a  d(X"tor  U)  carry  on  his  wt)rk  etlective- 
ly,  he  must  have  a  hospital,  and  he  must 
have  the  equipment  wh:ch  is  found  there 
Mr  STENNIS  Only  throuizh  this  pnj- 
gram  will  tlie  counties  and  the  small 
towns  be  able  to  continue  to  have  the 
proper  mfxlical  attentioiA  and  e<iuipment 
which  the  doctors  and  nurses  need 

Mr  HILL.  To  become  a  doctor  re- 
quires a  long  period  of  tune  the.se  days, 
and  great  expen.se  He  spends  4  years  in 
college  doing  academic  work  He  spends 
another  4  years  in  medical  college.  He 
then  spends  anywhere  from  4  to  6  or  per- 
haps 8  years  as  an  intern  and  in  resi- 
dence. .-Vfter  a  man  has  had  all  that 
education,  with  the  expenditure  of  all  the 
money  entailed  m  his  preparation  to  be 
a  doctor,  he  finally  comes  out  of  his  resi- 
dency He  doe.s  not  wish  to  go  into  a 
local  or  any  other  community  where  he 
does  not  have  the  tools  to  do  his  best 
work  To  acquire  these  to<ils,  he  ha.s  to 
have  a  hospital 

Mr  STI-ZNNIS  The  Senator  means 
that  we  should  merely  give  him  the  tools 
of  his  trade? 

Mr    HILL      That  is  correct 
Mr  STENNIS      Does  the  Senator  from 
Vermont  wi.sh  to  ask  a  question? 

Mr  AIKKN  No  I  asked  a  question, 
and  the  Senator  wanted  to  give  testi- 
mony by  unanimous  consent  of  the  Sen- 
ate 

Mr  STENNIS  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Vermont 

Mr  .-MKI-J^  Having  spent  the  first 
14  years  of  my  senatorial  lite  working 
with  the  Senator  from  Alabama  Mr 
Hill  I,  and  sometimes  working  for  the 
Senator  from  Alabama  when  he  wius  the 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare.  I  believe  that  the  testi- 
monial which  has  just  been  given  him  by 
the  Senator  from  Missi.s.sippi  is  well 
merited 

No  one  in  the  country  has  contributed 
more  to  the  improved  health  of  the  peo- 
ple of  the  United  States  than  ha.s  the 
Senator  from  .Alabama  !Mr  HillI.  I 
could  not  .say  more  if  I  Uxik  an  hour  and 
a  half  to  .say  It 

Mr  HILL  Mr  President.  I  thank  my 
friend,  the  distiniiuished  Senator  from 
Vermont,  for  his  movst  generous  words. 
He  wa-s  a  member  of  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare  at 
the  time  the  Highway  .Survey  and  Con- 
struction Act  was  drafted  He  played  a 
great  part  in  drafting  that  law.  and  made 
many  contributions  to  it  Ever  since  the 
law  was  enacted  he  has  aided  the  pro- 
gram He  has  been  a  stanch  supporter 
and  great  friend  of  the  program,  helping 
time  and  again  to  carry  the  program 
forward 
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He  certainly  has  my  deep  apDreel»H~. 

Mr   AIKFJ^.     I  thank  the  SenSn?^ 

Mr     DOUGLAS.     Mr.    Presldenr  .u, 

the  Senator  yield?  '  ^^ 

Mr.  HILL      I  vield. 

Mr    DOUGLAS      I  join  my  coUeiuu^ 

in  paying   tribute   to  the  Senator  from 

Alabama  I  Mr    Him.  I.     He  is  one  ofX 

most   quietly   u.seful  Senators  who  evw 

served  In  the  Senate.    This  act  Is  mereb 

one  of  the  many  contributions  which  h^ 

has  made     He  Is  named  after  one  of  the 

great  saints  of  medicine,  Joseph  Lister 

The  shades  of  Joseph   Lister  would  be 

ver>'  proud  of  the  part  which  his  godaon 

ha-s  played  a  century  lat<>r  in  the  work 

of  improving  public  health  and  improv. 

Ing  the  quality  of  haspital  care 

The  hospitals  were  at  one  time  char- 
nel  hoiLses  Joseph  Lister's  discovery  of 
antiseptic  surgery  transformed  hoepltal 
and  surgical  practice  and  has  saved  mil- 
lions of  lives.  His  godson  has  done  mor? 
than  anyone  else  in  the  United  Slates 
to  'al.se  the  level  of  hospital  service. 

All  t(xi  often,  politicians  are  abused 
Their  demerits  are  stressed,  but  their 
constructive  works  are  overlooked  The 
Senator  from  Alabama  I  Mr.  Hill]  and 
I  have  not  always  agreed  on  every  issue 
In  my  judgment,  he  is  one  of  the  mew 
useful  Members  who  has  ever  served  Ir. 
the  Senate 

I  add  my  few  words  of  tribute  so  that 
those  who  read  the  Record  may  at  least 
appreciate  the  hlch  opinion  which  wealJ 
hold  of  him,  and  the  deep  affection  which 
we  all  have  for  him 

Mr  HILL  Mr  President.  I  thank  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Illinois  for 
his  most  generous  words  For  several 
years  he  .served  on  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 

It  was  a  .source  of  regret  to  all  mem- 
Ix'is  of  that  committee  when  the  Senator 
felt  that  his  duties  and  re.spon.sibllitles 
forced  him  t-o  leave  that  committee  and 
go  to  the  Committee  on  Finance  All  the 
time  the  Senator  was  on  the  Committee 
on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare,  and  In  the 
time  since  he  has  left  the  committee,  the 
hcxspital  health  facility  program  has  had 
no  betu^r  friend  or  stronger  supporter 
than  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
I  am  det'ply  grateful  to  him. 
.Mr  MORSE.  Mr  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr  HILL     I  yield 

.Mr  MORSE.  I  join  with  Senaton 
.AiKE.v,  Carlson.  Douglas,  and  others  In 
thanking  the  Senator  from  Alabama 
I  Mr.  Hill)  for  his  years  of  leadership  in 
connection  with  medical  legislation  In 
the  Senate.     We  all  owe  him  thanks. 

I  have  often  referred  to  him  In 
speeches  throughout  the  country-  as  "Mr. 
Health  in  the  Senate."  I  appreciate  very 
much  what  he  has  done  for  hospitals  In 
my  State  and  in  other  States  across  the 
country. 

There  is  one  problem  that  I  shall  fleet- 
ing ly  mention  today.  But  I  think  tt 
ought  to  be  mentioned  while  the  Senate 
Is  considering  the  bill  on  hospital  con- 
struction. I  am  having  some  material 
prepared  to  present  to  the  Senate  and  to 
the  Senator.  I  am  a  little  concerned 
about  the  relatioiLship  between  Federal 
hospitals  and  city  and  State  hospitals,  In 
the   matter  of  construction  under  the 


«.n  Burton   Act.    There   is   some   e^- 
2?!  tl^  there  has  not  been  a  suffl- 
fif  ^eral  check  in  some  places  on 
t  exSiture  of  those  funds  to  make 
*i  (n  that  the  expenditure  Is  wise. 
^Toit^e  city  of  Hartsyllle.  S.C.. 
Jv^rh  I  understand  there  is  consid- 
^  !,p  controversy.    It   is   proposed  to 
"^^^  mi l-BurLn  funds  on  a  hospital 
^S  is  so  outdated  and  outworn  that 
'^  n  t  n^w  wing  would  not  make  it  a 
'"^  hosDltal.    They  ought  to  go  outside 
SfcftrCits  where  there  is  adequate 
S^kS  space  and  better  facilities  for  the 
ESS  of  a  new  hospital.    They  could 
St^e  other  use  for  the  old  hospital. 
Sl^fh^  an  old  folks-  home,  or  some  other 

^'^rsenator  is  not  aware  of  these 
nmhiems  I  have  not  even  had  time  to 
S  Sem  up  with  the  Senator  from 
^uth  Carolina  as  yet.  A  l^lng  doc- 
S  Hartsvllle.  S.C.  laid  the  case  be- 
To  erne  recently.  If  the  facts  hold  up- 
^d  I  believe  they  will-I  seriously  ques- 
Sn  whether  this  is  a  wise  expenditure 
of  Hill-Burton  funds.  The  funds  ought 
I  be  spent  in  the  buUding  of  a  new  hos- 
oital  outside  the  city,  away  from  the 
a  ea  where  the  old  hospital  is  located. 
Merely  taking  a  look  at  it  would  con- 
vince us  that  we  should  not  spend  more 
Federal  money  there. 

%iere  are  bound  to  be  difficulties  in 
any  program  as  expensive  as  this.  As  I 
stated  a  few  moments  ago.  when  I  pre- 
sented the  education  bill,  we  know  that 
there  are  abuses  connected  with  the  pro- 
gram A  mistake  here  and  there  does 
not  reallv  conflict  in  the  great  Hill- 
Burlon  program,  of  which  the  Senator 
from  Alabama  I  Mr.  Hill]  is  one  of  the 

coauthors. 

Mr  HILL.  Mr.  President.  I  express 
my  deep  appreciation  to  the  senior  Sen- 
ator from  Oregon  for  his  most  generous 
words  The  Senator  has  been  one  of 
the  best  friends  of  the  program.  He  evi- 
denced an  interest  and  friendship  with 
the  program  this  morning  when  he  called 
attention  to  a  situation  that  had  never 
come  to  mv  attention.  It  is  a  situation 
that  undoubtedly  should  be  checked  and 
looked  into.  The  Senator  has  evidenced 
ereat  interest  in  the  program. 

Mr  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President.  I  ap- 
preciate the  remarks  made  by  the  senior 
Senator  from  Oregon  I  Mr.  Morse].  I 
Icnow  about  the  situation  in  Hartsville 
which  the  Senator  has  mentioned. 

Wc  should  be  very  careful  In  spending 
additional  money  on  a  hospital  that  is 
located  as  this  hospital  is.  It  would  be 
much  more  beneficial  if  facilities  could 
be  built  outside  the  city  Umits.  There 
IS  plentv  of  space  available  for  such  pur- 
pose It  would  be  much  better  to  spend 
the  money  in  this  manner  in  the  long 
run. 

I  have  been  Identified  with  the  Hill- 
Burton  Act  since  its  beginning,  when  I 
first  came  to  the  Senate  20  years  ago.  I 
was  on  the  committee,  along  with  the 
Senator  from  Alabama  I  Mr.  Hill]  for 
several  years. 

I  commend  him  also  for  the  work  he 
has  been  doing  in  the  years  since  then  in 
regard  to  health  and  hospitals. 

I  commend  the  Senator  for  the  great 
work  that  he  has  done.    When  I  think 
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of  hospitals,  I  always  think  of  the  Hill- 
Burton  Act,  and  I  think  of  the  Senator 
from  Alabama,  who  introduced  the  bill 
and  was  instrumental  in  helping  to  se- 
cure its  passage  through  the  Congress. 
It  has  done  a  great  deal  of  good  for  the 
sick  people  in  our  Nation.  We  still  have 
plenty  of  rom  for  improvement  in  that 
field.  I  want  the  Senator  from  Alabama 
to  know  that  he  has  my  vote,  aid,  and 
assistance  at  any  time  he  seeks  to  build 
greater  facilities  for  hospitals.  I  again 
commend  him  for  the  work  that  he  has 
done. 

Mr.  HILL.  Mr.  President,  I  thank  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  South  Caro- 
lina for  his  kind  and  generous  words. 
He  spoke  of  his  vote,  his  aid.  and  assist- 
ance. I  can  wholeheartedly  testify  to 
the  fact  that  the  Senator  has  always 
been  present  with  his  vote,  his  aid,  and 
his  sissistance  in  pushing  forward  these 
programs,  not  only  for  hospitals,  health 
centers,  and  rehabilitation  centers,  but 
also  for  nursing  homes,  diagnostic  cen- 
ters, and  other  programs  for  the  public 
health  and  the  health  care  of  our  people. 
Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 
Mr.  HILL.   I  yield. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  I  join  my  colleagues 
and  associate  myself  in  the  remarks  al- 
ready made  with  respect  to  the  work  of 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Alabama 
in  the  field  of  health,  both  physical  and 
mental  health.  I  point  out  to  Senators 
that  in  the  first  session  of  the  88th  Con- 
gress the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Alabama  was  instrumental  in  chaperon- 
ing through  this  body  two  far-reaching 
and  significant  bills  on  mental  health, 
the  results  of  which  are  being  felt 
throughout  the  Nation  today.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Alabama  is  the  medical  con- 
science of  the  Senate.  In  fact,  he  is  the 
custodian  of  the  health  of  the  Nation. 

Mr.  HILL.  I  thank  the  Senator  from 
Wyoming.  He  has  been  most  generous. 
He  has  spoken  about  the  bill  for  mental 
health  and  the  bill  for  mental  retarda- 
tion. Those  two  bills  had  no  better  or 
more  effective  friend  or  stronger  sup- 
porter in  this  body  than  the  distm- 
guished  Senator  from  Wyoming.  I  deep- 
ly appreciate  his  words. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
is  open  to  amendment. 

Mr  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  from 
north,  south,  east,  and  west,  from  Re- 
publicans and  Democrats  alike,  has  come 
this  morning  high,  just,  and  well-de- 
served praise  for  the  senior  Senator  from 
Alabama.  I  should  like  to  join  in  his 
praise  I  think  the  comments  of  our 
coUeagues  are  all  the  more  extraordinary 
because  the  Senator  from  Alabama  is 
stm  in  robust  good  health,  and  it  is  an 
extraordinary  thing  to  have  such  praise 
come  to  one  who,  we  hope,  will  live  long 
and  fiourish  and  continue  his  great  work 
in  this  body.  If  one  were  given  to  fancy, 
one  might  say  that  the  praise  had  come 
all  the  way  from  the  halls  of  Montezuma 
to  the  shores  of  Tripoli,  and  that  it  is 
justly  deserved. 

The  bill  is  a  good  one.  and  I  shall  vote 
for  it  It  is  not  as  good  a  bill  as  I  should 
like  to  see.  despite  the  earnest  efforts  of 
the  Senator  from  Alabama.  I  offer  an 
amendment  which  I  send  to  the  desk. 


I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  reading 
of  the  amendment  be  waived  and  that 
it  may  be  printed  in  the  Record.  I  be- 
lieve I  can  state  Its  contents  briefly. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  reading  of  the  amendment 
is  waived  and  the  amendment  will  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows : 
On  the  first  page  of   the  bill,  strike  out 
lines  3  and  4  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  the 
roUowlng : 

"TITLE    I HOSPITAL    AND    MEDICAL   FACn-miS 

"Sec.  101.  This  title  may  be  cited  as  the 
•Hospital  and  Medical  Facilities  Amendments 

of  1964'."  ..     .  „ 

On  the  first  page  of  the  bill,  line  5,  strike 
out  "Sec.  2"  and  insert  "Sec.  102". 

On  page  2,  line  15,  strUte  out  "Sec.  3"  and 
Insert  "Sec  103". 

On  page  2,  line  24,  strike  out  "and  mod- 
ernization". 

On  page  3,  line  13,  strike  out  "and". 

On  page  3,  line  14,  strike  out  "moderniza- 
tion". „ 

On  page  4,  beginning  with  the  word    and 
on  line  8,  strike  out  aU  through  "(a),"  on 

line  10. 

On  page  4.  line  11,  strike  out  "$160,000,000  ' 

and  insert  "$140,000,000". 

On  page  4.  line  12,  strike  out  "$170,000,000 
and  insert  "$135,000,000".  „„„„„.. 

On  page  4,  line  13,  strike  out  "$180,000,000 
and  insert  "$130,000,000". 

On  page  4,  line  16,  strike  out  "  ( 1 ) ". 

On  page  4,  lines  20  and  21,  strike  out  "the 
new  hospital  portion  of".  ^      ,. 

On  page  5,  beginning  with  the  word     as 
on  line  2,  strike  out  all  through  line  22.        _ 

On  page  6,  beginning  with  the  word  "or 
on  line  15.  strike  out  all  through  line  17. 

On  page  9,  line  3,  strike  out  all  after 
•State"  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  follow- 
ing "that  a  specified  portion  of  any  allot- 
ment of  such  State  under  subsection  (a), 
other  than  an  allotment  for  grants  for  the 
construction  of  public  or  other  nonprofit  re- 
habilitation faculties,  be  added  to  another 
allotment  of  such  State  under  such  subsec- 
tion other  than  an  allotment  for  grants  for 
the  construction  of  public  or  other  nonprofit 
hospitals  and  public  health  centers,". 

On  page  9,  beginning  with  line  4,  sta-lke  out 
all  through  Une  15. 

On  page  10,  lUie  1.  strike  out  "paragraph 

*  Be°ginning  on  page  10,  line  10.  strike  out  all 
through  line  15,  page  11. 

On  page  11.  line  16,  strike  out  (3)  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  •'(2)". 

On  page  11.  Une  17,  strike  out  "or  (2)    . 

On  page  11,  Une  23,  strike  out  ".  or  for 
modernization  of  facilities,". 

On  page  12,  lines  2  and  3.  strike  out  '  .  or 
for  modernization  of  a  facility  in  such  other 
State,  as  the  case  may  be".  _ 

On  page  12,  lines  5  and  6,  strike  out  or 
modernization". 

On  page  13.  line  8,  insert  "and*  after  the 
semicolon. 

On  p^ge  13.  strike  out  lines  9  through  11. 

On  page  13.  line  12.  strike  out  "(4)"  and 

insert  ■•(3)".  __      ^„     .^^_  ..  ^ 

On  page  13.  line  23,  insert  "and'   after  the 

semicolon. 

Beginning  on  page  13,  line  24,  strike  out  aU 
through  line  2,  page  14.  _^ 

On  page   14,   line  3,  strike  out     (e)      and 

Insert  '•(d) ".  j__„ 

On  page  14,  line  13.  strike  out  "or  modern- 
ized". .,  j__„ 
On  page  14,  line  16,  strike  out    or  modern- 

^On  page  16.  line  19.  insert  "and"  after  the 
semicolon. 

On  page  16,  Une  24,  strike  out    and  . 

Beginning  on  page  16.  line  25.  strike  out 
all  through  line  3.  page  17. 
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Ob  page  17.  line  4.  strike  out  "and  modem- 
InUon". 

On  page  17.  lines  7  and  8.  strike  out  "or 
modenxizatlon ' ' . 

On  page  17.  line  17,  strike  out  "or  modern- 
ization". 

On  page  18.  line  14.  strike  out  "or  modern- 
isation". 

On  page  19,  Unea  18  and  19.  strike  out  "o> 

If  OOBUnZATION ' ' 

On  page  20.  line  18,  strike  out  "or  modern- 
ization". 

On  page  21.  line' 18.  strike  out  "(e)"  and 
InMit  "d". 

On  page  22,  line  1.  strike  out  "or  modern- 
ization". 

On  page  22.  between  lines  15  and  16,  In- 
sert the  followlnjj  new  subsectlnn 

"(f)  No  application  shall  be  approved  for 
the  same  project  for  which  a  payment  has 
been  nuule  under  title  VIII.  or  for  which  an 
application  for  such  a  payment  Is  pending  " 

On  page  22.  line  16.  strike  out  "cm.  uooexn- 
izatiom". 

On  page  28.  line  8.  strike  out  "or  moderni- 
sation" 

On  page  28,  line  11.  strike  out   "or  modcbn- 

IZATIOH". 

On  page  28.  line  18.  strike  out  "or  modern- 
ization" 

On  page  29.  line  6.  strike  out  ur  modern- 
ization" 

On  page  29,  lines  10  and  11,  strike  out  "or 
modernization" 

On  page  40.  lines  18  and  19,  strike  out  "or 
modernization" 

On  page  40.  line  20.  strike  out  "and  mod- 
ernization" and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  under 
a  project.". 

Beginning  on  page  40,  line  21.  strike  out 
all  throtigh  line  2.  page  41 

On  page  41.  strike  out  lines  3  through  8 

On  page  41.  line  9.  strike  out  "(1)"  and 
Insert  In  lieu  thereof  '  i  k  t  " 

On  page  42.  line  18.  strike  out  the  semi- 
colon and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  a  perlrvd 

Beginning  on  page  42.  line  19,  strike  out 
all  through  line  4.  page  43 

At  the  end  of  the  bill,  add  the  follnwinK 

"TTn-Z   n HOSPTT.AL    MODmNIZATTON 

"Ssc.  201.  This  title  may  be  cited  as  the 
"Hospital  Modernization  Act." 

"Findings 

"8wc.  202.  (a)  The  grants  for  hospital  con- 
struction authorized  by  title  VI  of  the  I*ubllc 
Health  Service  Act  have  resulted  through 
the  assistance  and  stimulation  given  to  the 
States  and  localities.  In  the  construction  of 
many  greatly  needed  hospitals  throughout 
the  Nation.  In  accordance  with  the  purpose 
of  that  title,  federally  aided  hospital  con- 
struction has  In  the  main  been  construction 
of  new  beds  In  areas  suffering  from  a  total 
lack  or  an  acute  shortage  of  hospital  facili- 
ties. The  geographic  distribution  of  hospital 
beds  is  now  far  better  than  It  was  when 
the  Hospital  Survey  and  Construction  Act 
was  enacted.  Because  of  the  rapid  growth 
and  changing  dl-strlbutlon  patterns  of  the 
poptilatlon,  however,  there  continues  to  be 
widespread  need  for  construction  of  new 
hospital  beds.  In  recent  years,  moreover,  a 
further  lm]x>rtant  need  has  developed  In 
the  growing  obstjlescenre  of  many  ot  the 
hospital*  that  were  already  In  existence  when 
the  program  of  new  construction  was  (orig- 
inally projected  Continued  progress  toward 
the  declared  congressional  objective,  the  pro- 
vision of  adequate  hospital  facilities  for  the 
people  of  the  Nation,  now  requires  not  only 
continuing  and  rapid  addition  to  the  number 
of  hospital  beds,  but  also  the  modernization. 
or  where  necessary  the  replacement,  of  many 
existing  structures.  In  order  ( 1 )  to  improve 
patient  care  by  Increasing  the  adequacy  of 
services,  safety,  and  efBclency;  (2)  to  keep 
the  Nation's  hospital  plant  functional  in  re- 
lation to  evolving  medical  practice;  and  (3i 
to  adapt  the  facilities  to  new  hoeptui  and 
related  medical  uses 


"(b)  There  Is  throughout  the  country  a 
grave  shortage  of  nursing  homes  of  high 
quality,  a  shortage  which  becomes  ever  more 
serious  with  the  gniwth  In  the  number  of 
aged  persons  Through  grants  fur  the  con- 
struction of  public  and  (Jther  nonprofit 
nursing  homes.  Congress  has  taken  steps 
t<)  Increase  the  number  of  nursing  home 
beds  But  many  of  the  older  Institutions  are 
In  serious  need  of  modernization  or  replace- 
ment 

"(CI  The  public  and  nonprofit  Institu- 
tions whli-h  are  In  need  of  modernization 
or  replticenient  are  generally  unable  to  raise 
locally  the  substantial  sums  required  other- 
wise than  by  borrtiwlng.  and  though  able  Ui 
give  adequate  assurance  of  repayment, 
many  are  unwilling  to  borrow  the  necessary 
funds  at  commeniiil  interest  rate.i  because 
uf  the  sub8tantlal  additional  ci>8t  which 
would  be  InifKised  on  their  patients 

"id  I  With  respect  to  new  construction  of 
public  and  other  nonproHt  health  facilities. 
It  Is  the  policy  uf  the  Congress  to  provide 
the  needed  assistance  In  the  form  of  capital 
grants  With  respect  to  modernization  or 
replacement  of  Mbsolet**  facilities,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  established  sources  of  In- 
come of  the  Institutions  make  practicable  and 
desirable  a  Federal  program  of  grant  and 
U>an  payments  Under  such  a  program  any 
payment  may  consist  of  a  grant  amounting 
to  not  more  than  half  the  cost  of  such 
modernization  or  replacement  project,  and 
or  a  loan  without  a  grant  or  to  supplement 
a  grant  as  long  as  the  Federal  share  does  not 
ex'-eed  80  per  centum  of  t.he  cost  of  the  proj- 
ect The  establishment  of  such  a  combina- 
tion grant  and  loan  program,  as  a  corollary 
to  the  program  of  grants  for  new  construc- 
tion. Is  now  essential  to  the  orderly  and  bal- 
anced development  of  the  Nation's  health 
facilities 

"Amendment  adding  title  VII  to  the  Public 

Hfalth  SfTiiCf  Act 

"Sec  203  The  Public  Health  Service  Act 
(42  use  ch  6Ai  Is  hereby  amended  by 
adding.  Immediately  after  title  VII  thereof, 
the  following  new  title: 

■'  nTi-z  vm     CR.\NTS  and  loans  roR  moder.n- 

IZATin.N    (,R    REPLACEMENT    or    HoSI'ITAI.b    AND 
NmsiNG  HOMES 

"  'Declaration  of  purpose 

"  'Sei-  801  The  purpoee  of  this  title  U  to 
a-sslst.  through  payments  which  consist  of 
grants  and  or  loans  In  the  mixlernlzatlon 
or  replacement  of  public  and  other  nonprofit 
hospitals  and  nursing  homes  which  are 
nei'essary  to  the  provision  of  adequate  hos- 
pital and  nursing  home  services  to  the  peo- 
ple, but  which  are  structurally  or  function- 
ally obsolete 

"  'Definitions 

"  'Ssc     802    As    used    In    this    title 

"'(a)  The  terra  "hoepiial"  Includes  gen- 
eral. ment<il,  chronic  dlsciuse,  and  other 
types  of  hewpltals.  .-^nd  related  facilities,  such 
as  laboratories  outpatient  departments, 
nurses'  homes  and  training  faculties,  and 
central  service  facilities  opf-rated  in  con- 
nection with  hospitals  but  doe.s  not  In- 
clude any  .hospital  furnishing  primarily 
domiciliary  care; 

"'(bi  The  term  nursing  home"  means  a 
facility  for  the  accommodation  of  con- 
valescents or  other  persons  who  are  not 
acutely  HI  and  not  In  need  of  hospital  care. 
but  who  recjulre  .skilled  nursing  care  and 
related  medical  services    - 

1 1    which     is    operated     in    connection 
with  a  hospital,  or 

'  'i2i  in  which  such  nursing  care  and 
medical  services  are  pre.scrlbed  by,  or  are 
performed  under  the  general  direction  of. 
persons  licensed  to  practice  medicine  or 
surgery  In  the  Stat*. 

■'  'ici  The  term  "public"  means  owned  and 
operated  by  a  political  subtUvlslon  of  a 
State   or    by    an    instrumentality   of   such    a 


political  subdivision,  or  by  a  Stau 

elty  or  medical  school,  or  by  a  State  ^'*" 

otAK  of  general  hospitals  only) ;  t™thi 


"  '(d)  The  term  "nonprofit"  mssa«  o»t>- 
and  operated  by  one  or  more  nonprofit^ 
poratlons  or  assoclatlorw.  no  part  of  th 
earnings  of  which  Inures,  or  may  lawfnlf 
Inure,  to  the  benefit  of  any  private  thaii! 
holder  or  Individual;  •dm*- 

"(ei  The  term  "modernization"  mmsm 
major  repair  i  to  the  extent  pennlttedT 
regulations  1 .  renovation,  or  remodeling  o<  " 
existing  structure,  and  Includes  equiautt! 
Incident  thereto,  but  does  not  Includeiut 
expansion  of  the  structure  which  IncrwiJ 
bed  capacity  by  more  than  5  per  centum^ 

"  '  I  f  I  The  term  "replacement'*  means  oqq 
structlon  <  as  defined  In  section  625(1))  oj 
a  facility  designed  primarily  as  determlaid 
pvirsuant  to  regulations  prescribed  under  Me. 
tlon  806(4  1.  to  serve  the  same  needs  u  ." 
facility  or  facilities  which  have  been  or  wlC 
be  closed,  and  does  not  Include  any  con- 
.structlon  to  provide  bed  capacity  of  mart 
than  lOS  per  centum  of  the  capacity  of  mch 
closed  facility  or  facilities; 

"•igi  Tlie  term  "State"  includes  Puenc 
Rico.  Guam  the  Virgin  Islands,  and  Uie 
District  of  Columbia; 

"'(h)  The  term  "State  agency"  means  th« 
agency  designated  In  accordance  with  mc- 
tlon  604iai  (  1 ) ; 

"'ill    The    terms    "cost    of    construction" 
and  "title"  shall  have  the  meanings,  rwp«c. 
lively,  prescribed  In  section  625  (J)  and  (k! 
and 

"■(Ji  The  term  "Federal  Hospital  Coub- 
cU  ■  means  the  Council  appointed  undernc- 
tlon  621(a). 

"  'Authorization  of  paymentt 
"  'Sec.  803  The  Surgeon  General  U  u- 
thorlzed  to  make  grant  and  or  loan  pay- 
ments for  the  modernization  or  replacement 
of  public  and  other  nonprofit  hospital*  or 
nursing  homes  which  he  finds  are  neceanry 
for  the  provision  of  adequate  hospital  or 
nursing  home  services  to  the  people  of  tht 
respective  States,  but  which  are  structunllj 
or  functionally  obsolete  i  as  determined  Is 
accordance  with  the  regulations).  Ai  n- 
quested  In  the  application  and  as  determlacd 
by  the  Surgeon  General  to  be  necessary  to 
carry  out  the  purpose  of  this  Act,  any  fuet 
payment  may  Include  or  consist  exclualTSly 
of  a  grant  from  funds  appropriated  punuast 
to  section  804  In  an  amount  not  to  ezoetd 
50  per  centum  of  the  cost  of  construction  for 
such  modernization  or  replacement,  and  miy 
Include  or  consist  exclusively  of  a  loan  fPOB 
funds  obtained  under  section  805.  amounV 
Ing  to  part  of  such  cost  or  part  of  ths  re- 
maining portion  of  such  cost,  but  In  no 
event  shall  a  payment  consisting  exclualtel; 
of  a  loan,  or  Including  a  grant  and  a  loan. 
exceed  in  amount  80  per  centum  of  such  «st 

■'  'Authorization  of  grant  funds 

"  'Sec.  804  There  Is  authorized  to  be  »p- 
proprlated  for  making  grants  under  the  pro- 
visions of  this  title  the  sum  of  $100,000,000 
for  the  fiscal  year  beginning  July  1.  1964,11x1 
the  same  sum  for  each  of  the  three  flsetl 
years  thereafter 

"  'Authorization  of  loan  funds 
"Sec.  805.  (a)  In  order  to  obtain  fundi 
for  loans  under  this  title,  the  Surgeon  Oen- 
eral  may,  on  or  after  July  1.  1964.  from  tlnM 
to  time  Issue  notes  and  obligations  for  pur- 
chase by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury.  Tbi 
maximum  aggregate  principal  amount  d 
such  notes  and  obligations  outstanding  it 
any  one  time  shall  not  exceed  the  sum  d 
$100,000,000 

"  'tb)  Notes  or  other  obligations  Issued  ^ 
the  Surgeon  General  under  this  section  »h»U 
be  In  such  forms  and  denominations,  h«w 
such  maturities,  and  be  subject  to  such  tsms 
and  conditions  as  may  be  prescribed  by  tin 
Surgeon  General,  with  the  approval  of  th» 
Secretary   of    the    Treasury,    and    shall   bssr 
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at  a  rate  determined  by  the  Secre- 


...^  at  a  rate  determinea  oy  wie  occro- 
'"*^the  Treasury  which  shall  be  not  less 
^  »>,«  average  annual  Interest  rate  on  all 
^"^  bJJlng  obligations  of  the  United 
^?^th«i  forming  a  part  of  the  public  debt 
*^^DUted  at  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year 
!L?Wedlng  the  Issuance  by  the  Surgeon 
Snei  and  adjusted  to  the  nearest  one- 
llSttTof  1  per  centum.  The  Secretary  of 
*?  -^ury  is  authorized  and  directed  to 
.V-hssTany  notes  and  other  obligations  of 
fhTfturgeon  General  Issued  under  this  iec- 
«„n  and  for  such  purpose  Is  authorized  to 
«-  as  a  public-debt  transaction  the  proceeds 
^m  the  sale  of  any  securities  issued  under 
[I^,  Second  Uberty  Bond  Act  as  amended. 
"d  the  purposes  for  which  securities  may  be 
S^ed  under  such  Act.  as  amended,  are  ex- 
Tnded  to  include  any  purchases  of  such 
notes  and  other  obligations.  The  Secretary 
nf  the  Treasury  may  at  any  time  sell  any  of 
the  notes  or  other  obligations  acquired  by 
Mm  under  this  section.  All  redemptions, 
nurchases,  and  sales  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  of  such  notes  or  other  obligations 
^  be  treated  as  public-debt  transacUona 
of  the  United  States. 

•••(c)  There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be 
»nproprlated  to  the  Surgeon  General  such 
fwa  as  may  be  necessary,  together  with  loan 
principal  and  Interest  payments  made  under 
this  title  for  payments  on  notes  or  other  ob- 
llgsOons  issued  by  the  Surgeon  General  un- 
der this  section.  Such  principal  and  Interest 
pavmenta.  If  not  necessary  for  such  payments 
on' notes  or  other  obligations,  shall  be  avaU- 
»ble  for  loans  under  this  title. 

'  General  regulations 

■••Sec  806.  The  Surgeon  General,  after 
consuiutlon  with  the  Federal  Hospital 
Council  and  with  the  approval  of  the  Secre- 
tary shall  bv  regulation  prescribe— 

•••(1)  the  method  of  allotting  among  the 
States  grant  and  loan  funds  made  available 
under  this  title  for  each  fiscal  year,  on  the 
basis  of  the  population  of  the  respective 
States,  as  determined  on  the  basis  of  the 
latest  figures  certified  by  the  Department  of 
Commerce,  and  other  factors  which  the  Sur- 
geon General  finds  pertinent  In  such  manner 
u  to  reflect  so  far  as  possible  the  relative 
need  of  the  States  for  such  funds  for  mod- 
ernization and  replacement  of  public  and 
other  nonprofit  hospitals  and  nursing  homes; 

"'(2)  subject  to  the  provisions  of  this 
title,  the  terms  and  conditions  applicable  to 
any  funds  loaned  hereunder; 

•"(3)  the  general  manner  in  which  the 
State  agency  shall  determine  the  priority  of 
projects  based  on  the  relative  degree  of  ob- 
lolescence  of  the  various  hospitals  and  ntirs- 
ing  homes  within  the  State  which  are  In 
need  of  modernization  or  replacement,  and 
the  relative  parts  which  such  hospitals  and 
nursing  homes  play  In  the  provision  of  serv- 
ices to  the  people  of  the  State  and  such  other 
ftctors  as  the  Surgeon  General  may  by  regu- 
lation prescribe: 

'"(4)  criteria  for  determining  whether  a 
fscUlty  proposed  to  be  constructed  Is  de- 
signed primarily  to  serve  the  same  needs  as 
s  facility  or  facilities  which  have  been  or  will 
be  closed,  taking  into  account  the  population 
to  be  served  and  the  general  character  of  the 
eervlces  to  be  provided; 

•"(5 1  supplemenUtlon  for  application  to 
replacement  projects,  and  revision  for  appU- 
cauon  to  mixlernlzatlon  projects,  of  the  reg- 
ulations relating  to  standards  for  construc- 
Uon  and  equipment  Issued  under  section 
«03(  b  I ,  and  of  the  regulations  supplementary 
thereto  Issued  under  section  863(a)  as  in 
effect  prior  to  the  enactment  of  this  Act  with 
respect  to  nursing  homes;  and 

'"(6>  supplementation  and  modification. 
for  application  to  projects  under  this  title, 
of  (Ai  the  regulations  relating  to  nondis- 
crimination and  to  services  to  persons  un- 
sble  to  pay  therefor  Issued  under  section 
W3(d).     (B)     the    regulaUons    reUtlng    to 


methods  of  administration  issued  under  part 
A  of  title  VI.  and  (C)  the  regulations  sup- 
plementary thereto  issued  under  section 
653 (a)  as  in  effect  prior  to  the  enactment 
of  this  Act  with  respect  to  nursing  homes. 
"  'State  plans 
"  '8»c.  807.  (a)  Any  State  desiring  to  take 
advantage  of  this  title  may  submit,  as  a 
revision  of  or  supplement  to  its  hospital  con- 
struction plan  approved  under  section  604 
(or  such  plan  as  extended  to  the  construc- 
tion of  nursing  homes  under  section  653 
as  in  effect  prior  to  the  enactment  of  this 
Act),  a  plan  for  the  modernization  and  re- 
placement of  hospitals,  or  of  hospitals  and 
nursing  homes,  which  meet  the  conditions 
stated  In  section  801.    Such  plan  must — 

"'(1)  meet  the  requirements  of  section 
604(a)  other  than  paragraphs  (5).  (6).  and 
(12)  thereof  (relating  to  the  State  hospital 
construction  program,  priorities  of  construc- 
tion, and  periodic  review  and  modification 
of  the  construction  program ) ;  and  If  the 
plan  Includes  nursing  homes,  meet  the  re- 
quirements of  section  663(a)(2)  (relating 
to  the  conformity  of  the  State  nursing  home 
construction  program  with  regulations  of  the 
Surgeon  General)  as  In  effect  prior  to  the 
enactment  of  this  Act; 

"'(2)  set  forth  a  program  of  moderniza- 
tion and  replacement  of  hospitals,  or  of 
hospitals  and  nursing  homes,  which  (A)  Is 
based  on  a  statewide  survey  of  need  and 
takes  Into  consideration  any  areawlde  pro- 
gram developed  In  an  area  within  (or  part- 
ly within)  the  State  and  approved  by  the 
State  agency,  and  (B)  meets  the  require- 
ments as  to  lack  of  discrimination  on  ac- 
count of  race,  creed,  or  color,  and  for  fur- 
nlahlng  needed  hospital  services  to  persons 
unable  to  pay  therefor,  prescribed  by  regu- 
lations Issued  under  section  603(d)  as  sup- 
plemented and  modified  for  the  purposes  of 
this  title  as  provided  In  section  806(6) 
above; 

"'(3)  set  forth,  with  respect  to  hospitals 
or  with  respect  to  hospitals  and  nursing 
homes,  the  relative  need  determined  In  ac- 
cordance with  regulations  Issued  under  sec- 
tion 806(3) .  for  the  several  projects  Included 
in  such  program,  and  provided  for  carry- 
ing them  out.  Insofar  as  the  financial  re- 
sources available  therefor  make  possible,  In 
the  order  of  such   relative  need;    and 

•"(4)  provide  that  the  State  agency  will 
from  time  to  time,  and  In  any  event  when- 
ever an  areawlde  program  referred  to  in 
clause  (2)  has  been  developed  and  approved 
by  the  State  agency,  review  Its  program  and 
submit  to  the  Surgeon  General  any  modifica- 
tions thereof  which  It  considers  necessary. 

"'(b)  The  Surgeon  General  shall  approve 
any  State  plan  and  any  modification  thereof 
which  compiles  with  the  provisions  of  sub- 
section (a). 

"'Allotmenta  to  States  of  grant  and  loan 
funds 
"  'Sec.  808.  Each  State  shall  be  entitled 
for  each  fiscal  year  for  which  funds  are  au- 
thorized under  this  title  to  an  allotment. 
determined  In  accordance  with  regulations 
Issued  under  section  806(1).  from  the 
amounts  made  available  for  that  fiscal  year 
pursuant  to  section  804  and  section  805.  The 
surgeon  General  shall  notify  each  State 
agency,  as  promptly  as  possible  after  funds 
for  a  fiscal  year  are  made  available  under 
each  such  section,  of  the  amount  of  the 
State's  allotment  of  the  funds  provided  pur- 
suant to  such  section,  but  no  payment  shall 
be  made  out  of  the  allotment  of  a  State  until 
a  State  plan  under  section  807(a)  has  been 
submitted  by  such  State  and  approved  by 
the  Stirgeon  General.  Sums  allotted  to  a 
State  under  this  title  for  a  fiscal  year  and 
remaining  imobllgated  at  the  end  of  such 
year  shall  remain  available  to  such  State 
for  the  same  purposes  for  the  next  fiscal 
year  (and  for  such  year  only).  In  addition 


to  the  sums  allotted  for  such  State  for  such 
next  fiscal  year. 

"  'Applications  for  and  approval  of  payments 
" 'Szc.  809.  (a)  An  application  for  a  pay- 
ment under  this  tlUe  shall  be  submitted, 
by  a  public  or  other  nonprofit  agency,  to 
the  Surgeon  General  through  the  State 
agency.  If  two  or  more  public  or  other  non- 
profit agencies  Join  In  the  project,  the  appli- 
cation may  be  filed  by  one  or  more  of  such 
agencies. 

"'(b)   The  application  shall  set  forth  (1) 
a    description    of    the    project.   Including    a 
description  of  the  site  of  the  project;    (2) 
plans  and  specifications  for  the  project  which 
are   In    accord   -with   regulations    as   revised 
and  supplemented  under  section  806(5);  (3) 
reasonable  assurance  that  title  to  the  site  of 
the  project,  and   to  any  structure  thereon, 
is  or  win  be  vested  in  one  or  more  of  the 
agencies  filing  the  application,  or  In  a  public 
or  other  nonprofit  agency  which  is  to  operate 
the    hospital    or    nursing    home;     (4)     the 
amount,  If  any,  requested  as  a  loan  under 
the  provisions  of  this  title;    (5)    reasonable 
assurance  that  any  financial  support  needed. 
In  addition  to  that  furnished  under  the  pro- 
visions  of    this  title,   will   be   available   for 
carrying  out  the  project,  and  that  adequate 
financial  8upF>ort  will  be  available  for  main- 
tenance and  operation  when  completed,  and 
for  payment  of  interest  and  repayment  of 
principal  of  any  funds  loaned.  In  accordance 
with  the  terms  of  the  loan;   (6)   reasonable 
Eissurance  that  the  operation  will  be  in  com- 
pliance with  applicable  State  standards  for 
operation  and  maintenance,  and  with  regu- 
lations as  supplemented  and  modified  under 
section  806(6)  relating  to  nondiscrimination 
and   to   services   to   persons  unable   to  pay; 
(7)    the  estimated  cost  of  the  project;    (8) 
assurance  that  no  grant  has  been  made  for 
the  same  project  under  title  VI.  and  that 
no   application   for  such   grant   Is  pending; 
(9)    If  the  project  Is  one  for  replacement, 
satisfactory    evidence.    In    accordance    with 
regulations  issued  under  section  806(4) ,  that 
the  facility  to   be   constructed   is   designed 
primarily    to    serve    the    same    needs    as    a 
facility  or  facilities  which  have  been  or  wlU 
be  closed;  and  (10)  adequate  assurance  that 
all  laborers  and  mechanics  employed  by  con- 
tractors or  subcontractors  In  the  perform- 
ance of  work   on   construction   assisted   by 
such  payment  will  be  paid  wages  at  rates 
not   less   than   those  prevailing   on   Blmllar 
construction  In  the  locality  as  determined 
by  the  Secretary  of  Labor  in  accordance  with 
the  Davis-Bacon  Act,  as  amended  (40  U.S.C. 
276a — 276a-5).   and   will    receive   compensa- 
tion at  a  rate  not  less  than  one  and  one-half 
times   the  basic  rate  of  pay   for   all  hotirs 
worked  In  any  workweek  In  excess  of  eight 
hours  In  any  workday  or  forty  hours  in  the 
workweek,  as  the  case  may  be.    The  Secre- 
tary of  Labor  shall  have,  with  respect  to  the 
labor  standards  sF>eclfied  in  paragraph   (10) 
of  this  subsection,  the  authority  and  func- 
tions    set    forth     In    Reorganization    Plan 
Numttered  14  of  1950  (15  FJt.  3176;  64  Stat. 
1267),  and  section  2  of  the  Act  of  June  13, 
1934.  as  amended  (40  U.S.C.  276c) . 

"'(c)  Each  such  application  shall  be  ac- 
companied by  ( 1 )  a  recommendation  by  the 
State  agency  of  approval  of  the  project,  based 
on  findings  that  the  project  meets  the  re- 
quirements of  subsection  (b)  and  that  the 
estimated  cost  of  construction  Is  reasonable; 
and  (2)  a  certification  by  the  State  agency 
that  the  application  is  in  accordance  with 
the  State  plan  approved  under  section  807 
(b),  that  funds  for  the  project  are  available 
from  the  State's  allotments  under  this  title, 
and  that  the  project  is  entitled  to  priority 
over  other  projects  within  the  State  in  ac- 
cordance with  regulations  Issued  under  sec- 
tion 806(3). 

"'(d)  The  Surgeon  General  shall  approve 
such  application  If  sufficient  funds  to  pay 
the  Federal  share  of  the  cost  of  the  project 
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are  available  from  the  allotment  to  the  State. 
and  IX  the  Surgeon  General  i  A  i  finds  that 
the  application  contains  reasonable  assur- 
ance aa  to  title,  flnanctal  support,  and  pay- 
ment of  prevailing  rate*  of  wages;  iBi  flnda 
that  the  application  la  in  conformity  with 
the  State  plan  approved  under  section  807 
of  this  title  and  contains  an  tuisurance  that 
In  the  operation  of  the  hospital  or  nursing 
home  there  will  be  compliance  with  the  ap- 
plicable requirements  of  the  State  plem  and 
of  the  regulations  prescribed  under  section 
806(0)  of  this  title,  and  (C)  concurs  In  the 
findings  and  certification  by  the  State  agency 
under  subsection  lo.  No  application  shall 
be  disapproved  because  of  disagreement  with 
the  findings  or  certification  of  the  State 
agency  until  the  Surgeon  Genera!  has  af- 
forded the  State  agency  au  opportunity  for 
a  hearing. 

"'(e)    Amendment  of  any  approved  appli- 
cation shall   be  subject   to   approval   In   the 
same  manner  as  an  original  application 
"  'Payments 

" 'S«c.  810.  (ai  Whenever  an  application 
has  been  approved  ursder  section  809' di  ,  the 
Surgeon  OeneraJ  is  authorized  to  make  a 
payment  to  the  applicant  In  accoflance  with 
the  provisions  of  this  title  Any  loan  or  por- 
tion of  such  payment  which  Is  a  loan  shall 
(1)  bear  Interest  at  a  rate  not  less  than  the 
rate  arrived  at  by  addltis?  me-quarter  of  1 
per  centum  per  annum  to  the  rate  which 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  determines  to 
be  equal  to  the  average  annual  Interest  rate 
on  all  Interest -bearing  obligations  of  the 
United  States  then  forming  a  part  of  the 
public  debt  as  computed  at  the  end  of  the 
fiscal  year  next  preceding  the  date  the  ap- 
plication for  the  loan  Is  approved  and  by 
adjusting  the  result  so  obtAined  to  the  near- 
est one-eighth  of  1  per  centum  and  i2i  sub- 
ject to  the  provisions  of  regulations  Issued 
under  section  80ei2i.  shall  be  secured  In 
such  manner  (If  any>  and  repaid  In  such 
Installments  and  within  such  period,  not 
exceeding  forty  years,  as  the  Surgeon  Gen- 
eral may  determine  Subject  to  the  provi- 
sions of  this  subsection  and  of  such  regula- 
tions, the  amount  or  terras  of  a  loan  may  be 
modified  upon  approval  of  an  amendment  of 
an  application. 

"■(b)  A  grant  or  portion  of  a  payment 
which  is  a  grant  under  this  title  shall  be 
made  to  the  applicant  In  installments,  each 
of  which  shall  be  paid  upon  certification  by 
the  State  agency  based  upon  Inspection  by 
It.  that  work  ha^s  been  [jerformed  upon  the 
project,  or  purchases  have  been  made  In 
accordance  with  the  approved  plans  and 
specifications,  and  that  an  Installment  Is 
due.  A  loan  or  portion  of  a  payment  which 
la  a  loan  under  this  title  shall  be  made  to 
the  applicant  in  such  Installments  jr  In 
lump  sum  and  in  advance  or  othprwtse  as 
the  Surgeon  General  nny  prescribe  by  regii- 
latlons  If  the  Surgeon  General,  after  In- 
vestigation or  I  'herwlse.  has  ground  t<i  be- 
lieve that  a  default  has  r^-curred  requiring 
action  pursuant  to  section  811  (ai  he  may, 
upon  giving  notice  of  hearing  pursuant  to 
such  subsection,  withhold  further  advances 
pending  action  based  on  such  heiU^lng 

"'(c>  If.  at  any  time  before  any  loan  or 
loan  portion  of  a  p.iyrnent  for  a  project  has 
been  repaid  In  full.  .»ny  of  the  events  speci- 
fied In  clause  (Ai  nr  .  Liuse  iBi  of  section 
625(e)  shall  occur  with  respect  to  such  proj- 
ect, the  unpaid  balance  of  the  loan  shall  be- 
come Immediately  due  and  payable  by  the 
applicant,  and  any  transferee  of  the  facility 
shall  be  liable  to  the  United  States  for  such 
repayment  to  the  same  extent  as  the  bor- 
rower. The  provisions  of  section  609.  relat- 
ing to  recovery  of  expenditures  under  cert.iln 
conditions,  shall  apply  in  the  case  of  any 
kcrant  payment   made  under  this  title 

•'  'With. holding  of  fundi 
■' "Sbc     811     (ai     Whenever     the    Surgeon 
General,    after    reasonable    notice    and    op- 


portunity for  hearing  to  the  Stale  agency 
designated  In  accordance  with  section  604. 
Iliids  1 1  )  that  the  State  agency  Is  not  com- 
plying substantially  with  the  provisions  re- 
quired by  section  807(a)  to  be  contained  In 
Its  plan,  or  i2i  that  any  funds  have  been 
diverted  from  the  purposes  for  which  they 
were  advanced  or  i3i  that  any  assurance 
Klvexi  In  an  application  filed  under  section 
409  Is  not  being  <ir  cannot  be  larrled  out. 
or  4 1  that  there  Is  a  stibst.intlal  failure  to 
carry  out  plans  and  specUlcatlons  approved 
by  the  Surgeon  General  under  8e<nion  809, 
or  (5i  that  adequate  State  funds  are  not 
being  provided  annually  for  the  direct  ad- 
ministration 'tf  the  State  plan,  the  .Surgeon 
General  may  withhold  fvirther  advances 
from  all  projects  In  the  State,  or  fmm  any 
project  or  projects  affected  by  the  default 
as  he  may  determine  to  be  appropriate  un- 
der the  circumstances,  until  the  default  has 
been  corrected:  and  It  It  Is  not  corrected  he 
shall  reduce,  by  the  proper  amount,  the 
Federal  share  of  the  cost  of  the  prf)Ject  af- 
fected by  the  withholding 

■■  lb  I  The  provisions  of  section  608.  relat- 
ing to  Judicial  review  of  action  by  the  Sur- 
geon Creneral  under  section  607,  shall  be  ap- 
plicable to  action  by  him  under  subsection 
(a)  of  this  section. 

•  Administration:  general  provtsion3 
"  SEr  812  la)  In  administering  this  title 
the  Surgeon  General  shall  consult  with  the 
Federal  Hospital  Council  He  la  authorized 
to  ni.ilce  such  administrative  regulations  and 
perform  such  other  functions  as  he  finds 
necessary  to  carry  out  the  pruvislons  of  this 
title  .\ny  such  regulatlon.s  shall  be  subjt-ct 
to  the  approval  of  the  Secretary 

■■  '(bi  In  the  performance  of.  and  with  re- 
spect to.  the  functions,  powers,  and  duties 
vested  In  him  by  this  title,  the  Surgeon  Gen- 
eral notwithstanding  the  provisions  of  any 
other  law.  shall  maintain  an  Integral  set  of 
accounts  which  shall  be  audited  annually 
by  the  General  Accounting  Office  In  accord- 
ance with  the  principles  and  protedures  ap- 
plicable to  commercial  transactlun.s  ;l8  pro- 
vided by  the  Government  Ci  rporatlon  Con- 
trol Act.  as  .imcnded,  and  no  other  audit 
shall  be  required  Proiided.  That  such  fi- 
nancial transactions  of  the  Surgeon  General 
as  the  m.Tiking  of  loans  and  vouchers  ap- 
proved by  the  Surgeon  General  In  connec- 
tion with  such  financial  transactions  shall 
be  final  and  conclusive  upon  all  officers  of 
the  Government 

"  ict  In  the  performance  of.  and  with  re- 
spect to.  the  functions,  powers,  and  du'les 
vested  in  him  by  this  title,  the  Surgeon  Gen- 
eral notwithstanding  the  provisions  of  any 
other  law,  may-- 

"■(li    sue  and  be  sued: 

"'i2i  foreclose  on  any  property  or  OOtB- 
mence  any  action  to  protect  or  enforee  my 
right  conferred  upon  him  by  any  law.  con- 
tract, or  other  agreement,  and  bid  for  and 
purchase  at  any  foreclosure  or  any  other 
sale  any  property  In  connection  with  which 
he  has  made  a  payment  pursuant  to  this 
title,  and  in  the  event  of  any  such  acquisi- 
tion, the  Surgeon  General  may,  notwith- 
standing any  other  provision  of  law  relating 
to  the  acquisition,  handling,  or  disposal  uf 
real  property  by  the  United  States,  complete, 
administer,  remodel  and  convert,  dlsptkse  of, 
lease  and  otherwise  deal  with,  such  property 
Provided,  That  any  such  acquisition  of  real 
property  shall  not  deprive  any  State  or  po- 
litical subdivision  thereof  of  its  civil  or  crim- 
inal Jurisdiction  In  and  over  such  property 
or  Impair  the  civil  rights  under  the  state  or 
local  laws  of  the  Inhabitants  on  such  prop- 
erty. 

■31  enter  Into  agreements  to  pay  an- 
nual sums  In  lieu  of  taxes  to  any  State  or 
kjcal  taxing  authority  with  respect  to  any 
real   projserty  so  acquired  or  owned. 

'■  '(4)  sell  or  exchange  at  public  or  private 
sale    or  lease,  real  or  personal  property,  and 
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sell  or  exchange  any  securities  or  oblls««„ 
upon  such  terms  as  he  may  fix;  '■•aoiu, 

"  ■  1 5  )  obtain  Insurance  against  lo»«  in 
nectlon  with  property  and  other  asseu  i^" 

•■■(6)  subject  to  the  specific  liaax^ 
in  thLs  title,  consent  to  the  modlfl^iv? 
with  respect  to  the  time  of  paymentof, 
installment  of  principal  or  Interest  lecum^ 
or  any  other  term  of  any  loan  under  u^L 
title,  of  any  contract  or  agreemein  to  whSoI 
he  is  a  p.irty  or  which  has  been  tran»femS 
to  him  pursuant  to  this  title;  and         ^^ 

•••(7)    include   In    any  contract  or  in«-, 
ment  made  pursuant  to  this  title  such  otHi' 
covenants,    conditions,    or    provisions  u^ 
may  deem  necessary  to  assure  that  the  nm 
poses  of   this  title   will  t>e  achieved 

••  '(dt  Section  37o9  of  the  Revised  Sututei 
shall  not  apply  to  any  contract  for  service,^ 
svipplles  on  account  of  any  property  acquire 
pursuant  to  this  title  If  the  amount  0 f  «uch 
contract  does  not  exceed  $1,000 

••■(e)  In  administering  this  title  th. 
Surgeon  General,  with  the  approval  of  th( 
.secretarv.  Is  authorized  to  utilize  the  itnUu 
and  facilities  of  any  executive  department  or 
agency  In  accordance  with  an  agreement  with 
the  head  thereof  Payment  for  such  servlcei 
and  facilities  shall  be  made  In  advance  or  by 
way  of  reimbursement,  as  may  be  amed 
upon  between  the  Secretary  and  the  hesd  (tf 
the  department  or  agency  furnishing  them. 

■•■(f)  Except  as  .-therwlse  specifically  pro- 
vlded.  nothing  In  this  title  shall  be  con- 
strued as  cop.ferrlng  on  any  Federal  oCBcer  at 
employee  the  right  to  exercise  any  juper- 
vision  or  Cf)ntrol  over  the  admlnlstratloc. 
personnel,  maintenance,  or  operation  of  my 
hospital  or  nursing  home  with  respect  to 
which  anr  funds  have  been  or  may  be  ex- 
[>ended  under  this  title 

■■  'Assistance  in  area  planning 
"  'Sec  813.  (a)  In  order  to  carry  out  mor« 
effectively  his  duties  under  the  Publk 
Health  Service  Act.  the  Surgeon  General  mtj 
make  grants-in-aid  on  such  terms  and  condi- 
tions and  In  such  Installments,  and  In  Ml- 
vance  or  otherwise  as  he  may  determine,  to 
States,  political  subdivisions.  unlverslU*, 
hospitals,  and  other  public  and  private  non- 
{)roflt  Institutions  or  organizations,  to  uilit 
In  devel  >plng  and  publicizing  comprehenilfi 
regional,  metropolitan,  or  local  area  planifc* 
Coordination  of  hospitals,  nursing  homet, 
and  other  health  facilities,  provided  thM 
such  grants  may  be  made  only  for  the  de- 
velopment of  plans  specifically  certified  to  be 
needed  by  a  State  agency  or  agencies. 

"  (bi  There  I.'-,  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated for  the  purpose  of  this  section  the  lua 
of  15  OOO.OOf)  for  the  fiscal  year  beglnnlnf 
July  1,  1963.  and  the  same  sum  for  each  (rf 
the   three   fiscal   years   thereafter ' 

"Technical  amendrnents 

■'Sec  204  la)  Section  1  of  the  Public 
Health  .Service  Act  Is  amended  to  read: 

"  'Sec  1  Titles  I  to  VIII.  Inclusive,  of  thli 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  •'Public  Health  Serv- 
ice Act.'^  ■ 

'•(b)  The  Act  of  July  1.  1944  (58  Stat.  8M), 
as  amended.  Is  further  amended  by  renuni- 
bering  title  VIII  1  as  In  effect  prior  to  the 
enactment  of  this  Act  1  as  title  IX.  and  by 
renumbering  sections  801  through  814  (U  ID 
erTcct  prior  to  the  ptuictment  of  this  Act). 
and  references  thereto,  as  sections  901 
through  914." 

Mr  CLARK  I  feel  compelled  to  r«- 
i.sUt  my  oj»inion.  however,  that  this  bill 
does  not  meet  the  increasiriKly  critical 
need  for  modernization  In  the  Nation'! 
older  hospitals.  And  I  hope  that  next 
year  the  administration  will  recommend 
to  Congress  legislation  which  will  do  for 
the  modernization  of  older  hospitals  what 
the  eminently  successful  Hill-Burton  Act 
has  done  for  the  construction  of  new 
hospitals. 
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»mile  the  number  of  new  hospital  beds 
K^been  steadily  Increasing  thanks  to 
?.  wm-Burton  program,  obsolescence  in 
*  nv  of  our  older  hospital  facilities  has 
ESme  chronic.  This  has  occurred 
JSy  in  our  urban  areas  where  most 
Tthp  great  hospital  centers  are  35  to 
i  vears  old.  or  even  older,  as  in  my  own 
f  me  city  Of  Philadelphia,  which  I  be- 
S  my  friend  from  Alabama  wUl  agree 
us  very  fine  medical  center,  with  fine 
mPdical  schools  and  some  very  splendid 
h^itals  There  are.  of  course,  a  good 
S  r^ral  areas  where  this  has  been  a 

nroblem.  too. 

As  a  result  of  our  failure  to  keep  pace 
„^  obsolescence,  the  need  to  modernize 
2  hospitals  now  bears  a  staggering 
Se  tag  and  an  impelling  urgency.  A 
S-ey  bv  the  Public  Health  Service  in 
1960  estimated  modernization  needs  at 
13  6  billion.  In  the  4  years  since  then. 
there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  the 
situation  has  further  deteriorated. 

With  this  growing  problem  in  mind.  I 
l«t  year  introduced  legislation  on  behalf 
of  Senators  Engle.  Hart.  Long  of  Mis- 
souri Pell  Randolph,  and  Williams,  of 
New  Jersey,  which  is  a  corollary  to  the 
HiU-Burton  program  and  provides  for  a 
Federal  grant  and  loan  program  that 
would  help  the  hospitals,  nonprofit  nurs- 
ing homes,  and  other  public  and  non- 
profit Institutions  of  the  country  mod- 
ernize in  order  to  keep  their  plants  func- 
tional in  relation  to  evolving  medical 
practices  and  improved  patient  care  by 
increasinK  the  adequacy  of  services. 
safety,  and  efficiency. 

Under  my  bill,  a  quaUfying  institution 
mav  receive  a  Federal  grant  of  up  to  50 
percent  of  the  cost  of  a  modernization  or 
replacement  project  and/or  a  loan  at 
eoing  interest  rates  on  Federal  interest- 
bearing  oblinations  so  long  as  the  total 
Federal  contribution  does  not  total  more 
than  80  percent  of  the  cost  of  the  project. 
The  bill  allows  a  total  of  $400  million 
in  grants  and  a  ceiling  of  $100  million  in 
loans  over  the  4  years  of  the  bill's  life. 

The  administration  originally  proposed 
a  somewhat  smaller  program  in  its  rec- 
ommended   amendments    to    the    Hill- 
Burton  Act      The   administration  pro- 
posal would  have,  over  a  5-year  period. 
provided  $340  million  in  grants  for  mod- 
ernization    This  figure  I  view  as  mini- 
mal.   Most  unfortunately  the  House  In- 
terstate and   Foreign  Commerce  Com- 
mittee In  the  i>ending  bill  which  we  are 
about  to  pass,  has  reduced  this  program 
dra.<;tically  in  H  R   10041.  which  the  Sen- 
ate Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Wel- 
fare has  reported  to  the  Senate.     The 
total  appropriations  earmarked  for  mod- 
ernization  are   but   $160   million   for  5 
years.    There  are  no  modernization  ap- 
propriations authorized  at  all  during  the 
first  year  of  the  program.    And,  in  addi- 
tion, nearly  half  of  the  funds  earmarked 
for  modernization  can,  at  State  option — 
and  let  us  recall  that  despite  the  reap- 
portionment  decision    of   the   Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States,  the  State  leg- 
islatures presently  represent  an  overbal- 
anced rural  interest  which  delights  In 
taking  it  out  on  the  great  metropolitan 
arfas— bo  diverted  into  new  construction. 
As  a  result ,  the  amounts  that  the  bill  In 
it*  present  form  guarantees  for  use  In 


bringing  our  medical  facilities  up  to  date 
are  as  follows:  Fiscal  1965.  nothing;  1966. 
$10  million;  1967,  $20  million;  1968  and 
1969,  $30  million.  These  are  but  token 
amounts,  and  I  believe  most  ill  advised 
In  relation  to  the  demonstrated  need. 
The  Department  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare  said,  in  its  letter  supporting 
the  original  administration  proposal: 


The  new  modernization  program  represents 
the  highest  priority  Item  Included  in  this 
draft  bill. 

The  response  of  Congress  to  the  health 
needs  of  great  masses  of  our  people  must 
be  more  than  token  on  this  score. 

It  is  true  that  the  bill  as  written  is,  in 
theory,  flexible,  in  that  funds  allocated 
for  construction  can,  at  the  option  of 
the  States,  be  diverted  to  modernization. 
We  cannot,  however,  have  any  assurance 
that  significant  funds  will  be  so  diverted, 
for  the  reasons  I  stated  a  moment  ago 
about  the  rural  control  of  State  legisla- 
tures in  most  parts  of  the  country. 

It  should  be  remembered  that  the  old 
law  permitted  the  use  of  construction 
funds  for  modernization;  despite  this,  we 
have  built  up  this  $3  to  $4  billion  back- 
log in  modernization  needs. 

Unless  the  modernization  needs  of  our 
older  hospitals  are  faced  in  the  very  near 
future,  we  will  soon  face  a  problem  of 
monumental  proportions.  We  need  more 
than  a  token  program,  and  that  is  all  we 
are  getting  by  the  bill. 

For  this  reason,  I  fervently  hope  the 
administration  will  send  up  a  bill  next 
year  adequate  to  the  task,  and  that  my 
good  friend,  the  Senator  from  Alabama, 
the  chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Health,  and  the  author  of  the  Hill- 
Burton  Act,  and  the  chairman  of  the  full 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare, 
will  turn  his  broad  mind  to  the  needs  of 
greater  modernization  in  the  great  cities 
of  our  country. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  there  may  be  printed  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  a  short  statement 
dealing  In  a  little  greater  detail  with 
what  the  proposed  amendment  does. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows : 

Statement  by  Senator  Clark 
The  amendment  that  I  am  proposing  would 
do  two  things: 

(a)  It  would  strike  out  the  provisions  for 
modernization  where  they  now  occur  In  H.R. 
10041,  that  Is,  In  the  revision  of  title  VI  of 
the  Public  Health  Service  Act. 

(b)  It  would  add  a  new  title,  title  Vul. 
focusing  exclusively  on  modernization,  with 
greatly  Increased  funds  guaranteed  for  this 
usage  and  with  State  allocation  based  on 
the  need  for  modernization.  This  proposed 
new  title  consists  of  the  substance  of  S.  894, 
Introduced  earlier  In  this  session  on  behalf 
of  Senators  Engle.  Hart,  Long  of  Missouri. 
Pell,  Randolph.  Williams  of  New  Jersey,  and 

myself.  ,    ^        .  , 

The  essence  of  this  amendment  is  to  add 
a  combination  grant  and  loan  program  ear- 
marked specifically  for  the  modernization  of 
hoepltals  and  nursing  homes.  The  grant 
program  calls  for  annual  authorizations  of 
$100  million,  totaling  $400  mUUon  for  the 
4-year  life  of  the  program.  The  loan  pro- 
gram calls  for  a  total  loan  fund  of  $100  mil- 
lion. Both  programs  would  go  Into  effect 
this  fiscal  year. 

A  qualifying  Institution  may  receive  a 
grant  of  up  to  50  percent  of  the  cost  of  a 


project  and /or  a  loan,  so  long  as  the  total 
Federal  contribution  does  not  exceed  80 
percent  of  the  cost  of  the  project. 

The  allotment  to  the  respective  States 
would  be  on  the  basis  of  population  and  the 
need  for  modernization;  per  capita  income 
would  not  be  a  factor,  as  it  Is  In  the  present 

bill. 

Finally,  the  title  VI  revisions  of  H.R.  10041 
would  be  changed  by  a  reduction  in  the  fig- 
ures authorized  for  combined  construction 
and  modernization,  by  subtracting  out  the 
present  modernization  allocation.  The  table 
following  summarizes  the  changes  In  title  VI. 


Fiscal  \  i-ar 


t'onibined  con- 
struction and 
inodernizalion 
funds  in  Il.R. 
10041 


19ti5. 

19t>7. 
19»18. 
1969. 


T'ltal- 


$150.  00(1.  000 
IfiO,  (KX),  000 
170.000.000 
180,  000,  000 
180.  000.  000 


Proposed  funds 
for  construction 

onlv,  in  Il.R. 
10041  per  Clark 

amendment 


$150, 000, 000 
140,  ooe,  000 
135,  000, 000 
130, 000, 000 
125.000.000 


S40,  000.  000 


fiSO,  000,  000 


Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  a  statement 
which  I  have  had  prepared  showing  a 
number  of  examples  of  the  needs  of  some 
of  our  great  urban  centers  for  modern- 
ization of  public  hospitals,  which  came 
from  a  survey  by  mayors  and  city  health 
officers  just  conducted  by  the  U.S.  Con- 
ference of  Mayors  and  the  American 
Municipal  Association,  may  be  printed 
at  this  point  in  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

The  following  are  examples  of  the  needs  of 
some  of  our  great  urban  centers  for  the 
modernization  of  their  public  hospitals.  The 
data  comes  from  a  survey  of  mayors  and 
city  health  officers  Just  conducted  by  the 
US  Conference  of  Mayors  and  the  Ameri- 
can Municipal  Association.  These  represent 
needs  which  the  officials  of  these  cities  feel 
must  be  met  within  the  next  5,  or  at  most, 

Philadelphia:  Within  the  city  Itself,  5,930 
beds  need  modernization  at  a  cost  for  beds 
and  other  faculties  of  $189  million.  Philadel- 
phia General  Hospital  alone  will  require  $30 
to  $35  million  to  bring  up  to  standard  1,000 

beds. 

In  the  siuTounding  counties,  an  additional 
$60  million  should  be  invested,  to  renovate 
1,835  beds. 

San  Francisco:  The  chief  administrator 
of  San  Francisco  reports  that  70  to  80  per- 
cent of  the  beds  in  the  San  Francisco  area  are 
obsolete  and  should  be  replaced.  For  the 
modernization  of  the  publicly  supported 
hospitals  alone,  $3,850,000  will  be  needed.  In 
addition  to  the  complete  replacement  of  the 
major  public  hospital  facilities,  at  a  cost  of 
$23,300,000.  _  ,   , 

Detroit :  Detroit  and  Wayne  County  officials 
report  that  during  the  next  5  years  they  could 
Wisely  spend  $16  million  on  modernization. 
Of  62  buildings  of  government-operated  hos- 
pital facilities,  46  are  In  need  of  moderniza- 
tion. 

Atlanta:  Atlanta  needs  funds  estimated 
at  $18  million  for  the  modernization  of  900 
beds. 

Toledo:  The  mayor  of  Toledo  estimates  a 
need  of  $16  to  $18  million  now  for  modernl- 
Eatlon,  plus  an  additional  $20  to  $24  mUUon 
for  expansion  and  modernization  over  the 
next  10  years. 

Savannah :  The  mayor  estimates  that  over 
60  percent  of  the  beds  in  metropolitan  Sa- 
vannah are  Inadequate. 

Portland,  Maine:  This  city  will  need  at 
least   $1   million   for   modernization   during 
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the  n«st  S  years   for   Ita    municipal   facility 
alone. 

Portland,  Oreg  :  a  minimum  of  $350  000  la 
needed. 

Sprlngfleld,  m  Two  of  Ita  hoepltala  alone 
will  require  $e  million  over  the  next  few 
yean. 

New  York  City:  Kor  municipal  hospitals 
alone,  more  than  $125  million  U  needed 
involving  some  5.500  beds 

Denver:  During  the  next  5  years,  Denver 
General  Hoepttal  would  hope  to  expend  $9 
tnOllon  for  modernization 

Cincinnati:  An  estimated  »3  million  will 
be  needed  for  modernization  of  the  Cincin- 
nati General  Hoepltal  alone 

Dade  County.  P^a  (Miami):  For  public 
hoepltal  modernization  alone.  $8>/i,  million 
will  be  needed. 

Many  other  cities,  from  every  section  of 
thla  country,  have  expressed  a  need  for 
massive  amounts  of  Federal  assistance  In 
modernizing  their  hospitals  The  public 
officials  of  these  many,  diverse  municipali- 
ties have  urged  the  appr  >val  of  a  Fe<teral 
modernization  program  of  at  least  $100  mil- 
lion a  year. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr  President,  it  occurs 
to  me  to  mention  apain,  in  conclusion, 
that  we  are  seeing  again  one  of  the  sad 
lessons  of  the  long,  drawn-out  filibuster 
on  the  dvll  rights  bill.  Here  is  a  prob- 
lem Involving  modernization  which,  in 
my  opinion,  should  have  been  considered 
in  depth  in  committee 

The  amendment  which  I  have  propovsed 
should  have  been  fully  debated  on  the 
floor.   I  have  the  perhap.s  unduly  optimis- 
tic hope  that  if  that  had  been  done,  with 
the  help  of  the  senator  from  New  Jersey 
[Mr.    WitLiAMsK    whom    I    see    in    the 
Chamber,  the  Senator  from  Illinois  f  Mr. 
Douglas  1.  the  Senator  from  Oregon  I  Mr. 
McMtSEl.  and  a  number  of  Senators  on 
the  other  side  of  the  aisle,  we  would  have 
been  able  to  amend  the  bill  and  provide 
adequate  funds  for  hospital  moderniza- 
tion.   We  do  not  dare  do  it  now  because 
we  have  a  shotgun  at  our  heads  from 
the   House  of   Representatives,   and   we 
face    the    fact    that    the    Con^rress   will 
shortly    adjourn       We    must    take    the 
House  bin  or  else.    If  we  do  not  take  it, 
or  If  the  Senate  adds   an   amendment 
providing  for  modernization,  we  will  find 
ourselves  not  able   to  i,'o   to  conference 
because  of  the  House  Rules  Committee 
If  we  get  to  conference,   there   will   be 
a  stalemate,  and  no  bill  will  be  enacted 
This  Is  a  lesson  we  have  been  learn- 
ing.    Perhaps  we  have  not  been  learn- 
ing it.    This  is  a  lesson  for  all  to  read 
ever  since  the  civil  rights  bill  was  voted 
upon.     We  legislate  in  haste  and  repent 
in  leisure. 

The  record  of  Congress,  good  as  it  is 
turning  out  to  be.  is  far  more  inadequate 
than  It  could  have  been  and  should  have 
been  if  we  had  had  the  time  to  consider 
these  measures.  Since  consideration  of 
the  clvU  rights  bill,  to  refer  to  the  Senate 
as  the  greatest  deliberative  body  in  the 
world  Is  only  to  evoke  laughter,  in  my 
opinion,  because  we  rush  bills  through 
committee,  without  adequate  committee 
and  floor  consideration.  The  result  is 
that,  while  the  legislative  record  is  bet- 
ter than  none,  we  are  not  doing  the  job 
we  were  called  upon  to  do.  In  other 
words,  we  are  hamstrung  by  our  own  rules 
of  procedure:  we  are  hamstrung  by  the 
filibuster,  we  are  hamstrung  by  the 
House. 


In  conclusion,  let  me  say  that  it  is 
as  difficult  to  vote  against  the  Hill- 
Burton  Act  and  against  this  bill  as  it  is 
to  be  In  favor  of  sin. 

Before  yielding  the  floor,  I  assure  my 
friend  the  majority  leader  and  the  Sena- 
tor in  charge  of  the  bill  that  I  shall  with- 
draw my  amendment. 

I  should  like  to  ask  my  friend  from 
Alabama  one  question,  if  he  Is  willing  to 
reply.  Has  my  more  or  less  eloquent  plea 
in  support  of  greater  consideration  for 
modernization  of  hospital  needs  of  our 
great  urban  centers  made  .somewhat  of 
a  "denf  on  my  friend  from  Alabama  so 
that,  come  the  early  days  of  January 
1965,  we  can  look  forward  to  perhaps 
a  little  more  favorable  corusideration  of 
the  needs  than  the  Senator  from  .Ala- 
bama wa.s  able  tf)  ijlve  them  this  vear? 

Mr  HTLI..  The  Senator  from  Alabama 
will  be  delitihted  to  consider  any  further 
proposals  with  reference  to  moderniza- 
tion. The  Senator  from  Alabama  wishes 
to  do  anything'  he  can  to  meet  the  needs 
of  modernization      I  want  to  say  to  the 

Senator  from  Philadelphia 

Mr.  CLARK.  Pennsylvania 
Mr.  HILL  Pennsylvania.  I  am  sorr>'. 
The  rea.son  I  said  •Philadelphia"  was 
that  under  this  bill  $530  million  can  be 
tran.sferred  to  modernization,  In  addi- 
tion to  the  $160  million  .specifically  ear- 
marked for  modernization.  In  other 
words,  it  is  pcssible,  under  the  bill,  to 
have  $690  million  for  modernization. 

I  take  it  the  Senator  feels  that  in  hLs 
State  of  Penn.sylvania,  his  State  health 
agency,  which  makes  the  determination 
as  to  the  distribution  of  these  funds,  will 
nut  go  very  far  .so  far  as  transferring  of 
fund.s  for  m  )dernization  is  concerned 
But  under  the  bill  it  Is  clearly  po.ssible  to 
have  some  $690  million  for  moderniza- 
tion. 

Although  this  bill  is  not  altogether 
what  I  would  have  it.  it  is  no  small  meas- 
ure. It  authorizes,  over  a  5-year  period. 
appropriations  of  $1,362,500,000.  So  It 
goes  a  pretty  lont:  way  in  the  held  of  hos- 
pitals and  othtT  health  facilities 

I  was  m  New  York  about  2  weeks  ago 
I  saw  the  trem^nduu.s  wealth  there,  and 
therefore  the  possibility  of  perhaps  doing 
more  than  they  have  done  m  the  field  of 
modernization.  This  is  true  of  mo.st  of 
the  large  cities  I  would  like  to  st-e  the 
P'ederal  Government  do  more,  but  I  want 
to  emphasl/e  that  the  bill  takes  a  good 
step  forward,  with  $690  million  made 
available  for  modernization,  and  wiUi  an 
overall  authorization  of  $1,326,500. 

Mr  CLARK  I  thank  my  friend  for  his 
candid  reply.  I  .should  like  to  reiterate 
what  I  .said  earlier— that  the  total 
amount  guaranteed  for  modernization  in 
this  bill  over  a  5-year  period  is  $90  mil- 
lion. The  administration  would  have 
made  available,  over  a  5-year  period, 
$340  million  In  my  opinion,  that 
amount  is  entirely  inadequate  So  I 
think  it  is  golni;  to  be  a  good,  long,  dry- 
year  before  there  is  provided  for  modern- 
ization one-tenth  of  what  is  needed.  It  is 
true  that  a  greater  amount  is  possible  for 
modernization  if  money  is  taken  away 
from  construction  for  new  hosiMtals, 
which  every  State  wants  to  see  built 

Mr.   HILL.      Under   the   bill,   a   SUte 
agency  has  to  make  the  decision  ou  the 
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needs.  I  am  not  here  to  draw  an  Indiet. 
ment  against  the  State  agencies  ^Sl 
have  been  doing  a  good  Job  i  j^ 
congratulate  them  on  the  job  Wh«J 
they  feel  there  Is  a  greater  need  for  r^ 
emizatlon  than  for  new  construct^" 
they  can  render  a  decision  for  modem. 

Mr.  CLARK.    The  Senator  from  Ak. 
bama  has  long  been  a  sincere  advoaJl 
of  States  rights.     I  have  raised  an  m 
brow  at  the  sancUty  of  that  parUculu 
doctrme.  having  been  mayor  of  the  grZ 
city  of  Philadelphia  for  4  years,  and  hay 
ing  had  to  deal  with  an  adverse  leglsl*! 
ture  and  Governor.    Knowing  the  situa 
tion  m  Pennsylvania,  which  I  know  a 
true  of  many  parts  of  the  United  State* 
if  we  wanted  to  get  something  for  PittgJ 
burgh  or  Philadelphia  out  of  the  leglj. 
lature   at    Harnsburg.   we   would  sweat 
blood. 

Again,  I  thank  the  Senator  for  his  con- 
sideration. I  am  confident  he  will  g\^ 
consideration  to  this  matter  with  an 
open  mind.  I  hope  the  administration, 
or  someone  in  the  administration,  will 
read  the  Congressio.nal  Record,  and  that 
when  the  administration  comes  forward 
with  Its  program  next  year— and  I  re- 
fer particularly  to  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  as  well 
as  the  White  House — it  will  pay  some  at- 
tention to  the  requirements  of  the  cities 
of  America. 

Mr.  President,  I  withdraw  my  amend- 
ment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  is  withdrawn. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  the  Na- 
tional Defense  Education  Act  Ls  one  of 
the  most  successful  examples  of  Federal- 
State  cooperation  in  meeting  the  Nation's 
un;ent  needs.  I  have  supported  this  pro- 
gram and  I  have  urged  that  it  be  ex- 
tended and  expanded  to  meet  the  needs 
created  by  our  growing  population 

The  extension  of  the  National  Defenae 
Education  Act  for  3  years  gives  a  very 
nece.ssarj-  measure  of  stability  to  thi» 
vital  proi^ram.  There  has  been  an  In- 
crea-sing  recognition  throughout  the 
counti-y  that  substantial  assistance  must 
be  given  to  bolster  the  higher  education 
system  and  its  capability  in  the  yean 
ahead  to  train  and  develop  the  talent 
e.ssential  U)  free  world  leadership. 

In  this  bill  the  student  loan  program 
has  been  substantially  increased  in  total 
amount  and  its  scope  broadened.  Thi5 
will  make  it  ix)ssible  for  additional  thou- 
-sands  of  students  to  continue  and  com- 
plete their  college  education.  Accept- 
ance of  my  propo.sal  to  extend  eligibility 
for  loans  to  some  part-time  students  now 
makes  it  possible  to  assist  many  a  youth 
who  IS  working  his  way  through  college 
I  welcome  the  broadening  of  title  m 
by  the  addition  of  EInglish  and  other  new 
subjects  which  are  vital  for  our  Nation 
including  an  emphasis  on  the  study  of 
international  affairs  to  the  Importance 
of  which  I  had  called  attention  in  com- 
mittee discussions. 

Extending  the  National  Defense  Edu- 
cation Act  gives  assurance  also  of  con- 
tinued Federal  support  for  the  language 
and  area  centers  In  which  we  have  made 
a  heavy  investment.  By  Increasing  tbe 
number  of  fellowships,  it  also  means  that 
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.h«  aupply  of  linguists.  mathemaUdans. 
Stoeei-s.  scientists,  and  teachers  wlU 
!^  be  slowed  down  at  a  time  when  our 
^onal  need  for  such  skilled  manpower 
IrSowing.  In  the  face  of  booming  col- 
uJe  enrollments  and  gaUoplng  costs,  the 
Slnded  and  expanded  National  De- 
fMue  Education  Act  provides  an  enor- 
^     opportunity      for     constructive 

action. 

Mr  president,  the  Hill-Burton  Act  Is 
another  fine  example  of  successful 
pederal-State  cooperation. 

We  need  more  new  hospitals  and  other 
medical  facilities  and  a  very  essential 
nrovlsion  Is  now  made  in  the  HUl-Burton 
Act  for  modernizing  and  Improving  older 
existing  facilities  so  as  to  keep  pace  with 
the  demands  of  modern  medicine.  An 
important  measure  of  flexibility  in  the 
use  of  the  construction  and  moderniza- 
tion allocation  is  also  provided  in  this 
amended  bill. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  for  many  years 
struggled  to  have  eliminated  from  the 
Hill-Burton  Act  one  of  the  last  overt 
vestiges  of  the  constitutionally  invali- 
dated separate-but-equal  doctrine.  Sec- 
tion 6221  f)  of  the  act,  as  enacted  in  1944 
and  fts  it  is  still  on  the  books,  requires 
that  State  plans  under  the  act  provide 
for  adequate  hospital  facilities  "without 
discrimination  on  account  of  race,  creed, 
or  color,"  and  that  the  applicant  shall 
give  assurance  to  the  State  that  the 
facilities  will  be  available  without  such 
discrimination;  but  the  section  goes  on 
to  make  an  exception  "where  separate 
hospital  facilities  are  provided  for  sep- 
arate population  groups,  If  the  plan 
makes  equitable  provision  on  the  bsisis  of 
need  for  facilities  and  services  of  like 
quality  for  each  such  group." 

Since  the  1954  Supreme  Court  school 
desegregation  decision,  there  has  been 
little  doubt  that  the  separate-but-equal 
language  of  .section  622(f)  violates  the 
5th  and  14th  amendments  as  a  denial  of 
equal  protection  of  the  laws  in  federally 
and  State-supported  hospitals.  I  have 
repeatedly  introduced  bills  to  repeal  that 
language  and  have  moved  amendments 
to  various  appropriation  and  authoriza- 
tion bills  which  would  have  achieved  the 
same  elTect  All  have  been  without  re- 
sult, and  the  Department  of  Health.  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare  has  continued  to 
approve  applications  for  segregated  hos- 
pitals and  facilities  under  that  provision. 

Earlv  thLs  year  the  Court  of  Appeals 
for  the  Fourth  Circuit  held  that  the  pro- 
vision was  unconstitutional  In  the  case 
of  two  Hill-Burton  hospitals  In  North 
Carolina,  and  the  Supreme  Court  denied 
certiorari.  I  then  attempted  unsuccess- 
fully, to  learn  from  HEW  what  they  pro- 
posed to  do  with  their  regulations  In  view 
of  the  fourth  circuit  decision.  It  has 
been  my  position  throughout  that  no 
further  legislation  was  necessary  except 
to  remove  the  invalid  language  from  the 
books;  even  without  legislation  the  ex- 
ecutive branch  has  a  clear  obligation.  In 
my  Judgment,  to  disregard  unconstitu- 
tional legislative  directions  and  to  en- 
force the  law  in  accordance  with  con- 
stitutional requirements. 

In  the  amended  HUl-Burton  meas\ire 
proposed  to  the  Congress  by  the  Execu- 
tive early  this  year,  the  separate-but- 


equAl  language  was  eliminated  from  what 
was  now  section  603(e)  of  the  act.  As 
the  measure  was  passed  by  the  House, 
and  as  it  Is  now  reported  to  the  Senate  by 
the  Labor  and  Public  Welfare  Commit- 
tee, both  the  separate-but-equal  lan- 
guage and  the  antidiscrimination  lan- 
guage which  had  preceded  It  are  elimi- 
nated from  the  act.  What  Is  left  Is  the 
requirement  that  a  State  plan  shall  pro- 
vide adequate  hospitals  and  facilities 
"for  all  persons  residing  in  the  State" 
and  that  assurance  shall  be  received  by 
the  State  from  the  applicant  that  the 
federally  aided  facility  "will  be  made 
available  to  all  persons  residing  in  the 
territorial  area  of  the  applicant." 

By  this  circuitous  route  we  have  at  last 
brought  the  words  of  the  Hill-Burton 
Act  into  line  with  the  Constitution.  The 
language  now  left  in  the  act  will  be  al- 
most Identical  with  language  in  the  Li- 
brary Services  Act,  which  the  Depart- 
ment has  for  some  time  interpreted  as 
permitting  it  to  require  that  facilities,  to 
receive  Federal  aid,  must  be  nonsegre- 
gated. 

However,  whatever  was  done  with  this 
language,  racial  segregation  In  hospitals 
built  and  modernized  with  Federal  tax 
moneys  would  have  had  to  come  to  an  end 
because  of  title  VI  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act 
of  1964,  which  set  the  policy  for  the  en- 
tire Federal  Government.  With  the 
doubly  invalidated  separate-but-equal 
language  now  deleted  from  the  Hill -Bur- 
ton Act  itself,  there  should  be  rapid  ac- 
tion by  HEW  to  make  the  Constitution  a 
reality  in  this  most  important  area  of 
health  services.  In  this  connection,  I 
was  pleased  to  note  In  the  press  a  meet- 
ing held  at  HEW  this  week  at  which 
plans  to  desegregate  HUl-Burton  facu- 
lties were  discussed  with  representatives 
of  national  health  organizations. 

A  long  campaign  here  in  the  Senate 
now  ends  successfully  but  begins  on  the 
level  of  implementation.  The  play  "The 
Death  of  Bessie  Smith"  relates  poign- 
antly the  story  of  the  Negro  singer  who 
was  turned  away  from  an  all-white  hos- 
pital and  died.  At  last  we  will  begin  to 
make  such  tragedies  a  matter  of  past 

history.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bUl 
is  open  to  further  funendment. 

If  there  be  no  amendment  to  be  pro- 
posed, the  question  is  on  the  third  read- 
ing. 

The  bin  (H.R.  10041)  was  ordered  to 
a  third  reading,  and  was  read  the  third 

time.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.    The  bUl 
having  been  read  the  third  time,  the 
question  Is,  Shall  It  pass? 
The  bill  was  passed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
bUl  was  passed. 

Mr.  HILL.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to.       

EXTENSION  OF  TIME  FOR  COM- 
MITMENT OF  CONSTRUCTION 
RESERVE  FUNDS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the  con- 


sideration   of    Calendar    No.    1188.    S. 
2995. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  stated  by  title  for  the  informa- 
tion of  the  Senate. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  A  bUl  (S. 
2995)  to  amend  section  511(h)  of  the 
Merchant  Marine  Act,  1936,  as  amend- 
ed, in  order  to  extend  the  time  for  com- 
mitment of  construction  reserve  funds. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  Is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of 
the  Senator  from  Montana. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the  biU. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
bUl  Is  open  to  amendment.  If  no  amend- 
ment is  to  be  proposed,  the  question  is 
on  the  engrossment  and  third  reading  of 
the  bin. 

The  bUl  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
proviso  at  the  end  of  section  511(h)  of  the 
Merchant  Marine  Act,  1936,  as  amended,  la 
amended  to  read  as  follows :  "Provided,  That 
until  January  1,  1965,  In  addition  to  the  ex- 
tensions hereinbefore  permitted,  further  ex- 
tensions may  be  granted  ending  not  later 
than  December  31,  1965." 

Sec.  2.  The  amendment  made  by  the  first 
section  of  this  Act  shall  take  effect  Decem- 
ber 31,  1964,  or  on  the  date  of  enactment  of 
this  Act,  whichever  date  first  occurs. 

Mr,  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  re- 
port (No.  1252),  explaining  the  purposes 
of  the  biU, 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

PXniPOSE  OF  THE  BILL 

The  bill  would  extend  until  Dec«nber  31, 
1965,  the  period  during  which  construction 
reserve  funds  established  under  section  511 
of  the  Merchant  Marine  Act  of  1936,  as 
amended,  must  be  expended  or  committed 
for  new  vessel  construction.  If  the  period 
is  not  extended.  Federal  income  taxes  would 
have  to  be  paid  on  the  amount  of  money 
in  such  funds. 

While  the  bill  is  general  legislation,  its 
provisions  are  applicable  only  to  some  $11 
million  of  construction  reserve  funds  of  the 
American-Hawaiian  Steamship  Co.  The 
company,  since  1961,  has  been  involved  in 
proceedings  before  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce seeking  ship  mortgage  Insurance  for 
the  construction  of  modern  container  vessels 
for  use  in  the  intercoastal  trade.  The  com- 
pany's latest  application  was  filed  March  23, 
1964,  and  it  does  not  seem  likely  that  all  the 
details  involved  in  the  construction  of  those 
vessels  and  the  commitment  of  the  funds 
can  be  completed  before  the  December  31, 
1984.  deadline  of  the  existing  law. 


BACKGROUND  STATIMENT 

American-Hawaiian  Steamship  Co.  was  for 
many  years  an  active  operator  In  the  Inter- 
coastal trades  of  the  United  States.  Its  fieets 
were  taken  over  by  the  Government  In  both 
World  Wars  I  and  II.  Strenuous  efforts  were 
made,  following  WOTld  War  II,  to  continue 
In  this  trade.  Finally.  In  1953,  the  company 
ceased  operations,  and  began  research  to  de- 
velop a  new  type  of  vessel  to  counter  the 
high  costs  of  old-style  break-bulk  {^>era- 
tlons. 

In  1961,  after  Ito  appUcation  for  mortgage 
Insurance  on  three  container  shlpa  oi  ad- 
vanced design  was  denied  by  the  MarltUne 
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Admin  latra  tor.  .\merlcan- Hawaiian  sought 
and  wa«  granted  ri  l-year  extension,  until 
December  31,  1962.  for  consideration  of 
powlble  further  plans  r  jr  reentry  into  the 
shipping  trade  Invited  later  to  reapply  for 
the  desired  insurance,  the  company  submit- 
ted a  new  application  for  insurance  on  No- 
vember 17,  1961,  to  cover  three  container 
ship*  proposed  to  be  constructed  for  iperH- 
tion  In  the  IntercoasUiI  trade  between  US 
east  and  west  coast  ports  Public  hearings 
were  held  on  the  application  In  San  Fran- 
cisco, commencing  August  26.  1962  and  were 
concluded  on  October  25.  rj62.  m  Washing- 
ton. DC  The  init.a;  decision  of  the  Chief 
Examiner,  Maritime  Administration,  rendered 
on  April  8.  1963  found  that  the  projected 
servlc*  appeared  to  be  economically  fwiund 
and  that  Its  Impact  on  other  water  carriers 
In  the  trade  did  not  appear  to  be  serioua 
enough  to  warrant  der.i.i.  uf  the  application 
In  light  of  the  pr<>bahle  benetlt-s  to  the  do- 
mestic commerce   if  the  c-iuntry 

However,  on  October  24.  1963.  the  Mari- 
time Administrator  denied  the  company's 
application  for  Oovernment  mortgage  insur- 
ance, on  the  ground  that  the  proposed  serv- 
ice would  not  be  economically  sound  that 
It  would  have  an  adverse  Impact  on  other 
water  carriers  in  the  intercoastal  trade,  and 
would  be  adverse  to  the  promotion  and  de- 
velopment of  the  American  merchant  marine 

Secretary  of  Commerce  Hodges,  while  con- 
curring In  the  denial  nt  the  appllcatu>n. 
suggested  that  the  Commerce  Department 
would  give  consideration  to  a  revised  appli- 
cation based  on  Government  Insurance  of 
not  more  than  50  percent  of  the  estimated 
total  coat  of  the  vessels,  if  the  company 
desired  to  submit  a  such  revised  application 

On  October  24  1963  the  company  Informed 
the  Maritime  Administrator  that  It  accepted 
the  Invitation  to  revise  Its  application  for 
mortgage  Insurance  and  the  revised  applica- 
tion was  filed  on  March  23.  1964 

It  acems  clear  that  It  will  not  be  possible 
to  complete  all  the  details  involved  In  this 
undertaking  before  the  December  31  1964. 
deadline  created  under  exi.sting  law  and 
the  committee  therefore  recommends  an- 
other 1-year  extension 

The  committee  has  approved  these  re- 
quests for  Ave  sviccesslve  annual  extensions 
because  of  Its  belief  that  the  applications 
of  American-Hawaiian  were  entitled  to  con- 
sideration on  their  merits  with. nit  the  im- 
position of  a  severe  and  arbitrary  legal  dead- 
line. 

American -Hawaiian's  proposal  for  the  con- 
struction of  new  '.es.sels  for  the  intercoasta'. 
trade  Is  the  first  such  move  In  many  years 
and  is  therefore,  of  special  Interest  to  the 
committee.  The  comm.lttee  believes  that  If 
the  application  for  mortgage  insurance  l.s 
approved,  the  com.pany  should  have  sufBclent 
time  to  legally  commit  its  construction  .'e- 
serve  funds  without  suffering  the  $2  5  million 
tax  penalty  that  would  be  Imposed  by  the 
January  1,  1965  deadline  under  present  law 
However,  the  committee  !s  understandably 
not  anxious  to  face  the  same  legislation  for 
the  same  reasons  at  the  same  time  next  vear 
Five  annual  extensions  ought  to  provide 
enough  time  for  resolving  the  Issues  in  this 
case  once  and  for  al! 

C06T    OF    THK    LEGISLATTON 

The  bill  does  not  involve  or  require  any 
Increase  in  expenditures  by  any  agency  of  the 
Government.  However  Its  overall  revenue 
effect  Is  more  complex  Since  the  legislation 
would  extend  for  an  additional  year  a  special 
tax  benefit  accruing  to  funds  in  a  construc- 
tion reserve  fund,  it  would  relieve  the  com- 
pany Involved  of  a  potential  MablUty  for 
payment  of  approximately  $2,500,000  In  taxes 
This  tax  liability  would  be  due  only  If  the 
construction  reserve  funds  were  not  com- 
mitted for  the  construction  of  new  vessels 
before  the  deadline      Enactment  of  bill  and 


subsequent  Investment  of  these  construction 
reserve  funds  In  new  vessels  would  prtjduce 
Income-earning.  tiix-paylng  properties. 
which,  as  the  report  of  the  Depiirtnient  ol 
Commerce  Indicates,  could  produce  $4,800,000 
In  additional  taxes  over  the  life  of  the  vessels 


THE  CALENDAR 

Mr  MANSFIELD  Mr  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
proceed  to  the  consideration  of  Calendar 
No.  UH,  S  2552.  and  the  remaining 
bills  on  the  calendar  to  which  there  is 
no  objection,  in  sequence 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


EXEMPTION  OF  OCEANOORAPHIC 
RESEARCH  VESSELS  FHOM  APPLI- 
CATION OF  CERTAIN  VESSEL  IN- 
SPECTION I^'WVS 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  con.sider  the 
bill  <S.  2552'  to  exempt  oceanonraphic 
research  vessels  from  the  application  of 
certain  ve.s.sel  in.spectiun  laws,  and  for 
otht-r  purposes,  which  had  been  reported 
from  the  Commiltt-e  on  Commerce,  with 
an  amendment,  to  strike  out  all  after 
the  enacting  clause  and  insert 

That,  as   used   In   this  Act — 

I  1  1  the  term  oceanot^raphlc  research  ves- 
sel '  means  a  vessel  which  the  Secretary  of 
the  dejiartment  in  which  the  Coast  Guard  Is 
operating  finds  Is  operated  In  the  public  In- 
terest by  being  employed  exclusively  In  sci- 
entific research  or  Instruction  In  oceanog- 
raphy or  limnology,  or  both,   and 

(2)  the  term  scientific  personnel"  means 
persons  who  are  aboard  a  vessel  solely  for 
the  purpose  of  engaging  In  scientific  re- 
search. Instructing,  or  receiving  Instruction, 
In  oceanography  or  limnology 

Sec  2  An  oceanographlc  research  vessel 
shAU  not  be  considered  a  passenger  vessel, 
a  Vessel  carrying  passengers,  or  a  passeneer- 
carrylng  vessel  under  the  provisions  of  the 
laws  relating  to  the  Inspection  and  manning 
of  merchant  vessels  by  reastm  of  the  carriage 
of  scientific  personnel 

Sec  3.  Scientific  personnel  on  an  oceano- 
graphlc research  vessel  shall  not  be  con- 
sidered seamen  under  the  provisions  of  title 
53  of  the  Revised  Statutes  and  Acta  amcnda- 
torv  thereof  or  supplementary   thereto 

Se(  4  If  tlie  Secretary  of  the  department 
In  which  the  CViast  Guard  Is  operating  de- 
termines that  the  application  to  any  oceano- 
graphlc research  vessel  of  any  priivlslon  of 
title  52  or  title  53  of  the  Revised  Statutes, 
or  Acts  amendatory  thereof  or  supplementary 
thereto.  Is  not  necessary  In  the  public  In- 
terest, he  may  by  reg\ilatlon  exempt  nnv 
such  vessel  from  such  provision,  upon  .i^uch 
terms  and  conditions  as  he  may  specify 

The  amendment   was  agreed  to. 

The  b'll  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  readintr  was  r'^ad  the  third 
time,  and  pa.sscd 


CONVEYANCE    OF    CHJrAIN    L.ANDS 
TO   CITY   OF   SAXMAN.    ALASKA 

The  bill  'HR.  8523'  to  authorize  the 
conveyance  of  certain  lands  to  the  city 
of  Saxman,  Alaska,  was  considered,  or- 
dert^'d  to  a  third  readintt.  read  the  thud 
time,  and  pa.ssrd 

Mr  MANSFIELD  Mr  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  print<^d 
In  the  Record  an  cxcrrpt  from  the  re- 
port 'No  1249' ,  explaining  the  rurposrs 
of  the  bill. 


There  being  no  objection  the  excww 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  R^ 
as  follows:  ^^•' 

PtTRPOSE 

H  R  8523  tntrtxluced  bv  <-,,„- 
Rivers  of  Alaska,  will  authorize  the  tr^ 
of  the  city  of  Saxman.  Alaska.  und«^ 
direction  of  the  SecreUry  of  the  Inters 
to  sell  the  328  acres  of  land  within  the  toirt 
site  of  the  city  that  are  uiux-cupied  audT^ 
held  in  trust  for  an  Indian  or  Eskimo  m 
der  existing  law 

NKED 

An  Indian  village  was  established  at  th» 
site  f  f  the  city  of  Saxman  in  1894  -n^ 
area  was  surveyed  and  the  plat  for  "Saxau 
Municipality  i  .Saxmun  Indi.in  VlUiR 
•Vluska  '  accepted  bv  tlie  General  Land  OoL 
in  1929  In  1930  the  Government  \ukim 
a  patent  for  364  97  acres  of  land  to  the  town 
site  trustee  subject  to  the  provl.slons  of  th» 
act    of    May   25.    1926    1 4a   USC    355a-356<i. 

.Se«-tlon  3  of  the  1926  act  authorizes  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  l.ssue  to  a  tru««( 
patent  to  public  lands  claimed  and  occupi«c 
as  a  native  town  or  village  and  furi.her  pr> 
vldes  that  the  trustee  shall  convey  to  the 
Individual  Indians  or  Eskimos  the  luiOi 
claimed  or  cjccupled 

The  committee  has  been  advised  that  thf 
patent  l.ssued  to  the  trustee  In  1930  em- 
braced more  land  than  was  actually  occupied 
by  Indians  or  Esklnuw  at  that  time  Tbe 
committee  was  further  Informed  that  then 
are  now  approximately  328  acres  unoccupied 
and  not  held  in  trust  for  an  Indian  or  Eiti- 
mo  under  the  above-mentioned  1926  act 

TTie  Department  of  the  Interior  has  taker 
the  pxjsltlon  that  the  townslte  trustee  hit 
no  authority  to  sell  lands  to  nonnatlve  pur- 
chasers H  R  8523  Is  designed  to  provide 
the  authority  whereby  any  land  In  the  city 
of  Siixman  that  Is  not  (xcupled  and  U  no; 
held  m  trust  for  an  Indian  or  Eskimo  unde 
the  1926  act  may  be  sold 

Tlie  committee  believes  that  enactmeo; 
of  this  bin  Is  one  of  the  necessary  sMpi 
toward  tlie  development  of  the  State  a' 
Alaska  and  Its  transition  from  terrltoru. 
st-itus  U.)  full  statehood, 

CO.ST 

No  Increase  In  budgeUiry  requirement*  li 
Involved  In  H  R   8523. 
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CERTAIN  LAND  PREVIOUSLY  CON- 
VEYED TO  CITY  OF  FAIRBANKS. 
ALASKA 

The  bill  'HR  8654)  to  terminate! 
restriction  on  use  with  respect  to  certaic 
land  previously  conveyed  to  the  city  oJ 
Fairbanks,  Alaska,  was  considered,  or- 
dered U)  a  third  readint;,  read  the  third 
time,  and  pa.ssed 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  cnisent  to  have  printed 
m  the  Rkcord  an  excerpt  from  the  re- 
port— No.  1250 — explaining  the  purpofies 
of  the  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recou 
as  follows: 

PfRPOSE 

H  R  8654.  which  was  introduced  by  Con- 
gres.sm.m  RivfiRs  of  Alaska,  will  releiise  IS* 
mineral  reservation  retained  by  the  TJnlted 
States  In  1  2  acres  of  Ii'tul  previously  cod- 
veved  to  the  city  of  Pairbanks  and,  at  the 
same  time,  remove  the  re.strlctlon  that  pro- 
hibits the  use  of  the  larid  for  other  Uut 
school  purposes 

NEED 

By  the  act  of  June  1.  1948  (62  SUt.  283' 
the  United  SUiites  released  and  relinquiJili*' 
to  the  city  of  Falrbank.s,  Alaska,  for  school 
purpi^ses  a  lot  comprised  of  12  acres  of  l»nd. 


..^t  to  a  reservation  In  the  United  States 
•^Tmlneral  rights  together  with  the  right 
°i  *;jjje!rfur,  mine,  and  remove  the  mln- 

*^.  land  relinquished  to  the  city  under 
,o4fi  act  is  currently  being  used  as  a 
'^^^rDUiVKFound  and  is  within  an  area  that 
""^heen  approved  for  development  as  an 
^.  n  renewal    project   under   title  I  of  the 

Ho^ng    S    "^    ''''     ''^    ^'^'-    *''^-    ^ 

*®*°i*f  the   urban   renewal   plan   the   land 

L    "a  school  plavground  will  be  utilized 

;'rreridentKU  purposes  under  arrangements 

K  ,  h-.ve   been    made   for    the   developer   to 

Le  the  cltv  of  Fairbanks  with  a  substl- 

^I  site  for  the  playground.     However,  the 

'?,^does  not  have  the  authority  to  make  the 

itZe  be<-ause  of  the  speclflcatlon  in  the 

S  act  thu   the  land   be  used   for  school 

"'^TK'oeoloK.cal  survey  of  the  Department 
„f  the  Interior  states  that  the  land  Is  not 
iuable  for  mineral  development.  None- 
JkIi-ss  no  matter  how  remote  such  de- 
^iooment  might  be,  the  presence  of  the 
mineral  reservation  precludes  financing  for 
.  residential  development. 

The  committee  has  also  been  Informed 
•  hit  ttt  the  time  the  city  of  Fairbanks  was 
developed  uiuler  the  townslte  laws.  mlneralB 
.ere  nnt  reserved  jrenerally.  Accordingly  all 
the  lands  adjftcent  to  the  school  playground 
.rpowred  without  mineral  reservation. 

Enactment  of  HR  8654  will  remove  the 
T«inctlon  on  use  of  the  property  and  permit 
me  city  of  F.iirbanks  to  go  forward  with  the 
urban  renewal  project 

COST 

No  increase  In  budgetary  requirements  Is 

involved  in  H  R.  0^54 


GRAFI-^  HOUSE  SITE  FOR  INCLUSION 

IN      INDEPENDENCE       NATIONAL 

HISTORICAL    PARK 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  HR.  9881  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tar>-  of  the  Interior  to  acquire  the  Graff 
House  site  for  inclusion  in  Independence 
National  Historical  Park  which  had  been 
reported  from  the  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs,  with  an 
amendment  on  page  2,  at  the  beginning 
of  line  20,  to  strike  out  "Act."  and  insert 
Act  Provided,  That  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  shall  not  obligate  or  expend 
any  moneys  herein  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated for  acquisition  of  the  land 
unless  and  until  commitments  are  ob- 
tained for  donations  in  an  amount 
which  in  the  judgment  of  the  Secretary 
IS  sufBcient  to  provide  a  replica  of  the 
Graff  House  in  accordance  with  sec- 
tion 2." 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Tlie  amendment  was  ordered  to  be  en- 
erossed  and  the  bill  to  be  read  a  third 
time. 

The  bill  was  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed. 

Mr    MANSFIELD.      Mr.   President.   I 

ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 

in  the  Rfcord  an  excerpt  from  the  report 

No.  1279',  explaining  the  purposes  of 

the  bill 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
wa.s  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

PtTRPOSE 

The  purpose  of  H  R.  988  Is  to  authorize  the 

Secret. .rv  of  the  Int^^rlor  to  acquire  the  site 
"it  the  hotise,  known  as  Graff  House,  in  down- 
town Philadelphia  In  which  Thomas  Jeffer- 


son drafted  the  Declaration  of  Independence 
during  the  fateful  days  of  June  1776,  and  to 
provide  for  the  erection,  with  donated  funds, 
of  a  replica  of  that  house.  The  site  and 
house  then  will  become  a  part  of  the  Inde- 
I>endence  National  Historical  Park  in  Phila- 
delphia. 

The  reconstructed  building  will  be  devel- 
oped as  a  living  library,  housing  documents 
of  freedom  from  all  over  the  world;  a  center 
of  learning  in  which  scholars,  teachers,  and 
students  may  have  access  to  and  utilize 
source  materials  documenting  man's  strug- 
gle for  freedom  and  Independence. 

The  authenticity  of  the  reconstruction  wlU 
be  assured  through  supervision  by  historians. 
scholars,  and  archeologists. 

A  Senate  companion  bill  to  H.R.  988,  name- 
ly S.  606,  was  sponsored  by  the  two  Senators 
from  Pennsylvania.  Senator  Joseph  Clark 
and  Senator  Hugh  Scott,  and  was  considered 
by  the  committee  prior  to  passage  of  the 
House  bill. 

THE  COMMITTEE  AMENDMENT 

The  committee  adopted  an  amendment 
drafted  at  Its  request  by  the  National  Park 
Service  to  make  certain  that  before  any 
Federal  money  is  spent  for  acquisition  of  the 
site,  sufficient  funds  from  private  sources 
will  have  been  donated  or  committed  to  in- 
sure demolition  of  the  existing  structure  and 
construction  of  a  replica  of  the  Graff  House. 
Accordingly,  on  page  2.  line  20,  the  following 
proviso  wa&  added  to  the  appropriation  au- 
thorization and  limitation: 

Provided.  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Inte- 
rior shall  not  obligate  or  expend  any  moneys 
herein  authorized  to  be  appropriated  for  ac- 
quisition of  the  land  unless  and  until  com- 
mitments are  obtained  for  donations  in  an 
amount  which,  in  the  judgment  of  the  Secre- 
tary. Is  sufficient  to  provide  a  replica  of  the 
Graff  House  in  accordance  with  section  2, 

BACKGROUND  OF  LEGISLATION 

Independence  National  Historical  Park  was 
authorized  by  act  of  Congress  in  1948  and  was 
established  in  1956.  It  includes  Independ- 
ence Hall,  where  the  world-famed  Declara- 
tion Itself  was  signed,  and  a  number  of  other 
structures  closely  associated  with  the  Amer- 
ican Revolution  and  the  early  history  of  the 
United  States.  The  Graff  House  site  and  re- 
production will  be  a  worthy  addition  to  this 
site  which  attracts  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  visitors  annually. 

That  the  Graff  House  was  the  place  in 
which  the  Declaration  of  Independence  was 
drafted  Is  attested  to  by  Jefferson  himself  in 
letters  which  are  set  forth  below.  The  build- 
ing Itself  stood  until  1883.  but  now  a  short- 
order  lunchroom  occupies  the  site,  which  is 
situated  at  the  southwest  corner  of  Seventh 
and  Market  Streets. 

The  Philadelphia  National  Shrines  Park 
Commission  which,  under  authority  of  the 
act  of  August  9.  1946  (60  Stat.  972),  Investi- 
gated the  proposal  to  establish  a  Federal 
park  area  In  Philadelphia,  reported  that  the 
Graff  House  cite,  only  two  blocks  from  Inde- 
pendence Hall,  was  one  of  the  most  notable 
historic  sites  of  the  world.  The  commission 
recommended  that  it  be  included  as  project  D 
of  the  park,  but  the  recommendation  was 
not  accepted  by  the  Congress  In  the  1948  au- 
thorizing act. 

Since  then,  the  legislative  proposal  has 
been  considerably  limited  and  tightened. 
As  stated,  under  the  terms  of  H.R.  988  as 
amended.  Federal  funds  would  be  used  only 
for  acquisition  of  the  site  Itself,  and  then 
only  If  private  funds  were  available  or  com- 
mitted to  reconstruct.  In  authentic  detail, 
the  historic  house.  In  the  87th  Congress, 
Senators  Clark  and  Scott  Introduced  a  bill. 
8.  2353,  for  acquisition  of  the  Graff  House 
site  but  no  action  was  taken. 

The  committee  held  public  hearings  on  S. 
605.  and  no  opposition  of  substance  to  the 
measure  was  heard. 


PORT  BOWIE   NATIONAL   HISTORI- 
CAL SITE.  ARIZONA 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  (S.  91)  to  authorize  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Port  Bowie  National  Histor- 
ical site,  Arizona,  which  had  been  re- 
ported from  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs,  with  an  amendment, 
on  page  2,  line  23,  after  "Sec  4.",  to 
strike  out  "There  are  hereby  authorized 
to  be  appropriated  such  sums  as  are  nec- 
essary to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this 
Act."  and  insert  "There  is  hereby  au- 
thorized to  be  appropriated  a  sum  not 
to  exceed  $550,000  to  carry  out  the  pur- 
poses of  this  Act:  Provided,  however. 
That  not  more  than  $15,000  shall  be 
expended  for  the  acquisition  of  the  pri- 
vate lands  included  within  the  exterior 
boundaries  of  the  proposed  historic 
site.";  so  as  to  make  the  bill  read: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  is  authorized  to 
designate,  for  preservation  as  the  Fort  Bowie 
National  Historic  Site,  the  site  and  remain- 
ing historic  structures  of  old  Fort  Bowie, 
situated  in  Cochise  County,  Arizona,  togeth- 
er with  such  additional  land,  interests  in 
land,  and  improvements  thereon,  as  the  Sec- 
retary in  his  discretion  may  deem  necessary 
to  accomplish  the  purposes  of  this  Act: 
Provided,  That  the  Secretary  shall  designate 
no  more  than  one  thousand  acres  for  Inclu- 
sion in  said  site. 

Sec.  2.  Within  the  area  designated  pursu- 
ant to  section  1  hereof,  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  is  authorized,  under  such  terms, 
reservations,  and  conditions  as  he  may  deem 
satisfactory,  to  procure  by  purchase,  dona- 
tion, with  donated  funds,  exchange,  or  other- 
wise, land  and  Interests  in  land  for  the  na- 
tional historic  site.  When  the  historic 
remains  of  old  Fort  Bowie  and  all  other 
privately  owned  lands  within  the  aforesaid 
designated  area  have  been  acquired  as  pro- 
vided in  this  Act,  notice  thereof  and  of  the 
establishment  of  the  Fort  Bowie  National 
Historic  Site  shall  be  published  In  the  Fed- 
eral Register.  Thereupon  all  public  lands 
within  the  designated  area  shall  become  a 
part  of  the  Fort  Bowie  National  Historic 
Site. 

Sec.  3.  The  Fort  Bowie  National  Historic 
Site,  as  constituted  under  this  Act,  shall  be 
administered  by  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior as  a  part  of  the  national  park  sys- 
tem, subject  to  the  provisions  of  the  Act 
entitled  "An  Act  to  establish  a  National  Park 
Service,  and  for  other  purposes",  approved 
August  25.  1916  (39  Stat.  535),  as  amended, 
the  Historic  Sites  Act  of  August  21,  1935 
( 49  Stat.  666 ) ,  and  all  laws  and  regulations 
of  general  application  to  historic  areas  with- 
in the  national  park  system. 

Sec.  4.  There  Is  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  a  simi  not  to  exceed  $550,000  to 
carrj-  out  the  purposes  of  this  Act:  Provided, 
however.  That  not  more  than  $15,000  shall 
be  expended  for  the  acquisition  of  the  pri- 
vate lands  Included  within  the  exterior 
boundaries  of  the  proposed  historic  site. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  re- 
port (No.  1280),  explaining  the  purposes 
of  the  bill. 
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There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Ricord, 
as  follows: 

FUmPOSB 

The  furpose  of  S.  91  is  to  preserve  for 
future  generatloDs  the  site  and  remaining 
historic  structures  of  Port  Bowie  and  such 
additional  l&nd.  iDtereat  In  land,  and  Im- 
provements thereon  as  Is  deemed  necessary 
to  preserve  the  fort 

A  similar  measure.  H  R  946.  was  favorably 
reported  by  the  House  Interior  and  Insular 
AfTalrs  Committee  on  March  25.   1964 

Port  Bowie  waa  named  fi.ir  George  Wash- 
ington Bowie,  1824-1901.  a  native  of  Mont- 
gomery County.   Md  .  whose   mlUtary  record 

s  as  follows: 

Commissioned,  1st  lieutenant.  US  Army, 
at  Burlington.  Iowa,  April  1.  1847,  where  he 
was  assigned  to  the  15th  US  Infantry  pro. 
moted  to  captain  July  20.  1847.  brevet  majcjr 
for  gallant  and  meritorious  cor.duct  at  the 
battles  of  Contreras  and  Churubusco,  Mex- 
ico, Augu.Ht  20  1847.  distinguished  himself 
In  command  of  his  company  at  the  stormlnj; 
of  Chapultepec.  .September  14.  1847:  hnv dr- 
ably discharged  at  Covlni?t^in.  Ky  .  August 
4. 1848 

Mustered  in  as  colonel.  5th  California  In- 
fantry, at  Sacramento  Calif  .  to  date  from 
November  8.  1861.  stationed  at  Camp  Union, 
near  Sacramento,  until  February  1862.  when 
he  went  to  southern  Cfillf ^rnla  and  was  In 
command  at  Camp  Latham,  near  the  Clenega 
between  Los  Angeles  and  Santa  Monica, 
marched  to  Camp  Wright,  near  Wiuner's 
Ranch.  San  Diego  County,  arriving  April  9. 
assumed  comm-irid  of  the  military  district 
of  southern  Callforrnn  with  headquarters  at 
Port  Yuma.  May  17   1862 

Marched  via  Fort  Yumu  T\icson  and 
Apache  Pass  to  the  Rio  Grande.  February 
and  March  186:V  in  command  of  the  military 
district  of  Arizona  with  headqu;irters  at 
Franklin  mow  El  Phso»  Tex  April  15  1863. 
stationed  there  until  he  was  honorably  dis- 
charged from  the  .service  at  that  place  De- 
cember 14.  1864.  brevet  brigadier  general  of 
volunteers  for  faithful  and  meritorious  serv- 
ices during  the  war 

Fort  Bowie,  established  July  28.  1862. 
Bowie  Peak,  and  the  town  of  Bowie,  all  In 
Cochise  County.  Ariz  .  named  for  him. 


CONVEYANCE  OF  CFRT.'MN  LAND  IN 
THE  NEWTON  AREA.  CAUFORNIA. 
TO  CLARENCE  J    WILDER 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  con.sider  the 
bill.  H-R.  5302.  to  direct  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  to  convey  certain  laiids  in 
the  Newton  area.  California,  to  Clarence 
J.  Wilder. 

Mr.  KUCHEL  Mr  President,  so  that 
the  Rxcx>RD  may  be  clear,  it  should  show- 
that  the  conveyance  is  dependent  upon 
the  payment  of  the  "fair  market  value  " 
I  say  that  for  the  benefit  of  the  "Tiger 
of  the  Senate"  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
iMr.  Morse). 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  a  third  reading, 
read  the  third  time,  and  pa.ssed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Rscord  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
'No.  1037).  explaining  the  purposes  of 
the  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows : 

PLRPO-C 

H.R.  SS02  directs  the  Secretary  uf  the  In- 
terior to  convey,  at  f:iir  maricet  value  as  of 
March  26.  1962.  to  Clarence  J.  Wilder  3  acres 


of    public    land    In    the    Newton    area    near 
Placerville.  Calif 

.VtED 

The  lands  described  In  HR  5302.  as 
iimendeU,  are  a  portion  of  the  public  lands 
•*-nioh  Mr  Wilder  and  his  wife  .sought  U> 
acquire  by  warrantee  deed  In  the  I93U'8.  be- 
lieving the  lands  u>  be  privately  owned  Mr 
Wilder  has  continuously  since  that  lime 
•  launed  title  to  the  land 

The  house  i.K'cupled  by  Mr  Wilder  waa 
built  m  apprMxlm.itely  IHoJ  and  has  been 
u.-ied  coiitlnUi'U.sly  fir  prlviite  purimse*;  The 
original  use  of  the  pr  >perty  was  as  a  gen- 
eral st<Te  and  pony  expresw  station  ITie 
committee  was  .idvlsed  that,  after  ti^e  Wlld- 
ers  had  purchased  what  they  tliought  wiis 
title  to  the  land  and  improvements  f^r  $1  tMxj. 
they  expended  approximately  *H,uo«.)  in  re- 
storing   the    pony    e.xpress   suitloli 

Although  It  appears  that  Mr  Wilder  hnK 
e<-iultle.s  .similar  to  thiwe  thut  permit  the 
Issuance  of  patent  to  lands  under  the  Color 
of  Title  Act  of  December  -'2  l:i28.  ii.s  .uneiided 
■4.5  Stat  1060.  67  Stat  227:  43  USC  1068  1. 
the  Department  of  the  Interior  advised  the 
<ommlttee  that  "the  records  of  the  Bureau 
f  r.ind  Management  do  not  reflect  the  basis 
up.  n  which  It  W.1S  concluded  that  the  Color 
r  Tl'.le  Act  Is  not  applicable  to  Mr  Wllder's 
.sltia-i.jn  •■  Without  debating  the  technical 
question  of  whether  Mr  Wilder  cnn  comply 
'.vlth  the  requirements  of  the  Color  of  Title 
Act.  the  committee  believes  that  gfxid  con- 
.'cience  and  equity  applied  to  the  situation 
presented  In  H  R  5302,  require  that  title  to 
the  real  property  Involved  be  tnui.sferred 
to  Mr    Wilder 

The  committee  wa^  .t1»o  advised  that  on 
M.irch  25.  1952,  Mrs  Wilder  flled  an  applica- 
tion for  the  acquisition  of  approximately  5 
.icres  of  the  land  under  the  Small  Tract  Act 
1 52  Stat  609.  43  USC  e82a  et  seq  )  Sub- 
sequently Mr?i  Wilder  passed  away  In  No- 
vember 1954  before  action  could  be  taken 
on  her  application  In  view  of  the  circum- 
stance, the  committee  believes  that  equity 
will  be  accomplished  If  Mr  Wilder  Is  per- 
mitted to  acquire  the  property  at  Its  fair 
tnnrket  value  as  of  the  time  that  the  Small 
Tract  Act  application  wa*  hied 

COMMimiE    .AMENDMENTS 

The  first  committee  amendment  provides 
for  the  reduction  In  the  area  to  be  con- 
veyed from  5  to  3  acres,  comprLslng  the  land 
on  which  the  improvements  ure  situated  to- 
gether with  a  reasonable  amount  surround- 
ing the  buildings 

In  view  of  the  equities  Involved,  the  sec- 
ond committee  amendment  provides  that 
with  the  execution  of  the  conveyance  of 
title  Mr  Wilder  shall  be  relieved  of  atiy 
liability  for  prior  use  of  the  conveyed  lands 
The  committee.  In  weighing  the  equities 
submits  thut  there  should  l>e  no  charge  for 
svi-called  unauthorized  use  of  the  land  be- 
cau.'ie  Mr  Wilder  believed  he  was  the  rightful 
owner  of  the  land 

The  committee  believes  that  the  Govern- 
ments Interest  Is  adequately  protected  in 
receiving  the  fair  market  value  of  the  land 
as  of  1952.  the  date  the  Wllders  applied  for 
purchase  under  the  Small  Tract  Act. 


COST 

No  Increase   In   budgetary   requirements  Is 
Involved  In  H  K    5302 


REPEAL  OP  ACT  OP  OCTOBER  22.  1919 

The  bill  HR  1892'  to  repeal  the  act 
of  October  22.  1919  '41  Stat.  239  >;  43 
use  351-35.5.  357-360  •  was  considered, 
ordered  to  a  third  reading,  read  the  third 
time,  and  pa.s.sod 

Mr.  MAN.sFIELD.  Mr  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 


<No    1282".  explaining  the  puroow. - 
the  bill,  »^"nJ08e8oj 

There  being  no  objection,  the  exc»^ 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rir^ 
as  follows:  "••com, 

Pt'RPOSE 

H  R  1892  win  repeal  the  act  of  Octoh»»  -m 
1919  ,43  USC^SSl  355.  357-360,,  coSZS, 
known  as  the  Plttman  Act,  which  authm«I 
grants  of  certain  public  lands  In  the  S^ 
of  Nevada.  The  bill,  however  will  wn^ 
the  processing  of  applications  filed  orlorll 
enactment  of  this  repealing  act. 

NEED 

The  act  of  October  22.  1919,  was  deslciM 
to  encourage  the  reclaniatlon  of  landiiB 
Nevadii  by  authorizing  the  Secreury  of  th. 
Interior  to  grant  lands  under  ceruin  ^ 
c'im.stances  If.  after  explor:Ulon,  it  couW  t» 
shown  that  there  l.s  sufficient  underground 
water  to  pro<luce  prontuble  crops  on  a  mini 
mum  of  20  acres  of  land  The  Department « 
the  Interior  states  that  the  Plttman  .\ct  hti 
failed  tr.  accomplUh  Its  objective  and  tlitt 
only  three  economic  farm  units  have  been 
developed  In  the  40  years  that  the  act  bu 
been  In  operation 

Although  the  act  of  October  22.  1919  hu 
not  brou>.'ht  e.Tectlve  results,  it  has  led  to 
;ubml.sslon  of  many  applications  whlcli  the 
Department  of  the  Interior  characterize*  u 
•  111  .idvl.sed  "  thereby  Imposing  an  unre*. 
sonable  administrative  burden  on  the  Deptn- 
ment  In  addition,  promoters  have  misled 
members  of  the  general  public  Into  maklM 
payments  for  appllc.itlons  that  were  worth- 
less  because  they  covered  land.*-  not  subject 
to  dl.sp>os!tlon  under  the  Plttman  Act 

H  R  1892  would,  therefore,  repe\l  the  Pltt- 
man Act  as  no  longer  serving  Its  purpose 

COST 

Enactment  will  not  have  any  slgnlflcMt 
effect  on  budgetary  requirements  aiid  ma? 
result  In  reduction  of  some  admlnutrttlve 
expense 
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PERMANENT  .AUTHORITY  FOR 
FLIGHT  INSTRUCTION  FOR  MEM- 
BERS OF  RESERVE  OFFICERS 
TRAINING     CORPS 

Tho  bill  S.  3063'  to  make  permanent 
the  authority  for  flight  instruction  for 
menibi'rs  of  Re.serve  Officers'  Training 
Corps,  and  for  other  purposes,  was  con- 
sidered, ordered  to  be  enpro.ssed  for  a 
third  roadint.'.  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed,  as  follows: 

Be  -.t  rnactrd  by  the  Srnatr  and  Houie 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  Statu  o/ 
.4mf'-ira  m  Ccnigress  assembled.  That  chapter 
101  of  title  10,  United  States  Code.  U 
amendtKl  as  follows 

(ii  By  .iddlng  the  following  new  section 
at  the  end   thereof 

"5  2002  FniKht  instruction  for  memfciers  c' 
Re.<;erve  Officers'  Training  Corpe 
"The  Secretary  of  luiy  military  department 
may  provide,  or  contract  with  civilian  flying 
or  aviation  schcxjls  or  educational  Institu- 
tions to  provide,  such  personnel,  aircraft, 
supplies,  facilities,  and  instructions  as  art 
necessary  for  flight   Instruction  of  memben 

■  >f  the  Reserve  Officers'  Training  Corps  under 
his  Jurl.sdlctlon" 

i2i  By  adding  the  following  new  items! 
the  end  c^f  the  analysis: 

■  2002    Flight     Instruction    for    members  at 

Re?:erve    Officers'   TYalnlng    Corps." 
Set-    2    Sect  li  in  .32  of  the  Act  of  .September 
■J    l'»58    Public   Law  85-861,  as  amended  (73 
Stat.  1564),  is  repealed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 


w,  the  RKCORD  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
5,a  1283).  explaining  the  purposes  of 

''^^re  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
,tfordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

Thi«  bill  would  malce  permanent  the  au- 
.Jhw  for  flight  instruction  for  members  of 
Jf£«r^e  OflQcers'  Training  Corps. 

EXPLANATION 

Public  Law  879  of  the  84tii  Congress  au- 
,hSzed  flight  training   in   the  ROTO    pro- 
1^  of  the  Army,  the  Navy,  and^the  Air 
This  authority 


fftros 


was  Intended  to  at- 


^t  more  qualified  young  men  to  apply  for 
^htTpHces  in  the  advanced  ROTC  courses. 
detect  th.*e  who  would  later  fall  to  com- 
^,t>  Dilol  training  after  having  been  com- 
m^loned  for  that  purpose,  and  to  motivate 
rT,  Toune  Americans  to  become  career  Hy- 
(T officers  The  original  authority  was  for 
.  nerlod  of  4  vears  and  a  4-year  extension 
LTKranted  by  Public  Law  86^  597.  Unless 
extended,  the  authority  expires  on  August  1. 

1964 

•me  flight  instruction  program  provides  tor 
«»roxlmately  35  hours  of  flight  Instruction 
^  35  hours  of  ground  instruction.  The 
jijMtary  dep.'irtments  contract  with  the  prl- 
v»te  colleges  find  universities  to  provide  the 
mglit  instruction. 


Tlie  training  is  offered 
^^"the  senior  year  of  the  ROTC  cadets. 

The  flight  and  ground  school  currlculums 
tuve  been  approved  by  the  Federal  Avia- 
uon  AgeiKV  Cadets  who  successfully  com- 
plete the  program  and  pass  the  FAA  flight 
and  ground  school  examinations  qualify  for 
i'p.V^  private  pilot  certificate. 

The  mllltarv  departments  are  enthusiastic 
about  the  results  from  the  operation  of  this 
program  The  attrition  rate  in  the  Navy  and 
Mr  Force  pilot  training  for  ROTC  graduates 
who  have  successfully  completed  the  flight 
initructlon  program  has  been  approximately 
one-half  that  of  ROTC  graduates  who  have 
not  received  such  training.  In  the  Army  the 
comparable  attrition  rate  1b  approximately 
one-ihird  that  of  ROTC  graduates  who  have 
not  received  lllght  training. 

COST 

The  tab'.e  that  follows  shows  the  costs  of 
the  ROTC  flight  instruction  program  from 
I'j  inception    through    fiscal    year    1963. 


Ftxalyear 

Air  Force 

Array 

Navy 

Total 

195: 

)VH 

1«S8.... 
1860.... 
1961.... 
H«2.... 
IMJ. 

$,■138,829 
M7.000 

704.  nrxi 

t'.ll'  IKMI 
717.  (XX) 

$142.  000 

•2S0.  noo 
MS.  ■2^\ 

2«<i.  .VXl 

43(1.  (HA) 

$14,  OK) 

TJ.  (XXI 

7,001) 

l.Vl,  («X1 
l,'iJ,l»KJ 

$894.  6'2U 

S5fi,  000 

1.000.260 

9.')7.  :'66 

9ft4.ft00 

1,071.000 

1.299,000 

The  estimated  cost  of  the  program  for 
Sical  year  1964  Is  $1,613,000  and  for  fiscal 
year  1965  It  Is  $1,700,000. 


ADVANCE  MOVEMENT  OP  DEPEND- 
ENTS AND  EFFECTS  OF  MEMBERS 
OP  UNIFORMED  SERVICES 

The  bill  'HR.  4739)  to  amend  section 
406  of  title  37,  United  States  Code,  with 
regard  to  the  advance  movement  of  de- 
pendents and  baggage  and  household  ef- 
fects of  members  of  the  uniformed  serv- 
ices was  considered,  ordered  to  a  third 
readlnp,  read  the  third  time,  and  passed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
a&tt  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
In  the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  re- 
port (No  1284) ,  explaining  the  purposes 
of  the  bill. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
afi  follows: 

PURPOSE 

Thla  bill  would  authorize  the  advance 
movement  of  dependents,  baggage,  and 
houaehold  effects  of  memliers  of  the  vinl- 
formed  services  If  the  secretary  of  the  de- 
pcirtment  concerned  determined  such  ad- 
vance movement  to  be  in  the  k>est  interests 
of  the  member  or  his  dependents  and  the 
United  States. 

EXPLANATION 

For  a  member  of  the  uniformed  services 
who  is  serving  at  a  station  outside  the  United 
States  or  In  Alaska  or  Hawaii,  existing  law 
provides  authority  for  the  advance  return  of 
dependents,  baggage,  household  effects,  and 
privately  owned  automobiles  of  meml>er8  of 
the  uniformed  services  in  "unusual  or  emer- 
gency circumstances." 

The  Department  of  Defense  considers  that 
advance  movement  is  desirable  under  some 
conditions  that  do  not  qualify  as  unusual 
or  emergency  circumstances.  Unforeseen 
family  problems,  changee  in  a  member's 
status,  and  changed  economic  and  political 
conditlona  In  oversea  areas  at  times  make  the 
advance  return  of  dependents  in  the  best  in- 
terests of  the  member  and  the  United  States. 
Specific  examples  of  situations  Justifying  ad- 
vance return  of  dependents  include  marital 
dlfflcultles,  financial  problems  brought  alxjut 
by  confinement  or  reduction  in  grade  of  the 
member,  and  the  death  or  serious  illness  of 
clcne  relatives. 

Similar  authority  for  the  advance  move- 
ment of  the  dependents  and  household  effects 
of  a  civilian  employee  serving  outside  the 
United  States  is  contained  In  section  73b-3 
of  title  5,  United  States  Code. 

The  bin  provides  that  if  an  automobile  is 
retvimed  to  the  United  States  In  advance  of 
the  member,  an  automobile  may  not  be  re- 
tiUTied  at  Goverrunent  expense  when  the 
member  himself  Is  ordered  to  make  a  p»erma- 
nent  change  of  station. 

The  only  expanded  entitlement  in  this  bill 
is  the  authorization  for  the  return  at  Gov- 
ernment expense  of  a  dependent  wlio  at- 
tained the  age  of  21  while  with  the  member 
overseas.  This  entitlement  would  exist  only 
for  a  member's  unmarried  child  who  was 
transported  overseas  at  Government  expense 
Incident  to  a  permanent  change  of  station 
of  his  parent. 

Under  the  bill,  if  dependents  are  returned 
to  the  United  States,  they  may  not  thereafter 
be  returned  to  the  oversea  station  they  left. 
vmless  the  member  receives  a  permanent 
change  of  station  to  another  assignment 
overseas  or  unless  the  return  of  the  depend- 
ents is  for  the  convenience  of  the  Govern- 
ment. 

A  minor  change  permits  automobiles  other- 
wise authorized  to  be  transported  at  the 
expense  of  the  United  States  to  be  so  trans- 
ported on  vessels  leased  or  chartered  by  the 
United  States.  Now  only  vessels  owned  by 
the  United  States  may  be  used  for  this  pur- 
pose. 

COST 

It  Is  Impractical  to  make  a  meaningful 
estimate  of  the  cost  of  this  bill.  The  only 
new  entitlement  is  the  authorization  for  the 
return  at  Government  expense  of  a  depend- 
ent who  attained  the  age  of  21  while  with 
the  member  overseas.  The  number  of  such 
dependents  who  might  become  entitled  to 
retiirn  transportation  to  the  United  States 
cannot  be  predicted,  but  it  is  not  large.  The 
other  expense  Involved  in  the  bill  would  be 
incurred  by  the  United  States  if  the  bill 
were  not  enacted,  but  at  a  later  date.  The 
annual  coat  Is  thought  to  be  substantially 
less  than  $1  million  and  the  Department  of 
Defense  Informed  the  committee  that  this 
expense  could  be  absorbed  within  avauame 
appropriations  and  that  additional  appropri- 
ations will  not  be  requested. 


WITHHOLDING  AND  PORFEITDRE 
OP  PAY  AND  ALLOWANCES  OP 
CERTAIN  MEMBERS  OP  UNI- 
FORMED SERVICES  WHO  AID  THE 
ENEMY  WHILE  PRISONERS  OP 
WAR 

The  bill  (S.  3062)  to  provide  for  the 
withholding  and  the  forfeiture  of  the  pay 
and  allowances  of  certain  members  of 
the  uniformed  services  who,  while  pris- 
oners of  war.  Slid  the  enemy  or  are  guilty 
of  other  misconduct,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses, was  considered,  ordered  to  be  en- 
grossed for  a  third  reading,  read  the 
third  time,  and  passed,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  HoiLse 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  section 
1007  of  title  37.  United  States  Code,  is 
amended  by  adding  the  following  new  sub- 
section at  the  end  thereof: 

"(h)  Notwithstanding  sections  1001-1016 
of  title  50,  appendix,  the  Secretary  concerned 
may  withhold  all  or  any  part  of  the  pay  and 
allowances  that  are  due  or  that  become  due 
a  member  of  a  uniformed  service  who  Is  for- 
mally charged  with  committing,  while  a  pris- 
oner of  war,  an  offense  in  violation  of  section 
904  or  905  of  title  10.  However,  all  pay  and 
allowances  so  withheld  shall  be  paid  to  the 
member  if — 

"(1)   the  charge  against  him  is  dismissed; 

"(2)    he  is  acquitted  of  the  offense;  or 

"(3)  he  Is  convicted  of  the  offense,  but.  on 
review,  the  finding  of  guilty  is  set  aside 
under  conditions  that  prevent  further  trial 
within  a  reasonable  time,  as  determined  by 
the  Secretary." 

Sec.  2.  Article  57(a)  of  the  Uniform  Code 
of  Military  Justice  (10  U.S.C.  867(a))  is 
amended  by  adding  the  following  new  sen- 
tence at  the  end  thereof:  "However,  a  for- 
feiture may  extend  to  pay  or  allowances  that 
have  been  withheld  under  section  1007(h) 
of  title  37." 


AMENDMENT  OP  MISSING  PERSONS 
ACT  REGARDING  PERSONS  DE- 
TAINED IN  FOREIGN  COUNTRIES 
AGAINST  THEIR  WILL 

The  bill  (H.R.  2989)  to  further  amend 
the  Missing  Persons  Act  to  cover  certain 
persons  detained  in  foreign  countries 
against  their  will,  and  for  other  purposes 
was  considered,  ordered  to  a  third  read- 
ing, read  the  third  time,  and  passed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
(No.  1286) ,  explaining  the  purposes  of 
the  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
wsis  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

PURPOSE 

This  bill  would  amend  the  Missing  Persons 
Act  (1)  to  permit  the  continued  crediting 
of  pay  and  allowances  to  a  person  who  is 
detained  in  a  foreign  country  against  his 
will,  and  (2)  to  restore  to  the  law  a  provision 
for  the  filing  and  payment  of  Income  tax 
returns  on  the  15th  day  of  the  3d  month 
after  termination  of  a  missing  status,  or  after 
the  executor  or  administrator  of  the  estate 
of  a  missing  person  has  been  appointed. 

BACKGROUND 

The  Missing  Persons  Act  provides  author- 
ity for  the  heads  of  executive  departments 
to  continue  to  credit  the  pay  accounts  of 
persons  within  the  scope  of  the  statute  who 
are  missing  in  action.  Interned,  captured,  or 
in  a  similar  status  and  to  Initiate,  continue, 
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or  modify  allowancea  to  dependent*  of  per- 
sona In  a  mtsslng  status  It  also  authorizes 
tha  ahlpment  of  household  effects  and  the 
tranaportatlon  of  dependents  of  persons  in 
a  mljslng  status  to  such  locations  as  may  be 
approved  by  the  head  of  the  department  con- 
cerned. With  this  authority  the  depart- 
ments can  continue  to  protect  the  flnanclal 
Interests  of  covered  persons  in  a  variety  of 
ways,  such  as  by  paying  commercial  Insur- 
ance premiums  whll<»  the  person  Is  In  a  miss- 
ing status.  If  allotments  to  dep>endents  are 
not  In  effect  when  the  person  was  placed  In 
a  missing  category,  the  head  of  the  depart- 
ment can  Initiate  an  allotment  to  provide 
for  the  de];>endents 

EXPLANATIO.S    ur   THE    BH.L 

The  law  now  permits  the  mntlnued  rredlt- 
Ing  of  pay  for  pers^-ns  who  are  "mlssint? 
missing  In  action,  Interned  In  a  forelijn  coun- 
try, captured  by  a  hostile  force  or  besleijed 
by  a  hostile  force  "  The  Department  of  De- 
fense considers  that  none  of  these  descrip- 
tions accurately  fits  some  oates^ortes  of  per- 
sons who  should  be  entltle<l  to  continued  pay 
and  allowancea  such  as  the  two  Air  Force 
captains  who  were  held  by  the  Soviet  Unl>m 
after  their  B  47  was  sh^t  down  over  the 
Barents  Sea  Tm  cover  such  persons  the  bill 
would  permit  the  continued  crediting  of  pay 
and  allowances  to  a  person  "who  is  detained 
In  a  foreign  coun»^rv  against  his  will  " 

The  bill  also  rest  'res  to  the  law  a  provision 
for  the  niing  and  pavm^nt  of  Income  tax  on 
the  15th  day  of  the  third  month  following 
termination  nf  a  missing  status  or  after  an 
executor,  administrator  nr  f^onservator  of  the 
estate  of  a  misslne  person  has  been  appoint- 
ed. TTils  provision  was  In  the  ririeln.il  Ml.ss- 
ing  Persons  Art  when  U  w;ls  approved  in 
1942.  but  It  was  not  reenacted  when  the  act 
was  reactivated  bv  the  Selective  Service  .Act 
of  1948.  Without  this  provision  the  Internal 
Revenue  Service  has  no  express  authority  to 
excuse  a  person  who  flies  a  late  Income  tax 
return  because  he  was  imprisoned  In  a  for- 
eign country  and  there  Is  no  express  author- 
ity for  granting  a  refund  if  the  3-year  statute 
of  limitations  for  flllni?  such  a  refund  expires 
while  the  person  Is  in  prison 

FISCAL    DATA 

Enactment  of  this  hill  will  not  lnrrea.se  ex- 
penditures by  the  Department  of  Defense  as 
the  Department  Is  now  applyin?  the  Mls.sln? 
Persons  Act  to  persons  currently  carried  as 
"missing  " 


LOWER  PEND  dORETI.LE  OR  KALIS- 
PEL  TRIBE  OP  INDIANS 

The  bill  fHR  10973  >  to  provide  for  the 
disposition  of  judument  funds  on  deposit 
to  the  credit  of  the  Lower  Fend  d'Oreille 
or  Kalispel  Tribe  of  Indians  was  con- 
sidered, ordered  to  a  third  reading,  read 
the  third  time,  and  passed. 


AUTHORITY  TO  USE  CERTAIN 
PONDS  FOR  SPECIAL  METEORO- 
LOGICAL SERVICES 

The  bill  (S.  970 »  to  authorize  the  Sec- 
retary of  Commerce  to  utilize  funds  rp- 
ceived  from  State  and  local  governments 
for  special  meteoroloslcal  services  was 
considered,  ordered  to  be  engrossed  for  a 
third  reading,  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Hou.te 
of  Representatives  of  tfie  United  Statet  of 
America  in  Congress  a.'^'^embled.  That  the 
Secretary  of  Commerce  may  accept  reim- 
bursement for  providing  meteorological  and 
hydrologlcal  work  or  services  requested  by 
States,   counties,   cities,   or   other   local   gov- 


ernment units  Reimbursement  may  be  ac- 
cepted for  the  total  or  partial  cost  of  the  worlc 
or  services  furnished  for  the  benefit  of  or  In 
cooperation  with  such  governmental  units 
P'-niided  That  the  Secretary  shall  require 
reimbursement  for  the  total  direct  and  In- 
direct costs  of  work  or  services  so  provided 
which  do  not  have  value  to  the  public  at 
large. 

Sec  2  The  Secretary  of  Commerce  may  re- 
ceive such  pa\meiu  in  funds  or  property  to 
be  u.sed  in  providing  the  work  or  services,  or 
b<-th  All  funds  received  In  payment  for  work 
or  .services  authorized  herein  shall  be  de- 
posited In  a  separate  account  In  the  Treas- 
ury and  shall  be  available  to  pay  the  costs  of 
such  work  or  services,  for  maklni?  refunds, 
or  for  crediting  appropriations  from  which 
the  cost  of  such  work  or  services  may  have 
been  paid  Provided.  That  payment  for  In- 
direct costs  not  paid  from  the  appropriation 
bearln^;  the  cost  of  the  work  or  services  shall 
be  depcislted  Into  the  Treasury  as  miscellane- 
ous receipts 

Sec  3  The  Secretary  of  Commerce  shall 
establish  rei^ulatlons  to  Insure  that  no  com- 
mitment for  work  or  services  that  are  deter- 
mined to  have  no  value  to  the  public  at  large 
are  made  to  States,  counties,  cities,  or  other 
local  government  units  where  such  work  or 
services  can  be  obt-ilned  from  private  orga- 
nizations and  Individuals  who  have  com- 
petency in  the  meteorological  sciences 

Mr  MANSFIfXD  Mr,  President,  that 
concludes  lUt-  call  of  tlie  calendar.  I 
take  this  means  of  expressing  my  thanks 
and  appreciation  to  the  di.stiiiuuished 
Senator  from  ,Arkan.sas,  the  chainnaii  of 
thf^  Eoreit:n  Relations  Committee  I  Mr. 
Ffi. BRIGHT  I,  for  h;s  patience  and  under- 
standuij4 


AMENDMENT   OF  F  )RKIGN   A.'^SIST- 
ANCE  ACT  OF  1961 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  <H  R.  11380'  to  amend  further 
the  Fo:e;-;ii  A.->.sistancf  Act  uf  1961.  as 
amendfd.  and  for  other  pu2p<;)se.s. 

.Mr  FUXBfllGHT  Mr  Pre.sident.  I 
am  paint uiiy  con.scious  of  the  dista-ste  of 
my  colleagues  for  this  mvsnamed, 
malisnfHi  misreprpst-nted,  and  mi.'^under- 
-sicxl  legislation. 

For  longer  than  I  care  to  remember, 
I  have  had  the  thankless  duty  of  pre- 
.senling  this  bill  to  the  St^nate  Today. 
in  the  few  minutes  rfniainmu  before  tlie 
Senate  adjourns,  I  shall  make  the  pres- 
entation as  short  and  painless  as  I  can 
I  have  not  forgotten  the  incredibly  lone 
and  arduous  debate  wh;ch  kept  us  in  ses- 
sion until  just  before  Christmas  last  year. 
I  can  only  hope  it  will  not  go  that  lon^ 
this  year 

Some  years  aKo  Prime  Minister  Nehru 
of  India  took  the  visiting  Chinese  Foreign 
Minister  Chou  En-Lai  to  the  site  of  a 
new  dam.  'It  is  in  the.se  temples  that  I 
worship,  said  Nthru  And  so  indeed  he 
did.  as  does  virtually  every  other  leader 
of  the  third  world  of  Asia.  Africa,  and 
Latin  Am.erlca  Many,  like  Nehni  him- 
self, have  done  far  more  than  worship 
in  the  temple  of  economic  development; 
they  have  gone  out  of  the  temple  to  build 
dams  and  schools  and  facU^jries.  to  begin 
the  vast  enterprise  uf  bringing  their  long 
quiescent  lands  into  the  dynamic  life  of 
the  2nth  centurv 

Clearly,  the  aspiration  to  economic 
development  Is  one  of  the  powerful  moti- 


vating  forces  in  the  world,  it  (« 
promise  and  substance  and  hope  to  S 
nationalism  of  the  emerging  nation*  u 
has  created  new  ferment  in  the  wori? 
new  hopes  and  new  dangers  which  tS 
advanced  nations.  Communist  as  weiu! 
free,  have  tried  to  influence  throJlI 
military,  economic,  and  technical  u. 
sistance  programs  of  unprecedenS 
magnitude.  ^ 

The  aspirations  of  the  poor  nation, 
are  the  occasion  but  not  really  the  ret 
son  for  the  American  foreign  aid  pm! 
I'.ram  The  reason  for  our  aid— I  think 
wf  must  admit — lies  in  our  own  aspir*. 
tions  rather  than  those  of  the  recin^ 
ient.s.  or.  more  precisely,  in  the  profound 
effects  which  their  aspirations  have  on 
our  own  prospectus  for  peace  and  securitj 
Looked  at  in  this  way,  foreign  aid  ij 
not  a  special  undertaking  like  an  earth- 
quake  or  famine  relief  program,  but  m 
instrument  of  ix)licy— a  normal  imtnj. 
ment  of  policy  like  diplomacy,  mlllttiy 
power  or  intelligence,  each  of  which  is 
designed  to  achieve  certain  objectives 
which  cannot  readily  be  obtained  by 
other  means  I  should  like  in  these  brief 
remarks  to  offer  a  few  su^jgestions  as  to 
why  foreign  aid  is  a  nece.ssary  instni- 
ment  of  American  foreign  policy,  as  to 
the  kind  of  instrument  it  is  and  the  kind 
of  objectives  it  is  likely  to  help  attain. 

The  subject  is  not  one  which  the  Sen- 
ate has  neglected.  Unlike  certain  other 
prok'ram.s — some  of  at  least  equal  Im- 
portance  and  some  of  vastly  greater  mag- 
nitude — ^foreign  aid  has  inspired  manj 
hours  of  colloquy  and  debate,  including 
:?  full  weeks  of  most  enlightening 
discussion  only  a  few  months  ago.  Thert 
is  therefore  little  to  be  said  about  for- 
eign aid  that  has  not  been  said  before, 
but  the  case  fur  the  aid  program  Is  no 
le.s.s  valid  for  being  familiar.  It  Is,  In- 
deed, as  strong  a  case  today  as  it  wu 
when  General  Marshall  spoke  at  Har- 
vard In  1947,  and  In  some  respects  the 
prospects  of  our  aid  achieving  Its  objec- 
tives are  decidedly  better  today,  after  17 
years'  experience,  than  they  were  when 
aid  was  a  new  and  untested  instrument 
of  policy. 

Of  the  bill  itself  little  need  be  said. 
Its  content  Is  spelled  out  In  the  report 
of  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee  and 
Is  In  any  ca.se  familiar  All  that  is  mark- 
edly new  about  this  year's  foreign  aid 
bill  is  the  amounts  proposed  to  be  au- 
thorized, which  are  greatly  reduced  bt- 
low  the  levels  of  previous  years.  It  maj 
be  that  the  reductions  have  been  too 
great :  It  may  be  that  the  program  wlB 
function  more  eflTectlvely  on  a  smaller 
.scale  It  is  clear  in  any  case  that  the 
proposed  authorisation  cannot  be  fur- 
ther reduced  without  undermining  the 
aid  program  as  an  Instrument  of  Ameri- 
can foreign  policy. 

The  President  has  Indicated  that  he 
regards  this  year's  foreign  aid  request  u 
the  minimum  consistent  with  the  main- 
tenance of  a  reasonably  effective  pro- 
gram. In  reducing  the  authorization 
request  to  a  total  of  $3.5  billion  the  ad- 
ministration has  accommodated  Itself  to 
the  doubts  and  criticisms  of  the  foreign 
aid  program  which  has  been  expressed 
In    the    Congress    in     recent    years.   I 
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.r,mpnri  that  the  Senate  now     result  that  the  adverse  effect  of  foreign     economic  but  political,  that  it  is  not  the 
^ngly  recommend  that  the^^ena^  ^°^_     ^^^  ^^  ^^^  j^^^j^^.^  balance-of-payments     diversion  and  possible  waste  of  national 

''^'^tiiS  the  f\ai  amount  approved  by     is   negligible;    criteria    of    development     resources  that  troubles  the  opponents  of 

P^^jSgn  Relations  Committee,  which 

'only  slightly  below  t 
,S  by  the  President 


P^'^H^RpiItioiS^Committee.  which    lending  and  s^lf -help  have  been  improved     aid  but  aid  itself  as  an  iiistrument  of 
the  Foreign  Keiauuii^^  tb*'  amount  re-     with    experience;    allied    countries    are     national  policy.    The  issue,  it  seems  clear, 


/only  slightly  below^the  amount  ^e      ^         ^ 

quested  by  the  PresWen^.  ^_^  ^^  ^  ^^^^^     ^^^-^- ^-^."^j^^  prograiii  is  a  diminish- 
Before  comnic ^  burden  on  the  Nation's  resources,  the 


mounting  larger  aid  programs  on  more 


^^°ont  of  American  policy.  I  would  ing  burden  on  the  Nation's  resources,  the 

jnstrumeni  oi             ^^^            important  smallest  by  far  since  foreign  aid  became 

^*  ^  ^i^t^s  which  have  been  made  in  an  established  instrument  of  American 

improvements  wnici  ^^    ^^^    ^^^    ^^    ^^^^^ 


Kd  program  in  response  to  the  wishes 

"^wref '^American    economic    and    mili- 

!v  assistance,  once  quite  diffuse,  has 
SniT  h^^hly  concentrated  Two- 
?S  of  all  development  lending  funds 
^fiscal  year  1965  will  go  to  seven  coun- 
hps  which  have  demonstrated  their 
Silitv  to  make  effective  use  of  develop- 
ment capital:  Chile,  Colombia.  Nigeria. 
S.rkcv  Pakistan,  India,  and  Tunisia. 
rio-thirds  of  all  military  assistance  will 
Jo  to  11  countries  along  the  periphery  of 
the  Soviet  Union  and  Communist  China. 
More  than  four-fifths  of  supporting  as- 
sisunce  funds  will  go  to  four  countries: 
Vetnam  Korea.  Laos,  and  Jordan.  Se- 
lectivitv  is  high  and  becoming  higher: 
IT  nations  which  once  received  economic 
assistance  from  the  United  States  no 
longer  receive  it  and  another  14  countries 
are  approaching  the  point  where  they 
willno  longer  need  soft  loans  and  grants. 

Second.  The  disproportion  between 
./toerican  aid  programs  and  those  of 
other  prosperous  free  world  nations  Is 
being  steadily  reduced.  In  April  1963  the 
Development  Assistance  Committee  con- 
cluded an  agreement  on  liberalizing  aid 
terms  which  is  having  a  constructive  ef- 
fect. France,  which  already  contributes 
a  higher  proportion  of  its  gross  national 
product  to  foreign  aid  than  does  the 
United  States,  has  indicated  its  inten- 
tion of  sustaining  a  high  level  of  aid. 
Britain  and  Canada  have  committed 
themselves  to  larger  aid  programs  on 
liberalized  lending  terms.  Germany's 
aid  program  has  grown  progressively 
larger  and  its  lending  terms  more 
eenerous. 

Third.  The  President's  request  for  $3.5 
bUlion  for  fiscal  year  1965  is  the  second 
smallest  since  the  beginning  of  the  Mar- 
shall plan  In  1948  and,  In  proportion  to 
the  Nation's  growing  resources,  this 
year's  request  is  by  far  the  smallest  bur- 
den since  foreign  aid  began.  In  1949  the 
amounts  appropriated  by  Congress  for 
militan--  and  economic  assistance  were 
11.5  percent  of  the  Federal  budget  and  2 
percent  of  the  Nation's  gross  national 
product.  The  current  request  is  for  less 
than  4  percent  of  the  budget  and  only 
0  6  percent  of  the  gross  national  product. 

As  the  Secretary  of  State  pointed  out 
in  his  statement  before  the  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Committee,  certain  facts  about  for- 
eign aid  indicate  that  the  program  is 
sound  and  markedly  improved  along 
lines  recommended  by  Congress;  with 
two-thirds  of  development  lending  going 
to  7  countries  and  two-thirds  of 
nillitar>-  a-ssistance  going  to  11  countries, 
the  program  is  highly  concentrated; 
three-fifths  of  all  economic  assistance  is 
now  in  the  form  of  dollar  repayable 
loans;  80  iiercent  of  all  foreign  aid  funds 
Is  spent  in  the  United  States,  with  the 
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foreign    policy 
Warn. 

Much  of  the  controversy  which  has  at- 
tended the  annual  debate  of  Congress 
on  foreign  aid  is  rooted.  I  suspect.  In 
our  reluctance  to  regard  foreign  aid  as 
a  normal  instrument  of  American  foreign 
policy  like  diplomacy  and  military  power. 
Foreign  aid  has  been  described  as  every- 
thing from  a  sacred  mission  to  a  crimi- 
nal lunacy,  but  the  Nation  has  yet  to 
form  a  consensus  on  the  significance  of 
foreign  aid  as  it  has  worked  out  in  prac- 
tice, that  is  to  say,  as  a  perfectly  rational 
tool  of  policy,  no  better  or  worse  than 
any  other  in  moral  terms,  one  which  has 
sometimes  succeeded  and  sometimes 
failed  and  one  which  should  be  used  or 
not  used  in  any  particular  situation  de- 
pending upon  the  objectives  at  stake  and 
the  prospects  for  success  or  failure  under 
the  circumstances  of  the  case. 

Through  the  years  we  have  treated  aid 
as  something  abnormal,  presumably  be- 
cause It  represents  a  use  of  national  re- 
sources for  a  purpose  other  than  our  own 
direct  consumption.  This  indeed  is  the 
basis  of  virtually  all  criticism  of  the  aid 
program:  that  It  diverts  resources  from 
the  Immediate  needs  of  our  own  society. 
And  so  Indeed  It  does,  but  the  point  which 
is  overlooked  by  the  opponents  of  aid  is 
that  It  Is  only  one  of  a  number  of  national 
programs  which  divert  resources  from 
the  needs  of  our  people  and  in  fact  one 
of  the  least  costly. 

I  share  the  concern  of  my  colleagues 
who  deplore  the  diversion  of  the  Nation's 
resources.  This  country  has  great  and 
growing  problems  ranging  from  public 
transportation  to  public  education  which 
are  not  now  being  solved  and  which  can 
only  be  solved  by  costly  public  programs. 
The  diversion  of  public  funds  to  foreign 
commitments  Is  therefore  a  matter  of 
wholly  Justl^able  regret.  It  is.  however. 
an  Impenetrable  mystery  to  me  why  it  is 
that  our  fears  of  extravagance  and  waste 
are  so  overwhelmingly  focused  on  foreign 
aid  rather  than  on  other,  more  costly 
programs.  It  is  an  impenetrable  mystery 
to  me  why  It  Is  that  in  1963  the  Senate 
authorized  a  $3.6  billion  aid  program  only 
after  3  weeks  of  rancorous  debate  and 
Immediately  thereafter  approved  a  space 
budget  of  over  $5  billion  with  only  per- 
fvmctory  debate.  This,  of  course,  Is  to 
say  nothing  of  our  annual  military  budg- 
ets of  over  $50  billion,  which  have  re- 
cently been  approved  with  no  more  than 
a  few  judicious  queries  by  the  Senators 
from  South  Dakota  [Mr.  McGovern] 
and  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Nelson]  . 

Unless  it  is  believed  that  the  defense 
and  space  programs  are  models  of  econ- 
omy while  foreign  aid  is  by  some  mystery 
of  its  own  nature  scandalously  extrava- 
gant, we  can  only  conclude  that  the  op- 
position to  foreign  aid  is  not  primarily 


national  policy.  The  issue,  it  seems  clear, 
is  not  one  of  economy — if  only  because 
there  is  relatively  little  to  be  wasted  in 
the  foreign  aid  program  and  because  so 
much  in  fact  is  wasted  elsewhere  with- 
out giving  us  undue  concern — but  rather 
one  of  the  purE>ose  and  effectiveness  of 
aid  as  an  instrument  of  national  policy. 

The  objective  of  American  aid  pro- 
grams is  to  contribute  to  the  develop- 
ment of  a  world  environment  in  which 
free  societies,  notably  our  own,  can  sur- 
vive and  prosper  in  peace  and  reasonable 
security.  The  apparently  unarxswered 
question  in  our  continuing  public  de- 
bate about  aid  is  not  one  of  economy  but 
whether  in  fact  our  aid  programs  do  con- 
tribute to  the  realization  of  this  objec- 
tive. As  Prof.  Edward  S.  Mason  of  Har- 
vard has  put  it: 

If  there  is  some  reasonable  expectation 
that  economic  development  assistance  can 
make  a  significant  contribution  to  the  peace 
and  security  of  the  West,  it  is  surprising  how 
small  a  financial  sacrifice  the  countries  con- 
cerned are  willing  to  make  to  this  end.  •  •  • 
If  economic  aid  is  considered  to  be  an  in- 
strument of  foreign  policy,  it  seems  really  a 
rather  small  instrument  to  deal  with  such 
a  very  large  problem. 

Foreign  aid  must  t>e  judged  by  the 
political  criterion  of  whether  it  does  or 
does  not  contribute  to  the  security  of 
the  United  States.  I  think  it  is  clear 
beyond  any  doubt  that  it  has  contributed 
to  our  national  security.  Are  we  not 
more  secure,  to  take  one  example  among 
many,  then  we  would  otherwise  be  for 
having  helped  democratic  India  to  make 
a  modest  success  of  her  economic  de- 
velopment program?  Is  the  Western 
Hemisphere  not  more  secure  against 
Communist  subversion  as  a  result  of  even 
the  limited  accomplishments  of  the  Al- 
liance for  Progress  than  it  would  be  if 
we  had  left  our  Latin  American  neigh- 
bors to  fend  for  thenxselves?  Are  our 
Interests  in  Africa  not  more  secure  for 
having  helped  finance  the  United  Na- 
tions Congo  operation  than  they  would 
be  if  we  had  left  the  Congo  to  chaos? 
And  who  would  question  the  effectiveness 
of  the  Marshall  plan  not  only  in  bol- 
stering our  security  but  in  preventing 
an  irremediable  disaster  for  the  West? 

It  seems  clear — 

As  Herbert  Feis  has  put  it — 
that  as  a  nation,  we  Invest,  lend,  give,  In- 
struct, rescue,  and  resuscitate  needy  peo- 
ples in  the  belief  that  it  will  advantage  our 
national  security  and  reputation  as  well  as 
our  souls. 

To  acknowledge  the  importance  and 
validity  of  foreign  aid  as  an  instrument 
of  American  foreign  policy  is  not  to  as- 
sert its  supreme  importance  or  universal 
validity.  It  is  in  fact  a  limited  instru- 
ment and  must  be  appreciated  as  such  if 
it  is  to  be  appreciated  at  all.  It  is  a  mod- 
est element  of  our  overall  policy  and  a 
marginal  factor  in  the  economics  of  the 
recipient  countries.  Its  success  or  fail- 
ure thus  depends  on  a  great  deal  more 
than  the  amounts  that  are  provided  and 
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the  efBcIency  with  which  they  are  dis- 
pensed and  put  to  use.  Foreign  aid  is 
iDAeparable  from  the  political,  commer- 
cial and  defense  policies  of  the  donor 
and  from  the  overall  defense  and  social 
and  economic  development  programs  of 
the  recipient.  Only  if  we  view  our  aid 
programs  in  theu:  total  context  can  we 
free  ourselves  of  lx)th  exces^sive  h()pe.s 
and  unwarranted  dLsappoiiitm»'nt.s 

We  must  not  judge  our  aid  program  by 
impossible  standards  of  achievement.  It 
Is  not  going  to  eliminate  poverty  and  un- 
rest and  instability  in  the  world.  Even 
if  It  were  magnified  beyond  any  level 
which  now  seems  feasible,  our  aid  would 
not  eliminate  these  problems  because  It  is 
simply  beyond  our  means — material, 
moral,  and  political- -to  elevate  two- 
thirds  of  the  human  race  from  poverty 
to  abundance. 

But  It  does  not  follow  from  the  fact 
that  we  cannot  solve  a  problem  that  we 
should  do  nothing  to  try  to  alleviate  it. 
An  imperfect  instrument  is  better  than 
no  instrument  and  modest  progress  Is 
patently  better  than  no  progress  at  all. 
It  is  by  the  criterion  of  modest  pros' ress 
that  we  must  evaluate  foreign  aid.  Just 
as  it  makes  no  sense  to  think  of  disband- 
ing our  Armed  Forces  because  they  may 
not  always  secure  the  Nation  a^aiiist 
military  dangers,  it  makes  no  sense  to 
talk  of  terminating  our  foreign  aid  pro- 
gram because  It  serves  only  to  alleviate 
rather  than  resolve  worldwide  problems 
of  development  and  defense.  Fire  de- 
partments do  not  prevent  losses  from 
flres;  the  police  do  not  prevent  all  crime; 
but  who  would  suggest  that  we  do  with- 
out them? 

Nor  should  we  underestimate  the  Im- 
portance of  modest  progress.  It  is  fre- 
quently pointed  out,  for  example,  that 
even  if  the  development  programs  of  the 
poor  nations  are  quite  successful  In,  say, 
the  next  20  years,  the  disparity  between 
their  living  standards  and  those  of  the 
advanced  nations  is  likely  to  become 
greater,  not  less,  than  it  is  now  This 
is  probably  true,  but  it  tells  us  nothing 
of  the  probable  effects  of  economic  prog- 
ress. A  marked  increase  in  the  affluence 
of  an  already  affluent  America  is  likely 
to  have  only  minor  political  consequen- 
ces, but  even  small  advances  in  diet  and 
housing  and  education  in  a  poor  country 
can  make  a  vital  difference  between  hope 
and  despair,  between  stability  and  dis- 
order, between  democracy  and  dictator- 
ship. 
Thua — 

As  Herbert  Fels  puts  it — 

one  may  anticipate  tliat  the  disparity  In 
human  condition  and  experience  will  les-sen. 
although  differences  in  money  Income  will 
grow  greater. 

Foreign  aid.  as  I  have  suggested,  can 
contribute  to  the  development  of  a  secure 
world  environment  for  the  free  societies 
only  as  part  of  a  grand  strategy  for  se- 
curity and  peace  No  matter  how  well 
conceived  and  administered,  foreign  aid 
can  be  of  little  value  If  our  diplomacy  is 
climasy  or  if  our  defenses  are  neglected. 
It  can  contribute  little  to  our  security  if 
the  problems  of  our  own  country — prob- 
lems of  education  and  employment,  of 


slums  and  crime  and  the  physical  de- 
terioration of  our  cities — are  left  unre- 
solved to  destroy  the  magnetism  of  our 
own  example  as  a  free  society  And 
finally,  if  it  is  to  contribute  to  our  secu- 
rity, foreign  aid  ma.st  be  related  not  only 
to  our  short-term  strategy  for  the  con- 
tainment of  Communist  expansion,  but 
also  to  our  long-t^rm  .strategy  for  allevi- 
ating the  cold  war  and  dcvt-loplng  peace- 
ful and  stable  relations  between  the  Com- 
rnuiust  nations  and  the  free  nations. 

In  the  context  of  the  cold  war  the  ob- 
jective of  our  aid  programs  Is  to  help 
build  stable  and  \lable  nations  in  Asia. 
Africa,  and  Liitin  America,  nations  with 
the  capacity  to  resist  Cunirnunlst  a^igres- 
sion  and  subverMon  and  with  reasonable 
prospectus  for  both  democracy  and  eco- 
nomic developnu-nt  Our  aim  Is  not  to 
build  natlon.s  which  will  he  profusely 
grateful  to  thie  United  States,  never  an- 
noy or  displease  us,  and  follow  us  loyally 
on  all  International  que.stions  If  these 
were  our  objectives,  a  mure  effective  pro- 
t,'rani  would  be  the  Immediate  termina- 
tion of  our  aid  program  and  the  use  of 
all  Its  funds  and  a  Lireat  deal  more  for  the 
traiiunt,'  and  equipment  of  mass  armies 
of  occupation. 

Ingratitude  us  disagreeable  but  not 
darwerous  and  .slavLsh  c^impliance  is  a 
ciiaracteristic  for  which  a  free  .stjcit-ty 
has  no  use.  either  m  itself  or  in  its  asso- 
ciates. The  fact  reniain.s.  nonetlieless. 
that  the  Unitt-d  States  should  and  mu.st 
fxpecl  the  recipients  of  it.s  aid  to  meet 
ct-rtain  ba:iic  criteria  m  tlieir  interna- 
tional behavior.  First  and  foremost,  we 
have  the  rmht  to  t-xptft  tht*  recipients 
of  our  aid  to  act  vigorously  and  effec- 
tively to  prest-rve  their  own  independence 
again.st,  Communist  incursions. 

In  addition,  we  have  the  right — as  Fels 
expresses  it 


to  e.xpe<'t  and  asic  that  any  nation  to  which 
we  give  substHntia:  help  will  not  do  the 
Unltetl  States  serious  harm,  that  it  will  stand 
with  OS  In  .my  crlticui  l&sues  If  it  wishes 
our  help  In  the  future. 

Our  foreign  aid  program  mu.st  al.so  be 
an  integral  part  of  a  global  strategy  of 
peace  Its  broad  objective.  I  have  .sug- 
-'ested,  IS  to  help  create  a  world  environ- 
ment in  which  free  and  st'lf-novcrning 
societies  can  survive  and  prosper  in  peace 
and  reasonable  security  Suth  a  world 
environment  requires  the  abatement  of 
both  the  national  and  ideological  differ- 
ences that  divide  the  Communist  nations 
from  the  free  nations  and  the  pro- 
found S'xrial  and  economic  disparities  be- 
tween the  rich  nations  and  the  poor  na- 
tions. If  our  aid  proi4ram  is  to  be  tiue 
to  Its  own  objective,  therefore.  It  must 
be  part  of  an  overall  strategy  aimed  at 
both  th-  (ievelofuneru  of  the  poor  nations 
and  the  relaxation  of  the  cold  war  Our 
long-term  objective  must  be  the  gradual 
development  of  an  attitude  of  mutual 
toleration  on  the  part  of  all  countries 
for  all  other  countries.  They  may  or  may 
not  be  friends,  but  they  still  can  and 
should  cooperate  to  their  respective  ad- 
vantages regardle.ss  of  ideology  and 
wealth. 

Looked  at  in  thi.s  way,  our  foreign  aid 
program  can  be  de.scrlbed  as  an  Instru- 


ment  of  policy  designed  in  the  ^(m 
to  help  wage  tiie  cold  war  and  in  t^J? 
help  end  It      As  important  S 
le  immtxliate  future  to  hete  «: 
•eloix'd  nations  resist  th*»  ^L? 


run  to  help  end  It. 

IS   m   tlie 

le.ss  develoix'Q  nations  resist  the  1x^7 

sions  of  an  expansive  communismhu 

equally  important  that  thoy  be  pmjtjj 

to  play  a  fon.structive  role  in  encoi^^ 


the  development  of  peaceful  and2^ 
relations  among  the  nuclear  powen 

There  Is  no  contradiction  between  th. 
short-term  goal  of  -strent'thenlngou-n? 
the  cold  war  through  ourS 
and  the  lonr-term  goal  of  cm 


sltion  In   the  cold 
programs 

ing  the  cold  war.  By  drawing  thell 
developed  countries  Into  a  free  and  ^ 
vcloplng  concert  of  nations,  we  can  fort 
close  the  Communist  hope  of  gaiX 
control  or  predominant  Influence  oJ^ 
Asia,  Africa,  and  I>atln  America  ju«u 
the  Western  Alliance  ha.s  foreclosw 
Communi.'Jt  ambitions  in  Europe.  Whc 
this  Is  done,  when  the  Communist  po« 
ers  are  confronted  on  every  side  with 
virtually  in.superable  obstacles  to  expw 
sion,  it  will  then  be  possible  to  offer  thn 
an  end  of  the  cold  war  by  making  itckt- 
that  we  have  no  hostile  designs  agatns 
them,  that  they  can  have  secure  andun- 
troubled  national  existences  within  thet 
own  frontiers  so  long  as  they  remit 
withm  their  own  frontiers,  and  that  t^ 
are  prepared  to  welcome  them  as  aoo- 
clates  In  a  peaceful  and  coopentm 
community  of  nations. 

The  objective  Is  admittedly  ideal  I; 
may  perhaps  be  unattainable  but  I  i' 
not  think  It  Is  unapproachable.  An  ob- 
jective does  not  have  to  be  within  oc 
reach  to  be  worth  pursuing. 

Ide.Us 

Said  Carl  Schurz— 
are  like  stars;  you  will  not  succeed  In  touch- 
ing them  with  your  hand.s  But  like  tbi 
seafaring  man  on  the  desert  uf  waters,  ycc 
choose  them  as  your  guide*,  and  foUowlii( 
them  you  will  reach  your  destiny. 

Mr  President.  I  ask  unanlmoua  coo- 
sent  that  there  be  printed  at  this  pota 
In  the  Record  a  letter  sent  to  me  by  DaTld 
Bell,  the  Administrator  of  the  Agency  fa 
International  Development,  and  an  at- 
tached preliminary  report  on  tbt 
amount  of  unobligated  balances  as  d 
June  30.  1964.  for  the  military  and  eco- 
nomic assistance  programs  The  report 
shows  a  total  unutilized  balance  of  tS 
million  as  of  June  30.  1964,  the  low« 
at  the  end  of  a  fiscal  year  in  the  hlstorj 
of  the  program. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  lettc 
and  report  were  ordered  to  be  printed  te 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

Dep.^rtment  or  State, 
Agenct  for  International  De\t;lopment, 

Wathmgton.  DC.  July  8,  1964 
Hon.  J.  W  FTn.BRiGHT. 

Chairman,  Committee  on  Foreign  Relatiotu. 
V  S   Senatr.  Washington.  D  C 

Dear  Mr  Chairman  You  will  be  InW- 
psted.  I  believe.  In  the  attached  prellmlnin 
report  showing  the  amount  of  unobllg»t«d, 
unreserved  bahmces,  as  of  June  30,  1964,  ta 
the  military  and  economic  programs  und» 
title  I  of  the  Foreign  AsslsUince  Appropri*- 
tlon  Act  of  fiscal  year  1964.  These  are  n* 
final  flKurea.  They  are  based  on  "flash"  t»- 
porta  from  our  field  missions  and  precloiliU 
trial   bahmcep   In   our  Washington  accoun* 
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cbiDges  m  these  flgurea,  however,  are 


^^  " •  to  be  large. 

ote  from  th< 

I  of  avallab 

were  unut 

_       dlUon,  »6.8 

ll!^»ment8  and  Interest 

W*'     ,    i^ar.    accounts    but   were   not 


""t  .^ll^ote  from  the  attached  table  that 
.0  million  of  available  mUltary  and  eco- 
*^ir  funds  were  unutilized  as  of  June  30, 
°ffr  Tn  addiuon,  »6.8  million  of  principal 

had  accrued  in  the 


.-   inoment    loan 

S  available  for  obligation  during  the 
^  vear  The  total  of  •22  million  is  the 
^t' un"'''^'^^  balance  at  the  end  of  a 
rT  year  in  the  hLstory  of  the  program. 

ra»e  low  figures  are  evidence  of  the  fact 
J^i  fiscal  year  1964  was  an  unusual  year  in 


terms  of  demands  placed  upon  the  foreign 
asslBtance  program.  Normally  we  would  ex- 
pect to  have  an  appreciable  balance  left  in 
the  contingency  fxuid.  This  year,  however. 
It  wa«  necessary  to  use  the  entire  contin- 
gency ftind  to  meet  exceptional  requirements 
for  military  aid  and  to  deal  with  the  changed 
situation  arising  In  Brazil  this  spring. 

If  there  Is  any  additional  Information  that 
we  can  furnish  In  this  regard,  please  do  not 
hesitate  to  call. 

Sincerely  yours, 

David  E.  Bell. 
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Devei-opment  Programs- 
Balances  ' 


-Unobligated,  U.N KE:?ERVED 


Fiscal  ytart-nd  balances  compared,  fiscal  year  1964*  arui  fiscal  year  1963,  as  of 
.  June  30,  1964 

[In  mlUtons  of  dollars] 


June  30,  1964,  preliminary 


June  30,  1963.  actual 


Avail- 
able 


l.)«vi  Kipnu'n I  loitns - 

Am.ili.vf.'-    l>.ipTfS.S  lo.Ul..!     ..       

Twhiiuiil  r.«>iHTuii.)ii"lfVi'loj>mcnt  (frants.   . 

AJliiniieTC  >:r.mts.     -   .. 

InuT  .MmrUiiii  social  and  eoonomto  proprani. 

i!u('l«'rMni:  •i'isl.<t..inci>..   . 

bl<'ri..t!i."i.ii  .irt;»iil7atloiis 1. 

CintiiiK'.'!!.  >  'liii.i -..  — 

Ad::::r,hUiitivr  cxiviiscs,  AID 

tlmiiiLstralivf  <'\i«iii.sf,s,  StatP. - 

.^urvf-votinv.'^tthriit  op|«)rtiiriltlM..       

'An;'TiVaii  M'ti."'l.-  iii'l  li.'spltiils  abnmd: 

Repil'ir  priitTain -   -  

Foruipi  iMirrciiry  program 

Tir:il,  oomomlc 

JllilUry  lk^■^l>'  lIK'O 


Total,  military  mi'l  v.nnoiulc. 


(•J 


Not  avail- 
able for 
obliga- 
tion' 


Total 


Avail 
able 


6.0 
.  1 
.2 

4.0 


.8 
1.3 


14.2 
1.0 


15.2 


4.6 
2.2 


4.6 
2. 'J 
6.0 
.1 
.2 
4.  (J 


.8 
1.3 


6.8 


6.8 


.5 


21.0 
1.0 


96.2 

92.  0 

•47.3 

2.7 

1.6 

6.0 

.3 

127.1 
2.0 

(«) 
1.1 


.N'ot  aviiil- 
able  for 

oblipa- 
lioii  '" 


Total 


24 


22.0 


.1 

376.  4 
22.3 

398.7 


120.2 

92.  0 

47.3 

2.7 

1.6 

dO 

.3 

127.1 

2.0 

(V) 

1.1 


24 


24 


4<W.  4 
'22.3 
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Eidudo^  no!ibu.1goiary  accounts-  investment  Buarantees,  excess  property  rtvolvinp  fund,  and  MAI>  credit 

aief  aixtiunt  ,  ,  w  i 

I  P'cllmm^i\  .i  ita  brt..^Hl  on  prei'losinB  trliil  balance. 

I  Rrpr.-,K,  in-'(un.i.<  ii..t  l.-Kally  availabTe  for  obligation  during  the  fiscal  year. 

•  Lev*  thHn».Mi,i«)(i,(i(Hi. 


Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
distinguished  majority  leader  yield  me 
20  seconds? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.     I  yield. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  because 
of  the  schedule  of  the  Senate,  I  shall 
postpone  until  Monday  my  reply  to  |he 
speech  of  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Arkansas,  in  which  he  supports  the  for- 
eign aid  program.  I  shall  oppose  the  bill 
and  offer  a  series  of  amendments  start- 
ing on  Monday. 


PROGRESS  OP  LEGISLATION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  It  Is 
the  Intention  of  the  leadership  to  move 
shortly  that  the  Senate  adjourn  until 
12 oclock  noon  on  Monday  next.  Before 
doing  so,  I  should  like  to  make  the  fol- 
lowing statement: 

Since  the  reconvening  of  the  Senate 
on  July  20,  after  the  Republican  conven- 
tion, the  Senate  has  passed  a  number  of 
major  bills,  including  a  score  of  Presi- 
dential recommendations.  Most  of  these 
bills.  If  not  all,  have  been  passed  by  bi- 
partisan effort.  Therefore,  credit  is  due 
both  parties.  Among  the  major  achieve- 
ments are  the  following: 

An  across-the-board  increase  for  mili- 
tary personnel,  through  the  efforts  of 


Senators  Russell,  Saltonstall,  Stennis, 
and  the  other  Members  of  this  body,  be- 
cause, as  I  recall,  the  bill  was  passed 
unanimously. 

A  bill  to  clarify  the  complicated  dual 
compensation  laws,  which  was  so  capably 
handled  by  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Texas  [Mr.  Yarborough],  and  later 
by  the  distinguished  Senator  from  South 
Csu-ollna  [Mr.  Johnston].  In  this  re- 
spect, my  distinguished  colleague  from 
Montana  fMr.  Metcalf]  and  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Delaware  [Mr. 
Williams]  raised  questions  which  helped 
to  sharpen  the  issue  and,  as  a  result,  en- 
abled the  Senate  to  pass  a  better  bill. 

A  bill  to  prohibit  futures  trading  Ln 
potatoes  on  commodity  exchanges,  which 
was  passed  largely  through  the  efforts  of 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Maine 
[Mr.  Mxjskie]  and  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Vermont  [Mr.  Aiken],  the 
senior  Republican  in  this  body. 

The  antipoverty  bill,  to  which  much 
credit  is  due  Senators  McNamara.  Javits, 
Keating,  Fttlbright,  Williams  of  New 
Jersey,  and  many  other  Senators,  who 
put  their  shoulders  to  the  wheel  in  sup- 
port of  the  measure. 

A  military  construction  bill,  which  was 
cleared  for  White  House  action  due  pri- 
marily to  the  intensive  efforts  of  the  dis- 


tinguished Senator  from  Georgia  [Mr. 
Russell  J,  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Mississippi  [Mr.  Stennis],  and  the 
ranking  Republican  on  the  Armed  Serv- 
ices Committee,  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Salton- 
stall]. 

The  appropriation  bills  cleared  by  this 
body  in  the  past  10  days  were  as  follows: 
The   defense   appropriation  bill,   under 
the  leadership  of  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  Georgia   [Mr.  Russell],  and 
ably  assisted  by  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  Mississippi  [Mr.  Stennis],  the 
distinguished    Senator    from    Missouri 
[Mr.  Symington],  and  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Sal- 
tonstall]; the  legislative  appropriation 
bill,  imder  the  managerial  skill  of  the 
distinguished  Senator   from  Oklahoma 
[Mr.     Monroney],     the     distinguished 
chairman  of  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee [Mr.  Hayden],  and  the  ranldng 
Republican,   the   distinguished  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Saltonstall]; 
the  District  of  Columbia  appropriation 
bill,  which  was  passed  yesterday  and  was 
managed    so    superbly    by    the    distin- 
guished Senator  from  West  Virginia  [Mr. 
Byrd];    the   conference   report   on   the 
Treasury-Post      Office      appropriation, 
which  was  cleared  for  the  President,  and 
was  ably  steered  by  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Virginia  [Mr.  Robertson]. 
That  bill,  as  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Wyoming  [Mr.  Simpson]  is  aware, 
contains  an  appropriation  of  $600,000  for 
the  minting  of  45  million  silver  dollars. 
This  Is  good  news  for  our  States. 

Also,  a  veterans  housing  bill  to  which 
great  credit  should  go  to  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Alabama  [Mr. 
Sparkman],  a  bill  supported  by  all  Mem- 
bers of  the  Senate. 

The  ratification  of  five  important 
treaties. 

An  extensive  housing  bill,  through  the 
great  efforts  and  skill  of  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Alabama  [Mr. 
Sparkman]  and  who  was  ably  assisted 
by  the  distinguished  Senator  from  New 
Jersey  [Mr.  Williams],  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Clark], 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  New 
Hampsliire  [Mr.  McIntyre],  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  New  York  [Mr. 
jAViTs],and  through  the  cooperation  of 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Texas 
[Mr.  Tower],  whose  opposition  was  most 
constructive  and  whose  suggestions 
helped  make  it  possible  to  have  a  better 
bill. 

The  establishment  of  a  Commission 
on  Automation  and  Technology,  so  much 
needed  in  our  times,  and  for  which  the 
Senate  is  indebted  to  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Clark], 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  West 
Virginia  [Mr.  Randolph],  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Oregon  [Mr. 
Morse],  and  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Javits],  the  latter 
two  of  whom  submitted  the  original 
resolution  on  automation. 

A  $2.3  billion  highway  authorization 
bill,  cleared  largely  through  the  efforts 
of  the  distinguished  Senator  from  West 
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Virginia  [Mr.  Randolph;,  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Michigan  ;  Mr 
McNamara],  and  the  rankin/?  minority 
member  of  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works,  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Kentucky  [Mr.  Cooper  1 

A  bin  to  implement  the  Internatioi^.al 
Coffee  Agreement,  which  was  pa.s.sed 
largely  through  the  efforts  of  Senators 
Smathers,  Aiken,  and  Morse,  but  also 
through  the  efforLs  of  Senator  Douglas 
and  Senator  Carlson  whose  sincere  and 
constructive  opposition  contributed  so 
greatly  In  making  an  outstanding  legis- 
lative history  and  which  put  the  State 
Department  on  notice  that  the  Seriate 
will  watch  this  quota  system  most  care- 
fully especially  as  it  relates  to  an  in- 
crease in  coffee  prices. 

The  passage  this  morrung  of  the  Hill- 
Burton  Hospital  Cor^st ruction  Act.  under 
the  superb  leadership  of  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Alabama,  who  is 
a  perennial  in  this  respect 

The  passage  of  the  National  Defense 
Education  Act,  under  the  excellent  and 
outstanding  floor  manat,'ershlp  of  the 
distinguished  senior  Senator  from 
Oregon  (Mr.  Morse.',  ably  abetted  and 
supported  by  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Vermont    Mr  ProityI 

In  praising  the  Senate  as  a  w  hole  and 
attempting  to  single  out  some  members 
for  their  skill,  effort,  and  cooperation  in 
connection  with  specific  pieces  of  legisla- 
tion, some  will  always  be  inadvertt-ntly 
omitted  from  the  list,  but  one  who  could 
never  be  forgotten  is  the  distinguished 
minority  leader  Mr  Dirksen  i :  I  must 
say  that  the  effort  that  brougiit  about 
these  achievements  could  never  have 
been  accomplished  without  the  leader- 
ship, counsel,  spirit  of  cooperation,  and 
duty  always  manifested  by  him. 

Next  week,  we  hope  to  conclude  action 
on  the  independent  offices  bill,  perhaps 
the  public  works  bill,  and  also  the  agri- 
cultural appropriations  bill. 

It  is  anticipated  that  we  will  bring  up 
legislation  having  to  do  with  nurses 
training,  and  also  the  interest  equaliza- 
tion bill. 

Let  me  say  to  all  Senators  on  both 
sides  of  the  aisle  that  we  ha\  e  made  great 
progress. 

I  wish  to  personally  thank  each  Sena- 
tor for  his  valuable  contribution  In  as- 
sisting the  leadership  to  get  these  meas- 
ures through  so  expeditiously 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Montana  vleld? 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  yield. 
Mr.  MORSE.  The  majority  leader,  as 
usual,  has  been  very  gracious  In  express- 
ing appreciation  to  those  who  have 
helped  to  put  through  the  legislative 
program. 

All  Senators  know — and  I  would  have 
the  country  know— that  If  It  were  not  for 
the  able  leadership  of  the  majority 
leader,  his  ability  to  handle  men.  his 
deftness  In  carrying  out  a  very  difficult 
assignment,  none  nf  the.se  pieces  of  legis- 
lation would  have  been  enacted  The  en- 
tire Senate  and  the  entire  country  owe 
the  Senator  from  Montana  a  great  debt 
of  gratitude  for  his  statesmanship 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  I  am  Indebted  to 
the  Senator  from  Oregon  for  his  kind  re- 
marks. 


COFf^EE  PRICES  ALREADY  GOING  UP 
APT^ER  ENAC'I-MKNT  OF  H  R  8804. 
I  HE  INTERNA  IIONAL  CoFFEE 
AGliEIAI ENT  YESTERDAY 

Mr  DOUGLAS  Mr  President.  I  ap- 
preciate the  gracious  references  of  the 
Senator  from  Montana  ab  >ut  the  effort.s 
of  the  Seiuitor  from  Kansas  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Illinois  in  opposing  the  coffee 
bill  yesfcerday 

I  ^'specially  appreciate  his  statement 
that  Senators  shv>uld  keep  close  watch  on 
what  will  happen  after  pas^sage  of  the 
bill 

Mr  President.  I  hold  m  my  hand  a 
copy  of  the  New  York  Times  for  this 
morning,  which  on  page  32  gives  the 
movement  of  futures;  prices  in  coffee  on 
P'nday  as  compared  with  Thursday 

I  should  like  to  read  two  of  these  fu- 
tures 

Whfn  the  market  closed  on  Thursday. 
March  futures  for  1965.  on  B  urade  coffee 
stood  at  47  J3  cents  per  pound  When 
the  market  closed  last  niuht.  after  we 
had  passed  the  bill,  it  stood  at  47  74  cents 
per  pound--an  mcrea.se  of  0  .SI  cents  per 
pound,  or  approximately  one-half  cent 
May  futures  which  had  been  47  11 
cents  per  pound  on  Thursday,  after  the 
market  clased  hust  night  was  47  68  cents 
per  pound,  or  an  increase  of  0  57  cents 
per  pKJund.  or  slightly  over  onc-iialf  a 
cent. 

Each  cent  of  increase  in  the  price  of 
coffee  means  from  $30  to  $35  million  to 
the  American  consumers  The  Increase 
yesterday,  which  will  probably  be  reflect- 
ed In  subsequent  Increa.ses.  amount*'d  to 
$15  Ui  $17  million 

This  is  precisfly  what  the  Senat<:)r 
from  Kan.siis  and  the  Senator  from  Illi- 
nois had  prophesied  would  happen.  This 
increase  wa.s  undoubtf*dly  due  to  Ltie  pas- 
sa4e  of  the-  bill  yesterday.  So  far  as  I 
know,  there  was  no  change  In  weather 
forecasts  for  Bra/U  or  for  anywhere  in 
Liitin  America  to  justify  any  exptvtatlori 
that  the  supply  of  coffee  would  dinnnish 
There  was  no  Information  to  indicate 
that  there  had  b»en  any  expected  In- 
crea.se  In  demand  What  happened  was 
that  we  had  pas-sed  the  coffee  bill  The 
news  reached  New  York  and  the  sp«>cula- 
tors  decided  that  this  meant  prices  next 
year  would  be  higher  than  this  year 

Mr.  President,  this  Ls  only  the  begin- 
ning. This  Is  merely  the  first  insUillment 
on  the  bill  This  is  merely  the  reactlion 
in  the  first  hours  after  our  action  yes- 
terday 

The  Coffee  Council  Ls  meeting  now,  as 
I  understand,  in  London,  and  will  meet 
ayain  next  week  to  make  It.s  final  deci- 
sion on  quotas.  It  will  be  very  interest- 
ing to  see  what  they  do. 

Yesterday's  tradinvj  indicates  that  the 
Senator  from  Kansa-s  and  the  Senator 
from  Illinois  were  correct  as  to  the  effect 
of  this  pact  upon  the  future  course  of 
coffee  prices. 

The  chickens  are  coming  home  to 
roost,  but  they  are  not  coming  home  to 
those  who  supported  this  measure;  they 
are  coming  home  to  the  American  people 
Thi-y  are  coming  home  to  the  families  of 
the  plainsmen  out  West  who  drink  their 
cups  of  coffee  to  brace  themr.elves  against 
the  asperities  of  the  weather     They  are 


coming  home  to  the  people  who  Iiv^  , 
the  small   towns   and   in  the  big  cltlj? 
They  are  coming  home  In  the  form  of 
Increased  price  of  coffee  ^ 

It  IS  my  intention,  in  conformity  wim 
the  excellent  admonition  of  the  Serial 
from  Montana,  to  try  to  keep  watch fro^ 
time  to  time  on  what  happens  to  coS 
prices  "^ 

I  can  say  that  they  began  vesterdiv 
afternoon,  just  as  I  expected  them  tn 
betrm — with  an  increase 

Mr  SIMPSON.  Mr.  Pre.^ident  let  m. 
say  to  the  Senator  from  Illinois  that  I 
concur  with  him  in  his  remarks  and 
I  trust  that  a  check  on  these  coffee  pnces 
will  be  made  and  a  record  kept. 

Mr.  President.  I  ri.se  to  commend  the 
majority  leader  for  his  fairness,  his  un- 
derstanding, and  his  generosity  w:th 
respect  to  the  accomplishments  of  thij 
body  in  the  past  few  weeks. 

The  majority  leader  is  always  fair  and 
just  He  conducts  himself  with  impec- 
cable integrity. 

His  remarks  as  to  the  work  of  the 
minority  leader  and  the  cooperation 
given  on  this  side  of  the  aisle  are  another 
Indication  of  that  integrity,  and  I  thank 
him  wholeheartedly 

Mr  MANSFIELD  Mr  Pre.sident.  I 
thank  the  Senator  from  Wyominp  most 
sincerely  for  his  comments 


ADJOURNT^IENT  UNTIL  MONDAY 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  L' 
there  is  no  further  business  to  come  be- 
fore the  Senate,  I  move  that  the  Senat* 
stand  in  adjournment  until  12  o'clock 
noon  on  Monday. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to:  and  at 
12  o'clock  and  8  minutes  p  m.)  the  Sen- 
ate adjourned  until  Monday.  August  3, 
1964.  at  12  o'clock  meridan. 


^mm 


SENATE 

MoM.w.  .\t  (.iM  :i,  VM)\ 

The  Senate  met  at  12  o'clock  meridian, 
and  wa-s  called  to  order  by  the  Acting 
President   pro   tempore    'Mr.   Metcalf 

The  Chaplain.  Rev.  Frederick  Brown 
Harris.  DD,  offered  the  following 
I)rayer : 

Our  P'lither.  who  art  the  God  of  our 
world  and  all  worlds:  However  men  on 
this  little  swinging  orb  may  picture  The« 
Thou  art  the  God  of  all  the  earth.  L' 
we  take  the  wings  of  the  morning  and 
fly  to  the  uttermost  part^  of  this  globe 
which  Is  our  home — behold.  Thou  an 
there  As  we.  Thy  earth  children,  goon 
our  boundless  quest  of  other  worlds,  it  is 
but  to  find  that  Thou  art  the  center  and 
.soul  of  every  sphere 

In  this  epochal  day.  when  from  eartt 
we  are  gazing  with  a  new  wonder  at  the 
first  close-range  views  of  the  rugged  sur- 
face of  our  nearest  space  neighbor—* 
dead  world  which  lifts  the  tides  and 
-softens  the  night — may  we  thrill  even 
more  at  the  prophetic  picture,  brought 
near,  of  our  own  earth  when  the  Son 
nf  Righteousness  shall  Illumine  its  dark 
places:  when  true  brotherhood  shall 
bridge  all  the  deep  chasms  of  misunder- 
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Mn.   and  deserts  of  hot  anger  and  LIMITATION  OF  DEBATE  DURING 

^^.Irinc^r  shall  blossom  as  the  rose;  MORNING  HOUR 

Tn  at  last  on  this  tiny  sphere  Thy  on   request  by   Mr.   Mansfield,   and 

!i  Tdom  shall  come  as  Thy  will  is  done;  ^y  unanimous  consent,  statements  dur- 

h  n  in  every   heart   and  brain  shall  jng  the  morning  hour  were  ordered  lim- 

fhrob  the  pulse  of  one  fraternity.  jted  to  3  minutes. 
"^rith  this  radiant  picture  of  a  new 
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ington,  D.C.,  signed  by  WUliam  W.  Moore, 
president,  relative  to  alleged  incomplete  re- 
ports of  the  General  Accounting  Office  re- 
garding the  Federal  aid  highway  program; 
to  the  Committee  on  Government  Opera- 
tions. 

A  letter  in  the  natvire  of  a  petition  from 
Emmett  C,  Dye,  of  Arlington,  Va..  relating 
to  a  three -semester  plan  In  the  educational 


With  this  radiant  picture  oi  a  new  t'"'  to  a  three-semester  plan  In  the  educations 
hPftven  and  a  new  earth  ever  before  our  gxEcu-^ivE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC.  system;  to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Pub 
?!p.  strengthen  us  tx)  dedicate  our  brief         __    .^™^.  ^^^^rr.^y^  nrn  t.Pm-     li<=  Welfare-.       ^  __^_  ^  ^ _^  ^^^^ 


vears^h?r?w"help  bring  this  heavenly 
Lon  to  the  waiting  earth. 
We  ask   it    in    the   dear   Redeemer's 
Amen 


name 


THE   JOURNAL 

Oa  request  by  Mr.  Mansfield,  and  by 
nnanimous  consent,  the  reading  of  the 


lie  Welfare 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tern-  ^^^  petition  of  Charles  G.  Irwin,  and  sun- 
pore  laid  before  the  Senate  the  follow-  ^^.^  o^her  members  of  the  Wyoming  State 
ing  letters  which  were  referred  as  Legislature,  praying  far  the  enactment  of 
InHiratpd-  '  House  bill  1839,  relating  to  Unports  of  for- 
iiiuioatcu.  pian-nroduced  beef:  ordered  to  He  on  the 
REPORT  ON  Unofficial  Use  and  Overstated  ^^f^  P'^°°"^^°    °^'' 

Needs  of  Commercial-Type   Vehicles   by  ^oie.               ^^^^^^^^^^^^ 

THE   MlLTTARY    ASSISTANCE    ADVISORY    GROUP  ^^—^^^"^^'^ 

AND    THE   HEADQUARTERS,    SUPPORT    ACTIVITY,  REPORTS    OP    A    COMMITTEE 

Taipei,  Republic  of  China  x^r-r-v^rt  x  o  «^x 

A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of  The  following  reports  of  a  committee 


unanimous  conseni,    uie  icauine   wi   i/m-         ^  letter  irom  me  ^^umpwunci   ^^^.v...^.  v..  ^^^^  luiiuvMug 

i.i.rnal  of  the  proceedings  of  Saturday,      the  United  states,  transmitting,  pursuant  to     ^.^^^  submitted : 
Im^i.t  1    1964    was  dispensed  With.  law.  a  report  on  unofficial  use  and  overstated         _      .-,      ,_^„ 

AUfcUSl  1.  1^     .  ^^^^   ^j   commercial-type    vehicles   by    the 

Military  Assistance  Advisory  Group  and  the 


^T^o  t.-D/-,ivf  'TMTr  p.T?T^qTnFNT—     Headquarters.  Support  Activity,  Taipei    Re- 
MESSAGEbP^ROMTHEPRESIDLNl—     ^^^^^    ^^    ^^^^^     Department    of    Defense. 

dated  July  1964  (with  an  accompanying  re- 
port); to  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations. 

Report  on  Costs  Incurred  for  Completion 
OF    a    Solid   Propellant    Continuous-Mix 


APPROVAL    OF    BILL 
Messages  in  writing  from  the  Presi- 


dent of  the  United  States  were  com- 
municated to  the  Senate  by  Mr.  Ratch- 
(o'-d  one  of"  his  secretaries,  and  he  an- 
nounced that  on  August  1,  1964,  the 
President  had  approved  and  signed  the 
act  'S  29631  to  amend  the  Atomic  En- 
erey  Act  of  1954,  as  amended,  the 
atomic  Energy  Community  Act  of  1955, 
as  amended,  and  the  EURATOM  Coop- 
eration Act  (if  1958.  as  amended. 


REPORT  OF  ST.  LAWRENCE  SEAWAY 
DEVELOPMENT       CORPORATION- 
MESSAGE  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 
H.  DOC.  NO.  3321 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore laid  before  the  Senate  the  following 
message  from  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  which,  with  the  accom- 
panying report,  was  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works : 

To  the  Conarcss  of  the  United  States: 

Pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  section 
10  of  Public  Law  358,  83d  Congress,  I 
tran.smit  herewith  for  the  information 
of  the  Congress  the  annual  report  of  the 
St  Liwrence  Seaway  Development  Cor- 
poration, coverint;  its  activities  for  the 
year  ended  December  3L  1963. 

Lyndon  B.  Johnson. 
The  White  House,  August  3,  1964. 


EXECUTIVE  MESSAGE  REFERRED 

As  in  executive  session. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore laid  before  the  Senate  a  message 
from  the  President  of  the  United  States 
subnuttint;  sundry  nominations,  which 
was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service. 

I  For  nominations  this  day  received, 
see  the  end  of  Senate  proceedings.) 


ORDER  DISPENSING  WITH  CALL 
OF  CALENDAR 

On  request  by  Mr.  Mansfield,  and 
by  unanimous  coiTsent,  the  call  of  the 
legislative  calendar,  under  rule  vm,  was 
dispensed  with. 


Facility     for     Which     There     Was     No 
Planned  Use 

A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law.  a  report  on  costs  incurred  for  comple- 
tion of  a  solid  propellant  continuous-mix 
facility  for  which  there  was  no  planned  use, 
Department  of  the  Air  Force,  dated  July  1964 
(with  an  accompanying  report) ;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Government  Operations. 

Report  on  Refugee-Escapees 
A  letter  from  the  Commissioner.  Immigra- 
tion and  Naturalization  Service.  Department 
of  Justice,  reporting,  pursuant  to  law,  on 
refugee-escapees,  for  the  6-month  period 
ended  June  30.  1964  (with  accompanying 
papers);  to  the  Conunlttee  on  the  Judiciary. 
Suspension  of  Deportation  of  Certain 
Aliens 
Two  letters  from  the  Commissioner.  Immi- 
gration and  Naturalization  Service,  Depart- 
ment of  Justice,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  copies  of  orders  suspending  deportation 
of  certain  aliens,  together  with  a  statement 
of  the  facts  and  pertinent  provisions  of  law 
pertaining  to  each  alien,  and  the  reasons 
for  ordering  such  suspension  (with  accom- 
panying papers);  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

Suspension    of    Deportation    of    Aliens — 
Withdrawal  of  Name 
A  letter  from  the  Commissioner,  Immigra- 
tion and  Naturalization  Service.  Department 
of  Justice,  withdrawing  the  name   of  Juan 
Francisco  Clsneros-Escobar  from  a  report  re- 
lating to  aliens  whose  deportation  has  been 
suspended,    transmitted    to    the    Senate    on 
February    1.    1964    (with    an    accompanying 
paper);  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
Report  of  Commission  on  the  Disposttion 
of  Alcatraz  Island 
A  letter  from  the  Chairman.  Commission 
on  the  Disposition  of  Alcatraz  Island.  Wash- 
ington  D.C.,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law, 
a  report  of  that  Commission  (with  an  accom- 
panying report);    to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary, 

PETITIONS  AND  MEMORIALS 
Petitions,  etc.,  were  laid  before  the 
Senate,  and  referred  as  indicated: 

By  the  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore : 
A  letter  In  the  nature  of  a  petition  from 
the    Consulting    Engineers    Council,    Wash- 


By  Mr.  YARBOROUGH,  from  the  Com- 
mittee on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare,  with- 
out amendment: 

H.R.  7751.  An  act  to  extend  certain  con- 
struction authority  to  the  Administrator  of 
Veterans'  Affairs  in  order  to  provide  ade- 
quate veterans'  hospital  faclUties  in  Los  An- 
geles, Calif.  (Rept.  No.  1295); 

H.R,  8251.  An  act  to  amend  section  612, 
title  38,  United  States  Code,  to  authorize 
dental  services  and  treatment  In  cases  where 
discharges  were  corrected  by  competent  au- 
thority from  dishonorable  to  conditions  other 
than   dishonorable    (Rept.   No.   1296); 

H.R.  10610.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  con- 
veyance of  certain  real  property  under  the 
conUoi  of  the  Administrator  of  Veterans' 
Affairs  (Rept.  No.  1298);  and 

H.R.  10611.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  con- 
veyance of  certain  real  property  under  the 
control  of  the  Administrator  of  Veterans' 
Affairs  (Rept.  No.  1299). 

By  Mr  YARBOROUGH,  from  the  Commit- 
tee on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare,  with  an 
amendment : 

S.  1046.  A  bill  to  provide  hospital,  dom- 
iciliary, and  medical  care  for  non-service- 
connected  disabilities  to  certain  recipients  of 
the  Medal  of  Honor  (Rept.  No.  1294). 

By  Mr  YARBOROUGH,  from  the  Commit- 
tee on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare,  with 
amendment: 

H.R.  8009.  An  act  to  amend  title  38,  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  certain  veterans  with 
urgently  needed  nursing  home  care  and  nurs- 
ing care  facilities  while  reducing  the  cost 
to  the  United  States  for  caring  for  such  vet- 
erans, and  for  other  purposes  (Rept.  No. 
1293):   and 

H.R.  8611.  An  act  to  facilitate  the  per- 
formance of  medical  research  and  develop- 
ment within  the  Veterans'  Administration, 
by  providing  for  the  Indemnification  of  con- 
tractors (Rept.  No.  1297). 


BILLS  INTRODUCED 
Bills  were  introduced,  read  the  first 
time,  and,  by  unanimous  consent,  the 
second  time,  and  referred  as  follows : 

By  Mr.  YARBOROUGH: 
S.  3066.  A  bill  to  provide  for  cost-of-living 
adjustments  In  star  route  contract   prices; 
to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil 

^prvicG 

By  Mr.  CHURCH  (for  himself  and  Mrs. 
Neuberger) : 
S,  3067.  A  bill  to  extend  the  boundaries  of 
the  Kaniksu  National  Forest  in  the  State  of 
Idaho,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Church  when  he 
Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  MAGNUSON  (by  request)  : 
S.  3068.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal  Fh-e- 
arms    Act,    as    amended,    to    authorize    the 
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Secretary  of  the  TrcMury  to  relieve  manri- 
facturera  from  certain  provision*  of  the  act 
If  be  determines  that  enliircement  would  im- 
pair the  national  security;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Commerce. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr  MACNfs<i.v  when 
he  Introdticed  the  above  bill,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  headlni;  t 

By    Mr     DIRKSEN     i  f  or    hlm-^elf.    Mr 
BAaTLAND.   and    Mr.   Stknmis)  : 

S.  30«9.  A  bill  to  amend  title  28.  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  for  a  temporary  stay 
of  proceedings  in  any  action  for  the  reap- 
portionment of  any  State  legislative  t>xly. 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr    Dtiik-.kn  when  he 
Introduced    the    above    bill,    which     appear 
under  a  separate  heading  ) 
By  Mr   HUMPHREY 

S.  3070.  A   bill   fiT    the   relief  of   Dr    Mario 
Poei»;  to  the  Comm^lttee  on  the  Judiciary 
By  Mr  HARTKE 

8.  3071.  A  bill  to  establish  a  self -supporting 
Federal  reinsurance  program  t-o  protect  em- 
ployees In  the  enjoyment  of  certain  rlght.s 
under  private  pension  plans:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr  H.\rtkk  when  he 
introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading  ) 


SAVE  UPPER  PRIEST  LAKE 

Mr.  CHURCH  Mr,  President,  re- 
cently, an  American  wrote  me  from  the 
Punjab  Club.  Lahore.  Pakistan,  to  enter 
Into  a  contest  of  words:  Is  Upper  Priest 
Lake  one  of  the  most  beautiful  places 
"In  Idaho,"  "in  the  countrv,"  or  "in  the 
world"?  The  writer.  Mrs  E  J  Peterson. 
declared  It  to  be  "one  of  the  must  beauti- 
ful places  left  in  the  world,  '  and  I  am 
prepared  to  agree  with  her. 

But  before  Inni?  It  may  not  be,  and 
that  is  why  Mrs.  Peterson  wrote  as  she 
did. 

I  hope 
She  said— 

that  this  land  will  be  •  •  •  kept  like  It 
Is.  •  •  •  It  would  be  a  shame  not  to  keep  It 
wild. 

Nearly  ever>-one  In  northern  Idaho  and 
eastern  Washington  would  atfree,  and 
millions  more  would  also  If  they  knew 
why  Upper  Priest  Lake  is  endangered 

Mr.  President.  I  should  like  to  tell  that 
story  to  the  Senate  at  this  time. 

Upper  Priest  is  a  small  lake,  less  than 
4  miles  long  and  three-fourths  of  a  mile 
wide,  located  neiir  the  Washington  Stat4- 
border  and  within  walking  distance  of 
Canada.  In  the  panhandle  of  northern 
Idaho.  The  panhandle  is  dotted  by  lakes, 
but  Upper  Priest  Ls  the  only  one  left 
which  has  not  felt  the  permanent  Imprint 
of  man.  It  is  without  commercial  de- 
velopment of  any  sort:  It  Is  as  wild  and 
natural  as  God  made  It 

The  lake  Is  surrounded  on  three  sides 
by  rising  mountains,  but  the  unusual 
thing  about  Upper  Priest  is  that,  unlike 
so  many  similar  lakes,  one  need  not  cross 
the  mountains  to  get  there.  Thousands 
come  there  easily  each  year  over  a  genMe 
water  route. 

We  can  understand  .something  about 
the  special  attraction  of  this  route  from 
the  description  given  it  by  Art  Manley. 
vice  president  of  the  Idaho  Wildlife  Fed- 
eration, a  man  who  has  worked  tire- 
lessly to  save  the  lake: 

Ther«  la  neither  road  nor  trail  to  the 
little    lake    but    the    approach    La    easy    smd 


srenir  vU  'he  Th'->rotighfare.  a  lazily 
meHndertn<  stream  'ust  deep  enough  fir 
m'j«t  )Utb<>ard  motorboats  and  wide  enough 
I"  permit  one  boat  to  pass  another.  The 
Thoroughfare  provides  a  study  In  nature 
Itself  It  Ls  protected  by  tall.  sUtely  white 
pines,  alpine  flr.  spruce,  western  redcedar, 
the  light  green  larch.  cottonwiHxls  and 
many,  maiiv  other  trees,  tushes,  and  flower- 
ing vines,  the  trees  often  ciustlng  their 
sh.idowa  arross  the  entire  width  if  the  clear, 
blue   water  of   the  Tliomughfare 

Once  in.side  the  lake,  the  reason  for 
preservint^  it  becomes  even  more  appar- 
ent The  air  is  unusually  tranquil,  and 
the  lake  surface,  protected  by  the  moun- 
tains, is  .smooth  enough  to  see  the  cut- 
throat trout  jumping  at  «reat  distances 
The  shore  is  lined  by  plants  and  inter- 
mittent .sandy  beaches  which  serve  as  the 
threshold  to  an  unbroken  forest.  lux- 
uriant with  such  a  diverse  combination 
of  everureen  and  deciduous  trees  as  to 
make  a  necklace  for  the  lake  in  autumn 
of  brilliant,  spl;i.shin.tj  color. 

In  the  Selkirk  Mountains,  above  the 
lake,  roam  a  herd  of  rare  mountain  cari- 
bou, thouu'ht  by  many  to  be  the  last  sur- 
viving band  .south  of  Canada.  Moun- 
tain !,'oat  al.so  inhabit  the  high  country 
and  deer.  bear,  and  moose  can  be  seen 
occasionally  at  the  waters  edtre  The 
iiiant  Mackinaw  trout,  the  landlocked 
Kokanee  salmon,  and  the  rainbow  trout 
inhabit  the  lake's  clear  waters 

Two  well-concealed  campiirounds  and 
an  emeruencv  firetruard  station  are  the 
only  permanent  evidence  of  man's  in- 
trusion on  this  scene — at  least  as  of 
today 

The  west  side  of  the  lake  is  part  of 
the  Kaniksu  National  Forest:  the  east 
side  IS  owned  by  the  State  of  Idaho,  with 
the  exception  of  three  separate  pri- 
vaUMy  owned  parcels  From  at  It-a-st  one 
of  the.se  parcels,  the  .sound  of  bulldozers 
and  hammers  may  .soon  disturb  the  calm, 
and  the  dav  may  not  be  far  off  when 
the  shoreline  will  be  studded  with  pri- 
vate bt)at  docks.  For  the  owners  of  this 
140-acre  parcel  have  announced  their 
intention  to  subdivide  their  land  for 
cabin  sites  F'or  ru'urly  4  years,  the 
Idaho  Wildlife  Federation  has  sought  to 
avoid  this  kind  of  commercial  develop- 
ment Earlier  this  year,  when  it  looked 
as  :f  all  was  lost,  a  national  semlscien- 
Mflc  orKanization.  Nature  Conservancy, 
came  to  the  rescue,  just  as  it  has  done 
at  dozens  of  other  beauty  si)ots  throu^^h- 
uut  the  United  States.  The  organiza- 
tion extended  a  loan  to  the  owners, 
without  interest,  in  order  to  buy  an  extra 
10  months'  time  to  save  the  lake  After 
that,  the  land  will  ko  up  for  sale 

As  Art  Manley  has  written  for  the 
Idaho  Wildlife  Federation : 

la  spite  of  our  very  bt-.st  pflurLs,  we  have 
failed  •  •  •  to  solve  the  problem  on  a  local 
or  State  level  The  owners  cannot  give  us 
another  4  years  We  believe  there  Is  nn  fur- 
ther hope  except  through  Federal  help  And 
>o  we  fire  Hsklng  today — urgently  fur  that 
h  e :  p 

It  is  for  this  reason.  Mr.  President. 
that  I  am  today  introducing  a  bill  to 
authorize  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to 
acquire  these  private  inholdings  at  their 
fair  market  value.  They  can  then  be  in- 
corporated into  the  Kaniksu  National 
Forest  and  managed  so  as  to  protect  and 
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conserve    the    scenic    values   of  rn^ 
Priest  Lake  for  the  use  of  all  the  pSj 

I  use  the  phrase  "all  the  pubUc"^ 
visedly.  since  such  a  description  U  I." 
propriate  for  this  jewel  of  a  lake 

Upper  Priest  is  less  than  2  hours'  dn, 
lUK  time  from  Spokane,  the  largest  ii^ 
between  the  Pacific  coast  and  the  M? 
west.  It  is  estimated  that  nearly  a  mS" 
lion  tourists  traverse  the  general  uL 
each  year  Probably  no  wilderness  prJS 
more  ea.sily  or  enjoyably  accessible  th^ 
for  tho.se  who  come  to  Lower  Priest  IjS 
to  take  a  plea.sant  boat  ride  through 
the  ThorouEhfare,  to  Upper  Priest 

This  fact  is  not  lost  to  those  who  Ufa 
my.self,  are  al.so  concerned  with  stagnant 
economic  conditions  in  northern  Idaho 
Paradoxically,  excepting  Upper  PrW 
lake  from  commercial  development  hu 
distinct  economic  value. 

In  a  report  made  at  my  request  the 
Bureau  of  Outdoor  Recreation  concluded 
that  preserving  Upper  Priest  in  lu 
natural  state  was  important  for  increas- 
ing tourism. 

Scenic  Upper  Prle.st  Lake  appears  Ideal  u 
;i   natural   wUderness-type  recreation  are»- 

The  report  states,  and  keeping  It  th« 
way  is  necessary  for  'continued  expan- 
slon  of  tourism  creation  So  preserved 
Upper  Priest  Lake  could  be  one  of  the 
feature  attractions  of  the  Panhandle 
area  ■ 

This  is  but  another  reason  that  the 
threat  to  Upper  Priest  has  attracted  so 
many  to  its  cause  But  the  primary  rea- 
son  is  that  the  lake  means  .so  much  to  the 
people  who  have  been  there  They  h&n 
found  it  a  place  to  escape  from  the 
punishing  pace  of  dally  life,  free  from  the 
encroachment  of  cabins,  docks,  or  auto- 
mobiles.  In  an  area  where  the  great 
outdoors  is  everywhere.  Upper  Priest stil 
is  unique,  an  accessible  touclistone  with 
a  peace  no  lon^rer  found  in  larijer,  com- 
mercial recreation  areas. 

TTie  president  of  the  l^nlverslty  of 
Idaho,  D.  R.  Theophllus.  writes: 

This  Is  a  wonderful  lake,  and  I  hope  that 
my  grandchildren  can  see  It  as  I  have  mce 
It 

The  Honorable  Don  Masmard,  repr^ 
sentatlve  from  Boimer  County,  says  In 
the  same  spirit: 

It  would  be  wonderful  If  we  could  keep 
thLs    property   Just   as    the   good   Lord  nuA 

It. 

Judt,'e  Prances  Sleep,  of  Sandpoint, 
tells  what  Upper  Priest  symbolizes  for 
her  In  a  manner  which  speaks  for  i 
great  many  people.     She  writes: 

I  have  lived  my  life  In  Bonner  County.  I 
have  seen  many  changes  take  place  In  our 
area  .^.s  a  child  It  was  fun  to  walk  a  con- 
pie  of  blocks  from  home  In  Sandpoint  scro« 
I  meadow  to  a  free  and  uncluttered  lab 
shore  to  picnic  or  swim.  But  no  mon. 
There  is  very  little  public  access  to  our  bl| 
Pend  Oreille  nowadays.  This  Is  the  prl« 
we  pay  for  progress.  I  am  not  objecting  to 
'he  price,  you  understand,  but  I  do  feel  *» 
should  budget  some  of  our  natural  resouroa 
so  they  win  be  preserved  wisely  to  the  bait 
advantage   for   the   greatest   number. 

In  1911.  the  Congress  passed  the  Weeb 
Act  which  was  Intended  to  allow  for 
just  such  budgeting  as  Judge  Sleep  r«- 
ferred  to.  But  for  too  long  we  have  falW 
adequately  to  fund  it,  while  the  natloMl 
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^^..-^  of  scenery  which  we  possess  In 
^^^undance  is  being  surrendered  to 
•^dled  commercial  development.  In 
SSi  1965  the  Federal  Government  In- 
?S  to  spend  only  $500,000  in  the  en- 
^  nSted  States  for  purchases  under 
SwS^Act.  Thus  the  need  for  this 
«wirial  legislation. 

*Se  Pacific  Northwest  Conservation 
muncil.  which  represents  those  inter- 
Sd  in  conservation  in  the  Northwest. 
St  the  case  well  when  it  said: 

small  areas  like   | Upper  Priest  Lake)    are 
^'0  important  to  the  overall  welfare  of 
o!??esouS  and  they  are  so  often  neglected 
until  too  late. 

Mr  President,  the  time  is  short  but 
noryet  too  late.  The  bill  which  I  intro- 
3Jce  on  behalf  of  myself  and  the  Senator 
from  Oregon  I  Mrs.  Neuberger],  will  al- 
ow for  the  preservation  of  Upper  Priest 
Lake  and  stand  as  an  example,  from 
which  the  entire  country  may  profit,  of 
the  timely  application  of  wise  conserva- 
tion principles. 

I  ask  that  the  bill  be  received,  and 
w'fprred  to  the  appropriate  committee. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore The  bill  will  be  received  and  ap- 
propriately referred.  ^   ^    ^       J 

The  bill  '  S.  3067 )  to  extend  the  boimd- 
arles  of  the  Kaniksu  National  Forest  In 
the  State  of  Idaho,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses was  received,  read  twice  by  Its 
title,  and  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

AMENDMENT  OF  FEDERAL 
FIREARMS  ACT 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  by 
request.  I  introduce,  for  appropriate  ref- 
erence, a  bill  to  amend  the  Federal  Fire- 
anns  Act  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  to  relieve  manufacturers 
from  certain  provisions  of  the  act  if  he 
determines  that  enforcement  would  Im- 
pair the  national  security. 

I  ask  unanimous  corisent  that  a  state- 
ment explaining  the  purpose  and  pro- 
visions of  the  bill  be  printed  In  the 
Record. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  bill  will  be  received  and  ap- 
propriately referred:  and.  without  objec- 
tion, the  .statement  will  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

The  bill  'S.  30681  to  amend  the  Fed- 
eral Firearms  Act,  as  amended,  to  au- 
thorize the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to, 
relieve  manufacturers  from  certain  pro- 
visions of  the  act  if  he  determines  that 
enforcement  would  impair  the  national 
security,  Introduced  by  Mr.  Magntjson.  by 
request,  was  received,  read  twice  by  its 
title,  and  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Commerce. 

The  statement  presented  by  Mr.  Mag- 
lOTSON  is  as  follows: 

Purpose  and  Analtsis  or  Bill 

Under  the  existing  provisions  of  the  Fed- 
eral Firearms  Act.  as  amended  (52  Stat.  1260; 
15  U.SC  901-909),  it  Is  unlawful  for  a  per- 
aon  who  has  been  convicted  of  a  crime  pun- 
lahable  for  a  term  exceeding  1  year,  to  ship 
or  receive  firearms  or  ammunition  In  Inter- 
ttate  or  foreign  commerce,  to  be  Issued  a 
manufacturer's  license  or  to  engage  In  cer- 
tJLln  other  activities  involving  flrearma  or 
ammunition. 

This  language  was  adopted  by  the  Con- 
gress In  1961  with  the  objective  of  aaslsting 
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the  fight  against  organized  crime  and  racket- 
eering. However.  Its  all-lncluslve  provisions 
can  Involve  persons  who  are  not  the  profes- 
sional criminals  or  racketeers  that  were  In- 
tended to  be  covered.  The  automatic  Invok- 
ing of  the  absolute  sanctions  required  by  the 
present  language  could  force  the  discontinu- 
ance of  operations  of  a  licensed  manufac- 
turer where  such  discontinuance  might  ad- 
versely affect  the  national  security. 

In  order  to  avoid  this  undesirable  situa- 
tion without  In  any  way  Umltlng  the  pur- 
poses for  which  the  language  was  originally 
adopted.  It  Is  proposed  that  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury,  where  considerations  of  na- 
tional security  dictate,  be  granted  discre- 
tionary authority  to  relieve  a  manufacturer 
of  arms  and  ammunition  from  the  disabili- 
ties Incurred  under  the  act  by  reason  of 
conviction  of  a  crime  punishable  by  a  term 
exceeding  1  year. 

This  result  may  be  achieved  by  deleting  the 
present  section  6  of  the  act.  "Effective  Date 
of  Chapter"  (52  Stat.  1252;  15  U.S.C.  906), 
which  no  longer  has  any  substantive  effect, 
and  substituting  therefore  new  language 
which  would  give  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury the  desired  discretionary  authority. 


PUBLIC  REINSURANCE  OF  PRIVATE 
PENSION  PLANS 
Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President.  I  in- 
troduce a  bill  for  public  reinsurance  of 
private  pension  plans.  Basically  it  pro- 
vides for  a  program  similar  to  the  insur- 
ance of  deposits  through  the  Federal  De- 
posit Insurance  Corporation  and  the 
Federal  Savings  and  Loan  Insurance 
Corporation  or  the  insurance  of  mort- 
gage obligations  under  the  Federal  Hous- 
ing Act.  Its  purpose  is  to  provide 
assurance  that  persons  who  have  paid 
funds  into  a  private  pension  plan  ap- 
proved for  special  tax  treatment  by  the 
Internal  Revenue  Service  will  receive  the 
benefits  the  plan  holds  forth  in  case  of 
the  default  of  the  fund  through  termina- 
tion of  the  plan. 

To  do  this,  there  is  provided  a  nine- 
member  Federal  Advisory  Council  for 
Insurance  of  Employees'  Pension  Funds, 
subject  to  Presidential  appointment  and 
Senate  confirmation,  working  with  the 
Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare. The  premium  for  the  revolving 
fimd.  whose  establishment  and  opera- 
tion will  involve  no  expenditure  of  Gov- 
ernment moneys,  will  be  fixed  by  the 
Council  and  will  be  paid  as  a  cost  of  the 
fund  operation.  Private  pension  funds 
would  be  required  to  participate  in  the 
reinsurance  program  in  order  to  qualify 
for  the  special  tax  treatment  provided 
by  the  Internal  Revenue  Code. 

I  realize.  Mv.  President,  that  there  are 
a  number  of  questions  concerning  the 
operation  of  private  pension  funds,  ques- 
tions which  are  being  explored  with  a 
view  to  recommendations  by  the  Presi- 
dent's Labor-Management  Committee. 
Proposals  for  other  legislation  in  this 
field  may  well  develop  later,  but  the  need 
has  been  evidenced  by  recent  experience, 
such  as  was  involved  in  the  closing  of 
the  Studebaker  plant  in  South  Bend. 
Workers  with  25  and  30  years  of  experi- 
ence who  were  still  under  60  years  of  age 
found  themselves  with  none  of  the  an- 
ticipated pension  benefits  because  with- 
out further  income  to  the  fund,  it  was 
Insufficient  to  provide  them. 

Rather  than  expound  at  greater  length 
here    Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous 


consent  that  an  explanation  of  the  bill 
may  be  printed  at  the  close  of  my  re- 
marks, together  with  the  full  text  of  the 
proposal.  I  further  ask  that  this  bill 
may  be  held  at  the  desk  until  the  close 
of  business  on  Wednesday.  August  5,  for 
the  addition  of  the  names  of  other  Sena- 
tors who  desire  to  cosponsor  the  bill 
with  me. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  bill  will  be  received  and  ap- 
propriately referred;  and,  without  ob- 
jection, the  bill  and  explanation  wUl  be 
printed  in  the  Record  and  the  bill  will 
be  held  at  the  desk,  as  requested  by  the 
Senator  from  Indiana. 

The  bill  (S.  3071)  to  establish  a  self- 
supporting  Federal  reinsurance  program 
to  protect  employees  in  the  enjoyment 
of  certain  rights  under  private  pension 
plam  introduced  by  Mr.  Hartke,  was 
received,  read  twice  by  its  title,  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Finance,  and  or- 
dered to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 


SHOBT    TITLE 

Section  1.  This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the 
"Federal  Reinsurance  of  Private  Pension 
Plans  Act." 

DEFINITIONS 

Sec.  2.  As  used  In  this  Act — 
(a»  The  term  "pension  fund"  means  a 
trust,  pension  plan,  or  other  program  un- 
der which  an  employer  undertakes  to  pro- 
vide, or  assist  In  providing,  retirement  bene- 
fits for  the  exclusive  benefit  of  his  employees 
or  their  beneficiaries.  Such  term  does  not 
Include  any  plan  or  program  established  by 
a  self -employed  Individual  for  his  own  bene- 
fit or  for  the  benefit  of  his  survivors  or 
established  by  one  or  more  owner-employees 
exclusively  for  his  or  their  benefit,  or  for  the 
benefit  of  his  or  their  survivors. 

(b)  The  term  "eligible  pension  fund" 
means  a  pension  fund  which  meets  the  re- 
quirements set  forth  In  section  401  of  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  with  respect 
to  qualified  pension  plans. 

(C)(1)  The  term  "Insured  pension  fund" 
means  an  eligible  pension  fund  which  has 
been  In  operation  for  not  less  than  three 
years  and.  for  each  of  such  years  has  met 
the  requirements  set  forth  In  subsection  (b) 
and  has  been  Insured  under  the  program  ee- 
tablished  under  this  Act. 

(2)  Any  addition  to.  or  amendment  of, 
an  Insured  pension  fund  shall.  If  such  addi- 
tion or  amendment  Involves  a  significant  In- 
crease (as  determined  by  the  Secretary)  In 
the  unfunded  liability  of  such  pension  fund, 
be  regarded  as  a  new  and  distinct  pension 
fund  which  can  become  an  "insured  pen- 
sion fund"  onlv  upon  compliance  with  the 
provisions  of  paragraph  (1)  of  this  subsec- 
tion. 

ESTABLISHMENT    OF   INStJRANCE    PROGRAM 

Sec  3.  There  Is  hereby  established  In  the 
Department  of  Health.  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare a  program  to  be  known  as  the  Federal 
Insurance  program  for  private  pension  plana 
(hereinafter  referred  to  as  the  "program"). 
The  program  shall  be  administered  by.  or  un- 
der the  direction  and  control  of.  the  Secre- 
t£iry. 

CONTINGKNCIES    INSURED   AGAINST   UKDIR 
PROGRAM 

SBC.  4  (a)  The  program  ahall  Insure  (to 
the  extent  provided  In  subsection  (b) )  bene- 
ficiaries of  an  insured  pension  fund  against 
loss  of  benefits  to  which  they  are  entitled 
under  such  pension  fund  arising  from — 

(1)  failure  of  the  amounts  contributed  to 
such  fund  to  provide  benefits  anticipated  at 
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the  time  such  fund  wa^  established,  '.i  such 
failure  U  attrlbuUble  to  cessation  of  one  or 
more  of  the  operations  carried  on  by  him  In 
one  or  more  facilities  .)f   such  employer.    ')r 

(2)  losses  realized  upon  the  sale  of  In- 
vestments of  such  fund  If  the  sale  is  required 
to  provide  benehts  payable  by  such  fund. 

(b)  The  rights  of  benetlcunes  of  an  In- 
sured pension  fund  shall  only  be  lnsure<l  un- 
der the  program  to  the  extent  that  such 
rights    do    not    exceed- 

(1)  In  the  case  of  a  right  to  a  monthly 
retirement  or  disability  benefit  for  the  em- 
ployee himself,  the  lesser  of  50  percent  of  his 
avearge  monthly  wa«e  in  the  rtve  year  period 
for  which  his  earnln><s  were  the  greatest  or 
$500  per  month. 

(2)  In  the  case  of  a  right  on  the  p.irt  jf  one 
or  more  dependents,  ir  numbers  of  the  family 
of,  the  employee  or  In  the  case  of  a  right  to 
a  lump-sum  survivor  benefit  on  account  of 
the  death  of  an  employee,  an  amount  found 
by  the  Secretary  to  be  re.isonably  related  to 
the  amount  determined  under  subparagraph 
(1). 

In  the  case  of  a  p^rUxllc  benefit  which  Is 
paid  on  other  than  a  monthly  basis,  the 
monthly  equivalent  of  such  benefit  shall  be 
regarded  as  the  amount  of  the  monthly  bene- 
fit for  purposes  of  clauses  1 1 1  and  (2i  of  the 
preceding  sentence 

(c)  If  an  eligible  pension  fund  has  not 
been  Insured  under  the  program  for  each  of 
at  least  the  three  years  preceding  the  time 
when  there  occurs  the  contingency  insured 
against,  the  rlgh's  of  beneficiaries  shall  not 
be  Insured  and  m  lieu  thereof  the  contribu- 
tions made  on  behalf  of  such  pension  fund 
during  such  period  shall  be  returned  to  the 
pension  fund 

PREMK.-M  riiR  p\Rn(  rp^rIo^^  in  PRooR.^M 
Sec  5  (a)  Each  eligible  pension  fund  may. 
upon  application  therefor.  obt,iln  Insurance 
under  the  program  upon  payment  of  such 
annual  premium  ris  ni-iv  be  established  by 
the  Secretary  The  Secretary  shall  establish 
separate  premium  rates  for  Insur mce  ag.ilnsr 
each  of  the  contingencies  described  In  sec- 
tion 4(  a  M  1 )  and  se<?tlon  4.  a  i  .  2  )  Each  such 
premium  rate  shall  be  uniform  for  all  pen- 
sion funds  insured  by  the  program  and  shall 
be  applied  to  the  amount  of  the  unfunded 
obligations  and  .issets  respectlvelv  of  each 
Insured  pension  fund  The  premium  rates 
may  be  changed  from  vear  to  year  by  the 
Secretary,  when  the  Secretary  determines 
changes  to  be  necessary  or  desirable  to  give 
effect  to  the  purposes  of  this  Act;  but  In  no 
event  shall  the  prt-mlum  rate  established  for 
the  conungencv  described  in  st-ctlon  4iaM  Ij 
exceed  1  percent  of  unfunded  obligations, 
nor  shall  the  premium  rate  established  for 
the  contingency  described  In  section  4u\>  i2i 
exceed  one-quarter  of  I  percent  of  assets 

(b)  The  Secretary  In  determining  pre- 
mium rates,  and  in  establishing  formulas  for 
determining  unfunded  obligations  and  iussets 
of  pension  funds  shall  consult  with  and  be 
guided  by  the  advice  of  the  .Advisory  Coun- 
cil (established  bv  section  8i 

(c)  If  the  Secret^iry  i  after  consulting  with 
the  Advisory  Council)  determines  that,  be- 
cause of  the  limitation  on  rate  of  premium 
established  under  subjection  i  a  i  or  for  other 
reasons.  It  Is  not  fe;u<db!e  to  Insure  against 
loss  of  rights  of  all  beneficiaries  of  insure<l 
pension  funds,  then  'he  Se<-re»arv  sh.nll  In- 
sure the  rights  of  beneficiaries  In  accord- 
ance with  the  following  r.rder  of  priorities-- 

(1)  First-  Individuals  who.  at  the  time 
when  there  rx-curs  the  contingency  insured 
against,  are  receiving  benefits  under  the  pen- 
sion fund,  and  individuals  who  h.ive  at- 
tained normal  retirement  age  .tnd  who  are 
eligible,  upon  retirement  f  <r  retirement  ben- 
efits under  the  pension  fund. 

(2)  Second:  Individuals  who,  at  sufh  time, 
have  attained  the  age  for  early  retirement 
and  who  are  entitled.  up<in  early  retirement, 
to  early  retirement  benerttj?  under  the  pen- 
sion fund:  or.  If  the  pension  fund  plan  does 
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ncjt  provide  for  early  retirement  Individuals 
who,  at  such  time,  have  attained  age  fio  and 
who.  under  such  pension  fund,  are  eligible 
for  benefits   up<.)n   retirement. 

i3i  Third  Individuals  who.  at  such  time, 
have  atttilned  age  45, 

(4  I  Fourth  Individuals  who.  at  such  time, 
have  attained  age  40.   and 

i5i  Fifth  in  addition  to  Individuals  de- 
scribed In  the  above  priorities  such  other 
Individuals  as  the  Secretary,  after  consult- 
ing with  the  j^dvlsory  Council,  shall  pre- 
scribe 

id  I  Participation  In  the  program  by  a  pen- 
sion fund  shall  be  terminated  by  the  Secre- 
tary up<Tn  failure,  after  such  reasonable  pe- 
riod as  the  Secretary  shall  prescribe,  of  such 
pension  fund  to  make  payment  of  premiums 
due  for  participation  In  the  program  Par- 
ticipation by  any  pension  fund  in  the  pro- 
gram may  be  terminated  by  such  fund  at  any 
time  by  giving  not  less  than  sixty-days'  notice 
of  termination  to  the  Secretary 

REVOLVING     rfND 

Sec  6.  (a)  In  carrying  out  his  duties  un- 
der this  Act.  the  Secretary  shall  establish  a 
revolving  fund  into  which  all  amounts  paid 
Into  the  pri>gram  na  premiums  .sliuU  he  de- 
posited and  from  which  all  liabilities  In- 
curred   under    the   prijgrnni   shall    be    paid 

b.  The  Secretary  Is  authorized  to  borrow 
from  the  Treasiu-y  such  amcunts  os  may  be 
necessnry.  for  dep<i8it  into  the  revolving 
fund,  to  meet  the  liabilities  of  the  program 
Moneys  borrowed  frcjm  the  Treasury  shall 
bear  a  rate  f)f  Interest  determined  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  be  equal  to  the 
average  rate  on  outstanding  markeUble  ob- 
ligations of  the  United  States  as  of  the  period 
such  moneys  are  borrowed  Such  moneys 
shall  be  repaid  by  the  Secretary  from  pre- 
miums paid  Into  the  revolving  fund 

ici  Moneys  In  the  revolving  fund  not 
required  for  current  operations  shall  bo  In- 
vested In  obligations  of,  or  guar^inteed  as  to 
principal  and  Interest  by,  the  United  States 

AMCffDME.NT  TO  INTERNAL  REVENUE  CODE 

Sec,  7,  (a)  Section  404  of  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue C(Xle  of  1954  (relating  to  deduction 
for  contributions  of  an  employer  to  an  em- 
ployees' trust  or  annuity  plan  and  compensa- 
tion under  a  deferred-payment  plan)  Is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  subsection 

"Ig)      CiENERAL    I.IM  IT  ATIDN  -    Not  Wl  t  hSt.md- 

Ing  the  preceding  provisions  of  this  section, 
no  employer  shall  be  entitled,  with  respect 
to  any  taxable  year.  t<i  a  deduction  under 
this  section  on  account  of  contributions  to  a 
pension  fund  which  Is,  during  all  of  such 
taxable  year,  an  'eligible  pension  fund"  with- 
in the  meaning  of  the  Federal  Relnf.urance 
of  Private  Pension  Plana  .'Vet  unless,  at  the 
close  of  sucli  taxable  year,  such  pension  fund 
was  Insured  under  t.'ie  program  establl-shed 
by  such  Act  " 

lb)  The  amendment  made  by  subsection 
lai  shall  be  effective  with  resj>ect  U^  taxable 
years  which  t>e\^n  no  less  than  six  months 
after   the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act 

ADVI.SORT  COUNCIL 

Sec  8  (ai  There  Is  hereby  created  a  Fed- 
eral Advisory  Council  for  Insurance  of  Em- 
plovees'  Pension  Funds  thereinafter  re- 
ferred to  as  the  'Advisory  Council"!,  which 
shall  consist  of  nine  members,  to  be  ap- 
pointed by  the  President,  by  and  with  the  ad- 
vice and  consent  of  the  Senate  The  Prr.si- 
dent  shall  select,  fur  appointment  to  the 
Council,  Individuals  who  are.  by  re;uion  of 
training  or  experience,  or  both,  famllliu  with 
and  competent  to  deal  with,  problems  In- 
volving empl'iyees'  pension  funds  and  prob- 
lems relating  to  the  Insurance  of  such  funds 
Members  of  the  Council  shall  be  appointed 
for  a  term  of  two  yean; 

(bi  Members  shall  be  compensated  at  the 
rate  of  $1()0  per  day  for  each  day  they  are 
engaged  In  the  duties  of  the  Advisory  Coun- 
cil  and   shall   be   entitled    to   reimbursement 


for  traveling  expenses  Incurred  in  »tt«ui 
ance  at  meetings  of  the  Council  Th  " 
vlsory  Council  shall  meet  at  Washwl" 
District  of  Columbia,  upon  call  of  the  gj^ 
tary  who  shall  serve  as  Chairman  (S*^ 
Council  Meetings  shall  be  called  by  lufl 
Chairman  not  less  often  than  twice 
year,  '         '*^ 

(ct  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Adviwrt 
Council  to  consult  with  and  advi»e  the  SiT 
retary  with  respect  to  the  administration*^ 
this  Act  • 

The  rxplanation  pre.sented  by  n, 
Haktke  i.s  a.s  follows: 

PtBt.ic  REiNSi'RANrE  roR  Private  Pensiox 
Plans 
A.  HtRrosE  or  Tiir  pr.t.ram 
To  establish  a  Federal  svstem  of  relnjuj. 
anco  for  private  pen.slon  pl.ms  The  pro- 
gram would  be  financed  by  premiums  t-,  b, 
paid  by  [)enslon  funds  as  a  condition  of  qm.. 
iflcatlon  for  favorable  t;ix  treatment  u.ide- 
the  Internal  Revenue  C'de  Such  a  progno 
would  be  similar  to  the  program  of  insur- 
ance of  deposits  in  savings  banks  and  sav- 
ings and  loan  a-s.soclatlons  thmugh  the  PeC- 
eral  Deposit  Insurance  and  the  Federal  S»t. 
ings  and  Loan  Insurance  Corp orutiuris  ies 
the  insurance  of  the  mortgage  obligation  •^, 
make  future  payments  under  the  Pe<ler». 
Housing  Act. 

B      NEED    FOR    THE    r•ROC.R^M 

Congress  has  provided  through  lei?lslat:oE 
strong  Incentives  for  the  establi.shment  of 
private  pension  plans  Although  the  re- 
sponse has  been  gratifying  In  tcrm.s  nf  the 
numbers  of  such  plans  which  h  i\e  beer,  it- 
stltuted.  the  very  fact  that  most  pension 
programs  have  been  In  existence  fur  so  '.n 
years,  has  created  a  serious  problem  Since 
most  pension  plans  are  newly  creited  they 
are  still  far  from  being  fully  funded  evK 
where  a  program  of  funding  h:(s  been  under- 
taken In  fact,  present  tax  regulations  pre- 
clude the  funding  f)f  past  service  llablliuei 
In  les.s  than  about  12  years:  they  do  not 
require  that  they   be  funded  at  all 

As  a  result  termination  of  a  pen.'lon  plic 
may  mean  that  the  funds  accumulated  vt 
Inadequate  to  even  pay  full  penslon.s  to  thote 
nearlng  retirement  age,  let  alone  to  pmtec: 
the  benefit  expectations  of  other  worken 
who  may  find  that  the  security  they  thought 
they  had  established  for  their  older  y«&n 
through  the  accumulation  of  pen.smn  crwl- 
Its.  hits  dlsiifipearcd  rnernlght  Tlie  recent 
closing  of  the  Studebaker  Corp  .South  Bend 
Ind  .  automobile  plant  Illustrates  the  prob- 
lem .Mthough  .studebaker  had  been  fund- 
ing past  .service  o'.er  a  :30-ye.ir  perlixl  the 
monevs  accumulated  In  the  fund  are  on> 
sufficient  to  Insure  benefits  ( payable  at  »^ 
65 1  to  workers  who  are  now  60  and  over 
Workers  In  their  hfrlrs  with  more  than  30 
years  of  pension  credlt.s  will  never  receive! 
single  dollar  In  pen.slon  b<-nefU,s  even  though 
tliey  ha'.e  met  the  requirement's  f'^r  vesting 
established  by  the  pl.m 

The  projxjsaJ  embcxllpd  herein  would  \nsnn 
to  the  worker  at  least  «ome  measure  of  tlw 
security  which  he  has  rightly  come  to  ex- 
pect, and  because  of  Its  self-financing  fet- 
ture  would  not  result  In  the  expenditure  d 
one  cent  of  public  funds  It  would  pr'>tect 
a  worker's  Investment  In  a  pension  fund  J'Jit 
rus  his  savlnsfs  are  Insured  If  deposited  In  i 
savings  bank  or  a  «avln>:s  and  loan  ass'^cls- 
tlon  which  are  protected  by  insurance 
through  a  Government  coriwratlon  U 
would  also  Insure  the  obligations  of  tin 
fund  to  make  future  payments  to  him  ]uit 
a-s  .1  morttragee's  right  to  receive  futurt 
mnrtg.ige  payments  Is  In.sured  by  FHA, 

r     PENSION    RIGHTS   PROTTCTED 

It  Is  hoped  that  within  the  maxln^um  pre- 
mium rate  set  by  the  bill  that  all  credit! 
earned  under  all  private  pension  plans  will  1» 
able  to  be  protected  agaln.-^t  the  risk  of  termi- 
nation      If,    however,    the    premium  should 


,o  be  insufficient,  the  bill  establishes 

Pf^'U  of  priorities  for  protection. 
'  "l  Mahest  priorltv  would  go  to  those  who 
.ire.av  retired  and  who  are  receiving  a 
^'  Tnd  to  tho.se  who  are  eligible  to  re- 
P*°*'^,rder  'he  terms  of  their  plan  and  who 
'^'  -tvned  normal  retirement  age.  Next 
^*'f  Ifnl  consideration  would  be  those  who 
'I'Sbie  to  retire  by  virtue  of  having  at- 
*^  !^  the  iKe  specified  in  the  plan  for  early 
'*^"!lent  '  If  early  retirement  U  not  pro- 
"dS  age  60,  the  usual  age  for  early  retlre- 
I!,"t  should  he  used. 

T^Vrd  m  Uuf  ^T  possible  coverage  would 
J::,.^  workers  whether  or  not  eligible  to 
?.„Ve  who  are  over  the  age  of  45  and  who 
r.,refore  presumably  will  find  It  Impossible 
;!' ccumulate  sufficient  new  credits  to  pro- 
rde  .idequately  for  their  old  age. 

FU'th  in  The  line  of  priorities  would  be 
.A  *e  wprkert.  who  have  reached  the  age  of 
Z>      ^•ld    lii^t     reinsurance    would    be    pro- 

•r^ed  'or  all  pension  credits  regardless  of 
•he  ace  "f  ti^*"  individual  at  the  time  of 
remlnation  This  last  classification  would 
;,  'fourse  provide  the  complete  coverage  of 
iverv  earned  pension  credit  referred  to  ear- 
•le-  as  the  tiUimate  goal  of  this  proposal. 
^e  desirability  of  such  extensive  coverage, 
,<  H-  all  fea.sible.  need  not  be  restated. 

it   sh.'Uld    be    understood    that    insurance 
-,'  credits  m  the  third,  fourth,  and  last  prlor- 

."ifs  would  uot  mean  immediate  payments 
'rtim  the  pension  reinsurance  system.  Pay- 
ments would  only  be  made  when  the  Indi- 
vidual reaches  the  normal  retirement  age. 

r    PENSION    PLANS    ELIGIBLE     FOR    INSURANCE 

The  propo.sal  contemplates  Insurance  for 
&I1  private  pension  plans  which  qualify  un- 
der the  Internal  Revenue  Code  and  which 
►lave  been  Iti  operation  and  have  paid  pre- 
miums for  a  specified  number  of  years  be- 
fore the  in-surance  became  effective  would 
seerr.  neces-^ary  Such  a  suicide  clause  would 
seem  necessarv  to  prevent  the  establishment 
of  V  program  with  the  knowledge  that  the 
plan  will  be  terminated  for  one  of  several 
rea.'ons  This  would  exclude  "pay  as  you  go" 
plans  but  would  Include  all  funded  plans 
whether  In.sured  or  trusteed.  This  would  In- 
clude pi. ins  which  provide  for  terminal 
funding,  which  provide  only  for  the  fund- 
ing of  future  service  liabilities,  and  which 
provide  for  the  funding  of  both  past  and 
future  service  liabilities.  It  is  recognized,  of 
course  that  since  the.se  different  types  of 
plans  have  significantly  different  levels  of 
funding,  that  the  unfunded  liabilities  will 
varv  from  plan  to  plan.  Since  It  is  this  un- 
funded liability  that  will  be  Insured,  the 
amount  of  the  Individual  plan's  premium  will 
be  computed  on  the  basis  of  the  amount  of 
unfunded  U.ihillty. 

While  the  bill  proposes  to  insure  all  quali- 
fied pen.sion  plans,  further  study  may  prove 
It  nece.s;  ary  to  require  a  reasonable  amorti- 
zation program  (30  or  40  years)  for  past  serv- 
ice llablluios.  Such  a  requirement  may  be 
necessary  If  it  is  determined  that  the  rein- 
surance .scheme  would  progressively  become 
more  expensive  because  of  the  large  un- 
funded 11  ibiUtles  of  aging  firms. 

The  onlv  limitation  which  I  believe  should 
be  placed  (in  this  all-inclusive  aspect  of  the 
Insurance  Is  one  related  to  the  amount  of 
benefit  which  any  particular  plan  promises 
to  it-s  members  This  would  be  similar  to 
the  limitation  of  $10,000  of  savings  which  are 
eligible  for  Insurance  under  existing  pro- 
grams Such  limitations  are  set  forth  In  the 
bill. 
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I     RISKS   AGAINST    WHICH    THE   SYSTEM    SHOTHJ) 
INSURE 

Tlie  reinsurance  system  would  Insure 
agtiinst  all  risks  to  earned  pension  credits  If 
it  Is  to  provide  a  meaningful  sense  of  se- 
curity to  the  employee  These  risks  fall  Into 
two  categories:  (II  risks  to  the  plan  which 
depend  on  the  degree  to  Which  It  Is  funded, 
and  I  2 )   risks  to  the  plan  which  depend  on 

CX 1115 


forces  outelde  of  It  and  which  operate  Ir- 
respective of  the  extent  to  which  it  Is  funded. 
A  Clear  example  of  a  risk  In  the  first  cate- 
gory would  be  the  termination  of  a  plan 
because  of  the  business  failure  of  the  em- 
ployer. In  such  a  case  the  risk  Insured 
against  would  be  its  unfunded  liability 
which  Is  attributable  to  the  rights  which  are 
Insured.  As  previously  pointed  out,  the 
premium  for  Insurance  of  this  risk  would  be 
determined  by  the  amount  of  unfunded  lia- 
bilities. 

Since  the  reinsurance  plan  is  basically  un- 
derwriting the  benefit  levels  set  forth  in  the 
plan,  the  amount  of  the  unfunded  liability. 
both  for  the  purpose  of  determining  the  lia- 
bility insured  and  the  premium  charged, 
would  be  determined  on  the  basis  of  a  set  of 
standard  actuarial  assumptions.  These  ac- 
tuarial assumptions  could  be  determined  by 
the  Secretary  on  the  basis  of  consultation 
with  the  Advisory  Council  established  specif- 
ically for  the  purpose  of  consultation  on  the 
proposed  program. 

When  the  employer  has  not  gone  out  of 
business,  but  has  closed  a  plant  or  reduced 
the  work  force,  continued  funding  of  the 
past  service  liability  may  become  such  a 
burden  as  to  jeopardize  the  existence  of  the 
remaining  operation.  To  protect  the  rights 
of  both  terminating  and  continuing  em- 
ployees, the  bill  provides  that  where  there  Is 
a  partial  termination,  determined  in  accord- 
ance with  recent  Internal  Revenue  Service 
Regulations  (code  sec.  401(aH7)),  an  ap- 
propriate portion  of  the  assets  would  be  al- 
located to  the  terminating  employees.  The 
reinsurance  would  then  pick  up  any  addi- 
tional liability  on  behalf  of  those  employees. 
The  employer  would  continue  operation  of 
his  plan,  with  the  remaining  assets,  on  be- 
half of  the  continuing  employees. 

Where  there  Is  no  termination,  the  pro- 
gram would  not  be  applicable  but  the  per 
capita  past  service  amortization  payment  on 
a  plan  exceeds  some  specified  percentage  (e.g., 
200  percent)  of  the  initial  per  capita  past 
service  amortization  payment,  usually  as  a 
result  of  a  severe  reduction  in  the  work  force, 
the  reinsurance  would  assume  any  past  serv- 
ice liability  financing  required  which  Is  in 
excess  of  the  specified  percentage. 

The  second  type  of  risk  different  from 
those  which  we  have  been  discussing  and 
which  should  be  insured  against,  is  the  risk 
of  depreciation  of  the  funded  assets.  The 
risk  Involved  In  the  situation  is  probably 
very  slight  and  Is  not  dependent  on  the  size 
of  the  unfunded  liability.  The  premium  for 
this  risk  Is.  therefore,  computed  separately 
than  the  premium  for  insuring  the  unfunded 
liabilities.  While  the  risk  here  would  de- 
pend upon  the  types  of  assets,  it  would  prob- 
ably be  administratively  unfeasible,  as  well 
as  undesirable  to  set  reinsurance  premiums 
for  Individual  investments  at  the  same  time 
consideration  might  be  given  to  vary  the 
premium  by  class  of  assets:  i.e..  Government 
bonds,  stocks,  mortgages,  etc. 

Since  the  premiums  established,  particu- 
larly with  respect  to  the  second  risk  out- 
lined above,  mav  eventually  prove  to  be 
excessive,  the  legislation  includes  a  provi- 
sion authorizing  the  administrator  to  pro- 
vide for  the  suspension  or  reduction  of 
either  type  of  premium  for  a  period  of  time. 

F.    ESTABLISHMENT    AND    ADMINISTRATION    OF 
REINSURANCE    SYSTEM 

The  most  logical  existing  agency  to  ad- 
minister the  system  of  reinsurance  for  pri- 
vate pension  plans  would  be  the  Social  Secu- 
rity Administration  in  the  Department  of 
Health  Education,  and  Welfare.  In  addition 
to  having  the  actuarial  and  technical  per- 
sonnel who  are  engaged  in  a  Bimllar  opera- 
tion the  administration  by  the  social  secu- 
rity offices  would  provide  an  opportunity  for 
automatic  notification  to  a  prospective  pen- 
sioner under  a  private  plan  at  t^e  time  he 
flies  an  application  for  social  security  bene- 
flte. 


The  legislation  authorizes  the  Secretary  to 
borrow  moneys  from  the  Treasury  for  the 
establishment  of  a  reinsurance  fund.  This 
money  would  be  repaid  by  the  premiums 
which  the  fund  would  receive  and  the  legis- 
lation would  thereby  achieve  a  self-financing 
status  at  no  cost  to  the  public. 


SOCIAL  SECURITY  AMENDMENTS 
OF  1964— AMENDMENT  (AMEND- 
MENT  NO.    1174) 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Mr.  President,  pen- 
sion and  retirement  programs  for  fire- 
men and  policemen  have  traditionally 
been  considered  separately  from  other 
employees.  These  men  face  unusual 
hazards  in  their  daily  work,  and  because 
of  the  nature  of  their  jobs,  often  retire 
at  an  earlier  age  than  the  rest  of  the 
work  force.  As  a  result  their  pension  and 
retirement  plans  have  been  developed 
with  regard  to  their  special  needs,  par- 
ticularly the  likelihood  of  early  retire- 
ment. 

The  social  security  system  is  based  on 
a  general  pattern  of  retirement  at  age 
65  with  the  choice  in  recent  years  of  re- 
tiring at  age  62  and  accepting  reduced 
benefits.  Because  these  retirement  ages 
are  generally  unrealistic  for  firemen  and 
policemen,  these  employees  have  not 
previously  been  included  as  a  class  within 
the  social  security  system  if  covered  by 
State   or   local    government   retirement 

SVStGITlS. 

In  some  States  a  decision  has  been 
made  that  it  would  be  advantageous  to 
extend  social  security  coverage  to  fire- 
men and  policemen,  and  where  this  is 
true,  Congress  has  extended  coverage 
on  a  State-by-state  basis.  Some  19 
States  are  now  included. 

The  pending  social  security  bill,  how- 
ever, abandons  the  State-by-State  ap- 
proach and  establishes  a  uniform  pro- 
gram for  all  firemen  and  policemen.  It 
is  true  that  under  the  new  provision, 
those  presently  employed  could  elect  to 
remain  outside  the  social  security  system, 
but  in  any  municipality  a  small  minority 
of  the  firemen  or  policemen  could  elect 
coverage  not  only  for  themselves  but  for 
all  future  employees.  The  result  might 
well  be  a  substantial  impairment  of  the 
local  pension  and  retirement  rights  of 
firemen  and  policemen  in  the  years  to 

come. 

I  believe  these  valiant  pubhc  servants 
are  entitled  to  continue  under  the  pro- 
visions of  law  now  in  existence.  I  see  no 
justification  for  changing  the  rules  in  a 
way  that  might  be  harmful. 

I  therefore  submit,  for  appropriate  ref- 
erence, an  amendment  to  H.R.  11865  to 
strike  out  the  new  section  changing  the 
social  security  status  of  firemen  and  po- 
licemen.   

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  amendment  will  be  received, 
printed,  and  appropriately  referred. 

The  amendment  (No.  1174 >  was  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 


AMENDMENT  OF  FOREIGN  ASSIST- 
ANCE ACT  OP  1961— AMENDMENT 
(AMENDMENT  NO.  1175) 

FOREIGN    DEVELOPMENT    LOANS    SHOULD    BE 
GRANTS  OR   LOANS ^BUT  NOT  BOTH 

Mr.    GRUENING.     Mr.    President,    I 
send  to  the  desk  an  amendment  to  the 
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foreign  aaslatance  authorization  bill.  H  R. 
11380.  which  I  ask  that  It  He  on  the  table 
and  be  printed  at  the  conclusion  of  my 
remarks. 

My  amendment  would  Increase  the  rate 
of  Interest  on  development  loans  to  the 
same  amount  that  it  costs  the  United 
States  Itself  to  borrow  money. 

In  rejwrting  H  R  11380,  three  able  and 
distinguished  members  of  the  Senate 
Committee  on  ForelKn  Relatloris.  the 
senior  Senator  from  South  Dakota  ( Mr 
MTmoT),  the  senior  Senator  from  Oregon 
[Mr.  MoRSi],  and  the  ser\lor  Senator 
from  Ohio  [Mr,  Lausche  1.  In  a  cogent  mi- 
nority report,  pointed  up  the  problem 
with  our  development  loans  when  they 
stated: 

W«  cannot  Justlfv  nia)tin^  KrHnt^  and  r. til- 
ing them  loans 

This  Is  exactly  what  we  have  been  do- 
ing In  the  foreign  aid  pro^rram  to  the 
tune  of  billions  of  dollars 

The  practice  has  become  widespread  In 
the  development  loan  program  of  auto- 
matically grantlnt;  soft  torms  on  the  vast 
majority  of  loans  made  For  example,  in 
the  calendar  year  1963.  $1,057,925,000  In 
loans  were  made  by  the  Development 
Loan  Fund  at  Interest  rates  of  three- 
fourths  of  1  percent  repayable  In  40 
years  with  a  moratorium  on  the  repay- 
ment of  principal  for  the  first  10  years. 
This  amount  represents  90  percent  of  the 
total  amount  of  loan.s  made  under  the 
Development  Loan  Fund  durins  that 
year. 

Even  assuming  that  these  loans  will  be 
repaid — and  that  Is  an  assumption  that 
flies  in  the  face  of  the  P.nanclal  histories 
of  many  of  these  countries— the  more 
than  a  billion  dollars  In  development 
loans  made  by  .^ID  last  year  alone  con- 
tains a  hidden  srrant  of  approximately 
$800  million  which  the  American  taxpay- 
ers will  have  to  pay  In  the  many  years 
ahead  because  we  made  these  soft  loans 
in  1963. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  there  bo 
printed  at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks 
a  list  of  loans  made  In  calendar  year  1963 
alone  at  the  rate  of  three-fourths  of  1 
percent  service  charge,  repayable  In  40 
years,  with  a  moratorium  on  the  repay- 
ment of  principal  for  the  first  10  years 
We  are  told  that  the  low  rate  of  inter- 
est is  necessar>'  becau.se  the  borrowing 
coimtrles  do  not  have  .sufficient  foreign 
exchange  to  pay  a  higher  rate  of  interest. 
A  closer  examination  of  the  loans 
made  shows  that  this  argument  has  no 
substance.  Rather  it  can  be  said  that  It 
has  become  an  almost  automatic  pro- 
cedure to  grant  these  loans  at  these  low 
rates  of  interest. 

Consider  the  loan  made  on  December 
4.  1963.  to  the  Government  of  Tangan- 
yika for  a  commodity  development  train- 
ing center.  The  principal  sum  of  this 
loan  was  $250,000  Interest  on  this  sum 
at  three-fourths  of  1  percent  amounts 
to  $1,875.  At  4  percent  interest  per  an- 
num, the  interest  rate  would  be  $10  000 
The  difference  Is  $8,125  The  Govern- 
ment of  Tanganyika  could  raise  this  ad- 
ditional simi  by  cutting  down  on  the  Im- 
port of  Mily  two  Cadillacs  a  year. 

Let  us  also  consider  the  loan  of  $350,- 
000  to  the  Government  of  Turkey.    At 


three-fourth.s  of  1  percent  interest  or 
.service  charge  the  intere.st  rate  per  year 
would  be  $2,625  .\t  4  percent  interest 
the  amount  would  b*-  $14  000  i)er  year 
Hie  difffrt-nre  would  !>•  $11,375  per  year. 
In  his  report  on  our  aid  program  in  Tur- 
key in  June  1964,  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral staU's: 

B*>rau.se  neither  the  Turkish  Oovernr7ient 
:i>>r  the  i  .■MD  i  MLsbIdh  exercised  adequme 
'<intri)l  over  (•..min<><1lty  Imports  and  the 
'>per!itlon.s  and  Investment  pri>«r.um«  of  st-ite 
enterprLs»'s,  ;ild  fund.s  frequently  were  used 
r  T   .'.ont-.ssentlal   or   low   priority   purposes 

This  Confirms  my  own  evaluation  con- 
tained m  my  report  of  a  .study  of  the 
f;>n-ik;n  aid  [^n>gram  in  lu  Middle  Eastern 
and  Afncan  countries  for  the  Committee 
on  Government  Operati-HLs  I  stated  In 
my  re{K)rt.  with  respect  to  the  AID  pro- 
-;ram 

.AID  dollars  are  loaned  or  grante<l  to  ,iid  in 
a  particular  country's  economic  dcvt-lc^p- 
ment  To  prevent  th<»e  dollars  from  belii^ 
diverted  Into  meeting  that  country's  budget 
deficit  or  f.ir  the  importation  of  luxury 
g(j«>ds.  !t  ;s  ps.sentlal  that  firm  controls  be 
exercised  by  .\ID  to  follow  the  dollars  and  .see 
to  It  that  It  Is  In  fact  being  used  for  the  eco- 
nomic development  of  the  country  to  which 
It  Is  loaned  or  granted  This  study  indicated 
that  such  firm  controls  iire  not  being  exer- 
cised 

It  :,s  obvious  that  with  a  little  au.stcrity 
in  ir.s  imports  Turkey  could  have  man- 
agfd  to  d:..co\tT  Hit-  additional  $11,375 
nerded  to  pay  the  US  interest  at  the 
rate  of  4  percent  rather  than  to  e.xpect 
the  United  State's  t.'  make  a  combined 
loan-grant  to  it 

In  my  report.  I  stated  lAith  rt\spect  to 
these  three-fourths  of   1  percent  loans 

It  is  time  to  stop  fooling  the  American 
people  Hiese  are  not  loans — they  are  com- 
bination loans  and  grants^with  the  wjrant 
p«>rtlon  coming  cl..j«e  to  equaling  the  amount 
of  the  loan 

There  i.s  great  opposition  to  this 
amendment — or,  for  that  matter,  to  any 
amendment  increa.sing  interest  rates  on 
loans  under  our  foreign  aid  program. 

In  the  recent  disaster  uhlch  b<^fell  the 
St.ate  of  Alaska.  I  tried  most  unsucce.ss- 
fully  to  p<^rsuade  the  .Administrator  of 
the  Small  Bu.'^lne.ss  Administration  Uj  re- 
duce di.sas'er  loans  from  3  percent  to  the 
le.vser  interest  rate  we  charge  under  our 
foreign  a;d  program  for  loans  to  aid  the 
private  sector  of  foreign  countrie.s— 
three-fourths  of  1  percent.  As  I  .said.  I 
did  not  succeed  My  proposal  was  met 
with  a  variety  of  objections. 

First.  I  was  told  that  the.se  loans  did 
not  go  to  the  private  sector  of  the  foreign 
countries  they  only  ended  up  there 
after  the  foreign  government  had  tacked 
on  a  tax  m  the  form  of  an  additional  in- 
terest rate.  Tliat  our  money  was  being 
used  to  strengthen  the  privat-e  .sector  of 
foreign  economies  was  conveniently  for- 
gotU^)n 

Then,  I  was  told  that  I  did  not  have  a 
full  appreciation  of  tiie  thinking  of  busl- 
ne.ss  I  was  told  that  to  a  busine.s.sman. 
the  Interest  rate  was  of  .secondary  Impor- 
tance when  compared  to  the  other  terms 
offered,  that  is,  the  repayment  period 
and  any  moratoriums  on  repayment. 

But  when  we  .seek  to  increase  the 
interest  rate— as  I  shall  do  through  this 


^^gust 


s 


amendment- 


to  a  rate  equal  to  that  n.u 
by  the  United  States  on  its  ownbori? 
ings.  Interest  rate  becomes  a  vlt*]!!*' 
ter  and  we  are  told  that  if  the  anSS" 
ment  succeeds  then  the  foreiim  n^' 
will  be  unable  to  borrow.  *"* 

Tills  I  cannot  understand 
Low  interest  rates  are  not  necetor, 
and  are  uinmportant  when  they  oS^ 
Alaska  businessmen,  stricken  by  o(D»rf 
the  greatest  natural  disasters  to  bef.n 
any  SUte.  But  when  they  concern  f» 
cign  borrowers,  low  interest  rates  ^ 
come  the  be-all  and  end-all  of  theenS 
program  and  we  are  warned  that  SI 
program  will  fall  uiiless  the  Interest  m» 
IS  kept  at  three-fourths  of  i  percent  iJt 
year.  **^ 

This  is  called  having  ones  cake  ind 
eating  it,  tcx). 

This  argument  I  cannot  understand 
and  will  not  support.  If  interest  rata 
are  unimportant  to  Alaska  businessmen 
seeking  to  borrow  money  from  tht 
United  StaU'S  in  time  of  disaster  then 
they  are  unimportant  to  foreign  govern, 
ments  .seeking  to  borrow  money  fromtht 
United  States  to  aid  the  private  sector? 
of  their  economies. 

If  the  AID  administrators  are  trying 
to  tell  the  Congre.ss  that  Tanganyika 
would  turn  down  the  loan  of  $250  000 
from  the  United  States  merely  became 
of  an  annual  interest  rate  increase  of 
$8,105  then  they  are  asking  the  Congrea 
to  believe  .something  that  is  well-nigh 
unbelievable. 

If  there  is  to  be  equality  of  treatmem 
b<-)th  here  at  home  and  abroad  then  my 
Interest  rate  amendment  should  be  en- 
acted 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  amendment  will  be  received 
and  appropriately  referred;  and,  without 
objection,  the  amendment  and  list  ol 
loans  will  be  printed  in  the  Record, 

Tlie  amendment  (No.  1175>  submitted 
by  Mr  Gruemng.  w;us  received,  and  or- 
dert^  to  lie  on  the  table,  as  follows: 

On  pa*:e  1.  between  llnee  6  and  7.  ln«rt 
the  folUrwIng: 

"TITLE    1 — DEVELOPMENT    LOAN    rUND 

"Sfc  101.  .Section  20l(di  of  tl;o  Forelp; 
A.s.slstAnce  Act  of  1961.  as  amended,  whlcli 
relates  to  the  Development  I^oan  I^ind.  li 
amended  to  read  fus  follows 

"'(d)  Punds  made  available  for  thU  title 
shall  not  be  limned  or  roloaned  at  mttt  ol 
Interest  excessive  or  unreasonable  for  Uit 
borrower  and  In  no  event  shall  such  fundi 
(except  funds  loaned  under  section  206  and 
funds  which  prior  to  the  date  of  enactment 
of  the  Foreign  .\sslstance  Act  of  1964  wm 
authorized  or  committed  to  be  hxmed  upoc 
'erms  which  do  not  meet  the  minimum 
term.';  .set  forth  herein)  b^  loaned  :U  a  raM 
of  Interact  of  less  than  the  rate  arrived  it 
by  .iddlng  nne-qu.irter  of  1  per  centum  per 
annum  to  the  rnte  which  the  Secretary  d 
the  Treasury  determines  to  be  equal  to  Um 
avera<?e  atmual  lntere«!t  r.ite  on  .^I1  Interest- 
bearing  obllg,itlr,ns  of  the  United  SUte«  then 
farming  a  f>art  of  the  public  debt,  as  oom- 
pu'ed  at  the  end  of  the  fl.soal  year  next  pre- 
f-fdlng  'he  date  the  application  for  the  Io«a 
Is  approve<t  and  by  adjusting  the  result  it 
obtained  to  the  nearest  one-eighth  of  1  p« 
centum  '  " 

Redesli^nate  the  succeeding  »ectlon«  und« 
part  I.  accordingly. 

The    list    of    loans   presented   by  Mr. 
Gru EKING  Is  as  follows: 
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.    ^.  thP  Aoencv  for  International  Development  to  foreign  countries  during  calemUir  year  ms  at  %  of  1  percent  for  1,0 
made  by  tne  Aymnf  ,  ^^^^ ,  (repayable  in  dollars) 


Country 


Nirrt 


,\Mr.  :in(i  iuin><''8* 


\MKRIC* 


LATIN 

C*nir-»1  lloa^iiis  Hsuik... 
Bo,it.l-'ro..i.ll'r")ect—       -    - 

K.i»'l  l>r-k:''>"' '''*'' 

F,.a^lM.lll.-  stM-ll.'.s    --. 

Or&ii:  Sli>ni>.'t'  tivcillUOS 

*^^"emim.i.t.'fHolhm 

'UiV<My\  Alio  Uik-hway. 
ill,.  Cu-'i'ins  (  .-ntor.. 
■l:„::i.sIrMl,     S  .K      As.-d.st 

fln»nrliiv'  -n' l'>;"i^  , 
t>ov,Tnim'fa  nf  H..livm 

Hank 

"^rUto.Vl-.U.n.l.n.rnf.  S.^:    n 
Vflorni.it  tonk 

(-14    ,1,.    CiirfVll..^    (    nlrllol? 

bUckpl.iiil  , 

Govfrimii'iil    nf    Ht^i?! 

Suwr       l),..s..i.\nlvlnionK^        N-t 


Pate  of  loan 
agreement 


Num 
ber  of 
years 
re- 
pay- 
ment 


Inter- 
est 
rate 


El 

PlilKIl 


In 


.\rsrTlcutural 


K 

Carbon 


K.niort;<'ncy 


June 

Jan. 

Mar. 

June 

Oct, 


3,19(13 
21,1963 
18,1963 

3,1963 
10,1963 


Aug. 

Aug. 


,1963 
,1963 


.do. 
do. 
do- 


Mar. 
Mar. 
Apr. 
Oct. 


6.1963 
11,1963 
24,1963 
29,1963 


ijovcnimont  of  tlulf 


l)in(lopiiii'iit 


R.' 


lit 


pnipram.* 

^"'"(S,verT,n>.ntofrol,.mM.vK,.:tflhlllty 

N&tUin'.'l  Ho.ismi.-  IiKstlttito  of  Tolom- 
■  M»    S.'lf  tuMi  linij.siiiK-    . 
roloml.l..  InsUtiif  -f  .Vcrarliin 

(orm  siiixTVis.Ml;n:riniltural(;n 
GcVvernmrnt   o(   Colnint.lir    NUnrnil 

rrjiourcos  survey. 

'""H^^I^'NarlonaMr  Costa  Klca:Aprl. 

niltural  .l.-vflnprni'iit    

RiMiiiMirdf  fVi'^ta  Kicn 

<liim  H'pl  ."'ini'iit  hoiistnft  ... 
(-;icti  I'.v.lriH  l.-ctnr  pmiect.. 
M,  irn  .■iniTiTiu-v  w.itcr  supply. - 
iliKi'   M<"  liii'liwiiy  program.. 
COKI^  \    Km  iiiiMne  sutiloaiif  .. 
iH^mir.lon  Krp'iMi.'    National   HoiLslnp 
Bank   SsMnc?-  .V  I-oi"'  As.sociaUon 

GoviTimu'iit  ol  Ki-iia<ii>r. 

Quito- yuivfli'  ro!Kl     ---- 

Fw:  oinir  aii'l  fnt:iin'*'rinl?  studU'S 
.\.liniiiis;ralivt'  and  fiscal  reform. . 
El.'ftlvivlor 

RfpuMi'  of  Kl  .^alvit.lor 

Pnn,  irv  school  construction. 

^erirn'itur.il  !o;ui  proRram 

1N-\K1         -   -- 

Honlur.is     i  iovfrnnn'nt    of    Honduras: 

Small  wiit'T  s-ysti'itis 
JiiTiHiix  rinvirninrnt  nf  Tanialca:  Project 

Msist&ntf 
Mcxrxuii     iiovi-niini'iit    of    Mcarajfua: 

Ijif  MiTn-!.'«  AlrjKirt                  .         - 
yMMTtn    lii^tuto  ,\r  .\ciic.llctoS:  Water 
supply  ^•^■i  scwiTm-'e  syst».'m 

Ppru     '  I 

Gnvcnun.nt  of  Ti'nr  I 

I.iiiia  watiT,  si>wenige 

F.-w-iLlUtv  stU'Uf.' 
rnir.i'C'      !'anrn    llllxittH-arlc 

ruay    H^'Mie  cnnstruc'llon    

Venfi;;iVi 

C  A   Hftiik  for  Krononitclntegratlon: 

F.-:i.Ml.ility  studies - 

lloni.-  loan  di'partuient 

Kurt-a  i,.i\iTnirii'nt  of  Korea:  Changsonp 
("iihl  \Iliii'  Pblrict 

SEAH    KAXT    AVP    Snt'TU    ASIA 


Jan.    31.1963 


June  26.1963 
.     do.--. 
.     do 

Sept.  18.  1963 


July    23,1963 

-do 

-do 

-do 

-do-.-- 
Dcc.   23. 1963 

Jan.      2,1963 


S<'pt. 
Sopl, 


1,1963 
4,1963 
2,1963 


Sept.  18, 1963 

do 

do -- 


Xag. 
Nov, 
July 
Feb. 


22,1963 

29,1963 

25,1963 

6,1963 


del  Uru- 


Mar.  15, 1963 
.do 

Feb.  28,1963 


Nov.  29,1963 
do 


Dec.    7,1963 


Alyhanistan 

liovfnuncnt  of  AfphanUtan: 

Ariana  Afchan  AlrllneS- 

T  ::i!is()orl  niulpment- 

In.lla 

(r(ivprii!iii'nt  of  India 

Hari;i«unilftni  thermal  power 

I)fl!:l  ("  tluTuial  power 

.^ntpura  ttuTinal  power. 

Central  Hov>oway  F  project Oct. 

Nonpn.Ject  lniport.1      -.   - -     '^D, 

Chandrapura  thermal  stage  II Oct.    i 

Fifth  rallwav  loan rir"     oo  iqm 

CuoKa  ooiil  wa^hery  plant |  Nov.  a,  iw 


Mar.  23,1963 
Dec.    3,1963 


May  21,1963 
Mar.    8,1963 

do 

21,1963 

28,1963 

Oct.    21,1963 


40 
40 
40 
40 
40 


40 
40 
40 

40 

40 

40 
40 
40 
40 

40 

40 
40 
40 
40 

40 

40 
40 
40 
40 
40 

40 


Tarapur  nuclear  power. 


Dec.     7, 1963 


40 
40 
40 


40 
40 
40 

40 

40 

40 

40 


40 
40 

40 


40 
40 


40 


40 
40 


40 
40 
40 
40 
40 
40 
40 
40 
40 


Amount  of 
loan 


y* 


H 
h 

H 
H 


y* 


y* 
y* 


•/*. 


H 


Coimtry.  borrower,  and  purpose 


.Num- 

ber of 

Inter- 

Date  of  loan 

vears 

e.st 

apreement 

re- 
pay- 
ment 

rate 

NEAR   EAST    ANP   SOl'TH   ASIA— Con. 


$12,500,000 
6,700,000 

30,  500,  0(X) 
3,  000.  000 

21,700.000 


7,200,000 
3,40(),(K1C 
2,200,000 

Z  400, 000 

3,  700, 000 

4,000,000 

2,000.000 

25.  500. 000 

2.  400. 000 

35.  000.  000 

4,  000.  000 

7,  .100, 000 

10,000,000 

2,000,000 

5,000,000  I 
2,  out,  000 

r.-ioo.ood 

1,400,  tXW 
2,  1110,000 

5,  000. 000 

2. 100, 000 


2. 700,  oai 

2.  000.  000 
1,600,000 


2,400.000 
8.  900.  000 
4.  500. 000 

1,  050,  000 

1,500,000 

1,000,000 

6,000,000 


8.600,000 
3,000,000 

6,000,000 


2, 500, 000 
10,000,000 


Dec.     8, 1963 


Oct. 
Feb. 
Mar 


-do- 
.Mar  27, 
Mar  22, 
.Mar   27. 


Nepal:  Government  of  Nepal:  Nepal  In- 
dustrial Development  Corp. 
Pakistan: 

Government  of  Pakistan: 

Sawmill  an'i  Umber  extraction.  -  - 

.Malaria  eradicration  program-  .     . 

.Mrixirt  anil  airways  equipment  - 

Salin    content    and    reclamation 
project  .\(i   2.  - 

CJeneral  commodities.  2d 

Chalna  anchoraue  project 

Fo.asiliility  studies.-.     . 

CP.S  and  .Malnl-Kechna  DCAB 
project  - .  - 

Coastal  embankment  project. .. 

General  consultants- . 

3d  commodity  loan. 

General  services  in  public  Ileaith. 

Investipative  services 

,Ml!  railway  loan... 

Teleconinuini&ition  expansion  - 

Machinerv      [xxd     Organization 

wwi'cX. 

Mechaniciil  equipment.. - 

Turkey: 

Government  of  Turkey: 

Kehan    and    Ciceroz    feasibility 
studies.  1 

Feasibility  studies |  Oct. 

Oener!\l  commodities- Sept.  11 

United  Arab  Hepublic-EKypt: 

Government    of    Cniled    Arab    Re- 
public 

Cairo  West  power  project 

C;irdboard  project- 


23.1963 
28.  1963 
22,  1963 


lyfi;! 

I9f^ 
19f>3 


Aug.  15,1963 

.do - 

.do . 

Sept.  28,  1963 
Dec,  <.<,  11»63 
Nov,  20,  1963 

-do - 

Oct,  23,  1963 
Dec,    y,  1903 


40 


40 
40 
4(1 

40 
4(1 
40 
40 

40 
40 
40 
40 
40 
40 
40 
40 
40 


July 


Fob, 
Nov. 


15,  1963 

15,  19(« 
ly63 


l<tf>3 
1963 


AFRICA 


Aup 
Dec 


Dec, 
Sept. 
Oct. 


9,500.000 


2,625,oai 
2,000,000 


27,1963 

2,1963 

29,1963 

5,1963 
26,1963 
23,1963 


Dec,     4, 1963 


--  .do.. 
Dec.   14, 


1963 


Dec.     4, 1963 
..-.do 


Cameroon:  Government    of    Cameroon: 

Extension  of  railway  system. - 

Ethiopia:  Government    of    Ethiopia:  3-1 

h  i  eh  w  :i v  pr oOT  am --.\ 

Ivory      Coivst:  (Jovernment      of     Ivory  , 

Co:i.st:  Uiphway  equipment |  Nov 

Government    of    Liberia:    National  ' 

medical  center .-- .^--- 

Monrovia    Power    Authority:    MT 

coHee  hydroelectric  jiroject . 

Oovenunenl    of    Liberia:    Monrovia 

Junior-^'enior  High  School..- -■ 

Malt: 

Government  of  Mali: 

Teachers  Training  College 

Central  Veterinary  Laboratory  at 

Ramako-.  •;"■ 

Niger:  Government  of  Niger:  Develop- 
ment bank- 

Nigeria: 

Government  of  Nigeria: 

Ibadan  water  fupjily 

Calabar-IKCM  Road ----- 

Somalia:  (kivernment  ol  Somalia:  Chlsl- 

maio  port --- 

Sudan:  ,„    . 

Government  of  Sudan: 

Industrial  development  bank 

Khartoum  sewerage - 

Tanganyika: 

Government  of  Tanganyika: 

C  ares  Salaam  water  supply  system 

Urban  water  supplies 

University  college 

Teacher  training  college -  - 

Commodity  development  train- 
ing center. 

Agricultural  college 

Program  loan 

Electrical  equipment 

Tunisia:  ,  ^     ,  , 

Government  of  Tunisia: 

Water  and  Irrigation  projects 

Commodity  assistance 

Construction  of  imlversity Oct.   6\ 

.'^.gricult ural  equipment ao- 

Uganda:  .  ^,       ^ 

Government  of  Uganda: 

Development  bank get.    ^4,1963 


.do- 


July 
Dec. 


14,1963 
7,1963 


May  20, 1963 
Dec.  4, 1963 
Oct.  9,1963 
Dec.  4,1963 
.--.do 


---.do 

Dec.     6, 1963 
--  .do 


Feb,  15,1963 
June  20,1963 
1963 


'^1 


8,400,000 

16.000.000 

25,100.000 

7.700,000 

240,000,000 

16,000,000 

15, 850, 000 

6, 100, 000 

80,000,000 


Secondary  schools. 
Grand  total  for  all  coimtries. 


Amount  of 
loan 


Nov   20,  19f^  I      40 


40 

40 
40 


40 
40 


40 

40 
40 

40 
40 
40 

40 
40 
40 


40 

40 

40 


40 
40 


40 
40 
40 
40 
40 

40 

40 
40 


40 
40 
40 
40 


40 
40 


>  Source:  "Status  of  Loan 


Agreements"  (W-224).  Agency  for  International  Development,  as 


of  Mar.  31,  1964,  Office  ol  the  Controller,  AID. 


•41 


y* 


H 


$1,000,000 


2,200,000 
3,800.000 
2. 100. 000 

10,800,000 

30,000,000 

3.600.000 

2,000,000 

750,000 
6,  500, 000 
4,400.000 

70, 500, 000 
1,500.000 
5,600,000 

14. 600, 000 
4,  700, 000 
5,000,000 

1.600.000 


350,000 

3.000.000 
35.000,000 


30.600,000 

,V  700, 0(» 


9,200,000 
4.000.000 
1.700,000 

6.  300,  OOO 

24, 300,  000 

1,700,000 

2, 100, 000 

1,100,000 

500.000 


12,100,000 
8,600,000 

3,600,000 


2.000,000 
3,800,000 


2,200,000 

1,300,000 

800,000 

800,000 

250,000 

1,250,000 

1,000,000 

300,000 


2,400,000 

15,000,000 

1,800.000 

6,500,000 


2,000,000 
2,400,000 


1,057, 925,000 
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Total  amount  on  Improvpment.s  tn  Judicial  Machinery 

Argentina »74.  400  000  of    the   Committfe   on   the   Judiciary   to 

BollYla 18  900  000  hear  testimony  on  S  823.  a  bill  providinK 

f^- 33.  90O  000  for  the  appellate  review  of  sentences  im- 

aSiombia:::::::::::::::::::    23  Z  Z  ^"•'"? '''  ^'""'"^"^^^  ^^'-^^'^^  ^'^  ^'^•^^•'•^^  ^''''''' 

Costa  Rico 17    MH)  000  '^°Ii^^'^       ^ 

Dominican  Republic. 2,100,000  These   hearin  :.s  as   prfviously   noticed 

Ecuador e!  300  000  have  been  canc-'led  and  \kiU  be  resrhed- 

El  Salvador. 15  800  000  ulod  at  a  time  and  place  later  to  be  deter- 

Honduraa.. 1.050.000  mined. 

Jamaica 1,500  000  ^^^-^^^— ^^_ 

N'lcaragua 1.000  000 

Panama 6  000  000  MP'-SSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

?rSiuaV- 'loZZ          ^    '^'''^^'    ^'''"^    ^^^^    "°"«^   °f    ^^P- 

Ven^uIlVV ■"■ n50o'<^o  '"f  ■•^'"tatives,  by  Mr   Hackney,  one  of  its 

Korea 9'  500  ooo  'fading  clerks,  announced  that  the  House 

Afghanistan 4  625  000  ^^^d    pa^ised,    without    amendment,    the 

India 414  150,000  following  bills  of  theSt-nate: 

^^PfV --  1  000  000          s  2218,  An  act  to  authorize  the  Secretary 

Pakistan.... 169  4,50  000  ^f  the  Interior  to  accept  the  tntnsfer  of  cer- 

TT  ^r^ V"V ^""C'~  38,350.000  i-nin  national  forest  lands  In   Cocke  County 

united  Arab  Republic  Tenn,.   for   purposes   of   the   Foothills  Park- 

(Egypt) 36.300,000  w^y,  and  for  other  purposes 

StTon?f" ^  ^;^  2^  S.  2339    An     act      conferring     Jurisdiction 

fJ^*°Pl*--: - - ♦■  000'  000      upon  the  U,S   Court  of  Claims  to  hear,  deter- 

tTkI^.    °*"       *   "^"'^  '^^  "^'"*-  ""<^  render  Judgment  upon  the  claim 

Liberia 31^00000  of  Sarpy  County.  Nebr  ;  and 

Mail 3.200.000  s.  3001,  An  act  to  amend   title  37,  United 

Ni^rr 000  000  States   Code,    to   increase    the   rates   nf   basic 

q^l^IiTJ""" "'  20  700  000  pay  for  members  of  the  uniformed  services, 

Somalia 3  gOO,  000 

Sudan 5,  800  000  The  message  also  announced  that  the 

Tanganyika... 7  900.000  House  had  disameed  to  the  amendment 

^"^'** --        25,700,000  of  the  Senatf  to  the  bill  'HR   2215'   for 

Uganda.... 4^00000  the   relief  of  E.  A.   Rolfe.   Jr  :    asked   a 

Total  ..                           1  057  925  000  conference  with  the  Senat*'  on  the  dis- 

'        '  at^roeing  votes  of  the  two  Hou.ses  thereon. 

^ —  and  that  Mr    Ashmore.  Mr    Dowdy.  Mr. 

INTEREST        EQUALIZATION        T\X  Libonati.  Mr   Shku er.  and  Mr    King  of 

ACT— AMFNnMFV-rS             A^f,^^;^^  ^''^'  ^°'"'^  ^'"'''^  appointed  managers  on 

^SL^^  , ,?.                           AMEND-  the  part  of  the  House  at  the  conference. 

MrJNTNO   11(6'  -™. 

The  messai:e  further  announced  that 

Mr.  GORE  submitted  amendments  In-  the  House  had  disagreed  to  the  amend- 

tended  to  be  proposed  by  him,  to  the  bill  ment,-;   of   the   Senate   to  the   bill    'HR 

fH.R.  8000 >  to  amend  the  Internal  Reve-  loiyy^     making    appropriaUons    for    the 

nue  Code  of  1954  to  Impose  a  tax  on  ac-  government  of  the  District  of  Columbia 

qulsitlons  of  certain  foreign  .securities  In  and  other  activities  chargeable  m  whole 

order  to  equalize  costs   of   longer  term  or  in  part  against  the  revenues  of  said 

financing  in   the  United   States  and   in  District  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 

markets  abroad,  and  for  other  purpo.ses,  :^n    1965   and  for  other  purpo.ses-  agreed 

which  were  ordered  to  lie  on   the  table  to  thf  conference  asked  bv  the  Senate  on 

and  to  be  printed  the  disagreeing  votes  of  the  two  Houses 

^^^-^^^■^^—  thereon,  and  that  Mr   Natcher.  Mr   Gi- 

NOTICE  OP   HEARINGS  ON  SENATE  V^'°'   ^^'''^  M*"^'^.    M''    Wilson   of   In- 

RESOLUTION     '04     RRT  ATTvr-    -ro  "'^"^    *"a  ^^    Wyman   were   appointed 

P^ECU™ON  ^  BY  ''S-rsOVIE?  ^^1.;'"  '"'  ^""  °^  '''  ''''''''  "  ^^'^ 
221^  S^  PERSONS  BECAUSE  OF  The  message  also  announced  that  the 
THEIR  RELIGION  House  had  agreed  to  the  amendments  of 
Mr.  FULBRIGHT      Mr    President,  as  ^^^  Senate  numbered   1   through  28.  in- 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Poreis;n  elusive,  and  the  amendment  of  the  Sen- 
Relations.  I  desire  to  announce  that  the  ^^^  numbered  38  to  the  bill  'HR,  1072.3' 
committee  will  hold  a  public  hearing  on  making   appropriations   for   the   legisla- 
the  resolution  'S  Res,  1204 ' .  condemnir,g  ^^""'^  branch   for   the   fiscal   year  ending 
persecution  by  the  Soviet  Union  of  per-  '^^"'^  '^0,   1965,  and  for  other  purposes: 
sons  because  of  their  reli-ion,  beginniiv.;  ^^^^^  ^he  House  disagreed  to  the  amend- 
at  10:30  a.m.  in  room  4221.  New  Sep.;ite  mentis     of     the     Senate     numbered     29 
Office  Building,  on  Monday.  August    10  tlirough   37.   inclusive    and   the  amend- 

"  ments     of     the     Senate     numbered     39 

xT^rr^T^,:,      ^„  through  47.  inclusive,  to  the  bill:  agreed 

NOTICE      OF      CANCELLATION      OP  to  the  conference  asked  bv  the  Senate 

HEARINGS  ON  S.  823.  TO  PROVIDE  on    the    disagreeing    vot^s    of    the    two 

POR  THE  APPELLATE  REVIEW  OF  Houses  thereon   and  that  Mr   Steed.  Mr 

SENTENCES    IMPOSED    IN    CRIMI-  Kirwan.  Mr  M^hon.  Mr  Horan.  and  Mr 

NAL  CASES  ARISING  IN  THE  DIS-  I-^^f-EN  were  appointed  managers  on  the 

TRICT  COURTS    OF   THE    UNITED  ^^^^^  °^  ^^^  House  at  the  conference 

STATES  — ^^— ^— ^— 

Mr.   JOHNSTON      Mr     Pre.^ident.   on  ENROLLED  BILI,S  SIGNED 

Tuesday.  July  28.  1964.  I  announced  that  The  message  further  announced  that 

hearings  had  beer;  scheduled  for  August  the  Speaker  had  affixed  his  signature  to 

6  and  7.  1964,  before  the  Subcommittee  the    following    enrolled    bills     and    they 


were  signed  by  the  Acting  President  n^ 
tempore:  '^^k  pro 

S  978    An  act  to  provide  medical  car.  f 
certain  persons  engaged  on  board  a  v^i 
the  care    preservation,  or  navigation  of«,.w 
vessel;  •** 

H  R  5302    An    act    to   direct   the  Secru* 
of   the    Interior    to   convey   certain  landi  1 
the   Newton   area.   Califurnla    to  Clar»n7.  , 
Wilder:  "wence  ; 

H  R  6007.   An  act  to  permit  the  vewei  fir 
1473  to  engage  in  the  fisheries; 

HR  8523    An    act    to    authorize  the  cor 
veyance  of  certain  lands  to  the  citv  of  <». 
man.  Alaska;  °**" 

H  R  8854  An  act  to  terminate  a  restrictloB 
on  u.se  with  respect  to  certain  land  prevlomiT 
conveyed  to  the  city  of  Fairbanks.  Ala«k» 
and  to  convey  to  said  city  the  mineral  rlehu 
m  such  land:  and 

H  R.  10973  An  act  to  provide  for  the  di*. 
position  of  Judgment  funds  on  deposit  to  the 
credit  of  the  IxDwer  Pend  D'Orellle  or  Kalli. 
pel  Tribe  of  Indians 


l96Jf 
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ENROLLED  BILL  PRESENTED 
The  Secretary  of  the  Senate  reported 
that  on  today.  August  3.  1964.  he  pre- 
.sentod  to  the  President  of  the  United 
States  the  enrolled  bill  ^S  978i  to  pro- 
vide medical  care  for  certain  persons  en- 
gaged on  board  a  ve.ssel  in  the  care,  pres- 
ervation, or  navitration  of  such  vessel. 


ADDRESSES.  EDITORIALS  ARTI- 
CLES. ETC.  PRINTED  IN  THE 
RECORD 

On  request  and  by  unanimous  consent 
addre.sses.  editorials,  articles,  etc..  were 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

By  Mrs    NEUBERGER 

Transcript  of  pr'.krrnin  entitled  ".Salesman 
of  Sorrnw,"  broadcxst  by  ABC  on  Sunday. 
July  •2f>.  1964.  dea:iiig  with  frauds  on  the 
elderly 


THE  P^UNCTION  OF  THE  SUPREME 
COURT 

Mr      ERVIN        Mr      President,    the 

Charlotte  News,  of  Charlotte,  N  C  .  ments 
the  gratitude  of  our  ccnintry  for  its  ef- 
forts to  preserve  the  system  of  govern- 
ment ordained  by  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  In  its  l.ssues  of  July  " 
and  8.  1964.  it  contained  .some  trenchant 
editorials  concerning  the  current  tend- 
ency of  the  Supreme  Court  to  transgress 
it,s  ludicial  function,  which  Justice 
Sutherland  rightly  defined  in  these 
words  • 

The  Judicial  function  is  that  of  interpret*- 
tlon:  It  does  not  include  the  power  of  amend- 
ment under  the  guise  of  Interpretation. 

These  editorials  merit  the  thoughtful 
consideration  of  all  Americans  concerned 
uith  the  place  a.ssigned  to  the  Supreme 
Court  bv  th<'  Constitution 

For  this  reason.  I  a.^k  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  them  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorials 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows  • 

(Frcm  the  Charlotte  News,  Ju:y  7,  1964] 
The   Aco.sy  of  DEMtx-RAcy      1 

A  respected  professor  of  government  at 
a  large  university,  amplifying  on  recent  criti- 
cism of  the  Supreme  Court,  made  this  ol>- 
servatlon;    "The    interestinR    thing,    the  im- 


^  „f  thine  is  that  It  Is  no  longer  Just 
■^nservatlves  and  the  strict  constltu- 
^'SiZ  who  are  unhappy  with  the  Su- 
"°,  court  It  is  the  liberals  now.  the 
P  .•.  old  friends,  as  much  as  anyone  else." 
^"^^is  IS  an  interesting  truth.     One  of  the 

l^  comprehensive  criticism  of  the  Court's 
?^t   apportionment    decision    came    from 
'.  zander  Blckel  in  the  Uberal-orlented  New 
onnhlic      Mr.  Blckel,  a  recognized  constl- 
^donal  authorttv,  charged  that  the  Court 
as  making   the  same  mistake  now  that  It 
h!d  made  two  generations  ago  when  It  ap- 
r  ved  •eood'  strikes  and  disapproved  "bad" 
t  Ikes      This    inUilerable    situation.    Blckel 
'r,te     was  n^J^  '^"'■'^  without  endangering 
•he  entire  place  of  the  Federal  Judiciary  in 
Jtf  American  system,  with  all  Its  many  valu- 
able functions." 

Xhe  warning  Is  no  less  sharp  for  being 
implicit.  The  Supreme  Court  has  traveled 
along  way  down  the  road  of  absolutism.  In 
•he  process  It  has  lost  much  of  the  respect 
uid  public  confidence  that  De  Toquevllle 
yselv   observed    is    Its    only    real    source    of 

"yer  History  tells  us  that  democracy  Is 
at  Its  worst  when  one  branch  of  govern- 
ment over.steps  its  proper  bounds.  History 
warns  us  that  the  means  of  redress  may 
prove  incalculably  harmful  to  democratic 
institutions. 

What  Is  wrong  with  the  High  Court?  In 
iti  latest  reiipportionment  decision  can  be 
detected  the  habits  of  thinking  than  had  so 
shaken   and    disillusioned    Its    friends. 

In  Its  historic  Baker  v.  Carr  decision  In 
1962.  the  Supreme  Court  seemed  to  circum- 
scribe carefully  Its  position.  It  said  that 
Federal  and  State  courts  really  did  have 
jurisdiction  over  the  apportionment  of  State 
legislatures.  It  said  that  It  was  possible  for 
State  legislatures  to  malapportlon  In  such  a 
»•»>■  that  the  equal  protection  clause  of  the 
14:h  amendment  would  be  offended.  With- 
out laying  down  sp>eciflc  guidelines,  It  warned 
the  States  to  get  busy  correcting  gross  In- 
equities. 

This  was  powerful  medicine.  -The  Court 
had  heeded  In  the  past  Justice  Frankfur- 
:er'3  warning  to  stay  out  of  "that  political 
thicket"  of  apportionment.  But  this  time, 
w'.thiut  precedent,  it  ventured  Into  the 
ihicket  It  did  so  because  there  was  no 
ither  remedy  for  voters  who  were  helpless  to 
turn  to  the  very  men  who  were  disfranchis- 
ing them— the  State  legislators.  Robert  G. 
Dixon.  Jr  .  writing  in  "Law  and  Contem- 
porary Problems."  aptly  described  the  situ- 
ating as  an  "agony  of  democracy.  •  •  •  The 
Supreme  Court  finally  concluded  that  some 
Judicial  p:irtlcipation  In  the  politics  of  the 
people  •  •  •  was  a  precondition  to  there 
being  ,iny  efTective  politics." 

Critics  who  were  wary  of  the  Court's 
plunee  were  heartened  by  the  restraints 
which  the  Court  seemed  to  impose  upon 
itself  It.-;  target  was  "invidious"  discrim- 
ination In  app<irtionment.  Baker  v.  Carr 
seemed  to  say  that  rational  plans  of  appor- 
tionment migJit  not  be  unconstitutional. 
Paul  Freund.  the  Harvard  University  pro- 
fessk^r  of  law  wlio  himself  has  been  men- 
tioned for  a  Supreme  Court  post,  was  em* 
bo:dened  to  assume  that  the  Court  would 
not  go  Umi  far  In  laying  down  Ironclad  strlc- 
tu.'es  "The  future  will  test  the  Court's  re- 
s' urcefulness  In  defining  the  rational  bounds 
of  patterns  nf  discrimination  without  resort- 
ing to  the  simplistic  criterion  of  one  man- 
one  vote."  he  wrote  in  the  University  of 
Penn.sy!v:\nla  Law  Review.  That  criterion 
Is  mpaningful  in  an  election  for  a  single 
State  but  question  begging  In  the  case  of  a 
(^'Ilpgiiil  body  to  be  chosen  with  a  view  to 
balanced  representation." 

Yet  in  lt.s  latest  decision,  the  Court  blithely 
Imposed  precisely  that  simplistic  criterion — 
one  man-one  vote.  It  assumed  that  this  con- 
cept was  somehow  embedded  In  the  Conati- 
tuilon.  It  grandly  lofted  this  aasumption 
■n  the   face   of   Justice    Stewart's   horrified 


reminder  that  one  man  one  vote  "was  not  the 
colonial  system,  It  was  not  the  system  chosen 
for  the  National  Government  by  the  Consti- 
tution, it  was  not  the  system  exclusively  or 
even  predominantly  practiced  by  the  States 
at  the  time  of  the  adoption  of  the  14th 
amendment,  and  It  is  not  predominantly 
practiced  by  the  States  today." 

In  one  stroke  the  Court  had  outlawed  ap- 
portionment in  virtually  all  of  the  State  legis- 
latures, many  of  which  had  moved  after 
Baker  v.  Carr  to  enact  rational  apportion- 
ments. North  Carolina  thought  Its  consti- 
tution's plan  for  apportioning  the  house  on 
basis  of  population  and  geography  was  ra- 
tional. It  did  not  believe  that  this  plan, 
once  belatedly  made  operable,  constituted 
invidious  discrimination  against  anyone. 
But  the  Court  had  moved  far  beyond  its  po- 
sition in  1962,  leaving  Its  own  restraints  torn, 
bleeding,  and  abandoned  in  the  wake. 

Critics  of  the  Court's  latest  decision  are 
not  necessarily  critics  of  the  principle  of 
one  man  one  vote.  This  newspaper,  for  in- 
stance, regards  population  generally  as  the 
fairest  basis  for  apportionment.  During  the 
debate  over  the  "Little  Federal"  amend- 
ment in  North  Carolina  earlier  this  year,  we 
urged  the  voters  to  reject  a  scheme  by  the 
rural  Interests  to  perpetuate  a  historic  ad- 
vantage in  apportionment  by  gerrymander. 
The  people  of  the  State  turned  down  the 
rural-backed  amendment  In  a  referendum — 
a  valid  exercise  of  the  democratic  process. 

Now,  what  the  Court  Is  saying  Is  that 
one  man-one  vote  is  a  constitutional  im- 
perative no  matter  what  the  people  of  a 
State  might  choose  to  do.  Referendums  to 
the  contrary  are  hereby  outlawed.  It  Is  this 
arrogant  interference  Into  the  political  proc- 
esses that  we  find  objectionable.  It  Is  the 
almost  casual  assumpton  of  tlie  Court  that 
It  Is  the  repository  of  all  political  wisdom  that 
has  brought  down  upon  its  head  this  heavy 
barrage  of  criticism. 

A  cynical  and  arbitrary  disregard  of  the 
vital  democratic  processes,  a  placid  assump- 
tion that  variances  between  the  States  are 
inconsequential — these  are  the  habits  of 
thought  that  have  brought  the  Court  to  a 
point  of  real  peril  in  the  middle  of  the  20th 
century. 

And  he  who  thinks  that  the  Court  need  not 
take  account  of  the  gathering  criticism  of  its 
friends  has  not   read  his  American  history. 


(From  the  Charlotte  News.  July  8.  1964] 
The  Agony  of  Democracy — 2 

Perhaps,  at  bottom,  the  most  distressing 
thing  about  the  Supreme  Court's  latest  ap- 
portionment decision  Is  that  the  Court  went 
where  it  did  not  have  to  go — and  that  the 
Court's  majority  plainly  either  does  not  per- 
ceive this  or  does  not  care. 

Prof.  R.  G.  McCloskey,  writing  In  the  Har- 
vard Law  Review  shortly  after  the  Baker  v. 
Carr  decision,  noted  that  "an  astonishing 
spirit  of  compliance"  had  been  aroused 
among  the  States.  The  Court  had  succeeded 
in  "opening  up  the  processes  of  popular  con- 
sent," McCloskey  WTOte.  Here,  apparently. 
was  the  resolution  of  what  Robert  G.  Dixon, 
Jr..  called  "the  agony  of  democracy."  For 
if  legislative  bodies  respond  to  the  prod  of 
the  Judiciary  to  function  more  equitably  or 
more  responsibly,  the  legislative  process  has 
been  enriched  and  the  Judicial  process  re- 
affirmed. 

What  the  Court  did  In  its  latest  appor- 
tionment decision  was  to  negate  all  of  this 
by  telling  State  legislatures— not  what  they 
cannot  do  on  pain  of  defrauding  the  Con- 
stitution—but what  they  must  all  do,  each 
substantially  the  same,  in  order  to  satisfy 
the  dubious  constitutional  principle  of  one 
man-one  vote.  The  Court  showed  itself  ut- 
terly Insensitive  to  the  political  processes  it 
was  assumed  to  be  stimulating.  Once  again 
It  failed  to  show  restraint  where  restraint 


WEis  sorely  needed.  Once  again  it  exhibited 
habits  of  thought  that  do  violence  to  the 
democratic  processes  and  to  the  individuality 
of  the  States. 

These  habits  have  been  acquired  largely 
in  the  past  decade.  The  controversial  Brown 
V.  Board  of  Education  decision  of  1954  did 
not  reveal  them.  Here  the  Court  relied  at 
least  on  recent  precedent  in  declaring  forc- 
ible school  segregation  unconstitutional. 
Here  It  returned  the  problem  to  the  local- 
ities for  the  supervision  of  the  lower  courts. 
Here  It  avoided  solution  by  Judicial  formula 
In  favor  of  "all  deliberate  speed."  Here,  in 
short,  the  Court  exercised  restraint. 

It  has  not  done  so  lately.  Its  more  recent 
decisions  on  school  desegregation  have  raised 
the  fear  that  what  had  begxm  as  a  Judicial 
prohibition  against  school  segregation  has 
become  a  judicial  demand  for  school  inte- 
gration. Will  it  be  possible  tomorrow  for 
the  States  to  have  desegregation  plans  at 
variance  each  with  the  other?  Or  will  the 
Court,  following  Its  absolutist  trend,  decide 
1  day  after  every  State  must  integrate  Its 
schools  in  a  prescribed  manner  by  a  pre- 
scribed date? 

Such  a  decision  hardly  seems  farfetched 
now.  Look  at  the  pattern  of  other  recent 
court  decisions.  The  Court  reached  far  out 
to  Impose  absolutist  rules  applying  to  reli- 
gious observances  in  public  schools,  a  deci- 
sion that  rubbed  harshly  against  the  grain 
of  American  public  opinion.  And  its  exten- 
sion of  the  privileges  of  the  fifth  amendment 
to  all  defendants  before  State  courts  seemed 
to  suggest  a  similarly  absolutist  approach  to 
the  problem  of  criminal  procedure. 

Most  alarming  of  all,  because  so  unneces- 
sary was  the  length  to  which  the  Court  went 
In  ordering  the  public  schools  of  Prince  Ed- 
ward County  reopened.  The  Court  might 
have  achieved  this  undoubtedly  good  effect 
quite  easily  by  holding  the  State  of  Virginia 
responsible  for  the  upholding  of  Its  own 
constitutional  mandate  to  "operate  a  system 
of  public  schools."  The  Court  went  a  step 
further.  Prince  Edward  County  had  an  ob- 
ligation to  appropriate  money  for  those 
schools  it  declared,  and  left  the  matter  with 
the  plain  implication  that  the  lower  Federal 
courts  have  the  right,  if  necessary,  to  specify 
what  the  county  boards  of  supervisors  must 
appropriate  for  and  how  much  they  must 
appropriate. 

The  conclusion  Is  inescapable  that  the 
Court  has  cast  Itself  as  the  moral  equalizer 
in  this  country.  In  so  doing  It  has  gotten 
deeply  Involved  In  political  processes — 
deeper  and  deeper  into  Justice  Frankfurter's 
thicket.  It  is  going  where  It  ought  not  to 
have  to  go  and,  in  some  cases,  where  it  does 
not  have  to  go. 

New  York  Times  writer  Anthony  Lewis, 
himself  something  of  an  expert  on  the  Su- 
preme Court's  doings,  described  the  Court's 
liberal  friends  as  "stunned"  by  the  latest 
reapportionment  decision.  "They  approve 
of  where  the  Court  Is  going,  but  they  hope 
It  will  take  care  not  to  try  to  go  too  far 
too  fast — for  the  sake  of  self-preservation  If 
for  no  other  reason." 

History  has  not  treated  kindly  Supreme 
Courts  that  have  taken  too  many  preroga- 
tives to  themselves.  The  Dred  Scott  decision 
(1857).  which  Justice  Hughes  regarded  as 
the  "most  HI  advised  opinion  ever  handed 
down  by  the  Supreme  Court,"  simply  could 
not  be  enforced.  Flouting  of  the  Court's 
opinion  here  bordered  on  anarchy  and  left 
the  Court  virtually  powerless  during  the  Civil 
War. 

In  the  early  years  of  the  1930's  a  series  of 
decisions  In  which  the  Supreme  Court  struck 
down  New  Deal  legislation  led  to  Franklin  D. 
Roosevelt's  Court-packing  plan.  While  the 
Roosevelt  scheme  for  bringing  the  Court 
more  In  line  with  the  direction  of  public 
opinion  fortunately  failed,  the  Court  reversed 
its  field  with  unbecoming  alacrity  and 
shamelessly  undid  Its  recent  work.    It  was  a 
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lone  Ume  before  public  respect  for  the  Court 
was  restored. 

In  both  of  these  cases,  particularly  the 
latter,  the  Court  conceived  of  Its  role  as  a 
kind  of  super-leglsiattve  body  In  the  anti- 
New  Deal  cases,  the  Court  applied  obsolete 
economic  theory  to  shackle  the  legislative 
proceMes  of  a  Congress  chat  was  dealing  with 
real  problems  of  lis  day 

Many  close  observers  uf  the  Court  tuday 
believe  that  we  are  seelni^  a  reemerttence  of 
this  concept  of  the  all-powerful  Court  In- 
stead of  uslni;  these  assumed  powers  to 
strike  down  congressional  lefi;l8latlon,  to- 
day's Court  Is  legislating  for  the  legislators 
Confronted  with  the  extreme  exercise  <.)f 
riilemaklng  typified  by  the  recent  apportion- 
ment cases,  we  are  forced  to  agree  with  the 
Court's  present-day  critics. 

What  does  all  of  this  augur  fur  the  Su- 
preme Court?  The  dan>?er8  can  be  seen  In 
faint  outline  In  the  efforts  to  amend  the 
Constitution  to  permit  soho<5l  prayers — 
efforts  that  bear  within  them  the  .seeds  of 
danger  for  the  first  amendment.  It  Is  not 
possible  to  guess  what  form  further  reaction 
against  the  Court  may  take,  but  It  should 
be  clear  that  the  Court  proceeds  in  ^jnive 
danger  of  losing  the  public  esteem  without 
which  Its  powers  are  enfeebled 

It  all  comes  down  to  the  properly  Jealous 
regard  the  people  have  for  the  powers  of 
their  elected  representatives  If  these  pow- 
ers are  flouted  too  often  and  too  flagrantly 
by  a  court  which  has  lost  Its  self-rest.'alnt, 
we  can  exp^ect  legLslatlve  counter- 
measures.  This  Is  what  Mr  Lewis'  friends 
of  the  Court  fear  when  they  ask  the  Court 
to  look  to  Its  self-preservation 

Writing  of  the  analogy  between  the 
earlier  anti-New  Deal  Court  and  the  present 
Court,  Alexander  Blckel  observes:  'It  was 
not  satisfactory  then,  and  It  will  not  prove 
satisfactory  now  to  leave  final  decisions  of 
such  pragmatic  questions  to  lifetime  Fed- 
eral appointees  responsible  only  to  other 
lifetime  appointees  In  Washington  "  With 
this  opinion  and  with  the  sad  doubts  It 
Implies,  we  fully  conciur. 


PUBLIC  UNDERSTANDING  OF 

POLITICAL    ETV'ENTS    AND   PROCE- 
DURES 

Mrs.  NEUBERGER.  Mr  Presldrnt.  a.s 
public  oflBcials,  we  are  concerned  with 
public  understanding'  of  political  events 
and  procedure.^  Many  have  thought 
that  If  the  public  had  a  better  under- 
standing of  the  re.sponslbllltie.s  and  diffi- 
culties facing  their  legl-slators  more  effec- 
tive government  would  result 

As  a  contribution  to  this  political  edu- 
cation. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
following  excerpt  from  the  very  inform- 
ative book  written  by  Charles  L.  Clapp. 
"The  Congressman :  His  Work  as  He  Sees 
It,"  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

(F^om   the  Christian   Science  Monitor.   July 

28,    19641 

Th«   Congres.svivn    and    His   World 

When  a  new  Cr)n!Tre.''~m<in  ri>mes  to  Wash- 
ington to  take  hi.<»  seat  In  the  House  rif  Rep- 
resentatives he  flnd.s  that  he  Is  expected  to 
make  his  own  way  in  the  political  and  leg- 
islative world  The  House  provides  the  new- 
comer with  little  guidance  on  the  m'-*t  Im- 
portant problems  that  concern  him  hnw  to 
obtain  choice  committee  assignments,  how 
to  recruit  a  superior  ofllce  stalT,  and  what 
he  can  anticipate  congressional  life  to  be 
like. 

Early  In  his  career  the  Congressman  also 
faces  a  difficult  decision  for  which  he  Is  Inade- 


quately prepared.  He  flnds  he  must  choose 
between  achieving  a  position  of  power  and 
Influence  within  the  legislative  body  or  seek- 
ing to  affect  public  policy  by  Issuing  fre- 
quent pr')nouncenients  aimed  at  a  larger, 
national  Audience 

•  ■  •  •  « 

Most  Congressmen  find  that  their  office 
staffs  are  entirely  occupied  with  district  work 
and  are  not  available  t<^>  help  on  legislative 
problems  Mall  la  a  heavy  burden  though 
It  may  be  a  source  of  ideiis  or  a  guide  to 
voter  sentiment  .No  Congressm.iii  dares 
Ignore  It,  and  all  m.Ul  no  matter  how 
blz.irr©  the  request,  how  siUde  the  criticism, 
how  stere<itypecl  the  comment — must  be  an- 
swered 

A  second  fispect  of  the  difficulty  of  ful- 
filling legislative  responsibilities  effectively 
Is  the  Increasing  complexity  of  public  Issues 
One  legislator  commented' 

I  am  appalled  at  how  much  Congressmen 
are  expected  ti.)  do  for  the  NaMon  We  have 
to  know  tix)  much  We  have  to  make  too 
many  decisions.  No  matter  how  hardwork- 
ing and  ci  in.iclentlous  a  Congrea-sman  l.s.  no 
n^atter  how  much  homework  he  does,  he  Just 
can't  master  these  pn^blem.'i  We  Just  don't 
have  the  time  to  Keep  informed  properly 

•  •  •  •  • 

In  fulfilling  his  legislative  role,  the  Con- 
gressman flndi  attendance  at  House  sessions 
an  Important  way  to  develop  kn<iwledge  of 
House  rules  and  parllnmentary  tactics,  and 
to  obtain  background  on  .some  key  l.ssues 
that  arise  year  nfter  year  But  lus  for  the 
e.Tectlveness  of  deb.ite  Itself  in  determining 
final  votes,  the  prev. tiling  view  Is  that  few 
votes  are  swayed  "M>«r  Hovise  Membfrs 
will  be  more  Impres.sed  bv  who  Is  making  a 
speech  than  by  what  Is  said  on  the  subject  " 

Voting,  the  final  act  of  the  legislative  role. 
Is  taken  seriously,  especially  when  a  contro- 
versial Issue  Is  involved,  but  on  many  ques- 
tions the  vote  Itself  does  not  alw:iys  mean 
what  It  seems  to  mean.  Meiuiures  may  be 
pasted  by  one  txxly  by  large  margins  because 
of  ,vs.sur ances  that  the  other  body  will  scuttle 
them 

•  •  •  •  • 

One  Member  sunimed  It  up 

You've  got  to  realize  that  not  only  are  we 
sitting  there  trying  to  nnalyze  legislation 
trying  to  do  the  best  Job  we  cin.  hut  that 
factors  other  than  absolute  reivson  are  always 
entering  the  situation.  We  are  not  •  •  •  m 
an  academic  environment,  secluded  from 
pressures  and  other  factors  which  may  not 
be  completely  relevant  to  the  situation  at 
hand  We  are  operating  In  a  political  en- 
vironment, surrounded  by  lobbyl-'ts.  con- 
stituents, the  leadership,  and  Jangling  tele- 
phones and  we  virtually  have  no  time  alone 
to  think  and  reflect  upon  the  problems  be- 
fore us.  The  big  miracle  Is  that  sc^mehow  all 
of  this  work.s 

The  committee  system  Is  the  crux  of  the 
legislative  f>r<K'es8:  a  person's  cr)iigreRslon;'.l 
career  may  rest  largely  on  the  kind  of  com- 
mittee post  he  Is  given  Freshmen  are  likely 
to  find  the  assignment  prfx-edvire  far  more 
complex  than  thf'v  hivd  expected 

In  both  parties,  there  Is  criticism  that  com- 
mittee appointments  are  made  In  effect  by 
the  party  leaders.hlp  ils  part  of  a  political 
strategy  of  their  own  making  by  weaving 
t'igether  str.tnds  of  regUnial  and  .State  de- 
m.ands,  administration  Interests,  committee 
chairmen's  preferences,  personal  likes  and 
dislikes  and  occasionally  the  "rights"  of 
seniority 

.\s  a  result,  the  facUirs  Influencing  rom- 
mlftee  tisslgnments  are  far  from  constant. 
perhaps  the  only  certainty  Is  that  a  g'KXl 
assignment  Is  worth  striving  for.  because  It 
Is  In  the  committee  rooms  that  the  real  work 
of  Congress  is  done. 

Committees  are  virtually  autonomous  bod- 
ies, hiring  their  own  stafTs.  eetabllahlr\g  their 
own  rules  of  procedure,  pr-^^weedlng  at  their 


own   pace   for  the  most  part  and  ntiui 
on  occasion,  the  urglngs  of  the  le»<i««Kr'' 
the  administration.  "-^'ramp. 

They  work  best  In  closed  rather  than 
sessions,  since  partisan  stances  can  ofu°'*' 
sublimated  and  an  atmosphere  condud^'* 
thought  consideration  of  legislation  u  m '^ 
likely  to  prevail.  °"** 

Committee  chairmen  rank  high  amona  th 
most  Influential  Members  of  Con»«f 
S<imetlmes  re.sjiected.  sometimes  feared  ntt* 
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criticized  by  their  colleagues,  the 
have   learned    well    the  traditional 
of  their  station. 

A  chairman's  power  stems  from  his  jn 
thorlty  to  call  meetings  (or  not>,  to  ttui>! 
!lsh  subcommittees  (or  not),  to  decide  th, 
order  In  which  bills  will  bo  cnnsldfr^i  {. 
approve  travel  orders,  U)  handle  leglsUtioa 
on  the  floor. 


It  Is  In  the  area  of  committees  rul**  a; 
procedure  that  many  Members  think  contc- 
tlve  action  might  be  taken  "Rules  of  com- 
mittees are  designed  to  take  the  sting  out 
of  seniority  and  clip  the  wings  of  an  arbi- 
trary, negtttlvlst  chairman."  commented  one 
man. 

•  •  •  •  a 

The  leadership  In  the  House  Ls  dlffused- 
dlvided  among  elected  leaders.  Member«  who 
have  risen  to  power  by  means  of  seniority 
and  a  few  Individuals  who  are  Influential  be- 
cau.se  of  their  personality  and  expertise  al- 
though they  do  not  enjoy  official  standing  la 
the  Hou.se  or  party  hierarchy  In  rectnt 
years,  the  formal  Instruments  of  leadership 
such  as  the  party  caucus  and  the  policy  com- 
mittee, have  not  been  central  elementi  In  in 
exercise,  although  the  Republicans  are  now 
according  the  conference  and  policy  commit- 
tee lmix>rtant  responsibilities.  The  abeenet 
of  ofnclal  party  apparatus  that  could  glw 
dlrertlon  to  the  elected  leaders  has  strength- 
ened "he  hand  of  the  Speaker  and  the  major- 
ity leader.  Increasing  their  authority  and 
freedom  of  action 

•  •  •  •  • 

Congressmen  find  that  the  election  procea 
never  ends  As  one  observed,  "You  should 
say  'jTerennlar  election  rather  than  'biennial' 
It's  with  us  every  day." 

•  •  •  •  • 

Regarding  the  chances  for  reelection.  Mtm- 
bers  agree  that  Incumbency  Is  a  great  sd- 
vaiitiige  They  feel  that,  by  and  large,  8toU 
and  local  {xilltlcal  groups  do  not  conowi 
them.selves  with  congressional  electloni  ud 
that  the  two  national  committees  are  rela- 
tively u.seless.  The  large  majority  of  Mem- 
bers accept  the  view  that  the  "Image"  tta 
voter  has  of  the  contestants  Is  more  Import- 
ant than  the  Issues  In  determining  the  oal- 
come  "The  people  back  home  don't  knew 
what's  going  on  Issues  are  not  moet  Im- 
portiint  •  •  •  If  voters  feel  the  candldiw 
is  conscientious  and  Is  trying  hard  to  nrw 
them,  then  that  man  has  a  good  chance  al 
coming  back." 

In  creating  a  favorable  image,  muit  » 
Representative  follow  the  preferences  of  W 
district  In  voting,  or  does  he  have  ununal 
latitude  In  making  up  his  own  mind?  Opin- 
ions vary.     One  argiunent  runs: 

I  think  you  can  vote  pretty  nearly  the 
way  you  want  to  vote  on  the  Issues.  Tin 
people  don't  expe<'t  you  to  agree  with  tlMB 
on  every  Issue,  and  they  respect  you  for 
arriving  at  your  Independent  Judgment.  Toe 
must  demonstrate  that  you  are  conideB- 
tlous,  however,  and  that  you  are  able  to 
arrive  at  a  reasonable  and  lntelll|«rt 
Judgment. 

The  other  argument  runs:  "You  csaix* 
buck  district  sentiment  on  certain  l«il*' 
Or.  "A  politician's  first  duty  Is  to  get  ft- 
elected  and  I  think  this  sometimes  requW 
casting  votes  you  might  prefer  not  to  os*' 
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TO  Which  is  countered:  "You  are  not  Just 
here  getting  yourself  reelected;  you 
"^ere  tending  for  a  party  which  1.  sup- 
•1^  u,  have  a  definite  philosophy."  Or: 
S!:,  eood  is  it  to  be  reelected  If  you  are 
^tVllllng  to  stand  up  on  Issues  which  are 

"".^"^    Congressmen    and    congressional 

11    who    participated    In    the    Brookings 

h1  make  clear   that  the   life  of  a  House 

u)!mUr  IS  not  an  easy  one.     He  works  long 

f  .Tr.  hut  never  can  meet  the  many  demands 

his  t'nie      No  matter  how  effective  he  Is 

°Sd  how  much  he  accomplishes,  he  can  never 

tisfv  all  of   his   friends   and  constituents. 

"can  seldom  fully  anticipate  his  schedule, 

heinK  constantly    subject   to   the    whims   of 

thers     His  Job  will  not  make  him  rich  and 

Tt  position    he   holds   Is   not   accorded   the 

ILoeit  ''"d  deference  by  the  public  to  which 

sTihinks  It  entitled.     Tension,   If  not  con- 

aic:  IS  a  dominant  element  In  his  life. 

But  after  all  the  complaints  have  been 
ured  importiint  compensations  remain:  the 
challenge  of  the  work,  prestige,  and  the  satis- 
factions that  come  from  active  participation 
in  important  decisions  of  Government.  PoU- 
UC8  gets  in  the  blood,"  as  one  said.  "There 
is  an  emotional  excitement  in  being  here," 
said  another  You  are  on  the  board  of  di- 
rectors of  a  $100  billion  a  year  corporation." 
said  one  "Occasionally."  said  another,  "per- 
haps Just  once  or  twice  a  session,  you  •  •  • 
are  able  U)  think  of  yourself  as  one  tiny 
particle  In  the  whole  stream  of  history.  •  •  • 
The  hard  work  falls  away,  and  the  tension 
is  relaxed,  and  you  have  a  sense  of  purpose 
t.nst  I  don't  think  you  And  in  any  other 
profession." 

YESTERDAY'S  NAVAL  ENGAGEMENT 
OFF  \TETNAM  COAST 


Mr  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  yester- 
day's naval  engagement  In  the  Gulf  of 
Tonkin  only  underscores  the  fact  that 
most  of  the  American  people  continue  to 
hope  for  a  solution  In  South  Vietnam 
which  doo.s  not  Include  an  expansion  of 
the  war  outside  the  borders  of  that 
country,  or  a  drastic  extension  of  Ameri- 
can military  Involvement  In  South  Viet- 
nam Itself. 

Those  who  have  studied  the  Vietnam- 
ese situation  realize  that  the  problems  to 
be  met  In  that  country  are  as  much  po- 
litical and  economic  as  they  are  military. 
We  must  continue  to  work  to  help  the 
South  Vietnamese  Government  develop 
the  political  and  economic  programs 
which  will  enable  It  to  engender  the  Fib- 
ular support  it  needs  to  successfully 
prosecute  the  war. 

As  the  New  York  Times  commented 
editorially  on  July  29: 

The  new  American  buildup  Is  a  call  to  the 
South  Vietnamese  to  buckle  down  to  their 
real  tasks  at  home,  rather  than  to  hope  for 
a  'simple  "  way  out.  Attacks  on  North  Viet- 
nam are  less  sure  to  end  the  war  than  they 
are  to  enlarge  It  and  endanger  the  peace  of 
the  world. 

Some  of  the  articles  and  editorials  on 
our  situation  in  Vietnam  and  Asia  which 
I  have  found  relevant  and  worth  while 
are:  The  editorial  entitled  "Reinforcing 
Vietnam'  published  in  the  July  29  New 
York  Times;  William  P.  Johnston's  edi- 
torial entitled  "The  TJN.  Looks  at  Viet- 
nam." published  in  the  Lewlston, 
Idaho,  Morning  Tribune;  an  editorial 
published  in  the  Idaho  State  Journal  en- 
titled "The  Campaign  and  Vietnam":  an 
editorial  entitled  "The  Risk  of  War," 
which  was  published  in  the  Washington 


Post;  a  letter  written  by  C.  F.  Baldwin, 
U.S.  Ambassador  to  Malaysia  from  1961 
to  1964,  which  was  published  In  the 
Washington  Post;  and  an  editorial  en- 
titled "The  Silver  Flash."  published  in 
the  Christian  Science  Monitor. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  these 
articles  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorials 
and  the  letter  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows : 
[Prom  the  New  York  Times.  July  29.  1964] 
Reinfoecing  Vietnam 
The  American  military  and  civilian  per- 
sonnel buildup,  which  seems  to  take  the 
United  States  deeper  Into  the  war  In  South 
Vietnam.  Is  Intended  to  do  Just  the  opposite. 
The  policy  It  is  designed  to  further  Is  one  of 
denying  southeast  Asia  to  communism  with- 
out Involving  American  troops  in  major  com- 
bat— of  containing  aggression  within  South 
Vietnam,  rather  than  extending  the  war  to 
the  north. 

Thst  policy  is  in  serious  trouble.  But  its 
chief  architect.  General  Taylor,  has  become 
Its  chief  administrator  as  the  American  Am- 
bassador In  Saigon.  And  he  now  is  being 
given  a  major  Increase  In  personnel,  as  orig- 
inally recommended  by  Ambassador  Lodge 
and  the  Honolulu  conference  in  June,  to  see 
If  the  existing  policy  can  be  made  to  work. 

The  buildup,  which  will  bring  a  one-third 
rise  In  the  16.000  American  troops  in  Viet- 
nam, will  put  more  American  military  ad- 
visers Into  the  field  alongside  more  Viet- 
namese battalion  and  mlUtla  commanders. 
It  will  also  station  more  American  civilian 
advisers  In  the  provinces  to  help  Improve 
Vietnamese  administration  In  agriculture, 
health,    economic    development,    and    social 

aid. 

There  should  be  useful  side  effects.  The 
American  commitment  to  South  Vietnam.  If 
ever  doubted  by  Hanoi  and  Peiplng,  now  has 
been  restated  In  an  unmistakable  way.  And 
there  should  be  a  lift  for  sagging  morale  in 
South  Vietnam.  In  recent  weeks  this  dip  in 
morale  has  brought  General  Khanh  under 
pressure  from  the  Important  army  elements. 
some  of  which  want  to  extend  the  war  to  the 
north. 

To  appease  this  sentiment,  to  project  a 
more  martial  Image  to  discontented  civilian 
leaders  and,  perhaps,  m  test  how  far  'Wash- 
ington might  be  pushed,  Saigon's  Premier 
recently  has  been  urging  a  "march  to  the 
north,"  knowing  that  it  would  be  suicide 
without  large-scale  American  support.  That 
advocacy,  repeated  again  yesterday,  has 
brought  General  Khanh  into  conflict  with 
Ambassador  Taylor.  And  President  Johnson 
last  week  made  It  clear  that  whUe  "provoca- 
tion (from  North  Vietnam]  could  force  a 
response."  the  United  States  "seeks  no  wider 
war." 

The  new  American  buildup  is  a  call  to  the 
South  Vietnamese  to  buckle  down  to  their 
real  tasks  at  home,  rather  than  to  hope  for  a 
"simple"  way  out.  Attacks  on  North  Viet- 
nam are  less  sure  to  end  the  war  than  they 
are  to  enlarge  it  and  endanger  the  peace  of 
the  world. 


[From  the  Lewlston  (Idaho)  Morning 

Tribune,  July  9,  1964] 

Thk  U.N.  Looks  Agaik  at  Vietnam 


A  whole  series  of  diplomatic  developments 
have  focused  renewed  emphasU  upon  the  pos- 
slblUty  of  United  Nations  Intervention  In  the 
war  In  Vietnam. 

Secretary  General  U  Thanfs  call  yesterday 
for  a  new  Geneva  conference  on  the  war  was 
Blgnlflcant,  both  on  Its  own  accotint  and  In 
relation  to  other  trends  around  the  world. 

If  the  partlee  Involved  In  the  war  could 
nach  an  agreement,  Thant  said,  the  U.N. 
could  play  a  role  In  seeing  that  the  agreement 
was  CMrted  out.    "Even  at  this  late  hour." 


he  said,  some  means  might  be  found  to  end 
the  war. 

Thant's  proposal  was  aired  on  the  same 
day  that  Soviet  Premier  Nlklta  Khrushchev 
accused  the  United  States  of  "waging  a  mur- 
derous war  of  aggression"  in  South  Vietnam. 
He  said  that  "Interference  by  aggressive  Im- 
perialist powers  may  kindle  a  war  fraught 
with  dangerotis  consequences."  He  repeated 
that  the  Soviet  Union  Is  opposed  to  "aggres- 
sive, predatory  wars."  but  supports  "wars  of 
national  liberation,  wars  when  oi^ressed 
people  rise  against  their  oppressors,  colonial- 
ists, and  Imperialists."  Such  wars  as  these, 
he  said,  "we  regard  as  sacred.  We  support  the 
people  who  take  up  arms  and  uphold  their 
independence  and  freedom,  and  we  support 
them  not  only  in  words,  but  by  concrete 
deeds." 

"While  Khrushchev  may  well  change  the 
tone  of  his  warnings  within  a  week  or  a 
month,  his  statement  seems  to  deflate  con- 
siderably the  U.S.  hope  that  he  Is  not  much 
Interested  In  supporting  the  Chinese  Com- 
munists m  Vietnam  and  Laos.  American 
policy  m  southeast  Asia  Is  linked  to  an  Im- 
portant degree  to  the  hope  that  the  Soviet 
Union  would  not  underwrite  In  a  showdown 
the  Chinese  design  to  conquer  southeast  Asia 
for  communism.  America's  vital  Interests  as 
a  Pacific  power  are  involved  in  the  struggle 
to  prevent  the  fall  of  southeast  Asia  to  world 
communism.  The  fateful  decision  may  have 
to  be  made  to  risk  war  even  with  the  Soviet 
Union  if  necessary  to  prevent  such  a  calamity. 
But  Khrushchev's  statement  would  seem  to 
Intensify  the  risks. 

A-nother    potentially    significant    develop- 
ment  was    the    Soviet   proposal   Tuesday   to 
establish  a  perm.anent  U.N.  military  force  to 
Intervene  when   necessary  to  prevent  small 
wars  from  expanding  Into  big  ones.    The  ob- 
jective here  is  of  crucial  Importance  to  the 
preservation    of    peace.      The   methods   pro- 
posed by  the  Soviet  Union  contain  dangerous 
booby   traps.     The    Soviets'  insistence   that 
the  U.N.  Security  Council  would  have  to  ap- 
prove the  assignment  of  the  U.N.  force  to  any 
arena  of  conflict  naturally  would  give  Russia 
a   veto   power    over   such   actions — and   this 
would  be  tmacceptable  to  the  Western  Powers. 
However,  the  propKMal  may  Indicate  a  Soviet 
willingness  to  begin  looking  realistically  at 
a  problem  of  fundamental  Importance.    Pos- 
sibly—Just  possibly— the  proposal  could  be 
modified  through  negotiation  to  provide  a 
start  toward  an  effective  UJJ.  peacekeeping 
force. 

MeanwhUe,  In  the  United  States,  some  of 
the  Senate's  most  thoughtful  and  best  in- 
formed students  of  foreign  affairs  have  been 
warning  that  the  United  States  must  recon- 
sider Its  tinUateral  role  In  Vietnam.  Senator 
J  w.  PtJLBRiOHT,  chairman,  and  Senator 
Frank  CmmcH,  a  member,  of  the  Foreign 
Relations  Committee,  for  example,  have 
urged  this  country  to  try  again  to  bring  the 
U.N.  Into  the  explosive  southeast  Asia  situa- 
tion. They  have  reminded  that  France  suf- 
fered 75.000  casualties  trying  to  defend  Viet- 
nam from  Communist  conquest  and  flnaUy 
failed.  They  have  questioned  the  right  of 
the  United  States  to  assume  the  authority 
to  intervene  with  military  force  In  a  situa- 
tion which  Is  only  partly  a  war  of  external 
aggression  and  In  large  part  a  civil  war. 

These  Senators  have  not  offered  conclusive 
answers,  of  course.  If  there  were  a  simple, 
entirely  right  solution  to  the  Vietnam  prob- 
lems It  would  have  been  discovered  years  ago. 
Every  course  the  United  States  might  choose 
Is  dangerous.  The  U.N.  is  not  equipped  to  go 
beyond  the  supervision  of  a  negotiated  agree- 
ment, as  "Hiant  made  clear.  Any  negotiated 
agreement  Is  likely  to  be  Just  a  way  station 
along  the  route  of  the  Conununlsts'  deter- 
mined march  to  conquer   all   of   southeast 

Asia. 

Nor  does  It  necessarily  follow  that  the 
US  policy  of  unilateral  Intervention  with 
major  force   Is   entirely   IncompaUble   with 
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a  lonc-r&nge  hope  for  U  N  intervention 
Perhaps  the  UN  could  not  intervene  effec- 
tively until  the  Communist  ptjwers  were  fully 
cozxTlnced  that  the  United  States  U  wtiUng 
to  rUk  global  war  IX  necessary  to  protect  Its 
stake  In  Aala. 

In  any  event,  new  developments  seem  to 
be  reviving  the  possibilities  of  U  N  involve- 
ment In  Vietnam.  The  devehjpmenta  should 
be  vratched  closely  by  Americana.  The  coun- 
try at  least  can  hope  that  political  oratory 
at  hom«  during  the  coming  canapalgn  season 
win  not  distort  or  oversimplify  the  complex 
issues  of  the  dilemma  of  southeast  Asia. 

[From    the    Idaho    state    Jnurnal,    June    26. 
19641 

,  The  Campaign  and  VncxNAM 
When  Henry  Cabot  L»xl(?e  said  the  other 
day  he  didn't  see  how  the  war  In  South  Viet- 
nam could  be  an  issue  In  the  presidential 
campaign,  he  was  indulging  In  wishful 
thinking.  The  Issue  already  has  been  In- 
jected into  the  campaign  by  Senator  Barry 
GoLDWATKB  and  Gov  William  Scran t<3n.  and 
Americans  can  expect  it  to  be  brought  up 
repeatedly  and  with  a  go«'d  deal  of  fervor. 
What  voters  should  weigh  carefully  is  how 
much  blame  can  and  cannot  be  iissessed  In 
a  situation  In  which  we  have  not  made  a 
total  war  effort 

The  American  people  and  especially  the 
leaders  of  the  political  opposition  are  fond 
of  deniandlng  total  victory  In  any  military 
ventiU'c  In  which  this  country  l.s  engaged. 
After  defeating  powerful  enemies  in  two 
controversial  world  wars,  we  wane  no  partial 
victories  and  no  standoffs,  even  in  uncon- 
ventional engagements  far  from  our  own 
shores. 

The  battle  In  South  Vietnam  Is  different 
from  any  we  have  been  InvoUed  In  before 
As  described  by  a  reporter  who  covered  it, 
the  war  "flashes  like  heat  lightning  across 
the  landsca(}e."  breaking  out  now  here  and 
now  there,  even  to  the  gates  of  and  inside 
Saigon  itself  Craft  v  Communist  force.s 
strike  out  quickly  and  are  as  quickly  gone. 
sometimes  carrying  away  their  dead  to  con- 
ceal their  losse.s  The  Vletcong  enemy  is 
a  smart  and  elusive  tighter,  well-arnied  and 
thoroughly  Indoctrinated  In  a  program  at 
the  village  level  of  many  years  standing 

Many  of  our  Vletniunese  friends,  on  the 
other  hand,  care  little  ab'Uit  what  kirui  I'f 
system  they  live  under  They  have  scant 
conception  of  freedom  and  they  do  not  feel 
much  allegiance  to  a  central  government 
It  Is  to  this  kind  of  ally  we  have  sent  some 
18.000  military  men  and  some  200  civilians 
to  distribute  aid,  to  train  and  to  advise. 
Obviously,  this  has  not  been  enough  to  drive 
the  Conununlsts  out  of  South  Vietnam,  and 
we  win  be  hearing  ab<iut  this  failure  In  the 
months  before  November  and  possibly  long 
after  that. 

What  have  been  some  of  the  alternatives? 
We  could  have  sent  many  more  fighting  men 
and  poured  many  more  millions  of  dollars 
Into  the  battle,  and  we  may  yet  do  it.  If  the 
appointment  of  a  distinguished  general  as 
ambassador  to  South  Vietnam  is  any  Indi- 
cation. We  could  have  pushed  the  war  Into 
North  Vietnam  and  thus  risked  the  Inter- 
vention of  Communist  China  and  the  Soviet 
Union,  and  we  may  yet  do  that  Or  we 
could  have  embarked  upon  a  massive  edu- 
cational and  Indoctrlnatlonal  program  of  our 
own,  sending  far  more  than  a  paltry  200 
civilians  Into  the  field  to  work  closely  with 
the  Vietnamese  people. 

Some  of  these  measures  would  require  far 
greater  expenditures  of  blood  and  resources 
than  we  have  been  willing  t(5  commit,  as 
Ambassador  Lodge  pointed  out.  under  the 
Truman.  Elsenhower,  Kennedy  and  Johnson 
administrations.  The  educational  program 
undoubtedly  would  take  years  to  show  re- 
sults. 


We  are  thus  faced  with  a  situation  about 
which  It  La  easy  fur  candidates  t<i  demand 
explanations  for  failure  At  the  same  time, 
It  Is  not  easy  to  suggest  solutions  that  will 
not  require  far  greater  outlays  of  men  and 
money  and  the  acceptance  of  far  greater 
risks  And  It  should  be  rememb«^red  that 
the  candidates  who  demand  the  explanations 
d<j  not  bear  the  responsibility  for  formulat- 
ing and  carrying  out  policy  and  accepting 
the  risk.s 

The  debate  on  the  Vietnam  Isstie,  then, 
should  be  watched  closely  not  only  for  the 
criticism  it  will  bring  but  for  the  definite  al- 
ternatives that  should  be  suggested  If  the 
debate  Is  to  be  meaningful  and  valid  and  In- 
f'lrmatlve  to  the  American  people 

(From  the  W.\,shlngton  Poet.  June  30  19fi4| 
The  Rusk  or  War 
President  Johnson  plainly  Intended  In  his 
Minneapolis  adUre.ss  to  present  a  double  em- 
blem of  American  policy  In  southeast  Asia-  - 
the  emblem  of  the  olive  branch  no  less  than 
•iie  ,heaf  of  arrows  Inescapably,  new.s  ac- 
.  ouiit.'i  fo<:used  on  the  arrows,  because  for 
the  first  time  the  President  has  siild  In  pub- 
lic what  his  aids  have  been  stressing  In 
private  Today,  as  always,"  Mr  Johnson 
said.  "If  a  nation  Is  to  keep  Its  frec<lom  It 
must  be  prepared  to  risk  war  ' 

Assuredly,  the  President  h.is  a  double  pur- 
p<j«e  in  emphasizing  the  very  real  hazard  of 
war  In  southeast  Asia  The  first  Is  to  drive 
home  to  Hanoi  and  Pelplng  the  earnestness 
of  American  warnings,  which  have  already 
been  conveyed  In  a  multitude  of,  other  ways 
.And  the  second  is  to  prepare  American  opin- 
ion for  the  possibility  that  once  again  .Amer- 
ican forces  may  be  Involved  In  a  major  mili- 
tary ventiue  on  the  Asian  mainland 

Yet  If  the  Presidents  mind  was  fixed  on 
the  need  to  make  clear  US  determination, 
his  heart  was  obviously  In  statements  In- 
tended to  make  equally  clear  U  S  restraint 
He  opened  and  closed  with  Biblical  refer- 
ences, and  his  hnal  quotation —  Blessed  are 
the  peacemakers:  for  they  shall  be  called  the 
children  of  God"— was  scarcely  the  theme 
one  would  expect  In  a  purely  bellicose  call  to 
arms 

The  parallel  that  Mr  Johnson  has  In  mind 
In  viewing  southeast  Asia  is  the  Cuban  mis- 
sile crisis  'We  do  not  advance  the  cause 
of  freedom  by  calling  on  the  full  nUght  of 
our  military  to  solve  every  problem,"  he 
said  "We  won  a  great  victory  In  Cuba  be- 
cause we  stood  firm  without  using  force  " 
It  might  be  useful  to  ask,  however,  wheth- 
er this  comparison  does  not  show  the  special 
peril  of  the  present  Impasses  After  all 
throughout  the  Cuban  crisis  the  United 
-States  was  in  constant  direct  contact  with 
Its  Soviet  adversaries:  moreover,  the  con- 
frontation t<xik  place  against  a  clearer  un- 
derstanding of  Soviet  purposes  and  tactics 
K'llned  through  realistic  on-the-spot  ap- 
praisals 

In  dealing  with  Pelplng  and  Hanoi,  the 
United  States  enjoys  no  such  experience  of 
direct  contact  and  must  use  dlplom.itlc  mir- 
rors to  assure  that  signals  from  Washlng- 
t<in  reach  hostile  capitals  "^'hls  Is  one 
melancholy  consequence  of  a  sterile  policy 
of  nonrecognltlon  which  has  cut  us  off  from 
firsthand  knowledge  and  has  m.ide  direct 
cfiinmunlratlon  Impossible 

In  stressing  American  desire  for  peace,  the 
President  must  at  some  time  become  more 
specific  In  demonstrating  that  this  coimtry 
l.'^  willing  to  go  to  a  conference  table  no 
less  than  to  the  battlefield.  If  there  Is  some 
Indication  of  a  desire  for  accommo<latlon  In 
Pelplng  or  Hanoi  It  Is  In  elaborating  Just 
this  fxwsiblUtv  that  the  President  can  draw 
on  the  lessons  fif  the  Cuban  missile  crisis 
For  our  Communl.st  adversaries,  nn  less  than 
ourselves,  must  be  given  a  third  option  be- 
tween the  choices  of  all-out  conflict  or 
wholesale  surr>'nder 


For  He-abts  and  Minds 
Southeast  Asia  has  become  the 
ground  of  American  staying  power  anri°^ 
dom  To  achieve  Its  objectives  ther,  ^ 
United  States  will  require  patience  aJZ 
deternunatlon,  and  wise  and  realistic  i^ 
nlng,  based  upon  knowledge  of  the  are* 
Its  people,  and  devoid  of  wishful  thlnk^ 
To  one  who  has  lived  recently  m  g^ 
east  Asia  much  of  the  discussion  about 
possible  neutralist  solution  of  the  probU! 
there,  derived  from  a  political  settlem^f 
contains  a  go.xl  deal  of  wishful  thlnklnt 
Tlie  hope  for  such  a  solution  seems  to  re^ 
partly  upon  a  belief  In  the  Intimidating  eff^ 
of  our  7th  Fleet,  and  partlv  upon  an  aMumn. 
turn  that  the  schism  In  the  CommunuJ 
world  would  make  the  solution  accepubl*  tc 
both  the  Soviet  Union  and  Communist  Chin 
Tlie  7th  Fleet  undoubtedlv  Is  a  deterrem 
to  Communist  aggression  However,  it  u  fir 
from  certain  that  the  influence  of  Amerlcsc 
p«^^)wer  m  the  Par  East  is  likely  to  pave  the 
way  for  a  political  settlement  in  which  the 
Communist  Chinese  will  Join  so  loni?  a«  th» 
Chinese  are  continuing  to  make  gains  Why 
should  they  negotiate  when.  In  both  Viet- 
nam  and  Laos,  they  are  able  to  keep  us  in  i 
position  which  Is  awkward,  difficult,  and 
dangerous,  to  say  the  least? 

While  the  outcome  of  the  .struede  betwee- 
the  rival  Communist  camps  may  well  stronglt 
Influence  develojiments  m  southeast  Aila 
there  Is  little  support  for  the  belief,  or  hope 
that  Communist  Chinese  expansionism  there 
will  be  reduced  or  postponed— by  the 
ideological  conflict  between  the  Chinese  and 
the  Soviets. 

A  more  logical  expectation  is  that  pf«e$- 
slon  of  some  of  the  siiuthenst  Asian  cni-ntnes 
may  be  even  more  attractive  to  the  Chine«e 
Communists  as  a  means  uf  strengthening 
their  position  vIs-a-vIs  the  Soviets  More- 
over, to  expect  that  a  neutralist  arrangement 
covering  those  small  and  relatively  weak  n«. 
tl<'ns  would  effectively  protect  them  against 
Communist  China  Is  like  expecting  the  !amb« 
TO  lie  securely  with  the  wolf  after  the 
she;)herd  has  left 

Unfortunately,  the  dL-scusslon  of  mlliUry 
alternatives  available  to  us  In  Vietnam  seemi 
to  have  obscured  the  importance  of  the  essen- 
tial objective  there  In  1962.  a  leading  Aslu 
nationalist  leader,  stronttly  and  ardently  antl- 
Communlst.  told  President  Diem  that,  re- 
gardless of  the  amount  of  American  aid 
which  he  might  receive,  the  Communist! 
would  win  In  Vietnam  unless  the  effort  to 
win  the  sympathy  of  the  Vietnamese  people 
for  the  anti-Communist  cau.se  succeeded 

He  pointed  out  that  the  slogan  of  "win- 
ning the  minds  and  hearts  of  the  people"  had 
become  the  watchword  of  the  12-year-lon| 
-struggle  against  Communist  guerrillas  In 
Malaya  and  that  a  longer  time  would  have 
been  needed  to  defeat  the  guerrillas  If  that 
objective  had  not  been  given  top  priority 
by  Malaya's  defenders.  Before  we  face  the 
dangerous  alternatives  of  military  escalation 
or  presenting  the  Communists  with  the  great 
population  and  wealth  of  southeast  Asia— or 
rather  to  avoid  facing  those  alternatives,  we 
should  make  certain  that  every  possible  effort 
has  been  made  to  turn  the  sympathies  of  the 
Vietnamese  people  against  the  Communist! 
Tliat  can  only  be  done  by  the  Vietnamese 
people  themselves,  but  the  training  of  loc«l 
people  to  do  the  Job,  and  the  financing  of  it, 
will   require   outside   assistance 

The  effort  should  be  massive.  It  might 
require  2  years  to  build  the  kind  of  Viet- 
namese peace  corps  that  will  be  needed  and 
more  years  to  produce  the  fruits  of  the  corps' 
efforts,  but  the  cost  In  time,  effort,  and  money 
would  be  negligible  compared  to  the  cost 
and  risk  of  military  escalation 

It  would,  of  course,  be  necessary  to  hold 
the  military  position  and  provide  military 
protection  of  the  country  while  the  mas«lv« 
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^  tn  win  hearts  and  minds  was  being 
'^°^  once  the  tide  against  the  Commu- 
B^'  "  n  to  turn  In  Malaya  the  military 
'^-„^  was  steadily  Increased,  but  It  was 
P"«  regarded  by  such  wise  men  as  Gen. 
•""J^Jiri  Templar,  who  directed  the  entire 
;;,^ueriu.rc"aLpalgn  at  Its  peak,  as  only 

°°fCilar'''v'ew\as  not  always  been  held 
.  the  military  minds  directing  the  struggle 
"•  mstThe  Communists  In  Vietnam  and  the 
**!^uences  are  unpleasantly  evident  today. 
T^er    n   IS  not   too   late   to  profit  from 

,!!.  exoerlence  of  others.  We  should  never 
f'  .  'that  It  is  not  only  victory  In  Vietnam 
'  Mrh  is  important,  but  the  manner  In  which 

,^oJv  I'^on      The   basic   struggle   Is   for 
hearts  and  minds,  not  Just  territory. 
at^^"  C.F.Baldwin. 
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(Prom  the  Christian  Science  Monitor] 
The  Silver  Flash 

Airplanes  are  not  the  solution  to  the 
rs  dilemma  In  Asia.  They  can  help.  Un- 
.  certain  circumstances  they  might  tip 
the  balance  But  they  cannot  occupy  a 
country  Tlu-v  cannot  even  locate  guer- 
'illas  They  are  not  a  primary  method  of 
warf:ireln  Asia.  .   .   ^         ^ 

These  fiictJii  need  to  be  firmly  stated  and 
understood  Tliere  Is  a  grave  danger  that 
'actions  in  Wa-shlngton  led  by  the  Air  Force. 
and  factUms  In  the  country  led  by  those 
who  think  an  easy  show  of  force  would  stop 
Communl-st  China,  will  create  a  delusion: 
that  the  Communists  can  be  stopped  In  a 
nice  safe,  sanitary.  Inexpensive,  gallant 
'ashlon  by  sending  aviators  to  do  the  job. 
A  whilT  of  bombs,  a  flurry  of  air-to-ground 
ncieis  and  the  enemy  would  cave  In. 

There  ts  no  rational  basis  for  this  belief. 
It  is  the  -same  zealous,  uncritical  fascina- 
tion with  the  airplane  that  predicted  vic- 
tories by  air  In  World  War  II  and  the 
Korean  war.  neither  of  which  eventuated. 
In  the  Korean  war  In  particular,  alrpower 
fell  drastically  short  of  predictions.  It  Is 
rastomarv  to  blame  this  on  lack  of  permis- 
sion to  bomb  beyond  the  Yalu.  But  In  tests 
:ike  Operation  Strangle  Where  the  United 
States  had  full  and  uncontested  command 
of  the  air.  It  was  unable  to  stop  the  mount- 
ing by  the  Chinese  of  a  major  and  very 
damaglnc   ground    operation. 

As  for  full  strategic  bombing  of  mainland 
China  that  Is  another  story.  It  would  have 
to  be  Judged  with  another  standard  of 
effectiveness  than  tactical  air  strikes,  and 
In  the  light  of  the  possibility  that  it  would 
launch  World  War  III. 

The  occasion  for  these  statements  Is  a 
dispatch  from  a  correspondent  of  this  news- 
paper In  southeast  Asia.  He  reports  that 
the  CommunLsts  "apparently  are  convinced 
that  the  techniques  they  have  evolved  over 
♦0  vears-  what  they  call  'people's  revolu- 
tionary war' — cannot  be  defeated  no  matter 
how  sophisticated  and  advanced  a  system 
of  weapons  and  military  technology  Is 
brought  to  bear  on  the  struggle." 

This  Ls  the  challenge.  It  was  compared 
by  Henry  Cabot  Lodge  with  having  a  bat- 
tleship and  needing  to  do  a  Job  In  the  desert. 
There  should  be  no  Illusions  about  the  fact 
that  euerrlUa  war  on  the  terms  set  by  the 
Communists  will  take  a  heavy  commitment 
of  re-sources.  ground  and  air.  and  that  no 
bright  flash  of  silver  In  the  air  can  win  a 
quick  victory  and  return  home. 


em  European  allies,  the  Soviet  bloc,  and 
our  conduct  of  arms  control  negotia- 
tions. 

If  an  MLF  treaty  is  to  be  presented  to 
this  body  in  the  near  future,  there  is 
great  need  to  have  an  adequate  discus- 
sion of  the  merits  of  the  proposal  before 
the  time  of  requested  ratification. 

Up  to  now,  there  has  been  little  dis- 
cussion about  the  MLF,  either  in  the 
Congress  or  in  the  press.  Recently,  Mur- 
rey Marder,  the  distinguished  diplo- 
matic correspondent  of  the  Washington 
Post,  wrote  a  worthwhile  feature  on  the 
MLF  which  explored  some  of  the  prob- 
lems connected  with  this  proposal.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  this  article 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 


CREATION  OF  PROPOSED  MULTI- 
LATERAL NUCLEAR  FORCE  (MLP) 
Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  the 
creation  of  the  proposed  Multilateral 
Nuclear  Force  iMLF)  is  a  major  foreign 
policy  stop,  one  which  could  have  last- 
ing effect  on  our  relations  with  our  West- 


[Prom  the  Washington  Post.  July  19.  1964] 
PoLmcs  Can  Burrrr  Nuclear  Fleet — Target 
DATS   roR   Multilateral   Force   Puts    Ma- 
NEUVKRiNC    Between    Europe    and    UNmED 
States  in  Thick  of  Campaign 
(By  Murrey  Marder) 
Out  of  the  Cow  Palace  last  week  came  a 
theme     that     will     reverberate     In     discord 
against  some  of  the   most  sensitive  strings 
of  U.S.  foreign  policy,  Including  Its  nuclear 
strategy. 

That  was  the  Intention  of  Senator  Barry 
M.  Goldwater:  to  present  an  alternative  to 
"me-toolsm"  In  both  domestic  and  foreign 
affairs. 

No  matter  how  American  voters  react  In 
November  to  the  Republican  choice  for  Presi- 
dent and  his  determination  to  launch  a 
bolder,  more-rlsk-taklng  brand  of  foreign 
policy.  Senator  Goldwater's  nomination  It- 
self may  have  some  effect  on  the  current 
policies  of  America's  allies. 

Since    World    War    II.    American    political 
nominations    have     little     Impact     on     the 
world's  foreign  policies.    Even  after  the  sub- 
sequent election,  because  of  "me-toolsm."  or 
what  others  prefer  to  call  "bipartisanship," 
friend  and  foe  alike  usually  expect  no  dras- 
tic upsets  If  the  White  House  changes  hands. 
That  assumption  Is  now  gone. 
the  long  view 
No  matter  how  convinced  they  may  be  that 
President  Johnson  will  win  reelection,  for- 
eign offices  around  the  world  now  are  obliged 
to  take  a  more  serious  look  at  Senator  Gold- 
water's  candidacy.     They  may  well  conclude 
that  his  nomination  alone  will  have  no  great 
impact   on   American   policy   but   they   un- 
doubtedly will  be  reexamining  their  positions 
on  ventures  that  would  take  years  to  develop. 
A  current  major  project  fits  that  classifi- 
cation, although  few  Americans  have  more 
than  the  haziest  notion  of  It.     One  simple 
reason  Is  its  ofBclal  name,  Multilateral  Nu- 
clear Force  (MLF).  which  opponents  deride 
as  a  multilateral  nuclear  "farce." 

Despite  the  bureaucratlcally  obscure  title. 
the  plan  touches  the  nerve  ends  of  West 
Germany's  nuclear  future:  Britain's,  Italy's. 
and  other  European  nations'  political  and 
military  evolution;  the  development  of  the 
North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization:  the 
struggle  between  the  United  States  and 
French  President  De  Gaulle  over  the  shape 
of  Western  Europe  and  Its  relationship  to 
the  United  States,  and  the  prospects  for 
East-West  arms  control  and  disarmament. 


twenty-five  nuclear  warships 
All  this  Is  Imbedded  In  a  debate  that  has 
been  going  on  for  4  years  In  allied  foreign 
offices  over  the  creation  of  a  fleet  of  25  sur- 
face ships  armed  with  200  nuclear-tipped 
Polaris  missiles,  to  be  Jointly  financed, 
manned,  controlled,  and  operated  by  those 


allied  nations  that  can  be  Induced  to  Join. 
It  would  be  assigned  to  NATO's  defense. 

Its  cost  would  be  about  $2.5  billion  to 
launch,  about  $160  million  a  year  to  operate, 
with  the  United  States  and  West  Germany 
as  the  main  contributors. 

It  Is  a  "first  step"  plan.  On  that  one 
point,  Its  supporters  and  critics  agree.  They 
disagree  totally  on  what  It  Is  a  first  step 
toward. 

Its  advocates  now  have  the  positive  sup- 
port of  President  Johnson,  Secretary  of  State 
Dean  Rusk,  and  all  the  machinery  of  the 
U.S.  Government,  plus  the  backing  of 
many  of  the  leaders  of  Western  Europe. 
They  see  It  as  a  force  for  Atlantic  unity  and 
as  a  way  of  checking  the  spread  of  nuclear 
weapons  by  assuaging  any  German  military 
appetite  for  a  greater  voice  In  the  use  of 
nuclear  power.  They  believe  that  It  will 
accomplish  other  long-range  gains  without 
risk  to  other  nations. 

Its  critics,  here  and  abroad,  are  not  orga- 
nized and  are  relatively  weak,  but  they  are 
counting  on  British  and  Italian  hesitation 
over  the  plan  and  they  hope  affirmatively 
to  build  a  backfire  on  Capitol  Hill  that  will 
cause  President  Johnson  at  least  to  delay  It. 
To  these  opponents,  who  Include  foreign 
policy,  scientific  and  military  specialists  and 
political  leaders  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic, 
Including  Johnson  administration  officials 
who  are  now  in  a  distinct  minority,  the 
mixed-manned  nuclear  fleet  could  do  exactly 
the  opposite  of  what  Its  supporters  claim. 

They  say  that  it  Is  more  likely  to  Inten- 
sify than  diminish  German  and  other  nuclear 
anibitions,  to  hasten  the  fragmentation  of 
the  Atlantic  Alliance,  to  damage  arms  con- 
trol and  disarmament  prospects,  to  Impede 
the  growth  of  national  independence  Inside 
the  Soviet  bloc  and  to  cause  other  harm. 

What  makes  this  backstage  Allied  debate  of 
special  consequence  now  Is  the  time  factor. 
Orginally  a  mere  suggestion  by  Presidents 
Elsenhower  and  Kennedy,  the  plan  got  more 
active  Kennedy  backing  after  the  1962  Anglo- 
American  conference  at  Nassau  and  De 
Gaulle's  subsequent  rejection  of  British  entry 
Into  the  Common  Market. 

As  one  American  critic  puts  It,  the  MLP 
"made  the  long  leap  from  the  technical  to 
the  policy  level"  when,  "to  counter  De  Gaulle, 
the  United  Stetes  felt  obliged  to  assert  Its 
leadership,  especially  In  the  ultrasensitive 
polltlcomllltary  area  where  De  Gaulle  him- 
self might  move." 

Last  month,  the  communique  Issued  after 
President  Johnson's  meeting  \?lth  West  Ger- 
man Chancellor  Ludwlg  Erhard  set  an 
official  target  date:  to  try  to  get  the  MLF 
pact  ready  for  signature  "by  the  end  of  the 
year"  so  it  might  be  presented  to  Congress 
In  1965  as  a  treaty  or  In  other  legislative 
form. 

LESS  than  a  solution 

Since  October  1963.  a  working  group  repre- 
senting the  United  States,  West  Germany, 
Britain,  Italy,  Holland,  Greece  and  Turkey 
has  been  examining  the  plan  In  Paris.  Addi- 
tional political  talks  have  gone  on  In  Wash- 
ington and  other  capitals. 

None  of  these  nations  Is  officially  com- 
mitted to  It  but  support  for  It  is  growing 
steadily,  not  as  a  cure-all  but,  as  one  crltlc- 
turned-supporter  described  It,  "as  the  least 
damaging  way  of  mitigating  the  absence  of 
a  solution." 

Some  would  join,  notably  West  Germany, 
because  of  deep  belief  In  It.  Others,  like 
Britain,  might  Join  only  to  avoid  missing  the 
boat.  They  would  want  to  prevent  Germany 
from  being  Its  dominant  European  partner. 
Still  others  are  Interested  for  a  combination 
of  these  reasons. 

This  creates  what  amounts  to  an  Interna- 
tional squeeze  play  on  Joining.  If  Britain 
does  not  Join,  or  If  Italy  does  not,  the  plan 
will   go  ahead   anyway,   American  planners 
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maintain.  They  also  would  like  to  raise  the 
ant«  In  tbia  diplomatic  poker  game  by  sug- 
gesting that  the  United  States  might  go 
ahead  without  both  Britain  and  Italy  But 
that  la  not  official  policy 

The  critical  maneuvering  period  between 
now  and  the  end  of  the  year  will  parallel  the 
presidential  election  campaign,  and  this  co- 
incidence Is  Important  because  the  ultimate 
shape  of  the  mixed-minned  fleet  riepends  on 
long-range  American  fnr*gn  policy 

THE   QUESTION   or    A    VETO 

Initially,  at  least,  the  United  States  would 
have  a  veto  over  the  vise  of  the  rteefs  nuclear 
weapona.  because  they  could  be  rtred  only  by 
unanimous  agreement  But  Mr.  Johnson 
said  aa  Vice  President  that  'evolution  of  this 
fleet  toward  European  control  as  Europe 
marches  toward  unity.  Is  by  n(5  means 
excluded." 

Administration  officials  have  assured  con- 
gressional leaders,  however,  that  ultimate 
surrender  of  the  American  veto  has  never 
been  even  Implied.  There  are  other  wavs 
of  widening  European  control  without  touch- 
ing the  veto,  they  have  noted 

Now  with  Senator  (Joidw^ter  h  nominee 
political  charges  that  he  is  irresponsible 
and  "shoots  from  the  hip"  tend  to  under- 
line among  Europeans  De  Oaulles  charges 
that  American  foreign  policy  Is  unpredict- 
able. This  reaction  U  bothering  administra- 
tion officials 

Senator  CtoIow^rFR  has  made  .some  crit- 
icism of  the  MLP  concept  uf  a  nuclear  force 
with  mixed  crews,  but  he  hits  not  vet  been 
briefed  on  it  by  MLF  proponents  He  ad- 
vocates a  direct  N.\TO  nuclear  force  under 
NATO's  Supreme  Commander  in  Europe. 
who  la  an  American  Neverthele.'is  his  varia- 
ble comments  about  giving  NATO  greater 
authority  to  fire  tactical  nuclear  weapons. 
and  his  remark  that  Germany  might  have 
won  both  World  Wars  with  stron,<e!-  mili- 
tary leadership,  rnghten  Europeans  even 
some  who  want  more  authority  over  nuclear 
weapons. 

It  la  not  odd  that  Senator  Goldw\ters 
position  on  the  MLF  Is  not  well  known. 
One  Congressman  who  has  followed  It  close- 
ly estimates  that  not  more  than  a  dozen 
Members  in  both  Hou.ses  have  more  than 
a  superflclai  knowledtje  of  the  plan,  althcjugh 
administration  otflcUus  say  that  congres- 
sional leaders  and  members  of  key  commit- 
tees have  been  briefed  on  It.  along  with  a 
number  of  other  Senators  and  Representa- 
tives. 

Critics  charge  that  a  small,  determined 
"cabal  of  fanatics"  pushed  the  plan  through 
the  Government  It  is  a  fact  that  the  MLP 
enthusiasts  were  spanked  by  the  White 
House  for  overselling  the  plan  last  spring 
But  In  April.  President  Johnson  gave  the 
MLF  the  go-ahead  He  overr'Xle  the  Arn»a 
Control  and  Disarmament  .\t?encv  s  concern 
about  its  effect  on  arms  control  negotia- 
tions with  the  Soviet  Union.  On  balance, 
the  President  ruled,  thoee  ml.sglvlngs  were 
outweighed  by  political  and  military  argu- 
ments  for  trying   to  create   the   force 

Instead  of  belm?  slipped  through  the  Gov- 
ernment by  the  suite  Department.  Its  pro- 
ponents Insist,  the  plan  received  unusual 
study  by  three  administrations  Its  original 
formulators  or  advocates  Included  three 
former  or  present  members  of  what  Is  now 
the  State  Department  Policy  Planning  Coun- 
cil: Robert  R  Bowie,  now  Director  for  the 
Center  for  International  Affairs  at  Harvard 
University;  Gerard  C  Smith,  now  in  charge 
of  MLP  negotiations,  and  W.alt  W  Rostow. 
present  head  of  the  policy  staff 

In  addition,  prime  movers  Included  Henry 
D.  Owens,  deputy  to  Rostow.  Livingston  T 
Merchant,  former  special  negotiator  for 
MLF:  Foy  D.  Kohler.  now  Ambassador  to 
Moscow;  J.  Robert  Schaetzel.  Deputy  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  State  for  European  Af- 
fairs; and  Under  Secretary  of  State  George 
W.  BlOL 


At  the  Defense  Department,  the  principal 
early  advocate  was  the  late  Adm  Claude  V 
Rlcketts  His  name  si»n\  will  be  given  to 
the  U  S  S  B'.ddle.  the  Navy's  nonnuclear 
gulded-mlssile  destroyer  The  ship  Is  be- 
ing u.sed  ro  demonstrate  the  fe:^lblllty  of 
nianr.ir:.:  vessels  with  cews  of  several  na- 
tions, overcoming  the  complexities  of  dif- 
fering food  training,  and  other  national 
characteristics 

The  Idea  of  a  mixed-manned  nuclear  fleet 
developed  bec.iuse  of  a  nUUtary  problem,  but 
its  motivation  was  and  Is  mainly  political. 
The  concept  orotie  from  a  request  by  the  then 
Supreme  Allied  Conimander  In  Evirope.  Gen 
Laurts  E  Norstad.  f>r  medlum-ranpe  nuclear 
ml.ssiles  u>  counter  Soviet  nuclear  missiles 
aimetl  at  Europe. 

Instead  of  agreeing  to  that  request  by  ex- 
tend; nt;  '>i>>  "two  key"  system  under  w.hlch 
tactical,  or  smaller  battlefield,  nuclear  weat)- 
Dfus  are  operated  by  NATO  members,  witli  the 
United  States  controlling  the  nuclear  w;u-- 
headd.  the  MLF  seab<»r:ie  ileet  wivs  conceived 

The  real  American  military  preference  w;i8. 
and  still  Is.  on  purely  miliuary  grounds,  to 
meet  the  Soviet  medium-range  missile  chal- 
lenge with  the  huge  AmerU*an  strategic  nu- 
clear arsenal  However,  to  offset  what  Amer- 
ican diplomats  fore.siw  .ta  inevit.ibly  rising 
protests  against  US  military  domination  of 
the  alliance,  the  political  palliative  of  MLF 
was  offered 

With  Italy  interested  In  Joining  It.  but  pre- 
ix-cupled  with  internal  political  W'>ea.  tne 
MLF'3  future  can  turn  on  the  outcome  of  the 
British  election  In  October  Britain  s  I,ab<>r 
Party,  favored  to  win.  Is  on  record  as  opposed 
to  contmulni?  the  British  nuclear  force  r.r 
Joining  the  .\ILF  It  advtK-ates  combining 
Britain's  nuclear  strike  capacity  In  a  NATO 
force 

But  American  '>flnclal.s  believe  that  Labor 
Party  Leader  Harold  Wilson  may  change  his 
position  after  exploring  other  choices. 
Britain's  Conservative  government  has  sug- 
gested expanding  the  MLP  by  adding  Uj  It 
land-based  American  Pershing  missiles  now 
In  NATO  and  the  projx*.ed  British  TSR  2  and 
American  TFX  supersonic  nuclear  strike 
pUines 

The  United  Suttes  has  agreed  to  a  Joint 
study  of  the  offer  but  there  are  strong  sus- 
picions here  that  London  may  be  engaged 
In  a  delaying  action 

One  specialist  In  this  polltlcal-mllltary- 
psychologlcal  maze.  Henry  A  Kissinger,  an 
MLP  opponent,  recently  wrote  "The  novelty 
of  modern  weapons  systems  gives  the  dis- 
putes a  metaphysical.  alni'«st  theologlciil. 
cast." 

The  Washlngton-bo-sed  Council  for  a  Liv- 
able World,  campaigning  against  t.he  .MLP. 
charged  in  a  pap)er  by  John  .Sllard  that  the 
MLP  "goes  Uni  far"  to  "meet  the  present 
concern  of  our  allies"  while  It  la  "Inade- 
quate'    t*3   meet   their   long-term  aspirations 

On  the  p-iwerful  pro-MLP  side  however, 
the  Influential  Action  Committee  for  the 
United  States  of  Eurtxpe.  headed  by  Je»in 
.M  jnnet  a  leader  in  trans,itlantlc  unity,  has 
lauded  the  MU  as  a  major  contribution  to 
the  present  "ci^>nfused  and  difficult"  situa- 
tion In  Europe 

Despite  the  metaphysical  .>r  theol<.>glcal 
nature  of  the  arguments.  If  the  proposal  Is 
sent  to  Capitol  Hill  by  a  reelected  President 
Johnson,  the  ^xlds  will  he  with  it  But  first 
It  must  wt«ather  the  [xjlUlcal  uncertainties 
lan  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic 


REVIEW  OF  SENATOR  FUI^RIGHTS 
BOOK:  'OLD  MYTHS  AND  NEW 
REALITIES" 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  the 
Sunday,  Auf?ust  2.  1964,  book  review  sec- 
tion of  the  Washington  Post  carries  an 
excellent  review  of  Senator  Pulbrights 


new  book  entitled  "Old  Myths  ann  v 
Realities."  The  reviewer.  Mr  RoS 
Steel,  contends  that  Senator  Pduwcr,? 
recent  foreign  policy  speeches  whS 
comprise  the  bulk  of  the  book  h* 
"opened  tlie  gates  of  free  discussion  Ij 
all  the  tired  old  verities  of  the  cold  wtr- 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  th. 
review  be  printed  at  this  point  in  thi 
Congressional  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  revtwr 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Rxcou 
as  follows : 

Old  Myths  and  New  Reautiis 
(By  Ronald  Steel) 

("Old  Myths  and  New  Realities:  And  Other 
Cmunentarles,"  by  Senator  J  w  Fvisticm 
R  mdom  House;  144  pages;  $3  95,  paperbound 
$1  45.1 

In  four  eloquent  e.s.says,  drawn  tna 
speech*^  he  has  delivered  In  the  Senate  du,. 
Ing  the  past  year.  Senator  Fulbbioht  haj 
opened  the  gates  of  free  discussion  on  til 
the  tired  old  verities  of  the  cold  war.  He 
has  m:ide  dissent  not  only  respectable  one* 
again,  but  even  Imperative  as  Americana  trj 
to  grapple  with  the  new  realities  of  a  nd- 
Ically  changed  world 

In  an  impassioned  plea  for  political  real. 
Ism  Ft-i.bright  has  asked  us  to  recognize  thai 
many  of  the  things  we  have  Im.aglned  to  b« 
"self-evident  truths"  are  not  truths  at  all, 
but  simply  attitudes  which  no  longer  explain 
the  facts  Tlie  most  dubious  of  the  " 'lelf- 
evident  truths'  of  the  ix^stwar  era — that,  Jub 
as  the  Presklent  resides  In  W;whlngton  and 
the  Pope  In  Rome,  the  Devil  resides  la- 
mutably  In  Moscow" —  Is  perhaps  the  hardtR 
one  to  shake,  for  on  it  hinges  all  the  aMump- 
tlons  that  have  governed  our  diplomacy  and 
dominated  our  national  life  for  nearly  t*o 
decades  It  Is  for  our  own  sake  that  Senator 
Pt'LBRiGHT  urges  us  to  drop  the  myth  "thai 
every  Communist  state  Is  an  unmitigated 
evil  and  a  relentless  enemy  of  the  free  world" 
and  to  accept  the  reality  that  "some  Com- 
munist regimes  pose  a  threat  to  the  tm 
world  while  others  jxjse  little  or  none." 

By  challenging  some  of  the  most  tlretooi 
platitudes  with  which  we  have  been  burden- 
ing our  dlplomac-y  and  our  personal  vocabo- 
larles  during  these  long  years  of  the  cold 
war,  he  has  cle<u-ly  triggered  the  tonifn 
policy  debate  that  was  his  intention.  Whlli 
the  wheels  of  Innovation  grind  slowly,  olBclal 
Washington  can  never  be  quite  so  complacent 
as  It  was  before  Senator  Pclbrioht  rose  In 
the  Senate  List  March  25  to  charge  that  ui 
nation  "We  are  confronted  with  a  complei 
and  fluid  world  situation,  and  we  are  not 
adapting  ourselves  to  It.  We  are  cllnglnf 
to  old  myths  In  the  face  of  new  reallUea, 
and  we  are  seeking  to  escape  the  contr•dl^ 
tlons  by  narrowing  the  permissible  bound* o( 
public  discussion,  by  relegating  an  Increaalnc 
number  of  Ideas  and  viewpoints  to  a  growlaf 
category  of  'unthinkable  thoughts'." 

Those  words  have  already  become  part  <t 
the  national  political  vocabulary,  as  the  tor- 
tuous reappraisal  of  American  foreign 
p<3Ucy--stlmulated  In  large  part  by  the  8en»- 
tor's  shock  tactics — slowly  seeps  through  tlx 
cloistered  halls  of  the  E>epartment  of  Stste 
That  key  speech,  from  which  this  voiuax 
draws  Its  title,  has  been  Joined  to  thrat 
others — dealing  with  national  security,  tbi 
Gaullist  challenge,  and  the  cold  war  In  Am*- 
Ican  life — by  an  alert  publisher  who  bii 
saved  them  from  the  oblivion  of  the  Co«- 
ORESsioNAi.  Record  and  who  has  had  the  goirf 
sense  to  bring  out  a  companion  paperbsct 
edition  that  puts  them  within  the  resell  of 
everyone. 

Among  the  "unthinkable  thoughti' 
singled  out  by  Senator  FuLsaicHT  are  tbi 
"fact  that  the  boycott  policy  is  a  faihw 
as  an  Instrument  for  bringing  about  the  M 
of  the  Castro  regime,"  that  "the  hlstotlMl 
odds  are  probably  against  the  prospect  at  * 
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^,,  -oclal  revolution"  in  Latin  America. 
f^'^l^lse  not  really  "two  China*'  but 
^'  'f,  mainland  China,  and  that  it  1b 
^'L'^v  communists  and  Ukely  to  remain 
^'^  ".L  fSilte  future."  and  that  "the 
*  ^*,  ?nlon  though  still  a  most  formidable 
S^:!!!^;  has  ceased  to  be  toUlly  and  Im- 
•^'^  hostile  to  the  West." 
P^^^hTE  were  not  enough  for  a  timid 
-^hineton  bureaucracy  and  a  Congress  still 
^^gton  ^^^    ..3  dragons,  he  haa 

"•n  suggested  that  we  question  "the  master 
"!f>,  of  the  cold  war"-that  the  "Commu- 
■".^r  bloc  is  a  monolith  composed  of  gov- 
"^Ipnts  which  are  not  really  governments 
'"'T  but  organized  conspiracles-'-and. 
!ir»^w  most  relevantly  of  all,  that  the 
P*^  .an  ,>eoole  must  "come  to  terms,  at 
r'wTh  ^^rJealUles  of  a  world  In  which 
Suier  good  nor  evil  is  absolute  •• 

nwDlte  all  this  heady  Iconoclasm.  J.  Wa- 
„.Vfui.bright  is  no  phrase-throwing  radl- 
\r  Former  Rhodes  scholar,  university  pres- 
M.nt    veteran  of  20  years  In  Congress,  and 
''^w  chairman  of  the  Senate  Po^lK^Rfl^" 
uaoa  committee,  he  Is  a  man  of  calm  tem- 
!tr    exquiMte  manners,  and  eminent   mod- 
^»tlon      Yet    he    Is    a    man    who    is   deeply 
3ed  bv  what  he  believes  to  be  a  failure 
^f  American  practicality:  a  failure  abroad  to 
TdaDt  to  the  world  as  it  is  rather  than  as  we 
would  like  It  to  be;   a  failure  here  at  home 
wdeal  wlththe  urgent  social  problema  that 
tM-eaten  American  democracy  far  more  than 
the  irrelevant   Ideology  of   communism. 

It  is  with  evident  reluctance  and  even  a 
twinge  of   sadness    that   Senator   Fulbrioht 
holds  the  mirror  of  reflection  to  our  portrait 
of  national  virtues,  for  he  is  a  patriot  whose 
sensibilities   are   clearly    pained    by   our   in- 
abUlty  to  live  up  to  our  Ideals.     "In  a  per- 
verse  wav  '    he    comments    in    a   disturbing 
essay  on  the  cold  war  in  American  life,  "we 
have  grown  rather  attached  to  the  cold  war. 
It  occupies  us   with   a  seemingly  clear  and 
simple  challenge  from  outside  and  diverts  us 
from  problems    here   at   home   which   many 
Americans  would  rather  not  try  to  solve."    If 
the  image   that  emerges  from  this  scrutiny 
ol  Amencan  life  and  diplomacy  is  not  always 
a  flattering  one.  It  Is  all  the  more  worthy  of 
our  attention,  for  these  are  the  reflections 
of  a  man  who  has  thought  long  and  deeply 
about  the  problems  facing  this  Nation,  who 
is  worried  bv  much  of  what  he  has  seen,  and 
who  has  had  the  courage  to  say  what  he 
believes. 

In  deliberately  setting  out  to  tell  \1B  that 
we  don't  really  know  much  of  what  we  think 
we  know.  Senator  Pm^sRioHT  steps  on  a  great 
many  sensitive  toes.  Not  everyone  will  find 
It  easy  to  accept  his  view  that  the  near  hys- 
teria that  has  afflicted  many  Americans  over 
Cuba  comes  more  from  wounded  pride  than 
anything  else,  or  even  his  observation  that  If 
Cuba  were  to  sink  below  the  Caribbean  to- 
morrow, and  If  Moscow  were  suddenly  and 
miraculously  to  recall  all  of  Its  agents  In  the 
Western  Hemisphere,  much  of  Latin  America 
would  stni  be  agitated  by  unrest,  radicalism. 
and  revolution.  But  these  are  simple  truths, 
and  It  iB  time  someone  of  Senator  Pm.BBiGHT's 
suture  had  the  courage  to  state  them 
plainly. 

One  cannot  help  but  wish  that  the  Senator 
had  applied  some  of  his  admirable  Iconoclasm 
t-o  the  crisis  In  southeast  Asia  where  he  be- 
lieves that  we  have  no  choice  but  to  support 
the    South     Vietnamese     Government    and 
Army,  however  Inept  and  deprived  of  its  own 
people's  allegiance — a  counsel  which  does  not 
seem  to  accord  with  the  Senator's  warning, 
In  another  context,  against  our  tendency  to 
place  excessive  faith  in  military  solutions  to 
political    problems.      One    might    also    wish 
that  In  his  enthusiasm  for  an  Atlantic  com- 
munity built  upon  NATO.  Senator  Pulbmoht 
might    entertain    the    poeslblUty    that    the 
Oaulllst    vision    of    a    confederated    Exirope 
with  Its  doors  open  to  the  satellites  la  not 
necessarily  profoundly  reactionary  In  the  hla- 
torlcal  sense;  or.  Indeed,  that  current  French 


policy  may  be  based  on  something  more  than 
an  excess  of  pride  and  assertiveness. 

But  everyone  has  his  o'wn  conception  of  the 
new  realities,  and  Senator  Fulbhight's  pur- 
pose In  demolishing  some  old  myths  was  not 
to  Inspire  total  agreement  but  to  unblock  the 
clogged  channels  of  our  thinking  and  our 
diplomacy.  In  these  eleganUy  phrased  and 
bitlngly  heretical  essays  he  has  made  his 
point  brilliantly,  and  no  thoughtful  reader  Is 
likely  to  put  down  this  slim  volume  of  politi- 
cal dynamite  without  quesUoning  a  good 
many  of  the  self-evident  truths  he  has  al- 
ways taken  for  granted. 

For  that  matter,  no  one  who  reads  these 
essays  can  help  but  speculate  on  the  political 
future  of  a  man  whose  views  on  foreign  af- 
fairs are  scrutinized  by  the  world  press  as 
though    they    were    semiofficial    pronounce- 
ments of   the  U.S.  Ctovernment,  and  whose 
talents  have  long  seemed  to  call  for  an  outlet 
closer  to  the  heart  of  foreign  policymaking 
than  the  Senate.     But  such  speculation  Im- 
mediately raises  the  question  of  whether  Sen- 
ator   POLBRiGHT's    clvll    rights    rccord,    reaf- 
firmed only  a  few  weeks  ago  by  his  negative 
vote  on  the  civil  rights  bill,  might  not  com- 
promise his  role  as  a  potential  architect  of 
the  Nation's  diplomacy.     While  such  things 
its  stature  in  the  world  community  are  hard 
to  measure,  it  seems  unlikely  that  Senator 
PULBRiGHT's    has    been    diminished    by    his 
stand  on  civil  rights  for  the  simple  reason 
that  most  people  understand  perfectly  well 
that  his  votes  on  this  issue  are  dictated  by 
the  reality  of  Arkansas  politics.     So  long  as 
he  represents  the  voters   of  that  Southern 
SUte  Senator  Fulbright  Is  likely  to  be  torn 
by  the  conflicting  demands  of  equity  and  po- 
litical realism,  a  conflict  which.  Judging  from 
the  final  pages  of  this  book,  is  as  troubling  to 
him  as  to  his  admirers.    It  would  be  a  self- 
defeaUng  logic,  Indeed,  that  would  deprive 
the  Nation  of  Senator  Fm^aicHr's  wisdom  in 
forging  an  enlightened  diplomacy  because  of 
a  principle  he  could  challenge  only  by  com- 
mitting political  suicide. 

In  reexamining  the  stale  slogans  of  the  cold 
war   Senator  Ftti-bright  reveals  not  only  the 
mind  of  a  great  statesman,  but  something 
even  more  rare,  the  heart  of  a  public  philoso- 
pher who  has  the  courage  to  question  the 
massive   diversion    of   energy    and   resources 
from  the  creative  pursuits  of  civilized  society 
to  the  conduct  of  a  costly  and  Interminable 
struggle  for  world  power,  who  has  the  hu- 
manity to  ask  why  it  Is  that  so  much  of  the 
energy  and  Intelligence  that  men  could  use 
to  make  life  better  for  themselves  is  used  in- 
stead to  make  life  difficult  and  painful  for 
other  men.  and  who  has  the  wisdom  to  re- 
mind us  that  we  must  dare  to  think  about 
unthinkable  things  because  when  things  be- 
come unthinkable,  thinking  stops  and  action 
becomes  mindless. 


Believing  that  his  letter  is  an  im- 
portant contribution  to  the  national  de- 
bate of  1964,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  it  be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Congressional  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 


THE  THEODORE  ROOSEVELT  TRADI- 
TION AND  CAMPAIGN  OF  1964 
Mr   McGOVERN.    Mr.  President,  to- 
day's New  York  Times  carries  arid  inter- 
esting, incisive  letter  written  by  Prof. 
■William  Harbaugh.  chairman  of  the  de- 
partment of  history  at  BuckneU  Univer- 
sity, and  one  of  the  Nation's  leading  au- 
thorlUes  on  Theodore  Roosevelt.    In  his 
letter.  Professor  Harbaugh  comments  on 
the  analysis  advanced  by  another  writer, 
who  has  compared  the  views  of  Senator 

OOLDWATER      With     thOSC      Of      ThCOdOrC 

I  was  privlllged  to  attend  graduate 
school  with  Professor  Harbaugh  at 
Northwestern  University,  following 
World  War  H.  I  Imow  him  as  a  personal 
friend,  and  I  admire  him  as  one  of  the 
Nation's  most  respected  younger  his- 
torians. 


[From  the  New  York  Times,  Aug.  3.  1964] 

GOLDWATEE    NOT     SECOND    T.R.— THUR    VIKWS 

ON    Domestic   and   Foreign   Affaibs   Con- 
trasted 

( The  writer  is  chairman  of  the  Department 
of  History.  BuckneU  University,  and  the  au- 
thor of  "Power  and  Responsibility:  The  Life 
and  Times  of  Theodore  Roosevelt.") 
To  the  EorroR : 

The  effort  of  Hamilton  Pish  in  his  letter 
of  July  23  to  link  Senator  Goldwateb  with 
Theodore  Roosevelt  is  a  disservice  to  history. 
Whatever  Senator  Goldwater  stands  for, 
there  is  no  question  of  what  Theodore  Roose- 
velt stood  for  once  he  conquered  the  Sttirm 
und  Drsmg  Impulses  of  his  youth:  He  stood 
for  a  foreign  policy  based  on  a  shrewd  and 
realistic  assessment  of  our  own  and  our  po- 
tential adversaries'  power;  and  he  stood  for 
a  domestic  policy  grounded  on  the  realiza- 
tion that  the  rise  of  a  nationwide  communi- 
cations and  Industrial  system  made  the  ex- 
pansion of  Federal  power  envisioned  by  Alex- 
ander Hamilton  and  Chief  Justice  John 
Marshall  as  desirable  as  it  was  inevitable. 

The  great  issue  in  foreign  affairs  during 
Roosevelt's  Presidency  was  American  rela- 
tions with  Japan.  On  this.  If  not  always  on 
the  minor  Issues.  Roosevelt  worked  quietly 
for  an  accommodation  of  Interests. 

ROOSEVELT     AND     JAPAN 

He  silenced  west  coast  demsigogs  by 
negotiating  a  gentleman's  agreement  on  Im- 
migration. He  recognized  Japanese  "svize- 
rainty  over"  Korea  in  return  for  Japan's 
disavowal  of  designs  on  the  Philippines. 
And  he  recognized  Japanese  economic 
ascendancy  in  Manchuria  In  return  for  little 
more  than  Japan's  good  will. 

After  he  left  office  he  urged  President  Taft 
at  least  twice  to  abandon  commercial  ambi- 
tions in  Manchuria  and  China — to  give  up. 
in  effect,  the  Open  Door— in  exchange  for 
Japanese  concessions  on  Immigration. 

Roosevelt's  domestic  policies  were  even 
more  incompatible  with  Goldwaterlsm.  His 
first  annual  message  sounded  the  deathknell 
on  States  rights,  and  an  avalanche  of  later 
messages  and  actions  virtually  burled  them. 
Roosevelt  perceived  that  opponents  of  hlB 
plan  to  put  all  big  business  under  Federal 
control  were  Invoking  Stetes  rights  "because 
they  do  not  venture  to  express  their  real 
wish,  which  Is  that  there  shall  be  no  control 

at  a""  ^      .^ 

He  defended  his  calls  for  steeply  graduated 

Income  (eventually  90  percent)  and  Inherit- 
ance taxes  with  statements  that  "no  amount 
of  charity  in  spending  [Ill-won]  fortunes 
•  •  •  compensates  for  misconduct  In  mak- 
ing them,"  and  that  huge  fortunes  "rarely  do 
good  and  •  •  •  often  do  harm  to  those 
who  inherit  them." 

And  he  flailed  juries  for  failing  to  send 
reputable  businessmen  to  Jail  "for  doing 
what  the  business  community  has  unhappUy 
grown  to  recognize  as  weU-nlgh  normal  In 
business." 

goldwater 'S     STAND    ON     TVA 

Senator  Goldwater 's  attitude  toward  the 
TVA  contrasts  still  more  sharply  with  TJl.'s 
basic  views.  Roosevelt  beUeved  passionately 
that  the  Nation's  natural  resources  belonged 
to  all  the  people,  that  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment should  foster  multipurpose  river  valley 
developments  (he  vetoed  a  bUl  In  1903  that 
would  have  opened  MuKle  Shoals  to  piece- 
meal private  development),  and  that  the 
utilities  monopoly  was  "the  most  threatening 
which  has  ever  appeared." 
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Nor  can  the  Ooldwater  wing  of  the  OOP 
take  succor  In  TJl's  poetpresldentlal  do- 
mestic policies.  In  1912  Roosevelt  stormed 
out  of  the  Republican  Party  with  the  asser- 
tion that  It  had  become  "the  cause  of  the 
political  bosses  aiid  of  special  privilege  In  the 
biiBlneaa  world  " 

And  In  1918.  after  calling  for  farm  sub- 
sidies, public  housing  and  social  security,  he 
vainly  warned  the  Republicans  against  al- 
lowing "the  Romanoffs  of  our  social  and 
Industrial  world"  to  return  to  power 

William  H   Harbauch. 

amuORD.   CONV  .  July   23.   1964. 


BANK    FAILURES 


Mr.  ROBERTSON  Mr  President.  In 
view  of  the  fact  that  the  Federal  Deposit 
Insurance  Corporation  now  carries  in- 
surance on  approximately  $180  billion  of 
bank  deposits,  and  has  built  up  a  fund  of 
$2.7  billion  with  which  to  meet  liabilities, 
I — as  one  of  the  early  sponsors  of  that 
helpful  leiiislation — have  carefully 
watched  the  rapid  expansion  of  bank 
credit  during  a  rather  mrlationar>'  [)eriod 
of  some  20  years,  with  a  view  to  ascer- 
taining whether  our  Insured  banks  are 
being  safely  operated  and  whether  the 
premium  they  pay  for  the  Insurance  of 
deposits  up  to  $10,000  is  enoush  to  make 
the  insurance  fund  actuarially  sound.  I 
am  gratified  to  report  to  the  Senate  that. 
on  the  whole,  insured  banks  of  this  Na- 
tion are  well  manayed  and  are  in  a  sound 
condition;  and  that  when  a  failure  oc- 
curs, it  is  the  exceptKMi  that  proves  the 
rule  of  good  management 

The  closing  of  the  PYontier  Bank,  in 
Covelo.  Calif.,  on  Friday.  July  31,  marks 
the  fifth  bank  failure  tliis  year,  and  the 
third  in  the  past  30  days  I  have  re- 
viewed every  one  of  these  failures  with 
Chairman  Joseph  W  Barr,  of  the  Fed- 
eral Deposit  Insurance  Corporation,  as 
they  have  occurred  In  every  instance, 
the  failure  has  involved  a  relatively  small 
bank  that  has  experienced  a  recent  shift 
of  either  control  or  manasement,  and 
sometimes  both  It  is  not  yet  clear 
whether  these  banks  failed  because  of  in- 
experienced manairement  or  whether 
they  were  "raided  '  I  shall  leave  Uiat 
for  the  courts  to  determine. 

What  I  do  want  to  make  clear  today 
is  that,  in  my  opinion,  these  failures  do 
not  reflect  in  the  sli<-,'htest  on  the  basic 
strength  and  vitality  of  the  commercial 
banking  system  of  the  United  States. 

Perhaps  there  is  a  problem  connected 
with  the  sudden  chant^'es  of  control,  and 
the  House  Banking  and  Currency  Com- 
mittee is  preparing  to  consider  proposed 
legislation  giving  the  regulatory  agencies 
information  In  this  particular  area.  I 
have  stated  publicly  that  I  will  support 
this  proposed  legislation  if  the  House 
passes  it.  There  always  will  be  stress  and 
strain  in  any  system  as  diverse  and  com- 
petitive as  the  commercial  banking  sys- 
tem in  the  United  States  today  But  I 
want  to  make  it  clear  that  a  few  isolated 
failures  in  no  way  reflect  on  the  integrity 
and  stability  of  the  system  of  commercial 
banks  In  this  country 


TRIBUTE  TO  DR    HEINRICH 
VON  BRENTANO 

Mr.  LONG  of  Missouri.     Mr  President. 
recently  one  of  Europe's  greatest  states- 


men, known  personally  to  many  Members 
of  both  House  of  Conyress.  celebrated  his 
60th  birthday  I  have  reference  to  the 
distiiiKulshed  majority  leader  of  the  West 
German  Parliament  Dr.  Heinrich  von 
Brentano.  former  Foreign  Ministt-r  of  the 
Federal  Republic  I  am  sure  everyone 
would  agree  tiiat  Dr.  von  Brentano  is 
one  of  our  country's  stanchest  and  most 
valuable  friends  With  former  Chancel- 
lor Adenauer  and  the  present  Chancellor. 
Dr  Krhard.  Dr.  von  Brentano  established 
the  firm  foreign  policy  of  his  country, 
making  it  a  trusted  ally  of  tlie  United 
States  and  a  strong  European  supijorter 
of  NATO 

This  fine  world  citizen  has  worked 
hard  to  bring  back  to  his  fatherland  the 
old  liberal  spirit  of  the  1848  revolution 
m  which  his  ancestors  played  an  im- 
portant role  When  the  revolution  failed, 
one  of  the  Brentanos — the  great-uncle 
of  Dr  Brentano.  LnnMi/  Brentano — 
came  to  the  United  States  with  Carl 
Schurz  who  later  became  Senator  from 
my  home  State.  Mi.'^sourl  Loren/  Bren- 
tano. as  editor  of  the  old  Illinois  Staats- 
Zeltung.  was  an  ardent  supporter  of 
Abraham  Lincoln,  and  his  son  Theodore 
became  one  of  our  country's  most  dis- 
tinguished diplomats 

A  birthday  is  nothing  unusual  Each 
of  us  has  one  once  a  year  But  the  tiOth 
birthday  of  Von  Brentano  has  special 
nifaning  Some  of  Germany's  highest 
dignitaries  took  note  of  Dr  von  Bren- 
tanos 60th  birthday  including  Chancel- 
lor Friiard.  former  Chancellor  Adenauer. 
Hrssen  s  Prime  Mini.^ter  Zinn.  Mini.stt'r 
Dr  Krone,  and  Foreign  Minister  Dr. 
Sell!-  )eder  who  succeeded  Dr  von  Bren- 
tano All  were  receive>d  m  Dr  Brentano's 
garden  at  hLs  home  in  Darmstadt  where 
the  lord  mayor  of  the  city  was  aLso 
present. 

Last  year  Dr  von  Brentano  was 
stricken  by  Illness  so  severe  that  his 
doctor.s  despaired  for  his  life  But  after 
many  months  of  being  bedridden  and 
several  serious  operations  this  courageous 
tighter  staged  a  remarkable  recovery. 
In  fact  lie  has  recovered  sufficiently  to 
return  in  a  few  weeks  to  his  seat  In  the 
West  German  Parliament 

His  recovery  is  of  real  sit^niflcance  to 
people  everywhere  who  are  committed 
to  the  enhancement  and  strengthening 
of  the  democratic  form  of  government 
We.  who  have  never  known  a  form  of 
L;overnment  but  the  one  prescribed  by 
our  Constitution,  might  fall  to  realize 
the  value  to  us  of  a  man  like  Von  Brcn-* 
tano.  who,  through  his  leadership,  has 
given  strength  and  vitality  to  the  repre- 
sentative form  of  government  which  had 
to  be  built  in  Germany  after  the  rubble 
and  ashes  of  Hitler's  Third  Reich  had 
b<.'en  cleared  away 

The  role  of  master  builder  of  a  demo- 
cratic form  of  government  cami-  easy 
to  Von  Brentano  because  of  his  family 
background.  Undoubtedly  the  basic  fac- 
tors in  the  forelen  policy  he  developed 
after  the  Third  Reich  lay  In  ashes  can 
also  be  traced  to  a  tradition  which  pre- 
vailed m  his  family  for  many  genera- 
tlon.s 

Dr  von  Brentano  is  the  scion  of  an 
old  distinguished  liberal  family  m  Oer- 
manv.  which  included  .some  of  his  coun- 
try's foremost  statesmen,  pfxts.  writers. 


and  sculptors.    His  father  was  onp  nf ». 
architects  of   the  Weimar  ConstitutSj 
which  was  patterned  after  our  own  r 
stitution  and   adopted  45  years  »/ 
August  1919.  ^°  ^ 

Dr.  von  Brentano  has  worked  clogpi 
with  Secretaries  of  State  Acheson  nT,? 
les,  and  Rusk  m  carrying  out  Gemianv" 
pro-American  policy,  begun  by  him  anri 
Adenauer  and  now  carried  forward  br 
his  successor  in  the  German  Foreign  Of 
flee.  Dr.  Schroeder.  and  by  ChanceUnr 
Erhard.  ^ 

Many  Members  of  both  Houses  of  Con 
gress  and  many  distinguished  citizeni 
have  sent  congratulatory  messages  to  the 
majority  leader,  expressing  their  pleasure 
over  his  recovery  and  coupling  this  with 
the  expression  of  hope  that  his  fine 
statesmanship  will  continue  to  benefit 
the  free  world  and  freedom-lovinp  peo- 
pie  everywhere  It  seems  proper,  there- 
fore, that  we  pay  tribute  to  a  man  who 
symbolizes  the  heart  and  very  essence o' 
representative  government 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  Insert  at  this  point  in  the  Con- 
GRESsioNAi.  Record  only  a  few  articles 
which  appeared  m  the  German  pressor, 
the  occasion  of  Dr  von  Brtntano's  birth- 
day. They  show  in  what  hiuh  esteem 
he  is  held  not  only  by  the  leaders  of  his 
own  party  but  by  the  repre.sentatives  of 
tile  opposition  as  well. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Ric- 
ORD.  as  follows 
I  From    the    German    Tribune.   July  4.  1M4 

PORMFD  BY   F^■Rl'P^•^^•  TRM)ITrMN'       fiOrn  BttTH- 

DAY  or  Dr  Hfi.nrk  h  vun  Brent.^no 
Munich.  June  20  — Dr  Heinrich  von  Bren- 
tano. the  chairman  of  the  CDD-CST 
Parliamentary  Party  who  has  br-en  rpcrvn- 
Ing  In  past  months  frcim  a  very  i?r;i\p  opera- 
tion, on  the  occfl.^lon  of  his  60th  blrthdsy 
receives  the  good  wishes  and  fellrltatloni 
not  only  from  his  personal  and  polltlra; 
frleijds  All  members  of  Parliament,  no  mat- 
ter what  their  party  allegiances  are,  take 
an  interest  In  the  life  of  the  man  whose  style 
of  work  from  the  \ery  taeglnnInK  was  one 
of  very  noble  characteristics,  combined  with 
great  tact  and  rich  experience. 

Like  Dr  Adenauer  and  Prof  Carlo  Schmld, 
Dr  von  Brentano  belongs  to  that  group  d 
Bonn  ptilltlclans  of  the  very  "first  hours"  o! 
the  Federal  Republic  When  the  Orund- 
geselz  the  Constitution,  was  formulated  bj 
the  Parliamentary  Council.  Dr  von  Bren- 
tano played  a  decisive  role,  which  he  con- 
tinued as  the  leader  of  the  Parliamentary 
CDU  Parry  In  the  Bundestag,  until.  In  19S3. 
Dr  Adenauer  appointed  him  Foreign  Min- 
l.ster  Eight  years  later,  after  he  had  re- 
signed under  the  pressure  of  the  SPD.  he 
was  once  again  appointed  head  of  the  ParlU- 
mentary  Party  Today  Dr.  von  Brentano'i 
government  activity  seems  to  have  faded 
a  little,  compared  with  his  great  parliamen- 
tary success  The  Bundestag  was  his  actual 
field  of  work,  where  he  could  freely  develop 
his  policy,  while  a-s  a  foreign  minister  he 
worked  In  the  overawing  shadow  of  Chanctl- 
lor  Dr    Adenauer. 

Dr  von  Brentano  owes  the  great  respon« 
to  his  parliamentary  work  less  to  his  talent 
as  a  speaker,  or  as  a  spokesman  of  his  Par- 
liamentary Party  In  plenary  se.sslons.  but 
.-ather  to  his  skillful  activity  behind  the 
fcenes.  Invisible  to  the  public  It  is  here 
In  the  conference  r(K)ms  of  the  Parliamentary 
Party,  of  the  Aeltestenrat.  (Rules  Commit- 
tee i  of  the  committees,  particularly  in 
meetings  of  the  executive  of  his  Parliamen- 
tary   Party,    that    ap,\rt    from    his    technical 
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hi.  ran  fully  develop  hia  great  capabUl- 
*"''hich  his  political  opponents  so  highly 
"*  HIS    politeness,    his    spirit   of    col- 

*^,.  Ind  his  proverbial  fairness.  Dr. 
TS  entano  appears  to  be  the  very  epithet 
n  of  fair  compromises  and  of  reason- 
"'  *  ^^Mtlons  But  whenever  principles  are 
»"'•, ^  he  will  put  up  a  determined  reslst- 
^Jl  without  faltering. 
""?n  matters  of  foreign  policy  Dr.  von  Bren- 

?? Clones  to  the  protagonists  of  the  con- 
^''  nf  Western  and  Atlantic  solutions,  of 
"''luiance  bound  to  the  West,  and  of  the 
!i,t  nrlnclple  of  European  Integration.  His 
^Mtv  in  the  Strasbourg  Council  of  Europe 

H  his  work  for  the  realization  of  a  Exiro- 
!!!fn  DoUtlcal  union,  and  Its  constitution. 
"Tall  part  of  that  line  of  conviction.     Dr. 

n  B-entano's  merits  In  Bonn  foreign  policy 
TfttKue  all  due  to  his  personal  talents  and 
^hara-ter  They  enabled  him  to  win  for  the 
^untrv  he  represented,  particularly  In  the 
fl«t  difficult  decade,  great  International  con- 
^ence  and  svmpathles.  This  cultivated 
eentleman  of  high  erudition,  who  Is  able 
M  'isten  to  others,  who  meets  all  partners 
with  courteous  friendship,  formed  as  he  Is 
t)T  the  great  European  tradition  of  an  old 
^d  cosmopolitan  family.  Is  an  excellent  rep- 
-etentatlve  v(  Good  Germany  whose  Image 
ihe  world  had  lost  after  1933. 


(From, Die  Welt,  June  19.  1964) 
A  Nobleman  Is  60 
(By  G.  Schroeder) 
Bonn  June  18      They  are  celebrating  their 
birthday  the  same  day:   Heinrich  von  Bren- 
uno.    faction    chairman    of    the    Christian 
Democrats  in  the  Bundestag,  who  has  been 
absent  from  Bonn  for  the  past  half  year  be- 
cause of  a  serk  us  Illness,  and  Ralner  Barzel, 
who  for  this  very  reason.  Is  now  taking  Bren- 
•^nos  place  as  managing   faction  chairman 
of  the   CDU  CSU       Twenty    years    separate 
-.hese  tw  >  men      Although  they  have  much 
in  common,  they  belong  to  dlflTerent  genera- 
tions m  more  than  one  respect. 

Both  were  born  on  June  20.  But  Heinrich 
von  Brentano  was  29  years  old  when  Hitler 
czme  to  power  A  Hessian  who  grew  up  In 
the  home  of  a  Zentrum  (the  Catholic  politi- 
cal party)  p  'Uticlan,  and  experienced  the 
dving  years  ol  the  Weimar  Republic,  he  pur- 
posely kept  away  from  the  parties,  which  In 
his  case  was  the  Zentrum  Party.  He  prob- 
ably looked  with  great  skepticism  upon  the 
sute  whose  parlies  were  tearing  each  other 
to  pieces  Only  In  1945.  after  the  catas- 
trophe, the  Darmstadt  lawyer  plunged  with 
both  feet  into  politics,  without  ever  forget- 
ting in  his  actions  the  warnings  of  the  past. 
Ramer  Barzel.  born  In  East  Prussia,  and  a 
Catholic  like  Heinrich  von  Brentano,  was  9 
years  old  when  Hitler  assumed  power.  He 
■*AB  15  years  old  when  the  Second  World  War 
set  Europe  afianie  He  thus  belongs  to  a 
generation  ot  politicians  formed  by  the  post- 
war period,  ar.d  he  has  the  managerial  talent 
appropriate  to  maintaining  and  leading  a 
Urge  f.ictlon 

.^t  the  advice  of  his  doctor.  Heinrich  von 
Brenumo  wli:  celebrate  his  birthday  this 
weekend  only  with  a  small  circle  of  friends  In 
his  house  m  D.irmstadt  Konrad  Adenauer, 
Ludwig  Erhard.  Gerhard  Schroeder.  Franz 
Josef  .Strauss.  Karl  Carslens.  Will  Rasner  will 
be  with  hlnv  men  with  whom  the  CDU  poli- 
tician and  former  Secretary  of  State  has 
worked  closelv  Only  Barzel.  whose  election 
as  deputv  chairman  of  the  faction  Brentano 
str  'nqly  backed  In  1963.  will  be  absent  at  the 
request  of  Brentano.  so  that  he  can  celebrate 
his  birthday  with  his  family  In  Godesberg. 

Brent. oiM  ;i<;  well  as  Barzel  are  called  by 
'."ise  ti incurs  In  the  Bundeshaus  "FDP-ln- 
jured  The  dramatic  circumstances  of  Bren- 
tano's resignation  as  foreign  secretary  In  1961 
are  a  well-known  fact,  when  the  Free  Demo- 
crats, during  the  coalition  talks,  aimed  their 
fl-'e  against  him.  after  they  were  unsuccess- 


ful In  eliminating  Adenauer.    One  will  also 
remember  that  last  year  Ralner  Barzel  de- 
clined the  Ministry  for  ESpellee  Matters  of- 
fered to  him,  when  Erich  Mende  Insisted  on 
the  Ministry  for  all  German  Affairs  led  then 
by  the  young  CDU  politician.    Such  renun- 
ciations during  periods  of  time  when  some 
ministers  seem  to  be  glued  to  their  chairs, 
has  In  both  cases  been  highly  rewarded  by 
the  faction.    Heinrich  von  Brentano  Is  hop- 
ing to  be  able  to  return  fully  recovered  to 
Bonn  this  fall  in  order  to  take  over  again 
the  leadership  of  the  faction.    It  Is  a  reflec- 
tion upon  the  character  and  the  nature  of 
Brentano  that  In  our  opinion  everyone  In  the 
Bundestag  faction  of  the  CDU  Is  sharing  this 
hope.    There  were  times  when  voices  of  crit- 
icism were  raised  against  Brentano  within 
the  faction.     There  were  times  where  some 
of  his  party  friends  would  have  wished  for 
Brentano  to  be  stronger  In  his  leadership  and 
firmer   in   his  views.     But  everything   took 
second    place   behind    the    great    esteem    In 
which  the  man  Brentano  Is  held  and  for  what 
he  stands  politically. 

Brentano  Is  a  gentleman  and  a  nobleman 
not  only  by  birth,  but  by  nature.  It  Is  In- 
conceivable that  he  would  participate  In  In- 
trigues. It  Is  also  inconceivable  that  he 
would  act  rude  toward  the  weaker.  This 
man.  In  the  broadest  sense  of  the  word,  Is 
cultured.  He  never  made  thinking  easy  for 
himself.  He  Is  the  son  of  a  family  who 
came  to  Germany  200  years  ago  from  Lake 
Como  and  who  gave  Germany  so  many  out- 
standing Intellectual  leaders.  Brentano's 
thoughts  were  not  only  always  concerned 
with  Germany,  but  with  a  united  Europe  for 
which  he  Is  still  passionately  striving  today, 
as  he  has  In  the  past. 

Brentano  has  made  many  friends  among 
European  politicians.  His  reputation  among 
them  has  remained  unchanged,  the  reputa- 
tion of  a  dependable,  honorable  European. 
In  Bonn,  however,  it  seemed  sometimes,  dur- 
ing the  course  of  the  years,  that  he  had  few 
contacts,  that  he  lived  too  Isolated.  It  has 
always  been  difficult  for  the  bachelor  Bren- 
tano to  overcome  his  Inner  tensions,  the  re- 
sult of  a  highly  complex  oersonallty.  In 
whom  opposite  characteristics  are  colliding. 
But  It  seemed  that  during  the  past  year,  be- 
fore he  had  to  face  the  surgeon  in  Munich, 
he  was  loosening  up  somewhat. 

Three  times  after  the  operation  Brentano 
was  In  acute  danger.  The  doctors  say  that 
he  has  now  overcome  It.  So  we  hope  that  he 
can  soon  again  be  what  he  said  was  his  credo 
before  he  took  leave  from  the  foreign  office: 
Not  a  minister  In  retirement,  but  a  politician 
In  action. 


[Prom  the  Darmstaedter  Echo.  June  22.  1964] 
PROMINENCE  Visits  Steinbergweo— Hkinrich 
voN  Brentano  Celebrates  His  60th  Birth- 
day:   Erh.ard    and    Adenauer    Among    the 
Well-Wishers 

The  numerous  congratulations  which 
former  Federal  Secretary  of  State  Dr  Hein- 
rich von  Brentano  received  on  Saturday  In  his 
villa  at  Stelnbergweg  in  Darmstadt  were  an 
expression  of  the  high  esteem  In  which  he  Is 
held  Political  friends  and  opponents  thus 
honored  a  man  who.  as  the  first  Foreign 
Minister  of  the  Federal  Republic  for  6  years 
contributed  decisively  to  integrate  the  young 
state  into  the  alliance  of  the  free  world 
and  who  for  many  years  headed  tne  largest 
Bundestag  faction,  a  position  which  he  took 
over  again  after  leaving  the  Cabinet. 

Dr  von  Brentano  has  just  recovered  from 
a  long  and  serious  Uhicss.  Buthday  con- 
gratulations which  he  received  Saturday  were 
combined  with  the  wish  that  he  may  soon 
return  to  his  place  In  Bonn  It  Is  a  suriny 
Saturday  forenoon.  Around  10  o  clock  the 
first  well-wishers  from  Darmstadt  arrive  at 
Stelnbergweg.  Photo  amateurs  with  tneir 
equipment  realize  the  chance  to  take  pic- 
tures of  prominent  politicians  on  this  da>. 


Policemen   are   keeping  the   route   open   to 
Brentano's    villa.      Newsreel    and    television 
repKirters    with    their    lights   are    getting   In 
position    and    give    a    final    check    to    their 
cameras    and    light    meters.      Coming    from 
Nleder-Ramstaedter  Strasse  the  first  black 
limousines   are   turning    Into   Stelnbergweg. 
State  Secretary  Dr.  Hans  Stelnmetz  of  the 
Federal    Ministry    for    Posts    and    Telecom- 
munications,   who    halls    from    Dleburg.    Is 
coming  to  congratulate  his  friend  Heinrich 
von  Brentano.     The  next  to  arrive  Is  Gov- 
ernment Director  Dr.  Franken  of  the  Federal 
Central    Office    for    Political    Education    In 
Bonn.    Dr.  Neuschaeffer  congratulates  on  be- 
half of  the  colleagues  from  Bretano's  law  of- 
fice.    In  front  of  the  house  Will  Rassner. 
executive  director  of  the  CDU  faction  In  the 
Bundeshaus,    is    meeting    Otto    Klas    from 
Darmstadt,  who  chauflfered  First  Lieutenant 
Rassner  for  I'a  years  through  Russia  during 
the  war.     From  Llndenfels  comes  Wolfgang 
Schwabe.  bringing  the  wishes  from  the  chair- 
man and  the  faction  of  the  SPD.    Now  the 
audience  which  in  the  meantime  has  grown 
to  about  200  begins  to  stir. 

A  large  black  limousine  turns  Into  Steln- 
bergweg stopping  soon  afterward  In  front 
of  Brentano's  house.  Former  Federal  Chan- 
cellor Dr.  Konrad  Adenauer  is  alighting  and 
receives  a  cordial  welcome  by  the  crowd. 
Adenauer  raises  a  hand,  waves  his  greetings 
and  has  already  reached  the  door— agile  and 
vigorous  as  ever.  Knut  Baron  von  Kuehl- 
mann-Stumm  congratulates  for  the  chair- 
man and  the  Bundestag  faction  of  the  FDP. 
There  Is  no  end  to  the  crowd  of  well-wishers. 
Chauffeurs  are  hurriedly  driving  away  cars 
in  order  to  make  room  in  front  of  the  house 
for  the  next  guest.  Federal  Secretary  of 
State  Gerhard  Schroeder  and  Dr.  Georg  Au- 
gust Zinn.  Minister  President  of  Hesse,  re- 
ceive the  same  friendly  welcome. 

Soon  after  Federal  Chancellor  Prof.  Ludwlg 
Erhard  Is  driving  up.  He  has  already 
extended  birthday  wishes  to  a  party 
friend  earlier  the  same  morning.  He  comes 
from  Bad  Godesberg  where  Ralner  Barzel. 
Heinrich  von  Brentano's  deputy  as  head  of 
the  CDU  faction,  is  celebrating  at  the  same 
time  his  fortieth  birthday  and  his  moving 
into  his  new  home.  The  Darmstaedters  greet 
Chancellor  Erhard  with  long  and  cordial 
applause. 

Meanwhile  the  salon  of  the  villa  has  be- 
come quite  crowded.  The  guests  are  mov- 
ing out  to  the  terrace  and  pose  for  the 
photographers.  Dr.  Heinrich  von  Brentano 
is  conversing  with  his  friends. 

He  has  made  a  good  recovery  although  he 
has  not  vet  completely  regained  his  strength 
weakened  bv  the  long  Illness. 

The  number  of  guests  continues  to  grow, 
Federal  Minister  Heinrich  Krone.  Josepf- 
Hermann  Dufhues.  managing  chairman  of 
the  CDU.  and  State  Secretary  Karl-Guen- 
ther  von  Hase  arrive  one  after  another.  For- 
eign Minister  Schroeder  Inquires  about  his 
predecessor's  well-being,  and  Brentano  re- 
plies; "As  you  can  see.  I  am  beginning  to  live 
again." 

When  former  Chancellor  Adenauer  leaves 
the  house  about  40  minutes  later,  Heinrich 
von  Brentano— supported  by  a  cane— accom- 
panies him  to  the  door.  Again  there  Is  ap- 
plause, this  time  mainly  to  express  con- 
gratulations for  Brentano.  Adenauer  pre- 
sented  a  picture  of  Lake  Como.  ancestral  seat 
of  the  Brentano  family.  The  Bundestag 
faction  gifted  their  chairman  with  a  small 
fountain  which  was  already  In  operation 
outside  the  terrace  on  Saturday.  The  Cabi- 
net had  selected  a  stone  table  and  a  bench 
both  of  which  found  a  nice  shady  place  in 
Brentano's  well  groomed  garden.  On  behalf 
of  the  party  Dufhues  presented  a  crucifix, 
the  Hessian  CDU  gave  him  two  baroque 
angels  which  were  presented  by  its  chairman. 
Dr  Wilhelm  Fav.  Minister  President  Zinn 
brought  a  valuable  vase  and  as  a  personal 
gift  the  reprint  of  an   old  Hessian   history. 
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Cti»pl»ln«  Beut«r  and  Mueller  replayed  a 
Mlegram  from  the  Vatican  which  because  of 
dlfflcultlea  in  tranamlttal  had  been  tele- 
phoned to  Decan  Held  It  reada  "The  Holy 
Patliar  ta  sending  Minister  Helurlch  vun 
BranUtno  on  the  occasion  of  todays  cele- 
bration kindest  wishes  for  health  and  fu- 
ture work,  cordial  greetings  and   blessings  " 

On  the  occasion  of  his  60th  birthday  Dr 
Helnrlch  von  Brentano  also  received  cordial 
congratulatory  letters  from  Federal  President 
Helnrich  Luebke  and  Bundestag  President 
Eugan  Oerstenmaler  Writes  the  Federal 
President:  "We  have  missed  you  greatly  dur- 
ing the  montivs  you  were  forced  to  stay 
away  from  political  activities  The  merit* 
which  you  have  acquired  as  the  Hrst  Secre- 
tary of  SUte  of  the  Federal  Republic  of 
Oermany  In  your  work  for  European  inte- 
gration and  maXlng  our  state  a  member  of 
the  Western  aili.mce  has  found  recognition 
here  and  abroad  •'  In  the  name  of  the 
Bundeetag.  President  Cierstenmaler  ex- 
presaed  the  wish  that  Brentano  would  be 
able  to  return  sotm  to  the  place  of  his  meri- 
torious political  work. 

Also  the  represenutlves  of  the  Bundestag 
parties  congratulated  Brentano  on  his  t.Oth 
birthday.  Rainer  Barrel,  acting  chairman 
of  the  CDU  CSU  faction  expressed  the  hope 
that  Brentano  would  be  able  to  resume  his 
work  as  head  of  the  faction  in  the  fall  SPD 
Chairman  Willy  Brandt  and  his  two  deputies 
Erler  and  Wehner  paid  tribute  to  Bren- 
tano's  achievements  for  the  Federal  Republic 
In  a  long  and  cordial  telegram  In  their 
press  service  the  Free  Democrats  wrote  that 
Brentano  will  ^o  down  in  the  history  of  a 
united  Europe  aa  .-ne  of  it.s  first  and  ni«t 
successful  champions 

Around  noontime  the  city  of  Darm.stadt 
extended  congratulations  to  Its  prominent 
citizen  Lord  Mayor  Dr  Ludwlg  Engel  pre- 
sented a  floor  v.^se  and  a  picture  of  Lulsen- 
platz  painted  by  Prof  Helmut  I>nz  On 
behalf  of  the  Ctmncll  of  Europ<>an  Com- 
munities he  brought  a  folio  dating  from  1732 
In  reply  to  the  querition  on  whose  behalf 
he  was  congratulating  Mayor  Dr  Ernst 
Holtzmann  snid  that  rtrst  of  all  he  had 
come  as  a  friend  who  already  In  I9.<0  was 
sharing  a  bench  wi*h  Dr  von  Brentano 
Both  young  lawyers  were  taking  their  ex- 
amination for  their  d<">ctor  of  law  det?ree 
the  same  day  In  addition  to  his  persiinAl 
wishes  Dr.  Holtzmann  conveyed  th')«e  if  the 
CDU  county  organization  and  the  CDV  fac- 
tion of  the  city  parliament  and  t<,'gether 
with  Lord  Mayor  Dr  Ludwtg  Engel  he  rame 
as  a  representative  of  the  town  rdMnri; 

All  guests  had  arrived  in  certain  intervals 
so  that  Dr.  von  Brentano  h.^d  an  opportunity 
to  greet  and  talk  to  each  of  them  Ind! 
vldually.  After  Foreign  Minister  Schroeder 
and  others  had  already  left  Darmstadt  again. 
Prana  Josef  Strauss,  chairman  of  the  CSU. 
arrived  as  the  last  guest  Helnrlch  wm  Brf-n- 
tano  welcomed  him  with  particular  ple.i.s- 
ure"  and  enjoyed  receiving  the  Palatinate 
wine,  a  gift  from  the  CSV  and  faction  The 
xmtlrlng  spectators  who  were  waiting  for 
Chancellor  Brhard's  departure  als<:)  greeted 
Franz  Joeef  Strauss  with  frlendlv  applause 
Escorted  again  as  on  his  arrival  Chancellor 
Erhard  finally  left  Darm.sudt  around  1  30 
pjn.  Because  of  a  det<iur  the  mute  led 
again  through  Nleder-Ramstaedter  Strasae 
to  the  Boellenfall  gate  and  from  there  prac- 
tically around  the  city  through  Lan  Iskron- 
strasse.  via  Donnersbergrini;  and  Rheln- 
Btrasse  to  the  autobahn 


HOUSTON  POST  DETAILS  TFX  SUC- 
CESS—PROGRESS EXCEEDS  PRIOR 
EXPECTATIONS 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH      Mr.  President. 
as  a  matter  of  Importance  to  national 


security.  I  call  attention  to  the  fine 
progress  being  made  on  the  TFX  pro- 
gram—the F-111  flghU^r  jets  being  built 
for  the  Air  Forcr  and  Navy  by  General 
Dynamics,  in  Fort  Worth,  Tt-x.  The 
progress  tx-ing  made  is  enough  to  cheer 
the  hearts  of  the  most  earnest  sup- 
porters of  ITTC.  Tiie  judgment  of  Sec- 
retary of  Defense  McNamara  has  been 
vindicated 

In  an  article  publislied  in  the  Houston 
Post  on  July  26.  1964.  and  written  by 
Wayne  Thomis.  there  i.s  a  reinirt  on  the 
inflnitt'iy  detailed  attention  being  given 
this  plane,  which  will  have  a  major  role 
in  our  military  future. 

I  a.sk  unanimous  consent  that  the  arti- 
cle be  printed  In  tlie  RecoRn 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
wa-s  ordered  to  be  printed  m  the  Heiord. 
a..s  follows 

;  From  the  H  IUa^l^n  Post,  July  26,  1964] 

TFX  Going   To»;rrHiji   in   a   "Wat   Out" 
Way      I.N    Big    Piece*. 
I  By  Wayne   Thoml.si 

Port  Worth — Ttie  TFX  or  K  111  fighter 
Jets,  with  wings  that  fold  In  flight  or  open 
wide  for  landing,  not  only  will  loiik  and  oper- 
ate dltTerently  than  do  nny  prede<e.sflors  but 
are  bvlng  fabricated  In  ways  never  Ix-fnre  ap- 
plied with  the  same  scope,  complexity,  or 
accuracy 

Some  engineers  say  there  haa  been  a  ten- 
fold advance  toward  precision  In  certain 
drawings  and  blueprints  Electronics  Is 
being  used  in  computers  and  repr-xlucers  to 
an  extent  never  before  attempted  by  the 
aircraft   industry 

In  the  General  Dynamics  Fort  Worth  head- 
quarters where  the  TFX  Is  being  "born." 
IBM  devices  are  employed  to  evolve  "a  new 
approach  In  the  problems  of  engineering  de- 
sign, lofting,  tooling,  and  production  fabrica- 
tion," BIng  Coeby,  vice  president  and  proj- 
ect chief,  says 

This  "way  out"  pioneering  approach  la  In 
keeping  with  the  epic  scale  of  the  effort  and 
the  p<illtlcal  heat  that  hris  char.vcterl^ed  the 
TFX  program. 

Heavy  criticism  of  the  new  fighter  devel- 
oped In  the  Senate's  Permanent  Investigative 
Subcommittee  more  than  18  months  ago 
This  followed  the  award  to  Oeneral  Dyn.imlcs 
by  Secretary  of  Defense  Robert  MrN  anara 
of  the  prime  contract  for  the  new  fl^'hter 
plane  over  objections  of  Air  Force  generals 
and  Navy  admirals. 

This  waa  interpreted  as  a  struggle  between 
the  military  and  the  civilian  Secretarv.  with 
CJeneral  Dynamics  In  the  middle  McNamara 
has  emerged  as  a  temporary  winner,  at  lea/!t 
and  now  con.slderahle  enth'-i.-slasm  for  the 
P  111  alrpl.ine  I.s  developing  amoTii;  the  Air 
Force  and  Navy  engineering,  supervisory,  and 
piloting  teams  closest   to  It 

The  enormous  cost  of  the  program  has  also 
focused  public  attention  on  the  craft  As 
many  as  1  700  machines  m.iy  be  urdered  for 
US  forces  alone  This  will  probably  be  the 
largest  fleet  of  a  single  basic  type  ever  pro- 
duced 

The  cost  win  be  from  %f>  5  billion  to  $fl 
billion  for  the  American  multlforces  weapons 
system  .Australia  has  ordere<l  17,5  plane.s  for 
delivery  beginning  In  1967  Other  allies  are 
Intere.sted  In  the  F  ill  as  an  all-purpose 
ofrenslve-defpn.<;lve  machine  that  would  ."^Im- 
pUfv  tralnUU'.  maintenance   and  oper-,itk)n 

The  more  or  less  all -electronic"  approach 
w\a  adopted,  Coeby  says,  because  of  the  num- 
bers of  planes  required  and  the  probability 
that,  once  accepted  they  will  have  a  long 
pnxluctlon  life  With  such  volumes,  he  siiys. 
great  care  has  been  lavished  upon  studies  of 


fabricating,  tooling,  production  contem 
accuracy.  ^^  ••* 

What  developed  was  a  complete  rim 
of   old   meUiods   for  building  the  Urnul?! 
Cosby  says.  "upism. 

•  In  the  past,  even  with  World  Warn 


of  planes  were  produced  in  small  sube^Zr 
bllee  These  were  brought  together  smT" 
mu)  iiuge  final  assembly  lines  to  mus  UH 
complete  article  "* 

Our  approach  turns  thu  around.  w« 
not  making  the  airplane  In  small  parts.  b» 
careful  design  and  the  most  advanced  uu 
chining  and  chemical  milling,  we  are  tul 
ing  the  F  11  i's  out  of  big  parts,  each  of  i^ 
takes  tlie  place  of  many  small  parts,  and  «^ 
of  wlilch.  because  It  la  a  homogeneous  whota 
la  stronger,  simpler,  and  actually  easier  tu! 
cheaper  to  manufacture 

"These  larger  parts  become  much  larnr 
subassemblies  when  they  are  put  toeeth- 
to  form  wings,  fuselage,  tall  surfaces,  land- 
ing  gear,  fuel  tanks,  equipment  bayi  u^ 
cockpit  Such  pieces  will  be  almost  complett 
t)ef.ire  tiiey  enter  final  assembly 

"Tills  permits  our  final  assembly  sectlots 
to  he  relatively  small  and  the  entire  flni; 
assembly  time  process  a  short  one,  coo- 
pared  with  th'jse  of  the  pixst 

"Extreme  precision  In  all  elements  of  man- 
ufacturing Is  the  kev  to  such  an  approach" 
CoFby  says  This  begin.s  with  electronic 
drafting  of  engineering  drawings  and  Utc 
of  detailed  {mrts  drawings.  Punchcardi  ud 
paper  tapes  keep  ,i  "numerical  transltUoc' 
of  lines,  contours,  b<ilt  holes,  dlmensioni 
and  thicknesses  Such  translations  are  Its 
more  accurate-  to  a  10th  power,  one  englnte 
says — th.nn  manmade  drawlni^s.  patterat 
blueprints   and  mitster  layout  drawings. 

Tlie  .v»me  machine  which  produces  tlie  p«. 
f>er-tape  reel.s  al.-^o  sends  it-s  directions,  re- 
duced to  ele<-tronlc  Impulses  to  a  computtr- 
director  which  translates  them  Into  a  m»%- 
netlc  tape  "lancuage"  that  will  guide  m»- 
chlne  t<wl.s  TTiefe  tools,  which  mill,  ar.ll 
cut,  form,  taper,  and  shape  the  pUte.  nt 
castings,  and  forcings  fed  Into  them  are  Uiai 
given  electronic  guidance  of  superhuman  »c- 
curacy 

Cosby.  Inspecting  the  production  line  noi 
beliiK  set  up.  said  the  P- 1 1 1  will  be  lar^y 
an  aluminum  airplane  Tool  steel  will  be 
used  In  the  wing  center  section  carrying  tw) 
huge,  8-lnch  diameter  pivots  for  the  titI- 
able  .sweep  wings  The  pivots  themselw 
will  be  steel,  as  will  be  parts  of  the  under- 
carriages and  some  attachment  fittings  ud 
bolts 

The  rest  of  the  plane,  including  eiterla 
wing  skins  (actually  plate  since  most  of  I*, 
is  approximately  seven-eighths  of  an  inch 
thick),  tall  structure,  fuselage,  mlddlt 
"glove"  section,  and  In  fact  almost  every- 
thing ex{X)8ed  to  the  airstream  will  bt 
aluminum  Titanium  will  be  used  arouol 
the  hot  sections  of  the  twin  engines,  mount- 
ed side  by  side  within  the  70-foot-long  fine- 
lage,    well    aft 

Tills  point  Is  of  great  significance,  Tlif 
Fill  will  he  In  the  1 ,750-mlle-an-hour  cImi 
This  win  be  a  dn.^h  speed,  sustained  only  for 
very  brief  perUxls,  but  skin  friction  best 
will  rLse  toward  550  degrees  on  nose,  wln| 
leading  edges,  vertical  tall  stirface  le«<lliH 
edges,  the  pilot's  cockpit  windshield,  and.  o< 
course,   around  the   engine  air  Intakes. 

Aluminum  alloys  used  In  the  pa.st  and  for 
subsonic  Jets  lose  .strength  rapidly  at  tan- 
p>eratures  well  beUiW  this 

The  TFX  Is  being  fabricated  from  Uw 
newest  superalumlnum  alloys,  especially  re- 
sistant to  heat. 

Cockpit  seating  for  the  two-man  crew  <i 
the  Fill  will  be  side  by  side. 

Usually  military  crews  have  been  setted 
singly  one  t>ehlnd  the  other.  The  MU 
will    be    wide    enough    for    lateral   BmOst. 
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V  ^kes  for  better  coordination  between 
**^  ^bers  The  cockpit  area  and  some 
**'v'^ve"  area  will  come  away  in  case  of 
''i^ncv  and  be  sustained  by  parachute. 
!Sf?!ckplt  will  form  a  protective  capsule 
.^of  water,  arctic,  or  desert  landings. 
""..^ir  Force  F-IU  will  have  a  wlngspan 
J^^i  72  feet,  fully  extended.  The  Navy 
°L!^n  »1U  be  about  80  feet  In  span,  the  dU- 
,'!!^n.e  being  accounted  for  by  "bolt  on" 
'■^In  Both  planes  have  a  span  of  about 
!Xtwl'th  wings  fully  folded. 

r-neral  Dvnamics  at  Fort  Worth  haa  re- 
JHd  the  first  two  flight  engines  from  Pratt 
r Whitney  These  are  turbofan  unlta  with 
fftTrbumers  and  will  produce  only  a  little 
J(B  than  30,0(X)  pounds  of  thrust  each  for 
ukeofT  ^^^^^^^^^^ 

URBAN  RENEWAL 
Mr  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  my  at- 
ifnUon  has  been  called  to  an  article  pub- 
lished in  the  Evansvllle  Press,  dated  May 
16  and  written  by  that  paper's  respected 
editor  Mr.  Gordon  Hanna.  Mr.  Hanna's 
article  relating  to  the  Federal  urban  re- 
newal procrams,  is,  I  think,  aptly  en- 
Utled  "Does  Anyone  Have  a  Better  An- 
swer' 
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In  connection  with  the  Housing  Act 
of  1964.  many  of  us  in  this  Chamber 
have  asked  the  same  question  concern- 
ing the  urban  renewal  program. 

When  all  is  said  and  done,  I  am  sure 
that  most  of  us  in  this  body  and.  indeed. 
In  the  entire  Congress  will  agree  with 
}iT.  Raima's  conclusion  that  until 
someone  comes  up  with  a  better  Idea 
(or  breathing  new  life  and  tax  values 
Into  our  downtown  districts,  we  will  have 
to  use  urban  renewal." 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  that  the  article  to 
which  I  have  referred  be  printed  at  this 
point  in  the  Record,  as  part  of  my  re- 
marks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

(Prom  the   Evansvllle   Press,   May   16.    1964] 
Thk  EnrroR's  Notkpook:  Does  Anyone  Have 
A  Better  Answer? 
(  By  Gordon  Hanna ) 

There  are  no  easy  answers  to  the  problems 
arising  In  connection  with  the  urban  renewal 
project    around    Welborn    Baptist    Hospital. 

Certainly  the  feelings  of  those  Interested 
In  saving  both  Agoga  Tabernacle  and  Mc- 
Parland  Baptist  Church  deserve  careful  con- 
sideration 

It  Is  true  that  they  already  have  been 
given  a  hearing.  But  if  other  Individuals 
want  to  speak  and  offer  additional  Informa- 
tion I  think  the  Redevelopment  Commission 
should  listen. 

Sentiment  Is  Involved  here.  Both  of  these 
buildings  are  getting  old.  Members  of  the 
Bible  class  and  the  Baptist  Church  very  like- 
ly could  find  other  facilities  that  would  suit 
ttielr  purpof^es  Just  as  well. 

But  for  hundreds  of  people  these  two 
buildings  represent  something  that  other 
structures  simply  cannot  replace.  Within 
them  over  the  years  friendships  were  built 
and  dreams  were  dreamed.  And  the  memo- 
ries linger. 

Where  such  feelings  exist,  practical,  every- 
day reasoning  often  has  little  appeal.  Yet 
there  is  a  definite  community  need  to  im- 
prove the  area.  In  such  a  situation  I  be- 
lieve the  answer  may  lie  In  giving  everyone 
a  chance  to  speak  his  piece,  vrtth  a  total 
absence  of  haste  or  impatience. 


In  thlB  way  the  best  interest  of  the  com- 
munity aa  a  whole  la  likely  to  be  served. 
When  individuals  are  motivated  by  senti- 
ment and  are  speaking  from  the  heart,  what 
they  often  want  most  of  all  is  a  chance  to 
be  heard.  Even  though  they  may  realize 
that  change  Is  inevitable  and  that  their 
cause  ultimately  will  be  lost. 

Thlfl  whole  broad  area  of  urban  renewal 
raises  a  serious  question  concerning  prop- 
erty rights.  Again  there  Is  no  easy  answer. 
Should  the  government — local  and  Fed- 
eral working  together — have  the  right  to 
take  B  man's  (or  an  organization's)  prop- 
erty against  his  will,  clear  the  land  and  sell 
It  to  someone  else  for  private  development? 
Many  people  rebel  at  such  a  proposition. 
Yet  that  Is  what  we  do  In  our  urban  renewal 
projects.  And  the  legality  of  It  has  been 
upheld  by  the  courts.  When  an  area  Is 
approved  for  redevelopment  the  Government 
determines  In  advance  to  what  general 
usage  the  land  can  best  be  put.  It  may  be 
for  factories,  for  retail  business,  a  public 
park,  or  any  number  of  other  uses. 

If  someone  owns  property  within  the  area 
that  Is  In  good  shape  and  conforms  to  the 
approved  usage,  he  may  be  left  alone. 
Otherwise  the  Commission  acquires  the 
property,  preferably  by  agreement,  but  by 
condemnation  If  necessary. 

In  most  cases  a  fair  price  Is  paid  and  there 
is  little  trouble.  But  the  remaining  few 
do  cause  arguments.  They  also  promote 
criticism  that  the  Government  Is  encroach- 
ing more  and  more  on  our  Individual  rights. 
This  criticism  might  be  more  effective 
were  it  not  for  the  fact  that  most  American 
cities,  including  Evansvllle,  are  facing  a 
critical  problem  to  which  urban  renewal 
so  far  has  proved  the  only  practical  answer. 
Many  city  buUdlngs  have  outlived  their 
usefulness.  They  are  old  and  ugly  and  In- 
efficient, so  the  Income  to  their  owners  has 
dropped.  Hence  many  are  In  bad  shape  and 
are  turning  into  slums.  As  the  values  of 
the  properties  drop,  so  do  the  taxes  that 
the  owners  pay  to  the  city  government. 

This  la  particularly  true  In  areas  near  the 
city's  core.  Many  cities  have  dismal  slums 
only  a  few  blocks  from  their  main  streets. 
And  downtown— once  the  big  source  of  rev- 
enue for  local  government^-lB  gradually  dry- 
ing up  as  a  tax  source. 

This  situation  has  put  cities  all  over  the 
coxmtry  In  deep  financial  trouble.  And  for 
a  long  time  It  was  getting  worse  Instead  of 

better. 

That's  how  tirban  renewal  came  Into  the 
plctxire.  With  the  help  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment, cities  began  to  set  aside  some  of 
their  worst  areas  for  redevelopment.  The 
land  was  acquired,  cleared  and  sold  to  pri- 
vate bidders,  who  in  txu-n  developed  it  and 
began  paying  taxes  on  their  new  properties. 

Mistakes  have  been  made  in  some  cities, 
but  m  others  the  program  has  been  re- 
markably successful. 

Evansvllle's  finest  experience  was  In  the 
High  Street  area.  After  a  slow  start,  this 
became  a  real  success  story.  What  was  once 
a  Blummy  red  light  district  now  Is  blossom- 
ing into  an  up-to-date  commercial  develop- 
ment. 

Next  on  the  program  Is  the  Welborn  area. 
After  that  the  commission  hopes  to  renew 
the  downtown  riverfront  section  between 
Riverside  and  Second  Street. 

The  Welborn  area,  which  Includes  Agoga 
and  the  Baptist  Church,  has  Interesting  pos- 
sibilities for  benefiting  the  community  as  a 
whole  Welborn  Baptist  Hospital  has  plans 
for  buUdlng  a  multlmlUlon-doUar  medical 
center  Success  of  the  project— which  would 
Include  a  number  of  tex-paying  facilities— 
depends  on  clearing  the  necessary  land  In 
the  immediate  area. 

Most  of  the  land  contains  buildings  the 
city  will  be  better  off  without.    As  In  other 


cases,  there  are  a  few  that  may  still  be  serv- 
iceable but  win  have  to  go  because  It  Is  Im- 
practical to  take  the  others  and  leave  them. 
To  some  people's  sorrow,  this  probably  In- 
cludes Agoga  and  the  church. 

The  argument  that  Agoga  shotildn't  be 
torn  down  to  make  way  for  a  parking  lot  Is 
not  a  sound  one.  Current  city  building  re- 
quirements call  for  a  minimum  amount  of 
offstreet  parking  for  any  new  building.  So 
without  the  parking  space  there  can  be  no 
development. 

All  this  seems  to  be  among  the  sometimes 
sad  facts  of  our  modern  life.  Until  someone 
comes  up  with  a  t>ett«r  Idea  for  breathing 
new  life  and  tax  values  Into  our  downtown 
districts,  we  will  have  to  use  urban  renewal. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 
The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore.   Is  there  further  morning  busi- 
ness?   If  not,  morning  business  is  closed. 
Without  objection,  the  Chair  lays  be- 
fore the  Senate  the  unfinished  business. 


AMENDMENT  OP  FOREIGN  ASSIST- 
ANCE ACT  OF  1961 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  biU  (H.R.  11380)  to  amend  further 
the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961,  as 
amended,  and  for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  MORSE  obtained  the  floor. 

Mr.  MANSFIEUD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Oregon  yield,  provided 
that  in  doing  so  he  will  not  lose  his  right 
to  the  floor?  ^      ^     ^ 

Mr.  MORSE.  With  that  understand- 
ing. I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Mon- 
tana. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore.   The  clerk  will  call  the  role. 

Tlie  Chief  Clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore.  Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


THE  CALENDAR 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President, 
under  the  same  conditions  as  previously, 
I  would  like  the  senior  Senator  from  Ore- 
gon [Mr.  Morse]  to  yield  to  me  without 
losing  his  right  to  the  floor. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection.  It  is  so 
ordered.  ^^     ^    ., 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
proceed  to  the  consideration  of  Calendar 
No.  1226,  S.  2419,  and  that  the  bills  fol- 
lowing be  considered  in  sequence. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Is  there  objection?  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  immediately 
following  the  consideration  of  each 
measure,  a  brief  explanation  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore.   Without  objection,  It  Is  so  ordered. 

The  clerk  will  proceed  to  state  the 
measures  on  the  calendar. 
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CONDEMNATION  OF  CERTAIN  PROP- 
ERTY IN  ST.  AUGUSTINE.  FLA.. 
WITHIN  BOUNDARY  OF  CASTILLO 
DE  SAN  MARCOS  NATIONAL 
MONUMENT 

The  bill  (S.  2419 '  to  authorize  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior  to  condemn  cer- 
tain property  In  the  city  of  St  Augustine. 
Fla..  within  the  boundary-  of  the  Castillo 
de  San  Marcos  National  Monument  and 
for  other  purposes  was  considered,  or- 
dered to  be  engrossed  for  a  third  read- 
ing, read  the  third  time,  and  pas.sed.  as 
follows : 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Reirresentatiies  of  tht-  United  states  of 
America  in  Congre<is  ri'nembled.  That  not- 
withstanding the  provlsloiis  in  section  l(bl 
of  the  Act  entitled  'An  Act  to  add  certain 
lands  to  Castillo  de  San  Mnrcoa  National 
Monument  in  the  State  of  Florida",  approved 
July  5.  1980  (74  Stat  T17:  319  i.  that  cert.iln 
lands  may  be  acquired  op.ly  by  nei^otlatlon. 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  is  authorized 
to  acquire  the  foHowlng  described  land.  In- 
terests therein,  and  improvement  thereon, 
for  the  purposes  of  .said  Act  by  condemnation 
with  funds  that  are  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated   for    that    purpose 

All  of  lots  1  and  5  of  bl.Klc  6  less  and  ex- 
cept that  portion  acquired  by  the  Florida 
Highway  Department  in  1959  in  connection 
with  relocated  State  Route  A-1  A.  as  shown 
on  the  subdivision  plat  of  the  city  of  Saint 
Augustine  prepared  June  12.  192r?.  and  nied 
In  the  official  plat  book  in  the  circuit  clerk's 
office  of  Saint  Johns  County.  Florida,  lying 
northeast  of  a  survey  line  which  Is  the  south- 
erly boundary  of  the  proposed  Castillo  Drive 
shown  on  that  certain  map  In  three  sheets 
prepared  by  E  W  Paoettl  and  AsscKlates, 
April  23.  1960.  and  revised  June  2.  1960  map 
numbered  NM-CSM3ni2i,  and  more  par- 
ticularly described  as  follows 

Beginning  at  a  point  on  the  survey  line 
which  Is  south  53  decrees  05  minutes  west  a 
distance  of  24  0  feet  from  survey  station 
31  (-81.00  of  Florida  State  Highways  A-l-A 
and  5.  section  7801  114  being  station  0  •  00 
of  the  proposed  relocated  highway:  thence. 
south  36  degrees  55  minutes  ea.st  a  distance 
of  7.46  feet  to  a  point:  thence,  on  a  curve  to 
the  right  with  a  radius  of  612  0  feet  for  a  dis- 
tance of  160  22  feet  to  a  point  which  Is  sta- 
tion 1  -  6768:  thence,  south  21  degrees  .55 
minutes  east  for  a  distance  of  185  22  feet  to 
a  point  which  Is  station  3  •  52  90  thence,  on 
a  curve  to  the  left  with  a  radius  of  465  0  feet 
for  a  distance  of  328  69  feet  to  a  point  which 
Is  station  6  •  81  t').  thence.  .^louth  62  degrees 
25  minutes  east  f^r  a  distance  of  251  13  feet 
to  a  point  which  Is  station  9  •  32  72;  thence, 
on  a  curve  to  the  rltfht  with  a  radius  of  158  0 
feet  for  a  distance  of  1.58  98  feet  to  the  end 
of  this  survey  line  description  and  belntr  sta- 
tion 10  -  91  70  of  the  proposed  relocated  high- 
way, containing  3,850  square  feet  more  or 
less. 

Mr.  MANSFIPXD  Mr  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  on.sent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
'No.  1290)  explaininj^  the  purposes  of 
the  bill. 

There  beine  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Reiord. 
as  follows: 

The  Commitree  '.a  Int-r'.'r  and  Insular 
Affairs  to  whom  w  us  referred  the  bill  S  2419, 
to  authorize  the  Secret.iry  of  the  Interior  to 
condemn  certain  property  In  the  city  of  St. 
Augustine,  FMh  .  within  the  boundary  of  the 
Castillo  de  San  Marcos  National  Monument, 
and  for  other  purposes,  having  considered 
the  same    report   favorably   thereon   without 


amendment  and  recommend  that  the  bill  do 
pass. 

The  Department  of  the  Interior  recom- 
mends the  enactment  of  the  bill  The  Bu- 
reau of   the  Budget  has  no  objection 

This  national  monument  lies  within  the 
city  of  St  Aukfustine,  which  in  1965  will  cele- 
brate Its  qu.idrlceiitennlal  us  the  oldest  col- 
ony In  the  United  St.ites  With  a  rectjrd  high 
of  574000  visitations  expect^ed  at  the  monu- 
ment next  year  due  to  the  celebration,  the 
N.itlonal  Park  Service,  the  city,  the  State  of 
Florida,  and  St  Johns  County  entered  Into 
an  agreement  In  1958  to  relocate  and  improve 
existing  State  Highway  A-1  A  farther  from 
the  perimeter  of  the  monument.  This  was 
necessary  U)  enable  the  National  Park  .Serv- 
ice to  complete  restoration  of  the  fort 
griuinds.  but  more  particularly  to  remedy 
serious  traffic  difficulties 

During  the  86lh  Congress  the  Park  St-rv- 
Ice  Was  authorized  to  acquire,  through  nego- 
tiation. 1  68  acres  of  land  to  acompllsh  this 
purpose  They  have  successfully  negotiated 
the  acquisition  of  all  but  one  parcel  of  land 
3.850  square  feet  In  area  Because  of  their 
Inability  to  reach  agreement  with  the  owner, 
authority  Is  needed  to  condemn  the  remain- 
ing parcel  needed  to  complete  the  project 
The  appralsjil  price  secured  by  the  Service 
totaled  «23  290. 

At  the  subcommittee  hearings  held  on 
June  22.  1964.  Senator  Hoi.l.*nd.  of  Florida. 
the  sponsfir  of  the  bill.  Impressed  the  com- 
mittee with  the  necessity  of  action  at  this 
time  to  prevent  serious  accidents  that  could 
well  occur  if  this  land  Is  not  acquired  with- 
out delay. 

The  full  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insu- 
lar Affairs  unanimously  endorses  the  enact- 
ment of  S.  2419 


AMENDMENT  TO  JOLN'T  RESOLU- 
TION ESTABLISHING  BATTLE  OF 
NEW  (  )RLKAN.-<  SPISQIICENTEN- 
NIAL  CtXEliHATIUN  COMMISSION 

The  bill  'S  1909  >  to  amend  the  joint 
resolution  establishing  the  Battle  of  New 
Orleans  Sesquicentennial  Celebration 
Commission  to  authorize  an  appropria- 
tign  to  enable  the  Commission  to  carry 
ouFits  facilities  under  such  joint  resolu- 
tion was  considered,  ordered  to  be  en- 
gro.s.sed  for  a  third  reading,  read  tho 
third  time,  and  passed,  as  follows: 

Be  It  enacted  bj/  the  ScTiate  and  House  of 
Rrpresentative^  of  the  United  States  of 
Aincrira  in  Cungrrt.^  assembled.  That  section 
4  of  the  Joint  resolution  entitled  "Joint  reso- 
lution to  establish  the  Sesquicentennial 
Commission  for  the  Celebration  of  the  Battle 
of  New  Orleans,  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  to  acquire  certain  property 
within  Chaimette  National  Historical  Park, 
and  for  other  purposes",  approved  October  9. 
1962   176  Sttt    755 1.  Is  amended— 

(1)  in  subsection  la)  thereof  by  striking 
out  the  colon  and  the  following  "Provided, 
houeier.  That  all  expenditures  of  the  Com- 
mission shall  be  made  from  donated  funds 
only",  and 

(2)  by  adding  the  following  new  subsec- 
tion at  the  end  thereof: 

"(di  There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  such  sums  as  m.iy  be  neces- 
sary to  enable  the  Commission  to  carry  out 
its  function  under  the  foregoing  provisions 
of  this  Joint  resolution,  but  In  no  event  shall 
the  sums  hereby  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated exceed  a  total  of  $25,000  " 

Mr  MANSFIELD.  Mr  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  con.sent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Rfcord  an  excerpt  from  tin-  re- 


Tlu-re  bt-iiiK'  no  objection,  the  excernt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  R..^V? 


port  'No.  1291'  explaining  the 
of  the  bill. 


as  follows: 


^he  Rbcou) 


PrR!>osE 


or    BILL 

The  purpose  of  S,   1909  is  t-i  provide  1^ 
eral  funds.  In  a  maximum  amount  of  •>?" 
000,  to  help  defrav  the  expen.^es  of  the  &L' 
qulcentennl.il   Commis.sinn   for  the  Cslnh 
tlon  of  the  Battle  of  New  Orleans     In  or^ 
to  accomplish    this   purpose,  the  public  i., 
establishing    the    Comml.sslon    >  Public  I* 
87-759:  76  Stat.  755  i   is  amended  by  stnt^* 
out    the    provision    that   all   expenses  of  t'h! 
Commission    must    be    paid    from    donatrt 
funds  only,  and  by  adding  an  .ippriprutior 
authorization  of  not  mere  than  $25  ooo 

S.  1909  Is  sponsored  by  the  iw'  Senators 
from  Louisiana.  Senator  I^.ng  nnd  Seri>,:)ir 
ELiKNDtni,  as  was  the  parent  legislation.  Sen- 
ate Joint  Resolution  60,  87th  Congre« 
which   w.is  enacted  October  9.  1962 

Public  hearings  were  held  on  the  measure 
and  no  opposition  to  It  was  heard  from  i.r^ 
source. 

BACKGROUNU    OF    LEGISLATION 

The  historic  military  action  knuwn  u  lit 
Battle  of  New  Orleans,  extending  from  De- 
cember 23.  1814,  and  reaching  a  cUmai  on 
January  8.  1815.  is  of  truly  national  signifi- 
cance In  it.  Gen  Andrew  Jackson  led  a  few 
regular  tnnips  and  "a  hastily  mobilized  cItU. 
Ian  force  of  bedraggled,  untrained,  and  un- 
organized frontiersmen,  Creoles,  sailors,  pir- 
ates. Indians,  and  freemen  of  color"  to  vic- 
tory over  the  fltiwer  of  the  British  Ahet 
It  was  fought  on  the  fields  of  Chaimette 
Plantation,  the  principal  remains  of  which 
are  now  largely  to  be  found  within  the  au- 
thorized boundaries  of  Chaimette  National 
Historical  Park  Here,  on  that  climactic 
day,  5.400  British  and  4.000  American  troojx 
struggled  f  t  possession  of  the  nearby  citj 
of  New  Orleans. 

The  victory  at  New  Orleans  had  profound 
effects  upon  American  history  It  save<l 
New  Orleans  from  conquest  and  made  the 
Mississippi  an  American  river.  Thus,  the 
way  w.is  opened  for  westward  expansion. 
More<n'er,  It  Increased  the  new  nation's  prw- 
tige  In  world  affairs,  gave  Americans  confi- 
dence in  their  military  prowess  and  encour- 
liged  the  growth  of  national  feeling  and 
unity  In  the  United  States,  made  a  popular 
hero  of  .Andrew  Jackson,  and  did  much  to 
'itamp  the  effects  of  frontier  drmocracy  upon 
the  American  social  and  poltltlcal  order 

LEGISLAXrVE    HISTORY 

Becau.se  of  the  truly  natiinal  significance 
of  the  Battle  of  New  Orleans,  the  87th  Con- 
gress approved  the  Joint  resolution  sponsored 
by  Senators  Long  and  Eli  f.nder  establtsii- 
ing  a  Commission  to  commemorate  the  oc- 
casion. As  Intnxluced,  the  resolution  called 
merely  for  the  appropriation  of  "such  sumi 
as  are  necessary  to  carry  out  the  purposei 
of  this  Act  "  This  language  was  amended  In 
ci.^mmittee  to  Umir  the  ap{)roprlation  au- 
thorization to  $165,000  "to  carry  out  the  pur- 
poses of  section  5  of  this  Act  "  Section  5  U 
the  provision  authorizing  acquL^ltl m  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  of  approximately 
7  acres  of  privately  owned  lands  within 
Chaimette  National  Historical  P.irk,  and  the 
resolution  pa.ssed  the  Senate*  with  this  pro- 
vision. 

In  the  House.  Senate  Joint  Resolution  90 
w.is  further  amended  to  delete  all  appropria- 
tion authorization  and  the  proviso  that  all 
expenditures  of  the  Ct^mml.sslon  must  be 
made  from  df)nated  funds  only  was  added 
It  Is  this  proviso  that  would  be  stricken  bf 
S    1909 

NEED    FOR    BILL 

At  the  hearings  in  September  1963.  Senator 
I^NG.   MaJ     Gen    Edward   S    Bres    iretlredi, 
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«fts  appointed  by  President  Kennedy 
L  Chairman  of  the  Commission  and 
^  of  the  Department  of  the  Interior. 
°*'*n'!^  other  witnesses,  gave  testimony  as  to 
f^commlsslons  need  for  the  minimal  Fed- 
'^mS  authorized  by  this  bin. 
"tena^or  LONG  summarized  the  situation  as 

''l^nrdenvlng  to  the  Battle  of  New  Orleans 
Lusion  anv  funds  other  than  those 
^"S  to  It  from  nongovernmental  sources, 
T  iTer^uon  of  the  Commission  has  been 
^  u  hampered  The  Commission  is  un- 
SrS'  ^nplor  paid  personnel  it  cannot 
*  rch^se  office  supplies,  and.  of  course  it 
^nnot  contr..ct  for  materials  and  services 
>,oh  will  be  necessary  for  the  proper  pres- 
Tn^tion  of  the  sesquicentennial  celebration. 

•The  Commission  Is  attempting  to  secure 
^.nations  from  interested  organizations  and 
Svd^als.  but  until  such  donations  are 
^led  and  In  order  to  facilitate  the  secur- 
^  of  such  donations,  the  CommlEsion 
hould  be  given  some  operating  funds;  for 
Se   »25,000  as  called  for  by  S.  1909. 

The  bill  which  I  am  requesting  enact- 
ffent  of  todav  di)es  not  set  a  precedent,  for 
•t'wag  onlv  a  little  over  a  month  ago  that  the 
Senate  pa-^ed  S  1828.  a  bill  reported  from  the 
Judiciary  Committee  to  amend  the  Joint 
resolution  establishing  the  Battle  of  Lake 
Erie  "Sesquicentennial  Celebration  Commis- 
si* n  The  aihendment  in  the  Lake  Erie  case 
ras  the  same  as  In  S  1909;  that  is,  It  author- 
ized to  be  appropriated  such  sums  as  may 
be  necessarv  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of 
•he  original  Lake  Erie  resolution  not  to 
exceed  125.000.  and  the  bill  deleted  a  provl- 
6ian  of  the  original  Lake  Erie  resolution 
which  required  that  all  expenditures  of  the 
Lake  Erie  Commission  should  be  made  from 
donated  funds  only. 

•I  would  hope  that  this  committee  will 
do  the  same  for  tlie  Battle  of  New  Orleans 
Commission  as  the  Judiciary  Committee  did 
for  the  Battle  of  Lake  Erie  Commission  and 
that  subsequently  the  Senate  will  do  like- 
wise ■■ 

The      Interu'r      Department      spokesmen 

testified : 

•Without  the  provision  of  normal  plan- 
ning and  oper:Ulng  funds,  the  efforts  of  the 
Commission  will  be  seriously  hampered  In 
preparing  a  celebration  program  commensu- 
rate with  the  national  significance  of  the 
Battle  of  New  Orleans." 

"To  achieve  the  authorized  functions  of 
the  Commission,  therefore,  it  appears  to  us 
that  authority  to  expend  appropriated  funds 
Is  nece.'^sary.  '  The  work  of  the  Commission 
w.n  extend  from  the  date  of  Its  organlza- 
uon  on  April  23,  1963,  until  the  submission 
of  its  final  report  to  the  Congress,  which 
the  joint  resolution  of  October  9.  1962,  states 
shall  be  furnished  within  1  year  foUowlng 
the  celebration.  On  the  basis  of  our  ex- 
perience with  other  commemorative  commis- 
sions of  similar  character,  we  believe  that 
120000  would  be  a  reasonable  amount  to 
cover  the  normal  expenditures  of  this  Com- 
mission, which  would  Include  costs  Incurred 
for  personal  services.  Including  stenographlq. 
and  staff  lisslstance,  travel  Incident  to  the 
planning  and  execution  of  the  celebration. 
telephone  and  utility  services,  supplies  and 
equipment,  and  printing  and  reproduction. 
Including  preparation  and  printing  of  the 
Commission's  final  report." 


fairs,  with  amendments,  on  page  2.  at  the 
beginning  of  line  4.  to  strike  out  "funds, 
not  more  than  3,150  acres  of  land  or  in- 
terests In  lands  in  township  28  north, 
range  55  west,  Sioux  County,  Nebraska, 
for  inclusion  in  the  Agate  Fossil  Beds 
National  Monument  in  accordance  with 
the  boundary  designation  made  pursuant 
to  section  2  hereof,  and  any  rights-of- 
way  and  easements  needed  for  connect- 
ing roads"  and  insert  "funds,  or  other- 
wise, title  or  a  lesser  interest  in  not  more 
than  3,150  acres  of  land  in  township  28 
north,  range  55  west,  sixth  principal  me- 
ridian, Sioux  County,  Nebraska,  for  in- 
clusion in  the  Agate  Fossil  Beds  National 
Monument     in     accordance     with     the 
boundary  designation  made  pursuant  to 
section  2  hereof,  which  boundary  may  in- 
clude such  right-of-way  as  is  needed  for 
a  road  between  the  Stenomylus  Quarry 
site,  and  the  monument  lands  lying  in 
section  3  or   10  of  said  township   and 
range";  on  page  3.  after  line  5.  to  strike 
out: 

Sec.  4.  There  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  to 
carry  out  the  purf>oses  of  this  Act. 

And.  in  lieu  thereof,  to  insert: 
Sec.  4.  There   Is   hereby   authorized   to   be 
appropriated  not  more  than  $275,000  for  the 
acquisition  of   land   and   Interests   in   lands 
pursuant  to  this  Act. 


AGAl  E  FOSSIL  BEDS  NATIONAL 
MONUMENT.  NEBR. 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  S  1481)  to  provide  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  Agate  Fossil  Beds  Na- 
tional Monument  in  the  State  of  Ne- 
braska which  had  been  reported  from  the 
CommitLce  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 


So  as  to  make  the  bill  read : 


Be   it  enacted  by   the   Senate   and   House 
of  Representatives  of  the   United   States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  In  order 
to  preserve  for  the  benefit  and  enjoyment  of 
present  and  future  generations  the  outstand- 
ing paleontologlcal  sites  known  as  the  Agate 
Springs  Fossil  Quarries,  and  nearby  related 
geological   phenomena,   to   provide  a   center 
for  continuing  paleontologlcal  research  and 
for   the   display  and    Interpretation   of   the 
scientific  specimens  uncovered  at  such  sites, 
and  to  facilitate  the  protection  and  exhibi- 
tion of  a  valuable  collection  of  Indian  arti- 
facts and  relics  that  are  representative  of  an 
Important  phase  of  Indian  history,  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  Is  authorized  to  acquire 
by  donation,  or  by  purchase  with   donated 
or    appropriated    funds,    or    otherwise,    title 
or  a  lesser  interest  In  not  more  than  3,150 
acres  of  land  In  township  28  north,  range  55 
west,  sixth  principal  meridian,  Sioux  County, 
Nebraska,  for  Inclusion  In  the  Agate  Fossil 
Beds  National  Monument  In  accordance  with 
the  boundary  designation  made  pursuant  to 
section  2  hereof,  which  boundary  may  Include 
such  right-of-way  as   is  needed   for  a  road 
between  the  Stenomylus  Quarry  site,  and  the 
monument  lands    lying   in   section   3   or    10 
of  said  township  and  range. 

Sec.  2.  Within  the  acreage  limitation  of 
section  1,  the  Secretary  may  designate  and 
adjust  the  boundaries  of  Agate  Fossil  Beds 
National  Monument.  Establishment  of  the 
national  monument  and  any  adjustment  of 
Its  boundaries  shall  be  effectuated  by  pub- 
lication of  notice  thereof  In  the  Federal  Reg- 
ister when  the  Secretary  finds  that  lands 
constituting  an  Initially  admlnlstrable  unit 
are  In  Federal  ownership. 

Sec.  3.  The  Agate  Fossil  Beds  National 
Monument  shall  be  administered  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior  pursuant  to  the  Act 
entitled  "An  Act  to  establish  a  National 
Park  Service,  and  for  other  purposes",  ap- 
proved August  25,  1916  (39  Stat.  535;  16 
U.S.C.  1  et  seq.) .  as  amended  and  supple- 
mented. 

Sec.  4.  There  Is  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  not  more  than  $275,000  for  the 


acquisition  of  land  and  Interests   In  lands 
pursuant  to  this  Act. 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
(No.  1292),  explaining  the  purposes  of 
the  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

HISTORY  AND  DESCRIPTION 

The  major  purpose  of  this  bill  Is  to  pre- 
serve for  the  Nation  the  unique  paleonto- 
loglcal deposits  located  on  the  Agate  Springs 
Ranch  In  western  Nebraska  which  was  owned 
by  the  late  Dr.  Harold  J.  Cook,  These  de- 
posits have  been  described  by  the  paleontol- 
ogist, the  late  Henry  Fairfield  Osbom.  as  the 
most  remarkable  deposit  of  mammalian  re- 
mains of  the  Tertiary  age  ever  found  any- 
where m  the  world.  Scientific  research  has 
been  conducted  In  the  area  since  1871. 
Scientists  from  the  Carnegie  Institute,  the 
American  Museum  of  Nattiral  History,  the 
Chicago  Natural  History  Museum,  the  Smith- 
sonian Institution,  the  Colorado  Museum  of 
Natural  History.  Amherst  College,  the  uni- 
versities of  Nebraska,  Chicago,  Kansas.  Mich- 
igan, Princeton,  and  Yale,  and  many  other 
scientific  Institutions  have  worked  and 
studied  at  the  site. 

Establishment  of  this  monument  has  been 
endorsed  by  the  Advisory  Board  on  National 
Parks,  Historic  Sites,  Buildings,  and  Monu- 
ments. The  Department  of  the  Interior  has 
given  a  favorable  report  on  the  legislation. 
The  National  Park  Service  In  Its  study  of 
the  proposal  expressed  Its  conclusions  In  the 
following  terms: 

"The  Agate  fossil  beds  are  nationally  sig- 
nificant because  of  their  numerous,  concen- 
trated, well-preserved  Miocene  mammal  fos- 
sils, which  represent  an  Important  chapter 
in  the  history  of  life,  one  that  is  not  now 
adequately  represented  In  the  national  park 
system.  This  site  Is  significant  too  because 
of  the  important  contributions  made  here  by 
the  early  pioneers  of  scientific  research  In  the 
West.  The  area  also  meets  suitability  and 
feasibility  requirements  for  a  national 
monument." 


DEVELOPMENT  POSSIBILrriES 

Although  this  site  has  been  worked,  off  and 
on,  by  scientists  these  many  years,  numer- 
ous representative  remains  could  be  found 
within  the  large  untouched  portions,  of  the 
hills  containing  the  quarries.  It  Is  estimated 
that  at  least  75  percent  of  the  fossil-bearing 
portions  of  these  hills  are  undisturbed. 

In  addition  to  its  scientific  Importence, 
the  acquisition  of  this  site  enables  us  to  pre- 
serve a  living  link  with  the  Old  West  of 
unique  interest.  It  might  be  said  that  the 
storv  of  Agate  Springs  had  its  beginnings  In 
1728'  with  the  birth  of  James  Cook,  the  fa- 
mous English  explorer,  who  circumnavigated 
the  globe  from  1768  to  1771,  explored  New 
Zealand,  the  east  Australian  coast,  and  much 
of  the  Pacific,  and  led  the  search  for  a 
Pacific-Atlantic  passage  through  North 
America.  James  Cook  was  the  great-great- 
grandfather of  Dr.  Harold  J.  Cook,  who  was 
until  his  death  2  years  ago  the  owner  of  the 
Cook  Ranch  on  which  the  fossil  beds  are  lo- 

Dr  Cook's  father,  Capt.  James  H.  Cook, 
was  a  noted  Indian  scout,  friend,  and  confi- 
dant of  the  Sioux  Indians,  and  author  of  the 
classic  account  of  life  In  the  early  West, 
"Fifty  Years  on  the  Old  Frontier."  It  was 
Capt.  James  Cook  who  discovered  the  fossil 
beds      Because  of  his  close  friendship  with 
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aevenl  world -renowned  paleontologlatB.  he 
developed  a  keen  personal  Intereet  In  the 
preaervatlon  and  exploration  of  the  foeaila  In 
the  most  careful  and  systematic  fashion, 
which  haa  greatly  contributed  to  their  sclen- 
tlflo  value. 

Because  of  hla  keen  Interest  In  Indian  af- 
faire, he  had  many  friends  among  the  Indi- 
ana, including  the  noted  Sioux  chieftain 
Red  Cloud.  On  the  basis  of  theee  friend - 
•lllpe,  he  waa  able  to  collect  many  valuable 
and  unuaual  Indian  artifacts.  One  of  them. 
for  example,  waa  a  ceremonial  Jiicket  of  Red 
Cloud's.  This  collection  of  artifacts,  plus 
western  wearing  appearel  and  guns,  plus  the 
late  Dr.  Harold  Cook's  excellent  paleonto- 
loglcal  library  will  be  donated  to  the  Na- 
tional Park  Service  by  Mrs  Margaret  C  Ctxik. 
Dr.  Cook's  widow  and  one  of  the  principal 
landowners  Involved,  provided  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Agate  P(j«all  Beds  National 
Monument  U  assured  by  January  1,  1967.  the 
year  of  Nebriwk<i  .i  centennial  Mrs  Cook 
also  wishes  to  donate  sufHclent  land  for  the 
monument  headquarters,  and  quarrying 
rights  at  the  principal  quarries. 

Dr.  Harold  C  K>k  w.i.s  himself  a  noted 
paleontologist,  with  an  internatlonHl  reputa- 
tion for  his  writings  In  this  field,  and  while 
he  lived,  the  Agate  Springs  Ranch  served  de 
facto  as  a  headquarters  for  scientific  expt-di- 
tlons  and  other  .studen'.*  .\.s  a  result  of  his 
death  in  1962.  .i  d.mtrer  exists  that  'he  care- 
fully protected  toasW  bed.s  will  not  be  as  con- 
scientiously preserved  In  :he  future  ds  In  the 
past.  Tot  that  reason  It  seems  urgent  that 
a  decision  be  m..de  now  to  safeguard  these 
Irreplaceable  fo.<!,-;ii  beds  by  placing  them  in 
the  hands  of  the  National  Park  Service 

Prom  the  standpoint  of  the  trlstate  area 
near  the  site  the  economic  significance  of 
this  proposal  is  of  great  imp»>rtancp  Exper- 
ience has  shown  agal.i  .md  again  what  a  boon 
to  business  such  a  tourist  attraction  can  be 

The  mo6t  nearly  comp.irable  National  Park 
Service  facility  is  the  Dlnosiiur  National 
Monument.  In  Utah-Colorado,  where  bones 
deposited  In  the  Age  of  Reptiles  may  be  seen 
In  the  exposed  strata  In  1957.  the  year  be- 
fore construction  .f  that  visitor  center,  the 
number  of  visitors  to  Dinfisaur  National 
Monument  was  6«  iiOO  By  1959  It  had  In- 
creased to  112000  Now  It  Ls  over  200  000 
annually 

The  National  Park  .Service  has  estimated 
that,  by  the  time  .^gate  is  ful'.y  developed,  in 
about  5  years  'he  number  of  visitors  will 
be  at  least  120  000.  and  possibly  200  000  or 
more 

The  National  Park  SerMce  plans  a  develop- 
ment program  estimated  to  cost  «1  902  000 
during  the  first  5  years  probably  90  percent 
which  can  be  spent  locally  on  labor  and  sup- 
plies and  materials  When  fullv  stafTed  <ind 
developed  at  the  end  of  5  vears  the  opera' Ing 
program  for  man xjement  and  protection  and 
maintenance  of  the  area  will  require  about 
$135,000  a  year. 

The  committee  unanim  hl^Iv  approves  the 
proposal. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr  President,  the  ac- 
tion of  the  Senate  in  taking  up  and  act- 
ing upon  this  bill.  S  1481,  to  establish  the 
Agate  Fossil  Beds  National  Monument. 
Is  most  gratifying. 

The  purpose  of  the  bill  Is  to  preser\'e 
and  provide  for  the  orderly  development 
by  the  National  Park  Service  of  the 
paleontologlcal  deposits  located  at  Agate 
Springs  In  western  Nebraska.  The  site 
has  been  described  as  the  most  remark- 
able deposit  of  mammalian  remains  of 
the  Tertiary  age  that  have  ever  been 
found.  They  are  unique  and  irreplace- 
able, and  therefore  must  be  protected 

We  of  Nebraska  are  particularly 
proud  of  the  manner  In  which  these 
fossil  remains  have  been  protected  and 


developed  to  date  By  an  extraordinar- 
ily fortunate  accident  of  history  tiie  de- 
posits were  first  discovered  by  one  who 
had  the  imat,'ination  and  understand- 
ing to  see  the  tremendou-s  Importance  of 
preserving  them  and  Investigating  their 
scientific  significance  in  an  orderly  way. 
They  were  dLscovered  in  the  1870's  by 
Capt.  James  H.  Cook.  Indian  .scout  and 
frontiersman,  and  later  author  uf  "Fifty 
Years  on  the  Old  Frontier"  Captain 
Cook  recognized  the  potential  impor- 
tance of  the  deposlLs  and  brouKht  them 
to  the  attention  uf  geolo^ist.s  and  paleon- 
tologists, and  later  acquired  title  of  the 
property  on  wlilch  they  were  located. 
Under  his  ownership  aiui  that  of  his  .son. 
Dr  Harold  Cook,  a  netted  paleontolonlst 
h.imself.  the  deposits  were  carefully  pro- 
tected ai,'aln.st  destruction  or  misuse,  but 
were  made  freely  available  Ui  .scientific 
e.Kpedltions  Interested  in  their  syste- 
maUc  exploration. 

Dr.  Harold  Cook  died  2  years  a^;o  and 
a  danger  now  exists  that,  unle.ss  timely 
action  is  t^iken  to  provide  for  their  sys- 
tematic care,  these  irreplaceable  deposits 
may  be  destroyed  or  di.ssipated  F'ur- 
thermore.  It  is  Intended  by  the  Park 
Service  to  develop  the  quarries  on  the 
spot  in  a  manner  to  permit  students, 
tourists,  and  others  to  view  the  deposits 
in  the  condition  In  which  they  are  found 
in  the  ground. 

Aside  from  lUs  .scientific  importance, 
this  monument  is  of  especial  slk'niflcance 
as  part  of  a  developuiK  network  of  tour- 
i.st  facilities  in  a  four-State  area  com- 
prising Nebraska,  South  Dakota,  Wyo- 
mlnsr,  and  Colorado  The  National  Park 
Service  ha.s  announced  that  its  devel- 
opment proi,'ram  for  the  monument  is  to 
cost  slightly  le.ss  than  $2  million.  The 
Park  Service  has  also  projected  that,  by 
the  time  Agate  Is  fully  developed  m  about 
5  years,  the  number  of  visitors  annually 
will  amount  to  between  120.000  and 
200,000  It  -seems  certain  that  this  vol- 
ume of  touri.'^t  traffic  will  brink:  into  the 
area  well  over  $500,000  per  year  from 
outside. 

Mr  M.ANSFIKI.D  Mr  President,  that 
concludes  the  call  of  the  calendar  at  this 
time. 

Mr.  President,  with  the  .same  pro- 
viso, that  the  .senior  Senator  from  Ore- 
gon IMr  Morse]  not  lose  his  ri^lit  to  the 
floor,  I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection  it  is  so  ordered. 
The  clerk  will  call  the  roll 

The  legislative  clerk  proce«'ded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr  MANSFIELD  Mr  President.  I 
a.sk  unanimous  consent  that  tiie  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFPTCER  'Mr  Mr- 
IHTYRE  In  the  chair  >  Without  objection. 
it  is  so  ordered 


FOR       COMMIT- 
DURING    SENATE 


AUTHORIZATION 
TEE  MEETING 
SESSION 

Upon  request  of  Mr.  M\NsrirLD,  and 
by  unanimous  consent,  the  Committee 
on  -Appropriations  was  authorized  to 
meet  during  the  sessions  of  the  Senate 
for  the  week  beginning  .August  3,  1964. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 
Mr.    MANSFIELD.     Mr.  President  t 

suggest  the  absence  of  a  quonim  UM^ 
the  conditions  previously  stated  ^^ 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Wilhn,« 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered  The  ruS 
will  call  the  roll.  ^^ 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  c»ll 
the  roll.  ^ 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President.  I  j^ 
uiianimou-s  consent   that   the  onler  for 


the  quorum  call  be  rescinded 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER 
objection,  it  Is  -so  ordered. 


Wlthom 
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AMENDMF!NT  OF  FOREIGN  ASSIST 
ANCE  ACT  OF  1961 

The  Senate  resumed  the  conslderaUoD 
of  the  bill  HR.  11380'  to  amend  fur- 
ther the  ForeLk'n  A-ssistance  Act  of  iMi 
as  amended,  and  for  other  purposes 

Mr.    MORSE      Mr.  President,  as  Uk 

CciNCRE.SSlONAL    REcOHD    Will    shOW,  I  nj. 

nounced  on  Saturday,  following  the 
speech  of  the  able  chairman  of  the  Sen- 
ate Committee  on  Foreign  Relatlona.  tb( 
Senator  from  Arkansas  I  Mr.  FcLBRicin' 
that  I  would  answer  his  speech  todaj 
First.  I  wish  to  make  the  following  brief 
comment  as  to  what  my  position  will  be 
oa  procedural  questiorxs  during  Uk 
course  of  the  debate  of  foreign  aid. 

It  IS  my  hoi)e.  and  it  will  be  my  in- 
tention, to  co<Tperate  in  fulfilling  tint 
hope,  that  the  Senate  will  dispose  of  the 
fonik'n  aid  bill  by  the  end  of  this  week- 
sooncr.  if  possible.  I  have  already  no- 
tified the  ma.iority  leader  that  I  am 
delik-'iU-t^d  to  cooperate"  m  as  many  nighi 
.sessions  as  he  cares  to  hold  for  as  longjj 
he  cares  to  hold  tiiem  Thi.s  year,  u 
last  year,  however.  I  shall  m.sist  that  the 
foreij,'n  aid  bill  be  debated  under  the 
rules  of  the  Senate  without  any  agre^ 
ments  to  limit  time  or  to  fix  a  time  cer- 
tain to  vote  I  have  al-so  made  clear  w 
the  majority  leader  that  I  hope  thii 
those  of  us  in  opposition  to  the  bill  wll 
receive  the  cooperation  of  the  majority 
in  our  requests  for  yea-and-nay  votes oc 
amendments  that  we  think  ought  to  be 
made  a  matter  of  rollcall  record. 

The  tune  .schedule  of  the  Senate  u 
well  known.  The  record  on  foreign  ak! 
in  the  past  several  years,  both  pro  and 
con.  has  been  made  over  and  over  agile 
m  the  Senate*  By  and  large  most  Sen- 
ators probably  know  now  how  they  an 
iioiiK  to  vote  on  the  major  issues  con- 
nect*'d  with  the  bill,  irrespective  of  what 
Is  said  during  the  course  of  the  debate 
But  that  does  not  in  any  way  diminlrti 
the  trust  that  each  Senator  owes  to  the 
country  and  to  his  own  con.stltuent8  to 
make  the  record  I  am  hopeful — andnv 
cloakroom  di-scu.sslons  with  some  of  mj 
co!lea:,'ues  seem  to  justify  that  h<H»— 
that  m  respect  to  .some  of  the  amend- 
ments that  -some  of  us  will  offer  durtM 
this  week  on  the  bill,  all  minds  have  not 
been  made  up.  and  that  there  are  BtlE 
Senators  who  will  study  the  record. 

A  good  many  Senators  are  absen' 
today  t>ecause  of  a  very  sad  Journey  thtl 
the  funeral  group  is  making  to  Californl* 
to  pay  respects  to  our  beloved  GUI' 
Engle  I  wish  the  Record  to  show  tlJ«' 
I    would    have    taken    that    trip,   but  I 


..  fo  rpmaln  In  Washington  today  my  opinion.  In  wishful  thinking.   Neither 

•*^^vi^ the  first  speech  in  opposiUon  the   State  Department,   the   Pentagon. 

^  l^forelKn  aid  bill  so  that  the  final  nor  the  AID  officials  will  carry  out  re- 

^  ^  n  the  bUl  could  be  advanced  by  forms  on  thek  own  volition.    Such  re- 

"*^  ^nrh  time     But  bearing  out  what  forms  will  be  adopted  only  if  Congress 

that  m"'^" ''"':*  ,„«T.Hc  orp  nrPt.t.v  wfill  ftdoots  them. 


IZne  thev  will.  Nevertheless,  it  is  some 
Scatlon,  I  suppose,  that  a  majority 
nf  Senators  would  welcome  voting  to- 
morrow without  any  debate  at  aU.  Yet 
Tose  of  us  in  opposition  to  the  bill  in- 
^nd  to  make  a  record  this  week  that  the 


the  debate  is  over  this  year  I  shall  again 
pile  on  my  desk  the  reports  of  the  Comp- 
troller General,  some  of  which  are 
marked  "Secret."  I  have  yet  to  read  a 
single  report  of  the  Comptroller  General 
that  really  is  "secret."    Every  report  of 


living  of  the  people  of  the  underdevel- 
oped areas  that  live  within  the  shadows 
of  their  economic  environments.  They 
must  not  be  so-called  loans  to  govern- 
ments. 

iftt  muL"  i-""-- -     ..         „     „^^,.t„  «-i,~r«  Read  what  the  Comptroller  General  of 

Xve  sald-thatmlnds  "^  pretty  wdl    "^^^l^^^^  ^^^  ,^,4  „,  t^,  .^a-    th?  United  States  has  said.    He  Is  our 

b^.".s^^ftrsera'^,:i™nt  sKHS^S'-^e^SLrs  ^rs^.e^^itiJiiir'rssj: 

TirXr'a.^?iVsarth1t  the,    »r  enTtfr.oTv'>e  tLt  record    --^s^^e,  ot  ^.orelg.  ald^ln  ^«er. 
ril  carefully.  re«i  the__  P«KO,^_and_I    m^e.  ^^^  ^^  ^  ^^^^  ^^^  ^  ^.^^_j  ....        . 

vote  for  more  foreign  aid  than  any  ad- 
ministration in  recent  years  has  recom- 
mended. It  is  difficult  for  people  to  un- 
derstand that  one  can  oppose  a  specific 

S.0  7'';;,\-tirjf,Yaver  n"e    {o'Sl  ^d  b™' oTth'eTst  lT?rrl  In!    tS  CompiroUer  General  that  I  have  r^ul 

proponent  of  the  bill  win  nave  to  uve     ^"^^^  .,,  ^    ^     foreign    contains  material  that  should  be  made 

ilth  and  for  ^vhich  the  proponents_oJ    ^^^ing  thisjearjnd^sun^bej^^^^^  ^^^.^^^^^  ^  ^^^  taxpayers  of  the  United 

shown  the  kind  of  foreign  aid  I  would 
support.  I  would  vote  for  more  than 
$3,500  million  of  foreign  aid,  if  it  were 
a  foreign  aid  program  that  protected  the 
American  taxpayers.  It  would  be  a  for- 
eign aid  program  that  strengthened  the 
American  image  abroad.  It  would  not  be 
a  foreign  aid  program  which  the  Comp- 
troller General  of  the  United  States,  in 
report  after  report,  has  pointed  out  re- 
stilts  in  shocking  inefficiency,  the  waste 
of  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars,  and 
much  corruption  in  many  countries  of 
the  world,  particularly  the  underdevel- 
oped areas. 


the  bill  will  have  to  answer  to  their  own 
MHStltuency,  not  only  this  year,  but  also 
.-  the  vears  immediately  ahead. 
"  Mr  President,  we  have  heard  it  said 
over  and  over  again  that  major  reforms 
in  the  foreign  aid  program  ought  to  be 
adopted.  Last  year,  the  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Comniittoe,  in  its  report  to  the  Sen- 
ate said  it  thought  the  reforms  ought  to 
be  adopt«t  the  following  year.  That 
year  has  passed.  The  reforms  have  not 
been  adopted. 

In  the  debate?  last  year  It  was  argued 
over  and  over  again,  "Pass  this  bill  and 
we  will  adopt  reforms  in  the  coming 
year."  As  of  the  moment  I  speak,  the 
policy  of  foreign  aid  is  about  the  same 
as  was  the  policy  of  foreign  aid  a  year 

ago. 

Ten  days  ago  a  very  high  official  of 
the  State  Department  said  to  me: 

We  have  analyzed  your  minority  views. 
knd  we  tiiid  them  very  disturbing,  because 
we  reci)g!U/e  tlial  so  much  of  what  you  said 
u  correct  We  want  you  to  know,  Senator, 
that  between  now  ;uid  next  year  the  criti- 
cisms ttiat  you  have  brought  out  in  those 
miniTTUy  vuws  -and  there  are  many  of  them 
mat  are  unanswerable.  In  our  opinion — will 
be  answere<l  by  changes  in  policy  that  will 
tw  adapted. 

To  that  hlKh  official  of  the  State  De- 
partment I  -said: 

I  have  he.trd  the  same  thing  over  and  over 
a^n  for  ihc  last  10  years,  and  you  have  not 
adopted  reforms.  What  makee  you  think  I 
should  place  confidence  In  your  statement? 

Mr.  President,  that  Is  a  sad  statement 
to  have  to  make,  but  the  record  is  tm- 
deniable.  Year  after  year  the  State  De- 
partment, the  Pentagon,  and  the  AID 
officials  have  been  brought  up  to  a  con- 
sideration of  needed  reforms  only  to  urge 
upon  the  Congress  that  it  pass  the  bill 
and  let  them  work  on  reforms  in  the  en- 
suing year.  I  mean  not  to  be  unkind. 
but  I  speak  out  of  long  experience  with 
the  executive  branch  of  the  Government. 
In  my  judgment,  no  reforms  In  foreign 
aid  will  be  adopted,  to  any  substantial 
degree,  except  when  adopted  by  the  Con- 
gress. 

If  Congress  is  looking  for  conversion 
among  State  Department.  Pentagon,  and 
foreign  aid  officials  with  respect  to  for- 
eign aid  and  is  expecting  to  have  that 
conversion  result  In  the  necessary  re- 
forms essential  to  eliminating  great 
abuses  In  foreign  aid.  the  Members  of 
Congress  who  so  think  are  engaging,  In 


In  a  broad  brash  stroke  or  two.  let  me 
say  that  I  am  a  loan  advocate  in  foreign 
aid.  I  am  a  project-to-project  man  in 
foreign  aid.  I  would  lend  more  money 
for  needed  economic  projects  around  the 
world  than  would  this  administration,  or 
the  previous  administration,  or  the  ad- 
ministration previous  to  that  one,  has 
been  willing  to  recommend.  But  they 
would  be  loan  programs,  not  grant  pro- 
grams. 

They  would  not  be  deceptive  loans,  as 
are  so  many  of  the  so-called  loans  today. 
The  word  "loan"  should  always  be  put 
in  quotation  marks  when  used  by  the  AID 
officials  downtown.  So  much  of  the  loan 
program  in  this  bill  spells  the  word  "de- 
ception." for  they  are  not  loans  at  all. 
The  so-called  loans  are  made  at  a  cost 
of  three-quarters  of  1  percent,  with  a 
10-year  grace  period,  and  then  they  are 
to  be  paid,  not  in  American  dollars,  but 
in  the  soft  currencies  of  the  countries 
concerned.  To  use  the  word  "loan"  in 
that  connection  is  a  deception  of  the 
American  taxpayer.  This  Senator  wUl 
not  be  a  party  to  that  deception.  The 
American  people  are  entitled  to  receive 
from  their  Government  protection  of 
their  money. 

The  "loan"  program  we  have  today  Is 
not  only  a  grant  progrsun,  but  It  is  a  give- 
away program,  l)ased  upon  deceit. 

That  abuse  in  the  foreign  aid  program 
must  be  eliminated  before  the  Senator 
from  Oregon  will  vote  for  foreign  aid. 
I  will  vote  for  a  foreign  aid  program  In- 
volving more  money  than  this  bill  calls 
for,  or  that  the  predecessor  bill  called 
for,  or  that  the  various  Elsenhower  bills 
called  for,  but  It  must  be  a  program  of 
loans  based  upon  sound  economic  de- 
velopment projects  that  will  do  some- 
thing to  better  the  economic  standard  of 


available  to  the  taxpayers  of  the  United 
States.  U  the  taxpayers  of  the  United 
States  could  read  the  shocking  reports  of 
the  Comptroller  General  of  the  United 
States,  they  would  demand  a  houseclean- 
ing  in  foreign  aid,  and  quickly. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  against  so-called 
"loans"  to  governments,  for  too  much  of 
that  money  lines  the  pockets  of  corrupt 
politicians  abroad.  We  ought  to  put  our 
money  In  dams,  in  refineries,  in  indus- 
trial plants,  in  roads,  in  irrigation-recla- 
mation projects.  We  ought  to  put  our 
money  in  economic  projects  which  a 
study  shows  will  do  something  about  the 
deplorable  condition  of  the  standard  of 
living  of  people  living  in  those  sad  areas 
of  the  world.  Until  we  do  it,  all  the 
money  we  pour  down  the  ratholes  of 
those  countries  will  not  save  them  from 
communism,  but  make  Communists. 

The  State  Department,  the  AID  offi- 
cials, and  the  Pentagon  do  not  like  to 
hear  it  said,  but  it  is  true.  A  great  deal 
of  our  foreign  aid  program  has  played 
into  the  hands  of  communism  abroad, 
because  the  people  in  those  areas  of  the 
world  know  that  so  little  of  it  trickles 
down  to  the  benefit  of  most  of  the  peo- 
ple, and  too  much  of  it  is  absorbed  by 
politicians  who  function  as  sponges, 
soaking  up  millions  of  dollars  of  Amer- 
ican taxpayer  money  which  have  come 
to  comprise  the  phony  "loans"  and 
grants,  by  the  millions,  of  American  tax- 
payer money. 

I  am  also  a  line-of -credit  man.  I  am 
not  in  favor  of  turning  a  great  deal  of 
money  over  to  any  group.  To  use  a 
hypothetical  instance,  speaking  as  chair- 
man of  the  Subcommittee  on  Latin 
American  Affairs,  I  would  vote  much 
more  money  by  way  of  development  loans 
to  Latin  America,  related  to  specific  proj- 
ects, than  the  bill  calls  for.  or  ariy  ad- 
ministration has  recommended,  if  the 
goverrunents  of  Latin  America  showed 
they  are  ready  to  use  it  effectively. 

However,  I  would  insist  that  the  money 
be  loaned  under  a  hard  money  poU(^, 
with  an  interest  rate  charged  that  will 
pay  for  the  use  of  the  money,  which 
at  the  present  time,  according  to  the 
latest  Treasury  reports,  would  be  in  the 
neighborhood  of  3  percent,  not  three- 
quarters  of  1  percent.  The  money  would 
be  drawn  upon  as  the  dam  went  up  seg- 
ment by  segment,  or  the  refinery  went 
up  part  by  part,  or  the  irrigatlon-r^- 
lamatlon  projects  proceeded  segment  by 
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segment.  What  l.s  wrong  with  thaf 
That  Is  a  pretty  «ood  way  to  build  In 
the  United  States  What  is  wronir  with 
building  that  way  m  other  c  )untries. 
when  we  are  u.sing  taxpayer  dollars^ 

Whenever  any  of  us  wLsh  to  build  a 
reclamation  project  in  our  State,  or  build 
a  great  dam  in  our  State,  or  put  up  any 
other  public  work.s.  what  do  we  have 
to  show?  We  must  show  a  beneflt-to- 
cost  ratio  favorable  to  the  project  We 
should.  That  is  not  a  requirement  in 
foreign  aid 

We  tret  a  great  deal  of  lipservice  from 
the  AID  oflHcials  However.  Congress  has 
not  written  that  check  int<i  foreign  aid 
I  believe  that  there  should  be  a  contrres- 
sional  check  on  the  expenditure  of  tax- 
payer dollars  on  individual  projects,  one 
by  one.  We  require  that  kind  of  check 
In  the  United  States 

It  wUl  be  said  that  that  W(,uld  be 
offensive  to  th.e  count i-v  in  which  the 
money  would  be  used  My  answer  i,s  that 
it  Is  our  money  If  a  country  does  not 
want  the  mon»>v  under  such  reasonable 
checks,  it  does  nnt  have  to  ask  for  it 
Senators  will  nr)te  that  I  said  ask  for 
It."  The  history  of  foreign  aid  is  that 
we  often  ram  a  great  deal  of  foreign 
aid  down  the  gullets  of  many  countries 
which  do  not  a.sk  for  it  That  has  L,'iven 
rise  to  many  abuses 

I  shall  offer  my  amendment  again,  as 
I  did  last  year,  to  bring  to  an  -nd  com- 
pletely all  forei^'n  aid  at  the  end  of  fiscal 
1966  Last  year  I  offered  it  to  apply  at 
the  end  of  1965 

Let  us  start  all  over  That  is  the  way 
to  bring  about  a  foreign  aid  program  free 
from  abuses.  Let  us  start  all  over  U-t 
us  limit  foreign  a:d  to  a  maximum  of 
50  countries  We  will  have  a  hard  time 
finding  50  countries  m  the  world  with 
which  we  can  justify  entering  into  for- 
eign aid  agreements  Let  us  limit  it  to 
50  countries  on  their  application  I  say, 
on  their  application  M'-  President  Let 
us  do  that,  instead  of  urging  them  to 
take  the  largess  of  the  taxpayers  of  the 
United  States.  a.s  is  still  being  done  to 
a  great  extent  Let  them  come  forward 
and  apply.  Let  them  apply  for  projects 
which  they  think  they  can  justify  Let 
them  agree  to  me»'t  conditions  that 
sound  administration  of  a  foreign  aid 
program  dictates 
What  is  wrong  with  that? 
I  am  still  waiting  to  hear  from  the 
State  Department,  the  AID  officials,  and 
the  White  Hou.se  as  to  what  is  wrong 
with  that  philo.sophy 

Do  they  have  good  projects''  If  they 
do  not  have  good  projects  that  are  self- 
liquidating— I  am  talking  now  about  the 
loan  projects — wriy  should  I  vote  to  waste 
American  taxpaver  money  on  projects 
that  are  unsound'  If  they  have  proj- 
ects that  will  pay  out.  and  are  unwilling 
to  borrow  money,  they  should  not  be 
allowed  to  get  it 

Later  in  the  week.  I  shall  speak  about 
another  abuse  It  refers  to  our  pouring 
out  millions  of  Americ.in  taxpayer  dol- 
lars at  three-quarters  of  1  percent  in- 
terest, and  a  great  deal  of  it  in  the  form 
of  out-and-out  grants  Much  of  that 
money  has  been  used  by  those  govern- 
ments to  pay  back  some  of  our  alleged 
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allies,  and  s^mw  'Aho  are  not  allies  even 
with  the  •  allegeii"  as  a  prefix,  with  whom 
they  have  entered  Into  loan  arrange- 
ments at  5  percent  and  6  percent  inter- 
est In  that  way  the  .American  taxpayer 
as.sumes  the  obligation 

No  Jury  would  approve  of  such  a  prac- 
tice. I  am  making  a  plea  in  my  speeches 
this  week  tiiat  the  Members  of  the  Sen- 
ate at  least  carry  (jut  their  duties  as  leg- 
islative jurors.  If  they  carry  out  their 
duties  as  legislative  Jurors,  they  cannot 
underwrite  the  present  loan  program. 

Many  Americans  like  to  stick  their 
heads  in  the  sand  and  engage  In  the 
psycholotfically  comforting  experience  of 
wishfully  thinking  that  It  could  not  be 
that  bad 

To  the  American  people  I  address  this 
question:  "When  are  vou  u-oing  to  get 
busy  and  make  it  perfectly  clear  to  your 
G<)Vernment  that  government  by  se- 
en cy  must  end''"  I  say  to  th.e  American 
people-  "You  will  not  remain  free  in- 
deflnitelv  if  you  permit  administration 
after  administration  to  deny  you  the 
facts,  for  you  are  entitled  to  know  about 
the  expenditure  of  your  money  under  the 
label  'Secret  '  " 

I  repeat  what  I  have  said  so  many 
times  in  my  20  years  in  the  Senate;  85 
percent  of  tlie  material  marked  "Secret" 
that  has  come  before  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations  and  that  came  before 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services  when 
I  was  a  member  of  that  committee  never 
should  have  be.'n  marked  that  way  in  the 
first  place  It  is  marked  "Secret  '  pri- 
marily to  keep  the  American  peojile  un- 
informed But  m  a  democracv.  there  is 
no  substitut/^  for  a  full  public  disclosure 
of  the  public's  business  One  of  the 
great  reforms  needed  in  the  field  of  for- 
eign aid  is  to  lift  the  curtain  of  secrecy 
that  veils  it  and  to  give  the  American 
people  the  facts. 

I  wish  now  to  say  a  word  about  my 
position  with  regard  to  grants.  It  is  a 
position  I  have  taken  for  some  time.  I 
shall  vote  for  grants  I  shall  not  vote 
for  grants  in  the  amounts  that  the  ad- 
ministrations, present  and  past,  have 
sought  and  succeeded  in  tietting  There 
are  a  good  many  nonloan  programs  that 
are  as  much  needed  abroad  as  are  the 
loan  programs  I  shall  vote  for  grant 
money  for  health  programs,  food  pro- 
grams, prourams  for  the  alleviation  of 
starvation,  programs  for  the  meeting  of 
disasters,  and  baby  care  programs.  It 
has  alwavs  been  interesting  to  me  to  ob- 
serve how  the  foreign  aid  advocates  u.se 
those  cau.ses  as  a  justification  for  carn,-- 
ing  along  other  grants  that  cannot  be 
justified  to  the  tune  of  hundreds  of  mil- 
lions of  dollars. 

Last  year  I  stated  In  the  debate  that 
since  1946  the  American  people  have  con- 
tributed a  little  more  than  $100  billion 
m  foreign  aid  The  latest  figures  I  have 
received  show  that  the  amount  is  ^ireater 
than  $104  billion.  That  is  a  huk-e  amount 
of  money  I  do  not  see  how  anyone  can 
argue  that  on  the  basts  of  polices  that 
continue  to  permeate  the  foreign  aid  bill. 
we  will  not  weaken  the  econom.y  of  the 
country  The  economy  of  the  country  is 
the  greatest  defense  weapon  we  have. 


The  arguments  I  have  made  thux  t 
m  my  speech  are  m<>rely  a  recapituUfT 
of  the  major  arguments  I  made  lastvJ^ 
I  merely  add  the  statement  that  th 
has  been  no  change,  in  my  judgment*!! 
foreign  aid  policy  that  would  not  Jugtis 
my  making  the  same  argument  polmS 
point,  that  I  made  last  year  In  opnoT 
tion  to  foreign  aid  a-s  it  is  now  devS 
and  administered.  Therefore  I  in^ 
porate  by  reference  the  major  argumenti 
I  made  last  year  ^ 

I  turn  now  to  my  arguments  andobjer 
tions  concerning  the  bill  that  is  presented 
to  the  Senate  this  year. 

PRE.-5E.NrATION      uK      I  «6«      PROGRAM 

This  program  is  presented  to  Congreu 
year  after  year  under  fal.so  prelemes 
Economic  development  remains  a  second 
ary  puroose.  and  not  the  primary  p^! 
pose  of  toreit;n  aid 

Every  public  presentation  of  forei^ 
aid  calls  it  an  investment  m  the  econom" 
ic  future  of  the  struggling  and  impover- 
ished nations  But  that  is  not  the 
purix)se  for  winch  we  spend  most  of  tiie 
money.  Until  we  do,  foreiun  aid  is  no- 
promoting  the  real  interests  of  uhe 
.American  people 

The  cliainnan  of  the  Committee  or, 
Foreign  Relations  told  the  Senate  or 
Saturday: 

.Ml  that  Is  tn.irkpdly  new  about  this  vew! 
foreign  aid  bill  Is  the  amudnrs  pr 'pijswl  x 
be  authori/ed,  which  are  greatly  reduced  b«. 
low  the  levels  of  previous  years. 

What  a  sad  commentary  on  the  exten- 
sive recommendations  by  the  majontyo! 
the  committee  last  year  for  a  revised  ar.d 
revampt-d  forei^in  aid  program  Senator 
Ft-lbkigmt  is  quite  right.  There  is  noth- 
ing new  about  the  program  this  year  ex- 
cept the  amounts,  but  I  am  ash.amedtha; 
the  Foreii^n  Relations  Committee  would 
accept  such  a  situation  after  the  report 
it  published  last  year  calling  for  exten- 
sive changes.  The  Committee  on  Foreici 
Relations  voted  for  the  bill.  Where  are 
tho.st'  changes'' 

The  fact  that  the  committee  year  in 
and  year  out  gives  nothing  but  lip  .service 
to  reform  in  foreign  aid  is  exactly  whj 
there  never  is  anything  markedly  ner 
in  what  the  administration  ,s«'nds  up 
AID  administrators  have  learned  that  the 
committees  having  jun.sdiction  over  the 
program  are  paper  tigers,  and  that  the 
committees  are  content  to  confine  thei: 
misEiivinps  to  print,  without  doing  any- 
thinu'  about  them 

I  have  lonu  since  come  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  only  the  Senate  and  the  House 
of  Representatives  actintt  as  a  whole  can 
make  worthwhile  changes  in  foreign  aid 
We  have  already  made  some. 

Senator  Fvlbright  al.so  bemoans  what 
he  regards  as  an  undue  examination  of 
foreign  aid  by  Cont:re.ss  relative  to  space 
and  military  proTrams.  But  our  failures 
in  those  areas  do  not  mean  that  « 
should  fail.  t-oo.  to  give  foreign  aid  the 
careful  examination  it  needs.  In  al! 
three  areas,  the  responsible  committees 
are  tx)o  often  the  representatives  of  ad- 
ministration programs,  rather  than  theL' 
critics  and  refoi-mers 

If  Conare.ss  ever  Is  to  give  the  study 
it   .should   to   international   and  foreign 
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„rv  aDPropriattons,  it  is  going  to  have 
^«2r?  with  foreign  aid.  I  remind  the 
"'  m  tee  chairman  that  a  good  third 
fSs  program-right  off  the  top-is 
f  "'  lusivelv  military  purposes.  When 
ie  in  the  committee  and  in  the 
Senate '  going  to  delve  into  the  purposes 

S  adn^""-'^^''^^'''''  °^  ^^^  military  aid 
^^ram"    When  are  we  going  to  give  it 


I  particularly  invite  attention  to  the 
table  on  page  335  of  the  hearings.  It 
shows  the  1962  bilateral  aid  commit- 
ments of  all  developed  countries  of  the 
free  world,  and  the  percentage  of  such 
bilateral  aid  of  the  gross  national  prod- 
uct of  each.  It  indicates  that  only 
France,  with  1.6  percent  and  Portugal, 
with  2.21  percent,  extended  a  larger  per- 
centage of  their  gross  national  products 


American  effort  for  national  defense  and 
the  defense  effort  of  these  same  coun- 
tries— and  the  U.S.  effort  was  exactly 
double  that  of  our  industrially  developed 
allies — it  is  evident  that  they  will  let 
Uncle  Sam  carry  the  international 
burden  as  long  as  we  continue  appro- 
priating the  money. 

On  that  FKJint,  let  me  stress  that  our 
AID  program  does  not  begin  to  cover 


'  H  nf  examination  the  chairman  centage  of  their  gross  national  proaucis  AID  program  does  not  oegm  w  cover 
jie  kina  o  -^^  ^^^^  ^^  ^^^  space  pro-  in  aid  to  less-developed  countries  than  our  foreign  assistance  program,  because 
•jiinks  snou  r»«r,Qrtmpnt.  nnnrn-     did  the  United  States.  Moreover,  in  the     the  AID  program  does  not  begin  to  cover 


jramand  to  Defense  Department  appro 

^'He'knows  that  year  after  year  the  For- 
Relitions  Committee  accepts  in  al- 
mlvst  dead  silence  whatever  the  Defense 
npnartment  tells  it  about  military  aid. 
We  shove  the  critical  reports  of  the 
Comptroller  General  under  the  table 
ahen  the  Secretary  and  Assistant  Secre- 
,»nes  of  Defense  testify  because  we  do 
not  want  to  embarrass  them  with  chal- 
'enpes  to  their  decisions,  even  when  the 
challenpes  come  from  the  Comptroller 
General,  and  not  even  from  ourselves. 

We  have  yet  so  much  as  to  question 
:\e  basis  of  foreign  aid.  which  is  that 
-^•htarv  .solutions  are  possible  for  eco- 
nomic problems.  The  chairman  has 
questioned  that  assumption  in  the  ab- 
stract, but  I  say  it  is  time  we  questioned 
•t  in  it."^  specific,  and  the  place  to  start 
•5  with  the  foreign  aid  program.  I  con- 
tinue to  hope  that  someday  he  will  join 
T.e  in  this  endeavor. 

A  good  deal  more  of  the  foreign  aid 
procram  is  for  political  purposes.  Again, 
I  do  not  believe  that  political  solutions — 
and  they  are  closely  tied  to  military  ob- 
ectives-  are  any  answer  for  economic 
problems 

The  United  States  has  little  or  no  con- 
trol over  the  military  forces  of  the  na- 
tions receiving  our  military  aid.  and 
It  has  little  control  over  the  political  ob- 
•ectives  to  which  other  countries  may  put 
our  aid  If  we  really  believe  that  it  is  in 
economic  development  abroad  that  the 
T.trrr.sts  of  the  United  States  really  lie, 
then  why  are  we  so  fearful,  so  timid,  so 
reluctant  to  reexamine  foreign  aid  and 
devote  the  bulk  of  it  to  economic  develop- 
ment? 

COMPARISONS    WITH    OTHERS 

Much  is  made  each  year  of  the  per- 
centace  of  pro.ss  national  product  that 
other  free  and  Communist  nations  spend 
on  aid  to  le.ss- developed  countries,  rela- 
tive to  the  United  States. 

Tlv.s  was  one  of  the  favorite  argu- 
ments of  the  chairman  of  the  commlt- 
•ee  in  the  committee  sessions.  It  should 
be  analyzed,  because  it  Is  a  propaganda 
arcument  which  is  being  used  to  pull 
the  wool  over  the  eyes  of  millions  of 
.American  taxpayers. 

I  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that 
the  percentage  of  gross  national  product 
:s  u.sed  becau.se  it  is  the  only  way  that 
the  foreign  aid  programs  of  other  na- 
tions can  be  made  to  appear  even  rea- 
sonably close  to  that  of  the  United 
States. 

The  Foreign  Relations  Committee 
went  into  this  matter  In  our  hearings. 
AID  Administrator  Bell  furnished  for  the 
pnnted  hearing  record  a  lengthy  mem- 
orandum concernine  the  aid  programs 
of  other  nations. 


did  the  United  States.  Moreover,  in  the 
case  of  Portugal,  this  aid  went  to  pos- 
sessions in  Africa  which,  according  to 
Portuguese  oflBcials.  are  part  of  Portu- 
gal and  by  their  sights  should  not  be 
counted  as  foreign  aid  at  all.  In  the 
case  of  Prance,  a  very  large  bulk  of 
French  aid  still  goes  to  former  French 
colonies  in  Africa.  As  Mr.  Bell  stated, 
it  takes  the  form  of  budget  support  to 
the  new  governments  of  these  former 
colonies.  In  1962,  86  percent  of  French 
bilateral  aid  was  for  these  grants. 

There  is  a  "gimmick"  even  in  this,  be- 
cause Prance  is  one  of  the  worst  of- 
fenders in  the  world  in  discriminating 
against  the  legitimate  trade  interests  of 
the  United  States.  The  countries  to 
which  Prance  is  granting  aid  are  still 
considered  by  her  to  be  a  part  of  its 
economic  empire.  Furthermore,  she  still 
exerts  great  influence  upon  them  in  re- 
gard to  their  trade  practices. 

I  am  not  opposed  to  what  France  and 
these  other  countries  are  doing.  But 
they  are  doing  it  to  maintain  the  direct 
commercial  and  political  ties  with  these 
countries  or  possessions  that  were  built 
up  over  decades  of  colonialism. 

It  is  a  rather  weak  reed  which  the 
AID  people  in  the  State  Department  lean 
on  to  cite  examples  of  Portuguese  and 
PYench  aid,  in  order  to  bring  up  the 
average  for  all  countries  extending  de- 
velopment assistance. 

Interestingly  enough,  France  and  Por- 
tugal have  been  recipients  of  substan- 
tial aid  from  the  United  States  since 
1946. 

The  same  table  on  page  335  indicates 
that  in  1962  the  United  States  com- 
mitted 0.84  percent  of  its  gross  national 
product  to  bilateral  aid  to  less  developed 
countries,  Germany  0.50  percent.  Great 
Britain  0.70  percent.  Japan  0.51  percent, 
Belgium  0.55  percent,  and  the  others  on 
down  to  0.01  percent  by  Denmark. 

The  table  for  1963  shows  the  commit- 
ments by  these  countries,  but  not  bjs  a 
percentage  of  gross  national  product  for 
1963.  However,  in  several  cases,  the 
commitments  are  down  from  1962.  This 
is  true  of  France,  Great  Britain,  Portu- 
gal, and  the  Netherlands.  The  com- 
mitment by  Norway  is  the  same  and  that 
of  Japan  is  up  only  to  $268  million  from 
$265  million  the  year  before.  Canada, 
Denmark,  Belgium,  Germany,  and  Italy 
increased  their  commitments.  But  all 
free  world  aid  other  than  U.S.  aid  was 
up,  in  1963,  only  $263  million  above  the 
commitment 'for  1962.  And  in  1962,  their 
aid  as  a  percentage  of  their  gross  na- 
tional products  totaled  0.60  percent,  as 
compared  to  0.84  percent  for  the  United 
States. 

When  we  take  into  account  the  even 
more  tremendous  difference  between  the 


the  AID  program  does  not  begin  to  cover 
the  expenditures  of  our  own  forces 
abroad.  Consider  military  aid.  The 
military  aid  program  that  we  make 
available — I  do  not  care  what  part  of 
the  world  is  touched — does  not  include 
the  expenses  of  maintaining  our  own 
military  forces  in  that  area,  under  whose 
canopy  of  defense  all  those  areas  live 
and  have  their  security. 

Later  in  my  speech,  I  shall  have  some- 
thing to  say  about  my  criticisms  of  mili- 
tary aid,  but  I  w'ish  to  drive  this  point 
home  now. 

The  expenditure  for  aid  to  South  Viet- 
nam now  is  somewhere  between  $iy2 
million  and  $2  million  a  day.  It  will  go 
up  and  up  in  skyrocketing  fashion  if  we 
continue  our  aggressive  policies  in  south- 
east Asia,  and  continue  to  provoke  at- 
tacks upon  us  in  southeast  Asia  on  a 
unilateral  military  basis. 

But  even  as  of  now,  our  military  aid 
program  does  not  take  into  account  the 
millions  of  dollars  which  are  being  spent 
on  our  own  military  operations  in  the 
area.  When  all  is  said  and  done,  it  is 
those  operations  which  provide  security 
and  protection  to  the  nations  of  southeast 
Asia.  They  all  live  under  the  canopy  of 
American  military  might.  It  is  our  air 
armada,  our  7th  Fleet,  and  our  thou- 
sands of  boys  who  are  distributed  in  that 
area  of  the  world,  that  provide  them  with 
their  defenses. 

If  we  got  into  a  war  with  Russia  to- 
morrow, in  many  instances  their  own 
military  programs  would  be  of  no  value 
to  us  whatsoever.  They  would  become 
liabilities.  We  should  not  be  using  them, 
because  we  all  know  the  kind  of  war 
that  would  be.  That  is  one  of  the  rea- 
sons— as  I  shall  show  later  in  this 
speech — why  I  shall  be  offering  amend- 
ments on  this  question,  in  the  course  of 
the  debate,  to  cut  drastically  American 
military  aid  because,  by  and  large,  it  is  a 
shocking  waste  of  American  taxpayers' 
dollars.  That  military  aid  does  not 
strengthen  one  iota  the  defense  of  this 
Republic.  The  security  of  this  Republic 
is  dependent,  after  all,  on  the  nuclear 
might  of  the  United  States,  upon  our  air 
and  naval  armada. 

Another  table  prepared  by  Mr.  Bell 
shows  the  actual  disbursements  for  bi- 
lateral 'and  multilateral  aid  in  1962. 
Since  the  table  did  not  show  this  total  as 
a  percentage  of  each  country's  gross  na- 
tional product,  I  asked  the  aid  agency  to 
calculate  that  percentage  for  me.  and 
have  added  it  to  the  table  HI  which  ap- 
pears below. 

It  is  this  figure  which  shows  the  pro- 
portion of  their  gross  national  product 
that  developed  free  world  countries  spent 
on  aid  to  less-developed  countries  in  1962, 
in  both  bilateral   and  multilateral  aid 
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programs.  For  France,  the  percentage 
was  1.39.  for  Germany  0.50.  for  Great 
Britain  0.53.  for  Japan  0.32.  for  BeUlum 
0.76.  for  Portugal  1  36  For  the  United 
States  the  percentage  was  0  65  and  for 
all  other  development  assistance  coun- 
tries it  averaged  0  58 

Aid  conunitments  to  the  less-developed 
countries  from  development  assistance 
countries  other  than  the  United  States 
have  risen  only  $300  million  from  1961 
to  1963.  Their  grants  a.s  a  percent  of 
their  total  dropped  from  55  to  48  percent, 
while  ours  dropped  only  from  66  to  60 
percent. 

If  there  are  thovse  who  can  find  com- 
fort In  these  figures  they  are  easily 
comforted. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  t!:e  AID  memorandum 
printed  at  this  point  In  the  Record. 

There  beina:  no  objection,  the  AID 
memorandum  was  ordered  to  be  prmted 
in  the  Rbcord,  as  follows: 

TOT\L   Pree  W  'rld  Aro 

A  decade  ago  the  United  Sta'es  was  the 
only  Important  source  >f  aid  t"i  the  develop- 
ing countries  Tcxlay  17  free  world  coun- 
tries other  than  the  United  States — many  of 
them  former  recipients  of  US  economic 
aid — conduct  substantial  assistance  pro- 
grams. Eleven  of  them-  -Belgium  Canada, 
Denmark.  France.  Oermany  Italy.  Japan. 
the  Netherland.s  Norwav  Pnrtuifal.  and  the 
United  Kingdom — are  members  of  the  DAC 
They  account  for  some  95  percent  of  the 
bilateral  aid  from  all  17  countries  The  other 
5  percent  comes  tr^ni  .sl.<  nonmembers  of  the 
DAC:  Australia.  Au.s'rla.  Kuwait,  Ne-w 
Zealand,  Sweden,   and   Switzerland 

International  agenclee  such  as  the  W  irld 
Bank,  the  International  Development  .Vsao- 
ciatlon.  the  Eumperin  Development  Pi-ind. 
and  the  Inter- American  Development  Banic 
are  also  channeling  large  amounta.of  capita! 
and  technical  assistance  to  the  developlnf? 
world.  Ten  years  ago  the  World  Bank  was 
the  only  multilateral  s<'>urce  of  capital  f  r 
this  purpose. 

There  has  been  a  significant  growth  in  the 
programs  of  these  aid  donors  The  t<ital 
volume  of  free  world  aid  commitments  to 
the  le«8-developed  countries  Increa.sed 
from  M  5  billion  in  1960  to  $8  4  billion  In  1962 
(the  last  year  for  which  complete  commit- 
ment figures  are  available  >  This  represented 
an  Increase  In  commitments  from  all  three 
major  aid  sources  the  Unl'^ed  States  other 
donor  countries,  and  International  organiza- 
tions. 

Commitments  from  sources  other  than  the 
United  States  Increased  at  the  greatest  rate. 
Whereas  U.S.  bilateral  commitments  went  up 
20  percent  between  1960  and  1962  '  commit- 
ments from  multilateral  agencies  and  other 
donors  rose  84  percent  and  34  percent,  respec- 
tively. As  a  consequence,  the  U  -S  share  of 
the  total  aid  bill  declined  By  1960  some  40 
percent — or  92  6  billion-  of  aid  commitments 
came  either  from  multilateral  agencies  or 
from  free  world  bilateral  sources  other  than 
the  United  States  Bv  1962  this  had  risen  to 
44  percent,  or  $3  7  billion 

It  should  be  noted  that  some  of  the  aid 
funds  committed  by  the  multilateral  a<?en- 
cles  are  supplied  by  the  United  States  Thoee 
agencies  finance  their  aid  activities  partiv 
with    Government    funds    and    partly    with 


'The  three  main  types  of  ec<inomlc  aid  In- 
cluded In  the  US  aid  figures  used  In  this 
statement  are  (  n  Economic  aid  under  the 
Foreign  Assistance  Act  i2\  loans  made  by 
the  Export-Import  Bank  to  less-developed 
countrtea  for  terms  of  more  than  5  years,  and 
(3)  provision  of  US  surplus  aijrlculttiral 
commodities  under  Public  Law  480 


funds  derived  fr'>ni  eartilnt^s.  repayments, 
and  private  capital  In  1962.  for  example,  the 
International  agencies  received  a  total  of 
•665  million  in  Ciovernment  grants  and  sub- 
.scrlptlon  payments  fmm  the  DAC"  countries. 
Tlie  U  -S  ."ihare  of  this  w;u8  4 J  pt-rcent  .tiul  the 
other  D.AC  countries  provided  5R  percent 
Therefore.  It  Is  clearly  In  our  lnt«'rest  to 
have  thf^e  multilateral  agencies  Increase 
their  aid  pr' Krams  so  lont?  as  every  dollar 
from  the  United  -States  is  matched  by  a  sig- 
nificantly   larger    contribution    from    others 

In  addltl.jn  to  support  from  US  und 
other  l)\C  kCovernment  subscriptions  the 
multU  iteril  agencies  ,iI.so  receive  contribu- 
tions from  iioti-D.AC  governments,  and  ob- 
'  iln  a  subfifantlal  sh.ire  of  their  financing 
from  repayments  and  from  private  capital 
m.irket*  In  1962,  for  ex.imple.  »:}07  mil- 
lion -more  than  half  the  World  Bank  s  total 
financing  that  year — came  from  the  sale  of 
loans  to  the  private  8ect<ir 

One  result  of  the  growing  volume  of  aid 
Is  that  the  United  States  is  now  bearing  a 
smaller  share  of  the  aid  btirden.  Another  Is 
that  greatly  Increased  re.sources  are  available 
tt)  the  developing  countries,  thereby  quick- 
ening their  prospects  for  growth  and  stabil- 
ity. Moreover,  we  are  witnessing  the  emer- 
gence of  more  donor  coujitrlfs  Israel,  the 
Republic  of  China  on  Taiwan,  and  Mexico 
now  provide  technical  n-sslstance  to  nations 
less  developed  than  themselves  We  hope 
this  list  will  continue  to  grow  as  more  coun- 
tries approach  ecomjmlc  self-reliance 

ART      OTHFRS      U<iING      ENOl'CHT 

The  mere  fact  th,-it  iither  countries  are  con- 
tributing mr,re  aid  each  \ear  does  not  answer 
the  question  of  whether  they  ore  doing 
enough 

This  Is  not  an  easy  question  to  answer 
Ttiere  Is  no  Internationally  ajfreed  .stiindard 
for  evaluating  aid  performance,  and  there 
Is  even  disagreement  over  what  should  be 
counted  as  aid  The  attached  table  I  shows 
some  Indications  of  aid  p«'rformance  for 
1962 

This  vear's  report  by  the  President's  Coun- 
cil of  Ecl  iiiiinilc  -■Kd-.  l.st-rs  sMw'krested  srvera! 
measures  of  the  ability  and  the  Intere.st  of 
donors  to  sustain  aid  programs:  th^lr  gross 
national  product,  the  sl^e  of  their  defense 
burden,  and  their  dependence  on  tnidf  with 
the  less-developed  countries  These  Indlca- 
t<.)rs  pr'  dui-e  this  comparison  for  calendar 
year  1^*62 

"Tlie  1962  bilateral  aid  commitments  of 
the  other  D.\C  covintrles  comblijed  amounted 
to  six-tenth.^  Mf  i  p.^rcent  of  their  C.NP  com- 
pared with  sUghtlv  more  than  eight-tenths 
of  1  percent  for  the  United  States  that  year. 
France  and  Portugal  committed  a  conslder- 
ablv  larger  share  of  GNP  than  did  the  United 
States  1  28  percent  for  France,  and  more 
than  2  percent  for  Portugal  The  average 
for  the  other  DAC  countries  excluding  France 
and  Portugal  wa.s  only  four-and-one-half- 
ten'hs  of  1  percent 

•'The  per  capita  ONP  ,,f  the  other  DAC 
countries,  however  Is  far  smaller  than  ours 
In  19*'2  pT  capita  C.NP  averaged  $1  135  for 
other  D.^C  countries  This  Is  onlv  about  40 
percent  of  the  12.974  per  capita  ONP  for  the 
United  Spates  that  year 

"Other  D.^C  c(^untrles  <ire  ni'>*  spending  as 
much  for  defense  as  the  United  States 
Their  defense  expenditures  In  U162  aver.aged 
4  7  percent  of  ONP  compared  to  9  4  percent 
for  the  United  ;-;t-ifes 

"Other  D.AC  countries  have  a  greater  rela- 
tive s'ake  In  trade  with  the  developing  coun- 
tries than  we  do  That  Is.  a  larger  percentage 
of  their  ONP — 7  5  percent  on  *hf  avorikre 
depends  on  trade  with  the  developing  coun- 
tries as  compared  with  2  4  percent  for  the 
United  States  I>espU.e  this  Miev  finance  a 
smaller  sh.are  of  their  trade  with  aid  com- 
mitments th.in  we  do  Their  aid  financed 
17  6  per-'ent  of  »helr  1962  exports  to  devel- 
oping countries,  whereas  In  the  same  year 
nearly  65  percent  of  US   exports  to  develop- 


ing   countries    were    financed   by  Md     /w 
Prance,  with  37  1  percent  and  PortuL  ^l 
45  fl     percent       approached     the    uV' 
formance   '  P*- 

Weighed   together,   these  cmp^Uon.  . 
gest   thtt'    DAC  countries  (Jiher  thaa  iL.^" 
and   Portugal   could   re.usonably  be  e^!?* 
to    lncre;ise    their    aid    connnltmenu     s^ 
are  doing  so      Canada  Inter.ds  to  raise  lu    ' 
expenditures  50  percent  In  1964   over  »  i«5 
already  raised  In    1963.     Denmark  and  K» 
wav  say  their  target  is  an  eventual  aid  u»Li 
of  1   percent  of  ONP      The  United  Kla^ 
and   Japan    have   a:inounced   their  Inientin 
to  increase  the  size  of   their  asslsunce  orl 
grams      But  .some  others— notably  Oennan 
which  we  believe  could  well  afford  It-^i^ 
no  signs  of  doing  So  ^ 

ti:rm.s  or  .aid 
We  .ire  concerned  not  only  with  the  vol 
ome  of  aid  from  other  donors  but  with  th* 
flnanclfll    terms  on    which    It    Is  given     Th 
att;u-hed   table   II  shows   the  terms  of  blUt' 
eral  aid  from  11>6I  to  1963 

In  the  aggregate  the  record  of  the  othw 
DAC  countries  on  grant  aid  Is  good  u 
1962  the  11  DAC  iild  givers  provided  56  per"^ 
cent  of  their  unal  bilateral  aid.  or  more  tJ^ 
«1  3  billion  per  ye.ir,  on  a  grant  basis  Th* 
comparable  IT  s  figure  for  the  same  year  wu 
65  per^-ent,  or  *3  billion  However'  If  |i  7 
million  of  Public  I  aw  480  is  excluded  4fl  pc^ 
cent  of  nxir  1**62  aid  was  on  a  grant  baaU 

Two-thlrdfi  of  the  graxits  of  the  other  DAC 
countries  In  19'?2  financed  capital  projteti 
and  commodity  Imports  T.^e  remaliUM 
one-third  financed  technical  assistance 

"Some  26  000  students  and  trainees  from 
less-leveloped  countries  were  supported  br 
the  other  DAC  countries  that  year  company 
to   10,388  financed   by  the  United  States 

"A  tot.il  of  75  0<ju  operational  and  advUon 
personnel  financed  by  other  DAC  countri« 
were  helping  to  fill  the  human  resources  gap 
In  less-developed  countries  th.it  year,  coo- 
p.ired  to  iibout  8  5(X)  from  the  United  StatM" 
The  loan  prf)Krams  of  the  other  DAC  coun- 
tries are  all  conducted  on  less  favorable 
terms  than  ours  But  the  last  few  yean 
have  .seen  marked  changes  for  the  better,  and 
we  anticipate  further  liberalization  In  Hit 
future.     Take  maturities,  for  ex  imple- 

"In  1962,  US  loans  to  le.ss-developed 
countries  carried  an  average  maturity  of 
29  9  vears 

"No  Oerman  loans  carried  more  than  5 
years'  maturity  In  1959  By  1961  new  0«t- 
man  commitments  averaged  14  5  years.  By 
1962  they  averaged  17  years  Prellmlnan 
figures  sliow  the  average  climbed  to  2o3 
years  In  1963 

"Britain  announced  a  new  policy  last  fall 
of  offering  loans  up  to  30  ye:)rs'  maturity. 

"Canada  h;vs  announced  Its  Intention  to 
supplement  Its  existing  grant  and  hard  loan 
pn>grams  with  a  new  soft  loan  program  on 
terms  approximating  those  of  the  Interna- 
tional Development  Association:  50  yean 
maturity  three-fourths  of  1  percent  Inter- 
est and  10  ye.irs'  grace 

"In  1962  Italy  made  no  loans  for  more  than 
a  12-year  repayment  period  Since  thea 
however.  Italy  hi\s  made  one  large  loan  with 
an  18-year  maturity  and  another  of  25  yearf 
maturity  " 

Interest  rates  on  the  aid  loans  of  other 
D.AC  countries  have  been  high — often.  In  our 
Judgment,  much  too  high  for  those  of  the 
developing  ccnintrles  with  -serious  balance- 
of-puvments  problems  In  both  1961  and 
1962  thev  averaged  5  1  percent  as  agalnat  JJ 
percent  In  1962  fir  the  United  States.  Our 
average  will  rUe  In  the  future  because  of 
the  higher  minimum  Interest  rates  on  AID 
loans  required  by  the  Foreign  Assistance  Art 
of  1963  The  Interest  rates  of  other  M 
givers  however,  are  coming  down.  For 
example 

".\  new  British  policy  provides  for  a  w»lT«r 
of  Interest  payments  for  up  to  7  years  Thli 
lowers  the  6-percent-lnterest  rate  on  a  lon(- 
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,„-n  to  an  effective  rate  of  about  3  per- 
"^    Britain    has    already    granted    such   a 

.  «  for  loans  to  India.  Paklatan.  and  Tur- 
f^itallng  $115  mUllon. 
^^Xough  the  average  Oerman  rate  Is  4J 
^nt  Germany  has  been  making  an  In- 
?*^ng  number  of  low-Interest  loans.  Last 
°^ioi  example,  Germany  made  a  loan  of 
nfa  million  U^  Togo  at  2-percent  Interest 
!i,h  »  30-year  maturity. 

"*i  I  have  already  noted,  Canada  wUl 
J^  lending  on  IDA  terms-three-fourths 
^percent  interest.  50  years'  maturity,  and 

'"•ThrDre^sTnt  softening  of  aid  terms  can  be 
^  in  large  part  to  a  policy  agreement 
Sed  by  the  DAC  In  April  1963.  All  the 
^r  members  agreed  that  loan  terms  should 
K.  consl^^tent  with  the  debt-servicing  ca- 
'tT  of  the  recipient  countries,  that  terms 
"^u'd  be  more  nearlv  comparable  among 
!:,nor8  and  that  these  alms  should  be  met 
Ij  liberalizing  the  terms  of  the  harder 
lenders 

GEOGRAPHIC    DISTRIBtmON    OF    AH) 

»  decade  ago.  the  little  aid  provided  by 
donors  other  than  the  United  States  took 
.v.,  form  of  assistance  from  European  coun- 
J^es  to  their  colonies  In  1962,  about  one- 
'ourth  of  the  aid  of  the  other  DAC  countries 
«nt  to  dependent  areas.  Today,  with  only 
I  handful  of  .colonies  remaining  In  the  free 
world,  indications  are  that  this  proporUon 
tis  declined  to  about  10  percent. 

Much  French.  British,  Belgian.  Dutch,  and 
Italian  aid  does  go  to  former  colonies  that 
ce  now  Independent  states.  The  United 
Sutea  has  a  direct  stake  In  the  continuation 
of  ihli  supp^irt.  It  Is  very  much  In  our  In- 
terest—our political  Interest,  our  budgetary 
interest,  and  our  balance-of-payments  Inter- 
Mt— to  have  Britain  carry  on  sizable  aid  pro- 
pams  In  Kenya  and  Uganda,  to  have  France 
do  so  m  French-speaking  Africa,  and  to  have 
Belgium  do  so  In  Rwanda  and  Burundi. 
Some  two-thirds  of  all  development  assist- 
ance m  Africa  Is  now  provided  by  the  West- 
em  European  nations. 

European  donors  are.  however,  giving  more 
and  more  aid  outFlde  their  former  colonial 
dependencies  B<.>th  Britain  and  France 
have  stated  their  Intention  of  doing  so  as  a 
matter  of  policy.  France,  for  example,  has 
made  sizable  commltmenta  (Including  soft 
loans )  to  Mexico  and  Greece  while  Britain 
is  enlarging  Its  technical  assistance  program 
m  Latin  .America. 

Three  of  the  major  DAC  donors — Germany, 
Canada,  ^nd  Japan- — have  no  colonial  con- 
nections Germany  has  a  worldwide  pro- 
gram. In  the  last  3  years.  Germany  made 
loan  pledges  to  65  less-developed  countries 
&nd    provided    technical    assistance    to    70. 


Canada's  aMlatance  ranges  through  the 
Commonwealth  countries  and  Latin  America. 
Japan  aids  much  of  Asia  and  Latin  America. 

The  broadening  of  aid  relations  Is  exem- 
plified by  the  aid  expenditures  of  DAC 
countries  other  than  thfe  United  States  in 
Latin  America.  In  1960  these  totaled  less 
than  $50  million.  In  1962  they  reached 
1110  mUllon. 

One  factor  that  has  helped  draw  European 
aid  Into  new  fields  has  been  the  formation 
of  aid  consortia.  Belgium,  Italy,  France, 
Oermany,  and  the  Netherlands,  for  example, 
are  members  of  the  consortium  for  Pakistan, 
along  with  Canada,  Japxan,  the  United  King- 
dom, and  the  United  States.  These  same 
countries  plus  Austria  are  also  members  of 
the  aid  consortium  for  India.  The  same 
countries  minus  Japan  but  Including  Sweden 
and  Luxembourg  are  In  the  Turkish  con- 
sortium. The  attached  table  III  shows  DAC 
aid  dlsbtuBcd  through  multilateral  and  con- 
sortia type  arrangements  in  1962. 

SING-SOVIET  AID  TO   LESS-DEVELOPED   (COUNTRIES 

Total  extensions  of  long-term  economic 
development  credits  by  the  Slno-Sovlet  bloc 
amounted  to  more  than  $4.9  billion  by  the 
end  of  fiscal  year  1963.  Of  this  amount,  the 
U.S.SJI.  contributed  $3.4  billion.  Communist 
countries  of  Eastern  Europe  contributed  $1.1 
billion,  and  Communist  China  $0.4  billion. 

Since  the  beginning  of  calendar  1964,  bloc 
countries  have  extended  new  economic  aid 
totaling  more  than  $800  million.  Major  re- 
cipients Include  United  Arab  Republic,  India, 
and  several  African  countries.  A  signifi- 
cant proportion  of  this  aid  was  from  Com- 
munist China. 

About  6  percent  of  bloc  aid  is  extended  in 
the  form  of  grants.  Bloc  credits  are  gen- 
erally repayable  In  local  currency,  with  grace 
periods  on  principal  extending  1  year  beyond 
completion  of  projects.  Interest  rates  are 
generally  2.5  percent  repayable  in  12  years. 
Some  credits  (particularly  Chinese  Com- 
munist credits)  are  extended  interest  free 
for  up  to  50  years. 

The  following  table  shows  commitments 
and  expenditures  for  1961-63. 

Sino-Soviet  aid  to  less-developed  countries 
(excluding  Cuba) 

[In  millions] 


Soviet  aid 
Total   extensions    of    long-term   economic 
development    credits    by    the    Soviet    bloc 


amounted  to  an  estimated  $4.5  billion  by  the 
end  of  1963,  of  which  the  U.S.SJI.  contrib- 
uted $3.4  billion  and  the  Communist  coun- 
tries of  Eastern  Europe  about  $1.1  billion. 
Most  of  this  aid  has  been  extended  for  spe- 
cific projects.  The  largest  amounts  have 
gone  to  Asia  and  the  Middle  East. 

Drawings  on  Soviet  bloc  aid  are  almost  one- 
thlrd  of  the  credits  extended,  amounting  to 
about  $1.2  billion  from  the  U.S.SJI.  (about 
one-third  of  its  extensions) ,  and  more  than 
$300  million  from  the  Communist  countries 
of  Eastern  Europe  (nearly  30  percent  of  their 
extensions).  Drawings  on  Soviet  bloc  aid 
amounted  to  almost  $450  million  in  1963. 

Extensions  of  long-term  economic  develop- 
mental credits  by  the  bloc  during  1963 
amounted  to  more  than  $220  million,  most  of 
which  was  extended  by  the  U.S.S.R.  The 
major  commitments  were  by  the  U.S.SJI., 
$100  million  to  Algeria  and  $39  million  to 
Iran. 

There  are  about  12,000  economic  techni- 
cians from  the  Soviet  bloc  in  the  less-devel- 
oped countries,  of  which  more  than  8,800 
were  from  the  U.S.S.R.  and  more  than  2,600 
from  Eastern  Europe.  Most  of  these  techni- 
cians were  assisting  on  Soviet-bloc  aid  proj- 
ects. 

The  attached  table  IV  shows  Soviet  bloc 
aid  to  underdeveloped  free  world  countries 
from  1954  to  1963. 

Chinese  Communist  aid 
Total  extensions  of  long-term  economic 
development  credits  by  Conununlst  China 
amounted  to  $446  million  by  the  end  of  1963. 
The  largest  amounts  of  this  aid  have  gone 
to  countries  in  southeast  Asia  and  west 
Africa.  Prior  to  1962  a  number  of  Chinese 
Communist  aid  extensions  were  grants,  but 
more  recently  Chinese  economic  aid  has  con- 
sisted primarily  of  credits. 

Drawings  on  Chinese  aid  amounted  to 
about  one-fourth  of  commitments  by  the  end 
of  1963;  i.e.,  a  little  more  than  $100  mUllon. 
Many  recipients  of  Chinese  aid  have  received 
few  or  no  deliveries  on  their  credit  or  grants. 
Extensions  of  long-term  economic  devel- 
opmental credits  by  the  Chinese  Conununlsts 
during  1963  amounted  to  about  $89  million, 
all  of  which  went  to  African  countries. 

In  the  latter  half  of  1963  there  were  an 
estimated  470  economic  technicians  from 
Communist  China  in  the  less-developed 
countries,  of  which  a  handful  were  In  Ye- 
men and  the  rest  were  in  Africa  and  In  Asia. 
Many  of  these  technicians  were  assisting  on 
Chinese  aid  projects  In  either  a  technical  or 
manual  capacity. 

The  attached  table  V  shows  Chinese  Com- 
munist aid  to  underdeveloped  free  world 
countries  from  1954  to  1963. 


T.-iBLE  1.—196S  bilaUral  aid  commitments  ■  and  various  measures  of  donor  capacity  and  interest 


Bilateral 

al'l 

coniinit- 

ments 


Bilateral 
aid 

oommlt- 
ments 
as  t)cr- 
cent  of 

ONr« 


ONP 

per 
capita 


Defense 
expendi- 
tures as 
percent 
of  ONP 


B«l<lum  '   . 

Canada 

r>«miark  • . 
francf* 

Ofniiany. 

it*iy    ..;: 

J»P*n.     . 
Netherlands 


Milltorm 

1 

$70 

0.5fi  \ 

58 

.16 

1 

.01 

901 

1.26 

42« 

.80 

60 

.16 

266 

.61 

42 

.32 

4 

.08 

$1,381 
2.000 
1,660 
1.624 
1.668 
788 
647 
1.106 
1.423 


Bilateral 
oommlt- 
ments 
as  per- 
cent of 
exports 

to 
LDC'8 


3.3 
4.6 
3.1 
6.1 
6.1 
3.6 
1.1 
4.6 
3.7 


Bilateral 
commit 
ments 
as  per- 
cent of 
total 
trade 
with 
LDC'8 


1Z8 

13.3 

.6 

87.1 

IS.  8 

6.6 

11.4 

6.0 

3.4 


6.5 
6.2 
.3 
17.6 
7.8 
2.3 
6.0 
2.6 
1.3 


Total 

LDC 

trade  as 

percent 

of  donor 

ON? 


10.0 
3.0 
4.  1 

7.2 
fi.  4 

6.7 

8.6 

12.8 

fi.  0 


Portugal - 

United  Kingdom. 

Total,  other 

DAC 

United  States 

Total,  DAC.  .. 


1                  1 
iBUateraliBilateral 

BilatPral 

commit- 

commit- 

Total 

Bilateral 

aid 

Defense 

ments 

ments 

LDC 

aid 

commit-    GXP  iexpendi- 

as  per- 

as per- 

trade as 

commit- 

ments 

per 

tures  as 

cent  of 

cent  of 

percent 

ments 

as  jier- 

capita 

percent 

exi>orts 

total 

of  donor 

oent  of 

of  ONP 

to 

trade 

QNP 

ONP» 

LDC's 

with 
LDC's 

Millions 

■      ■ 
1 

1 

$60 

2.21 

$294 

7.  4            45. 8 

20.3 

10.9 

556 

.70 

1,482 

6.  4           16.  2 

7.2 

9.7 

2.446 

.60 

1.135 

4.7           17.6 

8.1 

7.6 

4,666 

.  84  1  2.  974 

9.4           64.9 

36.1 

2.4 



7.101 

.  74      1,  766 

7.4  1        33.8 

1 

16.3  '            4.5 

'  Orsnts  Hiv!  louns  over  .^  years. 
'HNl'  Bt  ciiiTcnt  market  prices. 
'  Bilateral  (rross  ptpendlture  flpire*. 


« 1961  figure. 

'  Grant  component  Is  expenditure  figure. 
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[Dollars  In  mlUlons) 


^^^gm 


Country 


RelRlum  '  . 
Panada   , 

Denmark 

France  • 

fJermany 

Italy 

Japan 

Netherlanils... 


Total 

bilateral 

aid  CIrants 

commit- 
ments 


171 

W 

1 

977 

40t 

M 

am 

40 


171 

as 

1 

787 

130 

29 

81 

34 


Grants 

as 
percent  i      over 


of 
total 


100 
» 

100 
81 
31 
46 
38 
88 


Tvoans       Average     Average 

matur-      Interest  > 

Ity  ' 


S  years 


40 


100 

278 

35 

227 

6 


la? 


23.0 
14.0 

7.5 
12.3 
26.0 


&0 


3.3 
4.7 
4.5 
&4 
2.4 


Country 


Norway 

Portugal 

United  KUiRdotn. 


Total,  other  DAC. 
United  States 


Total.  DAC. 


Total 
bilateral 

aid 
commit- 
ments 


81 
68 

402 


2.410 
4.418 


6,837 


(.irants 


81 

3 

ISO 


1.338 
«  2.910 


4.348 


Ci  rants 

as 
percent 

of 
total 


100 

5 

37 


56 

66 


62 


Loans 

over 

5  years 


55 
253 


1.081 
•1.508 


3.580 


22.0 
2X0 

"itT 

21.8 
10.0 


i5 

i! 

4 : 

I! 


>  Data  available  lacks  some  precision  or  consistency;  these  average  terms  should  be 

regarde<l  a.>i  rnuiffi  i>r  lfr<  of  niaKniiude.  grant 

'  E\t)en'litiires  •  Includes  Foreign  Assistance  .\ct,  Exp<Tt  Imiw.n  Hrtnk,  'ind  luMic  Inn  i^^ 

'  Clroiitji  iire  ex[if  [iditures;  loan.s  are  coniniltments.  IV  commodity  loans.                                                                                               *■  '"!• 


•  Includes  country  use  portion  of  sales  under  Public  Law  480  title  1  unrt  r«,«ZrT~ 
rant?,  iiixler  i'libllr  law  ^H^.  titles  II  anil  111.  "^ '"na  commodltj 


T  un  K  II   l>). —  196S  bilateral  aid  commitments:   (rranta,  loans,  and  average  loan  terms 

I  Dollars  in  millions] 


Country 


lU'lgium  '   -  - 

Ciiiiadu 

Demiuirk 

France  '.  .... 

Germany 

Italy. 

Japan  

.Vethertiiii'ls 


Total 

Grants 

bilateral 

as 

Loans 

Average 

Averaca 

aid 

Grants 

percent 

over 

matur- 

Interest' 

commit- 

of 

5  years 

ity  ' 

ments 

total 

$70 

868 

94 

4 

:  5 

&5 

68 

44 

78 

14 

14.0 

SlO 

I 

71 

773 

100 
86 

901 

129 

23.3 

4.4 

43S 

ISt 

38 

274 

17.0 

4.3 

80 

19 

33 

41 

0.8 

4.9 

386 

104 

89 

161 

&1 

&1 

43 

11 

36 

81 

sao 

&.0 

Country 


Norway , 

Portugal 

United  Kingdom. ... 

Tol.ll.  other  DAC. 
United  States 


Total.  DAC. 


I  Data  IV  «ll:ifi!>'  laclts  precision  or  consistency;  these  average  terms  should  be  re- 
garded as  rough  iir!>'rs  nf  magnitude 


Total 
bilateral 

aid 
commit- 
ments 


Grants 


14 

84 

80 

3 

566 

158 

2.  44.^ 
4.(V% 


1.336 

•3.025 


7.101 


4.361 


Granu 

as 

percent 

of 

total 


100 
5 


M 
65 


61 


Loans 

over 

5  years 


57 
398 


1.109 
»  1,631 


3.740 


Aversgp     .K\nip 
niatur-      ini^r«: 
Ity  I 


22.4 
36.1 


10.8 
30.0 


258 


v« 


il 
1( 

1« 


'  Expenilllnfs,  inttTfst  tMv  i.s  issumptton 

'  GriuiLs  Ml-  ixjn  nditurfs.  loans  an-  commitments. 


«  Indufles  country  use  portion  of  sales  under  Public  Law  48u,  title  I,  and  commclm 
granUi  under  Public  Law  4*),  titles  II  and  III  ' 

•  Inrludes  Fori-igii  Asslstanc*-  .\rt,  Kx]>orl-Inii>«.ri  H  irik.  and  Public  Law  «, 
title  IV  coranuMlity  loans. 


T\ni  K   II'  •). — 1963  bilateral  aid  commitments:   Grants,  loans,  and  average  loan  terms 

[Dollars  III  millions]  > 


C"ountry 


Belgium 

Canada 

Denmark. . . 

P'rance 

Germany 

Italy 

Japan.. 

Netherlands 


Total 
bilateDil 

aid  I  irants 

commit-  I 

ments    I 


883 

876 

125 

44 

7 

5 

877 

897 

665 

155 

128 

14 

368 

80 

39 

9 

(irants 

as 
percent 

of 
total 


92 
35 

71 
8U 
23 
11 
30 
23 


over 
5  years 


7 

82 

2 

180 

510 

114 

188 

31 


Averace 
matur- 
ity 


Average 
Interest  > 


(') 
(') 
(') 
I') 
O 

8 

(») 


(») 
(») 
(») 

(») 
(») 
(•) 
O 


Country 


Norway........... 

PortugiU ... 

t'nlted  Kingdom 

Total,  other  DAC. 
United  States 

Total.  DAC  


Total 
bilateral 

aid 
commit- 
ments 


(irants 


H 

•4 

458 


2,7(8 
4.0.'W 


6.764 


S3 

9 
219 


1,311 
2,457 


3.768 


Grants 

as 
percent 

of 
total 


75 
17 
48 


48 
80 


55 


Loans 

over 

5  years 


1 
45 

339 


1.399 
1.609 


2,968 


Average 
matur- 
ity 1 


O 
(') 


w 


interps; 


0 
00 


w 


'  Prelimlriiiry  D  VC  figures. 


TvHi  ^    III  —1962  1>  \< 


data  on  Interest  rates  and  maturities  not  yet  available  for  1U63 

lultilateral  aid  and  bilateral  aid  subject  to  coordination,  and  percentages,  total  official  aid 

[Dollars  In  millions) 


Belgium.  ....... 

Canada      ....... 

Deniuiirk..^..... 

France  • 

Uerinanv 

Italy.. 

Japiin. 

.\i'therlaiitl-< 

.N'orway    ..... 

I'ortugal 

t'nited  Kingdom 


(1) 


Tot*l  net 
official  aid 
disburse- 
ments 


(2) 

Total  multilateral  aid 
Contributions 


(3) 

Total  net  bilateral  aid 
subject  to  coordination  > 


Amount 


Percent  of 

net  official 

aid 


Tot.i:, 

Cniled  Stat. 


•thtr  UAC. 


Tot:i'.  DAC 


Z  351.0 
3.606.0 


$96.9 

$28.3 

50.3 

UH 

8.6 

7.8 

9Ml9 

11«.7 

«a8i» 

103  3 

88l4 

81.5 

165.  1 

7.1 

M.7 

43.7 

14 

2 

37  3 

.1 

41A.7 

30.6 

5. 967. 0 


aoao 

278.0 


688.0 


29.2 
■2&.i 
91  8 
11  7 
24.0 
47.4 

4.3 

51.0 

14.3 

.3 

9.6 


16.6 
7.7 


11.3 


Amount 


Percent  of 

net  otlicial 

aid 


$88.31 
35  44 

10  00 

144.  IM 

19  90 

120  66 

.94 

.40 


193.63 


578.36 
2.138.00 


2.725.26 


(4) 

Total  net  iiiultllateTiil  aid 
and  bilateral  aid  subject 
to  coordination  (2-t-3) 


(« 


Col 
Of 


•rcrnl 
1  .- 


Aniotint 


Percent  of 

net  ollicial 

aid 


'f  ■ 


67.4 
60.6 


2.0 
33.7 
30.0 
78.0 


38.6 
46.3 


2S.0 
50.3 


46.7 


$93.  Al 

38.24 

7.  HO 

13fi  RO 

24«  3(5 

51  40 

127  fie 

42.76 

.60 

.10 

233  13 


977.26 
2, 416. 00 


3.  aO)  26 


96.6 
7fi.  0 
91  8 
13.7 
57.7 
77.4 
77.3 
49.0 
42.9 
.3 
M.7 


41.6 
67.0 


57.0 


r. 

« 

131 

a 


'  Disbursements  of  niemUTs  of  IHkD  (-ons'-rtia  for  India  and  Pakistan.  OECD 
consortia  for  (ir<-«i»-  tinl  Turkey,  ill  III )  consiilt.ttlvc  grout*  for  Colombia,  Nigeria, 
and  Tunisia.  OECD  I'Ki'  cixiriimitlni;  ctou[>8  for  Thailand,  Indonesia,  Esist  .\frica 
(Kenya,  Tanganyika.  '  <an.la',  anl  the  <  ongo  '  I-.y>tioldvllle),  and  DAC  meetings  on 


.'^nuth  Vietnam,  Philippines,  .South  Korea,  China  (Taiwan),  Argentina,  Hraiil,  iB/i 

Chile. 

'  French  bilateral  aid  to  coordinated  efforts  Incluiies  I.i  s  m  1  ( \i!:!  .i  In,  sin  1  esti- 
mate for  Tunisia. 
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rv —Estimated  Soviet  bloc  credits  and 
^**^  ,    to  the   Uss-developed  countries  of 
C"eev:orld.  1954-63 

1  Million  U.S.  dollare] 

,„. .                          I  Total 

^^andcountr>.  I_ ^ 

ToUl . 


Utin 


.\nieru-n- 


287 


B.':iZll- 


104 
183 


Middle 


E-'^t. 


1,  237 


Iriiii 

Iraq 

Syrl.1 

TLirkey. 

Eeyp^ -  - 
Yemen - 


1 

45 

218 

193 

17 

736 

27 


A-T.ca- 


718 


Algeria- \^ 

Ethiopia ■'^'* 

Ghana 

Guinea 

Mall 

Morocco 

Som.iU  Republic     

Sudan -        

TuniiUi 


171 
97 
78 
17 
63 
22 
48 


Aila. 


.Mghanl-stan . 

Bunna 

Cambodia — 

Ceylon 

India 

Indonesia — 

Nepal 

Pakistan 


2.207 

507 
15 
26 
40 
982 
594 
10 
83 


Euri-ipe ^ 

Icel-ind * 

T^sLE   V— A'-fimaffd    economic   credits   and 
'  yanf.t  eitcndcd  by  Communist  Chiria  to 
no'i-Co^i'nii'ii^t    Icss-developed    countries, 
1S54  63 

[Million  U.S.  dollars] 
A-ea  ar.d  country :                                       Amount 
TuUl ^^ 


Latin  .America- 
Middle  E.t-st-. . 


&yr;,i_      _      .      .    - 
Unl-.ed  Ariib  Republic 
Yenu':; 


0 

37 

16 

5 

16 


."Llrlca. 


138 


Algeria 50 

Ghana. _ .--■- 20 

Guinea. 25 

Mall 20 

Somali  Republic 23 


.\sl&. 


271 


Burm.i 

r.unbodl;i_ 
Ceylon 

Indonesia. 

N,' !).■.■ 


84 
60 
36 
57 
44 

AID 


'.OMPARIhONS    DO    NOT    TELL    WHETHER    U.S 
IS  SOUND 

Mr  MORSE.  Comparisons  with  other 
nations,  free  or  Communist,  do  not  tell 
us  anything  about  whether  the  VS.  aid 
program  i.s  sound.  If  every  other  na- 
uon  in  the  world  is  hellbent  for  bank- 
^Ptcy.  that  would  not  be  a  reason  for  the 
Inlted  States  to  get  there  first.   No  doubt 

ex 1116 


there  are  many  nations  that  spend  a  big- 
ger share  of  their  gross  national  product 
on  liquor,  cigarettes,  and  gambling  than 
we  do,  but  that  does  not  mean  that  we 
must  embark  on  a  national  effort  to  out- 
do them. 

France,  which  is  the  favorite  example 
in  this  comparison,  is  not  only  spending 
a  higher  percentage  of  her  gross  national 
product  on  foreign  aid  than  we  are,  but 
she  is  spending  a  higher  percentage  on 
development  of  her  nuclear  weapons 
systems.  Surely  this  does  not  mean  we 
must  increase  our  outlay  there,  too.  Yet 
that  is  the  implication  of  the  comparison. 

The  only  Important  question  for  us  is 
whether  the  money  the  United  States 
does  spend  on  aid  is  effective  and  worth- 
while in  promoting  the  economic  better- 
ment which  we  advertise  as  its  purpose. 
I  do  not  think  it  is,  or  at  least  not  enough 
of  it  is  to  justify  the  sum  requested  for 
the  fiscal  year  1965. 

FOREIGN  AID  AS  A  SLUSH  FUND 

Many  advocates  of  aid  think  they  are 
being  sophisticated  in  recommending 
foreign  aid  as  a  slush  fund  to  buy  off 
other  countries.  They  often  say  that 
every  great  nation  has  had  to  do  the 
same  thing,  and  that  the  United  States 
should  now  undertake  to  carry  the  same 
burden,  with  the  understanding  that  it 
is  a  waste  of  money  and  is  spent  only 
to  prevent  unfavorable  things  from  hap- 
pening. 

Our  experience  shows  that  countries 
do  not  remain  bought  off.  Pakistan  did 
not  remain  bought  off.  Pakistan  is  en- 
tering into  agreements  with  Red  China. 
The  R)reign  Minister  of  Pakistan  stood 
up  in  the  Washington,  DC,  Press  Club 
not  so  many  weeks  ago  and  blatantly 
pointed  out  that  they  have  no  intention 
of  being  of  any  assistance  to  us  in  South 
Vietnam.  Yet  we  poured  millions  and 
millions  of  dollars  of  aid  into  Pakistan. 
To  build  up  what?  To  build  \\p  her  mili- 
tary forces  for  a  potential  war  with 
India  over  Kashmir.  We  poured  many 
milUons  of  dollars  into  India,  for  the 
same  purpose. 

The  sad,  shocking  danger  Is  that  if 
Pakistan  and  India  go  to  war  over  Kash- 
mir, they  will  fight  it  almost  entirely  with 
American  military  equipment.  Does  that 
make  friends  for  us  in  the  world?  It 
makes  Communists. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  just  such  unsound 
policy  on  foreign  aid  that  is  strengthen- 
ing the  drive  for  communism.  I  want  to 
see  it  stopped.  Our  foreign  aid  program 
has  been  a  colossal  faUure  as  a  check 
upon  communism;  and  I  care  not  what 
part  of  the  world  we  name. 

Our  own  defense  posture  has  held  Rus- 
sia in  check— not  the  defense  posture  of 
Turkey,  Greece,  Pakistan,  India,  or  any 
of  the  other  countries  whose  military 
power  we  have  developed.  What  I  have 
said  about  Pakistan  and  India  is  equally 
applicable  to  Turkey  and  Greece.  They 
would  be  worthless  to  us  in  the  event  of  a 
war  with  Russia.  Yet,  there  is  a  danger 
in  the  Mediterranean  that  Greece  and 
Turkey  might  get  into  a  war  with  each 
other— totally  equipped  on  each  side 
with  American  military  equipment. 
Reconcile  that  with  morality.  It  cannot 
be  done.     We  cannot  eliminate  moral 


principles  from  American  foreign  aid 
policy.  Much  of  it  cannot  be  squared 
with  principles  of  morality. 

Several  things  are  wrong  with  the  view 
of  using  foreign  aid  as  a  slush  fund. 
First  of  all,  it  assumes  that  money  (or 
military  equipment)  buys  more  than  it 
does.  To  holders  of  this  view,  the  giving 
of  money  is  synonymous  with  the  influ- 
encing of  the  recipient;  but  more  often 
than  not,  recipients,  in  the  manner  of 
Sukarno,  take  the  money  and  then  do  as 
they  intended  to  anyway. 

I  wonder  what  America's  foreign  aid 
policy  would  be  in  Indonesia  if  there  were 
not  in  the  neighborhood  of  $2  billion 
worth  of  oil  investments  there.  I  wonder 
if  the  explorations  for  oil  in  South  Viet- 
nam and  the  planned  building  of  an  oil 
refinery  in  South  Vietnam  by  an  Amer- 
ican oil  company  might  have  some  indi- 
rect influence  upon  foreign  aid  in  South 
Vietnam. 

The  best  way  to  make  perfectly  clear 
that  it  does  not  have  any  influence  is  to 
ask  the  United  Nations  to  replace  the 
United  States  in  South  Vietnam.  I  shall 
have  more  to  say  about  that  later  this 

Mr.  President,  the  slush  fund  to  Su- 
karno did  not  hold  him  in  Une.  Slush 
funds  by  way  of  foreign  aid  have  not 
kept  the  recipient  countries  in  line.  The 
principle  upon  which  such  an  approach 
is  based  is  not  sound. 

Second,  handing  out  money  and 
weapons  with  the  idea  that  they  will 
promote  political  stability,  or  keep 
friendly  governments  in  power,  or  prop 
up  a  bloated  military  establishment  in  a 
foreign  country  are  all  efforts  to  impose  a 
political  order  from  the  top  down.  The 
underlying  causes  of  unrest  or  suscepti- 
bility to  communism  are  ignored,  and 
sometimes  worsened. 

These  uses  of  foreign  aid  are  justified 
with  such  phrases  as  "forward  defense 
against  communism,"  "vital  to  the  inter- 
ests of  the  United  States,"  and  "of 
strategic  importance  to  the  United 
States,"  concepts  that  now  embrace  vir- 
tually the  entire  globe. 

It  is  semantic  "hokiun."  The  Depart- 
ment of  State  and  the  AID  officials  In 
the  Pentagon  have  been  trying  to  feed 
the  American  people  semantic  "hokum." 
But  they  are  getting  ready  to  regurgitate. 
They  will  not  swallow  it  any  longer. 

Most  of  the  countries  receiving  huge 
and  largely  unconditional  aid  on  the 
ground  that  they  border  the  Communist 
bloc  are  already  protected  by  mutual  de- 
fense treaties  with  us,  and  by  our  retalia- 
tory capacity. 

The  real  justification  for  "forward  de- 
fense" aid  is  not  that  the  recipient  can 
use  it  against  communism,  because  a 
nonindustrial  country  that  cannot  sup- 
port a  peacetime  army  cannot  sustain  a 
war  effort  against  Russia  or  China. 
Once  Europe  and  Japan  were  rebuilt  and 
rearmed,  military  aid  ceased  to  have 
much  practical  value  for  Indigenous 
forces.  What  "forward  defense"  aid 
does  buy  is  entree  for  American  mUltary 
and  intelligence  agencies  close  to  Com- 
munist borders.  For  these  privileges, 
we  have  paid  since  World  War  II  a  dozen 
times  more  than  we  need  to  have  paid. 
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I  shall  say  something  about  Turkey 
later.  Turkey  Is  one  of  the  horrible  ex- 
amples. Turkey  could  not  begin  to  sup- 
port Its  military  establishment  with  Its 
economy.  Turkey  Is  not  protected  by 
its  military  establishment  Turkey  Is 
protected  by  the  striking  power  of  the 
United  States  We  have  been  pouring 
hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  Into  Tur- 
key for  the  operation  of  Rovemment  In- 
dustry. Plant  after  plant  In  Turkey  Is 
government  owned.  The  evidence  is 
perfectly  clear — and  the  Comptroller 
General's  report  makes  It  clear  too — that 
the  government  planus  are  used  for  the 
employment  of  a  lar^e  percentage  of  the 
people  over  and  above  the  need  of  the 
employer  to  operate  an  efficient  plant 

It  Is  a  sort  of  government  dole,  handed 
out  with  American  taxpayer  dollars  It 
is  a  make-work  program  Yet  when  we 
try  to  obtain  needed  a.s.sl.stance  in  our 
own  country'  for  some  of  our  depre.s.sed 
areas,  we  see  the  trouble  that  we  en- 
counter. But  not  in  Turkey.  In  my 
Judgment,  much  of  the  economic  aid.  as 
well  as  much  of  the  military  aid  to  Tur- 
key, is  a  shocking  waste  of  the  American 
taxpayers'  dollars  I  do  not  believe  we 
ought  to  be  supporting  with  an  AID  pro- 
gram these  government-commercial 
monopolies  In  Turkey. 

Many  will  say:  "Anything  that  helps 
us  against  Russia  and  China  is  worth 
while."  But  our  failure  to  ln.sLst  on 
sound  economic  standards  even  for  this 
aid  has  not  helped  us  It  only  means 
that  we  are  still  vulnerable  to  eviction 
from  these  countries  without.  In  the 
meantime,  having  improved  their  eco- 
nomic prospects 

XCONOinC    ITIEEOOM    SHOXTLO    BE    BABIC    PTTRPOSX 
or    KID 

In  the  long  run.  climates  and  attitudes 
sympathetic  to  the  United  States  and 
compatible  with  American  objectives  will 
have  to  be  created  by  the  creation,  first. 
of  economic  freedom  In  these  countries 
And  economic  freedom  can  only  be  ad- 
vanced through  the  developmental  part 
of  the  AID  program. 

But.  sad  to  say.  of  the  economic  .sec- 
tion of  the  program,  not  more  than  half 
is  devoted  to  bona  fide  economic  develop- 
ment. Supporting  a&sistance.  the  con- 
tingency fund,  and  nonproject  loans 
from  the  development  loan  fund  are  but 
political  props  and  pay-offs  to  foreign 
governments  They  do  not  develop; 
they  merely  patch  over  and  perpetuate 
the  lack  of  development 

Even  the  technical  assistance  program 
is  being  used  for  transportation  and 
communication  projects  against  the  day 
when  they  may  be  of  use  to  American 
forces,  and  to  train  .'•m.-ill-time  police 
states  In  emerging  countries. 

The  words  "economic  freedom  of 
choice."  without  which  the  security  of 
this  country  will  never  be  strengthened 
in  this  world,  are  bemg  relegated  to 
whatever  is  left  over  m  the  foreign  aid 
pot.  Education,  sanitation,  vocational 
training,  capital  projects,  agricultural 
extension — the  actlvit;es  that  our  of- 
ficials trot  out  to  gain  support  for  aid 
among  the  unknowing  American  peo- 
ple— these  constitute  at  most  only  about 


40  percent  of  the  $3  5  billion  being  re- 
quested. 

Cutting  the  $1  biUion-plus  military  aid 
expenditure  in  half  and  applying  the  un- 
productive economic  aid  to  genuine  eco- 
n(jmlc  development  projects  would  do 
more  to  stren^'then  the  lonyrun  security 
of  the  United  States  than  any  other 
changes  that  could  be  made  in  the  for- 
eign aid  program 

.NO    EVIDENCE    or   CHANGE    IN    i.l'KRENT    PROi.RAM 

Since  January,  Congress  and  the 
American  i)«'ople  have  been  told  again 
and  ak'ain  that  Ihi.s  vear  the  program  is 
bein«  tightened,  curtailed,  and  improved 
But  there  i-s  no  hint  In  any  of  the  ma- 
terial presented  to  the  committee  of 
where  the.sp  chan^ie.s  are  taking  place 
All  that  CongreSvS  is  ^iven  in  the  annual 
presentation  is  a  look  at  on-Koing  pro- 
grams, started  :n  the  current  fiscal  year 
or  before 

Contrary  to  pa.st  efforts  and  directives 
from  Congress,  requested  fund.s  for  sup- 
porting a.vsistance  h.ive  been  lncrea.sed 
over  la.st  year,  even  without  the  addi- 
tional request  for  Vietnam  This  grant 
t:^onomic  aid  ha.'^  been  a  target  for  con- 
gressional critici.sm  since  adoption  of  the 
Mansfield  animdment  m  1959,  calling 
for  its  eventual  termination  The  aid 
request  for  this  category  Is  a  backward 
.step  from  the  Mansfield  reform 

Un.specifled  loan.s  called  program 
loans  abounded  m  fl.scal  19fi4.  and  they 
apparently  are  to  bo  u.sed  ju.st  as  freely 
in  fl.scal  1965  Project  loans  finance  the 
importing  of  commodities  for  six^ciflc 
project.s  whose  .soundne.s.s  can  be  verified 
by  AID  officials;  but  program  loans  go  to 
balance  accounts  iuid  finance  imports  in 
general.  In  many  countries  the.se  in- 
clude Import^s  that  contribute  nothing  to 
local  improvement  and  development. 
They  only  create  a  debt  oblli-ation  to  the 
United  States  whose  chances  of  repay- 
ment are  slmi. 

I  warn  the  American  people  that,  in 
my  judgment,  a  lar^e  bulk — probably  the 
larcer  bulk— of  the  40-year  loarLs  at 
three-fourths  of  1  percent  interest.  10- 
year  «raoe  period  in  which  no  payments 
will  be  made,  and  then  payment  in  soft 
currency,  will  never  be  repaid  at  all  It 
would  be  more  direct  and  honest  to  des- 
ignate them  as  outright  grants. 

Mr  President,  they  are  not  psychologi- 
cally beneficial,  either,  because — and  this 
IS  particularly  true  in  Latin  America — 
many  of  the  people  reco^^nize  the  decep- 
tion of  this  approach.  We  ought  not  to 
present  that  ima^e  of  the  United  States 
to  the  world  We  ouuht  to  make 
either  loans  or  ^'rants  We  ought  not  to 
pretend  that  we  are  making  a  loan  when 
we  give  the  money  on  the  ba.sis  of  in- 
terest 01  three-fourths  of  1  percent,  with 
a  in-v»ar  grace  period  for  no  payment, 
and  40  to  50  years  in  which  to  repay,  and 
then  In  many  Instances  in  .soft  currency. 
We  would  win  more  resjj^'ct  for  ourselves 
if  we  d:d  not  engage  in  such  deceitful 
semantics 

Moratoriums  on  debt  obligations  due 
us  from  Turkey  and  Brazil,  and  tlie  pros- 
pect of  renegotiation  of  Argentina's  ob- 
ligations, call  for  a  much  tighter  control 
by  Congress  over  this  type  of  loan.  In 
the  case  of  Brazil   md  Turkey,  we  are 


making  them  new  soft  loans  even  u 
give  them  moratoriums  on  repaymJi*' 
old  ones.  '"icmof 

These  loans,  as  with  aid  in  gen».i 
are  touted  as  creating  a  future  tx^ 
for  American  goods.  Tommyrot  tE? 
theory  is  based  on  the  advertising  einf 
mick  of  giving  away  free  samples  ^ 
their  cost  is  absorbed  by  the  AmeriS 
taxpayer,  not  the  manufacturer  Yh 
te.stimony  to  this  committee— not  trm 
administration  sources  but  from  D? 
commercial  sources— brought  out  that  in 
Colombia  and  Chile.  U.S.  exports  d 
clined  as  these  countries  received  Mt 
goods  under  program  loans  and  diverted 
the  foreign  exchange  .saving  into  net 
purchases  from  the  Eurojjoan  exporten 
not  US,  exporters.  Worst  of  all.  ^ 
chances  that  the  taxpayers  will  ever  re- 
cover any  of  this  subsidy  to  Amertctc 
business  are  not  good. 

It  IS  no  wonder  that  committees  o' 
U.S.  businessmen  are  becoming  the  mi 
jor  tub  thumpers  for  foreign  aid. 

So  far  as  Latin  America  is  concerned. 
Uie  mdicaiioius  are  that  the  aid  standards 
are  b«ing  lo<j.sened.  not  tii-'htened.  A $50 
million  loan  for  no  particular  develop- 
ment purpo.se.  but  just  to  balance  inter- 
national payments,  has  been  extended  tc 
Brazil  This  is  despite  the  suspendoc 
of  loans,  pending  fulfillment  of  certain 
economic  conditions  by  the  BrazUuc 
Government.  There  is  as  yet  no  toon 
or  better  economic  perfonnance  to  justi- 
fy a  loan  than  there  had  been  under  the 
previous  government.  But  once  a  net 
Junta  takes  over  in  Latin  America,  te 
rush  to  curry  favor  with  it.  and  In  Braal 
It  is  costing  us  already  $50  million. 

In  fact,  the  U.S.  aid  program  in  four 
other  junta-ruled  countries  of  Latiz 
America  where  constitutional  govern- 
ments were  pushed  out,  has  been  ^^ 
sumed  These  are  the  Dominican  Repub- 
lic. Guatemala.  Ecuador,  and  Hondunu 
This  is  a  full  turnback  to  the  evil  days 
of  the  1950s  when  the  United  States 
uained  a  record  level  of  ill  will  and  !I 
repute  among  the  people  of  Latin  Amer- 
ica who  had  U)  live  under  the  brutal  heel 
of  US  -support^i'd  tyrants.  The  Alli- 
ance for  Proure.ss  was  sup[x>sed  to  have 
chanszed  all  that  by  financing  economic 
refonn  within  a  framework  of  poliUai 
freedom  and  democratic  institutions 
But  today  we  are  merely  handing  out 
more  money  for  the  same  old  purpoaesu 
before 

Having  ignored  ourselves  the  poUtlci 
conditions  for  aid  under  the  Alliance 
our  partners  feel  free  to  ignore  the  sell- 
help  conditions  as  well.  "Why  should 
they  not  when  they  get  this  money  any- 
way'' 

Later  I  shall  di.scu.ss  the  Presidents 
contingency  fund.  Why  in  the  world 
we  should  go  along  with  the  proposal  tc 
i^'ive  him  .?150  million,  to  s;->end  at  hlso*5: 
discretion.  I  am  at  a  loss  to  understand, 
particularly  when  we  take  note  of  hot 
contingency  funds  have  been  spent  m 
recent  years  "Slugs"  have  been  spenttt 
help  Koveimments  balance  tJieir  budgett. 
to  help  them  with  payments,  to  help  thai 
pay  debts  That  is  a  misuse  of  the  Pr»i- 
dent's  contingency  fund.  I  protested  it 
last  year.     I  shall  protest  It  this  year, 
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f  o  Prp^irienfs  contin-  any  foreign  policy  reverse  attributable  the  Inter-American  Bank's  soci^  prog- 

Tbe  purpose  of  .^.^^^^/"Int^?'^^  jji  Iwkof  aid  frnids.    Indeed,  our  set-  ress  trust  fund-contained  in  the  1964 

t^^'^V  !fvemight7un£     T?iat  ll  backs^ppear  to  have  come  in  the  Medi-  foreign  aid  appropriation  bill  does  not 

united  States  o  . 


^^^T\r^^sT^ifrlTt£  ^^STandmToVtlJralt-ksikVarTas  ^^^uT^^  year :  At  first  blush  this  might 
2^^^  "n'fuS  t^  ?i!^i1of  t^e°Presi.  Into  which  the  United  States  has  poured  ^.P^^  !tA^!?,^itl°^H^.r.^,^'Jff. 
Sfto  c^^e  before  the  Congr^  in^an 


eBjergency. 


Any  time  the  President  has 


niSergency  to  lay  before  the  Congress. 
SSi  get^he  funds,  if  he  shows  there 

"JfeXbackTo  the  point  I  made  earlier 
the   danger   of    Government   by 


about 


No  President — I  do  not  care 


Into  which  the  United  States  has  poured 
money  most  lavishly. 

During  this  year's  hearings  and  com- 
mittee discussions  no  evidence  was  pre- 
sented to  justify  an  authorization  for 
fiscal  year  1965  of  almost  $467  million 
more  than  the  $3  billion  appropriated 
for  fiscal  1964.  It  might  be  noted  in  this 
connection  that  a  great  deal  of  atten- 


«c«y     NO  P'-^fj^f"^;  "^"r  have    tion  and  Upservice  was  given  last  year 

So  he  i'^l'^^itv  w?th^^y  way  he     to  the  so-caUed  Clay  Committee  report. 
.,tn  mu  ion  to  play   witn  any  way  ne  ji„„^„„h  ef^r^ncriTr  wifVi  thnt  rf- 


JlTo  million  to  play  with  any  way 
,«Jts  to  play  with  it  in  America's  for- 
i!T,  affairs  It  is  a  dangerous  power.  It 
XS^ked  i>ower.  It  is  in  violaUcm 
w  the  theorv  of  our  form  of  government. 
?n  President  should  be  given  an  un- 
checked power.  Fifty  mQUon  dollars  Is 
?SSle  for  any  overnight  need  of  any 
President  of  the  United  States. 

I  sav  respectfully,  but  the  record 
sneaks  "for  itself,  that  Presidential  con- 
tJmjencv  funds  have  been  abused  in  the 
past  several  years,  in  my  judgment,  and 
that  abuse  should  be  stopped. 

rUNDS  SHrfULD   NOT    GO   ABOVE   FISCAL    1964 

As  reported  by  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Relations,  the  bill  increases  the  pro- 
OTun  for  fiscal  year  1965  over  the  pro- 
gram for  fiscal  1964.  This  has  been  done 
despite  the  overwhelming  evidence  that 
the  American  people  are  demanding 
long  overdue  reductions  in  the  foreign 
aid  burden,  that  the  Impact  of  the  aid 
program  Is  woefully  smaller  than  Its  size. 
that  U.S.  Government  funds  are  increas- 
ingly needed  at  home,  and  that  our  so- 
called  allies  are  permitted  to  shirk  their 
respon-sibilltles  because  of  our  often  reck- 
less generosity. 

Undoubtedly  the  sulmlnistratlon  sin- 
cerely believes  its  appropriation  request 
for  $3,516,700,000  to  be  a  barebones 
budget.  However,  the  determining  fac- 
tor in  shaping  this  request  had  to  be  the 
judgment  of  the  Agency  for  Interna- 
tional Development.  And  our  past  ex- 
perience has  made  it  painfully  clear 
that— at  a  minimum — there  is  nothing 
sacrosanct  about  the  AID  judgment. 
The  Congress,  on  the  other  hand,  is 
not— or  should  not  be — content  merely  to 
accept  the  arguments  of  stanch  advo- 
cates, but  takes  into  account  a  range  of 
other  sources  of  information.  Foremost 
among  the  latter  are  the  reports  by  the 
Comptroller  General  of  the  United 
SUtes.  which  time  after  time  have 
severely  criticized  in  detail  the  planning. 
the  programing,  and  the  implementation 
of  the  aid  program.  On  the  basis  of  such 
information,  as  well  as  a  full  study  of  the 
AID  presentation  material,  I  can  only 
conclude  that  there  is  a  great  deal  of  fat 
chnging  to  the  barebones. 

The  appropriation  last  year,  for  fiscal 
1964.  was  an  even  $3  billion— a  cut  of 
almost  $2  billion  from  the  original  budget 
request.  Judging  by  the  cries  of  anguish 
and  forecasts  of  catastrophe  which  rose 
from  Foggy  Bottom  during  that  trim- 
ming process,  one  might  have  envisioned 
the  United  States  and  the  rest  of  the  free 
world  sliding  Irretrievably  toward  dis- 
aster. Yet  a  year  later  the  Republic  still 
stands,  and  no  one  is  able  to  point  to 


While  I  disagreed  strongly  with  that  re 
port's  Inflated  financial  recommenda- 
tions, it  did  contain  the  extremely  valid 
proposition  that  there  should  be  a  grad- 
ual but  steady  reduction  in  the  size  of 
the  aid  program  annually  in  the  future. 
Our  experience  last  year  with  a  program 
scaled  to  $3  billion  in  new  funds  certain- 
ly suggests  that  a  cut  even  below  that 
level  could  be  safely  made  this  year. 

Because  of  a  carryover  from  prior  year 
appropriations,  the  final  figure  for  the 
fiscal  1964  program  was  almost  $3.4  bil- 
lion, rather  than  $3  billion.    The  carry- 
over this  year  supposedly  is  only  to  be 
about  $53  million.    If  true,  and  If  the  $3 
billion  level  of  new  money  were  main- 
tained, the  end  result  would  be  a  reduc- 
tion of   about  $344  million  under   last 
year's  figures.     The  word  "supposedly" 
must  be  emphasized.     For  the  admin- 
istrators of  the  AID  program  are  highly 
accomplished  producers  of  rabbits  from 
their  hats,  and  there  is  good  reason  to 
believe  that  other  funds  may  in  time  be 
brought  out  of  hiding.     Indeed,  when 
such  a  wonderland  category  as  "deobli- 
gations   of    prior    year    obligations"    is 
coimted,   the   understandably   confused 
American  man-in-the-street  finds  that 
the    foreign    aid    program    which    he 
thought  was  $3  bilUon  last  year  turned 
out  to  be  in  excess  of  $3.6  billion.    The 
conclusion  that  $3  biUion  In  new  money 
would  not  represent  any  real  reduction 
from  last  year  is  shared  by  many  Mem- 
bers of  the  House,  who  wrote  in  the 
minority  views  in  the  House  Appropri- 
ations Committee  report: 

Further,  It  is  Impossible  for  the  Appro- 
prlatlons  Committee  to  ascertain  with  any 
degree  of  accuracy  the  amount  of  unobli- 
gated funds  which  are  left  at  the  end  of  the 
fiscal  year.  It  has  been  stated  that  these 
figures  for  any  fiscal  year  are  not  available 
until  October  of  the  following  year. 

FOBEION  ASSISTANCE  ACT  ON1.Y  A  PART  OF  TOTAL 
FOREIGN    AID 

This  leads  to  another  major  objection 
to  the  character  of  the  foreign  aid  pro- 
gram as  it  now  stands.  It  is  only  the 
beginning  figure  for  what  we  spend  over- 
seas on  an  annual  basis.  Many  Members 
of  the  Congress,  much  less  the  American 
public,  have  only  the  haziest  idea  of  how 
money  Is  involved  in  our  contributions  to 
a  large  niunber  of  international  financial 
and  developmental  organizations,  and  in 
our  shipments  of  agricultural  surpluses. 

Moreover,  executive  branch  requests 
for  the  same  general  purpose  In  succes- 
sive years  have  a  tendency  to  disappear 
from  one  bill  or  category  and  turn  up  in 
another.  For  example,  $135  million  for 
Latin  American   development — through 


appear  as  a  reduction  in  our  total  aid. 
But  no.  the  administration  has  just  sub- 
mitted a  separate  new  request  for  $750 
million  over  a  3 -year  period  for  the  same 
purpose  with  a  slight  change  in  termi- 
nology. There  is  no  corresponding  cut 
in  this  bill.  Under  these  circumstances 
it  is  extraordinarily  difficult  to  perceive 
the  overall  total  of  United  States  foreign 
aid,  and  to  make  intelligent  judgments 
about  the  validity  of  its  components,  such 
as  those  contained  in  this  bill. 

EXCESSIVE  NUMBER  OF  COUNTRIES  CONTINUE  TO 
RECEIVE    BILATERAL    AID 

This  confusion  carries  over  into  the 
question  of  how  many  countries  are  feed- 
ing at  the  American  trough.  If  only  aid 
under  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  is 
counted,  then  some  83  countries  are 
scheduled  to  receive  assistance  in  fiscal 
year  1965.  But  the  total  rises  to  over 
90  countries  and  territories  when  all 
forms  of  assistance  are  counted.  And 
indeed  they  should  be  counted.  The  ad- 
ministration can  scarcely  claim  it  is  ex- 
tending little  aid  to  Nasser's  Egypt,  for 
instance,  when  Public  Law  480  supplies 
are  fiooding  that  country. 

Now  it  appears  that  the  number  of 
countries  getting  help  under  the  Foreign 
Assistance  Act  has  fallen  by  something 
like  the  figure  of  10.  It  is  noteworthy 
that  there  is  no  conMnensurate  cut  in 
the  administration  request  for  new 
funds.  On  the  contrary,  the  AID  offi- 
cials point  with  pride  to  the  growing 
concentration  of  effort  in  fewer  "key" 
countries.  By  that  standard,  no  matter 
how  many  nonessential  applicants  are 
cut  off  the  AID  payroll,  the  level  of  for- 
eign assistance  requests  is  likely  to  re- 
main unchanged. 

Anyone  reading  the  majority  commit- 
tee report,  supported  by  the  majority  of 
members  who  voted  for  this  bill,  will  be 
struck  by  the  absence  of  persuasive  an- 
swers to  the  outstanding  questions  which 
have  always  surrounded  the  foreign  aid 
program.  It  is  said  that  it  is  unrealistic 
to  expect  agreement  on  the  purposes  and 
aims  of  the  foreign  aid  program.  This 
at  least  is  refreshing  candor,  although 
there  is  little  novelty  in  the  observation. 
My  own  experience  with  AID  officials 
has  always  been  that  when  I  make  a 
valid  criticism  of  an  economic  project, 
they  say  the  objective  in  that  case  is  not 
economic  but  political— and  vice  versa 
in  other  cases.  In  numerous  instances 
those  officials  have  accepted  the  validity 
of  my  criticisms  "in  principle"  but  have 
cited  so-called  special  clrc\m:istances 
which  prevent  them  from  taking  correc- 
tive action.  It  Is  no  wonder  that  we  have 
difficulty  in  justifying  foreign  aid  ex- 
penditures to  our  coiTstituents. 

The  committee  report  states  that 
the  total  of  U.S.  bUateral  aid  is 
declining.  Yet,  as  substantiation,  it 
merely  cites  the  difference  between  last 
year's  administration  request  and  the 
one  this  year.  The  fact  is  there  is  no 
hard  evidence  to  cite  which  would  back 
up  that  statement  in  terms  of  last  year 
and  this. 
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The  majority  report  then  goes  on  to  When  we  raise  the  objections  that   I 

note  that  "aid  has  been  terminated  in  raise,  we  are  tf)ld      rhose  are  complicated 

17  countries."     But  it  iRnores  the  fact  questions,  for  which  there  is  no  cate^or- 

that  some  of  these  countries  were  cut  :cal  answer  "    The  American  people  are 

off  several   years    ago,   and   have   been  rntitled    to   have   .^onie   answers.      It   is 

trotted   out   each   year   since   a.s   happy  about  time  the  majority  of  the  Commit- 

examples.    In  any  event,  as  stated  above,  tee  on  Foreign  R«'latlons  started  to  sup- 

a   reduction   in    recipients   means    little  ply  the  answers  instead  of  wntinK   the 

without  a  con.sequent   reduction  m   ex-  kind  of   report  we   have   received  asain 

penditures.  this  year     Asain,  the  statistical  iiiforma- 

A  table  Is  inserted  in  the  report  which  tion  contained  in  the  report  simply  does 

supposedly  "should   provide   some  reas-  not  support  an  optimistic  conclusion 

surance"    that    our    development    loans  In  the  following  sections  I  set  forth  mv 

will  be  repaid.     The  only  conclusion   I  own  specific  conclusions  and  recommen- 

draw  from  that  Uble  is  that  the  World  dations  for  cutbacks  in  funds,  winch  lat- 

Bank — whose    record    is    not    at    issue —  ter  are  summarized  at  the  end  in  mbular 

has  done  extremely   well  with  its  hard  form. 

loans  on  stringent  cnu-ria.     I  join  Sen-  DEVELoPMtNT  loans 
ators  MUNDT  and  Lausche  in  their  ob-  Congress  should  reduce  funds  for  de- 
jections to  the  easy  terms  of  most  of  oar  velopment  loans  so  long  as  these  loans 
loans.  continue  to  be  made  for  general  purposes 

I  call  this  an  obvious  fallacy  in   the  and  not  for  specific  projects.    1  he  House 

misleading  statement  of  the  AID  admin-  p'oreiEjn    Affairs    Committee    report,    in 

istration  and  I  issue  the  challenge:  "Do  t>,,t:h  its  majority  and  minority  views,  was 

you  want  to  adopt  the  World  Bunk  pro-  critical   of    the    larLie   sums   in   program 

cedures  and  policies  for  your  loans?     If  loans  during  fiscal  1964      Yet  Congress 

you  do.  I  am  all  for  you  "  must  be  aware  by  now  that  mere  crill- 

But  to  cite  the  World  Bank,  which  ^ism  in  a  committee  report  makes  no  im- 
issues  hard  loans,  which  charges  interest  ^^^  whatsoever  on  the  foreign  aid  pro- 
rates that  ought  to  be  charged,  as  an  ex-  ^-am. 

ample  or  as  an  argument  in  support  of  i  repeat  what  I  said  earlier  this  after- 

the  fallacious  contention  that  AID  loans  noon:  Do  not  provide  blanket  funds;  do 

will  be  repaid  is  pure  deception.  p,jt  provide  blanket  authority  in  dealing 

Mr.  President.  I  resent  such  an  insult  ^^i^j^  development  loans.  If  money  is 
to  my  Intelligence.  But  that  is  what  we  \vanted  for  development  loans,  the  ai^pli- 
are  up  against  when  we  deal  with  the  c^ints  should  be  required  to  submit  spe- 
AID  administration.  The  AID  adminis-  p,flp  projects  to  the  committees  and  to 
tration  ought  to  be  swept  clean.  We  con<4ress  for  specific  approval,  just  as 
ought  to  bring  an  end  to  the  whole  pro-  every  Senator  who  seeks  a  project  f<jr  his 
gram  and  start  all  over  again  on  the  (^.^.„'  state  mu.st  submit  a  specific  pro- 
basis  of  conditions  that  Congress  lays  ^^ram  showing  that  a  cost-bentfit-ratio 
down,  instead  of  always  passing  the  buck  formula  is  bein  •  met 
to  the  executive  branch  of  the  Govern-  ^r^  cannot  clean  up  foreign  aid  if  we 
ment  to  determine  the  conditions.  leave  the  policy  decisions  to  Foggy  Bot- 

Finally.  the  majority  report  meets  the  ^^^     ^g  willnot  clean  up  foreign  aid 

criticism  that  our  industrialized  friends  ^^ii\   Congress   does    the   job    which    is 

are  failing  to  take  a  fair  share  of  the  for-  Nearly  its"  job  as  the  caretaker  of  the 

eign  aid  burden  by  stating:  public  pursestrings.  and  pa.sses  its  valued 

Thifl  la  a  compUc.ited  question,  for  which  judgments    upon    specific    requests    for 

there  is  no  categorical  answer  specific  loans  for  specific  projects 

It  is  about  time  that  the  majority  of  I    agree    with    the    House    committee, 

the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  set  Congress  must  be  aware  by  now  that  it 

about  trying  to  find  some  of  the  answers,  will  have  to  insist  upon  specific  projects 

instead  of  passing  the  buck  to  the  State  if  foreign  aid  is  ever  to  be  cleaned  up 

Department,  the  AID  ofBcials.  and  the  Said  the  majority  report: 

Pentagon.     Read  the  report  of  the  Com-  Nevenhele-s.-..   the  committee  believes   that 

mittee  on  Foreign  Relations  of  a  vear  aco  counir.e.s  which  progress  to  the  p<:-lnt  where 

and  compare  it  with  the  report  of  the  they    qu-Hify   for   large   development    loans 

committee  on  Foreign  Relations  this  l^^^Z^^^'^^^^^^i^^'Z.:''^^;::^. 
year.  It  Is  almost  unthinkable  and  un-  ^^^p  J^^  ^^^^^^^  ,^  p^^j^^,,^  j„,  ^.j,,,^ 
believable  that  It  was  written  by  the  same  ,^^^^^^  ^^^  ^^^^^  There  is  danger  that  de- 
members  of  the  committee,  but  it  was.  pendence  on  the  United  States  for  such 
A  year  ago.  the  majority  of  the  Com-  nnanclng  could  result  m  levels  of  consump- 
mittee  on  Foreign  Relations  tried  to  sell  tlon  higher  than  the  recipient  could  normally 
us  an  unsound  report  with  the  pleading,  sustain  and  could  encourage  unsound  flnan- 

the  rationalization,  and  the  semantics  in  '"'ai  and  monetary  practices 
that  report  of  a  warning  to  the  State  De-  The  minority  report  of  the  House  com- 
partment and  the  AID  officials.  "If  you  mlttcc  showed  program  loans  in  fiscal 
do  not  do  something  in  the  intervening  1964  as  follows: 
year,  you  will  be  in  trouble:  something  MUUon 

will  have  to  be  done  on  the  Hill  "  Tanganyika - --     •! 

What  has  been  done''     Let  the  chair-     Tunisia lo 

man  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Rela-     India, 276 

tions  take  the  floor  of  the  Senate  and     Piiii-tan ..^^ lOO 

give  U8  a  bill  of  particulars  as  to  what     ly'J"'^ " JJ 

has  been  done  to  carrv  out  his  report  of     5,^,!ic:r is 

,     .  T     >-  J  coiomuia .    -  lo 

a  year  ago.    I  charge  now.  as  I  charged  a 

year  ago.  that  what  the  committee  did  This  makes  a   total  of  $511   million 

then,  as  it  is  doing  now.  was  to  pass  the  Since   then.    Brazil   has   received   a   $50 

buck  back  to  the  administration.  million  program  loan. 
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This  means  that  about  a  third  of  ^] 
development    loan   funds   avallaWe  f 
fiscal     1964     have     already    been    w 
for  general   purposes   unrelated  to  mt 
specific  development  project. 

Turkey  again  ranks  as  the  No.  i  failm, 
of  the  foreign  aid  program  and  amM* 
the  No.  1  recipients  of  program  loara 
She  is  receiving  over  $100  million  in 
economic  aid  this  fl.scal  year,  and  con- 
siderably more  in  fiscal  1965.  mostof  itijj 
"program"  loans. 

Both  the  Organization  for  European 
Cooperation  and  Development  and  the 
General  Accounting  Office  of  the  United 
States  have  found  Turkeys  economic  de- 
velopment to  have  stagnated  despite  the 
huse  American  aid  program — these  since 
1947  The  0B:CD  report  of  1963  was  pre- 
pared for  a  consortium  of  We.stern  Euro- 
pean count  rie.s  that  were  supposed  to  join 
the  I'mled  suites  in  financing  Turkey's 
df'velopment.  AID  presentations  always 
refer  to  this  consortium  but  do  not  men- 
tion that  Its  total  pledgi  s  amount  to  less 
than  the  American  aid  alone,  and  that 
the  European  members  are  not  coming 
through  on  their  pledges  b«^cau.se  Turkey 
has  not  carried  out  the  reforms  required 

Let  us  not  forget  the  le.sson  of  that 
precedent.  If  we  follow  the  policy  we 
have  been  follow  in'-'  toward  Turkey,  we 
shall  be  confronted  with  the  argument 
from  many  another  countr>'.  "Well,  you 
let  Turktv  do  it:  why  not  us?" 

Either  we  shall  operate  the  foreign  aid 
prot:ram  on  a  sound  procedural  basis, 
with  fair  conditions  imposed  and  en- 
forced, or  we  shall  run  into  the  kind  of 
wasteful  expenditure  of  taxpayers'  mon- 
ey that  has  occurred  in  Turkey. 

Mr.  President,  our  aid  program  to  Tur- 
key, in  my  iudement.  has  involved  the 
waste  of  many  millions  of  taxpayers' dol- 
lars. We  should  stop  it.  Senators  should 
not  get  the  idea  that  they  are  .support- 
ing democracy  i'^  Turkey  because  there 
is  no  democracy  \'.\  Turkey. 

Although  the  United  States  has  put 
$1,670  million  into  Turkey's  economy 
since  1947 — let  me  repeat:  the  American 
taxpayers,  through  their  Government, 
have  poured  into  Turkey's  economy  since 
1947,  $1,670  million — and  given  her  com- 
bined military  and  economic  aid  of  over 
$4  billion,  that  country's  economic  con- 
dition is  worsening.  The  population  in- 
crease has  almost  entirely  wiped  out  the 
increase  in  the  gross  national  product. 

If  anyone  wishes  an  example  of  the 
failure  of  the  representation  about  for- 
eign aid.  while  It  Is  supposedly  accom- 
plishing so  much,  take  a  look  at  Turkey 
Since  1947.  we  have  poured  more  than 
$4  billion  into  Turkey,  and  yet  there  \s 
no  democracy  there.  There  is  no  strong 
private  economy  m  Turkey.  It  is,  by  and 
large,  a  state  monopoly  economy.  We 
are  maintaining  a  military  establish- 
ment there  which  Turkey  could  not  pos- 
sibly maintain. 

It  would  be  much  better  for  us  to 
follow  the  kind  of  aid  program  which  I 
announced  at  the  beginning  of  my 
speech  I  would  gladly  support,  deallfig 
with  loans  and  hard  money  loans  to 
specific  economic  projects,  which  will  do 
something  for  the  people  of  Turkey  and 
help  their  standard  of  living,  then  to 
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(r,  the  kind  of  wasteful  programs     has  been  given  to  Turkey.    I  believe  it  is 
''^Sve  been  engaging  in  there.  stated  in  the  report  that  there  was  waste 


%  there  Is  any  question  about  my 
^tion  read  the  reports  of  the  Comp- 
ter General .  Senators  can  read  them. 
S?  cii  the  public  read  this  one.  I  do 
nnt  see  how  anyone  can  read  the  Comp- 
iler General's  reports  on  Turkey  and 
ITainne  with  this  bill. 
Cform  of  the  grossly  wasteful  state 
ntpri3rises  and  tax  reform  are  the  most 
f,;  !nt  The  US.  General  Accounting 
Office  reported  a  few  weeks  ago: 

Tn  the  absence  of  a  development  plan  and 
ni^nitc  lnf..rmatlon  about  the  economys 

Circes  and  needs  the  commodity  import 
S^am  (Which  has  been  the  largest  seg- 
^Trt  of  United  suites  economic  dollar  aid 
^  Tiirkev)  was  an  Integrated  part  of  the  fl- 
rlnrlne  of  Turkev's  overall  import  programs 
S  as  such  w.s  not  geared  to  speclflc  long- 
rTnse  oblcctlves  Moreover.  substantial 
Cnount^  of  local  currency  generated  under 
Te  comniodltv  Import  program  were  allo- 
Lu-d  for  the  general  .-upport  of  Investment 
hudeets  of  state  economic  enterprises  (those 
nw-ed  bv  the  Turkish  Government).  Be- 
cui'se  neither  tlie  Turkish  Government  nor 
the  mission  exercised  adequate  control  over 
commodltv  Imports  and  the  operations  and 
investment  "programs  of  state  enterprises,  aid 
'unds  frequentlv  were  used  to  nonessential 
or  low-priorltv  purposes.  State  enterprises 
al.<i.-i  received  U.S.  dollar  aid  to  finance  the 
foreign  exchange  cost  of  facilities  which  had 
been  p^wrlv  utilized  or  not  utilized  at  all.  As- 
sist mce  was  freelv  provided  some  state  enter- 
prises nof.vithstandlng  their  inefficient  op- 
erations and  uneconomical  practices. 

In  a  supplement  lo  our  prior  report  on  the 
Turkey  program,  we  pointed  out  that  ac- 
compli.OinienUs  in  Turkey's  economic  devel- 
opment ard  support  of  the  country's  defense 
efforts  had  been  accompanied  by  serious  eco- 
nomic problems  with  consequent  Increases  in 
the  rimouiu  of  .ild  required  from  the  United 
States  The  average  level  of  U.S.  aid  for  the 
5  fiscal  vears  (1958  62)  covered  by  our  re- 
cent exiunlnatlon  increased  significantly  over 
the  level  for  the  preceding  periods.  More- 
over. U  S  offlclals  estimate  that  during  the 
5-vear  period  which  began  March  1,  1963, 
T  :rkrv  will  need  more  aid  than  heretofore 
from  both  the  United  States  and  others  and 
that  Turkey  will  not  reach  self-sustaining 
crowth  bef.ire  1975  Steps  taken  since  the 
niUiwry  coup  of  May  19G0  offer  promise  that 
.sound  and  necessary  economic  control  meas- 
ure-; may  be  forihcomlng.  but  much  remains 
to  be  done  As  can  be  seen  from  the  above 
there  is  a  need  for  more  effective  action  to 
Improve  operations  and  Increase  earnings  of 
state  economic  enterprises  and  for  more  pro- 
ductive utilization  of  resources  available  to 
Turkey. 

S:>me  Senator  speaking  on  the  floor  of 
the  Senate  in  1975.  if  we  go  through  with 
this  prounnsis.  will  be  saying,  in  my  judg- 
ment, just  about  what  the  senior  Senator 
from  Oreuon  is  saying  today.  The  Turk- 
ish system  will  not  bring  about  resulting 
economic  freedom.  I  shall  not  vote  to 
waste  American  taxpayers'  dollars  In 
that  way.  I  shall  not  vote  to  sink  Ameri- 
can taxpayers'  dollars  in  such  bottomless 
pits  as  Turkey. 

A  continuation  of  a  wasteful  foreign 
aid  prot'.iam  to  Turkey  cannot  be  Justi- 
fied. I  shall  not  vote  for  a  foreign  aid 
bill  that  includes  it. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MORSE.     I  yield. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  listened  to  the 
reading  of  the  report  concerning  aid  that 


and    inefficiency    in    the    goverrunental 
enterprises. 

Mr.  MORSE.  It  was  shocking.  Read 
the  report  of  the  Comptroller  General  on 
that  point. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Does  the  senior  Sen- 
ator from  Oregon  object  to  the  granting 
of  aid  to  Turkey  because  of  the  govern- 
mental operations  as  distinguished  from 
private  operations,.or  is  it  on  that  ground 
and  additional  grounds? 

Mr.  MORSE.  Oh,  it  is  based  on  many 
additional  groimds.  I  am  not  taking  the 
position  that  we  should  not  aid  a  coun- 
try that  may  decide  that  it  wants  to  con- 
duct on  a  goverrunental,  monopolistic 
basis,  certain  operations  that  are  vested 
with  the  public  interest.  I  do  not  like 
them.  It  happens  to  be  their  right.  But 
I  shall  not  vote  the  taxpayers'  money  to 
support  grossly  inefficient  and  wasteful 
industries,  be  they  public  or  private. 
And  I  shall  not  vote  the  taxpayers'  money 
to  support  state  monopolies  in  the  fields 
of  what  ought  to  be  private  enterprise. 
Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
Mr.  MORSE.  I  suppose  I  am  odd 
about  my  position  in  regard  to  the  use  of 
aid.  I  have  said  over  and  over  again 
that  we  must  look  at  it  from  the  stand- 
point of  our  self-interest.  We  must  look 
at  it  from  the  standpoint  of  whether  or 
not  we  can  really  try  to  export  economic 
freedom. 

The  Senator  has  heard  me  say  time 
and  time  again  that  there  is  no  hope  for 
political  freedom  anywhere  in  the  world, 
in  any  country  that  we  are  trying  to 
help,  unless  we  first  prepare  the  seedbeds 
of  economic  freedom.  We  cannot  export 
political  freedom.  We  have  tried  to  do 
it.  It  has  been  a  colossal  mistake  and 
failure  for  years.  But  we  can  export  the 
institutions  of  economic  freedom,  and  the 
interesting  lesson  of  history  is  that  we 
cannot  cite  in  the  history  of  mankind  a 
people  who  were  economically  free  who 
were  not  also  politically  free.  We  can- 
not cite  that  any  people  who  were  politi- 
cally free  lived  under  the  kind  of  eco- 
nomic totalitarianism. under  which  the 
Tui-ks  live. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  do  I 
correctly  understand  that  the  senior 
Senator  from  Oregon  does  not  believe 
that  the  AID  program  should  be  discon- 
tinued, but  does  believe  that  it  has  been 
administered  in  many  instances  on  poli- 
cies that  were  wrong,  and  also  adminis- 
tratively inefficient? 

Mr.  MORSE.  Early  this  afternoon,  I 
stated  I  would  vote  more  money  than 
this  bill  calls  for  if  the  AID  pro- 
gram were  reformed.  It  makes  a  great 
deal  of  difference  to  me  whether  they  are 
asking  for  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars 
for  so-called  loans  which  are  deceptive. 
As  I  have  stated  over  and  over  again,  as 
an  experienced  teacher,  I  know  the  value 
of  repetition  in  the  learning  process.  I 
shall  repeat,  repeat,  and  repeat  until  the 
American  people  begin  to  understand 
what  it  is  that  we  are  driving  at  when 
we  oppose  the  AID  program. 

I  stated  earlier  this  afternoon  that  I 
am  against  loans  of  three-fourths  of  1 
percent  interest,  10  years'  grace,  40  to 


50  years  to  repay,  and  repayable  in  soft 
currency.    That  is  plain  deception. 

The  American  people  are  fed  semantic 
'hokum."  But  I  would  vote  more  money 
for  hard  loans  and  for  loans  that  go  to 
projects  that  we  have  checked.  I  am  not 
going  to  leave  it  to  the  AID  officials  to 
take  a  total  sum  of  money  and  spend  it  in 
their  wisdom  for  a  project. 

It  is  time  to  put  a  control  on  that  kind 
of  program — the  same  kind  of  control 
that  the  Senator  from  Ohio  [Mr, 
Lausche],  and  the  senior  Senator  from 
Oregon  have  to  measure  up  to,  and 
rightly  so,  when  we  seek  to  obtain  loans 
or  development  grants  for  projects  in  our 
State. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  further? 
Mr.  MORSE.  I  yield. 
Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  heard  the  Senator 
say  that  we  have  made  loans  most  inad- 
visedly in  areas  where  they  would  not  be 
of  any  help  to  us.  My  philosophy  has 
been  that  we  cannot  discontinue  the  AID 
program. 

However,  we  can  reform  the  pohcies 
under  which  the  program  has  been  ad- 
ministered. From  my  own  standpoint, 
I  have  always  felt  that  we  never  ought 
to  deal  with  any  country  that  wishes  to 
auction  off  its  fidelity  to  the  highest 
bidder.  There  have  been  too  many  in- 
stances in  which  countries  have  said, 
"You  will  have  to  pay  us  more  than  Red 
Russia.  Unless  you  do,  we  shall  go  to 
Red  Russia." 

To  those  nations  I  would  say,  "Go." 
They  will  come  back  quickly,  and  with 
the  knowledge  that  what  we  do  is  in- 
tended sincerely  to  be  of  help  and  not 
to  be  a  militaristic  exploitation  such  as 
Red  Russia  is  practicing  upon  them. 

Mr.  MORSE.  The  Senator  from  Ohio 
knows  that  in  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee,  on  which  he  and  I  have  had 
the  privilege  of  serving,  I  have  sup- 
ported him  on  that  stand.  When  he  has 
said  "Go,"  I  have  added  the  phrase,  "And 
Godspeed." 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. Too  frequently  we  give  aid  to  our 
enemies.  We  are  giving  aid  to  countries 
whose  leaders  have  publicly  declared 
their  affection  and  support  for  Red 
Russia. 

Mr.  MORSE.     Pakistan. 
Mr.  LAUSCHE.     Zanzibar. 
Mr.  MORSE.     Sukarno. 
Mr.    LAUSCHE.     Sukarno;    Bella    in 
Algeria    and    Jagan    in    British    New 
Guiana. 

Mr.  MORSE.  And  Nasser. 
Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  do  not  believe  that 
we  are  serving  the  interest  of  our  coun- 
try by  giving  aid  to  those  who  love  our 
enemies  and  frequently  reveal  their  dis- 
trust and  hatred  for  us. 

Mr.  MORSE.    What  they  love  about 
us  is  our  dollars. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Frequently  we  hear 
them  say,  when  they  are  supposedly 
speaking  without  being  heard  and  ob- 
served, "Beware  of  the  capitalists  of  the 
West."  They  do  not  mention  the  United 
States,  but  that  is  the  term  of  oppro- 
brium that  they  apply  to  us,  indicating 
their  affection  for  our  enemy  and  not 
for  our  country. 
Mr.  MORSE.     I  thank  the  Senator. 
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Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Oregon  very  much  for  yleldlna:  to 
me. 

Mr.  MORSE  Continuing  the  discus- 
sion of  the  Comptroller  General's  report 
on  Turkey,  we  read  that  the  Turkish 
Oovemment  operates  about  half  of  the 
country's  Industrial  production,  includ- 
ing enterprises  in  the  fields  of  manufac- 
turing, mining,  trading,  banking,  trans- 
portation, and  public  utilities.  They 
have  steadily  lost  money  due  to  "poor  or- 
ganization. InefiBclent  operations,  and 
poor  pricing  policies." 

The  report  states : 

De«plt«  these  basic  management  denclen- 
cles,  the  United  states  continued  to  provide 
subfltanttal  sums  of  direct  and  indirect  dol- 
lar aid  and  counterpart  and  U  S  -owned  local 
cvirrency  to  some  state  enterprises.  This  aid 
has  contributed  little  toward  Improving  op- 
erations of  the  enterprises,  relieving  their 
drain  on  the  Turkish  ecotiomy.  and  thereby 
reducing  the  need  for  outside  aid. 

Turkey's  failure  to  correct  the  worst  of 
these  conditions  has  led  the  consortium 
to  curtail  its  scheduled  aid.  But  instead 
of  doing  the  same,  the  AID  presentation 
indicates  that  the  United  States  is  going 
to  Increase  its  aid  substantially  over  last 
year. 

The  others  who  belong  to  the  con- 
sortium have  become  so  fed  up  with 
Turkey's  failure  to  deliver  that  they  have 
announced  they  will  reduce  their  assist- 
ance, but  not  the  United  States.  'We  are 
going  to  increase  our.s.  When  Is  this 
mulcting  of  the  American  taxpayer  go- 
ing to  stop?  I  say  to  the  American  tax- 
payers. "It  will  stop  when  you.  the  tax- 
payers, begin  to  recognize  that  your  most 
important  business  happens  to  be  your 
own  government.  When  you  begin  to 
exercise  your  responsibility  of  citizen- 
statesmanship,  the  politicians  will  .stop 
it,  and  not  until  then." 

That  is  why  this  Senator,  difficult  as 
It  has  been  over  the  years  to  face  the 
kind  of  opposition  that  following  this 
minority  role  Imposes  upon  him.  has  been 
willing  to  stand  up  and  challenge  ad- 
ministration after  administration  To 
date  no  administration  has  been  able  to 
answer  the  facts  that  we  have  presented 
In  opposition  to  the  shocking,  wasteful 
and  Inefficient  foreign  aid  program  that 
has  come  to  characterize  our  whole 
foreign  aid  process. 

DZBT    DITAULT    BT    TTJRKKT 

Mr.  President,  the  GAO  report  also 
found  that  Turkey  was  by  1957  in  arrears 
on  three  loans,  with  the  arrearages 
amounting  to  $6  4  million.  In  May 
1959,  AID  deferred  for  periods  ranging 
from  28  to  31  years  all  principal  and 
Interest  payments  originally  due  be- 
tween 1956  and  196,=) 

When  they  did  it.  they  did  It  with 
American  taxpayer  dollars.  I  do  not 
intend  to  continue  to  vest  that  kind  of 
bureaucratic  power  in  a  group  of  little 
bureaucrats  down  in  Foggy  Bottom. 

The  Oovemment  of  Turkey  is  to  make 
the  three  interest  and  principal  pay- 
ments due  between  1966  and  the  orig- 
inal maturity  dates  pursuant  to  the  orig- 
inal repayment  schedule,  and  make  the 
deferred  payments  after  the  original  ma- 
tiirlty  dates.  But  interest  will  not  be 
charged  on  the  principal  and  interest 


payments  that  were  deferred,  which  rep- 
resents another  grant  of  $31  million  to 
Turkey. 

Tilt'  dreary  details  u{  American  aid  for 
importation  of  station  wagons,  for  a 
meatpacking  plant  that  is  virtually  un- 
used, for  modernization  of  the  state- 
owned  bituminous  coal  Industry  tiiat 
continues  to  sink  deeper  into  indebted- 
ness, and  for  grain  storage  silos  wliose 
peak  loads  averaged  less  tiian  40  percent 
of  capacity  are  included  in  this  GAO 
report  It  should  be  read  by  every  cit- 
izen who  still  believes  that  the  foreign 
aid  program  is  de.signed  to  help  the 
world  s  unfortunate. 

Much  of  It  helps  the  politicians,  the 
in-crowd.  the  tyrants,  tiie  dictators 
that  control  these  countries.  It  lines 
their  pockets,  and  a  little  gets  down  to 
the  mass  of  the  people 

The  report  .states: 

The  .Agency  lAIDi  adv;,sed  »is  that  It  had 
encour;iged  Tvirkey  ti)  adopt  necessary  re- 
form measures  lor  management  of  Its  tlsc.il 
and  economic  affairs.  However,  although  ac- 
tions taken  by  the  Government  of  Turkey 
were  not  satisfactory,  the  Agency  decided  to 
not  Insist  on  a  greater  measure  of  cix>pera- 
tton  because  of  furetgn  policy  considerations 

How  do  Senators  like  if:*  They  know 
what  he  has  said  is  true.  AID  gave  the 
Turkish  Government  a  slap  on  the  wrist 
and  said,  Now,  you  must  do  better  You 
ought  U:)  adopt  .some  reforms."  But 
when  the  reform.s  were  not  adopted,  AID 
continued  to  pour  the  taxpayers'  money 
in  for  what  it  con.sidered  to  be  foreign 
t>olicy  considerations. 

What  foreign  policy  considerations',' 
Tiiere  are  no  foreign  policy  considera- 
tions tliat  can  ju.stify  this  kind  of  waste. 
It  Is  Turkey  tliat  Is  dependent  upon  the 
United  States,  not  tlie  United  States  that 
is  dependent  upon  Turkey  If  war  broke 
out  between  Russia  and  Turkey,  we  all 
know  tliat  our  mutual  .security  obliga- 
tions would  move  tills  country-  in.  and  we 
know  what  kind  of  war  it  would  be.  It 
would  be  a  nuclear  war.  and  quickly. 
Turkey  sliould  be  required  to  come  In  as 
an  applicant  for  aid  willing  to  meet  rea- 
sonable conditions  we  impose  for  the 
granting  of  aid  I  propose  to  give  ttie 
Senate  an  opportunity,  before  the  week 
is  over,  to  vote  on  just  such  an  amend- 
ment. 

Primary  in  these  considerations  are 
the  extensive  intelligence  and  militar>' 
installations  operated  in  Turkey  by  thou- 
sands of  American  personnel.  They 
largely  explain  why  protests  about  Tur- 
keys  stagnating  economy  and  misuse  of 
aid  funds  are  brushed  aside  with  refer- 
ences to  Turkeys  being  "vital  to  Ameri- 
can security.  " 

Our  aid  to  Pakistan  is  in  very  much 
the  same  category,  and  we  seem  to  be 
heading  in  the  same  direction  with  India. 
Tyie  'forward  defense"  policy  of  aid  is 
not  one  of  promoting  economic  freedom 
of  choice  at  all. 

What  Ls  happening  now  in  Laos  and 
Vietnam  is  typical  of  what  would  iiappen 
in  each  of  these  peripheral  countries 
should  it  come  under  any  pressure  from 
within  or  without.  The  American  aid 
tiiat  we  send  them  now  would  be  only  a 
drop  in  the  bucket  of  what  it  would  take 


to  prop  them  up  under  conditions  of 
or  near  war. 


WW 


Program  loans  to  these  countries  am 
little  better  than  outright  grants  im 
should  be  stopped.  ^ 

TECHNICAL    COOPERATION 

For  many  years,  this  descendant  of  the 
point  4  program  has  been  an  almost  m 
touchable  segment  of  the  foreign  aidpro^ 
gram.  But  a  close  examination  of  lu 
current  projects,  and  those  in  the  com 
parable  category-  in  the  Alliance  foi 
Progress,  indicates  that  technical  co- 
operation is  moving  far  away  from  the 
original  point  4.  Today,  a  major  func- 
tion of  technical  cooperation  is  the  train- 
ing of  local  police  forces  in  internaj 
security  matters.  These  programs  are 
zealously  pursued  by  American  authori- 
ties even  in  countries  like  Panama  and 
Indonesia,  where  their  uses  are  more 
likely  to  be  anti-American  or  anti- 
British  instead  of  anti-Communist. 

In  short,  these  programs  are  being  con- 
ducted in  the  countries  where  we  have 
little  or  no  control  over  the  purposes  to 
which  they  will  be  put.  They  include  the 
recent  military  junta-ruled  countries  of 
the  Dominican  Republic.  Honduras, 
Ecuador,  and  Guatemala.  Just  what  we 
think  we  can  teach  the  Dominican  na- 
tional police  that  they  did  not  learn  for 
themselves  in  Trujillo's  day  is  hard  to 
guess.    But  we  are  trying. 

"We  are  undertaking  similar  endeavors 
in  Somalia.  Chad,  Tunisia,  the  Central 
African  Republic,  Dahomey,  the  Ivor? 
Coast,  the  Malagasy  Republic,  Niger, 
Upper  Volta.  the  Congo,  and  Ethiopia 
in  Africa.  The  programs  are  equally 
widespread  throughout  Latin  America 
and  Asia. 

In  few  of  these  countries  is  there  the 
institutional  framework  that  would  make 
them  a  wLse  undertaking.  All  we  are  do- 
ing for  most  of  them  is  making  their 
police  states  a  little  more  efficient — may- 
be. But  we  have  not  the  slightest  idea 
to  what  use  this  efficiency  will  be  put, 
and  whether  it  will  advance  any  interest 
of  the  United  States. 

In  many  ways,  this  kind  of  technical 
assistance  is  the  most  dangerous  aid  pro- 
gram ever  undertaken  by  the  Driited 
States.  Any  reduction  Congress  mato 
in  it  will  be  a  step  in  the  right  direction 

The  aid  presentation  for  technical  as- 
sistance gives  no  real  reason  for  the  $S 
million  increase  it  plans  over  fiscal  1M4. 
AID  declares  that  it  is  moving  the  capital 
projects  that  have  been  under  technical 
cooperation  Into  the  development  loan 
category.  But  if  so,  what  does  it  plan 
to  do  with  the  money  saved,  plus  the  In- 
crease over  la.st  year?  Research  is  the 
only  explanation  for  this  In  the  presenta- 
tion. 

If  one  ever  had  a  semantic  glmmkk, 
if  one  ever  had  an  escape  hatch,  if  one 
ever  saw  a  bureaucratic  exit  sign,  it  1« 
the  word  "research."  Whenever  we  go 
after  them  and  ask  them  what  they  art 
going  to  do  with  the  money  they  saw. 
they  say  they  are  going  to  research 
something.  "When  we  cross-examlM 
them  as  to  what  the  research  is  to  be. 
they  hedge.  It  is  difficult  to  get  any- 
tiiing  from  them.  They  do  not  want 
to  give  up  the  money.  They  do  not  want 
to  save  money.    They  want  to  use  It  to 
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w     «Hna  in  their  bureaucratic    where  any  civilian  use  in  Thailand  could 
^d  another  wing  in  their  oureauc  ^^^^^  "several"  airfields  of  this  nature. 

In  siun,  showing  people  how  to  live 
better  Is  on  its  way  to  becoming  only  an 
adjunct  to  the  technical  cooperation  pro- 
gram, as  it  Is  to  the  rest  of  foreign  aid. 
It  Is  the  Peace  Corps  that  is  making  the 
greatest  contribution  to  this  cause. 

AMIBICAN   SCHOOLS  AND   HOSPITALS  ABROAD 

„  In  my  opinion,  the  fvmds  authorized 

r^lTthe  waste  and  efficiency  that  char-    jqj.  t^ls  activity  rank  high  among  the     ^ar^government.    It  is  not  merely  that 

iTrize  and  honeycomb  the  foreign  aid    j^Q^t  worthwhile  expenditures  made  in    ^^^^  practices  evoke  justified  criticism 

»^"^  *w-  „„„,»  r.f  f«no«crT,  oiri     Mr  President.     ^^^^  ^jj  parties  involved:  they  serve  to 

undermine  our  entire  overall  policy  to- 
ward Latin  America.  UntU  the  United 
States  unequivocally  alines  itself  with 
those  democratic  elements  which  are 
trying  to  bring  about  peaceful  revolution 
in  the  social  and  economic  spheres,  the 


•"^aU  never  accomplish  foreign  aid 
^^7  until  the  Congress  does  it. 
'^S^wn  years  of  experience.  I  can 
^^Sierfis  no  such  Inte  tlon  on  their 
*L  There  is  no  basis  for  any  assump- 
2^  tMt  we  can  rely  upon  the  State 
Silent  or  the  AID  officials  or  the 
Snieon  to  save  any  money  or  to  re- 
M^e  waste  and  efficiency  that  char- 


Latin  American  countries.  Regretfully, 
one  cannot  avoid  the  conclusion  that 
such  a  policy  still  is  not  sufficiently  in 
evidence  in  Latin  America. 

Time  and  again  we  have  reacted  to  the 
military  overthrow  of  a  constitutional 
regime  by  temporarily  withholding  rec- 
ognition and  foreign  aid  funds,  and  then 
by  granting  them  without  any  reliable 
assurances  that  the  new  rulers  are  mov- 
ing to  reestablish  constitutional  and  pop- 


the  name  of  foreign  aid.  Mr.  President. 
I  shall  vote  for  more  money,  not  less 
money,  for  that  program.  That  program 
aids  people.  Indeed.  I  have  made  a  mat- 
ter of  record  my  willingness  to  support  a 
larger  stun  for  these  purposes  than  the 
administration  requested. 

A  number  of  my  committee  colleagues 
and  I  expressed  great  interest  during  the 
total  program  oi  *iu  luinion  wun^  «*     hearings  in  providing  assistance  to  Mex- 
rontinuing  projects,  "^ne  of  them  is  to    j^o  City  College  now  renamed  the  Unl- 
San  a  highway  to  the  Iranian  border,     yerslty  of  the  Americas.    This  eminent 
Tfs  justification   is  that   it  would  give    institution  certainly  seems  to  qualify  for 
.,..._  .^-  „r_„*     T,„*     ^^^p  ^^^^^  ^g  ^j^  category  of  American 


M^of  the  other  projects  undertaken 
.«  the  name  of  technical  cooperation 
il  wslstance  have  a  similar  flavor  of 
nnHtical  and  rmlitary  intrigue.  In  the 
5S*r  East  and  Asia,  many  of  the  trans- 
nortation  projects  seem  to  be  directed 
It  military  rather  than  commercial  use. 
Tn  Afghanistan,  for  example,  we  have 
» total  program  of  $10  million  worth  of 


ifKhanistan  an  outlet  In  the  West.  But 
we  had  already  helped  her  build  a  high- 
way to  the  Pakistani  border  for  the  same 
Durpose:  tlren  there  were  troubles  be- 
tween Afghanistan  and  Pakistan,  caus- 
ing the  border  to  be  closed,  off  and  on. 

It  seems  a  great  hypocrisy  to  call  this 
"technical  cooperation."  when  it  does 
not  appear  that  Afghanistan  Is  as  much 
interested  in  having  an  outlet  to  the 
West  as  we  are  In  Insisting  that  she  have 
one,  no  matter  how  much  It  costs  the 
.\merican  taxpayers. 

Cyprus  IS  another  question  mark. 
Cyprus  is  down  for  many  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  continuing  projects.  'What 
has  happened  to  them  during  the  civil 
war?  No  one  will  ever  know  from  read- 
ing the  presentation. 

Turkey,  of  course,  is  the  most  shame- 
ful failure  of  all  aid  recipients,  not  only 
in  the  technical  aid  but  in  all  categories 
of  aid.  In  technical  assistance,  many 
of  the  programs  we  are  maintaining  In 
Turkey  are  designed  to  help  Turkey  run 
her  state  enterprises.  Since  It  Is  these 
state  enterprises  that  are  largely  re- 
sponsible for  the  stagnation  of  her  econ- 
omy, and  the  responsibility  for  their  con- 
tinuation Is  a  political  rather  than  a 
technical  problem,  it  is  hard  to  see  how 
the  United  States  is  helping  to  improve 
her  economic  situation  by  aiding  in  the 
perpetuation  of  these  enterprises.  An- 
other way  of  putting  it  is  that  we  are 
training  Turks  in  socialism,  and  creat- 
ir,g  more  bureaucrats  who  will  have  to 
be  employed  in  these  establishments  al- 
ready sufTering  from  bloated  payrolls. 

As  for  Thailand,  one  cannot  read  the 
continuing  projects  there  without  con- 
cluding that  they  are  laying  the  founda- 
Uon  for  an  American  military  operation 
in  Thailand.  The  so-called  transporta- 
tion projects  Include  a  four-lane  high- 
way from  the  country's  main  Interna- 
tional airport  to  Bangkok.  From  Bang- 
kok, a  two -lane  highway  Is  to  continue  to 
the  northeast  area  where  the  border  with 
Laos  is  threatened.  Much  the  same  pic- 
ture is  seen  In  the  projects  for  aeronau- 
tical ground  services  which  are  "intended 
to  make  several  airfields  fit  for  military 
use,  as  well  as  civilian."    It  is  hard  to  see 


sponsored  schools.  Unfortunately,  the 
university  had  not  submitted  its  detailed 
application  by  the  time  of  committee 
action  on  the  bill.  I  believe  it  likely  that 
the  majority  of  members  would  have 
voted  to  increase  the  authorization  for 
this  section  had  they  been  in  receipt  of 
data  from  the  university  which  seemed 
to  require  such  action. 

However,  the  committee  was  assured 
by  the  Administrator  and  other  AID  offi- 
cials that  the  university's  application. 
when  forthcoming,  would  be  reviewed 
most  sympathetically.  "We  were  also  as- 
sured that  the  funds  requested  for  this 
general  purpose  would  be  sufficient  to 
permit  assistance  to  be  granted  to  the 
University  of  the  Americas  in  fiscal  1965. 
I  take  this  occasion  to  express  my  inten 


tlon  of  seeing  to  It  that  this  project  is 
not  lost  in  the  bureaucratic  shuffle. 

THK  ALLIANCE  FOR  PROGRESS 

As  chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
American  Republic  Affairs,  I  yield  to  no 
one  in  my  deep  Interest  in  the  countries 
of  Latin  America  and  their  progress  with 
economic  and  social  reforms  in  the  con- 
text of  democratic  political  Institutions 
and  practices,  I  would  certainly  sub- 
scribe to  the  words  of  the  committee  re- 
pwrt: 

I>ramatic  breakthroughs  and  economic 
takeoffB  are  unliliely  In  the  absence  of  a 
basic  social  and  political  reorientation  In 
most  of  Latin  America. 

But  sadly  Inadequate  emphasis  has 
been  given  to  the  fact  that  U.S.  poUcy, 
rather  than  American  public  money,  is 
the  Instrument  through  which  we  can 
best  help  our  Latin  American  friends  to 
help  themselves. 

It  is  a  truism  that  a  change  in  the  price 
of  a  basic  Latin  American  export  com- 
modity, such  as  coffee,  by  a  few  pennies, 
or  a  reversal  of  capital  flight  from  that 
area,  would  have  many  times  the  effect 
of  all  the  financial  aid  which  the  United 
States  could  possibly  make  available. 
What  is  Irreplaceable,  on  the  other  hand, 
is  a  UJ3.  poUcy  which  actively  encour- 
ages democratic  constitutional  means  of 
governing  and  of  tackling  the  fearsome 
social   and   economic   problems   of   the 


Alliance  for  Progress  will  be  a  pious  ex 
hortation  rather  than  an  instrument  for 
dramatic  change. 

Our  "aid  as  usual"  policy  toward  the 
Dominican  RepubUc.  Guatemala,  Hon- 
duras, and  Ecuador  is  the  greatest  single 
threat  today  to  the  success  of  the  Alii- 

&I1C6. 

At  any  time  when  the  Dominican  Re- 
public, Guatemala,  Honduras,  and  Ec- 
uador wish  to  set  up  a  constitutional  sys- 
tem of  government,  at  any  time  they 
wish  to  return  to  democratic  processes, 
at  any  time  they  wish  to  armounce 
specific  election  dates  for  the  holding  of 
democratic  elections,  the  senior  Senator 
from  Oregon  will  start  urging  that  we 
give  some  attention  to  development  loans 
for  those  countries;  but  not  until  then. 

Because  it  is  clear  that  money  alone  is 
not  the  key  to  the  Alliance  for  Progress, 
there  is  no  reason  why  foreign  aid  re- 
quests for  Latin  America  should  not  be 
scrutinized— and   reduced   when   neces- 
sary—on the  same  basis  as  AID  pro- 
grams in  other  world  areas.    lASt  year's 
appropriations  for  the  Alliance  totaled 
$455  million,  but  the  administration  has 
requested  $550  million  under  that  head- 
ing for  fiscal  year  1965.    Although  the 
overall  foreign  aid  appropriation  should 
be   gradually   reduced   each    year,   this 
should  not  involve  a  rigid  approach  which 
would  inevitably  cut  each  and  every  com- 
ponent of  the  act.    Therefore,  I  am  rec- 
ommending $465  million  for  the  Alliance 
in  the  1965  authorization,  or  an  increase 
of  $10  mUlion  over  last  year.    Of  this 
total,  $80  million  would  be  for  grants— 
the  same  figure  as  in  1964 — and  $385 


mUlion  would  be  devoted  to  development 
lending. 

I  would  be  willing  to  add  to  this 
amount  whatever  mUlions  of  dollars 
Congress  would  be  willing  to  strike  from 
the  miUtary  aid  program  to  Latin  Amer- 
ica A  good  many  millions  of  dollars 
should  be  stricken  from  it.  I  would  be 
willing  to  add  to  the  development  loan 
program  the  savings  which  Congress 
wishes  to  make  on  military  aid  payments 
or  loans  to  Latin  America. 

My  reasons  for  cutting  $5  miUlon  from 
the  administration  request  for  Alliance 
grants  stem  from  a  painstaking  exam- 
ination of  the  presentation  material.  Cm 
the  basis  of  Ustlng  projects  which 
seemed  inadequately  justified,  unduly 
extended-often  for  15  or  20  fears—or 
otherwise  of  dubious  value,  I  might  have 
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sought  a  precise  cut  of  $8,243,000  had  I 
not  aflrain  preferred  to  err  on  the  side  of 
caution. 

I  would  return  that  cut  on  the  basLs 
of  the  submission  on  the  part  of  the  AID 
officials  of  the  type  of  hard  money  loans 
that  I  referred  to  earlier  in  my  speech. 
related  to  specific  projects,  to  be  drawn 
upon  as  the  projects  are  built. 

In  two  major  countries  we  make  tech- 
nical assistance  grants  to  encourage  the 
production  of  export  items  which  are  sur- 
plus In  the  United  State.s  In  a  number 
of  cases  there  are  projects  which  involve 
the  United  States  in  paying  local  ex- 
penses which  could  be  met  bv  the  Latin 
American  country  concerned.  In  other 
cases  the  United  States  Is  making  grants 
of  both  heavy  and  light  equipment  which 
properly  should  be  purchased  by  the  locai 
government  with  Lhf  proceeds  of  a  de- 
velopment loan.  The  ill-advisability  of 
training  and  equipping  of  police  forces 
in  totalitarian  states  is  discussed  in  the 
section  on  technical  cooperation  It  l.s 
for  these  reasons  that  it  seems  correct 
to  hold  grants  at  last  years  level  while 
providing  $10  million  more  for  lending 

There  should  be  no  confusion  about  my 
position  regarding  technical  as.si.stance 
for  Latin  America  and  other  regions  of 
the  world.  So  long  as  this  cooperation 
is  extended  in  term.s  of  working  witii 
fellow  human  beings  through  education 
and  training  in  productive  activities.  It  is 
of  supreme  value  and  it  is  self-justifying 
But  this  fine  program  mu.st  be  kept  .st-pa- 
rate  from  the  provision  of  capital  equip- 
ment, other  material,  and  commodities 
Development  loans  obviously  are  required 
in  order  to  make  such  provision,  but  we 
must  also  make  it  as  certain  as  povsslble 
that  loans  are  confined  to  those  pur- 
poses, and  not  devoted  to  budgetary  and 
balance-of-payments  .support.  Tht^  com- 
ments made  elsewhere  in  these  individual 
views  concerning  the  Development  Loan 
Pimd  are  equally  valid  in  the  Latin 
American  conte.xt 

One  further  point  about  the  Alliance 
for  Progress  There  Is  no  activity  in 
Latin  America  which  is  more  important 
in  terms  of  reaching  the  people  than  the 
construction  of  decent,  low-cost  housing 
Yet  all  indications  are  that  there  ha.s 
been  too  little  movement  in  this  sphere, 
despite  the  special  authority  in  the  For- 
eign Assistance  Act  I  strongly  urge  far 
greater  attention  to  this  .subjf-ct  by  AID 
officials  on  an  immediate  basis 

8T7PPORTINO    .^SSISTANCi: 

It  is  Inexcusable  that  the  administra- 
tion request  for  supporting'  a.s.^i.stanc^ 
funds  should  be  raised  over  the  amount 
available  last  year,  even  before  the  spe- 
cial request  for  additional  money  for 
Vietnam  was  sent  to  Congress.  The 
Mansfield  amendment  of  1959  called  for 
an  eventual  phasing  out  of  the.se  finan- 
cial grants.  Yet  $33.t  million  was  Ini- 
tially requested,  compared  to  $330  mil- 
lion appropriated  last  year  On  top  of 
this.  $70  million  more  was  later  requested 
for  Vietnam,  bringing  the  total  to  $405 
million. 

Congress  has  suffered  in  the  past  from 
the  shifting  by  AID  of  supporting:  aid 
funds  away  from  the  purposes  presented 
In  the  hearings  into  other  uses.  If  past 
experience  Li  any  guide,  it  Is  more  than 


likely  that  much  of  tlie  supporting  assist- 
ance requested  for  Vietnam  will  be  used 
elsewht-re 

The  $30  3  million  reduction  m  this 
rat*'gory  by  the  full  Committee  Is  not 
enough  Tiiree  countries  in  I>atln  Amer- 
ica, for  example,  are  sclieduled  to  receive 
supporting  assistance  One  of  them  is 
Haiti  Altiiough  tlie  proj^ram  being  sup- 
ported Ls  malaria  eradication,  our  pro- 
gram IS  in  additnm  to  UNICEF  and  Pan 
American  Health  Organization  programs 
in  Haiti  for  the  .same  purpose,  to  whicii 
we  also  contribute  The  brutality  of  the 
Duvaller  dictatorship  m  Haiti  is  not  ex- 
ceeded even  m  Castro's  Cuba.  There  L-i 
no  more  reason  for  the  United  States  to 
maintain  a  unilateral  health  program  in 
Haiti  than  m  Cuba,  or  for  that  matter, 
m  Communi.st  Cliina. 

Supporting  assistance  aid  to  Bolivia 
simply  undercuts  the  requirements  of  the 
Alliance  for  Progres.s  and  underwrite.s 
the  incredible  mismana^imeni  of  the 
government-owned  tin  mines.  As  with 
Turkey,  the  excuse  for  this  aid  is  the  old 
reliable  Communist  bogeyman,  and  the 
result  is  tiie  subsidizing  by  American  tax- 
payers not  only  of  S<}cialist  enterprises 
but  of  outrageously  inefficient  Socialist 
enterprises  In  the  case  of  Bolivia,  we 
have  been  supporting  these  tin  mines 
■Aiiii  their  t^'rossly  padded  payrolls  since 
1954  and  there  is  no  end  in  sight  so  long 
as  the  word  is  out  that  there  is  more 
supporting  assistance  coming  from  the 
United  States  Why  should  Bolivia 
change  so  long  as  she  can  scare  money 
out  of  us? 

Jordan  and  Yemen  will  account  for 
another  large  chunk  of  supporting  a.ssi.st  - 
ance.  Despite  the  pretrntious  and  glow- 
ing references  to  Jordan's  "progre.sive' 
government  in  the  presentation,  there 
are  no  plans  for  loan  aid  to  Jordan  in 
this  year's  budget,  and  one  of  the  three 
remaining  capital  projects  under  tech- 
nical cooperation  is  also  in  Jordan 
Nothing  but  gran'  monev  l.s  planned  for 
Jordan  this  year  because  with  her  pres- 
ent policies  she  is  an  economic  impossi- 
bility The  presentation  uses  the  phrase: 
"Eventual  viability  may  be  more  securely 
rootfxl  in  Jordan  That  is  the  be.st 
outlo»^k 

Much  of  Jordan's  poor  outlook  is  di- 
rectly due  to  her  expenditure  of  $60 
million  for  defen.><".  Offense  is  probably 
the  better  word  Jordan's  army  is  con- 
cerned with  nothing  in  the  world  but 
Israel,  and  King  Hussein  has  made  it 
quite  clear  that  he  is  ready  to  move 
against  Israel  if  the  Jordan  River  project 
goes  thr()UL;h.  If  lie  does,  it  will  be  only 
because  the  United  State.s  has  subsidized 
his  military  establishment  since  1957 
through  supporting  assistance  grants 

Jordan  is  not  of  Interest  exclusively  to 
the  United  States.  If  .-^he  needs  sub.si- 
dizatlon  to  exist,  in  the  same  way  the 
Cjiigo  dues  she  should  be.'-ome  an  inter- 
national ward,  supported  by  some  kin(! 
of  consortium  That  miL'ht  al.so  reduce 
the  military  threat  she  poses  to  Israel. 
But  .«;o  long  as  the  United  States  furnishes 
her  this  wad  of  money  as  a  military  sub- 
sidy, this  w^il'  never  h.ippt-n  1  he  cnntri- 
but'ons  to  her  budget  from  Britain  are 
very  small,  compared  to  ours,  and  Jor- 
dan's other  sources  of  aid  arc  loans,  not 
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grants, 
dan.  It 
wiio  will  repay  thest 


re  giving  supporting  as- 
-•ernmeiit  that  is  hm. 
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and 
a  royal  gov. 
turn    backed  by 


-..  be  the  Am,.„cl°'^^i°'- 
loans.    The  bun 
support  to  Jordan  should  be  cut  bv 
eral  million  this  year,  so  a  start  L^t 
made  toward  a  long  run  solution  tT\ 
dan's  problems.  ^  w  Jor- 

In  Yemen,  we  are 
s.sUince   to  a  gov 
more  than  a  creature  of  Nassers 
that  IS  still  fighting  against 
enunent    that    is    in 
Britain. 

Unilateral  American  aid  to  Yemen 
in  the  same  class  with  aid  to  Sukarnn 
Wor.se  yet.  a  good  half  of  it  is  for  high 
way  con.struction  that  is  of  far  more  Mi" 
tary  significance  to  Yemen  now  th&r 
commercial  significance.  This  aid  li 
nothing  but  an  attempt  at  political  in- 
trigue. It  should  be  stopped  until  the 
civil  war  there  is  over. 

In  the  Far  F.ast.  South  Korea,  Laos 
Thailand,  and  South  Vietnam  are  sched- 
uled to  receive  larue  amounts  of  sup- 
porting assistance.  Although  much  b 
c'aimed  in  the  presentation  for  SouU- 
Koreas  economic  prospects,  no  reason 
is  given  why  supporting  assistance  to  her 
is  being  increased  over  last  year.  It  jj 
all  nonproject  aid.  and  although  th« 
preseTitation  indicates  that  it  will  be  r?- 
lea.sed  only  in  increments  as  the  South 
Korean  Government  makes  good  on  iu 
promi.v.s  of  economic  reform.  I  see  no 
reason  why  more  .<=hould  be  provided  tha: 
was  providivi  last  year. 

Moreover,  the  only  other  non-Amen- 
can  aid  to  Korea  is  taking  the  form  of 
loan.«;  As  with  Jordan,  the  United  State 
will  end  up  rei^ayuig  the.se  loans  unless 
we  develop  a  more  effective  program  Ir. 
Korea. 

The  optimistic  note  in  the  presentation 
bo<>k  about  Korea's  future  depends  heav- 
ilv  iip')n  its  renewing  aid  and  trade  tie? 
with  Japan.  The  people  of  Korea  ir.- 
chiding  the  vounp  peonle  who  rioted  r?- 
centlv  against  th.is  txjlicy.  should  under- 
stand that  the  United  States  is  not  eoln? 
to  underwrite  indefinitely  their  emotlona: 
aversion  to  Japan,  however  real  it  may 
be  We  do  underwrite  It  when  we  raise 
their  budu'et  support  considerably  over 
la.st  vear 

This  large  sum  for  Korea  is  also  a  r^ 
suit  of  the  600  OPO-man  Korean  Army 
we  are  supporting,  in  ar^dition  to  the  50- 
000  Amencr.n  troops  in  Korea.  This 
compares  with  figures  I  have  .seen  tha; 
the  North  Kori  an  Army  is  about  400  000 
No  good  rea-son  has  ever  been  offered  for 
maintaining  this  va-^t  preponderance  d 
military  force  In  South  Korea.  The  lit- 
ter's army  should  be  brought  down  at 
lea.st  to  500  000  and  preferablv  to  400  000 

The  levels  of  sujiporting  a.ssistance  to 
Laos  and  South  Vietnam  are  indicative 
of  what  we  face  in  every  other  under- 
developed country  where  we  are  main- 
taining large  military  aid  programs.  Th« 
presentation  books  stress  over  and  ovff 
again  the  meager  economic  resources  d 
these  countries  and  the  hiuh  concentr*- 
tion  of  military  activity.  Tlie  result  li 
that  the  United  States  finances  a  West- 
ern-style war  effort,  in  feudal  countries. 
It  casts  us  a  yearly  average  of  about  $4(1 
million  in  Laos,  a  country  of  2.5  millloo 
people,  exclusive  of  military  aid.  Ic 
South  Vietnam,  it  has  run  about  IIJ" 
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„i„n  for  economic  aid.  with  this  year's 
*^°  ,^h  higher  in  a  country  of  15 
^'^  "^  Tn  both  countries,  much  of  this 
■^°r.o^s  for  the  enrichment  of  ruling 
J^S  factions  that  we  hire  to  fight 

«^.ont  who  thinks  the  United  States 
^s  something  by  maintaining  these 
«^    ^,7^    armies    in    underdeveloped 
"^nmes  around  the  world  should  figure 
"l^flrst  how  much  we  would  have  to 
l£  any  one  of  them  if  it  became 
"^Sd  in  any  kind  of  a  war. 
^Se  figures  for  Korea.  Laos,  and  Vlet- 
chould  be  a  lesson  to  us.  because 
"^Jmon    L    direct    action    by    the 
^Ced  Forces,  it  would  cost  us  bil- 
L.  of  dollars  to  subsidize  a  war  effort 
Sch  countries  as  Turkey.  Greece.  Iran. 
T^wan.  or  any  of  the  others  whose  mili- 
•iJy  establishments  are  creatures  of  the 
United  States. 

CONTINGENCY    FOND 

Once  again,  the  uses  of  the  con- 
oSency  fund  were  advertised  as  being 
foreseen  emergencies.  But  one  of 
•he  largest  transfers  out  of  contingency 
Sids  was  $50  million  int«  development 
ZT,  to  m^ke  a  -program  loan"  to 
Brazil  Other  uses  of  the  contingency 
?Jnd  have  been  $38  million  for  Viet- 
:^_-in  addition  to  its  programed  funds 
and  the  special  request  of  $125  million— 
L  a  transfer  of  $75  million  into  miU- 
fan-  assistance.  All  those  obligations 
were  entered  into  only  in  the  2  months 
before  Congress  acted  on  the  foreign  aid 
bill 
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Use  of  the  contingency  fund  for 
Bruiil's  balance-of-payments  Probjem 
continues  to  typify  the  abuses  of  this 
'und  This  is  neither  an  unforeseen  nor 
an  emergency  situation.  The  con- 
tingency fund  only  provides  the  loophole 
whereby  Brazil  evades  the  stipulations 
of  the  Alliance  for  Progress. 

The  use  of  the  fund  alone  justifies  a 
$50  million  cut.  | 

MILrrART   ASSISTANCE 

There  is  no  part  of  foreign  aid  on 
which  the  Congress  has  received  a  worse 
aimflam  from  the  executive  branch 
than  on  military  assistance. 

One  of  the  major  criticisms  leveled  by 
both  the  Clav  Committee  and  the  Senate 
Foreign  Relations  Committee  last  year 
was  that  we  had  too  many  token  mili- 
tary aid  programs  that  seemed  to  be  de- 
signed merely  to  give  the  American  mili- 
tary a  presence  in  most  countries  out- 
side the  Communist  bloc. 

Figures  prepared  for  the  hearings  at 
my  request  indicate  that  the  total  num- 
ber of  countries  receiving  military  grant 
aid  in  fiscal  1965  will  be  55.  compared  to 
63  in  fi.scal  1964.  However,  the  March 
1964  publication  from  the  Defense  De- 
partment called  '•Military  Assistance 
Facts'  includes  an  estimate  that  62 
countries  will  receive  grant  military  aid 
:n  fiscal  1965,  and  that  10  more  coun- 
ines  will  acquire  American  arms  through 
direct  or  credit  purchases. 

If  there  is  in  fact  any  reduction 
planned  in  the  toUl  number  of  countries 
receiving  grant  military  aid  next  year.  It 
does  not  show  up  in  the  request  for 
$1,055  million.  These  is  no  explanation 
of  why  we  are  sending  the  same  total  aid 
ex 1117 


to  fewer  countries,  if  that  is  in  fact  what 
we  are  doing. 

On  March  6  of  this  year,  the  General 
Accounting  Office  issued  another  of  its 
periodic  reports  that  have  consistently 
found  extensive  waste  in  military  aid. 
This  one  reported  that  the  Defense  De- 
partment has  continued  to  maintain 
large  mUitary  aid  staffs  in  the  countries 
of  Western  Europe  even  though  military 
aid  to  them  is  being  phased  out. 

The  report  also  stated  that  these  mili- 
tary aid  missions  continue  to  prepare 
military  aid  plans  even  though  no  more 
grant  aid  Is  supposed  to  go  to  these 
countries. 

To  quote  from  the  GAO  report: 
We  found  that  In  1962,  when  the  value  of 
grant  aid  deliveries  to  eight  of  the  countries 
covered  by  our  review  was  $190  million,  the 
Military  Assistance  Advisory  Groups  In  these 
countries  were  stafifed  in  total  with  approxi- 
mately 345  U,S.  personnel  or  56  percent  of 
the  level  maintained  to  administer  programs 
during  the  peak  year  of  1953.  when  the  value 
of  grant  aid  deliveries  was  $2.3  billion.  *   • 

The   failure   to   eliminate    or   reduce   the 
Military  Assistance  Advisory  Groups'  func- 
tions and  to  make  appropriate  reduction  in 
the   number  of   personnel   assigned,   as    the 
military   assistance    programs    were    accom- 
plished or  reduced,  has  resulted  in  the  un- 
necessary expenditure  of  millions  of  dollars 
overseas;  the  Ineffective  utilization  of  highly 
skilled,   highly   trained   perBonnel;    and  the 
continued  but  unnecessary  support  overseas 
of  the  dependents  of  many  Military  Assist- 
ance Advisory  Group  personnel.  •   •    *  The 
Department  of   Defense   furnished   us   with 
comments  In  response  to  our  findings  and 
proposals  for  corrective  action  by  letter  dated 
July  25.  1963,  classified  secret.    The  Depart- 
ment  of   Defense   has    informed   us   that   a 
worldwide  review  Is  now  being  made  of  the 
missions  and  functions  of   Military   Assist- 
ance Advisory  Groups  to  determine  the  feasi- 
bility of  reducing  U.S.  representation  abroad. 
We  believe  that  Immediate  personnel  reduc- 
tions can  be  made  by  eliminating  or  reduc- 
ing functions  now  being  performed  by  these 
groups.     We  intend  to  make  a  followup  re- 
view at  a  later  date,  and  at  that  time  we  will 
examine  Into  the  adequacy  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense's  action  to  reduce  or  elimi- 
nate  the   staffs   of   the   Military   Assistance 
Advisory     Groups     In     the     countries     In- 
volved. •   •   •  ,  ...    ,^ 
Although  virtually  no  additional  grant  aid 
is  to  be  provided  to  the  eight  Western  Euro- 
pean   countries,    we    were    advised    by    the 
MAAG's  that  they  are  continuing  to  prepare 
military   assistance    plans.      In   France,    the 
plans  were  being  prepared  in  the  same  detail 
and  on  the  same  basis  as  though  grant  aid 
were  to  continue,  whereas,  in  other  countries 
the  plans  were  being  updated  and  revisions 
were  being  made  as  necessary. 


Secretary  McNamara,  in  his  testimony 
to  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee. 
pointed  out  that  only  Denmark  and  Nor- 
way in  Western  Europe  are  receiving 
grant  military  aid  in  fiscal  1965.  and  that 
no  new  commitments  are  being  made  in 
Europe.  Yet  the  military  aid  budget 
does  not  reflect  any  curtailment  any- 
where of  small  aid  programs  or  of  over- 
sea missions. 

A  real  deception  of  Congress  took  place 
in  connection  with  Vietnam.  The  orig- 
inal 1965  budget  reduced  military  aid  to 
South  Vietnam  considerably  below  the 
level  of  fiscal  1964,  and  parcelled  it  out 
to  other  countries.  Then  the  President 
sent  a  special  message  to  Congress  claim- 
ing that  conditions  in  Vietnam  were  so 


critical  that  an  additional  $55  million  for 
military  aid  was  needed  to  meet  that 
emergency.  The  addition  only  brings 
South  Vietnam's  military  aid  back  to 
last  year's  level. 

Those  of  us  who  have  been  through  15 
years  and  more  of  that  kind  of  shell 
game  from  various  administrators  can 
no  longer  take  at  face  value  anything 
about  aid  that  is  told  us  by  either  mili- 
tary or  civilian  officials.    In  the  case  of 
this    -bare    bones"    request,    the    funds 
available  for  military  aid  this  year  in- 
clude not  only  the  $1,055  million  in  new 
appropriations,   but  $25  million  which 
was  unspent  last  year  and  for  which  re- 
appropriation  is  requested,  $135  million 
which  is  expected  to  be  recouped  from 
cancellations,  price  changes,  and  various 
slippages,  plus  a  continuing  standby  au- 
thority to  use  $300  million  in  Defense 
Department  stocks  when  the  President 
finds  it  "vital  to  the  security   of  the 
United   States."     In  recent  weeks,  $75 
million  in  contingency  funds  has  also 
been  used  for  military  assistance. 

This  means  there  is  really  available 
not  $1,055  million  but  $1,515  million  for 
military  assistance,  plus  the  contingency 
funds.  It  is  why  an  eventual  cut  of  $500 
million  in  military  aid  would  be  one  of 
the  soundest  steps  that  could  be  taken 
toward  a  sound  and  useful  long-range 
foreign  aid  program. 

It  is  becoming  clear  from  the  testi- 
mony Congress  receives  year  in  and  year 
out  that  the  Pentagon  has  come  to  con- 
sider military  aid  a  permanent  program. 
Each  year,  the  requests  are  justified  with 
accounts  of  Greece  or  Pakistan  or  some 
other  country  using  obsolete  equipment 
that  must  be  replaced  by   the  United 
States  to  keep  it  current  with  Bulgaria 
in  the  case  of  Greece,  and  to  keep  cur- 
rent with  India,  in  the  case  of  Pakistan. 
It  is  about  time  that  the  Pentagon  were 
required    to    produce    some    long-range 
plans  for  what  it  expects  of  mUitary  aid 
in  the  future.   We  should  find  out  wheth- 
er these  countries  are  going  to  have  their 
obsolete  equipment  replaced  by  us  for- 
ever, and  by  whose  standards  it  is  obso- 
lete."  For  example,  a  perennial  favorite 
is  the  claim  that  countries  in  the  Far 
East  need  new  jet  planes.    But  the  only 
conceivable  enemy  against  which  we  are 
arming  them  is  Communist  China.. whose 
jet  aircraft  from  the  Soviet  Union  was 
cut  off  several  years  ago  and  who  does  not 
produce   its  own  jets.     PubUshed  esti- 
mates put  the  Chinese  jets  at  the  period 
of  about  1956. 

There  is  no  reason  for  upgrading  the 
level  of  any  military  forces  in  the  Far 
East  above  that  of  Communist  China, 
whose  air.  naval,  and  mobile  capability  is 

very  low. 

Future  Pentagon  estimates  for  mUitary 
aid  should  also  include  an  estimate  of 
how  much  it  would  cost  the  United  States 
to  finance  a  war  effort  in  each  country 
receiving  military  assistance.  We  are 
told  for  example,  that  Taiwan  no  longer 
receives  huge  sums  of  economic  aid.  but 
she  continues  to  receive  large  quantities 
of  military  aid.  All  this  means  is  that 
Taiwan  still  cannot  support  a  large 
peacetime  military  establishment  How 
much  would  it  cost  the  United  States  to 
underwrite  a  war  waged  by  Taiwan? 
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It  continues  to  be  my  opinion  that  any 
military  aid  given  to  a  country  In  peace- 
time is  only  a  small  fraction  of  what  it 
would  cost  the  United  States  to  support 
that  country  In  time  of  war,  if  Indeed,  we 
decided  to  support  It  at  all.  Such  na- 
tions are  not  allies  aRainst  communism; 
they  are  only  dependencies.  It  is  worst 
of  all  to  continue  giving  large-scale. 
Western-style  military  aid  to  nations 
that  have  no  prospect  of  being  able  to 
support  a  modem  war  out  of  their  own 
economies  In  the  foreseeable  future. 

It  Is  not  these  indigenous  forces  that 
deter  China  or  the  Soviet  Union;  It  is  the 
likelihood  of  American  response  to  an  In- 
vasion of  any  one  of  them. 

We  are  having  a  hard  enough  time 
trying  to  advise  the  South  Vietnamese 
how  to  fight,  after  giving  them  the  most 
modem  equipment,  without  committing 
ourselves  to  the  same  undertaking  with 
the  several  million  foreign  soldiers  we 
keep  under  arms  under  the  pretext  that 
they  are  contributing  to  free  world  de- 
fenses. 

The  most  astonishing  testimony  of  all 
has  been  that  this  amount  of  the  request 
Is  needed  to  upgrade  the  armed  forces  of 
Greece  and  Turkey  Why  we  should  ad- 
vertise that  we  want  to  do  even  more  than 
we  have  in  the  past  to  prepare  them  to 
fight  each  other,  I  cannot  Imagine. 

A  20-percent  reduction  in  the  military 
aid  for  both  Greece  and  Turkey,  and  for 
Pakistan  and  India,  would  do  more  to 
end  the  quarrels  over  Cyprus  and  Kash- 
mir than  all  the  high  level  conferences 
held  to  date.  The  spectacle  of  stoking 
their  war  machines  while  we  beg  them  to 
be  peaceful  Is  as  much  a  reflection  upon 
Congress  as  upon  the  executive  branch 

CmmCAI,     EXPORTS     from     general     ACCOrNTINO 
omCE   CONTINVK 

Reports  by  the  U.S.  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral criticizing  the  aid  program  in  Turkey 
and  the  size  of  military  aid  missions  In 
Western  EuroE>e  have  already  been  cited. 
But  there  are  other  reports,  too.  They 
continue  year  In  and  year  out  to  cite  ex- 
amples of  wasted  money  In  the  foreign 
aid  program.  These  reports  are  In  no 
sense  a  comprehensive  review  of  aid; 
they  are  only  reports  of  practices  un- 
covered in  spot  checks. 

On  March  5.  1964.  the  Comptroller 
General  siunmarlzed  as  follows  a  report 
on  "Certain  Economic  Development 
Projects  for  Assistance  to  Central  Treaty 
Organization": 

Because  the  availability  of  local  resources 
was  not  adequately  explored,  grant  and  loan 
funds  aggregating  more  than  |8  million  were 
used  for  purposes  other  than  those  for  which 
they  were  Initially  obligated  and  for  financ- 
ing Imports  which  were  not  needed  or  could 
be  produced  In  the  recipient  country.  Pur- 
thermors,  the  economic  feasibility  of  the 
three  projects  for  which  the  funds  were  obli- 
gated was  dubious  and.  as  conditions  existed 
at  the  time  of  our  review,  there  was  no  as- 
surance that  two  of  the  three  projects  in- 
volved wotUd  ever  be  completed. 

In  light  of  the  foregoing  findings,  we  sug- 
gested certain  basic  policy  guides  for  con- 
sideration by  the  Agency.  The  Agency  ex- 
pressed agreement  with  the  principles  of  our 
proposals  but  claimed  that  the  origin  and 
objectives  of  the  projects  were  primarily  po- 
litical and  that  its  decisions  and  actions  In 
the  implementation  of  the  projects  were  con- 


cerned principally  with   the  achievement  of 
political  success 

The  annual  program  presentations  to  the 
Congress  on  three  of  the  projects  did  not 
fully  disclose  the  unusual  circumstances  and 
the  problems  which  have  attended  the  proj- 
ects. Moreover,  the  presentations  were  In- 
complete and  Inaccurate  and  Indicated  that 
the  aid  provided  to  these  prujects  was  more 
effective  than  was  actually  the  case  We  are 
repeating  our  recommendation  made  In  pre- 
vl.ius  similar  Instances,  that  the  Agency 
nxake  more  Informative,  clear,  and  accurate 
disclosure  of  significant  data  In  annual  pro- 
gram presentations 

On  March  12,  19G4,  a  report  was  sent 
to  Con.i;res.s  on  '  Unnecessary  or  Prema- 
ture Procurement  of  Sidewinder  Missile 
Trairuni;  Sy.s-tin.s  and  Their  Delivery  to 
P'oreign  Countries  Under  the  Military 
Assistance  Program."    It  said  In  part: 

Tow  targe'  systems  rosting  In  exre.ss  of 
SI  million,  designed  for  training  pilots  In 
the  use  of  sidewinder  missiles,  were  unnei^es- 
sarlly  or  prematurely  delivered  to  11  foreign 
countries  beoaii.so  respon.slliU-  Dep^irtrnent 
of  Defen.se  dgfiicies  had  nut  i^lveri  considera- 
tion to  the  rduntrie.s'  inability  or  unwilling- 
ness to  use  the  systems  Six  countries  were 
unwilling  to  use  the  tow  target  systems  for 
rea8«.)n8  of  safety  and  cost,  and  ttve  ouuntries 
did  not  have  the  e<iuipment,  missiles,  or 
test  programs  to  enable  them  to  use  the 
tow  targets  at  the  time  ol  delivery  An  addi- 
tional $240,000  had  been  expended  by  the 
Air  Force  f  ir  tow  targets  for  which  no  firm 
requirement  existed  and  which  were  never 
delivered  under  the  military  as.slst;ince  pro- 
gTiim  These  tars?et.s  were  still  In  storage 
at  the  time  of  our  review. 

In  commenting  on  our  findings  and  pro- 
posals the  Department  of  the  Air  Force 
advised  us  that  action  had  already  been  talsen 
or  was  underway  to  reco\er  the  excess  equlp- 
met.t  m  six  countries  and  that  r.o  immediate 
action  was  proposed  In  rue  couiitrles  because 
utilization  had  been  planned. 

With  regard  to  the  procurement  of  un- 
needed  tow  target.8  that  were  never  delivered 
to  recipient  countries  .ind  are  now  In  stor- 
age. Inasmuch  as  the  Department  of  the  Air 
Force  failed  to  comment  on  our  finding,  we 
are  recommending  that  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense require  that  an  appropriate  Inquiry  be 
made  to  determine  the  reasons  for  the  over- 
procurement  and  which  persons  were  re- 
-spxjnslble  so  that  appropriate  corrective  and 
disciplinary  me.isures  ni  iv  be  taken 

Our  rep<jrts  on  the  mlllUiry  assistance  pro- 
gram over  the  past  7  year.s  have  shown  that 
a  basic  deficiency  In  the  administration  of 
'he  program  has  been  the  failure  of  the 
Department  of  Defense  to  limit  material  de- 
liveries in  accordance  with  the  capability  of 
the  recipient  countries  to  maintain  and 
utilize  equipment  even  though  this  Is  re- 
quired by  the  Department's  own  regulations. 
Accordingly,  we  have  reciimmended  to  the 
Secretary  of  Defen.se  that  these  remilatlons  be 
strengthened  by  requiring  that  future  de- 
liveries of  major  end  Items  Included  in  ap- 
proved military  assistance  programs  be  made 
only  upon  a  written  certification  by  the 
Chief  of  the  Military  Assistance  Advisory 
Group  based  on  a  specific  determination 
that  the  recipient  country  has  the  necessary 
capability  to  efTectlvely  absorb,  maintain, 
and    j'illze  the  Item  to  be  delivered 

The  Department  of  Defense  h.as  disagreed 
with  our  recommendations  and  has  main- 
tained that,  under  current  directives,  the 
Military  Assistance  Advisory  (Iroup  Chiefs 
have  the  continuing  responsibility  for 
-screening  undelivered  military  iisslstance 
program  materiel  and  for  taking  timely  can- 
cellation or  deferral  .ictlon  where  delivery  of 
materiel  Is  not  con.slstent  with  host  country 
capability   to   ab.sorb,    maintain,   and   utilize 


the  equipment     The  Department  of  n- 
maintained    also    that    certlflcstlon  hT*"* 
Military    Assistance    Advisory    GrouDrn!^ 
would  serve  no  significant  useful  omto,^^ 

We  believe  that  such  a  certmcTM^- 
qulrement  would  encourage  a  curre^  **" 
appraisal  of  the  need  for  the  equipmM*  '*" 
the  country's  capability  to  malnt^  **" 
utilize  It  before  It  is  delivered  and  wo^  ,1!!^ 
to  prevent  future  deliveries  of  miliur,  *• 
slstance  program  materiel  in  exce««^  T 
country's  capability  to  effecUvely  »L!r 
malnum.  and  utilize  the  items  dellmS' 
Military  assistance  program  materiel  hum 
tinned  to  be  delivered  for  a  number  «^ 
to  countries  which  cannot  elTectivelv  ail^ 
maintain,  or  utilize  the  equipment Wh^ 
been  the  subject  of  numerous  reporta  tool 
Congress  and  the  Secretarv  of  Defense  ««»!! 
though  during  that  time  the  Military  aJT 
ance  Advl.sory  Groups  have  been  cWrt 
with  the  responsibility  of  preventingSS 
from  occurring  We  therefore  believe  ^t 
affirmative  action  by  the  MlUtarv  A«i«tan» 
Advisory  Croup  Chief  before  delivery  tw! 
be  required 

In  view  of  the  position  of  the  Departm«it 
>f  r>efense  with  respect  to  this  matter  th. 
Congre.s8  may  wl.sh  to  consider  the  eiuct- 
ment  of  leglsl.ition  requiring  additions!  ujj. 
guards  before  delivery  of  military  aMlaUna 
;)rr>gram  materiel  We  shall  be  pleued  to 
assist  m  drafting  such  legislation  If  imini. 

Certainly  the  inclu.sion  of  Ipgislatlwi 
along  this  line  mu.'^t  be  considered  at  the 
next  drafting  of  foreign  aid  legislation 

On  June  17.  1964.  a  rei>ort  was  recelTfd 
on  "Ineffective  Administration  of  US 
Assistance  to  Children '.s  Hospital  In 
Poland."    It  said  in  summary: 

Our  examination  into  the  US  asslBtsna 
to  a  children's  hospital  In  Poland,  for  whldi 
about  »2  2  million  in  dollars  and  the  equl?*. 
lent  of  $8  1  million  In  V  S  -owned  Polish  cm- 
rency  has  been  appropriated,  disclosed  tn 
almost  complete  lack  of  US  Government 
surveillance  of  project  activities  Conn- 
quently,  US  officials  were  not  aware  of  eer- 
tain  unfavorable  financial  and  operatlooil 
factors  attending  this  project 

We  found  that  cost  estimates  submitted 
to  the  Agency  for  International  Development 
did  not  include  supporting  details  and  thit 
the  Agency  had  not  made  a  proper  review 
and  evaluation  of  the  estimates.  We  found 
also  that  (1)  the  Agency  disbursed  mon 
funds  to  the  private  sponsor  of  the  ho«plt»l 
than  were  provided  for  In  the  original  grut 
agreement,  (2)  the  siponsor  had  Incumd 
costs  In  excess  of  the  maximum  amount 
pro%ided  for  In  the  original  grant  agreement 
and  In  excess  of  the  erroneous  amount  dl^ 
bursed  by  the  Agency,  and  (31  the  sponnr 
continued  to  Incur  costs  even  though  til 
available  funds  were  exhausted.  We  found 
further  that  the  hospital  may  not  be  ade- 
quately staffed  for  effective  operation  at  the 
time  of  Its  completion.  We  believe  that  Uili 
lo<38e  administration  was  caused  in  good  part 
by  a  failure  to  define  Agency  responslbUitr 
The  Agency  made  a  commitment  in  Auguit 
1961  to  finance  the  local  currency  corta  o< 
constructing  the  hospital  on  the  condition 
that  the  sponsor  would  attempt  to  raise  froci 
private  contributions  in  the  United  Stata 
the  dollar  funds  required  for  certain  mate- 
rial and  equipment  not  available  in  Poland. 
The  Agency  made  this  commitment  In  the 
face  of  overwhelming  evidence  at  the  tlm« 
that  the  sponsor  would  not  be  able  to  rain 
the  dollar  funds  and  that  U.S.  Government 
dollar  financing  would  ultimately  be  neat- 
sary  to  complete  the  hospital.  As  far  ai 
we  could  determine,  the  Agency  did  not  pre- 
sent this  matter  for  the  consideration  of  ^ 
Congress  prior  to  making  the  commitment 
At  the  time  of  our  review,  constructloc 
was    well    underway    with    Polish    currtncr 
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A^  callable  by  the  Agency  but  the  sponsor 
■^ J!r,  only  a  fracUon  of  the  doUar  re- 

.JJ^  and  reported  that  no  prospect 
?Sfor  raising  the  dollars.  ConsequenUy. 
•^r  to  complete  the  hospital,  the  Agency 
*^^  $2  2  million  in  dollars  for  the  hos- 
IjSLnlts  fiscal  year  1964  budget  presenta- 
^  ,r^  the  Congress.  The  request  was  made, 
*"^^?tlndmrthe  then  existing  prohlbl- 
H^^i^t  giving  dollar  aid  to  Communist 
n^les  The  funds  were  appropriated  In 
*. -^relgn  Aid  and  Related  Agencies  Appro- 
^tSn  Act.  1964,  approved  January  6,  1964. 
Tn  requesting  funds  for  the  hospital  In  Its 
buLrpresentatlons  to  the  Congress  for 
S^vears  1963  and  1964.  the  Agency  did 
^Mdiwrlose  the  unusual  circumstances  and 
S)lems  which  have  attended  this  project. 
CrtescHbed  in  our  report,  and  furnished  in- 
^oplete  and  Inaccurate  Information  r^ard- 
mf  some  of  the  financial  and  operational 
uroecu  of  the  project.  Also,  because  the  dol- 
J^ere  not  available  when  needed,  comple- 
rton  of  the  hospital  will  undoubtedly  be  de- 
Ij^    considerably     beyond     Its    scheduled 

date  ,      ,   ^ 

The  comments  of  the  Agency  for  Interna- 
tional Development,  concurred  In  by  the 
Deoartment  of  State,  reflected  general  dls- 
urreement  with  our  findings  and  conclu- 
^DS  After  an  analysis  of  these  comments 
ind  further  review  of  files  and  records,  how- 
eyer  we  com-luded  that  the  Agency  had  pre- 
«nted  no  Information  which  would  cause  a 
siTOlflcant  change  in  our  basic  report  with 
rwpect  to  our  presentation  of  the  facts  or 
the  conclusions  drawn. 

We  believe  that.  In  addition  to  the  correc- 
tive acUons  cited  In  the  report,  It  Is  Incum- 
bent on  the  Agency  for  International  Devel- 
opment to  tiike  steps  to  assure  that  arrange- 
ments have  been  worked  out  for  adequate 
rtafflng  of  the  hospital.  Also,  we  are  again 
recommending  that  future  annual  foreign 
aid  budget  presentations  to  the  Congress 
describe  projects  and  other  significant  ac- 
tivities In  such  clarity  and  specifics  as  wUl 
faclllwte  a  full  and  correct  understanding 
by  the  Congress  of  their  scope,  status,  and 
administration. 

On  June  29.  Congress  received  a  report 
on  Deficiences  in  Administration  of  the 
Earthquake  Reconstruction  and  Reha- 
bilitation Program  for  Chile."  It  said  in 
summary: 

On  the  basis  of  our  review  of  projects  fi- 
nanced under  the  reconstruction  and  reha- 
bilitation   program    in    Chile    following   the 


earthquakes  In  May  1960,  we  believe  that 
serious  problems  were  encountered  because 
the  Agency  for  International  Development 
did  not  adhere  to  accepted  standards  of  pro- 
graming and  project  planning  for  the  large 
number  of  projects  included  In  such  a  vast 
program. 

For  the  most  part,  no  meaningful  review 
was  made  of  the  Government  of  Chile's  plans, 
specifications,  and  cost  estimates  for  the 
projects  undertaken.  The  Agency  did  not  ad- 
Just  the  size  and  makeup  of  Its  mission  staff 
to  meet  the  tremendous  expansion  of  assist- 
ance to  Chile  under  the  earthquake  program. 
Also,  appropriate  consideration  was  not  given 
to  the  abilities  of  the  various  agencies  of  the 
Government  of  Chile  to  carry  out  their  part 
of  the  program.  As  a  result,  serious  cost 
overruns  and  delays  occurred  in  many  proj- 
ects and  a  number  of  projects  had  not  been 
completed,  or  In  some  cases  had  not  been 
started,  some  3  years  after  the  earthquakes 
and  substantially  after  their  estimated  com- 
pletion dates. 

For  a  substantial  part  of  calendar  year 
1962,  the  maximum  rate  of  exchange  was  not 
obtained  for  dollars  disbursed  under  the 
earthquake  reconstruction  program.  The  re- 
sulting loss  to  the  earthquake  program  was 
estimated  to  be  In  excess  of  26  million  Chil- 
ean escudos,  the  equivalent  of  $13.8  million 
on  a  most  conservative  basis.  As  a  practical 
matter.  It  can  be  said  that  earthquake  re- 
construction funds  were  used  for  a  period  of 
time  to  subsidize  and  help  maintain  the 
Chilean  escudo  at  a  rate  that  was  known  to 
be  overvalued  In  relation  to  the  dollar. 

Despite  the  disbursement  of  large  sums  In 
calendar  year  1961  and  1962  under  this  pro- 
gram, Chilean  Imports  from  the  United 
States  declined  In  those  years,  both  In  dollar 
value  and  In  relation  to  total  Imports.  Also, 
we  noted  that  several  earthquake  recon- 
struction projects  were  adversely  affected  be- 
cause of  Chile's  shortage  of  foreign  exchange, 
despite  the  fact  that  $120  million  was  being 
supplied  under  the  earthquake  program,  and 
the  amount  of  foreign  exchange  required  for 
earthquake  projects  was  relatively  minor. 
•We  are  recommending  that.  In  future  agree- 
ments providing  dollar  financing  for  proj- 
ects or  programs  consisting  principally  of 
local  currency  costs,  adequate  provision  be 
made  requiring  the  utilization  of  the  dollars 
so  provided  for  any  direct  foreign  exchange 
costs  of  the  specific  projects  or  programs  be- 
ing financed. 

To  the  extent  deemed  appropriate,  the 
comments  of  the  Agency  on  our  findings 
have    been    Included    In    this    report.      The 


Agency's  conunents  on  the  exchange  rate 
matter,  together  with  our  evaluation  of  such 
comments,  are  contained  in  a  supplementary 
report  which  has  been  classified  as  "confi- 
dential." 

In  May.  two  more  reports  were  re- 
ceived. They  concerned  waste  in  the 
military  aid  programs  to  Indonesia  and 
Ethiopia,  and  both  were  marked  "classi- 
fied." 

This  year's  reports  on  foreign  aid  are 
only  typical  of  those  Congress  receives 
every  year.  The  answer  always  comes 
back:  "Some  waste  must  be  expected  in 
a  program  of  this  size."  But  I  do  not 
know  of  any  Federal  program  of  any  size 
where  so  much  known  waste  of  money 
continues  with  so  little  action  being 
taken  to  stop  it.  So  long  as  these  critical 
reports  on  foreign  aid  come  in  from  the 
General  Accounting  Office.  I  shall  con- 
tinue seeking  to  reduce  and  tighten  the 
program. 

CONCLUSION 

On  the  basis  of  the  foregoing  discus- 
sion and  other  information  which  can- 
not be  made  public.  I  am  recommending 
cuts  totalling  $466,700,000  less  than  the 
figures  approved  by  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations.  This  would  bring  the 
overall  foreign  aid  authorization  to  the 
$3  billion  level  of  new  money  which  was 
appropriated  last  year. 

If  this  is  a  barebones  request,  then 
at  least  not  a  dollar  should  be  asked  for 
above  what  was  asked  for  last  year. 

Also,  when  we  have  received  promises 
that  we  would  move  toward  reducing, 
year  by  year.  Instead  of  increasing,  we 
ought,  at  least,  not  to  vote  for  more 
money  than  was  made  available  last  year. 
This  is  not  a  barebones  program  at  all. 
The  administration  is  asking  for  more 
money  than  it  got  last  year.  There  is 
a  great  deal  of  fat  hanging  on  the  so- 
called  skeleton  of  this  year's  program. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  the  table  giving  the  statistical 
details  of  my  proposal. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows : 


Pt.  I    Etxmnmlc: 

Ch  2.  novplopment  assistance: 

Title  I:  I")evelopment  loans 

Title  11:                                 ^      , 
Technical  coopcraUon,  develop- 
ment grants 

American  scliools  and  bospltals 
Title    IV:  Surveya   of  Investment 

opportunities 

Title  VI; 

Alliance  for  Progress  loans 

Alliance  for  Projtress  grants 

Ch.  3.  Intennatlonal  organliatlons 

Ch.  4.  ■■Supporting  assistance 

''h.  5.  Contingency  fund- - 

Pt.  n.  Military  - - 

Pt.  III.  Ailiiiliil.'nrstlve  expenses: 

AID 

.■^tate  Deoartment 

Pt.  IV.  Otlier  laws:  Latin  American  development 


Appropriation. 

flaouyear 

lOM 


Administration 
appropriation 
request.  1965 


Total. 


$087,300,000 


155,000.000 
19,000,000 

(') 

375, 000. 000 

80,000,000 

116,000,000 

390.000.000 

50,000,000 

1,000,000,000 

60,000,000 

2.700,000 

136,000,000 


3,000,000,000 


$922,  200,  000 


224,600,000 
18, 000, 000 

2, 100, 000 

465,000,000 
85,000,000 
134,  400, 000 
405,000,000 
160, 000, 000 
1,055,000,000 

52,  500, 000 
2,900,000 


House 

appropriation 

biU 


$782,  200, 000 


204,600,000 
18, 000, 000 

2, 100, 000 

425, 000, 000 
85,000,000 
134, 272, 400 
405, 000, 000 
150,000,000 
1, 055, 000, 000 

52,  600,  000 
2,900.000 


Senate 

Foreign 

Relations 

Committee 


(') 


$215,000,000 
18,000,000 

2,000,000 

(M 

85.000,000 

134,400,000 

374, 700, 000 

150, 000,  OOO 

1, 045, 000. 000 

62.500,000 


Reduction  by 
Senate  Com- 
mittee from 
administration 
request 


$9, 600, 000 


Recommended 
further  cuts 


Recommended 

Senate 
autboriiatlon 


$140, 000, 000 


100,000 


3,  516,  700, 000 


3. 316. 672, 400 


2, 076. 600, 000 


30,300.000 


10,000,000 


80,000,000 
5,000,000 


11,700.000 

50,000,000 

180, 000, 000 


60.000,000 


466.700,000 


$782,200,000 


215, 000, 000 
18,000,000 

2,000,000 

385,000,000 
80,000,000 
184, 400, 000 
363,000,000 
100, 000. 000 
865.000.000 

62,600,000 
2.900,000 


3.000.000,000 


'  Prevloaslv  authorised. 
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Mr.  MORSE.  It  win  be  noted  that  In 
vlrtxially  every  catei^ory  but  military  as- 
sistance my  recommended  flsrurcs  exceed 
the  amounts  appropriated  for  fiscal  year 
1964.  The  fact  of  this  excess  should 
counter  the  tortuous  ar^rument  for  in- 
creases bfised  on  carr>'overs.  deoblk'a- 
tions,  and  so  forth — an  argument  which 
plagues  and  distorts  our  debates  on  the 
subject  of  foreiein  aid  each  and  every 
year. 

Needless  to  say.  I  am  convinced  that 
any  authorization  for  a  forei^'n  aid  pro- 
gram of  more  than  $3  billion  is  not  In  the 
national  Interest,  and  i.s  actually  inimical 
to  the  Individual  American  taxpayer 

The  foregoing  explain.s  the  conclusion 
I  set  forth  in  my  individual  views  on  the 
bill  as  it  came  from  the  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Committee — that  it  has  become  one 
of  the  most  sta'-,'nant,  unproductive,  and 
misrepresented  of  all  Federal  activities. 
It  is  stagnant  because  Its  objectives  are 
still  tied  largely  to  American  .stratei'u-  in- 
terests of  the  1950s;  it  is  unproductive 
because  much  of  it  goes  for  uses  that 
neither  build  nor  develop,  and  It  i.s  ml.-<- 
represented  because  In  .spite  of  all  the  of- 
ficial handwrlnglng  pleas  that  we  help 
the  underprivileged  and  deprived  people 
of  the  world,  not  more  than  40  percent  of 
It  goes  for  that  purjwse  Lifle  of  it 
actually  ends  by   helping   them. 

The  basis  of  my  approach  to  foreign 
aid  is  that  it  must  .serve  the  Interests  of 
the  United  States.  I  believe  in  'strings" 
on  aid.  Congress  may  spend  public 
money  only  for  the  general  welfare  of  the 
United  States,  not  for  the  general  wel- 
fare of  any  other  people,  no  matter  how 
deserving  they  may  be 

My  difference  with  much  of  the  pro- 
gram is  over  what  really  does  serve  the 
interests  of  the  United  States  I  do  not 
believe  that  aid  extended  for  militar>' 
reasons,  security  reasons,  or  for  reas«:)ns 
of  political  intrigue  serves  our  long-run 
interests,  and  this  is  a  long-run  program. 
Foreign  aid  should  be  primarily  develop- 
mental and  for  .specific  developmental 
projects,  with  tiie  short-run  considera- 
tions very  secondary,  instead  of  the  other 
way  around. 

Unless  and  until  it  is  put  on  that  basis, 
foreign  aid  will  remain  a  dole,  and  irs 
recipients  will  be  either  dependencies  of 
the  United  States— like  Vietnam — or 
they  will  take  our  military  aid  and  then 
use  it  for  their  own  national  purposes 
which  may  be  quite  contrary  to  our  own 

There  Is  no  lon.;er  any  ex;;ectation 
that  the  administration  will  revamp  for- 
eign aid  toward  the.se  ends  It  is  there- 
fore up  to  Congress  to  do  It. 

Mr.  President,  when  I  say  that  It  Is 
up  to  Congress  to  do  it.  I  mean  it  is  up 
to  the  Senate  Committee  on  Fortlgn 
Relations  and  the  House  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs  to  a.s.^umc  major  respcn- 
sibility  in  bringing  about  changed  poli- 
cies in  foreign  aid  The  committee  re- 
port of  last  year  promised  U,  the  cjrn- 
mittee  report  of  this  year  did  not  fulfill 
that  promise  We  cannot  .square  the 
report  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Re- 
lations this  year  with  the  promises  of 
last  year.  The  committee  has  given  us 
more  of  the  same  The  majority  has 
passed  the  buck  again.     It  will  be  from 


downtown,  and  not  on  Capitol  Hill,  that 
any  reform  will  come,  so  far  as  this 
year's  report  Is  concerned:  but  we  shall 
wait  in  vain  if  we  wait  for  any  reform 
in  policy  concerning  foreign  aid  from 
anywhere  downtown 

I  said  earlier  in  my  speech  that  this 
i.s  a  legislative  responsibility  under  our 
sy.stem  of  checks  and  balances  I  do  not 
like  to  stand  on  the  tloor  of  the  Senate, 
vear  after  year,  and  criticize  the  body 
of  which  I  am  a  Member:  but  I  have 
been  doing  so  for  several  years,  and  I 
shall  continue  to  do  so  until  the  Senate 
starts  to  assume  its  responsibility  for  a 
reform  of  foreign  aid  as  a  matter  of 
policy.  The  Senate  did  start  the  Job 
last  year;  but  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee  has  not  advanced  th^  work 
It  is  up  to  the  Senate  itself  to  continue 
the  job. 

To  the  American  people.  I  say:  "You 
have  a  re.sporisibility.  as  individual  citi- 
zens, of  making  a  study  of  exactly  what 
the  foreign  aid  policy  of  your  Govern- 
ment is  I  know  that  many  of  the  facts 
will  be  kept  from  you  under  the  secret 
label;  but  enough  has  already  been  made 
public  by  those  of  us  who  m  the  past 
several  years  have  made  the  record  each 
year  as  to  the  shortcomings  of  foreign 
policy  It  IS  for  you.  the  people,  to  start 
to  demand  of  your  otflceholdi-rs  that  if 
thev  want  your  continued  support,  they 
had  better  get  on  the  job  in  reforming 
foreign  aid  as  a  matter  of  policy. 

Before  the  week  is  out.  I  shall  offer 
some  policy  amendments,  at  least  for 
educational  purix»ses  Sooner  or  later — 
and  I  hope  this  might  be  the  year — .some 
of  the  policy  changes  will  be  demanded 
by  Congress  bv  writing  them  Into  the 
bill 

Mr  President,  that  Is  my  ca.se  This 
is  my  first  speech  this  week  on  the  sub- 
ject.   I  am  pleased  to  rest  on  that  case 

If  it  meets  with  the  approval  of  the 
majority  leader.  I  shall  suggest  the  ab- 
sence of  a  quorum 

Mr  MANSFIELD  Mr  President,  will 
the   Senator  withhold   that    request'^ 

M.-    MORSK      I  withhold  the  request 

Mr  MANSFIKLD  Has  the  Senator 
yielded  the  floor'^ 

Mr   MORSE      I  vi.-Id  the  fioor 


Ain  FOR  DEPENDENT  CHIlXlREN  <  )F 

i'nf:mployed  p.ahents  in  the 
district  of  columui.a 

During    the   delivery   of    M:     .Morsk's 

.  peech. 

Mr  RIBICOFF  Mr  PreNldent.  will 
tlie  Senator  from  Oregon  vield  to  me? 

M  MORSE.  Mr.  President.  I  am  glad 
to  yield  to  t';e  S<Miaior  from  Connecti- 
cut I  Mr  Kn;;cMFFl.  with  the  under- 
standing that  the  interruption  will  ap- 
pear elsewhere  in  the  Record  and  with 
the  furthsT  understanding  that  it  will 
not  iriterf-Me  w.th  my  rights  to  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  *Mr. 
M  INTYKE  in  the  chalr>.  Without  ob- 
jection. th'>  Senator  from  Connecticut  is 
recognized 

Mr  RIBICOFF  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  r)re  'on  for  yleldint:  to  me 

Mr  President,  last  Friday,  the  Senate 
decided  by  seven  votes  not  to  include  the 


District  of  Columbia  in  the  nation  i 
program  of  aid  to  families  with  der*^ 
ent    children    of    unemploveri    nJZ^' 


e 

While 


Ployed  parpnti 
I  am  disappointt^.  I  am  not  a\^ 
couraged  by  this  outcome  The  on^ 
pects  for  eventual  victory  have  impro^ 
since  la.st  vear.  ^ 


This  year,  unlike  last  year   the  Hoiiv 
of    Representatives    approved    the  nm 
gram.  *^™* 


I-'urther,  I  note  that  while  the  issue 
was  lost  by  seven  votes,  nine  Senator^ 
who  voted  in  favor  of  the  prouram  lar 
year  were  absent  or  otherwise  not  re' 
corded  this  year. 

So.  I  am  convinced  that  the  fight 
must  continue.  The  pli-ht  of  these 
needy  children  will  not  di.sappear.  The 
i.ssue  of  he'p:n  ■  them  w:ll  not  i,'o  away 
I  can  assure  the  Senate  that  so  long  as 
I  have  the  privilege  of  serving  in  the 
Senate,  the  effort  to  help  these  children 
will  b*-"  made. 

Durim:  the  debate,   the  di.stlneuLshed 
Senator  from  West  Virginia  i  Mr.  Brnt' 
who  opposed  the  program,  listed  21  argu- 
ments  agam.-t  including  the  District  m 
the  unemployed  parent  pro8rani. 

For  Uie  benefit  of  the  conferees  who 
still  must  consider  this  i.s.sue.  aiid  for  ail 
thooc  who  will  have  to  consider  it  next 
year  if  it  is  not  agreed  to  in  conference 
I  have  prepared  an  analysl.s  of  those  21 
arguments  and  an  answer  to  each. 

I  ask  unanimous  con.sent  to  have  this 
analyses  jirinted  In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  analysis 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record 
as  follows: 

.\TK\imcnl  No  1  Thp  Hou.ve  turned  down 
the  request  In  flsc;il  yoar  1963,  so  that  !t 
cannot  be  said,  ii.-;  wa.s  said  a  few  momenu 
a^o  by  tiie  dl.stlnpul.shed  Senatnr  from  New 
Hampshire--  who  Is  now  In  the  chair  m  the 
Presiding  Officer— that  the  pri>tn-am  haa  been 
denied  by  the  Sen;ite  A{)proprlatlons  Sub- 
committee  on  the  D'.strlct  of  Cdhimbla 

"That  Is  only  partly  true  The  Rouk 
turned  down  the  request  In  fl.<;cal  vear  1963 
The  Senate  turned  d>iwn  the  request  In  fisd 
yeiir  1964.  The  recjuest  l:i.st  year  waa  never 
presented  to  the  House  The  Hmi.'-.p  .icted  on 
the  A  budRPt  This  Item  wa.s  nr.t  In  the  .\ 
budget  This  Item  !;ist  year  was  In  the 
B  budget  which  came  to  the  Senate  and  It 
w.is  der.led  by  the  Senate  when  It  reject«l 
the  niblcofT  amendment.  Of  course,  the 
Sf-nate  Appropriations  Committee  and  the 
subcommittee  laj-t  year  had.  prior  to  the 
action  taken  by  the  Senate,  denied  the 
request 

"This  year,  the  House  Included  the  item. 
But  I  say  to  the  Senate  that  only  12  ques- 
Mons  were  asked  in  the  Hnusi*  .snbcnmmlttee 

"This  Is  not  Intended  as  any  reflection  on 
the  H<juse  subcommittee,  but  the  record  will 
8hi)w  thnt  no  more  th.in  12  questions  were 
askod  whereas.  In  the  Senate  Apf)roprla- 
tlons  Subcdmmlttee  this  year,  apjiro.xlmatelT 
100  questions  were  asked  concer:  Inp  this  one 
tu-m  alone,  and  last  year  apt^ro.xlmately  225 
questions  were  asked  by  the  Senate  subcom- 
mittee concerning  this  one  Item  " 

Answer  No  1-  No  matter  what  happened 
In  fiscal  year  1963,  the  undeniable  fact  re- 
mains that  last  year,  and  more  importantly 
this  year,  it  is  llie  action  of  the  Sen.ite  that 
is  keeping  the  District  out  of  the  AFDC-IT 
P''^gr.im  This  year  the  House  Appropria- 
tions Committee  and  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives Voted  In  favor  of  the  program 

The  number  of  questions  asked  In  «ub- 
'ommittee  Is  no  measure  of  the  need  for  a 
prot:ram     The  Senate  subcommittee  did  aik 
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comparatively 
The  size  of  the  unemploy- 


^  nuestlons  about  the  program  than  the 
r^" subcommittee,  but  It  also  received 
J^o^  answers    showing    the    need    for    the 

P'^Kient  No.  2 :  "The  program  is  not  Jus- 
.«2f  in  the  District  of  Columbia  because  the 
Unemployment    rate    Is    low     rorr^naratlvelv 

jpeaklng." 

n.  rate  has  no  bearing  on  the  need  for 
fh'ia  crogram.  It  provides  aid  for  needy  chll- 
.ren  of  unemployed  parents.  Their  needs 
lust  as  severe,  whether  the  total  number 
r  unemployed  parent*  Is  large  or  small. 
aw  Vlrgl'^1'*  uses  the  program  for  11.000 
famines  Oklahoma  uses  It  even  though 
.nlv'25  famines  are  eligible. 

Argument  No  3;  "The  general  level  of  pros- 

n»ritv  Is  high  " 

Answer  No  3:  Tlie  high  level  of  prosperity 
means  nothing  to  the  hungry  children  of 
olrents  who  cannot  find  a  Job.  If  prosperity 
u^generallv  high,  then  surely  those  who 
benefit  from  It  would  not  mind  spending  a 
line  tax  money  to  help  those  who  do  not. 

Argument  No.  4:  "The  Department  of  Wel- 
fare has  been  unable  to  prevent  a  Arm  pro- 
jection of  cost  estimates  for  the  future  oper- 
ation of  the  program." 

Answer  No  4:  Neither  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia Department  of  Welfare,  nor  Its  coun- 
terpart in  West  Virginia,  has  a  crystal  ball. 
Neither  call  predict  how  many  parents  will 
be  unemployed  In  the  years  ahead.  But  we 
do  know  that  the  unemployed  rate  In  the 
District  has  been  fairly  constant  and  we  also 
tEiiw  there  Is  a  present  need  that  Is  not  being 

met 

.Argument  No  5-  "The  man-ln-the-house 
rule  would  be  nullified,  and  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment would  close  Its  eyes  to  the  presence 
ot  the  paramour  in  the  home,  and  he  could 
be  Included  in  the  benefit  plan." 

Answer  No  5:  This  Is  simply  not  so.  The 
man-ln-the-house  rule  would  not  be  nulli- 
fied It  would  be  modified  only  to  the  extent 
that  the  presence  of  a  man  In  the  home 
would  not  render  the  family  Ineligible  If  that 
man  was  the  father  of  one  or  more  of  the 
children  But  the  man-ln-the-house  rule 
»•  uld  continue  to  apply  to  every  man  who 
w.is  not  a  father  of  any  of  the  children  In 
the  home  A  paramour  would  certainly  not 
be  included  In  the  benefit  plan. 

Argument  No.  6:  "The  ADC  caseload,  which 
has  been  reduced  roughly  80  percent  over  the 
last  2'2  years,  would  be  Increased  2714  per- 
cent In  the  tlrst  full  year  of  operation  of 
the  protrram  Our  work  In  reducing  the  case- 
load over  the  past  2>2  years  would  virtually 
go  for  naught  " 

Answer  No  6 :  The  caseload  would  Increase 
only  If  there  are  needy  and  hungry  children 
of  unempUyed  parents.  There  Is  no  virtue 
m  keeping  a  caseload  figure  low  by  exclud- 
ing hungry  and  needy  children. 

Argument  No  7:  "Additional  positions 
would  be  needed  and  additional  policing 
w  luld  be  required  " 

Aii.'-wer  No  7 ;  The  need  for  personnel  to 
run  the  pri>gram  Is  no  more  an  obstacle  In 
the  District  than  It  Is  In  any  other  of  the  18 
Sutes  that  have  the  program. 

Argument  No  8:  "Administrative  burdens 
would  be  increased." 

Answer  No  8;  The  administrative  burdens 
are  no  more  an  obstJicle  In  the  District  than 
they  are  In  any  other  of  the  18  States  that 
have  the  program 

Ar^'.imeiit  No  9:  "Additional  opportunities 
f'>r  ("heating  would  be  presented." 

Answer  No,  9:  Because  a  very  small  number 
of  people  cheat  Is  no  reason  to  deny  benefits 
to  the  vast  majority  who  do  not.  This,  too, 
is  no  more  an  obstacle  in  the  District  than 
lu  the  18  otiier  Suites. 

Argument  No.  10:  "It  has  not  been  shown 
that  a  fetuslble  and  practicable  work  pro- 
gram in  the  District  of  Columbia  can  be 
esubllahed.    States  which  presently  partici- 


pate In  the  AFDC-UP  program  have  vast 
opportunities  for  employment  of  AFDC-UP 
recipients  and  can  loan  them  to  municipali- 
ties and  county  courts,  and  use  them  to 
clean  up  after  floods,  fight  forest  fires,  re- 
move brush  along  the  highways,  and  so 
forth." 

Answer  No.  10:  There  are  plenty  of  useful 
work  opportunities  here  In  the  District.  Let 
us  make  oiir  streets  and  parks  as  clean  as 
any  European  capital  before  concluding  there 
Is  no  work  to  be  done. 

Argument  No.  11 :  "Work  training  programs 
already  exist  In  the  District  of  Columbia. 
Another  work  training  program  Is  not 
needed." 

Answer  No.  11:  If  existing  work  training 
programs  can  be  adapted  for  the  unemployed 
parents  who  would  be  eligible  under  the 
AFDC-UP  program,  then  nothing  new  would 
be  set  up.  In  any  event,  this  is  n&  reason 
to  deny  assistance  to  the  needy. 

Argiunent  No.  12:  "The  program  is  costly 
both  to  local  and  Federal  Government.  The 
first  fvill  year's  total  cost  of  the  program 
would  exceed  $2,577,000.  What  the  cost  will 
be  beyond  that,  nobody   knows  ' 

Answer  No.  12:  The  cost  to  the  community 
Is  far  less  than  meeting  the  need  In  other 
ways.  The  AFIXJ-UP  payment  per  child  Is 
less  than  the  foster  home  payment  and  far 
less  than  the  cost  of  mainlining  the  child 
in  Junior  Village. 

Argument  No.  13.  "If  the  program  is  initi- 
ated It  will  never  be  terminated  until  the 
Federal  law  Is  repealed  or  permitted  to  be 
terminated  without  renewal  The  peculiar 
circumstances  which  obtain  in  this  city  and 
in  the  Congress  with  regard  to  the  city  simply 
rule  out  a  stoppage  of  the  program  if  it  is 
once  started — barring,  as  I  have  said,  the  re- 
peal of  the  Federal  authorizing  statute  or 
failure  to  extend  its  life  beyond   1967." 

Answer  No.  13.  The  program  requires  funds 
from  Congress  each  year.  Congress  can 
change  or  end  the  program  any  year  it 
wants  to. 

Argument  No.  14  "The  District  has  a  dif- 
ficult financial  problem  now,  and  the  AFDC- 
UP  program  would  merely  compound  the 
problem." 

Answer  No.  14:  The  funds  for  this  program 
were  Included  in  the  District  budget  sub- 
mitted by  the  President.  In  any  event,  the 
District's  financial  problem  is  nothing  com- 
pared to  the  welfare  and  potential  crime 
problems  caused  by  failing  to  provide  basic 
sustenance  for  these  families. 

Argument  No.  15:  "The  AFDC-UP  program 
would  siphon  off  much  needed  moneys  from 
other  worthwhile  programs  dealing  with  edu- 
cation, and  so  forth." 

Answer  No.  15:  There  is  no  fixed  celling  on 
what  Congress  spends  for  the  District.  There 
Is  no  need  to  siphon  this  money  off  from 
any  other  program. 

Argument  No.  16:  "It  could  amount  to  a 
back-door  appropriation  approach,  in  that 
certain  positions  could  be  created  without 
prior  authorization." 

Answer  No.  16:  The  Appropriations  Sub- 
committee Is  fully  capable  of  making  sure 
that  no  unauthorized  positions  are  created. 
Arg^ument  No.  17:  "This  Is  an  unemploy- 
ment compensation  matter,  not  a  welfare 
matter.  Extend  the  period  for  unemploy- 
ment compensation  coverage,  if  you  wish, 
but  let  us  not  start  a  new  welfare  program 
of  such  dimensions." 

Answer  No.  17:  This  is  a  popular  miscon- 
ception to  which  there  are  several  answers: 

(a)  Most  of  the  families  In  need  of  the 
AFDC-UP  program  are  ineligible  for  unem- 
ployment compensation.  Some  have  never 
worked  in  covered  employment.  For  others 
the  only  Jobs  they  can  find  even  on  a  spo- 
redlc  basis  are  with  employers  who  fail  to 
make  contributions  to  the  unemployment 
oompenaation  fund. 

(b)  The  unemployment  compensation  pro- 
gram is  designed  to  help  those  regularly  em- 


ployed during  comparatively  brief  Intervals 
between  jobs.  Regardless  of  their  personal 
assets,  they  are  entitled  to  the  Insurance 
benefits  which  they  and  their  employers 
have  purchased.  The  AFDC-UP  program  Is 
for  those  who  are  hopelessly  unemployed  and 
have  no  assets  to  fall  back  on. 

(c)  An  unemployment  compensation  pro- 
gram does  not  negate  the  need  for  AFDC-UP 
in  the  District  any  more  than  It  does  In  the 
18  other  States  that  have  the  program. 

Argument  No.  18:  "Recipients  would  re- 
ceive more,  ordinarily,  under  this  program, 
than  would  those  persons  who  draw  unem- 
ployment compensation." 

Answer  No.  18:  First,  most  AFDC-UP  re- 
cipients are  Ineligible  for  unemployment 
compensation  and  so  the  argtmient  Is  not 
true  as  to  them.  Secondly,  the  two  kinds  of 
payment  serve  an  entirely  different  purpose. 
The  unemplojTnent  compensation  pajmaent 
Is  a  modest  payment  to  tide  a  family  over 
where  the  wage  earner  is  tempwDrarlly  unem- 
ployed. The  AFDC-UP  payment  is  for  a 
family  that  has  no  other  means  of  surviving. 
Argument  No.  19:  "Only  19  States  have 
elected  to  f>artlcipate  and  continued  to  par- 
ticipate in  the  program  to  date.  The  State 
of  Kentucky  has  nine  counties  operating  un- 
der a  pilot  program.  The  State  of  Arizona 
originally  participated  in  the  plan  but  It 
was  suspended  over  a  year  ago.  The  State 
of  North  Carolina,  from  which  the  fine  lady 
commissioner  of  welfare.  Dr.  Ellen  Win- 
ston, comes,  participated  for  awhile,  but  the 
legislature  refused  to  continue  participation 
as  far  back  as  2  years  ago.  If  the  program 
Is  so  desirable,  why  do  the  other  31  States 
not  participate?" 

Answer  No.  19:  The  main  reason  the  othei 
31  States  do  not  participate  Is  that  most  of 
them  can  make  some  provision  for  the  chron- 
ically unemployed  tinder  their  general  assist- 
ance programs.  But  here  In  the  District  if 
a  man  or  a  woman  is  technically  "employ- 
able." the  family  is  ineligible  for  any  wel- 
fare aid  Including  general  assistance  regard- 
less of  how  long  the  person  has  In  fact  been 
without  work. 

Argument  No.  20:  "The  Incentive  of  re- 
cipients to  find  other  work  would  be  im- 
paired." 

Answer  No.  20:  This  Is  not  so.  Those  re- 
ceiving AFDC-UP  payments  would  be  re- 
quired to  report  for  available  training  and 
to  accept  available  work  opportunities.  If 
they  failed  to  do  so,  they  would  be  disquali- 
fied for  assistance. 

Argument  No.  21 :  "The  program  will  attract 
to  the  District  of  Columbia  more  of  the  same 
element  which  now  constitutes  a  burden  on 
the  taxpayers,  which  is  driving  taxpayers  out 
of  the  city  into  adjacent  areas,  which  con- 
tributes to  increasing  crime  costs,  to  Increas- 
ing welfare  and  health  costs,  and  to  decreas- 
ing property  values  and  lower  tax  poten- 
tial." 

Answer  No.  21 :  None  of  the  18  States  with 
the  AFDC-UP  program  has  experienced  an 
influx  of  people.  West  Virginia  In  fact  con- 
tinues to  lose  poptilation.  And  if  likeli- 
hood of  crime  is  the  worry,  the  answer  Is 
certainly  not  to  keep  unemployed  people 
Ineligible  from  funds  that  can  mean  the  dif- 
ference between  life  and  death. 


Mr.  MORSE.     Mr 
say  to   the   Senator 


President,  let  me 
from  Connecticut 
that  I  shall  continue  to  support  the  posi- 
tion he  has  taken  with  regard  to  the 
desirability  of  including  the  District  of 
Columbia  in  the  aid-for-dependent- 
children  program. 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  I  do  not  believe  that 
the  District  has  a  more  worthy  champion 
of  these  children  than  the  Senator  from 
Oregon  [Mr.  Morse],  because  of  the  po- 
sition he  has  taken  as  a  member  of  the 
District  Cammxttee  and  chairman  of  the 
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subc<»ninlttee  dealing  with  welfare  prob- 
lems. There  Is  not  a  person  In  this 
Congress  or  In  this  city  who  Is  more 
aware  of  their  basic  needs  than  he.  This 
is  a  fight  that  he  and  I— and  the  distin- 
guished Senator  now  occupying  the 
Chair,  the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire 
[Mr.  MclNTYRil— will  have  to  continue 
to  bring  to  the  fore  in  an  endeavor  to 
help  the  needy  children  of  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  thank  the  Senator 
very  much.  I  take  this  opportunity  to 
thank  the  Senator  from  Connecticut 
[Mr.  RxBicorrl  and  to  state  that  I  was 
about  to  make  an  aruiouncement  lat^r. 
but  I  shall  do  it  now,  that  In  the  next 
session  of  Congress,  as  chairman  of  the 
Subcommittee  on  the  District  Commit- 
tee dealing  with  welfare  problems  In  the 
District  of  Columbia.  I  intend  to  conduct 
hearings  on  legislation  which  bears  upon 
the  problem  so  often  described  as  the 
"man  in  the  house"  problem,  because  I 
believe  that  It  Is  very  important  that 
there  be  full-scale  legislative  hearings. 
If  no  other  Senator  Introduces  le«i-sla- 
tlon  on  this  matter.  I  shall  do  so. 

So  far  as  the  legislative  aspects  are 
concerned.  It  is  not  a  matter  which 
should  be  handled  by  the  Appropriations 
Committee.  We  should  enact  legislation 
dealing  with  the  subject,  and  adopt  an 
authorization  bill  dealing  with  it.  and 
then  present  it  to  the  Appropnation.s 
Committee. 

Mr.  RTBICOFF  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Oregon.  He  can  count  me  In  as  a 
cosponaor  of  the  proposed  legislation . 
The  so-called  man-ln-the-hou.se  rule  has 
been  used  to  confu.se  the  l.s.sue  of 
whether  we  should  have  the  unem- 
ployed parent"  program  m  the  Di.strlct 
The  fact  Is  that  In  most  of  the  families 
that  would  be  eligible  for  AFDC-UP.  the 
head  of  the  household  is  a  woman;  so 
there  would  be  no  change  in  the  rule 
in  these  cases. 


INTEREST  EQUALIZATION   T.AX   ON 
CERTAIN  FOREIGN  SECURITIES 

Mr.  MANSFIEIT).  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  pend- 
ing business  be  temporarily  laid  a-slde 
and  that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the  con- 
sideration of  Calendar  No  1203.  HR 
8000. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  bill 
wlU  be  stated  by  title. 

The  Licist.^TiVE  Clerk.  \  bill  '  H  R 
8000)  to  amend  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  1954  to  impase  a  tax  on  acquisi- 
tion of  certain  foreign  securities  in  order 
to  equalize  costs  of  longer  term  financing 
in  the  United  Stales  and  In  markets 
abroad,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration 
of  the  bin? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill  which  had 
been  reported  from  the  Committee  on 
Finance  with  amendments  on  page  1. 
line  5.  after  the  word  "Act",  to  strike 
out  "of  1963 ':  on  page  2.  In  the  last 
line  of  the  matter  after  line  8.  after 
"1^0.  4920.".  to  strike  out  "Definitions" 
and    insert    "Definitions    and    special 


rules";  on  page  4.  line  17.  after  the 
word  "this",  to  strike  out  "chapter. — " 
and  Insert  "chapter — ';  on  page  5.  line 
5,  after  the  word  "Contributions",  to 
liLsert  made  by  an  employer  to  a  foreign 
pen.sion  or  proflt-shann-;  trust,  e.stab- 
lished  by  such  employer  for  the  exclu- 
sive benefit  of  employees   iwho  are  not 

owner-employ(«e.s   as  defined   In   section     subject   to   the   tax  imposed  by  awt^ 
401'C'i3))    who  perform  personal  serv-     4911,   the   amount  of  tax  which  w^ 


August  s 

On  page  9.  line  14,  after  the  word  -«i. 
ligation",  to  strike  out  "or"  and  laSl 
"or  of";  on  page  10,  line  23  HtiaSl 
word  "debt",  to  strike  out  'obUiatiSf 
pursuant  to  section  4920 1  a)  (2)  tD/  hS- 
and  insert  "obligation  had"-  oncto 
11,  hne  8.  after  the  word  "obllg»tlo?^ 
to  Insert  "or,  if  such  acquisition  wm^ 


ices  for  such  employer  on  a  full-time 
basis  in  a  foreign  country,  and  contribu- 
tions"; after  line  17.  to  strike  out: 

(2)  CcuTAiN  rR.\Nsrr.R.s  to  K'jreio.v  coRPti- 
RATION3  AND  PARiNiRSKiFs  Any  traiusfer  of 
money  or  other  properly  to  a  foreign  t-orp<3- 
riitlun   ur  a  foreli?n   partnership  - 

(A)  as  a  contribution  to  the  riipltal  of 
such    corporation    t^r    partnership,    or 

Bi  In  exchange  for  one  or  more  debt 
obliRatt'Tis  of  su.  h  corporntlun  or  piirtner- 
ship.  If  It  Is  ft  foreign  corporation  or  piirt- 
ner^hlp  which  l.s  funned  or  uvdlled  of  by  the 
tr:insferor  for  the  principal  purpose  of  ac- 
quiring ilfj  the  manner  described  In  section 
4yi5i  c  M  1  ^  I  an  lritrrp«t  In  stoclc  or  debt  ob- 
Ugittions  the  dlrert  acquisition  of  which  by 
the  transferor  would  be  subject  to  the  tux 
lmp<>8e<l  by  section  4911 

ahuW  be  deemed  an  acquisition  by  the  trans- 
feror (if  stiKTk  of  u  foreign  corporation  In  an 
umrjunt  equal  to  the  uriual  value  of  the 
money  or  property  transferred 

And.  in  lieu  thereof,  to  Insert: 

(2l     rERTM.N    TK^.NsrtRs  — 

(Ai  Iransftr-s  tm  ri.KEic.N  Corporations 
AND  PARTNERSHIPS — Any  tr.u'.sfpr  of  money 
or  other  property  to  a  foreign  corporation  or 
.^  foreign  partnership-  - 

I  1]  as  a  contribution  to  the  capital  of  such 
corporation  or  partnership   or 

(111  In  exchange  for  one  or  more  debt  ob- 
ligations of  such  corporation  or  partnership. 
If  It  Is  a  foreign  corporation  or  partnership 
which  Is  formed  (T  availed  of  by  tiie  trans- 
feror for  the  principal  purpose  of  acquiring 
I  In  the  manner  described  In  section  4i»15ic) 
(1m  an  Interest  In  stock  or  debt  obligations 
the  direct  acquisition  of  which,  the  trans- 
feror would  be  subject  to  the  tax  Impoised  by 
.section  4911. 

-shall  be  deemed  an  acquisition  by  the  trans- 
feror of  stock  of  a  foreign  corporation  or 
partnership  In  an  amount  equal  to  the  ac- 
tual value  of  the  money  or  property  trans- 
ferred 

iBi     TRANSrERS   TO    FOREIGN    BRANCHE.S         If    a 

diimestic  ciirporatlon  or  partnership  trans- 
fers money  or  other  jiroperty  to,  or  applies 
money  or  other  property  for  the  benefit  of 
a  branch  office  of  .such  corporation  or  part- 
nershlf)  with  respect  to  which  there  Is  In 
etTect  an  election  under  section  4920(a)(5) 
(  El .  or  If  funds  are  bc^rrowed  by  such  branch 
ofBce  from  a  bank  i  as  defined  In  section  581  i , 
other  than  from  a  branch  of  such  a  bank  lo- 
cated ou'slde  the  United  States  lending  such 
funds  In  the  ordinary  course  of  Its  buslne.sa. 
such  domestic  corporation  or  partnership 
shall  be  deemed  to  have  acquired  stock  of  a 
f'lrelgn  cor[X)ratlon  or  partnership  In  an 
amount  equal  to  the  actual  value  of  the 
money  or  property  transferred  or  applied,  or 
the  funds  borrowed. 

On  pace  8,  line  15.  after  the  word 
"obliKations  ■',  to  in.sert: 

Fir  ptirposes  of  this  paragraph,  In  deter- 
mining whether  section  354.  355.  or  35fl  ap- 
plies   or   would   apply.   t<:i  any   transaction — 

(A)  such  transaction  shall.  If  It  took  place 
before  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this 
chapter,  be  treated  a«  taking  place  on  such 
date,  and 

(  B I  section  308  ( a  I  (1 )  ( B )  shall  be  Ueated 
as  permitting  the  receipt  by  a  United  States 
person  of  money  or  other  property  In  addi- 
tion to  voting  stock. 


have  been  imposed  as  a  result  of  such  ar 
quisltlon  if  such  acquisition  had  b«n 
subject  to  such  tax";  In  line  16,  afterthe 
word  ■  i)erson",  to  strike  out  "who  la  | 
shareholder  of  such  corporation";  In  lin. 
21,  after  the  word  "acquired",  to  strike 
nut  "by  such  person  '  and  insert  "by  % 
shareholder  of  such  corporation";  at  the 
bes; liming  of  line  23,  to  strike  out  -bj 
such  corporation";  In  line  25.  after  the 
word  "rk'ht",  to  strike  out  "by  its  tenm 
expires  or  terminates  within  a  period  not 
exceedini;  90  days  from  the  date  so  dlj. 
trlbut*xl  to  him"  and  insert  "is  exercised 
within  90  days  from  the  date  of  Its  di*. 
trlbution  by  such  corporation";  on  pa?e 
12,  line  13.  after  "  a.^".  to  strike  out  "(7  ■■ 
and  insert  "'8»";  in  line  23,  after  the 
word  "or",  to  strike  out  '■i2>"  and  Insert 
"<2'<A>  ■;  on  page  13,  after  line  3,  to 
Irvsert 

ic>  AcgfismoN  BT  Certain  Domestic  Cot- 
poRATioNs  AND  Partnerships  If  stock  or  a 
debt  obllkTiitlon  of  a  foreign  l.ssuer  or  obll^ 
l.s  acquired  by  a  dome.stlc  corporaUon  or  % 
domestic  partnership  with  funds  obtAlned  ii 
the  result  of  an  acquisition  by  a  United  8t»t« 
person  of  stock  or  a  debt  obligation  of  iQdi 
ctirpor.itioii  or  partnership  which  under  lee- 
tlon  4912(b)  (3i  Is  deemed  an  acquisition 
by  s'.i<fi  person  of  stock  or  a  debt  obUpitlOB 
i>f  a  f  >relk;n  l.ssuer  or  obligor,  the  tax  Impond 
up>o:i  the  acqul.'sltion  by  the  domestic  cot- 
poriitlon  or  the  domestic  partnership  shall  bi 
limited   to — 

I  1 1  the  amount  of  tax  Imposed  by  section 
4911.  less 

r2)  the  amount  of  tax  paid  by  the  Unlt«d 
States  person  from  whom  the  funds  were  ob- 
tained on  the  ncqiUsltlon  by  such  penon 
which  under  section  4912(b)(3)  Is  deemed 
an  acquisition  of  stock  or  a  debt  obllgaUon  ol 
a  foreign  l.ssuer  or  obligor. 

On  pai:e  14.  after  line  13,  to  insert: 
f6)  any  distribution  to  a  shareholder  by  i 
corporation  of  stock  or  debt  obllgatlooi 
owned  by  such  corporation  on  July  18,  198, 
In  complete  or  partial  liquidation  of  iuct 
corporation,  to  the  extent  such  shareholde 
acquired  his  stock  ownership  In  such  oor- 
por.itlon  In  a  transaction  other  than  In  u 
acquisition  excluded  from  tax  under  lUb- 
sectlon  (b)  of  thl.s  section,  or  under  section 
4915.4916.  or  4917: 

At  the  beginning  of  line  22,  to  strike 
out  "'5i"  and  Insert  "(6i";  on  page  15. 
at  the  be^'inning  of  line  5.  to  strike  ont 
"<6i"  and  Insert  "(7>";  at  the  beginnlni 
of  line  9.  to  strike  out  "'7^"  and  Inaert 
"iB'  ":  on  page  17,  after  line  2,  to  insert: 

(4)  AcQtnsmoNs  in  lieu  of  patmcnt  * 
roRDGN  TAX  — Of  stock  or  debt  obllg»tlOBi 
by  a  United  States  person  doing  buslne*  la 
a  foreign  country,  to  the  extent  such  acquW- 
tlon  Is  made.  In  conformity  with  the  law«o< 
such  foreign  country,  as  a  substitute  f or  tlii 
payment  of  tax  to  such  foreign  country. 

After  line  8.  to  insert: 

1 5 1    Ac«trismoNs    or    stock    tn   ooulHi- 

TTVX    HOUSINO    CORPORATIONS  Of    StOCk   0(  I 

foreign  corporation  which  entitles  the  hold* 
solely  by  reaaon  of  his  cnrnershlp  of  wA 
stock,    to   occupy    for   dwelling    purponni  » 
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or  an  apartment  In  a  building,  owned 
JJ^  by  such  corporation. 

'u  the  beginning  of  line  15  to  strike 
f  ...i  ••  and  insert  "(6) ";  at  the  begln- 
*L  nf  line  19.  to  strike  out  "(5)"  and 
"^rt  •'7.-  on  page  18,  at  the  begln- 
'r/nf  line  i  to  strike  out  "«6) "  and  In- 
"T.S)"-  at  the  beginning  of  line  6. 
Strike  out  " '  7 ) "  and  insert "  (9> ";  after 
ime  11.  to  insert: 

10.   AcQi'isrrioNs  or  debt  obligations  on 
ujj  OR  LiauiPATioN  or  wholly  ownkd  fob- 

g^    SUBSIDIARIES 


Of  debt  obligations  ac- 
**' Jm'c'onnectlon  with  the  sale  or  llqulda- 
uon  »f  a  whoUv  owned  foreign  corporation, 
10  the  extent  provided  In  subsection  \,g) . 

Mter  line  17,  to  insert: 

11  .    A«l  IsmONS  or  DEBT  OBLIGATIONS  ARIS- 
'    oiT    OF    PURCHASE    OF    REAL    PROPEKTT    LO- 

aro)  IN  TH«  UNITED  STATES. — Of  debt  obllga- 
uoM  secured  by  real  property  located  In  the 
relied  States  and  arising  out  of  the  pur- 
2t^4se  of  such  property  from  United  States 
persons,  to  the  extent  provided  in  subsection 
,b). 
.ffterllne23,  to  insert: 

12 1  ACtiUISITIONS  BY  UNITED  STATES  PB- 
SONSRKjIDINC  IN  FOREIGN  COUTRIIS  OF  STOCK 
or  CIRTAIN  rOBElCN  ISSUEHS  INVESTING  EXCLU- 
sniLT    IN    THE    UNITED     STATES. Of     StOCk     Of 

'arelgn  Issuers  Investing  exclusively  In  the 
rr.ited  State-s  by  United  States  persons  resld- 
laa  in  foreign  countries,  to  the  extent  pro- 
Tided  In  subsection  ( 1 ) . 

On  page  19,  line  13.  after  the  word 
"obligation",  to  Insert  "or  of  any  related 
debt  obligation  arising  out  of  such  sale ) " ; 
on  page  20.  line  14.  after  "(A)",  to  strike 
out 'not  less  than"  and  insert : "at  least"; 
in  line  15.  after  the  word  "price",  to  In- 
sert "or  60  percent  of  the  actual  value  of 
the  stock  or  debt  obligation  acquired"; 
Inline  25.  after  "(B>".  to  strike  out  "not 
less  than"  and  insert  "at  least":  on  page 
21,  line  1.  after  the  word  "price",  to  In- 
sert "or  100  percent  of  the  actual  value 
of  the  stock  or  debt  obligation  acquired,"; 
ifterllne  6,  to  Insert: 

(3)  Certain  interests  in  intangible  Pia- 
soKAL  PROPERTY  .—The  tax  Imposed  by  section 
4811  shall  not  apply  to  the  acquisition  by  a 
United  States  person  from  a  foreign  issuer 
or  obligor  of  Its  stock  In  payment  for.  or  of 
k  debt  obligation  arising  out  of.  the  sale  or 
license  to  such  Issuer  or  obligor  of — 

lAi  any  Interest  in  patents,  inventions. 
models  or  designs  (whether  or  not  patented) , 
copyrights,  secret  processes  and  formulas, 
good  will,  trademsu-ks,  trade  brands,  fran- 
chises, or  other  like  property  (or  any  com- 
blnstlon  thereof ) ,  or 

(B)  any  such  Interest  together  with  serv- 
ices to  be  performed  In  connection  with  any 


line  10,  after  the  word  "derivatives '.  to 
strike  out  "thereof)  extracted  outside 
the  United  States"  and  insert  "there- 
of)— ";  after  line  11,  to  strike  out: 

(I)  by  such  United  States  person; 

(II)  by  one  or  more  includible  corpora- 
tions in  an  affiliated  group  (as  defined  In 
section  48(c)(3)(C))  of  which  such  person 
Is  a  member;  or 

(ill)  by  a  corporation  at  least  10  percent 
of  the  total  combined  voting  power  of  all 
classes  of  stock  of  which  is  owned  by  such 
United  States  person,  if  at  least  50  percent 
of  such  voting  power  Is  owned  by  United 
States  persons  each  of  whom  owns  at  least 
10  percent  of  such  voting  power;  or 

And,  in  lieu  thereof,  to  insert: 

(I)  extracted  outside  the  United  States  by 
such  United  States  person  or  by  one  or  more 
Includible  corporations  in  an  affiliated  group 
( as  de&ned  In  section  48  ( c )  ( 3 )  i  C  i  )  of  whlcli 
such  United  States  person  is  a  member, 

(II)  extracted  outside  the  Unlt«d  States  by 
a  corporation  at  least  10  percent  of  the  total 
combined  voting  power  of  all  classes  of  stock 
of  which  Is  owned,  directly  or  Indirectly,  by 
such  United  States  person,  by  one  or  more 
such  Includible  corporations,  or  by  domestic 
corporations  which  own,  directly  or  Indi- 
rectly, at  least  50  percent  of  the  total  com- 
bined voting  power  of  all  classes  of  stock  of 
such  United  States  person, 

(lU)  obtained  under  a  contract  entered 
into  on  or  before  July  18,  1963.  by  such 
United  States  person,  by  one  or  more  such 
includible  corporations,  or  by  such  domestic 
corporations,  or 

(Iv)  extracted  outside  the  United  States 
and  obtained  by  such  United  States  person, 
by  one  <w  more  such  includible  corporations, 
or  by  such  domestic  corporations  in  ex- 
change for  similar  ores  or  minerals  (or  de- 
rivatives thereof)  descrlt>ed  In  clause  (I), 
(11),  or  (ill);  or 

On  page  35,  line  1,  after  the  word  "ob- 
ligor", to  Insert  "(or  by  a  person  con- 
trolled by,  or  controlling,  such  obligor) "; 
In  line  11,  after  the  word  "clause",  to 
strike  out  "(11)  or  (ill)  of  subparagraph 
(A)"  and  insert  "(1)  or  (11)  of  subpara- 
graph (A) ,  is  obtained  under  a  contract 
described  in  clause  (ill)  of  subparagraph 
(A),  or  Is  obtained  in  an  exchange  de- 
scribed in  clause  (iv)  of  subparagraph 
(A)";  at  the  beginning  of  line  16,  to 
strike  out  "(5) "  and  insert  "(6) ";  in  the 
third  line  of  the  matter  after  line  16, 
after  the  word  "subsection",  to  strike  out 
"(g)"  and  insert  "(J)";  on  page  27.  after 
line  22.  to  strike  out: 

(1)  In  axNXKAL. — The  tax  imposed  by  sec- 
tion 4911  shaU  not  apply  to  the  acquisition 
of  stock  or  a  debt  obligation  by  a  United 
States  person  which  Is  an  insurance  com- 


ity outside,  or  in  connection  with  the  Uves 
or  health  of  residents  of  countries  other  than, 
the  United  States. 

And,  in  lieu  thereof,  to  insert: 
(1)  In  general . — The  tax  Imposed  by  sec- 
tion 4911  shall  not  apply  to  the  acquisition  of 
stock  or  a  debt  obligation  by  a  United  States 
person  whica  is  an  insurance  company  sub- 
ject to  taxation  under  section  802.  821,  or 
831,  If  such  stock  or  debt  obligation  is  desig- 
nated (in  accordance  with  paragraph  (8) ) 
as  part  of  a  fund  of  assets  established  and 
maintained  by  such  insurance  company  (In 
accordance  with  paragraph  (2) )  with  respect 
to  foreign  risks  Insured  or  reinsured  by  such 
company  under  contracts  ( Including  annuity 
contracts)  the  proceeds  of  which  are  pay- 
able only  in  the  currency  of  a  foreign  coun- 
try. As  used  In  this  subsection,  the  term 
"foreign  risks"  means  risks  in  cormectlon 
with  property  outside,  or  liability  arising  out 
of  activity  outside,  or  in  connection  with  the 
lives  or  health  of  residents  of  countries  other 
than,  the  United  States. 

On  page  30,  after  line  14,  to  strike  out: 

(3)    Designation  of  assets. — 

(A)    Initial  designation. — 

( 1 )  Requirement  of  initial  designation. — 
An  insurance  company  desiring  to  establish 
a  fund  (or  funds)  of  assets  under  paragraph 
(2)  shall  Initially  designate,  as  part  or  all 
of  such  fund  (or  funds),  stock  of  foreign 
issuers,  or  debt  obligations  of  foreign  obligors 
having  a  period  remaining  to  maturity  of  3 
years  or  more,  or  both,  which  It  owned  on 
December  10,  1963,  to  the  extent  that  such 
stock  or  debt  obligations  or  both  had  an 
actual  value  as  of  such  date  not  In  excess 
(In  the  case  of  any  such  fund)  of  110  per- 
cent of  the  applicable  allowable  reserve  of 
such  company  as  determined  in  accordance 
with  paragraph  (4)  (A) .  The  designation  or 
designations  which  an  Insurance  company 
is  required  to  make  under  the  preceding  sen- 
tence shall  be  made  first  from  stock  and  debt 
obligations  which  were  acquired  by  such 
company  on  or  before  July  18,  1963,  and  shall 
in  no  case  include  any  stock  or  debt  obliga- 
tion described  In  paragraph  (1).  (2),  or  (3) 
of  section  4916(a) . 

(11)  Time  and  manner  of  iNrriAL  designa- 
tion.— Any  initial  designation  which  an  In- 
surance company  is  required  to  make  under 
this  subparagraph  shall  be  made  on  or  before 
the  30th  day  after  the  date  of  the  enactment 
of  this  chapter  (or  at  such  later  time  as 
the  Secretary  or  his  delegate  may  by  regula- 
tions prescribe)  by  the  segregation  on  the 
books  of  such  company  of  the  stock  or  debt 
obligations  (or  both)   designated. 

(B)  Designations  to  maintain  tond. — To 
the  extent  permitted  by  subparagraph  (C). 
an  insurance  company  may  claim  an  exclu- 
sion under  this  subsection  with  respect  to 
the  acquisition  of  stock  or  a  debt  obligation 
of  a  foreign  Issuer  or  obligor  after  December 
10,  1963,  If  such  company  designates  such 
stock  or  debt  obligation  as  part  of  a  fund  of 


icw  lo  De  periormea  in  conneciiou  wiui  wiy                 subject  to  taxation  tmder  section  802,      stock  or  deot  ODugaiion  as  part  ui  »  x..x.u^x 
luch  Interest  sold  or  licensed  by  such  United      nQr\-ro<,i   ,# assets  described  in  paragraph  (2)  before  the 


States  person  (or  by  one  or  more  includible 
corporations  In  an  affiliated  group,  as  defined 
In  section   1504,  of  which  such  penon  is  a 

member ) , 

If  not  less  than  85  percent  of  the  purchase 
price,  or  license  fee.  is  attributable  to  the  sale 
or  license  of   any   Interest  in   property  de 
"crlbed  In  subparagraph  (A)  which  was  pro 


(A)  such  stock  or  debt  obligation  Is  desig- 
nated (in  accordance  with  paragraph  (3)) 
as  part  of  a  fund  of  assets  established  and 
maintained  by  such  Insurance  company  (in 
accordance  with  paragraph  (2) )  with  respect 
to  foreign  risks  insured  or  reinsured  by  such 
company  under  contracts  (Including  annuity 
contracts)    which,   by   their   terms,   provide 


duced.  created,  or  developed  In  the  United  ^j^^^  ^j^g  proceeds  shall  be  payable  only  in 

SUtes  by  such  United  States  person  (or  by  ^jj^  currency  of  a  foreign  country;  and 
one  or  more  such  Includible  corporations) ,  or  ,g.    ^^  actual  value  of  all  of  the  assets 

ta  attributable  to  the  sale  or  license  of  any  j^gi^   in   such   fund   immediately   after   the 

interest  In  such  property  so  produced,  ere-  ^^^^^  ^  ^^^^  obligation  has  been  designated 


expiration  of  30  days  after  the  date  of  such 
acquisition  (and  continues  to  own  it  until 
the  time  the  designation  is  made) ;  except 
that  any  such  stock  or  debt  obligation  ac- 
quired before  the  initial  designation  of  assets 
to  the  fvmd  Is  actually  made  as  provided  in 
subparagraph  (A)  (U)  may  be  designated 
under  this  subparagraph  at  the  time  of  such 
initial  designation  without  regard  to  such 
30-day  and  continued  ownership  require- 
ments. 

(C)   Limitation. — No  designation  of  stock 
or  a  debt  obligation  as  part  of  a  fund  of 


&t*d.  or  developed  and  to  the  performance  of     ^  ^    J^  thereof  does  not  exceed  110  percent     assets  shall  be  made  under  this  parap^aph 
Msrvlcesdeecrlbed  in  subparagraph  (B).  ^   ^j^   applicable   allowable   reserve   deter-  -.....-,_*».— 


_  to  the  extent  that.  Immediately  thereafter, 

.'^s:!^^,^^^^^  tl^:.tr,^rr^.^^  SH:^J"rSZ-3 
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And,  in  lieu  thereof,  to  Insert: 

(3>     Dl8IGNATIt>N    or    ASSETS. 

(A)     iNITtAL    DESIGNATION      - 

(1)     REQUmXMCNT  or  INITIAL  DESIGNATION  — - 

An  Insurance  cunipany  desiring  0->  e«tab!lsh 
a  fund  (or  funds  i  i>f  iiseeu;  under  :)ttriigraph 
(2)  ahall  Initially  deslgnaie.  as  part  or  all 
of  such  fund  i  or  funds  i.  stock  and  debt 
obligations  owned  by  it  on  July  18,  1963.  aua 
follows:  Plrst.  stock  of  foreign  Issuers,  and 
debt  obligations  of  foreign  obligors  having 
a  period  remaining  to  maturity  ( on  July  18. 
1963)  of  3  years  or  more  and  payable  In  for- 
eign currency;  second  If  the  compajiy  9o 
electa,  debt  obligations  of  foreign  obligors 
bavlng  a  period  remaining  to  maturity  (on 
Jvily  18,  1963 )  of  less  than  3  years  and  pay- 
able In  foreign  currency;  and  third,  debt 
obligations  of  foreign  obligors  having  a  period 
remaining  to  maturity  ion  July  18.  1963  i  of 
3  years  or  more  and  payable  9i>lely  In  United 
State*  currency.  The  designation  under  the 
preceding  sentence  with  respect  to  any  fund 
shall  be  made,  in  the  order  set  forth,  to  the 
extent  that  the  idju.suxl  basi.s  i  within  the 
meaning  of  section  101  li  of  the  desitfnated 
stock  and  debt  obllg.ittons  was  ion  July  18, 
1963 1  not  In  excess  of  110  percent  of  the 
Eillowable  reserve  applicable  to  such  fund 
(determined  In  aco^rdance  with  parag.'fiph 
(4)  (B)  (11)  I ,  and  shall  In  no  case  Include  any 
stock  or  debt  obligation  described  ii;  sec- 
tion 4916(ai. 

(U)  Time  and  manner  or  iNrriAL  designa- 
tion.— Any  Initial  designation  which  an  in- 
surctnce  company  Is  required  t*)  m%W"TWider 
this  subparagraph  shall  be  made  ^n  .>r  be- 
fore the  30th  day  after  the  date  "f  the  en- 
actment of  this  chapter  -or  .it  such  later 
time  as  the  Secret<u-y  or  his  delegate  may  by 
regulations  prescribe  i  by  the  segregation 
on  the  books  of  such  company  of  the  stock  or 
debt  obligations  i  or  b<3th»  designated, 

(B(  CuaRENT  designations  to  maintain 
ruNO.^ — To  the  extent  permitted  by  subpara- 
graph (E).  stock  of  a  foreign  issuer  or  a 
debt  obligation  of  a  foreign  obligor  acquired 
by  an  Insurance  compuny  aft<;T  July  18.  1963. 
may  be  designated  ts  part  of  a  fund  of 
assets  described  in  p<u-agraph  (2|,  If  such 
designation  is  made  before  the  expiration  of 
30  days  after  the  date  of  such  acquisition 
and  the  company  continues  to  own  the  stock 
or  debt  obligation  until  the  time  the  designa- 
tion Is  made:  except  that  any  such  stock  or 
debt  obligation  acquired  before  the  Initial 
designation  of  assets  to  the  fund  Is  actually 
made  as  provided  In  subparagraph  lAi  ( U  i 
may  be  designated  under  this  subparagraph 
at  the  time  of  such  Initial  designation  with- 
out regard  to  such  30-day  and  continued 
ownership  requirements 

(C)  Additional  designations  .aft^r  close 
OF  teas. — If  the  adjusted  basis  of  the  assets 
held  in  a  fund  of  assets  described  In  para- 
graph (2)  at  the  close  of  a  calendar  year 
after  1963  Is  less  than  110  percent  of  the 
allowable  reserve  appUrable  to  such  fund  at 
the  close  of  such  year,  the  insurance  com- 
pany may,  to  the  extent  permitted  by  sub- 
paragraph (E).  designate  additional  stfKrk 
or  debt  obligations  i  or  both)  whl-^h  were  ac- 
quired dvirlng  such  calendar  year  as  part  of 
such  fimd.  so  long  as  the  company  stlU 
owns  such  stock  or  debt  obligations  at  the 
time  of  designation  Any  designation  un- 
der this  subparagraph  shall  be  made  on  or 
before  January  31  fo! lowing  the  close  of  the 
calendar  year.  Any  tax  paid  by  .-such  com- 
pany under  section  4911  on  the  ncf|Uls!tlon 
of  the  additional  stock  or  debt  obligations 
so  designated  shall  constitute  an  overpay- 
ment of  tax:  and.  under  regulations  prr- 
scrlbed  by  the  Secretary  or  his  delegate. 
credit  or  refund  (without  interest)  .shall  be 
allowed  or  made  with  respect  to  such  over- 
payment. 

(D)  Stn»PLBMENTAL    REQtJTRED    DESIGNATIONS 

AiTEi  CLOsx  or  TEAR  — If  during  any  calendar 
year  an  Insurance  company   acquires   stock 


or  debt  obligations  which  are  excluded  from 
the  tax  imposed  by  section  4911  under  an 
E.xecutlve  order  described  In  sectlnn  4917 
and  If  at  the  close  uf  the  calendar  yeiir  i  and 
after  the  designation  of  additional  ii.ssets 
under  subparagraph  iC)  )  the  adjusted  basis 
of  all  assets  In  a  fund  de.«;cr!bed  In  para- 
graph (2(  Is  less  than  110  percent  of  the 
allowable  reserve  applicable  to  such  fund. 
-uch  company  shall,  to  the  extent  permitted 
by  siibp^rai^raph  lEi,  designate  as  part  of 
such  fund  stock  and  debt  obligations  ac- 
quired by  It  during  the  calend.ir  year  and 
owned  by  it  at  the  cloee  of  the  calendar  year, 
as  folhjws  First,  stock,  and  debt  obligations 
having  a  period  remaining  to  maturity  (on 
the  date  of  acquisition)  of  3  years  or  more 
and  payable  In  foreign  currency,  which  were 
excluded  from  the  tax  iniposed  by  section 
4911  under  such  Executive  order,  second.  If 
the  company  so  elects,  debt  obligations  of 
foreign  obligors  having  a  period  remaining 
to  maturity  (on  the  date  of  acquisition) 
of  less  than  3  years  and  payable  in  torel^n 
currency;  and  third,  debt  obllgiitlons  hav- 
ing a  period  remaining  to  maturity  (on  the 
date  of  acquisition)  of  3  years  or  more  and 
payable  solely  In  United  States  currency, 
which  were  excluded  from  the  tax  Imposed 
by  section  4911  under  such  EScecutlve  order 
The  designations  under  this  subparagrajih 
shall  be  made  on  or  before  Januury  31  fol- 
lowing the  close  of  the  calendar  year 

lE)    Limitations  — 

(1)  In  GENERAL — Stock  or  a  debt  obliga- 
tion may  be  designated  under  subparagraph 
iB).  iCl.  or  iD)  as  part  of  a  fund  i^f  assets 
described  In  paragraph  (2)  only  to  the  extent 
that,  Immediately  after  such  deslgnatluii.  the 
adjusted  basis  of  all  the  a.ssets  held  in  such 
fund  d'jes  not  exce^'d  llo  percent  of  the 
applicable  allowable  reserve  (determined  In 
accordance  with  paragraph  (4)(Biili)  To 
the  extent  any  deslunatlon  of  stock  or  a  debt 
obligation  exceeds  the  amount  permitted  by 
the  preceding  sentence,  such  designation 
shall  be  inefTectUe  and  the  provisions  of  this 
chapter  shall  apply  with  respect  to  the  ac- 
quisition iif  such  stock  XT  debt  obligation 
as  If  such  designation  had  not  been  made 

I  ll  I  Short-tfrm  obi  iGATioNS  — No  de.slcna- 
tlon  may  be  m.ide  under  subparagraph  (B) 
or  (C)  of  any  debt  obligation  which  has  a 
perltxl  remaining  to  maturity  (on  the  date 
of  acquisition)  of  less  than  3  years 

On  page  38.  line  25.  after  the  word 
■premiums",  to  insert  ''under  .section 
8:^2' b'  '4'  '  .  on  paup  39.  line  1.  after  the 
word  ■  losse.s".  to  insert  "'under  .section 
S:i2  b  I '  5  '  1  ■• :  in  line  6.  after  the  numer- 
als ■832".  to  strike  out  ">h'  '4'  and 
'5'";  afu-r  line  10.  strike  out: 

The  determination  of  an  allowable  reserve 
of  an  Insurance  company  for  any  calendar 
year  shall  be  made  as  of  the  close  of  the 
previous  calendar  year 

iB)  Special  ELEt-rioN  wirn  respect  to 
DETERMINATION  i 'T  Aii.owAHiE  RE-SERVE  Not- 
withstanding the  last  sentence  of  subpara- 
graph (A),  an  Insurance  company  which  has 
established  a  fund  of  assets  under  this  sub- 
section may  elect,  in  such  manner  and  form 
as  the  Secretary  or  his  delegate  shall  by 
regulatlon.s  prescribe  and  at  the  time  It  Ls 
required  under  section  6076  'o  file  It*  return 
for  the  perlixl  m  which  the  last  day  of  the 
calendar  year  occurs,  to  m,ike  the  determina- 
tion of  the  allowable  re.serve  applicable  to 
such  fund  with  respect  to  such  year  as  of 
the  close  of  such  year  Upon  making  such 
election  the  company  may  i  If  the  allowable 
reserve  as  so  determined  Is  higher  than  as 
determined  under  subparagraph  (A))  desig- 
nate additional  stock  or  debt  obligations  (or 
both  1  as  part  of  such  fund,  so  long  as  the 
company  still  owns  such  stock  or  debt  obliga- 
tions at  the  time  of  designation  and  the 
actual  value  of  all  of  the  assets  held  In  such 


fund  Is  not  Increased  to  more  than  iia 
cent  of  the  allowable  reserve  appiic^^^- 
such  fund  as  determined  under  thu  guh^  ^ 
graph  Any  Ux  paid  by  such  companT  ^l![^ 
section  4911  on  the  acquisition  of  th.llu' 
tlonal  stock  or  debt  obligations  so  desiBafzi 
shall  constitute  an  overpayment  of  tu^ 
under  regulations  prescribed  by  the  8^' 
tary  or  his  delegate,  credit  or  refund  i*!^ 
out  Interest)  shall  be  allowed  or  mode  *iti! 
respect  to  such  overpayment. 

And.  in  lieu  thereof,  to  Insert  i 
I  B  )  Time  or  determination  — 
(I)  In  GENERAL— FV)r  purposes  of  oux 
graph  (3)  (other  than  subparagraph  (ATrf 
such  paragraph  ) .  the  determination  of  aa  ij 
lowable  reserve  for  any  calendar  year  ihir 
be  made  as  of  the   chase  of  such  year 

I  l:  I  Initial  designation  For  purpo«ei  qj 
paragraph  i3)(A).  the  determlnaUon  of  u 
allowable  reserve  shall  be  made  as  of  j^i. 
18.  1963  If  the  Insurance  company  so  electi 
the  determination  under  this  clause  may  bt 
made  by  computing  the  mean  of  the  allow. 
able  reserve  at  the  beginning  and  at  the 
close  of  the  calendar  year  1963. 

On  page  42.  after  line  6.  to  Irisert 
ig)    Sale     or     Liqi'idation     or    Whout 
Owned  Forekin  .'^i'bsidiary  — 

ill  In  general  The  tax  Imposed  by  sec- 
tion 4yil  shall  not  applv  to  the  acqulsltiot 
by  a  United  States  person  of  a  debt  oblln- 
tlon  of  a  foreign  obligor  if  the  debt  obligi. 
tlon  Is  acquired- 

(Ai  In  connection  with  the  sale  by  such 
United  suites  person  (or  by  one  or  more  Ir- 
cludibU'  corporations  In  an  affllUled  grow 
.us  defined  in  section  48(c  i  i3i  (Ci,  of  wbjct 
such  United  Stiites  person  Is  a  member  a' 
all  of  the  outstanding  stock,  except  for  qu&l:. 
fylng  shares,  of  a  foreign  cor[)oratlon;  or 

(B)  In  connection  with  the  liquidation  by 
such  United  States  person  (or  by  one  ormo« 
such  Includible  corporations)  of  a  foreigi 
corporation  all  of  the  outstanding  stock  a' 
which,  except  for  qualifying  shares  is  owned 
by  siich  United  States  person  (or  by  one  at 
nvre  such  Includible  corporations > .  but  only 
If  such  debt  obligation  had  been  received  by 
such  foreign  corporation  us  part  or  all  of  the 
purcha.se  price  In  a  sale  of  substantially  iI 
of  Its  assets 

(2)  Limitation. — Paragraph  d)  shall  not 
apply  to  the  acqul.sltlon  of  a  debt  obllgiaoc 
If  any  of  the  stock  sold  or  surrendered  it 
'■onneotlon  with  It.s  acquisition  waa  orlj- 
inally  acquired  with  the  Intent  to  sell  (x 
surrender. 

On  i>agp  43,  after  line  7,  to  Insert: 

ihi  Certai.v  Dkbt  Obligations  Sectjied  it 
United  States   Mortgages,    etc  — 

( 1 1  In  general  — The  tax  Imposed  by  sec- 
tion 4911  shall  not  apply  to  the  acqulaltlOB 
from  a  foreign  obligor  bv  a  United  SUta 
person  of  a  debt  obligation  of  such  forelfi 
obligor  which  Is  secured  by  real  property 
located  In  the  United  States,  to  the  extent 
that— 

(A)  the  debt  obligation  Is  a  part  of  Un 
purch.ise  price  of  such  real  property  (or  of 
such  real  property  and  related  personal  prop- 
ert  y  i ;  or 

iB)  the  debt  obligation  arises  out  ol  i 
loan  niadc  by  such  United  States  person  tc 
tlie  foreign  obligor  the  pn.>ceeds  of  which  ut 
concurrently  used  as  part  of  the  purch*« 
price  of  such  real  property  (or  of  such  nal 
property  and  rel.ited  pers(jnal  property) 

i2i  Limitation — Paragraph  (1)  shall  ap- 
ply to  the  acquisition  of  a  debt  obllgaUcB 
only  If— 

I  A  I  the  owner  of  the  property  sold  U  » 
L^nlted  States  person;   and 

(B)  at  least  25  percent  of  the  purch»« 
price  of  the  property  sold  Is,  at  the  time  o< 
such  sale,  paid  In  United  States  currency  to 
such    United   States   person   by  the  forel|» 
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,  from  funds  not  obtained  from  United 
'^^^r^n^^oT  the  purpose  of  purchasing 

*""?  ^RE^LA^D  PERSONAL  PROPERTY.-Por  pur- 

Jll  S  pa7aVaph  ( 1) .  the  term  "related 
P**^  „  nrooeriy  •  means  personal  property 
'^T'h"^  sow  in  connection  with  the  sale 
J  ,^1  property  for  use  In  the  operation  of 
juchreal  property 
on  page  44,  after  line  13.  to  insert: 

U    ACQVIsmONS   OF    STOCK    OF   FOREIGN   Is- 

^  Ynvestino  Exclusivbly  in  the  UNFTED 

^*u^N  G»NERAL-The  tax  imposed  by  sec- 
.  n  4911  shall  not  apply  to  the  acquisition 
Tj!Ve%n  issuer  of  Its  stock  by  a  United 
Ss  person  who  Is  a  bona  fide  resident  of 
fore.S>  oountrv  within  the  meaning  of 
1^1T<^U  .  a )  ( 1) ."  or  who  at  the  time  of  such 
^n,  isition  IS  regularly  performing  personal 
^S  on  a  full-time  basis  In  a  foreign 
^rrv  If  at  the  close  of  each  calendar  quar- 
;"Sng  on  or  after  June  30,  1963,  preced- 
m/such  acquisUion.  during  any  part  of 
Ihich  such  foreign  Issuer  Is  In  existence— 
A?  the  .i&iets  of  such  foreign  Issuer,  ex- 
clusive of  money  or  deposits  with  persons 
cairying   on    the    banking   business,    consist 

**  ?f  sUK-k  or  debt  obligations  of  domestic 
JmonUons  (other  than  a  corporation  which 
ST^lecled,  under  section  4920(a)  (3)  (B)  to 
bT treated  lus  a  foreign  issuer  or  obligor  for 
nu'TX«es  of  this  chapter) ; 

in  debt  obligations  of  the  United  States 
or  of  any  St,ue  or  possession  of  the  United 
States,  or  any  political  subdivision  of  any 
SUte  or  possessloni  or 

,111)  debt  obligations  of  citizens  or  resi- 
dents of  the  United  Statesi 

,B)  money  and  deposits  with  persons 
cai-rvlng  on  the  banking  business  (other  than 
banks  as  defined  In  section  581)  constitute 
less  than  5  percent  of  the  value  of  the  assets 
of  such  foreign  Issuer;  and 

,C)  less  Uian  25  percent  of  each  class  oi 
issued  and  ouusuuidlng  stock  of  such  foreign 
lieuer   is   held    of    record   by    United   States 


persons. 

,2)    ACQt'lSmON.S     THROUGH      UNIT     INVTST- 

MiNT  TRisTs  For  purposcs  Of  paragraph  ( 1 ) , 
an  acquisition  of  an  Interest  In  a  unit  In- 
vestment trust  (Within  the  meaning  of  sec- 
Uon  4i2)  of  the  Investment  Company  Act  of 
1940),  or  In  an  entity  performing  similar 
custodial  functions,  shall  be  deemed  a  direct 
acquisition  from  the  foreign  Issuer  of  the 
stock  held  bv  such  trust  or  entity  with  re- 
spect to  such  Interest  and  shall  not  be 
treated  as  an  acquisition  of  stock  Issued  by 
such  trust  or  entity.         i 

i3)  Limitations. — 

,  Ai  Paragraph  ( 1 )  shall  apply  only  to  that 
portion  of  the  toU\l  acquisitions  of  stock  of 
foreign  Issuers  described  In  such  paragraph 
idetermlned  In  the  order  acquired)  by  a 
United  States  person  In  any  one  calendar  year 
that  does  not  exceed  $5,000. 

(B)  If,  after  July  30,  1964.  a  United  States 
person  .sells  or  otherwise  disposes  of  stock 
the  acquisition  of  which  was  excluded  under 
paragraph  ( 1 )  from  the  tax  Imposed  by  sec- 
Uon  4911.  such  person  shall  not.  with  re- 
spect to  such  stock,  be  considered  a  United 
States  f>erson. 

On  page  46.  at  the  beginning  of  line  18, 
to  strike  out  "ig>"  and  insert  "(j)";  in 
line  22,  after  "(3>".  to  strike  out  "or 
'4 1 "  and  Insert  "  (4 ) .  or  ( 5) " ;  on  page  47, 
line  9.  after  the  word  "business";  to  strike 
out  "or":  after  line  9.  to  insert: 

(111)  In  the  case  of  an  exclusion  provided 
by  paragraph  (1)(B).  (2).  or  (3)  of  Bubeec- 
tion  (c).  to  any  transferee  where  the  exten- 
sion of  credit  by  such  person  and  the  acqul- 
•Itlon  of  the  debt  obligation  related  thereto 
were  reasonably  necessary  to  accomplish  the 
sale  of  property  or  services  out  of  which  the 


debt  obligation  arose,  and  the  terms  of  the 
debt  obligation  are  not  unreasonable  in  light 
of  credit  practices  In  the  business  in  which 
such  person  Is  engaged;  or 

At  the  beginning  of  line  20,  to  strike 
out  "(lii)"  and  insert  "(iv)";  on  page  48. 
line  5,  after  "(2)",  to  insert  "or  (3)";  on 
page  49,  line  5.  after  " (3) ".  to  strike  out 
"or   (4)"  and  insert  "(4>,  or   (5)";   on 
page  50,  line  12,  after  the  word  "corpora- 
tion", to  insert  "or  of  a  debt  obligation 
from     a     foreign     corporation     which 
received  such  obligation  in  the  ordinary 
course  of  its  trade  or  business  as  a  result 
of  the  sale  or  rental  of  products  manu- 
factured or  assembled  by  it  or  of  the  per- 
formsuice  of  services  by  it,";  on  page  51. 
line  10,  after  the  word  "acquisition",  to 
strike  out  "of  stock  of  a  foreign  corpora- 
tion or  foreign  partnership  by  a  United 
States  person"  and  insert  "by  a  United 
States  person  of  stock  or  a  debt  obliga- 
tion of  a  foreign  corporation  or  foreign 
partnership,  or  a  debt  obligation  from  a 
foreign  corporation  which  received  such 
obligation  in  the  ordinary  course  of  its 
trade  or  buskiess  as  a  result  of  the  sale  or 
rental  of  products  manufactured  or  as- 
sembled by  it  or  the  performance  of  serv- 
ices by  it";  In  line  20,  after  the  word  "if", 
to  strike  out  "such  person  continuously 
holds  such  stock  from  the  time  of  its 
acquisition  to  the  last  day  of  the  calendar 
year  in  which  the  acquisition  was  made 
and  as  of  such  last  day  meets  the  owner- 
ship  requirements   of   paragraph    (1)." 
and  Insert  "such  person—";   after  line 
24.  to  insert: 

(A)  meets  the  ownership  requirement  of 
paragraph  (1)  with  respect  to  such  corpora- 
tion or  partnership  at  any  time  within  12 
months  after  the  date  of  such  acquisition, 
and 

(B)  holds  the  stock  or  debt  obligation 
continuously  from  the  date  of  such  acquisi- 
tion to  the  last  day  of  the  calendar  year  in 
which  such  ownership  requirement  Is  first 
met. 


On  page  54.  at  the  beginning  of  line 
23,  to  insert: 

For  purposes  of  subparagraph  (A),  any 
foreign  corporation  or  foreign  partnership 
which  Is  regularly  engaged  In  the  business  of 
accepting  deposits  from  customers  and  re- 
ceiving other  borrowed  funds  In  foreign  cur- 
rencies and  making  loans  In  such  currencies 
shall  be  treated  as  a  commercial  bank. 

On  page  57.  line  7,  after  the  word 
"for",  to  insert  "money  or  other";  in 
line  9,  after  the  word  "developed",  to 
strike  out  "countries."  and  insert  "coun- 
tries; or";  after  line  9,  to  insert: 

(4)    stock  or   a  debt  obligation  of  a  for- 
eign Issuer   or   obligor,   to   the   extent   that 
such  acquisition  Is   required   as  a   reinvest- 
ment within  a  less  developed  country  by  the 
terms  of  a  contract  of  sale  to.  or  of  a  con- 
tract of  Indemnification  with  respect  to  the 
nationalization,  expropriation,  or  seizure  by, 
the  government  of  such  less  developed  coun- 
try or  a  political  subdivision  thereof,  or  an 
agency  or  instrumentality  of  such   govern- 
ment, of  property  owned  within  such  less  de- 
veloped   country   or   such    political    subdivi- 
sion by  such  United  States  person,  or  by  a 
controUed  foreign  corporation  (as  defined  In 
section  957)    more   than   50   percent   of   the 
total  combined  voting  power  of   all   classes 
of  stock  entitled  to  vote  of  which  Is  owned 
(within  the  meaning  of  section  9581  by  such 
United  States  person,  but  only  if  such  con- 
tract was  entered  Into  because  the  govern- 
ment of  such  less  developed  country  or  polit- 


ical subdivision,  or  such  agency  or  Instru- 
mentality— 

(A)  has  nationalized  or  has  expropriated 
or  seized  or  has  threatened  to  nationalize  or 
to  expropriate  or  seize,  a  substantial  portion 
of  the  property  owned  within  such  less  de- 
veloped country  or  such  political  subdivi- 
sion by  such  United  States  person  or  such 
controlled  foreign  corporation;  or 

(B)  has  taken  action  which  has  the  effect 
of  nationalizing  or  of  expropriating  or  seiz- 
ing, or  of  threatening  to  nationalize  or  to 
expropriate  or  seize,  a  substantial  portion  of 
the  property  so  owned. 

For  purposes  of  this  subsection,  an  instru- 
mentality of  the  government  of  a  less  de- 
veloped country  or  a  political  subdivision 
thereof  Includes  a  corporation  or  other  en- 
tity with  respect  to  which  such  government, 
or  any  agency  of  such  government,  owns 
more  than  50  percent  of  the  total  combined 
voting  power  of  all  classes  of  stock  entitled 
to  vote  or,  in  the  case  of  a  corporation  or 
other  entity  not  issuing  shares  of  stock,  has 
the  authority  to  elect  or  appoint  a  majority 
of  the  board  of  directors  or  equivalent  body 
of  such  corporation  or  other  entity. 

On  page  59,  Une  6,  after  the  word 
"bloc) ",  to  insert  "or  any  possession  of 
the  United  States";  in  line  20,  after  the 
word  "An",  to  strike  out  "oversea"  and 
insert  "overseas";  on  page  61,  line  3, 
after  the  word  "paragraph",  to  strike  out 
"(2)"  and  insert  "(3)";  after  line  5,  to 
stike  out:. 

(B)  has  gross  Income  80  percent  or  more 
of  which  Is  derived  from  sovirces  within  less 
developed  countries,  and  has  assets  80  per- 
cent or  more  In  value  of  which  consists  of 
property  described  In  clauses  (ill),  (Iv),  and 
(V)   of  section  955(c)(1)  (B); 

And,  in  lieu  thereof,  to  insert: 
(B)  derives  80  percent  or  more  of  Its  gross 
Income,  If  any,  from  sources  within  less 
developed  countries,  or  from  deposits  In  the 
United  States  with  persons  carrying  on  the 
banking  business,  or  both,  and  has  assets  80 
percent  or  more  In  value  of  which  consists 

of— 

(I)  money,  and  deposits  In  the  United 
States  with  persons  carrjrlng  on  the  bsinklng 
business, 

(II)  stock  or  debt  obligations  of  any  other 
less  developed  country  corporation, 

(ill)  debt  obligations  of  a  less  developed 
country, 

(Iv)  Investments  which  are  required  be- 
cause of  restrictions  Imposed  by  a  less 
developed  coiintry, 

(V)  debt  obligations  described  In  para- 
graph (3)  of  subsection  (a)  of  this  section, 
and 

(vl)   obligations  of  the  United  States. 


On  page  62,  at  the  beginning  of  line 
6,  to  strike  out  "except  that  In"  and  in- 
sert "In";  after  line  9,  to  insert: 

(2)   Special  eules. — 

(A)  For  ptirposes  of  subparagraphs  (A) 
and  (B)  of  paragraph  ( 1 ),  property  described 
m  section  956(b)(1)  (regardless  of  when 
acquired),  other  than  deposits  with  persons 
carrying  on  the  banking  business,  and  In- 
come derived  from  such  property,  shall  not 
be  taken  Into  account. 

(B)  For  purposes  of  subparagraph  (A)  of 
paragraph  ( 1) ,  obligations  of  any  other  less 
developed  country  corporation  shaU  be  taken 
Into  accotmt  under  section  955(c)  (1)  (B)  (lU) 
without  regard  to  the  period  remaining  to 
maturity  at  the  time  of  their  acquisition. 

(C)  For  purposes  of  subparagraph  (B)  of 
paragraph  (1),  deposits  outside  the  United 
States  (other  than  deposits  in  a  less  de- 
veloped country)  with  persons  carrying  on 
the  banking  business,  and  Income  from  such 
deposits,  shall  not  be  taken  Into  account. 
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On  i>ft«e  63.  at  the  beginning  of  line 
3,  to  strike  out  ••i2>"  and  insert  "«3i"; 
at  the  beginning  of  line  12.  to  strike  out 
"<3)"  and  Insert  "(4)";  on  pa*i:e  64.  line 
3,  after  the  word  "paraKraph".  to  strike 
out  "(2>"  and  Insert  "'S'";  in  line  6. 
after  the  word  "paraarraphs".  to  strike 
out  "(2)"  and  Insert  •'3«":  at  the  be- 
ginning of  line  13.  to  strike  out  "  1 4  '  "  and 
Insert  "(5>";  In  line  22.  afu^r  the  word 
"paragraph",  to  strike  out  "^2'"  and  In- 
sert "(3V;  on  paee  65,  line  1,  after  the 
word  "paragraphs",  to  strike  out  "*2i" 
and  insert  "(3i";  In  line  7.  after  "(c>". 
to  strike  out  '•(4i"  and  insert  "'5)":  in 
line  14.  after  "tc".  to  strike  out  "i2»" 
and  insert  "(3)":  In  line  15.  after  "'C>". 
to  strike  out  "'3i"  and  Insert  "i4»":  on 
page  66.  line  9.  after  the  word  "for",  to 
insert  "money  or  other":  in  line  10.  after 
the  word  "such",  where  it  appears  the 
second  time,  to  Insert  "money  or";  in 
line  16.  after  the  word  ".such",  where  It 
appears  the  second  time,  to  Insert 
"money  or";  on  pace  68.  line  16.  after  the 
word  "filing",  to  Insert  "or  within  such 
longer  iierlod  after  such  date  as  may  be 
specified  in  such  order";  after  line  17. 
to  strike  out : 

(c)  OaiciNAL  OB  New  IsstE  — For  purposes 
of  this  section,  a  debt  obligation  .shall  be 
treated  aa  part  of  an  original  or  new  Issue 
only  If  acquired  not  later  than  60  days  after 
the  date  on  which  Interest  begins  to  accrue 
on  such  obligation,  and  stoclc  shall  be  treated 
as  part  of  an  original  or  new  l.isue  only  when 
It  is  acquired  from  the  issuer  by  the  United 
States  person  clalmlns?  the  exclusion. 

And.  in  lieu  thereof,  to  in.sert' 

(c)  0«iciNAL  OR  Nrw  Is.stT  For  pur- 
f>T6e8  of  this  sectliin  — 

(1)  stock  shall  be  treated  aa  p.^rt  of  an 
original  or  new  l.s.sue  only  when  It  Is 
acquired  from  the  Issuer  by  the  United 
States  person  clalmlnR  the  exclusion;  and 

(2)  a  debt  obligation  shall  be  treated  aa 
part  of  an  original  or  new  l.s.sise  >nly  If 
acquired  not  later  than  90  days  after  the 
date  on  which  Interest  begins  to  accrue  on 
such  obligation,  except  th  it  a  debt  obliga- 
tion secured  by  a  Uen  on  improvementa  >n 
real  property  which  are  under  construction 
or  are  to  be  constructed  at  the  time  such 
obligation  is  Issued  lor  If  such  oblltcatlon  Is 
one  of  a  series,  at  the  time  the  first  oblltra- 
tlon  In  such  series  Is  issued  i  shall  be  treated 
as  part  of  an  original    >r  new  Issue  If — 

I  A)  such  obligation  Is  acquired  not  later 
than  90  days  after  the  date  on  which  Interest 
begins  to  accrue  on  the  t>'tal  amount  of 
such  obligation  (or  If  such  obligation  Is  one 
of  a  series,  on  the  la.st  issued  of  the  obliga- 
tions In  such  series) ;  and 

(B)  the  United  States  person  claiming 
the  exclusion  became  c»>mmltte<l  to  the  ac- 
quisition of  such  obligation  not  I.ater  than 
90  days  after  the  date  on  which  Interest 
began  to  accrue  on  anv  part  ^f  such  oblltfa- 
tlon  (or.  If  such  obligation  Is  one  of  a  series, 
on  the  first  obligation  Issued  in  such  series) . 

On  page  70,  at  the  l)eginning  of  line  8, 
to  strike  out  "by  clear  and  convincing 
evidence"  and  insert  "in  the  manner 
provided  in  this  section";  in  line  12,  after 
"1963",  to  insert  a  comma  and  "and  was 
a  United  States  person  eligible  to  ex- 
ecute a  certificate  of  American  owner- 
ship with  respect  to  such  acquisition"; 
on  page  71,  line  1.  after  the  word 
"Commlaslon".  to  strike  out  "stating  that 
an  acqtilsltlon  was  made  in  the  regular 
market  on  such  exchange  '  and  not  sub- 
ject to  a  special  contract)"  and  insert 


"in  connection  with  an  acquisition  on 
such  exchange,  which  does  not  state  that 
such  acquisition  was  made  subject  to  a 
special  contract";  on  page  74.  after  line 
4.  to  liiscrt 

'fi  Cn-HER  F'RiKiF  .ir  Exemption — For 
purposes  of  subsection  (a  I .  If  .1  person  eaiab- 
liahea.  with  respect  to  an  acquisition,  that 
there  is  reaaondbie  cause  for  his  Inability  to 
establ.sh  prior  American  ownership  under 
subsection  (b).  (C).or  i  d  i .  he  may  esuitallsh 
prior  .American  ownership  for  purposes  of 
this  exemption  by  other  evidence  that  the 
person  from  whom  such  acquisition  wsis 
made  was  a  United  States  person  eligible  to 
execute  a  certificate  i.>f  American  ownership 
with   respect    to  such  acquwuion. 

After  line  15,  to  strike  out: 

I  a)  Credit  or  Refund — The  lax  paid 
under  section  4911  on  the  acquisition  of 
stock  or  debt  obligations  of  a  foreign  Issuer 
or  obligor  sh.Ul  constitute  an  overpayment 
of  tax  to  the  extent  that  such  stoclc  ur  debt 
^obligations 

( 1 )  Private  PLACEMtNrs  -  Are  acquired 
by  aa  underwriter  from  the  foreign  isauer 
or  obligor  lor  from  a  person  or  persons  con- 
trolling, controlled  by.  or  under  common 
control  with  such  Issuer  or  obligor)  and  are 
sold  directly  by  the  underwriter  to  persons 
other  than  United  States  persons  In  trans- 
actions not  involving  a  public  offering; 

(2i  Pi'BLic  otTERiNc.rj  Are  acquired  by 
an  underwriter  for  distribution  in  cjnnec- 
tlon  with  a  public  offering  by  a  foreign  Is- 
suer or  obligor  lor  a  person  or  persons  con- 
trolling, controlled  by.  or  under  conunon 
control  with  such  Issuer  or  obligor!  and  are 
sold  .IS  part  of  such  public  offering  by  the 
underwriter  (Including  sales  by  other  United 
States  persons  participating  In  the  distri- 
bution of  the  stoclc  .ir  debt  obligations  ac- 
quired by  the  underwriter)  to  persons  other 
than  United  St.^tes   persons,    or 

i3i  Certain  debt  iiBlu.\tion3 — Consist  of 
debt  pbl!ii;at;(.n.s  acquired  by  a  dealer  In  the 
ordinary  ct^urse  of  hia  business  and  stild  by 
the  dealer  to  persons  other  than  United 
States  persons  within  90  days  after  (or.  In 
the  c;ise  of  short  sales,  within  90  days  be- 
fore:   their  acquisition 

Under  regulations  prescribed  by  the  Secre- 
tary or  his  delegate,  credit  or  refund  (With- 
out interest)  shall  be  allowed  or  made  with 
respect    to   such    overpayment. 

And.  m  lieu  thereof,  to  Insert: 

lai  Crldit  ur  RErr'ND  The  tax  paid  un- 
der sectl  '.-i  4)11  (-n  tlie  acquisition  of  st<x-k 
■r  ilebt  obllgnlions  of  a  foreign  Issuer  or  ub- 
;i^or  sliall  constitute  an  overpayment  of  tax 
to  the  extent  that  such  stock  or  debt  obliga- 
tions— 

(1)  Private  placements  and  i'Itbi  ic  or- 
rraiNcs  Are  acquired  by  an  underwriter  In 
connection  wltJi  a  private  pl.icement  wr  a 
public  i.fTerlng  by  a  foreign  Issuer  (jr  obligor 
M.)r  a  person  or  persons  directly  or  Indirectly 
controlling,  controlled  by.  or  under  con\in>in 
control  with  such  Issuer  or  ohllRor)  and  are 
sold  aa  part  of  such  private  placement  or 
public  offering  by  the  underwriter  (includ- 
ing sales  by  other  underwriters  who  are 
United  States  persons  participating  In  the 
placement  or  distribution  of  the  stock  or 
debt  obligations  acquired  by  the  under- 
writer) to  persons  other  than  United  .si.ites 
persons. 

(2)  Certain  debt  obi  lOATinNs — Consist  of 
debt  .)bllgHtlons 

(Ai  acquired  by  a  dealer  in  the  ordinary 
course  of  his  business  and  atjld  by  him. 
within  90  days  after   their  purchase,   tfv 

(1)  persons  other  than  United  States  per- 
sons, or 

( U I  another  dealer  who  resells  them  on 
the  same  or  the  next  business  day  to  persons 
other  than  United  States  persons,   or 


(B)    acquired  by   a  dealer  in  ths  ordin 
course   of   his   business   to  cover  short*'^ 
made    by    him.    within   90  days  b«f<»?  .*?*" 
purchase,  to-  ^*  ««r 

1 1 1   persons  other  than  United  8t«t««  «-. 
sona.  or  ^^  P*- 

(11)    another   dealer   who  resold   them 
the  same  or   the   next   business  day  to  n^ 
sons  other  than  United  States  peraons- 

(3 1    Certai.n     stock      Consist    of    g^JL 

(A)  acquired  by  a  dealer  in  the  ordlnip, 
course  of  his  business  and  s<3ld  by  hlin^ 
the  day  of  purchase  or  un  either  of  the  t«^ 
succeeding  bu.slness  days  to  persona  oUi» 
than  United  Stales  persons;  or  ^^ 

(B)  acquired  by  a  de^uer  In  the  ordirurr 
course  of  his  business  Uj  cover  abort  uIm 
m.ide  by  hlni  on  the  day  of  purchase  or  on 
either  of  the  two  preceding  bu.siness  dayi  tc 
pers<jns  other  than  United  Statee  peraona 
Under  regulations  prescribed  by  the  Secre- 
tary or  h;s  delegate,  credit  or  refund  (with- 
out  Interest  i  shall  be  allowed  or  made  witi 
respect  to  such  overpayment.  For  purpose 
of  paragraphs  (2)  and  i3i  of  this  subsection 
and  for  purposes  of  paragraph  i  3  )  of  subsec- 
tion (b),  the  day  of  purchase  or  sale  of  ant 
atork  or  debt  obligation  Is  the  day  on  which 
an  order  to  purchaae  or  to  sell,  aa  the  cast 
may  be.  Is  executed 

At  the  top  of  page  78,  to  strike  out: 
(b)  Evidence  To  Support  CREorr  o«  R|. 
rcND — An  underwriter  or  dealer  clalmlM 
credit  or  refund  under  this  section  shall  111* 
with  the  return  required  by  section  6011(d| 
on  which  credit  la  claimed,  or  with  the  claim 
for  refund,  .••uch  Information  as  the  Secretary 
or  his  delegate  may  by  regulations  prescrtbe 
Credit  or  refund  shall  not  be  allowed  with 
respect  to  stock  or  debt  obligations  sold  by  i 
United  States  person  participating  In  the 
distribution  of  the  stock  or  debt  obllgaUom 
acqvilred  by  an  underwriter  unless  the  under- 
writer esUiblishes  by  clear  and  convlncln* 
e-.  Idence  that  such  stock  or  debt  obllgatloni 
were  sold  to  peryons  other  than  United  Statet 
persons  For  purposes  of  the  preceding  aen- 
tence.  a  certificate  of  sales  to  foreign  peraoni 
(executed  In  such  manner  by  the  United 
States  person  making  such  aalea,  filed  In  luch 
manner,  and  setting  forth  such  InformaUon. 
aa  the  Secretary  or  his  delegate  may  by  regu- 
lations prescribe)  shall  be  conclusive  proof 
fir  purposes  of  the  credit  or  refund  thatauch 
sales  were  made  to  a  person  other  than  a 
United  States  person  unless  the  underwriter 
relylne  upon  the  certificate  has  actual  knowl- 
edge that  the  certificate  Is  false  In  any  ma- 
terial respect  In  any  case  where  two  or 
m  "re  imderwrlters  form  a  group  for  the  pur- 
pose of  purchasing  and  distributing  (through 
resale)  stork  or  debt  obligations  of  a  single 
foreign  l.ssuer  or  obligor,  the  filing  of  a  cer- 
tificate of  sales  to  foreign  persons  by  any  one 
of  such  underwriters  may,  to  the  extent 
provided  by  regulations  prescribed  by  the 
.Secreuary  or  his  delegate,  ctmstltute  the  flllng 
'  f  such  certificate  for  all  of  such  under- 
writers. 

And,  In  lieu  thereof,  to  Insert: 

( b )  Evidence  To  Support  CREcrr  oi  Rl- 
n  •  N  D  — 

I  I  )  In  general  Credit  or  refund  shall  be 
allowed  to  an  underwriter  or  dealer  under 
subsection  (a)  with  re.«pect  to  any  stock  or 
debt  obligation  sold  by  him  only  If  the  under- 
writer or  dealer  - 

(  A  I  files  with  the  return  required  by  aee- 
tirii  POll(d)  on  which  credit  Is  claimed,  or 
with  the  claim  fir  refund,  such  Information 
as  the  .'■"ecretary  or  his  delegate  may  pre- 
scribe by  regulations,  and 

(B)  establishes  that  such  stock  or  debt 
obligation  was  sold  to  a  person  other  than  » 
United  States  person. 

In  any  case  where  two  or  more  underwTlt«t 
form  a  group  for  the  purptoee  of  purchaatni 
and  distributing   (through  resale)   stock  or 
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^t  obligations  of  a  single  foreign  Issuer  or 
*:"  °*'  any  one  of  such  underwriters  may. 
^^^ extent  provided  by  regulations  pre- 
*L^  bv  the  secretary  or  his  delegate. 
*f,^  the  requirements  of  this  paragraph 
•^half  of  all  such  underwriters, 
"%)  ^TAiN  SALES  BT  rNOKRWRrms.-For 

'iv-es  of  paragraph  (1 )  (B) .  In  the  case  of 
"".ffior  creduor  refund  under  sub«H:tlon 
\  a?  with  respect  to  stock  or  a  debt  oh- 
!,«  ion  acquired  by  an  underwriter  and  not 
Th  bv  him  dlrecUy  to  a  person  other  than 

,  nitid  States  person,  a  certificate  of  sale  to 
IfoSn  person   (setting  forth  such  Infor- 

.tion  and  tiled  in  such  manner,  as  the 
S^tarv  or  his  delegate  may  prescribe  by 
!;^atlons(.  executed  by  the  underwriter 
.ho  made  such  sale,  shall  be  conclusive  proof 
;h.t  iuch  stock  or  debt  obligation  was  sold 
Tl  oerson  other  than  a  United  States  per- 
L  unless  the  underwriter  relying  upon  the 
!,rilflcate  has  actual  knowledge  that  the 
"rtiflcate  is  false  In  any  material  respect. 

,3)    Sales   ftr    debt   obligations   bt   deal- 
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A)  Sales  on  national  sEcrRrrna  tx- 
chancis-  For  purposes  of  paragraph  (1)  (B) . 
in  the  case  of  a  claim  for  credit  or  refund 
under  subsection  (a)  (2),  the  sale  by  a  dealer 
of  a  debt  obligation  on  a  national  securities 
exchange  registered  with  the  Securities  and 
Exchange  Commission  subject  to  a  special 
fonu-act  (and 'not  In  the  regular  market) 
shall  be  conclusive  proof  that  such  debt  ob- 
UgaUon  was  sold  to  a  person  other  than  a 
Cnlted  States  i>erson.  If  such  exchange  has  In 
effect  at  the  time  of  the  sale  rules  providing 

'  ,1)  a  member  or  member  organization  of 
juch  exchange  selling  a  debt  obligation  as  a 
dealer,  or  effecting  the  sale  as  broker  of  a 
debt  obligation  on  behalf  of  a  dealer,  on 
such  exchange  subject  to  a  special  contract 
,and  not  in  the  regular  market)  shaU  fur- 
nUh  to  the  member  or  member  organization 
purchasing  such  debt  obligation  as  a  dealer, 
or  effecting  the  purchase  as  broker  of  such 
debt  obligation  on  behalf  of  a  dealer,  a  writ- 
ten confirmation  or  comparison  stating  that 
luch  sale  Is  being  made  as  a  dealer,  or  on 
behalf  of  a  deider:  and 

(11)  If  the  purchaser  of  such  debt  obliga- 
tion Is  a  dealer  (whether  or  not  a  member  or 
member  organization  of  such  exchange) .  the 
terms  of  the  contract  applicable  to  such  sale 
shall  require  the  purchasing  dealer  to  under- 
take to  resell  such  debt  obligation  on  the 
day  of  purchaae  ot  the  next  business  day  to 
a  person  other  than  a  United  States  person. 
A  dealer  who  acquires  a  debt  obligation  In  a 
transaction  In  wl\lch  a  written  confirmation 
or  comparison  described  In  clause  (1)  Is  fur- 
nished shall  not  be  entitled  to  a  credit  or 
refund  under  subsection  (a)  (3)  with  respect 
to  his  acquisition  of  such  debt  obligation 
unieaa  he  establishes  that  such  debt  obliga- 
tion was  sold  by  him  on  the  day  on  which  It 
was  purchased  or  the  next  business  day  to  a 
person  other  than  a  United  States  person. 

(B)    OVER-THE-COUNTXK      BALXa. ^Por      pUT- 

pcses  of  paragraph  (1)  (B).  In  the  case  of  a 
claim  for  credit  or  refund  under  subaectlon 
(a)(2)  with  respect  to  a  debt  obligation  sold 
In  a  transaction  not  on  a  national  securities 
exchange,  a  written  confirmation  furnished 
by  a  member  or  member  organization  of  a 
national  securities  association  registered  with 
the  Securities  and  Exchange  Commission 
stating  that  such  member  or  member  orga- 
alzaUon — 

(I)  effected  the  purchaae  aa  broker  of  a 
debt  obligation  on  behalf  of  a  person  other 
than  a  United  States  person,  or 

(II)  purchased  a  debt  obligation  which  he 
resold  on  the  day  of  purchase  or  the  next 
business  day  to  a  person  other  than  a  United 
States  person, 

ahall  be  conclusive  proof  that  such  debt 
obligation  was  sold  to  a  person  other  than 
a  United   States  person   (unless  the  dealer 


relying  upon  the  confirmation  has  actual 
Itnowledge  that  the  confirmation  is  false  In 
any  material  respect) ,  If  such  association  has 
In  effect  at  the  time  of  the  purchase  rules 
providing  that  a  member  or  member  organi- 
zation who  effects  a  purchase  of.  or  pur- 
chases, a  debt  obligation  from  a  dealer  who 
notifies  such  member  or  member  organiza- 
tion that  such  debt  obligation  is  being  sold 
by  such  dealer  and  that  such  dealer  intends 
to  claim  a  credit  or  refund  under  subsection 
(a)(2),  shall  furnish  to  such  dealer  a  writ- 
ten confirmation  stating  that  the  purchase 
of  such  debt  obligation  was  (or  was  not) 
effected  by  such  member  or  member  organi- 
zation on  behalf  of  a  person  other  than  a 
United  States  person,  or  that  such  debt  obli- 
gation was  (or  was  not)  sold  by  such  mem- 
ber or  member  organization  on  the  day  of 
purchase  or  the  next  business  day  to  a  person 
other  than  a  United  States  person. 

(4)  Sales  of  stock  by  dealers. — For  pur- 
poses of  paragraph  (1)  (B),  In  the  case  of  a 
claim  for  credit  or  refund  under  subsection 
(a)(3).  the  sale  by  a  dealer  of  stock  on  a 
national  securities  exchange  registered  with 
the  SecurlUes  and  Exchange  Commission 
subject  to  a  special  contract  (and  not  in  the 
regular  market)  shall  be  conclusive  proof 
that  such  stock  was  sold  to  a  person  other 
than  a  United  States  person,  unless  such 
dealer  has  actual  knowledge  at  the  time  of 
such  sale  that  the  purchaser  of  such  stock 
la  a  dealer  (whether  or  not  a  member  or 
member  organization  of  such  exchange) 


On  page  84,  line  12,  after  the  word 
"of",  to  strike  out  "the  National  Asso- 
ciation of  Securities  Dealers"  and  insert 
"a  national  securities  association  regis- 
tered with  the  Securities  and  Exchange 
Commission";  in  the  heading  in  line  19. 
after  "Sec.  4920.".  to  strike  out  "Defi- 
nitions." and  insert  "Definitions  and 
Special  Rules.":  on  page  86,  line  8.  after 
the  word  "obligor",  to  strike  out 
"means"  and  insert  "mean";  on  page 
87  Une  13.  after  the  word  "date",  to 
strike  out  "of  such  election"  and  insert 
"on  which  such  election  is  made";  on 
page  88;  after  line  15,  to  strike  out: 

A  foreign  corporation  (other  than  a  com- 
nany  registered  tmder  the  Investment  Com- 
pany Act  of  1940)  shall  not  be  considered  a 
foreign  Issuer  vrtth  respect  to  any  class  of  Ita 
stock  which  is  traded  on  one  or  more  na- 
tional securities  exchanges  registered  with 
the  Securities  and  Exchange  Commission,  U 
the  trading  on  such  national  securities  ex- 
changes constituted  the  principal  market  for 
such  class  of  stock  during  the  calendar  year 
1962  and  if,  as  of  the  latest  record  date  be- 
fore JxUy  19.  1963,  more  than  50  percent  of 
such  class  of  stock  was  held  of  record  by 
United  States  persons. 

On  page  90.  line  3.  after  the  word 
"any",  to  strike  out  "State."  and  insert 
"State  except  that  such  terms  do  not 
Include  a  branch  office  of  such  a  cor- 
poration or  partnership  located  outside 
the  United  States  if—";  after  line  6,  to 
insert: 

(A)  such  corporation  or  partnership 
(without  regard  to  the  activities  of  such  of- 
fice) is  a  dealer  (as  defined  In  section  4919 

*'(B)  such  office  (which  is  operated  by  em- 
ployees or  partners  of  such  corporation  or 
partnership)  was  located  outside  the  United 
States  on  July  18.  1963.  and  was  regularly 
engaged,  as  a  merchant.  In  purchasing  and 
selling  stock  or  debt  obligations  of  foreign 
issuers  or  obligors  with  a  view  to  the  gains 
and  profits  which  may  be  derived  therefrom, 
for  a  period  of  not  less  than  12  consecutive 
calendar  months  prior  to  July  18,  1968; 


(C)  all  acquisitions  by  such  branch  office 
of  stock  of  foreign  Issuers  and  debt  obliga- 
tions of  foreign  obligors  are  made  In  the  or- 
dinary covu^e  of  Ite  btislness  as  such  a  mer- 
chant or  as  an  underwriter  (as  defined  In 
section  4919(c)  (1) ); 

(D)  such  office  maintains  separate  books 
and  records  reasonably  reflecting  the  assets 
and  liabilities  properly  attributable  to  such 
office;  and 

(E)  there  Is  In  effect  an  election  that 
such  branch  office  be  treated  as  a  foreign  cor- 
poration or  foreign  partnership  for  purposes 
of  this  chapter. 

The  election  under  subparagraph  (E)  shall 
be  made  by  such  corporation  or  partnership 
on  or  before  the  60th  day  after  the  date  of 
the  enactment  of  this  chapter  under  regula- 
tions prescribed  by  the  Secretary  or  his  dele- 
gate. A  separate  election  may  be  made  with 
respect  to  each  branch  office  of  such  cor- 
poration or  partnership.  Such  election  shall 
be  effective  as  of  July  18,  1963,  and  shall  re- 
main In  effect  until  revoked  In  accordance 
with  such  regulations.  If,  at  any  time,  a 
branch  office  ceases  to  meet  the  requirements 
of  subparagraphs  (A),  (C),  or  (D),  the  elec- 
tion with  respect  to  such  office  shall  there- 
upon be  deemed  revoked.  When  an  elec- 
tion Is  revoked,  a  new  election  under  sub- 
paragraph (E)  may  be  made  subject  to  such 
conditions  and  limitations  as  may  be  pre- 
scribed by  the  Secretary  or  his  delegate. 

On  page  93,  line  4,  after  the  word  "de- 
mand", to  insert  "(including  any  bank 
deposit) ";  after  line  11,  to  insert: 

(8)  Foreign  stock  issues  treated  as  do- 
mestic.— 

(A)  In  general. — A  foreign  corporation 
(other  than  a  company  registered  tmder  the 
Investment  Company  Act  of  1940)  shall  not 
be  considered  a  foreign  Issuer  with  respect  to 
any  class  of  Its  stock  If,  as  of  the  latest  record 
date  before  July  19,  1963,  more  than  65  per- 
cent of  such  class  of  stock  was  held  of  record 
by  United  States  persons. 

(B)  Stock  traded  on  national  securities 
exchanges. — A  foreign  corporation  (other 
than  a  company  registered  under  the  Invest- 
ment Company  Act  of  1940)  shall  not  be  con- 
sidered a  foreign  issuer  with  respect  to  any 
class  of  ita  stock  which  Is  traded  on  one  or 
more  national  securities  exchanges  registered 
with  the  Securities  and  Exchange  Commis- 
sion, If  the  trading  on  such  national  secu- 
rities exchanges  constituted  the  principal 
market  for  such  class  of  stock  dvulng  the 
calendar  year  1962  and  If,  as  of  the  latest 
record  date  before  July  19,  1963,  more  than  50 
percent  of  such  class  of  stock  was  held  of 
record  by  United  States  persons. 

(b)  Special  Rule  for  Foreign  Under- 
warms. — A  partnership  or  corporation  which 
Is  not  a  United  States  person  and  which  par- 
ticipates, as  an  underwriter  In  an  under- 
writing group  that  Includes  one  or  more 
United  States  persons.  In  a  public  offering 
of  stock  or  debt  obligations  of  a  foreign  Is- 
suer or  obligor  shall.  If  such  partnership  or 
corporation  so  electa  and  subject  to  such 
terms  and  conditions  as  the  Secretary  or  his 
delegate  may  prescribe  by  regulations,  be 
treated  as  a  United  States  person  for  pur- 
IKJses  of  this  chapter  with  respect  to  Ita  par- 
ticipation In  such  public  offering. 

On  page  94,  at  the  beginning  of  line  19. 
to  strike  out  "(b)"  and  insert  "(c)";  on 
page  96,  at  the  beginning  of  line  1.  to 
strike  out  "issuer  or  obligor"  and  insert 
"person  from  whom  the  acquisition  was 
made";  at  the  beginning  of  line  4,  to 
strike  out  "or  other  signed  document 
setting  forth"  and  Insert  "draft  pur- 
chase contract,  or  other  document 
setting  forth,  or  referring  to  a  document 
sent  by  the  foreign  person  from  whom 
the   acquisition   was    made   which   set 
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forth";  in  line  11.  after  the  word  'con- 
ditions;", to  strike  out  "or";  after  line 
11.  to  insert: 

(C)  It,  on  or  before  July  18,  1963.  the  ac- 
quiring United  States  person — 

(I)  bad  entered  into  a  contract  fnr  the 
sale  to  the  government  of  a  less  developed 
country  or  a  political  subdivision  therwjf. 
or  an  agency  or  instrumentality  of  such  e,\>v- 
ernment  (within  the  meanlni?  of  section 
4916(a)  ),  of  prof>erty  owned  within  such  less 
developed  country  or  political  subdivision  by 
such  person  or  by  a  controlled  foreign  corp<j- 
ratton  (m«  defined  In  section  957'  more  than 
50  percent  of  the  total  combined  vctlns? 
power  of  all  classes  of  stock  entitled  to  vote 
of  which  was  owned  ( within  the  meaning 
of  section  958)  by  such  person,  or  of  st  ck 
or  debt  obllgatlon.s  of  such  a  controlled 
foreign  corporation  which  was  actively  en- 
gaged In  the  conduct  ^f  a  trade  or  business 
within  such  less  developed  country;  "r  hiid 
entered  Into  a  contract  of  indemnification 
with  respect  to  the  nation  iUzatlon,  expro- 
priation, or  seizure  of  such  property  or  of 
such  stock  or  debt  otalU.^tlons  by  the  gove-n- 
ment  of  a  less  develope<l  country  or  political 
subdivision  there<if.  or  an  agency  or  Instru- 
mentality of  such  tfovernment  i  wUhln  the 
meaning  of  section  4916  a  i  i.  or 

(II)  bad  sent  or  deposited  f  t  delivery  to 
the  government  of  a  less  developed  country 
or  political  subdivision  there<if  or  an  tiarency 
or  Instrumentality  of  such  government 
I  within  the  meaning  of  section  49I6iai  i.  a 
commitment  letter,  memorandum  of  terms, 
or  other  docviment  se^Mnir  forth  the  princi- 
pal terms  of  a  contrnct  described  In  clause 
(1). 

to  the  extent  such  acquisition  l.s  required 
by  the  terms  of  the  contract  as  a  reinvest- 
ment within  such  less  developed  country  of 
amounts  equal  to  part  or  all  of  the  considera- 
tion received  under  the  contract: 

On  pa?re  97.  at  the  bet,'innin^  of  line 
24,  to  strike  out  "  C'  "  and  insert  "'D'  "; 
on  pase  98,  line  9  after  the  word  "be", 
to  strike  out  "made  "  and  in.sert  "made; 
or":  after  line  9.  to  Insert 

(E)  of  stock  m  tlie  Initial  capitalization 
of  a  foreign  cf>rp<)rHt-lon  which  would  be  ex- 
cluded from  tax  under  section  4915  of  the 
Internal  Revenue  C<xle  of  1954  but  for  the 
provisions  of  subsection  ici  thereof.  If  at 
least  75  percent  In  Interest  of  the  United 
States  persons  who  acquired  stock  In  such 
Initial  capltaIlz.itlo:i  had  sltjnlfled  on  or  be- 
fore July  18  1963  to  rhe  person  coordinating 
the  organization  of  such  corporation  the  In- 
tention to  Invest  a  specified  amount  of 
money  through  the  purchase  of  such  stock, 
which  amount  was  equal  to  or  greater  than 
the  amount  ultlm.itely  so  Invested. 

On  pasre  100.  hne  H  after  "6'".  to 
strike  out  "Options  and  Foreclosures" 
and  insert  "Option.^.  For»^o!osures  and 
Conversions";  In  line  25.  after  the  word 
"subparagraph",  to  strike  out  "'Di  "  and 
ln.<-.ert  "'Ci.  'D' ";  on  patie  102.  line  3. 
after  the  word  "and",  to  strike  out  "shall 
be  accompanied  by  clear  and  cnnvincinsi 
evidence  showing  that  the  acqulsitinns 
are  so  exempt"  and  m.sert  \shall,  with  re- 
spect to  each  such  acquisition,  be  accom- 
panied either  'Ai  by  a  certificate  of 
American  ownership  which  complies  with 
the  provisions  of  section  4918  ei .  or  'B' 
In  the  case  of  an  acquisition  for  which 
other  proof  of  e.xemption  Is  permitted 
under  section  4918'f'.  by  a  statement 
setting  forth  a  summary  of  tiie  evidence 
establishirig  such  exempt. on  and  the  rea- 
sons for  the  per.son's  inability  to  estab- 
lish   prior    American    ownership    under 


subsection    '  b ' ,    '  c  > ,   or    id)    of   .section     tion  of 
4918." 

Qn  pa«e  10.3,  after  line  3.  to  strike  out: 

<3t  RrcoRTi.Ni;  REQriREvrNTs  ids  mem- 
bers of  Excn\Nof:.s  *ND  ASSOCIATIONS  Mem- 
bers )f  ii'.en;ber  orxmizatlons  of  natloniil  se- 
cur;',:t's  e.xch.i.-.ijes  imd  natlimal  securities 
as>.Hirttu>[:;s  registered  with  the  Securities 
and  Exch.i:ik;e  ('■ 'mml-sslon  sh.ill  keep  such 
records  and  file  such  Information  as  the  Sec- 
ret.iry  or  his  delegate  may  by  re»{ulat'oi;s  pre- 
scribe in  ci.intiection  with  sales  effected  by 
such  members  or  member  organizations  as 
brokers,  and  acquisitions  made  for  their  own 
accounts,  of  stock  or  debt  obligations  as  to 
which  a  certlttcate  of  .American  'iwnershlp  or 
bl.mket  certificate  of  American  ownership  is 
executed  and  filed  as  described  In  section 
4918iei 

And,  in  lieu  thereof,  to  insert: 

(3)       RrPORTTNO      RXgUIREMEMTS      FOR      MEM- 

BEas  or  EXCHA.NGEs  .AND  ASiiociATtoNs  Every 
member  or  mfinber  organi/ati m  of  a  n  i- 
llonal  securities  exchange  or  of  a  national 
securities  association  registered  with  the  Se- 
curities and  Exchange  Commlsshm  shall 
keep  such  records  and  hie  such  Information 
as  the  Secretary  ur  his  delegate  may  by  reg- 
ulations pre.scribe  In  connection  with  ac- 
quisitions and  sales  effected  by  such  mem- 
ber or  memt)er  organization  as  a  broker,  and 
acquisitions  made  for  the  account  of  such 
member  or  member  organization,  of  stock 
or  debt  obligations — 

i.\i  as  to  which  a  certificate  of  American 
ownership  or  blanket  certificate  of  Amerlcm 
ownership  is  executed  and  hied  with  such 
member  or  member  organization  as  pre- 
■sc'ibed  under  section  4918(ei.   and 

(Bi  as  to  which  a  wrltteti  confirmation 
Is  furnlsned  U)  a  United  States  person  stat- 
ing that  the  acquisition — 

( 1 1  m  the  case  of  a  transaction  on  a 
national  securities  exchange,  was  made  sub- 
ject to  a  special  contract,  or 

I  IK  in  the  case  of  a  transaction  not  nn 
a  national  securities  exchange,  was  from  a 
perNon  who  had  not  filed  a  certificate  of 
American  ownership  with  respect  to  such 
stock  or  debt  obligation  or  a  blanket  certifi- 
cate of  American  ownership  with  respect  tt) 
the  account  from  which  such  stock  or  debt 
obligation  was  sold 

On  page  106.  after  line  10.  to  Insert  a 
new  section,  as  follows: 
Sec    5    Original  Issi  e  Discopnt 

Section  1232(bi(2i  (relating  to  detltmion 
of  i-.sue  price  I  Is  amended  by  Inserting  be- 
fore the  perl'Xl  at  the  end  of  the  second 
sentence  thereof  the  following  "increii.sed 
by  the  amount,  if  any.  of  tax  paid  under 
section  4BU  i  .xnd  not  credited,  refunded  (^r 
reimbursed!  on  the  acquisition  of  such  bond 
or  evidence  of  Indebtedness  by  the  first 
buyer" 

At  the  beginning  of  line  18,  to  change 
the  .section  number  from  "5"  to  "6";  on 
page  108.  line  11.  after  the  word  "mem- 
ber", to  insert  "or  member  organi/.atlon"; 
on  page  109.  line  6,  after  the  numerals 
"4919".  to  strike  out  "ib'  '  and  insert 
"'bi'2^";  in  line  9.  after  the  word 
acquisition",  to  strike  out  "of  the  stock 
or  debt  obligation  involved  which,  but 
for  the  provisions  of  .section  4919ibi, 
would  be  payable  by  the  underwriter  ac- 
quiring the  stock  or  debt  obligation"  and 
insert  "bv  the  underwriter  of  fhe  stock 
or  debt  obligation  with  respect  to  which 
such  certificate  is  executed",  after  line 
14.  to  Insert: 

idi     False    Co.vnRMATioNs    or    Comj-ari- 

So.N.H     F-    H.NIsHl:i)      BY      UtAll-RS 

1  1  I      MEMHERS     or     NATTONAl.    SEfCRITIEa     EX- 

LHANt.t..s       .■V    inemher    or    member    orgun!/.a- 


tlon  of  a  national  securities  «chan». 
sc.'lbed  in  section  49 13,  b)  (3)  ,  a  i  ^Jh  ***" 
transaction  subject  to  the  rules  of  gn  k^  * 
change  as  described  In  such  section  wiiif  n" 
furiiL-hes  a  written  counrnmtlun  or'cnm!^  ' 
son  which  contains  a  musuu-ment  nf 
terla!   fact  or  which  falls  to  st.fp  »  .J 

-e  a  materia; 

'«  Ux  la. 
^..^^   „j    ov.^..v,w  -M^ii  uii  me  acq uisi linn  „, 
the  debt  obligation   bv  the  dealer  for  wh 
benefit   such    confi.-matlon   or   comparison 
furnb-hed  ' 


ma- 


.hall    be    liable    to    a    penalty  eZ!T 
^rcent   of    the    amount   of   the  Ui  , 

bv    secMon    4011    ,,r,    n,„    ..  *  "S- 


fart    shall 

125    pe 

posed  by  section  4911  on  the 


WhOBt 

It 

i2i    Dealers— Any  person  who  seiu  u 
dealer    a    debt    obligation    m    a    traiWJ 
subject   tu   the   rules  of  a  n.itlonal  seTurr?^ 
exchange  as  described  in  section  4919,  bi  is 
■  A),    In   which   -such   sale    U   etrette<i  on  t 
behalf  by  a  member  or  member  urganizauo 
of  such  exchange,  ai.d  who  wlUful.y  fait  -^ 
disc-lose  to  such  member  or  member  orLnt 
zatlon  that  such  s.de  l.s  bem*;  made  by  hto 
as  a  dealer,  shall  be  liable  to  a  penalty  equ»i 
to  125  |>ercent  of  the  amount  of  iiie  t.u  i^^ 
pose<l  on   his  acqul.vitlon  of  huch  debt  obii 
gation  "■ 

i3)  Members  or  natio.nal  sEcrainia  u 
s<K  lArio.Ns  —A  member  ur  menit)er  organla- 
ilon  of  a  national  securities  a.s.-^o  intlon  df. 
tcrlbed  In  section  4ai9i  b  )  i  3  )  i  B  i  who  wl " 
fully  furnishes  a  written  confirmation  it'. 
scribed  in  such  section  Mn  a  triinsictioc 
subject  to  the  rules  of  such  asscxiatlon  u 
described  In  such  .section!  which  conuini 
a  ml^sUilement  of  material  r.ict  or  whlct 
falU  to  state  a  material  fact  ?ha:i  be  liable 
to  a  penalty  equal  to  125  percent  uf  the 
amount  or  the  tax  imposed  by  .se<nion  49i: 
on  the  acquLsltlon  of  the  debt  obligation  bv 
the  dealer  for  whose  benefit  such  connrm*. 
tlon  Ls  furnished 

On  page  1 1 1 .  at  the  be>:inni:ig  of  line  4, 
to  strike  out  "id'"  and  in.sert  "and  (e)"; 
in  line  16.  after  the  word  "who",  to  In- 
sert "on  or  after  the  date  of  the  enact- 
ment of  Uie  Interest  Equalization  Tax 
Act",  and  in  line  21.  after  the  niunerali 
"4919",  Ui  strike  out  "ib'"  and  Insert 
"i  b>  I  2>  ", 

Mr.  LONG  of  LouLsiatia  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, one  of  the  most  .serious  and  diffi- 
cult problems  faced  by  this  country  Ir. 
recent  years  iias  been  the  continuing  def- 
icit In  our  international  balance  of  pay- 
ments We  have  heard  and  read  a  ?reat 
deal  about  It  ever  since  1958.  but  unfor- 
tunat'ly  thero  is  .--till  far  too  little  gen- 
eral understanding  of  its  importance. 

Ir  is  generally  acknowledged  that  proj- 
re.ss  has  been  made  in  reducing  the  slie 
of  the  dt^ficlt — which  was  running  at  ui 
annual  average  of  $3  7  billion  In  tli* 
period  from  1958  to  1960  Thanks  to  this 
admlnl.vtratlnn's  broad  and  vigorous  at- 
tack on  the  problem,  the  deficit  was  cut 
to  an  average  annual  rate  of  $2  4  billion 
for  the  1961-63  period 

Furthermore,  the  U  .'^^  t'old  outflow,  di- 
rectly related  to  our  balance-of-pa>inents 
position,  has  been  sharply  curtailed 
Averau'ini,'  $1  7  billion  during  the  195M0 
period.  It  wius  cut  U:)  an  average  of  about 
$700  million  in  the  1961-63  pericxi  Fur- 
ther improvement  is  expected  to  be  re- 
flirted  when  the  fitrures  are  in  for  the 
first  half  of  this  year 

EnciHiraclng  as  this  Improvement  li- 
lt still  falls  far  sliort  of  our  basic  objec- 
tive— elimination  of  the  deficit  entirely 
We  still  have  a  long  way  to  go  In  what 
am  tunt.s  to  an  all-out  drive  to  achieve 
equilibrium  in  our  International  pay- 
ment's txjsltion      The  patient  has  Indeed 


nroved,"   but   his   condition   Is  still 

"^n*^of  us  Mr.  President,  have  a  vital 
\t  in  the  outcome  of  this  campaign— 
SSL  success,  or  failure,  involves  nothing 
,  rVhan  the  continued  soundness  and 
Siiitv  of  the  dollar.  All  of  us.  Mr. 
Student  have  an  important  role  to 
TS-  the 'businessman  who  increases  his 
rirts  the  administration  that  reduces 
'Zke&  expenditures  of  various  sorts, 
nd  the  Congress  that  enacts  urgently 
%eded  legislation  to  keep  our  economy 
Itoandine  But.  unfortunately,  this  Na- 
Mon  has  made  a  liabit  of  acting  too  late 
and  too  little  with  regard  to  our  balance- 
*(  pa^-ments  problem  and  now  finds  it 
necesJarj-  to  bail  ourselves  out  of  trou- 
ble by  the  temporary  imposition  of  an 
interest  equalization  tax. 

HR.  8000.  passed  by  the  House  with  a 
larife  majority  on  March  5,  provides  for 
an  interest  equalization  tax,  lET — a 
transitional,  short-term  measure  aimed 
directly  at  the  most  severe  Bind  hereto- 
'ore  untouched  drain  on  our  overall  pay- 
ments pcsition.  We  have  begun  to  shore 
up  our  defenses  In  many  other  directions 
but.  short  of  the  proposed  lET,  we  have 
bef-n  completely  unaljle  to  reduce  the  de- 
mands on  our  capital  market  from  the 
other  industrialized  countries  of  the  free 

world. 

The  main  reason  that  the  lET  is 
so  vital  to  us  now  is  that  we  need  it  as 
an  interim  remedial  device  while  other 
.Tieasuris  which  are  more  acceptable  as 
;on?-ranL^^e  sohitions  are  initiated  and  al- 
lowed to  take  effect.  The  fact  that  some 
of  tlie.se  other  remedial  measures  are 
perhaps  sadly  overdue  does  not  distract 
from  the  fact  that  they  are  not  now  in 
pfTpct  and  that  the  lET  presents  the 
be.<:t  method  of  filling  In  the  gap  until 
these  other  iiroerams  can  be  brought 
;nto  play. 

Without  the  interim  beneficial  effect 
which  will  be  provided  by  lET.  we 
»ouId  sink  deeix'r  and  deeper  into  the 
quiclc^and  of  deficits  in  our  balance  of 
pavments.  In  other  words,  without 
lET  in  operation  between  July  19 
of  ;A<:t  year  and  the  end  of  1965,  those 
other  more  permanent  remedial  meas- 
ures which  are  now  only  being  initiated 
•Aould  have  iust  that  many  more  bil- 
.lons  of  dollars  to  recoup  before  they 
cou'd  return  this  country  to  solid  ground 
"f-'Ah  re.'-pect  to  our  balance  of  pa>Tnents. 

Mr  President,  let  me  describe  the  or- 
der of  magnitude  of  this  outflow  during 
the  day.s  iust  prc'cedins  the  proposal  that 
an  lET  be  levied.  The  lET  was  first 
proposed  bv  President  Kennedy  in  his 
."special  balance-of-payments  message 
'^f  July  18.  1P63.  In  the  18-month 
P<""ii^d  prtcedliu!  this  message  the  rate 
at  which  iiew  i.s.^ues  of  foreign  securities 
were  bcvv.:  sold  in  tliis  country  had  more 
than  tripled  over  the  previous  18 
month"  The  volume  during  the  first  6 
montl-.s  of  1963  reached  an  annual  rate 
'^f  $J  ^^llhon  This  swelling  foreign  de- 
mand on  our  capital  market,  which 
'Showed  no  r.ipn  of  cresting.  literally 
threat en?d  to  swamp  the  progress  that 
»a.',  be;n  •  made  in  all  other  areas  of  our 
balance  of  payments.  In  the  first  half 
of  1963  it  pushed  our  overall  deficit  on 
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regular  transactions  to  an  annual  rate 
of  $5  billion. 

Clearly  something  had  to  be  done  to 
contain  this  deluge. 
There  were  two  contributing  factors : 
First,  there  was  the  factor  of  long-term 
interest  rates.   Although  these  long-term 
rates  in  the  United  States  were  and  still 
are  quite  high  by  this  Senator's  stand- 
ards, they  were  nevertheless  lower  than 
long-term  rates  prevailing  in  other  world 
markets   and   therefore   tended   to   at- 
tract foreign  borrowers.    Second,  there 
was  the  lack  of  fully  developed  capital 
markets  abroad. 

There  was — and  is — little  we  can  do 
directly  about  the  latter,  beyond  en- 
couraging— as  the  administration  has — 
the  speediest  possible  formation  of  ade- 
quate capital  markets  oversea — espe- 
cially in  the  fully  developed  Industrial 
nations  of  Europe. 

On  the  other  hand,  a  sharp  increase 
in  long-term  interest  rates  here — m  the 
order  of  1  percent — might  possibly  have 
turned  the  tide— diverting  some  foreign 
borrowers  to  other  existing  capital  mar- 
kets and  in  turn  attracting  some  addi- 
tional foreign  investment  capital  here. 

However,   our  interest   rates   are   al- 
ready so  high  as  to  be  causing  a  great 
deal  of  harm  to  our  rate  of  consumption 
and  our   rate   of  economic   expansion. 
This  Senator  hates  to  think  of  the  crip- 
pling eflfect  of  adding  a  whole  percentage 
point  to  our  already  excessive  long-term 
interest  rates.    The  cure  in  a  case  such 
as  this  would  have  been  worse  than  the 
disease.    To  affect  so  large  an  increase 
in  long-term  interest  rates  here  would  be 
totally   inconsistent   with    the   host   of 
other  measures — such  as  the  recent  tax 
cut — we    have    recently    undertaken    to 
stimulate  the  private  sector  of  our  econ- 
omy.    It   would   require   a  drastic   and 
ruinous  tightening  of  credit,  the  likes  of 
which  we  have  not  seen  in  many  years. 
It  would  result  in  a  level  of  long-term 
interest   rates   substantially   above   the 
peaks  of  the  late  1920's.    It  would  bring 
more  unemployment,  more  small  busi- 
ne.ss  failures,   and   a   great   amount   of 
general  economic  hardship. 

It  would  be  foolhardy  to  reduce  in- 
dividual and  corporate  income  taxes  to 
spur  private  demand,  consumption,  and 
investment  one  day — only  to  turn  around 
the  following  day  and  drastically  in- 
crease the  cost  of  financing  this  long- 
sought  expansion  and  growth  of  our  pri- 
vate enterprise  economy. 

Moreover,  a  general  increase  in  long- 
term  interest  rates  in  the  United  States 
would  be  self-defeating  in  the  very  cam- 
paign in  which  they  were  employed.  I 
believe  that  the  only  successful,  long- 
term  solution  to  our  balance-of-pay- 
ments problem  lies  in  the  expansion  of 
economic  activity,  productivity,  and 
profitability  within  the  United  States— 
not  by  an  increase  but  by  a  reduction  in 
the  cost  of  credit.  In  order  to  compete 
abroad,  to  open  up  additional  markets 
overseas,  and  thprqby  expand  exports. 
we  must  not  only  maintain  price  stability 
here  at  home  but  also  operate  from  the 
most  efflcient.  modern  production  facil- 
ities available.  It  requires  considerable 
private  capital  investment,  in  plant  and 


equipment  and  jobs,  here  at  home,  to 
achieve  and  maintain  this  kind  of  eco- 
nomic environment. 

And  we  need  to  stimulate  the  incen- 
tive for  their  investment  so  that  our 
capital  will  be  used  to  make  jobs  at  home 
and  to  attract  more  capital  from  abroad 
by  offering  to  investors  the  opportunities 
which  come  hand  in  hand  with  an  ex- 
panding economy. 

We  should  not  make  more  costly  and 
thereby  reduce  the  incentives  for  such 
domestic  investment  here  by  arbitrarily 
increasing  the  long-term  interest  rates 
that  American  businessmen,  and  pros- 
pective American  homebuyers,  will  have 
to  pay. 

That  is  why,  Mr.  President,  the  in- 
terest equalization  tax  has  been  pro- 
posed. It  meets  a  serious  external  bal- 
ance-of-payments problem  at  which  it 
was  aimed — rising  portfolio  capitsd  out- 
flows from  the  United  States— without 
in  any  way  conflicting  with  essential,  in- 
ternal considerations— the  preservation 
of  low  long -term  interest  rates  for  do- 
mestic borrowers. 

Of  all  possible  answers  to  our  present 
needs  and  circumstances,  the  most  work- 
able, and  the  most  acceptable  is  pro- 
vided by  the  measure  which  is  now  before 
the  Senate.  It  is  a  proposal  to  reduce 
the  American  investments  In  foreign 
stocks  and  bonds  by  the  imposition  of  a 
so-called  interest  equalization  tax. 
What  it  amounts  to  is  that  there  will  be  a 
tax  of  1  percent  per  year  on  stocks  and 
bonds  purchased  by  Americans  since  July 
18,  1963.  The  tax  is  administered  as 
though  it  were  a  sales  tax,  resulting  in  a 
reduction  of  the  net  rate  of  return  on 
the  foreign  securities  by  about  1  percent 
per  annum. 

It  is  the  feeling  of  the  Department  of 
the  Treasury  that  this  small  amount  of 
tax  is  adequate  to  close  the  gap  between 
higher  interest  rates  in  Europe  and 
Japan  as  against  the  lower  interest  rates 
in  the  United  States.  The  tax  does  not 
apply  to  the  so-called  undeveloped  cotm- 
tries  and  special  provision  is  made  to 
protect  Canada.  American  companies 
making  direct  investments  are  generally 
exempt,  and  the  committee  has  voted  to 
exempt  or  provide  relief  for  practically 
every  American  concern  which  has  any 
legitimate  case  of  prospective  hardship 
to  present  to  the  committee. 

This  proposed  interest  equalization 
tax  amounts  to  an  excise  tax  levied  on 
Americans  purchasing  directly  from  a 
nonresident  foreigner  a  new  or  outstand- 
ing foreign  stock  or  debt  issue  maturing 
in  3  years  or  more.  Though  the  tax  itself 
is  payable  by  the  American  purchaser  of 
foreign  securities,  its  impact  will  be 
largely  passed  on  to  the  foreign  issuer  in 
reduced  prices  for  his  securities.  Trad- 
ing among  Americans  in  the  $12  billion 
foreign  securities  already  in  this  country 
would  not  be  taxed  in  any  way. 

H.R.  8000  provides  for  a  graduated  rate 
of  tax  on  foreign  securities  sold  here. 
Its  net  effect  increases  by  about  1  percent 
the  annual  cost  to  a  foreigner  of  raising 
money  in  our  capital  markel^-bringing 
his  costs  here  more  in  line  with  the  costs 
he  would  face  it  he  sought  to  raise  capital 
in  markets  abroad. 
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By  mJkklng  our  capital  market  more 
coetly  to  foreign  borrowers,  the  interest 
equalization  tax  neutralizes  the  stronK 
incentives  for  foreigners  to  borrow  here. 
As  a  consequence,  potential  foreign  bor- 
rowers will  no  longer  automatically  look 
to  the  United  States  capital  market  for 
needed  funds  but  will  turn  to  their  own 
or  other  foreign  markets,  thereby  re- 
ducing this  severe  strain  on  our  balance - 
of-payments  position. 

Fortunately,  Mr.  President,  we  are  not 
faced  here  with  the  necessity  of  voting 
on  a  theoretical  measure,  an  untried  and 
untested  tax  proposal  that  miiitht  or 
might  not  be  helpful.  We  already  have 
seen  how  successfully  it  has  worked. 
President  Kennedy  proposed  that  this 
tax  become  generally  effective  July  19. 
1963 — the  day  following  its  announce- 
ment in  his  balance-of -payments  mes- 
sage. 

The  results  since  then  are  impressive 
evidence  of  the  effectiveness  of  this  tax. 
Remember  the  deficit  on  regular  transac- 
tions was  running  at  a  rate  of  $5  billion 
during  the  6  months  prior  to  the  Presi- 
dent's message.  During  the  second  half 
of  the  year  the  rate  dropped  sharply  to 
$1.6  billion.  In  the  first  quarter  of  this 
year  it  declined  to  about  $700  million 

There  are,  certainly,  a  number  of  fac- 
tors— including  a  healthy  increase  in  ex- 
ports— that  help  account  for  the  overall 
improvement  of  our  balance  of  payments 
since  last  July.  But  the  largest  single 
element  in  this  Improvement  has  been 
the  unmistakably  sharp  drop  in  net  pur- 
chases of  foreign  securities.  The  figures 
speak  for  themselves.  During  the  9 
months  preceding  the  tax  proposal,  capi- 
tal outflows  into  foreign  securities 
amounted  to  $1,985  million  at  seasonally 
adjusted  annual  rates.  In  the  9  month.s 
since  the  announcement,  these  outflows 
have  amounted  to  only  $290  million  at 
seasonally  adjusted  annual  rates. 

This,  Mr.  President,  represents  a  re- 
duction of  $1.7  billion  in  the  annual  rate 
of  outflow — clear  evidence  of  the  effec- 
tiveness of  this  tax  As  Secretary  Dillon 
told  the  Finance  Committee : 

Already  a  alzable  number  of  new  lasuea 
have  been  diverted  to  European  markets. 
where  they  have  been  absorbed  by  countries 
In  a  strong  balance-of -payments  position 
Under  tlie  stimulus  of  the  tax,  European 
markets  have  shown  that  they  are  capable 
both  oi  handling  their  own  Internal  needs 
In  more  adequate  fa-shton  and  of  meeting 
a  larger   portion   of   foreign   needs. 

In  fact.  Mr.  President,  may  I  interject 
an  observation  that  the  prospect  that 
this  tax  would  be  enacted  during  the  cur- 
rent session  of  Congress  has  had  such  a 
beneficial  effect  on  our  balance-of-pay- 
ments  position  that  some  argument  is 
now  being  made  that  the  actual  le\T  of 
the  tax  is  no  longer  needed.  However,  it 
would  be  a  serious  breach  of  honor  and 
it  would  place  a  great  windfall  advantage 
on  the  side  of  those  who  decline  to  take 
the  word  of  our  President  at  face  value  In 
international  matters  if  we  did  not  now 
levy  the  tax.  Hundreds  of  millions,  per- 
haps billions,  of  dollars  of  investment 
capital  have  been  rerouted  or  otherwise 
affected  by  the  prospect  of  this  tax:  and 
it  would  be  grossly  unfair  to  those  who 
have  acted  under  this  assumption  to  now 


abandon   plans   to   enact   this   proposed 
legislation 

Mr.  President,  this  Is  a  well-drafted, 
carefully  considered,  and  proven  meas- 
ure. It  directly  and  effectively  meets  a 
problem  we  simply  cannot  afford  to 
Ignore.  It  was  not  conceived  of  and  is 
not  presented  as  a  permanent  tax.  The 
bill  provides  for  a  termination  date. 
Decemt>er  31.  1965.  for  this  special  tax. 
By  that  time  it  should  have  fully  served 
its  purpose  and  should  be  no  longer 
necessary. 

But  until  that  time — until  our  own 
balance-of-payments  deficit  has  been 
much  more  substantially  reduced — we 
ne«>d  the  protection,  the  di'feruse,  that  the 
bill  provides.  Separate  provisions  of 
H  R  8000  make  certain  the  measure  will 
m  no  way  hamper,  or  make  more  costly, 
normal  and  necessary  export  financing. 
nor  restrict  highly  desirable  private  U.S. 
investment  in  the  less  developed  coun- 
tries of  the  world.  Nor  will  it  interfere 
with  the  busme.ss  decisions  Involved  in 
direct  Investment. 

Mr.  President,  H  R  8000  repre.srnts.  if 
you  please,  a  'golden"  opportunity — an 
opportunity  to  protect  our  gold  stocks,  to 
shore  up  our  defenses  against  the  con- 
tinuing outflow  of  portfolio  capital 
which,  ultimately,  stacks  up  abroad  as 
a  demand-threat  on  our  gold  supply 

We  are  not  engaged  in  commerce  here. 
We  cannot,  directly,  do  much  here  to 
increase  an  export  item,  to  invest  in. 
equip  and  operate  a  plant  whose  prod- 
ucts, sold  abroad,  will  reduce  our  balance- 
of-payments  deficit  But  we  can.  Mr 
President,  as  responsible  lotrislators.  di- 
n-ctly  affect  the  outcome  of  tiiis  continu- 
ing campaign  on  the  balance-of-pay- 
ments front  by  enactint,'  this  bill  which 
has  demonstrably  done  .so  much  to  shore 
up  our  most  vulnerable  flank 

Mr  President.  Senators  are  all  aware 
that  the  United  States  today  is  suffering 
a  .serious  outflow  of  its  gold  re.servfs. 
which  could  impair  the  stability  and  the 
value  of  the  dollar.  This  situation  has 
been  brought  about  by  a  combination  of 
factors  The  maintenance  of  larye  num- 
bers of  American  troops  on  European  soil 
since  1948  has  been  a  major  contributing 
factor,  although  measures  have  recently 
been  taken  to  reduce  the  burden  on  our 
gold  supply  resulting  from  this  factor. 
The  $100  billion  of  foreign  aid  since 
World  War  II  has  contributed  heavily 
to  the  fact  that  forei'^n  citizens  and 
countries  now  hold  enough  dollars  "to 
empty  Fort  Knox,"  as  the  expression  goes, 
if  they  see  fit  to  call  upon  us  for  gold 
payment. 

As  I  have  already  Indicated,  Mr  Pre.si- 
dent.  there  are  a  number  of  steps  which 
can  be  taken  to  correct  our  unfavorable 
balance  of  payments  One  of  them  would 
be  to  grant  additional  subsidies  to  Amer- 
ican .shipping  to  drastically  increase  the 
proportion  of  world  carv:o  tonnage  which 
Is  carried  in  American  bottoms  on  the 
high  seas  We  could  further  reduce  for- 
eign £ild  by  completely  eliminating  those 
types  Of  aid  which  produce  direct  or  in- 
direct drains  on  our  dollars.  Similarly, 
we  could  cease  giving  away  commodities 
which  we  might  be  able  to  sell  on  credit 
or  at  reduced   prices.     We  could  place 


further  restrictions  on  the  spendin.  ^ 
Ui  tourl.<;tJ!  ohrnoi*  %ii  "•  w 
eater  c 

of  foreign  oil. 


American    tourists    abroad. 


We  could 


place  greater  control  on  the  ImportaS* 


None  of  these 


'QCttttiti 


The 


are  presently  In  prospect  of  genersUn. 
enough  support  to  bring  them  about^ 
time  soon.  All  of  those  measures *S. 
In  my  judgment,  preferable  by  ttit 
a  general  increase  in  interest  rates  whi^ 
this  Senator  refuses  even  to  conddttJ 
an  alternative.  " 

The  measures  which  are  now  being  im 
tlated  by  the  administration  cannot  ^ 
.sibly  accomplish  the  sorely  needed  reauiu 
soon  enough  to  prevent  further  Injury  to 
our  balance-of-payments  posture  durlne 
the  next  18  months.  ^ 

As  I  say.  Mr.  President,  I  would  have 
preferred  other  measures  to  meet  thii 
same  problem,  but  meet  it  we  must  if  we 
are  to  discharge  our  responsibility  of 
protecting  the  value  of  the  dollar  and 
managing  our  monetary  system.  Upon 
that  basis,  it  Ls  my  hope  that  the  Senate 
will  pass  the  bill  with  the  amendment 
proposed  by  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

Mr.  President.  I  suggest  the  absence  of 
a  quorum. 

The      PRESIDING      OFFICER, 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Prwl- 
dent,  there  are  a  number  of  committee 
amendments  to  the  bill.  In  order  that 
the  Senate  may  proceed  expedltloualy 
with  them,  I  ask  unanimous  conaent 
that  the  committee  amendments  be 
agreed  to  en  bloc,  and  that  they  be  con- 
sidered as  original  text  for  the  purpose 
of  amendment,  ju.st  as  all  other  ori^nal 
texts  are  subject  to  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  Without  objection.  It  is  to 
ordered. 

RECESS 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, there  are  at  least  two  Important 
committee  meetings  taking  place  that 
Senators  desire  to  attend.  For  that  rea- 
son, there  will  not  be  adequate  repre- 
.sentation  on  the  floor  to  do  business  In 
the  next  15  or  20  minutes.  Therefore,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
stand  In  recess,  subject  to  the  call  of  the 
Chair,  for  not  to  exceed  one-half  hour. 

The  PRF^IDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

There  being  no  objection  lat  3  o'clock 
and  38  minutes  p.m.>  the  Senate  took 
a  rece.ss.  subject  to  the  call  of  the  Chair. 

On  the  expiration  of  the  recess,  at  4 
o'clock  and  5  minutes  p  m.,  the  Senate 
reassembled,  and  was  called  to  order  tu 
the  Presiding  OfTlcer  iMr.  McIntyu  In 
the  chair.' 

Mr.  CARLSON.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
not  insensitive  to  the  balance-of-PM- 
ments  problem,  but  I  believe,  in  view  of 
the  progress  which  has  been  made  in  the 
annual  reduction  of  the  net  deficit  In  our 
balance  of  payments,  that  we  should 
think  twice  before  we  pass  the  interest 
equalization  tax. 
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^P  average  net  deficit  in  our  balance 
^^el^    for    the    years    1958-60 

vtf 


■^  ,  MTbiUlon*Vor  Tgei  it  was  $2.4  bll- 
J.  for  1962  it  was  $2.2  billion;  for  19«3 


"l^SJ  tl  9  billion,  and  for  the  first  quar- 
ir  Jf  1964  it  was  $200  million. 

Th*.  Federal  Reserve  report  shows  that 
JVjjs  gold  supply  declined  by  $70  mil- 
S,  in  June,  although  there  was  a  net 
JSn  of  $27  million  for  the  first  6  months 

"'m^s^ply  of  monetary  gold  fell  by 
jbout  $250  million  In  the  last  6  months 

°'Thf  net  gain  In  the  first  half  of  the 
cpor  was  due  primarily  to  an  unusual  ad- 
5Son  of  $177  million  to  the  stock  In 
ADril  The  $32  million  gain  in  March 
was  the  only  other  month  on  the  credit 
side  this  year. 

In  presenting  my  views.  I  do  not  wish 
to  belittle  the  valiant  efforts  made  by  our 
Government  to  control  the  balance-of- 
oayments  deficit.  The  Secretary  of  the 
TYeasury.  Mr.  Dillon,  the  Secretary  of 
Defense.  Mr.  McNamara,  and  the  AID 
Administrator.  Mr.  Bell,  are  to  be  com- 
mended for  the  aggressive  initiative  they 
have  taken  tp  control  Government  ex- 
penditures abroad. 

The  Treasury  Department's  attempts 
to  stabilize  the  dollar's  exchange  value 
by  a  series  of  ingenious  moves  have  been 
brilliantly  executed. 

I  realize  that  these  programs  have 
played  an  important  role  In  the  reduction 
of  our  balance-of-payments  problem  and 
have  not  completely  eliminated  It. 

First.  I  believe  that  we  should  think 
trice  before  we  enact  this  proposed  leg- 
islation, because  I  believe  that  our  fiow 
of  capital  between  countries  should  be 
strengthened  and  not  retarded  by  the 
passage  of  this  act. 

Our  Nation  has  entered  Into  a  pro- 
gram of  an  expanded  and  freer  trade 
among  the  nations  of  the  world,  and  the 
enactment  of  this  bill  would  be  the  exact 
reverse  of  this  policy. 

It  seems  highly  doubtful  whether  this 
interest  equalization  tax  can  Increase 
U5.  revenue.  It  Is  hard  to  believe  that 
the  objective  of  equalizing  the  tax  can  be 
obtained.  Standards  of  Interest  rates 
vary  the  world  over.  It  is  impossible  to 
equalize  the  interest  rates  of  various  cap- 
ital markets  of  the  world  with  the  rate 
adopted  in  the  United  States. 

When  viewed  In  the  light  of  greater  co- 
operation and  expanding  markets  be- 
tween our  Nation  and  other  countries, 
this  tax  nins  counter  to  the  libersdizatlon 
policy  of  the  United  States.  It  seems 
strange,  therefore,  to  find  the  adminis- 
tration continuing  to  urge  the  interest 
equalization  tax.  which  Is  out  of  step  with 
the  trend  toward  International  coopera- 
tion, inconsistent  with  other  U.S.  poli- 
cies in  the  international  field,  suid  alien 
to  our  own  history  of  promoting  full  cap- 
ital movement. 

The  second  reason  why  I  believe  that 
we  should  think  twice  Is  the  fact  that 
VS.  exports  for  1964  are  expected  to 
reach  a  record  of  $24.5  billion — up  10 
percent  from  last  year. 

With  imports  running  at  a  rate  of 
about  $18  billion,  this  country  should 
end  the  year  with  a  trade  surplus  of 
more  than  $6  billion— the  best  showing 


in  years.  This  should  offset,  partially, 
the  outflow  of  $7  to  $8  billion  for  military 
and  AID  programs.  I  realize  that  at  this 
time  our  free  world's  political  and  mili- 
tary defenses  require  substantial  out- 
lays of  money  and  I  am  not  suggesting 
that  we  withdraw  these  conunitments. 

I  am  suggesting,  however,  that  we  con- 
tinue the  expanded  use  of  international 
organizations,  such  as  the  International 
Monetary  Fund  and  the  multilateral 
agreements  for  strengthening  foreign 
currencies.  These  and  other  programs 
have  proven  their  value  in  dealing  with 
our  balance-of-payments  problem. 

The  third  reason  why  I  think  we  should 
think  twice  before  we  approve  this  legis- 
lation is  the  fact  that  Europe,  at  present, 
Is  confronted  with  inflationary  pressures 
that  threaten  the  stabilizing  of  its  finan- 
cial structure  and  an  inflationary  price 
level  that  could  have  repercussions  in 
our  own  country. 

Some  of  the  financial  specialists  in 
Europe  lay  part  of  the  blame  on  the 
U.S.  tax  of  up  to  15  percent  on  foreign 
security  purchases  by  Americans  from 
foreigners.  A  large  volume  of  invest- 
ments have  been  withdrawn  from  Europe 
by  Americans  since  the  tax  was  imposed. 
No  doubt  some  of  the  foreign  govern- 
ments will  take  drastic  steps  to  prevent 
the  inflationary  trend,  and  when  they  do, 
our  Nation  could  suffer  some  rather  se- 
rious consequences. 

The  balance-of-payments  dilemma  as 
a  fact  of  international  economic  life  is 
not  a  temporary  problem,  but  is  a  sub- 
ject that  will  require  regular  and 
thoughtfvd  attention  by  Congress  for 
years  to  come. 

It  was  for  these  reasons  that  I  called 
the  matter  to  the  attention  of  the  Senate. 
I  have  great  concern  over  the  adoption 
of  the  program  at  this  time.  "We  should 
think  twice  before  enacting  this  legis- 
lation. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  CARLSON.  I  yield. 
Mr.  LAUSCHE.  The  Senator  com- 
mended the  activities  of  attempting  to 
lessen  the  heaviness  of  the  imbalance  in 
our  payments  on  International  trade  and 
stated  that  steps  were  taken  to  lessen 

it. 

Could  the  Senator  tell  what  those  steps 

were? 

Mr.  CARLSON.  As  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Ohio  knows,  in  recent  years 
we  have  established  an  International 
Monetary  Fund  which  has  been  used  on 
several  occasions.  "We  also  have  had 
multilateral  agreements  with  other  coun- 
tries—recently with  Italy— in  regard  to 
protecting  and  stabilizing  their  currency 
problem. 

Those  are  two  of  the  programs  that 
come  to  mind.  I  have  no  doubt  there 
are  others  than  can  be  and  will  be  used 
in  the  future  if  necessary. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  understand  that  we 
have  asked  our  long-term  foreign  debtors 
to  pay  their  obligations  to  the  United 
States  in  advance  of  the  maturity  date. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  There  are  evidences 
that  we  have  received  the  benefit  of  early 
pajrments  from  some  countries  in  view 
of  the  difficulties  we  were  having  a  year 
or  two  ago  in  the  balance  of  payments. 


Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Second,  we  have  bor- 
rowed moneys  from  foreign  countries  in 
order  to  strengthen  our  gold  reserve  posi- 
tion. "We  borrowed  from  Italy,  from  Ger- 
many, and  I  believe  from  other  coun- 
tries. Is  that  the  understanding  of  the 
Senator? 

Mr.  CARLSON.  The  Senator  is  abso- 
lutely correct.  I  regret  that  I  do  not 
have  the  figures  as  to  the  amounts.  But 
I  am  familiar  with  those  particular  op- 
erations. That  is  what  we  did  do  on 
occasion  in  order  to  protect  our  gold  sup- 
ply. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  "What  is  the  alterna- 
tive solution  of  this  problem,  other  than 
the  equalization  of  interest  rates  through 
the  imposition  of  a  tax  on  moneys  earned 
on  foreign  investment? 

Mr.  CARLSON.  One  way  to  really  as- 
sist in  our  balance-of-payments  problem 
would  be  to  reduce  our  expenditures  for 
mllitSLry  aid  and  other  aid  programs, 
which,  as  I  stated  In  my  remarks,  are 
problems  that  we  must  approach  with 
some  degree  of  caution.  "We  are  com- 
mitted to  assisting  these  nations  in  a 
program  of  maintaining  security  for  peo- 
ple in  the  world  who  love  democracy. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  "Without  intending  to 
either  disapprove  or  approve  of  what 
the  Senator  said,  do  I  correctly  under- 
stand that  in  the  opinion  of  the  Senator 
we  are  likely  to  encounter  retaliatory 
action  by  way  of  foreign  countries  im- 
posing a  tax  on  moneys  earned  on  U.S. 
investments? 

Mr.  CARLSON.  It  is  only  reasonable 
to  assume  that  we  are  in  that  danger. 
Everyone  who  has  studied  the  economic 
situation  of  Europe  knows  that  they  are 
going  through  and  are  threatened  with 
a  further  inflationary  program.  If  that 
condition  should  develop,  it  would  be- 
come necessary  for  them  to  take  action 
in  regard  to  their  currency  and  financial 
program.  They  could  cause  this  Nation 
some  real  diflBculty. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Is  it  the  judgment  of 
the  Senator  that  the  most  Important 
argument  that  might  be  raised  against 
this  measure  is  that  it  is  contrary  to  our 
general  declarations  of  the  past,  that 
the  free  flow  of  currency  among  the 
nations  of  the  world,  by  mearis  of  in- 
vestment, is  one  of  the  best  approaches 
to  International  relations? 

Mr.  CARLSON.  I  tried  to  make  that 
point  In  my  statement.  It  is  interesting 
to  note  that  investments  which  are  made 
in  foreign  countries  by  American  citi- 
zens pay  interest  which  is  income  to  the 
United  States  of  America.  Let  us  as- 
sume an  Investment  of  $100,000  in  some 
foreign  country,  paying  6  percent  in- 
terest. That  is  $6,000.  It  is  proposed 
that  we  stop  that  by  a  tax.  But  a  tourist 
goes  to  Europe  and  spends  $100.  Not 
a  cent  of  that  money  comes  back.  Tour- 
ist dollars  stay  there.  They  can  ask  for 
gold.  Therefore  I  believe  we  are  a  little 
inconsistent  in  this  program. 

I  did  not  say  that  I  was  opposing  this 
proposal.  I  said  that  we  ought  to  think 
twice  before  enacting  the  legislation. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Is  the  Investment  of 
foreigners  in  the  United  States  greater 
or  less  than  the  Investment  of  U.S.  citi- 
zens in  foreign  countries? 
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Mr.  CARLSON  I  cannot  answer  that. 
except  to  say  that  I  understand  there  are 
some  $60  billion  of  foreign  investment  in 
foreign  countries  I  am  not  familiar  with 
the  amotmt  of  foreitin  investments  m  the 
United  States. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  A  fe-.v  days  aeo  I 
asked  that  question  of  Mr  Dillon  He 
pointed  out  that  the  figures  show  that 
our  investments  are  far  in  exce.ss  of  the 
investmenta  of  foreiijn  citizens  in  the 
United  States. 

Mr.  CARLSON  It  is  rea.sonable  to  as- 
sume that  they  would  be  bocau.se  of  a 
i?reat  expansion  of  our  industry  and 
markets  in  these  foreii?n  countries — not 
only  developed  countries  but  under- 
developed countries  I  assume  tiiev 
would  be  many  times  m^re  than  the  $60 
billion  that  I  have  mentioned. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Would  that  not  n;ean 
that  if  retaliatory  measuies  were  taken 
by  those  nations,  they  would  have  a  far 
i^reater  adverse  impact  up<:)n  the  United 
States  than  the  trains  that  would  be 
derived  through  the  tran.saction  abroad 
under  the  bill^ 

Mr.  CARLSON  I  have  some  concern 
about  that.  I  agree  with  the  Senator 
that  we  are  treading'  on  d£in.-;erous 
ground  when  we.  as  a  nation,  are  trying 
to  expand  our  trade  program,  tryinc;  to 
net  international  cooperation,  urging 
everyone  to  get  a  working  progrnm  to 
build  freer  trade  and  closer  cooperation. 
and  then  putting  a  protective  tariiT  on 
the  handling  of  money,  which  is  what  we 
are  doing  in  this  bill. 


ORDER  FOR  ADJOURNMENT  UNTIL 
11   AM    TOMORROW 

Mr.  \L\NSFIELD  Mr.  Presiden',  I 
ask  unanimous  con.sent  chut  when  the 
Senate  adjourns  tonii.;ht.  it  adjourn  to 
meet  at   11   o'clock   tomorrow  mornlns 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Mr. 
Nelson  in  the  chair*.  Without  objec- 
tion, it  is  so  ordered 


COMMITTEE     MEf-HNG     DURING 
SENATE  SESSION  TOMORROW 

Mr.  MANSFIrXD  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  all  commit- 
tees be  authorjied  to  meet  during  the 
.session  of  the  Senate  until  12  ochx^k 
noon  tomorrow. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICPIR  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered 


REAPPORTIONMENT  OF  STATE 
LEGISLATURES 

Mr.  DIRKSEN  Mr.  President,  to- 
morrow every  Member  of  the  Hou.se  and 
of  the  Senate  will  receive  a  letter  reading 
as  follows : 

Ai-GUST  4,  1964 
Re  reapportionment 

Dear  Colleague  The  decision  by  the  Su- 
preme Court  Ia.st  mi  nth  declaring  the  com- 
pf)Sltlon  of  six  State  legl.sla'ures  Invalid  and 
casting  doubt  nn  the  cumpositUm  of  all 
other  Stat*  legislatures  has  resulted  In  a 
number  of  Members  of  bith  Houses  propos- 
ing constitutional  amendments  dealing  with 
the  apportionment  of  State  legislatures 

Bearing  In  mind  the  pDs.sibUlty  that  the 
time  remaining  In  this  session  may  not  af- 


ford an  opportunity  to  complet*  the  care- 
ful study  of  the.se  proposals  which  they  merit 
and  considering  the  fact  that  the  Federal 
courts  have  indicated  an  Intention  to  im- 
mediately apply  this  decision  so  as  to  give 
a  State  as  little  as  15  days  to  comply,  iw  In 
the  case  of  Colorado.  I  will  Introduce  today  a 
bin  to  provide  a  breathing  af>ell  and  adefjuate 
time  for  serious  consideration  of  these 
amendments. 

A  copy  of  this  bin  and  of  my  statement  Is 
enclosed  fur  your  consideration.  It  Is  my 
Intention  to  offer  the  bill  as  an  amendment 
to  appropriate  legislation  at  the  earliest 
opportunlty. 

Slncerely 

E\ERETT  McKl.NLEY  DiRKSEN 

Mr.  President.  I  introduce  the  bill  for 
appropriate  reference  It  is  in  the  nature 
of  an  additional  .section  to  chapter  21, 
title  28.  of  the  United  States  Code,  and 
Is  entitled  Stay  of  Proceedings  for  Re- 
apportionment of  State  Legislative 
Bodie.s  "  I  a.sk  unanimous  consent  that 
the  bill  be  made  a  part  of  my  remarks  at 
this  point  as  well  as  being  referred — very 
properly,  I  think — to  the  Senate  Judici- 
ary Committee. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred, and.  without  objection,  the  bill 
will  be  printed  at  this  point  in  the  Rec- 
ord. 

The  bill  (S.  3069'  to  amend  title  28. 
United  States  Code,  to  provide  for  a 
temporary  stay  of  proceedings  in  any 
action  for  the  reapportionment  of  any 
State  legislative  body,  introduced  by  Mr 
DiRKSEN  ( for  him.self  and  other  Sena- 
tors',  was  received,  read  twice  by  its 
title,  referred  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary,  and  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

Be  If  enartrd  by  t'le  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  (ai 
chapter  21.  title  28,  United  States  Code.  Is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  section: 

"5  461.  Stay  of  proceedings  for  reapportion- 
ment of  State  legislative  b<xlle.«; 

"Upon  application  made  by  or  on  behalf 
of  any  State  or  by  one  or  more  citizens  there- 
of In  any  action  or  proceeding  In  .my  court 
of  the  United  .States,  or  before  any  Justice 
or  Judge  of  the  United  States.  In  which  there 
Is  placed  in  question  t'le  validity  of  the  com- 
position of  either  iKmse  of  the  legislature  of 
that  State  or  the  apportionment  of  the  mem- 
bership thereof,  such  action  or  pnx-eedlng 
shall  be  stiyed  until  the  end  of  the  second 
regular  session  of  the  legislature  of  that 
State  which  begins  after  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  section  ■■ 

ibi  The  chapter  analysis  of  that  chapter 
Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  item 

"461    Stay    of   proceedings    for   reapportion- 
ment of  State  legislative  bodies  " 

Mr  DIRKSEN.  Mr  President.  I 
would  also  like  to  announce  that  Rep- 
resentative MrCuLLocH  will  introduce 
this  same  legislation  in  the  House  t<jday. 

Mr.  President,  on  June  1.5.  19G4.  the 
Supreme  Court  handed  down  a  threaten- 
ing series  of  decisions.  Concentrating 
on  Reynolds  against  Sims  the  Court  .said 
that  unless  the  membership  of  each 
house  of  a  State  legislature  is  .selected  on 
the  basis  of  one  man,  one  vote  the  letris- 
lature  is  unconstitutionally  constituted. 
The  States  involved  were  ordered  to  re- 
apportion immediately 


Consider  the  case  of  Colorado  tk 
people  of  the  State  of  Colorado  h»d  {» 
referendum— and  I  emphasize— .theio^ 
pie  by  referendum  accepted  one  apnor" 
tlonment  plan  and  overwhelmingly^!] 
jected  another.  Yet  the  Court  refusrt 
to  accept  the  plan  approved  by  the  ne^ 
pie.  Under  the  law  laid  down  by  the  Su 
preme  Court,  the  Federal  district  court 
then  ordered  Colorado  to  reapportion 
within  2  weeks.  A  hastily  assembled 
general  assembly  complied,  only  to  have 
the  State  supreme  court  declare  the  new 
reapportionment  act  unconstitutional 
So  one  may  properly  ask.  "Where  are 
they?"  Or.  "Are  they?" 

Another  district  court  has  ordered  New 
York  to  reapportion  and  has,  in  addi- 
tion, completely  disregarded  the  State 
constitutional  provision  providing  for  2- 
year  terms  of  members  and  directed  that 
those  members  elected  this  fall  serve  only 
during  the  session  next  spring.  Then 
there  must  be  another  election  next  fall 
for  members  who  will  serve  only  1  year 
and  the  year  after  that  a  third  electioa 
This  chaos  Is  but  typical  of  the  kind  that 
results  when  the  courts  assume  the  role 
and  function  of  the  legislative  branch  of 
government. 

I  might  add  at  that  point  that  the  day 
before  yesterday  the  court  In  Oklahoma 
held  that  the  primary  election  was  un- 
constitutional, and  that  It  mu.st  be  held 
over  again.  Senators  can  fancy  the  dis- 
may on  the  part  of  the  Oklahoma  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  of  Representatives. 

Tliat  is  going  to  be  the  dish  for  every 
legislature  In  the  land. 

The.se  actions  prompted  many  Mem- 
bers of  the  Hou.se  and  the  Senate  to  In- 
troduce proposed  legislation,  or  to  pro- 
po.se  constitutional  amendments  de- 
signed to  retain  in  the  people  of  the 
Spates  the  power  to  determine  the  com- 
position of  their  State  legislatures. 
Hearings  are  now  being  held  on  some  of 
the.se  measures,  but  obviously  there  Is  not 
sufficient  time  remaining  to  us  In  this 
session  to  complete  action  on  a  consti- 
tutional amendment.  We  cannot  act  In 
ha.ste  on  such  measures.  Con.sequently, 
T  feel  that  we  have  but  one  alternative, 
and  that  is  to  provide  for  a  stay  of  pro- 
ceedings in  all  cases  Involving  the  com- 
ixisltlon  of  State  legislatures  upon  the 
request  of  the  State  or  the  people  of  I 
State.  Only  by  this  action  will  we  be 
able  in  my  judgment  to  give  the  subject 
the  consideration  it  deserves. 

Mr  SMATHERS  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  so  that  I  may  ask  him 
a  question'' 

Mr  DIRKSEN.  I  .should  like  to  add 
one  or  'wo  thoughts,  and  then  I  shall 
vielri  I  introduce  the  measure  on  behalf 
of  myself,  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Ml.ssissippl  '  Mr.  Eastland  1 .  and  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  MLssisslppt 
I  Mr  Sten'NIsI. 

Mr  President,  in  my  judgment,  there 
is  no  time  in  the  present  se.s.slon  to  do 
anything  with  a  constitutional  amend- 
ment. The  only  thing  we  can  do,  if  It  Is 
efTective  by  statute  and  can  get  by  the 
Supreme  Court  is  to  enact  a  provlslOD 
about  as  follows: 

Sec  461  Stay  of  pn^ceedlngs  for  appor- 
tionment of  .State  legislative  bodies.  Upon 
application    made   by   or   on    behalf   of  any 
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.-  nr  bv  one  or  more  persons  thereof  In 
^  .rtlonoT  proceeding  In  any  court  of  the 
;f!tM  States,  or  before  any  Justice  or  judge 
^."^i^nnlted  States,  In  which  there  Is  placed 
°  ,i«!tlon  the  validity  of  the  composition 
'^Sr  house  of  the  legislature  of  that 
,  ,1  or  the  apportionment  of  the  member- 
l,n  theret^f,  such  action  or  proceeding  shall 
tlLved  until  the  end  of  the  second  regular 
!fJlon  of  the  legislature  of  that  State  which 
^ins  after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of 
this  section. 

That  is  the  only  way  in  which  the  sit- 
uaUon  can  be  reached,  and  we  can  pre- 
vciT  the  kind  of  chaos  that  is  otherwise 
bound  to  ensue. 

I  believe  I  am  free  to  say  that  last 
Thursdav  night  I  discussed  the  question 
^th  the"  President  of  the  United  States. 
I  gave  him  a  copy  of  the  bill.  I  said  that 
he  may  not  like  it.  but  I  would  have  no 
choice  except  to  add  it  to  a  bill  that  I 
was  sure  would  reach  the  President's 
desk  before  this  session  was  over.  There 
IS  now  pending  before  the  Senate  the 
interest  equalization  tax  bill  that  the 
Treasury  is  desirous  of  having  enacted, 
and  so  ;s  the  President.  I  can  add  It 
tc  that  bill  I  can  add  it  as  a  title  to 
the  foreign  aid  bill.  That  may  seem  a 
hitle  incon.gruous,  but  beggars  cannot 
be  choosers.  As  the  adjournment  of  this 
session  looms  before  us  within  the  next 
3  weeks,  there  might  be  one  other  choice, 
and  that  would  be  the  social  security 
bill,  which  provides  for  an  across-the- 
board  improvement  in  social  security 
payments.  But  I  shall  have  time  tomor- 
row and  tonight  to  bethink  myself  as  to 
where  the  measure  must  go. 

I  know,  of  cour.se.  that  the  chairman 
of  the  committee  handling  whatever  par- 
ticular bill  is  selected  will  not  be  very 
happy  about  it.  but  we  are  dealing  with 
a  condition,  not  a  theory.  So  I  propose 
that  that  course  be  followed,  in  one  way 
or  anollier.  even  though  it  may  be  some- 
thing of  a  slight,  shall  I  say,  to  my  leg- 
islative perception  in  having  to  do  it, 
because  this  is  a  subject  of  far-reaching 
importance  to  every  State  in  the  Union. 

The  bill  IS  now  before  the  Senate.  Mr. 
President.  I  trust  that  it  will  be  re- 
ferred forthwith  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary.  That  committee  will  meet 
tomorrow  morning,  and  I  apprehend 
that,  even  without  the  benefit  of  wit- 
nesses, we  may  be  able,  as  an  emergency 
matter,  to  have  the  bill  reported  forth- 
with. Then  I  shall  undertake  to  have  it 
taken  off  the  calendar  and,  in  the  form 
of  an  amendment,  offer  it  to  a  bill  on 
which  I  think  it  will  have  the  best 
chance. 

That  procedure  offers  one  other  com- 
fort, and  that  is  that  if  we  were  to  un- 
dertake to  act  by  const itution.>il  amend- 
ment, it  would  mean  that  we  would  have 
to  negotiate  with  the  House  Judiciary 
Committee,  which  has  already  held  many 
hearings. 

It  would  probably  have  to  negotiate  the 
Rules  Committee.  Then  it  would  have  to 
take  Its  chances  on  the  floor  of  the 
Hou.se.  If  there  were  modifications,  it 
would  then  have  to  go  before  a  con- 
ference committee.  There  is  not  that 
much  time  between  now  and  that  blessed 
day  when,  like  schoolchildren,  we  can 
say  "School  is  over.  The  88th  Congress 
has  come  to  an  end." 


If  there  is  to  be  action,  this  is  the 
only  course  one  can  pursue. 

I    now    yield    to    the    Senator    from 
Florida. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.    Mr.  President,  first, 
I  should  like  to  associate  myself  with  the 
remarks  which  have  been  made  by  the 
able  minority  leader  with  respect  to  the 
question  of,  in  effect,  curtailing  the  au- 
thority  of   the   Supreme   Court   of    the 
United  States  in  dealing  with  questions 
that  have  to  do  with  apportionment  of 
legislatures.     As   one   who   had   studied 
law  and  had  practiced  some  law   and 
had  had  some  experience  with  respect 
to    the    Supreme    Court    and    what    I 
thought  it  was  supposed  to  do,  I  was  as 
shocked  as  I  am  sure  every  other  con- 
stitutional lawyer  was  when  the  Supreme 
Court  injected  itself  into  the  field  of  ap- 
portionment  and   ruled  flatly   that   no 
State  could  follow  the  so-called  Federal 
theory  and  have  representatives  in  the 
State  legislature  in  a  proportion  that  was 
not  on  a  "man-for-man"  basis  as  the 
Supreme  Court  has  ruled  must  be  done. 
The  Pounding  Fathers  saw  the  wisdom 
of   protecting   minorities   in   the   small 
States  by  providing  that  each  State  shall 
have  only  two  U.S.  Senators.     If  that 
was  a  sound  principle  for  the  Federal 
Government,   it   seems  to   me   a   State 
could   arrive    at   the    same   conclusion. 
Most  States  did.    My  own  State  of  Flor- 
ida did.    However,  the  Supreme  Court 
has  ruled  that  a  State  can  no  longer 
follow  the  particular  system  which  was 
deemed   to  be   the   best   system   to  be 
adopted  by   the   Founding  Fathers.     I 
cannot   but   believe   that   the   Supreme 
Court  has  erred  again. 

As  the  distinguished  minority  leader 
will  recall,  I  wrote  him  a  letter  when 
I  discovered  that  he  was  going  to  in- 
troduce a  measure  in  the  form  of  a  con- 
stitutional amendment  to  limit  the  au- 
thority of  the  Supreme  Court,  which 
can  be  done  under  the  Constitution,  and 
asked  him  to  associate  me  with  his  ef- 
fort and  that  of  other  Senators  who  ar- 
rived at  the  same  conclusion  about  the 
Supreme  Court  ps  he  did. 

Prior  to  this  time  I  had  wondered  how 
we  were  going  to  accomplish  this  quick- 
ly in  the  foreseeable  future,  knowing  that 
a  constitutional  amendment  takes  a  long 
time  and  sometimes  is  difficult  of  accom- 
plishment. 

So  I  congratulate  the  Senator  from 
Illinois  for  having  come  forth  with  an 
idea  which  seems  to  me  ingenious,  to 
say  the  least,  in  an  effort  to  limit  the 
authority  of  the  Supreme  Court  and  have 
the  States  run  their  own  business,  as 
it  was  intended  that  they  do. 

My  State  of  Florida  reapportioned  its 
legislature  a  year  and  a  half  ago,  under 
order  of  the  Federal  court.  That  ap- 
portionment was  approved  by  the  lower 
court.  Now,  in  the  face  of  the  action  by 
the  U.S.  Supreme  Court,  the  people  of 
Florida  do  not  know  where  they  stand, 
because  the  lower  court  has  ruled  that 
an  apportionment  program,  which  has 
been  approved  by  the  legislature  under 
the  direction  of  the  district  court,  was 
satisfactory;  but,  according  to  the  latest 
doctrine  of  the  Supreme  Court,  it  is  not 
satisfactory.    There  is  great  chaos  and 


confusion  as  to  exactly  what  will  be  done 
when  an  election  is  held. 

In  my  State,  without  exception,  ir- 
respective of  the  political  party  to  which 
people  belong,  they  resent  the  action  of 
the  Supreme  Cotirt  in  this  particular 
field  and  think  it  is  incorrect. 

So  I  congratulate  the  distinguished 
minority  leader  and  wish  him  success.  I 
do  not  imow  to  which  bill  he  intends  to 
attach  this  measure.  I  am  siu-e,  with  his 
vast  experience,  that  he  will  offer  it  to  a 
bill  which  has  the  best  chance  of  pas- 
sage, and  at  the  same  time  be  a  "mother" 
bill  which  will  not  be  too  badly  hurt  by 
having  this  provision  added  to  it. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  thank  the  acting 
majority  leader  for  his  complimentary 
remarks  and  for  his  encouragement. 
This  is  a  matter  that  must  be  done  if  it 
can  be  done.  I  trust  that,  when  at  long 
last  I  offer  this  measure  £is  an  amend- 
ment to  one  of  these  bills — and  I  shall 
pray  tonight  for  wisdom  and  guidance  to 
select  the  right  one— the  Senator  from 
Florida  will  lend  the  battle  his  might 
and  main  and  somehow  topple  the  argu- 
ments as  to  why  it  should  not  be  attached 
to  that  particular  bill.  Our  choices  now 
are  limited.  Since  there  is  no  germane- 
ness rule,  we  must  proceed  in  that 
manner. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, if  the  Senator  will  yield,  has  the 
Senator  studied  the  parliamentary  situa- 
tion which  will  exist  on  the  House  side? 
The  Senator  from  Illinois  is  a  former 
Member  of  the  House.  I  have  not  that 
distinction  and  education.  It  is  my 
understanding  that  when  such  an 
amendment  is  offered,  it  is  subject  to  a 
point  of  order,  which  puts  it  in  the  Rules 
Committee  and  raises  a  number  of  other 
problems. 

I  wonder  if  the  Senator  has  inquired 
as  to  what  the  situation  would  be  if  there 
should  go  to  conference  the  interest 
equalization  bill  or  a  tax  bill  which  had 
a  proposal  attached  to  it  to  suspend  ex- 
ecution of  a  Supreme  Court  decision, 
which  is  not  within  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  of  the 
House.  Has  the  Senator  explored  what 
the  problems  would  be  and  the  difficulties 
that  would  be  encountered? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  do  not  believe  there 
would  be  a  problem.  The  House,  of 
course,  will  not  permit  the  addition  of 
an  amendment  that  is  not  germane  both 
to  a  bill  and  the  section  to  which  it  is 
added  in  the  course  of  general  discussion 
in  the  Committee  of  the  Whole;  but  once 
the  measure  leaves  the  Senate,  no  matter 
what  the  nature  of  the  amendment  or 
how  ungermane  it  may  be,  it  is  no  longer 
subject  to  a  point  of  order  in  conference 
or  by  the  Rules  Committee.  Of  course, 
at  any  time  a  Member  may  object  to  hav- 
ing the  bill  sent  to  conference,  which 
automatically  sends  it  to  the  Rules  Com- 
mittee. Other  than  that,  the  procedure 
offers  no  difficulty. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  As  one  who 
would  like  to  see  the  tax  equalization  bill 
passed  and  who  has  no  interest  in  the 
foreign  aid  bill  one  way  or  the  other, 
even  though  I  have  had  the  pleastire  of 
serving  on  the  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee, I  hope  we  shall  not  find  ourselves 
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at  an  Impasse  over  the  interest  equaliza- 
tion bill.  So  far  as  the  foreign  aid  bill 
Is  concerned,  the  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee can  worry  about  getting  that  bill 
out. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  The  distinguished 
Senator  from  Louisiana  will  recall  that  I 
voted  to  report  the  interest  equEilizatlon 
bill  from  committee,  and  I  Intend  to  sup- 
port it.  I  do  not  do  so  in  a  spirit  of 
malice  or  enmity.  I  do  it  only  because  I 
have  but  few  choices. 

Mr.  LONO  of  Louisiana.  I  hope,  if 
there  is  any  problem  about  having  it 
agreed  to,  the  Senator  from  Illinois  will 
use  the  foreign  aid  bill  rather  than  the 
tax  equalization  bill  as  the  vehicle. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  The  only  choice  Is 
that  we  choose  a  bill  which  must  go  to 
the  President's  desk  for  signature.  That 
is  why  I  alerted  the  President. 

Mr.  LONO  of  Louisiana.  Of  course, 
the  Senator  knows  that  both  measures 
are  supported  by  the  administration. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware  Mr. 
President,  will  the  Senator  yield'' 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.    I  yield 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware  Mr 
President.  I  congratulate  the  Senator 
from  Illinois  for  his  suggestion.  I  sug- 
gest that  the  pending  interest  equaliza- 
tion bill  may  be  tlie  bill  to  which  such  an 
amendment  could  be  attached.  I  know. 
as  the  Senator  from  Illinois  knows,  that 
the  President  sent  a  recommendation  to 
Congress  for  the  enactment  of  the  in- 
terest equalization  proposal  a  year  ago 
last  month.  The  administration  itself 
requested  that  action  be  postponed  until 
some  time  this  year  The  result  has 
been  that  it  is  at  the  adminlstration'.s 
own  request  that  we  are  acting  on  the 
bill  at  this  late  date 

There  is  no  emergency  which  exists 
with  respect  to  it,  even  though  after  we 
enact  It,  Its  provisions  will  be  retro- 
active 1  year.  Therefore,  it  .seems  to  me 
that  the  pending  bill  would  be  an  appro- 
priate Tchlcle  to  which  to  attach  the 
Senator's  bill  in  the  form  of  an  amend- 
ment. It  would  have  to  go  to  the  White 
House  for  signature.  The  President 
would  give  it  consideration.  Further- 
more no  one  would  be  able  to  say  that 
the  Senate  had  rushed  the  bill  through. 
after  we  had  waited  13  months  to  take 
action  on  it.  at  the  request  of  the  Whitp 
House. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN  I  thank  my  friend 
from  Delaware. 


INTEREST   EQUALIZATION   TAX    ON 
CERTAIN  FOREIGN  SECURITIES 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  fH.R.  8000 »  to  amend  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  Impose 
a  tax  on  acquisition  of  certain  foreign 
securities  In  order  to  equalize  costs  of 
longer  term  financing  in  the  I'nited 
States  and  In  markets  abroad,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President.  I  support 
the  bill  now  before  the  Senate,  not  be- 
cause it  Is  the  best  aruswer  to  a  vexing 
problem  but  because  something  must  be 
done  to  Improve  our  balance-of-pay- 
ments  position.  The  bill  appears  to  be 
about  as  much  as  Congress  and  the  ad- 


ministration seem  willing  to  do  at  this 
time  by  way  of  reducing  portfolio  invest- 
ment outflows 

Almost  5  years  ago  I  began  to  make 
determined  efforts  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate  and  in  committee  to  deal  with 
the  problem  of  the  outflow  of  capital,  the 
escape  from  taxation  on  income  earned 
abroad,  and  the  related  export  of  jobs. 

This  has  been  a  long,  hard  fight. 
Sometimes  the  disappointments  have 
been  rather  bitter.  However,  the  bill  be- 
fore the  Senate  today  i.s  the  second  ma- 
jor step  toward  the  correction  of  this 
overall  situation,  which  not  only  posed 
a  serious  threat  to  the  position  of  the 
United  States  in  intenuitional  transac- 
tions, but  which  abo  contained  within  it 
gross  inequities  and  favoritism  In  the 
held  of  taxation. 

It  IS  not  always  an  easy  role  to  pave 
the  way  for  action  to  come.  This  is  a 
controversial  role  for  a  Senator  to  play. 
Yft  this  IS  a  role  which  mu.st  be  played 
by  .someone  in  many  tield^s 

The  current  taxation  of  income  and 
profits  earned  abroad,  which  hius  been 
enacttxi  by  Con^^re.^s,  is  partially  effec- 
tive. It  IS  good  as  far  a.s  it  «oes.  Even 
here,  the  action  taken  falls  far  short  of 
fully  effective  and  fully  equitable  action. 
The  .same  is  true  of  the  pending  bill 
But.  to  achieve  a  step  in  the  ruht  direc- 
tion is  better  than  no  step  at  all,  and 
far  better  than  a  slippaKe  in  the  wrong 
direction.  In  my  opinion,  the  pending 
bill  1.S  a  .strp  m  the  right  direction, 
though  falteriti!^  and  inadequate. 

I  cunt,'ratuUite  the  Johnson  adminis- 
tration— Secrrfary  Dillon  m  particular — 
for  recommendini;  the  bill,  and  I  am  «lad 
It  has  been  pa.^-.srd  by  th.r  Hou.se.  and 
approved  by  the  Sfnate  Cummittee  on 
Fir.ancf 

The  bill  is  desimied  to  regulate,  by  way 
of  imposition  of  an  excise  tax,  the  out- 
flow of  certain  kinds  of  portfolio  invest- 
ment funds. 

As  I  have  said,  the  objective  is  merito- 
rious: indeed,  the  accomplishment  of 
this  objective  is  mandatory  In  the  na- 
tional interest  The  objective  could  be 
acci)mplished  more  surely,  more  directly, 
and  p»Thaps  more  equitably  by  direct 
regulation  by  the  Government  But,  as 
I  have  said,  the  mechanism  provided  In 
the  pending;  bill  seems  to  be  the  best  that 
can  be  obtained  at  the  present  time. 

The  distinguL'^hed  and  able  junior 
Senator  from  Ijouisiana  Mr  IxingI  has 
explained  the  bill  well  He  has  explained 
the  main  thrust  of  the  bill,  and  has  also 
cited  the  chief  exemptions  provided.  I 
invite  the  attention  of  my  colleagues  In 
the  Senate  to  these  exemptions.  I  shall 
later  offer  an  amendment  with  respect 
to  one  of  them 

The  principal  exemptions  from  the 
terms  of  the  proposed  tax  are  as  follows: 

First  New  Canadian  Lssues:  This  ex- 
emption is  a  matter  for  executive  dis- 
cretion. I  doubt  its  advisability,  but 
shall  offer  no  amendment  with  respect 
to  it. 

Second  Certain  types  of  Issues  In  less 
developed  countries  This  exemption  is 
in  line  with  other  governmental  actions, 
and  is  designed  to  encourage  capital  to 
go  where  it  appears  capital  Ls  most 
needed. 


Here 
raised. 


an 


too.  a  serious  question  can  h. 
A  successful  buslnesaoun  ri! 
cently  made  a  Jocular  remark  to  me  u 
follows:  "My  hotel  in  London  U  iJ, 
owned  by  an  underdeveloped  counb™^ 
I  did  not  inquire  into  the  personal  afl^ 
of  this  gentleman.  I  only  cite  thla 7s 
mark  to  illustrate  that  we  may  be  ner 
mitting  vast  loopholes  in  our  tax  law  and 
in  our  governmental  actions,  and  ya* 
areas  of  favoritism  in  our  governmental 
programs,  by  giving,  without  muchquo. 
tion.  preferential  treatment  to  so-called 
underdeveloped  countries. 

What  are  those  countries?  How  many 
are  there?  Where  are  they?  For  what 
purpose  Is  this  exemption  to  be  uaed? 
Here,  too,  serious  questions  can  be  ralaed 
But,  once  again,  I  shall  not  offer 
amendment  to  cure  this  exemption. 

Third.  Direct  investment:  I  should 
point  out  a  grave  defect  in  the  bill  in 
that  a  different  definition  of  direct  In- 
vestment is  used  than  the  one  used  in  the 
1962  Act.  which  provided  for  current  tax- 
ation  of  US.  stockholders  under  certain 
circumstances  when  they  hold  a  "direct 
Investment."  Should  this  act  be  re- 
newed  beyond  1965— as  I  am  sure  will  be 
necessary — this  is  one  among  sevend 
items  that  Congress  will  wish  to  examine. 

Fourth.  Export  financing:  Of  course, 
no  one  wants  to  Interfere  with  legitimate 
export  financing ;  and  this  bill  recognlza 
that  fact.  Questions  may  be  ELsked  later; 
but  I  accept  this  provision  for  the  Ome 
being 

F^ifth.  Commercial  bank  loans:  Thiai! 
an  important  loophole  In  the  bill,  one  in 
which  the  danger  to  the  national  inter- 
est is  clearly  apparent,  and  which  I  shall 
seek  to  close,  although  only  partially. 

There  are  many  other  specific  exemp- 
tions, many  of  which  are  in  the  nature 
of  private  bills  for  the  benefit  of  certain 
companies  whose  operations  do  not  ex- 
actly fit  the  pattern  of  the  bill.  These 
exemptions,  too,  must  be  examined 
closely  if  the  act  is  to  be  extended  beyond 
1965. 

All  these  remarks  are  by  way  of  lllui- 
tration  that  the  pending  bill  is  not  i 
thoroughgoing  treatment  of  the  subject. 
However,  It  does  contain  a  powerful 
thrust,  and  it  more  or  less  ratifies  action 
which  the  administration  has  already 
taken  with  great  beneficial  effect. 

The  commercial  bank  exemption  is 
probably  the  most  damaging  to  the  bal- 
ance of  payment.s.  and  the  least  Jurtl- 
fiable  from  the  standpoint  of  the  national 
welfare,  of  the  five  major  exemptions  to 
which  I  have  alluded. 

It  seems  to  be  a  foregone  conclualot 
that  the  commercial  bank  exemption  will 
be  used  to  some  extent  to  funnel  fundi 
into  foreign  ventures  free  of  the  tax  Im- 
posed by  the  bill,  when,  in  the  ordinary 
course  of  business,  those  funds  would 
have  been  procured  through  public  issues 
and  would  have  been  held  back  because  of 
the  tax. 

Secretary  Dillon  cited.  In  testimony  be- 
fore the  Committee  on  Finance,  one  b- 
stance  involving  $20  million  in  which 
a  bank  loan  was  substituted  for  a  public 
issue  which  would  have  been  subject  to 
the  tax.  Although  Secretary  Dillon  fedi 
that  there  has  been  no  significant  avoid- 
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V,   t«  through  shifting  to  bank       Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con-    Committee  on  Finance  by  the  Treasury 
^^[^baV^sS^^^^  ^^reSarra^tTSl^Sfo^rtSfelsS    "^^^^--^^o^^.^^e^^^ 

?S:SlBzSr^    Eras^rr.^rbr=S%h1     wereorderedtobeprmt^mtheR-coan. 

I  Net  increase  in  U.S.  banking  claims  on  foreigners 


[In 

millions  of  dollars] 

■ 

1060 

1061 

1062 

19C3 

1963' 

1964 

I 

II 

III 

IV 

I 

April  (p) 

May  (pi 

Jitwn" 'Ji'l  ^li"rt  I'.r.n  foreign  currency  claims  » 

Loan.'<,  firo.'i.t:Lii^v-.  .iii.l  other  -loUar  claims 

1.160 
356 

1,261 
172 

451 
'  -63 

1,287 
187 

1.100 

-104 
10 

-114 

580 
138 

18 

-68 

794 

107 

640 
146 

494 

157 
45 

85 

IS 

794 

1.069 

514 

442 

86 

687 

112 

67 

153 

-13 

651 

133 
350 
604 

127 

294 

03 

506 

-39 

674 

—  27 

-177 
90 

177 

-72 

337 

114 
29 

-57 

302 
181 
202 

219 
141 
136 

27 
67 
29 

26 
49 

Short  l«rrii  U'hms     ---    -^-- 

-8 

Mpmoriiri.lnni 

486 

675 

262 

532 

12 

1 
11 

152 

24 

343 

284 

-2 

32 

Total I'i.'i:''"""  J'l"" - 

3 

482 

5 
670 

61 
211 

122 
409 

34 
118 

31 

57 

286 

57 
227 

6 

-8 

2 
30 

Long  lenu 

i;h..rt  tiTTTi              

.Eiduto  wrtai"  claUns  purcliased  from  American  cooperation  to  special  transac 

"frjciudPf  pu-lninpp  stRblllzntlon  fund  holdings. 
I  Miffily  lur  ttre.iuiil  u(  easterners. 

T.RLE  V      \'(  vurrhascs  of  foreign  securities  by  U.S.  ^estd«nte  and 
n^i  chums  ,nbank  credit  extended  to  foreigners,  1960-63  and  1st 


nd  chnnijf 
quarter,  /■'"'  ', 


[In  millions  of  dollars] 


•  Mainly  loans  of  more  than  1  year  maturity. 

Note.— Details  may  not  add  to  totals  because  of  rounding. 

Source:  Treasury  Department. 

Table   2.— Net  purchases  or  sales  of  foreign  securities  by    U.S. 
residents,  1960-63,  and  1st  quarter,  1964 

[M lllions  of  dollars;  purchases  or  sales  ( -)1 


1*3  ... 


IW 


II... 

ILL. 
IV.. 


Total. 


Net  pur- 

cha.^'?  of 

foreign 

securities 


8M 

910 

1,172 


Net 

Increase  In 

long-term 

hank 

claims  > 


153 
133 
127 


Total, 
long  term 


1,017 
1.043 
1.290 


540 

1.^1 
-2 


IM.I. 


1,275 
•  33 


-27 
177 
114 
302 


513 
763 
265 
300 


.VV3 
219 


1,841 
252 


Net 

Increase  In 

short-term 

bank 

credit « 


630 
053 
386 


Total 


-87 
264 

-28 
385 


534 
275 


1.666 
1,9% 
1,685 


426 
1,027 

237 
685 


2, 375 
527 


By  years 

By  quarters 

1960 

1961 

1962 

1963 

1963 

1064 

I 

II 

III 

IV 

I 

New  issues  nf  foreign  se- 
curities purcha-sed  hy 
r.S.  residents.-          

Net  purchases  or  sales  of 
outstanding  foreign  se- 
curities by  I'.S.  residents. 

555 
309 

523 

387 

1,076 
96 

1.260 
6 

481 
59 

518 
68 

183 
-32 

87 
-89 

1132 
1-99 

Total,  U.S.  purcha.ses  or 
sales  of  foreign  securities. 

864 

910 

1,172 

1,275 

640 

586 

151 

-2 

133 

i  M*1k  lo^.sat>d  arceptame  lina.unng;  excludes  collections  and  foreign  currency 

cliims.  vil.itti  lire  nu»liy  for  :ici-ouut  of  I'U.sloiners. 

'  PT*lllT;m:ir>  . 

T.^BLE  H.      .\Vt  chnnars   in  claims  on  foreigners  reported  by   U.S. 
blinks,^  '1960 -6.i,    and    1st    quarter,    1964 


1  Preliminary. 

Source;  Survey  of  Current  Business. 


l.M  illioiLs  of  dollars;  increases  or  decreases  ( 

-)] 

By  years 

By  quarters 

1960 

1 

1961 

1962 

1063 

1063 

1964 

I 

II 

III 

IV 

I 

Sborl-term  cininis: 

( Clk-ctiMiis  iiiid  foreign 
currency    clsjiins 
nminly   for  !iec<iunt 
iifcu.'iti'inersi 
Other     .loll:kn    claims 
;n:iin!\  loans  and  ac- 
cept aiKt'.s) 

356 

639 

172 
953 

-63 
386 

187 
634 

10 
-87 

138 
264 

-68 
-28 

107 
385 

146 

275 

Total,  short  term.   . 
Lon|-t«rni  clulins  >  mainly 
I'lansi, total 

995  ;  1.125 
153  1     133 

324 
127 

721 
t566 

-77 
-27 

402 
177 

-06 
114 

492 
«302 

421 
219 

To'al.  lonp-  and  short- 

tenn  claims 

(Of  which,  claims 

oil  J,illHIll 

1,150 
485 

1,261 
675 

451 
262 

1,287 
632 

-104 
12 

670 
162 

18 
24 

704 
343 

640 
331 

T.\Bt.E  4.— Total  outstanding  short-  and  long-teim  claims  on 
foreigners  reported  by  U.S.  banks 

[In  millions  of  dollars] 


Claims  reported  as  of— 


Total, 
short  term  ■ 


Long  term 


Dec.  31,  1959-. 
Dec.  31,  196f).. 
Dec.  31,  1961.. 
Dec.  31,  1962.. 
Mar.  31,  1963. 
June  30,  1963. 
Sept.  30,  1963. 
Dec.  31,  1963. 
Mar.  31,  1964. 
Apr.  30,  1964. 


2.  599. 0 

3.  ,'i94.  2 
>  4.  777.  3 

5. 100.  9 
5, 023. 9 
6,  430.  9 
5.  334.  8 

5.  826.  7 

6.  247. 0 
6, 377. 3 


1,  545. 1 
1, 698. 4 

«  2. 033. 8 
Z160.4 
2. 133. 0 

«  2. 396.  5 

2,  510.  3 
•  3, 005. 1 

3,  224.  2 
3,  251.  2 


Total  I 


4. 144. 1 
5.  292.  6 
>«  6.811.1 
7,  261. 2 
7, 156. 8 

*  7,  827. 4 
7, 845. 1 

•  8,831.8 
9,  471.  2 
9,  628.  6 


Of  which, 

claims  on 

Japan 


330.6 

825.0 

»  1,  551. 7 

1. 814. 2 
1,827.1 
1,982.7 
2,008.6 

•  2,392.0 

2. 676. 3 
2,675.2 


'  Includes  claims  for  account  of  banks'  customers  as  well  as  loans,  acceptances,  and 
other  claims  for  banks'  own  account.  ,,      ..    j ii*.  f„  n,-  KanVa  hv  n 

'  Eiclu<le,s  sile.s  of  aUmt  150,000,000  of  outstanding  trade  credits  to  the  banks  by  a 
r  S  a)r(KTiitioii. 

NoTE.-Oetalls  may  not  add  to  totals  because  of  rounding. 

Souroe:  Department  of  Commerce  and  Treasury  Department. 


Included  In  this  amount  are  claims  of  $46,400,000  on  Japan. 
Source:  Treasury  Department. 
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Mr.  OORE  Mr  President,  these 
tables  show  nothing:  particularly  dra- 
matic so  far  as  total  claims  are  concerned. 
But  In  the  area  of  lon^-term  claims,  the 
Increase  of  $566  million  in  1963  and  the 
further  Increase  of  $J72  million  during 
the  first  5  months  of  1964  indicate  tiie 
possibility  that  somethini?  unusual  Is 
occurring.  Some  of  this  sharp  Increase 
is  undoubtedly  related  to  Increased  ex- 
ports. The  Increase  began  In  the  second 
quarter  of  1963.  just  piiir  to  the  effec- 
tive date  of  the  bill. 

The  bill,  as  It  came  over  from  the 
House,  contains  provi.sinns  for  reportint? 
by  banks.  This  fact.  It  seems  to  me.  is  a 
tacit  recognition  that  the  commercial- 
bank  loophole  is  subject  tf)  abu.se  The 
reports  should  reveal  whether  any  ex- 
tensive increa.se  in  bank  activity  is 
occurring  in  areas  where  the  tax  should 
apply.  But  should  the.se  reports  reveal  a 
lack  of  cooperation  on  the  part  of  cer- 
tain banks,  there  Is  little  the  Trea-sury 
could  do. 

My  pmendment  would  permit  the 
Treasury,  with  the  approval  of  tlie  Presi- 
dent, to  act  effernvelv  Mv  amendment 
would  give  the  President  authority  u^  do 
somethinsr  about  any  improt-)er  or  un- 
toward situatinn  that  mi«ht  arise  under 
the  commercial-bank  exemption  While 
I  would  not  want  to  sucgest  that  tliis 
amendment,  if  adopted,  would  act  a.s  a 
club — it  should  not  be  thoucht  of  In  those 
terms — I  sugr^est  'hat  l*^  would  be  easier 
for  the  Treasury  to  persuade  the  banks 
to  keep  within  proper  bounds  and  not  to 
expand  loans  to  cover  transactions  which 
ought  to  come  within  the  scop<>  of  the 
tax,  if  this  amendm^^n'  should  become 
law.  Standby  authority  is  a  principle. 
and  a  provision,  which  has  frequently 
been  used  to  great  effect. 

The  amendment  which  I  shall  call  up 
tomorrow  Is  quite  s-mple.  Should  the 
President  decide  that  bank  loans  to  for- 
eigners are  bein?  mad'>  In  such  a  manrvr 
as  to  impair  the  effectiveness  of  the  in- 
terest equalization  tax  by.  directly  or 
Indirectly,  replacing  thf^  k.nds  of  finaiic- 
Ing  now  subject  to  the  tax.  the  President 
would  be  authorized  by  Executive  order 
to  provide  that: 

First.  TTie  exclasion  provided  in  the 
present  bill  for  commercial  bank  loans 
made  in  the  ordinary  cour.se  of  business 
would  be  in'^ffective  during  the  period 
specified  In  the  Executive  order 

Second.  Loans  by  commercial  banks  to 
foreigners  with  a  period  remaining  to 
maturity  of  1  year  or  more  would  be 
subject  to  the  tax.  With  respect  to 
loans  with  maturities  of  3  year  or  more, 
the  rates  contairu>d  in  the  present  bill 
would  be  applicable  L<:)ans  with  a  ma- 
turity of  1  year  or  more  and  le.ss  than 
3  years  would  be  subiect  io  tax  at  the 
rates  specified  in  the  amendment  Al- 
though the  present  b:Il  only  t.ax'\s  loans 
to  foreigners  with  a  maturitv  of  3  years 
or  more.  It  Is  e.s.sent:al  to  tax  bank  ioans 
with  a  maturity  of  1  year  or  more  becau.^e 
of  the  flexibility  and  ea.se  of  renf^wal  of 
such  loans.  If  a  3-year  period  were 
established  for  bank  loans,  it  would  be 
a  relatively  simple  matter  for  banks  to 
set  the  maturities  of  their  loans  at  34  or 
35  months. 


Ttiird  The  tax  would  not  apply  to  the 
acquisition  by  commercial  banks  of  ob- 
ligations arlsimr  out  of  the  sale  of  per- 
sonal property  or  services  if  at  least  85 
percent  of  the  loan  is  attributable  to  the 
export  of  US.  goods  and  services,  the 
extension  of  credit  is  rea.sor.ably  neces- 
sary to  accomplish  the  export,  and  the 
terms  of  the  obli;,'at:on  are  not  unrea.^on- 
able  in  light  of  credit  practices  In  the  ex- 
porter's business.  This  provision  rec- 
ognizes the  important  role  of  banks  in 
financing,'  U.S.  exports,  and  extends  to 
banks  and  exclusion  similar  to  the  one 
that  IS  available  in  the  present  bill  to 
L'  S  exporters. 

Fourth  Commercial  banks  would  be 
permitted  to  make  loans  in  foreitin  cur- 
rency throut{h  branches  located  outside 
the  United  States  to  the  extent  of 
110  percent  of  the  foreign  currency  de- 
posits of  such  branches  This  provision 
recotrnizes  that  foreign  branches  of  ccm- 
mercial  banks  are  enua^'*>d  in  borrowing 
and  lendmtc  funds  in  foreign  currency, 
which,  in  general,  does  not  have  a  harm- 
ful effect  on  the  balance  of  payments 

Fifth  In  order  to  prevent  avoidance 
of  the  tax  on  commercial  bank  loans,  the 
exemption  for  prior  .American  ownt-r'-hip 
Would  not  be  available  to  commercial 
banks  with  respect  to  oblications  having 
a  period  remaining  to  maturity  of  1  year 
or  more  and  loss  than  3  years.  This  Is 
neces.-arv-  to  prevent  domestic  intermedi- 
aries from  belnu'  established  to  aequiie 
oblit,'a'ions  with  maturities  of  between 
1  and  3  vears  from  foreigners  tax  free- 
since  the  present  3-year  exemption 
would  be  maintained  for  other  than  com- 
mercial banks — and  then  transferriniT 
the  obligations  tax  free  to  banks  under 
the  exemption  for  prior  American  owner- 
ship. 

Sixth  The  Executive  order  and  reg- 
ulations prescribed  by  the  Secretary  or 
his  deleeiate  may  specify  the  manner  in 
which  this  standby  authority  i.s  to  be 
effectuated. 

Mr  President.  I  .submit  an  amendment 
to  HR  8000  nnd  a.sk  that  it  b"  printed 
and  lie  on  the  desk.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  amendment  be  printed 
at  this  poinr  in  the  Rrcopn 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
amendment  will  be  recpjved  and  printed 
and  will  lie  on  the  table:  and.  without 
obieetion.  It  will  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord. 

Th.e  amendment  'No.  1176 >  Is  as  fol- 
lows : 

On  pM^c  94.  In  the  matter  followlni?  line  19. 
strike  out  the  closing  quotation  marks,  and 
.after  such  matter  Insert  the  following- 
"Subchapter   B — Acqul.sltlon   of   Commercial 

Banks 
"Sec.  4931    Commercial  bank  loans. 
"Sec   49.31.  C-^MMi^riAL  Bank  I.oa.vs 

"(a)  Standby  .\rTHORrrT — The  provisions 
nf  this  section  shall  apply  only  If  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States — 

"III  determines  that  the  acquisition  of 
debt  obligations  of  foreign  obligors  by  com- 
mercial banks  In  m.^klng  lonns  in  the  ordinary 
course  of  the  commercial  banking  business 
hrts  materially  Impaired  the  efTectlvenesji  of 
the  tax  Imposed  by  section  4911.  bei-au.se 
such  acquisitions  have,  directly  or  Indirectly. 
replaced  acquisitions  by  US.  persona,  other 
than  commercial  banks,  of  debt  obligations 


of  foreign  obligors  which  are  subiect 

ta.x  imposed  by  such  secthjn.  and  "  **>« 

•■(21    specifies  by  Executive  order  th«  .. 
provisions  of  this  section  shall  aDDliTt 
qulsltlons  by  commercial  banks  of  /.m  **" 
llRatlons  of  foreign  obligors  dunnif  th»  *" 
rlcxl,    and    to    the    extent,   sneclfiprt   i-     ^ 
Executive  order  ^  °   '°  ««h 

"(b)    EteBT  Obligations  With  MATrurr 
3  Years  or  More      DurlnR  any  perlodim^ 
Ifted  In  an  Executive  order  l.s.sxied  under 


section    (a) 


«ub- 


and   to   the   ext<^nt  speclfledT. 
.such  order,  sections   49l4ibi(2MAi    4011,, 
1 11,  A)  (111.    and    4915(c)(2)(A)    skmt 
apply.  "* 

"(c)  Deht  Obligations  Wrm  Matt™ 
Prom  1  to  3  Years  — I>urtn(?  any  perlocira^i' 
Itled  In  an  Executive  order  l.s.sued  under  ^ 
section  (ai,  and  U)  the  extent  speclOedt 
such  order,  there  Is  hereby  Imposed  on  esfJ 
acquisition  by  a  US  person  i  as  defined '« 
section  4920(a)(4))  which  Is  a  commerciL 
bank  of  a  debt  obligation  of  a  foreijtn  oblim^ 
(If  such  obllRatlon  has  a  period  remain^ 
to  m.tturlty  of  1  ypjix  or  more  and  les«  thw 
3  yeiu-s  1  .  a  Uix  equal  to  a  percentage  of  Uk 
actual  value  ..f  the  debt  obllKntlon  meajuiwl 
by  the  period  remalnliiR  to  it.s  maturity  a-ti 
determined  In  accordance  with  the  followlnj 
t.^ble  ^ 

Period  remaining   to   maturity  and  toi  oj  . 
percentage  0/  actual  value 

At    least    1    year,    but    less    than    11, 

years .     ^  ^ 

At    lea.st    l'^    vears,    but    less   than   U, 

years j  j^ 

At  least   I'-i    years,  but  less  than  l\ 

years j  ^ 

At    least    1'4    years,  but  less  than  2% 

years . 155 

.M    least  2V4    years,   but  less  than  2\ 

years 23c 

A-    least    2%    years,    but    less    than  3 

years 3  75 

For  purposes  of  this  title,  the  tax  lmpo<«: 
under  this  subsection  .shall  be  treated  u  i 
tax  imposed  under  section  4911.  except  th»t 
for  such  purpo.ses.  the  provisions  of  sectton 
4918  shall  not  apply. 

"id)      EXCLTTSIONS  — 

"(1)  Export  loans — The  provlslOM  ct 
sub.sectlon  ib).  and  the  tax  Imposed  under 
subsection  (c),  shall  not  apply  with  respec 
to  the  acquisition  by  a  commercial  bank  c' 
a  debt  obligation  arising  out  of  'he  sale  (tf 
personal  property  or  services  ivr  both)  If- 

"i.\l  not  less  than  85  percent  of  the 
amount  of  the  loan  Is  attributable  to  the 
sale  of  property  manufactured  produced. 
grown,  extracted,  created,  or  developed  Ir 
the  United  Ht.ites  or  to  the  perfoninnc*  0.' 
services  by  United  States  persons,  or  to  both 
and 

•'(B»  the  extension  of  credit  and  tbe  in- 
quisition of  the  debt  obligation  related 
theret(i  are  rea.sonably  neces.sary  to  accom- 
plish the  sale  of  property  or  .servlce.s  out  ol 
which  the  debt  obligation  arl.ses,  and  the 
terms  of  the  debt  obligation  are  not  unret- 
sonable  In  light  of  credit  practices  In  the 
business  in  which  the  United  States  pertor 
selling  such  property  or  services  Is  engaged 

"(2)  Foreign  ci'rrk.ncy  loans  by  foreio 
BRANCHES — The  provisions  f,f  subsection  (bi 
and  the  tax  Imposed  utider  .subsectl'^n  ic 
shall  not  apply  tfi  the  acqul.' Itloii  by  a  com- 
mercial bank  of  a  debt  obligation  of  a  foreip 
obligor  payable  In  the  currency  of  a  foreip 
country  If,  under  regulations  prescribed  ht 
the  Secretary  or  his  delegate — 

"(  Ai  such  bank  establishes  and  malntaloi. 
for  each  of  lt,s  br. inches  located  outside  the 
United  States,  a  fund  of  assess  with  respect 
to  dep>oslts  payable  In  foreign  currency  to 
customers  (other  than  banks)  of  Kti 
branch,   and 

"(B)  such  debt  obligation  Is  de-slgnatsd, 
to  the  extent  permitted  by  this  paragraph. 


^  nt  A  fund  of  assets  described  in  sub- 
•""^.nh  (A)  (but  only  after  debt  obllga- 
'*^nf  foreign  obligors  payable  In  foreign 
'^'^ncv  having  a  period  remaining  t« 
*^"^H?v  of  less  than  one  year  held  by  such 
^hBve  been  designated  as  part  of  such  a 

^.ht  obligation  may  be  designated  as  part 

.fund  of  assets  described  In  subparagraph 

»    onlv  to   the   extent    that.   Immediately 

t'rsuch  designation,  the  adjusted  basis  of 

„  the  assets  held  In  such  fund  does  not 

reed  no  percent  of  the  deposits  payable  In 

"re^n  currency   to  customers    (other  than 

i^^')  of  the  branch  with  respect  to  which 

crh  fund  Is  maintained 

•lei  REGULATIONS.— The  Secretary  or  his 
delegate  .shall  prescribe  such  regulations  (not 
mcmislMent  with  the  provisions  of  this  sec- 
•nn  'r  of  an  ELxei  utlve  order  Issued  xuider 
gubsectlon  1  a  I  I  as  may  be  necessary  to  car- 
-T  out  tiiP  provisions  of  this  section." 

On  page  2.  Immediately  after  line  8.  Insert 
the  following: 

StTBCHAPTLB  A  .Acquisitions  of  foreign  stock 
and  debt  obligations. 

SrBCHAPTER  B  Acquisitions  by  commercial 
banks. 

STBCHAPrrR  .A- -Acquisitions  of  Foreign 
Stock  and  Debt  Obliga- 
tions 

M:  GORF.  Mr.  President,  this 
amendment  vill  be  called  up  tomorrow, 
when  HR.  8000  is  under  further  con- 
sideration. 

Mr.  SMATIIIRS  Mr.  President.  I 
rj*  in  support  of  the  interest  equaliza- 
uon  tax  mea.sure  pending  before  the 
Senate  today,  which  places  a  temporai-y 
ta.x  impo.'^ed  on  acquisitions  by  Ameri- 
cans of  forei','n  .securities  regardless  of 
where  the  acquisition  occurs. 

The  tax  applies  to  foreign  stock  and 
debt  obllsations  both  new  and  outstand- 
ing acquired  from  foreigners.  It  does 
not  apply  tn  purchases  of  foreign  secu- 
rities by  Americans  from  other  Ameri- 
cans 

Secretary  after  Secretary'  of  the  Treas- 
ury have  tried  to  resolve  the  balance-of- 
payments  problem  but  to  no  avail.  Sec- 
.'•etarj-  Douelas  Dillon,  after  considerable 
thought  and  study  originated  what  is 
now  the  I'ending  proposal.  Although 
the  bill  has  not  yet  been  enacted,  it  al- 
ready has  had  a  very  beneficial  effect  on 
our  balance'of  payments  and  gold  supply. 

Let  me  pay  brief  tribute  to  Secretary 
Ddlon  who  has  aualn  proved  himself  an 
unselfish,  dedicated  man.  one  who  has 
earned  the  respect  and  admiration  of  all 
of  us.  Democrats  and  Republicans  alike. 
His  knowledt:e  of  fiscal  and  monetary 
policies  and  his  unselfish  devotion  to 
duty  have,  without  question,  contributed 
Immeasurably  toward  leading  this  Na- 
tion down  a  sound  economic  path  that 
in  ercat  measure  accounts  for  the  un- 
precedented prosperity  we  are  enjoying 
today.  In  my  humble  opinion,  this  Na- 
tion owes  to  Douglas  Dillon  an  everlast- 
ing debt  of  t,'ratitude. 

The  pending  measure  provides  that 
the  rate  of  tax  in  a  case  of  foreign  debt 
obligations  is  graduated  from  2.75  per- 
cent for  oblitiatlons  maturing  in  3  years 
to  15  percent  for  those  maturing  in  28*72 
years  or  more.  The  schedule  of  rates  is 
determined  so  as  to  increase  by  roughly 
1  percent  the  cost  of  borrowing  to  the 
foreigner.     In  the  case  of  foreign  stocks. 
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the  rate  of  tax  is  15  percent,  the  same  as 
for  bonds  of  the  longest  maturity. 

Though  our  balance-of -payments  sit- 
uation is  serious,  it  is  now  much  stronger 
than  it  was  a  year  ago  before  the  interest 
equalization  tax  was  first  proposed. 

After  the  announcement  last  July  of 
an  Intensified  program  to  remove  the 
deficit  and  halt  gold  losses,  our  position 
has  swiftly  improved. 

Confidence  in  the  dollar  is  high — and 
for  good  reason.  Our  gold  losses  aver- 
aged $1.7  billion  annually  from  1958  to 
1960.  They  were  halved  during  1961-62, 
lessened  further  in  1963,  and  have  ac- 
tually shown  a  slight  increase  so  far  this 
year. 

However,  some  of  the  improvement  in 
our  balance  of  payments  and  gold  sit- 
uation is  due  to  temporary  factors.  Be- 
cause of  this,  we  cannot  safely  relax  our 
efforts.  We  demonstrated  determination 
to  take  the  measures  required  to  further 
strengthen  our  balance  of  payments  last 
July  when  the  interest  equalization  tax 
was  first  proposed.  We  demonstrated  it 
again  this  March  when  H.R.  8000,  the 
interest  equalization  tax  passed  the 
House  of  Representatives  by  a  resound- 
ing majority.  Our  determination  to  stop 
our  gold  losses  and  improve  our  balance 
of  payments,  must  now  be  demonstrated 
again  by  passing  this  bill. 

Because  our  position  has  improved, 
some  have  questioned  whether  this  pro- 
posed legislation  is  now  still  needed. 
Others  have  suggested  alternatives  to  it. 
However.  I  believe  that  a  careful  exam- 
ination of  the  facts  shows  beyond  doubt 
that  the  need  for  this  legislation  has  not 
been  reduced  at  all. 

The  truth  is,  we  still  have  a  serious 
balance-of -payments  problem.  It  is,  to 
be  sure,  a  problem  on  the  way  to  solu- 
tion.   But  it  is  not  yet  solved. 

We  could  easily  and  quickly  slide  back 
into  the  perils  of  large  deficits  and 
mounting  losses  of  gold,  if  we  fail  to 
enact  this  proposed  legislation,  and  con- 
tinue sound  fiscal  policies  calculated  to 
reduce  oversea  expenditures,  and  in- 
crease our  exports  and  return  us  to  the 
day  of  balanced  budgets. 

The  proposed  tax  on  foreign  securities 
remains  a  key  element  in  our  overall 
balance-of -payments  program,  vital  to 
the  success  of  all  our  efforts  in  this  area. 
To  finally  close  the  gap,  to  reach  the 
goal  of  payments  balance,  we  must  be 
protected  against  a  repetition  of  massive 
foreign  borrowing  in  our  efficient  and 
low-cost  capital  markets.  In  the  first 
half  of  1963,  our  purchases  of  new  issues 
of  foreign  securities  were  running  at  the 
staggering  annual  rate  of  almost  $2  bil- 
lion. This  was  almost  double  the  already 
high  1962  total,  and  over  three  times  the 
outfiow  during  1961. 

Any  renewal  of  foreign  borrowing  in 
this  country  on  the  prodigious  scale  of 
late  1962  and  early  1963  could  swiftly 
plunge  us  back  into  grave  difflculties.  We 
must  not  allow  that  to  happen. 

Failure  to  enact  this  tax,  or  equivoca- 
tion over  some  unworkable  alternative, 
could  very  easily  lead  straight  away  to 
heavy  foreign  borrowing  and  a  renewed 
outpouring  of  capital. 


Considerable  publicity  has  been  given 
to  our  favorable  balance-of-payments 
results  in  the  first  quarter  of  this  year. 

The  figures  indeed  were  much  better 
than  most  of  us  had  expected. 

In  the  first  quarter,  our  seasonally  ad- 
justed deficit  on  regular  transactions — 
ignoring  such  special  receipts  as  advance 
debt  payments  by  foreign  countries  and 
advance  payments  on  our  military  ex- 
ports— was  only  approximately  $180  mil- 
lion, some  $725  million  at  an  annual  rate. 

This  contrasts  sharply  with  the  first- 
quarter  deficit  in  1963  on  the  same  basis 
of  $1,180  miUion,  an  annual  rate  of 
nearly  $5  billion. 

The  very  favorable  showing  in  the  first 
quarter,  unfortunately,  is  a  somewhat 
misleading  measure  of  the  improvement 
that  has  been  achieved.  It  could  not  be 
sustained  during  the  second  quarter,  or 
for  the  rest  of  the  year.  We  have  made 
progress,  but  we  also  have  a  long  way  to 

so- 
Some  short-term   capital  flows  have 

increased,  as  they  typically  do  in  the 
wake  of  an  increase  in  our  exports.  Ad- 
ditionally, there  was  a  purely  temporary 
phenomenon  as  some  short-term  capi- 
tal flowed  our  way  in  March  and  then 
back  out  in  April.  Meanwhile,  the  pros- 
pect of  the  Congress  adopting  the  inter- 
est equalization  tax  proposal  itself  has 
held  the  outflow  of  long-term  portfolio 
capital  to  tolerable  levels. 

Although  the  balance-of-payments  in- 
formation for  the  full  first  half  of  the 
year  is  still  incomplete,  it  is  becoming 
clear  that  the  deficit  will  be  larger  in 
the  second  quarter  than  it  was  in  the 
first. 

A  prominent  influence  affecting  the 
quarterly  balance  was  a  short-term  cap- 
ital inflow  of  about  a  quarter  billion  in 
March,  and  an  outflow  of  roughly  the 
same  magnitude  in  April.  By  itself,  this 
meant  a  net  difference  of  a  half  billion 
between  the  quarters— $2  billion  at  an 
annual  rate.  Reversible  movements  of 
this  sort  can  cause  quarterly  balance-of- 
payments  figures  to  jump  around  a  lot — 
even  though  no  net  lasting  change  has 
taken  place  in  the  annual  balance. 

Overall,  the  deficit  on  regular  trans- 
actions for  the  first  half  was  running 
at  a  rate  of  around  $2  billion  a  year  or 
a  little  less,  and  chances  are  good  that 
we  can  maintain  that  for  the  entire  year. 
That  would  be  the  smallest  deficit  in  our 
balance  of  payments  since  1957. 

Our  accounts  are  now  swinging  in  the 
right  direction — but  it  will  take  time  to 
complete  the  swing.  Meanwhile,  we  can- 
not relax  our  efforts  when  our  payments 
are  still  so  far  out  of  balance.  We  have 
needed  the  payments  gains  which  this 
proposed  tax  has  already  achieved.  We 
will  need  them  in  the  remainder  of  this 
year.  And  we  will  need  them  next  year 
as  well. 

Under  the  terms  of  this  proposed  legis- 
lation, the  effective  date  of  the  proposed 
tax  would  in  general  be  July  19,  1963. 
the  day  after  President  Kennedy's  special 
message  on  the  balance  of  payments. 
Because  of  that  effective  date,  our  capital 
markets  have  already  adjusted  to  the 
proposed  tax.  Moreover,  its  ability  to 
moderate  the  outfiow  of  capital  is  clearly 
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revealed  In  the  balance-of-payments  fig- 
ures before  and  after  mid- 1963. 

Prom  the  point  of  view  of  our  balance 
of  pasrments.  It  waa  essential  that  there 
be  no  protracted  period  between  the 
announcement  of  the  tax  and  Its  effec- 
tive date.  Had  there  been  such  a  period. 
foreign  borrowers  would  have  rushed 
Into  our  markets  to  beat  the  deadline. 

E^nonnoua  pressures  would  have  been 
exerted  upon  our  payments  position. 
Consequently.  It  was  announced  at  the 
time  the  tax  was  proposed,  that  the  effec- 
tive date  would.  In  general,  be  July  19. 
1963. 

Any  change  now  In  the  July  1963  effec- 
tive date  would  have  extremely  perverse 
and  Inequitable  effects  Market  trading 
has  been  conducted  for  a  full  year  on 
the  expectation  of  the  tax  having  been 
effective  from  Its  date  of  announcement. 
The  vast  majority  of  market  participants 
have  calculated  on  that  basis,  made  their 
lending  and  borrowing  plans,  and  ad- 
justed their  security  portfolios  accord- 
ingly. For  these  reasons  the  effective 
date  should  not  be  changed 

No  one  claims  that  the  balance-of-pay- 
ments gains  from  this  legislation  can  be 
measured  exactly,  or  predicted  with  com- 
plete assurance.  However,  recent  expe- 
rience verifies  the  reasonableness  of  the 
original  Treasury  estimate  that  imposi- 
tion of  the  tax  would  result  in  an  overall 
reduction  in  the  next  purchase  of  foreign 
securities  of  $1*'4  to  $14  billion  a  year. 

Actually,  there  has  been  a  $1.7  billion 
reduction  in  the  .seasonally  adjusted  an- 
nual rate  of  outflow  into  foreign  secu- 
rities during  the  three  quarters  following 
this  legislative  proposal,  compared  with 
the  three  quarters  preceding  it.  Our 
balance-of-payments  situation  demands 
that  savings  of  that  magnitude  continue 

We  have  not  yet  reached  the  point 
where  we  can  safely  forego  the  shieldmg 
effect  of  the  Interest  equalization  tax. 

There  are  some  who,  agreeing  with  the 
Importance  of  achieving  a  transitional 
reduction  in  capital  outflows  and  the 
necessity  of  taking  resolute  action,  would 
prefer  to  try  to  substitute  the  decisions 
of  a  capital  issues  committee  for  the  op- 
eration of  the  proposed  tax 

Any  such  plan  would  encounter  seri- 
ous problems.  If  it  sought  to  depend 
upon  voluntary  compliance,  it  would 
probably  soon  become  totally  ineffective. 
In  some  foreign  countries— Switzerland 
for  example — the  number  of  investment 
houses  is  small.  In  this  country-,  the 
number  of  firms  Is  much  larcer  As 
soon  as  one,  or  a  few  firms  here  are 
thought  not  to  be  conforming  to  the 
spirit  of  the  program,  intolerable  com- 
petitive pressures  would  build  up 

In  the  absence  of  any  clear-cut  cri- 
teria for  the  approval  or  disapproval  of 
individual  foreign  capital  issue  applica- 
tions, such  situations  would  surely  arise 
Furthermore,  there  would  be  no  legal 
sanctions  to  apply  against  nonconform- 
ance. 

There  are  no  clear-cut  criteria  by 
which  a  capital  issues  committee  might 
be  guided.  An  obvious  one — whether  or 
not  the  proceeds  are  to  be  used  to  finance 
U.S.  exports — would  not  exempt  more 
than  a  handful  of  issues 

A  capital  issues  committee  would  not 
be  able  to  escape  the  burden  of  rejecting 


a  large  proportion  of  the  borrowing  ap- 
plications from  other  mdustnal  coun- 
tries. 

Many  of  these  potential  borrowers 
would  have  their  own  government's 
.sanction  for  the  project  in  question. 
Some  of  the  potential  borrowers  would 
be  private  firms  Others  would  be  for- 
eign municipalities  and  government- 
controlled  corporations. 

All  of  the  projects  would  doubtless  be 
represented  as  serving  commendable 
ends,  and  many  would  have  significant 
foreign  policy  overtones.  How  could  a 
private  committee  mu.ster  a  Solomon- 
like wisdom  to  rationally  and  etfectively 
rt'duce  dt-mands  on  our  capital  market 
and  obtain  the  full  cooperation  of  all 
participants? 

Thi.s  simply  would  not  work  The  only 
possible  way  administrative  rationing  of 
private  U.S.  capital  to  fortiKii  borrowers 
would  work — and  then  only  aflt-r  a  fash- 
ion and  at  hik-^h  cost — would  be  for  the 
Government  to  intrude  itself  directly 
into  the  market  decusion-makiiiK  proc- 
ess. Such  action  is  not  proposed  b<^cau.se 
the  alternative  proposal,  the  interest 
equalization  tax.  has  the  overwhelming 
advantage  of  working  through  markets. 
not  substituting  for  them 

The  interest  equali/ation  tax  already 
has  dampened  the  outflow  of  portfolio 
capital  that  throateiud  the  success  of 
our  overall  efforts  to  restore  payments 
equilibrium  and  to  halt  the  gold  dram 
from  this  country.  Failure  to  proceed 
now  with  itii  enactment  would  risk  the 
resumption  of  foreikjn  borrowing  on  a 
scale  our  payments  position  cannot 
safely  tolerate 

This  tax  is  a  key  element  in  a  compre- 
hensive balance-of-payments  proLiram — 
a  program  that  is  working  We  must 
not  undo  the  success  of  this  program  by 
failing  to  retain  this  key  element — the 
interest  equalization  tax 

I  strongly  urtxe  Senators  to  give  whole- 
hearted support  to  this  proposal. 

Mr  GORE  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield'' 

Mr.  SMATHERS      I  yield. 

Mr.  GORE  I  congratulate  the  Sen- 
ator of  his  able  siieech  and  clear  anal- 
ysis of  the  situation.  He  has  pointed 
out  an  unusual  merit  which  the  {xnidlng 
bill  has,  namely,  that  its  effectiveness 
has  already  been  tested.  Altliough  it 
has  not  become  law.  the  Treasury,  by 
suggested  regulation  and  other  action, 
has  been  effectively  using  the  power 
which  the  iH'iiding  bill  would  actually 
vest.     Is  that  not  true? 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  The  Senator  is 
absolutely  correct  To  prove  that  p<3int 
even  further,  I  recall  th;it  during'  the 
hearings  m  the  F'lnance  Committee  the 
Secretiiry  of  the  Trea-surv  pointed  out 
that  there  had  actually  been  a  saving  of 
$1,700  million  merely  on  the  praspect  of 
passing  thLs  tax  It  seemed  so  remark- 
able that  several  of  us  wanted  to  know 
how  It  was  that  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  could  accornph.sh  that  through 
an  administrative  order.  We  did  not  be- 
lieve that  the  mere  prospect  of  it  would 
accomplish  this  .saving  The  Secretary* 
;x)inted  out  that,  not  h.ivlng  the  author- 
ity by  law  to  impose  such  a  tax,  he  had 
not  conceived  that  he  had  the  authority 
to  do  It  administratively,  but   that   the 


prospect  of  the  tax  had  stopped  fon»«. 
coimtries  from  offering  such  securS 
here  in  the  United  States.  ^^* 

Mr.  GORE.  In  fairness  to  the  Seer* 
tary.  it  should  be  said  that  In  mt^^' 
stances  he  obtained  voluntary  com^" 
ance  with  the  purport  of  the  pending  Km 
because  our  national  interest  wu  Si 
volved 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  I  am  sure  the  Sen- 
ator  is  correct. 

Mr.  GORE.  Although  I  would  not 
wish  to  see  this  practice  extended,  never- 
theless the  effectiveness  of  the  ternu  of 
the  pending  bill  has  already  been  deaot- 
.strated  through  the  voluntary  compli- 
ance which  the  administration  has  been 
able  to  secure. 

Mr  SMATHERS.  The  Senator  ij 
absolutely  correct .  I  thank  him  for  thtt 
comment. 

As  the  Senator  indicates  by  his  quej- 
tion,  it  would  be  almost  catastrophic  not 
to  go  ahead  and  enact  the  law  and  put  it 
on  the  books,  which  is.  of  course,  whatwj 
are  now  trying  to  do. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, will  the  Senator  yield' 

Mr  SMATHERS.    I  yield. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  would  like  to  make  reference  to 
one  or  two  arguments  that  have  been 
made  in  opposition  to  this  interot 
equalization  tax,  supplementing  what  I 
said  previously. 

There  has  beta  some  question  about 
the  continuing  need  of  a  tax.  The  arpi- 
ment  has  been  made  that,  inasmuch  u 
there  has  been  a  recent  improvement  In 
the  unfavorable  balance-of-pajrments 
position  of  the  United  States,  particu- 
larly for  the  first  quarter  of  1964.  the 
tax  might  not  be  necessary. 

The  truth  is  that  while  the  first  quar- 
ter of  1964  was  favorable  in  that  the  ratt 
of  our  unfavorable  balance  of  payment* 
decreased  $1,700  million,  the  figures  far 
the  first  6  months  show  that  the  average 
happens  to  be  nearly  $1.8  billion  for  the 
year.  We  believe  our  deficit  will  be 
approximately  $2  billion  for  this  year 
when  all  the  returns  are  in.  So.  It  is 
unduly  optimistic  to  look  merely  at  the 
first  quarter  of  the  year  and  assume  that 
the  situation  will  be  as  favorable  as  the 
first  quarter's  figures  indicated. 

In  addition,  the  assumption  that  Od 
balance  of  payments  will  be  a  deficit  of 
$2  billion  this  year  assumes  the  passage 
of  this  tax  bill.  As  the  Senator  from 
Florida  (Mr.  SmathersI.  the  Senator 
from  Tenne.ssee  [Mr.  GoreI.  and  I  hare 
pointed  out.  we  believe  that  the  ImpoJil- 
Ing  tax  has  caused  the  outflow  of  Ameri- 
can dollars  to  be  reduced  by  $1,700  mD- 
lion  a  year,  and  that  without  this  tai 
the  unfavorable  balance  for  this  year 
would  be  approximately  $3,700  milllan. 

It  is  further  our  belief — and  this  point 
is  concurred  in  by  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment—that should  the  pending  tax  bill 
fall  to  pass,  there  would  be  an  inunedlite 
worsening  of  our  balance-of-paymeal 
situation,  and  it  could  be  of  very  serioa 
proportions.  It  has  been  suggested  th«t 
we  should  not  pass  this  tax  bill  because 
our  situation  appears  to  have  ImprowJ 
from  what  was  an  extremely  serio* 
deficit  of  $5  billion  a  year  on  an  annual- 
ized basis  previous  to  the  proposal  of  the 
tax      With  regard  to  that  we  can  oolj 
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1,  that  the  reason  that  it  has  im- 
'^^'li  w  drasticaUy  is  primarily  the  an- 
'^'^.ment  that  the  tax  would  be 
°SfS  the  anticipation  that  the 

JlJsure  would  become  law 
me**"'    i,«„iH  fall  t,n  ni 


tion  tax  bill  as  approved  by  the  Hoxise  of 
RepreaentatlTes.  Thla  is  being  studied  care- 
fvOly  by  the  staff  of  the  Secretariat. 

It  Is  my  Impression  that  the  relevant  bodies 
of  the  Organization— I.e..  the  economic  poUcy 
committee,  its  working  party  No.  3.  and  the 


nize  it  as  a  problem  that  faces  all  the 
advanced  and  enlightened  economically 
developed  countries  of  the  world.  For 
some  time  we  were  above  and  beyond  all 
that,  but  over  a  period  of  time  it  tended 
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HHoate   an    immediate    and   serious 
SrSnUig  of  our  balance-of-payments 

*^??Cuy  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  dur- 
.nTthV  debate  raised  the  question  that 
25,e  Arsons  in  Europe  who  trade  with 
^d  elsewhere  might  retaliate  against 
Se  united  States  because  we  are  seeking 
S  reduce  the  capital  outflow  of  Ameri- 
L  dollars  into  these  European  coun- 
jTc  It  should  be  kept  in  mind  that 
i^fdeveloped  countries  and  Canada 
^lild  not  be  adversely  affected  by  the 
"  because  special  arrangements  have 
been  made  to  take  care  of  their  sit- 

^*European  countries  are  united  with 
,hp  United  States  In  a  number  of  ways. 
They  are  united  with  us  both  militarily 
and  econo"^i^^^^y-  It  is  to  their  inter- 
est that  the  United  States  should  avoid 
the  kind  of  economic  disasters  that  can 
occur  when  fi  nation  is  not  solvent  in 
its  international  payments. 

This  Nation,  a  member  of  the  Orga- 
nization for  Economic  Cooperation  and 
Development,  can  discuss  just  this  kind 
of  problem.     When  Britain  or  France 


a  favorable  view  of  the  proposals  as  soon  as 
full    details   were    explained    to    them    last 
autumn.    They  were  generally  agreed  on  the 
the  need  to  secvire  a  reduction  In  the  capital 
outflow  from  the  United  States  without  Im- 
peding the  growth  of  the  domestic  capital. 
We  have  been  very  encouraged  to  see  the 
various  kinds  of   improvement  in  the   US. 
balance  of  payments  since  the  eariy  months 
of  1963.    We  shall  certainly  watch  with  great 
attention  developments  on  the  U.S.  capital 
balance  after  the  bill  Is  enacted  Into  law. 
We  realize  that  the  Initial  effects  which  were 
observed  Immediately  after  the  tax  was  pro- 
posed were  probably  bigger  than  those  likely 
to  be  experienced  after  enactment.    But  we 
are  sure  that  the  bill,  when  enacted,  will 
prove   a   useful   measure,   and   Is    Indeed   a 
major  example  of  the  flexibility  of  policies 
required  to  manage  the  balance-of-payments 
problems  arising  between  our  member  coun- 
tries. 

Yours  sincerely, 

Thorkil  Khistensen. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.    I  yield. 

Mr  GORE.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that,  ex- 
cept for  small  Switzerland,  the  United 
States  is  the  only  nation  in  the  world 


had  with  the  rest  of  the  countries. 

Mr.  GORE.  I  congratulate  the  able 
Senator  for  the  fine  statement  that  he 
has  made,  the  incisive  address  he  has  de- 
livered, the  study  he  has  given  to  the 
problem,  and  the  leadership  he  has  pro- 
vided toward  a  solution. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  thank  the 
Senator. 

SECRETARY  OF  THE  TREASTTRT  DOUGLAS  DILLON 

Mr.  President,  as  HJl.  8000  is  likely  to 
be  the  last  major  piece  of  Treasury  De- 
partment legislation  to  be  considered  by 
this  session  of  the  Senate,  I  should  like 
to  take  this  occasion  to  pay  a  brief  trib- 
ute to  the  outstanding  performance  of 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  Douglas  Dil- 
lon and  his  Department. 

For  the  last  3  V2  years  Secretary  Dillon 
has  been  the  principal  Cabinet  official 
making  and  executing  the  policies  which 
have  led  to  the  unparalleled  strength 
and  growth  of  our  economy.  He  has  had 
the  full  confidence  of  President  Johnson 
and  the  late  President  Kennedy.  His 
performance  has  been  the  performance 
of  a  dedicated  professional.  He  has  not 
grasped  for  the  limelight ;  rather,  he  has 
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with  us.  For  example,  they  may  dis- 
cuss the  fact  that  they  might  not  be 
able  to  pay  as  early  as  they  might  like 
to  on  their  international  obligations  and 
that  they  might  have  to  borrow  money 
from  some  other  nation,  the  Interna- 
tional Monetary  Fund,  or  some  other 
monetary  fund,  or  some  other  source. 

Our  allies  and  friends  have  been  very 
much  concerned  about  the  fact  that  the 
United  States  has  had  a  continuing  un- 
favorable balance  of  payments  of  serious 
proportions,  and  the  unfavorable  bal- 
ance has  Kone  to  the  extent  that  it 
threatens  this  Nation's  gold  supply. 
Therefore,  our  Secretary  of  the  Treasury, 
Mr.  Douglas  Dillon,  and  his  assistants 
discussed  the  question  with  the  repre- 
sentatives of  our  allies  in  the  Organiza- 
tion for  Economic  Cooperation  and  De- 
velopment, and  they  responded  favor- 
ably. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  at  this  point  In  the  Record  a  let- 
ter from  Mr.  Thorkil  Kristensen.  the  Sec- 
retary General  of  the  Organization  of 
Economic  Cooperation  and  Development, 
which  in  effect  approves  this  tax,  recog- 
nizing that  we  have  a  problem  and  that 
we  must  meet  it,  and  that  we,  as  other 
nations,  should  seek  cooperation  and  un- 
derstanding among  our  allies.  Our 
friends  who  have  had  business  with  us 
do  understand  that  we  have  a  problem, 
and  thes  are  pleased  to  see  that  we  have 
undertaken  to  adopt  the  proposed  legis- 
lation to  meet  the  problem. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 

^^°^^°*^-  OECD, 

Paris.  April  IS.  1964. 
Mr  Douglas  DnxoN. 
The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury, 
Washington.  DC. 

Dkar  Mr  Dillon;  I  am  most  grateful  to 
you  for  your  letter  of  March  16.  with  which 
you  enclosed  a  copy  of  the  Interest  equaliia- 


has  regularly  permitted  any  of  its  citi- 
zens or  business  interests  to  invest  any- 
thing anywhere  in  any  amounts  for  any 
purpose  without  regard  to  a  possibly  ad- 
verse effect  upon  the  country? 

Mr  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  cannot  say 
that  every  country,  with  the  exception  of 
Switzerland,  has  that  situation.  But  I 
know  of  no  nations  with  a  developed 
and  sophisticated  economic  system,  in- 
cluding all  the  European  countries,  that 
have  not  had  to  adopt  restrictions  with 
regard  to  how  much  money  their  citizens 
could  take  out  of  the  country  or  how 
much  they  could  invest  in  other  coun- 
tries or  place  some  kind  of  control  on  the 
outflow  of  their  capital.  Even  Switzer- 
land has  a  Capital  Issues  Committee 
which  undertakes  to  review  the  decisions 
of  their  own  citizens  to  take  capital  out 
of  Switzerland  through  investments  in 
foreign  securities. 

Mr  GORE.  So  the  Senator  would  say 
that  in  taking  this  step,  though  small 
and  inadequate,  as  I  hold  it  to  be- 
nevertheless  a  step  in  the  right  direc- 
tion—the United  States  is  certainly  not 
out  of  step  with  all  the  other  countries 
of  the  world? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  No.  As  a 
practical  question,  it  is  necessary  for  us 
to  act  as  a  part  of  the  human  race.  I  am 
sorry  it  is  that  way.  As  I  suggested  in 
my  earUer  remarks,  if  we  could  have 
avoided  a  foreign  aid  program,  if  we 
could  have  avoided  stationing  troops  in 
Europe,  and  if  we  could  have  taken  a 
number  of  other  steps  such  as  placing 
heavier  subsidies  on  our  merchant  ma- 
rine or  placing  heavier  tariffs  on  certain 
items  that  come  into  our  country  or  more 
restrictive  quotas,  we  might  have  found 
ways  of  avoiding  placing  ourselves  in  this 
position. 

But  when  we  face  the  problem  with 
which  we  are  now  confronted,  we  recog- 


the  Nation's  history,  tax  reforms  which 
will  raise  three  times  as  much  revenue 
as  all  previous  reforms  combined,  and 
which  is  already  resulting  in  a  dramatic 
improvement  in  the  Nation's  balance-of- 
payments  situation. 

During  his  stewardship  at  Treasury, 
depreciation  guidelines  for  business  have 
been  modernized— a  job  previous  admin- 
istrations said  was  impossible.  Secre- 
tary Dillon  worked  out  a  new  investment 
credit  to  stimulate  capital  improvements 
by  business. 

The  purpose  of  H.R.  8000  is  to  insure 
that  the  improvement  in  our  balance-of- 
payments  situation  continues.  It  is  the 
latest  carefully  planned  step  in  a  series 
of  measures,  initiated  by  Secretary  Dil- 
lon, which  have  stopped  the  outflow  of 
gold  from  the  United  States.  In  this  field. 
Secretary  Dillon  and  his  Department 
have  turned  in  a  technically  dazzling 
performance  and  the  Nation  is  greatly 
in  his  debt. 

This  Senator  has  long  been  an 
advocate  of  the  lowest  level  of  Interest 
rates  that  could  be  sustained  under  rea- 
sonably stable  fiscal  and  monetary  con- 
ditions. I  would  personally  like  to  see 
drastic  steps  by  the  Executive  and  the 
Congress  to  achieve  a  level  of  interest 
rates  somewhat  in  line  with  the  average 
for  the  Roosevelt  and  Truman  admin- 
istrations. Thus  far,  the  Federal  Re- 
serve Board  has  not  been  willing  to  adopt 
my  view,  and  there  has  been  no  indica- 
tion that  the  late  President  Kennedy 
was  nor  that  President  Lyndon  Johnson 
is  ready  to  fight  for  such  a  result. 

Nevertheless,  the  pressures  have  been 
tremendous,  both  upon  the  President, 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  and  the 
Federal  Reserve  System  to  permit  in- 
terest rates  to  increase  imtil  they  ex- 
ceeded the  figures  that  existed  prior  to 
the  economic  debacle  in  1929. 
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In  view  of  the  problems,  political  as 
well  as  economic,  which  confronted 
Secretary  Dillon.  I  wish  to  commend  him 
for  his  skillful  and  courageoas  kiuidance 
of  a  monetary  policy  which  has  per- 
mitted the  United  States  under  this  ad- 
ministration to  enjoy  the  lowest  long- 
term  Interest  rates  of  any  major  country 
in  the  world.  With  the  pressures  from 
abroad  and  from  the  financial  com- 
munity in  this  country,  this  has  not  been 
a  simple  achievement 

No  man  has  appeared  more  frequently 
before  the  Senate  Finance  Committee  in 
the  last  4  years  than  Secretary  D:l!on 
and  there  is  nu  man— and  I  think  I  can 
speak  for  both  sides  of  the  aisle — in 
whom  we  have  had  more  confidence. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  at 
this  point  an  article  from  the  American 
Banker  of  July  28.  1964.  entitled  'Best 
of  the  Alternatives." 

There  being  no  dbjectMn,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Best  of  ihe  A:.rERNATivi;i> 
.Additional  insight  mtn  the  problem  the 
idrr.lnlstration  ficed  iii  decidlni?  to  ask  for 
•:he  controversial  Interest  equalization  tax 
waa  provided  laat  week  by  Jciseph  \V  B.ur. 
Chairman  of  the  Federal  Depolst  Insur.nce 
Corporation,  in  a  thorough  review  of  the 
various  alternatives  which  the  admlnlstm- 
ti  )n  had  considered  before  making  its  decl- 

ilOU. 

Mr.  Burr  gave  thl.s  KUnips*'  into  the  p.iln- 
fiil  process  of  policymaking  in  an  address 
before  the  Southwes-ern  r.r.id'j.ite  Scho<^il  of 
Banking,  at  Southern   M'-th<xllst  University 

In  June  of  1963  foliowinii?  the  worst  single 
quarter  since  the  balance  'f  payments  be- 
came a  problem,  there  wis  no  question  but 
that  the  administration  had  to  take  stern 
action;  the  only  que-srion  was  what  kind 
And  the  only  certainty  about  the  answer 
was  that  It  would  be  dl.TlruIt  to  come  by. 

Some  f)08slblllt!es  could  be  rejected  out 
of  hand,  for  clear  and  compelling  reasons 
of  national  policy  To  pull  back  tn-wps 
from  their  stations  abroad  or  to  cut  foreign 
aid  would  have  red'icefj  expenditures  sh.irp- 
iy.  Mr.  Barr  acknowledged,  b'.it  such  a  move 
obviously  would  have  undermined  our  In- 
ternational posture  To  try  to  clamp  the  lid 
on  American  tourists  traveling  abroad,  quite 
apart  from  the  encroachment  upon  their 
rights,  simply  would  not  hive  wi  rked  None 
of  these  three  possibilities  was  given  serious 
consideration.  Mr    Barr  said 

Two  other  possibilities  got  more  attention. 
One  was  the  formation  of  a  capital  Issiies 
committee— a  Government  mechanism  to  de- 
cide how  much,  and  what  kind,  of  capital 
could  be  exported  from  the  United  States 
The  Treasury  rejected  this  Idea,  Mr  Barr 
reported.  "Initially  because  we  felt  that  such 
a  committee  would  be  an  extremely  unu.sual 
Intrusion  Into  the  competitive  forces  of  the 
economy  during  peacetime"  .And  further 
"there  was  also  a  strong  feeling  that  deci- 
sions by  thla  committee  would  Involve  Judg- 
ments that  would  do  credit  to  a  Solomon  " 
Another  proposal  was  to  seek  to  get  In- 
terest rates  lifted  across  the  board  to  a  level 
so  high  that  the  American  capital  market 
would  be  priced  out  of  the  reach  of  foreign- 
ers. While  there  are  no  exact  estimates  on 
how  high  rates  would  have  had  to  be  to 
achieve  this  objective.  Mr  Barr  declared 
that  "certainly  an  Increase  m  the  order  of 
1  percent  would  have  been  necessary  " 

But  a  general  Increiuse  in  rates  was  Judged 
likely  to  create  more  problems  than  It  would 
solve.  "If  such  a  step  were  pc^slble  at  all. 
It  would  have  resulted  In  a  drastic  tighten- 
ing of  credit,"  Mr    Barr  stated      "It  would 


ha.e  been  unwise  for  us  to  have  adupteU  at 
this  time  a  highly  restrictive  monetary  policy 
and  thereby  to  have  sliiwed  down  our  do- 
mestic economy  and  growth  to  meet  this  lim- 
ited problem  ' 

.\(ter  clis>arding  all  the  alternatives,  top 
Treu.sury  officials  "came  to  the  conclusion 
that  a  r.ither  novel  approach  was  the  most 
approprl.ite,  ■  Mr  Barr  continued  This  was 
the  "interest  pqualUatlon  tax" — an  excise 
tax  levied  on  American  purchasers  of  foreign 
securities,  graduated  so  that  Its  net  effect  Is 
to  Increase  by  about  1  percent  the  annual 
cost  to  a  foreigner  of  raising  money  In  the 
US.  market 

"The  advantages  of  this  approach.  '  Mr 
Barr  declared,  "are  that  the  tax,  with  limited 
exceptions,  would  apply  broadly  to  all  Amerl- 
c.in  purchases  of  securities  front  foreign 
sellers. 

"It  would  not  Involve  the  discretionary 
instruslon  of  the  Federal  Government  Into 
the  marketplace. 

It  would  not  involve  a  highly  restrictive 
monetary  policy  which  could  throw  out  of 
phase  the  painful  economic  progress  that  the 
Nation  hid  begun  " 

And  furthermore,  he  added,  "it  would 
give  us  additional  time  to  continue  our 
efforts  to  Improve  our  balance  of  payments." 

These  things  the  mere  threat  uf  the  l&x 
has  accomplished  The  great  outflow  of  U  S. 
capital  has  stopped,  although  unfirtxm.itely 
the  other  etTorts  to  imprtive  the  balance  of 
payments  during  the  time  gained  thereby 
have  not  proved  to  be  as  successful  a.s  had 
been  hoped. 

But  the  process  through  which  the  decision 
to  a5k  for  the  tax  was  made  throws  light  on 
the  countervailing  pressures,  and  awkward 
alternatives,  which  confront  the  maker'?  of 
high  policy  Examination  of  that  process 
also  provides  persuasive  evidence  In  support 
of  passage  of  the  b'.ll 
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ADJOURNMENT  T(^    11    AM. 
TOMORROW 

Mr  SMATHKRS  Mr,  President,  m 
accordance  with  the  previous  order.  I 
move  that  the  Senate  adjourn  until  11 
a.m.  tomorrow 

The  motion  was  asreed  to;  and  at  5 
o'clock  and  312  minutes  p  m  >  the  Senate 
adjounit'd,  under  the  previous  order,  un- 
til tomorrow.  Tuesday.  August  4.  1964  at 
11   a.m. 


NOMINA'nONS 

Executive  nominations  received  by  the 
Senate  August  3.  1964: 

POSTM^ST^RS 

The  followlng-named  persons  t»)  be  poet- 
nxa.sters 

CALIFORNIA 

R.'V  S  Harris.  Bellflower,  Calif  ,  In  place  of 
W    M    M.irtin.  transferred 

Creorge  A  Brook.  Redwood  City.  Calif  In 
place  of  R    E    O'Connell.  Jr..  retired. 

Marjory  E  Duckworth  Standlah,  Calif  ,  In 
placj  of  F.  J   Wlnchell.  deceased. 

rLORU)A 

Alt-in  V  Cain  Shallmar.  Fla  ,  In  place  of 
D   F    Fager,  retired 

Leon.ird  F  Stansd  Wellborn,  Fl.i  .  In  place 
of  E   F    Mosley,  retired 

GEORGIA 

R  Cruy  Thomas  Milan.  Ga  .  In  place  of 
W   C   Marchant,  transferred 

Charles  L  Ricks  Soperton.  Ga..  In  place  of 
C  T.  Ware,  removed 

ILLINOIS 

Glenn  .\  Thomp.son.  Denver,  111.  In  place 
of  J   M   Botkln.  retired. 

Harry  O  Miller  Mount  Carmel,  TI  .  In 
place  of  Fay  Moyer.  removed. 


Bernard  E  H:ckev,  (iriswoldviUe  Mu. 
place  of  W    L    .Miller    cle.-,M.sed  '"■"•■  la 

Jame.s  F  Higgliis,  H:nt;h.un,  Ma^  o,  m 
of  G   L   Magner,  retired.  '       P^*** 

MI.NNESOTA 

Matt  J  Pecnrlna  Parkville,  Minn  'n  m 
of  M   L  Snell.  retired  ^  *** 

MI.SSOITRI 

W     P>M.s    Wilson.    Paris     M,,  .    m    pUe,  „, 

John    Ho.*:  ,r,   S.ivannah.   Mo,   in  place  nf 
F    H    Kurz,  retired  h  uce  qj 

NEBRASKA 

I-'  D  Coslett,  Me, Id,  Nebr,  in  plac»  rrf 
E    A    Carlson,  retired 

NEW    JERSEY 

Anthony  P   DiVenuto,  Union,  N  J  ,  m  pij^ 
of  J   A.  Dougla-ss,  retired 

NEW    MEXICO 

Eleuterto  J  M.ir'ine/,  .Santa  Fe  N  Mex  in 
place  of  E    M    B.'rardlnelll,  retired 

NKW    YORK 

George  F  Mahar.  CoptMihagen.  NY,  m 
place  of  B  J   Buchal,  retired 

Benjamin  T   Smolenskl,  New  SufT')lk,  NY 
In  place  of  G  V.  Horton.  retired 

William  C.  Flecken-steln.  West  Valley.  NY 
in  place  of  C   J    Flet-kensteln,  retired 

North  caroli.na 

Sidney  Hotter,  Washington.  N  C  .  In  place 
of  S   R   Fowle,  Jr  .  retired 

OHIO 

Gayle  A  Bov^man.  Bryan,  Ohio,  in  place  of 
H   G   Butler   retired. 

Michael  J  Ixjtko.  Jr  ,  Elyrla,  Ohio.  In  place 
of  N,  W  Smith,  retired 

Irven  E.  Barcus,  Sr  ,  Johnstown.  Ohio,  in 
place  of  C   A    Benedict   retired 

Don  F  Shuler.  Tj-oy.  Ohio.  In  place  of  W.  H. 
Hitchcock,  retired 

OKLAHOMA 

I.ouella  F  Tabor.  Carter.  Okla  ,  In  place  of 
K   F  Johnvin.  retired 

Robert  L.  Harrison,  Falrvlew,  Okla ,  In 
place  of  E   A    Ratxlaff   retired 

Ruth  .M  Phillips  Clore,  Okla,  in  place  of 
E    E    Johnston,  retlretl 

OREGON 

Marjorie  E  Leach,  Bonneville.  Oreg.,  In 
place  of  B    R    List    retired. 

ITNNSYI  VANIA 

John  D  Stroup.  Belleville.  Pa,  In  place  of 
A   B  Carson,  deceased 

Erma  L  L<x>se,  DaubervlUe.  Pa  .  In  place 
of  W  P   Noecker,  retired 

SC)UTH     DAKOTA 

John  C  Travis,  Mound  City,  S  Dak.,  In 
place  of  J   E  Hanson,  deceased. 

TEXAS 

Mark  T  Belew,  Vernon,  Tex  .  in  place  of 
J  B  Hardin,  retired 

VERMONT 

William  E  Flower,  Woodstock.  Vt  ,  in  pla« 
of  M   M.  Flower,  retlred. 

VIRGINIA 

J  White  M.trcum.  Rose  HUl,  Va.,  In  place 
of  N.  L  Stlckley.  retired. 

\^■A.SHINCTON 

.Melvm  F  Thonips<  n,  Brlnnon.  Wash..  In 
place  of  C    V   Dorothy,  retired 

Elver  R  Buckley.  Wilbur.  Wash  ,  In  place 
of  A  H   Gerl.  retired 

WIJiCONSIN 

Donald  S.  Welndenfeller.  Hollandale,  WU.. 
In  place  of  R  T  Burns,  resigned. 

Roy  H  Kreger,  Iximlra.  Wis  ,  In  place  of 
M    B   Weyer    retired 

Richard  W  Beranek,  New  Berlin.  Wli. 
Office  established  September  1,  1962. 


HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

MoNDvv.  .\i  (.1ST  3.  1964 

The  Houst>  met  at  12  o'clock  noon^ 

Se  Chaplain.  Rev.  Bernard  Braskamp. 

oi^offered  the  following  prayer  1 

,49  Thp  irays  of  the  Lord  are 
\fnnd  the  just  shall  ualk  in  them. 
'^ovZ  who  art  always  inclining  our 
Slw  come  unto  Thee  m  the  fellow- 
.  nf  oraver  create  within  us  a  vision 
J['he  vJo'-t"h  and  dignity  of  our  human 

^«Av  we  seek  to  make  our  life  an  ex- 

",1P  which  never  is  a  blight  spreading 
n  nfluence  that  is  dark  and  devastating 
!«^t' a  blessing  which  radiates  health  and 
Lpiness  throughout  the  world. 

Grant  that  we  may  receive  Thy  divine 
.-isdom  and  Kuidance  to  recognize  each 
^.v  s  meaning  and  mission  and  may  we 
Jesire  and  do  what  is  best  for  ourselves. 
fi'our  country,  and  all  mankind. 

'in-spire  us  as  the  stewards  of  time  and 
•alenus  to  endeavor  faithfully  to  bring 
f.  fulflllment  and  fruition  all  the  noble 
^.pirations  which  Thou  hast  planted 
Tlthm  our  soul.'^. 

In  Christ's  name  we  offer  our  prayers. 

.fjT.en 

THE  JOURNAL 

Tlie  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of 
Thursday,  July  30.  1964.  was  read  and 

approved. 

MESS.XGE  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 
K  message  in  writing  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  rnited  States  was  communi- 
cated to  the  House  by  Mr.  Ratchford,  one 
of  his  secretaries,  who  also  informed  the 
House  that  on  the  following  dates  the 
President  approved  and  signed  bills  and 
joint  resolutions  of  the  House  of  the  fol- 
lowing titles:  I 

On  July  2,  1964: 

HR  3348  .Ml  act  to  amend  section  316  of 
;.^e  S^k-ihI  Security  Amendments  of  1958  to 
extend  the  time  within  which  teachers  and 
•.;.er  employees  covered  by  the  same  retlre- 
T.en:  system  In  the  State  of  Maine  may  be 
•..-faied  ;is  beluK  covered  by  separate  retlre- 
rr.er.t  systems  for  purposes  of  the  old-age. 
survivors,  and  disiiblllty  insurance  program; 

H.R  3496  An  act  to '  further  amend  the 
Rwrganizatlon  Act  of  1949.  as  amended,  so 
■.Ui  such  act  will  apply  to  reorganization 
p.,ins  tninsmitted  to  the  Congress  at  any 
■-in-.e  before  June  1.  1965: 

HR  6041  An  act  to  amend  the  prevailing 
■i-^f  section  of  the  Davis-Bacon  Act,  as 
.in-ended.  and  related  sections  of  the  Federal 
A..-port  Act.  as  amended:  and  the  National 
Hjusmg  .^ct.  as  amended: 

H  R  7152  An  act  to  enforce  the  constltu- 
■vor.al  right  to  vote,  to  confer  Jurisdiction 
.pors  the  district  courts  of  the  United  States 
\^  provide  iniunctlve  relief  against  dlscrlml- 
n.ition  in  public  accommodations,  to  author- 
..''e  the  Attorney  General  to  Institute  suits  to 
protect  constitutional  rights  In  public  facil- 
ities and  public  education,  to  extend  the 
Commussion  on  Civil  Rights,  to  prevent  dlB- 
T.miniition  in  federally  assisted  programs,  to 
f^tabllsh  a  Commission  on  Equal  Einploy- 
ment  Opportunity,  and  for  other  purposes; 
and 
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HR  8459  An  act  to  amend  the  Federal 
Crrtit  Union  Act  to  allow  Federal  credit 
unions  greater  flexibility  In  their  organiza- 
tions and  operations; 


CX- 
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On  July  3,  1964: 
H.R.  2726.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  John  F. 
Wood  of  Newport  News,  Va. 
On  July  7.  1964: 
H.R.  221.  An  act  to  amend  chapter  35  of 
title  38.  United  States  Code,  to  provide  edu- 
cational assistance   to  the  children  of   vet- 
erans who  are  permanently  and  totally  dis- 
abled from  an  Injury  or  disease  arising  out 
of  active  military,  naval,  or  air  service  during 
a  period  of  war  or  the  Induction  period; 

HM.  2664.  An  act  to  amend  section  6(0)  of 
the  Universal  Military  Training  and  Service 
Act  to  provide  an  exemption  from  induction 
for  the  sole  surviving  son  of  a  family  whose 
father  died  as  a  result  of  military  service; 

H.R.3941.  An  act  to  amend  section  902  of 
title  38,  United  States  Code,  to  eliminate  the 
offset  against  burial  allowances  paid  by  the 
Veterans'  Administration  for  amounts  paid 
by  burial  associations; 

H.R.  5514.  An  act  to  direct  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  to  sell  certain  public  lands  in 
the  State  of  Arizona; 

H.R.  6777.  An  act  to  amend  section  712  of 
title  38  of  the  United  States  Code  to  provide 
for  waiver  of  premiums  for  certain  veterans 
holding  national  service  life  insurance  poli- 
cies who  become  or  have  become  totally  dis- 
abled before  their  65th  birthday; 

HR.  6920.  An  act  to  amend  section  715 
of  title  38,  United  Stetes  Code,  to  authorize. 
under  certain  conditions,  the  issuance  of 
total  disability  Income  provisions  for  inclu- 
sion In  national  service  life  Insurance  poli- 
cies to  provide  coverage  to  age  65; 

H.R.  8462.  An  act  to  authorize  the  convey- 
ance of  certain  real  property  of  the  United 
States  heretofore  granted  to  the  city  of 
Qrand  Prairie,  Tex.,  for  public  airport  pur- 
poses, contingent  upon  approval  by  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  the  Federal  Aviation  Agency, 
and  to  provide  for  the  conveyance  to  the 
United  States  of  certain  real  property  now 
used  by  such  city  for  public  airport  pur- 
poses; 

H.R.9094.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Presi- 
dent to  declare  July  9.  1964.  as  Monocacy 
Battle  Centennial  In  commemoration  of  the 
100th  anniversary  of  the  Battle  of  the 
Monocacy. 

H.R.  9311.  An  act  to  continue  for  2  years 
the  existing  suspensions  of  duty  on  certain 
alumina  and  bauxite; 

H.R.9740.  An  act  to  establish  the  Roose- 
velt Campobello  International  Park,  and  for 
other  purposes;  and 

H.R.  10433.  An  act  making  appropriations 
for  the  Department  of  the  Interior  and 
related  agencies  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30.  1966.  and  for  other  purposes. 
On  July  9,  1964: 
H.R.  5478.  An  act  authorizing  a  survey  of 
the  Frio  River  In  the  vicinity  of  Three  Rivers, 
Tex.,  In  the  Interest  of  flood  control  and  al- 
lied purposes; 

H.R.  9876.  An  act  to  amend  the  Juvenile 
Delinquency  and  Youth  Offense  Control  Act 
of  1961  by  extending  Its  provisions  for  2 
additional  years  and  providing  for  a  special 
project  and  study;   and 

H.J.  Res.  475.  Joint  resolution  to  authorize 
the  President  to  proclaim  December  7.  1966, 
as  Pearl  Harbor  Day  In  commemoration  of 
the  25th  anniversary  of  the  attack  on  Pearl 
Harbor. 

On  July  II,  1964: 
H.R.  5408.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Jackie 
Bergancla  Smith; 

H.R.  5501.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Wleslawn 
Marlanna  Borczon; 

H.R.  10053.  An  act  to  amend  section  502  of 
the  Merchant  Marine  Act,  1936,  relating  to 
construction  differential  subsidies; 

HH.  10456.  An  act  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions to  the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space 
Administration  for  research  and  develop- 
ment, construction  of  facilities,  and  admin- 
istrative operations,  and  for  other  purposes; 


On  July  14,  1964: 
HJl.  2735.  An   act   for   the   relief   of   Llgla 
Pauline  Jimenez; 

H.R.  2737.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Pedro 
Agulnaldo; 

H.R.  6385.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Wolf- 
gang Seidl; 

H.R.  6473.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Loward  D.  Sparks; 

H.R.  6923.  An  act  authorizing  a  survey  of 
Cedar  Bayou,  Tex.,  in  the  interest  of  flood 
control  and  allied  purposes; 

H.R.  8590.  An  act  to  incorporate  the  Avia- 
tion Hall  of  Fame; 

H.R.  10407.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Keith 
Hills; 

H.R.  10437.  An  act  to  incorporate  the  Na- 
tional Committee  on  Radiation  Protection 
and  Measurements: 

H.R.  11004.  An  act  to  authorize  the  sale. 
without  regard  to  the  6-month  waiting  pe- 
riod prescribed,  of  zinc  proposed  to  be  dis- 
posed of  pursuant  to  the  Strategic  and  Crit- 
ical Materials  Stock  Piling  Act; 

H.R.  11235.  An  act  to  authorize  the  dis- 
posal, without  regard  to  the  prescribed 
S-month  waiting  period,  of  approximately  11 
million  pounds  of  molybdenum  from  the 
national  stockpile: 

H.R.  11257.  An  act  to  authorize  the  sale, 
without  regard  to  the  6-month  waiting  pe- 
riod prescribed,  of  lead  proposed  to  be  dis- 
posed of  pursuant  to  the  Strategic  and  Crit- 
ical Materials  Stock  Piling  Act;  and 

H.J.  Res.  950.  Joint  resolution  granting 
the  consent  of  Congress  to  an  amendment  to 
the  compact  between  the  State  of  Ohio  and 
the  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania  relating 
to  Pyma tuning  Lake. 

On  July  16,  1964: 
H.R.  9234.  An  act  to  Incorporate  the  Lit- 
tle League  Baseball,  Inc. 
On  July  17,  1964: 
H.R.  6455.  An  act  to  amend  subsection  (b) 
of  section  512  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
of  1954  (dealing  with  unrelated  business  tax- 
able income) . 

On  July  21,  1964: 
H.R.  4811.  An    act   for   the   relief   of    Mrs. 
Marjorie  Curtis;  and 

H.R.  10392.  An  act  authorizing  the  Com- 
missioners of  the  District  of  Columbia  to 
locate  a  portion  of  a  vehicular  tunnel  under 
parts  of  the  U.S.  Capitol  Grounds  and  the 
U.S.  Botanic  Garden  grounds,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

On  July  23,  1964: 
H.R.  287.  An  act  to  amend  title  II  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  Include  Nevada  among 
those  States  which  are  permitted  to  divide 
their  retirement  systems  into  two  parts  for 
piu'poses  of  obtaining  social  security  cover- 
age under  Federal-State  agreement. 
On  July  28,  1964: 
H.R.  393.  An  act  to  make  retrocession  to 
the  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts  of  juris- 
diction over  certain  land  In  the  vicinity  of 
Fort  Devens,  Mass.; 

H.R.  6237.  An  act  to  amend  section  503 
of  the  Federal  Property  and  Administrative 
Services  Act  of  1949,  as  amended,  to  author- 
ize grants  for  the  collection,  reproduction, 
and  publication  of  documentary  source  ma- 
terial significant  to  the  history  of  the  United 
States,  and  for  other  purposes; 

H.R.  6299.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Navy  to  produce  and  sell  crude 
oil  from  the  Umlat  field,  Naval  Petroleum 
Reserve  No.  4,  for  the  purpose  of  making 
local  fuel  available  for  use  In  connection  with 
the  drilling,  mechanical,  and  heating  opera- 
tions of  those  involved  In  oU  and  gas  ex- 
ploration and  development  work  In  the  near- 
by areas  outside  Naval  Petroleiun  Reserve 
No.  4,  and  for  other  purposes; 

H.R.  7248.  An  act  to  change  the  designated 
VLB©  of  certain  real  property  conveyed  by  the 
Department  of  the  Air  Force  to  the  city  of 
Fort  Walton  Beach,  Fla.,  under  the  terms  of 
Public  Law  86-194; 
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HJB.  7499.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Air  Force  or  his  designee  to  con- 
vey 0J8  »cre  of  land  to  the  city  of  Oroville. 

c&iu.: 

HJl.  10736.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Navy  to  adjust  the  le^slatlve 
Jurisdiction  exercised  by  the  United  States 
over  lands  comprising  the  United  States 
naval   hoapltal.   Portsmouth.   Va  ;    and 

H J.  Res.  868  Joint  resolution  to  authorize 
the  CommlMloners  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia to  promulgate  special  regulations  fur  the 
period  of  the  91st  annual  session  of  the  Im- 
perial Council,  Ancient  .\rablc  Order  uf  the 
Nobles  of  the  Mystic  Shrine  for  North  Amer- 
ica, to  be  held  in  Washington,  D  C  .  In  July 
1965.  to  authorize  the  granting  of  certain  per- 
mits to  "Imperial  Shrine  Convention,  1965, 
Inc.."  on  the  occasions  of  such  sessions,  and 
for  other  purposes 

On  August  1.  1964: 

H.R.  7346.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  certain 
officers  and  employees  of  the  US  Public 
Health  Service; 

H.R.  8313.  An  act  to  repeal  the  District  of 
Columbia  Credit  Unions  .^ct.  to  convert  credit 
unions  Incorporated  i:nder  the  provisions  of 
the  act  to  Federal  credit  unions,  and  for 
other  purposes; 

H.R.  8415  An  act  for  the  relief  of  MaJ 
Keith  K.  Lund: 

HJEl.  8746.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Roger 
A.  Roes; 

H.R.  9036.  An  act  to  amend  the  act  of 
October  34,  1951  (65  S'at  634  40  USC  193 
(n)-(w)).  as  amended  relating  to  the  polic- 
ing of  the  buildings  and  grounds  of  the 
Smithsonian  Institution  ;ind  its  constituent 
bureaus: 

H.R.  9280.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Donald 
J.  Kent; 

H.R.  9615.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  John  A 
Peralta. 

HH.  9833  An  act  granting  a  renewal  of 
patent  No.  D-162,975,  relating  to  a  medal  of 
the  American  Legion: 

HJl.  9834.  An  act  granting  a  renewal  of 
patent  No.  D- 161  955.  relating  to  a  p:aquf 
of  the  American  Legion; 

HJl.  10066.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Joe  C 
Oden; 

HJl.  10600.  An  act  to  authorize  certain 
construction  at  military  Installations,  and  for 
other  purposes; 

H.R.  10333.  An  act  to  extend  the  provisions 
of  the  act  of  August  11.  1959.  Public  Law 
86-155.  as  amended  74  Stat  396)  to  provide 
Improved  opportunity  for  promotion  for  cer- 
tain officers  In   the   naval  service:    and 

H.R.  10532.  An  act  making  appruprlatl.>ns 
for  the  Treasury  and  Post  Office  Departments, 
the  Executive  Office  of  the  President.  <ixid  cer- 
tain Independent  agencies  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30.  1965  and  for  other  purp-'wes 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr. 
Arrlngton.  one  of  its  clerks,  announced 
that  the  Senate  had  pa.ssed  without 
amendment  bills  of  the  House  of  the  fol- 
lowing titles: 

HJl.  1893.  An  act  to  repeal  the  Act  of  Oc- 
tober 22.  1919  (41  Stat  293;  43  USC  351- 
355.  357-360); 

HJl.  2977.  An  act  to  authorize  the  sale  of 
certain  lands  of  the  Cheyenne  River  Sioux 
Tribe: 

H.R.  3989.  An  act  to  further  amend  the 
Missing  Persons  Act  to  cover  certain  persons 
detained  in  foreign  countries  against  their 
will,  and  for  other  purposes: 

HJl.  4739.  An  act  to  amend  section  406  of 
title  37.  United  States  C<>de  with  regard  to 
the  advance  movement  of  dependents  and 
baggage  and  household  effects  of  members 
of  the  uniformed  services: 

HH.  5303.  An  act  to  direct  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  to  convey  certain  lands  In  the 


Newton     area.     California,     to     Clarence     J 
Wilder; 

H  R  6007  An  act  t4i  permit  the  vessel  SC- 
1473  to  engage  in  the  fisheries. 

HR  T215  An  act  to  direct  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  to  convey  certain  lands  to  the 
Citizen  Band  of  PotnwHtnml  Indians  and 
certain  other  lands  to  the  Absentee  .Shawnee 
Tribe  of  Indians,  and  for  other  purposes; 

HR  7833  An  act  U>  amend  the  act  entitled 
An  act  to  provide  for  the  Ul.strlbutlon  of  the 
land  and  assets  of  certain  Indian  rancherla.f 
rind  reservatl.vns  In  California,  and  for  other 
purposes  "  approved  August  18.  1958  i  7J  Stat 
6I9i  . 

H  R  8.523  .An  lu't  to  authorl^e  the  con- 
veyance of  certain  lands  to  the  city  of  Sax- 
man    .\!iiska 

H  R  8654  .An  act  to  terminate  a  restriction 
on  u.se  with  reHpect  t<>  certain  land  prevlnusly 
cirnveypd  U)  'he  <;'.;,  of  I'lilrbiinks  .■Maska. 
ind  to  ronvey  to  said  city  the  mineral  rights 
in  such  land, 

H  R  a634  An  act  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  to  tend  certain  Army,  Navy, 
and  Air  Fnrce  equipment  and  provide  certain 
services  to  the  Olr!  Scouts  of  the  United 
States  of  America  for  use  at  the  lit65  Olrl 
.Scouts  .senior  roundup  encampment,  and  for 
other  purposes; 

H  R  1(X>41  An  act  to  Improve  the  public 
health  through  revising,  consolidating,  and 
improving  the  hospital  and  other  me<llcal 
facilities  provisions  of  the  Public  Health 
Service  .Act; 

HR  IMIO  An  acu-to  amend  title  \0. 
United  States  Code,  to  authorize  Increased 
fees  for  the  sale  of  U  S  Naval  Oceanographlc 
Olfl'-e  publications; 

HR  10483  An  act  to  authorize  the  .sale  of 
,S8  la  acres  of  Eastern  Shawnee  tribal  land 
In  Oklrthnma. 

H  R  10973  An  act  to  provide  for  the  dis- 
position of  Judgment  funds  on  de;x>Klt  to  the 
'•redlt  of  the  I>>wer  Pend  DOrelUe  or  Kallspel 
Tribe  rif  Indlun.s,   and 

HR  11035  .An  act  to  authorize  the  exten- 
sion of  certain  naval  vessel  loans  now  In 
existence 

The  mrs.'^at'e  al.<v)  announced  that  the 
St-natt-  had  pa.s,stKj,  with  amendments 
in  which  the  concurrence  of  the  Hou.se 
i.s  reque.sted,  bilLs  of  the  Hou.se  of  the  fol- 
lowing titles, 

H  R  189  An  act  ti>  authorize  the  convey- 
ance of  certain  Fe<ler;il  land  under  the  Juris- 
diction of  the  Naval  Ordnance  Test  Station. 
China  Lake.  Calif  .  to  the  county  of  Kern, 
State  of  California; 

H  R  1988  An  :ict  to  provide  for  the  settle- 
ment of  claims  of  certain  residents  of  the 
lYust  Territory  of   the  Pacific   Islands. 

H  H  3198  .An  tu-t  t- .  pr^nv  te  the  e<-ononilc 
,tnd  s«k;.i1  development  •>{  the  Trust  Ic.t;- 
tory  of  'he  P.iclflc  Island.s  and  for  other 
purposes 

H  R  5837  .An  act  to  amend  the  act  en- 
titled An  art  to  authorize  the  purcha.se. 
sale,  and  exchange  of  cerUiln  Indian  lands 
on  the  Y.ilcim.i  Indian  Reservation,  and  for 
other  purposes   .  approved  July  28,  1955, 

HR  64y^5  .An  act  U^  authorize  the  Sec- 
ret.iry  "f  the  Interior  U>  convey  certain 
federally  owned  Kind  In  trust  status  to  the 
Cherokee   Indian  Tribe  of  Oklahfima, 

H  R  H334  An  act  to  transfer  to  the  Salt 
River  Pima-Marlcopa  Indian  community  cer- 
tain land.s  within  the  Sait  River  Plm.i-M;irl- 
copM  Indian  Reservation. 

H  R  8864  An  act  to  carry  out  the  obliga- 
tions of  ifie  United  States  under  the  In- 
ternational Coffee  .Agreement  1962,  signed 
a'  New  York  •  t  September  28.  1962,  and  for 
other  purp>«es; 

HR  una  An  act  to  provide  for  the  dis- 
position of  funds  from  Judgments  In  favor 
■f  the  Nehalem  Band  if  the  Tillamook  In- 
dians and  the  Tlll.imook  Band  of  the  IllUi- 
mook  Indians;  and 


HR   11611    An  act  to  establish  •  Mttw*. 

Commission  on  Technology,  Autonutlon*' 
Economic  Progress.  '"'•Wid 

The  message  also  announced  that  th 
Senate  had  passed,  with  amendmentiT 
which  the  concurrence  of  the  Hoiup 
reque.sted,  a  bill  of  the  House  of  th*  tJ^ 
lowing  title:  '  "'■ 

HR  10199  An  act  making  appropn»MoB. 
for  the  government  of  the  District  of  Col^ 
bla  and  other  activities  chargeable  In  wS" 
or  m  part  against  the  revenues  of  laid  diT 
trlct  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Jun?  an  lu. 
and  for  other  purposes 


ig  June  30,  it«j 


The  message  al.so  announced  that  the 
Senate  in.sists  u\ion  its  amendment*  to 
the  foregoing  bill,  requests  a  conferen« 
with  the  House  on  the  dusagreelng  vota 
of  the  two  Hou.ses  thereon,  and  appolnu 
Mr.  Byrd  of  West  Virginia,  Mr,  Hc». 
I'HREY.  Mr  Bartlett.  Mr.  Ellendei.  ii(j 
Stennis,  Mr.  Bible.  Mr.  Case,  Mr.  Cor- 
TON.  and  Mr.  Saltonsiall  to  be  the  con- 
ferees on  the  part  of  the  Senate. 

The  message  aLso  announced  that  tht 
Senate  had  passed  bills  of  the  following 
titles,  in  which  the  concurrence  of  th« 
House  is  rcquest<?d : 

S  91  .An  act  to  authorize  the  estabUih- 
ment  of  the  Fort  Bowie  National  Hlitor.c 
.Site.  In  the  State  of  Arizona,  and  for  oUie 
purposes. 

S  970  An  act  to  authorize  the  Secretin 
of  Commerce  to  utilize  funds  received  fron 
State  and  lix;al  government-s  for  gpecii; 
meteorological  .services. 

.S  15.31  An  act  to  lncrea.se  the'approprU- 
tlim  authorization  for  tlie  ccjmpletlon  of  th« 
construction  of  the  Irrigation  and  power  iy». 
tenis  of  the  Flathead  Indian  Irrigation  proj- 
ect. Montana. 

S  166')  An  act  to  amend  section  3  of  tht 
.Administrative  Prix:edure  Act,  chapter  S3t 
of  the  act  of  June  11.  1946  (60  Stat.  238),  tc 
clarify  and  protect  the  right  of  the  public  tc 
Information,  and  for  other  purposee; 

S  1778  An  act  to  amend  the  Wool  Prod- 
ucts I>abellng  Act  of  1939  to  authorlie  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission  to  exclude  from 
the  provisions  of  the  act  wool  producti  with 
respect  to  which  the  disclosure  of  wool  flbe 
content  Is  not  necessary  for  the  protecUot 
of  the  consumer: 

S  2552  .An  act  to  exempt  oceanographk 
research  vessels  from  the  application  of  c«r- 
t.iln  vessel  Inspection  laws,  and  for  othe 
purpiiees. 

.S  2995  An  act  to  amend  section  511(h' 
of  the  Merchant  Marine  Act  (1938),  u 
iimended.  In  order  to  extend  the  time  for 
commitment   of  construction  Tcxerve  fundi 

S  ;^049  An  act  to  extend  and  amend  itii 
relating  to  hou.slng  urban  renewal,  and  com- 
munity  facilities,  and  for  other  purpose*: 

S  3060  .An  act  to  amend  and  extend  Vat 
National  r>-fen.se  Education  Act  of  1958  ini! 
to  extend  Public  I..iws  815  and  874.  81st  Coo- 
grers    i  federally  affected  areas  I; 

S.  3062.  An  act  u>  provide  for  the  with- 
holding and  the  forfeiture  of  the  pay  md 
allowances  of  certain  members  of  the  uni- 
formed .services  who.  while  prisoners  of  wtr 
aid  the  enemy  or  .ire  guilty  of  other  miscon- 
duct, and  fiT  other  purposes;  and 

8  3063  Aiftact  to  amend  title  10,  UnlUd 
States  Code,  t^)  make  permanent  the  «n- 
thorlty  for  flight  Instruction  for  memben  oJ 
Reserve  Officers'  Training  Corps,  and  for 
other  purposes 

The  me.ssage  al.so  announced  that  the 
Senate  agrees  to  the  amendment  of  the 
House  to  a  bill  of  the  SenaU^  of  the  fol- 
lowing title: 

S  978  An  act  to  provide  medical  care  t<* 
certain    persons   engaged    on    board   a  ▼•■■ 
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.     r^e    preservation .   or   naTlgatlon   of 

Tbe  message  also  announced  that  the 
-fi.  agrees  to  the  amendments  of  the 
*°^fn  senate  amendments  numbered 
^"^2  to  the  bin  ,H.R.  10503)  entitled 
\^Jt  to  authorize  appropriations  for 
K^cal  vears   1966  and  1967  for  the 
'^nctruct^ion  of  certain  highways  In  ac- 
SSnce   with   title   23   of   the   United 
S«  Code,  and  for  other  purposes." 
The  message  also  announced  that  the 
'ate    recedes    from    its    amendment 
Umbered  3  to  the  bill  (H.R.  7381)  en- 
5Sl  -an  act  to  simply,  modernize,  and 
^Tnsolidate  the  laws  relating  to  the  em- 
niovment  of  civilians  in  more  than  one 
nation  and   the    laws   concerning   the 
iMiian  employment  of  retired  members 
of  the  uniformed  services,  and  for  other 

''^T^emessage  also  announced  that  the 
President  pro  tempore  had  appointed 
Mr  Cooper  to  be  a  member  on  the  part 
of  the  Senate  to  the  Interparliamentary 
Union  Conference  to  be  held  in  Copen- 
hagen. Denmark,  August  20  to  28,  1964, 
vice  Mr.  Tower. 

The  message  also  announced  the  ap- 
rjointment  of  Mr.  Stennis  to  be  an  ad- 
ditional conferee  on  the  bill  cH.R.  10939) 
enutled  "An  act  making  appropriations 
for  the  Department  of  Defense  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1965,  and  for 
other  purposes."  | 

DISTRICT    OF     COLUMBIA    APPRO- 
PRIATION  BILL.    1965 

Mr.  NATCHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  take  from  the 
Speakers  table  the  bill  (H.R.  10199) 
making  appropriations  for  the  govern- 
ment of  the  District  of  Columbia  and 
other  activities  chargeable  in  whole  or  in 
part  against  the  revenues  of  said  District 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1965, 
and  for  other  purposes,  with  the  Senate 
amendments  thereto,  disagree  to  the 
Senate  amendments,  and  agree  to  the 
conference  asked  by  the  Senate. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ken- 
tucky? The  Chair  hears  none,  and  ap- 
points the  following  conferees:  Messrs. 
Natcher.  Gi.aimo.  Mahon,  Wilson  of  In- 
diana, and  Wyman. 


LEGISLATIVE    BRANCH    APPROPRI 
ATION   BILL,    1965 


Mr  STEED.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  take  from  the  Speak- 
ers  desk  the  bill  (H.R.  10723)  making 
appropriations  for  the  legislative  branch 
lor  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1965, 
and  for  other  purposes,  with  Senate 
amendments  thereto,  concur  in  the  Sen- 
ate amendments  Nos.  1  through  28, 
inclusive,  and  No.  38.  disagree  to  the 
remainder  of  the  Senate  amendments, 
and  agree  to  the  conference  asked  by  the 
Senate. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  amend- 
ments, as  follows: 

Resolved.  That  the  bill  from  the  Houfle  of 
Representatives  (H.R.  10723)  entitled  "An 
Act  making  appropriations  for  the  Legislative 


Branch  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
19«6,  and  for  other  purposes",  do  pass  with 
the  following: 

Page  1,  after  line  6.  insert: 

"SENATE 

"Compensation  of  the  Vice  President  and 
Senators,  mileage  of  the  President  of  the 
Senate  and  Senators,  and  expense  allow- 
ances of  the  Vice  President  and  Leaders  of 
the  Senate" 

Page  1.  after  line  6.  insert: 
"Compensation  of  the  Vice  President  and 

Senators 
"For  compensation  of  the  Vice  President 

and  Senators  of  the  United  States,  $2,471,- 

140." 
Page  1,  after  line  6,  insert: 

"Mileage  of  President  of  the  Senate  and  of 
Senators 

"Por  mileage  of  the  President  of  the  Sen- 
ate and  of  Senators.  $58,370." 

Page  1,  after  line  6,  Insert: 
"Expense  Allowances  of  the  Vice  President, 
and  Majority  and  Minority  Leaders 

"Por  expense  allowance  of  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent, $10,000;  Majority  Leader  of  the  Senate, 
$2,000;  and  Minority  Leader  of  the  Senate, 
$2,000;  in  all.  $14,000." 

Page  1.  after  line  6,  Insert : 

"Salaries,  officers  and  employees 

"Por  compensation  of  officers,  employees, 
clerks  to  Senators,  and  others  as  authorized 
by  law.  Including  agency  contributions  and 
longevity  compensation  as  authorized,  which 
shall  be  paid  from  this  appropriation  with- 
out regard  to  the  below  limitations,  as  fol- 
lows:" 

Page  1.  after  line  6,  Insert: 

"OfBce  of  the  Vice  President 
"For  clerical  assistance  to  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent, at  rates  of  compensation  to  be   fixed 
by  him  In  basic  multiples  of  $5  per  month, 
$136,710." 

Page  1,  sifter  line  6,  Insert: 

"Chaplain 
"Chaplain  of  the  Senate.  $9,430." 
Page  1,  after  line  6,  Insert: 

"Office  of  the  Secretary 
"Por  office  of  the  Secretary,  $918,400,  In- 
cluding $128,000  required  for  the  purposes 
specified  and  authorized  by  section  74b  of 
title  2,  United  States  Code:  Provided,  That 
efTective  July  1.  1964.  the  Secretary  may  em- 
ploy an  assistant  at  $2,460  basic  per  annum, 
an  assistant  messenger  at  $1,980  basic  per 
annxun,  an  assistant  messenger  at  $1,740 
basic  per  annum,  and  an  assistant  messen- 
ger at  $1,500  basic  per  annum,  In  lieu  of  the 
positions  authorized  by  S.  Res.  419,  agreed  to 
January  28.  1931,  S.  Res.  372,  agreed  to  De- 
cember 18.  1930,  S.  Res.  340,  agreed  to  De- 
cember 3.  1930,  and  S.  Res.  204,  agreed  to 
June  16,  1938.  which  resolutions  are  hereby 
repealed;  and  the  basic  amount  available 
for  clerical  assistance  and  readjustment  of 
salaries  In  the  disbursing  office  Is  Increased 
by  $720." 

Page  1,  after  line  6.  Insert: 

"OoDMnlttees  Employees 
"Por  professional  and  clerical  assistance  to 
standing  committees  and  the  Select   Com- 
mittee on  Small  Business,  $2,731,965." 
Page  1,  after  line  6.  Insert: 

"Conference  Committees 
"Por  clerical  assistance  to  the  Conference 
of  the  Majority,  at  rates  of  compensation  to 
be  fixed  by  the  chairman  of  said  conunlttee, 
$82,740. 

"For  clerical  assistance  to  the  Conference 
of  the  Minority,  at  rates  of  compensation  to 
be  fixed  by  the  chairman  of  said  committee, 
$82,740." 


Page  1,  after  line  6,  insert: 
"Administrative   and   Clerical   Assistants   to 
Senators 

"For  administrative  and  clerical  assistants 
and  messenger  service  for  Senators,  $13,731,- 
170." 

Page  1.  after  line  6.  insert: 

"Office  of  Sergeant  at  Arms  and  Doorkeeper 
"Por  office  of  Sergeant  at  Arms  and  Door- 
keeper,  $2,757,350:    Provided,  That   effective 
July  1,  1964,  the  Sergeant  at  Arms  may  em- 
ploy a  messenger  at  $1,800  basic  per  annum, 
two  messengers   at  $1,740  basic  per  annum 
each,  two  laborers  at  $1,560  basic  per  annum 
each,  and  eight  special  employees  at  $1,000 
basic  per  annum  each,  In  lieu  of  the  posi- 
tions authorized  by  S.  Res.  428,  agreed  to 
February  17,  1931,  S.  Res.  62,  agreed  to  De- 
cember 15,  1931,  S.  Res.  83,  agreed  to  Decem- 
ber 17.  1931,  S.  Res.  453,  agreed  to  February 
26,  1931,  S.  Res.  44,  agreed  to  April  11,  1933, 
and  S.  Res.  212,  agreed  to  February  15,  1954, 
which  resolutions  are  hereby  repealed:  Pro- 
vided further.  That  effective  July  1,  1964,  the 
Sergeant  at  Arms  may  also  employ  one  addi- 
tional addressograph  operator  at  $2,160  basic 
I>er  annum." 

Page  1,  after  line  6,  Insert: 

"Offices  of  the  Secretaries  for  the  Majority 
and  the  Minority 

"For  the  offices  of  the  Secretary  for  the 
Majority  and  the  Secretary  for  the  Minority, 
$135,195." 

Page  1,  after  line  6,  insert: 

"Offices  of  the  Majority  and  Minority  Whips 

"For  four  clerical  assistants,  two  for  the 
Majority  Whip  and  two  for  the  Minority 
Whip,  at  rates  of  compensation  to  be  fixed 
In  basic  mvUtlples  of  $60  per  annum  by  the 
respective  Whips.  $15,165  each;  In  all,  $30,- 
330." 

Page  1,  after  line  6,  Insert: 

"Official  Reporters  of  Debates 

"Por  office  of  the  Official  Reporters  of  De- 
bates, $240,760." 

Page  1,  after  line  6,  insert: 
"Office  of  the  Legislative  Counsel  of  the 
Senate 

"For  salaries  and  expenses  of  the  Office 
of  the  Legislative  Counsel  of  the  Senate. 
$252,530." 

Page  1,  after  line  6,  Insert: 

"Contingent  expenses  of  the  Senate 

Page  1,  after  line  6,  Insert: 

"Senate  Policy  Committees 

"For  salaries  and  expenses  of  the  Majority 
Policy  Committee  and  the  Minority  Policy 
Committee.  $175,585  for  each  such  commit- 
tee; In  all,  $351,170." 

Page  1,  after  line  6,  Insert: 

"Automobile  and  Maintenance 

"Por  purchase,  exchange,  driving,  mainte- 
nance, and  operation  of  four  automobiles, 
one  for  the  Vice  President,  one  for  the  Presi- 
dent Pro  Tempore,  one  for  the  Majority 
Leader,  and  one  for  the  Minority  Leader, 
$39,840." 

Page  1,  after  line  6,  Insert: 

"Furniture  * 

"For  service  and  materials  in  cleaning  and 
repairing  furniture,  and  for  the  purchase  of 
furniture,  $31,190:  Provided,  That  the  furni- 
ture purchased  Is  not  available  from  other 
agencies  of  the  Government." 
Page  1,  after  Hue  6,  insert: 

"Inquiries  and  Investigations 
"For  expenses  of  inquiries  and  investiga- 
tions ordered  by  the  Senate  or  conducted 
pursuant  to  section  134(a)  of  Public  Law  601, 
Seventy-ninth  Congress,  Including  $380,000 
for  the  Committee  on  Appropriations,  to  be 
available  also  for  the  purposes  mentioned  In 
Senate  Resolution  Numbered  193.  agreed  to 
October  14,  1943,  $4,275,760." 
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Page  1.  after  line  6,  insert  material  incident  thereto,  and  repairs  there- 

"Poldlng  Document*  °^'    ^'^''  Purchase  of   waterprcxTif   wearing  ap- 
..™_      »w                ,               .       .                       ■     >  P'lrel,    and    for   persona:    and   oth*"r   servirfs 

For    the    employment    ot    personnel    for      in^inriir,™  -i^k*      ,.      ^      ►       .    -,..  \^ 

.  ,j,  ,.  ,  ,  ,  .  including   eight    attendants   at    •!  8(X)   each 

folding  speeches  and    pamphlets  at  a   gross      -        fv,„^:.,„      „^      „       ..         >•   »' j^^'  ^«' ". 
r     \.  ^.        «!,  ^o  i_  ^^'^    ^'^^    care    and    operation    of    the    Senate 

rate  of  not  exceeding  $2  03  per  h)ur  per  per-      ,,«,_»    R,,,i-iir,„„     ,„  T    ...        .v.         \. 
son    «36  700 "  f      f  Otflce   Buildings    including   the  subway   and 

pJel   after  line  6   Insert  subway    transportation    systems    connecting 

fage  1.  arter  line  t  insert  ^^^  senate  Office  Buildings  with  the  Capitol; 

"Mall  Transportation  uniforms  or  allowances   therefor   as  author- 

"Por  maintaining  exchanging,  and  equip-  '^^'l  ^V  ^e  Act  of  September  1.  1954.  as 
ping  motor  vehicles  for  carrying  the  mails  am».'nded  i5  US.C,  2131).  to  be  expended 
and  for  ofBclal  use  of  the  ortlces  •  f  the  Secre-  under  the  control  and  supervision  of  the 
tary  and  Sergeant  at  Arm ^,  $16,560  •■  Architect  of   the   Capitol.    In   all.  »2.414.50u 

Page  1.  after  line  6,  Insert;  Provided.   TTiat    the   unobligated   balance  of 

••Mi=^«nor,»r,,,.  Tt.,„.  ^^^    appropriation    under    this    head    for   the 

Miscellaneous  Items  fl,^^^,  ^^^^  ^^^  ^^  ^^^^^^  continued  nvallable 

"Per  miscellaneous  Items  exclusive  of  labor,  until  June  30.  1965. ■" 
«2. 660.790.  including  iHriOOV  f  'r  payment  to 

the  Architect  of  the  c  ipi- >i   in  accordance  The  SPEAKKft      Is  there  objection  to 

with  section  4  of  Public  L.r*-  87  82.  approved  the     request     of     the     gentleman     from 

July  S,  1961. ••  Oklahoma'' 

Page  1.  after  line  6.  in.sert  Mr    SCHKNCK      Mr    Speaker,  reserv- 

"Postage  Stamps  iv.>i  the   ru'ht   to  object  in  order   to  dis- 

•Por  postage  stamps  for  the  Offices  of  rhe  cu.ss  with  mv  colleaRue,  the  chairman  of 

-Secretaries    for   the    Majority   and   Minority,  this    subcommittee,    the    request    of    the 

•  140:    and    for   airmail    and    special-delivery  Government  Piintini,' Office  for  a  new  $J0 

stamps    for    OfBce    of    the    Secretary     tieo.  milhon    printing    plant       I    read    In    the 

OfflceoftheSergeantat  Arms  $125    Senators  re^'Ord    that   the  other   body   included   a 

and    the    President    of    the    Senate,    as    au-  ,.„_.„, ^    ,,^^,,„^  „f  ^  ;   \v.i     ,         . 

thorlaed  by  law,  •61,610.   in  all,  •62.035  •  "^^'"  amount  of  money  in  this  le^i.sla- 

Page  1  after  line  6  in^rt;  ^'^'^  appropriation  bill  for  planning  and 

..„.  .,  o       ,  I       xn,    ^,  SO  ""      I  ^t'^l  ^^lat  this  item  needs  verv 

••Stationery   ,  Revolving  Fund)  ^^^.^.^^^  checking- 

••Por     stationery     for     senators    an  j^,     STEED       Mr     SfX-aker     will    the 

President    of    the    senate     SJ42.400:    and    for  trpntlfman  vi*  IH  ' 

stationery  for  committees  and  officers  of  the  "    1,     V,^„ll,t?„ 

Senate.  •13.200;    in   all.  $255,600.    to  remain  ^'^    SC  HhNC  K       I  am  i;lad  to  yield  to 

available  until  expended   •  ^^<^  'gentleman 

Page  1.  after  line  6.  insert:  Mr.  STEED      I  may  say  to  the  xentle- 

"Communications  man  that  members  of  the  subcommitt+f 

"For  an  amount  for  communications  which  ^'^  ^^^0  concerned  about  this  Item.     W.- 

may  be  expended   interchangeably  for   pay-  ^^^  presently  havm^<  some  research  work 

ment.  In  accordance  wfh  such  limitations  done  on  it  and  also  a.>  to  how  definite  we 

and  restrictions  rs  may  he  prescribed  by  the  are   as   to   the    site   where   this   proposed 

Committee  on  Rules  and  Administration,  of  building  would  be  erected      I  understand 

charges    on     official     telegrams     and     long-  that  the  Committee  on  Public  Works  of 

distance  telephone  calls  made  by  or  on  be-  [^p  House  and  the  S*>nate.  by  resolution 

half  of  Senators  or  the  President  of  the  Sen-  ,,„h„,.   fw^    o,,v,ii.   Di.n^..,.,-    *„»      «■    men 

....  ,,    .    I,    .       jj...       .  undei    the  Puclic  BuildinRs  Act  of  1939 

ate.  such  telephone  calls  r.j  be  in  addition  to  .  ,    ,.         ,      ,  V  , 

those  authorized    by   the   provisions    of   the  h^^''   aPP'^ved    tills    buUdlns.    but   since 
Legislative   Branch   Appropriation   Act.   1947  this  is  apparently  a  sort  of  speclal-pur- 
i60   Stat.   392;    2    LT  s  C    46c.    46d.   46e i     as  pose  buildin^'.  the  question  as  to  w  hether 
amended,    and    the    First    Deficiency    .Appro-  these  committees  had  that  authority  has 
priatlon    Act.    1949    (63    Stat     77.    2    USC  been  ral.sed      We  Intend  to  yo  into  that 
46d-l).  «15,150."  before  we  k'o  to  conference      If  the  gen- 
Page  1,  after  line  6.  insert:  tleman  has  any  information  that  would 
"Administrative  Provision  be  helpful   to  US  and   the  .subcummittee. 
"The  table  contained  m  section  4(f)  of  the  we   would    be   very   pleased    to    have    him 
Federal    Employee.s     Salary    Increase    Act.    .'f  present  It  Uj  us 

1955  (Public  Law  94   Eighty-fourth  Congress.  j^r.  .SCHENCK      Mr    Speaker,  further 

approved    June    28     1955,      as    amended.    Is  reserving    the    rmht    to    object,    I    would 

amended  to  read  as  follows;  ^^^^   ^^^  ^^^.    ^^^^   ^j^^   p^^^^^^    ^^.^^^^^  ^^_ 

"States  having  a  population  of-  p^.^red   bt^ore   the  Joint  Committee   on 

*Mr^^'  Printing,  of  which  I  am  a  member,  and 

..T        .w       o/^^,,  or^^  .,.-,.,.  requested   permission   of  our  committee 

Less  than  3,000  ooo  no  740  .u    ►    u      l,  ...    j   .  .   i_ 

3,000.000  but  less  than  4  ooo  ooo       i3.  740  ^^^^  ^^  be  permitted  to  present  his  re- 

4.000,000  but  less  than  S  ooo  f)0()        16   740  "^^^'-^^    ^''^    ^^^^    "<*^'    ^'^'^    million    bulldUlk' 

5,000.000  but  less  than  7  000  000  _     19.  740  to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works  on  its 

7.000.000  but  less  thin  9. UfW. 000.     22  740  merits       panther   I    would    tell    mv    col- 

9.000.000  but  less  leatjue,  the  chairman  of  the  subrommit- 

than  lOOOO.oon       ..-,. _.     25.740  tee.  I  think  the  records  of  our  Joint  Com- 

10.000.000  but  less  mlttee  on  Printlnvr  will  show   that   the 

, /;^"JJ>'^:^'     " 28.740  committee  trranted  his  request  to  appear 

11,000.000  but  less  .     ,         .v,     /-.       „  ,.  r^    wi-     i»r     .      . 

than    12  000  000  31  740  ^^'''^^  ^^^  Committee  on  Public  Works  to 

12,000.000  but  less  discu.ss  this  on  its  merits 

than    13,000,000-- 34,740  But  when  the  Public  Printer  appeared 

13,000,000  but  less  before  the  Committee  on  Public  Works 

than    15.000,000     -.. 37  740  he  stated,  and  I  quote,  "It  was  favorably 

15,000.000  but  less  endorsed    bv    the    Joint    Committee    on 

i,',^"rJ.''°^'^'*'     I'lll'l..  f^nnting"    Mr.  Speaker,  our  Joint  Com- 

17.000.000  or  more 43.740."  ^j^,^^,  ^,,^  Printing'  never  endorsed  this 

Page  18.  after  line  6,  In.sert  new  buildln.:       We  merely  t^ranted   per- 

••Senate  Office  Buildings  mission  for  tlie  Public  Printer  to  v;o  be- 

••Por    maintenance     miscei!ane<Tis    items  fore  the  Committer  on  Public  Works     It 

and   supplies.   Including   furniture,   furnish-  was   our   understaf.ding.    of   course,   that 

ings,    and    equipment,    and    for    labor    and  this  would  be  handled  the  same  as  any 


other  request  for  public  buildings  th 
it  would  have  hearings,  and  that  tS 
House  and  the  other  body  would  h^ 
have  an  opportunity  to  vote  on  its  a 
thorization  and  that  it  would  receh 
proper  consideration  throughout  Ho 
ever,  it  seems  as  though  under  the  PuK.' 
lie  Buildings  Act  of  1959.  Uiis  whole  \isZ 
procedure  was  short  circuited  and  t^ 
committee  itself  granted  the  approval  t^ 
the  General  Services  Administration  and 
a.sMgiud  a  project  number  I  think  that 
such  action  is  open  to  a  great  deal  of 
question  I  also  think  that  the  whole 
mutter  of  relocating  and  constructing  g 
new  building  is  open  to  a  great  deal  of 
question.  I  think  that  matter  of  spend- 
ing some  $50  million  (jf  the  taxpayers' 
money  for  a  new  Government  Printing 
Office  IS  a  highly  important  matter  that 
ought  to  be  more  carefully  and  fuUy 
considered 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  here  a  resolution. 
one  of  many  that  I  have  received,  adopted 
by  the  .-^.s-sociation  of  Georgia  Printers 
at  their  annual  convention  in  Atlanta 
at  which  they  object  to  this  proposal  and 
ask  that  this  be  incorporated  in  the 
record  So.  Mr  Si  eakrr.  I  would  be 
happy  to  give  this  resolution  to  my  col- 
league, the  chairman  of  the  subcom- 
mitte*e.  along  with  ail  the  other  informa- 
tion I  have  on  this  matter.  I  hope  that 
the  committee  will  carefully  consider  this 
very  important  question  to  the  fullest 
extent  possible. 

Mr  STEED  Mr  Speaker.  I  will  say 
to  tiie  genllcman  that  when  this  sub- 
committee had  the  matter  before  it 
earlier  this  vear.  the  Public  Printer  did 
appear  and  made  a  presentation  in  favor 
of  the  project.  But  since  at  that  time 
it  had  not  been  authon/ed.  we  omitted 
the  entire  item  Between  the  time  the 
House  acted  t)n  the  lemslative  appropria- 
tion bill  for  19t)5  and  the  other  body  took 
it  up.  these  two  committees  did  pass  reso- 
lutions and  siiu  ■  the  chairman  of  the 
Senate  Appropnal-U'ns  Committee  is  also 
chairman  of  the  Joint  Committee  on 
Printing  another  hearing  was  held  before 
the  Senate  subcommittee  in  which  they 
went  into  the  matter  in  some  detail. 

After  the  Senate  acted,  the  matter  of 
the  correctness  of  the  two  Public  Work* 
Committees  of  the  two  bodies  having  au- 
thority to  approve  the  building  was 
raised 

There  is  one  po'nt  that  I  think  we 
ought  to  keep  m  mind  The  amount  of 
m  )ney  in  this  bill  only  has  t^>  do  with 
the  plans  and  s[)»K"incations  There 
w  »uld  still  have  to  be  at  some  later  date 
the  matter  of  actually  anpropriatlng 
the  money  to  go  ahead  with  the  con- 
struction. As  far  as  I  am  concerned,  the 
question  as  to  where  this  building  will  be 
located  is  at  this  time  not  satisfactory 
I  want  more  information  than  I  now 
have  on  it  before  I  reach  a  final  deci- 
sion as  to  whether  we  ought  to  co  along 
with  the  other  body  or  insist  that  this 
bt^  left  over  for  further  action  by  the 
Congress 

Mr  SCHENCK  Mr  Speaker,  further 
re.serving  the  right  to  object.  I  want  again 
to  say  to  my  friend,  the  chairman  of  this 
.subcommittee,  that  the  Joint  Committee 
(^n  F'nnting  did  not  endor.se  this  new 
building 
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Tt  was  my  personal  written  request 
»«  the  chairman  of  the  Joint  Committee 

Printing  a  copy  of  which  I  have  here. 
S«Uhe  stafT  of  the  Joint  Committee  on 
Slnting  should  make  a  very  careful. 
^niete  and  full-scale  study  as  to  the 
Ss  or  demerits  of  this  building  and 
^fneeds  and  fully  justify  It.  Also  that, 
^fore  anv  further  action  is  taken  on  the 
nroDOsed  coustruction  of  a  new  Govern- 
mentpnntmg  plant,  that  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee on  Printing  consider  and  approve 
Oie  proposal  by  taking  official  action  on 

'^Mr    GROSS     Mr.   Speaker,   will  the 

sentleman  yield?  ,  ,      j 

Mr  SCHENCK.     I  yield  to  my  friend 

from  Iowa. 

Mr  GROSS  When  the  gentleman 
mentioned  the  fact  that  there  Is  plan- 
nlnp  money  in  this  bill,  that  is  the  foot 
in  the  door  We  have  learned  to  our 
sorrow  around  here  that  once  the  plan- 
ning money  is  provided  and  specifica- 
tions are  laid  out  it  is  usually  too  late 
to  do  very  much  about  it.  I  will  be  in- 
terested to  know,  with  the  gentleman 
from  Oklahoma  I  Mr.  Steed  1  and  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio  (Mr.  SchenckI 
where  this  new  $50  million  building  is 
going  to  be  located.  The  Government 
land  in  Anacostia  represented  by  the 
closing  of  the  Anacostia  Naval  Airbase 
and  the  Boiling  Field  Airbase.  and  yet 
;t  appears  that  someone  wants  to  go 
out  and  purchase  what  may  be  expensive 
land  in  Maryland  or  Virginia  for  this  new 
printing  plant. 

Mr  SCHENCK.  Mr  Speaker,  may  I 
reply  to  my  friend  from  Iowa  that  the 
matter  of  the  Boiling  Field  location  was 
discussed,  not  fully  discussed,  but  it  was 
mentioned,  when  the  Public  Printer  ap- 
peared before  the  Joint  Committee  on 
Printing  It  was  pointed  out  that  even 
that  location  presented  many  difficult 
problems  so  far  as  the  transportation  of 
employees  w  as  concerned,  employees  who 
work  various  shifts  around  the  clcx:k  at 
the  Government  Printing  Office.  So 
there  are  many  questions  both  as  to  loca- 
tion and  the  desirability  of  the  location 
and  the  actual  need  of  the  building  and 
whether  or  not  this  building  could  be  au- 
thorized under  the  Public  Buildings  Act 
of  19.'i9  as  indicated  here. 

Mr  STEED  Mr.  Speaker.  I  might  say 
to  the  gentleman  that  these  factors  have 
been  of  great  concern  to  me  and  I  am 
sure  my  subcommittee  shares  some  of 
the  .same  feeling  about  it.  I  am  partic- 
ularly anxious.  If  we  can  get  it.  to  have 
some  guidance  from  the  joint  committee. 

.Mso.  I  think  that  the  House  would 
like  to  know  a  little  more  about  where 
the  building,  if  it  is  authorized  or  if  it 
IS  going  to  be  built,  will  be  located. 

I  certainly  would  not  at  the  present 
time  want  to  take  any  further  steps  un- 
less we  do  have  either  some  further  as- 
surance that  the  location  will  be  satis- 
factory or  that  we  can  restrict  this  thing 
m  some  way  and  go  further  into  the 
matter  before  a  final  decision  on  the 
location  is  made. 

Mr.  SCHENCK.  Mr.  Speaker,  further 
reserving  the  right  to  object,  do  I  un- 
derstand from  my  colleague  the  gentle- 
man from  Oklahoma  [Mr.  Steed],  the 
chairman  of  the  subcommittee,  that  his 


committee  will  expect  to  go  into  this 
matter  very  thoroughly,  and  in  all  prob- 
ability will  recommend  that  it  not  be 
included  In  the  legislative  appropriation 
bill  for  this  present  fiscal  year? 

Mr.  STEED.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield  further,  I  do  not  know  what  the 
final  decision  will  be,  but  certainly  we 
welcome  all  the  help  and  guidance  we 
can  get,  because  at  this  moment  we  have 
some  very  serious  questions  about  the 
whole  proposition. 

It  is  my  belief  that  it  would  be  the 
best  procedure  for  us  to  get  these  mat- 
ters cleared  up  before  we  go  any  further. 
Mr.  SCHENCK.     Mr.  Speaker.  I  with- 
draw my  reservation. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  t-o 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Okla- 
homa? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  I  should  like  to  in- 
quire with  respect  to  the  new  section  105 
to  be  found  on  page  36  of  the  bill,  that 
section  relating  to  the  reporting  of  pay- 
rolls and  expenditures  for  various  pur- 
poses. 

Do  I  understand  section  105  will  be  in 
conference,  or  does  the  gentleman's 
unanimous-consent  request  adopt  this 
section  as  of  now? 

Mr.  STEED.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield,  section  105  will  be 
in  conference. 

There  are  further  technical  points 
that  have  come  up  with  respect  to  It  to 
which  I  believe  we  will  have  to  give  fur- 
ther thought  before  we  make  final  agree- 
ment. 

We  are  all  trying  to  find  the  most  sat- 
isfactory way  to  carry  out  the  wishes  and 
intent  of  section  105.  Our  problem  is  how 
we  can  accomplish  the  intent  of  it  with- 
out some  technical  difficulties  that  now 
confront  us. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Since  It  is  to  go  to  con- 
ference I  shall  not  prolong  my  question- 
ing concerning  section  105  at  this  time, 
but  I  would  hope  when  the  conference 
report  is  made  that  the  gentleman  will 
be  prepared  to  explain  to  the  Members  of 
the  House  what  has  transpired  because 
the  basis  for  this  amendment  originated 
in  the  House,  as  the  gentleman  well 
knows  when  the  appropriation  bill  was 
pending  before  the  House. 
Mr.  STEED.  That  is  correct. 
If  the  gentleman  has  done  any  think- 
ing on  this  particular  point,  the  subcom- 
mittee would  welcome  any  advice  and 
help  he  can  give  us  in  trying  to  work  out 
the  final  version  that  will  carry  out  the 
intent  and  purpose  of  the  section  and 
still  not  leave  us  handcuffed  with  some 
technicalities  that  have  been  brought  up 
first  when  the  House  version  was  adopted 
and  then  since  the  Senate  version  has 
been  adopted. 

It  is  a  very  difficult  matter.  Even  the 
General  Accounting  Office  is  having  some 
difficulty  with  the  language  as  it  now 
stands. 

We  shall  try  to  find  some  means  of 
carrying  out  this  purpose  without  involv- 
ing ourselves  in  some  technicalities  that 
will  do  more  harm  than  good. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  that  explanation. 

I  call  the  gentleman's  attention  to  the 
amendment  by  the  other  body  on  page 


24  of  the  bill,  and  I  ask  if  this  change 
in  the  name  of  the  Legislative  Garage 
to  the  Senate  Garage  has  any  meaning 
of  exclusion  insofar  as  Members  of  the 
House  may  be  concerned? 

Mr.  STEED.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield,  it  does  not  until  July  1,  1965,  by 
which  time,  before  which  time,  the  as- 
sumption is  that  the  parking  spaces  in 
the  Raybum  Building  will  be  available 
to  Members  of  the  House. 

Under  those  circumstances  the  lead- 
ership has  seen  fit  to  consent  to  relin- 
quish the  part  of  the  Senate  Garage  that 
the  House  has  traditionally  had  posses- 
sion of. 

Mr.  GROSS.  So  I  am  given  to  under- 
stand that  after  July  1,  1965,  what  is 
now  known  as  the  Legislative  Garage 
will  not  be  available  to  Members  of  the 
House;  is  that  correct? 

Mr.  STEED.  If  this  amendment  is 
agreed  to.  that  would  be  so.  Of  course. 
that  still  has  to  be  decided  in  conference. 

Mr.  GROSS.  This  question  will  go  to 
conference? 

Mr.  STEED.     That  is  correct. 

Mr.  GROSS.    I  thank  the  gentleman. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma? 

The  Chair  hears  none  and  appoints 
the  following  conferees:  Messrs.  Steed. 
KiRWAN.  Mahon,  Horan.  and  Langen. 


SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  FLOOD  CON- 
TROL OF  THE  COMMITTEE  ON 
PUBLIC  WORKS 

Mr.  OLSEN  of  Montana.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Sub- 
committee on  Flood  Control  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works  may  be  per- 
mitted to  sit  Wednesday  afternoon 
during  general  debate  to  take  certain 
testimony. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Montana? 

There  was  no  objection. 


E.  A.  ROLFE.  JR. 


Mr.  ASHMORE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
tmanimous  consent  to  take  from  the 
Speaker's  desk  the  bill  (H.R.  2215)  for 
the  relief  of  E.  A.  Rolfe,  Jr.,  with  Senate 
amendment  thereto,  disagree  to  the  Sen- 
ate amendment  and  request  a  conference 
with  the  Senate. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  South 
Carolina?  [After  a  pause.]  The  Chair 
hears  none,  and  appoints  the  following 
confereees:  Messrs.  Ashmore,  Dowdy. 
Libonati.  Shriver,  and  King  of  New 
York. 

RANGER  7 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
tmanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 
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Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr  Spealcer,  the  entire 
Nation  iB  proud  and  elated  by  the  suc- 
cess of  Ranger  7  The  National  Aero- 
nautics and  Space  Administration's  pro- 
gram for  unmanned  investigation  of 
space  has  achieved  a  breakthrough  of 
proportions  far  beyond  our  highest  ex- 
pectation. Our  scientists  and  techni- 
cians have  obtauied  pictures  showing 
lunar  detail  within  a  distance  of  half 
a  mile,  not  by  a  factor  of  10  which  had 
been  hoped  for  m  this  flight,  nor  by  a 
factor  of  100.  which  would  have  been 
remarkable,  but  by  a  historic  factor  of 
1,000.  For  the  first  time  lunar  informa- 
tion has  been  obtained  at  a  range  closer 
than  our  best  telescopic  record  of  a  dis- 
tance equivalent  to  500  miles.  The  new- 
data  on  the  lunar  surface  constitutes  a 
major  milestone  in  our  efforts  to  land 
our  astronauts.  It  will  allow  our  scien- 
tists much  greater  accuracy  in  building 
the  lunar  excursion  module  and  landing 
equipment,  in  planning  the  trip.  In  esti- 
mating landing  conditions,  and  In  devis- 
ing the  descent  route 

The  validity  of  the  space  program  has 
been  reconfirmed  and  the  American  peo- 
ple are  paying  tribute  to  the  efforts  of  all 
the  scientists  and  technicians  who  havo 
made  it  possible  Dr  Homer  E  Newell. 
the  Associate  Administrator  for  Space 
Science  and  Applications,  who  directs 
NASA's  unmanned  invt'stit,'atlon  of 
space;  Dr.  William  H  Pickering,  the  di- 
rector of  the  propulsion  laboratory  op- 
erated by  the  California  Institute  of 
Technology  at  Pasadena:  and  Dr  Ge- 
rard P.  Kulper.  the  principal  investi- 
gator on  Ranger  7.  are  leading  among 
the  many  members  of  the  Ranger  team. 
who  together  with  various  subordinate 
agencies  and  contractors  have  attained 
the  vital  data  heretofore  unavailable  to 
the  space  exploration  effort. 

Mr.  James  Webb,  a  former  Oklahoman. 
has  put  together  one  of  the  most  compe- 
tent organizations  and  is  executing  one 
of  the  most  succe.ssful  programs  in  the 
history  of  the  Republic  We  commend 
these  great  Americans,  one  and  all 


MACHINES    IN    SPACE 

Mr.  WYMAN  Mr  Speaker.  I  a.sk 
unanimous  consent  to  addre.ss  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revl.se  and  extend  my 
remarks,  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New- 
Hampshire? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  WYMAN.  Mr  Speaker,  the  pho- 
tographs of  the  moon  s  surface  taken  by 
cameras  built  Into  Ranger  7  and  by  these 
cameras  transmitted  a  quarter  of  a  mil- 
lion miles  away  back  to  earth  and  there 
reproduced  on  television  screens  with 
utmost  clarity  Ls  a  great  tribute  to  the 
scientific  progress  of  our  experts  in 
America's  space  program  Ranger  7  is  a 
highly  technical  success. 

Purthermore.  It  Is  a  success  In  the 
right  direction:  namely,  the  use  of  ma- 
chines to  photograph  and  survey  the 
moon  before  we  undertake  to  send  hu- 
man beings  there  I  heartily  endorse  and 
suppHjrt  those  aspects  of  our  space  pro- 
gram that  emphasize  and  profit  from  the 
use    of    machines    such    as    cameras. 


weather  .satellites,  radio  signals,  radar, 
and  all  the  other  instruments  of  a  mod- 
ern scientific  world  of  wonders. 

But  manned  space  flight  is  something 
t'Lse  Once  a  man  is  put  into  a  capsule 
and  launched  into  the  vacuum  that  Is 
space,  perfectly  .staggering  costs  are  in- 
volved to  keep  him  alive  From  space 
suits  to  food,  to  the  basic  nece.sslties  of 
human  animal  life,  keeping  a  man  in 
space  is  a  fantastically  expensive  propo- 
sition Our  taxpayers  burden  is  almost 
backbreakmg 

The  Apollo  program  does  not  need  to 
be  called  off  Congre.vsnien  like  myself 
may  be  skeptical,  but  they  recognize 
that  this  is  the  .-pace  age  The  trouble 
with  the  ApcjUo  program  Ls  a  very  simple 
one.  It  is  the  same  trouble  that  the 
great  majority  of  us  have  in  running  our 
personal  affairs  It  Is,  simply,  that 
there  is  not  enough  money  to  do  all  the 
things  we  would  like  to  do,  whether  it 
is  111  space  programs  or  heart  disease  or 
oceanography  The  Apollo  program 
aims  to  put  a  man  on  the  moon  by  send- 
ing .several  men  to  the  moon  In  a  space 
vehicle  containing  another  space  ve- 
hicle that  will  separate  from  the  larger 
craft,  descend  to  the  surface  of  the  m(X)n, 
ultimaU'ly  return  to  the  same  larger 
craft  that  is  all  the  while  racing  around 
the  moon  in  what  is  called  lunar  orbit 
at  speed.s  in  exce.ss  of  17  000  miles  jier 
hour,  and  then  return  the  whole  appara- 
tus to  earth 

FYankly.  Mr  Speaker  with  al!  due 
respect  to  the  great  scientists  and 
learned  men  who  compri.se  the  dedicated 
workers  of  the  National  Aeronautics  and 
Space  Administration,  now  so  encour- 
aged and  happy  that  .some  cameras  have 
taken  pictures  of  the  moons  surface.  I 
havf  .serious  doubt  whether  men  can 
effect  such  a  rendezvous  capability  m 
space  and  more  particularly  In  lunar 
orbit  The  niceties  of  a  joinder  and 
separation  at  17.000  .  miles  per  hour  are 
exceedingly  intricate,  to  understate  the 
fact 

Despite  this  indisputable  area  of  con- 
jecture, and  despite  tlie  fact  we  should 
wait  until  we  know  this  is  po.sslble,  we  on 
the  Appropriations  Committee  and  ulti- 
mately the  Congress  are  being  asked  to 
appropriate  hundreds  of  millions  of  dol- 
lars to  mock  up  and  build  the  lunar 
excursion  module  and  other  capsules 
that,  if  to  be  u.sed  at  all.  cannot  be  u.sed 
for  .several  years  and  which  may  never 
be  able  to  be  used  at  all  To  thi.s  extent 
I  believe  that  Congre.ss  should  hold  back 
on  the  appropriations  for  .■\pono  space 
vehicle  procurement  until  we  have  es- 
tablished that  man  can  rendezvous  In 
space  by  completing  succe.ssfully  the 
pre.sent  Gemini  program  L«-t  us  keep  on 
with  our  space  programs  but  let  us  be 
sure  that  they  are  conceived  with  a  real- 
istic measure  of  pragmatLsm  and  con- 
tinued in  the  realization  that  there  are 
not  enough  dollars  to  do  every  tiling  all 
at  once. 

An  editorial  In  yesterday  s  New  York 
Times  complimentary  to  Ranger  7's  ac- 
complishment stresses  the  need  to  do 
more  with  machines  at  this  stage  before 
we  commit  Uk)  much  to  the  manned 
space  flight  program  so  fraught  with  un- 
certainties. 


August  s 

And,  of  course,  the  first  thing  th,t 
should  be  changed  is  the  1970  tan^ 
date,  for  there  Is  no  need  to  estabuS  » 
target  date  In  any  event— except  qJ 
course,  to  create  an  atmosphere  In'thl 
Congress  of  pressure  for  continued  hul 
In  appropriating  and  spending  bliw 
of  .sorely  needed  taxpayers'  dollars,  som. 
In  the  wrong  direction 

The  New  York  Times  editorial  entitled 
"Triumph  for  Ranger  7"  reads  as  follows 

Tru-mph   for  Rangeb  7 

Publication  of  i!ie  flrst  samp'.e  of  lun« 
pictures  taken  by  Ranker  7  cunarm*  with 
extraordinary  force  that  tbls  nx-kefg  oirht 
ha.s  bt-eii  i>ne  .f  the  ni'>6t  .>iucce«ful  and  pro- 
ductive experiments  In  scientific  hutorr 
'Ihe  ex(iu..site  clarity  of  the  cloeeups  of  the 
n^<x.>us  ,surf.u:e  tnvnsmltted  to  earth  aanirt 
that  this  event  will  be  recorded  as  the  re»l 
beginning  of  serious  human  exploration  of 
the  moon  from  the  nelghb<irhood  of  tiiit 
.vit^Ulte 

The  full  exploitation  and  analysla  of  dm 
Informatlna  will  take  several  \ears.  but  even 
the  first  preliminary  study  h&a  cleared  up 
major  problem.s  and  dispelled  previous  ignor- 
ance on  lmfK>rtttnt  matters  The  principal 
conclusion,  of  course.  Is  that  much  of  the 
lun.ir  surface  is  snKioth  enough  to  be  suit- 
able for  &\fe  landing  on  It  i>f  manned  »ehl- 
ries  Areaj^  of  extreme  roughness,  with  nu- 
merous medlum-sizt'd  and  .small  cr»ten 
prevluu.sly  unknown,  have  also  been  found, 
alerting  Pn)ject  Apoilo  planners  to  the  Im- 
[xjrtajue  i>i  avoiding  sucli  regions  Tbe 
fears  repuu<ible  sc:enlist.s  had  expreaed 
earlier  about  the  p.  ■tvslblllty  that  the  moon 
w;i8  ixvered  with  a  thick  layer  of  dust,  Id 
which  vehicles  or  men  landing  there  might 
be  buried,  have  been  shuwn  to  be  baaelea. 

Xne  conception  behind  Ranger  7'8  flight 
h.ts  proved  sound,  xi^.d  there  Ls  every  reuot 
lor  confidence  that  more  such  tlighu  wUi 
greatly  exu>nd  mans  knowledge  of  lunir 
geogr.iphy  and  tofxjgraphy  Tliey  should  al»o 
help  answer  many  questlotis  about  the  forcei 
that  have  sh.iped  this  .satellite  and  Its  welrt 
surface  Clearly,  enormous  .tm^unte  o(  In- 
formation about  the  motm  can  be  gathered 
by  unmanned  rtx-kets.  like  Ranger  7.  carrylni 
cameras  and  other  Instruments 

As  President  Johiu.on  lndlcate<l  yesterdsj 
the  d.iy  is  not  distant  when  It  will  be  poMlble 
to  laJid  men  on  the  moon  But  It  is  now 
plainer  than  ever  that  there  Is  no  gr«»t 
scientific  necessity  for  racing  to  achieve  thli 
gi»l  and  thus  vjistly  Increasing  the  price  Ifl 
money  and  human  peril  The  [xjtentlality 
fL>r  obtaining  so  much  more  lnform«UoD 
relatively  cheaply  from  unmanned,  Instru- 
ment-carrying rockets  strengthens  the  cut 
for  ab.iml oning  the  arbitriwy  1970  deadllnt 
f  >r  ProJe<-t  Ap.):io  and  substituting  i 
schedule  [)erm!tt;ng  orderly  progress  towvd 
a  m.inned  vTiyage  to  the  m(H)n  without  hu- 
ards  or  roeta  Indicated  only  by  the  de«lr«  to 
achieve  this  objective  under  maximum  drift 


SPECIAL      SHOWING      OF      PHOTO- 
GRAPHS TAKEN  OP  THE  MOON 

Mr  ALBERT  Mr.  Speaker,  I  Mk 
unanimous  con.sent  to  address  the  Houk 
for  1  minute 

The  SPEAKER  Is  there  obJectioD 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma'' 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ALBERT  Mr.  Speaker,  I  desire 
to  make  the  following  special  announce- 
ment: 

There  will  be  a  special  showing  rf 
photographs  taken  of  the  moon  by  t» 
highly  successful  Ranger  7  at  10  ajn.  cc 
Wednesday.  August  5.  and  again  at  J 


t96i 

,n  the  caucus  room  In  the  Cannon 
•^JofQce  Building. 
%^  be  about  a  45-mlnute  presen- 
Jjjf  Jid  wUl  include  a  very  Interesting 

"ffSe^rs  of  the  House  and  their 
^  JJe^ordially  invited  to  attend. 

RANGER  7 
w,    ROUSH.      Mr.    Speaker.    I    ask 
Yimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
^Xnie  and  to  revise  and  extend 

"C^PEAKER.     Is   there   objection 
w  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 

^*ere'was  no  objection. 

ur  ROUSH   Mr.  Speaker,  the  success- 
ful completion  of  the  mission  of  Ranger  7 

nnP  of  the  great  accomplishments  of 
".generation.  It  is  evidence  of  the 
LLrS  of  America  in  the  field  of 
X  e  and  more  particularly  in  the  area 
T^lce  sciences.  All  of  America  should 
^X  that  through  this  effort  mankmd 
STbenetit  in  many  ways.  Placing  a 
!in  on  the  moon  will,  of  course,  be  a 
SSt  achievement:  however,  it  will  be  In- 
Smincant  as  (»ompared  to  the  wealth  of 
toowledge  which  will  accumulate  as  a 
result  of  that  effort. 

This  most  recent  achievement  is  dra- 
maUc  and  exciting  to  the  scientist  and 
the  layman  alike.  In  knowledge  there 
Is  ereat  power  and  there  is  hope  and  fer- 
vent prayer  that  all  of  this  might  be  used 
to  benefit  mankind  and  assure  us  of  a 
world  and  universe  where  peace  might 
prevail  forever.  The  psalmist  was  mind- 
ful of  the  ^reat  power  God  had  given  to 
miD  when  he  said : 

What  IS  man  that  Thou  art  mindful  of 
>iim'  •  •  •  Thou  mAdest  him  to  have  do- 
minion over  the  works  of  Thy  hands. 

Truly  this  great  power  Is  realized  more 
than  ever  as  man  has  extended  his  ex- 
plorations beyond  the  limits  of  the 
plinet,  earth,   and  seeks  to  unveil  the 

mysteries  of  the  universe. 
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not  blame  them  for  feeling  that  way. 
After  all,  they  got  the  best  end  of  the 
bargain.  ^    ^. 

When  the  State  Department  made  the 
announcement  that  the  beef  import 
resolution  passed  the  Senate,  a  Mr. 
Phillips  said  that  the  legislation  restrict- 
ing imports  of  veal,  mutton,  lamb,  and 
canned  meat  would  not  materially 
strengthen  cattle  prices  and  could  mean 
retaliatory  action  against  American  ex- 
ports. Mr.  Phillips  does  not  know  that 
it  would  not  help  the  cattle  price.  He 
does  not  know  what  would  happen,  and 
neither  does  anybody  else.  We  do  know 
that  we  have  an  excess  supply  of  beef  in 
this  coimtry.  and  we  do  know  that  at 
least  10  percent  is  coming  from  imports. 


IMPORTATION  OF  BEEF,  VEAL, 
LAMB.  AND  MUTTON 


IMPORTATION  OF  MEAT  AND  MEAT 
PRODUCTS 

Mr  MORRIS  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks 

The  SPEAKER  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
Mexico'' 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MORRIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  has 
been  a  lot  of  talk  goiny  on  about  the  im- 
portation of  meat  and  meat  products, 
and  ab<iut  the  agreement  that  was  ne- 
uoliated  between  our  Government  and 
the  Government  of  Australia. 

I  want  to  read  today  for  the  House 
a  quote  from  the  Sydney  Telegraph 
which  says: 

Mu6t  of  the  relatively  small  cut,  $15,- 
068.000.  out  of  the  yearly  exports  of  $119,- 
200.000  to  the  United  States  should  be  re- 
couped through  the  3.7-percent  Increase. 
In  any  case  experts  are  confident  that  Aus- 
tralia will  not  be  hurt. 

The  article  goes  on  to  say  that  the 
cattlemen  of  AustraUa  were  very  pleased 
with  the  agreement,  and  I  for  one  do 


Mr.  OLSEN  of  Montana.  Mr.  Speak- 
er. I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  address 
the  House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mon- 
tana? 

There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  OLSEN  of  Montana.  Today  I  in- 
troduced into  the  House  a  resolution  <H. 
Res.  812)  that  the  House  concur  and 
agree  to  the  Senate  version  of  H.R.  1839 
to  restrict  the  importation  of  beef.  veal, 
lamb,  and  mutton. 

Many  months  ago.  I  Introduced  a  bill, 
H.R.  10082,  in  the  House  for  the  same 
purpose.  Many  other  Members  of  the 
House  did  the  same;  however,  the  sub- 
ject has  never  been  brought  up  for  hear- 
ing at  this  late  date,  the  fastest  and  only 
method  of  legislative  assistance  for  the 
cattlemen  is  for  the  House  to  pass  my 
resolution. 

The  cattle  industry  is  today  one  of 
the   most   significant    elements   in    the 
American    agricultural    economy.      For 
example.  $1  of  every  S5  received  from 
sales  of  agricultural  products  is  derived 
from  calves  and  cattle.     Moreover.  30 
percent  of  the  U.S.  corn  crop  and  70  per- 
cent of  all  harvested  crops  are  consumed 
by  American  stock:  and,  of  course,  the 
beef  industry  indirectly  affects  the  en- 
tire economy,  from  the  large  implement 
manufacturers  to  small  local  businesses. 
The  Senate  passage  of  H.R.  1839  to 
restrict  the  Importation  of  beef,  veal, 
lamb,  and  mutton  challenges  the  House 
of  Representatives  to  respond   in   like 
manner  to  the  problems  facing  Amer- 
ican stockmen. 

The  establishment  of  import  quotas 
win  not.  of  course,  completely  solve  the 
price  dilemma  which  faces  cattlemen. 
Yet  Imports  add  significantly  to  the  low- 
price  problem;  and  the  setting  up  of 
quotas  would  make  a  meaningful  con- 
tribution to  improving  the  outlook  for  the 
U.S.  agricultural  economy. 

I  hope  and  trust  that  the  Committee 
on  Rules  will  grant  an  early  hearing  and 
favorable  action  on  my  resolution  House 
Resolution  812. 


1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  South 
Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  DORN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  today 
introducing  a  bill  which  will  require  all 
foreign  meat  imports  into  the  United 
States  to  be  labeled.  These  imports 
would  be  labeled  with  the  country  of 
origin.  This  bill  would  cover  all  meat 
imports  from  our  allies  and  from  Com- 
munist countries  as  well. 

Mr.  Speaker,  cattle  farmers  are  par- 
ticularly depressed.  Our  cattle  farmers 
are  losing  millions  of  dollars  and  many  of 
them  could  be  forced  into  bankruptcy. 
We  have  an  oversupply  of  beef  and  live- 
stock generally.  It  is  incredible  that 
this  Nation  should  permit  imports  of 
livestock.  For  our  own  Government  to 
permit  these  meat  Imports  to  flood  our 
country  without  the  consumer  being 
aware  of  the  country  of  origin  is  unbe- 
lievable. 

The  livestock  prices  and  chaos  in  the 
livestock  market  warrants  immediate 
consideration  of  this  bill  along  with  a 
bill  to  limit  imports  altogether. 


MEAT   IMPORTS 
Mr  DORN.    Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  address  the  House  for 


WALTER  JENKINS 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Iowa? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  GROSS,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  serv- 
ing of  a  subpena  yesterday  on  Walter 
Jenkins,  Special  Assistant  to  President 
Johnson,  may  yet  provide  a  moment  of 
truth  in  the  Bobby  Baker  scandals  that 
have  received  such  a  heavy  coating  of 
whitewash. 

The  subpena  was  served  In  cormec- 
tion  with  the  $300,000  damage  action 
which  Ralph  L.  Hill  has  brought  against 
Baker,  Fred  G.  Black,  former  lobbyist 
for  North  American  Aviation,  and  the 
Serv-U  Vending  Corp. 

It  is  vmderstood  the  subpena  calls 
upon  Jenkins  to  give  any  information  he 
may  have  on  campaign  contributions  and 
advertising  promotions  in  behalf  of  the 
Johnson  television  and  radio  interests  In 
Tpx&s 

It  will  be  interesting  to  note  how  Jen- 
kins responds  to  this  subpena,  and 
whether  there  is  any  White  House  inter- 
ference. 

There  has  already  been  too  much 
whitewash.  The  public  is  enUtled  to  the 
facts.  ^^^^^^^_^ 

ECONOMIC  OPPORTUNITY  ACT  OF 
1964 

Mr.  FRELINGHUYSEN.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 

Jersey? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr  FRELINGHUYSEN.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  majority  leader,  quite  rightly,  has 
just  now  commended  the  achlev«nents 
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of  NASA  with  respect  to  Rangers  photo- 
graphs of  the  moon  a  few  days  ago.  He 
stated  that  detailed  photographs  of  the 
moon  would  be  available  for  showing  to 
Members  on  Wednesday 

Unfortunately,  there  Is  also  other  bu.si- 
ness  on  Wednesday  The  so-called  pov- 
erty package,  otherwise  known  as  the 
Landnim-Powell  b.ll.  is  up  for  considera- 
tion. As  I  have  said  before.  I  hope  thi.'^ 
unsound  bill  can  be  defeated.  I  took 
this  time  because  I  would  like  Ui  call  at- 
tention to  the  fact  that  other  alterna- 
tives, and  far  more  reasonable  programs 
have  been  suggested,  one  of  them.  H  K 
11050.  introduced  by  me  on  April  28 
This  bill  would  not  establish  a  new  and 
entirely  unnecessary  Federal  agency  It 
would  not  establish  unprecedented  pow- 
ers for  a  Federal  agency,  but  would  make 
available  substantial  sums  over  a  3-year 
period.  I  refer  more  specifically  to  my 
views  expressed  on  page  9322  of  the  Rec- 
ord on  April  28.  There  is  also  a  synop- 
sis of  this  bill  on  pages  92  96  of  the  com- 
mittee report  on  the  so-called  Economic 
Opporturuty  Act  of  1964 


IMPOSING  RESTRICTIONS  ON  BEEF 
FROM  AUSTRALIA  AND  NEW  ZEA- 
LAND 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
address  the  House  for  1  minute. 

The  SPEAKER  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  TEAGUE  of  California  Mr. 
Speaker  and  my  colleagues,  since  Llie 
Senate  a  few  days  ago  passed  the  bill 
proposing  to  place  restrictions  upon  the 
import  of  beef  from  Australia  and  New 
Zealand,  many  Members  of  this  body 
have  risen  ui  support  of  the  action  taken 
by  the  Senate  I  would  like  my  col- 
leagues to  know  that  the  bill  pa.ssed  by 
the  Senate.  H.R.  1839,  is  my  bill,  it  has 
my  nimnber  and  my  name  on  it.  I  fully 
support  it  and  I  have  no  objection  what- 
soever if  any  of  you  people  refer  to  it  as 
the  Teague  bill  from  here  on  out. 


FOREIGN  BEEF  IMPORTERS  COLT^I- 
CIL.  INC.  IS  REAL  OPPOSITION  TO 
"BEEF  IMPORT"  BILL 

Mr.  TALCOTT.  Mr  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revi.se  and  extend 
my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  TALCOTT.  Mr  Speaker,  the  cat 
came  out  of  the  bag  in  a  big  advertise- 
ment in  the  Washington  Star  of  July  3!. 
1964.  In  six  columns,  almost,  a  full  page, 
the  meat  Importers  Council,  Inc  ,  be- 
moans the  fact  tnat  most  of  the  Senators 
recently  voted  for  the  American  cattle- 
men and  against  the  foreign  importer  of 
cheaply  produced  meat  produces.  The 
House  would  vote  for  the  American  cat- 
tleman too  if  they  were  given  an  opp<M- 
tunlty.  Why  should  they  not  vote  to 
protect   the    largest    single    industry    in 


America  from  bankruptcy  cau.sfd,  in  part, 
by  the  importatioi^  of  meat  from  foreign 
countries  wher*-  labor  is  cheap,  land  is 
cheap,  feeds  are  cheap,  and  taxes  are 
lower  or  nonexistent 

Of  course,  foreign  importers  can  make 
a  profit  by  buying  cheap  foreign  meats 
and  undercutting  one  of  our  most  im- 
portant industries  Our  cattlemen  can- 
not pay  the  high  wages,  costs,  and  taxes 
and  compete  favorably. 

Who  should  we  protect ''  Who  should 
the  Senate  protect  !*  Who  should  C(jn- 
gre.ss  protecf  The  most  important  US 
industry  or  profiteers  who  deal  m  cheap- 
ly produced  foreign  meats 

If  the  .American  con.^umer  knew  what 
meat  producers  they  were  financing  and 
which  foreign  importers  they  were  sup- 
[>orting,  they  Uio  would  reject  the  cheap 
imports  and  importir.g  profiteers 

If  the  American  consumer  really  knew 
the  fact,s  he  would  not  permit  himsrlf  to 
be  the  '.scapegoat"  or  the  "strawman" 
of  the  foreign  Meat  Importers  Council, 
Inc 

Let  the  "beef  import"  bill  be  brought  to 
a  vote  .so  that  the  Members  of  the  Houso 
can  decide  whether  they  favor  the  US 
cattli'inan    or    the    foreign    importer    of 
cheaply  produced   meat 

The  Senate  finally  came  around  to  vot- 
ing for  the  U  S  industry  Let  us  .^ee  who 
the  House  will  be  for  or  who  the  House 
will  be  against  Until  the  "beef  import" 
bill  is  brought  to  a  vote,  the  House  is 
casting  it.s  lot  with  the  Meat  Importers 
Council.  Inc  ,  and  against  the  US  cat- 
tlemen and  US  beef  processors  and  US 
beef  consumers. 


SALE  OP  PIRANHA  FISH 

Mr  ROOFRS  of  Florida  Mr  Speak- 
er I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  address 
the  Hou.se  fox  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  mv  remarks 

The  SPEAKER  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Florida? 

There  was  no  obiection 

Mr  ROGERS  of  Florida  Mr  Speaker. 
recently  the  sale  of  the  vicious  fiesh-eat- 
Ing  piranha  fish  has  become  somewhat 
of  a  novelty  in  New  York  City  and  other 
laru'e  cities  of  the  North  Importers  of 
the.se  tiny  menaces  have  found  a  ready 
market  in  the  pet  shops  where  the  curious 
may  purcha.se  one  for  as  little  as  95  cents 

My  State  of  Florida  has  passed  a  law 
forbidding  the  importation  of  these  fish 
within  the  State  boundaries  This  law- 
was  passed,  however,  when  the  number 
of  piranha  fish  withm  the  l'nit«'d  States 
was  very  small  indeed 

Now  that  the  piranha  fish  may  be  pur- 
chasf'd  freelv  m  pet  shops  acro.ss  tlie  Na- 
tion, there  is  a  need  ff)r  more  drastic 
measures  to  bar  their  importation  on  a 
nationwide  basis. 

Title  18.  I'nited  States  Code,  section 
42.  gives  w  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
the  power  to  prohibit  the  importation 
into  the  United  States  of  any  fish  which 
he  may  deem  to  be  injurious  to  human 
beings  agriculture,  horticulture,  or  wild- 
life He  also  has  the  power  to  export 
or  destroy  "all  such  prohibited  mam- 
mals, fish,  and  so  forth." 


My   district   alone  contains  hunrt,^ 
of  miles  of  navigable  waterways  u«^ 
boating,  sport  fishint;.  bathing  andnfK 
recreational      uses       While     authorS 
differ   as   to   whether   the  plranhn  ?^ 
could    firmly    establish    luself  In  soTJ 
Florida  waters,  all  would  agree  that  th 
is  a  distinct  possibility  that  it  could 


-"--   ,-..-.. ,j..iu.,    Luai  U  could 

Mr.  Speaker,  before  this  dangerom 
hobby  generates  any  more  purchJ« 
and  before  the  number  of  piranha  a^ 
m  the  country  becomes  too  large  to  con' 
trol.  I  urge  the  Secretary  of  the  InteiW 
to  exercise  the  power  he  possesses  lad 
take  immediate  steps  to  prohibit  the  im 
portation  of  the  danuerous  piranha  flsh 
So  long  as  there  is  any  possibility  ther? 
is  a  great  danger  to  the  residents  of 
south  Florida 


CONSENT  CALENDAR 

The  SPEAKER.  This  is  Consent  Cai- 
endar  day  Tlie  Clerk  will  call  the  flrs; 
bill  <Mi  th.e  Consent  Calendar. 


PROVIDING  FOR  ACQUISITION  OP 
CERTAIN  PROPERTY  IN  SQUARE 
758  IN  THE  DISTRICT  OF  COLDM- 
BIA.  AS  AN  ADDITION  TO  THE 
GROUNDS  OF  THE  U.S.  SUPREME 
COURT  BUILDING 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  iS  254i  to 
provide  for  the  acquisition  of  certair. 
property  in  square  758  in  the  District  of 
Columbia,  as  an  addition  to  the  grounds 
of  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  Building. 

Mr.  GROSS  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unan- 
imous con.sent  that  the  bill  be  passed  over 
without  prejudice 

The  SPEAKER  Is  there  objection  tc 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  loW 

Tlicre  was  no  objection. 


PRO\TDING  FOR  ADDITIONAL  COM- 
MISSIONERS OF  THE  US  COURT 
OF  CLAIMS 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  <S.  102'  to 
provide  for  additional  commissioners  of 
the  US.  Court  of  Claims. 

Mr  FORD.  Mr  Speaker.  I  ask  unan;- 
mous  consent  that  the  bill  be  passed  over 
without  prejudice 

The  SPEAKER  Is  there  objection  tc 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mich- 
igan ? 

There  was  no  objection. 


RELATING  TO  THE  ESTABLISHMENT 
OF  CONCESSION  POLICIES  IN  THE 
AREAS     ADMINISTERED     BY    NA- 
TIONAL PARK  SERVICE 
The  Clerk  called  the  bill  'H.R.  5886' 
relating  to  the  establishment  of  conces- 
sion policies  in  the  areas  administered  by 
National  Park  Service  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  »i 
unanimous  consent  that  the  bill  be 
stricken  from  the  Consent  Calendar. 

The  SPKAKKR  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Colorado? 

There  was  no  obiection 


^  tr ATION  OF  EVACUATION  AND 
•^TMENT   PAY    LAW    TO    GOV- 

iS^ENT  PRINTING  OFFICE 
Tp  rlerk  called  the  bill   "H.R.  8827) 
?Jeni^  he  act  of  September  26.  1961 
«",  f^"  W)  allotment  and  assignment  of 
"tn  cover  the  Government  Prmtmg 
?!tlj  and  for  other  purposes. 
^7  TORD     Mr.  speaker.  I  ask  unan- 
,1,'s^i^ent  that   the  blU  be  passed 
""^a-uhout  prejudice. 
°?jipS^KV     IS  there  objection  to 
the  r«iuest  of  the  gentleman  from  Michl- 

^'ihere  was  no  objection,  j 

PART  III    DISTRICT  ^F  COLUMBIA 
CODE         DLXTEDENTS-       ESTATES 
AND  FIDUCIARY  RELATIONS" 
The  Clerk  called  the  bill  <H.R.  10200) 
,/enact    part    III    of    the    District    of 
ColSbia  code,  entitled  ••Decedents'  Es- 
,*tes  and  Fiduciary  Relations,    codifying 
rhe  general  and  permanent  laws  relating 
u,  decedents'  estates  and  fiduciary  rela- 
tions in  the  District  of  Columbia. 

The  SPFJ^KER.    Is  there  objection  to 
the  present  consideration  of  the  bill? 

Mr  ASPINALL  Mr.  Speaker,  reserv- 
m  the  riuht  to  object— and  I  shall  not 
object— I  should  like  to  know  if  it  is  not 
possible  and  if  it  is  not  agreeable  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary  of  the  House. 
that  the  printing  of  the  bill  in  the 
RECORD  be  dispensed  with.  Inasmuch  as 
•t  IS  quite  voluminous  and  would  result 
In  great  expense.  That  is  true  with 
respect  to  this  bill  and  the  next  bill  to  be 
considered.  . 

Mr.  LIBONATI.     Mr.   Speaker.  I  in- 
tend to  make  such  a  request. 

Mr  ASPINALL.    Mr.  Speaker.  I  with- 
draw my  reservation. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  present  consideration  of  the  bill? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  UBONATI.  Mr.  Speaker,  because 
of  the  cost  involved  to  print  the  bill  in 
the  Record,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  printing  of  the  bill  in  the  Rec- 
ord be  dispensed  with. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Il- 
linois? 
There  was  no  objection. 
The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
tune,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 
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Ing  of  the  bUl  in  the  Record  be  dispensed 
with  because  of  the  expense  involved. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  -he  gentleman  from  Illi- 
nois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


ESTABLISHING  AN  ADMINISTRATIVE 

CONFERENCE     OF     THE     UNTTED 

STATES 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  <S.  1664)  to 
provide  for  continuous  Improvement  of 
the  administrative  procedure  of  Federal 
agencies  by  creating  an  Administrative 
Conference  of  the  United  States,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

Mr  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  this  bill  may  be  passed 
over  without  prejudice.  ^.     ^.       .„ 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 


FUNDS  OF  THE  PAWNEE  TRIBE  OF 
OKLAHOMA 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  <H.R.  10672) 
to  provide  for  the  disposition  of  judg- 
ment funds  now  on  deposit  to  the  credit 
of  the  Pawnee  Tribe  of  Oklahoma. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted   by   the   Senate   and   House 
of  Representatives  of   the   United   Stat^^^f 
America    in    Congress   assembled.   That    the 
funds   on    deposit    in    the    Treasury    of    the 
United  SUtes  to  the  credit  of  the  Pawnee 
Tribe  of  Oklahoma  that  were  appropriated 
by  the  Act  of  May   17.  1963   (Public  Law  88^ 
25-   77  Stat.  201,  to  pay  a  Judgment  by  the 
Indian  Claims  Commission  In  docket  10   and 
the  interest  thereon,  after  payment  of  attor- 
ney fees  and  expenses,  may  be  advanced  or 
expended  for  any  purpose  that  is  authorized 
by  the  tribal  governing  body  and  approved 
bv  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior.     Any  part 
of  such  funds  that  may  be  distributed  per 
capita  to  the  members  of  the  tribe  shall  not 
be  subject  to  the  Federal  or  State   income 
tax. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


thereon,  are  hereby  declared  to  be  held  by  the 
United  States  In  trust  for  the  Flandreau 
Santee  Sioux  Tribe. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ments: 

Page  1.  line  7,  after  -School",  Insert  "at 
Flandreau.  South  Dakota.". 

Page  1  line  10,  strike  out  "Tribe.'  and  In- 
sert "Tribe,  subject  to  all  valid  existing 
rights-of-way". 

The     committee     amendments     were 

agreed  to.  ,  , 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 

CONVEY     LAND     ON      THE     WHITE 
EARTH   RESERVATION 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  11425) 
to  provide  for  the  conveyance  of  10  acres 
of  federally  owned  land  on  the  White 
Earth  Reservation  to  the  Minnesota  An- 
nual Conference  of  the  Methodist 
Church,  and  for  other  purposes. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  ClerK 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be   it   enacted   by   the   Senate  and   House 
of   Representatives  of   the    United   States   of 

Lerica  in  Congress  «««^^^f^'^v7^f./states 
right   title,  and  interest  of  the  United  States 
ma  tract  of  federally  owned  land  located  on 
the  White  Earth  Reservation,  Minnesota,  de- 
scribed   as:     northwest    quarter    southwest 
quarter  southwest  quarter  section  26.  towri- 
shlp  146  north,  range  39  west,  fifth  princi- 
pal meridian,  Minnesota,  containing  10  acres 
more  or  less,  which  tract  of  land  was  donated 
To  the  united  States  in  1913  by  the  North- 
ern Minnesota  Conference  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal    Church   in   the   United    States   of 
America.   Is  hereby  reconveyed  to  ^he  Min- 
nesota Annual  Conference  of  the  Methodist 
Church,  the  donor's  successor  organization 
for  as  long  as  the  tract  of  land  Is  used  for 
education     community    service,    or    religious 
purposes.     Title  to  the  land  shall  revert  au- 
tomatically to  the  united  SUt«s,  and  be  held 
m  trust  for  the  Minnesota  Chippewa  Tribe, 
when  the  land  ceases  to  be  used  for  ^^^  pre- 
scribed   purposes.      By   accepting    the   r  ghts 
granted  herein,  the  grantee  agrees  for  Itse  f 
and  Its  successors  or  assigns  that  a  determi- 
nation by  the  secretary  of  the  Interior  that 
the  land  has  ceased  to  be  used  for  the  pre 
scribed  purposes  shall  be  conclusive  of  these 
facts      ?he   secretary   of   the   Interior  shal 
publish  in  the  Federal  Register  a  notice  of 
such  determination. 


ENACTMENT  OF  SUBTITLE  II.  TITLE 
28,  DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA  CODE 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  «H.R.  11466) 
10  enact  subtitle  II.  "Other  Commercial 
Transactions,"  of  title  28.  "Commercial 
Instruments  and  Transactions,"  of  the 
Du-itrict  of  Columbia  Code,  and  for  other 
purposes 

The  SPEAKER.     Is  there  objection  to 
the  present  consideration  of  the  bill? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr  LIBONATI.    Mr.  Speaker.  I  make 
a  similar  request  with  respect  to  this  bill. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  print- 
CX  1119 


LAND  HELD   FOR  THE   FLANDREAU 
SANTEE  SIOUX  TRIBE 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  11052) 
to  declare  that  80  acres  of  land  acquired 
for  the  Flandreau  Boarding  School  is 
held  by  the  United  States  in  trust  for  the 
Flandreau  Santee  Sioux  Tribe. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  ^""^'^ifates  o/ Xmer 
icain  congress  assembled.  That  all  of  the 
rSht  title,  and  interest  of  the  United  States 
In^SJ  acres  of  land  described  as  the  east  half 
t,«rtheast  Quarter  section  16.  township  107 
;S  ?^nge  48  west,  fifth  principal  meridian. 
acqulrS  bv  the  United  States  for  the  Flan- 
dreau S>ardlng  school  and  no  longer  used  for 
?ich  pm^es^  together  with  Improvements 


With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment: 

Paee  2  line  4,  after  "organization"  change 
the  comma  to  a  period  and  strike  out  the 
remainder  of  the  bill. 


The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 

'°'The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


SELL  ENTERPRISE  RANCHERIA  NO.  2 
TO  CALIFORNIA 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  11562) 
to  authorize  the  Secretary  of  the  Ul- 
terior to  sell  Enterprise  Rancher  la  No. 
2  to  the  State  of  California,  and  to 
distribute  the  proceeds  of  the  sale  to 
Henry  B.  Martin.  Stanley  Martin,  Ralph 
G  Martin,  and  Vera  J'^rtin  Kiras. 
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There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk     of  title  28  of  the  United  Slates  Code  re-     and  the  American  people  would  b«  *». 

*  '•  '-'• — '-'«--  --'--"-'^ #»w»T,  o   ji„       critical  if  some  provision  were  not  r^ 

to  take  care  of  these  Indians  prior  tT^T 
flooding  of  these  lands.  ^^  "^wthe 


read  the  bill,  as  follows : 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  may  sell  and  convey 
Enterprise  Rancherta  numbered  2.  compris- 
ing 40.64  acres  of  land,  more  or  less,  described 
as  lot  3,  section  1.  township  19  north,  range 
5  east,  Mount  Diablo  base  and  meridian,  to 
the  State  of  California  for  a  negotiated  price 
which  In  the  opinion  of  the  Secretary  re- 
flects Its  fair  market  value,  and  the  proceeds 
from  ths  sale  shall  be  distributed  to  Henry 
B  Martin.  Stanley  Martin.  Ralph  O  Martin, 
and  Vera  Martin  Klras 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table 


RELOCATION   OF   THE   VILLAGE   OF 
SIL  MURK 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  HR  11329  • 
to  provide  for  the  relocation  and  reestab- 
lishment  of  the  village  of  Sil  Murk  and 
of  the  members  of  the  Papago  Indian 
Tribe  inhabitintj  the  viUase  of  Sil  Murk, 
and  for  other  purposes 

There  being  no  obJtH^tion,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  State.t  of 
Am.erica  in  Congrets  assembled  That  the 
Secretary  of  the  InterUjr  is  authorized  t<j 
receive  and  hold  In  trust  ftr  the  Papa^i) 
Tribe  an  amount  of  $180,000  out  of  funds 
available  for  the  Painted  Rock  Dam  and 
Reservoir  project  tn  he  used  solely  for  the 
relocation  and  reestabUshment  of  the  vil- 
lage of  Sil  Murk  and  its  Inhabitants.  In- 
cluding the  purchase  of  a  replacement  site, 
construction  of  community  facilities,  and 
other  Improvements  Provided,  That  title  t*.) 
the  replacement  site  and  such  community  fa- 
cilities shall  be  held  by  the  United  States  of 
America  In  trust  for  the  Papago  Indian 
Tribe:  Provided  further.  That  said  funds 
held  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  In 
trust  for  the  Papago  Trlt)e  shall  be  expended 
In  accordance  with  plans  approved  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior 

Sec.  2.  As  a  condition  of  the  payment  au- 
thorized In  section  I  for  the  relocation  of 
the  village  of  Sil  Murk,  the  Individuals  who 
may  assert  an  Interest  In  the  improvements 
In  the  village  and  the  Papiujo  Tribe  shall. 
by  appropriate  resolution  and  deed,  quit- 
claim and  release  to  the  United  States  what- 
ever Interest  the  tnt>e  and  the  Individuals 
may  have  In  the  site  of  the  present  village 
of  Sil  Murk 

Sec.  3.  There  Is  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated not  to  exceed  •180  000  to  carry  out 
the  provisions  of  this  Act 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ments: 

Page  1.  line  4,  strike  out  •IBOOOO'  and 
Insert  "•2«.500". 

Page  2,  line  14.  strike  out  ■8180000'  and 
insert  "$369,600". 

The  committee  amendments  were 
agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  re- 
consider was  laid  on  the  table. 


CIVIL  ACTIONS  AGAINST  THE 
UNITED  STATES  FOR  FEES 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  11520) 
to  amend  subsection  'd'  of  section  1346 


lating  to  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  U.S.  dis- 
trict courts 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  It  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  //'iu.sc 
o'  Repre'^entatu  es  of  the  Unitrd  States  of 
Arni>rica  in  Congress  assernbled  That  sub- 
section (d)  of  section  134^3  ^f  title  2S  of  the 
United  States  Code  Is  amei.ded  to  read  as 
follows 

"id  I  The  district  courts  shall  not  have 
Jurisdiction  under  this  section  of  any  civil 
action  or  claim  for  a  pension  " 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  pa.s.sed.  and  a  motion  to  re- 
consider wa.s  laid  on  the  table. 


PROTECTING     INDIANS     FROM 
FLOODING    OF    THEIR    LANDS 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  'HR  8916' 
to  protect  American  Indians  from  the 
tloodinkT  nf  tht'lr  lands  by  any  depart- 
ment or  agency  of  the  United  States  be- 
forf  .suitable  provi.sion  ha.s  been  made 
for  their  relocation. 

The  SPEAKER  Is  there  objection  to 
the  present  consideration  of  the  bilP 

Mr  CON TE  Mi  Sptaker.  reservin.ii 
the  ritjht  to  object.  I  al.so  want  to  com- 
nu-nd  the  uentlenian  from  Fhjrida  for 
filing  tlUs  legislation  On  pa^:e  5  of  the 
committee  rei)ort  tiiere  is  a  letter  from 
PYank  P  Bnt4«.s.  A.s.sistant  Secretary  of 
the  Interior,  where  he  outlines  six  ques- 
tions.   The  first  question  Is 

The  bill  does  nf)t  authorize  the  construc- 
tion ai<ency  to  acquire  a  suitable  urea  Kir  the 
Indians.  If  acquisition  authority  for  this 
purpose  Is  intended.  It  should  be  stated 
clearly 

I  wonder  if  the  uentleman  can  com- 
ment on  the  first  question 

Mr  HALEY.  Mr  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield '' 

Mr  CONTE.     I  will  be  Klad  to  yield 

Mr  HALEY  Of  course,  in  this  par- 
ticular legislation,  what  this  bill  pro- 
poses to  do  Is  kf't'p  the  Army  Corps  of 
Engineers  from  flooding  out  Seneca  In- 
dian lands  until  compensation  is  paid  for 
them  Thert-  will  be  no  rea.son  to  ac- 
quire additional  lands  Lands  that  are 
required  to  relocate  are  now  owned  by 
this  Indian  tribe  and  are  in  a  trust  status. 
So  I  think  thr  EH^partnient  Is  skating'  on 
pretty  thin  ice  to  oppo.se  tills  kind  of 
K--;islation  I  miiiht  say  to  the  gentle- 
man H.R  8916  was  introduced  on  Octo- 
ber 24.  1963  Of  course,  the  Depart- 
ment of  ttie  Interior  has  the  resfxmsi- 
biilty.  as  the  centleman  well  knows,  to 
kxik  out  for  the  affairs  of  the  Indians 
If  they  had  some  .serious  objections  to 
any  of  the  proix)saLs  contained  in  this 
letiislation.  they  have  had  a  good,  long 
time  to  yet  it  up  here  to  let  us  act  on  it 

Mr  CONTE  Another  question  If  I 
imderstand  it.  this  bill  is  a  result  of  a 
bill  that  wei;t  throui^h  the  House  and  is 
now  over  in  the  Senate  which  would 
fiix)d  this  area  sometime  in  October  un- 
less this  bill  k'oes  through     Is  that  right? 

Mr  HALEY  The  gentleman  Is  right 
They  will  close  the  gates,  it  is  presently 
contemplated,  .sonu-time  in  October.  The 
Indians  ha\  e  not  been  paid  for  tiie  lands 
which  they  have  taken  away  from  them, 
and  certainly  I   am  sure  this  Congress 


Mr.  CONTE  One  other  question-  ^ 
I  understand,  the  bill  as  it  passed 'th 
House  provided  for  compensation  in  S! 
amount  of  $16  million  plus.  This  hs! 
biH-n  cut  considerably  in  the  other  hr^ 
Is  that  correct?  ^^• 

Mr  HALEY.  The  gentleman  la  cor 
rect  Tlie  bill  as  it  passed  the  House  mtJ 
vided  for  $16,931,000.  The  bill  as  amend 
t>d  by  the  Senate  carries  an  amount  a 
$6  million  lOO-.some  thousand.  I  might 
say  to  the  gentleman,  too,  that  the  orig 
inal  refxirt  on  which  the  House  had  to 
act  was  a  report  prepared  by  a  firm  of 
consultants  called  the  Brill  Corp.  Thli 
firm  was  employed  by  the  Corps  of  Engi- 
neers, the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs,  and 
the  Seneca  Nation,  as  I  understood  It 
They  recommended  that  in  order  to  put 
these  Indians  back  m  the  same  economic 
[xxsition  in  which  they  were  prior  to  the 
ficKxling  of  this  land  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment should  reimburse  the  Seneca  tribe 
to  the  extent  of  $29  million.  The  Home 
cut  that  to  $16,931,000.  We  think  tint 
is  the  lowest  figure  that  can  possibly  do 
the  job  that  should  be  done  here. 

Mr  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  concur 
in  what  the  gentleman  from  Florida  t« 
trying  to  do  here  and  therefore  I  with- 
draw my  reservation  of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objecUon  to 
the  pre.sent  consideration  of  the  bill? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  CTeit 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

/)'"  ;f  enacted  f>y  the  Senate  and  House  ot 
Representatives  of  the  Untied  States  of  Aner. 
ira  in  Congress  a.ssembled.  That,  notwith- 
standing any  other  provision  of  law,  It  shall 
be  unlawful  for  any  officer  or  employee  of 
t.he  United  St.ites  to  cause  lands  within  the 
boundaries  of  any  Indian  reservation,  the 
taenetlcial  or  legal  ownership  of  which  landj 
Is  In  an  Indian  or  Indian  tribe,  to  be  flooded 
by  Impounding  water  In  a  reservoir  con- 
structed by  any  department  or  agency  of  the 
United  ."Stities  until  the  Secretary  of  the  in- 
terior certifies  that  a  suitable  area  or  areu 
In  the  vicinity  have  been  set  aside  and,  If 
necessary,  accjulred  for  thoee  Indians  whole 
lands  are  to  be  flooded  and  who  have  not 
accepted  other  compensation  from  the 
United  States  in  full  payment  for  their  In- 
terest In  such  lands  and  that  suitable  homei 
schiKJls,  roads,  and  other  facilities  have  been 
constructed  thereon  and  made  available  to 
such  Indians. 

Sec  2  The  provisions  of  this  Act  shall  no; 
be  applicable  to  any  reservoir  constructed 
and  put  Into  operation  prior  to  July  1,  19© 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment: 

P.ige  2,  line  5,  after  "faculties",  Insert  "ire 
under  construction  or". 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  l>e  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 
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CREDITING  CERTAIN  MILITARY 
SERVICE 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  91W 
to  authorize  the  crediting  of  certain  mili- 
tary .service  for  purposes  of  resent 
retired  pay. 


^.re  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk  SARPY  COUNTY.  NEBR. 

ifljie  bill,  as  follows:  xhe  Clerk  called  the  bill  (S.  2339)  con- 

enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  fgrrlng  jurisdiction  upon  the  U.S.  Court 

^iJnresentatiies  of  the  United  States  of  ^j  Claims  to  hear,  determine,  and  render 

^L^a  tn  conj/re.^s  assembled.  That  section  j^^jgnient    upon    the    claim    of    Sarpy 

itnenca  i»         »               united  States  Code,  ir       ^,  m«k- 

f^^V^:^^^-n^  "T!^^  n.  otieotion.  the  Cer. 

,t  the  end  °/^^l^^^   '*"                    "  read  the  bUl.  as  follows: 

'°"°l'^|n  Active  full  time  status  with  the  gg  ^   enacted   by   the   Senate  and   House 

"'li'   states   Public   Health   Service   as   a  q^  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 

tusloned  officer   during  the  time  such  America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  not- 

'^**'""      oc  riP<;ipnated  as  military  service  In  withstanding  any  statute  of  limitations  per- Z'C"  j'"i_-         "   ^,„n  o^  T^^-^it- 

"""''Lnce  with    he  provisions  of 'section  217  XS^  silts  against  the  United  States,     reasons  of  hardships  as  well  as  merit 

jccordance  »;;j,^^^   i^t^t^n  node:   and".  or  any  lapse  of  time,  or  bars  of  laches,  juris-          Fourth.  The  COUrts  have  consistei 

diction  is  hereby  conferred  upon  the  United 
States  Court  of  Claims  to  hear,  determine, 
and   render   judgment   upon   any   claim   of 

Q^HkP  all   alter   xne   cxm...^*   v,...-„. Sarpy  County.  Nebraska,  arising  out  of  the 

^  the  following:   "That  section  1332(a)  closing  of  the  north-south  county  road  con-      ^  :"-"-  """i'    c'Vq    them     they   having 

"^'i.  ,0   uXd  States  code.  Is  amended  nectlng  Bellevue  and  La  Platte  to  make  way     SUltS   in    "O    loss   to  ^^^^   "^^        ^Jl 

•^  "^^fvn.^ut  the  word  -and-  at  the  end  for  the  principal  east-west  runway  at  Offutt     received   something   for   nothing  ^Wts 

"^  '^i    (1,   JMll)     by   striking   out   the  Air  Porc^  Base  In  said  county.                                -«""  r^ntrnl  Rmlrnadw.  United 

oi  clause    i                  -^ ^^   ^^^  i„„„t.  q^^   2.  Suit  upon  any  such  claim  may  be 


emment.  Title  31,  United  States  Code, 
section  71.  It  also  superintends  col- 
lection of  amounts  due  the  United  States. 
Title  31,  United  States  Code,  section  93. 

Second.  Under  existing  authority, 
debts  of  questionable  validity  are  dis- 
missed or  canceled.  Where  collection 
would  cause  hardship,  installment  pay- 
ments are  arranged  or  the  claims  aban- 
doned altogether. 

Third.  The  Department  of  Justice  has 
full  authority  to  compromise  debts  for 


^Hiue  42.  united  States  Code;    and 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment :  ,  . 
Qtrike  all   after   the   enacting  clause  and 


Fourth.  The  courts  have  consistently 
held  that  persons  receiving  erroneous 
payments  acquire  no  right  to  them  and 
are  bound  in  equity  and  good  conscience 
to  make  restitution  since  restitution  re- 


!irlod  at  the  end  of  clause   (2)   and  Insert 
^  a  semlcolcni    In    place   thereof,   and   by 
^ing  the    following    new    clauses: 

"(31  his  years  of  active  service  In  the 
commissioned  Corps  of  the  Public  Health 
StfMce  during  such  time  as  the  Commls- 
^ned  Corps  wiis  a  military  service  pursuant 
to  declaration  made  by  the  President  under 
action  216  of  the  Public  Health  Service  Act 
,42  CSC  217 >•.  and 

•■•(41  his  years  of  active  commissioned 
aervice  In  the  Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey 
during  such  time  as  he  was  transferred  to 
Uie  service  and  Jurisdiction  of  a  mUltary  de- 
pirtment  pursuant  to  section  16  of  the  Act 
of  May  22.  1917  (33  U.S.C.  855)  .' 

•Sec  2  The  amendments  made  by  this  Act 
shall  apply  to  any  period  during  which  the 
Commissioned  Corps  of  the  Public  Health 
Service  has  had  or  will  have  the  status  of 
a  military  service,  and  any  period  during 
which  commissioned  personnel  of  the  Coast 
and  Geodetic  Survey  were  or  may  be  trans- 
ferred to  the  service  and  Jurisdiction  of  a 
military  department,  whether  before  or  after 
enactment  of  this  Act." 


Instituted  at  any  time  within  one  year  after 
the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act.  Noth- 
ing In  this  Act  shall  be  construed  as  an  In- 
ference of  liability  on  the  part  of  the  United 
States.  Except  as  otherwise  provided  herein, 
proceedings  for  the  determination  of  such 
claim,  and  review  and  payment  of  any  Judg- 
ment or  Judgments  thereon  shall  be  had  in 
the  same  manner  as  In  the  case  of  claims 
over  which  such  Court  has  Jurisdiction  un- 
der section  1491  of  title  28  of  the  United 
States  Code. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read  a  third 
tune,  was  read  the  third  time  and 
passed,  and  a  motion  to  reconsider  was 
laid  on  the  table. 


The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 


to 


The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


.\NNXnTIES  OF  WIDOWS  OP  SU- 
PREME COURT  JUSTICES 

The  Clerk  called  the  bUl  (S.  1686)  to 
amend  section  375  of  title  28  of  the 
United  States  Code,  relating  to  the  an- 
nuities of  widows  of  Supreme  Court 
Justices. 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving  the 
right  to  object,  I  note  in  reading  the  re- 
port from  the  House  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary-  that  there  are  eight  members 
of  that  committee  who  have  written  and 


WAIVER  COLLECTION   OF   CERTAIN 
ERRONEOUS  PAYMENTS 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  fHR.  3800) 
to  authorize  the  waiver  of  collection  of 
certain  erroneous  payments  made  by  the 
Federal  Government  to  certain  civilian 
and  military  personnel. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  present  consideration  of  the  bill? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  this  bill  be 
passed  over  without  prejudice. 

Is  there  objection  to 


consin  Central  Railroad  v.  United  States, 
164  U.S.  190;  United  States  v.  Sutton 
Chemical  Co..  11  F.  2d  24.  Even  financial 
hardship  which  might  result  from  collec- 
tion or  the  fact  that  the  payments  may 
have  been  received  in  good  faith  cannot 
stand  against  the  injustice  of  keeping 
what  never  belonged  to  the  recipient  at 
&\\— United  States  v.  Bentley.  107  F.  2d 
382    384. 

In  line  with  the  above.  Congress  au- 
thorized the  departments  to  collect  debts 
due  to  erroneous  payments  from  current 
compensation.  See  the  act  of  July  15, 
1954,  69  Stat.  482.  This  bill  would  be 
a  reversal  of  this  policy. 

Fifth.  The  bill  would  benefit  the  least 
deserving— those  not  legally  entitled. 

Sixth.  It  would  burden  the  taxpayers. 
The  1962  hearings  on  appropriations  for 
independent  agencies  at  page  328  shows 
claims  division  collected  $83,634,903  from 
1950  to  1960  and  $7,233,236  in  1960  alone. 
These  were  debts  which  the  various  Gov- 
ermnent  agencies  had  not  or  could  not 
collect.  The  potential  loss  would  extend 
not  only  to  the  General  Accounting  Of- 
fice, but  to  every  agency  in  the  Govern- 
ment—henceforth and  forevermore. 

Seventh.  The  bill  could  lead  to  favorit- 
ism and  discrimination  since  there  would 
be  no  independent  review  in  many  cases. 
It  would  penalize  honest  people  and  upset 
long-standing  principles  of  law  and  mo- 
rality which  have  formed  the  basis  of  our 


of  that  committee  who  have  written  and     "  ^^  ^^  civilian  and  military  per 

signed  a  minority  report^    I  have  read     ^^^^^J^d  their  dependents. 
the  minority  report.     I  have  also  read    sonnei  aim  wic 
the  statement  on  that  part  of  the  major- 
ity.   It  seems  to  me  that  in  view  of  the 
fact   there    are   eight    members   of   the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary  who  have 
signed  the  minority  report  this  legisla- 
tion should  not  be  on  and  approved  by 
the    Consent     Calendar.     Therefore     I 
withdraw   my   reservation  of   objection 
and  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  bill 
be  passed  over  without  prejudice. 
The  SPEAKER.    Is  there  objection  to 


The  SPEAKER 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Iowa? 
There  was  no  objection.  rality  wnicn  nave  lormeu  tuc  ua^^o  ■^jx  v^-- . 

Mr.  HALL.    Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unam-  ^^^^  ^f  commerce,  industry  and  bank- 

„.,„  ««„o«r,f  tr.  «.vfpnd  mv  remarks  at    ^^^  ^^^^g  ^g  founding  of  our  country. 

Eighth.  Claims  division  persormel  have 
found  the  smaller  debts  are  the  cheapest 
and  easiest  to  collect.  Furthermore,  jus- 
tice requires  equal  consideration  for  all, 
regardless  of  amount. 

Ninth  The  General  Accounting  Office 
would  not  police  the  bill,  since  present 
policy  is  to  delegate  functions  to  other 
agencies  and  reduce  personnel. 


mous  consent  to  extend  my  remarks  at 
this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker.  H.R.  3800  is 
a  bill  to  waive  collection  of  erroneous 


GENERAL    PROVISIONS 

It  was  originally  proposed  that  Gov- 
ernment agencies  could  waive  debts  up 
to  $500,  retroactive  to  1950. 

It  Is  now  believed  that  the  agencies 
will  be  allowed  to  waive  debts  up  to  $150, 
retroactive  to  1958.  General  Account- 
ing Office  could  waive  up  to  $50,000. 

OBJECTIONS    TO     BILL 

First.  The  Claims  Division  of  the  Gen 


The  SPEAKER.    Is  there  oDjecLion  wi        \"r„-untlng  Office  already  has  au- 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mich-    ^^^f/^^^'^J^^cate  and  settle  nearly  all 
There  was  no  objection.  types  of  claims  by  or  against  the  Gov- 


ST    FRANCIS  LEVEE  DISTRICT. 
ARKANSAS 

The  Clerk  called  the  biU  (H.R.  7138) 
for  the  relief  of  St.  Francis  Levee  Dis- 
trict, Arkansas. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  CierK 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  shall  pay,  out  of 
any  money   In  the   Treasury  not  otherwise 
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appropriated,  to  the  Saint  Krancls  Levee  Dis- 
trict, Arkansas,  the  sum  of  117  084  80  Pay- 
ment of  such  sum  shall  be  in  complete  settle- 
ment of  all  claims  against  the  United  States 
for  those  damages  resulting  from  the  con- 
struction of  a  diversion  canal  for  the  Saint 
Francis  River.  In  accordance  with  the  plan 
for  flood  protection  and  major  drainage  Im- 
provements In  the  Saint  Fr«ncls  River  Basin, 
Missouri  and  Arltansas.  authorized  by  the 
Flood  Control  Act  of  1950.  which  the  Circuit 
Court  of  Crittenden  County  Arltansas.  in  the 
cases  of  B.  W  Jaco.  Hlckerson-Hays  Com- 
pany, W.  H.  Daggett.  J  J  Daggett.  Silas 
Rupert.  Finest  Rupert  and  Tom  W.it's  iigainst 
Board  of  Directors.  Saint  Francis  Levee  Dis- 
trict, docket  numbered  5673;  C  A  Ji  ■ 
against  Board  of  Direr-. .rs.  Saint  Frirv.is 
Levee  District,  rlx-ke'  numbered  5719:  BIzte 
Lucas  and  Marvin  Travlor  against  Board  of 
Directors.  Saint  Francis  Levee  District,  docket 
numbered  6776;  and  John  WlUle  James 
against  Board  of  Director?.  Saint  Francis 
Levee  District,  docket  numbered  57y9.  deter- 
mined to  have  been  ciu.sed  solely  by  the 
United  States  but  which  the  Saiiit  Francis 
Levee  District.  Arkansas,  wis  required  to  pay 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrcssed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


RELATING  TO  SETTLEMENT  OF 
ADMIRALTY  CLAIMS 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  ^H  R.  11412 1 
to  amend  provisions  of  law  relating  to  the 
settlement  of  admiralty  claims 

The  SPEAKER  Is  there  objection  to 
the  present  consideration  of  the  bilP 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving 
the  right  to  object.  I  wonder  if  .someone 
will  explain  to  me  what  is  meant  by  ad- 
miralty claims?  I  am  not  an  attorney, 
and  I  know  nothing  about  maritime  law. 

Mr.  ASHMORE  Mr  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield '' 

Mr.  GROSS.  Yos :  I  gladly  vield  to  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  ASHMORE  If  I  understand  the 
gentleman  correctly  this  pertains  to  sit- 
uations where  ships  are  damaged 
through  collision  or  various  other  man- 
ner. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Would  this  go  to  claims 
of  individuals? 

Mr.  ASHMORE  It  would  relate  to  an 
injury  occurring  in  the  wreckage  or  tht- 
damage  or  the  collision  of  ships  or  ves- 
sels. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Well,  but  not  to  individ- 
ual claims  in  the  naturt'  of  which  we  get 
most  of  the  bills  such  as  overpayments'" 

Mr.  ASHMORE.  No.  that  would  not 
be  covered.  That  type  claim  would  not 
be  covered. 

Mr.  GROSS.  And  this  ha.s  be^n  in- 
creased from  what.  $7,000  to  $10,000,  the 
amount  of  the  claim.s^ 

Mr.  ASHMORE,     From  $1,000 

Mr.  GROSS.    From  $1  000  tn  SIO  000> 

Mr.  ASHMORE.     Yes 

Mr.  GROSS.  Well,  that  i.-s  a  rather 
substantial  increase 

Would  the  gentleman  state  why  it  has 
been  increased  tenfold' 

Mr.  ASHMORE.  It  ls  not  out  of  line 
with  authority  in  several  other  instances. 
Some  of  Lhem  go  up  to  $500,000  and 
probably  more  than  that. 

Mr.  GROSS.  This  would  not  truly 
represent  the  inflation  that  has  taken 


place  in  the  dollar,  would  it'  I  assume 
that  ha,s  some  effect,  but  not  quite  that 
bad  up  to  this  point 

Mr  ASHMORE  I  am  not  a  good 
economist   to   answer  that   question 

Mr  GROSS  Mr  Speaker.  I  w  ithdraw 
my  re.servation 

The  SPEAKER.  Ls  there  objection  to 
the  present  consideration  of  the  bill' 

There  was  no  objection 

The  Clerk  read  the  bill  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Huu.se 
of  Repreientatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  a.isembled.  That  sec- 
tions 4802(ci.  48031 c).  7622ic),  7623(C). 
9802(C).  and  9803  i  a  of  title  10,  L'nlted  .States 
Code,  are  each  amended  by  striking  out  the 
figure  »1,000"  and  Inserting  the  figure 
llOouo  ■  m  place  thereof 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrassed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 
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VALIDATE   PAYMENTS   To    CERTAIN 
FOREST  .'SERVICE   EMPLOYEES 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  •  H  R.  11546' 
to  validate  certain  payments  made  to 
employees  of  the  Poorest  Service.  U.S.  De- 
partment of  Agriculture 

There  being  no  objection  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  It  enof-ted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Repre.ientativei  of  the  United  Staten  of 
America  in  Congress  as'iembLed.  Tliat  over- 
payments made  by  the  Forest  Service  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture  during  the 
forest  fire  seasons,  1961,  1962.  and  1963  U) 
t-mployee-members  of  southwestern  flre- 
flghter  crews  from  New  Me.xlco  and  Arizona. 
whose  services  were  used  in  fighting  forest 
tires  in  Idaho,  Nevada.  C.Ulfornla.  C<;lorado. 
and  Wyoming,  and  payments  for  travel  time 
in  excess  of  eight  hours  a  day  for  travel  time 
prior  to  actual  start  of  travel,  are  hereby 
validated 

•Sbx  2  The  Cr.mptroller  Oeneral  of  rhe 
United  States,  or  hLs  de.signee.  shall  relieve 
authorized  certifying  and  disbursing  officers 
of  the  Forest  Service.  United  States  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  from  accounUibility  or 
responsibility  for  any  payments  described 
in  section  1  of  this  Act.  and  sh.ill  allow  cred- 
its m  the  settlement  of  the  accounts  of  rho.se 
officers  for  payments  which  are  found  to  be 
free  from  fraud  and  coUuslcjn 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engros.«;ed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider wo-s  laid  on  the  table 


INTEREST      IN      LAND      IN      PENDER 
COUNTTV".   N  C 

Thf^  Clprk  called  the  bill  HR  4L>4L' > 
to  provide  for  the  release  and  transfer  of 
all  ris-ht.  title,  and  interest  of  the  United 
State.s  of  America  in  and  to  certain 
tracts  of  land  m  Pender  County.  N  C 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  b'll.  as  follows: 

e*-  If  enarted  by  the  Senate  "nd  House  of 
Hepre'.entatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  m  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
Secreury  of  Agriculture  is  authorized  and 
directed  to  take  such  action  as  m.iy  be  nec- 
essary to  release  and  tranffer.  by  quitclaim 
deed  or  otherwise,  without  consideration,  to 
the  Board  of  Edurttion  of  Pender  County. 
North  Carolina  all  right  title  .md  Interest 
retained  by  the  United  States  of  America  In 


and  to  five  parcels  or  tracu  of  Und  ^  ,. 
imp.-o;enients  thereon  ;iK;ated  in  ^  ^ 
County,  North  Carolina,  conveyed  t^  th"^ 
b<mrtl  ..f  education  and  m^yre  oarti  ,*^ 
described  In  the  foil,, wing  deedrfr  **''^ 
United  .state,  of  Amerlr.i  and  the  pl^  '*** 
Farms  Homestead  Association  Incorrv^*!'" 
liste<l  In  secii,)n  2  of  this  Act  »~r»t«. 

Sec    2    The  de^-ds   referred  U)  m  ih.  . 
section   of  ihl.s  Act  Mre   the  following 

I  1  .  The  quitclaim  deed,  dated  Senf,r„K^ 
22,  1941  and  recorded  In  book  249  paS^ 
of  the  Pender  Count  v  Ftegistrv  plnn'' 
County.  North  Carolina,' from  the'PenTr. 
F.irms  Home.steHd  AssociatKni.  Incorrxj^t;? 
to  the  Ccmnty  Board  of  Education  of  Penrt  ' 
County,  North  Ctrollna,  cunveying  43o  J 
more  or  le!,s.  and  the  Imjirovernenus  thereT 

i2i  The  quitclaim  deed,  dated  Decemhl 
6  1941  .vnd  recorded  In  b<..k  229  paee  (^ 
of  the  Peialer  County  Heglster  p„d„ 
County.  North  Carolina  from  the  Unlirt 
States  of  America  to  the  County  Board T' 
Education  of  Pender  County,  North  Carollni 
conveying  23  663  acres,  more  or  less  and  the 
improvements  thereon 

I  3  I  The  correciloii  deed  dated  October  34 
1946.  and  recorded  in  (XK)k  2f32,  page  340  of 
th'>  Pender  founty  Regl.'^try.  Pend.-r  Coun'y 
North  Carolina,  from  the  United  .SUte«  of 
America  u>  the  County  B(Xird  of  Education 
of  Pender  County,  North  Carolina,  conveying 
23  663  and  78  acres,  more  or  less,  and  the 
iinprovenient.s  thereon 

i4i    The    quitclaim    deed,   dated   June  13 

1945,  and  recordf<l  In  b.K)k  255.  page  573  oj 
the  Pender  County  Registry.  Pender  County 
North  CiiTollna.  fn-m  the  United  Sutea  of 
America  to  the  BiKird  of  Education  of  Pender 
County.  North  Carolina.  convey'.nR  9  282 
acres,  more  or  le.ss,  and  the  Improvemenu 
thereon. 

I  5)    The  quitclaim  deed,  dated  J.uiuary  18, 

1946.  and  recorded  In  book  257.  page  436,  or 
the  Pender  County  Registry.  Pender  County 
North  Carolina,  from  the  United  Stales  of 
America  to  the  Pender  County  Boiu-d  of  Edu- 
cation, conveymg  2  584  acres  more  or  leu 

With  the  followink,'  committee  amend- 
ments: 

One  page   1     line   5,  delete  the  following: 
without  consideration." 

On  page  1.  line  3.  iiiter  'directed"  insert 
the  following  ■.  subject  to  the  requirements 
)f  .se<tlon  3  of  this  Act.  " 

Add  a  new  section  reading  a.s  fallows 

■  Sec  3  No  conveyance  shall  be  made  under 
tills  Act  unless  the  Bo,ard  of  Education  nf 
Pender  County,  North  Carolina,  pays  to  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  within  one  yew 
.ifter  notltlcathm  thereof,  the  .■;um  of  la 
the  fair  market  value  of  the  mineral  Inter- 
ests conveyed  under  this  Act,  ius  determined 
by  the  .SecreUiry  of  Agriculture  .as  of  the  ef- 
fective date  of  this  Act ;  and  (bi  su'-h  lunounJ 
as  may  be  fixed  by  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture to  reimburse  the  United  .States  for  the 
administrative  cofit«  of  the  conveyance  under 
this  Act  ■■ 

The  committee  amendments  were 
agreed  to 

The  bill  ua.s  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  tune,  was  read  the  third 
lime,  and  pjussed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider wa.s  hiid  on  the  table 


CLARIFICATION       OF       IMFORT-EX- 
I'ORT  OVERTIME   LAW 

l!:e  Clerk  called  the  bill  'HR  9180' 
to  amend  the  act  of  August  28.  1950.  en- 
abling the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to 
furnish,  upon  a  reimbursable  basis,  cer- 
tain inspection  services  involving  over- 
time work. 
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T^ere  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
-gd  the  bill,  as  follows: 

„,  ,f  enacti'd  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
JLf,entatne,  of  the  United  States  of 
^^ru-a  tn  Congresa  assembled.  That  the  Act 

rlueust  28,  1950  (ch-  815,  64  Stat.  561;  5 
rsc   576i    iin  Act  to  enable  the  Secretary 

f  Asriculture  t^j  furnish  upon  a  reimbursable 
h    K   certain    inspection    services    Involving 

Trtime  work,  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
l.nd  thereof  the  following:  "The  term  'In- 
fection or  quarantine  services  relating  to 
imix^rts  into  and  exports  from  the  United 
suies  shall  Include  inspection,  seizure, 
auarantine  treatment,  application  of  other 
remedial  measures,  disposal,  supervision,  or 
ceriftcatlon  with  respect  to  plants,  plant 
pests  plant  products,  animals,  animal  prod- 
uct' persons,  means  of  conveyance,  baggage, 
stores  or  other  products  or  articles  moving 
jr  moved  Into  or  from  the  continental  United 
States,  or  into  or  from  the  State  of  Alaska,  the 
Stale  of  Hawaii,  Puerto  Rico,  the  Virgin  Is- 
■ands.  or  any  other  territory  or  possession  of 
the  United  States,  under  the  plant  or  ani- 
mal quarantine  laws,  plant  pest  legislation, 
or  related  liiws  intended  to  prevent  the 
introduction  Intt)  or  dissemination  from  or 
within  the  United  States  of  plant  or  animal 
p^sts  or  disea.ses.  or  other  laws  administered 
Dy  the  Department  of  Agriculture." 

Sec  2  This  .Act  shall  take  effect  on  such 
date  as  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  shall 
deslgnat*.  but  not  later  than  six  months  after 
dale  of  enactment 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
tune,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


1090).  and  the  Act  of  June  11,  1960  (74  Stat. 
205 ) ,  are  hereby  extended  to  the  following 
described  lands : 

TOWNSHIP    31     NORTH.    RANGE     11     EAST,    MOUNT 
DIABLO  MERIDIAN 

Section  8.  southwest  quarter  southwest 
quarter,  west  half  southeast  quarter  south- 
west quarter; 

Section  18,  north  half  northeast  quarter 
northeast  quarter,  northwest  quarter  north- 
eait  quarter,  northeast  quarter  southwest 
quarter,  lot  3. 

Lands  conveyed  to  the  United  States  under 
this  Act  shall,  upon  acceptance  of  title, 
become  parts  of  the  Lassen  National  Forest 
and  shall  be  subject  to  the  laws,  rules,  and 
regulations  applicable  thereto. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read  a  third 
time,  was  read  the  third  time,  and  passed, 
and  a  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 

The  SPEAKER.  This  completes  call  of 
the  bills  on  the  Consent  Calendar. 


LAND  EXCHANGE— LASSEN  NATION- 
AL FOREST 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  <H.R.  10069) 
to  authorize  the  exchange  of  lands  ad- 
.acent  to  the  Lassen  National  Forest  in 
California,  and  for  other  purposes. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows : 

Be  It  (VMCfcd  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Rtyefentativcs  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
provisions  of  the  Act  of  March  20,  1922  (42 
Sut  465 1,  as  amended  and  supplemented 
by  the  Act    of   February    28,    1925    (43    Stat. 


THE  INTERGOVERNMENTAL  LAND 
TRANSFER,  COCKE  COUNTY, 
TENN. 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  S.  2218,  to 
authorize  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
to  accept  the  transfer  of  certain  national 
forest  lands  in  Cocke  County,  Tenn.,  for 
purposes  of  the  Foothills  Parkway,  and 
for  other  purposes. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows : 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture  is  authorized  to  trans- 
fer to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior,  who  is  hereby  authorized  to  accept 
such  transfer,  not  to  exceed  three  hundred 
and  sixty  acres  of  national  forest  land  In 
Cocke  County,  Tennessee,  now  part  of  the 
Cherokee  National  Forest,  located  within 
and  adjacent  to  the  right-of-way  for  section 
8A  of  the  Foothills  Parkway  between  Ten- 
nessee Highway  Numbered  32  and  the  Pigeon 
River. 

Upon  publication  In  the  Federal  Register 
of  an  order  of  transfer  by  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture,  the  lands  so  transferred  shall 
be  a  part  of  the  Great  Smoky  Mountains 
National  Park  and  available  for  the  scenic 
parkway  as  authorized  by  the  Act  of  Febru- 
ary 22,  1944  (58  Stat.  19;  16  U.S.C.  403h-ll). 

"Comrtiissioned  officers 


ANNUAL  REPORT  OP  THE  ST. 
LAWRENCE  SEAWAY  DEVELOP- 
MENT CORPORATION— MESSAGE 
FROM  THE  PRESIDENT  OP  THE 
UNITED  STATES  (H.  DOC.  NO.  332) 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House 
the  following  message  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  which  was 
read  and,  together  with  accompanying 
papers,  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works  and  ordered  to  be  printed, 
with  illustrations: 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

Pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  section 
10  of  Public  Law  358,  83d  Congress,  I 
transmit  herewith  for  the  information 
of  the  Congress  the  Annual  Report  of  the 
St.  Lawrence  Seaway  Development  Cor- 
poration, covering  its  activities  for  the 
year  ended  December  31,  1963. 

Lyndon  B.  Johnson. 
The  White  House,  August  3,  1964. 


INCREASING  THE  RATES  OF  BASIC 
PAY  FOR  MEMBERS  OF  THE  UNI- 
FORMED SERVICES 
Mr.  RIVERS  of  South  Carolina.     Mr. 
Speaker,  I  move  to  suspend  the  rules  and 
pass  the  bill  (S.  3001)  to  amend  title  37, 
United  States  Code,  to  increase  the  rates 
of  basic  pay  for  members  of  the  uni- 
formed services. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
Be  it   enacted   by   the   Senate  and   House 
of  Representatives  of   the   United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  section 
203(a)    of   title   37,   United   States   Code,   is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(a)  The  rates  of  monthly  basic  pay  for 
members  of  the  uniformed  services  within 
each  pay  grade  are  set  forth  in  the  following 
tables : 


"I'Hy  (triidc 


ll-lll  1 


2  or  less 


O  ,S 

o-.'  . 
0-1  >.. 


Over  2 


$1,302.00    $1.347  90    $1,347  90  '$1,347.90 


Over  3 


Over  4 


Over  6 


1.153.80 

1.045.20 

868.20 

ft43  JO 

.M4  .Ml 
AM   11  > 

;<,M  71 

>1    411 
241   M 


1.  ls3 

Ml 

l.dTi'i 

411 

yjT 

«l 

7l!7 

4(1 

(,(►4 

HO 

."i.N 

Oil 

4. VI 

90 

3^4 

311 

307 

1 

,')0 

1.-1W  t>0 
1,  101.90 

yj7.  tto 
7M  30 
M.V  9tl 
■WS  70  t 
4Sl.«0 
461  40 
3S4  30 


1.209.60 
I.  101.90 
927.  (jO 
7S3.  30 
645.90 
.V«.  70 
533.10 
476.  70 
384.30 


1. 


$1,347.90 
1.209.60 
101.90 
968.70 
753.30 
645.00 
573.90 
558.60 
486.90 
384  30 


Years  of  service  compuled  umlcr  action  205 
Over  10 


Overs 


$1,399.20 
1.240.20 
1.183.80 
968.70 
753.30 
645.90 
599.70 
679.00 
486.90 
384.30 


Ovrr  12      Over  14      Ovrr  IG     Over  18  '  Over  20      Over  22      Over  26  !  Over  30 


399  20 

240.  20 
1J»3  SO 
(r2^.  10 
753  30 
666.  30 
640.  ,50 
609  90 
48ti.  90 
384  3(1 


i.'jyi. 

1.240. 

1.02.') 

753. 

7(L', 
670. 
64(1 
4Sf,, 
3h4 


90  $1,506.90  $1,614  30  '$1,614.30  '$1,722.00 

.5(1  1291.50  1,39920  1.399. '20      1.506,90 

20  1.240  20  1.291,50  '  1,347,90   1.399.20 

10  1.(176  4(1  1.  1,S3, 80  1.266.00   1 

30  779,  1(1  90-2.  10  I   948,  00 

CX)  748  20  804,60  .v5(l,  80 

.5(1  7(17,  40  738, 00  7.58  40 

,50  6.56  10  656,  10  '   656,  10 

90  486,90  4.86,90  ,   486,90 

30  384  30  384,30  384,30 


26(>.  00 
968.70 
876.  30 
7.5K,  40 
6.56.  10 
486.90 
384.  30 


1$1.722.  00 
1.5'>6.  90 
1.4.55.60 


2tJ6,  (X) 
025, 10 
9')7,  20 
758.40 
656, 10 
486,  90 
384.  30 


$1,829.70 

1,614.30 

1,455.60 

1,266.00 

1,112.10 

9U7.  20 

7,58.  40 

656.10 

486.90 

384.30 


$1,829.70 
1.614.30 
1.4.55.60 


266.00 
112.10 
907.20 
758.40 
666. 10 
486.90 
384.30 


"I  While  s.T\  inn  li.-  CliairnKin  (■!  the  Jdiiil  t'hiefc  of  Staff.  Chief  of  StalT  of  the  .\rinv 
Chi*t  of  .\avttl  (ii«riitiiiiis,  Clii.-f  of  SttilT  of  the  Air  Force,  or  Commandiuit  of  -  . 
Vnnnc  ("nriis.  tiit-iu-  p.ty  f.>r  this  trradr  Is  $2,019.30  regardless  of  cumulative  years  of 
Sfrvicr  ouiiipiitfd  uu<ii.T 'section  20.5  of  thi.<  title. 


___^_^^_ _  '2  I")CR'.<  not  apply  to  coimiiissioned  officers  who 

the"  Air  Force^,'or'Commandiuit  of  thi'     ye;irs'  iictivf  .-orvicc  liS  an  onlifted  iiieinbor. 


have  been  credited  with  over  4 


':('ownii.<:swncd  officers  who  have  been  credited  u-ith  over  4  years'  active  service  as  an  enlisted  member 


ft 
■  Pay  trmlc 

Years  of  service  computed  under  section  205 

t)ver  4            Over  6 

Overs 

Over  10 

Over  12 

Over  14 

Over  16 

1 
Over  18         Over  20    |     Over  22         Over  26 

Over  30 

'^-3  

(1-2             

$533  10           $558.60 
476  70  1           486.90 

$579.00 
602.20 

$6og.oo 

828.00 
440.70 

$640.50 
548.40 

$666.30 
563.70 

$666.  3<1 
563,70 
476.  70 

$666  30  '        $666. 30  !        $666. 30           $666. 30 
663.  70  ;          563.  70  '          563.  70            663.  70 
476. 70  1          476. 70            476. 70            476. 70 

1 

$666.30 
663  70 
476.  70 

0-1  ...        

384  30             410.  10  1           425. 40 

456.  00  1          476.  70 

' 
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"Warrant  oncers 


August 


"Pay  grade 


\V-4 

\V  3 

W-2 

W-1 


Yean  ofsrrvlce  computed  uii'lt-r  vrtion  2(»5 


i  or  le«      Over  3       Om  3 


»3»-I   -'t'  $44"  70  $440.70 

3C8  .V  '  «W  no  t  405.  00 

a»;.  40  I  3A3.  70  I  3.V?  70 

238.20  I  Sl2.f0  312.(50 


Over  4 


I 
Owr  6       Overs 


$450.90 
410   10 

a»a.wo 

33B.40 


$471  CV 
415  IV 
3M.3U 
3«3.70 


$462  on 
445  Ni 
44I«.0C 
XlkCO 


Owr  10 


sr.iz  40 

47!  m 
420.30 
3M-30  I 


Orrr  12     Over  14 


Sft4S.40 

4116.  DO 
43C.«!0 

3M.M) 


S6T3.M 
502.30 
4AO,«0 
416.20 


Over  16  I  Over  18 


$604.60 
517  50 
4m.  60 
43a  60 


$000.  BO 

533.10 
481.  M) 
446  80 


Over  20     Over  22 


$030.30 
663.80 
407  10 
401.40 


$^'51  00  $7oa0O 
573  90         sMoo' 
517.50  I      517  (10 
4«1  40  I      4«.|  40 


'ErUiaUd  member » 


"Hay  grad* 

Years  ofservlw  compuU-d  uaiUT  section  206 

" 

2  or  leas 

Over  2 

Over  3 

Over  4 

Over  6 

Overs 

Over  10 

Over  12 

Over  14 

Over  16 

Over  18 

Over  30 

Over  22 

OverM 

$573  90 
51.'  40 
461  40 
338  4C 

287  in 
-'■JO  X 
lfi«  20 

123  00 
112  SO 

Own 

E-0 

M4A.M 

384.30 
333.00 

■iV7  30 
271  50 
220.  .10 
ItW  iO 

123  no 

112.80 

»i60.0e 
3M.W 
343.  SO 
312.  60 

282.00 
220  SO 
lrte.20 

i2:t  00 

112.80 

$M.80 
406.00 
368.80 
322  HO 
287. 10 
■220  50 
100  20 
1-23.00 
112.80 

»4"6.70 
415.20 
3*W  GO 
aX^.  00 
2^7  10 
■220.  50 
16V  20 
123.00 
112.90 

S486.90 
426.40 
37«  20 
338.40 
287  10 
220  50 
IM.  -20 
123.00 
112.80 

$407.10 
436.60 
384.30 
338.40 
■287  10 
•220,  50 
160  '2(1 
123.00 
112  80 

$522  90 
4«1   40 
410.10 
338  40 
287  10 
220  «) 
UA>  20 
123.  (XI 
11 2.  SO 

»73|r, 
Kl  «i 

'SD  an 

123  X 

ii:«. 

E-8 

$374.10 

■<■"  wi 

220  Mi 
\<^  W 
123  00 
112.80 

E-7 

$206.99 

17,1  M 
t4,=i  .'4 
122  .«) 
W.37 
85.80 
83  20 

78.00 

$2«  no 

.'40,  HI 
."IS  40 
\M   V> 
14»  M 
123.  UO 
112  *) 

$292  20 

2.Vi  .11 
2-2S  fid 
1»4  70 
15U  01) 

123  on 

112  so 

$30?  40 

.r*,  4o 

.'.l.'.    HO 

210  11) 

ie».  20 

123  i«i 
112.  HO 

»i2  60 

27rt  «l 
251   10 

■220  Si) 

log.  JO 

123  00 
112.80 

E-6 

E-5 

E-i 

E-3 

E-2 

E-1   

b:-1  (under  4 

Sic.  a.  Notwithstanding  .my  other  pr  .vi- 
sion of  law.  a  member  ')f  an  armed  force  who 
waa  entitled  to  pay  and  allowanres  under 
any  of  the  followinK  provi.sions  of  liiw  "U 
the  day  before  the  effective  date  of  this  Art 
shall  continue  to  receive  the  ptty  iirid  .iK  'W.- 
ances  to  which  he  wa.t  entitled  on  that  d.iy 

(1)  The  Act  of  March  23.  1946.  chapter  112 
(60  Stat.  58). 

(2)  The  Act  of  June  26  1948.  chapter  677 
(62  Stat.   1052) 

(3)  The  Act  of  September  18  1950.  chap- 
ter 952  (64  Stat.  A224  i 

Skc.  3.  The  enactment  of  this  .\ct  does 
not  reduce — 

(1)  the  rate  of  dependency  and  indemnirv 
compensation  under  section  411  of  title  :?R, 
United  Stales  Code,  that  any  person  was  re- 
ceiving on  the  day  bef')re  the  effective  date 
of  this  Act  or  which  thereafter  becomes  pay- 
able for  that  day  by  reason  of  a  subsequent 
determination,   or 

(2)  the  basic  pay  or  the  .--etlred  pay  >  r  re- 
tainer pay  to  which  a  member  or  former 
member  of  a  uniformed  service  was  entitled 
on  the  day  before  the  effective  date  of  this 
Act. 

Sec.  4  This  .\rt  becomes  effective  on  the 
first  day  of  the  first  calendar  month  besiin- 
nlng  after  the  d.ite  of  enactment  of  this  Act 


l> 


.second     d*'- 


The     SPEAKER 
manded? 

Mr.  BATES.  Mr  Speaker.  I  demand 
a  second. 

Mr.  RIVERS  of  South  Carolina      Mi 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
a  second  be  considered  a.s  ordr^red 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  South 
Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection, 

Mr.  KASTENMEIER  Mr  Speaker.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Rfcord 

The  SPEAKER  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  oi  the  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin? 

There  was  no  objection 

Mr.  KASTENMEIER  Mr  Speaker.  I 
rise  in  opposition  to  the  motion.  Thf 
House  this  session  has  passed  many  bills 
under  suspension  of  the  rules  which 
ought  to  have  come  to  the  floor  under 
an  open  rule,  but  few  if  any  have  been 
less  appropriate  for  suspension  than 
S.  3001.   This  bill  has  a  major  and  widely 


recot;niz»'d  defect  It  has  al.so  been  man- 
ass'ed  in  both  hou.ses  .so  tiiat  tliose  who 
wish  to  correct  this  defect  have  had  little 
opportunity  to  do  .so 

Thi.s  IS  the  .second  military  pay  bill 
we  have  actfd  on  in  the  ia.st  year.  If  it 
passes,  we  will  have  added  almost  a  bil- 
lion and  a  half  dollars  a  year  to  the 
military  payroll  durini,'  the  88th  Con- 
gress This  IS  rou^ihly  three  times  as 
great  as  the  civil  .service  pay  increa.se, 
half  aeain  a.s  lan-e  as  the  President's 
poverty  program,  and  by  any  analysis 
a  major  Ifn.'islative  achievement. 

But.  while  there  is  no  provision  m  this 
bill  which  does  not  have  my  wholehearted 
support.  I  think  it  is  unct)n.scionable  to 
pass  over,  for  the  .st-cond  time  m  a  vear. 
the  843  million  enlisted  men  with  undi  r 
2  years  of  service  who  have  received  ju.^t 
one  small  pay  incrt>a.se  since  1946  Cer- 
tainly, It  is  unconscionable  to  pa.ss  them 
over  lightly  when  the  result  will  be  to 
give  certain  junior  officers  a  greater  pay 
ra'se  during  this  12-month  period  than 
the  total  m>.inthly  pav  check  of  all  en- 
listed men  below  sergeant  rank  with 
under  2  years  of  .service  And,  whether 
the  compari.son  .seems  uncon.sclonable  or 
not  I  do  not  think  these  enlisted  men. 
or  their  families,  are  going  to  overlook 
the  recent  rai.se  given  to  a  certain  select 
ktroup  of  53.5  Federal  employees. 

Whatever  else  this  bill  Is.  it  certainly 
cannot  be  criticized  as  an  election  year 
maneuver  At  lea.st  I  would  have  a  hard 
time  with  a  legislative  record  which 
showed  that  Congress  voted  to  rai.se  its 
own  salary  by  $7,500,  while  declining  once 
again  to  rai.se  above  1952  levels  the  pay 
of  35  percent  of  our  Nation's  .'\rmed 
Forces 

The  managers  of  this  bill  m  both 
Hou.ses  recognize  how  vulnerable  it  is, 
as  evidenced  by  the  way  it  has  been 
handled  This  $207-million  measure 
went  through  the  Senate  committee 
without  any  hearings  at  all,  and  pa.ssed 
on  the  Senate  floor  without  notice  to  one 
.Senator  who  had  previously  declared  his 
intention  to  seek  an  amendment  That 
Senator,  my  good  friend  Senator  Nelson. 
was  out  of  town  at  the  time. 


The  record  here  in  the  House  is  con- 
siderably more  complete.  A  full  morning 
of  hearings  was  held,  and  Assistant  Sec- 
retary Norman  Paul  testified  quite  pro- 
vocatively to  .some  sharp  questions  about 
the  omission  of  first-term  enlisted  men 
from  the  bill.  Through  the  courtesy  of 
the  subcommittee,  both  Senator  Nilmi 
and  my.self  were  able  to  submit  state- 
ments for  the  subcommittee  record  sup- 
porting a  substantial  pay  increase  for 
these  first-term  enlisted  men.  I  under- 
stand that  the  bill  was  reported  out  of 
committee  by  a  vote  of  21  to  9,  the  9 
Members  favoring  some  pay  hike  for  the 
enlisted  men. 

But  now.  when  it  is  clear  that  thert 
is  some  support  in  the  House  for  an 
amendment  to  achieve  this,  the  bill  has 
been  put  on  the  Suspension  Calendar 
where  it  cannot  be  amended.  In  pro- 
testing this  procedure,  I  am  making  an 
argument  which  is  very  often  heard  in 
the  House,  particularly  as  the  sessioo 
draws  to  a  close.  I  am  among  thou 
Members  who  feel  that  this  protest  li 
more  often  than  not  fully  justified,  and 
it  seems  to  me  that  It  is  unusualy  perti- 
nent to  this  bill 

Both  the  House  and  Senate  commit- 
tees are  well  aware  that  35  percent  of  ou: 
men  under  arms  cannot  be  omitted  from 
two  successive  pay  bills  without  an  ei- 
planation  An  explanation  is  given  tc 
the  Hou.se  report,  but  I  for  one  did  nrt 
find  it  at  all  persuasive.  The  committee 
justifies  the  omission  of  enlisted  meo 
with  under  2  years'  service  on  thrw 
grounds:  First,  that  men  with  under  3 
years  of  service  are  In  training  status; 
second,  that  an  enlistee  entering  at  $71 
a  month  can  expect  to  be  making  almott 
$100  within  his  first  year,  with  a  5<^ 
chance  of  making  $122  by  the  end  of  hlJ 
first  hitch;  and  third,  that  enlisted  men 
with  less  than  2  years'  service  do  not  need 
a  raise  because  their  necessaries  are  pro- 
vided In  kind  by  the  Government 

The  argument  that  training  corti 
should  be  treated  as  a  substantial  part  of 
an  enlistees  compensation  is  a  curtoa 
one  I  seriously  doubt  that  many  »■ 
llstees — certainly   many    draftees— !«* 


.♦fhiiway    A  man  may  take  training 
'"fl^fl^S)  account  in  selecting  a  Job. 
•*?  pSn  If  he  intends  to  be  a  career 
^A^T  1  question  whether  any  level  of 
»'f'''    costs  would  convince  him  that 
'^ht  S  Uke  a  50-percent  or  100-per- 
'Tilar^  S  in  order  to  get  it. 
""^ffact  is  that  $99  a  month  Is  an 
.M^ctive  apprentice's  or  trainee's  wage 
?*  Tniv  a  small  part  of  the  manpower 
^°'S  to  have  in  our  Nation's  MIU- 
''rv^Ublishment.    The  rest,  the  other 
^cf^  men  are  obtained  by  a  draft  of 
"i^r     It  is  the  existence  of  the  draft 
L'£  a  ois  these  pay  scales.    Without 
The  draft,  we  would  have  to  pay  con- 
iierably  more  for  the  necessary  man- 
Iwer  whether  or  not  they  are  desig- 
nated as  trainees. 

T  also  wonder  why  this  argument  is 
aHvanced  for  denying  a  pay  raise  to  en- 
S  men  only,  when  all  members  of  the 
Srvices  are  ostensibly  in  a  constant  state 
of  training.  If  training  status  were  a 
reason  for  enforcing  a  salary  freeze  on 
nSed  men,  we  ought  to  at  least  dock 
our  high-ranking  officers  for  the  time 
they  spend  at  the  War  CoUege  and  other 
training  institutions. 

The  second  argument  we  have  heard 
in  support  of  an  unchanged  pay  scale  for 
first-term  enlisted  men  is  just  as  curious. 
The  House  report  spells  out  with  some 
detail  the  likely  course  of  promotion  con- 
frorting  the  first-term  enlistee.  It  is 
true  that  his  monthly  salary  will  rise 
above  $78'a  month  quickly  enough.  In  99 
percent  of  the  cases  an  enlisted  man  will 
be  making  almost  $100  before  his  first 
year  of  service  is  out.  And,  as  the  com- 
mittee report  points  out,  roughly  half 
of  those  entering  at  $78  a  month  will 
end  their  first  hitch  at  $122.30. 

Let  me  say  that  this  argument  rests 
on  assumptions  which  are  in  sharp  con- 
flict with  the  overall  goals  of  any  me«^- 
ln<:ful  cost-effectiveness  program.    The 
only  reason  that  advancement  of  this 
sort  is  possible  is  that  the  rate  of  turn- 
over among  enlisted  men  is  so  high— and 
the  rate  of  reenlistment  so  low— that  en- 
listed men  rise  through  the  lower  ranks 
quite  swiftlv.    If  rapidity  of  promotion  is 
going  to  be  the  way  that  enlistees  are 
given   pay    increases,    then    we    should 
abandon  efforts  to  increase  the  reenlist- 
ment rate— that  is  to  increase  the  nxmi- 
ber  of  those  who  are  willing  to  make  a 
career  of  military  service  and  go  through 
the  ranks  jnore  slowly.    I  had  previously 
thought  that  there  was  general  agree- 
ment on  the  broad  outlines  of  a  cost- 
effectiveness  program  for  our  Defense 
Establishment .    I  had  also  thought  that 
this  meant  that  every  effort  should  be 
made  to  devise  a  pay   and  promotion 
schedule  which  would  keep  men  in  the 
service  long  enough  to  make  some  return 
on  the  initial  cost  of  training  them. 

By  relying  on  the  recent  history  of 
service  promotions  to  justify  its  omis- 
sion of  enlisted  men  in  this  pay  bill,  the 
committee  seems  to  be  trying  to  make  the 
best  of  a  bad  thing.  The  argument  would 
not  be  so  inadequate  if  there  were  a 
statutory  schedule  of  promotion  for  these 
men  which  the  committee  could  point  to, 
but  in  fact  there  is  none.  Enlisted  men 
with  under  2  years  of  service  have  no 
guarantee  that  they  will  be  promoted  to 
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the  higher  ranks  at  a  specified  time.  So, 
even  if  I  thought  that  $99  a  month  was 
adequate  compensation  for  a  draftee 
after  11  months  of  service,  it  would  be 
hard  to  accept  the  committee's  assur- 
ance that  99  percent  of  the  enlisted  men 
would  get  it,  when  at  the  same  time  we 
are  pursuing  the  very  enlightened  policy 
of  attempting  to  keep  men  in  ranks, 
thereby  slowing  the  rate  of  advancement 
on  the   part  of   younger   draftees   and 

P  Tills  t^GCS 

Apart  from  the  absence  of  an  auto- 
matic promotion  statute.  I  question 
whether  $99  a  month  after  11  months 
of  service  is  sufficient.  It  is  less  than  the 
Canadian  Army  gives  its  men  with  a 
comparable  cost  of  living.  In  Canada,  if 
I  am  not  mistaken,  the  beginning  en- 
listee receives  $112  a  month. 

The  third  and  final  argument  made  by 
the  conunittee  for  leaving  the  enlisted 
men's  salaries  untouched,  is  that  enlisted 
men  do  not  need  a  raise.  The  entering 
enlisted  man  today  is  paid  $78.  That  is 
$3  more  per  month  than  he  received  in 
1946.  Clearly,  by  any  meaningful  cost- 
of-living  index,  today's  enlisted  man  is 
not  receiving  100  percent  of  parity  by 
1946  standards.  And  I  am  excluding 
those  services  that  are  rendered  free  of 
charge  by  the  Government  to  the  en- 
listees, such  as  medical  care,  housing. 
and  food. 

In  fact,  no  attempt  has  been  made  to 
maintain  anything  like  parity  with  1946. 
Instead,  the  Department  has  now 
adopted  a  working  rule  that  the  base 
computation  for  enlisted  men's  salaries 
should  be  the  salary  as  of  October  1. 
1963.  They  have  constructed  an  index 
to  refiect  changes  in  prices  as  they  would 
affect  enlisted  men.  If  the  index  moves 
more  than  two  points,  the  Department 
then  recommends  a  cost-of-living  in- 
crease. 

"When  the  departmental  report  was 
submitted  on  this  bill,  the  index  had  riot 
risen  2  points.  But  the  index  for  salaries 
of  all  other  military  personnel  had  risen 
sufficiently  to  call  for  a  recommended  pay 
increase  of  2.4  percent.  The  reason  for 
this  difference  Is  very  instructive.  These 
men,  of  whom  a  substantial  proporUon 
are  draftees  with  no  intention  of  con- 
Unuing  in  military  service,  these  men 
and  their  future  salaries  are  pegged  to 
an  index  based  on  the  Consumer  Price 
Index.  The  salaries  of  other  miUtary 
personnel,  by  contrast,  are  governed  by 
indexes  based  on  wage  movements  in  the 
civilian  economy. 

The  result  of  this  distinction  is  very 
significant.  Servicemen  who  have  their 
pay  scale  tied  to  the  wage  index  will. 
over  time,  almost  invariably  receive  much 
more  substanUal  pay  increases.  The 
Consumer  Price  Index  always  lags  be- 
hind the  wage  indexes  in  this  countiT- 
Only  a  precipitous  economy  catastrophe 
could  alter  this. 

This  discrimination  between  the  index 
used  for  salaries  of  first-term  enlisted 
men  and  all  others  reveals  some  interest- 
ing and  I  think  unsupportable.  assump- 
tions about  our  men  under  arms.  TThose 
with  more  than  2  years'  service  partici- 
pate in  productivity  gains  of  others  in 
the  economy  which  they  are  serving  to 
protect.    Those  with  less  than  2  years 


of  service  are  being  maintained  at  strict- 
ly subsistence  levels.  Their  pay  raises 
are  tied  entirely  to  rises  in  the  prices 
that  they  pay,  not  to  gains  in  their  own 
productivity  or  the  productivity  of  the 
civilian  economy.  It  is  not  too  much  to 
say  that  this  Malthusian  anomaly  in  our 
military  pay  policy  makes  talk  of  "com- 
parability" seem  like  false  advertising 
bordering  on  fraud. 

If   the   Department  of   Defense   had 
treated  all  military  personnel  similarly 
in   setting    up    these   wage   indexes,    it 
would  have  included  in  its  request  to 
both  House  and  Senate  committees  an 
item  providing  a  2.4-percent  increase  in 
salary  for  enUsted  personnel.     While  I 
do  not  think  that  that  is  an  adequate 
amount,  I  point  it  out  because  the  Mem- 
bers should  know  that  the  Department's 
policy  is  not  to  freeze  unalterably  the 
salaries  of  enlisted  men  with  under  2 
years'   service.     If   another,   and   more 
equitable  and  appropriate,  index  were 
used   we  might  very  well  have  here  to- 
day a  bill  calling  for  a  2.5-percent  in- 
crease in  the  salaries  of  these  enlisted 
men.     This  would  cost  $28  million,  ac- 
cording to  estimates  of  the  House  com- 
mittee staff.    Presumably,  the  commit- 
tee would  have  added  this  amount  to 
the  bill  since  it  accepts  the  Department's 
other  recommendation  and  actually  ex- 
ceeds them  by  adding  2.5  percent  to  the 
salaries  of  those  with  over  2  years  of 
service 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  are  considering  this 
bill   against    a   background  of   demon- 
strated poverty  in  the  armed  services. 
Several  months  ago  a  report  was  pub- 
lished by  the  Air  Force  called  "Economic 
Status  of  Certain  Air  Force  Personnel." 
The  findings  of  this  report  have  not  been 
convincingly    rebutted,    although    they 
were  discussed  by  the  subcommittee  dur- 
ing its  2 -hour  hearing.    The  findings  are 
appaUing;  169,000  airmen  are  receiving  a 
cash  income  less  than  the  poverty  level 
set  by  the  Council  of  Economic  Advisers. 
Of  these,  8,000  are  living  at  a  level  of 
impoverishment,  even  if  adjustment  is 
made  for  the  rations  and  quarters  they 
receive  while  in  service— 60.000  Air  Force 
enlisted  men  are  eligible  for  relief,  and 
5.000    are    actually    on   reUef.     It   was 
brought  in  the  hearings  on  this  bill  that 
a  slmUar  situation  prevails  at  certain 
Navy  installations:  that  In  New  York,  hi 
fact  certain  enlisted  members  were  qual- 
Ifyliig  under  the  relief  statutes  of  New 
York  State. 

In  a  memorandum  from  General  Berg 
to  Assistant  Secretary  Paul  criticizing 
the  Air  Force  report.  General  Berg  says 
that  whatever  poverty  exists  from  these 
Air  Force  famlUes  Is  primarily  a  resist 
of  their  own  decision.  Existing  law,  he 
says,  does  not  contemplate  that  enlisted 
men  in  the  first  five  pay  grades  wUl  be 
married  during  their  first  4  years  of  serv- 
ice What  General  Berg  is  saying  in 
effect  Is  that  a  man  who  signs  up  for  a 
second  hitch  with  the  Intention  of  be- 
coming a  career  military  man.  and  yet 
does  not  advance  rapidly  through  grades, 
Is  not  expected  to  settle  down  and  have 
a  family  in  what  may  be  his  23d  year. 
Far  from  explaining  away  the  impover- 
ishment of  enlisted  men  in  the  Air  Force. 
General  Berg  sets  out  a  most  convincing 
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explanation  of  why  the  armed  services     subsidizing  our  national  security  to  the     enlisted  man  who  is  drafted.    The  &n 
have  difficulty  in  maintaining  adequate     extent  of  at  least  $22  a  month  ate  report  further  states  that  55  pg^! 

percent 


For  those  Members  who  suspect  that  of  the  second  lieutenants  and  69  om^ 

the    draft    may    be    terminated    around  of  first  lieutenants  are  married and^** 

1968.  I  say  only  this:   Look  forward  to  have  dependents :  whereas,  only  ij k^' 

the  day   when  the  draft  is  phased  out  cent     of     the     enlisted     personnel 

and  basic  salaries  are  raised     And  then  married.  "* 

ask  yourself  if  you  will  be  able  at  that         No  increase  is  provided  for  enitttjwi 

time  to  give  a  convincing  answer  to  the  personnel  with  under  2  years  of  sen 

man  drafted  in  1965  who  wants  you  to  because,  for  the  most  part,  they  are^T 

explain  why  he  was  paid  only  $3  a  month  a  training  status.    But,  in  addition  th 

more  than  his  father  received  on  enterint;  young  man  who  enters  service  as  an  eZI 

service  in  1946.  recruit  is  normally  assured  of  three  d« 

To  those  who  not  only  suspect  that  the  raises  during  his  first  11  months  of  jen 

draft  may  be  phased  out.  but  also  sup-  ice,   with  even  a  chance  of  receivine  " 

port  such  a  move.   I  say:   Anyone  who  fourth  increase.    That  is,  af ter 4 monthi' 

economically,  we  will  draw  more  of  these     feels  that  he  can  voU-  for  this  bill  in  its  the  E-1  recruit  is  increased  from  $78  to 


enlistment  and  reenJistment  levels 

In  spite  of  this  demonstrated  poverty, 
there  is  a  strong  disposition  to  limit  pay 
increases  at  this  time  to  officers  and 
high-ranking  enlisted  personnel  I  un- 
derstand this  concern  for  maintainine 
pay  incentives,  and  I  largely  agree  with 
it.  But.  I  do  not  think  it  justifies,  ex- 
cuses, or  supports  a  conscious  policy  of 
undercompensating  enlisted  men  with 
less  than  2  years  of  service.  These  are 
the  men  who  now  are  training  for  roles 
as  future  career  men  If  we  make  the 
first  2  years  of  service  more  attractive 


men  volimtarily,  and  have  a  broader 
base  of  career  soldiers  from  which  to 
start  any  phasing  out  of  the  Selective 
Service  System. 

And.  since  the  committee  is  very  quick 
to  point  out  that  training  costs  are  high, 
in  the  order  of  $30,000  a  man.  it  seems 
to  me  only  sensible  that  we  now  realize 
that  a  modest  increase  in  salaries,  lead- 
ing to  a  corresponding  increase  in  volun- 
tary enlistment.  Is  a  very  sound  added 
investment. 

The  added  cost  of  any  increase  in  sal- 
ary must  be  discounted  by  the  conse- 
quent saving  entailed  in  training  career- 
ists rather  than  draftees  In  short,  a 
pay  hike  for  the  first -term  enlisted  man 
would  provide  considerable  leverage 
against  heavy  training  costs  which  must 
be  incurred  for  draftees  and  enlistees 
alike. 

There  is  an  additional  and  compelling 
reason  to  rectify  the  longstanding  in- 
adequacy of  salaries  received  by  first- 
term  enlisted  men  We  are  now  paying 
somewhere  between  $78  and  $100  a 
month  for  services  rendered  by  two 
groups  of  men — those  for  whom  this  is 
a  sufficient  incentive  to  enter  the  Armed 
Forces,  and  those  for  whom  it  is  clearly 
not,  since  they  have  been  drafted  If 
the  draft  is  phased  out.  we  will  almost 
certainly  have  to  pay  $100  and  up  tu 
secure  voluntary  enlistments  in  the 
numbers  needed  to  maintain  our  peace- 
time Army.  If  that  is  going  to  be  our 
policy,  then  what  we  are  doing  today  in 
omitting  a  pay  raise  for  these  men  is 
saying  in  effect:  "Although  you  are  in 
military  service  by  virtue  of  a  compul- 
sory and  arbitrary  selection  system,  you 
will  receive  substantially  less  for  the.se 

2  years  out  of  your  life  than  the  man 
who  voluntarily   takes  your  place  2   or 

3  years  hence  with  the  intention  of  mak- 
ing the  services  his  career  " 

We  are  asking  these  men  to  give  to 
their  country,  a  part,  perhaps  all.  of  their 
lives.  In  addition,  we  are  asking  them  to 
subsidize  our  national  security  with  a 
very  measurable  amount  of  los'  earrunp:s 
Heretofore  we  have  not  tried  to  find  out 
how  much  their  civilian  earning  power 
might  have  been  were  they  not  Inducted 
Obviously  for  many  it  has  been  much 
higher  than  their  military  pay.  But 
now,  looking  forward  to  a  period  In 
which  we  will  pay  more  highly  for  these 
services,  we  can  say  that  the  man  serv- 
ing at  $78  a  month  today,  doing  the 
same  Jobs  that  his  successor  will  do  3 
years  from  now  for  a  $100  a  month,  is 


present    form,    and    still    remain    com-  $83.20  a  month,  and  3  months  thereafttf 

mitted  to  the  propxxsltlon  that  the  draft  is  promoted  to  E-2  at  $85.80  a  month 

can  be  eliminated  in  1968.  should  reckon  Four  months  later,  the  majority  of  the«e 

with  some  of  the  bills  con.s«»quences     As  men  are  promoted  to  E-3  at  a  monthb 

it  is  now  written,  a  vote  for  this  bill  is  a  pay  of  $99.37.    This  is  a  2 7. 4- percent  In- 
vote  to  get  the  last  full  measure  of  cheap 


labor  out  of  the  Selective  Service  Sys- 
tem, and  m  .so  doiiiK  to  make  it  all  the 
more  difficult  to  pha.se  out 

Mr  Speaker,  this  bill  will  undoubtedly 
pass  today  I  have  no  illusions  about 
that  But.  without  attempting  to  take  on 
the  role  of  a  gloomy  prophet.  I  would 
venture  to  say  that  today's  vote  will  be 
a  more  enduring  monument  t^)  the 
Houses  di.scipline  than  t-o  its  wisdom  or 
.sen.se  of  justice  I  hope  the  committee 
will  prove  me  wrong,  as  it  easily  could  if 
it  would  agree  to  take  up  seriously  the 
case  of  the  first-term  enlisted  man  a.s 
soon  as  the  next  Congress  convenes. 

The  SPEAKER  The  que.stlon  is  on 
suspending  the  rules  and  passing  the  bill 

The  question  was  taken:  and  i  two- 
thirds  having  voted  in  favor  thereof'  the 
rules  were  suspendtKl  and  the  bill  was 
pa.ssed 

CfTNFRAL  LEAVE  TO  EXTEND  REM.'^RKS 

Mr.  RIVERS  of  South  Carolina  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
all  Members  may  have  5  legislative  days 
in  which  t-o  extend  their  remarks  on  the 
bill  mst  passed 

The  SPEAKER  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  South 
Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection 

Mr  RIVERS  of  South  Carolina  Mr. 
Speaker.  .'^  3001  is  a  very  modest  mili- 
tary- pay  increa.se  proposal  which  has 
been  unanimously  approved  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  .Armed  Services 

Stated  simply,  the  bill  increases  the 
pay  of  all  officers  and  warrant  officers 
with  over  2  years  of  service  by  2  5  per- 
cent, and  all  enli.«rted  personnel  with  over 
2  years  of  service  by  2  5  percent 

Commissioned  and  warrant  officers 
with  under  2  years  of  service  '■ecelve  an 
8  .S-percenf  increase  This  group  has  not 
been  increased  since  1952  The  Senate 
report  recommended  a  greater  increase 
for  this  croup  on  the  grounds  that  young 
commissioned  officers  with  under  2  years 
of  .service,  following  a  short  orientation 
course  are  a.ssigned  to  jobs  carrying  the 
full  responsibility  for  the  grade  con- 
cerned and  they  are.  therefore,  not  in  a 
training  status  " 

The  Senate  report  al.so  states  that  a 
young  second  lieutenant  or  first  lieuten- 
ant is  usually  4  to  7  years  older  than  the 


crease  over  his  entering  pay. 

Second  lieutenants,  on  the  other  hand 
under  present  law  receive  $222.30  a 
month  and  they  normally  wait  18  months 
before  they  are  promoted  to  first  lieuten- 
ant. 

In  1963,  the  Committee  on  Armed  Sen- 
ices  rejected  any  increases  for  members 
of  the  armed  services  with  under  2  yean 
of  service  on  the  ground  that  all  indi- 
viduals ente'nng  the  service  had  an  obli- 
gation to  serve,  and  the  individual  who 
elect<>d  to  go  to  college  had  the  advan- 
tage of  entering  on  active  duty,  in  many 
cases,  as  a  commissioned  officer  and,  thus, 
receive  more  pay  than  he  would  receive 
as  an  enlist^^d  man.  However,  it  cannot 
be  denied  that  the  cost  of  living  has  in- 
creiused  considerably  since  1952.  the  last 
time  we  provided  increases  in  pay  for 
tlio.s*^  with  under  2  years  of  service,  and 
therefore  the  larger  pay  increase  for 
junior  officers  with  under  2  years  of  serf- 
ice  can  be  justified  on  that  basis  since 
officers  must  provide  their  own  food  and 
lod-;ing,  if  married,  and  the  uniform  al- 
lowance only  covers  a  part  of  the  costol 
the  uniform. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  young  enlisted 
man  is  provided  with  food,  clothing 
shelter  and,  as  I  have  indicated,  normal- 
ly enters  on  active  duty  without  depend- 
ents. No  married  men  are  being  drafted, 
and  two  services,  the  Air  Force  and  the 
Marine  Corps,  will  not  permit  marrlKl 
men  to  enlist. 

S  3001  is  not  what  the  Department  of 
Defen.se  recommended  The  Defense  De- 
partment recommended  a  3-percent  In- 
crea.se  for  officers  and  warrant  ofiBcen. 
iruiuding  officers  and  warrant  ofDcers 
with  under  2  years  of  .sei-vice.  The  De- 
partment recommended  a  2.4-percent  In- 
erease  for  enlisted  per.sonnel  with  over 
2  years  of  .service  but  no  increase  for 
enlisted  personnel  with  under  2  years  of 
service. 

The  testimony  revealed  that  the  De- 
partment ba.sf'd  Its  proposal  on  the  rela- 
tionship of  basic  pay  rates  to  salary 
trends  of  professional  and  technical  em- 
ployees in.sofar  as  officers  are  concerned, 
and  its  2  4-percent  Increase  for  enlisted 
personnel  on  the  relationship  of  bMlc 
pay  rates  to  salary  trends  of  technical 
and  clerical  persormel,  and  Anny-Alr 
Force  Wage  Board  pay  scales.    The  Sen- 
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.«  modified  the  Defense  Department 
n^«J  and  gave  the  same  percentage 
PiTS^'to  officers,  warrant  officers,  and 
'^SSS^ personnel;  namely,  a  2.5-percent 
f^SSe  with  the  exception  of  jmilor  of- 
fi?and  warrant  officers  with  under  2 
5S"  of  service  who  will  receive  an  8.5- 
nTrcent  increase. 

The  cost  of  the  Senate  proposal  for  all 
^o  uniformed  services.  Including  the 
roast  Guard.  Public  Health  Service,  and 
the  Coast  aad  Geodetic  Survey.  Is  $207,- 
S19  000  on  a  12-month  basis,  and  $172,- 
321000!  if  the  bill  becomes  effective 
September  1.  1964. 

The  departmental  proposal  recom- 
mended an  October  1.  1964,  effective  date 
at  a  cost  of  $142,616,000  for  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense.  When  the  cost  of  the 
Coast  Guard,  Public  Health  Service,  and 
the  Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey  Is  added. 
this  adds  to  the  cost  of  the  Department's 
nroposal  by  about  $4  million.  Thus,  the 
difference  between  S.  3001  and  the 
amount  budgeted  for  fiscal  year  1965  Is 
$26  million  more  than  that  recommended 
by  the  Department  of  Deferise. 
amount 


however,  about  $10 


Of  this 
million  of 


that  all  reservists  receiving  drill  pay  not 
receive  an  Increase  this  year,  and  the 
Senate  eliminated  It  from  their  bill. 
Thus  we  do  not  have  that  problem  to 
contend  with. 

I  believe  I  can  speak  for  most  of  the 
committee  when  I  say  that  this  is  not  a 
pay  Increase  that  will  do  much  for  the 
military  except  to  honor  the  pledge  that 
President  Kennedy  made  when  he  said  he 
would  use  his  best  efforts  "to  assure  that 
in  the  future,  military  compensation  will 
keep  pace  with  increases  in  salaries  and 
wages  in  the  civilian  economy." 

However,  we  did  not  want  to  jeopardize 
the  expeditious  enactment  of  this  pro- 
posal by  suggesting  changes  that  would 
increase  the  pay  scales  by  an  amount 
that  might  endanger  its  immediate  con- 
sideration. For  example,  a  half  of  1 
percent  increase  in  this  proposal  involves 
an  annual  cost  Increase  of  about  $40  mil- 
lion. 

'Mr.  Speaker,  the  committee  unani- 
mously recommends  enactment  of  S. 
3001,  not  because  It  will  provide  adequate 
pay  for  members  of  the  uniformed  serv- 
ices, but  because  it  is  the  only  increase 


increase,  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the     that  can  be  acted  upon  quickly  at  this 


the  -- 

Senate  refused  to  accept  the  Depart- 
ments proposal  that  reservists  in  a  drill 
pay  status  not  receive  any  pay  Increase. 
Now,  let  me  give  you  the  monthly  in- 
creases  recommended    in    this    bill    by 

grade.  . 

The  2  5 -percent  Increase  provides  the 
following  average  monthly  increases  in 
pay  for  commissioned  officers  and  war- 
rant officers : 

0^2    1st    lieutenant $11.00 

captain 15.00 

major 18.00 

lieutenant  colonel 22.  00 

colonel 26.00 

brigadier  general 31.00 

major  general 36-  00 

lieutenant  general 39.  00 

O-lO  general      45.00 

O-lO  chief  of  Staff 49.00 

W-1     warrant  ofHcer 10.20 

W-2    warrant  ofBcer 11.80 

W-3    warrant  officer 13.50 

W-4    warrant  OfHcer 16.00 

For  the  officers  with  less  than  2  years 
of  service  who  will  receive  an  8.5-percent 
increase,  the  average  increase  will  be: 

0  1  2d    lieutenant $19.00 

0-2  1st    lieutenant 22.00 

0-3  captain 28.00 

CM  major 34.00 

W-1  warrant  officer 18.78 

W-2  warrantofficer 22.68 

W-3  warQint  officer 25.86 

W-4  warrantofficer 28.30 


0-3 
OA 
0-5 
0-6 
0-7 
0-8 
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time. 

I  believe  we  are  all  in  agreement  that 
substantial  Increases  must  be  recom- 
mended and  enacted  into  law  next  year. 
I  can  also  state  that  several  members  of 
the  committee  would  like  to  sec  increases 
provided  for  enlisted  personnel  with  un- 
der 2  years  of  service. 

I  have  already  explained  why  this  was 
not  done,  but  I  should  also  mention  that 
a  2 1/2 -percent  Increase  for  enlisted  per- 
sonnel with  under  2  years  of  service 
would  add  $28,284,000  to  the  annual  cost 
of  this  bill;  and  an  8»2-percent  increase 
would  add  $93,114,000  annually  to  the 
cost  of  the  bill. 

We  are  always  faced  with  budget  limi- 
tations In  every  pay  increase,  and  this 
bill  Is  no  exception. 

I  hope  the  bill  will  be  passed  without  a 
dissenting  vote. 

Mr  BATES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in 
support  of  S.  3001  and  urge  its  approval 
by  the  House. 

Enactment  of  this  legislation  Is  vital  to 
the  maintenance  of  the  morale  of  our 
military  personnel  throughout  the  world. 
Admittedly,  this  pay  increase  will  not 
substantially  affect  the  financial  status 
of  our  military  personnel.  However,  it 
will  keep  faith  with  the  pledge  made  by 
President  Kennedy  when  he  said  he 
would  use  his  best  efforts  "to  assure  that 
In  the  future,  military  compensation  will 


In  the  case  of  the  recommended  In- 
crease for  enlisted  personnel,  the  2.4- 
percent  Increase  reflected  the  changes  in 
basic  pay  rates  for  technical  and  clerical 
personnel  In  the  civilian  economy  since 
enactment  of  the  1963  Military  Pay  Act. 
Thus,  the  compromise  adjustment 
made  by  the  other  body  in  military  pay 
of  2.5  percent  for  those  groups  approxi- 
mates the  recommendation  made  by  the 
Department  of  Defense  and  simply  is  de- 
signed to  keep  military  pay  in  step  with 
the  pay  structure  in  the  civilian  com- 
munity. 

Both  the  House  and  Senate  have  just 
recently  approved  a  substantial  Increase 
in  the  pay  for  Federal  civilian  employees. 
I  have  no  intention  of  attempting  to 
review  the  justification  for  an  increase  in 
civilian  pay.  However,  if  civilian  em- 
ployees are  entitled  to  pay  increases  I 
think  It  abundantly  clear  that  military 
personnel  must  be  similarly  treated. 

In  1958  the  pay  Increase  for  civilian 
employees  was  10.1  percent. 
In  1960  it  was  7.7  percent. 
In  1962  the  increase  for  civilian  eni- 
ployees  was  5.5  percent,  with  the  addi- 
tional feature  that  another  increase  was 
authorized  to  take  effect  on  January  1, 
1964. 

Now,  civilian  employees  are  being 
given  another  Increase  approximating 
4.2  percent. 

These  substantial  increases  in  the  pay 
of  civilian  employees,  if  justified,  cer- 
tainly require  comparable  increases  in 
military  compensation. 

It  would  be  unthinkable  to  permit  the 
enactment  of  the  currently  proposed  ci- 
vilian pay  increase  and  not  at  the  same 
time  provide  some  semblance  of  equality 
In  a  pay  increase  to  our  dedicated  mili- 
tary personnel. 

This  then  is  the  basic  justification  for 
enactment  of  this  proposed  military  pay 
increase. 

Pay  increases  provided  our  military 
personnel  over  the  past  few  years  are 
outlined  chronologically  in  table  4  of  the 
committee  report.  A  review  of  this  table, 
which  appears  on  pages  22  to  25,  refiects 
the  unfortunate  fact  that  the  pay  In- 
creases provided  our  military  personnel 
have  historically  always  lagged  behind 
the  increases  provided  our  civilian  em- 
ployees. 

This  legislation,  sis  I  previously  indi- 
cated, establishes  a  new  precedent  by 
providing  an  adjustment  in  military  pay 
during  the  same  year  in  which  a  signifi- 
cant adjustment  has  been  made  in  the 
pay  provided  Federal  civilian  employees. 
During  the  course  of  committee  debate 


For  enlisted  personnel,  the  2.5  percent     ^  ^  ^^'^j^  increases  in  salaries  and     ^^  ^^le  provisions  of  this  bill,  certain 
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increase  will  provide  the  following  aver 
age  increases; 

E-l    $2.80 

E-2  private 3.00 

E-3  private   first  class 3.50 

E-4  corporal B- ^0 

E  5  sergeant 6.60 

E  ^  staff   sergeant "^^  80 

E  7  sergeant   first  class 7.80 

E-8  master    sergeant 10.40 

E  9  sergeant    major 12.10 

The  Department  also  recommended 
that  all  reservists  in  a  drill  pay  status  not 
receive  an  increase.  They  suggested 
something  similar  last  year,  and  we  re- 
fused to  accept  It.    They  recommended 


wages  in  the  civilian  economy. 

In  keeping  with  this  statement  of  Pres- 
ident Kennedy,  the  Department  of  De- 
fense recommended  a  3 -percent  increase 
for  officers  and  warrant  officers,  and  a 
2.4-percent  increase  for  enlisted  person- 
nel with  over  2  years  of  service. 

For  practical  purposes,  the  legislation 
before  us  today  Incorporates  these  gen- 
eral changes  recommended  in  the  basic 
pay  structure  for  military  personnel. 

The  departmental  recommendation  for 
changes  In  officer  pay  was  based  on  the 
estimated  Increases  made  in  civilian  pay 
for  professional  and  technical  employees. 


members  of  the  committee  expressed 
concern  over  the  fact  that  this  bill  pro- 
vided no  Increase  for  enlisted  personnel 
with  less  than  2  years  of  military  serv- 
ice. 

You  have  been  told  why  the  committee 
overwhelmingly  rejected  the  proposal  to 
increase  military  pay  for  this  group  of 
enlisted  personnel.  I  endorse  the  posi- 
tion of  the  committee  on  this  matter. 
However,  In  my  judgment  the  most  per- 
suasive reason  for  deferring  a  possible 
increase  In  the  basic  pay  of  enlisted  per- 
sonnel with  less  than  2  years  of  service 
is  a  study  currently  being  made  by  the 
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Department  of  Defen.se  as  to  the  need 
for  possible  modiflcations  or  even  repeal 
of  the  Selective  Service  Act. 

It  Appears  that  the  studj-  currently  be- 
ing made  by  the  Department  will  result 
m  recommendations  to  the  Preside: it 
which  will  call  for  drastic  changes  m 
the  Draft  Act.  The  nature  of  these 
changes  will,  therefore,  undoubtedly 
have  a  severe  impact  on  the  type  of 
military  compensation  that  will  be  pay- 
able to  these  junior  enlisted  ptrscnnel  in 
the  future. 

Thus,  any  effort,  at  this  time,  to  rad- 
ically overhaul  the  enlisted  pay  struc- 
ture would  be  both  unwise  and  prema- 
ture since  it  would  bt'  taken  without  ref- 
erence to  changes  that  will,  m  my  opin- 
ion. Inevitably  be  made  to  the  Draft  Act. 

I  therefore  wish  to  commend  our 
chairman,  the  Flonorabie  Carl  Vinson, 
in  his  ssLge  admonition  to  the  members 
of  the  committee  when  he  stated  that 
any  radical  chani?es  reconmiended  m  th.e 
military  pay  structure  for  these  person- 
nel should  only  be  yiven  consideration 
after  the  comm.ittee  is  m  receipt  of  the 
conclusions  and  recommendations  made 
by  the  Department  of  Defense  and  the 
President  in  respect  to  the  future  of  the 
Draft  Act. 

I  therefore  urge  the  approval  of  this 
legislation  without  change  by  every 
Member  of  the  House 

Mr.  VINSON.  Mr  Speaker,  the  bill 
before  us  today  provides  a  modest  pay 
Increase  for  members  of  the  uniformed 
services. 

The  bill  provides  a  2  5-percent  lncrea.se 
for  all  enlisted  personnel  with  over  2 
years  of  service;  a  2.5-percent  Increase 
for  all  officers  and  warrant  officers  with 
over  2  years  of  service:  and  an  8  5-per- 
cent Increase  for  commissioned  officers 
and  warrant  officers  with  under  2  years 
of  service. 

There  Is  no  Increase  recommended  for 
enlisted  personnel  with  under  2  years  of 
service;  and  I  might  state  that  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  did  not  recommend 
an  Increase  for  enlisted  personnel  with 
under  2  years  of  .service. 

On  a  full  fiscal  year  basis,  the  bill  will 
cost  $207,519,000, 

There  is  a  section  in  the  bill  which 
provides  that  this  increa.^^e  will  become 
effective  on  the  flr.st  day  of  the  first  cal- 
endar month  beginning  after  the  date  of 
enactment. 

This  means  that  the  pay  Increase  will 
probably  become  effective  on  Septem- 
ber 1,  1964. 

The  Department  proposed  an  effective 
date  of  October  1.  1964. 

The  cost  of  the  bill,  assuming  a  Sep- 
tember 1  effective  date,  for  the  rest  of 
this  nscal  year  will  be  $172,321,000. 

The  Individual  Increases  provided  In 
this  bill  are  not  large  but.  of  course,  any 
increase  will  be  welcome 

For  example,  the  Chiefs  of  Staff  of  the 
Army  and  the  Air  Force,  the  Chief  of 
Naval  Operations,  the  Commandant  of 
the  Marine  Corps,  and  the  Chairman  of 
the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  will  receive  an 
increase  of  $49  per  month. 

A  brigadier  general  will  receive  an  In- 
crease of  $31  a  month. 

The  average  colonel  will  receive  $26  a 
month. 


A  captain  will  receive  an  Increase  of 
$15  a  month. 

A  first  lieutenant  will  receive  $11  a 
month  increase 

On  the  other  hand,  tlie  8  5-percent  in- 
crease fjr  tne  younger  otticers  with  un- 
der 2  years  of  service  will  provide  an  In- 
crease of  $19  per  month  for  second 
lieutenants  $22  a  nu)nth  for  flrst  lleu- 
t*.'.'ia:ito,  and  $28  a  month  for  captaiiuj. 

Mjst  of  the  fust  lieutenants  and  cap- 
tdliji  are  professional  personnel,  such  as 
lawyers.  velerinuMaiu>,  and  speeiiillsLs 
wh  )  enter  on  aciu*'  duly  with  higher 
grades  but  no  longevity  credit. 

In  terms  of  annual  Increases,  the 
Chief. s  of  Staff  will  be  increased  by  $,t'J1 
per  year,  brigadier  generals  by  $;i72  a 
year,  colonels  by  $3U1  a  year,  majors  by 
i220  a  year,  and  .sec 
S226  per  year. 

Among  enlisted  personnel,  sergeant 
major.""  will  receive  an  Increase  of  $12  a 
month:  sergeants  first  class  will  receive 
$9.  sergeants  will  receive  S6. 50  a  month, 
and   corporals   will   receive   $o  a   nini.lh 

Last  year  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services  did  not  recommend  a  pay  in- 
crease for  any  personnel  with  under  2 
years  of  service  on  the  grounds  that  all 
people  with  under  2  years  of  service  were 
serving  an  obligated  period  of  service 

The  Department  of  Defen.se  recom- 
mended a  3 -percent  Increase  for  all 
officers,  including  those  with  under  2 
years  of  service 

The  Senate  reduced  the  3-percent  In- 
crease to  2'j  percent  for  all  officers  ex- 
cept those  with  under  2  years  of  service. 
The  Senate  bill  provides  an  8'j-percent 
increase  for  these  officers. 

It  IS  true,  of  course,  that  officers  who 
oriKiimlly  enter  on  active  duty  are 
trained,  and  normally,  after  a  short 
period  of  orientation,  are  placed  in  i)os\- 
tions  of  responsibility 

On  the  other  hand,  inductees  or  en- 
listees must  be  trained  for  a  long  period 
of  time  and  they  do  not  contribute 
directly  to  our  security  effort  until  they 
have  been  trained  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
the  new  officer  who  enters  on  active  duty 
In  many  cases  instructs  the  young  en- 
listee or  inductee. 

In  addition,  we  have  found  that  5.t  per- 
cent of  the  second  lieutenants  and  69 
percent  of  the  first  lieutenants  are 
married,  and  only  16 'j  percent  of  the 
enli.sted  per.sonnel  are  married,  with 
under  2  years  of  service 

The  Air  P'orce  and  Marine  Corps  will 
not  even  permit  a  man  to  enlist  if  he  is 
married  and,  of  course,  we  do  not  Induct 
anyone  today  who  is  rnarru-d 

Most  of  the  young  men  with  under  2 
years  of  service,  who  are  married,  enter 
into  this  status  after  they  are  on  active 
duty 

It  is  true  that  we  have  not  mcrea.sed 
the  pay  of  enli.sted  personnel  with  under 
2  years  of  service  since  1952 

But  the  E-1  with  le.s.s  than  ?.  years  of 
.service  Is  generally  a  youth  fresh  out  of 
high  .school,  or  in  some  ca.st's.  has  not 
yet  finished  high  .school  Normally,  he 
has  little  Investment  in  his  education,  i.^ 
untrained  in  any  specialty,  and  usually 
Is  unmarried 

The  major  portion  of  his  first  2  years 
of  service   Ls   taken   up   In   training   as- 


signments  in  preparation  for  th«  flm 
of  the  myriad  of  technical  billet*  n^ 
alent    throughout    the    modern   iS^ 
Forces  of  today.  ^^"»*1 

But  more  important,  the  pay  of  t>w 
E-1  dees  not  remain  at  $78  per  mJ^ 
throughout  the  first  2  years  of  his  i2? 
ice.  He  IS  advanced  automatlcallv  f«l" 
$78  to  $83.20  upon  completion  of^ 
months  of  service  and.  prior  to  the  mm 
pletion  of  2  years  of  service  the  r^\ 
majority  of  these  personnel  are  nm! 
moted  to  E-2.  £^-3.  and  even  E-4 
cording  to  the  merits  of  the  Indivldu?" 

In  fact,  approximately  50  percent  of 
all  draftees  attain  pay  erade  F^  prior  tn 
the  completion  of  2  years  of  service 

The  97  4  percent  of  all  enlisted  wr 
1  a  year,  majors  oy      .sonnel  in  pay  grade  E-1  are  promotfSl^ 
ond  lieutenants  by      Er-2  after  7  months  of  service:  82  7^r 

cent  in  pay  Krade  E-2  are  prom*oted  to 
P>  3  after  11  months  of  .service:  and  99 
percent  of  all  inductees  attain  E^S  before 
completing  11  months  of  .service. 

Additionally,  these  members  are  paid 
basic  allowance  for  quarters  appropriate 
to  their  pay  grade  and  number  of  de- 
ijendents  under  the  provisions  of  \bf 
Dependents  Assistance  Act  of  1950.  gg 
amended. 

A  member  In  pay  grade  F^i  with  one 
dei)endent  is  paid  $83.10  per  month,  and 
with  three  dependents  or  more  is  paid 
$105  per  month. 

A  member  of  pay  grade  E-1  with  one 
dependent  is  paid  $55  20  and  with  three 
or  more  dependents  is  paid  $105. 

Except  for  those  personnel  with  de- 
pendents. Increases  m  the  cost  of  living 
have  little  effect  upon  this  cateKory  o( 
per.sonnel  since  they  are  quartered  and 
messed   in  Government   facilities. 

While  I  realize  that  enlisted  personnel 
with  less  than  2  years  of  service  are  ex- 
tremely poorly  paid  in  relation  to  any 
apprentice  job  at  any  level  m  Industry 
of  this  Nation,  I  also  realize  that  these 
personnel  have  benefited  to  a  much 
greater  degree  by  previous  military  pty 
legislation  than  have  the  junior  ofiQcers 
with  less  than  2  years  of  service. 

The  basic  pay  of  the  second  lieutenant 
was  $125  per  month  in  1922.  and  has  In- 
creased 78  percent,  to  $222.30  in  1952. 
uith  no  further  increase  since  that  time. 

The  basic  pay  of  an  E-1  was  $21  per 
month  m  1922,  and  has  increased  3M 
percent,  to  $83  20  1:1  1952,  with  no  further 
increa.se  since  that  time. 

In  1922  the  private  was  paid  17  percent 
of  the  pay  of  a  second  lieutenant. 
Today  he  is  paid  37  percent  of  the  pay  of 
a  second  lieutenant. 

It  is  my  firm  conviction  that  any  fur- 
ther increases  granted  to  this  category 
of  personnel  must  be  accompanied  by 
substantial  increases  in  pay  for  junior 
officers  to  widen  the  spread  between  the 
pay  of  these  two  categories  of  personnel 
and  make  the  pay  of  junior  officers  more 
nearly  ctjmparable  to  that  of  their  coun- 
terparts in  industry-.  This  would  of 
course  result  in  upward  adjustments  all 
along  the  line. 

There  Is  presently  under  study  In  the 
Department  of  Defense  a  very  compre- 
hensive study  of  the  draft  law.  which  to 
due  to  be  completed  next  April.  ShouW 
this  study  lead  to  a  cessation  of  the  Drtft 
Act  it  Is  clear  that  pay  would  necessarily 
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♦n  he  Increased  for  all  miUtary  per- 
^''  nforder  to  attract  and  retain  high 

J.Sy  S^ '-^^  -«"  ^°  "^"'^^  '^'  "''''" 
'*7TtSp?te\h'^t  the  Department  of 
nieS^^d'aft%tudy  will  address  itself  to 
^t^riate  pay  scales  for  this  group. 
'P??hinJ  this  modest  increase  Is  fully 
Lfl^  and  think  we  are  justified  in 
^"f ^mvfdlng  an  increase  for  enlisted 
"°  snC  *  S^  under  2  years  of  service. 
personnel  «»"   ^   t^Ar^oco  fnr  pn- 


years'  service  from  this  bill,  I  support  the 
bill  now  before  us  in  fairness  to  the  other 
military  personnel  who  receive  this  In- 
crease. 

I  shall  fight  again  next  year  for  pay 
Increases  for  our  enlisted  personnel  with 
under  2  years'  service  who  once  more  this 
year  have  been  overlooked. 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  proposal 
for  a  pay  raise  for  the  members  of  the 
military  services  is  a  proper  one.  It  is 
in  fact  overdue.    A  pay  raise  for  military 


f-  01     nprrent  increase  for  en-  »*. — — ---  .^       ,    . 

E^^"  *  "nn'pi  with  under  2  years  of  personnel  should  have  been  considered  at 

listed  P«^^^«""'^Jd  $28  million  to  the  cost  the  same  time  that  a  pay  raise  was  before 

*^^'if  hin  and  an  81,  percent  increase.  Congress  for  civUian  Govermnent  work- 

of  this  bill;^^"';^"  %'gj^ve  ^j^j^  g^3     The  military  man's  need  is  just  as 

the  same  amount  we^B» ^^  ^^^  ^^^  ^^ 


^'  '*?^  .J?s  of  service  would  add  $93     great  and  his  cause  just  as  deserving. 
under  2  >  oa  s  01  serv      ,  ^^^  ^^  ^^^  certain  that  I  am  happy 

n^illion  annual     t^th^cos^^^^^^^^  ^^.^  ^.^^  ^^,^^^^^  I 


,ir/.aboufve?ysubstlntial  amount     shall  support  it 
^^m.ev  when  w'  talk  about  increasing     differences  in  , 
1  pa    of  enlisted  personnel  with  under 
,     or;  of  service  bv  any  amount. 
■  'Z.  Mr   speaker,  this  bill  Is  justified 

'"cSft^'' employees  of  the  Federal 
^  vpmment  have  received  four  pay  in- 
?ea^  s  m  cent  years-1958,  1960.  1962, 
Jid  1963-a;.d  they  are  about  to  receive 

"  Therfharbeen  only  one  military  pay 
Jre^e  since   1958.  and  in  fairness  to 
Se  Members  of  our  uniformed  services 
I  hope  we  will  unanimously  pass  the  bill 
that  is  now  before  us.  „       ,  t 

"^Sr  SCHWEIKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yiDuort  the  military  pay  raise  biH  JS. 
far  now  before  this  House,  but  I  rise 


I  do  not  feel  that  the 


rJbjerto"7he"fact  that  we  aa-e  once 
^am  shortchanging  our  enlisted  per- 
^nnel  who  have  less  than   2  years  of 


military  service. 

This  bill  provides  very  modest  Pay  in- 
creases to  all  servicemen  except  those 
with  less  than  2  years  of  service  in  grades 
Ll  through  E-9.  This  group  has  not 
hLl  a  pay  Increase  since  1952,  and  the 
bill  before  us  today  aggravates  an  already 
unfair  situation.  This  omission  Is  a 
tragic  mistake.  ., 

Department  of  Defense  flg:ures  in<U- 
cate  that  1.049.248  members  of  the  U.S. 
Armed  Forces  fall  within  President 
Johnsons  -poverty"  category  with  an- 
nual incomes  of  less  than  $3,000.  includ- 
ing their  allowances  for  food.  clotnUMf, 
and  shelter  - 

In  the  last  12  years,  the  wages  of 
civilian  production  workers  In  manufac- 
turing have  risen  48  percent  while  the 
pay  of  draftees  and  enlisted  men  wltn 
less  than  2  years  of  service  has  not  oeen 
increased.  It  is  ironic  that  we  should  be 
talking  of  eliminating  the  draft  and  rely- 
ing upon  enllstAients  while  refusing  to 
raise  the  pay  of  the  recent  enlistee  to  a 
decent  level. 

Ust  week  when  this  bill  came  before 
our  committee  for  consideration,  I  of- 
fered an  amendment  to  extend  the  same 
2.5-percent  pay  Increase  to  this  group  of 
servicemen.  Unfortunately,  the  commit- 
tee rejected  this  amendment  and  thus 
we  are  today  in  the  position  of  com- 
pounding an  existing  inequity  for  844,000 
servicemen  because  the  parliamentaiy 
procedure  prohibits  me  from  offering  this 
amendment  on  the  floor. 

While  I  deeply  regret  the  (Mnlsslon  of 
our   enlisted    personnel    with   under    2 


differences  in  amount  of  pay  increase 
for  civilians  and  military  can  be  justified. 
Generally,  the  military  personnel  will  be 
receiving  an  increase  one-half  or  less 
than  the  increase  given  to  civilian  em- 
ployees. The  responsibility  for  the  mili- 
tary is  no  less;  the  problems  which  con- 
front them.  Including  frequent  change  of 
station,  exposure  to  danger,  and  lack  of 
continuity  of  service  is  greater. 

For  years  the  differences  between  civil- 
ian and  military  pay  have  been  explained 
on  the  basis  of  fringe  benefits  available  to 
the  military  and  not  to  civilians  in  Gov- 
ernment service.     Some  of  this  is  sig- 
nificant.   The    soldier,    or    airman,    or 
sailor,  or  marine  enjoys  medical   care 
benefits  which  in  some  instances  make  a 
material  difference.    Rental  and  uniform 
allowances  must  be  considered.     Some 
savings  are  realized  through  commissary 
and  service  exchanges.    The  serviceman 
does  not  contribute  to  his  retirement  as 
does  the  civilian.    Nor  does  the  civilian 
have  an  opportunity  to  retire  after  20  or 
30  years  of  service  unless  disabled.   There 
is  an  income  tax  advantage  because  of 
the  breakdown  of  remuneration  Into  pay 
and  allowances. 

Reference  frequently  is  made  to  the 
reasonable  term  life  insurance  policy 
which  is  available  to  servicemen.  Actu- 
ally, the  civilian  worker  has  available  to 
him  an  even  more  generous  policy  under 
comparable  terms. 

However,  it  is  questionable  that  these 
advantages  offset  the  fact  that  military 
personnel  will  receive  an  average  2.5-per- 
cent increase  whereas  Government  em- 
ployees receive  approximately  twice  as 
much,  and  a  few  in  high  brackets  receive 
8  to  10  times  as  much.    We  lose  a  great 
many  military  personnel  who  take  ad- 
vantage of   the   20 -year  retirement  in 
order  to  go  into  civilian  or  Government 
employment.    Others  leave  earlier  be- 
cause of  advantages  offered  in  civilian 
life.    In  their  places ,  new  personnel  must 
be  trained,  always  a  costly  process.    We 
would  do  well  to  consider  the  steps  which 
are   necessary   to   keep    topflight   men 
In  the  military  services,  whether  by  in- 
creased  pay  or  otherwise.    It  is  poor 
economy  not  to  do  so. 

All  of  this  is  aside  from  the  fact  that 
the  military  pay  raise  Is  justified  and  that 
the  Congress  Is  taking  a  needed  and  prop- 
er step  today.  Where  discrepancies  re- 
main, we  should  consider  them  when 
another  Congress  convenes. 


Mr.  O'KONSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
very  displeased  that  I  am  compelled  to 
inform  the  House  that  this  so-called 
military  pay  raise  bill  is  a  misnomer  and 
a  tragedy  to  the  needy  servicemen  of  our 
Nation. 

Again,  as  usual,  the  enlisted  man  with 
less  than  2  years  of  service  is  conyjletely 
forgotten  and  he  has  to  continue  living 
off  of  his  parents,  his  in-laws  or  go  into 
debt  in  order  to  support  his  family  while 
serving  his  country. 

We  hear  a  lot  of  talk  about  poverty, 
yet  one-fourth  of  the  members  of  the 
Armed  Forces  are  living  in  abject  poverty 
the  Uke  of  which  is  not  even  known  in 
the  Nations  worst  slums.  Just  think  of 
it.  more  than  one-fourth  of  the  service- 
men of  our  Nation  are  living  on  an  In- 
come of  less  than  $1,000  a  year,  and  if  this 
is  not  a  blot  on  the  Government  of  the 
United  States,  which  chooses  to  play 
Santa  Glaus  to  the  rest  of  the  world,  I 
would  like  to  know  what  is. 

Unfortunately,  there  are  too  few  of  us 
who  feel  this  way  and  we  just  don't  have 
the  votes  to  get  something  done  for  those 
in  our  military  service  who  need  it  the 
most.  But  the  Congress  had  better  wake 
up  because  the  morale  among  our  en- 
listed personnel  in  the  service  is  already 
low  and  there  will  be  no  morale  left  If 
the  Congress  continues  to  take  care  of 
the  officers  and  generals  and  neglects  the 
enlisted  personnel. 

As  I  view  this  measly  bill,  it  looks  to  me 
like  Congress  has  a  bad  conscience  vot- 
ing itself  a  $7,500  pay  raise  and  trying  to 
placate  our  military  personnel  with  a 
2 -percent  raise  and  even  denying  that 
2-percent  raise  to  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  our  military  personnel. 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  strongly  favor  the  bill,  S.  3001 
increasing  the  rate  of  basic  pay  for  mem- 
bers of  the  armed  service.  There  is  no 
doubt  that  an  increase  in  military  pay  Is 
clearly  justified  at  this  time.  Cost  of 
living  is  at  its  highest  point— $10.80  now 
buys  about  the  same  about  of  groceries 
that  $5.60  would  just  12  short  years  ago — 
and  the  basic  pay  rates  of  our  men  and 
women  in  the  U.S.  military  service  are 
lagging  far  behind  the  civilian  economy 
rates. 

We  Americans  are  proud  of  our  men 
and  women  in  the  service  of  our  country 
who  are  daily  defending  America  and 
protecting  the  interests  of  the  American 
people  on  overy  ocean,  sea.  and  continent 
of  the  whole  world.  These  are  demand- 
ing days  in  troubled  times  around  this 
untidy  globe  of  ours,  and  it  is  a  real 
pleasure  for  me  as  a  former  Navy  service- 
man to  express  my  appreciation  on  be- 
half of  the  American  people  and  the 
Congress  for  this  fine,  dedicated  military 
service. 

Therefore,  when  Congress  votes  a  mili- 
tary pay  raise,  it  should  Increase  the 
salaries  of  all  ranks  and  grades  without 
discrimination.  At  the  same  time  Con- 
gress grants  an  incresise  in  the  basic 
rates  of  military  pay,  it  should  likewise 
increase  the  attendant  allowances  and 
benefits. 

We  in  the  House  of  Representatives 
have  approved  several  times  the  bill  to 
raise  Federal  and  postal  salaries  by  5 
percent  in  this  session.    We  should  give 
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the  same  fair  treatment  to  our  military 
personnel,  both  officers  and  enlisted  men 
First.  I  strongly  favor  increaslnR  the 
I^resent  2.5-percent  raise  to  a  5 -percent 
increase  In  the  basic  U  S  miltary  pay 
rates.  I  oppose  definitely  the  provisions 
of  the  bill  which  leave  out  entirely  those 
men  with  under  2  years'  service. 

The  current  waye  of  new  enlistees  and 
draftees  Is  an  absurdly  low  $78  per 
month — a  salary  that  has  not  been 
raised  since  1952  No  wonder  that  the 
patriotic  young  man  who  wants  to  per- 
form his  duty  to  his  country  by  enlisting 
in  the  military  services  Is  discouraged. 

When  President  Johnson  sets  a  $3,000 
annual  income  as  the  minimum  neces- 
sary to  provide  a  decent  family  living  in 
the  United  States,  how  can  this  same 
administration  expect  to  pay  US  mili- 
tary men  the  outrageously  low  wage  of 
$78  per  month  when  they  first  enter  the 
service.  Defense  Department  figures 
show  that  over  a  million  men  in  our 
armed  services  have  incomes  of  le.ss  than 
$3,000  annually,  including  their  allow- 
ances for  food,  clothing,  and  shelter 
The  place  to  begin  to  correct  poverty  is 
In  the  military  pay  scale  paid  by  the  U  S. 
Government  itself 

Compared  with  the  pay  rates  in  de- 
pressed areas  in  our  US  civilian  sectors, 
and  compared  to  unemployment  com- 
pensation benefits  as  well  as  relief  pay- 
ments and  surplus  food  distributions,  the 
U.S.  enlisted  serviceman  is  below  the 
poverty  level  as  defined  by  the  adminis- 
tration, and  is  clear  down  at  the  bare 
subsistence  and  marginal  existence  lev- 
els. 

We  must  remember,  too.  that  this  pay 
IS  for  24  hours'  .service  a  day.  under  strict 
military  conditions,  tight  discipline,  away 
from  home  and  friends,  and  in  any 
country  or  climate  in  the  world  These 
conditions,  combined  with  the  low  US 
pay  for  enlisted  men,  defeat  the  spirit  of 
our  new  US.  servicemen  What  do  f he.se 
young  men  think  when  they  see  the  US 
war  against  poverty  going  on  at  a  pay 
level  three  times  higher  than  their  own 
pay  level  and  the  presen*^  administration 
of  the  US.  Government  passing  a  bill 
in  this  Congress  without  one  penny  of 
pay  raise  for  the  enlisted  man  with  less 
than  2  years'  service 

This  group  has  been  neglected  since 
1952  as  this  very  administration's  last 
pay  raise  skipped  over  the-^e  .same 
people.  Whereas  the  effectiveness  of  our 
Defense  Elstablishment  depends  on  the 
retention  of  well-trained  and  devoted 
personnel  In  the  armed  services,  the  ba.sic 
pay  during  those  first  2  years  is  so  meager 
as  to  discourage  the  enlistment  of  many 
capable  and  valuable  young  men  The 
incentives  to  enlist,  bevond  the  threat  of 
the  draft,  are  certainly  far  fewer  than 
for  employment  In  the  private  sector  of 
the  economy. 

I  would  like  to  bring  to  the  attention 
of  the  Congress  the  following  article  on 
outright  poverty  conditions  in  our  US 
Air    Force    from    the    Pittsburt;h    Press 
June  11.  1964: 

Many    "Moonlight  "      Poverty    in    .^F    Pt-Ts 
5.000  OI's  ON   Rri.iEF 
Washincton.  June  11       An  Air  Force  survey 
showed  today  that  about  5  000  enlldtfd  air- 
men   have   to   resort    to   relief   payments    t< 


bring  their  Income*  up  to  the  mlninnnii  ac- 
ceptable to  the  admlnstratlon's  antlpoverty 
f.jf^'es 

The  survey  said  tiie  men  were  receiving 
relief  benetlts  becau.ie  their  "service  income* 
were  below  the  $3,000  poverty  level  for  a 
family  of  four  set  by  F  resident  John.son's 
Council  of  Economic  Adv.serb 

I',  al.s.i  l.-idicated  that  ;;n  additional  7(J.U(X) 
airmen  and  l.OOO  Air  Force  offlcers.  mainly 
heads  •>{  families,  are  '  mjunllghtlng.'  (jr 
holding  part  time  Jobs  'ai  supplement  their 
.service  Inct^me 

I  Basic  pay  for  alrm.in  up  to  two  years  Is 
$8,3  25  a  month,  plus  an  allowance  of  $55  20 
for  one  dependent  i 

Figures  were  not  available  from  the  Army 
and  Navy  but  their  situation  was  thought  t<< 
be  ab«jut  the  same  An  ettimated  one-third 
of    the    2. 964.000    men    In    the    Armed    Forces 


have  incomes  below  the  $3,000  minii„„ 
a  family  of  four  mininma,  r» 

Officials  United  the  pr,>blem  to  the  fa/.*  .u 
in    the    last    12    years    no  pay   raise  hti  iT*' 
granU-d    for  men   In   uniform  with  lau  tK 
two  years'  service  "'•O 

The  Air  Force  Tlme.s   «  service  Journal  ->. 
m    disclosing    details    of    the   survey  th«f 
..nly   ba.se   pay   were   considered  there  »     ^ 
be  169,000  airmen  below  the  poverty  lev^, 

I  also  call  your  attention  to  the  oav 
scale  for  military  personnel  with  E 
than  2  years'  .service,  noting  that  though 
these  salaries  have  not  risen  since  1952 
they  represent  the  wages  of  appror' 
mately  844.000  men  in  our  service  of  to 
day  who  pay  today '.s  prices  for  their 
groceries. 
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I  hope  and  ask  that  the  Armed  Serv- 
ices Committee  of  the  House  will  review 
the  wliole  US  miliary  .sciiedule  of  basic 
pay  and  allowances  at  the  beKinninK  of 
the  next  CoiiKress  This  injustice  to  our 
enlisted  men  and  their  dependents  who 
are  const  an  rly  pa.s.sfd  over  in  tiie  fight 
a«ainst  poverty  and  their  rights  for  a 
justifiable  and  respectable  standard  of 
living  can  not  continue.  These  US 
military  servicemen  are  good  enough  to 
protect  our  country  and  are  one  of  the 
basic  foundations  of  American  defen.se 
and  protection  of  our  interests  abroad 

Siiould  not  this  contribution  be  recog- 
nized for  Its  just  worth?  My  answer  to 
our  military  servicemen  is  a  strong  yes 
We  mu-st  fight  for  justice  and  fair  treat- 
ment and  reasonable  pay  rates  that  inn- 
mit  our  service  people  and  their  depend- 
ents to  rise  above  the  subsi.stence  level, 
to  ri.se  above  the  poverty  level;  to  insure 
the  dignity  and  purchasing  power  which 
our  U  S  economic  system  provides  for 
the  people  in  civilian  life 

This  injustice  to  our  military  person- 
nel, both  officers  and  enli.sted  men.  nuLst 
end.  and  the  timr  is  now 


AUTHORIZING  ESTABLISHMENT  OF 
THE  SAINT-CIAUDKNS  NATIONAL 
HISTORIC  SITE,  N  H 

Mr  ASPINALL  Mr  Speaker,  I  move 
to  suspend  the  rules  and  pa.s.s  the  bill 
'HR  4018'  to  autiion/e  eslabli.siunent 
of  the  Saint-Gaudens  National  Historic 
Site.  N  H  ,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follow.s 

Bf  It  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Houne  of 
Hepre:sentatirt'i  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  a.isemhled.  That,  in 
order  to  preserve  in  public  ownership  his- 
torically slijnlflcant  pr;ipertlcs  associated 
with  the  life  and  cultural  achievements  of 
.Augustus  Sa!nt-naud'*n«.  the  "Serretarv  of 
the  Interior   may  acquire,  by  donation  from 


the  Salnt-Gaudens  Memorial,  a  corporation. 
the  sites  and  structures  comprising  the 
Salnt-Gaudens  Memorial  situated  at  CornUh 
New  Hamp.'^hlre.  and  by  donation  or  purcha* 
with  dr)nated  funds  not  to  exceed  three  acrti 
of  adjacent  land.s  which  the  -Secretary  of  the 
Interior  deems  neoess<iry  for  the  purposes  of 
this  Act,  tojtetlicr  with  any  worlcs  of  art 
furnlshlng,>,  reproductions,  and  other  proper- 
ties within  the  structures  and  on  the  memo- 
rial grounds 

.^EC  2  lai  In  accordance  with  tlie  Act  en- 
titled 'An  Act  to  create  a  National  Park 
Trust  Fu.Md  Bsard.  and  for  other  purposes" 
approved  .luly  in.  1935  (49  .Stat  477i,  u 
nniended  the  National  Park  Trust  Fund 
B'lard  n^ay  accept  from  the  .Saint-Oaudeni 
Me.morial  the  am.nmt  of  .$100,0(>0  and  sucli 
additional  amounts  as  the  ct)rporation  may 
tender  from  time  to  time  front  the  endow- 
ment funds  under  Us  control,  which  funds, 
when  accepted,  shall  be  utilized  only  for  the 
purpftses  of  the  historic  site  established  pur- 
suant to  this  Act 

lb)  Nothing  In  this  Act  shall  limit  tlif 
authority  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
under  other  provisions  01  law  to  accept  do- 
nations of  property  In  the  name  uf  the 
United  States 

Sei'  3  When  the  sites,  structures,  and 
other  properties  authorized  for  acquisitioc 
imder  the  first  sectl"'n  of  this  .Act  and  en- 
dowment fvinds  in  the  iimoimt  of  $100,000 
ha\e  been  transferred  to  the  United  States 
the  .Secretary  of  the  Interior  shall  establish 
the  Salnt-Gaudens  National  Historic  Site  by 
publication  of  notice  thereof  In  the  Federal 
Register. 

Sec  4  I  a)  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
shall  administer,  protect,  develop  and  main- 
tain the  Salnt-Gaudens  National  Historic 
Site  stibject  to  the  provl.^lons  of  tii!.^  Act  and 
In  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the  Act 
entitled  "An  Act  to  establish  a  National  Park 
Service,  and  for  other  purposes",  approfed 
August  25.  1916  1 39  Stat  535 1 .  as  amended 
and  supplemented,  and  the  provisions  of  tli« 
Act  entitled  "An  Act  to  provide  for  the  pres- 
ervation t>f  historic  .American  sites,  buildings, 
object.s  and  antiquities  of  national  signifi- 
cance, and  for  other  purposes",  approved 
August  21    1935  i49  Slat    666  i 
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K>  in  order  that  the  Salnt-Oaudena  Na- 
.,  Historic  Site  may  achieve  more  effec- 
"^°,t  i«  Dunx»e  as  a  living  memorial,  the 
"'  «rv  of  the  Interior  Is  authorized  to 
**^r*t^  with  the  Salnt-Gaudens  Memorial. 
T  *merican  Academy  of  Arts  and  Letters, 
!.  ,ther  organizations  and  groups  in  the 
'^.nu.uon  of  art  expositions  and  festivals 
»Xother  appropriate  events  that  are  tradl- 

Monal  to  the  site. 

■  5  i^e  Salnt-Gaudens  Memorial  hav- 
bv  Its  active  Interest  preserved  for  pos- 
"^tv"  this  important  site,  Its  structures, 
Tslrs  and  cultural  values,  the  executive 
^Immittee  thereof  shall,  upon  establishment 
TThe  saint -Gaudens  National  Historic  Site, 
tne  in  an  advisory  capacity  to  the  SecreUry 
Vf 'be  Interior  In  matters  relating  to  its  pres- 
epatl.m.  development,  and  u-se. 

Sic  6  There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be 
,nproprUited  ■'^uch  sums,  but  not  more  than 
rvQOOO  (oT  development,  as  may  be  neces- 
slrv  to  carry   nit  the  purposes  of  this  Act. 

The  SPEAKER  Is  a  second  de- 
manded? „         ,  T  .a  J 

Mr.  SAYLOR     Mr.  Speaker.  I  demand 

a  second. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  a 
second  will  be  considered  as  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
myself  5  minutes. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  have  on  the  suspen- 
5ion  calendar  this  afternoon  seven  na- 
tional park,  historic  site,  and  recreation 
area  bills.  These  bills,  if  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  operated 
m  a  different  fashion  from  the  way  it 
does,  would  have  been  combined  in  a  sin- 
gle omnibus  bill.  We  preferred,  however, 
to  bnnc  them  to  the  House  as  individual 
measures  ."^o  that  each  could  be  treated 
on  its  own  merits. 

These  bills,  as  Members  will  notice,  are 
indifferent  as  to  Uie  part  of  the  country 
ihey  come  from,  t1ie  price  tag  they  carry 
»nth  them,  and  the  political  affiliations  of 
of  the  authors.  Two  of  them  come  from 
the  authors.  Two  of  them  come  from  the 
Eastern  States,  two  from  the  Midwest, 
and  three  from  the  Far  West.  Two  of 
them  will  honor  important  figures  in 
the  Nation's  history,  one  deals  with  an 
area  of  preat  scientific  importance,  three 
will  authorize  the  preservation  of  sites 
illustrative  of  the  history  of  our  country, 
a.nd  one  will  recognize  as  a  national  re- 
creation area  a  great  block  of  land  which 
IS  already  u.sed  for  this  purpose  by  mil- 
lions of  visitors  each  year  and  nearly  all 
of  which  IS  already  in  Federal  owner- 
.ship. 

The  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs  reported  these  bills  to  the 
House  at  various  times  over  a  span  of  10 
months,  .so  they  do  not  come  to  you  as  a 
package.  Nevertheless,  I  can  and  do 
recommend  each  of  them  individually  to 
.vou.  Taken  together,  the  estimated  cost 
of  all  the  land  acquisition  and  develop- 
ment involved  in  all  these  bills  is  only 
a  little  more  than  $6  million — a  good  deal 
less  than  tlie  cost  of  many  an  individual 
bill  that  we  pass  here.  Authorizing  the 
expenditure  of  this  money  will  be  a  good 
investment  for  all  of  us. 

I  shall  want  the  authors  of  these  vari- 
ous bills  to  have  the  opportunity  of  ex- 
plaining their  details,  so  I  shall  confine 
fny  remarks  on  each  of  them  to  a  mini- 
mum 


The  first  of  the  seven  is  H.R.  4018,  a 
bill  to  authorize  establishment  of  the 
Salnt-Oaudens  National  Historic  Site, 
by  the  gentleman  from  New  Hampshire 
[Mr.  Cleveland].  The  primary  purpose 
of  this  bill  is  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  to  accept  a  donation  of 
about  86  acres  of  land  and  the  buildings 
and  other  facilities  thereon  and  to  ad- 
minister this  site  as  a  unit  of  the  national 
park  system. 

In  the  national  park  system  we  have 
a  number  of  areas  associated  with  great 
names  in  our  history — Washington,  Lin- 
coln, John  Adams  and  John  Quincy 
Adams,  Andrew  Johnson,  and  the  two 
Roosevelts,  among  our  Presidents,  and 
Booker  T.  Washington,  George  Washing- 
ton Carver,  Thomas  A.  Edison,  Marcus 
Whitman.  Commodore  Vanderbilt,  the 
Wright  Brothers,  and  General  Grant 
among  those  outstanding  in  other  re- 
spects. Thus  far.  however,  we  have 
neglected  those  who  have  contributed  to 
the  development  of  the  arts  in  America. 
Enactment  of  H.R.  4018  will  help  to  over- 
come this  imbalance. 

Augustus  Saint-Gaudens  is  one  of  the 
great  names  in  this  field.  He  was  born 
in  Dublin,  Ireland,  in  1848,  migrated  to 
the  United  States,  studied  at  Cooper 
Union  and  the  National  Academy  of  De- 
sign in  New  York,  established  his  home 
in  New  Hampsliire  in  1885,  and  lived  and 
worked  there  most  of  the  time  until  his 
death  in  1907. 

We  can  see  examples  of  his  work  as  a 
sculptor  here  in  Washington  as  well  as 
in  New  York  and  Chicago.  His  Adams 
Memorial  and  his  statues  of  Lincoln, 
Sherman,  and  Farragut  are,  of  course, 
constant  reminders  of  his  greatness,  but 
the  preservation  of  his  home  and  studio 
as  a  national  historic  site  will  bring  all 
who  visit  it  into  much  more  intimate 
contact  with  him  and  his  ways  of  work- 
ing than  would  otherwise  be  the  case. 

Although  the  property  and  an  endow- 
ment fund  of  about  $100,000  will  come  to 
the  Government  as  a  gift,  there  will 
necessarily  be  certain  costs  associated 
with  the  administration  of  this  site.  The 
bill  that  has  been  reported  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs 
limits  the  amount  that  may  be  appro- 
priated for  development  of  the  site  to 
$210,000.  Annual  administrative  ex- 
penses are  estimated  to  be  about  $40,000. 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  recommend  enactment 
of  H.R.  4018. 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Iowa  !  Mr. 
Gross]. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  gentle- 
man from  Colorado  has  just  stated  this 
is  the  first  of  a  half  dozen  or  more  bills, 
seven  to  be  specific,  providing  that  the 
Federal  Government  take  over  park  sites 
and  historic  sites  of  one  kind  and  another 
at  a  cost  of  several  million  dollars.  It 
is  not  just  the  cost  set  forth  in  the  bills 
that  are  presented  to  you  here  today. 
There  is  a  cost  in  perpetuity  to  the  Fed- 
eral Government  for  the  maintenance 
and  policing  of  these  sites.  So  it  is  not 
just  a  question  of  $6  million,  $7  million, 
or  $8  million  today,  but  it  is  the  cost  in 
perpetuity. 

Now  as  to  the  bill  we  have  before  us. 
I  can  see  no  reason  why  the  State  of 


New  Hampshire  should  not  take  this  over 
as  a  historic  site,  if  that  is  what  the 
people  of  that  State  want.  Why  should 
the  Federal  Government  come  in  and 
take  over?  Sure,  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment is  getting  some  land,  but  the  tax- 
payers are  also  going  to  get  the  pleasure 
and  privilege  of  developing  this  site  and 
in  perptuity  of  maintaining  it. 

Mr.  CLEVELAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 
Mr.  GROSS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 
Mr.  CLEVELAND.  The  title  to  the 
land  and  building  and  the  86  acres  is  now 
in  a  board  of  trustees.  This  is  a  private, 
charitable  corporation.  The  trustees 
have  asked  the  Federal  Government  to 
take  over,  not  the  State  of  New  Hamp- 
shire. In  return  they  are  giving  to  the 
Federal  Government  the  land  and  build- 
ings, which  are  valued  at  between 
$200,000  or  $300,000,  and  also  about 
$100,000  acctunulated  from  earnings  and 
from  gifts. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Under  those  circum- 
stances, let  me  ask  the  gentleman  why 
does  not  the  State  of  New  Hampshire 
operate  this  site? 

Mr.  CLEVELAND.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  asking  that  question.  I  am  glad 
my  distinguished  colleague  asked  the 
question  because  I  was  just  getting  to 
that.  About  1 1  percent  of  the  land  area 
of  the  State  of  New  Hampshire  is  owned 
by  the  Federal  Government  mostly  in  the 
White  Mountain  National  Forest,  which 
was  acquired  by  the  Federal  Government 
many  long  years  ago.  This  area  is  re- 
moved from  the  tax  base  of  the  State  of 
New  Hampshire.  Many  millions  of  peo- 
ple from  all  over  the  Nation  enjoy  this 
area.  More  than  3,500,000  people  visited 
it  last  year.  New  Hampshire  is  already 
doing  quite  enough. 

Mr.  GROSS.  But  tell  me  about  this 
particular  one  that  you  are  proposing  to 
wTap  around  the  necks  of  all  the  taxpay- 
ers. 

Mr.  CLEVELAND.  This  one  is  differ- 
ent from  the  White  Mountain  National 
Forest.  It  is  going  to  be  a  historic  site. 
It  is  going  to  be  one  that  is  going  to 
pay  national  tribute  to  a  great  sculptor, 
one  of  the  most  important  figures  in 
American  cultural  history  and  the  great- 
est sculptor  of  his  day. 

Might  I  add  for  the  information  of  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa,  one  of  Saint- 
Gaudens'  great  works  was  that  of  a 
Puritan.  Out  of  respect  to  the  Puritan 
ethic  to  which  we  still  pay  homage  on 
this  side  of  the  aisle  at  least.  I  would  hope 
you  would  not  object  to  this  tribute  we 
are  paying  to  a  sculptor  whose  classic 
works  are  noted  for  their  integrity, 
sincerity,  and  great  beauty. 

Mr.  GROSS.    Do  you  mean  that  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa  ought  to  subsidize 
all  the  Puritans — past,  present,  and  fu- 
ture; is  that  what  you  are  talking  about? 
Mr.  CLEVELAND.    No;  I  will  settle  for 

this  one. 

Mr.  GROSS.  And  this  one  in  the  dis- 
tant past. 

As  a  cold  matter  of  fact,  I  suppose  my 
education  has  been  neglected,  but  I  never 
heard  of  Saint-Gaudens,  or  whatever  his 
name,  until  this  bill  came  along.  Per- 
haps he  is  a  hero  to  the  people  of  New 
Hampshire;  I  do  not  know. 
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Mr.  Speaker.  I  cannot  support  the 
sort  of  business  that  is  about  to  be  per- 
petrated here  today  However.  I  labor 
under  no  illusions.  Too  many  people 
around  here  are  too  free  with  the  tax- 
payers* money  to  put  a  stop  to  much  of 
this  legislation. 

Mr.  ASPINALL  Mr  Speaker,  will  my 
friend  from  Iowa  yield? 

Mr.  OROSS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Colorado 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  The  annual  co.sts,  as 
I  stated  In  my  direct  presentation,  will 
be  approximately  $40,000  a  year  The 
right  to  charge  for  admission  is  inherent 
In  the  Secretary  In  such  matters  as  this 
In  most  of  these  areas,  where  It  is  eco- 
nomical to  charge — when  the  income  will 
at  least  pay  for  administrative  costs  and 
so  forth—charges  are  made 

Mr.  GROSS.  My  good  friend  from 
Colorado  Is  not  going  to  stand  here  today 
and  tell  me  that  admission  charges  for 
this  so-called  historic  site  will  come  near 
to  paying  the  bill  the  taxpayers  will  as- 
sume by  virtue  of  talcing  this  over 

Admission  fees  are  not  going  to  pay 
for  that  white  elephant  $20  million  sta- 
dium In  the  District  of  Columbia  al- 
though we  were  assured  that  would  be 
the  case.  And  when  they  get  the  $10 
million  flahbowl  built  dow^n  on  the  Po- 
tomac, the  gentleman  will  not  say  that 
will  ever  be  paid  off  with  admission  fees 
It  does  not  0F>erate  that  way  when  the 
Federal  Government  charges  admission 
fees,  and  the  gentleman  knows  it 

Can  the  gentleman  show  me  where  ad- 
mission fees  have  paid  off  anything  of 
any  size,  when  the  Federal  Government 
was  involved  in  the  operation  of  if 

The  SPEAKER  The  question  is  on 
the  motion  of  the  gentleman  from  Colo- 
rado that  the  House  suspend  the  rules 
and  pass  the  bill.  H  R.  4018 

The  question  was  taken:  and  on  a  di- 
vision (demanded  by  Mr.  Gross'  there 
were — ayes  55.  noes  6 

So  (two-thirds  having  voted  in  favor 
thereof  >  the  rules  were  suspended  and 
the  bin  was  passed. 


AUTHORIZING  THE  SECRETARY  OF 
THE  INTERIOR  TO  COOPERATE 
WITH  THE  STATE  OP  WISCONSIN 
IN  THE  DESIGNATION  AND  ADMIN- 
ISTRATION OF  THE  ICE  AGE  NA- 
TIONAL SCIENTIFIC  RESERVE  IN 
THE  STATE  OP  WISCONSIN 

Mr.  ASPINALL  Mr  Speaker.  I  move 
to  susi)end  the  rules  and  pass  the  bill 
iH.R.  1096)  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  to  cooperate  with  the 
State  of  Wisconsin  in  the  designation  and 
administration  of  the  Ice  Age  National 
Scientific  Reserve  in  the  State  of  Wis- 
consin, and  for  other  purposes. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Hou^r 
of  Representatiie^  of  the  Vnifd  States  of 
America  in  Congrens  assembled,  That  It  Is 
the  purpose  of  this  Act  to  aasure  protection, 
preservation,  and  interpretation  of  the  na- 
tionally significant  values  of  Wisconsin  con- 
tinental glaclatlon.  Including  moraines. 
eskers,  kames.  Icettleholes.  drumllns.  gwajnps, 
lakes,  and  other  reminders  of  the  Ice  age 

Sac.  2.  (a)  To  Implement  the  purp'tae  of 
this  Act.  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  i  here- 


inafter called  the  .Secretary")  In  ccx)pera- 
tlon  with  .State  and  local  governmental 
authorities  of  Wlscun.sln.  may  formulate 
wUhln  two  years  after  this  .\ct  takes  effect  a 
comprehen.stve  plan  fur  the  protection,  pres- 
ervation, and  Interpretation  of  outstanding 
examples  of  continental  glaciation  In  Wis- 
consin, but  he  shall  not  spend  more  than 
$60  000  of  Federal  funds  thert-oti 

ibi  When  the  comprehensive  plan  Is  com- 
pleted and  the  Secret. iry  Is  satisfied  that 
State  legislation  exist*  for  the  pre.ser'.  ,itloi» 
of  the  nationally  significant  features  of  the 
reserve  open  to  the  people  of  the  entire 
Nation,  he  shall  transmit  copies  thereof  to 
the  President  of  the  Senate  and  the  .Speaker 
of  the  Hou.se  of  Representatives  and  may. 
ninety  days  thereafter  and  after  consulting 
with  the  Governor  of  the  State  of  Wl.sconaln, 
publish  notice  In  the  Federal  Rei^lsler  of  the 
establishment  of  the  Ice  Age  National  Sr'.en- 
tlflc  Reserve  and  of  the  bound. irtes  thereof, 
which  boundaries  shall  comprise  lands  owned 
or  to  be  acquired  by  the  State  and  local  gov- 
ernmenta  of  Wisconsin  in  the  following 
areas 

1 1 1  Eastern  area  (portions  of  the  northern 
unit  of  the  Kettle  Moraine  State  Forest  and 
Campbellsport  drumlln  area); 

f2i  Central  area  i  portions  of  Devil's  Lake 
State  Park  i  , 

(3  I  Northwestern  area  i  pMjrtlons  of  Chip- 
pewa County  I , 

i4i  Related  areas  (other  areas  In  the  State 
of  Wlsconijlri  which  the  .Secretary  and  the 
Governor  of  Wisconsin  agree  upon  as  sig- 
nificant examples  of  continental  glaclatlon  t 

(C)  Any  area  outside  of  the  national 
forests  that  the  Secretary  and  the  Governor 
of  Wisconsin  a«ree  has  significant  example.s 
of  continental  glaclatlon  but  is  not  described 
In  the  original  notice  may  be  included  In  the 
reserve  by  the  Secretary  after  notlre  to  the 
Pre.sldent  of  the  .Senate  and  the  Speaker  of 
the  House  of  Represent.if  Ivrs  .md  puhllcallon 
In  the  Federal  Regl.ster  as  herelnbefcjre  pro- 
vided and  any  area  that  they  consider  to  be 
no  longer  desirable  as  a  part  of  the  reserve 
mav  be  excluded  from  it  by  the  Secretary  In 
the  same  manner 

Sec  3  The  Secretary  may  grant  financial 
assistance  to  the  .State  of  Wl.';consln  for  Its 
acquisition  of  lands  and  Interests  In  lands 
lying  within  the  area  designated  a.s  the  re- 
serve Any  grant  made  under  Mils  section 
shall  be  only  for  lands  it  interests  In  land 
acquired  by  the  State  after  establishment  of 
the  reserve,  as  provided  In  section  2.  sub- 
section (bi,  of  this  .Act,  and  the  total  of  a!! 
grants  under  this  section  sh.iU  not  exceed 
§750,000  or  50  per  centum  of  the  fair  market 
value  of  the  lands  or  interests  In  land  so 
acquired.  Including  Incidental  acquisition 
costs,  whichever  Is  less  and  shall  be  subject 
to  terms  and  conditions  prescribed  by  the 
Secretary 

.Sec  4  The  comprehen.slve  plan  presented 
by  the  Secretary  to  the  President  of  the 
.Senate  and  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  may  Include  such  recom- 
mendations If  any,  as  he  and  the  Governor 
of  the  State  n{  Wisconsin  may  wish  to  make 
with  respect  to  Federal  and  State  participa- 
tion In  the  financing  of  appropriate  Interpre- 
tive and  other  public  facilities  and  services 
within  the  re8er%e.  Including  facilities  .md 
services  to  be  furnished  by  such  private 
organisations  as  the  Ice  .Age  Park  and  Trail 
Foundation,  a  nonprofit  corporation,  but  no 
commitment  with  respect  theret*T  shall  be 
made  by  the  .Secretary  and  no  Federal  ap- 
pr'jprlatlons  shall  be  iv.illable  for  this  pur- 
pose 

Sec  5  lai  Whenever  the  Secretary  deter- 
mines that  appropriate  management  and 
protection  set  down  in  the  comprehensive 
plan  are  not  being  afforded  the  nationally 
.significant  values  within  rh.e  reserve  or  that 
funds  are  not  being  provided  on  the  pre- 
scribed matching  basis  by  the  State  of  Wis- 


Augusts 

conain  or  other  non-Pederal  source  h 
terminate  contributions  under  this  Act'  ""^ 

(b)  Any  payment  made  by  the  atet*t^ 
under  the  provisions  of  subsection  laTrtr^ 
tlon  3  of  this  Act  shall  be  made  subw!*" 
the  understanding  and  agreement  by  thS 
State  of  Wisconsin  that  the  conversion  ^ 
or  disposal,  for  purposes  contrary  to  the  o 
poses  of  this  Act.  as  determined  by  the  a^' 
retiiry.  of  any  land  acquired  by  ui^  ^' 
with  funds  .supplied  In  part  by  the  Unitad 
States  pursuant  to  said  subsection,  shall  iZ 
suit  in  a  right  of  the  United  States  to  co© 
pensatlon  therefor  from  said  State  in  th* 
amount  of  one-half  of  the  fair  market  njn! 
of  the  land,  exclusive  of  any  Improvementi 
thereon,  as  determined  at  the  time  of  such 
conversl'.!!!.   use.  or  disposal 

Sec  6  There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  not  to  exceed  t800,(X)0  to  cvrr 
out  the  provisions  of  this  Act 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  a  second  de- 
manded? 

Mr.  SA\'LOR  Mr.  Speaker.  I  demand 
a  second 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  a 
second  will  tn-  considered  as  ordered 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ASPINALL,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
myself  5  minutes. 

Mr  Speaker,  one  of  the  beauties  of 
our  Federal  .system  of  government  is  the 
variety  of  methods  it  gives  us  for  doing 
tlie  things  that  we  know  ought  to  be 
done  This  observation  is  pointed  up  by 
H  R  1096,  a  bill  to  authorize  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior  to  cooperate  with 
the  State  of  Wisconsin  in  the  designation 
and  administration  of  the  Ice  Age  Nt- 
tional  Scientific  Reserve  and  for  other 
purposes. 

Many  of  our  great  parks  and  nation*) 
inonumtnt^s  wcrr  e.stablKshed  by  the  Fed- 
eral Government  going  it  alone.  One  or 
two  involved  cooperation  between  the 
United  States  and  her  great  neighbor  to 
the  north,  the  Commonwealth  of  Can- 
ada Others — for  instance,  the  Cape 
Hatteras  National  Seashore— were  estab- 
lished by  the  United  States  with  the  co- 
operation of  the  States  in  which  thej 
are  located  Still  oth^r  parks  were  estab- 
iLshed  by  the  Statc^;  alone  or  by  coopera- 
tion between  two  States.  Here  we  haw 
an  illu-stration  of  still  another  way  of 
doing  the  job — an  undertaking  by  i 
State  with  a,ssistance  from  the  United 
StaU\s 

If  anyone  asks,  therefore,  whether 
there  is  precedent  for  the  action  being 
proposed  in  H.R.  1096.  it  would  not 
bijthcr  me  even  if  the  an.swer  turned  out 
to  be  no.  for  the  important  question  is 
not  whether  there  is  precedent  but 
whether  what  is  proposed  is  good  and 
workable.  In  this  case,  I  have  no  doubt 
that  it  IS. 

I  shall  not  dwell  on  the  mysteries  of 
the  moraines,  eskers.  karnes,  kettleholes 
and  drumlins  of  which  H  R.  1096  speaks. 
Our  colleagues  from  Wisconsin  [Mr 
Reuss  and  Mr.  Johnson  1 ,  are  much  morf 
knowledgeable  about  these  matters  than 
I  am  and  w  ill,  I  assume,  be  glad  to  answer 
your  questions  if  you  have  any. 

I  want,  rather,  to  dwell  on  this  u 
joint  State-Federal  venture  In  the  pw- 
ervatlon  of  a  nationally  and  even  Inter- 
nationally important  area  for  sclentlflc 
study  and  research.  The  proposal  li 
that  the  State  of  Wisconsin,  which  hM 
already  acquired  two-thirds  of  the  32^ 
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-«-  which  are  to  be  Included  in  the  Ice 
t^ational  Scientific  Reserve,  set  them 
^5e  for  this  purpose  and  that  the  cost 
ffj^uiring  the  remainder,  estimated  at 
JuVil  500,000.  be  shared  by  the  State 
S  the  united  States  on  a  50-50  basis. 
S,e  top  limit  on  Federal  appropriations 
iTr  this  purpose  will  be  $750,000  plus  an 
SdiUonal  $50,000  for  necessary  detailed 
Si^  preliminary  to  actual  Federal 
SScipation.  This.  I  think,  make*  a 
Spr%'  attractive  proposition  and  one  that 
Ibould  commend  itself  to  the  House. 

HR  1096  in  no  way  commits  the 
United  States  to  any  share  of  the  upkeep 
f  the  Ice  Age  National  Scientific  Re- 
Zrre  Perhaps  there  will  eventually  be 
some  arrangement  for  this  but.  for  the 
present  there  is  no  commitment  and 
t  will  take  a  further  act  of  Congress  if 
Ihere  is  to  be  one.  Section  4  of  the  bill 
expressly  contemplates  a  study  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  and  the  Gov- 
ernor of  Wisconsin  of  this  matter  and 
for  a  report  back  to  Congress  on  It. 

I  talked  a  few  minutes  ago  about  prec- 
edent Now  let  me  go  back  to  this  and 
point  out  to  you  the  similarity  between 
what  is  being,  proposed  by  way  of  Federal 
contributions  for  this  area  and  what  we 
In  the  House  provided  for  2  weeks  ago 
on  a  general  scale  when  we  passed  the 
Land  and  Water  Conservation  Fund  bill. 
I  understand  that  our  colleague  from 
Wisconsin  IMr.  ReussI,  Is  prepared  to 
deal  with  Wisconsin's  attitude  toward 
treating  the  contribution  under  H.R. 
1096  as,  in  efTect.  a  contribution  under 
H  R.  3846,  so  I  will  not  go  into  this  fur- 
ther than  to  say  that  I  think  it  should 
be  so  treated. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  recommend  enactment 
ofHR.  1096 

Mr,  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Wis- 
consin IMr.  Van  Pelt]. 

Mr.  VAN   PELT.     Mr.   Speaker,  this 
legislation  was  considered  by  the  House 
earlier  this  year   on   the  Consent  Cal- 
endar and  It  was  objected  to.    The  citi- 
zens of  Wisconsin,  principally  in  the  area 
which  I  have  the  privilege  to  represent, 
are  very  much  opposed  to  the  Federal 
Government  coming  into  this  area  with 
the  possibility  of  charging  a  fee  to  use 
an  area  which  is  now  free.    The  State 
of  Wisconsin,  through  its  conservation 
commission,  acquired  20,500  acres.   They 
have  done  an  outstanding  Job  in  pre- 
serving the  scientific  features  of  this  park 
and  turninc  part  of   it  into  a  recrea- 
tional area,  but  the  sad  circumstance  is 
that  the  conservation  commission,  with 
its  many  demands,  does  not  have  enough 
money  today  to  take  care  of  many  of  the 
priority  projects  let  alone  adding  another 
J800.000  in  this  one.     Just  today  I  re- 
ceived, since  the  citizens  were  alerted 
that  this  was  up  for  consideration  again, 
many,    many    telegrams    opposing    this 
legislation. 

Mr,  Speaker,  I  was  born  in  this  area 
and  have  lived  in  it  all  my  life.  I  have 
a  great  admiration  and  respect  for  it. 
I  respectfully  ask  that  the  House  vote 
down  the  bill  H.R.  1096. 

Mr  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
3  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Iowa 
!Mr.  Gross!. 


Mr.  OROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  just  a 
moment  ago,  with  the  greatest  of  ease, 
the  House  approved  a  motion  to  suspend 
the  rules  and  take  over  Saint-Gaudens 
Historic  Site  in  New  Hampshire.  It  is 
now  being  operated  by  a  private  trust. 
which  is  charging  admission  fees,  and 
so  on.  and  so  forth,  but  the  House  voted 
to  take  It  over  and  saddle  it  on  the  tax- 
payers of  the  entire  country.  Why?  I 
do  not  know.  Why  take  a  site  of  this 
kind  away  from  private  enterprise  and 
load  It  onto  the  Federal  Government? 
Now,  vmder  this  bill  we  have  a  State 
operating  a  park,  as  I  understand  it — 
and  I  want  somebody  to  correct  me  if  I 
am  wrong — certain  individuals  want  the 
Federal  Government  to  come  in  and  take 
it  over  and  the  Lord  only  knows  what 
it  is  going  to  cost. 

Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 
Mr.  GROSS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 
Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  appre- 
ciate the  gentleman's  yielding.  The  facts 
are  that  in  this  case  the  State  of  Wis- 
consin suid  the  Wisconsin  Conservation 
Commission  want  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment to  participate.  The  State  will  con- 
tinue operating.  There  will  be  no  fees 
charged.  It  will  continue  to  be  a  State 
installation. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  am  sure  there  are 
those  who  would  like  to  have  the  Federal 
Treasiuy  to  take  this  over  for  the  State 
of  Wisconsin.  But  I  imagine  the  State 
of  Wisconsin  has  a  lower  per  capita  debt 
than  does  the  Federal  Government. 

Mr.  VAN  PELT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  VAN  PELT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding.  The  record 
states,  by  Mr.  Wirth,  representing  the 
Department  of  the  Interior,  that  this  is  a 
new  venture  of  the  Federal  Government 
participating  in  a  State  park. 

Mr.  JOHANSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Of  course,  I  always  yield 
to  my  friend  from  Michigan. 

Mr.  JOHANSEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  asked 
the  gentleman  from  Iowa  to  yield  in  or- 
der that  I  may  inquire  of  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin,  has  or  has  not  the  Wis- 
consin State  Conservation  Commission 
approved,  or  does  it  or  does  it  not  support 
this  blU? 

Mr.  VAN  PELT.  The  conservation 
comnilssion,  it  is  my  understanding,  does 
not  support  the  bill  as  a  commission.  I 
have  had  correspondence  from  members 
of  the  commission  saying  that  the  State 
of  Wisconsin  Is  acquiring  the  land  that 
Is  necessary  to  complete  this  park  just  as 
fast  as  funds  are  available. 

Mr.  GROSS.  And  this  is  in  the  dis- 
trict that  the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin 
[Mr.  Van  Pelt]  represents;  is  that  not 

true?  ,    ^ 

Mr.  VAN  PELT.  The  bulk  of  the  new 
land  acquisition  is  within  the  Sixth  Con- 
gressional District  of  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  GROSS.  The  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin  is  opposed  to  the  bill? 

Mr.  VAN  PELT.    I  certainly  am. 

Mr  JOHANSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield  further.  I  want  to 
observe  that  it  would  be  a  singular  occur- 


rence indeed  in  this  House  If,  on  tlie 
statement  of  the  gentleman  representing 
the  district  involved,  and  in  the  face  of 
his  statement,  this  House  votes  to  disre- 
gard the  clearly  expressed  sentiment  that 
he  has  voiced. 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the 
gentleman  from  New  Mexico  [Mr. 
Morris]. 

Mr.  MORRIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  take  this 
time  as  chairman  of  the  subcommittee 
that  held  the  hearings  on  this  legislation 
to  try  and  clear  up  some  misunderstand- 
ings. 

It  was  my  understanding  that  the  State 
of  Wisconsin  and  the  conservation  com- 
mission supported  the  bill.  The  only 
difference  between  the  version  that  they 
supported  and  the  version  which  we  bring 
to  you  on  the  floor  is  that  they  are  in 
favor  of  the  Federal  Government  doing 
it  all.  We  felt  that  it  should  be  a  Fed- 
eral-State partnership  and  that  the  State 
of  Wisconsin  should  participate  in  this 
project  also. 

Now,  this  is  my  understanding  of  what 
the  difference  of  opinion  may  be,  but  with 
reference  to  the  matter  of  the  conserva- 
tion commission  for  the  State  of  Wiscon- 
sin, I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Wis- 
corisin  [Mr. REUSS]. 

Mr.  REUSS.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  New  Mexico,  the  chairman  of  the 
subcommittee,  for  yielding. 

The  gentleman  has  stated  the  exact 
facts.  The  Conservation  Commission  of 
Wisconsin  appeared  before  the  House 
Interior  Committee  on  at  least  two  sepa- 
rate hearings  and  enthusiastically  en- 
dorsed the  proposal. 

It  is  true,  as  the  gentleman  from  New 
Mexico  said,  that  the  conservation  com- 
mission wanted  the  Federal  taxpayers  to 
foot  the  entire  bill.  However,  the  con- 
servation department  and  the  State  of 
Wisconsin  are  entirely  agreeable  now  to 
the  50-50  sharing,  which  is  based  on  the 
Land  and  Water  Conservation  Act  for- 

niula. 

Mr.  VAN  PELT.     Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 

gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MORRIS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  VAN  PELT.  The  conservation 
commission  as  stated,  and  the  former 
Governor  did  appear,  but  not  on  this  bill, 
as  you  have  stated. 

Mr.  MORRIS.  Was  my  recollection 
correct  of  the  position  of  the  State  con- 
servation commission  in  the  State  of 
Wisconsin  that  they  wanted  the  Federal 
Government  to  buy  it  all?  Is  that  not 
correct? 

Mr.  VAN  PELT.  No;  it  is  not  my  un- 
derstanding, very  definitely,  because  I 
have  had  correspondence  with  a  ntmiber 
of  the  commissioners  and  I  have  been 
in  contact  with  the  taxpayers  in  the 
area  most  vitally  affected,  and  if  that 
were  true — if  they  were  in  favor  of  it — I 
woiUd  not  be  receiving  these  telegrams 
today. 

It  was  my  suggestion  some  time  ago 
that  the  committee,  if  It  were  going  to 
bring  up  the  legislation  again,  should 
have  held  hearings  in  the  area  from 
where  the  taxes  come  and  where  the  tax 
loss  would  result  when  the  land  acquisi- 
tion is  taking  place. 
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Mr.  MORRIS.  I  might  say  to  my  dear 
friend,  the  gentleman  from  Wisconsm 
[Mr.  Vak  Pelt),  that  the  members  of 
the  subcommittee  visited  the  area  and. 
of  course,  we  have  every  desire  to  have 
all  citizens  of  this  country  heard  on  every 


lives  within  easy  driving  distance  of  the 
proposed  reserve 

EstablishmeiU  of  Ihe  ice  age  reserve  is 
of  more  than  local  or  even  regional  im- 
portance,   it   Ls  a  part   of   all  America's 


Mr   SAYLOR.     It  will  call  for  cooD..r 
atlon.  ^^' 

Mr  CEDERBERG  We  pa,ssed  th# 
land  and  con.servation  bill  I  think  tim 
i.s  a  good  bill:  I  supported  it.    This  bill 


heritage.      Members    of    the    comm.ttee  '-^iH  allow  the  conservation  commission 

piece   of   legislation    that    affects    them     visited  the  site  earlier  this  year  and  can  to  purcha.se  land  they  cannot  burivw 

which    comes    under    our    jurisdiction      attest  to  the  beauty  and  scientific  inter-  solely  for  the  State.     L>o  I  understand 

est  of  the  area  that  correctly  /• 


comes  under  our  jurisdiction 
However,  I  know  that  the  K'entleman 
from  Wisconsin  understands  that  some- 
times It  is  extremely  difficult  for  a  sub- 
committee to  go  to  an  area  and  hold 
field  hearings.  It  therefore  holds  hear- 
ings in  Washington.  We  certainly 
would  have  heard  any  of  the  gentle- 
man's constituents  who  wanted  to  be 
heard. 

Mr.  VAN  PELT  Mr  Speaker,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield  further.  I  appreci- 
ate that,  but  why  when  these  last  hear- 
ings were  held  in  1963.  a.s  the  Repre- 
sentative of  the  congre-ssional  di.stnct 
most  vitally  affected,  why  were  we  not 
notified  or  mvited  to  testify  if  you  were 
not  going  out  and  hold  hearings  in  the 
area? 

Mr.  MORRIS  The  fact  of  the  date 
of  the  hearings  and  the  purpose  thereof 
was  published  and  anncnmced — that  we 
were  holding  hearinK.s— and  I  am  sorry 
that  the  gentleman  from  Wi.sconsm  did 
not  receive  a  special  invitation  to  testify 
I  regret  that  personally  as  chairman  of 
the  subcommittee 

Mr.  VAN  PELT  If  the  gentleman 
will  yield  further,  it  is  also  interesting  to 
note  that  there  were  only  two  pro- 
ponents— the  two  individuals  who  intro- 
duced the  legislation— and  one  from  the 
Department  that  appeared  in  support  uf 
this  bill,  HR.  1096 

Mr.  MORRIS.  We  did  not  have  any 
request  from  other  people  to  appear 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  a  privilege  to  r-'c- 
ommend  to  the  House  a  bill  authorizing 
Federal  assistance  to  the  State  of  Wi.s- 
consin  in  preserving  for  future  genera- 
tions one  of  the  notable  .scientific  and 
geological  herita«es  of  our  great  Nation. 
Purposes  of  H  R  1096  include  the  des- 
ignation of  certain  ar>a,>  in  Wi.scon.sm 
comprising  about  JLV.tOO  acres,  as  the 
Ice  Age  National  Scientific  Reserve,  the 
provision  of  Federal  cooperation  with  the 
State  in  formulating  a  comprehensive 
plan  for  this  area,  and  the  authorization 
of  financial  assistance  to  the  State  in 
land  acquisition 

Passage  of  this  legislation  is  in  keeping 
with  the  administrations  policy  of  pre- 
.serving,  wherever  possible,  natural  areas 
of  scientific  and  scenic  value  to  the  peo- 
ple of  America. 

The  reserve  includes  what  is  regarded 
as  the  most  outstanding  collection  of  ice 
ai?e  remnants  anvwhere  in  the  world, 
and  as  such  its  primary  value  is  to  the 
Nation's  scientific  community  In  ad- 
dition, the  reserve  will  contain  many 
scenic  spots  to  be  enjoyed  by  tho,se  who 
v,sit  it  for  outdoor  recreation  purposes. 
The  proposed  Ice  Age  National  Scien- 
tific Reserve  will  include  three  principal 
areas,  each  one  withm  easy  access  of  a 
different  major  population  center  One 
area  is  within  20  to  30  miles  of  Mil- 
waukee, one  within  100  miles  of  Minne- 
apolis and  St.  Paul,  and  the  third  not 
far  from  Madison,  Wis  Thus  a  lari;e 
segment    of    the    American    population 


F\irther  signiflcance  may  be  attached 
to  this  measure  H  R.  1(J96  offers  an 
opportunity  for  a  first  experiment  in  a 
joint  Federal-State  venture  in  the  field 
of  acquisition  of  areas  of  national  inter- 
est and  value  If  this  addition  were  to 
be  made  to  the  national  park  system,  the 
'•ntire  cost  of  acquirins<  land  not  already 
owned  and  of  administerln«  the  area 
would  be  borne  by  the  National  Govern- 
ment By  the  method  proposed  in  HR 
1096  the  Federal  Govirnnu'iu  shares 
equally  with  the  State  in  the  cost  of  ac- 
quiring about  one-third  of  the  total  re- 
serve area  The  St.ate  already  owns 
nearly  two-thirds  of  the  land  In  addi- 
tion Federal  maintenance  funds  are 
.saved. 

For  these  reasons  as  well  as  others  this 
measure  is  worthy  of  your  favorable  con- 
sideration 

.Mr  SAYLOR  Mr  Speaker  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume 

Mr  Speaker,  the  chairman  of  tlie  sub- 
committee, the  gentleman  from  New 
Mexico  'Mr  Morris)  stated  the  facts 
very  clearly 

When  this  matter  had  been  di.scussed 
before  our  committee  on  this  and  other 
bills  concerniiiii  this  area,  it  was  the  rec- 
ommendation of  the  tiroup  in  Wi.sconsin 
who  have  charue  of  State  parks  that  the 
FYderal  Government  take  over  this 
area—  not  only  what  is  now  a  State 
park— but  acquire  the  additional  land 
that  would  be  necessary 

Rather  rhan  do  that,  our  committee 
took  the  approach  that  we  should  co- 
operate with  the  State  of  Wisconsin  and 
not  make  this  an  all-Federal  project  .All 
this  bill  does  is  to  allow  the  people  of 
Wisconsin  to  use  the  money  and  acquire 
the  needed  lands  If  there  ever  was  any 
need  for  the  bill  which  was  pa.s.sed  a  week 
aco,  the  land  and  water  con.servation 
bill,  the  u'entlem.Hii  from  Wisconsin  i  Mr 
Va.n  Pelt  !  i,'ave  you  the  reason  He  said 
the  reason  the  people  of  Wisconsin  have 
not  acquired  the  nece.ssary  land  for  this 
park  is  they  do  not  have  the  money 
The  Hou.se  pa.ssed  that  bill  and  sent  ir  to 
the  Senate,  I  hope  It  will  become  law  in 
this  session,  that  will  enable  the  State  of 
Wi.sconsin  and  the  PVderal  Government 
to  have  the  money  What  we  intend  to 
do  is  to  -See  to  it  that  the  StAte  of  Wis- 
consin and  the  Federal  Government  can 
pre.serve  this  area  becau.se  it  Is  one  that 
sli'Hild  be  preserved 

I  h(jpe  this  bill  is  passed. 

Mr    CEDERBERG      Mr    Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield  ' 

Mr  SAYLOR  I  yield  to  the  nentle- 
man  from  MichU'an 

Mr  CEDERBERG  Mr  Speaker 
since  the  land  and  .ater  con.servation 
bill  has  been  passed  and  that  would 
provide  m  )ney  for  the  Stat*>  of  Wi.sc  >n- 
sin  to  acquire  the  land  why  do  we  need 
this  bill? 


Mr.  S.AYLOR      This  may  be  one  of  tho 

results.  ^ 

Mr    CEDERBERG      Then  you  do  not 

need  this  bill 

Mr  SAYLOR  I  think  our  commute 
C(;uld  do  that 

Mr  CEDERBERG  You  took  action 
on  this  before  the  land  and  water  con- 
.servation bill  was  passed  •' 

Mr  SAYLOR.  Yes.  but  we  did  not 
bring  it  to  the  fioor 

Mr.  CEDERBERG  The  land  and 
water  conservation  bill  makes  is  possible 
for  the  State  of  Wisconsin  to  buy  the 
land  which  was  passed  after  the  com- 
mittee took  action.  When  the  land  and 
v,uter  Conservation  bill  is  law,  y.ju  do 
not  need  this  bill.  That  is  one  of  the 
reasoixs  I  voted  for  the  land  and  water 
Conservation  bill,  wa.s  to  let  iho  States 
acquire  the  land.  You  say  this  bill  is 
t;oing  to  pass,  but  still  you  want  this 
bill.     I  think  you  are  inconsistent. 

Mr  IX)RN  Mr  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield' 

Mr.  SAYLOR  I  yield  to  the  Kentle- 
man  from  South  Carolina 

Mr  DORN  You  bring  to  the  House 
and  want  to  get  passed  a  bill  of  this 
nature  without  the  approval  of  tlie  Con- 
gressman repre.senting  the  district  prin- 
cipally involved' 

Mr  ASPINALL  Mr.  Speaker,  I  think 
we  ouKht  to  i;et  this  straight  The 
committee  has  done  no  such  thiii^"  The 
land  involved  in  this  program  has  been 
in  the  districts  of  four  different  Members 
of  Congress  Everybody  had  a  right. 
everybody  had  the  privilege,  as  they  al- 
ways do.  to  come  before  our  subcommit- 
tee and  make  out  a  case  It  .so  happens 
there  were  not  any  involved  who  were 
interested  at  the  time  the  hearings  were 
held  There  was  an  ibjection  made  after 
the  bill  was  placed  on  the  Consent  Cal- 
endar Tlie  bill  ha.s  b<>en  rtmoved  from 
the  House  Calendar,  and  is  brought  to 
the  Hou.se  floor  for  the  Hou.se  to  work 
Its  will  TTie  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs  is  not  trying  to  do  any- 
thing one  way  or  the  other  There  have 
been  four  Members  interested,  and  all 
of  them  have  the  riuht  and  responsibility 
to  come  before  the  committee  and  make 
their  position  known 

Mr  CEDERBERG  I  would  like  to 
ask  the  gentleman  if  my  a.ssumption  is 
cirrect  .After  the  (ja.ssage  of  tlu'  land 
and  water  conservation  bill  funds  will 
be  uenerated  in  the  States  so  the  States 
can  buy  land  th»-y  say  they  C'<uld  not 
buy   b(^fore 

Mr  ASPINAI  L.  As  far  as  the  prac- 
tical application  is  concerned,  the  uentle- 
man  may  be  ri^ht  What  we  do  with 
thi.s  lei'i.slation  is  to  make  this  a  national 
proposition  .so  far  as  op<^ration  by  the 
States  are  concerned 

Mr  CEDERBERG  I  can  appreciate 
the  gentleman's  position,  but  one  of  the 
reasons  I  voted  for  the  land  and  water 
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of«nn  hill  was  that  I  hoped  in  my  by  the  committee  without  the  gentle 
S^S'^of  MicWgir  it  would  generate  man's  having  adequate  notice. 
?,mds  that  wouid  make  it  unnecessary 
fnr  the  State  to  come  in  and  do  what  we 
Lre  asking  the  State  of  Wisconsin  to  do. 
Mr  \SPINALL  As  I  understand  it, 
the  State  of  Michigan  has  brought  be- 

'^.r^SITer 'complS  SlHh""    ¥^^ii^^mr.  S«v.o„, .  and  the  en- 
hlch  Is  ratnci   coi"iJ'"-  ^,_^^^  . ^_     ..       ^-.^hprshin  of   the  Committee  on 


Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Wis- 
consin [Mr.  ReussI. 

Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to 
commend  the  gentleman  from  Colorado 
fMr.    AsPiNALLl.    the    gentleman    from 


the  Stale  of  Michigan  is  asking  for  rec 
ounition     This  is  a  similar  category,  but 
a  little  different. 

Mr  CEDERBERG.  I  am  aware  of 
wliat  the  gentleman  is  speaking  of,  and 
I  would  hope  it  may  not  be  necessary  now 
for  the  Federal  Government  to  act  in 
this  area,  simply  generating  enough 
funds  so  that  the  State  can  do  it  by  It- 
self That  is  why  we  passed  the  land- 
water  conservation  bill,  and  if  I  under- 
stand it  rieht  vou  do  not  need  this  bill. 

Mr  WHITENER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr  SAYLOR.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  North  Carolina. 

Mr  WHITENER.  I  want  to  ask  the 
gentleman.  In  view  of  the  statement  just 
made,  how  much  of  this  district  is  in  the 
district  of  the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin 
IMr  V.^^•  Pk'ItI  and  the  other  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin  who  has  had  a  part  in 
this  discu.ssion. 

Mr  REUSS.  For  the  information  of 
the  pentleman  from  North  Carolina,  I 
mav  sav  that  the  acreage  is  as  follows. 
There  is  a  total  of  32,500  acres.  Some 
12.000  acres  taken  would  be  in  the  dis- 
trict of  the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin 
IMr  Van  PeltI,  some  5.000  in  the  dis- 
trict of  the  fiuthor  of  the  legislation 
IMr  Johnson  1 ,  some  2.000  in  the  district 
of  the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin  [Mr. 
Thomson  1.  who  vigorously  supports  the 
bill,  and  the  remaining  parts  of  around 
2  000  acres  in  various  scattered  districts. 
The  land  in  the  gentleman  from  Wis- 
consin IMr  Van  Pelt's!  district  is  land 
which  is  .scheduled  for  public  voluntary 
acquisition  and  has  been  so  scheduled 
for  more  than  25  years,  so  it  will  be  ac- 
quired in  any  event 


I  thank  the  gentle- 
Speaker,   will 


Mr. 


Mr  WHITENER 
man 

Mr     JOHANSEN 
the  pentleman  yield. 

Mr  SAYLOR.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan. 

Mr  JOHANSEN.  Apropos  of  the  point 
the  chaii-man  made,  I  think  the  ques- 
tion is  not  whether  there  is  a  right  on 
the  part  of  the  gentleman  from  Wiscon- 
sin IMr  Van  PeltI  to  appear  before  the 
committee.  I  think  it  is  a  case  of  lack  of 
notification  of  the  gentleman  from  Wis- 
consin May  I  ask  the  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin  if  that  is  not  the  case? 

Mr  VAN  PELT.  It  could  very  well 
have  been.  I  do  not  question  the  integ- 
rity of  the  committee  because  they  are 
all  friends  of  mine. 

Mr  JOHANSEN.  Neither  do  I.  cer- 
tainly 

Mr  VAN  PELT.  Of  course,  if  they 
had  mentioned  where  this  area  was,  I 
am  sure  the  committee  would  have  noti- 
fied me. 

Mr.  JOHANSEN.  I  am,  too.  I  would 
never  question  the  good  faith  of  the  com- 
mittee    But  the  fact  Is  it  was  acted  on 


tire  membership  of  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  for  bringing 
out  unanimously  on  the  floor  the  legis- 
lation introduced  by  my  colleague  from 
Wisconsin  [Mr.  Johnson],  on  which  he 
and  others  have  worked  since  1958. 

The  gentleman  from  Michigan   [Mr. 
CEDERBERG]  raised  a  point  which  should 
be  answered.    Why  not  let  this  area  be 
acquired  by  the  State  of  Wisconsin  under 
the  land  and  water  conservation  fund?    I 
think  that  this  needs  an  answer.    The 
answer  is  that  national  recognition  for 
the  reserve  is  needed,  because  in  the  en- 
tire United  States  this  area  of  Wisconsin 
happens  to  be  the  one  area  where  there 
appears  every  example  of  glacial  geology, 
where  the  great  glaciers  moved  through 
the    Midwest,    including    the    State    of 
Michigan  and  the  State  of  Iowa.    This 
area  contains  the  finest  example  of  that 
glaciation.  and  it  deserves  recognition 
just  as  the  Grand  Canyon,  the  Yosemite, 
the  Great  Smokies,  and  our  many  other 
fine  parks  deserve  it.    The  State  of  Wis- 
consin is  going   to  administer  the  re- 
serve.   I  am  sure  the  gentleman,  like  me. 
wants  to  keep  this  area  in  State  owner- 
ship- ,.       .  .„ 
If  the  land  and  water  conservation  bill 

is  passed,  Wisconsin's  share  under  that 
fund  would  be  used  for  the  50  percent 
Federal  contribution  for  the  12,000  addi- 
tional acres  needed  in  the  reserve.  This 
is  my  clear  understanding  as  I  under- 
stand it  to  be  the  understanding  of  the 
members  of  the  committee. 

I  would  make  just  one  more  point  in 
connection  with  what  the  National  Park 
Service  has  called  one  of  the  finest  ex- 
amples of  our  scientific  heritage  in  the 
entire  country,  and  that  is  this:  It  is 
simply  not  correct  to  say,  as  has  been 
said,  that  there  would  be  any  Federal 
fees  charged  for  admission  to  this  re- 
serve. It  will  be  entirely  under  State 
administration.  The  land  and  water 
conservation  fund  bill  would  prohibit 
fees  by  the  Federal  Government  in  such 
a  situation. 

I  hope  the  House  will  ratify  this  bill  so 
that  we  can  go  forward. 

Mr.  MORRIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  REUSS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  Mexico. 

Mr.  MORRIS.  The  land  and  water 
conservation  fund  bill  prohibits  the 
charging  of  fees  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. 

Mr.  REUSS.     Yes,  that  is  correct. 

Mr.  MORRIS.  But  it  is  silent  with 
regard  to  the  State  and  the  State  of  Wis- 
consin could  charge  or  could  not  charge 
a  fee  as  might  be  desired  by  the  State  of 
Wisconsin. 

Mr.  REUSS.    That  is  entirely  correct. 

Mr.  UDALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  REUSS.    I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 


Mr.  UDALL.    I  would  like  to  make  one 
more  point  in  connection  with  these  bills. 
The  88th  Congress  has  not  added  a  sin- 
gle park  or  historic  site  or  monument  to 
the  national  park  system.    Yet,  we  are 
in  a  phase  of  our  national  life  when  we 
are  losing  our  last  opportunity  to  do  so. 
These  seven  bills  are  carefully  picked  and 
chosen.    There  is  an  advisory  committee 
on  national  parks  and  historic  sites.    It 
is  nonpartisan  and  has  existed  for  years. 
It  is  manned  by  some  of  the  finest  his- 
torians and  scientific  experts.    They  get 
hundreds      of      applications — "Please— 
George   Washington  slept  here — let  us 
have  this  for  a  Federal  park  or  national 
historic  site."     All  of  these  monuments 
before  us  today  have  gone  through  this 
very  searching  and  rigorous  examination 
by   this   fine   board.     They   have   been 
backed  up  for  years,  well  back  in  the 
Eisenhower  administration  and  before. 
This  site  is  one  of  those  that  has  been 
very  carefully  picked  and  checked  over. 
It  has  national  significance  and  that  is 
why  it  should  be  passed  today. 

Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  to 
the  distinguished  sponsor  of  the  bill,  the 
gentleman  from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  John- 
son]. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  across  the  northern  half  of 
America — from  the  Atlantic  to  the 
Rockies— the  ice  age  left  a  colossal  hall- 
mark upon  our  landscape.  It  is  seen  in 
the  headlands  of  Cape  Cod— and  in  the 
hills  of  Michigan.  But  nowhere  is  it 
more  evident  and  impressive  than  in 
Wisconsin.  In  fact,  the  State  has  lent  its 
name  to  the  most  recent  advance  of  the 
continental  ice  sheet,  the  Wisconsin 
stage  of  the  continental  glacier,  which 
ended  10,000  years  ago. 

The  legislation  we  are  considering  to- 
day would  be  another  step  forward  in 
rounding  out  the  National  Park  Service's 
program  of  setting  aside  outstanding  ex- 
amples of  scenic  and  scientific  value  for 
the  benefit  and  enjoyment  of  all  the  peo- 
ple. The  most  spectacular  canyons, 
deepest  caves,  highest  mountains,  signif- 
icant biological  assemblies  and  the  most 
honored  shrines  are  units  of  the  national 
park  system.  No  one  denies  the  eminent 
worth  of  this  program,  which  has  been 
studied     and    copied    throughout     the 

world. 

In  addition  to  its  many  historic 
shrines,  our  national  park  system  in- 
cludes outstanding  examples  of  earth- 
forming  processes.  The  work  of  vol- 
canoes is  found  in  Lassen  Volcanic 
National  Park  and  Hawaii  National 
Park.  The  action  of  ground  water  is 
seen  at  Carlsbad  Caverns.  Wind  Cave 
and  Mammoth  Cave  National  Parks. 
Examples  of  mountain  building  are 
found  in  Mount  McKinley  National  Park, 
the  highest  peak  in  North  America,  and 
Mount  Whitney,  in  Sequoia  National 
Park. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  contrast,  the  lowest 
point  in  the  Nation  is  included  in  Death 
Valley  National  Monument.  The  work 
of  erosion  can  be  seen  in  all  its  splendor 
at  Grand  Canyon.  Kings  Canyon  and 
Bryce  Canyon  National  Parks,  to  name 
a  few.  Of  biological  significance  are  the 
Everglades,  Sequoia  and  Olympic  Na- 
tional Parks. 
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Mountain  glaciers  are  set  aside  for 
public  enjoyment  at  Mount  Rainier  and 
Glacier  National  Parks  Yosemite. 
Crater   LAke.   Rocky    Mountain.   Shen- 


U5a«e  than  Wlscoaslns  own  Devil's  Lake 
State  Park. 

Mr   Speaker,  even  more  visitors  would 
come   to   thLs   vacation   paradise   if   co- 


owned    by   the  Stale  of  Wisconsin 


*re  now 


being   merrilesaly   chewed   up   by  the  itoa 
trailzatlon  of  our  ever-lncrea«lnj?  popuUMon' 


Ihe   land   prices   today  are   high  and 


i^PWlj 


andoah.  Oreat  Smokiea.  Isle  Royale,  Big     ordumu^  manaK.-inpnt,  protection,  and     '^:1^\^  ^^l^rty^rZ^^J'^.  ^T  ''*"°''^  '^'*>- 

R*nH   an/1  n»harc   that    Kovo   ,.r,.r,..^   f «o _       . .»   j...._-l.,      .       ,j   ^  ''*'>    "^^^    ^"*    problem    of    secUTlnir   th«- 


Bend  and  others  that  have  unique  fea 
tures  aire  widely  known.  Over  50  million 
folks  like  these  national  parks  well 
enough  to  visit  them  every  year 

In  this  parade  of  the  scenic  and  scien- 
tific treasures  of  the  Nation,  the  vast 
cosmic  force  of  continental  glaciation  has 
scarcely  been  recognized.  Although 
Acadia  National  Park  in  Maine  and  Isle 
Royale  National  Park  in  Lake  Superior 
were  planed  off  by  the  ice  sheet,  there  L^ 
little  evidence  of  the  matrnltude  of  the 
forces  visible  in  these  parks  today. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  outstanding  work  of 
the  continental  stlacier  is  shown  In  the 
features  found  in  the  heartland  of  Amer- 
ica— the  area  which  this  legislation  Is 
designed  to  protect  and  preserve.  In 
this  region,  the  massive  ice  sheet  altered 
drainage  systems,  determined  the  course 
of  rivers,  filled  valleys,  created  hills  and 
plains  and  thousands  of  lakes — making 
the  area  truly  the  Land  of  the  Lakes 
After  extensive  field  .surveys  and  other 
studies  of  Wisconsin's  proposed  Ice  Age 
National  Scientific  Reserve,  the  U.S.  De- 
partment of  Interior  has  recommended 
that  national  recognition  be  given  to  the 
significant  features  of  the  State's  gla- 
ciated areas  by  designating  them  as  the 
Ice  Age  National  Scientific  Reserve. 
They  are:  roughijf  10.000  acres  in  the 
Bloomer  region  of  Chippewa  County: 
17.000  acres  in  the  Kettle  Moraine  and 
Campbellsport  region;  3.500  acres  in  the 
Devils  Lake  area  and  about  2.000  acres 
in  other  areas. 

Included  in  these  areas  are  outstand- 
ing examples  of  the  topographic  feature.s 
peculiar  to  glaclation — drumlins.  kames. 
eskers.  boulder  trains,  kettle  moraines 
and.  of  course,  lakes  The  Bloomer  re- 
gion In  Chippewa  County  alone  contains 
approximately  300  glacial  lakes 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Ice  Age  National 
Scientific  Reserve  would  be  within  easy 
driving  range  of  one  of  the  greatest  popu- 
lation concentrations  in  the  United 
States,  an  area  that  is  presently  almost 
entirely  without  examples  of  the  national 
park  system.  The  three  main  areas  of 
the  proposed  reserve  are  within  a  few 
miles  of  Wisconsin's  main  population 
centers — Milwaukee  and  the  lake.shore 
cities;  Madison,  and  the  Eau  Clalre-Twln 
Cities  areas,  respectively. 

As  the  recent  report  of  the  Outdoor 
Recreational  Resources  Review  Board 
made  clear,  parks  and  recreational  facil- 
ities within  easy  driving  distance  of  our 
metroix>lltan  centers  are  our  most  im- 
perative resource  need.  The  densely 
populated  area  within  70  miles  of  the 
Wisconsin-Illinois  line  will  have  16  mil- 
lion people  by  1980  and  perhaps  32  mil- 
lion by  the  year  2000.  Already,  nearly 
80  percent  of  the  use  of  Wisconsin  State 
Parks  is  by  people  from  outside  Wiscon- 
sin. 

The  Kettle  Moraine  State  Forest  alone 
has  more  visitors  a  year  than  at  least  16 
of  our  national  parks.  Only  Great 
Smoky  Mountains  and  Shenandoah  Na- 
tional Parks,  both  of  which  are  located 
on   the  populous  east   coast,   get  more 


improvement  of  desirable  areas  could  be 
inaugurated.  This  is  the  purpose  of  the 
legislation  on  whlcli  my  Wisconsin  col- 
league. CongreSv^man  Henry  Reuss.  and 
I  have  been  working  for  the  past  5  years. 

Tlie  Ice  Age  Scientific  Reserve  would 
be  a  joint  Federal.  Stale,  and  local  ven- 
ture The  reserve  would  remain  undrr 
the  administration  of  the  State  of  Wis- 
con.sin,  but  tlie  Federal  Government 
would  a.Si>Lst  the  State  in  acquiring  addi- 
tional land.s  Some  20,500  of  the  32.500 
acres  to  b»>  included  in  the  proposed  re- 
.serve  are  already  In  public  ownership. 

The  cost  of  the  12.000  additi(.)nal  acres, 
at  prices  ranging  from  $50  to  $200  an 
acre,  is  estimatt-d  at  $1,550,000  The 
Federal  shai-e.  a.s  provided  In  the  bill, 
would  not  e.xceed  $750,000  The  legisla- 
tion also  Includfs  an  authorization  of 
$50,000  for  u.se  by  the  Secretary  of  In- 
terior, in  cooperation  with  State  and 
l(x-al  governmental  authorities  in  WLs- 
consln.  for  the  formulation  of  a  compre- 
hen.sive  plan  for  protecting  and  Inter- 
preting the  outstanding  examples  uf  con- 
tinental «laciation  in  the  State. 

Mr  SjH-aker,  county.  State,  and  P'ed- 
eral  teamwork  .sucli  tus  thi.s  promises  to 
be  highly  successful  in  Wi-scoiusin  because 
of  the  States  forward-looking  park  con- 
.servation  program.  Congressman  Reuss 
and  I  believe  that  passage  of  this  bill  will 
conslitutf  a  real  conservation  landmark, 
for  our  propo.sed  leguslation  offers  a  care- 
fully th(ju^ht-iiut  approiich  to  the  prob- 
lem of  pre.servlng  the  essentially  national 
.scientific  values  of  the  Wisconsin  glaciers 
with  a  miramum  amount  of  Federal  par- 
ticipation Thf  National  Wildlife  Fed- 
eration agrff.-,  that  our  proposal  might 
very  well  .set  a  pattern  for  the  conserva- 
tion of  natural  re.sources  In  other  parts 
of  the  countp.' 

Wlien  the  late  President  Kennedy  pre- 
srnted  his  19t;2  conservation  message  to 
the  Congress,  he  listed  the  Ice  Age  Na- 
tional Scientific  Reserve  as  one  of  10 
urgently  needed  new  units  in  the  na- 
tional park  system 

The  proposal  has  betn  approved  by  the 
US  Department  of  the  Interior,  tlie  De- 
partnu-nl  of  Agriculture,  the  Bureau  of 
the  Budxiet;  and  the  WLsconsin  Conser- 
vation Department  Additional  support 
has  come  from  the  Wi.sconsin  P'ederatloii 
of  CoiL^ervatlon  Clubs;  the  National 
Wildlife  Federation,  the  Izaak  Walton 
League  of  America:  the  National  Audu- 
bon Society,  the  Sierra  Club;  and  count- 
less conservation  minded  groups  and  in- 
dividuals. 

■Writing  to  me  in  support  of  the  Ice  Age 
National  Scientific  Re..er\e  bill.  Walter 
F\ihrman.  secretary  of  the  Milwaukee 
County  Conservation  Alliance,  observed 
that  the  Wisconsin  ice  at^e  areas  are 
hiked,  skied,  picnicked,  fished  and  .stud- 
ied every  year  by  many,  many  people 
throughout  the  Nation  and  even  the 
world     Mr   Fuhrman  wrote. 

We  have  the  niust  renowned  veslltjes  of  the 
Ice  Age  not  only  In  this  country,  but  In  the 
world  Moreover,  they  are  readily  acce.sslble 
to  millions  of  our  people      Tho«e  areaA  not 


urlng  the* 

rerreatlonally  and  sclentlflcully  vital  pre««n7 
ly     privately     owned     areas     by     \iselt 
.shouldn't  have  to 


It 


It  will  be  criminal  IX  these  InternaUon^UT 
si^nlhiani  areas  are  not  preserved  for  Bin. 
••raMona  to  come  We  have  a  slnijular  od^ 
[V)rtunlty  and  re.'.p<)n.slblllty  to  protect  them 
We  n.u.st  act  quickly  though  For  onct 
th»-se  areas  are  destroyed,  they  will  be  gone 
forever  No  amount  of  money  can  ever  brim 
baclt  these  remnants  of  the  tremendoua 
forces  of  nature  that  shaped  a  jfood  shar* 
of   our   country   and    the   world 

Mr  Speaker,  the  necessity  to  meet  the 
outdoor  rieeds  of  our  people  now  and  In 
the  future  will,  in  all  likelihood,  be  the 
sharpest  and  most  consistent  pressure  on 
our  land,  water  and  forests  In  the  years 
ahead  In  view  of  this  fact,  it  is  impor- 
tant that  we  act  now  to  insure  that  there 
will  be  sufficient  outdoor  recreational 
areiis  available  to  meet  the  needs  of  our 
increasing  population,  so  that  our  chll- 
dren  and  their  children  may  have  the 
outdoor  opportunities  which  we  hare 
had 

The  .scenic  charm,  scientific  Impor- 
tance and  recreational  potential  of  the 
proposed  Ice  Age  National  Scientific  Re- 
.serve  make  it  worthy  of  inclusion  in  the 
family  of  national  parks.  It  would  bring 
into  the  national  park  system  the  only 
areas  whose  primary  purpose  would  be 
the  interpretation  of  the  ice  age— the 
only  major  earth  process  not  now  spe- 
cifically recognized  in  our  national  parks. 
The  proposed  reserve  would  point  up  the 
.scientific  and  cultural  importance  of  the 
vast  glaciated  terrain  which  reaches  from 
the  Arctic  Ocean  to  the  Mis.sourl  and  Ohio 
Rivers,  and  from  the  Continental  Divide 
to  the  Atlantic  Ocean — the  heartland  of 
North  America 

Following  hearings  iti  the  87th  and 
88th  Congresses  and  an  on-the-.spot  sur- 
vey by  the  House  National  Parks  Sub- 
committee, its  members  favorably  report- 
ed the  Ice  A«e  Scientific  Reserve  pro- 
iKxsal  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs.  Members  of  the  full  com- 
mittee vot<^'d  to  favorably  report  the  leg- 
islation on  November  6  I  hope  that  my 
colleagues  in  the  House  will  follow  suit 
and  vote  to  bring  the  Ice  Age  National 
Scientific  Reserve  a  step  closer  to  becom- 
ing a  reality. 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
1  minute  to  the  gentleman  from  Okla- 
homa I  Mr  Albert]. 

Mr  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  take 
this  time  to  .say  I  hope  this  bill  will  pass. 
It  IS  a  great  tribute  to  a  friend  with 
whom  I  served  on  the  great  Committee 
on  Agriculture  for  many  years,  the  dis- 
tingui.shed  gentleman  from  Wisconsin 
(Mr.  Johnson  1.  This  is  good  legislation 
and  should  be  passed. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Price  I.  The  question  is  on  the  motion 
of  the  gentleman  from  Colorado  [Mr. 
AspiNALL]  that  the  House  suspend  the 
rules  and  pass  the  bill.  H.R.  1096.  with 
amendments. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  on  a  di- 
vision "demanded  by  Mr.  'Van  Pelt> 
there  were — ^ayes  45.  noes  77. 


ur  REUSS.    Mr.  Speaker.  I  object  to 
'^  tl  on  the  ground  that  a  quorum  Is 

iSrrSent  and  make  the  point  of  order 

Zta.  quorum  is  not  present. 

*!i,p    SPEAKER    pro    tempore     (Mr. 

^ ,     Evidently  a  quorum  Is  not  pres- 

*ILo  Doorkeeper  will  close  the  doors. 
>firSS^t  at  Arms  will  notify  absent 
iSLntersTnd  the  Clerk  will  call  the  roU. 
''^jrquestion  was  taken;  and  there 
,,{^yeas  164.  nays  154,  not  voting 
113  as  follows: 

I  Roll  No.  198] 
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Albert 

Andenon 

jndrtwB. 

^inftll 

Baldwin 

Bvrett 

Beckworth 

Blfttnlk 

BOCK* 
Bndemas 

Brooka 
Brown,  Calif 

Burke 

Burkbftlter 
jurton,  Calif 
Burton,  Utah 

Byrne- P* 
Byme«.Wls. 

C»r«y 

Oeller 

Clut 
Clfveland 

Oooley 

Daddarlo 

Daniels 

Darts,  Oa 

Dsvson 

Delaney 

Dent 

Denton 

Dole 

Donobue 

Dulskl 

Duncan 

Idmondson 

Idw&rds 

Eliot  t 

frerett 

Fallon 

FarbBteln 

raKell 

Pog&rty 

Frlfdel 

Oallagher 

(Hrmatz 

Gibbons 

Gilbert 

Oonzfclez 

Ooodell 

Grabowsk.1 

Or»y 

0r«'n,  Oreg 

Oreen.  Pa 


YEAS— 164 

Orlfflthfl 

HaKan,  Oa 

Hagen.  Cailf . 

H&nna 

Hansen 

Harding 

Harrison 

Hawtana 

Hays 

Hechler 

Horton 

Huddleirton 

Jennings 

Johnson.  Wis. 

Jones,  Ala. 

Karth 

Kastenmeler 

Kelly 

KUgore 

King,  Calif. 

Klrwan 

Laird 

LrKKett 

LllH>natI 

Long.  La. 

Long.  Md. 

McClory 

McDcule 

McP&ll 

Macdonald 

Mahon 

Martin.  Nebr. 

Mathlas 

Matfiunaga 

Matthews 

May 

Mills 

Mlnlsh 

Moorhead 

Morgan 

Morrl.s 

Morrison 

Morton 

Mo.ss 

Multer 

Murphy.  HI. 

Murphy.  N.Y. 

Murray 

onrlen.  NY. 

OHara.  Hi. 

OHara.  Mich 

OKonskl 

Olsen.  Mont. 

Olson.  Minn. 

ONelll 


Patman 

Patten 

Pepper 

PhUbln 

Pickle 

Pike 

Poage 

Powell 

Price 

Qule 

Rains 

Reusa 

Rhodes.  Pa. 

Rich 

Rivera.  Alaska 

Rodino 

Rogers.  Colo. 

Rogers,  Fla. 

Rogers.  Tex. 

Rooney.Pa. 

Roosevelt 

Rosenthal 

Roush 

Roybal 

Ryan.  N.Y. 

Bt  Onge 

Baylor 

Becrest 

Benner 

Sickles 

Slack 

Smith,  Iowa 

Staggers 

Steed 

Stephens 

Stubblefleld 

Sullivan 

Taylor 

Thomas 

Thompson,  N.J 

Thompson.  Tex 

Thomson,  Wis. 

Trimble 

Udall 

UUman 

Van  Deerlln 

Vanlk 

Vinson 

Watts 

Weltner 

Westland 

Wlilte 

Wlckersham 

Young 

Zablocki 


jannan 

Jenaen 

JoelBon 

Joliansen 

Johnson,  Pft. 

Jonas 

Keith 

King,  N.Y. 

Knox 

Komegay 

Kunkel 

Langen 

Latta 

Lindsay 

Lipscomb 

McCuUoch 

McLoakey 

Marah 

Martin.  Mass. 

Michel 

Bdnshall 

Moore 

Moaher 

Natcher 

Ostartag 


PeUy 

PUllon 

Plrnle 

Poff 

Qulllen 

Reld,  ni. 

Reld.  NY. 

Relfel 

Rlelhman 

Rivers,  B.C. 

Roberts,  Tex. 

Rooney,  NY. 

Roudebush 

St.  Qeorge 

Schadeberg 

Scbenck 

Schneebell 

Schwelker 

Schwengel 

Scott 

Belden 

Short 

Slbal 

Bikes 

BUer 


Smith,  Calif. 
Smith,  Va. 
Springer 
Stafford 
Stlnson 
Talcott 
Teague,  Calif. 
Teague,  Tex. 
ToUefson 

Tuck 

Tupper 

Tuten 

Utt 

Van  Pelt 

Waggonner 

Watson 

Wharton 

Whltener 

Whltten 

WIdnall 

Williams 

WInstead 

Wydler 

Wyman 

Younger 


Mr.  Olalmo  and  Mr.  Holland  for.  with  Mr. 
Oemers  against. 
Mr.  Charles  H.  Wilson  and  Mrs.  Kee  lor. 

with  Mr.  Nelsen  against. 

Mr  Plnnegan  and  Mr.  GIU  for.  with  Mr. 
Morse  of  Massachusetts  against.  „„^,^_ 

Mr.  Rhodes  of  Arizona  and  Mr.  Roblson 
for,  with  Mr.  Pool  against. 

Mr.  Randall  and  Mr.  Sheppard  for.  with 
Mr.  Lennon  against.  _.*»,»*,   Taft 

Mr.  Nedzl  and  Mr.  Nix  for.  with  Mr.  Taft 

^^M?^Boland  and  Mr.  Davis  of  Tennessee  for, 
with  Mr.  Gary  against.       ^^     ^  ,  ...    ^. 

Mr.  Dlggs  and  Mr.  Lankford  for,  with  Mr. 
Wilson  of  Indiana  against. 

Until  further  notice : 


Baring  with  Mr.  Halpern. 
Landrum  with  Mr.  Bennett  of  Mich- 


NOT  VOTING — 113 


Adair 

Alger 

Ashley 

Avery 

Baring 

Barry 

BttBS 

Bennett.  Mich. 
Boland 
Boiling 
Bolton, 

Oliver  P. 
Bonner 
BromweU 
Buckley 
Cameron 
Chamberlain 
Cohelan 
ColUer 
Corman 
Curtis 
Davis,  Tenn. 
Derwlnskl 

Dlggs 

Dlngell 

Ellsworth 

Evlns 

Plndley 

Flnnegan 

Flno 

Flood 

Foreman 

Forrester 

Fraaer 

Pulton,  Tenn. 

Gary 

Olalmo 

QUI 

Grlffln 


Abbitt 

Abele 

Abernethy 

Andrews,  Ala. 

Arends 

Ashbrook 

Afilimore 

Auchlnclosa 

Ayres 

Baker 

Bates 

Battm 

Becker 

Beermann 

Belcher 

Bell 

Bennett.  Fla. 

Berry 

Belts 

Bolton, 

Prances  P. 
Bow 
Bray 
Brock 
Broomfleld 
Brotzman 
Brown,  Ohio 


NAYS— 154 

Broyhin.  N.C. 

Broyhlll.  Va. 

Bruce 

Burleson 

Cahlll 

Casey 

Cederberg 

Chelf 

Chenoweth 

Clancy 

Clausen. 
DonH. 

Clawson,  Del 

Colmer 

Conte 

Corbett 

Cramer 

Cunningham 

Curtin 

Dague 

Derounlan 

Devlne 

Dorn 

Dowdy 

Downing 

Dwyer 

Felghan 


Fisher 

Flynt 

Ford 

Fountain 

Frellnghuysen 

Fulton,  Pa. 

Fuqua 

Oathlngs 

Glenn 

Goodllng 

Grant 

Gross 

Grover 

Gurney 

Haley 

Hall 

Halleck 

Hardy 

Harris 

Harsha 

Harvey,  Ind. 

Henderson 

Herlong 

Hoeven 

Horan 

Hosmer 

Hutchinson 


Oubser 

Halpern 

Harvey,  Mich. 

Healey 

Hubert 

Hoffman 

Hollfleld 

Holland 

Hull 

Ichord 

Johnson,  Calif. 

Jones.  Mo. 

Karsten 

Kee 

Keogh 

Kllburn 

Kluczynskl 

Kyi 

Landrum 

Lankford 

Leiuion 

Leslnskl 

Lloyd 

McDowell 

Mclntlre 

McMillan 

MacGregor 

Madden 

MallUard 

Martin,  Calif. 

Meader 

Miller,  Calif. 

Miller,  N.Y. 

MllUken 

Monagan 

Montoya 

Morse 

Nedzl 

Nelsen 


Nix 

Norblad 

Osmers 

Passman 

Perkins 

Pllcher 

Pool 

Puclnskl 

Purcell 

Randall 

Rhodes,  Ariz. 

Roberts.  Ala. 

Roblson 

lElostenkowskl 

Rumsfeld 

Ryan,  Mich. 

St  Germain 

Sheppard 

Shipley 

Shrlver 

SIsk 

Skubltz 

Snyder 

Staebler 

Stratton 

Taft 

Thompson,  La. 

Toll 

Wallhauser 

Weaver 

Whalley 

Willis 

Wilson,  Bob 

Wilson. 

Charles  H. 
Wilson,  Ind. 
Wright 


Thompson  of  Louisiana  with  Mr.  Col- 
Hull  with  Mr.  Plndley. 
Ichord  with  Mr.  Ellsworth. 
Staebler  with  Mr.  Grlffln. 
Evlns  with  Mr.  Bob  Wilson. 
Fulton  of  Tennessee  with  Mr.  Whalley. 
Forrester  with  Mr.  Shrlver. 
Pllcher  with  Mr.  Meader. 
Purcell  v^th  Mr.  MallUard. 
Roberts  of  Alabama  with  Mr.  Barry. 
Perkins  with  Mr.  Gubser. 
Willis  with  Mr.  Snyder. 
Leslnskl  vrtth  Mr.  Chamberlain. 
Fraser  with  Mr.  Martin  of  California. 
.  Bonner  with  Mr.  Norblad. 
Bass  with  Mr.  Adair. 


So  two-thirds  not  having  voted  iri  fa- 
vor thereof,  the  motion  was  rejected. 
The   Clerk   announced   the   following 

pairs: 

On  this  vote: 

Mr   Keogh  and  Mr.  Karsten  for,  with  Mr. 

""Ig^VTl'^nd  Mr.  Stratton  for.  with  Mr. 

^T"  Joh^s^  Of  California  and  Mr.  Miller 
of  California  for,  with  Mr.  Alger  against. 

Mr    Puclnskl   and   Mr.  Rostenkowskl  for. 
with  Mr.  Miller  of  New  York  against. 

Mr.  Hoimeld  and  Mr.  Cohelan  for.  with  Mr. 
Mclntlre  against. 

Mr.  Flood  and  Mr.  Monagan  for.  with  Mr. 
Wallhauser  against. 

Mr.  Montoya  and  Mr.  McDowell  for,  with 
Mr.  McMillan  against. 

Mr.  Madden  and  Mr.  Kluczynskl  for,  with 
Mr.  Hoffman  against. 

Mr.  Ashley  and  Mr.  Healey  for.  with  Mr. 
Oliver  P.  Bolton  against. 

Mr.  Ryan  of  Michigan  and  Mr.  St  Germain 
for  with  Mr.  Pino  against. 
MTsisk  and  Mr.  Shipley  for.  with  Mr.  Pore- 

""jto'comian  and  Mr.  Dlngell  for.  with  Mr. 
Weaver  agsdnst.  . 

Mr.  Buckley  and  Mr.  Cameron  for.  with 
Mr.  Kllburn  against. 


Mr. 
Mr. 
Igan. 
Mr. 
Her. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 

Mr. 

Mr. 

Mr. 

Mr. 

Mr 

Mr 

Mr 

Mr 

Messrs.  BURTON  of  Utah  and  MOR- 
TON changed  their  vote  from    nay    to 

''Sie  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 
The  doors  were  opened. 


NEW  PAY  BILL  FOR  POLICE  AND 
FIREMEN  OF  THE  DISTRICT  OF 
COLUMBIA 

Mr  WHITENER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  R^oRD; 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  North 
Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 
Mr  WHITENER.    Mr.  Speaker.  I  have 
today  introduced  a  new  pay  bill  for  the 
^lice   and  firemen  of   the  District  of 
Columbia.  , 

The  major  provisions  of  my  bill,  ae- 
slg™  to  amend  the  Dist^rict  of  Columbia 
PoUce  and  Firemen's  Salary  Act  of  1958. 
2  amended,  so  as  to  Increase  salaries 
and  adjust  pay  alinement.  where  recom- 
mended by  the  Board  of  Commissioners 
of  the  District  of  Columbia. 

A  recent  study  made  of  police  a.nd  fire- 
men's salaries  revealed  that  at  le^t  18 
of  the  20  other  municipalities  with  popu- 
latS^  greater  than  500  000  have  f  ven 
pay  increases  to  their  PoU^ewid  fire  em- 
ployees since  similar  pay  data  was  ^j 
Ealned  in  August  1962.  S  nee  that  tUne 
for  example,  police  privates  ^n  th^ij 
cities  received  pay  increases  averaging 

^■^iTITdition  to  these  increases  given 
in  other  major  cities,  cojnmunitles  in 
Se  Washington  metropoUtan  ^ea  are 
actively  considering  increases  for  their 
police  and  fire  personnel. 

The  salary  increases  proposed  ta^ 
blU  win  compare  favorably  with  increases 
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given  other  District  employees.  Also. 
the  increase  from  $5,650  to  $8,010  pro- 
vided by  the  bill  for  the  minimum  salaries 
of  police  privates  would  raise  the  relative 
standing  of  the  District  of  Columbia  in 
this  respect  from  eighth  to  sixth  place 
by  comparison  with  20  other  major 
cities;  and  the  proposed  Increase  in  the 
maximum  salary  for  police  privates  from 
$7,150  to  $7,610  would  retain  the  Dl.s- 
trlct's  present  relative  standing  of  fifth 
place  in  this  regard. 

I  believe  these  increases  and  aline- 
ments  to  be  essential  for  the  continued 
high  morale  in  and  effectiveness  of  these 
vital  public  services  in  our  Nation's 
Capital. 


RAILROAD 
SITE  AND 
NATIONAL 


ALLEGHENY  PORTAGE 
NATIONAL  HISTORIC 
JOHNSTOWN  FLOOD 
MEMORIAL.  PA 

Mr.  ASPINALL  Mr  Speaker.  I  move 
to  suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the  bill 
•H.R.  931)  to  provide  for  the  establi.sh- 
ment  of  the  Allegheny  Portage  Railroad 
National  Historic  Site  and  the  Johnstown 
Flood  National  M.-morial  in  the  State  of 
Pennsylvania,  and  for  other  purposes  as 
amended. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Huuse 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Cong'-e'ts  assembled  That  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  is  authorized  to 
establish,  as  herein  provided,  the  Allegheny 
Portage  Railroad  National  Hl.storlc  Site  and 
the  Johnstown  Flo. >d  National  Memorial  in 
the  State  of  Pennsylvania  For  this  purpose 
the  Secretary  miy  desij^n.ite  up  to  nine  hun- 
dred and  fifty  acres  of  Und  that  may.  In  his 
discretion,  including  port:  .ms  "f  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Canal,  the  Lemon  House,  the  summit  "f 
the  Allegheny  Portage  Railroad,  the  Skew 
.■\rch  Bridge.  Incline  planes  numbered  8.  7  8. 
9.  and  10  and  the  levels  between  them,  the 
Portage  Railroad  tunnel,  and  such  other  land 
and  historic  features  as  mav  be  necessary  ti 
Illustrate  the  slgnlflrant  r  )le  of  the  Alle- 
gheny Portage  Railroad  and  the  Pennsylva!i:.i 
Canal  In  the  Nation's  hlstiry.  and  he  mav 
designate  up  to  flfty-ftve  acres  In  Cambria 
County,  Pennsylvania,  for  use  in  commemo- 
rating the  tragic  Johnstown  flood  of  May  31 
1889. 

Sec.  2.  Within  the  areas  deslgnatcKl  pursu- 
ant to  section  1.  the  Secretary  is  authorized 
to  acquire  lands  and  interests  in  lands  by 
purchase,  donation,  purchase  with  donated 
funds,  or  otherwise 

Sec.  3.  When  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
has  acquired  sufficient  lands  to  form  admin - 
Istrable  parte  unites,  he  shall  publish  notice 
of  that  fact  In  the  Federal  Register  and  the 
areas  designated  pursuant  to  section  1  shall 
thereafter  be  known  as  the  .Allegheny  Portage 
Railroad  National  Historic  Site  and  the 
Johnstown  Flood  National  Memorial  and 
shall  be  administered  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  the 
Act  entitled  "An  Act  to  establish  the  National 
Park  Service,  and  f^r  other  purposes."  ap- 
proved August  25.  1916  f39  Stat  535 1,  as 
amended  and  supplemented 

Sec.  4.  To  provide  for  the  preservation  and 
Interpretation  of  the  remaining  p<irtlons  of 
the  Allegheny  Portage  Railrond  route  not  In- 
cluded within  the  national  hist.jric  site,  and 
to  further  commemorate  'h?  Johnstown 
flood,  the  Secretary  is  .luthorized  to  enter 
Into  cooperative  agreements  with  the  State 
of  Pennsylvania.  political  subdivisions 
thereof,  corporations  aasooiatlons.  or  Indi- 
viduals, and  to  erect  and  maintain  t.iblets  or 


quired  at  the  site  of  South  Pork  lk», 
on  the  Little  Conemaugh  River  for  t? 
purpose.  This  dam.  oriRinally  ^ 
structed  to  provide  water  for  operau* 
of  the  Pennsylvania  Canal,  ceased  odm? 
tion  when  the  Allegheny  Portage  iS5* 
road  system  was  abandoned.  Thirv  v^' 
lat^^r— on  May  ,31.  1889.  to  be  exmH 
the  dam  burst.  The  result  was  what* 
all  know  as  the  Johnstown  flood  tJ! 
greatest  catastrophe  in  America  un  » 
that  time.  ^  ^ 

HR   931.  as  amended  by  the  commit 
tee.   hmit.s   appropriations  for  land  ac' 
quLsition  and  development  in  connection 
with  these  two  areas  to  $2  million.   Esii 
mated   oporatinc   expenses  for  the  t»o 
areas  are  $75,000  a  year. 

Mr    Speaker.  I  recommend  enactmrnt 
ofHR  931.  ' 

Mr   SAYLOR.     Mr   Speaker.  H.R  931 

will     e.stablish     the     Alleqheny    Pnrtaee 

Railroad  and  the  Johnstown  Memorial 

Fl(X)d   Area  a.s  a   national   historic  site 

ment  of  the  Alleyheny  Portage  Railroad     '^^'^^  le -islatlon  combines  two  bills  whldi 


markers  in  accordance  with  the  provisions 
contained  in  the  Act  approved  August  21. 
1935,  entitled  'An  Act  to  provide  for  the 
preservation  of  historic  American  sites,  build- 
ings, objects,  and  antiquities  of  national  sig- 
nificance, and  for  other  purposes"  1 49  Stat 
6861  . 

Sec  5  There  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated .such  sums,  but  not  more  than 
*2.<X)0  (XX3,  for  land  acquisition  and  develop- 
ment, as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out  the 
purposes  of  this  Act 

Mr  ASPINALL  Mr  Speakt-r.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Renth-man 
from  Pennsylvania  and  I  may  extend  nur 
remark.s  at   this  point   in  the  Record 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  ls  .so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr  ASPINALL  Mr  Speaker.  H  R  931 
is  by  the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania 
IMr.  Saylor  !  the  valued  ranking  mi- 
nority member  of  our  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs  It  is  a  double- 
barreled  bill.    It  will  authorize  establish- 


National  Historic  Site  and  of  thr  Johns, 
town  Flood  National  Memorial  Such 
action  is  recommended  not  only  by  the 
Departmf-nt  of  the  Interior  but  al.so  by 
the  Advi.sory  Fioard  on  National  Parks. 
Historic  Sites.  Building's,  and  Monu- 
ments. 

Construction  uf  the  Alle'.;heny  Fnrtare 
Railroad  was  an  important  step  in  the 
history  of  transportation  in  the  United 
States  It  was  al.so  an  enRinetring 
achievement  of  the  first  order.  The  rail- 
road was  one  unit  of  the  395-mile  tians- 
portation  system  which  the  Stair  of 
Pennsylvania  built  between  Philadelphia 
and  Pittsburgh  The  first  part  of  this 
system  was  a  railroad  from  Philadelphia 
t^  Columbia,  the  second  a  canal  from 
Columbia  to  Hoilidaysburg.  the  third  the 
36-m:le  Allechtny  Portage  Railroad  from 
Hollidaysburii  to  Johnstown,  and  the 
fourth  another  canal  from  Johnstown  to 
Pittsburgh 

In  the  course  of  its  36  miles  the 
Allegheny  Portai^e  Railroad  climbed  1.400 
feet  on  the  eastern  slope  of  the  moun- 
tains and  droppe<l  l.L'OO  feet  on  thi> 
other  side.  Its  900-foot  Staple  Bend 
tunnel  was  the  first  railroad  tunnel  m 
America  The  railroad  went  into  opera- 
tion in  1834  and  continued  until  1858 
During  this  period  it  contributed  i:rt'atly 
to  the  settlement  of  the  Midwest  and 
transported  across  the  Alleuhenies  such 
famous  passengers  as  Henry  Clay,  Jenny 
Lind.  Charles  Dickens,  Lajos  Kossuth. 
and  others. 

I  wish  that  we  could  include  the  vvhole 
36  mile.s  of  the  AUetiheny  Portat;e  Rail- 
road in  the  new  national  historic  site 
Unfortunately  this  cannot  be.  .since 
large  portions  of  the  route  have  been 
obliterated  by  modern  developments. 
But  although  we  can  include  only  about 
950  acres  alonu'  about  4  miles  of  the 
original  right-of-way.  preservation  of 
even  this  small  part  will  give  us  and 
future  generations  a  good  picture  of  the 
scene  as  it  was  when  the  railroad  was  in 
operatir)n 

The  Johnstown  Flood  National  Me- 
morial is  the  other  part  of  H  R  931  It 
is  proposed  that  about  50  acres  be  ac- 


I  first  introduced  in  1962— one  will  pre- 
serve an  ingenious  transportation  link 
between  two  parts  of  America  that  were 
divided  by  what  seemed  a  centurj-  and  a 
half  ago  to  be  an  insurmountable  moun- 
tain range.  The  other  memorializes  a 
tragic  event  that  shocked  the  world  and 
at  the  .same  time  demonstrated  how  a 
God-fearing  and  courageous  people  can 
overcome  tragedy  and  rebuild  a  commu- 
nity. 

The  Pennsylvania  Canal  was  one  o( 
the  great  canals  in  American  history 
Constructed  between  1826  and  1834atthf 
height  of  the  canal  era.  it  was  the  only 
real  rival  to  the  Erie  Canal  It  repre- 
-sented  the  first  attempt  to  conquer  by 
.something  more  than  wagon  train  the 
difficult  terrain  between  Philadelphia  and 
Pittsburgh  As  completed,  the  canal 
consisted  of  an  eastern  division — Colum- 
bia to  Hoilidaysburg — and  a  we.^tern  di- 
vision— Johnstown  to  Pittsburg— the  two 
connected  by  the  unique  Allet-heny  Port- 
age Railroad— Hoilidaysburg  to  Johns- 
town— over  the  main  ridge  of  the  Alle- 
gheny Mountains.  The  Columbia  Rail- 
road joined  the  eastern  terminus  of  the 
canal  to  Philadelphia.  At  canal  basin* 
m  Columbia.  Hoilidaysburg.  and  Johns- 
town, freight  and  passengers  were  trans- 
ferred from  canalboat  to  railroad  car. 
or  vice  versa  The  whole  system  was 
395  miles  long.  36  miles  of  which  was 
traversed  by  the  Allegheny  Portage  Rail- 
road. The  railroad  remnants  that  exist 
today  are  an  effective  symbol  of  the  en- 
tire canal  .system. 

As  a  railroad,  the  Allegheny  Portage 
was  an  engineering  triumph  which  Ed- 
ward Stevenson,  noted  English  engineer 
who  journeyed  over  it  in  1837.  compared 
favorably  with  the  engineering  feats  at 
Simplon  Pass  and  Mount  Cenis.  BuUt 
1831  34.  it  was  a  combination  level-track 
and  inclined  plane  railway.  Five  in- 
clined planes,  using  cables  powered  by 
stationary-  engines,  overcame  the  nearly 
1  400-foot  rise  from  Hoilidaysburg  west 
to  the  Allegheny  summit  at  Blair's  Gap: 
five  more  and  a  901-foot  tunnel,  the  first 
railroad  tunnel  in  America,  overcame  the 
nearly  1.200-foot  drop  from  the  summit 
down  into  Johnstown. 
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At  first  the  State  of  Pennsylvania  fur- 
tched  motive  power  only  on  the  in- 
Ssections  of  the  railroad,  on  which 
'Jfrailro&d  cars  were  hauled  either  up- 
irtfrd  or  lowered  by  a  continuous  rope. 
rruAyxBilly  State-owned  locomotives  su- 
i^pded  privately  owned  horsepower  on 
fJV^Tvels  which— through  tracks— were 
nitially  operated  much  as  public  high- 
rtvs  The  final  step  was  the  establish- 
mpnt  of  the  truck  system— State-owned 
Xay  flatcars  on  which  sectionally 
*  It  canalboats  could  be  loaded— with- 
Tt  the  necessity  of  transferring  freight 
and  passengers— and  transported  from 
!ne  canal  terminal  to  the  other.  Am- 
ahibian  carriers  could  then  journey  from 
Philadelphia  to  Pittsburgh  without  seri- 
ous delay. 

Another     physical     symbol     of     the 
Pennsylvania   Canal    in   the   Hollidays- 
burg-Johnstown    area    is    also    a    more 
ooignant   symbol    of   one   of   our    great 
Mtural   disasters,   the  Johnstown  flood 
of  1889     This  is  the  two-part  remnant 
of  thf  South  Fork  Dam.  originally  con- 
stnicted  across  the  South  Fork  Run— 
Little    Conemaugh    River— to    impound 
water  for  thai  part   of   the  canal  that 
extended  from  Johnstown  to  Pittsburgh. 
The  reservoir  formed  by  this  dam — Lake 
Conemaugh- was    3    miles    long,    more 
than  a  mile  wide   in   places,  and   con- 
tamed  an  estimated  20  million  tons  of 
water,  forming  perhaps  the  largest  arti- 
ficial lake  in  the  country  at  the  time  of 
:is  construction.     Abandoned  when  the 
Portage  Railroad  system  was  made  obso- 
lete by  the  construction  of  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad,  the  dam  and  reservoir 
came  eventually  into  the  hands  of  the 
South  Fork  Hunting  and  Fishing  Club. 
which  developed  the  lake  as  a  private 
resort.    Never  properly  maintained,  the 
dam  suddenly  gave  way  on  May  31,  1889. 
following  a  period  of  heavy  rains.    The 
result  was  the  disaster  we  remember  as 
the  Johnstown  flood. 

Combined,  the  Portage  Railroad  and 
:he  Johnstown  Flood  Memorial  will 
present  new  interest  to  local  residents 
and  at  the  same  time  attract  tourists 
from  all  parts  of  the  country.  It  will  be 
only  the  fifth  site  in  Pennsylvania  to  be 
shown  on  National  Park  Service  maps — 
the  others  being  the  Gettysburg  Na- 
tional Military  Park.  Independence  Na- 
uonal  Historical  Park,  Fort  Necessity 
National  Battlefield,  and  Hopewell 
Village  National  Historic  Site. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  a  sec- 
ond demanded?  If  not.  the  question  is, 
Will  the  House  suspend  the  rules  and 
pass  the  bill  H.R.  931,  as  amended? 

The  question  was  taken;  and  (two- 
thirds  having  voted  In  favor  thereof)  the 
rules  were  suspended  and  the  bill  was 
passed. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  lald_on 
the  table. 

PROVIDING  AN  ADEQUATE  BASIS 
FOR  ADMINISTRATION  OF  THE 
LAKE  MEAD  NATIONAL  RECREA- 
TION AREA.  ARIZ..  AND  NEV. 

Mr  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move 
lo  suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the  bill 


(H.R.  4010)  to  provide  an  adequate  basis 
for  administration  of  the  Lake  Mead 
National  llecreation  Area,  Ariz.,  and 
Nev.,  and  for  other  purposes,  with 
amendments. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That,  In  rec- 
ognition of  the  national  significance  of  the 
Lake  Mead  National  Recreation  Area,  in  the 
States  of  Arizona  and  Nevada,  and  In  order 
to  establish  a  more  adequate  basis  for  effec- 
tive administration  of  such  area  for  the  pub- 
lic benefit,  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  here- 
after may  exercise  the  functions  and  carry 
out  the  activities  prescribed  by  this  Act. 

Sec  2.  Lake  Mead  National  Recreation 
Area  shall  comprise  that  particular  land  and 
water  area  which  Is  shown  on  a  certain  map. 
Identified  as  "boundary  map.  RA-LM-7060- 
B,  revised  July  17,  1963",  which  is  on  file  and 
which  shall  be  available  for  public  Inspec- 
tion In  the  ofBce  of  the  National  Park  Serv- 
ice of  the  Department  of  the  Interior.  An 
exact  copy  of  such  map  shall  be  filed  with 
the  Federal  Register  within  thirty  days  fol- 
lowing the  approval  of  this  Act,  and  an  exact 
copy  thereof  shall  be  available  also  for  pub- 
lic inspection  In  the  headquarters  office  of 
the  superintendent  of  the  said  Lake  Mead 
National  Recreation  Area. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  is  authorized 
to  revise  the  boundaries  of  such  national 
recreation  area,  subject  to  the  requirement 
that  the  total  acreage  of  that  area,  as  revised. 
shall  be  no  greater  than  the  present  acreage 
thereof.  In  the  event  of  such  boundary  revi- 
sion, maps  of  the  recreation  area,  as  revised, 
shall  be  prepared  by  the  Department  of  the 
Interior,  and  shall  be  filed  In  the  same  man- 
ner and  shall  be  available  for  public  in- 
spection also  In  accordance  with  the  afore- 
said procedures  and  requirements  relating  to 
the  filing  and  availability  of  maps.  The 
Secretary  may  accept  donations  of  land  and 
Interests  In  land  within  the  exterior  bound- 
aries of  such  area,  or  such  property  may 
be  procured  by  the  Secretary  In  such  manner 
as  he  shall  consider  to  be  in  the  public  In- 

In  exercising  his  authority  to  acquire 
property  by  exchange,  the  Secretary  may  ac- 
cept title  to  any  non-Federal  property  located 
within  the  boundaries  of  the  recreation  area 
and  convey  to  the  grantor  ol  such  property 
any  federally  owned  property  under  the  juris- 
diction of  the  Secretary,  notwithstanding 
any  other  provision  of  law.  The  properties 
so  exchanged  shall  be  approximately  equal  in 
fair  market  value:  Provided,  That  the  Secre- 
tary may  accept  cash  from  or  pay  cash  to 
the  grantor  In  such  an  exchange  in  order 
to  equalize  the  values  of  the  properties  ex- 
changed. 

Establishment  or  revision  of  the  bound- 
aries of  the  said  national  recreation  area 
as  herein  prescribed,  shall  not  affect  adverse- 
ly any  valid  rights  In  the  area,  nor  shall  it 
affect  the  validity  of  withdrawals  heretofore 
made  for  reclamation  or  power  purposes.  All 
lands  In  the  recreation  area  which  have  been 
withdrawn  or  EWjqulred  by  the  United  States 
for  reclamation  purposes  shall  remain  subject 
to  the  primary  use  thereof  for  reclamation 
and  power  purposes  so  long  as  they  are  with- 
drawn or  needed  for  such  purposes.  There 
shall  be  excluded  from  the  said  national  rec- 
reation area  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
any  property  for  management  or  protection 
by  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation,  which  would 
be  subject  otherwise  to  Inclusion  In  the  said 
recreation  area,  and  which  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  considers  In  the  national  In- 
terest should  be  excluded  therefrom. 

Sec.  3.  The  authorities  granted  by  this  Act 
shall  be  subject  to  the  following  exceptions 


and  qualifications  when  exercised  with 
respect  to  any  tribal  or  allotted  lands  of  the 
Hualapal  Indians  that  may  be  Included  with- 
in the  exterior  boundaries  of  the  Lake  Mead 
National  Recreation  Area: 

(a)  The  Inclusion  of  Indian  lands  within 
the  exterior  boundaries  of  the  area  shall  not 
be  effective  until  approved  by  the  Hualapal 
Tribal  Council. 

(b)  Mineral  developments  or  use  of  the 
Indian  lands  shall  be  permitted  only  In  ac- 
cordance with  the  laws  that  relate  to  Indian 
lands. 

( c )  Lesises  and  permits  for  general  recrea- 
tional use,  business  sites,  home  sites,  vaca- 
tion cabin  sites,  and  grazing  shall  be  ex- 
ecuted in  accordance  with  the  laws  relating 
to  leases  of  Indian  lands,  provided  that  all 
development  and  Improvement  leases  so 
granted  shall  conform  to  the  development 
program  and  standards  prescribed  for  the 
Lake   Mead   National   Recreation  Area. 

( d )  Nothing  In  this  Act  shall  deprive  the 
members  of  the  Hualapal  Tribe  of  hunting 
and  fishing  privileges  presently  exercised  by 
them,  nor  diminish  those  rights  and  privi- 
leges of  that  part  of  the  reservation  which 
is  Included  in  the  Lake  Mead  Recreation 
Area. 

Sec  4.  (a)  Lake  Mead  National  Recreation 
Area  shall  be  administered  by  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  for  general  purposes  of  public 
recreation,  benefit,  and  use,  and  In  a  man- 
ner that  will  preserve,  develop,  and  enhance, 
so  far  as  practicable,  the  recreation  potential, 
and  in  a  manner  that  will  preserve  the 
scenic,  historic,  scientific,  and  other  Impor- 
tant features  of  the  area,  consistently  with 
applicable  reservations  and  limitations  re- 
lating to  such  area  and  with  other  author- 
ized uses  of  the  lands  and  properties  within 
such  area. 

(b)  In  carrying  out  the  functions  pre- 
scribed by  this  Act.  In  addition  to  other 
related  activities  that  may  be  permitted 
hereunder,  the  Secretary  may  provide  for 
the  following  activities,  subject  to  such  lim- 
itations, conditions,  or  regulations  as  he  may 
prescribe,  and  to  such  extent  as  will  not  be 
inconsistent  with  either  the  recreational  use 
or  the  primary  use  of  that  portion  of  the 
area  heretofore  withdrawn  for  reclamation 
purposes : 

(1)  General  recreation  use,  such  as  bath- 
ing,  boating,   camping,   and   picnicking; 

(2)  Grazing; 

(3)  Mineral  leasing; 

(4)  Vacation  cabin  site  use.  In  accordance 
with  existing  policies  of  the  Department  of 
the  Interior  relating  to  such  use.  or  as  such 
policies  may  be  revised  hereafter  by  the 
Secretary. 

Sec  5.  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  shall 
permit  hunting,  fishing,  and  trapping  on 
the  lands  and  waters  under  his  jurisdiction 
within  the  recreation  area  in  accordance  with 
the  applicable  laws  and  regulations  of  the 
United  States  and  the  respective  States: 
Provided,  That  the  Secretary,  after  consulta- 
tion with  the  respective  State  fish  and  game 
commissions,  may  issue  regulations  designat- 
ing zones  where  and  establishing  periods 
when  no  hunting,  fishing,  or  trapping  shall 
be  permitted  for  reasons  of  public  safety, 
administration,  or  public  use  and  enjoy- 
ment. 

Sec  6.  Such  national  recreation  area  shall 
continue  to  be  administered  In  accordance 
with  regulations  heretofore  Issued  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  relating  to  such 
areas,  and  the  Secretary  may  revise  such 
regulations  or  Issue  new  regulations  to  carry 
out  the  purposes  of  this  Act.  In  his  admin- 
istration and  regulation  of  the  area,  the 
Secretary  shall  exercise  authority,  subject  to 
the  provisions  and  limitations  of  this  Act. 
comparable  to  his  general  administrative 
authority  relating  to  areas  of  the  national 
park  system. 
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The  mip«rlnt«ndent.  caretakers,  officers,  or 
rangon  at  much  recreation  area  are  authorized 
to  make  arreats  for  violation  of  any  of  the 
regulatlona  applicable  to  the  area  or  pre- 
scribed pursuant  to  this  Act.  and  they  may 
bring  thm  offender  before  the  nearest  com- 
mlaaloncr.  Judge,  or  court  of  the  United 
States  having  jurisdiction  In  the  premises 

Any  person  who  violates  a  rule  or  regula- 
tion iasuMl  pursuant  to  this  Act  shall  be 
guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and  may  be 
punished  by  a  fine  of  not  more  than  $500.  or 
by  Imprisonment  not  exceeding  six  months. 
or  by  both  such  fine  and  imprisonment 

Sec.  7.  Nothing  in  this  .\ct  shall  deprive 
any  State,  or  any  political  .subdivision  there- 
of, of  its  ctvll  and  criminal  Jurisdiction  over 
the  lands  within  the  said  natloniil  recreation 
area,  or  of  Its  rights  to  tax  persons,  corpora- 
tions, franchises,  or  property  on  the  lands  in- 
cluded in  such  area  Nothing  In  thi.s  Act 
shall  modify  or  otherwise  affect  the  existing 
Jurisdiction  of  the  Hualapal  Tribe  or  niter 
the  status  of  Individual  Hualapal  Indians 
within  that  part  of  the  Hualapal  Indian 
Reservation  Included  in  said  l^ke  Mead  Na- 
tional Recreation  Area 

Sec.  8  Revenues  and  fees  obtained  by  the 
United  States  from  operation  of  the  national 
recreation  area  shall  be  subject  to  the  same 
statutory  provisions  concerning  the  dl-itpoel- 
tlon  thereof  as  are  similar  revenues  collected 
In  areas  of  the  national  park  system  with 
the  exception,  that  those  particular  revenvies 
and  fees  Including  those  from  mineral  de- 
velopments, whlofc  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior finds  are  reasonably  attributable  to 
Indian  lands  shall  be  paid  to  the  Indian 
owner  of  the  land,  and  with  the  further  ex- 
ception that  other  fees  and  revenues  ob- 
tained from  mineral  development  and  from 
activities  under  other  public  land  laws 
within  the  recreation  area  shall  be  disposed 
of  In  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the 
applicable  laws. 

Sec.  9.  A  United  States  commissioner  shall 
be  appointed  for  that  portion  of  the  Lake 
Mead  National  Recreation  Area  that  Is 
situated  In  Mohave  County.  Arizona  Such 
commissioner  shall  be  appointed  by  the 
United  States  district  court  having  Jurisdic- 
tion thereover,  and  the  commissioner  shall 
serve  as  directed  by  such  court,  as  well  as 
pursuant  to.  and  within  the  limits  of,  the 
authority  of  said  court 

The  functions  of  such  commissioner  shall 
Include  the  trial  and  sentencing  of  persons 
committing  petty  offenses,  as  defined  In  title 
18.  section  1.  United  States  Code  Proiidi'd. 
That  any  person  charged  with  a  petty  offense 
may  elect  to  be  tried  in  the  district  court  of 
the  United  States,  and  the  commissioner 
shall  appraise  the  defendant  of  his  right  to 
make  such  election,  but  shall  not  proceed 
to  try  the  case  unless  the  defendant,  after 
being  so  apprised,  signs  a  written  consent  to 
be  tried  before  the  commissioner  The  ex- 
ercise of  additional  functions  by  the  com- 
missioner shall  be  consistent  with  and  be 
carried  out  In  accordance  with  the  authority, 
laws,  and  regulations  of  general  application 
to  United  States  commlSAioners  The  provi- 
sions of  title  18.  section  3402.  of  the  United 
States  Code,  and  the  rules  of  procedure  and 
practice  prescribed  by  the  Supreme  Court 
pursuant  thereto,  shall  apply  to  nl!  cases 
handled  by  such  commissioner.  The  proba- 
tion laws  shall  be  applicable  to  persons  tried 
by  the  commissioner  and  he  shall  have  power 
to  grant  probation  The  commissioner  shall 
receive  the  fees,  and  none  other,  provided 
by  law  for  like  or  similar  services 

Sec.  10.  There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  not  more  than  »1  200  OOO  for  the 
acquisition  of  tend  and  interests  In  land 
pursuant  to  section  2  of  this  Act. 

The    SPEAKER     pro     tempore     iMr 
Price).    Is  a  second  demanded? 


Mr  SAYLOR  Mr  Si)eaker.  I  demand 
a  second 

The  SPEAKER  pro  temixare  With- 
out objection,  a  second  will  be  considered 
as  ordered 

There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  ASPINALL.     Mr    Speaker.  I  yield 
myself  5  minutes. 

Mr  Speaker,  we  now  come  to  H  R. 
4010.  a  bill  to  provide  an  adequat<>  basis 
for  administration  of  the  Lake  Mead  Na- 
tional Recreation  Area  m  Anztjna  and 
Nevada,  and  fur  other  purposes. 

Lake  Mead,  as  many  of  you  know,  is 
tile  lake  created  by  Hoover  Dam — orig- 
inally known  as  Boulder  Dam  and  still 
frequently  referred  to  this  way — on  the 
Colorado  River  H<x>ver  Dam  was  the 
hlehest  dam  in  the  world  when  it  was 
built  and  Lake  Mead  wa,s  and.  I  believe 
still  IS  the  largest  inaninade  body  of 
water  in  North  America.  These  en- 
gineering marvels  are  a  mecca  for  sight- 
seers. The  countryside  around  them  and 
downstream  from  them  is  equally  impres- 
sive in  its  own  right  This  is  rugged, 
mountainous  country  with  scenery  to  de- 
light the  eye  at  every  turn.  It  is  no 
wonder  to  me.  for  I  know  the  area  lirst- 
harid,  that  2,700.000  pe<jple  visited  it  in 
1962  and  that  the  1963  figure  was  3.350- 
000,  or  24  pt'ict-nt  higher 

The  Lake  Mtad  National  Recreation 
Area  has  been  administered  for  the  last 
28  years  under  an  agreement  between  the 
Bureau  of  Reclamation  and  the  National 
Park  St-rvice  approved  by  the  S«^cretary 
of  the  Interior  It  is  time  that  we  put  a 
statutory  foundation  under  this  area  and 
recognized  It  m  our  enactments  for  what 
it  is. 

H.R  4010  will  do  this  It  will  de- 
fine the  boundaries  of  the  recreation 
area  by  reference  to  a  mai),  fi.x  its  size 
at  ab<jut  1.950,000  acres,  provide  for  the 
acquisition  t)f  the  private  mholdings — 
about  33.000  acres— that  are  within  its 
boundaries,  allow  the  appointment  of  a 
US  Commissioner  who  will  have  juris- 
diction over  petty  offenses  committed  in 
the  area,  .set  out  the  uses  to  which  it 
may  be  put — that  is.  recreation,  cabin 
sites,  grazing,  and  leasing  under  the  min- 
eral leasing  laws — provide  protection  to 
the  owners  of  Indian  lands  within  it  and 
set  forth  the  extent  to  which  hunting, 
fishing,  and  trapping  .-^hall  be  allowed. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  all  recognize  the 
growing  importance  and  poinilarity  of 
public  water-based  rf-crcation.  Along 
our  borders  we  are  struggling  to  keep  or 
recapture  for  public  use  a  reasonable 
amount  of  the  coastline  for  thfs  purrK)se 
Cape  Cod.  Point  Reyes.  Padre  Island  and, 
in  the  near  future  I  hope,  Pire  Island 
are  examples  of  what  I  mean.  All  of 
the.se  have  been  e\i)ensive  profxisitions 
Inland  cost,s  are.  tienerally  speaking.  Just 
as  expensive  Here  at  Lake  Mead,  how- 
ever, the  story  is  different  The  area 
exists  already  and  over  98  percent  of  it 
is  owned  by  the  United  States  The  bill. 
as  reported,  limits  the  amount  author- 
ized to  be  appropriated  for  the  remainder 
to  $1,200,000  Certainly  we  would  be 
foolish  if  we  did  not  take  advantage  of 
this  opportunity  and  clo.se  the  deal 
I  recommend  passage  of  H,R    4010. 


Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  ih. 
gentleman  yield?  '  "* 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  I  yield  to  the  gentk. 
man  ^^*** 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  ask  the  gentlenun  if 
this  is  not  largely  an  administntifc 
measure,  that  is,  setting  up  adminwJ! 
tive  procedures?  ^^ 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  To  a  great  ettent 
that  IS  correct.  If  the  gentleman  *n 
permit  me.  he  will  remember  in  the  Colo- 
rado River  Storage  Project  Act,  we  un 
the  authority  m  almost  the  identical  wm 
that  we  are  asking  for  it  in  this  partl(ni. 
lar  area.  This  makes  this  facility  subject 
to  better  administration  and  it  alao  de- 
fines  it  so  that  the  administrators  will 
know  what  they  are  doing  and  whert 
tht'y  are  doing  it. 

Mr  GROSS.  Rights  of  the  Indians  In 
that  area  will  be  completely  protected 
under  this  legislation? 

Mr  ASPINALL.  The  gentleman  u 
correct 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  say  to  the  genUemac 
that  I  consider  this  to  be  the  "leajt 
worst"  of  the  .seven  bills  before  the  Home 
this  afternoon  dealing  with  this  genenl 
.subject 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Perhaps  my  genl»] 
colleague  will  admit  it  is  the  best. 

Mr.  SENNER.  Mr  Speaker,  wUl  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Arizona. 

Mr.  SENNER.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished  gentleman  from  Colorado  (Mr. 
ASPINALL  1,  the  chairman  of  the  impor- 
tant Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Arizona— the  Grand  Can- 
yon  State — could  well  be  called  the  Na- 
tion's recreation  park  and  wonderland 
The  Third  Congressional  District,  which 
I  have  the  honor  of  representing,  by  itsdf 
i.s  one  of  the  largest  reserves  of  national 
forest,  national  monuments,  national 
parks,  and  national  wildlife  refuges. 
Each  year  my  home  State  of  Arizona 
hosts  an  increasing  number  of  tourists 
enticed  by  these  treasures  protected  by 
wise  decisions  of  past  Congresses.  We 
in  Arizona,  and  indeed  the  entire  coun- 
try, are  proud  of  these  excellent  exam- 
ples of  federalism  at  work. 

Today.  Congress  is  called  upon  to  de- 
cide on  another  one  of  these  prudent 
measures  designed  to  insure  orderly 
management  of  one  of  our  countrys 
natural  areas.  The  Lake  Mead  National 
Recre-ation  Area  is  an  outstanding  scenic 
area  of  about  1.950.000  acres  located  in 
the  northwest  corner  of  Arizona  and  the 
.southeast  portion  of  Nevada.  It  Is  an 
area  which  has  not  only  invaluable  rec- 
reation uses  but  also  includes  significant 
sites  of  geological,  biological,  and  arche- 
ological  value  It  is  not  a  new  recrea- 
tion area.  It  was  originally  established 
in  1936  Since  1937  this  huge  region- 
hiehlighted  by  Hoover  Dam's  Lake  Mead, 
and  Davis  Dam's  Lake  Mohave — has  been 
administered  by  cooperative  agreement 
between  the  Interior  Department's  Na- 
tional Park  Service  and  the  Bureau  of 
R<'cIamation.  My  colleague,  the  gentle- 
man from  Nevada.  Congressman  Baring, 
and    I    introduced    identical    bills.  HJR 
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iOlO  and  HR.  4069.  In  an  effort  to  guide 
♦he  oroper  development  and  admlnlstra- 
!vm  of  these  Federal  lands  and  property 
SS)Sh  a  more  firm  legislative  basis 
thin  presently  exists.- 

I  am  hopeful  that  this  Congress  will 
rtcrclse  its  reasonable  judgment  by  en- 
Sting  this  legislation  to  guarantee  the 
rflclent  growth  and  protection  of  the 
wonderful  legacy  represented  by  the  Lake 
Mead  National  Recreation  Area. 

Mr  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  thank  my 
colleague  from  Nevada  for  his  fine  co- 
ooeration  and  help  extended  In  this  mat- 
teT  and  also  wish  to  thank  our  colleague 
uid  chairman  of  the  subcommittee 
.hich  worked  on  this  legislation,  the 
gentleman  from  New  Mexico,  Tom  Mor- 
Jm  and  my  sincere  thanks  of  course  to 
the  outstanding  chairman  of  the  Interior 
Committee,  the  gentleman  from  Colo- 
radio.  Wayne  Aspin  all. 

Mr  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the 
gentleman  from  New  Mexico,  the  chair- 
man of  the  subcommittee  [Mr.  Morris]. 

Mr  MORRIS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
ujianimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Nevada  [Mr.  Baring]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 

Mexico? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BARING.  My  bill.  H.R.  4010  pro- 
vides an  adequate  basis  for  administra- 
Uon  of  the  Lake  Mead  National  Recre- 
ation Area,  in  Arizona  and  Nevada,  and 
Is  of  great  interest  to  the  State  of  Ne- 
vada. ,^  .. 

This  bill  <H.R.  4010)  would  provide 
recreational  safeguards  for  lands  which 
otherwise  could  be  lost  when  existing 
protective  laws  are  revoked  through 
pending  reclassification  of  the  area. 

The  Boulder  Canyon  Act  of  December 
21. 1928.  did  not  provide  for  the  develop- 
ment of  the  recreation  resource,  but  in 
October  of  1936  the  Bureau  of  Reclama- 
Uon  and  the  National  Park  Service  exe- 
cuted an  agreement  under  which  the 
Park  Service  would  administer  the  recre- 
ation area,  and  since  1937  the  recrea- 
tion features  and  facilities  of  the  area 
have  been  administered  by  the  National 
Park  Service. 

The  Bureau  of  Reclamation  has  now 
expressed  a  desire  that  the  reclamation 
withdrawals  be  revoked  and  the  lands  be 
classified  as  other  than  reclamation 
lands.  Such  a  revocation  could  subject 
the  lands  to  location,  entry,  and  patent 
under  the  present  public  land  laws,  in- 
cluding mining  and  mineral  leasing  laws, 
leaving  the  land  without  an  adequate 
base  for  administration  as  national  rec- 
reation area. 

The  bill.  H.R.  4010.  would  recognize 
the  recreation  and  scenic  values  after 
which  revocation  of  the  reclamation 
withdrawals  could  proceed.  Over  and 
above  this  I  feel  that  the  time  is  past  due 
to  establish  this  recreation  area,  and  its 
boundaries,  by  statute,  and  provide  for 
acquisition  of  inholdings,  and  authorize 
formal  agreement  with  the  Indians 
whose  lands  are  involved,  for  the  de- 
velopment and  administration  of  those 
lands. 


A  portion  of  the  Hualapal  Indian  Res- 
ervation Is  within  the  boundaries  but  the 
tribe  has  Indicated  its  willingness  to  be 
included  and  to  participate  and  bene- 
fit from  the  creation  of  the  Lake  Mead 
Recreation  Area. 

The  recreation  area  outlined  in  the  bill 
encompasses  the  shoreline  of  Lake  Mead 
and  Lake  Mojave,  reservoirs  created  by 
construction  of  Hoover  and  Davis  Dams 
on  the  Colorado  River  between  my  own 
State  of  Nevada  and  the  State  of  Arizona. 
In  addition  to  serving  as  water  storage 
basin  of  Immense  reclamation  value  to 
the  Southwest.  Lake  Mead  and  Lake  Mo- 
jave become  recreation  areas  of  ever- 
increasing  popularity  to  the  general  pub- 
lic. The  recreation  area  blends  an  awe- 
some appeal  of  mountain  and  desert, 
river  and  lake.  When  this  is  combined 
with  pleasant  year-round  weather,  there 
Is  an  outstanding  recreational  attrac- 
tion for  anyone,  whether  he  is  interested 
In  sightseeing,  hiking,  boating,  swim- 
ming, fishing,  camping,  or  picnicking. 

In  this  desert  land  of  "extremes" 
where  rainfall  is  less  than  6  inches,  plant 
and  animal  life  has  become  quite  special- 
ized. The  bird  enthusiast  can  wateh  the 
majestic  golden  eagle  in  its  native  habi- 
tat along  with  250  other  species  includ- 
ing waterfowl  and  wading  birds. 

When  the  Park  Service  took  over  the 
area  it  was  used  by  some  552,000  visitors 
annually.  This  has  grown  to  an  astound- 
ing figure  of  5.792,530— including  visitors 
to  and  across  Hoover  and  Davis  Dams — 
in  1962,  and  makes  the  Lake  Mead  Na- 
tional Recreation  Area  the  second  most 
attended  area  administered  by  the  Park 
Service,  although  some  of  these  visitors 
did  not  come  specifically  for  recreation 
purposes  they  could  not  help  but  be  im- 
pressed by  the  lakes,  dams,  canyons  and 
surrounding  pristine  area.  Coupled  with 
the  large  attendance  it  is  worth  noting 
that  the  Census  Bureau  now  shows  that 
Nevada's  population  has  increased  29 
percent  in  3  years,  which  compares  with 
an  increase  of  only  5.1  percent  for  the 
entire  Nation— the  Increase  in  Nevada's 
population  Is  concentrated  in  the  south - 
em  part  of  the  State. 

The  area  contemplated  for  establish- 
ment as  the  Lake  Mead  National  Recrea- 
tion Area,  H.R.  4010.  includes  many  sig- 
nificant features.  In  addition  to  Lakes 
Mead  and  Mojave.  such  as  numerous 
sites  of  teleological.  biological,  and  ar- 
cheological  interest.  Among  these  are 
nearly  100  miles  of  the  Grand  Canyon  of 
the  Colorado  River,  and  the  spectac- 
ularly terraced  Shivwitts  Plateau  and  the 
Grand  Wash  Cliffs  which  separate  the 
plateau  country  of  northern  Arizona 
from  the  deserts  of  Nevada  and  Arizona. 
Appropriate  assurances  are  included  in 
the  bill  that  the  purposes  of  the  water- 
control  project  would  not  be  adversely 
affected  and  that  enactment  of  the  bill 
would  not  affect  the  existing  jurisdiction 
of  the  Hualapal  Indian  Tribe  or  alter  the 
status  of  any  of  its  members.  In  this 
connection,  the  bill  makes  it  clear  that 
Inclusion  of  Indian  lands  would  be  de- 
pendent upon  approval  by  the  Hualapal 
Tribal  Council. 

HJl.  4010  would  permit  the  continua- 
tion of   mineral   leasing,   grazing,   and 


vacation  cabin  sites,  and  further,  one 
section  of  the  legislation  provides  for 
hunting,  fishing,  and  trapping  within  the 
recreation  area  in  accordance  with  State 
law  but  permits  the  Secretary  of  Interior 
after  consultation  with  the  respective 
State  fish  and  game  commission  to  desig- 
nate "no  hunting"  areas  where  and  when 
public  safety  requires. 

Enactment  of  this  legislation  would 
facilitate  administration  and  use  of  the 
Lake  Mead  Recreational  Area  and  pro- 
vide a  more  permanent  basis  for  preser- 
vation and  protection  of  its  significant 
scientific  and  recreational  values,  and  I 
urge  that  this  legislation  be  passed  by  the 
House. 

The  SPEIAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  motion  of  the  gentleman  from  Colo- 
rado that  the  House  suspend  the  rules 
and  pass  the  bill  H.R.  4010. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  (two- 
thirds  having  voted  in  favor  thereof) 
the  rules  were  suspended  and  the  bill  was 
passed. 

LAKE  MEAD  NATIONAL  RECREA- 
TION AREA 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  for  the  immediate 
consideration  of  the  bill  (S.  653)  to  pro- 
vide an  adequate  basis  for  administra- 
tion of  the  Lake  Mead  National  Recrea- 
tion Area,  Ariz,  and  Nev.,  and  for  other 
purposes,  a  similar  bill  to  the  one  which 
was  passed  prior  to  this  bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will  report 
the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BT  MR.  ASPINALL 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer 
an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  resui  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Aspinall:  Strike 
out  all  after  the  enacting  clause  of  S.  653 
and  Insert  the  provisions  of  H.R.  4010  as 
passed. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read  a  third 
time,  was  read  the  third  time  and  passed, 
and  a  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 

A  similar  House  bill  was  laid  on  the 

table. 


ESTABLISHING    THE    PORT    BOWIE 
NATIONAL  HISTORIC  SITE.  ARIZ. 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
to  suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the  bill 
(H.R.  946)  to  authorize  the  establishment 
of  the  Port  Bowie  National  Historic  Site 
in  the  State  of  Arizona,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
_ America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  is  authorized  to 
designate,  for  preservation  as  the  Port  Bowie 
National  Historic  Site,  the  site  and  remain- 
ing historic  structures  of  old  Port  Bowie, 
situated  In  Cochise  County,  Arizona,  together 
with  such  additional  land,  interests  in  land, 
and  Improvements  thereon,  as  the  Secretary 
in  his  discretion  may  deem  necessary  to  ac- 
complish the  purposes  of  this  Act:  Provided, 
That  the  Secretary  shall  designate  no  more 
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Ulan  QUA  tbouaand  acres  fur  inclusion  in 
said  site. 

Sec.  2.  Within  the  area  designated  pursu- 
ant to  section  1  hereof,  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  la  authorized,  under  such  term.s,  rej^- 
ervatlona,  and  conditions  hs  he  may  dt-em 
satisfactory,  to  procure  by  purchase,  dona- 
tion, with  donated  funds,  exchange,  or  other- 
wise, land  and  Intereiis  in  land  for  the  na- 
tional historic  site  When  the  historic  re- 
mains of  old  Fort  Bowie  and  all  other  prl- 
•.  atcly  owned  land.s  within  the  aforesaid 
designated  area  have  been  acquired  as  pro- 
vided in  this  Act.  notice  thereof  and  of  the 
establishment  of  the  Port  Bowie  National 
Historic  Site  shall  be  published  in  the  Fed- 
eral Register.  Thereup«)n  all  public  lands 
within  the  designated  area  sball  become  a 
part  of  the  Fort  Bowie  N.itinn.il  Historic  Site 

Sec  3.  The  Fort  Bowie  National  Hlst.jrlc 
Site,  as  constituted  under  this  Ac:,  shall  be 
administered  by  the  -Secretary  of  the  Interior 
L3  a  part  of  the  nati  )nal  park  system  sub- 
ject to  the  provisions  uf  the  Act  entitled  "An 
Act  to  establish  a  Nati'jrial  Parle  Service  and 
for  other  purposes  approved  August  2t. 
1916  (39  Stat  535  i ,  as  amended,  the  Historic 
Sites  Act  of  August  21.  1935  1 49  Stat  666 1  . 
and  all  laws  and  regulations  of  genera!  appli- 
cation to  historic  areas  within  the  national 
park  system 

Sec  4.  There  Is  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  a  sum  not  to  exceed  $550  COO 
to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  Act 

The  SPEAKER  Is  a  second  de- 
manded? 

Mr.  SAYLOR  Mr  Speaker,  I  demand 
a  second. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  a 
second  will  be  considered  a.s  ordered 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ASPINALL  Mr  Speaker.  I  yield 
my.self  4  minutes. 

Mr.  Speaker.  H  R.  946  by  our  colleague, 
the  gentleman  from  Arizona  1  Mr 
UdallI.  provides  for  seltinu  aside  630 
acres  of  public  land  and  for  the  acquisi- 
tion of  about  270  acres  of  private  land 
in  order  to  preserve  the  site  and  remains 
of  historic  Port  Bouie  at  Apache  Pass 
The  land  that  is  in  private  (jwner.^hip 
I.-:  valued  at  approximately  $75  an  acre 
at  current  prices,  so  the  entire  land  ac- 
quisition cost  will  be  $20,000  Construc- 
tion work  and  the  stabilization  of  the 
remains  of  Fort  Bowie  are  estimated  to 
cost  $515,000.  The  bill  limits  the  total 
amount  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
for  these  purposes  to  $550,000 

Fort  Bowie  Is  one  of  a  p.umber  of  sites 
on  the  Indian  frontier  that  have  been 
.studied  by  the  AdvLsory  Board  of  Na- 
tional Parks.  Historic  Sites,  Buildings, 
and  Monuments.  Its  inclusion  in  the 
national  park  system  has  been  recom- 
mended by  the  Board. 

The  first  Port  Bowie  was  built  early  In 
the  Civil  War  by  California  volunteers 
in  the  Union  Army  on  their  way  from 
Tucson,  which  they  had  captured  from 
the  Confederates,  to  New  Mexico.  When 
in  1862  they  reached  the  site  now  under 
consideration  they  were  attacked  by 
Apaches.  The  fort  was  built  to  protect 
the  troops  against  the  hazards  of  Apache 
Pass  and  from  1862  to  1886.  when  the 
Apaches  were  finally  overcome,  this  site 
was  a  center  of  military  activity  in  the 
southwestern  part  of  the  United  States 
Even  before  Fort  Bowie  was  estab- 
lished, the  site  was  an  Important  point 
on   the  route  of  the   Butterfleld   Trail 


This  trail  was  established  just  a  few- 
years  after  the  Oadsden  Furclia.se.  Over 
it  operated  the  first  mail  route  between 
St.  Louis  and  Memphis  in  the  East  and 
San  F'rancisco  m  the  West  Apache  Pa.ss 
was  recognized  at  that  time  as  the  most 
dangerous  point  on  the  whole  route 

Mr.  Speaker,  those  of  us  who  have 
some  sense  of  history,  some  appreciation 
for  the  way  in  which  our  country  was 
made  and  settled,  have  an  obligation  to 
tlie  ptMjple  to  preserve  at  least  samples  of 
what  the  country  was  like  a  few  gen- 
erations ago  Fort  Bowie  is  a  good  ex- 
ample of  what  I  mean  I  ran.  thercfuif, 
recommend  uiire.servedly  to  the  House 
ttiat  H  R  946  be  enacted 

Mr  GRCJSS  Mr  Speaker,  will  the 
uentleman  yield? 

Mr  ASPINALL  I  will  be  ylad  to  yield 
U)  my  friend  from  Iowa 

Mr  GROSS  Will  the  gentleman  tell 
me  what  fort  it  \\as  m  Arizona  the  pres- 
ent Secretary  of  the  IiUerior  tried  to  gel 
set  up  as  a  national  historic  site  and 
failed  a  few  years  ago''  I  do  not  remem- 
ber the  name  of  it. 

Mr  UUALL  Mr  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yu-ld  to  me? 

Mr  ASPINAIX  I  yield  to  my  friend 
and  colleague  from  Arizona 

Mr  UDALL.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield,  it  was  not  a  fort  but  the  Hubtaell 
Trading  Post  on  the  Navajo  Indian  R«-s- 
ervation,  and  the  gentleman  from  Iowa 
played  an  unfortunate  part  in  the  de- 
mise of  that  bill.  I  regret  to  say 

Mr  GROSS.  In  behalf  of  the  taxpay- 
t-rs  of  the  United  State's,  I  would  say  the 
i^entleman  from  Iowa  played  a  fortunate 
part  in  .sending  that  bill  to  the  cleaners 

But  let  me  ask  the  gentleman  this 
question  Is  there  any  reason  why  the 
Stale  of  Arizona,  coming  to  the  fore- 
front as  fast  as  it  is,  cannot  take  care 
of  old  Fort  Bowie? 

Mr  .•\SPINALL  I  wil!  answer  my  col- 
leai4Ue  la  this  way;  This  instalLitlon  and 
this  facility  fits  in  ideally  to  the  other 
fort-s  of  like  value  and  characteristics 
and  .>hould  be  a  part  of  the  national 
p<irks  operation 

Mr  GRr-)SS.  I  think  about  the  best 
and  the  mo.^t  that  can  be  said  for  this 
bill  is  that  It  preserves  something  of  thi- 
old  frontier  We  have  had  so  cu-ssed 
much  of  the  New  Frontier  that  pjerhaps 
this  can  be  justified  up  to  a  point  in  that 
It  preserves  .something  of  the  days  when 
.■\mericans  were  not  wallowing  in  debt 
and  trying  to  run  the  world. 

Mr  ASPINALL  May  I  reply  to  my 
go<:>d  friend  by  saying  I  know  the  gen- 
tleman from  I'jwa  likes  a.  discussion  at 
times. 

The  SPEAKFR  The  question  Is  on 
the  motion  of  the  gentleman  from  Colo- 
rado that  the  House  suspend  the  rules 
and  pass  the  bill  H  R  946 

The  question  was  taken:  and  i  two- 
thirds  having  voted  in  favor  thereof'  the 
rules  were  susi^endtxl  and  the  bill  was 
passed 

A  motion  to  rtM?onslder  was  laid  on 
the  table. 

Mr  ASPINALL  Mr  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Arizona  fMr  Ud.^llI  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 


August  S 

The  SPEAKER,  Is  there  objecUoi 
t^  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Colorado?  ^ 

There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  UDALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  bill 
set'ks  to  preser\  e  and  display  to  the  public 
an  area  which  is  probably  unmatched  for 
telling  the  story  of  the  early  West.  The 
lustory  of  Fort  Bowie  and  nearby  Apache 
Pass  reads  like  a  Hollywood  western  spec- 
tacular.  All  tiie  elements  which  have 
been  combined  so  successfully  in  fiction 
were  part  of  the  real  history  of  the  area 
wagon  trains  of  emigrants  headed  for 
California:  the  overland  stage  carrying 
mail  and  passengers,  the  search  for  the 
best  railroad  route:  the  Civil  War  in  the 
Southwi'.>t.  hot  sun.  dust  and  thirst,  and, 
most  dramatically,  savage  fighting  be- 
tween fierce  Apaches  and  equally  cou- 
rai^eous  soldiers  and  pioneers.  Names 
familiar  ncit  only  to  Americans  but  to 
pet)ple  m  other  lands  are  part  of  the  real 
story  too:  Cochise,  Geronimo,  General 
Crook.  Tom  JefTords.  and  others. 

The  Advi.sory  Board  on  National  Parks. 
Historic  Sites,  Buildings,  and  Monuinenti 
believes  that  Fort  Bowie  and  Apache  Pass 
have  exceptional  value  in  illustrating 
American  history.  So  do  the  Department 
of  Iiiterior,  the  people  of  Arizona  gener- 
ally and  those  who  live  nearest  the  site. 

Apache  Pass,  which  would  be  included 
in  the  boundaries,  was  known  to  the 
Spanish  at  least  as  early  as  1780  They 
referred  to  it  as  Puerto  de  Duda — Pass  of 
Doubt.  Tills  was  perhaps  a  prophetic 
name  because  in  the  years  to  come,  one 
traveling  through  the  pass  had  grave 
doubts  whether  he  would  complete  his 
journey. 

Tlie  pre.sence  of  a  spring  as  much  as 
anything  el.se  dictated  the  route  through 
.Apache  Pass  and  the  subsequent  estab- 
lishment there  of  Fort  Bowie.  And  I 
might  add  that  even  to  this  day  the  water 
that  made  the  pa.ss  important  to  travelers 
is  vital  aPid  will  continue  to  be  used  by 
man  and  animals 

?^our  years  after  the  Gad.sden  Purchase 
was  completed  in  1854.  the  Butterfleld 
Overland  Mail  Co.,  began  operations  and 
established  a  stage  station  in  Apache 
Pass.  This  was  the  first  mail  service  be- 
tween the  Mississippi  River  and  Cali- 
fornia For  2'-  years  the  Butterfleld 
stages  operated  through  the  pass,  re- 
garded as  the  most  dangerous  part  of  the 
company's  2,650  miles  of  mall  and  pas- 
sei^uer  routes  The  Civil  War  and  the 
Apaches  forced  the  company  to  move  Its 
route  northward. 

The  area  proposed  for  inclusion  In  the 
F'ort  Bowie  National  Historic  Site  shows 
the  Old  Butterfleld  Trail  whose  ruts  and 
bridue  abutments  can  still  be  observed. 

The  Butterfleld  Co.  had  established 
f  iiendly  relations  with  Cochise,  the  leader 
of  the  Chiricahua  Apaches.  But  in  1861, 
a  green  young  officer.  Lieutenant  Bascom. 
enraged  the  Apaches  by  tr>'ing  to  arrest 
Cochise  for  a  crime  in  which  the  chief 
was  innocent. 

Cochise  escaped  by  ripping  a  tent  wall. 
He  came  back  and  fought  the  soldiers. 
The  next  night,  the  Apaches  attacked  a 
wagon  train  in  Apaciie  Pass,  tied  eight 
Mexicans  to  wheels  and  burned  them 
Thus  was   begun   the  long   and  fearful 
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Aoache  wars.  The  scene  of  the  wagon- 
SSn  massacre  is  included  in  the  pro- 
nnsed  historic  site. 

^e  same  vear  the  Civil  War  began. 
.ogo    the    Confederates    took    Tuc- 

n  ro"miles  west  of  the  site  which  was 
M  become  Fort  Bowie. 

California  volunteers,  fighting  on  the 
Tinlon  side  retook  Tucson  and  advanced 
foward'  New  Mexico.  When  they  got  to 
inache  Pass,  they  were  met  by  400 
Anaches  under  Cochise  and  Mangas 
r^oradas  The  bloody  Battle  of  Apache 
pass  took  place.  The  Calif ornians  broke 
through  onlv  by  mounting  cannon  on 
waKons  The  scene  of  this  historic  bat- 
tle Ls  also  included  within  the  proposed 

The  Battle  of  Apache  Pass  led  to  es- 
tablishment of  Fort  Bowie,  first  in  one 
location,  then  at  another  slightly  to  the 
east  Fort  Bowie,  established  and 
manned  in  1862.  remained  in  the  van- 
guard of  the  fierce  fighting  with  the 
Apaches,  led  first  by  Cochise  and  later 
after  his  death  by  Geronimo  and 
Natchez.  Peace  finally  came  in  1886 
when  Geronimo  and  Natchez  surren- 
dered and  were  sent  to  Florida.  Port 
Bowie  was  abandoned  in  the  1890's  and 
sold  at  public  auction  in  1911. 

H.R.  946  would  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  Interior  to  establish  this  na- 
uonal  historic  site  within  a  1,000-acre 
limitation.  The  Department  presently 
proposes  inclusion  of  only  900  acres  but 
favors  retention  of  the  1,000-acre  limi- 
tation to  take  care  of  future  expansion 
and  or  boundary  changes.  Most  of  the 
history  is  excellently  documented — an- 
other strong  reason  for  establishment  of 
this  historic  site— but  some  remains  have 
not  yet  been  •  ppsitively  identified. 
Therefore,  a  certainmmount  of  boundary 
flexibility  is  desirable. 

Of  these  900  acres.  630  are  already 
public  lands  under  control  of  the  Bureau 
of  Land  Management.  The  other  270 
acres  which  include  the  actual  fort  sites, 
the  scene  of  the  Battle  of  Apache  Pass 
and  the  old  cemetery,  are  privately 
owned  by  two  parties.  Establishment  of 
Port  Bowie  as  a  historic  site  would  be 
contingent  upon  acquisition  of  these  270 
private  acres.  It  is  contemplated  that 
any  expansion  of  the  site  from  900  up- 
ward to  1.000  acres  would  be  done 
through  inclusion  of  public,  not  addi- 
tional private  lands. 

Cost  of  acquiring  the  270  private  acres 
is  estimated  at  $20,500.  based  on  a  price 
of  about  $75  per  acre.  The  roads,  facil- 
ities for  visitors  and  permanent  staff, 
and  stabilization  of  the  ruins  would  cost 
an  estimated  $515,000.  Only  very  limited 
restoration  work  is  envisioned.  The  idea 
Is  to  preserve  Fort  Bowie  as  it  is.  not  to 
rebuild  it. 

Fort  Bowie  is  at  an  altitude  of  4,700 
feet.  Winters  are  mild  and  summers 
moderate.  The  site  affords  a  sweeping 
view  to  the  San  Simon  Valley  to  the  east 
and  toward  rugged  desert  mountains  all 
around.  It  is  only  13  miles  from  State 
Highway  86.  soon  destined  to  be  part 
of  the  Nation's  Interstate  Highway  Sys- 
tem. With  its  climate,  accessibility  and 
almost   incredible    history.   Port   Bowie 


would  become  one  of  Arizona's  and  the 
Nation's  top  attractions. 

I  respectfully  urge  the  House  to  ap- 
prove H.R.  946  and  make  Fort  Bowie 
the  Nation's  17th  national  historic  site. 
Without  congressional  action,  we  and 
our  children  will  lose  forever  this  now 
quiet  scene  and  its  priceless  relics  of 
turbulent  days  so  famous  and  important 
in  our  country's  history. 

On  August  1  the  Senate  passed  a 
similar  bill,  S.  91,  by  Senator  Gold  water. 
I  would  have  suggested  that  the  House 
act  on  the  Senate  bill,  but  a  Senate 
amendment  limited  cost  of  acquiring 
private  land  to  $15,000.  I  am  advised 
that  this  amount  was  based  on  an  old 
report  and  is  agreed  by  the  Senate  spon- 
sors to  be  in  error.  The  correct  figure 
for  1964  values  should  be  $20,500.  I  trust 
that  the  Senate  will  accept  the  House 
bill.  As  Its  sponsor  it  is  my  clear  under- 
standing— and  I  believe  the  understand- 
ing of  the  House  committee — that  the  In- 
terior Department  should  and  will  spend 
no  more  than  $20,500  for  acquisition 
costs. 

The  purpose  of  the  Senate  amendment 
is  commendable  and  if  the  lateness  of 
the  session  and  the  parliamentary  situa- 
tion would  permit,  I  would  be  willing  to 
pass  the  Senate  bill  changing  the  figure 
in  the  Senate  amendment  to  $20,500. 


THE  JOHN  MUIR  NATIONAL 
HISTORIC  SITE.  CALIF. 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
to  suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the  bill — 
H.R.  439  to  provide  for  the  establish- 
ment of  the  John  Muir  National  Monu- 
ment. 

The  Clerk  read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  it  encLcted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  may  acquire  on 
behalf  of  the  United  States  the  land,  im- 
provements thereon,  and  interests  therein 
situated  in  the  county  of  Contra  Costa,  State 
of  California,  and  described  as  follows: 

Beginning  at  a  point  marked  by  a  post 
that  bears  south  24  degrees  30  minutes  east 
257.40  feet  from  the  northwest  corner  of  lot 
E  of  division  numbered  1  of  the  Rancho  El 
Pinole;  thence  north  70  degrees  00  minutes 
east  to  a  point  In  the  westerly  right-of-way 
line  of  Alhambra  Avenue; 

thence  southward  along  the  said  westerly 
right-of-way  line  of  Alhambra  Avenue  to  a 
point  on  the  right-of-way  line  of  the  free- 
way survey  delineated  in  the  California  State 
Division  of  Highways,  district  IV,  appraisal 
map  numbered  A-655.34,  dated  November  21. 
1962,  said  point  also  being  In  line  with  sta- 
tion (28  +  81')  on  the  "M"  line  of  said  free- 
way survey; 

thence  following  the  right-of-way  line  of 
said  survey  south  71  degrees  09  minutes  19 
seconds  west  2.0  feet  to  a  point; 

thence  along  the  said  right-of-way  line  of 
the  freeway  survey  the  following  two 
courses;  south  18  degrees  50  minutes  41  sec- 
onds east  59.54  feet  to  a  point,  on  a  curve  to 
the  right,  radius  1,958.0  feet,  delta  angle  2 
degrees  1  minute  6  seconds,  a  distance  of 
68.97  feet  to  a  point; 

thence  south  16  degrees  49  minutes  35  sec- 
onds east  about  112  feet  to  a  point; 

thence  south  31  degrees  55  minutes  10  sec- 
onds west  about  160  feet  to  a  point; 

thence  south  80  degrees  08  minutes  57  sec- 
onds west  741.66  feet  to  a  point; 


thence  north  77  degrees  12  minutes  60  sec- 
onds west  132.68  feet  to  a  point; 

thence  north  65  degrees  53  minutes  54  sec- 
onds west  78.75  feet  to  a  point  In  the  center 
line  of  the  Franklin  Canyon  Road; 

thence  northward  along  the  said  center 
line  of  the  Franklin  Canyon  Road  to  a  point 
(which  is  south  9  degrees  24  minutes  east 
along  the  center  line  of  Franklin  Canyon 
Road  281.43  feet  and  thence  south  1  degree 
50  minutes  west  304.98  feet  from  the  point 
common  to  the  center  line  of  the  said  Frank- 
lin Canyon  Road  and  a  north  line  of  that 
certain  44.87-acre  tract  of  land  described  In 
the  deed  from  Daniel  L.  Parsowlth  to  Pearl 
Parsowlth,  dated  November  18.  1931,  and 
recorded  November  18,  1931.  in  Volume  290 
of  official  records,  at  page  359); 

thence  north  88  degrees  28  minutes  15  sec- 
onds east  418.01  feet  (north  87  degrees  45 
minutes  30  seconds  east  421.70  feet-deed) ,  as 
surveyed  by  the  California  State  Division  of 
Highways,  district  IV,  appraisal  map  num- 
bered A-655.34.  dated  November  21,  1962,  to 
a  point  In  the  center  of  Franklin  Creek; 

thence  north  23  degrees  25  minutes  01  sec- 
onds east   121.15  feet   (north  23  degrees  30 
minutes  east  120.56  feet-deed)  as  surveyed  by  • 
said  California  State  Division  of  Highways 
along  Franklin  Creek   to   a  point; 

thence  north  17  degrees  30  minutes  east 
132  feet  continuing  along  Franklin  Creek  to 
a  point; 

thence  leaving  Franklin  Creek  north  70 
degrees  0  minutes  east  320.10  feet,  more  or 
less,  to  the  point  of  beginning;  containing 
approximately  9.2  acres. 

Sec.  2.  The  property  acquired  under  this 
Act  shall  be  designated  as  the  John  Mulr  Na- 
tional Historic  Site  and  shall  be  set  aside  as 
a  public  national  memorial  to  John  Muir  in 
recognition  of  his  efforts  as  a  conservation- 
ist and  a  crusader  for  national  parks  and 
reservations.  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
shall  administer,  protect,  and  develop  such 
national  historic  site  In  accordance  with  the 
provisions  of  the  Act  entitled  "An  Act  to  es- 
tablish a  National  Park  Service,  and  for 
other  purposes,"  approved  August  25,  1918 
(39  Stat.  535).  as  amended  and  supple- 
mented, and  the  Act  entitled  "An  Act  to 
provide  for  the  preservation  of  historic 
American  sites,  buildings,  objects,  and  antiq- 
uities of  national  significance,  and  for  other 
purposes."  approved  August  21,  1935  (49  Stat. 
666) ,  as  amended. 

Sec.  3.  There  Is  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  not  more  than  $300,000  for  land 
acquisition  and  restoration  of  the  buildings 
thereon. 

The  SPEAKER.    Is  a  second  demand- 
ed? 
Mr.  SAYLOR.    Mr.  Speaker.  I  demand 

a  second. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection, 
a  second  will  be  considered  as  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  3  minutes. 

Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  the  great  names 
in  the  American  conservation  movement 
during  the  latter  part  of  the  last  century 
and  the  beginning  of  this  one  is  that  of 
John  Muir.  His  name  ranks  in  many 
respects  with  the  names  of  Gifford  Pin- 
chot,  John  Burroughs,  Asa  Gray,  and 
perhaps  even  Theodore  Roosevelt  with 
whom  he  was  well  acquainted. 

The  bill  that  is  now  before  us.  HJl. 
439,  by  our  colleague  the  gentleman  from 
California  [Mr.  Baldwin]  proposes  that 
we  help  to  perpetuate  his  name  by  ac- 
quiring his  home  in  Contra  Costa  Coun- 
ty, Calif.,  and  setting  It  aside  as  a  na- 
tional historic  site. 
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John  liulr  was  bom  in  Scotland  in 
1838.  He  came  to  this  country  as  a  boy, 
grew  up  to  Wisconsin,  and  then  moved 
to  California.  To  the  scientific  world 
he  became  known  as  a  student  of  gla- 
ciers and  as  a  botanist.  To  the  public 
at  large  he  became  known  as  an  expo- 
nent of  the  Importance  of  saving  our  for- 
ests and  scenic  wonders.  He  was  Instru- 
mental In  helping  to  have  the  Yosemite 
Valley  set  aside  as  Yosemite  National 
Park.  In  procuring  the  creation  of  Se- 
quoia National  Park,  and  in  the  passage 
of  the  Forest  Reserve  Act  of  1891. 

The  site  to  be  acquired  under  H  R. 
439,  as  amended,  contains  a  little  over 
9  acres.  On  it  is  the  house  built  by 
John  Mulr's  father-in-law.  Dr.  John  T. 
Strentzel,  In  1882.  This  was  Muir's 
home  from  1890,  shortly  after  Dr. 
Strentzel's  death,  until  1914  when  John 
Mulr  himself  died.  In  addition  there  is 
what  is  known  as  the  Martinez  adobe 
house  which  was  built  during  the  gold 
rush  days.  Because  of  the  friendliness 
of  the  present  owners  of  the  property 
to  the  proposition  that  it  be  acquired 
for  a  national  historic  site,  the  land  and 
buildings  can  be  had  for,  it  is  believed, 
considerably  less  than  its  market  value 
A  comimlttee  amendment,  in  any  event, 
limits  the  amount  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated for  this  purpose  and  for  res- 
toration work  to  $300,000. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  recommend  that  HJl. 
439,  as  amended,  be  enacted. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Do  I  understand  that 
an  amendment  Is  pending  that  would 
increase  the  restoration  and  Improve- 
ments cost  from  $128,000  as  set  forth  in 
the  report  to  $300,000? 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  This  will  be  the  total 
cost,  restoration  and  acquisition. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Restoration  and  acqui- 
sition? 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  The  gentleman  Is 
correct. 

Mr.  GROSS.  May  I  ask  the  gentle- 
man who  Is  presently  operating  this 
property? 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  I  yield  to  my  friend 
from  California  [Mr.  B.m.dwin;.  for  an 
answer  to  that  question. 

Mr.  BALDWIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
present  property  is  now  privately  owned 
by  two  different  families  who  acquired 
it  at  a  time  when  it  was  going  to  be 
taken  by  a  subdivlder.  In  order  to  hold 
It  and  preserve  it  until  such  time  as  it 
could  be  had  as  a  national  historic  site 
The  SPEAKER.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Colorado  [Mr.  Aspin- 
AXL  ] ,  has  expired. 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
myself  5  minutes. 

Mr  Speaker.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  California  [Mr.  B.aldwin!  to  an- 
swer any  questions,  if  there  are  any. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BALDWIN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  would  like  to  know 
why  the  State  of  California,  being  as 
progressive  as  we  are  told  It  Is.  and  as 


wealthy  as  we  are  told  it  is,  cannot  take 
care  of  this  proposition.  Why  should  It 
be  saddled  on  the  backs  of  all  the  tax- 
payers? 

Mr.  BALDWIN.  Actually  the  contri- 
butions of  John  Muir  v^ere  piunanly  in 
the  national  field  He  first  proposed  the 
establishment  of  a  national  commission 
to  study  the  establishment  of  a  forest 
conservation  .system  nationally.  ThLs 
proposal  eventually  resulted  in  a  Com- 
mission which  hi  turn  recommended 
that  a  national  forest  system  be  estab- 
lished Al.so  he  was  one  of  those  who 
worked  actively  for  the  establishment  of 
a  national  park  system.  So  his  contri- 
butions were  primarily  on  the  national 
scene 

Mr  GROSS.  That  may  be.  but  is  not 
the  State  of  California  interested  in  mak- 
ing a  contribution  U)  the  national  .scene 
in  this  respect?  Is  not  tliis  something 
that  the  State  of  California  would  en- 
joy doing  rather  than  hanging  this  on 
all  of  the  taxpayers? 

Mr.  BALDWIN.  This  was  recom- 
mended by  the  National  Park  Service, 
the  Department  of  Interior,  and  ap- 
proved by  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget,  be- 
cause they  thought  it  was  appropriate. 
These  agencies  felt  that  John  Muir's  con- 
tribution toward  tiie  establishment  of  a 
national  forest  system  and  a  national 
park  system  should  be  recognized  na- 
tionally 

Mr.  GROSS.  There  does  not  seem  to 
be  very  much  trouble  in  getting  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget  to  approve  almast 
anything  the.se  days 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  constrained  to  be- 
lieve that  they  were  not  very  much  con- 
cerned with  the  d»'bt  and  deficit  of  this 
country  and  the  way  money  Ls  being  ex- 
pended 

I  would  think  a  lot  of  this  stuff  which 
we  have  had  here  today  could  well  have 
been  postponed  until  the  time  when  the 
Treasury  of  this  country  or  our  spending 
could  be  brought  into  balance  with  In- 
come, and  we  could  .see  .some  daylight. 

This  .sort  of  business  of  establishing  all 
of  the.se  historical  sites  at  this  time  I  do 
not  think  comes  at  the  proper  time  at 
all 

Mr  BATTIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr  BALDWIN  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Montana. 

Mr  BATTIN  Mr  SiH^aker,  I  would 
like  to  compliment  the  gentleman  from 
California  'Mr  B.\LnwiNl  for  his  Interest 
in  this  as  a  national  historical  site  which, 
of  course,  is  In  keeping  with  his  interest 
In  the  field  of  con.servalion  and  the  pres- 
ervation of  areas,  that  for  the  sake  of 
time  and  history  would  have  been  lost. 

Mr  Speaker,  althoueh  I  could  agree 
with  the  gentleman  from  Iowa  (Mr. 
Gross  I  that  .sometimes  there  Is  the 
profjcr  time.  I  think  now  is  the  time  to 
act  and  to  pre-serve  this  hi.storic  site 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  gentleman  from  Cal- 
ifornia I  Mr  Baldwin!  and  the  commit- 
tee are  to  be  commended  for  bringing 
the  bill  out  at  this  tlmo 

Mr  BALDWIN  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr  O'KONSKI  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 


Mr.  BALDWIN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle 
man  from  Wisconsin.  ^^' 

Mr  OKONSKI.  I  noUce  there  k 
$169,000  for  acquisition  of  property 

How  much  did  the  present  owner  of 
the  property  pay  for  the  same? 

Mr  BALDWIN.  The  Park  Servlc. 
recommended  acquiring  some  addition^ 
property  which  is  zoned  commercUlh 
Therefore,  this  additional  property  i^Si 
is  zoned  commercially  Is  in  addition  to 
the  property  that  was  acquired  by  neotik 
who  desired  to  hold  it  until  it  could  be 
designated  as  a  national  historical  site 

The  property  that  would  be  acquired 
from  those  who  wanted  to  hold  it  untU 
it  could  be  designated  as  a  national  his- 
torical site  Is  now  under  option  by  two 
local  groups,  the  Contra  Costa  County 
Historical  Society  and  the  John  Mulr 
Memorial  Association,  at  a  price  which 
is  at  least  one-third  under  the  current 
market  value  in  the  area,  and  I  am  very 
familiar  with  the  price  of  property  in 
that  area. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  motion  of  the  gentleman  from  Colo- 
rado [Mr.  AspiNALL]  that  the  House  sus- 
pend the  rules  and  pass  the  bill  H.R.  439, 
as  amended. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  two- 
thirds  having  voted  in  favor  thereof,  the 
rules  were  suspended,  and  the  bill  u 
amended  was  passed. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


ESTABLISHING  PORT  LARNED  AS  A 
NATIONAL  HISTORIC  SITE 

Mr.  ASPINALL  Mr.  Speaker.  I  more 
to  suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the  biH 
'H.R.  3071  '  to  provide  for  the  establish- 
ment of  Fort  Larned  as  a  national  his- 
toric site,  and  for  other  purposes,  u 
amended. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Hcnut 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  Statu  0/ 
AmeTica  tn  Congress  assernbled.  That,  In  or- 
der to  commemor.\:e  tlie  sl^jnlflcant  role 
pUiyed  by  Fort  L;irned  In  the  opening  of  the 
West,  tlie  Secret.iry  of  Interior  m  ly  acquire 
iin  behalf  of  the  United  States  by  plft.  pur- 
ch.i.se.  or  other  mean.s  not  more  than  seven 
hundred  and  fifty  acres  of  land,  or  Intererti 
In  land,  which  comprise  the  ."ilte  and  remain- 
InkC  hi.storic  structures  of  FVjrt  Larned,  lo- 
cated In  Pawnee  County.  Kan.sas.  »jr  wlilch 
he  deems  nece.'sary  tu  accomplish  the  pur- 
jx>ses  of  this  Act.  Including  nearby  remalw 
of  the  Santa  Pe  Trail  The  land  acquired 
by  the  Secretary  shall  be  known  ivs  the  Port 
I.arned  National  Hi.storic  Site,  and  shall  be 
.idmlnlstered  In  accordance  with  the  provi- 
sions of  the  Act  entitled  "An  Act  to  establlah 
a  National  Park  Service,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses", approved  August  25,  1916  (39  Stat. 
535;  16  US.C.  I  et  seq  ) ,  as  amended  and 
supplemented'  Provided.  That  establishment 
of  such  national  hlstcjrlc  site  shall  not  be- 
come effective  until  the  historic  remains  of 
old  Fort  Larned  and  adjoining  historically 
significant   lands  have   been   acqinred 

Sec.  2  Notice  of  the  boundaries  of  the  alt* 
shall  be  published  In  the  Federal  Register. 

.Sec  3  There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  such  sums,  but  not  more  tli*n 
$1.273  000  for  acquisition  and  development 
oo8t«.  as  are  necessary  t<3  carry  out  the  pur- 
poses of  this  Act. 


l^e  SPEAKER.     Is    a    second    de- 

"^.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Spe&ker.  I  de- 
-,-nd  a  second. 

T^e  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  a 
-cond  will  be  considered  as  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

jir.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
inyseif  4  minutes. 

Mr  Speaker,  the  last  of  the  seven  na- 
tional park  svstem  bills  on  the  calendar 
ihis  afternoon  is  H.R.  3071  by  the  gentle- 
nan  from  Kansas  [Mr,  Dole].  Mr. 
DOLE'S  bill  IS  to  provide  for  the  establish- 
ment of  Fort  Larned  as  a  national  his- 

"'S  discussing  this  bill,  we  must  first 
think  of  the  importance  of  Port  Lamed 
by  Itself.  It  is  located  in  Pawnee  Coun- 
ty Kans..  and  was  created  in  1859  as 
nrotection  against  the  marauding  In- 
^  of  the  Central  Great  Plains.  It 
served  this  purpose  for  20  years.  It 
served  also  as  an  important  Indian  trad- 
ing post  and  as  agency  headquarters  for 
the  Indian  Oflice. 

Next,  we  have  to  think  of  Fort  Larned 
as,  in  the  words  of  the  Interior  Depart- 
ments  report,. "the  northern  anchor  of 
a  series  of  forts  that  defended  the  south- 
western frontier  during  the  1860's  and 
1870s. "  Its  preservation  will  thus  be- 
come of  significance  in  keeping  alive  for 
us  something  of  the  spirit  of  this  part  of 
the  country  at  that  time. 

Third,  we  must  not  overlook  Fort 
Lamed's  association  with  the  Santa  Fe 
trail.  It  was  related  to  the  eastern  por- 
tion of  the  trail  in  the  same  way  that 
Bents  Old  Fort  in  Colorado  was  related 
to  the  mountain  portion  and  Fort  Union 
In  Mexico  to  the  southwestern  portion. 
Benfs  Old  Fort  and  Fort  Union  have 
been  made  imits  in  the  national  park 
system.  Fort  Larned  will  thus  find  It- 
self in  good  company. 

Finally,  it  is  well  to  remember  that 
some  of  the  great  names  of  our  military 
history  in  the  19th  century  are  associat- 
ed with  Fort  Lamed— Philip  K.  Sheri- 
dan. George  Custer.  Winfleld  Hancock, 
and  others.  Preservation  of  the  fort  will 
serve  to  remind  us  of  men  like  these 
from  time  to  time. 

Fortunately  for  all  of  us,  a  good  many 
of  Fort  Larned 's  buildings  are  still  stand- 
ing and  are  in  a  reasonable  state  of  re- 
pair. These  include  the  officers'  quar- 
ters, the  enlisted  men's  barracks,  the 
bakery,  the  commissary',  the  quartermas- 
ter's building,  and  the  blacksmith  shop, 
all  of  these  being  arranged  around  the 
quadrangle  that  served  as  the  fort's  pa- 
rade ground. 

H.R.  3071,  as  amended  by  the  com- 
mittee, proposes  the  acquisition  of  not 
more  than  750  acres  of  land  which  will 
Include  not  only  the  fort  proper  but 
enough  space  to  give  it  its  proper  setting 
and,  m  addition,  a  60-acre  tract  In  which 
there  are  still  visible  remnants  of  the 
Santa  Fe  trail.  The  acquisition  costs  of 
the  land  are  estimated  at  about  $450,000 
and  the  cost  of  restoring  and  developing 
the  site  at  $820,000.  The  bill  limits  the 
amount  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
for  thc.'^e  purposes  to  $1,273,000. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  recommend  passage  of 
HR.  3071. 
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Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa. 

Mr,  GROSS.  Is  this  an  acquisition  of 
750  acres  plus  60  acres,  or  is  it  an  acqui- 
sition of  750  acres? 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  It  Is  my  imderstand- 
ing  that  the  750  Includes  the  60  acres. 

Mr.  GROSS.  That  is  at  a  cost  of  $454.- 
000.  nearly  a  half-million  dollars? 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  That  is  correct.  If 
the  gentleman  wishes  I  will  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Kansas  IMr.  Dole!,  to 
explain  the  values  of  the  land  in  that 
area.   The  committee  was  satisfied. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  desire  to  ask  another 
question  or  two.  Is  the  State  of  Kansas 
unable  to  take  care  of  a  historic  site 
that  is  peculiarly  Kansas?  I  do  not  un- 
derstand why  we  have  to  undertake  all  of 
this  on  the  part  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  I  understand  what  Is 
bothering  the  gentleman,  but  in  my  opin- 
ion this  is  just  as  much  a  part  of  the 
Nation  as  any  of  the  forts  that  we  have 
in  our  present  system.  It  is  important 
to  the  westem  part  of  the  country,  like 
Yorktown  is  to  the  eastern  area.  This 
is  of  national  significance  and  should  be 
treated  that  way. 

Mr.  GROSS.  This  will  cost  $75,000 
annually  and  for  all  time,  to  maintain, 
police,  and  so  forth. 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Yes;  and  if  the  gen- 
tleman from  Colorado  had  his  way  there 
would  be  fees  charged  to  take  care  of  the 
expenses  of  administration. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  extend  my  remarks  at 
this  point  in  the  Recx)rd. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Kansas? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  take  this 
time  to  urge  passage  of  H.R.  3071  which 
would  establish  Fort  Larned.  in  Pawnee 
County,  Kans.,  as  a  national  historic 
site.  As  has  been  pointed  out  by  the 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs,  my  bill  would  au- 
thorize the  acquisition  of  approximately 
750  acres  of  land,  the  buildings  and  im- 
provements presently  in  existence  at  Fort 
Lamed,  and  also  an  area  of  about  60 
acres  near  Fort  Larned  on  which  rem- 
nants of  the  Santa  Fe  Trail  are  pre- 
served. A  committee  amendment  would 
limit  the  amount  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated for  land  acquisition  and  develop- 
ment to  $1,273,000.  Fort  Larned  was  an 
important  Federal  military  installation 
from  1859  imtil  1878.  If  we  can  spend 
billions  of  dollars  In  expanding  new 
frontiers,  there  is  every  justification  for 
an  expenditm-e  of  $1  million  plus  to 
preserve  the  old  frontier. 

Let  me  state  there  has  long  been  wide- 
spread local  and  State  interest  in  this 
legislation,  which  led  to  the  introduction 
of  a  bill  In  Congress  in  1955  by  Senator 
Frank  Carlson  requesting  an  investiga- 
tion and  report  on  making  Fort  Larned  a 
national  monument. 

Fort  Lamed  1ms  been  described  as  "the 
most  significant  military  post  on  the 
eastern  portion  of  the  Santa  Fe  Trail." 


It  was  established  in  1859  and  abandoned 
as  a  military  post  in  1878.  Nine  of  its 
stone  buildings,  erected  beginning  in 
1864.  are  still  in  existence  and  are  In  a 
good  state  of  repair.  These  buUdings 
include  ofiBcers'  quarters,  barracks,  the 
quartermaster  office  and  storehouse, 
workshops,  and  the  bakery. 

For  more  than  10  years  after  its  estab- 
lishment. Fort  Larned  played  an  impor- 
tant role  in  the  various  skirmishes  and 
wars  with  the  Indians  that  accompanied 
the  opening  of  the  West.  It  was,  among 
other  things,  headquarters  for  expedi- 
tions led  by  Gen.  Winfleld  S.  Hancock 
in  1867  and  by  Gen.  Philip  K.  Sheridan 
and  Lt.  Col.  Greorge  A.  Custer  in  1868- 
69.  In  addition.  Fort  Larned  served  as 
agency  headquarters  for  the  Indian 
Bureau  in  Its  dealings  with  the  Kiowas, 
Comanches.  Cheyennes,  Arapahoes,  and 
Kiowa  Apaches;  was  an  Important 
Indian  trading  post;  and  was  used  to 
protect  the  workers  who  constructed  the 
Santa  Fe  Railroad. 

Fort  Larned  has  been  recommended 
by  the  Advisory  Board  on  National  Parks, 
Historic  Sites.  Buildings,  and  Monu- 
ments as  having  exceptional  value  in 
illustrating  the  history  of  the  United 
States.  It  is,  in  this  respect,  in  the  same 
class  as  Bent's  Old  Fort,  Colo.,  and  Fort 
Union,  N.  Mex..  which  also  played  promi- 
nent roles  in  the  history  of  the  Santa 
Fe  Trail.  Both  of  these  are  adminis- 
tered as  units  of  the  national  park 
system. 

In  conclusion,  I  commend  the  com- 
mittee for  its  favorable  action  and  rec- 
ommend to  the  House  that  HJFl.  3071 
be  enacted  as  amended. 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  5  minutes. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  take  this  time  to  com- 
mend the  chfidrman  of  the  House  Sub- 
committee on  National  Parks  and  Monu- 
ments, the  gentleman  from  New  Mexico 
[Mr.  Morris].  Many  of  the  bills  that 
have  been  introduced  from  time  to  time 
have  not  met  the  standards  that  the 
National  Park  Service  has  established  as 
necessary  to  become  a  part  of  our  na- 
tional park  system. 

The  gentleman  from  New  Mexico  is  a 
very  dedicated  and  a  very  conscientious 
Member  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
and  as  chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
National  Parks  and  Monuments.  The 
committee  has  made  trips  to  the  areas 
that  are  proposed  to  be  included  in  these 
bills  that  have  been  presented.  I  feel 
that  the  Members  of  the  House  are  in- 
deed fortunate  in  having  as  chairman  of 
the  Subcommittee  on  National  Parks  and 
Monvunents  the  gentleman  from  New 
Mexico  [Mr. Morris]. 

We  are  indeed  fortunate  also  in  having 
as  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs  the  gentleman 
from  Colorado  [Mr.  Aspinall]. 

The  Committee  on  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs  of  the  House  has  quite  broad 
jurisdiction.  It  covers  many  facets,  not 
only  the  national  parks  and  monuments. 
It  has  jurisdiction  over  the  Nation's  for- 
ests created  out  of  the  public  domain, 
the  public  lands,  the  Bureau  of  Indian 
Affairs,  and  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation, 
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as  well  as  Jurisdiction  over  all  our  off- 
shore possessions  and  territories.  This 
requires  a  great  deal  of  ability  on  behalf 
of  the  chairman,  and  the  members  who 
work  on  those  committees 

I  take  this  oppwrtunity  to  commend  the 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs,  the  gentleman  from 
Colorado  [Mr  AspinallI,  for  having 
brought  these  bills  to  the  floor  today. 

I  also  take  this  opportunity  to  com- 
mend the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives in  ananKin^  the  su.spenslons 
that  have  been  arranged  for  our  com- 
mittee today. 

I  call  particular  attention  to  the  fact 
the  Speaker  has  not  been  partisan  in  his 
approach  to  these  bills  He  has  followed 
the  chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
National  Parks  and  Monuments,  and  also 
the  chairman  of  the  full  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs,  and  has  ar- 
ranged bills  of  Members  on  both  sides  of 
the  aisle  and  has  been  considerate  of  the 
Members  here  today  This  is  another 
example  of  the  eminent  fairness  and  im- 
partiality of  our  Speaker,  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts,  the  Honorable  John 

W.  MCCORMACK. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  thought  there  was 
quite  a  campaign  going  on  to  get  the 
Federal  Government  out  of  the  owner- 
ship of  land,  but  today  hundreds  of 
acres  are  being  added  to  the  Federal  do- 
main. We  are  not  getting  rid  of  land, 
we  are  acquiring  more  in  one  way  or  an- 
other. How  does  the  gentleman  account 
for  this? 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  It  is  very  simple.  The 
question  is  whether  or  not  we  think 
enough  of  our  national  heritage  to  main- 
tain portions  of  it  for  pcsteritv  That  is 
one  of  the  problems  that  the  Hou.'^e 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs has  to  face  This  country  did  not 
grow  all  at  once.  It  grew  gradually. 
Those  people  who  made  great  sacrifices 
in  the  past  to  see  to  it  that  we  have  this 
great  country  of  ours  today  are  entitled 
to  be  remembered  by  those  who  come 
after  us.  The  bills  we  have  considered 
today,  while  they  might  acquire  a  little 
land,  are  acquiring  it  so  that  those  of 
present  and  future  generations  will  be 
able  to  understand  and  appreciate  the 
hardships  and  problem.s  of  the  pioneers 
that  made  this  country  the  great  country 
that  It  is. 

As  far  as  the  great  public  domain  Is 
concerned,  we  are  making  arrangements 
to  get  rid  of  some  of  the  property  we 
own.  If  the  body  on  the  other  side  of  the 
Capitol  will  see  to  it  that  the  Comml.ssion 
which  this  body  asked  be  established  to 
study  public  land  laws  is  effected.  I  am 
sure  we  will  come  forward  with  positive 
information  which  will  enable  us  to  get 
rid  of  large  blocks  of  public  land 

Mr.  GROSS.  Does  the  gentleman  sup- 
pose we  could  set  aside  a  park  to  put  up 
a  monument  to  the  person  if  there  ever 
is  one,  who  la  responsible  for  balancing 
the  budget  in  this  country  and  reestab- 
lishing the  sound  and  responsible  fiscal 


pohcy  our  forefathers  thought  we  ought 
to  have? 

Mr  SAYIX3R  It  seems  to  me  we  have 
.such  a  monument  It  set^ms  to  me  we 
have  a  monument  in  the  cty  of  Wa.shing- 
ton  to  a  President  who  some  years  ago 
balanced  the  budget  but  Congres.s  would 
not  go  along  with  hi.s  recommendation 
in  turning  back  to  the  people  some  of 
the  money  that  iiad  been  accumulated  in 
the  Federal  Treasury 

The  SPEAKER  The  que.stion  Is,  Will 
the  Hou.se  suspend  the  rules  and  pa.ss  the 
bill  H  R  .1071.  a.s  amended-J 

The  question  v  a.s  taken,  and  i  two- 
thirds  having  voted  in  favor  thereof" 
the  rules  were  suspended  and  the  bill  was 
passed 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


GENERAL  LEAVE  TO  EXTEND 

Mr  ASPINALL  Mr  Sfx^aker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
desiring  to  do  so  mav  have  3  legislative 
days  to  ext^'nd  their  remarks  at  appro- 
priate places  on  the  .several  pieces  of 
legislation  just  considered 

The  SPE.^KER  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Colorado'' 

There  was  no  obiection 


S  A  VERY- POT  HOOK.  BOSTWICK 
PARK.  .\ND  HiUITLAND  MESA 
RECLAMATION  PROJECTS 

Mr  ASPINALL  Mr  Speaker,  I  move 
t«  suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the  bill 
'H  R  3672'  to  provide  for  the  construc- 
tion, operation,  and  maintenance  of  the 
S.ivery-Pot  Hook.  Bonwick  Park,  and 
Fruitland  Mesa  participating  reclama- 
tion projects  under  the  Colorado  River 
St<^irage  Project  .\ct.  as  amended. 

Tlie  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  llnu^e 
o/  Repre^ientatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congrfs^  as<<embled.  That,  in  order 
to  provide  for  the  construction,  operation 
;\nd  mtilntenanre  of  the  Savery-Pot  Hook 
Federal  recl.unatlnn  project,  Colorado-Wyo- 
ming the  Bostwlck  Park  Federal  rerlamutlon 
project.  Colorado,  and  the  Fruitland  Me.ia 
Federal  reclamation  project  Colorado,  as 
participating  projects  under  the  Colorado 
River  Storage  Project  Act  (70  Stat  105:  43 
use  620).  section  1  of  said  Act  Is  amended 
by  in-serring  the  word.s  "Savery-Pot  Hook, 
Bostwlrk  Park  Fruitland  Mesa,"  between  the 
words  "Seed-kadee"  and  "Silt";  section  2  of 
s.ild  Act  l8  amended  by  deleting  the  word.s 
■  Siivery-Pot  Hx'k,",  "Bostwlck  Park,",  and 
'Fruitland  Mesa."  The  amount  which  sec- 
tion 12  of  said  Act  authorizes  to  be  apfjro- 
prlated  Is  hereby  Increased  by  the  .sum  of 
947  000,000  plus  or  minus  such  amounts,  if 
any,  as  m<iy  be  re<]u!red  t>y  ri^n-ion  of  cham^es 
In  construction  costs  as  Indicated  by  enpt- 
neering  cost  Indexes  applicable  t.i  the  type 
of  construction  Involved  This  additional 
sum  shall  be  available  solely  for  the  con.struc- 
tlon   of  the   projects   herein    authorized 

Sec  2  The  Savery-Pot  Hook  Federal  rec 
lamatlon  pro'ect  shall  be  constructed  and 
operated  substantially  In  accordance  wl'.h  the 
engineering  plans  set  out  In  the  report  of 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  transmitted  to 
the  Congrefifl  on  Jvine  25  1962,  and  prin'ed 
■us  House  Document  461  Elghtv-seventh  Con- 
gress The  Bostwlck  Park  Federal  reclama- 
tion   project    shall    be    constructed    and    cp- 


erated  substantially  In  accordance  with  »> 
engineering   pi. ins    set   out   In   the  report 
the   -Secretary   of   the   Interior  8ubmitt«  t 
the   Congre.s.s  on  July  20.   1962,  and  print- 
;us     House     Document     487,     Elghty-seventS 
Congress     The  Fruitland  Mesa  Federal  redZ 
mation  project  shall  be  constructed  and*" 
erated  substantially   In  accordance  with  th" 
engineering   plans  set   out   In   the   report  nJ 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  tran.smitttd  ^ 
Congress  on    April    19,   1963,   and   prlnt«i  u 
House    Doc-ument     107,    Eighty-eighth   Ck)B 
gress     Acreage  equivalents  expressed  in  tho» 
reporus  mav  be  modified  at  the  discretion^ 
the  SecretJiry  of  the  Interior 

Sec  3  The  the  purpose  of  assisting  in  the 
permanent  .settlement  of  farm  famlliPd  pro. 
tectlng  project  land,  facilitating  project  df 
velopment.  and  other  beneficial  purposes  ih 
provisions  of  the  Act  of  August  28  1958  T 
Stat  963)  .  relating  to  the  Secdskadee  proi^ 
In  Wyoming  are  hereby  made  equally  »p. 
pllcable  to  the  S.ivery-Pot  Hook.  Bostwldt 
Park  and  Fruitland  Mesa  projects  and  H' 
references  therein  to  "Wyomlne",  the  Statt 
of  Wyoming",  "the  laws  of  the  State  tf 
Wyoming",  or  "said  Suite"  shall  also  refer 
U)  the  state  of  Colorado  Ki  the  extent  th»t 
lands  of  the  said  projects  are  situated  therein 
except  that  on  the  said  projects  the  Umiu. 
tlon  on  land.s  held  In  single  ownership  which 
may  bo  eligible  to  receive  project  water  from 
through  r.r  by  means  of  project  works  shAli 
be  one  hundred  and  sixty  acrefi  of  class  i 
land  as  defined  for  the  Bostwlck  Park  project 
or  the  equivalent  thereof  in  other  land  claas« 
as  determined  by  the  SecreUiry  of  the 
Interior 

Sec  4  la)  Costs  of  the  Bogtwlck  Part 
FYultland  Me.sa,  and  Savery-Pot  }hx^k  pro]- 
ect-s.  Incurred  pursuant  to  section  8  of  the 
Act  of  April  11  1956  (70  Stat  105i,  Includ- 
ing an  appropriate  share  of  the  aggregate  of 
Joint  costs  allocated  to  recreation  and  fish 
and  wildlife  enhancement  shall  be  nonreim- 
bursable Provided.  That  in  the  case  of  the 
Bii.stwlck  Park  project  Joint  cost,s  allocated 
to  recreation  and  fl.ih  and  wildlife  enhance- 
ment shall  be  In  the  aggregate  be  nonreim- 
bursable only  t<.i  the  extent  they  do  not 
exceed  25  per  centimi  of  the  cost  of  Joint 
use  land  .ind  facilities  of  that  project  (Joint 
use  land  and  facilities  being  defned  as  land 
or  facilities  servln"  two  or  more  project  pur- 
poses one  of  which  is  recreation  or  fish  and 
wildlife  enhancement)  and  Prcn-ided  tur- 
ther  That  provision  shall  be  made  for  the 
reimbursement,  for  the  contribution  by  non- 
Federal  Interests,  or  for  the  reallocation  of 
Joint  costs  of  said  project  allocated  to  recrea- 
tlrm  and  fish  and  wildlife  enhancement  In 
excess  of  the  foregoing  limit  under  one  or 
a  combination  of  the  following  method*  u 
may  be  determined  appropriate  by  the  Sec- 
retary: (1)  provision  by  non-Federal  Inter- 
ests of  lands  or  Interests  therein,  or  facllltlai 
required  for  the  j>roJect;  (2)  payment,  or 
repayment  with  Interest  at  a  rate  deter- 
mined In  accordance  with  section  5iti  of 
the  Act  of  April  11,  1956.  as  amended,  pur- 
suant to  agreement  with  one  or  more  noc- 
Federal  public  bodies:  i3)  reallocation  to 
other  project  functions  In  the  same  propor- 
tion as  Joint  costs  are  allocated  among  such 
functions. 

(b)  In  connection  with  the  Bostwlck  Park 
and  Fruitland  Me.sa  projects  the  .Secretary  cf 
the  Interior  shall  transfer  lands  acquired  for 
the  projects  within  exterior  national  foreel 
bormdarles  for  administration  as  national 
forest,  and  Jurisdiction  of  national  foreeti 
lands  within  the  projects  shall  remain  with 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  for  recreaUon 
and  other  national  forest  system  purpo««»: 
Prmided.  That  the  lands  and  waters  within 
the  flow  lines  of  any  reservoir  or  otherwlie 
needed  or  used  for  the  operation  of  the 
projects  for  other  purposes  shall  continue  to 
be  administered  bv  the  Secretarv  of  the  In- 


1961* 

,^  to  the  extent  he  determlnea  to  be  nec- 
^  for  such  operation. 

.  Posts  of  means  and  measurea  to  pre- 

iVici  o  and  damage  to  fish  and  wildlife 
"  Vr^s  Shall  be  considered  as  project  costs 
'^^^lUTcated  as  may  be  appropriate  among 
Sier  project  functions 

The   SPEAKER.      Is    a    second    de- 

"^Mr.  SA^TvOR.    Mr.  Speaker.  I  demand 

t.  second 

The  SPEAKER.    Without  objection,  a 
second  will  be  considered  as  ordered. 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr  ASPINALL.    Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
myself  7  minutes. 

Mr  Speaker.  HR.  3672  provides  au- 
thorlv  for  construction  of  the  Savery- 
Pnt  Hook,  Bostwlck  Park,  and  Fruitland 
Mesa  projects  as  participating  units  in 
the  comprehensive  development  of  the 
water  resources  of  the  Upper  Colorado 
R.ver  Basin.  The  comprehensive  pro- 
r-'am  for  developing  the  water  resources 
for  the  Upper  Colorado  River  Basin  was 
authorized  in  1956.  The  storage  units 
are  complete  or  arc  nearing  completion. 
The  Flaming  Gorge  unit  is  presently  pro- 
ducing power  and  power  operations  wUl 
start  at  Glen  Canyon  in  August  or  Sep- 
tember Revenues  will  accrue  to  the 
basin  fund  as  anticipated  and  the  repay- 
ment of  irrigation  units  as  required  by 
the  Storage  Project  Act  is  assured. 

The  three  participating  projects  In 
HJl.  3672  were  envisioned  in  1956  as  a 
part  of  the  comprehensive  plan.  They 
were  named  In  the  Colorado  River 
Stonige  Projtx;t  Act  and  a  provision  in 
that  act  required  that  the  development 
of  a  detailed  plan  for  each  of  them  be 
given  priority.  In  other  words.  Mr. 
Speaker.  HR.  3672  is  not  for  the  purpose 
of  authorizing  new  projects  that  have  no 
relation  to  a  previously  authorized  pro- 
pram,  but  it  is  for  the  purpose  of  in- 
cluding three  additional  participating 
units  which  were  envisioned  in  1956 
as  a  part  of  the  overall  program  and  for 
which  provisions  are  included  in  the 
1956  act  covering  such  important  aspects 
of  these  projects  as  water  supply  and  re- 
pajinent . 

Each  of  these  three  projects  conform 
to  the  conservative  approach  with  re- 
spect to  feasibility  and  repayment  which 
is  embodied  in  the  1956  basic  act.  The 
reimbursable  costs  of  all  three  will  be 
repaid  within  a  50-year  period,  exclusive 
of  any  authorized  development  period. 
All  three  projects  are  economically  justi- 
fied with  benefits  exceeding  the  costs  in 
ratio  of  better  than  2  to  1  for  each  proj- 
ect 

These  three  relatively  small  projects 
are  primarily  for  Irrigation  with  some 
additional  benefits  to  fish  and  wildlife 
and  to  recreation.  The  three  projects 
combined  will  provide  water  service  to 
about  64.300  acres  of  which  about  24,600 
acres  will  receive  a  supplemental  water 
supply  and  the  remaining  39.700  acres 
will  receive  a  full  water  supply.  The 
combined  cost  of  the  three  projects  have 
been  estimated  at  about  $47  million,  of 
which  around  93  percent  would  be  re- 
imbursable. 
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The  Savery-Pot  Hook  project  is  lo- 
cated in  the  drainage  basin  of  the  Little 
Snake  River  along  the  Colorado-Wyo- 
ming State  line.  It  involves  storage  reg- 
ulation through  the  construction  of  two 
new  reservoirs  for  irrigation  water  serv- 
ice to  35.265  acres  of  land  in  Colorado 
and  Wyoming.  The  construction  cost  of 
the  Savery-Pot  Hook  project  is  estunated 
at  $15,526,600  of  which  only  $224,600  is 
allocated    to   recreation    and   fish    and 

The  Bostwlck  Park  project  is  located 
in  the  Gunnison  River  Basin  in  west- 
central  Colorado  near  the  city  of  Mon- 
trose. The  project  plan  involves  the 
construction  of  a  reservoir,  laterals  and 
drains  for  the  distribution  of  irngaUon 
water  to  about  5,608  acres  of  land.  The 
construction  cost  of  the  Bostwick  Park 
project  is  estimated  at  $4,010,000,  Be- 
cause Cimarron  Creek,  on  which  the  dam 
is  constructed,  is  one  of  the  best  fishing 
streams  in  the  area  and  because  storage 
in  the  reservoirs  is  included  specifically 
for  maintaining  stream  flows.  $714,000  of 
the  cost  of  the  Bostwick  Park  project  is 
allocated  to  fish  and  wildlife  enhance- 
ment and  recreation. 

The  Fruitland  Mesa  project  is  also  lo- 
cated in  the  Gunnison  River  Basin  in 
west-central  Colorado  near  the  town  of 
Crawford.  The  project  plan  involves 
construction  of  a  dam  and  reservoir  and 
water  conveyance  and  distribution  works 
to  furnish  irrigation  water  to  about 
23  450  acres.  Construction  cost  of  the 
Fniitland  Mesa  project  is  estimated  at 
$27  288.000.  Of  this  amount.  $983,000  is 
allocated  to  recreation  and  fish  and  wild- 
life enhancement. 

The  water  consumptively  used  by  these 
projects  will  be  charged  against  the  allot- 
ments of  water  to  the  States  of  Colorado 
and  Wyoming  in  accordance  with  the 
provisions  of  the  Upper  Colorado  River 
Basin  Compact. 

Because  of  the  short  growing  season 
and  the  high  elevation  of  the  Project 
areas  the  committee  determined  that 
some 'adjustment  was  needed  in  the  land 
limitation  provisions  of  reclamation  law 
in  order  to  permit  ownerships  of  sufficient 
size  to  support  a  farm  family.  Therefore 
language  has  been  Placed  in  the  bill 
which  states  the  ownership  limitation  in 
terms  of  "the  equivalent  of  160  acres  of 
class  I  land."  thus  giving  the  Secretary 
some  flexibility  in  detennining  how  much 
land  is  required  to  support  a  farm  family. 
I  want  to  make  it  clear  that  the  fanuly 
size  farm  principle  of  reclamation  law 
is  retained  in  this  legislation. 

This  legislation  includes  language  con- 
forming it  to  the  cost  allocation,  reim- 
bursement, and  cost-sharing  policies 
which  were  adopted  by  the  committee 
after  extended  hearings,  and  which  are 
embodied  in  H.R.  9032.  a  bill  previously 
reported  by  the  committee.  Under  these 
policies,  outdoor  recreation  and  fish  and 
wildlife  are  recognized  as  important 
project  purposes,  but  a  limitation  is 
placed  upon  the  amounts  which  can  be 
allocated  to  them  on  a  nonreimbursable 
basis.  The  application  of  the  limitation 
on  nonreimbursability  requires  the  re- 
payment of   $207,000   of   the   Bostwick 


Park  project  cost  allocated  to  recreation 
and  fish  and  wildlife  enhancement. 

Mr.  Speaker,  although  these  projects 
are  relatively  small,  they  will  contribute 
greatly  to  the  economies  of  the  three 
local    areas.      The    project    areas    are 
sparsely  populated  and  the  land  is  de- 
voted mainly  to  the  production  of  feed 
for  cattle  and  sheep.    Irrigation  is  estab- 
hshed  in  portions  of  the  three  areas,  but 
due  to  lack  of  storage,  water  supplies 
are  inadequate  and  severe  water  short- 
ages are  experienced  almost  every  year. 
These  projects  would  provide  the  stor- 
age regulation  that  is  necessary  to  allow 
more  crop  diversification.     They  would 
create  a  more  stable  and  balanced  agri- 
cultural and  livestock  economy  and  en- 
courage   the    establishment   of    related 
industries. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  members  of  my  com- 
mittee who  visited  these  three  project 
areas  last  year  and  held  hearings  on  the 
project  proposals,  are  well  aware  of  the 
need  for  their  construction  and  what 
they  will  mean  to  the  local  areas.  In 
addition  to  the  field  hearings,  hearings 
were  held  here  in  Washington  in  March. 
All  the  testimony  received  by  the  com- 
mittee was  in  full  support  of  this  legis- 
lation. I  know  of  no  opposition  to  the 
authorization  of  any  of  the  projects. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  indicated  in  the  com- 
mittee report,  the  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs  Committee  concluded  that  each 
of  these  three  participating  projects  are 
physically  and  economically  feasible  and 
that  the  reimbursable  costs  can  be  re- 
paid in  accordance  with  the  conservative 
provisions  of  the  Colorado  River  Storage 
Project  Act  of  1956.  The  committee  con- 
cluded also  that  the  projects  were  needed 
to  maintain  and  strengthen  the  local 
economies  and  to  encourage  new  in- 
dustries. ,     . 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  meritorious  legis- 
lation and  I  urge  its  approval. 

Mr.  BURTON  of  Utah.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  yield  5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Minnesota  [Mr.  Langen] . 

Mr  LANGEN.  Mr.  Speaker  and 
Members  of  the  House.  I  rise  to  point 
out  some  of  the  great  discrepancies 
which  exist  in  regard  to  this  legislation. 
I  do  so  for  two  specific  reasons. 

First.  I  believe  the  Record  ought  to 
be  specifically  clear  as  to  exactly  what 
is  involved  in  this  particular  bill. 

Second.  I  believe  the  Members  of  the 
House  ought  to  know  the  extent  to  which 
this  legislation  is  in  direct  conflict  with 
three  other  matters  which  possibly  will 
be  considered  by  the  House  in  the  un- 
mediate  future. 

The  chairman  of  the  committee  has 
properly  identified  what  the  legislation 
will  do.  Let  me  briefly  review  a  couple 
of  items. 

First.  The  legislation  calls  for  irriga- 
tion of  and  placing  into  increased  pro- 
duction some  39,700  acres  of  land.  This 
will  be  done  at  a  cost  of  about  $675  per 
Rcrc. 

Second.  What  products  are  to  be  pro- 
duced on  this  land?  Let  me  identify 
them  for  you.  both  out  of  the  committee 
report  and  out  of  the  hearings  which 
have  been  printed  relative  thereto. 
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In  the  committee  report  you  will  note 
this  lanstiage: 
The  project   area«   are  sparselv 


amount  to  somewhere  m  the  neighbor-     ments.  then,  yes,  these  projects  will  «1a 
hood  of  $23  per  acre  per  year     Yes,  you     If  we  want  to  saddle  them  with  ♦..rJ'^ 


saddle  them  with  furth^ 
popuiatr-d     could  save  money  by  paying  these  peo-     unbalanced  budgets  and  with  a  fmh 
and  the  lands  are  devoted  mainly  to  the  pro-     pie  $20  an  acre  and  nit  borrowing  this     lack  of  opportunity  in  the  field  of^*^ 
ductlon  of  feed  for  cattle  and  sheep  money  on   which   the  taxpayers  of  this     culture,  then  this  is  the  best  way  i^' 

I  caU  your  attention  to  what  Mr  Dom-     country  are  gouig  to  pay  for  the  interest     world  to  do  it     For  those  reasons  I  thSl 
Iny  has  said  about  the  project.    He  said.     *"°,f.^^^  ^""^^'l  involved  it  ought  to  be  clear  to  this  House  thTeT 

vvhen  we  l(X)k  at  this  i.s  it  any  wonder     tent  to  which  we  are  contradicting  o 

selves  and  the  ext<^'nt  to  which  we  ^ 


In  response  to  a  question : 

It  la  practically  all  livestock  economy  It 
is  a  feed  base  oporitlon  with  llvestooic  on 
the  forest  preserve  and  public  domain  and 
privately  owned  land  is  used  as  home  base 
properties.  It  is  alfalfa  and  feed  grain.* 
principally  hay 

If  we  look  at  the  situation  which  con- 
fronts this  Nation  at  thLs  very  moment-     ''l'''  \,  "  '''''''W  '"-V'^'!  T'^'l'  ''J'^'  ''"''  ""  'ucn  nao  experienced  this  patheUc  in- 
and   this   has   been   referred   to   .several     fift>-t'iee  million  bu.shels  of  feed  grains  conie  decline  m  the  past  3  or  4  years  and 

on  reclamation  projects     \es.  the  wholt-  with  every  evidence  tliat  it  is  going  to  en 

beef    problem    wuuld    not    have    t'.xisted  even  further  tins  year.     The  American 

without  them.    Sd.  is  it  any  wonder  that  farmers  who  have  done  such  a  wonder- 


that  this  Nation  is  confronted  with  a 
continuous  decline  in  farm  income,  a  big 
part  of  it  brought  about  by  the  over- 
supply  of  beef  :n  the  last  year  '  On  proj- 
ects of  this  kind  that  have  been  approved 
previously,  do  you  know  how  much  hav 


creating  future  problems  by  the  enact 
ment  of  this  kind  of  legislation.  Per  ui 
reason  I  recommend  to  this  House  that 
they  ought  to  turn  down  this  legislation 
in  the  interest  of  our  future  and  nar 
and  feed  grains  they  rai.sed  m  the  last  ticularly  m  the  interest  of  agriculture" 
year.'     P'lfteen  million  tons  of  hay  and     which  ha-s  experienced  this  pathetlrm' 


times  on  the  floor  on   this   very  day— 
we  find  that  concern  has  been  expressed 

relative   to   the   supply    of   beef   In   this  .v^         ,    (         ,                                            „rij,._,^  --.^«. 

country  and  the  extent  to  which  lecis-  Jhe  cost  of  our  farm  program  i.s  going  up?  ful   aiul  reliable  job  in  producing  food 

latlon   is  now   needed   In   order   to  curb  ^^  "^ j"  continue  to  do  .so  as  long  as  we  and  hber  for  this  Nation  is  entitled  to 

the  ImportaUon  of  beef  and  a  further  de-  '"f''^  ""  approving  the.se  kinds  of  proj-  better  treatment  by  their  Governmem 

pressing  of  that  market  '''-'^'    ,   ,,  ^^"^     BURTON    of    Utah.      I   yields 

It  Is  interesting^  U)  note  that  the  Sec-         ^[''^*^^^;j"°'"^  unportant  is  this.  How  '"V'^'^J^^   ^   ^^'^   Kentleman   from  Iowa 

in  the  world  do  we  ever  expi'ct  to  arrive 


retary  of  Agriculture  says  that  the  diffi- 
culty with  respect  to  beef  prices  Ls  not 
because  of  imports  but  because  of  in- 
creased domestic  production. 

I  call  to  your  attention  the  fact  that 
we  are  about  to  spend  $675  per  acre  in 
order  to  further  encourage  the  produc- 
tion of  beef.  It  .seems  that  acain  we  are 
about  to  accept   such   a   procedure. 

I  also  call  to  your  attention  the  fact 
that  the  experience  with  the  feed  c;ra:ns 
program  in  the  past  year  has  been  that 
the  principal  States  involved  diverted 
last  year,  and  have  slcned  up  to  divert 
this  year,  742.500  acres.  They  will  di- 
vert these  acres  under  the  feed  grains 
program  at  a  cost  In  exce.ss  of  $12  mil- 
lion. Now  we  are  abi)Ut  to  enact  some 
legislation  to  promote  the  production  of 
feed  grains. 

I  call  to  your  attention  further  the 
extent  to  which  we  have  land  in  the  soil 
bank,  for  which  the  taxpayer  is  pay- 
ing the  bill.  In  the  identical  States 
presently  there  are  some  1,080.000  acres 
for  which  we  are  now  pasdng  a  little 
more  than  $8  million  per  year  .so  that 
the  farmers  will  not  cut  hay  on  the  land 
Now  we  turn  around  with  an  expendi- 
ture such  as  this,  a  total  of  $47  million. 
with  $43  million  of  it  chargeable  to  ir- 
rigation, in  order  to  increase  the  pro- 
duction of  these  products. 

Further,  it  is  interesting  to  note  that 
the  only  part  of  this  money  that  is 
chargeable  to  irrigation,  about  one-sixth 
of  the  cost.  Is  to  be  paid  by  irrigators 
They  have  already  determined  it  Is  in- 
feasible  to  that  degree.  The  project 
cannot  possibly  pay  for  it.self.  and  only 
one-sixth  of  the  cost  is  to  be  paid  In  50 
years  with  Interest-free  money. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman has  expired. 

Mr.  BURTON  of  Utah  Mr  Speaker.  I 
yield  the  gentleman  5  additional  minutes. 

Mr.  LANQEN.  You  know,  if  there 
were  interest  on  this  money,  that  inter- 
est would  amount  to.  even  at  3 '2  per- 
cent— and  remember  that  we  have  to 
borrow  the  money  and  pay  interest  In 
order  to  carry  out  the  project — it  would 


at  the  point  of  ommg  up  with  a  bal- 
anced budget  if  we  are  continuously 
<oing  to  insist  on  expendituirs  that  fur- 
ther aggravate  the  problems  and  call  for 
additional  expenditures?  They  talk 
about  a  dot;  cha-sin^  his  tail,  but  if  this 
is  not  a  typical  example  of  that,  then  I 
have  never  seen  one  that  would  be. 

Now.  It  IS  unique,  but  riKht  m  this  very 
same  week  and  riclit  now  before  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture  Is  the  question 
of  whether  we  are  going  to  start  a  new 
subsidy  program  hi  order  to  curtail  and 
to  limit  the  production  of  daii-y  products. 
Yes.  and  we  have  a  bill  that  has  already 
passed  the  other  body  and  is  now  up  for 
consideration  by  the  House,  and  a  con- 
ference committee  will  have  t<i  .settle  the 
question  as  to  whether  we  will  curtail  th'' 
importation  of  beef.  I  will  be  real  inter- 
ested in  noting  tho.se  that  may  be  around 
liere  in  the  days  to  come  and  the  extent 
to  which  they  are  concerned  about  the 
supply  of  beef  at  that  time. 

I  should  add  further  with  regard  to 
this  question,  that  we  have  another  bill 
comintt  before  us  this  week  known  com- 
monly as  the  poverty  program.  What  a 
sad  and  pathetic  story  it  is  when  some 
of  the  best  agricultural  country  in  the 
world  is  going  to  be  cla-sslfied  as  a  dis- 
tressed area  with  the  people  there  trying 
to  make  a  living  by  the  production  of 
beef  and  dmry  products  and  who  are 
going  to  be  cla.ssifled  as  beinji  in  a  state 
of  poverty  because  of  competition  created 
by  reclamation  projects  We  are  now 
promoting  a  project  that  will  put  more 
people  in  the  poverty  category.  Yes.  it 
is  Just  as  true  as  I  am  standing  here  that 
if  we  look  at  the  experience  of  these 
projects  that  have  been  undertaken  over 
the  years  and  if  we  look  at  the  produc- 
tion of  beef  and  dairy  products  that  has 
resulted  therefrom,  we  .st»e  that  they  have 
placed  any  number  of  people  within  the 
category  of  being  poverty  stricken. 
Then  we  have  to  come  along  with  .some 
kind  of  aid  to  assist  them  So,  yes,  if  we 
want  more  of  this  kind  in  the  future  to 
confront  our  young  people  and  if  we  want 
to  saddle  them  with  further  interest  pay- 


[Mr.  Gross). 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  la  not 
much  that  I  can  add  to  the  spleodW 
statement  Just  made  by  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota  [Mr.  LangenI.  He  ha« 
.said  what  I  wished  to  empha.size.  I  am 
not  opposed  to  the  conservation  of  water 
in  the  Western  States,  but  always  flow, 
ing  from  the  conservation  of  water,  from 
the  impounding  of  water  and  the  con- 
servation of  it,  in  that  area,  no  matter 
how  it  may  be  done,  Is  irrigation  to  pro- 
duce more  crops  and  public  power  to  en- 
tice industr>'  to  the  detriment  of  other 
areas. 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 
Mr  GROSS.  I  yield. 
Mr.  ASPINALI,.  As  far  as  the  crops 
are  concerned  reclamation  does  not  add 
to  the  Imbalance  of  the  crops.  As  faraj 
these  particular  areas  served  by  thli 
reclamation  project  are  concerned,  this 
will  firm  up  the  operation  of  these  farm- 
ers who  are  In  the  areas.  There  is  no 
question  about  that.  In  time,  maybe  10 
or  20  years  from  now.  there  may  be 
some  additional  beef,  some  additional 
sheep.  But  if  we  are  going  to  fight  the 
so-called  depre.ssed  condition  of  certain 
economic  areas,  the  best  way  to  do  it  Is 
to  firm  up  the  economy  of  these  par- 
ticular areas  so  that  the  water  that  Is 
available  can  be  used. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  suggest  to  the  gentle- 
man that  In.sofar  as  agriculture  Is  con- 
cerned we  should  firm  up  the  economy  of 
the  fanners  who  are  already  producing 
a  sufBclent  and  more  than  sufficient  sup- 
ply of  food  in  this  country.  This  Is  not 
going  to  attack  the  problem  of  distribu- 
tion. This  bill  simply  adds  to  the  sur- 
pluses already  on  hand  and  which  are 
already  costing  the  taxpayers  heavily. 

It  is  inexplicable  that  we  would  here 
today  pass  a  bill  calling  for  spending,  as 
I  understand  it.  of  $47  million,  a  large 
part  of  which  will  be  used  to  Increase  the 
production  of  agricultural  commoditiei 
already  In  surplus  In  this  country.  This 
I  .say  is  completely  inexplicable. 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  If  my  colleague  will 
yield,  it  has  only  been  in  the  last  2  or  3 
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---rs  that  we  have  had  any  difficulty 
Sh  our  red  meat  prices. 

MI  GROSS.    With  what  prices? 

ur   ASPINALL.     Red  meat  program. 
.  ^rted  beef.    My  friend  from  Minne- 
STSluggestlng  that  he  would  be  In- 
*!Lted  in  knowing  how  some  of  us  may 
^on  this  question  if  it  should  come 
'f  ?cln  t^U  him  how  I  will  vote.    I 
^u  vote  for  my  livestock  people.    That 
!^he  wav  I  will  vote.    But  I  want  the 
upmbers  of  this  House  to  know  that  this 
urn  accordance  with  the  Colorado  River 
S^it  Act.    This  is  a  part  of  it.  which 
SJows  through  with  a  definite  program 
^envisioned  under  President  Eisenhow- 
!?'s  administration  when  we  gave  such 
.great  vote  to  the  use  of  the  water  of 
^e  Upper  Colorado  River  Basin.     This 
^in  complete  harmony  with  everything 
that  has  been  done  so  far. 

Mr  GROSS.  Yes.  it  is  in  harmony 
orith  the  bringing  into  production  of 
more  and  more  land  while  paying  f  anil- 
s' elsewhere  to  take  their  land  out  of 
nmduction  I  say  again,  I  want  you  to 
J^e  a  water  supply,  and  particularly  the 
Western  cities;  but  to  use  this  impound- 

w  process  as  a  means  of  incr^ing 

™ricultural  production,  when  the  farm- 
ed already  In  business  have  fallen  on 
Sn  days  "for  the  last  decade,  is  Inex- 

^  Mr  Speaker,  I  am  opposed  to  this  bill. 
Mr  BURTON  of  Utah.    Mr.  Speaker. 
I  yield  2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Wyoming  IMr.  Harrison], 

Mr  HARRISON.  Mr.  Speaker  I  am 
sorr>-  that  my  good  friends  and  col- 
^agues.  the  gentleman  from  Minnesota. 
and  the  gentleman  ?rom  Iowa,  have  at- 
tacked this  project,  the  Savery-Pot  Hook 
project,  on  the  basis  that  "  w^'^fn^n 
more  land  into  cultivation  and  would  In- 
crease beef  production  in  thi_s  country. 
This  project  is  a  good  project.  The 
Saverv-Pot  Hook  project  includes  the 
Bostwick  Park  and  the  Fruitland  Mesa 
projects,  and  they  are  very  ^^^portant 
to  the  economy  of  the  area  of  Colorado 
and  Wyoming,  which  need  it  very  badly. 
The  economy  of  the  State  of  Iowa  and 
the  State  of  Minnesota  has  been  firmed 
up  for  a  great  many  years. 

Mr  Speaker,  I  believe  the  concern 
which  these  two  gentlemen  have  ex- 
pressed as  to  the  increase  in  cattle  pro- 
duction is  not  warranted. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  do  need  the  ex- 
pansion of  our  irrigated  lands  and  the 
conservation  of  the  water  in  our  Western 
States.  Water  is  very  valuable  to  us. 
Manv  people  in  the  Eastern  States  who 
have  plentv  of  water  through  their  nvers 
and  other  supplies  do  not  realize  our 
great  need  for  this  product. 

Mr  Speaker,  water  is  a  scarce  article 
In  the  Western  States  and  by  all  means 
must  be  conserved. 

Mr.  Speaker,  these  projects  will  not 
only  conserve  the  water  for  future  gen- 
erations and  prevent  It  being  wasted. 
but  it  will  put  back  Into  cultivation  a 
few  additional  acres  and  wUl  make 
available  supplemental  water  for  those 
acres  which  are  now  receiving  an  Inade- 
quate supply  of  water. 


Mr.  Speaker,  these  are  good  projects. 
They  will  not  add  to  the  trouble  that 
we  are  having  here  in  this  country.  I 
believe  they  will  lend  themselves  toward 
building  a  future  for  that  part  of  our 
country  which  Is  very  valuable  to  the 
United  States,  the  Western  areas. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  hope  that  the  House 
will  support  this  bill  because  I  believe  it 
is  a  very  good  one. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HARRISON.    I  will. 
Mr.  GROSS.    The  gentleman  says  the 
economy  In  the  Midwest  has  been  firmed 
up.    Yes.  It  has  been  firmed  up  to  the 
extent  that  we  have  lost  $1  billion  of 
national  income  which  we  ought  to  have 
had  had  we  received  the  prices  that  we 
ought  to  have  had  for  our  farm  prod- 
ucts.   That  is  how  it  has  been  firmed  up. 
Mr.     HARRISON.       The     gentleman 
from  Iowa  is  not  arguing  with  me,  be- 
cause as  the  chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  says,  the 
gentleman    from    Colorado     [Mr.    As- 
piNALL],  I  too  am  going  to  support  a  beef 
import  bill.    I  am  not  too  happy  about 
some  of  these  things  about  which  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa  has  complained, 
but  I  cannot  for  the  life  of  me  see  how 
the  defeat  of  this  bill  would  cure  any 
of  the  things  to  which  he  says  he  Is 
opposed. 

Mr.  BURTON  of  Utah.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  yield  1  minute  to  the  gentleman  from 
Colorado  [Mr.  Chenoweth]. 

Mr.  CHENOWETH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
rise  in  support  of  H.R.  3672,  a  bill  author- 
izing the  construction  of  the  Savery-Pot 
Hook,  Bostwick  Park,  and  Fruitland  Mesa 
reclamation  projects  in  Colorado  and 
Wyoming. 

Mr.  Speaker,  these  are  three  separate 
projects,  but  are  presented  in  one  bill. 
These  projects  are  part  of  our  general 
reclamation  program.  All  three  are  par- 
ticipating projects  under  the  Colorado 
River  Storage  Project  Act.  These  are  the 
first  participating  projects  to  be  author- 
ized since  the  Colorado  Storage  Act  was 
passed  in  1956. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  hope  the  House  will  ap- 
prove this  bill.  All  three  of  these  projects 
are  most  Important  and  essential  to  the 
different  areas  in  which  they  are  located. 
Mr.  Speaker,  as  a  member  of  the  House 
Subcommittee  on  Irrigation  and  Recla- 
maUon,  I  had  the  pleasure  of  visiting  the 
sites  of  these  projects.  I  observed  the 
intense  Interest  on  the  part  of  the  local 
people  who  have  been  sponsoring  these 
projects.  They  have  been  working  for 
many  years  on  these  projects  and  have 
formed  conservancy  districts  to  handle 
the  repayment  of  construction  costs. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  primary  purpose  of 
these  projects  is  to  furnish  water  for  ir- 
rigation purposes.  There  are  also  fish 
and  wildlife  and  recreation  benefits. 
TTiere  will  be  supplemental  water  for 
land  now  under  cultivation,  and  also 
water  for  newly  irrigated  land.  The 
great  need  is  to  regulate  the  flow  of  the 
water  so  that  it  will  be  available  when  re- 
qulrM.  This  can  only  be  done  by  the 
construction  of  the  dams  provided  for  In 
this  legislation. 


Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  happy  to  give  this 
bill  my  full  support.  I  hope  the  House 
will  vote  to  suspend  the  rules  and  pass 
this  bill  today. 

Mr.  BURTON  of  Utah.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  con- 
sume. 

Mr  Speaker.  I  would  like  to  Inform  my 
colleagues  of  the  House  that  I  was  a 
member  of  the  subcomijaittee  that  went 
out  to  the  site  of  these  three  projects. 
I  have  been  on  the  ground  and  I  want 
the  Members  of  the  House  to  know  that 
I  can  certainly  support  them. 

Mr  Speaker,  I  would  also  like  to  say 
that  95  percent  of  the  cost  is  going  to  be 
repaid  by  power  and  irrigation  revenues 
generated  by  these  three  projects. 

Mr  Speaker,  I  believe  this  legislation 
represents  something  that  we  can  sup- 
port. I  hope  all  of  the  Members  of  the 
House  will  support  this  bill. 

Mr  Speaker,  I  yield  such  time  a^  he 
may  consume  to  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  [Mr.  SaylorL 

Mr  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  1956 
when  the  Upper  Colorado  River  Storage 
Project  Act  was  pending  before  the  Con- 
gress I  led  the  fight  agamst  that  bill, 
on  that  day  I  was  defeated  and  Con- 
gress in  its  wisdom  determmed  that  the 
upper  Colorado  River  storage  project 
should  become  a  reality.  ^v,  ^timA 

Having  become  a  reality  from  that  time 
down  to  now,  I  have  taken  Oieposit^ 
that  congress  having  decided  it  wanted 
thi.;  nroiect  it  is  incumbent  upon  that 
Cong?Ss  and  succeeding  Congresses  to 
make  this  project  work. 

In  the  original  bill  th^e  three  proj- 
PTts  Savery-Pot  Hook.  Bostwick  ParK, 
Tnd  FrSd  Mesa,  were  ordered  by  the 
CongrSs  to  be  studied  by  the  Secretary 
of  the  interior.  The  Secretary  of  the 
?nte^or  hSmade  his  study ,  he  has  fo^und 
they  are  good  projects,  and  has  recom 
mended  them  to  our  committee. 

The  committee,  after  examining  them 
finds  this  is  a  way  to  use  the  water  that 
S^^'een  allocated  in  ^the  upper  ^olO" 
rado  storage  project  to  the  States  01 
Wyoming  and  Colorado. 

These  bills  should  be  passed  This 
congress  has  nothing  to  do  except  to  ap- 
prove the  action  which  Congress  took 
fnl956.  I  hope  that  these  bills  will  pass, 
and  that  with  the  three  projects  here  the 
upper  Colorado  storage  Project  ^ill  be- 
come a  better  project  than  it  has  been 

'""  Ur.  ^PINALL.    Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SAYLOR.    I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Colorado. 

Mr  ASPINALL.  May  I  as  one  of  the 
sponsors  of  the  original  legislation  and 
this  legislation,  and  Interested  m  rec- 
lamation in  the  West,  commend  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  for  the 
position  he  has  taken.  He  led  a  noble 
fight  Since  that  time  on  two  occasions 
previous  to  this  he  has  helped  to  make 
this  project  a  better  project  than  it  was 
in  the  original  authorization,  and  I  for 
one  am  very  appreciative  of  my  colleague 
for  his  activities. 
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Mr.  BAYLOR.  I  thank  my  colleague 
for  those  kind  remarlcs  Mr  Speaker, 
one  of  the  reasons  I  opposed  many  proj- 
ects In  the  West,  so-called  reclamation 
projects,  is  that  they  did  not  comply 
with  the  rules  that  Con^'ress  has  estab- 
lished. The  Department  of  Interior  and 
the  Bureau  of  Reclamation  have  had  to 
make  exception  upon  e.xception  to  have 
them  qualify.  These  three  projects  com- 
ply in  every  respect  with  the  basic  rec- 
lamation law  and,  therefore,  .should  be 
enacted. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  qu'\stion  i.s  on 
suspending  the  rules  and  pa-ssing  the  bill 

The  question  was  taken,  and  the 
Speaker  announced  that  two-thirds  had 
voted  in  favor  of  suspending'  the  rules 
and  passing  the  bill 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr  Speaker.  I  object  to 
the  vote  on  the  E;round  that  a  quorum  Is 
not  present,  and  make  the  point  of  order 
that  a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER  Evidently  a  quorum 
is  not  present. 

The  Doorkeeper  will  close  the  doors, 
the  Sergeant- at -Arms  will  notify  absent 
Members,  and  the  Clerk  will  call  the  roll 

The  question  was  taken:  and  there 
were — yeas  250,  nays  67.  not  voting  114. 
as  follows: 

(Roll    No     199) 


Ab«le 

Addabbo 

Albert 

Andenon 

Andrews,  AIa 

Andrews. 

N  Dak. 
Arenda 
A-splnall 
A  y  res 
Baker 
Baldwin 
Barrett 
Bates 
Battln 
Beck  worth 
Beermann 
Belrher 
Bell 

Bennett,  Fla 
Berry 
Blatnlk 
Bow 

Brademas 
Brooks 
Broomfleld 
Brotzman 
Brown.  Calif. 
BruyhlU,  Va. 
Bruce 
Burke 
Burkhalter 
Burleson 
Burton,  Calif. 
Burton,  Utah 
Byrne,  Pa. 
CahiU 
Carey 
C'a.sey 
Cederberg 
Celler 
Chenoweth 
CUrk 
C'.n'isen, 

Don  H. 
C'lawson,  Del 
Cleveland 
Colmer 
Conte 
CfXiloy 
Corbett 
Cramer 
Cunningham 
Curtln 
Daddarlo 
Daniels 
Davis,  Oa. 
Dawson 


TEAS— 250 

Delaney 
Dent 
Denton 
Dole 

Donoh'ie 

Dom 

Dowdy 

Downing; 

Dulskl 

Duncan 

E>wyer 

Edmond.son 

Ekl  wards 

Elliott 

Everett 

Farbsteln 

Pa-icell 

Fl.shp.'- 

Flood 

Plynt 

Fo^arty 

Ford 

Fountal.i 

Prelln^huysen 

Frledel 

Fuq  ua 

Oathln^s 

Gibbons 

Gilbert 

GUI 

Glenn 

Gonzalez 

Orabowsk; 

Grant 

Gray 

Grfer;,  Or>'< 

Green    Pa 

Orlflln 

Grlfflth.s 

Hagaii.  Oa 

Hafjen   Calif 

Haley 

Halleck 

Hanna 

Hansen 

Hardl.:»{ 

Hardy 

Ham. son 

Harvey    Ind 

Hawkir.i 

Hays 

Hechler 

Henderson 

Herloni? 

Holland 

Ho  ran 

Horton 

Hoamer 


Huddleston 

.Jnrman 

J>>nnlnfc,'^ 

Jf  r'.8»>n 

J'lin.son,  Pa 

John.son.  Wis. 

Jnnes   Ala 

Karth 

Kastenmeler 

KHith 

Kelly 

K'.lijore 

K'.HK   Calif 

Kirwan 

K'irnek;ay 

KuiiKel 

rar-.dr';m 

I^-^'i^f't 

I.lbonatl 

r.lrid.say 

I.lpscomb 

Lcnii?   La 

r."r.»,'    Md 

McCIory 

M   I,ii.skf>v 

McMillan 

Macdonald 

Ma-  h 

Mi -tin    Mas.s 

Vlrirtm    Nebr 

M.i'!-,:as 

M.i"-'  .:..-u?a 

M.r.thews 

M  .  V 

.vi::n 

Mii:!sh 

.VIi>orhead 

M"rK-aa 

.MMrr;^ 

Morrl.son 

Morton 

Mo8« 

-M  .i'er 

.Vl'irphy  ni 

-M;rphy   N  Y 

Murray 

So.' r:\er 

O  iirlpa    N  Y 

'VH.ira,  111 

O  H  ira,  .Mich 

(JNen.  Mnrit 

01.>on    Minn. 

O  .Nflll 

OsrertaK 

P.itnaan 

Patten 

Pelly 


Pa 


Pepper 
Pprlc!r-.-s 
Phllbln 

Pickle 

p  <wp.; 
Prlct' 
Reid    i:: 
Reld    N  Y 
Relf»-1 
Hf  ■ ;.-« 
H!i  Kit's 

Rlehlman 
Rlvt-rs    .Mii-ka 
R<5bert,t   Trx 
R. '^•.■r.   r  ■.!  . 
Rollers   F''a 
Rokjers    Trx 
Roonev    N  Y 
Rooney    Pa 
p.n.  w».-  .-It 
Rosenthal 
Roudebu.sh 
R<iush 
Roybal 


.\bbltt 
Ab»>rnethv 
.A^.'ihriM-ilc 
Bt'<  Iter 
H.-'t.s 
H.  .:'.>n 
Fr.i.. 
Bray 
Hr  .<-k 

Br-ivhli:    N  '■ 

Kyr.pa   Ws 

ChPlf 

Cl.i.'.rv 

Da^ue 

Derounlan 

Devlnp 

F.-l^-har. 

P^til'on    Pa 

0<K)dpll 

0<>xi;i;:,< 

<;ros« 

Orovt-r 


Ryan    N  Y 

St  Germain 

St   On^e 

Suylor 

Selden 

Senner 

Sheppard 

Short 

Slbal 

Sickles 

.sikt'i 

Slack 

Smith    I'lwa 

Smith,  Va 

.Sprinkler 

Staffiird 

S',i.;i.'ers 

Steed 

S'rphens 

Stubbleftfld 

SuUlvu:-. 

Tiilcott 

Taylor 

Teague.  Calif 

Thomas 

Thompson,  N  J 

NAY.S-  -67 


rhompson.  Tex 
Thomson    Wis 
Tolef.son 
Trimble 
T  ipt>er 

I    It  en 

Udrtll 

Cllman 

Van  Deerllii 

Vanlk 

Vinson 

Wai;  (former 

Watt.s 

Weltner 

We«itland 

Wharton 

White 

Whltener 

Wlckersham 

Widnall 

WiUlHmH 

Wltistead 

Wrlk'ht 

YoiinK 

Younger 

Zablockl 


•y 


•P8   P 


o> 


(furiH 

Hall 

H.f-rls 

Marsha 

Hoeven 

Hutchinson 

Joelson 

roh>i  risen 

K  r;K-    N  Y. 
K'    .X 

I  Hlrrl 

I  a'  ".1 

.M  ■'■■illoch 

M  Dade 


M  i' 
\<      ' 

M::: 
M;- 
M...  . 
M  ' 
(  IK 


'n 
.-1 
k-: 

-1.  i! 

re 

.er 


'.k! 


Ptrnle 
Piiftge 

Pn(T 

QviUlen 

R!vpr«   S  C. 

St  George 

Schadel>erg 

Schenck 

Schneebell 

Schweiker 

SchwenRel 

Scott 

Secrest 

Slier 

Smith    Calif 

Stln.son 

Teai{'ie,  Tex 

TMCk 

Van  Pelt 
Watson 

Wvdlr-r 
WyTuaii 


NOT   VOTINC;      1  14 


.■\dair 

.Mv'er 

.A.shley 

.\.shmore 

Auchlnclofcs 

Averv 

Barlris' 

Bcirry 

Bass 

Bennett.  Mich 

Boiikjs 

H<>;  md 

B.,:;ing 

H'K'on, 

Oliver  P 
I!onner 

n-i^rTVAfi: 

!!■;    k.:.-v 

f '  ■  mer'  'T; 

<  '.'lambprlftln 

Co.'ielan 

rr)mer 

Corman 

c^irtsa 

Davs    Tenn 

Derwtn.ikl 

Diggs 

Dlngell 

KUsworth 

Fvln.s 

Fallon 

Flndlpy 

F■ln^'.e^'an 

Flno 

Foreman 

b   xrpster 

!■  ra-ser 

l-''jlton.  Tenn 

fiar.a>;her 


t'urinatz 

Ga.-y 

Glalmo 

O'lh^pr 

H  lipcrn 

Harvpy,  Mich. 

H'-alev 

H.^^'t-rt 

Hi'rr-ian 

H.>lir!,.!d 

Hull 

Ichord 

John.son   f"a:if 

Jones,  Mo 

Karsten 

Kee 

Keogh 

Kllburn 

Kluczvnskl 

Kvl 

r.ankford 

Lennon 

r.eslii.skl 

Llovd 

.McDowell 

Mclntlre 

M.i'Oregor 

M     1  l.-n 

Ma    'ard 

\\  >■•:■'.    (-allf 

M»  I'lt'r 

.Mlllf-r   Calif 

.Miller    .S  Y 

Monagan 

.Montoya 

Morse 

Nedzl 

Nelsen 

Nix 


N    rii.ad 

<Vii,t'r8 

P  i.viman 

Pi: -her 

Pillion 

Pool 

Pucin.skJ 

Purcell 

Q'lle 

Rams 

Randall 

Rh'.fleH   ArU. 

H'txTts.  Ala 

ii..hl.-<_in 

Rfxllno 

Rostenkowskl 

Rumsfeld 

Ryan.  Mich. 

Shipley 

Shrlver 

Slsk 

Skuhlt/. 

Snyder 

Staebler 

Struton 

Taft 

Thompson   La. 

Toll 

Utt 

W'ailhaj.ser 

W.aver- 

Whalley 

Whltten 

walls 

WlI<!on    Bt>b 

WlLson. 

Charle«<  H 
Wilson    Ind 


^^^(giist  s 


S')  ■  two-' hird^  haviru'  vnt.-d  In  favor 
ttierrof '  the  r'jlfs  were  su.sprndfd  imd 
the  bill  was  pa.>vsfd 

Tht>  Clt-rk  aniMuncfd  the  folIowlriK 
pair.s 

M'    H.'bert   aI'^    Mr    H.hode.s  uf  Arizona. 
.Mr    Keo^h  wl'!,  .Mr    Ad.ilr 


Mr     Kirs 


with    Mr    Chamberlain 

Mr    M. 'iiagan  with  Mr   Martin  of  Callforni. 

Mr     -MiIUt    I  if   Cilif'Tiiia    w:th    Mr    h.      ' 
of  Mi.hU'an  ■  *"*T 

.Mr    Kvi.M.s  with  Mr    B"b  WU.son 

.Mr    Fill.  .11  with  Mr    Taft 

Mr    H..b«'rt«  of  Alabama  with  Mr   Oliver  d 
Bolton  '^ 

Mr    Ci. irrn.it/.   with    Mr    .^uchincliiss 

Mr    Fr.i.ser  with  .Mr   Fm.i 

.Mr     .\.vhniore    with    Mr     MacCiregor 

Mr    Fvilton   <>:   Tennes.see   with  Mr    Gubs» 

.Mr    Hull  with  Mr    Shrlver 

Mr    Irh  ird  with   Mr    Wallhauser 

.Mr    H..;i:;eid  with  Mr    Hunusft-ld. 

Mr    ('.i.iinid  with  Mr    .Mger 

.Mr    .Madden  with   Mr    Ell.sworth 

.Mr    ,I.>hn.son  of  California  with  .Mr   Osmen. 

Mr    Biirlng  with  Mr    Nel-sen 

Mr   Cimeroti  with  Mr   Snyder 

.Mr    Ciirman  with  Mr    Weaver. 

Mr    Cuhelaii  with  Mr    Barrv 

.Mr    Omgfll  with  Mr    Kvl. 

Mr    I.esln.skI   with   Mr.  Morse. 

Mr    I.enni.ii  with  Mr    Halpern 

Mr    Pu.inskl  with  .Mr    .Nniler  of  New  York 

Mr     !•{.  ..steiikowskl    with    Mr    Collier. 

.Mr    Bogg.s  With  Mr    Derwinskl 

.Mr      Th.inipH<-n     of     I.i.uLslana     with    Mr 
BrDinweU. 

Mr    Willi.s  with  Mr   tjuie 

.Mr   Siratton  with  Mr   Utt 

Mr    Charles  H    Wll.s.  m  with  Mr    Norblad 

Mr    .Montoya  with  .Mr   Pillion 

Mr    CiaHagher   with    Mr    Roblson. 

.Mr    S'.sk  with  Mr    M.illllard 

Mr    Shipley  with   Mr    Curtis 

.Mr    U  itul.i'l  With  Mr    Skiibltz 

NTr    Fir.rietran  with  Mr    Mcader 

Mr  Kluczyn.skl  with  Mr  Wilson  of  In- 
Ulan.t 

.Mr    r  ill  with  Mr   Flndley. 

Mr  Rvin  of  .Michigan  with  Mr  Bennett  (< 
Michigan. 

.Mr    Whltten  with  Mr    Foreman. 

Mr    McDowell  with  Mr    Whalley. 

Mr    Passman   with   Mr    Mclntlre. 

Mr    Firrester   with   Mr    Kllburn. 

.Mr    Ci.trv  with  Mr   HotTman. 

Mr    PiMil  with  Mr    Avery. 

Mr    PUcher  with  .Mrs   Kee. 

.Mr    Purcell  with  Mr    Buckley. 

.Mr    Nix  with  Mr   Ne<l/.l 

Mr    Hol.md  with  .Mr    Dlggj; 

Mr    Rains   with   Mr    D.r.is  of   Tennessee 

.Mr   Bonner  with  Mr    .A.shlev 

.Mr    B.Ls.s  with  Mr    I.ankford 

.Mr  RIVKRS  ot  South  CaroliM 
rhari   i-ii   hi.s   v.Ue   from   "yea"   to  "nay." 

Mr  BHUCK.  Mr  HAHVKY  of  Indiana, 
Mr  BKEl-tMA.NN.  and  Mr  ROUDKBUSH 
eharu't'd  ihrir  \i)\o  from  "nay"  to  "yea." 

Tfie  result  of  the  vote  wii.s  announced 
as  atxive  recorded 

11"''  doors  were  opened. 

.^  motion  to  rei'on.sider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


CONTINUATION  OF  FEDERAL  AS- 
SISTANCE PROGRAMS  FOR 
SCHOOLS   IN   IMPACTED  AREAS 

Mr     PKRKINS       Mr     Speaker,    I  ask 
unanimou.s    con.seiit    to 
mark.s  at   rhi.s  point   m 
iMcIudt'  taNu'ar  matter 

Tb.e  SPEAKKR  I.s 
t  )  tl:e  ifQUt'.si  of  till' 
Kfiitiicky'.' 

'Ih.ere  was  :io  objection 

Mr  PERKI.NS  Mr.  Speaker,  Mem- 
bers of  the  Hou.se  will,  I  am  sure,  be 
intt.'rested  in  providing,'  for  the  continua- 


extend    my  re- 
ihc  Record  and 

there    objection 
i^rntleman   from 


1961^ 


„  n(  the  Federal  assistance  Programs 
"°  Jhools  in  impacted  areas  under  Pub- 
^"^.ws  815  and  874,  particularly  when 
^tl^^come    to   appreciate   the   growing 

iSl   superintendents    are 
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Summary   of   entitlements   and 

eliaible  applicants,  by  State  and  congres- 
sional district,  under  Public  Law  874.  as 
amended,  fiscal  year  i 963— Continued 


Entitlements  and  number  of  eligibU  appli- 
cants, by  congressional  district.  Public  Law 
874.  as  amended,  fiscal  year  1963 — Con. 

lontlnued 


STATE    OF    CALirOBNlA- 


school 

now   expe- 
for  the  future. 

Laws  815 

^'^S.rexPin'd'on'ju^eTo,   1963  and 

^       not  extended  again  until  Decem- 

18  of  U^-t  year.     In  the  5' 2  months 

whicli  the  laws  were  technically 


state 


ncmc  in  planning  lor  tne  lui 
"t,a  win  recall  that  Public 


were 

ber 

f  T'"irhi^n 'supe r mtendents  throughout 
i'  cmi  m-  had  to  borrow  funds  and 
„tn  bi  ol  ui  a  dubious  legal  situation 
°"  no  statutory  authority  existed 

that    their    school    districts 
Minbursed    by    the    Federal 


becau.se 
w   asvsure 
would    be    re 
Government. 
Mr.  Speaker 


it  would  be  placing  an 
unnecessary  burden  on  school  agencies 
S^^u.huut  the  country  for  this  Congress 
,ndJourn    in    1964    without   providing 
^on  main,  assurance  that  the  impacted 
2t  as  schools  will   have  funds   so  that 
.Tercan  beuin  planning  for  the  school 
^ar  bei^inninp   in   September    1965.     I 
J^erefore  ur.e  that  a  high  Priority  order 
of  bu.sine.ss  be  the  extension  of  the  im- 
nacted  area.'c  laws,  this  very  month   for 
at  least  2  vears.    I  understand  that  our 
colleagues"  on  the  Senate  side  have  al- 
ready taken  action  to  bring  this  about 
and  I  commend  them  for  their  foresight. 
T  am  today  introducing  an  identical  bill. 
Mr    Sp>eaker,    I   know    that   my   col- 
leagues will  be  interested  in  having  de- 
tailed information  on  the  effect  of  these 
impacted   areas  laws  in  their  congres- 
sional district.    In  the  latest  fiscal  year 
(or  which  complete  data  are  available. 
1963  under  Public  Law  874— which  pro- 
vides for  maintenance  and  operation  of 
schools— 41  016  school  districts  received 
over  $250  million.    These  school  districts 
are  located  in  323  congressional  districts. 
In  the  same  year,  under  Public  Law 
8i5_which  provides  for  construction  or 
school  facilities— there  were  235  separate 
construction    projects    in    120    congres- 
sional districts  involving  $44  million 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  in- 
serted at  this  point  in  the  Congressional 
Record  a  complete  State  and  congres- 
sional district  breakdown  of  Federal 
pavTTients  under  Public  Laws  815  and 
874. 

•Nummary  of  entitlements  and  number  of 
rligxble  apvlicantf!.  by  State  and  congres- 
^lona/  district,  under  Public  i^aw  874,  as 
amrndrd.  fiscal  year  1963 


Maryland.     .  - 
Mas-sachiisrUs  — 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

M  issis'iippi     - 

Missouri  - 

Montana-       

Nebraska 

Nevada — 

New  Hampshire-.. 
New  Jersey  — 

New  Mexico 

New  York 

North  Carolina 

North  Dakota 

oliio 

Oklahoma 

Oregon 

Pennsylvania 

Rhode  Island 

South  Carolina — 

South  Dakota 

Tennessee 

Texas 

Utah 

Vennont 

Virginia 

Washington 

West  Virginia-   .. 

Wisconsin 

Wyoming  

(luam        

Virgin  Islands 


Congros- 
sional 
district 


n 

h 


IH 
ti 
4 

15 


8 
19 

o 

1 

10 


Total.. 


1  I 


323 


Number  j 

of  flipil'U'! 

appli-     j 

canlP     1 


14 
174 

t>l 

■Jh 

■Jl 

11 2 

s'J 

4(1 

12 

4il 

170 

43 

Ifll 

27 

M' 

i:r 

147 
00 

35 

72 

.W 

237 

15 

11 

45 

201 

6 

26 

21 

1 

1 


.\  mount 


$111.  sn..'ii7 

7  470.  3Wi 
1,945.392 
tlu7.Ull 
1  42»».  470 
3. 'V1.5S7 
L>.  3S0,  529 
2.  9.5S.  t>21 
1., 595.  117 
1.415.718 
t;.  714,260 

5.  767.  ,5'a 

6.  S 19.  3.55 
2.  9s4.  034 
1'  4iis,s:-i5 
t',.;<7ll.  i'54 

7.  ()16,  W4 
1,167, 127 
5.  S04,  .568 
2,122,1.^8 
4,IH0,  ■.'•25 
2,  6,5^,  7h6 

1  2  S70,394 
'  14,442.590 
I       2  799,046 

60.728 
I  16.41S.3(tO 
1       s.  897.  424 

165.0H'i 
'  747. 7S5 

1  S71.416 

I  S.54.994 

104.906 


Congressional  district 


Number 
of  eligible 
applicants 


Entitlement 


3 

$'2(M,  650 

3 

112.584 

11 

1,044.498 

260,  641 

4 

89,486 

1 

1.  314.  730 

40 

3,197,961 

17 

1,182.758 

m 

2.981,300 

,•> 

4,  675.  863 

R 

1.8.50.581 

23 

1.193,128 

44,  440,  666 


STATE    or    COLORADO 

1    

0                    

3  !^'!1!^ 

4 

1 
17 
23 
16 

$1,390,058 

2,076,911 

3,422,504 

412,834 

Total  (41          -- 

57 

7,302,307 

4.116  I  250,    90,913 


Entitlements  and  number  of  «"ffi,''^^,f  PP"' 
cants.  by  congressional  district.  Public  law 
874,  as  amended,  fiscal  year  1963 

STATE    OF    ALABAMA 


STATE    OF    CONNECTICUT 

\                                   

9 

35 

2 

3 

0 

$233,219 

9                   

3'.'/.'.'.'.. 

4 

5       .- - - 

1 ,  940,  600 
138,537 
217,530 

27,847 

Total  (6) 

51 

2,557,823 

STATE    OF    DELAWARE 


.\t  large  (It- 


$274,  429 


Congressional  district 

Number 
of  eligible 
applicants 

Entitlement 

»♦  larcrp  (fCi                           

52 

$5,642,144 

STATE  OF  FLORIDA 


STATE  OF  ALASKA 


At  large  (D- 


25 


$8,347,671 


8  -- 

9  - 
10- 
11- 
12. 


STATE    OF 

ARIZONA 

21 
45 
49 

$820.  499 
2.  620,  052 
1,967.162 

3            

Total  (3). 

115 

5.  407,  713 

Total  (10). 


5 
1 
1 
2 
1 
2 
1 
1 
2 
1 

17 


$2  025,  319 

1,26,5,941 

439.  007 

2.57.  949 

13.403 

172.498 

709 

307,  457 

2,  3.50.  823 

219,  690 


7,  052,  796 


STATE    OF    GEORGIA 


STATE    OF    ARKANSAS 


1-. 
2.. 
3.. 
4.. 


Total  (4). 


2 
29 
24 
12 


67 


^21.5,  921 
921,967 
2'2»i.  289 
269,  193 


1,633,370 


Bute 


Cnnirres- 
«ii<inal 
•  H-trlct 


NuiiiIht 
of  eligible 
appli- 
cants 


$5ti3.  801 
615.953 
1,911.767 
151.590 
3'28,  337 
739,444 
892, 157 
242. 391 
76,569 
724,  684 


6. 186,  693 


.Amount 


STATE    OF    CALIFORNIA 


STATE    OF    HAWAII 


.Mnhiuna. 

\\ns)in   

.\ri7nrm 

.\rkftiwi,'! 

CiiUfornla. 

rnl(iri<!ii         

ronnectU'ut 

Dflsw  ,ire.. 

Klorl'lii 

'i«ir>:lii 

Hawaii 

Maho   

Iliiivv.s 

Inl'.iua.. 

I'lWM         .. ., 

K.11.S.1.S   , „.. 

Ki'lliirkv 

l/'mM.iiiii      .. 

.\U;ni'  - 


8 
1 

3  I 

4  I 
32 

4 

fi 

1 
10 
10 

o 

2 
14 
9 
6 
5 
6 
4 
2 


52 
25 

115  I 
67 
,531 
57 
51 
9 
17 
71 
1 
47 
122 
94 
29 
168 
52 
9 
73 


$5,  642, 144 
8,  347, 671 
.5,407,713 
1,633,370 
44.  440,  666 
7, 302, 307 
2,  557, 823 
274, 429 
7, 052,  796 
6, 186, 693 
5,218,011 
1, 843, 861 
4.  896, 916 
1,363,826 
991.815 
6,266.025 
1,437,653 
1,273.861 
2,241.440 


1  -. 
2 

3   . 
4 

6  -- 
7--- 
8--- 
9-.- 

10.. 

11. 

12  - 

13.- 

14-. 

15.. 

16-. 

17. 

18.. 

19- 

21. 

23- 


43  1 

J.1.7S9,  1.51) 

69 

79U,  6'>8 

14 

3,  502,  868 

34 

3.  056,  242 

1 

1,1178,515 

3 

1,  Pi9,  948 

7 

1 .  '284.  397 

21 

1,1'.X\21.4 

18 

942.  581 

13 

59-'..  116 

?7 

2.  206,  470 

38 

3,  6M,  736 

10 

1,I16,K95 

10 

445,  198 

1? 

6,56, 1'hS 

f, 

324,  H25 

17 

1,899,040 

A 

222,  853 

1 

17.  ('■22 

S 

351,473 

At  large  (2). 


$5,218,011 


STATE    OF    IDAHO 


23 
24 


Total  (2)- 


$374,840 
1,  469, 021 

1, 843, 861 


STATE    OF    ILLINOIS 


4    - 

6-- 
12. 
13. 
14. 


3 

42,  701 

1 

46,832 

2S 

1,681,800 

2 

155,  137 

13 

273, 350 

cx- 


1121 
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Entitlementa  and  number  of  eligibU  appli- 
canta,  bjr  conffreasional  district.  Public  Laic 
874.  <u  mmeruied,  fiscal  year  1963 — Con 
STA-n  or  ILLINOIS — continued 


3 

« 

10 

u. 


Comra— tonal  dlstiirt 

ViiiiiUt 

of  fliirif  .♦■ 

fi 
0 

11 
1 
fl 

13 
8 
2 

22 

Entltleni»'n: 

15. 

16 

~'4    !V. 

17 

!.\!    '"1 

IH 

r,  j.r 

19 

■5I»^        1   \ 

21. 
2-2 

1  r  6J1 

^''H   1 7'^ 

23 

i'    =7^ 

24_ 

Total  (14) 

l.i««^  jy« 

122 

4,  vc-  <;■■ 

■TATE    or    INT)IA.V\ 


Total   9) 


1 

$Ir  I-; 

1 

'■  '■-'■-' 

12 

t.r  ji  • 

8 

7».  rfr>« 

r 

276.433 

13 

I.J.V  '-<) 

30 

\'i'  ,i'#^ 

3 

I"!  j.v; 

3 

340,  m 

M 

1. 3B3,  "Or 

STATE    or    IOWA 


I 

14 

$.v;  I   '-H(^ 

2 

4 

1  M    "  '  t 

^ 
-^ 

Total  («)..     

1)1       -H 

ir.  r5 

4«,7fl<) 

30 

Ml.  815 

STATE    or    K.\NSA3 


1 

25 
40 
22 
43 

38 

<'  t'     ^.56 

> 

2  64.i  ri  1 1 

3 

457  H2ft 

4 

5 

Total  ',ri 

2.168.522 
344.210 

168 

8. 2M.  0C3 

■TATZ    or    KDTTCCKT 


Total  (fli 


STATK    or    LOCTSIA.VA 


Total(4). 


-■6.  V- J 

"3.  ysi 


1. 


STATE    or    MAIXE 


K.    

38 
3A 

) 

Total  1 2' 

73 

2.341.440 

Entitlemerit^  and  nurriber  of  fltgtblf  appli- 
cants b'j  rfyn^p^sional  district.  Puhltc  Late 
874.  as  amended.   ^.*cal  v-'a'    l'.*'^3     Con 


■TATE    or    MARYLAND 


M  large  (1) 

1 

a 

a 

s 

4 

$266.  1()U 

■^ 

5    

'    4  ''?    '  ^ 

9 

3  <J*i   i  27 

Total  (J) 

14 

in  m  1  M7 

ST\Tlr        F     NM^Sf,   H-    Sf-T-I 

s 

•"ongrt-.-vvl.irui;   !i-!rlrt 

Number 
orelldble 
appUc«Qts 

Er 

lit',  ::.,'lit 

I 

i 

31 

3." 
11 
It 
M 
10 

s 
e 

11 

38 

1,3«0,  534 
912  900 

4 

303  896 

966  194 

6   . 

352.  763 

7 

579  652 

8 

207  318 

10 

106.  639 
61S  403 

11 

12 

1     iU    '-(4 

Total  (11) 

174 

7,  4  7U,  396 

■  "iTT.   '  .y    M  ii.  ii;i,  \N 


At  large  (1) 

•» 

1 

8 

15 

8 

3 
15 
12 

2 

110.  1>C 

3 ■  *""* 

192  769 

4(>4  471 

rf     

67  2>«> 

lu 

.353  696 

11 

12 

l*)     

426    -"« 

455,  :«■ 

34,340 

Total  (9) 

01 

1,045.302 

.T\TT         f      .MIN  Nf..^i  iT\ 


1.. 

2.. 
3.. 
4.. 

6- 

7.. 
8- 


ToUl  (7) 


1 
1 
4 

1 

3 
12 

7 


$3,656 

7.977 

129  3r>2 

3i  .i.'-i 

24.4-/ 

254.  I- 

155.  1  -4 ! 

38 


6<C.iill 


.ST^TE     I  If-     MI.S.Sl.SSD'PI 


4 
1 
1 
3 
13 

82M.ai3 
8S.0S3 

70,500 

88,  701 

077  093 

Total  (5) 

31 

1.420.470 

STTATE      T     MI3S<^)I'RI 


1 

} 

43 

8 

30 

27 

7 

%S'  :"7 

n 

.t  1  ^  t«  14 

4 

1   ■ '  ■  1 « 

6... 

7 

V  1  M " 

8. 

0 -    

111   p-' 

Total  (7) 

113 

3  'H^l    '.ST 

ST^TE     '..'r     M^iNTA.NA 


I     

33 

80 

$'2lV8   rHV, 

3     

ToUl(2) 

83 

2.    ■■^'    '.'■' 

ST^TE       r    UZBBJiSUJi 


1... 

13 

8 
10 

1    ^   t 

3.14) 

a 

i  1  > 

3 

'■111 

ToUl(3) 

40 

3.  95S 

'"'1 

STATIC       IF     .N'rVAD* 


EntitUrrumta  and  number  of  eligible  aMH 
cants,  by  conffresswnal  district.  Publi/um 
874.  as  amended,  fiscal  year  i963-_Co_ 

STATE    or    Nrw     HAMPSHIBt 


KnUtlemaa 


riinifri>s.vhinBl  'llslrUt 

Xuni!*T 
iif  ellniliii- 
'>PI>llianlg 

32 

8, 

1 

2 

ToUl  (3) 

40 

*1.3OO,0(( 
ll&,«tl 


STATE    or    WEW    JE&SZT 


At  large  (1). 


13 


31.805.117 


1.. 

2.. 
3.. 

4-. 
8.. 
7.. 
13. 
15. 


Total  (8). 


39 

«7^tt, 

330,(0: 

2.'*^^ 

.f- 

-•*42,« 

i4«,l» 

10 

124,  r- 

1 

102.  M! 

3 

138,*; 

170 


STATr    (>F    Nrw    MEXICO 


1 2). 


^7n,Jt 


W.  787,  Kl 


1.. 

2.. 
3.. 
4.. 

5.. 
25. 

27 


:«i 

,(1 

32 

33 

34. 

35. 

88. 

40. 


STATE    or    NEW    YORK 


44 

17 

3 

4 

3 

3 

13 

0 

30 

37 

6 

2r"i 


1 
10 

.^ 

3 

Total  (17) 191 


$1,1»  17(1 

Mi  5:^ 
iVi  I',: 

4(«.  io« 
31.  w 
14 :« 

a.  902 

iiios 

77-,J.| 
W7  4S 
119,52! 
1.  ■.'63, 113 
1<«.49C 

i.-aoj: 

24i-« 
«1,I15 
l.W.(M 

«.  M9.  JiJ 


STATE    or    NORTH    CAROLINA 


3... 

7... 
8  ... 
II.  . 


TotaI(5). 


6 
1 

Sl47,sM 
1,">4,3W 

I 
2  . 

l.l*» 

27 


2,9s4.  134 


.TTATT    or    NORTH    DAKOTA 


1      

16 
40 

is.i^Ty 

s'o  s,"py 

Total  (2) 

66 

1  406  '^' 

STATE    or    OHIO 


Atl 

■rfi(l) 

1... 

1 

9 
13 

3 

7 
22 
.>») 

2 
18 

3 
13 

i 

1 

1 
II 

2 

5 

%x<^ 

■» 

ll^3f« 

3 

1  fl«3.oe: 

4 

27  "D 

6 

13S.«« 

« 

343,M 

7 

1  2».713 

s . 

18.417 

10 

1,35  OM 

11 

67  871 

12 

2   !7i21» 

\\ 

23  304 

M 

13.813 

1". 

ft.  191 

17... 

IM  Ml 

10.  .:::::::::::::::::::::  " 

13.001 

23 

183.  Hi 

Tutal  MS^ 

ir 

«,37TX»M 

.  Htitments  and  number  of  eligible  appli- 
'*!^nfrbv  congressional  district.  Public  Law 
^4,  as  amended,  fiscal  year  1963— Con. 

STATE    or    OKLAHOMA 
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Entitlement$  and  number  of  eligible  appli- 
cants, by  congressional  district.  Public  Law 
874,  as  amended,  fiscal  year  1963 — Con. 
STATE  OF  TEXAS — contlnucd 


Federal  funds  obligated  for  construction  of 
school  facilities  under  Public  Law  815  by 
congressional  district,  by  State,  fiscal  year 
1963 


('onKTe.'^-i""*' 


ilstrlct 


y. 

5..- 
4... 


Number 
of  pllplMe 
applicants 

23 
96 
46 
74 
37 
80 


Entitlement 


Congressional  district 


Number 
of  elifdble 
applicants 


Entitlement 


Congressional  district 


J734.779 

713, 062 

274, 141 

548.718 

3.177,794 

2,468,500 


Totiil  1 61. 


356 


7, 916, 904 


12. 
13 
14 
15 
16 
17 
18 
19 
20 
21 


STATE    or 

OREGON 

16 

31 
o 

23 

$222,099 

i- 
s... 

4    . 

Total  f4l 

535,  543 

33,388 

376, 097 

72 

1, 167, 127 

17 
15 
18 
12 
11 
17 
8 
8 
15 
13 

$1.727.7,52 

349,148 

794.  8H0 

■230.  968 

2.0H6.532 

601.479 

.■593.440 

a.'^.a.  297 

4. '247.  801 

452. S22 

Total  (19)  

237 

j         14.442.599 

ALABAMA 

At  large  (8;... 

ALASKA 

At  large  (1) 

ARIZONA 


1st. 
2d.. 
3d. 


STATE    OF    PENNSTLVANIA 


STATE    OI 

UTAH 

1                

11 

$1.'272.'.>90 

2 

4 

1..V26.756 

Total  (2) 

15 

2.7t»9.  046 

Total  (3) 

ARKANSAS 


l.^t.. 

2<i... 
3d_.. 


Total  (3) 

CALIFORNIA 


3,  4,  !ind  5. 


i-. 

10. 


13.. 

1« 

19 
23 
M- 


Totil  M''!. 


STATE    or    VERMONT 


1 

$2,431,077 

3 

27,741 

15 

517.885 

22 

520.194 

3 

24,465 

22 

446.734 

4 

174,305 

7 

49,526 

.^5 

818,998 

1 

12,796 

1 

29,975 

?9 

7-21,714 

1 

303 

1 

1,464 

2 

27,391 

At  large  (1). 


11 


$60,  728 


STATE    OF    VIRGINIA 


147 


5, 604,  .V)0 


STATE    OF    RHODE    ISLAND 

1.. 

13 
9 

$1,503,458 
618,700 

T,,t;il  (2)         

OO 

2,122,158 

1 

1                            

11 
3 
1 
7 
1 
4 
1 
9 
3 
5 

$3,105,450 

2                            

4.  230.  oat 

3 

4 

5   

6  

7 

8. 

Q                                  

49.  H37 
Ml.  195 

27.  845 
233.  900 

13.969 
817.706 
12H,  464 

10 

7,196,331 

Total  (10) 

45 

16.418,300 

3d 

4th 

9lh 

mh.._ 
13th... 
15th... 
16th_.. 
18th... 
27th... 
33d.... 
35th... 
37th... 
38th ... 


Total  (13) 

COLORADO 


2d  . 
3d  . 
4th 


STATE    OF    WASHINGTON 


Total  (3).. 

CONNECnCTT 


STATE    or    SOUTH    CAROLINA 


15 

15 
3 

1 
1 

$2,117,265 

1,5-28.638 

58,210 

174,621 

161,801 

Total  i5) 

35 

4.040,225 

I                   

5 
36 
41 
60 
36 
21 
12 

$879,492 

2                . 

1,077.307 

3             - 

480.  9.V2 

4                     

1.673.987 

5                        .  

911,303 

e               

3,298,888 

7 - 

575,  495 

Total  (7)      - 

201 

8,897,424 

At  large  (1) 
2d 


Total  (2) 

FLORIDA 


STATE    or    SOUTH    DAKOTA 

1                        

17 
55 

$255,803 

1 

2.402,983 

Total  (2) 

72 

2,658,786 

STATE    or   -WEST    VIEGINIA 

2             - 

6 

1 

$144,981 

z'."" 

20,105 

Total  (2)      - 

6 

165,086 

2d 

5th 


3d. 


Total  (2) 

GEORGIA 


IDAHO 


1st. 
2d.. 


STATE    or    TENNKSSEI 


T)tal  ^81 


6 

$206,155 

12 

1,037,757 

6 

73,558 

10 

680.453 

5 

310, 138 

( 

59,685 

» 

100,805 

1 

300,843 

STAT«   or    WISCONSIN 

1               

8 

K261 

2                     

356,432 

3               

158,363 

7                   

20,345 

g               

51,156 

g                

22,054 

10 - - 

135, 174 

Total  (7)       

26 

747,  785 

Total  (2) 

ILLINOIS 


24th. 


INDUNA 


5th. 


IOWA 


7th- 


STATE    or    WYOMINO 


KANSAS 


2,870,304 


At  large  (1). 


21 


$871,416 


1st. 
2d.. 
5th. 


STATE    or 

TEXAS 

At  [hthi'  1 11 

30 
2 

15 
8 

U 
1 
6 

30 

$500,800 

23,026 

240,530 

311,504 

61.830 

1,776 

10                                               

156,414 

u 

1.718,552 

TIROnf   ISLANDS 


$104,906 


Total  (3) 

KKNTCCKY 


OT7A1C 


$854,994 


4th. 
0th. 
Ut. 


LOm8L*.NA 


MAINE 


Number  of 
projects 


Total 

amount  of 

Federal  funds 

reserved 


2 
4 

10 


16 


$758, 131 


1,419, 


229,345 

695,  826 

2,801,811 


3,726,982 


94,990 
276,656 
168,299 


539,945 


291,787 

1, 834,  502 

48,910 

46,746 

2, 099, 891 

63,573 

276,977 

59,055 

275, 125 

731,603 

534,095 

152,  675 

425,165 


6,  840,  104 


939,708 

1,381,611 

129, 276 


2.  4.50.  595 


358,760 


358.760 


140,980 
344,125 


485,105 


509,295 


37,500 
645,006 


582,506 


809,067 


312,  745 


24,665 


46,980 

140,882 

23,520 


211,882 
33,000 

851,390 
26,000 
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federal  funda  obligated  for  construction  of      Federal  funds  nbligated   for  construction  of 
school  faciUtiea  under  Public  Law  815   by 
congressional  district,  by  State,  fiscal  year 
1963 — Continued 


school  factUttes  under  Public  Law  815  bf/ 
congrt'suonal  duUrut,  by  State,  fiscal  year 
1963 — Continued 


Concessional  district 

N'urnfwr  of 
projects 

Total 

amount  of 

Federal  funis 

reserTed 

M VRVIAMD 

Kt  large  (I) 

A!         

I 
1 
2 

S47S  310 

5th     

3  SW  1(80 

6th 

3. 123.830 

Total  (4) 

4 

7.187.3W 

Hh    

13th     

1 
2 

310.830 
208,  «05 

Total  (2) 

3 

688  435 

MICmOAN 
At  laTRO  (I) 

loth  

1 

2 
1 

317  817 

lllh    „ 

445  323 

12th 

21  875 

Total  (41 

4 

2 

785.013 
l.M,  wn 

^th    

Misaiamppi 
1st  

1 

1 

30.080 

4«.(no 

5th     

Total  i2) 

2 

70.080 

MiaaorM 
4th 

3 

t 

1 

80  V4 

7th    

12  iy'< 

*th     

ao.sao 

Total    31 

4 

123. 749 

MONTANA 

1« 

t 
3 

10  144 

2d 

794  «.M 

Total  (2)  

4 

804,835 

NBStASKA 
M           .                       

2 
2 

82  Vf2 

3.1 

81  500 

Total(2) „ 

NEVADA 

Atlarged).,            

4 
1 

144, 3ir* 
M.  144 

NEW   JERSET 
3d 

2 
« 

2M  252 

4th    .^.^ 

7th 

WJ.  322 
24  ')40 

Total  (3)    ,.,„ 

9 
4 

842.  514 
581. 3m 

NEW   MEXirO 

\t  '.argc  (2) 

NEW  TOBK 

-"^U.          __.._        ... 

3i)th  

\ 
1 
1 

184,100 

418  Tin 

32d  ..  „ 

3M2.  045 

Total  (31  .„ 

3 

062.345 

NORTH  Carolina 

3.1                   

7th          

I 
2 

290.  WO 
824.917 

Total  (2) 

3 

924.567 

NORTH  DAKOTA 
tst..       

3 
3 

t9«.  T3^J 
309  1  ■^ 

2d        

Total  (2) 

8 

506. «! 

OHIO 

At  '^jfe  (1) 

3.1 

i 

3 
3 
2 

411  179 

:th 

45.S  lUll 

IJth 

7S7  41 1 

i:th 

74  371) 

Total  iS) 

» 

LOOK,  220 

1- 

f..r:;'>'    ;.>nal  dbtrlct 

'  Number  of 
project* 

Total 

amount  of 

Federal  fnii  Is 

raaarved 

^                OKLAHOMA 

ad 

t 
t 

r."u  4*1 

4th 

77  71(i 

5th 

/W7  VIA 

6th 

849  4K5 

Total  (4) 

1                  18 

1  344  138 

ORKOOM 

3d 

» 

35  SO? 

PCXNBTLTAMU 

12th 

1 

44  010 

RRODK  iaLA!n> 
1st 

1 

IK8M 

80CTH   CAROLINA 
1st 

2 

1 

647  W< 

2d i 

137    174 

ToUl  (2) 

3 

784.  S23 

SOtnrB  DAKOTA 
1st 

1 

34  QMl 

2d 

930.438 

Total  (21 

10 

084  516 

TBNNES8KB 

4th 

3 
1 

30(2,  K15 

6th 

15,  770 

Total  f2) 

4 

31H,5H5 

At  large  (I) 

lit 

i 
1 

3 

I 
3 
I 

98.378 

JOth 

nth 

I4th  ..... 

107,  217 
178.  *15 
22H  355 

K.th 

2mh    , 

4U040 
836  GOO 

Total  (7) . 

0 

1  697  202 

triAH 
ijt. „ 

2d    

3 
2 

1.3«4.  4M 
7^  H4"i 

ToUl{2) 

4 

X092.300 

vrRai!«iA 

Irt _ 

4th 

Rth    

3 

1 
1 
I 

781.860 
31.144 

19  noo 

10th     

154.620 

Total  (4> 

8 

066  634 

WaSHIXOTO!* 
2d .^ . 

3d 

4th    

1 

5 
3 

7 
1 

1 

51.870 

270.989 

54  I'VJ 

.••th    

2X2  "02 

8th    

143  7S7 

7th 

,                IM  1,51 

Total  (d) 

17 

1 
I 

a 

1 
an 

fi99  671 

WtST  VIROtVtA 
3<i       

WISCONSI.V 

8th 

75.000 
1    47S 

WTOMINO 

At  i^gf  <V                     

VIROIN    WI.A\D'« 

69.  Hf,S 

'."1    17^ 

Grand  total  (130) 

4j,  isa.  uu 

APPEALS    F:if;HTS    (IF   CANAL   ZONF: 
EMPLOYEES 

Mr  OHARA  of  Michigan.  Mr 
SpeaktT.  I  nii)-.  f  to  suspend  ttir  nih's  iind 
pass  the  bill  }{  R  7662'  to  amend  the 
Federal   Employees'   Com[iensatlon   Act. 


as  amended,  to  provide  appeal  rights  tn 
employees  of  the  Canal  Zone  Govern 
ment  and  the  Panama  Canal  Compai^' 
The  Clerk  read  as  follow.s : 

Be  It  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  at 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  i 
Arnerica  tn  Congress  a:*sembled.  That  sectlo 
42  Of  the  Pedenil  Emplovees'  Compensation 
Art  I  39  .Stat  750.  5  U  .S  C  793  i  .  as  amende 
Is  amended  hy  iiddliiK  at  the  end  of  the 
second  par'ikTaph  the  f<-)!lnwlnK  "The  sam 
rlRrit  of  .ippeal  •^hall  exi.«it  respeotlrig  clalnu 
hied  by  emplovfes  of  the  Ciinal  Zone  Gov- 
ernment  and  of  the  Piinama  Canal  Company 
or  their  dependents  In  case  of  death.  a«  ii 
provided  with  ro.spert  to  the  claims  (if  o-htf 
employees  of  the  Federal  Oovenmient  un- 
der the  provisions  of  section  3  of  Rpurganiza- 
tlon  Plan  Numbered  '2  of  1946  i  6n  Stat  I0951 
and  tne  .Appejil.s  Hoard  established  pursuant 
to  Rurh  r'»i'r(?aiil/.atlon  plan  .shall  *!av»  lurU- 
dlctioM.  under  regulations  prescribed  by  the 
Secretary  of  Labor,  ovr  appeals  relatlnR  to 
claims  of  such  employees  or  their 
dependents  " 


Is     a 


second    de- 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  de- 


The     SPEAKER 

manded  ' 

Mr    ASHBROOK 
mand  a  .second. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  a 
second  will  be  considered  as  ordered 

Mr  OHARA  of  M:chiKHn.  Mr  Speak- 
er. I  yield  myself  3  minutes. 

Mr  Speaker,  this  bill  has  the  ver>-  sim- 
ple objective  of  providin'r  an  opportunity 
for  employees  of  the  Pannma  Canal  Zone 
and  the  Panama  Canal  Company  to  ap- 
peal adverse  decisions  on  workmen's 
compen.sation  claims  lo  tlie  Federal  Em- 
ployees Compensation  Appeal  Board. 

The  enactment  of  this  lemslation 
would  brin«  the  practice  with  regard  to 
appeals  of  Federal  employees'  compen- 
sation claims  for  Panama  Canal  Zone 
and  Panama  Canal  Company  employees 
m  line  with  the  appeal  practice  that  is 
Rranted  to  every  other  employee  of  the 
US  Government 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  bill  is  necessary  be- 
cause throuk'h  a  vt  ry  complicated  .senes 
of  enactments  which  started  long  before 
the  adoption  of  an  appeals  board,  some- 
how or  other  Canal  Zone  employees  were 
left  out  of  the  ri^ht  to  appeal  to  the 
Federal  Emjiloyees  Compensation  Ap- 
peal Board 

Mr  Speaker,  m  my  opinion  this  legis- 
lation repre.sents  a  simple  matter  of  jus- 
tice, that  the.se  employees  be  Kiven  that 
riRht  just  as  any  other  Federal  employee 
now  enjoys. 

Mr    Speaker.  I  yitld 
of  my  time 

Mr.     ASHBROOK 
yield  myself  A  minutes. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  to  support  the  mo- 
tion to  susp«'nd  the  rule,  in  order  that 
the  Hou.se  may  proceed  to  the  immediate 
enactment  of  H  R    7662 

The  bill  before  us  is  a  noncontroversial 
proposal  which  was  unanimously  ap- 
proved by  the  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor  The  sole  purpose  of  this 
le!;islatiun  is  to  accord  to  the  employees 
of  the  Canal  Zone  government  and  the 
Panama  Canal  Company  the  same  ap- 
peal riKhts  under  the  Federal  Employees 
CompiMisation  Act  as  are  accorded  to  all 
other  P'ederal  employees. 


back  the  balance 
Mr      Speaker.    I 


l96Jt 

The  anomaly  under  the  present  system 
nses  from  the  fact  that  the  determina- 
finn  of  such  cases  was  vested  in  the  Gov- 
"°  r  of  the  Panama  Canal  Zone  in 
1916— long  before  the  creation  of  the 
pmolovees  Compensation  Appeals  Board, 
oJhlch'has  jurisdiction  over  compensa- 
Hnn  cases  involving  all  other  Federal 
emplovces.  In  the  interests  of  equity 
Mid  consistency,  this  anomaly  should  be 

ft-iped  out. 

Mr  Speaker,  this  legislation  has  been 
endorsed  bv  the  Budget  Bureau  and  the 
Department  of  Labor.  The  enactment 
of  this  legislation  will  permit  all  Federal 
employees  lo  avail  themselves  of  a  com- 
mon appellate  procedure  in  all  relevant 
compensation  cases.  This  legislation  is 
lonp  overdue,  and  I  strongly  support  its 
enactment. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  motion  of  the  gentleman  from  Mich- 
igan I  Mr.  OHARA  1  that  the  House  sus- 
pend the  rules  and  pass  the  bill   H.R. 

7662. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  (two- 
thirds  having  voted  m  favor  thereof)  the 
rules  were  suspended  and  the  bill  was 
passed. 

EXPENSES  OF  EMPLOYEES  AS- 
SIGNED TO  CALIFORNIA  OFF- 
SHORE   ISLANDS 

Mr  ROSENTHAL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
move  to  suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the 
bill  HR.  11211 1  to  amend  section  3  of 
the  Travel  Expense  Act  of  1949,  as 
amended,  to  provide  authority  for  the 
payment  of  per  diem  for  certain  travel  of 
employees  of  the  Department  of  the 
Niivy 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
Bt'  u  inart'-d  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Rep'esentatives  of  the  United  States  of 
.4nifjra  iti  CoTipre,ss  assembled,  That,  not- 
withst.mdmg  section  1765  of  the  Revised 
s-.atures  (5  U.S.C.  70).  each  employee  of  the 
r:.::ed  St.itcs  who  is  assigned  to  duty,  other 
•..*i.ui  temporary  duty,  on  one  of  the  Califor- 
nia offshore  Islands  shall  be  paid,  In  addl- 
:ion  to  compiMisatlo'^i  otherwise  due  him,  an 
allow.mce  of  not  to  exceed  $10  per  day: 
Provided.  That  such  allowance  shall  be  paid 
only  in  accordance  with  regulations  pre- 
scribed by  the  President  establishing  the 
rates  at  which  such  allowance  will  be  paid 
and  dihnmg  the  areas  and  groups  of  posi- 
tions to  which  such  rates  shall  apply. 

Sec  2  111!  Each  employee  or  former  em- 
ployee of  the  Department  of  the  Navy  who 
wari  erroneously  paid  per  diem  In  lieu  of  sub- 
s.stenie  under  section  3  of  the  Travel  Ex- 
pense Act  of  1949  (5  U.S.C.  836).  for  the 
period  he  Wius  assigned  to  one  of  the  Califor- 
nia offshore  islands  as  his  principal  place  of 
duty,  is  rcheved  of  all  liability  to  refund  to 
the  United  States  the  amounts  of  per  diem 
in  lieu  of  subsistence  so  paid. 

bi  The  .Secretary  of  the  Treasury  Is  au- 
thorized and  directed  to  pay.  out  of  any 
money  in  the  Treasury  not  otherwise  appro- 
priated to  the  employee,  former  employee, 
or  other  appropriate  party  concerned,  in  ac- 
cordance with  law.  all  amounts  paid  by  or 
withheld  from  amounts  otherwise  due  an 
employee  or  former  employee  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Navy  in  complete  or  partial  sat- 
isfaction of  his  liability  to  the  United  States 
for  which  relief  has  been  grnnted  by  section 
2  of  this  Act. 
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SwD.  3.  In  accordance  with  regtUatlons  Is- 
sued under  the  first  section  of  this  Act,  the 
allowance  authorized  by  such  section  may 
be  made  retroactively  effective  from  the  date 
erroneous  pajTnents  of  per  diem  In  lieu 
of  subsistence  were  discontinued  as  a  result 
of  the  decision  of  the  Comptroller  General 
of  the  United  States  dated  May  4,  1964  (B- 
153571). 

Amend  the  title  so  as  to  read:  "A  bill  to 
provide  authority  for  the  payment  of  certain 
amounts  to  offset  certain  expenses  of  Federal 
employees  assigned  to  duty  on  the  California 
offshore  Islands,  and  for  other  purposes.". 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  a  second  de- 
manded? 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  de- 
mand a  second. 

Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  a  second  be  con- 
sidered as  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  ob.iection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
yield  myself  3  minutes. 

Mr.  Speaker,  H.R.  11211  is  a  bill  intro- 
duced to  remedy  a  serious  problem  con- 
fronting civilian  employees  of  the  NavT 
Department  assigned  to  duty  on  the  off- 
shore islands  of  California.  The  Comp- 
troller Greneral  has  ruled  that  per  diem 
payments  made  by  the  Navy  to  these 
employees  were  improper  and  has  or- 
dered the  Navy  to  collect  the  amounts 
already  paid  and  to  cease  such  payments 
still  being  made.  The  purpose  of  this 
bill  is  to  validate  the  payments  which 
have  been  made  and  to  provide  a  method 
of  compensation  for  out-of-pocket  ex- 
penses for  these  employees  in  the  future. 

The  islands  involved  are  San  Clemente, 
San  Nicolas,  and  Santa  Cruz  which  are 
barren  and  uninhabited  but  on  which 
important  defense  installations  are  be- 
in?  maintained  by  the  Navy.  The  only 
transportation  from  the  mainland  is  that 
furnished  by  the  Navy.  The  only  food 
and  lodging  is  that  provided  by  the  Navy. 
The  employees  are  flown  to  the  islands  at 
the  beginning  of  the  week  and  returned 
to  the  mainland  on  the  weekend.  There 
are  no  facilities  for  dependents  and, 
hence,  the  employees  are  required  to 
maintain  their  permanent  residences  on 
the  mainland. 

For  a  number  of  years,  the  Navy  has 
treated  these  employees  as  though  they 
were  in  travel  status  under  temporary 
duty  travel  orders,  providing  their  trans- 
portation at  Government  expense  and  a 
per  diem  allowance  of  $6  per  day.  From 
the  per  diem  allowance  they  were 
charged  and  paid  back  to  the  Navy  $3.50 
for  their  meals  and  lodging.  The  bal- 
ance was  for  other  miscellaneous  ex- 
penses. Obviously,  working  under  these 
conditions,  some  extra  compensation  was 
warranted  and  the  amount  involved 
could  hardly  be  called  excessive.  But 
the  payments  were  made  under  the  Trav- 
el Expense  Act  and  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral has  ruled  that  these  employees  were 
not  In  travel  status  as  the  law  intended. 
Hence,  the  order  to  cease  further  pay- 
ments and  to  collect  all  improper  pay- 
ments previously  made.  Approximately 
$400,000  in  refunds  are  involved.     We 


have  been  told  by  employees  that  some 
persons  would  have  to  repay  amounts 
running  into  thousands  of  dollars. 
There  would  be  many  instances  of  severe 
hardship  if  these  collections  were  made. 
For  the  time  being,  and  until  Congress 
disposes  of  the  pending  legislation,  the 
Comptroller  has  permitted  the  Navy  to 
suspend  collecting  past  payments.  But 
those  who  are  now  employed  are  cur- 
rently getting  no  per  diem  or  other  com- 
pensation. An  additional  factor  is  in- 
volved in  that  contract  service  person- 
nel, being  paid  indirectly  from  public 
funds,  are  still  being  paid  a  higher  sub- 
sistence per  diem  than  our  own  workers 
received.  We  have  been  informed  that 
the  morale  among  the  workers  is  very 
low.  They  feel,  naturally,  that  they 
should  be  reimbursed  for  unusual  ex- 
penses they  incur  for  the  benefit  of  the 
Government.  Our  committee  and  many 
Members  from  the  State  of  California 
have  received  numerous  letters  and  tele- 
grams from  the  employees  involved  or  on 
their  behalf  requesting  our  assistance. 

Hearings  were  held  by  the  committee 
at  which  representatives  of  the  Navy  De- 
partment, the  Bureau  of  the  Budget,  the 
General  Accounting  Office,  and  the  em- 
ployee organizations  testified.    The  Navy 
Department  informed  us  that  under  their 
interpretation    of    the   Travel    Expense 
Act  of  1949,  payments  were  believed  to 
be  proper  and  such  payments  had  been 
made  for  approximately   14  years  until 
the  Comptroller's  ruling  in  May  just  past. 
The  Navy  was  in  accord  with  the  legis- 
lation which  had  been  introduced  and 
recommended  that  it  be  passed.     The 
Comptroller  Greneral  also  favored  a  leg- 
islative   solution    but    preferred    not    to 
utilize  the  Travel   Expense  Act   as  the 
vehicle.    Hence,  he  proposed  a  substitute 
amendment   which  would   validate   the 
payments  made  but  would  authorize  an 
allowance  in  addition  to  the  compensa- 
tion  that  the   employees   normally   re- 
ceive.    The  Bureau  of  the  Budget  sup- 
ported the  view  of  the  General  Account- 
ing Office  but  suggested  that  a  more  gen- 
eralized approach  be  devised,  not  lim- 
ited to  the  California  offshore  islands, 
and  that  the  bill  be  enacted  as  temporary 
legislation  until  the  new  approach  could 
be     developed.      June     30,     1965,    was 
suggested    as    the    date    of    expiration. 
The  committee  felt  that  in  the  light  of 
all  the  circumstances  it  would  be  better 
not  to  put  in  an  expiration  date  and  re- 
jected this  proposal.    Representatives  of 
the  employees,  some  of  whom  came  all 
the  way  from  California,  testified  as  to 
the  hardship  which  they  would  have  to 
suffer  unless  legislative  action  was  taken 
and   advised  the  committee  that  many 
employees    were    considering    resigning 
and  looking  for  other  work.    In  view  of 
the  inconvenience  Involved  in  working  on 
the  islands,  a  staffing  problem  for  the 
Navy  would  be  a  serious  one,  indeed,  if 
widespread  resignations  did  occur. 

The  committee  agreed  that  the  Gen- 
eral Accounting  Office  had  suggested  the 
better  approach  to  the  problem  and  the 
amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  substitute 
was  adopted.  In  brief,  section  1  pro- 
vides that  an  allowance  not  to  exceed 
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$10  per  day  for  employees  of  the  Cali- 
fornia offshore  Islands  shall  be  paid  over 
and  above  their  regular  compensation. 
This  allowance  would  be  set  only  In  ac- 
cordance with  regulations  prescribed  by 
the  President.  Section  2  would  validate 
the  payments  made  under  the  Travel  Ex- 
pense Act  and  the  employees  who  re- 
ceived such  payments  would  be  relieved 
of  all  liability  to  refund  them  to  the 
United  States.  It  would  authorize  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  pay  to  the 
em.ployees  any  amounts  which  may  have 
been  withheld  from  them  to  satisfy  the 
Government's  claim  agairist  them  Sec- 
tion 3  would  permit  the  allowance  au- 
thorized by  the  bill  to  be  made  retroac- 
tive so  that  eligible  employees  who  have 
received  no  payments  since  the  Comp- 
troller's decision  of  May  4  would  be  en- 
titled to  the  allowance  for  each  daj' 
worked  since  the  cutoff  date 

This  bill  was  reported  unanimously  by 
the  Committee  on  Government  Opera- 
tions and  It  is  our  opinion  that  this 
legislation  would  not  only  be  an  act  of 
justice  and  equity  to  these  employee.s 
who  work  under  most  dtfScult  circum- 
stances, but  will  Insure  the  manpower 
needed  to  maintain  our  Nations  de- 
fense on  the  offshore  Lslands 

Mr.  ROSENTHAL  Mr  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  con.sent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  California  (Mr  HoLrFiELol 
may  extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in 
the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  i;entleman  from  New 
York? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  HOUFIELD  Mr  Speaker,  I 
strongly  support  H  R.  11211  to  provide 
an  allowance  for  employees  of  the  Navy 
Department  now  working  on  the  Cali- 
fornia offshore  islands  and  to  relieve 
them  from  refimding  to  the  Navy  any 
payments  for  subsistence  expenses  which 
they  may  have  erroneously  received  in 
the  past. 

The  conditions  under  which  these  em- 
ployees work  require  extra  compensation 
from  the  Government  They  remain  on 
these  islands  from  early  Monday  until 
Friday  night  and  mu.st  maintain  homes 
for  their  families  on  the  mainland  The 
lodging  and  food  which  they  must  pur- 
chase from  the  Government  while  on  the 
islands  are  expenses  that  we  should  not 
expect  our  Federal  employees  to  pay  out 
of  their  own  pockets. 

For  a  nimiber  of  years  the  Navy  De- 
partment has  been  paying  these  em- 
ployees a  per  diem  rate  to  cover  these  ex- 
penses, but  the  Cteneral  Accounting  Office 
ruled  that  such  payments  under  the 
Travel  Expense  Act  were  Illegal  This 
may  be  so.  I  have  no  quarrel  with  the 
Comptroller  General  s  Interpretation  of 
the  law.  I  do  know,  however,  that  some 
alternative  should  be  provided  so  that 
these  expenses  can  properly  be  paid  We 
have  such  an  alternative  In  this  bill  and 
I  hope  that  It  will  be  quickly  passed  by 
both  Houses  of  Congress  .so  that  the 
anxiety  of  these  employees  can  be  re- 
lieved and  the  Important  work  in  na- 
tional defense  that  is  going  on  on  these 
Islands  can  be  continued. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  require 


Mr.  Speaker,  tills  bill  was  reported 
unanimously  by  the  Executive  Reorgani- 
zation Subcommittee  of  the  Committee 
on  Government  Operations,  and  I  am  In 
hearty  support  of  the  bUl. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  is  stated  in  tlie  report 
of  the  Committee  on  Government  Opera- 
tions which  accompanies  H.R.  11211,  this 
bill  is  to  remedy  an  inequity  which  has 
resulted  from  a  ruling  of  the  Comptroller 
General  of  the  United  States  which  has 
had  the  effect  of  cutting  off  the  per  diem 
payments  which  for  a  number  of  years 
have  been  made  to  civilian  t'mpU)yees  of 
the  Navy  Department  a.s.si«r.('d  to  duty 
on  the  islands  which  are  offshore  from 
the  coast  of  California.  These  islands. 
whicli  are  pio.sently  occupied  by  impor- 
tant installations  engaged  in  tracking 
and  othf r  a.s.s(xuited  activities  of  our  Pa- 
cific Missile  Rarik'e.  are  located  about  60 
miles  from  the  coast  of  Caiilurnia.  They 
are  iucky,  barren,  and  utherwise  unin- 
(;abit»'d  In  order  to  recruit  personnel  it 
ha.s  iM-t-n  necessaiy  to  fly  them  to  and 
from  tht'.se  L-^lands  and  to  furnish  tiiem 
living  quarters  and  messin;^  facilities 
Willie  they  are  workuiK  tliere  In  May  of 
this  year,  the  Comptroller  General  de- 
cided that  the  action  of  the  Navy  Depart- 
ment m  paying  liiese  people  per  diem  un- 
der the  Travel  Expense  Act  of  1949,  as 
amended,  was  m  violation  of  the  law. 
This  decision  came  about  becau.se  the 
Comptroller  General  concluded  that  the 
post  of  duty  of  an  employer  so  engaged 
was.  In  fact,  the  island  and  not  a  place 
the  mainland  of  tiie  United  States  wh.ere 
the  employees  customarily  enplaned  for 
their  flight  to  the  islands. 

KSmce  these  per  diem  payments  have 
been  made  t-o  many  individuals  over  the 
pa.'it  lew  years  it  was  e.stiinated  that  legal 
action  would  have  Uj  be  commenced  to 
recover  some  $400,000  that  have  been 
llle^'ally  pa.d  out  under  tlie  erroneous  m- 
l<-rpretation  by  the  Navy  of  the  provi- 
sions of  the  Travel  Kxjjen.se  Act  of  1949. 
as  amended.  This  would  have  resulted 
m  great  hardship  to  certain  individual 
employees  from  whom  it  would  have  btt-n 
necessa.-y  to  recover  m  some  ca.ses  a.s 
much  as  $7,000  Since  these  paymenus 
were  received  m  good  faith  by  all  of  tliese 
employees  and  were  aitually  corusidered 
by  them  to  be  a  part  of  the  cotnpen.sation 
they  v.ere  entitled  to  receive  for  perform- 
ing work  under  the  conditions  de.scribed, 
it  .seemed  to  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment Operati.jns  that  it  w(nild  be  hik'hly 
unfair  and  inequitable  to  compel  repay- 
ment. It  was  al.s«)  brou*;ht  out  In  the 
hearings  before  the  subcommittee  that 
the  Navv  Department  would  shortly  face 
Kreat  difficulty  in  recruiting  per.s<-)nnel 
for  work  on  the.se  offshore  i.slands  unle.ss 
author!ty  was  given  to  the  Navv  to  pay 
some  allowance  in  addition  to  the  ba.slc 
wage  rates  provided  for  by  .statute. 

Mr  Speaker  I  think  that  the  i^entle- 
man  from  California  (Mr.  Charles 
TEAGtJBl  should  be  commended  as  the  au- 
thiir  of  this  bill  for  his  initiative  in  pre.ss- 
mg  th's  matter  b^^fore  the  CommitLi-e  on 
Government  Operations  His  persi.stenre 
and  effective  work  in  connection  with 
thus  measure  has  undoubtedly  contrib- 
uted to  the  fact  that  this  bill  was  re- 
f>orted  unanimously  out  of  the  Executive 
and  Legl.slatlve  Reorganization  Subcom- 


mittee  as  well  as  receiving  nnantmfHw 
approval  of  the  full  Conunittee  onQo/ 
ernment  Operations.    I  urge  its  adoption 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  2  minutes  to  t£ 
author  of  this  bill,  the  gentleman  tma 
California  I  Mr.  Teague]. 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  California  Ut 
Speaker,  I  take  this  time  to  make  myself 
available  for  any  questions  that  nuy  be 
posed. 

I  would  like  to  express  my  deep  %n. 
preciation  to  the  gentleman  from  Call, 
foniia  [Mr.  Holifield).  to  the  chairman 
of  the  committee,  smd  to  all  members  of 
the  House  Committee  on  Government 
Operations  for  their  cooperation  in  the 
consideration  of  this  bill. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  wiU  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  California.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Iowa. 

Mr  GROSS.  I  think  the  letter  from 
the  General  Accounting  Office  is  the  best 
endorsement  this  bill  could  have,  being 
directly  concerned  with  the  matter  of 
payments  to  personnel  and  overpay- 
ments to  per.sonnel. 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  appreciate  the  gentleman's 
position. 

Mr  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  coneent 
that  the  gentleman  from  California  [Mr. 
Roosevelt  1  may  extend  his  remarks  at 
this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER  Is  there  objection 
U)  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California;' 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT.  Mr.  Speaker,  thlj 
measure  is  designed  to  rectify  an  obvious 
InjiLstice.  and  I  am  happy  to  join  my 
g(j<xi  friend,  the  genileman  from  Cali- 
fornia, in  urging  its  favorable  coiisidera- 
tlon  My  support  for  the  bill  has  al- 
ready been  evidenced  llirough  the  intro- 
duction of  an  Identical  bill,  H.R.  11506, 
masmucii  ivs  .some  of  the  people  con- 
cerned live  within  the  26th  Congres- 
sional District  of  California. 

May  I  also  express  my  pleasure  at  the 
agreement  of  my  colleague,  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa  IMr  Gross!.  It  is  won- 
derful to  note  that  on  such  nonpartisan 
matters  there  can  be  a  warm  degree  of 
cooperation  between  tho.se  whose  dis- 
tricts are  affected  by  this  kind  of  legisla- 
tion. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  Is  on 
suspending:  the  rules  and  passing  the 
bill 

The  question  was  taken;  and  (two- 
thirds  having  voted  in  favor  thereof) 
the  rules  were  suspended  and  the  bill 
was  pa,ssed. 

Tlie  title  was  amended  so  as  to  read: 
"A  bin  to  provide  authority  for  the  pay- 
ment of  certain  amounts  to  offset  cer- 
tain expenses  of  Federal  employees  as- 
.slgned  to  duty  on  the  California  offshore 
Islands,  and  for  other  purposes." 
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PERMITTING  THE   USE  OP  STATIS- 
TICAL SAMPLINO  PROCEDURES  IN 
THE  EXAMINATION  OP  VOUCHERS 
Mr.    ROSENTHAL.      Mr.    Speaker.  I 
move  to  suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the 
bill    (H.R.   10446)    to  permit  the  use  of 


-.tistlcal  sampling   procedures  in  the 
lamination  of  vouchers. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

o,  if  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
.^^    e^^trves    of    the    United    States    of 
^Kn^  in   Congress   assembled,    (a)    That. 
Zne^■eT   the   head   of   any   department   or 
rv  of  the  Government  or  the  Commla- 
***■  «  of   the   District    of   Columbia   deter- 
*^'?n^  that  economies  will  result  therefrom. 
^  ^  u:encv  head  or  the  Commissioners  may 
•"±.li«  the  use  of  adequate  and  efTectlve 
?«ti8tical   sjunpUng    procedures   In    the   ex- 
^(natlon    of    disbursement    vouchers    for 
^ZnuntB  of  less  than  $100;  and  no  certifying 
nibursing  officer  acting  in  good  faith  and 
a  conformity  with  such  Pi-oc'^^^^!, fi^*"  ^ 
hiid  Mable  with  respect  to  any  certmoatlon 
^oavment  made  by  him  on  a  voucher  which 
,  '  ,\,t  subject  to  speclflc  examination  be- 
Zmse'uf  the  prescribed  statistical  sampling 
^ocedure   provided  that  such  ofBcer  and  his 
Lirtment  or  agency  have  diligently  pur- 
sued collection  action  to  recover  the  illegal, 
•rnnroper,  or  Incorrect  payment  In  accord- 
ance   with    procedures    prescribed    by    the 
Comptroller  General. 

bi  Nothing  contained  In  this  Act  shall 
affect  the  UablUty.  or  authorize  the  relief. 
of  any  payee,  beneficiary,  or  recipient  of  any 
."e«al  imprujier,  or  incorrect  payment,  or 
n\\e\e  any  certifying  or  disbursing  ofHcer, 
the  he:ul  of  any  department  or  agency  of  the 
Government,  the  Commissioners  of  the  Dl«- 
tnct  of  Columbia,  or  the  Comptroller  Oen- 
erai  of  responsibility  to  pursue  collection  ac- 
tion against  any  such  payee,  beneficiary,  or 
re'-'lplent. 

Is    a    second    de- 


Mr.  Speaker,  I  de- 


The    SPEAKER, 
manded? 

Mr.  ANDERSON. 
mand  a  second. 

Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  a  second  be  con- 
sidered as  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr  Speaker.  H.R.  10446  is  a  bill  to  per- 
mit the  use  of  statistical  sampling  proce- 
dures in  the  examination  of  vouchers.  It 
was  recommended  to  the  Congress  by  the 
Director  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget 
with  the  ct)ncurrence  of  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  and  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral. The  bill  would  alter  the  method  of 
examining  vouchers  prior  to  payment  In 
the  executive  departments  and  agencies. 
At  the  present  time,  every  voucher,  re- 
gardless of  amount,  is  examined  for  Its 
propriety  and  correctness.  Under  the 
bill,  only  a  sample  of  the  vouchers  would 
be  examined.  The  sample,  however. 
would  be  selected  by  statistical  sampling 
procedures.  This  change  is  Justified  by 
the  Bureau  because  of  the  significant 
savings  that  would  result. 

The  bin  was  supported  by  the  Gteneral 
Accounting  Office,  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment, and  received  favorable  comment 
from  representatives  of  the  American 
Institute  of  Certified  Public  Accountants. 
and  the  American  Statistical  Association. 
The  Bureau  of  the  Budget  feels  that  on 
the  basis  of  experimental  studies  con- 
ducted by  the  Department  of  Health, 
EducaUon,  and  Welfare  and  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  that  substantial 
economies    in    manpower    and    dollars 


could  be  effected  on  a  govemmentwlde 
basis  by  a  sampling  of  these  vouchers. 

The  Department  of  Health.  Education, 
jtfid  Welfare  conducted  a  study  using 
statistical  sampling  in  the  administra- 
tive examination  of  vouchers  over  a  5- 
week   period,    examining    about    61.000 
vouchers   amounting   to   approximately 
$25  million.    It  was  estimated  that  the 
savings  to  this  Department  if  the  pro- 
pc^ed  procedure  were  utilized  would  be 
about  $270,000  annually.   A  similar  study 
by  the  Department  of  Agriculture  pro- 
jected an  estimated  annual  savings  of 
between  $400,000  and  $500,000.  if  this 
procedm-e  were  adopted.    Both  of  these 
studies  Indicated  that  the  risk  of  loss  to 
the  Government  would  be  slight  com- 
pared to  the  projected  savings. 

The  bill  provides  that  certifying  or  dis- 
bursing oflBcers  acting  in  good  faith  and 
in  accordance  with  approved  procedures 
will  not  be  held  liable  for  an  improper 
payment  on  a  voucher  which  is  not  sub- 
ject to  examination  under  the  prescribed 
sampling  system.  It  will  also  protect  the 
interest  of  the  Government  by  making  it 
clear  that  the  payee,  beneficiary,  or  other 
recipient  of  an  improper  payment  con- 
tinues to  be  liable  therefore  and  the 
agency  concerned  has  a  continuing  re- 
sponsibility to  pursue  collection  action 
against  any  such  payee  of  an  illegal,  im- 
proper, or  incorrect  payment. 

The  committee  adopted  two  amend- 
ments. One  amendment  would  limit  the 
sampling  techniques  to  vouchers  in 
amounts  below  $100.  All  vouchers  above 
that  amount  would  continue  to  be  ex- 
amined. We  felt  this  precaution  was 
Justified  and  would  still  not  reduce  the 
effectiveness  of  the  plan  inasmuch  as 
the  great  majority  of  vouchers  drawn  fall 
below  this  amount,  and  $100  appears  to 
be  the  cutoff  point  where  savings  be- 
come practical. 

The  second  amendment  was  offered  by 
the  General  Accounting  Office  and  would 
condition  the  relief  from  liability  of  cer- 
tifying or  disbursing  officers  by  the 
Comptroller  General  upon  their  dUigent 
pursuit  of  collection  action  against  an 
Illegal  payee.  This  would  militate 
against  any  lethargy  in  attempting  to  re- 
cover funds  improperly  paid. 

We  recognize  that  sampling  is  rather 
new  in  the  field  of  public  accounting  and 
obviously  some  risks  are  involved.  Pri- 
vate business,  however,  is  using  this  tool 
more  and  more  and  it  is  becoming  stand- 
ard procedure  with  some  large  corpora- 
tions. The  accounting  and  statistical 
experts  who  provided  us  with  informa- 
tion were  satisfied  that  sampling  would 
be  both  practical  and  economical  for  the 
Government. 

Although  every  agency  has  special 
problems  and  may  use  different  tech- 
niques, the  Comptroller  General  will  lay 
down  definite  standards  and  guidelines 
for  all  sampling  procedures.  This  com- 
mittee will  likewise  maintain  a  watchful 
eye  and  make  periodic  checks  to  see  if 
the  law  is  operathvg  satisfactorily  and 
produces  the  results  we  anticipate. 

This  bill  was  reported  imanlmously  by 
the  CJommittee  on  Government  Opera- 
tions as  a  device  to  further  the  modern- 
ization of  procedures  and  produce  econ- 
omies In  our  governmental  colossus. 


Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  3  minutes. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in  enthusiastic  sup- 
port of  this  legislation.  I  think  this  bill 
can  in  fact  turn  out  to  be  one  of  the  most 
useful  and  productive  bills  that  have 
been  reported  out  of  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations  during  this  ses- 
sion of  Congress. 

I  think  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
has  very  adequately  explained  the  pur- 
pose of  this  legislation.  There  are 
merely  one  or  two  comments  I  should 
like  to  make  in  addition  to  what  he  has 
already  stated. 

The  first  of  these  is  this.    When  we 
speak  of  statistical  sampling  we  refer, 
of  course,  to  the  manner  in  which  the 
vouchers  will  be  examined  prior  to  pay- 
ment.   I  should  like  to  emphasis  that  we 
are  not  thinking  of  a  mere  random  and 
haphazard  system  of  sampling.    This  is 
a  scientific  system.    It  Is  not  something 
that  win  be  gone  at  haphazardly.    The 
phrase  "statistical  sampling"  does  have 
a   weU-defined  meaning  in  accounting 
circles.    The  committee  listened  to  testi- 
mony by  the  American  Institute  of  Cer- 
tified Public  Accountants  to  this  effect. 
My  second  point  is  that  the  statistical 
sampling  that  would  be  permitted  vmder 
this  legislation  will  arise  as  the  result  of 
standards  and  procedures  that  will  be  set 
up  by  the   General  Accounting  Office. 
They  will  have  to  approve  the  particular 
method  of  statistical  sampling  that  is 
used  by   any  agency  of  the  executive 
branch.    They,  of  course,  as  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  has  stated,  have  ap- 
peared in  support  of  this  legislation. 

I  think  the  gentleman  referred  to  the 
fact  that  In  some  of  the  preUmlnary  work 
that  was  done  on  this  blU  prior  to  its 
consideration  by  the  committee,  the  De- 
partment of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare actually  undertook  the  examination 
of  some  60,000  vouchers.    I  think  it  is 
interesting  to  note  that  from  that  exam- 
ination it  was  demonstrated  that  less 
than  6  percent  of  the  dollar  amount  rep- 
resented by  these  vouchers  consisted  of 
vouchers  for  amoimts  of  less  than  $100 
and,  of  course,  these  are  the  only  vouch- 
ers that  can  be  examined  under  the  terms 
of  this  legislation.   Vouchers  for  services 
and  supplies  or  travel  where  the  amount 
is  more  than  $100  must  continue  to  be 
examined  on  an  Individual  basis.    It  is 
also  interesting  to  note  that  out  of  the 
total  sum  of  some  $25  million  accounted 
for  in  this  total  of  60,000  vouchers,  there 
was  about  $85,000  in  mistakes.    In  other 
words  an  examination  of  these  60,000 
vouchers  disclosed  that  some  $85,000  in 
erroneous  or  iUegal  payments  had  been 
made.    But  the  vouchers  of  under  $100 
represented  only  7  percent  of  the  errors, 
or  out  of  the  total  sum  of  $85,000  the  mis- 
takes traced  to  the  particular  category 
of  vouchers  of  under  $100  cash  amounted 
to  only  $5,600.    Yet  it  was  costing  some- 
thing Uke  $34,000  of  the  taxpayers'  money 
to    examine    IndlviduaUy    aU    of    these 
vouchers  of  under  $100.     It  obviously 
does  not  make  much  sense  to  spend 
$34,000  to  recover  $5,600  in  erroneous 
payments.    I  repeat,  I  think  this  bill  can 
result  in  some  very  worthwhile  savings 
to  the  taxpayers  of  this  country. 
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One  of  the  agencies  or  one  of  the  de- 
partments of  Gtovernment.  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  estimated  that  an- 
nual savings  of  perhaps  as  much  as 
$400,000  or  $500,000  a  year  could  accrue 
from  a  consistent  use  of  statistical  sam- 
pling in  the  audit  and  examination  of 
vouchers  originating  m  that  Department. 

I  think  the  Department  of  Health.  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare  expressed  the  belief 
that  by  the  use  of  statistical  sampling 
they  might  achieve  annual  savings  of 
around  $268,000. 

One  of  the  things  I  think  the  Com- 
mittee on  Government  Operations  could 
do,  and  I  hope  it  will  do,  is  to  follow  up 
this  legislation  and  make  sure  that  this 
money  is  really  being  saved  and  that 
when  people  are  taken  off  the  jobs  of 
examlrilng  each  of  these  vouchers  on  an 
individual  detailed  basis  that  this  is  re- 
flected in  some  actual  savings  in  payroll 
of  that  particular  department  or  agency 

I  see  the  chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  Qovemment  Operations,  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  (Mr.  Dawson  1.  sitting 
on  the  other  side  of  the  aisle  and  nodding 
in  approval.  I  take  that  to  mean  he 
agrees  that  one  of  the  jobs  of  this  com- 
mittee is.  In  addition  to  reporting  out  this 
legislation,  to  follow  up  and  making  sure 
that  we  do  achieve  the  kind  of  savings 
that  we  have  been  talking  about  in  pre- 
senting this  matter  before  the  House 
today. 

The  SPEAKER  Tho  question  is  on 
the  motion  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  [Mr.  Rosenthal!  that  the  House 
suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the  bill  H  R. 
10446,  as  amended 

The  question  was  taken:  and  'two- 
thirds  having  voted  m  favor  thereof" 
the  rules  were  suspended  and  the  bill, 
as  amended,  was  passed 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


TO  CHARTER  BY  ACT  OF  CONGRESS 
THE  PACIFIC  TROPICAL  BOTANI- 
CAL GARDEN 

Mr.  FORRESTER.  Mr  Speaker.  I 
move  to  suspend  the  rule.^  and  pass  the 
bill  iS.  1991)  to  charter  by  Act  of  Con- 
gress the  Pacific  Tropical  Botanical 
Ciarden.  with  amendments. 

The  Clerk  read  the  bill,  as  follows: 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives    of     the     United     Statei     of 
America  in  Congreas  a.'isembUd, 

CaXATION    OF   THE    CORPOa.\riON 

.Section  1.  The  followlnt;  persons  Henry 
Francis  duPont.  Winterthur.  Delaware; 
Deane  Waldo  Malott.  Ithaca.  New  York; 
Hiirace  Marden  Albrl(?ht.  hem  .Angeles.  Cali- 
fornia; Robert  Alleruin,  Kiiu.ii.  Huw.iii;  and 
Paul  Blgelow  Sears.  .Vew  H.iven.  Connecti- 
cut: and  their  successors,  are  hereby  created 
and  declared  to  be  a  b^xly  rorpornte  by  the 
name  of  Pacific  Tropical  Botanical  Garden 
•  hereinafter  referred  to  as  the  "corpora- 
tion") and  by  such  name  shall  be  known  and 
have  prepetual  succession  and  the  powers. 
Umltatlona,  and  restrictions  herein  con- 
tained. 

COMPLKTTON     OF    OBCaNIZATION 

Sec  2.  The  persons  named  In  section  1 
shall  be  the  InoorpKirators  of  the  corporation 
and  members  of  the  UiUUl  board  of  trustees 
and  are  authorized  to  complete  the  organiza- 
tion of  the  corporation  by  the  selection  of 


other  tru.stees  and  offlcers.  the  adoption  of 
bylaws,  not  inri insistent  with  this  \ct.  and 
the  d'jlng  uf  such  other  nets  neces.sary  to 
carry   into  effect   the   provisions   of   this   Act 

OBJEtTS    AND    PURPOSES    OF    CORPORATION 

.'^Ec  3  The  ob'e.-ts  .ind  purposes  of  the 
corporation  shall  be- 
ta) to  establl.-.ti,  develop,  operate,  and 
maintain  fcjr  the  bei.etlt  of  the  people  of 
the  United  States  an  educational  .ind  scien- 
tific cex.ter  In  the  form  of  a  tropical  botan- 
ical garden  or  gardens.  tC)gether  with  such 
facilities  as  libraries,  herbaria,  laboratories 
and  museum.s  which  are  appropriate  and 
necessary  for  encour  ii<lng  and  conducting 
research  In  basic  and  applied  tropical  b<.jt- 
any, 

I  b  I  to  foster  and  encourage  fundamental 
research  with  respect  to  tropical  phint  llie 
and  to  encourage  resciixch  and  study  of  the 
ures  of  Topical  flora  In  agriculture,  forestry, 
horticulture,  medicine,  and  other  sciences; 
ici  to  disseminate  through  publications 
.\nd  other  media  the  knowledge  acquired  at 
the  g.irdeiia  relatl'.  e  to  basic  and  apf'lUHl 
tropical  biiUmy. 

idt  to  collect  and  cultivate  tropical  flora 
ut  every  nature  and  origin  and  to  preserve 
for  the  pe<-iple  of  the  United  States  species  of 
tropical  plant  life  threatened  with  extinc- 
tion, and 

lei  to  provide  a  beneficial  facility  which 
win  contribute  to  the  education.  Instruction, 
.md  recreation  of  the  people  of  the  United 
.suites 

POWERS     OF     CORPORA  riON 

.Sec  4  The  corporation  shall  have  the  fol- 
lowing powers 

(ai  to  sue  and  be  sued,  and  to  complain 
and  defend  In  any  court  of  competent  Juris- 
diction; 

lb)  to  adopt,  use,  and  alter  a  corporate 
seal. 

(ci  to  choose  such  trustees,  officers,  man- 
agers, agents,  and  employees  ;is  tb.e  activi- 
ties  of   the   corporation   may   require. 

id  I  to  adopt,  amend,  and  alter  bylaws, 
not  inconsistent  with  the  laws  of  the  United 
States  of  America  or  of  any  State  in  v^hlch 
the  corporation  Is  to  operate,  or  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  for  the  management  of  Ita 
property  and  the  regulation  of  Its  nffalrs; 

le)    to  make  contracts; 

if>  to  take  and  hold  by  lease,  gift,  pur- 
chase, grant,  devise,  or  bequest,  or  by  any 
other  method,  any  property,  real,  personai, 
or  mixed,  necessary  or  proper  fi^r  attaining 
the  objects  and  c.irrylng  Into  effect  the  pur- 
poses of  the  corporation,  subject,  however, 
to  applicable  provisions  of  law  of  ,iny  State 
or  the  District  of  Columbia  ( 1 1  governing  the 
imount  or  kind  of  such  property  which  may 
be  held  by,  or  i2)  otherwise  limiting  or  con- 
trolllr;^  the  ownership  or  Hny  such  property 
by  a  corporation  operating  In  such  State  or 
the    District    of   Columbia; 

igi  to  transfer,  convey,  lease,  sublease, 
mirtk-age.  encumber,  and  otherwise  alienate 
rival    per'^'in  il    or  ml.Ted  property. 

(hi  'o  borrow  money  for  the  purposes  of 
the  corporation,  issue  bonds  or  other  evi- 
dences of  Indebtedness  therefor,  and  secure 
the  siime  by  mortgage,  deed  of  trust,  pledge 
or  otherwi.'^e.  subject  in  every  case  to  all  ap- 
plicable provisions  of  the  Federal  and  State 
l.iws  or  to  the  laws  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bli;  and 

111  to  do  any  and  all  acta  and  things 
necessary  and  proper  to  carry  out  the  objects 
and  purposes  of  the  corporation. 


BOARD     OF     TRUSTEES 

lai   Upon   enactment  of   this  Act, 


Sec     5 

the  trust-ees  of  the  corporation  m.iv  select 
additional  persons  to  serve  as  members  of  the 
lx»ard  of  trustees  Tlie  total  number  of 
trustees  sliall  not  exceed  fifteen  The  In- 
corporators of  the  corporation  shall  each 
.serve  ou  the  board  of  Lrastees  for  a  term  of 
at  least  three  years 


I  b  I  Except  for  the  foregoing  provuion.  the 
board  of  tru.'^tees  of  the  corporation  shAli  tv 
selected  In  such  manner  and  shall  serve  ta 
such  time  as  may  be  prescribed  In  the  br 
laws  of  the  corpt)ratlon. 

(ci  The  board  of  trustees  shall  be  the 
man.if;ing  body  of  the  corporation  and  shAli 
have  such  ptjwrrs,  duties,  and  responslbUltla 
as  may  be  prescribed  In  the  bylaws  of  th« 
corporation 

0»KICERS 

Sec  6  lai  The  officers  of  the  corporation 
shall  be  a  president,  one  or  more  vice  presi- 
dents, a  secretary,  a  tre.isurer,  and  such  other 
officers  iis  may  be  authorized  by  the  bylaws  of 
the  corpciratlon 

I  b  I  The  officers  of  the  corporation  shall  be 
elected  in  such  manner  and  for  .such  tenm 
and  with  such  duties  as  may  be  prescribe*! 
In  t.'if  b\l.iws  of  the  corporation. 

PRINCIPAL  CORPORATE  OFFICE  AND  TERRrrOlUl 
SCOPE  OF  CORPORATE  ACTIVITIES;  RtSIDW 
AGE.NT 

Sec  7  (a  I  The  c<irporatlon  initially  shall 
have  Its  principal  office  In  the  District  of 
Columblii  and  later  at  such  place  its  may  be 
dettrnilncd  by  the  board  of  trtistf-^-s  Thf 
corporation  shall  have  the  right  to  condua 
Its  activities  In  the  United  States  and  else- 
where but  shall  establish  a  trr)plcal  botanlra; 
garden  or  gardens  only  In  the  United  Stales 

lb)  The  corp'iratlon  shall  maintain  !r.  the 
District  of  Columbia  at  all  times  a  desig- 
nated agent  authorized  t<i  accept  service  of 
process  for  the  corporation  and  notice  to  or 
servlj-e  upon  such  agent,  or  mailed  to  the 
business  address  of  such  agent,  shall  be 
deemed  notice  to  or  service  upon  the  corpo- 
ration 

MEMnFRSlIIP.      VOTING     RIl.HTS 

Sec  8  lai  Eligibility  for  membership  in 
the  corporation  and  the  rights  and  privilege* 
of  members  sh.ill.  except  as  pnjvlded  In  thlj 
Act.  be  determined  ius  the  constitutlun  and 
bylaws  of  the   corporation   may  provide. 

I  b  I  Each  member  of  the  corporation,  other 
than  honorary  and  associate  members,  shall 
have  the  right  t.o  one  vote  on  each  matter 
submitted  to  a  vote  at  all  meetings  of  the 
members  of  the  corporation, 

LIABILITY     FOR     ACTS    OF     OtFICERS    AND    AGENTS 

Sec  9.  The  corporation  shall  be  li.ible  for 
the  acts  of  Its  officers  and  agents  when  acting 
within   the   scope   of   their   authority. 

AUDIT    OF    H.NANCIAL    TRANSACTIONS;    REPORT  TO 
CONGRESS 

Sec.  10.  ( a  I  The  accounts  of  the  corpora- 
tion shall  be  audited  annually  In  accordance 
with  generally  accepu-d  auditing  standard* 
by  independent  certified  public  accountant* 
or  independent  licensed  public  accountant*, 
certified  or  llcen.vecl  by  a  regulatory  authority 
of  a  .State  or  other  political  subdivision  of 
the  United  .States  The  audit  shall  be  con- 
ducted at  the  place  or  placea  where  the  ac- 
counts of  the  corporation  are  normally  kept 
.\11  books,  account.s.  financial  records,  report*, 
files,  and  all  other  papers,  things,  or  property 
belonging  to  or  In  use  by  the  corjxir.itlon 
,'ind  neressary  to  facilitate  the  ;iudit  shall  be 
made  .ivailable  t<i  the  person  or  persons  con- 
ducting the  audit,  and  full  facilities  for  verl- 
f'.  ing  transactions  with  the  balances  or  secu- 
rities held  by  depositories,  tl:  cal  agents,  and 
ciist.xllans  shall  be  afforded  to  such  person 
or  persons 

(b»  A  report  of  such  audit  shall  be  made 
by  the  corporation  to  the  Congress  not  later 
than  six  months  following  the  close  of  the 
fl.scal  year  for  which  the  audit  is  made 
The  report  shall  set  forth  the  scope  of  the 
audit  and  Include  such  statements,  together 
with  the  Independent  . auditor's  opinion  of 
those  statements,  iis  are  necessary  to  present 
falrlv  the  corporation's  assets  and  liabilities, 
surplus  or  deficit  with  an  analysis  of  the 
changes  therein  during  the  year,  supple- 
mented In  reiisonable  det<\ll  by  a  statement 
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,  ,1,,  corporation  s  Income  and  expenses 
"  m^  the  year  Including  (1)  the  results 
Tiny  "«dlng.  manufacturing,  publishing. 
°^  other  commercial-type  endeavor  carried 
<^  k!.  the  corp.)ratlon,  and  (2)  a  schedule  of 
°n  contracts  requiring  payments  In  excess  of 
.,/(So  and  anv  payments  of  compensation. 
*^?Ts  or  fees-a^rt  rate  In  excess  of  $10,000 
r  annum  The  report  shall  not  be  printed 
^a  public  document. 

BOOKS    AND    records;    inspection 

Qrc  11  The  corporation  shall  keep  correct 
nd  complete  books  and  records  of  account. 
?,  shall  al.so  keep  minutes  of  the  proceedings 
of  Its  board  of  trustees,  and  committees  hav- 
VJ  anv  of  the  authority  of  the  board  of 
rustees  The  corporation  shall  also  keep  at 
Its  Drlncipal  office  a  record  of  the  names  and 
addresses  of  Its  members  entitled  to  vote. 

K'\  booKs  and  records  of  the  corporation 
.hall  be  op*""  f'""  lnspe<"tlon  by  any  member 
of  the  corporation  or  his  agent  or  attorney 
for  any  proper  purpose  at  any  reasonable 
time 

DIVIDENDS 


SEC     12     The    corporation    shall    have    no 
power  to  issue  shares  of  stock  or  to  declare 
or  pay  dividends 
isE  OF  income;  loans  to  officers,  trustees, 

OR    EMPLOYEES 

Sec  13  I  a  I  No  part  of  the  Income  or  assets 
of  the  c<irporatlon  shall  Inure  to  any  mem- 
ber ufi^ccr,  or  trustee,  or  be  distributable  to 
any  such  person  during  the  life  of  the  cor- 
poration or  upon  dissolution  or  final  liquida- 
tion Nothing  In  this  subsection,  however, 
shall  be  construed  to  prevent  the  payment 
of  rea.sonatale  compensation  to  officers  of  the 
corponition  In  amounts  approved  by  the 
board  of  trustees  of  the  corporation, 

ibi  The  corporation  shall  not  make  loans 
to  us  officers,  trustees,  or  employees.  Any 
trustee  who  votes  for  or  assents  to  the  mak- 
ing of  a  loan  to  an  officer,  trustee,  or  em- 
ployee of  the  corporation,  and  any  officer  who 
participates  In  the  making  of  such  loan, 
shall  he  Jointly  and  severally  liable  to  the 
corporation  for  the  amount  of  such  loan 
until  the  repayment  thereof. 

VSIS  OF  A.SSETS  ON  DISSOLUTION  OR  LIQUIDATION 

Sec  14.  Upon  dissolution  or  final  liquida- 
tion ot  the  corporation,  all  assets  remaining 
after  the  corporation's  liabilities  have  been 
satisfied,  shall  be  distributed  to  the  United 
Sutes  Government,  to  be  administered  by 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  under  the  Act 
of  .^ugtist  25.  1916  (39  Stat.  535;  16  U.S.C. 
1  et  seq  ; .  as  amended  and  supplemented,  or 
to  a  State  or  local  government  to  be  used 
for  a  public  purpose,  In  accordance  with  the 
determination  of  the  board  of  trustees,  con- 
s'.stei'.i  with  the  purposes  of  the  corporation, 
;vnd  in  compliance  with  the  charter  and  by- 
laws of  the  corporation  and  Federal  and 
State  Inws 

NONPOLITICAL  NATVKE  op  CORPORATION 

Sec  15  The  corporation,  and  its  oflicerB 
and  trustees  as  such,  shall  not  contribute  to 
or  otherwl.se  support  or  assist  any  political 
party  or  candidate  for  elective  public  office. 

EXCLUSIVE   USE   OT  NAME 

Sec  16  The  corporation  shall  have  the  sole 
and  exclusive  right  to  use  and  to  authorize 
the  \;se  of  the  name  "Pacific  Tropical  Bo- 
tannlcal  Garden   " 

RESERVATION     OF     RIGHT    TO    AMEND    OR    REPEAL 
CHARTER 

Sec  17  The  right  to  alter,  amend,  or  repeal 
this  A(  t  Is  expressly  reserved  to  the  Congress. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  a  second  de- 
manded? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  demand  a 
second. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  a 
second  will  be  considered  as  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 


Mr.  FORRESTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 
Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  a  bill  which  has 
come  to  us  from  the  Senate  side.  It  has 
for  its  purpose  the  incorporation  of  the 
National  Tropical  Botanical  Garden. 
The  bin  is  for  the  purpose  of  establish- 
ing in  the  State  of  Hawaii  a  tropical 
and  semitropical  botanical  garden  to  be 
established  and  operated  through  private 
gifts  and  without  the  need  for  appropria- 
tion or  expenditure  of  Federal  funds. 

The  Architect  of  the  Capitol,  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture,  and  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior  have  indicated  that 
they  have  no  objection  to  this  legislation 
and  that  it  is  acceptable  to  them. 

When  this  bill  came  before  the  House 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  the  com- 
mittee took  note  of  a  suggestion  on  the 
part  of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  that 
there  was  another  botanical  garden  lo- 
cated in  the  State  of  Florida,  and  possibly 
others  elsewhere,  and  we,  therefore. 
doubted  the  wisdom  of  using  the  word 
"National."  Consequently,  the  bill  has 
been  amended  so  that  instead  of  it  being 
the  National  Tropical  Botanical  Garden, 
it  is  to  be  the  Pacific  Tropical  Botanical 
Garden. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  my- 
self such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  should  like  to  ask  the 
gentleman  from  Georgia  a  question. 
Why  is  a  Federal  charter  necessary  for 
the  establishment  of  a  botanical  garden 
in  the  State  of  Hawaii? 

Mr.  FORRESTER.  The  incorporators 
believe,  and  the  Judiciary  Committee 
agreed  with  them,  that  it  is  on  account 
of  the  fine  purposes  involved. 

Mr.  GROSS.  On  account  of  what?  I 
could  not  hear  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  FORRESTER.  On  account  of  the 
fine  purposes. 

Mr.  GROSS.  The  fine  purposes? 
Mr.  FORRESTER.  Yes.  They  are 
going  to  develop  tropical,  semitropical, 
and  other  plants  and  herbs  and  so  forth 
to  benefit  agriculture  and  other  branches 
of  industry  in  this  country.  They  felt  it 
ought  to  have  the  recommendation  of 
and  the  stamp  of  approval  of  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  GROSS.  The  gentleman  men- 
tioned agriculture.  Is  the  Hawaiian 
botanical  garden  going  to  make  a  con- 
tribution to  agriculture? 

Mr.  FORRESTER.  They  say  it  will. 
They  say  they  are  going  to  produce  a  lot 
of  herbs  and  plants  that  are  edible.  I 
believe  they  will.  That  is  one  of  the 
laudable  purposes. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  still  have  not  heard 
any  really  good  reason  for  a  Federal 
charter  for  a  botanical  garden  in  Hawaii, 
or  anywhere  else,  for  that  matter.  Per- 
haps someone  can  enlighten  me. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  from  Georgia  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  happen  to  have  the 
time.  I  will  yield  to  the  gentleman  from 
Maryland,  if  he  can  make  a  contribution 
to  this  question. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  I  should  like  to  point 
out  that  there  was  a  helpful  letter  before 
the  committee,  from  the  Department  of 
the  Interior,  which  listed  three  specific 
practical  benefits  which  would  come  from 


the  establishment  of  this  corporation. 
These  are  not  esthetic,  and  do  not  mean 
merely  looking  at  orchids,  or  something 
of  that  kind.  I  will  say  that  I  might 
share  the  misgivings  of  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa  if  we  were  limited  to  only 
esthetic  aspects  of  tropical  plantllfe. 

As  appears  in  the  committee  report, 
on  page  6,  the  Department  of  Interior 
feels : 

First,  the  increased  knowledge  of  tropical 
plantlife  will  enable  the  people  of  the 
tropics  to  undertake  land-use  planning  In 
terms  of  ecological  relationships  and  on  a 
much  more  sophisticated  level  than  is  pos- 
sible with  present  knowledge.  The  need  for 
prudent  management  and  use  of  the  land 
and  plant  resources  of  the  tropical  regions 
of  the  world  becomes  greater  with  the  In- 
creasing   population    In    these    regions. 

Second,  tropical  plants  are  an  Important 
source  of  the  world's  carbohydrate  produc- 
tion and  plant  carbohydrates  will  help  meet 
food  requirements  of  increasing  populations 
in  other  parts  of  thg  world  as  well  as  in  the 
tropical  regions.  The  production  of  tropical 
plant  products  will  also  aid  the  economic  de- 
velopment needed  in  the  tropical  regions. 

Third,  the  research  and  educational  activi- 
ties of  the  tropical  botanical  garden  will  help 
to  alleviate  the  current  shortage  of  trained 
experts  in  the  fields  of  tropical  botany, 
horticulture,  and  agriculture.  These  experts 
are  urgently  needed  to  cope  with  the  prob- 
lems mentioned  above. 


Mr.  GROSS.  Can  the  gentleman  give 
me  one  good  reason  why  all  this  cannot 
be  done  without  a  Federal  charter? 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  from  low^a  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Hawaii. 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  In  answer  to  the 
question  of  the  gentleman  from  Iowa,  I 
point  out  that  the  reason  why  we  are 
asking  for  the  congressional  charter  is 
that  the  corporation  will  serve  a  national 
purpose.  Its  purposes  will  be  for  the 
benefit  of  all  the  people  of  the  United 
States,  not  merely  the  people  of  Hawaii, 
if  the  garden  is  established  in  Hawaii. 
Mr.  GROSS.  May  I  ask  the  gentle- 
man this  question:  Is  there  any  reason 
why  it  cannot  serve  a  national  purpose 
without  a  Federal  charter? 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  A  Federal  charter 
is  required  for  the  reason  that  we  are 
seeking  to  have  this  established  and  op- 
erated by  private  gifts  and  endowments 
and,  in  order  to  get  private  gifts  and 
endowments,  we  would  have  a  better 
chance  if  the  charter  were  Federal  and 
not  merely  a  State  charter. 

Mr.  GROSS.  There  is  a  privately  op- 
erated botanical  garden  in  the  State  of 
Florida.  They  are  not  in  here  asking 
for  a  Federal  charter. 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  In  answer  to  the 
gentleman's  question,  we  might  read  a 
part  of  the  report  of  the  Department  of 
the  Interior  which  says : 

We  believe  that  a  need  exists  In  the  United 
States  for  a  tropical  botanical  garden  of  this 
kind.  There  Is  presently  none  of  national 
scope  or  Influence  and  the  temperate  region 
botanical  gardens  (such  as  those  at  St.  Louis, 
Mo.,  and  Los  Angeles,  Calif.)  cannot  fulfill 
the  function  of  a  center  for  the  study  of 
tropical  botany. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Wait  a  minute.  You  are 
operating  on  my  time.  How  about  the 
one  in  Florida? 
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Mr.  MAT8UNAGA.  It  does  not  serve 
a  tropical  purpose.  It  serves  a  semltropl- 
cal  one. 

Mr.  GROSS.    Why  not? 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Because  we  have 
different  climatic  conditions  in  Hawaii  in 
that  we  have  all-year-round  tempera- 
ture ranging  around  75  to  76 '  and  above, 
whereas  it  has  been  known  m  Florida  to 
i^et  below  the  freezing  U-vfl  at  timt's 

Mr.  CRAMER.  Mr  Speaker,  will  the 
i?entleman  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Yes  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Florida 

Mr.  CRAMER.  Beint;  that  the  name 
of  the  great  State  of  Florida  has  been 
brought  into  this — and  I  refer  to  the 
Fairchlld  Tropical  Garden  in  Florida — I 
ihink  the  record  should  be  clear  on  this 
Secretary  Orville  Freeman,  with  whom 
I  do  not  agree  too  often,  although  I  do 
:n  this  Instance,  states  in  the  report  on 
page  5 : 

One.  the  Pairchlld  Tropical  Garden,  an 
important  research  institution,  now  exists 
In  Florida.  However,  we  question  tne  pro- 
priety and  wladom  if  giving  the  corporation 
proposed  by  H.R.  9893.  the  exclusive  right 
to  the  name  "National  Tropical  Botanical 
Oarden,"  when  the  garden  will  be  prlvai«:y 
controlled  and  in  all  Ukellhuod  conhned  to 
one  State.  Such  exclusive  use  would  .seem 
'.o  give  predominance  to  a  privately  con- 
trolled tropical  botanical  gn.'-den  over  the 
present  privately  con^rol'.ed  tropical  garden 
In  Florida  and  any  other  that  might  be  es- 
tablished elsewhere  in  the  United  ijt.ites  by 
the  Federal  Government  or  any  ijtate  govern- 
mei.t,  or  private  group 

Of  course,  I  say  that  the  bill  itself  has 
been  amended  to  chan:4e  the  name  from 
.National  to  Pacific  I  wonder,  then,  if 
It  would  not  be  in  order  to  suggest  per- 
haps the  Florida  tropical  t^ardt-ns  should 
hkewise  be  included  in  such  a  proposal 
rather  than  showin«  preference  for  one 
tropical  garden  over  another  I  join  in 
the  question  of  the  gentleman  from  Iowa 
as  to  why  a  private  garden  needs  such 
national  incorporation  and  why  they 
should  consider  one  tropical  garden  to 
the  exclusion  of  all  others 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  am  afraid — and  I  say 
this  with  all  respect — the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary  did  not  do  its  homework 
very  well,  because  I  have  yet  to  have 
anyone  on  the  committee  tiive  me  a  good 
rea.son  why  you  are  expecting  a  Federal 
charter  for  this  one  botanical  tjarden. 
I  cannot  help  but  wonder  if  this  is  not 
the  well-known  foot  in  the  door.  There 
was  a  bill  before  the  lIou.se  not  too  many 
years  ago  which  I  had  the  pleasure  of 
helping  to  sidetrack  It  was  a  bill  to 
provide  for  a  botanical  garden  in  Hawaii 
If  I  remember  correctly,  it  called  for  a 
good  many  thousands  of  dollars  to  come 
out  of  the  Federal  Treasury  for  that  bo- 
tanical garden  in  Hawaii  I  cannot  help 
but  wonder  if  this  is  not  a  foot  in  the 
door  leading  to  the  ^ranting  of  a  Federal 
charter  so  as  to  pave  the  way  for  others 
to  get  their  hands  into  the  Federal 
Treasury  for  some  money 
Now  I  yield  to   the   gentleman   from 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr  Speaker,  to 
answer  the  question  raised  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  Florida,  the  Fairch.ld  Bo- 
tanical Garden  of  his  State  has  not  op- 
posed granting  of   a  charter  here.     It 
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If  you  will  notice  the  five  men  wh<^ 
imes  are  here  as  sponsors  I  thixik  rnT 
will  have  to  agree  that  they  are  responri 
ble  and  prominent  men      Tho  r»„-_ 


only  opposed  the  u.se  of  the  word  na- 
tional and  it  wa5  for  that  reason  we 
changed  it  from  "  national'  to  "Pacific  " 
Further  to  answer  the  question  raised  by 
the  gentleman  from  Iowa  I  can  a.ssure 
him  that  if  there  is  any  request  for  any 
Federal  fund.s  I  ahall  join  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa  in  opposing  such  a  prop- 
osition 

•Mr    FORRESTER      Mr    Speaker,  will 
tiie  genLleinaa  yield'' 

.Mr  GROvSS.     I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Get^rga 

.Mr  FORRESTER  Mr  Speaker.  I 
wuuld  like  to  .>ay  in  reply  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Florjda  I  Mi  CIl.^MER  :  that  one 
rea.son  why  Florida  was  not  considered 
in  this  bill  IS  because  the  gentleman  from 
Florida  (Mr  Cramek..  did  not  ask  for  ii 
Legislation  of  this  kind  comes  up  as  a 
result  of  people  asking  for  the  introduc- 
tion of  a  bill  Tlie  gentleman  is  a  very 
valuable  member  of  the  Hou.se  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary  and  doubtle.ss  was 
there  when  this  bill  was  pa.ssed  out  of 
the  committee 

Mr  CR.A-MKR  Mr  Speaker,  will  the 
gentl"nian  yield  ' 

Mr  GROSS  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Florida 

Mr  CR.^MER  So  far  as  I  know  the 
Fairchlld  Tropical  Garden  in  Florida  is 
not  asking  for  a  Federal  charter  in  order 
to  collect  funds  which  many  people 
would  think  was  under  the  sponsorship 
of  the  Federal  Gov»'rnment.  tx'cause  it 
had  a  Federal  charter.  So  far  as  I  know. 
the  tropical  garden  In  Florida  is  not 
a.sking  fo;-  such  a  Federal  cliarter  and 
;s  not  asking  for  the  implication  of  Fed- 
eral assistance  that  results  from  the 
granting  of  such  a  Federal  charter  The 
pe<3ple  of  the  State  of  Florida  tradition- 
ally d(j  not  ask  for  such  a.s.sistance 

I  would  suggest  to  the  gentleman  that 
that  is  the  rea.son  why  we  have  not  had 
a  request  from  the  Slate  of  Florida 
The  gentleniiin  from  Georgia  knows  full 
well  that  I  seldom  difler  with  him.  I 
would  suggest  to  him  that  it  appears  that 
this  legislation  and  tlu*  object:\es  of  it 
obviously  are  to  get  a  national  corp<jrate 
charter  in  order  to  collect  private  funds. 
Florida  has  not  a.sked  for  such  permis- 
sion I  ju.st  wonder  if  this  would  not 
establish  a  precedent  that  would  permit 
the  State  of  Honda  or  any  other  State 
to  comf>  in  and  ask  for  such  a  Federal 
charter  m  order  to  collect  fund.s  private- 
ly to  accomplish  many  objectives,  not 
only  tho.se  that  relate  to  this  proposal, 
but  many  others. 

Mr  FORRE.STER  Mr  Speaker,  will 
the  v;entleman  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
to  answer  the  question. 

Mr.  FORRESTER  Mr  Speaker,  let 
me  say  this  to  the  gentleman.  I  cer- 
tainly do  not  know  whether  anyone  is 
going  to  come  up  to  the  cuminittee  and 
ask  for  a  charter,  or  ask  for  money  be- 
cau.se  they  have  a  national  charter  If 
they  come  up  here  and  ask  for  money, 
then  we  will  be  confronted  with  the  ques- 
tion whether  we  want  to  gl\e  It  t*)  them 
or  not.  There  is  not  the  question  of 
money  here.  This  is  simply  a  question 
whether  or  not  you  are  going  to  grant 
a  national  charter  to  these  people  who 
are  asking  for  this  Incorporation. 
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names  are  here  as  sponsors  I  thixik  you 
"at  they  are  respoi 
prominent  men  The  punii 
here  .seems  perfectly  laudable  and  I  »/ 
tainly  cannot  .see  any  reason  on  e^ 
why  a  national  charter  should  notS 
granted.  And  I  do  not  thiiik  the  gentle! 
man  did  when  we  voted  it  out 
Commitiee  on  the  Judiciary. 

Mr  GRc;SS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  like 
to  ask  tlie  gentleman  a  question  u 
there  any  oilier  botanical  garden  hoidlnj 
a  Federal  charter,  and  if  so.  where? 

Mr    CRAMER.     Mr.  Speaker, 
gentleman  vield? 

Mr  GROSS.  I  yield. 
Mr  CRAMER.  The  gentleman  from 
Geor^^ia  can  undoubtedly  answer  that 
que.stion  I  do  not  know  of  any  other 
botanical  garden  that  Is  federally  char- 
tered. 

Mr  FORRESTER  Mr  Speaker.  I  do 
not  know  whether  there  is  one,  but,  to  say 
the  lea.st  of  it.  there  has  got  to  be  a  first 
time  for  everything,  as  I  understand  U. 
I  do  not  see  any  reason  why  you  can- 
not urant  this  charter. 

The  Department  of  Interior  sees  no 
reason  why  we  cannot  do  it.  The  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  does  not  object 
to  it.  The  Architect  of  the  Capitol  does 
not  object  to  It.  I  have  not  heard  of  any 
objection  from  anyone  until  I  heard 
from  the  gentleman  from  Iowa  (Mr. 
Gross]. 

Mr.  CRAMER.     Mr 
t^entleman  yield? 

Mr    GROSS.       Yes. 
the  gentleman  from  Florida. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  I  understand  there  ii 
a  US  Botanical  Ciarden  in  Washington 
presently  m  existence.  Of  course  that 
comes  under  the  operation  of  the  Federal 
Government  exclusively. 

But  may  I  ask  the  gentleman  from 
(Jeorgia  this  question?  Will  it  be  in 
order  In  the  future  for  not  only  the 
Fairchlld  Tropical  Garden  in  Florida  but 
such  other  tropical  gardens  that  may  see 
fit  to  organize  in  the  United  States  to  use 
this  as  a  precedent  to  come  In  and  ask 
for  a  national  corporate  charter  based 
luxm  which  they  can  then  go  out  and 
collert  private  funds? 

Mr  FORRESTER.  If  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa  will  yield  further,  let  me  say 
this  to  the  gentleman  from  Florida.  I 
believe  with  the  persuasiveness  of  the 
gentleman  from  Florida  (Mr.  Cramm] 
as  a  member  of  the  House  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary  he  would  not  need  this  as 
a  precedent  I  believe  the  gentleman 
probably  might  get  his  bill  passed  If  he 
were  interested  in  securing  the  passage 
of  one. 

Mr  CRAMER  If  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa  will  yield  further,  my  Interest  Is  to 
try  to  determine  what  future  precedent 
we  are  setting  and  why  the  tropical  gar- 
den in  the  Pacific  area  was  considered 
and  why  other  areas  were  not  considered 
at  the  same  time. 

Mr.  FORRESTER.  We  cannot  im- 
pose a  charter  on  you.  You  have  not 
a.sked  for  one.  If  you  will  ask  for  It,  I 
think  we  will  give  It  to  you. 

Mr  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thought 
rhe  gentleman  from  Georgia  was  going 
t)  answer  the  question.    He  said  that  he 
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_ould  answer  the  queeUon  which  I  pr©- 

■^lu^  asked  on  his  time. 

S?  if  necessary.  I  will  ask  the  ques- 
ti^  again  but  I  thought  the  genUemaii 
fSi  Georgia  was  going  to  answer  the 
JStion  of  the  gentleman  from  Florida 
lUr  Cramer).  ,  ,. 

Mr  FORRESTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  if 
ihegentleman  will  yield.  I  did  say  I  was 

^C  'gross.    Then   I  would  like  to 
h<*r  the  answer  to  the  question. 

Mr  FORRESTER.  I  thought  I  had 
anTwered  it.  I  said  to  the  gentleman 
from  Florida  that  with  his  persuasive- 
ress  and  being  a  member  of  the  Judi- 
riari-  Committee  I  thought  he  could  get 
a  charter  whether  we  pass  this  bill  or 
whether  we  do  not.     I  believe  that  is 


Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
mvself  1  additional  minute. 

Is  the  t;entleraan  saying  that  this  cre- 
ates a  precedent  or  does  not  create  a 
precedent? 

Mr  FORRESTER.  I  am  saying  that 
It  Is  not  creating  anything.  You  can 
stand  on  your  own  feet  and  take  them  as 
they  come  up. 

Mr  GROSS.  Is  the  gentleman  saying 
if  a  request  is  made  at  a  later  date — of 
course,  the  gentleman  from  Georgia  is 
leaving  the  Congress  at  the  conclusion 
of  this  session  and  I  regret  he  is  and 
therefore  the  question  is  perhaps  a  little 
moot— but  does  the  gentleman  think 
that  the  botanic  garden  or  those  who 
operate  it  In  Hawaii  will  be  in  here  ask- 
in'  for  monev  at  some  future  time? 

Mr  FORRESTER.  If  the  gentleman 
will  vield  further:  certainly;  I  cannot 
answer  that  question  any  more  than  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa  can  answer  It. 
However,  the  gentleman  from  Iowa  Is 
coming  back  and  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa  will  be  able  to  look  after  that  at 
that  time. 

Mr.  GROSS.  The  gentleman  from 
Georgia  knows  that  they  were  here  once 
asking  for  Federal  funds  for  a  botanical 
garden  in  Hawaii,  does  he  not? 
Mr.  FORRESTER.  What  was  that? 
Mr  GROSS.  The  gentleman  knows 
thev  were  here  once  asking  for  funds  for 
a  botanical  garden  in  Hawaii,  does  he 

not?  

Mr.  FORRESTER.  If  the  gentleman 
wUl  yield  further,  I  never  knew  anything 
about  It  and  I  never  heard  of  It. 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.    Yes.  of  course. 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  If  the  gentleman 
will  look  at  the  bUl  itself  the  gentleman 
will  find  that  it  makes  no  provision  for 
the  establishment  of  a  tropical  botanical 
garden  In  Hawaii. 

Mr.  GROSS.    I  understand. 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  It  leaves  It  to 
the  discretion  of  the  board  of  trustees 
which  will  be  created  by  this  bill. 

Mr.  FORRESTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the 
gentleman        from        Hawaii        [Mr. 

MATSUNAGA 1. 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
rise  In  support  of  S.  1991  and  urge  the 
suspension  of  the  rules  for  its  Immediate 
passage.  This  is  a  companion  measure 
to  a  bill  which  I  introduced.  H.R.  9893. 


Mr.  Speaker,  all  that  this  legislation 
proposes  to  do  is  to  authorize  the  charter- 
ing of  a  nonprofit  corporation  for  the 
purpose  of  establishing  and  maintaining 
somewhere  in  the  United  States  a  tropi- 
cal and  semitropical  botanical  garden  or 
gardens  through  private  gifts  and  en- 
dowments. 

Both  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
and  the  Department  of  the  Interior  have 
recommended  passage  of  this  bill.  Some 
49  different  organizations  have  gone  on 
record  in  favor  of  the  establishment  of  a 
natiorud  tropical  botanical  garden  for 
the  United  States.  These  organizations 
include  the  American  Association  for  the 
Advancement  of  Science,  the  American 
Institute  of  Biological  Science,  the  Mis- 
souri Botanical  Garden,  the  National 
Audubon  Society,  the  National  Council 
of  State  Garden  Clubs,  the  National 
Parks  Association,  the  National  Wildlife 
Federation,  the  New  York  Botanical 
Garden,  the  Society  for  Economic  Bot- 
any, the  University  of  California  Botani- 
cal Garden,  and  the  University  of 
Hawaii. 

No  Federal  funds  or  expenditures  are 
being  requested;  yet  the  proposed  garden 
will  serve  an  important  national  purpose 
and   the   people   of   the   entire   United 
States   will   be   benefited.    No   existing 
garden  is  large  enough  or  situated  in  an 
area  sufficiently  tropical  to  permit  the 
wide  range  of  experiments  contemplated. 
The  question  of  need  for  a  garden  of 
the  type  proposed  has  already  been  care- 
fully  explored.    The   Agricultural   Re- 
search Service  of  the  U.S.  Department  of 
Agriculture  undertook  a  feasibility  stuay 
on  this  very  question,  and  in  March  1962 
released  a  report  of  its  careful  and  thor- 
ough study  which  concluded  that  there 
was  a  national  need  for  such  a  garden. 
Similarly,     the    Botanical     Society     of 
America  undertook  a  study  of  the  ques- 
tion and  came  out  with  a  report  which 
disclosed  "an  urgent  need"  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  garden  of  the  type  pro- 
posed    It    Is     noteworthy     that    both 
studies  recommended  that  the  garden  be 
located  In  Hawaii. 

At  the  garden,  fundamental  research 
in  tropical  botany  would  be  encouraged 
along  with  experiments  in  the  use  of 
tropical  flora  in  agriculture,  forestry. 
horticulture,  medicine,  and  income-pro- 
ducing commerce.  The  garden  would 
preserve  species  of  tropical  plant  life 
threatened  with  extinction  and  would 
provide  a  facility  for  the  education,  in- 
struction, and  recreation  of  interested 
Americans. 

The  Increased  knowledge  of  tropical 
plant  life  which  will  come  from  the 
establishment  and  maintenance  of  the 
botanical  garden  will  enable  the  people 
of  the  tropics  to  undertake  land  use 
planning  in  terms  of  ecological  relation- 
ships on  a  much  more  sophisticated 
level  than  is  possible  with  present  knowl- 

Tropical  plants  are  an  important 
source  of  the  world's  carbohydrate  prod- 
uct and  their  development  will  help  meet 
food  requirements  of  the  ever- increasing 
populations  in  other  parts  of  the  world 
as  well  as  In  the  tropical  regions.  The 
production  of  tropical  plant  products  will 


also  aid  in  the  economic  development  of 
the  tropical  regions  which  presently  seek 
U.S.  assistance. 

In  the  field  of  medicine,  too,  the  gar- 
den can  offer  a  most  useful  service. 
Medicinal  plants  have  already  led  to  the 
discovery  of  cortisone  and  its  derivatives, 
sex  hormones,  high  blood  pressure  re- 
ducers, and  tranquilizers.  Muscle  re- 
laxants, appetite  stimulants  and  depres- 
sants, and  new  antibiotics  are  being 
searched  for  in  plant  materials  by  medi- 
cal researchers.  The  proposed  garden 
will  be  of  tremendous  assistance  and 
facility  in  this  important  field. 

Mr.  SECREST.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Ohio. 

Mr.  SECREST.  To  me  there  is  only 
one  distinction  here,  and  only  one.  This 
is  a  nonprofit  corporation.  If  this  were 
a  profit  corporation  to  which  we  were 
giving  a  national  charter  I  would  oppose 
it  100  percent,  but  I  see  nothing  in  this 
but  only  good  for  the  future. 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman for  his  kind  remarks  and  his  sup- 
port of  the  bill. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Florida. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  I  want  to  say  we  from 
Florida  appreciate  the  solicitude  of  our 
distinguished  friend  from  Iowa,  and  if 
we  do  have  any  such  requests  in  the  fu- 
ture I  hope  it  will  be  received  favorably 
by  him  and  the  House. 

The  Fairchlld  Gardens  is  not  in  my 
district.  It  is  in  the  district  represented 
by  my  able  colleague,  the  gentleman  from 
Florida  [Mr.  Fascell].  It  is  a  private 
institution  which  serves  a  very  delightful 
and  stimulating  private  and  public  pur- 
pose. I  have  had  no  notice  of  any  oppo- 
sition to  this  bill  by  the  Fairchlld  Gar- 
dens except  as  mentioned  here. 

We  appreciate  the  consideration  and 
the  opportunity  to  be  heard  if  we  do 
have  any  protests  or  future  requests;  but 
as  a  citizen  of  Dade  County  in  which 
Fairchlld  Gardens  are  located,  I  think 
this  bill  serves  a  very  laudable  public  piu-- 
pose,  and  I  wish  to  associate  myself  with 
the  gentleman  from  Hawaii  [Mr.  Mat- 
sunaga]  . 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman from  Florida  [Mr.  Peppkr]  for 
his  expressed  support.  It  is  true  that 
the  Fairchlld  Botanical  Garden  has 
raised  no  objection  to  this  bill  except 
for  the  use  of  the  term  "national"  in  the 
corporate  name. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  cannot  see  any  reason 
for  anyone  to  object  to  this  bill.  We 
have  been  trjdng  to  get  more  and  more 
activities  of  the  Federal  Government  to 
be  undertaken  by  private  industry. 
Here  Is  a  bill  which  offers  private  citi- 
zens the  opportunity  to  participate  In 
a  national  project,  one  which  will  benefit 
the  entire  United  States:  and  because  It 
will  create  a  nonprofit  corporation,  peo- 
ple will  be  given  an  incentive  to  con- 
tribute to  this  very  worthy  project.  Is 
there  anything  bad  about  that?  I  agree 
with  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr. 
SECREST]  that  only  good  can  come  out  of 
this  legislation. 
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Mr.   OROS8.     Mr 

gentleman  yield? 

Mr.    MATSUNAOA 
gentleman  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Now  it  seems  they  con- 
tribute to  the  botanical  garden  in 
Florida.  Apparently  they  are  contribut- 
ing to  the  botanical  garden  in  Hawaii. 
Why  do  you  ask  for  a  Federal  charter? 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  A  national  char- 
ter Is  being  requested  here  because  a  na- 
tional piirpose  is  involved.  The  botani- 
cal garden  which  is  to  be  e.stabli.shed  will 
benefit  all  of  the  people  of  the  entire 
United  States.  Certainly  this  ought  to 
be  a  siiflSclent  criterion  for  the  granting 
of  a  national  charter  Furthermore,  as 
pointed  out  earlier  by  the  gentleman 
from  Maryland  (Mr.  MathiasI  there  is 
a  great  shortage  of  experts  in  the  field 
of  botany.  The  proposed  botanical  gar- 
den and  laboratory  will  help  to  train  the 
needed  scientific  experts  not  only  for  the 
United  States  but  for  the  entire  world. 
Agriculture,  as  the  gentleman  knows, 
can  stand  a  great  deal  of  experimenta- 
tion and  Improvement.  This  is  true  in 
the  production  of  medicinal  plants  as 
well  as  plain  food  for  normal  consump- 
tion. Granting  of  a  congressional  char- 
ter will  lend  prestige  to  and  emphasize 
the  national  objectives  of  the  propo.sed 
corporation.  Surely,  we  can  lend  assist- 
ance to  the  dedicated  men  who  are  ap- 
plying for  this  charter  in  order  that  they 
may  better  serve  a  worthy  national 
cause. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  the  passage  of  S. 
1991. 

Mr.  FORRESTER.  Mr  Speaker.  I 
yield  such  time  as  he  may  desire  to  the 
gentleman  from  Maryland  '  Mr   Mathi- 

ASl. 

Mr.  MATHIAS      Mr    Speaker,   in   all 
fairness  to  our  colleague,  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa,  it  should  b«^  stated  there  is 
not  anything  this  corporation  could  do. 
as    a    nationally    chartered    corporation 
that  it  could  not  do  if  it  obtained  its 
charter  from  one  of  the  States      It  is  a 
fact  of  life,  and  we  cannot  blur  it  over 
This  is  a  subject  of  tremendous  na- 
tional interest.     There  have  been  com- 
munications which  have  come  to  me.  and 
I  am  sure  to  other  members  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary,  from  every  cor- 
ner   of    the    United    States    expressing 
interest  in  this  corporation.    Its  educa- 
tional, research,   and  scientific  activity 
will   be  rewarding  to  thi^  whole  of  the 
United  States.     It  will  not  cost  the  Fed- 
eral Treasury  a  penny     If  thi.s  work  were 
not  done  by  those  public  spirited  people 
who  are  listed  as  Incorporators  In  the 
bill,   it  might  have  to  be  done  by  the 
Government  and  the  taxpayers 

These  are  some  of  the  factors,  it  .seems 
to  me,  which  justify  the  granting  of  a 
national  charter  to  this  corporation  I 
believe  that  It  is  a  farsighted.  far  reach- 
ing type  of  corporation  that  is  going  to 
do  work  that  will  be  rewarding  to  all  the 
people  in  this  countn,-  That  is  why  the 
bill  received  general  support  in  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary  and  I  believe  de- 
serves general  support  here  today. 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA  Mr  Speaker.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Hawaii   'Mr    Gill!  mav  ex- 
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Speaker,   will    the     tend   his   rema:  ks   at   this   point   in  the         The  presentation  was  made  by  th* 

Record  and  include  extraneous  matter,     ganizations"  vice  chairman    Dr   Hnv' 
yield    to    the         The    SPEAKER       Is    there    objection     A.Dawson     Dr.  Dawson  is  chainn& 

to   the   n-quf.st   of   the   gentleman   from     the  National  Council  on  Agricultural  Llf 
^^.^'l  a"'?  and  Labor  and  its  migrant  re.search  prS* 

ect  board  and  is  a  member  of  the  PrJ" 
denfs  Committee  on  Youth  Employmm 
and  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  s  Advi 
-sory  Committee  on  Rural  Develonmom 


There  was  no  ob'tction 
Mr  GIIX.  Mr.  Spt-aker,  a  main  pur- 
pose of  this  bill  IS  to  grant  .some  meas- 
ure of  national  recognition  to  this  non- 
profit corporation  .so  that  solicitation  of 
private  funds  will  tx*  more  successful. 
The  change  in  the  name  from  National" 
to  •Pacific"  Tropical  Botanical  Garden 
may  affect  this  somewhat  because  the 
door  is  open  to  a  number  of  other  tropi- 
cal botanical  gardens,  if  they  should  de- 
sire to  follow  the  .same  route 

The  placement  of  this  garden  is  in  the 
control  of  the  board  of  directors  of  the 
corporation.  While  it  seems  likfly  that 
It  will  be  placed  in  the  .state  of  Hawaii, 
there  is  no  ab.solute  requirement  that 
this  be  done.  F^irther,  placement  in 
the  State  is  to  be  decided  by  the  board 
of  directors.  There  may  have  been  some 
misapprehension  about  this  on  at  least 
one  of  the  neit^hbor  islands.  People  in- 
terested in  placement  of  the  garden 
.should  direct  inquiries  to  the  board  and 
not  to  any  Government  official  or  agency. 
Finally,  and  most  important,  I  have 
received  a.ssurances  from  proponents  of 
this  project  that  every  effort  will  be  made 
to  prevent  duplication  of  or  confiict  with 
botanical  research  being  earned  on  pres- 
ently by  the  I'mversity  of  Hawaii  should 
the  garden  be  placed  in  our  State.  I 
think  it  is  important  that  for  maximum 
research  results  the  existing  and  pro- 
posed scientific  efforts  be  coordinated 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  The 
question  is.  Will  the  House  suspend  the 
rules  and  pa.^s  the  bill  H  F?  1991.  as 
amended^ 

The  question  was  taken;  and  on  a  divi- 
.sion  'demanded  by  Mr  Gross'  there 
were — ayes  80.  noes  7. 

So  'two-thirds  having  voted  in  favor 
thereof  I  the  rules  were  suspended  and 
the  bill  was  pa.ssed. 

The  title  was  amended  so  as  to  read : 
"An  -Act  to  charter  by  net  of  Con^^rre.ss  the 
Pacific  Tropical  Botanical  Garden." 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


THE  1964  ANNUAL  AWARD  OF  SAVE 
THE  CHILDRKN  FEDKRATIGN  TO 
S.AHGENT  SHRIVER  AND  THE 
PEACE  CORPS 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  con.sent  that  the  gentlemim 
from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  McCormackI 
may  extend  his  remarks  at  this  point 
in  the  Record  and  include  extraneous 
matter 

The  SPE.AKER  pro  tempore  Is  there 
objection  U)  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Oklahoma'' 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr  MrCORMACK  Mr  Speaker,  on 
Fr:day,  July  17.  1!)64  the  annual  award 
of  Save  the  Children  Federation  and  the 
Communltv  Development  Foundation 
was  presented  to  Sargent  Shriver  and  the 
men  and  women  of  the  US   Peace  Corps 

.Among  the  previous  recipients  of  this 
honor  were  former  President  Herb<^rt 
Hoover,  and  Mrs    Eleanor  Roosevelt 


The  citation  reads: 

In  tribute  u>  the  ideal.s  uf  our  late  Pre,) 
d.-nt.  J  .hii  Fitzgerald  Kennedy,  wh.jjse  jenJ" 
tlve  responsiveness  to  tlie  worldwide  chal" 
lenges  of  poverty.  Ignorance,  disease  and 
International  understanding  led  to  the  cre»° 
tlon  of  the  U  S.  Peace  Corps,  this  riuton  li 
presented  by  Save  the  Children  Fwlerat'on 
and  the  Community  Development  P.^unda 
tlon  to  Sargent  .Shrlver  and  the  men  and 
women  of  the  U  -S  Peace  Corps,  whose  daiiv 
acts  keep  alive  the  hope  and  spirit  u.'  peon;i 
everywhere. 

Among  the  many  dignitaries  present 
at  the  ceremony  was  our  own  Ambassador 
Vaughn,  now  representing  the  United 
States  in  Panama,  and  formerly  director 
of  the  Latin  American  section  of  the 
Peace  Corps,  and  Mr  Pierre  Calogeras 
counselor  of  the  Embassy  of  Greece. 

Save  the  Children  Federation,  founded 
in  1932.  is  a  nonprofit,  nonsectarian  or- 
ganization serving  children  in  the  United 
States  and  abroad,  through  a  program 
of  child,  family,  and  community  sponsor- 
ships, an  international  .self-help  scholar- 
ship iirogram.  and  an  annual  collection 
of  used  clothing  for  distribution  to  chil- 
dren in  the  southern  Appalachian 
Mountains. 

The  Community  Development  Founda- 
tion was  founded  in  1959  to  carry  the 
work  of  the  federation  into  the  field  of 
community  self-help  programs.  It  oper- 
ates in  the  United  States  and  in  many 
countries  abroad  to  promote  the  well- 
being  of  people  living  in  the  depressed 
areas  of  the  world,  through  programs 
ba.sed  on  the  principles  of  .self-help 
Foundation  .self-help  programs  are 
founded  on  the  principle  that  the  best 
way  to  help  people  is  to  help  them  to  help 
themselves;  its  goal  is: 

To  create  higher  standards  of  living  •  •  • 
and  conditions  of  economic  and  scx-lal  prog- 
ress and  development,  not  by  the  lmpjs:tlon 
of  Ideas  nnd  methfxis  that  are  neither  wanted 
nor  underst<-)od  by  the  people  themselves  but 
by  encouraging  people  to  .set  up  self-help 
projects  of  their  own  chcxxslng  which  will  get 
.it  the  basic  causes  of  their  poverty  and  bring 
permanent  improvements  to  the  lives  of  thel: 
children  and  nelghbiirs 

Nowhere  Is  the  succe.ss  of  the  princi- 
ples of  .self-helj)  more  forcefully  illus- 
trated then  in  Mexico  where  a  com- 
munity development  program  was 
launched  in  the  villages,  April  1963.  with 
an  agreement  siuned  by  the  Government 
of  Mexico,  the  US.  Agency  for  Inter- 
naMonal  Development,  and  the  Com- 
munity Development  Foundation.  This 
self-help  village  program,  begun  in  5 
project  areas  in  the  9  States  of  Durango, 
Coahuila.  Nuevo  Leon,  San  Luis 
Potosi.  Tamaiilipas.  Zacatecas.  Guerrero, 
Oaxaca.  and  Yucatan,  is  pre.sently  being 
expanded  to  25  States  and   1   territory. 

More  than  568  village  .self-help  proj- 
ects, ranging  from  .school  constnietlnn  to 
the  building  of  complex  water  .sj-stems 
and  hundreds  of  miles  of  roads  are  un- 
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^rwav  at  present  in  Mexican  communi- 
nle    The  men  and  women  of  the  villages 
fvfexico  are  the  largest  contributors  in 
c-reat  improvement  effort  to  which  they 
Ln  contribute   an   estimated   3.750.000 
!,in-davs  of  labor.    As  of  March  31. 1964. 
M651    Mexican    villagers    had    already 
dven  639.355  days  of  labor  to  community 
ftetivities      The    total   value    of   village 
cork  pledged  by  the  Mexican  people  is 
10  178  960     The  estimated  value  of  their 
rontribution  is  equal  to  83  percent  of  the 
tntal  cost  of  the  community  improvement 
orogram  in  Mexico.    The  Mexican  Mln- 
utry  of  Health  and  Welfare  has  author- 
ized pranUs  to  cover  the  cost  of  tools,  ma- 
terials   and  equipment.     Mexican  Gov- 
ernment officials,  nutritionists,  and  social 
workers   are   working   closely   with   the 
fundaUon  village  counselors,  to  encour- 
age the  people  to  undertake   the  self- 
he'p  projects  which  they  themselves  feel 
are  most  necessary  to  the  well-being  of 
their  families  and  communities. 

More  than  SI  million  worth  of  U.S. 
surplus  food  has  been  allocated  by  our 
Government  to  the  villagers  who  are 
planning  and  carrying  out  the  projects 
which  are  bryiging  lasting  improvements 
to  their  villages,  and  providing  educa- 
tional facilities  for  their  children.  For 
each  day  of  labor  contributed  to  a  self- 
help  activity,  the  villagers  receive  a  daily 
family  ration  of  food  for  their  families. 

Foundation  counselors,  who  are  given 
specialized  training  in  community  devel- 
opment methods,  go  into  these  villages 
and  work  closely  with  the  people.  Seven 
of  the  foundation  counselors  are  gradu- 
ates of  the  Peace  Corps.  These  young 
men  are  now  members  of  the  foundation's 
counselor  corps.  They  talk  with  the  vil- 
lage men  and  women  to  find  out  where 
technical  help  is  needed,  to  explain  to 
them  that  U.S.  surplus  food  will  be  pro- 
vided in  return  for  their  contribution 
of  labor  to  the  self-help  projects  they 
wish  to  undertake,  and  to  underline  for 
them  the  basic  fact  that  community  ac- 
tion to  combat  the  basic  causes  of  pov- 
erty starts  with  their  own  thoughts. 
decisions,  and  actions. 

In  demonstrating  how  U.S.  surplus 
food  can  be  used  so  constructively  in  an 
.'Ulianre  for  Progress  program  which  will 
benefit  10  million  men.  women,  and  chil- 
dren, the  foundation  is  performing  a 
most  valuable  service.  Other  countries 
are  following  this  cooperative  program 
with  great  interest.  The  foundation  is 
presentlv  training  young  men  in  the  Do- 
minican Republic  so  they  can  administer 
a  similar  community  self-help  program 
in  their  country.  An  agreement  for  the 
use  of  US.  surplus  food  in  the  Domini- 
can Republic  is  being  negotiated  by  the 
communitv  development  foundation. 

The  common  sharing  of  responsibility 
by  our  Government  and  the  Government 
of  Mexico  .  and  a  voluntary  private 
agencv.  working  closely  with  the  men 
and  women  of  Mexico  emphasizes  the 
underlving  purpose  of  the  Mexican  self- 
help  program.  Here  it  can  be  proven 
conclusively  that  the  people  of  the  United 
States  and  Mexico  can  work  together  as 
partners  as  w.ell  as  neighbors.  Mexico 
is  the  proving  ground  for  the  thesis  that 
men  and  women  from  all  backgrounds 
and  economic  levels  can  progress  togeth- 


er, when  their  talents  and  ideas  are  used 
with  proper  regard  for  their  dignity  and 
their  Inherent  need  to  give  of  themselves. 
Every  day  In  many  countries  abroad  and 
in  our  own  U.S.  American  Indian  and 
southern  Appalachian  communities,  the 
foundation  is  helping  people  to  under- 
stand that  they  can  raise  their  standards 
of  living  in  the  underprivileged  areas  of 
the  world,  working  side  by  side  and  at 
peace  with  each  other. 

Dr.  Jos6  Alvarez  Amezquita,  Mexican 
Minister  of  Health  and  Welfare,  said  in 
his  armouncement  of  the  expansion  of 
the  Mexican  program: 

We  are  happy  to  work  with  the  Community 
Development  Foundation  because  the  foun- 
dation has  recognized  that  the  people  of  Mex- 
ico can  make  a  great  contribution  to  the 
development  of  their  communities  and  to 
our  Nation.  We  have  consulted  village  peo- 
ple who  say  they  will  be  proud  to  work  on  a 
program  where  they  do  not  receive  food  free, 
but  wUl  be  making  a  contribution  of  service 
to  their  community  and  for  Mexico,  which 
18  so  much  greater  than  the  value  of  the 
help  they  will  receive. 

The  Community  Development  Founda- 
tion and  Save  the  Children  Federation 
have  offices  at  345  East  46th  Street.  New 
York  City,  and  in  Norwalk,  Conn. 


THE      JOHN       FITZGERALD      KEN- 
NEDY MEMORIAL  METROPOLITAN 
HOUSING  PROJECT 
Mr  HAYS.    Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  extend  my  remarks  at 
this  point  in  the  Record  and  include  a 

resolution.  ,    ^v,    » 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.    Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr  HAYS.    Mr.  Speaker,  the  Council 
of  the  City  of  Steubenville,  Ohio,  has 
passed  a  resolution  recommending  that 
the     nine-story,     high-rise     apartment 
building  now  being  constructed  for  the 
elderly  by  the  Steubenville  Metropolitan 
Housing  Authority  be  named  the  John 
Fitzgerald  Kennedy  Memorial  Metropol- 
itan Housing  Project.    The  Steubenville 
Metropolitan  Housing  Authority  passed  a 
resolution  in  accord  with  this  recommen- 
dation and  the  project  is  now  officially 
named  as  a  memorial  to  our  late  Presi- 
dent.   The  council  resolution  follows : 

Resolution  1964-11 
A  resolution,  whereby  It  Is  recommended  to 
the  Steubenville  Metropolitan  Housing  Au- 
thority that  the  metropolitan  housing 
project's  nine-story,  high-rise  apartment 
building  known  as  project  No.  Ohlo-14-3 
be  named  the  John  Fitzgerald  Kennedy 
Memorial  Metropolitan  Housing  Project 
upon  Its  completion 

Whereas  during  the  administration  of  our 
late  beloved  President  of  the  United  States  of 
America,  the  Honorable  John  Fitzgerald  Ken- 
nedy the  proper  applications  and  legislation 
were  drafted  requesting  additional  metro- 
politan housing  units  to  be  constructed  In 
the  North  End  of  the  city  of  Steubenville 
Ohio-  that  a  nine-story  high-rise  apartment 
building  was  part  of  these  units  known  as 
Ohlo-14-3;  and 

Whereas  It  was  dxirlng  the  administration 
of  this  same  President  that  the  proper  au- 
thority was  received  from  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment for  the  Steubenville  Metropolitan 
Housing  Authority  to  construct  In  the  North 


End  of  Steubenville.  Ohio,  metropolitan 
housing  project  No.  Ohlo-14-3,  which  also 
consisted  of  the  nine-story,  high-rise  apart- 
ment building;  and 

Whereas  John  Fitzgerald  Kennedy,  was  be- 
loved by  all  the  people  of  the  United  States 
of  America,  as  their  President  and  was  a 
great  leader  of  all  the  free  people  of  the 
world,  as  well  as  a  beloved  father  and  h\is- 
band;  and 

Whereas  on  that  Infamous  22d  day  of 
November  1963.  the  life  of  our  35th  President 
of  the  United  States  of  America,  world  leader. 
beloved  father,  and  husband,  was  destroyed 
by  two  bullets  flred  from  a  gun  of  a  mad 
assassin:  Now,  therefore,  be  It 

Resolved  by  the  Council  of  the  City  of 
Steubenville,  State  of  Ohio: 

Section  1.  The  CouncU  of  the  City  of  Steu- 
benville. Ohio,  does  hereby  recommend  to  the 
Steubenville  Metropolitan  Housing  Author- 
ity that  the  metropolitan  housing  project's 
nlne-storv.  high-rise  apartment  known  as 
project  6hlo-14^3,  upon  Its  completion  and 
acceptance  by  the  Steubenville  Metropolitan 
Housing  Authority  be  named  and  hereafter 
called  "The  John  Fitzgerald  Kennedy  Me- 
morial Metropolitan  Housing  Project." 

Sec  2.  That  the  clerk  of  this  council  Is 
hereby  directed  to  enroll  a  copy  of  this  reso- 
lutton  In  the  Journal  of  the  minutes  of  this 
council  and  he  Is  further  directed  to  forward 
certified  copies  of  this  resolution  to  the  Hon- 
orable Watne  L.  Hats.  Congressman.  State 
of  Ohio,  for  enrolling  In  the  Jotirnals  of  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  of  America  and 
to  the  widow  of  our  late,  beloved  President. 
Mrs.  Jacqueline  Kennedy. 

Passed:  January  14,  1964.  Wllmer  D.  Brash- 
ear,  president  of  council. 

Approved:  January  14,  1964.  John  W.  Tar- 

goss.  mayor. 

Wn.MER  D.  Brashear. 

President  of  Council. 
John  W.  Targoss, 

Mayor. 

I  Andrew  J.  Longo.  clerk  of  council,  do 
hereby  certify  that  the  foregoing  Is  a  true 
and  correct  copy  of  resolution  No.  1964-11 
passed  by  council  on  January  14.  1964.  and 
same  Is  recorded  In  council. 


REPORT  OF  INTER-AMERICAN  BAR 
COMMITTEE  OF  JUNIOR  BAR  CON- 
FERENCE OF  AMERICAN  BAR  AS- 
SOCIATION 

Mr.  SCHADEBERG.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  California  [Mr.  Mailliard] 
may  extend  his  remarks  at  this  point 
in  the  Recori)  and  include  extraneous 

matter.  ^    ., 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr  MAILLIARD.  Mr.  Speaker,  1 
should  like  to  direct  the  attention  of  rny 
colleagues  to  the  recent  report  of  the 
Inter-American  Bar  Committee  of  the 
Junior  Bar  Conference  of  the  Amencan 
Bar  Association. 

I  take  particular  pride  in  submitting 

this  report  for  the  record  because  Mr. 

Michael  J  Keady.  chairman  of  the  draft- 

^ing  committee,  previously  served  as  my 

administrative  and  legislative  assistant. 

Those  portions  of  the  report  extracted 
below  reveal  there  is  almost  no  oppor- 
tunity provided  by  law  schools  in  the 
United  States  for  the  study  of  Spanish 
or  Portuguese  civil  law  as  it  is  practiced 
in  South  America.  By  the  same  token. 
Latin  American  law  students  seldom  are 
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exposed  to  courses  in  the  common  law 
of  North  America. 

As  a  member  of  the  Inter-American 
Affairs  Subcommittee  of  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Affairs.  I  have  con- 
stantly advocated  meajsures  designed  to 
stimulate  greater  trade  between  the  Latin 
American  nations  and  ourselves  I  have 
joined  with  my  coUeapues  In  efforts  to 
foster  a  mutual  understanding  of  one 
another's  political  and  social  customs 
and  institutions. 

At  a  time  when  the  nations  of  the 
Western  Hemisphere  have  made  great 
strides  In  economic  and  political  coopera- 
tion, a  greater  interchange  of  legal  in- 
formation would  prove  beneficial  to  all 
concerned. 

The  following  extract  from  a  report  of 
the  Inter-American  Bar  Committee 
points  the  way: 

Report  or  th«  Ii^nni-AMEmcAN  Bar  CoMMrr- 
TTE  or  TH«  Junior  Bar  CoNrrRrNri:  or  thr 
Amekicak   Bar   Association    tor    1963  64 
The  major  project  with  which  the  Inter- 
American    Bar    Committee    cnncerned    itaelf 
during    1963-44    waa    a    survey    to    ascertain 
the   extent   to  which   courses   on   or   related 
to   the   Spanlah   or    Portuguese   civil    law   of 
South  America  are  offered  In  law  schools  In 
the  TTnlted  States  and  as  a  correlative  study, 
the  extent  to  which   courses   in    law  school 
currlculuma     In     South      America     contain 
courses  on  or  related  to  the  common  law  of 
North  America. 

•  •  •  •  • 

As  reported  at  the  mlrtvear  meeting  of 
the  American  Bar  Asstx-latlon  In  Chicago  on 
February  15,  1964  there  were  at  that  time 
four  law  sebools  in  the  United  States  which 
Interim  tnTestlgatlon  Indicated  were  espe- 
cially interested  In  the  subject  of  South 
American  Jurisprudence  These  four  are 
Columbia  University:  the  I'niverslty  of 
Miami.  In  Miami.  Fla  :  S«juthern  Me^hVdlst 
University:  and  TuUne  Cnlver^ilty  Addi- 
tionally, the  University  <  f  Puerto  Rico.  In 
.■^^n  Juan.  PR.  has  courses  bearlns:  on  this 
subject.  To  this  should  be  Hdded  the 
f'lrelgn  law  program  at  the  University  of 
Wlsconain  Law  School  which  focusee  on  ievjaJ 
problem*  relating  to  agricultural  develop- 
ment In  less  developed  countries  As  a  part 
of  thU  program  field  reeearch  Is  being  done 
!n  Latin  America  on  problems  of  tenure  In 
land  and  water,  title  Insecurity,  farm  credit, 
and  the  Impact  on  land  use  of  regional  au- 
thorities like  CVC  In  Colombia 

At  the  present  time  the  consideration  of 
civil  law  as  a  separate  subject  In  law  schools 
of  the  United  States  Is  minimal  This  point 
Is  perhapa  beat  emphasized  by  the  fact  that 
the  Directory  of  Law  Teachers  (I964i  pub- 
lished by  West  Publishing  Co  does  not  In- 
clude any  Identity  of  foreign  law  teachers 
by  specific  countries  taught  but  Instead  re- 
fers to  all  teachers  of  foreign  law  and  the 
law  of  spedflc  countries  under  the  general 
heading  of  "Compaj-atlve  Law  " 

In  response  to  our  Inquiries  about  courses 
offered  In  South  American  law  schools,  re- 
plies have  been  received  from  the  American 
Embassies  In  Buenos  Aires,  Argentina: 
La  Paz.  BoIlTia;  Brazil  la.  Brazil;  Santiago. 
Chile;  BogotA,  Colombia:  Quito.  Ecuador; 
Lima.  Peru:  Mexico  City  Mexico  and  Monte- 
video. Uruguay;  and  from  the  American 
Consmate*  in  Rio  de  Janeiro.  Brazil;  and 
S&o  Paulo.  Brazil. 

The  subatance  of  these  replies  Is  that  there 
are  not  any  courses  offered  at  this  time  In 
any  university  In  South  America  which  deal 
specifically  with  the  legal  and  commercial 
problems  created  by  the  laws  of  the  various 
Jurladlctlona  of  the  United  SUtes  except  for 
those  offervd  at  the  University  of  Chile  The 
original  of  each  of  these  replies  and  Its  de- 
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tailed  references  to  the  universities  Involved 
are  retained  In  the  permanent  flies  of  the 
ccmmlttee. 

Specifically.  In  Argentina.  North  American 
common  law  Is  not  a  part  of  any  curriculum 
However,  at  the  Institute  of  Comparative 
Law  a  course  on  the  legal  system  of  the 
United  States  Is  occasionally  ^Iven  to  poet- 
graduates. 

Insofar  as  the  American  EmbasBV  In 
La  Paz  can  determine,  no  university  In  Bo- 
livia offers  courses  in  the  common  law  of 
Nortii  America  and  this  absence  Is  considered 
an  Impediment  to  commercial  progress  lu  the 
country 

In  Brazil,  though  there  Is  no  specific  course 
on  the  ct)mmon  law  of  N  .rth  .\nierlca,  the 
subject  Is  mentioned  briefly  In  the  Intrtxluc- 
t.lon  to  the  science  ul  law  course  at  the 
undergradudte  level  una  la  the  cours«'8  of 
comparative  public  law,  comparative  pri- 
vate law.  comparative  penal  law.  constitu- 
tional law.  and  In  the  postgraduate  co^irse 
leading  to  the  doctoral  degree. 

In  1960  the  faculty  of  juridical  and  social 
sciences  of  the  University  of  Chile  In  8an- 
tUt{o.  Chile,  recommended  thiit  p<j«t«riiduHte 
ci>ur<?es  for  Jiulges  and  Liwyerw  b»-  esl.ibllshert 
on  the  subject  >  f  Anglo-American  law  Ac- 
cordingly In  19fi2  a  c  >urst'  in  .\nK:o-.fincrl- 
can  law  was  given  under  Profs  Boris  Ko- 
zolchyk  of  Southern  Methodist  University 
and  Miguel  Otero  of  the  University  of  Chile. 
In  196.3  a  course  on  the  law  of  North  Amer- 
ican corporatlorLs  wns  given  at  the  University 
of  Chile  by  Manuel  Vart;<i.s  of  the  University 
of  Chile  Both  of  these  courses  have  been 
well  received  and  It  Is  the  opinion  of  Maximo 
Pacheco  Gomez,  a  prominent  Chilean  at- 
torney who  cooperated  with  the  .American 
Ambtios.vdor  to  Chile  in  providing  this  Infor- 
mation, that  further  courses  will  be  success- 
fully devekiped 

In  Colombia  there  ar»»  not  any  courses  on 
or  ab<jut  the  common  law  in  any  university 
or  law  school,  nor  does  thU  subject  form 
part  of  the  study  plans  In  any  of  the  law 
courses  Involved 

None  of  the  six  Ecuadoran  university  law 
schools  offer  courses  in  common  law  us  a 
separate  subject  There  Is  a  very  cursory 
treatment  of  common  Inw  i  a  couple  of  chap- 
ters) In  the  textbooks  utilized  In  the  course 
on  the  history  of  law  Similar  coverage  Is 
given  to  the  subjects  of  contracts  and  con- 
stitutional law  under  the  AriRlo-Saxon  sys- 
tem In  the  Ecuadoran  university  law  school 
courses  on  contr.icta  and  constitutional  law 
The  lack  of  coverage  of  common  law  In  the 
currlculums  of  the  Ecuadoran  university  law 
sch'Xils  Is  compensated  for  somewhat  by  the 
presence  of  some  Ecuadoran  professors  who 
have  received  training  in  American  xirilversl- 
tles  in  the  field  ut  cimparatlve  .aw.  and  who 
are  likewise  members  of  the  Inter-Ainerlcan 
Bar  .\.seiK-latlon  A  toUil  of  18  lawyers  In 
Ecuador  hive  attended  such  Institutions  as 
New  York  Unlvf-rsltv  and  .Southern  Metho- 
dist Unlversl'v  whl<-h  offer  spe<'!al  graduate 
training  In  the  field  of  comparatl-.e  law  A 
number  nf  these  men  are  active  representa- 
tives .if  N'lrth  .American  Interests  In  Ecuador 
No  Mexican  university  law  .schixjl  offers 
courses  on  or  related  to  the  -omnion  law  rf 
the  United  Stat.es  but  the  National  Univer- 
sity of  Mexico  has  an  Institute  of  compara- 
tive law  which  undertakes  special  research 
assignments  In  this  field 

Courses  concerning  the  common  law  are 
not  taught  In  any  Peruvian  university 
though  according  to  Maximo  Clsneros.  the 
Peruvian  equivalent  of  the  president  of  the 
.\merlcan  Bar  .\ssocUtlon.  a  system  similar 
to  our  equity  Is  gaining  ground  In  Peru  and 
bears  marked  traces  to  common  law  develop- 
ment 

Nothing  relating  to  North  AmerUan  com- 
mon law  is  taught  at  the  university  In 
Montevideo.  Uruguay,  but  throuKh  exchange 
pri>grams     our     EUnbasay     Is     attempting     to 


stimulate  Interest  In  the  legal  concew. 
the  United  States  and  It  Is  hoped  UutD  * 
guayan  law  professors  who  have  been  to  tk" 
United    States    will    return    and   accomnliSt 
this  purpose  '^° 

Respectfully  submitted. 

MiCHACL  J.   KEADT. 

Chairman,  Inter- American 

Bar  Committee. 

WEIGHTED    VOTING    IN   WASHDlQ. 
TON  STATE 

Mr.  SCHADEBERG.  Mr.  Speaker  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man  from  Washington  (Mr.  Wkstlaud] 
may  extend  his  remarks  at  this  point 
in  the  Record  and  Include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  then 
objection  to  the  request  o!  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  WESTLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  i 
chaotic  situation  threatens  when  the 
next  regular  session  of  the  Washington 
State  Legislature  convenes  next  Janu- 
ary.  Legislators,  for  the  first  time,  will 
vote  on  a  weighted  system.  In  the 
Statchouse.  the  strength  for  each  indi- 
vidual vote  will  range  from  roughly  one- 
third  to  two:  in  the  State  senate,  the 
spread  will  be  even  greater,  ranpliig  from 
jiLst  under  one-third  to  something  over 
three 

This  is  the  result  of  the  U.S.  Supreme 
Court's  August  22  per  curiam  declaion 
in  the  Washington  State  case  of  Meyen 
against  Thigpen.  et  al.,  a  challenge  to  the 
State's  legislative  apportionment  which 
orlglnat^'d  in  the  U.S.  District  Court  for 
Western  Washington.  Tlie  Supreme 
Court's  per  curiam  decision  referred  to 
its  pilot  August  15  decision  In  the 
case  of  Reynolds  against  Slmms,  in 
which  the  Supreme  Court  majority  held 
that  boundaries  for  legislative  districts 
of  both  houses  of  a  given  State  legisla- 
ture must  be  substantially  equal  on 
the  basis  of  population. 

Interestingly  enough,  the  constitution 
of  Washington  State  has  always  required 
that  representation  in  both  the  State 
senate  and  State  house  be  based  on  this 
standard.  The  State  constitution  hat 
also  required  redistrictlng  every  10  years. 
Thus  it  must  be  said  that  the  coming 
chaos  which  seems  certain  to  result, 
Is  at  least  in  some  measure  the  fault  of 
the  Democrat  controlled  legislature. 

But  more  Importantly.  It  Is  also  the 
result  of  the  failure  of  the  State's  Demo- 
crat Governor.  Albert  D.  Rosellinl.  to 
call  a  special  session  of  the  legislature 
to  deal  with  redistricting  In  the  face  of 
the  Meyers  against  Thigpen  decision. 
Stat^  legislators  have  told  me  they  are 
confident  the  redistricting  i.ssue  could 
have  been  settled,  and  they  have  told 
me  they  are  in  agreement  with  the  U5. 
district  court's  statement  that  the  Gov- 
ernor's refusal  to  call  a  special  session 
Is  totally  without  merit. 

The  alternative  Is  to  vote  under  the 
"weighted  system"  suggested  by  the  UJB. 
district  court  for  western  Washlngtoa 
What  Is  interesting  to  note  is  that  an- 
other US  district  court  In  New  Mexico 
declared  such  a  plan,  adopted  by  the  New 
Mexico  State  Legislature,  to  be  unconsti- 
tutional. 
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Kevertheless.  49  Washington  State 
orators  and  &9  members  of  the  Stote 
f""  of  representatives  wiU  cast 
-weighted  votes"  next  January.  Were 
Jch  a  system  to  be  adopted  by  the  U5. 
Souse  of  Representatives,  the  gentleman 
from  Dallas.  Bruce  Algkr.  would  find  hia 
iote  given  a  2.5-welght;  Waltir  S. 
ZtuiG  who.  of  course,  represents  the 
enUre  State  of  Nevada,  would  have  only 
two-tenths  of  a  vote. 

TTiese  are  only  examples,  but  lor  the 
Washington  State  Legislature  faced  with 
the  "weighted  system,"  the  questions  they 
raise  are  many : 

Should  the  "weighted  vote"  apply  to 
substantive  matters  only? 

Should  It  apply  to  committee  votes,  as 
well  as  votes  cast  on  the  floor? 

Should  It  apply  to  matters  of  proce- 
dure? 

Should  the  pay  of  State  representatives 
and  senators  also  be  "weighted"? 

Should  the  "weighted  vote"  be  split— 
for  example,  should  the  legislator  with  a 
Tote  count  of  two  be  allowed  to  cast  one 
each  for  the  supporters  and  opponents 
of  a  given  measure? 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Supreme  Court 
opened  the  floodgate,  to  these  questions 
when  it  ruled  in  1962,  In  the  now  famous 
case  of  Baker  against  Carr,  that  ques- 
tions of  representation  are  properly  mat- 
ters for  judicial  remedy.  Unfortunately, 
the  Issues  that  n^Rln  unresolved  are 
many,  as  the  Washington  State  Legisla- 
ture is  likely  to  discover.  And  satisfac- 
tory "remedies"  are  not  yet  In  sight. 


SUPPORTING      H.R.      11 86&— SOCIAL 
SECURITY  AMENDMENTS  OF  1964 

Mr  SCHADEBERG.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
asic  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Massachusetts  TMr.  Keith] 
may  extend  his  remarks  at  this  point 
m  the  Record  and  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  KEITH.  Mr.  Speaker,  although  I 
was  necessarily  absent  during  the  voting 
on  the  Social  Security  Amendments  of 
1964,  I  would  like  to  take  this  oppor- 
tunity to  state  my  support  of  the  legisla- 
tion. Had  I  been  present,  I  would  have 
voted  in  favor  of  the  measure. 

I  was  present  diu-lng  most  of  the  de- 
bate preceding  the  vote,  and  concur  in 
the  major  provisions  of  the  legislation. 
I  feel  that  some  strengthening  amend- 
ments could  have  been  made  on  the  floor 
and  regret  that  this  was  Impossible  under 
the  rule.  Considering  the  rise  in  cost  of 
living  during  the  past  few  years,  I  ques- 
tion whether  a  5-percent  raise  in  benefits 
is  sufficient.  I  also  question  the  wisdom 
of  completely  ignoring  the  problem  of 
hospital  care  for  the  aged  under  social 
security. 

However,  in  spite  of  the  apparent  de- 
ficiencies. I  supported  H.R.  11865  and 
wish  to  compliment  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means  for  the  competent  man- 
ner in  which  they  handled  a  most  press- 
ing problem. 


TAX  DEDUCTIONS  FOR  TEACHERS 

Mr.  SCHADEBERG.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Tennessee  [Mr.  Brock]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  "Wisconsin? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BROCK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  today 
introducing  a  bill  which  would  allow 
teachers  to  deduct  the  expenses  of  their 
own  education  from  Income  taxes.  Its 
purpose  Is  to  offer  encouragement  to- 
ward continued  improvement  in  the 
quality  of  education  offered  our  children. 

Businessmen  are  allowed  tax  deduc- 
tions for  legitimate  expenses  relating  to 
their  business.  It  is  only  fair  that  teach- 
ers be  given  the  same  treatment  under 
the  law. 

In  most  cases  a  teacher's  pay  Is  de- 
pendent upon  his  level  of  educational 
attainment,  and  yet  rarely  do  we  offer 
enough  opportvmlty  for  these  dedicated 
people  to  improve  themselves  and  at  the 
same  time  increase  their  pay.  To  me  the 
greatest  Investment  we  as  a  nation  can 
make  is  in  providing  young  people  the 
best  possible  education.  Our  goal  can 
be  reached  only  If  we  broaden  the  op- 
portimltles  available  to  each  person  who 
would  serve  In  this  profession. 

I  hope  the  House  will  give  this  bill 
thoughtful  consideration  as  soon  as 
possible. 

DOUBLE  PAY  FOR  OVERTIME:  NO 
SOLUTION  TO  UNEMPLOYMENT 

Mr.  SCHADEBERG.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Hampshire  [Mr.  Cleve- 
land] may  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  In  the  Record  and  include  extrane- 
ous matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr,  CLEVELAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
administration's  proposal  for  double-pay 
penalties  for  overtime  would  not  reduce 
unemployment  but  it  would  have  adverse 
effects  on  the  American  consumer  and  on 
business  and  labor.  The  ill-conceived 
proposal  would  have  an  inflationary 
effect  on  prices,  would  speed  up  use  of 
automation  and  the  elimination  of  jobs, 
would  Injure  firms  unable  to  hire  more 
workers,  and  would  encourage  more 
moonlighting  by  employees.  The  broad 
and  vague  language  of  the  bill  Indicates 
that  the  administration  and  enforce- 
ment of  the  double  pay  penalties  would 
be  whimsical,  arbitrary,  and  unfair. 
This  spring  I  testified  against  this  pro- 
posal before  the  Select  Subcommittee 
on  Labor  and  my  remarks  were  in  the 
Record,  April  6,  on  pages  6921-6922. 

It  Is  gratlfsring  to  see  that  the  New 
York  Times  has  adopted  the  Republican 
position  of  opposition  to  the  double  pay 
for  overtime  propossd  and  admits  that 
"there  Is  no  magic  solution  for  the  prob- 
lem of  unemployment."  The  newspaper 
points  out  Inconsistencies  In  the  admin- 


istration's position  and  states,  as  Repub- 
licans have  said  repeatedly: 

The  cure  lies  In  sustaining  a  high  rate  of 
economic  activity  along  with  expanded  edu- 
cation and  retraining  programs  to  give  the 
unskilled  new  opportunities  to  find  employ- 
ment. 

I  would  like  to  include  here  In  the 
Record  the  July  27  editorial  from  the 
Times: 

(Prom  the  New  York  Times,  July  27,  1964] 
The  Overtime  Solution 

The  administration  Is  beguiled  by  the  Idea 
that  raising  overtime  pay  will  help  to  cure 
unemployment.  Secretary  of  Labor  W.  "Wll- 
lard  Wlrtz  contends  that  Increasing  overtime 
rates  will  provide  millions  of  hours  of  work, 
presumably  absorbing  a  major  portion  of  the 
Jobless. 

This  proposal  is  no  more  realistic  than  or- 
ganized labor's  demand  for  reducing  the 
workweek,  which  the  administration  has 
rightly  rejected.  Increasing  overtime  pay 
from  one  and  a  half  to  double  time  would 
greatly  increase  costs,  leading  to  a  shrinkage 
of  profit  margins  and  cutbacks  In  produc- 
tion. It  would  accelerate  the  Introduction  of 
automation,  because  there  Is  a  shortage  of 
workers  In  many  Industries  In  which  over- 
time now  prevails;  rather  than  take  on  in- 
efBclent  or  untrained  personnel,  they  would 
seek  to  cut  down  on  their  use  of  labor.  It 
would  reduce  productivity  and  bring  about 
price  rises. 

The  administration  itself  recognized  that 
pressure  on  prices  would  resvilt  from  the 
proposal  to  shorten  the  workweek,  which 
makes  It  difficult  to  understand  its  persist- 
ent support  of  a  different  device  that  would 
have  similar  Impact.  The  explanation  seems 
to  be  that  Mr.  Wlrtz  is  simply  going  through 
the  motions.  For  if  Congress  approved  hia 
solution,  the  axihlevement  of  nonlnflatlon- 
ary  growth — which  the  administration  has 
helped  to  promote  and  takes  so  much  pride 
In — would  be  a  thing  of  the  past. 

Mr.  Wlrtz  and  other  administration  offi- 
cials must  know  by  now  that  there  is  no 
magic  solution  for  the  problem  of  imem- 
ployment.  They  once  thought  It  would 
vanish  with  the  advent  of  tax  reductions; 
they  now  are  raising  false  hopes  with  specific 
but  similarly  unrealistic  noetrums.  The  cure 
lies  In  sustaining  a  high  rate  of  economic 
activity  along  with  expanded  education  and 
retraining  programs  to  give  the  unskilled 
new  opportunities  to  find  emplo5Tnent.  The 
overtime  solution  is  no  solution  at  all,  but 
as  long  as  It  receives  support  in  such  high 
quarters  It  will  detract  from  other  more 
meaningful   and   concrete  efforts. 


THE  A  B  C'S  OF  AMERICA'S  MONEY 
SYSTEM 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Price).  Under  previous  order  of  the 
House,  the  gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr. 
Patman]  is  recognized  for  60  minutes. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks  and  include  extraneous  mat- 
ter and  material  in  tabular  form. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

SPECIAL    ORDEBfi    ORANTID 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  special  order 
granted  to  me  for  tomorrow  be  canceled 
and  that  I  may  address  the  House  for 
60  minutes  on  Monday,  August  17.  and 
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Tuesday.  August  18.  and  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend my  remarks  and  to  Include  extrane- 
ous matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  Witii- 
out  objection.  It  Is  so  ordered 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PATMAN  Mr.  Speaker.  I  &sk 
unanimous  consent  that  any  interrup- 
tions In  the  course  of  my  speech  may  be 
printed  in  the  Record  following  the  full 
text  of  the  speech 

The  SPEIAKER  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  Is  so  ordered 

There  was  no  objection 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr  Speaker,  first  I 
will  indicate  the  table  of  contents  of  my 
speech  as  follows 

Table  of  Contknts 

Americans  Pay  S75  Billion  !n  Gross  Interest 
Charges. 

The  Beginnings  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
System. 

The  Origin  of  the  Powerful  Open  Mirket 
Committee 

The  Bankers  Take  Over  In  the  Depression 
The  "Pourth  Branch  '  of  the  Government 
Why  I  Oppose  the  Unchosen  Few 
How  Monetary  Policy  .\.'Tects  Employment 
How  Money  and  Credit  Are  Created 
The  Fed  Spends  Ta.xpayers'  Money  In  Odd 
Ways. 

Federal    Reserve    Officials    Make    Interna- 
tional Monetary  .A^rreements 
The  ""^^x  and  Loan  Account"  Gimmick 
The  Big  Bankers  Lobby— The  ABA. 
Our    Subcommittees    Half    Year    of    H.ird 
Work. 

Majority  of  Subcommittees  Recommenda- 
tions. 

The  Importance  of  Grassroots  Support 
What    Each    Good    American    Can    Do    To 
Help. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  the  story  of  money, 
monetary  policy,  and  a  unique  American 
institution,  the  Federal  Reserve  System. 
It  is  the  story  of  who — what  forces — 
control  the  supply  of  money  and  credit 
In  the  United  States  It  is  the  story  of  a 
radical  change  in  the  ebb  and  flow  of 
money  and  credit  In  the  50  years  since 
Woodrow  Wilson  set  up  what  has.  become 
America's  central  bankini?  sy.stem— the 
Fed.  It  is  the  story  of  what  we — as  citi- 
zens— can  do  to  make  money  more  avail- 
able and  cost  less 

Money  Is  more  important  than  any 
other  part  of  our  economy  If  a  small 
trroup  controls  the  money  mart,  as  I  have 
long  contended,  money  is  .scarce  or  plen- 
tiful, dear  or  cheap  to  rent,  depending 
upon  this  small  groups  whims,  wishe.s. 
selfish  interests,  or  public  concern  It 
is  this  small  croup  that  determines 
whether  the  people  pay  hi-^h  interest 
rates  or  low  on  their  farm  mort«a«e. 
their  new  automobile,  their  washine  ma- 
chine, or  their  split-level  It  is  the  pow- 
erful few  who  have  taken  authority  Con- 
ijress  never  intended  for  them  to  have 
who  determine  whether  money  is  readily 
available  or  hard  to  come  by 

In  a  letter  John  .Adams  sent  to  Thomas 
Jefferson  2  years  before  Georce  Wash- 
ington was  sworn  in  as  President,  the 
Massachusetts  gentleman  wrote: 

All  the  perplexities,  confusions,  and  dis- 
treeaes  In  America  arise  not  from  defects  In 
their  Constitution  or  Confederation,  not 
from  the  lack  of  honor  or  virfie  so  much  as 
from  direct  Ignorance  of  the  nature  of  coin 
credit,  and  circulation. 


The  purpose  of  my  remarks  today  Is  to 
show  that  money  and  monetary  pulley  Is 
not  nearly  as  complex  us  the  few  who 
control  it  want  the  public  to  believe  I 
wish  to  end  contenip>>i"ary  ignorance  con- 
ceriun^'  money  matters 

Under  the  Constitution  It  is  the  right 
and  duty  of  the  Congre-ss  to  create  money, 
but  when  the  Congress  set  up  the  Fed- 
eral Re.serve  .System  it  farmed  out  its 
power.  .As  we  will  see.  a  limited  author- 
ity was  transferred  to  the  Ft-d  and  the 
commercial  banks 

Today  the  Fed  and  the  commercial 
banks  pos.se.ss  immen.se  power,  since  they 
manufacture  money  which  they  lend  out 
or  use  to  purchase  securitie.s.  They  are 
not  counterfelter.s — they  are  licensed  to 
manufacture  money.  Tills  power,  if  prop- 
erly used,  could  work  m  the  public  in- 
terest. However,  the  authority  has  been 
abtused  .As  I  have  indicated  for  many 
years,  they  change  the  public  too  much 
money  for  money  they  manufacture 

A.VIERrr-AN-.    P\Y    fS    BlLLIu.V    IN    CROS.S    INTr.RrsT 
CH-ARCr-S 

The  -American  people — according  to 
the  Department  of  Commerce — will  pay 
$75  billion  In  gross  interest  charges  this 
year  Eleven  of  the  $75  billion  is  for 
annual  interest  on  the  national  debt. 
These  charges  are  so  high  that  If  the 
trend  continues  the  day  may  arnve  when 
it  win  be  true  that  .America  cannot  af- 
ford to  spend  the  money  needed  for  its 
schools  or  city  and  rural  area  renewal, 
for  mass  transit,  conservation,  recre- 
ation or  reclamation  and  for  old-age  or 
veterans'  compensation  or  pensions,  to 
name  a  few.  In  other  words,  the  more 
we  must  pay  the  moneylenders,  the  le.ss 
we  have  to  spend  for  our  national  well- 
being. 

The  more  we  are  taxed  by  the  money- 
lenders, the  le.ss  chance  we  have  to  in- 
crease our  economic  growth  rate  Un- 
employment will  increase.  Business — 
both  manufacturing  and  retail — Is 
handicapped  by  high  interest  charges 
which  thi'V  must  inevitably  pa.ss  on  to 
the  general  public 

While  the  Federal  Re.serve  and  the 
banks  in  the  past  have  attempted  to 
Justify  high  interest  charges  with  the 
excuse  that  the  high  rates  would  hold 
prices  down  and  stop  inflation,  in  reality 
they  were  uppint:  prices  by  increasing 
the  cost  of  credit— both  for  individuals 
and  business  institutions.  The  inflation 
bunkum  has  pretty  well  worn  iLself  out — 
people  will  not  heed  it  any  longer. 
The  new  propaganda  by  the  same  con- 
trolling financial  interests  then  con- 
tended that  we  had  to  up  Interest  charges 
in  order  to  sUjp  our  gold  flow  abroad. 
.And  then  we  heard  a  lot  more  hokum  t^ 
the  effect  that  it  would  be  neces.sary  to 
Increase  interest  so  that  American  money 
would  not  go  oversea.s  where  interest 
rates  were  appealing  to  the  investors 
because  they  were  much  higher  than 
American  rates  Such  hobgoblins  have 
fortunately  been  laid  to  rest,  but  the 
next  time  you  hear  them  remember  that 
they  are  part  of  the  designed  fraud  put 
forth  by  the  nioneylendmg  lobby — the 
.American  Bankers  A.s.sociatlon  particu- 
larly— to  make  higher  interest  rates 
palatable  to  the  American  people. 


Important  and  powerful  bankers  ti* 
no  ditTerent  from  some  important  i^ 
powerful  people  engaged  in  manufactS. 
Ing  automobiles,  aluminum,  steel,  ordj! 
tergents  They  want  fewer  and  weaker 
competitors  They  want  to  lead  the 
pack,  dominate  their  respective  marketg. 

Prom  our  earliest  history  as  a  nation  % 
few  bankers  have  had  the  ambition  to 
gain  control  over  America's  monetary 
policy  There  was  old  Nicholas  Biddle 
who  had  his  running  feud  with  Andrew 
.Jackson,  and  fortunately  lost.  And  then 
there  was  the  House  of  Morgan,  headed 
by  John  Pierpont  Morgan,  who  employed 
the  kid-glove,  gold-cane  approach  to 
banking  in  the  early  decades  of  this  cen- 
tury. Then  Andrew  Mellon  came  along 
m  the  twenties — a  ruthless  and  cornipt 
politician-banker  who  became  Secretary 
of  the  Trea.^ury — until  I  nearly  had  him 
imp»'ached  for  using  his  high  office  for 
peI^^onal  gain.  And  more  recently,  there 
has  been  the  Moruan-Aldnch-Rockefel- 
ler  banking  empire  and  the  giant-sized 
Giannmi  Bank  of  America  phenomenon 
in  the  West. 

THE    BEGINNINGS    OF    THE    ITDERAL    RESnvi 
SYSTEM 

Ever  since  1913  when  the  Federal  Re- 
.serve Act  was  pa.ssed.  control  of  the 
money  mart  has  become  more  and  more 
concentrated  in  fewer  and  fewer  handi 
How  this  came  about  follows  in  a  bnel 
historical  sketch  of  the  Federal  Reserye 
System,  which  was  founded  m  1913,  and 
became  operative  the  following  year 
The  big  bankers  did  not  like  the  Federal 
Reserve  .Act.  as  enacted,  becau.se  they 
were  not  allowed  on  the  Board  to  deter- 
mine the  volume  of  money  and  interest 
rates. 

The  Federal  Re.serve  System  was  set 
up  because  following  the  panic  of  1M7 
It  became  clear  that  an  elastic  currency 
and  a  viable  means  for  transferring  re- 
serves among  banks  was  necessary  to 
avert  panics  and  to  assure  economic  sta- 
bility. 

.As  the  then  Congres.sman  Alben  Bark- 
ley  stated : 

Ag.iln.si  m.my  of  their  methnds  iWall 
.Street)  I  do  complain,  and  the  people 
of  the  country  have  complained,  and  will 
continue  to  complain  until  the  caupe  for 
this  complaint  Is  removed 

Representative  Charles  .A.  Korbly  of 
Indiana,  tlun  a  Member  of  the  House 
Banking  and  Currency  Committee, 
stated  m  1913  when  the  Federal  Reserve 
Act  was  being  considered : 

We  have  a  control  by  New  Vork  banks  and 
New  Yurk  banking.  We  propose  to  break 
this  We  not  only  propose  to  break  it.  but 
we  propo,se  to  decentralize  It  We  propoM 
to  scatter  It  InU)  13  different  sections  of  the 
United  St.ttes  Then  it  will  be  a  control 
within  a  particular  section,  subject  to  the 
power  of  the  Government 

At  the  beginning  the  Fed  was  com- 
po.sed  of  12  .separate  banks,  each  one  an 
autonomous  financial  world  unto  itself. 
As  we  will  note,  today,  the  power  of  con- 
trol has  gone  full  circle — back  to  Wall 
Street.  A  half-century  of  neglect  by  the 
Congres.s — which  has  not  bothered  to 
look  at  the  operations  of  the  Federal 
Re.serve  System — has  made  it  a  pliable 
instrument  for  a  comparatively  ff 
mighty  bankers. 
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Parenthetically,  at  it*  birth  in  1913.  the 
Jmorrats  favored  the  Fed  and  the  Re- 
^Sicans  opposed  it.  It  ifi  noteworthy 
pubUcaiisjjpw^^^    that    the   big   banks. 


J  p  pose 
''iTnt   today — now 

lastly  m  New  York,  call  the  tune  at  the 
SSl-the  Republicans— at  least  on  the 
W.u^  of  Representatives  Banking  and 
Srrency  Committee,  of  which  I  am 
,hairman-oppose  almost  any  change 
S  would  make  the  Federal  Reserye 
SS)nsive  to  the  President  and  his 
economic  and  fiscal  policies. 

HE   ORIGIN     OF    THE     POWERFUL    OPEN     MAHKCT 

^  COMMITTEE 

In  1923,  the  bankers  in  New  York 
formed  a '  committee  of  five  to  issue 
money  and  buy  bonds  on  the  credit  of  all 
JO  Federal  Reserve  Banks, 
"the  committee  got  permission  from  the 
12  banks  to  operate,  and  this  they  did 
unul  1933  without  sanction  of  law— 
merely  through  a  -gentlemen's  agree- 
ment." 

The  arrangement  was  not  secure  be- 
cause any  of  the  banks — then  auton- 
omous—could have  gotten  out  any  time 
It  desired.  However,  it  became  profit- 
able for  all  banks. 

This  comm'ittee  of  five  became  the  first 
Open  Market  Committee,  which  con- 
trolled credit  by  buying  and  selling  Gov- 
ernment securities,  employing  the  re- 
sources of  all  the  banks  combined.  It 
was  called  an  "Open  Market  Con- 
ference." although  in  reahty  it  was  a 
•closed  "  market  affair  because  nobody 
except  the  few  inner-sanctum  members 
knew  what  was  going  on. 

In  1927.  when  the  McFadden  Act  was 
pending,  an  amendment  was  inserted 
which  removed  the  20-year  limitation  on 
the  Federal  Reserve  System.  Thus  the 
Fed,  set  up  for  a  20-year  trial  ijeriod. 
became  a  permanent  American  institu- 
tion. 

The  new  law  was  passed  because  the 
big  bankers,  through  their  unofficial 
Open  Market  Committee,  realized  that  it 
would  be  comparatively  simple  for  them 
to  gain  control  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
they  had  originally  opposed. 

THE   BANKKRS   T.-^KE    OVER   IN  THE  DEPRESSION 

In  1933.  in  the  depths  of  the  depression, 
while  the  Congress  was  looking  the  other 
way,  the  bankers  were  writing  a  law — 
playing  for  keeps  this  time.  Under  this 
law  an  advisory  group  was  set  up  con- 
sisting of  a  representative  from  each  of 
the  dozen  Federal  Reserve  banks.  Each 
representative  would  be  a  banker,  and, 
the  Federal  Re.serve  Board,  under  the 
law,  could  not  deal  in  open  market  trans- 
actions without  the  request  of  this  group 
of  bankers.  But  the  Board  was  not  satis- 
fled  with  this  situation  so  a  change  had 
to  take  place.  Under  the  Glass-Steagall 
Act  of  1935,  the  seven  members  of  the 
Board  of  Governors  and  the  New  York 
Federal  Reserve  Bank  president — made 
a  permanent  member  in  the  early 
forties — are  designated  as  8  of  the  12 
members  of  the  Open  Market  Committee. 
Presidents  of  the  other  11  Federal  Re- 
serve banks  alternate  as  the  other  4 
members  of  the  Open  Market  Committee 
for  short  terms. 

Also  under  Glass-Steagall  Act  of  1935, 
the   12   members  of   the  Open  Market 


Committee  are  permitted  to  wear  two 
hats.  They  can  be  bank  presidents  and 
members  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Board 
one  day,  or  they  can  be  Open  Market 
Committee  members,  buying  and  selling 
Govenunent  securities,  tightening  or  eas- 
ing credit,  responsible  only  to  themselves 
and  God. 

Under  the  original  act  of  1913  there 
were  seven  members  of  the  Federal  Re- 
serve Board,  including  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  and  the  Comptroller  of  the 
Currency,  the  latter  two  ex-officio.  The 
other  five  members  were  appointed  for 
10-year  terms,  one  expiring  every  2  years. 
In  the  1933  act.  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  and  the  Comptroller  were  re- 
tained, but  the  other  five  were  appointed 
on  a  staggered  basis  for  12-year  terms 
and  finally  in  the  1935  act.  the  Secre- 
tary and  the  Comptroller  were  dropped, 
and  seven  members  were  appointed  for 
14 -year  terms,  one  expiring  every  2  years. 
Tliere  was  indeed  a  method  behind 
these  terms  of  years.  The  money  mana- 
gers were  rigging  the  tenure  so  that  only 
one  term  would  expire  every  2  years. 

Therefore,  a  President  who  served  two 
full  terms  would  only  get  to  appoint  two 
members  the  first  4  years  in  office.  The 
third  would  come  the  first  2  years  of  his 
second  term  and  the  fourth  the  last  2 
years  of  his  8  years  as  U.S.  President. 
Under  a  recent  amendment  to  the  Consti- 
tution, no  President  can  serve  longer 
than  two  terms. 

Moreover,  our  Chief  Executive's  hands 
are  tied  in  selecting  the  Board's  Chair- 
man. In  the  last  year  of  President  Ken- 
nedy's administration  he  was  allowed  to 
appoint  a  Chairman  of  the  Federal  Re- 
serve Board.  Under  the  Glass-Steagall 
Act  of  1935,  he  was  forced  to  select  the 
Chairman  from  one  of  the  seven  Board 
members. 

Under  the  1935  act,  the  President  of 
the  United  States  could  never  get  control 
of  the  monetary  policy  of  the  Govern- 
ment he  was  elected  to  head.  The  Fed 
and  the  Open  Market  Committee  could 
veto  whatever  economic  and  financial 
policies  Congress  and  the  President  de- 
sired if  the  few  insiders  so  wished. 

Of  the  present  seven  members  of  the 
Board  the  first  expiration  date  is  that 
of  Mr.  Balderston.  whose  term  expires 
January  31,  1966.  The  second  is  Mr. 
Shepardson,  whose  term  expires  Janu- 
ary 31,  1968.  Thereafter  the  expiration 
dates  extend  on  up  through  1978  as  fol- 
lows: William  McC.  Martin.  Jr..  January 
31.  1970,  A.  L.  Mills.  Jr..  January  31, 
1972,  Dewey  Daane,  January  31,  1974. 
George  W.  Mitchell,  January  31.  1976, 
and  J.  L.  Robertson.  January'  31.  1978. 

In  the  evolution  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
System,  the  11  member  banks— aside 
from  the  New  York  bank  with  its  5,000 
employees— have  practically  gone  out  of 
business.  OflRcials  and  about  15.000  em- 
ployees of  the  other  11  Federal  Reserve 
banks  are  desperate  in  their  efforts  to 
find  something  to  do.  At  present  they 
are  only  clearing  checks  and  distributing 
currency  and  coin  to  their  member  banks. 
This  at  a  cost  of  well  over  $100  million 
a  year  to  the  taxpayers.  The  fact  is.  the 
Federal  Reserve  Bank  of  New  York  is 
the  hub  of  the  working  mechanism  of  the 


Fed.  Alfred  Hayes,  president  of  the  New 
York  Federal  Reserve  Bank,  receives  a 
salary  of  $70.000— fixed  by  the  Federal 
Reserve— not  by  Congress — although  he 
is  paid  by  the  taxpayers.  Only  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  receives  a  high- 
er salary  from  the  taxpayers. 

Chairman  Martin,  of  the  Board  of  Gov- 
ernors of  the  Federal  Reserve  System, 
has  always  insisted  that  the  open  market 
operations  are  conducted  in  the  New 
York  Federal  Reserve  Bank  but  under 
the  direction  of  the  Open  Market  Com- 
mittee. 

The  fact  is  the  New  York  Federal  Re- 
serve Bank  has  been  acting  independ- 
ently— sort  of  as  a  "wild  card"  roving 
end  of  the  Federal  Reserve  System. 
What  Coach  Martin  wants  he  sometimes 
fails  to  get  because  "wild  card"  end 
Hayes  decides  he  wants  to  do  something 
else  and  runs  with  the  ball  another  way. 
Under  the  law  everything  that  is  done 
in  the  New  York  Federal  Reserve  Bank 
is  under  the  direction  of  President  Hayes. 
Section  4  of  the  Fed  Act  provides  that 
the  President  "shall  be  the  chief  execu- 
tive officer  of  the  bank  •  •  •  and  all 
employees  of  the  Bank  shall  be  directly 
responsible  to  him."  They  are.  He  is 
responsible  to  a  Board  of  Directors — who 
selected  him  as  President — composed  of 
nine  members,  six  of  whom  were  selected 
by  the  private  commercial  banks. 

THE    "FOURTH    BRANCH"    OF    THE     GOVERNMENT 

I  have  previously  mentioned  the  Open 
Market  Committee— which  has  been 
called  "the  fourth  branch  of  the  Gov- 
ernment." It  meets  secretly  every  3 
vv-eeks — and  in  these  meetings  the  7 
members  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Board 
and  the  12  presidents  of  the  Federal  Re- 
serve banks  determine  how  much  money 
the  people  will  have.  That  is,  the  vol- 
ume of  money  and  what  the  interest 
rates  shall  be  on  Goverrunent  securities. 
They  buy  and  sell  Government  seciu-i- 
ties,  and  by  their  actions  control  the 
reserves  in  the  more  than  6,000  mem- 
ber banks  in  the  Federal  Reserve  Sys- 
tem which  have  85  percent  of  the  de- 
posits in  the  14,000  banks  in  the  United 
States.  These  reserves  determine 
whether  money  is  comparatively  easy  or 
hard  to  come  by  and  whether  it  is  ob- 
tainable at  beneficial  or  harmful  rates 
of  interest. 

It  is  a  fact  that  the  Open  Market 
Committee's  actions  have  created  three 
depressions  in  the  last  10  years— 1953-54, 
1957-58.  1960-61.  Each  of  these  man- 
made  recessions  was  preceded  by  tighter 
money  and  higher  interest  rates.  We 
cannot  afford  any  longer  for  such  an 
expensive  group  to  operate  secretly. 
There  should  be  no  mystery  what- 
soever—no secrecy — concerning  the  con- 
trol of  money  supply,  interest  rates,  or 
credit.  These  are  matters  affecting  the 
public  from  the  time  they  get  up  in  the 
morning  until  they  retire  at  night.  For 
the  Federal  Reserve  and  the  banker- 
oriented  Open  Market  Committee  to 
cloak  the  workings  of  the  money  system 
in  a  mantle  of  secrecy  is  to  violate  the 
prime  rule  of  a  free  society.  There  is  a 
place  for  such  secrecy  only  in  an  au- 
thoritarian state. 
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I  do  not  wish — under  any  circum- 
stances— to  appear  as  one  ready  to  In- 
dict all  bankers  merely  because  they  hap- 
pen to  be  bankers  I  know  from  di- 
rect experience  that  some  community 
bankers  are  leading  citizens  of  then- 
towns  and  cities.  They  are  altogether 
cognizant  of  their  responsibilities  They 
are  also  aware  of  the  particular  privi- 
leges that  accrue  to  them  because  of 
their  authority  In  the  community  to  lend 
or  not  to  lend  money. 

They  are  also  conscious  of  the  enor- 
mous— even  abnormal — prosperity  that 
bankers  have  enjoved  the  past  few  years 

In  an  article  on  bank  profits  In  the 
July  17. 1964.  issue  of  Time  magazine,  we 
learn: 

The  Mia  billion  US  banking  Industry  Is 
sharing  in  the  current  economic  advance  to 
a  degree  that  surprises  even  it  Bankers. 
In  fact,  are  making  more  money  than  ever 
before.  Last  week  alltlme  high  flnrt-half 
earnings  were  reported  by  several  banks.  In- 
cluding the  two  largest  ones.  San  Francisco's 
Bank  of  America  and  New  Yorlc's  Chase  Man- 
hattan •  •  •  the  Nation's  major  banJts  earned 
9  percent  more  In  1964's  first  half  than  In 
the  first  half  of  1863. 

Much  of  the  gain  came  In  the  kind  of 
loans  that  bankers  like  moet  of  all — consumer 
installment  loans,  which  give  them  Interest 
yields  of  13  percent  or  more 

The  bankers  have  also  been  earning  more 
from  the  ^69  bllUon  that  they  have  tied  up 
In  Government  securities  •  •  •  To  further 
increase  their  income,  the  bankers  have  been 
switching  increasingly  from  Government  se- 
curities to  municipal  bonds,  which  are  tax 
exempt. 

This  article  by  the  conservative  news 
magazine  In  the  last  paragraph  states 
that  bankers  complain  that  "interest 
pa5mients  on  deposits  are  too  generous  " 
And  they  say  that  my  old  friend  William 
McChesney  Martin  worries  that  the 
bankers  have  taken  on  too  many 
"chancy"  construction  loans 

But  the  last  sentence  is  the  payoff. 
Says  Time: 

Because  the  banks  have  only  a  small  sup- 
ply of  liquid  funds,  the  Federal  Reserve  now 
has  greater  power  to  tighten  up  on  credit 
should  strong  signs  of  inflation  appear 

It  seems  that  Time  magazine  and 
Wright  Patman  atjree  concerning  the 
authority  held  by  the  Federal  Reserve 
System.  We  disagree  only  on  one  point: 
I  would  end  the  ability  of  the  Federal 
Reserve  to  exercise  this  authority  inde- 
pendently of  the  Congress  and  the  Presi- 
dent. I  will  wager  a  longhorn  Texas 
steer  that  Time  would  not. 

WHT       I       OPPOSE       THE       CNCHOSEN       fTtW 

In  my  congressional  career.  I  have  been 
an  implacable  foe  of  those  who  insist  on 
Jacking  up  Interest  rates  to  an  excessive 
degree  and  thus  tightenins  credit,  which 
most  certainly  slows  up  our  economic  de- 
velopment. Presently  I  am  at  war — as 
you  have  gathered — with  a  small  coterie 
of  men — primarily  from  the  ranks  of  the 
big  New  York  banks — In  cahoots  with  the 
Fed — the  same  crowd  who  controls  the 
American  Bankers  Association— who 
have  upped  Interest  charges  on  CJovem- 
ment  securities  since  the  Roosevelt -Tru- 
man era  and  thus  forced  the  American 
people  to  add  $40  billion  unnecessarily  to 
the  public  debt.    If  we  had  maintained 


the  interest  rates  in  effect  prior  to  the 
Eisenhower  regime,  the  carrying  charges 
on  our  entire  national  debt  would  be 
$6  instead  of  $11  billion  per  year,  and  the 
debt  Itself  would  be  $270  rather  than 
$310  billion. 

I  have  publicly  stated  that  if  these 
people  are  able  to  uet  away  with  It  they 
will  continue  to  encourage  monetary 
policies  that  can  lead  only  to  a  $600 
billion  national  debt  within  15  years  at  a 
6-percent  carrylni;  charge  amounting  to 
$36  billion  per  year  of  the  taxpayers' 
money. 

To  show  how  pernicious  Is  the  effect  of 
Interest  increases,  one-fourth  percent 
increase  in  the  rate  of  interest  on  the 
national  debt  would  cost  the  taxpayers 
approximately  $800  million  a  year. 

Now  let  us  look  at  increased  interest 
costs  as  they  pertain  to  homeo-Anershlp. 
A  national  farm  organization  has  esti- 
mated that  home  mortgages  during  the 
period  1952-63  have  cost  homeowners 
$6  billion  more  than  they  would  have  had 
to  pay  If  the  rates  had  been  held  to  the 
pre-Elsenhower  regime  interest  rates. 
This  $6  billion  alone  is  enout:h  to  cover 
the  capital  costs  of  between  half  a  mil- 
lion and  a  million  new  houses  for  middle 
and  lower  income  families. 

This  small  but  formidable  group  of 
tight  money,  high  mtere.st  rate  devotees 
I  opp<j.>e  are  the  Insiders  who  back  up 
William  McChesney  Martin  whf-n  he  ar- 
.'•ogantly  prnnnunces  how  Independent 
the  Federal  Reserve  Sy.stem  is  and  must 
remain — and  how  wicked  the  politicians 
like  myself  are  who  want  to  do  away  with 
tb.ls  mythical  independence  and  instead 
make  the  Fed  responsive  to  the  Presi- 
dent rather  than  to  a  bunch  of  money 
hucksters  Thfse  are  the  people  who 
want  no  reform  of  the  Fednal  Reserve 
B(>a:-d  They  boast  about  bein^j  Insu- 
lated against  the  politician.s — Congress 
and  the  President — but  they  do  not  deny 
working  closely  with  tht'  big  bankers  who 
have  the  most  U:>  gam  by  their  actions 

The  Constitution  wLsely  provides  that 
Congress  shall  com  money  and  regulate 
Its  value  for  the  reason  that  the  Congre.'^s 
and  the  President,  '.vho  would  control 
the  money,  would  be  accountable  to  the 
people,  who  would  have  an  opportunity 
to  express  approval  or  disapproval  at  the 
polls.  If  monetary  matters  are  left  to  the 
Federal  Reserve,  Insulated  from  the  peo- 
ple, then  the  public  will  have  no  way  to 
express  its  approval  or  disapproval  of 
their  actions. 

The  fact  is  an  independent  Federal 
Reserve  means  something  that  Is  not  in 
the  framework  of  our  constitutional  sys- 
tem, which  says  that  Congress  will  make 
the  laws  and  the  President  shall  execute 
them.  Those  who  desire  a  dictatorship 
on  money  matters  by  a  "bankers  club" 
away  from  the  Con«rts,s  and  the  Pres- 
ident—are In  effect  advocating  another 
form  of  government  alien  to  our  own 

.'^s  the  tight  money,  high  interest 
clique  sees  it.  It  is  perfectly  all  right  for 
the  President  to  be  able  to  appoint  his 
own  Secretary-  of  the  Treasury  and  his 
economic  advi.sers  But  it  would  be 
"politically  mischievous"  for  him  to  be 
able  to  appoint  the  head  of  the  Federal 
Reserve  or  to  find  out  what  goes  on  In 
the  Open  Market  Committee  meetings. 
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In  other  words,  those  who  coinkw 
monetary  matters  hallowed  groundT 
insisting  that  the  bankers  control  th! 
volume  of  money  and  the  cost  of  Interwf 
They  contend  that  the  Politiclan»--ihj> 
people  who  are  elected  by  the  peopled 
are  not  competent  to  pass  upon  the  cues, 
tions  involved.  But  it  Is  perfectly^] 
right  for  the  Congress  and  the  Pra 
ident  elected  by  the  people  to  paag  on 
the  use  of  nuclear  missiles,  the  atook 
bomb,  the  appropriations  and  expendl- 
tures  of  government,  the  drafting  of  th« 
young  men  into  military  service  and  into 
war.  but  they  are  not  competent  to  pan 
upon  monetary'  matters. 

As  the  money  trust  sees  it,  flnancUl 
matters  must  be  left  entirely  up  to 
bankers  They  alone  are  qualified  to 
understand  the  deep  mystique  of  money 
Which  reminds  me  that  it  was  Woodrow 
Wilson,  who.  when  asked  by  a  group  of 
bankers  to  appoint  bankers  to  the  Fed- 
eral  Reserve  Board,  inquired : 

Which  one  of  you  gentlemen  would  w»nt 
me  to  appoint  railroad  presidents  to  the  In- 
terstate Commerce  Commission? 

Bankers  are  people  who  know  how  to 
make  loans  but  little  about  the  science 
of  money  as  It  affects  the  total  econany. 
In  1913.  Congressman  Graham,  of  Illi- 
nois, put  this  idea  succinctly: 

The  ordinary  banker  devotes  very  little  of 
his  time  to  a  study  of  financial  systems.  He 
devotes  himself  nit  her  to  the  Immedlstt 
management  of  his  bank. 

HOW    MONETAHT    POLICY    AITECTS    EMPLOTMIHT 

For  more  than  30  years  I  have  believed 
that  monetary  policy  can  vitally  affect 
employment.  Early  In  Franklin  D. 
Roosevelt's  first  term  I  introduced  a  bill 
which — among  other  things — called  for 
expanding  the  money  supply  "until  there 
Ls  substantially  full  employment  at  the 
wage  and  price  level  of  1926.  '  The  bill 
called  for  expanding  the  money  supply 
so  as  to  achieve  full  employment  without 
Inflation  I  lost  that  battle,  but  in  1946 
I  was  the  House  of  Representatives  au- 
thor of  the  Full  Employment  Act  which 
made  It  the  responsibility  of  the  Presi- 
dent: 

To  coordinate  and  utilize  all  of  the  Gov- 
ernment's plans,  functions  and  resourcw 
•  •  •  to  promote  maximum  employment,  pro- 
duction, and  purcha.slng  power 

I  conceived  that  this  Employment  Act 
would  provide  the  basis  for  achieving  the 
full  employment  monetary  policy  called 
for  In  my  1934  bill 

It  was  my  intent  when  the  Employ- 
ment Act  of  1946  was  being  drafted  that 
the  President  of  the  United  SUta 
should  be  responsible  for  formulating 
monetary  p>ollcy  guidelines.  However, 
following  passage  of  the  bill,  the  contro- 
versial question  of  the  Federal  Reserve"! 
Independence  has  consistently  prevented 
the  President  from  Implementing  the 
act  as  I  had  originally  intended.  In- 
stead, monetary  policy  has  been  formu- 
lated in  a  vacuum — uncoordinated  a  good 
deal  of  the  time  with  our  fiscal  and 
economic  policies  and  programs.  Thl« 
ludicrous  situation  must  not  be  permitted 
to  continue 

A  letter  written  by  professor  emcrttui, 
Seymour  E.  Harris,  famous  Harvard 
economist  who  served  as  adviser  to  Pred- 
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jgnt  Kennedy,  printed  July  16  in  the 

^shlngton  Post  says  in  part: 
On  no  issue  of  economic  policy  has  more 
^nse  been  written  than  on  the  independ- 

'^^Toi  the  Federal   Reserve  System.     And 
n  one   has   proclaimed   this   Independence 

more  insistently  than  Mr.  William  McOhes- 

nev  Martin,  Chairman  of  the  Federal  Reeerve 

If  the  Government  seeks  full  employment, 
-latlve  stability  of  prices,  and  reasonable 
hli&nce  in  International  accounts,  the  Fed 
^g^i  have  no  alternative  but  to  follow  poli- 
cies that  help  the  Government  achieve  these 
^ds  This  Is  a  must.  We  cannot  afford,  In 
these  days  of  crisis,  the  luxury  of  the  Execu- 
tive going  one  way  and  the  Fed  another. 

tJnder  President  Kennedy,  there  were 
threats  of  restrictive  monetary  policy;  e.g., 
at  oue  point  Mr.  Martin  would  veto  the  tax 
cut  by  not  financing  the  deficit  out  of  addi- 
tional money. 

The  Board  Itself  gives  too  much  attention 
to  the  wishes  of  the  financial  interests.  The 
banks  even  more  so.  Financial  Interests  are 
biased  In  favor  of  excessive  monetary  restric- 
tion and  high  price  for  their  product  and 
restricted  supplies.  They  might  do  better, 
though  they  do  not  seem  to  realize  It,  by 
selling  more  at  lower  prices. 

HOW      MONET      AND      CREDIT      ARE      CSXATSD 

For  the  n^t  few  moments  I  would  like 
to  discuss  how  money  and  credit — which 
IS  the  same  as  money — are  created.  I 
have  already  said  that  commercial  banks 
have  the  power — along  with  the  Fed — 
to  create  or  manufacture  money.  They 
do  so  in  different  ways  and  for  different 
reasons. 

Under  the  basic  rules  laid  down  by  the 
Federal  Reserve  System,  banks  may 
create  several  dollars  of  bank  deposits 
for  each  dollar  of  reserves  which  are  at 
the  moment  credited  to  their  account  on 
the  books  of  the  Federal  Reserve.  For 
example,  say  that  the  Fed  has  credited  a 
bank  with  $100  of  reserves.  And  sup- 
pose the  banks  are  permitted  to  create 
$10  of  deposits  for  each  one  of  reserve, 
as  they  now  are.  This  would  mean  that 
all  banks  in  the  System  can  create  bank 
deposits  by  making  loans  and  purchasing 
investments  up  to  a  point  where  total 
deposits  reach  $1,000.  or  $10  to  every  $1. 

Stated  in  another  way,  when  the  Fed 
Increases  a  bank's  reserves  by  $100,  that 
bank  can  lend  out  $90  In  new  loans  and 
keep  only  $10  as  reserves.  The  $90  loan 
usually  will  be  deposited  in  another  bank, 
In  which  case  the  second  bank  can  lend 
out  $81,  retaining  approximately  $9  as 
reserve.  The  $81  created  in  new  loans  Is 
then  usually  deposited  in  a  bank,  10  per- 
cent held  for  reserve  and  the  other  $73 
Is  available  for  new  loans.  This  is  the 
chain  reaction  of  the  money -creating 
process,  the  net  result  of  which  is  a  10- 
for-1  buildup  in  new  money. 

The  question  is  raised  that  since  banks 
make  profits  from  Interest  they  receive 
from  loans  and  Investments,  why  do  they 
not  simply  create  an  unlimited  amount 
of  money— making  every  loan  they  can 
place — and  buy  up  all  legitimate  secu- 
rities offered.  The  reason  is,  the  banks 
are  required  to  hold  reserves  equal  to  a 
certain  fraction  of  their  deposits.  With- 
out these  required  reserves,  there  would 
be  no  limit  to  our  money  supply,  and  a 
rational  control  of  our  economic  syst«n 
would  not  exist. 

Now  the  Fed  provides  banks  with  re- 
serves free  to  permit  them  to  create 


checkbook  money,  and  it  provides  these 
reserves  by  purchasing  Gtovernment  se- 
curities. It  could — if  it  so  desired — re- 
duce or  even  retire  all  of  our  publicly 
held  national  debt  by  providing  banks 
with  reserves. 

But  bankers  cannot  exist  without  debt. 
No  debt,  no  money.  Government  paper 
is  wonderful  to  have  around.  The  clip- 
ping of  coupons  is  profitable — and  no 
risk  exists. 

However,  I  would  like  to  see  bankers 
get  back  Into  the  banking  business — pay- 
ing less  attention  to  hlgh-interest-bear- 
ing  Oovemment  securities  and  tax-ex- 
empt municipals — although  they  are 
certainly  the  keystone  of  our  national 
economy — and  more  attention  to  loaning 
money  at  reasonable  rates  to  people  and 
industry — particularly  to  independent 
and  small  businessmen — so  that  our 
economy  can  grow  and  the  trend  toward 
merger  and  monopoly  would  be  at  least 
retarded,  if  not  reversed. 


MONET     IN     ODD 


THE     TED     SPENDS     TAXPATERS' 
WATS 

As  of  today  the  Federal  Reserve  holds 
in  its  New  York  vaults.  $34  billion  worth 
of  Government  bonds.  The  taxpayers— 
you  and  I — are  paying  over  $1  billion  a 
year  on  these  securities. 

The  Fed  spends  as  much  of  this  $1  bil- 
lion as  it  wants  to  for  any  purpose  what- 
soever, including  $90,000  worth  of  annual 
dues  to  the  American  Bankers  Associa- 
tion. I  mentioned  earlier  that  Federal 
Reserve  employees  are  desperately  trying 
to  find  some^ing  to  occupy  their  time. 
Some  have  taken  up  courses  in  Shake- 
speare, sales  management,  public  opin- 
ion, metropolitan  politics  and  ethics, 
art  history,  and  the  philosophy  of  reli- 
gion; one  was  even  driven  to  take  a 
course  in  the  sociology  of  occupation, 
all  at  the  taxpayers'  expense.  No  one 
seems  to  have  taken  a  course  in  the 
proper  use  of  the  taxpayers'  money. 

Other  employees  have  found  relief  in 
dinner  parties — one  cost  over  $4,000, 
including  $25  for  a  preacher  for  the  in- 
vocation and  $125  for  a  comedian — and 
theater  and  golf  parties — still  on  the 
taxpayers'  money.  Others  have  taken  to 
travel.  One  Fed  official  spent  a  fort- 
night in  India  with  his  wife;  his  ex- 
penses— $269.10.  hers,  $7.10— which  led 
one  reporter  to  comment,  "He  traveled 
like  a  Prince,  his  wife  like  a  coolie."  You 
see,  the  Fed  does  not  have  to  go  to  the 
Congress  for  an  annual  appropriation, 
since  it  contends  it  is  independent. 

What  it  does  not  spend  of  the  $1  bil- 
lion, it  returns  to  the  Treasury. 

The  bonds  which  I  mentioned  a  mo- 
ment ago  and  which  are  bought  with 
Government  money  should  either  be 
canceled  or  the  interest  turned  over  to 
the  Treasury  Department.  These  $34 
billion  in  bonds  have  been  paid  for  once, 
since  the  Federal  Reserve  notes  that  are 
printed  at  the  Bureau  of  Engraving  and 
Printing  in  Washington  were  used  to  buy 
these  bonds.  Each  Federal  Reserve  note 
is  a  Government  obligation,  so  what  the 
Fed  has  been  doing — and  I  can  think  of 
nothing  more  ridiculous — is  to  take  one 
form  of  non-interest-bearing  obliga- 
tion, a  Federal  Reserve  note,  and  trade  It 
for  another  Government  obligation  con- 
sisting of  Interest-bearing  Government 


bonds,  and  then  require  the  taxpayers 
to  continue  to  pay  interest  on  the  bonds 
traded  for. 

It  Is  my  firm  belief  that  since  the  bonds 
have  been  paid  for  once,  they  should  be 
canceled.  If  permitted  to  remain  in 
effect,  the  taxpayers  should  not  be  re- 
quired to  pay  interest  on  them  or  the  in- 
terest should  at  least  go  back  into  the 
Treasury. 

FEDERAL      RESERVE      omcIALS      MAKE     INTERNA- 
TIONAL   MONETART    AGREEMENTS 

A  moment  ago  I  noted  the  expenses  of 
a  high  official  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
System  in  his  travels  abroad.  He  is  not 
alone.  Many  Federal  Reserve  executives 
are  taking  frequent  trips  abroad  at  the 
taxpayers  expense — attending  monetary 
conferences  and  carrying  on  business 
with  various  central  banking  officials  of 
other  nations.  As  an  outcome  at  some  of 
these  meetings,  fimdamental  financial 
decisions  which  have  a  direct  bearing  on 
our  economy  become  effective.  Agree- 
ments are  made.  There  is  a  possibility 
that  some  of  these  may  go  beyond  the 
authority  granted  the  Fed  officials.  They 
may  even  be  in  violation  of  American 
constitutional  law.  I  hope  that  this  is 
not  the  case,  but  I  must  state  that  it  is 
a  distinct  possibility. 

It  is  ironic  that  our  committee  which 
would  like  to  find  out  what  is  going  on  at 
some  of  these  oversea  meetings  is  not 
permitted  to  travel  outside  the  confines 
of  the  United  States.  The  resolution 
setting  up  our  prerogatives  as  a  commit- 
tee states: 

Funds  authorized  for  expenses  incurred  In 
the  committee's  activities  •  •  •  shall  not  be 
made  avaUable  to  the  Committee  on  Banking 
and  Ctirrency  for  expenses  of  Its  members 
or  other  members  or  employees  traveling 
abroad. 

Since  our  committee  is  the  first  In  50 
years  to  look  into  all  phases  of  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  System,  it  would  seem  ad- 
visable for  our  members  to  have  the  same 
privilege  to  travel  abroad  as  officials  of 
the  Fed.  They  would  thus  be  able  to  in- 
vestigate what  might  prove  a  most  re- 
vealing facet  of  the  Fed's  operation. 
Such  an  investment  of  taxpayers'  money 
could  be  worth  a  thousand  times  its  cost. 

THE    "TAX    AND    LOAN    ACCOtTNT"    GIMMICK 

A  major  taxpayers'  headache  con- 
nected with  our  banking  world  has  been 
called  the  bankers'  bonus.  I  refer  to 
the  "tax  and  loan  account"  ginunick. 

Hardly  known  to  the  general  public  la 
the  fact  that  the  U.S.  Treasury  Is  sub- 
sidizing banks  every  day  of  the  year. 
Bankers — most  of  whom  are  conservative 
and  Republican— like  Ed  Neilan,  former 
president  of  the  U.S.  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce and  head  of  the  Bank  of  Delaware 
in  the  Duchy  of  DuPont^-generally  op- 
pose all  Government  subsidies,  except,  of 
course,  the  ones  they  receive.  The  tax 
and  loan  account  is  one  of  the  bankers' 
principal  subsidies. 

When  Federal  income  tax  is  deducted 
from  your  salary,  the  check  is  made  out 
to  the  Internal  Revenue.  The  check  Is 
returned  to  the  boss'  bank,  but  the 
money  remains  right  there  in  a  tax  and 
loan  account:  it  is  not  sent  Immediately 
to  the  Treasury  Department  although. 
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eventually.  It  wUl  be  called  for  by  the 
Government. 

In  the  meantime,  this  money  is  loaned 
out  at  the  going  rate  of  interest  by  your 
bank  to  any  qualified  borrower,  or  it  may 
be  used  to  purchase  securities — Including 
Government  bonds 

Last  year  an  average  of  $5.3  billion  was 
held  by  banks  in  tax  and  loan  accounts 
throughout  the  Nation  At  4  percent 
this  means  a  cost  of  $212  million  an- 
nually to  the  taxpayers.  This  costs  the 
taxpayers  more  because  the  public  debt 
is  made  higher  by  the  Government  s 
failure  to  take  possession  immediately  of 
tax  and  loan  money.  It  is  the  taxpayer 
who  has  to  pay  the  interest  on  the  addi- 
tional debt. 

It  Is  the  contention  of  the  banks  that 
they  render  service  to  the  Government 
which  cancels  out  any  reasonable  Inter- 
est payments  they  might  make  to  Uncle 
Sam  for  money  they  loan  out  from  the 
tax  and  loan  accounts,  i  would  pay  the 
banks  for  any  service  they  render  the 
Federal  Government.  I  believe,  how- 
ever, that  most  of  the  services  they  talk 
about  are  those  they  must  render  in 
order  to  keep  their  customers  from  going 
across  the  street  to  their  competitors. 

Some  day  soon  I  hope  that  banks, 
which  are  so  abundantly  profitable,  will 
pay  the  Treasury  something  for  these 
deposits. 


THE    BIG    BAKKERS'    LOBBY — THE    ABA 

Big  financial  lobbies — like  big  business 
lobbies — seldom  concern  themselves  with 
the  public  Interest  The  American 
Bankers  Association  is  no  exception. 

A  number  of  years  ago.  the  Buchanan 
Lobbying  Investigating  Committee  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  divided  lobby- 
ing into  two  categories — direct  and  in- 
direct. The  American  Bankers  Associa- 
tion— as  ugly  as  any  lobby  in  existence — 
practices  both  categories  to  the  full 

Direct  lobbying  is  where  a  paid  lobbv- 
ist  goes  to  see — or  buttonholes  in  the  cor- 
ridor— a  Congressman  to  srive  him  his 
song  and  dance  on  specific  les;islation 
favoring  whomever  he  works  for.  Indi- 
rect lobbying— by  far  the  mast  insidious 
type — can  and  has  taken  the  form  of 
SOS  pleas  to  members  of  the  .American 
Bankers  Association  to  intimidate  their 
Congressman  through  lona;-dlstance 
calls,  telegrams,  or  letters— damnintr 
some  bill  which  miarht  favor  the  public 
over  banking  Interests  Or  the  ABA 
miarht  ask  for  affirmative  action  on  an- 
other piece  of  legislation  favoring  banks 
vis-a-vls  the  people 

Not  for  a  moment  would  I  denv  the 
ABA  or  anyone  else  the  constitutional 
right  of  petition.  They— like  any  other 
i<reedy  lobby— have  the  unrestricted 
right  to  work  for  legislation  mimical  to 
the  best  interests  of  the  American  peo- 
ple. This  Is  a  cost  we  mu.st  pay  for  our 
freedom.  I  merely  cite  how  the  bankers' 
lobby  operates  so  that  the  public  mar 
be  aware  of  its  activity 

Recently  indirect  lobbyin?  was  used  to 
kill  legislation  that  was  verv  much 
sought  by  savings  and  loan  a.ssociations 
and  many  bankers,  particularlv  .small 
town  and  small  city  bankt-rs  This  leg- 
islation would  have  increased  in.surancf 
from  $10,000  to  $20,000  on  individual 
bank  accounts.    The  ABA  lobby— which 


dances  to  the  tune  of  the  giant  banks— 
went  to  work  asking  bankers  around  the 
country  to  yell  bloody  murder  against 
the  increased  irusurance  coverage  un- 
less—now get  thus— there  were  amend- 
ments added  to  the  FDIC  bill  that  would 
have  crippled  the  savings  and  loan  com- 
panies. They  even  made  it  appear  that 
the  administration  was  opposed  to  in- 
creasing this  Insurance.  The  facts  are 
that  the  top  leadership  in  the  Hou.se  of 
Representatives — which  does  not  n^;ht 
the  administration— supported  the  bill. 

Bankers  look  upju  savirik,'.',  and  loan 
institutioixs  as  competition  They  are 
enviuus.  If  the  bankers  had  been  un  tiie 
ball— if  they  had  remained  in  the  bank- 
ing business  and  loant-d  money  to  people 
who  need  It  for  houses,  farms,  and  othrr 
thing.s — instead  of  buyin-.,'  non-risk-tak- 
ing Government  .securities  at  huh  intrr- 
fst  rates,  they  would  have  enjoyed  the 
billions  of  dollars  worth  of  mort^ase 
business  that  now  Koes  to  the  savings 
and  loan  people. 

It  was  this  bankers  lack  of  vision  that 
has  .ser\ed  the  country  well  The  savings 
and  loan  people  have  moved  into  the 
home  mortgage  vacuum  the  bankers 
themselves  created 

One  clever  means  of  antipublfc  action 
by  the  bankers'  lobbv  is  as  subtle  as  a 
wart  on  a  movie  actre.ss*  nose  It  tak»'s 
the  form  nf  ofTerins'  a  Congre-ssman  bank 
stock  either  free  or  at  a  cost  greatly  un- 
der the  market  value  A  member  nf  mv 
committee  was  approached  and  offered 
$14,000  worth  of  bank  .stock  as  a  gift  I 
am  proud  to  report  that  he  is  of  such 
caliber  that  he  told  the  would-be  donors 
to  get  out  of  his  nfflre  and  stav  out— and 
in  languai,-(>  unfit  for  this  occasion. 

The  bankers'  lobby— like  others  repre- 
.sentint:  ?iant  American  Interests— is  po- 
tent and  often  effective  But  with  i:rass- 
roots  support  a.s  I  envisage  from  the 
American  i>eople,  I  believe  it  can  be  con- 
tained.    More  about  this  a  little  lat.T 

OLTl   St^-BCCMMITTn:  S  HALT  TEAR  OF  HARD  WORK 

Now  I  want  to  tell  you  a  little  about 
what  the  Domestic  Finance  Subcommit- 
tee of  the  Banking  and  Currency  Coni- 
mtte^  has  been  doing  the  first  half  of 
this  year  regarding  it.s  extensive  investi- 
'-ration  of  the  Federal  Reserve  System— 
the  most  revealin?  and  penetrating  in- 
vestieation  that  has  taken  place  in  the 
Fed's  50-year  existence. 

We  heard  from  .50  witnt\sses  Includfd 
among  them  were  the  19  ranklmr  execu- 
tive officers  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Sys- 
tem. mcludiniT  Chairman  Martin;  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasurv:  offli-ials  of  thr 
General  Account-m.'  Office;  representa- 
tives of  the  Am  Tican  Bankers  A.s.socin- 
tlon  and  the  Independent  Bankers  A.s.so- 
ci-ition  the  research  director  of  the  API- 
CIO.  and  ?.3  experts  in  the  field  of  eco- 
nomk-r  public  administration,  and  law 
These  witne.s.ses  were  thorou!:hlv  interro- 
gated by  the  members  of  our  .«=ubcom- 
mittee  nr\  Dtimestic  Finance  of  th(-  Bank- 
ing and  Currency  Committee  of  the 
HoM^e  In  addition,  interesting  state- 
ments and  exhibits  were  Included,  along 
with  the  testimonv  of  witnt\sses 

These  experts  were  not  only  eminent 
.scholars  but  represented  a  wide  ranu-e  of 
opinion  Some  had  been  advisers  to 
PresidenU  Truman  and  Kennedy      One 
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has  served   as   an   economic   adviser 
Senator  GornwATER.    Several  had  worv^ 
in   the  Federal  Reserve  System-one^ 
two  were  still  attached  to  it  as  cor^u? 
tant.s— and  they  came  from  all  nartji^ 
the  country.  >«*"*  of 

Despite  the  great  diversitv  of  vie* 
point  and  geography  of  the.se"23  exDeii* 
there  was  remarkable  and  substantial 
agreement  among  them  about  the  need 
for  reform,  not  alone  of  the  Federal  rT 
•serve  System  structure,  but  also  of  it^ 
basic  policies 

No  subcommittee  m  my  entire  36  years 
of  congressional  experience  ever  devoted 
Itself  more  thoroughly  and  pain.stakingly 
to  Its  task  Most  recently  the  majority 
members  representing  8  of  the  13  sub 
committee  members  decided  unani- 
mously to  recommend  to  the  Congress 
revisions  of  the  Federal  Reserve  System 
which  would  seem  to  be  a  must  to  im- 
prove our  monetary  policy,  thereby  giv- 
ini:  a  lift  to  our  national  economic  per- 
formance 

The  recommendations  of  the  majority 
of  the  subcommittee  do  not  rule  out  the 
prospect  for  further  constructive  rec- 
ommendations. In  all  likelihood  these 
will  result  when  the  subcommittee  con- 
siders its  proposals  in  public  hearings 
after  the  next  Congress  convenes  in 
January  of  1965.  Meanwhile  the  pro- 
posals are  being  circulated  in  order  to 
stimulate  full  study  and  discussion  by 
the  Congress,  the  executive  branch,  the 
Treasury,  the  Federal  Reserve,  and,  more 
important  than  any  of  these,  the  people 
of  the  United  States.  A  bill  embodving 
the  recommendations  of  the  .subcommit- 
tee will  be  Introduced  at  the  beginning 
of  the  89th  Congress  in  January.  This 
bill,  if  pa.ssed.  will  put  an  end  to  the  pri- 
vate control  of  the  Government's  mone- 
tary affairs. 


MATURITY    or    SUBCMMMITTrE'S    RrCOM- 

MENDATI'iNS 

While  I  shall  not  burden  you  with  all 
of  the  wordat-'e  of  the  recommendations. 
I  would  like  to  Indicate  many  of  the  for- 
ward .steps  that  were  suggested.  It  was 
recommendeti 

First  Ihat  the  term  of  the  Chairman 
of  the  Board  of  Governors  of  the  Fed  be 
coterminous  with  that  of  the  President 
of  the  United  States; 

Second.  That  the  number  of  Gover- 
nors of  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  be 
reduced  to  five; 

Third.  That  we  reduce  the  terms  of  of- 
fice to  5  years  and  allow  for  reappoint- 
ments; 

Fourth  That  Instead  of  continuing  the 
appointment  of  bankers,  the  require- 
ments would  state  only  that  the  Gover- 
nors be  •  men  of  integrity,  devoted  to  the 
public  interest"; 

Fifth.  That  a  public  audit  be  made 
by  the  Comptroller  General  of  all  ex- 
penditures of  the  Federal  Reserve  Board 
and  the  Reserve  bank.s — no  Government 
or  independent  audit  ha.s  ever  been  made 
of  the  12  Federal  Reserve  banks; 

Sixth  That  the  Federal  Reserve  stock 
be  retired— member  banks  own  the  stock 
but  this  Is  unnecessar>'  any  longer  since 
the  Fed  Is  and  has  been  since  1935.  the 
central  banking  system  of  the  United 
States  of  America.     The  stock  does  not 
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.orrv  a  proprietary  Interest,  and.  there- 
fore it  is  not  stock  in  the  real  sense  o? 

^Lventh  That  all  capital  gains  and  In- 
terest received  by  the  Federal  Reserve 
from  U  S  Government  securities  be  cov- 
Ired  into  the  Treasury  as  miscellaneous 
^eipts  and  that  all  capital  losses  be 
«)vered  by  the  Treasury; 

Eighth  That  the  President  be  required 
to  set  fqjth  in  his  periodic  Economic 
RPDorts  recommendations  concerning 
monetarv  policy,  domestic  and  foreign, 
includiiv-'  the  tzrowth  of  the  money  sup- 
Div  necessary  to  attain  the  goals  of  max- 
imum employment  and  production  and 
purcha-sinc  power: 

Ninth  That  we  express  the  sense  of 
the  Conjaess  that  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board  operate  in  the  open  market  so  as 
to  facilitate  the  achievement  of  the  Pres- 
ident's monetary  policy:  provided  that 
if  the  Fed's  monetary  views  and  actions 
diverge  from  those  of  the  President,  it 
shall  file  with  the  President  and  the 
Conuress  a  statement  of  reasons  for  its 
divergence: 

Tenth.  That  we  permit  the  Federal 
Reserve  to  concentrate  on  monetary  pol- 
icy bv  transferring  its  present  bank  su- 
pervisorv  fui'fctions  to  the  Comptroller 
of  the  Currency,  the  Federal  Deposit  In- 
.surance  Corporation,  or  to  a  newly  cre- 
ated Federal  bankinc  authority. 

It  IS  my  belief  that  if  most  of  these 
recommendations  are  translated  into 
law.  as  I  confidently  expect,  with  the  help 
of  the  American  people,  the  Federal  Re- 
ser\e  System  will  operate  as  it  was 
oriumally  intended— for  the  good  of  the 
people. 

This  Nation  can  no  longer  afford  to 
have  a  central  banking  system  that  goes 
Its  own  way  while  ignoring  the  President 
and  the  Congress. 

When  the  administration  determines 
on  a  policy  of  full  employment  and  price 
stability,  the  Fed  must  carry  on  parallel 
action  and  help,  not  hinder,  the  achieve- 
ment of  the  desired  ends. 

The  Washington  Post  in  an  editorial 
stated  not  long  ago  that  the  "United 
States  is  the  only  great  power  in  which 
monetar>'  policy  is  not  subject  to  the 
firm  control  of  the  incumbent  adminis- 
tration." The  editorial  concluded  by 
pointing  out  that — 

An  liistlt\itlon  thftt  produces  something 
;e.ss  than  uptlnvU  results  In  tlie  absence  of 
(rre;U  pre.s.sufcs  nnd  tliat  is  the  spawning 
crnund  for  a^daneoroiis  conflict  in  time  of 
trouble  cannot  be  tolerated  In  a  world 
where  monev  and  monetiiry  policies  really 
mfitter  The  time  for  thoroughgoing  reform 
has  arrived 
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I  am  attaching  the  'Washington  Post 
editorial,  and  another  Informative  piece 
from  Business  'Week  at  the  end  of  my 
remarks. 

THF    IMPORTANCT    of    GRASSROOTS    STJPPORT 

If  there  is  to  be  any  important  change 
made  in  the  working  of  America's  mone- 
tary policy— so  vital  to  the  well-being 
of  all  of  us— we  are  going  to  have  to 
depend  upon  the  grassroots  to  demand 
this  change  The  big  financial  commu- 
nity—the banking  establishment,  you 
may  call  it  -has  been  very  clever  while 
Congress  has  slept.  While  Congress  has 
slumbered  the  banking  lobby— particu- 


larly the  American  Bankers  Associa- 
tion and  their  propagandists — have 
seen  to  it  that  the  people  have  remained 
either  uninformed  or  misinformed  on 
monetary  matters.  The  business  com- 
munity has  been  passive,  even  though 
it  has  become  a  prime  victim  of  high 
interest  rates  and  tight  money  policies. 
Businessmen  as  well  as  other  Americans 
must  become  alert.  Do  not  permit  the 
money  changers  to  increase  the  tremen- 
dous gross  Interest  burden  of  $75  billion 
per  annum  we  are  already  paying. 

Now  for  one  or  two  final  observations. 
Most  people  assume  that  money  has  al- 
ways been  here — that  some  law  of  nature 
guarantees  a  fixed  and  unchanging  sup- 
ply. "When  a  public  figure  like  myself 
suggests  that  it  might  be  possible  to  im- 
prove our  monetary  system,  some  folks 
react  as  though  I  were  proposing  to  med- 
dle with  nature  or  perhaps  butcher  a 
sacred  cow. 

Though  I  am  a  consistent  and  vocal 
critic  of  high-Interest,  tight-money  poli- 
cies. I  want  to  make  it  abundantly  clear 
that  there  is  no  room  in  my  thinking  for 
anyt-hlng  that  smacks  of  unsound  credit 
or  unsound  money.  Both  inflation  and 
deflation  are  tragic  in  their  human  con- 
sequences. 

Despite  my  pointed  remarks  concern- 
ing many  facets  of  our  banking  system 
and  of  the  Fed  particularly,  our  mone- 
tary setup  has  enabled  us  to  create  more 
wealth  and  thereby  do  more  for  people 
than  any  other  banking  system  in  any 
other  nation  in  recorded  history.  Our 
country  has  done  this  despite  tight- 
money,  high-interest  rate  policies  and 
also  despite  manmade  depressions  every 
few  years.  How  much  further  we  could 
go  toward  even  better  standards  of  living 
without  these  unnecessary  hindrances. 

If  any  person  desires  to  assist  in  the 
crusade  to  bring  back  public  responsi- 
bility to  the  Federal  Reserve  System  and 
thus  improve  our  entire  monetary  ma- 
chinery, I  suggest  that  he  take  the  fol- 
lowing steps: 

First.  Notify  your  own  Congressman 
and  the  two   U.S.  Senators  from   your 
State  that  you  wish  to  reverse  the  trend 
toward  high-interest,  tight-money  poli- 
cies brought  on  by  a  small  group  that 
controls  our  monetary  system  through 
the  Federal  Reserve  as  now  constituted: 
Second.  Free  publications  listed  below 
may   be   obtained   by    Members    of   the 
House  and  Senate  to  fill  requests  of  their 
constituents  from  the  House  Committee 
on  Banking  and  Currency.    Requests  for 
single  copies  will  receive  first  considera- 
tion.   If  the  committee's  supply  should 
become  exhausted,  efforts  will  be  made 
to  secure  additional  printings  for  free 
distribution  to  fill  all  requests  of  Mem- 
bers from  their  constituents.    Purchases 
may   also  be  made   directly   from    the 
Superintendent    of     Documents.    Gov- 
ernment   Printing    Office,    Washington. 
D.C.,  20402. 

DOCTTMENTS  ON  BANKING  PRODtTCED  BT  TOT 
COMMrrTEE  ON  BANKING  AND  CTIRRENCT  OF 
THE  HOT7SE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES  DURING  THE 
TEARS    1963-64 

Hearings 

"Tbe    Federal    Reserve    System    After    50 

Tears,"    volume    I    (January    and    February 

1964)':  Contains  the  testimony  of  five  of  the 

seven  members  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Board 


and  of  all  of  the  presidents  of  the  12  Fed- 
eral Reserve  Banks.    Price  $3.25. 

"The  Federal  Reserve  System  After  50 
Years,"  volume  2  (February  and  March. 
1964)  :  Contains  the  testimony  of  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury,  the  remaining  two 
members  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Board,  and 
18  economists,  Including  several  of  the 
Nation's  most  respected  academicians.  Price 
$1.75. 

"The  Federal  Reserve  System  After  50 
Years,"  volume  3  (April  1964)  :  Contains  the 
testimony  of  representatives  of  the  com- 
mercial banking  industry  and  of  a  number  of 
outstanding  authorities  in  law,  political 
economy  and  public  administration.  Price 
$2. 

Committee  prints 
"The  Federal  Reserve  After  50  Years"  (staff 
report   on    testimony,   volumes    1.   2,   3),   30 
cents  ( 104  pages ) . 

"Study  of  Federal  Credit  Programs,"  (Feb. 
28,  1964):  volume  1,  75  cents  (316  pages); 
volume  2,  $2.50  (904  pages). 

"Comparative  Regulations  of  Financial  In- 
stitutions," (Nov.  22,  1963) .  $1.25  (432  pages) . 
"Bank     Holding     Companies"     (May     2Q, 
1963) — 40  cents:    (140  pages). 

"Chain  Banking,"  20  largest  stockholders 
of  the  200  largest  member  banks  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  System  (Apr.  15,  1963),  $1.50 
(552  pages.) 

"Twenty  Largest  Stockholders  of  Record  of 
the  Other  6.000  Member  Banks  of  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  System".  Volume  1,  (Fed.  Res. 
Districts  Nos.  1  (Boston),  2  (New  York),  3 
(Philadelphia)),  $1.50  (312  pages);  volume 
2,  (Fed.  Res.  Districts  Nos.  4  (Cleveland),  5 
(Richmond)),  $1.25  (253  pages);  volume  3 
(Fed.  Res.  Districts  Nos.  6  (Atlanta),  7  (Chi- 
cago) ) ,  $1.75  (357  pages) ;  volume  4  (Fed.  Res. 
Districts  Nos.  8  (St.  louls) ,  9  (Minneapolis) ) , 
$1.00  (221  pages);  volume  5  (Fed.  Res.  Dis- 
tricts Nos.  10  (Denver).  11  (Dallas),  12  (San 
Francisco)).  $1.75   (345  pages). 

"A  Primer  on  Money",  40  cents  (152  pages) . 


The  "primer"  on  money  mentioned 
above  will  be  released  by  the  Banking  and 
Currency  Committee  sometime  this  week. 
This  document  represents  information 
gathered  over  a  period  of  years  and  is 
designed  to  explain  to  the  average  citizen 
how  our  monetary  system  works. 

Third.  Let  me  hear  from  you  if  you 
want  to  be  kept  informed  of  the  progress 
we  are  making  regarding  an  overhaul 
of  the  Federal  Reserve  System.  Notify 
Representative  Wright  Patman.  Member 
of  Congress,  suite  1136  Longworth  House 
Office  Building,  Washington,  D.C.,  20515, 
to  put  you  on  the  mailing  list  to  receive 
future  releases. 

Fourth.  Talk  about  America's  mone- 
tary policies  and  system  to  intelligent 
people  of  your  acquaintance  who  can 
spread  the  word. 

Fifth.  Urge  your  U.S.  Representatives 
and  Senators  to  join  a  steering  commit- 
tee that  will  be  organized  In  January 
1965,  to  cosponsor  and  push  for  the  pas- 
sage of  a  bill  that  will  be  introduced  at 
the  beginning  of  the  89th  Congress  to 
make  the  changes  in  the  Federal  Reserve 
Act  recommended  by  the  Subcommittee 
on  Domestic  Finance. 

I  have  learned  from  long  congressional 
experience  that  when  the  people  are 
behind  you,  you  can  accomplish  miracles. 
That  is  why  I  am  appealing  to  you.  Like 
every  other  American  you  have  a  stake 
in  seeing  to  it  that  the  Federal  Reserve 
no  longer  has  a  stranglehold  over  Amer- 
ica's monetary  policies  which  makes  It 
mandatory  for  you  to  overpay  on  Interest 
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charges  and  permits  tight  money  to  de- 
prive America  of  the  economic  advance- 
ment she  must  have  to  take  care  of  our 
growing  population  in  an  age  of  fantastic 
possibilities.  With  your  help  these  pos- 
sibilities can  become  reality. 

Mr.  REXJSS.  Mr  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PATMAN.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
the  distinguished  gentleman  from  Wis- 
consin [Mr.  RuTssI. 

Mr.  REUSS.  I  appreciate  the  gentle- 
man's yielding.  I  do  not  wi.sh  to  inter- 
rupt his  train  of  thought,  but  I  commend 
the  gentleman  for  the  point  he  ha.s  made, 
that  there  Is  no  policy  more  closely  re- 
lated to  an  expanding  and  >j rowing  na- 
tional economy  than  the  policy  of  mone- 
tary authorities  providmg  reasonable 
interest  rates  and  an  adequate  supply  of 
money  in  order  that  the  economy  may  be 
lubricated  and  thus  e.Kpand 

I  ask  the  gentleman  if  he  would  agree 
that  in  addition  to  sound  fiscal  policies, 
tax  policies,  and  wage  and  price  policies 
it  is  absolutely  essential,  for  a  growing 
national  economy,  that  the  money  supply 
of  the  Nation  grow  from  year  to  year 
If  we  are  to  attain  a  proper  rate  of  na- 
tional economic  growth. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  his  contribution  I  agree  with 
him  fully.  He  is  one  of  the  ablest  mem- 
bers of  the  Banking  and  Currency  Com- 
mittee. 

Mr.  GONZALEZ  Mr  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PATMAN.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
my  distinguished  friend  and  colleague, 
the  gentleman  from  Texas  iMr.  Gon- 
zalez]. 

Mr.  GONZALEZ  Thank  you  very 
much.  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Speaker,  at  this  time  I  interrupt 
the  distinguished  chairman,  the  dean  of 
our  Texas  delegation,  who  certainly  has 
made  a  most  Illustrious  career  In  the 
House  as  well  as  In  Texas,  and  particu- 
larly In  the  area  of  financing. 

I  rise  only  because  since  the  speech  has 
been  published — and  is  now  being  ut- 
tered— I  have  received  calls  from  several 
members  of  the  press  and  radio  concern- 
ing whether  I  was  the  person  alluded  to 
as  a  member  of  the  committee  in  the 
speech. 

Of  course,  there  is  a  chance  that  other 
members  of  the  committee  are  involved, 
and  I  do  not  wish  to  take  the  mantle  of 
purity  in  an  egotistical  nr  exclusive 
fashion,  but  I  wish  to  .say  that  the  specific 
amount  Involved  does  point  to  the  fact 
that  I  had  an  experience  some  11  months 
airo  or  a  year  ago 

That  Involved  a  local  businessman  who 
made  an  appointment  to  .see  me  here  in 
my  Washington  offlce.  who  then  pro- 
ceeded to  explain  that  he  thought  it 
would  be  beneficial  to  the  bank  with 
which  he  was  associated,  and  to  me. 
whom  he  considered  a  struggling  "po- 
litico", if  I  would  accept  a  position  on 
the  Board  of  Directors  of  that  bank. 
becau.se  of  my  popularity— which  of 
rourse  made  me  feel  very  good,  although 
I  had  some  Inward  doubts  about  the  ex- 
tent of  the  popularity.  He  thought  It 
would  enhance  the  btislness  and  be  a  mu- 
tually satisfactory  arrangement.  I 
pointed  out  that  I  was  In  no  other  busi- 


ness, and  was  quite  surpri-sed  to  hear 
this,  and  thought  he  was  there  on  other 
business.  Thi.s  is  a  very  distinguished 
gentleman  In  the  community.  He  stated 
that  they  were  prepared  to  help,  in  this 
respect  I  said  I  did  not  know  what  he 
meant  by  that,  because  I  had  no  niuney. 
The  people  who  know  me  well,  and  gen- 
erally those  in  my  district,  know  I  am 
not  a  moneyed"  man  I  .said  I  couhi  nut 
.see  how  anybody  could  be  a  member  of 
a  board  of  directors  of  a  bank  witliout 
being  a  .stuckowner.  He  i,aid  ht-  was 
prepared,  and  so  were  his  u.->.si)cmtf.s.  to 
let  me  have  $14  OOi)  W(jrth  uf  .st<K:k.  tiiat 
it  would  ii'H  cost  me  anything,  that  they 
could  make  arran^^ements. 

At  that,  po;m  I  slopped  him  Maybe 
pt-rhaps  1  .siiould  have  listened  and  notu-n 
ail  of  the  details  I  told  him  the  reason 
why  I  was  stoppuiki  him  was  he  was 
wasting  his  time  as  -.Vfll  a.s  nune.  for  the 
mam  a::d  .Mmpie  rra.son  thaL  1  would 
consider  it  an  uutnght  conflict  of  inter- 
est. I  said,  "Surely  you  know  I  am  a 
int-mb-'r  uf  the  Committee  on  liankmg 
and  Currency  uf  the  Hou.se."  He  lepiied 
he  did  not  know  that.  Of  course,  this 
:nadf  me  a  little  angry,  because  I  felt  as 
knowledk'eable  a  man  as  I  am  sure  he  is, 
iu'  must  know  I  am  a  member  Hut  even 
a.ssuming  he  was  telimg  the  truth.  I  told 
him  thi.s — and  I  repeat  it  now  becau.se  I 
feel  that  this  is  a  strong  personal  rule 
of  conduct  thai  each  lU-cU'd  representa- 
tive has.  and  I  have  felt  this  way  since  I 
was  on  the  city  council  of  thr  city  of  San 


Antonio  and  in  the  senate  m  the  Legisla- 
ture of  the  State  of  Texas — that  it  wtus 
clearcut  to  me  this  would  involve  a  con- 
rlict  of  interest  and,  inasmuch  as  I  was  a 
member  of   the  committ-ee  particularly, 
but  even  if  I  were  not.  inasmuch  as  the 
banking  industry  is  regulated  and  sub- 
ject  to   the  regulation  of  Congress,  if  I 
had  any  monetary  interest  in  it.  I  would 
feel  I  had  deliberately  cut  off  my  ability 
fu  .serve  as  a  disinterested  and  impartial 
Member   of    thus    Hou.sc      I    told   him   it 
would  be  a  wast<'  uf  tune  to  consider  the 
matter  any  further  and  I  would  thank 
him  if  he  would  put  up  whatever  he  had 
and  forget  about  it  and  walk  out  of  the 
r(x:)m  with  that    intentiun,  because   if    I 
h'-ard  anything'  further,  of  nece.s.sity  he 
would  force  me  to  embarra.ss  him      He 
said  he  had  not  looked  at  it  from  that 
angle  and  from  that  standpoint,  but  he 
said.  "Since  you  say  that.  I  gue.ss  you  do 
have  a  point   '    I  said,  "There  is  no  ques- 
tion about  It      This  would  be  more  than 
lust   a   conflict    of    Interest,    but    at    the 
least  that  is  what  it  would  t>e  "     I  con- 
sidered  that  ended,   because  I  had   not 
heard    anything    more    from    him.      He 
made  no  attempt  to  influence  me  in  my 
leiii.slative  behavior  or  hold  out  anything 
of  that  nature      I  considered  it  a  locally 
in.spired  matter  and  I  could  not  at  that 
moment,    becau.se   of   my    limited    exiie- 
:  lence.  foresee  or  know  how  he  could  get 
$14,000  worth  out  of  me  even  if  I  were  a 
banker.     It  is  a   fundamental   question 
which  I  believe  even.-  man  in  the  Hou.se 
answers  for  him.seif  in   the  Iitrht  of  hi.s 
own  conscience  and  background  and  be- 
liefs,    I  had  no  hesitation  m  what  I  had 
to  say  and  how  and  when  to  .say  it,  and  I 
think  I  did     You  asked  me  over  the  week- 
end as  to  this,  saying  :ou  had  heard  thi.s 
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ai\d  was  it  true.    I  confirmed  It  most  i»t 
tainly  was     I  understand  since  then^ 
of  my  .staff  Kot  to  bragging  about  me  a^ 
that  IS  how  It  got  around,    i  felt  at  th 
time    the   matter   had    been   hidden     t 
think  I  settled  it  because  I  felt  the  bur 
den  of  responsibility  was  on  me  and  nJ 
on  this  individual.    I  felt  at  the  time  h^ 
was  a  naive  businessman. 

As  you  know,  one  of  the  big  troubles 
with  a  businessman  Ls  that  so  often  hi> 
cannot  tell  the  difference  between  the 
privaU'  and  the  public  .sectors,  but  then 
it  Is  our  responsibility  clearly  to  deline- 
ate It  for  him  None  of  us  should  be  In 
any  doubt  whatsoever  about  how  to  do  it 
So  I  considered  the  matter  terminated 
In  that  respect.  For  that  reason  I  have 
not  divulged  the  name  of  the  man  or  the 
bank,  although  I  am  sure  now  through 
pure  speculation  there  are  good  guesses 
:n  the  district  as  to  whom  it  could  be 
However.  I  must  .say  In  the  end  I  am  very 
proud  of  the  fact  that  I  belong  to  this 
committee  and  that  I  have  such  a  stal- 
wart champion  as  the  chairman  for 
\vh)se  Integrity,  ability,  and  leadership 
I  have  nothing  but  undl\ided  respect.  I 
will  .say  that  In  connection  with  any 
national  lobbying  attempt  I  could  not 
t!-uthfully  say  that  this  experience,  what 
happened  during  thLs  transaction,  or 
anything  subsequent,  would  lead  me 
truthfully  to  say  he  was  part  of  a  na- 
tional attempt  or  a  big  lobbying  effort. 
I  considered  It  then — and  still  do,  for 
that  matter— as  a  localized  sort  of  an 
individual  act  on  the  part  of  perhaps  a 
mistrulded  businessman  who  might  even 
have  had  .some  intention  of  helping  me. 
I  do  not  know  I  do  not  know  the  man 
that  well  j)er.sonally.  But  I  do  know  that 
In  a  case  of  this  nature  there  should  not 
be  any  doubt  whatsoever  in  the  mind  of 
any  legislator  It  Is  clearly  an  area  of 
an  oix-n  and  shut  conflict-of-interest 
case 

Mr  Speaker,  I  want  to  thank  the 
chairman  of  my  committee  for  his  very 
generous  remarks  concerning  my  be- 
havior I  do  not  consider  my.self  par- 
ticularly virtuous  in  that  respect  But  If 
the  day  has  come  when  we  have  to  get 
medals  for  this  kind  of  decision  then  we 
have  come  tf)  a  pretty  sorry  pass.  I  feel 
that  many  of  us  In  public  office  have  had 
the.se  decisions  to  make  time  and  time 
again.  Sometimes  they  are  more  tenu- 
ous: sometimes  they  are  more  In  a  twi- 
light area.  I  think  what  Impelled  me  in 
this  whole  transaction  were  the  two  key 
words  that  he  u.sed:  One:  "This  won't 
cost  yi>u  anything  "  And  two:  "I  did  not 
think  of  this  as  a  po.sslblllty  of  being  a 
conflict  of  Interest  " 

Becau.se  the  fact  remains  that  the  one 
test  is.  Would  this  proposition  have  been 
made  if  one  were  not  a  Member  of  this 
Hou.se?  I  think  when  we  answer  that 
question  the  answer  Is  clear.  And  I  end, 
as  I  said  in  the  beglnnlrig,  by  thanking 
the  lllu.strlous  chairman  of  this  oppor- 
tunity to  interrupt  his  speech. 

Mr  PATMAN  Thank  you,  sir.  I  de- 
sire to  congratulate  you  and  to  commend 
you  for  the  action  that  you  took.  And 
you  took  that  action  quickly,  you  did  not 
hesitate  I  knew  that  is  exactly  what 
you  would  do.  Your  Integrity  sets  an  ex- 
ample for  the  whole  Nation. 
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T  just  want  to  make  this  statement.  I 
-m  very  much  Impressed  with  what  the 
IrtiUeman  from  Texas  has  Just  said 
Sout  the  behavior  of  people  holding  Im- 
portant positions,  such  as  Members  of 
Congress.  This  country  is  a  great  coun- 
try Although  many  people  have  dif- 
ferent ideas  and  notions  as  to  how  to 
describe  our  Government  precisely,  I 
think  that  Mr.  Madison,  who  had  more 
to  do  with  the  writing  of  the  Constitution 
than  anv  other  .one  man,  had  the  best 
definition  of  it  when  he  said  this  country 
IS  a  republic,  all  right— yes,  but  it  is  a 
democracy  His  phrase  was.  "Our  coun- 
try is  a  democracy  in  a  republic." 

If  this  great  country  of  ours,  a  democ- 
racy in  a  republic,  ever  falls,  I  predict 
that  conflict  of  Interest  will  be  one  of  the 
principal  contributing  causes. 

I  think  the  gentleman  set  a  mighty  fine 
example  for  the  young  people  of  our  Na- 
tion and  for  the  officeholders  In  every 
category,  at  the  local  level,  school  trustee, 
le\7  board  member,  city  council.  State 
lecislator — all  the  other  bodies  in  every 
cateporj-.  I  think  it  is  a  fine  example 
that  the  gentleman  /rom  Texas  has  set. 
I  fear  that  a  lot  of  people  probably  would 
not  have  been  as  courageous  and  as  hon- 
orable as  was  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
[Mr.  GoNZ.^LEz].  But  I  believe  that  he 
has  rendered  a  great  public  service  in 
pointing  out  the  possibilities  and  letting 
the  people  know  that  there  Is  a  time 
when  people  should  speak  up,  not  only 
In  their  own  Interest,  in  the  particular 
body  in  which  they  are  serving,  but  to  set 
a  guideline  and  standard  for  others  to 
follow.  I  certainly  commend  him  for  his 
attitude. 

Mr.  SCHWENGEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr  PATMAN.  I  will  be  glad  to  yield 
to  the  pentleman  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  SCHWENGEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
have  listened  with  a.great  deal  of  Interest 
to  this  discussion  going  on  now  pointing 
out  some  inconsistencies  and  irregu- 
larities and  some  evidence  of  poor  judg- 
ment. 

I  certainly  want  to  commend  those  who 
have  made  this  revelation  for  their  noble 
reaction. 

Mr.  .Speaker,  I  know  the  gentleman 
who  has  just  spoken  about  the  unfortu- 
nate experience  which  he  has  had.  We 
were  on  a  trip  to  Europe  together  several 
years  atio  and  had  some  wonderful  times, 
during  which  time  we  discussed  a  lot  of 
things.  I  know  of  his  sense  of  dedication 
ar.d  his  complete  devotion  to  duty. 

I  would  like  to  ask  the  gentleman  from 
Texas,  who  Is  making  the  remarks  in  the 
well  now  and  who,  too,  has  some  deep 
convictions  about  these  things.  If  what 
happened  in  the  instance  just  now  re- 
ferred to  ought  not  to  happen  more  often 
in  public  life?  Ought  we  not  to  attempt 
from  time_^to  time  to  make  known  these 
experiences  so  that  those  people  react, 
as  people  should  react  in  this  kind  of 
situation,  are  known  and  have  an  op- 
portunity to  be  applauded  and,  maybe, 
set  an  example/or  other  people  to  do  this 
more  often? 

I  reaill  some  things  that  have  hw 
pened  around  here  on  the  other  side  of 
the  Capitol  which  in  my  opinion  were 
rather  unsavory. 


I  wonder  if  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
who  la  so  worried  about  the  question  of 
morality  would  be  willing  to  speak  about 
some  of  these  things  that  have  bothered 
some  of  us?  While  it  bothered  some  of 
us,  we  have  been,  I  think,  unfairly  criti- 
cized for  having  raised  certain  questions. 
Would  it  not  be  well  for  us  to  talk  about 
those  things  as  well? 

Does  the  gentleman  care  to  talk  about 
some  of  these  irregularities  and  some  of 
those  things  that  have  happened  in  his 
own  State,  as  he  knows? 

Mr.  PATMAN.  I  want  to  thank  the 
distinguished  gentleman  from  Iowa  LMr. 
SCHWENGEL]  for  hls  remarks. 

I  am  not  Inclined  to  leave  the  speech 
that  I  am  making  for  the  purpose  of 
elaborating  on  things  that  are  alleged  to 
have  happened  in  the  other  body  at  this 
time.  But  when  the  other  body  had  the 
resolution  under  consideration  a  couple 
of  weeks  ago,  before  it  was  postponed  2 
weeks,  I  stiggested  that  it  would  be  a  fine 
thing  if  it  were  made  a  concurrent  reso- 
lution so  the  House  could  join  in  it,  be- 
cause I  was  in  agreement  with  what  the 
Rules  Committee  was  attempting  to  do 
over  there,  and  I  feel  sure  that  the  gen- 
tleman from  Iowa  would  approve  that 
resolution. 

So,  that  is  as  far  as  I  would  like  to 
digress  at  this  time. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PATMAN.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  disUngtiished  gentleman  from 
Florida. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  do  not 
wish  to  Interrupt  the  very  able  and 
learned  address  that  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  House  Banking  and 
Currency  Committee,  of  which  I  am 
proud  to  be  a  member,  is  now  making. 
TSlr.  Speaker,  all  of  the  country  profits 
whenever  the  able  gentleman  from  Texas 
now  speaking  elucidates  this  question  of 
money  and  credit  and  the  things  that 
have  to  do  therewith. 

But,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  venture  to  inter- 
rupt because  I  wish  to  associate  myself 
with  the  commendation  which  has  just 
been  given  to  the  distinguished  member 
of  our  committee,  the  able  gentleman 
from  Texas  [Mr.  Gonzalez],  who  has 
just  disclosed  a  fine  and  notable  sense  of 
public  dedication  and  fidelity  to  the  pub- 
lic interest. 
As  we  say:  "May  his  tribe  Increase." 
Mr.  PATMAN.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  Florida. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  want  to  tell  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  something  about  the 
Subcommittee  on  Domestic  Finance  of 
the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency. 

We  have  had  5  months  of  hearings. 
We  had  over  50  witnesses  and  these  wit- 
nesses included,  first,  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board — 7  members  and  12  Federal  Re- 
serve bank  presidents.  We  had  them 
first. 

Then  we  had  famous  economists  from 
all  over  Nation.  We  think  we  have  com- 
piled some  wonderful  publications  on  the 
monetary  system  of  the  United  States 
that  win  make  it  easy  for  people  to  un- 
derstand these  issues.  They  are  avail- 
able through  our  committee. 


I  am  inserting  three  newspaper  Items: 
one  is  a  Washington  Post  editorial  com- 
mending our  committee;  second  is  a 
letter  from  Seymour  Harris,  the  noted 
dean  of  American  economists,  and  third 
is  a  favorable  editorial  from  the  msiga- 
zine  Business  Week. 

We  want  the  grassroots  support,  and 
we  are  appealing  to  the  grassroots  for 

support.  

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Price).  The  time  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  has  expired. 

(By  unanimous  consent  (at  the  request 
of  Mr.  Patman)  he  was  permitted  to  pro- 
ceed for  5  additional  minutes.) 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  I  said, 
we  need  the  grassroots  support,  and  in 
order  to  get  that  we  will  have  to  make  a 
campaign  that  will  reach  the  public. 
That  we  are  attempting  to  do.  We  are 
starting  now,  and  we  are  going  to  keep 
it  up. 

We  are  making  it  possible  for  anyone 
who  so  desires  to  obtain  copies  of  our 
hearings,  either  free  publications  through 
their  Members,  the  Members  of  the 
House  and  Senate,  or  by  buying  them 
from  the  Goverrunent  Printing  Office. 
The  price  is  listed  in  the  statement  to  be 
filed. 

One  of  the  publications  is  a  primer  on 
money  which  I  had  something  to  do  with 
myself.  It  contains  152  pages,  and  I  be- 
lieve it  will  be  helpful  in  letting  people 
know  something  about  money,  and  show 
that  money  is  not  such  a  mystery  as 
many  people  would  like  to  have  you  be- 
Ueve.  It  can  be  understood.  I  hope  that 
the  Members  of  Congress  will  be  inter- 
ested in  what  we  are  trying  to  do.  It  is 
of  fundamental  importance  to  the  pub- 
lic interest. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  articles  I  referred  to 
are  as  follows: 

[From  Business  Week,  July  11,  1984) 
A  New  Look  at  Money  Management 
The  past  few  years  have  been  a  period  of 
exceptional  creativity  both  for  monetary 
theory  and  for  the  improvement  of  the 
techniques  of  monetary  management.  The 
"corrective  proposals  to  strengthen"  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  System,  advanced  last  week  by 
Representative  Wright  Patman's  House 
Banking  Committee,  reflect  some  of  this  new 
thinking.  Where  they  do,  they  deserve  care- 
ful study. 

One  of  the  main  objects  of  Patman's  pro- 
posals (Business  Week,  July  4,  1964,  p.  68)  Is 
to  promote  the  coordination  of  the  Federal 
Reserve's  monetary  policies  with  the  eco- 
nomic policies  of  the  rest  of  the  Government. 
The  methods  that  he  suggests  for  achieving 
this  will  have  to  be  debated  and  evaluated 
on  their  own  merits.  But  they  should  not  be 
rejected  out  of  hand  on  the  grounds  that 
they  would  Impinge  on  the  traditional  "Inde- 
pendence" of  the  Fed. 

The  fact  Is  that  no  modem  nation  can 
afford  to  let  Its  central  bank  operate  without 
regard  to  the  economic  policies  and  com- 
mitments of  the  elected  government.  There 
must  be  coordination  of  monetary  policy 
with  the  broad  economic  policies  of  the  ad- 
ministration— or  there  will  be  chaos. 

What  actually  has  occurred  In  recent 
years  has  demonstrated  that  the  Fed  can 
coordinate  its  actions  with  those  of  other 
Government  agencies  without  losing  its  ef- 
fectiveness. Under  Chairman  William  McC. 
Martin,  there  has  been  close  cooperation 
between  the  Fed  and  the  administration. 

The  question  arises,  however,  whether  the 
present  arrangement  would  work  so  well  If 
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different  personalities  were  Involved  There 
Is  much  to  be  said  for  derininj?  the  Fedenil 
Reserve's  relation  to  the  administration 
more  explicitly 

Patman  makes  two  prnpoii<il8  to  this  end 
He  would  have  the  term  of  the  Federal  Re- 
serve Chairman  coincide  with  that  of  the 
President,  so  that  the  President  always  could 
name  his  own  man  to  the  job  He  also  would 
require  that  the  Economic  Reptjrt  of  the 
President  Include  a  statement  about  the  goals 
of  monetary  policy  for  the  year  ahead 

There  Is  merit  In  both  ideas  And  Con- 
gress may  want  to  ico  further  and  provide 
for  the  coordination  of  policy  by  a  National 
Economic  Council  made  up  of  the  Federal 
Reserve  Chairman,  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury, the  Chairman  of  the  Council  of  Eco- 
nomic Advisers,  and  other  officials 

Mechanical  arrangementa  are  no  substi- 
tute for  able  men  But  Congress  may  pre- 
vent some  unhappy  misunderstandings  m 
the  future  if  It  takes  the  opportunity  now 
to  spell  out  the  Feds  role  in  terms  that 
cannot  be  mistaken 


[From  the  Washington  Post  July  16   1964] 

Chancing  the  Ftd 

(By  Seymour  Harris) 

The  House  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency  Is  to  be  congratulated  for  Mb  pro- 
posed changes  In  the  Federal  Reserve  Svs- 
tem.  Two  crucial  Issues  xrc  at  st.ike  Firs* 
th»  Independence  .f  the  Fed  second.  Its 
constituency. 

On  no  issue  of  economic  policy  has  more 
nonsense  been  written  than  nn  the  inde- 
oendence  of  the  Federal  Reserve  System 
.4nd  no  one  has  proclaimed  this  Independ- 
ence more  Insistently  than  Mr  William  Mc- 
Chesney  Martin.  Chairman  of  the  Federal 
Reserve  Board. 

What  exactly  does  Independence  mean"* 
In  the  famous  accord  of  the  early  1950s 
Senator  Dottglas  made  It  clear  that  the  Fed 
should  not  be  required  by  the  Treasury  to 
manufacture  money  and  Induce  Inflation, 
merely  in  order  to  keep  the  price  of  Govern- 
ment securities  high  and  the  rate  of  Interest 
on  these  securities  low  This  does  not  mean 
that  the  Fed  has  no  re.sp<.:)nslbl'lty  vls-a-V.s 
the  Government  security  market  the  Fed- 
eral Government  accounts  for  JO  percent  of 
our  economy — but  merely  that  policies  In 
favor  of  Government  should  nnt  be  overdone 
I  am  glad  that  Congressman  P^TM^^r  was  In- 
duced to  abandon  the  Idea  <,f  making  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  once  more  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Board  The  Treasury  might  over- 
weigh  the  objectives  of  a  ijood  bond  market 

But  what  the  Patman  committee  now 
seeks  is  an  avowal  that  the  Fed  s  policies  will 
be  Integrated  with  those  of  the  Executive, 
that  Is  to  say.  If.  for  example,  the  Govern- 
ment seeks  full  emplovment.  relative  stability 
of  prices,  and  reasonable  balance  In  Inter- 
national accounts,  the  Fed  would  have  no 
alternative  but  to  follow  policies  that  help 
the  Government  achieve  these  ends  This  Is 
a  must.  We  cannot  afford.  In  these  days  of 
crisis,  the  luxury  of  the  ETxecutlve  going  one 
way  and  the  Fed  another 

Under  President  Kennedy,  there  were 
threats  of  restrictive  monetary  policy  (e.g. 
at  one  point  Mr.  Martin  would  veto  the  tax 
cut  by  not  financing  the  deficit  out  of  addi- 
tional money).  The  Inference  of  Mr  Mar- 
tin, at  times,  was  that  the  new  Treasury 
Issues  would  have  to  be  purchased  out  of 
additional  savings  made  possible  by  a  rise  In 
Interest  rates.  But  he  early  retreated  from 
this  position.  President  Kennedy  and  Presi- 
dent Johnson  would  not  tolerate  the  kind  of 
monetary  policy  that  pleased  President  Elsen- 
hower and  his  top  aids 

On    the    second    l.ssue,    the    constituency 
President   Wilson    asked    for   a   Federal    Re- 
serve Board  to  protect   the  Interests  of  the 
Nation;  not  the  financial  Interests  alone     An 
Open  Market  Committee  which   largely  de- 


termines monetary  pulley  and  has  heavy 
representiitlon  fr^  im  the  Federal  Re.serve 
banks,  is  contrary  to  the  spirit  of  Wilson's 
Federal  Reserve  System. 

1  he  Board  itself  gives  too  much  attention 
to  the  wishes  of  the  financial  Interests  The 
banks  even  more  so  Financial  Interests  are 
biased  In  favor  of  excessive  motiet.iry  restric- 
tion and  high  price  for  their  product  and 
restricted  supplies  They  might  do  better, 
though  they  do  not  seem  to  realize  It.  by 
selling  more  at  lower  prices 

Hence.  I  hope  the  Congress  will,  as  Con- 
gressman Patman  wi.shes,  remu\e  Reserve 
bank  officials  from  the  Open  Market  Com- 
mittee and  also  shorten  the  terms  of  mem- 
bers ut  the  Board  so  that  they  are  more 
sensitive  to  the  Interests  of  the  Nation  A 
4-year  term  would  make  them  more  sensitive 
to  the  needs  of  the  Nation  and  t^  the  de- 
mands of  administration  economic  policy 

[From  the  Wa.^hlngton  Post,  July  14,   1964] 
Monetary  Oi'idei.i.ne.s 

In  1913  Congress  delegated  its  constitu- 
tional authority  to  regulate  the  supply  of 
money  to  an  Independent  authority,  the 
Federal  Reserve  System  The  System  was 
radically  transfirmed  after  the  most  dev- 
astating depression  In  the  Nation's  history 
But  Congress  In  its  concern  with  Immediate 
Issues  never  articulated  the  economic  objec- 
tives and  criteria  that  should  guide  Federal 
Reserve  policies  Conscious  of  this  glaring 
deficiency,  the  majority  members  of  the 
Hnu-'e  Banking  Subcommittee  have  for- 
muhited  a  series  of  proposals  designed  to 
achieve  a  closer  coordination  between 
monetary  policy  and  the  other  economic 
policies    of    the    Federal    Government 

Central  to  the  subcommittees  program  la 
a  proposal  that  would  provide  a  firm  statu- 
tory basis  for  the  determination  ui  monetary 
policy  The  President  would  be  required  to 
set  forth  m  his  Economic  Report  monetary 
guidelines  "Including  the  growth  of  the 
money  supply  •  •  •  necessary  to  attain  the 
goals  of  maximum  employment,  production 
.md  purchasing  power  "  Clear  directives 

to  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  would  preclude 
a  repetition  of  the  episode  In  the  sunmier  of 
1962  when  the  chairman  threatened  to 
nullify  the  effects  of  a  tax  cut  with  restric- 
tive monetary  measures. 

Most  of  the  other  proposed  reforms  follow 
from  this  central  proposition,  and  the  most 
Important  Is  th.it  relating  to  the  Federal 
Open  Market  Committee  The  FOMC  is  a 
powerful  body  that  regulates  the  reserves  of 
the  commercial  banks  through  Its  decisions 
to  buy  and  sell  Treasury  securities  (Pur- 
chases of  securities  raise  member-bank  re- 
serves, sales  diminish  them  i  As  presently 
constituted  there  are  12  members  of  the 
FOMC.  the  7  Governors  of  the  Federal 
Reserve  .Svstem  and  H  representatives  of 
the  regional  Federal  Reserve  banks  In  the 
past,  great  harm  was  done  by  giving  the 
rekti'ir.al  Reser-.e  b.inks  which  often  repre- 
sent narrow  banking  industry  interests,  a 
potential  veto  over  crucial  open  market  de.l- 
sions  Open  market  operations  are  the  m<jst 
effective  means  of  oontrolllng  the  money 
supplv  and  power  to  conduct  them  should 
be  vested  In  the  Board  of  Governors,  a  bofly 
which  Is  directly  responsible  to  the  Congress 
The  term  of  the  Chairman  of  the  Board 
of  Governors  should  be  coterminous  with 
that  of  the  President  If  the  President  of 
the  United  .States  can  appoint  a  chief  tl.scal 
officer  In  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  he 
should  also  be  ab;e  to  appoint  the  N.itlon's 
rh\et  monetary  officer,  the  Chairman  of  the 
Board  of  Governors  And  If  the  Federal 
Reserve  System  la  to  be  responsive  to  the 
wishes  of  the  executive  branch,  the  Inordi- 
nately long  14-year  terms  of  the  Governor 
should  be  reduced  to  5 

The    other    reform    proposals    lue    of    sub- 
sidiary    Importance        It     la     desirable     but 


hardly  essential  that  the  outeUndlna  itnrt 
of  the  Federal  Reserve  banks  be  retired 
that  tlie  accounts  of  ihe  svstem  be  nubii  T 
audited  But  U  Is  essential  that  the  saian  ^ 
of  I  he  Governors  and  their  staff  be  raui? 
especially  in  view  of  the  disparity  bet*^' 
remuneration  In  Washington  imd  the 
glonal  Reserve  banks  '*" 

Virtually  all  of  the  subcommittee's  r«r 
oniinendf.tlons  ,\re  embodied  In  the  excellent 
but  unfortunately  neglected  Report  of  xbt 
Coinnil-ssion  on  Money  and  Credit  published 
m  1961  The  Couinilsslon  on  Money  and 
Credit  Wiia  established  by  the  Committee  for 
Economic  Development,  a  prominent  groun 
of  business  executives,  and  Included  spokes- 
men for  the  labor  mo\enient.  the  banking 
Industry  and  nonflnanclal  business  enter- 
prises 

The  United  States  Is  the  only  great  power 
In  which  monetary  policy  Is  not  subject  to 
the  firm  control  of  the  Incumbent  adminis- 
tration. This  anomalous  system,  in  which 
the  President's  ability  to  shape  economic 
policy  may  be  severely  attenuated,  has 
worked  surprisingly  weil  In  recent  years 
But  an  Institution  that  produces  something 
less  than  optimal  results  in  the  absence  of 
great  pre.ssures  and  that  Is  the  spawning 
grovind  for  a  d.uigerous  conflict  In  time  of 
trouble  cannot  be  tolerated  In  a  world  where 
money  ai'd  monetary  policies  really  matter 
The  time  for  a  thoroughgoing  reform  has 
arrived 


THE  US.   MARINE  CORPS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  'Mr. 
Price  > .  Ui^der  previous  order  of  the 
House,  the  gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr. 
Thompso.v  '  IS  reconnized  for  30  minutes. 
Mr.  THOMPSON  of  Texas.  Mr 
Speaker,  for  many  years  members  of  the 
US  Marine  Corp.s.  old  and  younc,  have 
had  a  dream  of  .some  day  establishing  a 
preparatory  school  which  would  lay  the 
foundation  of  a  military  education  which 
could  ultimately  result  m  a  lifetime  of 
.service  in  the  corps. 

The  idea  has  now  taken  definite  shape 
and,  as  a  Texan,  I  am  proud  to  note  that 
It  is  planned  to  locate  the  new  Marine 
Military    Academy    in    Harlinsen.   Tex. 
Althoutzh  this  enterprisinp  city  is  not  in 
my  conqressional  district,  still,  as  an  old 
Marine.  I  am  glad  to  Rive  the  Congress 
herewith  a  de.scrlption  of  the  Academy  as 
set  forth  in  a  recent  speech  by  Brig.  Oen. 
William  R    Wendt.  US    Marine  Corps, 
retired.    He  spoke  as  follows: 
In   KrFPi.sr,   With   the  Finest  TRADrrioNS 
I  By  Brig  Gen   William  R    Wendt.  US  Marine 
Corps,  retired,  chairman,  finance  commit- 
tee. Marine  Military  -Academy) 
There  Is  an  old  Chinese  adage  to  the  effect 
that  "a  prophet  is  never  without  honor." 

A.=sum!ng  prophetic  risk,  the  new  Marine 
.Mllit.iry  Academy  being  planned  for  Har- 
Ungen.  Tex.,  will  open  Its  doors  In  the  fall 
of  r365  to  welcome  some  900  students  to  a 
high  school  education  "In  keeping  with  the 
finest  traditions  of  the  US.  Marine  Corps" 
To  Insure  their  education  will  be  In  con- 
formance with  these  traditions,  the  adminis- 
tration and  facultv  will  be  compo.sed  pre- 
dominantly of  retired  Marine  Corps  person- 
nel emb, irking  upon  a  "second"  career  In  the 
e<lucatlonal  field. 

Destined  to  become  a  city  rivaling  Qusn- 
tlco  In  the  corps'  affections  will  be  Har- 
Ungen.  a  modern  city  situated  at  the  south- 
eastern tip  of  a  State  that  has  long  demon- 
ptrated  Its  esteem  for  Marines  The  story  of 
the  Marine  Military  Academy  and  how  It 
came  to  be  planned  for  Harllngen,  Tex.,  1* 
a  fa-scinatlng  one  that  bids  fair  to  become 
another  Marine  Corps  legend. 
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Although  the  concept  of  a  Marine  Military 
A^emv  mav  have  been  lodged  In  the  hearts 
^d  minds  of  most  Marines,  particularly 
*:„e  with  sons  approaching  high  school  age, 
It  was  Capt  William  A.  (Bill)  Gary.  U.S. 
uarlne  Corps  Reserve,  retired,  who  first  pub- 
^.  espoused  the  Idea.  Captain  Gary  en- 
visaged the  Marine  Military  Academy  as  an 
Ideal  educational  Institution  for  his  son.  In 
Bill's  mind  the  Academy  took  shape  as  a  non- 
oroflt.  educational  Institution,  unofficial  In 
Pbaracter  but  sUiffed  by  well -qualified,  re- 
tired Marines,  dedicated  to  the  task  of  pro- 
viding young  men  with  the  finest  secondary 
schi-K)!  education  obtainable,  along  tradl- 
uonal  Marine  Corps  lines. 

Suppose  a  youn^  man  seeking  a  high  school 
education  aspired  to  enter  one  of  the  service 
academies  Suppose  his  ultimate  goal  was 
to  bet-ome  a  Marine  officer.  Who  would  be 
better  equipped  to  teach  such  an  aspirant 
than  a  faculty  composed  of  graduates  of  serv- 
ice academies  who  had  completed  a  success- 
ful career  In  the  US.  Marine  Corps? 

Rea.--i'ning  aloilg  this  line.  Bill  Gary  looked 
swund  for  likely  sites  for  such  an  academy. 
S.  Texan  by  birth,  but  an  Arlzonan  by  adop- 
uon.  Bill  discerned  a  likely  site  In  the  vicin- 
ity of  his  adopted  home:  Prescott.  Ariz.  In 
Bills  mind,  Cien  E.  A  Pollock,  U.S.  Marine 
Corps,  retired,  a  graduate  of  The  Citadel, 
possessed  all  the  qualifications  to  serve  as 
president  of  ttie  new  academy  He  wrote 
General  FollcKk  at  his  Beaufort,  S.C.  resi- 
dence In  retirement,  to  ascertain  his  reac- 
Uon, 

Impressed  with  BUI  Gary's  concept  of  a 
Marine  Militutry  .\fademy.  General  Pollock 
readily  agreed  to  serve  as  president  of  what 
was  .--oon  to  become  an  Arizona-chartered, 
nonprofit  corporation  to  implement  Bill's 
inspiration  News  of  the  projected  academy 
spread  rapidly,  receiving  national  attention. 
A  bnx-hure  wa.s  prepared  describing  the  pro- 
p.jsed  site  in  Prescott.  .^rlz  ,  and  outlining 
the  academy's  goals 

The  initi.il  widespread  publicity  attracted 
comnien.su rate  attention.  Among  those  In- 
spired by  the  Idea,  was  an  alert  marine  re- 
cruiter. Gunnery  Sgt.  John  S.  Allerton.  sta- 
tioned in  Harllngen,  Tex. 

The  city  of  Harllngen  boasts  a  population 
of  approximately  40,000  residents.  It  is  sit- 
uated geographically  proximate  to  the  south- 
ernmost tip  of  Texas.  Harllngen  Is  some 
20  miles  north  of  the  Rio  Grande,  about  30 
miles  from  Brownsville  where  that  mighty 
nver  enters  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  The  Rio 
Grande  Valley  cities  of  Harllngen  and 
Brownsville,  together  with  McAUen,  form  a 
triangular  complex.  They  are  linked  by  a 
network  of^  exceptionally  fine  highways. 
Highway  77  running  north-south,  and  High- 
way 83  running  east-west.  Intersect  In  Har- 
llngen. 

As  Gunnery  Sergeant  Allerton  was  In  a  good 
position  to  know,  the  city  of  Harllngen,  for 
a  number  of  years  until  quite  recently,  had 
en'.omp.issed  a  U.S.  Air  Force  navigators  and 
bombardiers  school  at  the  Air  Force  base 
»1thln  the  city's  limits.  Following  dises- 
tablishment of  the  base  and  consolidation 
f  Its  si  ho(^)ling  mission  at  Waco,  the  city  of 
Harllngen  had  acquired  title  to  the  $36  mil- 
lion base  in  fee  simple  without  limitation 
'■OT  contingencies.  Tlie  air  base  Included  an 
operatlon.il  airfield  larger  than  Harlingen's 
municipal  airport,  numerous,  relatively  new. 
alr-condltloned  buildings  of  permanent-type 
instruction,  and.  Ideally,  from  Sergeant  Al- 
lerton s  vantage  point,  these  buildings  had 
been  configured  specifically  for  school  pxir- 
poses 

Sergeant  Al'lerton  seized  the  initiative.  He 
acquainted  Harlingen's  mayor,  city  mtmager, 
and  other  municipal  ofQclals  with  publicized 
plans  to  establish  the  Marine  Military  Acad- 
emy in  Prescott.  Ariz.  The  city  oflQclals  Is- 
sued an  Invitation  to  General  Pollock  and  hlfl 
cohorts  Ui  visit  Harllngen  and  explore  avall- 
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able  facilities  at  the  air  base  site.  The  In- 
vitation was  accepted  by  General  Pollock, 
culminating  In  an  on-site  Inspection. 

Investigation  disclosed  the  available  build- 
ings had  been  constructed  at  a  cost  In  excess 
of  $3  million.  They  were  ascertained  to  be 
In  an  excellent  state  of  repair,  having  been 
built  In  the  previous  8-  to  12-year  period. 
The  facilities  and  grounds  had  been  ade- 
quately maintained,  appeared  virtually  ready 
for  occupancy,  and  together  offered  a  site 
that  appeared  to  be  Ideally  suited  for  early 
use  for  the  proposed  Marine  Military  Acad- 
emy. 

Harllngen  city  officials  offered  to  lease  90 
acres  of  land  together  with  35  buildings,  to 
the  nonprofit  corporation  headed  by  General 
Pollock  to  establish  the  academy.  A  nomi- 
nal annual  rental  was  sought,  decreasing  per 
capita  as  students  enrolled. 

The  officers  of  the  corporation,  counseled 
by  an  advisory  board  comprised  of  many  dis- 
tinguished general  officers,  concluded  the 
Harllngen  site  was  the  best  suited  to  enable 
the  academy  to  commence  operations  in  the 
fall  of  1965.  The  city's  offer  was  therefore 
accepted,  and  a  formal  contract  resulted. 

Disestablishment  of  the  U.S.  Air  Force  Base 
In  Harllngen  had  resulted  In  many  fine  homes 
being  vacated  by  personnel  formerly  stationed 
there.  In  the  interim,  retirees  attracted  by 
Harlingen's  semltroplcal  climate,  resembling 
Miami's,  had  absorbed  a  few  of  the  homes 
vacated.  However,  many  lovely  residences  are 
still  available  for  purchase  under  FHA  terms 
calling  for   the   little  or  no  downpayments. 

Harllngen  possesses  an  adequate  water 
supply,  evidenced  by  its  citrus  fruit  orchairds 
and  Industry,  and  by  its  generally  green  ap- 
pearance In  contrast  to  the  western  plains 
of  Texas.  The  city  boasts  an  excellent  coun- 
try club,  complete  with  a  well-kept  golf 
course.  Harllngen  qualifies  as  a  port  city. 
linked  by  barge  traffic  with  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico. 

A  number  of  senior  and  Junior  high 
schools,  both  public  and  parochial  in  Har- 
llngen, provide  coeducational  opportunities 
on  secondary  levels.  Presenting  a  new,  mod- 
ern appearance.  In  the  main,  a  number  are 
replete  with  athletic  fields  and  stadiums 
comparable  to  those  of  colleges. 

The  sandy  beaches  along  the  gulf  coast 
running  from  nearby  Port  Isabel,  offer  a 
beaching,  swimming,  and  fishing  playground, 
resembling  similar  strips  of  beaches  between 
Norfolk  and  Onslow  Beach.  However,  from 
an  all-year-round  point  of  view,  the  gulf 
coast  enjoys  a  much  lengthier  season. 

Not  the  least  of  Harlingen's  many  attrac- 
tions. Is  the  city's  proximity  to  "Romantic 
Old  Mexico,"  A  four-lane  freeway  from  Har- 
llngen to  Brownsville  facilities  crossing  the 
International  bridge  into  Matamoros,  Mexico, 
following  an  easy  20-mlnute  drive.  Enchant- 
ing entertainment  and  good  food  are  obtain- 
able In  Matamoros.  Delicacies  such  as  ven- 
ison and  pheasant,  unobtainable  in  many 
parts  of  the  United  States,  can  be  ordered  and 
enjoyed  by  gourmets  visiting  Matamoros. 
Shopping  opportunities  abound  and  prices 
are  appealing.  Out-of-state  visitors  are  al- 
lowed to  return  with  a  gallon  of  tax-free 
beverages  upon  reentry;  Texans  are  limited 
to  a  lesser  amount  per  trip.  Aficionados 
can  follow  their  favorite  sport  and  watch  out- 
standing matadors  perform  in  the  weekend 
encounters  In  Matamoros'  large  arena. 

The  concept  of  a  Marine  Military  Academy 
demonstrably  appeals  to  many  people,  both 
at  home  and  abroad.  Interest  expressed  to 
date  has  taken  many  forms:  letters  of  in- 
quiry, offers  of  help  In  various  forms,  unso- 
licited donations,  devises,  pledges,  substantial 
contributions,  memorial  gifts.  The  propo- 
nents have  been  urged  to  consider  establish- 
ing similar  academies  In  other  States.  Many 
have  urged  expansion  of  the  currlcultmi  to 
embrace  the  Junior  college  level.  The  avail- 
ability of  grants-in-aid  to  Junior  colleges,  has 
prompted  serious  consideration  of  these  and 


other     recommendations     and     suggestions 
received. 

Many  retired  Marines  and  a  number  con- 
templating retirement  have  expressed  an  In- 
terest in  pursuing  a  second  career  In  the 
educational  field  In  a  familiar  environment. 
Their  varied  academic  backgrounds,  military 
education  and  experience,  suit  them  admira- 
bly for  the  teaching  profession.  Many  of 
those  Interested  In  academic  teaching  or  ad- 
ministrative roles  have,  or  are  In  the  process 
of  acquiring,  advanced  degrees  In  applicable 
fields.  The  academy's  administration  is 
uniquely  competent  to  assess  the  capabili- 
ties and  make  optimum  utilization  of  the 
multiple  talents,  varied  education  and  ex- 
perience of  all  who  might  like  to  serve  the 
academy  In  administrative  or  teaching  roles. 

Many  applicants  for  positions  on  the 
faculty  or  administrative  staff  have  expressed 
special  Interest  in  utilizing  their  free  or  off- 
duty  time  until  the  fall  of  1965  or  later, 
to  optimize  their  potential  usefulness.  There 
are  many  reasons  to  affirm  the  belief  that  an 
exceptionally  talented  faculty  and  an  out- 
standing staff  can  be  assembled  and  ex- 
panded to  meet  all  foreseeable  needs. 

Upon  commencing  its  operations,  the 
academy  plans  to  offer  a  4-year  high  school 
education,  spanning  the  9th  through  12th 
grades.  It  will  emphasize  academic  excel- 
lence while  collaterally  stressing  military, 
physical,  and  disciplinary  training  traditional 
to  the  U.S.  Marine  Corps.  The  academy's 
curriculum  and  activities  will  be  designed 
and  directed  particularly  to  meet  the  needs 
of  young  men  who  aspire  to  attend  one  of 
the  service  academies  upon  graduation,  or 
other  military  colleges  throughout  the  Na- 
tion. In  the  accomplishment  of  this  objec- 
tive, the  academy  will  strive  to  provide  what- 
ever additional  courses  or  training  may  be 
desired  to  qualify  Its  graduates  for  civilian 
universities  of  their  choice,  entrance  Into  the 
Armed  Forces  or  civilian  life. 

In  view  of  the  discernibly  varying  needs  of 
its  students,  the  academy's  faculty  Is  ex- 
pected to  include  graduates  of  all  of  the 
service  academies  and  of  most  of  the  military 
colleges.  In  this  fashion,  the  academy  hopes 
to  insure  that  appropriate,  experienced  coun- 
seling will  be  available.  In  this  regard,  it  Is 
worthy  of  note  that  graduates  of  both  the 
U.S.  Air  Force  Academy  and  the  VS.  Military 
Academy,  in  recent  years,  have  been  and  are 
being  commissioned  in  the  U.S.  Marine  Corps. 

Opportunities  for  retired  and  retiring  U.S. 
Navy  staff  officers.  Medical,  Dental,  and 
Chaplain  Corps,  among  others,  will  be  avail- 
able In  conformity  with  Marine  Corps'  tra- 
ditions. 

The  proximity  of  the  academy  to  an  opera- 
tional airfield,  offers  the  possibility  of  off- 
duty  and  weekend  flying  and  ground  school 
training.  The  feasibility  of  providing  both 
fixed  and  rotary  wing  aircraft  training  Is 
being  explored.  Aviation  training  would  be 
In  harmony  with  the  modern-day  Marine 
Corps  organization  and  traditions. 

To  many  young  Americans  still  facing  the 
draft  or  voluntary  service  In  the  Armed 
Forces,  the  opportunity  to  acquire  some  real- 
istic, preliminary  preparation,  shotild  prove 
quite  appealing.  If  their  prospects  for  at- 
tending an  Institution  of  higher  learning 
are  not  sanguine  for  a  variety  of  reasons, 
young  men  attending  the  Marine  Military 
Academy  will  be  enabled  to  obtain  an  In- 
sight Into  military  life  that  may  ease  the 
shock  of  their  subsequent  entry  Into  the 
Armed  Forces.  The  education,  skills,  and 
experience  they  acquire  may  enable  them 
to  avoid  many  of  the  customary  embarrass- 
ments of  the  previously  uninitiated. 

Parents  on  active  duty,  subject  to  many 
and  varied  assignments,  may  fl^nd  the  acad- 
emy particularly  suited  for  the  education 
of  their  sons.  Secure  In  the  knowledge  that 
whether  they  are  aboard  ship  or  In  the 
field,  the  education  and  welfare  of  their  sons 
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are  being  superintended  by  aa  ttlMMntand- 
ing  and  competent  udnunlstratlcm  and  facul- 
ty, should  do  much  to  promote  parentlal 
peace  of  mind. 

The  geographical  proximity  of  the  acad- 
emy to  Central  and  South  America,  can  be 
counted  upon  to  contribute  to  knowledge 
of  their  languages  und  customs  The  acad- 
emy expects  to  clr;iw  many  students  from 
among  our  good  neighbors  to  the  south  who 
comprise  the  Organization  of  American 
States.  This  do^-s  not  mean  that  enroll- 
ment will  be  llml'ed  to  students  from  this 
hemisphere.  The  uppnrrunlty  to  acquire  an 
education  In  keeping  with  U  S  Marine  Corps' 
traditions  Is  expected  to  appeal  to  students 
from  many  foreign  countries 

Many  organization.^,  including  the  Marine 
Division  Assoclation.s.  fnr  example,  are  pro- 
viding scholarships  for  the  dependent  son.s 
of  those  who  have  given  their  lives  that  this 
Nation  might  endure  It  Is  hoped  that  fu- 
ture recipients  of  such  scholarships  m:iy  be 
enabled  to  attend  the  new  Marine  MUl'ary 
Academy 

At  the  present  time,  the  Academy  urgent- 
ly needs  adequate  funding  to  engage  a  com- 
petent faculty  and  st<%tT  In  advance  of  open- 
ing Its  doors.  It  lacks  the  means  to  attract 
the  attention  of  prospective  student^s  and 
their  parents  to  Insure  its  initial  enrollment 
matches  Its  90y-student  capacity.  Public- 
ity will  assist  In  fulrtlUng  many  of  these 
needs,  while  reducing  promotional  expenses 
It  Is  Inconceivable  that  a  project  sp<in- 
sored  by  marines,  assisted  by  a  distinguished 
advisory  board  represenuttlve  of  the  other 
services,  and  destined  for  Texas  could  f.iU 
for  lack  of  support  The  academy  has  been 
personally  endorse<l  by  both  the  former  and 
present  Commandants  of  the  Marine  Corps 
Former  Commandant.  Gen.  David  M 
Shoup.  has  expressed  his  views  In  part,  in 
the  following  language 

"To  be  a  good  citizen,  among  the  princi- 
ples which  one  must  learn  and  the  earlier 
the  better,  are:  Proper  respect  for  duly  con- 
stituted authority;  how  to  live  with  one's 
fellow  man:  and  self-dlsclpUne  as  evidenced 
In  the  care  of  ones  clothing  and  equip- 
ment *  •  •  It  appears  that  •  •  •  stated 
academic  and  dlsrlplii-.ary  goals  for  the  Ma- 
rine Military  Academy  will  conform  u->  the 
aforementioned  principles  " 

In  personally  endorsing  the  Marine  Mili- 
tary Academy,  Gen  Wallace  M  Greene,  Jr  , 
the  present  Commandant,  has  expressed  his 
sentiments.  In  part,  as  follows 

"It  Is  a  source  of  pride  'o  me  to  knr)W  that 
you  and  fellow  marines  are  exerting  unselfish 
elTorts  to  establish  an  educational  Institu- 
tion whose  principles  will  be  based  on  Marine 
Corps  heritage." 

In  affirmation  of  the  stated  ac.idemlc  and 
disciplinary  goals  being  in  c.  inform. ince  with 
the  principles  of  good  citizenship  outlined 
by  his  predecessor.  General  Greene  added 

"You  can  be  sure  upon  at'alnment  of  these 
goals,  you  will  have  rendered  an  import^int 
service  to  the  youth  of  our  Nation  " 


"^^Wust  s 


CIVIL  SERVICE  RETIREMENT  BENE- 
FITS SHOULD  BE  INCREASED 
NOW 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Montana  i  Mr  OlsenI  Is  rec- 
ognized for  60  minutes. 

Mr.  OLSEN  of  Montana.  Mr,  Speak- 
er, Oliver  Wendell  Holmes,  one  of  the 
most  wise  and  literate  of  all  Americans, 
once  said : 

The  riders  In  a  race  do  not  stop  short  when 
they  reach  the  goal  There  is  a  little  finish- 
ing canter  before  coming  to  a  standstill 
There    Is   time   to   hear    the    kind    voice   of 


friends  and  to  Si»y  r..<  .nt-s  self  "The  work 
Is  done  '  But  Just  .is  une  s.iys  that,  the  an- 
swer comes  The  race  Is  over,  but  the  work 
never  Is  done  while  the  power  to  work 
remains  " 

We  are  approaching  the  end  of  a  ses- 
sion, but  I  am  fearful  that  we  will  come 
to    a      canter"    without    the    race    being 
completely  finished      We  have  not  fin- 
ished our  work  as  far  as  our  a^in^  citi- 
zens   are    concerned.     I    am    referring 
specifically   to  our   retired   Federal  em- 
ployees.    "Tliat  old  bald  chratt-r.  lime," 
as    Ben    Jonson    characterized    it,    will 
probably   make   It   Impossible   for   us   to 
consider   and    pass   the   legislation   now 
pending   before   the    House   and  Senate 
Committees    on    Post    Office    and    Civil 
Service      Both  the  House  and  the  Sen- 
ate  are  striving   for  an  August   22   ad- 
journment,    I    have    introduced    a    bill, 
H  R    8162.  providing  for  an  increase  in 
retirement  annuities  for  all  present  an- 
nuitants and  suiAivor  annuitants     I  am 
happy   to   report   that   at   least   a  dozen 
other  Members  of  the  House  have  intro- 
duced similar   bills.     There   are  several 
annuity    increase    bills    pending    In    the 
other  body  as  well. 

I  know  that  the  Members  of  the  House 
realize  that  an  adequate  income  for  the 
elder  citizens  of  this  country  is  impor- 
tant, both  as  a  humane  measure  and  as 
an  economic  necessity  This  was  dem- 
onstrated by  the  overwhelming  vote  for 
a  5-percent  increase  In  social  security 
benefits  on  July  29.  We  have  a  distinct 
responsibility  as  employers  to  see  that 
retired  Federal  employees  are  civen  ade- 
quate consideration. 

I  am  i^reatly  shocked  and  I  know  you 
ai"e.  or  will  be.  on  hearing  a  brief  review 
of  the  small  annuities  that  our  retirees 
receive  There  are  187.982  retirees  now 
on  the  rolls  who  retired  prior  to  August  1. 
1956.  and  the  average  annuity  of  these 
former  employees  is  a  mere  $144  per 
month  The  averatie  of  the  453.099  an- 
nuitants on  the  rolls  is  only  $179  per 
month.  A  study  made  by  the  Bureau  of 
Labor  Statistics  in  1959  concluded  that. 
for  an  elderly  man  and  his  wife  to  live 
modestly  but  comfortably  m  20  selected 
cities  and  suburbs,  it  would  require  as 
the  maximum  in  the  20  cities,  S3. 366  In 
Chicago  and,  at  the  mitumum  $2,641  in 
Houston  The  vast  majority  of  annui- 
tants could  not  live  comfortably  in 
Houston,  and  a  greatly  restricted  few 
could  live  comfortablv  in  Chicago  Tfir 
average  for  188.000  l.-.  a  mere  $1,728.  and 
the  average  for  the  453,000  is  a  mere 
$2,148.  The  averace  for  the  453.000  is 
$500  less  than  the  amount  that  the  Bu- 
reau of  Labor  Statistics  rei,'arded  as  a 
minimum  amount  in  1959  That  was  5 
years  ago — it  must  be  considerably  more 
now  because  the  cost  and  standard  of  liv- 
int,'  has  been  advancini,'. 

According  to  the  June  30.  1963,  report 
of  Ihtr"  Civil  Service  Commission,  the  old- 
est employee  on  the  retirement  rolls  had 
reached  the  ripe  age  of  106.  and  his 
monthly  annuity  was  $1  less  than  his 
total  age — otherwise,  a  mere  $105 

The  bill  I  have  Introduced.  H  R  8162, 
pro\ides  for  a  t,'raduated  increase  start- 
ing at  9  percent  for  tho.se  receiving 
$1,800  or  less  per  annum;  8  percent  for 


those  receiving  $2,200  or  less,  and  so 
until  the  percentage  reaches  3  percent"" 
This  leKislalion  is  a  must.  Manv  nf 
thcxse  who  r(H;eive  the  smaller  annuitip! 
are  those  who  have  been  on  retiremem 
for  many  years;  many  of  the.se  had  Ion 
service  and  retired  on  small  annuiuef 
In  this  t^roup  you  will  find  the  heiol^' 
the  sick,  and  the  suffering.  Approil' 
mattMy  50  percent  of  tho.sc  on  the  retire" 
mcnt  rolls  have  25  or  more  yt-ars  of  serv' 
ice;  around  150.000  annuitants  have  30 
years  of  service.  On  June  30,  1963  therp 
were  130.000  retired  on  disabihtv  Thl 
44.000  retired  bef.)r<>  Au^;usi  1,  igsg  /e 
ceive  an  average  of  $121  per  month '  the 
86,000  letired  since  August  1.  19.56  re- 
ceive an  averai^e  of  $154  per  month 

In  1962  the  Hou.si'  Commutre  on  Pog- 
Office  and  Civil  Ser\'ice  reported  out  a 
bill  providing  for  a  10-percent  increase 
for  i-etirees  The  other  body,  howeve' 
amended  the  pay  increase  bill  by  adding 
a  section  to  include  a  o-percent  increase 
for  retirees  We  did  not  think  that  .suf- 
ficient at  the  time,  nor  do  we  now,  how- 
ever. becau.se  of  legislative  C(>ni;j:ication5 
and  because  of  the  lateness  In  the  ses- 
sion, we  were  compelled  to  accept  the  5 
percent. 

The  bill  as  finally  passed  provided  for 
a  cost-of-livinu  increase.  When  the  cost 
of  living  has  risen  a  minimum  of  3  per- 
cent, annuities  would  bi^  increased  by  a 
similar  amount  The  measurement  of 
the  increase  would  bf  ba.sed  upon  the  De- 
cember cost-of-livini;  fiuure,  and  would 
become  operative  the  following  April.  It 
is  quite  obvious  at  this  time  that  the 
cost-of-livinL-  mcrrase  will  not  reach  3 
percent  in  December  1964 — it  will  be  2 
percent  plus.  Accordm.g  to  the  provisions 
of  Public  Law  87-793,  the  earlie.st  that 
thei-e  could  fxj.ssibly  be  an  increase  would 
be  April  1966.  When  that  increase 
comes,  it  will  be  inadequate. 

Annuitants  have  been  fighting  a  losing 
battle;  the  purchasing  power  of  the  dol- 
lar has  declined  every  year  since  the 
turn  of  the  century,  except  during  the 
depi-ession.  Part  of  this  decline  is  due 
to  the  increased  cost  of  living,  part  to 
the  increasing  necessity  of  those  with  low 
income  to  assume  a  larger  part  of  the 
tax  burden,  and  part  Is  due  to  the  Im- 
proved standard  of  living.  There  are 
those  who  say,  "But  you  do  not  have  to 
improve  your  standard  of  livinu."  Such 
statements  are  blind  to  the  changes  in 
the  class  of  living  that  has  taken  place 
m  tlie  la.st  30  years.  In  this  modern 
world,  you  must  live  close  to  the  stand- 
ards of  other  people;  you  cannot  live 
according  to  the  horse-and-buguy  stand- 
ards 

I  cannot  close  my  remarks  on  the 
necessity  of  an  increase  in  the  annuities 
of  retired  Federal  personnel  without 
giving  attention  to  a  charge  that  is 
frequently  made  to  the  effect  that  civil 
service  retirement  fund  has  a  large  un- 
funded liability  The  impression  has 
been  created  that  this  is  a  condition  that 
exists  only  with  the  civil  service  retire- 
ment fund.  A  great  many  retirement 
funds,  both  public  and  private,  have 
large  unfunded  liabilities.  This  is  usu- 
ally created  by  two  factors — credit  for 
past  service  and  changes  in  the  rate  of 
pay. 
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The  condition  of  the  civil  service  re- 
tirement fultid  is  not  precarious.  The 
fa'lure  of  Congress  to  appropriate  suf- 
ficient funds  IS  responsible  for  the  de- 
ficiency. Compared  to  other  federally 
operated  plans,  it  is  in  good  condition. 

Accordiiv.:  to  the  42d  annual  report  of 
the  b<iard  of  actuaries  of  the  civil  service 
retirement  fund,  there  existed  an  un- 
funded liability  of  *33.660  million;  at  the 
present  time  there  is  S14  billion  in  the 
civil  service  retirement  fund. 

The  civil  service  retirement  fund  is 
(he  best  financed  retii-ement  fund  oper- 
ated by  the  Federal  Government.  Ac- 
cordint:  to  a  special  committee  known  as 
the  Committee  on  Retirement  Policy  for 
Federal  Personnel,  the  unfunded  liabil- 
ity for  retired  militaiT  personnel  was 
twice  us  eicat  as  that  of  the  civil  service 
retirement  fund.  This  study  was  made 
in  1954  Tliis  committee  estimated  that 
the  cost  to  the  Federal  Government,  ac- 
cordm  ■  to  percentage  of  payroll  for  the 
Federal  judiciary  was  19.72  percent;  for 
uniformed  .services,  9  49  percent;  for  Por- 
fii:n  Service,  19  50  percent;  but  for  civil 
.^rvice  retirement  it  was  only  5.15  per- 
cent. 

If  there  is  a  deficiency  in  the  civil  serv- 
ice retirement  fund,  it  is  because  the 
Pt^deral  Government  has  not  fulfilled  its 
obligations  In  only  about  2  or  3  years 
since  tlie  fund  began  its  operations  In 
1921  has  the  Government  appropriated 
what  the  actuaries  recommended.  In  10 
m.stances  then-  has  been  no  appropria- 
tion The  employee  conti'ibutions  have 
been  sufficient  to  pay  more  than  the  en- 
tire t'xiH'nditures  of  the  fund.  Since  the 
fund  beuan  its  operation  in  1921,  there 
have  been  total  expenditures  of  $10,834,- 
389,391  During  the  same  period,  the 
employees  have  continbuted  a  total  of 
Sll  051,379.773. 

There  is  legislation  presently  before 
our  committee  which  has  as  its  objec- 
tive funding  the  civil  service  retirement 
liability  over  a  number  of  years.  Hear- 
ings have  not  yet  been  held  on  this  legis- 
lation, but  it  too  should  be  given  early 
consideration.  I  have  reviewed  the  ques- 
tion and  introduced  a  bill.  I  understand 
It  is  recommended  by  the  administra- 
tion. 

It  is  Incredible  to  me  that  we  should 
be  so  negligent  when  it  comes  to  doing 
the  ri.Liht  thing  for  our  elderly  citizens. 
Because  of  the  greater  incidence  of  ill- 
ness and  because  of  their  advanced  ages, 
they  do  not  havp  adequate  health  bene- 
fits available  to  them — the  premiums  are 
high,  the  Government  contribution 
small,  and  the  benefits  limited.  This, 
too.  requires  our  attention. 

The  gross  national  product  reached 
an  all-time  record  high  of  $618.5  billion 
in  the  second  quarter  of  1964.  Personal 
Income  has  risen  to  $487.8  billion  in  the 
month  of  May  1964. 

Mr  Speaker,  we  all  take  pride  In  the 
fact  that  the  United  States  of  America 
is  the  strongest,  the  richest  and  the  most 
munificently  endowed  nation  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  world.  We  take  pride,  also, 
In  the  fact  that  ours  is  the  oldest  and  the 
most  efficient  democracy  on  the  face  of 
the  earth. 

I  submit  that  one  of  the  principal  rea- 
sons why  our  democracy  has  worked  as 


well  as  it  has  is  that  we  have  been  able 
to  find  generations  of  dedicated  civil 
servants  who  have  been  willing  to  work 
faithfully,  at  comparatively  low  pay,  at 
the  task  of  making  our  government 
work. 

We  owe  these  generations  of  Amer- 
icans a  great  debt,  and  we  have  treated 
them  with  a  shoddy  disregard  for  the 
common  demands  of  simple  humanity. 

The  U.S.  Government  should  be  a 
model  employer.  The  U.S.  Government 
should  be  pointing  the  way  in  the  field 
of  human  engineering  so  that  private 
Industry  will  follow.  Instead,  our  Gov- 
ernment has  lagged  far  behind  private 
industry  and  has  followed  the  rest  of  the 
country  with  slow,  reluctant  steps. 

When  the  first  Civil  Service  Retire- 
ment Act  was  passed,  on  May  22,  1920. 
the  Government  was  far  behind  the  em- 
ployment practices  of  the  Nation.  In 
the  field  of  retirement,  we  have  re- 
mained far  behind. 

The  annuities  we  have  paid  our  re- 
tired Federal  employees  have  always 
been  inadequate.  In  recent  years,  as  the 
cost  of  living  In  this  country  has  climbed 
inexorably,  these  annuities  have  been 
nothing  less  than  scandalous. 

The  President  of  the  United  States 
has  said  that  the  official  designation  of 
poverty  in  this  country  is  a  household 
In  which  the  annual  Income  Is  S3, 000  or 
less.  As  we  have  seen,  the  Income  of  the 
average  civil  service  annuitant  is  far 
below  that  figure. 

Mr.  Speaker,  is  It  just  or  decent  that 
we  should  accei)t  from  our  civil  servants 
decades  of  dedicated  public  service  and 
then,  when  we  have  taken  all  that  they 
have  to  give,  to  condemn  them  to  live 
out  the  rest  of  their  natural  lives  in  dep- 
rivation and  poverty? 

I  submit  that  it  is  not  just  or  decent. 
We  have  a  moral  obligation  to  alleviate 
the  condition  of  these  elderly  American 
citizens  who  deserve  so  much  of  this 
country. 

The  legislation  I  have  Introduced — 
H.R,  8162 — takes  a  modest  step  toward 
redressing  this  great  national  wrong. 

We  should  take  this  step.  Mr.  Speaker, 
and  we  should  take  it  Immediately. 


AFP ALACHIA— MYTHS  AND 
REALITIES 

Mr.  SCHWENGEL.  Mr.  Speaker, 
earlier  today  I  asked  for  a  special  order 
of  30  minutes.  Because  I  have  other 
commitments  I  will  not  be  able  to  take 
that  time.  I  therefore  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  have  my  statement  appear  In 
the  body  of  the  Record  at  this  point. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  SCHWENGEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  H.R. 
11946,  the  Appalachian  Regional  De- 
velopment Act  of  1964,  Introduced  by  our 
colleague,  the  gentleman  from  Tennes- 
see, Clifford  Davis,  to  provide  public 
works  and  economic  development  pro- 
grams and  the  planning  and  coordina- 
tion needed  to  assist  In  the  development 
of  the  Appalachian  region,  was  favorably 
reported  last  week  by  the  House  Com- 


mittee on  Public  Works.  This  bill  is  a 
clean  bill  to  the  original  legislation  in- 
troduced on  April  29,  1964,  H.R.  11065 
and  H.R.  11066,  which  was  very  badly 
drafted  because  it  contained  many  pro- 
posals Inconsistent  with  existing  Federal- 
State  programs  and  services.  The  so- 
called  clean  bill  removed  some  of  the 
objectionable  features  of  the  original 
bill,  but  there  are  more  equally  objection- 
able features  still  in  the  bill. 

The  public  hearings  on  the  original 
bills  were  held  in  an  air  of  cordiality  and 
bipartisan  cooperation.  These  hearings 
were  concluded  and  everything  seemed 
reasonably  peaceful.  The  Republicans 
on  the  special  ad  hoc  subcommittee  were 
told  that  sufficient  executive  sessions 
would  be  held  to  discuss  the  legislation. 
Throughout  the  entire  hearings  I 
repeatedly  requested  that  the  members  of 
the  subcommittee  tour  the  Appalachian 
region  to  view  for  themselves  the  prob- 
lems and  the  economic  situation  there. 
Since  my  requests  went  unheeded,  I  am 
going  to  Appalachla  tomorrow  to  try  to 
get  firsthand  experience  with  the  situa- 
tion there. 

At  9:30  a.m.  tomorrow  morning  I  am 
going  to  hold  hearings  in  the  New 
Federal  Office  Building  in  Martlnsburg, 
W.  Va.  Interested  parties  are  being  in- 
vited to  come  in  and  testify  on  the 
Appalachian  bill.  I  shall  report  back  to 
the  Congress  on  what  I  find. 

The  Congress  adjourned  for  the  Re- 
publican National  Convention  on  July  2, 
and  evei-ythlng  seemed  okay.  On  Fri- 
day, July  17,  before  the  Congress  was  to 
reconvene  on  the  following  Monday  to 
finish  the  business  of  this  session,  the 
hearings  were  ordered  to  be  printed. 
These  hearings  had  been  held  from  be- 
ing printed  for  some  3  or  4  weeks,  and 
as  a  result  we  finally  started  the  first 
executive  session  of  the  subcommittee 
without  even  having  copies  of  the  hear- 
ings available  for  reference.  The  pre- 
vious weekend  the  administration  offi- 
cials and  Democratic  leaders  for  the 
legislation  went  running  around  Wash- 
ington supposedly  drafting  the  clean  bill. 
There  is  sufficient  evidence  to  substan- 
tiate a  claim  that  the  major  portions  of 
the  clean  bill  had  already  been  redrafted 
and  the  bill  needed  only  finishing 
touches. 

On  Monday,  July  20,  when  the  Con- 
gress reconvened,  our  colleague,  the 
gentleman  from  Tennessee  [Mr.  Davis], 
introduced  the  clean  bill,  H.R.  11946. 
The  race  was  on.  Immediately  the  com- 
mittee leadership  scheduled  an  informal 
meeting  of  the  subcommittee  to  discuss 
the  changes  in  the  bill  on  Tuesday, 
July  21,  with  the  intentions  evidently 
being  to  have  an  executive  session  of  the 
subcommittee  on  Wednesday,  July  22,  to 
favorably  report  the  bill  to  the  full  com- 
mittee. No  hearings  were  held  on  the 
clean  bill  to  acquaint  members  of  the 
committee  with  the  extent  and  effect  of 
the  changes.  The  full  committee  then 
would  have  met  to  favorably  report  the 
bill  to  the  House  on  Thursday,  July  23. 
This  was  done  in  an  atmosphere  of  par- 
tisanship rarely  evident  in  our  commit- 
tee. 

Actuality  shows  this  bill  was  "rail- 
roaded"    through     the     subcommittee. 
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Amendmenta  to  even  clarify  certain  pro- 
visions of  the  bill  were  kriocked  down 
almost  every  time.  It  became  mcreas- 
ingly  evident  that  the  heat  was  on  to 
have  this  bill  reported.  It  was  only  be- 
cause of  Republican  demands  for  a  full 
reading  of  the  clean  bill,  that  railroading 
was  prevented  in  the  full  committee. 

With  a  bill  as  far  reaching  as  this  one 
it  Is  a  disgrace  to  certain  factions  In 
this  Congress  that  a  bill  of  this  nature 
should  be  used  for  political  purposes  dur- 
ing this  election  year  to  the  extent  that 
this  bill  has  been  Buying  votes  with 
such  unproven  and  poor  prospects  for 
good  results  in  relieving  human  misery 
Is  a  tragedy  and  a  travesty  To  run  a 
Congress  or  an  administration  as  the 
administration  and  factions  of  this  Con- 
gress are  doing  invites  an  indictment  by 
the  American  people  this  fall  Their 
reckless,  careless,  and  almost  cruel  han- 
dling of  a  bin  of  this  nature  is  uncon- 
scionable. One  thing  is  increasingly  evi- 
dent— the  war  on  poverty  has  purposes 
exterior  to  helping  people  in  poverty. 
These  proposals  reek  with  political  vote- 
buying  with  the  peoples  money  that  Is 
rarely  seen  In  legislative  hails. 

This  Appalachian  bill  was  originally 
opposed  on  the  basis  of  .several  important 
contentions.  Earlier  this  month  I  rose 
to  the  floor  of  th:s  House  to  mention 
only  a  few  of  the  grave  shortcomings  of 
this  proposal.     I   pointed   out   then 

First.  The  open  end  spending  authori- 
zations. 

Second.  The  duplication  of  e.\isting 
Federal  programs  and  services. 

Third.  The  discrimination  against  the 
rest  of  the  Nation  by  the  establishment 
of  a  regional  approach 

Fourth.  The  estimated  costs  that 
range  from  $4  to  $24  billion  over  the  life 
of  the  program. 

Fifth.  The  absolute  veto  power  of  the 
Federal  representative  and  Federal  con- 
trol on  all  plans  and  projects 

Sixth.  The  back-d(X)r  .spending  provi- 
sions which  would  allow  upward  of  $550 
million  to  be  spent  through  such  provi- 
sions. 

Seventh.  The  $920  million  for  a  5-year 
development  highway  program 

Eighth.  The  lack  of  annual  congres- 
sional review  of  the  protrrams  and 
projects. 

Ninth.  The  small  spendintj  in  the  first 
year  of  the  program  would  balloon  into 
countless  millions  dunntr  later  years. 

Tenth.  The  accelerated  public  works 
program  to  meet  unemployment  with  ex- 
penditures ranging  over  one-half  billion 
has  been  a  failure 

Today.  I  rise  to  the  floor  of  this  body 
to  point  out  the  fallacies  in  the  so-called 
clean  bill  on  Appalachian  recional  de- 
velopment. These  points  of  contention 
ar^'  as  follows: 

First.  It  would  provide  preferential 
treatment  for  one  section  of  the  United 
States  and  discriminate  aeainst  other 
areas  of  the  Nation  with  equal  or  greater 
unemployment  and  lack  of  economic  de- 
velopment. 

Second.  It  is  highly  unlikely  that  the 
programs  provided  will  produce  any  sub- 
stantial efTect  In  alleviating  so-called 
social,  educational,  and  economic  "dep- 
rivation" in  the  Appalachian  region. 


Third  There  is  no  justification  for  in- 
clusion of  all  of  the  355  counties  that  are 
prosperous,  and  67  do  not  qualify  for 
benefit^s  under  the  Public  Works  .Acceler- 
ation Act  as  being  depressed  or  labor 
surplus  areas 

Fourth  The  selection  of  the  Appala- 
chian region  for  special  treatment  be- 
cause of  the  high  percentage  of  families 
having  annual  incomes  of  less  that  $3,000 
which  the  administration  says  is  the  di- 
viding line  between  poverty  and  the  abil- 
ity to  enjoy  the  affluence  of  American 
society.  Ignores  many  factors,  such  as 
price  indices  in  the  area,  the  above  na- 
tional average  of  homeownership  and 
appliances,  single  car  ownership  per 
family,  home  production  of  food  stulT. 
and  thf  fact  that  average  family  retire- 
ment benefits  provided  by  the  Govern- 
ment under  social  security  is  approxi- 
mately one-half  of  the  $3,000  top  limit 
of  poverty 

Fifth.  The  Congress  is  being  asked  by 
the  administration  to  enact  far-reaching 
legislation  on  the  basis  of  1960  statistics 
and  data  purported  to  show  conditions 
of  economic  deprivation  in  the  face  of 
current  information  including  state- 
ments that  improvements  have  been 
made  and  many  corrective  actions  under- 
taken within  the  past  4  years.  Lengthy 
hearings  were  held,  but  as  I  have  stated, 
the  clean  bill  was  almost  shoved  down 
the  throats  of  any  opposition. 

Sixth  Existing  State  and  local  gov- 
ernmental agencies,  which  normally  ad- 
minister Federal-aid  programs,  will  be 
bypassed  by  the  creation  of  the  Appala- 
chian Regional  Commission  and  local 
development  districts  which  will  develop, 
initiate,  and  administ<'r  programs  under 
this  bill 

Seventh.  By  providing  that  decisions 
of  the  Appalachian  R(>gional  Commission 
shall  require  the  atflrmative  vote  of  thi- 
Federal  member  as  well  as  a  majority 
of  State  members,  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment IS  given  absolute  veto  authority 
over  all  State  and  local  proposals,  m  ad- 
dition to  the  approval  authority  that  may 
be  vested  in  the  Fedt-ral  agency  adminis- 
tering a  particular  project  or  program 

Eighth.  The  highway  program  con- 
tained in  the  bill  is  particularly  discrim- 
inatory against  other  portions  of  tiir 
country,  lor  it  authorizes  an  additional 
highway  program  for  portions  of  only 
nine  States  which  is  almost  as  large  as 
the  annual  program  for  construction  of 
Fedf'ral-ald  hu-hways,  both  primary  and 
secondary,  and  their  urban  extensions  In 
all  of  the  50  States  The  highways  to 
be  constructed  under  the  bill  are  not  re- 
quired to  be  made  parts  of  any  Federal- 
aid  highway  system  and  are  not  subject 
to  cont'nulng  Federal  surveillance  for 
preservation  of  the  Federal  investment  in 
such  highway 

Ninth  It  is  inconceivable  that  80  per- 
cent tyrants  should  be  made  for  devel- 
opm-'nt  of  pasture  lands  in  .Appalachia 
to  increa.se  beef  production  at  a  time 
when  there  is  an  nvf>rproductlon  of  beef 
m  the  country  and  when  the  Government 
IS  pavinc  farmers  to  take  other  and  more 
productive  land  out  of  production 

Tenth  Federal  subsidizing  of  timber 
development       organizations       through 


technical  assistance  and  loans 


dermine    the   existing    timber 


at  tiie  <- 
country  by  the 
ment  of  mminK 


can  UQ. 

and  place  it  In  an  unfavorable  com^S?? 
tlve  position,  to  the  ultimate  detrimpm 
of  the  Appalachian  region  and  Mhl 
areas  of  the  Nation  ^^^ 

Eleventh.  Private"  owners  of  lands  rm 
mineral  rights  will  be  unjustlv  enrich^S 

xpenseof  allthetaxpaytTsofihe 
'■t'-^t«ralion  and  improve 
,'  ar.>as  with  no  requirp 
ments  that  such   owners  bear  anv  n<,« 
of  the  cost.  *^  ^^ 

Twelfth  Direction  to  the  Secretarj-  o* 
the  Army  to  prepare  a  comprehensive 
plan  for  development  and  utilization  of 
wat«'r  and  relaU^d  re.sources  of  the  Appa- 
lachian  rcuion  would  .seriously  jeopardize 
the  existing  Tenne.s.see  Valley  Authority 
jurisdiction  and  could  allow  for  the  peg. 
sible  devf'lopment  of  public  power 

Thirteenth  The  di.sciedited  and  Inef- 
fectual Public  Works  Acceleration  Act 
program  would,  in  effect,  be  continued  by 
authorizing  80-percent  Federal  grants 
for  all  existing  Federal  grant-in-aid  pro- 
grams for  the  construction  of  equipment 
of  facilities  in  the  Appalachian  region 
irrespective  of  whi-ther  the  particular 
area  meets  the  depre.ssed  or  labor  surplus 
elimbility  requirements  of  the  Public 
Works  Acceleration  Act. 

The  Appalachian  bill  undertakes  to 
enlarge  or  inmate  programs  and  services 
which  should  be  undertaken  by  the  State 
and  local  governments  or  private  initia- 
tive. As  I  have  stated,  those  sections  of 
the  legislation  which  might  be  consid- 
ered P^'deral  prerogatives  are,  for  the 
most  part,  wholly  inconsistent  with 
existing  services  or  duplicatorj'  of  those 
existing  services. 

This  legislation  is  part  of  the  adminis- 
tration's war  on  poverty  package,  but 
yet  there  is  not  one  section  in  this  bill 
which  would  directly  benefit  .someone  ir, 
abiect  poverty.  The  bill  provides  for 
hik'hways,  health  facilities,  vocational 
educational  facilities,  timber  organiza- 
tions, water  resources  surveys,  mine  area 
restorations,  sewage  treatment  works 
and  so  forth  It  is  my  contention  that 
someone  who  is  in  hunger  is  more  in- 
terest«xl  in  f(K>d  than  in  facilities  or  pro- 
grams as  provided  for  In  this  legislation 
We  are  told  that  there  is  serious  unem- 
ployment in  .Appalaohla,  and  there  is  nc 
doubt  that  unemployment  does  exist 
there:  but  there  are  minlnc  areas  In 
Michiiran.  Minne.sota.  and  Utah  which 
are  sufTerinL,'  from  eciually  high  if  not 
hiLiher  unemployment  resulting  from 
mine  closures  Fifteen  percent  of  the 
counties  in  Appalachla.  as  defined  by  the 
bill  are  sufficiently  pnxsperous  to  have 
never  been  eliu'ible  for  grants  under  the 
Public  Works  Acceleration  Act.  An  ad- 
ditional 5  percent  of  the  Appalachian 
counties  which  were  once  eligible  for 
grants  under  the  above  act  are  no  longer 
eligible. 

The  number  of  counties  In  the  region 
which  do  not  have  labor  surpluses  Ls  In- 
deed interesting  It  provokes  consider- 
able concern  over  the  coverage  of  an  en- 
tire region  of  this  Nation  by  blanket  au- 
thority. The  i>ercent  of  counties  with 
labor  surpluses  of  thase  counties  In  Ap- 
palachla are  very  low  In  some  instances. 


*hnut  40  percent  of  all  counties  In  Ap- 
Sachia  do  not  have  labor  surpluses. 
^The  following  table  illustrates  this  con- 
tention: 

o^fntage  of  counties  in  the  Appalachian 
area  ichich  have  labor  surpluses 
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The  economic  situation  In  the  Appa- 
lachla region  has  been  a  subject  of  con- 
troversv  since  the  closing  hours  of  the 
Civil  War.  but  recent  economic  recovery 
in  this  area  has  been  substantial,  and 
the    dav    of    the    so-called    do-gooder 
in  regard  to  this  area  is  hopefully  gone 
forever     We  must  base  our  outlook  on 
''his  region  upon  realities,  and  not  upon 
mvths    which    have    crept    back    once 
aeain  out  of  the  1880's  and  1930's.    The 
value  of  private  building  contracts  for 
industrial  plants  in  West  Virginia  was 
about  4.7  percent  of  the  national  total 
for  such  contracts  during   1963 — a  sig- 
nificant   figure    considering    the    State 
has  only  1  percent  of  the  Nation's  popu- 
lation    One  of  the  counties  in  the  Appa- 
lachian  region  In  South   Carolina  has 
the  highest  average  per  capita  Income 
of  anv  county  in  the  State,  and  although 
no  counties  In  the  Appalachian  region 
in  South  Carolina  were  eligible  for  as- 
sLstance  under  the  Area  Redevelopment 
.\ct.  onlv  one  was  eligible  for  assistance 
under  the  Public  Works  Acceleration  Act. 
.'^ll  49  counties  included  as  Appalachla 
in  Teiuiessec  are  in  fact  in  the  Tennessee 
Valley  area.     This  is  also  a  significant 
fact  considering  the  economic  improve- 
ments that  the  TVA  has  fostered  in  this 
region     Substantial    portions   of   other 
States  in  Appalachla  also  lie  within  the 
boundaries  establLshed  for  the  TVA.    Ac- 
cording to  testimony  before  the  subcom- 
mittee by  the  representative  from  Gov. 
John  Rhodes,  of  Ohio,  the  counties  of 
southern  Ohio  in  Appalachla  have  a  con- 
siderablv  higher  average  family  Income 
than  the  figure  stated  in  the  President's 
Appalachian  Region  Commission  Report 
for  the  average  in  Appalachla.     These 
vital  facts  go  on  and  on.     It  looks  to  me 
like  it  would  be  exceedingly  difficult  for 
proponents  of  this  bill  from  other  sec- 
tions of  this  country  to  justify  the  Fed- 
real  Government  acting.  In  addition  to 
the  Appalachian  area  and  Its  Inhabitants, 
on  behalf  of  39  other  States  and  approxi- 
mately 173  million  other  people  outside 
of  Appalachla,  expending  large  sums  of 
money  on  this  one  regional  approach  and 
denying   similar   funds   for   other  lag- 
ging sections  of  the  Nation. 

The  PARC  report  sets  forth  selected 
statistics  which  purport  to  show  that  the 


Appalachian  region  Is  lagging  In  eco- 
nomic development  and  Is  in  need  of  spe- 
cial assistance  from  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment through  massive  new  programs  or 
dupllcatory  ones.    This  report  was  sub- 
mitted to  the  Congress  during  the  spring 
of  1964,  but  the  statistics  cited  are  almost 
entirely    from    1960    and   earlier   years. 
Later  statistics  were  not  utilized.    The 
statistics  from  1960  and  those  from  1963 
are  very  dlfiferent.    As  so  many  people 
testified  before  the  subcommittee,  this 
region  has  experienced  a  renewal  of  eco- 
nomic activity  during  the  past  4  years. 
and  the  prospects  for  the  future  look  en- 
couraging.   The    1963    statistics    reveal 
that  fact — the  1960  ones  do  not.     The 
report  compares  Appalachla  to  the  na- 
tional average — which  is  influenced  by 
prosperous  regions — instead  of  compar- 
ing Appalachla  to  other  economically  de- 
pressed areas  such  as  the  Great  Lakes 
Iron  ore  region,  the  Ozarks  Mountain 
region,  the  Utah  mining  section,  and  so 
forth.    The    statistics    are    largely    in 
terms  of  dollars  and  percentages,  and  do 
not  consider  other  important  items  such 
as  cost  of  living,  property  ownership,  sav- 
ings, credit,  and  so  forth .    Congress  must 
satisfy  itself,  first,  that  the  region  is  in 
desperate  need  of  our  Federal  assistance ; 
second,  that  it  is  severely  suffering  from 
economic  depression — more  so  than  other 
depressed    areas;    and   third,    that   the 
State  and  local  governments  with  pri- 
vate actions  also  included  cannot  handle 
the  problems  through  their  own  initia- 
tive and  financial  resources,  before  it  en- 
acts this  legislation. 

A  proposal  to  eliminate  poverty  is  an 
attractive  objective  from  a  humane  as 
well  as  a  political  objective.  But  in  the 
interests  of  the  people  of  Appalachla  and 
the  people  of  this  Nation,  this  proposal 
must  be  examined  with  scrutiny  to  as- 
sure that  it  will  actually  be  beneficial  to 
the  people  who  need  the  assistance, 
rather  than  merely  aiding  politicians  in 
Washington,  D.C. 

The  administration  has  spotlighted  the 
plight  of  some  of  our  allegedly  less  for- 
tunate neighbors  in  one  part  of  the  coun-- 
try,  and  then  raced  about  madly  in  all 
directions,  even  on  Capitol  Hill,  bally- 
hoolng  a  hastily  drawn  and  ill -prepared 
Federal  concept  for  eliminating  poverty. 
This  bill  should  not  be  entitled  the  Ap- 
palachian Regional  Development  Act  of 
1964,  but  rather  the  Politics  and  Poverty 
Misact  of  1964. 


RESTRICT  THE  IMPORTATION  OP 
BEEP,  VEAL,  LAMB.  AND  MUTTON 
NOW 


Mr.  OLSEN  of  Montana.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  have  introduced  into  the 
House  today  a  resolution.  House  Resolu- 
tion 812.  that  the  House  concur  and 
agree  to  the  Senate  version  of  H.R.  1839 
to  restrict  the  importation  of  beef,  veal, 
lamb,  and  mutton. 

Many  months  ago  I  introduced  a  bill, 
HR  10082,  in  the  House  for  the  same 
purpose.  Many  other  Members  of  the 
House  did  the  same;  however,  the  subject 
has  never  been  brought  up  for  hearing 
at  this  late  date.  The  fastest  and  only 
method  of  legislative  assistance  for  the 


cattlemen  is  for  the  House  to  pass  my 
resolution.  This  would  limit  meat  im- 
ports in  general  to  the  average  for  the 
5-year  period  ending  on  December  31, 
1963.  It  would  assign  strict  quotas  to 
beef-producing  nations,  setting  an  im- 
port ceiling  30  percent  below  last  year's 
nonrestrictive  quota. 

The  cattle  industry  is  today  one  of  the 
most  significant  elements  in  the  Amer- 
ican agricultural  economy.  For  example. 
$1  of  every  $5  received  from  sales  of 
agricultural  products  is  derived  from 
calves  and  cattle.  Moreover,  80  percent 
of  the  U.S.  corn  crop  and  70  percent  of 
all  harvested  crops  are  consumed  by 
American  stock;  and,  of  course,  the  beef 
industry  indirectly  affects  the  entire 
economy,  from  the  large  implement  man- 
ufacturers to  small  local  businesses. 

The  Senate  passage  of  H.R.  1839  to 
restrict  the  importation  of  beef,  veal, 
lamb,  and  mutton  challenges  the  House 
of  Representatives  to  respond  in  like 
manner  to  the  problems  facing  Amer- 
ican stockmen. 

The   establishment  of  import  quotas 
will  not,  of  course,  completely  solve  the 
price  dilemma  which  faces  cattlemen. 
Yet  imports  add  significantly  to  the  low 
price  problem;    and  the  setting   up  of 
quotas  would  make  a  meaningful  con- 
tribution to  improving  the  outlook  for 
the  U.S.  agricultural  economy.    A  very 
few  years  ago,  the  beef  imports  con- 
stituted only  from  2  percent  to  4  percent 
of  the  total  market.    In  1963  the  figure 
was  over  11  percent.    Such  an  increase 
must    inevitably    affect    the    domestic 
cattle  raisers  to  a  large  degree.    Further- 
more, this  great  rise  in  imports  occurred 
at  a  critical  time  when  there  was  an  in- 
crease in  domestic  production,  thus  ag- 
gravating an  already  adverse  situation. 
American  stockmen  are  certainly  pre- 
pared   to    accept    and    deal    with    the 
normal  cyclical  fluctuations  in  the  do- 
mestic beef  market,  but  a  new  element 
has  complicated  their  problems.   It  must 
be  remembered  that  prior  to  1958  the 
U.S.  beef  and  cattle  markets  were,  in  ef- 
fect, protected.    The  modification  of  the 
United  Kingdom-Australian  meat  agree- 
ment in  that  year  released  a  flood  of 
Australian  beef  exports.     The  mainte- 
nance and  increase  of  western  European 
trade  barriers  has  helped  to  concentrate 
this  Australian  increase  on  the  already 
unstable    beef    market    in  the    United 
States.     American  stockmen  have  suf- 
fered   because    of    the    actions    of    the 
United  Kingdom  in  encouraging  its  own 
cattle  industry.     In  my  own  State  of 
Montana,  a  recent  study  shows  that  our 
State  lost  nearly  $4  million  in  1963  alone 
because   of   imports  of   beef   and   veal. 
How  long  can  we  allow  this  situation  to 
exist? 

It  has  been  charged  that  congressional 
legislation  of  quotas  would  impair  the 
position  of  the  executive  division  of  our 
Government  in  its  negotiations  in  Geneva 
for  a  lowering  of  trade  barriers.  Yet  this 
position  is  indeed  open  to  question. 
While  the  United  States  provides  fewer 
restrictions  and  higher  prices  than  the 
other  nations  importing  large  quantities 
of  meat,  both  Australia  and  New  Zealand 
effectively  prohibit  Importation  of  most 
meats.   In  view  of  this.  It  would  seem  that 
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a  flrm,  resolute  stand  by  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States  would  s;trenKthen 
the  American  trade  position,  since  it 
would  show  U.S.  desire  to  rectify  unfair 
and  unbaJanced  trade  situations.  Amer- 
ican negotiators  in  Geneva  would  be 
able  to  reach  more  equitable  agreements 
If  they  were  able  to  baruain  on  the  basis 
of  a  clear  statement  of  concern  for 
domestic  industries  by  the  elected  Rep- 
resentatives of  the   American   people 

It  has  also  been  stated  that  establish- 
ment of  beef  Import  quotas  would  dam- 
age our  relatlon-s  with  our  allies,  partic- 
ularly Australia  and  Now  Zealand.  This 
charge  also  seems  questionable.  We 
must  remember  that  Germany  recently 
increased  tremendously  thoir  tariff  on 
frozen  chickens  without  darnauing  the 
United  States-German  alhanct-;  and.  a.s 
pointed  out  before,  both  Australia  and 
New  Zealand  restrict  importations  of 
meats.  The  proposed  American  quota 
on  beef  is  certainly  a  modest  measure. 
Between  allies  a  certain  flexibility,  a 
certain  give  and  take  is  part  of  the  nor- 
mal course  of  relations  This  import  bill 
certainly  falls  in  this  cate-ory 

But  one  of  the  most   important  con- 
siderations   which    calls    for    passage    of 
this  bill  lies  in  the  prospects  for  the  fu- 
ture   of    American    stockmen      As    the 
.statements  of  cattle  producers  from  all 
over  the  United  States  clearly  indicate, 
the  beef  industry  and  related  industries 
are  deeply  concerned  over  what  seems  to 
be  a  lack  of  interest  and  understanding 
bv   their   elected    Representatives       The 
future  of  cattle  prices  is  uncertain  and 
stockmen   know    it       A    Department    of 
Agriculture  study  indicates  that  domestic 
problems   will  continue   for  some   time 
Furthermore,  the  current  lull  m  imports 
cannot  be  expected  to  continue   indefi- 
nitely.    When  the  present  beef  shortage 
on    the    world    market    ceases,    foreign 
meatvS    may    flood    America    m.    ^'reater 
quantities  than  ever  before    The  volun- 
tary agreements  thus  far  concluded  do 
not  really  meet  this  situtation— bv  1966 
Ireland.  Australia,  and  New  Zealand  will 
be  able  to  ship  more  beef  mto  the  United 
States  than  they  did  even  in  1963 

For  all  these  reasons,  I  am  urcrint,'  the 
House  to  support  my  resolution  Hou.se 
Re.solution  812.  I  have  written  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules  and  requested  early 
hearings  and  favorable  consideration 


^-^iigust 


Mr  ALHFHT  Mr  Speaker.  I  take  thus 
time  to  announce  an  addition  to  the  pro- 
k'ram  of  the  Hou.se 

The  Committee  on  H(.ij.>.'  Administra- 
tion, tomorrow,  will  call  up  Hou.se  Reso- 
lution   719    and    House    Resolution    800. 


LFAVL  OF  ABSE.N-CK 

By  unanimous  consent.  lea\e  u!  ab- 
sence was  granted  to: 

Mr  TTrr.Mf'soN  of  Louisiana  <at  the  re- 
que.st  of  Mr  Mmkrison' .  for  an  Indefinite 
period,  on  account  of  illness. 

Mr  Rmbkrts  of  Alabama  'at  the  re- 
quest of  M:  .iKNNiNr.s'.  for  today,  to- 
morrow, and  Wednesday,  on  account  of 
illness 

Mr  W.Aii  H.^usER  'at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Halleck'.  for  an  indefinite  period,  on 
account  of  illne.ss 


GOVERNMENT  EMPLOYEES  SALARY 
REFORM  ACT  OF   1964 

Mr  MURRAY  submitted  a  conference 
report  and  statement  on  the  bill  HR 
11049)  to  adjust  the  rates  of  basic  com- 
pensation of  certain  officers  and  employ- 
ees in  the  Federal  Government,  and  for 
other  purposes. 


ANNOUNCEMENT  OF  ADDITIONAL 
PROGRAM 

Mr  ALBERT.  Mr  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  Hou.se 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 


SPECIAL  ORDMiS  (iRANTED 

By  unaniniMUs  conse::'  ;•!•:  mi.ssion  to 
addre.ss  the  House.  folliAu:.-  the  legis- 
lative program  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to 

Mr.  Thompson  of  Texas,  for  30  min- 
utes, today:  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks, and  include  extraneous  matter. 

Mr  Olsen  of  Montana,  for  1  hour. 
today 

Mr    L.URD. 
.Aut,'u.-t  4. 

Mi-     Halpern    I  at   the   request    of    M: 
StHADEBERG' ,  for  10  minutes.  today,  and 
to  revi.sr  and  extend  his  remarks  and  in- 
rlude  I  xtraneous  matter. 

Mr  ScHvvE.NT.EL  'at  the  request  of  Mr. 
ScuADEBERc,  for  30  miuutes,  today,  and 
to  revi:>e  and  extend  his  remarks  and  in- 
clude extraneous  matter. 


for  15  minutes,  tomorrow. 


EXTENSION  OF  HKMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
extend  remarks  in  the  Co.ncressional 
Record,  or  to  revise  and  extend  remarks, 
•Aits  granted  to: 

Mr  Miller  of  California 

Mr    PUCTNSKI. 

Mr   Gross  / 

Mr  Philbin 

'The  foliowmt;  .Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  ScHADEBERG'  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter: ) 

.Mr    TOM.FFSON. 

.Mr    H<iS.MER. 

Mr    Bates. 
The    following    Members    'at    the   re- 
que.st  of  Mr   Matsunaga  '  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter: ) 

.Mr    Powell 

Mr     BURKHAITER 

Mr  Rai.ns 
Mrs    Hanse.n. 
Mr    MoRRi.s, 


SENATE  BILI^S  REFERRED 
Bills  of   the  Senate   of   the   following 
titles    were    taken    from    the    Speakers 


table   and.   under   the   rule    referr^n 
follows:  <^^erre<J  ^ 

S^yTO    An   act   to   authorize   the  Secret*^ 
uf  Commerce  to  utlU/e   fund.s  received  r^ 
.State     and     local     g-nernment.s    f.r    .,'^ 
meteorological  services:  to  the  Corr.mitr^!.*^'*' 
Interst.ite  and  Furelgn  Commerce    '       ^  °'"* 
S   1666    An  uct  to  amend  .■section  1  nf  ,w 
Administrative    FrcK-edure    Act.   chapter,/ 
of  the  act  of  June  11,  1946  i  6(i  .si.u   2)8 
clarify  and  protect  the  right  m  the  public  T 
information,  and  for  other  purposes    t  >  tK 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary  '  '^ 

S  1778    An  act  to  amend  the  Wool  Prrvi 
uct.s   Liibellng  Act  of    1939   to   authorize  th" 
Federal   Trade  Commission   to  exclude  fm 
the  provisions  of  that  act  wo<,l  product*  with 
respect  to  which  the  disclosure  of  wool  fib* 
content  Is  not  necessarv  for  the  protection   r 
the  consumer:    to  the  Commutee  on  in,,, 
state  and  Foreign  Commerce 

S  2352    An    act    to    exempt    oceancgraDhic 
research  vessels  from  the  application  of  rpi 
tain    vessel    Inspection    laws,    and    for  othi.r 
purposes;    to    the    Committee    on    Mercham 
Marine  and  Fisheries  "cnant 

S  299.5  An  act  to  amend  section  Slhhi  ,' 
the  Merchant  Marine  Act  i  1936  i ,  as  amende 
In  order  to  extend  the  time  for  commitmen- 
or  construction  reserve  funds:  to  the  Com" 
mlttee  on  .Merchant  Marine  and  F:.«;heries 

S  3062  An  act  to  provide  for  the  wfh 
holding  and  the  forfeiture  of  the  pay  and 
allowances  of  certain  members  of  {he  uni- 
formed services  who.  while  prisoners  of  war 
aid  the  enemy  or  are  guilty  of  other  mis- 
conduct, and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  .Armed  Services. 

S.  3063.  An  act  to  amend  title  10,  United 
States  Code,  to  make  permanent  the  a"- 
Uiorlty  for  flight  Instruction  for  members 
of  Reserve  OfBcers"  Training  Corps,  and  for 
other  purposes:  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services 


ENRC^LLED  BILLS  SIGNED 
Mr.  BURLESON,  from  the  Committee 
on  Hoii.se  Administration,  reported  that 
that  Committee  had  examined  ar.d  found 
truly  enrolled  bills  of  the  Hou.se  of  the 
followin.ti  titles,  whicli  were  tlie.'-eupon 
signed  by  the  Speaker 

H  R  5302.  An  act  to  direct  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  to  convey  certain  lands  In  the 
Newton  area.  California,  to  Clarence  J 
Wilder; 

HR  6007  An  act  to  permit  the  vessel 
sr    1473    to  engage  in   the   fisheries, 

H  R  8523  .\n  act  to  authorize  the  con- 
veyance of  certain  lands  to  the  city  of  Sax- 
man.  Alaska; 

H  R  H654  An  act  to  terminate  a  restric- 
tion on  use  With  respect  to  certain  land  pre- 
viously conveyed  U:,  the  city  of  Fairbanks. 
Alaska,  and  to  convey  to  said  cltv  the  niiiiera: 
rights  In  such   land;    and 

H  R  10973  An  act  to  provide  for  the  dis- 
position of  Judgment  funds  on  dPtx>slt  to 
the  credit  of  the  Lower  Pend  DOreille  or 
Kalispel  Tribe  of  Indian.^ 


SENATE   ENROLLED   BILL  SIGNED 

The  SPFAKP:R  announced  his  si:aia- 
ture  to  an  enrolled  bill  of  the  Senate  of 
th.e  follciuint,'  title 

S  978  An  act  to  provide  medical  care  for 
certain  per.sons  engaged  on  board  a  vessel  in 
the  care,  preservation,  ur  navigation  of  such 
v  es.se  1 


BILLS  PRESENTED  TO  THE 
PRESIDENT 

Mr.  BURLESON,  from  the  Committee 
on  House  Administration,  reported  that 


;, 


196 

,,,t  committee  did  on  July  31.  1964.  pre- 

.  tn  the  President,  for  his  approval. 

JS  of  the  House  of  the  following  titles: 

'an  4-3'  An  act  to  change  the  name  of 
,  us'  Olympic  Association  to  the  U.S. 
vtmni'c- Committee. 

Lr  -41'^  An  act  to  authorize  the  con- 
,.'of"  isrcemcnts  with  Mexico  for  Joint 
'^'"*'^rm-"n  operation,  and  maintenance  of 
'"''"VJercv  flood  control  works  on  the  lower 
'^'Irldo  "River,  In  accordance  with  the  pro- 
^':'n.  o'  article  13  of  the  1944  Water  Treaty 
'  t'h  Mexico,  and  for  other  purposes: 
*HR  8'"4    Al^  act  to  amend  section  409  of 

,v37  United  States  Code,  to  authorize  the 
Jilnstx'rUtlon  of  house  trailers  and  mobile 
'H^VUics  of  members  of  the  uniformed  serv- 
'w'thln  the  continental  United  States. 
L^^t^in' Alaska,  or  between  the  continental 
Pl'ted    States    and    Alaska,    and    for    other 

'''^Hn9eS9-  An  act  declaring  a  portion  of 
Ru  •■  Black  and  Bavou  Terrebonne,  La.,  non- 
!,  .'Cible  waterwavs  of  the  United  States. 
"Vr  116 ':3  An  act  U)  permit  the  vessel 
USS  Alabama  to  p;u;s  through  the  Pana- 
ma Canal  without  payment  of  tolls; 

HR  117-^4  An  act  to  amend  the  Foreign 
^-vi.-e  BulIdintTS  Act.  1926,  to  authorize  ad- 
ditional appropriations,   and   for   other  pur- 

i.i.^es,  and  . 

HJ  Res  e.sa  •Joint  resolution  authorizing 
ar.d  requesting  the  President  to  proclaim  1964 
and    1965    as    a    period    to    "See    the    United 

States. ■■  and  for  other  purposes 
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Funds  authoriied  or  appropriated  for  com- 
niittee  expenditures - miRw^uu 

Amount  of  expenditures  previously  reported.    ^3,  337.  ,2 
Amount  expended  from  Jan,  1  to  June  3i),     ^^  ^^^  ^^ 
1964 ' 

Total  amount  exiiendcl   from  Jan.   1 
1063. to  June*),  19W- ^3;i,  -J^.  Ni 

Balance  unexix-nde.l  a<  of  June  30,  1 WH.     14,  77U,  17 
Harold  D.  Cooley. 

Chairman. 

JtJLY   15,   1964. 

Committee  on  Appropriations 

To  the  Clerk  of  the  House; 

The  above-mentioned  committee  or  sub- 
committee, pursuant  to  section  134ib)  of 
the  Legislative  Reorganization  Act  of  1946, 
Public  Law  601,  79th  Congress,  approved 
August  2  1946,  as  amended,  submits  the 
following 'report  showing  the  name,  profes- 
sion and  total  salary  of  each  person  em- 
ployed by  it  during  the  6-month  period  from 
January  1  to  June  30.  1964.  inclusive,  together 
with  total  funds  authorized  or  appropriated 
and  expended  by  It :  


Public  Law  601,  79th  Congress,  approved 
August  2,  1946,  as  amended,  submits  the 
following  report  showing  the  name,  profes- 
sion, and  total  salary  of  each  person  em- 
ployed by  It  during  the  6-month  period  from 
January  1  to  June  30.  1964,  Inclusive,  to- 
gether with  total  funds  authorized  or  ap- 
propriated and  expended  by  It: 


Total 

1 

gross 

Xamc  of  cmplnype 

Profession 

salary 

during 

6-month 

period 

T^onard  M.  Walters- 

Director,  surveys 
and  invpstipa- 
tion,';  stalT  llo 

$5, 693. 24 

Mav  1.  19641. 

I{o\\Uuid  C.  Hal<tcn<i- 

Director,  surveys 
aiui  investiga- 
tions stafT. 

S,  025. M 

Leo  K.  Coiirny 

.Assistant  diroctor, 
surveys  and  in- 
ve.^tigations  staff. 

8.61.5.08 

("harlt's  Uolz  . 

do    

■2,  846.  62 

I.iliiaii  M.  .M-.icliic 

Stenographer 

3.994.56 

Mary  A.  Saucr..   

.-.do 

1     3,745.34 

Name  of  employee 


Profession 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  OISEN  of  Montana.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  move  that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  aereed  to;  accordingly 
at  5  o'clock  and  47  minutes  p.m.i  the 
Hou.'^e  adiourned  until  tomorrow,  Tues- 
day Aut:u.st  4.  1964,  at  12  o'clock  noon. 


COMMITTEE  EMPLOYEES 

July   15,   1964. 

C(>MMiTTf.E  ON  Agriculture 

To  the  CiFRK  OF  THE  House: 

The  abo\e-mentioned  committee  or  sub- 
committee, pursuant  to  section  134(b)  of 
:he  I.e^iislative  Reorganization  Act  of  1946, 
Public  Law  601,  79th  Congress,  approved 
.August  2.  1946,  as  amended,  submits  the 
following  report  showing  the  name,  profes- 
sion, and  toUil  salary  of  each  person  em- 
ployed bv  it  during  the  6-month  period  from 
January  1  to  June  30,  1964,  Inclusive,  to- 
gether with  total  funds  authorized  or  ap- 
propriated and  expended  by  It: 


S^uv  of  employee 


rrofes-sion 


Total 
gross 
salary 
during 
6-nionfh 
|H>riod 


J.^hri  .1  111  iMil'urt'er.  . 
Frum  i>  .\1  l.cin.iy.  -  . 
'  hrisluie  .-^   c  iiillagtuT. 

H\-!.'  11    Murray 

'iwirge  Mi^'-lbeck.--.. 

1  y.'.ia  \':i,'in 

lilt;  V  M    Prerioso 

1  •■L;i:y  .1    l.ainin 

M  irt'  I  >    Hannah 

Jill.  1     W  Mjeik 


C.rneral  eounse). 

StalT  eoiisuUant. 

Clerk.    

.\ssi-Iant  clerk.. 

Printing  editor.. 

Stat!  ivssistant.-- 

do 

do 

do - 

do 


$9.  442,  50 
9,  442.  50 
8,  813.  00 
8,  615.  04 
5.361.60 
,S,  058.  18 
5.  058. 18 
4.711.50 
4.711.50 
4.  538.  10 


Kemipth  Sprankle 

Paul  M.  Wilson 

(arson  W.  Culp 
KoUTt  .M.  .Moyer... 

Jay  H.  Howe 

Hoss  P.  I'oix"   

Krank  1'.  Sanders  .. 
(i.  Homer  Skarin.  . 
Kugene  H.  Wilhelm. 
KolKTt  L.  Michaels. 
Aulrey  A.  Ciunnels 
knl«Tl  r.  William.s. 

(leorge  E.  Kvans 

Francis  (i.  .Merrill. - 

KarlC.  Silsby- 

Samuel  K.  I'reston.. 
Keith  K.  Mainland       | 
Lawrence  C.  Miller       i 
ileorge  \.  I'rian       . 
Stephen  H.  .MilUr... 

James  K.  Moore 

.\ustin  <i.  Smitti  

Randolph  Thomas 
IsaU'Ue  (iladney     .   . 

Mabel  E.  Hamniett... 

(;ract>  W.  Heirne 

I'alrick  N.  Hayes 

William  J.  Neary   

Harry  E.  Reynolds.... 
John  A.  Ringwald 
Mary  L.  Schwarz- 

mann. 
Mary  H.  Smallwood  . 

Mary  A.  !?pri^s 

Janice  J.  Stalcup 

Phyllis  N.  Troy 

Mary  V.  Wilson 

George  S.  tlreen 

.\gnes  .\inilian 

William  J.  Baroody. 
.\lice  Beach. 

James  H.  Bersie 

Josephine  Birdsall 

Jesst-mine  A.  Falls 
Catherine  L.  Kennett 

Sophia  Moreland 

(ieoffrey  h.  Nichols. 

Clara  B.  Posey 

Ruth  V.  Hedgecock. 


1  Clerk  and  staff 

director. 
do -- 

Staff  assistant— 

do 

do 

do - 

do 

do 

...do 

do - 

do 

Editor       -- -- 

Stall  assistant 

....do 

....do — 

.       do. 

.do 

Assistant  editor 

flerieal  assistant., 
.do 

do 

..     .do... 

Mes.srneer   . 

Clerk  to  the  major- 
it  v. 

t^lerk-stenopraptiiT 

..  ,do --- 

do 

do - 

.     .do... ■ 

.do 

.     .do 


.do 

..  .do 

do 

.do - 

..   .do.. --.. 

Clerk  to  the  minor- 
ity. 
Clerk-stenograplier. 

.do. 

.do -- 

.do 

.     .do - 

.  .do 

.do 

.do.... 

...do... 

.do - 

do 


Total 

gross 

.siilary 

duriiiL' 

I  6-n]oi:th 

periixl 


$9, 442.  50 

9,442.50 
9,367.26 
9, 179. 22 

9.179.22 
9,179,22 
9.179.22 
9,179.22 
9,179.22 
9,179.22 
8,61,M»4 
7.  7(')S.  86 
7,674.84 
7,  674.  84 
7,204.t')8 
6,577.88 
5.739.16 
5.  2.=.3,  24 
4.4>'4  7N 
4,  P.9  70 
4.  le'iy.  70 

3.  9'.3,04 

2.  706,  9»i 
6, 669  '.t5 

4,169  70 

4,  169,  7U 
4.  169. 70 
3.:i02,y4 
4,  169.70 

3.  627,  9tj 

4.  169.  70 

4,  169.  70 

694.  95 

4.  16',)  70 

3.  953,  04 
3. 411   24 

s,  f.15.  m 

4,0iil.36 

4,  169,  70 
3,  ^44.  ax 

3.  4.S4.  62 

4.  169.70 
4. 169, 70 
4,169.70 
3,  ,W2.  92 
3,  627.  96 
4. 169.  70 
2  779.80 


REIMBURSEMENTS    TO    GOVERNMENT    AGENCIES 


Name  of tiiiployec 


Profession 


Amount  cxpi-ndcd  from  Jan,  1  to  June  30, 

'^^Tot'al  amount  expended  from  July  1. 

1963.  to  June  30,  1964 53U, 


0.152.38 
7.65 


ISVESTIGATINQ  STATT 


Robert  r    Bruce I  A«IHP.nt  counsid. 

Marj'.rif  B   Johnson..    StalT  ii.ssi<tant. 


H   I'arolyn  W  indsor. 

I'.'uuiiv.  liartiog  

Jmy  l,,>vell 


Stat!  a.ssistant 
l.\pril-Jime). 

Staff  ivssistant 
Uune). 

do 


$5, 058.  18 
3,086.22 
2,  522.  76 

400.63 

400.63 


George  Mahon, 

Chairman. 

«  

July  15,  1964. 
CoMMmxE  ON  Appropriations 
(Investigations  Staff) 

To  the  Clerk  of  the  House  : 

The  above-mentioned  committee  or  sub- 
committee, pursuant  to  section  134(b)  of 
the  Legislative  Reorganization  Act  of  194B, 


Agency  for  Intemation- 
all   evelopment; 
McFiMters.  .M.(".. 
Aprieultiirr.  I  'epart- 
nient  of; 

HarktT.  C 

Joimson,  H.  S 

KellV.  J.  T..  --- 

Mericiitli,  M.  B    _  . 
Air  Foree.  I  epart- 
iiient  of  the; 

Tuoniey,  J.  C.  

.\toniie  Energy  Com- 
missi on; 
Soaimnahorn,  J.  J... 
Bureau  of  tile  Budget: 
Harrison.  W,  W   — 
Conimerce,  I  'epart- 
ment  of; 

.Tenkins,  W.  B 

Sliarp,  J.  <■      

1  iefen.se.  Pi  [.lartnient 
of; 

Banks.  M-.-   

F'ederal  Hure;iu  of 
lnvestig;ition: 

Bennett.  C.  1 

Billings.  C.  r. 

Bob.  (-■  

Carson.  W.  I> 

(■;istiin.  F,  I...   

Cunninphain,  J.  F- 

Flder,  .T.L-     

Franklin.  R.  M 

(lood.  H.  F.    

Health  beneHts  fund 

Ivy,  C    M    .     

Law.S,  W.     

Life  insurance  fund, 
l.ipsc/inib,  W.  P  .. 
McUowell.  L.  L.  .. 
MoElieee,  R.  F     . 

Murphy,  P.  J 

Reproduetion  of 
staff  exhibits. 

Retirement  fund 

Shannon,  \.  J 

Singman,  M 

Tallev.H.  E 

Tompkins,  C.  T) 

Torrence,  R.  E 

Trofast.  G.  A 

Van  Wagoner,  R — 

Wood,  H.  B. - 

General  Services 
.\dministration; 

Bovles,  C .  E 

Interior,  Department 
of  the: 

Koop,  W,  F 

Lalwr,  Department  of 
Mayernik,  M.  C  -. 
Library  of  Congress: 

Rose.  J.  K 

National  .Aeronautics 
and  Space  .\dmin 
Istration: 

Bell,  R,  L 

Biggs,  J.  R --- 


Investigator. 


.   .     do 

Editorial  assistant. 
Investigator... 
Editorial  assistant 


Investigator 

do  -- 

.....do 


.do. 
do. 


Stenographer.. - 


Investigator — 

do 

....do 

do 

do 

do 

do 


...do - 

do 

investigator. 
do 


Investigator. 

do - 

...do -- 

....do - 


Total 
gross 
salary 
during 
6-mont!i 
7XTio<l 


$9,  265.  25 


5.201.44 
4,  429.  98 
3.246.17 
1.848.05 


4,966.65 

6,401.39 
5,  567.  30 


10,  297.  72 
2. 144.  83 


3.  759.  31 


8.  758. 16 
4,370.00 
6,637.12 
8,  985.  20 

4,  756.  40 
4.969.20 

5,  570.  40 
8, 093.  36 
5.157.20 

805.  61 
8,280.56 
2,703.68 

455.34 
6,376.88 
8.338.08 
8,093.36 
8,093.36 

341.26 


Investigator. 

....do 

....do -- 

...  do 

do -- 

do - 

...  do - 

....do 


..do 

..do - 

..do 

..do 


.do. 
.do. 


8,711.27 
696.96 
6.899.20 
3.983.60 
4. 894. 80 
6.721.60 
5, 796. 08 
8,758.16 
8,758.16 


6,106.88 

6.389.08 

5,  756.  04 

11.228.80 


1,975.09 
4, 669.  58 
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KZUCBUaSUUMTS    TO    GOVXRNUKHT    AGCNCIIS 

continued 


.Vame  of  employw 


I'r-'fi'ssion 


N'avy.  Department  of 
the:  I 

Dunnlngton.  R.  FI  ..'  Investlpitor 
.-irnaJl    Business    Ad- 
ministration: 

Kwlth.  A   J 

Tenne.ssee  Valley 
Authority 

'  iardner,  M    F 

Kftaton.  H    i » 

I.esesne.  E    H 

Wtcrans"  Administra- 
tion: 
Ticohs.  L.  n. 
Travel    and    mlsrella- 
neous  eip«"n.se.  .. 


do 


do 

do 

do 


do. 


Total 

ir>  ■  <s 
-al<irv 
.!ur;:v' 

peruj«l 


r:.  <j'  u 

5.  350.  Ort 


4.281.50 
!     4,H4l.  97 
2. 36«.  1 1 


2.  «57  92 
60,146.35 


Jvi  V    8,    lyfi4 
CoM.vfiTTXE   ON   Banking   and  Ct'IUienct 
To  the  Ci.ERK  or  Tut  House 

The  above-mentioned  committee  or  .sub- 
committee, pursuant  U>  .sertli.ii  134  bi  of 
the  Legislative  Reorfc{iinl/,.itl>  :.  Ar:  ,,r  1;H« 
Public  I.<tw  601.  Tinh  CoiiKrcvs,  iippn.ved 
.Am<ust  2,  1946.  lis  ametideU.  .submits  the 
followlni?  report  showing  the  name  pr^ft-.s- 
.slon,  and  total  salary  of  each  persMn  ern- 
ploved  by  It  during  the  e-mnn-'h  period  f.-^.m 
.Tmuary  1  to  June  30.  lfe>64  Inclusive,  to- 
gether with  total  funds  au'horl/ed  or  ap- 
pr  .;ir:.i-.ed   and  exjiended  by  it 

STANDING   COM^lrT-r^E 


nvvcsxiOATl 
228 


ING    COMMn-TEI    EMPLOTII8    (B 
AND    H.   RXS.    64  7,-<ontlm>^       •«• 


■ontlnued 


Nanie  of  employee 


Name  of  employee 


Funl^  authorised  or  cH'proprlated  for  com- 
mittee eipendltun's $eflO,0OO.0O 

.\:uount  of  eipenditurt^  previously  r-- 
f'rtt'd .1,3  ./yf.  '■- 

A:nount  expenle<l  from  Jin  1  to  June  3ij, 
'9^ 3'Vi 'V^j  -.s 

Total  amount  pj[»'!i  I,-  !  from  July  1, 
1963.  to  June  30    1*V4  .'    567,  6.M>  35 


William  Summers 
Johnson. 

John  R  Stark 


Profeasloa 


John  E.  Rarrlere. 
Orman  S.  Fink... 


Balance   unexpen  I. 
1964 


■Wf 


:vv 


92.  340.  65 

OeoRGE    M^H    iN. 

JVLY     I.     19*^)4 
COMMTTTXE    ON    .ARMED    .SeRVICE-S 

To  the  CLzax  or  the  Hotse 

The  above-mentioned  committee  or  .sub- 
committee, pursuant  to  section  134.  bi  of 
the  Legislative  Reorifanlzatlon  Act  of  1946 
Public  Law  601.  79th  Congress,  approved 
August  2,  1946.  aa  amended  .submits  the 
following  report  showing  the  name  profes- 
sion, and  total  salary  of  each  per.son  em- 
ployed by  It  during  the  e-month  pprl,<j  from 
January  1  to  June  30.  l'J64.  Inclu.slve.  t- >- 
gether  with  total  funds  luthorlzed  or  ap- 
propriated and  expended  by  it: 


V  imp  of  emplovw 


Profession 


John  R    BlandKw'! 

Philip  VV,  Kell-'h.T 
Frank  .\I   .SI  itm.^hfk 
William  If.  Took... 
Kir  I  J    .Morgan      .    . 

')'!.t  I  I,   .Stock^itill 
Ht-;:.'cp  Kalinowskl 
I.    (.■.'ii.s*'  Klli.s 
K  1-  I  K    Johnsiiri    . . 
I).,r.>thy  R.  Hr:tton.. 
Doris  I,    .Scott        .    .. 
lir:i'-<i  A    Deaklri!?  .. 


Total 

ftross 

salary 

durtnK 

6-month 

period 


Chief  counael 

Coun,*-!  . . 

do 

do 

r">f,.s.sionaI  staff 

■iu>mt>er. 
K  it'cutive  secretary . 
■^■■'  ri't  iry... 

lo 

-do "' 

..   -do 

-do : 

Bin  clerk 


to.  442  50 

9.414  30 

9.  414  (<■ 

8.  .V>-J  .'t 

8.  Vj-.'  .'1 

5.909  79 
6,  2.S3  04 
6.  Z53  04 
5.353  04 
S.3S3  04 
3.  (MM.  30 
4, 007.  16 


SUBCOMMITTEE      FOB      SPECIAL       TWWffTWIT»OW3 

iPt-RSUANT   TO    H.    RES     84.     146.    AITO    807.    88TH 
CONG.) 


John  T    .VI.  Red  dan. 
WiJton  Woods 
Phyllis  .Seymour. . 

A  l.hrip  Tolertoa 

Rov  Heck. . 

H'jr'^ira  TIppett. . 


r'oiin.sel 

I'lVi'stUator 

>»'cr>'t.iry. . 

Clerk 

.Se<T>t  irv  I  from 

M  ir    i3.  19ft4). 
Seoret.iry  (to  Feb. 

2S,  1*V4). 


S9.  414  311 
a  144  W 

5,  f)f>4  fW 
3,  47fi  >; 
1.975  2-J 

1.137  08 


K'l.n  !<  aiithorlie.1  or  appropriated  for  com- 
ni.tt.-.cx{)end!tures   If    R.  <   !»«  and  (507).  llsaOOO.OO 

Amountofexpenditurespr'T   r;.;;vr<>r«,rr.'  1       M  917  u 
Amount  expended  from  Jh.'i    :  t  .  j'lly  :    i  »V4        32!  616  %s 

Total  amount  exf^ri^l.-^!   frnrii   ;  i-    ' 
1963.  to  July  1,  19»>t  "    '        \.\IM72 

Balance  unexpended  !.■;  .f  July  1.  I9m.~«i7^>H 
Carl   Vinson. 

Chatrman. 


1'  I  li  F   Jessup 

.Mciritiarlte  Bean.. 
Roger  J    Brown.. 
f  i.'>   M    Deem 


M 


W. 


Layton . . . 

M  j^.-ixt't  H.  .\Ioor- 


l; 


I  S wanner. 


Total. 


Clerk  and  staff  di- 
rector (throutti) 
Jan.  31.  1964) 

Clerk  and  sUff  di- 
rector (as  of  Feb 
1.  1964). 

Professional  staff 
member 

Minority  profes- 
sional staff  mom- 
b.-r 

Economist 

Assistant  clerk 

Editor 

AdmlnlsUative 
assl.stiuit 

8ecretar>  to  minor- 
ity 

Assistant  clerk 


Total 
(tross 
.salary 
during 
6-nionth 
t>eriod 


-do. 


9.  422.  SO 
9,  422.  50 


4.  2.M.  *) 
6,  452.  52 
6.  41'4.  32 
S.0U4.  06 


i'ontecorvo,  OIullo. 

I.  '!«-'"i,  Ilnrr:.-l  I 
Knt:!i^.  ,n.  1 1,  ,r),.i..i  1, 


Schulkln,  Peter  A 
Scott.  Ira  O..  Jr 


Vaughn.  Donald  Q... 

Walton.  Jonathan  R. 
Watson.  Winston  I.ee. 
Welntraub,  Robert  F.. 


WhItaker,  Gilbert  R 

Jr 
Young.  Doris  .\I 


I'r^fi  s,viii[i 


Total. 


Economist  iHf  nf 

M-.r    1,  ltf.,1 

.St:-1'T  il.s.'i..vfHli! 

rriifcssiiiiiM;  v!,i;» 
liieinlKT  .  .>iii>- 
<'<'ri;i;,.ii..|-  r,,, 
l!iterii.it:,,r.!i. 
Kmnncf 
Re,searcli  -v-isLstant 
t»eii|..r  eci>ii..nii.st 
I  III    1.  i'.>-.(.  1,1 
^  ■■'■'    1'    \\*'',\   re- 
eriiplifMM!  ,,!i 
Mitr    1.  l>».,i 
.\s.^..«tiir,l  ,  ,Tk 
(ttiri.ut:!;  \l!ir    il 
19*4   revir;[,l,i\,.il' 
i'     1  !■■  .n.'-tnitlve 
.!.->.  '.ii.t  wii  June 
a.  I*U). 
Research  assistant 
(throuffh  Feb 
29.  1964). 
Research  as.sistant 
(as  of  June  1, 
1964). 
Senior  economist 
(through  Jan.  31, 
19'M). 
Kennnnilst  (as  of 

June  1.  1964). 
As!>i.stant  clerk 
(.sut)Comndttre 
on  International 
Trade) . 


Tot4l 

irroa 
'luring 

t  iM  (jc 


■  -•24  *■ 

«.  I've  "0 
K,006r 


INVt^TIGATINO    COMMITTTE    T'Mn.nrTTS 
(H.    RES.  228    AND    H      Rfs     ',4  7 


srBcOMMrrm:  on  hoi-.sing   (emplotees  ptj- 

.SIANT   to   H      res     204.    H.   RE.S     5 ;;  8 .   A.ND  H    US 
733) 


Name  of  employee 


Profr.sslou 


Beller.  Charles  S  . 

Rrunner,  ICarl 

Clark.  James  D.   .. 

Fa-steau.  Marc  3.. 

fr.»nk.  Walters... 

Fulton,  Wilbur  D.. 


Hayden.  Helen  E. 

Hill.  Deorge  C 

Hill.  Stephen  P 

Holstetn,  Charles  B. 


Jacobs.  1  >onald  P. 
Johnson.  Byron  L. 


Kennedy,  Stephen  D. 

Koepenick,  Edward 
L  ,  III 

I.er!,.'r,   V    ;.{.■::.■    \'. 
MviM'.ii.nn,  I  'avid  I 


Me:tzer.  Ailan  H 
Ml'.chell.  \f;!dre<!  S.. 

M'lfHe.   \.'.  n  L.-e. . 


Counsel  (Subcom- 
mittee on  Bank 
SupervLsinn  and 
Insurance). 

Economist 

Research  assistant 
(as  of  June  I. 
IWM). 

Research  assistant 
(through  Feb.  IS. 
I      19»V4) 

I  Econotiiist  (Apr   1, 
1964,  to  .May  31. 
1964). 

.Minority  profes- 
sional staff  mem- 
ber (as  of  Jan.  IS, 
I9ft4). 

Assistant  clerk.. 

.do ;;; 

Assistant  clerk  (as 

of  .Mar.  I.  1964). 
Professional  stuff 

member  (Sul>- 

committee  on 

Consumer  .\f- 

falrsi. 
Economist  (as  of 

June  I.  1964). 
Senior  t-conornlst 

(Mar   4.  1964.  to 

.May  10.  1964). 
Research  assistant 

(as  of  Jan.  2, 

1964) 
.Assistant  clerk 

(through  .Miir 

15,  1964) 
Senior  econoniLst 

(through  Jan  3. 

1964). 
Senior  economist 

(through  Jan. 

10,  1964) 

Fconomlst 

.\.s8istant  clerk  (ss 

of  June  I,  liM4) 
Counsel  ^as  of  Feb. 

ir,  id''.4). 


Total 
gross 
.salary 
during 
6-nionth 
perk>d 


t8.A6Z60 


5,601.  10 
40A.02 


81^19 

1.001.64 

7,868.75 

3,  852.  81 
4.202.22 
1.667.40 

Barnes.  Iln  li  \| 


Rurr.pws,  Kenneth  W 
Cameron,  Jean 


Hamilton,  Kleanor 
Hudnall,  Rebecca  J. 

Ireland,  Casey 

I.<Mry,  \li»r.;  iri'".  I 

-McEwan,  John  J      ir 

Perry.  Grady,  Jr 
Stark.  John  R. . 


Turk..r,  .M.irjarel  )■: 
Wemtraub,  Robert  K. 


ToUl 


Secretary  (through 

Mar  31.  19t>4). 
Housing  economist. 
Rc.s»Hirch  -i.-:-;'.-;':!!!; 

(through  .\!,i\    ;; 

1964) 
Reseiireh  a.s.sistiim.. 
Secretary  (Mar   ii 

to  .\|ir   30,  \WA) 
Minority  stalT 

meniU'r. 
Secretary  (a-s  of 

June  1.  1964). 
Deputy  staff 

director 
<"|erk. 
Professional  staff 

member  (Jan    1 

til  Jan.  31,  1964). 

Secretary 

Senior  economist 

(asof  Feb.  1,19«>4). 


$1. 258.  V 


:>.  -V.I  * 

:  Ui.1  « 

rixi  3: 

e.  4«2  50 

8.511.-11) 

1,573,-5 

4  70:  ^6 
S.  4*1-* 

59.461.06 

9,442.50 


600.15 

3 

514.70 

3 

ISO.  41 

I 

0&5  66 

62  yj 

Funds  authorised  or  appropriated  for  com- 
mittee eti^nditures. . $680.00000 

Amount  of  expenditures  previously  re- 
ported., o,^,,  ^•^  j^ 

Amount  expende<l  from  Jan,  1  to  June  30, 

1^*» .        .    .    ...     170.23075 

Total  an;niii;t  i-\i„-v.  !id   fr-ii;   Jun     1, 
l«<y,  tu  Ju.'i.-   J',  l;«.i  ..  '    438.686.S 

Balance  une^inTided    ik>      f  June    w 
'*>«- ■    .Ml,:U4,:i 

Wru.ht   I'atman. 

Chairman 


101  v«> 


5.  SOI.  to 
666.96 

5,584.00 


July    13.    1964 
Committee    o.n-    the    District    of    Columbia 
To  the  Clerk  or  the  HofSE 

The  above-mentioned  committee  or  sub- 
committee, pursuant  to  section  134ib)  of 
the  Legislative  Reorganization  Act  of  1946, 
Public  Law  601,  79th  Congress,  approved 
August  2,  1946,  as  amended,  submits  the 
following  report  showing  the  name,  profes- 
sion,   and    toUl    salary    of   each    person    em- 
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inved  bv  It  during  the  6-month  period  from 
Kary  1  to  June  30,  1964.  Incluaive.  to- 
letber  with  toUl  funds  authorized  or  ap- 
propriated and  expended  by  it: 


ll,ivten  Oarber 

(  la'vton  nasque 

PonaM  J  Tuhridy-.  - 
U,>n.ird  ('_  Hil  ler-..- 
Jiinef  I'    '  ■■''^^      -  -  -  .. 

Jennie     11        owinj."- 
C'.ivaniiiicti 

Jean  (..uinrle.s  

Kr-.:..-''."  I'   N'olan..^. .. 

.-^UUi  liriKeo"""  . 
toll'    . 
ThouifLs  .M    liwen  III 


Pounselor  (P). 
StiilT  dirert<ir  ( 
.MliuTity  clerk 
I'ivestip;\tor  {} 

Clerk  i('l 

.\ssi.'-tanl  rlerk 
....do 

do 

Clerk  (C) 


P>.-. 

(P). 
').--. 

Vc)'. 


iii.'•^'■ 


li.irl'T 


Invent  ieaior,  Spe- 
cial imd  Select 
C  0  111  111  1 1 1  ee  on 
t'rban  Renewal 

Coii'^ii'tiint,  under 
cniitnict  investi- 
EatiiiK  urban  re- 
nt wal  [iroerain. 


Total 
gross 
salary 
during 
6-month 
ix-riod 


$»,  615.  04 
7,016.64 
6,  452.  52 
6,36«.  50 
9. 442.  50 
4,  500. 18 
4.  018.02 

4.018.02 
3, 325.  63 


53.  747.  05 
3,503.34 


4,000.00 


July  14,   1964. 

Committee  on  Education  and  Labor 
(Investigative  Staff) 
To  the  Clerk  of  the  House: 

The  above-mentioned  committee  or  sub- 
committee,  pursuant  to  section  134(b)  of 
the  Legislative  Reorganization  Act  of  1946, 
Public  Law  601.  79th  Congress,  approved 
Augiist  2.  1946,  as  amended,  submits  the 
following  report  showing  the  name,  profes- 
sion, and  to1»l  salary  of  each  person  em- 
ployed by  It  during  the  6-month  period  from 
January  1  to  June  30,  1964,  inclusive,  to- 
gether with  total  funds  authorized  or  ap- 
propriated and  expended  by  It: 


Fun. is  authorized  or  appropriated  for  com- 

niiltetM'xi>iiiditiirr<      $2,^.  000.  00 

Amount  of  eX[vendlIU'•e^  previously  reported     

\iiinunt  eipen.iei  (ro;;.  Jily  !   to  Dee    31, 

iwa 540.74 

Total  aiiueiiit  exi^eiiied  (roiQ  Jan.  1  to 
June  30.  19m.- "■  730.  78 

Balan.-e  un,  xpended  -tf  of  Juor  .3ii.  1904.       8,  215.  84 
John  L.  McMillan, 

Chairman. 


July   14,   1964. 
Committee  on  Education  and  Laboh 
To  the  Ci  ERK  of  the  House: 

The  Kbtive-mentloned  committee  or  sub- 
committee, pursuant  to  section  134(b)  of 
the  Legislative  Reorganization  Act  of  1946, 
Public  Uiw  601,  79th  Congress,  approved 
.^ugu.st  2.  1946,  as  amended,  submits  the 
followmp  report  showing  the  name,  profes- 
sion, and  total  salary  of  each  person  em- 
ploved  bv  It  during  the  6-month  period  from 
Januury'l  to  June  30.  1964.  Inclusive,  to- 
gether with  total  funds  authorized  or  ap- 
propriated and  expended  by  it: 


Total 
gross 

Villi.'  of ,  ;iiplM_\ee 

rrofes,<;ioii 

salary 
during 

! 

6-month 

Ix>riod 

I/i'ii^e  M     li:u-ctiiis 

riiief  elerli 

$9,  442.  50 

Hi;.s,si  ill'    1  irrrickMiii 

.-^IiitT  director 

9,  442.  50 

!>•  r.nr  ill  r  iriri  li,'t' 

Chief  of  education... 

9,  44i  50 

o.i.;;  (■;  irk       

("liief  investieator... 

7, 002.  54 

Ern>-.'o  1  iiii.j-;,! 

Cliief  coiui.sil  for 
liilior  niuiiiipement 
(ti.  Jan,  31,  ll»64). 

1,573.75 

El»  irl  W.-.  line 

riuef  eoiuisel  for 
l:ihor  nuiiuipement 
ifr.iTi  K.'b.  1,  1964. 
to  M;u-.  31,  1964V 

3, 147.  50 

I>'ii'i  xtrimson 

Chief  ooiins»'l  for 
liibor  nmnapement 
ifrom  Apr,  1,  1964). 

4,001.97 

Louise  -M    \Vri>;lit   ..._ 

.Administrative 
ii.ssistaiit. 

4,  548.  96 

Jeanne  K    1  Imm.'iOii     . 

do -- 

4,548.96 

Corrine  ,\":'ette  llulT. 

,'>ecret;iry 

3,  752.  56 

Minority 

I'hilip  H  ly  Kod^;rr.s 

.Minority  clerk  and 
(HMinsel. 

9,442.50 

("harlegW    Kmlelille 

Minority  counsel  for 
education. 

7,00Z54 

GENERAL  SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  LABOH  NO.  2    (JAMES 
ROOSEVELT,    CHAIRMAN) COntlnUCd 


Amount  exwnded  from  Jan    1    to  June  30. 
1964 ...   $73,34&78 

lotil  iiriiiunt  I'Xiieiided  from  Jan.  1  to 
June  ;t(i,  1>.»C>4 .- -     "3,348.78 

Adam  C  Powell, 

Chairman. 


Total 

gro.ss 

Name  of  employee 

Profession 

salivry 

during 

fi-month 

luTiod 

Donald  F.  Berens 

.Administrutive 
ikssistam. 

$4.  ,S48.  96 

Aurora  E.  Harris 

Secretiirv 

3,  752.  58 

Sandra  L.  Paxton 

do 

3,  337.  22 

Mary  L.  Shuler 

do 

3.  2,M.  16 

John  Everett  Warren. 

.\s,sistaiil  clerk 

1,'JHS.  (I'J 

Helen  L.  White 

.^dniinistnitive 
as.sistant  ilo 
F.'b.  7,  1W:>4'. 

70.i.  Ii7 

Goldie  A.  Baldwin.. .- 

.Adniinistriitive 
ikssistHiit  (from 
Feb.  Ill,  l'.»tVii. 

2.  My.  09 

Donald  Louis 

.\s.sist;int  liibor 

2,  41S.  ;« 

Anderson. 

counsel  (from 
Miir.  ,\  iyti4i. 

Robert  P.  Young 

.Adiniuistralive 

2,  006.  73 

Ridgely  Jones. 


Harriett  W.  Ziskin.... 
Grace  S.  Jackson 

MINORITY 

Beverly  Pearson 

Annette  S.  Oulbord... 

Crawford  C.  Heerlcin. 

Robert  D.  Olson 

James  W.  Shue 


Travel  and 
miscellaneous 
expense. 


assistant  >  from 

Feb.  10  to  -Mav 

31,  UMVli. 
.Administrntive 

iissistant  ifrom 

Apr.  1  to  -Miiv  31, 

1964). 
Assistant  to 

Ediirution  Chief 

(from  .Ajir.  Lti, 

19»i4). 
.Assistant  clerk 

(from  June  1, 

1964). 


Minoritv  serrctiiry 
(to  Feb.  2y,  lyfd  . 

Minority  secretary 
(from  Mar.  1, 
VM'A) . 

.Administrative 
a.ssistant  (from 
.Miir   Ifi,  ll»64i. 

Minority  a,<;s'K'iate 
coun.st'l  (from 
Apr   1,  1964', 

Minority  slatT 
iLSsistant  (from 
June  1,  l'.«'>4:. 


1,411.58 


1,480.  IS 


491.  79 


1,250. 

86 

1.602. 

40 

3.  356.  85 

2,250.09 

36C. 

99 

3,  t>23 

84 

general  subcommittee   on   education   no. 
(carl  d.  perkins,  chairman) 


Freda  Tuttle 

Hartwell  Duvall 

Reed,  Jr. 
Miscellaneous  expense  . 

Secretary- 

Counsel        ..  .. 

$3.  445.  ,Vi 
8,  510.  08 

. 

8.25 

Funds  appropriated 

for  subcommittee 

expense. 
Amount  expended 

from  Jan.  1  to  June 

30.  1964. 

25, 000.  00 

11,963,89 

Balance  unex- 
pended as  of 
June  30,  1964. 

13,036.11 

GENERAL    SUBCOMMITTEE    ON    LABOR    NO.    2 
(JAMES    ROOSEVELT,    CHAIRMAN) 


Name  of  employee 

Profession 

Total 
gross 
salary 
during 
6-month 
period 

Clerk 

$3,201.41 

Trflvpl    and    iiii'^cplla- 

2,983.19 

neous  expense. 



Funds  appropriated 

for  subeominittee 

expense. 
Amount  expended 

from  Jan.  1  to  June 

30,  1964. 

25,  000.  00 
12,382.19 

12,  617,  81 

^e^ded  as  of 
:une30,  1964. 

SPECIAL    SUBCOMMITTEE    ON    EDUCATION    NO.    3 
(EDITH    GREEN,    CHAIRMAN) 


William  F.  Caul I   Counsel. 

Betty  A.  I'ryor.. i  Clerk... 

Travel  and  miscellane- 
ous expense. 


Funds  ajipropriated 

for  siilnoinniittee 

expense. 
.Ainoiiiit  expended 

from  Jan.  1  to  June 

30,  19«K. 

Balance  un- 
expended as 
of  June  30, 
1964. 


$5,  036.  52, 
6.  005.  84 
1.  124.20 


25.  000.  00 


12,  166.  56 


Jay  W.  Foreman I  Counsel  (to  Jan.  31,         $916.87 

I       1964). 
John  D.  Schuyler !  Counsel  (from  Feb.  ^    4,580.05 

I       1  1964).  ' 

Cleomine  B.  Lewis...'  Clerk  (from  Feb.  1.     |        700.67 

I      to  Mar.  6,  1964).      I 


12.  833.  44 


SPECIAL    SUBCOMMITTEE    ON    LABOR    NO.    4 
(PRANK    THOMPSON,    JR.,    CHAIRMAN) 


Robert  K.  McCord.... 

Pubcommitlee  clerk. 

$7,  500.  90 

Mary  E.  Corbin 

Secretary 

3,  747.  18 

KUen  K.  MofTett. 

.Assistant  clerk 
(from  Apr.  1,1964), 

358.25 

Mark  Morris.... 

.Assistant  clerk 
(from  June  15,     v 
1964). 

53.74 

M  iscelUuieous  expense 

6.65 

Funds  appropriated 
for  subcommittee 

25.  000. 00 

exp»Mise. 

.Amount  expended 
from  Jan.  1,  to 

11,666.72 

June  30,  1964. 

Balance  un- 

13.333.28 

expended  as 

of  June  30, 

1964. 

# 

SELECT    SUBCOMMITTEE    ON    EDUCATION    NO.    5 
(JOHN    H.    DENT,    CHAIRMAN) 


Rosalind  M.  Black... 

A.  R.  Kelley.- - 

John  C.  Muntone 


Barbara  L.  Rlgito. 

Eleanor  Carson 

Keown. 
Herman  Mihalich. 


Gordon  Cla^ett. 


Kassion  A.  Koval- 

check,  Jr. 
Harry  Wright 


Secretary  (to  Mar. 

31,  1964). 

Assistant  clerk 

Counsel  (to  Mar. 

31,  1964). 
Secretary  (to  Mar. 

31,  1964), 
Clerk  (from  Apr. 

1,  1964). 
Counsel  (from  Apr. 

1,  to  .\lav31, 

1964). 
Assistant  clerk 

(from  May  1,1964) 
As.sistant  clerk 

(from  June  1,1964) 
Director  (from 

June  1,  1964). 


Travel  and  miscel- 
laneous expense. 
Funds  appropriated 
for  subcommittee 
expense. 
Amount  expended 
from  Jan.  1  to  June 
30,  1964. 

Balance  unex- 
pended as  of 
June  30,  1964. 


$1,  502.  46 

1,  503.  24 
3,000.60 


1,  502.  46 
1, 833.  74 

501.08 
250.54 
916.  87 
104.17 


17856 
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SELECT    SXTBCOMMrrrtE    UN     I,AB>  R     N   )      6 
(ELMER    J.     HOLLAND,    CHAIRMAN  > 


Total 

N  ii:    ■  iif (■llipuijt'e 

Profession 

salwy 

d  urine 

6-nionth 

period 

Anne  Vfarip 

Assistant  cler*  (to 

$173.29 

Southworth. 

f-in    \f,,  14(641. 

<■''■•■•■  M    Oibbon.'.-  .. 

StM  fftarv  1  to  Nf ar. 

21.  I«M). 

1.444  87 

''■^n:^  1'    AlitT 

Director 

«,  ms.  68 

VS  alt'T  /  inifs 

riert    from  Mar. 

Z1M.73 

Onh  iin,  Jr. 

1,  1964). 

!,.■.•  Dale 

Assist.mt  clrrlc 
(from  June  i, 
1IW4). 

was 

Travi'l  anil  luisci'' 

1.821  12 

lanecius  cximtisi' 

Fumls  apiT'ipr'  ir.'  I 

2A,  000  00 

for  3iit>ciiriirri;tri-.> 

expensiv 

Amount  cxiK'tuli-  i 

14  Ml  52 

froiii  fin    1  to  June 

30.  :  »-l 

11  :\  inif  ur.'x- 

10.068.48 

I.Tlilcl  ,n    ,f 

June  ;«l.  :'#>4. 

AD  HOC  SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  ^  N^Tl'iNM  RF- 
■iF.ARCK  DATA  PROCE.S.-.IN  _;  \  N  [)  :  N  r  '  H  M  \  I  I  .  N 
KfTHIFVAL       CENTER        N  7 

ROMAN  c    p^;c^^^bKI.  ckaxemanj 


!•••-      I   \     Kuti       .    . 

Clerk  (to  Tan 

1964). 

31. 

$542  36 

I'lrrN-i.i  M:iri« 

Cleric  1  from  Keh. 

2.914  95 

Matthews 

I.  1964). 

1  ravf  1  anil  riiis<vi 

1.S5.36 

laneous  f\|x'ns<' 

Kunils  approprmtf'l 

7.000.00 

for  sulicofiuiiitttv 

ex[)en3c. 

Amount  of  ctjM'nh- 

2,169.44 

turt'?  pr»'vioiislv 

repwirtfil 

V mount  e\[)cni|fil 

4, 71*2  67 

from  Jan    1  to  June 

30,  19»>». 

T   f  il  iimount 

6.962.11 

■ilKTIilc   ! 

iT'ifii  All'.'   .v.. 

iy»'>;i.  to  Jur>' 

311.  i;kk. 

H  i.iruf  unt't- 

37  89 

:  .•mlfl  :j^     f 

June  30.  r.*>4. 

AD       HOC      SUBCOMMITTEE      ON      .ST 
H    >-^f'rTAL        NO         8         iDO.MINIl   K 
CHAIRMAN) 


FM/ABtTHS 

DANIELii. 


II. 

C  leoni : 


i     Kei!:tn?pr 


Travf!  iri^l  riii,-;o'ila- 
neous  r«(ifn.^'. 

!■  .'  :■  ipiiropruitv-l 
inr  -lit  ronimitte* 
expense. 

A    ,    '.•  '    -.f    cxivntll- 

'.ur^s  ;>rcviou.sly  re- 

[jorttd. 
Amount     fxpenlo'l 

from  r  ifi    1  to  June 

30,  r#  t 

'I    '  il      amount 
\IKTi(|e<i 
'r  .'11  Oct.  Irt, 
!  •'.i.  to  June 

M).  1964. 

ii  I.  mcp  un- 
•  tix'nded  a5 
■>f  fiine  30. 

1*'>4. 


Counsel  (to  Jan.  31. 

1964). 
Clerk    I  to   Jan     31. 

19«4>. 


$867.42 
MZ36 
223.70 


5.000.00 


4.00X66 


W  It 


Funds  authorized  or  appropriated  for  com- 
mitter expenditures $100,000.00 

Amount  of  expenditures  previously  re- 
ported.    

Amount  ezpended  from  Jan.  1  to  June  30. 
1964 39.694.74 

Total  amount  expended  from  Jan.  1 
toJune30,  1964 ..      39.694.74 

Baliuice  unexpended  as  of  June  30. 
1964 60.305.26 

.\n\M   •'    Powell, 

Chairman. 

July  6.   1964, 
C    M\i::-.f         N    Foreign   ArFAiRs 
To  the  Clerk  of  the  House: 

The  above-mentioned  committee  or  sub- 
::.:;;.• -ee,  pursuant  to  section  134(bi  of 
t  .f  L.v;islatlve  Reorganization  Act  of  1946, 
Public  Law  601.  79th  Congress,  approved 
August  2.  1946.  as  amended,  submits  the 
following  report  showing  the  name,  profes- 
sion, and  total  salary  of  each  person  em- 
ployed by  It  during  the  6-month  period  from 
January  1  to  June  30,  1964.  Inclusive,  to- 
gether with  total  funds  authorized  or  ap- 
propriated and  expended  by  It: 


Total 

.Name  of  i-mployr« 

ProfNirioii 

ITOSS 

salary 

during 

6-nioti(h 

period 

Boyd  Crawford 

Staff  admlnl.strator.. 

M.  442.  .V) 

Hoy  J.  Hull<H-k 

Senior  staff  eon.sul- 
tant. 

9,334  38 

All*rtC    K   W.-stf.hal. 

.Staff  consultant. 

U.334  3N 

Frank Im  J   .<cliupp 

.do 

9.  :'49  71 

Kol-ert  F.  Brandt. 

Inveshf(ator-con<iul- 
tant 

9.099  30 

Itirry  ('   Cromer 

:-•■    "           ,'•     ,t. 

8,Kh7  74 

I'hilip  H.  HillmKs 

~  :  •                           ,t 

7.674  H4 

Marian  A.  Czarnickl.. 

.-;  .It  ,..,,„..;,.;it 

8.  ,Vi3  3M 

Milvin  O.  Benson 

ilo 

«.  2S3  06 

June  Nigh              

S«'nlor  staff  assistant . 

7.491   4S 

Helen  ('     .VIiitt:is 

Staff  assistant. 

tl.  4J4  3J 

Helen  [,.  l[,i.sh.iKi-n 

-do 

6.  JNT  M 

Miry  I-ouLs.-  O'Brien 

.do 

rt.  IHit  .'4 

Mary  .Meil.vKir  . 

.do 

4.. 07  71) 

Doris  H    .McCracken.. 

.do 

5.  la  H 

Jean  E    .■^iMith 

do 

3.  f*i\  M 

Koljert  J.  Bowen 

Clerical  assistant .. 

4.213  08 

Funds  authorized  or  appropriated  for  com- 
mittee expemliturcs  .      $217,800.00 

.\mount  of  expenditures  previously  re- 
ported.. 86.308.95 

Amount  expended  from  Jan.  1  to  June  30, 
1064 ..  ..     .  46.887  27 

Total   amount  expended   from   Jan.    1. 
1963.  to  June  30.  1964 133.386.22 

Balance  unexpemlj-d S4  113  78 

Thom\-,    t      .M    Rr.\N 

Ciiairman. 

Jt  :  Y    :     \"rA 
CfjMviirTFF   ON   0( '■.  >■  R.N  Ml- \  :    (irFR.\::    N-, 
To  thf  ( ':  f  KK      V   :  I'.i    H    ■  sk 

The  tibw. f -nu'iiLiuUfU  committee  or  sub- 
ciimrii;---ee,  pursuant  to  section  134(b)  of 
the  I,'-^';.s:  itive  Reorganization  Act  of  1946, 
Puhli  ■  l.i'A-  601,  79th  Congress,  approved 
\U'';^'  -'  :946.  as  amended,  submits  the 
■A  :.^'  rf-port  showing  the  name,  profes- 
■>;  :.  and  toUil  salary  of  each  person  em- 
p:  ved  by  it  during  the  6-month  period  from 
J.ii.uary  1,  to  June  30.  1964.  Inclusive,  to- 
>rether  with  total  funds  authorized  or  np- 
pr'.pruttod   ,i!.<l   •■xpended   by  It: 

Kx[iTi.S4><,  Jail    1  to  June  *).  1964; 

Full  fomiiiittee    $999.57 

Fxe.'Dtive  and    I.e|;i5lative  KeorganlZatlon 

SulKOmniUtee      37.  Mn.  30 

Military  OpHTations  SulK-ommittce    35,13(193 

fiovernment  .Activities  SiilM'ommifti'e 28,40H.'.'l 

In tergovem mental   Relations  Subcommlt- 

U-e 46,  739 ,  08 

Natural    Resources   and    Power   Subcom- 
mittee    4:.'.  975  57 


^E  August  3 

K.ijK-ni'.-s.  Jan.  1  to  Jun.'  M\,  i>x.l     C,,nii-  ,,,  i 
Fori  ign    OiH-rations  and   Uovemm.i  :    !• 

formation  SiKomndttee  ^^ 

I^iraland  Monetary  A ITairs  .Subcommittee  »^  2S  "' 

SpetUil    SiilKomniitt«>e    on    IVath    Valltv  •*'^** 

National  .Monument...  .  •  _ 

».7Wi96 

Total  "288^ 

Salaries,  fulljcommittw'.  Jan.  1  to  June 30  1964  ^^=== 

Christine  Kay  Davis,  staff  director     "'  o  ij,  ,. 

James  A,  Uinigan.  (teneralcoonsel  oIS'5 

.Miles  t^.  Homiiey,  associate  general  coiin.  '**'•* 

sel 

Ear le  J .'  Wa."le ',  sta ff  m'e'n'i beV." «  SS'  ** 

Vol  res  Frl'Dotto.  .staff  inemWr   «-tI  55 

Ann  F.  McLachlaii.  staff  meiiiU-r         ""  tJ^T 

VnlTkin  M.  .\I.iheux.  staff  member i' Z  Sf 

Charlotte  C.  Bickett.  stitf  memUr IttSS 

Raymond  T.  Collins,  minority  professional  "^"* 

staff  memUT  (Jan.  5  to  June  30.  1964)  6.  <us  m 

John  I'hilip  CarLs«in.  minority  CO'  nsel      .  roioS 
.Miliiilm    K.    Fdwards.    minority    profes- 

sKiiial  staff  memU-r  (Jiui.  I  4.  11(64)  1-7  »- 
KxiK-nses,  Jan,  1  to  June  30,  1964:  Hull  com", 
inittee.  travel,  pul>lications,  telephone,  sta- 
tionery. SUptllieS,  elC  ygg  ,, 

Fxecutive    and    I^ni.slatlve    Ueorganization  "    " 
Sul>c<)nimlttee  (Hon.  William   L.   Daw- 
son, chairman): 

Flirier  W.  Hen<lerson.  counsel 8  883  011 

Arthur  I'erlman.  lnve,stigator "'  7' 594^ 

I.0111S    I.    Kn'«'d,    investigator    (.\pr.    1    to  '         * 

June  .10.  19641...                            ..  37.1045 

Francis  J.  .^chwoerer,  staff  memlier S^JiO  74 

I'eter  S.   Barash,  assistant  counsel  (Jan,  7 

to  June  30.  1964) 4  3jq  ^■, 

Veronica  B  John.vin,  clerk ',.,.  i.'iTh  W 

John  I,.  Dod,son,  clerical  staff 250110 

."Snlig  l.e<'   Bendit,  research  a.s.sistant  (Jan 

1  31.  Itt64j 7y>47 

Exp.-ns«B 34f33 

TotaL ^^ 37,848.10 

Mlllltu-y    Op«>rations    Suttcommlttee    (Hon.  ^ 
Chtt  Hi.lilielii,  chairinani: 

HerlsTt  Knlutck.  staff  admini.strator 9, 442  JO 

John  I'aul  Hiilgely,  investigator si  170  46 

Dougl.ks  (i.  Diihllii,  stall  attorney l]35KQB 

UoliTt  J.  .\lcKlro>,  investigator  (Jan.  I  to 

Fel>.  J9;  Mar.  5  to  JuneSO.  19641.     .  4,712  75 
Catherine   L.    KoelH'rleln,  research  a.ssi.st- 

il'H 4,480  34 

.Mollie  Jo  Hughes,  clerk-stenographer  ...  4.27)t  o« 

Fxfiens*-s                                                     4i«5  73 

Total 35,130  93 

tlovernment  .Activities  Subcommittee  (Hon. 

Jack  Brooks,  chairman  1: 
Ernest  Corntsh  Baynard.  staff  admlni.<tra- 

t'""      7,40ZM 

Dimiel  L.  Power,  investigator 4,7(13.3: 

Wllljam  David  .\llred.  research  assistant..  4.  aiiS 

Kolatid  J.  WiUiams.  investigator 4.  (J01.76 

Irnia  Keel,  clerk   4.01)6.80 

Lynne  lllgginbotham,  clerk -stenographer.  3^600  90 

Ex[>onses 431.  OJ 

Total  28.408.21 

Intergovernmental  Relations  Subcommittee 

(Hon.  L.  H.  Fountain,  chairman): 

James  K.  N'auKhton.  counsel      S.  2Sfi  00 

Delphis    C,    Goldlierg,    professional    stalT 

member -  jv    ■ 

HerU'rt  B.  Warburton,  minority  counsel..  7. Wl.'.  > 

(teorueo   .-^erini,  investigator      6. 4J4  :t;j 

William  Donald  (iray.  res«'arcli  analyst  '  >•"*  "* 

Elle«'n  .M    .\nderson.  clerk-stenoCTapher.  t  .  >   ' 

Bel*'  B,  Terry,  clerk-stenographer.  4.  •  i  41. 

Kii'i'n.ses 1.605.28 

Total t'  re  l^ 

Natural  Resources  and  Power  Subcommitte«' 
(Hon,  KoNrt  E.  Jones,  chairman): 

Plimeas  Indritz,  coun.sel 8, 615.  (>4 

Sidney  McClellan.  (irofessional  staff  mem- 
lier   7. 331.  M 

tieorge  I,.  Milstead.  investigator 5.25124 

Catherine  I..  Ihirtke.  stenographer 4.278.0fi 

Jos«-|ihine  .sicheiber.  research  anal.vst 3,497.94 

Friincine  Shacter.  clerk -stenoirratiher 3. 497. 94 

Richard  .\rens.  assistant  coun.sel  (Apr.  20- 

.10.1964) :V'    "4 

.Maurice  B.  Tobin.  a.s.sistant  coimsel  (Jan.  1- 

Mar  31.1964) 2.25U.0V 

Dimiel    K.    Kavanaugh.   assistant  counsel 

(Jan.  1-31.  1964) 867  42 

Exfwrjses 7, 017.  4« 

Total 4Z975.57 

Foreign  Operations  and  Oovemment  Infor-  " 
matlon    SutH-ommittee    (Hon.    John    E. 
.Moss,  cbairmani 

Samuel  J    Archibald,  staff  a<lmmLstrBlor.  .  8,615.04 

Vincent  J.  .\ugliere.  chief  adviser 8,253,06 

David  Ollck.  chief  counsel 7.7<!2.60 
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lor,      1    t.i     Mill'     ^■'(1.    1'"'^        <'<llltlllUCll 

f-,,..ases.    iii   ,",,     ,V  nwMi.v.l.T $:.48f..80 

J"^";     k'.s.     .MsMnlrnuris..!        4,,V2(V06 

K^,':;';r;;;'':i:r:^;-:rUrchass,s,a,u  ■■'"-' 

"     ''  '  *     I  -I  1    I  !•       t     I 

Ji.l  i  I"  ^1  '■  ■»'■  '■"" '    


Total. 


2.  1H9.  C3 
2.779,10 


49.003.01 


i..,land   Monetary   Alfiiirs  Sulciinnintlcc 
'   "^t  Ion    Dante  B    Fa-scell,  chain, .11. 
>;'o^phMa..n,M.lfa'imu.Mra'..r  s. -N-^- 00 

Expenses  %  f 


1  ii 

ll'.ii 


h     V.llcv 

Jnhll       K. 


Total.. 
Sneciil    Subcomnilllee    o 
'^^   National    Monument 

Moss,  chairman ) .  1 

fviienses  (total)   -.  .   ,    ,     ,:' 

FumH    authorized    or    appropruit."!    for 
committee  e\i>enditures.... 

Amount   of  exiH-nditures    i hmmu  l.s    re- 
Amount'    "in-iided    from  Jan.  4  m    1'" 

■   Toluhimount  extx'niii'l  fr-:i:  J  111    1. 
to  June  30,  I9t>4  . 


99.  S3 
-M,'.t02.  85 


Balance  unexiHintci 
1964 


.(  Jun 


..     :i.7yo.  9.'i 
i.-jiM,  000.  no 

.'.lis,  s'.i.'i,  74 

r.iis,  sy,'^,  74 
■J>',s,  7'.l>^,  47 

4J.\  W.").  79 


Name  of  emploxcc 

I'rofessional  sta  IT: 
•■^idney  L.  McKar- 
land. 

T.  Richard  Winner 

John  1..  Taylor 

Milton  A.  IVarl 


Clcriciil  .-itaff: 

Nancy  J.  .\rnold 

Dixie  S.  Barton   

I'atricia  .\nn 

.Murray. 
\irs;inia  E.  Bcdsolc 
I'atricia  B.  Frcc- 

iiian. 
,^usan  .\.  Wliitcncr.. 


Wiii.iAM  L.  Dawson. 

C>iairman. 

Jvly    15,   1964. 

Ci'MMinvf:  ON   HovsF.   Administration 
To  the  CiiRK  i>F  THF  HorSE: 

The  ab.iV-inent Killed  committee  or  sub- 
committee, pursuant  to  section  134(bi  of 
t>M'  IcL-;s:,itive  Reorpaiiizatlon  Act  of  1946, 
P:M;,-  I  I'A-  t>(ll,  79th  Congress,  approved 
^iL-'ist  2  U)4t5,  a.s  amended,  submits  the 
fol.vw.tii:  report  showing  the  name,  profes- 
sion aiul  tot^il  salary  of  each  person  em- 
ploved  In  !t  (turltip  the  6-month  period  from 
Janu..rv  1  i'  June  30.  1964,  inclusive,  to- 
pp-her  wi'h  total  funds  authorized  or  ap- 
pr.  pri.itcil  ami   expended  by  It: 


Name  ofemiiloyee 


Julian  r.  I.anirston 

MaTjorie  >avace 

l/ouis  Sllveriiian . . 
Mary  F.  .stolle 


Irof'  -s-sioii 


Chief  cl.rk 

.\-;-jivi;ini  clirk 


Total 
pross 
salary 
iliirine 
•i-month 
l>erio<l 


s'.i.  442.50 
s.  144.  94 
S.  77,5.  30 
4.  I'i9.  70 


Funds  autNorire.l   or    ,p;  r-pr;  .tnl   fnr  com-  . 
mittee  i'\i)enditiiri  v.-i,  tnio.  in 


Amount  of  ex|>cn(litiiri     in  \  i.ni-ly  n  porl.il 
Amoimt  expended   Iron.   .laii.  1    tu  June  30 
1964 i 


l'rufi..s.sion 


7K5. 42 
697.  95 


I'rofi'S^ioniil  ^f.ilT 
iliriTtor  mill  riiin- 
iici-riiipcdiisali.im , 

Ciinii'-rl  aiiil  coii-ul- 
tiiiil  on  natlcti.il 
parii-^, 

('unMiltiiiil  I'll  'I  rn- 
tiirinl  aii.l  Iinilali 
alTairs. 

Consultiiiit  iin  min- 
ing, iiiiiH  r;il-.  and 
puhlic  l.iiuis. 


Total  amount    ,.\p,  ntnl    from   .);i'i,    1, 

19»13,  to  ,Iunr  .VK  1',"  t  1.4HJ.  J. 

Balanceuii.  \p' ii'l"i  i^ ,,(  imir  ;<ii.  ii»t;4      3,  .'iinr.S 
Omar  Burleson, 

Chairman. 


Cliirtrli-rk. 

Clerk      .... 

.       lie 


■lo. 
lie. 


Total 
pross 
salary 
(lurinp 
6-moii11i 
IH'rio<l 


vs.  .'45  114 

s,  91, '1  m 

s.  915.  94 


7, 975.  68 
4,  576.  02 
4,  57fi.  02 

4.  3<V4.  70 
4,il7J.  2^1 


3,  S22.  96 


Funds  authoriwii  or  aiii'riipriali"!   f'^r  cai- 
niillce  expenditures      j.ui^00()M)0 

Amount  of  expeiidituro  pnvii.usU  n  p"rted       17,143.73 
Amount  exix'ndeil  from  .Imi.  1,  I'-'i-l.  t"  JU"e 
30.1964 -J.M^.l'd 

Total  amount  cxix'inieii  from  .Ian.  3,  1963,  to 

June30,19t;4 - .^VKJr*^ 

Balance  unexpended  as  of  lune  311.  19t>4 19,549.08 

Wayne  N.  Aspinall. 

Chainnaji 


July  2.   1964, 

Committee  on  Interstate   and  Foreign 
Commerce 

To  the  Clerk  of  the  House: 

The  above-mentioned  committee  or  sub- 
committee, pursuant  to  section  134(b)  of 
the  Legislative  Reorganization  Act  of  1946, 
Public  Law  601,  79th  Congress,  approved 
August  2,  1946,  as  amended,  submits  the 
following  report  showing  the  name,  profes- 
sion, and  total  salary  of  each  person  em- 
ployed by  It  during  the  6-month  period  from 
January  1  to  June  30.  1964.  inclusive,  to- 
gether with  total  funds  authorized  or  ap- 
propriated and  expended  by  it: 


July  2,   1964. 

co.mmirtee  on  interior  and  insular 
Affairs 

To  the  C'l  ERK  OF  the  House: 

The  aljove-mentioned  committee  or  sub- 
rommittee,  pursuant  to  section  134(b)  of 
the  Legislative  Reorganization  Act  of  1946, 
Public  Law  601,  79th  Congress,  approved 
August  2,  1946.  as  amended,  submits  the 
following  report  showing  the  name,  profes- 
sion and  total  salary  of  each  person  em- 
ploved  bv  it  during  the  6-month  period  from 
Janurav  1  to  June  30,  1964.  Inclusive,  together 
with  total  funds  authorized  or  appropriated 
and  expended  by  it : 


Name  ofemploycM- 


Clerical  staff: 
W.  E.  Williamson 
Kenneth  J.  Painter 
Marcella  Fencl 
(Jlenn  L.  Johnson. 
Joanne  C.  Neulaml.. 
Mildred  H.  Lanp     . 
Mary  Ryan. 
Elsie     M .     Kari«> 

wich. 
Boy  1'.  Wilkinson... 
Marion  M.  Burson.. 

Helen  M.  Pubino... 


Professional  staff:  | 

Andrew  Steven.son.. 
Kurt  Borchardt. 
George  W.  Perry  . 

William  J.  Dixon. ... 


James  M.  Menger, 
Jr. 


Profession 


Total 

gross 

salary 

diirinc 

6-montti 

peril  wl 


Clerk- I  $9.44J.4.s 

First  assistant  elirk.  7.Ki4  fiti 

Assistant  elerk   4,  s'.»5.  ('>>* 

Printinp  editor   t',  i'>4i'  5'i 

Clerical  ivssist ant      .  4.11.V54 

do        .- ---  4,115,54 

lio        4.115.54 

.do        4,115,54 

.\ssistaiit  elirk       .  3.  h9s  R4 

StalT  assistant    iiiii-        S,34J  40 

noritvi. 
Staff   ii.ssist;iiit.   mi-        1.279  14 

noritv  itroiii  ,hine 

1,   19t'>4!    '11.    Hi  s. 

17    ami     11.     K(S. 

5h^  1 . 

F,X|HTt  

Lepal  counsel 
Pnifi'SSional        staff 

inenilHT   U"   Apr. 

IJ.  19t^^. 
Professional  statT  3,475  79 

meiiilier  ifrom 

.\pr.  13.  19641. 
Professional  stall  9.359.44 

lueniber. 


442,  4s 
442,  4H 
068.35 


.Name  of  employee 


.\dditional  temporary 
eini'lovees  un<ier 
II.  Kes.  17  and 
II.  Hes.  5.S.^: 

(.hiii\  s  Johnson 

Wil'.iaiu  T, 
Dennian  III. 


Jolin  A    Canlield. 


Clark  Crocker  de 
Schweinitz. 


Wiiliam  W, 
Gauldin, 


Rostilee  .\nn 

Pet'T-^on. 
Carolyn  Sue 

Bro'wiiine, 
I,e»i<  E,  Berry.  Jr. 
Charles  L.  Honey, 

Jr, 
\V;,llaee  L,  Briscoe. 
Terrv  Randal 

Siiiilh. 

Jo-eph  ClilTord 

Eason. 
Cecil  -McBryde,  Jr. 


Tom  Raney 
.\nderson. 

John  Ed 
.\li-i  ioopan. 

( larv  Sl'les 


Carl  Edward 

Parker.  Jr. 
?peiial  Sut'committee 

on  Investipations: 
Charles  I'.  Hovze. 

Jr. 
(ieorce  W.  Perry  — 


Herman  Clay 

Beasley. 

Stuart  C.  Ross 

Zelip  Rol'inson 

Eli7alietli  •  i.  Paola. 
Catherine  C. 

.Me  Lees. 
Mary  E, 

Bainhridpe, 
Dorothy  nunpel... 
Vietoria  Williams.. 


17857 


Profession 


Clerical  as'^istiint 

Stall  a-ssi.^Iaiit 
(Subcommittee 
on  Transporta- 
tion and  .Aero- 
nautics) 

StatT  assistant 
(Sulicoiiiiiiittee 
on  Coiniiierce 
aii'i  Finance). 

StatT  assistant 
(Sui'comir.ittee 
on  Coinnumica- 
tion-^  and  Power) 
(frnin  June  1, 
19«;4>. 

StalT  a^si-iant 
(Suhcoiiiiiiiltee 
on  Ptil'He  Health 
and  Safety)  (from 
.Mar    1.  1964). 
Mi'ionty  clerical 
assi'-t:inl. 

do 

Mino'itv  counsel... 
St.ilT  assistant 


Total 
pross 
salary 
durinp 
6-month 
period 


$4.  7ti5  t',,T 
I..  IKIl.  19 


fi,  001.  19 


do 

MeSScTiper  (from 
Mar.  1  to  31, 
1<«.4). 
do 

.Me^-eii 
Apr. 
iy*i4' 

do. 

eer  1  from 
1  to  30, 

Mes'ieiipiT  I  from 
.\Iav  1  to  31. 
19<'4). 

Messenper  (from 

June  1  to  30. 
...do. 


Chief  counsel. 


.\ssociite  counsel 
(from  Apr.  13. 
19IV11. 
Sul'eomiiiiUec  chief 
clerk. 

Consultant 

Stall  attorney 

Clerical  assistant 

do 


Stenoprapher-clerk.-l     3,  790.  49 


424.  07 


3,  4^2.  16 

3.  2HS.  26 

3.  302,  91 

9.  442.  4S 
5.  402.  94 

6.(X)1,  19 
387.96 

387.96 
387.96 

387,96 
387.96 

387,96 

387,96 

9. 386,  06 

3,  475.  79 

7,  759,  44 

9.381.36 

6.001.18 
4.115.54 

4.  115,54 


Stenopraphcr-clerk . 
Clerical  as^^i-tant 
'from  Jan.  8. 

l'.^04:. 


3.  790.  49 
3. 1^2.  55 


Funds  atithoriwd  or  appropriated  for  com- 
m ittee  expenditures  19ti4 $319.  00(1.  00 

Amount     of    expenditures     previou-^ly    re- 
Amount  expended   from  ,Ian.  1    to  June  30.     ^^^  ^^^  ^^ 
19* '4-- ' 

Total   amount   exi)ended  from  Jan.  1 
to  June  30,  1964 "^•^■^■'^^ 

Balance  uncxix>ndeii  as  of  July  1.  1964 
(approximate) 208,  O4i.90 

Oren  Harris, 

Chairm.an. 


July   15,   1964. 

Committee  on  the  Judiciary 

To  the  Clerk  of  the  House: 

The  above-mentioned  committee  or  sub- 
committee, pursuant  to  section  134(b)  of 
the  Legislative  Reorganization  Act  of  1946, 
Public  Law  601,  79th  Congress,  approved 
August  2,  1946,  as  amended,  submits  the 
following  report  showing  the  name,  profes- 
sion and  total  salary  of  each  person  em- 
ployed by  it  during  the  6-month  period  from 
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January  1  to  June  30,  1964,  Inclualve,  to- 
gether with  total  funds  authorized  or  ap- 
propriated and  expended  by  It: 


\*me  ofemplojf* 


Bess  K    Dick 

Wii.i^m  R.  Foley.   ... 
U  i.rcr  \t.  Bestennan. 

Vlurr>iy  Drabkin     

rituart  II.  Johns<jn,  Jr. 

I  jiiriier  J.  (Mine     

W  liiiani  H.  Coi'ien- 

baver. 
Cirrle  Ix)u  .\llen..  ... 

Oer'ruile  ('.  Murak 

Anne  J    Uerger 

I  iiu'  I  '    I  'aklwell. . 

Krmn's  K.  Christy... 
.Miry  i>e Matties 


.•^t  ifTUrector 

(ientral  or^unsel 

I.fKLsIiitivc  ».s.M.-itant 
I'miP.sei 
1  . 

A<.<L<'aii'  ■■■  'ins*! 

.V.-WDOiate  coiinael.  .. 

('A-ncal  staff 

do 

.    -do.. 

do 

do ......... 

do 


$0,443.  SO 
0.442.80 

9  412.  .V 

■)  '■NM  ((' 
tf,  'iWy    Ui 

7.  1J«   VJ 

4.  494.  78 
i028.H 
6.  2R4.4S 

4.  *tl9  >*»"■ 

5.  5'ix.  4.' 
4.  i«fi.  4  J 


SALARIES  PAID  JAN.  1  THROTGH  J ! /  N  fc.  TO.  1984. 
P'RSUANT  TO  H.  RE  5  !  ■)  H  RES  1  i  J  A  .N  D 
n     RE3.   587.  S8TH  CO.NG 


Nitiiic  of  I'liiployee 


App»l,  I^onard 

H»l  III  !,  I>orrairu'  W... 
Ht-tiii,  1  )oriald  i  i         .. 

I  .-rs,   \lUin  n 

t^udiiy.  Karen  M 


Assistant  couos*-! 

(asuf  Keb.  1,11*4). 

(U-rical  staff. 

Assistant  counsel 

I'eputy  >is.soclate 

counsel, 
t'lfrical  staff 

throuRh  Jan.  31, 

ItftH). 
F.;.^<n'«rf;,  Kot>-rta  E.    fUTlctil  staff 


Profeaaioa 


Total 


salary 

durlnit 

6-nionth 

period 


W.  830  55 

4.083.00 
6. 0S7  60 

4.668  12 

553  19 


F'l'-h.s.   UlTtKTt 

'  If'-*'-. 'A,il(l,  .\nilrpw 

il.i.irlt.  Alma  B  .  . 
1!  i...  !'  itricia  J  .  . 
J'!t.  li    Krederick... 


Ki'.ci.'uinick,  Michael. 
I..-.'    I   h;irlfs  K  . 
I,»  vy.  Ji>S«'ph  M 

M    'ifi'lv.  Klorpncc 

.\I  ir  li.^.  I'hilip 

.M>  k.ri.-i,  Kli/.al^^fth  *J. 
K.~:i;yiaii,  I.ouis 
~:i.iTin  k,  Willi. kill  !».. 

■;  j'-:.^,  fuarut.i     

Zelenk'),  Benjamin  L.. 


4.  169.  70 

5.  «06.  08 


Coiins»'l  (lis  of  .Mar 

1.  1964) 

Clerical  staff    as  of  165.  13 

June  17.  1964). 

Clerical  sl.iff       3.519  60 

.do 3.319.  14 

Counsel  (as  o(  Feb.  6, 317  35 

I.  1964). 

Clerical  staff 3,844.68 

.M.sw  nger   .    2.580.  .M 

CiericaJstaff  5.350  74 

-do.  ..                    .  3.627  ',* 

.Associate  counsel  7  206  <>j 

I  as  of  Keb.  1.1964).  I 

Clerical  staff  4,  169  70 

Associate  counsel 7.439  76 

CoiiiLsel  (as  of  .Mar.  5.  743  36 

1.  1964). 

Clerical  staff  (^as  of  2. 775. 00 

Jm.  21).  1964).  I 

.Assistant  counsel I  6, 574.  70 


Funds  authorized  or  appropriated  for  com- 
mltt,-.- .xpenditiiris  $450,000.00 


.Amour. t  ofeT;)en'litures  previously  reported     Iss.'Mg  32 
.Amount  cxiM-nded  frmii  Jan.  1  throuKh  June 
30,  ly»i4.  gjj.O'Jl.  72 


Total  amount  .xfunded  from  Jan.  4, 

196.J,  through  June  a),  19«>4   284,474.04 

r.  il.ince   uneipendid   as  of  June  30, 
1«W       -  165.525.96 


SPECIAL    SUBCOMMrrTEE    ON    STATE    TA.XATI'N    or 
l.VTERSTATE    COMMERCE      SALARIES     PAID    .JA.V       1 
THRfJUGH  JVNE   30,    la>3-l      P'RST    ANT  TO   H     RES 
35,    H.    RES.    4»7,    AND    H      R  f  S     H  5  J  ,    88TH    C'NG. 


of  empJo;.  ee 


I'rofesslon 


Hr»,s:ow,  Jerome  W. . 
H."iu.s.sHrd,  (ierald  J.. 
K  lire. th,  John  W  F. 
Halk.  Thwxlore,  Jr.. 

Jini.-s,  Raymond  K.. 

I.aiu-,  Ksther  C 

■M -'.rith,  James  P... 
Par'rl  Ue,  Anthony  . 
(harr,  N'orman 


Total 
gross 
■alary 
during 
6-month 
perkxl 


Assistant  counsel 

Clerical  staff 

Counsel 

CUTical  staff  (as  of 
June  1,  1964). 

Clerical  staff 

do 

Cnijnsej 

Cleriial  staff 
(through  Apr.  8, 
1964). 


M.  74<*  42 

J.  4s«'''  '.fl 

i>.  .'"^  24 

420  46 

3.  600.  90 
3,319.  14 

3,  f"M    i2 
8.  (T<;t   A 

1.  "UC    ^y 


SPECIAL    ST   BCOMMrTTEE    ON    STATE     TAXATION    OF 
I.VTERSrATI    tr)MMER<E      SALARIE.S    PAID    JAN       1 
THROftiH   JTNE     1)      1  'J>S-4      PCHSrANT   TO   H     RES 
35,    H      RES     *aT      AND  H     RE.S     fiSJ.   SHTH   CONG  — - 

CO  11  tin  lied 


August 


.N'ame  of  employee 


Hmdazro.  Toni 
M  trie 

Ku'ler.  Douglas  V 

.>pirt,  Linda  E 

Sutherland.  David  A 


Proleaaloa 


Total 

gross 

salary 

durtnx 

64EMIIlth 
period 


Zelfman,  Jerome. ! do 


Clerical  staff  las  of 
June  9.  1964). 

Clerical  staff 

Clerical  staff  (as  of 
Mar  4,  19M). 

Coun.sel 


3,  ''■<)•  I.  90 
I.  639.  m 

a.  (103  94 
6.50124 


Funds  authorized  or  appropriated  for  sab- 
committee  expenditures $340,000.00 


.Amount  of  expenditures  previously  re- 
portwl 140,601.62 

.Amount  expended  Jan.  1  through  June  30. 

1964 60.346.74 


Total  amount  expen<led  from  Jan.  4, 

1963.  through  June  30.  1964 200,04M.36 


Balance  unexpended  as  of  June  30, 

1964 145,061  64 

ruxDs    rf>R    rREFARATinN   or   I'NrrED   states   tope. 

DISTRICT    or    COri'MBIA    rOPE,    A.VD    REVISIO.V    or    THE 

I  aw.s 

.A.  I'repiiration    of  new   edition   of   United 
States  Co<le  (no  yeari; 
i'netpended  balance  Dec.  31.  1963      .       $14,424  62 
Kipended  Jan    I  to  June  30.  1964 13,887.10 


Balance  June  30.  1964. 


437  52 


B.  Preparation  of  new  edition  of  District  of 
Colutiibla  Co<le; 
Cne\pende<l  balance  Dec.  31.  1963  .  .   .     13.177  27 
Expended  Jan,  1  to  June  30.  1964 10.227.80 


Balance  June  30,  1964. 


3.Mft.i7 


C.  Revision  of  the  laws.  1964: 

Cnexpende'l  balanw  Dec.  31,  1963    ..   .     11. 322  50 
Expended  Jan    I  to  June  30,  1964- 10.391  85 


Balance  June  30,  1964 


930  65 


Emanuel  Celler, 

Chairrrian 


,1'    NE     3il,     l\tCA 
(.'    'MMlrTEE       '-V     Mf,Ki    HA.Vr     .M\RINE     AND 
P'T-^HKRTfS 

To  the  Clerk  or  the  Hocse 

The  above-mentioned  committee  or  sub- 
committee, pursuant  to  section  1  14  b  i  if 
the  Legislative  Reorganization  A'  .f  i  i4>i 
Public  I..t'A'  ''1)1  7<'!'.  (■-■ngress.  appruved 
August  J,  :  '-tf;.  .1.-,  irr.-:  .led  submits  the 
following  report  show.i.i'  ';..■  name,  profes- 
sion, and  total  salary  if  c.i.  ;i  person  em- 
ployed by  it  during  the  6-month  period  from 
January  1  to  June  30.  1964,  Inchis'.vf.  t..- 
gether  with  total  funds  authorized  .r  ;i;)- 
proprlated  and  expended  by  It: 


N'ame  of  employee 


J  ohn  .M .  DrewTjr 

Bernard  J.  Zlncke 

.Ned  P.  Everett 

W.  B.  Winfl.l.i 

Fraric(-s  I'   -^till  

Ruth  A.  Brookshlre... 

Kdith  \V  (iordon 

Vera  .A.  Barker 

E.M.Tollefson 


Chief  counsel 

Counsel 

Assistant  counsel. 

Chief  clerk 

Assistant  clerk 

-do       , 

Secretary 

.     .do      

Minority  clerk 


Total 
gross 
salary 

durint 
6-montn 

period 


SB.  442  SO 
8.M13  14 
7.905  IH 
B.  OlJO.  .V( 
i.SiVi  :« 
4.  278.  06 
4,  ■.'78  n6 
4 ,  ■_>7*<   I  »> 

6.  1  44    -.^ 


Funds  authorited  or  appropriated  (or  com- 
mittee expenditures     .        $37,500.00 


Amount  of  expenditures  previously  reported.     17,377  83 
.Amount  extiended  from  Jan.  1  to  Jime  30, 

1964 6,104  45 


Total  amount  expended  from  Jan.  1, 
1963,  to  June  30,  1964 23. 482.  28 


Balance  unexpended  a.s  of  June  30. 1964       14.017  72 

H      C       B'    NNER. 

C'iairrnari 


•^^T  8,  18«4 
(Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civa  Snvici 
To  the  Clerk  or  the  House: 

The   above-mentioned   committee  or  guh 
c(jmmlttee,    pursuant    to    section    134(b)      , 
the   Legislative   Reorganization    .Act   of   iq« 
Public    Law     601.    79th    Congress,    appro,!^ 
August    2,    1946,    as    amended,    submits   th 
following  report  showing  the  name    nrof^ 
slon,    and    total    salary    of   each    person   em 
{jloyed  by  It  during  the  6-month  period  from 
J.uiuary    1    to    June    30,    1964,    inclusive    tT 
.<ether    with    toUil    funds   authorized   or'  an" 
proprlated  and  expended  by  It: 


iVame  of  emplojree 


Charles  E.  Johnson  . 
B.  Benton  Bray 

John  H.  Martiny 
William  K.  Irvine 

Lillian  IL  Hannlnen 
John  B.  Price 

Lucy  K.  Daley 

Elsie  E.  Thornton 
Blanche  .M.  Simons 
Barbara  .M.  Wells... 


Staff  director.. 

Profession.vl  staff 

memljer. 
Couasel.  . 
Professional  staff 

memlier. 
Assi.itant  clerk 
.do 

.do ; 

Secretary 

.do 

Secretary  (from 
Feb.  1.  1964). 


$9, 442  50 

9.034  27 

9,  iia4  T 

8.  74<)  45 

8.775.30 
4.8l»,M 
4.819. 88 
4.711  50 
4.332  24 
3, 745  M 

Funds'authorUed  or  appropriated  for  com- 
mittee expenditures   $125.0oaoo 

Amount  ofeipendltures  previously  reported      52  882  V 
.Amount  expended  frotn  Jan.  1  to  June  30l        •      •  • 

•*^       -   2l.005.OB 

Total  amount  exjiended  from  Feb.  27 
1963,  to  June  30.  1964 73,887.61 

Balance  unexpended  as  of  June  30, 
1*^     5i,ii:.3« 

Tom  Murhat, 

Chairman. 


Jri.Y   15,   1964 

COMM.'TTBar    ON    PVBLIC    WoRKS 

I"  the  Clerk  or  the  Hocse 

The  above-mentioned  committee  or  sub- 
^  -mmlttee.  pursuant  to  section  134.  bi  of 
t*it'  Legislative  Reorganization  Act  of  1946, 
Public  UiW  fiOI,  79th  Congress,  approved 
.Xu^u.st  2  194fi,  as  amended,  submits  the 
:  ;:'''A-:ng  report  showing  the  name,  profes- 
.--iin  iu:d  tntal  salary  nf  each  person  em- 
pl''. (Hi  by  It  during  the  G-month  perlcxl  from 
.rinu:iry  I  t. .  June  30.  1964.  Inclusive,  to- 
t'l'-bcr  wl'h  total  funds  authorized  or  ap- 
pr' jjria'ed   imd  expanded  by   It: 


Total 

Name  of  employee 

Profession 

gross 

saltry 

durlni 

6-montD 

period 

Standing  committee: 

Richard  J   Sullivan. 

Chief  coun.vl      .. 

$9.  442  5(1 

Joseph  U    Brennan 

Enetnwr-consultant 

d   142  V\ 

Clifton  U     Enfield   . 

.Minnntv  CDimsel 

(J  2:u  Hi 

Stejihi'n  V    Feelev 

Sulicotiuiiltt.'.'  i-li 

rk 

e.  TM  ■» 

Helen  M    D.w.l,.v 

Staff  a.s,sbit  ii,t 

-  (-4  M 

Helen  .A    Thompson 

do 

1,.  7' :  .12 

Florence  C    Waters. 

do 

6, (»il  30 

DorntliT  .A    Beam. . 

...  do 

5  «21  * 

Sterlyn  B.  Carroll.. 

Clerical  assistant 

... 

3,779.64 

STANPIVO    CiiMMITTEK       "  O   \RIP:<    V  y\X\    J  ^  v      1    THRoT'OH 
iCNE   .30,    IVMM.    PCK-l    \ST   Tm    H      KKS     2   rt     *V:'    II     RI3. 

bM.  vith  co.no. 


James  R    Phlppard       ' 
John  .A    ( )■(  'oiuior.  Jr. 
WilU.-ini  U    .>iiort         ., 
Audrey  i !    Warren 
MI'tnn  Weil 
M  ir.n  I  \I    (ientlllnl. 


1-1 


Subcommittee  i-lirk  $.1  vi^  42 

do  S  VA  34 

.        .1o         I  ,^2.S3  24 

lo                    ,V2.y  24 

Sl.ilT  .i.^M<t  mt       I  fi,  3."3  7« 

do   . .  3.  4:'^  28 


I.    -    Vates .Minority    staff    a.s-       ii,  sO)  40 

I      sLstant.  I 


■TAirolNC  committee— SALARIES  PAID,  JAN.  1 
THROUGH  JUNE  30,  1964,  PTJRSTTANT  TO  H. 
„S     236   AND    H.    RES.    566,    88TH   CONO.— COU 


Total 
pross 
salary 
during 
6-month 
period 


CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD  —  HOUSE 


17859 


Vrla  -^   Youmans  ,        ,     .     , 

'-'     -        \-.,,i  Dyke.      .Minority  clerinila.s- 


Flsvil  ^ 

Jr 
Kiiiv!'^  ('     1  iM*:'ii 


si^taiit- 
"Miiiority  clerk 


w,  rr-,N   ~    I'lkshkoff-.       Iiivc'^tiKiitor.. 
M  ..;-  liikpr ----     I.ei.-i^lativeas« 

(;i^of  Juilr  1.^ 


M    Mm  <  '>"i 

John  Willlatius. 


assistant 
,'.,  lyM). 
Clerical  .I'-.'i.-liuit  (as 

(if  ,lune  17.  iyt>4). 
...     .io   


$4,801.76 
3,  519.  f» 

2,051.08 

2,  679.  90 

165.53 

140.13 

140.  01 


II   Res.  236. 
H   Rc-i.  5(Vi. 


$110,000.00 

i2.\roo.  00 


Funds  autliori:i-l  or  appropriated  (or 
conMuittcf  ixpi'ii  liuirc,-' --     23.^,000.00 


■il'ill  urr- 


Iiri'viou^ly    re- 


Aw'unt  eipen.K-  1  from  .Ian.  1  to  .lune  30. 

-Q^^  _. 04,  IvRJ.  oO 

Total  anioiH.t  r\i»'tidiMi  from  .Ian.  1. 
1963.  to  .liiiir  :(ii,    li».l    .        ,  __-     KSj),  f.M.78 

Bftlano    uiiixiicndi'd   as   of  .Uinc   30, 

,„.,,  . ..       7.S318.22 

SPECIAL     SUBCOMMITTEE     ON      THE     FEDERAL-AID 

HIGHWAY     PROGRAM SALARIES    PAID,     JAN.     1- 

JVNE  30,    1964,  PITRSUANT  TO    H,  RES.   236  AND 
H     RES      566,    88TH    CONG. 


Walter  R.  May 

John  P.  Con.standy... 

Rol)ert  L.  May... 
i^aUatore  J.  D'.\mico. 
Rolierl  O.  Lawrence.. 
Patrick  J.   Ciuining- 

ham 
Geort.  11   M  irliti 

Oeortii' M    K.iniky. 
JohnN.  Dii'.Miiorc  . 
Phermaii  S   Will.-e... 
Jotin  1'  o'H:u:i     - 
Rich,ird  A.Cordiisco.. 

CarlJ.  l/ireni.Jr 

James  P.  Kelly 


Edward  J.  Ciilhooly... 

K.'it!ir\ii  M    Ktvney. . 
Kr«n.  I  irrriiw  iM 
Mil'.ri'.l  ¥    Hnpert 
Ih.l.iri-  K    I  loii^'herty 
Aciir-  M    ii:iN'uii  .. 
Sylvia  11    i:.;;'Tl 

SaraL.  \ollett 

Shirley  R.  Knighten.. 
AnoaS.  Rosch 


Chief  Hiun.sol 

AssLstanl  chief  coun- 
sel. 

Minority  counsel 

.A.ssoriate  couii.sel.. 

.-  do - 

..  do.. .-4 

.administrative    as- 
sistant, 
(^hief  Irncstipator. . 
InsestH-'ator... 

.   do - 

<lo....l 

do....! 

..     do 

Invest  ipaior  iilirough 

May  l,Mlt(V4i. 
Investifiitor. 

Chicfi'lcrk..     

Ki'search  assist iint... 

St  all  assistant 

do i. 

do 

Minority    stalT    a.s- 

si'itunl . 
StalTassLStant. 

.to 

..-.do... 

I 


$9,  442.  ,50 
H,  826.  60 

8.  76.'i.  .12 

6.  922.  62 
.■),  ,'i81.74 
4,018.02 

8. 069.  70 

5,  408.  22 

7.  063.  68 

6.  922.  62 
6.  fi.')9.  34 
6.. 504.  24 
6.001.21) 
5,191.97 

4,018.02 
4,754.82 
4,  2a3.  52 
3.  9.58.  44 
,3,  a39.  22 
3,  822. 96 
3,  727.  30 

3,422.10 
2. 934., 54 
2,  ,522.  76 


H  Res.  236 1 -  $:<tO.OO(l.on 

H.Res.  566 , \ 32.5.000.00 


3 


Fimds  authorised  or  apiirojjrialcd  for 
committeei'xpenditiircs    —    .  665.  CKX).  00 


Amountoferpeii  lioiri'sprrMoiisly  rei>orted.     324,694.88 
Amount  eviH'ijl.-i    fioni    Jaii     1    to    June 
30,  1W<4  1,56,516.45 


Total  amount  exiH'nded  from  Jan.  1, 
1963. loJune  30. 11X4     .  481,211.33 


Balance  iiiii'xiveiidfd  as  of  June  30, 

l'.,,!  183,788.67 

SELECT  ^I■M  I  ISIMITIKK  UN  KK  Al.  FROrKKTV  ArQl'ISITION  — 
SALARIFS  IKW.  MN.  1  TIIHOC  H  jrvK  ,3n.  Ipfi4,  PCR- 
SCANT  to   II.  KKS  237  ANP  II.   RES.  MK),  S8TH  fONC. 


Ruth  M    Ueritatre 

Chi.fil.rk     

.«7.  016.  64 

Ilenrx   1 1    Kr>  vor.  .    .. 

Chii  f  co'ins*'!       

9.  099.  30 

RoNri  .1    Holnf-r 

M  uiorit  V  coi:ii.-i<d 

a  765.  52 

Joe  W.  Iiiifrain 

As.-i(Hiate  coi'nsel    . 

6,  955,  56 

Hoy  Markon     

As.sixiiite  <-oi'nsel 
through  .Mar.  31, 
1964). 

3,  546.  72 

Tt.uii>rt,s  M    St.wart.. 

Ass<«  iate  coonsel 
las  of  -Mar.  17, 
1964). 

3,  758. 00 

Dorothv  S,  .Martin  . 

Scirct^iry       

4.825.28 

Ruth  H'litlcrworth.    .. 

Minority  staff 
a.ssist:mt. 

4.  564. 36 

.Mfriiiu  K,  Biuklcy 

."^t  .IT  assistant 

3,  869. 12 

rkimpursement 

TO    COVERS went    ACENCV 

Total 

gro.ss 

Name  of  employee 

Profession 

salary 

durinp 

6-nionth 

IXTiod 

Department  of  -Aprl- 

ciiltnre: 

Raymond  D.  Vlasin 

Staff  economist 
(Apr.  1  throueh 
.May  31,  19(>4>. 

«2,  222,  00 

H.  Res.  237 _ .n25.0(KI  00 

IL  Res.  609 !■'"''■  O"*"- "" 

Ft;nds  arthorized  or  appropriaii-d  for 
coniinittee  expenditures 275.  000,00 

Amount  of  exiK'nditrns  prcvioi  sly  re- 
ported..  115,068,89 

Amount  expended  from  J;in.   1  to  Ji:iic  30. 

19g4 ' rj2.  540.  50 

Total  amount  expeii'lcd  from  Jan.  1, 
1963,  to  June  311,  iy(>4     177.  609.  39 

Balance  unexiiended    as   of  Ji:nc   3(>. 

1964 97.390,..,! 

Charles  A.  Buckley, 

Chairman. 


JlTLY    1,    1964. 
Committee  on  Rules 
To  the  Clerk  of  the  House: 

The  above-mentioned  committee  or  sub- 
committee, pursuant  to  section  134(b)  of 
the  Legislative  Reorganization  Act  of  1946, 
Public  Law  601,  79th  Congress,  approved 
August  2,  1946,  as  amended,  submits  the 
following  report  showing  the  name,  profes- 
sion, and  total  salary  of  each  person  em- 
ployed by  It  during  the  6-month  period  from 
January  1  to  June  30.  1964,  Inclusive,  to- 
gether with  total  funds  authorized  or  ap- 
propriated and  expended  by  It: 


Name  of  employee 

Profession 

T<,tal 

pross 

salary 

duruic 

ti-numih 

period 

T.  M.  Carruthcrs 

Mary  Spencer  Forrest . 

Counsel  (Pi.  stand- 
ins?  coniniiitco. 

.Assistant  coun.scl 
'  IM 

$7,  204.  6S 
5,  253.  24 

Frank  E.  McCarthy  . 

.Minority  counsel 

5,  2.53.  24 

T.  K.  Leachman 

StalT  a.ssistant 
(lune  1  to  .lune 
30.  19(34). 

490  31 

Howard  W.  Smith, 

Chairman. 


July   1,   1964. 

Committee  on  Science  and  Astronautics 

To  the  Clerk  of  the  House: 

The  above-mentioned  committee  or  sub- 
committee, pursuant  to  section  134(b)  of 
the  Legislative  Reorganization  Act  of  1946, 
Public  Law  601,  79th  Congress,  approved 
August  2,  1946,  as  amended,  submits  the 
following  report  showing  the  name,  profes- 
sion, and  total  salary  of  each  person  em- 
ployed by  It  during  the  6-month  period  from 
January  1  to  June  30,  1964,  Inclusive,  to- 
gether with  total  funds  authorized  or  ap- 
propriated and  expended  by  It: 


Name  of  employee 


Charles  F.  Ducander.. 


John  A.  Carstarphen, 
Jr. 


Executive  director 
and  chief  counsel. 

Chief  clerk  and 
counsel. 


Name  of  employee 


Profession 


Total 
pross 
salary 
durinp 
6-month 
period 


Counsel.- I  $0, 


.do. 


Philip  B.  Yeaper 

Frank  K.  Ilaiumill, 
Jr.  ! 

W.  U.  Boone --.,  Chief  technical 

consultant. 

Mary -Ann  Robert Secretary 

Eiiiiiy  Dodson do 

Carol  F.  Kodpers do.. -.. 

June  r    StalToril do 

Elizabeth  .M.  Kleminp do 


8, 


442.50 

798.40 


9,  103.  98 


251.00 
104.72 
001,76 
7,52,  58 
503.34 


investigations  subcommittee 


Richard  P.  Hines Staff  consultant I  $8,798.40 

James  E.  Wilson Technical  con-  !     8,502.24 

sultaiit. 

Peter  A.  Ccrardi ' do 8,502.24 

Josopli  .M.  Felton I  Assistant  counsel ;     4.251.00 

Katiierine  V.  Flani-      j  Assistant  clerk 4,928.16 

pan. 

Denis  C,  Quiplcy ;  Publications  clerk...,     2,750,34 

Virpinia  Kolii.son ,  Secretary.. j     3,  SM.  34 

F.lizaU-th  S,  Kernan..    Scientific  research  792.47 

a.ssistant  (from         : 

June  1). 
Elizabeth  A.  Roth-       i  Clerical!  assistant        |        622.08 

m.an,  ifmrn  May  18). 

Patrick  J,  Mahoney..      Clerical  assistant        ;        115.73 

I  from  June  24). 


Total 
pross 
salary 
durinp 
6-month 
period 


$9.  442.  50 
9.44Z50 


Funds  authorized  or  appropriated  for  com- 
niiltee  exix-nditures S.325.  (XX).  00 

.Amount  of  expenditures  previously  reixirted.      97.  857. 14 
Amount  expended  from  Jan.  1  to  June  30, 
19ti4 .- 45.271.41 

Total  amount  expended  from  Feb. 27, 
1963,  to  June  30,  lyti4.. 143, 128.  55 

Balance  unexpended   as  of  June  30, 

1964.... 181,871.45 

George  P.  Miller, 

Chairm.an. 


July  13,  1964. 

Committee  on  Un-American  Actiivities 
To  the  Clerk  of  the  House: 

The  above-mentioned  committee  or  sub- 
committee, pursuant  to  section  134(b)  of 
the  Legislative  Reorganization  Act  of  1946, 
Public  Law  601,  79th  Congress,  approved 
August  2,  1946,  as  amended,  submits  the 
following  report  showing  the  name,  profes- 
sion, and  total  salary  of  each  person  em- 
ployed bv  it  during  the  6-month  period  from 
January  "l  to  June  30,  1964,  Inclusive,  to- 
gether with  total  funds  authorized  or  ap- 
propriated and  expended  by  It: 


N'ame  of  employee 


Standine  comndttce: 
Api>ell,  Donald  T  .. 
( iittlnps,  Helen  M  .. 

Joray,  Juliette  P 

.MiN'amara, 
Francis  J. 

Xacel,  IsaV>el  B 

Piirdy,  Rosella  A . .  . 

Tavcnner,  Frank  S., 

Jr. 
Turner,  .Anne  D 

Veley,  Lorraine  M . . 

Wheeler,  William  A . 
Investigating  commit- 
tee: 
Baldwin,  Beatrice  P. 
Bedarfas,  Louise  S.- 


Benedict, John  R... 
Blenvenu,  Marcelle. 


Brown.  Frances 
Rosalyn. 


Chief  investigator, . 
Research  luialyst... 

Record irip  clerk 

Director 


Total 

pross 

■salary 

durinp 

6-nionth 

fieriod 


Secretary  to  counsel 
Secretary  to  peneral 

counsel. 
General  counsel 


Cliief  of  reference 
section  and  files. 

Secretary  to  investi- 
gators. 

Investigator. 


Clerk-typist.- 

Information  analyst 

(resigned  June  10, 

1964). 
Research  analyst 

"resigned  Jan.  22, 

1964). 
Clerk-typist  (ap- 

txitnted  Jime  8, 

1964). 
Information  analyst. 


$8.  036.  82 
4.  928. 16 
6,  076.  44 
9,  198.  00 

4.  169.  70 
5.014.86 

9,442.50 

6,  123.  42 
3.  953. 04 

7,  580.  82 


2.  869.  50 
2,671.04 


589.09 

332.35 

2,880.30 


17860 


CONGRESSIONAL  RFCORD  —  HOI  SI- 


August 


N  irnc  of  i'm;'Ifivp<> 


rrofession 


p. uglio,  Thi'r>>!;i  J  CWk-typist  (re- 
siitniNl  J(in.  31, 
h»64i. 

H  irkf,  (i.ru- 1  F        '  Clerk-typist 

i; utliT,  Dsini.  I  '.-.   .do 

I'lllin.s,  WillKim  K  .     Fditnr 

'  'jniiitmham.  \nriif!     Information >»nal>'st. 

'  'irll.Jt'Hn  W  CliTk-stpnographer. 

Ii  uli.'iman.  >!  irl'v  /    ...    do ... 

(.Mar  9  to  Apr.  24). 

Ii   >lc,  Klor' n.f  H        f Merk-typiiit 

^  :]n>;iT,  Klu.i)"  th       Kditor.- 

I. 

h    -.-.Mit;,  u,«h.;ii-  I     rirrk-typist 

F  iin,  I'ctir  H     ,    Clerk-t\"pist  (ap- 

[.lointf.l  June  JV;, 


^  : 


■hous 


<  ■  Vtif  hi  1 


y  '  till  I'i.  p'r;:;;  V  k 
'i  I'Tii.y,  M.-f'.-  g 
'■>  i!l  iirfiiT.  J  i.'r;i  >   I, 


11  .."ir,  II, >u  ir  I   H 
Jr 

H  '/,  William 

1 1  'i'un,  Kif '>-r.n>' 

1{ 
I!  I  .tr,  W.ilr.r  H 
J  ".km.-f,  r(rin>>-  1' 


K     !> ,  \I.iur  » 

!  ■  itricj  1 
K    :in.'ilv,  .J.)  It 


\!    I.iiiighlin.  (    If. 
N!  iniii  I.  rh;!;;,  K 

\!  irgitich,  \V!::iiii! 


tW'>4 

Cl<rk-sti'noBTaph(T 
(appointed  .\pr. 

27.  iiim). 
Information  analyst. 

ricrktypist 

R«'s«-iirr'li  :in:ilyst 

(;ipp<iintt-d  Feb. 

U.  I9*>4). 
I'lcrk  typi.st  (ap- 

p  ^intiMj  June  15, 

19«4i 
Counsi'l  'appointed 

FpI>.  .'1.  1'».4). 
Rcscari'li  cUrk 

ron.<!iiltant 

CliTk  typist  (ap- 
pointed JlUJf  S, 
19fi4). 

Rrs«»ttrch  analyst 

CU-rktynisf  (ap- 
polntod  Mar.  3, 
1»>4). 

.'M-cn'tary  to  the 
Din'ctor. 

rierk-typLst 

Invi'StljTator  (ap- 
{(•ilntod  Jan.  1, 
IU64). 

Invrstigiitor. 


M  l.^luniiln.  A.  -.rt.i      CU-rk  -stcnogrHpher 
( appointed  Apr. 


M    nts,  Fsth.T  I, 
.\!  itRpy,  Dav..!  K., 

Jr 
.Nirt;,.,  Alfre.l  .\I..,. 
I'-f.rscn,  .\f;i.  .\I... 


PfatT.  Alma  T 


1.  VJttA) 
f 'liTk  stenoKrapht'r. 
CWk  typLst 


'j.h' 


rouavl 

Clerk-typist  (ap- 
[M)inled  Jan.  1. 

i»m. 

K."i«»Hrch  clerk. ... 
>«  itchl)Oard  oper- 
ator. 
Research  clerk   . . . 


km  Inlph,  J 

mi'  .--. 
Kiehl,  .(o.seph  Y.  .  Jr     Clerk-typLst  lap- 
,      pointed  June  1, 


kii.--.--fl I.  F,oui.-<  I 
Saltifhf,  Dons  k 
Stil.-s.  U'la  \\  «•      .. 
8w. mv,  DoniM  I., 

V  I'TMrii,  ratit-ni-e... 


Va..  ntf,  ,\I;iry  Nf    . 
Wrr.ur,  Donit.'^y  \\ 
Walton,  .'<t;m'ev  K 
Wetterman.  Nf-il  K 
Wheeler,  Hil'iie 


lU&ti. 

Jnvpstlitator    

Clerk -typist       

Inforniation  analyst 
Research  analyst  . 

Clerk -stenoKrapher 
(resiitned  Feb.  2». 

Secretary  

(' lerk -stenographer. 

Clerk  typist        

Investiuator    .   . 

Clerk-steno(trapher. . 


Total 

(fTOSS 

salary 

iliirmi! 

6-month 

period 


4.2.'>1  00 
2. 3M.  75 


3,34«  2fi 
2. 945. 34 

7. 740.  M 
2.251  »2 


2.988  m 
2. 734  (» 

3, 389.  .W 

420.  4^; 


6.  2W  4« 
2.  41  H»  it) 
3, 237  9«) 
4. 819. 8« 

538.78 


5.112  42 
3.  niM  02 
2.251  92 
5,  '296  5« 
2, 123.  Di 


follijwlni?  repijrt  shuwlng  the  luaiie.  profes- 
.slon,  and  total  salary  of  each  person  em- 
ployed by  It  during  the  6-month  period  from 
January  1  to  June  30.  1964.  Inclusive,  to- 
gether with  total  funds  authorized  or  ap- 
propriated and  expended  by  it: 


$387  90 


2. 939  94 
2. 6.12.  7S 
4.001  76 
4.  283.  52 
3. 210  H4 
413.  0« 

2.  lOa  4H 

4,  5*)0.  I"* 

2. 035.  02 
126  14 


574. 70 


2. 8.52.  78 

2.  ins.  4S 

3.  802.  05 


39  60 

7. 4.S4  61 

2, 977.  S6 

7,  674  H4 
332  35 

3. 476  28 
1.639  61 

4.001  76 
2. 142.  84 
4. 754. 82 


.Name  of  employee 

1 

I'rofesslon 

Total 

itross 

salary 

(lurlnR 

6-month 

period 

Full  commlttir  staff: 
Oliver  K    .Mea<lows 
Edwin  11    Tatler- 

sori 
John  R.  1 1  olden 

Staff  director 

Coun.'a.«l..„..„, 

ProfesMional  stalT 

t9.442.AO 
9.  44Z  50 

7.  952.  22 

Fund.s  aathorre'l  or  .ippropriated  for  com- 
mittee evpenditures         $660,000.00 


Amount  ofexjH-nlitures  previously  report»d      307.5A3.  74 
Amoiini  ex[n'n<le  1  from  (an.  1  toJuly  1. 1964      163.226.99 


I  itiil  amount  ex[i.-n  S"!  from  Jan.  4, 

i»«,  to  Ju;>  1,  1  »-4  .  


470.790.73 


litilance  uneii»Tile.i  as  of  July  1.  r.»-4.     ls<i.  209.  27 

E    E    Willis 

C*\a\ryna''\. 

J'-:y    15,    ly^H 
CoMMrmtE  ON   V'ETrR.-\.Ns'    .\»-fmrs 
To  the  Clerk  or  the  Hot  se 

The  above-mentioned  cominit'.ee  t  .sub- 
committee, pursuant  to  .sect;  -n  lU  h  if 
the  Legislative  Reorganization  \c\  ,,f  ij48 
Public  Law  601,  79th  Contcre.ss  approved 
August    2,    1946.    as    amended      s'ibr!i:*.s    ttie 


Hilly  E    Kirhy 

fleorce  W    Fisher.. 
Helen  A.  Hiotidi... 

Ciu-ol  A.  Davis 

Alice  V   .Mattliews. 

OeoTKe  Turner   

Investigative  statf; 
.\dlii  M    Downer. . 
I'aiiH'l  I  (■    Wiirren.. 
Wilma  Jean  John- 
son. 

.\nn  L.  Loupot 

I^eila  W   OsNirne... 
Sharon  L    Wnifht... 
Jonnette  .\1.  Smith 
Hen  W.  Crain 


memticr 
Professional  aid,   .. 

Clerk 

.\ssistant  clerk 

Clerk-st^'nograplier . 

do 

Assistant  clerk 

Staff  memU-r 

Clerk-stenographer. 
do 

*> 

do 

do 

do 

Clerk-messenger 


6,  922.  62 
(».  442.  H\ 
5.  521.  92 
5,  221).  72 
4.  )i*i:i.  14 
4.  0U3.  14 


.  190.  W 
,  7U.  «5 
,  UdJ.  IM 

2.V1.64 
,  1 28.  71 

2116.  01 
.21i33 

700.92 


Funds  authorized  or  approiirlatrd  for  coiD> 
raittee  expenditures $145,00a00 


.\ mount  of  e.xpendltures  previously  re- 
l«fte<l 54.214.28 

.\mount  cxpi'nded  from  Jan.  1  to  June  30, 
19M »,a37.  49 


Total  amount  expended  from  Jan.  1, 

1963,  to  June  30,  r,»64 83.851.77 


Haliuite   unexpended   as   of  June   30, 
1964 .     ..       61.14M.23 

OLIN    E.    TEAGtTE, 

Chairman. 

J'T.Y  6,  1964. 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means 
To  the  Clerk  or  the  House: 

The  above-mentioned  committee  or  sub- 
committee, pursuant  to  section  134(b)  of 
the  Legislative  Reorganization  Act  of  ri4'. 
Public  Litw  601,  79th  Congre.ss.  app;  ,.! 
August  2,  1946,  as  amended,  submits  the 
following  report  shoxving  the  name,  profes- 
sion, and  total  salary  of  each  person  em- 
ployed by  It  during  the  6-month  period  from 
January  1  to  June  30.  1964.  Inclusive,  to- 
gether with  total  funds  authorized  or  ap- 
propriated and  expended  by  It: 


I-eo  H   Irwin  ... 
William  H.  guealy. 

John  M.  Martin.  Jr. 

Lincoln  .\mold 


John  P.  Baker. 


Thomas  P   Kerester.. 

Florence  Ilurkett 

Virutnia  Hutler 

Wilham  Hyrd... 

-Mary  K.  Daniel    

(irace  Kagan 

June  Kendall    

.Max  .Mehlburger 


Klizabeth  Price 

.Martha  Sue  Ritner... 

Dolores  Koeers 

Oliiria  Shaver 

t     •  •  n  Sonnett 

-  .  .iM  Taylor... 

Irene  Wade 

Ii  ivid  We.st  

Hiighlon  (Ireene..... 
w  liter  Little 


Chief  counsel  iC).. . 
.Minority    counsel 

(P). 
.Assistant  chief  coun- 
sel (P) 
Profes-sional    assist- 
snt  !  I')  from  June 
I.  I9<;4. 
Professional    assist- 
ant (P). 

.    do 

Staff  assistant  (C)... 
.     do...  . 

—    do .      

.    do 

.do'"" 

.    do ' 

Staff  assistant   fC) 
from  June  15.  1964. 
Staff  assistant  (C)... 
.    do 

-  do.:::.:::::::::; 

..    do 

do 
do 

...do..:::::::::::: 

do 


Total 

gross 

salary 

durmg 

ft-nionth 

period 


Document  clerk  (C). 

.     .do 


$9.  442  50 
9.  442.  50 

9.273.34 

1.550.34 

7. 524.  42 

7.500.90 
3.882.60 
8.  Oil.  12 
Z 571  54 
3.2St  16 
5.0:11.  12 
ft.  408.  10 
322.48 

3.  sm.  34 

3,  600  90 

3,  427.  50 

4.  6t«.  46 
4.  256.  40 

4..^:l.H6 
4.  689  78 
4.  M79  44 
a.  590  04 
3,590(>4 


Funds  authorized  or  approprliiod  for  c<„„. 
inittee  expienditures ... 

Airiount  of  exjienditures  previoiLsly  reported 

Amount  expended  from  Jan.   1  to  Jun<>  vi 

l«<i4 .77. 

Total  amount  expended  ftrom  Jan    1 

ly63.  to  June  30,  iwy "     ' 

Ilalance  unexpended  a*  of  Dec.  30,  ig64. 

W     D     Mi: 


-^'•■'■Y    1",    1964 
Select  Con;  mi:  Iff:  on  GovfRNMiNT  Research 
To  the  CLfKK     f    ruF  H  .1  sf; 

The   abu;e-niiiitio!U'U    c.  iiumttee  or  sub 
committee,    pursuant    to    section    134ibi    q' 
the   Legislative   ReorKanl7at!on    Act  of  1945 
Public    Law    601,    79th    Conpre.ss.    approved 
August    2,    1946,    as    amended,    submits   Me 
following  report  showing  the  nmiip    profes- 
sion,  and    total   salary   of   e:i>  h    p,  r-   :.   ,.,,1 
ployed  by  It  during  the  6-mon'!,  ;;•■:;., u  fron 
January    1    to    June   30,    1964,   Inclu.slve'  \,^. 
gether    with    total    funds    authorized   or  ao 
proprlated  .ii.d   i  \p,!.tl.-ii  by  It;  ' '^ 


I 


Name  of  empUtyee 


Rol>ert  L.  If 
.Micnh  II 


IIopiH-r 
Vaflalin 


Stephen  P.  "Strickland 
William    B.    Forring- 

ton 
K.  Kvelvn  .\lvls  . . . 
David  ((.  Mttttle 
Fli;al»lli  n    Hedell. 
Sallir  I,    Hendit     .  . . 
Donald  P.  Cole.    . 
Davis  <»   Coiieh.  .   . 

Hertlia  I,   l>.ivison 

Waller  I..  Fitzpatrick, 

Jr. 
Marv  P   Flanacan  . 
Kdwanl  T.  Fot-o 
F' ranees  M  .  lieildes 
Zel  \l     l.lpsen 
Itowena  C.    I.Dvetfe 
Fdna  Ruth  Mc-N'utt.. 

Annelle  K.  .Murray 

(Jeorge  .VorrLs.  Jr 

Mary  Helle  Osliome. . 

Helen  C    Pieott 

Rus-sell  Savllle 

Leo  S   Tonkin 

Harbara  .\nne  Burke.. 


Profession 


Total. 


Staff  dir«>etor 

Deputy  siaff  illrec 

tor  and  counsel 
Chief  elerk        .      .. 

Science  director 

Serrotary. 

Staff  assistant 

Assistant  rlrrk 

Staff  assistant 

..       do.      . 
Clerinil  ji.ssislant  . 
Researrli  assistant.. 
Staff  oits'stant 

.Secretary 

staff  a.HSistant 

Seereturv 

Staff  assistant 

Seeri'iarv       

Clerical  a.ssistant 

Staff  ikssLstant 

Assistant  counsel 

Secretary 

do 

Staff  assistant 

do 

Clerical  assistant 


Tf.tal 
frnss 
salary 
dunne 
0-month 
period 


».  400,20 

7. 210. 19 

7,n02.M 
7, 500.  K% 

1.302.13 

fi.  .W5. 7(1 

3.  iXl  12 

397.31 

3U0.QI 

2.744.92 

■»-..  II 

4.M2  «2 

3.269  7(1 
6.334.88 
3.  .■■03  34 

22,V  01 
3,4A4.W 

191  a 
4.5aat8 

5,796.56 
3,  .552  12 
3.649.82 
4.S0ai8 

6. 001. 20 
187.30 


96.025  h 


Funds  authoriie<l  or  approprlate<i  for  com- 
mittee expenditures $553,000.00 


Amount  of  expenditures  previously  re- 
P<'rte«l 25,315  07 

Amount  expended  from  Jan.  1  to  June  30, 
1964 115,230  r 


Total   amount   exjM'nded   from   Sept, 
II.  1963.  to  June.'*).  1964 14a545.34 


Balance  unex[iende<l  as  of  June  30, 

1964 4!:  4M  ' 

Carl  Elliott. 

Cha\rm.an. 


jT-i.Y    22     1964 
Select  CoMMtxTrr  on   .-^mmi.   Bisines.s 
To  the  Clerk  or  the  H    tse 

The  above-mentioned  rMninilttee  1  r  sub- 
committee, pursu.mt  to  .section  134ibi  of 
the  Legislative  Reors^anl/atlon  Act  ..f  1946. 
Public  I..1W  r,01,  79th  Congre.'is.  approved 
August  2  rufi,  as  amended,  submits  the 
foUowint;  rep.  t:  showing  the  name,  profes- 
sion, arid  t<itvil  salary  of  each  person  em- 
ployed by  It  during  the  6-month  perkxl  from 
,1  i!;';,i.-v    1    '..    June    30,    l'.»64.    Inclu.slve,    to- 


m^ 
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ther   with    total  nunds   authorized   or   ap- 
^ninriated  and  expended  by  it: 


prop 


Same  of  employee 


Marsha  V  Darrah.. 
Astrid  E.  Oram.  

Maxino  LaCava 

N>,1  L.  Wernet...  .. 
Myrtl.-  Kiitli  1-iutch. 
„,:ieni!.int'  -     — 

IVnelot*  Waleolt 

»;\lv;a  C.  Keel..* 

oWkH  i'"i^"> 

Hsrry  1  Usher. . . 
Milrey  K   Smith...   . 
Hrv'in  11    'ar  in.-s 


I'Tnfes-KlIl 


Reseiir.-b  analyst. 
Seireiary 


.^(-■■•■Ulitant 

Clerk 

Secri-tury 

do 

.do.. 

Counsel 

('oiisiiltMnt 

Krsi-ircli  Lin.dyst. 
St  iiT  ilirei-tor 


Total 
pross 
salary 
(lurinp 
li-month 
I^Tiod 


nr\  'in  1 1 .   "1^  !■■'    _  -  -  -  - 

HHTl.ara  \Vri:--ht,  Me-  ,  SecTeh.ry 

(^iiiinell 
Jo  Ann  L.  Sloane*.- 
Richard  L.  M.t«-»ll 
lli-nrv  A.  Kot'iriym 
William  M.  R'•ddi^^ 
('h:U-|e?  F-  O'Connor  ^ 

Ju.'^tinu.s  tiould -- 

J„linJ    Williams 

Kupene  W.  Lotdil 


Sarah  Cox..... .------ 

Dorothy  M.  Perdieu. 


V\i  si'arcb  aiiahst .. 

I  Irlli'r.ll  1;  UlllSrl. 

('..IlllSi  I 

l;.-r,irr!l  .lUalyst.. . 

I    "Mll^i  1..     

■In      

M  ilPTlI  V  (•"IlllSl-1    .. 

.\>--i-i  lilt  iiuiuinly 
I  "iiiisi  1. 

,<i'(-rrt  :irV 

do 


S3,  ;>42.  R4 

3.  ^•^2. 90 

1,8118.58 
1..V')I.24 
,'..  (H3.  28 
4,061.40 
.■<.  747. 18 
:<,  717. 18 
.S,  7(7  18 
s.til.'i  04 
>■  ',t9.5  ><6 

4,  332.  24 
9.  367,  2t'. 
,S,61»).  72 

1 ,  9S7.  74 
9.  3()7  20 
7,  .'ilKI,  90 
.1.  004.  06 
s.  144.94 
s.  144  94 
C,  IW.'i.  88 

yjti.  3H 

810,09 
224.  07 


Joint  Committee  on  Immigration  and 
Nationality  Policy 

July   15,   1964. 

To  the  Clerk  of  the  House: 

The  above-mentioned  committee  or  sub- 
committee, pursuant  to  section  134(b)  of 
the  Legislative  Reorganization  Act  of  1946, 
Public  Law  601.  79th  Congress,  approved 
August  2,  1946,  as  amended,  submits  the 
following  report  showing  the  name,  profes- 
sion, and  total  salary  of  each  person  em- 
ployed by  it  during  the  6-month  period  from 
January  1  to  June  30.  1964,  inclusive,  to- 
gether with  total  funds  authorized  or  ap- 
propriated and  expended  by  it: 


Funds aiithori?ed  or  nppr  pri  ,t,.l  fir  com-  ^ 
iiiitleeexp».'»<li'm"''S -       -  -      S'-'.  lAXi,  u) 

.amount    of    ,v^..  iililun-     pnviuu-ly     re- 

ported ,  -     -,,,-     --^•(»2.63 

^nioimt  exp.'nded  from  J   n    1  I"  Jun''  30, 

■   jog.  _  1_V',  089.  01 

Totat  amoi(nt  expended  Iroin  Jan.  •', 
1963,  to  June  30,  1964 _..-    348,182,20 

Halancv   unexpi'nded   as   of  June   30.      _        . 
jo^u  1*6,  S1j.80 

Joe  L.   Evins, 

Chairman. 


July   10,  1964. 

JOI.NT    CoMMIlTFE    ON    DEFENSE    PRODUCTION 

To  the  CifRK  OF  THE  Hoise: 

The  above-mentioned  committee  or  sub- 
committee, pursuant  to  section  134(b)  of 
the  LegKshitive  Reorganization  Act  of  1946, 
Public  Law  601,  79th  Congress,  approved 
August  2.  1946.  as  amended,  submits  the 
foHuwiiik:  report  showing  the  name,  profes- 
sion, and  tot;il  .'salary  of  each  person  em- 
ploved  bv  it  during  the  6-month  period  from 
J.ii.u.tiy  1  to  June  30,  1964,  Inclusive,  to- 
gether with  toUU  funds  authorlze<i  or  ap- 
propriatt'd   and   expended  by  it: 


Total 
pross 

Name  of  employee 

I'rcifi  s.-ion 

salary 
during 

1 

ti-month 

I)oriod 

Ilarnld  I   W.irren   

Clerk  and  oiuiisi  1. 

$8.  61. S  04 

Edward  11  irl     .   .   .- 

I'rofissmn  il        -latT 
nielii  Im  r. 

7,tp74  82 

Oforfse  T    \ult 

dn                    

6,  .>t>4.  48 

Edward     1'      Ml   u« 

.d.i        

5,  775.  30 

111. 

Juniee  M    ,\1  it'uir>- 

SiiTi-t:irv                   -- 

3, 302.  94 

iTudeiiee  .NLih.iffey. 

1   Irrii'id  :i,>^>;i-t;int .      . 

400.  60 

Sassm  TalUrt 

i-  "" 

213.  65 

Funds  authorized  or  appropriated  for  cnm- 
in  it  tee  expenditures    .  $337,690,00 


Name  of  emplovee 


Prof.- 


F:dward  M.  O'couiuir.     StalT  direc-tur. 


Total 

pross 

.salary 

duriiii: 

6-moiitli 

I    period 

3->*.  44 J.  .'! 


Funds  autliorired  or  aiipropriated  for  com- 
mittee exjienditures —  $20.  (XX).  (Ki 

.\inount  of  e\i>en(liturp?  jirevLm^ly  rpjiortcd.       7.  Sfts.  'h 
Amount  exjieiided  fniiii  Jim.  til  .IiiiU'   .    .-.  9.1)39.74 


Total  amount  i'\iHMided  tnuii  .lu'.y  1  I" 
Juiie30,  ll"d 1^ 


ills.  411 


Balance  unexiH-iidtd  ::- .d  .limr  .'-iii,  1'".4.      2,491..M 


Michael  A.  Feighan, 

Chairman. 


July  7,   1964. 

Joint  Committee  on  Internal  Revenue 
Taxation 

To  the  Clerk  of  the  House: 

The  above-mentioned  committee  or  sub- 
committee, pursuant  to  section  134(b)  of 
the  Legislative  Reorganization  Act  of  1946, 
Public  Law  601,  79th  Congress,  approved 
August  2,  1946,  as  amended,  submits  the 
following  report  showing  the  name,  profes- 
sion, and  total  salary  of  each  person  em- 
ployed by  it  during  the  6-month  period  from 
December  31.  1963.  to  June  30,  1964.  inclusive, 
together  with  total  funds  authorized  or  ap- 
propriated and  expended  by  it: 


Funds  authorised  nr  arpropriited  for  com- 
mittee  eXlH-ndltllto-  $l)9^5^MX) 

Amount  ofexjK'nditures  iinvlously  n  [Kirted.     27,789.03 
Amount  eip<iided  Irom  '. Ill   1  to  luiu- :W  .        32, 485. 02 

Total  amount  ■  \i»  nlid  'n'"'  -'"'v  1  i"      _^  ^^  „^ 
June  30  JO^^Ob 

Balance  un.  XI-  :i  !i  ■!  a.- nMiine  1*0.  li»tH        9.275.95 

Wright  Patman, 

Chairman. 


Total 

gross 

Name  of  emiiloyee 

Profession 

salary 

durinp 

6-nionth 

IRTiiid 

Colin  F.  Stani 

Chief  of  staff 

$10,749.96 

L.  N.  Woodworth 

Ei-nnoiiu^t 

9.  O.').'.  2(\ 

<i.  D.  Chesteen 

Corporatiiiii  auditor. 

8,  39S  80 

Nicholas  .\.  Tomasulo. 

.-Mtornev --- 

8,  3.')1.S2 

Robert  R.  Sinyers 

do 

8,  1.119.04 

James  H.  Syinons 

Statistical  analy-t... 

8,  08,3  80 

(irace  T.  C.iinn 

..   .do 

7,009.02 

Robert  J.  Moody.--   . 

,\tt(irney 

fi,  ."im.  1'4 

James  M    LaMarchc- 

Adiiiini^trutive 
as^istanI. 

(i.  1  sy.  J4 

Thnnias  L.  C.  \'ail..   . 

.Mtiiniiy..   

3.  822,  60 

Joseph  E.  Fink 

Stati<iical  clerk 

5,  578.  80 

A    F.  Connaiipliton... 

do..    

5.  578.  80 

Harrison  B.  .McCaw- 

.\ttnrney 

.5,  387,  46 

lev. 
Cleo  11.  Fonelli -- 

Stcnocraplirr  and 
lis.ivtaiit  (Icrk. 

4,007.16 

(i.  Norton  Nappr...  .  . 

.\ttiirnev..    ...      

3.  439  87 

Blanche  F.  Napro 

( 'Icrk-^teivipraphcr.. 

3,  fd7,  16 

Joanne  B.  McOer- 

do 

3,  40<>.  44 

mott. 

Jacuueline  S.  rfeilTer.. 
IlaCoe..     .            

.     do 

.        do .- 

2.  9:59.  94 
2,  799.  06 

June  M.  Matthews... 

do 

2.  799.  06 

Nlcki  Rae  Fairfax 

....do.... 

2,501.10 

Oloria  M.  McCal*.... 

do 

2,  .SOI.  10 

Mildred  Feldt 

do 

2,  :<38.  56 

Contract  personnel 

Russell  .M.  (Irani. 

'1  ax  consultant 

5.  KKT  1X1 

Dale  H.  Klapp 

.     do 

6.  3(X).  (X) 

P,  W.  Meekins 

i-     '^ 

4.  500.  00 

Vnuiunt     of    cxi)enditures     iireviously    re- 
ported   July  1  to  I  »ec,  31,  196:fK  .     .     .  156,306.19 
\iiiount  exitended  from  Jan.  1  to  June  30, 
■   iy,,4       _                    ,__   i:i9. 709, 29 

Total  amount  exjiendeil  from  July  1, 

19t.3,  to  June  :<0,  19'd 296,015.48 

Balance   unex]>fiided   as   of  June   30, 

lyiU 41,674.52 

Harry  F.  Byrd. 

Chairman. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV,  executive 
communicatioiis  were  taken  from  the 
Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  follows: 

2357.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a  re- 
port on  a  review  relating  to  unofficial  use  and 
overstated  needs  of  commercial-type  vehicles 
by  the  Military  Assistance  Advisory  Group 
and  the  Headquarters,  Support  Activity,  Tai- 
pei, Republic  of  China,  Department  of  De- 
fense; to  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations. 

2358.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a  re- 
port on  a  review  relating  to  a  solid  propel- 
lant  continuous-mix  facility  at  Thiokol 
Chemical  Corp.,  near  Brigham  City,  Utah, 
disclosing  that  the  Government  incurred 
costs  of  about  $825,000  because  the  Air  Force 
decided  to  complete  the  facility  although  it 
was  known  at  the  time  that  there  was  no 
foreseeable  requirement  for  the  facility  or 
for  the  process;  to  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernment Operations. 

2359.  A  letter  from  the  President,  Board  of 
Commissioners  of  the  District  of  Columbia, 
transmitting  a  draft  of  a  proposed  bill  to 
establish  a  register  of  blind  persons  in  the 
District  of  Columbia,  to  provide  for  the  man- 
datory reporting  of  information  concerning 
such  persons,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  District  of  Columbia, 

2360.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  Com- 
mission on  the  Disposition  of  Alcatraz  Island, 
transmitting  the  report  of  the  Commission 
on  the  Disposition  of  Alcatraz  Island,  pursu- 
ant to  Public  Law  88-138,  as  amended  by 
Public  Law  88-226;  to  the  Committee  oTi  the 
Judiciarv. 

2361.  A  letter  from  the  Commissioner,  Im- 
migration and  Naturalization  Service,  U.S, 
Department  of  Justice,  transmitting  copies 
of  orders  suspending  deportation  as  well  as 
a  list  of  the  persons  involved,  pursuant  to 
the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act  of  1952, 
as  amended  by  Public  Law  87-885;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary, 

2362.  A  letter  from  the  Commissioner,  Im- 
migration and  Naturalization  Service,  U,S. 
Department  of  Justice,  transmitting  addi- 
tional information  relating  to  the  case  of 
Juan  Francisco  Cisneros-Escobar,  A-8945502, 
involving  suspension  of  deportation,  pursu- 
ant to  the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act 
of  1952,  as  amended  by  Public  Law  87-885; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

2363.  A  letter  from  the  Commissioner,  Im- 
migration and  Naturalization  Service,  U.S. 
Department  of  Justice,  transmitting  copies  of 
orders  suspending  deportation  as  well  as  a 
list  of  the  persons  involved,  pursuant  to  the 
Immigration  and  Nationality  Act  of  1952,  as 
amended  by  Public  Law  87-885;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

2364.  A  letter  from  the  Commissioner,  Im- 
migration and  Naturalization  Service.  U.S. 
Department  of  Justice,  relative  to  transmit- 
ting certain  Information  relating  to  the 
eighth    period    of   refugee   operations   under 
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the  act  of  June  28.  1962.  which  covers  tin 
advisory  report  by  the  Se  retary  of  state  f  r 
the  6-inonth  perlcxl  endiiii?  June  3u,  1^64. 
uj  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMirrEES  ON  PUB- 
LIC BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XIII.  pursuant 
io  the  order  of  the  House  of  July  30. 
1964.  the  followint,'  bill.s  were  rpportod  on 
July  31.  1964: 

Mr.  DAWSON  Committee  on  Government 
Operations  Twenty-second  report  pertaln- 
Int;  to  Judgment  collection  penalties  and  pol- 
icies of  the  Department  uf  Justice  { Rept  No 
UHO);  referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  Tennesaee  Committee  on 
Public  Works.  HR  11946  A  bill  to  pro- 
vide public  works  md  ecurujnuc  development 
p:  jgrams  and  the  planning  and  ccxjrdlnatlon 
ni  eded  to  assist  in  the  development  of  the 
Appalachian  region  with  ftmeiiclme:it  i  Rept 
No.  1841).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of 
the  Whole  House  on  the  St^ite  of  tlie  Union 

Mr.  DAWSON  Committee  on  Clovernment 
Operations  H  R  1044f)  A  bill  to  permit  the 
u>e  of  statistical  .sampling  prcn-etlures  In  the 
ex.imlnatlon  of  vo'ichers  with  amendment 
(  Rept.  No.  1642 ) .  Referred  to  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XIII.  pur.suant 
to  the  order  of  the  Hou.sp  of  July  30,  1964. 
Uie  following  conference  report  was  filed 
on  July  31.  1964: 

Mr.  MAHON  Committee  of  Conference 
H  R  10939  A  bill  making  appropriations  for 
the  Department  of  Defense  for  the  fl.scal  year 
ending  June  30,  19»>5.  and  for  other  purposes 
I  Rept.  No   1842) .    Ordered  to  be  printed 

[Submitted  Aurust  3.  1964] 
Mr.  PATMAN.  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency.  H  R.  ll»\):i  A  bill  to  authorize 
the  mint  to  Inscribe  the  figure  ■1964"  on  all 
coins  minted  until  adequ.ite  supplies  of  coins 
are  available:  with  amendment  ( Rept  No. 
1644).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union 

.Mr  COOLEY  Committee  on  Agriculture 
H  R    3869.     A   bill   to  esUblLsh  Federal  agrl- 

..'ural  services  to  Ou.tm.  and  for  other  pur- 
poses:   with    amendment    i  Rept     No     1645i 
Referred    to    the    Committee    of    the    Whole 
H  iu.se  on  the  State    .f  the  Union 

Mr.  COOLEY  Committee  on  Agriculture 
3  51.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  to  relinquish  to  the  State  of  Wy- 
oming Jurisdiction  over  those  lands  within 
the  Medicine  Bow  National  Forest  known  as 
the  Pole  Mountain  District;  without  amend- 
ment (Rept  No  1H46  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of 
the  Union 

Mr  MURRAY  Committee  of  Conference 
HR  11049  A  bill  to  adjust  the  rates  of 
ba-sic  compen-satlon  nf  rert<iln  offlcers  and 
employees  In  the  Federal  Government,  and 
for  other  purposes  Rept.  No  1647)  Or- 
dered to  be  printed 


PUBLIC    BILLS    AND    RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  4   of  rule  XXII.  public 
bilLs  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 
By  Mr  HARSHA 

H  R.  12190.  A  bill  to  modify  the  flood  con- 
trol project  on  the  Scioto  River,  Ohio;  to 
the  Committee  on  Public  Works 


U.    -Mr    I  Ki.l.EK 
HR    121UI     A   bill   f  T   'i.e  relief  of  certain 
displ-iced    natlonal.s    -f    :;..■    Netlierlands.    to 
the  Comnslttee  oii  tlie  Judiciary 
By  Mr    DORN 
HR   12192    A  bill  to  protect  consumers  by 
requiring  that  imported  meat  and  meat  food 
products  made  In  whole  or  In  part  with  im- 
ported meat  bear  a  label  showing  the  coun- 
try of  origin  of  such  imported  meat.   t<.>  the 
Committee  on   Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce 

By  Mr  LIBONATI 
H  R.  12 193  A  bill  U)  iunend  title  10.  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  for  the  establishment 
of  a  program  of  cash  awards  for  suggestions 
or  inventions  mnde  by  members  of  the 
Armed  Forces  which  contribute  to  the  effi- 
ciency, economy,  or  other  improvement  of 
Goverrmient  operations;  to  the  Committee 
on  Armed  Services. 

B'.    M.'    .M rCLORY 
HR    12114     .\    bill    to    amend    the    Internal 
Revenue  Code  i.f  1954  to  allow  .i  corporation 
a  deduction    for   certain   expenditures   made 
abri)ad    to   promote    the    free   enterprUe   sys- 
tem,  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means 
By  Mrs   REID  of  Illinois 
H  R   12193    A  bill  to  amend  the  Trade  E.x- 
panslon   Act   of   1962;    to   the   Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means 

By  .Mr  WHITENER 
HR  12196  A  bill  to  amend  the  Dl.strlct  of 
Columbia  Police  and  Firemen's  Salary  Act 
of  1958.  as  amended,  to  increase  salaries,  to 
adjust  pay  allnement.  and  for  other  pur- 
poses: to  the  Committee  on  the  District  of 
Columbl.'i 

By  Mr    BROCK 
H  R    12197    A    bill    to    amend    the    Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  authorize  and  facU- 
lUite    the    deduction    from    gross    Income    by 
teachers   of   the   expenses   of   education    (In- 
cluding certain  travel)  undertaken  by  them, 
and  to  provide  a  uniform  method  of  proving 
entitlement  to  such  deduction:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means 
By  Mr    McMIl.LAN: 
HR   12198    A  bin  to  amend  section  11   1701 
of  the  District  of  Columbia  Code  to  Increase 
the    retirement    salaries    of    certain    retired 
Judges,    to  the  Committee  on  ttie  District  of 
Columbia 

By  Mr    PERKINS 
H  R  12199    \  bin  to  amend  and  extend  the 
National  Defense  Education  Act  of  1958  and 
to    extend    Public    I^iws    815    and    874.    81st 
Congress    (federally  affected   nreas):    to   the 
Committee  on  Education  ivnd  Labor. 
By  Mr  DON  H  CLAUSEN: 
H  R    12200.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Trade  Ex- 
pansion   Act   of   1962.    to   the   Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means 

By  Mr    FULTON  of  Pennsylvania: 
HR   12201    A    bin    for    the    relief    of    the 
township  of  Robinson.  Pa  :  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr    McCUIXOCH 

H  R  12202  A  bin  to  amend  title  28.  Unlt«'d 
States  Cixle.  to  provide  for  a  temp<jr:iry  st.iy 
of  pr(3ceedlngs  In  any  action  for  the  reappor- 
tionment of  any  State  legislative  b^^ly,  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary 

By  Mrs    REID  of  Illinois 

HJ  Res  1139  Joint  re?olutlon  to  amend 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  to  guar- 
antee the  right  of  any  State  to  apportion 
one  house  of  Its  legislature  on  factors  other 
than  population;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary 

By  Mr  WHITE: 
HJ  Res  1140  Joint  re8t)lutlon  providing 
for  a  study  and  report  to  Congress  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Trea.?ury  concerning  the 
stiver  policy  of  the  United  States;  to  the 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 


By  Mr   CEM.ER: 

H.  Con.  Res    336    Resolution  to  provide  » 
the    printing    of    4.(X)0    additional   copies^ 
school  prayer  hearings;  to  the  Commiitee  o 
House  Administration  "^ 

By  Mr  OUSEN  <.f  Montana: 

H  Res  812  Rcsolutl  )n  to  provide  for  the 
concurrence  of  the  House  of  Representative 
to  the  Senate  amendm-nts  to  H  R  I839  to 
the  Committee  on  Rules 

By  Mr    ROOSEVELT: 

H  Res  813  Resolution  to  provide  for  the 
expenses  of  an  lnve^tlg:ltlon  authorized  by 
House  Resolution  103.  to  the  Cmmittee  oc 
House  .Administration 


PETITIONS.  ETC. 


/ 


/ 


Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII.  petition 
and  paper.s  were  laid  on  the  Clerk's  desk 
and  rcfcrrt-d  a.s  follows: 

995  By  the  SPf:AKER:  Petition  <ri  S  Sgt 
and  Mrs  Philip  G  Rtxjs.  and  others.  Klttery 
Maine,  requesting  the  enactment  of  the  pro- 
posed bill  H  R  8954.  to  the  Committee  oc 
Armed  Services. 

996  Also,  petition  of  WllUan  R.iney  and 
others.  Carmlchael,  Calif  ,  relative  to  re- 
questing the  reopening  of  the  S.ui  Francsico 
Branch  Mint;  to  the  Committee  i.^n  B.mklng 
and  Currency 

997  Also,  petition  of  Henry  Stoner,  Avon 
Park,  Fla  ,  relative  l'<  legislation  to  provide 
for  Identification  cards  ot  thot-e  possessing 
US.  citizenship;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary 


privatp:  biixs  and  resolutions 

Under  clau.se  I  of  rule  XXII.  private 
bills  and  resolutiun.s  were  introduced  and 
.severally  referrtxl  a^  follow.s: 

By  Mr   ANDREWS  of  Alabama: 
HR   12203    A    bill    f.jr    the    relief   of   Mlsa 
Meerl  Smlkka   Nlemlnen,    to  the  Committee 
on  the  ,lu(l:rnrv 

By  Mrs   BAKER 
HR   12204    A    bill    for    the   relief   of   Mrs. 
Av.i    Hiwurd    Tayl':ir;    to    the    Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By   Mr  CONTE: 
HR      12205    A   bill    for    the    relief   of  Mrs 
Bronlslawa  Szyper;  to  the  CMmmlttoe  on  the 
Judiciary 

Bv  Mr   FARBSTEIN: 
H  R   12206    A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Damlano 
Squeo.   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
By  Mr   FINO: 
H  R   12207.   A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Donat- 
angelo  Cecere;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

H  R.  12208  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Glacomo 
La  Corte:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary 

H  R   12209    A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Zdravko 

Drizlc;    U->  the  C  immittee  on  the  Judlclarv 

By  Mr    KEini: 

HR    12210    A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Maniiel 

Paulo    Tavares;    to    the    Committee    on    the 

Judiciary 

By  Mr    MARTIN  of  M.issachusetts 
HR    12211     A  bill  for  the  relief  of  M.irlii  Da 
Concelcao  Mucedo  Da   EstrelKi.    t.o  the  Com- 
mittee   on    the    Judlcl.irv 
By  Mr    Wt:STI.AND 
HR    12212    A    bi:i    for   the    relief   of   Capt 
Andrew  J    Meyers;   to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary 

By  Mr    WIDNAI.L 
HR    12213    A    bin    for    the    relief    of    Mrs 
M.irg.iret  M    Burke,   to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary 

HR  12214  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Mrs 
Poiyxenl  Terzldon;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary 
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Preiident  Johnson's  Historic  Message  and 
Proclamation  Commemorating  the  20th 
AnniTcrsary  of  the  Warsaw  Uprising 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ROMAN  C.  PUCINSKI 

OF    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  August  3, 1964 
Mr  PUCINSKI.    Mr.  Speaker,  earlier 
t/viflv  President  Johnson  issued  an  offl- 
JJal  proclamation  designating  August  1. 
1Q64   as  Warsaw  Uprising  Day. 

The  President   invited   the   people  of 
the  United  States  to  observe  this  day 
with  appropriate  ceremonies  and  activi- 
ues  and  urged  ihem  to  mark  this  event 
as  an  exceptional  demonstration  of  man  s 
courape  and   devotion  in  the  long  and 
continuing  struggle  for  human  freedorn^ 
I  am  sure  that  the  President  s  historic 
gesture  will  be  recofznized  by  history  as 
the   first    official    recognition    and    ap- 
nreciatlon  of  the  monumental  sacrifice 
'hat  hundreds  of   thousands  of  heroic 
Poles  made  20  years  ago  today  when  they 
launched  the  inspiring  Warsaw  uprising 
of  World  War  II.  ^  ,^    .j     * 

While  the  inspiring  words  of  President 
Johnson  during  the  official  signing  of  the 
proclamation  in  the  rose  garden  of  the 
White  House  stand  as  a  magnificent 
source  of  pride  to  Americans,  and  In  par- 
ticular to  those  Americans  of  Polish 
descent,  the  most  gratifying  aspect  of  Mr. 
Johnsons  proclamation  is  the  Impact  it 
will  have  upon  the  31  million  people  In 
Poland. 

This  official  act  by  President  Johnson 
in  commending  Polish  heroism  shall 
^erve  as  a  clear  sign  to  those  behind  the 
Iron  Curtain  today  that  the  United 
States  through  its  President  has  not  for- 
gotten their  monumental  contribution  to 
victory  in  World  War  II. 

The  large  gathering  of  distinguished 
.\mericans  of  Polish  descent  which  ob- 
.served  President  Johr\son's  official  sign- 
ing of  today  s  proclamation  were  stirred 
by  his  inspiring  and  historic  message. 

I  should  like  to  Include  in  the  Record 
today  the  text  of  President  Johnson's 
message  delivered  at  the  White  House  at 
noon  last  Friday. 

Following  the  President's  statement,  I 
am  including  the  text  of  the  official  War- 
saw Uprising  Day  proclamation  issued  by 
the  President. 

Americaios,  particularly  those  of  Polish 
descent,  are  grateful  to  the  President  for 
this  public  recognition  of  a  gallant  mo- 
ment In  Polish  history. 
Rfmarks   or   THE   President   on   Signing  a 
Procijvmation  To  Commemorate  the  20th 
Anniversary  or  the  Warsaw  Uprising 
Friends.  I  want  to  say  to  each  of  you.  and 
especUdly  to  the  Members  of  Congress  who 
have  indulged  me.  that  I  regret  very  much 
that  I  have  been  delayed.     I  had  about  50 
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newspapermen  In  my  office  and  I  couldn  t 
evict  them  as  quickly  as  I  should  have, 
perhaps,  but  I  thank  you  for  your  under- 
standing and  for  your  tolerance  and  I  hope 
you  didn't  get  too  hot. 

There  are  some  compensating  advantages. 
Maybe    the    sunburn    will    make    you    look 

better.  ,  , 

In  any  event,  this  Is  a  very  special  occa- 
sion for  me  and  I  want  to  genuinely  extend 
to  you  a  warm  welcome  as  a  participant  m 
this  historic  occasion.  I  want  to  thank 
you  for  coming.  I  want  to  review  with  you 
some  of  my  thoughts,  very  briefly. 

Twenty  years  ago  tomorrow.  In  the  city 
of  Warsaw,  there  occurred  a  demonstration 
of  human  courage  that  the  world  will  never 
forget.  The  courageous  people  of  a  captive 
city  challenged  the  chains  of  their  captors. 
Three  hours  after  the  start  of  what  is  known 
as  Operation  Tempest,  the  flag  of  the  Polish 
Republic  was  flying  In  the  heart  of  Warsaw, 
for  the  first  time  In  5  years.  For  63  days. 
proud  Poles  fought  to  liberate  their  beloved 
capital   from  the    occupying   army. 

On  October  2,  1944,  a  decision  to  cease  the 
valiant  fight  was  dictated  and  required  by 
lack  of  food,  a  lack  of  water,  a  lack  of  am- 
munition, and  a  desire  to  save  the  remaining 
civilian  population  from  systematic  destruc- 
tion. Eighty  percent  of  Warsaw  had  been 
destroyed.  Twenty  thousand  Polish  soldiers 
had  been  killed,  or  seriously  wounded.  The 
toll  among  civilians  was  too  high  to  even 

count. 

But  as  the  Polish  forces  marched  past  on 
that  final  day,  the  citizens  In  the  streets 
sang  to  them:  "Poland  Is  not  yet  lost,  while 
we  still  live."  We,  In  America,  know  that 
spirit  well.  It  attended  us  at  the  birth  of 
our  Nation.  We  have  seen  it  shine  from 
the  Polish  character  time  and  time  again. 
We  see  it.  again,  now  in  Warsaw  rebuilt 
from  the  ashes  and  the  rubble. 

We  see  it  in  the  steadfast  faith  of  the 
Polish  people.  We  see  it  gratefully  in  our 
fellow  citizens  of  Polish  ancestry  and  I 
visited  only  a  few  months  ago  In  Chicago 
with  hundreds  of  thousands  of  them.  They 
live  among  us  now  as  patriots  of  the  cause 
of  freedom  for  all  mankind.  The  congres- 
sional district  from  which  I  come  Is  in- 
habited by  hundreds  and  thousands  of 
people  of  Polish  ancestry. 

So,  we  know  the  Polish  spirit  well.  We 
know  the  unswerving  dedication  of  the  Po- 
lish people  to  the  goals  of  liberty  and 
equality  and  independence.  That  is  why  our 
policy  Is  designed  to  help  the  Polish  people 
so  they  may  Increasingly  help  themselves. 
We  have  done  much  toward  this  goal  In 
many  fields. 

Today,  all  Americans  are  proud  to  Join 
with  the  Poles  of  Poland,  the  Poles  abroad, 
and  the  Polish-Americans  to  commemorate 
the  20th  anniversary  of  the  Warsaw  uprising. 
We  repeat  with  them  now  the  motto  of  the 
Polish  struggle  for  Independence:  For  your 
freedom  and  ours 


uprising  as  a  great  manifestation  of  bravery 
and  devotion  to  home  and  country;  and 

Whereas  this  historic  effort  should  serve 
to  Inspire  people  everywhere  to  rededicate 
themselves  to  the  cause  of  freedom  and 
Justice:  Now,  therefore, 

I,  Lyndon  B.  Johnson,  President  of  the 
United  States  of  America,  do  hereby  desig- 
nate August  1,  1964,  as  Warsaw  Uprising  Day. 
I  invite  the  people  of  the  United  States 
to  observe  this  day  with  appropriate  cere- 
monies and  activities,  and  I  urge  them  to 
mark  this  event  as  an  exceptional  demon- 
stration of  man's  courage  and  devotion  In 
the  long  and  continuing  struggle  for  human 
freedom. 

In  witness  whereof,  I  have  hereunto  set 
my  hand  and  caused  the  Seal  of  the  United 
States  of  America  to  be  affixed. 

Done  at  the  city  of  Washington  tills  31st 
day  of  July  In  the  year  of  our  Lord  1964, 
and  of  the  Independence  of  the  United  States 
of  America  the  189th. 

Lyndon  B.  Johnson. 

By  the  President : 

Dean  Rusk, 
Secretary  of  State. 


I  Have  Lost  a  Friend 


Warsaw  Uprising  Day— A  Proclamation  by 

THE  President  of  the  Untied  States  of 

America 

Whereas  August  1,  1964,  marks  the  20th 
anniversary  of  the  historic  uprising  of  Polish 
patriots  to  liberate  their  capital,  the  city  of 
Warsaw  from  the  Nazi  occupation;  and 

Whereas  the  bravery  of  the  Polish  people 
demonstrated  their  determination  to  achieve 
liberty  and  Independence;  and 

Whereas  the  American  people  regard  the 
action  of  the  Polish  patriots  in  the  Warsaw 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  GEORGE  P.  MILLER 

or   CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  August  3, 1964 
Mr.     MILLER    of     California.       Mr. 
Speaker,  the  Nation  shares  California's 
sorrow  in  the  loss  of  her  Indomitable 
Senator  Clair  Engle. 

It  was  my  high  privilege  to  know  Clair 
Engle  for  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  cen- 
tury during  which  time  we  developed  a 
very  close  relationship,  the  memory  of 
which  I  cherish. 

I  first  met  Clair  Engle  when  he  was 
elected  to  the  California  legislature  as 
State    Senator    representing    Tehama 
County.    I  was  then  executive  officer  of 
the    California    Division    of    Fish    and 
Game  and  because  of  our  common  inter- 
est  in   conservation,    we   were    thrown 
pretty  much  together.    He  came  on  to 
Congress  and  I  followed  him  about  3 
years  later.    We  were  both  interested  in 
the  development  of  the  Central  VaUey 
and  in  the  water  and  power  problems  of 
California.    During    my    first   term    in 
Congress,  I  served  on  the  Irrigation  and 
Reclamation     Committee.    Under     the 
Reorganization  Act.  Clair  Engle  was  as- 
signed to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs  which  incorporated  the 
work  of  the  Committee  on  Irrigation  and 
Reclamation.    I  went  to  another  com- 
mittee.   During  my  service  on  the  Irri- 
gation and  Reclamation  Committee.  I  in- 
troduced a  bill  for  the  high  dam  on  the 
American  River  in  Folsom,  Calif.    In  the 
80th  Congress,  after  I  had  left  the  com- 
mittee and  Mr.  Engle  had  taken  over,  he 
reintroduced  the  bill,  which  eventually 
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became  law.  He  weis  always  generous 
enough  to  refer  to  that  legislation  as  the 
Engle-MlUer  bUl. 

Clair  became  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs, 
and  it  was  here  that  he  made  his  great 
contribution  to  our  country  and  particu- 
larly to  the  West.  He  was  an  out.staiid- 
Ing  authority  on  reclamation  laws.  He 
had  an  Imagination  and  an  understand- 
ing of  the  problems  and  the  necessity 
for  water  and  power.  He  had  the  drive 
and  the  courage  to  fight  for  this  in  the 
face  of  great  odds. 

When  he  got  to  the  Senate,  this  was 
still  his  first  love  and  there  again  he 
carried  the  torch  that  was  responsible 
for  a  great  deal  of  our  water  and  power 
development  in  the  Wt-.stern  United 
States. 

Clair  Engle  was  a  humanist.  He  loved 
his  fellow  men  and  he  never  ceased  to 
work  In  their  interest. 

We  shall  miss  Clair  Engle.  It  will  be 
hard  to  replace  him,  and  his  accomplish- 
ments in  the  short  52  years  of  his  life 
will  go  down  in  the  history  of  our 
country. 

I  have  been  privileged  to  know  hmi, 
I  appreciate  his  worth  and  acknowledge 
our  great  loss.  To  his  lovely  wife,  Lu. 
Mrs.  Miller  and  I  extend  our  heartfelt 
sympathy. 


Anolkcr  Biased  Trade  Surrey  ? 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  H.  R.  GROSS 

OF    low.* 

IN  THB  HOUSE  OF  R£PRESENT.\TIVES 

Monday.  August  3.  1964 

Mr.  GROSS.     Mr.  Speaker,  on  June  16 
Secretary     of     Commerce     Luther     H 
Hodges  announced  plans  for  "A  Survey 
of  the  Geographic  Origins  of  US    Ex- 
ports In  1963." 

This  new  survey  Is  to  bring  up  to  date 
a  study  made  In  1960  in  pursuit  of  the 
same  elusive  subject  of  export  origins. 

I  find  It  hard  at  the  moment  to  think 
of  a  more  worthless  project  or  a  more 
deceptive  manner  of  spending  public 
funds. 

The  purpose  of  such  surveys  has  been 
and  is  very  simple:  namely,  to  influence 
legislation. 

Let  me  ask  a  simple  question  When 
an  automobile  is  exported  from  Detroit, 
where  does  it  come  from?  Who  Is  to 
trace  the  numerous  parts  and  the  raw- 
products  and  minerals  to  their  source? 
Here  is  room  for  duplication  to  run 
rampant.  The  iron  may  be  mined  in 
one  State,  the  steel  made  in  another  and 
the  pturts  made  out  of  steel  in  yet  another 
State.  The  same  may  be  said  for  the 
glass,  copper,  lead,  paint,  and  other 
materials  that  are  only  as.sembled  In 
Detroit. 

When  a  parts  manufacturer  from 
Toledo  sella  to  General  Motors  or  Ford. 
will  he  know  which  of  those  parts,  if  any, 


will   be  Incorporated   Into  vehicles  that 
find  their  way  into  exports'' 

The  .same  question  could  be  asked 
about  numerou.s  other  prf)duct.s  that  are 
a^ist'inbled,  as  are  autdmobile.s,  from  nu- 
merous part.s.  About  the  only  products 
that  could  be  traced  wiUi  a  reasonable 
decree  of  satisfaction  are  unprocessed 
at^ricultural,  mineral,  or  forest  products, 
and  then  only  if  they  were  exjMrted  In 
the  unprocessed  form  P^ven  then  there 
Would  be  s<jme  difficulty  A  bu.shel  of 
corn  ^rown  in  Iowa,  fur  example,  would 
b*>  difficult  to  trace  The  first  seller  is 
usually  not  himself  the  exporter.  He 
therefore  does  not  know  what  part,  if 
any,  of  hl.s  cr  )p  i^oes  abroad.  The  actual 
expwrter  will  often  ii  'f  know  the  preci.se 
ont^in  of  the  wheat  h.e  .'^hlps  abroad 

To  overcome  or  rather  to  hide  this  un- 
certainty the  Department  of  Commerce 
has  re.sorted  to  some  very  .siraiiK'e  f^uesi>e.s 
and  Reonraphical  mixing  formulas  that 
would  never  stand  the  light  of  day  and 
must  bi-  cor.demned  by  the  standards  of 
any  fair  statistical  procedure.  Some 
Krote.sque  results  have  thus  been  ob- 
tained. If,  for  example,  a  half-biUlon 
bu.shels  of  wheat  were  ex[H)rted  In  a 
K'lven  year,  the  population  of  Uie  wheat- 
producmn  States  would  be  set  down. 
The  amount  of  wheat  exported  by  a  par- 
ticular State  would  then  b«*  calculated  as 
that  percftUHi;e  of  tlie  total  uheat  ex- 
jxjrt.s  that  the  State's  jx^pulation  is  of  the 
total  population  of  the  wht^t -producing 
States;  or  by  applying  the  share  of  the 
States  wheat  prtxluction  of  total  wheat 
production  and  then  assuming  tliat 
wheat  exports  from  each  State  were  the 
same  percentage  of  the  total 

Such  a  method  would  imply  that  of 
each  Sta,te  s  wheat  production  the  same 
proportion  would  e:o  into  export,  retrard- 
less  of  the  State's  Ux'atlon 

Sometimes  the  calculation  does  not 
stop  there,  and  efforts  are  made  to  show 
how  many  miUiorus  of  dollars  of  exports 
arise  in  each  congres.sional  district  This 
can  be  done  by  application  of  the  popu- 
lation ratio  of  the  district  to  the  popula- 
t;on  of  the  whole  State  and  then 
dividing  the  whole  State's  exports  ac- 
cordingly 

Of  cour.se.  once  we  get  to  the  point 
where  each  district  has  the  same  amount 
of  population  a.s  every  other  district  In 
the  State,  each  district  would  be  shown 
as  having  exactly  the  same  amount  of 
wheat  exports  as  each  of  the  other  dis- 
tricts of  the  State.  This  would  be  about 
as  accurate  as  casting  a  fishing  net  any- 
where into  the  sea.  hoping  to  catch  as 
many  fish  as  the  profes.sionaI  fisherman 
who  knows  where  to  go,  on  the  theory 
that  the  fish  population  Is  evenly  dis- 
tributed throughout  the  oceans, 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  afraid  that  If  this 
survey  is  carr;ed  out  and  the  results  pub- 
lished by  the  Department  of  Commerce, 
we  will  have  another  example  of  the  de- 
basement of  KoverrmuTUal  statistics. 
This  Will  be  a  supreme  example  of  forcing 
statistics  to  tell  a  preconceived  story 
without  regard  to  the  le'Jitlmate  u.se  of 
statistical  melhods.  The  ethics  of  such 
practice  I  leave  to  anyone  who  relies  on 


public  statistics  as  a  guide  to  his  Jude 
ment  in  solving  serious  problems.  When 
our  governmental  departments  utlll» 
statistical  surveys  in  this  manner  thw 
cast  a  vitiating  doubt  on  all  public  statls 
tical  presentations:  and  this  Is  something 
to  be  deplored  as  well  as  condemned 
Statistics  should  be  enlightening  asbear- 
er.s  of  facts  and  not  misleaders  of  those 
who  use  them  in  all  Innocence  and  trust 

If  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  never- 
theless insists  on  proceeding  with  his  sur- 
vey, let  him  also  pinpoint  the  incidence 
of  the  taxes  that  support  a  |.:ood  part  of 
our  exports.  Our  foreign  aid  exports 
reach  a  level  of  more  than  a  billion  dol- 
lars and  the  goods  filling  these  shipments 
are  among  tliose  that  will  be  surveyed 
The  public  money  paid  for  these  goods 
comes  from  the  taxpayer.  Can  Mr 
Hodyes  trace  the  amount  of  these  taxes 
to  particular  congressional  districts?  i 
daresay  he  would  ridicule  any  such 
suggestion. 

Beside  foreign  aid  shipments  we  have 
Public  Law  480  exports,  and  these  are 
also  paid  for  by  the  taxpayers.  Can 
Secretary  Hodges  alloc&te  these  taxes 
by  congressional  districts?  We  sub- 
sidize the  exportation  of  wheat,  wheat 
flour,  and  raw  cotton.  Can  the  Secretary 
.say  how  much  of  this  subsidy  of  over  one- 
half  billion  dollars  each  voter  pays? 

Or  will  Mr.  Hodges  in  any  case  show 
only  the  benefits  to  the  farmers? 

If  Mr.  Hodges  were  to  present  the  bit- 
ter with  the  sweet,  we  might  have  more 
confidence  in  his  survey;  but  were  he  to 
do  that,  the  purpose  of  the  survey  would 
be  destroyed.  This  means  of  course  that 
something  is  wrong  with  the  purpose.  It 
Is  clearly  one  sided  and  designed  to  em- 
phasize the  beneficial  and  to  suppress  the 
cost.  It  is  designed  to  gain  .support  for 
a  policy:  that  is.  the  national  foreign 
trade  policy.  If  this  policy  were  soimd  It 
would  need  no  such  siienanlgans  In  order 
to  recommend  It.  If  It  cannot  be  de- 
fended without  statistical  misfeasance,  It 
evidently  Is  hard  up  for  Justification. 

I  say,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  Secretary 
H(xlges  should  call  off  this  survey.  It 
would  help  his  standing  and  that  of  the 
Department  of  Commerce  in  the  eyes  of 
tho.se  who  have  a  serious  and  honest 
interest  in  finding  the  truth  about  our 
foreign  trade  policy. 

He  should  in  any  case  not  go  ahead 
witli  It  unless  he  also  launched  a  survey 
to  show  the  injurious  effects  of  imports 
by  congressional  districts.  Imports  of 
beef,  veal,  and  lamb,  for  example,  have 
wrought  a  great  deal  of  economic  havoc 
in  this  country.  Let  Mr.  Hodges  ask  the 
Census  Bureau,  which  is  the  agency 
desit^nated  to  make  the  export-origin 
survey,  to  run  an  equally  Intensive  sur- 
vey of  the  incidence  of  unemployment, 
bu-siness  stagnation,  faltering  investment 
of  capital  and  discouraging  outlook  at- 
tributable to  rising  Imports.  The  results 
should  then  be  carefully  allotted  to  the 
congre.sslonal  districts.  The  students  of 
the  double-barreled  survey  could  then 
feel  at  lea.st  that  an  honest  effort  had 
been  made  to  present  both  sides  of  the 
trade  question 
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Tf  Tnwa  exports  50  million  bushels  of 
.h^at  or  ime  similar  figure,  there  wUl 
!?Sme  benefits  to  farmers  and  farm- 
^  fprs  There  would  be  no  harm  in 
!5ntiS  to  this  benefit;  but  If  we  are  con- 
SSthe\isdom  of  a  trade  policy  that 
ISSs  imports  of  a  large  amount  of 
S^  Ind  if  these  imports  break  the 
S  of  catUe  which  in  turn  consume 
SuSreds  of  millions  of  bushels  of  com 
SSS  in  lowa:  and  if  it  costs  60  cents 
grbushel  to  the  taxpayer  to  export  Uie 
?heat  Mr.  Hodges  should  show  this 
Jebit  side  or  be  guilty  of  telling  less  than 

^lUf  he  should  either  make  this  double 

.uney    although   I   greatly   doubt  the 

Pasibiiity  of  it.  or  eliminate  the  project 

nute  y.    If  he  goes  ahead  with  the  one- 

ided   survey,   he    will    be    writing   the 

obituary  of  the  statistical  integrity  of 

?he  Department  over  which  he  presides. 
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Frauds  on  the  Elderly 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


HON.  MAURINE  B.  NEUBERGER 

OF    OREOOW 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday,  August  3. 1964 
Mrs  NEUBERGER.  Mr.  President, 
the  Senate  Special  Committee  on  Aging, 
of  which  I  am  a  member,  has  held  hear- 
ings on  the  Activities  of  unscrupulous 
persons  who  prey  upon  our  elderly  cit- 
izens We  have  found  that  senior  citi- 
zens have  been  bilked  out  of  millions  of 
dollars  through  health  frauds  and 
quackery. 

The  distinguished  Senator  from  New 
Jersey  (Mr.  Williams!  is  chairman  of 
the  Senate  Subcommittee  on  Frauds  and 
Misrepresentations  Affecting  the  Elderly. 
Recently ,  he  was  interviewed  by  Mr. 
Harry  W.  Flannery  on  the  "As  We  See 
It"  program,  sponsored  by  the  AFL-CIO. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Congressional  Record 
a  transcript  of  the  program  broadcast 
through  American  Broadcasting  Co.  sta- 
tions on  Sunday.  July  26.  1964. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  tran- 
script was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Salesman  or  Sokkow 
Mr  Flannery.  As  we  see  it.  American  re- 
tired persons  have  been  tlie  victims  of  all 
kinds  of  rackets.  Unscrupulous  persons  In 
States  like  Arizona  and  Florida  have  tried  to 
sell  land  in  desert  wastes  and  flooded  swamps. 
Persons  who  sviffer  from  arthritis,  asthma. 
lumbago  and  other  Illnesses,  to  which  the 
aged  are  prone,  have  been  peddled  worthless 
ray  machines,  ointments  and  pills.  Some- 
times the  eUierlv  have  also  bought  words 
more  gIo<Hng  than  the  facts  of  the  Insurance 
they  purchased. 

Senator  Harrison  A.  Williams,  chairman 
of  the  Senate  Subcommittee  on  Frauds  and 
Mlsrepre-sentatlons  Affecting  the  Elderly,  tells 
what  xUc  committee  has  discovered  for  this 
radio  station  of  the  ABC  network  and  the 
AFL  CIO  Your  reporter,  Harry  W.  Flannery. 
talked   with   Senator  Williams  In  bis  office 


in  the  Senate  Office  Building  here  In  Wash- 
ington. ,   ^     . 

Senator  Williams,  what  led  you  Into  in- 
veetlgatlng  the  charges  that  the  elderly  peo- 
ple of  the  Nation  are  being  victimized  by 
quacks  and  racketeers? 

Senator  Willlams.  At  one  of  our  first  full 
committee  hearings,  we  had  testimony  from 
people  who  Knew  about  many  of  the  frauds 
that  were  being  perpetrated  and  we  went  on 
from  there  and,  of  course,  we  developed  testi- 
mony  that  shows  fraud   not   only   in   land 
sales    but    in    many    other    areas    too.    with 
elderly  people  the  principal  victims. 
Mr.  Flannery.  Which  did  you  take  up  Qrst  <■ 
Senator  Williams.  We  have  dealt  at  some 
length  with  both  these  land  fraud  proposi- 
tions and  also  with  what  is  even   harsher, 
some  of  the  worst  misrepresentations  and,  in 
my   Judgment,   frauds,   that  are   being   per- 
petrated  on   people    with    health   problems, 
afflictions  like  arthritis,  cancer,  asthma,  and 
many  others.     They  promise  the  easy  cure 
and  they  take  their  earnings  that,  of  course, 
In  retirement  are  dwindling  and  put  them 
Into  these  devices  or  whatever  the  so-called 
cure  is  and  It  is  a  tragedy— it  is  a  multi- 
bllllon  dollar  tragedy  perpetrated  on   older 
people   who   can   least   afford   wasting   their 
meager  savings. 

Mr.  Flannery.  Did  the  testimony  show 
how  these  older  people  were  approached  on 
these  devices? 

Senator  Williams.  Every  media  of  ap- 
proach is  used.  We  have  all  seen,  in  the  land 
sales,  the  extravagant  claims  for  the  retire- 
ment acres,  or  the  investment  acres  in  our 
newspapers.  The  radio  is  frequently  used. 
Some  of  the  worst  racketeers  spend  unbe- 
lievable amounts  of  money  on  long-dlsUnce 
phone  solicitation  and  matchboxes.  Every 
media  of  communication  we  found  used  in 
perpetrating  these  misrepresentations. 

Mr.  Flannery.  There  are  a  lot  of  these  old 
people — I  think  there  are  about  18  million 
who  are  retired  today.  What  do  they  repre- 
sent as  a  potential  market  for  these  grafters? 
Senator  Williams.  Our  best  estimates 
show  the  purchasing  power  of  the  18  million 
or  so  people  over  65  In  our  country  to  be 
about  $38  bUllon  a  year  spent,  which  Is,  of 
course,  a  market  that  Is  very  attractive  to 
these  plunderers. 

Mr.  Flannery.  It  Is  a  large  market  In  the 
aggregate,  but  to  each  one  of  these  Indi- 
viduals It  represents  a  rather  large  sum,  gen- 
erally, doesn't  it? 

Senator  Williams.  Well.  It  certainly  does. 
We  know  that  most  people  who  are  over  65 
and  living  generally  In  retirement  have  in- 
comes of  less  than  $3,000  a  year. 

As  we  sit  here.  Harry,  I  have  before  me  a 
long,  long  letter,  from  a  woman  of  59  who 
lives'  with  her  mother  and  father,  and  they 
are  both  late  in  their  70's.  The  total  fam- 
Uy  income  is  $192  a  month.  She  happens 
to  be  deaf  and  she  has  a  hearing  aid  and 
this  hearing  aid  cost  her  $300.  The  only 
trouble  is  that  It  wasn't  a  good  one  and  she 
has  had  to  replace  It  and  replace  that  one, 
too  Here  Is  another  area  where  there  Is  a 
lot  of  misrepresentation  and  gross  overpricing 
of  a  device  for  health  that  so  many  people 

Tiftftd 

Mr  Flannery.  How  can  one  of  these  elder- 
ly people  find  that  they  are  getting  a  re- 
liable hearing  aid?    Could  they  rely  on  their 

doctor?  ,  .,„ 

Senator  Willlams.  I  would  think  so  m 
the  health  field  the  reputable  physician  is 
still  the  first  line  of  defense  against  fraud. 
But  as  we  know  there  are  so  many  afflictions 
where  medicine  has  not  found  the  answers. 
They  have  run  the  course  with  medicine  and 
reliable  physicians  and  have  not  had  a  cure 
and  have  had  no  promise  of  a  cure  and  then 
come  along  the  grafters  who  have  the  cure^ 
In  arthritis.  It  is  unbelievable  that  devices 


that  are  sold,  that  are  extravagantly  praised 
as  the  sure  cure,  that  costs  In  the  himdreds 
of  dollars,  that  are  Just  worthless  boxes  of 
wires  and  colls  and  lights  with  no  healing 
effect  on  the  disease. 

Mr  Flannery.  I  have  seen  that  some  oi 
these"  that  have  to  do  with  asthsma.  They 
are  called  "ozone  machines"  and  so  forOa 
and  they  have  elaborate  establishments  Into 
which  many  of  these  people  come.  They  are 
all  of  this  particular  type,  I  imagine. 

Senator  Wh-liams.  Yes,  and  we.  of  course, 
have  talked  to  people  who  are  suffering  from 
arthritis,  for  example.  Even  the  executive 
secretary  of  the  National  Association  for 
Arthritic  People.  I  will  never  forget  his 
testimony.  He  said,  "you  might  think  we 
are  fools  and  we  are  dupes,  but  when  yoti 
have  this  disease  and  none  of  your  medical 
cures  have  worked,  you  will  grasp  at  any- 
thing." He  said,  "Even  today  If  I  read  an 
ad  that  offered  some  device  that  seemed  to 
Represent  a  cure,  I  would  buy  it.  I  would 
buy  it  quietly,  I  would  go  1°*°  J^^  ^^^'^ 
room  and  try  it  so  nobody  would  know,  but 
I  would  reach  for  that  straw  too.  • 

Mr    Flannery.  And   this  also  enters  Into 
the    field    of    mall-order    glasses.    I    under- 

''TenatorWn.LiAMS.  Yes.  I  ^^  ^ ''^^^^  "f/, 
of  spectacles,  but  my  doctor,  "^y  °f  °°^4^;^ 
tells  me  that  no  two  eyes  are  alike  ^  terms 
of  vision  If  you  need  assistance  through 
glasse  you  mJst  have  glasses  fitted,  because 
ff  vou  are  going  to  buy  them  through  the 
^all  both  fensls-weli,  might  be  alike  or 
Sey  might  not  be,  but  they  are  not  the 
lenses  fitted  to  your  eyes,  so  these  $10  or 
i?/mafl  o'^Ser  glLes  Just  ^yj^^-^^^/:;";. 
not  be  the  relief  for  people  with  falling  eye 

''m5;  flannery.  I  understand  that  the  Na- 
fi^nal  Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Blind- 
ness  has   wSned   against   these  mail  order 

^'Sn'ator  Williams.  Yes,  they  certainly 
hate  ^ou  know,  I  think  our  committee 
Searlngrhave  had  a  good  effect  in  a  lot  of 
Sse  arei.  I  am  told,  and  foUow^t  myself 
that  a  lot  of  the  advertising.  Particularly 
^n  the  area  of  land  frauds  has  been  subdued 
Snce  we  have  put  a  national  spotlight  on 
sorSe  of  the  worst  of  the  misrepresentations 
FoT  example,  formerly  we  used  Jo  see  a  lot 
of  great  claims  for  some  of^  t^«  J^i°"^J^ 
investment  and  retirement  ^It^s.  We  pi^ 
the  spotlight  on  and  found  out  a  lot  of  them 
Se  Spelesly  lost  in  Jungles  and  under 
water  in  the  swampland. 

Now   they   are   sold   as   swampland,    a  lot 
of    neople    are    going    to    buy    swampland. 
Probabfy    they    Ire    wise    or    unwise     who 
knows?    But  at  least  they  are  describing  1 
as  swampland  and  not  as  a  "meadowland, 

"'uTFiImr.'l  think  these  were  adver- 
tised (I  remember  seeing  some  of  these  ads 
mysein  as  being  at  the  rate  of  $10  down  and 
Jlo  a  month  and  a  lot  of  people  thought  they 
wouldn't  lose  very  much.  „^^„io 

Senator  Williams.  Well,  we  are  Bpecul^- 
tors  of  course.  That  has  been  part  of  our 
national  history.  We  went  West  to  find  gold^ 
People  read  these  ads,  "$10  down  $10  a 
month  buy  your  2  acres  in  sunny  Arizona. 
Tcan  see  ho  J  it  happens.  We  are  not  saying 
people  should  be  protected  absolutely  against 
mall  order  land  sales  or  sales  through  inter- 
state communication,  newspapers,  or  radio 
or  whatever.  All  we  want  is  an  adequate 
and    proper    and    fair    description    of    the 

^^m/^F^annery.  However,  some  of  these  ads 
were  so  worded  that  they  might  have  been 
correct  in  what  they  did  say,  but  they  were 
misleading  in  their  effect.  I  don't  suppose 
there  is  anything  In  particular  you  caji  do 
about  that  except  to  hope  that  people  are 
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not  inlsl«d.  X  am  thinking,  for  Inatance.  of 
one  of  the  Vlorlda  caMs  which  dldnt  ad- 
vertUa  r«ttr«in«nt  lota,  aa  many  of  the  others, 
but  did  s»y  Umj  are  good  Investments.  Of 
course,  they  may  not  be  good  Inveetmenta. 

Senator  Wiluams.  Aa  long  as  If  they  put 
In  Jiiat  the  rudiments  of  fair  disclosure. 
They  can  make  the  conclusion  "good  Invest- 
ment" but  what  will  make  a  good  Invest- 
ment? They  have  to  have  some  Improve- 
ments, a  auaceptlblUty  to  power,  you  know. 
Lf  It's  an  area  where  you  know  there  will  not 
be  telephone  communication  or  transporta- 
tion for  100  years,  then  it's  not  a  good  in- 
vestment for  anybody.  Maybe  If  It  were  held 
onto  the  10th  generation  it  might  ultimately 
be. 

Mr.  VLAtiMXMLT.  Well,  these  advertisements 
appeared  in  reputable  newspapers  and  might. 
therefore,  be  considered  reliable  Is  there 
anything  to  be  done  about  that' 

Senator  Williams.  This  has  disturbed  me 
and  we  know  that  majiy  great  papers  carry 
these  ads.    I  would  Just  hope  that  the  news- 
paper folks  would  exercise   greater  self-dLs- 
clpUne  and  would  And  ways  to  checlt.     The 
better    bualness    bureaus,    by    the    way.    are 
in    the   forefront   of    the    fight    against    thLs 
misrepresentation   and  doing  a  go»xl  Job.     I 
would   recommend    anybiKiy    when    they   are 
buying  at  more  than  arm's  length,  at  2.000 
or  3.000  miles,  maybe  u  would  be  a  g().<l  idea 
to  stop  down  to  the  better  buslr.e.ss  bureau 
Mr.  FULNinaiT.  What  ab<.>u',  legislation' 
Senator       Wiluams.  We       are       earnestly 
searching  through  the  problems  of  the   fair 
disclosure  bill  for  real  estate  sales,   perhaps 
modeled    on    our    experience    with    the    SEC 
and  the  disclosure  principles  of  the  sale  of 
securities.     In     the     health     field.     I     think 
devices.  If  properly  defined,  could  be  Included 
In  the  Pood  and  Drug  Administrations  gen- 
eral area  with  their  disclosure  requirements 
prior  to  the  new  drug  being  submitted.     We 
could  also  have  something  like  this  in  devices. 
Another  area  by  the  way,  is  this  mall  order 
health  Insurance.    We  found  a  lot  of  abu.ses 
here,   notwithstanding    a    lot   of   good    com- 
panies writing  good  policies  there  are  a  lot 
of  bad  ones  who  are,  in   the  finest  print  or 
even  beyond  the  printed  page,  making  claims 
that  Just  don't  stand  up  when  the  problem 
comes.     And  the  claim  is  In  for  the  d<x:tor 
bill  or  the  hoepltal  bill,  whatever  it  is 

I  think  It  has  helped  and  I  think  more 
publicity  will  be  additionally  helpful  to  those 
who  are  being  bilked  by  the  plunderers  The 
salesmen  of  sorrow,  someone  said  and  thev 
are. 

Mr.  Plankxit.  Thank  you.  Senator  Har- 
rison A.  Williams,  chairman  of  the  Senate 
Subcommittee  on  Frauds  and  Misrepresenta- 
tions Affecting  the  Elderly  Tlie  Interview 
was  In  the  Senator's  office  In  the  Senate  Office 
Building.  This  is  H.u-ry  W  Plannery.  your 
reporter,  who  Invites  you  to  be  with  us  next 
week  at  this  same  time  when  "As  We  See 
It"  again  comes  as  a  presentation  of  the 
AFL-CIO  and  ABC  public  affairs. 

The  program  has  been  br  night  to  you  by 
the  ABC  network  and  the  affiliated  stations 
to  which  you  are  listening 


Extra-Lonf  Staple  Cotton  Exports 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  THOMAS  G.  MORRIS 

aw  Nrw  MEXICO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REmFSENTATIVES 

Monday.  August  3.  1964 

Mr.  MORRIS.     Mr   Speaker,  on  June 
3,  1964,  I  addressed  the  House  on  the 


subject  of  selling  American-grown  extra- 
long  staple  cotton  for  export.  At  that 
time.  I  deplored  the  delay  which  was 
taking  place  and  urged  that  our  cotton 
be  sold  In  foreign  markets  at  competitive 
prices.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  pleased  to  re- 
port that  the  U.S.  Department  of  Agri- 
culture on  July  9.  1964.  announced  an 
export  sales  program  for  domestically 
grown  extra-long  staple  cotton.  How- 
ever, for  some  reason  the  announcement 
stated  that  no  more  than  5,000  bales  per 
month  would  be  sold.  If  there  Is  a  need 
for  this  kind  of  cotton  abroad.  I  do  not 
understaiid  why  such  a  limitation  should 
be  imposed  I  am  certain  that  the  De- 
partment will  Ket  the  sales  program 
unden^-ay  quickly  and  that  It  will  be 
administered  in  such  a  way  as  to  insure 
results  so  satisfactory  that  the  quanti- 
tative limitation  can  be  eliminated. 

I  am  .sure  that  my  coUeaKues  from 
areas  where  this  specialty  type  cotton  Is 
grown,  as  well  as  all  economy-minded 
Members,  join  me  in  expressing  sreat  in- 
terest in  the  .success  of  the  program. 


World  Cruise  of  Fir«t  1}.S.  Navy  Naclear 
Talk   Force 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  WILLIAM  H.  BATES 

lir     M  A-SSACHf.SFTTS 

IN  THE  HOrSE  UF  KFl'KE.SENTAllVES 

Monday.  August  3.  1964 

Mr  BATES.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  Friday 
was  scientifically  historic  in  more  ways 
than  one.  P^rst.  the  remarkable  Ran^er- 
7  moon  shot  achieved  complete  success, 
and  thereby  brout;ht  Kreat  credit  to  the 
American  scientists  whose  talents  per- 
fected It.  Also  on  that  date.  July  31, 
1964.  the  first  US.  Navy  nuclear  task 
force  began  a  world  tour. 

As  a  member  of  the  House  Armed 
Services  Committee  and  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee on  Atomic  Energy.  I  am  naturally 
deeply  interest^^d  in  all  of  our  scientific 
achievements,  but  I  am  particularly  con- 
cerned about  the  development  of  nuclear 
power  and  its  military  applications. 
Therefore.  I  believe  that  the  historic 
milestone  represented  by  this  nuclear 
task  force  crui.se  merits  special  atttentlon 
at  this  time. 

The  powerful  U.S.  naval  task  force  left 
Gibraltar  to  circumnavigate  the  world. 
There  will  not  be  a  sinnle  refueling  oper- 
ation conducted  during  the  entire  cruise 
as  the  three  .--hips  cover  30.000  miles  in 
their  sea  orbit,  at  an  average  speed  of 
20  knots. 

This,  the  world's  first  nuclear-powered 
task  force,  is  the  seed  core  of  tomorrow's 
nuclear  NavT-  Under  the  command  of 
Rear  Adm  Bernard  M.  Strean,  it  consists 
of  the  attack  carrier  Enterpri'^e,  com- 
manded by  Capt  Frederick  H.  Mlchaelis; 
the  missile  cruiser  Long  Beach,  com- 
manded by  Capt  Frank  H.  Price,  Jr  ,  and 
the  mi.sslle  frlRate  Bainbridge,  com- 
manded by  Capt  Raymond  E.  Peet. 


Augusts 

The  voyage,  which  is  proceeding  «*- 
ward  from  Gilbraltar  around  the  Ciii 
of  Good  Hope  and  Cape  Horn  will  W 
approximately  2  months  and  will  Indmi. 
a  number  of  visits  along  the  route  tSi 
significant  circumnavigation  of  the  glS 
is  symbolic  of  America's  nuclear  leadw^ 
ship  and  progress  for  the  purpose  of  nZ' 
ser\'ing  freedom  and  peace. 

One  cannot  think  of  this  adventure 
without  recalling  a  similar  American 
"first"  of  a  half  century  ago— the  round 
the-world  cruise  of  the  great  white  fleet 
which  was  dispatched  from  Norfolk  Va* 
In  December  of  1907  by  President  Theo- 
dore Roosevelt.  It  took  our  16  battle- 
ships 14  months  to  complete  their  circuit 
of  the  globe,  but  when  they  steamed  Into 
Hampton  Roads  in  February  1909  there 
was  no  question  anywhere  of  America's 
greatness  upon  the  seas— or  of  her  intent 
to  keep  those  seas  free  for  the  peaceful 
uses  of  all  nations  So  shall  this  1964 
voyage  by  the  fantastic  creations  of  a 
new  a^;e  underscore  our  resolve  and  re- 
affirm the  United  States  historic  purpose 
This  undertaking  hlghliphts  a  decade 
of  incredible  achievement  in  the  appli- 
cations of  nuclear  power  to  ship  propul- 
sion. The  next  few  months  will  .see  our 
Nation  noting  a  series  of  10th  anniver- 
sary events  along  the  path  of  nuclear 
power  development.  And  atop  the  roll 
of  honor  associated  with  the  birth  and 
advancement  of  this  era  Is  Vice  Adm. 
Hyman  G.  Rickover.  without  whose  per- 
severance and  Ingenuity  It  might  not 
have  been  realized. 

The  30th  of  September  marks  the  10th 
anniversary  of  the  commLsslonlng  of  the 
world's  first  nuclear-powered  ship,  the 
USS.  Nautiliu;.  in  1954.  A  few  months 
later,  on  January  17.  1955.  the  world 
heard  the  dramatic  words  from  the  sub- 
marine s  skipper,  "Underway  on  nuclear 
power" — and  we  knew  that  the  venture 
was  an  unqualified  success. 

From  that  day  to  this,  the  story  of  our 
nuclear-powered  Navy  Is  one  of  steady 
and  breathtaking  progress — of  hard  work 
and  sacrifice  by  thousands  of  dedicated 
officers  and  men,  of  dreams  and  hopes 
made  reality  by  the  tireless  effort  of  mind 
and  hand.  And  out  of  all  of  it  has  come 
the  assurance  to  people  everywhere  that 
the  United  States  will  continue  to  be  su- 
preme as  a  maritime  nation. 


Prep  School  Scholarships  Available  to 
Yoang  Men  Aiming  for  Naval  Aui- 
emy 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CRAIG  HOSMER 

or    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT ATIVES 

Monday.  August  3.  1964 

Mr.  HOSMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  So- 
ciety of  Sponsors  of  the  U.S.  Navy  is  a 
unique  organization  composed  of  women 
who  have  christened  US  naval  vessels. 
Its  rolls  include  several  first  ladles  of  our 


1961^ 

land  and  many  other  women  of  prorni- 
nence  from  both  service  and  civUian  hfe. 
TnaDPreciation  for  the  honor  which  has 
been  bestowed  upon  them  by  the  selection 
as  sponsors  of  ships  of  the  world's  great- 
est NavT  the.se  fine  women  seek  to  in- 
sure a  steady  flow  of  capable  young  men 
through  the  Naval  Academy  to  man  their 

^  For  this  purpose  the  society  of  spon- 
sors awards  scholarships  to  young  men 
for  preparatory  schools  to  prime  them 
for  entrance  to  the  U.S.  Naval  Academy. 
To  receive  such  an  award,  an  applicant 
must  be  acceptable  to  the  scholarship 
committee  of  the  society  as  to  character, 
aptitude  for  the  naval  service,  scholastic 
sunding  and  physical  fitness.  Also,  the 
financial  situation  of  his  parents  or  of 
the  applicant  himself,  in  case  he  is  an 
orphan,  must  be  such  as  to  warrant  the 
expenditure  of  funds  of  the  society  in 
making  such  an  award. 

In  allocating  these  scholarships  the 
following  preferences  are  observed: 
p.rst,  sons  of  deceased  and  retired  Navy 
and  Marine  Corps  personnel;  second, 
sons  of  active  Navy  and  Marine  Corps 
personnel  r  third,  sons  of  personnel  of  the 
other  military  services;  and.  fourth,  sons 
of  civilians. 

Inquiries  relative  to  the  award  and 
application  blanks  may  be  obtained  from 
Mrs.  Roy  S.  Benson,  Quarters  "O."  Navy 
Yard.  Washington  25,  D.C. 
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Independence  of  Niger 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ADAM  C.  POWELL 

or  NKw  Toax 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  August  3. 1964 

Mr.   POWELL.     Mr.   Speaker,   today 

marks  the  fourth  anniversary  of  the  in- 
dependence of  Niger.  On  this  memo- 
rable occasion,  I  wish  to  extend  warm 
felicitations  to  His  Excellency  the  Presi- 
dent of  Niger,  Hamani  Dlori;  and  to  His 
Excellency  the  Ambassador  of  Niger  to 
the  United  States,  Ary  Tanimoune. 

Just  4  years  ago  today  the  citizens  of 
Niger  celebrated  their  first  independence 
day.  This  country,  located  in  the  heart 
of  West  Africa,  is  the  largest  of  the  eight 
territories  that  formerly  comprised 
FYench  West  Africa  and  is  about  the  size 
of  Texas.  Oklahoma,  and  New  Mexico 
combined.  Its  population  is  about  3.1 
million  people. 

This  great  land  has  accomplished  much 
In  the  past  4  years.  It  has  maintained 
cordial  relations  with  all  its  neighbors 
and  with  the  peace-loving  countries  of 
the  world.  Niger's  greatest  economic 
problem  is  that  it  is  landlocked  and  has 
no  outlet  t<?the  sea.  In  an  attempt  to  im- 
prove Its  economic  situation  vis-a-vls 
the  rest  of  the  world,  it  joined  with  the 
Republics  of  the  Ivory  Coast,  Upper 
Volia,  and  Dahomey  to  form  the  Council 
of  the  Entente.  This  union  is  partly  re- 
sponsible for  the  continued  growth  of  all 


its  members  and  recently  it  has  super- 
vised and  coordinated  the  policies  of  the 
four  coimtries  in  the  fields  of  taxation, 
public  administration,  labor  legislation, 
public  works,  transportation,  and  com- 
munications. 

Niger's  size  is  both  a  blessing  and  a 
curse.  On  the  one  hand,  Niger's  future 
is  very  bright  for  its  economic  potential 
has  not  been  even  nearly  realized.  On 
the  other  hand,  there  are  so  many  people 
scattered  over  so  wide  a  territory  that 
economic  unity  and  an  organized  coher- 
ent economic  policy  is  hard  to  imple- 
ment. The  people  of  Niger  can  be  proud 
of  their  recent  accomplishments  which 
suggest  that  the  future  will  be  bright  for 
all  Niger's  citizens. 

The  economy  of  this  large  African 
country  is  based  on  agricultural  produc- 
tion and  stockraising.  The  country's 
cash  economy  is  centered  around  the 
production  and  export  of  peanuts,  pea- 
nut products,  and  a  small  amount  of  cot- 
ton, livestock,  and  livestock  products. 
Industry  is  limited  essentially  to  com- 
panies processing  agricultural  products, 
mainly  peanuts,  and  operating  a  cotton 
gin.  Ninety-seven  percent  of  the  popu- 
lation is  engaged  in  farming  and  stock- 
raMng. 

Niger's  progressive  republican  Govern- 
ment— ^both  the  President  and  the  na- 
tional assembly  are  elected  by  universal 
suffrage — is  currently  working  toward  a 
more  diversified  economy.  It  is  hoping 
to  develop  its  now  limited  fishing,  mining, 
and  manufacturing  industries  and  in- 
crease the  agricultural  production  of 
millet,  sorghum,  and  cotton.  In  this  way 
the  economy  will  no  longer  be  dependent 
on  the  production  of  peanuts  and  peanut 
products. 

We  are  proud  today  to  salute  the  Gov- 
ernment and  the  people  of  Niger.  They 
have  shown  courage  and  fortitude  in 
facing  the  many  problems  which  are 
currently  before  them.  Their  progress 
since  their  independence  has  been 
marked  and  should  serve  as  an  inspira- 
tion for  the  years  ahead. 

"We  are  proud  to  pay  tribute  today  to 
the  leaders  of  Niger:  President  Dlori  and 
Foreign  Minister  Amadou  Mayakl.  We 
wish  them  all  well  in  the  years  ahead. 
May  their  country  prosper  and  may  they 
continue  the  stable  and  enlightened  lead- 
ership they  have  demonstrated  in  the 
past.  All  Americans  extend  their  best 
wishes  to  the  people  of  Niger  on  the 
fourth  anniversary  of  their  independence. 


What  This  Country  Needs  Is  More 
Indians  and  Fewer  Chiefs 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  EVERETT  G.  BURKHALTER 

OF    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  August  3. 1964 
Mr.  BURKHALTER.    Mr.  Speaker,  as 
a  member  of  the  Armed  Services  Com- 


mittee, I  have  had  an  opportunity  to  ob- 
serve Parkinson's  law  in  operation.  This 
law  is  something  to  the  effect  that  the 
higher  oflBces  in  the  armed  services  in- 
crease as  the  need  for  them  declines. 

In  other  words,  the  less  you  need  the 
higher  ranking  officers,  the  more  of  them 

you  have. 

This  is  nowhere  better  illustrated  than 
in  the  tabulation  of  officers  presently  in 
the  armed  services,  as  contrasted  with 
the  officers  we  had  available  in  the 
armed  services  during  World  War  I  and 
and  in  World  War  II  and  when  we  are 
actually  at  war. 

Today  there  are  approximately  three 
times  as  many  officers  for  each  enlisted 
man  as  there  was  in  World  War  I. 

At  the  end  of  World  War  I  there  was 
1  officer  to  every  17.9  enlisted  men  in 
all  branches  of  the  service. 

The  same  figure  today  stands  at  1 
officer  for  every  6.9  enlisted  men. 

This  figure  seems  to  demand  some 
justification. 

Exploration  of  this  figure  in  the  dif- 
ferent branches  of  the  armed  services  re- 
veals that  the  Marines,  generally  cred- 
ited with  the  highest  morale  and  the  best 
fighting  record  when  the  going  g^ 
tough,  have  the  lowest  percentage  of  ofn- 
cers  as  compared  with  the  number  of  en- 
listed men. 

These  figures  are  as  of  February. 
March,  and  April  of  this  year;  enlisted 
men  173,256  and  17,244  officers  above  the 
rank  of  major,  a  figure  of  approximately 
1  officer  for  every  10  enlisted  men. 

Comparable  figures  for  the  same  time 
show  the  Navy  with  1  officer  for  every 
7  5  enlisted  men  and  the  Army  with  l 
officer  above  the  rank  of  major  for  each 
7.9  enlisted  men. 

The  figure  in  the  Air  Corps  is  consid- 
erably higher  for  ranking  officers  since 
they  must  be  flyers.  We  find  that  there 
is  an  overall  ratio  of  1  officer  for  every 
5.4  enlisted  men. 

One  brief  word  on  the  overall  totals. 
There  are  today  in  the  Armed  Services 
more  than  109,000  officers  of  the  rank  of 
major  or  lieutenant  commander  and 
above.  Of  this  figure  more  than  1,000  or 
1  292  to  be  exact  who  have  the  rank  of 
general  officer  or  an  admiral.  Colonels 
and  Navy  captains  totaled  15.472  in  the 
spring  of  this  year. 

Parkinson's  law  is  a  facetious  bit  of 
writing  in  which  it  was  emphasized  that 
the  bureaucracy  increased  as  the  need 
for  it  diminished. 

There  is  nothing  facetious  about  the 
figures  I  have  just  given  you. 

With  65  percent  of  our  armual  budget 
devoted  to  the  armed  services  it  seems 
to  me  that  we  should  take  a  long  look 
at  this  phenomena  which  appears  to  be 
developing  in  this  country. 

As  a  veteran  and  a  concerned  citizen,  I 
see  the  need  for  some  deep  thinking 
about  the  pattern  of  our  armed  services. 
We  have  in  this  Nation  an  excellent  Mili- 
tary Establishment  in  the  National 
Guard  which  utilizes  the  citizen  as  a  sol- 
dier. It  was  citizen  soldiers  that  came 
to  our  rescue  in  World  War  I;  it  was  citi- 
zen soldiers  that  were  drafted  and  sent  to 
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battle  in  World  War  II.  and  let  us  never  much  weight  m  our  military  thinking  to 

forget  it  was  a  citizen  army  which  de-  tlie  profe-vsional  soldier  and  the  officer 

feated  the  British  hired  mercenaries  in  cla.SvS  which  i.s  t;io\Mng  away  from  civilian 

the    War   of   Independence.      It    Is    my  control  us  shown  by  the  figures  I  have 

thought  that  we  have  given  much  too  just  submitted. 

Table  I. — Field  grade,  general,  and  flag  officers  of  the  U.S.  armed  iervicea 


Army 

Air  Force 

Mvim 
Corpe 

N»ry 

Tot*l.  ftll 

MTVlOM 

GentTrtls  or  A<lmiraJ.s           ..,-.... 

806 

5.148 

431 
.S  4ff> 

m 

1,417 
■J,  4B6 

2» 

4.22S 
K,iM) 
11.964 

!,»-' 

Ift.  47.' 

12.3H.S           IS  :i:« 

37.  .'I'. 

M-ijor  or  lieiit»*nant  t-nriuniiixler 

17,111 

^.  7«) 

54,311 

Total                    .... 

30,150 

44.  M7 

4.880 

HW4 

too.  291 

Table   n — OmcER   to    E.n listed    Man    Ratio 
IN  THE  U  S    Armed  Sebvices 

TOTAL    ABM  ED    SERVICES 

Officers:    335.489 

Enlisted  men :  2.348.238. 

Iti  the  entire  armed  services  there  is  an 
overall  ratio  of  I  officer  fL»r  every  6  9  etillsted 
men. 

Generals  admirals  1  fir  every  1.817  en- 
listed men 

Colonels  captains  1  for  every  152  enlisted 
men. 

Lieutenant  colonels  commanders  1  for 
every  63  enlisted  men 

Majors/ lieutenant  commanders  1  for 
every  43  enlisted  men. 

Officers:    109.124 

Enlisted  men:    858  009 

In  the  Army  there  Is  rm  overall  ratio  of 
1  officer  for  every  7  9  enll.sted  men 

Oeneral*'    1  for  everv  1  rt95  enll3t<-d  men. 

Colonels:    1  for  every  167  enlisted  men 

Lieutenant  colonels:  I  for  every  69  enlisted 
men. 

Majors'    1    for  every   50   enlisted   men 

AIR    roRCE 

Officers:    133.270 

Enlisted  men;   732.116 

In  the  Air  Force  there  Is  an  overall  ratio 
of  1  officer  for  every  5  4  erilLsted  men 

Generals     1    for  evory    1  699  enlisted   men 

Colonels:    1    for  every   133  enlisted   men 

Lieutenant  colonels  1  for  every  47  en- 
listed men. 

Majors:    1  for  every  31  enlisted  men. 

MARINE    CORPS 

Officers:    17.244 

Enlisted  men;    173  25« 

In  the  Marine  Corps  there  Is  an  overall 
ratio  of   1  officer  fur  every    10  enlisted  men 

Generals;    1  for  every  ~  8Hfl  enlisted  men 

Colonels:    1   for  every  Jfij  enlisted  men 

Lieutenant  colonels  1  for  every  122  en- 
listed men. 

Majors     1  for  every  69  enlisted  m'-n. 

NAVV 

Officers     75.851 

Enlisted  men;   584  767 

In    the    Navy    there    is   .m    overall    ratio   of 

1    officer  for  every   7  5  enlisted  men 

.\dmlrals     1    for  every   t  979   enU.s^ed   men 
Captains     1  for  everv  1^8  enlisted  men 
Commanders:    1  for  every  7J  enlls-ed  men 
Lieutenant   commanders      1    for   every    49 

enlisted  men. 

Table   III 

At  the  end  of  World  War  I  there  w.as  an 
overall  ratio  of  1  officer  vO  every  17  9  enlisted 
men   In   the   US    armed   services 

At  the  end  of  World  War  II  there  was  an 
overall  ratio  of  1  offii^er  to  every  9  3  enlisted 
men  In  the  U  S.  armed  services 

At  present  there  Is  an  overall  ratio  of  1 
officer  to  every  6  9  enlisted  men  In  the  U  S 
armed  services 


Export   of    Logs    From    Washington    and 
Oregon  Ports 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JULIA  BUTLER  HANSEN 

or   w\-Mii.N<.r'  N 
IN  THE  HOUiSE  ( )!•   Ktl'liE.^EN  I.M'IVE.S 

Monday.  Auaust  3,  1964 

Mrs.  HANSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  my  dis- 
trict depends  U)  a  considerable  e.xtent 
upon  a  healthy  and  viable  lumber  Indu.s- 
try.  Tliousands  of  families  exist  on 
earnings  gained  from  employment  In 
some  of  the  finest  forests  in  the  world 
Tliousands  more  earn  their  living  from 
work  in  the  most  modern  mills  to  be 
found  anywhere. 

Thi'  '.atc^t  censu.s  figures  show  that  in 
thf  9  counties  of  souttiwestern  Wash- 
ington, which  I  represent,  there  were  99 
mills  employing  20  or  more  persoiLs  and 
that  there  were  over  100  small  mills  em- 
ploying less  than  20  Estimates  Indicate 
that  15,000  to  20,000  jobs  are  filled  by 
those  workin.g  in  the  lumber  and  logging 
industry  in  the  third  district. 

Thus.  I  am  concerned,  as  are  many 
(jther  Members  of  Congress,  over  any- 
thing which  would  affect  or  threaten  to 
affect  adversely  the  timber  industry. 
Many  persons  are  concerned  over  the  re- 
cent Increases  in  exports  of  logs  from  the 
forests  of  the  Pacific  Northwest  Tliey 
feel  this  Increase  In  log  exports  will 
mean  that  not  enough  logs  will  be  avail- 
able to  fill  the  requirements  of  the  mills 
of  the  area  and  thus  they  feel  employ- 
ment could  be  expected  to  dtxrease  and 
many  persons  will  be  Joble.ss  and  without 
resources. 

It  was  in  1961  that  export  of  logs  lo 
Japan  assumed  serious  proportions.  In 
that  year  328.116.000  board  feet  of  lum- 
ber were  exported  from  Pacific  North- 
west forests  to  Japan.  There  were 
6,775.000  board  f'^et  exported  to  Canada 
and  129,000  board  feet  to  South  Korea. 
Thus.  In  1961  a  total  of  33.S. 675,000  board 
feet  of  logs  were  exported  from  the  Pa- 
cific Northwest  In  1962.  the  total  de- 
crea.'^ed  to  311.223,000  board  feet  most  of 
which  was  sent  to  Japan. 

But  in  1963  log  exports  in  terms  of 
board  feet  more  than  doubled  \\hen 
638,722.000  board  feet  were  exiwrted  to 
Japan.      51,216,000     to     Canada;      and 


17.582,000  to  South  Korea.  Experts  ex- 
pect that  duriUK'  1964  new  records  will  be 
set  m  exports  of  lo-s  from  Washington 
and  Oreuon  port-s.  Uunni;  the  first  3 
months  of  this  year.  228.883.000  board 
feet  of  logs  were  exported  compared  with 
only  110.210.000  m  the  same  period  of 
1963 

ir  this  trend  continues,  and  there  Is 
every  indication  it  will,  log  exports  from 
our  forests  in  the  Pacific  Northwest  will 
exceed  1  billion  b^jard  feet.  Estimates 
iiuiicate  t  hat  this  amount  of  lot;s,  if  proc- 
essed  m  US.  mills,  would  create  between 
5.000  and  10.000  new  jobs. 

When  the  Appropriations  Subcummil. 
tee  on  the  Interior  and  Related  Agencies 
was  hearing  testimony  earlier  this  year 
from  Forest  Service  ol!:cials.  I  asked  sev- 
eral questions  about  export  of  logs.  I 
would  like  to  cjuote  those  que.stions  and 
the  answers. 

Mrs  Hansen  How  many  logs  from  Uie 
T'  .S  F(jrest  Service  have  been  exported  tc 
I  ipan  as  iDt^.s  ' 

Mr  Ci.iFF  We  have  no  w.iy  of  knowing 
because  once  the  timber  is  sold  and  removed 
from  the  national  forest.  It  c;in  be  diverted 
to  mills  and  markets  In  several  dlJTerent  di- 
rections It  becomes  private  property  and 
we  do  not  keep  track  of  what  private  parties 
do  with  the  logs  after  they  become  prlvat* 
property  We  know  some  timber  from  na- 
tional   forests   has   been   exptirted 

Mrs  Hansfn  Is  your  policy  dl.'fereiu  frorr. 
C.mada's  In  that  respect'"" 

Mr    Cliff    I  think  It  does  dltTer:  yes 

Mr  Greelev  I  think  the  policy  of  the 
Province  of  British  Columbia  sets  a  method 
'<t  control  by  the  Provincial  government  on 
the  shipping  out  of  the  Province  of  Ioks  1e 
unin.inufactured  form 

Mrs  Ha.n.skn  Is  It  not  based  upon  first 
priori' y  to  needs  of  local  mills  within  British 
Columbia  and  any  logs  that  are  not  needed 
or  are  In  areas  where  mills  do  not  exist  can 
then  be  exported' 

Mr  Oreki.ey  I  have  always  understood  it 
was  quite  difficult  to  secure  an  export  permit 
froni  the  Province  of  British  Columbia 

Mrs  Hansen  We  h.ive  no  policy  that  we 
must  serve  our  own  manufacturing  arew 
first  In  this  country' 

Mr    Greei.ey    That   Is  correct. 

Mrs  Hansfn  I  believe  exports  to  Japan 
have  been   1  billion  board  feet  very  recently 

Mr  Grfflft  They  have  stepped  up  thli 
yenr  con.-^lderably  over  what  they  were 

Mrs  Hansen  Is  It  not  trtie  that  they  will 
step  up  again  In  the  very  near  future? 

Mr    Ciirr    We  do  not  know 

Mrs  Ha.nsen  Tl.e  demand  usually  comes 
at   the   end   of   the   winter  season 

Mr  Cliff  It  Is  po.ssible  that  they  will  In- 
crease some 


After  15  Yean  of  Urban  Renewal,  Nor- 
folk Continues  at  "Shining  Example" 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ALBERT  RAINS 

OF    ALABAM-\ 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  HEPHESENTAnVES 

Monday,  August  3.  1964 

Mr.  RAINS.  Mr  Speaker,  in  the  May 
1964  pubhcation  of  the  Norfolk  Chamber 
of   Commerce    entitled    "New    Norfolk," 
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fhere  Is  what  I  consider  to  be  an  exceUent 
^liPiP  on  the  urban  renewal  program  In 
S;^^5olk  Va  This  article  was  written  by 
^v  ltd  Mend  and  colleague,  the  distln- 
^T.hS%entleman  from  Virginia's  Sec- 
S  Cong^^s^*°^^^  District.  Mr.  Porter 

"'I'am  including  this  article  in  the  Rec- 
o«D  because  I  feel  it  merits  the  careful 
consideration  by  all  Members: 

.  ^«  1")  YF^RS  OF  URBAN  RENEWAL,  NORrOLK 
^^       CoVTINeES     AS     "SHINING     EXAMPLE" 

Rv  PoRrER  HARDY,  JR  .  Member  U.S.  House 
of  Representatives  from  the  Second  Con- 
cessional District  for  18  years) 
T'le   lack    of   decent   housing   for  mUlions 
.  Americans  In  slums,  and  the  growing  de- 
^Iv  Of  our  cities  In  the  past,  presented  over- 
whelming problems.     No  individual,  no  prl- 
Se  or^'unlz^^tlon.  nor  even  any  local  gov- 
ernment    could    successfully    UcWe    them 

^TlTe  urban  renewal  program  was  estab- 
Mshed-by  Congress  In  1949  during  the  Tru- 
man administration  It  grew  out  of  a  recog- 
nition that  blight  in  urban  areas  and  all 
lis  aitendant  evils  constituted  problems  that 
had  to  be  faced  The  sound  growth  and 
development  of  our  cities  was  recognized  ajB 
an  important  goal  of  national  policy  and 
the  accomplishment  of  this  goal  required 
Federal  encouragement  and  assistance. 

Urban  renewal  has  been  a  bipartisan  pro- 
tram  from  the  start,  sponsored  and  approved 
bv  Republicans  and  Democrats  alike.  Sena- 
tor Robert  A.  Tnft  was  one  of  Its  original 
three  ^ponsors.  together  with  Senator  El- 
lender  of  Loul.-^lana.  and  Senator  Wagner. 
of  New  York  During  the  Elsenhower  ad- 
ministration In  1954.  and  again  In  1956  and 
I95it  It  was  expanded  and  strengthened. 
Substantial  Improvements  were  made  and 
additional  funds  were  authorized  by  the 
Congress  m  1961.  the  first  year  of  the  Ken- 
ned v  administration. 

Urban  renewal  has  not  been  limited  to 
any  particular  region  of  the  United  States. 
nor  has  It  been  limited  to  big  cities.  In  1963, 
nearlv  one-half  of  more  than  700  locall- 
Ues  actively  participating  In  the  program 
had  populations  of  less  than  25.000 — many 
of  them  m  the  Southeast.  Of  1,556  federally 
assisted  urban  renewal  projects  or  activities 
In  the  Nation  at  the  end  of  1963.  a  total  of 
339  were  In  the  Southeastern  States,  and  35 
In  Virginia  This  has  become  truly  an  ef- 
fective national  program,  serving  well  all 
.'sections  of  the  country. 

The  Congress  stipulated  In  Its  1949  Decla- 
ration of  National  Housing  Policy  that  "pri- 
vate enterprise  shall  be  encouraged  to  serve 
as  large  a  part  of  the  total  need  as  It  can" 
m  order  to  attain  "a  decent  home  and  a 
puu.ible  living  environment  for  every  Amerl- 
c.iu  family,  thus  contributing  to  the  develop- 
ment and  redevelopment  of  communities, 
and  to  the  advancement  of  the  growth, 
wealth,  and  security  of  the  Nation." 

Tlie  primary  emphasis  on  private  enter- 
prise has  remained  a  basic  principle  of  the 
American  urban  renewal  program. 

Thnnigh  urban  renewal,  local  governments 
help  and  support  private  Industry  to  achieve 
what  It  cannot  do  alone.  The  Federal  Oov- 
erimient,  pursuant  to  requests  from  the  lo- 
calities, provides  necessary  additional  funds 
and  technical  know-how  which  local  gov- 
ernments cannot  supply  from  their  own 
resources. 

NEARLY   $4   BILLION  SPENT  TO  DAT* 

Tlie  total  Federal  expenditure  authorized 
by  the  Congress  for  urban  renewal  to  date 
Is  nearly  $4  billion.  That  is  a  lot  of  money. 
But  compared  to  some  other  Federal  pro- 
grams It  Is  relatively  small.     Notwlthstand- 
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Ing  the  few  instances  of  mismanagement 
which  have  been  identified,  the  results  this 
$4  billion  has  achieved  are  tangible  and  truly 
phenomenal.  Aside  from  helping  to  build 
the  physical  environment  we  want  for  our- 
selves and  our  children,  it  is  proving  to  be 
a  good  Investment  financially. 

Recent  congressional  hearings  on  urban 
renewal  legislation  have  brought  out  the  Im- 
pressive fact  that  every  dollar  of  Federal  In- 
vestment In  urban  renewal  generates  about 
$6  In  private  investment — in  building 
construction  and  related  activities  that 
are  of  direct  benefit  to  the  growth  of  our 
national  economy,  and  of  permanent  finan- 
cial gain  to  cities  and  local  governments. 

With  mushrooming  Increases  in  municipal 
costs  and  limited  tax  sources,  local  govern- 
ments need  money.  Cities,  through  urban 
renewal,  have  been  able  to  raise  their  rev- 
enues to  realistic  and  responsible  levels,  to 
strengthen  their  economic  sinews  through 
real  estate  tax  gains.  They  have  Increased 
commercial  and  industrial  activity  and 
achieved  higher  returns  from  land  put  to 
new  and  better  uses  and  more  receipts  from 
business  privilege  taxes.  New  jobs,  new  mar- 
kets, and  business  expansion  have  resulted 
from  better  location,  Improved  traffic,  and 
adequate  parking.  There  has  been  consider- 
able attraction  of  new  enterprises — par- 
ticularly distributive  and  wholesale  firms — 
that  do  not  want  to  be  trapped  in  undesir- 
able sites.  Thus  cities,  through  urban  re- 
newal, once  again  can  stand  on  their  own 
feet. 

NEW  BUILDINGS  STRENGTHEN  TAX   BASE 

One  building  in  a  35-acre  section  of  one 
urban  renewal  area  in  Norfolk  today  pays 
two  times  the  taxes  formerly  received  from 
the  entire  section.  One  new  downtown  hotel, 
on  6  acres  of  former  crime-  and  disease-In- 
fested slum,  produces  18  times  the  real  estate 
tax  revenue  of  the  structures  it  replaced. 

It  Is  well  established  that  city  governments 
cannot  be  strong  without  a  sound  real  estate 
tax  base.  I  know  of  no  public  program 
which  can  do  more  to  strengthen  and  re- 
establish American  local  government  to  its 
rightful  place  than  urban  renewal. 

No  city  wants  to  sit  and  rot.  Now  most 
of  them  are  working  out  of  this  dilemma 
through  our  national  housing  legislation  and 
are  voluntarily  initiating  their  own  pro- 
grams of  urban  renewal.  There  is  no  com- 
pulsion about  It.  Urban  renewal  is  planned. 
Initiated,  and  executed  locally.  The  full  re- 
sponsibility for  carrying  out  the  program 
rests  with  the  community. 

All  of  us  are  proud  that  Norfolk  has  been 
a  pioneer  in  urban  renewal,  and  proud  that 
It  was  cited  in  congressional  hearings  as  an 
outstanding  example  among  cities  that  are 
building  and  rebuilding  with  confidence  for 
the  future.  Norfolk's  pre-urban-renewal  ex- 
penses for  crime  prevention,  public  health. 
police  and  fire  protection,  and  other  slum 
costs  were  tremendous.  Its  slum  areas  were 
a  festering  drain  on  the  city's  resources,  a 
drain  that  could  not  be  allowed  to  continue 
without  ultimately  destroying  the  com- 
munity. 

BEST     IN     COUNTRY 

Today,  after  15  years  of  urban  renewal. 
Norfolk  is  a  shining  example  of  what  urban 
renewal  can  help  to  achieve — a  growing. 
thriving  metropolis  that  is  well  on  its  way  to 
clearing  most  of  its  slums,  providing  im- 
proved and  more  efficient  locations  for  busi- 
ness and  Industry,  and  for  new  educational 
and  cultural  facilities.  Norfolk  has  carried 
out  Its  urban  renewal  and  related  community 
development  activities,  trade  expansion 
projects,  and  transportation  improvements. 
In  fulfillment  of  the  intent  of  Congress  that 
urban  renewal  should  be  a  program  for  the 


benefit  of  the  cities  and  the  people  of  the 
land. 

The  ranking  minority  member  of  the 
subcommittee  on  Housing  In  the  U.S. 
House  of  Representatives,  the  Honorable 
William  B.  Widnall,  Republican,  of  New 
Jersey,  was  so  Impressed  by  Norfolk's 
achievements  that  he  made  the  following 
statement  on  October  24,  1963,  to  Norfolk  of- 
ficials who  had  Just  finished  their  congres- 
sional testimony  for  this  subcommittee 
headed  by  the  Honorable  Albert  Rains, 
Democrat,   of  Alabama: 

"I  certainly  want  to  congratulate  you  on 
having  what  appears  to  be  the  best  \irban 
renewal  program  In  the  country. 

"For  some  time  many  of  us.  who  are  In- 
terested In  urban  renewal,  have  understood 
that  you  have  used  all  the  tools  that  are  nec- 
essary to  make  an  urban  renewal  program 
work.    We  wish  you  good  luck  In  the  future. 

"Keep  up  the  good  work,  and  I  hope  that 
you  can  still  continue  your  good,  soimd  pro- 
gram." 

Norfolk  has  undergone  a  transformation 
which  only  those  who  have  seen  It  can 
realize  and  appreciate.  I  am  proud  that  my 
colleagues  in  the  Congress  on  both  sides  of 
the  aisle  have  been  outspoken  In  recogni- 
tion of  the  fact  that  the  rest  of  the  Nation 
looks  to  Norfolk,  a  bustling  world  seaport 
and  naval  base  to  maintain  leadership  In 
urban  renewal. 


Winchendon  Bicentennial 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OT 

HON.  PHILIP  J.  PHILBIN 

OF  massachttsetts 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  AugiLst  3. 1964 

Mr.  PHILBIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
pleased  and  proud  to  bring  to  the  atf.-n- 
tlon  of  the  House  the  200th  anniversary 
of  the  founding  of  the  beautiful  and  gra- 
cious town  of  Winchendon.  Mass.,  in  my 
congressional  district.  It  is  also  a  high 
privilege  for  me  to  introduce  in  recog- 
nition of  this  outstanding  event  a  spe- 
cial resolution  extending  the  greetings 
and  felicitations  of  the  U.S.  House  of 
Representatives  to  the  wonderful  Win- 
chendon community  on  the  occasion  of 
this  happy  anniversary. 

At  the  outset,  I  wish  to  extend  my  own 
personal  congratulations  to  all  the  peo- 
ple of  Winchendon  upon  this  occasion 
and  to  wish  for  this  lovely  New  England 
town  a  truly  glorious  future. 

Prom  earliest  days.  Winchendon  has 
been  literally  steeped  in  religious  and 
patriotic  dedication.  This  wonderful 
tovm  was  founded  by  resolute.  God- 
fearing people,  hardy  souls,  who  did  not 
know  the  meaning  of  the  words  fear  or 
doubt,  determined  pioneers,  unalterably 
devoted  to  belief  in  divine  providence 
and  determined  to  live  under  conditions 
of  freedom,  liberty,  and  peace. 

What  extraordinary  changes  have 
taken  place  in  the  past  two  centuries  in 
this  town.  In  1764  Massachusetts  was 
merely  1  of  13  British  colonies  and  Win- 
chendon had  only  a  handful  of  inhabi- 
tants, every  one  of  whom  was  subject 
to  King  George  m. 
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Our  forefathers  lived  in  a  veritable 
wlldemeas  constantly  beset  by  wild 
beasts  and  hostile  Indians,  politically 
hemmed  In  by  unfriendly  forces  on  every 
side,  except  on  the  narrow  strip  along 
the  coastline.  They  were  governed  from 
across  the  Atlantic  Ocean  by  a  mother 
country.  Intent  upon  imperial  domina- 
tion. 

Economically,  the  early  colonists  and 
settlers  here  lived  under  primitive  con- 
ditions, their  rock-strewn  farms  were 
meager  openings  in  the  vast  expanse  of 
forest,  their  villages  separated  by  inter- 
vening woods  and  wilderness.  But  from 
hilltop  to  hilltop  majestically  rose  their 
meetinghouses,  the  center  of  their  com- 
munity lives,  the  habitat  of  their  pro- 
found religious  spirit  and  their  fierce  de- 
termination to  establish  places  of  wor- 
ship, law  and  order,  and  free  democratic 
government. 

There  was  no  manufacture,  no  indus- 
try except  that  wrought  by  willing  fe- 
male fingers  on  wheels  and  looms  by  the 
rustic,  domestic  firesides.  The  British 
ParUament  would  not  permit  the  making 
of  even  one  hobnail  In  the  colonies.  Our 
forefathers  were  in  a  state  of  total  de- 
pendence under  a  royal  dictatorship  that 
had  no  Intention  of  relaxing  its  strin- 
gent control  over  their  affairs. 

In  these  days,  the  town  of  Winchendon 
was.  on  the  frontier,  so  to  speak,  the 
Dodge  City  of  the  1760's,  ui  the  thinly 
drawn  streamline  of  the  bitter  struggle 
between  England  and  Prance  to  rule 
and  exploit  the  colonies. 

But  these  conditions  were  not  destined 
to  be  long  continued.  The  powerful 
spiritual  strength,  the  incredible  faith 
and  courage,  amazing  resourcefulness 
and  determination  and  sacrifices  of  the 
ei,^  pioneers,  their  persistency  and 
never-say-dle  spirit,  in  time  triumphed 
over  the  forces  of  repression. 

The  rest  of  the  story  Is  set  in  golden 
letters  In  the  history  books  recording  the 
growth  of  ordered  civil  liberty,  economic 
strength,  and  the  spiritual  uplift  of  this 
great  Nation. 

Today  our  coimtry  is  the  giant  of  the 
North  American  Continent,  the  most 
powerful,  richest,  and  most  advanced 
Nation  In  all  the  world,  rich  almost  be- 
yond contemplation,  powerful  in  ways 
that  stagger  the  Imagination,  rich  with 
accumulations  of  industry  and  the  re- 
turns of  commerce  and  the  highest  stand- 
ards of  living  the  world  has  ever  known. 
Gone  are  the  wild  beasts  and  savages, 
fleeing  before  a  way  of  civilization  that 
could  not  be  stayed;  gone  is  the  mili- 
tary dictatorship,  the  imperialistic  con- 
trol, the  harsh  trappings  of  tyranny. 

With  materialistic  progress  has  come 
unprecedented  progress  In  the  arts,  the 
sciences,  civilization,  religion,  spiritual 
development,  scientific  progress,  and  all 
of  these  have  their  proud  temples  in  this 
beautiful  town  and  the  towns,  villages, 
and  cities  spread  from  coast  to  coast, 
north,  south,  east,  and  west,  all  over  this 
great  Nation. 

Truly,  a  miracle  has  taken  place,  and 
the  astonishing  transformation  Is  every- 
where to  be  seen.     God  has  smiled  on  the 
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wilderness  and  It  has  become  a  garden. 
In  all  this  vast,  creative  work  through  the 
past  200  years.  Winchendon  has  played 
a  great,  moving  part  for  the  benefit  of 
her  people,  her  American  traditions,  and 
the  hlKh  purposes  and  ideals  of  the  early 
settlers. 

If  time  [)ermitted.  I  could  trace  step  by 
step  the  fabulous  growth  of  this  fine 
community,  its  steady  march  toward  free 
goveriiment  and  independence  and  or- 
ganized civil,  social,  and  economic  life, 
a  life  directed  democratically  according 
to  the  will  of  its  loyal  pepole  in  accord- 
ance wiih  the  principles  of  the  American 
constitution. 

I  could  record  the  Act  of  Inconx)ratIon 
in  1763  which  granted  this  town  all  the 
high  privileges  of  local  .self-government, 
honored  by  the  names  of  men  and  true 
heroes  like  Simond  Epes.  Thomas  Berry, 
and  others.  In  fact.  If  some  of  the  early 
settlers  had  their  way,  and  if  the  courts 
had  not  Intervened,  this  town  might  have 
been  known  as  Et)esberry  and  that  would 
be  something.  I  could  go  on  and  on 
reciting  the  litany  of  this  glorious  record 
of  achievement  for  freedom,  for  law  and 
order,  for  material  and  spiritual  progress, 
for  advancement  in  every  field  of  human 
endeavor. 

Yes.  my  friends.  In  war  and  peace,  in 
struggle,  joy  and  sorrow,  in  adversity 
and  times  of  smooth  sailing,  the  men 
and  women  In  the  community  of  Win- 
chendon have  always  rallied  with  forti- 
tude and  fidelity  to  the  call  of  country 
wherever  that  trail  led  them. 

Prom  Bunker  Hill  to  Korea  and  Viet- 
nam. Winchendon  has  shown  its  mettle 
and  has  demonstrated  its  allegiance  to 
the  proud  standards  of  freedom  and  to 
the  demands  of  progress  in  this  changing 
world,  this  age  of  terrible  destructive 
power,  fabulous  advancement  and  untold 
potential  yet  to  t>e  realized. 

What  an  Inspiring  record  this  is.  Yet, 
today,  parado.xlcally  enough,  we  face 
greater  problems  and  difficulties  than 
ever  before,  because  in  a  very  real  sense 
the  institutions  which  the  settlers 
founded  here  with  .such  valor.  Intelli- 
gence, re.solutlon.  and  .sacrifice  are  chal- 
lenged as  never  before. 

Today  we  must  draw  inspiration  from 
this  great  and  glorious  past  hlstorj'.  even 
as  we  recognize  that  we  can  never  turn 
back  the  clock,  that  the  Nation  and  the 
world  must  go  forward,  must  go  upward 
to  broader  and  higher  goals,  must  adapt 
to  the  revolutlonar>-  changes  that  are 
taking  place  all  around  us.  nece.ssitated 
by  the  demands  and  needs  of  the  new  age 
and  the  times  In  which  we  live. 

Today  we  must  be  thankful,  too.  with 
hearts  overflowing  with  everlasting  grati- 
tude for  the  blessings  of  the  Creator  and 
the  marvelous  work  of  tho,se  who  have 
preceded  us  and  whose  ble.ssed  memory 
we  honor. 

Each  generation  mu.st  labor  and,  if 
necessary,  fight,  for  human  liberty  and 
freedom  and  the  right  to  enjoy  demo- 
cratic government,  free  enterprise,  free 
religioas  and  civil  rights. 

It  is  for  us.  mspired  and  activated  as 
we  are  by  the  e.xample  of  .selfless  devo- 
tion, creative  accomplishment  that  has 


come  down  to  us  in  every  generatio, 
through  the  years,  to  make  up  our  a^ 
that  we  of  this  generation  will  iSJJ 
nothing  undone  to  uphold  our  gleaming 
heritage  of  liberty  and  faith  thaTw* 
must  and  will  overcome  every  obstacl* 
that  confronts  us  along  the  way  withaj] 
the  power  and  might  of  this  great  Na 
tion,  as  well  as  with  the  qualities  and 
endowments  of  understanding,  brother 
hood  and  compassion  that  come  to  lu 
from  the  spiritual  truths  and  moral  pre 
cepts  of  our  way  of  life,  to  guard,  develon 
perfect,  and  enrich  our  free  Institution 
so  that  we.  and  those  who  follow  us  car^ 
enjoy  the  freedom  of  this  great  land' and 
that  enduring  peace  in  the  world  that 
will  come  to  us.  God  willing,  if  we  but 
strive  to  the  best  of  our  ability  and 
strength  to  make  this  Nation  and  this 
world  a  better  place  in  which  to  live  for 
ourselves  and  for  all  people. 

Out  of  a  grateful  heart  for  the  en- 
couragement and  sustaining  strength 
WUichendon  has  gWen  me  in  this  great 
crusade  for  freedom  and  humanity  I 
reverently  express  the  hope  and  prayer 
that  the  next  200  years,  and  the  time  to 
come,  will  bring  to  Winchendon  and  all 
its  loyal  people  that  greatness  In  the 
spirit  and  the  ways  of  independence,  lib- 
erty, and  peace  which  will  insure  pros- 
perity and  happiness,  not  only  in  the 
material  sense,  but  in  the  spiritual  graces 
that  have  always  been  so  much  a  part  of 
this  splendid  American  community. 

Let  us  rededicate  ourselves  and  re- 
solve: 

Never  to  oversimplify  or  overcompli- 
cate our  problems,  or  to  abandon  the 
principles  and  values  that  made  us  a 
great.  God-fearing  nation,  always  to 
stand  with  courage,  faith,  and  determi- 
nation in  the  struggle  to  preserve  and 
advance  the  cause  of  freedom,  always  to 
remain  firm  without  fear  or  doubt.  In 
the  spirit  of  the  founders  and  early  set- 
tlers, to  keep  this  Nation,  what  it  was 
intended  to  be :  A  safe,  free,  secure  dwell- 
ing place  for  the  human  spirit,  a  sanc- 
tuary for  those  dedicated  to  human  free- 
dom and  unalterably  pledged  to  human 
progress  and  peace. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  observance  of  its  200th 
anniversary,  Winchendon  has  planned 
many  events  and  some  of  these  have  al- 
ready taken  place.  Among  these  was  a 
huge  parade  with  nearly  6.000  marchers 
on  June  13.  which  attracted  thousands 
of  vLsitors  to  the  town.  In  addition,  on 
Sunday.  June  14.  commemorative  exer- 
cises were  conducted  and  it  was  my  great 
privilege  to  deliver  the  commemorative 
address. 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Gerald  C.  Clapp, 
chairman  of  the  bicentermial  parade 
committee,  I  was  privileged  to  extend  In- 
vitations to  the  Winchendon  celebra- 
tion to  the  armed  services  and  it  was 
gratifying  to  obtain  splendid  coopera- 
tion from  the  various  branches  of  the 
services. 

Through  the  effective  help  of  Rear 
Adm.  W.  B.  Sieglaff.  commandant  of  the 
1st  Naval  District,  Boston,  the  out- 
standing 30-piece  U.S.  Naval  Base  Boston 
Band  participated  in  the  parade.  MaJ. 
Gen.   Charles   H.    Terhune,    then   com- 
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numder.  Electronics  System  Dlvlaton,  Air 
S^rce  Systems  Command.  Hanwcom 
Field,  made  available  a  four-man  color 

luard. 

Adm.  E.  J.  Roland,  Commandant  of 
the  US  Coast  Guard,  authorized  a  boat- 
ing safety  exhibit.  MaJ.  Gen.  B.  P. 
Evans,  Jr..  conunandlng  general.  Port 
Devens,  Insured  the  participation  of  the 
exceUent  18th  US.  Army  Band. 

Another  outstanding  band  on  hand 
was  the  8th  Air  Force  Band  stationed 
at  Westover  AirTorce  Base. 

Mr.  Speaker,  under  unanimous  con- 
sent to  revise  and  extend  my  remartcs  In 
the  Record,  I  include  the  text  of  my  reso- 
lution extending  greetings  and  felicita- 
tions to  Winchendon  on  the  occasion  of 
its  200th  anniversary. 

May  the  good  Lord  save,  guide,  and 
protect  our  great  country  and  the  out- 
standing community  of  Winchendon. 

The  resolution  follows: 

Whereas  the  year  1964  marks  the  two 
hundredth  anniversary  of  the  founding  of 
the  town  of  Winchendon,  Mafisachusetts; 
and 

Whereas  from  the  time  of  settlement 
the  people  of  Winchendon  have  figured  con- 
spicuously' In  the  founding  and  growth  of 
this  Nation;  and 

Whereas  the  observance  of  the  two  hxm- 
dredth  anniversary  of  Winchendon  is  being 
celebrated  with  Impressive  community  cere- 
monies; and 

Whereas  Winchendon  is  a  progressive  com- 
munity rich  In  historic  Interest,  distin- 
guished for  its  fervent  civic  spirit,  and  faith- 
fully devoted  to  American  institutions  and 
ideals:  Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved.  That  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives extends  its  greetings  and  felicitations 
to  the  people  of  Winchendon,  Massachusetts, 
on  the  occasion  of  the  two  hundredth  an- 
niversary of  this  community  and  the  House 
of  Representatives  further  expresses  its  ap- 
preciation for  the  splendid  services  rendered 
to  the  Nation  by  the  citizens  of  Winchendon 
during  the  past  two  hundred  years. 


Norwegian  Contribotiont  to  American  Life 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  THOR  C.  TOLLEFSON 

or    WASHINGTON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  August  3, 1964 

Mr.  TOLLEFSON.  Mr.  Speaker.  It 
was  my  privilege  to  address  the  Sons  of 
Norway  and  the  Daughters  of  Norway 
organizations  of  my  district  on  the  sub- 
ject of  Norwegitm  contributions  to 
American  life.   ' 

I  ask  permission  to  Insert  the  address 
In  the  Congressional  Record  for  the  In- 
formation of  those  Members  who  might 
be  interested  In  the  subject. 
Norwegian  Contributions  to  Autbucak  Lifs 

One  hundred  and  fifty  years  have  passed 
since  the  Constitution  of  Norway  was  pro- 
mulgated by  the  National  Assembly  at  Elds- 
vo!d  on  May  17.  1814.  That  constitution  wa« 
formulated  by  an  assembly  composed  of  112 
elected  delegates — farmers,  merchants,  dvll 
and  military  ofljflals,  and  a  few  noblemen. 


Nonrayli  long  fight  for  freedom  had  at  last 
b«en  won. 

Since  1814,  Syttende  Mai  has  been  cele- 
brated in  Norway  as  we  celebrate  the  Fourth 
of  July  In  America.  By  the  1860's,  Seven- 
teenth of  May  celebrations  were  being  held 
In  some  commiinltles  In  America  in  which 
many  Norwegians  had  settled. 

The  coming  of  pioneers  from  the  fjords 
of  Norway  to  the  coasts,  valleys,  and  plains 
of  America  is  a  story  with  more  than  one 
beginning.  According  to  the  sagas  of  the 
Vikings,  Lelf  Erlkson  landed  somewhere  on 
our  North  Atlantic  coast  about  the  year 
1003.  In  the  years  that  followed,  Thorfinn 
Karlsefnl  established  a  colony,  and  it  was 
there  that  the  first  white  child  was  bom  on 
American  aoll,  probably  in  the  1020's. 

Unlike  these  earliest  Norwegian  settlers, 
those  who  landed  with  their  Dutch  friends 
from  the  de  Eendracht  at  New  Amsterdam  In 
1630  made  permanent  homes  in  America.  It 
Is  not  possible  to  determine  the  number  of 
Norwegians  who  came  to  New  Netherlands 
during  the  period  of  Dutch  rule.  John  O. 
Evjen  has  reconstructed  the  biographies  of 
57  who  came  during  the  period  from  1630  to 
1674.  That  there  were  more  is  possible. 
They  intermarried  with  the  Dutch  and  Ger- 
mans In  the  colony,  and  many  of  the  old 
Hudson  River  families  can  count  Norwegians 
among  their  ancestors. 

The  modem  story  of  Norwegian  migration 
began  with  the  arrival  In  1825  of  53  Immi- 
grants, including  a  baby  born  at  sea,  from 
Stavanger  In  the  sloop  Restaur  ationen. 
They  entered  New  York  harbor  on  October  9 
after  a  voyage  of  14  weeks.  The  newcomers 
settled  first  in  Orleans  County,  some  35 
miles  northwest  of  the  city  of  Rochester, 
N.T.  There  they  bought  40-acre  tracts  of 
heavUy  forested  land  at  >5  an  acre. 

The  first  year  was  a  dlCQcult  one.  Cold 
weather  and  illness  overtook  them  before 
even  a  few  Inadequate  huts  were  completed. 
Gradually,  through  hard  work,  they  cleared 
enough  land  to  support  themselves;  they 
put  the  heartbreak  of  those  first  grim  years 
behind  them;  they  won  their  personal  war 
on  poverty. 

In  1834,  a  half  dozen  families  left  for  the 
"place  which  Is  called  Ellenaals,"  as  one  of 
the  settlers  wrote  to  a  friend  In  Norway. 
Others  from  the  New  York  settlement  fol- 
lowed these  pioneers  and  they  were  Joined 
by  newcomers  from  Norway.  The  banks  of 
the  Pox  River  In  La  Salle  County,  111.,  be- 
came the  center  of  Norwegian  life  in  Amer- 
ica. 

Only  scattered  Individuals  left  Norway  for 
America  between  1825  and  1836.  The  1836 
group,  almost  200  strong,  was  the  first  large 
contingent  to  go  directly  to  the  West.  Prom 
this  time  on  there  was  no  break  In  the 
movement  from  the  fjords  to  the  prairies. 
More  than  a  million  Norwegians  came  to 
America  between  1825  and  1925.  Except  for 
Ireland,  Norway  gave  to  America  a  larger 
percentage  of  her  people  than  any  other  na- 
tion during  the  transatlantic  migration  of 
the  19th  and  early  20th  centuries. 

Various  reasons  lay  behind  this  movement 
to  America:  A  desire  to  escape  social  and 
economic  oppression  at  home;  political  dis- 
satisfaction; a  reaction  against  the  barren 
formalism  of  the  state  church;  a  desire  to 
escaiM  high  taxes  and  compulsory  military 
service;  and  the  quest  for  cheap  land,  eco- 
nomic seciirlty,  and  a  richer  life. 

The  first  migration  In  1825  was  led  by  Nor- 
wegian Quakers  who  left  their  homeland  In 
quest  of  religious,  economic,  and  political 
freedom  and  settled  on  the  shores  of  Lake 
Ontario.  The  last  migration  was  led  by 
Norwegian  Mormons,  seeking  the  same 
things,  who  marked  the  path  to  Utah  and  the 
Far  West.  The  discovery  of  gold  in  Cali- 
fornia was  as  strong  a  force  as  the  discovery 


of  the  rich,  black  soU  of  nilnols  bad  been  In 
earlier  da3rB. 

Prodded  by  conditions  at  home  and  drawn 
by  glowing  letters  from  America,  in  succeed- 
Ing  waves  the  Norwegians  made  the  haaard- 
ous  Atlantic  crossing  and  Joined  the  west- 
ward movement.  They  came  in  succeeding 
decades  to  Illinois,  to  Wisconsin,  to  Iowa,  to 
Minnesota,  to  the  Red  River  Valley,  and  the 
Dakotas.  Prom  there  they  moved  to  Mon- 
tana, and  came  at  last,  with  courage  and 
endxirance,  over  desert  and  mountain,  to  the 
Pacific  Ocean  and  Puget  Sound. 

In  the  Midwest  the  Americans  from  Norway 
generally  engaged  in  farming.  In  smaller 
numbers  they  worked  at  skilled  trades  and 
helped  to  build  railroads  across  the  plains 
and  mountains.  In  Montana  they  became 
miners  and  lumbermen,  small  farmers  and 
businessmen.  Shipping,  fishing,  and  liimber- 
Ing  have  been  their  main  occupations  on  the 
west  coast.  In  the  higher  brackets  some  own 
and  operate  packing  companies,  salmon  salt- 
eries  and  canneries,  codfish  stations  ashore, 
and  large  fishing  vessels  and  steamers  on  the 
sea.  They  engage  In  the  allied  occupations 
of  fish  brokers,  boatbullders,  marine  archi- 
tects, and  Inventors  and  manufacturers  of 
fishing  gear  and  canning  machinery.  Others 
of  Norwegian  descent  have  made  significant 
contributions  In  the  fields  of  government, 
science,  education,  and  the  arte. 

The  census  of  1960  reported  that  there 
were  In  the  United  States  a  total  of  774.754 
people  bom  In  Norway  or  of  Norwegian  par- 
entage In  whole  or  In  part.  The  10  States 
that  lead  In  the  number  of  first  and  second 
generation  Norwegians  according  to  the  1960 
census,  are  as  follows: 

Minnesota 156.  788 

California 76,  499 

Washington 74, 925 

Wisconsin 73,  505 

New  York 62, 116 

North  Dakota 53,  213 

Illinois *9'  851 

Iowa 28,  765 

South  Dakota 26,  330 

Oregon 22, 169 

These  figures  present  an  Inadequate  pic- 
ture of  the  n-umber  of  persons  of  Norwegian 
ancestry  becaiise  they  do  not  take  Into  ac- 
count those  whose  parents  were  bom  in 
America.  Some  scholars  estimate  that  there 
are  In  America  perhaps  a  million  more  per- 
sons of  Norwegian  ancestry  beyond  the  first 
and  second  generations. 

Norwegians  as  a  group  tmd  as  individuals 
have  made  a  significant  contribution  to  o\ir 
national  life  and  culture.  Even  before  they 
passed  Bedloe  Island  they  were  Imbued  with 
a  love  of  liberty  and  an  appreciation  of  the 
worth  of  the  individual,  bred  in  them  by 
their  history  and  their  life  In  the  valleys  and 
on  the  fjords  of  their  native  land.  One  re- 
sult of  the  Civil  War  was  to  Identify  the 
Norwegian  Immigrants  closely  with  the 
Ideals  and  fortunes  of  their  adopted  coun- 
try. Several  thousand  Norsemen  responded 
enthusiastically  to  President  Lincoln's  call 
for  volunteers.  Deeply  opposed  as  they  were 
to  slavery,  many  hundreds  of  Scandinavians 
"gave  their  strength  and  their  lives  for  the 
unity  and  safety  of  their  adopted  covmtry 
no  less  bravely  and  no  less  cheerfully  than 
did  the  native-born  American." 

If  now  we  recall  a  few  outstanding  Nor- 
wegian-Americans by  name  It  Is  not  to  dis- 
parage that  great  unnamed  majority  who 
also  served. 

In  the  realm  of  military  activity.  Col.  Hans 
Christian  Heg  organized  and  commanded  the 
famous  15th  Wisconsin  Regiment  which 
fought  for  the  Union  In  many  battles  and 
lost  one-third  of  Its  men.  Including  Its  com- 
mander who  fell  at  Chlckamauga.  In  World 
War   n   a   Norse   battalion   was  formed   as 
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part  of  the  9th  Infantry  Regiment  stationed 
at  Port  Spelling,  and  trained  for  winter  war- 
fare to  help  in  liberating  Norway.  A  Ma- 
rine battalion  known  a5  Carlsons  Raiders, 
led  by  Evan«  Carlson,  won  fame  at  Guadal- 
canal. Oen.  Laurls  Norstad  helped  plan 
the  North  African  campaign.  He  served  aa 
Commander  In  Chief  of  the  United  States 
and  Allied  Air  Force*  In  Central  Europe  In 
1951.  and  aa  supreme  allied  commander. 
Europe,  from  1956  to  1963  Now  retired 
from  the  Air  Force,  he  Is  president  of  Owens- 
Corning  Fiberglass   International. 

As  the  frontier  period  passed,  more  tec"^- 
nlcally  trained  Norwegians  have  made  con- 
tributions to  our  American  life  Olaf  HofT 
built  tunnels  under  the  Detroit  and  Harlem 
Rivers.  Ole  Slngstad  constructed  the  Hol- 
land. Lincoln,  and  Queens  Mldtown  Tunnels 
In  New  York.  Sverre  Dahm  played  a  leading 
role  In  the  construction  of  the  New  York 
subway  system.  Gunvald  Aus  and  Kort  Berle 
built  the  Woolworth  Building  in  New  York 
the  Supreme  Court  Building  !n  Washington 
and  many  others. 

In  the  field  of  science  Oswald  Veblen, 
John  A.  Elesland,  and  Ostein  Ore  have  been 
among  America's  leading  mathematlclarLS. 
Ernest  O.  Lawrence  won  the  1939  Nobel  award 
for  his  Invention  and  development  of  the 
cyclotron.  Merle  Tuve  Is  director  of  the  de- 
partment of  terrestrial  magnetism  at  the  Car- 
negie Institution  in  Washington  Lawrence 
Hdfstad,  former  Direct ^r  of  R«-iictor  Develop- 
ment for  the  Atomic  Energy  CommL-islon,  Is 
now  director  of  research  laboratories  for 
General   Motors    Corp.      Dr.    Philip    Abelson. 


Inventor  of  the  nuclear  submarine,  now  with 
the  Atomic  Energy  Commission  and  the 
Carnegie  Institution,  who  was  born  In 
Tacoma 

In  the  field  of  medical  science.  Dr.  Ludvlg 
Heltt«jen  has  made  constrlbutlons  In  cancer 
research,  and  Dr    Alfred   Owre  In  dentistry 

Our  educational  leaders  have  Included 
Bryn  Hovde,  former  head  of  the  New  School 
for  Social  Research;  Frederick  Hovde.  presl- 
dent  of  Purdue  University.  Peter  Odegard. 
former  president  of  Reed  College  at  Port- 
land, Oreg  ,  and  now  professor  of  political 
.science  iit  the  University  of  California; 
Charles  Odeg.^.<u-d.  president  of  the  Unlver- 
.slty  of  Washington,  Agnes  Mathllde  Werge- 
l.ir.d,  ;  >rnier  head  of  the  Departnaent  of  His- 
tory at  the  University  of  Wyoming,  the  first 
Norwetjian  w-inian  in  the  'AorUl  to  e.irn  a 
Ph  D  Uekjree.  and  The<«Jore  C  Bl-xen, 
professor  of  hLstory  and  former  dean  (  f  the 
graduate  school  at  the  Unlvei-slty  of  Minne- 
sota 

In  the  (lo>maln  of  letters  our  people  have 
made  a  n-.ajor  contribution  Pri  nuncnt  In 
the  held  were  R.ismus  H  Ande.-son,  Waldo- 
niiir  .Ager  Sim  m  .lohikson.  and  Joh.mnes  B 
Wist  M.irtha  Osteii.sci's  novels  have  been 
•Aidciy  rrad  Hut  the  > 'Utsta:::llr..-  ii.tn  of 
letters  am  ^r.^-  ';s  'Aas  Ole  Edb.irt  H  Ivaag, 
■*-h  »,^»>  n:,us'erp;f'.  (',  ■(.'rlai-.ts  m  th.e  Ear'h." 
w  IS  n:<'  published  In  l;(J4 
N    r%V'V'  i:;s      ;  r    :;;:  :;.• 
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Press;  William  Evjue,  editor  of  the  Madi**, 
Capital  Times;  and  Eric  Sevareld,  JournaS 
and  radio  and  television  commenUtor.^^ 

In  the  arena  of  sports  we  can  point  with 
pride  to  Knute  Rockne.  Sonja  Henle,  Uo^ 
BJurstedt   Mallory,   and   Torger  Tokle' 

Last  but  not  least  our  people  have  mad. 
their  contribution  to  American  Government 
Almost  two  dozen  men  of  Norwelgian  descent 
have  occupied  Governors'  chairs— amom? 
them  I•^o\d  Olson.  Elmer  Benson,  Edwarrt 
J  Thye,  and  John  Erlckson.  and  Arthur  B 
Langlle  and  Mon  Walgren  of  our  own  Sute 
Since  1883,  about  three  dozen  have  served 
in  the  House  of  Representatives,  and  about 
a  dozen  In  the  Senate.  Knute  Nelson  repre- 
sented Minnesota  In  Congress  for  33  years' 
6  In  the  Hotise  of  Representatives  and  27  in 
the  Senate.  On  his  80th  birthday  he  received 
mes.sages  of  congratulations  from  the  King  of 
N.jrway.  the  President  of  the  Norwegian  Con- 
gress.  and  President  Harding  Senators 
M.^G.NUsON  and  Jackson  represent  our  State 
t>  iday  In  the  Senate. 

Tfius,  the  dream  of  our  Norwegian  ances- 
tors has  come  true  In  generous  measure 
In  Cooperation  with  millions  of  our  fellow 
citizens,  we  h.ive  advanced  man's  nge-old 
s'ruL'ttle  for  freedom,  and  made  our  own 
Amerlc.i  As  once  again  we  celebrate  the 
17'h  of  May.  we  can  recall  the  .struggle,  and 
the  a-hievement  of  our  forebears.  In  their 
spirit  we  face  the  future  with  hope  and 
confidence,  and  with  a  desire  and  will  to  make 
ic.ir  .America  a  place  where  our  children  will 
be  ,is  pro'Kl  to  be  citizens  as  are  we 
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The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 
The  Chaplain.  Rev.  Bernard  Braskamp. 

D  D    otTtrtHi  the  following  prayer: 

Tiie  uord.s  of  St.  Paul.  Acts  21:  23: 
T^'rr,  .r,M*d  bv  mc  this  night  the  Angel 
\f'c  'd  ulu'sc  I  ain.aJid  whom  1  serve. 
'  NJo^r  m.iciful  and  gracious  God,  in- 
-.,.'■(■  's  dulv  with  a  clear  and  compre- 
hVr.ivi-  undrrstanding  of  the  needs  of 
humanitv  and  may  we  have  the  wisdom 
to  makr"  the  rl^ht  decisions  and  the 
r„u'a^:f  to  maintain  them  steadfastly. 

MiN  all  mankind  cultivate  and  deepen 
the  snint  of  helpfulness  that  in  times  of 
D^ril  we  mav  uphold  one  another  in 
calamity  --eive  one  another,  in  suffering 
and  sorrow  comfort  and  encourage  one 

*"hc1i/u-^  to  bring  our  whole  life  under 
the  control  and  commitment  of  Thy 
spirit  and  unto  Him  who  is  able  to  keep 
us  from  falling  and  to  present  us 
faultless  before  Thy  presence  with  ex- 
ceedimi  jov  be  glory  and  honor,  do- 
minion and  power,  both  now  and  forever. 
Amen.  ^^^^^^^___ 

THE  JOURNAL 

The  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  yes- 
terday was  read  and  approved. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 
A  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr.  Ar- 
rinpton.  one  of  its  clerks,  announced  that 
the  Senate  had  passed,  with  an  amend- 
ment in  which  "he  concurrence  of  the 
House  is  requested,  a  bill  of  the  House  of 
the  following  title: 

H  R.  9B8  An  act  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  to  acquire  the  Graff  House 
site  for  Inclusion  in  Independence  National 
Historical  Park,  and  for  other  purposea. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  had  passed  bills  of  the  following 
titles,  in  which  the  concurrence  of  the 
House  IS  requested : 

S  1461.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  estab- 
Ushment  of  the  Agate  Foesll  Beds  National 
Monument  In  the  State  of  Nebraeka,  and  for 
other  purposes; 

s  1909.  An  act  to  amend  the  Joint  resolu- 
tion establishing  the  Battle  of  New  Orleans 
Sesqulcentennlal  Celebration  Commission  to 
authorize  an  appropriation  to  enable  the 
Commission  to  carry  out  its  functions  under 
Buch  Joint  resolution;  and 

S  2419.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  to  condemn  certain  property 
in  the  cltv  of  St.  Augustine,  Pla..  within  the 
boundary  "of  the  Castillo  de  San  Marcos  Na- 
tional Monument,  and  for  other  purposes. 


TO  REMOVE  CERTAIN  INEQUITIES 
WITH  RESPECT  TO  THE  LONGEV- 
ITY COMPENSATION  OF  CERTAIN 
MEMBERS  OF  THE  CAPITOL  PO- 
LICE 

Mr.  FRIEDEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  di- 
rection of  the  Committee  on  House  Ad- 
ministration, I  call  up  House  Resolution 
719  and  ask  for  its  immediate  considera- 
tion. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as  fol- 
lows: 

Resolved,  That  (a)  until  otherwise  pro- 
vided by  law.  each  member  of  the  Capit-ol 
Police  on  the  rolls  on  the  date  of  adoption  of 
this  resolution — 

(1)  whose  compensation  was  disbursed 
by  the  Clerk  of  the  House  on  September  1, 
1962. 

(2)  who  was  entitled.  Immediately  prior  to 
the  date  of  adoption  of  this  resolution,  to 
be  paid  compensation  in  accordance  with  the 
provisions  of  the  second  sentence  of  section 
106(d)  of  the  Legislative  Branch  Appropria- 
tion Act.  1963  (76  Stat.  695;  Public  Law  87- 
730;  2  U.S.C.  60J(c) ) .  and 

(3)  who,  at  any  time  after  September  1. 
1962,  Is  or  was  advanced  or  reduced  in  rank 
or  Is  or  was  separated  from  the  Capitol 
Police  and  reappointed  thereto  at  a  reduced 
rank  after  break  In  such  service  of  not  more 
than  thirty  days, 

shall  be  entitled,  on  and  after  the  effective 
date  of  such  advancement  or  reduction  In 
rank  or  on  and  after  the  effective  date  of 
such  reappointment,  as  applicable,  to  be  paid 
appropriate  basic  and  longevity  compensation 
tinder  such  provisions  In  accordance  with 
such  advancement  or  reduction  in  rank  or 
In  accordance  with  such  reappointment,  as 
applicable. 

(b)  Until  otherwise  provided  by  law.  each 
member  of  the  Capitol  Police  who  served 
In  an  acting  capacity  In  any  rank  on  or  after 
September  1,  1963,  shall  be  entitled  to  be 
paid  appropriate  basic  and  longevity  compen- 
sation, for  the  period  of  his  service  In  such 
acting  capacity,  under  the  provisions  of  law 
specified  In  subparagraph  (2)  of  subsection 
(a)  of  this  resolution.  In  accordance  with  the 
rank  In  which  he  served  In  an  acting  capac- 
ity. 

(0)  Until  otherwise  provided  by  law,  the 
additional  sums  necessary  to  carry  out  this 
resolution  may  be  paid  out  of  the  contingent 
fund  of  the  House. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FRIEDEL.  Yes;  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Is  this  the  same  provi- 
sion that  is  contained  in  and  was  added 
by  the  other  body  to  the  legislative  ap- 
prwriatlon  bill? 

Mr.  FRIEDEL.  No.  This  is  a  bill 
where  a  lieutenant  and  a  sergeant  were 
promoted  and,  because  of  a  quirk  in  the 
language,  after  receiving  their  promo- 
tions they  took  a  reduction  in  salary. 


Mr.  GROSS.    This  does  not  deal  with 
the  new  Chief  of  Capitol  Police? 

Mr.  FRIEDEL.  No.  Just  with  two 
men,  a  lieutenant  and  a  sergeant. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  see.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman. 

Mr.  LIPSCOMB.  Mr  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FRIEDEL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  California. 

Mr.  LIPSCOMB.  Will  the  gentleman 
explain  the  purpose  and  the  need  of  this 
bill,  please? 

Mr.  FRIEDEL.  Yes.  This  involves 
two  men,  a  lieutenant  and  a  sergeant, 
who  received  a  promotion  and  after  re- 
ceiving that  promotion  they  took  a  re- 
duction in  salary  because  of  the  language 
of  the  longevity  clause.  Since  then  the 
language  has  been  corrected,  but  in  the 
meantime  the  lieutenant  was  deprived  of 
$541.70  that  he  would  have  received  be- 
cause of  his  promotion  and  the  sergeant 
will  receive  $710.46  that  was  due  him  be- 
cause of  the  promotion.  The  total 
amount  of  the  bill  is  $1,252.16. 

Mr.  LIPSCOMB.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  present  consideration  of  the  resolu- 
tion? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


EXPENDITURES  INCURRED  BY 
SPECIAL  COMMITTEE  TO  INVES- 
TIGATE CAMPAIGN  EXPENDI- 
TURES 

Mr.  FRIEDEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  di- 
rection of  the  Committee  on  House  Ad- 
ministration, I  call  up  House  Resolution 
800  and  ask  for  its  immediate  considera- 
tion. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as  fol- 
lows: 

Resolved,  That  the  expenses  of  conducting 
the  Investigation  authorized  by  H.  Res.  795, 
Eighty-eighth  Congress,  incvured  by  the  Spe- 
cial Committee  To  Investigate  Campaign  Ex- 
penditures, 1964.  acting  as  a  whole  or  by  sub- 
committee, not  to  exceed  $35,000.  Including 
expenditures  for  employment  of  experts,  spe- 
cial counsel,  and  clerical,  stenographic,  and 
other  assistants,  shall  be  paid  out  of  the  con- 
tingent fund  of  the  House  on  vouchers  au- 
thorized by  said  committee,  signed  by  the 
chairman  of  the  committee,  and  approved  by 
the  Committee  on  House  Administration. 

Sec.  2.  The  official  stenographers  to  com- 
mittees may  be  used  at  all  hearings  held  in 
the  District  of  Colvmibla  if  not  otherwise 
engaged. 
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The  resolution  wa-s  a^rt-fd  to 
A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 

PRINTING  OF     UNITED  STATES  DE- 
FENSE POLICIES  IN   1963' 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  direction 
of  the  Committee  on  House  Administra- 
tion, I  call  up  House  Resolution  730  and 
ask  for  its  immediate  consideration 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as  fol- 
lows: 

Resolved.  That  the  dix-ument  entitled 
"United  Stat««  Defense  Policies  in  1963' 
prepared  by  Charles  H  Donnelly.  Library  or 
Congress,  be  printed  a.s  a  House  dtKument. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 
A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


SALE  PRICE  OF  COAST  AND  GEO- 
DETIC SURVEY  CHARTS,  ETC 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  direction 
of  the  Committee  on  House  Administra- 
tion, I  ask  unanimous  con.sent  for  the 
immediate  consideration  of  the  bill  'S 
13361  to  provide  that  the  price  at  which 
the  Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey  .sells  cer- 
tain charts  and  related  material  to  the 
public  shall  not  be  less  than  the  cost 
thereof. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  k'entleman  from  Ohio:' 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  bill,  as  follows; 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Hou^e  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  Statei  of 
America  in  Congresi  assembled.  That  sec- 
tion 76  of  the  Act  entitled  An  Act  provldlnsc 
for  the  public  printing  .md  binding  and  the 
di.strlbutlcn  of  public  documents",  approved 
January  12,  1895  '28  .stat  6'jn  44  USC 
246 1 ,  as  amended.   Is  amended   U)  read: 

a    The  charts  published  by  the  Coast  and 
Ge»jdetic    Survey    shall    be    .sold    at    c>J6t    <■'. 
paper  and  printing  as  nearly  as  pr.ictlcable 
The    price    to    the    public    shall    Include    all 
expenses  Incurred   in  actual  reproduction  of 
the    charts    after    the     vrigin.i;    cartography 
such  as  photography,  opaquing,  platemafeini; 
press  time  and  bindery  operations:   the  full 
postage    rates,    according    to    the    rates    for 
postal  services  used    and  anv  additional  cos*, 
factors  deemed  appropriate  bv  the  Secretary 
such    aa    overhead    and    administrative    ex- 
peases   allocable   to    the    pr>ductlon    of    the 
charts     and     related      reference     materia!.^! 
provided.  That  the  c(«t,s  of  ba.sic  surveys  and 
geodetic  work  done  by  the  Coiist  and  Cieo- 
detic    Survey   shall    not    be    Inrluded    In    the 
price  of  such  charts  and  reference  materials 
The  Secretary  of  Commerce  shall  pubil.sh  tlie 
prices  at  which  such   charts   and   reference 
materials  are  sold  to  the  public  at  least  once 
each  calendar  year 

"b.  There  shall  be  no  free  distribution  of 
such  charts  except  to  the  departments  and 
officers  of  the  United  States  requiring  them 
for  public  use:  and  a  number  of  copies  of 
each  sheet,  not  to  exceed  three  hundred,  to 
be  presented  to  such  foreign  governments, 
libraries,  and  scientific  associations,  and  In- 
stitutions of  learning  as  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce  may  direct,  but  on  the  order  of 
Senators.  Representatives,  and  Delegates  not 
to  exceed  one  hundred  copies  to  each  may  be 
distributed  through  the  Director  of  the  Coast 
and  Geodetic  Survey  " 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read  a  third 
time,  was  read  the  third  time,  and  passed 
and  a  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


PRINTING  OF  HEARINCJS  ON  INTER- 
AGENCY COORDINATION  IN  ENVI- 
RONMENTAL  HAZARDS 

Mr  H.AYS  Mr  Speaker,  by  direction 
of  the  Committee  on  House  .Administra- 
tion, I  call  up  Senate  Concurrent  Re.so- 
lution  83  and  tusk  for  its  immediate  con- 
sideration 

The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  concurrent 
resolution,  as  follows: 

Rfiolved  by  the  Senate  (the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives concurring  \ ,  That  there  be 
printed  for  the  use  of  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernment Operations  three  thous.ind  addi- 
tional copies  of  Its  hearings  f)n  interagency 
coordination  In  environmental  hazards  (  pes- 
ticides i,  part  I  I  including  exhibits' 

The  Senate  concurrent  resolution  was 
concurred  in 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table 


PRINTING  OF  A  COMMITrFE  PRINT 
OF  THE  COMMITTEE  ON  GOVERN- 
MENT OPERATIONS  ENTITLED 
•CATALOG  OF  FEDERAL  AIDS  TO 
STATES  AND  LOCAL  GOVERN- 
MENTS 

Mr  HAYS  M;-  Speaker,  by  direction 
of  the  Committee  on  House  Administra- 
tion, I  call  up  Senate  Concurrent  Re.so- 
lunon  87  and  ask  for  its  immediate  con- 
.sideration 

The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  concurrent 
re.solutlon.  as  follows: 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  {the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives concurring).  That  there  be 
printed  for  the  use  of  the  Senate  Committee 
on  Government  Operations  thirty-five  thou- 
sand additional  copies  of  its  committee  print 
of  the  Eighty-eighth  Congress,  second  ses- 
sion, entitled  "Catalog  of  Federal  Aids  to 
State  and  Local  Governments",  a  study  pre- 
pared by  the  Legislative  Reference  Service  of 
the  Library  of  Congress  for  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  Intergovernmental  Relations 

The  Senate  concurrent  resolution  was 
coricurred  in 

.•\  motion  to  reconsider  was  la:d  on  the 
table 


PRINTING  -A  REPORT  OF  A  STUDY 
OF  US  FOREIGN  AID  IN  10 
MIDDLE  E.XSTERN  AND  AFRICAN 
COUNTRIES 

Mr  HAYS  M:  Sp.'aker,  by  direction 
of  the  Committee  .,i:  Huu.s<'  Administra- 
tion I  call  up  the  concurrent  resolution 
<S  Con  Res  88'  aiid  ask  for  Its  Imme- 
diate consideration 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Resolied  by  the  Senate  i  the  House  of  Rep- 
rrsentatites  concurrtrip  <  .  That  there  be 
printed  for  the  use  of  the  Senate  Committee 
on  Government  Operations  two  thousand 
additional  copies  of  Its  committee  print  of 
the  Elghtv-elghth  Congress,  first  sessl.n.  en- 
titled .\  Report  of  a  Study  of  United  States 
Foreign  Aid  in  Ten  Middle  E<ustern  and  .Afrl- 
cm  Countries,"  a  study  made  by  .Senator 
Ernest  Gruenlng  for  the  Subcommittee  on 
Reorganization  and  International  Orga- 
nizations. 

The  concurrent  resolution  was  con- 
curred in. 

A  motion  In  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


PRINTING     REPORTS     OF     SENATE 
COMMITTEE  ON  LABOR  AND  PUfi 
Lie    WELFARE 

Mr.  HAYS  Mr.  Speaker,  by  direction 
of  the  Committee  on  House  Administra- 
tion I  call  up  the  concurrent  resolution 
S  Con  Res  90'  ai^d  ask  for  iLs  imme- 
diate consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Hesolied  by  the  Senate  [the  House  of  Rep. 
resentatives  concurring) .  That  there  be 
printed  for  the  use  of  the  Senate  Commuiee 
on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare  one  thousand 
additional  copies  each  of  volume  1  entitled 
"Exploring  the  Dimension.^  ..f  the  M,inp<jwer 
Revolution"",  and  volume  2.  entitled  "Con- 
vertibility of  Space  and  Defen.'^c  Fie,s()virce8 
to  Civilian  Needs  A  Search  for  New  Employ. 
ment  Potentials",  of  its  committee-print 
series  of  the  Eighty-eighth  Congress  of 
selected  readings  in  employment  and  man- 
power, compiled  for  the  u.se  of  Its  .Subcom- 
mittee on  Employment  and  Manpower 

The  concurrent  resolution  was  con- 
curred in 

.\  motion  t.o  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table 


THE   ANTI-GOLDWATER  CLAN 

Mr  DEROUNIAN  Mr  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  con.ient  to  e.xtend  my  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  RtcoRn. 

Tlie  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr  DEROUNIAN  Mr  Speaker,  dur- 
ing the  warm  summer  days  of  hot  par- 
tisanship a  sen.se  of  humor  is  needed,  as 
evidenced  by  my  constituent.  William  P. 
Sullivan,  of  Roslyn,  NY.  His  poem, 
which  I  quote,  provides  a  note  of  levity 
ar.d  IS  directly  to  the  point. 

I  Rfmkmbex  Fidei. 

I'm  with  B;irry  all  the  way. 

But  wh,it  wHi  Huntley-Brinkley  say? 

M!;st  I  ni>t  run  off  and  hide 
Fr'>m  the  ilkes  of  Eric  Sevareld? 

Because  I  go  for  Harrys  style. 
Will  Walter  Cronlclte  lose  his  smile? 
Is  It  "kooicy""  of  me  to  disagree 
With  the  smartest  man  on  all  TV? 

I  m    proud    to    be    on    the   Ooldwater   team; 
Will  the  New  York  Tlnu's  tlilnk  me  extreme? 
.Am  I  .i.sklng  now  for  40  whacks 
FYi'm  Drew  l>t>arson's  sharpened  ax? 
Ooldwater-Miller     I  like  that  slate. 
But  win  Walter  Llppmann  become  Irate? 
Am  I  overmatched  by  a  powerful  press? 
Maybe  so.  but  I  couldn't  care  less 

-So  distinguish  the  antl-Goldwaler  clan  — 
But  where  were  they  all.  when  Fidel  hit  the 
fan? 


PROTECT  PENSION  PAYMENTS 
TO  VETERANS 

Mr.  GURNEY  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Florida'' 

Tliere  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GURNETS.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  July 
29.  this  body  passed  H.R.  11865.  the 
social  security  amendments  of  1964,  a 
propo.sal  which  I  supported.  This  legis- 
lation provides  a  5-percent,  across-the- 
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board  increase  for  social  security  bene- 

^'nowever.  while  millions  will  benefit 
through  this  legislation,  many  thousands 
n?  war  veterans  will  be  penalized.  Today. 
T  arn  introducing  a  bill  which  seeks  to 
nrotect  pension  payments  to  veterans 
Mv  bill  will  amend  existing  veterans 
uws  and  will  apply  to  widows  and  chil- 
dren eligible  for  a  pension,  as  well  as  to 

^^Mv^  office  has  processed  hundreds  of 
veterans'  claims,  many  being  eligible  for 
nensions  because  of  service-connected 
disability  and  because  of  actual  need. 

These  benefits  are  determined  by  earn- 
incs  and  because  of  this,  the  5-percent 
Increase  in  social  security  payments 
would  actually  result  in  a  loss  to  many 
veterans  by  placing  them  in  a  higher  in- 
come bracket. 

Therefore,  I  am  introducing  this  bill 
to  place  monthly  benefit  payments  made 
under  title  II  of  the  Social  Security  Act 
on  the  list  of  excepted  items  in  computing 
a  person's  income  for  determining  his  eli- 
gibility for  a  veteran's  pension. 
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Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  behalf 
of  the  gentleman  from  Kansas  LMr. 
Ellsworth],  a  member  of  the  panel  who 
could  not  be  here.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  this  bill  be  passed  over  with- 
out prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa? 

There  was  no  objection. 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa? 

There  was  no  objection. 


ESTATE  OF  J.  W.  GWIN,  SR. 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  "H.R.  2747) 
for  the  reUef  of  J.  W.  Gwin.  Sr. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration 
ofthebiU?  ^  ,^ 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  behalf 
of  the  gentleman  from  Kansas  [Mr. 
Ellsworth],  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  this  bill  be  passed  over  without  prej- 
udice. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa? 

There  was  no  objection. 


PRIVATE  CALENDAR 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.     This  is 
the  dav  for  the  call  of  the  Private  Calen- 
dar    the  Clerk  will  call  the  first  indi- 
vidual bill  on  the  Private  Calendar. 


DR.  AND  MRS.  ABEL  GORFAIN 
The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  2706) 
for  the  relief  of  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Abel  Gor- 

fain. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 

the  bill? 

Mr.  GROSS  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  bill  be  passed 
over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa? 

There  was  no  objection. 


CHARLES  WAVERLY  WATSON.  JR. 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  2728) 
for  the  relief  of  Charles  "Waverly  Wat- 
son, Jr. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  bill? 

.Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  this  bill  be 
pas.sed  over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to.  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Massachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 


CWO  ELDEN  R.   COMER 
The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  6136) 

for  the  relief  of  CWO  Elden  R.  Comer. 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.     Is  there 

objection  to  the  present   consideration 

OfthebiU?  .  ^  ,, 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  behalf 
of  the  gentleman  from  Kansas  [Mr. 
Ellsworth].  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  this  bill  be  passed  over  without 
prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.    Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa? 
There  was  no  objection. 


MRS.  PAVICA  LABETIC 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  3747) 
for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Pavica  Labetic. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  for  the 
purposes  of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality 
Act,  Mrs.  Pavica  Labetic  shall  be  held  and 
considered  to  have  been  lawfully  admitted  to 
the  United  States  for  permanent  residence 
as  of  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act, 
upon  payment  of  the  required  visa  fee.  Upon 
the  granting  of  permanent  residence  to  such 
alien  as  provided  for  In  this  Act,  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  shall  instruct  the  proper  quota- 
control  officer  to  deduct  one  number  from 
the  appropriate  quota  for  the  first  year  that 
such  quota  Is  available. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment: 

strike  out  all  after  the  enacting  clause  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"That,  the  Attorney  General  is  authorized 
and  directed  to  cancel  any  outstanding  or- 
ders and  warrants  of  deportation,  warrants 
of  arrest,  and  bond,  -which  may  have  issued 
in  the  case  of  Mrs.  Pavica  Labetic.  From 
and  after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this 
Act,  the  said  Mrs.  Pavica  Labetic  shall  not 
again  be  subject  to  deportation  by  reason  of 
the  same  facts  upon  which  such  deportation 
proceedings  were  commenced  or  any  such 
warrants  and  orders  have  issued." 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 

to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 
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HELEN   J.    GOOGINS 

The  Clerk  called  the  bUl  (H.R. 
for  the  relief  of  Helen  J.  Googins. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  bill? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  behalf 
of  the  gentleman  from  Kansas  [Mr. 
Ellsworth],  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  this  bill  be  passed  over  without 
prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa? 

There  was  no  objection. 


JOHN  F.  MacPHAIL 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  5145) 
for  the  relief  of  John  P.  MacPhail,  lieu- 
tenant#U.S.  Navy. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration 
of  the  bill? 


JONG   WAN   LEE 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  6479) 
for  the  relief  of  Jong  Wan  Lee. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 

the  bill? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  behalf 
of  the  gentleman  from  Kansas  [Mr. 
Ellsworth],  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  this  bill  be  passed  over  without 
prejudice. 


WILFREDO  LARAR  DE  LEON 
The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  5154) 
for  the  relief  of  Wilfredo  Larar  de  Leon. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  for 
the  purposes  of  sections  101(a)  (27)  (A)  and 
205  of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act, 
Wilfredo  Larar  de  Leon  shall  be  held  and 
considered  to  be  the  natural-born  alien  mi- 
nor child  of  Nlcafilo  Duran  and  Esperanza  L. 
Duran,  citizens  of  the  United  States:  Pro- 
vided, That  the  natural  parents  of  the  bene- 
ficiary shall  not,  by  virtue  of  such  parentage, 
be  accorded  any  right,  privilege,  or  status 
under  the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment: 

strike  out  all  after  the  enacting  clause  and 
insert  In  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"That,  In  the  administration  of  the  Im- 
migration and  Nationality  Act,  Wilfredo  La- 
car  de  Leon  may  be  classified  as  an  eligible 
orphan  within  the  meaning  of  section  101 
(b)(1)(F)  of  the  Act,  upon  approval  of  a 
petition  filed  In  his  behalf  by  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Nicaslo  Ehiran,  citizens  of  the  United  States, 
pursuant  to  section  205(b)  of  the  Act,  sub- 
ject to  all  the  conditions  in  that  section 
relating  to  eligible  orphans." 
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The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 

to 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  eriKros-sed 

and  read  a  third  time,  was  rtad  the  third 

time,  and  passed. 

The  title  was  amended  .so  as  to  read 
"A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Wilfredo  Lacar 
de  Leon." 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 

the  table. 


MRS   GUISEPPA  D  AQUANNO    MARIA 

DAQUANNO,       AND       BENEDICTO 

D'AQUANNO 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  '  H  R.  5155> 
for  the  relief  of  Mrs  Guiseppa  D'Aquan- 
no.    Maria    D'Aquanno.    and    Benedicto 
D'.Aquanno. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  tiou^fc 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  Stat-n  cf 
America  in  Congre%'i  a-t^^'fnbled.  Tha'  Mrs 
Oulseppa  D'Aquanno.  the  widow  of  a  reel- 
dent  aJlen.  and  her  rhildren.  Maria 
DAquanno  and  Benedicto  D'Aquanno.  ahall 
be  deemed  to  be  within  the  purview  of  sec- 
tion 203(at(3)  of  the  InunUratlun  and  Na- 
tionality Act.  and  the  provisions  of  section 
205  of  that  Act  shall  not  be  applicable  In 
these  cases 

With  the  followlnK  committee  amend- 
ment: 

strike  out  all  after  the  enacUng  clause 
and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  the  following 

"That,  In  the  administration  of  the  Im- 
migration laws,  Mrs  Oulseppa  D'Aqudnnu, 
Maria  D'Aquanno,  and  Benedicto  DAqu.inno 
ahall  be  deemed  to  be  within  pur;  lew  ■•'. 
section  1  of  the  Act  of  October  24.  1962  ■  76 
Stat.  1247)." 

The  committee  amendment  wa.s  akjreed 
to. 

The  bill  was  order^-d  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table 


Is  f')und  t.i  be  otherwise  .wlmls^th'.f  under 
the  provision.^  )f  that  Act  Provided  That  u 
suitable  and  proper  bond  or  undertaking 
approved  by  the  Attorney  General,  be  depos- 
ited as  prescribed  by  section  213  of  the  said 
A.-t  Proitdt'rf  further.  That  this  exemption 
shall  apply  only  to  a  ground  fur  exclusion 
if  which  the  Department  of  State  or  the  De- 
partment 'f  Justice  had  knowledge  pru-r  to 
the  enactment  of  this  Act." 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 

to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  tim^.  -a as  read  the  third 
time,  and  pa.s-sed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 
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mltted  to  the  United  States  for  permanent 
residence  <us  of  the  date  of  the  enactment  of 
this  Art  upon  payment  of  the  required  via* 
fee  Upon  the  granting  of  permanent  roal- 
dence  to  such  alien  as  provided  for  in  this 
Act,  the  Secretary  of  .stale  shall  Instruct  the 
proper  quota  control  otncer  to  deduct  one 
numt>er  from  the  appropriate  quota  for  the 
first  year  that  such  quot.i  Is  .iv.ilUible 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment ; 

On   page    1     line  9    utter   the   word  "fee", 
strike  out  the  remainder  of  the  bill 


to 


The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 


WILLIAM  O'CONNOR  SWAINSON 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (HR.  7178> 
for  the  relief  of  William  O'Connor 
Swainson. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Hou:fe 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  a.-s^ernhled.  That,  for  the 
purpoeee  of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality 
Act.  William  O'Connor  Swaln»<5n  shall  be 
held  and  conaidered  to  have  been  lawfully 
adjnltted  to  the  United  States  for  perma- 
nent residence  as  of  the  date  of  the  enact- 
ment of  this  Act.  upon  payment  of  the 
required  Tiaa  fee  Upon  the  granting  ^f 
permanent  residence  to  such  alien  as  pro- 
vided for  In  this  Act,  the  Secretary  of  Sta'e 
shall  Instruct  the  proper  quota  control  officer 
to  deduct  one  number  from  the  appropriate 
quota  for  the  first  year  that  such  quota  la 
available. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment: 

strike  out  all  after  the  enacting  clause 
and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  the  following 

"That,  notwithstanding  the  provision  of 
section  212(a)  (3t  of  the  Immigration  and 
Nationality  Act,  William  O'Connor  Swaln.son 
may  be  Issued  a  visa  and  admitted  to  the 
United  State*  for  permanent  residence  If  he 


MRS    p:n?;LTH.AUS   KNGLISCH 
MiANKLIN 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  '  H  R  8399  ■ 
for  the  relief  of  Mr.s  Edeltraus  Englisch 
Franklin 

There   being   no  objection,   the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  It  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  //ou-se  of 
Hrprexentatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congre-^s  asiembled.  That,  not- 
withstanding the  provision  of  section  212 
ia)i3)  of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality 
Act.  Mrs.  Edeltraus  Engllsch  Franklin  may 
be  issued  a  visa  and  admitted  to  the  United 
States  for  permanent  residence  If  she  Is 
found  to  be  otherwise  admissible  under  the 
provl.>lons  of  such  Act,  under  such  condi- 
tions and  controls  which  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral, after  consultation  with  the  Surgeon 
General  of  the  United  States  Public  Health 
Service.  Department  of  Health.  Education, 
and  Welfare,  may  deem  necessary  to  lm[M  se 
Provided.  That,  unless  the  beneficiary  Is  en- 
•Itled  u>  care  under  chapter  55  of  title  10  of 
the  United  Stiites  Code,  a  suitable  and  proper 
bond  or  undertaking,  approved  by  the  Attor- 
ney General,  be  deposited  as  prescribed  by 
section  213  of  the  Immigration  and  National- 
ity Act  Prortded  further.  That  this  exemp- 
tion shall  apply  only  to  a  ground  for  exclu- 
sion of  which  the  Department  of  State  or  the 
Department  of  Justice  had  knowledge  prior 
to  the  enactment  of  this  .Act 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment: 

On  page  1,  line  4.  strike  out  the  name 
"Edeltraus"  and  substitute  the  name  "Edel- 
traud  ■ 


The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  pa.ssed.  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


LUCIA  SALVUCCI 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  iH.R.  1322) 
for  the  relief  of  Lucia  Salvucci, 

There  being   no  objection,   the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

ne  It  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
at  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  m  Congress  assembled,  'Hiat,  for 
the  purposes  of  the  Immigration  and  Nation- 
ality Act,  Lucia  Salvucci  shall  be  held  and 
considered  to  have  been  lawfully  admitted  to 
the  fnlted  States  for  permanent  residence  as 
of  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act,  upon 
p.ivment  of  the  required  visa  fee  Upon  the 
granting  of  jiermanent  residence  to  such 
alien  as  provided  for  In  this  Act.  the  Secretary 
(jf  State  shall  Instruct  the  proper  quot.-v  con- 
trol officer  to  deduct  one  number  from  the 
appropriate  quota  for  the  first  year  that  such 
quota  Is  available 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment: 

--•rike  I  u?  all  lifter  the  enacting  clause 
and  insert  In  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"That,  the  Attorney  General  Is  authorized 
and  directed  to  aincel  any  outstanding 
orders  and  warrants  of  deportation,  war- 
rants of  arrest,  and  bond,  which  may  have 
ls.sued  in  the  case  of  Lucia  Salvucci.  Prom 
and  after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this 
Act  the  said  Lucia  Salvucci  shall  not  again 
be  subject  to  deportation  by  resison  of  the 
same  farts  upon  which  such  dejxjrtatlon 
p.-oceedlngs  were  commenced  or  any  such 
warrants   and   orders  have  Issued." 


The  committee  amendment  was  agre.-d         ^^^  ,^^^^ttee  amendment  was  agreed 


The  bill  was  ord.-red  to  be  on:.;ro.'^sed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
tmv.  and  passed 

The  title  was  amended  .so  as  to  read 
"A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mrs    PMeltraud 
Engli-sch  Franklin." 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table.  

MRS    MAISIE  MAODALFJ^E  LIM 
K ETC HENS 

The  Clerk  called  the  b.l!  'HR  1262' 
for  the  relief  of  Mrs  Malsie  Mai,'dalene 
Lim  Ketchens 

There  beii^g  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  It  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatnes  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assernbled.  That,  for 
the  purposes  of  the  Immigration  and  Na- 
tionality Act,  Mrs  Malsie  Magdalene  Llm 
Ketcherus  i  widow  of  Charles  Ketchens.  a 
citizen  of  the  United  States  i  shall  be  held 
and   considered    to   have    been   lawfully    ad- 


The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  pa.ssed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider  was  laid  on  the  table. 


CHONG   LAM 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  1534) 
for  the  relief  of  Chong  Lam. 

There   being   no  objection,   the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  It  eKocted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  for 
the  purposes  of  sections  101(a)(27HA)  and 
205  of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act 
the  minor  child.  Chong  Lam.  shall  be  held 
and  considered  to  be  the  natural-born  alien 
child  of  Mr  and  Mrs  William  Lem,  citizens 
of  the  United  States:  Prmided,  That  the 
natural  parents  of  the  beneficiary  shall  not. 
by  virtue  of  such  parentage,  be  accorded  any 
right,  privilege,  or  status  under  the  Inunl- 
gratlon  and   Nationality  Act, 


With  the  following  committee  amend- 

°^^".!v     ont   all   after   the   enacting   clause 

^."^^prt  in  lieu    hereof  the  foUowlng: 
•^.'T^at   in  "he  ^ministration  of  the  Imml- 
^        A  wationalltv  Act.  Lam  Chong  shall 
''^V^l'e  ?or    a^  2  ^    a   nonimmigrant 
^  """^^rl   visitor-    provided.  That   the   ad- 
'TnK  ve   authorSes    find   that  the  said 
f,m  ?hong  16  coming  to  the  United  States 
Lam  5"°"%^.-   of    being   adopted  by  Mr. 
'°  d  Mrs  W  mam  Lem,  cltfzens  of  the  United 
stat«    aird  that  he  Is  found  otherwise  ad- 
r«^ie    under   the   Immigration    laws.     In 
Sr ivent  the  adoption  relationship  between 
Z    above-named Vrsons    does    not    occur 
^thin  tlw  time  proscribed  by  the  Attorney 
t'nr.'^he^-^^  ^^^  Chong  shall   be  re- 
Juire^  to  depart  from  the  United  States  and 
SSn  failure  to  do  so  shall  be  deported  in 
acCrdaTice   with   the   provisions   of   sections 
042  and   243   of   the   Inunlgratlon  and  Na- 
Uonallty  Act      In  the  event  that  the  adop- 
;  on  becomes  valid,  *he  said  Lam  Chong  may 
be  classified    asi  an   eligible   orphan   within 
the  meaning  of  section  101(b)  (1)(F)   of  the 
Act   upon  approval  of  a  petition  filed  In  his 
Sa"f   bv    the    said    Mr.    and    Mrs.    William 
Lem    pursuant  to  section  205(b)  of  the  Act. 
subject  to  all  the  conditions  In  that  section 
re'atlng  to  eligible  orphans,  whereupon  the 
Attorney  General  Is  authorized  and  directed 
to  record  the   lawful   admission   for  perma- 
nent residence  of  the  said  Lam  Chong,  upon 
payment  of  the  required  visa  fee,  as  of  the 
date  of  his  entry  pursuant  to  this  Act." 
The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
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to.  . 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed. 

The  title  was  amended  so  as  to  read: 
"A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Lam  Chong." 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table 

ROSA  STEFANO  RATAJCZAK 
The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  2324) 
for  the  relief  of  Rosa  Stefano  Ratajczak. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  it  eriacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
A'nerwa  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  for 
the  purposes  of  sections  101(a)  (27)  (A)  and 
205  of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act. 
the  ftunor  child.  Rosa  Stefano  Ratajczak, 
shall  be  held  and  considered  to  be  the  nat- 
ural-born alien  child  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ed- 
ward Ratajczak,  citizens  of  the  United 
States:  Provided.  That  the  natural  parents 
of  the  beneficiary  shall  not.  by  virtue  of 
such  parentage,  be  accorded  any  right,  priv- 
ilege, or  status  under  the  Immigration  and 
Nationality  Act 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment: 

Strike  out  all  after  the  enacting  clause 
and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  the  following: 
"That  In  the  administration  of  the  Immi- 
gration and  Nationality  Act,  Roea  Stefano 
Ratajczak  may  be  classified  as  an  eligible 
orphan  within  the  meaning  of  section  101(b) 
(1)  (F)  of  the  Act,  upon  approval  of  a  peti- 
tion filed  In  her  behalf  by  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Edward  Ratajczak.  citizens  of  the  United 
States,  pursuant  to  section  206(b)  of  the  Act, 
subject  to  all  the  conditions  In  that  section 
relating  to  eligible  orphans." 

The  committee  amendment  was 
agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  ream- 
sider  was  laid  on  the  table. 


CARMELA  MACARO 
The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  5510) 
for  the  relief  of  Carmela  Macaro. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  for 
the  purposes  of  sections  101(a)  (27)  (A)  and 
205  of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act, 
the  minor  child.  Carmela  Macaro,  shall  be 
held  and  considered  to  be  the  natural-born 
alien  chUd  of  Armond  and  Anita  Macaro. 
citizens  of  the  United  States:  Provided, 
That  the  natural  parents  of  the  beneficiary 
shaU  not.  by  virtue  of  such  parentage,  be 
accorded  any  right,  privilege,  or  status  un- 
der   the   Immigration   and    Nationality   Act. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment: 

strike  out  all  after   the   enacting  clause 
and  insert  In  lieu  thereof  the  foUowmg: 

"That,  In  the  administration  of  the  Im- 
migration and  Nationality  Act,  Carmela  Ma- 
caro shall  be  eligible  for  a  visa  as  a  nonim- 
migrant temporary  visitor:   Provided,  That 
the  administrative  authorities  find  that  the 
said  Carmela  Macaro  Is  coming  to  the  United 
States  for  the  purpose  of  being  adopted  by 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Armond  Macaro,  citizens  of  the 
United  States,  and  that  she  is  found  other- 
wise admissible  under  the  Inunlgratlon  laws. 
In  the  event  the  adoption  relationship  be- 
tween   the   above-named   persons   does   not 
occur  within  the  time  prescribed  by  the  At- 
torney   General,    the    said    Carmela    Macaro 
shall  be  required  to  depart  from  the  United 
States  and  upon  failure  to  do  so  shall  be  de- 
ported In  accordance  with  the  provisions  of 
sections    242    and    243    of    the    Immigration 
and  Nationality  Act.     In  the  event  that  the 
adopUon  becomes   valid,   the  said   Carmela 
Biacaro  may  be  classified  as  an  eligible  or- 
phan within  the  meaning  of  section  101(b) 
(1)  (P)   of  the  Act,  upon  approval  of  a  peti- 
tion filed  In  her  behalf  by  the  said  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Armond   Macaro.   pursuant  to  section 
205(b)   of  the  Act.  subject  to  all  the  condi- 
tions   m    that    section    relating    to    eligible 
orphans,   whereupon   the    Attorney   General 
Is  authorized  and  directed  to  record  the  law- 
ful  admission    for    permanent    residence    of 
the  said  Carmela  Macaro,  upon  payment  of 
the  required  visa  fee,  as  of  the  date  of  her 
entry  pursuant  to  this  Act  " 

The  committee  amendment  was 
agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


and  Nationality  Act.  Lee  Chung  Woo  shaU 
be  eligible  for  a  visa  or  a  nonimmigrant  tem- 
porary visitor:  Provided,  That  the  adminis- 
trative  authorities    find    tiiat   the  said  Lee 
Chung  Woo  is  commg  to  the  United  States 
for  the  purpose  of  being  adopted  by  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Joshua  Hyun,  a  citizen  of  the  United 
States  and  a  lawfully  resident  aUen.  respec- 
tively, and  that  he  is  found  otherwise  admis- 
sible  under    the  ImmlgraUon   laws.     In  the 
event  the  adoption  relationship  between  the 
above-named  persons  does  not  occur  within 
the  time  proscribed  by  the  Attorney  General, 
the  said  Lee  Chung  Woo  shall  be  required  to 
depart    from    the   United    States   and   upon 
failure  to  do  so  shall  be  deported  \n  accord- 
ance with  the  provisions  of  sections  242  and 
243  of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act. 
In  the  event  that  the  adoption  becomes  valid, 
the  said  Lee  Chung  Woo  may  be  classified 
as  an  eligible  orphan  within  the  meaailng  of 
section   101(b)(1)(F)    of  the  Act,  upon  ap- 
proval of  a  petition  filed  in  his  behalf  by  the 
said  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Joshua  Hyvm,  pursuant  to 
section  205(b)  of  the  Act,  subject  to  all  the 
conditions  In  that  section  relating  to  eligible 
orphans,  whereupon  the  Attorney  General  Is 
authorized  and  directed  to  record  the  lawful 
admission   for   permanent  residence  of   the 
said  Lee  Chung  Woo,  upon  payment  of  the 
required  visa  fee,  as  of  the  date  of  his  entry 
pursuant  to  this  Act." 


The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 

to.  .  ^ 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 

and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the 

third  time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to 

reconsider  was  laid  on  the  table. 


LEE  CHUNG  WOO 


The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  6093) 
for  the  relief  of  Lee  Chung  Woo. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  ClerK 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  In  th6 
administration  of  the  Immigration  and  Na- 
tlonaUty  Act,  Lee  Chung  Woo  may  be  classi- 
fied as  an  eligible  orphan  within  the  mean- 
ing of  section  101(b)  (1)  (F)  of  the  Act,  upon 
approval  of  a  petition  filed  In  his  behalf  by 
Jortiua  Hyun.  a  citizen  of  the  United  States. 
nunmant  to  section  205(b)  of  the  Act.  sub- 
ject to  all  the  conditions  In  that  section 
relating  to  eligible  orphans. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment: 

strike  out  all  after  the  enactmg  clause  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  following:  "That. 
In   the  administration   of   the   Immigration 


MRS.  CESIRA  DODDY 
The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  6578) 
for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Ceslra  Doddy. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  not- 
withstanding the  provision  of  section  212(a) 
(3)  of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act, 
Mrs.  Ceslra  Doddy  may  be  Issued  a  visa  and 
admitted  to  the  United  States  for  permanent 
residence  if  she  Is  found  to  be  otherwise 
admissible  under  the  provisions  of  that  Act: 
Provided,  That  this  exemption  shall  apply 
only  to  a  ground  for  excltislon  of  which  the 
Department  of  State  or  the  Department  of 
Justice  had  knowledge  prior  to  the  enact- 
ment of  this  Act:  Provided  further.  That  a 
suitable  and  proper  bond  or  undertaking  ap- 
proved by  the  Attorney  General  be  deposited 
as  prescribed  by  section  213  of  the  said  Act. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


YOUNG  SOON  KIM  AND  TAI  UNO 
CHOI 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  9519) 
for  the  relief  of  Young  Soon  Kim  and 
Tai  Ung  Choi. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  ClerK 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
Americit  in  Congress  assembled.  That  in  the 
administration  of  the  Immigration  and  Na- 
tionality Act,  Young  Soon  Kim  and  Tal  Ung 
Choi  may  be  classified  as  eligible  orphans 
wltmn  the  meanmg  of  section  101(b)  (1)  (F) 
of  the  Act,  upon  approval  of  petitions  fUed 
In  their  behalf  by  Robert  and  Shirley  Alnley, 
citizens  of  the  United  States,  pursuant  to 
section  205(b)  of  the  Act.  subject  to  all  the 
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conditions  In  that  section  relating  to  eligible 
orphana.  Section  205  ( c  i  of  the  Immigration 
and  Nationality  Act.  relating  to  the  number 
of  petltiona  which  may  be  approved,  shall 
be   inapplicable  In  this  case 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table 


MONI PARVANOFF  FLOROFF 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill    HR.  9561  > 
for  the  relief  of  Moni  PananofT  Floroff. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  for  the 
purposes  of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality 
Act,  Moni  Parvanoff  Floroff  shall  be  held  and 
considered  to  have  been  lawfully  admitted 
to  the  United  States  for  permanent  residence 
as  of  April  22.  1958,  upon  payment  of  the  re- 
quired  visa  fee. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table 


JOHN  RICHARD  DOLBY 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  'S.  2336  >  for 
the  relief  of  John  Richard  Dolby. 

There   being   no  objection,   the   Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  It  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Rcprei'^ntative^  of  the  United  States  of 
Amenca  m  Congreis  as.'icmbled.  That,  not- 
withstanding the  provision  of  section  212 
(a)(4i  of  the  Immigration  and  Natlon.ilUy 
.\ct.  John  Richard  Dolby  may  be  issued  a 
vls.i  and  admitted  to  the  United  States  for 
permanent  residence  If  he  Is  found  to  be 
other'*!.se  admissible  under  the  provisions  of 
such  AC  Provided,  That  unless  the  bene- 
tlriary  Is  entitled  to  care  under  chapter  55. 
title  10.  United  States  Code,  a  suitable  and 
proper  bond  or  undertalclng,  approved  by  the 
.\tU)rney  General,  be  deposited  as  presirlbed 
by  section  213  of  the  Inunlgratlon  and  Na- 
tionality Art  Provided  further.  That  this 
exemption  shall  apply  only  to  a  ground  for 
exclusion  of  which  the  Department  of  State 
ir  the  Dep.irtment  of  Justice  had  knowledge 
prior  to  the  enactment  of  this  Act 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read  a  third 
time,  was  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed,  and  a  motion  to  reconsider  was 
laid  on  the  table 


DR.  MIGUEL  DE  SOCARRAZ 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  'H.R.  10216' 
for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Miguel  de  Socarraz. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Ho^se  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congret^  a.tsem.bled.  That,  for 
the  purpose*  of  the  Immlifratlon  and  Na- 
tionality Act.  Doctor  Miguel  de  St>carraz  shall 
be  held  and  considered  u^  have  been  admit- 
ted to  the  United  SUtes  f.r  permanent  resi- 
dence on  August  27,  1960 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


HELEN  MAROHITSA  GEORGALAS 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (S.  2219)  for 
the  relief  of  Helen  Marghitsa  Georgalas. 

There   being   no   objection,   the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  It  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Reprefentatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  Helen 
MiU-ghltsa  Georgalas.  who  lost  United  SUtes 
citizenship  under  the  provisions  of  para- 
graph (5).  subsection  (a)  of  section  349  of 
the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act,  may 
be  naturalized  by  taking,  prior  to  one  year 
after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act, 
before  any  court  referred  to  In  subsection  lai 
of  section  310  of  the  Immigration  and  Na- 
tionality Act  or  before  any  diplomatic  or 
consular  otBcer  of  the  United  States  abroad, 
an  oath  as  prescribed  by  section  337  of 
such  Act  From  and  after  naturalization 
under  this  Act.  the  said  Helen  Marghitsa 
Georgalas  shall  have  the  same  citizenship 
status  as  that  which  existed  Immediately 
prior  to  Its  loss:  Provided.  That  the  bene- 
ficiary returns  to  the  United  States  for  per- 
manent residence  within  one  year  following 
the  effective  date  of  this  Act. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read  a  third 
time,  was  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed,  and  a  motioii  to  reconsider  was 
laid  on  the  table. 


CHUNG  K    WON 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  S  479'  for 
the  relief  of  Chung  K  Won 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows : 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  Umt^'d  States  nf 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  for  the 
purposes  of  sections  101  < a)  (27i  (Ai  and  205 
of  the  Inunlgratlon  and  Nationality  Act. 
Chung  K.  Won  shall  be  held  and  considered 
to  be  the  minor  natural -b<:'rn  alien  child  of 
Mr  Won  Wing,  a  citizen  of  the  United  States. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ments: 

On  page  1,  line  V  strike  out  'sections 
101(a)  (27)  (A)  ■•  and  insert  m  lieu  thereof 
■sections  203(a)  (2)' 

On  page  1.  line  5.  after  the  words  'con- 
sidered to  be  the  '  strike  out  the  word 
"minor". 

On  page  1,  line  6,  strike  out  the  word 
"child"  and  substitute  the  word  "son". 

The  committee  amendments  were 
agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read  a  third 
time,  was  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed,  and  a  motion  to  reconsider  was 
laid  on  the  table. 


MIL.ADIN  KI.JAJIN 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  <S.  8.58'  for 
the  relief  of  Miladin  Kljajm 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  It  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representative-i  of  the  United  States  of 
America  m  Congress  assembled.  That  in  the 
administration  of  the  Immigration  and  Na- 
tionality Act.  Mlladln  Kljajln  may  be  classi- 
fied as  an  eligible  orphan  within  the  mean- 
ing of  section  101ib)(li'F)  of  the  said  Act 
and  a  petition  may  be  tiled  by  Mr  and  Mrs 
Vasa  KlJaJln.  citizens  of  the  United  Stiites, 
In  behalf  of  the  said  Mlladln  Kljajln  pur- 
suant to  section  205ibi  of  the  Immigration 
and  Nationality  Act  subject  to  all  the  condi- 
tions In  that  .section  relating  t4i  eligible 
orphans 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read  a  third 
time,  was  read  a  third  time,  and 
passed,  and  a  motion  to  reconsider  was 
laid  on  the  table. 


TOMOE  ISHIKAW.A  WESTI.EY 

The  Clerk  called  thr  bill    S   2088'  for 
the  relief  of  Tomoe  Lshlkawa  Westley. 

There   being   no  objection,   the   Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  C<yngress  assembled.  That,  not- 
withstanding the  provisions  of  paragraph 
(23 »  of  section  2l2iai  'f  the  Immigration 
and  Nationality  Act.  T-mne  Ishlkawa  Westley 
may  be  ls.sued  an  Immigrant  visa  and  admit- 
ted to  the  United  States  for  permanent  resi- 
dence If  she  Is  found  to  be  otherwise  ad- 
missible under  the  provisions  of  such  Act. 
This  section  shall  apply  only  to  grounds  for 
exclusion  under  such  pmragraph  known  t<i 
the  Secretary  of  State  or  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral prior  to  the  date  of  the  enactment  of 
this  Act. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read  a  third 
time,  was  read  the  third  time,  and  passed, 
and  a  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


ROLANDA  DE  LA  TORRE  ARCEO  AND 
JOHN  ANTONY  ARCEO 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  iHR.  1172) 
for  the  relief  of  Rolando  de  la  Torre 
Arceo  and  John  Antony  Arceo, 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
A^nenca  m  Congress  assembled.  That,  for  the 
purposes  of  sections  101ia)(27)(Ai  and  206 
of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act,  the 
minor  children.  Rolando  de  la  Torre  Arceo 
and  John  Antony  Arceo.  shall  be  held  and 
considered  to  be  the  natural  born  children  of 
Theresa  and  Ernesto  Arceo,  citizens  of  the 
United  States  Provided,  That  the  natural 
parents  of  the  beneficiaries  shall  not,  by 
virtue  of  such  parentage,  be  accorded  any 
ruht,  privilege,  or  status  under  the  Immi- 
gration and  Nationality  Act. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment: 

strike  out  all  after  the  enacting  clause 
and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  the  following: 
■  That,  In  the  administration  of  the  Immlgra- 
tlcm  and  Nationality  Act,  Rolando  de  la  Torre 
.\r(;c<3  and  John  Anthony  Arceo  may  be  classi- 
fied as  eligible  orphans  within  the  meaning 
(jf  section  101(b)  (l)iF)  of  the  act.  upon 
approval  of  petitions  filed  In  their  behalf  by 
Mr  and  Mr.s  Ernest  ViUanes  Arceo,  citizens 
of  the  United  States,  pursuant  to  section  205 
(bi  of  the  act.  subject  to  all  the  conditions 
in  that  section  relating  to  eligible  orphans. 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed. 

The  title  was  amended  to  read:  "A  bill 
for  the  relief  of  Rolando  de  la  Torre 
Arceo  and  John  Anthony  Arceo." 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


VULA  ROED 
The  Clerk  called  the  bill  ^HR.  7617) 
for  the  relief  of  Vula  Roed. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 

read  the  bill,  as  follows: 
\r  If  enacted  bv  the  Senate  and  House  of 

^^  ^nnX,  of  the  United  States  of 
""'''''JaXfongrlss  assembled.  That,  in  the 
■^""u^st  atlon  of  the  Immigration  and  Na- 
'''*"'  tv  Act  Vula  Roed  may  be  classified  as 
'relKble  orphan  within  the  meaning  of 
"  f  101,  bid)  (F)  of  the  Act,  upon  ap- 
'"'  :.\  o  a  Pe  It  on  filed  In  her  behalf  by  Mr. 
P'h  Mrs  M^ix  Roed,  citizens  of  the  United 
Statef  pursuant  to  section  205(b)  of  the  Act 
sub  ect  to  all  the  conditions  In  that  section 
relating  to  eligible  orphans. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 

CHRISTIANS   ANTOINE   BRONAS 

Tlie  Clerk  called  the  bill  (S.  2225)  for 
the  relief  of  Christlane  Antoine  Bronas. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Sc  It  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  m  Congress  assembled,  That,  not- 
wlthsuindmg  the  provision  of  section  212 
,Aii4»  of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality 
Act  Christlane  Antoine  Bronas  may  be  Issued 
a  visa  and  be  admitted  to  the  United  States 
for  permanent  residence  If  she  Is  found  to  be 
o'herwlse  admissible  under  the  provisions  of 
thHt  Act  Provided.  That  a  suitable  and_ 
proper  bond  or  undertaking,  approved  by  the 
Attornev  General,  be  deposited  as  prescribed 
by  section  213  of  the  said  Act:  And  provided 
further.  That  this  exemption  shall  apply  only 
to  a  ground  for  exclusion  of  which  the  De- 
partment of  State  or  the  Department  of 
Justice  has  knowledge  prior  to  the  enact- 
ment of  this  Act. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read  a 
third  time,  was  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed,  and  a  motion  to  reconsider  was 
laid  on  the  table. 
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she  Is  found  to  be  otherwise  admissible  under 
the  provisions  of  such  Act:  Provided.  That 
this  Act  shall  apply  only  to  grounds  for  ex- 
clusion under  such  paragraph  known  to  the 
Secretary  of  State  or  the  Attorney  General 
prior  to  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this 
Act:  And  provided  further.  That  unless  the 
beneficiary  Is  entitled  to  care  under  the  De- 
pendents' Medical  Care  Act  (70  Stat.  250), 
a  suitable  and  proper  bond  or  undertaking, 
approved  by  the  Attorney  General,  be  depos- 
ited as  prescribed  by  section  213  of  the  Im- 
migration  and  Nationality  Act. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read  a  third 
time,  was  read  the  third  time,  and  passed, 
and  a  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 

KATHRYN  CHOI  AST 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  9361) 
for  the  relief  of  Kathryn  Choi  Ast. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows : 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That,  In  the 
administration  of  the  Immigration  and  Na- 
tionality Act,  Kathryn  Choi  Ast  may  be 
classified  as  an  eligible  orphan  within  the 
meaning  of  section  101  ft))  (1)  (F)  of  the  Act, 
upon  approval  of  a  petition  filed  In  her 
behalf  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Donald  Roy  Ast, 
citizens  of  the  United  States,  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 205(b)  of  the  Act,  subject  to  all  the  con- 
ditions in  that  section  relating  to  eligible 
orphans.  Section  205(c)  of  the  Immigration 
and  Nationality  Act,  relating  to  the  number 
of  petitions  which  may  be  approved,  shall 
be  inapplicable  In  this  case. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


MIHAILO  RADOSAVLJEVIC 
The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (S.  2436)  for 
the  relief  of  Mihallo  Radosavljevic. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Represrntativrs'  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  in  the 
administration  of  the  Act  of  July  14.  1960 
(74  Stat.  504).  t«  provide  for  the  resettle- 
ment of  certain  refugees,  Mihallo  Rado- 
savljevic shall  be  held  and  considered  to  be 
an  alien  who  was  paroled  into  the  United 
States  as  a  refugee-escapee  on  September  28. 
1962. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read  a 
third  time,  was  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed,  and  a  motion  to  reconsider  was 
laid  on  the  table. 


SONJA  DOLATA 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  'S.  31)  for 
the  relief  of  Sonja  Dolata. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Repre.'ientatives  of  the  United  States  of 
Amrnca  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  not 
withstanding  the  provisions  of  paragraph  (1) 
of  section  212(a)  of  the  Immigration  and 
Nationality  Act,  Sonja  Dolata  may  be  issued 
an  immigrant  visa  and  admitted  to  the 
United    States    for    permanent   residence   li 
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TAX    EXEMPTION    FOR     SCOTTISH 
RITE  FREEMASONRY  IN  THE  DIS- 
TRICT OF  COLUMBIA 
The  Clerk  called  the  bill  <H.R.  11652) 
to  exempt  from  taxation  certain  property 
of    the   United    Supreme    Council,    33d 
Degree,    Ancient    and    Accepted    Scot- 
tish   Rite    of    Freemasonry,    Southern 
Jurisdiction— Prince  Hall  Affiliation. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  present  consideration  of  the  bill? 

Mr  GROSS.  Reserving  the  right  to 
object  Mr.  Speaker,  was  this  bill  not 
passed  on  the  District  Calendar  a  week 

ago? 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  will  state 
that  the  bill  the  gentleman  mentions  was 
not  passed.  It  is  on  the  Private  Cal- 
endar. 

Is  theie  objection  to  the  present  con- 
sideration of  the  bill? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  -^f 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
following  parts  of  the  tract  of  land  known  as 
Roland  Park  and  described  as  follows:  (1) 
Lots  numbered  11,  12,  15.  16.  and  21.  all  In 
square  numbered  5405.  In  the  subdivision 
known  as  Roland  Park  as  per  plat  recorded 
in  Office  of  the  Surveyor  of  the  District  of 
Columbia,  In  liber  49  at  folio  17;  excepting 
the  part  of  said  lots  condemned  by  proceed- 
ings In  the  district  court  cause  2813  in  the 
District  Court  of  the  United  States  for  the 
District  of  Columbia  and  shown  on  plat  re- 


corded in  said  Surveyor's  Office  In  liber  124 
at  folio  46.     (2)  Lots  numbered  2  to  10,  in- 
clusive,   and    lots   numbered    17    and   22    in 
square    numbered    5405    in   the   subdivision 
known  as  Roland  Park  2,  as  per  plat  recorded 
In  the  Office  of  the  Surveyor  of  the  District 
of  Columbia  in  liber  49  at  folio  17;  excepting 
the  part?  of  said  lots  condemned  by  proceed- 
ings in  the  district  court  cause  2813  in  the 
District  Court  of  the  United  States  for  the 
District  of  Colvimbta  as  shown  on  plat  in  said 
Surveyors  Office  in  liber  124  at  folio  46.    (3) 
Lots  numbered  1  and  19  In  square  numbered 
5405    in   the   EUtadivI-ion   known   as   Roland 
Park  a5  per  pla    recorded  in  the  Office  of  the 
Suivevor  of  the  Di-'rict  of  Cclumbia  In  liber 
49  at  "folic   17:   excepting   the  parts  of  said 
lets  th.^t  have  been  condemned  by  proceed- 
ings in  thp  di.sti.j;  couit  cause  2813,  in  the 
District  Conn  of  the  United  States  for  the 
District  of  Columbia  as  shown  In  said  Sur- 
veyor's Office  in   liber   124   at  folio  46.      (4) 
Lot  numbered  18  in  square  numbered  5405  In 
the  -ubdl\iF!on  known  as  Roland  Park  as  per 
recorded  in  plat  in  the  Office  of  the  Surveyor 
of  the  District   of  Columbia  In  Uber  49  at 
folio  17;  except! n!i  parts  condemned  by  pro- 
ceedings in  d-?nict;  court  cause  2813,  in  the 
District  Ccuit  rf  the  United  States  for  the 
District  of  Columbia  as  shown  on  plat  In  said 
Surveyors  Office  in  liber  124  at  folio  46.    (5) 
Lot  numbered  20  in  square  numbered  5405  In 
the   subdivision   known   as   Roland  Park  as 
per  plat  lecuided  in  the  Office  of  the  Sur- 
veyor foi  the  District  of  Columbia  In  liber  49 
at  folic   17  excepting  part  of  said  lot  con- 
demned bv  pioceedlngs  in  district  court  catise 
2813    in    the   Dirtrict    Court   of   the   United 
States    for    the    District    of    Columbia    and 
shown  on  plat  recorded  in  said  Surveyor's  Of- 
fice in  liber  124  pt  folio  46.  said  lot  now  be- 
ing taxed  as  lot  842  in  square  5405.    (6)  Lots 
numbcied  828  and  848  in  square  numbered 
5405    in   the    subdivision   known   as   Roland 
Park  made  bv  the  Real  Estate  Mortgage  Com- 
panv    Incorporated,  as  per  plat  recorded  in 
the  Office  of  the  Surveyor  of  the  District  of 
cclumbia  in  liber  49  at  folio  17,  said  lots  626 
and  848  known  as  part  of  lots  numbered  13 
and   14    iespecti\ely,  in  the  aforementioned 
subdiMsion,  are  hereby  exempt  from  all  tax- 
ation  so  lorg  r.s  the   same   are  owned  and 
occupied   bv   the   United   Supreme   Council, 
Thirtv-third  Degree,  Ancient  and  Accepted 
Scottish     Rite     of    Freemasonry.     Southern 
Jurisdiction-Prince  Hall  Affiliation,  and  are 
not   used   foi    commercial   pui-poses.   subject 
to  the  provisiors  of  sections  2,  3.  and  5  of  the 
Act    entitled    "An    Act    to    define    the    real 
property  exempt  from  taxation  In  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia."  approved  December  24, 
1942  (56  Stat.  1091;  DC  Code.  sees.  47-801b, 
47-801C.   and  47-801e). 

Sec  2  The  tax  exemption  authorized  by 
this  Act'  .-hall  become  effective  on  the  first 
day  of  the  fiscal  year  next  following  the 
completion  cf  construction  by  the  United 
Supreme  Cci-rcil.  Thirtv-third  Degree,  An- 
cient and  Accepted  Scottish  Rite  of  Free- 
masonry. Southein  Jurisdiction— Prince  Hall 
Affiliation,  of  fp.riMUes  necessary  to  carry 
out  the  purposes  of  the  council  as  described 
In  its  certificate  cf  incorporation. 


The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


MICHELLE    SU    ZEHR    (LIM    MYUNG 

IM) 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (S.  633)  for 
the  relief  of  Michelle  Su  Zehr  (Lim 
Myung  Im) .  ^     „,    ,, 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Cleric 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the   United  States  of 
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America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  In  the 
administration  at  the  Immigration  and  Na- 
tionality Act,  Michelle  Su  Zehr  i  Llm  Myung 
Imi  may  be  claaslfied  as  an  eligible  orphan 
within  the  meaning  of  section  lOl  i  b  i  i  1 )  i  F  i 
of  the  said  Act  and  a  petition  mtiy  be  filed 
by  Byron  D.  Zehr  and  Patrlna  P  Zehr.  citi- 
zens of  the  United  States,  in  behalf  of  the 
said  Michelle  Su  Zehr  (Llm  Mywting  Im) 
pursuant  to  section  205ibi  of  the  Immigra- 
tion and  Nationality  Act  subject  to  all  the 
conditions  In  that  section  relating  to  eligible 
orphans. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read  a  third 
time,  was  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed,  and  a  motion  to  reconsider  was 
laid  on  the  table. 


EDITH  ANNIKKI  McRAE 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  S.  1015)  for 
the  relief  of  Edith  Annikki  McRae. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Hmise 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
Am.erica  in  Congreif  atsembled.  That,  not- 
withstanding the  provisions  of  section  212 
lauS)  of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality 
Act.  Edith  Annlkkl  McRae  may  be  Usued 
a  visa  and  admitted  t<>  the  United  States 
If  she  la  found  to  be  otherwise  admissible 
under  the  provisions  of  that  Act:  Provided, 
That  a  suitable  and  proper  bond  or  under- 
taking, approved  by  the  Attorney  General, 
be  deposited  as  prescribed  by  section  213  of 
said  Act:  ProiHded  further.  That  this  ex- 
emption shall  apply  only  to  grounds  f'^r  e.x- 
cluslon  of  which  the  Department  of  State 
or  the  Department  of  Justice  has  knowledge 
prior  to  enactment  of  this  Act. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read  a  third 
time,  was  read  the  third  time,  and  pa^ssed, 
and  a  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


CONNECTICUT  BEVERAGE  CO  .   INC. 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  <H.R.  5759^ 
for  the  relief  of  Connecticut  Beverace 
Co  .Inc. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  this  bill  be  passed 
over  without  prejudice 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Iowa? 

There  was  no  objection 


CHRISOULA  BAKER 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  'H.R.  6040> 
for  the  relief  of  Chnsoula  Baker. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  a.'<sfm,bled.  That,  for 
the  purposes  of  sections  203(ai  i3t  and  2U5 
of  the  Immigration  and  Narlon.r.lty  Art.  the 
minor  child.  Chrlsoula  Baker,  shall  be  held 
and  considered  to  be  the  natural-born  alien 
child  of  Mr.  and  Mrs  Nicholas  Baker.  Liti- 
zens  of  the  United  States  Proiided.  That 
the  natural  parents  of  the  beneticla.'V  .sh  i;; 
not,  by  virtue  of  such  parentage,  be  accorded 
any  right,  privilege,  or  status  under  the  Im- 
migration and  Nationality  Art 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment: 

Strike   out   all    after    the    enacting    clause 
and    Insert    in    lieu    thereof    the    following 
"That.  In   the  administration  uf   the  Immi- 
gration and  Nationality  Act,  Chrls^.mla  Baker 


may  be  classified  as  an  eligible  orphan  within 
the  mearUug  of  seotlnu  lOlibi  i  1  i  (Fi  of  the 
Act.  upon  appr'ival  of  a  petition  filed  In  her 
behalf  by  .Mr  and  .Mrs  Nichoia.s  Baker,  citi- 
zens of  the  United  States,  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 205.  bi  of  the  Act.  subject  to  all  the 
conditions  In  that  section  relating  to  eligible 
orphans  " 

The  committee  amendment  was 
agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  thud  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  pa.s.sed.  and  <i  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table 


D.'^NNY   HIROMI  OYAMA 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  'H.R.  9290' 
for  the  relief  of  Danny  Hiromi  Oyama. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  It  eyiacted  by  the  Senate  and  Hou.'<r 
o'  Rrprr-^cntatnes  of  the  United  States  o/ 
America  m  Cong'^ess  as'^embled.  Tli.it.  In  the 
administration  of  the  Immlgr.aiun  md  Na- 
tionality Act,  Danny  Hiromi  Oy.ima.  may  be 
.-Uussined  as  an  eligible  orphan  within  the 
me.mlng  of  section  lOlibun  (F)  of  the  Act. 
upon  .ipproval  of  a  petition  filed  In  his  be- 
h.ilf  by  Corporal  Earnest  J.  GrtfBn.  a  citizen 
of  the  United  States,  pursuant  to  section 
205  b>  of  the  Act.  subject  to  all  the  condi- 
tions In  that  section  relating  to  eligible 
orphans. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  entjrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
lime,  and  pa.'^sed.  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


LIM  SAM  SOON 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  'HR.  9560' 
for  the  relief  of  Lim  Sam  Soon 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  It  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Houte 
of  Repre<!entativ>'^  nf  the  United  States  of 
America  tn  Congress  as<iembled.  That,  in  the 
administration  of  the  Immigration  and  Na- 
tionality Act.  Mm  Sam  Soon  may  be  cla.ssi- 
fled  as  an  eligible  orphan  within  the  mean- 
ing of  section  101 1  b)  (  1  >  i  Fi  of  the  Act,  upon 
approval  of  a  petition  filed  In  her  behalf  by 
Mr  and  Mrs  H  irace  R  Montgomery.  Jiinlor, 
citizens  of  the  United  States,  pursuant  to 
section  205(hi  of  the  Act,  subject  to  .ill  the 
conditions  in  that  section  relating  to  eligible 
orphans  Section  205(c)  of  the  InimlRration 
and  Nationality  Act,  relating  to  the  number 
of  petitions  which  may  t)e  approved,  shall  be 
inippllcable  In  this  case 

The  bill  was  orden'd  to  be  ent^'rossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  pas,s«.'d.  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table 


KIL  JA  AHN 


The  Clerk  called  the  bill  'HR  9680 » 
for  the  relief  of  Kll  Ja  Ahn 

There  IxMns  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

B''  If  eriacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
nf  Reprrientatnes  of  the  United  States  of 
.Ame''ira  m  Congre^i  assembled  Th.it  In 
The  administration  of  the  Immigration  and 
Nationality  Act.  a  petition  filed  tn  behalf 
of  Kii  ,Ja  Ahn  by  Mrs  Clara  A  Pope  may  be 
apprrjved  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  sec- 
tion 205(b»  of  the  Act,  subject  to  all  the 
conditions  In  that  section  relating  to  eligible 
orphans 


With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment : 

Strike  out  all  after  the  enacting  clause  and 
Insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  following:    "That. 
In    the    administration    of    the    ImmlgraUoo 
and    Nationality    Act,    Kll    Ja    Ahn   shall  be 
eligible   for  a  visa  as  a   nonimmigrant  tem- 
porary visitor-    Provided.  That  the  adminis- 
trative authorities  find  that  the  said  Kll  Ja 
Ahn  Is  coming  to  the  United  SUites  for  the 
purpose  of    being  adopted   by  Mrs    Clara  A 
Pope,    a    citizen    of    the    United    Stales,   and 
that  she  is  found  otherwise  admissible  under 
the    Immigration    laws       In    the    event  the 
adoption    relationship    between    the    above- 
named    persons   does    not    occur    within   the 
time  proficrlbed  by  the  .attorney  General,  the 
said  Kll  Ja  Ahn  shall  be  required  to  depart 
from  the  United  SUites  and  upon  failure  to 
do  so  shall  be  deport-ed  In  accordance  with 
the  prr>vlslons  of  sections  242  and  243  of  the 
Immigration    and    Nationality    Act.      In   the 
event  that   the  adoption  becomes  valid,  the 
said    Kll    Ja    .Ahn    may    be    classified    as   an 
eligible  orphan   within  the  meaning  of  sec- 
tion  lOKbnlnF)    of  the  Immigration  and 
Nationality   Act,  and  a  petition  filed  In  her 
behalf  by  the  said   Mrs    Clara   A    Pope  may 
be   approved   ptirsuant  to  section  205(b)   of 
the  Art,  subject  to  all  the  conditions  In  that 
.section  relating  to  eligible  orphans,  where- 
upon the  Attorney  General  is  authorized  and 
directed  to  record  the  lawfiU  admission  for 
permanent  residence  of  the  said  Kll  Ja  Ahn, 
upon  payment  cf  the  required  visa  fee,  as  of 
the  d.ite  of  her  entry  pursuant  to  this  Act," 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 
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CONVEYING  PROPERTY  AT  FORT 
BELVOIR,  VA. 

Tlie  Clerk  called  the  bill  'H.R.  11064) 
to  provide  for  the  conveyance  of  certain 
real  proix'rty  of  the  United  States  situ- 
ated In  the  State  of  Virginia. 

There  beinK  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  m  Congress  assembled.  That,  sub- 
ject to  the  provisions  of  section  3  of  this  Act, 
the  .Secretary  of  the  Army  is  authorized  and 
directed  to  convey  to  the  trustees  of  the 
WixKllawn  Baptist  Church  of  Fairfax  County, 
Virginia,  all  rlKht,  title,  and  Interest  of  the 
United  States  In  and  to  the  real  property  de- 
8<-rlbe<l  In  .section  2  of  this  Act,  upon  payment 
u>  the  United  States  by  or  on  behalf  of  the 
WiKKJlawn  Baptist  Church  of  the  fair  market 
value  of  such  property  i.is  determined  by  the 
.Secretary) . 

Seo  2  The  real  property  referred  to  In  the 
first  section  of  this  Act  comprises  u  portion 
of  the  Fort  Belvolr  Military  Reservation, 
Fairfax  County.  Virginia,  and  is  mere  par- 
ticularly described  as  follows: 

Bei^lnnlng  .it  a  concrete  monximent  being 
The  southeasterly  corner  of  the  property  of 
Woodlawn  Baptist  Church  and  being  also  an 
angle  point  In  the  boundary  of  Woodlawn 
Plantation,  thence  running  with  the  bound- 
ary line  common  to  Woodlawn  PlanUttlon 
and  Fort  Belvolr  MlllUiry  Reservation,  south 
85  degrees  02  minutes  east  234  9  feet  to  a 
point;  thence  running  with  another  line 
common  to  Siild  Woodlawn  Plantation  and 
Fort  Belvolr  Military  Reservation,  south  4 
degrees  16  minutes  east  205  14  feet  to  a 
point:  thence  departing  from  siild  conunon 
line  and  running  through  Port  Belvolr  Mili- 
tary Reservation,  north  84  degrees  46  min- 
utes 50  seconds  west  660.89  feet  to  a  point; 


M^ninir  through  said  Fort  Belvolr 

thence  '^'^^"""i^f^n  north  5  degrees  13  mln-      ,,,„„  „_ _ 

Military  ^^^^/'''^'°"'201.30  feet  to  a  point  in  j^  jg  the  first  great  step  since  the  inven 
utes  10  s^^"7f^  oj  aforementioned  Wood-  t.,nn  nf  the  telescope  in  the  closer  ob 
the  southerly   nue  ui  . 


This  is  one  of  the  most  exciting  things 
that  has  taken  place  in  our  generation. 


the  soutner'v  '  property;  thence  run- 

lawn  Baptist  Church  ppy  ^  Woodlawn 


,,H    the    line   common 
^ing  *>^^^^^\"^nd    Fort   Belvolr   Military 
Baptist    Church    ana  minutes  50 

Reservation  ««"^f  7^^^;"^  the  point  of  be- 
^econds  ^'^^i^f^^^,  fn^'a  9792  acres  of  land. 
ginnmg^  If  the  wSxllawn  Baptist  Church 
'^^'"  ,n,  conimence  the  construction  of 
T.h  faclIitleT  on  the  property  described 
f'^Tec  ion  2  this  Act  within  the  five-year 
'"  ?  ^  .^P^innlnK  on  the  date  of  the  convey- 

P"''1.vuhom<S  by  the  first  section  of  this 
ance  "Uthor  zea      >  ^ 


.  t  ■  the  U  ted  siates  shall  have  the  right 
•^'  ^frrhise  such  property  upon  payment 
1^.  [fP^rthe  WooSlawn  Baptist  Church  wlth- 
''■  .  \t  riivs  after  the  expiration  of  such 
'"  "'"'  'period  o?  an  amount  equal  to  the 
'^'''un  uald  bv  or  on  behalf  of  the  Wood- 
amount  paid    '>  j^g  united  States 

Tder  th'e  conv^eyance  authorized  by  the  first 

section  of  this  Act. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ments 

on  Pipe  1.  line  4.  delete  the  words    Secre- 

.?  the  ArmV  and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof 

Th^'^ords  -Slnlstrator  of  General   Serv- 

'"on  P^'.pe  ^  '^^'•"^^  1*"^^  ^  through  24.  and 
substitute  the  following: 

"Sec  2  The  real  property  referred  to  In  the 
first  -section  of  this  Act  comprises  a  portion 
nf  thf  Port  Belvolr  Military  Reservation, 
^irffx  county.  Virginia,  containing  2.9792 
^e  "  c  f  land  more  or  le.-^s,  most  of  which  is 
nresentlv  under  lease  to  the  Woodlawn  Bap- 
ust"  Church  and  adjacent  to  the  southern 
Drope-tv  Une  of  the  Woodlawn  Baptist 
Ch'irc'h"  as  shown  on  a  map  on  file  In  the 
office  of  the  District  Engineer,  United  States 
Armv  Engineer  District,   Norfolk,   Virginia. 

on  page  2  strike  line  25,  and  on  page  3, 
strike  lines  1  through  10,  and  Insert  the  fol- 

lowing  ■ 

•  ^F.t■  •)  The  conveyance  authorized  herein 
shall  reserve  to  the  United  States  the  right 
to  operate  and  malnUln  the  existing  10-lnch 
eas  pipeline  l(x;ated  on  the  premises  or,  In 
the  alternative,  shall  provide  that  the  grantee 
shall  relocate  the  pipeline  to  a  location  ap- 
proved bv  the  Secretary  of  the  Army,  with- 
out expense  to  the  United  States." 

The  committee  amendments  were 
aiireed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 

The  SPEAKER.  This  concludes  the 
call  of  the  Private  Calendar. 


tion  of  the  telescope  in  the  closer  ob- 
servation of  the  lunar  sm-face.  People 
from  NASA  will  be  present  to  explain  the 
pictures  and  to  tell  you  what  has  taken 

d1£LC6< 

I  urge  your  attendance  at  one  of  these 
meetings  tomorrow  which  will  be  at  10 
o'clock  in  the  morning  and  2  o'clock  in 
the  afternoon.  Members  of  staff,  of 
course,  are  welcome. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman has  expired. 


SHOWING  OF  PICTURES  TAKEN  BY 

THE  RANGER  SATELLITE  OF  THE 

MOON 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  ad- 
dress the  House  for  1  minute  and  to 
revise  and  extend  my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  want  to  renew  the  Invitation 
which  was  given  to  you  yesterday  to  at- 
tend a  showing  in  the  caucus  room  at 
10  o'clock  tomorrow  morning  and  2 
o'clock  tomorrow  afternoon  of  the  pic- 
tures taken  by  the  Ranger  satellite  of  the 
moon. 


TO  AMEND  TITLE  28,  UNITED 
STATES  CODE,  TO  PROVIDE  FOR 
A  TEMPORARY  STAY  OF  PRO- 
CEEDINGS IN  ANY  ACTION  FOR 
THE  REAPPORTIONMENT  OF  ANY 
STATE  LEGISLATIVE  BODY 
Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute.  ,  .     ^. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
nilnois? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  June 
15  1964,  the  Supreme  Court,  concentrat- 
ing on  Reynolds  against  Sims,  ordered 
that  the  membership  of  each  house  of 
the  State  legislatures  be  selected  on  the 
basis  of  one  man,  one  vote,  and  the 
States  were  told  to  reapportion  immedi- 

ately 

I  am  sure  that  the  Members  realize 
the  omnibus  problem  this  decision  has 
created  in  their  own  States  and  in  the 
country  as  a  whole. 

Therefore,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  today  in- 
troducing a  bill  which  would  provide  a 
stay  of  proceedings  in  all  cases  involving 
the  composition  of  State  legislatures 
upon  the  request  of  a  State  or  the  people 
of  a  State.       

TAX  ON   LIGHT   BULBS   IMPORTED 
IN     SETS 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  for  the  immediate  con- 
sideration of  the  biU  (H.R.  2855) ,  relat- 
ing to  the  application  of  the  manufac- 
turers excise  tax  on  electric  light  bulbs 
in  the  case  of  sets  or  strings  of  such 
bulbs,  which  was  unanimously  reported 
favorably  by  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 
The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 
The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Arkansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 
The  Clerk  read  the  bill,  as  follows: 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  sec- 
tion 4131  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1964  (relating  to  manufacturers  excise  tax 
on  electric  light  bulbs)  is  amended  by  add- 
ing at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
sentence:  "For  purposes  of  the  preceding  sen- 
tence, the  sale  of  sets  or  strings  of  electric 
light  bulbs  by  the  Impcwter  thereof  shaU  be 
treated  as  the  sale  of  such  bulbs." 

S»c   2    The  amendment  made  by  the  first 
MCtlon  of  this  Act  shall  apply  with  respect 


to  articles  sold  after  the  date  of  the  enact- 
ment of  this  Act. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment: 

strike  out  all  after  the  enacting  clause 
and  insert:  "That  section  4131  of  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Code  of  1954  (relating  to 
manufacturers  excise  tax  on  electric  light 
bulbs)  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  sentence:  'In  the 
case  of  the  sale  of  sets  or  strings  of  electric 
light  bulbs  by  the  importer  thereof,  the  tax 
imposed  by  the  preceding  sentence  shall  ap- 
ply to  the  light  bulbs  In  such  sets  or  strings 
and  the  tax  shall  be  cemputed  In  such  case 
on  the  price  at  which  such  or  similar  light 
bulbs  are  sold.  In  the  ordinary  course  of 
trade,  by  manufacturers,  prodncers,  or  Im- 
porters thereof  as  determined  by  the  Secre- 
tary or  his  delegate." 

"Sec.  2.  The  amendment  made  by  the  first 
section  of  this  Act  shall  apply  with  respect 
to  articles  sold  on  or  after  the  first  day  of 
the  first  calendar  month  which  begins  more 
than  20  days  after  the  date  of  the  enactment 
of  this  Act." 


The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  I  may  extend  my 
own  remarks  at  this  point  in  explana- 
tion of  the  bill  just  passed,  and  that  the 
gentleman  from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Byrnes! 
and  the  gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr. 
Derotjnian],  author  of  the  bUl,  may  have 
the  same  privilepe. 

The  SPEAKER.    Without  objection,  it 

Is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  reported 
by  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means, 
this  bill  provides  that  in  the  case  of  the 
sale  of  electric  light  bulb  sets  or  strings 
by  the  importers  of  the  sets  or  strings  the 
10 -percent  manufacturer's  excise  tax  on 
light  bulbs  is  to  apply  to  the  bulbs  in 
these  sets  or  strings  in  the  same  manner 
as  where  a  domestic  producer  acquires 
bulbs  and  incorporates  them  in  a  set  or 

string. 

Under  present  law,  a  10-percent  tax  is 
imposed  on  the  sale  of  electric  hght 
bulbs  or  tubes  by  the  manufacturer,  pro- 
ducer, or  importer.  If  electric  light 
bulbs  are  imported  and  sold  by  the  im- 
porter as  loose  bulbs,  this  tax  applies  to 
the  sale.  If  imported  bulbs  are  "used" 
in  the  United  States  by  the  importer, 
by  placing  them  in  a  set  or  string,  then 
the  tax  applies  to  the  importer's  "use 
of  the  bulbs.  However,  it  has  been  held 
by  the  Internal  Revenue  Service  that  the 
tax  on  electric  Ught  bulbs  does  not  apply 
to  the  sale  by  the  importer  of  complete 
electric  light  bulb  sets  or  strings,  since 
the  sale  of  imported  sets  or  strings  is  not 
regarded  as  the  sale  of  imported  electric 
light  bulbs  as  such. 

In  the  case  of  electric  light  bulb  sets 
or  strings  which  are  manufactured  m 
the  United  States,  the  tex  applies  to  the 
bulbs  incorporated  in  the  sets  or  strings. 
If  the  manufacturer  of  sets  or  strings 
purchases  domestic  bulbs  or  bulbs  which 
have  been  imported,  he  must  acquire 
them  on  a  taxpaid  basis.  If  such  manu- 
facturer uses  bulbs  of  his  own  manufac- 
ture he  must  pay  tax  on  his  "use"  of  the 
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bulbs  In  the  manufacture  of  the  com-         The  Clerk  read  the  bill,  as  follows: 


other  sources,  such  as  hospitals,  is  aim 
tne    im-         Bg  i(  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  o/     frequently  received.     Under  the  bill  tn 
porter  of  the  complete  electric  lit?ht  bulb     Representatives    of    the    United    state,    of     qualify  for  this  exemption  the  reeistri 


plete  sets  or  strings  Thus,  the  im- 
porter of  the  complete  electric  lit?ht  bulb 
sets  or  strings  has  a  competitive  advan-     America  tn  CongTess  aasmbled.  That  para-     must  be  operated  by.  or  associated'1r>j, 


registriei 


tage  over  domestic  manufacturers.     Do-  i,'raph  i6i  of  section  soiio  of  the  internal  exempt  nurses'  profession-il  a.ssocinti 

mestlc  manufacturers  have  stated  that  Revenue  Code  of  1954  (relating  to  list  of  en-  n^^^t  ^ot  be  oVsanized  for  nrnVu  n^       ' 

for  1960.  the  value  of  the  electric   l:«ht  ^"^Pt  -^rRanlzatlons)  U  amended  by  Inserting  j  ^^  j              carninRS  mav  In    r^  t   ^*l" 

...                                                                                       .      ._  'lAi"      mm»Hlat«.lw    aftt.,-    ••.«,"      .>»,H    u,.    ,.HH_  "*      Uliril      lift     LtlllllllK:)     Iliay     inUTe    to    fVi. 


bulbs  in  a  set  or  strin-  averaged  40  to     Z:^' ''/?"'*'*'^^*'7  """  "!^'"-  i'"''.*^^'  '''*^- 


ay  Inure  to  the 


ng  ^t   the  end  thereuf  the  following  new     benefit  of  any  private  shareholder  or  in 


•subpar ti^raph :  dividual,  and  the  organizations  mu.st  not 

•  Bi   E.xemption  shall  not  be  denied  un-     charge  anyone  Other  than  the  nurses  who 


Queers  oy  proviainu'  mat  tne  lu-percenc  "^  "'e  ass.x:iacion.  oy  lunas  ci.ntriDuted  oy  visions   together  with  a  full  evnin 

tax  imposed  on  electric  light   bulbs  is  to  governmental  units  or  by  hospitals  referred  ,    the'rea^snns   -xnd    hppH    fnrit 

apply  to  the  bulb.s  in  set.,  or  strings  of  '''  '"  «^^"^"  503. bnS).  by  funcLs  contrib-  ^  J^^^  are  c^ntaim^d   in   th7  rnr. 

light  bulbs  at  the  time  the  sets  or  .strmgs  ''  f^^  ^^^  P^^"-  ^'  ^^^,';'  "^  ^>-  '^"V  -"^-  "^'^t  ^'^   r  "  .    v'n    ^-^n     nn   h 

,j    .        .,                               __       ^  bln.itlnn  of  the  foregoing  leixjri    <  M.   Kept.   INo.    I.t.iO'    on    tl 


50  percent  of  the  total  price  of  the  set 
or  .string.     This  repre.<;ents  a  cost  differ- 
ential of  I'i  centos  against  the  domestic  der  subsection    .u)    to  any   nurses'   profe.s-  are  registrants  for  the  use  of  the  rw" 
manufacturer  in  the  case  of  a  30 -cent  set  sional  association  entitled  to  such  e.xemp-  istry. 

containing  15  cent^  worth  of  bulbs,  and  tlon  as  a  business  league  described  In  sub-  J^Y^p   exemption    nrovided    hv    th 

11.5  cents  in  the  case  of  a  $2  34  set  con-  paragraph  (A^  of  this  puragr.iph  merely  be-  .^^.^      .'       4'  trodnreri   hv  nnr  nl^u         ' 

taining  $1.15  worth  of  bulbs.  <^^^'f    f"^h    association    operates    a    nu.^ses"  «„  the  Comm  ttee  ^n  Wav^^nd  l^^^^ 

The    pending    bill,    which    was    intro-  Professional  registry,  if   ,n    such  registry  is  ''V^f,^,''.^^^^^ 

...                     11                       ,.1-      ^             .  "ot  organ  zed   for  profit  and  no  u;irt  of   Its  '•"^    gentlewoman     Iiom    MK'hljJan     thp 

duced  by  our  colleague  on  the  Commi  -  ^^t  earnings  inures  to  the  beneflt^.f  any  In-  Honorable  M.ARTHA  W.  GRirnxHs  isto^ 

tee  on  Ways  and  Means,  the  Honorable  dividual,  and  ,11.  such  registry  is  supp.'.rted  available  for  taxable  vears  ending  aft^ 

Steven  B.  Derounian,  would  remove  this  wholly    by   contributions    m.-ide   by    nurses  the   date   of  enactment  of   the  bill     » 

discrimination     against     domestic    pro-  who  are  registrants  of  the  registry,  bv  funds  more   detailed    explanation    of   its   n 

ducers  by  providing  that  the  10-percent  of  the  ass.x:iation.  by  funds  contributed  by  visions,  together  with  a  full  explanation 

enact- 
committee 

,,....            ,           r^^      ^  ...W.V....W  ,..,   ,,,c  iu.egolng"  re|;<jri    <  n.   jttepi.   iNo.    in.w    on    the  bill 

are  sold   by  the   inriporter      The  tax  in  ....^   .->   ^^^  amendments  made  by  the  first  It  should  be  noted  that  there  is  a  print- 

these   cases  is   to   be   computed   on   the  section  of  this  .\ct  shall  apply  oniv  with  re-  Ing  error  in  the  report   on  the  first  page 

price  for  which  such,  or  similar,  electric  spect  to  taxab:e  years  ending  after  the  date  in  the  third  line  under  -Summarv  "   -^p 

light    bulbs    are    sold,    in    the    ordinary  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act  v^-ord  "and"  should  be  deleted  from  that 

course  of  trade,  by  manufacturers,  pro-  Mntu  fi,«  f  }^                        ..                 ,  imp 

ducers.  or  importers,  as  determined  bv  ^}ll^^  ^^^  following  committee  amend-  1'"!.     r,^^,tf..  m  w  .        h  x. 

the  Secretary  or  his  dele-ate                 "  "^^"'^-  The  Committee  on  U  ays  and  Means  is 

The   Treasury-   Departm^t    has    indl-  .    strike  out  an  after  the  enacting  clause  and  "'^^^'''"^.I'iltJ'J'''''"^^^ 

cated  it  has  no  objection  to  this  legisla-  ^f"','   "^^'^^  ^^J.""  ,'?il!'  "'   "'  ''''  ^"-  Mr      ^vi^vSS       r     w 

tion    and   the  Committf^  on   Wa-s  and  ^"nal  Revenue  C«le  of  1954  i  relating  to  list  Mr       B\  RNES      of      Wisconsin.     Mr. 

Mea'ns  is  'r^^lniZu^T recomrSencTing  ::!  r.^'oS  '--"'-^^°-'  '«  ^^^^'^^  -  "-'  n'"f ''"hJ'^';"'  "  ""   '''.^-  '''''''''  ^'^ 

its  enartmpnt  ,  .  '     !,     .         ,                ^  nontaxable  status,  presently  en.ioyed  by 

lift  eiiactmeni.  16)    Business  lea^'ues,  chambers  of  com-  va'-ious    business    nr",iiii7jjtinnQ    tn   nr/ 

Mr.  DEROUNIAN      Mr    Speaker,   the  merce,  real  estate  boards,  boards  of  trade   or  f^*     "  .1   ,f     t  1    "' -'^"'^f  ^'"'J-'^'   t"   Pro- 

b.ll  H.R.  2855  provides  that  the   10-per-  nurses"  professional  registries  operated  by  or  f^'^-^'ona    registries  operated  by  or  asso- 

cent  manufacturers  excise  tax  on  light  •■^-'^sociated  with  nurses'  professional  assocla-  cla  ed  with  nur.se.s  organizations.     These 

bulbs  is  to  apply  to  the  sale  of  imported  ^'"'^^  described   m   this   paragraph,  not   or-  registries  maintain   lists  of  nurses  who 

electric  light  bulb  sets  or  strings  in  the  f^'"'"^  ^"I  P'"^'  "^"^  ""  P"'  "'  '^"  "^'  "^""-  f'J  available  for  duty.     To  be  exempt, 

same  manner  as  where  a  domestic  nro  '"^^  ^''  '''^"'^  '""'"''•''  ^"  ^^^  ''^"^"^  "^  '^"^  ^^^'   '"'-'sistries   cannot   be   organized  for 

STer^Sires   bulbs   and    mcorpo^^^^^^^  private  sh..reho;der  or  individual     For  pur-  profit.     The  registries  are  supported  by 

?hem  1,??^pf  or  .^Hna            '"^orporates  f,^es   of    the    preceding   sentence,    the   term  fees  which  are  charged  mainly  to  defray 

tnem  m  a  set  or  string  'nurses'  professional  regl.strles"  does  not  In-  expenses 

Domestic    manufacturers    of    sets    or  elude  any  organization  which  charges  persons  '1               1    h    t                    f    tv,t     v  in      t\. 

strings  must  pay  the  excise   tax  on  the  "ther  than  the  nurses  who  are  registrants  of  ^    f'"   '^'^",  ^°,  support    this   Dill.      itie 

bulbs  whether  they  import   them    pur-  'he  registry  for  any  service  provided  by  the  "^r.sing  profe.ssion  deserves  this  recog- 

chase  them  domesticallv,  or  manufacture  registry  nition  and  encourauement.     I  hope  that 

them     However  in  the' case  of  imported  "^^^  ^   '^^  amendment  made  by  the  first  the  bill  will  .serve  to  encourage  the  e.stab- 

compiete  electric  light  bulb  .sets  or  .strings  :Z'X'''.nL'^'lffL'\l''''^!,  ^^^'J  .'.   '•'^•*^"  lishment   of   professional   nurses'   rems- 

the  Internal  Revenue  Service  has  held  by  '^^'^l  -ff  th,"  ac"                                                                        

administrative  ruling  that  no  tax  applies 

since  the  sale  of  imported  .sets  or  strings  The  committee  amendment  was  agreed  DUTY  ON  BROOMS  M.ADE  OF 

is  not  regarded  as  the  sale  of  imported  ^^  BROOM  CORN 

electric  light  bulbs.  The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed  ,,     ,,tt  t  o     »,     ^       ,         »  u   ^  u 

This  situation  has  re.sulted  in  a  signifi-  ^^^  read  a  third  time.  wa.s  read  the  third  ^^'  MILLS  Mr.  Speaker,  it  had  been 
cant  price  differential  between  imported  ^ime,  and  pa.ssed.  and  a  motion  to  recon-  ""ZT'Tu  ,^^''  \?  ?  ""animous  con- 
sets  or  strings  and  domestically  assem-  ■'^'der  was  laid  on  the  table.  sent  for  the  immediate  consideration  of 
hioH  clff  «!.  otlf^„  aomesc.cauy  assem-  ^,,^.^i,^r  1  ocir  n„a„  the  bill  'H  R.  5986'  to  amend  the  Tariff 
bled  sets  or  strings     The  bill  would  cor-  "*'    mii  l^.     Mr  .^peaKer.  I  ask  unan-  .„.     ,  ,„„„       ..                .  .     .v          ,      / 

rect  this  Situation      For   this   rea.son   I  imous  consent  that  I  may  be  permuted  to  .'    "L'^^Jji,'^  ^l^'^^/^    .^^^^^ 

extend  my  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  '^"'-''   T.,^™""","^  "''''^*^   "^   *'™''"^   '^°''?' 

Record  in  the  explanation  of  the  bill  just  :''^":^  ^'"  ^'''''  "'''°  reported  unanimously 

pa.s.sed,    and    that    the    L'enti.man    from  ^^'  ^^^  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

Wiscon.sln  iMr  BvRN-rs:  and  tiie  rentle-  ""^    "^'^    ^^''^    ^*^*^"    notified    that    the 

woman  from  Michigan  [Mrs  Griffiths  i  ':«''yl''man  from  Wusconsin  I  Mr.  ReussI 

the  author  of  the  bill  mav  have  the  .same  ^."^  '^'':  ^'''=>^^,^^"ian  from  Minnesota  [Mr. 

FraserI   would  object  to  the  bill,  if  we 


urge  your  support  of  the  bill. 


TAX-EXEMPT    STA 1  JS     FOR     CER- 
TAIN  NONPROFIT   NURSES'    PRO- 
FESSIONAL REGISTRIES 
Mr.     MILU3.     Mr      Speaker,     I     ask     permi.s.sion 


unanimous  consent   for   the   immediate         The  SPEAKPTF^      Without  objection,  it 


called     It     up    by    unanimous    consent. 


consideration  of  the  bill  •  H  R    80.S0  > .  to  is  >o  ordered  Tiierefore,  we  are  not  doing  so  today, 

amend    the   Internal    Revenue   Code    of         There  was  no  objection  ^^^"^^~^-^— 

19.54   to   provide    tax-exempt    .status    for         Mr   MILI,s      Mr   .speaker,  the  purpo.se  AUTHORIZING  THE  SECRETARY  OF 

nonprofit  nurses'  professional  registries  of  H  R.  8050,  as  reported  bv  the  Com-  thf   armv  to  rppftw  vor  tk 

operated   by   nurses'   profes^sional   asso-  mittee  on   Ways  and   Meam.,   is   to   ex-  iTHnrTTOv    at    n^-J^^ 

ciations.    which    was    unanimously    re-  tend  the  tax  exemption  now  available  to  -rl^v'    aA^t.i.^*\-    -^tr^    '^r-JilrZ!^ 

ported  favorably  by  the  Committee  on  nonprofit  busine.ss  leagues    chambers  of  ACADLM'i     TWO    CITIZENS 

Ways  and  Means  commerce,  real  estate  boards    or  b<jard.s  ^^^  SUBJECTS  OF  THE  REPUBLIC 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill.  of   trade,   to   nonprofit    nurses'   profes-  O^'  VIETNAM 

The  SPEAKER      Is  there  objection  to  sional    registries       The.se    registries    are  Mr    COHELAN.     Mr.  Speaker    I  ask 

the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ar-  organizations  listing  nurses  available  for  unanimous   con.sent   for   the   immediate 

Kansas.  duty  and  are  supported   in  large  part,  by  consideration    of    the    joint    resolution 

1  nere  was  no  objection.  registry    fees,    although    support    from  ■  H.J  Res.  113)  authorizing  the  Secretary 


f  the  Army  to  receive  for  instruction  at 
?he  US  Military  Academy  at  West  Point 

wo  citizens  and  subjects  of  the  RepubUc 
Svi^tnam.  which  was  favorably  re- 
tried  by    the    Committee    on    Armed 

^^ThTcierk  read  the  title  of  the  joint 

'^Tlie^ SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Call- 

^"Slr^ BECKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving 
the  ripht  to  object,  there  are  four  of  these 
bills  one  following  the  other  and  I  ob- 
jected to  them  in  committee  the  other 

i  objected  on  the  ground  first,  that 
there  were  no  hearings  on  this  subject; 
second,  the  Armed  Services  Committee 
has  never  made  a  policy  In  respect  to  stu- 
dents from  foreign  countries  in  the  mili- 
tary service  being  trained  in  our  regular 
military  academies. 

The  State  Department,  apparently. 
does  tlie  .screening.  Certainly  I  am  one 
who  has  never  been  very  happy  with  the 
screening  by  the  State  Department  of 
anybody,  and.  particularly,  of  that  De- 
partment itself.  Consequently,  since 
the\se  students  and  these  cadets  come  to 
this  country  with  the  screening  by  the 
State  Department,  this  does  not  make  me 
feel  hapi)y  or  want  to  approve  this. 

It  is  a  fact  that  the  chairman  of  the 
committee,  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  Georgia  I  Mr.  Vinson  1.  my  very 
good  friend,  the  gentleman  from  South 
Carolina  iMr.  Rivers],  and  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  [Mr.  ArendsI,  ranking 
mir.ority  member — who  may  succeed  as 
chairman  next  year — assured  \iS  In  the 
committee  that  the  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee would  coiisider  this  next  year. 

Mr  MEADER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
t^entlem.in  yield':* 

Mr  BECKEJi.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan. 

Mr.  MEADER.  The  gentleman  is  not 
sure  he  is  going  to  be  the  chairman. 

Mr.  BECKER.  Either  the  gentleman 
from  South  Carolina  [Mr.  Rivers],  or 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois  [Mr. 
Abends  1.  will  be. 

Mr  MEADER.  The  gentleman  from 
Illinois  might  be  the  chairman... 

Mr    BECKER.     That  Ls  correct. 

At  any  rate,  these  gentlemen  have  as- 
sured us  that  next  year  the  committee 
will  go  into  this  matter  and  will  attempt 
to  fix  some  kind  of  policy. 

Let  the  record  be  clear  that  today, 
aside  from  the  military  academies,  there 
are  7.464  foreigners  who  are  attending 
.some  type  of  military  school  or  training 
in  the  United  States.  That  is  in  Opera- 
tion Moccasin,  the  War  College,  ard 
many  otlicr  military  and  technical 
schools. 

Among  the.se  are  young  men  from 
countries  which  I  do  not  believe  are 
overly  friendly  with  the  United  States, 
am.ing  them  Indonesia,  with  259. 

I  hav(^  no  objection  to  the  four  coun- 
tries involved  in  these  particular  bills, 
but  I  believe  we  ought  to  discriminate  in 
behalf  of  our  friends  and  against  those 
who  are  not  friendly  with  our  country. 
I  believe  we  ought  to  help  train  those 
who  are  friends  of  ours,  while  we  ought 
to  eliminate  those  who  are  not  friends. 
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Certainly  Indonesia  has  been  other  than 
friendly  to  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Speaker,  now  that  I  have  expressed 
myself,  after  having  voted  against  these 
bills  in  the  committee,  I  shall  not  object 
at  this  time.    I  withdraw  my  reservation. 

Mr.  COHELAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
legislation  will  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  the  Army  to  permit  two  persons  who 
are  citizens  and  subjects  of  the  Republic 
of  Vietnam  to  receive  instruction  at  the 
U.S.  Military  Academy. 

Sections  4345.  9345,  and  6957  of  title 
10.  United  States  Code,  authorize  the  in- 
struction at  the  Military  Academy,  the 
Air  Force  Academy,  and  the  Naval  Acad- 
emy of  four  persons  from  the  Republic 
of  the  Philippines.  Sections  4344,  9344, 
and  6957  of  title  10,  United  States  Code, 
authorize  the  admission  at  each  of  the 
service  academies  of  not  more  than  20 
persons  at  any  one  time  from  Canada 
and  the  American  Republics — other  than 
the  United  States.  Except  for  these  spe- 
cial provisions,  students  from  other 
friendly  nations  may  attend  the  service 
academies  only  under  special  legislation. 

Previous  legislation  of  this  type  has 
been  approved  by  the  Congress  in  the  83d 
(Public  Law  83-318),  86th  (Public  Law 
86-182) ,  and  87th  (Public  Law  87-462  and 
87-463)  Congresses.  These  laws  per- 
mitted students  from  Belgium  and  Thai- 
land to  attend  the  service  academies. 
At  the  present  time,  the  only  foreign  stu- 
dents attending  the  service  academies 
under  special  legislation  are  two  Belgians 
in  the  Naval  Academy  and  one  Thai  in 
the  Air  Force  Academy. 

Under  the  aforementioned  sections  of 
title  10.  United  States  Code.  5  foreign 
cadets  are  receiving  instruction  at  the 
Air  Force  Academy,  13  at  the  MiUtary 
Academy,  and  16  at  the  Naval  Academy. 

The  resolution  expressly  provides  that 
the  United  States  shall  not  be  subject  to 
any  expense  on  account  of  instruction  to 
be  received  by  the  two  subjects  of  the 
Republic  of  Vietnam  at  the  Military 
Academy. 

The  Vietnamese  cadets  will  not  be  en- 
titled to  appointment  to  any  office  or 
position  in  the  U.S.  Army  by  reason  of 
their  graduation  from  the  U.S.  Military 
Academy. 

This  resolution  is  supported  by  the 
Department  of  Defense  and  the  State 
Department.  The  Bureau  of  the  Budget 
interposes  no  objection.  The  recent 
commander  of  the  U.S.  Military  Assist- 
ance Coi.imand  in  Vietnam,  Gen.  Paul 
D.  Harkins,  strongly  supports  the  resolu- 
tion. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  the  adoption  of 
this  resolution. 

We  are  concerned  here  only  with  the 
three  service  academies:  West  Point, 
Annapolis,  and  Colorado  Springs. 

There  are  three  categories  of  foreign 
students  at  the  service  academies: 

First.  One  category  comes  under  gen- 
eral legislation  which  is  of  a  continuing 
nature — section  4344,  6957,  and  9344  of 
title  10.  United  States  Code.  Under  this 
authorization,  a  total  of  20  cadets  from 
the  Western  Hemisphere  are  authorized 
to  be  enrolled  in  each  of  the  three  serv- 
ice academies  at  any  one  time.  How- 
ever, not  more  than  three  persons  from 
any  one  o^  the  Republics  or  from  Canada 


may  receive  instruction  under  these  sec- 
tions at  any  one  time. 

Second.  A  second  category,  also  in- 
cluded in  permanent  legislation — section 
4345,  6957,  and  9345  of  title  10,  United 
States  Code — authorizes  a  total  of  four 
cadets  at  any  one  time  from  the  Republic 
of  the  Philippines  to  attend  each  of  the 
academies. 

Under  these  first  two  categories  the 
foreign  cadets  receive  from  the  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment the  same  pay,  allowances  and 
emoluments  as  a  cadet  appointed  from 
the  United  States. 

Third.  In  addition  to  these  two  cate- 
gories, various  foreign  students  are  ad- 
mitted to  the  service  academies  pursu- 
ant to  the  authority  contained  in  special 
legislation  for  a  limited  period.  This  in- 
cludes the  authority  included  in  the  bills 
under  consideration.  Under  this  type  of 
authorization  the  foreign  cadets  receive 
instruction  at  no  expense  to  the  U.S. 
Government,  but  are  supported  at  the 
same  level  by  the  foreign  government  as 
are  the  U.S.  cadets. 

At  the  present  time  there  are  two 
cadets  from  Belgium  attending  the 
Naval  Academy  as  a  result  of  special  leg- 
islation—Public Law  87-643  of  May  31. 
1962— and  one  Thai  national  attending 
the  Air  Force  Academy,  as  was  author- 
ized by  Public  Law  87-462  of  May  31, 
1962. 

Under  the  permanent  legislation,  5 
foreign  students  are  attending  the  Air 
Force  Academy — Philippines  3.  Bolivia  1, 
Peru  1;  13  foreign  cadets  are  attending 
the  Militarj'  Academy — Philippines  4. 
Costa  Rica  3.  Chile  1.  Guatemala  1,  Hon- 
duras 1.  Nicaragua  1.  Panama  2;  and  16 
foreign  cadets  are  attending  the  Naval 
Academy — Philippines  3,  Argentina  1, 
Chile  2.  Costa  Rica  1,  Ecuador  1,  Hon- 
duras 1.  Nicaragua  1.  Panama  1,  Vene- 
zuela 2.  Peru  3. 

BASIS    FOR    SELECTION    OF    COUNTRIES    TO    BE 
REPRESENTED 

I  am  informed,  that  selection  for  par- 
ticipation by  countries  under  the  perma- 
nent legislation  for  the  Western  Hemi- 
sphere is  made  on  a  rotating  basis,  pred- 
icated insofar  as  possible  on  military 
requirements.  Another  factor  is  the  ex- 
istence in  the  country  concerned  of 
domestic  training  facilities.  Another 
element  is  a  recommendation  made  by 
the  Military  Assistance  Advisory 
Group — MAAG — country  team  assigned 
to  the  country  concerned. 

The  MAAG  includes  representatives 
from  the  military  as  well  as  the  State 
Department.  Therefore,  it  is  only  nat- 
ural that  both  these  departments  should 
be  considered  when  the  application  is 
received  here  in  Washington,  which  I 
understand  is  the  procedure  followed. 

PROCEDURE    FOR    SUBMISSION    OF   APPLICATION 

With  regard  to  special  legislation  such 
as  we  are  now  considering,  the  request  is 
usually  received  through  military  chan- 
nels and  then  referred  to  the  State  De- 
partment for  comment.  If  we  are  en- 
joying friendly  relations  with  the  coun- 
try concerned  at  the  time  the  request  is 
received,  the  State  Department  usually 
forwards  a  favorable  comment.  To  my 
knowledge,  up  to  the  present  time,  the 
State  Department  has  not  commented 
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adversely  on  any  favorable  recommenda- 
tion made  by  the  military  commander 
concerned. 

These  foreign  cadets  authorized  are 
accommodated  at  the  service  academies 
without  affecting  the  number  of  US. 
cadets  authorized  to  enter  yearly. 

Certainly  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget 
would  not  clear  for  submission  to  the 
Congress  any  requests  for  the  enrollment 
of  foreign  students  at  our  service  acad- 
emies if  the  armed  service  concerned 
objected.  Also,  the  committee  would  not 
favorably  entertain  any  legislative  pro- 
posal which  was  opposed  by  the  service 
concerned. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia? 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  further  re- 
serving the  right  to  object,  I  should  like 
to  associate  myself  with  the  remarks 
made  by  the  gentleman  from  New  York, 
in  exactly  the  same  conte.xt.  I  wi.sh  to 
direct  a  question  to  the  sponsor  of  the 
bill. 

I  wonder  If  the  gentleman  can  tell  u.s 
whether  or  not  these  foreign  sovereign 
nationals  who  are  admitted  to  our  mili- 
tary academies  are  admitted  on  a  paid 
basis  by  their  nations  of  source,  or 
whether  we  pay  the  expenses  of  these 
foreign  nationals  at  our  military  acad- 
emies? 

Mr.  COHELAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HALL.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  California. 

Mr.  COHELAN.  As  the  gentleman  will 
recall  from  the  committee  discussion  of 
this  subject,  there  is  no  cost  to  our  Gov- 
ernment in  the  training  of  these  foreign 
nationals.  That  is  clearly  stated  in  the 
report.  I  refer  the  gentleman  to  the 
report. 

Mr.  HALL.  I  have  read  thf>  report  I 
do  not  believe  the  gentleman  mean.'^  to 
imply  that  all  the  hundreds  of  student.s 
who  are  now  in  our  various  military 
schools,  including  those  held  over  from 
the  days  of  the  Philippine  Constabulary 
and  the  quota  allotted  to  the  now  inde- 
pendent Republic  of  the  Philippines,  pay 
their  own  way  in  our  academies 

While  the  gentleman  is  on  the  subject. 
I  wish  he  would  .say  further,  for  legisla- 
tive history  and  the  benefit  of  the  House 
if  he  has  the  Information,  what  type  of 
examinations  qualify  these  student.s  for 
matriculation  along  with  our  own  care- 
fully selected — many  times  congre-ssinn- 
ally  selected — candidates  for  military 
academies. 

Mr.  COHELAN.  It  is  my  understand- 
ing that  everyone  is  treated  alike  The 
students  must  maintain  academic  .status 
to  remain  in  the  institution 

So  far  as  the  other  question  the  gen- 
tleman raises  in  respect  to  cadets  from 
title  X  countries,  I  am  not  prepared  t^ 
provide  that  data  at  this  time  I  w:!l, 
however,  be  glad  to  check  back  and  .see 
what  those  financing  arrangements  have 
been.  I  shall  be  glad  to  do  that,  may  I 
say  for  the  Record.  Furthermore,  in  re- 
spect to  the  pending  bills,  on  each  and 
every  separate  occasion  the  expense  of 
the  particular  cadets  involved  will  be 
borne  by  the  respective  governments. 

Mr.  HALL.  Does  that  mean  the  ex- 
pense will  be  borne  as  far  as  transporta- 


tion here  and  return  is  concerned  as  well 
as  while  they  are  in  school,  or  will  they 
be  given  the  usual  pay  and  allowances  of 
all  other  Military  Academy  cadets,  and 
will  their  equipment  be  furnislied  them 
with  the  usual  stipend  while  here  by  the 
US.  Government':" 

Mr.  COHELAN.  I  am  Informed  they 
will  bear  their  own  expense  in  all  usual 
respects,  including  transportation  and 
other  allowances. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to 
make  It  clear  I  did  not  vole  for  these  four 
bills  in  the  committee.  Like  the  gentle- 
man who  preceded  me,  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  :  Mr.  Becker  ! ,  I  will  not 
raise  a  formal  objection  at  this  time 
predicated  on  the  promises  of  future 
years,  but  I  do  want  to  point  out,  in 
addition  to  those  going  to  the  Military 
Academy,  we  have  lit*'rally  hundreds  of 
people,  including  tho.se  from  so-called 
■neutral'  nations,  attending  the  various 
military  colleges,  Including  the  Command 
and  General  Staff  Schoul,  the  Army  'War 
College,  the  Navy  War  College,  and  the 
Army  and  Indu.slrial  College,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  inter-Amerlcan  service 
.schools  I  think  it  is  time  this  was  seri- 
ously reviewed  and  perhaps  much  of  it 
stopped 

Mr  COLLIER  Mr.  Speaker,  further 
reserving  the  right  to  object,  and  I  do  .so 
only  to  make  an  mquiiT  to  clarify  a 
statement  which  wa.s  made  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  California.  Do  I  under- 
stand that  yuu  are  advl.sing  the  Hou.se 
that  the  total  cost  of  their  matriculation 
and  academy  attendance  would  be  paid 
for  not  by  the  taxpayers  of  this  country 
but  that  there  would  be  reimbursement 
in  the  sum  of  $10,!)()0  per  year  per  stu- 
dent for  their  attendance  ' 

Mr  COHELAN  The  gentleman  is 
correct  I  am  so  Informed  that  the  fi- 
nancing in  all  particulars  will  be  han- 
dled by  the  rer^pectlve  ^governments  In- 
volved. 

Mr  COLLIER.  They  will  pay  ap- 
pr  (Ximately  $10,000  a  year  for  4  years, 
which  is  the  last  estimate  given  to  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  by  the  service  acad- 
emies as  represented  to  us  as  the  cost  of 
sending  a  young  man  to  any  one  of  the 
.service  academies  In  this  CL)untr>'? 

Mr  COHELAN.  It  Is  my  understand- 
ing they  will  pay  the  necessary  C(jst  to 
finance  a  cadet.  If  you  are  Including 
overhead.  I  am  not  sure  exactly  whether 
that  Includes  overhead,  but  I  am  in- 
formed any  specific  costs  directly  as- 
signable to  the  cadet  will  be  borne  by  the 
government  involved 

Mr  COIXIER  I  am  merely  referring 
to  the  cost  which  the  taxpayers  of  this 
country  pay  each  year  for  each  cadet  at- 
tending each  .service  academy  in  this 
country 

Mr  COHELAN  I  say  to  the  gentle- 
man once  again  pay  and  allowances  and 
subsistence  and  transportation  will  all 
be  borne  by  the  government  Involved 

Mr  COLLIER.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man and.  Mr  Speaker.  I  withdraw  my 
reservation. 

The  SPEAKER  Is  there  objection  to 
the  present  consideration  of  the  Joint 
resolution'' 

There  was  no  objection. 


The  Clerk  read  the  joint  resolution  u 

follows : 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Re^ 
re.ientativfs  of  the  United  States  of  Ame^ 
in  Congress  assembled,  That  the  Secretary  qi 

•!.f  Army  is  authorized  to  permit,  within  on« 
year  filter  the  dale  uf  enactment  of  tiUi 
joint  resolution,  two  persons,  citizens  and 
subject,s  of  the  Republic  of  Vietnam,  to  re- 
lei'. e  Instruction  at  the  United  States  Mill- 
tary  Academy  at  West  Point.  New  York;  but 
the  United  States  sliall  not  be  subject  to  an? 
expense  on  account  of  such  Instruction. 

Sec  2  Except  as  may  be  otherwise  deter- 
mined by  the  Secretary  of  tlie  Army  such 
;><.-rs<jnb  shall,  as  a  condition  lo  receiving 
!':5^rtjctlt)n  under  the  provisions  of  this  Joint 
rffoiution.  agree  to  be  subject  to  the  same 
.'u!ps  .ind  regulations  governing  admission, 
.ittendance.  discipline,  resignation,  discharge 
ill.sinissal.  and  graduation,  as  cadets  at  the 
United  Stales  Military  Academy  appointed 
.'r^m  the  United  States;  but  they  shall  not 
■  jv  entitltd  to  appointment  to  any  office  or 
!><.>sttion  In  the  United  States  Army  by  reason 
of  their  graduation  from  the  United  States 
.Military  Academy 

S^x:  3  Nothing  In  this  joint  resolution 
sh.ill  be  construed  to  subject  such  persons 
'u  the  provisions  of  section  4346(d)  and  sec- 
tion 4348  (jf  title  10  of  the  United  States  Code, 

The  Joint  resolution  was  ordered  to  be 
engrossed  and  read  a  third  time,  was 
read  the  third  time  and  passed,  and  a 
motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


TWO    CITIZENS    OF    THAILAND    AT 
THE    US     MILITARY    ACADEMY 

Mr  COHELAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  for  the  immediate 
consideration  of  the  House  joint  resolu- 
tion <HJ.  '■  s.  1048*  authorizing  the 
Secretary  of  uie  Army  to  receive  for  in- 
struction at  the  US.  Military  Academy 
at  West  Point  two  citizens  and  subjects 
of  the  kingdom  of  Thailand. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  joint 
resolution. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  joint  resolution,  u 
follows: 

Resolved  by  the  Smate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
I'l  Congress  assembled.  That  the  Secretary  of 
the  .\rmy  Is  authorized  to  permit,  within  one 
year  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
Joint  resolvitlon.  two  persons,  citizens  and 
subjects  of  the  kingdom  of  Thailand,  to  re- 
ceive Instruction  at  the  United  States  Mili- 
tary .^rademy  at  West  Point.  New  York:  but 
the  Uiuted  States  shall  not  be  subject  to 
any  exper.se  on  account  of  such  Instruction 

Sec.  2.  Except  as  may  be  otherwise  deter- 
mined by  the  Secretary  of  the  Army,  such 
persons  shall,  as  a  condition  to  receiving  In- 
struction under  the  provisions  ot  this  Joint 
re.soiutlon.  agree  t«  be  .subject  to  the  same 
rules  and  regulatlon.s  trovernlng  admission, 
attendance,  discipline,  resignation,  discharge, 
disml8.sal.  and  graduation  as  cadets  at  the 
United  St.iles  Military  Academy  appointed 
from  the  United  .stiites;  hut  they  shall  not 
be  entitled  to  appointment  to  any  offlce  or 
position  In  the  United  States  .\rmy  by  reaaon 
of  their  graduation  from  the  United  Stat« 
Military  Academy. 

Sec  3  Nothing  In  this  joint  resolution 
shall  be  construed  to  subject  such  persons  to 
the  provisions  of  section  4346(di  and  sec- 
tion 4348  of  title  10  of  the  United  States 
Code 


Mr  COHELAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  res- 
„!fiin  IS  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of 
?,^e  Army  to  permit  two  persons  who  are 
imzenf  and  subjects  of  the  Kingdom  of 
rZTmd  to  receive  ii^truction  at  the 
rm  Military  Academy. 

?n  1960  two  Thai  cadets  entered  the 
nq  MUitary  Academy  under  authority 
S  a  Mmlai  joint  resolution.  Publu;  Law 
oL^rt"  These  two  students  graduated 
artheclass  of  1964.  after  compiling  a 
;i,-v  creditable  record.  I  am  advised  that 
;2^  cadet  ranked  128  out  of  a  class  of 
^fis  and  the  other  cadet  ranked  310. 

Since  1926  the  Kingdom  of  Thailand 
hat  sent  nine  cadets  to  the  U.S.  MiUtary 
Ara-lemv  and  all  nine  have  graduated. 
The  socretarv-  of  the  Army,  in  his  letter 
on  this  resolution  to  the  committee. 
staU^d: 

ThP^^e  U  s  Military  Academy  graduates  In 
the  Thai  Army  are  of  Invaluable  awlstence 
to  our  military  advisers  and  enhance  the 
friendly  relations  between  the  United  States 
and  the  Kingdom  of  Thailand. 

Both  the  Department  of  Defense  and 
the  State  Department  have  recommend- 
ed that  the  resolution  be  favorably  con- 
sidered. The  Bureau  of  the  Budget  in- 
terposes no  objection. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  urge  the  adoption  of  this 

resolution.  ^  ♦„  k« 

The  joint  resolution  was  ordered  to  be 
ent-rossed  and  read  a  third  time,  was 
read  the  third  time  and  passed,  and  a 
motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table.  ^^^^^____^ 

RECEIVE  CITIZEN  OF  IRAN  AT  U.S. 
MILITARY    ACADEMY 

Mr.  COHELAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  for  the  immediate 
consideration  of  the  House  joint  resolu- 
tion H.J.  Res.  1072)  authorizing  the 
Secretary  of  the  Army  to  receive  for  in- 
struction at  the  U.S.  Military  Academy 
at  West  Point  a  citizen  and  subject  of 
the  Empire  of  Iran. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  joint 
resolution. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Cal- 
ifornia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  joint  resolution,  as 
follows: 

Rr-^olved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Rrpre':entatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
Secretary  of  the  Army  Is  authorized  to  per- 
mit, within  one  year  after  the  date  of  the 
inactinent  of  this  Joint  resolution,  a  per- 
son, citizen,  and  subject  of  the  Empire  of 
Ir;\n.  to  receive  instruction  at  the  United 
States  Military  Academy  at  West  Point,  New 
York:  hut  the  United  States  shall  not  be  BUb- 
jfct  tn  any  expense  on  account  of  such  in- 
struction. 

.Sec  2  Except  as  may  be  otherwlae  deter- 
mined by  the  Secretary  of  the  Army,  such 
person  shall,  as  a  condition  to  receiving  In- 
struction under  the  provlfllons  of  this  joint 
resolution,  agree' to  be  subject  to  the  same 
rules  and  regulations  governing  admission, 
attendance,  discipline,  resignation,  discharge. 
dismissal,  and  graduation,  as  cadets  at  the 
United  States  Military  Academy  appointed 
from  the  United  States:  but  he  shaU  not  be 
entitled  to  any  olBce  or  position  In  the  United 
States  Army  by  reason  of  his  graduation  from 
the  United  SUtes  Military  Academy. 


S«c.  8.  Nothing  In  this  joint  resolution 
shall  iae  construed  to  subject  such  person  to 
the  provisions  of  section  4346(d)  and  section 
4348  of  title  10  of  the  United  States  Code. 

Mr.  COHELAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
resolution  would  authorize  two  students 
from  Iran  to  attend  the  U.S.  Military 
Academy  and  Is  similar  to  the  two  resolu- 
tions previously  considered. 

I  would  merely  like  to  point  out  in  ad- 
dition that  the  Ckivernment  of  Iran  has 
been  interested  in  sending  a  cadet  to 
West  Point  for  several  years.  As  the  re- 
port of  the  Department  of  the  Army 
makes  clear,  the  Commandant  of  the 
Iranian  Military  Academy  would  like  to 
have  an  Iranian  graduate  of  the  U.S. 
Military  Academy  on  his  staff  to  assist  in 
the  improvement  of  instruction  and 
training  programs. 

The  Department  of  the  Army  has  in- 
dicated that  such  a  program  would  pro- 
vide invaluable  military  assistance.  The 
Department  of  State  has  said  that  the 
granting  of  admission  to  an  Iranian 
cadet  would  serve  to  seal  the  friendship 
and  confidence  in  our  relations  with  Iran. 

Again,  this  instruction  would  be  at  no 
additional  expense  to  the  United  States 
and  I  urge  that  the  resolution  be  adopted. 

The  joint  resolution  was  ordered  to  be 
engrossed  and  read  a  third  time,  was 
read  the  third  time  and  passed,  and  a 
motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table.  

TWO    CITIZENS    OF    THAILAND    AT 
THE  U.S.  NAVAL  ACADEMY 


Mr.  COHELAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  for  the  immediate 
consideration  of  the  House  joint  resolu- 
tion (H.J.  Res.  1115)  authorizing  the 
Secretary  of  the  Navy  to  receive  for  in- 
struction at  the  U.S.  Naval  Academy  at 
Annapolis  two  citizens  and  subjects  of 
the  Kingdom  of  Thailand. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  joint 
resolution. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

There  was  no  objection. 
The  Clerk  read  the  joint  resolution,  as 
follows: 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled.  That  the  Secretary 
of  the  Navy  Is  authorized  to  permit,  within 
eighteen  months  after  date  of  enactment  of 
this  Joint  resolution,  two  persons,  citizens 
and  subjects  of  the  Kingdom  of  Thailand,  to 
be  admitted  for  instruction  at  the  United 
States  Naval  Academy  at  Annapolis,  Mary- 
land; but  the  United  States  shall  not  be  sub- 
ject to  any  expense  on  account  of  such  in- 
struction. 

Sbc.  2.  Except  as  may  be  otherwise  de- 
termined by  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  such 
persons  shall,  as  a  condition  to  receiving  in- 
struction under  the  provisions  of  this  Joint 
resolution,  agree  to  be  subject  to  the  same 
rules  and  regulations  governing  admission, 
attendance,  discipline,  resignation,  discharge, 
dismissal  and  graduation,  as  midshipmen  at 
the  United  States  Naval  Academy  appointed 
from  the  United  States;  but  they  shall  not 
be  entitled  to  appointment  to  any  office  or 
position  In  the  United  States  Navy  by  reason 
of  their  graduation  from  the  United  States 
Naval  Academy. 

Sk.  3.  Nothing   In  this   Joint  resolution 
shall  be  construed  to  subject  such  persons  to 


the  provisions  of  section  6959  of  title  10  of 
the  United  States  Code. 

Mr.  COHELAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  House 
Joint  Resolution  1115  authorizes  two 
citizens  and  subjects  of  Thailand  to  re- 
ceive instruction  at  the  U.S.  Naval 
Academy. 

As  was  the  case  for  admission  of  for- 
eign students  to  West  Point,  ample 
precedent  exists  for  this  resolution.  In 
1954,  again  in  1959,  and  most  recently 
in  1962,  Congress  acted  to  admit  two 
citizens  and  subjects  of  Belgium  to  An- 
napolis. And  as  previously  mentioned. 
Thailand  has  alresidy  sent  nine  cadets 
to  the  U.S.  Military  Academy. 

In  his  letter  to  the  Speaker  of  the 
House,  dated  July  2,  1964,  the  Secretary 
of  the  Navy.  Paul  H.  Nitze,  included  the 
following : 

The  Thai  Navy  is  extremely  anxious  to 
obtain  graduates  of  the  U.S.  Naval  Academy. 
Thailand  has  a  small  navy,  strongly  oriented 
toward  the  United  States,  and  It  would  de- 
rive considerable  benefit  from  a  few  officers 
educated  In  the  United  States.  Also,  the 
Thai  are  sensitive  to  the  fact  that  although 
the  bonds  between  them  and  the  United 
States  are  strong,  they  have  or  will  have 
naval  academy  graduates  from  five  European 
nations  but  none  from  the  United  States. 
The  Royal  Thai  Army  has  West  Point  gradu- 
ates and  the  Royal  Thai  Air  Force  has  a 
cadet  at  the  U.S.  Air  Force  Academy. 

Thailand    occupies    a    unique   position   as 
the  only  member  of  SEATO  actually  situated 
In  southeast  Asia.     She  is  and  has  been  a 
strong  ally  of  the  United  States  and  sup- 
porter   of    antl-Conununlst    policies.      It    Is 
believed   that   maximum   professional   divi- 
dends would  be  derived  from  educating  Thai 
nationals    at   the    Naval    Academy.     It   has 
been   clearly   demonstrated   In   the   case   of 
other    foreign    graduates    from    the    service 
academies  that  the  advantages  to  the  United 
States  of  the  development  of  close  ties  and 
contacts  are  apparent  for  many  years  subse- 
quent to  the  actual  periods  Involved.     At  a 
time  when  the  United  States  Is  deeply  In- 
volved In  serious  problems  centered  In  south- 
east  Asia,   the   Southwest   Pacific,   and   the 
Indian  Ocean,  It  is  considered  decidedly  In 
our  national  Interest  to  fulflU  the  request 
of   the  Thai  Navy  and  thus  Indicate   con- 
fidence In  their  support. 


In  addition  to  support  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense,  this  resolution  also  has 
the  strong  endorsement  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  State  and  approval  from  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  its  adoption  by 
the  House. 

The  joint  resolution  was  ordered  to  be 
engrossed  and  read  a  third  time,  was 
read  the  third  time,  and  passed,  and  a 
motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 

Mr.  COHELAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks  on  the  foregoing  joint  res- 
olutions. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

There  was  no  objection. 


COMMITTEE   ON  THE   JUDICIARY 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
Subcommittee  No.  5  of  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary  have  permission 
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to  sit  Wednesday,  Thursday,  and  Friday 
during  general  debate. 

The  SPEIAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Colorado? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving 
the  right  to  object.  I  understand  the  gen- 
tleman is  asking  for  this  permission  to 
sit  during  this  week? 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.     Yes.  sir. 

Mr.  GROSS.  We  are  going  to  have 
the  famous  poverty  bill  on  the  House 
floor  this  week.  I  wonder  whether  any 
committees  ought  to  be  meeting  when 
legislation  of  the  purported  importance 
of  this  bill  is  before  the  House. 

May  I  ask  the  gentleman  this  ques- 
tion? Is  the  subcommittee  havinc;  wit- 
nesses from  outside  the  District  of 
Columbia  scheduled  to  appear  before  the 
committee? 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.     Yes.  sir. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  withdraw 
my  reservation  of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Colo- 
rado? 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.    Mr  Speaker. 

I  object. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  DEFENSE  APPRO- 
PRIATION  BILX.    1965 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  call  up 
the  conference  report  on  the  bill  HR 
10939'  making  appropriations  for  the 
Department  of  Defense  for  the  n.scal  year 
ending  June  30,  1965,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses, and  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  statement  of  the  managers  on  the 
part  of  the  House  be  read  in  lieu  of  the 
report. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  sUtement 

The  conference  report  and  statement 
are  as  follows: 

CovrraENCi  R«i>o«t  (H.  Rkpt.  No    1642 > 

The  commltt«e  of  conference  nn  the  dl.s- 
agreelng  votes  of  the  two  Hou.ses  on  the 
amendmenta  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R. 
109391  "making  appropriations  for  the  De- 
partment of  Defenie  for  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing .June  30.  1966.  and  for  other  purpoeea," 
having  met,  after  full  and  free  conference, 
have  agreed  to  recommend  and  do  recom- 
mend to  their  respective  Houses  .is  follows 

That  the  Senate  recede  from  Its  amend- 
ment.<«  numbered  1  and    16. 

That  the  House  recede  from  Ita  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendments  of  the  Senate  num- 
bered 2.  4.  6.  7.  8.  11.  12.  and  15  and  agree  to 
the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  3:  That  the  House 
recede  from  Ita  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  3.  and  agree  to 
the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows: 
In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  bv  said  amend- 
ment Insert  '••3,439.000  000  ■;  and  the  Senate 
agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  5  That  the  House 
recede  from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  5.  and  airree  to 
the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows:  In 
lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amendment 
Insert  'M.seT.SOO.OOO";  and  the  Sen.\te  agree 
to  the  same. 

.Amendment  numbered  9  That  the  House 
recede  from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  9,  and  agree 


to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows: 
In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment insert  '13  563.737.0O0',  and  the  Senate 
agree  to  the  .same 

Amendment  numbered  10  That  the  House 
recetle  from  Its  dlsiigreoment  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  10.  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows: 
In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposetl  by  said  amend- 
ment Insert  ■«1.372.760  OUO'.  and  the  Senate 
agree  to  the  same 

An\endment  numbered  13  That  the  House 
recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  13.  and  .iKree 
to  the  same  wUh  an  amendment,  as  follows 
In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment Insert  •■»125  OOO.OOO";  and  the  Senate 
agree  to  the  same. 

The  committee  of  conference  report  In  dis- 
agreement amendment  numbered  14 

CiEORGE    H      MaHON. 
H.\RRY   R     .'^HEll'ARD. 

R    L    K    SiKF-S 
GrR.MD  R    FfiRD. 
Harold    C     Ostestac, 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  House. 
Richard   B     Russell. 
Cari.  Hatdfn. 
Lister  Hul. 

JmHN    I.      MrCt  EI-LAN. 

.M  l.f  N  J    Ellendeh. 
John  Stennis. 
Harrt  F    Byrd 
I  EVERi-rr  SaltonsTall. 
Milton  R    Yovno. 
Margaret  Chase  Smith, 
Managers  on  ihf  Part  of  the  Senate. 

Statement 
The  iinnagwii  on  the  part  of  the  HOOM  at 

ihe  conference  on  the  di.s.i«reelng  votes  of  the 
'.wo  Houses  on  the  amendments  of  the  Senate 
to  the  bin  (HR  10939 »  maltlnR  appropria- 
tions for  the  Department  of  Defense  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  19C5.  and  for  other 
purposes,  submit  the  following  statement  In 
explanation  of  the  effect  of  the  action  agreed 
upon  and  recommended  In  the  accompanying 
conference  report  as  to  each  of  such  amend- 
ments, namely : 

TITLE   I — MILrTART    PERSONNEL 

Rcterve  personnel,  At^  Force 
Amendment   No     1      .Appropriates   $59,200.- 
000    as    proposed    by    the    House    instead    of 
»o5  800  0«)0  as  proposed  by  the  Senate 
Sattonal  Guard  perionnel.  Army 
.\mendment  No.  2:   Appropriates  $277  500  - 
JOO    lis   proposed    by    the   Senate    instead    of 
$274  500,000  as  proposed  by  the  House 

TrrLE    II OPERATION    AND    MAINTENANCE 

Op'^ration  and  maintenance.  Army 
Amendment    No     3'    Appropriates    $3,439,- 
OOOOOO  instead  of  $3  429.000.000  as  proposed 
by  the  House  and  $3  444,000.000  as  proposed 
by  the  Senate. 

Opc-^atton  and  maintenance.  Navy 
.AmendrnfTit    No     4     Appropriates    .$3,144- 
iso  noo  a.s  prfiposcd  by  the  Senate  Instead  of 
$3  128  000  OfK)  as  proposed  by  the  House. 
Op'"atinn  and  maintenance.  Air  Force 
.Amendment    No     5     Appropriates    $4  5r,7 - 
5OO0O0   Instead  of  $4  560  000,000  as  propo8e<l 
bv  trie  House  and  $4,580,450,000  as  proposetl 
bv  the  Senate 

Operation  and  maintenance.  Defense 
agencies 
.Amendment  No   6"   Appropriates  $511,620- 
000   as   proposed    by    the   Senate    Instead    of 
8511  986  000  as  proposed  by  the  House. 

rm-E    ni-     PSCK-tREMENT 

pror'i'rmrnt  of  eqMiprnent  and  m^sniU'^ 
.-i'-rn-j 

Amendment  No  7  Appropriates  $1,656- 
396  000  as  proposed  by  the  Senate  Instead  of 
$1.650  196  000   as  proposed  by   the  House 


Shipbuilding  and  conversion.  Navy 
.Amendment    No     8     Appropriates   $1,930,- 
076  (MX)  as  proposed  by  the  Senate  Instead  of 
$1,961  176  000  as  proposed  by  the  House. 
Ai'craft  procurement.  Air  Force 

.Amendment  No.  9  Appropriates  $3,563,- 
737,000  instead  of  $3  554,737.000  as  proposed 
by  the  Hou.se  and  $3.5y4. 737,000  as  proposed 
by  the  Senate. 

TITLE     IV  —  RESEARCH.     DEVELOPMENT,     TEST,    AlfD 
EVALUATION 

Research,  development,  test,  and  evaluation. 
Navy 

Amendment  No  10:  Appropriates  $1,372,- 
760.000  Instead  of  $1,369,500,000  as  proposed 
by  the  House  and  $1,374,560  000  as  prijposed 
by  the  Senate.  Of  the  $3,200,000  provided 
above  the  House  amount,  $2,000  000  Is  for 
re.search  and  $1,200,000  Is  for  the  Center  for 
Naval  Analyses 

Research,  development,  test,  and  evaluation. 
Air  Force 

.Amendment  No,  11:  Appropriates  $3,112,- 
000,000  as  proposed  by  the  Senate  Instead 
of   $3  118,000,000  as   propo.sed  by  the  House. 

Amendment  No  12:  Inserts  lancruaRe  mak- 
ing $52,000,000  available  only  for  develop- 
ment of  advanced  manned  strategic  aircraft 
as  proposed  by  the  Senate 

Emergrncy  fund.  Defense 

Amendment  No.  13:  Appropriates  $125,- 
000,000  Instead  of  $150  000,000  as  proposed 
by  the  Hou.se  and  $100  000  iiuo  as  proposed  by 
the  Senate 

TITLE  V    -CENERAI.  PROVISIONS 

Amendment  No  14:  Rep.Tted  In  disagree- 
ment 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House 
will  offer  a  motion  to  recede  and  concur. 

Amendment  No  15:  Changes  section  num- 
ber. 

Amendment  No  16:  Deletes  language  pro- 
posed by  the  Senate  relating  to  transfers 
between  stock  funds 

CiEORCE  H    Mahon, 
Harry  R   Sheppard, 

ROBKRT  L    F    SiKES, 

Gerald  R   Ford, 
Harold  C  Ostertao. 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  House 

Mr  MAHON  Mr.  Speaker,  insofar  as 
I  know  there  is  nothing  o.-^pecially  con- 
troversial alxHit  this  conference  report 
on  the  Department  of  Defon.se  appro- 
priation bill.  This  bill  pa.s.sed  the  House 
of  Repre.sentatives  in  April  of  this  year 
and  went  to  the  other  body  where  it  was 
recently  adopted.  Tlie  conference  was 
held  last  week.  The  bill  is  one  of  the 
four  lart:est  peacetime  Defen.-^e  Depart- 
ment appropriation  bills  In  the  history 
of  the  Nation.  In  its  final  version,  as  re- 
ported in  the  conference  report,  the  bill 
carries  an  appropriation  of  $46,752,- 
0,51.000  It  Is.  of  cour.se.  the  larcest  ap- 
propriation bill  of  the  .session,  but  it  has 
for  Its  purpose  the  major  objective  of 
preservinK  the  peace  and  the  security 
and  the  defen.se  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  bill  Is  $719  million 
l)ol()w  tlie  President  s  budizet  It  was  felt 
that  certain  reductions  could  safely  be 
made 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  rather  singular  that 
the  sum  provided  by  the  conference  re- 
port is  lower  than  that  carried  m  the 
House  version  of  the  bill  and  lower  than 
the  amount  proposed  in  the  Senate  ver- 
sion of  the  bill. 

This  Is  the  first  time  In  11  years  that 
this  appropriation  bill  has  been.  In  final 
form  as  It  goes  to  the  President,  lower 


than  that  passed  by  either  of  the  Houses. 
f^Sume  that  probably  this  may  be  the 
nn^Tpropriation  bill  of  the  session 
SSih  the  congress  will  consider  that  is 
Tower  in  the  conference  report  than  as 
oriK'inally  passed  by  either  body. 

Mr  speaker,  of  course  we  do  not  want 

to  take  any  chanca|with  the  defense  and 

ecurity  of  the  c^ntry.  but  I  am  glad 

hat  we  have  been  aWe  to  hold  Defense 

appropriations  withif  reasonable  bounds 

^°M?'speaker^  there  were  a  few  items 
in  dispute  in  the  conference  but  gen- 
erally speaking  there  was  no  serious  con- 

^^The  conference  report  that  is  before  us 
«t  this  time  is  abotjt  $7  million  below  the 
House  version  of  the  bill  and  $22  million 
below  the  Senate  version. 

Mr  Speaker.  I  heartily  commend  it  to 
the  House  for  passage.  I  doubt  that 
there  is  anv  neces^ty  for  lengthy  dis- 
cussion as  tcf  the  cohtent  of  the  confer- 
ence report.       ■ 

However.  I  shall  insert  in  my  remarks 
a  table  showing  Defense  appropriation 
bills  from  the  beginning  of  the  Korean 
war  to  date,  which  is  rather  revealing. 
It  shows  a  program  of  strength  and  con- 
fidence—a  program  of  military 
strength— since  the  beginning  of  the 
Korean  war  which  has  paid  off  in  many 
ways,  in  my  judgment.  It  shows  that 
the  Congress  approves  large  sums  for  a 
stronR  defense  and  that  it  opposes  ap- 
peasement, that  it  believes  in  a  firm  pro- 
gram and  policy  in  international  matters 
which  enables  the  executive  branch  to 
speak  from  a  position  of  strength  rather 
than  from  a  position  of  weakness. 

Mr  Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  rcvi.so  and  extend  my  remarks  and  to 
in.>;ert  the  table  to  which  I  have  referred. 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr.  Al- 
bert! .  Is  there  objection  to  the  request 
of  the  gentleman  from  Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 
Defcnsr  appropriations — regular  annual  and 
supplement  a!  since   start   of   Korean   war 
{exclusive    of    military    construction    and 
military  assistance ) .  fiscal  year 

1951 $52,205,247,443 

1952     _. 58,340,568,030 

1953... 46,610,938.912 

1954 34,  371.  541,  000 

1955     28,800.125,486 

1956 31.  893.  678,227 

1957 34,763,227,000 

1958 35.031,915,000 

1959 39.878,607,100 

I960 39.234,239,000 

1961 40.297.657,000 

1962 46. 702,706,000 

1963 Jd 48.  163,247,000 

1964 48.223,210,000 

1965 - ---     46.752.051,000 


Total.. -t 631,268.958,  198 

Mr  MAHON.  Further,  Mr.  Speaker. 
may  I  say  that  the  reduction  which  re- 
.<^uUs  in  the  conference  agreement  being 
below  either  body  is  the  result  of  the  con- 
ferees apreeinp,  in  part,  to  the  additions 
proposed  by  the  Senate  and,  in  part,  to 
some  of  the  decreases  proposed  by  the 
Senate,  with  the  result  that  the  net  total 
is  below  either  House.  No  one  of  the 
items  involved  was  a  matter  of  serious 
contention  at  the  conference  table  and 
there  is  no  feeling  that  these  adjustments 


in  appropriations  can  or  will  have  any 
serious  effect  upon  the  military  posture 
of  the  Nation.  Let  me  give  you  a  few- 
examples  of  the  changes  made. 

TITLE    I MILITARY    PERSONNEL 

In  the  appropriations  for  "Military 
personnel."  the  only  items  in  conference 
were  those  relating  to  certain  Reserve 
forces.  The  conferees  agreed  with  the 
House  position  with  respect  to  providing 
funds  for  48  paid  drills  for  the  Air  Force 
Reserve  Recovery  Units,  and  the  con- 
ferees also  agreed  with  the  Senate  bill 
providing  additional  funds  above  the 
budget  for  Army  National  Guard  person- 
nel as  identified  in  the  Senate  report. 

TITLE    II OPERATION    AND    MAINTENANCE 

The  conferees'  action  here  is  described 
in  the  statement  of  the  managers  with 
respect  to  dollar  figures.  I  should  point 
out.  however,  that  in  the  case  of  "Opera- 
tion and  Maintenance,  Navy,"  it  was  the 
feeling  of  the  managers  on  the  part  of 
the  House  that  unbudgeted  costs  now  an- 
ticipated for  the  Polaris  submarine 
overhaul  program  resulted  in  the  House 
agreement  to  the  amount  of  dollars  pro- 
vided by  the  Senate.  That  is  to  say,  the 
House  managers  have  exceeded  the  House 
figure  and  provided  money  with  the  un- 
derstanding that  it  be  applied  only  to  the 
Polaris  overhaul  program. 

TITLE  m PROCUREMENT 

The  conference  agreement  indicates 
approval  of  the  Senate  add-on  of  $6,- 
200.000  in  the  Army  procurement  ac- 
count. It  is  in  agreement  with  the  Sen- 
ate provisions  respecting  the  appropri- 
ation for  "Shipbuilding  and  conversion." 

There  was  some  dispute  over  the  so- 
called  roll-on.  roll-off  ship,  however,  the 
managers  on  the  part  of  the  House  re- 
luctantly agreed  to  the  Senate  position 
in  deleting  this  ship  on  the  grounds  that 
a  pending  further  study  of  this  type  ship 
is  underway. 

The  deletion  of  three  motor  gunboats. 
as  proposed  in  the  version  of  the  bill 
passed  by  the  other  body,  was  agreed 
to  by  the  House  managers. 

The  conference  report  includes,  under 
the  heading  "Aircraft  Procurement,  Air 
Force."  an  increase  of  $9  million  over  the 
House  allowance  for  the  procurement  of 
aircraft  replenishment  spares  as  opposed 
to  an  increase  of  $40  million  proposed  by 
the  other  body. 

TITLE    IV RESEARCH     DEVELOPMENT,     TEST,     AND 

EVALUATION 

One  of  the  major  differences  between 
the  two  Houses  was  in  the  amount  to  be 
appropriated  for  the  emergency  fund. 
The  House  proposed  the  appropriation 
of  $150  million  and  the  Senate  proposed 
$100  million. 

The  Congress  first  provided  an  emer- 
gency fund  of  $150  million  in  direct  ap- 
propriations and  $150  million  in  transfer 
authority  for  fiscal  year  1959.  Before 
that,  lesser  sums  had  been  provided.  The 
$150  million  amount  was  agreed  on  when 
the  United  States  was  engaged  in  a  crash 
program  to  develop  the  intercontinental 
ballistic  missile  in  the  shortest  possible 
time. 

Since  research  and  development  deals 
with  the  unknown,  and  since  it  is  some- 


times imperative  to  exploit  quickly  tech- 
nological breakthroughs  for  military  pur- 
poses, it  was  felt  that  the  Department 
of  Defense  should  have  a  ready  source  of 
additional  funds  to  be  applied  in  such 
instances.  The  emergency  fund  has 
served  a  useful  purpose  and  the  same 
amounts  have  been  appropriated  and 
made  available  for  transfer  in  each  suc- 
ceeding fiscal  year. 

This  year,  the  House  once  again  pro- 
posed an  appropriation  of  $150  million 
and  transfer  authority  of  $150  million. 
The  other  body  proposed  the  appropria- 
tion of  $100  million  and  transfer  author- 
ity of  $150  million.  In  the  conference,  a 
compromise  was  reached  and  the  appro- 
priation of  $125  million  was  approved. 

These  points  were  presented  by  those 
advocating  a  reduction: 

First.  The  emergency  fund  has  been 
used  too  often  in  recent  years  to  initiate 
new  projects  which  have  not  been  au- 
thorized or  appropriated  for  by  the  Con- 
gress, thus  lessening  congressional  con- 
trol of  defense  spending. 

Second.  Much  of  the  $150  million  has 
been  obligated  in  the  last  weeks  of  the 
fiscal  year.  The  emergency  fund  is  an 
annual  appropriation  and  would  lapse  if 
not  obligated  before  the  end  of  the  fiscal 
year. 

Third.  Some  of  the  programs  funded 
with  emergency  funds  have  not  been  of 
an  emergency  nature  and  could  have 
been  included  in  the  budget  where  they 
would  have  been  subject  to  the  regular 
budgetary  reviews  of  the  Congress  and 
the  executive  branch. 

There  is  some  validity  in  each  of  the 
points,  but  for  the  most  part,  in  my  opin- 
ion, the  emergency  fund  has  been  well 
used  and  has  been  beneficial  to  our  na- 
tional defense.  If  the  fund  has  not  been 
used  wisely  in  some  instances,  the  pro- 
posed reduction  should  tell  those  respon- 
sible that  better  management  is  required. 
The  $125  million  appropriation,  along 
with  the  $150  million  transfer  authority 
and  the  S200  million  additional  transfer 
authority  provided  in  section  536  of  the 
bill,  should  be  adequate  to  take  care  of 
any  real  research  and  development  emer- 
gencies which  arise  between  now  and 
January.  In  January,  Congress  will  be 
in  session  again  and  could  act  on  the 
supplemental  budget  requests  which 
would  be  required  in  any  case  if  an  emer- 
gency of  great  magnitude  arose. 

With  wise  and  prudent  management. 
the  funds  provided  in  the  bill  for  re- 
search, development,  test,  and  evalua- 
tion are  adequate.  All  vital  projects  can 
be  undertaken.  Our  present  military 
technological  superiority  can  be  main- 
tained. 

TITLE     V— GENERAL     PROVISIONS 

The  conference  report  indicates 
amendment  No.  14  in  disagreement. 
This  is  the  amendment  concerning  the 
so-called  65-35  provision  with  respect  to 
the  repair,  alteration,  and  conversion  of 
naval  vessels.  It  is  the  intention  of  the 
managers  on  the  part  of  the  House  to 
offer  a  motion  to  recede  and  concur  in 
the  language  as  passed  the  other  body. 
This  language  is  the  same  language  as 
that  carried  in  the  1964  fiscal  year  ap- 
propriation act. 
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The  committee  of  conference  rejected 
the  proposed  section  541  of  the  other 
body  since  it  provided  a  further  diminu- 
tion of  congressional  control  uf  the  purse 


and  had  obvlou.slv  be^n  Inserted  by  the  mates,  the  action  of  both  bodies,  the  con- 

other  b<Kly  with  .somt-  reluctance.  ft-rence  agreement,  and  appropriate  com- 

I  now  submit  an  additional  tabulation  pansons. 
showing    apprupnation.s    for    1964.    esti- 

Summary  of  appropriatiotu 
(In  lboiuan<i3  at  dollani 


Item 


TltU-  1  military  {•■rt.'rmfl      

TitU-  U.  in)fnition  *ii'l  tiiaintenanoe 

Title  ill,  procurciuent    -- 

TitU-  ly .  rfst'iirch.   Ifvolopinent,  test  ami 
evaluation 

Totil,  tltl.i  I,  11,  HI.  »n.|  IV   

Distr  •  iitiiiti  of  .ippro|iru'.'.[is  (>>■  organl- 

lul."!.  ll  fOIUpOlK  111 

\r      sy  

N  ivy     .-- —.— — 

\  ir  Force — — — 

Deftnse  agenflM       .  - 

Totiil,  Department  ul  l>e(enae 


19M  appro- 
priation 


H.7U.(B3 

15.  7l«.  iM7 

e.  94«.  J30 


10A5  bU'lget 
esttoiate 


PuartI 
House 


PMMd 

ScnaM 


48.  223.  JIO 


12. 301. 234 
14,'W3.«» 

18,  *r.'.  34H 

2, 33i.  era 


H      •      '< 

1 J  * "    '  * 

«.?22.000 
47.471.000 


II,S7S.8M 

14  4MI  lim 

1- 


6.  47tt.  320 


14.  VM.SOO 
IJ,  331  4;M 
13.  453. 1)47 

6,  425. 320 


CoaStnaat 
action 


Coafereace  action  compared  wlth- 


li>>4  appriv 
priution 


14.  s»«,noo         +714.  ino 

12.3I3.4M  ;         -♦-590.451 
13  4/J  (H-  I     -2.  2M.0O0 


46.7W.2e7 


ll.34'>,  12.^ 

14.  JSa.  i7'» 

L.S.  4AU.  333 

2  ««)  231 


46. 7741.401 


1 1 .  37(1.  32.^ 
1 1.  243.  SA 
IS.  W).  3H3 

2.  mi.  s»i5 


ft  448.  .S2II 


46. 7S2. 061 


II.36.V.T2.^ 
14,  252.  (r2H 

IH.  4W.<t3 


-300,710 


-1.471,1«> 


-9S5,WB 
-4U,I»35 
-*^2.  507 
-(-2«e,  10'2 


lUi'inet 
pstlmatt" 


House 


-29.000 

-82.  516 

-333.053 

-  >73. 480 


-71)i.M0 


-210.558 

-10S.07*2 

-iW,M7 

-50,851 


48.223,210  1      47.471.000         4«.758.aW         4«t774.40l         46.732.0M  |     -1.471.158 


-7  IN.  940 


Senate 


-(-3,000 
-(-33. 4M 
-15.900 

-27.800 


-7.21(J 


-(-19. '200 
-11.550 

-t-iasoo 

-25. 3M 


-7. 216 


-(-3.4nn 

-17,M.S() 
-31.UUJ 

-f23,a«i 


-22.J.V) 


-S.ilii 

-l.mjj 

-40.540 

-t- 25. 000 


-22.350 


Mr  MAHON.  Mr  Speaker,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  con.sume  to  tht- 
gentleman  from  MiciK^^an  Mr  1-ORDi 
Mr.  FORD.  Mr  Speaker,  this  confer- 
ence report  authorizes  the  obhKation  i>i 
$46,752,051,000  in  fiscal  year  ly6.T  tor  the 
Department  of  Defense  and  other  agen- 
cies under  its  control 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  believe  if  this  $46  7 
billion  fund  is  properly  managed  and 
used  wisely,  that  the  defense  of  the 
United  States  and  our  responsibilities  in 
the  free  world  can  be  carried  out  prop- 
erly 

I  believe  there  will  be  proper  man- 
agement and,  as  I  said,  if  it  is  carried 
out  in  this  manner  tins  repre.sents  ad- 
equate funds  for  the  defense  of  our 
country. 

I  do  have  some  reservation  on  amend- 
ment 13.  I  signed  the  conference  re- 
port, but  I  do  feel  that  we  should  men- 
tion this  amendment  which  concerns  the 
emergency  fund  for  the  Department  of 
Defense.  The  Senate  appropriated  $10U 
million  and  the  Hou>e  $130  million,  tiie 
House  and  Senate  conferees  agreed  on 
the  amount  of  $125  million 

Mr.  Speaker,  allegations  liave  been 
made  that  over  the  years,  and  more  par- 
ticularly recently,  this  fund  has  nut  been 
an  emergency  fund  as  was  originally  in- 
tended. I  feel  that  overall  this  amiual 
appropriation  of  $150  million  for  the 
emergency  fund  ha.s  been  used  well 

I  am  sure  there  are  instance.s  or  ex- 
amples where  some  question  could  be 
rai.sed.  but  overall  the  program.s  that 
have  been  financed  throu^-h  the  emer- 
gency fund  have  bet-n  bona  fide.  The 
pavofT  in  general.  I  think,  has  warrantf^J 
a  fund  in  the  total  amount  of  $150  mil- 
lion. I  do  not  believe  that  there  have 
been  many  programs  that  have  been 
bailed  out  by  utilization  of  the  emer- 
gency fund.  There  may  be  examples 
where  that  is  a  fact,  but  they  have  been 
a  minimum,  and  have  been  the  exception 
rather  than  the  rule 

In  my  opinion  it  would  have  been  bet- 
ter if  we  had  ended  up  with  the  emer- 
gency fund  at  $150  million  rather  than 
$125  million  for  fiscal  year  1965  I  do 
not  think,  however,  that  thLs  compromise 


is  either  critical  or  crucial.  I'  >;mplv 
means  that  the  Defen.se  Department  will 
have  to  be  more  selective  to  the  extent 
of  $25  million  than  they  have  b«-en  in 
the  past  where  they  had  the  availabilitv 
of  $150  million  rather  than  the  $125  mil- 
lion as  propo.>ed  for  fiscal   iy6.> 

Mr  GROSS  Mr  Speaker,  will  the 
tjentleman  yield'' 

Mr  P'OHD  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa. 

Mr  GROSS  So  this  bill  is  approxi- 
mat.  Iv  SI  4  billion  below  the  spending;  on 
the  part  of  the  Defense  Department  last 
year:    is   that   correct? 

Mr  FORD  The  new  obligation  au- 
thority IS  .$1  471.159.000  les.s  in  fi.scal  rJ65 
than  was  available  in  fiscal  1964 

Mr  GROSS  There  is  one  item  out- 
standing, a  sizable  item,  I  v^ould  like  to 
inquire  about  The  pay  increase  will 
iiave  to  come  m  the  supplemental,  I  be- 
lieve. 

Mr  FORD  The  pay  increase  legi.sla- 
tion  for  tlie  Arnvd  Forces  which  wa.^  ap- 
proved by  the  Hoiic-e  yesterday  will  add. 
a,s  I  recall,  approximately  $20  7  million  Ui 
the  military  personnel  cost  of  the  De- 
partment This  2.5-percent  increai.e  for 
military  personnel  pay  adds  that  much  to 
the  per.sonnel  costs  in  fiscal  1965 

Mr  GROSS  But  it  is  still  $1  billion 
under  the  bill  last  year? 

Mr.  FORD.  That  is  correct,  if  you 
consider  only  the  added  cost  of  the  miii- 
t^i-y  pay  bill.  I  do  not  know,  however, 
w.hat  final  effect  the  projHKsed  pay  m- 
crecuse  for  other  Government  employees, 
if  approved  by  the  Congress,  would  have 
on  the  defense  budget. 

Mr.  L-Mlil)  Mr  Speaker,  will  the 
i;entleman  vie'.tl'' 

Mr  FORI)  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Wi.sconsin. 

•  s  oEsrRi 'vrR  "  M*Drx"X"  oo-sn 
Mr  I..\IRD  Mr  Sneaker,  first  I 
would  l:kt>  to  coriiine:ul  th.e  conferees 
on  the  fine  Job  tliey  have  done  In  on- 
nectlon  with  this  conference  rei)ort  I 
agree  with  my  chairman,  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  Mr  Mahon  1 .  and  the  rank- 
ing minontv  Member,  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan     Mr    FoRnl,   the   reduc- 


tions that  have  been  made  will  not 
weaken  tlie  defense  of  tlie  United  States 
m  anv  way 

Secondly.  I  would  like  to  make  a  com- 
ment in  regard  to  policies  and  procedures 
which  I  do  believe  threaten  the  peace 
and  weaken  the  defeii-se  and  security  of 
ihi.s  Nation  I  refer  to  the  policies  which 
are  pre.seiitly  being  followed  in  south- 
east .A.'-ia  m  the  ccniduct  of  this  bloody 
war  From  one  day  to  the  next  the 
American  people  do  not  know  whether 
the  Pulbrl  -ht  tlie  Mansfield,  the  Mon-se. 
the  McNamara.  the  Rusk  or  the  Taylor 
policy  is  beniL;  tollowed  We  chant;e  pol- 
icies on  almost  a  daily  ba.^is 

The  incident  concerniiv^  the  destroyer 
Mnddox  is  a  case  in  point.  I  served  on 
thi>  destroyer  Maddni  for  a  c(H)d  many 
months  during  World  War  II.  I  helped 
commi.vsion  this  ship  m  Bath,  Maine  I 
.served  on  :t  in  the  Pacific  from  the  time 
of  its  commission  throughout  the  war— 
from  the  central  Pacific,  South  Pacific 
riuht  through  to  Japan.  I  remember 
standing  otT  Saigon  some  years  airo  on 
this  particular  ship  to  pick  up  a  downed 
pilot  The  China  Sea  and  this  area  of 
the  world  is  not  new  to  the  Maddtn. 

Since  World  War  II  I  have  visited  this 
slap  and  went  aboard  it  on  the  west 
coast  since  it  ha-s  undergone  complete 
FRAM  job— fleet  repair  and  moderm- 
zation.  It  has  had  installed  the  best 
available   fire-control   equipment. 

In  the  last  few  days  members  of  the 
press  have  informed   me  through  their 
columns  and  in  personal  visits  they  have 
been  advised  or  briefed  that  the  Maddoi 
IS  not  capable  of  defendiiv.:  itself  so  far 
as  PT  iKnit.s  are  concerned.    This  simply 
IS   not  true      If   It  cannot  defend  Itself 
it  must  h.ave  blank  shells  for  its  5-inch 
38  uuns  and  al.so  for  its  machine  «uns 
The  UPI  reports  that  over  1.000  rounds 
of  ammo  were  u.sed  on  Sunday — this  Is 
incorrect    reporting    unless    it    refers    to 
machine  gun   rounds— it  certainly  does 
r.ot  cover  5-inch  38  shells  as  1.000  rounds 
would  destroy  every  PT  boat  In  the  North 
Vietnam  Navy     The  5-lnch  38s  can  fire 
a  pattern  over  and  over  even  if  the  PT"s 
are  proceeding  In  a  zigzag  pattern  and 
kill  can  be  a.ssured. 


n  seemB  to  me  that  the  United  States 
,^5^n  the  alert  for  the  kind  of 
•"^^  fhit  are  going  to  be  carried  on 
r?fe  North  Vietrimese  and  otjier 
?ics  in  southeast  Asia.  I.do  not  feel 
forces  iii  meident— a  mistake.    The 

Sat^  ^^paTtmenf  sUesmen  implied 
festJrday  that  perhaps  some  FT  boat 
^  rrfmSer  may  have  blundered. 
"^r  speaker,  this  was  a  deliberate  at- 
f.rk  on  the  United  States  of  America.  I 
Sieve  if  we  drag  on  the  kind  of  effort 
?i  are  carrying  on  in  southeast  Asia  to- 
dav  o  er  the  months  to  come  in  the  same 
fSnon  that  It  IS  now  being  conducted 

St'rwiU  be  other  -\'l^^^^£^J^'l;, 
dox  and  on  similar  U.S.  nav^esseis  in 
this  area  of  the  world, 
^wfhave  to  decide  whether  we  have 
the  Will   whether  we  have  the  capacity. 
S'ether  we  have  the  determinat  on  to 
!•  n    this    war    in    southeast    Asia.    If 
we  cannot  now  make  this  decision  then 
The  time  has  come  for  us  to  pull  out 
Following    our    present   course    we   wUl 
o'llv  drift  to  major  all-out  war.    I.  for 
one   want  to  support  my  President  and 
niv 'country  but  we  must  have  a  policy 
in  southeast  Asia  one  way  or  the  other 
bt^fore  it  IS  too  late. 

Mr  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  the 
nievious  question. 

Ilic  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr.  Al- 
BKRT ' .    The  question  is  on  the  conference 

report  . 

Tlie  question  was  taken,  and  the 
Speaker  pro  tempore  announced  that  the 
aves  appeared  tA  have  it. 

Mr  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  object  to 
the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a  quorum  is 
not  present  and  make  the  point  of  order 
tliat  a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Evi- 
dently a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  Doorkeeper  will  close  the  doors, 
the  Sert^eant  at  Arms  will  notify  absent 
Memb<'is,  and  the  Clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

Mr  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  Mr. 
Speaker,  a  pa^liamehtary  inquiry. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  will  state  It. 

Mr  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  Is  my  un- 
derstanding correct  that  there  is  to  be 
no  rollcall  on  primary  day? 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  No; 
there  Is  no  such  understanding. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  there 
were— yeas  351,  nays  0.  not  voting  80, 
as  follows : 

[Roll   No.  200] 
YEAS — 351 
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Abbltt 
Abele 
Abernethy 
Addabbo 
Albert 
Anderson 
Andrews,  Ala. 
Andrews, 
N  Dak. 
Arends 
A&hbroolc 
Aflhmore 
AsplnaJl 
Auchlncloss 
Ayrea 
Baker 
Baldwin 
Barrett 
Barry 
Bates 

Battln  I 

Becker  1 

Beermann 


Belcher 

Bell 

Beqnett,  Fla. 

Betts 

Blatnlk 

Boland 

Bolton, 

Frances  P. 
Bolton, 

Oliver  P. 
Bonner 
Bow 

Brademas 
Bray 
Brock 
Bromwell 
Brooks 
Broomfleld 
Brotzznan 
Brown,  Calif. 
Brown,  Ohio 
BroyliUl,  N.C. 
Broyhlll,  Va. 


Bruce 
Burke 
Burkh&lter 
Burleson 
Burton,  Calif. 
Burton.  Utah 
Byrne,  Pa. 
Byrnes,  Wis. 
CahUl 
Cameron 
Casey 
Cederberg 
Celler 

Chamberlain 
Chelf 

Chenoweth 
Clancy 
Clark 
ClauBen. 
DonH. 
Clawson,  Del 
Cleveland 
Cobelan 


Oollier 

Colmer 

Conte 

Cooley 

Corbett 

Gorman 

Cramer 

Cunningham 

Curtln 

Daddurlo 

Dagtie 

Daniels 

Davis.  Oa. 

DawBon 

Delaney 

Dent 

Denton 

Derounlan 

Derwlnski 

Devlne 

Dole 

Donohue 

Dom 

Dowdy 

Downing 

Dulskl 

Duncan 

Dwyer 

Edmondson 

Elliott 

Everett 

Fallon 

Farbsteln 

Fascell 

Felghan 

Plndley 

Flno 

Fisher 

Flood 

Flynt 

Ford 

Foreman 

Forrester 

Fountain 

Praser 

Frellnghuysen 

Fiiedel 

FxUton,  Pa, 

Fuqua 

aa*y 

Oaihlngs 

Oialmo 

Gibbons 

GUbert 

Gill 

Glenn 

Gonzalez 

OoodeU 

Goodllng 

GrabowBkl 

Grant 

Gray 

Green.  Greg. 

Green.  Pa. 

Griffln 

Onfflths 

Gross 

Oubser 

Gumey 

Hagan,  Ga. 

Hagen,  Calif. 

Haley 

HaU 

Halleck 

Halpem 

Hanna 

Hansen 

Harding 

Hardy 

Harris 

Harrtson 

Harsha 

Harvey,  Ind, 

Hawkins 

Hays 

Hechler 

Henderson 

Herlong 

Hoeven 

HoUfleld 

Holland 

Horan 

Horton 

Hoemer 

Huddleston 

Hutchinson 

Jannan 

Jennings 

Jensen 


Adair 
Alger 


Joelson 

Jobansen 

Johnson,  Calif 

Johnson,  Wis, 

Jonas 

Jones,  Ala. 

Karth 

Kastenmeler 

Keith 

Kelly 

Keogh 

Kllgore 

King,  Calif. 

King.  N.Y. 

Klrwan 

Kluczynskl 

Knox 

Kornegay 

Kunkel 

Kyi 

Laird 

Landrum 

Langen 

Latta 

Llbonatl 

Lindsay 

Lipscomb 

Long,  La. 

Long,  Md. 

McCulloch 

McDade 

McDowell 

McFall 

Mclntlre 

McLoskey 

McMillan 

Macdonald 

MacOregor 

Madden 

Mahon 

MallUard 

Idarsh 

Martin,  Calif. 

Martin,  Mass. 

Martin.  Nebr. 

Mathlas 

Matsunaga 

Matthews 

May 

Meader 

Michel 

Miller,  Calif. 

MllUken 

Mills 

Mlnlsh 

Minshall 

Monagan 

Montoya 

Moore 

Moorhead 

Morgan 

Morris 

Morrison 

Morton 

Mosher 

Moss 

Multer 

Murphy,  Hi. 

Murphy,  N.Y. 

Murray 

Natcher 

Nelsen 

O'Brien,  N,Y. 

O'Hara,  Dl. 

O'Hara,  Mich 

O'Konskl 

Olsen,  Mont. 

Olson,  Minn. 

O'Neill 

Osmers 

Ostertag 

Patman 

Patten 

Pelly 

Pepper 

Perkins 

Phllbln 

Pickle 

Pike 

Pllcher 

PUUon 

Plrnle 

Poage 

Pofr 

Price 

Puclnskl 

Qule 

QulUen 

Reld,  ni. 


Reld,  N.Y. 

Relfel 

Reuss 

Rhodes,  Ariz. 

Rhodes,  Pa. 

Rich 

Rivers,  Alaska 

Rivers,  S.C. 

Roberts,  Tex. 

Roblson 

Rodlno 

Rogers,  Colo, 

Rogers,  Fla. 

Rogers,  Tex. 

Rooney,  N.Y. 

Rooney,  Pa. 

Roosevelt 

Rosenthal 

Rostenkowskl 

Roudebush 

Roush 

Roybal 

Ryan.  NY. 

St.  George 

St  Germain 

St.  Onge 

Schadeberg 

Schenck 

Schneebell 

Schweiker 

Secrest 

Selden 

Senner 

Short 

Slbal 

Sickles 

Slkes 

Slier 

Slsk 

Slack 

Smith,  Calif. 

Smith,  Iowa 

Smith,  Va. 

Snyder 

Springer 

Stafford 

Staggers 

Steed 

Stephens 

Stlnson 

Stratton 

Stubblefleld 

Sullivan 

Taft 

Talcott 

Taylor 

Teague.  Calif. 

Teague.  Tex. 

Thomas 

Thompson,  N.J. 

Thompson,  Tex 

Thomson,  Wis. 

Trimble 

Tuck 

Tupper 

Tuten 

Udall 

UUman 

Utt 

Van  Deerlln 

Vanlk 

Van  Pelt 

Vinson 

Waggonner 

Watson 

Watts 


Beck  worth 

Bennett,  Mich. 

Berry 

Boggs 

Boiling 

Buckley 

Carey 

Curtis 

Davis,  Tenn. 

Dlggs 

Dlngell 

Edwards 

Ellsworth 

Evlns 

Finnegan 

Fogarty 

Fulton,  Tenn. 

Gallagher 

Qarmatz 

Grover 

Harvey,  Ml»h. 

Healey 


H6bert 

Hoffman 

Hull 

Ichord 

Johnson,  Pa. 

Jones,  Mo. 

Karsten 

Kee 

Kllburn 

Lankford 

Leggett 

Lennon 

Leslnskl 

Lloyd 

McClory 

Miller,  N.Y, 

Morse 

Nedzl 

Nix 

Norblad 

Passman 

Pool 


Powell 

PurceU 

Rains 

RandaU 

Rlelhman 

Roberts,  Ala. 

Rumsfeld 

Ryan,  Mich. 

Baylor 

Schwengel 

Scott 

Sheppard 

Shipley 

Shrlver 

Bkubltz 

Staebler 

Thompson,  La. 

Toll 

ToUefson 

Wallhauser 

Weaver 

Wilson,  Bob 


Weltner 

Westland 

Whalley 

Wharton 

White 

Whltener 

Whltten 

Wlckersham 

Wldnall 

Williams 

Willis 

Wilson, 
Charles  H. 

WUson.  Ind. 

Wlnstead 

Wright 

Wydler 

Wyman 

Young 

Yotmger 

Zablockl 


NAYS— 0 
NOT  VOTING — 80 


So  the  conference  report  was  agreed 

to. 

The   Clerk   announced   the   following 

pairs : 

Mr.  Hebert  with  Mr.  Miller  of  New  York. 
Mr.  Ichord  with  Mr.  Shrlver. 
Mr.  Toll  with  Mr.  Weaver. 
Mr.  Karsten  with  Mr.  Curtis. 
Mr.  Leslnskl  with  Mr.  Harvey  of  Michigan. 
Mr.  Passman  with  Mr.  Hofifman. 
Mr.  Randall  with  Mr.  Kllburn. 
Mr.  Garmatz  with  Mr.  Norblad. 
Mr.  Hull  with  Mr.  Alger. 
Mr.  Fogarty  with  Mr.  Bob  Wilson. 
Mr.  Baring  with  Mr.  Tollefson. 
Mr.  Carey  with  Mr.  Rlehlman. 
Mr.  Bass  with  Mr.  Berry. 
Mr.  Shipley  with  Mr.  Johnson  of  Pennsyl- 
vania. 

Mr.    Thompson    of    Louisiana    with    Mr. 
Grover. 

Mr.  Edwards  with  Mr.  Morse. 
Mr.  Dingell  with  Mr.  Saylor, 
Mr.   Roberts   of   Alabama   with   Mr.   Wall- 
hauser. 

Mr.  Boggs  with  Mr.  Schwengel. 

Mr.  Evins  with  Mr.  Ellsworth. 

Mr.  Lennon  with  Mr.  Skubitz. 

Mr.  Purcell  with  Mr.  McClory. 

Mr.  Scott  with  Mr.  Bennett  of  Michigan. 

Mr.  Fulton  of  Tennessee  with  Mr.  Rums- 
feld. 

Mr.  Davis  of  Tennessee  with  Mr.  Avery. 

Mr.  Ashley  with  Mr.  Adair. 

Mr.  Pool  with  Mr.  Lankford. 

Mr.  Beckworth  with  Mrs.  Kee. 

Mr.  Gallagher  with  Mr.  Healey. 

Mr.  Nix  with  Mr.  Buckley. 

Mr.  Nedzl  with  Mr.  Dlggs. 

Mr.  Powell  with  Mr.  Finnegan. 

Mr.  Leggett  with  Mr.  Ryan  of  Michigan. 

Mr.  Staebler  with  Mr.  Sheppard. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Clerk  will  report  the  amendment  in  dis- 
agreement. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Senate  amendment  numbered  14:  Page  42, 
line  13,  strike  out  the  rest  of  page  42  and 
the  first  two  lines  of  page  43  and  insert  the 
following : 

"Sec  539.  Of  the  funds  made  available  In 
this  act  for  repair,  alteration,  and  conver- 
sion of  naval  vessels,  at  least  35  per  centtim 
shall  be  available  for  such  repair,  alteration, 
and  conversion  In  privately  owned  ship- 
yards: Provided,  That  if  determined  by  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  to  be  inconsistent  with 
the  public  Interest  based  on  urgency  of  re- 
quirement to  have  stich  vessels  repaired,  al- 
tered, or  converted  as  required  above,  such 
work  may  be  done  In  Navy  or  private  ship- 
yards as  he  may  direct." 


Ashley 
Avery 


Baring 
Bass 


Mr.  MAHON. 
motion. 


Mr.  Speaker.  I  offer  a 
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The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Mr  Mahon  moves  that  the  H  -use  recede 
from  lt8  dlBagreement  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  numbered  14  and  concur  therein 

Mr  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
amendment  restores  the  lanKuage  that 
was  carried  in  the  Defense  appropria- 
tion bill  for  fiscal  year  1964 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  amendment  relates 
to  the  division  of  work  between  the  Gov- 
ernment-owned shipyards  and  the  pri- 
vately owned  shipyards  In  the  area  of 
repair,  alteration,  and  conversion. 

It  is  the  same  language  that  was 
adopted  last  year.  It  is  the  identical 
language  that  was  adopted  by  the  House 
of  Representatives  not  only  last  year  but 
the  year  before. 

It  IS  the  Identical  language  that  was 
presented  by  the  President  m  his  budget 
and  recommended  to  the  Con^'ress 

Is  that  not  correct.  Mr  P'ord' 

Mr.  PORD.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the  gen- 
tleman will  yield,  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  is  correct. 

The  language  which  is  approved  by  the 
conferees  is  the  language  which  was  rec- 
ommended in  the  budget  document  by 
President  Johnson  in  January 

It  is  the  language  which  was  recom- 
mended to  the  Congress  In  January  1963 
by  the  late  President  Kennedy  This  is 
the  language  that  the  last  two  Presi- 
dents have  proposed  that  the  Congress 
include  in  this  appropriation  bill 

Mr  MAHON.  Mr  Speake--,  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  South 
Carolina  I  Mr.  Rivers! 

Mr  RIVERS  of  South  Carolina  Mr 
Speaker,  in  the  colloquy  between  the  dis- 
tint.;ui.shed  gentleman  from  Texa.^  and 
the  distinguished  gentleman  from  Michi- 
gan, the  gentleman  from  Michigan  told 
the  House  that  this  lan^uace  wa.s  identi- 
cal to  the  language  of  last  year  and  of 
the  year  before.  But  he  did  not  tell  the 
Members  of  the  House  that  the  original 
lan-juage  was  written  verbatim,  punc- 
tuation, and  hteratum  by  the  tzentleman 
from  Michigan  (Mr.  FordI  The  reason 
the  Defense  Department  sent  it  up  here 
IS  because  they  had  their  head  in  a  noose 
and   It  was  the  only  way  to  i^et  it  out. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  adoption  of  this  lan- 
guage will  mean  the  destruction  of  our 
naval  shipyards.  This  is  the  destruction 
of  our  naval  shipyards 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman from  South  Carol-na  yield? 

Mr  RIVERS  of  South  Carolina  I 
mentioned  the  gentleman's  name  and  I 
shall  yield. 

Mr  FORD.  I  am  very  grateful  for  the 
fine  comments  sent  my  way  by  the  dis- 
tinguished gentleman  from  South  Caro- 
lina.   This  is  good  legislation 

Mr.  RIVERS  of  South  Carolina  This 
is  the  destruction  of  our  naval  shipyards, 
and  the  gentleman  from  Michigan  is  the 
author  of  It. 

Mr  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield  further? 

Mr.  RIVERS  of  South  Carolina.  1 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Michigan 

Mr  FORD.  The  eentleman  from 
South  Carolina  is  inaccurate  in  this 
regard. 

When  this  Issue  first  came  to  che  floor 
of  the  House 


Mr    RIVERS  of  South  Carolina      Did 

the  gentleman 

Mr.  FORD      May  I  finish,  please,  sir'' 
Mr    RIVERS  of  South  Carolina      Did 
the  gentleman  from  Michigan  write  the 
original  langua/.e.' 

Mr  FORD  I  helped  to  write  the  orig- 
inal provLsion  that  came  to  the  flfxir  of 
the  House  in  1962  That  provision,  how- 
ever, on  the  recommendation  of  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  McNamara.  wa..  amended 
when  it  got  to  the  Snuite  Wht  ri  ue 
w.-nt  to  conference  in  1962,  we  aeci-pted 
Secretary-  McNamaras  version,  upon  the 
approval  of  President  Kennedy,  and  the 
language  wh.ii-h  is  before  us  today  is 
President  Kennedys  language  and  Pres- 
ident Johnson's  language 

Mr  RIVERS  of  South  Carolina  Be- 
cau.se.  as  the  gfiulcman  knows.  President 
K'-nnedv,  President  Johnson,  and  Sec- 
retary McNamara  faced  the  facts  of 
life  They  were  facing  a  fact  of  life  that 
thev  t'lther  t(x)k  th.is  or  nothirig 

The  SPEAKEF-i  pro  temjxire  The 
time  of  the  gentleman  from  South  Caro- 
lina has  expired 

Mr  MAHON  Mr  Speaker,  I  yield  the 
gentleman  3  additional  minutes. 

Mr  RIVERS  of  South  Carolina  They 
either  took  this  language  or.  financially 
speaking,  they  would  du-  i\s  dead  as  Joe's 
turkey,  and  the  gentleman  knows  it 

Mr  Speaker,  this  is  the  end  of  our 
naval  shipvards.  and  we  miizht  as  well 
understand  it 

Mr  ROONEY  of  New  York  Mr 
Sfx-aker.  will  the  distinguished  gentle- 
man from  South  Carolina  yield':' 

Mr  RIVERS  of  South  Carolina  I 
yield  to  the  distirii.;uished  gentleman 
from  N(^w  York. 

Mr  ROONEY  of  New  York  Mr 
Speaker,  I  am  in  thorough  agrfemtiit 
with  the  position  of  the  distinguished 
i;entleman  from  South  Carolina  I  Mr. 
Rivers  1  on  this  subject  Unless  some- 
thing IS  done  and  done  .soon  it  might 
mean  the  end  of  naval  shipyards  such  a,s 
the  great  '"can  do"  Brooklyn  Navy  Yard. 
Mr  Speaker,  with  all  sincerity  and  with 
all  the  forcefulness  at  my  command  I 
urge  defeat  of  the  pending  motion  of  the 
nentleman  from  Texas. 

Mr  RIVERS  of  South  Carolina.  I 
rhank  tht-  gentleman  from  New  York 
I  Mr.  RooNEYl.  whom  I  know  has  been 
the  tireless  and  relentle.ss  watchman  over 
the  welfare  of  the  Brooklyn  Navy  Yard. 
His  help  and  understanding  have  helped 
keep  the  yard  open  for  the  security  of 
America  I  know  of  no  one  who  has 
done  more  for  our  naval  yards  For  this 
I  thanJk  you  and  the  Nation  thanks  you. 
Mr.  HARDY.  Mr  Speaker,  will  the 
.;entlfman  yield' 

Mr  RIVf:RS  of  South  Carolina.  I 
vield  to  the  gentleman  from  Virulnia. 

Mr  H.ARDY  Mr  Speaker.  I  want  to 
make  this  observation:  The  uentleman 
from  Michigan  is  correct  when  he  says 
this  is  the  identical  laniiuace  that  wa-s 
written  in  the  bill  la.'^t  year 

Mr.  RIVERS  of  South  Carolina.  Of 
course,  he  is  correct. 

Mr  HARDY  Tlie  gentleman  knows 
this  is  the  laniruaue  that  has  caused  a 
.serious  reduction  of  work  in  the  naval 
shipyards.  If  you  want  to  get  the  U.S. 
Government  entirely  out  of  the  operation 


is  the  way  to 


of   naval   shipyards   this 
do  it. 

Mr.  RI\t:RS  of  South  Carolina  I  say 
to  the  k'entleman  from  Michigan  that  he 
is  the  "high  extx:utiont'r  '  of  the  naval 
.shipyards.  United  States  and  Hawaii 
This  is  a  dubious  title  I  give  my  friend 
They  cannot  compete  under  the  McNa- 
mara formula  because  tliey  are  not  effi- 
cient. This  IS  what  they  get.  The  pri- 
vate shipyards  in  America  get  over  70 
percent  of  the  military  new  work,  con- 
viTsion  work,  and  repair  work  It  is  be- 
cau.se  of  the  Ford  amendment  and  it  is 
on  your  doorstep  You  may  just  as  well 
know  what  you  are  doiim.  This  was  not 
determined  in  the  normal  way.  This  was 
done  behind  closed  doors  in  the  Commit- 
tee on  Appropriations,  and  not  in  the 
Committee  on  Armt-d  S<>rvices.  If  this 
had  a  hearing  they  would  not  havr  rotten 
to  first  base  The  Navy  is  told — either 
take  this  or  you  do  not  '.;et  any  money. 

Mr  BATES  Mr  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield' 

Mr.  RIVERS  of  South  Carolina.  I 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Ma.ssachu- 
.setts. 

Mr  BATES  This  amendment  Ls 
absolutely  wrong.  It  has  been  wrong 
every  time  it  has  been  introduced.  Be- 
cause of  this  amendment  we  have  an  in- 
adeciuate  program,  and  if  we  continue  we 
will  neither  have  a  fleet  nor  shipyards. 

Mr.  RIVERS  of  South  Carolina  Let 
me  make  a  prophecy.  Let  me  make  a 
promise  L<'t  me  tell  you  the  facts  of 
life.  Should  I  become  Chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services  next  year 
you  will  .s«^e  that  I  will  find  ways  to  skin 
a  cat  beside  choppiiv-:  off  its  tail  rluht 
behind  its  ears 

Mr  MAHON  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  New- 
York  '  Mr  Cfi  LER  1. 

Mr.  CELLER  Mr.  Speaker.  I  want  to 
concur  in  what  the  gentleman  from 
S  )Uth  Carolina  has  said  If  we  leave 
tho.se  words  in  this  bill  you  miuht  as  well 
close  up  all  the  public  naval  shinyards. 
The  words  that  are  here  .seem  to  imply 
that  65  percent  of  the  repair,  alterations 
and  conversions  of  na\al  ve.ssels  would 
go  to  these  navy  shipyards.  But  that  is 
just  hollow  language.  They  would  not 
go  there  at  all  because  there  is  an  "out," 
and  this  is  the  escape  elau.se:  If  it  is  a 
matt.er  of  urgency  of  requirement  and 
public  interest,"  then  the  Secretary  of 
Defense  is  permitted  to  chance  the  for- 
mula It  need  not  be  65  percent  in  the 
public  yards,  and  3.5  percent  in  the  pri- 
vate yards.  It  could  be  any  proportion 
that  he  sees  fit  to  ofTer 

What  has  happened  in  the  last  year 
or  2  years'  These  public  naval  ship- 
yards have  been  treated  to  a  j^rocess  of 
attrition,  and  they  are  getting,  in  com- 
mon parlance,  the  dirty  end  of  the  stick. 
It  is  time  to  put  a  stop  to  the  starving 
out  of  the  public  yards.  Tlie  Secretary 
of  Defense  is  not  recognizing  definitely 
the  G5-3.5  formula  He  is  constantly 
using  the  escape  clause  and  giving  more 
than  35  percent  to  the  private  yards  and 
far  less  than  65  percent  to  the  naval 
.shipyards,  Repairs,  alterations  and  con- 
versions constitute  the  bread  and  butter 
work  of  these  yards.  The  importance  of 
the.se   yards   Is   axiomatic.      They   have 
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stood  us  in  good  stead  during  all  our 
Sry.     They  have  been  part  of  our 


Mr.  WYMAN.    I  would  like  to  observe 
to  the  gentleman  that  the  gentleman 


actions  of  the  feecre 
This  is  not  just  i 
discharge  It  i4a  ra 
factor  for  men Vho 
vards  for  20  an(f  so 


In  other  words,  the  policy  seems  to  be 

BuUhe  actions  of  the  Department  of  De- 
fense threatens  closing  because  of  the 
naicitv  of  work  directed  to  these  yards. 
^  There  met  in  my  office  about  10  days 
aeo  over  100  Members  of  this  House  who 
^cre  complaining  about  the  actions  of 
the  S<.H:retarv  of  Defense  because  of  what 
he  was  doing  with  reference  to  these 
naval  shipvards.     Almost  every  month 
word  came  down  to  these  workmen  In 
the  yards  that  they  were  to  be    rifled, 
removed  from  the  service  because  of  the 
actions  of  the  Secretary  of  Defense. 
This  is  not  just  a  mere  matter  or  a 
1  rather  inhumanitarian 
s^ho  have  been  in  these 
sometimes  30  years  to 
find   themselves   bounced   out   of   their 
positions     They  have  given  a  dedicated 
service  over  the  years  only  to  find  them- 
selves on  the  street.    I  do  not  say  that 
we  should  have  the  yards  open  just  for 
the  sake  of  creating  jobs,  but  there  is 
enough  work  for  the  public  yards  and  the 
naval  yards  providing  there  is  a  fair  di- 
vision    Tiiere  has  been  no  fair  division 
between  private  and  public  yards. 

What  did  these  100  men  of  this  House 
do  the  other  day?  They  complained 
bitterlv.  The  gentleman  from  Massa- 
chu.'^etts  indicated  something  of  the  com- 
plaint. Therefore  they  appointed  a  15- 
man  committee,  of  which  I  am  chairman, 
to  protest  the  action  of  the  Secretary  of 
Defense  After  we  had  appointed  this 
15-man  committee,  word  came  down 
from  the  Brooklyn  Navy  Yard  that  some 
400  men  were  to  be  cast  off  the  rolls  of 
employment.  Word  came  down  from 
Philadelphia  that  some  250  men  were  to 
be  "riffed"  there. 

I  with  others  of  the  committee  made 
emphatic  complaint  at  the  White  House. 
and  thank  goodness  the  President 
erased  those  orders  and  those  men  were 
reiii.stated. 

Then  what  happened?  The  Secretary 
of  Defense  did  assign  to  Philadelphia 
and  a.'^signed  to  New  York  sufficient  work 
to  give  these  men  employment.  He 
could  have  a.ssigned  the  repair,  conver- 
sion or  alteration  jobs  in  the  first  place 
to  these  yards. 

I  maintain  there  is  something  wrong, 
something  ami.ss.  if  we  preserve  in  the 
conference  report  this  kind  of  language. 
I  hope  there  will  be  stricken  from  this 
bill  the  words  "public  interest  based  on 
urgency  of  requirement."  That  gives  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  a  complete  out. 
The  formula  65  percent  versus  35  per- 
cent is  meaningless  if  you  keep  that 
language   in   this   appropriation   bill. 

Mr.  WYMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
pentleman  yield? 

Mr  CELLER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Hampshire. 

Mr  WYMAN.  Is  the  gentleman  not 
the  chairman  of  the  committee  that  he 
referred  to  that  was  designated  to  call 
upon  the  President  and  ask  him  for  relief 
againsl  the  action  of  the  Secretary  of 
Defense? 
Mr.  CELLER.   Yes.  that  is  correct. 


sanctum  of  the  Appropriations  Commit 
tee.  As  a  member  of  that  committee,  if 
there  was  such  language  I  was  not  aware 
of  it.  I  oppose  it,  I  join  with  the  gentle- 
man. We  need  not  give  the  Secretary  of 
Defense  license  here,  we  need  license  to 
restrict  him  in  his  obvious  attempt  to 
curtail  the  operations  of  the  shipyards. 
Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  3 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Virginia 
[Mr.  Hardy]. 

Mr.  HARDY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have 
made  my  position  entirely  clear.  This 
65-35  proposition  is  altogether  wrong. 
If  it  is  continued  much  longer,  we  run 
the  serious  risk  of  destroying  our  entire 
Navy  shipyard  complex.  This  language 
should  be  stricken  from  the  defense  ap- 
propriations bill. 

In  this  day  and  time,  I  can  think  of 
nothing  more  important  in  our  Defense 
Establishment  than  a  strong,  efficient 
and  ready  Navy — a  Navy  that  can  be 
kept  in  tiptop  combat  shape.  And 
without  disparaging  for  a  moment  the 
splendid  performance  of  some  of  our 
private  shipyards,  those  of  us  on  the 
Armed  Services  Committee  who  have 
made  a  study  of  this  subject  are  con- 
vinced that  Government-operated  ship- 
yards must  be  continued  in  the  interest 
of  our  own  national  security. 

How  important  our  Government  ship- 
yards are  was  obvious  following  the 
Japanese  attack  on  Pearl  Harbor  in 
1941;  and  the  way  Things  are  going  in 
Asian  waters  now  could  bring  the  im- 
portance of  the  Government  shipyards 
into  sharp  focus  again  soon. 

We  ought  to  vote  down  the  motion  of 
the  gentleman  from  Texas.  We  ought 
to  provide  latitude  for  the  Navy  to  assign 
repair  and  conversion  work  to  Govern- 
ment or  private  yards  according  to  the 
needs  of  the  Nation  as  they  change  from 
time  to  time.  I  hope  that  this  motion 
will  be  defeated  and  that  we  may  soon 
rid  the  Defense  appropriations  bill  of 
the  inflexibility  which  has  been  respon- 
sible for  so  many  recent  reductions-in- 
force  at  Government  shipyards. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
1  minute  to  the  gentleman  from  Pennsyl- 
vania [Mr.  Byrne]. 

Mr.  BYRNE  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  want  to  join  with  my  col- 
leagues who  have  spoken  in  favor  of  the 
Navy  shipyards  and  I  want  to  associate 
myself  with  the  statements  they  have 
made  on  this  very  important  subject. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  a  member  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services  for  the  past 
10  years  and  coming  from  the  city  of 
Philadelphia  I  have  seen  this  thing  com- 
ing. For  the  last  10  years  every  time 
there  was  a  reduction  planned  or  antici- 
pated in  the  working  force  in  the  Navy 
shipyards,  they  have  come  to  the  Phila- 
delphia Navy  Yard  to  lay  off  the  workers 
in  that  yard.  As  late  as  last  Friday 
225  workers  were  going  to  be  eliminated 
even  before  the  particular  capacity  of  the 
Philadelphia  Navy  Yard  was  studied  and 
evaluated. 


America  needed  the  great  skills  and  ex- 
perience of  the  people  working  in  the 
Philadelphia  Navy  Shipyard  and  when 
in  time  of  need  the  capacity  of  that  yard 
meant  so  much  in  the  fight  for  freedom 
the  Philadelphia  Navy  Shipyard  was 
there  and  the  workers  there  faithfully 
performed  their  duties. 

Of  course,  at  times  work  was  con- 
tracted out  to  other  shipyards  but  they 
failed  to  do  the  job  and  we  had  to  bail 
them  out.  On  the  last  job  that  the 
Philadelphia  Navy  Shipyard  had  to  bail 
out  other  yards  to  which  the  work  had 
been  contracted,  it  cost  Uncle  Sam  and 
the  taxpayers  of  this  country  around 
$3  million. 

It  is  argued  by  some  that  our  shipyard 
is  obsolete.  Mr,  Speaker,  it  is  not  ob- 
solete. It  can  do  the  work  that  is  nec- 
essary. The  workers  of  the  Philadelphia 
Navy  Shipyard  stand  ready,  willing,  and 
able  now  as  they  have  in  the  past  and 
will  in  the  future. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  all  Members  in 
the  11  affected  States  to  whose  people 
this  matter  is  so  important  to  join  with  us 
as  the  distinguished  gentleman  from  New 
York  [Mr.  Celler],  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  Virginia  [Mr.  Hardy], 
and  the  distinguished  gentleman  from 
South  Carolina  [Mr.  Rivers]  have  rec- 
ommended. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  1 
minute  to  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
I  Mr.  Stratton]. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  de- 
sire to  associate  myself  very  strongly  with 
the  remarks  of  the  distinguished  dean 
of  our  delegation,  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  [Mr.  Celler] .  New  York  State 
has  already  been  much  more  heavily  hit 
by  defense  cutbacks  than  we  should  have 
been.  Certainly,  the  economic  Impact  of 
these  changes  must  be  taken  into  ac- 
count, if  not  by  the  Pentagon  then  at 
least  by  the  action  of  this  House.  Even 
the  35-percent  limitation  on  repair  work 
in  private  yards  places  an  unduly  heavy 
burden  on  the  Navy  with  regard  to  mo- 
rale and  housing  of  ship  crews.  So  I 
strongly  believe  that  any  legislation  to 
give  the  Secretary  of  Defense  additional 
leeway  in  increasing  this  percentage 
should  be  voted  down. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  support  the  position  of 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr. 
Celler!  and  oppose  the  pending  motion. 
Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  1 
minute  to  the  gentleman  from  Hawaii 
I  Mr.  Gill]. 

Mr.  GILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like 
to  join  with  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Celler]  and  others 
of  our  colleagues  in  speaking  in  defense 
of  the  public  shipyards.  It  is  perfectly 
obvious  to  all  who  read  the  newspapers 
that  the  yard  that  I  happen  to  represent 
at  Pearl  Harbor  is  likely  to  be  called 
upon  at  any  time  to  perform  tasks  such 
as  it  performed  during  the  war  in  the 
Pacific.  It  will  be  a  great  tragedy,  in- 
deed, if  the  erosion  process  this  rider  sets 
in  motion  deprives  us  of  so  many  of  our 
basic  skills  that  we  are  unable  to  meet 
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the  needs  of  the  Pacific  Fleet,  particu- 
larly during  the  current  dlfBcultles  in 
southeast  Asia. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  hope  the  House  v.111  at 
the  very  least  return  to  the  language  that 
It  adopted  earlier  this  year  or  to  the  lan- 
guage It  adopted  last  year  Each  year 
this  has  happened  to  us;  we  have  made 
Improvements  In  behalf  of  the  public 
yards  In  the  language  of  this  rider  and 
the  other  body  has  put  us  back  In  the 
same  dismal  situation 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  support  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr. 
CellerI.  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  Virginia  [Mr.  Hardy],  and  the  dis- 
tinguished gentleman  from  South  Caro- 
lina [Mr.  Rivers].  The  35-65  formula 
should  be  eliminated. 

cmwrmAL  leave  to  f.xtend 

Mr.     MAHON.     Mr     Speaker,    I    ask 

unanimous   consent    that    all    Members 

may  extend  their  remarks  at  thLs  point 

In  the  Record  In  regard  to  the  pending 

motion.  

The  SPEIAKER  pro  tempore  Mr.  Al- 
bert). Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered. 

There  was  no  objection 
Mrs.  KELLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  im- 
portance of  the  Brooklyn  Na\T  Yard  to 
the  security  of  these  United  States  is 
historic.  This  yard  has  played  a  major 
role  in  all  crises  in  war  and  in  peace  for 
the  security  of  our  great  Republic  This 
yard  Is  more  important  now  to  U  S. 
security  than  at  any  other  period  in  the 
history  of  our  country  This  yard  must 
be  maintained  by  receiving'  its  proper 
distribution  of  ship  repair  and  ship  con- 
struction for  all  our  defen.se  needs 

For  this  reason,  I  support  and  agree 
with  the  remarks  of  the  dean  of  the  New- 
York  delegation,  the  wnrleman  from 
New  York,  the  Honorable  Emantel  Cel- 
LER,  and  the  remarks  of  Cone:re.';sman 
Rivers,  and  I  support  the  reasons  they 
advanced  in  their  arguments  for  reestab- 
lishment  of  the  65-35  formula  for  dis- 
tribution of  Defense  Department  require- 
ments. 

In  defense  of  this  position,  I  wrote 
the  following  letter  to  the  proper  au- 
thorities which  I  hoped  would  be  adopted 
bv  the  Senate  and  included  by  the  con- 
ferees in  H.R.  10939.  making  appropria- 
tions for  the  Department  of  Defense  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1965: 

r  have  long  b«en  dUsHirbed  over  the  failure 
of  the  Department  of  Defense  to  award  a 
greater  share  of  ship  construrtlon  md  repair 
work  to  the  Brooklyn  Navv  Ya.'d. 

There  is  no  question  as  to  the  quality  of 
work  that  can  be  produiod  at  thLs  yard,  the 
availability  of  the  yard  as  a  port  and  the 
availability  of  manpower  or  the  capability  of 
the  yard  to  handle  the  work  These  things 
are  not  In  doubt. 

The  need  of  the  naval  .shipyards  l.s  to  in- 
sure national  security  .American  survival, 
and  for  ecenomy.  The  Navy  must  have  ships 
and  must  have  Its  own  yard.s  for  repair  and 
construction  The  pe'sonnel  is  skilled  and 
available  at  all  times  In  addition,  there  Is 
available  the  auxiliary  service  for  the  care 
of  the  crew,  hoapltallzatlon.  service  stores. 
recreation,  houalng,  etc 

Under  the  Vlnson-Trammell  law.  It  wa5 
required  that  In  the  construction  of  com- 
batant ships,  there  shall  be  one  for  one — one 
for  private  yards  and  one  for  naval  ship- 
yards.   It  la  regrettable  that  the  Department 


nf  the  Navy  has  suspended  the  above  law 
and.  under  the  present  directive,  now  gives 
only  18  percent  of  the  construction  work  to 
naval  shipyards  and  81  percent  to  private 
shlpyard.s  Thus,  the  U  ri  Govprnment  la 
putting  the  naval  shipyards  out  of  business 
on  the  basis  that  they  are  tCK'  expensive. 

Mr.  MAHON  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  undertake  to  clarify  this  matter  a 
bit.  We  all,  of  cour.se.  are  in  favor  of 
private  enterpri.se,  but  this  doe.s  not 
mean  that  we  oppose  .some  Government 
operation  of  certain  industrial-type 
activities  Generally  .sj^eaking.  we  be- 
lieve that  private  enterprise  should  have 
the  lion's  share  of  Indu.strlal-type  opera- 
tions that  relate  to  th'-  Government. 

Tliis  provision  ha.s  been  very  carefully 
drawn.  The  Department  of  Defense  has 
operated  satisfactorily  under  it  for  the 
past  2  years  I  do  not  believe  it  was 
opposed  by  Department  of  Defense  wit- 
nesses in  the  hearing's  this  year  This 
IS  not  .something  that  was  done  behind 
closed  doors.  This  has  been  the  law  of 
t!ie  land  now  for  some  2  years  and  more. 
Everybody  ha.s  been  aware  tiiat  tins 
pn>blem  exists  We  probably  have  an 
exce.ss  of  public  and  private  .shipyard 
facilities.  Thi.s  language  did  not  bring 
that  about  It  is  just  one  of  the  facts  of 
life  with  which  we  have  to  deal,  and  I 
think  we  ought  to  treat  this  matter  with 
a  great  deal  of  caution  and  restraint.  I 
have  so  advi.sed  officials  of  tlie  Depart- 
ment of  Defense 

The  lantzuaee  in  this  proposal  which 
IS  before  us  has  sufticient  latitude  to  en- 
able the  Secretary  of  Defen.se  to  meet 
any  kind  of  situation  which  mi„'ht  aruse 
in  the  allocation  of  work  for  repair, 
alteration,  and  conversion  of  na\al  ves- 
sels. 

I  should  like  to  read  the  language 
which  Kives  this  dLscretion  and  this  lati- 
tude to  the  Secretary  of  Defen.se.  It  is. 
as  follows: 

Provided  That  If  determined  by  the  Seo- 
retarv  of  Defense  U)  be  Inconsistent  with 
the  public  interest  based  on  urgency  of  re- 
quirement to  have  such  vessel.s  repaired 
altered,  or  converted  as  required  above. 

That  is  the  language  on  the  65-35  di- 
vision. 

So  this  IS  a  complete  answer,  as  I  see 
it.  to  those  who  believe  grave  damaue 
mi«ht  be  done 

We  have  had  the  crisis  in  Cuba  since 
this  lanLzuage  became  the  law.  It  was 
not  nece.ssan,-  for  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense to  make  any  exception  to  this  pm- 
\iston  at  that  time  If  that  crisis  had 
continued  at  the  same  intensity  for  a 
lon-;er  period  tjf  time,  I  believe  he  would 
have  iiad  to  make  some  exceptions,  and 
he  had  complete  authority  in  the  law  to 
permit  him  to  do  it. 

Mr  Speaker,  I  now  yield  to  the  gen- 
rlenian   from   Mlchican    I  Mr.  Ford). 

Mr.  FORD  Mr  Speaker.  I  believe  the 
situation  ought  to  be  put  in  proper  per- 
spective. Some  of  the  comments  which 
have  been  made  by  some  of  the  Members 
this  afternoon  might  create  the  impres- 
sion that  the  private  shipyards  were  get- 
ting the  greater  portion  of  the  repair, 
alteration,  and  conversion  funds.  Under 
this  formula  the  Navy  shipyards,  the 
public  yards,  will  get  approximately 
$411,820,000  worth  of  repair,  alteration. 


and  conversion  money ;  whereas  the  pri- 
vate yards,  free  enterprise,  will  get  only 
approximately  $221  million  worth.  In 
other  words,  the  public  yards,  under  the 
formula  which  is  presented,  will  get  al- 
most  twice  as  much  money  for  repair, 
alteration,  and  conversion  as  will  the 
private  yards:  so  the  private  yards  ought 
to  be  complaining,  not  the  public  yards. 
The  language  which  was  included  in 
the  House  version  I  believe  is  not  as  de- 
sirable from  the  point  of  view  of  the 
gentleman  from  South  Carolina,  the 
gentleman  from  New  York,  and  others, 
as  is  the  language  which  we  have  in  this 
conference  report. 

The  language  which  President  Ken- 
nedy  recommended,  which  President 
Johnson  recommended,  and  which  Secre- 
tary McNamara  endorses  is  far  better 
from  their  point  of  view  than  the  lan- 
guage we  had  in  the  Hou.se  version.  All 
we  are  doing  Is  defending  the  adminis- 
tration's recommendation.  We  want  to 
help  them  in  this  regard. 

The  reason  why  there  is  an  effort  be- 
mg  made  to  see  that  tlie  private  yards 
get  a  reasonable  share— and  this  only  35 
percent — is  that  it  is  admitted  by  the 
jx^ople  who  are  the  experts,  by  Admiral 
James,  former  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of 
Ships,  in  the  Arthur  Andersen  report, 
and  by  others,  that  the  cost  to  the  tax- 
payers is  le.ss  in  private  yards  in  new 
shipbuilding  and  repair  and  alteration 
and  conversion  than  the  cost  in  the  pub- 
lic yards. 

If  Members  are  interested  In  the  tax- 
payers, what  they  should  do  is  approve 
the  language  recommended  by  President 
Johnson  and  endorsed  by  Secretary  Mc- 
Namara To  ciiange  it  would  be  a  loss 
to  the  taxpayers. 

One  other  point.  This  language,  as 
my  distinguished  chairman  has  pointed 
out.  gives  an  escape  clau.se  and  permits 
tJie  Secretary  of  Deft^nse  to  allocate  a 
greater  amount  of  work  for  repair,  altera- 
tion, and  conversion  In  the  public  yards. 
if  necessary  In  the  2  years  we  have  had 
this  language  he  has  not  seen  fit  to  do 
so.  but  he  has  that  authority.  It  Is  the 
same  kind  of  authority  that  exists  in  the 
Vm.son-Trammell  Act,  the  language  that 
was  spon.sored  by  the  distinguished  gen- 
tleman from  Georuia  (Mr.  Vinson  1. 
Tins  IS  the  language  that  has  been  on 
the  statute  books  for  many  years. 

Mr  RIVERS  of  South  Carolina.  Mr, 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
yield  .so  I  can  answer  tiie  gentleman  from 
Michigan ':' 

Mr.  MAHON  Mr  Speaker.  I  yield  to 
the  centleman  from  South  Carolina. 

Mr  RIVERS  of  South  Carolina.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  gentleman  from  Michigan 
said  that  65  lercent  of  the  tax  dollar 
goes  to  the  public  yards.  About  30  per- 
cent of  the  tax  dollar  goes  to  the  Na\7 
yards.  He  did  not  tell  you  that  what 
keeps  the  naval  shipyards  efficient  is 
work.  They  are  being  starved.  The 
Vin.son-Trammell  .Act  is  not  being  fol- 
lowed. The  Vin.son-Trammell  Act  has 
been  suspended.  There  Is  the  gentleman 
from  Georgia  '  Mr.  Vin.son  1  sitting  back 
there  in  the  rear  of  this  Chamber.  The 
Vlnson-Trammell  Act  says  for  each  com- 
batant ship  one  for  one  shall  be  made  in 
the  private  yards  and  In  the  naval  ship- 


A.  We  In  the  Congress,  the  Armed 
TerJces  Committees,  have  Permitted  ^e 
?«vv  to  suspend  that  act  to  help  these 
Hvate  yards.  In  the  inner  sanctum  of 
Se  committee  on  Appropriations.  ori«- 
.  !iiv  the  Ford  amendment  was  written 
'"*  I'  he  orlvatc  yards.  In  addition  to 
'WaJ  thev  we  e  ^etUng  under  that  act. 
^5  percent  of  the  tax  dollar  allocated 
under  'our  appropriation  bill  for  con- 
struction repair,  and  conversion  The 
public  ^rds  the  naval  shipyards,  are 
'^r, in/ scarcely  30  percent.  I  do  not 
?:eS.at  the  gentleman  from  Michigan 

sa  s  about  Admiral  James  or  the  Ander- 
sen report.  I  have  grave  apprehensions 
about  the  construction  of  the  Andersen 
renort  The  naval  shipyards,  under  the 
McNamara  formula,  cannot  operate  ef- 
ficiently Under  this  formula  and  conse- 
Quentlv  under  the  McNamara  formula 
anv  siliizle  one  of  them  could  be  closed 
UD  because  not  one  of  them  is  efficient. 
because  they  do  not  get  enough  work 
to  keep  them  going.  This  is  the  begin- 
ning of  the  end  of  your  naval  shipyards. 
I  do  not  care  how  you  quote  it  or  explain 
it  or  what  vou  do.  you  are  part  and  parcel 
of  the  destruction  of  the  naval  shipyards 
if  you  follow  the  reasoning  of  the  dis- 
tinguished gentleman  from  Michigan. 

Answer  one  question.  Who  originally 
wote  this  65-35  formula? 

Mr  FORD.  The  original  35-65  pro- 
vision came  from  the  House  Committee 
on  Appropriations,  and  this  battle  was 
foueht  out  In  1962. 

Mr.  RIVERS  of  South  Carolina.  Was 
not  the  gentleman  from  Michigan  the 
original  author  of  this? 

Mr  FORD.  Yes.  The  original  35-65 
amendment  that  came  to  the  House  floor 
I  spon.sored.  I  am  proud  of  it.  I  believe 
in  free  enterprise.  I  do  not  believe  in 
keeping  navy  yards  open  unless  they  can 
compete. 

Mr.  RIVERS  of  South  Carolina.  I  be- 
lieve in  free  enterprise,  too.  Why.  of 
cour.se.  The  gentleman  from  Michigan 
believes  in  the  same  thing  I  believe  In. 
The  gentleman  from  Michigan  only 
want^  a  fair  advantage,  and  believe  you 
me,  he  has  got  It  under  this  provision. 
Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr. 

B.ARRETT  1. 

Mr.  BARRETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  take  this  opportunity  to  support 
the  stand  taken  by  my  colleagues,  the 
gentleman  from  New  York.  Congressman 
Celler.  and  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania. Congressman  Byrne,  and  I  sin- 
cerely hope  the  entire  membership  of 
the  House  will  vote  against  this  resolu- 
tion. 

The  officials  from  the  Department  of 
the  Navy  are  certainly  not  presenting  a 
true  picture  and  are  discriminating 
against  the  Federal  shipyards. 

I  have  repeatedly  requested  that  a  cost 
comparison  be  made  on  new  construc- 
tion between  our  Philadelphia  Naval 
Shipyard  and  a  private  yard  to  deter- 
mine which  could  build  a  ship  more 
economically,  but  the  Department 
turned  thumbs  down  on  my  proposal. 
I  sincerelv  believe  the  employees  of  the 
Philadelphia  Naval  Shipyard  would  prove 
their  merit  and  worth  by  constructing  a 
ship  at  a  greater  saving  to  the  Govem- 
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ment  than  could  be  realized  by  a  private 

yard.  .  „,  i.1. 

Mr.  WYMAN.    Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 

gentleman  jdeld? 

Mr.  MAHON.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Hampshire. 

Mr.  WYMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
the  Portsmouth  Naval  Shipyard  in  my 
district.  I  am  deeply  concerned  for  its 
future.  I  would  like  to  ask  the  gentle- 
man if  the  language  contained  in  this 
amendment  would  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  in  his  discretion  to  vary 
from  the  65-35  formula  if  he  finds  a  re- 
quirement of  urgency. 

Mr.  MAHON.     It  certainly  does. 
Mr.  WYMAN.    Does  it  authorize  him 
to  put  all  of  the  work  in  the  private  yards 
if  he  wants  to? 

Mr.  MAHON.    If  the  urgency  of  the 
requirement  is  that  he  put  all  of  the 
work  In  the  public  yards  he  may  do  so, 
or  he  may  put  it  all  in  the  private  yards, 
according  to  the  language  here;  that  is. 
in  the  event  of  the  urgency  of  the  re- 
quirement, such  as  the  outbreak  of  war 
or  something  of  that  kind.    Of  course, 
nobody  In  his  right  mind  would  beUeve 
that  all  of  the  work  would  be  put  into  the 
private  yards  or  into  the  naval  shipyards. 
Mr.  WYMAN.    But  there  is  no  lan- 
guage in  here  that  says  anything  about 
the  outbreak   of  war,   or   sets  up   any 
standard  like  that.    He  can  move  all  of 
the  work  Into  the  private  yards  and  away 
from  the  public  yards  under  this  lan- 
guage If  the  House  adopts  it,  can  he  not? 
Mr.  MAHON.    The  language  of  the  law 
the  last  2  years  and  proposed  for  the 
forthcoming  year  says  that  the  distribu- 
tion of  the  work  shall  be  65  percent  to 
the  public  yards,  which  would  amount  to 
more  than  $400  million,  and  35  percent 
to  the  private  yards.    But  he  may  alter 
this  situation  based  on  urgency  of  re- 
quirement.    We  have  not  had  any  ur- 
gency of  requirement,  but  If  there  should 
be  a  situation  such  as  the  prospect  of 
war  or  a  condition  of  international  ten- 
sion that   would   be  prolonged   beyond 
what  we  now  have,  that  might  precipi- 
tate some  change. 

Mr.  WYMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  inquire 
of  the  chairman  of  the  committee  wheth- 
er there  is  any  definition  In  this  section 
of  what  constitutes  urgency,  or  any 
standard  that  is  binding  upon  the  Sec- 
retary of  Defense  in  the  protection  of 
the  naval  shipyards? 

Mr.  MAHON.  There  is  no  definition 
in  the  language  itself.  I  believe  I  can 
speak  for  the  committee  and  for  the  Con- 
gress, because  the  Congress  has  gone  on 
record  in  this  matter.  As  a  proper  divi- 
sion of  work  between  private  industry 
and  C3k)vemment,  and  as  an  economy  ac- 
tion on  the  part  of  the  Congress,  this  is 
a  step  in  the  right  direction.  I  am  sure 
that  the  gentleman  from  New  Hamp- 
shire, believing  as  he  does  in  private 
enterprise,  would  like  to  support  such  ef- 
forts. I  realize  that  Members  who  have 
shipyards  in  their  district  may  be  in  a 
state  of  some  uneasiness  at  this  time. 
But  we  must,  of  course,  look  after  the 
best  Interests  of  the  Nation. 

Mr.  WYMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  appre- 
ciate what  the  gentleman  has  said,  but 
I  would  like  to  support  a  carefully  writ- 
ten legislative  standard.    It  seems  to  me 


that  the  standard  here  is  altogether  too 
general  and  leaves  everything  up  to  Mr. 
McNamara.  There  is  no  need  for  this 
looseness,  particularly  in  view  of  the  Sec- 
retary's manifest  attitude  toward  public 

yards. 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  MAHON.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Massachusetts. 

Mr  O'NEILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  my 
opinion  this  is  the  death  knell  of  the 
Government-owned  shipyards.  I  have 
the  Boston  Navy  Shipyard  in  my  district. 
I  have  seen  it  go  down  from  11,000  to 
about  8,000.  Here  is  a  shipyard  that  is 
important.  It  is  closest  to  the  Atlantic 
Ocean  and  closest  to  Europe.  An 
amendment  of  this  type  is  indeed  bad  for 
the  morale  of  the  entire  yard. 

I  hope  the  House  wUl  vote  no  in  favor 
of  the  Federal  shipyards. 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MAHON.   I  yield  to  the  gentleman 

from  Hawaii. 

Mr  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
rise  to  associate  myself  with  the  remarks 
of  the  gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr. 
Celler],  and  the  gentleman  from  South 
Carolina  [Mr.  Rivers]. 

Mr  Speaker,  I  have  always  opposed  the 
so-cailed  65-35  formula  here  under  dis- 
cussion, because  it  sets  up  an  inflexible 
situation  to  the  detriment  of  our  Navy. 
The  Senate  amendment  which  we  are 
now  being  asked  to  accept  sets  up  an  even 
more    intolerable    situation    than    that 
which  was  provided  under  the  ongmal 
House  version.    The  Senate  amendment 
provides  that  "at  least  35  per  centum    of 
the  funds  appropriated  for  the  repair,  al- 
teration and  conversion  of  naval  vessels 
shall   be  allocated   to   privately   owned 
shipyards.    This  means  that  the  private 
shipyards   are   guaranteed  a  minimum 
allocation  of   35   percent  of  all  repair 
alteration,  and  conversion  jobs,  whUe  the 
naval  shipyards  are  without  any  guar- 
antee    If  we  adopt  the  Senate  amend- 
ment we  would  be  making  it  legaUy  pos- 
sible for  the  Secretary  of  Defense  to  allo- 
cate 100  percent  of  all  repair,  alteration, 
and  conversion  work  to  private  shipyards. 
It  appears  that  the  private  shipyard 
owners  are  no  longer  satisfied  with  35 
percent  of  the  jobs,   and   its  powerful 
lobby  is  flexing  Its  muscles  for  a  complete 
takeover.    Concededly.  private  enterprise 
ought  to  be  given  its  fair  share  of  Gov- 
ernment contracts,  and  I  am  not  opposed 
to   private  enterprise.     But  where  our 
Navy  is  concerned,  our  primary  consider- 
ation should  be  directed  toward  what  is 
best  for  our  own  national  defense  and 
security    Our  Navy  should  not  be  saddled 
with  inflexibility  of  the  Senate  amend- 
ment    Repair,  alteration,  or  conversion 
of  Its  vessels  should  be  allowed  wherever 
it  can  be  done  most  efficiently  and  expe- 
ditiously, for  the  Navy  is  undeniably  an 
emergency  arm  of  our  Nation  which  must 
be  kept  In  constant  readiness,  if  It  is  to 
be  kept  at  all. 

The  Incident  only  a  few  days  ago  m 
the  Gulf  of  Tonkin  In  which  the  destroyer 
U.S.S.  Maddox  was  the  intended  victim 
of  an  unannounced  sneak  attack  illus- 
trates this  truth  with  dramatic  force. 
The  attack  on  the  Maddox  should  serve 
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to  remind  us  that  warfare  invariably 
starts  without  any  warning  Those  of  us 
who  were  In  Hawaii  when  Pearl  Harbor 
was  bombed  have  not  forgotten  this.  Let 
us  be  reminded  by  the  Maddox  incident 
that  if  it  had  not  been  for  the  efficient. 
dedicated  team  of  Federal  workers  at  the 
Pearl  Harbor  Naval  Shipyard,  our  Navy 
would  never  have  made  the  amazint?  re- 
covery in  the  short  time  that  It  did.  If 
our  Navy  is  to  be  kept  at  all.  it  must  be 
maintained  at  a  level  where  it  can  meet 
any  and  all  emergencies  at  any  time. 
This  it  cannot  do  without  a  dependable, 
ever-ready  crew  of  well  trained,  highly 
experienced  repairmen  at  a  readily  ac- 
cessible shipyard.  Maintenance  of  our 
naval  shipyards,  such  as  the  one  at  Pearl 
Harbor,  therefore,  must  be  considered  as 
part  and  parcel  of  our  Na\T  To  detract 
from  this  proposition  is  to  weaken  our 
Navy  and  endanger  our  own  national 
security.  The  Senate  amendment  tends 
to  do  this  and  should  be  defeated. 

Mr.  OSTERTAG  Mr  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield:" 

Mr.  MAHON.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  York. 

Mr.  OSTERTAG.  Mr  Speaker,  I 
would  like  to  make  the  point  that  the 
lani^uage  in  this  conference  report  differs 
in  no  substantial  way  from  the  lani,'uai.:r 
already  adopted  by  the  Hou.se  of  Repre- 
.sentatives  in  the  orii,'inaI  House  bill:  is 
that  correct? 

Mr.  MAHON.  The  centleman  is  cor- 
rect.   Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  for  a  vote. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  The 
question  is  on  the  motion  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  i  Mr    MahonL 

The  question  was  taken;  and  on  a 
division  (demanded  by  Mr.  Celler' 
there  were — ayes  78.  noes  84 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr  Speaker,  I  de- 
mand tellers. 

Tellers  were  ordered,  and  the  Speaker 
appointed  as  tellers  Mr  Mahon  and  Mr 
Rivers  of  South  Carolina 

The  House  again  divided,  and  the 
tellers  reported  that  there  were — ayes 
95.  noes  101 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr  Speaker,  I  demand 
the  yeas  and  nays 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered 
The   question    was   taken;    and    there 
were — yeas  186,  nay.s  178,  not  voting  67, 
as  follows : 

[Roll  No  2011 
YEAS— 186 


Abele 
Abernethy 
-Anderson 
Andrews,  Al« 
Andrews, 

N  Dak. 
Arends 
Ashbrook 
Ay  res 
Baicer 
B«'rlcer 
Bet- rmann 
Belcher 
Bell 

Bennett, 
Berry 
BettA 
Bolton, 

Frances  P 
Bolton, 

Oliver  P 
B<jnner 
Bow 

Braiemaa 
Bray 
Bnx-lc 
Bromwell 
Brooks 


,  Fla 


Broomfleld 

Brot/.m.i:i 

Brown   Ohio 

BroyhUl    N  C 

Broyhill.  Va 

Bruce 

Buries- 

Burleson 

Burton    Utah 

Byrnes,  Wis 

Cahlll 

Caacy 

Cederbern 

Chamberlain 

Chelf 

Chenoweth 

Clancy 

Cohelan 

Collier 

Colmer 

Conte 

Corbet t 

Cramer 

Cunningham 

Denton 

Derwinsk.1 

Devlne 

Dole 


D<3wdy 

Duncan 

Dwver 

Eimondaon 

Fallon 

Fascell 

Feliihan 

Flndley 

Flynt 

F"o<arty 

Ford 

Foreman 

F  ^untaln 

Frellni^huysen 

F'T.'on.  Pa 

F'Kiua 

Gary 

Giaimo 

Glbb<jn.s 

Glenn 

Good-U 

Ooodlln^ 

OrabowBltl 

Green.  Ore« 

Grlffln 

Orlffltha 

G  rtxw 

Ourney 


Hagen.  CaJlf 

Hall 

Halleck 

Hansen 

Harrison 

Harsha 

Harvey.  Ind. 

Hechier 

Hooven 

Horan 

Hutchln.son 

Jarman 

Jensen 

Johansen 

Jonas 

Kastenmeler 

Keith 

KlUorp 

Kins,  t  .i;ir. 

Klrwan 

Kno.x 

Korne^ay 

Kunkel 

Kyi 

Laird 

I.annen 

I.Htta 

Lipscomb 

Loim.  Mi 

McCl  .TV 

McCvillixh 

McLoskey 

MacOrekCor 

Mahon 

Martin.  Calif 


Abhltt 
.\d(labbO 

.■v.spui  i;; 
.\!.ichinclcisa 
B.ildwin 
Barrett 
Barry 
Bates 
Blatnlk 
Boland 
Brown,  Calif 
Burlihalt.T 
Burton.  CallX. 
Byrne.  Pa 
Cameron 
Carey 
Celler 
Clark 
Clausen. 
D>n  H 
Clawsiin.  D-  ; 
Clevelai'.a 
Co<jley 
Corman 
Curtin 
t>addarlo 
Da^'ue 
Daniels 
Da',  l.-s   Oa 
Dawsu!i 
Delaney 
Dent 

Derounlan 
Donohue 
Dorn 
Downing 
Dulskl 
Edwards 
Elliott 
Everett 
Farbst.in 
Flno 
Fisher 
Flood 
Fraser 
Gallaijher 
Oathings 
Gilbert 
GUI 

0(jnzalez 
Grant 
Gray 

Green.  Pa 
Orover 
Gubser 
H  i«an,  Ga 
Haley 
Hal  pern 
Hanria 


Adair 

Albert 

AUer 

Ashley 

Avery 

Barlnt{ 


Martin.  Nebr 

Mathla-i 

Matthews 

May 

M^•.^.!»•r 

Michel 

Ml!..-r,  Calif 

Mllla 

Mln&ball 

Mi.inattan 

Mijore 

M  irrls 

Murtiin 

Mosher 

Natcher 

NeLsen 

()  K"!  slcl 

Otitcrta^ 

Pa' man 

Pelly 

Perkins 

Plik.e 

Pillion 

Poatte 

Poll 

Quie 

Qulilen 

Reld.  ni. 

Relfel 

Rhodes,  Ariz 

Rich 

KobertJi,  Ter 

Rogers,  Fla 

Rogers,  Tex. 

Roudebuiih 

NAYS      178 

HariUn*; 

Hardy 

Harris 

Hawkins 

Ha-,- 

Henderson 

Hnllfteld 

Horton 

Hi:>8mer 

Huddleston 

Jennings 

Joelson 

Johnson,  Calif 

Johnson.  Pa 

Johnson,  Wis 

Jones,  Ala 

Karth 

Kelly 

Keo^h 

Kum-   NY 

Kiuczynskl 

Leggett 

Llbonatl 

Lindsay 

Lij!i«,  La. 

McDade 

.McDowell 

MFall 

M.  Intire 

M  -Millan 

Macdonald 

Madden 

Mallliard 

Marsh 

Martin   Mass 
Matsunaga 

MlUlken 

Mtnlsh 

Montoya 

Moorhead 

Mo:v;ftn 

Murrison 

Morse 

Moss 

Multer 

MMrphy.  HI 

Murphy.  N  Y 

Murray 

O  Brlen,  N  Y 

O  Hara   111 

O  Hara  Mich 

Ol^ien.  Mont. 

Ol-iiin   Minn 

ON-Ul 

Osmers 

Patt.-n 

Pepper 

Phllbln 

Pike 

Plleher 

NOT  VOTINO— 67 


Roush 

St  Germain 

St   Onge 

Schadeberg 

Short 

Slbal 

Sickles 

Sikes 

Slier 

Smith.  Calif. 

Smith.  Iowa 

Snyder 

Springer 

StatTord 

Steed 

Stinson 

Stubblefleld 

Taft 

Talcott 

Teague.  Calif. 

Teague,  Tex 

Thoraaa 

Thompson.  Tex. 

Thomson,  Wla 

Tiick 

Udall 

UUman 

Utt 

Van  Pelt 

Westland 

White 

Whltlen 

Williams 

VV.l.son.  Ind. 

Wright 


Plrnle 

Price 

Pucinskl 

Reld.  N  Y 

Reuss 

Rhodes.  Pa 

Rivers,  Alaska 

Rivers   SO. 

Rotalson 

Rod!  no 

Rogers,  Colo. 

Rooney,  N  Y 

RiKiney   Pa. 

Roosevelt 

Rosenthal 

Rostenkowskl 

Rovbal 

Ryan    NY 

St   George 

Saylor 

Schenck 

Schtieebell 

Sc-hwelkcr 

Secrest 

Selden 

Senner 

Slsk 

Slack 

Smith,  Va. 

Staggers 

Stephens 

St  ration 

Sullivan 

Taylor 

Thompson,  N  J, 

ToUefson 

Trimble 

Tuppcr 

Tuten 

Van  Deerlln 

Vanik 

Vinson 

Waggonner 

War.8on 

Watts 

W  -Itner 

Whnlley 

Wharton 

Whltener 

Wlckersham 

Wldnall 

WUUs 

Wilson, 

Charles  H 
Wlnstead 
Wydler 
Wymai^ 
Young 
Younger 
Zablookl 


Ba.s8 

Battm 

Beck  worth 

Bennett,  Mich 

Boggs 

Boiling 


Buckley 

Curtis 

Davis,  Tenn. 

Diggs 

Dingell 

Ellsworth 


Evlns 

Flnnegan 

Forrester 

Frtedel 

Pulton.  Tenn 

Oarmatz 

Harvey,  Mich 

Healey 

Hebert 

Herlong 

HolTman 

Holland 

Hull 

Ichord 

Jones,  Mo. 

Karsten 

Kte 


Kilburn 

I^andrum 

Lankford 

Lennon 

Leslnskl 

Llovd 

Miller,  N.Y. 

Nedzl 

Nix 

Norblad 

Pa.-<sman 

Pool 

PoweU 

PurccU 

Rains 

Randall 

Richlman 


August  J^ 

Roberta,  Ala. 
Rum.sfeld 
Kyan,  Mich. 
Schwengel 
Scott 

Sheppard 
Shipley 

Shriver 
Sk\ibltz 
Staebler 
Thompson,  La 
Toll 

V.'allhauser 
Weaver 
WlUon,  Bob 


So  the  motion  was  agreed  to. 
The    Clerk    announced    tlie    following 
pairs: 
On  this  vote : 

Mr    Shipley  for.  with  Mr    Hebert  against. 

Mr    Garmatz  for,  with   Mr    Toll  against. 

Mr    Lankford  for,  with  Mr.  Nix  ugaliut. 

Mr    Scott  for.  with  Mr.  Karsten  against. 

Mr.  Beckworth  fur.  with  Mr.  Buckley 
against 

.Mr    Frledel  for,  with  Mr.  Powell  against 

Mr    Alger  for,  with  Mr.  Rlehlman  against. 

Mr.  Adair  fur,  with  Mr.  Weaver  against. 

Mr  Ellsworth  fur,  with  Mr.  Wallhauser 
against. 

Mr.  Schwengel  for,  with  Mrs    Kee  against. 

Mr    Shriver  for,  with  Mr,  Healey  against. 

Mr   -Skubltz  fur.  with  Mr  Sheppard  against. 

.Mr    Battm  for,  with  Mr.  Flnnegan  against. 

Mr   Rumsteld  fc>r   with  Mr.  Ashley  against. 

Until  further  notice: 

Mr    .Mbert   with   Mr    Avery. 
Mr    Hull  with  Mr    Kilburn. 
Mr    Ichord  with  Mr    Bennett  of  Michigan. 
Mr.    Evlns    with    Mr     Bob    Wilson 
Mr.  Roberts  of  Alabama  with  Mr   Norblad. 
Mr  Rains  with  Mr   Curtis 
Mr   Thompson  of  Louisiana  with  Mr   Har- 
vey of  Michigan 

Mr  Randall  with  Mr.  Dingell. 

Mr  Passman  with  Mr  Leslnskl. 

Mr  I^nnon  with  Mr   Baring. 

.Mr  Holland  with  Mr  Dlggs. 

Mr   Po<j1  with  Mr  Ryan  of  Michigan. 

Mr  Bogy's  with  Mr  Bass 

Mr    Forrester  with  Mr    Davis  of  Tennessee. 

Mr   Herlong  with  Mr.  Staebler. 

Mr    Fulton  of  Tennessee  with  Mr.  Nedzl. 

Mr.  Purcell  with  Mr    Landrum. 

Mr.  COOLFY  chanst^d  his  vote  from 
••yea"  to  "nay  " 

Mr  A\'RES  changed  his  vote  from 
■■nay"  to  "yea." 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  recon.'-ider  was  laid  on  the 
table 


GENER.AL  LEAVE  TO  EXTEND 

Mr.  M.AHON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  Members  speak- 
iiiL'  on  the  conference  report  and  the 
motion  just  agreed  to  be  permitted  to  ex- 
tend thtir  remarks  thereon. 

The  SPE.^KER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  rfquf.st  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texa.s  ' 

There  wa.s  no  objection. 


COMMITTEE  ON  RULES 
Mr     ELLIOTT.     Mr.    Speaker.   I    ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Committee 
on  Rules  have  until  midnight  toiught  to 
tile  certain  privileged  resolutions. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ala- 
bama? 

There  was  no  objection. 


l96Jf 

TO    AMEND    THE    TARIFF    ACT 
^930       FREE      IMPORTATION 
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OF 
OF 

Willi)  ANimL^'  AND  WILD  BIRDS 
vfr  MILLS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unan- 
,J^L  coit^nt  to  take  from  the  Speak- 
"^  HP^k  the  bill  «H.R.  1839)  to  amend 
fhe  Tary  Act  of  1930  to  provide  for  the 
?i  rmportation  of  wild  animals  and 
S  birds  which  are  intended  for  exhi- 
bit o"  in  the  united  States,  with  a  Sen- 
ate amendment  thereto,  disagree  to  the 
senate  amendment,  and  agree  to  the 
conference  asked  by  the  Senate, 

The  SPEAKER.    Is  there  objection  to 
the  ri^uest  of  the  gentleman  from  Ar- 

^'^Uv^    MARTIN     of      Nebraska.     Mr. 
Speaker,  I  object. 
The  SPEAKER.    Objection  is  heard. 


GOVERNMENT  EMPLOYEES  SALARY 
REFORM  ACrr  OP   1964 

Mr  MURRAY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  call  up 
the  conference  report  on  the  bill  (H.R. 
11049'  to  adjust  the  rates  of  basic  com- 
pensation of  certain  officers  and  employ- 
ees in  the  Federal  Government,  and  for 
other  purposes,  and  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  statement  of  the  managers 
on  the  part  of  the  House  be  read  in  lieu 
of  the  report. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 


The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ten- 
nessee? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  statement. 

The  conference  report  and  statement 
are  as  follows: 

CoNrxazNCE  Report  (H.  Rept.  No.  1647) 

The  committee  of  conference  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendment  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R. 
11049)  to  adjtist  the  rates  of  basic  compen- 
sation of  certain  officers  and  employees  in 
the  Federal  Government,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses, having  met,  after  full  and  free  con- 
ference, have  agreed  to  recommend  and  do 
recommend  to  their  respective  Houses  as 
follows : 

That  the  House  recede  from  its  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  and 
agree  to  the  same  with  an  amendment  as 
follows:  In  lieu  of  the  matter  proposed  to 
be  inserted  by  the  Senate  amendment  Insert 
the  following:  "That  this  Act  may  be  cited 
as  the  'Government  Employees  Salary  Reform 
Act  of  1964.' 

"xrrLE  1 FEDERAL  EMPLOYEES  SALARY   SYSTEMS 

"Short  title 

"Sic.  101.  This  title  may  be  cited  as  the 
'Federal  Employees  Salary  Act  of  1964'. 
"Classiflcation  Act  employees 

"Skc.  102.  (a)  Section  603(b)  of  the  Clas- 
siflcation Act  of  1949,  as  amended  (76  Stat. 
843;  5  U.S.C.  1113(b)),  Is  amended  to  read 
as  follows: 

"'(b)  The  compensation  schedule  for  the 
General  Schedule  shall  be  as  follows: 


'Grade 


OS-1 

(}g-2 

06-3 •«- 

OS-4 — 

Ci&~5... .*---*•••-•---•*-■" 

OS-6 

08-7 

(JS-8 

US-9 

liS-li) 

(iS-U 

08-12 - 

OS-13..., 

(iS-U...,., 

OS  1.^ ,..,^ 

OS-lti 

OS-17 

OS-18 


Per  annum  rates  and  steps 


$.1. 3K.^ 
,3,  rtsd 

4,iXl,'i 
4,4hI1 
5,lX)0 

6.  aw 

6,631) 
7. 2-t) 
7,9ai 

8,  ft.SO 
1(1,  2M 

14,170 

lt>,  4»V) 

IS,  e;i,5 

21,44.') 
24,6a) 


$3,. SIX) 

3,  S(),S 

4,  \H) 
4,63() 

5,  IM 
.\690 
6,250 
ti.H.'iO 

7,  4t>5 
H,  170 

8,  IMS 
10,  «» 
12, 4«5 
14,(i60 
17,030 
1»,  f,») 
J'i,  195 


$3,615 

3,930 

4,  275 

4,780 

5,330 

5, 875 

6,450 

7,070 

7,710 

8,440 

9,240 

10,960 

12, 915 

15, 150 

17,600 

■20, 245 

22, 945 


$3,730 
4,055 
4,410 
4,030 
5,495 
6,060 
6,650 
7,290 
7,965 
8,710 
9,535 
11,315 
13,335 
15,640 
18, 170 
20,900 
23,695 


$3,845 
4,180 
4,545 
5,080 
5,660 
6,245 
6,850 
7,510 
8,200 
8.980 
9.830 
11.670 
13,755 
16,130 
18,740 
21,565 
24,445 


10 


$3,960 

4,305 

4,680 

6. 230 

5,825 

6,430 

7,050 

7,730 

8,445 

9,250 
10,  125  i  10.  420 
12,025  12,380 
14.175  14,.S95 
16,620  I  17,  110 
19,310  !   19,880 


$4, 075 
4,430 
4,815 
5,380 
5,990 
(),  615 
7,250 
7,950 
8,690 
9,  520 


22,  210 


22.865 


$4,190 

4,  555 

4,  9,S0 

6,  .■i30 

6,  155 

6,800 

7,450 

8,170 

8,  935 

9,790 

t  10,715 

j   12,73,5 

1,5,015 

17,600 

20,4,50 

!  23,520 


$4,305 

4,680 
,5,085 
5,680 
6,  320 
6,985 
7,650 
8,390 
9,180 
10,  (XiO 
11,010 
13,090 
15,435 
18,090 
21,  020 
24,  175 


$4,420 

4,  805 

5,  220 
5,830 
6,485 
7,  170 
7,  8,50 
8,610 
9,  425 

10,330 
11,305 
13,  445 
15,  855 
18,  ,580 
21,590 


"(bl  Except  as  provided  In  subsection 
(di  of  section  604  of  the  Federal  Salary  Re- 
form Act  of  1962,  the  rates  of  basic  compen- 
sation of  officers  and  employees  to  whom  the 
romnensatlon  schedule  set  forth  In  subsec- 
tion (a)  of  this  section  applies  shall  be  Ini- 
tially adjusted  as  of  the  effective  date  of  this 
section,  as  follows: 

■■(1)  If  the  officer  or  employee  Is  receiv- 
ing basic  compensation  Immediately  prior 
t )  the  effective  date  of  this  section  at  one 
of  the  rates  of  a  grade  In  the  General  Sched- 
ule of  the  Classification  Act  of  1949.  as 
amended,  he  shall  receive  a  rate  of  basic 
compcn.satlon  at  the  corresponding  rate  In 
effect  on  and  after  such  date. 

••(2)  If  the  officer  or  employee  Is  receiving 
basic  compensation  Immediately  prior  to  the 
effective  date  of  this  section  at  a  rate  be- 
tween two  rates  of  a  grade  In  the  General 
Schedule  of  the  Classification  Act  of  1949. 
as  amended,  he  shall  receive  a  rate  of  basic 
compensation  at  the  higher  of  the  two  cor- 
responding rates  In  effect  on  and  after  such 
date. 

"(3)  If  the  officer  or  employee  Is  receiv- 
ing basic  compensation  immediately  prior  to 
the  effective  date  of  this  section  at  a  rate 
In  excess  of  the  maximum  rate  for  his  grade, 


he  shall  receive  (A)  the  maximum  rate  for 
his  grade  In  the  new  schedule,  or  (B)  his 
existing  rate  of  basic  compensation  If  such 
existing  rate  Is  higher. 

"(4)    If   the   officer   or  employee.    Immedi- 
ately prior  to  the  effective  date  of  this  sec- 
tion.    Is     receiving,     pursuant     to     section 
2(b)  (4)  of  the  Federal  Employees  Salary  In- 
crease Act  of  1955,  an  existing  aggregate  rate 
of   compensation   determined   under   section 
208(b)   of  the  Act  of  September  1,  1954   (68 
Stat.    1111),   plus   subsequent   increases   au- 
thorized by  law,  he  shall  receive  an  aggre- 
gate rate  of  compensation  equal  to  the  sum 
of  his  existing  aggregate  rate  of  compensa- 
tion, on  the  day  preceding  the  effective  date 
of  this  section,  plus  the  amount  of  increase 
made  by  this  section  in  the  maximum  rate 
of  his  grade,  until  (i)  he  leaves  his  position, 
or    (11)    he   Is   entitled   to   receive   aggregate 
compensation  at  a  higher  rate  by  reason  of 
the  operation  of  this  Act  or  any  other  pro- 
vision of  law;   but.  when  such  position  be- 
comes vacant,   the   aggregate   rate   of   com- 
pensation    of     any     subsequent     appointee 
thereto    shall    be   fixed    In    accordance    with 
applicable    provisions    of    law.      Subject    to 
clauses  (1)   and  (ii)  of  the  immediately  pre- 


ceding sentence  of  this  paragraph,  the 
amount  of  the  Increase  provided  by  this 
section  shall  be  held  and  considered  for  the 
purpose  of  section  208(b)  of  the  Act  of  Sep- 
tember 1,  1954,  to  constitute  a  part  of  the 
existing  rate  of  compensation  of  the  em- 
ployee. 

"(5)  If  the  officer  or  employee  Is  In  a 
position  in  grade  16  or  17  of  the  General 
Schedule  of  the  Classiflcation  Act  of  1949. 
as  amended,  to  which  he  was  promoted  on 
or  after  the  first  day  of  his  first  pay  period 
beginning  on  or  after  January  1,  1964,  and 
If  he  held  such  position,  or  another  position 
in  the  same  grade,  on  the  effective  date  of 
this  section,  his  rate  of  basic  compensation 
shall  be  adjusted,  as  of  such  effective  date, 
to  that  rate  of  basic  compensation  to  which 
he  would  have  been  entitled  If  the  compen- 
sation schedule  In  subsection  (a)  of  this 
section  had  been  In  effect  on  the  date  or 
his  promotion. 

"(6)  If  the  officer  or  employee,  at  any  time 
during  the  period  beginning  on  the  effective 
date  of  this  section  and  ending  on  the  date 
of  enactment  of  this  Act,  was  promoted  from 
one  grade  under  the  Classification  Act  ol 
1949  as  amended,  to  another  such  grade  at 
a  rate  which  Is  above  the  mlnhnum  rate 
thereof,  his  rate  of  basic  compensation  shall 
be  adjusted  retroactively  from  the  effective 
date  of  this  section  to  the  date  on  which  he 
was  so  promoted,  on  the  basis  of  the  rate 
which  he  was  receiving  during  the  period 
from  such  effective  date  to  the  date  of  such 
promotion  and,  from  the  date  of  such  promo- 
tion, on  the  basis  of  the  rate  for  that  step  of 
the  appropriate  grade  of  the  General  Sched- 
ule contained  In  this  section  which  corre- 
sponds numerically  to  the  step  of  the  grade 
of  the  General  Schedule  for  such  officer  or 
employee  which  was  in  effect  (without  re- 
gard to  this  Act)  at  the  time  of  such  promo- 
tion. 

"Sec  103  (a)  Section  801  of  the  Classifica- 
tion Act  of  1949  (5  U.S.C.  1131),  relating  to 
new  appointments.  Is  amended  to  read  as 
follows : 

"  'Sec.  801.  All  new  appointments  shall  be 
made  at  the  minimum  rate  of  the  appropri- 
ate grade,  except  that  in  accordance  with 
regulations  prescribed  by  the  Commission 
which  provide  for  such  considerations  as  the 
candidate's  existing  salary,  unusually  high 
or  unique  qualifications,  or  a  special  need  of 
the  Government  for  his  services,  the  head  of 
any  department  may,  with  the  approval  of 
the  Commission  In  each  specific  case,  appoint 
individuals  to  positions  In  grade  13  and  above 
of  the  General  Schedule  at  such  rate  or  rates 
above  the  minimum  rate  of  the  appropriate 
grade  as  the  Commission  may  authorize  for 
this  purpose.  The  approval  of  the  Commis- 
sion m  each  specific  case  shall  not  be  re- 
quired with  respect  to  appointments  made 
by  the  Librarian  of  Congress.'. 

■■(b)  Section  505(b)  of  the  Classiflcation 
Act  of  1949,  as  amended  (5  U.S.C.  1105(b)), 
relating  to  the  limitation  on  numbers  of 
positions  in  grades  16,  17,  and  18  of  the  Gen- 
eral Schedule  of  such  Act.  Is  amended  by 
inserting  '(i)'  immediately  following  the 
words  'in  addition  to',  and  by  Inserting  im- 
mediately following  the  words  'which  may  be 
placed  in  such  grades'  a  comma  and  the  fol- 
lowing: 'and  (11)  two  hundred  and  forty 
examiner  positions  under  section  11  of  the 
Administrative  Procedure  Act  (60  Stat.  244; 
5  use.  1010)  which  may  be  placed  In  grade 
16  and  nine  such  positions  which  may  be 
placed  In  grade  17'. 

■■(c)  Section  604(d)(3)  of  the  Federal  Em- 
ployees Pay  Act  of  1945,  as  amended  (5  U.S.C. 
944  ( c )  ( 3 1  ) ,  is  amended  to  read  as  follows : 

"'(3)  All  rates  shall  be  computed  to  the 
nearest  cent,  counting  one-half  cent  and 
over  as  a  whole  cent.'. 

"Postal  field  service  employees 
■•Sec.  104.  Section    1    of    title    39,    United 
States  Code.  Is  amended  by  striking  out  the 
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period  at  the  end  of  such  section  and  Insert- 
ing In  Ueu  thereof  a  semicolon  and  the  fol- 
lowing: 

•• '  "revenue  unit"  means  that  amount  of 
revenue  of  a  poet  office  from  mall  md  f^pecla'. 
service  transactions  which  is  eqii.il  to  the 
average  sum  of  postal  rates  and  fefs  received 
by  the  Department  durlni?  the  tlsca;  year  f'>r 
1,000  pieces  of  orlglnatUiK  mail  and  special 
service  transactions  determined  in  accord- 
ance with  section  2331  of  this  title  ' 

"SBC.   105.  Section  702   of   title  39.   United 
State*  Code,  Is  amended  to  read  as  foUcjws 
"  '?  702.  Claases  of  post  offices 

•••(a)  Effective  at  the  beginning  of  each 
flsral  year  the  Postmaster  General  shall  di- 
vide post  offices  Into  fnur  classes  on  the  basis 
of  the  revenue  units  of  each  office  for  the 
second  preceding  fiscal  year  He  shall  place 
In  the  first  class  those  p.  st  offices  havln,? 
950  or  more  revenue  units  He  shall  place 
In  the  second  class  th.)e>e  p'St  rfflces  ha.  Ing 
190  or  more  revenue  unlt.s  but  fewer  th  ai 
950  revenue  units  He  .shall  place  In  the 
third  class  those  poet  >mrf>8  havlna:  :?fl  or 
more  revenue  units,  but  fewer  than  190  rev- 
enue units.  He  shall  place  In  the  fourth 
class  those  poet  offices  having  fewer  than  36 
revenue  unite 

••'lb)  The  Postmaster  General  shall  ex- 
clude from  the  revenue  credited  t<i  a  poet 
office  for  the  purposes  of  this  section  money 
received  at  that  office  for    - 

"(1)  setting  meters  for  patrons  beyond 
the  area  served  by  the  office  unless  author- 
ized by  the  Department; 

"  '(2)  stamps,  stamped  envelopes,  and 
p<^)8tal  cards  sold  In  large  or  unusual  quan- 
tities to  be  used  in  mailing  matter  at  other 
offices;  and 

•  '(3)  stamps,  stiimped  envelopes,  and 
postal  cards  sold  for  malUni?  ni.itter  diverted 
from  other  offices  and  miiillnc  of  matter  so 
diverted  without  stamps  affixed 

"'(c)  Whenever  unusual  conditions  pre- 
vail at  a  poet  office  .:)f  the  fourth  cUiss.  the 
Pf>8tmaster  General  may  advance  .such  cjfflce 
to  the  appropriate  class  base<l  or.  his  esti- 
mate of  the  number  of  revenue  units  which 
the  office  will  have  during  the  succeeding 
twelve  months  Any  office  so  advanced  need 
not  be  relegated  to  a  lower  rlvss  before  the 
end  of  the  second  fiscal  year  after  the  ad- 
vancement. At  that  time  the  office  shall  be 
assigned  to  the  appropriate  chiss  in  accord- 
ance with  subsections  lai  and  (b>  of  this 
section.' 

•Sec.  106.  Section  704  of  title  39,  United 
States  Code.  Is  amended  by  deleting  of  the 
r'lrst,  second,  or  third  class'  appearing  there- 
in, and  Inserting  In  Ueu  thereof  'i  other  than 
one  for  which  the  pv)8tmaster  furnishes  quar- 
ters, equipment,  and  fixtures  on  an  allow- 
ance basis) '. 

Sec.  107  Subsection  ibi(li  of  section 
2102  of  title  39,  United  States  C-xle.  Is 
amended  to  read  as  follows 

•'  '(1)    for  poet  offices  at 
master    does    not    furnish 
allowance  basis;'. 

•Sec.  108.  (a)  Section  3501  of  title  39. 
United  States  Code,  is  amended  by  In.sertlng 
a  new  subsection  (ci  following  subsection 
( b  I  as  follows : 

"  '(c)  The  Postmaster  General  shall  deter- 
mine and.  effective  at  the  beginning  of  the 
first  pay  period  in  each  calendar  year,  shall 
adjust  the  rankings  of  all  positions  for  which 
the  number  of  annual  revenue  units  of  a 
post  office  or  Its  class  la  a  relevant  factor  of 
the  ranking,  using  the  revenue  units  of  the 
preceding  fiscal  year  and  the  class  In  which 
the  office  will  be  placed  at  the  beginning  of 
the  next  fiscal  year.  The  Postmaster  General 
also  may  adjust  rankings  of  such  positions 
at  other  times  of  the  year  based  upon  sub- 
stantial changes  In  service  conditions.'. 


which  the  poet- 
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"(b)  Chapter  46  of  title  39.  United  States 
Code.  .8  amended  tis  lullows: 

"ill    In  subsection  (ci  of  section  3513 — 

"(A)  Change  the  catchllne  to  read  'post 
of-ncE  rxEKK      (Kf»--4i';  and 

■iBi  Add  the  following  new  .sentence  to 
the  end  of  paragraph  1 1 1  'This  office  has 
fewer   than    190    revenue   units   annually  ' 

•■(2i    In  subsection  lei   of  section  351  tJ- 

"(A)  Change  the  catchllne  to  read  'post- 
MA.sna.     (  KP-18  I  '. 

•iBi  Delete  'third  cla.ss'  In  the  first  sen- 
tence  of  paragraph   (  1  i  ;   and 

■'iCi  Delete  annual  receipts  of  approxi- 
mately H.700'  m  the  second  sentence  of  para- 
graph '  I  I  and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  ap- 
proximately 40  revenue  units  annually' 

•■(3)    In  subsection    ibi    of   section   3517 — 

"(A)    Change  the  catchllne   to  read    piist- 

M.\.STER        iKP    20  1'. 

■iB)  Delete  third  cUfis'  In  the  first  sen- 
tence of  paragraph  ill;  and 

■■(Ci  Delete  annual  receipts  of  approxi- 
mately S4,700'  m  the  second  sentence  of 
paragraph  i  1 1  and  Insert  in  lieu  thereof  ■ap- 
proximately 110  revenue  units  annually' 

4 1    In  subsection    (b)    of   section  3518 — 
A)    Change  the  catchllne   to  read    post- 
master       I  KP    22  1  '. 

■•(Bi  Delete  third  class'  In  the  first  sen- 
tence of   paragraph    il):    and 

•■  Ci  Delete  annual  receipts  of  approxi- 
mately «6  000"  In  the  second  sentence  of 
paragraph  i  1  i  and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof 
approximately   140  revenue   units  annually'. 

••|5i    In   subsection    »bi    of  section  3519^ 

"(A)    Change    the    catchllne    to   read    'as- 

SIST*>fT  POSTMASTER  'KP    24i',    and 

"Bi  Delete  annual  receipts  of  approxi- 
mately $63,000'  in  the  second  sentence  of 
paragraph  i  1  i  and  Insert  In  Ueu  thereof 
■approximately  1,490  revenue  units  an- 
nually' 
"(6>  In  subsection  (c)  of  section  3519  — 
"(A)    Change   of  catchllne   to    read   'post- 

?.t  ASTER  '  KP    2  5     '. 

"iBi  Delete  second  class'  In  the  first  sen- 
tence of  paragraph    ilt;    and 

•■iC\  Delete  annual  receipts  of  approxi- 
mately $16,000'  In  the  second  sentence  of 
paragraph  il)  and  Insert  In  Ueu  thereof 
ipproxlmatelv   380   revenue   units   annually'. 

"(7)    In   subsection    (b)    of  section   3520— 

"lAi  Change  the  catchllne  to  read  post- 
master       iKP    27>'; 

"(Bi  Delete  'first  class'  In  the  first  sen- 
tence of  paragraph    i  1  >  ;    and 

■•iCi  Delete  annual  n'felpts  of  approxi- 
mately $63  000'  in  the  second  sentence  of 
paragraph  i  1  >  and  insert  in  Ueu  thereof 
•approximately  1  490  revenue  units  annually'. 

••|8i    In  subsection   ibi   of  section  3.'iJl- - 

"lAi    Change  the  catchllne  to  read  'i-ost- 

MASTER  I  KP    29  '  '. 

"iBi  Delete  'first  clas.s'  appearing  In  'he 
first  sentence   of   par  igraph    (H;    and 

•iCt  Delete  'annual  receipts  of  $129,000' 
In  the  second  sentence  of  paragraph  i  n  and 
Insert  In  Ueu  thereof  'approximately  3,060 
revenue  unl's  annually' 

"(9t   In  subsection  ib)   of  section  352'2  — 

"(At    Change  the  catchllne   to  read    post- 

MA.STER  iKP    3Ii'. 

•iBt  Delete  'first  class'  In  the  first  .sen- 
tence of  paragraph   (1);   and 

••(Ci  D>>lete  'annual  receipts  of  8314,000' 
In  the  second  sentence  of  paragraph  (  li  and 
Insert  In  lieu  thereof  approximately  7  450 
revenue  units  annuallV 

"(10)    In   subsection    ibl    of  .section  a'523    - 
"(Ai    Change   the   catchllne   to   read   ■pt>3T- 

MA.STER  IKP    331': 

•iB)  Delete  'first  cla.ss'  appearing  In  the 
flist    sentence   of    paragraph    ill;    and 

■  Ci  Delete  the  8e<ond  sentence  of  para- 
graph ill  <md  tn.sert  In  Ueu  thereof  'This 
office  has  approximately  110  employees,  ap- 
proximately 14.350  re\enue  units  annually, 
13     government-owned     vehicle     units,    one 


classified  station  and  42  carrier  route*  within 

Its  Jurisdiction  ' 

■ill)    In  subsection   (bi    of  section  3524 

•■iA)     Change    the    catchllne    to   read   'as- 

si.-iTANT  posTMAsn.R.      (KP-;f5'';  and 

■'iBi    Delete  'annual  receipts  of  $2  700,000' 

In  the  second  sentence  of  paragraph  1 1 1  ^^,5 

insert   In    Ueu    thereof   'approximately   64,000 

revenue   units   annually' 

"(12 1    In  8\ibsectlon   ic)    of  section  3534 

■■iAi    Change  the   catchllne  to  read    post- 

MA.STEH         •  KP    38  1  •; 

■■i  Bi  Delete  'first  class'  in  the  flr.st  sentence 
of  paragraph  1 1  1 ;  and 

"iCi  Delete  'annual  receipts  of  $1,000,000' 
In  the  <econd  sentence  of  paragraph  di  and 
In.sert  In  Ueu  thereof  'approximately  23700 
revenue  units  annually' 

ilji  In  .sub.scction  (a  1  of  section  3525 — 
"(Ai    Ch.uige    the    catchllne    to   read    •as- 
sistant po->tmastkr       iKP  37i',  and 

"(Bi  Delete  annual  receipts  of  *8. 460 ,000' 
In  the  second  sentfuce  of  piu-agraph  ,1) 
and  insert  in  Ueu  thereof  'approximately 
200,000   revenue   luilts  annually' 

"(14)    In  subsection   ibi    of  sccllun  3525— 
"(A)    Change  the  catchllne  to  read    post- 
master.      '  KP    38  '  ■, 

"(Bi  Delete  'first  class'  In  the  first  sentence 
<jf  par. Igraph  i  1  1  .  and 

"(Ci  Delete  'annual  receipts  of  $2,700,000' 
In  the  second  sentence  of  paragraph  ill  and 
insert  In  Ueu  thereof  'approximately  64.000 
revenue  units  annually' 

"(15  I  In  subsection  la)  of  section  3526— 
"(Ai    Change    the   catchllne    to   read   'as- 
sistant p<>st.m\.stkr       (KP  391';  and 

"(B)  Delete  'annual  receipts  of  $16,900,- 
000'  In  the  second  stuitence  of  par.igr.iph  ill 
and  insert  In  Ueu  thereof  approximately 
400  000  revenue  \inlts  .mnually' 

'■1I61  In  subsection  ib)  of  section  3526— 
"(AI    Change  the  catchllne  to  read    post- 
master      I  KP  *o>': 

•'(  B  I  Delete  'first  class'  In  the  first  sentence 
of  paragraph  (  1 1  .  and 

"iCl  Delete  'annual  receipts  of  $4  470.000' 
in  the  second  sentence  of  paragraph  (1) 
:tnd  insert  la  Ueu  thereof  ■appr(3Ximately 
106.000  revenue  units  annually' 

"(17)  In  subsection  ibi  of  section  3527— 
"I  At   Change  the  cauhllne  to  read  'assist- 
ant postma.ster       (KP-42)';and 

'■(Bi  Delete  'annual  receipts  of  $48,000.- 
000'  in  the  second  sentence  of  paragraph  (1) 
and  insert  In  Ueu  thereof  'approximately 
1  000.000  revenue  units  annually' 

•ilSi  In  subsection  1 '- 1  of  section  3527— 
•■lAi    Change  the  catchllne  to   re.id  'post- 
master      (KP  431'; 

•■(B)  Delete  'first  cla.ss'  In  the  first  sentence 
of  paragraph  1  1  ■    and 

■■iC>  Delete  annual  receipts  of  $8.460  000 
m  the  second  sentence  of  paragraph  d)  and 
Insert  In  Ueu  thereof  'approximately  200,000 
revenue  units  annually' 

"(191  In  subsection  ib)  of  section  3528 — 
■•(A)  Change  the  catchllne  to  read  'assist- 
ant postmaster       iKP45i';and 

•■iB'  Delete  'annual  receipts  of  $140,000,- 
OOn^  in  the  second  .sentence  of  paragraph  (1) 
and  in.sert  In  lieu  thereof  'approximately 
2.50(1  n(X)    revenue    units    annually". 

"(20i    In  subsection    (c)    of  section  352&— 
••(Ai    Change  the  catchllne  to  read  'post- 
master     iKP  46) '; 

•  I  B I  Delete  'first  class'  In  the  first  sentence 
of  paragraph  (  1 ) ;  and 

■iCi  Delete  'annual  receipts  of  $16,900- 
000'  In  the  second  sentence  of  paragraph  (li 
and  insert  in  Ueu  thereof  'approximately 
400  000  revenue  units  annually". 
"(211  In  section  3529 — 
"(21)  Change  the  catchllne  Immediately 
preceding  paragraph  (1)  to  read  'post- 
master.   (KP—iT); 

■'(B)    Delete    first  class"  in  the  first  sen- 
tence of  paragraph  ( 1 ) ;  and 


196  Jt 

„,C)    Delete    "annual   receipt-   otHB.000. 
^v  in  the  second  sentence  of  paragraph  (1) 
Z    inserV  in    Ueu    thereof    "approximately 
1 000  000    revenue    units   annually. 

::f:  chaTgr^h??^chllne    immediately 
p.e;edlng     paragraph     (1)     to     read    'post- 

^'''bi    De'J^'flrst  class'  In  the  first  sen- 
tence of  paragraph  (1);  and 

,C)     Delete    'annual    receipts    of    $140.- 
OOO.OOO'  in  the  second  sentence  of  paragraph 

'•  '  Pottal  field 
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(1)  and  insert  In  lieu  thereof  'approximately 
2.500.000  revenue  units  annually". 

"Sec.  109.  SecUon  3542(a)  of  title  39. 
United  States  Code.  Is  amended  to  read  as 

follows —  ^     ,     

•■■(a)  There  Is  established  a  basic  com- 
pensation schedule  for  positions  In  the  postal 
field  service  which  shall  be  known  as  the 
Postal  Field  Service  Schedule  and  for  which 
the  symbol  shall  be  "PFS".  Except  as  pro- 
vided in  sections  3543  and  3544  of  this  title, 
basic  compensation  shall  be  paid  to  all  em- 
ployees In  accordance  with  such  schedule. 

tervict  tchedule 


11 


3.. 

4.. 

S.. 

6  ., 

7. 

S.. 

».. 

10. 

It 

12. 

13 

14. 

\!>. 

ifi 

17. 

m. 
ly. 
ai 


4,270 
4.R15 
5.000 
,V  34."i 
5.  73.'i 
fi.  140 
«.ft50 
7.190 

T.sao 

R,6.V) 
9.  S70 
10,  .'17.1 
U.fitV) 
12,  .'vV. 
14, --Md 
1,V7.V1 
17,4.*>0 
19.  341 
21.  445 


$1.  07.1 
4.41(1 
4.770 
5,165 
5, 525 
5,925 
6.  345 
6,870 
7,430 

S.  '.'1." 
9.  SW.1 

10.  tW) 

12.  (X">.i 

i4.7:r> 

K.  *il 

IS,  (Ifill 

211,  (i^A) 

22. 195 


$4,  211.1 

4.  .I-KI 
4,»25 
5,330 
5,705 
6,  115 
fi.  550 
7.000 
7,070 

5.  3G(I 
'1.24(1 

1(1,22(1 
11.305 

12.  470 

13.  771 
M.230 
in.  X.11 
l\ti7(l 
2(1. 1WI 
22,  '.*4.1 


$4.  331 

4,69(1 

5.  OHO 
5.4U5 
5.8M 
0,  3(15 

6.  755 
7.310 
7.»10 
S,  (>2.^ 
9,  .VH,1 

10. 545 

ii.uro 

12.  K7.1 
14,  2'JO 
1.1,  7'2.1 
17.405 
ly.  2S(I 

2i,.cn 

•23.  tW5 


$4,465 
4.S30 
fi.235 
5.660 
6.065 
6,  495 
6.960 
7.530 
8.150 
8,890 
9,830 
10.870 
12.035 
13.280 

,  14.66.1 
10,  220 
17.9.15  I 

I  19.890  I 
'2'2.()45  ; 
24.445  ' 


$4,  595 

4,970 
5.390 
5.825 
6,245 
6.685 
7.165 
7,7.10 
8.390 
9,155 
10,123 
11.195 
12,400 
13,685 
15. 110 
16,715 
18,  505 
20,  .100 
22,720 


12 


$4,725 
5,110 
6.545 
5,990 
6,  425 
6.875  I 
7.370  ; 
7,970  i 
8.630  I 
9,420 
10,420 
11,520 
12,  765 
14.090 
1.1,555 
17,210 
19, 055 
21,110 
23,395 


$4,  S.15 
5.  2.K) 
5,700 


0.  1.15 
6, («I5 
7,  0(15 

7.  575 
8.1*1 

8,  b7U 
9.685 

16,715 
11,845 

13,  13(1 

14,  491 

16,  (MK) 

17,  705 
19.  60,1 
21.  7'2I) 
24.07(1 


$4,  985 
5,  39(1 
5.  ST.) 
G.  32(1 

C,  785 
7,  2,M 
7.780 
s.  410 
9,  11(1 
9,  9.K1 
ll.Oin 

12.  170 

13.  495 
11.900 
Id.  445 
18.200 
2(1.  1,",1 
22,  ;«o 


,  11' 

.1.  .13(1 
6,01(1 

6,  4S5 
6,965 

7,  445 
7,98.1 
S,  630 
9.3,10 

in.  215 
11,305 

12,  4U5 

13,  860 
1,1,3(15 
16.  H90 
Ih.  695 
2(1.  705 
2-2.940 


$.1.24.1  !$5,  375 
,1,67(1  I   5.810 


6.  165 

6,  6.10 

7,  141 
7.  t>3.1 
S.  190 


6.320 
6.815 
7.  321 
7,825 


•SEC      110    Section     3543(a)     of     title    39. 
United  States  Code,  Is  amended  to  read  as 

follows   - 
"•(ni    There  Ls  established   a   basic  com- 


pensation schedule  which  shall  be  known  as 
the  Rural  Carrier  Schedule  and  for  which  the 
symbol  shall  be  "RCS". 


I 


■  Rurai  carrier  lehtdule 


"  ■  Per  annum  rates  and  step.'^ 

1 

■1 

3             4 

5 

6 

7 

^ 

9 

10            11       1       12 

Carriers  in  rural  'li^- 
livory  srrvicv: 

FUi'dc(iiiil>t''i-''atii>ii 
per  annHin... 

CoiiiixTisaliori      ikt 
mile   ixT   aniiiiin 
for  Piich  inlU'  up  to 
SOiiiilf'i  of  riiuti' 

For    puch    mile    of 
route      dvit      30 
milos 

$2,240 

82 
25 

IB,345 

84 
25 

$2,450 

8« 

•25 

$2,555 

88 
25 

$2,660 

90 
25 

$2,765 

92 
•25 

$2,870 

94 

25 

$'.^.975 

96 

25 

$3,080 

98 

25 

1 

$3,185 

100 
25 

$3,290 

102 
25 

$3,391 

104 
21'. 





a"      fn 

•Sfc     111     (a)    Section    3544    of   title   39. 
United  States  Code,  Is  amended,  to  read  as 
follows: 
"'§  3544.  Fourth    Class   Office   Schedule 

"(a)  There  Is  established  a  basic  com- 
pensation schedule  which  shall  be  known  as 
the   Fourth    Class    Office    Schedule    and   for 


masters  In  post  offices  of  the  fourth  class 
which  Is  based  on  the  revenue  units  of  the 
poet  office  for  the  preceding  fiscal  year. 
Basic  compensation  shall  be  paid  to  post- 
masters In  post  offices  of  the  fourth  class 
In  accordance  with  this  schedule. 


'  Fourtk-clau  office  idiedvie 


Per  annum  rates  and  steps 


"  'Revenup  units 


30  tuil  li'SS  llirt"  36... 
'24  bill  !>■!«  tliHii  30... 
is  t'lit  Irss  tliaii  24... 
12  hul  Ivss  than  IS... 
1  l"it  '•■s.s  than  v. 


$3,769 
'  3.48.1 
I  '2.877 
,]  2.2.18 
'  I.62H 
I.«-s,s  than  6 1.313 


'$3,894 
3,600 
2. 974 
2,331 
1.680 
1,355 


$4,019 
3.715 
3.071 
2.404 
1,732 
1.397 


'$4,144 
I  8,830 
I  3.168 
1  2,477 
1.784 
1,439 


$4,280 
3.946 
3.265 
2. 660 
1.836 
1.481 


$4,394 
4,060 
3,362 
2,623 
1,888 
1,523 


8 


K51S 
4,176 
3.459 
2,696 
1.940 
1.566 


K644 
I  4.290 
3,556 
2,769 
I  1,992 
I  1.607 


'$4, 769 
4.405 
I  3.653 
I  2.842 
I  2,044 
1.649 


t 
10 

11 

$4,894 

$5,  019 

!  4,520 

4.635 

1  3.750 

3.847 

2,915 

2.988 

2,096 

2,148 

1.691 

1.733 

12 


$5,144 
4,750 
3,944 
3,061 
2,200 
1.778. 


"(b)  The  basic  salary  of  postmasters  In 
fourth-class  post  offices  shall  be  readjusted 
for  changes  In  revenue  units  at  the  start  of 
the  first  pay  period  after  January  1  of  each 
year  When  a  post  office  is  restored  to  a  rev- 
enue unit  category  held  by  It  prior  to  rele- 
gation to  a  lower  revenue  unit  category,  the 
postmaster's  basic  salary  may  be  adjxisted  to 


the  highest  salary  step  held  by  him  when 
the  post  office  was  In  the  higher  revenue  unit 
category.  In  all  other  cases,  in  adjusting  a 
postmaster's  basic  salary  under  this  section, 
the  basic  salary  shall  be  fixed  at  the  lowest 
step  which  Is  higher  than  the  basic  salary 
received  by  the  postmaster  at  the  end  of  the 
preceding  fiscal  year.     If  there   is  no  such 


step  the  basic  salary  shall  be  fixed  :.t  the 
highest  step  for  the  adjusted  revenue  units 
of  the  office.  Each  Increase  in  basic  salary 
because  of  change  In  revenue  units  shall  be 
deemed  the  equivalent  of  a  step  increase  un- 
der section  3552  of  this  title  and  the  waiting 
period  for  purposes  of  advancement  to  the 
next  step,  shall  begin  on  the  date  of  ad- 
justment. 

"'(c)  The  basic  salaries  of  postmasters 
at  newly  established  offices  of  the  fourth 
class  shall  be  fixed  at  the  lowest  salary  rate. 
Whenever  unusual  conditions  prevail  at  any 
post  office  of  the  fourth  class  the  Postmaster 
General  may  advance  such  office  to  the  ap- 
propriate category  based  on  his  estimate  of 
the  number  of  revenue  units  which  the  of- 
fice will  have  during  the  succeeding  twelve 
months.  Any  fourth-class  office  advanced 
to  the  appropriate  category  pursuant  to  this 
subsection  shall  not  be  reduced  in  category 
until  the  start  of  the  first  pay  period  after 
January  1  of  the  calendar  year  following  the 
calendar  year  in  which  it  was  so  advanced. 
at  which  time  it  shall  be  assigned  to  the 
category  indicated  by  the  revenue  units  for 
the  preceding  fiscal  year. 

"  '(di  Persons  who  perform  the  duties  of 
postmaster  at  post  offices  of  the  fourth  class 
where  there  is  a  vacancy  or  during  the  ab- 
sence of  the  postmaster  on  sick  or  annual 
leave  or  leave  without  pay.  shall  be  paid 
the  same  basic  salary  to  which  they  would 
have  been  entitled  If  regularly  appointed  as 
postmaster. 

'••(ei  The  Postmaster  General  may  allow 
to  postmasters  in  fourth-class  post  offices  ad- 
ditional compensation  for  separating  serv- 
ices and  for  unusual  conditions  during  a 
portion  of  the  year,  in  lieu  of  an  allowance 
for  clerical  services  for  this  purpose. 

"  '(f)  At  seasonal  post  offices  of  the  fourth 
class  the  Postmaster  General  may  authorize 
the  payment  of  the  haslc  salary  prorated  over 
the  pay  periods  the  office  Is  open  for  business 
during  the  fiscal  year. 

"'(g)  Where  the  revenue  units  of  a  poet 
office  of  the  third  class  for  each  of  two  con- 
secutive fiscal  years  are  less  than  36,  or  where 
in  any  fiscal  year  the  revenue  units  are  less 
than  33.  the  post  office  shall  be  relegated  to 
the  fourth  class  and  the  basic  salary  of  the 
postmaster  shall  be  fixed  in  the  manner  pro- 
vided In  subsection  (b)  of  this  section. 

••'(h)  When  required  by  the  Postmaster 
General  a  postmaster  at  a  fourth-class  office 
shall,  and  any  other  postmaster  in  PFS  level 
5  when  permitted  by  the  Postmaster  Gen- 
eral may.  furnish  quarters,  fixtures,  and 
equipment  for  an  office  on  an  allowance 
basis.  The  allowance  for  this  purpose  shall 
be  an  amount  equal  to  15  per  centum  of  the 
basic  compensation  for  the  postmaster  at 
the  office.' 

"(b)  As  of  the  effective  date  of  this  section, 
the  Postmaster  General  shall  place  the  posi- 
tion  of   each   postmaster   In   a  fourth-class 
office  in  the  appropriate  revenue  units  cate- 
gory   of    the    Fourth-class    Office    Schedtue 
(FOS)    determined  on  the  basis  of  revenue 
units   for   the   fiscal   year    ending   June   30. 
1963      The  Postmaster  General  shtdl  assign 
each  such  postmaster  to  the  lowest  step  of 
the     appropriate     revenue     units     category 
which   win   provide  him  compensation    not 
less  than  110  per  centum  of  the  compensa- 
tion to  which  he  would  otherwise  be  entlUed 
under  FOS  II  (as  it  existed  Immediately  prior 
to  the  effective  date  of  this  section) .    If  there 
Is  no  such  step  or  category,  the  postmaster 
shall  be  paid  compensation  at  the  rate  of 
110  per  centum  of  the  compensation  to  which 
he  would  otherwise  be  entitled  under  PCS 
II    (as  It  existed  Immediately  prior  to  the 
effective  date  of  this  section). 

••(c)  If  changes  In  the  gross  receipts  cate- 
gory or  changes  In  salary  step  would  occur 
on  the  effective  date  of  this  section  (with- 
out regard  to  the  enactment  of  this  section) , 
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such  changes  ahall  be  deemed  to  have  oc- 
curred prior  to  any  action  taken  under  sub- 
section (b)  of  this  section 

Sec.  H2.  (a)  Subsection  (ai  of  section 
6007  of  title  39,  United  States  Code.  \s 
amended  to  read  as  follows 

•'la)  The  Postmaster  General  shall  pay 
to  persona,  other  than  special  delivery 
messengers  at  poet  offices  of  the  flrst  class, 
for  making  delivery  of  special  delivery  mall 
such  fees  aa  may  be  established  by  him  not 
In   excess  of  the  special  delivery  fee.'. 

•(b)  Section  2009  of  title  39.  United  States 
Code,  is  amended  by  deleting  at  any  price 
less  than  eight  cents  per  piece"  and  insert- 
ing In  lieu  thereof  'at  any  price  less  than 
the  fees  established  pursuant  to  section 
60071  a)  of  this  title.', 

•Sec,  113.  Section  3560  of  title  39.  United 
States  Code,  Is  amended 

•  1)  by  striking  out  gross  receipts'  In 
subsection  (a)(3)  and  Inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  'revenue  unit',  and 

■  I  2 )  by  striking  out  'gross  receipt*'  in  sub- 
section (f)(1)  and  inserting  in  Ueu  thereof 
'revenue  unit'. 

"Sec.  114.  (a)  Section  3552(ai  of  title  39, 
United  States  Code,  Is  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 

"'(a)(1)  Each  employee  subject  to  the 
Postal  Field  Service  Schedule,  each  em- 
ployee subject  to  the  Rural  Carrier  Schedule, 
and  each  employee  subject  to  the  Fourth 
Class  Office  Schedule  who  has  not  reached 
the  highest  step  for  his  position  shall  be  ad- 
vanced successively  to  the  next  higher  step 
as  follows: 

•  I  A)  to  steps  2.  3.  4,  5,  6,  and  7 — at  the 
beginning  of  the  flrst  pay  period  following 
the  completion  of  flfty-two  calendar  weeks 
of  satisfactory  service;  and 

•■(B)  to  steps  8  and  above — at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  first  pay  period  following  the 
completion  of  one  hundred  and  flf  ty-slx  cal- 
endar weeks  of  satisfactory  service. 

"  '(2)  The  receipt  of  an  equivalent  Increase 
during  any  of  the  waiting  periods  specified 
in  this  subsection  shall  cause  a  new  full 
waiting  period  to  commence  for  further  step 
Increases.' 

"(b)  Section  3552  of  title  39,  United  SUtes 
Code,  is  further  amended  by  adding  the  fol- 
lowing new  subsection  at  the  end  thereof: 

'•(d)  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of 
subsections  (a),  (b).  and  (ci  of  this  section. 
the  Postmaster  General  is  authorized  to  ad- 
vance any  employee  in  PFS  level  9  or  below 
who — 

••'(1)  was  promoted  to  a  higher  level  be- 
tween July  9.  1960,  and  October  13,  1962; 
and 

(2)  Is  senior  with  respect  to  total  postal 
service  to  an  employee  In  his  own  post  office 
promoted  to  the  same  position  since  Octo- 
ber 13,  1962.  and  is  at  d.  step  in  the  level  be- 
low the  step  of  the  Junior  employee 

Any  Increase  under  the  provisions  of  this 
subsection  shall  not  constitute  an  equivalent 
Increase  and  credit  earned  prl'ir  to  ad)ust- 
ment  under  this  subsection  for  advancement 
to  the  next  step  shall  be  ret.ilned  ' 

Sec.  115  (a)  Section  711  of  title  39. 
United  States  Code.  Is  repealed 

'(b)  The  table  of  contents  of  chapter  7  of 
title  39.  United  States  Code,  is  amended  by 
deleting 

"  '71 1.  Method  of  determining  gross  receipts  ' 
"Sec.  116,  The  basic  com  per.  .'sat  ion  of  each 
employee  subject  to  the  Postal  Field  Service 
Schedule  or  the  Rural  Carrier  Schedule  Im- 
mediately prior  to  the  effective  date  of  thl.s 
section  shall  be  determined  as  follows: 

"(1)  Each  employee  shall  be  assigned  to 
the  same  numerical  step  for  his  position 
which  he  had  attained  Immediately  prior  m 
such  effective  date  If  changes  In  levels  or 
steps  would  otherwise  occur  on  such  effective 
date  without  regard  to  enactment  of  this 
Act,  such  changes  shall  be  deemed  to  have 
occurred  prior  to  conversion. 


"(2)  If  the  existing  basic  compensation  Is 
greater  than  the  rate  to  which  the  employee 
Is  converted  under  paragraph  i  1  i  (^f  this  sec- 
tion, the  employee  shall  be  placed  In  the 
lowest  step  which  exceeds  his  biU«ilr  comfjen- 
siitlon.  If  the  existing  bii-slc  compensation 
exceeds  the  niaximimi  step  of  his  position, 
his  existing  basic  compensation  shall  be  es- 
tablished  as   his   basic   compensiitlon 

'Employeea  m  the  Department  of  Medicine 
and  Surgery  of  the  Veterans'  Admintstratton 
••Sec  117  (a)  Section  4103  of  title  38. 
United  SUtes  C^ide.  relating  to  the  appoint- 
ment and  anr.iial  suilarles  of  certain  staff 
positions  m  the  Department  of  Medicine  and 
Surgery  of  the  Veterans'  Administration.  Is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 
"   5  4103.  Office  of  the  Chief  Medical  Director 

"'la)  The  Office  of  the  Chief  Medic.il  Di- 
rector shall  Consist  of   the  following    - 

"'(1)  The  Chief  Medical  Director,  who 
shall  be  the  Chief  of  the  Department  of  Medi- 
cine and  Surgery  and  shall  be  directly  re- 
sponsible U)  the  AdmlnlstraU^r  f.r  the  opera- 
tions of  the  Department  He  shall  be  a  quali- 
fied doctor  of  medicine,  appointed  by  the  Ad- 
ministrator. ■• 

"•(2)  The  Deputy  Chief  Medical  Director, 
who  shall  be  khe  principal  .Lsslstant  of  the 
Chief  Medical  Director.  He  shall  be  a  quali- 
fied doctor  of  medicine,  appointed  by  the 
Administrator 

"'>3t  Not  to  exceed  five  Assistant  Chief 
Medical  Directors,  who  shall  be  appointed  by 
the  Administrator  upon  the  reconunendatlon 
of  the  Chief  Medical  Director  One  A.sslstant 
Chief  Medical  Director  shall  be  a  qu;Uined 
dcKtor  of  dental  surgery  or  dental  medicine 
who  shall  be  directly  respcjn-slble  to  the  Chief 
Medlc.il  Director  for  the  operation  of  the 
Dent<U  Service 

"'i4)  Such  Medical  Directors  as  may  be 
app<Mnted  by  the  Administrator,  upon  the 
recommendation  of  the  Chief  Medical  Direc- 
tor, to  suit  the  needs  of  the  Department 
.■V  Medical  Director  shall  be  either  a  qualified 
doctor  of  medicine  or  a  qualified  doctor  of 
dent.al  surgery  or  dental  medicine 

"'(5»  A  Director  of  Nursing  Service,  who 
shall  be  a  qu.Utfied  registered  nurse  ap- 
pointed by  the  Admlnlstrat<ir,  and  who  shall 
be  responsible  to  the  Chief  Medical  Direct. .r 
for  the  oper.itlon  of  the  Nursing  Service 

"'(6)  A  Chief  Pharmacist  and  a  Chief  Die- 
titian, appointed  by  the  Administrator 

"  '(7)  Such  other  personnel  and  employees 
as  may  be  authorized  by  this  ch.ipter 

"'ibt  Except  iis  provided  in  subsection 
(c).  any  appointment  under  this  section 
shall  be  for  a  perl<xi  of  four  years,  with  re- 
appointment permissible  f'lr  successive  like 
periods,  except  that  persons  so  .ippolnted  or 
reapp<'lnted  shall  be  subject  to  removal  by 
the  .^dnUnlstrator  for  cause 

"'(CI  The  Administrator  may  designate  a 
member  of  the  Chaplain  Service  of  the  Vet- 
erans' .^dmlnlstraTlon  as  Director,  Chapl.iln 
Service,  for  a  perW-d  of  two  years,  subject  to 
removal  by  the  .Administrator  for  cause. 
Redeslgnatlon  under  this  subsection  m.iy  be 
made  for  successive  like  periods  An  indtvld- 
u  il  deslgnatetl  as  Director.  Chaplain  Service. 
shall  at  the  end  of  his  period  of  service  as 
Director  revert  to  the  position  grade,  and 
statas  which  he  held  Immediately  prior  to 
being  deslgr.ated  Director.  Chaplain  Service, 
and  all  service  as  Director,  Chaplain  Service, 
shall  be  creditable  as  service  in  the  fom^er 
position  ■ 

"(b)  The  table  of  contents  of  chapter  73 
of  tlMe  3f).  United  States  Code  Is  amended 
by  striking  'Hit 

"  '4103    Appointments  and   compensation  ' 

and   In.sertlng  In  Ueu  thereof- 

"4103  Office  of  the  Chief  Medical  Direc- 
tor  . 

"(c)  Section  2  of  the  Act  of  July  3!  1894 
as  amended    (5   USC    62).   shall    not   apply 


to  any  Individual  appointed,  before  January 
1.  1964,  as  Chief  Medical  Director  under 
section  4103  of  title  38.  United  States  Code- 
but  section  212  of  the  Act  of  June  30.  1933 
as  amended  i5  U.S.C.  59a  1 .  shall  apply,  in 
accordance  with  Its  terms,  to  any  such  indi- 
vidual. 

"Sec.  118  Section  4107  of  title  38,  United 
States  Code,  relating  to  grades  and  pay  scales 
for  certiiln  positions  within  the  Department 
of  Medicine  and  Surgery  of  the  Veterans' 
Administration,  Is  amended  Uj  read  as 
follows: 
"'  "I  4107.  Grades  and  pay  scales 

"•"(ai  The  per  antuim  full-pay  scale  or 
ranges  for  positions  provided  In  section  4103 
of  this  title,  other  than  Chief  Medical  Dl- 
recttir  and  Deputy  Chief  Medical  Director, 
shall  be  as  follows: 

"'  'Section  4103  schedule 

"'  'Assistant  Chief  Medical  Director,  $24,500. 

"  "Medical  Director,  $21,445  minimum  to 
$24,445  maximum. 

••  'Dlrect(3r  of  Nursing  Service,  $16,460  mln- 
Inumi  to  $21,590  maximum. 

"  Director,  Chaplain  Service,  $16,460  min- 
imum U)  $21,590  maximum 

••  'Chief  Pharmacist,  $16,460  minimum  to 
$21,590  maximum 

"  "Chief  Dietitian,  $16,460  minimum  to 
$21,590  maximum 

'"  'ibul)  The  grades  and  per  annum  full- 
pay  riuiges  for  positions  provided  In  para- 
graph (1)  of  section  4104  of  this  title  shall 
be  as  follows: 

■'  •physician  and  dentist  schedule 

■•  Director  grade.  $18,935  minimum  to 
$24,175  maximum 

"  'Executive  grade.  $17,655  minimum  to 
$23,190   maximum 

"''Chief  grade,  $16,460  minimum  to  $21.- 
590  maximum. 

"'Senior  grade,  $14,170  minimum  to  $18.- 
580  maximum 

•  'Interme<iiate    grade,    $12,075    minimum 
to  $15855  maximum 

"  'Full  grade,  $10,250  minimum  to  $13,445 
maximum. 

"  "Associate  grade.  $8  650  minimum  to  $11.- 
305  maximum 

"  'Nurse  schedule 

"  Assistant  Director  grade,  $14,170  mini- 
mum to  $18,580  maximum 

"  Chief  grade,  $12,075  minimum  to  $15,855 
maximum 

"  'Senior  grade,  $10,250  minimum  to  $13,- 
445  maximum 

'  Intermediate  grade,  $8,650  minimum  to 
$11,305   maximum 

•'  'Full  grade.  $7,220  minimum  to  $9,425 
maximum 

• 'As.soclate  grade,  $6,315  minimum  to 
$H  205  muxlnium 

"  Junior  grade,  $5,505  minimum  to  $7,170 
maximum. 

"'(2)  No  person  may  hold  the  director 
grade  unless  he  Is  serving  as  a  director  of  a 
hospital.  domlcUary.  center,  or  outpatient 
clinic  (Independent)  No  person  may  h(.!d 
the  executive  grade  unless  he  holds  the  posi- 
tion of  chief  of  staff  at  a  hospital,  center,  or 
outpatient  clinic  (Independent),  or  the  posi- 
tion of  clinic  director  at  an  outpatient 
clinic,  or  comparable  position  '. 

■Foreign    service    officers:    ^taff   officers   and 
ernployee^ 
"Sec    119    Section  412  of  the  Foreign  Serv- 
ice Act  of  1946.  as  amended   (22  USC.  867), 
Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

'■  'Foreign  •<en  ice  officers 
"  Sec  412  There  shall  be  ten  classes  of 
Foreign  Service  officers.  Including  the  classes 
of  c.Tj-eer  ambassador  and  of  career  minister. 
The  per  annum  salary  of  a  career  ambassador 
shall  be  at  the  rate  provided  by  law  for  level 
IV  of  the  Federal  Executive  Salary  Schedule. 
The  per  annum  .salary  of  a  career  minister 
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w      f  the  rate  provided  by  law  for  level      of   Foreign   Service   officers   within   each    of 
'^su^ch  schedule  ^-  ""  •^"""m  salaries      the  other  classes  shall  be  as  follows: 


The  per  annum  salaries 


'Class  1 :"""" 

Class '2 — I 

Class  3 f— " 

t'lass  4 — .-^— »- 1 

Class  5 T 1 

Class  6 1 

Class  7 ' f 

Class  8 * 


18.  2»5 
14.860 
12. 075 
e.045 
S,295 
7.010 
6.050 


$23,410 

18,930 

15,  375 

12.495 

10,290 

8,580 

7.245 

6.250 


$24,500 

19,565 

15,890 

12,915 

10,635 

8.865 

7,480 

6,450 


$•20,200 

16.  405 

13,  335 

10,9«0 

9,  150 

7,715 

6,650 


$"20,  835 

It),  9"-'n 

13,  755 

11,325 

9,  435 

7,  950 

6,850 


$21,  470 

17,435 

14.  175 

11,670 

'J.  72<i 

h.  1S5 

7,  050 


$22,105 
17.950 
14,  595 
12,  015 
10,  (K)5 
K,  420 
7,250'. 


••SEC  120  Subsection  (a)  of  section  415  of 
such  Act  (22  use.  870(a))  is  amended  to 
read  as  follows : 

•••,n)   There   shall 

ta  service  staff  officers  and  employees,  re- 


be  ten  classes  of  For- 


ferred  to  hereafter  as  staff  officers  and  em- 
ployees. The  per  annum  salaries  of  such 
staff  officers  and  employees  within  each  class 
shall  be  as  follows : 


elgi 


Class  I  ~ 

Clas.s2 

Cla.s,s3 

Class  4 »— ... 

Class  5 ••- 

Class  6 - • 

Class! -- 

(^lavs  8.... ..-------•--•- 

Class9 

Classic 


$H,s60   $1,5,375    $1.5,890 


12,075 
9.945 
S,"295  I 
7,4S0 
6,  765 
6,2tl5 
5.  4»() 
5.010 
4,4fl0 


12.495 

1(1.  "jyo 
K,  .wo 

7,  736 
6,980 
6,410 
5,  675 
5.175 
4,630 


12,915 
10, 635 
8,86.5 
7.990 
7,205 
6,615 
.5.860 
5. 340 
4.780 


$16,405 
13,335 
10,980 
9,150 
8, 245 
7,430 
6,820 
6,045 
5,505 
4,930 


$16,920 
13, 755 
11,3"25 
9,435 
8,500 
7,655 
7,025 
6, -230 
5,  670 
5,080 


$17,  435 

$17.9.50 

$18, 465 

$18,980 

$19, 495 

14, 175 

14,  .595 

15,015 

1,5,435 

15,855 

11,670 

12,015 

i2.:-if>n 

12,705 

13,a50 

9,  720 

10,00.5 

in, -290 

10,575 

1 0.  860 

8,  755 

9,  OH) 

9,  265 

9,  620 

9,  775 

7,880 

8,  lO.'-. 

8.330 

8,  655 

8.  780 

7,  "230 

7.  435 

7,  CAO 

7.  845 

S.a50 

6,415 

6,  tVK) 

6.  7H5 

6.970 

7,1.55 

5,  835 

P.  (MX) 

fi,  165 

6.330 

6,  495 

5.230 

6, 3S0 

5,  .530 

5,  680 

5,830". 

"Sec  121.  Foreign  Service  officers.  Reserve 
ofHrers!  and  Foreign  Service  staff  officers  and 
employees  who  are  entitled  to  receive  basic 
compensation  immediately  prior  to  the  effec- 
tive date  of  this  section  at  one  of  the  rates 
provided  by  section  412  or  415  of  the  Foreign 
Service  Act  of  1946,  shall  receive  basic  com- 
pensation, on  and  after  such  effective  date, 
at  the  rate  of  their  class  determined  to  be 
appropriate  by  the  Secretary  of  State. 
-Agricultural  stabilization  and  conservation 
county  committee  employees 

"Sec  122  The  rates  of  compensation  of 
persons  employed  by  the  county  committees 
established  pursuant  to  section  8(b)  of  the 
Soil  Conservation  and  Domestic  Allotment 
Act  (16  use.  590h(b))  shall  be  Increased 
by  amounts  equal,  as  nearly  as  may  be  prac- 
ticable to  the  increases  provided  by  section 
102  of  this  Act  for  corresponding  rates  of 
compensation  In  the  appropriate  schedule 
or  scale  of  pay. 

'•,\fi,src//ancous  prcnHsion 

"Sec.  123.  Section  504  of  the  Federal  Salary 
Reform  Act  of  1962  (76  Stat.  842;  5  U.S.C. 
1173  I  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  there- 
of the  following  new  subsection: 

"  Id)  The  rate  of  basic  compensation,  es- 
tablished under  this  section,  and  received  by 
any  officer  or  employee  Immedately  prior  to 
the  effective  date  of  a  statutory  increase  in 
the  compensation  schedules  of  the  salary 
systems  specified  in  subsection  (a)  shall  be 
Initially  adjusted  on  the  effective  date  of 
such  new  compensation  schedules  in  accord- 
ance with  conversion  rules  and  regulations 
prescribed  by  the  President  or  by  such  agency 
or  agencies  as  he  may  designate.' 

"Sec  124  Subsection  (b)  of  the  first  sec- 
tion of  the  Act  entitled  'An  Act  to  provide 
retirement,  clerical  assistants,  and  free  mail- 
ing privileges  to  former  Presidents  of  the 
United  States,  and  for  other  purposes',  ap- 
proved August  25.  1958  (72  Stat.  838;  3  U.S.C. 
note  fol  102),  Is  amended  by  striking  out 
$50,000'  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
'$65,000', 

"Absorption  of  costs 

"Sec.  125  (a)  The  cost  of  not  less  than 
10  per  centum  of  the  aggregate  amount  of 
the  Increases  In  compensation  provided  by 
this  title  for  the  fiscal  year  1965  shall  be  ab- 
sorbed by  the  departments,  agencies,  estab- 
llshmenlfi,  and  corporations  in  the  executive 
branch:  and  no  amount  beyond  the  addi- 
tional sum  for  such  compensation  increases 
proposed  in  the  budget  for  the  fiscal  year 
1965  Is  authorized  to  be  appropriated  by  any 
provision  of  this  Act.  The  total  amount 
of  such  absorption  shall  be  allocated  by  the 


Bureau  of  the  Budget  among  such  depart- 
ments, agencies,  establishments,  and  corpora- 
tions in  such  manner  and  to  such  extent  as 
the  Director  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget 
deems  appropriate  In  the  light  of  their  es- 
sential functions. 

"(b)  Pursuant  to  the  objective  of  this  sec- 
tion, heads  of  the  executive  branch  activities 
concerned  are  directed  to  review  with  metic- 
ulous care  each  vacancy  resulting  from 
voluntary  resignation,  retirement,  or  death 
and  to  determine  whether  the  duties  of  the 
position  can  be  reassigned  to  other  employees 
or  whether  the  position  can  be  abolished 
without  seriously  affecting  the  execution  of 
essential  functions. 

"(c)  Nothing  contained  In  subsection  (a) 
of  this  section  shall  be  held  or  considered  to 
require  (1)  the  separation  from  the  service 
of  any  individual  by  reduction  In  force  or 
other  personnel  action  or  (2)  the  placing  of 
any  individual  in  a  leave-without-pay  stat'os. 
"TITLE  n — federal  legislative  salaries 
"Sec.  201.  This  title  may  be  cited  as  the 
'Federal  Legislative  Salary  Act  of  1964'. 

"Sec.  202.  (a)  Each  officer  or  employee  in 
or  under  the  legislative  branch  of  the  Gov- 
ernment whose  rate  of  compensation  Is  in- 
creased by  section  5  of  the  Federal  Employees 
Pay  Act  of  1946  shall  be  paid  additional  com- 
pensation in  an  amount  equal  to  the  greater 
of  the  following  amounts,  as  applicable: 

"(1)  an  amount  equal  to  SVi  per  centum 
of  his  gross  rate  of  compensation  ( basic  com- 
pensation plus  additional  compensation  au- 
thorized by  law)  in  effect  Immediately  prior 
to  the  effective  date  of  this  section  plus  1 
per  centum  of  such  grcjss  rate  for  each  whole 
multiple,  or  part  of  a  multiple,  of  $500  basic 
compensation;  or 

"(2)  an  amount  equal  to  5  per  centum 
of  such  gross  rate. 

"(b)  The  total  annual  compensation  In 
effect  immediately  prior  to  the  effective  date 
of  this  section  of  each  officer  or  employee  of 
the  House  of  Representatives,  whose  compen- 
sation is  disbursed  by  the  Clerk  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  Is  not  Increased 
by  reason  of  any  other  provision  of  this  title, 
shall  be  Increased  by  an  amount  which  is 
equal  to  the  amount  of  the  Increase  provided 
by  subsection  (a)  of  this  section  in  that 
gross  rate  which  is  nearest  In  amount  to 
the  total  annual  compensation  of  such  officer 
or  employee. 

"(c)  Each  of  the  limitations  on  gross  rate 
per  thousand  and  gross  rate  per  hour  per 
person  provided  by  applicable  law  on  the 
effective  date  of  this  section  with  respect  to 
the  folding  of  speeches  and  pamphlets  for 
the  House  of  Representatives  shall   be   In- 


creased by  7  per  centum.  The  amount  of 
each  Increase  under  this  subsection  shall  be 
computed  to  the  nearest  cent,  counting  one- 
half  cent  and  over  as  a  whole  cent. 

"(d)  The  additional  compensation  pro- 
vided by  this  section  shall  be  considered  a 
part  of  basic  compensation  for  the  purposes 
of  the  Civil  Service  Retirement  Act  (5  U.S.C. 
2251  and  the  following) . 

"(e)   The  basic  compensation  of  each  em- 
ployee In  the  office  of  a  Senator  is  hereby 
adjusted,   effective   on   the  first   day  of  the 
month  following  the  date  of  enactment  of 
this  Act,  to  the  lowest  multiple  of  $60  which 
will  provide  a  gross  rate  of  compensation  not 
less  than  the  gross  rate  such  employee  was 
receiving  Immediately  prior  thereto,  except 
that  the  foregoing  provisions  of  this  subsec- 
tion shall  not  apply  In  the  case  of  any  em- 
ployee If  on  or  before  the  fifteenth  day  fol- 
lowing the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act,  the 
Senator  by  whom  such  employee  is  employed 
notifies  the  disbursing  office  of  the  Senate  in 
writing  that  he  does  not  wish  such  provisions 
to   apply  to   such   employee.     No   employee 
whose  basic  compensation  is  adjusted  under 
this  subsection  shall  receive  any  additional 
compensation  under  subsection   (a)   for  any 
period  prior  to  the  effective  date  of  such  ad- 
justment during  which  such  employee  was 
employed   In   the   office   of   the   Senator   by 
whom  he  is  employed  on  the  first  day  of  the 
month  following  the  enactment  of  this  Act. 
No   additional    compensation   shall   be   paid 
to  any  person  under  subsection  (a)   for  any 
period  prior  to  the  flrst  day  of  the  month 
following  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act 
during  which  such  person  was  employed  in 
the  office  of  a  Senator  (other  than  a  Senator 
by  whom  he  Is  employed  on  such  day)   un- 
less on  or  before  the  flfteenth  day  following 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act  such  Sena- 
tor notifies  the  disbursing  office  of  the  Sen- 
ate in  writing  that  he  wishes  such  employee 
to  receive  such  additional  compensation  for 
such   period.     In  any  case  in  which,  at  the 
expiration  of  the  time  within  which  a  Sena- 
tor may  give  notice  under  this  subsection, 
such  Senator  is  deceased  such  notice  shall 
be  deemed  to  have  been  given. 

"(f)  Notwithstanding  the  provision  refer- 
red to  In  subsection  (g),  the  rates  of  groes 
compensation  of  the  Secretary  for  the  Ma- 
jority of  the  Senate,  the  Secretary  for  the 
Minority  of  the  Senate,  the  Official  Reporters 
of  Debates  of  the  Senate,  the  Parliamen- 
tarian of  the  Senate,  the  Senior  Counsel  in 
the  Office  of  the  Legislative  Counsel  of  the 
Senate,  and  the  Chief  Clerk,  of  the  Senate 
are  hereby  Increased  by  an  amount  which  is 
equal  to  the  amount  of  the  increase  which 
would  be  provided  by  subsection  (a)  of  this 
section  in  that  gross  rate  determined  with- 
out regard  to  the  provisions  referred  to  In 
subsection  (g)  of  this  section  which  is  near- 
est in  amount  to  the  total  annual  compensa- 
tion of  such  officer  or  employee. 

"(g)  The  paragraph  imposing  limitations 
on  basic  and  gross  compensation  of  officers 
and  employees  of  the  Senate  appearing  under 
the  heading  'senate'  in  the  Legislative  Ap- 
propriation Act,  1956,  as  amended  (74  Stat. 
304;  Public  Law  86-568),  Is  amended  by 
striking  out  '$18,880'  and  inserting  in  Ueu 
thereof  '$22,945'. 

"(h)  The  limitation  on  groes  rate  per  hour 
per  person  provided  by  applicable  law  on 
the  effective  date  of  this  section  with  respect 
to  the  folding  of  speeches  and  i>amphlets  for 
the  Senate  Is  hereby  increased  by  7  per 
centum.  The  amount  of  such  increase  shall 
be  computed  to  the  nearest  cent,  counting 
one-half  cent  and  over  as  a  whole  cent.  The 
provisions  of  subsection  (a)  of  this  section 
shall  not  apply  to  employees  whose  compen- 
sation is  subject  to  such  limitation. 

"(i)  The  gross  rate  of  compensation  of  the 
Postmaster  of  the  Senate  shall  be  $18,420, 
and  the  gross  rate  of  compensation  of  the 
Assistant  Postmaster  of  the  Senate  shall  be 
$14,570.    The  provisions  of  section  106  of  the 
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Legislative  Branch  AppruprUU  )n  Act.  1963. 
»tiall  aot  hereafter  apply  to  employees  refer- 
red to  In  thi«  subeectlon 

•,n  Section  202(e)  of  the  Legislative  Re- 
organization Act  of  1946.  aa  amended  (2 
U  3  C.  72a(e) ).  iB  amended— 

-,1)  by  striking  out  •S.saO'  where  It 
flrst  appears  In  such  subsection  and  Insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  -the  highest  amount 
which  together  with  additional  compen- 
sation authorized  by  law.  will  not  exceed 
the  maximum  rate  authorized  by  the  Classl- 
flcatlon  Act  of  1949.  a«  amended.',   and 

••,2  1  by  striking  out  W.SSO"  at  the  second 
place  where  It  appears  In  such  subsection 
and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  the  highest 
amuunt  which,  together  with  additlonai  com- 
pensation authorized  by  law.  will  not  exceed 
the  maximum  rate  authorized  by  the  Classl- 
ncdtlon  Act  of  1949.  as  .unended' 

lt)(l)  This  subsection  U  enacted  as  an 
e.xerclse  of  the  rule  malting  power  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  with  full  recog- 
nition of  the  constitutional  right  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  to  change  the  rule 
amended  by  this  subsection  at  anv  time,  in 
the  same  manner,  and  to  the  siime  extent 
as  m  the  case  of  any  other  rule  of  the  House 
of  Representatives.  ,    ^     „    , 

••,2)  Clause  28(0  of  Rule  XI  of  the  Rules 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  is  amended— 
-,  A)  by  striking  out  '$8  880'  where  It  first 
apm-cu-s  m  such  clause  and  Inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  'the  highest  amount  which,  together 
w"h  additional  compensation  authorized  b, 
law  will  not  exceed  the  maximum  rate  au- 
thorized by  the  CTasslflcatlon  Act  of  1949.  as 
umended.';  and 

••,B)  by  striking  out  M.SSO*  at  the  second 
place  where  it  appears  In  such  clause  and 
inserting  In  lieu  thereof  the  highest  cunount 
which  together  with  addltU)nal  compensa- 
tion authorized  by  law  will  not  exceed  the 
maximum  rate  authorized  hv  the  Classifica- 
tion .\ct  of  1949.  as  amended  - 

■■Skc  203  (a)  The  compensation  of  the 
Comptroller  General  of  the  United  States 
shall  be  at  the  rate  of  >.30  OOO  por  annum 

•■lb)  The  compensation  of  the  A.-»slstanr 
Comptroller  General  of  the  United  States 
shall  be  at  the  rate  of  »28  50n  per  annum 

■•|c)    The    compensation    of    'he    General 
Counsel    Of    the   United    States    General    Ac- 
counting  Office,    the    Librarian    of   Congress 
the  Public  Printer,  and  the  Architect  of  the 
Capitol  shall  be  at   the   rate   of   «27  000  per 

annum.  ._     ^        .„  t  . 

••(d)  The  compensation  of  the  Depu'v  Li- 
brarian of  Congress,  the  Deputy  Public 
Printer,  and  the  Assistant  An-hltect  of  the 
Capitol  shall  be  at   the   rate   of    $25  500   per 

annum.  ^      ^  ^    «^ 

■e)  The  compensation  of  the  Second  As- 
sistant Architect  of  the  Capitol  shall  be  at 
the  rate  of  $23,500  per  annum 

••(fi  The  compensation  ..f  the  Chaplain  or 
the  House  of  Representatives  shall  be  at  the 
rate  of  $12,500  per  annum 

•ig)  The  compensation  of  the  Secretiir. 
of  the  Senate,  the  Sergeant  at  Arms  of  the 
Senate,  and  the  Legislative  Counsel  of  'he 
senate  shall  be   at    the   rate   '.f   $27,500   per 

annum.  ._      ,    ,        » 

••ih)    The  compensa'lon  of  the  Chaplain  or 

the  Senate  shall  be  at  the  rate    .f  $15  000  per 

annum.  ^     ^      ,    _.  i 

"SEC  204  Section  601  (a>  nf  the  Legisla- 
tive Reorganization  Act  of  1946.  as  amended 
(2  CSC.  31).  Is  amended  to  read  as  follow^ 

•••(a)  The  compensation  of  Senators. 
Representatives  In  Congre.ss  and  the  Resi- 
dent Commissioner  from  Puerto  Rico  sha.l 
be  at  the  rate  of  $30,000  per  annum  ear*', 
and  the  compensation  of  the  Speaker  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  shall  be  at  the 
rate  of  $43,000  per  annum  ' 

••Sec  206  No  ofBcer  ')r  employee  subject 
to  section  202(a)  or  202,  b.  of  this  title  ^ihall 
receive  by  reason  of  any  provision  of  this 
title  an  IncreMe  in  gross  rate  of  compensa- 
tion    (basic    compensation    plus    additional 


compensation  authorized  by  law  ,  .  or  In  total 
annual  compensation,  which  l.s  In  excess  of 
the  iunount  of  the  incre-.use  In  basic  c<jm- 
pensatlon  provided  by  the  amendment  made 
by  section  102.  a  i  of  title  I  of  this  Act  for 
positions  In  prade  18  of  the  General  Schedule 
of  the  Clasaiflcatlon  Act  r>f  1949.  as  aniende<l 
■tttle  ni-  rroERAL  fxrmrvE  SAtARfES 
SBC  301  This  title  may  be  cited  as  the 
•Federal  Executive  Salary  Act  of  1964'. 

■Sec  302  There  l.'i  hereby  estabMshed  for 
offices  and  positions  to  which  section  SM  of 
this  title  applies  a  basic  cmpen.srttlMn  sched- 
ule, to  be  Icnown  as  the  Federal  Kxeciitlve 
Salary  Schedule",  which  shall  be  dlvMed  Into 
rive  salary  levels 

'Sec  303  ( a  i  Level  I  of  the  Federal  Execu- 
tive Salary  Schedule  shall  apply  to  the  fol- 
lowing ofBces  and  positions,  for  which  the 
annual  rate  of  basic  compensation  shall  be 
535.000 

•  I  I  i    Secretary  of  State. 
••(2  I    Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 
"  I  3  I    Secretary  of  Defense 
■•(4)    Attorney  Geiu-r.il 
'•|5(    Postmaster  General 
"I  6 1    Secretary  of  the  Interior 
"(7)    Secretary  of  .^jfrlculture 
"(8)    Secretary  of  Commerce. 
"(9)    Secretary  of  Labor 
"1 10  I    SecreUiry  of  Hea'.th.  Education,  and 

Welfare 

■ibi  Level  II  "f  the  Federal  Executive 
Salarv  Schedule  sh,.:\  apply  to  the  following 
offices  and  positions,  for  which  the  annual 
rate  of  basic  compensation  shall  be  $30,000: 

"(  1 )    Deputy  Secretary  of  Defense 

"(21    Under  Secretary  of  State 

•■i3i  Administrator.  Aiijency  for  Interna- 
tlon.il    Development 

••(4)  Administrator  ijf  the  National  Aero- 
nautics and  Space  Administration 

"(51    Administrator  of  Veterans'  Affairs 

■•(6»  Administrator  of  the  Housing  and 
H'lme  Finance  Ai?ency 

•  ,7i    Administrator  of  the  Federal  Aviation 

Agency 

■■i8i  Chairman.  Atomic  ETnergy  Commis- 
sion 

:9i    Chairman.  Council  of  Economic  Ad- 

vl.s«»rs 

(lOi    Chairman     B<^iard    of    Governors    of 
the   Federal    Re.«erve   System 

"(11)    EMrect-or  if  the  Bure.ui  .>f  the  Budget 

"(12)  Director  of  the  Office  ..f  Science  and 
Technology 

"(13i  Dlreitor  of  the  United  States  Arms 
Control    and    Disarmament    Agency 

••il4i  Director  of  the  United  States  In- 
formation   .\gencv 

■  15)  Director  of  the  Federal  Bureau  of 
Investigation  Departmeiit  of  Ju.stlce.  s.>  Umk' 
as  the  position  Is  held  bv  the  present  In- 
cumbent prat  tded.  That  thereafter  the  posi- 
tion  shall    be   placed   In   level    III 

"(16 1    Director   of   Central    Intelligence. 

••(  17f    secretary  of  the  .Mr  Force 

"(18i    Secretary  of  the  .^rmy 

"(191    Secretary  .if  the  Navy 

••(C)    Level    III    of    the    Federal    Executive 
Salary  Schedule  shall  apply  to  the  following 
offices    and    poeltlons.    for    which    the    annual 
rate  of  basic  compensation  shall   be  $28  .500 
"  ( 1 1    Deputy  Attorney  General 

■•,2)    Solicitor      General      of      the      United 

States 

••i4i    Deputy  Postmaster  General 

"I  4  I    Under  Se<-retarv  of  Akcrlculture 

•■(5i    Under  Secretary  of  Commerce 

"(6)  Under  Secretary  of  Commerce  for 
TYansportatlon 

"(7)  Under  Se^^retarv  of  Heal'h,  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare 

"(81    Under  Se'T'-'arv  of   the  Interior 

"(9)    Under  Se<-retarv  of  I^bor 

"MOl  Under  .-v.r.'-..rv  of  State  for  Politi- 
cal A-Tai's  .r  Under  .Secretary  of  State  for 
Economic  Affairs 

"(11)    Under  Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 


"(12)    Under  Secreuiry  of  the  Treasury  tot 
Monetary  Aft.ilrs 

••(13)    Administrator  of  General  Services. 

■■(  14i    .Administrator  of  the  Small  Bu.slneas 
Adminlstrat!'  r; 

"(15)    Deputy    AdmlnlstraUjr   of    Veterans' 
Affairs 

■•(16i    Deputy    .Adinlnl.'^trator,    Agency    for 
Internatlo'ial  Development 

"(17)    Chairman,   Civil   .Aeronautics  Board, 

"(  18i    Cli.iirrnan  of  the  United  Suites  ClvU 
Service  Commission 

••|19)    Chairman,  Federal  Communications 
Commission. 

••(20)    Chairman,   Bo.ard  of  Directors    Ped- 
er.il  Deposit  Insurance  Corporation 

"(21  1    Chairman  of  the  Federal  Home  L<»aa 
Bank  Board 

■■|-,:2i    Chairman,   Federal   Power   Coramls- 
slor: 

"(23)    Chairman.   Federal   Trade   Commis- 
sion. 

•'(24 1    Chairman,       Intersuite       Commerce 
Commission 

"(25 1    Chairman,  National  Labor  Relations 
Board 

••(•26t    Chairman.  Securities  and  Exchange 
Commission. 

••(27)    Chairman,  Board  of  Directors  of  the 
Tenne.ssee  Valley  Authority 

'I '28 1    Chairman,         National         Mediation 
Board 

"(29 1    Chairman.       Railroad       Retirement 
Board 

•inO)    Chairman,    Federal    Maritime    Com- 
mission. 

"(31)    Comptroller  of  the  Currency 

"(32)    Commissioner  of   Internal  Revenue 
■(•^/i)    Direct' ir    of    Defense    Research    and 
Knglneerlng.  Department  of  Defen.se 

•■.:i4i  Deputy  .\dminlstraUir  of  the  Na- 
tional Aeronautics  and  Spice  Administration, 

"(35)  Deputy  Director  of  the  Bureau  of 
the  Bvidget 

••(36 1  Deputy  Director  of  Central  Intelli- 
gence 

••(37)    Director  of  the  Office  of  Emergency 

Planning 

•(38)    Dlrect<jr  of  the  Peace  Corps. 

"(39)  Director  <Jt'  Selective  Service,  .so  long 
as  the  position  Is  held  by  the  present  aicum- 
bent  ProitdPd,  That  thereafter  the  position 
shall  be  placed  In  l^vel  IV 

•■(40)  Chief  Medical  Director  In  the  De- 
partment of  Medicine  and  Surgery  of  the 
Vet.erans'  .Administration 

■■(41  I  Director  of  the  National  Science 
Found.itlon 

■•42)  Deputy  Admlnl;arntor  of  the  Hous- 
ing and  Home  Finance  At^ency 

■■(43)  President  of  the  Export-Import 
Bank  of  Washington 

■•(44,    Members.    Atomic    Energy   Conunls- 

■(45  I  Members.  Board  of  Governors  of  the 
Fed-'ral   Reserve   System 

••(46»  A.ssoclate  Director  of  the  Federal 
Bureau  of  Investlgtitlon.  Department  of  Jus- 
tice so  long  as  the  p.«ltlon  is  held  by  the 
present  incumbent:  Provxded.  That  there- 
after the  pi^itlon  shall  be  placed  In  Level  IV, 

"(d)  Level  IV  of  the  Federal  Executive 
Sal.arv  Schedule  shall  apply  to  the  following 
(pfflces  and  positions,  for  which  the  ^^nnual 
rate  of  h;i-slc  compensation  shall  be  $27,000. 

"(1)  Administrator  Bureau  of  Security 
and  Consular  AfTalrs.  Department  of  State. 

"(2)  Deputy  Administrator  of  the  Federal 
Aviation    Agency. 

••(3  1    Deputy     Administrator     of     General 

Services  „     v.      m= 

••(4,  Ass(x-late  Administrator  of  the  Na- 
tional Aeronautics  and  Space  Administration. 

■•(5)  Assistant  Administrators.  Agency  for 
International  Development  (6) . 

"(6)  Regional  Assistant  Administrators. 
Agency    for   International   Development    (4). 

••(7>    Under  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force. 

"(8)    Under  Secretary  of  the  Army. 

"(9)    Under  Secretary  of  the  Navy. 


.(10)   Deputy  Under  Secretaries  of  State 
'^■'.(11)  Assistant  Secretaries  of  Agriculture 

(3) 
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••(12) 


Assistant  Secretaries  of  Commerce 


(4) 


..,  13 1    Assistant  Secretaries  of  Defense  (7) . 
.■(141    Assistant    Secretaries    of     the    Air 

Force  ( 3 )  • 

••(15)    Assistant    Secretaries   of    the    Army 

'■^•',16)   Assistant    Secretaries    of    the    Navy 

'^••,17)    Assistant  Secretaries  of  Health,  Ed- 
ucation, and  Welfare   (2). 

■,18i    Assistant  Secretaries  of  the  Interior 

■■il9)    Assistant  Attorneys  General    (9). 

-,20)    Assistant  Secretaries  of  Labor  (4). 

••(21)    Assl.stant   Postmasters   General    (5). 

••(22)    Assistant  Secretaries  of  State    (11). 

••(231  Assistant  SecreUrles  of  the  Treas- 
ury  1 4  ( .  i.  ,„ 

■■(241  Chairman  of  the  United  States  Tar- 
iff Commission. 

•■(251  Commissioner,  Community  Facili- 
ties Administration. 

■  ,26)  Commissioner.  Federal  Housing  Ad- 
ministration. 

••,27)  Commissioner,  Public  Housing  Ad- 
ministration. 

••(28)  Commissioner,  Urban  Renewal  Aa- 
minlstration. 

■•,29)  Director  of  Civil  Defense,  Depart- 
ment of  the  Army. 

•■,30).  Director  of  the  Federal  Mediation 
and  Conciliation  Service. 

••(31)  Deputy  Chief  Medical  Director  in 
the  Department  of  Medicine  and  Surgery  of 
the  Veterans'   Administration. 

■■(32)  Deputy  Director  of  the  Office  of 
Emergency  Planning. 

•  1 33 )  Deputy  Director  of  the  Office  of  Sci- 
ence and  Technology. 

■(34)   Deputy  Director  of  the  Peace  Corpe. 

"(35)  Deputy  Director  of  the  United 
SUtes  Arms  Control  and  Disarmament 
Agency. 

••,36 1  Deputy  Director  of  the  United 
States  Information   Agency. 

•  1 37)  Assistant  Directors  of  the  Bureau  of 
the  Budget  (3). 

•  (38 1  General  Counsel  of  the  Department 
of  Agriculture. 

1 39  I  General  Counsel  of  the  Department 
of  Commerce. 

■■,40)  General  Counsel  of  the  Department 
of  Defense. 

•■(41)  General  Counsel  of  the  Department 
of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare. 

'•(42)  Solicitor  of  the  Department  of  the 
Interior 

■(43)  Solicitor  of  the  Department  of 
Labor. 

■(441  General  Counsel  of  the  National 
Labor  Relations  Board. 

"(45)  General  Counsel  of  the  Post  Office 
Department 

■■i46i  Counselor  of  the  Department  of 
State 

■(47)  Legal  Adviser  of  the  Department  of 
State 

■  48  I  General  Counsel  of  the  Department 
of  the  Treasury. 

■49  1  First  Vice  President  of  the  Export- 
Import  Bank  of  Washington. 

•(50 1  General  Manager  of  the  Atomic  En- 
ergy Commission. 

"(51 1  Governor  of  the  Farm  Credit  Ad- 
ministration. 

■  (52)  Inspector  General.  Foreign  Assist- 
ance 

■■(53 1  Deputy  Inspector  General,  Foreign 
.Assistance 

■•i54)    Members,    ClvU    Aeronautics   Board. 

"(55)  Members,  Council  of  Economic  Ad- 
visers 

•'1,56)  Members,  Soard  of  Directors  of  the 
Export  -Import  Bank  of  Washington. 

■  57 1  Members.  Federal  Communications 
Commission, 


"(68)  Member,  Board  of  Directors  of  the 
nderal  Deposit  Insurance  Corporation. 

"(59)   Members,  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank 
Bofutl. 

"(60)   Members,    Federal    Power    Commis- 
sion. 

"(61)   Members,    Federal    Trade    Commis- 
sion. 

"(62)    Members,       Interstate       Commerce 
Conunlssion. 

"(63)  Members,  National  Labor  Relations 
Board. 

"(64)  Members,  Securities  and  Exchange 
Commission. 

"(65)  Members,  Board  of  Directors  of  the 
Tennessee  Valley  Authority. 

"(66)  Members,  United  States  Civil  Serv- 
ice Conunlssion. 

"(67)  Members,  Federal  Maritime  Com- 
mission. 

"(68)   Members,  National  Mediation  Board. 
"(69)   Members,       Railroad       Retirement 
Board. 

"(e)  Level  V  of  the  Federal  Executive  Sal- 
ary Schedule  shall  apply  to  the  following 
officers  and  positions,  for  which  the  annual 
rate  of  basic  compensation  shall  be  $26,000: 
"(1)  Administrator,  Agricultural  Market- 
ing Service,  Department  of  Agriculture. 

"(2)  Administrator,  Agricultural  Research 
Service,  Department  of  Agriculture. 

"(3)  Administrator,  Agricultural  Stabili- 
zation and  Conservation  Service,  Department 
of  Agriculture. 

"(4)  Administrator,  Farmers  Home  Ad- 
ministration. 

"(5)  Administrator,  Foreign  Agricultural 
Service,  Department  of  Agriculture. 

"(6)   Administrator,    Rural    Electrification 
Administration,  Department  of  Agriculture, 
"(7)   Administrator,      Soil      Conservation 
Service,  Department  of  Agriculture. 

"(8)   Administrator,  Bonneville  Power  Ad- 
ministration,   Department    of    the    Interior. 
"(9)   Administrator  of  the  National  Capi- 
tal Transportation  Agency. 

"  ( 10)  Administrator  of  the  Saint  Lawrence 
Seaway  Development  Corporation. 

"(11)  Deputy  Administrators  of  the  Small 
Business  Administration  (4) . 

"(12)  Associate  Administrator  for  Admin- 
istration, Federal  Aviation  Agency. 

"(13)  Associate  Administrator  for  De- 
velopment, Federal  Aviation  Agency. 

"(14)  Associate  Administrator  for  Pro- 
grams, Federal  Aviation  Agency. 

"(16)  Associate  Administrator  for  Ad- 
vanced Research  and  Technology,  National 
Aeronautics  and  Space  Administration. 

"(16)  Associate  Administrator  for  Space 
Science  and  Applications,  National  Aero- 
nautics and  Space  Administration. 

"(17)  Associate  Administrator  for  Manned 
Space  Plight,  National  Aeronautics  and  Space 
Administration. 

"(18)   Associate  Deputy  Administrator,  Na- 
tional Aeronautics  and  Space  Administration. 
"  ( 19 )    Deputy  Associate  Administrator,  Na- 
tional Aeronautics  and  Space  Administration. 
"(20)   Associate  Deputy   Administrator   of 
Veterans'  Affairs. 

"(21)   Archivist  of  the  United  States. 
"(22)   Area     Redevelopment     Administra- 
tor, Department  of  Commerce 

"(23)  Assistant  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
for  Administration. 

"(24)  Assistant  Secretary  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  'Welfare  for  Administration. 

"(26)  Assistant  Secetary  of  the  Interior 
for  Administration. 

"(26)  Assistant  Attorney  General  for  Ad- 
ministration. 

"(27)  Assistant  Secretary  of  Labor  for  Ad- 
ministration. 

"(28)  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
for  Administration. 

"(29)  Assistant  General  Manager,  Atomic 
Energy  Commission. 

"(30)  Assistant  and  Science  Adviser  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

"(31)  Chairman,  Foreign  Claims  Settle- 
ment Commission  of  the  United  States. 


"(32)  Chairman  of  the  Military  Liaison 
Committee  to  the  Atomic  ESiergy  Commis- 
sion, Department  of  Defense. 

"(33)  Chairman  of  the  Renegotiation 
Board. 

"(34)  Chairman  of  the  Subversive  Activi- 
ties Control  Board. 

"  (35 )  Chief  Counsel  for  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Service,  Department  of  the  Treasury. 

"(36)  Chief  Forester  of  the  Forest  Service, 
Department  of  Agriculture. 

"(37)  Chief  Postal  Inspector,  Post  Office 
Department. 

"(38)  Chief,  Weather  Bureau,  Department 
of  Commerce. 

"(39)  Commissioner  of  Customs,  Depart- 
of  the  Treasury. 

"(40)  Commissioner,  Federal  Supply  Serv- 
ice, General  Services  Administration. 

"  (41 )  Commissioner  of  Education,  Depart- 
ment of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare. 

"(42)  Commissioner  of  Fish  and  Wildlife, 
Department  of  the  Interior. 

"(43)  Commissioner  of  Food  and  Drugs, 
Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare. 

"(44)  Commissioner  of  Immigration  and 
Naturalization,  Department  of  Justice. 

"(45)  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs,  De- 
partment of  the  Interior. 

"(46)  Chief  Commissioner,  Indian  Claims 
Commission. 

"(47)  Associate  Conunlssloners,  Indian 
Claims  Commission  (2). 

"(48)  Commissioner  of  Patents,  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce. 

"(49)  Commissioner,  Public  Buildings 
Service.  General  Services  Administration. 

"(50)  Commissioner  of  Reclamation,  De- 
partment of  the  Interior. 

"(51)  Commissioner  of  Social  Security, 
Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare. 

"(52)  Commissioner  of  Vocational  Reha- 
bilitation, Department  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare. 

"(53)  Commissioner  of  Welfare,  Depart- 
ment of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare. 

"(54)  Director.  Advanced  Research  Proj- 
ects Agency,  Department  of  Defense. 

"(55)  Director  of  Agricultural  Economics, 
Department  of  Agriculture. 

"(56)  Director,  Bureau  of  the  CJensus,  De- 
partment of  Commerce. 

"(57)  Director,  Bureau  of  Mines,  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior. 

"(58)  Director,  Bureau  of  Prisons,  Depart- 
ment of  Justice. 

"(59)  Director,  Geological  Survey,  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior. 

"(60)  Director,  Office  of  Research  and 
Engineering,  Post  Office  Department. 

"(61)  Director.  National  Bureau  of  Stand- 
ards, Department  of  Commerce. 

"(62)  Director  of  Regulation,  Atomic 
Energy  Commission. 

"(63)  Director  of  Science  and  Education, 
Department  of  Agriculture. 

"(64)  Deputy  Under  Secretary  for  Mone- 
tary Affairs.  Department  of  the  Treasury. 

"(65)  Deputy  Commissioner  of  Internal 
Revenue,  Department  of  the  Treasury. 

"(66)  Deputy  Director,  National  Science 
Foundation. 

"(67)  Deputy  Director,  Policy  and  Plans, 
United  States  information  Agency. 

"(68)  Deputy  General  Counsel,  Depart- 
ment of  Defense. 

"(69)  Deputy  General  Manager,  Atomic 
Energy  Commission. 

"(70)  Associate  Director  of  the  Federal 
Mediation  and  Conciliation  Service. 

"(71)  Associate  Director  for  Volunteers, 
Peace  Corps. 

"(72)  Associate  Director  for  Program  De- 
velopment and  Operations,  Peace  Corps. 

"(73)  Assistants  to  the  Director  of  the 
Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation,  Department 
of  Justice  (2). 

"(74)  Assistant  Directors,  Office  of  Emer- 
gency Planning  (3) . 
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•■(76)    Aaslatant    Dlrect^^rs.    United    States 
Arms  Control  and  Dlsarniiiment  Agency  (4). 
••(78)  Federal  High  way  Administrator.  De- 
partment of  Commerce 

•(77)     Placal    Assistant    Secretary    of    the 
Treasury. 

••(78)    General  Counsel   of   the   Agency   for 
International  Development 

"(79)   General  Counsel  of  the  Department 
of  the  Air  Force 

•■(80)   General  Counsel  of  the  Department 
of  the  Army 

•■(81)    General     Counsel     of     the     Atomic 
Energy  Commlaalon 

••(82)    General     Counsel     of     the     Federal 
Aviation  Agency 

(83)  General  Counsel    it  the  Housing  and 
Home  Finance  Agency 

••(84)   General  Counsel  of  the  Department 
of  the  Navy. 

(85)  General  Counsel    >f  the  United  States 
.Arms  Control  and   Disarmament  Agency 

••(86)    General    Counsel    of    the    National 
Aeronautics   and   Space    .Administration 
••(87)    Governor  of  the  Canal  Zone 
••(88)    Manpower    Administrator.     Depart- 
ment of  Labor. 

•'(89)  Maritime  Administrator.  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce 

"(90)    Members.     Foreign     Claims    Settle- 
ment CominlMlon  of  the  United  States 
"(91)    Members.    Renegotiation   Board 
"(92)    Members.  Subversive  Activities  Con- 
trol Board. 

■'(93)  Members.  United  States  Tariff  Com- 
mission. 

"(94)  President  of  the  Federal  National 
Mortgage  Aaeoclatlon 

"(95)  Special  A.sslstant  to  the  Secretary 
I  Health  and  Medical  Affairs  i  ,  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 

•■(96)  Deputy  Directors  of  Defense  Re- 
search and  Englneerint?  Department  of 
Defense  ( 4 ) . 

"(97)  Aaslatant  Administrator  of  General 
Services. 

"(98)  Director.  United  States  Travel  Serv- 
ice. Department  of  Commerce 

"(99)  Executive  Director  of  the  United 
States  Civil  Service  Comml.sslon 

"(f)  In  addition  to  the  offices  and  posi- 
tions listed  In  subsections  (di  and  (ei  of 
this  section,  the  President  Is  authorized  to 
place  from  time  to  time  offices  and  positions 
held  by  not  to  exceed  thirty  persons  In  levels 
IV  and  V  of  the  Federal  Executive  Salary 
-Schedule  when  he  deems  such  action  neces- 
sary to  reflect  changes  In  organization,  man- 
agement reeponslblUtles.  or  workload  In  any 
Federal  department  or  agency  Any  such 
action  with  respect  to  an  office  to  which  ap- 
pointment la  made  bv  the  President  bv  and 
with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate 
shall  be  effective  only  at  the  time  of  a  new 
appointment  to  such  office  Each  action 
taken  under  this  subsection  shall  be  pub- 
lished In  the  Federal  Register  except  when 
It  is  determined  by  the  President  that  such 
publication  would  be  contrary  to  the  Interest 
of  the  national  securltv  No  action  shall  be 
taken  under  this  subsection  with  respect  to 
an  office  or  position  the  compen.sation  for 
which  la  fixed  at  a  specific  rate  by  this 
section  or  by  statute  enacted  subsequent  to 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act. 

"(g)  In  addition  to  the  offices  and  priei- 
tlons  listed  In  subsections  (di  and  (ei  "f 
this  section  and  the  .ifflces  and  positions 
placed  by  the  President  In  levels  IV  and  V 
pursuant  to  subset-tlon  if)  of  this  section 
the  President  Is  authorized  to  place,  during 
the  period  which  begins  on  the  day  Imme- 
diately following  the  date  of  enactment  of 
this  Act  and  which  terminates  on  the  first 
day  of  the  sixth  month  which  begins  follow- 
ing the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act.  in 
levels  rV  and  V  of  the  Federal  Executive 
Salary  Schedule  offices  and  positions  held  by 
not  to  exceed  thirty  persons,  the  duties  and 
responsibilities  of  which  he  deems  appro- 
priate for  such   levels      No  action  shall  be 


taken  under  this  subsection  with  respect  to 
an  office  or  position  the  compen&itlon  for 
which  is  fixed  at  a  specific  rate  by  this  sec- 
tion or  by  statute  enacted  subsequent  to  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  .\ct 

■SEC  304  (a)  Section  104  of  title  3  United 
States  C<)de  (relating  to  the  cnmpensiitlon 
of  the  Vice  President  i,  is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  •$35. 000'  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
•$43,000' 

••(bi  Section  105  of  title  3.  United  States 
Code,  is  amended  to  read  as  follows 
"•§105.  Compensation  of  secretaries  and 
executive.  administrative  and 
staff  a.sslstants  to  President 
••  The  President  Is  authorized  to  fix  the 
compensiitlon  of  the  six  administrative  as- 
sistants authorized  to  be  appointed  under 
section  106  of  this  title,  of  the  Executive 
Secretary  of  the  National  Security  Council,  of 
the  Executive  Secretary  of  the  National 
.\eronautlcs  and  Space  Council,  and  of  eight 
other  secretaries  or  immediate  staff  assist- 
ants in  the  White  House  Office  at  rates  of 
basic  compensation  not  to  exceed  that  of 
level  II  of  the  Federal  Executive  Salary 
Schedule  ' 

'■Conforming  changes  in  existing  lau^ 
"Sec    305    The  following  provisions  of  law 
are  hereby  repealed: 

'•(li  The  Federal  Executive  Pav  Act  of 
1956.  as  amended  (3  U8C  2201  220«1).  es- 
tablishing rates  uf  basic  compensation  for 
heads  of  executive  departments  and  other 
Federal   officials 

•■(2i  Section  3012ihi  of  title  10.  Unl'ed 
States  C'Xle.  providing  compen-satlon  of  $22.- 
000  a  year  for  the  Secretary  of  the  Army. 

••i3)  Section  3013(b)  of  title  10.  United 
States  Code,  fixing  the  annual  salaries  of  the 
Under  Secretary  and  each  Assistant  Se<-retary 
of  the  Army  at  $20,000  a  year. 

••(4)  Section  5031  id  i  of  title  10,  United 
States  C<xle.  providing  compensation  of  $22.- 
000  a  year  for  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy 

••(5i  Section  5033(c)  of  title  10.  United 
States  Code,  providing  the  annual  sfilary  of 
$20  000  a  year  for  the  Under  Secretiiry  of  the 
Navy 

••(6  I  Section  SCh's  of  Public  I. aw  87  t'..Sl.  ap- 
proved September  7,  1962  (76  Stat  526.  10 
use  5034.  note  I.  providing  compensation 
of  $20,000  a  year  for  Assistant  Secretaries  of 
the  Navy 

••|7»  Section  8012(g)  of  title  10  United 
States  C'Xle.  providing  compensation  of 
$22,000  a  year  fur  the  Secretary  of  the  Air 
Force 

••(8i  Section  8013(b>  of  title  lo  United 
States  Code,  fixing  the  annual  salaries  of  the 
Under  Secretary  and  each  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  the  Air  Force  at  $^20  00<)  a  year 

■'i9i  Section  l,17ici  (jf  title  10.  United 
States  Code,  fixing  the  compensation  of  the 
Oeneral  Counsel  of  the  Department  of  De- 
fense at  the  rate  prescribed  by  law  for  as- 
sistant secretaries  of  executive  departments 
■(lOi(A)  The  lixst  sentence  of  section  22 
a  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1954,  as 
amended  (68  SU\t  924.  71  Stat  612,  42  U  S  C 
2032iai  1.  relating  to  the  annual  salaries  of 
the  Chairman  and  members  of  such  Com- 
mission, which  reads  Each  member  except 
the  Chairman,  shall  reoel'.e  compensation  at 
the  rate  of  $22.(X)0  per  annum:  and  the 
member  designated  as  Chairman  shall  re- 
ceive comf>ensatlon  at  the  rate  of  $22,500 
per  annum  '. 

"(B>  That  part  of  the  first  sentence  uf 
section  27  a  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Act  of 
1954  i68  Stat  926;  42  USC  2037(a)).  re- 
lating to  the  salary  of  the  Chairman  of  the 
Military  Liaison  Committee  which  reads  '. 
and  who  sh.iU  receive  compensation  at  the 
rate  prescribed  for  an  AsslsUnt  -SecreUry 
of  Defense' 

"(11)  That  part  of  Reorganization  Plan 
Numbered  1  of  1958  (72  Stat  1799  and  861; 
75  Stat    630,   5  U.S.C    133z   15,  note)  — 
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■  (Ai  In  section  2(b).  relating  to  the  an- 
nual salary  of  the  Director  of  the  OfUce  of 
Emergency  Planning,  which  reads:  and  «hili 
receive  compensation  at  the  rate  now  or 
hereafter  prescribed  by  law  for  the  heada  of 
executive   departments'; 

••iBi  In  section  2(ci.  relating  to  the  an- 
nual  salary  of  the  Deputy  Director  of  such 
Office,  which  reads  •shall  receive  competua- 
tlon  at  the  rate  now  or  hereafter  pre8crlbe<i 
by  law  for  the  under  secretaries  referred  to 
In  section  104  of  the  Federal  Executive  Pay 
Act   of    1956    (5    use     2203),';    and 

••(C)  In  section  2(d),  relating  to  the  an- 
nual salaries  of  three  .Assistant  Directors  of 
such  Office,  which  reads:  •shall  receive  com- 
pensation at  the  rate  now  or  hereafter  pre- 
scribed by  law  for  assistant  secretaries  of 
executive    departments.'.  \_ 

■•(12)  (A)  That  part  of  the  second  sen- 
tence of  section  202(a)  of  the  National  Aero- 
nautics and  Space  Act  of  1958  (72  Stat  429; 
42  use  2472(a)).  relating  to  the  annual 
salary  of  the  Administrator  of  the  National 
.Aeronautics  and  Space  Administration, 
which  reads  '.  and  shall  receive  compensa- 
tion at  the  r.ite  of  $22,500  per  annum' 

"(B)  That  part  of  the  first  sentence  of  sec- 
tion 202ibi  of  such  Act  (72  Stat  429;  42 
use  2472(bi  ).  relating  to  the  annual  sal- 
ary of  the  Deputy  Administrator  of  such 
.Administration,  which  reads-  '.  shall  receive 
compensation  at  the  rate  of  $21,500  per  an- 
num.' 

•■(13)  (A)  That  part  of  section  201(f)  of 
the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Act  of 
1958  {12  Stat  428;  42  USC.  2471 1  f  i  ).  relat- 
ing to  the  annual  salary  of  a  civilian  execu- 
tive secretary  In  the  National  Aeronautics 
and  Space  Council,  which  reads:  •and  shall 
receive  compensation  at  the  rate  of  $20,000 
ii  year' 

"(Bi  Tliat  part  of  section  2(H  of  such  .Act 
(72  Stat  431,  432,  42  U  S.C  2474(a)  (1).  and 
(di),  relating  to  the  annual  salary  of  the 
Chairman  of  the  ClvlUan-Mllltary  Liaison 
Committee,  as  follows: 

"In  subsection  (a)(1),  that  part  which 
reads  '.  and  .^hall  receive  compensation  (In 
the  manner  provided  In  8ub.sectlon  (d))  at 
the  rate  of  $20.iWO  per  annum' 

••In  the  second  sentence  of  subsection  (di. 
that  part  which  reads  'fixed  by  subsection 
(a)(1)'. 

"(14)  (A)  That  part  of  the  second  sentence 
of  section  2(a)  of  the  Act  of  May  26.  1949 
(63  Stat  111:  5  USC  151b(a))  as  amended, 
relating  to  the  rank  and  salary  of  the  Coun- 
selor and  of  the  Legal  Adviser  of  the  De- 
partment of  State,  which  reads:  'and  shall 
receive  the  same  salary  as" 

"(B)  The  last  sentence  of  section  2ia)  of 
the  Act  of  May  26.  1949  (63  Stat  111:5  U.S.C. 
151b(,i)  I  as  amended,  relating  to  the  rate  of 
basic  compensation  of  the  Deputy  Under 
Sprret.irles  of  State  which  reads:  'Unless 
otherwise  provided  for  by  law.  the  rate  of 
basic  compensation  of  the  Deputy  Under 
-Secretaries  of  State  shall  be  the  same  as  that 
of  .Assi.stant  Secretaries  of  State  ' 

"(C)  That  part  of  the  second  sentence  of 
-section  2(b)  of  the  Act  of  May  26,  1949,  aa 
amended  (  73  Stat  265;  5  USC  151b(b)).  re- 
lating to  the  annual  siilary  of  the  Under  Sec- 
retary of  State  for  Political  Affairs  or  for 
Economic  .Affairs,  as  designated  by  the  I»re8l- 
dent.  which  reads  'shall  receive  compensa- 
tion at  the  rate  of  $22  000  a  venr  and' 

"(15)  The  livst  sentence  of  210(a)  of  title 
38.  United  States  CcKle.  relating  to  the  an- 
nual salary  of  the  Administrator  of  Veterans' 
.Affairs.  Veterans'  .Administration,  which 
reads  He  shall  receive  a  salary  of  $21,000  a 
year,  payable  monthly  ". 

'•(18)  (A)  The  last  sentence  of  section  201 
(a)(2)  of  the  Federal  Aviation  Act  of  1958 
(72  Stat  741:49USC  1321  (  a)  (2 )).  relating 
to  the  annual  salaries  of  the  Chairman  and 
members  of  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board, 
which  reads  Eiich  member  of  the  Board 
shall  receive  a  salary  at  the  rate  of  $20,000 


„nr.um   except  that  the  member  serving 
p:  cSamln  "an  receive  a  salary  at  the  rate 
f  •■JO  500  per  annum.'. 

•  n,  Th  it  paft  of  the  second  sentence  of 
J,  n  30l',a)  of  such  Act  (72  Stat.  744;  49 
r^^r  I341iai  ).  relating  to  the  annual  sal- 
irv  of  the  Administrator  of  the  Federal  Avla- 
f.;n  Ai:encv  which  reads:  ',  and  who  shall 
:l:ce:^^  compensation  at   the  rate  of  $22,500 

nrr  aiiuum'.  ^         .  „<• 

■,r\  That  part  of  the  second  sentence  of 
.ectlon  302ia)  of  such  Act  (72  Stat.  744;  49 
nsc  1342(a)  ).  relating  to  the  annual  sal- 
arv  of  the  Deputv  Administrator  of  such 
/ilncv  which  reads  'shall  receive  compen- 
V^tlon  at  the  rate  of  $20,500  per  annum,  and'. 

•■,17)  (A)  The  la-st  sentence  of  section  22  of 
the  Arms  Control  and  Disarmament  Act  (75 
s,,,.  6'V'  22  U  SC  2f)62)  .  relating  to  the  an- 
nual ^alarv  of  the  Director  of  the  United 
Sfites  Arms  Control  and  Disarmament 
*«ncv  which  reads:  •He  shall  receive  com- 
nensatiun  at  the  rate  of  $22,500  per  annum.'. 

■  iBi  The  second  sentence  ot  section  23  of 
such  Act  (75  Stat  632.  ^22  USC.  2563) .  relat- 
ing to  the  annual  salary  of  the  Deputy  Direc- 
tor of  such  .Agency,  which  reads:  'He  shall 
receive  compensation  at  the  rate  of  $21,500 
per  annum  ' 

•iC)  The  second  sentence  of  section  24  of 
such  Act  (75  Stat  632;  22  USC.  2564).  relat- 
ing to  the  annual  salaries  of  the  four  Assist- 
ant Directors  of  such  Agency,  which  reads: 
They  shall  receive  compensation  at  the  rate 

of  $20,000  per  annum  '  ,  »,       »,  o    in,;K 

■  1 18 )  Section  3  of  the  Act  of  March  2.  1955 
,69  Stat.  10;  5  U.S.C.  294.  293.  295a).  relat- 
ing to  the  annual  salaries  of  certain  officials 
if  the  Department  of  Justice,  which  reads: 
Sec  3  (a)  The  compensation  of  the 
Deputy  Attorney  General  shall  be  at  the  rate 
nf  $2HH)0  per  annum. 

••■ibi  The  compensation  of  the  Solicitor 
General  shall  be  at  the  rate  of  $20,500  per 

annum. 

•■■|c)  The  ccynpensatlon  of  each  Assistant 
Attorney  General,  other  than  the  Adminis- 
trative As.'ilstant  Attorney  General,  shall  be 
a;  the  rate  of  $20,000  per  annum.'. 

1 191 1  A)  The  last  sentence  of  section 
I02ici  of  Reorganization  Plan  Numbered  7 
of  1961  (75  Stat  840;  5  U.S.C.  133Z-15.  note), 
relatint:  to  the  annual  salaries  of  the  Chair- 
man and  members  of  the  Federal  Maritime 
Commlfision.  which  reads:  'The  Chairman  of 
the  Comml-sslon  shall  receive  a  salary  at  the 
rate  of  $20,500  per  annum,  and  each  of  the 
other  Commissioners  shall  receive  a  salary 
.it  the  rate  of  $20,000  per  annum.'. 

Bi  That  part  of  section  261  of  such  re- 
orgitnization  plan  (  75  Stat.  842;  5  U.S.C.  133z- 
15.  note) .  relating  to  the  annual  salary  of  the 
Maritime  Administrator  In  the  Department 
of  Commerce,  which  reads:  'shall  receive  a 
salary  at  the  rate  of  $20,000  per  annum,'. 

(20 1  That  part  of  the  fourth  sentence  of 
section  4ia)   of  the  Securities  Exchange  Act 

f  1934  as  iunended  (74  Stat.  408  and  913;  16 
CSC  78d  (  a  )  i .  relating  to  the  annual  salaries 
of  the  ChalrmaKi  and  Commissioners  of  the 
Securities  and  Exchange  Commission,  which 
reads  .sh;ill  receive  a  salary  at  the  rate  of 
»;2000()  a  year,  except  that  the  Chairman 
shall  receive  additional  salary  at  the  rate  of 
»5()0  a  year  and' 

1 21 1  Section  8  of  the  Food  Additives 
Amendment  of  1958  (72  Stat.  1789:  5  U.S.C. 
220,s  note),  fixing  the  annual  salary  of  the 
Commissioner  of  Fo(xl  and  Drugs  at  $20,000 
per  annum. 

•■i22i   That   part  of   the  first  sentence  of 
section   3    of    ;he    Area    Redevelopment   Act 

75  Suit  48;  4'^  USC  2502),  relating  to  the 
itnnuKl  salary  of  the  Area  Redevelopment 
Administrator  ^n  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce, which  reads:  'who  shall  receive  com- 
pen.sation at  a  rate  equal  to  that  received  by 
.Assistant   Secretaries  of  Commerce'. 

"(23  I    The  last  sentence  of  section  203(b) 

(1)  of  the  National  Security  Act  of  1947  (72 
Stat   520.  5  use.  I71c(b)  (1 )  )  ) .  relating  to 


the  annual  salary  of  the  Director  of  Defense 
Resesu-ch  and  Engineering  In  the  Department 
of  Defense,  which  reads:  'The  compensation 
of  the  Director  Is  that  prescribed  by  law  for 
the  Secretaries  of  the  military  departments.'. 
"(24)  In  section  303(a)  of  title  23,  United 
States  Code, 

"(A)  That  part  of  the  second  sentence, 
relating  to  the  annual  salary  of  the  Federal 
Highway  Administrator  in  the  Department 
of  Commerce,  which  reads:  'shall  receive 
basic  compensation  at  the  rate  prescribed  by 
law  for  Assistant  Secretaries  of  executive 
departments  and';  and 

"(B)  The  last  sentence,  relating  to  the  an- 
nual salary  of  the  Deputy  Federal  Highway 
Administrator  in  such  department,  which 
reads:  "The  Deputy  Federal  Highway  Admin- 
istrator shall  receive  basic  compensation  at 
a  rate  $1,000  less  than  the  rate  provided  for 
the  Federal  Highway  Administrator.'. 

"(25)  The  last  proviso  In  the  paragraph 
under  the  heading  'Immigration  and  Nat- 
uralization Service'  and  under  the  subhead- 
ing 'SALARIES  AND  EXPENSES'  In  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  Appropriation  Act.  1959  (72 
Stat.  251;  5  U.S.C.  2206.  note),  relating  to 
the  annual  salary  of  the  Commissioner  of 
the  Immigration "  and  Naturalization  Serv- 
ice, which  reads:  ':  Provided  further.  That. 
hereafter,  the  compensation  of  the  Commis- 
sioner of  the  Immigration  and  Naturalization 
Service  shall  be  $20,000  per  annum'. 

"(26)  The  second  paragraph  of  section  3 
of  title  35,  United  States  Code,  relating  to 
the  annual  salary  of  the  Commissioner  of 
Patents  which  reads:  'The  annual  rate  of 
compensation  of  the  Commissioner  shall  be 
$20,000.'. 

"(27)  That  part  of  section  4(a)  of  the 
Peace  Corps  Act  (75  Stat.  612;  22  U.S.C. 
2503(a)).  relating  to  the  annual  salaries  of 
the  Director  and  of  the  Deputy  Director  of 
the  Peace  Corps,  which  reads:  '.  whose  com- 
pensation shall  be  fixed  by  the  President  at 
a  rate  not  In  excess  of  $20,000  per  annum,' 
and  ',  whoee  compensation  shall  be  fixed  by 
the  President  at  a  rate  not  In  excess  of  $19,500 
per  annum'. 

"(28)  (A)  Section  308  of  title  39.  United 
States  Code,  fixing  the  annual  rate  of  basic 
compensation  of  the  position  of  Chief  Postal 
Inspector  In  the  Post  Office  Department  at 
$19,000. 

"(B)   That  part  of  the  table  of  contents 
of  chapter  3  of  title  39.  United  States  Code, 
which  reads  as  follows: 
"'308.  Chief  Postal  Inspector.'. 

"(29)  That  part  of  the  first  sentence  of 
section  4  of  the  International  Travel  Act  of 
1961  (75  Stat.  130;  22  U.S.C.  2124).  relating 
to  the  annual  salary  of  the  Director  of  the 
United  States  Travel  Service  In  the  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce,  which  reads:  'who  shall 
be  compensated  at  the  rate  of  $19,000  per 
annum,'. 

"(30)  Section  14(b)  of  the  Federal  Em- 
ployees Health  Benefits  Act  of  1959  (73  Stat. 
716;  5  U.S.C.  3013(b)).  which  fixes  the  com- 
pensation of  the  Executive  Director  of  the 
United  States  Civil  Service  Commission  at 
$19,000  per  annum. 

"(31)  That  part  of  the  first  sentence  of 
section  107(c)  of  the  Renegotiation  Act  of 
1951,  as  amended  (73  Stat.  211;  50  U.S.C. 
App.  1217(c)),  relating  to  the  annual  salary 
of  the  Oeneral  Counsel  of  the  Renegotiation 
Board,  which  reads:  ',  and  shall  receive  com- 
pensation at  the  rate  of  $19,000  per  annum'. 
"(32)  (A)  That  part  of  the  third  sentence 
In  section  201(a)  of  the  National  Capital 
Transportation  Act  of  I960  (74  Stat.  538; 
40  U.S.C.  661(a)).  relating  to  the  annual 
salary  of  the  Administrator  of  the  National 
Capital  Transportation  Agency,  which  reads: 
',  and  who  shall  receive  compensation  at  a 
rate  equal  to  the  maximum  rate  for  grade  18 
of  the  General  Schedule  of  the  Classification 
Act  of  1949,  as  amended,  plus  $500  per 
annum'. 


"(B)  That  part  of  the  first  sentence  of 
section  201(b)  of  such  Act  (74  Stat.  638;  40 
use.  661(b)  ),  relating  to  the  annual  salary 
of  the  Deputy  Administrator  of  such  Agency, 
which  reads:  ',  and  who  shall  receive  com- 
pensation at  a  rate  equal  to  the  maximum 
rate  for  grade  18  of  the  General  Schedule  of 
the  Classification  Act  of  1949,  as  amended'. 

"(33)  The  last  sentence  of  section  624(d) 
( 1)  of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961  (75 
Stat.  447;  22  U.S.C.  2384(d)  (1)  ).as  amended, 
fixing  the  compensation  of  certain  officials  in 
the  Department  of  State,  which  reads:  'The 
Inspector  General.  Foreign  Assistance,  shaU 
receive  compensation  at  the  rate  of  $20,000 
annually;  the  Deputy  Inspector  General, 
Foreign  Assistance,  shall  receive  compensa- 
tion at  the  rate  of  $20,000  annually,  and  each 
Assistant  Inspector  General,  Foreign  Assist- 
ance, shall  receive  compensation  at  the  rate 
of  $19,000  annually.'. 

"(34)  That  part  of  section  202  of  the  Act 
of  July  1,  1960  (74  Stat.  305;  6  XJS.C.  623g) , 
relating  to  the  annual  salary  of  the  Admin- 
istrative Assistant  Secretary  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  'Welfare,  which  reads :  ',  and  whose 
annual  rate  of  basic  compensation  shall  be 
$19,000'. 

"(35)  That  part  of  the  Public  Works  Ap- 
propriation Act.  1963,  under  the  heading 
•DEPARTMENT  OP  THE  INTERIOR'  and  un- 
der the  caption  'Bureau  of  Reclamation' 
and  the  subheading  'administrative  provi- 
sions' (76  Stat.  1223;  43  U.S.C.  373a-l),  re- 
lating to  the  annual  salary  of  the  present 
Incumbent  of  the  position  of  Commissioner 
of  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation,  which  reads: 
"  After  September  30.  1962,  the  position  of 
Commissioner  of  Reclamation  shall  have  the 
annual  rate  of  compensation  as  provided  for 
positions  listed  In  section  2205(a)  of  title  5, 
United  States  Code,  so  long  as  held  by  the 
present  incumbent.'. 

••(36)  That  part  of  the  Public  Works  Ap- 
propriation Act,  1962.  under  the  heading 
■DEPARTMENT  OF  THE  INTERIOR'  and 
under  the  caption  'Bonneville  Power  Ad- 
ministration' and  the  subheading  con- 
STRUiTTioN'  (75  Stat.  728;  16  U.S.C.  832a-l), 
relating  to  the  annual  salary  of  the  present 
incumbent  of  the  position  of  Administrator, 
Bonneville  Power  Administration,  which 
reads : 

■'After  October  1,  1961,  the  position  of 
Administrator,  Bonneville  Power  Adminis- 
tration, shall  have  the  same  annual  rate  of 
compensation  as  that  provided  for  positions 
listed  in  section  2205(b)  of  title  5,  United 
States  Code,  so  long  as  held  by  the  present 
Incumbent.'. 

■■(37)  Section  205  of  the  Public  Works  Ap- 
propriation Act.  1958  (71  Stat.  423;  5  U.S.C. 
483-1  note.  2206  note),  as  amended,  relating 
to  the  salary  of  the  present  Incumbent  of 
the  position  of  Administrator  of  the  South- 
western Power  Administration  In  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior,  and  to  the  salary  of  the 
Administrative  Assistant  Secretary  of  such 
Department,  which  reads: 

"  "Sec.  205.  After  August  31,  1957,  the 
salary  of  the  Administrator  of  the  South- 
western Power  Administration  shall  be  the 
same  as  the  salary  of  the  Administrator  of 
the  Bonneville  Power  Administration,  so  long 
as  held  by  the  present  incumbent;  and  the 
salary  of  the  Administrative  Assistant  Sec- 
retary of  the  Department  shall  be  the  same 
as  the  Solicitor  of  the  Department  of  the 
Interior.'. 

"(38)  The  proviso  in  the  first  paragraph 
under  the  heading  'Federal  Bureau  of  In- 
vestigation' and  under  the  subheading 
sALARtES  AND  EXPENSES'  In  the  Department  of 
Justice  Appropriation  Act,  1964  (77  Stat. 
782;  Public  Law  88-245),  relating  to  the 
annual  salary  of  the  present  incumbent  of 
the  position  of  Director  of  the  Federal 
Bureau  of  Investigation,  which  reads: 
':  Provided.  That  the  compensation  of  the 
Director  of  the  Bureau  shall  be  $22,000  per 
annum  so  long  as   the   position  Is  held   by 
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the  present  Incumbent '  and  provisions  to 
the  same  effect  contained  in  other  appro- 
priation Acta  enacted  prior  to  the  effective 
date  of  thU  section  relating  to  the  annual 
salary  of  the  present  ln<umb«'nt  of  the  posi- 
tion of  Director  of  the  Federal  Bureau  of 
Investigation. 

■■(39)  That  part  of  section  7801(bit2i  of 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954.  fu» 
amended,  relatlna;  f<>  the  annual  .salary  of  the 
Assistant  General  Counsel  of  the  Trea^sury 
Department  who  .-sh.!!!  be  the  Chief  C  )unsel 
for  the  Internal  Revenue  Service,  which 
reads:  'and  shall  receive  basic  compensation 
at  the  annual  rate  •f  «!'?  ooo' 

"(40)  (A)  Sections  3018.  5014  and  8018 
of  title  10.  United  States  Ccxle  relatlnt;  to  the 
compensation  of  the  (general  counsels  of  the 
military  departmen's 

"(B)  The  respective  tables  of  contents  of 
chapters  303.  503.  and  803  of  title  10.  United 
States  Code,  are  amended  by  striking  out 

""3018.  Compensation    of    General    Coun- 


sel. 


sel 


'6014.  Compensation 
':  and 
'8018.  Compensation 


of    General    Coun- 
of    General    Coun- 


sel. 

"(41)  (A)  That  part  of  section  2(ai  of  Re- 
organization Plan  Numbered  2  of  1962  >  76 
Stat.  1253;  5  US  C  133z  15.  note),  relutlne 
to  the  compensation  of  the  Director  of  the 
Office  of  Science  and  Technology,  which 
reads:  'and  shall  receive  compensation  at  the 
rate  of  922.500  per  annum' 

"(B)  That  part  of  section  2(  bi  of  such  re- 
organization plan  1 76  Stat  1253;  5  USC 
133Z-15.  note),  relating  to  the  compensation 
of  the  Deputy  Director  of  the  Office  of  Science 
and  Technology,  which  reads  and  receive 
compensation  at  the  rate  of  $20.5(X)  per  an- 
num'. 

"(C)  That  part  of  section  22(  a  I  of  such  re- 
organization plan  1 76  Stat  1235;  5  USC 
133Z-15.  note),  relating  to  the  compensation 
of  the  Director  of  the  National  Science 
Foundation,  which  reads  shall  receive  com- 
pensation at  the  rate  of  »21  000  per  annum 
and'. 

"(42>  That  part  of  section  624(ai  of  the 
Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961  i  75  Stat  447. 
22  US.C.  2384(ai  i.  relating  to  the  compen- 
sation of  twelve  officers  In  the  agency  pri- 
marily responsible  for  administering  part  I 
of  such  Act,  which  reads     of  whom — 

"  '(1)  one  shall  have  the  rank  of  an  Under 
Secretary  and  shall  be  compensated  at  a 
rate  not  to  exceed  the  rate  authorized  by  law 
for  any  Under  Secretary  of  an  executive  de- 
partment; 

"'(2)  one  shall  have  the  rank  of  Deputy 
Under  Secretary  and  shall  be  compensated  at 
a  rate  not  to  exceed  the  rate  authorized  by 
law  for  any  Deputy  Under  Secretary  of  an 
executive  department,  and 

"■(3)  ten  shall  have  the  rank  of  Assistant 
Secretaries  and  shall  be  compensated  at  a 
rate  not  to  exceed  the  rate  authorized  by 
law  for  any  AsslsUnt  Secretary  of  an  execu- 
tive department." 

"(43)  That  part  of  the  first  sentence  of 
section  104(b)  of  the  Immigration  and  Na- 
tionality Act  (66  SUt  174,  8  USC  1104  bi  I. 
relating  to  the  rank  and  a^mpensatlon  of 
the  Administrator.  Bureau  of  Security  and 
Consular  Affairs,  which  reads  and  compen- 
sation'. 

"(44)  That  part  of  section  3  of  Reorgani- 
zation Plan  Numbered  1  of  1953  67  Sl.it  631 
5  U.S.C  823,  note),  relating  to  the  Special 
Assistant  to  the  Secretary  i  Health  and  Med- 
ical Affairs),  Department  of  Health.  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare,  which  reads:  '.  and  shall 
receive  compensation  at  the  rate  now  or 
hereafter  provided  by  law  for  assistant  secre- 
taries of  executive  departments' 

"Sic.  306.   (a)(1)    Section   508  of   title  28. 
United  States  Code.   Is  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 
-  'f  608.  Salaries 


"'Subject  to  subsection  (f)  of  section  3o3 
of  the  Federal  Executive  Salary  Act  of  1964, 
the  Attorney  ti^^neral  shall  tix  the  .mnual  s.il- 
arles  of  United  States  att<jrneys.  as.slstant 
United  States  attorneys,  and  attorneys  ap- 
p. .luted  under  s€-ction  503  of  this  title  ar 
rates  of  compensation  not  In  excess  of  the 
highest  rate  of  grade  18  of  the  General 
Schedule  of  the  ClasslQcatlon  Act  of  1949,  as 
amended  '. 

"i2)  Subject  to  section  303(f)  of  this  Act. 
each  incumbent  United  States  attorney  ajid 
assistant  United  States  attorney  shall  be 
paid  compensation  at  a  rate  equal  to  that  of 
attorneys  of  comparable  responsibility  and 
professional  qualifications,  iia  determined  by 
the  Attorney  General,  whose  compensation 
Is  prescribed  In  the  c;ener:il  Schedule  of  the 
Classification  Act  of  1949.  as  amended 

"(b)  Section  411  of  the  Foreign  Service 
Act  of  1946.  as  amended  (70  Stat.  704;  22 
use  86«i.  relating  to  the  per  annum 
salaries  of  chiefs  of  mission.  Is  amended  by 
.striking  out  the  second  sentence  of  that  sec- 
tion and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  the  follow- 
ing The  ptr  annum  salaries  of  chiefs  of 
mission  within  each  class  shall  be  at  the 
rate  provided  by  law  fur  the  levels  of  the 
Federal  Executive  Salary  Schedule  as  follows 
class  1.  the  rate  for  level  II;  class  2.  the  rate 
for  level  III.  cliiss  3.  the  rate  for  level  IV. 
and  class  4.  the  rate  for  level  V  '. 

"(c)  That  part  of  section  201(f)  of  the 
National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Act  of  1958 
1 72  Stat  428;  42  USC  247Uf)),  fixing  a 
limit  of  $19,000  on  the  compensation  of  seven 
persons  In  the  National  Aeronautics  and 
Space  Council.  Is  amended  by  striking  out 
compensated  at  the  rate  of  not  more  than 
.«19.000  a  year.'  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
compensated  at  not  to  exceed  the  highest 
rate  of  grade  18  of  the  General  Schedule  of 
the  Classification  Act  of  1049.  as  amended.' 
id)  Clause  (Ai  of  section  203ibM2)  of 
the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Act  of 
1968  (72  Stat  429,  42  USC  2473  ib)  (2)  >.  as 
amended,  la  amended  to  read  as  follows: 
'(Ai  to  the  extent  the  Administrator  deems 
such  action  necessary  to  the  discharge  of  his 
responsibilities,  he  may  appoint  not  more 
than  four  hundred  and  twenty-five  of  the 
scientific,  engineering,  and  administrative 
personnel  of  the  Administration  without  re- 
gard to  such  laws,  and  may  fix  the  compensa- 
tion of  such  personnel  not  in  excess  of  the 
highest  rate  of  grade  18  of  the  General 
.Schedule  of  the  Classification  Act  of  1949. 
as  amended,  and" 

■lei  Section  6if)  of  the  Act  of  September 
24.  1959  (73  Stat  706.  5  USC  237fl(fli. 
relating  to  the  maximum  compensation  pay- 
able to  employees  of  the  Advisory  Commis- 
sion on  Intergovernmental  Relations,  is 
amended  by  striking  out  at  a  rate  in  excess 
of  »20,000  per  annum  and  by  Inserting  in 
!leu  thereof  at  a  rate  In  exces.s  >.f  the  highest 
rate  of  grade  18  of  the  General  Schedule  of 
•he  Classification  Act  of  1949.  as  amended' 
■  rfi  The  At.-)mlc  Energy  Act  of  1954  as 
amended  Is  further  amended  ius  follows 
,1)  In  the  last  .sentence  of  section  24  a 
68  Stat  925.  71  SUt  612.  42  USC  2034 
(all,  relating  to  the  annual  salary  of  the 
General  Manager  of  such  Commission.  (A) 
by  Inserting  and'  lmme<:l'.ately  before  'shall 
be  removable  by  the  (•<.ninil.--.'<lon'  and  iBi 
try  striking  out  that  [tart  which  reads  ',  and 
sh.ill  receive  cr>mpens;ir ion  at  a  rate  de- 
termined bv  the  Commission,  but  not  in 
excess  of  $22  iXK)  per  annum'. 

"i2i  In  the  last  sentence  f)f  section  24  b 
(71  Slat  612,  42  USC  2034(  b  i  ».  relating  t4) 
the  annual  salary  of  the  Deputy  General 
M\n.i«er  ■  »f  such  Comml.sslon,  Ai  by  Insert- 
ing and'  immedlatelv  before  shall  be  re- 
movable by  the  General  Manager'  and  iBi 
by  strlkltig  out  that  part  which  reatbt  '.  and 
shall  receive  compensation  at  a  rate  de- 
termined by  the  (ieneral  Manager,  but  not 
In  excess  of  $20,500  per  annum'. 


••|3)  In  the  last  sentence  of  section  34  c 
.71  Stat  612.  42  USC  20.34(cn.  relating  ui 
the  annual  salaries  of  the  A,s.slstant  Generil 
M m.tgers  i  or  their  equivalents)  nf  gxxch 
Conunl.sslon.  lAi  by  Inserting  'and'  iqj. 
mediately  before  'shall  be  removable  by  the 
General  Man;iger'  and  iB)  by  striking  out 
that  part  which  reads  .  and  shall  receiv* 
compensation  at  a  rate  determined  by  tht 
General  Manager,  but  not  in  excees  i>f  ijq  . 
U(X)  per  ann\ini', 

"i4i  In  the  second  sentence  of  section  35 
a  1 68  St.at  925;  71  Stat  612.  42  USC  2035 
lai  ».  relating  to  the  annual  saliirles  of  di- 
rt-ctors  of  progriim  divisions  of  such  Com- 
mission, by  striking  out  that  part  which 
reads  and  shall  receive  compen.sation  at  a 
rate  determined  by  the  ComnU-ssion.  but  not 
In  excess  of  $19,000  per  annum'; 

"(5l  In  section  25  b  (68  Stat  925,  71  Stat 
612;  42  use  2035(b)).  relating  to  the  an- 
nual saliuy  of  the  General  Counsel  of  such 
Commission,  by  striking  out  that  part  which 
reads;  aiul  .shall  receive  conipensatinn  at  a 
rate  determined  by  the  Cotnnii.ssion,  but  not 
In  excess  of  $19  5U()  per  antiuin', 

"16)  In  the  hrbt  sentence  of  section  25  c 
168  Stat.  925;  71  Stat.  612,  42  USC 
2035(C)  ) ,  relating  to  the  annual  salary  of  the 
Director  of  the  Inspection  Division  In  such 
Commission,  by  striking  out  that  piu-t  which 
reads  'and  shall  receive  compensation  at  a 
rate  determined  by  the  Commis-slon.  but  not 
in  excess  of  $19  iM)0  per  annum  , 

••i7i    In  the  la.'-t  sentence  of  section  25  d 
(71    Stat     612;    42    USC     2035. d)).   relating 
to   the   annual   salaries   of   certain   executive 
management  positions  In  such  Commission. 
(A)    by    Inserting    'and'    immediately   'oefore 
'shall  be  removable  by  the  Gencr.il  Manager 
and    (Bi     by    striking    out    that    part    which 
reads     '    and  shall   receive  compei-.satlon  at 
a  rate  determined  by   the  General  Manager 
but  not  In  excess  01  $19  000  per  annum',  and 
"18)    In  the  secoi-.d  sentence  of  section  28 
168  Stat    926;  42  U  S  C    2038)  ,  relating  to  the 
compensation  of   the   active   member  of  the 
Armed  Forces  serving  as  Director  of  the  Dl- 
vlsl.m  of  Military  Application  in  such  Com- 
mission,   by    striking    out    that    part    which 
reads    and    the   compensation   prescribed  In 
section  25    and  In.sertlng  iii  lieu  thereof,  "and 
the  compensation  established  for  this  posi- 
tion  pursuant   to  section  303  or  section  306 
of  the  Federal  Executive  Salary  Act  of  IdW 
"(g)    Section  2  of  the  Act  of  July  30.  1»46 
as  amended    (60   SUt    712.    70   Stat     740;  22 
use.    2H7n).    relating   to    the   compensation 
of  the  United  SUte.s  representatives  und  al- 
ternates at  ssftslons  of  the  General  Confer- 
ence   of    the    United    Nations    Educational 
Scientific,     and     Cultural     Organization.    \i 
amended   by   striking   out   'Such   represenU- 
tlves    and    alternates   shall    each    be   entitled 
to   receive   ci>mpensatlon    at    such   rates,  not 
to  exceed   $15,0<)0   per   annum,   lus  the  Preisl- 
dent  may  determine,'   and   Inserting   In  lieu 
thereof  'Such  represenUtlve-s  and  alternates 
shall  each  be  entitled    to  receive  compensa- 
tion at  such  rates  provided  for  Foreign  Serv- 
ice officers  In  the  schedule  contained  in  sec- 
tl    n  4rJ  of  the  Foreign  Service  Act  of  1946,  as 
amended    as  the  President   may  determine,' 
"ihi    The    third   sentence   of   section   2  of 
the  Act  of  May  29    1959  1  73  Stat   63,  50  USC 
402,    note  I,   Is   amended   to   read   as   follows 
'Except  as  provided  In  subsection  (f)  of  sec- 
tion 303  of  the  Federal  Executive  Salary  Act 
of    1964,   no   officer   or   employee   of   the  Na- 
tional   Security    Agency   shall    be   paid  basic 
Compensation  at  a  rate  In  excess  of  the  high- 
est rate  of  biislc  compensation  conUlned  In 
such   General    Schedule  ' 

"il)(l»  Sections  2  and  3  of  the  Act  of 
July  25,  1958  )72  SUt  414;  DC  Code.  sees. 
l-264a  and  1  204b  1 .  relating  to  the  compen- 
sation of  the  Commissioners  of  the  District 
of  Columbia,  are  amended  to  read  as  fol- 
lows 

"  See  2  Except  as  otherwise  provided  by 
this  section   and  section  3  of  this  Act-  - 
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1      the  compensation   of  the  Commls-         "(A)   by  striking  out  'Sig.OOO'  and  Insert- 
'  ,f  The  DLstrlct  of  Columbia  shall  be     ing  In  lieu  thereof  '$25,000';  and 

sloners  ^"   ^'      .■.5500  each  per  annum;   and  "(B)    by  striking  out  '$18,500'  and  Insert- 

"'  -'^^j  ."""the  Commissioner  detailed  from  the     ing  In  lieu  thereof  '$24,500'. 

'',f  Engineer  of  the  United  States  Army  "(3)  Section  ll-902(d)  of  the  District  of 
S'^^r'eceue  an  annual  compensation  which,  ctolumbla  Code  (77  Stat.  437;  Public  Law  88- 
h  ivdded  t-o  any  compensation  he  receives  241),  relating  to  the  rates  of  annual  salary 
*  n  officer  of  the  United  States  Army,  will  of  the  chief  judge  and  the  associate  judges 
**u*al  the  compensation  authorized  by  para-  of  the  District  of  Columbia  Court  of  General 
^  "^  •>-'-  -^«-iw^"  Sessions,  Is  amended — 

"(A)  by  striking  out  '$18,000'  and  insert- 
ing In  lieu  thereof  '$24,000';  and 

"(B)  by  striking  out  '$17,500'  and  insert- 
ing In  lieu  thereof  '$23,500'. 

"(4)  The  first  sentence  of  the  second  para- 
graph of  section  2  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia Revenue  Act  of  1937,  as  amended  (D.C. 
Code.  sec.  47-2402),  relating  to  the  compen- 
sation of  the  person  appointed  to  the  Dls- 


in-aDh  ill  cf  thLs  section. 
••SEC  3    NotU-ithstandlrg  any  other  provl- 

*'^-",'l)  the  compensation  of  the  President 
nf  the  Board  of  Commissioners  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  shall  be  at  the  rate  of 
*26  000  per  annum,  and 

■■'■i2i  If  the  Commissioner  detailed  from 
the  corps  of  En-lneers  of  the  United  States 
Armv   is  chosen    President   of   the   Board   of 


Comnussloiiers.  he  shall  receive,  as  President  ^^^^  ^^  Columbia  Tax  Court,  is  amended  by 
of  the  Board,  an  annual  compensation  which,  g^^y^i  ^^^  '$17,500'  and  Inserting  in  lieu 
when  added  to  any  compensation  he  recelvee 


as  m  i.fficer  of  the  United  SUtes  Army,  will 
equal  the  comi>ensation  authorized  by  pora- 
erapU  ■  l  1  of  this  section.'. 

■■\2i  Section  11  702(d)  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  CxKie  (77  Stat.  484;  Public  Law  88- 
241 1  relating  to  the  rates  of  annual  salary 
of  the  chief  Judge  and  the  associate  Judges 
of  the  District  of  Columbia  Court  of  Appeals, 
is  amended — 

••  •Class  1  Sutieriiilenilnil  ri  .>chiK)l.s.|$19, 000  j 1.. 

("lass-    Deputy  Siil'iTiiili'titlciit   -1  1(5,500  1 1- 

is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"  ■Cl.iss  1   .^uiMTliilfnik'Ht  (if  .'^ollOols.I$26.  000  \ -J- 

(  hiss  .'    l><'i>iity  ijuiHTiDli'iKlciil     I  2'2, 000  1 1- 

"(6)  "n-iat  part  of  the  salary  schedule  In 
section  101  of  the  District  of  Columbia  Police 
and  Firemen's  Salary  Act  of  1958  (72  Stat. 
4801.  as  amended    (sec.  4-823,   et  seq.,  D.C. 


thereof '$23,500'. 

"(6)  That  part  of  the  salary  schedule  In 
section  1  of  the  District  of  Columbia  Teach- 
ers' Salary  Act  of  1955,  as  amended  (76  Stat. 
1229;  D.C.  Code,  sec.  31-1501).  relating  to 
the  compensation  of  the  Superintendent  of 
Schools,  and  Deputy  Superintendent  of 
Schcx>ls,  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  which 
reads : 


Code,  1961  edition),  relating  to  the  compen- 
sation of  the  Fire  Chief  and  the  Chief  of 
Police,  which  reads: 


••  •  Class  10         t-- 

Kirr  Chief. 

(  liief  of  I'olioe.' 

is  amended  to  read  as  follows : 


17.000  I  17,400 


17,800 


Class  10        

Fire  Chief. 
Chief  of  Police.' 


21.000 


21,500 


22.000 


18,200 


22.S00 


18,600  j   19,000 


23,000  I  23,  .500 


"(J)  ill  The  catchllne  of  section  3012  of 
title  10.  United  States  Code,  Is  amended  by 
striking  out  ';  compensation' 

•  (2)   The  table  of  contents  of  chapter  303 
of  such  title  10  is  amended  by  striking  out 
"'3012.  Secretary  of  the  Army:   powers  and 
duties,    delegation  by;    compensa- 
tion.' 
and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
"'3012    Secretary  of  the  Army:   powers  and 
(Uities.  delegation  by.'. 

"i3»  The  catchllne  of  section  5031  of  such 
title  10  IS  amended  by  striking  out  ';  com- 
pensation' 

"(4)  The  table  of  contents  of  chapter  506 
of  such  title  10  is  amended  by  striking  out 

"5031    SecreUry  of  the  Navy:  responsibili- 
ties; compensation.' 

and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
■•5031    Secret-ary  of  the  Navy:   responsibili- 
ties'. 

"1 5)  The  catchllne  of  section  5033  of  s'uch 
title  10  is  amended  by  striking  out  ';  com- 
pensation' 

"16)  The  uble  of  contents  of  chapter  506 
of  such  title  10  Is  amended  by  striking  out 
"'5033    Under    Secretary    of    the    Navy:    ap- 
pointment; duties;   compensation.' 

and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
'5033    Under    Secretary    of    the   Navy:    ap- 
pointment; duties.'. 
"(7)  The  catchllne  of  section  8012  of  such 
title  10  is  amended  by  striking  out  ';  com- 
pensation'. 

"18)  The  table  of  contents  of  chapter  803 
of  such  title  10  Is  amended  by  striking  out 
'"8012    Secretary   of   the   Air  Force:    powers 
and    duties;    delegation   by;    com- 
pensation.' 


and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"'8012.  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force:   powers 
and  duties;  delegation  by.'. 

"Changes  in  position  titles 
"Sbc.  307.  Whenever  reference  Is  made  in 
any  law  or  reorganization  plan  to  the — 

"Administrative   Assistant  Attorney   Gen- 
eral, 

"Administrative  Assistant  Secretary  of  the 
Interior, 

Assistant 


"Administrative 
Agriculture, 

"Administrative 
Labor, 

"Administrative 
the  Treasury,  or 

"Administrative 


Assistant 


Assistant 


Secretary 
Secretary 
Secretary 
Secretary 


of 


of 


of 


of 


Assistant 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare, 
such  reference  shall  be  held  and  considered 
to  mean  the 

"Assistant  Attorney  General  for  Adminis- 
tration, 

"Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Interior  for 
Administration . 

"Assistant  Secretary  of  Agriculture  for 
Administration , 

"Aaslstant  Secretary  of  Labor  for  Adminis- 
tration, 

"Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  for 
Administration,  or 

"Assistant  Secretary  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare  for  Administration, 
reepectively. 

"Limitation  on  salaries  fixed  by  administra- 
tive action 

"Sec.  308.  Except  as  provided  by  this  Act 
and  notwithstanding  the  provisions  of  any 
other  law,  the  head  of  any  executive  depart- 
ment, independent  establishment,  or  agency 


in  the  executive  branch  who  is  authorized 
to  fix  by  administrative  action  the  annual 
rate  of  basic  compensation  for  any  position, 
officer,  or  employee  shall  not  fix  such  rate  In 
excess  of  the  highest  rate  of  grade  18  of  the 
General  Schedule  of  the  Classification  Act  of 
1949,  as  amended.  Nothing  contained  In  this 
section  shall  be  construed  to  Impair  the 
authorities  provided  In  the  Central  Intelli- 
gence Agency  Act  of  1949,  as  amended  (50 
U.S.C.  403a  and  following),  in  section  3  of 
the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority  Act  of  1933 
(16  U.S.C.  831b),  In  section  9  of  the  Federal 
Deposit  Insurance  Act.  (12  U.S.C.  1819),  in 
section  11  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Act  (12 
U.S.C.  248) ,  or  in  section  5240  of  the  Revised 
Statutes  ( 12  U.S.C.  481,  relating  to  the  Comp- 
troller of  the  Currency  1 . 

"Miscellaneous    positions    in    the    executive 
branch 

"Sec.  309.  Each  office  or  position  in  the 
executive  branch  specifically  referred  to  in, 
or  covered  by,  any  conforming  change  in 
law  made  by  section  305  of  this  Act,  or  any 
other  office  or  position  In  the  executive 
branch  for  which  the  annual  salary  Is  es- 
tablished pursuant  to  special  provision  of 
law  enacted  prior  to  the  date  of  enactment  of 
this  Act,  at  a  figure  of  $18,500  or  above,  which 
is  not  placed  In  a  level  of  the  Federal  Execu- 
tive Salary  Schedule  pursuant  to  section  303 
of  this  Act,  shall  be  paid  basic  compensation 
at  a  rate  which  is  equal  to  the  salary  rate 
of  a  grade  and  step  of  the  General  Schedule 
of  the  Classification  Act  of  1949,  as  amended. 
All  actions  taken  under  this  section  shall  be 
reported  to  the  United  States  Civil  Service 
Commission  and  published  in  the  Federal 
Register,  except  when  it  is  determined  by 
the  President  that  such  report  and  publica- 
tion would  be  contrary  to  the  interest  of 
national  security. 

"Saving  provisions 

"Sec.  310.  (a)  Except  as  provided  by  this 
Act,  the  changes  in  existing  law  made  by 
this  Act  shall  not  affect  any  office  or  posi- 
tion existing  Immediately  prior  to  the  effec- 
tive date  of  any  such  changes  in  existing 
law,  the  compensation  attached  to  such 
office  or  position,  and  any  incumbent  thereof, 
his  appointment  thereto,  and  his  entitlement 
to  receive  the  compensation  attached  there- 
to, until  appropriate  action  is  taken  in  ac- 
cordance with  this  Act  or  other  law. 

"(b)  Notwithstanding  any  provision  of 
this  Act,  the  rate  of  basic  gross,  or  total  an- 
nual compensation  received  by  any  officer  or 
employee  immediately  prior  to  the  effective 
date  of  this  section  shall  not  be  reduced 
by  reason  of  enactment  of  this  Act. 

"TTTLE    rV ITDEHAL     JUDICIAL     SALAKIES 

"Sec.  401.  This  title  may  be  cited  as  the 
'Federal   Judicial   Salary   Act  of    1964'. 

"Sec.  402.  (a)  The  rates  of  basic  compen- 
sation of  officers  and  employees  in  or  under 
the  judicial  branch  of  the  Government  whose 
rates  of  compensation  are  fixed  by  or  p\ir- 
suant  to  paragraph  (2)  of  subdivision  a  of 
section  62  of  the  Bankruptcy  Act  (11  U.S.C. 
102(a)(2)).  section  3656  of  title  18.  United 
States  Ccxle,  the  third  sentence  of  section 
603.  sections  672  to  675.  inclusive,  or  section 
604(a)(5).  of  title  28,  United  States  Code, 
insofar  as  the  latter  section  applies  to  graded 
positions,  are  hereby  increased  by  amounts 
refiecting  the  respective  applicable  increases 
provided  by  title  I  of  this  Act  in  correspond- 
ing rates  of  compensation  for  officers  and 
employees  subject  to  the  Classification  Act 
of  1949,  as  amended.  The  rates  of  basic 
compensation  of  officers  and  employees  hold- 
ing ungraded  positions  and  whose  salaries 
are  fixed  pursuant  to  section  604(a)  (5)  may 
be  increased  by  the  amounts  reflecting  the 
respective  applicable  increases  provided  by 
title  I  of  this  Act  in  corresponding  rates  of 
compensation  for  officers  and  employees  sub- 
ject to  the  Classification  Act  of  1949,  as 
amended. 
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"(b)  The  limitations  provided  by  applica- 
ble law  on  the  effective  date  of  this  section 
with  respect  to  the  aggregate  salaries  payable 
to  secretarlee  and  law  clerKs  of  circuit  and 
district  Judges  are  hereby  increased  by 
amounts  which  reflect  the  respective  appli- 
cable Increases  provided  by  title  I  uf  this 
Act  In  corresponding  rates  •>{  rompensation 
for  officers  and  employees  subject  to  the 
Classlflcatton  Act  of  1949   as  amended 

••(C)  Section  753iet  it  title  28,  United 
States  Code  (relating  to  the  compensation 
of  court  reporters  for  district  courtsi.  Is 
rimendfed  by  striking'  out  the  existing  salary 
Umltallon  contained  therein  and  Inserting  a 
new  limitation  which  reflects  the  respective 
applicable  increases  pn.vided  by  title  I  ')f  this 
Act  In  corresponding  rates  of  compensation 
for  officers  and  employees  subject  to  the 
Classification  Act  of    1949.   as  amended 

■•(d)  Section  40a  of  the  Bankruptcy  Act 
(11  U.S.C.  68(ai).  as  amended,  relating  to 
'he  compensation  of  full-time  and  part-time 
referees  In  bankruptcy  is  .imended  by  strik- 
ing out  the  existing  compensation  Umlt.itlons 
contained  therein  and  inserting  new  limita- 
tions of  ■«22,500^  and  $11  (X)0'.  respectively 
Sec.  403  lai  Section  5  of  title  ■28.  United 
States  Code  relating  to  the  salaries  of  the 
Chief  Justice  of  the  United  SUtes  and  of 
the  Associate  Justices  of  the  Supreme  Covu-t 
of  the  United  States  is  amended  by  striking 
out  'SSS.SOO"  and  substituting  therefor  «40.- 
OOO",  and  by  striking  out  $35, 000'  and  sub- 
stituting therefor   «39  500' 

••(b)  Section  44id)  of  title  28.  United 
States  Code,  relating  to  circuit  Judges.  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  »25.500^  and  sub- 
stituting therefor    $33.0W. 

••(c)  Section  135  nf  title  28.  United  States 
Code,  relating  to  district  Judges  Is  amended 
by  striking  out  «22  .500^  and  substituting' 
therefor  ■f30.000".  and  bv  striking  out  $23,- 
oW  and  substituting  therefor    $30  500' 

■•(d)  Section  173  of  title  28,  United  States 
Code,  relating  to  Judges  of  the  Court  of 
Claims.  Is  amended  by  striking  out  •$25.5O0" 
and  substituting  therefor   $33.0OO'. 

••(e)  Section  213  of  title  28.  United  States 
Ccxle,  relating  to  judges  of  the  Court  of  Cus- 
toms and  Patent  Appeals,  is  amended  by 
striking  out  •|25.500'  and  substituting  there- 
for •$33,000". 

"(f)  Section  252  ..f  title  28  United  States 
Code,  relating  to  judges  of  the  CusUjma 
Court.  Is  amended  by  striking  out  •$22,500' 
and  substituting  therefor   $30. 000' 

••(g)  The  first  paragraph  of  section  603  of 
title  28.  United  States  Code,  relating  to  the 
(.ompensatlon  of  the  Dlrec*i,r  and  the  Deputy 
Director  of  the  Administrative  Office  of  the 
United  States  Courts  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 

•'  •The  Director  shall  receive  a  salary  of 
$27,000  a  year  The  Deputy  Director  shall 
receive  a  salary  of  $26  000  a  year  ' 

••(h)  Subsection  ibi  of  section  792  of  title 
28.  United  States  Code,  relating  to  the  com- 
pensation of  commissioners  of  the  Court  of 
Claims.  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows 

"'(b)  Each  commissioner  shall  receive 
basic  compensation  at  the  rate  of  $26  000  a 
year,  and  also  all  necessary  traveling  expenses 
and  a  per  diem  allowance  as  provided  In  the 
Travel  Expense  Act  of  1949  as  amended, 
while  traveling  on  official  business  and  away 
from  Washington    District  of  Columbia  " 

••(I)  Section  7443ic>  of  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code  of  1954  68 A  Stat  879 1  .  as 
amended,  relating  to  judges  of  the  Tax  Court 
of  the  United  States,  is  further  amended  by 
striking  out  •»22.500'  .md  substituting  there- 
for '»30,000' 

•'(J)    Section  867ia)il)    of  title   10.  United 

States  Code,  relating  to  judges  of  the  C-urt 

of  Military  Appeals    is  amended  by  striking 

out     '»25.500'      and      <ubstitutlng      therefor 

$33,000' 

•TTTLE     V       EFTECTTVE     DATES 

"Sec.  501.  (a>  Except  to  the  extent  provided 
In  subsections   .b     and    id    of  this  section. 


this  Act  and  the  Increiiaes  In  compensation 
made  by  this  Act  shall  bec«)me  effective  on 
the  flr.'^t  day  of  the  first  pay  fierlod  which  be- 
gins on  or  after  July  I     1964 

■•^bi  Section  204  of  this  Act  relating  to 
!ncre;ises  In  compensation  ff^r  Members  c)f 
Congress,  shall  become  effective  at  no<jn  on 
January   3.    1965 

'•(CI  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  this  Act  (but  except  as  otherwise  provided 
in  subsection  (bi  of  this  section  i  — 

(1)  no  rate  of  compensation  which  is 
equal  to  or  In  excess  of  $22,000  per  annum 
shall  be  increiu^ed  in  any  amount,  by  reason 
of  section  202  of  this  Act.  until  the  first  day 
of  the  first  pay  periixl  which  begins  on  or 
after  January   I.  1965;   and 

••(2  I  no  rate  of  compensation  which  Is  le?s 
than  $22,000  per  annum  shall  be  Incre.ised  to 
an  amount  per  annum  In  excess  of  $22  OW. 
by  reason  of  section  202  or  203(g(  of  this 
Act.  until  the  first  day  of  the  first  pay  period 
which  begins  on  or  after  January   1.   1965 

■•|di  For  the  purpose  of  determining  the 
amount  of  insurance  for  which  un  Individual 
Is  eligible  under  the  Federal  Emplr)yee8' 
Oroup  Life  Insurance  Act  of  1954.  all  changes 
in  rates  of  compensatl()n  or  salary  which  re- 
sult from  the  enactment  of  this  Act  shall  be 
held  and  considered  U.)  be  effective  as  of  the 
date  of  such  enactment. 

•Sec  502  (ai  Retroactive  compensation  or 
salary  shall  be  paid  by  reason  fif  this  Act 
only  in  the  case  of  an  individual  In  the  serv- 
ice of  the  United  States  (Including  ser-.  Ice  In 
•he  Armed  Forces  of  the  United  States  i  or  the 
municipal  government  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia on  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act. 
except  thct  such  retroactive  compensation 
or  .sjiliiry  shall  be  paid  i  1 )  to  an  officer  or  em- 
ployee who  retired  during  the  period  begin- 
ning on  the  effective  date  prescribed  by  sec- 
tion 501  (ai  and  ending  on  the  d.ite  of  enact- 
ment of  this  Act  for  services  rendered  during 
such  period  and  i2>  In  accordance  with  the 
provisions  of  the  Act  of  August  3.  1950  i  Pub- 
lic Law  636  Eighty-first  Congress),  as 
.imended  i5  USC  aif  61ki,  for  services 
rendered  during  the  period  beginning  on  the 
►■ffectlve  date  prescribed  by  section  501  lai 
.md  ending  on  the  datr  of  enactment  of  this 
Act  by  an  officer  or  employee  who  dies  during 
such  period  Such  retroactive  compensjitlon 
or  salary  shall  not  be  considered  as  basic 
salary  for  the  purpose  of  the  ClvU  Service  Re- 
tirement Act  m  the  case  of  any  such  retired 
or  deceased  officer  or  employee 

■  I  b  I  For  the  purposes  of  this  section,  serv- 
ice in  the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United  States. 
in  the  case  of  an  individual  relieved  from 
training  and  service  In  the  Armed  Forces  of 
the  United  States  or  discharged  from  hos- 
pltaJlzatlon  following  such  training  and  serv- 
ice shall  Include  the  perUxl  provided  by  law 
for  the  mandatory  restor.itlon  of  such  indl- 
■.Idual  to  .\  position  in  or  under  the  Federal 
Oo\ernment  or  the  municipal  goverimient  of 
the  District  of  Columbia."  and  the  Senate 
agree  to  the  same 

I'oM  Mr  RR^Y• 
J.^.Mfc^.     H      M(J8RlSON. 
Robert  J    Corbett, 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  House. 

Olin  D  Johnston, 
Mike  Monroney. 

I-  HAN  K   (■  \Rl.SON. 

.Vf  a 'lagers  on  the  Part  of  the  Senate. 

St  ATE  ME. NT 

The  managers  vt\  the  part  of  the  House  at 
Che  conference  on  the  disagreeing  votes  of 
the  two  Houses  on  the  amendment  of  the 
Senate  to  the  bill  iHR  1104.)  entitled  ■An 
,ict  to  adjust  the  rates  of  basic  ccjmpens.itlon 
of  certain  officers  and  employees  In  the  Fed- 
eral Government  and  for  other  purposes  ■ 
submit  the  following  statement  In  explana- 
tion of  the  effect  of  the  action  agreed  upon 
by  the  conferees  and  recommended  In  the 
accomn;tnying  conference  report. 


The  Senate  str'^ick  out  all  of  the  Houg«  bin 
after  the  enacting  clause  and  Inserted  a  sub- 
stitute text  The  committee  of  conference 
recommends  that  the  House  recede  from  lu 
disagreement  to  the  amendment  of  the  S«n- 
,ite  with  an  amendment  which  is  a  substituit 
for  both  the  House  bill  :ind  the  Scnatt 
amendment  and  that  the  Senate  .igree  to  th« 
s.ime 

Except  for  technical  and  conforming 
changes,  the  differences  between  the  House 
bill  and  the  conference  substitute  are  ex. 
plained  below 

COST      or      SALARY      INCREASES 

The  budget  expenditure  for  the  fiscal  year 
1965  under  the  conference  substitute  U  not 
ex(>ected  to  exceed  $544  million  the  Presi- 
dent s  maximvim  buU^et  figure  for  the  1965 
fiscal  year  The  annual  cost  of  the  conJer- 
ence  substitute  would  be  approximately  |558 
million  on  the  basis  of  the  current  employ- 
ment figures  However,  the  Bfureau  of  the 
Budget  has  advised  that  the  fiscal  year  1965 
expenditure  because  of  this  legislation  will 
be  held  to  the  budget  figure  of  $544  million 
through  attrition,  unfllllng  of  vacancies,  and 
other  actions  to  lncrea.se  the  amount  of  co6t 
absorption  required  under  section  125  of  the 
conference  subfitliute 

DUTERE.NCES  BETTWEEN   THE  TEXT  OF   THE  HOV&t 
BILL    AND    THE    CONFERENCE    SVBSTrrtrTE 

Title  I — Federal  employees'  salary  system 
Title  I  of  both  the  House  bill  and  the  con- 
ference substitute  provides  salary  rates  rea- 
.sonably  comparable  to  those  for  substantially 
equal  responsibilities  In  private  enterpr'.se 
for  employees  subject  to  ill  the  Chissiftca- 
tlon  .Act  of  1949.  (2)  the  poetal  field  service 
compensation  provisions  ^if  title  i'J  United 
States  Cixle.  i3i  the  salary  schedules  •  f  the 
Foreign  Service  Act  of  1946,  i4)  section  4107 
of  title  38.  United  States  Ccxle.  relating  t<. 
petitions  m  the  Department  of  Medicine  and 
Surgery  of  the  Veterans^  Administration  and 
i5i  employees  of  the  agricultural  stabiliza- 
tion and  conservation  county  committees 
The  coverage  of  title  I  of  the  House  bill  is 
Identical  to  the  coverage  of  title  I  of  the 
conference  substitute  The  major  differ- 
ences are  discussed  below. 

Middle  salary  grades 
The  House  bill  gviarantees  a  minimum  3- 
percent  salary  Increase  for  postal  employee* 
iUid  for  employees  In  the  lower  grades  of  the 
Classirlcallon  Act  of  1949.  but  le.«s  than  3 
percent  for  employees  In  the  middle  grades 
of  such  act— GS  9.  GS-10,  GS-11.  and 
GS-  12 

Se<'tlon  102(a)  of  rhe  conference  substitute 
guarantees  a  minimum  3-percent  increase  for 
the   middle   grades   as   well   as   f < t   the  lower 
grades   bv    increasing   the   rates   provided  in 
the  House  bill   by  $10  for  GS-  9,  $60  for  GS- 
10.  $100  for  G.S  11.  and  $50   for  GS-12      All 
other  rates  of  the   General   .Schedule  of  the 
Classification  Act  of  1949  are  Identical  in  both 
the  House  bill  and  the  conference  substitute 
Similar  Increases   use  provided    under  sec- 
tion 118  of  the  conference  substitute  for  the 
middle    grades    of    the    salary    schedules   f"r 
employees    m    the    Department    of    Medicine 
and  Surgery  of  the  Veterans'  Administration 
and  under  section   119  for  the  salary  sched- 
ules of  the  Foreign  .Service  .Act  of  1046 
Initial    appointments 
Section    103(8)     of    the    House    bill    and 
103(a)    of    the    conference    substitute    both 
amended    section    801    of    the    Classification 
Act    of    1949   relating   to   new   appolntmentB 
The  conference  substitute  adds  the  require- 
ment  to  the  House  bill   provisions   that  new 
appointments    to    positions    In    GS-13    and 
above  at  a  rate  above  the  mlnlmvim  rate  may 
be  made  only  with  the  approval  of  the  Civil 
Service    Commission    In    each    specific    case. 
Such  re'iulrement  will  not  apply  to  appoint- 
ments made  by  the  Librarian  of  Congress 


professional  rngmecnng  positions 

w  «.tion  (b)  of  section  103  of  the  House 

^"    H,  ies  professional   engineering   posl- 

""  Tori  n-'rilv  concerned  with  research  and 

tiuns  prlman  >  j       i^^al    positions    in 

'^^^"Ts  c  1  and  naCal  sciences  and  medl- 
^''/Ihl  -h  a  e  placed  In  grades  16,  17  and 
"  f  the  Oe  eral  Schedule  of  the  Classlflca- 
"^  '  A  t  c^  949  from  the  provisions  of  sec- 
"^"  tr  and  titles  VII  and  VIII  of  such  act. 
^"c^Lfion  507  relates  to  salary  retention  on 

Jo  in  grade  Title  VII  relates  to  step 
'"^"ea-    and'  uTe  VIII  relates  to  such  mat- 

'Trthe  rate  within  the  grade  payable  on 

.  itiil  appointment  or  promotion. 

The  c.liilerence  substitute  does  not  Include 
.,  compar.il.'le  provision. 

Hearing  examiners 
Section  103. c)   of  the  House  bill  and  sec- 
tion   1031  b)    of    the    conference    substitute 

Plate  to  additional  positions  exempted  from 

he  ma''»">^""  '""'t^^'""  °^  ^,400  supergrade 
oo^ulons  which  the  Civil  Service  Commis- 
.K    may    approve    for    GS-16,    GS-17,    and 

GS-18 

The  House  bill  added  two  new  exemptions: 
(11  hearing  examiner  positions  under  sec- 
tion 11  of  fhe  Administrative  Procedure  Act 

1 5  use  lOUti,  and  i2i  positions  placed  In 
the  supergradcs  in  accordance  with  section 
309  of  the  Hou.-^e  bill.  In  general,  section 
309  covers  certain  positions  which  were  not 
placed  In  the  Federal  Executive  Salary 
schedule  by  this  legl.slatlon 

Tlie  conference  substitute  adds  to  the  ex- 
emptions from  the  2.400  supergrade  posi- 
tions. 240  positions  of  hearing  examiners  for 
GS-16  and  9  positions  of  hearing  examiners 
for  GS-17.  The  House  bill  did  not  contain 
any  numerical  limitation  on  the  number  of 
hearing  examiner  positions  to  be  placed  in 
the  supergrades.  It  is  to  be  noted  that  the 
limitations  on  hearing  examiner  positions 
to  be  exempt  from  the  total  limitation  of 
2400  d>>es  not  prohibit  the  placing  of  more 
than  240  hearing  examiner  positions  in  grade 

16  or  more  than  9  hearing  ex:unlner  posi- 
tions In  grade  17  should  the  ClvU  Service 
Commission  appi^^ive  additional  hearing  ex- 
aminer positions  for  the  supergrades  within 
the  2,400  numerical  limitation 

The  second  exemption  contained  In  the 
House  bill  relatiiig  to  section  309  Is  not  in- 
cluded in  the  conference  substitute,  as  sec- 
tion 309  of  the  conference  substitute  provides 
that  employees  occupying  positions  covered 
by  section  309  will  receive  pay  equivalent  to 
a  rate  of  the  General  Schedule  of  the  Classl- 
flcatlon  Act  of  ls)49  but  does  not  contem- 
plate that  the  positUMis  will  be  placed  un- 
der the  Cl.isslflc  atlon  Act  of  1949  or  placed 
m  the  supergrades  as  did  the  House  version. 

Pay  computation 

Section  lOi^id^  of  the  House  bill  amends 
section  6(>4id)i3i  of  the  Federal  Employ- 
ees Pay  Act  of  1945  (5-USC  944(C)(3))  to 
change  the  method  of  computing  salary  rates 
for  all  pay  computation  purposes  affecting 
most  employees  <if  the  Federal  Government 
and  of  the  municipal  government  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  so  that  In  the  computa- 
tion of  rates  all  remaining  fractions  of  a  cent 
shall  be  eliminated  The  existing  method  of 
computing  rates  is  to  compute  In  full  cents, 
counting  any  fraction  of  a  cent  as  the  next 
higher  cent 

Section  103 1  c  i  of  the  conference  substitute 
requires  r<iundlng  off  to  the  nearest  cent, 
counting  one-half  oent  and  over  as  the  next 
higher  cent  Thl«  method  of  computation 
Is  the  same  method  now  provided  under  sec- 
tion 3,'S41(f  1  of  title  39,  United  States  Code. 
for  postal  employees  Consequently,  sec- 
tion 1161  hi  of  the  House  bill  amending  sec- 
tion 3541ifi  Is  not  Included  in  the  confer- 
ence substitute. 

Ranking  of  positions  in  the  postal  service 

."Section  108(a)  of  the  House  bill  and  sec- 
tion U)8i  a  1  of  the  conference  substitute  both 
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amend  section  3501  of  title  39,  United  States 
Code,  by  adding  a  new  subsection  (c)  relat- 
ing to  the  ranlclng  of  positions  for  which  the 
number  of  annual  revenue  units  of  a  post 
office  or  its  class  is  a  relevant  factor  of  the 
ranking  of  positions. 

Under  the  conference  substitute  the  re- 
ranklng  of  such  positions  will  be  as  of  the 
beginning  of  the  first  pay  period  In  calendar 
year  1965,  whereas  the  House  bill  would  have 
required  the  first  reranking  of  such  posi- 
tions as  of  the  beginning  of  the  first  pay 
period  occurring  on  or  after  the  date  of  en- 
actment of  this  bill. 

Fourth-clans  postmasters 
Section  111  of  the  House  bill  and  section 
111  of  the  conference  substitute  both  amend 
section  3544  of  title  39.  United  States  Code, 
relating  to  the  compensation  of  jxjstmasters 
at  fourth-class  post  offices. 

The  House  bill  proposes  a  measure  which 
would  accomplish  pay  reform  for  postmasters 
at  fourth-class  offices  in  line  with  reforms 
provided  other  Federal  employees  In  the  Fed- 
eral Salary  Reform  Act  of  1962  i  76  Stat.  841: 
Public  Law  87-793,  part  II).  The  reform 
would  evaluate  the  positions  of  postmasters 
In  fourth-class  offices  In  PFS-5  and  determine 
their  pay  for  essentially  part-time  work  on 
the  basis  of  actual  time  required.  The  pro- 
posal would  authorize  the  Postmaster  Gen- 
eral to  establish  and  determine  the  work  re- 
quirements in  these  part-time  offices  and 
to  fix  the  compensation  of  postmasters  ac- 
cordingly. Where  the  actual  compensation 
to  be  fixed  by  this  method  w.\s  less  than  that 
due  under  FOS  schedule  II.  compensation 
would  have  continued  to  be  fixed  under  FOS 
schedule  II  as  though  such  schedule  con- 
tinued in  effect. 

The  House  bill  also  made  other  changes 
respecting  postmasters  in  fourth-class  offices 
which  recognized  the  part-time  nature  of 
their  work.  The  15-percent  allowance  for 
rent,  light,  fuel,  and  equipment  was  based 
on  the  rate  for  step  1  rather  than  on  the 
actual  compensation  of  the  postmaster  as  at 
present  where  quarters  are  not  furnished. 
The  change  would  have  given  the  Poet  Office 
Department  the  option  to  furnish  quarters 
when  this  was  desirable,  necessary,  or  more 
economical  and,  at  the  same  time,  rationalize 
the  allowance  for  postmasters  furnishing 
quarters. 

Section  111(a)  of  the  conference  substi- 
tute does  not  contain  the  reform  measures 
included  in  the  House  bill  but  provides  a 
new  salary  schedule  for  postm.asters  at 
fourth-class  post  offices.  The  schedule  is 
based  on  the  new  revenue  unit  concept  and 
provides  increases  ranging  from  10  percent 
in  the  highest  group  for  fourth-class  offices 
to  15  percent  in  the  lower  fourth-class  office 
levels.  Postmasters  at  fourth-class  offices  of 
the  lowest  two  existing  levels  will  receive 
Increases  substantially  in  excess  of  15  percent 
of  their  present  salary.  This  group  is  among 
the  lowest  paid  of  Federal  employees  and  has 
the  greatest  need  for  substantial  salary  in- 
creases. 

The  conference  substitute  also  provides 
the  necessary  language  to  properly  com- 
pensate postmasters  at  fourth-class  offices 
under  the  revenue  unit  concept,  to  permit 
the  Postmaster  General  to  advance  fourth- 
class  offices  to  higher  categories,  to  com- 
pensate persons  serving  in  place  of  post- 
masters at  fourth-class  offices,  to  provide 
additional  compensation  to  postmasters  at 
fourth-class  offices  for  unusual  conditions, 
to  provide  for  compensation  to  postmasters 
at  seasonal  fourth-class  offices,  to  provide  for 
the  relegation  of  third-class  offices  to  the 
fourth-class  under  certain  conditions,  and 
to  provide  for  an  allowance  of  15  percent 
basic  compensation  for  quarters,  fixtures. 
and   equipment. 

Section  111(b)  of  the  conference  sub- 
stitute provides  a  method  of  converting  post- 
masters at  fourth-class  offices  to  the  new 
schedule.     Each  postmaster  will  be  placed  in 


the  lowest  step  for  his  revenue  unit  cate- 
gory which  exceeds  his  existing  compensa- 
tion by  not  less  than  10  percent.  If  there 
is  no  such  step,  he  will  retain  his  existing 
compensation  plus  10  percent.  Because  the 
increases  incident  to  changing  to  the  new 
schedule  are  not  equivalent  Increases,  any 
credit  toward  the  next  step  Increase  earned 
prior  to  the  effective  date  of  section  111  will 
be  carried  forward  for  purposes  of  determin- 
ing eligibility  for  the  next  step  increase  un- 
der the  new  schedule. 

Section  111(c)  of  the  conference  substi- 
tute provides  that  changes  in  gross  receipts 
categories  or  steps  which  otherwise  would 
have  occurred  on  the  effective  date  of  sec- 
tion 111  shall  be  considered  as  occurring 
prior  to  conversion. 

Because  of  the  change  from  adjusted  gross 
postal  receipts  to  revenue  units  for  determin- 
ing class  of  office  and  category,  some  post 
offices,  classified  as  fourth-class  offices  on 
July  1,  1964,  will  not  fall  within  the  revenue 
unit  categories  prescribed  in  the  new  sched- 
ule. In  such  cases,  the  offices  will  be  con- 
tinued as  fourth-class  post  offices  until  re- 
classified by  operation  of  other  sections  of  the 
bill.  Postmasters  in  such  offices  will  con- 
tinue to  receive  the  10-percent  increase  In 
basic  compensation  until  the  salaries  are 
adjusted  as  otherwise  required. 
Postal    field    service    annual    step    increases 

Section  114iai  of  the  conference  substi- 
tute extends  to  all  levels  of  the  Postal  Field 
Service  Schedule  annual  step  increases  up  to 
step  7.  Under  present  law,  only  employees  in 
levels  1  through  6  receive  annual  step  in- 
creases up  to  step  7,  and  employees  in  level 
7  or  above  receive  annual  step  increases  to 
steps  2.  3.  and  4,  and  biennial  step  increases 
to  steps  5,  6.  and  7. 

The  House  bill  has  no  comparable  pro- 
visions. 

Staff  allowance  for  former  residents 

Section  124  of  the  conference  substitute 
increases  the  maximum  amount  available  to 
former  Presidents  of  the  United  States  for 
compensation  payable  to  their  staff  employ- 
ees from  the  present  maximum  of  $50,000  to 
$65,000. 

The  House  bill  has  no  comparable  provi- 
sion. 

TITLE    II 

Federal  legislative  salaries 
Title  II  of  the  House  bill  and  of  the  confer- 
ence   substitute    both    provide    Increases    In 
rates  of  compensation   for  officers   and   em- 
ployees of  the  legislative  branch. 
Legislative  staff  salaries 
Subsections    lei     through    (h)    of    section 
202  of  the  conference  substitute  contain  the 
usual  authority  relating  to  Senate  employ- 
ees in  the  following  respects.    Subsection  (e) 
reserves  to  individual  Senators  the  authority 
to  determine  whether  increases  provided  by 
the  bill  shall  apply  to  members  of  their  own 
staffs.     Subsection  (f)  provides  increases  for 
employees  of  the  Senate  whose  compensation 
has  been  fixed  by  law  at  gross  rates.     These 
increases  will  be  comparable  to  the  increases 
granted  under  section  202(a)   of  the  confer- 
ence   substitute.      Subsection    (g)    increases 
the  gross  compensation  limitation  for  Senate 
employees  from  $18,880  to  $22,945.     Subsec- 
tion   (h)    Increases    the    limitation    on    the 
gross  rate  per  hour  of  employees  in  the  Sen- 
ate folding  room. 

Section  202(1)  of  the  conference  substi- 
tute increases  the  gross  rate  of  compensation 
of  the  Postmaster  of  the  Senate  to  $18,420 
and  the  gross  rate  of  the  Assistant  Postmas- 
ter of  the  Senate  to  $14,570.  This  subsection 
also  excludes  these  two  positions  from  the 
longevity  provisions  of  section  106  of  the 
Legislative  Branch  Appropriation  Act,  1963 
(76  Stat.  694;  Public  Law  87-730) . 

Section  203(g)  provides  a  rate  of  compen- 
sation of  $27,500  per  annum  for  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Senate,  the  Sergeant  at  Arms  of 
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th«  Senate,  and  the  Legislative  Counael  of 
the  Senate 

Section  203(hi  provides  a  rate  of  compen- 
sation of  115.000  per  annum  for  the  Chaplain 
of  the  Senate 

The  House  bill  con'inned  no  similar  provi- 
sions relating  to  Senat<>  employees 

Officers  of  th.e  Legvtlative  branch 

Section  203  of  the  House  bill  and  section 
203  of  the  conference  subs'.itute  both  estab- 
lish annual  rates  of  compensation  for  cer- 
tain ofBcers  of  the  lesfisLitive  branch  A  om- 
parlson  of  the  annual  rales  of  basic  compen- 
sation for  these  officers  is  set  forth  below: 


Ing  law     The  major  dlfTerences  nre  discussed 
below 

Federal  executive  ■ialary  scfiedulf 
TJie  House  bill  establishes  su  salary  levels 
for  the  Federal  Executive  Salary  Schedule 
The  co:iference  sub?:tltute  esttibllshes  five 
such  levels  A  comparlstin  of  the  annual 
rates  of  basic  compensation  of  such  levels 
m  the  House  bill  and  in  the  conference  sub- 
stitute U  8«t  forth  b«iow : 


I'o^tion  title 

Hoase 

Conference 

bill 

«ul>-<titu«e 

Kvsistant  r.)in|)troHer  Ueneral.. 

S2B,  000 

$38.  MO 

1  leneral    Coiin.vl    of    Oencntl 

Accountinit  Ollici- 

28.000 

27.000 

(.ifprarlan  of  ('(inKrfs-s 

■JS.OOO 

77.0011 

I'utillc  Pnnr»T    .                  

a.  two 

;:7.onn 

Architect  of  \t\c  ('  ijiitol 

2H.0OO 

iT.OOO 

I'eputy  Puiuic  rntUer      

^7.000 

25.S00 

I'fputv  I.if  rirmn  of  Comrre** 

;j7.ooo 

2S.JO0 

Assistant       Arrli;t.-it      of      the 

Crtpitol                             

37.000 

2&.SO0 

Jl    Assist.int    Architett   of  the 

C  apitol 

JA.OOO 

23.90(1 

BookMU 

CntifiTenn- 
sudstltutc 

Uvel  1 

fas.  aw 

30,000 
39.000 
38.000 
37.000 
38,000 

t3A  nno 

Level  11 

30  (VX) 

I^\el  III 

2x  5<KI 

LevfllV  . 

Level  V 

Level  VI 

27.000 
20.000 

TITLE    III 

Federal  Executive  Salartesi 

Title  III  of  the  House  bill  and  title  III 
of  the  conference  substitute  both  provide 
for  a  Federal  Executive  Salary  Schedule  .ind 
make  necessary  conforming  changes  in  exlst- 


The  House  bill  makes  specific  assignments 
of  executive  positions  to  level  I.  level  II. 
level  III.  and  positions  held  by  members  of 
certain  boards  and  commissions  to  level  IV. 
Also,  the  House  bill  .luthorlzes  the  President 
to  assign  positions  to  level  IV,  level  V.  and 
level  VI 

Sections  303(a)  through  303ie  i  of  the  con- 
ference substitute  specify  positions  for  all 
Ave  levels  prescribed  by  the  conference  sub- 
stitute 

A  comparison  showing  the  dlflerent  assign- 
ments by  the  conference  substitute  of  cer- 
tain positions  specifically  assigned  by  the 
House  bill  Is  set  forth  below 


Specific  posilion  assignments  to  different  teirh 

House 

Conference 

Adnilnlstrst/>r.  Folersl  Aviation  A«pncy. 
.-i.Trctarles  of  Air  Kori-e,  .Army,  and  Navy 
■Solicitor  Ot-ntral  of  the  I'nite.l  States.     . 

I  Mrcctor  of  .-M-lM-tivi-  >»tv1c«'    prvsent  Incumhent) 

Mi-nibers,  Council  of  Krx)nonilr  .\'lvis«'r3 

III 

III 

1  President lul  authority*. 

iPn-sldentlal  authority)  ... 

"■ 

II 

n 

III 

III. 

IV. 

Prenidential  authority 

Section  303(f)  of  the  conference  substi- 
tute grants  authority  t')  the  President  to 
place  offices  and  positions  held  by  not  t*.)  ex- 
ceed 30  persons  in  levels  IV'  and  V  of  the 
Federal  Ezecutlve  Salary  Schedule  when  he 
deems  such  action  necessary  to  reflect 
changes  In  organization,  man.igement  re- 
sp>onslbllltle8,  or  workload  The  subsection 
also  requires  that.  In  the  case  of  an  office 
to  which  appointment  Is  made  by  the  Presi- 
dent by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent 
of  the  Senate,  the  President  may  use  such 
authority  only  at  the  time  of  the  new  ap- 
pointment. Action  by  the  President  under 
this  subaectlon  is  required  to  be  published 
in  the  Federal  Register  except  when  It  Is  de- 
termined by  the  President  that  such  publi- 
cation would  be  contrary  to  the  Interest  of 
the  national  security  The  authority  will 
not  apply  to  any  office  or  p<T6ltlon  the  com- 
pensation for  which  Is  fixed  at  a  specific  rate 
by  section  303  of  the  conference  substitute 
or  by  statute  enacted  subsequent  to  the  date 
of  enactment  of  this  legislation 

Section  303(gi  authorizes  the  President  to 
place  In  levels  IV  and  V  offices  and  positions, 
the  duties  and  responsibilities  of  which  he 
deems  appropriate  for  such  levels,  held  by 
not  to  exceed  30  persons  The  authority  un- 
der this  subaectlon  relates  Uj  positions  which 
are  In  addition  to  poslti  >ns  listed  In  sub- 
section* (d)  and  ei  of  section  303  and 
which  are  In  addition  to  the  positions  acted 
uf)on  pursuant  to  subsection  ifi  of  section 
303.  The  authority  under  this  subsection 
shall  not  apply  with  respect  to  any  office  or 
poeltlon  the  compensation  for  which  Is  fixed 
at  a  specific  rate  by  section  303  of  the  ctin- 
ference  substitute  or  by  statute  enacted  sub- 
sequent to  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
act. 


Presidential  staff 
Section  304(b(  of  the  conference  substi- 
tute adds  the  position  of  the  Executive  Sec- 
retary n{  the  National  Aeronautics  and  Spare 
Council  to  the  15  positions  for  which  the 
House  bill  authorizes  the  President,  under 
section  105  of  title  3.  United  States  Code,  to 
fix  rates  of  basic  comfsensatlon  at  a  rate  not 
to  exceed  the  rate  for  level  II  of  the  Federal 
Executive  Salary  Schedule 

Conforming  changes  in  existing  law 
Section  305  and  section  306  of  both  the 
House  bill  and  the  conference  substitute  re- 
peal or  amend  provisions  of  existing  law 
'o  bring  existing  law  into  conformity  with 
'he  Fedfr;il   Executive  Salary  Act  of   1964 

The  Conference  substitute  omits  one  re- 
pealer contained  In  the  House  bill  «sec 
305|41)  )   relating  to  the  annual  salaries  for 


not    more    than    three    positions    of   d^- 
Governor    Farm  Credit  Administration 

The  conference  substitute  adds  anothi. 
repealer  n(-t  contained  in  the  Housed 
(sec  305(44.  i  relating  to  the  rate  of  con 
pensatlon  f.-r  the  Special  Assl.stant  to  thl 
Secretary  (Health  and  Medical  AfTalrj)  rv* 
partment  of  Health    Ed\icatlon.  and  WelfiT 

Section  306  of  the  conference  subetltuu 
omltji  an  amending  change  of  the  House  bm 
(sec  306(hii  relating  to  the  compensation 
of  the  U  S  representatives  and  aIternat««M 
the  sessions  of  the  general  council  and  it 
sessions  of  the  executive  committee  of  th« 
International  Refugee  Organlzatlcjn. 
Staff  of  Advisory  Cornmis.siori  on  Intergor. 
frnmrntal   ReUition^ 

Section  :i()6iei  of  the  House  bill,  relatln* 
to  the  maximum  compensation  payable  to 
the  staff  of  the  Advisory  Commlsslun  on  Iq. 
tergovernmental  Relations.  Incre.ised  tht 
present  maximum  of  »J0.0(J0  per  annum  to 
the  rate  for  hnel  VI  of  the  Federal  Execuilv* 
Salary  Schedule 

Section  aoOiei  of  the  conference  substltutt 
Increases  such  maximum  to  a  rate  not  lo 
excess  of  the  hlghe.M  rate  nf  grade  18  of 
the  General  Schedule  of  the  Classmcatlon  An 
of  1949 

Director.  Division  of  \TUitari,  Application^ 
Atornic  Energy  Cornviis^ion 
Section  306(fM8(  of  the  House  bill,  rt- 
latlng  to  the  maxlmiun  a^iTregate  c»:)mpen- 
satlon  of  the  active  member  nf  the  Armed 
Forces  serving  as  Director  <>f  the  Division  of 
Military  Appllcatic-n  in  the  Atomic  Energy 
Commission.  Increases  such  maximum  to  the 
■•cx)mpensiition  for  directors  of  .ither  pro- 
gram divisions  ■•  It  wius  ctmu-niplatpd  th»t 
such  ctjnipens.it Ion  would  be  the  rate  for 
GS-18  unless  the  FYesldent  were  to  assign 
such  other  pri>grun  dirtvtor  {.)<«iti(>ns  tc 
levels  IV.  V.  or  VI  of  tlie  Federal  Executive 
Salary  .Schedule  as  provided  for  under  the 
House  bill 

Section  3()6(r)(8i  of  the  conference  sub- 
stltute  Increases  such  maxlnumi  to  the  'coin- 
pensatlon  est.abllshed  for  this  p^witlon  pur- 
suant t<>  -se^nlon  303  or  section  309  of  the 
Federal  Executive  Salary  Act  of  1964  "  The 
effect  of  the  conference  substitute  Is  to  limit 
the  maximum  aggregate  compensation  to 
the  salaries  of  level  IV  or  V  of  the  Federal 
Executive  Salary  Schedule  If  the  President 
assigns  the  position  to  either  of  such  level*, 
but  If  he  does  not.  the  maximum  will  not 
exceed  the  rate  for  GS-  18 

Officers  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
Section  306(J)  of  the  House  bill  and  sec- 
tion 306(1)  of  the  conference  substitute  both 
relate  to  the  compensation  of  officials  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  The  conference  sub- 
stitute provides  rat<*s  $I,()(X»  le.ss  in  cerUln 
cases  than  the  raU-s  pr<ntded  In  the  Hou« 
bill.  A  coniparls<in  of  the  rates  for  those 
officials  for  which  the  rates  are  different  H 
set  forth  below: 


Salary  rutfs 

Position 

House  bill 

Conferenc* 
substitute 

President,  histrirt  of  Columhia  Board  of  t'ommlssloiwra.                   

$27,  nm            $.■«,  fee 
26.  .100                 .^^  m 
26. 000                  :^  (W) 

2S,  joo               '4  vn 

1  ither  Di-slrii-t  iif  C'jiumtila  ComiiilasloniT^ 

ihlef  judge.  1  >Lstrl<'t  of  (  oluml'la  Court  of  .Vt>()eals  ..                                              ....... 

1 'thfr  jti'lftes,  Mistrict  of  Coliimhta  Court  of  .\|i[>eHl' 

(   hlt'f  judge.  District  of  Coliitnhlu  r«)iirl  of  iri-iuT  il  -.\s.<!ton.s 

'  'ther  ju<lKes.  District  of  Columbia  cimrl  of  gencnij  scMjons........................... 

2S.000 

24,500 

•  24  500 

.■4.(W) 

::i  MO 

Judge.  DistrKt  of  Columbia  Tax  Court .-...-       .....~^............... 

23  500 

Limitations  on  salaries  fixed  by  administra- 
tive action 

Section  308  of  the  House  bill  limits  the 
salary-fixing  authority  of  the  heads  of  ex- 
ecutive departments  and  agencies  by  pr(3- 
vldlng  that  hereafter  they  may  not  fix  rates 


In  excess  of  the  highest  rate  for  grade  GS- 
18  of  the  General  Schedule  of  the  Classifica- 
tion Act  of  1949  The  House  bill  exempted 
from  this  limitation  authorities  contained 
In  the  Central  Intelligence  Agency  Act  of 
1949    ^50  use.  403a),  tlie  Tennessee  Valley 


»  f  of  1933  (16  US.C.  831b).  sec- 
^""^Q^y  the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Act 
'''?,? sc  1819).  and  section  5240.  Revised 
'^'^  ,  2  U5C  481.  relating  to  the 
^nXn  if  ".e  currency). 
"^IV^.To  308  of  the  conference  substitute 
H^  on  additional  authority  to  the  ex- 
lltlon.  which  IS  section  11  of  the  Federal 
SveAct(12USC.248). 

Mi.c.-llanrous  executive  positions 

section  309  of  the  House  bill  requires  the 
r^ucen^eni  In  the  appropriate  grade  of  the 
^  ^cation  Act  of  1949  of  any  ofBce  or 
"^''onlnThe  executive  branch  not  placed 
P'  evel  <.f  the  Federal  Executive  Salary 
i:^hedule  under  section  303  of  the  House  bill 
^^it  which  L-^  affected  by  any  change  In  exlst- 
Ir  law  under  section  305  of  the  House  bill. 

section  309  of  the  conference  substitute 
n/.vides  that  each  such  office  or  position 
\!v\  be  compensated  at  a  rate  equal  to  the 

.•e  of  a  grade  and  step  of  the  General  Sched- 
ne  of  the  Cla.'^sincation  Act  of  1949.  In 
addition  the  conference  substitute  applies 
this  Dolicv  to  other  offices  and  positions  In 
-    e  executive  branch  for  which  the  annual 

Krv  IS  e.-tabllshcd.  at  a  figure  of  $18,500  or 
mc're  pursuant  to  a  special  provision  of  law 
enacted  prior  to  the  date  of  enactment  of  the 
c.  nference  substitute  The  conference  sub- 
smiite  contains  a  further  provision  (not  in 
the  House  bill)  to  the  effect  that  all  actions 
•iken  under  section  309  of  the  conference 
Tubstitute  shall  be  reported  to  the  U.S.  Civil 
Service  Commission  and  published  In  the 
Federal  Hektlster.  except  when  the  President 
determines  that  such  report  and  publication 
wuuld  be  contrary  to  the  Interest  of  national 
security. 
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TITLE    IV 

Federal  judicial  salaries 
Section  402(a)  of  the  House  bill  provides 
increases  In  rates  of  compensation  for  cer- 
tain specified  employees  of  the  Judicial 
branch  of  the  Government.  The  increases 
will  be  In  amounts  corresponding  to  the  In- 
creases under  section  102  of  the  bill  for 
Classification  Act  employees. 

Section  402(a)  of  the  conference  substi- 
tute has  the  same  coverage  as  the  House 
bill  but  includes  an  additional  provision 
which  has  the  effect  of  authorizing  the  Di- 
rector of  the  Administrative  Office  of  the  U.S. 
Courts  to  determine  the  amount  of  the  in- 
creases for  employees  appointed  pursuant  to 
section  604(a)(5)  of  title  28,  United  States 
Code,  who  hold  "ungraded  positions." 
Graded  positions  are  those  under  the  Judi- 
ciary salary  plan  approved  by  the  Judicial 
Conference  of  the  United  States.  The  un- 
graded positions  are  clerks  of  court.  Register 
of  Wills  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  the 
pretrial  examiners  in  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia and  In  New  York,  and  the  a.ssist.-int  pre- 
trial examiner  in  the  District  of  Columbia. 

Section  403  of  the  House  bill  and  section 
403  of  the  conference  substitute  both  pro- 
vide Increases  In  the  compensation  of  Fed- 
eral Judges,  the  Director  and  Deputy  Direc- 
tor of  the  Administrative  Office  of  the  US 
Courts  and  the  Commissioners  of  the  Court 
of  Claims. 

The  conference  substitute  changes  the 
rates  provided  by  the  House  bill  for  the 
Justices  of  the  Supreme  Court,  the  Director 
and  Deputy  Director  of  the  Administrative 
Office  of  the  U.S.  Courts,  and  for  the  Com- 
missioners of  the  Court  of  Claims  as  indi- 
cated below: 


Position 


House   bill 


(  111.  f  Justice  of  the  Cn. I.. !  St  lbs  ,  e.  .  . 

\s.so<iab' JustKv.sof  thi'  ^ii|iri  lUr  (  nilit  oftlic  1  lilted  bUleb. 

|i  r,.r|,,r    \.lrninlslr:itiv.'  (iMut  uf  tlic  'VS.  Courts 

l).>l>uty  l)lr>-cti)r,  .\  liiiniisin.tivr  OlIUv  of  the  C.S.  Courts     . 
CommWlonors.  Court  of  Cliiins  _..     


$43,000 
42.500 
28.000 
27.000 
27,000 


Conference 
suljstitute 


$4<).  (K"0 

27.  (KK) 
26.  fUKi 
26.  IKK) 


TtTLE    V 

Sala-y    rrlatiovships    m     Federal    executive, 

judicial,  cougussional.  and  career  salaries 

[House  bill  I 

Title  V  of  the  House  bill  provided  for  the 
estab;ishment  and  maintenance,  on  a  per- 
manent biusLs.  of  salary  relationships  with 
respect  to  Federal  executive.  Judicial,  con- 
gressional. an<J  career  salaries.  This  title, 
which  consisted  of  section  501,  contained.  In 
section  501(a).  a  statement  of  policy  with 
respect  to  the  desirability  of  maintaining  and 
continuing,  on  a  permanent  basis,  the  salary 
relationships  established  by  the  House  bill 
amonp  and  between  the  salary  rates  of  (a) 
the  General  Schedule  of  the  Classification 
\n  of  1949  and  the  Postal  Field  Service 
Schedule  In  title  I  of  the  House  bill;  (b) 
Members  of  Congress'and  the  Speaker  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  In  title  II;  (c)  Fed- 
eral executives  in  title  III;  and  (d)  Federal 
judges  In  title  IV. 

In  order  to  Implement  this  policy,  section 
501(b)  provided.  In  effect,  that,  whenever  In 
the  future  the  salary  rates  of  the  General 
S.hedule  of  the  Classification  Act  of  1949 
f':r.iV.  have  been  increased  by  law,  the  salary 
rates  of  officers  and  positions  In  the  cate- 
gories referred  to  above  would  be  Increased 
autuin.itically  In  accordance  with  a  formula 
designed  to  provide  Increases  In  such  rates 
proportionate  to  the  General  Schedule  salary 
r.if"  Increa.-^es 

The  Senate  amendment  did  not  contain 
comparable  provisions. 

The  conference  substitute  omits  these  pro- 
visions of  title  V  of  the  House  bill. 


TITLE    VI 

Effective  dates 

Title  VI  of  the  House  bill  and  title  V  of  the 
conference  substitute  both  relate  to  the  ef- 
fective dates  for  the  various  provisions  of 
thebUl. 

Section  601(a)  of  the  House  bill  provides 
that,  except  as  provided  in  subsections  (b) 
and  (c) ,  the  Increases  In  compensation  would 
become  effective  on  the  first  day  of  the  first 
pay  period  which  begins  on  or  after  the  date 
of  enactment. 

Section  601(b)  provided  that  increases  for 
Members  of  Congress  would  become  effective 
at  noon,  January  3.  1965. 

Section  601(c)  prohibits  any  rate  of  com- 
pensation from  being  Increas'^d  to  an  amount 
per  annum  In  excess  of  $22,000  until  the  first 
day  of  the  first  pay  period  which  begins  on 
or  after  January  1, 1965. 

Section  501(a)  of  the  conference  substitute 
provides  as  an  effective  date  the  first  day  of 
the  first  pay  period  which  begins  on  or  after 
July  1,  1964,  except  as  provided  In  subsec- 
tions (b)  and  (c)  of  the  section.  Because 
the  effective  date  of  section  105,  relating  to 
the  classification  of  post  offices.  Is  later  than 
July  1,  1964,  It  will  not  disturb  the  classifica- 
tion of  post  offices  made  on  July  1.  1964.  The 
first  general  reclassification  under  the  revi- 
sion made  by  this  legislation  will  occur  on 
July  1.  1965. 

Section  501(b)  of  the  conference  substi- 
tute contains  the  same  effective  date,  noon, 
January  3.  1965,  for  Members  of  Congress  as 
contained  In  the  House  bill. 

Section  501(c)  of  the  conference  substi- 
tute provides  that  the  rates  for  officers  and 


employees  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
and  the  U.S.  Senate  shall  not  be  Increased 
above  $22,0(X)  per  annum  until  the  first  day  of 
the  first  pay  period  which  begins  on  or  after 
January  1.  1965.  The  limitation  In  the  con- 
ference substitute  applies  only  to  certain 
rates  in  title  II  of  the  bill  and  not  to  rates 
in  other  titles  of  the  bill  as  did  the  House 
provision. 

Section  501(d)  of  the  conference  substi- 
tute provides  that,  for  the  purpose  of  deter- 
mining the  amount  of  insurance  for  which 
an  otficer  or  employee  is  eligible  under  the 
Federal  Employees'  Group  Life  Insurance  Act 
of  1954  (5  U.S.C.  2091-2103),  all  changes  in 
rates  of  compensation  which  result  from  the 
enactment  of  the  conference  substitute  shall 
be  held  and  construed  to  be  effective  as  of  the 
date  of  enactment. 

Section  502  of  the  conference  substitute 
provides  that,  except  for  employees  who  died 
or  retired  during  the  retroactive  period,  the 
payment  of  retroactive  compensation  will  be 
made  only  in  the  case  of  individuals  in  the 
service  of'the  United  States  (Including  serv- 
ice in  the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United  States) 
or  of  the  municipal  government  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  on  the  date  of  enactment. 
Retroactive  payment  also  would  be  made  for 
services  rendered  during  the  retroactive  pe- 
riod in  the  case  of  employees  who  retired  or 
died  during  such  period.  * 

The  conference  substitute  also  provides 
that  such  retroactive  compensation  shall  not 
be  considered  as  basic  compensation  for  the 
purpose  of  the  Civil  Service  Retirement  Act 
in  the  case  of  any  such  retired  or  deceased 
officer  or  employee. 

The  House  bill  contained  no  provision  sim- 
ilar to  section  502  of  the  conference  substi- 
tute. 

Tom    Murray, 
James   H.    Morrison, 
Robert  J.   Corbett, 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  House. 

Mr.  MURRAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
30  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania [Mr.  Corbett],  and  pending 
that  I  yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may 
require. 

Mr.  Speaker,  H.R.  11049,  an  act  to 
adjust  the  rates  of  basic  compensation 
of  certain  oflBcers  and  employees  in  the 
Federal  Government,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses, passed  the  House  on  June  12,  1964, 
and  was  amended  in  the  other  body. 

The  committee  of  conference  on  the 
disagreeing  votes  of  the  two  Houses  rec- 
ommends that  the  House  recede  from  its 
disagreement  to  the  amendment  of  the 
Senate  with  an  amendment  which  is  a 
substitute  for  both  the  House  bill  and 
the  Senate  amendment. 

The  conference  substitute  fully  effects 
the  purposes  of  the  House  bill.  These 
purposes  are  first,  to  comply  partially 
with  the  mandate,  laid  down  by  the  Con- 
gress in  Public  Law  87-793,  that  postal 
and  other  Federal  career  employees  shall 
be  paid  salaries  comparable  to  salaries 
paid  workers  in  private  enterprise  for 
comparable  levels  of  responsibility,  skill, 
and  performance,  and  second,  to  partially 
remedy  the  serious  inadequacies  in  the 
Federal  executive,  congressional,  and 
judicial  salary  structure.  The  confer- 
ence report  is  unanimous  and  is  signed 
by  all  conferees  on  the  part  of  the  House 
and  on  the  part  of  the  Senate.  I  hope 
the  conference  report  will  be  approved. 

The  conference  substitute  grants  postal 
and  other  career  employees  salary  in- 
creases as  provided  in  the  House  bill,  but 
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corrects  an  Inequity  with  respect  to  the 
salaries  of  employees  in  the  middle  salai  v 
grades.  It  guarantees  a  minimum  3- 
percent  Increase  for  grades  GS-9  through 
GS-12  of  the  Classification  Act,  whereas 
Increases  In  these  grades  were  as  1  )w  as 
1.6  percent  in  the  Hou.se  bill  A  similar 
minimum  will  a{)ply  with  respect  to  two 
salary  increases  for  other  categories  of 
employees  covered  by  the  bill 

The  conference  .substitute  also  pro- 
vides a  new  salary  .scale  for  postmasters 
in  fourth-class  post  offices  granting  in- 
creases for  these  postmasters  which  are 
more  in  line  with  increa.ses  for  other  em- 
ployees than  provided  by  thf  House  bill 
These  postmasters  wil!  receive  increases 
ranging  from  10  percent  in  the  highest 
group  of  oflHces  to  15  percent  in  the  lower 
levels. 

The  conference  sutxstitute  extends  to 
all  levels  of  postal  field  .service  employees 
annual  step  increa.ses  throu^ih  the  first 
.seven  automatic  salary  steps  whereas 
under  present  law  only  those  postal  em- 
ployees in  the  lowest  six  salary  levels 
receive  such  annual  increases  The 
House  bill  would  have  continued  the  ex- 
isting automatic  step  increa.se  provi- 
sions— that  IS.  ttiey  would  have  been  lim- 
ited to  the  first  six  .salary  levels 

Other  chan-,'e.s  mad>'  by  the  confer- 
ence substitute  in  the  House  bill  include, 
first,  a  requirement  for  Civil  Service 
Commission  approval  of  any  propo.sed 
new  appointment  to  a  Classification  Act 
position  at  higher  than  the  initial  sal- 
ary step:  second,  omission  of  the  exemp- 
tion from  certain  limitations  of  the  Cla.s- 
siflcation  Act  for  supergrade  positions 
concerned  with  research  and  develop- 
ment in  the  physical  and  natural  sci- 
ences and  medicine,  third,  the  fixing  of 
a  maximum  limitation  of  249  hfaring 
examiner  positions  at  grades  16  and  17 
which  are  exempt  from  the  existing  ag- 
gregate numerical  limitation  on  all  su- 
pergrade positions:  and  fourth,  the  in- 
clusion of  a  provision  of  the  Senate 
amendment  increasing  the  allowance  to 
former  Presidents  for  staff  salaries  by 
515,000 

The  conference  substitute  contains 
the  provisions  of  the  Hou.se  bill  for  ad- 
justment of  salary  rates  of  Hou.sp  officers 
and  employees  and  .idds  the  provisions 
of  the  Senate  amendm^^nt  providing  .sal- 
ary adjustments  for  Senate  officers  and 
employees 

The  conference  substitute  provides  a 
salary  for  the  A.sslstant  Comptroller 
Greneral  of  the  Unlt«>d  States  of  $28  ,^00. 
the  same  as  the  salary  for  executive 
.salary  level  III  in  the  S^-nate  amendment 
and  the  conference  substitute  The 
House  bill  provided  a  salary  of  .S29  noo 
for  such  executive  level  III  and  for  the 
Assistant  Comptroller  General 

Similarly,  the  conference  substitute 
provides  salaries  of  S27  ono — equal  to  the 
.salary  rate  for  executive  level  IV  for  the 
general  counsel  of  the  General  Account- 
ing OflBce,  the  Librarian  of  Congre.ss.  the 
Public  Printer,  and  the  .Architect  of  the 
Capitol.  The  House  bill  provided  salaries 
of  $28,000  equal  to  the  t-xecutive  .salary 
level  rv  of  the  House  bUl  for  these 
positions. 

The  salaries  of  the  Deputy  Public 
Printer,  the  Deputy  Librarian  of  Con- 


gre.ss. and  tiie  A.ssistant  Architect  of  the 
Capitol  are  fixed  at  $25,500  by  the  con- 
ference substitute,  representing  a  com- 
proml.se  bt'tween  the  Hou.se  bill  figure 
of  S27,000  and  the  Senate  amendment 
figure  of  $24,500  A  relalid  compromise 
places  the  .salary  of  the  Second  A.vsistant 
.Architect  of  the  Capitol  at  $23,500  m  the 
conference  substitute,  in  lieu  of  the 
$26,000  m  the  Hou.se  bill  and  the  $22,500 
in  t!ie  Senate  bill 

The  conference  substitute  adopt.s  tii>' 
five  executive  .salary  levels  and  the  sal- 
aries for  such  levels  provided  in  the  Sm- 
ate  amendment.  The  salary  for  Cabinet 
officers — executive  level  I — is  $35,000,  or 
$2,500  more  tlian  provided  in  the  Hou.se 
bill.  The  salary  for  executive  level  II 
is  $30,000,  as  In  botli  the  House  bill  and 
the  Senate  amendment  The  salaries  for 
executive  h'Vt-l.s  III  IV.  and  V  are 
$28,500,  $27,000.  and  $26,000.  re.spectively 
compared  to  $29,000.  $28,000,  and  $27,000 
in  the  House  bill 

The  conference  substitute  makes 
specific  position  assignments  to  all  five 
executive  levels,  as  in  the  Senate  amend- 
ment, whereas  tiie  Hou.se  bill  made  such 
specific  a.ssignments  only  for  the  highest 
three  levels  and  authorized  the  Presi- 
dent to  place  such  positions  as  he  might 
deem  proper  in  executive  levels  IV,  V, 
and  VI— with  level  VI  of  the  Hou.se  bill 
omitted  from  the  conference  substitute. 
Since  the  Senate  amendment  made  a 
number  of  specific  position  assigmiienls 
t(j  executive  levels  IV  and  V  but  did  not 
make  such  specific  assignments  for  cer- 
tain other  positions  which  have  been 
recommended  for  executive  levels,  and  in 
view  of  the  "open-end  '  authorization 
in  the  House  bill  for  the  President  to 
place  positions  in  the  executive  levels  IV 
and  below,  the  conference  substitute  con- 
taiffs  a  compromise  between  the  House 
bill  and  tiie  St-nate  amendment  provi- 
sions in  this  respect  by  authorizing  the 
President  to  place  positions  held  but  not 
to  exceed  60  persons  in  executive  levels 
IV  and  V. 

The  conference  substitute  also  makes 
certain  changes  in  the  assignment  of 
positions  to  executive  levels  11,  III.  and 
IV.  for  which  differing  specific  a.ssign- 
ments among  such  levels  were  made  m 
the  House  bill  and  the  Senate  amend- 
ment The.se  few  positions  are  listed  on 
page  46  of  the  statement  of  managers. 

The  conference  substitute  adopts  the 
salary  rat-es  provided  by  the  Senate 
amendment  for  officers  and  judues  of  the 
District  of  Columbia — winch  are  $1,000 
below  the  House  bill  salaries  in  each 
case — except  that  it  contains  the  Hou.se 
bill  salaries  for  the  Superintendent  and 
the  Deputy  Superintendent  tif  Schools, 
the  Fire  Chief,  and  tiie  Chief  of  Police 

The  conference  substitute  provides  a 
salary  of  $40,000  for  the  Chief  Justice 
of  tlie  Supreme  Court  of  tiie  United 
States  and  of  $39,500  for  the  A.s.sociate 
Justices  of  the  Supreme  Court.  This  is 
$3  000  le.ss  than  the  salaru-s  provided  in 
the  House  bill,  but  $2.noo  more  than  the 
.salaries  provided  by  the  Senate  amend- 
ment. The  salaries  of  the  Director  of 
the  Administrative  Office  of  the  US 
Courts,  the  Deputy  Director,  and 
the  Commissioners  of  the  Court  of 
Claims  are  fixed  at  $27,000.  $26,000. 
and      $26,000.      respectively— or      $1,000 


below   the   House   figures  in 


which  would 
future   adjustments 


each  c«» 
As  in  the  case  of  the  legislative  offlcm 
mentioned  earlier,  these  adjusted  salwl 
rates  are  keyed  to  appropriate  execuu* 
.salary  rates  in  the  conference  substitute 

Tiie  conference  substitute  does  not  In 
elude  title  V  contained  m  the  House  bill 
Id  have  provided  for  automate 
of  salary  rales  for 
M(  mbers  of  Congress  and  Federal  exec- 
utives and  judges  in  conformity  with  fu- 
ture increases  in  Classification  Actsalari 
rates 

The  conference  substitute  makes  ai; 
salary  Increases  provided  therein  effw. 
tive  on  the  first  day  of  the  first  pay  period 
beginning  on  or  after  July  1.  1964,cxcep' 
that  the  salary  adjustment's  for  Members 
of  Congre.ss  will  take  effect  at  noon  or, 
January  3,  1965.  However,  as  is  neces" 
sary  and  customary  where  retroactive 
salary  increa.ses  are  granted,  for  the 
purpo.se  of  fixing  the  amount  of  group 
life  insurance  the  new  salary  rates  are 
held  to  bf  cffi'Ctive  as  of  date  of  enact- 
ment Similarly,  the  retroactive  salary 
increase  will  be  paid  generally  only  to 
employees  on  the  rolls  on  the  dale  o! 
enactment,  except  that  it  will  be  paid 
to  anyone  who  retired  durint;  the  retro- 
active period  for  services  actually  ren- 
dered after  the  effective  date  and  up  to 
retirement  dale.  The  retroactive  in- 
crease  will  not  be  considered  basic  salary 
for  Retirement  Act  purpo.ses  in  the  case 
of  such  retirees. 

The  effect  of  these  special  limitatlorj 
with  respect  to  the  retroactive  partof  ihe 
.salary  increases  will  take  place  in  every 
instance  at  a  point  of  time  between  the 
effective  date  of  July  1,  1964.  as  provided 
by  the  Senate  amendment,  and  the  effec- 
tive date  of  the  first  day  of  the  first  pay 
period  beginning  on  or  after  date  of  en- 
actment as  provided  in  the  House  bill 
There  can  be  no  question  of  their  pro- 
priety in  the  conference  substitute  as  an 
adjustment  between  the  provisions  of  the 
House  bill  and  of  the  Senate  amendment 
relating  to  the  time  the  new  salaries  shall 
be  effective 

Mr  Speaker.  I  iiave  summarized  all  of 
the  differences  of  any  considerable  im- 
portance between  the  House  bill  and  the 
conference  substitute.  I  hope  that  the 
conference  substitute  will  be  approved. 

Mr  CORBETT.  Mr  Speaker,  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Michi- 
gan i  Mr   JoHANSEN  ! . 

Mr  JOHANSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
to  uvKv  defeat  of  the  conference  report 
on  HR.  11049 

At  the  outset.  I  remind  the  Hou.se  that 
once  this  year  we  iiad  the  gumption  to 
defeat  the  Federal  Employees  Pay  Act 
of  1964 

On  March  12,  the  Hou.se  rejected  the 
earlier  version  of  this  bill  by  a  substan- 
tial 222-to-184  vote.  We  could  do  it 
again  today     We  ouuht  to  do  it 

I  have  just  one  observation  to  offer  at 
this  juncture  I  offer  it  not  only  for 
such  consideration  as  my  colleagues  are 
willing  to  give  it  here  and  now,  but  also 
for  such  consideration  as  the  taxpayers 
of  America  may  wish  to  give  our  action 
today  when  tiiey  go  into  the  voting 
booths  on  N(nember  3. 

I  propo.se  to  speak  briefly  about  inte- 
gration— not  the  kind  of  integration  that 
has  been  the  subject  of  national  contro- 


i9r4 

,,rsv  for  the  past  decade,  but  inte- 
grated inflation-  ^^^^  ^^^^  ^g 
I  resi^ct  ullv  P»  ^^^^  step 
^";H?"ha  n  rea  uon  procedure  whereby 
'"  ''  /,  m '  the  Federal  salary  and  em- 
^eareiMiuy"              and.  indeed,  the 

^^'°^-^:p>de  a  iS  Poucy  into  the  total 

'■"iLtionarv  process  in  this  country      . 
,„tiaUonar\  P  ^ ^^^^^^  .^  private  in- 
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^'^^''■"etu^into^The  cost-of-living 
"^""h  ?  larelv  through  the  escalation 
'uu'ir  of"  collective    bargaining    con- 

''xin^ueh  adoption  of  the  Hl-advised 
Jioa  abiluv  principle,  we  have  tied  the 

r  Tra  wa'  e  and  salary  scales  into  the 
^«fe  ndustrv  wage  and  salary  scale. 

^'''Th.-oi'iuh  the  Udall  amendment,  it  was 

,,.^,  o  rd  to  tie  m  conin-e.ssional  salaries 
;  .ou:h  a  scheme  of  automatic  increases 
1  h  am  increa-^es  made  hereafter  m 
Fr  eval   s.Vary   scale.     I   recognize 


revision  has  been  de- 


the 

thit  t:iis  noxious  pr 

leted  in.  conference,  but  I  predict  that 
It  will  be  back.  ,         . 

?,rthermore,  we  ought  not  to  forget 
tMat  the  cost  of  Federal  employee  fringe 
L-r-efits  IS  likewise  tied  m  automatically 
with  the  salary  and  wage  increases^ 

Th's  fact  which  receives  little,  if  any. 
consideration  when  this  House  votes  fur- 
ther salary  and  wage  increases  for  Fed- 
eral emplovees,  has  become  so  significant 
that  it  .x-casioned  a  timely  comment  the 
other  dav  by  Mr.  Joseph  You.ig.  who 
writes  The  Federal  Spotlight"  column 
in  the  Washington  Star.  Mr.  Young 
pointed  out  that  the  cost  of  Government 
enip'ovce  fringe  benefits  has  mounted  to 
■ri  percent  of  total  payroll— and  that  is 
aidilionjil  to  the  Federal  payroll. 

Mr  Younii  further  pointed  out  that 
this  23  percent  added  cost  of  fringe 
benefits  amounts  to  some  $3.5  billion  in 
additional  annual  costs,  over  and  above 
the  S15  billion'annual  Federal  payroll. 

And  Mr.  Young  further  pointed  out, 
quite  correctly,  that  "every  time  Govern- 
ment salaries  are  increased,  the  value  of 
the  employees"  fringe  benefits  is  raised 
with  a  resultant  increase  in  cost  to  the 
Government." 

If  we  adopt  this  conference  report  to- 
day, we  are  repeating  that  process. 

Mv  point  is  that  the  net  result  of  this 
integrated  inflation  is  a  progressive  loss 
of  control  by  the  Congress  and  the  Amer- 
ican taxpayer  over  both  the  damaging 
processes  cf  inflation  and  over  the 
mounting  costs  of  Federal  Government. 

Let  me  ob.serve  in  pa.ssing  that  there  is 
one  all-important  difference  between  the 
economics  of  mass  production  in  private 
ind  istry  and  the  economics  of  burgeon- 
ini-'   Federal   Government. 

In  priv.nte  industry,  ma-ss  production 
ran  reduce  unit  costs.  On  the  other 
hand,  there  is  no  equivalent  or  corre- 
.sp.>nding  reduction  in  unit  cost  incident 
ti  th"  massive  expan.sion  of  the  bu- 
reaucracy 

Last  week  I  voted  against  the  social 
.security  amendments  on  the  grounds 
that  It  further  tics  the  social  security 
piojram  into  the  inflationary  cycle.  An 
opponent  back  home  said  my  vote  "just 
doesn't   make   any  sen.se." 

I  suppose  by  the  same  standards  of 
fi.scal  irresponsibility  accepted  by  my  op- 
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ponent.  "it  just  doesn't  make  any  sense 
to  vote  against  this  pay  bill. 

I  submit,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  the  only 
thing  that  does  make  any  sense  is  a  des- 
peration effort  to  put  the  brake  on  fiscal 
policies  which  make  control  of  inflation 
progressively  difficult,  if  not  impossible. 
We  have  the  opportunity  today  to  take 
a  major  step  in  this  direction  by  reject- 
ing this  conference  report. 

Mr.  MURRAY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  desire  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Jersey  I  Mr.  Daniels). 

Mr.  DANIELS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
amendment  recommended  in  the  confer- 
ence report  on  H.R.  11049  will  accom- 
plish a  complete  overhaul  of  the  sal- 
aries in  the  executive  branch.  Also  it 
will  help  bring  the  salaries  of  other 
Federal  Government  personnel  up  to 
date.  I  would  like  to  reiterate,  if  I  may. 
a  few  of  the  most  important  aspects  of 
this  legislation 

In  1962.  Congress  made  the  commit- 
ment to  our  classified  and  postal  Federal 
employees,  numbering  approximately  2 
million,  that  their  wages  would  be  com- 
parable to  those  in  private  enterprise. 
We  did  this  so  that  they  would  not  be 
penalized  economically  for  their  decision 
to  serve  the  Federal  Government.  The 
conference  report  before  us  today  will 
determine  whether  Congress  intends  to 
abide  by  this  commitment. 

Before  the  comparability  principle 
was  introduced,  during  the  period  from 
1945  to  1960  a  haphazard  approach  to 
Federal  salaries  resulted  in  seven  in- 
creases which  averaged  4.1  percent  an- 
nual increases  for  classified  employees 
and  4.9  percent  annual  increases  for 
postal  employees. 

The  Members  of  Congress,  the  high 
appointive  offices  in  the  executive 
branch,  and  the  Federal  judiciary,  col- 
lectively and  individually,  have  an  im- 
mense responsibility.  The  welfare  and 
very  survival  of  every  American  rests  on 
the  soundness  of  their  decisions.  In  all 
other  areas  of  American  life,  those  who 
are  held  accountable  for  important  and 
far-reaching  decisions  are  paid  salaries 
commensurate  with  their  responsibil- 
ities. It  seems  only  fair  that  this  should 
also  be  the  case  in  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. 

Each  member  of  the  board  of  direc- 
tors of  most  major  corporations  in  the 
United  States  are  paid  salaries  upward 
of  S40.000  per  year.  Yet  the  members  of 
the  board  of  directors  of  the  Nation's 
largest  business,  the  Congress,  receive 
$22,500  per  year.  A  sampling  of  1,157 
nrms  showed  that  the  median  salary  for 
the  highest  officer  was  S91.000  per  year, 
yet  a  Federal  Cabinet  officer  who  heads  a 
concern  larger  than  most  of  the  firms 
in  that  study  receives  only  $25,000  per 
year  and  will  receive  $35,000  under  this 
proposal.  Even  officials  of  many  of  the 
larger  States  receive  more  than  that. 

In  these  positions  of  great  respon- 
sibility, it  is  fallacious  to  assume  that 
economy  will  result  from  paying  salaries 
less  than  could  be  obtained  elsewhere. 
These  are  positions  in  which  we  must 
have  qualified  administrators  and  deci- 
sionmakers. Yet  many  of  the  quahfied 
people  appointed  to  these  jobs  find  that 
they  simply  cannot  afford  to  keep  them ; 


consequently,  they  resign.  It  is  false 
economy  to  maintain  the  compensation 
of  the  most  important  and  critical  Gov- 
ernment offices  at  such  a  level  that  only 
the  rich  can  afford  them.  One  of  the 
objections  raised  earlier  to  this  bill  was 
that  it  is  not  economical— the  biggest 
economy  we  can  accomplish  is  to  pay 
salaries  commensurate  with  responsibili- 
ties and  duties,  so  that  highly  qualified 
people  can  afford  to  hold  them. 

The  advantageous  effects  of  this  leg- 
islation will  be  great,  not  only  with  re- 
spect to  the  highest  offices  in  all  three 
branches  of  the  Government,  but  in  the 
lower  grades  and  levels  as  well.  The 
salary  structure  that  we  are  about  to 
adopt  will  respond  better  to  the  present- 
day  needs  of  the  Government  than  the 
system  presently  in  effect,  and  it  will 
facilitate  the  recruitment  of  a  high 
caliber  of  personnel  from  top  to  bot- 
tom. 

Mr.  Speaker,  H.R.  11049  received  ex- 
tensive consideration  by  the  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service  Committees  of  both  the 
House  and  the  Senate.  The  few  changes 
made  in  the  House  bill  by  the  conferees 
were,  on  the  whole,  quite  fair,  and  re- 
sulted in  several  improvements.  This 
bill  is  much  needed  and  long  overdue. 
I  hope  the  Members  of  this  great  body 
will  join  with  me  in  voting  for  it  again 

today.  .  , , 

Mr.  CORBETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  desire  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Indiana   [Mr.  BrayI. 

Mr.  BRAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  must  again 
rise  in  protest  to  the  passage  of  this  un- 
necessary and  unjustified  pay  increase 
for  Members  of  Congress. 

I  say  unnecessary  and  unjustified  for 
I  sincerely  believe  it  is  a  mistake  to  ap- 
prove this  legislation  at  this  time,  re- 
gardless of  the  merit  which  some  Mem- 
bers may  feel  the  legislation  contains. 

This  legislation  means  that  in  the 
course  of  the  last  10  years  the  Congress 
will  have  increased  its  salary  by  140  per- 
cent^from  S12.500  in  1954  to  $30,000  in 
1965.  We  are  all  thankful  that  the  cost 
of  living  has  not  risen  by  proportionate 
leaps  and  bounds.  Had  the  expenses  of 
the  average  American  increased  to  that 
extent  within  that  period  we  would  be 
undergoing  severe  economic  problems. 

It  is  for  this  reason  that  I  believe  we 
should  oppose  the  conference  report  for 
this  further  pay  increase.  One  of  our 
chief  objectives  should  be  to  direct  eco- 
nomic forces  so  as  to  avoid  inflation. 
Inflation  can  destroy  the  value  of  the 
dollar,  and  is  especially  damaging  to  re- 
tired persons  living  on  their  savings, 
pensions,  and  social  security  payments. 

The  ultimate  effects  of  runaway  infla- 
tion would  be  hard  to  foretell,  but  we 
know  it  could  cause  great  damage  to  un- 
told millions  of  Americans. 

The  House  rejected  this  pay  legisla- 
tion on  March  12.  but,  at  the  insistence 
of  President  Johnson,  it  was  revived. 

As  for  the  necessity  of  increases  to  var- 
ious classes  of  Federal  Government  em- 
ployees, such  increases  should  have  been 
considered  on  their  own.  and  not  all  tied 
together  with  huge  raises  for  the  Con- 
gress, the  Cabinet,  and  the  courts. 

I  spoke  against  this  congressional  in- 
crease and  voted  against  it  when  it  was 
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before  the  House  in  March  and  June,  and 

1  repeat  my  opposition  at  this  time. 
Mr.  MURRAY.     Mr    Speaker.  I  yield 

2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia [Mr.  Roosevelt  1 . 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  in- 
tend to  vote  for  this  conference  report 
but  I  cannot  help  but  comment  that  it 
seems  unfortunate  that  the  conferees  did 
not  see  fit  to  restore  the  Supreme  Court 
salary  ratio  to  what  it  had  been  as  passed 
in  the  House  bill.  The  compromise  be- 
tween the  House  and  the  Senate,  it  seems 
to  me,  leaves  nobody  satisfied  I  hope 
that  at  some  future  date,  and  a  date  not 
too  far  distant,  the  salary  pjositions  of  the 
Supreme  Court  Justices  may  achieve  the 
parity  which  I  believe  they  require  in  our 
form  of  government. 

The  rest  of  the  bill,  Mr.  Speaker, 
achieves  two  fundamental  objectives: 
First.  It  brings  the  great  body  of  gov- 
ernmental employees  more  in  line  with 
the  pay  scales  of  those  in  private  em.ploy- 
ment.  Second,  it  makes  it  more  possible 
for  the  Executive  to  attract  effective  ca- 
pable private  citizens  for  important  pub- 
lic service.  The  public  is  well  served  by 
this  legislation. 

Mr.  CORBETT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  thi.s  bill,  which  as  1 
pointed  out  the  other  day.  has  been  be- 
fore us  since  May  of  1963.  has  been 
worked,  reworked  debated,  ar'-;ued  over. 
discussed  by  all  the  new.'^papers  and  com- 
mentators and  eventually  now  we 
reached  the  point  where  the  conferee.s 
met  on  this  bill.  We  had  an  exceedingly 
fine  meeting  with  the  managers  on  the 
part  of  the  Senate.  We  were  able  to  com- 
promise differences.  We  were  able  to 
come  out  with  language  which  we  believe 
Is  just  as  fair  as  the  boundaries  of  the 
two  bills  would  possibly  pt-rmit 

Having  done  this,  we  recognize  that  in 
every  piece  of  salary  le':,'tslation  or  any 
reclassification  act,  there  are  areas  or  in- 
dividuals that  have  not  received  an  equi- 
table increase  or  equitable  treatment 
These  things  can  only  be  corrected  by 
later  legislation 

It  is  assumed  on  the  basi.s  of  existing 
law  that  it  is  required  that  Federal  em- 
ployees be  kept  at  comparable  salary 
levels  with  people  in  private  indu.stry  and 
we  wUl  have  an  opportunity  to  correct 
any  inecjuities  that  may  becom.e  evident. 

It  is  also  true  with  regard  to  a  num- 
ber of  Individuals  who  are  member.s  of 
commissions  and  boards  and  who  are  in 
the  executive  offices  that  we  had  no  lati- 
tude within  which  to  work  and  con.se- 
quently  we  gave  that  power  in  the  han- 
dling of  some  60  positions  to  the  Execu- 
tive. 

I  believe,  therefore,  Mr  Speaker,  that 
we  now,  with  the  House  having  voted  by 
a  clear  majority  for  the  revised  bill,  with 
the  Senate  having  voted  it  by  a  clear 
majority,  and  with  the  conferees  having 
agreed  unanimously  that  this  conference 
report  can  be  upheld  and  that  it  can  be 
voted  for.  I  think  that  when  we  have 
done  this,  we  will  have  taken  a  very  long 
and  very  proper  step  toward  creating  the 
comparability  that  has  become  the  guid- 
ing policy  regarding  Federal  salaries 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  urge  that  the  confer- 
ence report  be  voted  up  favorably.    I  ex- 


press the  hope  that  since  this  is  an  ad- 
ministration bill  strongly  backed  by  the 
President  that  it  will  soon  be  enacted 
into  law  and  that  our  employees  will  be- 
gin to  receive  the  benefits  of  this  very 
fine  piece  of  legislation. 

Mr.  GROSS  Mr  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr  CORBETT  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman. 

Mr  GROSS  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  conference  report  It 
is  completely  beyond  my  comprehension 
how  the  Members  of  Congress,  through 
another  pay  bill,  can  \«.ith  any  con.science, 
add  another  half-billion  dollars  to  the 
huge  debt  and  deficit  of  this  country. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  opposed  to  the  bill, 
and  to  the  conference  report 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  con.sent 
that  I  may  extend  my  remarks  follow- 
ing the  remark.s  of  the  gentleman  from 
Fenn.sylvania    I  Mr    CoreettI 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  'Mr.  Al- 
bert'. Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr  CORBETT  May  I  ask  the  gentle- 
man m  return,  if  he  opposed  the  military 
pay  raise  bill  yesterday  which  is  the  .sec- 
ond one  brought  in  since  October  of  1963 

Mr  GROSS  No:  I  did  not  oppo.st-  the 
military  pay  bill  yesterday  I  did  not 
oppose  the  bill  that  was  passed  a  few 
months  ago 

If  the  gentleman  will  permit  me  to 
make  one  other  observation,  the  military 
has  lagged  behind  the  civilian  payroll  for 
a  long  time  I  am  .sure  the  gentleman 
will  agree  to  that 

Mr  CORBETT  I  certainly  will  agree 
to  that  and  I  will  a^'ree  further  that  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa  has  made  a  very 
sincere  and  lengthy  opposition  to  this 
bill. 

For  those  who  agree  with  him,  I  believe 
the  gentleman  should  be  complimented 
on  his  efforts  I  hope  he  will  return  the 
compliments  to  the  committee  and  to 
the  majority  of  the  House  and  Senate, 
who  have  worked  just  as  hard  and  just 
as  sincerely  for  passage. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  reserve  the  remainder 
of  my  time 

Mr  GROSS  Mr  Speaker,  the  adop- 
tion of  rhi.s  conference  report  and  en- 
actment of  this  legislation  is  apparently 
a  foregone  conclusion. 

That  the  bill  will  be  signed  by  Presi- 
dt'iit  John.son  is  also  a  foregone  conclu- 
sion Despite  the  fact  that  the  same 
Lyndon  Johnson  has  called  on  private  in- 
dustry and  labor  to  h.old  the  line  on 
prices  and  wages,  he  will  now.  and  with 
the  greatest  of  ease,  sign  this  legislation 
giving  lavish  pay  increases  of  33  percent 
and  more  to  .Members  of  Congress  and 
others  m  the  executive  and  judicial 
branches  of  Government 

As  I  have  repeatedly  stated,  this  bill 
will  add  a  minimum  of  $540  million  to 
the  debt  and  deficit  of  the  F.-deral  Gov- 
ernment and  further  fuel  the  fire  of  m- 
tiation  that  is  steadily  eroding  the  value 
of  the  dollar 

It  is  entirely  fitting,  in  view  of  Lyndon 
John.sons  high  pre.ssure  support  for  this 
bill,  that  on  tomorrow  the  Hou.se  will 
begm  debate  on  the  same  Lyndon  John- 
.son s  politically  inspired  war  on  poverty 
bill 


The  premium  In  Washington  contlim- 
to  be  on  extravagance  in  the  operations 
the  Federal  Government  and  (Jn  doulSl 
talk.  ^ 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  trust  that  the  Memben 
of  the  House  will  stand  and  be  counted 
on  the  final  vote  today  on  the  biggejt 
single  pay  raise  ever  approved  in  the 
history  of  this  country. 

Mr  MURRAY  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yiei,j 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the  gen- 
tleman  from  California    I  Mr.  Cormak] 

Mr  CORMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  sup- 
port the  conference  report,  but  I  stiare 
the  concern  of  my  colleague  the  gentle- 
man  from  California  I  Mr.  Roosevilt] 
I  bfMieve  It  is  a  disservice  to  ourselves  to 
treat  the  Supreme  Court  in  thLs  manner 
We  limit  their  salar>-  increase  to  slightly 
more  than  half  of  our  own.  to  express  the 
disagreement  of  .some  Members  with 
some  of  their  decisions.  I  sincerely  hope 
that  the  next  Congress  will  n^ht  this 
wrong. 

Mr.  MURRAY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  1 
minute  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey  1  Mr.  Joelson  1 . 

Mr  JOELSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish 
to  associate  my.seif  with  the  remarks  of 
the  gentlemen  from  California  (Mr 
Roosevelt  and  Mr  CormanI.  When  we 
engage  in  an  act  of  vengeance  because 
we  do  not  agree  with  certain  decisions 
of  tlie  Supreme  Court  we  are  .setting  a 
very,  very  dangerous  precedent,  because 
in  effect  we  are  siiymg  to  the  members 
of  the  Court,  "If  you  do  not  dec:de  cases 
the  way  we  believe,  we  will  engage  in  re- 
prisals against  you."  I  believe  this  is 
dangerous  and  could  bo<.)merang.  I  re- 
gret tlie  action  that  was  Uiken  to  accom- 
plish that  end. 

Mr.  Ml'RRAY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
,5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Arizona 
:Mr  Ud.^ll!. 

Mrs.  SULLIVAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  UDAU..  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
woman from  Mi.ssouri. 

Mrs.  Sl'LI.IVAN.  As  chainnan  of  the 
Subcommittee  on  the  Panama  Canal.  I 
should  like  to  ask  the  gentleman  from 
Arizona  a  question.  I  am  quite  con- 
cerned about  section  308.  the  limitation 
on  salaries  fixed  by  administrative  ac- 
tion. Can  the  gentleman  tell  me 
whether  the  Panama  Canal  Company 
was  inadvertently  omitted  from  the  ex- 
emption on  limitation' 

Mr  UDALL.  I  believe  my  good  friend 
has  probably  spotted  the  reason  for  the 
provision  to  which  she  takes  exception.  I 
talked  to  the  conferees.  Apparently,  the 
authority  for  the  Panama  Canal  Com- 
pany to  fix  rates  of  compensation  was 
not  included  In  the  exemptions  li.sted 
in  section  308.  There  is  an  exemption 
for  the  Central  Intelligence  Agency,  the 
TVA.  and  certain  other  agencies. 

Since  neither  the  bill  passed  by  the 
House  nor  the  bill  passed  by  the  Senate 
had  any  provision  for  the  Panama  Canal 
Company,  there  was  nothing  to  compro- 
mi.se,  and  this  oversight  could  not  be  cor- 
rected even  though  located  and  desig- 
nated. 

I  say  to  my  friend  that  there  is  nothing 
we  can  do  at  this  late  date.  I  believe  the 
leaders  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle  in  our 
committee  feel  the  Board  of  Directors  of 
the  Panama  Canal  Company  should  have 


196J!^ 

this  authority.  If  such  legislation  Is 
^i^red  I  for  one,  wUl  support  it. 
^TrrsULLIVAN.  I  ^ope  so.  There  Is 
nnthing  we  can  do  in  respect  to  this  bUl? 
"^  LTDALL.  We  were  advised  by  legal 
by  the  Parliamentarian,  that 
nothing     to     compromise. 
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Mr 
counsel 

NeUher^'th'e  Hous^"  nor  the  Senate  had 
Sd  anv  provision  of  that  kind.  There 
S^  nothing    on   which   an   agreement 


The  authority  the 

desires  should  be  provided. 

of  our  committee,  I  be- 


could  be  worked  out 
gentlewoman 

Ze  reTifa'reement.    I  believe  this  Is 
a  subject  for  corrective  legislation. 

Mrs  SULLIVAN.  I  thank  the  genUe- 
man  for  his  explanation.    I  hope  it  wUl 

^\^lr"  KEOGH.     Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr  UDALL     I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr  KEOGH.  I  wonder  if  the  gentle- 
man would  explain  to  the  House  for  the 
Record  how  the  oversight  took  place  In 
connection  with  the  treatment  of  the 
Executive  Director  of  the  Advisory  Com- 
nii.ssion  on  Intergovernmental  Relations, 
which  I  understand  is  a  position  which 
has  not  been  accorded  the  same  treat- 
ment given  comparable  positions. 

Mr  UDALL.  The  conferees  dealt  with 
literallv  dozens  of  these  executive  posi- 
tions. I  am  told  by  the  staff  that  this 
was  a  matter  of  judgment  and  was  a 
compromise.  I  hope  we  can  get  a  further 
explanation  for  the  distinguished  gen- 
tleman There  were  a  number  of  agency 
heads  and  appointees  who  were  not  par- 
ticularly happy  with  the  way  they  came 
out  under  this  bill. 

Mr  KEOGH.     I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  MORRISON.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  UDALL.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  MORRISON,  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
make  the  point  of  order  that  a  quorum 
is  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Natch ER ' .  The  Chair  will  count. 
I  After  counting.!  One  hundred  and  fif- 
teen Members  are  present,  not  a  quorum. 

Mr  OLSEN  of  Montana.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  move  a  call  of  the  House. 

A  call  of  the  I^ouse  was  ordered. 

The  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the  fol- 
lowing Members  failed  to  answer  to  their 

names: 

I  Roll  No.  2021 


.\'^er 

Heljert 

Purcell 

.\shlev 

Herlong 

Randall 

Auchincloss 

Hoffman 

Roberts.  Ala. 

.^verv 

Hull 

Rod!  no 

B.irliig 

r-h  ird 

Rogers.  Colo. 

Ba-s.-^ 

Jones.  Mo 

Rumsfeld 

n;ittln 

Karsten 

Ryan.  Mich. 

Beck  worth 

St  Germain 

Bennett,  Muh 

Kilbirn 

Schwengel 

Bollint' 

Lankford 

Scott 

Bucklt  V 

Lesjgett 

Sheppard 
Shlpfey 

Celler 

Lennon 

Curtl.s 

Lcslnskl 

Shrlver 

IJavl.s.  Tenn. 

Ll"yd 

Skubltz 

DlgKS 

McCu'loch 

Thompson,  La 

DlnKel! 

Miller.  N.Y 

Toll 

Evuis 

Moore 

Vinson 

Flnnegiin 

Moss 

Wallhauser 

Fulton.  Tenn 

Nedzt 

Weaver 

Gill 

Norblad 

Viridnall 

Harvcv.  Mich. 

Passman 

Wilson.  Bob 

Hea'.ev 

Powell 

S .1     4.005 

9 i     4,500 

9  '     4.505 


4.800 
5,000 
5.005 
5,500 
5.505 
6.000- 
6.005 
6.  .500 
13 -'     6,  ,505 


9.6. 
10.. 
10.. 
11.. 
11.. 
12.. 
12.. 
13- 


By  unanimous  consent,  further  pro- 
ceedings under  the  call  were  dispensed 

^JtJl_  Multiple 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman  from 
Arizona  [  Mr .  Udall  ] .  

Mr.   UDALL.    Mr.   Speaker,   I   might    § |  $4,000 

state  to  our  colleagues  who  have  just 
come  into  the  Chamber  that  we  are  in 
the  process  of  considering  a  conference 
report  on  something  that  might  be  of 
interest  to  them.  It  is  called  the  Gov^ 
ernment  Employees  Salary  Reform  Act 
of  1964.  If  you  will  bear  with  me  for 
just  a  very  few  minutes,  I  think  we  may 
be  able  to  write  the  final  chapter  on 
this  important  legislation. 

I  have  studied  the  conference  report. 
I  feel  a  little  bit  like  the  man  who  told 
about  his  mother-in-law  driving  his 
brandnew  uninsured  Cadillac  off  a  cliff. 
They  asked  him  how  he  felt,  and  he 
said  he  had  mixed  emotions. 

I  have  mixed  emotions  about  the  con- 
ference report,  but  I  am  interested  in 
legislation,  not  conversation.  I  urge  the 
House  to  support  the  conference  report 
and  to  see  that  this  bill  is  enacted  into 
law  this  week. 

There  are  some  changes  in  the  bill 
that  I  think  are  especially  good.  The 
important  and  able  members  of  our  con- 
gressional and  committee  staffs  are  prop- 
erly taken  care  of  in  this  bill.  I  have 
been  asked  by  many  Members,  "What  is 
this  going  to  do  to  the  pay  of  my  staff?" 


14 - 

14 - 

14.4  .-- 

15- 

15 

16 

16 

17 

17 

17.7  .- 

18 

IS 

1S.9  --- 


.000 
7,005 
7.200 
7,500 
7,505 
8,000 
8,005 
8,600 
8.505 
8.880 
9.000 
9.005 
9,475 


$9,422 

$11.5 

$10,506 

9.433 

12.6 

10,613 

10,506  1 

12.5 

11,819 

10,617 

13.5 

11.937 

11,136 

13.5 

12,640 

11.550 

13.5 

13,109 

11,560 

14.5 

13,237 

12,  528 

14.5 

14,345 

12,538 

15  5 

14,481 

13, 469 

15.  5 

15,556 

13.478 

16.5 

15,702 

14,409 

16.5 

16.786 

14.418 

17.5 

16,942 

15,  349 

17.5 

18,035 

15,  359 

18.5 

18,200 

15,  725 

18.5 

18,635 

16.289 

18.5 

19,303 

16.299 

19.5 

19, 477 

17.230 

19.5 

20,590 

17,239 

20.5 

20.773 

18, 170 

30.5 

21, 895 

18, 179 

21.5 

22,088 

18.884 

21.5 

22,945 

19,  110 

21.5 

23.219 

19.120 

22.5 

23,422 

20,000 

22.5 

24,500 

Another  improvement  in  the  bill  is 
the  increased  raises  for  middle  grades  of 
GS-9  GS-10,  and  GS-11,  the  people  who 
were  almost  overlooked  in  the  House  bill. 
I  have  heard  since  yesterday  a  number 
of  rumors  about  this  bill.  I  have  heard 
some  objections  to  the  conference  reixirt. 
The  rumors  I  have  heard  are  unfounded. 
I  think   we   ought  to   straighten  these 

W..V,  o^-..o -    -  -  things  out  so  the  people  understand  what 

rsuppose  before  the  day  is  over  many  of     the  bill  does  and  does  notjio 
you  will  be  asked  about  that.  " '     "   "  -^ 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  place  in  the  Record  at  this  point 
a  table  in  which  you  can  find  the  present 
pay  of  your  staff  people  and  go  across 
the  columns  and  find  the  pay  they  will 
receive  after  this  bill  is  enacted. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.     With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
There  was  no  objection. 
The  table  referred  to  is  as  follows : 

Legislative  Salary  Increases 
This  Is  designed  to  provide  percentage  sal- 
ary adjustments  for  legislative  employees 
comparable  to  those  provided  for  employees 
under  the  Classification  Act.  The  increases 
are  provided  In  an  amount  equal  to  3 '2  per- 
cent of  the  employee's  gross  rate  plus  1  per 
cent  of  his  gross  rate  for  each  whole  mul- 
tiple, or  part  of  a  multiple  of  $500  basic 
compensation;  or  an  amount  equal  to  5  per- 
cent of  such  gross  rate,  whichever  Is  greater. 


I  have  been  told  all  Federal  judges 
will  receive  larger  raises  than  the  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  and  that  the  old  rela- 
tionship have  been  distorted. 

Under  the  conference  report,  all  the 
Federal  judges  get  exactly  what  they 
get  in  the  House  bill  except  the  Supreme 
Court  Judges  get  $2,500  less  than  in  the 
House  bill.  So  that  instead  of  the  judges 
being  raised  by  the  conference  report 
one  set  of  judges  is  lowered  and  the  other 
Federal  judges  remain  the  same  as  m 
the  House  bill. 

I  was  asked  by  someone  if  it  were  not 
true  that  sub-Cabinet  people  are  being 
the  conference  bill  more  than 
This  is  also  not 


of  Congress. 


were  raised  $2,500 


0... 
0.1. 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Natcher  ' .  On  this  roUcall  365  Members 
have  answered  to  their  names,  a  quorum. 


1 

2 

2 - 

2.4 

3 

3 

3.6 

4 

4 

4.8 

5 

5 

6 

« 

7 

7 

7.2.... 


$.■1 

$Nyi 

,5.0 

$935 

60 

i.o-jo 

5.0 

1,071 

.soo 

2.  n.'.7 

,5.0 

2,160 

,50.=i 

2.  069 

5.5 

2,  1S3 

1.000 

3.  I.i7 

5.5 

3.330 

LOO.-i 

3.  If* 

6.5 

3,  372 

1.200 

3.  ,534 

6.5 

3,764 

1,500 

4,  0.V2 

6.5 

4,316 

1.  5(i,S 

4.  0C>1 

7.5 

4,366 

1.800 

4.  655 

7.5 

5. 004 

2,000 

.■i.  OHM 

7.5 

5,470 

2. 005 

,5.099 

8.5 

5,533 

2.400 

5.  y.55 

8.5 

6.461 

2.  .^X) 

6.  172 

8.5 

6.697 

2.  .505 

6.183 

9.5 

6.770 

3.(X>0 

7,  2,55 

9.5 

7,945 

3.  005 

7,266 

10.5 

8,029 

3.  .500 

8.339 

10.5 

9,215 

3.505 

8.3.50 

11.5 

9,310 

3,600 

1        8,556 

11.5 

9,540 

paid  by 

Members 

true. 

Cabinet  members 
from  the  House  bill. 

The  level  II  executives  remain  the  same 
as  in  the  House  bill  and  the  other  three 
levels  of  executive  pay  were  cut  in  con- 
ference rather  than  being  increased 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  UDALL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. ^  ^        ,    . 

Mr  CELLER.  Naturally,  being  chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  the  Judicia^. 
I  am  interested  in  the  salary  of  the 
Judges.  Do  I  understand  the  gentleman 
to  say  that  Judges  of  the  Supreme  Court 
have  their  salaries  reduced  by  $2,500.-' 
If  that  is  the  case,  may  we  know  the 
reason  why  there  has  been  such  a  reduc- 
tion? ^  ^ 

Mr.  UDALL.  I  will  say  to  the  chair- 
man of  the  great  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary that  there  is  no  reduction  of  the 
Supreme   Court   Judges'   salaries.     The 
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Supreme  Court  Judges  are  actually  get- 
tintj  an  Increase  of  $5,000  There  us  a 
$2,500  reduction  from  the  flt;u:e  in  the 
House  bill. 

Mr.  CELLER  In  substance  what  will 
Supreme  Court  Judges  cet  now  after  the 
bill  is  passed  and  what  was  their  salary 
before  the  bill  is  passed  '^ 

Mr.  UDALL.  They  are  getting  at  the 
present  time  $35,000  with  an  additional 
amount  for  the  Chief  Justice.  If  this 
bill  is  passed,  thev  will  yet  $40,000.  So 
thev  are  eettinu  a  very  substantial  raise 

Mr.  JOHANSEN  Mr  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield '' 

Mr.  UDALL  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  JOHANSEN*  In  other  words,  the 
PvMnt  is  that  the  i:;crease  has  bt^en  re- 
duced? 

Mr.  UDALL.  Precisely.  I  thank  the 
gentleman. 

Just  a  couple  of  more  observations  and 
then  I  shall  conclude. 

I  think  the  Senate  made  a  great  mis- 
take and  I  regret  ver\'  much  that  the 
House  saw  fit  to  delete  the  amendment 
that  we  adopted  which  had  such  broad 
support  from  my  good  friends  on  the  left 
and  from  my  good  friends  on  the  right 
We  are  almost  back  now  in  congres- 
sional, judicial  and  executive  salaries  to 
where  the  commi.sslon  m  President  Ei- 
senhower's term  .said  that  we  should 
have  been  In  1954  and  1955  We  cut  and 
whittled  the  increases  for  the  executive, 
for  judges  and  for  Members  of  Congress 
down  and  we  had  adopted  in  the  House 
a  far-reaching  proposal  which  would 
have  moved  the  salaries  along  in  the  fu- 
ture through  the  operation  of  automatic 
and  fair  machinerv-  The  Sena'e  did  not 
pass  this  provision  It  was  deleted  in 
conference.  I  think  it  is  a  very  great 
mistake.  I  think  it  is  machinery  that 
is  needed. 

Just,  for  example,  10  years  ago  the 
Randall  commission  recommended  that 
the  salaries  of  Members  of  Congress  and 
the  executives  in  similar  positions  be 
about  $27,000.  In  1955  this  was  com- 
promised badly,  and  now  we  have  cut 
this  down  and  down  in  compromises  In 
this  bill  to  where  we  end  up  today  barely 
above  the  level  we  were  told  by  the  bi- 
partisan commission  we  should  have 
been  10  years  ago 

I  think  it  is  a  serious  mistake  but.  as 
I  say.  I  am  Interested  in  legislation  We 
are  late  in  the  session,  and  therefore  I 
am  going  to  urge  the  adoption  of  this 
conference  report 

Mr.  CELLER  Mr  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield'' 

Mr.  UDALL.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  'Vork 

Mr.  CELLER.  Will  the  gentleman  en- 
lighten us  as  to  whether  the  memb<'rs 
of  the  parole  board  will  have  their  .sala- 
ries increased  by  the  passage  of  this  bill ' 

Mr.  UDALL.  I  am  advised  by  the  staff 
that  their  salary  is  increased;  yes. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  UDALL.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  The  gentleman  men- 
tioned the  Randall  report  of  some  time 
ago.  There  was  a  pay  bill  passed  in  1962. 
The  Randall  report  said,  or  Randall  him- 
self said,  that  this  pay  bill  or  rather  the 


increase  in  pay  would  be  taken  care  of 
through  greater  productivity. 

I  have  .seen  a  lot  of  appropriation  bills 
go  through  the  mill  since  that  time,  and 
if  any  of  this  pay  increase  was  taken  care 
of  through  Mr  Randall'^  increased  pro- 
ductivity on  the  part  of  employees  I  have 
failed  to  find  it,  because  every  appropria- 
tion bill  has  carried  money  for  increases 
as  a  result  of  the  1962  act. 

Mr  UDAIJ.  I  sharply  disagree  with 
the  gentleman  Ten  percent  of  the  cost 
of  this  bill  will  be  absorbed  by  the  agen- 
cies, under  a  mandatory  provision.  We 
have  heard  dramatic  testimony  in  our 
committee  about  efficiency  and  about 
.-avings  m  personnel  I  do  not  attribute 
It  all  to  a  direct  increase  of,  say,  5  per- 
cent in  .salary  or  anything  of  that  kind, 
but  there  have  been  remarkable  produc- 
tivity increases  in  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment 

Mr  JOHANSEN  Mr  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield^ 

Mr  UDALL  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan 

Mr  JOHANSEN  Of  course,  the  state- 
ment by  Clarence  Randall  did  not  involve 
the  ab.sorptiun  of  cost  through  attrition 

The  SPEAKER  pro  temi)ore  The 
time  of  the  gentleman  from  Arizona  has 
expired 

.Mr  MURRAY  Mr  Speaker,  I  yield 
5  minutes  additional  to  the  gentleman 
from  Arizona     Mr    Udall  I 

Mr.  JOHANSEN  Mr  Randall  said 
that  the  increased  efficiency  would  be 
such  that  there  would  be  no  additional 
out-of-pocket  expense  to  the  taxpayers 

Mr  UDALL.  Let  me  conclude  with 
two  observations 

I  believe  the  House  of  Fiepresentatives 
can  be  proud  We  did  the  work  on  this 
bill  We  started  it  The  House  had  the 
courage  to  do  this  in  an  election  year 
It  has  never  been  done  before,  that  I 
know  of.  in  an  election  year. 

We  did  this  because  It  was  a  good  bill 
and  l^x-ause  it  was  good  for  efficiency  of 
the  Federal  Government  and  because  it 
had  to  be  done. 

This  is  the  first  time  that  Congress  has 
taken  the  whole  Federal  salarv-  system 
and.  in  one  bill,  attempted  to  make  an 
orderly,  rational,  interrelated  structure 
If  we  pass  this  legislation  this  week  we 
can  be  proud 

Let  me  call  attention  to  one  more 
thing  President  Johnson,  the  leader  for 
those  of  us  over  here,  has  fought  for  this 
bill  He  helped  us  to  resurrect  It  after 
It  was  defeated 

I  should  like  to  say  something  my 
friends  on  the  other  side  of  the  aisle  may 
not  have  noted.  Rtx-ently  your  cho.sen 
leader  and  presidential  nominee,  one  of 
my  friends  from  Arizona  \oted  for  this 
bill.  We  from  Arizona  try  to  vote  the 
way  we  see  things — and  when  this  bill 
came  before  the  Senate  about  3  \\eeks 
ago  he  supported  it.  He  is  a  man  who 
has  been  in  business  and  knows  one  can- 
not get  top  executives  on  shoe  cU^rk 
salaries 

I  say  to  my  friends  over  here.  "Follow 
your  leader  '     We  will  follow  our  leader. 

We  will  both  be  going  in  the  same 
direction. 

Let  us  pa.ss  this  bill. 

Mr  MURRAY  Mr  Speaker  I  have  no 
further   requests   for  time. 


Mr.  GROSS  Mr  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  vield  me  1  minute? 

Mr  CORBKTT.  Mr  Speaker.  I  yield 
1  minute  to  the  genUeman  from  Iowa 

Mr  GROSS  Mi-  Speaker,  I  wonder 
if  that  Democrat  leader  to  whom  the 
gentleman  referred  is  the  same  leader  of 
those  on  the  other  side  of  the  uisle  who 
has  called  upon  the  private  business 
fraternity  to  hold  the  line  on  wages  and 
prices 

Mr  UDALI.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield.  I  hope  that  everyone  will  be  in 
the  mainstream  We  can  all  be  in  the 
mainstream  and  stand  together  on  this 

Mr  GROSS.  Does  the  gentleman 
meiui  the  Lyndon  Johnson  mainstream 
that  calls  upon  private  industry  to  hold 
the  line  on  wages  and  prices  while  sup. 
porting  a  lush  salary  grab  for  Members 
of  Congress  and  others? 

Mr.  UDALL  I  was  suggesting  the 
Johnson-Goldw  ater  mainstream  on  Fed- 
eral pay 

Mr.  GROSS  The  gentleman  doe.«;  not 
need  to  bring  Mr  Goldv\,-.ater  into  this 
situation 

Mr  MURRAY  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move 
the  previuus  question  on  the  conference 
report. 

The  previous  qut-stion  was  (jrdered. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  Mr 
N.Mt  HER'  Tlie  question  is  on  the  con- 
ference report 

Mr.  JOHANSEN  Mr.  Speaker,  on  that 
I  demand  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  Vf^as  ai^d  nays  were  refused. 

The  question  was  taken,  and  the 
Speaker  pro  tempore  announced  that  the 
■  ayes"  appeared  to  have  it. 

Mr  GROSS  Mr  Speaker.  I  object  to 
the  vote  on  the  i;round  that  a  quorum  Is 
not  present  and  make  the  point  of  order 
that  a  qu:)rum  is  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
N.\TCHEK  '  The  Chair  will  count  (Af- 
ter counting  I  Two  hundred  and  sev- 
enty-seven Members  are  present,  a 
quorum 

So  the  conference  report  was  agreed  to 

A  motion  to  recon.^ider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


SECURITIES  ACTS  AMENDMENTS  OP 
1J64 

Mr  DELANEY  Mr.  Speaker,  by  direc- 
tion of  the  Committei'  on  Rules.  I  call 
up  House  Resolutu  n  801.  and  ask  for  its 
immediate  consideration 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as  fol- 
lows : 

Rrsolved.  That  upon  the  adoption  of  this 
resolution.  It  shall  be  In  urder  to  move  that 
the  House  resolve  itself  into  the  Committee 
.>f  the  Whole  Huii.se  on  the  .State  of  tlie  t'nion 
•.'■r  the  t  ouslderatlon  of  the  bill  iHR  ti793 1 
to  amend  'he  Securities  Act  of  li»3:i  as 
iuiiended.  and  the  Sectirltles  Excliange  .Act  of 
1934.  as  amended,  to  extend  dlsclo.sure  re- 
quirements to  the  issuers  of  additional  pub- 
licly traded  securities,  to  provide  for  im- 
proved qualification  and  disciplinary  pro- 
cedures for  registered  brokers  and  dealers, 
and  for  other  purposes  After  genera!  de- 
bate, which  sh.ill  be  confined  to  the  bill  and 
shall  continue  not  to  exceed  two  hours,  to 
be  equally  divided  and  controlled  by  the 
chairman  and  ranking  minority  member  of 
the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce,  the  bill  shall  be  read  for  amend- 
ment under  the  tlve-minute  rule  It  shall 
be  m  order  to  c(/nslder  the  substitute  amend- 
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r  recommended  by  the  Committee  on 
"'  V\t  ue  and  Foreign  Commerce  now  In  the 
interst.ue     na  ^^^  ^^^  purpose  of 

''■''  'nnt-  1^  1  be  considered  under  the 
"""mTn\?te  n  e  as  an  original  bill.  At  the 
^ve-mimue  ru  ^„^,,deratlon  the  Com- 

.onclusim  of  such  ^^^  ^^^  ^^^^^  ^  ^^^ 

'"'■''^"w  t"  s  ch  amendments  as  may  have 
""^'''uToD  cd  .'  d  any  member  may  demand 
""";!,  ae'-te  In  the  House  on  any  of  the 
•'  "I  dn  ents  adopted  In  the  Committee  of 
'."whole  to  the  bill  or  committee  Bubstl- 
I'teT^e  previous  question  shall  be  con- 
^  r»H  s  ordered  on  the  bill  and  amend- 
''''nts  thereto  to  final  passage  without  Inter- 
vl  nV"-tion  except  one  motion  to  recom- 
^  *lth  or  without  instructions, 
"^•^ter  the  passage  of  H  R.  6793,  the  Com- 
nutiee  on  Interst.ate  and  Foreign  Commerce 
^h  r  be  dis.harged  from  the  further  con- 
s  de  at^on  of  the  bill.  S.  1642;  and  it  shall 
The"  be  in  order  m  the  House  to  move  to 
l^rVke  out  all  after  the  enacting  clause  of 
t^d  senate  bill  and  ln.sert  in  lieu  thereof 
U^'e  pr^nlslons  contained  In  H.R.  6793  as 
passed. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  I  Mr.  Delaney] 
is  recognized  for  1  hour.  ,     .  ,  . 

Mr  DELANEY.  Mr  Speaker,  I  yield 
3o'minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
;Mr  Brown  1;  and  pending  that  I  yield 
my.self  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  resolution  provides 
for  the  consideration  of  H.R.  6793.  This 
i.s  a  bill  to  amend  the  Securities  Act  of 
19:;;?  and  the  Securities  Exchange  Act  of 
19:?4  as  ameiTdcd. 

In  19151  the  Congress  directed  the 
Securities  and  Exchange  Commission  to 
make  a  study  of  conditions  on  the  var- 
ious stock  exchanges.  After  a  2-year 
study  they  came  up  with  certain  recom- 
mendations which  arc  incorporated  in 
this  propo.sal. 

The  purpose  is  to  protect  the  investing 
public      There   are   two   main   features. 
One  IS  to  extend  to  investors  in  certain 
over-the-counter  securities  the  same  pro- 
tection now  afforded  to  those  in  listed 
.securities  by  providing  that  the  issuers 
of  certain  securities  now  traded  over  the 
counter  shall  be  subject  to  the  same  re- 
quirement's that  now  apply  to  issuers  of 
.securities  listed  on  the  main  exchanges. 
The  entire  bill  has  for  its  purpose  the 
protection  of  those  who  invest  in  secu- 
rities.    I  know  of  no  opposition  to  the 
rule.     It   IS  an   open  rule  and  provides 
that  it  shall  be  in  order,  following  the 
pa.ssage  of  this  bill,  to  consider  the  Sen- 
ate bill.  S.  1642.  strike  out  all  after  the 
enacting  clause  and  insert  the  provisions 
of  the  Hou.se-passed  bill. 

Mr  Speaker,  I  urge  the  adoption  of 
the  rule 

Mr  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  con- 
sume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  I  Mr.  Delaney]  has  explained, 
House  Resolution  801  makes  in  order  the 
consideration  of  H.R.  6793.  a  bill  from  the 
House  Committee  on  Interstate  and  For- 
eign Commerce  introduced  for  the  pur- 
pose of  amending  the  Securities  Act  of 
1933  and  the  Securities  Exchange  Act  of 
1934,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  rule  provides  2  hours  of  general 
debate,  following  which  the  amendment 
adopted  by  the  Committee  on  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce  shall  be 
considered  as  an  original  bill  which  will 
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be  open  for  debate  and  amendment  un- 
der the  5-minute  rule. 

As  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
[Mr.  Delaney]  has  explained,  the  bill 
would  put  into  effect  a  number  of 
changes  and  a  number  of  new  recom- 
mendations concerning  the  activities  and 
the  work  of  the  Securities  and  Exchange 
Commission.  It  will  amend  the  Securi- 
ties Act  to  provide  that  the  issuers  of 
certain  securities  now  traded  over  the 
counter  shall  be  subject  to  the  same  re- 
quirements that  now  apply  to  the  issuers 
of  securities  listed  on  any  stock  ex- 
change of  record:  and  also  to  strengthen 
the  qualifications,  standards,  and  dis- 
ciplinary controls  of  those  engaged  in 
the  over-the-counter  market  business. 

I  think  this  bill  is  long  overdue.  It  is 
designed  for  the  purpose  of  protecting 
investors  who  purchase  various  stocks 
and  bonds,  mostly  stocks  over  the  coun- 
ter, in  the  same  way  that  they  are  now- 
protected  as  to  other  issues  purchased 
that  are  listed  on  the  regular  stock  ex- 
changes that  are  so  well  known  to  most 
of  us. 

Certain  classes  of  stocks  are  specifi- 
cally exempted  from  these  requirements. 
As  a  whole  the  bill  would  strengthen  the 
regulation  of  the  over-the-counter  brok- 
ers and  dealers,  including  qualifications, 
standards  and  disciplinary  controls,  by 
doing    the    following:    Requiring    such 
association    to    estabhsh    standards    of. 
training,  experience,  and  competence  for 
members  and  employees,  and  capital  re- 
quirement for  members:  permitting  the 
Commission,  and  the  Securities  Associa- 
tion, in  a  disciplinary  action  to  proceed 
directly  against  an  employee  of  a  brok- 
er-dealer. In  lieu  of  against  a  firm,  and 
permitting   the   Commission  to   employ 
sanctions,  such  as  suspension,  short  of 
revoking  registration. 

It  would  also  require  that  a  registered 
securities  association  must  have  rules  de- 
signed to  produce  fair  and  informative 
retail  quotations  for  unlisted  securities. 
Mr.  Speaker,  we  must  remember  that 
there  are  a  great  many  unlisted  securi- 
ties sold  in  this  country. 

The  act  would  also  broaden  the  Com- 
mission's powers  to  alter  or  supplement 
association  rules  relating  to  organiza- 
tion, discipline,  and  eligibility  for  mem- 
bership, and  in  granting  the  Commis- 
sion power  to  regulate  brokers  and 
dealers  who  choose  not  to  become  mem- 
bers of  a  registered  securities  associ- 
ation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  for  many  years  the  Se- 
ciu-ltles  and  Exchange  Commission  and 
the  Securities  Act  has  given  protection 
to  the  purchaser  of  many  types  of  stocks 
and  bonds,  but  in  this  particular  field 
there  has  been  little  protection,  or  should 
I  say  adequate  protection,  for  an  inves- 
tor in  an  unlisted  security. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  feel  that  the  great 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce  has  done  an  unusually  good 
job  for  the  benefit  and  for  the  protection 
of  the  small  investors  of  this  country  in 
bringing  this  particular  act  before  us 
today. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  understand  that  there 
has  been  something  like  2  or  3  years  of 
work  put  in  on  this  particular  act  itself 
and  it  appears  to  be  very  well  drawn. 


Mr.  Speaker,  there  was  no  opposition 
to  it  in  the  Rules  Committee  and  I  urge 
the  adoption  of  the  rule. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  1  minute  to  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa  I  Mr.  Gross]. 


CALL  OF  THE   HOUSE 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker.  In  view  of 
the  fact  that  a  quorum  call  was  made  a 
few  moments  ago  to  head  off  a  roUcall 
vote  on  the  salary  graft  bill,  and  Mem-  ^ 
bers  answered  that  with  great  enthusi- 
asm and  gusto.  I  make  the  point  of  order 
that  a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Natcher)  .  The  Chair  will  count.  [After 
counting.]  One  hundred  and  five  Mem- 
bers are  present,  not  a  quorum. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move  a 
call  of  the  House. 

A  call  of  the  House  v^as  ordered. 

The  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the  fol- 
lowing Members  failed  to  answer  to  their 
names: 

[Roll  No.  203] 

Alger  Healey  Rains 

Ashley  Hubert  Randall 

Auchincloss  Herlong  Relfel 

Avery  Hoffman  Rlehlman 

Baring  Hull  Roberts,  Tex. 

Bass  Ichord  Rumsfeld 

Beckworth  Jones,  Ala.  Ryan.  Mich. 

Bennett,  Mich.  Jones,  Mo.  Schwengel 

Blatnik  Karsten  Scott 

Boiling  Kee  Sheppard 

Broomfield  KUburn  Shipley 

Buckley  LAndrum  Shrlver 

Burton,  Calif.  Lankford  Skubltz 

Davis,  Tenn.  Leggett  Teague,  Calif. 

Dlggs  Lennon  Thompson,  La. 

Dlngell  Lloyd  Toll 

Edmondson  McMillan  UUman 

Everett  Martin,  Calif.      Vinson 

Evlns  Miller,  N.Y.  Wallhauser 

Gill  Norblad  Weaver 

Gubser  Passman  Wilson,  Bob 

Harsha  Pllcher  Wright 

Harvey,  Mich.  Powell 

Hawkins  Ptircell 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  On 
this  rollcall  363  Members  have  answered 
to  their  names,  a  quorum. 

By  imanimous  consent,  further  pro- 
ceedings under  the  call  were  dispensed 
with. 

Mr.  DELANEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have 
no  further  requests  for  time,  and  I  am 
informed  that  the  other  side  has  no 
further  requests.  Therefore,  I  move  the 
previous  question. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  resolve  Itself  Into  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union  for  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (H.R.  6793)  to  amend  the  Se- 
curities Act  of  1933,  as  amended,  and 
the  Securities  Exchange  Act  of  1934,  as 
amended,  to  extend  disclosure  require- 
ments to  the  Issuers  of  additional  pub- 
licly traded  securities,  to  provide  for  Im- 
proved qualification  and  disciplinary 
procedures  for  registered  brokers  and 
dealers,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Accordingly,  the  House  resolved  Itself 
Into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  H.R.  6793,  with  Mr. 
Keogh  In  the  chair. 

IN  THE  COMMITTEE  OF  THE  WHOLE 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 
By  unanimous  consent,  the  first  read- 
ing of  the  bill  was  dispensed  with. 
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The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule,  the 
gentleman  from  Arkansas  [Mr.  Harris] 
will  be  recognized  for  1  hour,  and  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Springer] 
will  be  recognized  for  1  hour. 

The  Chair  recosnlzes  the  gentleman 
from  Arkansas. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
myself  20  minutes. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  a  highly  tech- 
nical piece  of  legislation  and  very  diffi- 
cult to  follow.  I  urge  the  Members  who 
are  Interested  In  it  to  give  it  their  atten- 
tion and,  if  they  do.  I  think  we  can  ex- 
pedite the  consideration  of  this  bill. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  a  far-reachlne 
and  Important  bill  that  has  been  brought 
to  the  floor  today,  reported  from  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce  after  lont,'  and  thoughtful 
consideration. 

The  Securities  Act  of  1933  created  a 
£;reat  deal  of  Interest  throughout  the  Na- 
tion and  It  had  rather  substantial 
amendments  made  to  it  In  1954.  The 
Securities  Exchange  Act  of  1934.  another 
most  Important  piece  of  legislation  in  the 
interest  of  protecting  the  public,  has  had 
no  major  revision  m  28  years.  So  what 
we  are  doing  here  today  is  bringing  up 
to  date  a  program  that  is  important  to 
the  economy  of  tho  country  and  to  the 
public  of  this  Nation.  The  Committee 
on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce 
after  long  and  careful  consideration 
unanimously  reported  the  bill,  with  one 
exception,  and  that  has  to  do  with  cer- 
tain marketmakers.  concerning  which 
there  was  a  difference  by  three  members 
of  the  committee.  This  was  a  relatively 
minor  problem  m  this  overall  involved 
legislation  even  though,  of  cour.se,  those 
who  are  Interested  In  that  particular  sec- 
tion may  feel  that  it  is  more  than  a 
minor  problem. 

But  the  bin  before  us  today  would 
amend  the  Securities  Act  of  1933  and 
the  Securities  Exchange  Act  of  1934  to 
extend  disclosure  requirements  to  the 
issuers  of  additional  publicly  traded  se- 
curities, to  provide  for  improved  qualifi- 
cations and  disciplinary  procedures  for 
registered  brokers  and  dealers,  and  other 
purposes. 

The  committee  report  as  filed  gives  a 
very  clear  description  of  the  bill  and  I 
commend  it  to  the  thoughtful  considera- 
tion of  the  Members,  and  if  there  are 
some  questions  that  they  may  have  that 
have  come  to  them  from  any  of  their 
constituents  I  think  they  can  generally 
find  the  answers  to  thovse  in  the  report. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  wish  to  commend  the 
chairman  of  the  subcommittee,  the  gen- 
tleman from  West  Virginia  [Mr.  Stag- 
gers], whose  name  is  on  this  btl^and 
all  members  of  the  Subcommltte*  on 
Commerce  and  Finance  of  the  Committee 
on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce 
for  their  diligent  and  hard  work  on  this 
legislation. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  legislation  was  not 
worked  out  yesterday  or  last  week  or  last 
month  or  last  year 

This  matter  of  such  great  importance 
to  this  country  and  to  the  welfare  of 
holders  of  corporate  interests,  stocks  and 
bonds  and  securities  in  this  country,  re- 
quired long  and  tedious  discussion  before 
It  could  be  worked  out. 


Mr.  Chairman.  HR.  6793.  the  Secu- 
rities Acts  amendments  of  1964.  em- 
bodies a  number  of  amendments  to  the 
Securities  Exchange  Act  of  1934  and  one 
amendment  to  the  Securities  Act  of  1933. 
which  have  been  In  major  part  recom- 
mended by  the  Securities  and  Exchange 
Commission  as  necessary  to  provide  ade- 
quate protection  to  investors  in  secu- 
rities. 

The  committees  report  on  the  bill 
deals  extensively  with  the  background 
and  need  for  this  legislation  and  the 
manner  in  which  its  provisions  supple- 
ment or  modify  existing  law.  The  report 
also  set  forth  the  reason  for  the  com- 
mittee's amendments  to  the  bill  as  origi- 
nally introduced  I  will  summarize  the 
main  points  of  this  report  briefly. 

In  1961.  the  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce  sponsored,  and 
the  Congress  enacted.  House  Joint  Reso- 
lution 438— Public  Law  87-196 — directing 
the  Commission  to  undertake  a  study 
of  the  adequacy,  for  the  protection  of 
investors,  of  the  rules  of  the  national 
stock  exchangfs  and  .securities  associa- 
tions. The  Commission  was  directed 
al.so  to  determine  just  how  these  rules 
were  being  administered,  and  to  recom- 
mend changes,  modifications,  or  expan- 
sions of  the  rules  or  securities  laws  as 
might  be  required  in  the  public  interest 
and  for  protection  of  investors. 

The  resulting  published  study,  entitled 
■Report  of  the  Sp^-cial  Study  of  Securi- 
ties Markets'  made  175  specific  recom- 
mendations relative  to  problem  areas 
where,  in  its  opinion,  regulatory  and 
or  industry  controls  are  deficient.  Most 
of  the.se  recommendations  can  be  han- 
dled under  the  rulemaking  authority  of 
either  the  CommLssion  or  the  self-regu- 
latory agencies. 

Both  of  them  have  been  engaged  in 
the  Consideration  of  appropriate  rules 
and  are  in  the  process  of  putting  .some 
of  them  into  effect.  The  committee  ex- 
l)ects  them  to  continue  this  activity,  and 
we  shall  watch  them  to  see  that  they  do 
.so  under  our  responsibility  to  maintain 
continuous  legislative  oversight. 

However,  a  number  of  the  Important 
problems  on  which  the  special  study 
f(xused  cannot  be  dealt  with  adequately 
under  existing  law  The  amendments 
propo.sed  by  HR  6793  will  provide  the 
statutory  foundation  for  dealing  with 
the.se  problems  without,  however,  dis- 
turbing the  basic  retrulatory  structure 
expressed  in  the  Securities  Hxchaime  Act 
of   1934  and  the  Securities  Act  of   1933. 

H  R  6793  has  two  major  purposes,  and 
accordingly  the  subject  matter  of  the  bill 
can  be  divided  for  clarity  and  conveni- 
ence into  two  main  iKjrtlons  One  por- 
tion deals  primarily  with  the  exten.slon 
of  the  disclosure  provisions  of  the  Ex- 
chan^f  Act  to  over-the-countt-r  securi- 
ties meeting  specified  statutory  stand- 
ards 

The  other  portion  deals  primarily  with 
the  establishment  of  improved  qualifica- 
tions standards  for  persons  engaged  in 
the  securities  business  and  the  strength- 
ening of  disciplinary  controls  over  such 
per. sons 

I     DISCinsfRE 

The  bill  extends  to  issuers  of  securities 
traded     in     over-the-counter     markets, 


where  the  Issuers  have  over  $1  million  in 
total  assets  and  750  stockholders  of  rec- 
ord— reduced  to  500  after  2  years— tfal 
.same  requirements  which  now  apply  (<, 
issuers  of  securities  listed  on  an  ex- 
change, namely 

First.  Registration  of  the  security  with 
the  Commission  by  disclosure  of  certain 
detailed  Information  relating  to  the  Is- 
.suers  business,  Including  financial  state- 
ments— section  12  of  the  Exchange  Act. 

Second.  Periodic  reporting  for  the 
purpose  of  keeping  reasonably  current 
the  Information  and  documents  con- 
tained in  the  registration  statementr- 
section  13  of  the  Exchange  Act 

Tliird.  Proxy  control  by  requiring 
compliance  with  Commission  rules  cov- 
ering the  financial  and  other  informa- 
tion to  be  supplied  stockholders  in  con- 
nection with  the  solicitation  of  proxies; 
or.  if  proxies  are  not  solicited,  requiring 
substantially  equivalent  information  to 
be  supplied — section  14  of  the  Exchange 
Act. 

Fourth  Insider  trading  control  by  re- 
quiring officers,  directors,  and  10  per- 
cent stfKkholders  of  an  Issuer  to  report 
changes  in  their  holdings  of  the  issuer's 
securities  and  by  making  any  short-term 
profits  resulting  from  transactions  in  the 
stock  subject  for  a  period  of  2  years  to  re- 
capture by  the  issuer — section  16  of  the 
Exchange  Act. 

Certain  categories  of  unlisted  secu- 
rities are  specifically  exempted  from 
these  requirements — securities  of  In- 
vestment companies  of  building  and  loan 
a.ssociations  and  comparable  institutions, 
of  charitable,  educational,  religious,  and 
other  such  institutions. 

The  committee's  amendment  to  H.R. 
6793  makes  certain  substantive  changes 
to  the  bill  as  introduced,  as  follows: 

EXEMPTION    FOR    COOPERATIVE    ASSOCIATIONS 

The  committee's  amendment  provides 
a  statutory  exemption  for  farmers'  co- 
operatives as  defined  in  the  Agricultural 
Marketing  Act  of  1929.  as  amended,  and 
a  .statutory  exemption  for  certain  other 
types  of  cooperatives,  particularly  rural 
electrification  cooperatives.  As  noted  at 
page  11  of  the  committ-ee's  report,  the 
Commission  indicated  in  the  course  of 
the  hearings  on  the  bill  that  owing  to  the 
type  of  security  involved  it  would  be  ap- 
propriate to  exempt  these  cooperatives 
by  rule  from  the  new  registration  re- 
quirement's The  committee  amendment 
makes  this  exemption  by  statute. 

BA.NK.S 

As  discussed  at  pages  8  and  9  of  the 
committee  report,  banks  meeting  the 
statutory  standards  wculd  be  covered  by 
thf  disclosure,  proxy  and  insider  trading 
provisions  of  the  bill  but  administration 
and  enforcement  of  these  provisions 
Would  be  vested  in  the  appropriate  Fed- 
eral bank  supervi.sory  agencies,  the 
Comptroller  of  the  Currency,  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  Board  or  the  Federal  Deposit 
Insurance  Corporation  as  the  case  may 
he  In  this  manner,  the  bill  would  ex- 
t.fnd  the  disclosure  protections  to  inves- 
tors in  bank  .securities  and  yet  at  the 
s^'ime  time  would  avoid  any  duplication 
of  administration  by  Federal  regulatory 
agencies. 

As  the  bill  was  Introduced  in  both 
Houses,  it  would  have  provided  that  all 


^''"^in  bL  delegated  to  the  appropriate 
IJSetfbfnSnf  authorities  upon  their 

!lrf' t  The  other  body  changed  this 
"^H  Hirectly  vested  in  the  three  bank 
SulfS  authorities  the  responsibUity 
oraSml^sterlng  these  provisions^ 
TMs  provision  was  fully  acceptable  to 
V,  rnmmission.  to  the  American  Bank- 
'^'  JScTatSn  and  to  the  bank  regula- 
Sn  a^nS  except  the  Comptroller  of 
^  rurrency  In  our  consideration  of 
[he  bill  he  pointed  out  that  even  though 
hp  was  clven  the  authority  to  administer 
These  provisions,  the  Commission  might 
bJ  the  auency  issuing  the  regulations. 
This  was  not  Intended  of  course,  and  our 
committee  added  to  the  Senate  change 
explicit  language  to  make  it  clear  that 
he  regulations  would  be  those  of  the  re- 
iuective  bank  regulatory  agencies  and 
not  those  of  the  Commission.  In  making 
this  clarification,  the  committee  followed 
the  language  proposed  by  the  Comptrol- 

ler 
Apparentlv  the  Comptroller  remained 

dissatisfied,  for  he  circularized  the  na- 
tional banks  thereafter  expressing  his 
disagreement  with  the  position  taken  by 
the  American  Bankers  Association  in  sup- 
oort  of  the  bill.  FoUowing  this  acUon 
on  his  part.  I  received  a  letter  from  the 
Director  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget 
stating  that  the  views  so  expressed  could 
be  only  the  views  of  the  Comptroller  and 
that  thev  were  In  fact  contrary  to  the  ad- 
ministration position  with  respect  to 
these  provisions  of  the  bUl.  I  insert  the 
letter  dated  March  13,  1964,  from  Di- 
rector Kermlt  Gordon  at  this  point: 
ExEcvTTVE  Office  of  the  President. 

Bttreatt  op  the  Budget, 
Washington.  DC.  March  13.  1964. 
Hon  Orfn  Harris.  • 

Chairman.  Committee  on  Interstate  and  For- 
eign  Commerce.   House   of   Representa- 
tives. Longworth   House  Office  Building, 
Washington.  D  C. 
De.^r  Mr    Chairman:    It  has  come  to  our 
attention  that  In  a  letter  to  your  committee, 
dat*d  February  19.  1964.  and  In  a  statement 
of  the  s.-ime   date,    the   Comptroller   of  the 
Currency  expre.s.sed  strong  opposition  to  cer- 
tain   provlslon.s    of    H.R.    6789    and    S.    1642 
which   affect    the    Nation's    banks.     As    you 
may  have  noted,  neither  the  letter  nor  the 
testlmonv  contained  the  iLsual  advice  from 
this  Bureau  as  to  relationship  to  the  Presi- 
dents program.     The  views  expressed,  there- 
fore, were  the  Comptroller's  own  views  and 
they  were  in  fact  contrary  to  the  admlnls- 
iratlon  position  with  respect  to  these  provi- 
sions of  the  bill. 
To  .-summarize  the  record  on  this  matter: 

1  Tl.e  provisions  of  the  bill  affecting 
bank.s  and  Insurance  companies  were  exten- 
sively discus.sed  before  the  legislation  waa 
transmitted  to  the  Congress,  and  the  deci- 
sion to  Include  them  under  the  full  disclo- 
sure and  certain  other  provisions  of  the  bill 
was  a  carefully  considered  one. 

2  Your  committee  was  advised  on  June 
3.  1963.  and  November  14,  1963.  that  enact- 
ment of  this  legislation  would  be  In  accord 
with  the  program  of  the  President. 

3  President  Johnson's  1965  budget  docu- 
ment ipp  106  and  107)  reaffirmed  this  posi- 
tion as  follows' 

Pending  legislation  should  be  enacted  to 
help  prn'ort  millions  of  small  Investors  by 
extending  the  present  disclosure  safeguards 
to  all  companies  whose  securities  are  widely 
owned,  and  by  otherwise  strengthening  the 
securities  laws." 


4.  The  President's  consumer  message  of 
February  5.  1964,  also  recommended  Its 
prompt  enactment. 

We  would  appreciate  your  making  this  let- 
ter a  part  of  the  record  on  S.  1642  and  H.R. 
6789  in  order  that  there  may  be  no  doubt  as 
to  the  administration  position  on  this  mat- 
ter. 

Sincerely, 

Kermit  Gordon. 

Directo'. 

stock  insurance  companies 
The  bill,  as  introduced,  would  have 
covered  stock  insurance  companies  meet- 
ing the  statutory  standards.  The  com- 
mittee amendment  would  take  such  a 
company  out  from  under  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  Securities  and  Exchange  Commis- 
sion, but  only  if  the  company  is  regulated 
imder  State  law  or  the  State  insurance 
commissions  with  respect  to  periodic  re- 
porting, proxies,  and  insider  trading, 
collectively. 

The  operation  of  these  amendments 
smd  the  reasons  for  their  adoption  are 
detailed  at  pages  9-11  and  16-17  of  the 
committee  report. 

During  the  extensive  testimony  on 
this  question  during  the  subcommittee's 
hearings  on  the  legislation,  lepresenta- 
tives  of  the  State  insurance  commission- 
ers and  stock  insurance  companies 
strongly  urged  that  they  be  given  an  op- 
portunity to  demonstrate  their  ability  to 
effectively  protect  the  investors,  as  well 
as  the  policyholders  of  these  companies. 
Opposition  centered  not  on  disclosure  to 
investors,  but  rather  on  subjecting  in- 
surance companies  to  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  SEC  in  addition  to  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  State  insurance  commissions.  The 
purpose  of  the  committee  amendments  is 
to  provide  the  companies  and  the  State 
insurance  commissioners  with  the  oppor- 
tunity of  providing  an  effective  Investor 
protection  program.  Thus,  it  should  be 
clearly  understood  that  the  conditional 
exemption  adopted  by  the  committee  is 
an  exemption  from  jurisdiction,  not 
from  the  disclosure  of  Information  for 
protection  of  investors. 

foreign  issuers 
As  originally  introduced,  the  bill  ex- 
empted securities  of  foreign  issuers,  in- 
cluding certificates  of  deposit,  unless  the 
Commission  by  rules  or  regulations  or  by 
order  removed  the  exemption  upon  a 
finding  that  a  substantial  public  market 
existed  for  the  securities  of  such  issuers 
and  that  continued  exemption  was  not 
in  the  public  interest. 

The  committee  amendment  simply  re- 
verses this  exemption  procedurally. 
That  is,  these  foreign  securities  would 
not  be  exempt  unless  the  Commission  by 
rules  or  regulations  or  by  order  grants  an 
exemption  if  it  finds  that  such  exemp- 
tion is  In  the  public  interest  and  is  con- 
sistent with  the  protection  of  investors. 

II.    QUALinCATION  STANDARDS  AND  DISCIPLINARY 

controls 

The  second  major  purpose  of  the  bill 
is  to  strengthen  the  regulation  of  over- 
the-counter  broker-dealers.  This  would 
be  accomplished  by  making  certain 
changes  in  existing  law,  including  the 
following : 

First.  Registered  national  securities 
associations— at  present  there  exists 
only  one— would  be  required  to  establish 


standards  of  training,  experience,  and 
competence  for  members  and  their  em- 
ployees and,  in  addition,  to  establish 
capital  requirements  for  members. 

Second.  The  Commission  and  the  as- 
sociation would  be  permitted,  in  a  dis- 
ciplinary action,  to  proceed  directly 
against  an  employee  of  a  broker  or 
dealer  in  lieu  of  proceeding  against  the 
entire  firm,  and  in  addition,  the  Com- 
mission would  be  permitted  to  impose 
lesser  sanctions,  such  as  temporary 
suspension  or  censure,  short  of  revoking 
registration. 

Third.  Registered  seciu-ities  associa- 
tions would  be  required  to  have  rules 
designed  to  produce  fair  and  Informative 
retail  quotations  for  unlistod  securities. 
Fourth,  The  list  of  grounds  on  which 
the  Commission  would  be  permitted  to 
base  a  denial,  revocation,  or  suspension 
of  registration  or  impose  censure,  would 
be  broadened  to  include  wilfully  aiding 
or  abetting  in  violations,  or  failure  to 
reasonably  supervise  employees  who  have 
committed  violations. 

Fifth.  The  Commission's  powers  to 
alter  or  supplement  association  rules 
relating  to  organization,  discipline,  and 
eligibility  for  membership  would  be 
broadened  to  include  the  new  subjects 
for  rulemaking  contemplated  by  the 
legislation.  The  necessity  for  proving, 
in  the  case  of  registered  brokers  and 
dealers,  that  the  mails  and  instru- 
mentalities of  interstate  commerce  were 
used  in  a  particular  prohibited  transac- 
tion would  be  eliminated.  An  asssocia- 
tion  would  be  authorized  to  adopt  rules 
under  which  it  might  exclude  from  mem- 
bership persons  who  had  been  suspended 
or  expelled  from  a  national  securities  ex- 
change. In  addition,  the  period  for  ap- 
peals to  the  Commission  from  action 
taken  by  a  securities  association  would 
be  shortened  from  60  to  30  days. 

Sixth.  The  Commission  would  be 
granted  the  power  to  regulate  directly 
brokers  and  dealers  who  choose  not  to 
join  a  registered  securities  association  in 
order  to  insure  that  all  brokers  and  deal- 
ers would  be  subject  to  the  expanded  reg- 
ulation, including  personnel  qualifica- 
tions standards,  provided  by  this  legisla- 
tion. Thus,  broker-dealers  would  be 
given  the  alternative  of  either  being  sub- 
ject to  regulation  by  a  registered  secu- 
rities association  or  by  the  Commission. 
As  introduced,  the  bill  would  have  re- 
quired all  brokers  and  dealers  who  are 
subject  to  the  act  to  become  members  of 
a  registered  securities  association.  The 
committee  determined  that  although  as 
a  matter  of  policy  compulsory  member- 
ship should  not  be  required,  nevertheless 
broker-dealers  who  choose  not  to  become 
members  should  not  by  making  that 
choice  free  themselves  from  the  regula- 
tion to  which  all  other  brokers  and  deal- 
ers are  subject. 

Therefore,  the  bill  was  amended  to  in- 
sure that  the  Commission  would  have  the 
necessary  authority  to  provide  regulation 
of  nonmember  brokers  and  dealers  com- 
parable to  that  imposed  by  associations 
on  their  membership,  including  the  re- 
quirement that  these  nonmembers  pay 
compensatory  fees  to  the  Commission  for 
the  additional  regulation. 
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The  reported  bill  contains  a  number  of 
other  mlscellarifous  major  provisions 
and  the  committee  ha.s  itL->o  made  a  num- 
ber of  substantive  amt-ndment.s.  other 
than  those  already  noted,  to  the  bill  as 
introduced.  To  my  knowledge  these 
additional  provisions  have  not  been  op- 
posed by  those  a  flee  ted 

The  fore^uint;  summary  serves  to  in- 
dicate the  scope  and  complexity  of  H.R. 
6793.  The  objec-tions  im  sed  in  the  course* 
of  the  e.xteri^ive  hearings  on  tins  and 
related  bills  before  the  Subcommittee  on 
Commerce  and  F. nance  were  directed, 
not  at  the  bill  a.^  a  \vhoie.  but  at  certain 
individual  provisions.  The  stock  insur- 
ance companies  and  State  insuiance 
commissioners  opp<:)sed  the  proposal  to 
bring  stock  insurance  companies  under 
the  jurisdiction  of  th.-  Commission.  <us 
well  as  existtn:;  State  jurisdiction.  The 
banks  objected  to  the  proposal  U)  bMni! 
them  under  th^'  Commis^-ions  jurisdic- 
t'on.  Certain  investment  c  ^mpanies  and 
other  witnesses  opposed  the  requirement 
of  mandatory  membersnip  in  a  national 
securities  association 

I  have  already  indicated,  in  summariz- 
ing the  major  provisions  of  the  bill  as 
reported,  the  amendments  which  the 
committee  ad  ptfd  to  meet  these  objec- 
tions. 

The  legislation  was  sponsored  by  the 
Securities  and  Exchange  Commission 
and  was  supp orteti  by  the  New  York 
Stock  ExchaiKt  .  Midwest  Stock  Ex- 
change. Investmtnt  Bunkers  Association. 
Association  of  R.al  Estate  Syudicators. 
National  Ass-Kiation  of  Securities  Deal- 
ers. Association  of  Stock  Lxchan«e 
Firms,  tiie  American  Bankers  Associa- 
tion, and  others 

It  is  supported  by  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget. 

The  Securities  and  Exchange  Commis- 
sion has  advised  the  committee  that  the 
cost  to  the  Guvfnunent  of  carryiiK  out 
the  amendments  Uj  existintj  law  made 
by  H.R.  6793  is  estimated  at  an  addi- 
tional $600,000  annually 

Without  a  sin^'le  di.^sentms^  vote  the 
Committee  on  Intersut*'  and  Foreign 
Commerce  ordfi  td  H  R  6793  as 
amended,  reported  favorably  I  urue  its 
passage. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HARRIS.    I  yield 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado  When  the 
gentleman  makes  reference  to  banks, 
does  he  mean  stock  sold  in  the  banks 
which  must  be  registered  with  the 
Comptroller? 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Not  at  all.  because  the 
Securities  Act  of  1933  exempted  banks. 
But  now.  once  the  stock  is  Issued  and 
they  meet  the  rfquirtmcnts  to  size  and 
stockholders  then  they  will  become  sub- 
ject to  registration  under  the   1934  act 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado  If  a  larue 
bank  that  has  a  larije  number  of  stock- 
holders and  meets  this  requirement,  that 
is  to  say.  they  have  over  SI  million  and 
say  750  shareholders,  and  the  stock  is 
now  being  sold  over  the  counter,  so  to 
speak,  they  have  not  up  until  now  been 
required  to  file  registration  with  the  Se- 
curities and  Exchange  Commission,  as  I 
understand  the  law 

Mr.  HARRIS     That  is  true. 


Mr  ROGERS  of  Colorado  But  if  this 
legislation  is  adopted,  then  any  bank 
that  meets  the  requirements  of  the  test 
you  set  forth  here,  of  $1  million  and  750 
stockholders,  would  be  required  to  Hie  a 
statement  with  the  Securities  and  Ex- 
change Commi.'ision'' 

Mr  HARRIS  No.  it  would  not.  It 
would  be  required  to  file  the  disclosure 
statements  with  the  agency  having  to  do 
with  that  particular  problem,  the  Comp- 
troller of  the  Currency,  the  Federal  Re- 
serve Board,  or  the  Federal  Deposit  In- 
surance Corporation,  as  the  case  may  be. 

Mr  ROGERS  of  Colorado  So  this 
would  not  require  the  bank  then  to  come 
in  and  file  any  kind  of  statement  other 
than  that  required  by  the  Comptroller  of 
the  Currency  tht-  Federal  Reserve  Board, 
and  the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Cor- 
poration'' 

Mr  HARFilS  It  would  not  require 
them  to  hie  this  information  wth  the 
Securities  and  Exchange  Commission  It 
would  require  them  to  make  the  disclos- 
sure  to  the  appropriate  Federal  agency 
handling  that  particular  banking  prob- 
lem 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  fiom  .Arkansas  has  expired. 

Mr  HARRIS  Mr  Chairman.  I  yield 
mvself  10  additional  minutes 

Mr  ROGERS  of  Colorado  Mr  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr  H.ARRI.'^  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado  Do  I  un- 
derstand if  the  bank  has  a  trust  depart- 
ment where  they  pool  the  money  and  the 
a.ssets  that  they  are  required  t^)  invest 
for  the  benefit  of  those  for  whom  they 
hold  the  money  in  trust,  and  they  go  into 
the  open  market  and  purchase  sttx-ks  or 
bonds  and  they  may  sell  them  freely  on 
the  market,  are  they  required  under  this 
law  to  register  as  being  a  dealer  In  stocks 
and  bonds'' 

Mr  HARRIS.  No.  this  bill  is  not  the 
one  dealing  with  bank  trusts  The  ques- 
tion of  bank  managed  agency  accounts 
and  common  trusts  is  involved  in  differ- 
ent bills  before  the  committee 

Mr  ROGERS  of  Colorado  If.  for  ex- 
ample, be  it  a  bank  or  any  other  kind  of 
in^stitution  and  its  stock  is  .sold  over  the 
counter,  in  other  words,  not  listed  on  any 
stock  exchange,  and  when  the  company 
was  originally  organized  they  did  not 
file  any  certificate  or  make  application  to 
the  SEC  for  authority  to  sell  stock  but 
eventually  the  .stock  gets  into  the  hands 
of  various  people  and  it  is  sold  over  the 
counter  Now  as  the  transaction  takes 
place  over  the  counter  and  eventually 
the  corporation  meets  the  requirement 
of  a  million  dollars  and  750  stockholders 
because  of  that  trading  over  the  counter, 
would  that  corporation  then  be  required 
u:)  file  Its  application  with  the  SEC  and 
.-ecu re  this  permission'' 

Mr  HARRIS  For  the  third  time— it 
would  not,  because  they  are  exempted 
under  the  Securities  and  Exchange  Act 
of  1933  But  oncr-  either  stock  was  out- 
standing then  thev  would  have  to  make 
disclosures  to  the  bank  regulatory  agen- 
cies That  Is  as  clear  as  I  can  make  it 
to  the  gentleman 

Mr  ROGERS  (jf  Colorado  Disregard- 
ing the  question  of  whether  it  is  a  bank. 


let  us  take  an  oil  company  that  may  hay* 
been  organized  by  three  or  four  peopu 
who  divided  the  stock  up  and  they  am 
not  offer  anv  for  iniblic  sale  and  did  not 
find  it  necessaiT  to  file  any  registration 
with  the  SEC  But  subsequently  the 
company  expands  to  the  point  that  the 
stock  that  Is  being  sold  over  the  count*: 
meets  the  requirement  here  Dnps  th? 
company  then  obligate  it.self 

Mr  H.ARRIS  The  company  becomej 
subject  to  the  act  when  that  happcn.s 

Mr.  ROGERSof  Colorado.  May  I  ask 
the  gentleman  this  question:  Ai  wha; 
point  then  must  a  corjjoration  that  mefj 
th"s  requirement  file  its  applicatio:i  far 
a  certificate ' 

Mr.  HARRIS  At  such  tme  as  it  be- 
c  )mes  subject  to  the  act  by  meeting  th» 
requirements  set  forth  here 

Mr.  WAGGONNER  V.v  Chiuima,", 
wl'l  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr  HARRIS.  I  yield  t  >  the  gentle- 
man 

Mr  WAtiGONNER  Is  i:  not  true  that 
they  would  become  subject  to  the  re- 
quirements of  the  act  when  their  ot^era- 
tlons  have  expanded  to  the  point  to  h- 
elude  more  than  750  stockholders  an: 
a.ssets  \n  exce.ss  of  $1  million'' 

Mr  HARRIS  Companies  that  have 
m  >re  than  750  stockholders  and  SI  mil- 
lion of  assets  would  have  to  meet  the  re- 
quirement Two  years  from  now  the 
number  of  stockholders  Is  reduced  to  500 
and  they  would  be  subject  to  the  act 
then.  'Whenever  that  stage  of  the  com- 
pany's activities  is  reached,  then  they 
become  subject  to  the  requirements  of 
the  act. 

Mr  VANIK  Mr  Chairman,  will  the 
uenlleman  yieW 

Mr  HARRIS  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man 

Mr  'VANIK  I  would  like  to  inquire 
of  the  distinguished  chairman  what  ef- 
fect this  legislation  w  )uld  have  on  th'' 
number  of  stocks  list<'d  or  sold  over  the 
counter.  Is  it  expected  there  will  be  a 
reduction  of  many  of  the  companies  no» 
selling  st^)cks  over  the  counter  and  that 
such  stocks  will  be  traded  on  the  ex- 
chances''  Will  It  force  over-the-countf: 
securities  into  listing  on  the  exchanges" 
Mr.  HARRIS  Th.at  is  purely  spec- 
ulative. There  are  those  who  feel  that 
under  present  i.M-ocedures  the  trend  li 
to  the  over-the-counter  market.  There 
are  tho.se  who  feel  that  these  require- 
ments of  disclosure  for  the  over-the- 
counter  market  transactions,  as  defined 
m  this  act.  may.  under  certain  condi- 
tions, tend  to  cause  .some  of  them  to 
list  on  the  exchanges  We  do  not  know 
We  cannot  tell  about  that 

Mr  VANIK  What  other  obligation 
u  ould  there  be  upon  a  .security  to  qualify 
for  the  national  exchanges,  beyond  the 
disclosure  provisions? 

Mr  HARRIS  That  Is  what  I  was 
just  explaining  I  do  not  believe  I  should 
go  over  that  again  I  suggest  that  the 
gentleman  read  the  report 

Mr  VANIK  I  have  rc^ad  the  report 
I  d)  not  fully  understand  the  effect  thu 
will  have  on  the  over-the-counter 
market 

M;  HARRIS  It  will  require  disclo- 
sures, as  I  have  already  said,  for  over- 
the-counter  market   transactions,  com- 


whai  is  done  for  the  listed 
It  has  to  do 


;-,arr-ble  to 

'^'^'iKfTgo  over  this  again. 

,,      registration,     periodic     reporting, 
p:'oxy  cont'ol.  and  Insider  trading  con- 

'^Mr  VANIK      I  understand.    Will  that 
V>VavP  an  effect  oi  considerably  reduc- 
"°'    the    mimier    of    over-the-counter 

As  I  .say.  that  is  purely 


ing 
transaction.- 


Mr  H.ARRIS. 

eculatioii. 
M:-    VANIK 
Mr  HARRIS 


I  thank  the  gentleman. 
I  do  not  know  whether 
,,  ui'l  or  not.  "'l  know  theie  has  been  an 
upsurge  m  the  over-the-counter  market 
fir  the  past  several  years.  The  Com- 
i^'cslon  study  has  shown  a  great  deal  go- 
ng on,  so  far  as  the  insider  trading 
.imb'em  is  concerned,  insofar  as  that 
affects  the  status  and  the  stability  of  the 
romoanv  and  the  organization  itself. 

Mi-  FARBSTEIN.  Mr.  Chairman. 
will  the  i:enlleman  yield? 

Mr  HARRIS  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man fr'-»m  New  York. 

Mr  FARBSTEIN,  Will  the  Chair- 
man piea.se  explain  the  rationale  behind 
the  exemp'.ion  referred  to  m  the  supple- 
mental views,  in  connection  with  the 
recovery  of  "short  swing"  profits  real- 
ized by  insider;^'' 

M:  HARRIS  If  the  gentleman  v;ill 
give  us  a  littli>  time,  we  will  get  to  that. 
There  will  be  some  discussion  of  It.  I 
shall  be  glad  to  explain  it  when  I  get 

^Mr  FARBSTEIN.  Mr.  Chairman. 
uould  the  gentleman  yield  on  the  point 
aeahng  with  foreign  securities? 

.Mr  HARRIS.  I  would  be  glad  to 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  New  York. 

Mr.  FARBSl  EIN.  Supposing  the  for- 
eign company  refuses  to  give  a  state- 
ment of  its  business,  what  would  be  the 
effect  on  the  listing  of  the  corporation? 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Well.  they,  of  course. 
would  become  subject  to  the  Commis- 
sion's rules. 

Mr    FARBSTEIN.     What  would  they 
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HARRIS      Well,  we  cannot  tell 

we  see  what  we  would  be   faced 

It   could  be  they   would   not  be 


FARBSTEIN.  The  point  I  seek 
to  make  .s  those  Individuals  In  this  coun- 
t:y  that  presently  own  foreign  securities 
w  here  the  home  company  refuses  to  dis- 
close would  then  be  in  a  box,  because  If 
they  were  delisted,  where  could  they  dis- 
pose their  securities? 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Well,  we  feel  if  they 
are  going  to  do  business  in  this  country 
and  use  our  facilities  here,  they  should 
be  brought  into  compliance  and  meet  the 
same  requirements  as  everybody  else. 

Mr.  FARBSTEIN.  Do  you  have  a 
grandfather  clause  for  those  who  pres- 
ently own  foreign  securities  so  they 
would  not  be  in  the  situation  where  they 
do  not  have  a  public  market  for  their 
stock? 

Mr  HARRIS.  I  am  not  sure  what  the 
gentleman  says  about  the  grandfather 
clau.se 

Mr  FARBSTEIN.  What  I  mean  Is, 
there  are  Americans  who  presently  own 
foreign  securities.  The  foreign  com- 
panies as  a  matter  of  practice  refuse  to 
disclose   their   financial   situation,   and 


they  do  not  comply  with  our  law.  How 
about  those  Americans  that  presently 
own  foreign  securities  where  the  home 
company  refuses  to  meet  with  the  re- 
quirements of  this  law?  Where  do  they 
wind  up? 

Mr.  SPRINGER.    Mr.  Chairman,  would 
the  gentleman  yield  to  me  at  that  point? 
Mr.    HARRIS.     Yes.     I    yield    to    the 
gentleman  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  SPRINGER.     I  think  I  will  ex- 
plain to  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
that  it  will  simply  work  in  this  way. 
When  this  matter  arose  it  presented  a 
serious  question  in  view  of  the  fact  that 
these  companies  were  from   abroad.  ?o 
we  gave  discretion  to  the  Commission  to 
exempt  them  if  they  so  saw  m.    But  ve 
realize  the  Commission  is  going  to  use 
that   discretion   in   the   public    interest. 
We  hope  and  we  believe  that  they  are. 
However,  there   were  certain  instances 
where  we  felt  it  would  be  necessary  to 
exempt  them,  and  at  times  it  is  possible 
the  Commission  cannot  do  it,  but  it  is  up 
to  the  Commission  to  determine  the  in- 
stances in  which  the  exemption  will  be 
exercised.    So  it  is  a  matter  that  is  dis- 
cretionary with  the  Commission  and  not 
mandatory.     I  think  when  we  heard  all 
of  this  evidence,  this  presented  one  of 
the  real  problem^-:  that  is,  how  to  handle 
foreign  issues     We  felt  that  we  could  not 
lay  down  a  fast  rule  of  law  saying  that 
they  were  either  exempt  or  not.    We  feH 
this  ought  to  be  left  to  the  Commission 
to  determine  those  instances  in  whiCh 
they  believed  it  was  in  the  public  inter- 
est to  make  an  exemption.    That  is  th" 
best  answer  we  can  give.     This  was  a 
question  of  judgment  of  the  committee 
before  bringing  the  bill  to  the  floor.    With 
all  of  the  welter  of  evidence  this  was 
the  only  way  in  which  we  felt  it  could 
be   decided   in   the   public   interest   and 
still  allow   certain  issues  to  be  sold  on 
the  public  market. 

Mr.  FARBSTEIN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
am  in  total  agreement  with  the  commit- 
tee and  the  Securities  and  Exchange 
Commission.  However,  it  seems  to  me 
we  might  have  what  I  have  referred  to 
as  a  grandfather  clause :  in  other  words, 
securities  presently  being  traded  would 
be  permitted  to  continue  to  be  traded 
even  though  no  statement  were  filed. 
But,  from  here  on  in,  as  to  any  new- 
issues  that  may  be  floated,  they  would  be 
covered  by  this  law.  I  mention  this  so 
that  the  Record  may  show  that  there  is 
this  opinion  in  connection  with  any  pos- 
sible future  questions  that  mav  arise. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  Cha:rm?n,  I  would 
lik"  to  sTv  to  th^  gentleman  that  I  shall 
include  in  the  Record  at  this  point  for 
his-  information  the  provisions  on  page 
11  -1  the  report  and  ask  him  to  read  the 
lest  paragraph.  I  shall  also  include  a 
letter  and  memorandum  from  the  Com- 
mission bearing  on  this  sub  ect: 
Excerpt    Prom    Hot-se   Report    No     1418 


a  substantial  public  market  existed  for  the 
securities  of  such  issuers  and  that  continued 
exemption  was  not  in  the  public  interest. 
The  committee  amendment  simply  reverses 
this  exemption  procedurally,  that  is  these 
foreign  securities  would  not  be  exempt  un- 
less the  Commission  by  rules  or  regulations 
or  bv  order  grants  an  exemption  if  It  finds 
that  such  exemption  is  in  the  public  inter- 
est and  is  consistent  with  the  protection  of 
investors. 

By  giving  the  Commission  broad  exemptlve 
authority  and  empowering  it  to  deal  flexibly 
with  the  problem,  the  Commission  will  be 
able  to  weigh  the  various  considerations  and 
to  exempt,  partiallv  or  completely,  foreign 
securities  and  certificates  of  deposit  therefor 
I  or  classes  of  such  securities  and  certificates) 
when  such  action  is  appropriate.  By  mak- 
ing  the  procedural  change,  the  committee 
feels  that,  in  covering  foreign  securities  that 
should  be  covered,  the  Commission  will  not 
have  to  face  procedural  burdens  which  it 
might  face  under  the  provisions  of  the  bill 
as  introduced. 

The  committee  wishes  to  point  out  that 
the  fact  that  a  foreign  issuer  required  to 
register  under  section  12ig)  (that  is.  a  for- 
eign issuer  that  is  not  exempted  by  the  Com- 
mission and  that  meets  the  tests  of  section 
12ig)  )  does  not  register  and  is  not  comply- 
ing with  the  provisions  of  the  bill  will  not. 
of  itself,  mean  that  trading  in  the  United 
States  of  the  securities  of  such  issuer  will 
be  illegal,  or  for  that  reason  give  r.se  to 
civil  liabilities  on  the  broker-dealers  trad- 
ing in  such  securities,  although  it  might  be 
appropriate  for  the  Commission  to  require 
disclosures  which  may  be  appropriate  in  tixe 
circumstances. 


House   Report    No     1418    on 
H.R.  6793 

Foreign  issuers:  The  committee  amend- 
ment (sec.  3(c)  of  the  bill)  rewrites  the  pro- 
vision contained  in  the  original  bill  With  re- 
spect to  securities  of  a  foreign  issuer  includ- 
ing certificates  of  deposit  for  such  securi- 
ties. As  originally  proposed,  th.cse  securities 
would  have  been  exempt  unless  the  Commis- 
sion by  rules  or  regulations  or  by  order  re- 
moved the  exemption  upon   a   finding  that 


Securities  and  Exchange  Commission, 

Washi7igton,  D.C.,  July  30.  l'JC4. 
Re  H.R.  6793. 
Hon.  Oren  Harris, 

Chairman  Committre  on  Interstate  and  For- 
eign Co7nmerce.  House  of  Representa- 
tives. Washington,  DC. 
Dear  Mr  Chairm.an:  I  understand  that 
certain  dealers  in  foreign  securities  and  cer- 
tain banks  which  have  been  active  in  the  cre- 
ation of  American  depositary  receipts  for 
foreign  securities  have  evidenced  concern 
that  the  foreign  securities  provision  of  H.R, 
6793  (sec.  12(g)(3)  I  may  be  somewhat  un- 
■workable  and  mav  cause  considerable  dis- 
ruption in  existing  trading  markets  for 
foreign  securitiCF.  including  certificates  of 
deposit  for  foreign  securities.  The  Com- 
mission believes  that,  in  the  light  of  the 
House  committee  report  and  the  procedure 
we  suggest  below,  there  is  no  cause  for  any 
such  concern. 

Tender  H.R.  6793.  the  Commission  is  conh- 
dent  that  it  can  work  ou:  any  problems  in- 
volving foreign  issuers  in  a  manner  that  w:ll 
take  into  account  the  harm  that  could  result 
to  investors  from  the  disruption  of  existing 
trading  markets,  that  will  reflect  the  particu- 
lar problems  of  foreign  issuers,  and  that  will 
provide  significant  benefits  to  American  in- 
vestors. 

The  differences  between  H.R.  6793— which 
allows  the  Commission  to  exempt  foreign  se- 
curities by  ruies.  regulations,  and  orders  and 
by  classes  or  individual  securities — and  S. 
1642  as  passed  by  the  Senate — which  as  an 
Initial  matter  exempts  foreign  securities,  but 
allows  the  Commission  to  revoke  the  exemp- 
tion by  rules,  regulations,  and  orders  and 
by  classes  or  individual  securities — are  pro- 
cedural. Under  either  approach,  the  sub- 
st.^ntive  problems  are  the  same  and  the  de- 
termination of  ultimate  coverage  is  largely  In 
the  discretion  of  the  Commission.  This  is 
spelled  out  in  more  detail  in  the  enclosed 
memorandum. 

The  House  committee  report  makes  It  clear 
that  H.R,  6793  provides  the  Commission  with 
sufficiently   broad   authority  to  exempt   any 
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foreign  securttj  for  which  It  would  have  al- 
lowed the  Initial  exemption  under  S  1642  to 
remain  unrevoked. 

If  H  R.  6793.  as  reported,  becomes  law.  the 
Commlsalon  believes  as  a  matter  of  practi- 
cal necessity  the  first  step  would  be  to  ex- 
empt all  foreign  securities  for  a  specified 
period  This  temporary  exemption  would 
give  the  Commission  time  for  further  studies 
of  foreign  securities  generally  and  to  con- 
sider any  problem  with  respect  to  any  In- 
dividual security  or  class  or  clastes  of  secu- 
rities. During  the  peruxl  of  the  temp<^rary 
exemption,  any  foreign  company.  K^oup  of 
companies,  or  any  Interested  person,  such 
as  a  broker-dealer,  could  recjuest  that  the 
temporary  feature  of  the  exemption  be  re- 
moved and  present  reasons  why  this  should 
be  done.  The  Conunlssion  would  make  ap- 
propriate findings  and  issue  orders  or  adopt 
rules  removing  the  temporary  feature  with 
respect  to  specific  furelijn  companies  or 
classes  thereof.  Thus,  no  foreign  security 
would  be  covered  until  its  issuer  and  other 
Interested  persons  are  ijfiven  an  opportunity 
•U)  present  their  views  I  undersUnd  you 
have  no  objection  to  the  Commission's  fol- 
lowin>?  this  procedure 

In  short,  although  we  testified  In  favor 
of  the  approach  In  S  1642.  the  Commission 
views  the  HJl.  6793  foreign  securities  provi- 
sion, especially  when  read  in  c«^nJunctlon 
with  the  House  report,  as  providing  a  rea- 
9<5nable  and  workable  basis  for  dealing  with 
t.ie  foreign  securities  problem 

For  the  Commission 

WlHI.\M  L   Cary. 

Cfiairman 


Mem  RANDUM  or  the  Seci-rities  and  Ex- 
chance  Commission  Comparing  tue  For- 
eign SEcuumrs  Provisions  of  tf  1642  and 
H  R    6793 

H  R  6793  as  reported  provides  that  Issuers 
of  over-the-counter  foreign  securities  (In- 
cluding certificates  of  deposit  for  foreign 
securities)  will  be  subjected  to  the  registra- 
tion reporting,  proxy,  and  Insider  trading 
provisions  of  the  Exchange  Act  In  the  same 
manner  as  issuers  of  ordinary  domestic  se- 
curities, except  to  the  extent  that  the  Com- 
mission exercises  the  discretionary  authority 
given  it  In  section  12(g)  i  3  i  to  exempt  them. 
The  House  committee  report  makes  it  clear 
that  the  Commission's  exemptlve  authority 
Is  broad,  that  the  Commission  may  exempt 
by  rules,  regulations,  or  orders  and  by 
classes  as  well  as  by  Individual  securities, 
and  that  the  Commission  may  imp^^e  ap- 
propriately modified  requirements  on  those 
securities    that    are    not    exempted 

S  1642  as  passed  by  the  Senate  deals  with 
the  foreign  securities  problem  In  a  different 
procedural  manner:  It  would  provide  an  ex- 
emption, but  would  allow  the  Commission  to 
revoke  that  exemption-  by  rule  regulation, 
or  order — for  individual  securities  or  classes 
of  foreign  securities  The  Commission  testi- 
fied m  favor  of  the  S  1642  approach  The 
foreign  securities  area  poses  delicate  and 
hard  questions,  especially  in  obtaining  Juris- 
diction over  and  compliance  from  foreign 
Issuers  The  Commission  believes  <is  a  mat- 
ter of  practical  necessity  that  there  should  be 
an  Initial  period  during  which  foreign  secu- 
rities should  not  be  covered  During  that 
perlixl  the  Commission  would  have  time  for 
further  studies  of  foreign  .securities  generally 
and  to  deal  with  any  problem  with  respect 
to  any  individual  security  or  class  or  classes 
of  securities.  S  1642  would  provide  such 
a  period,  but  H.R.  6793  can  als^j  be  used  to 
deal  with  the  problem  In  substantially  the 
same  manner. 

If  H  R.  6793.  as  reported,  becomes  law  the 
Commission's  first  step  will  be  to  promulgate 
a  temporary  blanket  exemption  for  foreign 
securities.  During  the  period  of  the  exemp- 
tion, any  foreign  company,  group  of  com- 
panies, or  any  Interested  person  such  as  a 
broker -dealer,   could   request   that   the    tem- 


porary feature  of  the  exemption  be  removed 
and  present  reasons  why  that  should  be  done 
The  Commission  would  then  make  appro- 
priate" findings  and  Issue  orders  or  adopt 
rules  removing  the  temporary  feature  with 
respect  to  specific  fr)relKn  companies  or 
ci<is«es  thereof  So  foreign  security  would 
be  covered  until  its  issuer  and  other  In- 
terested persons  are  given  an  opportunity  to 
present  their  views 

The  only  .s'.triiKicani  difference  between  the 
S.  1642  and  H  R  670:3  .ipproaches  is  that, 
under  the  latter  approach,  the  Commission 
must  determine  that  a  security  should  be 
exempt  Under  either  approach  the  substan- 
tive problems  are  the  same  and  the  deter- 
mm.itlon  of  ultimate  coverage  Is  larijely  in 
the  discretion  of  the  Commission 

The  House  report  stated  that  the  fact  that 
a  foreign  Issuer  required  to  register  under 
the  bill  that  Is.  an  Issuer  covered  by  th'- 
st.md.irds  of  the  bill  and  not  exempted  by 
the  Comml-sslon — does  not  In  fact  register 
will  not  of  Itself  mean  that  trading  In  the 
United  States  of  the  securities  of  such  Issuer 
will  be  Illegal,  or  for  that  reason  give  rise 
to  civil  liabilities  on  the  broker-dealers  trad- 
ing In  such  securities  The  Commission  fully 
agrees  with  this  statement  and  believes  that 
It  Is  an  absolute  answer  to  those  who  charge 
that  the  H  R  6793  version  will  disrupt  exl.st- 
ing  American  trading  markets  In  foreign 
securities 

Mr  STAGGERS  Mr  Chairman,  will 
the  gfnth'maii  yield  ' 

Mr    HARRIS      I  yield 

Mr  STAGGPIRS  Mr  Chairman.  I 
would  like  ro  say  to  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  that  this  matter  came  up  in 
the  subcommittee,  a.s  to  why  we  were  not 
prott'ctint:  foreign  mvestor.s  This  com- 
mittee said  that  our  purpose  was  to  pro- 
tect U.S.  investors  and  if  these  other 
people  were  not  doins:;  business  accordiiit,' 
to  our  standards,  we  could  not  protect 
them  by  amendments  to  this  bill. 

Mr  FARBSTKIN  But  you  are  hurt- 
ing Americans  who  ase  presently  holding 
foreign  .securities 

Mr  STAGGERS  We  are  not  hurt- 
in^'  them  one  bit  They  will  be  pro- 
tected as  IS  clear  m  the  report. 

Mr  PT^IEUFX.  But  these  investors 
have  already  bought  securities. 

Mr  FAHBSTP.IN  Those  are  the  ones 
whom  I  -am  st>eking  to  protect,  those  who 
presently  own  securities  of  foreign  com- 
panies 

Mr  STAGGERS  We  are  trying  to 
protect  them,  too 

Mr  FARBS'ITTN  It  is  the  practice 
amon^  foreign  companies  not  to  disclose 
their    financial   situation 

Mr  STAGGERS  If  we  have  a  stand- 
ard for  corporations  ln-re  to  di.sclo.se 
their  financial  statu.-^.  we  think  it  only 
fair  that  foreit;ners  do  the  same  thing 

Mr  FARBSTEIN  I  am  in  total  agree- 
ment, but  I  repeat  that  the  Securities  Rnd 
PLxchan^'e  Commission  should  keep  in 
mind  the  situation  that  I  have  just  stated 
for  the  protection  of  Amt^-ncan  st<x'k.hold- 
ers  of  foreign  securities. 

Mr.  STAGGETIS.  What  about  all 
the.se  people  we  are  asking  to  registt^r 
now  who  deal  in  over-the-counter  securi- 
ties?   Are  they  not  m  the  same  situation'' 

Mr  FARBSTEIN.  No,  for  this  reason: 
We  have  no  control  over  foreign  com- 
panies The  foreign  companies  are  not 
controlled  by  our  law  as  we  control  the 
act.s  of  the  citizens  of  our  country  who 
file  registration  statements 


Mr  HARRIS  The  gentleman  will  find 
a  full  explanation  of  this  m  the  provi- 
sion  to  which  I  have  referred. 

The  bill  would  have  required  that 
brokers  and  dealers  who  were  subject  to 
the  act  become  members  of  a  registered 
securities  association  This  is  a  problem 
that  created  a  great  deal  of  discussion 
in  the  committee  itself 

We  felt,  as  we  have  had  this  question 
up  in  other  fields  before,  that  the  Con- 
^'ress  or  the  Federal  Government  telling 
.somebody  that  they  must  belong  to  a 
trade  association  Ls  going  a  little  bit  too 
far  In  other  words,  it  was  like  saying 
that  everyone  had  to  become  a  member 
of  the  NASD:  that  Is.  a  trade  associa- 
tion. It  Is  given  certain  duties  and  re- 
siK)nsibilities  under  the  act  it.self  But 
we  did  not  want  to  be  in  the  position  of 
saying  that  you  had  to  belong,  since 
there  was  obiection  in  certain  fields,  par- 
ticularly in  the  fields  of  investment  com- 
panies, of  having  to  belong  to  such  an 
association 

So  we  said.  "All  right:  you  do  not  have 
Ut  beloiiK  to  a  trade  association  If  you 
belong  to  a  trade  association  under  the 
law  vou  are  policed  under  the  procedures 
of  that  organization  itself  If  you  do  not 
want  to  belong  to  that  association,  then 
you  will  be  regulated  by  the  .'^"ecurities 
and  Ivxchance  Commission  itself." 

Mr  Chairman,  we  feel  that  is  a  pretty 
t^ood  way  to  work  out  this  arrangement, 
and  that  is  what  the  committee  did 

Mr  CURTIN  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr  HARRIS  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania,  a  member  of 
the  committee  and  a  member  of  the  sub- 
committee 

Mr  CURTIN  Mr  Chairman,  in  the 
field  of  membership  of  dealers  and  bro- 
kers in  a  securities  association,  which  I 
believe  is  covered  in  section  6  of  the  bill, 
was  it  not  the  intention  of  the  commit- 
tee that  there  should  be  no  regulatory 
duscrimination  as  between  members  and 
nonmembers  of  such  an  as.sociation? 

Mr  HARRIS  The  centleman  is  cor- 
rect 

Mr  CURTIN  And  if  the  chairman 
will  yield  further,  and  further  on  that 
.same  subject,  was  it  not  intended  by  the 
committee  that  the  fees  and  charges  to 
be  prescribed  by  the  Securities  and  Ex- 
change Commission,  under  paragraphs 
8  and  9  of  section  15' b'.  as  amended, 
.siiould  not  be  significantly  greater  than 
those  assessed  by  such  a  securities  asso- 
ciation by  it,s  members'' 

Mr  HARRIS  That  is  correct  That 
was  the  feeling  of  the  committee  and 
that  IS  our  Intention. 

Mr  CURTIN.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield  further,  in  other  words,  was  it  the 
intention  of  the  committee  that  a  broker 
or  dealer  would  be  treated  alike  whether 
in  his  discretion  he  decided  to  go  into 
the  securities  association  or  be  regulated 
by  the  SEC:* 

Mr  HARRIS  The  gentleman  is  cor- 
rect, that  is  true  Obviously  however, 
this  does  not  contemplate  that  if  the 
ass<x-iation  were  to  relax  its  regulation 
of  its  members  that  the  Commission 
then  would  be  forced  to  relax  its  regula- 
tion of  nonmembers.  Each  has  its  duties 
under  the  authority  given  by   the  bill. 
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.    thP  intent  that  the  authority  to  ker  and  there  have  been  some  discussions 

"  ^.  ^  he  cor^parable  and  it  is  assumed  of  a  requirement  to  keep  completely  sep- 

'^'f^fiipvercTsedby  both  arated  any  activity  in  the  comrnodities 

It  will  be  exercised  by  botn^   ^  _^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^^^^^  ^^^^  activities  having  to  do  with 

securities.  There  are  other  refinements 
and  changes  imder  consideration  of 
which  we  will  be  hearing  in  the  months 
to  come.     Also  included  in  the  special 


'^e' CHAIRMAN.    The  time  of  the 
gentleman    from    Arkansas    has    again 

^*Mr  HARRIS.     Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
„,v^\f  1  additional  minute. 


vseii  1  auuitiuiioi -^.  study  were  the  over-the-counter  marKetb, 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  I  understand  it  the  ^^  ^^^^^  ^^^  entirely  different  from  the 

genUeman  from  New  York  asked  about  ^^^^  ^^^^  ^^j^^^  ^^^^^  ^^  established 

.h-    minority     views.     The     gentleman  ^^^>,--,p__      onlv  well-established  com- 


ihe    minority 

from    Massachusetts     I  Mr.    Keith] 
going  to   discuss    that   provision,   as 
understand  it.  I  will  say  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Miissachusetts? 

Mr.  KEITH.  I  shall  be  glad  to  elab- 
orate on  them. 

Mr  HARRIS  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have 
,j5ed  so  much  time  I  would  prefer  that 
what  little  time  I  have  left  be  allocated  to 
someone  else,  and  if  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois  I  Mr  Springer!  would  yield  some 
time  to  the  gentleman  from  Massachu- 
setts I  Mr.  Keith  1  at  the  appropriate 
iime  to  discuss  this.  I  shall  be  glad  to 
enter  into  the  discussion  with  the  gentle- 
man and  we  will  have  a  thorough  dis- 
cussion of  it. 

Mr  Chairman,  the  committee  feels 
that  this  is  a  very  good  bill  and  we  com- 
mend it  to  the  members  of  the  com- 
mittee I  believe  it  is  one  of  the  best 
jobs  that  has  been  done  in  this  field  in 
many,  many  years.  We  believe  it  is  in 
the  interest  of  the  public  and  will 
strengthen  this  segment  of  our  industry 
and  provide  protection  for  the  people 
who  deal  in  the  securities  field. 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  my.self  15  minutes. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  the  87th  Congress  a 
bill  was   passed   which   became    Public 
Law  87-196  directing  the  Securities  and 
Exchange  Commission  to  make  a  broad 
study  of  the  inadequacies  of  the  invest- 
ment protection  in  the  securities  market. 
This  study  was  made  at  an  expense  of 
nearly  $1  million  to  the  taxpayers.     It 
was  thorouRh.    It  was  complete  and  re- 
sulted in  a  report  which  consisted  of  four 
volumes  and  covers  in  great  detail  prac- 
tically every  phase  of  the  securities  in- 
dustry.    Recommendations  and  actions 
of  one  kind  and  another  to  correct  in- 
adequacies or  improve  operations  were 
made  to  the  SEC  and  these  recommenda- 
tions numbered  170.    Since  the  comple- 
tion of  the  report  many  things  have  been 
done  to  implement  these  recommenda- 
tions or  at  least  those  which  the  Com- 
mission   after    due    consideration    con- 
cluded were  of  enough  importance  and 
urgency  to  call  for  early  action.    The  fi- 
nancial pages  have  reported  the  actions 
of  this  Committee  and  the  reactions  of 
the  industry  since  that  time.     Most  of 
the  changes  made  up  to  this  time  have 
been  in  the  stock  market  itself  wherein 
the  listed   .stocks  are  handled  through 
the  established  exchanges.    There  have 
been  changes  in   the  rules  concerning 
floor  traders.     The  role  of  the  special- 
ists on  the  exchange  has  been  further 
examined    and    reallned.      There    have 
been  changes  in  capital  requirements  for 
brokers  as  a  result  of  the  oil  scandals 
occurring  since  the  special  study.    It  Is 
now  necessary  for  a  broker  to  notify  his 
client  of  the  risks  he  runs  in  leaving  free 
credit  balances  at  the  disposal  of  the  bro- 


exchanges.    Only  well-established  com 
panics  with  large  issues  of  stock  are  apt 
to  appear  in  the  exchange  listing.    Other 
companies,  old  or  new.  which  issue  stock 
for  purchase  by  the  public  have  not  been 
required  to  meet  many  of  the  require- 
ments which  apply  to  listed  stock.    Bro- 
kers  in   the   over-the-counter   markets 
have  been  traders   at   the  same   time. 
There  have  been  no  set  commissions  for 
over-the-counter  dealings.    The  compa- 
nies have  not  been  required  to  render 
periodic  reports,  to  issue  proxy  state- 
ments, or  even  to  register  with  any  estab- 
lished agency  when  first  issuing  stocks. 
In  recent  years  there  has  been  a  great 
upswing  in  stock  ownership  by  the  gen- 
eral public.    Most  of  these  investors  have 
little     knowledge     of     the     machinery 
through  which   stock  transactions  are 
completed.      Many    of    these    investors 
have  been   interested   in   the   so-called 
growth  stocks  and  by  and  large  these  are 
to   be   found   in    the   over-the-counter 
markets.    As  a  result  the  investor  with 
the  least  experience  is  buying  and  selling 
in  the  market  in  which  information  is 
the  hardest  to  come  by  and  herein  rests 
the  greatest  likelihood  that  he  will  be 
clipped. 

One  of  the  basic  recommendations  of 
the  special  study  resulted  in  the  submis- 
sion of  legislation  which  would  apply  the 
same  kinds  of  regulations  and  filing  re- 
quirements for  the  smaller  companies  as 
Congress  had  already  provided  for  the 
large  companies  listed  on  the  stock  ex- 
changes.   The  main  purpose  of  this  leg- 
islation is  to  insure  that  the  investor  has 
access  to  sufficient  accurate  information 
concerning  a  company  in  which  he  might 
be  interested  in  order  to  make  a  reason- 
ably sound  judgment  about  its  prospects 
and  its  strength.    He  can  ignore  such  in- 
formation  and   he   may   do   so   but   it 
should  be  available  to  him.     Obviously 
the  burden  of  applying  even  these  rules 
to  very  small  companies  would  be  too 
great  for  both  the  issuer  of  the  stock  and 
the  Government  itself.    As  a  result  we 
have  limited   the   application   of   these 
controls  to  corporations  with  excess  of 
$1  million  or  over  and  750  stockholders. 
After  2  years  the  number  of  stockholders 
will  drop  to  500. 

I  think  it  would  be  in  order  for  us  to 
look  at  this  legislation  from  the  stand- 
point of  the  ordinary  investor.  Perhaps 
in  this  way  we  can  see  in  perspective  the 
reasons  for  the  various  requirements  set 
forth  in  this  legislation.  If  a  company 
is  being  formed  and  you  are  considering 
purchasing  some  of  its  stock,  in  the  hope 
that  this  will  some  day  parlay  you  into  a 
trip  to  Europe  or  a  new  Cadillac,  you 
should  be  able  to  find  out  some  things 
about  this  new  company.  You  should  be 
able  to  discover  just  what  the  financial 
arrangements  concerning  the  issuance  of 


the  stock  and  the  operations  of  the  com- 
pany will  be.  You  should  be  able  to  tell 
just  where  your  stock  will  stand  in  re- 
lation to  other  stock  and  what  rights 
there  may  be  in  the  corporation  to  issue 
more  of  the  same  kind  of  stock  or  other 
types  of  stock  which  could  conceivably 
change  your  relationship  to  the  corpo- 
ration and  its  earnings.  All  of  this  and 
considerably  more  is  requested  of  listed 
stocks.  Before  it  is  issued  and  offered 
to  the  public  it  must  be  registered  with 
the  Securities  and  Exchange  Commission 
with  a  prospectus.  The  legislation  be- 
fore us  would  require  the  same  kind  of 
information  in  a  registration  statement 
to  the  SEC. 

Now,  you  already  own  a  stock  which 
is  handled  over-the-counter.     You  will 
probably  be  approached  at  the  time  of 
the   annual   meeting   to   send   a   proxy. 
Someone  else  will  use  that  vote  in  the 
corporation  to   infiuence   the  course  of 
action  and  perhaps  infiuence  its  policy. 
You  should  know  what  may  be  in  store 
for  the  corporation  as  result  of  sending 
in  this  proxy.    The  legislation  would  re- 
quire that  you  be  fully  informed  as  to 
the  affairs  of  the  corporation,  the  people 
who  may  be  allowed  to  operate  the  cor- 
poration, and  any  other  pertinent  infor- 
mation which  would  affect  your  decision 
to  give  up  the  proxy.    If  no  proxy  is  re- 
quested, the  same  information  should  be 
rendered  to  you  from  time  to  time,  in 
any  event  and  this  legislation  would  so 
require. 

For  many  years  it  has  been  recognized 
that  directors  and  other  persons  on  the 
inside  of  corporate  management  can  in- 
fluence the  activities  in  the  stock  of  that 
corporation  by  influencing  the  business 
judgments    and   activities   of   the   cor- 
poration itself.    There  is  a  great  tempta- 
tion to  take  advantage  of  such  power 
and  so  ofiBcers  and  others  in  such  specific 
relationship  to  the  corporation  and  who 
deal  in  the  stock  of  the  corporation  must 
reveal  this  fact,  and  if  they  make  money 
by  holding  stock  a  short  time  and  sell- 
ing it  again,  such  profits  really  belong 
to  the  stockholders  of  the  corporation 
and  the  insider  can  be  made  to  give  it 
up.     In   the  over-the-counter   markets 
the  situation  is  considerably  more  con- 
fusing and  the  chance  for  such  unfair 
activity  is  at  least  fully  as  great.    The 
same  rules  are  here  made  to  apply  to 
such   corporations  with  one  exception. 
When   a   small   company   is   organized 
there   is   no   market   for   its   securities. 
The  issues  are  not  such  that  large  imder- 
writings  can  be  effected.    Consequently, 
someone,  usually  someone  closely  con- 
nected with  the  corporation,  must  take 
the  chance  of  buying  and  selling  the  stock 
on  his  own  account  until  a  market  can 
be  established.    This  recognized  market- 
ing procedure  is  therefore  made  an  ex- 
ception to  the  so-called  insider  trading 
restriction.     Not  everyone  on  our  com- 
mittee agreed  that  this  should  be  so  but 
I  am  convinced  that  the  necessity  of  the 
market  overcomes  any  misgivings  I  might 
have  about  the  possibility  of  overreach- 
ing by  corporation  oflBcers.    As  long  as 
this   danger   is  recognized   and   closely 
watched    it    should    not    cause    imdue 
trouble  for  the  investor  while  making  it 
posssible  for  any  corporation  to  get  that 
very  necessary  initial  push. 
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Since  the  only  purpose  of  this  legisla-  to  be  resisted     AlthuUK'h  tiiere  does  exist  tliey  have  worked  very  closely  with  th 

tion  is  to  protect  the  investor  it  becomes  a  large  association  of  st-curity  dealers,  far  committee  in  the  drawiiiR  and  the  writ! 

obvious  that  It  is  not  necessarily  appli-  ttx)  many  do  not  be'long  and  the  ability  of  in','  of  this  bill,  it  oupht  to  s^ive  a  great 

cable    to    every    kind    of    or^;anization  the  association  adequately   to  super\  ise  deal  of  confidence  to  this  House  in  voting 

which   issues  stock   or   other  securities  and  discipline  its  members  needs  far  bet-  on  this  bill. 

Because  of  this  there  are  certain  excep-  ter  support  from  some  lets'al  entity  such  It  .seems  to  me  this  bill  has  been  gone 

tions  the  first  of  which  applies  to  invest-  as  the  Secuntie.s  and  Exchange  Conimi.s-  into  exhaustively.     I  know  a  lot  of  pertl- 

ment    companies.      Such    companies    or  sion.    This  legislation  would  require  bet-  nent  questions  have  been  asked  about  U 

mutuals"  actually  deal  in  the  stocks  of  ter    training    for    brokers,    dealers    and  and  they  ought  to  be  asked.    There  were 

other    corporations    and     the     investor  salesmen  and  would  ylve  to  the  Commis-  some  things  we  could  not  solve,  but  we 

knows  In  purchasing  a  share  in  an  in-  sion   the   right   to  supervise   closely   the  came  as  ne^r  to  solving  them  as  we  could 

vestment    company    that    he    is    really  rules    and    disciplinao'    actions    of    the  I  believe  with  tlie  approval  of  the  Se- 

trusting    that    company    to    invest    his  NASD.     Some  segments  of  the  industry  curities  and  Exchange  Commission  and 

money  wisely  in  order  to  bring  him  an  objected  to  being  supervised  by  competi-  their  saying  that  with  these  new  provl. 

overall  return.    This  does  not  mean  that  tors     and     the     legislation     provides     a  slons  they  can  give  the  protection  their 

such  investment  companies  are  not  sub-  method  by  which  such  concerns  may  sub-  study  showed  ought  to  be  given  to  the 

ject   to  other  restrictions   and   require-  mit  to  direct  regulation  by  the  Securities  public,  they  can  do  it  with  this  bill    That 

ments  of  this  legislation  having   to   do  and  Exchange  Commission  is   why   I   believe    this  bill   ought  to  be 

with    training    of    sales    personnel    and  And    there   we   have  it.     There   is  no  passed. 

other  practices  of  selling  of  such  shares  great  argument  even  within  the  industry  Mi"  ROGERS  of  Colorado.    Mr.  Chair- 

which  may  be  unfair  or  misleading   to  subject   to  this  legislation      The  exten-  man.  will  the  gt-ntleman  yield' 

the  investor.  sions   and   refinements   included   herein  Mr  SPRINGER.    I  yield. 

Stock  issues  of  foreign  corporations  are  necessary  They  have  known  for  a  Mi"  ROGERS  of  Colorado  As  to  this 
are  subject  to  it  unless  exempted  by  the  long  time  tliat  the  investor  is  entitled  to  regulation  of  over-the-counter  sales  by 
Security  and  Exchange  Commission,  more  protection  than  he  was  netting  requiring  the  companies  to  point  out  cer- 
There  has  been  considerable  discussion  They  have  known  and  admitted  for  a  li^:"  information  such  a.s  membership  in 
of  this  particular  point  within  the  com-  long  time  that  the  broker-dealer  com-  an  organization  that  the  SEC  might  con- 
mitteeandotherwi.se.  It  was  suggested  plex  iu>eded  better  training  and  better  trol.  my  question  is  that  once  a  company 
originally  that  such  foreign  issues  be  supervision.  Our  committee  has  done  a  meets  the  requirement  of  $1  million  and 
exempted  unless  the  Commission  felt  the  thorough  and  painstaking  job  of  examin-  "50  stockholders,  and  the  stock  is  sold 
need  to  restrict  them  Some  feel  that  ing  the  interests  of  each  group  and  each  over  the  counter,  and  that  company  re- 
this  latter  approach  is  almost  a  necessity  segment  of  the  securities  industry  ha\ing  fuses  to  be  registered  with  the  SEC,  does 
if  foreign  issues  are  to  be  marketed  at  direct  interest  in  this  legislation.  In  the  SEC  then  have  authority  to  tell  the 
all  It  may  be  that  we  will  hear  more  practically  ever>-  instance  we  have  over-the-counter  agent  or  the  brokers 
of  this  but  it  does  seem  to  me  that  the  worked  out  the  difference  and  we  have  that  they  shall  cease  and  desist  from 
issues  of  foreign  corporations  should  be  provided  adequate  safeguards  in  the  pub-  sales  of  this  stock  over  the  counter  be- 
carefully  scrutinized  by  the  Commission  lie  interest.  cause  this  co;ripany  failed  to  register? 
and  with  proper  administration  it  should  This     legislation     has     no     (lartisan  ^''    SPRINGER.     It  has  that  power 

and  've  would  expect  them  to  use  that 
power, 
marketing  of  such  Issues.  i  want  to  get  around  to  the  conclu-  ^^\  f^C)GERS  of  Colorado.  Does  the 
Bank  securities  are  covered  in  this  sions,  if  I  can,  as  the  result  of  what  we  ^'*'"V'v5"i'!a"  \  '^  ^^  ^^""'  ^^ }  *™  * 
legislation  by  the  administration  of  new  have  produced  here  todav  We  have  pro-  -^^tockholder  m  X  company  and  I  have 
rules  to  be  promulgated  by  the  bank  duced  two  major  changes.  'Hie  Securi-  ^"''^  '^''^l'^^-  ':^^  "V'''  ^.^^'"  counter,  and 
regulatory  agencies.  Insurance  com-  ties  and  Exchange  Commission  through  ,  '^  m  '  ri  "*'^  "^^  ^"^^  ^  company 
panics  are  covered  by  this  legislation  the  years  has  done  a  remarkable  job  in  ov^"  h"t''  '^  statement  with  the 
insofar  as  they  are  stock  companies  hav-  protecting  the  public  with  the  law  they  V"^^"  ^^  '?  mmnnty  stockholdcr- 
ing  the  requisite  number  of  .stockholders,  have  m  hand.  I  am  not  interested  m  anv  ^  "°  "°^  control  the  operations  of  thai 
State  laws  traditionally  have  aimed  to  politics  in  this.  I  want  to  go  back  to  the  ^'"Pai^y  '^o'"  ^'\  ^  have  enough  stock  to 
protect  the  policyholder  and  have  not  beginning  of  the  Securities  and  Exchange  ^^''^^^  ?''"'  °"^  director-does  the  gentle- 
paid  a  great  deal  of  attention  to  the  pro-  Commission.  Insofar  as  I  know,  there  'V^"  ^^^  ^^'"^  '^  hV.f ""  T"^  ^  ^^  "^ 
tection  of  the  potential  investor  in  has  never  been  the  least  scandal  attached  ^l^tock  should  be  withdrawn  frorn  over- 
insurance  company  .stock  This  bill  to  the  Securities  and  E.xchange  Com-  he-counter  saes  if  the  president  or  the 
would  extend  this  protection  to  the  in-  mission  either  in  its  membership,  Repub-  ^'^J^'f^"  ^^'■^^^*'"  ^^^^'^^  company  de- 
vestor  but  will  do  so  through  State  gov-  Ucans  or  Democrat's,  nor,  so  far  as  I  ^'^^,^^'^^'  ^"^'^  "°^  ^"""^  ^°  ^'^^  ""'^^  ^^' 
ernments  so  that  the  Insurance  com-  know,  of  anv  other  personnel  at  the  lower  w„  opRTMr-Trp?  th  k  hot 
panies  need  not  make  multiple  reports  stages  I  do  not  believe  it  has  ever  been  „.„!.,:,,!;",,„  ,5'!;;,  ,t  ?^i  T  m  i  L^t^ 
t.  several  agencies  on  several  different  .said  about  this  Commi.ssion  that  they  v^eaieying  to  do  in  this  bill  is  protect 
forms.  The  States  through  the  insur-  were  not  all  the  time  trying  to  give  the  ^^  wartptq  i.nr-  /-v,oi.-,>,o„  ,..,ii  tho 
ance  commissioners  have  agreed  to  re-  public  adequate  protection  The  Securi-  cpntfeman  vield'  <- "Oilman,  win  tne 
quire  information  which  this  legislation  ties  and  Exchan-e  Commission  has  made  ^_  *„fL„^^  ,  ...  . 
will  require  from  other  corporations.  a  wonderful  improvement  and  has  done  tleman  from  Arkansa. 

The  other  part  of  this  bill  desmned  to  a  wonderful  job  through  the  years.  ^^  HARRIS.  The  Securities  and  Ex- 
protect  the  purchaser  of  stocks  in  over-  As  we  have  watched  the  personnel  .^ange  Commission  would  move  against 
the-counter  companies  ha.s  to  do  with  the  come  before  our  committee  through  he  ^^e  company,  they  would  not  move 
broker-dealers.  After  all.  the  investor  is  years  I  havp  been  ..truck  with  the  high  ^g^inst  a  minority  stockholder.  They 
in  large  measure  at  the  niercy  of  the  standards  and  qualifications  of  the  ^.^md  move  against  the  companv  for 
broker  or  dealer  through  whom  he  pur-  Chairmen  as  well  as  the  other  members  ^^^^  complying  with  the  law- 
chases  his  shares.  Beciuse  of  the  nature  of  the  Commission  who  have  come  before  w,  vx^r^v-aci  ^t  r•.^l^.„H^  t  „f  ,ic  an 
of  over-the-counter  m  uket  the  broker-  our  committee  in  hearings.  I  would  say  on^  te^f^r^^"  The  conipan^i  suc'h 
dealer  complex  for  this  segment  of  .secu-  that  in  the  Securitu.  and  Exchange  rytoVhavTwanTed  T^gag^^^^^ 
nies  industry  is  diverse  and  hard  to  Commission  we  have  had  about  the  high-  ,^,p  ^^  ^^^^  ,^^^  ^  anvbody.  That  was 
supervise.  Broker  operations  are  often  est  type  of  personnel  I  havt-  seen  on  any  disposed  of  years  ago  "  It  got  into  the 
small  in  size  and  widely  scattered  The  commission  in  Washington  of  any  kind  hands  of  the  various  stockholders  and 
possibility  of  shenaniirans  is  far  too  great  or  character.  So  I  think  I  can  say  that  they  are  not  interested  in  selling  stock, 
and  there  are  no  hard  and  fast  rules  con-  if  the  .Securities  and  Exchange  Commis-  They  are  interested  in  transacting  busi- 
cerning  commissions  or  trading  among  sion  as  a  result  of  its  study  and  its  hear-  ness  a.s  an  oil  company,  for  example, 
dealers.  The  temptation  to  push  a  stock  im's  does  approve  this  bill  and  says  it  is  Why  should  we  now  permit  the  SEC 
off  on  an  unsuspecting  client  in  order  to  in  the  public  interest,  and  they  have  .so  to  tell  them  that  they  have  to  spend 
bail  out  the  broker  is  often  far  too  great  found  and  so  told  the  committee,  and  thousands   of   dollars  filing   statements 


be  possible  to  protect   the  investor  and     aspect^;     It  is  fair  and  it  is  necessary.    I 
still  not  unduly  restrict  or  hamper  the     urge  the  House  to  pa.ss  it. 


\9S\ 

.  ^_,  here  to  meet  the  requirements  for 

Hcense  to  sell  stock  when  they  do  not 
*     t  to  sell  any  stock? 

Kfr  HARRIS.  If  they  do  not  want  to 
-  11  them  they  do  not  have  to  sell  stock. 
fthiuk  the  gentleman  is  familiar  enough 

•ith  these  matters  to  know  that  you  just 
Jn  not  go  out  here  peddling  stock  all 

°  the  country  without  the  officers  of 
L  corporation  itself  knowing  about  it. 
t  the  company  wants  to  sell  stock  it 
must  register  under  the  1933  act. 

Mr  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  But  the 
transactions  are  between  individuals  who 
may  be  purchasing  stock  while  the  cor- 
noration  itself  is  engaged  in  a  business 
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this  would  be  a  salutary  provision  and  a 
protection  to  the  ordinary  stockholder. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  I  would  just  like  to 
make  the  statement  that  before  they  are 
delisted,  the  Securities  and  Exchange 
Commission  gives  them  a  hearing  and 
then  they  determine  whether  the  public 
interest  will  be  served  and  in  that  way 
they  try  to  protect  the  investor. 

Because  of  the  fact  that  the  industry 
does  not  want  to  do  something— none 
of  them  wanted  to  pay  the  unemploy- 


security  exchanges  and  Association  of 
Security  Dealers,  but  also  banks,  insur- 
ance companies,  mutual  funds,  State 
insurance  departments,  governmental 
agencies,  and  generally  perhaps  the 
whole  business  world  in  its  relation  to 
the  market  trading  of  securities.  Our 
chairman  of  the  main  committee,  the 
gentleman  from  Arkansas,  Oren  Harris, 
attended  our  hearings  as  an  ex  officio 
member  and  took  a  very  active  part  In 
developing  a  complete  record. 

I  take  this  moment  to  extol  our  col- 
league, the  gentleman  from  Arkansas, 
Oren  Harris,  in  his  capable  chairmari- 
ship  of   a  standing   committee  of  this 


Miration  itself  is  engaged  in  a  business     ^'t^^^es  when  that  was  first  put  into     House   that   considers,   in   my   opinion. 
Sd  the  -stockholders  have  selected  the     Xct  and  a  lot  of  them  did  not  want     more  diversified  subjects  than  any  other 


president  of  the  corporation  to  run  the 
busine.ss  of  the  corporation  which  is  not 
'0-  the  purpose  of  selling  any  stock. 
VVhy  should  the  corporation  be  burdened 
w'th  Til  ng  such  a  statement  when  the 
stocks  are  in  the  hands  of  many  people? 

Mr  HARRIS.  If  the  gentleman  is 
suggesting  that  some  corporation  is  go- 
ing to  permit  its  slock  to  be  traded  in 
all  over  the  country  and  then  it  is  not 
going  to  be  responsible  for  what  happens 
to  it.  then  wt>  might  as  well  have  no 
Securities  and  Exchange  Commission. 
We  had  tiuit  kind  of  thing  back  in  the 
days  of  the  depression  when  the  market 
broke  as  well  as  millions  of  people  in  this 
country  go.ng  broke. 

Mr  FARBSTEIN.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr  SPRINGER.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman. 

Mr.  FARBSTEIN.  I  would  suggest  to 
the  gentleman  exactly  the  opposite  of 
what  has  been  stated  l?ere.  I  would  put 
the  penalty  on  these/public  companies 
that  refu.se  to  meet  the  requirements  of 
the  SEC  and  not  limit  it  just  to  delisting 
them  because  the  poor  investor  already 
has  the  stock. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  A  penalty  is  provided. 
The  penalty  is  in  the  act  and  the  Com- 
.Tiission  will  have  to  move  on  it  in  such 
a  situation. 

Mr  P.ARBSTEIN.  What  is  the  nature 
of  this  penalty?  Is  it  a  criminal  pen- 
alty or  a  financial  penalty?  What 
would  that  penalty  consist  of?  If  it 
merely  consists  of  delisting,  it  means  the 
holder  of  the  security,  the  poor  stock- 
holder, will  not  be  able  to  dispose  of  his 
stock. 

Mr  H.^RRIS.  The  penalties  provided 
for  are  as  follows: 

First    There  is  a  forfeiture  procedure. 

Second  There  is  a  prohibition  against 
tradmu  on  the  market. 

Third  The  Commission  can  move 
aga  nst  them  in  a  criminal  proceeding. 

Mr  FARBSTEIN.  That  is  exactly  the 
point  that  I  am  trying  to  make  here. 
We  are  doing  nothing  for  the  poor  stock- 
holder who  has  this  stock.  So  far  as  the 
company  is  concerned,  they  may  not  care 
whether  they  are  delisted  or  not.  It  is 
the  man  in  the  street  who  has  bought 
this  particular  security  who  has  no  rem- 
edy He  cannot  dispose  of  the  stock. 
The  individual  who  ha.'-,  the  stock  has  to 
go  out  on  the  street  to  peddle  it  and  you 
luiow  what  that  means.  On  the  other 
hand,  if  there  is  a  criminal  penalty  im- 
posed  for   the   failure   to  disclose,  then 


effect  and  a  lot  of  them  did  not  want 
to  pay  the  social  security  taxes  when 
that  law  was  put  into  effect.  But  it  was 
done  because  they  had  to  do  it.  We  are 
only  trying  to  protect  the  investors 
throughout  the  country.  As  I  said,  there 
is  a  hearing  and  the  SEC  determines 
whether  the  public  interest  will  be  served 


more  diversified  subjects  than  any  other 
committee  of  the  Congress.  How  he  is 
able  to  find  sufficient  time,  not  only  to 
direct  and  lead,  but  also  engage  m  all 
hearings  and  debate,  is  beyond  my  coni- 
prehension.  But  he  does  do  it,  and  al- 
ways commendably  so.  I,  a:s  a  member 
of  the  subcommittee,  appreciate  his  fine 


wnetner  me  puonc  lmere^t  vMii  uc  oci  y^^      ui   uiic  o^-^ ...-.-,_..  trinHnnre 

by    the   delisting   and    also    determines     cooperation,  unstinted  aid.  and  guidance 


further  what  they  should  do  and  there 
is  a  forfeiture  provision  as  well. 

Mr.  FARBSTEIN.  But  the  Securities 
and  Exchange  Commission  can  only  act 
within  the  purview  of  this  law. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  I  will  say  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  that  there  is  a 
criminal  penalty.  Section  32<a^  pro- 
vides that  anyone  who  violates  the  provi- 
sion of  that  title  is  subject  to  criminal 
penalties  and  subject  on  conviction  to 
a  fine  of  $10,000  or  imprisonment  for  not 
more  than  2  years  or  both. 

Mr.  FARBSTEIN.  Does  that  cover 
the  situation  which  I  have  just  pro- 
pounded? 

Mr.  HARRIS.    It  covers  the  title,  yes. 

Mr.  FARBSTEIN.  It  covers  the  title, 
but  does  it  come  within  that  example? 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Yes.  Not  only  that: 
but  also  any  rule  or  regulation  there- 
under. 

Mr.  FARBSTEIN.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman. 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  20  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
New  Jersey  I  Mr.  Glenn  1 

Mr.  GLENN.  Mr.  Chairman,  our  Sub- 
committee on  Commerce  and  Finance 
has  labored  long  and  diligently  with 
these  proposed  amendments  to  the  Se- 


through  all  our  deliberations.  His  expe- 
rience, clear  thinking,  and  sometimes 
restraining  influence,  have  contributed 
greatly  to  this  legislation  which  we  pre- 
sent here  today. 

As  has  been  pointed  out,  the  main  pur- 
port of  the  amendments  is  directed 
towards  a  particular  field.  The  desir- 
abUitv  of  extending  to  over-the-counter 
security  markets  many  of  the  same  pro- 
tections which  have  long  been  in  force 
in  the  stock  exchanges  in  regard  to  their 
listed  stocks  have  been  well  explained. 
You  have  heard  what  steps  are  proposed 
in  this  legislation  for  the  protection  of 
the  investor  in  this  large,  growing  mar- 
ket, the  transactions  in  which  are  largely 
unsupervised. 

When  the  need  for  reform  becomes  ap- 
parent in  areas  of  social  or  economic 
affairs,  it  is  difficult  to  refrain  from 
swinging  the  pendulum  too  far.  In  the 
first  blush  of  recognition  of  the  problem, 
when  our  feelings  are  that  perhaps  we 
should  have  acted  sooner,  we  are  apt  to 
track  down  relentlessly  every  last  minute 
problem  and  try  to  fashion  a  remedy_ 
When  we  are  dealing  with  the  sale  of 
securities,  and  consider  the  impact  that 
this  activity  has  upon  all  other  phases 
of  the  business  world,  we  can  do  well  to 
stand  back  a  bit  and  look  at  the  larger 
picture,  focusing  our  attention  on  the 
m^st  urgent  needs  of  the  industry. 

The  special  study  which  we  authorized 


curities  Exchange  Act  of  1934.    A  start     and  financed  was  intended  to  be  an  ex 


was  made  in  the  87th  Congress  under  the 
chairmanship  of  Peter  F.  Mack,  resulting 
in  an  intensive  review  and  study  by  a 
special  committee  of  the  Securities  Ex- 
change Commission  and  a  comprehensive 
report  to  the  Congress. 

During  this  88th  Congress  our  com- 
mittee has  considered  needed  legislation 
based  on  the  report  of  the  Securities  Ex- 
change Commission.  Our  chairman  of 
the  subcommittee,  the  gentleman  from 
West  Virginia,  Harley  Staggers,  has 
been  of  great  placatory  influence  in  solv- 
ing the  many  knotty  problems  that  were 
presented  during  the  hearings.  I  am 
sure  that  one  can  envision  the  outside 
pressures  when  I  report  that  our  prob- 
lems very  seriously  affected  not  only  the 


haustive  treatise  on  every  phase  of  the 
securities  markets  and  their  operation. 
Recommendations  were  made  on  every 
conceivable  aspect  of  these  operations. 
All  of  these  recommendations  have  had 
serious  consideration  by  the  Securities 
and  Exchange  Commission  and  also  by 
our  committee.  The  larger  proportion 
of  these  recommendations  needs  no  legis- 
lati^n  and  can  be  implemented  by  the 
Commission  within  its  existing  author- 
ity Tliat  does  not  mean  that  the  com- 
mittee has  no  interest  in  these  matters. 
On  the  contrary,  we  have  followed  them 
closelv.  Obviously,  some  of  the  recom- 
mendations require  new  authority,  and 
it  is  the  purpose  of  this  legislation  to 
create  it.    It  must  be  kept  in  mind  that 
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the  committee  believes  in  and  encourages 
self-government  in  the  security  ex- 
changes and  national  security  associa- 
tions wherever  possible  It  can  be  noted 
that  much  has  been  accomplished  in  this 
field  in  the  past  several  years  and  much 
of  this  legislation  Is  aimed  In  that  di- 
rection. 

As  an  example  of  progress  through 
self-government.  I  need  only  mention 
the  suspension  of  Ira  Haupt  &  Co  .  a 
member  of  the  New  York  Stock  Ex- 
change, last  November  Happening  as 
It  did  during  our  hearings,  it  focused  at- 
tention on  the  adequacy  of  the  protec- 
tion to  customers  who  have  left  secu- 
rities with  a  broker-dealer  Even 
though  the  insolvency  of  this  company 
was  by  reason  of  operations  m  ai^other 
market — the  commoditi.s  market — the 
New  York  Stock  Exchange  acted  imme- 
diately to  protect  the  customers  of  its 
m.solvent  member  from  loss  The  ex- 
change raised  $9'..  million  by  assess- 
ment of  members  to  protect  the  cus- 
tomers who  otherwise  would  have  suf- 
fered loss.  It  received  much  public 
credit,  and  rightfully  .so.  on  its  voluntary 
action.  Further — and  this  is  the  point  I 
wish  to  make — the  exchange  initiated  a 
study  of  means  of  dealing  with  possible 
future  situations.  A  special  committee 
recommended  that,  even  though  the  ex- 
change has  no  liability  for  customers' 
losses,  and  even  though  steps  had  been 
taken  which  lesstTied  the  likelihood  of 
the  recurrence  of  a  Haupt-type  situation, 
the  exchange  should  place  itself  in  a  po- 
sition to  provide  assistance  should  it  ap- 
pear warranted  in  the  light  of  circum- 
stances of  a  future  case 

As  a  result,  withm  the  last  several 
weeks,  the  Board  of  Governors  of  the 
New  York  Stock  Exchange  has  rec- 
ommended for  approval  by  its  member- 
ship, constitutional  amendments  which 
will  create  a  $10  million  exchange  fund 
and  a  $15  million  standby  credit  to  be 
available  if  another  situation  similar  to 
Ira  Haupt  ii  Co.  should  occur  A  total 
of  $25  million  that  will  be  available  for 
the  protection  of  the  investing  public 
who.  thnJugh  no  fault  of  its  own — ex- 
cept misplaced  confidence — may  .stand 
to  lose  through  the  msolveney  of  a  mem- 
ber of  the  e.xchange 

It  is  my  opinion  that  these  amend- 
ments will  be  acted  on  favorably  and  the 
exchange  will  have  made  a  momentous 
step  forward  m  .solidifying  the  public 
trust  and  confidence  m  its  operations 
This  is  indeed  progressive  self-govern- 
ment, and  deserves  the  plaudits  of  the 
business  world  and  even,  Mr  Chairman 
a   'well  done"  from  thi.s  body 

This  legislation  we  have  before  us  to- 
day was  prepared  by  the  Commission  and 
forwarded  to  Congress  .som-'  time  ago 
The  other  body  acted  very  promptly  and 
passed  the  bill  just  about  as  it  had  been 
presented.  Then  it  became  the  duty  of 
this  body,  through  its  committee,  to  take 
a  long  look,  and  a  balanced  look,  at  this 
legislation.  It  be -ame  our  duty  to  con- 
sider the  various  objections  to  the  recom- 
mendations whicii  the  Commission  had 
brought  forth. 

I  wish  to  talk  briefly  about  these  prob- 
lem areas  and  what  we  have  done  with 
them.  In  my  opinion,  we  have  in  every 
instance  struck  a  sensible  middle  ground 


le  Securitu^  and 
about   their   af- 


between   oppressive    regulation   and    too 
much  license 

First,  there  were  the  national  banks 
Not  all  banks  have  over  75U  stockholder.^ 
If  they  do  have  enough  stockholders,  and 
wish  to  sell  the  bank  stock  to  the  public, 
there  is  every  reason  to  provide  the  In- 
vestor with  the  mfoi  mation  necessary  lor 
him  to  make  a  reasonable  judgment  on 
the  soundness  of  the  corporation,  its  pol- 
icies and  Its  managetneiit  It  is  not  the 
same  judgment  he  would  be  making  m 
deciding  to  make  a  deposit.  The  banks. 
of  course,  claim  that  they  are  already 
regulated  to  death,  and  that  to  report  Uj 
still  another  agency,  tlu 
Exchange  Commi.s.sion. 
fairs  would  be  too  burdensome. 

The  bill  will  turn  over  to  their  respec- 
tive regulatory  agencies  for  supervision 
of  their  stock  issues  rather  than  to  SEC 

I  am  certain  that  the  various  agencies 
such  as  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Cor- 
poration, the  Federal  R«<serve  System, 
and  the  Comptroller  of  the  Currency, 
will  issue  regulations  which  will  conform 
to  the  purpose  and  intent  of  this  bill 
As  it  now  stands,  in  this  bill  the  banks 
should  be  well  pleased  and  the  investors 
will  have  the  advantage  of  pertinent 
information 

The  next  big  concern  was  for  the  stock 
insurance  companies  The  companies 
and  the  State  insurance  commissioners, 
through  their  organization,  the  National 
Association  of  Iiusurance  Commi.s.^ioners 
protested  the  proposal  to  make  le^ii.st ra- 
tion with  the  Securities  Elxchange  Com- 
mission a  requirement  to  issuing  stock. 
There  is  no  denying  that  insurance  com- 
panies of  all  kinds  are  presently  regu- 
lated to  the  teeth  by  State  agencies.  It 
was  pointed  out,  however,  that  all  of 
these  reports  or  regulatioti.s  are  aimed 
at  protecting  the  policyholder  and  that 
difTerent  information  is  necessary  to 
protect  an  investor  The  insurance 
commLssioners  took  up  the  matter  among 
themselves  and  are  agreed  that  some 
changes  would  be  required  to  include 
information  relevant  to  a  new  stock  l.ssue 
or  to  a  proxy  statement  They  were 
willing  to  incorporate  such  information 
in  their  own  procedures  Since  the  pur- 
pose of  the  legislation  is  to  provide  ni- 
formation  for  the  investor  and  not  to 
provide  work  for  the  Securities  Exchange 
Commission,  this  solution  was  welcomed 
It  did  leave  one  loophole,  however.  Most 
States  do  not  have  statute's  restricting 
trading  in  the  stock  of  a  corporation  by 
Its  officers  and  directors  All  other  cor- 
porations to  be  covered  by  the  bill  were 
to  be  so  restricted  and  there  was  no  rea- 
.son  apparent  to  us  why  the  insurance 
companies  could  logically  be  excepted. 
In  order  to  cover  this  point  and  not  lose 
what  otherwi.se  seemed  like  a  cood  ar- 
rangement, we  provided  that  the  States 
may  keep  Jurisdiction  in  this  entire  field 
as  long  as  they  provide  for  1  insider  trad- 
ing restrictions  by  1966  .Already  a  uni- 
form statute  has  been  intri)duced  m  those 
States  having  legislative  se.ss.ions  and 
there  is  every  rea.son  to  bt^ieve  that  it 
will  be  done  m  all  States  In  my  opinion. 
this  IS  an  example  of  real  State -Federal 
cooperation  in  the  field  of  legislation  and 
regulation 

In  one  otlier  particular   the  propcvsed 
legislation  also  moved  In  upon  jurl.sdic- 


^ugiLat  jf 

tion  presently  exercised  exclusively  w. 
tlie  States  Transactions  in  securltltt 
which  are  purely  intrastate  have  not 
been  subject  to  regulation  by  any  Federal 
agency  A  company  organized  in  Ne» 
Jersey,  selling  its  stock  through  New 
Jersey  citizens  to  New  Jersey  citizens  in 
sales  consummated  in  New  Jersey  hw 
been  the  business  of  the  New  Jersey  State 
goveriunent  and  its  regulatory  agencies 
ThLs  Is  fundamentally  sound  and  con- 
sistent with  our  .scheme  of  Government 
rhe  bill  as  we  considered  It  would  have 
brought  all  such  transactions  Into  the 
Federal  orbit  as  long  as  any  instrumen- 
tality of  interstate  commerce  was  use<i 
m  the  sale.  That  meant  that  the  tele- 
phone and  the  mail  could  not  be  used  If 
Federal  regulations  were  to  be  avoided 
This  was  an  unrealistic  device  to  take 
jurisdiction  without  justification  and  the 
committee  rejected  It  As  the  bill  no* 
stands,  and  as  we  recommend  It  to  you, 
the  States  shall  retain  their  present  Ju- 
risdiction over  these  transactions  and  use 
their  own  agencies  to  protect  their  citi- 
zens who  buy  stocks  from  those  who  sell 
them  within  their  boundaries,  where  all 
parties  are  amenable  to  the  same  judi- 
cial as  well  as  administrative  jurisdic- 
tion 

You  have  heard  about  the  restrictions 
on  insider  trading  which  this  act  Im- 
poses upon  directors  and  officers  of  com- 
panies large  enough  Ui  come  within  the 
act  The  exception  to  the  application 
of  this  rule  In  the  bill  Is  the  officer  or 
director  who  assumes  the  responsibility 
for  making  a  market  in  the  stf>ck  In  the 
over-the-counter  market.  Becau.se  most 
over-the-counter  concerns  are  relatively 
small,  and  thus  will  not  have  the  oppor- 
tunity to  create  a  market  for  Its  stock 
In  the  usual  way.  It  Is  customary  for  one 
or  more  per.sons  directly  Interested  In  the 
future  of  the  business  to  promote  the 
stock  by  buying  and  .selling  that  stock 
until  It  can  become  well  enough  known 
and  pKjpular  enough  to  maintain  a  vol- 
ume of  sales  reflecting  Its  value  The 
industry  felt  that  this  was  a  logical  ex- 
ception and  so  did  the  Commi.sslon.  al- 
though the  special  study  had  recom- 
mended that  It  bv  curtailed  Our  com- 
mittee was  not  unanimous  on  this  point 
as  the  rept)rt  indicates 

Under  all  the  circumstances  and  in  the 
light  of  present  operations  of  this  sys- 
t^'m  within  the  indu-try  I  cannot  con- 
clude that  the  practice  is  totally  dan- 
gerous or  necessarily  leads  to  overreach- 
ing by  corporation  insiders  The  Com- 
mission and  most  of  the  ommitti'e  took 
the  stJind  that  an  established  practice 
should  not  be  stopped  because  of  some 
remotely  i)o.s.sible  danger  This  is  one 
of  the  places  where  the  zeal  to  protect 
the  invesUar  had  to  be  weighed  with  the 
determination  not  to  .smother  an  Indus- 
try .-Mthough  we  could  be  wrong  In 
allowing  this  practice  to  continue.  I  am 
sure  if  any  imposition  (X"curs  it  will  come 
quickly  to  light  as  this  new  legislation 
takes  hold  I  feel  that  we  should  agree 
with  the  Comml.sslon  on  this  question 
and  not  unnecessarily  ups<'t  the  estab- 
lished process  within  the  Industry*  Un- 
der the  bill  the  Commission  will  report 
to  this  committee  and  the  Congress  each 
year  for  3  years  on  the  eflfectlveness  of 
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^jjgje  amendments  and  the  achievement 
Soie  sought  after  goals. 

Better  training  for  sales  and  broker- 
-»e  personnel  and  better  disciplinary  su- 
nervlsion  over  the  actions  of  those  who 
handle  securities  for  the  investing  public 
^  vital.  The  bill  provides  for  such  im- 
nrovements  of  the  dealers  associations 
Uirough  close  and  constant  oversight  of 
the  rules  and  their  enforcement.  The 
bill  speaks  as  though  there  are  many 
such  dealers  organizations  in  being.  Ac- 
tually, there  is  only  one,  the  National 
Association  of  Security  Dealers.  The  bill 
originally  contemplated  compulsory 
member.ship  in  an  association,  but  this  in 
effect  meant  compulsory  membership  In 
the  National  Association  of  Security 
Dealers  The  large  mutual  funds  have 
not  been  affiliated  with  the  organization 
and  do  not  wish  to  be.  They  consider 
that  to  join  would  be  to  submit  to  dicta- 
tion by  their  competitor^.  Apparently 
the  formation  of  a  new  association  would 
be  difficult  if  not  impossible,  and  the  idea 
was  rejected  as  an  answer.  To  legislate 
compulsory  membership  in  an  organiza- 
tion of  one's  business  competitors  sub- 
ject to  stringent  rules  and  regulations  in 
this  highly  competitive  field,  seemed 
going  t(X)  far.  The  bill  before  us.  there- 
fore, makes  provision  for  those  who  ob- 
ject to  joining  the  National  Association 
of  Security  Dealers.  They  may  submit 
to  similar  rules  and  regulations  admin- 
istered directly  by  the  Securities  Ex- 
change Commission.  These  rules  should 
be  neither  more  nor  less  than  those  of 
the  NASD  as  otherw  Lse  it  would  be  negat- 
ing the  puriK).se  of  this  distinction. 

One  remaining  problem  which  caused 
considerable  discu.ssion  within  the  com- 
mittee and  on  which  there  can  easily 
be  more  than4one  school  of  thought: 
Many  i.ssues  of  stock  of  foreign  corpora- 
tions are  markeU^d  In  the  United  States. 
There  is  no  reason  our  citizens  should 
not  participate  in  ownership  in  foreign 
companies  if  they  wi.sh  to  do  so.  Ob- 
viously, however,  it  is  difficult  to  obtain 
the  .same  information  about  these  is- 
sues as  the  Securities  and  Exchange 
CommLvsion  riKjuires  of  domestic  com- 
paruts  At  present  the  SEC  keeps 
watchful  eye  on  such  issues  and  oc- 
casionally may  by  regulation  or  by 
order  remove  the  exemption  upon  a 
finding  that  a  substantial  public  market 
exists  f:ir  such  i.ssues  and  that  continued 
exemption  is  not  in  the  public  interest. 
.\s  amended  by  the  committee,  such  is- 
sues are  not  exempt  unless  the  Commis- 
sion first  looks  at  them  and  finds  it  Is 
desirable  to  do  so.  Naturally,  those  who 
deal  in  foreign  securities  to  any  extent 
like  the  automatic  exemption  but  the 
ultimate  job  for  the  SEC  and  the  ulti- 
mate control  of  the  Issues  comes  out 
about  the  same  If  the  Securities  and 
Exchange  Commission  does  its  job  prop- 
erly under  either  system,  the  public 
should  be  adequately  protected  and  the 
market  for  foreign  I.ssues  accessible. 

On  each  of  the.se  somewhat  contro- 
versial issues  In  the  bill  your  commit- 
tee has  tried  to  be  sensible  and  fore- 
sighted  We  seldom  enact  legislation 
which  Is  perfect.  If  we  could,  there 
would  be  no  need  to  stay  around  here 
all  year  We  might  be  able  to  stay  away 
most  of  the  time  and  still  do  a  fine  job 


for  our  country.  It  does  not  seem  to 
work  that  way.  Perhaps  this  bill  is  not 
perfect,  but  we  shall  find  that  out  as  time 
goes  on.  It  can  be  said,  however,  that 
your  committee  has  done  as  careful  a 
job  as  it  knows  how,  to  bring  to  you  a 
bill  it  can  recommend  in  the  best  in- 
terests of  all  the  segments  of  our  society 
having  a  stake  in  its  effectiveness.  I 
recommend  it  to  you  for  favorable  con- 
sideration and  urge  that  it  be  passed. 
Mr.  SPRINGER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  10  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Massachiisetts   [Mr.  Keith  1. 

Mr.  KEITH.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
support  of  H.R.  6793.  the  Securities  Acts 
Amendments  of  1964.  I  have  the  honor 
to  be  a  member  of  the  Committee  on  In- 
terstate and  Foreign  Commerce  which  is 
chaired  by  my  distinguished  colleague 
from  Arkansas.  Also,  I  am  a  member 
of  the  Subcommittee  on  Commerce  and 
Finance,  chaired  by  my  able  colleague 
from  West  Virginia.  I  would  like  to  com- 
pliment both  of  these  gentlemen  for  their 
leadership  during  the  long  and  inten-se 
study  that  has  been  given  to  this  leg- 
islation. 

This  bill  that  is  now  before  the  House 
represents  the  most  significant  statutory 
advance  in  Federal  securities  regulation 
since  1940  when  the  Investment  Com- 
pany and  Investment  Advisers  Acts  were 
enacted.  We  are  now  considering  a- 
mendments  to  the  Securities  Act  of  1933 
and  the  Securities  Exchange  Act  of  1934. 
The  bill  has  two  principal  objectives: 
First.  It  would  improve  investor  pro- 
tection by  extending  to  the  larger  cor- 
porations in  the  over-the-counter  mar- 
ket the  registration,  reporting,  proxy 
solicitation  and  insider  trading  require- 
ments now  applicable  only  to  those  com- 
panies which  are  listed  on  an  exchange. 
Second.  It  will  strengthen  the  en- 
trance requirements  for  those  who  want 
to  go  into  the  securities  business;  it  will 
strengthen  industry  self -regulation; 
and  It  will  strengthen  Commission  dis- 
ciplinary controls  over  brokers,  dealers, 
and  their  employees. 

When  these  amendments  take  their 
place  In  the  securities  laws  of  this  coun- 
try they  will  become  a  part  of  one  of 
the  most  significant  stabilizing  forces 
in  our  society  and  our  economy.  The  se- 
curities markets  play  a  vital  role  in  the 
U.S.  economy.  In  a  free  society  in  which 
the  corporate  form  of  enterprise  prevails. 
securities  are  a  most  important  form  of 
private  property.  The  markets  for  dis- 
tributing securities  into  public  hands  and 
for  continuous  trading  in  outstanding 
securities  involve  directly  or  indirectly 
large  numbers  of  people  as  owners  and 
traders.  But,  at  least  equally  important, 
the  performance  of  the  securities  mar- 
kets affects  the  well-being  of  the  eco- 
nomy and  contributes  importantly  to  the 
Nation's  economic  growth.  Their  per- 
formance greatly  affects  the  public  in- 
terest of  the  United  States,  therefore, 
the  Congress  has  a  continual  concern  for 
the  functioning  of  this  system.  During 
the  5-year  period  from  1957  to  1961.  cor- 
porate enterprise  in  the  United  States 
raised  $39  billion  for  plant,  equipment, 
and  working  capital  by  issuing  stocks 
and  bonds.  During  this  period  also  the 
rates  of  yield  and  interest  set  in  pri- 
mary securities  markets  importantly  af- 


fected the  allocation  of  an  additional 
amount  of  $109  billion  for  plant  and 
equipment  expenditures. 

Such  expenditures  are  the  heart  of 
the  job-creating  processes  of  an  enter- 
prise eeonomy.  In  almost  every  case, 
these  funds  eventually  find  their  way 
into  payrolls. 

The  structure  of  our  capital  market  is 
most  complex — its  fluctuations  are  the 
pulse  of  our  economy.  Ownership  of  our 
private  enterprise  is  very  diverse — over 
17  million  Americans  own  shares  in  pub- 
licly held  corporations.  The  holdings  of 
these  individuals  represent  net  financial 
savings  of  about  $450  billion.  Over  one- 
half  of  our  Nations  savings  are  repre- 
sented by  holdings  in  corporate  securi- 
ties. 

I  do  not  believe  that  we  can  overesti- 
mate the  interdependence  that  exists  be- 
tween the  health  of  our  economy  and  the 
stability  of  the  securities  markets. 

One  of  the  most  important  elements  in 
the  stability  of  the  securities  markets  is 
that  of  investor  coi-ifidence.  The  Ameri- 
can investor  can  rest  assured  that  every 
effort  is  being  made  to  protect  him 
against  the  greedy,  the  fraudulent,  and 
even  the  unknown.  Our  laws,  with  the 
incorporation  of  this  pending  legislation, 
give  the  investor  the  right  to  have  ade- 
quate and  accurate  information  upon 
which  to  base  an  informed  judgment 
about  his  potential  investments  and  also 
the  well-being  of  his  money  that  he  has 
alreadv  invested.  These  laws  assure  him 
that  when  he  deals  with  the  securities 
industry,  he  is  dealing  with  reputable 
people — with  knowledgeable  people.  He 
can  have  the  confidence  that  the  system 
of  regulation  within  which  the  markets 
operate  is  for  his  protection  and,  ulti- 
mately, the  stability  of  our  complex 
market. 

In  1961,  the  Congress,  recognizing  its 
primary  responsibility  in  the  regulation 
of  the  securities  markets,  authorized 
nearly  $1  million  to  have  conducted  a 
special  study  of  the  markets.  After 
nearly  2  years  of  intense  study  by  a  dis- 
tinguished group  of  experts  headed  by 
Mr.  Milton  H.  Cohen,  the  final  report  was 
delivered  to  the  Congress.  Its  3,000 
pages  covered  every  aspect  of  the  com- 
plex securities  market  structure,  detail- 
ing problem  areas  and  finally  making 
about  175  recommendations,  some  of 
which  have  been  incorporated  in  the  leg- 
islation we  are  considering  today. 

Many  people  in  the  industry,  in  Gov- 
ernment and  in  the  Congress  have  given 
distinguished  service  in  the  preparation 
and  completion  of  the  study  and  this  leg- 
islation. Going  back  to  the  beginning, 
however,  the  Honorable  Peter  Mack,  then 
subcommittee  chairman  was  largely  re- 
sponsible for  the  initiation  of  the  study. 
The  Securities  and  Exchange  Commis- 
sion, under  the  able  chairmanship  of 
William  L.  Cary,  has  proved  to  be  a  most 
effective  force  in  raising  the  standards 
of  investor  protection.  It  is  only  through 
the  Commission's  effective  consultation 
with  the  industry  and  the  Congress  that 
this  most  meaningful  legislation  was 
made  possible.  The  industry  Is  also  to 
be  commended  for  its  cooperation  with 
the  subcommittee  during  its  considera- 
tion of  this  bUl.  With  the  views  of  both 
the    Commission    and    the    Industry    at 
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hand,  the  commitu>e  s  ta.sk  of  recom- 
mending effective  and  workable  legisla- 
tion was  made  much  easier 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  now  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  'Mr  LinosayI. 

Mr.  LINDSAY  Mr  Chairman,  on 
page  48  of  H.R.  6793.  there  is  a  provision 
dealing  with  the  reikis  t  rat  ion  of  foreign 
securities.  The  lant:uage  of  this  pro- 
vision, as  recommended  by  the  commit- 
tee, would,  in  essence,  require  all  foreign 
securities  that  are  now  traded  in  thi.s 
country,  and  which  securities  meet  the 
stockholder  and  a.^.set  requirements  ap- 
plicable to  American  firms,  to  be  regis- 
tered with  the  SEC  unle.ss  the  Commis- 
sion grants  them  an  exemption  The 
approach  taken  in  this  provision  differs 
from  that  apprtned  by  the  Senate 
There,  it  is  provided  that  foreign  secu- 
rities are  exempt  from  registration  un- 
les.s  the  Commission  finds  that  there  is 
a  substantial  public  market  in  this  coun- 
try for  th«t  security 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  prefer  the  Senate  ver- 
sion. There  are  .some  imoortant  ques- 
tions about  the  effect  of  the  legislation 
as  proposed  by  our  House  committee 
.American  dealers  and  stockholders  will 
be  uncertain  as  to  their  rmht  to  trade 
in  or  own  foreign  securities  because  they 
appear  to  come  under  the  immediate 
coverage  of  the  bill  in  thf  approach  pro- 
po.'ied  here  I  certainly  agree  with  the 
philosophy  taken  in  this  legislation — that 
of  providing  protection  for  the  American 
investor  and  undoubtedly,  the  commit- 
tee under  the  able  leadership  of  our  dis- 
tinguished colleague  from  Arkansas  had 
this  foremost  in  its  mind  when  consider- 
ing this  most  complicated  piece  of  legis- 
lation. I  would  like  to  compliment  the 
chairman  and  the  entire  committee  for  a 
job  well  done. 

But,  on  the  foreii^n  .securities  provi- 
sion. I  do  feel  that  the  House  version 
might  distress  many  of  our  foreign 
fnends  who  have  firms  whose  .securi- 
ties are  traded  in  this  country  There 
could  be  a  threat  to  the  stability  of  these 
markets  and  potential  harm  to  the  many 
thousands  of  American  stockholders  who 
happen  to  own  seciirities  of  foreign  com- 
panies. This  can  te  avoided  if  the  lan- 
guage of  the  Senate  bill  were  to  prevail. 
As  a  practical  matter,  the  Senate  version 
will.  I  think,  provide  the  .same  degree  of 
protection  for  investors  I  too  want  to 
protect  American  investors,  but  I  also 
want  to  make  sure  we  do  not  disrupt 
trading  in  foreign  .securities  What  will 
happen  to  an  American  forei-:n-security 
holder  if  that  company  refases  to  com- 
ply with  the  registration  requirements? 
Will  they  not  have  dif!iculty  or  bo  [pre- 
vented entirely,  from  buying  or  selling 
that  particular  stock  :'  Does  not  the  Sen- 
ate version  provide  the  s.\me  protection 
to  .American  investors  as  the  one  recom- 
mended by  our  committee,  but  not  have 
the  undesirable  aspect  of  immediate  cov- 
erage? 

I  shall  not  offer  an  amendment,  but  I 
do  want  my  colleagues  to  know  the  dif- 
ference between  the  House  and  Senate 
versions  and  my  preference  for  the  Sen- 
ate version.  I  al.so  want  t^  brinu'  to  the 
attention  of  the  Hou.se  the  preference  of 
the  industry  which  must  do  business  un- 
der the  provision — those  .American  bro- 


ker-dealers who  trade  in  foreign  securi- 
ties. Tiiey.  by  far.  prefer  the  Senate 
approach.  I  very  much  hope  tiiat  when 
this  bill  goes  to  conference,  the  conferees 
will  give  weiu'hty  consideration  to  accept- 
ing the  Senate  languase  on  this  point 

Mr  KEITH  .Mr  Chairman,  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  is  correct  in  the 
distinction  he  has  drawn  between  the 
provisions  dealing  with  foreign  securi- 
ties as  pa.ssed  by  the  Senate  and  tiiat 
recommended  by  the  committee.  How- 
ever, there  are  certain  fact.s  which  have 
been  made  in  the  committ^'e's  report 
which  I  would  like  to  revie\^  here  The 
points  made  are  succinct  and  bear  di- 
rectly on  some  of  the  questions  that 
have  been  raised  First,  however,  it 
should  be  noted  that  under  the  House 
version,  the  SEC  is  granted  broad  ex- 
emptive  powers  and  is  authorized  to  deal 
very  flexibly  with  the  foreign  securities 
problem  The  Commission  will  be  able 
to  weigh  the  various  considerations  and 
to  exempt,  partially  or  completely,  for- 
e'gn  .securities  when  such  action  is  ap- 
propriate. 

With  regard  to  the  questions  about 
trading  in  a  foreign  security,  which  se- 
curity has  not  been  exempted  by  the 
SEC.  I  should  like  to  read  a  short  ex- 
cerpt from  the  committee  report; 

The  cummittef  wl.«hcs  to  fx)lnt  out  that 
the  f;ict  that  u  foreign  Issuer  required  to 
register  under  section  12(gi  (that  Is.  a  for- 
eign Issuer  that  is  not  exempted  by  the 
Commission  and  that  meeta  the  tests  of 
section  r2igii  does  not  register  and  is  not 
complying  with  the  provisions  of  the  bill 
will  not.  of  Itself,  mean  that  trading  m  the 
United  Stiites  of  the  securities  of  such  Issuer 
will  be  Illegal,  or  for  that  reason  give  rise  to 
civil  liabilities  on  the  broker-dealers  trading 
In  such  securities,  although  it  might  be 
approprl.ite  for  the  Commission  to  require 
disclosures  which  may  be  appropriate  in  the 
circumstances. 

In  other  words.  Mr  Chairman,  the 
mere  fact  of  noncompliance  by  the  for- 
eign issuer,  which,  incidentally,  could 
arise  under  either  the  House  or  Senate 
version,  will  not.  of  itself,  jeopardize  the 
foreign  security  holdings  of  American 
investors.  They  will  b?  able  to  buy  and 
sell  them  American  broker-dealers  will 
not  be  prevented  from  tradm:;  in  them. 
This,  of  course,  does  not  mean  that  if  the 
SEC  finds  out.  one  way  or  another,  that 
the  reason  for  noncompliance  is  that  a 
fraud  or  something  similar  is  being  per- 
petrated by  the  i-ssuer.  that  it  will  not 
suspend  trading  in  the  security,  it  can 
and  It  should,  the  .same  as  it  would  do  in 
the  case  of  an  American  firm 

Therefore.  I  could  say  to  the  uentle- 
man  from  New  York  that  the  fears  of 
the  industry  are,  in  my  opinion,  un- 
founded— they  will  not  be  penalized  by 
the  House  version — they  will  not  have 
to  suffer  the  consequences  of  noncom- 
pliance. Either  version  will  get  the  job 
done  and  I  personally  could  live  with  the 
Senate  provision  The  philosophy  we 
have  taken  in  this  part  of  the  bill  is  to 
provide  for  coverage  with  exemptions 
where  warranted  The  Hou.se  provision 
on  foreign  securities  is  consistent  with 
that  approach.  I  believe  it  Is  a  .sound 
approach. 

Now.  Mr  Chairman,  at  the  conclusion 
of    the    explanation    by    the    gentleman 


from  Arkansas  Mr  Harris'  there  were 
some  questions  asked  by  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  Mr  FarbsteinI  which 
I  Will  be  glad  to  try  to  answer.  Will  ih? 
gentleman  restate  his  question"' 

Mr  F.ARBSTEIN  My  question  is  m 
reference  to  the  supplemental  report  sen. 
arate  from  the  committee  report.  Par- 
ticularly  this  deals  with  the  exemption 
of  dealers  of  over-the-counter  .securities 
from  di.Nclosmg  sales  or  being  exempted 
from  the  short-term  profits.  They  are 
being  exempted  from  dome  thn.se  things 
that  the  floorman  on  the  New  York  Stock 
Exchange  is  not  permitted  to  do 
esptcially  in  view  of  the  fact  he  can  take 
advantage  of  inside  information  and 
make  un  uncon-scionable  profit  and  be 
permitted  t<i  rig  the  market  to  the  dis- 
advantage  of  the  ordinary  stockholder 

Mr  KEITH  In  reference  to  the  een- 
tleman's  concluding  statement,  when  a 
stockholder  has  been  injured  by  reason 
of  insider  activity,  he  can  bring  a  stock- 
holder's suit  against  the  insider  and  re- 
cover, as  a  st.<)ckhokier.  the  uncon.scion- 
able  profit  to  whicii  you  referred. 

May  I  say  that  the  provisions  of  this 
legislation  where  an  exemption  provided 
for  a  broker-dealer  is  very  limited 
he  can  only  be  exempt  for  activities 
m  the  course  of  his  transaction  incident 
to  maintaining  the  market  So  if  he 
misuses  this  inside  information,  he  is  im- 
mediately called  to  task  by  the  SEC.  Hls 
fi:m  can  be  penalized  and  he  can  be 
penalized  and  any  tiains  made  could  be 
recaptured  by  the  st<ickii<ilder  in  a  .suit 
auaiiLst  him 

Mr  FARBSTEIN  Suppo.se  the  ill- 
gotten  gams  are  made  as  the  result  of 
the  sale  of  small  companies  with  limited 
securities  and  who  m  effect  generally 
do  not  have  any  funds  that  can  be  re- 
covered: in  other  words,  you  eet  a  .small 
company  that  has  a  capitalization  o.sten- 
sibly  of  $60  000 

Mr  KEITH.  In  order  to  come  under 
the  provisions  of  this  act  they  would 
have  to  have  a  million  dollars  in  capital, 
and  they  would  have  to  have  750  stock- 
holders initially.  This  reduced  to  500 
stockholders  in  a  couple  of  years. 

Mr  FARBSTETN,  Let  us  take  that 
company  This  man.  ktuiwing  before- 
hand how  much  the  company  is  earninp. 
will  be  able  to  sell  short  or  purchase 
.securities  m  advance,  and  thereby  rig 
the  market 

Mr  KEITH  The  best  statement  for 
the  need  of  this  exemption  is  furnished 
by  Mr  Amyas  Ames  m  the  mtroductorj' 
remarks  of  the  Investment  Bankers  A.";- 
sociation  contained  in  the  committee 
hearings  He  points  out  that  the.se  cor- 
porations need  to  iiave  relationshii)s  with 
investment  bankers  who  understand  the 
problem  of  the  corporation  and  who  can. 
because  of  the  knowledge  which  they 
have  of  the  firm's  activities,  a.ssure  pro- 
spective purciiasers  of  stock  of  the  re- 
liability of  that  concern  and  can  provide 
a  better  service  m  mamtainin'.:  a  market, 

Mr.  FARBSTEIN  Do  you  intend  to 
include  broker-dealers  of  the  small  com- 
panies'' 

Mr  HARRI.'^  Mr  Chairman  will  the 
gentleman  yield'' 

Mr  KEITH  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  .Arkansas. 
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Mr  HARRIS.     I  think  we  would  prob- 

hiv  do  well  for  the  Record  to  get  back 

*   what  the  provision  of  this  section  is. 

it  IS  not  just  a  broad,  sweeping  thing. 

Let  us  see  what  is  applicable  here. 

di  The  provisions  of  subsection  lb)  of 
,h!s  section  shall  not  r.pply  to  any  purchase 

"d  -lie  'ir  s-''"^  ''"^  purcha.^e.  and  the  pro- 
*"'nns  of  subsection  <ci  of  this  section  shall 
nnt  HPP'v  to  any  s.ile.  of  an  equity  security 

1    then  or   theretofore  held  by  him  in  an 

mvestment  acccjunt.  by  a  dealer  in  the  ordi- 

-V  a)urse  ol    his  busuiess  and  incident  to 

X'e  eswtalishmcnt    or   m.nntenance   by   him 

J  li  pnm.iry  or  secondary  market, 

Now   let  me  explain.    Here  is  a  com- 
nany  that  is  having  difficulty  obtaining 
cap'tal     He  has  no  way  he  can  go  ahead 
and\;et  the  capital  that  he  needs.    Here 
sa  man  they  call  a  market  maker.    This 
tKK-omes   applicable    to   that   individual. 
That  individual,  in  order  to  make  the 
market  for  this  company  that  is  unable 
to  iet  the  capital,  must  have  information 
relative  to  the  corporation's   activities. 
Therefore,  it  is  provided  that  he  can  be 
a  part  of  that  organization  and  sit  in  on 
ihe  meetmus  of  the  members  and  there- 
fore obtain   this   information    in   order 
that  he  can  u.se  this  information  to  make 
a  market  for  the  securities  they  are  not 
able  to  obtain   otherwise.     That  is  the 
kind  of  situation  the  Commission  has  in 
mind,  to  try  to  protect  certain  compa- 
me.s  with   reference  to  this  exemption. 
It  IS  not  something  that  just  turns  them 
locse     It  IS  up  to  the  market  maker  him- 
self to  take  care  of  the  needs  of  the  com- 
par.v, 

Mr.  FARBSTEIN.  Would  the  gentle- 
man say  this  applies  to  anybody  who  is 
a  broker-dealer  who  buys  Into  a  com- 
pany ':' 

Mr.  HARRIS  No,  it  would  not.  It 
would  have  to  be  done  just  as  I  read  in 
the  law,  incident  to  the  establishment  or 
maintenance  by  him  of  a  primary  or 
.secondary  market,  and  a  broker-dealer 
does  not  come  within  that  category. 

Mr  FARBSTEIN.  The  broker-dealer 
can  buy  sufficient  stock  of  the  company 
to  represent  10  percent  of  the  stock  of 
the  company,  and  under  those  circum- 
stances he  would  have  to  disclose  pur- 
chases and  sales;  but  under  this  he  could 
Ept  inside  tlie  company  and  get  informa- 
tion that  would  enable  him  to  profit  from 
that  information. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  No,  this  applies  only  to 
tlie  man  who  makes  the  market  for  that 
particular  company.  When  you  get  into 
the  situation  the  gentleman  Is  describing 
there  is  also  a  provision  whereby  the 
C ommi.ssion  has  to  define  and  prescribe 
tlie  conditions  with  respect  to  the  secu- 
rities held  in  the  Investment  account  of 
the  transaction  made  In  the  ordinary 
course  of  business. 

Mr  FARBSTEIN.  Where  is  there 
anything  in  this  section  that  would 
apply  to  what  I  mentioned? 

Mr  HARRIS.     I  just  read  It. 

Mr.  CORMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  con.sent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  ReussI  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
U)  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

There  was  no  objection. 


Mr.  REUSS.     Mr.  Chairman,  I  support 
H.R.  6793  and  commend  the  gentleman 
from  Arkansas  and  the  members  of  his 
committee  for  reporting  legislation  to  as- 
sure further  protection  for  Investors  and 
to  strengthen  the  foundation  for  a  con- 
tinued sound  expansion  of  the  securities 
markets.     In  acting  on  this  legislation, 
we  owe  a  deep  vote  of  thanks  to  Chair- 
man William  L.  CaiT  of  the  Securities 
and    Exchange   Commission.     Through 
his  active  leadership,  a  comprehensive 
and  truly  monumental  study,  covering 
every  major  aspect  of  the  immense  and 
intricate   securities   markets,   has   been 
completed.     This   study    has    not   only 
served  as  an  essential  basis  for  the  bill 
now  before  us.    It  provides  basic  infor- 
mation both  for  continuing  consideration 
by  Congress  and  for  Improvements  to  be 
undertaken  by  self-regulatoi-y  agencies 
governing  the  markets.    These  Improve- 
ments, whether  by  voluntary  or  public 
action,  are  essential  to  safeguard  the  in- 
terests of  millions  of  Investors,  many  of 
whom  are  venturing  Into  the  market  for 
the  first  time,  particularly  as  they  place 
their  funds  In  the  rapidly  developing  but 
less      well-regulated      over-the-counter 
markets. 

Chairman  Cary's  Initiative  in  under- 
taking the  study  should  be  rea.ssuring  to 
the  pubhc  in  another  important  respect. 
The  study  was  carried  out  by  a  most  im- 
pressive assemblage  of  expert  talent. 
Much  of  the  excellence  of  the  study  is 
due  to  the  confidence  which  his  special 
staff  inspired  among  the  officers  of  the 
exchanges,  the  securities  dealers,  invest- 
ment bankers,  and  others  whose  activ- 
ities were  affected.  The  public  can  be  as- 
sured that  the  high  standards  for  Inves- 
tor protection  established  under  the  pio- 
neering Securities  Act  of  1933  and  the 
Securities  Exchange  Act  of  1934  still  gov- 
ern under  the  greatly  different  circum- 
stances of  1964. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  think 
all  the  Members  ought  to  hear  this  argu- 
ment, I  make  the  point  of  order  that  a 
quorum  is  not  present. 

Mr.  HARRIS.     Mr.  Chairman.  I  move 
that  the  Committee  do  now  rise. 
The  motion  was  agreed  to. 
Accordingly,  the  Committee  rose:  and 
the  Speaker  pro  tempore,  Mr.  Albert, 
having  assumed  the  chair,  Mr.  Kfogh, 
Chairman  of  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union,  reported 
that  that  Committee  having  had  under 
consideration   the    bill    <H.R.   6793  >    to 
amend  the  Securities  Act  of  1933,  to  ex- 
tend   disclosure     requirements    to     the 
issuers  of  additional  publicly  traded  secu- 
rities, to  provide  for  improved  qualifica- 
tion and  discipllnaiT  procedures  for  reg- 
istered brokers  and  dealers,  and  for  other 
purposes,    had    come    to    no    resolution 
thereon. 


RELIEF  FROM  IMPORTS  OF  BEEF 

Mr.  SHORT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my  re- 
marks, and  to  Include  an  editorial. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  ^mpore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  North  Dakota? 

There  was  no  objection. 


Mr,  SHORT.  Mr.  Speaker,  an  edito- 
rial appearing  In  this  morning's  Wash- 
ington Post  entitled  "Meat  Quotas  by 
Stealth?"  is  a  most  unfair  and  errone- 
ous commentary  on  the  sincere  efforts  of 
the  livestock  industry  to  obtain  some  re- 
lief from  rapidly  Increasing  meat  Im- 
ports. The  inference  is  made  that  a 
"powerful  beef  lobby"  has  used  devious 
methods  In  securing  consideration  of 
legislation. 

May  I  point  out  Mr.  Speaker  that  some 
72  Members  of  the  House  have  Intro- 
duced legislation  dealing  with  this  mat- 
ter.   This  does  not  seem  to  me  a  devious 
way  tc  go  about  securing  consideration 
of  legi.:.lation.    It  Is  also  appropriate  to 
point  out  that  the  other  body  recently 
passed  by  a  vote  of  72  to  13  a  bill  pro- 
viding for  modest  restrictions  on  beef  im- 
ports at  times  when  domestic  beef  prices 
were  severely  depressed.    This  bill  would 
not  provide  "rigid  Import  quotas"  as  the 
editorial  states  but  only  limited  restric- 
tions at  the  past  5-year  average,  when 
domestic  prices  were  depressed.     There 
seems  to  me  no  logical  reason  why  the 
largest  segment  of  our  agricultural  econ- 
omy   should    not    be    deserving   of    this 
modest  protection. 

Those  of  us  who  support  legislation  to 
provide  the  Nation's  livestock  industiT 
with  modest  relief  from  imports  have 
been  unsuccessful  in  securing  considera- 
tion of  such  legislation  by  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  of  the  House.  We 
would  welcome  an  opportunity  to  present 
our  case.  In  the  absence  of  such  an  op- 
portunity we  would  welcome  an  oppor- 
tunity to  consider  the  Senate -passed  bill 
on  the  fioor  of  the  House.  I  hope  the 
House  leadership  will  not  be  a  party  to 
any  attempt  by  opponents  of  this  legis- 
lation to  bypass  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. 

The  editorial  referred  to  Is  as  follows: 

Meat  Quotas  by  Stealth? 
If  the  strategy  of  the  powerful  beef  lobby 
is  successful,  rigid  import  quotas  for  all  types 
of  meat  products  will  be  established  without 
a  public  hearing  in  the  House  or  the  con- 
currence of  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee. 
Earlier  in  this  session  the  House  passed 
H  R  1839.  a  rather  innOLUOUs  amendment  to 
the  Tariff  Act  of  1930  providing  for  the  free 
importation  of  wild  animals  and  birds  in- 
tended for  purposes  of  exhibition.  But  once 
in  the  Senate,  H.R.  1839  was  transmogrified. 
The  wildlife  Import  provisions  were  elimi- 
nated, and  in  their  place  the  Senate  adopted 
severe  limitations  on  the  quantities  of  meat 
and  meat  products  that  can  be  imported  into 
the  United  States.  Now  the  bill,  bearing  its 
original  title,  has  been  returned  to  the  House 
where  Its  disposition  has  touched  off  a  lively 
parliamentary  struggle. 

The  disposition  of  H.R.  1839  involves  a 
number  of  fine  parliamentary  points,  but 
there  is  hardlv  anything  occult  about  the 
legislative  principles  that  are  at  stake.  The 
Senate  has  chosen  to  write  tarlflf  legislation 
of  far-reaching  consequences  and  that  legis- 
lation should  not  be  enacted  until  the  House 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  has  had  an 
opportunitv  to  deliberate  and  hold  public 
hearings  A  hardly  disguised  efTort  is  now 
being  made  bv  the  beef  lobby  to  bjTass 
Ways  and  Means  through  a  Rules  Committee 
decision  that  would  send  the  bill  to  a  House- 
Senate  conference.  This  devious  attempt  to 
legislate  by  stealth  ought  to  be  rebuffed  by 
the  House  leadership.  If  the  Congress  Is 
reallv    determined    to   offend   our   allies   by 
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reviving  tbe  protectionist  spirit  of  the  1930  s, 
It  should  not  flinch  from  a  (uU  and  open 
discussion  of  tbe  issues 


MEXICO  THREATENS   UNITY   OF 
AMERICAN   STATES 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  my  remarks 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Florida? 

There  waa  no  objection 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida  Mr. 
Speaker,  Bolivia  has  announced  that  it 
will  break  relations  with  Communist 
Cuba  in  the  near  future,  and  thus  co- 
incide with  the  action  just  taken  by  the 
Organization  of  American  States  calling 
for  all  OAS-member  nat;ons  to  end  rec- 
ognition of  Castro  s  regime 

Ironically,  Mexico  announced  at  the 
same  time  that  it  would  reject  the  OAS 
action  by  continuing  diplomatic  ties  with 
Castro. 

The  statement  made  yesterday  by  the 
Mexican  Foreign  Minister  flies  in  the 
teeth  of  formal  steps  taken  together  by 
the  nations  of  thLs  hemisphere  It  is 
clearly  a  slap  in  the  faces  of  all  free 
people  in  North  and  South  America,  and 
will  not  strengthen  the  OAS  itself 

The  Mexican  position  takes  on  added 
significance  in  view  of  the  fact  that  Bo- 
livia, along  with  Uruguay  and  Chile, 
sympathized  with  Mexico  and  favored  a 
soft  line  on  Cuba  Yet  Bolivia  an- 
nounced compliance  with  the  OAS 
1  week  after  the  sanctions  were  voted 
on  Cuba.  It  seems  that  Mexico  could 
do  the  same. 

If  the  Government  of  Mexico  does  not 
reverse  its  position  and  abide  by  the  OAS 
action  In  the  near  future  then  Mexican 
membership  in  that  mter-American 
body  must  be  reconsidered  For  an  or- 
ganization to  be  effective  it  must  first 
act,  then  move  to  enforce  its  own 
actions. 

If  Mexico  will  not  act  with  the  OAS, 
then  the  OAS  must  act  on  Mexico. 


CANADA  SEEKS  EXPANSION  OF 
FOREIGN  TRADE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  Unnpore  Under 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Wisconsin  I  Mr  Schadeberc,  I 
is  recognized  for  1  hour 

Mr.  SCHADEBERG  Mr  Speaker.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend my  remarks  and  include  extrane- 
ous material. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  temp<jre  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr  SCHADEBERG  Mr  Speaker, 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  is  now 
deliberating  a  matter  which  is  as  serious 
as  any  he  has  had  before  him  in  his 
tenure  in  ofBce.  For  in  his  hands  now 
rests  the  fate  of  thousands  of  U  S  com- 
panies and  the  jobs  of  thousands  of  U  S 
workers.  It  is  my  objectivt-  today  to 
pinpoint  the  fundamental  considerations 
involved  in  the  decision  which  the  Secre- 


tary must  make  and  to  demonstrate  to 
the  Members  of  Congress,  to  the  Presi- 
dent,  and  to  the  people  of  the  United 
States  why  the  Secretary  must  act,  and 
must  act  now,  to  pr(\serve  thesf  .Amer- 
ican companies  and  the  jobs  which  de- 
pend on  the  continued  existence  of  these 
companies  I  know  there  aic  others  in 
this  Chamber  today  who  shart-  my  con- 
cern about  this  mattt-r  and  who  wish  to 
speak  I  will  be  glad  to  yield  the  floor 
when  I  have  completed  my  principal 
remarks 

On  November  1.  1963.  the  Canadian 
Government  embarked  on  a  3-year  pro- 
gram aimed  at  promoting  the  export  to 
the  United  States  of  motor  vehicles  and 
motor  vehicle  parts  of  Canadian  origin 
Mr.  Speaker,  no  one  can  ariiue  with  this 
ob.]ective.  and  it  is  not  my  purpo.se  today 
to  do  so  We  in  the  United  States  are 
constantly  seeking  ways  and  means  of 
promoting  the  increased  sale  abroad  of 
US  -produced  goods.  It  was  the  hope 
and  expectation  of  the  Congress,  when 
It  approved  the  Trade  Expansion  Act  of 
1962.  that  US  exports  would  be  in- 
creased and  that  US  products  would 
find  expanding  foreign  markets  Indeed, 
It  would  be  difficult  to  find  a  person 
against  the  expansion  of  export  sales 
in  the  present  day  makeup  of  the  world. 
So  Mr  Speaker,  no  one  objects  to  any 
country  .seeking  to  expand  foreign  mar- 
kets for  Its  products,  provided,  that  is, 
that  the  means  employed  to  attain  such 
expansion  are  not  illegitimate  No  mat- 
ter how  desirable,  or  indeed  even  neces- 
sary, it  may  be  for  a  country  to  expand 
foreign  markets  for  its  products,  such 
expansion  cannot  be  condoned  if  it  comes 
about  through  the  use  of  trade  practices 
which  are  unfair  As  in  so  many  other 
fields  of  endeavor  and  personal  and  in- 
ternational relationships,  the  end  of  ex- 
port expansion  is  not  justified  by  the  use 
of  unfair  means 

So  an  appraisal  of  Canada  s  objective 
of  expanding  auto  parts  sales  to  the 
United  States  must  take  cognizance  not 
only  to  the  ends  of  the  Canadian  pro- 
t'ram— larger  sales  to  the  United  States. 
but  also  of  the  means  which  Canada  is 
employing  to  accomplish  this  result. 

The  Canadian  scheme  l6  promote  ex- 
ports of  automotive  vehickrs  and  vehicle 
parts  has  at  its  core  a  most>  unacct>ptable 
device— government  export  subsidies. 
The  e.ssence  of  the  .scheme,  the  means 
by  which  expansion  of  U.S.  sales  of 
Canadian-made  auto  parts  is  accom- 
plished, is  a  Canadian  Government  sub- 
sidy which  permits  Canadian  producers 
to  sell  at  prices  which  are  substantially 
lower  than  tho.se  prevailing  in  the  I'nited 
States,  and  substantially  lower  than  any 
U  S    auto  parts   producer  ran   meet 

The  Canadian  subsidy  program  is  con- 
tained in  an  official  order  which  employs 
many  technical  terms  and  involves  a 
number  of  .seemingly  cnmplicated  ma- 
chinations But  reduced  to  its  lowest 
common  denominator,  it  is  nothing  other 
than  a  governmental  underwriting  of 
prices  so  that  otherwise  imp<issible  sales 
can  be  made 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  fck  unanimous  consent 
to  in.sert  at  this  point  In  my  remarks  a 
copy    of    Order    in    Council    PC     1963- 


the 


1   1544.     the     order     establishing 
Canadian  subsidy  program: 

Canada  Privy  CotNciL, 

GOVERNMf  NT  Hof.sE  AT  OTTAWA. 

Octubir  22.  1963 
His    Excellency    the    Ciovernor    General  in 
Council.  pursUiint  lo  section  22  if  the  Pinan 
clal    AdnilnLstrtttlon    Act.    Is    pleased    hereby 
to  order  as  follows.   In  accordance  with  ihe 
following    minute    of    the    Treasury    Board 
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FiNA.NCE   INDCSTRY 


"The  Board  recommends  that  Your  Excel- 
lency   In    Council    be    pleased    tu    order   as 

fuUows. 

"ORDER 

"1.    (  1  I    In  this  order 

"(ai  Designated  perlixl'  me.ius  any  (o]. 
I'iwing  period:  namely.  (1)  November  1 
196:},   to  October   31     1964;    (Hi    November  l 

1964,  to  October  31.  1965;  or  ( Ul  >  November  1 

1965.  toOct«)ber31,  1966, 

"(b)  'Motor  vehicle'  means  vehicles  that,  if 
Imported  Into  Canada,  would  be  classlQed 
under  any  of  Tariff  items  4lu.i{liii,  424  and 
43aa. 

"lO  "Motor  vehicle  parts"  means  paru 
that,  if  Imported  into  Canada  waild  be 
clfissifled  under  any  of  Tariff  ltem.<  4 1  Dai  ill ) 
424  and  438a  to  438u  inclusive,  and  Include* 
the  following  motor  vehicle  part*  and  acces- 
sories; namely,  ball  and  roller  bearings, 
radios,  heaters,  die  castings  <jf  zinc,  electric 
storage  batt«rle*.  and  p.irts  e)f  which  the 
component  materl,il  of  chief  value  is  wood 
or  rubber,  but  does  in  t  include  tires  or 
tubes 

"(2)  A  reference  in  this  order  to  the  value 
for  customs  duty  purposes  of  any  goods  shall 
be  construed  as  a  reference  to  the  value  for 
customs  duty  purposes  of  such  of  those  gixxls 
as  were  subject  to  customs  duties  specifled 
m  -schedule  A  to  the  customs  tariff 

"2  All  customs  duties  .specified  in  schedule 
A  to  the  custom.s  tariff  payable  in  respect 
of  the  foUowlne  goods,  namely  lai  motor 
vehicles  imported  or  taken  out  of  warehouse 
by  a  motor  vehicle  manufacturer  in  Canada 
during  any  designated  ixriod;  and  (bi  motor 
vehicle  parts  for  use  as  original  equipment 
for  motor  vehicles  imtxjrted  or  taken  out  of 
warehouse  by  or  on  behalf  of  such  manufac- 
turer during  that  designated  period;  are 
remitted  to  the  extent  of  the  duties  so  pay- 
able on  such  part  of  the  value  for  customs 
duty  purposes  of  those  goods  as  does  not 
exceed  the  am mnt  i  lu-relnafter  referred  to 
as  the  excess  value' i  by  which  (ci  the  Ca- 
nadian content  value,  as  establlyhed  to  the 
satisfaction  of  the  Minister  of  National  Reve- 
nue, of  motor  vehicles  and  motor  vehicle 
parts  exported  by  such  manufacturer  during 
that  designated  period,  exceeds  idi  the  Ca- 
nadian content  value,  as  established  to  the 
satisfaction  of  the  Minister  of  National 
Itevenur  of  motor  vehicles  and  motor  ve- 
hicle parts  exported  by  such  manufacturer 
during  the  i>eriod  November  1,  19P1  to  Octo- 
ber 31,  1962.  and  where  the  excess  value 
i-xcef'ds  the  value  for  customs  duty  purposes 
of  the  goods  so  imported  or  taken  out  of 
warehouse  during  that  designated  period  the 
amount  of  such  excess  may  be  added  to  the 
Canadian  content  value  as  established  to  the 
satisfaction  of  the  Mlnl.'ter  jI  National  Reve- 
nue, of  motor  vehicles  and  motor  vehicle 
parts  exfvirted  by  such  manufacturer  during 
the  Immediately  preceding  period  of  12 
months  In  determining  the  amount  of  cus- 
toms duties  specified  m  schedule  A  t^i  the 
customs  tariff  that  may  be  remitted  under 
this  order  or  under  order  In  Council  PC 
19h2  1  1536  m  respect  of  goods  imported  or 
taken  out  of  warehouse  during  that  preced- 
ing perif>d 

3    For  the  purposes  of  this  order — 

"lai  A  manufacturer  is  a  motor  vehicle 
manufacturer  In  Canada  during  any  relevant 
period   only    if   such    m  mufacturer   produces 
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.  „.da  during  that  period  motor  vehicles 
^  \ntsi\  number  of  which  so  produced  is  not 
^*  ^^  forty  per  cent  of  the  total  number 
''**  otor  vehicles  sold  by  such  manufac- 
''  J! during  that  period: 

hi  Motor  vehicle  parU  that  are  produced 

^.nada  bv  a  parts  manufacturer  and  ex- 
■^  r!i  and  that  can  be  Identified  as  being 
fvZ  in  the  manufacture,  repair  or  malnte- 
■^'c^ot  motor  vehicles  produced  by  an  af- 
S  outside    Canada    of    a    motor    vehicle 

inV.facturer  in  Canada  may  be  considered 
!"  have  been  exported  by  such  motor  vehicle 
ifanufacturer;  and 

c\   Motor  vehicle  parts  exported  for  in- 

,rnoraUon  into  motor  vehicles  to  be  shipped 
;TKda  shall  be  deemed  not  to  have  been 

Tvirted  If  the  value  of  such  parts  may  be 
f'ien  into  account  for  customs  duty  remls- 
Zn  purposes  under  any  order  other  than 
!ha  order  upon  the  subsequent  Importation 
'f  such  vehicles." 


Mr  Speaker,  as  I  said  before,  the  order 
K  "replete  with  technical  terms  and  a 
myriad  of  definitions,  cross-references, 
and  the  like.  But  the  plan  works  very 
simplv  and  iUs  true  nature  as  a  plain 
and  clear  export  subsidy  arrangement 
comes  through  all  of  the  excess  verbiage. 
Here  is  how  the  plan  operates: 

First..  AH  Canadian  vehicle  producers 
are  subsidiaries  of  U.S.  auto  companies. 
Also  all  Canadian  vehicle  producers 
must  import  from  the  United  States 
many  parts  needed  for  the  production 
of  vehicles  in  Canada.  These  parts  are 
not  available  in  Canada  or  elsewhere. 

Second.  When  these  needed  parts  are 
imported  into  Canada,  a  Canadian  duty 
of  either  17 '2  or  25  percent  is  levied. 

Third.  Canada  offers  to  refund  this 
duty  if  the  Canadian  vehicle  producer 
who  paid  it  will  see  to  it  that  its  U.S.  affili- 
ate purchases  Canadian-made  vehicle 
parts.  In  other  words,  the  duty  refunds 
are  the  subsidies  paid  to  promote  the  sale 
of  Canadian-made  parts. 

An  example  of  how  this  scheme  works 
also  helps  to  bring  it  Into  clear  focus  as  a 
subsidy  device:  Ford  of  Canada  must 
import  automatic  transmissions.  Let  us 
assume  Ford  of  Canada  imports  $100,000 
of  such  transmissions,  though,  of  course, 
real  imports  of  such  articles  are  made 
in  terms  of  millions  of  dollars.  Upon 
the  importation  of  these  $100,000  worth 
of  transmissions.  Ford  of  Canada  pays 
the  Canadian  Government  $25,000.  which 
represents  the  duty  rate  of  25  percent 
assessed  by  Canada  on  automatic  trans- 
missions. 

The  Canadian  Government  then  says 
10  Ford  of  Canada:  "If  you  will  have 
vour  parent— Ford.  U.S.A.— buy  $100,000 
worth  of  Canadian-made  automotive 
radiators,  wheels,  brake  drums,  bumpers, 
radios,  heaters,  or  any  otiier  of  the  thou- 
sand«<  of  parts  which  they  need  to  make 
cars  and  trucks  in  the  United  States,  we 
will  pay  you  back  the  $25,000.  You  and 
your  parent  cohnpany  can  thus  earn  this 
money  by  your  parent  buying  Canadian 
instoid  of  American  parts." 

It  is  well  to  note  that  without  this 
$25,000  refund.  Ford.  U.S.A.  would  not 
consider  buvmg  its  parts  requirements 
m  Canada.  The  US.  parts  industry  is 
much  more  efficient  than  Canada's  and 
this  efficiency  is  reflected  in  lower,  or 
at  the  very  least  comparable,  U.S.  prices. 
To  overcome  this  handicap  which  Cana- 
dian auto  parts  producers  experience  in 


the  U.S.  market,  Canada  subsidizes  the 
transaction  with  the  use  of  import  reve- 
nues oollected  on  U.S.  products  which 
must  be  imported  into  Canada.  In  other 
words,  the  Canadian  Government  makes 
up  for  the  lack  of  competitiveness  on  the 
part  of  its  industry  by  subsidizing  the 
sales  of  Canadian  products;  the  Govern- 
ment makes  its  producers  competitive. 

In  the  example  given.  Ford.  U.S.A., 
finds  It  more  profitable  to  buy  the  $100,- 
000  worth  of  needed  parts  in  Canada, 
since  the  price  it  pays  for  these  parts 
will  be  reduced  by  the  $25,000  payment 
received  from  the  Canadian  Government. 
So  it  buys  Canadian,  rather  than  Ameri- 
can. 

Mr.  Speaker,  that  is  how  the  program 
operates.  It  operates  as  do  all  subsidies. 
It  makes  possible  sales  at  uneconomic 
prices  with  the  Government  picking  up 
the  price  differences.  It  results  in  pur- 
chases being  made  which,  in  the  absence 
of  the  subsidy,  would  never  have  been 
made.  It  causes  U.S.  concerns  to  lose 
sales,  not  for  valid  competitive  reasons, 
but  as  a  direct  result  of  Government 
price  manipulation  with  the  use  of  sub- 
sidy payments. 

The    Modine   Manufacturing    Co.,    of 
Racine,  Wis.,  a  company  I  am  proud  to 
have  in  my  district,  was  one  of  the  first 
to  fully  appreciate  the  evils  of  the  Cana- 
dian suEsidy  scheme.     Shortly  after  the 
scheme  was  put  into  effect.  Modine.  a 
leading  producer  of  automotive  radia- 
tors,  sent  several   of   its   executives  to 
Canada  and  to  Washington  to  explore 
official  attitudes  regarding  this  subsidy 
arrangement.    Modine,  found  that  Ca- 
nadian officials  were  excited  about  the 
scheme  and  foresaw  greatly  increased 
exports  to  the  United  States  as  the  sub- 
sidy plan  intensified  the  pressure  on  U.S. 
auto  compames  to  buy  parts  in  Canada. 
Canadian    officials    predicted    that    in- 
creased exports  of  up   to   $200  million 
were  anticipated.    This  prediction  was 
soundly  based  since  U.S.  auto  producers 
stood  to  be  paid  subsidies  in  excess  of  $45 
million. 

Mr.  Speaker,  under  unanimous  con- 
sent, i  wish  to  insert  at  this  point  in  the 
Record,  a  news  release  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Industry  of  Canada,  dated  Oc- 
tober 25.  1963,  which  reflects  the  Cana- 
dian Government's  high  hopes  about 
their  subsidy  plan : 

Ottawa,  October  25.  1963.— The  Honorable 
C  M  Drury,  Minister  of  Industry,  today  an- 
nounced in  the  House  of  Commons  certain 
new  measures  which  are  being  Introduced 
by  the  Government  to  foster  greater  produc- 
tion and  trade  in  motor  vehicles  and  parts 
for  vehicles.  An  order  In  council  has  been 
passed  which  gives  effect  to  the  following 
measures  as  of  November  1.  1963.  They  will 
supereede  the  provisions  of  P.C.  1962-1  1536 
pertaining  to  the  remission  of  duties  paid 
on  importations  of  automatic  transmissions 
and  stripped  engines. 

The  new  measures  provide  for  the  remis- 
sion of  duties  paid  on  importations  of  ve- 
hicles and  parts  for  vehicles  for  use  In  the 
manufacture  of  motor  vehicles  in  Canada. 

The  remission  of  duties  on  Imports  may  be 
earned  through  exports  of  vehicles  or  parts 
In  excess  of  exports  made  during  the  12 
months  ending  October  31.  1962.  Exports  to 
any  country  are  eligible  to  earn  a  credit  for 
remission  of  duties.  Credits  may  be  earned 
by  vehicle  manufacturers  through  exports 
by  themselves  or  by  the  parts  makers. 


One  dollar  of  exported  Canadian  content 
win  earn  the  remission  of  duties  on  $1 
of  dutiable  Imports.  If  full  advantage 
of  the  plan  Is  taken  by  industry,  It  could 
lead  to  Increased  production  and  exports  of 
between  $150  and  $200  million  annually 
and  to  the  remission  of  duties  on  an 
equivalent  value  of  imports  into  Canada. 

The  new  measures  will  be  In  force  Initially 
for  a  period  of  3  years.  It  Is  envisaged  that 
a  plan  of  this  magnitude  will  result  In  sub- 
stantial investment  in  new  production  facili- 
ties and  the  planning  and  construction  of 
new  machinery  and  buildings  requires  a  cer- 
tain minimum  time,  even  when  pressed 
vigorously. 

Mr.  Drury  stated  that  the  Government  will 
wish  to  review  the  progress  achieved  under 
the  plan  at  the  end  of  3  years  and  to  be 
guided  accordingly  in  implementing  future 
measures  by  the  results  achieved  in  the 
interval. 

The  objectives  of  this  plan  are  threefold: 

1.  To  Increase  production  and  create  addi- 
tional employment  in  Canada; 

2.  To  take  an  important  step  to  improve 
Canada"s  balance-of-payments  position;  and 

3.  To  give  producers  of  parts  for  vehicles 
and  producers  of  vehicles  a  valuable  incen- 
tive to  achieve  longer  production  runs  and 
a  greater  degree  of  specialization,  thus  assist- 
ing them  to  reduce  their  costs. 

The  plan  involves  no  restriction  to  trade. 
The  pew  measures  do  not  require  the  enact- 
ment of  new  duties  or  other  restrictive  meas- 
ures. They  will  be  Implemented  entirely 
within  the  context  of  Canada's  trade  agree- 
ment commitments. 

The  Government  believes  that  the  new 
plan  will  make  substantial  new  production 
opportunities  available  to  Canadian  auto- 
motive industry  producers.  It  should  also 
help  them  to  reduce  costs,  with  benefits  to 
them  and  to  Canadian  consumers.  Further- 
more. It  is  consistent  with  Canada's  policy 
of  solving  our  trade  and  balance-of-pay- 
ments problems  by  constructive  measures 
and  not  through  restrictive  actions.  Under 
these  new  measures  trade  In  both  directions 
will  be  encouraged. 

The  Government  feels  that  this  measure 
will  contribute  to  a  greater  flow  of  trade 
between  Canada  and  its  trading  partners, 
and  will  place  Canadian  producers  in  a  much 
better  position  to  compete  efficiently  and 
effectively  in  Canadian  and  international 
markets. 


Mr.  Speaker,  here  in  Washington, 
Modine  found  a  smattering  of  familiarity 
with  the  Canadian  scheme  and  a  limited 
concern  in  some  agencies  of  the  execu- 
tive branch.  Its  attention  was  directed 
to  remarks  which  Secretary  of  Commerce 
Luther  Hodges  had  made  in  the  fall  of 
1963  when  he  viewed  the  Canadian 
scheme  as  undesirable.  But  on  the  whole, 
Modine's  people  did  not  detect  any  sense 
of  urgency  here  about  the  subsidy  scheme 
and  certainly  did  not  receive  any  encour- 
agement about  our  Government  doing 
something  to  correct  the  manifest  injus- 
tices which  had  to  flow  from  the  opera- 
tion of  the  Canadian  program. 

Modine's  concern  about  the  ambitions 
of  the  Canadian  Government,  on  the 
other  hand,  was  increased  by  develop- 
ments early  this  year  among  its  historic 
customers.  It  was  brought  to  my  atten- 
tion that  Modine  was  advised  by  several 
customers  that  future  orders  for  Mo- 
dine's vehicle  radiators  would  be  smaller 
and  that  the  balance  of  such  customers 
radiator  requirements  would  be  supplied 
from  Canada  because  of  the  subsidy 
scheme.  Modine  foresaw  then  what 
eventually  happened— the  loss  of  orders 
for  millions  of  doUars  worth  of  radiators. 
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Because  of  the  handwriting  which  was 
so  plainly  evident  on  the  wall  of  Modine  s 
future,  Modine  enlisted  the  services  of 
attorneys  In  Washington  to  explore  what 
rights  It  had  under  U  S  tariff  laws  On 
the  advice  of  counsel,  on  April  15.  1964. 
Modine  filed  a  formal  petition  with  the 
Commissioner  of  Customs  askintc  that 
countervailing  duties  be  placed  on  sub- 
sidized Canadian  vehicle  and  vehicle 
parts  exports  pursuant  to  section  303  of 
the  Tariff  Act  of  1930 

Mr.  Speaker,  under  unanimous  con- 
sent I  Insert  a  copy  of  Modmes  petition 
in  the  Record  at  this  point 

.\    Petition 

T')  the  Honorable  the  US    Cmmmissioner  of 
Customs 

Whereas  your  petitioner  Modine  Manu- 
facturing Co  of  Ra.ine.  Wis  .  is  a  U  S  com- 
pany which  maniif.ictures  and  .sells  inter 
(ill.i.  motor  vehicle  radiators  r)f  the  kind  pro- 
vided for  in  dutiable  item  No  692  25  of  the 
T.irtff  Schedules  of  the  United  States,  and 

Whereas  your  petitioner  has  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  a  bounty  or  grant  is  being  paid  or 
bestowed  by  the  Ciuvernment  of  C.mada  with 
respect  to  said  rad:ators  which  are  the  prod- 
uct of  Canada;  and 

Whereas  your  pe'itioner  has  specified  m 
detail,  in  the  accompanying  memorandum. 
the  reasons  why   it  enrert.iins  this  belief 

Now.  therefore,  Modine  Manufacturing  Co 
acting  In  accordance  with  the  provisions  of 
.<ection  303  of  the  Tariff  Act  of  19:30  i  19 
use.  sec  1303)  and  the  pertinent  regula- 
'lons  of  the  US  Bureau  of  Customs  i  19 
C  P  R.  16  24).  hereby  petitions  the  U.S  Com- 
missioner of  Customs  for  the  Issuance  of  a 
countervailing  duty  order  to  be  applicable 
to  all  Imports  of  motor  vehicle  radiators 
which  are  the  pnxluct  of  Canada,  Imported 
directly  or  indirectly  Into  the  United  States, 
insofar  as  the  same  are  determined  to  have 
been  exported  from  Canada  with  the  benefit 
t^f  a  bounty  or  grant  paid  by  the  Government 
of  Canada  or  any  agency  or  subdivision 
thereof. 

Modine    MANtTF,^CTVRING    Co 
(Si    N   L   Do'.ini.ilsH; 

N    L.    DoiK.Ai.sKi     Secretary. 

April  15.  1964 

Mr.  Speaker.  Modine  .s  potiton  \va.s  ac 
c  >moanied  by  a  mem  )randum  of  facts 
and  law  in  support  thereof  The  memo- 
randum is  too  lony  t  )  include  in  this  rec- 
ord but  I  commend  it  to  my  c  )lleat,'ues  as 
a  most  convincing  aryument  as  to  why 
the  Secretary  of  the  Trea.sury  is  required 
under  section  301  of  the  TanrT  Act  of 
1930  to  take  action  to  stem  the  flow  of 
subsidized  auto  parts  imooris  from  Can- 
ada. It  is  forcefully  pointed  out  based 
on  detailed  legislative  hi.storv  and  unani- 
mous judic'al  precedent,  that  the  type  of 
subsidy  being  employt'd  by  Canada  here 
is  the  very  evil  with  which  secti  jn  303  is 
intended  to  deal 

Section  303  of  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930, 
which  reflects  the  ontnuous  policy  of 
the  Congress  reward  ny  subsidization  of 
exports  to  the  United  States  since  the 
late  1800's.  reads  as  follows 

Whenever  any  country,  dependency,  colony, 
province,  or  other  political  subdivision  of 
ifovernment  person,  partnership,  association, 
cartel,  or  corpcratuin  shall  pay  or  bestow, 
directly  of  Indirectly,  any  bounty  or  grant 
upon  the  manufacture  or  pnxluction  or  ex- 
port of  any  article  or  merchandise  manu- 
factured or  produced  in  such  country  de- 
pendency, colony,  pr'ivince  or  other  political 
subdivision  of  government,  and  such  article 
or  merchanlae  is  dutiable  under  the  provi- 
sions  of    this    chapter,    then    upon    the    im- 


portiitlon  of  any  such  article  or  merchan- 
dise into  the  United  States,  whether  the  siime 
shall  be  Imported  directly  fron;  the  country 
of  production  or  otherwl.se  and  whether  such 
article  or  merchandise  is  imported  In  the 
s  ime  condition  as  when  exported  from  the 
country  of  pr<xluctlon  or  has  been  chan^Pd  In 
condition  by  remanufacture  or  otherwise, 
there  shall  be  levied  and  paid  In  all  such 
cases,  In  addition  to  the  duties  imposed  by 
this  chapter,  an  additional  duty  eq  lal  to 
the  net  amount  of  such  bounty  or  grant, 
however  the  same  be  paid  or  bestowed  The 
Secretiiry  of  the  Treasurv  shall  from  time 
to  time  ascertain  and  determine,  or  estimate, 
the  net  amount  of  each  such  bounty  or  grant, 
and  shall  declare  the  net  amount  so  deter- 
mined or  estimated  The  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  shall  make  all  regulations  he  may 
deeni  necessjiry  for  the  identification  of  such 
articles  and  merchandise  and  for  the  as- 
sessment and  collection  of  such  additional 
duties 

The  statement  of  cingresslonal  policy 
on  this  subject  is  clear  and  precise. 
'  Note  that;  "any  bounty  or  grant"  wheth- 
er paid  "directly  or  indirectly"  Is  con- 
demned by  the  statute  Note  particularly 
that  tht-re  is  no  'injury"  or  "serious  in- 
jury" test  provided  The  statute  is  plain, 
unambiguous,  and  direct  in  its  command : 
Given  a  bounty  or  .subsidy — "there  shall 
be  lrv!fd  a.Md  paid  in  all  such  cases  an 
additional  duty  t-qual  to  the  net  amount 
of  such  bounty  " 

But  notwithstandinc:  the  clear  and  un- 
equivocal mandate  of  the  statute,  the 
Treasury  Department  did  not  wrant  Mo- 
dines  petition  Rather,  on  June  3,  1964. 
the  Department  announced  a  formal  in- 
vestiK'atiiii  ip.to  th.'  Canadian  subsidy 
scheme  and  asked  interested  parties  to 
submit  views  no  later  than  July  3.  1964. 
Mr  Speaker,  under  unanimous  consent 
I  insert  at  this  point  in  my  remarks  a 
copy  of  the  Treasury  Department  notice: 

Department   of   the   Treasitiv     BtTJEAr   or 
Customs 

motor  vehicles  and  motor   parts   vrom 

CANADA 

(Investigation  of  suspected  bounty  or  grant) 

Ncjtlce  of  opportunity  to  present  views  on 
the  question  whether  certain  action  by 
Canada  constitutes  payment  or  bestowal  of 
a  bounty  or  grant  within  the  meaning  of 
section  303.  Tariff  Act  of  1930.  up<^)n  exports 
of  motor  vehicles  and  motor  vehicle  parts 
from  Canada 

Notice  is  hereby  kjiven  that  the  Bureau  of 
Customs  has  received  Information  that 
Canada  has  adopted  measures  wiilch  became 
effective  on  November  I  1963,  under  which 
amounts  measured  by  the  duties  paid  on 
Imports  Into  Canada  of  motor  vehicles"  and 
moto'  vehicle  parts"  i  as  described  In  Cana- 
dian Order  In  Council  PC  1963-1  1544  of 
October  22  1963  i  are  to  be  paid  directly  or 
Indirectly  upon  exports  to  any  country  of 
"motor  vehicles"  and  mfitor  vehicle  parts  " 
Such  amounts  are  to  be  paid  In  connection 
with  total  exports  which  exceed  total  exports 
made  during  the  12  months  endirikf  October 
31.  1962  The  Canadian  Order  In  Council  Is 
appended   hereto  as  appendix  A 

This  Information  raises  the  question 
whether  this  action  by  Canada  constitutes 
payment  or  bestowal  of  a  botinty  or  Rrant 
directly  or  Indirectly,  within  the  mcunlng 
of  section  303  of  the  Tariff  Act  nf  1930  i  19 
use  1303  1  upon  the  minufacture.  produc- 
tion, or  export  of  the  vehicles  and  parts  to 
which  the  Canadian  Order  In  Council  re- 
lates This  question  is  now  under  considera- 
tion 

If  It  should  be  determined  that  a  bounty 
or  grant  Is  paid  or  bestowed  in  connection 
with  any  such  manufacture,  production,  or 


export  it  is  proposeil  that  an  uppropritt, 
countervailing  duty  order  would  be  ia,„jj 
.md  published  in  accordance  with  j  16  24^ 
the  Customs  Re^'Ulations   (19  CFR  1624i 

It  is  contemplated  that  if  such  an  or<w 
should  be  Issued  It  would  ' 

I  1  I  Relate  to  all  categories  of  nierchandij, 
encumpa.ssed  within  the  Canadian  Order-in 
Council;  the  status  of  imrtlciUar  artlcU 
under  the  Tariff  Schedules  of  the  UnltM 
States  will  he  Irrelevant,  except  that  articles 
which  are  duty  free  under  the  Schedm* 
Would    not    be    subject    to   the   order 

I  2  I  Provide  that  liquidation  shall  be  5^ 
pended  as  to  all  articles  affected  by  th( 
Canadian  Order-ln-Councll  Imported  fron- 
Canada  (except  articles  which  are  free  0' 
duty  under  the  Tariff  Schedules  of  the  Unitwj 
States!  which  are  entered  or  withdrawn  froir 
Warehouse  for  consumption  after  the  30th 
day  after  the  date  of  publication  of  tha* 
order  in  the  Federal   Register 

(.'{(  Provide  that,  in  accordance  with  said 
section  303.  the  net  amount  of  such  bountv 
or  grant  shall  be  such  amount  lis  the  Com- 
missioner  of  Customs  shall  from  time  v> 
time  ascertain  and  determine,  or  estimate 
and  publish  in  the  Feder.i!  Register  and  that 
the  suspension  of  liquidations  .shall  teriri- 
nate  when  the  Comnus.sioner  f  Customi 
shall,  for  the  first  time,  aiscertaln.  determine 
or  estimate  and  publish  the  net  amount  of 
such  bounty  or  grant 

Before  a  determination  is  made  consid- 
eration will  be  given  to  any  relevant  dau 
views  or  arguments  with  respect  to  the  ex- 
istence or  nonexistence,  and  the  net  amount 
of  a  bounty  or  grant  which  are  submitted 
III  writing  to  the  Commissioner  >f  Cu-stonis 
Bureau  i^f  Customs.  Washington.  DC  20226 
and  received  not  later  than  30  days  irom  the 
date  of  publication  of  this  notice  In  the  Fed- 
er.il  Register  No  hearing  will  be  held. 
(RS  251.  sees.  303.  624,  46  Stat.  687.  759 
19  use   66,  1303,  1624) 

(SEAL)  Philip  Nichols.  Jr. 

Cumrnisnoner  of  Customs 

.Approved    May  27.  1964 
Ja.mes  a    Reed. 

As'ii.itant  Secretary 
Of  the  Treasury. 

Appendix  A 
IPC   1963    1    15441 
at  the  covkr.nment  hofse  at  ottawa 
October  22.  1963 
Present: 
His  Excellency 

The  Governor  Getieral  In  Council 
His  Excellency  the  Governor  General  in 
Council,  pursuant  to  section  22  of  the  Finan- 
cial Administration  Act,  Is  plea.sed  hereby 
to  order  as  follows,  in  accord.mce  with  the 
following  minute  of  the  Treasury  Board: 

|T.B    6170861 

FINANCE    INDUSTRY 

The  Board  recommends  that  Your  Excel- 
lency m  Council  be  pleased  to  order  as 
follows 

Ordi'r 

1.    I  1  I    In  this  Order, 

la)  designated  period"  means  any  follow- 
ing period,  namely 

(li    November   1     1963  to  October  31     1964, 

(II)  N  iveniber  1  1964  to  October  31.  1965, 
or 

111!)    Nj\  ember  1,  1965  to  October  31,  1966 

(b)  "motor  vehicle"  means  vehicles  that 
If  imported  Into  Canada,  would  be  classified 
under  any  of  Tariff  IteHis  410a(ili(,  424  and 
438a. 

(c)  "motor  vehicle  parts"  means  p.irts 
that.  If  Imported  Into  Canada,  would  be  clas- 
sified under  any  of  Tariff  Items  410a(lll» 
424  and  438a  to  438u  inclusive,  and  incUides 
the  following  motor  vehicle  parts  and  acces- 
sories, namely,  ball  and  roller  bearings,  ra- 
dios, heaters,  die  c;istings  of  zinc,  electric 
storage    batteries     and    parts    of    which    the 


^,nent  material  of  chief  value  Is  wood 
-ompone  ^^_^^  ^^^^  include  tires  or  tubes. 

"'  'o  "reference  in  this  order  to  the  value 
'  r„oonis  dutv  purposes  of  any  goods  shall 
'''  mstrued  as  a  reference  to  the  vaUie  for 
•^'.mJ  dutv  purposes  of  such  of  thoee 
CM^wtns   dm>^  P^^^H^^  ^    ^^    Customs    duties 

^trmed  m  schedule  A  to  the  Customs  Tariff. 

'■Tin  customs  duties  specified  In   Sched- 
,"  A  to  the  Customs  Tariff  payable  In  re- 

'■"^t  of' the  following  good.s,  namely: 
^.,   motor  vehicles  Imported  or  taken  out 
/a'. rehouse   bv  a   motor   vehicle  manufac- 

-arer    in     Canada     during     any     designated 

^^'^b'^motor  vehicle  part.s  for  use  as  original 
^ulrment  for  motor  vehicles,  imported  or 
Xn  out  of  warehouse  by  or  on  behalf  of 
such  manufacturer  during  that   designated 

period. 

re  -emitted  to  the  extent  of  the  duties  so 
nVvable  on  such  part  of  the  value  for  Cus- 
.  ms  duty  purposes  of  those  goods  as  does 
not  exceed  the  amount  (hereinafter  referred 
Id  as  the  "excess  value")   by  which 

ic)  the  Canadian  content  value,  as  estab- 
ished  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Minister  of 
National  Revenue,  of  motor  vehicles  and 
'^oioT  vehicle  parts  exported  by  such  manu- 
fucturrr     during     that      designated     period, 

exceeds 

,di   The      Caiuuilan      content      value,      as 
established  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Mlnlfi- 
ier  of  National   Revenue,  of  motor  vehicles 
and  moUir   vehicle   parts   exported   by   such 
manufacturer   during   the   period   November 
;   1^61   to  October  31.  1962, 
,ind  where  the  excess  value  exceeds  the  value 
'or  Customs  duty  purposes  of  the  goods  bo 
•mported  or  Uiken  out  of  warehouse  during 
•hat  designated  period,  the  amount  of  such 
exces.s  mav  be  added  U)  the  Canadian  content 
value,  as  established  to   the   satisfaction  of 
the  Minister  of  National  Revenue,  of  motor 
vehicles  and  motor  vehicle  parts  exported  by 
such  manufacturer  during  the  immediately 
preceding  period  of  twelve  months  In  deter- 
mining the  amount  of  Customs  duties  speci- 
fied in  Schedule  A  to  the  Customs  Tariff  that 
mav  be  remitted  under  this  Order  or  under 
Order  in  Council  PC.  1962-1/1536  In  respect 
of  goods  Imported  or  taken  out  of  warehouse 
during  that  preceding  period, 
3    For  the  purposes  of  this  order, 
lai    a    manufacturer    is    a    motor    vehicle 
manuiacturer  In  Canada  during  any  relevant 
period  onlv  If  such   manufacturer  producea 
in  Canada  "during  that  period  motor  vehicles 
the  total    number  of  which  so  produced  Is 
not  less  than  forty  percent  of  the  total  num- 
ber of  motor  vehicles  sold  by  such  manufac- 
turer during  that  period: 

lb)  motor  vehicle  parts  that  are  produced 
:n  Canada  by  a  parts  manufacturer  and  ex- 
ported that  can  be  .identified  as  being  for 
use  In  the  manufacture,  repair  or  mainte- 
nance of  motor  vehicles  produced  by  an 
affiliate  outside  Canada  of  a  motor  vehicle 
manulacturer  In  Canada  may  be  con- 
sidered to  have  been  exported  by  such  motor 
vehicle  manufacturer:  and 

(C)  motor  vehicle  parts  exported  for  In- 
corporation Into  motor  vehicles  to  be  shipped 
u>  Canada  shall  be  deemed  not  to  have  been 
exported  If  the  value  of  such  parts  may  be 
i,iken  Into  account  for  Customs  duty  re- 
mission purposes  under  any  order  other  than 
this  order  upon  the  subsequent  importation 
of  such  vehicles. 

[PR    Doc    64-5469;  Filed,  June  2,  1964;  8:47 
a  m.] 

Mr  Speaker,  on  July  2,  1964,  Modine 
filed  a  comprehensive  memorandum  in 
response  to  the  Treasury  Department's 
notice  Tliis  memorandum  buttressed 
Modine's  position  as  contained  in  the 
April  15  memorandum  and  even  more 
forcefully  pointed  to  the  requirements  of 
the    law    regarding    the    imposition    of 
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countervailing  duties  under  section  303. 
Several  other  submissions  were  also  re- 
ceived by  the  Tieasury  Department. 

Some  7  days  after  the  expiration  of 
the  30-day  period  prescribed  for  submis- 
sion of  views  in  its  notice  of  June  3,  and 
long  after  Modine  and  others  had  faith- 
fully complied  with  the  Department's 
deadline,  Treasury  extended  tne  period 
until  yesterday.  August  3.  No  reasons 
were  given  for  this  action.  No  explana- 
tion for  this  further  delay  was  made. 

This,  then,  Mr.  Spealcer.  is  where  this 
matter  rests  today.  During  the  course 
of  the  Modine  petition  and  subsequent 
submission.  I  communicated  several 
times  with  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
urging  him  to  take  this  desperately 
needed  action  so  as  to  forestall  the  tre- 
mendous losses  of  relatively  small  busi- 
nesses and  of  a  large  number  of  U.S.  jobs 
which  the  Canadian  program  threatens. 

Copies  of  the  letter  and  telegram  I  ex- 
changed with  the  Treasury  Department 
in  this  matter  follow : 

Jt-LV  2.  1964. 
Hon.  Douglas  Dillon. 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 
Treasury  Department. 
Washington.  D.C.: 

Respectfully  request  immediate  imposition 
of  countervailing  duties  under  section  303  of 
Tariff  Act  of  1930  on  Canadian-manufactured 
motor  vehicle  parts  imported  into  United 
States  under  subsidy  by  Canadian  Govern- 
ment. Modine  Manufacturing  Co..  Racine. 
Wis.,  stands  to  lose  several  million  dollars 
business  to  Canadian  firms  through  Cana- 
dian duty  remission  plan;  500  Modine  Jobs 
and  possibly  30.000  throughout  industry  in 
jeopardy.  Alternative  would  be  to  lose  com- 
pany and  jobs  to  Canada.  I  Join  with  other 
Congressmen  who  also  represent  districts 
where  Modine  has  plants  in  urging  the  rec- 
ommended action  immediately. 

Henry  C.  Schadeberg. 

Member  of  Congress. 
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Treasuby  Department. 
Washington.  DC.  JtJSm  7,  1964 
Hon.  Henry  C.  Schadeberg. 
House  of  Representatives. 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Schadeberg  :  The  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  has  aslced  me  to  reply  to  your  tele- 
gram of  July  2.  1964.  about  the  Canadian  duty 
remission  system  for  motor  vehicles  and 
motor  vehicle  parts. 

As  I  believe  you  Icnow.  a  Treasury  Depart- 
ment notice  was  published  in  the  Federal 
Register  on  June  3.  1964,  inviting  comments 
and  views  of  all  interested  persons  relating 
to  complaints  arising  from  the  recent  Ca- 
nadian Order  in  Council,  to  which  you  refer 
in  your  telegram,  relative  to  the  export  of 
motor  vehicles  and  motor  vehicle  parts  from 
Canada.  The  Bureau  of  Customs  Is  giving 
careful  consideration  to  such  comments  and 
views  in  arriving  at  a  determination  whether 
the  Canadian  rebate  procedure  constitutes 
a  bounty  or  grant  within  the  meaning  of  sec- 
tion 303  of  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930, 

We  very  much  appreciate  your  interest  in 
this  question,  and  can  assure  you  that  your 
views  will  be  taken  Into  account  in  reaching 
a  decision. 

Sincerely  yours. 

James  Pomeroy  Hendrick. 

Acting  Assistant  Secretary. 

of  the  Treasury. 


Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to  make  it  per- 
fectly clear  that  Modine  and  other  com- 
panies that  are  petitioning  the  Govern- 
ment to  take  action  to  right  this  inequity 
resulting  from  Canada's  program  are  not 
seeking  tariff  protection.    In  fact,  Modine 


Is  on  record  in  favor  of  completely  free 
trade  in  automotive  radiators.    Modine 
would  like  to  see  absolutely  no  tariffs  on 
radiators  shipped  between  nations  of  the 
free  world.    So  this  is  not  a  case  of  an 
industry  seeking  tariff  relief  from  severe 
import  competition.    Modine  has  main- 
tained all  along  that  it  fears  no  competi- 
tion— no  competition  which  is  fair,  that 
is.    But  no  US.  producer,  regardless  of 
how  efficient  or  how  invulnerable  he  is 
to  usual  foreign  competition,  can  sur- 
vive in  a  duel  with  the  purse  strings  of 
a  foreign  government.    No  producer  can 
compete  with  a  product  whose  price  is 
reduced  below  cost  levels  by  a  Govern- 
ment check,  by   a  Government  under- 
wTiting   of  the   sale.     As  small   as  the 
exchequer  of  Canada  may  be  in  relation 
to  the  treasuries  of  other  nations  of  the 
world,  I  assure  you  that  it  is  too  large 
to  permit  Modine  and  the  other  com- 
panies in  the  United  States  who  make 
auto  parts  to  engage  in  a  competitive 
duel   with   Canada.     What,   I   ask.   Mr. 
Speaker,    are   the   limits?     At   present, 
Canada  subsidizes  parts  exports  at  100 
percent  of  the  duties  paid.    What  is  to 
prevent  a  subsidy  of  125,  150,  or  200  per- 
cent?   If  what  Canada  is  doing,  is  legal, 
then  subsidization  on  a  larger  scale  in 
related  and  unrelated  industry  would  also 
be  proper.    I  submit  that  no  U.S.  com- 
pany can  be  expected  to  compete  under 
these  circumstances.    Fortunately,  Con- 
gress has  said  the  same  thing  for  the 
past  70  years. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  the  only  protec- 
tion Modine  seeks:  To  be  immunized 
from  the  onslaught  of  competition  which 
originates  in  the  Treasury  of  Canada. 
To  be  able  to  continue  to  compete  with 
its  equals,  U.S.  and  foreign  producers, 
and  not  to  have  to  try  to  stand  up  against 
the  revenue  handouts  of  Canada. 

Section  303  reflects  the  correctness  of 
Modine's  position.     For  this  Congress, 
in  its  wisdom,  has  unqualifiedly  prom- 
ised U.S.  businessmen  that  they  need  not 
fear  competition  from  foreign  govern- 
ments.   Whatever  our  national  trade  pol- 
icy regarding  usual  import  competition, 
u!s.  producers  are  on  notice  that  they 
can  rely  on  being  protected  against  sub- 
sidized imports  from  abroad.    And  this 
assurance  is  not  couched  in  discretion- 
ary, artistic  terms.    There  is  no  require- 
ment of  proving  injury  or  of  satisfying 
the  executive  that  action  under  the  stat- 
ute will  square  with  our  foreign  policy 
requirements.     "Whenever   a   subsidy   is 
paid,  the  law  requires  it  to  be  neutral- 
ized.   I  am  at  a  loss,  as  I  know  my  col- 
leagues here  are  also,  to  understand  why 
the  Secretary   of  the  Treasury  cannot 
obey  this  simple  mandate  as  he  is  re- 
quired to  do.    He  has  no  discretion  here. 
The  mandate  to  perform  the  ministerial 
act  of  imposing  countervailing  duties  is 
clear. 

Mr.  Speaker,  much  has  been  said  on 
this  floor  and  elsewhere  about  the  merits 
of  free  and  unfettered  trade.  There  is, 
as  you  know,  a  wide  split  among  the 
Members  of  this  great  body  and  in  our 
great  Nation  as  to  the  merits  and  de- 
merits of  a  so-called  liberal  trade  policy. 
But  I  have  yet  to  hear  from  any  quar- 
ter—whether so-called  liberal  or  protec- 
tionist— a  defense  of  unfair  trade. 
Whatever   one's  views  may  be  on  the 
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trade  policy  which  the  United  States 
should  follow,  no  one  can  defend  a  sys- 
tem of  trade  which  pits  a  US  producer 
against  a  foreign  government's  treasury 
No  one  can  stand  up  and  defend  a  sys- 
tem whereby  the  producers  of  the  United 
States  are  asked  to  meet  prices  set  by 
foreign  suppliers  with  the  backing  of  the 
general  revenues  of  their  country. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  evils  of  subsidization 
of  exports  have  been  unanimously  con- 
demned by  the  nations  of  the  free  world 
The  General  Agreement  on  Tariff  and 
Trade,  to  which  the  United  States  and 
Canada  are  parties,  unqualifiedly  con- 
demns subsidies.  This  agreement  also 
recognizes  the  absolute  ruht  of  any  af- 
fected country  to  take  .steps,  such  as  im- 
posing countervailint;  duties,  to  offset 
subsidization.  The  GATT  recognizes  the 
disruptive  and  unfair  character  of  sub- 
sidization and  the  n^'ht  of  countries  to 
counter  subsidization  wherever  it  rears 
Its  ugly  head. 

So.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ur«e  that  thase  who 
are  concerned  with  this  problem  keep 
foremost  in  their  minds  that  this  is  not 
a  claim  for  protection  against  severe  im- 
port competition.  Modine  and  her  sis- 
ter U.S.  companies  are  a.skin^'  to  be  re- 
lieved of  the  burden  placed  on  them  by 
unfair  competition,  not  fair  competi- 
tion. 

Three  of  Modine's  planus  stand  to  be 
shut  down  if  this  Canadian  .scheme  is 
not  halted.  More  than  1,000  of  Modine's 
workers  stand  to  lo.se  their  jobs  Their 
families,  the  merchants  who  depend  on 
their  trade,  the  communities  which  de- 
pend on  their  taxes  and  support,  all  will 
suffer.  The  parent  plant  in  Racine  will 
suffer  also.  So  will  workers  in  that  plant, 
their  families,  their  community. 

And.  as  I  mentioned  previously,  Mo- 
dine is  not  alone  in  this.  Thousands  of 
other  companies,  mostly  small  U  S.  busi- 
nesses, and  many  thousands  of  workers 
face  the  same  fate.  Unless  the  Canadian 
scheme  Is  stopped,  these  companies  will 
be  forced  to  close  down  or  to  relocate  in 
Canada. 

Regardless  of  which  course  they 
choose,  they  will  suffer  and  their  workers 
will  suffer. 

I  would  like  to  include  at  this  pomt 
several  newspaper  articles  and  editorials 
which  relate  to  the  concern  of  the  com- 
munities about  this  Canadian  scheme 

I  Prom  the  MUwaultee     Wi.s  ^    Journal   Edi- 
torial. June  8    1964i 
Challenge  to  C.^.NAo.* 

Just  When  United  States-Canadian  rela- 
tions seemed  to  be  entering?  a  tranquil  period 
along  comes  a  new  row  that  threatens  to 
erupt  Into  another  battle  royal  This  one 
Involves  a  Wisconsin  firm,  automobiles  and 
ultimately,  the  economic  climate  between 
the  two  nations 

It  all  started  last  October  when  Canad-\ 
announced  Incentives  designed  to  encourage 
greater  automotive  protliictlon  The;e  per- 
mit Canadian  flrms  to  import  free  of  duty 
some  vehicles  or  parts  u;  ed  to  make  car=!  <ind 
trvjclts.  To  obtain  this  concession,  however 
Canadian  manufacturers  mu.st  exfvirt  niur-? 
vehicles  or  parts  than  they  did  in  the  year 
ended  October  31.  1962 

The  scheme  Is  aimed  at  trimming  the 
large  deficit  Canada  has  been  running  in 
auto  and  auto  parts  trade  with  the  United 
States.  The  deficit  reached  almost  1500  mil- 
lion In  1963. 


While  no  hlgninc;int  Increase  In  Ciin.idi.in 
auto  exp<irt.s  has  yet  been  noted,  the  move 
has  brought  vlf?orou.«i  protests  from  Amer- 
ican manufacturers  and  several  unions.  Mf)- 
cllne  Manufacturing  Co  ,  Racine,  which  pro- 
duces certain  automobile  p^i^ts.  has  Just  tiled 
an  olflclal  complaint  with  the  customs  de- 
partment, charging  th.it  Canada  Is.  in  ef- 
fect, paying  its  manufacturers  a  bounty 
If  the  charge  Is  upheld,  the  United  States 
could  retaliate  by  setting  extra  duties  on  Im- 
ports cf  automobiles  and  auto  part,s  from 
Canada 

Imposition  of  such  "countervailing  duties" 
would  be  a  harsh  action-one  taken  only 
with  great  reluctance  In  the  past  It  would 
not  improve  relations  between  the  two 
countries 

However  the  United  States  cannot  be  ex- 
pected to  sit  Idly  by  while  Canadian  gov- 
ernments draw  up  schemes  that,  whether 
intended  or  not  present  unreus<jnable  com- 
petitive dlsadvanuigea  for  American  busl- 
iiesAfs  The  auto  pl.m  Is  one  of  several 
proposed   In  recent   years 

Canadians  are  properly  concerned  that  so 
much  of  their  economy  Is  dominated  by 
.Americans  However,  this  domination  was 
the  Inevitable  result  of  the  invitation  and 
welcome  that  had  long  been  extended  to  our 
Investors 

A  financial  analyst  of  our  acquaintance, 
most  familiar  with  Canadian  economics, 
makes  a   telling  point   in  this  regard 

Canada,  he  says,  has  great  primacy  In  many 
helds — paper  and  forest  prcjducts.  metals  of 
many  kinds,  concentrated  banking  Institu- 
tions 

'  What  are  they  doing  to  make  these  assets 
world-wide  In  scope,  in  money  making  and 
Influence?"  he  asks  The  answer  is.  very 
Uttie 

Canadian  leadership  should  take  the  lead 
and  stop  bemoaning  its  fate,"  this  analyst 
continues  '.All  it  has  to  do  la  organize  and 
operate  In  thl.s  great  i  world  i  market  What 
the  Japanese  can  do  without  re.sources.  what 
the  Dutch  can  do  without  area,  surely  Ca- 
nadian Industry  and  genius  c^n  do  equally 
we  I. 

Here  Is  a  point  that  Canada  should 
consider 


nermlnc    whether    the    Canadian   arraoj.. 
cnt  wfus.  m  fact,  an  export  subsldv    ^^' 


[From    Business    Week.    July    2r>.    11)64] 
C.^.NADA  s   Car   P'^h   Hits   a    Roadblock  —  Its 

I'ARitF    Rebate    Pi.a.n    on    Auto    Parts    Has 

Been  Challenged  by  a  U  S.  Comi'.any  as  an 

Illegal  Export  Subsidy 

I  The  action  virtually  has  brought  the 
scheme  to  a  halt  and  frozen  further  U  S 
plans  to  expand  over  the  border  i 

i  High  ofUclaU  hope  fur  a  ci)mpromlse,  but 
If  the  United  States  Imptwes  a  retiillatory 
duty  an  open  trade  war  may  be  In  pr(jspect  i 

Trade  officials  on  both  sides  of  the  longest 
undefended  t>order  In  the  world  were  watch- 
ing e.ich  other  warily  this  week  as  the  re- 
sult of  a  legal  d  xrument  hied  in  Washington 
that  may  set  ir?  a  tarltT  war  between  the 
United  Stares  and  Canada. 

The  document  was  a  brief  submitted  to  the 
Bureau  of  Customs  by  Modine  Manufac- 
turing Co  of  Racine.  Wis  .  maker  of  auto 
radiators  and  other  parts  In  it.  the  com- 
pany charges  that  the  Canadian  motor  vehi- 
cle p.irt.s  export  incentive  s<-heme  launched 
last  November  Business  W»'ek.  Nov  2  1963. 
p  39  1  constitutes  a  subsidy  for  the  export 
of  auto  parts  to  the  United  States  and  Is. 
therefore.  Illegal  under  section  303  of  the 
Tarlfr  Act  of  1930 

RrTALIATlON     ASKED 

M'Xllne  Is  asking  the  Treasury  Department 
to  slap  a  25  percent  countervailing  duty  on 
imports  of  Canadian  aut<i  parts  to  offset  the 
alleged  subsidy  The  brief  wivs  the  latest  In 
the  company's  fight  against  'he  Canadian 
scheme  It  tiled  Its  first  complaint  April 
15  Thl.s  resul'ed  In  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment o  opening  an  investigation  on  June  3  to 


det 

mcnt  wfus.  m  fact,  an  export  subsidy 

On  Tue.^day.  the  Automotive  .Service  In. 
dustry  Assix-latlon  filed  a  brief  with  the  Bu 
re.iu  of  Customs  supporting  Modine's  petl. 
tlon  lor  imptMittlon  (jf  a  countervailing  (Jm- 
■  This  duty  will  •  •  •  offset  the  unfair  pna 
advantage  Canadian  •  •  •  maiaitiicturen 
now  enjoy  becau.se  i^if  the  subsidy  of  25  per- 
i-ent  grant<Kl  under  their  present  duty  re- 
mission   plan."    the    association   said 

The  Canadian  plan  was  designed  to 
stimulate  exports  of  Canadlan-m.ide  car  paru 
to  the  United  States  and  other  countn* 
thus  Improving  Canada's  trade  balance  and 
strengthening  Its  auto  parts  Industry  Th, 
scheme  constitutes  a  strong  lure  for  V& 
auto  companies  to  make  parts  in  Canada 
for  shipment  back  to  the  United  Staleg. 
i.FrrTi.s'G  rr  back 

The  Canadian  plan  in  Its  simplest  ternu 
Is  this:  If  a  Canadian  auto  plant  exporta 
parts.  It  will  Ret  a  tariff  rebate  on  whatever 
parts  It  still  must  import  The  rebatt 
device  rests  on  the  fact  that  Canadian  car- 
makers—  most  of  which  are  subKidlarles  or 
atfiUates  of  US  companies  miLst  get  from 
the  United  States  large  amounts  of  parta 
that  otherwise  would  require  more  coath 
t<:)oling  or  longer  production  runs  than  the 
small    Canadian   market   Ju.stlfles. 

Such  Imports  amounted  to  more  than  $500 
million  last  year,  of  which  some  40  to  80 
percent  came  under  tariff  requirement* 
Mijst  duty  rates  on  parts  are  set  at  17  5  or 
25  percent 

/      .4    tt'holrsale  transfer" 

Modine  gives  this  exiuiiple  of  how  the 
scheme  works 

When  Chrysler  Canada  Ltd.  imports  $100- 
000  worth  of  automatic  transmissions,  It  ow« 
the  Canadian  Government  $25,000  In  duty  at 
the  ^.T-percent  rate  But  If  It  can  export  to 
Its  parent  company  or  to  another  firm.  $100,- 
0(W  worth  of  Canadian  vehicle  parts — madt 
either  by  lt*elf  or  an  independent  Canadian 
firm  the  Canadian  Government  will  refund 
the  $25  000  Thus  the  parent  company, 
through  its  subsidiary,  can  In  effect  obtain 
$100,000  worth  of  Canadian  parts  for  $75,000 
Added  to  this  would  be  $8,500  in  U  S  dutle« 
for  a  total  cost  of  $83,500 

The  Inevitable  result,  according  to  Modine 
will  be  a  huge  increase  In  Imports  of 
Canadian  parts  by  U  S  automakers,  with  a 
corresponding  loss  of  business  by  In- 
def>endent  US  parts  manufacturers  Laat 
year.  Canadian  export  of  auto  parts  to  the 
United  States  was  approximately  $32  million. 

TTie  potential  Increase  could  be  as  much 
as  $300  million  annually-the  approximate 
tot-il  of  dutiable  Imports  of  US.  parts  by 
Canada  hiSt  year — or  even  more  as  Canadian 
motor  vehicle  production   Increases. 

LOSSES    SUSTAINED 

Hundreds  of  companies,  mostly  small 
businesses,  and  thousands  of  workers,  stand 
to  be  severely  hurt  unless  the  Canadian 
scheme  Is  checked,"  Modine  says.  The  com- 
pany says  It  has  lost  $2  million  worth  of 
radiator  orders  Itself  as  a  result  of  the 
Canadian  action,  with  bigger  losses  In 
prospect 

Modine  claims  that  many  independent  VS 
parts  producers  are  c<inslderlng  moving  to 
Canada  In  an  attempt  to  benefit  from  the 
plan  US  vehicle  manufacturing  subsid- 
iaries m  Canada  also  will  have  a  clear  export 
Incentive.  Modine  says.  The  result.  It  as- 
serts could  be  "a  wholesale  transfer  of  auto 
parts  pnxluctlon  from  the  United  States  to 
Canada" 

INFI  UENCE 

It  In  estimated  that  there  have  been  about 
a  dozen  cases  of  US  companies  taking  over 
Canadian  auto  parts  makers,  or  opening  auto 
parts  plants  In  Canada,  since  the  test  run 
on  the  rebate  scheme —covering  only  auto- 
matic transmissions — was  begun  In  the  fall 
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them,    Rockwell-Standard 


.    ia«2      Among    — 

'^  hnuKht  Ontario  Steel  ProducU  Co.. 
'^V'  Rnd  Chrv.ler  bought  two  of  Us  parts 
""  nners  None  of  the  deals  can  be  at- 
'"^^med  -olelv  to  the  tariff  remission  plan, 
iut  In  can   be  said   to   have  been  strongly 

'"?"\"eWoit'''most  auto  executives  are  walt- 

fnr  the  results  of  the  Treasury  Depart- 

'"^s  investigation  before  deciding  whether 

'"'action  is  warranted.     Studebaker  Corp.. 

Mch  now  assembles  all  its  cars  In  Canada. 

'rPfldv  has  benetited  from  the  plan.     It  can 

t;  V  auto  p.irts  m  this  country   and   reshlp 

2,niete  cars  to  the  US.  and  other  markets. 

Sninc  .x.mpetltlve  In  price,  despite  low 

•ohime   because  of  the  tariff  rebate. 

Some  Canadian  officials  concede  that  the 
„un  mav  not  work  entirely  tx3  Canada's  ad- 
f  ntaee  "  Iiulcpcndent  Canadian  parts  man- 
ntlmrer^  who  do  not  benefit  directly  from 
^^e  scheme,  can  be  hurt  by  a  big  Jump  In 
investment  and  production  of  parts  by  U.S. 
companies 

//  P'-ecedrr:t  and  politics 
WashT.gton's  Initial  reaction  to  the  Cana- 
dian p'an  w;i5  mixed.  As  complaints  began 
to"  be  heard  from  US  parts  manufacturers 
and  their  emplovees.  the  Commerce  Depart- 
ment favored  rushing  to  their  assistance 
with  a  countervailing  duty.  Commerce  saw 
the  C.uuullan  action  as  a  dangerous  prece- 
dent which.  If  not  stopped,  could  spread  to 
other  products,  and  even  other  countries. 
a.id  touch  off  an  export  subsidy  war. 

The  Treasury  Department,  for  Its  part. 
inltlallv  took  the  line  that  the  law  was  the 
law  and  that  there  was  no  room  for  execu- 
tive discretion:  If  the  Canadian  scheme 
amounted  to  a  "bounty  or  a  grant"  to  Cana- 
dian exports,  imposition  of  countervailing 
duties  w.ts  mandatory. 

The  State  Department,  fearful  of  the  In- 
ternational political  consequences  of  a  trade 
nght  with  Canada  and  Its  Impact  on  the 
Kennedv  round  of  negotiations  under  the 
General  Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade. 
counseled  caution.  State  argued,  as  one 
high  official  put  It.  that  "every  dog  should 
be  arKiwed  one  bile." 

CONrLICT  IN  RtJLES 

It  Is  not  clear  whether  the  Canadian  plan 
falls  under  the  rules  of  GATT.  which  defines 
'air  mtprnallonal  trading  standards.  GATT 
bars  unilateral  boosts  in  tariffs,  but  Canada 
has  lowered,  not  raised,  its  duties.  Export 
subsidies  al.so  are  condemned  by  GATT — 
but  onlv  where  It  can  be  proved  that  they 
have  cau.'^ed  Injury  to  the  importing  country. 

If  such  Injury  can  be  proved,  the  Import- 
ing country  has  the  right  under  GATT  rules 
to  impo-  V  countervailing  duties.  But  section 
303  of  the  U.S.  Tariff  Act— Cited  by  Modine  In 
Its  brief  -requires  no  proof  of  Injury  for  the 
Imposition  of  countervailing  duties.  Action 
under  this  law  Is  not  subject  to  GATT  rules 
since  it  was  on  the  books  before  GATT  came 
into  existence. 

THE    PROSPICT 

It  Is  possible  that  both  the  Canadian 
sche'me  and  the  threatened  U.S.  counter- 
vailing duty  may  fall  outside  International 
trading  rules,  thus  opening  the  prospect  of  a 
no-holds-barred  trade  war  that  could  spread 
to  other  countries. 

Most  auto  executives  In  Detroit  do  not 
expect  this  to  happen.  But  at  least  one 
Detroit  company  operating  In  Canada  said 
a  retaliatory  duty  by  the  'United  States  cer- 
tainly would  affect  any  plans  the  company 
might  have  for  expanding  auto  parts  pro- 
duction for  export  to  the  United  States. 

[Prom  th?  Milwaukee  (Wis.)   Sentinel.  July 

3. 19641 

CANADA-UNrrED   States  Atrro  Parts  Sqvteze 

Hrr 

Washington,  DC — Representative  Hkn«t 

C     ScHADEBERC,    Republican,    of    Wisconsin. 


Thursday  appealed  to  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment to  help  automotive  parts  manufactur- 
ing firms  he  said  now  are  being  forced  to 
compete  against  the  Canadian  Government. 

Specifically  h.e  made  the  plea  In  behalf  of 
the  Modine  Manufacturing  Co.,  Racine.  Wis.. 
which  he  said  has  lost  several  million  dollars 
worth  of  business  to  Canadian  firms  since 
last  November.  Schadeberg  said  500  Jobs  are 
involved  at  Modine.  but  he  estimated  as 
many  as  30,000  may  be  similarly  affected 
throughout  the  country. 

The  Canadian  Government,  in  effect,  pays 
an  export  subsidy  to  motor  vehicle  parts 
manufacturers  on  their  exports  to  the  U.S. 
market,  financing  these  payments  through 
high  import  duties  collected  on  U.S.  goods 
sold  In  Canada,  he  said. 

A  1930  law  requires  the  Imposition  of  coun- 
tervaUlng  duties  by  the  U.S.  Customs  Com- 
missioner to  nullify  the  unfair  competitive 
advantage  given  the  foreign  exporter  by  its 
government,  Schadeberg  said. 

In  his  telegram  to  Treasury  Secretary  C. 
Do-uglas  Dillon,  urging  Imposition  of  the  1930 
law.  Schadeberg  said  Modine  takes  the  posi- 
tlori  that  It  can  compete  with  any  firm  any- 
where, domestic  or  foreign. 

"But  It  simply  cannot  compete  with  a  gov- 
ernment." he  said. 

"Modine  has  three  choices:  To  go  on  los- 
ing contracts  and  money  at  an  enormous 
rate,  go  out  of  business,  or  close  down  plants 
In  the  United  States  and  open  up  plants  in 

The  firm  Itself  filed  a  brief  with  the  Cus- 
toms Bureau  Thursday  on  tho^subject. 

"Hundreds  of  companies,  mostly  small 
businesses,  and  thousands  of  workers  stand 
to  be  severely  hurt  unless  the  Canadian 
scheme  Is  checked."  the  brief  said.  "The 
Canadian  raid  on  the  U.S.  market,  now  golrig 
on  in  ever-increasing  Intensity.  Is  the  single 
most  important  threat  that  now  faces  the 
continued  existence  of  these  companies  and 
the  welfare  of  their  employees." 


Journal-Times. 


iProm    the    Racine     (Wis.) 
July  3.  1964] 

MODINE      ASK      COUNTERVAILING      DUTIES      FOR 

Canadian  Auto  Parts  Iimports 
Modine  Manufacturing  Co.  Thursday  filed 
a  brief  with  the  U.S.  Bureau  of  Customs  to 
support  Its  plea  that  countervailing  duties 
be  imposed  upon  Canadian  manufactured 
motor  vehicles  parts  Imported  to  the  United 
States  because  Canadian  manufacturers  are 
given  a  subsidy  by  their  government. 

Modine,  which  makes  radiators  in  Its  In- 
diana, Kentucky,  and  California  plants,  had 
petitioned  for  such  action  on  April  15,  pro- 
testing that  a  3-year  Canadian  motor  vehicle 
parts  export  incentive  scheme  put  Into  effect 
last  November  for  the  purpose  of  expand- 
ing the  Canadian  auto  and  parts  industries 
would  seriously  affect  American  producers 
with  resulting  employment  losses  in  the  In- 
dustry. 

On  June  3  the  U.S.  Treasury  Department 
announced  it  had  Instituted  a  formal  in- 
vestigation to  determine  whether  Canada's 
scheme  of  rebating  import  duties  constitutes 
a  bounty  or  grant  within  the  meaning  of  the 
Tariff  Act  of  1930.  If  so  found,  the  Depart- 
ment said,  countervailing  dut'es  would  be 
imposed  In  accordance  with  custom  regula- 
tions. 

STRESSES  LOSSES  TO  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday's  action  by  Modine  was  in  re- 
sponse to  "a  Treasury  Department  notice  of 
June   3    inviting   comments   and   views. 

In  Its  brief  Modine  stated.  "Hundreds  of 
companies,  mosflv  small  businesses,  and 
thousands  of  workers  stand  to  be  severely 
hurt  unless  the  Canadian  scheme  is  checked. 
The  Canadian  raid  on  the  U.S.  market,  now 
going  on  in  ever-increasing  intensity,  is  the 
single  most  Important  threat  that  now  faces 
the  continued  existence  of  these  companies 
and  the  welfare  of  their  employees." 


The  brief  calls  attention  to  plans  now 
being  made  by  some  American  producers  to 
relocate  one  or  more  of  their  plants  In  Can- 
ada to  regain  or  avoid  losing  large  orders 
from  U.S.  motor  vehicle  producers  who  are 
purchasing  parts  at  unrealistic.  Canadian- 
subsidized  prices.  Only  by  moving  plants  to 
Canada  can  U.S.  parts  producers  recoup  some 
of  this  business  if  the  Canadian  subsidy 
scheme  is  not  neutralized  by  a  countervail- 
ing duty  order,  it  said. 

While  the  effect  of  the  Canadian  measure 
has  already  caused  loss  of  American  business 
and  Jobs,  evidence  points  to  Canadian  sourc- 
ing  of  large  portions  of  1966  model  parts 
requirements,  indicating  the  greatest  Impact 
of  the  subsidy  plan  Is  yet  to  be  felt,  Modine 
emphasized.  Continuance  of  this  plan  will 
mean  that  American  manufacturers  will 
either  have  to  go  out  of  business  or  construct 
Canadian  facilities.  It  said,  adding  that  in 
some  instances  construction  has  already  been 
started  or  engineers  and  technical  personnel 
are  actively  investigating  Canadian  plant 
sites  "while  the  Treasury  Department  delib- 
erates this  matter." 

CALLS    IT    "pirating" 

Modine  argues  that  because  the  Canadian 
plan  "artificially  stimulates  Canadian  pro- 
ductive capacity  of  motor  vehicle  parts 
through  pirating  of  preexisting  U.S.  produc- 
tion capacity,  sourcmg  of  large  orders  in 
Canada  will  present  no  difficulties  for  motor 
vehicle  producers  on  that  score.  The 
sought-after  economies  of  Canadian  large 
scale  production  will  be  quickly  realized,  not 
by  reason  of  Canada's  having  attained 
through  legitimate  means  an  expansion  of  its 
production  base,  but  due  tolely  to  the  use  by 
Canada  of  an  aggressive,  unfair  act  against 
the  U.S.  producers  of  motor  vehicle  parts 
and  their  thousands  of  workers. 

"The  greatest  Impact  will  be  on  those  em- 
ployees whose  Jobs  will  be  transferred  to 
Canada  if  a  countervailing  duty  order  Is  not 
Issued  promptly.  They  are  aware  of  the 
thousands  of  Studebaker  employees  whose 
Jobs  are  now  filled  by  Canadians.  Thousands 
of  other  workers  are  presently  on  notice  that 
unless  something  is  done  soon  to  offset  the 
Canadian  raid  on  the  U.S.  market,  they  will 
be  out  of  work,  even  though  their  employers 
are  doing  everything  In  their  power  to  pre- 
vent this  from  happening." 

urges  prompt  action 
Modine's  brief  urged  prompt  action  to  pre- 
vent further  losses  and  asserted  that  after 
a  6-month  period  for  study  and  discussion 
U.S.  action  could  not  be  scored  as  "precip- 
itate." 

Meanwhile,  in  Washington,  Representative 
Henry  Schadeberg  has  urged  the  Treasury 
Department  to  take  steps  to  offset  the  t«u-lff 
incentive  program. 

In  a  letter  to  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
Dillon,  Schadeberg  said,  Modine  has  lost  sev- 
eral million  dollars  worth  of  business  to 
Canadian  firms. 

The  Congressman  said  the  Ctmadlan  sub- 
sidy often  amounts  to  25  percent  of  the 
Invoice  price  of  the  exported  products.  It  Is 
financed,  he  said,  through  high  Import  duties 
of  American  goods  sold  in  Canada. 


[Prom  the  Chicago   (111.)   Dally  News,  1964] 
Help  Asked  for  Auto  Parts  Firms 

Washington. — Representative  Henrt  C. 
Schadeberg.  Republican,  of  Wisconsin,  ap- 
pealed to  the  Treasury  Department  to  help 
automotive  parts  manufacturing  firms  he 
said  now  are  being  forced  to  compete  against 
the  Canadian  Government. 

Specifically  he  made  the  plea  In  behalf  of 
the  Modine  Manufacturing  Co.,  Racine.  Wis., 
which  he  said  has  lost  several  million  dollars 
worth  of  business  to  Canadian  firms  since 
last  November.  Schadeberg  said  500  jobs 
are  Involved  at  Modine.  but  hp  estimated  as 
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many   as   30.000    may    be    similarly    affected 
throughout  the  country 

The  Canadian  Government  In  effect  pays 
an  export  subsidy  to  motor  vehicle  parts 
manufacturers  on  their  exports  to  the  U  S 
market,  financing  these  payments  through 
high  Import  duties  collected  on  U  S  goods 
sold  In  Canada,  he  said 

A  1930  law  requires  the  Imposition  of  coun- 
tervailing duties  by  the  U  S  Customs  Com- 
missioner to  nullify  the  unfair  competitive 
advantage  given  the  foreign  exporter  by  Us 
government.  Schadebesg  said 

In  his  telegram  to  Treasury  Secretary  C 
Douglas  Dillon  urging  Imposition  of  the  1930 
law.  ScHAOBBERC  Said  Modine  takes  the  posi- 
tion that  It  can  compete  with  any  firm  any- 
where, domestic  or  foreign 

But  It  simply  cannot  compete  with  a  gov- 
ernment," he  said. 

'  Modlne  has  three  choices  to  go  on  los- 
ing contracts  and  money  at  an  enormous  rate, 
go  out  of  business,  or  close  down  plants  in 
the  United  States  and  open  up  plants  In 
Canada." 

The  firm  Itself  filed  a  brief  with  the  Cus- 
toms Bureau  on  the  subject 

[Prom    the    Racine    iWlsi     Journal    Times. 

Apr    20    1964! 

MoDiNE  Asks  Duty  Levy  To  Ntllify   Cana- 

DiAtt  Subsidy  on  Auto  Parts 

Modlne  Manufacturing  Co  has  petitioned 
the  U.S.  Customs  Commission  to  take  action 
nullifying  the  effects  of  a  Canadian  G<:)vern- 
ment  program  which  in  effect  provides  sub- 
sidies for  automotive  parts  exports  to  the 
United  States 

Modlne.  which  makes  automobile  radiators, 
has  asked  the  Customs  Commission  to  Invoke 
countervailing  duties  under  the  1930  Tariff 
Act 

In  Its  petition,  the  Raclne-based  firm 
charges  that  the  Canadian  export  program 
will  force  the  bulk  of  the  American  motor 
vehicle  parts  Industry  out  of  business  or  Into 
Canada.  At  stake  Is  what  Canadian  officials 
estimate  may  be  as  much  as  $300  million  in 
annual  exports. 

CANADA   REBATES   TARIFF 

Under  the  plan,  the  Canadian  Government 
rebates  tariffs  on  automotive  Imports  Into 
Canada  In  amounts  corresponding  to  In- 
creases In  Canadian  vehicle  and  parts  exports 

Key  to  the  plan  Is  that  it  allows  an  inde- 
pendent Canadian  parts  exporter  to  pass 
along  the  rebate  to  Canadian  snt>6ldlarles  of 
.American  carmakers  when  the  .American 
parent  companies  buy  mtjre  from  Canadian 
parts  exporters. 

The  plan  took  effect  on  a  limited  scale  late 
in    1962.     Its  effects  are   starting   to   be   felt 
Canada  reported   record   gains    in    Its   auto- 
motive parta  exports  to  the  United  States  In 
the  first  2  months  of  this  year 

DISCUSSES  LAW  AND  COSTS 

N  L.  DoUgalskl.  secretary  of  Modlne. 
pointed  out  that  the  US  Tariff  Act  of  1930 
13  designed  to  neutralize  the  effect  of  foreign 
subsidies  where  foreign  manufacturers  are 
selling  in  the  United  States  at  prices  which 
do  not  reflect  the  producer's  true  manufac- 
turing cost. 

In  situations  where  subsidies  by  foreign 
goverrunenta  can  be  proved,  the  Imposition 
of  countervailing  duties  is  mandatory  on  the 
part  of  the  US.  Government    DoUgalskl  said 

Dollgalekl  said  Mcxllne  has  begun  to  lose 
some  business  because  some  of  its  customers 
are  wble  to  purchase  aut<:>motlve  radiators 
in  Canada  and  bring  them  Into  the  United 
States,  obtaining  In  the  transaction  a  sub- 
stantial subsidy  from  the  Canadian  Gov- 
ernment. 

"The  net  effect  to  the  .American  manufac- 
turer." DoUgalskl  said.  Is  that  he  gets  a 
product  at  25  percent  less  than  Modlne  or 
other  domestic  firms  can  supply  them  ' 

He  said  the  Canadian  export  Incentive 
scheme"  Is  an  admitted  attempt  to  move  a 


large  part  of   US    motor  vehicle  parts  pro- 
duction into  Canada. 

Mr  Speaker,  are  we  to  .'^tand  by  and 
tell  these  people  that  nuthiiig  ciui  be 
done  about  their  plight '^  Are  we  to  tell 
them  that  notwithstaiidlnK  the  clear 
provision  of  law  w  hich  promise.s  that 
they  will  not  be  allowed  to  be  harmed  by 
Canada  s  subsidy  prut,'ram.  nothing  will 
be  done?  I  say  no  We  should  tell  them 
that  the  law  and  its  mandate  are  clear 
and  that  it  will  be  carried  out  as  Con- 
gress said  it  should  We  should  tell  them 
that  we  meant  the  jiromises  we  m.Tde  and 
that  we  will  keep  them 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  each  day  pi.s.ses.  as 
each  week  and  month  pa.vses.  the  failure 
of  the  Treasury  Department  to  act  causes 
more  uncertainty  au^ra'. ates  fears,  and 
drains  the  spirit  of  many  who.se  future 
rests  in  the  Secretary's  hands  Many 
U.S.  companies  are  now  seekin'-;  plant 
sites  in  Canada.  They  real.ze  that  they 
must  be  prepared  to  produce  in  Canada 
or  Ko  out  of  busine.ss.  Untold  harm  is 
being  inflicted  now  by  Tieasury's  pro- 
crastination. 

I.  for  one.  do  not  intend  to  see  this 
situation  continue.  I  intend  to  use  what- 
ever means  are  at  my  disposal  to  .see  that 
equity  is  done  and  that  it  is  done  now 
I  urge  all  of  my  colleagues  whose  con- 
stituents are  in  the  same  position  as 
Modine  and  its  workers,  to  join  me  m 
my  efforts  I  remind  you  again  that  if 
this  Canadian  plan  is  not  stopped,  and  if 
it  is  not  stopped  now.  Modine's  plant 
closings  and  laid-ofT  workers  will  only  be 
few  of  many 

The  Treasury  Department,  indeed  all 
interested  Government  asencies.  have 
studied  the  Canadian  subsidy  scheme  for 
many  lona  months  They  have  con- 
ferred about  this  problem  with  Canadian 
officials  Treasury's  staff  has  reviewed 
and  rereviewed  the  question  of  its  re- 
sponsibilities to  the  Congress,  to  Modine 
and  Its  workers,  to  other  auto  parts  pro- 
ducers, and  to  the  people  of  the  country 
While  they  deliberate,  jobs  are  beiiu,'  lost, 
investments  m  new  plants  and  equip- 
ment are  being  curtailed,  and  thou.sands 
of  U  S  companies  and  their  employees 
are  anxious  about  the  future 

I  submit.  Mr  .Speaker,  that  the  time 
for  study  and  deliberation  has  long  since 
passed  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
ought  to  do  now  what  it  hius  been  his 
clear  duty  to  do  ever  since  the  inception 
of  the  Canadian  subsidy  .scheme  He 
should  do  what  he  is  required  by  law  to 
do  He  should  Lssue  immediately  a 
countervailing  duty  order  applicable  to 
Canadian  vehicle  and  vehicle  parts  im- 
ports and  thus  bring  to  an  end  this 
totally  illekial  and  grossly  unfair  method 
of  competition 

I  am  not  unaware  that  the  auto  in- 
dustry— American  Motors.  Ford  Cleneral 
Motors.  Chrysler — is  opposed  to  having 
the  Treasury  Department  lmpo.se  coun- 
tervailing duties  The  present  setup  is 
advantageous  to  them  since  they  stand 
to  gain  millions  of  dollars  in  tarifT  re- 
funds 

Neither  am  I  unaware  that  if  counter- 
vailing duties  are  imposed  to  neutralize 
Canada's  present  practice  of  granting 
tariff  remissions.  Canada,  being  forced 
to  abandon  the  policy,  may  well  choo.se 


some  other  means  by  which  she  can  ac- 
comphsh  her  intended  goal  of  building 
the  Canadian  auto  parts  industry— f 
uoal  Vhich  is  a  noble  one  and  which 
Canada  has  a  perfect  right  to  pursue 
However,  whatever  action  Canada 
chooses  to  take  is  bound  to  create  some 
difficulties  for  the  U.S.  auto  industry 
which  operates  sister  plants  in  Canada 
and  which  must  operate  the  sister  plants 
under  Canadian  Government  regula- 
tions.  My  purpose  in  this  matter  is 
not  to  cause  hardship  for  our  gcxKl 
neighbor.  Canada,  in  her  attempt  to 
build  her  industry  or  for  the  American 
auto  industry,  which  is  faced  with  many 
and  diverse  problems  but  rather  to  insist 
that  the  law  is  not  violated  by  either  in- 
tent or  default  The  law  has  been  placed 
on  our  books  by  Congress  to  protect  the 
integrity  of  trade,  to  uive  reasonable 
protection  to  U.S.  industrj-  and  business, 
to  protect  the  jobs  of  America's  mag- 
nificent labonnt,'  men.  and  to  bring  order 
out  of  what  otherwi.-e  would  be  sheer 
chaos  in  international  trade  relations. 
The  plain  truth  is  that  if  Canada's 
duty  remission  policy  is  allowed  to  re- 
main in  operation  unchallenged,  not 
only  mi'^zht  Canada  extend  this  policy  to 
other  unrelated  industries  but  other  na- 
tions may  well  use  this  procedure  which 
ultimately  would  wreak  havoc  and  result 
m  disaster  not  only  to  the  present  auto 
parts  manufacturing  industry  in  the 
United  States  but  to  other  segments  of 
US   industr>'. 

Not  all  our  problems  will  be  solved 
should  the  Treasury  Department  impose 
countervailing  duties  to  counteract  Can- 
ada's duty  remission  policy.  Readjust- 
ments will  have  to  be  made  but  we  will 
then  have  the  satisfaction  of  working  out 
our  solution  within  the  bounds  of  law. 
Mrs  GRIFFITHS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr  SCHADEBERG.  Yes.  I  yield  to 
the  gentlewoman. 

Mrs,  GRIFFITHS  I  would  like  to 
commend  the  gentleman  in  his  honest 
effort  to  maintain  American  jobs  in 
America,  but  I  would  like  to  point  out 
at  the  present  time  the  Canadian  duty 
remission  order  is.  as  you  have  already 
stated,  under  appeal  to  the  Treasury. 
Is  it  not? 

Mr    SCHADEBERG.     That  is  correct. 
Mrs  GRIF^=^THS      And  if  this  appeal 
fails,  do  not  American  producers  have  a 
right  to  pursue  that  appeal  to  the  Fed- 
eral courts? 

Mr  SCHADEBERG  That  is  correct, 
and  this  perhaps  would  be  the  next  step. 
But  time  is  of  essence  and  as  I  will  bring 
out  in  my  remarks  any  delay  will  be  costly 
for  industry  and  In  terms  of  Jobs. 

Mrs  GRIFFITHS.  May  I  suggest  that 
at  the  present  time  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means  of  the  House,  which 
would  handle  a  bill  dealing  with  a  statu- 
tory enactment,  has  had  under  consid- 
eration for  almost  1  year  a  bill  to  amend 
those  errors  that  were  made  in  the  tariff 
publication  the  31st  of  Augu.st  1963.  The 
remedy  that  is  already  available  to 
American  producers  is  probably  a  speed- 
ier remedy  in  my  judgment  than  the 
remedy  that  could  be  given  by  statutory 
enactment,  becau.se  we  our.selves  would 
have  to  ask  the  Treasury  and  the  De- 
partments of  Commerce  and  State  for 
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u  ir  iudgment.  and  I  would  assume  that 
^J  Treasun'  will  be  able  to  answer  more 
"^.icS  and'that  an  appeal  to  the  courts 
"  iH  finallv  be  faster  than  anything 
S?  we  ?an  do  at  the  present  time. 
^!  pcntleman.   I   am   sure.   Is   also 

Ire  that  this  is  a  matter  of  negotia- 
Mn  between  the  American  Department 
J^St^e  and  Canada.    Is  that  right? 

Mr  SCHADEBERG.     That  is  correct, 
and  I  intend  to  address  my  remarks  In 

^rf '^GRIFFITHS.     Thank  you  very 

"^Mr '  SCHADEBERG.     I  wish  to  thank 
the  gentlewoman  from  Michigan. 
Mr   WYMAN.     Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 

'^f^icHAuVBERG.     I   yield   to  the 
■rentleman  from  New  Hampshire. 

Mr  WYMAN.  I  note  the  gentleman 
talks  about  action  by  the  Treasury  De- 
nRrtment  to  offset  the  difficulties  we  face 
here.  What  action  can  the  Treasury  De- 
nartment  take?  . 

Mr  SCHADEBERG.  The  action  is  for 
them  to  make  a  decision  on  whether  or 
not  this  is  indeed  a  violation  of  the  Trade 
Act  of  1930.  section  303;  whether  this  is 
ft  subsidy  or  not. 

Mr  W^YMAN.  If  It  is  a  violation  or 
the  Trade  Act.  what  can  we  do  about  it? 

Mr  SCHADEBERG.  The  next  ac- 
tion I  presume,  would  be  an  appeal  to 
the 'courts  or  some  kind  of  remedial 
legislation.  As  suggested  by  the  gentle- 
woman from  Michigan,  it  would  prob- 
ably be  up  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means  to  correct  the  situation. 

Mr  WYMAN.  When  the  companies 
up  there  engage  In  this  they  are  also 
faced  with  the  8-percent  advantage  of 
our  dollar  as  compared  with  the  Cana- 
dian dollar? 

Mr.  SCHADEBERG.     Yes. 

Mr.  WYMAN.    Can  we  compete  with 

Mr  SCHADEBERG.  Yes.  Modine's 
position  is  it  would  be  perfectly  permis- 
sible to  have  absolutely  no  trade  bar- 
riers—to  have  complete  free  competition. 
I  cannot  speak  for  other  industries. 

Mr.  WYMAN.  If  the  Treasiuy  De- 
partment recommends,  does  the  gentle- 
man have  in  mind  any  specific  legisla- 
tive proposal? 

Mr  SCHADEBERG.  I  have  none  in 
mind  at  the  present  time.  I  would  have 
to  delve  more  deeply  into  that. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  SCHADEBERG.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Missouri. 

Mr.  HALL.  I  want  to  compliment  the 
gentleman  for  what  he  has  brought  forth 
here,  and  for  taking  the  time  to  dis- 
play to  the  United  States  what  is  hap- 
pening primarily  as  a  follow-on  to  the 
Trade  and  Tariff  Act  of  1962. 

This  has  happened  in  many  different 
areas.  We  know  about  variable  tarlfTs 
applied  to  the  European  Common  Mar- 
ket and  others  in  Europe,  and  what  it 
has  done  to  us  in  connection  with  broil- 
ers, wat^-hes,  plate  steel,  and  in  many 
other  areas.  But  specifically  I  want  to 
commend  the  gentleman  for  bringing  to 
the  attention  of  the  House  and  the  nec- 
essary committees  today  the  auto  parts 
industry,  which  Is  not  only  involved  In 
making  automobiles,  as  the  Studebaker 


Co..  but  it  also  involves  the  parts  manu- 
facturing business. 

I  hold  in  my  hand  letters  I  have  ac- 
cumulated  since,    strangely    enough,    a 
White  House  Conference  on  Export  Ex- 
pansion was  held  in  early  September  of 
1963  at  a  hotel  here  in  Washington  for 
one  of  the  electrical  cable  harness  manu- 
facturers  of   Missouri.     He    points    out 
that  the  carburetor  makers,  Mogg  and 
the  Wagner  Electrical,  are  similarly  in- 
volved.   This  gentleman  also  pointed  out 
a  long  time  ago.  if  the  gentleman  will 
yield  further  so  I  can  carry  this  thought 
to  a  conclusion,  if  this  tariff  rebate  prac- 
tice   of    the    Canadian    Government    is 
what    is    killing    the    proposition    and 
whether  you  have  a  plant  manufacturer 
in  Canada  of  your  own  that  is  supplying 
parts  back  into  the  United  States,  or 
whether  quite  the  reverse  is  true,  be- 
cause of  these  differential  rebates  in  tar- 
iffs the  manufacturer  and  supplier  have 
no  chance  whatsoever. 

If  A  company  is  shipping  $10  million 
worth  of  automobile  parts  into  the 
United  States  from  their  Canadian 
plant,  they  must  pay  a  25  percent  Ca- 
nadian duty,  or  $2.5  million.  Then  the 
Canadian  Government  will  rebate  the 
Canadian  duty  paid  on  automobile  trans- 
missions to  that  company,  or  any  auto- 
motive parts  they  will  purchase  in  Can- 
ada to  ship  to  the  United  States. 

Third.  The  company  can  use  approxi- 
mately a  million  dollars  worth  of  parts 
in  the  United  States  annually  which 
they  are  purchasing  in  the  United 
States. 

Foiuth.  If  the  same  company  now 
buys  these  parts  in  Canada,  these  mil- 
lion dollars'  worth,  and  ships  them  to  the 
United  States,  Canada  will  rebate 
$250,000,  or  a  quarter  of  a  million  dol- 
lars, of  the  duty  paid  on  the  automotive 
parts,  or  25  percent  of  the  dollar  value. 
Then  the  company  will  pay  9.5  percent 
duty  on  the  Canadian  parts  shipped  into 
the  United  States;  therefore  the  com- 
pany saves  $95,000  duty  to  the  United 
States.  This  is  a  savings  to  the  original 
company  by  buying  in  Canada  and  ship- 
ping to  the  United  States,  or  $250,000 
minus  the  $95,000.  or  $150,000.  which  is 
15.5  percent. 

This  completely  eliminates  under  the 
all-protective  tariff  cheaper  labor  or  sole 
source  of  buying,  but  it  is  an  Impossible 
disadvantage  smd  means  we  cannot  com- 
pete. The  United  States  is  shipping  more 
than  $350  million  worth  of  auto  parts 
into  Canada  annually.  If  this  rebate  is 
allowed  to  continue,  one-half  of  the  dol- 
lar value  of  that  being  shipped  from  the 
United  States  will  be  left  in  Canada,  and 
we  stand  to  lose  $350  million  in  trade 
balance. 

This  country  is  interested  in  prevent- 
ing the  outflow  of  gold  and  preserving 
our  own  jobs.  I  am  not  sure  I  agree 
with  the  gentleman  about  the  protective 
tarilT  being  a  bad  thing,  but  I  think  in 
answer  to  the  question  he  mentions,  I 
have  here  a  letter  from  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce  covering  dates  from  back  in 
September  1963.  to  the  first  part  of  this 
year.  Because  of  that  organization  and 
the  Department  of  State,  from  these  let- 
ters which  I  would  be  glad  to  display  to 
the  gentleman  or  place  in  the  Record. 
the  reason  why  the  Secretary  of  the 


Treasury  is  not  taking  action  as  called 
for  under  section  301,  which  would  cor- 
rect this  evil  or  at  least  offset  that  evil 
that  Canada  is  doing  to  us,  Canada  loses 
no  opportunity  to  pick  up  from  our  tour- 
ists who  are  traveling  there  a  heavy  as- 
sessment.   I  have  here  a  letter  from  a 
man  who  took  a  billfold  into  Canada 
with  the  idea  of  bringing  it  back,  and  it 
cost  him  $6.50  and  he  did  not  get  it  back, 
and  it  was  a  billfold  which  he  was  not 
marketing,  just  because  of  the  customs 
formula.    I  think  we  are  going  to  have 
to  improve  relations  with  a  very  great 
neighbor,  which  has  never  had  border 
guards,  although  we  have  thousands  of 
miles  of  boundary  between  us. 

I  thank  the  gentleman  for  bringing 
up  this  subject. 

Mr.  SCHADEBERG.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman from  Missouri,  a  most  capable 
Member  of  this  House  and  a  diligent 
servant  of  the  people. 

Mr.  WYMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SCHADEBERG.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  New  Hampshire. 

Mr.  WYMAN.  Does  the  gentleman 
know  whether  the  savings  on  the  part 
of  U.S.  companies  that  derive  from  this 
practice  are  passed  on  to  the  consumers 
and  buyers  in  the  United  States  or  are 
they  left  within  the  companies  to  be 
distributed  to  their  stockholders? 

Mr.  SCHADEBERG.  I  have  had  a 
lengthy  discussion  with  a  representative 
of  one  of  the  auto  manufacturing  com- 
panies, I  will  not  name  the  company.  I 
am  told  that  the  savings  will  not  be  re- 
flected in  lower  prices  for  cars  or  be 
passed  on  to  the  consumer  in  the  United 
States. 

Mr.  "WYMAN.  In  the  matter  of  coun- 
tervailing duties  to  be  imposed  by  the 
Treasury  Department,  has  the  gentle- 
man any  indication  as  to  the  attitude  of 
the  Department  of  State  in  this  respect? 
Has  the  State  Department  sought  to  In- 
terfere or  to  tell  the  Treasury  that  this 
could  not  be  done  because  it  might  create 
bad  relations  between  Canada  and  the 
United  States? 

Mr.  SCHADEBERG.  I  have  no  direct 
Information,  but  I  assume  that  that 
probably  is  part  of  our  problem. 

Mr.  WYMAN.  "What  has  labor  done 
about  this?  What  is  labor's  position  on 
this? 

Mr.  SCHADEBERG.  I  have  not  heard 
from  labor. 

Mr.  WYMAN.  Has  organized  labor 
taken  a  position  on  this? 

Mr.   STUBBLEFIELD.    Mr.  Speaker, 

will  the  gentleman  yield  to  me  so  that 

I  may  answer  the  gentleman's  question? 

Mr.   SCHADEBERG.     I  yield  to   the 

gentleman  from  Kentucky. 

Mr.  STUBBLEFIELD.  In  my  district 
they  are  intensely  interested  in  it.  There 
was  a  meeting  a  couple  of  months  ago 
with  members  of  labor  and  management 
and  they  are  insisting  on  these  counter- 
vailing duties  being  put  in  effect. 

Mr.  SCHADEBERG.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman. 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SCHADEBERG.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Indiana. 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
want  to  use  as  a  text  for  my  remarks 
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aome  lines  from  an  address  delivered  on 
April  25,  1964,  by  the  disUngulshed  Un- 
der Secretary  of  State,  the  Honorable 
Oeorge  Ball,  before  the  Americas  As- 
sembly at  Arden  House,  Harriman,  N.Y., 
entitled  "Interdependence — the  Basis  of 
United  States-Canada  Relations." 
Said  Secretary  Ball : 

One  can  expect  to  Qnd  some  element  of 
economic  nationalism  in  the  policies  of  al- 
most every  government,  Including  our  own. 
Involving  varying  degrees  of  economic  coat 
to  ttie  nation  Immediately  concerned  and  to 
other  nations.  If  such  policies  are  pursued 
with  moderation  and  with  due  regard  for  the 
Interests  of  others,  there  is  no  reason  why 
they  should  not  be  su.scept,ible  of  mutual  ad- 
justment In  the  relations   between   nations 

But  dUScultles  necess<irlly  arise  when  the 
anxiety  to  avoid  economic  Interdependence 
leads  to  policies  that  are  discriminatory  and 
Inequitable.  This  Is  particularly  the  case 
with  close  neighbors  such  as  the  United 
States  and  Canada,  where  the  degree  of  In- 
tertwining of  economic  affairs  Is  so  great 
and  the  voltune  of  trade  so  large,  that  any 
change  In  existing  ground  rules  can  have  Im- 
mediate and  substantial  repercussions 
Measures  by  governments  designed  to  Induce 
a  change  in  the  character  of  Investment  from 
equity  to  debt,  for  example,  or  to  refuse  na- 
tional treatmeDt  to  capital  that  had  earlier 
been  welcooaed.  or  to  bring  about  the  transfer 
of  production  from  one  country  to  another 
can  be  seriously  disruptive. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  Is  "the  transfer  of  pro- 
duction fnxn  one  country  to  smother" 
which  Is  the  purpose  of  the  Canadian  e.x- 
port  subsidy  plan  we  are  here  today  dis- 
cussing. 

I  am  glad  to  Join  the  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin  in  urging  that  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  act  Immediately  to  offset 
the  vast  subsidies  being  paid  by  Canada 
on  auto  parts  exports,  both  as  a  matter 
of  law  and  as  a  matter  of  equity. 

Modine  Manufacturing  Co.  of  La  Porte, 
Ind.,  which  Is  in  my  district,  manufac- 
tures vehicle  radiators  for  the  U.S. 
market.  Almost  500  people  are  em- 
ployed in  Modine's  La  Porte  plant  and 
the  aimual  payroll  totals  close  to  $3  mil- 
lion. Modine  Is  the  second  largest  em- 
ployer in  La  Porte 

These  cold  statistics.  Mr.  Speaker. 
come  quickly  to  life  when  we  realize  that 
the  jobs  of  these  500  workers  are  endan- 
gered If  the  Canadian  scheme  of  subsi- 
dizing exports  of  vehicle  p>arts.  including 
radiators.  Is  not  halted  by  action  of  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury'.  The  concern 
of  these  workers,  which  is  my  concern 
and  should  be  the  concern  of  every  Amer- 
ican, is  reflected  in  a  number  of  letters 
I  have  received  over  the  p>ast  few  months 
Under  unanimous  consent  I  include  at 
this  point  In  my  remarks  just  a  few  of 
these  many  expressions  of  anxious  citi- 
zens who  wonder  whether  justice  will  be 
done  in  their  cases : 

Hamltt.  Itro  . 
June  30,  1964. 
Re  Tariff  Act  of  1930.  section  303. 
Congressman  Johw  BsAOKSCAa, 
House  of  Repreaentatives. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dkar  Sm:  In  this  suspected  bounty  or 
grant  the  Canadian  plan  gives  tariff  rebates 
to  US.  automotive  sub.ildlarles  In  Canada 
if  parent  11.8.  companies  buy  more  Canadian 
made  parts. 

This  allows  the  Canadian  Cktvemment  to 
offer  rebates  on  tariffs  on  automotive  pcuts 


imported  into  Canada  In  amounts  corre- 
sponding to  Increases  la  Canadian  vehicle 
and  automotive  parts  exports 

In  turn  allowing  independent  Canadian 
parts  exporters  t<j  ptfba  along  rebates  to  US 
automotive  vehicle  production  here  So  thus 
t>elng  able  to  undercut  our  prlce.s,  we  will 
soon  be  out  ut  bUAine.ss.  unless  ywu  help  us 

We  feel  recent  Canadian  scheme  contrary 
to  above  act.  and  ask  In  our  behalf  you 
recommend  that  the  U.S.  Government  Invoke 
a  countervailing  duty  so  as  to  make  the 
Canadlap.  duly  reniL«;slon  .scheme  InetTectlve 
In  'J\e  first  quarter  of  1964  statistics  show 
US  imports  to  Canada  exceeded  $1!  million, 
neiirly   inpie  of   the  flrst  quarter   in    1962 

Our  Jobs  at  the  Modine  Manufacturing,  of 
La  Porte.  Ind  .  are  In  jeopardy  Even  our 
company  pensions  for  our  retiring  years  may 
de;)end  un  what  help  you  can  give  us  now  on 
this  matter  I  am  one  of  these  latter  -s<x)n 
to  retire  but  would  hate  to  see  La  Porte  lose 
a  go<.xl  firm  I  have  been  faithful  to  for  30 
years  be  forced  to  leave-  like  South  Bend 
without  a  Studebakers. 

Thank  you  for  any  assistance  you  may 
render  us. 

Sincerely. 

Clutoro  E    McCuluxth 


I^  Porte.  Ind  . 

July  1.  1964. 
Hon    John  Braoemi^s 
House  of  Representatii  rs 
Washington.  D  C 

Dear  Sir  This  i^  to  complain  about  the 
Canadian  scheme  being  contrary  to  the  Tar- 
iff Act  of  1930.  section  303  I  recommend 
that  the  US.  Government  invoke  a  counter- 
vailing duty  so  as  to  make  the  Canadian 
duty  remission  scheme  Ineffective. 

I  firmly  believe  that  the  Canadian  Oov- 
errunent  is  all  wrong  in  what  they  are  trying 
to  do. 

Thank  you  very  much. 

ClaRXNCK  E.  WU.TTONO. 

La  Portx,  Ind  . 

June  25.  1964 
Hon.  John  Braoemas. 
House  of  Rirpresentatives, 
Washington.  DC 

Dear  Sir:  It  has  been  noted  that  the  Ca- 
nadian Government  Is  planning  on  a  scheme 
to  subsidize  automotive  parts  which  are 
shipped  to  the  United  States. 

In  view  of  the  possible  loss  of  employment 
to  the  automotive  industries  In  these  United 
States  and  the  fact  that  thLs  Canadian 
scheme  l.s  contrary  to  the  Tariff  .^ct  nf  1930, 
section  303,  It  Is  respectfully  requested  that 
you  use  y  >ur  influence  to  Invoke  a  counter- 
vsLlUng  duty  so  as  to  make  the  Canadian  duty 
remission  scheme  Ineffective 

Please  do  what  you  can  to  this  end. 
Yours  very  truly, 

R   E  Machlman 


La  PfiRTF.  Ind  , 

June  29,  1964. 
Hon  John  BRAncMAS. 
House  of  Representatnes, 
Washington,  D  C 

Dear  Sir:  As  an  employee  of  the  Modine 
Manufactin-lng  Co  .  La  Port*  plant,  my  Job 
Is  In  Jeopardy  because  of  a  scheme  devised 
by  the  Canadian  Government  to  subsidize 
automotive  parts  that  arc  shipped  to  the 
United  States 

This  Canadian  scheme  is  contrary  to  the 
Tariff  Act  of  1930.  section  303 

I  believe  that  the  US  Government  Invoke 
a  countervailing  duty  so  as  to  make  the 
Canadian  duty  remission  scheme  Ineffective. 

I  feel  thiit  you  are  for  .security  of  jobs  ot 
American  people  and  to  that  you  will  make 
every  effort  to  counteract  this  scheme 
Yours  sincerely, 

John  3  Sztnal. 


La  Portr.  Ind.. 

J^iy  3.'i9S4 
Sir;  I  am  an  employee  of  the  Modine  Uma 
ufacturlng  Co  in  La  Porte,  Ind  ,  which  mskL 
radiators       I    wish    to   ask   you   to  do  tiji 
your  power  to  see  that  the  Government  to 
vokes    a    countervailing    duty    agaln«t   th« 
Canadian   duty   remission. 

As  I  understand  this  act.  It  Is  contrary  to 
the  Tariff  Act  of  1930.  section  303.  i  \^ 
this  could  affect  the  production  In  our  piRn» 
as  It  already  has  In  our  Kentucky  pi^^ 
This  could  also  affect  our  town  and  csum 
a  lot  of  u-s  to  have  to  tlnd  Jobs  elsewher* 
which  I  would  not  like. 

M  E  Mtbs. 
Mr.  Speaker,  the  500  Jobs  of  Modine 
workers  arc  not  threatened  by  tcchnolog. 
ical  innovations.  They  are  not  doomed 
to  be  replaced  by  machines  and  com- 
puters. They  will  not  be  lost  because 
Modine  will  move  to  some  other  part  of 
the  country  for  economic  reasons.  They 
are  not  jobs  which  will  go  because  of  a 
decline  in  markets  for  the  products  these 
workers  make.  These  jobs,  Mr.  Speaker, 
are  In  Jeopardy  because  of  an  unfair  and 
Indeed,  illegal  scheme  adopted  by  Canada 
with  the  express  purpose  of  taking  over 
the  U.S.  market  for  the  products  made 
in  the  Modina  La  Porte  plant  and  in 
thousands  of  dkher  communities  acnw 
the  land.  Can^a  has  in  effect  embarked 
on  a  raid  on  the  U.S.  auto  parts  industry 
with  the  objective  of  pirating  $200  to 
$300  million  in  U.S.  production  together 
with  the  thousands  of  jobs  involved 
stcross  the  northern  border. 

So  the  plea  being  voiced  here  today 
does  not  concern  a  problem  peculiar  to 
the  community  of  La  Porte,  Ind.  Work- 
ers in  Ohio.  Texas.  Maine.  Florida,  Mich- 
igan, South  Dakota,  and  across  the  Na- 
tion, from  border  to  border,  are  involved. 
Workers  in  plants  which  make  auto 
radios  are  Jeopardized.  Workers  in 
plants  which  make  auto  springs  are  in 
danger.  Whether  it  is  a  large  casting 
or  a  small  bolt,  whether  it  is  a  head- 
light or  a  door  handle,  whatever  the 
product,  its  export  from  Canada  is  sub- 
sidized. And  given  this  subsidization, 
it.s  sale  in  the  United  States  and  the  con- 
.sequent  loss  of  sales  of  U.S. -made  parts, 
is  assured. 

As  the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin  (Mr. 
ScHADEBERc, !  has  pointed  out.  Canada's 
subsidy  scheme  is  nothing  more  than  an 
effort  to  encourage  inefiQcient  Canadian 
auto  parts  producers  to  steal  customers 
of  US.  producers  and  force  these  U5. 
producers  to  go  out  of  business  or  to 
move  their  plants  into  Canada.  Either 
way,  the  American  Jobs  are  lost.  As 
Modine  puts  it  In  its  July  2.  1964,  brief 
on  thLs  matter  filed  with  Treasury,  un- 
less this  unfair  scheme  is  stopped,  Can- 
ada will  expand  its  auto  parts  produc- 
tion "not  by  reason  of  Canada's  having 
attained  through  legitimate  means  an 
expansion  of  its  production  base,  but  due 
solely  to  the  use  by  Canada  of  an  ag- 
gressive, unfair  act  against  the  US.  pro- 
ducers of  motor  vehicle  parts  and  their 
thousands  of  workers  " 

Mr  Speaker.  I  wa.s  proud  to  be  one  of 
the  299  Members  of  this  body  who  voted 
for  passage  of  the  Trade  Expansion  Act 
of  1962  becau.se  I  beUeved  then,  and  still 
believe  that  the  principles  of  trade  ex- 
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ndon  enunciated  In  that  act,  if  ad- 

P^  to  by  the  countries  of  the  free 

M  will  serve  to  strengthen  the  econ- 

.  nf  the  United  States  and  the  cause 
TfrSdom  throughout  the  world.  For 
<^  JrVxpansion,  accomplished  through 
Stimate  and  Internationally  accept- 
WA  means,  is  the  one  way  by  which  the 
Z,itTof  democratic  capitalism  can  be 
S  available  to  all  free  people.  As  the 
fip  marketplace  dictates  the  Interna- 
zLi  division  of  labor,  all  participants 
n  the  trade  expansion  program  will  bet- 
Sr  themselves  by  utilizing  those  advan- 
ces which  their  national  environment 
Si  skUls  afford  them. 

But  anyone  in  favor  of  open  and  non- 
rfiscrimlnator>'  trading  in  the  free  world. 
rfflrdinal  tenet  of  the  Trade  Expansion 
Act  of  1962.  must  abhor  and  therefore 
condemn,  anv  artificial  rigging  of  prices 
or  markets  which  distorts  the  operaUon 
of  a  free  market  and  operates  to  negate 
uid  frustrate  true  trade  expansion. 
There  are  many  such  artificial  practices 
In  the  world  today,  and  it  is  the  hope  of 
those  who  believe  in  the  merits  and  wis- 
dom of  open  and  free  international  com- 
petition that  most  of  these  real  barriers 
to  trade  will  be  reduced  or  eliminated 
during  the  current  Kennedy  round  nego- 
tiations in  Geneva. 

While  there  are  many  and  varied  gim- 
micks employed  to  artificially  stimulate 
trade,  one  of  the  most  vicious,  and  in- 
deed most  trade-upsetting  devices  is  the 
export  subsidy  payment.    When  govern- 
ments move  In.  as  Canada  is  doing  now 
In  the  case  of  auto  parts  exports,  to  un- 
derwrite commercial   transactions,   the 
entire    marketplace    in    the    receiving 
country  is  disrupted.    All  of  the  usual 
and  normal   rules   of  competition  are 
wrapped  because  the  subsidy  thus  paid 
throws  everything  else  out  of  balance. 
Inefficiency  is  rewarded  and  efficiency  Is 
penalized.    He  who  yesterday  could  not 
compete  with  others  because  he  was  not 
as  efficient  as  they,  today  Is  made  more 
efficient  by  an  artificial  underwriting  of 
his  pricing  structure.    The  viciousness 
of    subsidy     arrangements     is     amply 
demonstrated  by  the  operation  of  the 
Canadian    scheme.      Companies    which 
historically  have  supplied  parts  to  ve- 
hicle producers  are  losing  the  business, 
not  because  a  more  efficient  competitor 
can  beat  their  price  but  because  the 
Canadian    Government    underwrites    a 
sizable  portion  of  the  sales  price.    VS. 
producers  are  being  victimized  by  a  form 
of  state  trading,  a  practice  widely  con- 
demned In  the  free  world. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  General  Agreement 
on  Tariffs  and  Trade,  which  sets  out 
the  ground  rules  for  trade  among  over 
50  of  the  free  world  nations,  unquali- 
fiedly condemns  export  subsidies  of  man- 
ufactured products.  Article  XVI  of  that 
agreement  required  contracting  parties 
to  the  GATT  to  cease  employing  export 
subsidies  on  such  articles  beginning  Jan- 
uary 1.  1958,  and  not  to  Initiate  new 
subsidies  after  that  date.  Canada  is  a 
party  to  the  GATT.  Canada  has  agreed 
that  she  would  not  do  precisely  what  she 
is  doing  here.  I  am  at  a  loss  to  under- 
stand how  such  a  forward-looking  na- 
tion as  Canada  would  engage  in  such  an 
outdated  and  universally  condemned 
practice.    None  of  the  reasons  I  have 


heard  come  even  close  to  justifying  this 
practice  by  Canada.  But  in  fact  there 
can  be  no  justification  ever  for  an  unfair 
method  of  competition.  Whatever  are 
Canada's  real  or  Imaginary  balance  of 
payments  or  balance-of -trade  problems, 
they  cannot  be  solved  by  resorting  to  Il- 
legal means.  We  and  many  other  na- 
tions have  balance  problems,  too.  But 
such  problems  are  never  so  great  as  to 
permit  violating  the  fundamental  prin- 
ciples which  govern  fair  international 
trade.  These  principles,  as  embodied  in 
the  GATT.  are  time-tested  rules  which 
are  aimed  at  keeping  trade  fair  and  hon- 
orable and  thereby  contributing  to  the 
peace  and  stability  of  the  world., 

On  the  other  hand,  the  GATT"  recog- 
nizes the  clear  right  of  the  United  States 
to  counter  the  Canadian  and  any  other 
subsidy  plan  by  Imposing  duties  to  offset 
such  subsidies.  So  not  only  has  Canada 
agreed  not  to  engage  In  subsidizing  auto 
parts  or  any  other  manufactured  prod- 
ucts expwrts,  but  Canada  has  agreed  that 
If  such  subsidization  takes  place,  the 
United  States  has  a  perfect  right  to  neu- 
tralize such  action  by  imposing  counter- 
vailing duties. 

Accordingly,  Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  no 
doubt  where  the  equities  and  the  rights 
lie  here.  Canada's  subsidization  of  auto 
parts  exports  stands  condemned,  not 
only  by  all  the  rules  of  fair  and  non- 
discriminatory mternational  trade  but 
also  by  the  agreement  to  which  she  Is  a 
party.  Canada  is  obliged  to  stop  this 
unfair  method  of  competition  and,  since 
she  has  failed  to  do  so,  the  United  States 
has  every  right  to  bring  this  program  to 
a  halt. 

It  is  for  these  reasons  that  I,  like  my 
colleagues  who  are  acutely  aware  of  this 
problem,  am  at  a  loss  to  understand  the 
hesitancy  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury to  act  promptly  on  this  matter.  The 
statute  under  which  he  is  now  deliber- 
ating on  this  matter  makes  the  will  of 
Congress  very  plain:  Wherever  there  is 
a  subsidy  paid,  it  shall  be  coimtered  with 
offsetting  duties.  That  there  is  a  sub- 
sidy being  paid  is  clear.  That  he  must 
neutralize  it  under  the  law  is  equally 
clear.  Our  international  agreement 
with  Canada  recognizes  that  what  she 
is  doing  is  wholly  wrong.  This  same 
agreement  provides  that  the  United 
States  has  the  unqualified  right  to  offset 
the  Canadian  subsidy.  So  on  this  score 
there  can  also  be  no  Justifiable  hesi- 
tancy or  onbarrassment. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  communicated  my 
views  on  this  matter  to  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  in  the  following  telegram 

of  July  2, 1964: 

Jtjlt  2,  1964. 

Hon.  DouOLAS  Dillon. 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 
Wathinffton,  D.C: 

I  Join  with  Senators  Hartke  and  Bath,  of 
IndlHP'^,  and  the  five  other  Members  of  Con- 
gress In  whose  districts  are  located  plants 
affected  by  the  tariff  incentive  plan  of  the 
Canadian  Oovemment  to  urge  that  our  Gov- 
ernment take  early  itctlon  \uider  section  303 
of  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930  to  offset  loss  of 
American  dollars  and  American  jobs  to  Can- 
ada. I^>r  example  the  Modine  plant  in  La 
Porte,  Ind.,  faces  losses  of  several  million 
dollan  in  lalee  because  of  these  Canadian 
■ubsldies.  Nearly  500  jobs  In  this  plant  alone 
are  In  Jeopardy. 


Clearly  our  country  cannot  tolerate  the 
subsidizing  of  exports  by  other  governments, 
even  if  friendly,  when  such  action  tends  to 
undercut  our  own  production. 

John  Brademas, 
Member  of  Congress. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  also  to  point  out 
that  there  is  basis  for  the  position  I  am 
here  taking  not  only  in  the  address  of 
Secretary  Ball,  from  which  I  quoted  at 
the  start  of  my  remarks,  but  in  a  ntun- 
ber  of  statements  made  at  press  confer- 
ences by  our  distinguished  Secretary  of 
Commerce,  the  Hon.  Luther  Hodges. 

Following  are  some  questions  and 
answers  during  press  conferences  held 
by  Secretary  Hodges  concerning  the 
Canadian  policy  on  subsidizing  auto 
parts: 

Press  Conference  on  September  24,  1963 

Question.  Would  we  retaliate  against  Can- 
ada who  wants  to  cut  2  milUon  of  auto- 
mobile exports? 

Mr.  Hodges.  We  could. 

Question.  Do  we  have  any  plans  to? 

Mr.  Hodges.  We  don't  have  any  plans  be- 
caxise  It  is  sUll  in  a  theoretical  stage  but  if  It 
did  not  meet  GATT  rules  and  regulations  and 
we  had  a  right  to  do  it  of  course  we  would 
consider  it.  Too  long  people  have  said,  well 
the  United  States  wouldn't  do  anything  about 
any  of  these  things.  They  are  too  soft.  That 
day  has  passed. 

Press  Conterence  on  Jantjart  7,  1964 
Mr.  Hodges.  We  don't  like  what  Canada  is 
doing  with  her  particular  situation  on  auto- 
mobUes. 

Statement  at  a  Press  Conference  Bd'Orx  the 
Ottawa  Trade  Conterknce  on  April  28,  1964 

Mr.  Hodges.  I  took  the  position  that  I 
thought  this  was  not  the  thing  for  Canada 
to  do  because  her  rebate  on  any  tariff  really 
took  Jobs  away  from  the  United  States  parts 
manufacturers  and  gave  them  to  Canada. 
•  •  •  •  • 

I'm  agin  it. 

Mr.  Speaker,  unless  prompt  action  is 
taken  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury, 
irreparable  harm  will  be  done.     There 
are  companies  who  today  are  planning 
moves  to  Canada  so  as  to  be  able  to  stay 
in  production.    Modine  has  been  explor- 
ing Canadian  facilities  and  is  actively 
studying  a  move  to  Canada.    Other  com- 
panies have  already  contracted  for  plant 
sites  while  others  are  now  engaged  in 
construction  in  Canada.    The  Secretary 
must  understand  that,  in  these  circum- 
stances, a  decision  now  is  as  important 
as  the  substance  of  his  decision,    I  urge 
that  he  act  with  the  utmost  dispatch  lest 
h£u:Tn  be  done  which  cannot  be  remedied. 
I  urge  that  he  fulfill  his  responsibilities 
under  the  law  to  the  workers  in  the 
Modine  La  Porte  plant,  to  all  workers 
similarly  situated  throughout  the  United 
States,  to  an  the  people  of  the  United 
States,  and  to  this  Congress.    The  con- 
gressional mandate  contained  in  section: 
303  of  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930  is  clear  and 
unequivocal.    The  Secretary's  task  is  to- 
carry  it  out. 

Mr.  Speaker,  imder  unanimous  con- 
sent, I  insert  at  this  point  in  my  remarks 
an  excellent  editorial  entitled,  "Modine 
Makes  Good  Case,"  from  the  July  8, 1964, 
issue  of  the  La  Porte  Herald- Argus : 
MooiNX  Makes  Oooo  Case 

The   Modme   Majaufacturlng    Co..   whose 
Ija  Porte  rftd''»^t^''-'"«^king  plant  Is  one  of  thia. 
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community's  major  industries,  ts  under- 
standably concerned  over  the  Canadian  Gov- 
ernment's policy  of  subsidizing  exports  of 
motor  vehicles  and  parts  by  Canadian  man- 
ufacturers to  this  country  Modlue  ofllclals 
claim  the  company  has  lost  $2.5  million  in 
radiator  business  since  the  Canadian  tariff 
rebate  policy  went  in  effect  last  November  1. 
Essentially  the  Canadian  policy,  as  Modlne 
officials  explain  it.  i<tves  tarirr  rebates  Indi- 
rectly to  U  3.  automotive  subsidiaries  in  Can- 
ada U  the  parent  American  companies  buy 
more  Canadian-made  parts  The  rebate 
policy  quite  naturally  turns  mure  business  to 
the  Canadian  manufacturers  And  it  places 
Modlne  at  a  competitive  dlsiidvantage  be- 
cause it  too  Is  selling  radiators  In  the  Ameri- 
can market. 

Modlne  has  submitted  a  brief  to  the  US 
Bureau  of  Customs  asking  that  countervail- 
ing duties  be  placed  on  Canadian  exports 
under  a  U.S.  Tariff  Act  of  ia30  If  this  Is 
done  there  would  be  a  restoration  of  reason- 
able balance  as  between  the  competitive 
prices  and  the  Modlne  losses  because  the  tar- 
iff rebate  plan  would,  presumably,  cease. 

The  brief  was  submitted  because  the 
Treasury  Department,  which  must  make  the 
ultimate  decision  as  to  whether  the  rebate 
plan  Justifies  US  action  under  the  1930 
tariff  act.  and  the  Bureau  of  Customs  had 
Invited  commenta  and  views  from  affected 
manufacturers.  Actually,  the  Bureau  and 
the  Department  have  been  studying  the  mat- 
ter for  6  months.  Modlne  contends,  and 
there  appears  to  be  no  good  reason  why  a 
decision  should  not  now  be  made  and  relief 
granted. 

If  there  Is  no  decision  that  the  Canadian 
action  constitutes  payment  or  bestowal  of 
a  bounty  or  grant,  directly  or  Indirectly. 
within  the  meaning  of  the  1930  tariff  act" 
and  therefore  calls  for  countervailing  duties. 
Modlne  officials  will  not  hesitate  to  consider 
establishing  a  radiator  plant  In  Canada,  even 
though  they  say  they  dUllke  the  Idea  Im- 
mensely. Such  action  would  very  probably 
constitute  a  real  blow  to  La  Porte  where  the 
Modlne  plant  employs  about  500  persons  with 
an  annual  payroll  of  $2  7  million 

Indiana  Senators  Hartki:  and  Bath  and 
Congressman  John  Br.^dcmas  have  expressed 
their  concern  over  the  Canadian  policy  and 
their  support  of  Modlne  and  other  manufac- 
turers caught  in  the  same  bind.  La  Porte  too 
wants  to  see  economic  justice  done  In  this 
matter;  It  has  a  great  deal  at  stake. 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks  and  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Indiana? 

There  was  no  objection 

Mr.  SCHADEBERG.  Mr  Speaker,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  from  Indiana,  for 
his  remarks. 

I  now  yield  to  the  gentleman  from 
Kentucky  [Mr.  Sxr bblefieid  1 

Mr.  STUBBLEFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
some  years  ago.  the  late  Vice  President 
of  the  United  States.  Alben  W.  Barkley, 
Interested  the  Modlne  Manufacturing 
Co.  In  establishing  an  automotive  radi- 
ator plant  In  Paducah.  Ky..  which  Is  the 
largest  city  in  my  district.  It  was  main- 
ly due  to  the  efforts  of  Alben  Barkley 
that  the  Modine  Co.  now  has  a  plant  in 
Paducah.  Pour  hundred  and  fifty  em- 
ployees work  in  this  plant  and  generate 
an  annual  pasrroU  of  $2  million.  It  Is 
with  this  plant  In  mind.  Mr.  Speaker, 
that  I  rise  to  speak  here  today. 

Events  of  recent  months  in  the  trade 
between  the  United  States  and  Canada 
in  auto  parts  have  thrown  a  dark  cloud 


over  this  plant,  its  workers,  and  tiie  city 
of  Paducali.  Tlu'  Canadian  subsidiza- 
tion protiram.  as  related  to  exports  of 
automotive  radiators  to  the  United 
Stcitos.  tlireatens  to  close  Modme's  Pa- 
ducah plant  and  destroy  the  jobs  ol  liu-se 
450  workers.  Having  a  population  ul  less 
than  35.000,  Paducaii  cannot  afford  the 
loss  of  even  a  few  jobs.  The  lo^s  of  450 
jobs,  with  the  devastating  etfects  on  the 
community  which  inevitably  tlow  from 
such  an  event,  would  cripple  thf  com- 
munity. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  threat  to  the  Modine 
plant  m  Paducaii  Is  not  to  ix-  viewed  in 
a  vacuum.  We  have  heard  today  of 
plants  in  other  Statt-s  whicli  will  also  be 
closed  down,  or  in  which  prcxluction  will 
be  curtailed,  unle.ss  somethiiiK  is  done  to 
stop  this  unfair  raid  on  the  U.S.  auto 
parts  market  by  Canada.  Tliere  are 
literally  tlioiusands  of  U.S.  companies 
and  workers  \*hose  e.xistence  and  jobs 
hang  today  in  the  balance  of  the  scales 
in  the  liands  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury.  Companies  which  make 
springs,  wheels,  engines,  ignition  parts, 
seats,  floor  mats,  steering  mechanisms, 
bumpers,  brake  drums,  and  any  and  all 
other  parts  of  vehicles  tace  the  same 
threat.  Workers  producing  piston  rings, 
drive  shafts,  hub  caps,  turn  signals,  car- 
buretors, oil  filters,  or  any  other  vehicle 
parts  stand  to  lo.se  their  jobs  if  .some- 
thing: is  not  done  to  stem  the  How  of 
subsidized  auto  parts  imports  from 
Canada.  These  imports,  which  are  now 
entering  this  country  from  Canada  at  an 
annual  rate  of  almost  $60  million  will 
jump  to  close  to  $300  million  in  the  next 
year  or  two  unle.ss  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  acts  now  to  neutralize  this  un- 
fair subsidy  scheme 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  urge  all  of  my  col- 
leagues in  this  body  to  review  the  prod- 
ucts made  by  companies  in  their  dis- 
tricts. I  ask  my  colleagues  to  review  the 
products  sold  by  wholesalers  or  distribu- 
tors in  their  districts.  Keep  in  mind  that 
Canadian  parts  go  through  channels  of 
distribution  which  are  different  from 
those  through  which  U.S.  parts  are  dis- 
tributed. So  note,  if  you  will,  that  it  Is 
not  only  the  manufacturers  who  are 
threatened  by  the  Canadian  subsidy  plan, 
but  also  the  wholesalers,  distributors, 
and  even  the  retailers,  and  the  thousands 
of  workers  these  companies  employ. 

I  am  sure.  Mr  Speaker,  that  such  a 
review  will  disclose  that  an  overwhelm- 
ing majority  of  the  Members  of  this 
House  have  within  their  districts  com- 
panies and  workers  who  produce  auto 
parts  or  companies  and  workers  who 
wholesale  or  distribute  US  -made  auto 
parts.  These  are  the  companies  and 
workers  whose  continued  survival  is  now 
in  the  hands  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury.  The.se  are  the  companies  and 
workers  who  stand  to  be  wiped  out  If 
the  Canadian  subsidy  scheme  is  not 
stopped  immediately. 

So.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  are  not  today  dis- 
cussing a  local  problem.  We  are  not  talk- 
ing about  a  problem  wliich  is  confined 
to  a  region  or  to  a  few  regions  of  the 
United  States  Prom  Alabama  to  Wyo- 
ming, from  Maine  to  Florida,  from  New 
York  to  California,  in  every  State  of  this 
Union,  there  are  companies  and  workers 
whose  existence  and  Jobs  depend  upon 


sales  of  vehicle  parts.  Each  of  them  ii 
vitally  concerned  in  what  is  being  gJ! 
here  today.  I  urge  all  of  tiie  Repreaat. 
atives  in  this  body  of  these  inter^rt 
parties  to  join  with  those  of  us  whoaS 
speaking  here  today  in  our  demand  thai 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  tal;e  action 
to  stop  this  unfair  raid  by  Canada  on 
our  auto  parts  industries  and  their  mai 
kets. 

There  ought  to  be  no  hesitancy,  Mr 
Speaker  on  the  part  of  any  Member  to 
speak  out  on  this  vei-y  serious  problem. 
For  this  is  not  a  problem  of  protectionist 
versus  liberal  trade  policy.  I  am  one  who 
supports  the  principles  of  trade  expan- 
sion  contained  in  the  1962  Expansion 
.^ct.  There  are  some  here  today  who  ar« 
opposed  to  that  act  and  voted  againa 
passage  of  H  R.  11970  of  the  87th  Con- 
gress. There  are  those  here  today  whose 
basic  philosophies  of  international  trade 
differ.  Yet  all  of  us.  whether  we  support 
the  trade  expansion  program  or  not.  are 
united  in  condemning  unfair  and  illegal 
trade.  On  that  score  there  can  be  no 
split  in  opinion. 

So  to  oppose  Canada's  export  subsi- 
dization scheme  Ls  not  to  oppose  or  es- 
{X)use  a  liberal  trade  posture.  To  de- 
mand that  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
take  steps  to  neutralize  and  offset  tbe 
Canadian  subsidy  scheme  is  not  equal- 
able  with  taking  a  stand  for  or  against 
tariff  protection.  The  Canadian  scheme 
is  basically  and  essentially  evil  It  is  uni- 
versally condemned  by  all  schools  of  in- 
ternational trade  philosophy.  It  borden 
on  state  trading  and  we  are  all  opposed 
to  such  method  of  international  trade 
which  so  distorts  the  economics  of  any 
commercial  transaction. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  no  defense  of 
Canada's  action  which  can  be  offered  In 
good  faith.  Many  of  her  own  cltlzcM 
have  objected  to  what  they  reaUze  Is  an 
action  which  does  not  square  with  tbe 
rules  of  trade  we  in  the  free  world  M- 
pouse.  These  Canadian  citizens  have 
pointed  to  the  vice  of  this  subsidy  scheme 
and  have  unhesitatingly  reminded  their 
Government  that  it  is  out  of  order. 

Our  Government  has  reminded  Can- 
ada of  its  obligations  in  this  matter 
and  we  have  requested  that  the  Canadian 
Goverriment  take  another  look  at  both 
the  wisdom  and  propriety  of  what  ibe 
is  doing.  We  have  offered  to  explore  with 
Canada  the  poesibLUty  of  setting  up  a  free 
trade  system  with  her  on  vehicle  and 
vehicle  parts  trade.  To  date.  Canada  bu 
adamantly  refused  to  change  her  cour«e 
and  to  return  this  trade  to  one  which 
comports  with  all  acceptable  rulee  of 
fair  International  trade. 

So  we  must  act  and  we  must  act  not. 
All  of  the  rights  are  on  our  side  In  thl« 
question.  U.S.  action  under  section  303 
of  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930  to  offset  the 
Canadian  subsidy  plan  is  wholly  conalst- 
ent  with  our  commitments  under  the 
General  Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade. 
The  GATT  specifically  condemns  subri- 
dles  and  specifically  recognizes  the  right 
of  affected  countries  to  counter  such  sub- 
.sldies  by  Imposing  duties  to  offset  them. 

Mr.  SjJeaker.  for  the  sake  of  the  work- 
ers and  their  families  In  Paducah  whoee 
Jobs  will  be  lost  If  this  Canadian  scheme 
Is  not  checked,  and  for  the  sake  of  thou- 
sands of  other  workers  throughout  thh 
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«  uhose  employment  Is  In  dire 
^•"°"hv  I  ur%  that  the  Secretary  of  the 
^•^P  ,i'  take  steps  immediately  to  Im- 
![!fco?ntervailing  duties  on  Imports  of 
P^idSd  auto  parts  from  CMiada. 
gS  act^o"  is  required  by  law  and  by  the 

'''SrWYMAN'' Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 

.lomnn  vield  tome? 
^2     SCHADEBERG.     I  Will  be  very 
happy  to  yield  to  my  colleague  from  New 

"S-^WYM^N.  I  would  like  to  ask  the 
«ntipman  from  Kentucky  a  question^ 
?S  the%entleman  know  what  types  of 
\^ucts  are  being  made  by  these  Ameri- 
JlTcompanies  through  subsidiaries  in 
cSada'  Are  they  the  types  that  the 
Utleman  just  referred  to? 

Mr  STUBBLEFIELD.  I  understand 
thev  are.  and  in  particular  in  my  city  of 
paducah,  Ky  .  there  are  automobile  ra- 

'^^Mr'^^WYMAN.  Does  the  gentleman 
also  know  whether  or  not  the  American 
mdustry  is  tooled  up  to  a  point  where  It 
can  produce  these  same  products  In  the 
I'nited  States  at  this  time? 
Mr  STUBBLEFIELD.     It  is;  I  under- 

^Mr  WYMAN.  Then  the  plain  effect  of 
this  is  to  put  American  workers  out  of  a 
,ob-  is  that  right?  . 

Mr   STUBBLEFIELD.     That  is  nght. 

Mr  WYMAN.  Why  does  it  take  the 
Secretary,  or  these  Cabinet  officers,  so 
long  to  "act    to   protect    the   American 

workers? 

Mr  STUBBLEFIELD.  I  think  It  is  un- 
conscionable that  there  has  been  such  a 
long  delay 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  SCHADEBERG.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman from  Kentucky    (Mr.  Stubble- 

Mr  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentlemaii  yield? 

Mr  SCHADEBERG.  I  am  always 
pleased  to  yield  to  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa,  who  is  most  diligent  and  persistent 
in  his  efforts  to  uphold  the  best  interests 
of  the  .American  people. 

Mr  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  few  mo- 
ments ago  we  heard  a  Member  of  the 
House  repeat  the  fine  words  of  the  Sec- 
retar\-  of  Commerce  and  the  Under  Sec- 
retarv  of  State  with  respect  to  this 
situation.  He  referred  to  January  of  this 
vear  as  the  time  the  statements  were 
made  That  was  7  or  8  long  months  ago. 
What  is  happening  that  these  officials. 
reootrni/'in!:  this  situation,  cannot  do 
something  about  it?  This  seems  to  me 
to  be  on  all  fours  with  the  beef  situation 
wherein  the  White  House  is  heading  off 
any  action  that  will  give  justice  to  the 
farmers  of  this  country.  Is  the  White 
Hou.se  heading  off  action  that  will  give 
justice  to  industry  and  labor  in  this 
country  with  respect  to  the  situation  the 
?entu  man  has  .set  forth? 

Mr.  SCHADEBERG.  I  say  to  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa  [Mr.  GrossI  I 
have  been  unable  to  find  the  source  of 
the  delay.  I  have  not  succeeded  In  find- 
ing the  cause  of  the  delay  In  my  com- 
munications with  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment 

Mr.  GROSS.  It  does  not  mean  very 
much  to  industry  and  labor  In  this  coun- 


try or  to  the  farmers  of  this  country  to 
have  a  lot  of  fine  words  about  this  situa- 
tion, or  the  beef  situation. 

We  are  pretty  well  fed  up  with  fine 
words.  Now  we  want  some  action,  action 
that  should  have  come  months  ago. 

Mr.  SCHADEBERG.  I  agree  with  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa.  Delay  in  this  in- 
stance means  loss  of  Investment  and 
loss  of  jobs. 

Mr.  NELSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SCHADEBERG.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  NELSEN.  I  want  to  thank  the 
gentleman  for  taking  the  time  today  to 
bring  to  the  attention  of  the  Members 
of  the  House  some  of  the  problems  in  the 
field  of  Industry. 

I  too  want  to  join  my  friend  the  gen- 
tleman from  Iowa  [Mr.  Gross!  in  call- 
ing attention  to  some  of  the  other  prob- 
lems which  exist  in  the  field  of  the  bal- 
ance of  trade.  I  especially  refer  to  the 
beef  situation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  some  of  us  have  read 
of  predictions  and  rumors  to  the  effect 
that  a  bill  would  be  passed  in  the  Senate 
designed  to  do  something  about  It  and 
then  conveniently  lost  in  the  House,  or 
vetoed. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  situation  which  exists 
on  the  farms  of  America  today  is  very 
serious.  The  parity  Index  with  reference 
to  income  Is  now  down  to  74  percent,  the 
lowest  It  has  been  in  25  years. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  time  we  began  to 
sovmd  off  a  bit  about  some  of  the  prob- 
lems of  agriculture.  I  believe  that  all 
of  us  agree  in  reciprocal  trade,  but  we 
also  agree  that  there  should  be  some 
reasonable  attention  to  a  fair  deal  as  far 
as  quotas  and  the  farmers  of  America 
are  concerned. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  likewise  join  with  the 
gentleman  in  the  well  in  his  expression 
of  concern  and  criticism  relative  to  the 
problem  which  he  has  so  well  put  to  the 
Members  of  the  House  today. 

I  thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 
Mr.  SCHADEBERG.    I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman from  Minnesota  for  his  contri- 
bution. 

Mr.  MARSH.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SCHADEBERG.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  "Virginia  I  Mr.  Marsh  1. 

Mr.  MARSH.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the  last 
decade,  we  have  seen  a  tremendous  effort 
being  made  in  all  areas  of  the  United 
States  to  attract  and  locate  in  their  re- 
spective areas  either  new  industry,  or 
additional  elements  of  existing  industry. 
In  the  last  10  years,  the  locating  of  in- 
dustry has  become  a  highly  developed 
skill  involving  great  expertise  and  con- 
siderable investment  of  funds  and  man- 
power aimed  at  promoting  the  benefits 
of  a  particular  area  and  thereby  con- 
vincing a  prospective  industry  that  a 
particular  State  or  community  is  that 
one  that  offers  the  most  advantages  from 
the  standpoint  of  availability  of  labor. 
access  to  markets,  and  sound  community 
government,  which  are  only  a  few  of  the 
factors  that  are  considered  by  its  respon- 
sible executives  in  location  of  a  new  plant. 
These  efforts  in  industrial  development 
are  carried  on  in  a  number  of  ways  by 
many  agencies.    Many   States  have  a 


staff  in  their  State  government  that 
devotes  its  full  time  to  the  promotion  of 
economic  benefits  and  attractions  of  that 
State  to  industry.  Public  utility-type 
industries  such  as  power,  gas,  trucks,  and 
railroads  likewise  have  trained  profes- 
sional staffs  that  meet  with  representa- 
tives of  industry  who  are  inspecting 
various  sites  for  prospective  plants.  The 
efforts  of  these  agencies,  and  the  fierce 
competition  to  locate  industry,  is  evi- 
denced by  full-page  ads  in  leading  Amer- 
ican newspapers,  national  magazines, 
and  exhibits  at  trade  fairs. 

The  advantages  of  new  industry  to  a 
State  are  many,  but  principally  it  pro- 
vides employment  opportunities  for  the 
citizens  of  that  State  and  contributes  to 
the  overall  economic  well-being  of  the 
entire  area.  Many  areas  of  the  United 
States  have  evidenced  a  rapid  growth  in 
a  relatively  short  span  of  years  because 
of  the  concentration  on  the  economic 
and  industrial  development  of  their  com- 
mimities.  It  is  impossible  to  estimate 
the  advantages  that  have  accrued  simply 
by  the  providing  of  economic  opportu- 
nities of  the  young  men  and  women  who 
heretofore  have  had  to  leave  their  local 
communities  in  order  to  find  job  oppor- 
tunities. 

When  you  consider  the  tremendous 
efforts  that  are  being  made  throughout 
this  country  for  economic  development 
and   increased   job  opportunities,   it  is 
discouraging,  to  say  the  least,  to  see  these 
job  opportunities  jeopardized  by  the  sit- 
uation that  we  are  discussing  here  today. 
I  join  my  colleagues  who  are  discussing 
today  on  the  House  floor  a  matter  of 
great  concern  to  thousands  of  U.S.  com- 
panies   and    their    workers.     We    have 
heard  delineated  by  the  gentiemen  who 
have  preceded  me  the  threat  which  the 
Canadian  auto  parts  export  subsidy  pro- 
gram poses  to  so  many  firms  and  workers 
in  the  United  States  engaged  in  the  pro- 
duction of  automotive  vehicle  parts  and 
accessories.    The  interest  in  this  matter 
now  pending  before  the  Treasury  De- 
partment of  the  many  wholesalers  and 
distributors,  as  well  as  the  retailers,  has 
been  stated,  and  their  concern  about  this 
case  has  been  made  clear.    These  people 
fear  the  loss  of  their  jobs,  a  fear  which 
is  well  founded  unless  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasurv  acts  to  stop  the  inroads  into 
the    United'  States    auto    parts   market 
being  made  by  Canadian  parts  producers 
which,  in  effect,  have  the  benefit  of  a 
subsidy  from  their  Government. 

But,  Mr.  Speaker,  there  are  others  who 
are  equally  concerned  about  this  pro- 
gram and  whose  voice  I  wish  to  add  to 
those  we  have  already  heard.  These 
others  are  the  many  workers  employed 
in  nonauto  parts  divisions  or  subsidiaries 
of  companies  which  produce  auto  parts. 
Modine  about  which  company's  Whit- 
tier  Calif..  Paducah,  Ky..  and  La  Porte, 
Ind  plants  we  have  heard  much  today, 
also  has  a  plant  in  my  district  at  Buena 
Vista  Va.  This  plant  does  not  produce 
auto  parts  and  so  its  production  is  not 
directiy  threatened  by  unfair  imports 
from  Canada. 

The  fact  that  the  workers  at  Buena 
Vista  do  not  make  auto  parts  does  not 
detract  one  iota  from  their  concern  about 
the  impact  of  Canada's  export  subsidy 
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program  nor  their  resolve  to  assist  in 
any  way  pooslble  to  bring  about  a  fair 
and  equitable  solution  to  the  problem 
posed  to  their  sister  plants  by  the  Ca- 
nadian program.  These  good  people  of 
Buena  Vista  realize  only  too  well  that 
if  the  Modine  plants  in  any  area  of  the 
United  States  are  hurt,  the  company  Is 
hurt,  and  that  means  that  the  Buena 
Vista  plant  is  hurt.  If  Modine's  Paducah 
plant  is  forced  to  close  down  or  curtail 
production,  the  tremor  which  this  event 
will  cause  will  be  felt  with  much  severity 
In  Buena  Vista.  Layoffs  in  the  Modine 
plant  in  Whlttler.  Calif .  will  be  felt  3.000 
miles  away  In  Vlrgina  Trouble  in 
Modine's  production  output  In  La  Porte 
will  be  reflected  in  my  districts  Modine 
plant. 

This  is  simply  to  say.  Mr  Speaker, 
that  the  workers  at  the  Modine  Buena 
Vista  plant  are  alert  to  the  facts  of 
corporate  life.  They  realize  that  what 
happens  In  one  branch  affects  all 
branches.  For  this  reason,  they  are 
alarmed  and  concerned  about  this  direct 
threat  to  their  fellow  workers"  jobs  and 
they  Join  with  these  brother  workers  in 
asking  their  Government  to  take  steps 
to  right  a  terrible  wrong 

I  will  not  reiterate  the  basic  considera- 
tions involved  In  this  matter,  the.se  have 
been  clearly  set  forth  today  already     We 
have  heard   today  a  fine  e.xposltion  of 
the  facts,  the  law,  and  the  equities  of 
this  case.     We  have  heard  a  concrete 
case  made  for  action  by  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury.     I  am  pleaded  to  associate 
myself  with  the  remarks  of  the  gentlr- 
men  who  have  preceded  me.     It  has  been 
amply    demonstrated    here    todav.    Mr 
Speaker,  as  well  as  in  the  two  Modine 
memorandums  of  April   15  and  July  2. 
which  were  filed  with  the  Treasury  De- 
partment, that  the  clear  duty  of  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury,  the  unquestioned 
obligation  which  he  has  under  the  law  to 
this  Congress  and  to  the  people  of  the 
United  States.  Is  to  act  to  counter  the 
Canadian  export  program  before  it  ir- 
reparably damages  our  industry  engaged 
in    producing,    marketmg.    and    selling 
motor  vehicle  parts  and  accessories     No 
one  today  has  taken  this  floor  to  show 
wherein  any  of  us  who  urge   that  the 
Secretary  do  this   iK'cause   the  law  re- 
quires him  to  so  act  are  wrong.    Indeed, 
throughout   the  history  of  this  matter, 
throughout    the    many   discussions    and 
press  comments  about  the  Canadian  pro- 
gram and  the  requirements  of  US.  law. 
not   one  voice   has   been   raised   to   my 
knowledge   which   attempted   to   just;fy 
Canada's  action  as  a  matter  of  law  or  as 
a  matter  of  ordinary  and  acceptable  in- 
ternational   trade    practice      In    other 
words,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  do  not  know  of  any 
source  which  maintains   that   the  case 
demonstrated  today  in  favor  of  action 
under  section  303  of  the  Tariff  Act  of 
1930  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  is 
un.sound  either  from  a  lecral  or  interna- 
tional economic  policy  standpoint. 

I  ask.  then.  Mr.  Speaker,  along  with 
the  thousands  whose  very  economic  ex- 
istence depends  on  the  decision  which 
the  Secretary  must  make,  what  is  the 
reason  for  the  delay?  Why  has  the 
Treasury  Department  not  acted?     Why 


this  failure  to  do  what  the  law  so  clearly     vestigatlons  relating  to  entire  U£  h, 

r.ommand.q  h*»  rinnp?  Hiistri<»«  '  *" 


commands  be  done? 

The  Treasury  Department,  by  Its  own 
admission,  has  been  fully  aware  of,  and 
familiar  with,  the  Canadian  export  sub- 
sidy scheme  since  Its  inception  last  No- 
vember— 9  months  ago.  Treasury  knew 
then  about  this  Canadian  scheme  and  we 
must  suppose  that,  consistent  with  sound 
and  effective  administrative  practice.  It 
realized  the  section  303  implications  of 
Canada's  plan.  If  it  did  not.  there  Is 
evidence  that  these  Implications  were 
called  to  the  Departments  attention 
shortly  after  the  first  day  in  which  Can- 
ada's plan  became  operative. 

So  the  Department  has  known  of  this 
plan  for  9  months  and  has  been  l(X)king 
at  the  plan  in  the  light  of  U.S.  law  for 
at  least  8  months.  It  is  well,  Mr. 
Speaker,  to  dwell  for  1  minute  on  what 
question  section  303  of  the  Tariff  Act  of 
1930  poses  for  the  Treasury  Department. 
The  statute  requires  the  Secretary  to  an- 
swer one  question  and  one  question  only : 
Is  Canada  paying  or  bestowing  a  bounty 
or  grant  on  the  exportation  or  the  pro- 
duction of  auto  parts?  That  is  the  sole 
question  before  the  Secretary.  Unlike 
other  statutes  which  give  authority  to 
the  Executive  to  raise  or  lower  ordinary 
tariffs,  and  which  couple  this  grant  with 
the  requirement  that  Injury  be  rt'inedied 
or  avoided  by  such  tariff  ratt-making. 
section  303  introduces  no  such  consider- 
ations. The  statute  provides,  simply 
and  clearly,  that  where  there  Is  a  subsidy 
there  shall  be  imposed  an  off.setting  duty. 
It  matters  not  whether  there  will  or  will 
not  be  any  embarrassment  to  U.S. 
foreign  policy.  It  matters  not  whether 
such  action  will  up.set  our  good  friends, 
such  as  Canada,  or  irritate  our  enemies. 
Action  must  be  taken  if  a  subsidy  Is  be- 
ing paid.  The  statute's  command  is 
definite,  unqualified,  and  final. 

This  unqualified  command  of  the 
US  countervailing  duty  statute  has 
been  the  .subject  of  criticism  from  some 
quarttTs.  The  lack  of  an  injury  t*vst  has 
been  bemoaned  But.  Mr  Speaker,  none 
of  these  criticisms  or  comments  are 
relevant  here.  It  is  not  for  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  or  of  any  other  de- 
partment to  read  into  this  statute  some- 
thini:  uhich  Cont,'re.ss  has  not  seen  fit  to 
in.sert  therein  If  there  is  any  need  to 
amend  this  statute,  and  I  see  none,  then 
It  can  only  be  done  by  this  body.  The 
administrators  have  one  responsibility 
and  only  one:  carry  out  the  law  as  in- 
tended by  tiie  Congress  and  do  it  faith- 
fully and  with  dispatch. 

Congress  has  required  the  Tariff  Com- 
mission to  make  much  more  involved  de- 
cisions than  the  Secretary  is  required  to 
make  here  And  yet,  we  have  not  given 
the  Tariff  Commi.ssion  anywhere  near 
the  amount  of  time  to  make  such  deci- 
sions as  the  Secretarv  of  the  Treasury 
has  taken  already  in  this  ca.se  In  cases 
under  the  antidumping  laws,  the  Tariff 
Commission  must  decide  whether  tiiere 
is  import -caused  injury  in  3  months. 
They  must  decide  so-called  worker  and 
firm  injury  cases  within  60  days  under 
the  terms  of  the  Trade  Expansion  Act 
of  1962  They  are  given  6  months  within 
which  to  complete  full-scale  injury  In- 


dustries. 

These  well  thought-out  time  llmlUr*. 
fleet  the  concern  of  Congress  that  tW 


matters  ought  to  be  disposed  of 


quickly 


and  not  allowed  to  hang  around  whfl. 
the  patient  for  whose  benefit  they  v^ 
enacted  slowly  passes  away.  Con«re« 
has  recognized  that  the  speed  with  whS 
a  decision  involving  International  trada 
is  made  Is  almost  as  important  as  the 
substance  of  the  decision  itself.  Time  It 
always  of  the  essence  in  these  matteri 
and  delay  can  be  as  damaging  as  the 
event  occasioning  the  Investigation  itaelf 

This  is  precisely  the  case  here,  I4r 
Speaker.  Treasury's  delay  has  been  la- 
terpreted  in  some  quarters  as  a  sign  thw 
the  United  States  is  not  prepared  to  move 
against  Canada's  export  subsidy  scheme 
Consequently,  some  firms  have  taken 
steps  to  relocate  plants  In  Canada.  They 
are  preparing  to  close  U.S.  plants  and 
layoff  the  U.S.  workers  involved. 

Other  firms,  I  am  advised.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, are  now  Investigating  Canadian  facil- 
ities so  as  to  be  able  to  meet  their  com- 
petition with  Canadian-subsidized  auto 
parts  next  year.  These  firms  would  like 
to  stay  here  but  they  cannot  and  remain 
in  busmess  They  must,  If  the  Treasury 
IS  of  a  mind  to  aUow  this  matter  to  con- 
tinue unre.solved,  take  steps  to  protect 
their  flank,  as  it  were. 

So  every  day  that  goes  by  without  a 
decision  by  the  Secretary  brings  with  it 
more  actions  based  upon  guesses  as  to 
what  he  will  ultimately  decide.  His  de- 
lay is  wreaking  havoc  among  a  large 
number  of  firms  and  causing  great  anxi- 
ety to  a  large  number  of  workers. 

As  I  said  before,  it  escapes  me  as  to 
why  there  is  this  delay.  Given  the  ab- 
.sence  of  any  policy  consideration,  the 
delay  cannot  be  excused.  I  join  with  my 
colleagues  who  are  here  today,  as  well 
as  with  all  others  who  are  Interested  in 
having  expedition  as  well  as  equity  in 
this  case,  in  urging  the  Secretar>-  of  the 
Treasury  to  act  promptly  to  correct  the 
intolerable  situation  confronting  so 
many  thousands  of  U  S..  firms  and  their 
workers. 

Mr  SCHADEBERG.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Illinois  IMr. 
McCloryI 

Mr.  McCLORY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
happy  to  participate  in  this  .special  order 
and  the  subsequent  special  order  which 
may  immediately  follow,  and  Join  with 
my  distinguished  colleague  from  Wis- 
consin. Incidentally,  the  district  rcp- 
re.sented  by  the  gentleman  from  Wla- 
consm  Is  located  directly  adjacent  to 
mine.  It  is  across  the  border  from  my 
district  in  Illinois  Other  distinguished 
gentlemen  are  participating  in  this  spe- 
cial order  today. 

I  had  the  extreme  privilege  to  take 
part  as  a  Member  of  this  Congress  in 
the  interparliamentary  group  meetings 
between  our  colleagues  from  the  U.S. 
Congre.ss  and  the  Canadian  Members  of 
Parliament,  both  from  the  House  of 
Commons  and  the  Canadian  Senate 
earlier  thus  year,  also  to  be  a  participant 
in  the  American  Assembly  Conference  In 
Quebec  where  the  American  Assembly 
and  the  Canadian  Institute  of  Interna- 
tional Affairs  combined  to  provide  thi5 
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«-*,im  for  discussion  of  relationships  be- 
2Sn  the  United  States  and  Canada. 
^The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.   The  time 
of  the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin  has 

*^nder  previous  order  of  the  House, 
,yu!  jrentleman  from  lUinols  [Mr.  Mc- 
S.0RT1  is  recognized  for  30  minutes. 

Mr  McCLORY.  Mr.  Speaker,  my 
-Mon  for  asking  for  the  floor  today  Is  to 
^  in  behalf  of  the  Interest  of  busl- 
^ses  which  are  Indirectly  affected  by 
STappllcatlon  of  the  Canadian  law 
Eown  as  the  Remissions  of  Duty  Or- 
der-in-Council. 

I  have  170  workers  and  their  families 
in  my  12th  District  of  Illinois  who  de- 
fend for  their  livelihood  on  the  con- 
tinued operation  of  the  Modine  Corp. 
JjJJt    in    McHenry,    Dl.    While    these 
workers  are  not  engaged  in  the  pro- 
duction   of    auto    parts    of    the    type 
which  are  presently  entering  the  United 
States  from  Canada,  and  therefore  they 
are  not  directly  affected  by  the  opera- 
tion of  the  Canadian  subsidy  program. 
nevertheless  their  futures  are  unques- 
tionably interwoven  with  those  of  their 
brother  workers  in  the  three  other  Mo- 
dine plants  which  are  directly  In  the 
line  of  the  Canadian  exports  we  are  dis- 
cussing here  today.    These  workers  re- 
alize that  what  happens  in  one  part 
of  the  Modine  Corp.  will  have  reper- 
cussions on  the  McHenry  plant.    Their 
concern  about  the   Impact  of  the  Ca- 
nadian subsidization  program   relating 
to  auto  parts  exports  Is  therefore  mani- 
fest.   In  addition,  the  parts  which  are 
produced  at  the  Modine  plant  In  Mc- 
Henry, parts  for  automotive  air  condi- 
tioners, mav  be  next  on  the  list  of  prod- 
ucts to  be  subsidized  by  our  Canadian 
neighbors. 

The  United  States  and  Canada  are 
the  most  closely  allied  of  any  two  sov- 
ereign nations  in  the  world.  In  addition 
to  the  geography  and  undefended  bound- 
ary which  join  us.  we  have  a  mutual 
defense  arrangement  unparalleled  by  any 
other  two  independent  nations.  A  high 
ratio  of  intermarriage  occurs  between 
nationals  of  our  two  countries,  millions 
of  Canadians  are  employed  in  the  United 
States  and  a  great  many  Americans  And 
employment  In  Canada.  Notwithstand- 
ing these  natural  ties  which  bind  us, 
there  is  concern  in  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  as  well  as  In  the  Canadian 
Parliament  relative  to  our  future  re- 
lationships, one  with  the  other. 

While  all  but  a  few  Canadians  are 
aware  of  the  United  States  through 
newspapers,  weekly  magazines,  and  par- 
ticularly radio  and  television  programs 
emanating  from  the  United  States,  most 
American  citizens  are  almost  entirely 
unaware  of  the  significance  of  Canada 
In  our  political,  social,  and  economic  life. 
An  extremely  significant  series  of  con- 
ferences between  leading  educators, 
businessmen,  and  public  oflBcials  is  tak- 
ing place  this  year  under  the  joint  spon- 
sorship of  the  American  Assembly — a 
unit  of  Columbia  University  established 
by  Gen.  D wight  D.  Elsenhower  when  he 
served  as  president  of  Columbia  Uni- 
versity— and  the  Canadian  Institute  of 
International    Affairs.      I    have    been 


pleased  to  take  part  in  several  confer- 
ences of  this  series. 

Let  me  add  that  the  adoption  by  the 
Canadian  Government  of  the  subsidy 
practice  which  we  are  discussing  today 
Is  a  most  serious  threat  to  the  harmoni- 
ous relations  between  our  two  nations  in- 
sofar as  our  economic  relationships  are 
concerned.  In  criticizing  Mr.  Walter 
Gordon,  the  Canadian  Minister  of  Pi- 
nance,  for  this  and  other  discriminatory 
actions,  a  Canadian  professor  of  political 
econcHny,  James  Eayrs  of  the  University 
of  Toronto,  has  charged  that  "Mr.  Gor- 
don would  bite  the  hand  that  fed  him." 
In  a  conversation  last  week  with  a  high 
governmental  ofilclal  of  the  Canadian 
Government,  I  was  Informed  that  there 
has  actually  been  little  new  employment 
In  Canada  as  a  result  of  the  application 
of  the  remissions  of  duties  order.  He 
added  that  the  biggest  American  con- 
cerns appear  to  be  happy  with  the  pres- 
ent situation.    Let  me  explain. 

Several  of  our  largest  automobile 
manufacturing  companies  produce  auto- 
mobile parts  in  their  wholly  owned  Cana- 
dian subsidiaries.  The  remission  of 
duties,  or  subsidy,  is  a  grand  windfall  for 
these  big  concerns.  This  helps  them  to 
build  up  their  parts  industry  in  Canada 
and  to  develop  a  large  business  of  export- 
ing parts  to  the  United  States.  But  what 
about  the  small  American  parts  manu- 
facturer who  cannot  afford  the  luxury  of 
a  Canadian  subsidy?  Well,  it  Is  going  to 
convert  to  some  other  business,  or  else 
close  down  and  tell  its  employees  to  find 
work  elsewhere.  Regardless  of  the  na- 
tionalistic alms  of  the  Canadians,  the  re- 
sult of  such  a  policy  is  to  cause  damage 
to  our  combined  economies. 

Of  what  benefit  Is  it  to  our  North 
American  economy  if  we  raise  employ- 
ment in  Canada  only  at  the  expense  of 
a  corresponding  reduction  in  employees 
on  our  side  of  the  border?  All  of  us,  I 
am  sure,  are  convinced  that  the  close 
relationship  of  the  United  Stat^  and 
Canada  must  be  continued  and  must  in- 
deed be  strengthened.  We  all  recognize 
that  as  rewarding  as  these  close  bonds 
between  us  are  in  terms  of  our  own  na- 
tional needs,  they  are  Important  in  a 
greater  respect  in  terms  of  the  needs  of 
the  free  world.  So  they  must  be  kept 
tight  and  nothing  must  be  permitted  to 
loosen  them  In  any  way.  not  only  for  our 
own  good  but  for  the  good  of  the  whole 
body  of  free  people  in  the  world. 

It  is  indeed  to  be  sorely  regretted,  Mr. 
Speaker,  when  friends  such  as  we  find 
our  relationship  strained  by  an  action 
which  ought  not  to  have  been  taken  and 
which  every  responsible  authority  I  have 
questioned  finds  out  of  order  in  the  field 
of  international  trade  practices. 

Subsidization  of  manufactured  prod- 
ucts has  been  condemned  from  all  sides. 
The  General  Agreement  on  Tariffs  and 
Trade,  to  which  the  United  States  and 
Canada  are  original  contracting  parties, 
imquallfledly  condemns  the  use  of  ex- 
port subsidies  on  nonbaslc  products,  pri- 
marily because  of  the  inconsistency  of 
subsidization  with  the  specific  ends 
sought  by  GATT.  As  this  body  knows 
the  GATT  was  an  outgrowth  of  World 
War  n  and  the  bUateral  approaches  to 
trading  which  prevailed  prior  to  the  war. 


All  of  the  trading  nations  of  the  world 
saw  the  need  for  the  establishment  of  a 
system  of  conducting  world  trade  on  a 
multilateral  basis  so  as  to  overcome  the 
discriminations  and  privileges  which 
were  inherently  a  part  of  the  bilateral 
arrangements  which  prevailed  before 
the  GATT.  Only  if  the  trading  nations 
of  the  world  would  agree  on  the  broadest 
possible  basis  for  open  and  nondiscrim- 
inatory trade  between  all  nations  could 
the  real  benefits  of  a  free  flow  of  goods 
between  nations  be  realized. 

The  general  provisions  of  the  GATT 
were  adopted  with  the  intention  that, 
except  for  tariffs,  the  pricing  of  products 
imder  the  influence  of  competition 
among  business  enterprises  would  con- 
trol the  international  division  of  labor 
and  thus  the  flow  of  goods  in  interna- 
tional trade.  For  this  reason,  artificial 
arrangements  which  affected  pricing 
were  decried  by  the  GATT  signatories 
and  their  use  was  rejected.  Nations 
which  engaged  in  practices  such  as  sub- 
sidization of  exports  were  obliged  to  ac- 
count for  their  actions  and  to  stop  them 
quickly.  The  GATT  recognized  that  the 
employment  of  subsidies  directly  contra- 
vened the  agreed  upon  objective  of  hav- 
ing international  pricing  established  in 
the  marketplace  and  not  in  government 
offices.  It  was  clear  that  subsidization 
completely  distorted  the  normal  pricing 
structure  of  products  and  penalized  the 
efficient  producer  In  favor  of  the  ineffi- 
cient producer.  For  subsidization  is 
never  necessary  where  one  is  efficient 
and  can  stand  on  his  own  feet  in  com- 
petition with  another. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Canada  has  embarked  on 
a  program  which  seeks  to  make  its  auto 
parts  business  self-sufficient  and  indeed 
competitive  in  the  United  States.  How- 
ever, Canada  appears  to  realize  that 
these  parts  producers  cannot  compete 
with  U.S.  producers  on  an  even  basis. 
Their  production  runs  are  not  as  large  as 
the  U.S.  runs  and  accordingly  their  unit 
costs  are  higher.  The  U.S.  tariff  of  8^8 
percent  itself  is  no  obstacle,  since  the  re- 
cent Canadian  dollar  devaluation  effec- 
tively negated  this  duty.  So  even  on 
such  terms,  the  Canadian  producer  finds 
that  he  cannot  sell  his  products  in  the 
United  States;  his  costs  are  too  high,  a 
reflection  of  his  relative  inefficiency  vis- 
a-vis his  U.S.  competitor. 

The  Canadian  subsidy  is  the  single 
element  which  makes  the  Canadian  pro- 
ducer competitive.  However,  this  sub- 
sidy distorts  the  normal  pricing  struc- 
ture which  would  prevail  in  its  absence, 
the  usual  prices  which  would  have  to  be 
charged  if  there  were  no  underwriting 
by  the  Canadian  Government.  The  Ca- 
nadian parts  producer  can  sell  his  prod- 
uct at  much  lower  prices,  with  the  Gov- 
ernment making  up  the  difference  in  the 
form  of  a  rebate  of  duty  to  the  U.S.  cus- 
tomer. Thus,  the  price  paid  for  the 
Canadian  part  is  set.  not  by  the  normal 
operations  of  the  marketplace,  but  by 
the  Influence  brought  to  bear  by  the 
Canadian  Government  in  the  form  of 
the  subsidy. 

Just  as  the  GATT  recognized  the  evil 
which  subsidization  embodies,  it  recog- 
nizes that  affected  coimtrles — ^here  the 
United  States — ^have  the  right  to  coimter 
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such  subsidies  by  Imposing  duties  off-    '     Mr.  SCHADEBERG.    Mr    Speaker.  I  ports  of  subsidb.ed  auto  parts  which  art 
setting  them.     Unless  Canada  ends  its  /  a.sk  uiianmiou.s  consent  that  the  uentle-  cominc  Into  the  United  States  as  a  re- 
man   ii-nm   California    'Mr     Holifield  suit  of  Canada's  unfair  program.    Un- 
may  extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  less  the  Secretaiy  of  the  Treasury  acti 
the  Record.  decisively   and   quickly,   what   is  now  a 
The  SPEAKEFt  p:o  t«'miMire.     Is  there  fni^htening  prospect  to  Modmc's  Whit- 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  tier  workers  and  Whittiers  citizens  will 
from  Wi.sconsin?  become  an  actuality. 
There  wa.s  no  objection  I  said  a  moment  auo  that  Canada's  ac- 
Mr.   HOLIFIELD      Mr.    Speaker,    the  tiun  in  settinu  up  this  unfair  method  of 
House  t<xl:iv,  as  is  the  Nation,  Is  being  '    '                       .       --- 


present  practice,  the  United  States 
should  certainly  impose  coimtervailing 
duties.  I  am  not  referring  to  the  legal 
obliRation  imposed  on  our  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  by  section  303  of  the  Tariff 
Act  of  1930.  That  such  obligation  e.xists 
and  must  be  fulfilled  has  already  been 
forcefully  and  clearly  pointed  out. 
What  I  am  saying  is  that  since  the  Ca- 
nadian practice  violates  GATT  and  in- 
terferes with  the  attainment  of  the  ob- 
jectives of  the  GATT,  the  United  States 
ought  to  Impose  these  countervailing 
duties  If  for  no  reason  other  than  to  re- 
store the  conditions  of  normal  trade 
which  the  GATT  considers  of  fundamen- 
tal and  crucial  importance  Canada  has 
taken  steps  which  are  out  of  time  with  the 
GATT  and  the  very  things  which  Cariada 
and  the  other  signatory  parties  hold  dear 
and  sacred.  The  United  States  has  the 
duty,  it  seems  to  me.  to  correct  this  situ- 
ation and  bring  the  trade  in  auto  parts 
back  Into  conformity  with  the  GATT. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  I  indicated  earlier, 
this  development  in  our  relations  with 
Canada  ts  most  unfortunate  and  regret- 
table. It  would  have  been  better  had 
the  Canadians  consulted  with  us  before 
taking  these  steps  and  discovered  then 
the  implications  of  our  laws  and  her 
GATT  obligations  in  the  circumstances 
But  now  we  here  are  faced  with  a  prob- 
lem, not  of  our  doing  but  of  Canada's. 
We  are  confronted  with  the  possibility 
of  thousands  of  unemployed  workers  and 
hundreds  of  closed  businesses  as  a  direct 
result  of  this  Illegal  action  on  the  part 
of  the  Canadian  Government.  We  have 
no  choice  but  to  do  what  our  law  and  the 
GATT  indicate  we  must  do  Under  the 
circumstances  it  seems  that  I  must  urge 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasur\'  to  take  the 
necessary  action  and  to  take  it  promptly. 
On  the  other  hand,  I  would  much  prefer 
that  the  Canadian  Government  would 
recognize  how  unwise  the  remlssion-of- 
duty  order  really  is 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  will  rai.se  my  voice  in 
protest  against  any  and  all  actions  of 
this  Congress — or  of  any  branch  of  our 
Government — which  would  adversely  af- 
fect the  harmonious  relation.ships  of  the 
United  States  and  Canada  Likewise.  I 
must  speak  out  today  a^^'ainst  the  prac- 
tice of  the  Canadian  Government  in  sub- 
sidizing the  export  of  automobile  parts. 
I  hope  that  our  President,  our  State  De- 
partment, and  the  Treasury  Department 
will  take  whatever  steps  may  be  appro- 
priate and  necessary  to  prevent  a  con- 
tinuation of  the  practices  which  the  re- 
mission-of-duty  order  has  produced. 

Mr.  STXJBBLEPIELD  Mr  Speaker, 
will  the  gentleman  yield  ^ 

Mr.  McCLORY  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Kentucky 

Mr.  STUBBLEFIELD  Does  this  not 
border  on  state  tradlnti.  this  Canadian 
subsidization?  Does  it  not  border  on 
what  we  call  state  trading  :^ 

Mr.  McCLORY.  It  is  a  state  policy, 
you  see,  of  the  Canadian  Government 
to  try  to  establish  tiiroutih  this  subsidy 
a  sacrifice  of  these  state  funds  that  would 
otherwise  come  to  the  Government 
through  the  tariff  to  develop  a  new  in- 
dustry in  Canada. 


appri.s'>d  of  a  most  unfortunate  develop- 
ment in  the  trade  relations  of  the  United 
.States  and  Canada  Canada  has  cm- 
barked  upon  a  program  of  export  subsi- 
dization of  vehicles  and  vehicle  parts 
which  IS  clearly  inconsistent  with  the  ac- 
cepted rules  governing  fair  international 
trade,  clearly  violative  of  Canada's  .sol- 
emn obligations  to  the  Ignited  States  un- 
der the  General  Agreement  on  TaritTs 
and  Trade,  ai\d  clearly  within  the  scop«' 
of  the  mandatory  provisioiLS  of  section 
303  of  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930  which  re- 
quire the  Secretary-  of  the  Trea.sury  to 
act  to  counter  such  subsidization  Sec- 
tion 303  commands  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  to  impose  countervailinc  duties 
to  off.set  and  thereby  neutralize  the  sub- 
sidy being  paid  by  Canada  on  exports 
of  vehicles  and  parts 

It  Ls  indeed  regrettable  that  our  friends 
and  neighbors  U)  the  north  lia\e  cho.sen 
to  engage  in  this  universally  condemned 
unfair  method  of  International  competi- 
tion. It  is  equally  regrettable  that  de- 
spite US  protest.s  to  the  Government  of 
Canada  about  this  unfair  subsidization. 
Canada  ha.s  not  seen  tit  to  voluntarily 
abandon  this  scheme  Fairplay  and 
justice  for  the  rnaiAv  interests  m  this 
country  which  are  ix'lng  adver.sely  af- 
fected by  the  Canadian  plan  demand 
that  the  United  States  take  action  to  kill 
off  this  Canadian  attempt  to  take  over 
the  US  auto  parts  market  by  unfair 
means 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  Whittier,  Calif  ,  a  city 
in  my  district.  .Mtxline  Manufacturing 
Co  established  a  plant  to  prtxluee  auto- 
motive radiators  Tliis  plant,  which  Is 
relatively  new  but  which  has  grown  re- 
markably since  Its  ojx^nln^'.  employs  130 
people.  Its  annual  payroll  uf  over  three- 
quarters  of  a  million  dollars  makes  it  one 
of  the  most  important  employers  In  the 
Whittier  area  The  plant  has  t^iken  it,s 
rightful  place  in  the  economy  of  this 
area  and  its  importance  as  a  source  of 
support  for  the  community  and  its  citi- 
zens cannot  be  overt-mphasi/ed 

You  can  appreciate.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
concern  of  these  130  workers  and  the 
re.st  of  the  Whittier  community  about 
the  impact  on  them  if  Mud'.ne  is  forced 
to  cluse  down  this  plant  I  need  not  de- 
tciil  to  this  body  the  awful  con.sequences 
which  flow  to  person  and  t-o  community 
when  an  important  installation  shut.s  it.s 
doors  Nor  need  I  ko  into  the  sufferirK' 
and  hardship  experienced  by  tho.se  who 
dejjend  for  their  llvelihtxxi  on  the  con- 
tiiuied  i)[M'iation  of  an  existing  plant  and 
the  full  employment  of  its  workers 
The.se  facts  are  too  well  known  to  require 
any  elaboration  on  nu'  part. 

But  the  Whittier  Mmline  plant  will  be 
closed  and  the.se  terrible  {)orsonal  and 
community  consequences  will  come  about 
unless  action   Is  taken  to  curb  the   im- 


taking  over  the  US  parts  market  ia  to 
be  regretted.  It  is  always  .sad  when  one 
country  embarks  on  a  program  which 
has  damaging  consequences  in  another 
country.  It  is  .sadder  when  such  action 
does  not  square  with  the  rules  of  inter- 
national  trade  as  developed  over  the 
years  by  responsible  nations  interested  In 
maximizing  trade  expansion  as  a  tool  of 
attaining  world  peace.  It  is  saddest,  in 
my  opinion,  when  such  actions  are  taken 
by  a  close  and  valued  neighbor,  one  who 
is  so  well  liked  and  respected  that  the 
border  lines  between  our  countries  have 
long  since  become  obscured  by  the  over- 
jjowering  bond  of  our  friendship. 

Tlie  United  States  has  been  meet 
solicitous  about  Canada's  welfare  and,  at 
a  true  good  neighbor  sliould,  we  have 
never  failed  to  do  what  we  could  to  help 
in  what*^ver  way  possible  to  alleviate  her 
problems.  In  the  current  interest 
equalization  tax  discussions,  Canada's 
Interest  has  been  singled  out  for  special 
attention  Just  a  few  years  ago  we  ac- 
ceptiKi  the  devaluation  of  tlie  Canadian 
dollar  and  prior  to  that  the  increase  In 
many  Canadian  tariffs,  .Tteps  taken  to 
alleviate  Canada's  international  pay- 
ments imbalance.  I  might  add  that  at 
pre.sent  Canada's  exchange  position  Is 
very  good  while  her  trade  balance  seems 
to  be  improving  rapidly.  I  like  to  think 
that  the  restraint  of  tlie  United  States 
during  Canada's  recent  period  of  trial 
contributed  in  large  measure  to  lier  now 
prosperous  outlook. 

So  over  the  years,  Mr.  Speaker,  we 
have  tried  to  be  good  neighbors,  recog- 
niziiig  Canada's  problems  and  doing 
what  we  could  to  relieve  them.  And  I 
would  hope  that  we  will  always  do  no 
le.ss 

Some  quarters  in  Canada  ask  us  now  to 
recognize  Cajiada's  trade  imbalance  in 
motor  vehicles  and  motor  vehicle  parts 
with  the  Umted  States  and  to  under- 
stand her  reasons  for  adopting  the  sub- 
sidy scheme  so  as  to  correct  this  imbal- 
ance in  such  trade  with  us.  We  do  enjoy 
a  sizable  balance  in  such  articles,  though 
how  it  could  be  otherwise,  given  the  nor- 
mal factors  which  dictate  this  trade.  I 
caiinot  see.  The  Canadian  consumer 
preferences  in  cars,  tl)e  limited  size  of 
its  home  vehicle  production,  the  small 
production  base  of  its  motor  vehicle  parts 
industries,  tlie  efficiency  of  the  U.S.  ve- 
hicle and  parts  industries — all  the.se  fac- 
tors and  others  indicate  that  on  balance 
tlie  United  States  has  to  sell  more  ve- 
hicles and  parts  to  Canada  than  it  buys 
from  Canada.  So  there  is  nothing  I  can 
•see  which  renders  this  trade  picture  in 
vehicles  and  parts  abnormal.  Certainly, 
the  plus  balance  enjoyed  by  the  United 
States  has  not  resulted  from  any  unfair 
tactic  employed  by  us.  We  have  gained 
this  balance  becau.se  we  earned  it  and  we 
earned  it  fair  and  square.     Just  as  our 
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''liebalancelnautoandpartstra::"c.ated  the  distortions  now  so  plainly     ^l^^^^t^^.^^rJ^^ 

•^■^L'rTfSSef  due  to  the  operation  tervalllng  duties  by  the  Secretary  of^e     ^^^^^^  ^,^^  ^  take  over  their 

number  o\^'^'„^tprns     For  example,  Treasury  do  to  this  boat,  Mr   SPeaker       >;~  ^  ^heir  jobs  in  favor  of 

of  normal  trade  pat^rm^^o  1^^  WIU  it  rock  it  further?    Absolute^  not     ^^^^^^  ^^ti^nals.     These  US.  corn- 

Canada  sells  us  $200  mimo  ^^^^  ^^  ^^  Secretary  wiU  merely    ^an^^JJ^  ^^^  employees  must  look  to 

^  V^'  ifio  mi?Uon     We  buTalmost  restore  the  status  quo  and  get  the  trade    P^^^^^^^^^^ent  for  the  necessary  ac- 

I'So'Smon  in  PaS^r  and  p^erboard  situation  back  to  nor^a.    For  it  m^^      fonto^SJotect  themselves  from  the  con- 

IL°S,  Canada  each  year  while  we  sell  a  be  remembered  that  the  fJi^^^^  ^^J^J^    sequences  of  Canada's  action 

^^^      !L  than  142  mllUon  in  such  prod-  wiU  be  imposed  to  counter  the  Canacuan        m^      navton  Steel  Foundry  Co..  locate 

UtUe  more  than  ♦'"  °J""v     Cimada  sells  scheme  will  only  be  in  amounts  exactly 

ucts  to  Canada  ^Jf*"^^  .^f^J^J  !^  ^ual  to  the  penny,  to  the  dollar-and- 

5  times  as  many  raw  fursk^  e^h  y^  cento  amount  of  the  subsidy   paid  by 

to  the  united  Stateitjian^shejjuys^^^^^  cenw^^     ^^^^  ^^  ^^  authority    n  the 

the   Secretary   to   add   l   cent 


,„  There  is  nothing  abnormal  pr  out 
^  the  ordinaiT  about  any  of  "^^^^JfJ" 
^ces  They  exist  because  of  the  differ- 
ent needs  of  the  United  States  and  Cana- 
5?an  markets  and  the  relative  efflciencija 
of  the  two  countries  in  the  producte  In 

''"so  the  imbalance  in  vehicle  and  ve- 
hicle parts  trade  between  Canada  and 
he  United  States  ia^not  a  unique  feature 
of  our  overall  trade.    Such  imbalance 
should  not  be  pointed  to  as  a  reason  or 
the  reason,  for  taking  special  restrictive 
trade   action    or    for    embarking    on   a 
scheme  aimed  at  correcting  such  unbal- 
ance per  se.    I  suggest  that  this  is  dan- 
gerous u round  and  I  am  certain  Canada 
would  be  most  concerned  if  the  United 
States  or  any  other  of  Canada's  trading 
partners  should  consider  adopting  the 
nrinciple  coverninp  Canada's  action  here 
to  correct  individual  trade  imbalances 
which  run  in  Canada's  favor. 

Mr  Speaker,  it  has  been  asserted  by 
persons  in  Canada,  and  even  by  some 
people  in  our  country,  that  the  United 
States  should  not  impose  countervaillrig 
duties  on  Canada's  subsidized  vehicle 
Darts  exports  because  to  do  so  would 
^rock  the  boat."  as  It  were.  I  think  we 
ought  to  set  the  record  straight,  here  and 
now  about  who  Is  rocking  the  boat  and 
who  is  trying  to  get  the  boat  back  on  an 
even  keel. 

Trade  in  vehicles  and  vehicle  parts 
between  the  United  States  and  Canada 
has  gone  along  normally  over  the  years. 
Canada  bought  from  the  United  States 
what  her  industry  and  consumers  need- 
ed or  wanted  and  she  sold  to  the  United 
States  what  our  consumers  needed  and 
wanted      So  up  until  November  of  last 
year   the  ordinary  market  influences  of 
supply  and  demand  governed  trade  in 
vehicle  parts  between  our  nations.    Mr. 
Speaker,  from  any  angle  it  was  looked 
at   the  "boat "  of  United  States-Canada 
trade  in  auto  parts  was  level  and  even. 
It  may    have   been   loaded   with   more 
United    States    goods    than    Canadian 
goods,  but  it  was  not  off  keel. 

But  when  Canada  began  this  subsidy 
program  last  November,  she  tilted  the 
boat  badlv.    For  the  normal  ebb  and  flow 
of  the  tides  of  trade  in  vehicle  parto 
were  severely  interfered  with  by  Canada. 
Canada  injected  into  the  previous  picture 
a  subsldv  program  which  threw  all  the 
other  factors  out  of  kilter    Beginning  in 
November  the  boat  Indeed  was  rocked. 
not  bv  the  United  States  but  by  Canada. 
So  those  who  talk  of  "rocking  the  boat" 
must  look  to  the  north  for  the  cause. 
The  patterns  of  trade  In  vehicles  and 
vehicle  parts  were  conventional  and  nor- 
mal before  November.    Canada's  actions 
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law  for  wic  ocv.iti.t»ij  vw  - —  -  -- 
more  in  countervailing  duties  than  is 
necessary  to  offset  the  subsidy  paid.  The 
duty  levied  must  be  exactly  equal  to  the 
amount  of  the  subsidy  paid— not  any- 
thing more  and  not  anything  less. 

This  aspect  of  this  matter  further  il- 
lustrates that  we  are  not  today  talking 
about  a  case  for  tariff  protection.    It  has 
already  been  said,  and  I  say  it  again, 
that  the  question  of  liberal  trade  versus 
tariff  protection   is  not   involved   here. 
This  is  not  a  move  by  hard-pressed  U.S 
companies    for    more    tariff    protection 
than  they  now  have.   After  the  Secretary 
imposes  countervailing  duties,  the  pres- 
ent U  S  tariffs  on  vehicles  and  parts  will 
remain  exactly  the  same   as  they  are 
today     We  are  not  pleading  for  relief 
from  severe  trade;  we  are  asking  that 
unfair  trade  be  stopped.    The  difference 
is  great  and  must  be  clearly  understood. 
It  is  difficult  for  me,  Mr.  Speaker,  to 
envisage  that  the  situation  created  in  the 
auto  parts  industry  by  Canada's  action 
will  be  allowed  to  continue.    As  we  have 
heard   the  law  Involved— section  303  of 
the  Tariff  Act  of  1930— is  crystal  clear 
in  ito  mandate  and  eminently  sound  in 
ite  objective.    The  only  thing  asked  by 
the  thousands  of  companies  and  workers 
whose  case  is  being  discussed  here  today 
is  that  equity  be  done  and  that  an  unfair 
trade  practice  be  stopped.    Our  Govern- 
ment can  do  little  more  than  respond 
when  the  wrong  is  so  obvious  and  the 
remedy  so  readily  at  hand. 

I  join  with  my  colleagues  in  urging 
that  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  act 
now  to  curb  the  evils  being  heaped  on 
so  many  U.S.  companies  and  their  work- 
ers by  this  unfair  act  of  Canada.  Action 
now  is  most  necessary  and.  Indeed,  most 
proper  This  case  has  tarried  long 
enough  in  the  halls  of  the  Treasury  De- 
partment and  certainly  ought  to  be  dis- 
posed of  immediately. 

Mr  SCHADEBERG,  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  IMr.  Schenck]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr  SCHENCK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish 
to  add  my  voice  to  those  which  seek 
equity  and  fair  treatment  for  those  U.S. 
companies  and  workers  who  stand  to  be 
seriously  hurt  unless  something  is  done 
about  the  Canadian  export  subsidy 
scheme  on  auto  parts.  As  the  House  has 
heard  today,  this  matter  involv^  a  m^ 
imfair  trade  pracUce  by  Canada.    The 


The  Dayton  Steel  Foundry  Co..  located 
in  my  district  in  Dayton.  Ohio,  has  spe- 
cifically called  to  my  attention  their  in- 
terest in  seeing  that  the  Canadian  pro- 
gram is  stopped.     This  company  is  a 
historic  producer  of  auto  parts  such  as 
wheels.    They  are  in  the  position,  as  are 
so  many  others  in  the  auto  parte  busi- 
ness, of  relying  upon  the  vehicle  pro- 
ducers  to   purchase   their   needs   from 
Dayton.    In  other  words,  the  demand  for 
the  products  they  make  is  a  derived  de- 
mand, depending  in  large  Part  on  the 
needs    for    these    parte    of    the    U.S. 
vehicle  manufacturers.     Dayton  s  busi- 
ness has  already  been  seriously  affected 
by  the  operation  of  the  Canadian  scheme, 
and  unless  something  Is  done  to  make 
It    unprofitable    for    the    U.S.    vehicle 
producers     to     purchase     their     needs 
in  Canada,  Dayton,   along  with  many 
other  companies,  will  suffer  severe  reper- 
cussions.   The  Canadian  duty -remission 
subsidy  scheme  threatens  the  jobs  oi 
many  of  Dayton's  workers.    For  these 
workers  depend  on  the  U.S.  vehicle  mari- 
uf  acturers  to  purchase  the  f  ruite  of  their 
labor     If    these    producers    buy    from 
Canada,  and  they  are  in  ever-incr^ng 
quantities  as  each  day  dawns  and  fades, 
then  they  will  not  buy  the  wheels  and 
other  producte  which  Dayton  produces. 
If  the  outlet  for  the  product  is  not  there, 
the  need  for  workers  to  produce   the 
product  disappears. 

Mr  Speaker,  this  Congress  has  spent  a 
large  portion  of  its  time  on  legislation 
pointed  to  problems  of  unemployment 
and  poverty.    We  have  been  rightly  con- 
cerned about  the  welfare  of  thousands. 
Indeed  mUlions.  of  U.S.  citizens  and  their 
fortunes  in  the  world  we  Uve  in     There 
are  many  vexing  problems  included  in 
the  larger  areas  of  poverty  and  unem- 
Dloyment.    Automation  and  ite  impact  is 
one      The   effect  of  taxing   poUcies  is 
another.    Many  of  these  causative  fac- 
tors defy  solution.    But  this  body  is  now 
being  apprised  of  a  major  development 
in  the  areas  of  poverty  and  emplo^ent. 
For  there  is  facing  thousands  of  U.S. 
citizens  and  their  famUies  and  the  com- 
munities in  which  they  live  the  awful 
prospect  of  loss  of  jobs  and  income  in 
the  not  too  distant  future.    These  jobs 
are  being  lost  today  and  many  will  fol- 
low those  already  in  the  ranks  of  the 
unemployed  unless  something  is  done  to 
stop    the    inroads    which   these    unfair 
Canadian  importe  are  making  into  this 

country.  .  ...  4  4. 

Mr  Speaker,  I  represent  a  district 
which  contains  thousands  of  workers  in 
the  automotive  industry  and  I  want  to 
do  everything  I  can  to  keep  these  peo- 
ple at  work.  I  also  have  different  kinds 
of  manufacturing  companies  in  my  dis- 
trict AH  must  be  given  careful  con- 
sideration in  weighing  the  benefite  to  our 
workers. 
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The  problem  facln>j  us  Is  most  complex. 
Countervailing  duties  may  not  be  tiie 
answer,  but  something  mast  be  done. 
and  done  at  the  earliest  possible  moment 
to  protect  our  economy 

It  would  appear  to  me  that  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  executive  branch  of  our 
Government.  In  whom  this  responsibility 
rests,  should  continue  their  strongest 
efforts  to  arrive  at  a  definite  decision  and 
to  negotiate  a  prompt  settlement  of  these 
complex  problems  In  the  best  Interest  of 
all  our  workers,  our  industries,  and  the 
entire  Nation. 

Mr.  8CHADEBERG.  Mr  Speaker.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  'gentle- 
man from  Indiana  [Mr  Harvty]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  thLs  point  In  the 
Record. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.     Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin? 
There  was  no  objection 
Mr.     HARVEY     of      Indiana.        Mr 
Speaker,  It  is  not  enough  for  many  U.S. 
manufacturers   to   compete,   pay   taxe.s. 
meet  payrolls,  and  maintain  high  prod- 
uct standards  any  more;  many  domestic 
manufacturers  today  find  that  they  are 
forced  to  compete  with  foreitrn  govern- 
ments as  well  and  I  make  specific  refer- 
ence to  our  Canadian  neighbors  to  the 
north. 

Before  an  Indiana  manufacturer  can 
sell  his  products  to  a  Canadian  concern 
a  tariff  amounting  to  25  percent  in  many 
Instances  must  be  paid.  Assuming  that 
an  Indian*  manufacturer  of  automobile 
frames  shipped  $1  million  worth  of 
frames  to  Canada  he  would  be  forced 
to  pay  a  duty  of  $250,000. 

If.  on  the  other  hand,  this  same  com- 
pany had  a  subsidiary  in  Canada,  the 
Canadian  Government  would  offer  a  re- 
bate or  bounty  to  the  Canadian  subsid- 
iary If  certain  stipulations  were  met. 

I  do  not  have  to  go  into  detail  to  point 
out  that  tills  practice  on  the  part  of  the 
Canadian  Government  is  inducing  many 
U.S.  concerns  to  open  plants  in  Canada. 
Nor  do  I  have  to  point  out  that  cheaper 
Canadian  labor,  as  well  as  the  dollar  ad- 
vantage of  the  Canadians,  has  enabled 
many  Canadian  factories  to  pay  a  6- 
percent  duty  and  still  undersell  many 
automotive  parts  factories  located  In 
this  country. 

According  to  the  law  if  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  learns  of  practices  out- 
lined above.  It  Is  the  responsibility  of 
the  Secretary  to  Invoke  a  countervailing 
duty  on  the  products  equal  to  the  rebate. 
Since  the  Canadian  Government  has 
been  carrying  on  its  bounty  program 
for  quite  some  time  it  is,  in  my  opinion, 
unfortunate  that  the  administration  has 
failed  to  take  corrective  measures  rather 
than  Members  of  Congre.ss  having  to 
bring  this  matter  to  the  attention  of  the 
public.  Where  there  Is  a  flacrant  dis- 
regard for  our  tariff  laws,  it  seems  to  me 
that  the  Treasury  should  take  appro- 
priate steps  without  being;  prodded  into 
taking  action.  However,  this  problem 
seems  to  be  like  a  great  many  of  our 
other  problems — the  Statf  Department 
feels  that  It  has  preeminence  over  such 
matters. 

To  many  of  my  colleagues  my  remarks 
this  afternoon  may  seem  strong;   how- 


ever, when  Jobs  are  at  stake — and  be- 
lieve me  they  aif  at  .stake  in  my  con- 
cre.ssional  district  in  Indiana— I  fe«'l 
that  the  tone  used  in  the.se  comments  in 
describing   this  situation  is  justified. 


TIIE    1964    REPL'HLItWN    PLATFORM 
CRYSTAL  CLEAR  ON   EXIHEMISM 

The  SPEAKEFi  pro  tempore  'Mr. 
LiROHATi '  Under  previous  order  of  th.e 
House,  the  gentleman  from  Wi.'^consin 
fMr.  Laird'  is  recognized  for  30  minute.s. 

Mr  L-\IRD.  Mr.  .Spfakrr.  before  a 
myth  becomes  accepted  as  Instorical 
fact.  I  ft'el  that  tlu'  record  .should  be  set 
straight  on  the  action  of  the  Republican 
National  Convention  m  San  PYunci.sco  In 
rejecting  certain  propo.sed  ajnendmenl.s 
to  the  platform  on  the  subject  of  extre- 
mism. 

The  action  of  the  Republican  conven- 
tion on  Tuesday,  July  14,  In  connection 
with  the.se  amendments  has  been  inter- 
preted by  many  commentators  as  a  re- 
fusal to  repudiate*  views  and  tactics  com- 
monly called  extremist. 

A  fair  reading  of  the  two  amendments 
pre.sented  to  the  convention  makes  it 
clear  that  the  Issue  was  not  presented  m 
the  terms  In  which  It  Is  generally  de- 
scribed in  the  press.  The  effect  of  the 
amendments  was  to  express  the  view 
that  the  Repubhcan  Party  is  in  danger 
of  being  infiltrated  by  "totalitarian" 
groups  and  to  repudiate"  tiie  efforts  of 
such  groups  to  seize  jwsitions  of  respon- 
sibility in  tile  Republican  Party  and  to 
attacii  themselves  to  Republican  can- 
didates for  office  At  the  .same  time, 
these  amendments  absolved  the  Demo- 
cratic Party  from  any  connection  with 
extremism. 

That  such  was  the  purp>ort  of  the 
amendments  is  made  clear  in  the  sup- 
porting document  i.ssued  in  connection 
with  them.  This  document  contained 
the  following  assertions; 

It  U  Imperative  that  our  party  assure  the 
American  p)eop!e  that  we  do  not  counteiiiiiioe 
the  reclcless  totalitarian  .lotlvltles  ot  tJio.--e 
who  seek  to  undermine  the  ba.slc  freedoms  of 
our  Nation  and  have  settled  upon  our  party 
as  the  vehicle  for  the  achievement  of  thl.s 
goal. 

We  recognize  the  problems  experienced  by 
the  Democratic  Party  In  the  past,  in  the 
cases  of  the  Ku  Klu.x  Klan  after  World  War 
I,  and  of  the  Communi.stfl  .md  fellow  travel- 
ers who  were  painfully  purged  over  a  period 
of  years. 

The  amendments  proposed  were  re- 
jected because  ttiey  were  not  bavsed  on 
fact.  The  great  majority  of  delegates  to 
the  Republican  convention  were  not  con- 
vinced tiiat  their  party  is  m  peril  of  be- 
ing subverted  by  extremists  and  they 
rightly  refiLsed  to  say  .so.  The  great  ma- 
jority of  delegates  to  that  convention 
were  not  convinced  that  the  Democratic 
Party  has  no  problem  with  extremist  ele- 
ments in  its  ranks,  and  they  rightly  re- 
fused to  say  so. 

The  gentleman  from  Wisconsin,  Con- 
gressman John  Byrnes,  clearly  stated  the 
reason  for  rejecting  the  two  amendments 
in  question  when  he  declared  to  tlic  con- 
vention: 

Are  we  t*:)  accept  the  chaxb^e  Implicit  In 
this  amendment  that,  the  R«?oubUc«.n  P«rty 
Is  la  danger  oX  being  taken  over  by  tha  ve.--y 


ideas  its  platform  denounces?  is  ihu  putt 
going  to  demean  itself  by  inslnu.itlng  ^^ 
platform  that  irresponsible  and  extreme  id^, 
can  prevail  among  us.'  I  flatly  reject  then* 
views 

If  the  question  of  repudiation  of  the 
views  and  activities  of  Irresponsible 
groups  had  been  fairly  and  squarely  pre. 
s<^nted  to  the  Republican  convention  I 
do  not  know  what  the  outcome  would 
have  been.  I  suspect  that  many  dele- 
gates would  have  considered  such  a  reso- 
lution  umiecessary,  finding  in  the  posi- 
tive provisions  of  the  platform  ample 
repudiation  of  the  views  and  the  tactlca 
which  spon.sors  of  the  amendment* 
wished  to  condemn. 

The  specific  objects  which  those  who 
offered  amendments  to  the  platform  on 
the  subject  of  extremism  wished  to  re- 
pudiate fall  into  three  groups: 

First.  Racial  discrimination  and  prej- 
udice. 

Second.  Slurs  upon  President  Elsen- 
hower and  other  leading  figures  of  hl« 
administration. 

Third.  The  use  of  such  tactics  as  lies, 
deception,  smear,  and  harassment 
against  political  opponents. 

All  of  the  foregoing  are  repudiated  In 
unmistakable  terms  in  the  1964  Repub- 
lican platform. 

Arranged  below  are  provisions  incor- 
porated in  the  1964  Republic  platform 
repudiating  these  views  and  tactics: 

1.  DISCRIMINATION     AND     PREJUDICI 

We  pledge  full  implementation  and  faith- 
ful execution  of  the  ClvU  Rights  Act  of  1964, 
and  all  other  clvU  rights  statutes,  to  auurt 
equal  rights  and  opportunities  guaranteed 
by  the  Constitution  to  every  citizen;  Im- 
provements of  civil  rights  statutes  adequate 
to  changing  times;  such  additional  admlnli- 
tratlve  or  legl.'ilatlve  actions  as  may  be  re- 
quired to  end  the  denial,  for  whatever  un- 
lawful reason,  of  the  right  to  vote;  continued 
opposition  to  discrimination  based  ou  race, 
creed,  national  origin,  or  sex. 

In  all  matters  relating  to  human  rlghta, 
it  will  be  the  Republican  way  fully  to  Im- 
plement all  applicable  laws  and  never  to 
lose  sight  of  the  Intense  need  for  advancing 
peaceful  pr^jgres-s  In  human  relations  In  oui 
land.  The  party  of  Abraham  Lincoln  will 
proudly  and  faithfully  live  up  to  its  herl- 
tfige  of  equal  rights  and  equal  opportunltlee 
for  all. 

2.  PRESICrNT  EnSFNUOWER    AND    HIS 

ASSOC  L^TES 

Republican  Presidents  from  Abrah.am  Lin- 
coln ti)  Dwight  D.  Elsenhower  stand  as  wit- 
ness th.\t  Republican  leadership  is  steadfaat 
In  principle,  c'.ear  In  purpose,  and  committed 
to  progre.s8  The  many  achievements  of  the 
Elsenhower  administration  In  strengthening 
peace  abroad  and  the  well-being  of  all  at 
home  have  been  unmatched  in  recent  times. 
A  new  Republican  administration  will  stand 
proudly  on  this  record. 

3    TOTALITAaiAN     TACTICS 

We  condemn  bigotry  smear,  and  other  un- 
fair tactics  in  political  campaigns. 
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MORE  ON  THE  MLF 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
previous  order  of  the  Hou.se.  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  [Mr.  Halpern]  Lb 
recognized  for  20  minutes 

Mr.  HALPERN.  Mr  Speaker,  on 
June  17  m  this  body  I  raised  the  issue 
of  the  propo-scd  multilateral  nuclear 
force,  attempting  to  focus  upon  the  varl- 


i^mPtit^s  involved  and  questioning    ment     prospects 
ous  el^™^'     ,., .,^r,t  Kiirooe's   disenst 


^ undermine     Eastern 

°"*  *'«^tVnf  the  concept  Europe's  disengagement  from  Moscow, 

mevallduj  oi            ^^^^  pleased  to  note  renew  a  Moscow-Peiping  front,  and  con- 

^^""^ia  of  communicaUon  have  begun  flict  with  other  long-range  objectives  of 

'^i'^^r.  the  subject  and  devote  more  American  policy. 

(0  debau  ui^         J^^    ^^^   week's   New  Mr.  Buchan  raises  another  question, 

attention   u)    ^            Buchan  writes  a  He  states  that  the  people  behind  this 


program  want  a  full  and  decisive  reckon- 
ing by  the  turn  of  the  new  year.    It  will 

^TA-rfi     us    uuiiwi>    —    ^ come  in  the  form  of  a  treaty.    I  have 

on  NAi-u.    '  written  widely  in  this     never  stood  for  indefinite  delay,  but  the 

meaning,  and  has  written  wmeiy  prospects  will  not  look  good  unless  the 

Congress  has  adequate  opportunity  to 


Kund  piece  on  NATO  and  the  MLR 
if  Buchan  is  some^at  of  an  e^rt 
NATO,    Us    mlf«*ry    and    political 

n 

"^Ori  June  17.  I  warned  that,  unless  ap- 

nw^nriate     diplomatic      representations 

„re  undertaken,  the  multilateral  force. 

.nibstantially  new  project,  could  sabo- 


survey  all  aspects  of  this  complex  and 
significant  concept.  And  the  Congress, 
if  this  timetable  is  correct,  will  be  ad- 
journed.   Certainly,  we  will  not  be  able 


f  'pnr  undermine  this  country's  en-  joumed.  Certainly,  we  wm  not  oe  aoie 
^.vo?  to  ?each  meaningful  accords  on  to  examine  the  issue  in  appropriate 
deavor  w  rLacii  ixic s pnmmu.t.pe.«!  on  even  a  nreliminary  scale 


disarmament  and  arms  control.  On 
\y^  \2  the  Soviet  Govenunent  dis- 
natched  notes  to  the  United  States,  West 
Germany.  Britain,  Italy,  the  Netherlands, 
Turkey,  and  Greece  underlining  its  con- 
cern Moscow  Radio  was  beamed  to 
Italj-  on  July  13  with  the  foUowlng  mes- 
sage: 

The  Soviet  Unloft  has  warned  In  all  serl- 
pusness  against  thoughtless  and  adventurous 
gtepe  which  can  aggravate  the  danger  of 
thermonuclear  war  and  give  the  West  Ger- 
man revenRe  seekers  the  opportunity  of  com- 
ing into  poseeselon  of  nuclear  weapons.  A 
double  danger  hangs  over  west  Etiropean  peo- 
plee  not  only  the  aggravation  of  the  danger 
of  war.  but  also  the  danger  of  being  pushed 
into  an  adventure  which  can  be  undertaken 
by  West  German  revengemongers. 

The  Governments  of  the  United  States 
iDcl  other  Western  powers,  by  undertaking 
iteps  to  create  a  multilateral  nuclear  force, 
ire  thus  contributing  to  the  proliferation 
of  atomic  weapons.  (If?)  the  Bundeswehr 
obtained  access  to  these  arms.  It  would  rep- 
resent an  ugly  aggravation  of  the  danger  of 
thermonuclear  conflict.  Many  countries, 
Including  major  Western  states,  could  be 
pushed  into  this  conflict  even  against  their 
will  It  Is  also  necessary  to  observe  that 
the  German  Federal  Republic  Government 
icUvlties  designed  to  equip  the  Bundeswehr 
with  nucleiir  missile  weapons  represent  a 
brutal  violation  of  Bonn  International  obliga- 
tions which  derive  from  unconditional  capit- 
ulation of  Hitler's  Germany  and  postwar 
1  covenants?)    still   In  force. 

There  are  two  aspects  to  the  question 
here  In  the  first  place,  earlier  in  July, 
Valerian  Zorin,  speaking  at  the  Gen- 
eral Disarmament  Conference,  harshly 
threatened  that  launching  of  the  Polaris 
fleet  would  mean  an  end  to  meaningful 
disarmament  possibilities.  Second,  the 
Soviet  Union  has  restated  its  complete 
opposition  to  permitting  West  German 
participation  in  any  nuclear  undertak- 
ing, hinting  that  it  would  take  appro- 
priate retaliatory  action. 

Soviet  anxiety  and  hostility  on  this 
score  was  repeated  again  to  Dutch  For- 
eign Minister  Joseph  Luns  during  his 
recent  visit  to  Moscow. 

Now,  I  am  not  one  to  say  that  Soviet 
feelini:s  should  influence  our  decisioning 
conclusively.  There  are  other  factors 
mvolvt>d.  It  may  very  well  be  that 
Khrushchev,  understanding  American 
and  British  policy  vis-a-vis  Germany. 
is  simply  bluffinc.  What  I  do  contend 
is  this:  Since  the  MLF  is  not  really  a 
military  necessity,  essential  to  the  secu- 
rity ol \hv  free  world.  I  would  want  full 
assurance  that  this  project,  a  new  and 
unique  venture,  does  not  doom  disanna- 


committees  on  even  a  preliminary  scale 
during  this  session. 

Most  especially.  I  hope  that  we  can 
now  launch  into  a  constructive  and  re- 
sponsible public  review  of  this  venture. 
This  is  necessary.  I  fervently  urge  ap- 
propriate officials  of  our  Government  to 
bring  this  subject  to  the  forefront  of 
public  discussion. 

I  would  like  to  Include  at  this  point 
in  the  Record,  Mr.  Alastair  Buchan's 
article  from  the  New  Republic: 

Is  This  NATO  Crisis  Necessary? 
(By  Alastair  Buchan) 
For  the  first  time  In  40  years  there  are  to 
be  British  and  American  elections  within  a 
few  weeks  of  each  other.    And  there  Is  now 
a  serious  risk  that  both  the  pre-   and  the 
post-election    period    will    feature    a    major 
allied  row  over  the  proposal  for  a  mtiltllat- 
eral  force,  which  may  seriously  divide  Brit- 
ain, America,  and  Germany  from   one   an- 
other and  drive   De  Gaulle   further   Into  a 
corner.     This  risk  has  been  created  by  the 
Johnson    administration's   decision    to   seek 
final  agreement  on  the  MLF  by  December  of 
this  year,  to  get  the  enabling  treaty  legis- 
lation through  the  various  national  parlia- 
ments by  the  summer  of  1965,  ostensibly  so 
that  the  issue  shall  not  become  a  political 
football  m  the  German  general  elections  of 
next  stunmer.     Given  the  degree  of  doubt 
and  perplexity  about  the  MLF  proposal,  par- 
ticularly In  Britain,  but  also  In  the  Nether- 
lands and  Italy,  there  is  a  danger  of  NATO 
suffering  a  self -Inflicted  wound  at  the  very 
moment   when   scars   of    earlier   battles    are 
beginning  to  heal. 

The  American  proposal  Is  to  create  a  mul- 
tllaterally  owned  fleet  of  25  surface  ships 
with  200  Polaris  missiles.  Eight  countries 
(the  United  States.  Britain.  Germany,  Italy 
Belgium,  Holland,  Greece,  and  Turkey)  have 
been  discussing  It  for  many  months.  The 
proposal  has  a  tangled  history.  Ever  since 
the  advent  of  the  missile  age  began  to 
create  doubts  about  the  credibility  of  the 
American  conunltment  to  Europe,  and  the 
advent  of  the  British  and  French  nuclear 
forces  began  to  create  tensions  within  Eu- 
rope, two  basic  approaches  to  strengthening 
the  cohesion  of  the  alliance  without  weak- 
ening its  strength  or  spreading  the  owner- 
ship of  nuclear  weapons  have  been  con- 
ceivable. 

One  Is  to  accept  that  NATO  is  an  alliance 
of  sovereign  powers  that  cannot  relinquish 
ultimate  control  of  their  own  weapons;  to 
commit  the  forces  of  the  nuclear  allies  to 
NATO  for  planning  purposes;  and  to  reor- 
ganize the  institutions  of  the  alliance  so 
as  to  give  all  the  nonnuclear  allies  the 
maximum  degree  of  influence  over  strategic 
and  political  planning,  but  leaving  opera- 
tional decisions  In  a  nuclear  crisis  In  the 
hands  of  the  nuclear  powers.  This  Is  the 
so-called  multinational  solution.  The 
other  Is  to  associate  the  nonnuclear  allies 


more  Intimately  with  the  planning,  finance, 
and  operational  control  of  part  of  the  over- 
all Western  strategic  forces,  by  creating  an 
allied  owned,  mixed  manned,  jointly  con- 
trolled nuclear  force — the  so-called  multi- 
lateral solution. 

The  project  for  a  multilateral  force  arose 
from  the  conjunction  of  military  studies 
that  had  been  made  on  the  mixed  manning 
of  nuclear  forces  In  Europe,  and  the  poli- 
tical proposals  to  conunlt  American  mls- 
slle-firlng  submarines  to  NATO.  In  the 
middle  of  1962  a  small  number  of  enthu- 
siasts In  the  State  Department,  allied  to  a 
still  smaller  number  In  the  U.S.  Navy.  iJe- 
gan  work  on  a  plan  for  a  mixed  manned 
seaborne  force  (originally  of  Polaris  sub- 
marines) which  would  be  manned,  financed, 
and  controlled  Jointly  by  the  United  States 
and  those  European  allies  who  were  Inter- 
ested. Throughout  the  summer  of  1962 
their  emissaries  toured  the  European  capi- 
tals to  propound  the  merits  of  their  Idea. 

Until  early  last  year  they  made  only  lim- 
ited progress  In  Washington,  despite  a  public 
relations  campaign  to  gain  official,  political, 
and  academic  support,  of  an  energy  and 
ruthlessness  unknown  since  Harriet  Beecher 
Stowe  and  the  antlslavery  movement.  Presi- 
dent Kennedy,  In  particular,  was  unwilling 
to  adopt  their  plan  as  a  central  objective  of 
official  American  policy  until -he  was  quite 
certain  that  no  other  solution — some  form 
of  European-American  strategic  partnership 
or  a  reorganization  of  NATO  Itself— was  vi- 
able. 

But  after  Cuba  the  pressures  began  to  mul- 
tiply. The  prospect  of  serious  negotiations 
with  Moscow,  which  later  culminated  in  the 
test  ban  and  the  hot  line,  brightened.  In 
December  1962  Adenauer  agreed  in  principle 
to  the  Franco-German  pact,  which  carried 
the  alarming  Implication  of  some  Franco- 
German  deal  on  nuclear  sharing.  In  the 
vacuum  left  by  Britain's  falure  to  gain  entry 
to  the  Common  Market  and  the  collapse  of 
the  Kennedy  grand  design,  the  Ideas  of  the 
multllaterallsts  began  to  make  some  head- 
way In  the  United  States  and  considerable 
headway  in  Germany,  Italy,  Belgium,  and 
even  Britain. 

The  historian  will  have  a  tough  time  de- 
ciding whether  there  ever  was  a  real  demand 
for  the  MLF  In  Germany,  or  whether  the 
offer  of  a  major  share  In  the  MLF  forced  the 
German  Government  to  play  the  role  the 
State  Department  had  already  assigned  It, 
namely  a  country  eager  for  physical  asso- 
ciation with  the  control  of  nuclear  weapons; 
whether,  as  the  defense  correspondent  of 
the  London  Times  phrased  It,  "the  problem 
has  in  fact  been  created  by  passionate  advo- 
cacy of  the  solution."  Certainly  It  Is  Ironic 
that  by  the  time  the  MLF  project  was  pub- 
licly launched,  the  German  leaders  whom 
Washington  most  distrusted  In  this  connec- 
tion. Chancellor  Adenauer  and  Defense  Min- 
ister Strauss,  had  disappeared  from  office. 
But  by  the  fall  of  last  year,  not  only  the 
Erhard  government  but  intelligent  Social 
Democrats  like  Herr  Fritz  Erler,  the  vice 
chairman  of  the  party,  had  become  reluc- 
tantly convinced  that  the  MLF  was  the  best 
way  to  combat  American  nuclear  isolation- 
ism. 

Shortly  after  President  Kennedy's  death 
the  multllaterallsts  got  from  President  John- 
son a  firm  endorsement  of  the  project  as  a 
central  objective  of  American  policy  which 
they  had  never  received  from  his  predecessor. 
And  with  this  the  European  political  reac- 
tion has  become  gradually  more  explicit.  In 
Paris  it  is  no  longer  regarded  as  a  Joke,  but 
as  a  threat  to  put  France  in  the  position  of 
eventually  having  to  Join  an  organization  of 
which  it  Is  not  a  founder  member.  In  Ger- 
many, It  is  seen  by  most  people  as  a  means 
of  emphasizing  the  priority  of  the  Atlantic 
over  the  European  connection  (in  which 
many  Germans  are  beginning  to  lose  inter- 
est) .  while  giving  Germany  greater  status  In 
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the  couDcUa  of  the  alliance  than  she  ba« 
hitherto  poaaeeaed.  In  Belgium  and  In  Hol- 
land It  la  aeen  In  much  the  same  tenna.  and 
aiao  aa  a  meana  of  keeping  Gaulllam  at  bay 
In  Italy  ylewa  are  mure  muddled  The  left- 
wing  members  of  the  Government  fear  Ite 
effect  on  relations  with  the  Soviet  blix-  and 
on  the  dooacatlc  p>olltlcal  scene,  the  right  see 
In  It  the  eventual  nucleus  uf  a  European 
force.  Only  the  two  ScandlnavUn  govern- 
ments, Norway  and  Deiunarlc.  have  held  aloof 
from  the  dlacuaaluns.  they  are  nut  disposed 
to  Join  the  MLF  even  If  It  becomes  u  reuUty 
and  they  fear  that  it  will  increase  the 
strength  of  neutralist  sentiment  In  their  own 
countrlea. 

The  MLF  propoi»entfl  arKue  that  since 
Prance — and  perhaps  the  US  Congretis  a« 
well — blocks  the  path  to  a  more  compre- 
hensive reorganization  of  NATO,  the  MLF 
provides  an  alternative  to  a  gradual  frag- 
mentation of  the  alliance  It  would  give  the 
European  countries  which  decide  to  partici- 
pate some  responsibility  as  well  as  icnowledge 
about  nuclear  targeting,  force  levels  and 
general  policy.  They  would  also  he  finan- 
cially Involved,  which  would  have  the  dual 
merit  of  forcing  them  to  take  their  responsi- 
bilities seriously  and  of  talcing  a  small  share 
uf  the  burden  of  Western  deterrence  otT 
American  shoulders 

One  of  the  strongest  arguments  in  favor 
of  the  MLF  Is  that  It  could  provide  a  focal 
point  for  the  growth  of  a  more  urgaulc  sys- 
tem of  alliance  cooperation  The  European 
Cofil  and  Steel  Community  did  not  have  a 
'.ery  Important  practical  function  *iien  it 
was  first  founded  In  lySO.  but  became  the 
seed  of  other  European  institutions.  Many 
European  supporters  of  the  MLF  see  It  as 
essentially  an  Atlantic,  not  a  European,  force. 
and  they  are  alienated  by  .such  speculations 
as  those  of  Mr.  Walt  Rostow.  director  of  the 
policy  planning  start,  who  in  a  speech  to  the 
Western  European  Union  .A.s-sembly  In  Rome 
on  June  24.  thought  aloud  about  the  even- 
tual withdrawal  of  the  U  S  veto  on  the  con- 
trol of  the  force,  and  of  the  MLF  as  a  dowry 
to  a  politically  united  Europe  .Such  state- 
ments, which  are  probably  meaningless  In 
terms  of  what  Congress  would  accept  and 
are  certainly  contrary  to  American  policy 
about  nonprolLferatlun  of  nuclear  weap<ins. 
are  presumably  intended  to  provide  a  bait 
for  Prance 

The  military  and  ecmomlc  arguments  for 
confining  the  principle  of  multilateral  forces 
to  a  seaborne  fleet  of  25  .ships  and  200  Po- 
laris missiles  make  little  more  sense  today 
than  when  the  project  was  first  discussed. 
True,  the  problem  uf  mixed  manning  Is  not 
a  serious  one;  and  the  operational  research 
that  ha&  been  carried  out  on  the  problem 
of  the  vulnerability  of  the  ships  shows  that 
this,  too.  Is  a  manageable  problem  The  cost 
to  the  European  particlp.mfs  i  about  $260 
million  a  year  If  the  United  .States  pavs  40 
percent  of  the  bllli  is  supportable  even 
though  It  necessarily  involves  some  diversion 
of  resources  from  stronger  armies  in  Europe. 
an  equally  cherished  objective  of  American 
policy  and  even  though  the  cost  In  terms  of 
skilled  manpower  is  considerably  higher  for 
the  small  European  navies  and  the  strategic 
cost  of  Justifying  -Soviet  ml.s,sile  fleets  In  the 
Western  Atlantic  may  be  higher  still  But 
the  real  q.iestlon  is  whether  a  force  of  this 
kind,  which  Is  marginal  to  .\merlcan  or  allied 
strategic  requirements,  will  in  fact  provide 
a  better  Euiopean  assori.itlon  with  American 
nuclear  planning  and  decisions  Where  does 
It  ft  into  the  American  policy  of  'controned 
response'"'  What  relevance  would  It  have 
to  real  crlsl*  bargaining  In  another  nuclear 
confrontation  like  Cuba,  md  what  Influence 
therefore  would  It  give  the  European  allies? 

TWO   OTHEK    PROPOSALS 

It  Is  because  of  such  doubts  about  the 
military  relevance  of  such  a  seaborne  force 


that  two  other  proposals  have  baen  con- 
sidered. One.  which  was  advocated  by  the 
retiring  SecreUry-General  uf  NATO.  Mr. 
Dirk  Stlkker.  Is  for  a  direct  European  con- 
tribution to  the  cost,  manning,  and  control 
of  the  Mliiuteman  ICBM  s,  a  force  that  Is  a 
central  part  of  the  Western  deterrent  There 
Is  nothing  inherently  stranger  about  an 
International  missile  crew  in  the  middle  of 
Wyoming  ur  North  Dakota  th.m  there  Is 
about  one  in  the  middle  of  the  North 
Atlantic  But  su  far  Stlkker's  Idea  has  re- 
ceived Utile  serious  attention,  .ind  It  might 
well  be  th.it  Congress  would  And  this  too 
much  to  digest 

The  other  proposal,  which  was  officially 
put  forward  by  Eirltaln  at  the  end  of  June, 
Is  to  iiave  the  MIJ^  combine  a  small  seaborne 
element  with  another  element  built  around 
the  strike  aircraft  and  missiles  In  Europe 
Drawing  on  her  wartime  experience  when  the 
RAP  bombers  were  successfully  manned  by 
rnhxed  crews  of  Avistrallans.  Canadians, 
Czechs.  Poles,  and  Frenchmen  Britain  h.is 
proposed  that  part  of  the  alUeti  interdiction 
forces  in  Europe  should  be  converted  Into  a 
single  force.  Jointly  financed,  owned,  and 
controlled 

This  Idea  has  certain  clear  advantages  It 
concerns  the  weapons  on  which  the  imme- 
diate security  of  Europe  depends  and  Is  a 
much  more  suitable  focus  for  J(jlnt  Euro- 
pean-.Amerlcan  finance  and  control  than  the 
seaborne  fleet  Moreover.  It  does  not  Involve 
creating  new  forces,  and  should  therefore 
prove  less  costly  In  terms  of  money  and 
specialized  manpower.  It  has  not,  however, 
had  a  warm  reception  In  Washington,  partly 
because  the  Johnson  administration  Is  so 
passionately  committed  to  the  .seaborne  force 
that  It  regards  any  alternative  pri)pusal  as 
a  diversionary  tactic,  partly  because  It  has 
been  so  long  delayed  by  Interservlce  argu- 
ments In  London  that  It  threatened.  If  It  is 
a.ssimllated  Into  the  existing  negotlatlon.s,  to 
throw  out  the  time  schedule  which  Wash- 
ington   has   now   laid   down. 

The  British  position  Is  a  difficult  and  un- 
happy one  At  the  Na.ssau  meeting  of  De- 
cember 1962  both  the  British  and  American 
participants  got  their  terminology  and  the 
Issues  seriously  confused  The  British  Gov- 
ernment thought  It  had  full  American  buck- 
ing In  pursuing  the  multln;itlonal  solution 
by  committing  all  its  nuclear  weapons  to  the 
planning  control  of  NATO,  and  realized  only 
late  In  the  day  that  It  was  the  multilateral 
solution  which  was  going  to  win  out. 

There  Is  growing  support  In  London  for 
the  MLF  as  a  political  Idea  because  It  offers 
Britain  an  opportunity,  which  Is  not  open 
m  the  economic  field,  to  enter  a  close  form 
■>f  a.'vsoclatlon  with  Germany  and  four  or  five 
other  European  countries,  and  thus  to  face 
post-De  OauUe  Prance  rather  than  post- 
Macmlllan  Britain  with  a  choice  between 
Lsolatlon  from  European  support  or  partici- 
pating In  a  development  which  she  herself 
has  not  originated 

But  Britain  is  expected  to  have  only  a  10- 
per;ent  share  In  the  seaborne  force  which  In 
the  eyes  of  the  German  Government  entitles 
her  to  be  treated  only  as  a  minor  European 
Dower  on  questions  of  planning  and  control 
This  she  cannot  accept  If  she  Is  to  partici- 
pate at  all  Therefore,  if  the  MLF  Is  to  be- 
come a  reality  Britain  must  fight  for  parity 
with  Germ.my  She  hns  to  persu.ide  her 
.ilUes  to  extend  the  plan  to  aircraft  and  mis- 
siles In  Europe,  of  which  she  Is  a  major  con- 
tributor Or  else  Brlt.iln  must  buy  a  larger 
share  In  the  seaborne  force,  which  would 
mean  either  scrapping  her  own  Polaris  pro- 
gram or  drastically  increasing  her  defense 
expenditure,  something  which  the  govern- 
ment to  be  elected  In  October  whether  Tory 
or  L.ibor  would  find  It  politically  very  diffi- 
cult to  do.  especially  as  a  great  deal  of  money 
has  already  been  committed  to  the  Polaris 
program  for  .several  years  ahead. 


The  situation  Is  complicated  by  the  f»« 
that  Labor,  which  U  likely  to  form  th«  Z^ 
government,  has  been  consistently  hoetluS 
the  MLP,  preferring  to  try  to  negoti«t«  ^ 
Washington  some  new  form  of  poUuoT 
machinery  within  the  alliance  In  return  ta 
abandoning  the  British  Polaris  progrto 
The  fact  that  neither  Bonn,  Paris,  nor  With 
Ington  Is  very  likely  to  be  Interested  In  ani 
such  proposal  will  not  make  It  any  easier  for 
Labor  to  switch  Its  poaltlon  If  it  is  asked  to 
take  an  irrevx-able  decision  about  the  lo» 
within  a  few  weeks  of  taking  office,  as  would 
be  demanded  by  the  present  American  tlm». 
table 

In  my  view,  we  can  only  avoid  a  Mrtoui 
crisis  within  the  alliance,  and  one  which  wm 
have  direct  repercussions  on  East-West  reU- 
tlons.  If  all  concerned  use  their  heacU  on 
three  subjects  In  particular.  The  first  Is  th« 
question  of  timing  To  use  the  Oenn«o 
elections  as  a  deadline  l.s  essentially  phony 
since  the  MIJ»  Is  not  an  election  Issue  In 
Germ.my.  It  la  being  used  as  an  excuse  by 
those  who  want  to  crowd  on  sail  for  fear  thit 
their  project  may  lose  momentum. 

EASTCKN    EtraOPX'S   FEARS 

The  second  concerns  the  operational  con- 
trol of  the  force.  Until  the  question  of 
whether  it  is  to  be  an  Atlantic  force  or  even- 
tually a  European  force  Is  settled  In  equlv- 
ocal  language.  It  Is  Impossible  to  tell  who 
the  true  supporters  of  the  proposal  are.  for 
If  there  Is  any  .serious  Idea  that  the  Euro- 
peans wouid  one  day  buy  out  the  American 
share,  then  Britain,  Germany  and  Holland 
lose  their  Interest,  while.  If  It  Is  to  remain  a 
permaiient  Atlantic  force,  the  Italians  may 
lose  theirs  To  talk,  as  some  of  the  Ameri- 
can proUigonlsts  do.  of  leaving  room  for 
either  solution,  Is  as  unrealistic  as  It  would 
have  been  lo  expect  the  Founding  Fathers  to 
have  written  the  principles  of  secession  Into 
the  American  Constitution.  Nor  do  German 
Ideas  on  weighted  voting  have  any  reallan 
when  It  comes  to  such  grim  Issues  as  peace 
and  war. 

Finally,  there  Is  the  question  of  MLPi 
effect  on  the  new  Western  relation  with  th« 
Communist  bloc.  Tliere  Is  a  serious  danger 
that  misunderstandings  .ibout  the  force,  and 
the  German  rtjle  In  It.  may  create  such  ml»- 
glvlngs  In  Eastern  Europe  as  to  permit  the 
Soviet  Union  to  reesUibllsh  much  tighter 
control  over  countries  that  are  on  the  edge 
of  ceasing  to  be  satellites.  There  Is  need 
for  a  le.ss  hiWity  study  of  the  problem.  Thli 
might  convince  all  concerned,  British,  Ger- 
man, and  Americans,  that,  in  terms  of  di- 
plomacy, of  which  strategy  and  missiles  are 
merely  servants,  a  considerably  firmer  com- 
mitment of  present  British  and  of  larger 
American  nuclear  forces  to  the  full  planning 
control  r>f  N.ATO,  and  the  evolution  of  better 
machinery  for  peacetime  planning  and  crlsl* 
management  for  all  the  allies,  may  serve 
better  In  the  f\iture  than  the  MLP  itself. 


THE  WILLIAM  WIELAND  CASE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  'Mr.  Lii- 
ONATi>.  Under  proviou.s  order  of  the 
Hou.se.  the  Kentleman  from  Iowa  (Mr. 
Bromwfm.  '  i.s  recognized  for  30  minutes. 

Mr.  BROMWELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
a.>ked  for  this  time  on  the  spur  of  the 
moment  becau.se  of  a  startling  article 
which  appeared  in  the  Des  Moines  Reg- 
ister on  yesterday.  August  3,  1964,  which 
has  just  come  to  my  attention. 

Mr  Speaker,  I  ask  unanuiious  consent 
to  include  that  article  at  this  point  in 
the  Reiord 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection.  It  Is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 


l96Jf  I 

The  article  Is  as  follows: 
^^  the  Des  Moines  (Iowa)  Reglater.  Aug. 

KS  Touchy  Chore;   Deciding  Fate  of 
^^  Controversial  Underling 

a-.sHiNCTON.  DC      SecreUry  of  State  Dean 
V  iK  faced  with  the  touchy  political  chore 
'^r'^tld  ng  v^hether  to  oust  William  Wleland 

°       pcuri'v  rusk  or  restore  him  to  full  status 
flc  ft  bet-  HI  * ' .»  ' 

a  Foreign  Service  officer. 
"•The  State  Department  said  Saturday  a 
Jfial  three-man  panel  made  a  decision  in 
!^Lst  few  v^eeks  Its  press  office  declined. 
h  Lever  to  suue  whether  the  panel  ruled 
Mr  or  .igamst  the  UUln  American  expert. 

Richard  Phillips,  department  press  officer. 
„^d  Busk  must  make  the  final  decision. 

■j^e  Wleland  ca.se  has  been  one  of  the  most 
rtintroverslal  In  recent  years.  It  Is  among 
those  that  caused  the  fight  between  State 
DeDartment  security  evaluator  Otto  Otepka 
indhls  superiors  Otepka  contended  there 
was  laxity  m  handling  the  Wleland  case  and 

others. 

The  origin. d  Wleland  security  case  was  up 
for  decision  In  1961  when  the  Kennedy  ad- 
minlstnulon  took  office.  Otepka  had  made 
a  decision  there  was  not  sufficient  evidence 
to  label  Wleland  disloyal  or  a  Communist, 
but  he  had  found  that  Wleland  had  given 
incorrect  information  to  Government  officials 
on  several  matters. 

Otepka  ruled  Wleland  should  be  forced 
to  resign  because  of  this  questionable  In- 
tegrity 

Despite  this  finding  by  Otepka.  Wleland 
vaa  cleared  by  Secreuiry  of  State  Rusk's  of- 
flce  Wleland  was  abdut  to  be  assigned  to  a 
highly  .sensitive  p<«t  In  Germany  when  FBI 
Chief  J  Edgar  Hoover  went  to  Attorney 
General  Robert  F  Kennedy  to  express  con- 
cern 

PAPER  shuffling 

It  wivs  on  Kennedy's  orders  that  Wleland 
then  was  bUx'ked  from  the  assignment  to 
Germany  and  given  an  administrative  Job 
in  the  State  Department  where.  It  was  re- 
ported, he  was  not  permitted  to  handle  se- 
curity cases 

The  suite  Department  press  office  stated 
at  that  time  that  Wleland  was  In  a  "paper 
shuffling'  job.  and  that  he  was  to  be  re- 
tained In  that  type  of  post. 

Wleland  had  held  posts  In  the  U.S.  em- 
bassies In  a  number  of  Latin  American  coun- 
tries. Including  Cuba,  and  in  the  late  fifties 
was  Director  of  the  Office  of  Caribbean  and 
Mexican  Affairs  at  the  State  Department. 

During  that  time,  the  FBI  and  other  agen- 
cies submitted  voluminous  reports  on  Fidel 
Castro's  Communist  connections,  some  of 
them  Indicating  he  was  a  Communist.  How- 
ever, most  of  this  information  was  stopped 
at  Wleland's  desk  and  did  not  go  to  higher 
officials 

Not  having  this  Information.  President 
Dwlght  Elsenhower.  Secretary  of  State  John 
Foster  Dulles  and  later  Secretary  of  State 
Christian  Herter  were  of  the  opinion  Castro 
*as  not  a  Communist— at  least  until  a  man 
at  a  White  House  party  made  some  remarks 
to  Mr.  Elsenhower  about  Castro's  Communist 
background.  President  Elsenhower  was  dis- 
turbed, and  asked  the  Secretary  of  State  to 
contact  FBI  Director  Hoover. 

Hoover  then  Informed  the  President  and 
Secretary  of  State  that  he  had  submitted 
much  Information  to  them  that  had  been 
stopped  at  a  lower  level. 

OTEPKA    TESTIFIED 

Otepka  testlfle<J  about  the  details  of  the 
Wleland  case  and  the  decision  by  superiors 
to  overrule  his  finding  that  Wleland  was 
unsuitable  for  employment  In  the  State  De- 
partment. 

Since  that  time,  new  Information  has  been 
developed  In  the  State  Department  Security 
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Division  Indicating  Wleland  was  In  error  In 
contending  he  had  met  Castro  only  on  two 
occasions.  Investigators  developed  evidence 
Indicating  he  had  been  with  Castro  on  at 
least  a  half  dozen  occasions. 

On  the  basis  of  these  meeting  and  the  fact 
they  did  not  regard  his  Initial  answers  as 
frank  or  correct,  other  security  officials  last 
March  recommended  that  Wleland  be  fired. 

This  time  the  recommendation  was  that 
Wleland  was  "unsuitable"  and  was  also  a 
security  risk  because  of  his  lack  of  frankne^^s 
on  his  contacts  with  Castro. 

This  recommendation  was  made  last 
March — ^more  than  6  months  after  Otepka 
had  been  removed  from  control  of  the  se- 
curity evaluation  division  as  a  result  of 
charges  of  "Insubordination"  brought  by  su- 
periors. 

The  Wleland  case  was  one  of  a  number 
of  cases  Involved  In  the  dispute  between 
Otepka  and  his  superiors,  who  contended 
Otepka  should  not  have  given  certain  se- 
curity information  to  the  Senate  Internal 
Security  Subcommittee. 

It  Is  reported  by  usually  reliable  sources 
that  this  three-member  panel  has  concluded 
Wleland  should  not  be  fired,  but  should  be 
reinstated  as  a  Foreign  Service  officer.  It  is 
now  up  to  Secretary  Rusk  to  rule. 

President  Johnson  is  reported  concerned 
because  of  possible  repercussions  in  the  po- 
litical campaign  this  fall.  DemcKrats  as  well 
as  Republicans  on  the  Senate  Internal  Se- 
curity Subcommittee  have  expressed  dis- 
agreement with  the  intlal  decision  to  retain 
Wleland,  even  in  a  "paper  shufaing"  capacity. 


Mr.  BROMWELL.  Mr.  Speaker. 
Members  who  have  been  Interested  in 
the  abuse  which  Otto  Otepka  aiui  cer- 
tain of  his  subordinates  have  received 
from  the  Department  of  State,  and  for 
that  matter,  the  Civil  Service  Commis- 
sion, will  be  interested  to  learn,  incred- 
ible though  it  may  seem  to  them,  that 
there  is  a  strong  possibility  that  Mr. 
William  Wieland  may  be  restored  to  full 
status  as  a  Foreign  Service  officer. 

This  is  the  second  opportunity  that  the 
Secretary  of  State  has  had  to  pull  Wie- 
land's  chestnuts  out  of  the  fire.  If  we 
are  diligent  we  should  watch  closely  to 
see  what  he  does  now.  It  has  been  re- 
liably reported  that  a  three -man  panel 
has  concluded  that  Wieland  should  not 
be  fired  from  the  State  Department  but 
should  be  reinstated. 

In  the  first  instance  Wieland  was 
marked  for  discharge  by  the  security  di- 
vision. Thereafter,  the  office  of  the  Sec- 
retary cleared  him  and  prepared  to  as- 
sign him  to  a  highly  sensitive  post  in 
Germany.  On  that  occasion  it  was  J. 
Edgar  Hoover  and  the  Attorney  General 
who  prevented  this  assignment.  Now 
here  the  question  is  again. 

There  seems  to  be  no  question  but  that 
It  was  William  Wieland  who  failed  or 
refused  to  forward  data  to  higher  officials 
which  would  have  marked  Fidel  Castro 
as  a  Communist  and,  needless  to  say,  this 
information  was  vital  to  the  well-being 
of  the  American  people.  Later  he  was 
marked  for  removal  from  the  State  De- 
partment and  this  plan  was  thwarted  as 
I  have  said. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  include  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
an  article  from  the  Des  Moines  Register 
of  July  29. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.    Without 
objection,  It  is  so  ordered. 
There  was  no  objection. 


The  article  referred  to  is  as  follows: 

Witnesses  in   Otepka  Case  Instructed  on 
What  To  Say 

(By  Clark  Mollenhoff) 
Washington,  DC— The  State  Department 
has  barred   its  officials  from  discussing  the 
Otto  Otepka  case  before  the  Senate  Internal 
Security  Subcommittee. 

It  was  learned  Tuesday  that  the  Depart- 
ment legal  office  is  Instructing  prospective 
witnesses  before  the  Senate  subcommittee 
that  they  should  not  give  testimony  relative 
to  department  efforts  to  oust  Chief  Security 
Evaluator  Otepka. 

After  instructing  the  witnesses,  one  or  two 
legal  officers  from  the  Department  accom- 
pany the  witnesses  to  the  hearings  to  moni- 
tor the  testimony  given. 

UNFORTUNATE  SITUATION 

Roger  Robb,  attorney  for  Otepka,  said 
Tuesday  that  "it  is  unfortunate  that  the 
State  Department  is  adopting  procedures 
under  which  the  Senate  subcommittee  will 
be  unable  to  get  all  the  facts  on  the  Otepka 
case." 

The  Stete  Department  has  brought  charges 
of  Insubordination  against  Otepka  for  deliv- 
ering three  documents  to  the  Senate  sub- 
committee last  year  to  prove  that  he  was 
telling  the  truth  about  laxity  In  handling 
security  matters  In  the  Department. 

Otepka  has  argued  that  he  had  the  obliga- 
tion to  produce  the  documents  to  prove  he 
was  telling  the  truth,  and  to  prove  that  his 
superiors  were  giving  untruthful  testimony 
under  oath. 

The  subcommittee  has  backed  Otepka  In 
his  claim. 

The  Department  has  not  set  a  time  for  a 
hearing  on  Its  charges  against  Otepka,  but 
one  Is  expected  In  the  next  2  or  3  weeks. 

OTEPKA  INTENT 

Otepka  h£is  served  notice  that  he  expects 
to  call  a  number  of  present  and  former  De- 
partment employees  In  an  attempt  to  prove 
that  he  Is  being  punished  because  he  op- 
posed relaxation  of  security  standards  after 
Secretary  of  State  Dean  Rusk  took  office. 

Otepka  and  his  attorney.  Robb,  have  tried 
to  have  a  hearing  examiner  appointed  from 
outside  the  Department.  This  request  has 
been  denied,  and  Otepka's  case  will  be  tried 
by  officers  under  Rusk's  Jurisdiction. 

"The  State  Department  Is  hardly  the 
forum  In  which  one  could  expect  the  fullest 
frank  testimony  from  all  witnesses,  when  the 
State  Department's  highest  officials  are  seek- 
ing to  fire  Mr.  Otepka.  and  their  subordinates 
are  trying  the  case,"  Robb  said. 

The  Senate  Internal  Security  Subcommit- 
tee hearings  were  resumed  last  Wednesday, 
after  Chairman  James  Eastland,  Democrat, 
of  Mississippi,  rejected  as  "unsatisfactory" 
a  Rusk  offer  to  settle  the  matter. 

Rusk  told  them  he  would  drop  the  effort 
to  fire  Otepka  If  Otepka  would  submit  a  let- 
ter asking  for  a  transfer  out  of  the  security 
division.  Eastland  said  this  would  amount 
to  removal  of  Otepka  from  the  security  di- 
vision because  he  had  cooperated  with  the 
Senate  subcommittee. 

RESUME   HEARINGS 

When  they  refused  his  offer,  Rtisk  said  he 
would  proceed  with  efforts  to  oust  Otepka. 

There  have  been  five  hearings  since  then. 
Witnesses  who  were  favorable  to  Otepka  were 
ordered  to  go  to  the  State  Department  legal 
division  where  they  were  instructed  by  Rich- 
ard Frank  and  Lawrence  H.  Hoover  on  their 
testimony  before  the  Senate  subcommittee. 

They  were  told  to  tell  the  truth  on  basic 
security  problems  but  to  decline  to  give  any 
Information  dealing  with  the  Otepka  case. 

Mr.  BROMWELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  and 
yet  here  is  a  man  who  was  f oimd  unsuit- 
able as  an  employee  who  keeps  finding. 
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his  way  into  positioRs  where  he  could  do 
the  entire  cause  of  the  free  world  harm. 
So  difficult  has  the  factfinding  process 
become  that  at  the  inotnent  it  Is  hard 
to  see  how  the  State  Department  In  the 
end  could  possibly  be  fair  to  all  con- 
cerned. Its  fierce  and  brutal  injustice 
to  Mr.  Otepka  and  lus  .subordinates  has 
become  well  known.  And  here  is  William 
Wieland  who  also  has  been  on  ice  for 
some  time. 

What,  pray  tell,  could  the  secretes  be'' 
What  sort  of  evaluation  could  have  been 
made  which  would  have  caused  Mr 
Otepka  and  his  evaluators  to  rind  Wie- 
land a  security  risk,  and  then  caused 
the  same  people  to  be  overruled  by  the 
Panel  whose  recommendation  now  lies 
before  the  Secretary? 

Is  it  not  true  that  five  ambassadors 
have  been  highly  critical  of  Wieland  for 
his  attitudes  toward  Castro'  Is  it  not 
true  that  J.  Edgar  Hoover  Intervened  to 
prevent  his  assignment  to  a  sensitive 
post  after  Otepka  and  his  people  had 
found  the  facts?  Is  it  not  true  that  the 
Attorney  General  himself  prevented  this 
assignment?  Is  it  not  true  that  Wie- 
land had  seen  Castro  on  at  least  six  oc- 
casions when  he  said  he  had  seen  him 
only  twice?  And  is  it  not  true  that  the 
State  Department  through  some  kind  of 
motivation  not  made  clear,  has  refused 
to  undertake  proving  its  charges  of  in- 
subordination against  Otto  Otepka? 
And  is  it  not  true  that  the  main  fault  to 
be  foimd  with  Otepka  appears  to  be  his 
having  foxmd  Wieland  not  suitable  as  an 
employee. 

The  Secretary  who  represents  the 
principles  of  the  Republic  outside  the 
United  States  should  presently  repre- 
sent them  to  the  people,  our  own  citi- 
zens. 

Mr.  NEL8EN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BROMWELL.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  NELSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  much  has 
been  said  In  the  past  months  concerning 
the  Otepka  case  in  the  State  Department, 
and  I  think  it  might  be  helpful  to  re- 
view some  of  the  history  of  this  case  and 
particularly  as  to  how  Mr.  Otepka  be- 
came involved  In  the  William  Wieland 
investigation.  Prom  reports  that  have 
been  brought  to  my  attention,  this  is  how 
the  case  has  developed  up  until  recently : 

First.  William  Wieland  was  In  charge 
of  the  Caribbean-Mexican  desk  at  the 
State  Department  at  the  time  of  the 
rise  of  Castro.  He  was  personally  re- 
sponsible for  decisions  that  cut  off  sup- 
plies to  Batista  at  a  key  point. 

Second.  There  was  evidence  that  Wie- 
land knew  of  Castro's  pro-Communist 
back^ound  but  he  did  not  include  this 
In  reports  submitted  to  higher 
authorities. 

Third.  There  was  testimony  that  Wie- 
land was  strongly  pro-Castro  and  five 
ambassadors  were  highly  critical  of  his 
Castro  leanings. 

Fourth.  A  security  Investigation  was 
conducted  on  Wieland  s  case,  and  Mr. 
Otepka  made  his  findings  that  there  was 
not  sufSclent  evidence  to  rule  Wieland 
a  security  risk.  However,  he  did  find 
that  Wieland  made  false  statements  to 
security      investigators      and      others. 


Oiepka  made  an  adverse  recommenda- 
tion on  Wieland's  ca^e  on  grounds  of 
■  suitability'  b»cau.se  Wlfland  lied  and 
misrerire-sentcd  ■  on  material  matters. 
Despite  this.  Secretary  of  State  Dean 
Ruik  s  department  cleared  Wieland. 

Firth.  The  Fiil  Aa-s  cunLerned  about 
the  Wieland  case,  and  there  are  printiHl 
newspaper  reports  that  Attorney  Gen- 
eral Robert  Keniu-dy  also  became  con- 
cerned becau.se  of  indications  that  Wie- 
land Would  be  sent  to  highly  .sensitive 
posts,  either  in  Zurich.  Switzerland,  or 
Bremeii.  Germany. 

Sixth,  .^s  a  result  of  FBI  and  Justice 
Department  concern.  Wieland  was  put  in 
a  paper  shuffling  "  job  at  the  State 
l>partment. 

Seventh.  In  the  last  2  years  new  evi- 
dence ha.s  been  product-d  m  the  State 
Department's  Security  Division  relative 
to  Wieland's  contacts  with  Castro.  This 
evidence  casts  doubt  on  earlier  state- 
menus  by  Wieland  which  limited  his  con- 
tact with  Castro  to  "one  or  two"  times. 

EiK'hth  As  a  result  of  the  new  evi- 
dence, the  .security  division  evaluators 
at  State  earlier  this  year  are  said  to 
have  made  a  finding  against  Wieland  on 
grounds  of  security  as  well  a.s  suitability. 
This  report  apparently  wa.s  more  adver.se 
to  Wieland  than  the  ont-  by  Otepka  .sev- 
eral years  earlier. 

Ninth.  Within  a  few  weeks  after  mak- 
ing this  report,  two  of  the  security  eval- 
uators who  were  responsible  for  it  were 
transferred  from  the  security  division 
of  the  State  Department  agairust  their 
wishes. 

Tenth.  In  the  last  few  days  there  have 
been  newspaper  reports  that  there  is  a 
move  on  in  the  State  Department  to  over- 
rule the  security  division  evaluators  and 
to  give  Wieland  full  clearance.  One  re- 
port states  that  a  special  board  ha.s  al- 
ready cleared  Wieland. 

In  the  light  of  the  testimony  of  Otepka 
and  the  new  evidence  developed  since 
then,  the  clearance  of  Wieland  would 
appear  to  be  highly  questionable  at  best. 
It  is  always  possible  that  Otepka  was 
wrong  when  he  stated  that  Wieland  lied 
and  misrepresented  to  the  security  in- 
vestigators. However.  Otepka  is  reported 
to  be  corroborated  by  other  statements. 
Also,  there  appears  to  be  no  challenge  to 
the  accuracy  of  Mr.  Otepka's  statement. 
It  is  always  possible  that  evaluators  In 
the  more  recent  investigation  were  not 
sound  in  finding  that  new  evidence  estab- 
lished that  Wieland  misrepresented  hLs 
contacts  with  Castro  when  testifying  be- 
fore a  committee  of  Congress. 

However,  It  would  not  appear  there 
is  any  evidence  that  Otepka  is  wrong. 
Unless  Otepka  is  proven  wrong,  then 
Wieland  Is  a  man  who  lied  and  mis- 
represented facts  in  a  security  investiga- 
tion. If  this  is  true,  then  on  this  basis 
alone  he  should  certairily  not  be  an  em- 
ployee of  the  State  Department.  He 
should  not  be  handling  highly  sensitive 
foreign  affairs  matters.  There  is  no 
place  in  our  State  Department  for  men 
who  give  false  information  or  misrepre- 
sent the  facts  either  to  security  investi- 
gators or  to  the  committees  of  Congress. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  wish  to  thank  the  gen- 
tleman from  Idaho  for  yielding. 

Mr.  BROMWFLL  Mr  Speaker.  I 
yield  back  the  balance  of  my  time. 


THE     JOHNSON     ADMINISTRATION 
SHOOTS    FTIOM    HIP   IN   ATTACK 
ING     REPUBUCAN     PLATFORM 
Mr.   SCHADEBERG.     Mr.  Speaker  i 

ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle. 

man  from  Iowa  1  Mr.  Kyl  1  may  extend 

his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  RecojS 

and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore,     is  there 

objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleai&n 

from  Wisconsin.' 

'Iliere  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  KYL.     Mr.  Speaker,  the  Johnson 

administration  has  once  a*iain  shot  from 

the    hip    m    attacking    the    Republican 

platform. 

A  plank  adopted  in  San  Francisco  ha« 

especially  arous  Mi  the  ire  of  the  John- 

.son  admmistrati  m.    The  plank  declared 

that; 

Under  housing  and  urban  renewal  pro- 
grams, notably  in  the  Nation's  Capital,  it 
I  Johnson  administration )  has  created  nev 
slums  by  f(jrclns5  the  poor  from  their  honm 
to  make  room  for  luxury  apartments,  while 
neglecting  the  vital  need  for  adequate  relo- 
cation assistaJice 

As  usual,  the  Democrats  deny  every- 
thing. This  time  they  have  issued  a  re- 
buttal which  has  been  distributed  to 
Democratic  Senators  and  key  people  in 
the  Johnson  administration.  According 
to  the  newspapers,  the  rebuttal  wu 
"turned  out  quickly"  by  the  research 
staff  of  the  Democratic  Senatorial  Cam- 
paign Committee,  headed  by  Ronald  P. 
Stinnett.  Stinnett,  a  political  scientist 
formerly  on  the  faculty  of  the  Umverslty 
of  Minnesota,  says  he  worked  closely 
"With  the  people  downtown"  in  prepar- 
ing the  rebuttal.  At  any  rate,  what  we 
have  here  is  another  indication  that 
primary  motivations  In  the  current  pro- 
gram are  EK)litical.  not  social  or  eco- 
nomic. 

One  cannot  help  but  wonder  just  who 
Professor  Stinnett  worked  closely  with  In 
preparing  this  rebuttal,  especially  the 
section  dealing  with  urban  renewal  and 
housing.  Could  it  be  that  he  worked 
with  William  L.  Slayton.  the  Federal  Ur- 
ban Renewal  CommLssioner.  who  is  using 
this  novel  means  to  reply  to  the  critics 
of  his  multibillion-dollar  program? 

It  may  be  that  some  of  you  will  recall 
the  Huntley-Brinkley  NBC  network  news 
program  of  November  6.  1963.  devoted  to 
Cleveland's  urban  renewal  program,  of 
which  Mr.  Slayton  was  the  chief  archi- 
tect. It  was  he.  as  a  top  official  of 
Webb  &  Knapp,  who  developed  the  Erie- 
view  project.  The  NBC  docmentary 
contained  the  following  commentary: 

Meanwhile,  the  city's  true  slums  have  suf- 
fered because  of  emphasis  on  downtown  re- 
newal. In  this  one.  4  ont  of  6  houses  m 
officially  clas.slfled,  not  Just  unsound,  but 
dilapidated.  Yet  former  Mayor  Anthony 
Celebrezze  said  renewal  of  this  area  would 
have  to  wait  until  Erlevlew  was  started.  Mr. 
Celebrezze  Is  now  U  S  Secretary  of  Health. 
Education,  and  Welfare 

Under  Mr.  Slayton,  in  his  present  post 
as  the  Federal  CommLssioner  of  Urban 
Renewal,  after  this  Cleveland  experience, 
the  program  was  bound  to  suffer,  and  It 
has.  In  city  after  city  the  slimis,  the 
rats,  the  housing  deficiencies,  and  the 
enforcement  of  the  "workable  program" 
established  by  the  Housing  Act  of  1954  to 


„«.vent  the  spread  and  recurrence  of 
P„j;,  ha\e  had  to  wait  because  of  the 
Sr  priorities  given  profitable  down- 
S*Ti   commercial    development  by  the 

^Wh^n  V^ii'ban  renewal  has  gone  into 
ch.m  areas,  it  has  been  the  poor  who  have 
fiSered  most.  One  must  look  beyond 
!hP  self-.'^er\ing  publications  Issued  by 
commissioner  Slayton  to  find  the  real 
dmation.  for  the  truth  is  not  in  them. 
However,  Mr.  Slayton  spoke  at  the  an- 
mS  dinner  meeting  of  the  Inter-Church 
rommittee  on  Urban  Renewal,  according 
u>The  newspapers  of  May  20,  1964.  and 
acknowledged  as  a  "fact  of  Ufe"  that 
many  Net^ro  families  are  excluded  from 
renewal  areas  because  they  are  poor. 

The  newspapers  reported  that  200  top 
citv  design  specialists  attending  a  con- 
ference at  Harvard  University  early  in 
May  1964  declared  that  the  low-income 
housing  efforts  of  the  Federal  urban  re- 
newal protiram   have  been  a  complete 

failure  to  date.  ,       *   *v,» 

In  an   article  in   the  Annals  of  the 
American  Academy  of  Political  and  So- 
cial Science.   March    1964.   William   G. 
Grigsby,  associate  professor  of  city  plan- 
ning at  the  University  of  Pennsylvania, 
stated  that  over  25  percent  of  the  com- 
munities receiving  aid  under  the  Housing 
Act  of  1949  and  the  urban  renewal  pro- 
gram established  by  it.  do  not  have  a 
single  residential  reuse  project.    Another 
25  percent  of  the  muAlclPalities  receiving 
assistance  have  reservedlbver  50  jjercent 
of  their  renewal  acreage  for  nonresiden- 
tial purposes.     Of  the  projects  begun, 
roughb'  600  were  primarily  residential 
prior  to  renewal,  but  Professor  Grigsby 
estimates  that  only  350  will  fall  under 
that    classification     upon     completion. 
Usually,  he  observed,  where  room  is  made 
for  residential  renewal.  It  takes  the  form 
of  housing  for  higher  Income  families, 
which  is  often  incompatible  with  the  res- 
idential needs  of  most  families  in  the 

city.  „. 

The  central  point  of-Professor  Grigs- 
by's  article  is  that  local  renewal  projects 
often  subordinate  national  housing  goals. 
expressed  by  Congress  In  the  Housing 
Act  of  1949.  to  local  community  objec- 
tives. Our  distinguished  colleague,  the 
ranking  minority  member  of  the  House 
Special  Housing  Subcommittee,  the 
gentleman  from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Wid- 
NALL]  has  stated  that  "they  have  been 
encouraged  to  do  so  by  Federal  renewal 
officials." 

Professor  Grigsby  writes,  on  the  basis 
of  his  long  and  exhaustive  study,  that: 

Meanwhile,  the  housing  problem  of  the 
disadvantaged  has  gradually  ceased  to  be  of 
major  concern  to  those  responsible  for  public 
policy.  Faced  with  (Jecllnlng  ratables  and 
rifling  costs  for  municipal  services,  cities 
have  used  Federal  renewal  funds  for  projects 
that  would  shore  up  local  finances.  Thus. 
over  25  percent  of  the  communities  receiving 
aid  under  the  act  do  not  have  a  single  reuse 
project.  Instead,  they  have  demolished 
slums  and  blighted  areas  to  create  sites  for 
commerce  and  Industry.  Another  25  percent 
of  the  municipalities  receiving  assistance 
have  reserved  over  50  percent  of  their  re- 
newed acreage  for  nonresidential  purposes. 
Per  all  communities  combined,  approxi- 
mately 600  projects  were  primarily  residential 
prior  to  renewal,  while  only  350  wlU  fall  into 
this  classification  upon  completion.  More- 
over, in  most  of  the  instances  where  local 
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governments  have  made  room  in  their  plans 
for  residential  reuse,  the  new  structures  have 
taken  the  form  of  housing  for  higher  Income 
famUles. 


Perhaps  Professor  Stinnett  should 
meet  Professor  Grigsby,  and  I  would  be 
glad  to  help  in  arranging  such  a  meeting 
so  that  the  Johnson  administration  can 
get  a  clear  picture  of  what  actually  has 
been  taking  place  under  their  adminis- 
tration's housing  and  urban  renewal  offl- 
ci&ls 

You  may  recall  that  the  Washington, 
D.C..  Post  and  Star  reported  that  Mrs. 
Robert  H.  (Jane)  Jacobs,  Jr..  famous 
author  of  "The  Death  and  Life  of  Great 
Americaui  Cities,"  and  one  of  the  coun- 
try's best  informed  critics  of  the  present 
urban  renewal  programs,  was  guest 
speaker  at  Mrs.  Lyndon  B.  Johnson's 
fifth  monthly  Women  Doers  luncheon 
at  the  White  House  on  June  16.  Presi- 
dent Johnson  dropped  by  to  shake  hands 
with  each  of  the  distinguished  guests  at 
the  luncheon,  and  to  "give  a  special 
greeting"  to  Mrs.  Jacobs. 

In  her  speech.  Mrs.  Jacobs  said  the 
urban  renewal  programs  which  shunt 
poor  people.  Negroes,  and  small  business- 
men out  of  their  accustomed  neighbor- 
hoods "are  cause  for  worry." 

On  May  30,  1964,  the  Washington  Post 
editorially  declared  that  the  500-acre 
southwest  urban  renewal  project  in  the 
Nation's  Capital  must  be  reclaimed  from 
"unrelieved  wealth."  The  editorial 
pointed  out  that  this  project  orlglnaUy 
promised  to  provide  low-rent  housing, 
but  that  the  efficiency  apartments  begin 
at  $99  per  month,  and  the  three -bedroom 
apartments  at  $235  without  counting  the 
cost  of  utilities. 

House  Report  No.  1481.  88th  Congress, 
2d  session,  dated  June  15.  1964,  points 
out  that: 

Not  one  unit  of  low-rent  or  public  housing 
has  been  built  In  V^ashlngton  under  any 
urban  renewal  project  plan,  nor  has  the 
program  provided  any  middle  Income  hous- 
ing. 

Yet  the  financial  statement  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  Redevelopment  Agency 
as  of  June  30,  1963,  "shows  an  expendi- 
ture of  at  least  $100  million  of  public 
funds  during  the  nearly  14  years  of  op- 
eration by  the  Agency." 

Chet  Huntley,  on  September  26,  1963, 
on  the  NBC  television  network  discussed 
the  plight  of  the  Negro  In  Washington 
under  urban  renewal  and  with  special 
reference  to  the  Southwest  urban  re- 
newal project. 
Mr.  Huntley  said: 

In  the  last  5  years  13.000  low-Income  Negro 
families  have  been  displaced  by  renewal,  and 
very  few  have  found  decent  homes. 

Urban  renewal  for  the  Negro  Is  really  Negro 
removal,  because  in  every  urban  renewal 
project  In  America  there  has  been  almost 
a  total  displacement  of  lower  Income  Negro 
families.  All  urban  renewal  does  is  to  re- 
distribute the  Blum,  so  that  Negro  families 
who  were  living  In  slum  conditions  once 
they've  been  cleared  out,  simply  move  to 
either  an  existing  slum  In  another  part  of  the 
city  or  create  a  new  slum  In  a  fringe  area. 
So  urban  renewal,  while  It  solves  one  prob- 
lem, creates  another  problem  in  another 
section  of  the  city. 

Southwest  Washington,  D.C..  is  a  good  ex- 
ample where  Negro  families  were  moved  out 
to  make  way  for  the  vu-ban  renewal  projects. 
So  they  moved   to   Northwest   Washington. 


Northeast  Washington,  Southeast  Washing- 
ton, and  helped  to  create  some  more  slums. 

It  will  get  worse  before  it  gets  better. 
Many  more  thousands  of  Negro  families  will 
be  displaced  in  the  next  4  years.  There  is  a 
dire  shortage  of  low-income  housing  In  Wash- 
ington, and  the  result  Is  this. 

Today,  Negro  housing  in  Washington  Is  five 
times  more  crowded  than  white.  It  Is  also 
more  expensive.  Because  the  white  sub- 
urbs are  closed,  the  Negro  h£is  no  choice  but 
the  inner  city,  a  polite  euphemism  for  slum. 
Thtis  he  is  at  the  mercy  of  the  free  market. 
One  conservative  estimate  is  that  he  is  over- 
charged about  $5  million  in  rents  a  year.  In 
nelghiwrhoods  like  these.  He  invariably  pays 
more  for  less  than  the  white  tenant. 

Reaching  the  same  conclusion  as  the 
other  critics  of  the  urban  renewal  pro- 
gram as  carried  on  by  Commissioner 
Slayton,  the  Most  Reverend  Patrick  A. 
O'Boyle,  Catholic  archbishop  of  Wash- 
ington, D.C.,  corrunented  In  the  fall  of 
1963  In  urging  the  citizens  of  the  Nation's 
Capital  to  remedial  action: 

Act  quickly  and  decisively  to  root  out  from 
our  midst  the  social  evils  that  blight  otir 
Nation's  Capital.  It  Is  hardly  necessary  to 
state  that  we  gain  nothing  by  tearing  down 
slum  housing  if  we  force  the  residents  to 
create  new  slums  elsewhere  by  overcrowding. 

That  even  the  Board  of  Commissioners, 
District  of  Columbia,  does  not  agree  with 
the  conclusions  reached  by  Professor 
Stiimett  and  the  research  staff  of  the 
Democratic  Senatorial  Campaign  Com- 
mittee that  the  relocation  needs  of  the 
poor  In  the  urban  renewal  projects  of  the 
Nation's  Capital  were  satisfactorily  met, 
Is  shown  by  the  statement  of  Walter  N. 
Tobriner,  Democrat  President  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  Board  of  Commis- 
sioners, on  the  WWDC  "City-Side"  pro- 
gram as  reported  In  the  Washington, 
D.C.,  Evening  Star  of  March  22,  1964: 

This,  I  think  everyone  acknowledges,  was 
a  mistake  In  the  planning  of  the  Southwest 
redevelopment  area.  We  should  provide,  as 
a  bare  minimum,  that  those  families  who 
are  dispossessed  by  redevelopment  schemes 
should  be  properly,  adequately,  and  sani- 
tarily housed  in  the  project  itself,  and  not 
be  compelled  to  move  out  and  create  sltuns 
elsewhere.  We  hope  not  to  repeat  that  mis- 
take in  future  redevelopment  projects. 


Are  you  listening.  Professor  Stinnett? 

Or  take  the  audit  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  Redevelopment  Land  Agency 
for  the  fiscal  years  1957  and  1958  sub- 
mitted to  the  Congress  by  the  Comptrol- 
ler General  of  the  United  States  tn  May 
1959 — pages  61-62 — which  states  that 
the  following  principal  deficiencies  were 
noted  during  the  audit. 

In  a  "Report  of  Relocation  Progress" 
as  of  June  30,  1958,  submitted  to  the  Fed- 
eral Urban  Renewal  Administration  by 
the  District  of  Columbia  Redevelopment 
Land  Agency,  it  was  stated  that  1,315 
families  had  been  relocated— 310  fam- 
ilies in  public  housing  and  1.005  families 
in  private  housing.  The  report  showed 
that  of  the  1,005  families  relocated  In 
private  housing.  956  families  were  self- 
relocated  and  49  families  were  relocated 
by  the  RLA. 

The  Comptroller  General  said: 

1.  Records  made  available  for  our  review 
pertained  to  only  747.  rather  than  950,  fami- 
lies self -relocated  in  private  hovislng.  We  be- 
lieve that  RLA's  statistics  are  inaccurate. 

2.  RLA's  report  to  URA  showed  that  840 
dwellings  to  which  families  had  relocated  had 
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not  been  Inspected  at  June  30.  1958.  We  re- 
viewed RliA'"  relcxratlon  record  folders  on 
July  29,  1958.  and  observed  that  240  folders 
did  not  contain  Inspection  reports-  35  folders 
were  segregated  and  awaiting  lnsp)ectlon8  and 
205  folders  were  mingled  with  about  870 
other  relocation  record  folders 

3.  We  obeerved  10  inspection  reports  on 
dwellings  to  which  families  had  moved  that 
showed  the  dwellings  tu  be  substandard 
and  were  filed  In  the  rel'>catlon  folders 
which  were  mingled  with  over  1.000  other 
folders.  The  10  relocation  record  fold- 
ers did  not  contain  evidence  Indicating  that 
the  RLA  had  (a)  encouraged  the  families  to 
move  to  decent,  safe,  and  sanitary  housing 
or  (b)  reported  the  substand.ird  conditions 
of  the  dwellings  to  the  cltys  code  enforce- 
ment units. 

4.  Prom  RLA's  relnc^itl  'n  records,  we 
selected  at  random  37  i.im:iies  relocated  la 
private  housing  to  evaluate  Rl„\s  Inspection 
procedures.  Three  families  had  moved  to 
dwellings  which  had  not  been  inspected  by 
RLA  and  10  families  were  not  at  home  at 
the  time  of  our  Inspections  Our  findings 
concerning  the  24  Inspection  reports  are 
presented  below. 

(a)  No  dwellings  existed  at  two  of  the 
addresses  even  though  Inspection  reports 
had  been  completed  fully 

lb)  Tenants  at  nine  dwellings  informed 
us  that  an  RLA  In.spector  had  visited  the 
dwellings  but  did  not  inspect  the  interior 

(c)  Tenants  at  three  dwellings  informed 
us  that  an  RLA  Inspector  had  visited  the 
dwellings  but  did   nt>t   inspect   the   Interior. 

id)  Using  RLA's  standards  as  criteria,  we 
observed  that  one  dwelling,  which  the  RLA 
certifled  as  standard,  was  actually  substand- 
ard 

5  We  alao  Inspected  six  dwellings  to  which 
families  had  moved  In  an  area  near  the  proj- 
ect area.  RLA  had  certified  all  six  dwellings 
as  being  staiulard.  Tenants  at  four  dwell- 
ings Informed  us  that  an  RLA  Inspector  had 
not  visited  the  dwellings  and  a  tenant  at  one 
dwelling  informed  us  that  an  RLA  Inspector 
had  visited  the  dwelling  but  did  not  Inspect 
the  Interior.  We  observed  that  two  of  the 
five  dwellings  were  actually  substandard. 

Mr.  Speaker.  It  should  be  noted  that 
the  actual  facts  reported  in  this  audit  by 
the  Comptroller  General,  outstanding  for 
their  lack  of  concern  for  the  poor  who 
were  displaced  for  luxury  housing  in  the 
Southwest  Washington  urban  renewal 
project  established  precedents  which 
have  spread  throughout  the  country. 
This  Is  shown  by  the  June  1964  report 
to  the  Congress  by  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States  regarding  the 
inadequate  relocation  assistance  to  fam- 
ilies displaced  from  certain  urban  renew- 
al projects  In  Kansas  and  Mi.ssouri.  This 
report  makes  the  following  points : 

First,  that  displaced  families  have 
been  relocated  Into  substandard  housini? 
at  times  with  the  assistance  of  local  pub- 
lic agencies  which  have,  in  turn,  filed 
erroneous  reports. 

Second,  that  relocation  assistance  is 
not  provided  soon  enough  to  be  of  any 
aid  to  displaced  families  leaving  the 
project  area. 

Third,  that  there  is  InsiifQcient  reliable 
Information  of  relocation  needs  and  re- 
sults, which  contribute  to  the  shifting 
of  slums,  contrary  to  the  intent  of  the 
Congress. 

If  Professor  Stirmett  and  his  research- 
ers had  taken  the  trouble  to  consult  the 
Comptroller  General  and  his  various  re- 
ports on  the  many  urban  renewal  proj- 
ects he  has  Inspected  perhaps  he  could 
have  come  up  with  a  factual  study  which 


would  have  contributed  to  hi.s  academic 
honors  instead  of  beiiig.  iis  his  report  is. 
simply  obscurt'  and  bewildmn^ 

Perhaps  Professor  iStiimeii  i.s  not 
wholly  to  blame.  He  worked  clasely 
with  the  people  downtown  who  obviously 
have  no  desire  to  have  any  light  shown 
on  them  or  their  activities.  They  have 
been  remarkably  succ»'s.sful  in  avoidiiiR 
the  kind  of  studies  m  depth  which  would 
have  helped  to  make  the  housinj;  and 
urban  renewal  prLuranis  more  humane. 
I  would  call  your  attention  to  the  com- 
ment by  Dr  Basil  G  Zimmer.  profe.ssor 
of  sociology  at  Brown  University,  and 
author  of  an  independent  studv  of  urban 
renewal  which  a, as  financed  by  the  Small 
Bu.sine.s,s  Administration. 

Dr   Zimmer  has  written  that: 

I  feel  that  it  13  a  shame— actually  almost 
a  disgrace — that  the  Federal  Government 
would  continue  to  spend  millions  nf  dollars 
jn  urban  renewal  without  providing  signifi- 
cant funds  for  objective  outside  appraisals 
of  the  consequences  of  these  programs. 
There  are  few  problems  In  modern  American 
society  more  In  need  of  research 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  pleased  to  have  co- 
sponsored  the  Republican  housing  and 
urban  renewal  bill,  a  number  of  features 
of  whicli  have  been  incorporated  mto  the 
housing?  bill  reported  by  the  House  Hous- 
ing Subcommittee.  One  of  Uie  features 
included  in  the  new  bipartisan  measure 
deals  with  relocation.  This  feature  was 
based  on  studies  by  the  Subcommittee  on 
Relocation  of  the  Connecticut  Advisory 
Committee  to  the  U.S.  Civil  Rights  Com- 
mission. Jotin  D.  Maguire.  professor  of 
religion.  Wesleyan  University.  Middle- 
town,  Conn.,  was  chairman  of  the  sub- 
committee on  relocation,  and  he  has 
enthusiastically  endorsed  the  Republican 
housing  bill  and  declared  that  it  in- 
corporates our  major  recommendations. 

I  am  al.so  pleased  that  the  Senate- 
passed  housing  bill  includes  a  section  on 
code  enforcement.  ThLs  too  is  a  matter 
in  which  I  am  deeply  interested,  and 
earlier  this  year  I  introduced  a  bill  calling 
for  code  enforcement.  The  purpose  of 
that  bill  is  substantially  achirved  in  the 
code  enforcement  sections  of  the  Senate- 
passed  housing  bill,  as  well  as  by  the  sim- 
ilar sections  in  the  House  housing  bill.  I 
was  among  the  first  to  introduce  legisla- 
tion for  this  purpo.so  and.  of  course,  am 
pleased  that  the  proposal.-?  I  made  have 
proved  to  be  .so  acceptable  to  the  House 
and  Senate  Housing  Subcommittees. 

I  include  the  following  as  part  of  my 
remarks: 

Housi.vo  Act  or  1964 — Report  or  thk  Com- 
mittee    ON     BA.WKINU     and     Ct'RRENCY,     U.S 

Senate,  To  Accompany  S.  3049 

MAJORrrT    vtews 

Urban  renewal  in  no'irt-sidentuil  area.i 

In  considering  the  urban  renewal  grant 
authority,  the  committee  discussed  the  use 
of  grant  funds  for  urban  renewal  activities 
In  nonresidential  areas  Historically,  pri- 
mary emphasis  In  the  use  of  urban  renewal 
funds  has  been  on  the  removal  of  slums  and 
the  provision  of  g(xxl  residential  areas  The 
original  1949  act  permitted  no  exceptions  to 
the  so-called  predominantly  residential  re- 
quirement, but  this  requirement  has  been 
modified  by  subsequent  amendments  and 
existing  law  permits  30  percent  of  the  grant 
authority  to  be  used  for  nonresidential  proj- 
ects.    This  limitation  Is  on  the  overall  funds 


and  does  not  apply  to  the  use  of  funds  In  tai 
specific  locality.  ^ 

Despite  the  continued  primary  emphnj. 
on  residential  areas  the  conunlttee  is  aw»i« 
of  the  necessity  for  the  renewal  of  nonresl. 
denttal  areas,  particularly  those  areas  in  th« 
downtown  business  districts 

The  vitality  und  well-being  of  a  city  de- 
^)end.s  not  only  on  having  giKxl  residentUl 
neighborhoods,  but  also  on  having  sound  and 
.ittractlve  lndu.strlal  and  c(jmmerclal  areat 
Ihe  revlUiUzatlon  of  such  areas  so  as  to  at- 
tract Job-creating  private  Investment  hai 
been  recognized  as  a  necessary  goal  to  which 
urban  renewal  could  make  a  substantial  con- 
tribution. 

The  ba.slc  questions  are  How  much  Pe<i. 
eral  assistance  Is  appropriate  for  such  ac- 
tl'.lties  and  what  is  the  proper  relationship 
i;ciwefn  renew. U  for  re.sldeniial  purposes  and 
renewal  for  nonresidential  purposes '  On  the 
surface.  It  would  appear  that  commercial 
.ireas  could  undertake  renewal  without  Fed- 
eral assistance  In  view  of  the  po.si-ible  eco- 
nomic gain  that  could  be  realized  from  a 
sound  program.  Actually  this  Is  true  only 
to  a  limited  extent  because  without  Qoy- 
err-.ment  as,slst.ince  to  help  assemble  the  land 
and  develop  an  up-to-date  renewal  plan, 
mobt  commercial  areas  which  need  renewal 
will  continue  to  be  a  blighting  influence  on 
the  entire  city 

In  addition,  the  ciist  of  a-sfiembllng  and 
clearing  land  is  such  that  even  when  the 
cleared  areas  are  to  be  used  primarily  for 
commercial  or  industrial  purposes.  It  Is  not 
feasible  to  carry  out  a  project  without  grant 
asslstiince  This  Is  particularly  true  If  the 
urban  renewal  project  Is  to  conform  to  plan- 
ning for  u.se  of  the  area  which  requires  that 
s<jme  of  the  property  be  put  to  nonrevenueor 
low-revenue-producing  piu-poses  (such  as 
parks,  etc  )  which  are  necessary  to  the  proper 
development  of  the  entire  community. 

The  committee  Is  aware  of  the  growing 
need,  through  the  urban  renewal  program,  to 
revitalize  the  economic  base  of  central  bual- 
ne.ss  dlstrlcti?.  A  number  of  alternative 
policies  have  been  advanced.  Although  the 
committee  fully  imderstands  the  urgent  need 
for  action  to  assist  redevelopment  of  central 
business  districts,  It  was  not  satisfied  that 
It  could  act  wisely  In  this  area  without  fur- 
thelr  study.  It  therefore  deferred  action  on 
this  matter  until  next  year. 

The  decision  to  defer  action  should  in  no 
way  be  Interpreted  as  a  reflection  of  lack  of 
Interest  of  the  committee  In  solving  the 
cities'  rebuilding  problems  through  urban 
renewal  Nor  should  It  be  Interpreted  as  any 
.'hange  in  the  use  of  the  existing  30-percent 
UmlUatlon  In  the  law.  To  the  contrary,  the 
''ommlttee  would  like  the  Administrator  to 
direct  his  attention  to  this  matter  and  study 
financing  and  other  techniques  to  help  solve 
this  probleni  so  that  he  can  make  recom- 
mendations to  the  committee  when  It  meets 
next  year 

Independent  Cftizens  of 

Adams-Morgan, 
Washington,  DC.  July  27.  1964. 
To  All  Interested  ytemhers  of  Congresf^: 

We  protest  the  District  of  Columbia's 
"workable  program  1963-64."  which  was 
presented  on  July  21.  1964.  to  the  Federal 
Housing  and  Homo  Fin.ince  .Agency  t<i  Justify 
the  provision  of  additional  Feder.il  fundi 
for  the  District's  urban  renewal  project*. 
Our  reasons  for  protesting  this  document 
follow  In  detail,  for  It  Is  clear  that  this 
slick  61-page  document  Is  more  notable  for 
what  It  does  not  say  than  for  what  It  does 
s;iy.  and  Its  misstatements  of  fact  are  many. 
Here  are  some  of  them 

LACK    OF    CITIZEN     rARTiriPATION 

1  On  page  3B  It  Is  stated  that  the  renews! 
project  plan  for  Adams-Morgan  was  "devel- 
oped with  the  fullest  participation  of  resi- 
dents of  the  area."  a  statement  which  Is 
clearly  untrue.     Par  more  people  In  the  area 
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♦h*.  Dlan  than  support  It.  The  plan- 
^PP'^nrf  urban  renewal  offlclals  have  made 
"^"^tJSnpt  to  deal  fairly  with  the  buslnese- 
°°^nT homeowners  In  the  project  area 
rr.  u  undoubtedly  due  to  the  fact  that 
^^rt  citizens  are  voteless  and,  therefore. 
^  denied  their  proper  voice  In  matters 
tjlch  affect  them  most  deeply. 

TRVcnoN  or  good  homes  proposid 
2  NO  facU  are  presented  to  Justify  a  key 
I  of  the  Adams-Morgan  plan:  the  de- 
P*  .tion  of  good  homes  In  areas  A  and  B. 
''.';:'  700  blJck  of  U  Street,  and  Lanier 
^  Ihlch  are  parts  of  area  C:  the  Inclusion 
''"^L  Henderson  Civstle  site,  the  Inclusion 
1  r^e^c"  u  P"  ce.  and  other  good  residential 
;^^  within  the  Adam^-Morgan  boundaries. 

CODE    ENFOR^MKNT 

,  We  are  told,  on  page  TD,  that  •'only" 
-,1  nf  the  1  192  residential  premises  In  the 
Idams-Morgan  area  were  in  compliance  with 
1  mstrlcts  code  requirements  In  Septem- 
tr  I960  Approximately  4  years  later,  on 
^,re  30  1964.  In  spite  of  the  fact  that  there 
I^on'v  5'-,  percent  of  1,192  premises  not  in 
Snpl.Hnce'  the  District  of  Columbia  ^ard 
^commissioners  are  still  being  asked  by  the 
™.trlct  of  Columbia  Redevelopment  Land 
iTncy  to  consider  a  $25  million  clearance 
^tect  for  the  Adams-Morgan  area  which 
S  destrqj-  nearly  30  percent  of  the  area. 
Ind  displace  one-third  of  the  population 
or  5.700  people,  mostly  low-Income  Negro  and 

*  Thls^eans  that  In  an  area  In  which  the 
«!6ldent.s  and  businessmen  have  Invested  well 
m  excess  of  »75  mUUon  In  new  construction 
and  rehabilitation  during  the  several  years 
this  project  has  been  under  consideration 
(including  the  »35  million  Washlng'^n  HU- 
on  Hotel,  and  the  two  Cafrltz  buildings  cost- 
imr  a  total  of  more  than  $30  mlUlon)  the 
District  of  Columbia  Redevelopment  Land 
Agency  Is  still  planning  for  a  major  clearance 

^"^t  by  Its  own  admission  In  this  workable 
program  1963^4  the  District  of  Columbia 
Redevelopment  Land  Agency  makes  clear  that 
less  than  6  percent  of  the  buildings  In  the 
Adams-Morgan  area  do  not  meet  the  Dis- 
trict's code  requirements.  If  the  RLA  is 
truly  concerned  with  the  housing  Ills  of  the 
area  then  It  Is  reaching  for  an  ax  when 
what  Is  really  needed  Is  a  scalpel. 

The  above  m*y  provide  an  answer  as  to 
why  the  District  of  Columbia  Redevelopment 
Und  Agency  Is  pushing  so  hard  for  the 
District  of  Columbia  to  be  allowed  to  make 
determinations  based  on  something  more 
than  the  District's  housing  and  building 
codes  Tlie  RLA  does  not  answer  the  ques- 
tion- "Why  Is  It  calling  for  a  buUdoeer  In 
the  Adams-Morgan  area  when  less  than  6 
percent  of  the  structures  fall  to  comply  with 
the  building  code,  especially  when  this  non- 
compliance Is  by  design  for,  as  this  report 
states  on  page  7D : 

"  -As  of  June  30.  1964,  there  are  66  premises 
which  are  not  yet  brought  Into  compliance 
with  the  requirements  of  the  housing  regu- 
lations. The  majority  of  these  cases  are 
located  In  an  area  that  is  presently  being 
considered  for  clearance  as  a  proposed  urban 
renewal  area.  Consequently,  the  District  has 
not  required  major  structural  changes  or 
extensive  Installation  of  additional  plumbing 
facilities  which  would  undoubtedly  Increase 
the  cost  of  future  acquisition'  "? 

This  Is  another  case  of  bureaucratic  self- 
Interest,  which  is  blatantly  presented  as 
more  important  than  the  welfare  of  District 
citizens.  Further,  the  lack  of  code  enforce- 
ment Is  In  conflict  with  the  requirements  of 
the  workable  program  as  set  forth  in  the 
Housing  Act  of  1949.  as  amended. 

COLUMBIA    PLAZA 

4.  On  page  3A  we  find  mention  of  the  fact 
that  the  Columbia  Plaza  urban  renewal 
project   Is   to  provide   a  400-room  hotel,  a 


shopping  plaza,  and  an  underground  park- 
ing faculty  for  1.500  cars.  That  this  project 
has  nothing  to  do  with  the  national  housing 
policy  to  provide  decent,  safe,  and  sanitary 
housing  for  slum  dwellers  Is  not  even  hinted 
at  Nor  Is  the  fact  mentioned  that  this  proj- 
ect Is  In  the  courts  at  this  time.  The  fact 
that  legislation  Is  pending  In  the  Congress 
to  return  this  property  to  its  original  owners 
Is  not  mentioned.  Not  mentioned,  also.  Is 
the  long  and  exhaustive  congressional  hear- 
ings which  have  demonstrated  the  misuse  of 
urban  renewal  power  and  funds  In  this  proj- 
ect, and  the  failure  of  this  project  to  advance 
the  national  housing  policy. 


RELOCATION    FAILURES    IN    DECEMBER 

5  On  page  20A  we  find  the  astonishing 
statement,  astonishing,  that  Is,  to  anyone 
familiar  with  the  major  controversy  which 
has  surrounded  this  matter  for  years,  that 
"all  families  displaced  by  the  Redevelopment 
Land  Agency  were  satisfactorily  relocated." 
This  document  conspicuously  falls  to  men- 
tion the  finding  in  the  Commissioners'  Hous- 
ing Report,  1962,  that  a  deficiency  of  more 
than  8,000  housing  units  has  developed  in 
the  District  of  Columbia  even  though  the 
urban  renewal  laws  require  that  there  be 
assurance  that  decent,  safe,  and  sanitary 
housing  Is  available  for  urban  renewal  dls- 
placees. 

The  true  facts  about  the  Districts  fail- 
ures to  faithfully  execute  the  laws  and  to 
meet  their  own  responsibilities  are  well- 
known.  Chet  Huntley,  on  September  26, 
1963.  on  the  NBC  television  network,  dis- 
cussed the  real  facts  about  the  District's 
urban  renewal  program  and  its  sorry  record 
of  failures  to  find  homes  for  urban  renewal 
dlsplacees.    Mr.  Huntley  declared  that: 

"In  the  last  5  years  13,000  low-Income 
Negro  families  have  been  displaced  by  re- 
newal, and  very  few  have  found  decent 
homes.  „    „ 

"Urban  renewal  for  the  Negro  Is  really  Ne- 
gro removal,  because  in  every  urban  renewal 
project  in  America  there  has  been  almost  a 
total  displacement  of  lower  Income  Negro 
families." 

Mr.  Huntley  added  that: 
"Southwest  Washington,  D.C..  Is  a  good 
example,  where  Negro  families  were  moved 
out  to  make  way  for  the  urban  renewal  proj- 
ects So  they  moved  to  Northwest  Wash- 
ington. Northeast  Washington.  Southeast 
Washington,  and  helped  to  create  more 
slums.  It  will  get  worse  before  It  gets  better 
Many  more  thousands  of  Negro  families  will 
be  displaced  In  the  next  4  years." 

In  the  fall  of  1963,  also,  the  Most  Rev- 
erend Patrick  A.  O'Boyle,  Catholic  arch- 
bishop of  Washington,  commenting  on  the 
city's  urban  renewal  projects,  asked  the  citi- 
zens of  the  Nation's  Capital  to  "act  quickly 
and  decisively  to  root  out  from  our  midst 
the  social  evils  that  blight  our  Nations 
Capital.  It  Is  hardly  necessary  to  state  that 
we  gain  nothing  by  tearing  down  slum  hous- 
ing If  we  force  the  residents  to  create  new 
slums  elsewhere  by  overcrowding." 

That  even  the  District  of  Columbia  Board 
of  Commissioners,  does  not  believe  that  "all 
families  displaced  by  the  Redevelopment 
Land  Agency  were  satisfactorily  relocated, 
as  claimed  In  this  "workable  program  1963- 
64"  la  dramatically  shown  by  the  follow- 
ing statement  by  Walter  N.  Tobriner,  presi- 
dent of  the  District  of  Columbia  Board  of 
Commissioners,  on  the  WWDC  "Clty-Slde" 
program,  as  reported  In  the  Washington. 
(D.C.)  Evening  Star  of  March  22,  1964: 

"This.  I  think  everyone  acknowledges,  was 
a  mistake  In  the  planning  of  the  Southwest 
redevelopment  area.  We  should  provide,  as 
a  bare  minimum,  that  those  families  who  are 
dlspoeseesed  by  redevelopment  schemes 
should  be  properly,  adequately,  and  sanl- 
tarUy  housed  In  the  project  Itself,  and  not 
be  compeUed  to  move  out  and  create  slums 


elsewhere.    We  hope  not  to  repeat  that  mis- 
take In  future  redevelopment  projects." 

The  Washington,  (D.C.)  Post  reported  on 
June  30,  1963,  that  the  Adams-Morgan  area 
has  more  than  17.000  people.  Including  7,400 
Negroes,  that  one  of  the  principal  disap- 
pointments of  the  official  Adams-Morgan 
urban  renewal  plan  is  that  it  will  displace 
an  estimated  1,585  families,  and  that  a  total 
of  5,700  persons,  about  one-third  of  the 
total   population  will  be  displaced. 

Writing  in  the  Washington,  D.C.  Afro- 
American  of  May  2,  1964,  Congressman  Wn.- 
LiAM  B.  WiDNALL,  ranking  minority  member 
of  the  House  Special  Housing  Subcommittee, 
said: 

"District  officials,  according  to  newspaper 
reports,  propose  to  do  something  about  the 
situation  in  the  Adams-Morgan  area:  they 
are  planning  to  remove  nearly  6.000  people. 
one-third  of  the  present  population,  in  the 
process  of  completing  the  urban  renewal 
project." 

Not  one  unit  of  low-rent  or  public  housing 
has  been  built  in  Washington  under  any  ur- 
ban renewal  project  plan,  nor  has  the  pro- 
gram provided  any  middle  Income  housing, 
despite  the  expenditure  of  $100  million. 

6.  On  page  3D  the  report  cites  as  one  of 
the  facts  Justifying  the  provision  of  addi- 
tional Federal  urban  renewal  funds,  a  re- 
port by  an  Ad  Hoc  Committee  on  Reloca- 
tion Housing  Sites,  in  March  1964,  recom- 
mending measures  for  increasing  the  supply 
of  low  and  moderate  Income  housing.  It  goes 
without  saying  that  the  inclusion  of  the 
praiseworthy  recommendations  by  this  ad 
hoc  committee,  without  implementation  by 
the  District's  Commissioners,  does  not  auto- 
matically provide  the  housing  needed. 
Among  the  recommendations  of  this  ad  hoc 
committee  are  the  following  (page  22 A  of  the 
document)  : 

"The  urban  renewal  process  should  be  tised 
to  provide  moderate-income  housing  In  fu- 
ture urban  renewal  projects. 

"Low  rent  public  housing  should  continue 
to  t>e  provided  in  future  urban  renewal  proj- 
ects." 

It  should  be  pointed  out  in  this  connection 
that  House  Report  No.  1481,  88th  Congress. 
2d  session,  filed  by  Chairman  John  L.  Mc- 
Millan on  June  15,  1964.  states  that,  despite 
the  expenditure  of  over  $100  million  by  the 
District  of  Columbia  Redevelopment  Land 
Agency  "Not  one  unit  of  low-rent  or  public 
housing  has  been  built  in  Washington  under 
any  urban  renewal  project  plan,  nor  has  the 
program  provided  any  middle  Income  hous- 
ing." 

The  Washington  Post  said  editorially  on 
May  30,  1964.  vsdth  regard  to  the  500-acre 
Southwest  Washington  urban  renewal  proj- 
ect that  (1)  this  project  originally  was  ac- 
quired to  provide  low-rent  housing  at  $17  a 
room  or  less;  (2)  it  was  later  changed  and 
now  provides  luxury  housing  and  prime  of- 
fice space;  and  (3)  that  this  project  must  be 
reclaimed  from  its  present  arrogant  display 
of  unrelieved  wealth. 

Plans  are  understood  to  be  underway,  with 
White  House  backing,  to  provide  moderate- 
income  housing  on  4  acres  in  this  500-acre 
project.  On  page  22C  of  this  document  we 
find  this  language: 

"It  is  also  hoped  to  consummate,  in  the 
near  future,  plans  for  107  units  of  221(d)  (3) 
housing  in  the  Southwest  urban  renewal 
project.  These  will  be  existing  units  to  be 
rehabilitated  and  sold  through  a  coopera- 
tive." ^  ^ 
It  may  be  doubted  if  the  provision  of  4 
acres  of  moderate-Income  housing  In  this 
500-acre  project  area  would  be  sufficient  to 
reclaim  It  from  the  arrogant  display  of  un- 
relieved wealth,  and  would,  indeed,  be  any- 
thing more  than  the  provision  of  crxmabs. 
or  balm  to  blvmt  the  edge  of  the  mounting 
criticism  of  the  District's  urban  renewal  pro- 
gram and  projects  for  arrogantly  creating 
new  slums  by  forcing  the  poor  from  their 
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homes  to  make  room  for  luxury  apartments 
and  $75,000  townhouses 

Congressman  Widnmx  his  written  to  the 
District  Commissioners  f^ilntlng  out  that 
perhaps  as  much  as  150  acres  of  land  have 
lain  vacant  for  years  In  the  s<^uthwest  urban 
renewal  project.  He  has  dennncled  that  low- 
and  moderate-Income  hoiisii.g  be  provided 
on  that  Idle  acreage  It  !s  obvious  that  there 
are  literally  thoxiB;tnds  <>t  families  who  need 
such  houBlng  now:  and  that  the  provision  of 
only  4  acres  for  families  In  the  low-  and 
moderate-income  category  while  reserving 
496  acres  for  wealthy  families  has  nu  basts  In 
either  economic  fact*  or  the  re'illtles  of  the 
housing  needs  of  District  citizens. 

It  may  well  be  doubted.  <>n  the  ba^ls  of  the 
evidence  at  hand,  that  in  the  District  of 
Columbia  there  are  125  times  ;is  many 
families  who  can  afford  ♦350-a-month  apart- 
ments and  975,000  townhouses  as  there  are 
low-  and  moderate-income  families,  yet  this 
Is  what  the  luxury  housing  provided  by  the 
District  of  Colxmnbla  Redevelopment  Land 
Agency  In  the  500-acre  Southwest  urban  re- 
newal project  would  suggest. 

7.  One  of  the  centriU  prerequisites  of  the 
"workable  program"  i.s  a  low-rent  public 
housing  program.  Tne  District  of  Columbia 
Board  of  CcMiunlssioners.  suites  on  pa^e  3D 
of  their  "workable  program.  1963-64 '  that 
progress  on  the  National  Capital  Housing 
Authority  development  program  accelerated 
during  the  past  ftscal  year  Seven  thousand 
eight  hundred  and  ninety-one  units  of 
public  housing  are  now  under  management. 
It  IS  stated,  and  an  additional  3.139  uult.s  of 
public  housing  are  under  construction  or  In 
the  developmental  stage  This  protaesa  Is 
further  outlined  on  p.kges  22D  and  22E.  It 
Is  also  stated  that  "the  section  207  demon- 
stration to  provide  h^Oalng  for  50  large 
families  Is  still  underway.  All  of  the  hous- 
ing, authorized  under  the  demonstration,  has 
been  leased  by  the  Authority  and  Is  now 
occupied." 

What  Is  not  stated  Is  that  the  Executive 
Director  of  the  30-year-old  National  Capital 
Housing  Authority.  Waiter  E  Washington. 
ba«  advised  the  Congress  that  not  a  single 
unit  of  public  housing  Is  located  west  of 
Rock  Creek  Park.  We  cannot  help  but  be- 
lieve that  this  U  a  most  significant  fact,  a^ 
well  as  a  mo«t  significant  omission  from  the 
"workable  program.  1963-64  " 

Additionally,  It  is  obvious  that  the  "work- 
able program"  U  not  being  compiled  with 
since  upward  of  9,000  families  are  currently 
on  the  waiting  list  for  public  housing  In 
Washington. 

8.  We  deplore  the  u.se  of  Goverrunent 
money  for  the  propagandizing  of  plans  which 
If  worth  their  salt  would  advertise  them- 
selves. The  amovuit  of  t.ut  dollars  spent  to 
support  the  activities  described  on  pages  40 
through  57  is  completely  unjuatlflable. 

CONCLUSION 

At  the  top  of  page  1  of  this  "workable 
program,  19C3-64"  review  of  progress  made 
by  the  District  of  Columbia  In  the  elimi- 
nation of  alums  and  blight  Is  found  this 
language: 

"This  form  Is  designed  to  elicit  from  the 
community  the  Information  needed  to  deter- 
mine whether  It  has  a  workable  program 
meeting  the  requirements  of  section  101(c) 
of  the  Hoxislng  Act  of  1949.  as  amended  " 

The  Independent  Citizens  of  Adams- 
Morgan  are  convinced  that  the  workable 
program  of  the  District  of  Columbia  does 
not  meet  the  requirements  of  section  101(c) 
of  the  Housing  Act  of  1949.  as  amended 

We.  therefore,  appeal  to  the  Congress  for 
relief  from  the  District  of  Columbia  urban 
renewal  program  and  projects  on  behalf  of 
the  voteless  citizens,  the  homeowners  and 
businessmen,  the  dlplacees  and  potential 
dlsplacees.  the  low-  and  moderate- Income 
residents— -all  of  whom  have  been  and  will 


be  adversely  affected  by  these  programs  and 
projects.  We  appe.U.  especially,  liowever.  on 
behalf  of  the  po<>r  f^imllifs  who  have  been 
forced  fn)m  tfieir  homes  lo  m.iKe  ro<un  for 
luxury  apartments  and  prime  office  space 

We  apypeul  to  the  Congress  because,  as  the 
chief  architect  of  the  urban  renew.il  progr.un 
and  the  Housing  Act  of  1949.  .is  amended. 
which  e.stabllshed  It.  it  has  the  responsibil- 
ity and  the  duty  to  write  salektutLnls  atid 
guidelines  lnt.o  the  program  which  will  pro- 
tect  the  American  people.  Including  the 
citizens  of  the  Dl.stlrct  of  Columbia,  from 
the  willful  and  ivrbltrary  misuse  of  urban 
renewal  powers,  and  tlie  w.tsteful  misuse  of 
t.ix  funds. 

Sincerely  yours. 

DUTTON  FERGT'SON 

Presuient 

ELE.^NOR  N    Kt^HNE. 

Secretary 


DOES  THE  AREA  REDEVELOPMENT 
BILL  HAVE  AS  MANY  LIVES  AS  A 
CAT? 

Mr.  SCHADEBERG.  Mr  Speaker.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  ^jentle- 
man  from  New  Jersey  (Mr  Widn.^llI 
may  extend  hLs  remarks  at  this  point  in 
the  Record  and  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Wi.sconsm  ' 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  WIDNAIX.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
ARA  bill  which  has  already  been  re- 
jected by  the  House  in  thLs  session  of 
Congress,  is  now  before  the  Rules  Com- 
mittee. True,  there  are  a  few  changes: 
It  bears  a  Senate  number,  it  calls  for 
$100  milhon  less  than  the  first  bill,  and 
It  has  a  clause  that  purports  to  deny 
further  assistance  to  motel,  hotel,  and 
nursinK  home  construction,  a  clause  that 
has  a  hole  in  it  so  biK  you  could  drive 
all  of  Texarkana  through  it.  Essentially, 
it  is  the  same  bill,  to  which  the  same  valid 
objections  can  be  raised,  and  I  wonder 
just  why  we  are  wasting  the  Congress 
time  this  late  in  the  session  for  this  bill 
when  we  have  had  a  whole  year  to  act 
upon  it. 

That  year  that  has  passed  is  also 
significant,  significant  because  I  believe 
it  adds  another  reason  why  no  rule 
should  be  granted  to  this  bill.  No  com- 
mittee of  Congress  has  reviewed  the 
activities  of  the  ARA  during  the  most  re- 
cent year;  no  committee  has  examined 
the  efforts  of  this  ori^anization  during 
one-third  of  its  active  life.  All  the  pro- 
ponents can  actually  tell  us  Is  what  we 
knew  last  year,  plus  .some  statistics 
brought  up  to  date,  plus  some  arguments 
pleading  for  Federal  help  which  look  sur- 
prisingly similar  to  the  arguments  used 
for  this  law  when  it  was  first  enacted 
back  in  1961  I  thought  it  was  supposed 
to  cure  all  of  the.se  problems. 

In  this  past  year,  two  new  programs, 
the  .so-called  war  on  poverty,  and  the 
Appalachia  program,  have  been  proposed 
by  the  administration  Our  committtee. 
and  the  Congress,  has  no  idea  how  these 
programs  coincide  with  AR.A.  where  they 
may  duplicate  or  conflict,  or  how  much 
ARA  is  actually  needed.  We  aealn  are 
operating  almost  in  the  dark  spending 
hundreds  of  millions  of  the  taxpayers' 
money  without  any  apparent  reason. 


As  of  June  1964  the  ARA  Directory  of 
Approved  Projects  shows  a  total  of  $273. 
067.000  c omniirted  to  its  program  includ" 
imr  $153  416.000  m  the  industrial  and 
commercial  loan  propram.  and  $83,615. 
000  m  the  publ.c  facility  loan  and  grant 
projfram.  The  proponents  of  ARA  will 
tell  you  that  that  means  70,395  direct 
jobs,  and  a  total  of  116.152  direct  and 
indiricL  jobs.  Thtse  jobs,  the  ARA  Di. 
rectory  states,  will  be  created.  'Ilie  key 
words  here  are  the  words  "will  be" 
The.se  are  not  jobs  in  bemi:.  After  3 
years,  these  are  not  jobs  m  beina. 

I  have  had  my  stiilT  do  some  arithme- 
tic, without  the  aid  of  a  I'nivac.  but  I 
think  these  figures  are  pretty  accurate 
They  show  that  a  total  of  $79,050,000  hju 
been  disbursed  .so  far.  This  to'al  repre- 
sents 78  percent  of  the  total  amount  al- 
located for  projects  for  v>-hich  funds  have 
Ucn  disbursed.  Aiid  78  percent  of  the 
38.997  jobs  claimed  for  the.^e  projects 
amounts  lo  30.418.  These  jobs,  at  a 
maximum,  if  you  believe  the  ARA  fig. 
ures.  are  jobs  in  being.  Using  ARA'g 
factor  of  0  65  per  job.  we  find  that  only 
49,772  direct  and  indirect  jobs  could 
po.ssibly  have  been  created  to  date. 

Tlie  unemployment  figures  for  June 
1964.  show  3,953.000  jobless  workers. 
The  number  of  jobs  ARA  can  possibly 
claim  to  have  created  represents  less 
than  1.3  percent  of  the  total  unemployed. 
In  June  of  1961,  when  this  program  was 
first  being  considered,  the  jobless  rate 
.stood  at  4.982.000;  it  dropped  to  3.951.000 
by  the  next  June,  due  not  to  ARA,  which 
by  Its  own  admission  had  hardly  started 
to  operate  at  that  time,  but  by  the  Initia- 
tive of  private  business  and  private  capi- 
tal. In  fact,  that  June  1962  figure.  Is 
2,000  under  the  present  number  of  un- 
employed, I  might  point  out  at  this 
point  the  intriguing  fact  that  from  Au- 
gust 1963  to  June  1964,  according  to  ARA 
figures,  the  number  of  jobs  created  un- 
der the  public  facility  section  of  the  law 
had  a  net  loss  of  521  direct  and  indirect 
jobs.     I  will  let  ARA  explain  that  one. 

It  Is  obvious  that  the  ARA  role  in  cut- 
ting down  on  hard-core  unemployment 
has  been  less  than  negligible.  To  be  fair, 
the  ARA  people  had  one  strike  against 
them  to  begin  with — the  law  itself.  It 
was  .so  loosely  drawn  that  a  law  which 
should  have  been  pinpointed  at  the  spots 
most  troubled  by  long-term  unemploy- 
ment now  has  over  1.000  counties,  over 
one-third  of  the  counties  in  the  United 
States,  under  its  wing.  The  ARA  people 
interpreted  the  law  to  gain  all  the  polit- 
ical advantages,  and  ignored  the  obvious 
economic  di.sadvantages  to  those  in  need 
of  help.  Only  recently,  a  clever  change 
in  the  way  labor  market  areas  are  deter- 
mined has  now  enabled  ARA  to  declare 
whole  cities.  7  in  all  as  a  starter,  area  re- 
development areas,  although  It  Is  doubt- 
ful that  this  was  ever  the  intent  of  Con- 
gress. One  leading  supporter  of  ARA. 
now  turned  critic.  Dr.  Sar  Levltan,  of 
George  Washington  University's  Eco- 
nomics Department,  and  a  consultant  to 
the  Upjohn  Institute  for  Employment 
Research,  recently  wrote: 

If  too  many  areas  become  eligible  to  re- 
''elve  spei^tal  a.^.'^lsUmce.  it  Is  not  likely  that 
truly  deprefwed  areas  will  be  the  benefi- 
ciaries •  •  •  serious  Inequities  would  occur 
If  a  thousand  counties  In  the  United  State* 
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«.urlble  to  receive  the  benefit*  of  an  ex- 
•w*®^.'* -„,,<> rr.      A  rehabllltaUon  program 

the  number  of 
to   manageable 


^'fe  fSuS-  only  when 

proportions. 

Attempts  in  committee  to  accomplMi 
th^  chanco  m  the  law  on  the  part  of  the 
^inoritv  have  been  defeated. 
^irtlns  from  here,  the  ARA  has  done 
»  workmanlike  job  of  eliminating  all  pos- 
obility  that  the  program  it  was  in  charge 
of  would  have  a  chance  of  success.  Con- 
ciHor  this  fact :  by  its  own  admission,  the 
ARA  has  disbursed  $4,044,000,  5  percent 
"Tthe  total  disbursed  so  far.  and  has 
Committed  an  additional  $1,510,000.  to 
nroJect^  w  hose  job  potential  is  now  desig- 
nated as  'Employment  potential  uncer- 
tain "  or  to  projects  that  are  listed  as 
"inactive  '  Let  me  give  you  a  few  ex- 
amples of  the  work  of  the  ARA  in  pro- 
ducing employment  for  Americans. 

First  In  my  own  State  of  New  Jersey. 
in  the  Lakewood-Toms  River  area,  an 
Industrial  loan  was  granted  to  construct 
ft  marina  and  boatbuilding  plant  in 
July  of  1962.  Although  $222,000  of  a 
total  of  $641,000  has  been  disbursed,  this 
project  is  listed  as  "inactive." 

Second.  In  the  hard-hit  area  of  West 
Virginia,  a  July  1962  loan  to  construct 
a  plant  for  lease  to  a  rifie  manufacturer 
was  approved.  The  whole  $272,000  has 
been  disbursed  and  the  project  Is  listed 
as  "Emplovment  potential  uncertain." 

Third  In  Madison  County,  Miss.,  an 
approved  loan  for  $325,000.  all  disbursed. 
was  supposed  to  lead  to  the  expansion 
of  plastic  manufacturing.  The  project 
is  listed  as  Employment  potential  un- 
certain." 

Fourth,  In  the  Gadsden  area  of  Ala- 
bama, the  Attala  Pipe  &  Foundry  Co. 
received  a  loan  of  $453,000  in  December 
of  1962.  and  is  now  bankrupt.  This  Is 
listed  in  the  directory  as  "Employment 
potential  uncertain." 

Fifth.  In  Providence.  R.I..  the  T.  R 
Bamicle  Macaroni  Co.  has  received 
$426,000  from  ARA.  According  to  1963 
ARA  directories  this  project  was  listed 
as  creating  35  new  Jobs.  The  May  and 
June  directories  of  1964  now  list  this  as 
"Employment  potential  uncertain." 

The  list  is  quite  long,  and  I  will  go  no 
further,  but  I  wanted  to  give  you  an 
idea  that  this  is  not  confined  to  any 
particular  area  of  the  coimtry,  tsrpe  of 
Industry,  or  year.  In  addition  to  these 
losses  in  employment  potential,  the  ARA 
has  also  encouraged  pirating  of  Industry, 
and  an  amendment  has  been  added  in 
this  bill  to  try  to  prevent  this.  The  ARA 
has  also  been  reprimanded  by  the  Sen- 
ate Banking  and  Currency  Committee 
for  starting  up  new  industry  in  fields 
already  operating  at  less  than  capacity. 
which  costs  ARA's  competitors  more 
Jobs.  Finally,  the  House  Banking  and 
Currency  Committee  has  come  out  with 
what  looks  like  a  flat  prohibition  against 
any  future  activity  in  the  hotel,  motel, 
or  nursing  home-hospital  fields. 

As  of  last  August.  $14  million  had  gone 
to  projects  which  the  Democratic  ma- 
jority now  agrees  were  improper  or  Im- 
practical, a  total,  at  that  time,  of  16 
percent  of  the  industrial  loan  program 
misspent.  The  possibilities  remain  wide 
open  for  future  additions  to  thla  sony 
list.     For  one  thing,  there  is  no  such 


prohibition  in  the  Senate  bill,  and  I  leave 
it  to  your  imagination  as  to  what  will 
happen  in  conference.  Secondly,  the  ma- 
jority report  specifically  exempts  all  pro- 
jects for  which  applications  have  been 
received — and  the  ARA  in  this  past  year 
has  spent  ^356. 000  on  technical  studies 
for  tourist  and  recreational  pursuits,  in 
anticipation  of  the  need  to  have  many 
applications  on  hand. 

What  Is  even  more  disturbing,  however, 
is  the  fact  that  despite   the  language 
adopted  by  the  House  committee,  despite 
a  warning  in  the  Senate  commitee  re- 
port, the  ARA  has  been  unable  to  drop  its 
old  habits.    Since  last  August.  $9,891,000 
or  nearly  14  percent  of  the  total  com- 
mitted for  all  types  of  projects,  has  gone 
to  construct  or  improve  motels,  hotels. 
nursing  homes,  hospitals,  ski  lodges,  and 
related  facilities.    Although  according  to 
ARA  figures  the  average  Federal  outlay 
per  Job  to  be  created  runs  $3,300.  for 
the  Jobs  to  be  created  in  the  motel-hotel 
field,  the  average  is  $5,770.    And  that  is 
the  average.    In  Towns  County,  Ga..  a 
$175,000  Federal  loan  will  create  all  of  9 
Jobs,  or  close  to  $20,000   per   job.     In 
Taney  County.  Mo.,  a  $975,000  resort  will 
provide  151  Jobs,  or  better  than  $6,600  per 
Job.     A  tourist  complex,  scheduled  for 
$717,000  of  Federal  funds,  will  be  support- 
ing 98  Jobs  in  New  Hampshire,  over  $7,000 
per  Job.     And   expansion   of   a  tourist 
facility  in  North  Carolina  at  $74,000  will 
create  seven  jobs,  over  $10,000  per  job. 
Actually  the  average  seems  to  have 
been  lowered  only  because  of  a  $2,275,000 
Federal  project  in  Puerto  Rico  to  create 
a  Howard  Johnson's  motor  lodge  which 
will  be  the  ultimate  in  luxury,  more  than 
1    employee    per    room,    allegedly    360 
Jobs  in  all.    Why  any  Howard  Johnson 
motor  lodge  needs  any  help  is  beyond 
me. 

Tourism  has  been  championed  as  the 
way  out  for  many  depressed  areas.   There 
was  an  interesting  article  in  the  New 
York  Times  this  Sunday,  indicating  that 
the  Appalachia  report  had  advocated,  in 
December  of  last  year  after  the  warnings 
from  Congress,  the  use  of  ARA  for  pro- 
viding such  faculties.     The  same  New- 
York  Times  carried  another  article  on 
tourism  created  as  a  result  of  the  TVA. 
I  suppose  the  point  was  that  the  same 
could  be  true  for  Appalachia  as  a  whole. 
What  no  one  pointed  out,  however,  was 
the  fact  that  the  tourist  facilities  spring- 
ing up  around  TVA  lakes  and  State  parks 
were  either  State  or  privately  provided. 
There  was  no  4-percent  Federal  money 
involved;    there   was   no    Government- 
sponsored  competition  for  those  who  had 
already  worked  hard  to  provide  economic 
opportunity  for  the  unemployed. 

A  little  over  a  year  ago,  the  ARA  head. 
Mr.  Batt,  announced  grandly  that  $24 
million  would  be  spent  in  West  Virginia 
on  improving  recreational  facilities, 
State  parks  and  the  like,  and  that  this 
would  create  thousands  of  new  jobs.  To 
date,  $53,000  has  been  disbursed,  and 
that  in  a  project  associated  with  this  an- 
nouncement but  started  6  months  earlier 
which  would  eventually  involve  22  Jobs. 
No  wonder  you  can  find  no  mention  of 
the  ARA  effort  in  the  Appalachia  report 
calling  for,  among  other  things,  a  full 
study  of  the  privately  owned  recreational 


facilities  and  potential  in  this  region. 
No  wonder  the  West  Virginia  newspaper, 
the  Wheeling  News-Register,  formerly  a 
supporter  of  ARA  could  editorialize  on 
November  15, 1963,  that: 

The  ARA  has  turned  out  to  be  a  lot  of  talk 
and  little  action.  It  has  called  signals  and 
changed  them  so  many  times  that  no  Intelli- 
gent person  can  be  sure  Just  what  the  brass 
hats  really  want  to  do.  If  ever  we  have  seen 
a  Federal  agency  kill  off  local  civic  en- 
thusiasm we  have  witnessed  It  with  the  ARA. 


The  ARA  has  outlived  its  usefulness, 
if  it  ever  had  any.     At  best,  it  is  an 
inept  conglomeration  of  programs  which 
could  be  and  have  been  handled  more 
efficiently   and   economically   by   other 
government  agencies  or  by  private  en- 
terprise.    At  worst,   it  is   a  politically 
minded    bureaucracy,   more    intent    on 
preserving  its  own  jobs  than  in  supply- 
ing employment  for  those  truly  in  need 
of  help.    Its  figures  are  open  to  doubt, 
and  so  are  its  claimed  successes.   Its  fail- 
ures are  evident.    The  General  Account- 
ing Office  report  on  the  ARA's  misstate- 
ment of  the  number  of  jobs  created  and 
to    be    created    imder   the   Accelerated 
Public  Works  program  which  it  also  ad- 
ministers— which  is  similar  to  the  ARA's 
own  public  facilities  program — should  be 
a  warning  to  Congress  not  to  be  fooled 
by   ARA   propaganda.     Overstatements 
of   128  percent  on  onsite  man-months 
actually  worked  and  83  percent  over- 
statements   on    man-months    predicted 
led  the  Comptroller  General  to  point 
out: 

The  Information  presented  In  the  direc- 
tory of  approved  APW  projects  for  Septem- 
ber 1.  1963,  was  used  extensively  during  the 
hearings  of  the  Committee  on  Public  Works 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  In  October 
1963  concerning  amending  the  Public  Works 
Acceleration  Act  to  authorize  an  additional 
appropriation  of  $900  million  for  the  APW 
program. 

The  Rules  Committee,  by  refusing  a 
rule  to  this  bill,  can  protect  the  House 
from  the  effects  of  more  ARA  propa- 
ganda. It  can  protect  the  House  from 
the  possibility  of  duplicating  programs, 
or  providing  money  for  a  program  no 
longer  needed.  Finally,  by  refusing  a 
rvUe,  the  Rules  Committee  can  provide 
a  distinct  service  to  the  taxpayer  by  pro- 
tecting him  from  another  program  that 
has  proven  to  be  wasteful  and  inefficient. 
I  know  of  no  Justification  for  the  con- 
tinuation of  the  Area  Redevelopment 
Administration. 


DEDUCTION  FOR  CORPORATE 
TAXPAYERS 

Mr.  SCHADEBERG.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  [Mr.  McClory]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  McCLORY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want 
to  call  to  the  attention  of  this  House  the 
provisions  of  H.R.  12194  which  I  intro- 
duced yesterday.  This  measure  would 
permit  corporate  taxpayers  an  additional 
5-percent  deduction  from  gross  income 
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for  contiibutlona  to  promote  free  enter- 
prise abroad. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  suggestion  for  this 
worthwhile  legislation  comes  from  my 
constituent.  Walter  W.  Block,  Sr..  presi- 
dent of  Quaker  Industries,  Inc  ,  of  Antl- 
och.  ni.  If  enacted  Into  law  this  bill 
could  serve  a  most  significant  purpose 
In  our  Nation's  contest  with  the  Com- 
munist world. 

In  drawing  the  Members'  attention  to 
this  bill  I  will  not  undertake  to  set  forth 
the  bill's  provisions  However.  I  do  want 
to  point  out  that  the  5-percent  deduc- 
tion authorized  by  this  legislation  is  in 
addition  to  deductions  for  other  contri- 
butions and  business  expenses  to  which 
corporations  are  entitled  under  exi.sting 
law. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  hopeful  that  the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  will  grant 
an  early  hearing,  or  that  the  introduc- 
tion of  the  bill  at  this  time  will  focus  the 
attention  of  the  Members  on  this  Lssue 
so  that  it  may  be  considered  favorably 
during  the  89th  Congress 


REPORT  ON  PROBLEM  PROJECTS  OF 
ARA 

Mr.  SCHADEBERG.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  California  (Mr.  Talcott]  may 
extend  hia  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  TAIiCOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
ARA  has  a  large,  active  public  relations 
staff  but  they  seldom  report  the  true 
facts  concerning  the  operation,  manage- 
ment, and  conduct  of  the  ARA. 

If  the  ARA  Is  to  employe  a  promo- 
tional and  publicity  staff,  they  should 
report  both  sides  of  the  issues  and  all 
of  the  facts. 

The  following  Is  a  synopsis  of  six  ARA 
projects  In  various  areas  of  the  United 
States. 

The  Information  was  compiled  from 
ARA  Directories  of  Approved  Projects 
with  recent  supplemental  information 
from  other  sources  near  the  project.  Al- 
though the  ARA  continues  to  report  that 
all  is  well  with  all  approved  projects,  a 
casual  investigation  will  quickly  reveal 
that  much  Is  wrong  and  worsening. 
There  are  other  ARA-approved  projects 
which  are  near  bankruptcy  about  which 
I  shall  report  later. 

The  above-mentioned  data  follow: 
Synopsis 

tJT.^H 

Carbon  County:  Blue  Flame  Coal  Co  Price 
Utah  In  S«pt«mber  1962  .\R.\  approved  an 
Industrial  loan  of  $81.0<X)  which  ha«  been  dl--^- 
bursed,  to  expand  mlnlni?  operatlon.s  ARA 
claimed  at  the  time  that  this  project  would 
result  In  creating  33  Jobs  However,  the  May 
1964  Directory  of  .Approved  Projects  .says 
"Employment  potential  uncertain  "  A  check 
Into  the  project  revealed  that  the  firm  no 
longer  exUta.  It  1*  not  ILsted  In  the  current 
Price  telephone  directory,  although  It  waa 
listed  In  the  previous  Issue  The  Carbon 
County  Industrial  Department  reported  that 
ARA  has  foreclosed  on  thLs  nrm  The  officer 
of  raooctl  Is  now  «Bploy«d  eiatmbtf. 


n)AHo 

Benewah  County  Benewah  Lumber  Co-op. 
Inc  .  Plununer,  Idaho  In  September  1962, 
.ARA  approved  a  loiin  of  JUJ.OX).  all  of  which 
has  been  disbursed  for  replacing  a  lumber 
niilshln^  piani  I'he  AH.\  Directory  c.f  Ap- 
proved Projects  for  .August  ly6J  .shnweU  IhU 
louti  Auuld  create  65  Jobs  Huwever.  the  May 
31,  1964,  directory  shows  "  Empluymerit  po- 
tential uncertain  '  A  check  on  thi.s  through 
'Jie  Idaho  suite  Chamber  of  Conunerce.  re- 
vealed that  it  was  found  that  the  mill  had 
been  located  on  marshy  ground  A  portlosi 
of  the  operating  capital  was  diverted  to  solve 
the  land  problem  and  the  mill  has  reopened 
on  a  limited  basis,  with  a  maximum  of  40 
Job?-  not  the  65  clalme<l  by  ARA  A  further 
check  disclosed  that  the  ttrm  Is  also  surier- 
!ng  from  lack  of  adeciuate  capital  making  It 
Impossible  to  carry  any  Inventory,  and  nec- 
essary to  cease  operations  In  the  winter 

.NEW     MKXIC'I) 

Socorro  County:  Socorro  Packaging  Co  re- 
ceived two  ARA  loans  In  early  1962  totaling 
$192,000.  all  of  which  has  been  dUbursed.  to 
e.-^uibtish  a  new  soft  drink  b<3ttllng  plant 
ARA  directories  originally  claimed  this  loan 
would  create  35  new  Jobs  The  May  31,  1964, 
directory  now  says  Employment  potential 
uncertain."  Information  received  from  the 
.Albuquerque  chamber  and  a  banker  In  So- 
corro reveals  that  this  company  ilUl  emphc, 
about  10  to  12  people  for  a  .short  time  but 
w;-us  never  able  to  produce  a  marketable  jirod- 
uct  The  dlrflcultle.s  appeared  to  be  both 
quantity  loff  weight)  and  quality  (off 
.strength)  The  organizers  have  quit,  and  the 
.ARA  loan  ha.s  been  In  default  for  more  than 
a  year  There  does  not  appear  to  be  much 
chance  of  this  proje<'t  ever  being  revived 

.fLABAM.\ 

Gadsden  area  .■Xttala  Pipe  &  Foundry  Co  . 
Gadsden,  received  .\RA  approval  for  a  loan  of 
»453  OOO  In  December  1962  to  reopen  and 
modernize  the  foundry  All  of  this  money 
has  been  disbursed  In  that  year.  ARA 
claimed  this  project  would  result  In  208  Jobs. 
However,  the  May  31.  1964.  ARA  Directory 
says  that  the  "EmpIo\-ment  potential  ils) 
uncertain  "  The  truth  U  that  this  Arm  Is 
now  closed  In  bankrtiptcy  The  Gad.sden 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  as  a  part  of  the  effort 
t<3  revive  the  firm,  had  supported  h^al  stock 
sales  The  chamber  Is  nr»w  bflng  sued  for 
•  11.0<X)  by  a  Uval  worklngman  who  had  In- 
vested his  life  savings  in  the  venture 

MASSACHrSETTS 

Lowell  area  .Seml-Onlcs.  Inc  ,  Lowell. 
Mass  .  In  January  1962  received  approval  for 
on  ARA  loan  of  •98,000  to  purchase  equip- 
ment and  renovate  a  building  $85  000  h:is 
been  disbursed  When  it  approved  the  loan. 
ARA  claimed  It  would  result  In  creating  110 
new  Job.s  However  the  May  1964  Directory 
states  that  "Employment  potential  ils)  un- 
certain "  .A  check  into  thl.s  project  revealed 
that,  while  the  firm  Is  still  in  operation, 
only  25  persons  are  employed.  .About  April 
It  was  reported  that  the  firm  was  about  to 
close.  It  Is  still  In  operation,  working  95  less 
people  than  the  .AR.A  claimed 

RHODE    ISLAND 

Provldence-Pawtucket  area  Genoa  Mac- 
aroni Co .  Franklin  County,  in  June  1962. 
under  the  name  of  T  E  Barnlcle  Macaroni 
Co,  received  ARA  approval  for  a  loan  of 
»426  000.  all  of  which  Is  now  disbursed  The 
money  went  to  construct  a  new  plant,  in 
which  would  be  housed  35  workers,  according 
to  the  ARA  Directories  of  1963  In  the  May 
31  ARA  Directory.  ARA  says  the  employment 
potential  Is  uncertain  at  this  plant,  and  no 
rlgxjre  is  given  An  investigation  disclosed 
that  there  are  actually  only  8  or  9  people 
employed  there.  Since  this  !s  a  fully  aut<5- 
mated  operation.  It  would  employ  only  about 
15  persons  working  at  capacity — not  the  35 


claUned  by  ARA  The  principle  customer  f* 
this  firm  Is  the  Government  which  burg  f 
the  military  and  penal  Institutions,  u'u 
reported  that  the  company  Is  In  serious  trou 
ble,  and  that  the  management  is  not  fii 
miliar  with  the  manufacture  of  macaroni 
having  problems  with  the  drying  operatloni' 
Chances  of  success  uf  this  operation  apoftr" 
ently  depend  on  getting  additional  capukiL 
perhaps  from  ARA. 


BKEF  IMPORTS 


Mr.  SCHADEBERG.  Mr  Speaker  I 
ask  unanimous  coiLsi-nt  that  tlie  Lieniie- 
man  from  Montana  :Mr.  B.-mtinj  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  VVi.sconsin? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  BATIIN'  Mr  Speaker.  .American 
caltlfi;rower.s  can  only  be  puz/led  and 
disturbed  by  the  apparent  indifTerence 
of  the  Johnson  admini.stiaiion  toward 
the  continuing,'  threat  po.sed  by  foreign 
beef  imports  to  our  economy. 

The  recent  Senate  action  approving  a 
mandatory  cutback  of  foreign  beef  im- 
ports reflects  the  nrowin«  concern  of  the 
leijislative  branch  toward  thi.s  threat. 
It  i.s  highly  significant  tJiat  in  this  in- 
stance even  legislative  leaders  and  oth- 
ers ordinarily  close  to  administration 
policy  have  seen  fit  to  take  a  position 
alongside  the  interests  of  domestic  rath- 
er than  foreign  beef  producers. 

Regrettably,  the  administration  seems 
to  be  more  concerned  with  the  feelings 
of  foreign  producing  nations  than  the 
interests  of  American  cattlegrowers. 
Responding  to  the  recent  Senate  vote, 
the  Department  of  State  has  curtly  in- 
formed the  legislative  branch  that  such 
a  mandatory  cutback  would  be  "the 
wrong  remedy  for  the  problem  of  the  cat- 
tle industry-," 

I  might  note  that  in  this  statement 
our  Department  of  States  does  not  spec- 
ify whether  the  remedy  is  wrong  for  our 
own  American  cattle  industry  or  that 
of  Australia  and  New  Zealand.  Pre- 
.sumably,  tiie  State  Department  referred 
to  the  problems  confronting  American 
cattlegrowers,  but  the  record  has  not  al- 
ways btr-en  clear  as  to  who.se  interest 
is  paramount  in  our  diplomatic  scheme 
of  policymaking. 

The  undeniable  fact  is  that  the 
domestic  beef  industry  has  been  under 
a  growing  economic  assault  from  foreign 
producers.  Beef  and  veal  imports  into 
this  country'  have  more  than  tripled  dur- 
ing the  past  5  years.  An  estimated  80 
percent  of  this  Import  increase  comes 
from  Australia  and  New  Zealand. 

In  the  face  of  this  economic  threat, 
the  Johnson  administration.  Including 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  as  well  as 
the  State  Department,  has  demonstrated 
a  willingness  to  let  American  Industry 
interests  go  by  the  board  In  an  effort  to 
placate  foreign  producers  and  thereby 
osten.sibly  serve  purported  larger  foreign 
policy  purposes.  I  submit  that  weaken- 
ing a  domestic  Industry — the  price  per 
hundredweight  for  beef  cattle  has  fallen 
over  25  percent  from  1962  to  June  1964— 
iB  no  way  to  further  the  foreign  policy 
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,  tarpsts  or  purposes  of  the  United 
Sri?  And  I  might  point  out  that  the 
fruth  of  this  statement  is  aU  too  ap- 
"rJpnt  when  we  look  around  the  world 
Sav  to  see  how  far  the  State  Depart- 
ments  giveaway  trade  and  aid  policies 
have  advanced  our  national  Interests  in 

recent  years. 

No  even  If  the  legislative  branch  were 
not  to  come  up  with  the  correct  remedy 
for  our  American  cattle  Industry.  I  do 
not  believe  that  the  Department  of  State 
can  be  said  to  have  developed  any  other 
Dolicies  or  remedies  to  assist  this  vital 
2ctor  of  our  domestic  agricultural 
economv.  And,  in  fact,  the  House  and 
Senate  action  in  establishing  mandatory 
cutbacks  on  beef  imports  Is  certain  to 
bolster  our  cattle  industry,  and  by  doing 
so— despite  the  anguished  walls  of  State 
Department  theorists — to  bolster  our 
country's  economic  position  throughout 

the  world.  ,     ,         .  ^ 

Moreover.  I  am  singularly  ummpressed 
with  the  usual  arguments  advanced  by 
the  State  Department  to  the  effect  that 
Congress,  by  looking  after  domestic  In- 
terests, IS  jeopardizing  the  U.S.  position 
at  the  international  bargaining  table. 
Other  countries,  notably  Britain  and  the 
Common  Market  group,  have  never  hesi- 
tated to  take  whatever  steps  they  be- 
lieve are  needed  to  protect  their  own  do- 
mestic industries.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
Britain,  faced  with  a  beef  import  prob- 
lem similar  to  our  own,  simply  increased 
its  tariffs  by  50  percent.  Is  It  too  much 
to  ask  that  this  administration  be  will- 
ing to  protect  American  cattlemen  as 
other  countries  protect  their  own? 

And  IS  it  not  In  fact  hypocritical  for 
the  administration  on  the  one  hand  to 
claim  it  is  conducting  an  antipoverty 
campaign  while  on  the  other  hand  the 
State  and  Agriculture  Departments  are 
operating  what  amounts  to  a  propoverty 
import  program  for  America's  cattle- 
growers? 

It  is  clear  then  that  the  half  measures 
and  the  vacillating  policy  of  this  admin- 
istration in  dealing  with  the  foreign  beef 
import  threat  have  not  been  sufBclent 
to  meet  that  threat.    As  I  have  pointed 
out,  even  the  administration's  most  stal- 
wart leaders  and  followers  in  the  legis- 
lative branch  have  seen  fit  in  this  In- 
stance   to    register    their    belief    that 
stronger  action  is  needed  to  save  our 
domestic  industry  from  destruction  at 
the  hands  of  foreign  competitors.    I  for 
one  believe  that  the  House  and  Senate 
are  responding  to  a  vital  economic  need 
by  enactment  of  legislation  for  manda- 
tory beef  import  cutbacks — and  I  would 
hope  that  the  administration  would  at 
long  last  take  heed  of  the  interests  of 
our  own  domestic  economy  rather  than 
the  tired  and  discredited  counsel  of  so- 
called  foreign  economic  policy  experts 
in  the  Department  of  State. 
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POVERTY   BILI^-A   COMMENTARY 

Mr.  SCHADEBERG.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Hampshire  [Mr.  Cleve- 
land! may  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  include  extrane- 
ous matter. 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin? 

TTiere  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CLEVELAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  Pres- 
ident Johnson's  poverty  bill  appears  to 
many  people  to  be  a  hasty  collection  of 
discredited  political  nostrums  that  are 
unsulted  to  today's  problems  and  needs. 
Some  features  of  the  bill  have  been  tried 
before  by  the  Federal  Government  and 
failed,  and  others  appear  to  be  taken 
from  a  Marxist  textbook. 

Last  week  I  presented  a  perceptive  edi- 
torial in  the  RECORo-^uly  28,  page 
17230 — by  Richard  Noyes,  editor  of  the 
Monadnock  Ledger,  of  Jaffrey,  N.H.  Mr. 
Noyes  has  written  a  second  editorial  ex- 
amining this  controversial  piece  of  legis- 
lation, and  he  accurately  expresses  the 
feelings  of  many  of  us  when  he  states 
that  "there  is  too  little  time  to  give  this 
bill  the  close  study  it  deserves."  Know- 
ing that  many  Members  of  Congress  are 
studying  the  bill  carefully,  I  include  this 
excellent  editorial  and  its  analysis  of  the 
poverty  bill  in  the  Record  for  their  con- 
sideration: 

Poor  Excuse 

President  Johnson's  so-called  poverty  pro- 
gram, the  first  major  piece  of  legislation  to 
come  forth  during  the  new  administration, 
sailed  through  the  Senate  last  week  by  a 
vote  of  62  to  33. 

It  came  out  of  the  House  Rules  Committee 
Tuesday  by  a  closer  margin,  8  to  7,  and  Is  to 
be  debated  In  the  House  next  week. 

There  Is  not  much  time  left  to  get  a  look 
at  It. 

The  chairman  of  the  Rules  Committee 
called  It  a  "crazy  bill,"  but  that  made  no 
difference,  because  President  Johnson  has 
ordered  it  passed  before  the  Democratic  Con- 
vention this  week  and  he  Is  boss. 

We  warned  here  last  week  there  Is  not 
one  paragraph  In  the  bill  which  does  not 
stand  In  dire  need  of  debate. 

The  fact  that  It  will,  within  a  year,  have 
100,000  young  Americans  herded  up  into  bat- 
talions like  the  old  CCC  camps  Is  a  typical 
drastic  provision  totally  alien  to  a  free  na- 
tion in  time  of  peace.  It  Is  the  kind  of  con- 
trol technique  always  Identified  quite  prop- 
erly with  authoritarian  totalitarian  systems. 
Is  the  free  world  that  close  to  bankruptcy? 
But  there  Is  too  little  time  to  give  this  bill 
the  close  study  It  deserves.  President  John- 
son needs  votes  next  November,  and  knows 
it,  and  this  Is  the  bankroll  with  which  he  In- 
tends to  buy  them. 

We  began  here  last  week  to  examine  just 
one  particular  section  of  the  bill — section 
303  of  part  A.  It  creates  authority  for  the 
new  antipoverty  bureaucracy  to  sink  money 
Into  family  farm  development  corporations. 
The  scheme  Is  Marxist  to  the  core.  There 
can  be  no  denying  It.  The  National  Farm 
Commission  of  the  Communist  Party  of  the 
United  States,  as  recently  as  1955,  has  cate- 
gorically advocated  such  a  measure. 

And  worse  yet,  It  Is  not  as  though  the  plan 
baa  not  already  been  tried  In  this  country 
and  proved  wrong.  The  scheme  Is  a  carbon 
copy  of  the  resettlement  program  of  the  old 
Farm  Security  Administration  In  the  1930"s. 
The  Republican  minority  members  of  the 
House  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor, 
which  considered  the  poverty  program  and 
reported  it  out,  was  uniquely  fortunate  In 
having  a  staff  and  a  little  money  to  spend. 
So  it  was  able  to  do  more  than  the  usual 
minority  homework. 

Well,  here  Is  what  they  dug  out  of  the 
records  of  Congress  for  the  year  1944.    Presi- 


dent Roosevelt,  you  will  remember,  was  still 
alive  then  and  In  the  White  House. 

A  select  committee  of  the  House  Agricul- 
ture Committee  took  a  close  look  that  year 
at  the  work  of  the  resettlement  program, 
after  which  this  new  scheme  Is  patterned, 
and  had  this  to  say  about  it: 

"Tlie  investigation  disclosed  that,  begin- 
ning with  the  admmistratlon  of  Rexford  G. 
Tugwell  and  continuing  throughout  the  ad- 
mimstratlon  of  C.  B.  Baldwto,  the  Farm 
Security  Administration  was  financing  com- 
munistic resettlement  project,  where  the 
families  could  never  own  homes  or  be  paid 
for  all  that  they  made  or  for  all  the  time 
they  worked,  and  was  supervlsmg  its  bor- 
rowers to  the  extent  of  telling  the  borrower 
how  to  raise  his  chUdren,  how  to  plan  his 
homellfe,  and.  It  is  strongly  suspected  in 
some  cases,  how  to  vote.  Some  families  were 
kept  on  the  Government  indefinitely,  while 
other  families  that  were  willing  to  work  just 
as  hard  and  do  their  best  to  pay  their  debts, 
would  not  get  any  help  from  the  Government 

at  all."  ,    ,    .    „ 

Who  dragged  this  dead  cat  back  Into  Con- 
gress? What  kind  of  leadership  Is  this?  Are 
we  Intellectually  destitute? 

The  tragedy  of  all  this  Is  that  America, 
and  its  philosophy  of  freedom,  has  a  per- 
fectly good  and  completely  workable  answer 
to  the  problem  of  land  speculation  as  a  tap- 
root of  poverty. 

And  America,  at  the  State  and  local  level, 
is  slowly  but  steadily  putting  that  answer 
to  work. 


THE  LATE  MICHAEL  FRANK 
DARLING 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  [Mr.  Ptjcinski]  is  rec- 
ognized for  30  minutes. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  yester- 
day afternoon  the  ranks  of  organized 
labor  in  America  were  saddened  by  the 
untimely  death  of  one  of  our  Nation's 
truly  great  labor  leaders,  Mr.  Michael 
Frank  Darling,  who  was  president  of 
Local  1031  of  the  International  Brother- 
hood of  Electrical  Workers. 

Mr.  Darling  died  at  the  Methodist  Hos- 
pital, Houston,  Tex.,  where  he  had  gone 
for  special  treatment  of  a  heart  condi- 

His  union,  local  1031.  is  the  largest 
union  local  in  Chicago. 

Mr.  Darling's  long  and  illustrious  rec- 
ord of  fighting  for  the  highest  principles 
of  American  organized  labor  brought 
him  respect  not  only  from  the  ranks  of 
labor  but  from  management  as  well.  He 
enjoyed  an  unusual  and  outstanding 
reputation  in  Chicago  for  his  fairness 
and  great  dedication  to  the  principles  of 
trade  unionism. 

Throughout  Chicago  employers  who 
are  affiliated  with  his  union  have  held 
him  in  the  highest  respect.  Mr. 
Darling's  sincere  understanding  of 
America's  free  enterprise  system  brought 
him  profound  respect  from  the  employer 

group. 

Frank  Darling  was  one  of  those  labor 
leaders  who  understood  the  plight  and 
the  difficulties  of  management,  and  in- 
deed got  his  local  union  to  cooperate 
with  and  help  and  in  many  Instances 
even  to  help  employers  fir.h  daily  until 
they  got  back  on  their  f.  This  won 
for  him  great  praise  in  Chicago  and 
throughout  the  Nation. 
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Mr.  Darling  was  also  an  outstanding 
foe  of  those  elements  that  tried  to  In- 
filtrate the  labor  movement  and  alter  its 
course.  During  the  early  years  of  his 
career  aa  a  labor  leader,  he  fought  hard 
against  Communist  infiltration  of  the 
labor  movement.  Very  often  the  battle 
raged  Intensively.  On  many  occasions 
his  personal  safety  was  seriously  threat- 
ened. But  Prank  Darling  never  deviated 
from  the  basic  cause  of  helping  the 
American  workingman  share  in  the 
wealth  of  his  nation.  Frank  Darling 
won  and  today  local  1031  stands  as  a 
model  of  outstanding  unionism  In 
America.  Prank  Darling  Is  being 
mourned  by  more  than  30.000  members 
of  local  1031  of  the  International  Broth- 
erhood of  Electrical  Workers.  He  is  also 
being  mourned  by  those  responsible  ele- 
ments of  management  who  understood 
that  In  a  relationship  with  him  and  his 
union  there  was  an  air  where  manage- 
ment and  labor  could  work  together  in 
harmony. 

It  Is  Indeed  fortunate  for  the  members 
of  local  1031  that  Prank  Darling  had 
prepared  his  local  for  this  untimely  and 
tragic  event.  Shortly  after  his  death 
the  executive  board  of  local  1031  met 
and  elected  Attorney  Morris  Pearlman 
one  of  Chicago's  top  experts  on  labor  law 
as  the  new  president  of  local  1031. 

Mr.  Pearlman  was  one  of  FYank  Dar- 
ling's closest  aids,  associates,  and  ad- 
visers. He  knew  Frank  Darling's  philos- 
ophy well  Certainly  we  have  reason 
to  believe  that  he  is  going  to  follow  m 
the  Ulustrlous  footsteps  of  Frank  Darling 
and  bring  to  the  30.000  members  of  local 
1031  the  kind  of  aggressive  and  dynamic 
leadership  which  Frank  Darling  had 
brought  this  organization. 

On  behalf  of  the  people  of  Chicago  I 
certainly  Join  in  mourning  the  untimely 
death  of  Prank  Darling. 

To  his  widow  and  five  daughters,  to 
his  loyal  staff  and  to  his  let^ion  of  fol- 
lowers. I  offer  my  deepest  condolence. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  should  like  to  include 
here  an  article  which  appeared  in  the 
Chicago  Sun  Times  on  Mr.  E>arling's 
death. 

The  Sun  Times  article  follows: 
Prank  Darling  Dies;   Union   Chiet 

Michael  Prank  Darling,  61.  president  of 
Local  1031.  International  Brotherhood  of 
Electrical  Workers,  died  Monday  at  Methodist 
Hospital  In  Houston 

Mr  Darling,  of  1117  SutT. .:k,  Westrhester. 
had  flown  to  Houston  2  weelts  .^gn  to  con- 
sult with  heart  specialist  Dr  Michael  De- 
Bakey.  He  died  of  a  he.i.-t  attack  after  un- 
dergoing surgery. 

CAi.i,rn  LABOR'S    'zracrELo" 

Mr  Darling's  local  unl  ri.  ar  5243  West 
Madison,  Is  the  large.st  in  the  IBEW,  with 
more  than  30.000  members  He  had  headed 
the  local  for  more  than  20  years  and  had  built 
ItB  immense  membership  up  from  .i  level  of 
5.000  during  World  War  II  to  a  peak  of  47.000 
In  the  late  1950'8. 

He  was  known  as  the  Zle^feld  of  the  labor 
movement,  a  name  he  acquired  from  the 
huge  spectaciilars  he  presented  in  connection 
with  union  meetings. 

The  all-star  shows  included  some  of  the 
biggest  names  In  show  business  and  were 
known  to  co«t  as  much  as  $70,000  to  stage. 

Mr  Darling  once  said  the  purpose  of  the 
shows  was  to  "create  good  will  among  the 
members"  of  the  local  "and  to  combat  the 
Communis  ta." 


His  lon^  fight  aKHlnst  attempted  Commu- 
nist infiltration  of  his  Industry-  (radio  parts 
manufacturing)  made  hiin  one  of  the  most 
controversial  of  Chlcjigu  labor  figures. 

HAD    BODTGIARD    FOR    TEARS 

For  many  years  he  had  u  police  tx)dygutird, 
following  a  1954  bombing  of  his  union  head- 
quarters He  blamed  it  on  leitwlng  foes  of 
his  policies. 

Governor  Kerner  recently  described  Mr 
Darling's  taftir-s  in  cleaning  up  the  union 
and  ousting  leftwln<T  elements  :t.s  masterful. 

In  recent  years,  as  rlie  electronics  industry 
has  become  Involved  In  fierce  sales  competi- 
tion with  foreign  producers,  Mr.  Darling  put 
the  Influence  and  money  of  ills  union  behind 
efforts  to  increase  both  efficiency  and  ({uaJlty 
of  workmanship.  He  had  enlisted  the  sup- 
port of  more  than  100  companies  in  the 
efforts 

Surviving  are  the  widow.  Mildred,  and  five 
daughters,  Mrs  Patricia  Kaelln,  Mrs  Shirley 
Collins,  Mrs  Karen  Proescher.  Mrs  Dlanue 
Kronlng.  and  Mrs.  Terry  McKay. 


WHO    IS    PL-AYING    POLITICS? 

Mr.    CORMAN      Mr.    Speaker,    I    ask 

unanimou.s  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  Mr  MuL-r^rR!  may  ex- 
tend hLs  remarks  at  thus  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MULTER  Mr  Speaker,  despite 
the  fact  that  the  Dt-niocnitic  Party  ha.s 
yet  to  hold  its  nominating  convt-ntiun. 
Senator  Gold  water,  the  minority  can- 
didate of  the  Republican  Party,  in.sists 
on  beginrilng  iu.s  campaign  now.  It  i.s 
understandable  that  he  will  ru-ed  every 
minute  of  campaign  time  In  order  to 
make,  at  best,  a  resjx'ctable  showini^  at 
the  polls  in  November  Tiit^  approach 
that  the  Rt'publican  candidate  is  dl.s- 
playing  toward  issues  of  grave  impor- 
tance to  the  American  people  will.  In 
the  mind.s  of  a  vast  maj(jrity  of  Ameri- 
cans, label  him  unqualified  for  the  high 
ofBce  he  seeks. 

To  the  Senator  every  Issue  has  be- 
come a  political  one  and  becau.'ie  of  thi.s 
distorted  view  our  coimtry  is  viewed  as 
a  puppet  to  be  manipulated  by  control- 
ler.s  of  power. 

But  to  the  people  in  too  many  parts 
of  our  country  life  is  no  such  thing. 
Life  is  poverty,  and  poverty  is  as  real  as 
the  dirt  they  sleep  in  and  the  rats  that 
infe.st  their  homes  That  Mr  Gold- 
water  has  cho.sen  not  to  see  thi.s  poverty 
with  his  own  eyes  may  be  unimportant, 
but  for  him  t-o  deny  that  this  poverty 
exists  and  must  be  remedied,  and  for 
him  to  attack  the  antipoverty  bill  a.s  a 
mere  political  maneuver,  exposes  his  lack 
of  conscience. 

I  commend  to  the  attention  of  our  col- 
leagues the  following  article  by  Mr. 
Ralph  McGill,  wliich  appeared  in  the  New 
York  Herald  Tribune  on  August  2.  1964. 
as  being  of  special  interest  to  us  in  our 
att<nnpt  to  understand  the  unreality  of 
the  choice  offered  to  us  by  the  Republi- 
can candidates  for  the  highest  offices 
within  our  gift : 

Ralph  McOill 

Senator  Goldwaters  attack  on  the  anti- 
poverty  bill  as  it  pi.sstxl  the  .Senate  by  a  sub- 
stantial majority  decl.ircd  the  bill  politically 
inspired  for  an  election  year. 


Pt'rh.ps  So  It  Is  an  election  yc.ir  It  sw 
Is  President  Johnson's  first  year  as  PresWenJ* 
Hut  on  the  basis  of  the  bill's  fundamenni 
content.  It  is  the  Goldwuter  RepubUca^ 
who  must  bear  the  uidicuneat  of  poUtu* 
The  bill  Wiifc  Voted  on-  and  passed— at  a  tim» 
when  slum  riots  In  Manhattan  and  Brook 
lyn  were  In  the  headlines.  Those  in  th' 
riMt.s  were  Lirgely  teenagers  and  young  men 
in  'hoir  twenties  They  were  perhaps  totalh 
unemployed  Tliey  represent  those  claasiflg^ 
as  dfipouts."  "slow  learners."  the  uriskllled 
and  the  delinquent.  Some  were  secondJ 
gener.ition  Americar«  who  can't  speak  Eno! 
Ush  well  enough  to  hold  any  Job  save  iSt 
most  menial  and  temporary. 

A  major  feature  of  the  antipoverty  bill  u 
t.o  establish  work  and  educational  camps  for 
the  tinemployed.  These  projects  win  begin 
t->  tiike  the  teenagers  and  young  men  off  the 
streets  The  youth  camps  will  be  established 
only  where  the  States  request  and  consent. 

A  beginning  must  be  made.  Is  the  need 
present?  Is  It  not.  In  fact,  acutely  preaeat 
and  long  neglected ''  Who.  then.  Is  playing 
politics?  What,  then,  has  Inspired  the  plan' 
How  is  Uxral  government  Interfered  with? 
To  call  this  most  critical  need  poUtlcs  Is  to 
deceive  and  falsify 

Should  we  wait  another  year  i>r  so?  We 
have  watvhed  the  American  slums  change 
with  dismaying  swiftness  since  about  1945, 
We  have  done  nothing.  We  have  sat  by  u 
the  slums  grew  and  festered.  We  saw  them 
become  preserves  of  wretchedness  and  poten- 
tial violence  Ten  years  ago  social  workere 
and  s.x-lologlsts  began  to  predict  violence. 
We  read  in  our  papers  and  saw  on  television 
the  gang  rumbles. 

What  have  we  done  In  the  20  years  when 
the  Blums  changed  with  frightening  speed 
and  Implications? 

A  few  days  ago  the  United  Mine  Workere 
of  .America  turned  over  the  last  five  of  lu 
hospitals  to  Appalachian  Regional  Hos- 
pitals— a  nonprofit  corporation.  Tlie  union 
formerly  had  10  hosplt.ils  In  3  States 

The  explanation  Is  that  union  member- 
ship has  been  si>  reduced  by  automation  that 
the  h(jspltiils  cannot  be  maintained  by  the 
union 

Behind  that  Is  a  human  story.  There  Is  so 
mu-'h  human  misery,  poverty,  and  dally 
wretchedness  In  the  ctxil  fields,  that  to  see  It 
Is  to  become  deeply  depressed 

These  are  Americans  Is  It  political  to 
produce  plans  to  alleviate  this  ml.sery? 

I'he  States  canni  it  do  !t 

Goldwater  Republicans  apparently  prefer 
that  we  should  let  things  remain  as  they  are 
lest  States  rights  and  freedom  be  Jeopardized 
by  a  central  government 

Who  Is  playing  politics? 
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A  NEW  BILL  TO  PROVIDE  FEDERAL 
CHARTERS  FOR  MUTUAL  SAVINGS 
BANKS 

Mr.  CORMAN.  Mr  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  I  Mr.  Multer  I  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Rfcopd  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  requc-^t  of  the  gentleman 
from  California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr  MULTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  in- 
troduced a  bill  'H.R  12167'  as  a  cora- 
p-inion  mea.sure  to  H.R.  12142  introduced 
by  the  gentleman  from  Texas,  the  Honor- 
able Wright  Patman.  chairman  of  the 
House  Committee  on  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency, in  response  to  the  administra- 
tions request  for  legislation  to  authorize 
Federal  charters  for  mutual  savings 
banks. 


This  legislation  is  needed  to  provide  a 
-4.,iithrlft  banking  system  in  what  Is 
WLv  a  $52  bilUon  Industry.  We  have 
f^ai  banking  system  for  commercial 
Lnks  savings  and  loan  associations,  and 
J^'unions.  We  should  have  it  for  sav- 
ings banks  as  well. 

At  present  mutual  savings  banks  are 
authorized  to  operate  only  in  18  States 
,mder  State  charter.  They  have  a  long 
ind  honorable  history  of  serving  their 
!Lmunities.  They  encourage  thrift 
g^iong  the  middle  and  lower  income  fam- 
ilies Their  safety  record  Is  unparal- 
iMed  In  financial  history. 

In  195".  I  IntrtKiuced  the  first  bill  to 
authorize  Federal  mutual  savings  banks. 
Since  then,  I  have  continually  sought 
enactment  of  this  legislation. 

Federal  charter  legislation  was  studied 
and  fully  endorsed  by  the  Committee  on 
Money  and  Credit  sponsored  by  the  im- 
partial Ford  Foundation  and  the  Com- 
Sttee  for  Economic  Develc^ment  and 
the  President's  Committee  on  Financial 
Institutions,  commonly  referred  to  as  the 
Heller  Committee. 

In  October  of  last  year,  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Bank  Supervision  and  Insur- 
ance of  the  House  Banking  and  Currency 
Committee,  of  which  I  am  chairman,  held 
hearings  on  this  subject  and  obtsdned  the 
views  of  interested  industry  groups,  re- 
search organizations,  and  the  general 
public.  The  views  of  all  pertinent  Gov- 
ernment agencies  were  also  solicited. 

Since  the  hearings,  our  subcommittee 
and  staff  have  been  studying  the  testi- 
mony and  conferring  with  the  executive 
agencies  in  developing  a  bill  which  would 
have  the  administration's  full  endorse- 
ment and  be  acceptable  to  our  committee 
and  we  hope  to  the  Congress. 

I  am  delighted  that  the  administration 
has  transmitted  this  bill  to  us  and  hope 
It  will  obtain  approval  of  the  committee 
and  the  Congress.  While  there  may  be 
areas  requiring  modification  and  accom- 
modation to  conflicting  views  about  de- 
tails, I  believe  that  for  the  most  part 
this  bill  reflects  a  good  and  a  reasonable 
approach  to  the  problem. 

I  hope  that  wide  distribution  of  this 
bill  will  cause  study  by  interested  groups 
whose  comments  will  help  Congress  com- 
plete action  on  tljis  important  legisla- 
tion. 

PRISON  SHIP  MARTYRS  NATIONAL 
HISTORIC  SITE 

Mr.  CORMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Carey]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CAREY.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  the 
country's  most  historic  sites  is  located  In 
Port  Green  Park  in  Brooklyn,  which  is 
m  my  district.  At  the  base  of  the  monu- 
ment, which  was  erected  in  1908  in 
memory  of  the  prison  ship  martyrs  of 
the  Revolutionary  War.  are  the  remains 
of  12,000  Americans  who  perished  aboard 
British  prison  ships  moored  in  Wallabout 
Bay,  opposite  what  is  now  the  Brooklsm 
Navy  Yard. 


The  196-foot  monimient  has  deterio- 
rated over  the  years  and  is  presently  in 
a  state  of  disrepair,  covered  with  an  ac- 
cumulation of  dirt,  soot,  and  the  effects 
of  air  pollution.  It  has  also  sustained 
considerable  damage  as  a  result  of  van- 
dalism. 

Recently  the  Society  of  Old  Brooklyn- 
ites,  whose  president  is  Dr.  Foelly  Crane, 
has' undertaken  a  campaign  to  preserve 
the  monument  by  having  it  declared  a 
national  shrine. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  today  introducing 
legislation  to  provide  for  the  preserva- 
tion of  this  famous  site. 


REED  A.  RANKIN  SAVES  AIR  FORCE 
$1,234,994  AT  THE  SAN  ANTONIO 
AIR  MATERIEL  AREA,  KELLY  AIR 
FORCE  BASE 

Mr.   CORMAN.    Mr.   Speaker,   I   ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Texas    [Mr.   Gonzalez]    may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.    Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  California? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  GONZALEZ.    Mr.  Speaker,  we  are 
proud  to  have  Mr.  Reed  A.  Rankin  as 
procvurement  contract  negotiator  for  the 
San  Antonio  Air  Materiel  Area,  Kelly 
AFB,  known  as  SAAMA.    Mr.  Rankin 
was  recently  honored  by  President  Lyn- 
don B.  Johnson  and  the  Department  of 
Defense  for  his  work  at  SAAMA  result- 
ing in  a  savings  to  the  American  tax- 
payer  of   $1,234,994.     Mr.   Rankin   was 
one  of  three  persons  so  honored  at  the 
Pentagon  where  he  was  congratulated  by 
Secretary  of  the  Air  Force  Eugene  M. 
Zuckert,  Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense 
Thomas  D.  Morris,  and  Secretary  of  De- 
fense Robert  S.  McNamara,  and  where 
he  received  the  commendation  of  Presi- 
dent Johnson. 

It  is  heartening  to  know  that  there  are 
civilian  employees  at  our  military  bases, 
like  Mr.  Rankin,  whose  industry  and  ef- 
ficiency are  such  that  they  not  only  per- 
form outstandingly,  but  they  also  save 
their  Government  and  their  fellow 
Americans  money. 

The  President  and  the  highest  officials 
in  the  Department  of  Defense  have  al- 
ready expressed  their  compliments  to 
Mr.  Rankin,  and  it  is  fit  and  proper  that 
Congress  also  recognize  the  valuable 
and  important  contribution  he  has  made. 
I  therefore  have  requested  unanimous 
consent  from  the  Members  of  this  House 
to  include  in  the  Record  at  the  conclu- 
sion of  my  remarks  the  following  article 
from  the  Flying  Times  of  July  24,  1964, 
entitled  "Kelly  Employee  Honored  by 
President"  giving  further  details  about 
the  facts  which  I  have  outlined : 
Kkixt  Employee  Honored  by  President — 
Reb»  Raotcin  Saves  Air  Force  $1,234,994 
Reed  A.  Rankin,  procurement  contract 
negotiator  for  the  San  Antonio  Aii  Materiel 
Area.  Kelly  Air  Force  Base,  was  one  of  three 
Air  Force  personnel  honored  by  President 
Johnson  and  Department  of  Defense  and 
U.S.  Air  Force  officials  at  DOD  Cost  Reduc- 
tion Week  ceremonies  in  Washington  Mon- 
day. 


Rankin  received  the  top-level  recognition 
for  his  work  on  development  of  procurement 
contracts  for  the  purchase  of  F-106B  aircraft 
canopy  panels  that  will  result  In  a  total  sav- 
ings to  the  American  taxpayer  of  $1,234,994. 

At  the  Pentagon  Monday  morning,  Rankin 
received  the  congratulations  of  Secretary  of 
the  Air  Force  Eugene  M.  Zuckert,  Assistant 
Secretary  of  Defense  Thomas  D.  Morris,  and 
Defense  Secretary  Robert  S.  McNamara.  He 
then  received  the  commendation  of  President 

Johnson. 

On  the  way  back  from  Washington,  Ran- 
kin received  further  congratulations  of  Gen. 
Mark  E.  Bradley,  Jr.,  commander  of  the  Air 
Force  Logistics  Command,  In  Dayton,  Ohio. 

Rankin's  idea  Involved  the  changing  of 
procurements  of  the  917  panel  units  from  a 
noncompetitive  select  source  basis  to  a  com- 
petitive advertlsed-type  procurement. 

Prior  to  1962,  the  panels  were  purchased 
without  bids  from  the  General  Dynamics 
Corp.  In  San  Diego.  Calif.  Then.  Swedlow. 
Inc  of  Los  Angeles,  was  determined  to  be 
the  actual  manufacturer  and  the  Items  were 
procured  from  that  firm  on  a  noncompetlUve 
select  source  basis. 

Through  the  further  work  of  Rankin  ana 
the  assistance  of  teamwork  of  SAAMA  engi- 
neering personnel,  a  program  calling  for  a 
two-step  formally  advertised  procurement  of 
the  panels  was  developed  during  the  past 
fiscal  year  that  ended  June  30.  Three  price 
proposals  were  received.  The  low  bidder  was 
the  Slerracin  Corp..  In  Burbank.  Calif. 

A  1951  graduate  of  Jefferson  High  School. 
Rankin  holds  a  B3.A.  degree  from  Texas 
A.  &  M.  CoUege  and  an  LL.B.  degree  from  the 
St.  Mary's  University  School  of  Law.  He 
came  to  Kelly  Air  Force  Base  as  an  Air  Force 
contract  negotiator  In  January  1962. 

The  30-year-old  native  of  Chicago,  his  wife, 
Betty,  and  three  sons,  live  at  2327  Lakewood 
Drive  In  Seguln. 


RIFLE 


A  PISTOL  IN  EVERY  POT,  A 
IN  EVERY  GARAGE 

Mr.  CORMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  [Mr.  Gonzalez]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEIAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
silly  season,  the  campaign  stretch  of  this 
election  year  is  almost  upon  us.  Politi- 
cal buttons  are  already  budding  on  vests 
and  breasts,  and  here  and  there  one  sees 
an  automobile  bumper  brilliantly  brand- 
ed with  a  set  of  initials  or  a  cryptic 
chemical  formula,  signifying  the  owner's 
allegiance  to  his  favorite  candidate. 
Soon  radio,  TV,  newspapers,  everything, 
will  be  almost  completely  taken  up  with 
politicking.  Congressional  aids,  sena- 
torial aids,  national  committee  aids  are 
busy  planning  campaign  strategy.  An 
essential  ingredient  in  any  campaign  is  a 
meaningful  and  catchy  slogan.  One 
which  may  satisfy  the  psychological 
needs  of  some  of  the  people  behind  the 
Republican  nominee  for  President  is  the 
following:  "A  Pistol  in  Every  Pot,  a  Rifle 
in  Every  Garage," 

Murray  Kempton,  the  distinguished 
writer  and  columnist,  has  written  a 
timely  and  revealing  article  in  the  Au- 
gust 8,  1964,  issue  of  the  New  Repubhc, 
entitled  "Karl  Hess,  Goldwater  Finds  His 
Sorensen."  Mr.  Hess  is  reportedly  help- 
ing to  prepare  most  of  the  Republican 
nominee's  public  statements. 
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For  example  he  Is  supposed  to  have 
written  the  now  famous  apology  for  ex- 
tremism In  the  Republican  nominees 
acceptance  speech.  In  his  article,  Mr. 
Kempton  quotes  from  some  of  the  earlier 
writings  of  Mr.  Hess,  demonstrating.  In 
my  opinion,  some  important  facts  about 
one  of  the  men  behind  the  Republican 
nominee. 

Mr.  Hess  formerly  wrote  for  the  ultra- 
conservative,  sometimes  anti-Semitic. 
the  American  Mercury.  In  May  1954.  he 
had  this  to  say  about  the  American  char- 
acter and  about  the  advances  we  have 
made  since  the  Dark  Ages: 

It  would  not  be  Amerlc<i  really  if  it  did 
noc  produce  men  who  suddenly  tire  of 
palaver  and  reach  for  the  rifle  on  the  waJl. 
to  use  thenuclves  or  to  hand  to  the  under- 
dog who  needs  It. 

In  1957,  In  an  article  entitled  "Should 
You  Own  a  Gun?"  he  stated; 

The  question  of  freedom,  when  stripped  to 
its  steel  center  is  Just  this  Who  has  the 
guns?  •  •  •  [Ours]  Is  the  sort  of  freedom 
which,  based  upon  an  ide.il  and  an  urge,  wa-s 
born  In  gunfire,  preserved  In  gunfire,  and 
which  l8.  even  today,  mamt.iined  by  a  ready 
strength  of  arms 

Now.  the  question  Mr  Hess  asks.  "Who 
has  the  guns?"  Is  an  interesting  one. 
It  Is  the  same  question  I  have  asked 
on  several  occasions  in  speeches  delivered 
on  the  floor  of  the  House  in  connection 
with  the  National  Board  for  the  Promo- 
tion of  Rifle  Practice  and  its  implement- 
ing agency,  the  OEBce  of  the  Director  of 
Civilian  Marksmanship.  F\)r  I  have 
shown  that  through  this  protjram  more 
than  60  million  rounds  of  ammunition 
and  thousands  of  weapons  are  slven 
away  free,  at  the  taxpayers'  expense,  to 
members  of  clubs  affiliate  with  the  Na- 
tional Rifle  Association.  I  have  also 
shown  that  this  program  Is  so  loosely 
controlled  that  records  of  the  names  of 
the  club  members  who  get  this  free  am- 
munition are  not  even  kept.  Further, 
I  have  Introduced  into  the  Record  litera- 
ture of  extremist  and  self-styled  guerrilla 
organizations  recommending  that  its 
members  Join  the  NRA  and  stock  up  on 
arms  and  ammunition  So  I  have  Indeed 
asked  the  question.  "Who  has  the  guns'*" 

Mr.  Kempton  asked  Mr.  Hess  about 
the  article  he  wrote  In  which  he  asked 
that  question.     Said  Mr.  Hess: 

That  one  I  have  read  lately.  It's  often 
reprinted.  I  wrote  It  as  a  lifetime  member 
of  the  National  Rifle  Association  It's  a  little 
overstated  but  It  seems  a  pity  to  me  when 
people  feel  that  there  is  something  Indecent 
about  flrearms.  And  I  still  think  that.  If 
everybody  In  Latin  America  had  a  pistol,  they 
would  have  democracy. 

I  guess  Mr.  Hess  would  rename  the 
Alliance  for  Progre.ss,  "Pistols  for  Prog- 
ress" and  make  the  neces.sary  changes 
in  this  program  of  economic  assistance. 

The  article  by  Murray  Kempton  is  rec- 
ommended reading  for  every  person  con- 
cerned with  who  will  shoot  what  from 
his  hip  next.  With  unanimous  consent 
I  am  inserting  Mr.  Kempton's  article  in 
the  Record: 

GOLOWATKR  Finds  His  Sobensen 
(By  Murray  Kempton) 

"It  wovUd  not  be  .America  really  If  It  did 
not  produce  men  who  suddenly  tire  of  palav- 
er and  reach  for  the  rifle  on  the  wall,  to  use 


themselves  or  to  hand  to  the  underdog  who 
needs  It'  i  Karl  Hess,  the  American  Mer- 
cury  Mav  ly54  I 

Karl  Hess  wroie  the  draft  of  Barrt  Oold- 
WATtRs  acceptance  speech  as  Republican 
nominee  as  he  has  composed  moat  of  C'told- 
WATERS  f(Trmal  utterances  since  being  sum- 
moned to  close  the  rhetoric  gup  after  New 
Hampshire  Senator  OoLDWATfR,  the  New 
York  Times  indicates  read  He.ss'  effort  with 
approval  but  no  visible  e.xcltement  until  he 
cume,  near  the  end,  to  the  paragraph:  "I 
would  remind  you  that  extremism  in  the 
defense  of  liberty  is  no  vice  .^nd  let  me 
remind  you  also,  that  moderation  In  the 
pursuit  of  Justi'-e  Is  no  virtue  " 

"I  like  that,"  Barry  Goldwater  exclaimed 
And  so  that  paragraph,  in  tune  with  the  In- 
stincts of  the  Senator  as  critic,  was  the  only 
one  in  the  acceptance  speech  to  appear  with 
a  line  bene.ith  each  word  for  emphasis  when 
Its  text  was  release<l  to  the  news  media 
And  when  lie  reminded  us  all  In  San  Fran- 
cisco that  extremism  In  the  defense  of  liberty 
Is  no  vice,  his  j»allerle8  and  his  delegates 
gave  way  to  the  loudest  cry  of  Joy  they  would 
raise  all  evening  More  than  anything  else 
he  said  that  night,  that  paragraph  made 
those  who  trust  Barrt  Goldwater  think  they 
had  found  tne  reu.son  for  their  trust,  and 
those  wJio  fear  him  think  they  had  found 
the   reason    for   their  fear 

Yet  the  statement  that  extremism  In  the 
defense  of  liberty  Is  no  vice  essentially  means 
nothing  unless  we  know  what  images  come 
to  th«  speaker's  mind  Barry  Goldwater 
would  seem  to  h.ive  a  mind  with  small  In- 
clination to  learn  what  it  does  not  know 
already  Its  desire  Is  not  to  explore  but  to 
respond  Fur  from  being  superriclal.  this 
mind  IS  one  of  the  more  elemental  in  our 
public  experience,  it  m'lves  not  on  the  sur- 
face of  that  experience  but  In  Its  deeps. 
One  does  not  convey  an  idea  to  the  head,  one 
strikes   a   chord  In   the  Interior 

Karl  Hess  seems  to  be  the  first  speech- 
writer  .Senator  Goldwater  has  had  whu  fully 
meets  his  interior  necessities,  tuid  who  brings 
not  Jiut  a  pen  but  a  tuning  furk  to  the 
.service  i>f  a  rnan  whose  feeling  h;LS  always 
been  less  fi>r  the  words  than  for  the  music 
No  prior  mechanic  ever  had  this  precise 
pitch  The  Seniitor  has  wwndered  most  of 
the  last  decade  between  the  sporting  bal- 
loonlsts.  too  far  loose  In  the  atmosphere, 
like  Brent  Bozell,  and  the  groundlings,  too 
bound  to  earth,  ilke  Stephen  Shadegg,  it 
Tony  .Smith,  his  present  .idmlnlstrative  as- 
sistant Neither  sort  quite  suits  that  side 
iif  Barrt  Goldwater's  nature  to  which  the 
sight  of  any  new  gadget  is  an  evi>catlon. 
As  a  politician  incurably  amateur.  Bn/.ell 
could  not  really  care  about  what  worked 
Shadegg  and  Smith  cared  too  much  about 
what  had  always  worked  Goldwater  h;is 
gone  as  fiir  .is  he  has  because  his  interior 
understood  his  real  strength  better  than 
li>glc  and  tradition  could  .^.«!  a  hobbyl.st  he 
has  no  higher  delight  than  the  discovery  of 
a  new  gadget  which  no  other  hobbyist  has; 
as  a  politician,  he  could  have  no  useful  in- 
.strument  except  some  new  gadget  which  no 
other  politician  would  dare  to  try  He  thus 
htted  his  tactics  to  his  taste. 

The  old  rules  Instructed  that  he  would 
need  to  moderate  his  views  to  make  him.self 
an  Important  polltlc.U  figure:  but  that  rule 
grew  up  In  a  politics  m<Tst  of  whriee  practi- 
tioners were  moderate  by  nature  and  who 
were  glad  to  settle  into  that  posture,  as 
soon  as  it  was  convenient  and  practical. 
Senator  Goldwater  is  not  moderate;  and 
after  his  horrid  experience  in  New  Hamp- 
shire, he  followed  hl.s  nature  Instead  of 
softening,  he  grew  harder  He  had  alwavs 
been  genial  with  his  critics  and  anxious  for 
their  affection  Now  he  .showed  that  he  could 
be  Cold  and  cruel  to  his  opponent.s.  even  after 
they  were  beaten,  and  after  tradition  argued 
that  he  would  serve  himself  t)etter  by  salving 
rather  than  Siiltlng  their  wounds 


Goldwater  used  to  talk  about  •crapoin- 
the  United  Nations  and  seemed  a  plta^f 
tractable  man;  In  San  Francisco  he  prom.' 
ised  to  strengthen  the  United  Natlom  and 
seemed  harsh  and  Intractable  In  a  way  heh«d 
never  iseen  He  had  C(jmmenced  to  hurt  p«o. 
pie's  feelings,  he  did  not  bother  even  to 
thank  CllfTord  White,  the  eastern  profeagion- 
al  who  had  been  his  preconvenilon  orgaaix. 
mg  director  No  one  who  knows  him  well 
could  remember  Barry  Goldwater  glvin. 
way  to  bad  personal  manners  before  One  of 
his  oldest  acoUtes  from  the  eastern  eatab- 
Ushment  of  the  new  conservatism  said  the 
other  day  that  he  was  afraid  that  Buit 
Goujwater  might  have  a  p<iwer  complex. 
That  Is  too  much  to  say  about  him  yet;  tbe 
manner  may  soften,  but  the  voice  that  once 
wanted  only  for  us  to  like  him  has  taken  on 
a  tone  demanding  first  that  we  respect  him. 

In  March  he  made  two  changes  in  his  to- 
mediate  staff  that  were  particular  portent* 
of  the  direction  In  which  he  was  following 
his  Instincts  He  UK)k  on  Edward  Nellor  m 
his  press  secret.iry.  the  hand,  and  Karl  HeH 
as  his  speechwTlter.  the  head.  Nellor  U  t 
former  research  assl.^tanl  to  Fulton  Lewis,  Jr., 
and  w.is  occasional  speechwritt-r  for  the  late 
Senator  Joe  McCarthy  In  choosing  Nellor. 
then.  Goldwater  called  not  ujxjn  the  com- 
fortable establishment  of  the  Republican 
Party  but  upon  the  armed  camp  outside  It 

Hess  wa.s  a  more  complicated  bit  of  good*, 
lefw  familiar  than  Nellor  was  to  Washington 
Joiirnalists.  who  had  known  him  for  enough 
years  U)  have  developed  for  him  that  toler- 
ance reporters  might  have  for  any  old  col- 
league who  had  become  a  private  detective 
and  wasn't  investigating  them 

When  he  committed  himself  entirely  to 
Goldwater  In  March.  Hess  was  director  of 
special  projects  for  the  American  Inatltute 
for  Public  Policy  Research,  whose  purpcee 
Is  to  educate  the  public  In  the  "social  and 
public  advantages  •  •  •  [of]  the  system  of 
free  competitive  enterprise"  and  whose  dlrec- 
tors,  for  all  their  tax-exempt  stattis.  would 
be  delighted  If  some  Congressman  should 
stumble  upon  one  of  their  studies  of  union 
monopoly,  medicare,  or  Federal  aid  to  edu- 
cation and  tcike  Its  lessons  to  heart.  The 
Institute  depends  for  support  on  keeping 
alive  the  conviction  of  businessmen  that  the 
Government  which  labors  so  hard  to  make 
them  rich  Is  their  socialist  enemy.  A  man 
experienced  at  maintaining  that  proposition 
has  the  bent  for  metaphysics  which  Ooui- 
WATER  has  missed  In  speechwrlters  like  Smith 
and  Shadegg 

ONE  INTERIOR  CALLING  ANOTHER 

Hess  also  had  rendered  editorial  assistance 
to  another  Institute — the  Institute  for  Stra- 
tegic Studies,  a  subsidiary  of  a  third  Inatl- 
tute — the  American  Enterprise  Institute. 
The  Institute  for  Strategic  Studies  is  com- 
manded by  retired  Adm.  Arleigh  Burke  and 
fully  reflects  his  sense  that  the  trouble  with 
our'foreign  policy  is  that  politicians  playing 
st)ldler  have  pushed  the  soldiers  who  want 
to  play  politician  into  the  shadows.  Hess.  In 
this  connection,  offers  that  bent  for  RealpoU- 
tlk  which  Goldwater  missed  In  Bozell. 

But  all  these  previous  afflllatlone  reflecti 
only  surface  qualities;  there  must  be  some- 
thing deeper  to  make  Karl  Hess  the  flnt 
speechwriter  to  fully  satisfy  Barry  Gou>- 
water.  One  interior  must  be  calling  to  an- 
other when  the  Senator  cries  out  "I  like 
that." 

The  -"source  of  this  Interior  harmony  doei 
not  sound  Instantly  loud  to  anyone  who  vlslte 
Mr.  Hess  in  the  ofHce  at  the  Goldwater  pre- 
convention  campaign  headquarters,  where  he 
waits  to  move  into  the  conquered  headquar- 
ters of  the  Republican  National  Committee. 
He  is  Just  a  little  beyond  40.  placid,  with  the 
round,  unllned  face  and  the  too-settled  figure 
which  artistic  convention  uses  to  convey  the 
Inner  peace  that  is  possessed  by  the  Buddha. 

Habit  has  made  Hess  agreeable  to  any 
visiting  Journalist,  whatever  hla  heresl*.  •• 
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^4,an  is  agreeable  to  another.    He  has 
"**  !^1ws   posture   because  he   la   a  thor- 
•''i.'S  compcte^it  artisan,  always  a  busy  but 
"**  rLfoVe  now  an  especially  Buccessful  one. 
?teUUe  "Director  of  Special  Projects"  at  the 
^.Hcan     Enterprise     Institute     described 
•^.r ions  largely  anonymous  and  mechanical. 
•"".areer  has  generally  had  that  cast.    He 
^**nrS  editor  at  NewsweeJc  from   1950  to 
;^^a^  there,  of  course,  his  work  was  un- 
1954.  &""       seems  to  have  written  at  leaat 
•*"    h,viks  and  all  had  to  be  signed  with  the 
:iSJ^other  men.    It  is  said  that  he  wrote 
?Tn  Noble's  memoir  of  his  life  In  a  Soviet 
^"^  n  r^mu     Gunther  Relnhardfs   "Crime 
Kout  punishment"  (a  history  of  Stalln'8 
Se    and  Elmer  Peterson's  "Big  Dam  Foo  - 
fhness"  (a  complaint  against  public  power). 
tZZ^i  compile  "The  Conservative  Papers' 
r    roneressman  Melvin  LanU)  as  a  rebuttal 
""jS  S^EVELT'6  collection.  "The  Liberal 
Zr^Ts  "    He  seems  to  have  worked  at  various 
^J^  as  an  editor  of   Counter-Attack.  the 
^Setter  which  left  us  Red   Channels;   as 
ZZroi  Washington  World,  a  failed  eflort  to 
Mtabllsh  a  rlghtwlng  newsmagazine:  wid  aa 
Jg^her   and   writer   for   the   Republican 

'^Jt  of  all  these  things  there  Is  strangely 
„tue  from  which  to  Judge  Karl  Hess'  Interior. 
iceDt  bv  the  dubious  standard  of  assocla- 
non  There  Is.  in  fact,  only  one  body  of  work 
Zed  bv  Karl  Hess,  and  thus,  with  certain 
Saltations,  both  useful  and  fair  "  «om-ce 
'or  the  ciist  of  his  mind  and  the  bent  of  his 
moulse  Those  are  the  articles  Hess  wrote 
"r  the  American  Mercury  from  the  spring  of 
1954  until  the  sununer  of  1957. 

The  Mercury  then  was  published  by  Rus- 
lell  NLiguire.  an  oil  speculator  and  wartime 
.ubmachlnegun  processor.     When  Hess  tost 
beean  to  write  for   It.   Magulre  still   had  a 
lewTiers    permit    from    the    respectable,    if 
ucCarthylst  right;  he  had  enlisted  WlUlam  P. 
Buckley   Jr..  Ralph  de  Toledano.  and  Irene 
Korballv    Kuhu    lus    contributing    editors   to 
the  Mercury.     By   1955.  Magulre  had  begun 
to  be  pi»6cssed  by  visions  of  a  Zionist  con- 
splracv.  so  that   by   1958.  the  Antl-Defama- 
tlon  Leagtie  was  Impelled  to  caU  his  Mercury 
•the    single    moet     lmpc«-tant    antl-Semltlc 
publication  at  the  present  time."     Buckley. 
de  Toledano  and  Mrs.  Kuhn  were  disturbed 
enough  by  Magulre's  aura  to  resign  from  his 
sufl  as  early  as   1965.     Hess  became  a  con- 
tributing editor  of  the  Mercury  In  the  reorga- 
nization after  their  exodus.    His  best  known 
editorial  a.-vsoclate  by  that  stage  of  the  Mer- 
cury s  decav   was  Harold   Lord  Varney,  who 
has'been  so"  long  thought  of  as  a  philosophi- 
cal Fascist  as  to  have  earned  some  reverence 
as  a  nnxlerate. 

We  arrive  then  at  the  largest  sheaf  of 
writings  that  is  signed  with  Karl  Hess'  own 
name  and,  even  then,  one's  first  question  has 
to  be  not  about  what  Karl  Hess  wrote  but 
for  whom  he  wrote  it.  To  help  his  questioner 
and  his  own  memory,  he  reaches  to  his  desk 
and  picks  up  a  mimeographed  summary  of 
his  life  and  works  gathered  by  Group  Re- 
search, a  private  agency  specializing  In  un- 
friendly studies  of  the  personnel,  the  prin- 
ciples, and  the  instruments  of  the  rlghtwlng 
revolt. 

article:   on    oppenheimer 

"A  lot  of  people  think  Group  Research  Is  a 
smear  group."  Hess  smiled.  "But  this  piece 
Is  better  than  my  memory,  and  it  will  help 
me  an.swer.  Thev  say  that  the  Anti-Defama- 
tion League  found  that  by  1959  the  Mercury, 
under  M  igulrc.  had  become  the  most  Im- 
portant anti-Semitic  publication  in  the  coun- 
try, and  that  I  had  quit  before  then.  Ac- 
tually I  think  thev  may  be  wrong;  they  say 
I  left  the  nvisthead  in  1958.  I  think  I  left 
well  before  then.  I  decided  to  leave  when 
Uaguire  rewrote  a  piece  of  mine  on  the  In- 
stitute for  Advanced  Study  quite  badly." 

That  would  be  In  July  of  1956,  when  Karl 
Hess'  name  appeared  under  an  article  on 
Robert  Oppenheimer  and  the   Institute  for 


Advanced  Study  at  Princeton.     The  article 
contains  the  customary  accounts  of  fraterni- 
zation with  the   Communist   conspiracy   by 
various  of  the  Institute's  fellows.    But  there 
were  odd  little  digressions;  one  such  reports 
that,  on  social  occasions  at  the  Institute.  Al- 
bert Einstein,  "Is  mentioned  as  brightening 
considerably   when   the   subject   turns   from 
science   to    Zionism,   a    subject   dear    to   his 
heart    as  the  Times  points  out.  throughout 
hU  career  at  the  institute."    The  most  pow- 
erful   single    figure    among    the    Institute's 
trustees  is  Identified  as  "Senator  Herbert  H. 
Lehman,   legislator.    International    financier, 
and  avowed  enemy  of  the  sort  of  security 
system  that  lifted  Oppenhelmer's  clearance." 
The  word  "Zionist"  translates  "Jew,"  and  the 
phrase    "International    financier"    as    "rich 
Jew"  In  the  half-consciousness  of  the  au- 
dience at  which  Russell  Magulre  aimed.    But 
In  no  other  contribution  of  his  to  the  Mer- 
cury did  Hess  cater  in  any  such  detail  to 
Magulre's  obsession;   and  it  is  only  fair  to 
assume  that  his  memory  can  be  trusted  In 
Its  assertion  that  any  antl-Semltlc  expres- 
sions m  the  Institute  article  were  Magulre's 
violations  of  what  he  claims  was  an  origi- 
nally Innocent  manuscript.  ^ 

"It  was  terrible,"  Hess  remembers.  The 
wife  of  one  of  my  best  friends  was  Oppen- 
helmer's secretary.  When  the  piece  came 
out  I  dldnt  even  recognize  It.  It  was  a 
terrible  thing;  I  suppose  I  should  have  quit 
then.  But  I  dldnt  know  Just  what  good  it 
would  do.  And  then  I  was  freelancing,  and 
theMercury  was  an  outlet. 

"But  after  that  I  left.  I  dont  believe  I 
ever  did  anything  for  them  again.  Oh,  there 
was  a  piece  of  mine  In  April  of  1957?  Well. 
there  may  be  but  I  certainly  hope  that  any- 
thing of  mine  that  was  printed  In  the  Mer- 
cury after  the  Institute  thing  was  written 

G&rlicr. 

"I  suppose  I  stayed  longer  than  I  should 
have.     A  lot  of  people  left  before  I  did." 

One  earlier  secessionist  was  Ralph  de  Tole- 
dano, who  quit  as  a  contributing  editor  in 
1955  with  the  charge  that  the  Mercury  "flirts 
with  anti-Semites,"  and  created  by  that  act 
one  of  those  vacancies  on  the  Mercury  mast- 
head, which  were  thereafter  filled  by  Karl 
Hess  among  others.  Toledano  reported  that 
he  had  been  told  that  Magulre  had  called 
him  a  "Jew  boy." 

"Oh,"  says  Hess,  "Magulre  was  not  tne 
sort  of  man  who  would  ever  use  a  term  like 
'Jew  boy.'  It  was  Just  that  he  began  seeing 
a  Zionist  under  every  bed.  Of  course,  any 
kind  of  antl-SemltIsm  Is  no  good  but  Ma- 
gulre's sort  was  the  kind  I  would  least 
imagine  would  be  harmful,  because  it  was 
so  obscure.  You  know,  charts  and  all  sorts 
of  tall*  about  the  lllumlnatl.  I  only  went 
out  to  his  house  and  got  the  treatment  once. 
He  had  a  whole  bound  set  of  the  Dearborn 
Independent.  He  had  this  Idea  of  reprinting 
the  whole  thing.  Actually  I  think  the 
trouble  was  his  wife— beautiful  woman  In- 
cidentally—she  was  a  white  Russian  and  you 
know  what  they're  like.  When  I  left  that 
night,  I'd  already  decided  to  quit.  No,  I 
don't  know  when  it  was  or  when  I  quit." 

In  March  1956  Hess  led  the  Mercury  with 
a    piece   captioned   "Your    Checklist   on    the 

U.N." 

"The  kindly  clergyman  who  speaks  oi  tne 
U  N.  as  a  virtually  holy  trust  probably  doesn't 
have  the  foggiest  notion  that  the  UN.  has 
rejected  God  at  Its  front  door,"  It  said.  The 
Mercury's  readers  meet  Innocents  like  that 
every  day,  Hess  suggested,  and  here  was  a 
list,  category  by  category,  of  the  true  facts 
to  set  thwn  straight.  ,     ,  ,     * 

Some  samples  from  Hess'  arsenal  of  facts : 

"Communists  In  U.N.:  The  Informed  esti- 
mate of  the  United  States  News  is  that  'as 
many  as  50  percent  of  the  1.300  policy-level 
staff  members  of  the  U.N.  were  either  Com- 
munists or  willing  to  follow  Communist 
direction.'  ^    .    ..  ^ 

"Fifth  column:  'You  have  erected  the 
greatest  fifth  column   headquarters   In   the 


world— the  United  Nations.  Why  a  great 
Nation  like  the  United  States  bothers  to  be- 
long to  such  a  monstrous  organization,  why 
any  great  nation  would  care  to  Join— is  more 
than  I  can  honestly  comprehend,'  Lord 
Beaverbrook." 

"Miscegenation:  The  U.N.  has  produced  at 
least  one  official  statement  approving  of 
intermarriage  between  the  races,  whether  or 
not  there  might  be  Individual  cultural  objec- 
tions." , 

"I  don't  recognize  any  of  this,  Hess  an- 
swered, when  he  had  heard  various  samples 
read  aloud.  "I've  forgotten  most  of  these 
things;  I  suppose  I  ought  to  get  hold  of  them. 
Some  one  will  be  bringing  them  up.  This 
one  I  sort  of  remember  as  a  compilation  I 
put  together  of  what  other  people  had  said, 
with  very  little  of  my  own  in  it." 

In  January  of  1956,  Hess  composed  for  the 
Mercury  another  analysis  of  the  UN.  in  th^ 
case  of  the  lies  he  said  the  U.N.  tells  about 

itself.  „  ,^    .   „„ 

"Since  the  inception  of  the  United  Na- 
tions, it  has  been  clear,"  Hess  wrote  then, 
"that  Sweden's  totalitarian.  If  benevolent, 
socialism  has  been  the  standard  and  goal  of 
this  organization.  THis  supranational  agency 
has  been  easily  used  by  the  'professional 
peacemakers'  In  the  Kremlin.  It  provided  a 
perfect  cover  for  their  peaceful  espionage  in 
this  and  other  countries." 

Karl  Hess,  of  course,  drafted  the  speech 
"The  United  Nations:  An  Instrument  for 
Peace  and  Freedom"  for  Senator  Goldwateb 
to  deliver  In  Los  Angeles  last  May. 

"The  way  I  felt  about  the  U.N.  when  I 
wrote  for  the  Mercury  is  diflferent  from  the 
way  I  feel  now,"  Hess  says.  "I've  done  a 
lot  of  thinking  about  it  and  so  has  the  Sena- 
tor But  I  still  can't  see  the  connection 
between  the  charter  and  what's  going  on 
now.  You  look  at  the  charter;  Its  one  of 
the  most  wonderful  things  I've  ever  read^ 
And  then  he  lost  patience  at  having  indulged 
even  this  long  in  nonsense  for  the  sake  oi 
decorum,  and  said:  "I  don't  know  why  it  has 
to  be  assumed  that  your  moral  character  is 
the  way  you  feel  about  the  U.N.  Suppose 
you  are  against  the  U.N.;  it's  a  mortal  or- 
ganization and  ought  to  be  subject  to  mortal 
criticism." 

WHO    HAS    the    guns? 

Karl  Hess  seems  to  have  been  most  com- 
fortable at  the  Mercury  when  he  was  writing 
about  the  things  that  truly  interested  him. 
which  were  not  politics  or  economics  but 
the  iron  of  weapons  and  of  military  disci- 
pline. 

In  1957.  he  asked  each  reader  "Should  you 
own  a  gun?  "  and  answered: 
""The  question  of  freedom,  when  stripped 
to  Its  steel  center  Is  Just  this:  Who  Has  the 
guns''— [Ours]  is  the  sort  of  freedom  which, 
based  upon  an  ideal  and  an  urge,  was  born 
in  gunfire,  preserved  In  gunfire,  and  which  is, 
even  today,  maintained  by  a  ready  strength 
of  arms." 

"That  one  I  have  read  lately,"  Hess  says. 
"It's  often  reprinted.  I  wrote  it  as  a  lifetime 
member  of  the  National  Rifle  Association. 
It's  a  little  overstated  but  it  seems  a  pity 
to  me  when  people  feel  that  there  is  some- 
thing indecent  about  firearms.  And  I  still 
think  that,  if  everybody  in  Latin  America 
had  a  pistol,  they  would  have  democracy.' 

But  the  fullest  expression  of  his  notions 
of  strength,  order,  and  history  that  Karl 
Hess  ever  gave  himself  in  the  Mercury  was 
m  Its  November  1956  issue  under  the  title: 
"The  War  Against  Our   National   Guard." 

He  began  by  asking  what  would  happen 
to  us  all  if  the  United  States  were  ever  to 
have  a  President  who  tried  to  enforce  an 
open   dictatorship. 

"The  answer  must,"  he  wrote,  "be  based 
upon  something  wdth  the  palpable  force  of  a 
bayonet  and  the  spiritual  force  of  this  Re- 
public's concept  of  sovereign  peoples.  There 
are   52   good  reasons  why   a  Federal  abuse 
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could  be  itopped  dead  tn  Its  tracks.     They 
are  the  53  National  Guards. " 

President  Roosevelt  had.  Hess  explained. 
schemed  to  convert  the  National  Guard  Into 
a  "people's  army  •  •  •  In  order  to  pave  the 
way  for  a  future  In  which  military  tradition 
would  be  weakened  "  And  ever  since,  "there 
have  been  continuing  efTorts  to  'civUlanize' 
or  'demilitarize'  the  Armed   Forces." 

These  efforts,  Hess  went  on.  "have  been 
somewhat  successful  where  civilian  Secre- 
taries can  exercise  control."  but  National 
Guard  commanders  resisted  interference  by 
elected  officers  of  their  States 

"There  always  has  existed  In  most  Guard 
units  a  rigid  old-fashioned  snobblness' 
about  rank — men  seek  it  and  work  for  it." 
Hess  Imagined.  "It  doesnt  pay  off  in  pro- 
gresslvlsm.  but  it  does  pay  off  In  battle  " 

"Guard  units  tend  to  separate  people  Into 
classes  In  defiance  of  the  classless  society 
(That)  help*  raise  the  hackles  of  those  who 
stay  up  at  night  dreamlni?  of  tomorrow's 
egalitarian  Utopias." 

"I  wrote  that."  Hess  says  now.  "In  coop- 
eration with  some  National  Guard  f)eople  I 
think  It's  a  little  strong.  I  remember,  for 
Instance,  that  the  National  Guard  does  have 
to  fight  Federal  wars.  Do  I  think  civilian 
Secretarlea  exercise  dangerous  controP 
Look.  clTlllan  control  Is  in  the  Constitution 
and  I've  always  been  rather  fond  nf  the  Con- 
stitution. But  there's  a  very  .serious  moralp 
problem  today.  The  military  are  being  treat- 
ed like  second-class  citizens  by  McN^mara. 
That  was  one  of  the  things  that  gravitated 
me  to  the  Senator.  When  McNamara  thinks 
the  military  is  In  his  way.  he  doesn't  rhooee 
to  talk  to  its  personnel.  We  have  built  up 
over  the  years  a  system  of  Judgment  In 
awards  of  military  contracts  It  Is  the  mili- 
tary men — engineers,  warrior^.  p<iet,s  and 
priests — who  know  that  .system  best  and  Mc- 
Namara  pays  them  no  attention  '  Hess  was 
troubled  by  one  paragraph  In  his  National 
Guard  brief  In  the  Mercury  As  printed,  it 
read: 

"In  the  National  Guard,  by  and  large  there 
is  more  of  a  preoccupation  with  training  and 
with  distinctly  undemocratic  efforts  to  In- 
still discipline  that  comes  from  respect  of 
and  obedience  to  authority  " 

"I  dont  understand  that."  Hess  .savs  n' w 
What  did  I  think  he  had  meant  saying  that 
National  Guard  discipline  was  undemocratic"" 
I  suggested  that  perhaps  then  Hess  had 
thought  that  to  be  undemocratic  m  tro<Tp 
training  waa  a  virtue  and  not  a  sin  or  per- 
haps his  editor  had  forgotten  to  surround 
the  word  "undemocratic  '  with  quotation 
marks  to  Indicate  Irony 

"Yes,"  Hees  answered  "It  must  have  been 
some  reason  like  that  I  dont  think  I  could 
have  meant  it  critically  I  have  always  had 
the  highest  respect  for  military  rank  '• 

Karl  Hess  never  had  much  chance  to  test 
that  reai>ect  for  rank  in  the  crucible  of  Its 
service,  although  that  was  not  fnr  want  of 
trying.  He  enlisted  in  World  W.ir  II  and 
waa  sent  to  an  armored  forie  school  and 
then  discharged  for  malaria,  berl-berl,  dengue 
and  other  effects  of  his  childhood  In  the 
Philippines.  The  military  tr  idltlon  sef>ms 
to  have  been  his  p;tsslon  ever  since  K.irl 
Hess  may  be  that  special  kind  of  revolution- 
ary whose  Impulse  arises  from  frustration. 
one  of  Lucien  de  L.^  H'xlde's  lawyers  with- 
out clieuta.  physicians  without  patients  writ- 
ers without  residers  ' 

He  would  seem  to  have  been  a  soldier  with- 
out a  weapon,  and  he  remembers  having 
been  a  writer  who  would  have  had  no  read- 
ers once  he  left  the  stable  of  Rus.sell  Magulre 
There  is  In  his  life  a  line  which  runs  from 
1954  wnen  Karl  Hess  thou^'ht  how  .\merlcan 
It  Is  to  tire  of  palaver  and  reach  for  a  gun. 
all  the  way  to  July  of  this  summer  when  he 
brought  to  Senator  Goldwatfr  the  notion 
that  it  la  no  sin  to  be  extreme  In  the  de- 
fense of  liberty.  And  Senator  Golowater 
responded    as    he    does    in    his    moments    of 


genuine  feeling,  which  are  not  when  he  agrees 
with  a  conception  but  when  he  recognizes  a 
shared  response  They  need  each  other  Karl 
Hess  Is  a  perfect  fit  because  his  mind  bolls 
down  to  notions  of  order  and  of  discipline 
and  his  blood  beats  to  a  wild  disordered 
tune. 

Perhaps  all  this  Is  too  harsh  on  them  both. 
It  Is.  without  straining  to  Judge  anyone's 
Interior,  quite  enough  to  absorb  the  fact 
that  It  took  only  4  days  In  San  Francisco 
to  give  us  a  Republican  candidate  for  Pres- 
ident whose  speeches  are  written  by  a  man 
whom  a  Journalist  has  to  ask  why  he  went 
on  writing  for  a  magazine  whose  publisher 
could  not  contain  his  possession  by  the 
specter  of  the  International  Jew  And  the 
subject.  Barry  Ooldwater's  Teti  .Sorensen. 
entirely  ai^reeable  answers  the  question  as 
thoukch  he  were  talking  about  an  ordinary 
career  and  a  nnrmal  Job  in  whoce  course  he 
WH.s  transiently  embarrii-ssed  when  hl.s  em- 
ployer invttod  him  to  dinner  and  explained 
that  the  Jews  were  at  our  throat  and  then 
went  home  thinking  that  really  he  should 
quit 


APPORTIONMENT  OF  NAVAL  SHIP 
WORK  FOR  REPAIRS.  CON\'ER- 
SIONS.  AND  NEW  CONSTRUCTION 

Mr  CORMAN  Mr  Speaker,  I  a.sk 
unanimou.s  con.sont  tliat  the  gentleman 
from  California  (Mr.  LECorTTl  may  ex- 
tend hi.s  remark.s  at  thi.s  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  e.xtraneoui  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  crentleman 
from  Cahfornia? 

There  was  no  objection 

Mr.  LEGGETT.  Mr  Speaker,  the  Is- 
sue presented  here  this  afternoon  is  to 
k'ive  this  House  a  second  chance  to  re- 
vise the  apportionment  of  naval  ship 
work  for  repairs,  conversions,  and  new 
construction  between  public  and  private 
shipyards 

The  primary  point  that  I  would  em- 
phasize is  that  it  Is  unrealistic  to  appor- 
tion on  a  65-35  basis  the  naval  work  on 
repairs  and  conversions  but  substantially 
leave   new  construction    uncontrolled. 


August  ]^ 

The  problem  is  compounded  whoi  w* 
realize  that  new  construction  accoimS 
for  two-thirds  of  the  naval  budget  u!! 
that  private  yards  have  received  80  d« 
cent  of  this  item  for  the  past  seviS 
years.  ^ 

For  the  third  successive  year  thli 
House  is  called  upon  in  approprlatln» 
funds  for  naval  procurement  to  date- 
mine  whether  a  provision  should  be  ia. 
eluded  with  respect  to  naval  ship  rei 
pairs  and  conversions  only  which  would 
guarantee  35  percent  of  this  buslneaa  to 
private  shipyards. 

Your  reasoning  and  findings  to  ao- 
prove  the  limitation  in  past  years  vm 
not  be  valid  and  binding  as  precedent  for 
the  fiscal  year  1965.  There  are  a  number 
of  reasons  for  the  change  In  circum- 
stance which  I  would  ask  you  to  consider. 

Many  Members  have  stated  annually 
on  the  House  floor  that  this  action  would 
not  affect  the  Navy  complement.  The 
falsity  of  these  representations  is  mani- 
fested month  by  month  as  naval  ship- 
yard attrition  Is  affected. 

You  might  ask  yourselves  the  ques- 
tion. "What  does  it  profit  the  United 
States  to  terminate  the  employment  of 
a  loyal  20 -year  veteran  shipyard  civil 
servant  on  the  chance  that  a  private 
shipyard  in  another  part  of  the  country 
will  offer  some  other  inexperienced  em- 
ployee lesser  nonunion  wages  to  pro- 
duce a  product  of  admitted  lesser  qual- 
ity?" 

This  is  one  of  the  questions  we  frankly 
ask  on  the  west  coast. 

Last  year  public  shipyard  employment 
stood  at  97.800.  This  year's  total  em- 
ployment stands  at  88.731  and  there  are 
those  who  would  attempt  to  cut  this  fig- 
ure in  half  notwithstanding  the  claim 
that  they  are  supporting  the  Navy  and 
our  national  defense. 

At  thl.<^  fxjint  in  the  Record  I  would  like 
to  record  the  actual  personnel  reductions 
effected  at  each  naval  shipyard  in  the 
country  over  the  past  2  years. 
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PortiTnoulh .  ..„.  ,^....... 

H<tstot\. 

.S't'w  Yurk     ....„ 

I'hilivlplpliU  .,^, 

Norfolk     

(  harl»»sion   ...... 

I><ing  1  teach........ 

?^in  Kr mcLsco... 
Mare  I^lan'l.. 
i'tijfpt  -^'iind., 
I'^'^u•l  lldrtir>r. 


Total 


On  IxMrd — all  naval  shipyvrli 


July  31,  !9«2    /line  3).  \9H3 


O.MO 

8.0.10 
12.440 

0.265 
10.«28 

T.3s<i 

6,  r.>-j 

7.527 
10.8.^7 

e.74.^ 

4.91» 


08.200 


S.933 
H,  420 

12.(«4 
0,203 

10.214 
7.102 
6.3(t2 
7.178 

10,  ■.'01 
»,  !«4 
4.793 


Mar  .Tl.  HM      rriiorte.1  loni 
30.  lOfW 


03,063 


R..VO 

8.230 

10,503 

8,706 

in.  ii."?« 

fi,  '¥« 
6.  IIH 

e,65« 
«.9<« 
4.K80 


88.310 


7,9<in  to  H,«0 

7.F.1II  tn  8.  lOO 

in.  3a)  to  10,  no 

7.9(X)  to  8.400 

9. 4(V)  tn  g.goo 

•s,  rtnn  to  «,  100 

4.90(1  to  5.400 

'>,  4ii)  to  t.no 

u.4(<>  to  i.m 

8.  "e  to  9,300 

4,500  to  S.000 


185,000 


'  Estimated. 

The  35-65  provision  became  effective 
August  9,  1962 

Is  it  reasonable  to  press  for  another 
10,000-man  reduction  at  this  time? 

The  following  Ls  a  chart  of  shipyard 
employment  levels  over  the  past  10  years. 
The  di.sastrous  effect  of  the  35-65  pro- 
vision is  patent,  but  will  only  be  fully 
realized  in  1965 

Bureau  of  Ships  figure*-  naval  shipyard 
employees 
Fl3<?al  year: 

195.3.. 129,  725 

1954 113.731 


Bureau  of  Ships  figures — natHiZ  shipyard 
employees — Continued 

Fiscal    year 

1955 111,847 

1956 105,058 

19.=)7 102,  140 

1958 _ 98,087 

1959 96,881 

1960 _ 95,831 

1961. 97,  4«7 

1962  (enactment.  35  to  65  » 98,589 

1963 93,963 

March: 

1964  (entlmated) 85,000 

1965  (estimated) 76.600 


The  suggestion  has  been  made  that 
*«iir  of  our  naval  shipyards  are  surplus, 
nSrlthstanding  the  fact  that  we  wUl 
Send  next  year  better  than  $2  billion. 
^flfth  largest  naval  ship  procurement 
hidnet  in  our  history. 

■nils  House,  the  Navy  Department  and 
the  Department  of  Defense  have  sup- 


ported this  budget  Item  in  past  years; 
however,  I  wish  to  point  out  the  material 
changes  prevalent  for  fiscal  1965.  I  have 
prepared  the  following  table  showing  the 
historical  division  of  naval  work  between 
public  and  private  yards,  as  the  same 
has  been  affected  by  the  35-65  doctrine. 


Apportionment  of  Navy  shipvwrk,  1953-64 
[In  millions] 


Oross  construot ion— Repairs, 
alterations,  and  conversions 


Per- 
cent 


Private    Per- 
yarrts     cent 


33 
64 
41 
51 
51 
60 
68 
49 
62 
68 
71 
65 


67 

$336 

36 

483 

f,9 

491 

49 

949 

40 

1.269 

40 

1.235 

42 

1,472 

51 

505 

38 

1,560 

42 

1,787 

20 

2,215 

35 

1,748 

31 

1,730 

It  is  obvious  that  repairs  and  conver- 
sions in  naval  yards  have  been  on  a 
steady  increase  for  a  number  of  years  in 
spite  of  the  arbitrary  doctrine,  with  the 
exception  of  projected  fiscal  1965.  In 
the  latter  fiscal  year  you  will  observe  the 
naval  share  of  rapairs  is  diminished  by 
$213  million  over  1964.  The  repair  limi- 
Ution  will,  therefore,  wreak  havoc  in 
public  yards  next  year.  The  Ironic  and 
inequitable  correlative  consideration  is 
that  while  the  naval  share  of  repairs  will 
diminish  by  33 '3  percent,  private  yards 
will  probably  realize  nearly  $100  million 
of  additional  new  construction  over  1965. 

The  net  composite  result  is  shown 
where  private  yards  will  maintain  a 
steady  workload  into  1965.  while  public 
yards  suffer  a  net  reduction  of  about 
$150  million. 

With  these  factors  in  mind  and  with 
sotne  persons  alluding  to  excess  public 
yard  capability,  it  does  not  appear  to  me 
to  be  realistic  that  the  Navy  Department 
should  sit  idly  by  and  merely  repeat  the 
Department  of  Defense  in  the  current 
budget  hearings  "that  the  enactment  of 
the  '65-35  doctrine'  will  have  no  substan- 
tial detrimental  effect  on  the  Navy  in 
1965." 

If  the  doctrine  is  enacted  and  if  Navy 
yards  receive  only  $789  million  of  naval 
work  in  1965,  the  Navy  will  have  experi- 
enced one  of  its  three  worst  years  in  the 
past  10  years.  Private  yards,  on  the 
other  hand,  will  be  enjoying  one  of  their 
four  best  years.  It  would  seem  that  in 
the  year  that  we  are  judging  public  yard 
excess  capability,  the  Navy  Department 
should  have  a  relatively  free  hand  in  de- 
ploying its  workload.  As  I  recall,  35-65, 
was  intended  to  equalize  and  equitabilize, 
not  to  hamstring  and  destroy  the  Navy 
Department. 

From  the  preceding  discussion  it  is 
obvious  that  if- the  newly  created  un- 
natural apportionment  of  work  is  en- 
forced on  the  Navy,  that  1  year  hence 
we  will  be  dealing  with  a  further  attri- 
tion of  Navy  civilian  persormel,  I  am  ad- 
vised only  recently  of  multithousand 
proportior". 


If  this  House  chooses  to  act  in  disre- 
gard of  the  economies  and  the  relative 
healths  of  private  and  public  yards,  then 
you  also  must  assume  responsibility  for 
the  consequences.  The  unemployment 
that  will  occur  is  clearly  needless  and 
I  believe  makes  a  farce  of  the  retraining 
legislation  that  we  have  on  the  books. 
How  does  it  help  our  economy  to  remove 
a  highly  trained,  skilled  mechanic  from 
our  defense  effort  in  a  shotgun  attempt 
to  bolster  private  enterprise. 

I  would  like  to  submit  at  this  point  in 
the  Record  a  copy  of  my  recent  letter 
to  the  Secretary- of  the  Navy  and  his  re- 
ply. The  reply  indicates  that  the  Navy 
is  now  undergoing  a  thorough  review  of 
the  35-65  limitation. 

March  5,  1964. 
The  Honorable  Paui.  Nitze, 
Secretary  of  the  Navy, 
The  Pentagon, 
Washington,  D.C. 

DxAR  Mr.  Secret  art:  As  you  recall  there 
has  been  Included  a  provision  generally  re- 
ferred to  as  the  "35-65  doctrine"  of  ship  re- 
pairs and  conversions  In  the  appropriation 
bUls  of  1963  and  1964.  The  item  was  includ- 
ed in  the  1964  budget  and  is  once  again.  I 
And,  Included  In  the  1965  budget  as  section 

539. 

The  Navy  Department  and  the  Department 
of  Defense  have  supported  this  budget  item 
In  past  years;  however.  I  wish  to  point  out 
the  material  changes  prevalent  for  fiscal 
1965.  The  repair,  alteration  and  conversion 
budget  has  steadily  Increased  since  1960.  I 
have  prepared  the  following  table  showing 
the  historical  division  of  naval  work  between 
public  and  private  yards,  as  the  same  has 
been   affected   by   the   35-65   doctrine. 

If  the  doctrine  is  enacted  and  If  Navy 
yards  receive  only  $789  mUllon  of  Naval  work 
In  1965.  the  Navy  will  have  experienced  one 
of  its  three  worst  years  In  the  past  10  years. 
Private  yards,  on  the  other  hand,  will  be 
enjoying  one  of  their  four  best  years.  It 
would  seem  that  In  the  year  that  we  are 
judging  public  yard  excess  capability,  the 
Navy  Department  should  have  a  relatively 
free  hand  in  deploying  its  workload.  As  I  re- 
call, 35-65  was  Intended  to  equalize  and 
equltaballze,  not  to  hamstring  and  destroy 
the  Navy  Department. 

I  represent  the  Mare  Island  Naval  Ship- 
yard at  Vallejo  In  the  Fourth  Congressional 


District  where  we  are  working  on  a  daily 
basis  to  compete  and  break  previous  rec- 
ords— we  have  the  men  and  we  have  the 
equipment — we  have  launched  and  commis- 
sioned more  Polaris  submarines  In  the  past 
2  years  than  any  other  public  or  private  yard 
in  the  country — but  If  we  are  to  succeed  we 
need  your  help  and  leadership. 

Public  yards  have  occupied  the  naval  ship 
repair  and  construction  business  for  time 
Immemorial.  If  public  yards  were  not  com- 
petitive In  the  past,  leadership  and  Con- 
gress Is  parUaUy  to  blame  because  we  are 
working  according  to  the  letter  of  the  law 
and  beyond. 

If  costs  respecting  any  facet  of  the  ship 
repair  and  construction  business  are  not 
competitive  In  naval  yards,  then  I  would 
solicit  your  guidance  and  recommendations 
for  reform  to  both  our  local  yard  and  the 
Congress. 

On  the  west  coast  of  the  cotmtry  there  are 
but  a  few  private  yards  of  consequence  and 
their  existing  capability  Is  neither  compar- 
able nor  competitive  with  the  Navy.  Why 
should  otir  public  effort  be  forsaken  to  build 
up  a  few  undercapitalized  Inadequate  pri- 
vate operations? 

My  Dear  Mr.  Leggett:  The  Navy  has  care- 
fully considered  yotir  letter  of  March  5,  1964. 
In  which  you  commented  upon  the  division 
of  naval  ship  work  Isetween  naval  and  private 
shipyards  since  1953  and  urged  that  a  major 
effort  be  made  to  eliminate  section  539  from 
the  proposed  Department  of  Defense  Appro- 
priations Act,  1965.  You  pointed  out  that 
this  section,  requiring  that  at  least  35  per- 
cent of  the  Navy's  repair,  alteration,  and  con- 
version work  be  made  a\-aUable  to  private 
yards,  will  have  a  particularly  adverse  effect 
upon  naval  shipyard  operations  during  fiscal 
1965. 

The  Navy  does  not  question  the  accuracy 
of  the  statistics  and  reasoning  in  your  letter. 
It  is  true  that  t)ecause  of  lower  budget  esti- 
mates for  ship  conversion,  alteration  and 
repair  work  for  fiscal  1965,  as  compared  to 
fiscal  1964,  the  naval  shipyards'  portion  of 
such  work,  in  dollars,  will  diminish  by  about 
one-third.  The  private  shipyards'  portion  of 
such  work  will  also  decrease.  In  dollars,  by 
approximately  the  same  percentage.  With 
regard  to  new  ship  construction,  fiscal  1965 
budget  estimates  are  higher  than  those  of 
fiscal  1964.  If  it  is  decided  to  place  the  same 
percentage  of  new  construction  In  private 
yards  In  fiscal  1965  as  In  fiscal  1964.  these 
yards  will  receive  a  considerably  larger 
volume  of  such  work  during  the  next  fiscal 
year  The  net  result  Is  that  the  voliune  of 
all  types  of  naval  ship  work  In  the  private 
yards  will  remain  substantially  constant, 
while  the  overall  naval  shipyard  workload 
win  decline  appreciably.  It  should  be  noted 
that  dollar  voliune  Is  not  a  direct  refiectlon 
of  shipyard  manpower  requirements  because 
of  the  different  funding  and  spending  pat- 
terns In  the  work  segments  of  repair,  altera- 
tion, conversion,  and  new  construction. 

Firm  decisions  as  to  the  division  of  naval 
ship  construction  for  fiscal  1965  between 
naval  and  private  shipyards  will  not,  of 
course  be  made  untU  after  enactment  of  the 
Department  of  Defense  Appropriations  Act. 
1965,  but  your  estimate  of  80  percent  to  the 
private  shipyards  Is  reasonable.  As  you  In- 
dicated, the  division  of  warship  construction 
between  naval  and  private  shipyards  Is  gov- 
erned by  the  Vinson -Trammell  Act  (48  Stat. 
504)  Of  the  53  ships  In  the  1965  SCN 
budget.  Vinson -Trammell  will  apply  only  to 
the6SS(N)s.  As  In  the  past,  the  Navy  will 
recommend  assignments  of  new  construc- 
tion work  considered  to  be  In  the  best  inter- 
ests of  national  defense. 

The  Navy  Is  mindful  of  your  keen  interest 
In  the  outlook  for  the  naval  shipyards.  In 
the  event  that  the  "35  percent  proviso."  or 
some  similar  provision,  Is  enacted  as  part  of 
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the  pending  Department  of  Defense  Appro- 
priations Bill  for  ftscal  1965.  the  N.ivy  nniist, 
of  course,  comply  with  such  requirement 

Your  thoughtful  .in.ilvs'.s,  togfther  with 
similar  Information  re<-ent:y  presented  U)  the 
Shlpyarda  Pcrflcy  B<jard  which  I  chair.  Indi- 
catee  the  dcBlrablllty  for  review  of  the  65  35 
proviso  In  light  of  chantclng  conditions  I 
Intend  to  take  this  matter  un  with  ippniprl- 
ate  ofBclals  of  the  Department  of  Defeobe  m 
the  near  future 

Sincerely  yours. 

Paul  H    Vrrzr 

If  we  want  a  balanced  naval  defense 
effort,  let  us  let  the  Navy  do  the  job  with- 
out being  handicapped  by  unreasonable 
policy  limitations 

I  would  like  to  say  just  a  word  about 
the  relative  health  of  the  private  ship- 
builders as  Is  contained  in  their  April 
"Shipbuilders  Council  Annual  Report  for 
1964." 

NAVAL   SHIP  OROiX.S 

During  the  past  year,  contracts  for  29 
new  naval  ships  agsreijatitu'  149,000  dis- 
placement tons  were  placed  with  private 
shipyards.  In  numbers  of  ships,  this  is 
the  E>ostwar  high.  In  terms  of  tonnat,'e, 
the  1963  contracts  were  exceeded  only 
in  1951  when  the  new  awards  totaled 
169.920  displacement  tons 

NAVAL    SHIP    DELIVERIES 

A  total  of  17  naval  ships  as?«reKatins 
81,000  tons  were  delivered  last  year.  In 
1962  the  output  was  15  .ships  of  76.200 
tons. 

NAVAL    DROf3inO(>K 

As  of  January  1,  1964.  the  private  .ship- 
yards had  83  ships  totaling  450,300  di.s- 
placement  tons  under  construction  or  on 
order.  This  is  the  greatest  backlog  of 
naval  work  in  hand  since  1946.  and  re- 
flects a  significant  Improvement  over  the 
January  1.  1963,  totals  of  71  ships  and 
385.000  tons. 

PROPOSED  rrsCAL   YEAR    198S    M^R^O  BtTXJirr 

President  Johnson  s  proposed  budi;et 
would  provide  $124.9  million  to  cover  the 
Government's  share  of  the  cast  of  build- 
inc:  17  cargo  ships  for  the  subsidized  lines 
and  the  acquisition  of  trade-in  vessels. 
For  the  current  fiscal  year  SI  12  5  million 
was  appropriated,  suflficient  for  only  15 
ships. 

EMPLOTMENT,    H'lfRs      AND    EARNINOS 

Employment  ran  unusually  high  dur- 
ing the  first  5  months  hittin^i  a  peak  of 
122,000  in  March.  Consequently,  aver- 
at,'e  employment  over  the  year  was  118.- 
200   as  compared  with   116.200   in   1962. 

A  Maritime  Administration  study 
revealed  that  US  shipbuilding  prices 
last  year  were  22  percent  below 
the  price  levels  which  prevailed  5  years 
earlier  and  that  this  price  reduction 
was  achieved  despite  the  fact  that  the 
.shipbuilders'  labor  and  material  costs 
rose  steadily  durint;  this  period 

The  Committee  should  be  aware  of  the 
new  competitiveness  that  !s  everywhere 
apparent  in  our  naval  shipbuilding,'  ef- 
fort. At  the  Mare  Island  Naval  Ship- 
yard in  the  last  3  years  we  have  actually 
produced  for  fleet  service  more  nuclear 
submarines  than  any  other  public  or  pri- 
vate yard  in  the  country.  We  know  m 
the  West  that  casts  can  only  e.scalate 
when  ship  completion  dates  are  not  met 


or  accelerated  The  last  two  Polaris  sub- 
marines, the  Andrt^w  Jac'cson  and  Wood- 
ruu  Wrhon  were,  in  fact,  construcli-d 
each  in  15U  000  rnun-days  leso  than  othi  r 
yards  By  purchase  uf  public  power  from 
the  Central  Valley  project,  this  one  ship- 
yard saves  on  power  better  than  5500  000 
per  year:  and  under  a  new  .'-^MART — 
Shipyard  Mana'.'enicnt  and  Review 
Technique — Bureau  of  Ships  proi:ram. 
this  yard  will  save  SI  million  In  the 
current  fiscal  year.  We  also  have  a  cost 
rt'duction  protrram  far  more  ambitious 
than  thf  Defense  Department  which  an- 
ticipates a  $6.9  million  saving  in  fiscal 
1964. 

I  would  like  to  say  a  few  words  about 
morale. 

Private  industry  has  an  addai^e  that 
you  can  always  find  someone  to  .sell  for 
a  little  le.ss  price  and  produce  a  product 
of  a  little  le.ss  quality. 

The  principle  here  applies. 


THE  17TH  Ari..\S  VI  ICHIT  WITHOUT 
A   FAILURE 

Mr  CORMAN  .Mr  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  California  Mr  Van  Dffriin'  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter 

The  SPEAKER  pro  temjKjre.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  ^^iiitleman 
from  California? 

There  wa.s  no  objection. 

Mr.  VAN  DEERLIN.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  extraordinarv  succe.ss  of  the  Ranker 
m(H:)n  shot,  and  thf  ama/inu  pictures 
thus  obtained  of  the  moon  are  by  now 
familiar  not  only  to  us  In  this  country 
but  to  the  entire  world.  This  tn>men- 
dous  frat  demonstrates  to  every  nation 
that  the  United  States  is  unquestionably 
the  world  leader  in  space  exploration  for 
prace  as  well  as  for  military  needs. 

A  significant  factor  m  thi»  Ranu'er 
shot,  and  one  that  should  not  be  over- 
looked, is  the  outstandln'^  record  of  con- 
sistent succe.ss  supplied  by  the  Atla.s 
booster  The  Ran.uer  moon  shot  culmi- 
nated 16  previous  succe.ssful  Alias 
launching.s — a  performance  which,  by 
eliminatinc;  costly  failures,  has  saved 
well  over  a  hundred  milhon  dollars.  In 
appreciation  of  this  outstandme  record. 
I  ha'.e  .sent  the  following  teleuram  to 
Mr.  J.  R.  Dempsey,  president  of  Gen- 
eral Dynamics-Astronautics  in  San 
Dietjo.  Calif. : 

Spectacular  success  of  the  Ranger  moon 
.shot  should  nut  overshadow  the  equally  spec- 
ie ular  record  of  consecutive  successful 
liiunchlngs  by  Atlas  boosters  Ranker  shot 
was  the  17th  straight.  Such  amazing  re- 
liability Is  the  backbone  of  our  space  pro- 
kjrum  Mv  hesirtlest  congratulations  to  the 
Oener.il     Dynamics-Astronautics    team. 


LEAVE  OF  ABSENCE 

By  unanimous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  to: 

Mr.  PvRCELL  'at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Thomas*,  for  today,  on  account  of  of- 
ficial business 

.Mr  Garm.\tz  fat  the  request  of  Mr. 
Fvi.LoN  I .  for  today,  on  account  of  official 
business. 


Augmt  ^ 

SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  Hou.se,  following  the  legisk, 
tive  program  and  any  special  orden 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to: 

Mr.  HaU'Er.n  I  at  the  request  of  Mr 
ScHADtBtHi. '  .  for  20  minutes,  today;  and 
to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks  and  In- 
elude  extraneous  matter. 

Mr  BKcwwtii.  'at  the  request  of  Mr 
ScHADFBERc,  I .  for  30  mlnutcs,  today;  and 
to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks'  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

Mr  PiuiNSKi.  for  30  minutes,  today. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
extend  remarks  in  the  Congressiohai 
Record,  or  to  revi.se  and  extend  remarks 
was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Fernos-Lsern 

Mr.  Harris  to  revise  and  extend  re- 
marks made  by  him  in  Committee  of 
the  Whole  and  to  include  certain  letter? 
and  other  information. 

'The  following  Member  i  at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr  Cor  MAN  •  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter:  > 

Mr.  CORMAN 


SENATE  BILLS  REFERRED 

Bills  of  the  Senate  of  the  following 
titles  were  taken  from  the  Speaker's 
table  and.  under  the  rule,  referred  u 
follows : 

S  1481  An  act  to  pr>nkle  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  Agate  Fo.ssll  Beds  National 
Monument  In  the  State  of  Nebnueka.  and  lot 
other  purposes:  to  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  In."?ular  AtTalrs 

S  1909  An  act  to  amend  the  Joint  resolu- 
tion establishing  the  Battle  of  New  Orleanj 
SesqiUcentennlal  Cclehratl'in  Cimimlsslon 
to  authorize  an  .ippri  prlatlon  to  enable  the 
Cf)niml.s.slon  to  carry  out  lt.«-  functions  under 
such  Joint  resolution;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary 

.S  2419  An  act  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  to  condemn  certain  property 
In  The  city  of  St  Augustine.  Fla  .  within  the 
b  iUndary  of  the  Castillo  de  .San  MarC'is  Na- 
•liiia!  Monument,  and  for  other  purposes; 
♦.J  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
.Affairs 


ENROLLED  BILI^  SIGNED 

Mr.  BURLESON,  from  the  Committee 
on  House  .Administration,  reported  that 
that  coniniittee  had  examined  and  found 
truly  enrolled  bills  of  the  House  of  the 
following  titles,  which  were  thereupon 
signed  by  the  Speaker 

H  R  lHa2  An  act  to  repeal  the  act  of  Octo- 
ber 22,  1919  (41  St,it  293;  43  US  C  351-355, 
357-360  I : 

H  R  2977  An  act  to  authorize  the  sale 
of  certain  lands  of  the  Cheyenne  River  Sioux 
Tribe; 

H  R.  2989  .\n  act  to  further  amend  the 
Missing  Pers<jns  Act  to  cover  cert^iin  persoM 
detiilned  In  foreikjn  countries  against  their 
will    and  for  other  purposes. 

H  R  4739  An  act  to  amend  section  40fl 
of  title  37.  United  States  Code,  with  regard 
to  the  advance  movement  of  dependents  and 
baesrai^e  and  household  efTects  of  members 
of   the  uniformed  services; 

HR  7215  An  act  U)  direct  the  Secretary 
of   the   Interior   to  convey  cerUiln   lunda  to 


l96Jt 

Citizen  Band  of  Potawatoml  Indians 
"^'a  ceruTln  other  lands  to  the  Absentee- 
^     rwH.  Tribe    of   Indians,   and   for   other 

purposes        An   act    to  amend   the   act  en- 

,^  An  act  to  provide  for  the  dUtrlbu- 
"  f  the  lii.d  and  assets  of  certain  Indian 
Trher  as    and    reservations    In    California. 

it  or  other  purposes,"  approved  August 
^  iq58  (72  Slat.  619); 

»l    <»634    An  act  U,  authorize  the  Secre- 

V  of  Defense  to  lend  certain  Army.  Navy. 

A  Air  Force  equipment  and   provide  cer- 

n  ^^rvlces  to  the  Girl  Scouts  of  the  Unfted 
Sltef of  Ainonca  for  use  at  the  1965  Girl 
Scouts  senior  Roundup  encampment,  and 
(or  other  purposes; 

HR  10319  An  act  to  amend  title  10. 
nnited  suites  Code,  to  authorize  Increased 
liL  for  the  sale  of  U.S.  Naval  Oceanographlc 
office  publications: 

HK  10483    An   act  to  authorize  the  sale 
(  58  19  acres  of  Eastern  Shawnee  tribal  land 
m  OKluhoma; 

HR  10503  An  act  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions for  the  nscal  years  1966  and  1967  for 
the  coni-trucnon  of  certain  highways  In  ac- 
cordiuice  with  title  23  of  the  United  States 
Code  and  for  other  purposes;  and 

HR  11035  An  act  to  authorize  the  exten- 
sion of  certain  naval  vessel  loans  now  in 
existence 
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SENATE    ENROLED   BILLS   SIGNED 

The  SPEAKER  announced  his  signa- 
ture to  enrolled  bills  of  the  Senate  of  the 
foUowinK  titles: 

S  2218  An  act  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  the' Intern -r  to  accept  the  transfer  of  cer- 
tain national  forest  lands  In  Cocke  County, 
Temi ,  for  purposes  of  the  Foothills  Park- 
way, and  for  other  purposes; 

S  2339  An  act  conferring  jurisdiction 
upon  the  US.  Court  of  Claims  to  hear,  deter- 
mine, and  render  Judgment  upon  the  claim 
of  Sarpv  County,  Nebr.;  and 

S.  3001  An  act  to  amend  title  37,  United 
states  Code,  to  Increase  the  rates  of  basic 
pay  for  members  of  the  uniformed  services. 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr,  CORMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accordingly 
I  at  7  o'clock  and  11  minutes  pjn.)  the 
House  adjourned  until  tomorrow, 
Wednesday,  August  5.  1964.  at  12  o'clock 
noon. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 


Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV.  executive 
communications  were  taken  from  the 
Speaker  s  table  and  referred  as" follows: 

2365.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a  re- 
port on  a  review  of  operating-differential 
wage-subsidy-rate  determmatlons  which  dis- 
closed several  deficiencies  In  the  procedures 
used  by  the  Maritime  Administration  In 
computing  the  rates,  which  have  resulted  In 
substantial  unwarranted  subsidy  payments 
to  vessel  operators.  Maritime  Administration, 
Department  of  Commerce;  to  ^e  Committee 
on  Government  Operations. 

2366  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller 
General  of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a 
report  relating  to  excessive  allocation  of 
costs  of  certain  facilities  to  the  Keyway 
slum  clearance  and  urban  renewal  project, 
Topeka,  Kans.,  Urban  Renewal  Admlnlfltra- 
Uon,  Housing  and  Home  Finance  Agency;  to 
the  Conmilflee  on  Government  Operations. 


2367.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller 
General  of  the  United  States,  transmitting 
a  report  relating  to  the  Utilization  and  Dis- 
posal Service  Office  In  the  Dallas  regional 
office  of  the  General  Services  Administration 
declared  surplus  and  sold  certain  aircraft 
spare  parts  costing  about  $1.4  million,  with- 
out adequately  determining  whether  the  ex- 
cess parts  were  required  by  other  Federal 
agencies,  the  proceeds  from  the  sale  of  the 
$77,0P0  of  needed  excess  items  being  about 
♦9,700,  and  stating  that,  to  the  extent  that 
the  Air  Force  Is  required  to  purchase  these 
Items,  the  Government  could  incur  unneces- 
sary costs  of  $67,300;  to  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations. 

2368.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller 
General  of  the  United  States,  transmitting 
a  report  on  a  review  relating  to  unnecessary 
costs  to  the  Goverrunent  in  the  leasing  of 
electronic  data  processing  systems  by  Gen- 
eral Electric  Co.,  Heavy  Military  Electronics 
Department,  Syracuse,  N.Y.,  Department  of 
Defense;  to  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations. 

2369.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller 
General  of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a 
report  on  a  review  relating  to  the  unneces- 
sary costs  to  the  Government  in  the  leasing 
of  electronic  data  processing  systems  by 
General  Electric  Co..  Flight  Propulsion 
Division,  Cincinnati.  Ohio,  and  West  Lynn, 
Mass.,  Department  of  Defense;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Government  Operations. 

2870.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller 
General  of  the  United  States,  transmitting 
a  report  on  a  review  relating  to  overpricing 
of  survival  kit  equipment  furnished  by 
Rocket  Jet  Engineering  Corp.,  Glendale. 
Calif.,  to  Scott  Aviation  Corp.,  Lancaster, 
N.Y..  for  the  F-4  aircraft  program.  Depart- 
ment of  Defense;  to  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
errunent Operations. 

2371.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller 
General  of  the  United  States,  transmitting 
a  report  relating  to  excessive  prices  nego- 
tiated for  Installation  and  test  of  radar 
systems  tmder  a  negotiated  fixed-price  con- 
tract with  Avco  Corp.,  Electronics  Division. 
Cincinnati,  Ohio,  Department  of  the  Air 
Force;  to  the  Committee  on  Goverrunent 
Operations. 

2372.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a  re- 
port on  a  review  relating  to  overpricing  of 
modification  kits  and  spare  parts  purchased 
from  Hughes  Aircraft  Co.,  Culver  City,  Calif., 
under  negotiated  firm  fixed-price  contracts, 
Depcu-tment  of  the  Air  Force;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Government  Operations. 

2373.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary,  Export- 
Import  Bank  of  Washington,  transmitting  a 
report  that  the  Export-Import  Bank  of 
Washington  on  July  16,  1964,  Issued  its 
guarantee  with  respect  to  certain  transac- 
tions with  the  country  of  Poland  dealing  In 
the  commodity  of  tallow  In  the  amount  of 
$1,110,000,  pursuant  to  title  HI  of  the  Foreign 
Aid  and  Related  Agencies  Appropriation  Act 
of  1964,  and  to  the  Presidential  determina- 
tion of  February  4,  1964;  to  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Affairs. 

2374.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  Federal 
Communications  Commission,  transmitting  a 
copy  of  the  report  on  backlog  of  pending  ap- 
plications and  hearing  cases  in  the  Federal 
Communications  Committee  as  of  June  30, 
1964.  pursuant  to  Public  Law  554,  82d  Con- 
gress; to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce. 

2875.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a  re- 
port on  a  review  relating  to  unnecessary 
procurement  of  certain  Hl-Valu  aeronautical 
parts  and  components  managed  by  the  San 
Antonio  Air  Materiel  Area  of  the  Air  Force 
Logistics  Command,  Department  of  the  Air 
Force,  finding  revealing  that  San  Antonio 
procured,  or  failed  to  take  appropriate  action 
to  prevent  the  procurement  of,  unneeded  Hl- 


Valu  aeronautical  parts  and  components 
costing  about  $634,000  and  erroneously  de- 
termined that  it  had  a  need  to  procure  addi- 
tional Hi-Valu  aeronautical  parts  and  com- 
ponents costing  about  $579,000  and  that 
item  control  officers  also  failed  to  take  ac- 
tions to  terminate  outstanding  procurements 
totaling  about  $1  million  following  determi- 
nations that  needs  for  certain  Hi-Valu  aero- 
nautical parts  and  components  had  de- 
creased; to  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations. 

2376.  A  letter  from  the  President,  Board  of 
Commissioners  of  the  District  of  Columbia, 
transmitting  a  draft  of  a  proposed  bill  to 
amend  the  Presidential  Inaugural  Ceremonies 
Act;  to  the  Committee  on  the  District  of 
Columbia. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON  PUB- 
LIC BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XIII,  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  FRIEDEL:  Committee  on  House  Ad- 
ministration. H.  Res.  719.  Resolution  to 
remove  certain  Inequities  with  respect  to  the 
longevity  compensation  of  certain  members 
of  the  Capitol  Police;  without  amendment 
(Rept.  No.  1648).  Ordered  to  be  printed. 
Mr.  FRIEDEL:  Committee  on  House  Ad- 
ministration. H.  Res.  800.  Resolution  au- 
thorizing expenditures  incurred  by  the 
Special  Committee  To  Investigate  Campaign 
Expenditures  to  be  paid  from  the  contingent 
fund  of  the  House;  without  amendment 
(Rept.  No.  1649) .    Ordered  to  be  printed. 

Mr.  HAYS:  Committee  on  House  Adminis- 
tration. S.  Con.  Res.  83.  Concurrent  resolu- 
tion to  authorize  the  printing  of  additional 
copies  of  the  hearings  on  interagency  coordi- 
nation In  environmental  hazards  (pesti- 
cides), part  I  (Including  exhibits);  without 
amendment  (Rept.  No.  1652) .  Ordered  to  be 
printed. 

Mr.  HAYS:  Committee  on  House  Adminis- 
tration. S.  Con.  Res.  87.  Concurrent  reso- 
lution to  print  additional  copies  of  a  com- 
mittee print  of  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations  entitled  "Catalog  of  Fed- 
eral Aids  to  States  and  Local  Govermnents"; 
without  amendment  (Rept.  1663).  Ordered 
to  be  printed. 

Mr.  HAYS:  Committee  on  House  Adminis- 
tration. S.  Con.  Res.  88.  Concxurent  reso- 
lution authorizing  the  printing  of  addi- 
tional copies  of  the  committee  print  entitled 
"A  Report  of  a  Study  of  United  States  For- 
eign Aid  In  Ten  Middle  Eastern  and  African 
Countries";  without  amendment  (Rept.  No. 
1654) .     Ordered  to  be  printed. 

Mr.  HAYS:  Committee  on  House  Admm- 
Istratlon.  S.  Con.  Res.  90.  Concurrent  reso- 
lution to  print  additional  copies  of  voltimee 
1  and  2  of  selected  readings  In  employment 
and  manpower,  of  a  committee  print  series; 
without  amendment  (Rept.  No.  1656). 
Ordered  to  be  prmted. 

Mr.  ELLIOTT:  Committee  on  Rules.  H. 
Res.  810.  Resolution  to  extend  the  time  al- 
lowed the  Hotise  Select  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernment Research  for  maMng  Its  reports  to 
the  House  under  House  Resolution  504;  with- 
out amendment  (Rept.  1692).  Referred  to 
the  House  Calendar. 

Mr.  HAYS:  Conunlttee  on  House  Admin- 
istration. H.  Res.  730.  Resolution  authoriz- 
ing the  printing  of  "United  States  Defense 
Policies  In  1963"  as  a  House  document;  with- 
out amendment  (Rept.  No.  1650).  Ordered 
to  be  printed. 

Mr.  HAYS:  Committee  on  House  Admmia- 
tratlon.  S.  1336.  An  act  to  provide  that 
the  price  at  which  the  Coast  and  Geodetic 
Survey  sells  certain  charts  and  related  ma- 
terial to  the  public  shall  not  be  less  than  the 
cost  thereof;  without  amendment  (Rept.  No. 
1661 ) .     Ordered  to  be  printed. 
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Mr.  OALLAOHER:  Report  from  the  Cana- 
da-United StatM  Interparliamentary  Oroup 
(Rept.  No.  1898).  Relerred  to  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Wbolo  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union. 


REPORTS  OP  COMMITTEES  ON  PRI- 
VATE BILLS   AND   RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XIII.  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  LIBONATI  Committee  on  thp  Judi- 
ciary. S.  353.  An  act  fur  the  relief  of 
Benjamin  A.  Ramelb.  with  amendment 
(Rept.  No.  166«).  Referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole  House 

Mr.  DONOHUE:  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 3.  2388.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  John 
J.  Peeney,  without  amendment  ( Rept.  No 
1857).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House. 

Mr.  GILBERT:  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. H.R.  1219.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of 
Charles  Marowltz;  without  amendment 
(Rept.  No.  1658).  Referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole  House. 

Mr.  KINO  of  New  York:  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary.  HJl  3642  A  bill  for  the 
relief  of  MUie  Mlzotuiml.  Sam  Mlznttaml. 
Tom  M'"'^*""'  and  Hatsuyo  JXlzokaml:  with 
amendment  (Rept.  No.  1659).  Referred  to 
the  Conunlttee  of  the  Whole  House. 

Mr.  KINO  of  New  York:  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary  HJl.  4082.  A  bill  for  the 
relief  of  Robert  O.  Overton.  Marjorle  C. 
Overton,  and  Sally  Eltel;  without  amend- 
ment (Rept.  No.  1660).  Referred  to  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House. 

Mr.  LIBONATI:  Conunlttee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. HJl.  4967.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of 
Mrs.  Marl«  Roae  Colandro.  with  amendment 
(Rept.  No.  1661).  Referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole  House. 

Mr.  ASHlfORE:  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. HJl.  6079.  A  bin  for  the  reUef  of 
Robert  L.  Yates  and  others:  with  amend- 
ment (Rept.  No.  1662).  Referred  to  the 
Conunlttee  of  the  Whole  House. 

Mr.  SHRTVER:  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. HJl.  6411.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of 
Edward  Berber:  with  amendment  (Rept.  No. 
1863).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House. 

Mr.  ASHliORE:  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. H.R.  6183.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of 
Maxle  L.  Stevens:  with  amendment  (Rept 
No.  1664).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of 
the  Whole  House 

Mr.  GILBERT:  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. H.R.  8593.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of 
EUiz^est  O.  Scott;  with  amendment  (Rept 
No.  1665).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of 
the  Whole  Houae. 

Mr  LIBONATI:  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. H.R.  7028  A  bill  for  the  relief  of 
Ma]  Kenneth  F.  Coykendall,  US  Army; 
with  amendment  i  Rept.  No.  1666).  Re- 
ferred to  the  Conunlttee  of  the  Whole  House 

Mr.  DONOHUE:  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. HJl.  7176.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of 
Oscar  V.  Johnson:  with  amendment  (Rept 
No.  1667) .  Referred  to  the  Committee  of 
the  Whole  House. 

Mr.  ASHMORE:  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. HJl.  8300.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of 
Gordon  W.  McOrew;  without  amendment 
(Rept.  No.  1668).  Referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole  House. 

Mr.  GILBERT:  Committee  on  the  Judl- 
cUry.  HJl.  8596.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of 
Patrick  J.  Clyne:  with  amendment  (Rept 
No.  1669).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of 
the  Whole  Hotise. 

Mr.  LIBONATI:  Committee  tn  the  Judi- 
ciary. HJl.  9201.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of 
Capt.     Charles    H.     Glassett,     Jr.;     without 


amendment    i  Rept     No     1670 1       Referred    to 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 

Mr  ASHMORE  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary HR  9-282  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of 
CWO  Edwird  R  Krels-s.  with  amendment 
'Rept  No  1671)  Referred  t(j  the  Commu- 
te* of  the  Whole  House 

Mr  LIBONATI  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary HR  9286  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Lt 
Col  John  W  Cas.sell.  US  Army,  with  amend- 
ment i  Rept  No  1672)  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  House 

Mr  MBO.NAn  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary HR  9406  A  bill  for  the  relief  of 
Cliirence  L  .Alu  and  others,  with  amendment 
(Rept  No  1(37:^1  Referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole  Hou.se 

Mr.  LIBONATI  Committee  of  the  Judi- 
ciary H  R  9430  A  bill  for  the  relief  of 
Lt  Col  James  P  Hubbard.  US  Army,  with 
amendment  (Rept  No  1674)  Referred  to 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 

Mr  LIBCJNATI:  Committee  of  the  Judl- 
clarv  H  R  9847  A  bill  for  the  relief  of 
D:inlel  W.ilrer  Miles,  without  umendment 
I  Rept  No  1875)  Referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole  House 

Mr     GILBERT     Committee    on    the    Judi- 
ciary     HR     9902      A    bill    for    the    relief   of 
WlUhun     L      Chatelaln.     US      Navy,     retired 
with  amendment  I  Rept   No   1876)       Referred 
to  the  Committee  of  the   Whole   House 

Mr  GILBERT  Committee  on  the  Judl- 
rlarv  HR  9949  A  bill  for  the  relief  of 
McKoy-Helgers<jn  Co  .  without  amendment 
I  Rept  No  l»577i  Referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole  House 

Mr.  SHRIVER  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary HR  9976  A  bill  for  the  relief  of 
Elmer  Levy,  with  amendment  (Rept  No. 
1678)  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  Hwu.se 

Mr  GILBERT  Ci-mmlttee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary H  R  I025y  .\  bill  to  provide  for 
the  remuner.itlon  of  artistic  services  ren- 
dered by  Trytcve  A  RovelsUid  In  the  creation 
of  certain  deaikfns  for  the  '■American  Roll  of 
Honor."  a  memorial  book,  ncjw  reptjslnR  In 
the  American  Memorial  Chapel  of  St  Paul's 
Cathedral.  Ixjndon.  EnRland.  with  finiend- 
ment  i  Rept  No  1679 1  Referred  to  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House 

Mr  LIBONATI  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary HR  10-294  A  bill  for  the  relief  of 
Mrs.  Lois  GravbiU.  without  amendment 
(Rept  No  1680  p  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  Hou.se 

Mr  KING  of  New  York  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary  HR  10536  A  bill  for  the  relief 
of  M^trvln  .-;  Kline  with  amendment  (Rept 
.No  1681  .  Referred  In  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House 

.Mr  SHRIVER:  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary HR  ir22.'<  A  bill  for  the  relief  of 
EMward  G  Morhauser;  witliout  amendment 
I  Rept  No  16821  Referred  to  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  H  'Use 

Mr  KING  of  New  York  Committee  nn  the 
Judiciary  HR  11468  A  bill  for  The  relief 
of  Col  William  W  Thomas  and  Lt  Col  Nor- 
man R  Snyder  US  .Air  Porce:  with  amend- 
ment I  Rept  No  iRa-^i  Referred  to  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House 

Mr  LIBONATI  Conunlttee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary HR  11469  A  bill  for  the  relief  of 
Chief  M  SKt  Robert.  J  Becker.  US  Air 
Porce;  without  amendment  i  Rept  No  1684) 
Referred  to  the  Committee  i>f  the  Whole 
House 

Mr  SHRIVER  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary HR  11484  A  bill  for  the  relief  of 
Col  Thomas  O  I-awton.  Jr  U  S  Air  Porce; 
without  amendment  (Rept  No  1685)  Re- 
ferred to  the  Connmlttee  of  the  Whole  House 
Mr  KING  of  New  York:  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary  HR  11486  A  bill  for  the 
relief  of  Lt  Col  C.  E  Tabor,  Jr  US  Air 
Porce.  without  amendment  i  Rept  No  1686). 
Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House. 


Mr.  KINO  of  New  York  :  Committee  oo  th. 
Judiciary      HR     11735       A   bill   for  the  ~>^ 


of  Shirley  Shapiro;  without  amendai^ 
(Rept.  No.  1687).  Referred  to  the  Cc^ah! 
lee  <jf  the  Whole  House 

Mr  KINO  of  New  York:  Committee  on  th» 
Judiciary  H  R  5898  A  bill  for  the  reS 
of  E  P  Fort,  Cora  I>ee  Port  Corbett.  and  W 
R  Port;  with  amendment  (Rept.  No.  iQgg.' 
Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the  WhJi 
House 

Mr.    LIBONATI:    Committee  on  the  Judj 
clary       HR     7348       A    bill    for   the   relief  of 
Frank     B      Rowlett:      without     amendment 
(Rept    No    16H91       Referred  to  the  Commit. 
tee  of  the  Whnle  House 

Mr  LIBONATI  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
clary  H  R  10634  A  bill  for  the  relief  of 
the  Quality  Beddlni?  Co:  with  amendment 
(Rept  No  1690)  Referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole  House 

Mr  ASHMORE:  Committee  on  the  Judl- 
clary  S  1875  An  act  for  the  relief  of 
Thomas  M  Talley;  with  amendment  (Rept. 
No  1691 1  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House, 


mj^ 
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PUBLIC    BILLS    AND    RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII,  public 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr  ASHBROOK: 
H  R  12215  A  bill  to  amend  title  28.  United 
.States  Code,  to  provide  for  a  temporary  stay 
of  proceedings  In  any  action  for  the  reappor- 
tli'iiment  of  any  State  legislative  body;  to 
the  Committee  cm  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  BOOGS: 
H  R   12216    A  bill  to  Incorporate  the  Amer- 
ican Academy  of  Actuaries:  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary 

By  Mr  GURNEY: 
H  R  12217  A  bill  to  amend  title  38  of  the 
United  States  Cixle  st)  as  to  exclude  certain 
social  security  benefits  In  computing  annuil 
Income  for  the  purpose  of  determining  eligi- 
bility for  pensions  under  that  title;  to  the 
Committee   on   Veterans'   Affairs. 

By  Mr  MICHEL: 
H  R  12218.  A  bill  to  amend  title  28.  United 
suites  Code,  to  provide  for  a  temporary  stay 
of  proceedings  In  any  action  for  the  reappor- 
tionment of  any  state  legislative  body;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr  QUH.LEN 
HR  12219  A  bill  to  amend  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Act  and  the  Federal  Avlnthin  Act 
of  1958  In  order  to  exempt  certain  wages  and 
salary  of  employees  from  withholding  for 
Uix.  purp(«es  under  the  laws  of  States  or 
.subdivisions  thereof  other  than  the  State  or 
subUlvlsl'in  Mf  the  employee's  residence:  to 
the  ComnUttee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce 

Bv  Mr  ROOSEVELT: 
HR  12220  A  bin  t.i  amend  the  Federal 
.Aviation  Act  of  1958.  as  amended,  to  separate 
the  operating  authority  provl.slon.s  of  foreign 
direct  and  foreign  Indirect  air  carriers;  to 
the  Committee  on  IntersUite  and  Foreign 
Commerce 

By  Mr.  ROYIBALr 
HR  12221  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federml 
Aviation  Act  of  1958.  aa  amended,  to  sepa- 
rate the  operating  authority  provisions  <rf 
foreign  direct  and  foreign  Indirect  air  car- 
riers; to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr  WHITE: 
HR  12222  A  bin  to  amend  title  28.  United 
States  Code  to  provide  for  a  temporary  stay 
of  prixreedlngs  In  any  action  for  the  reappor- 
tionment of  any  State  legislative  body;  to 
the   Committee   on   the   Judiciary.    ., 

By  Mr    CHENOWETH: 
H  R.  12223.  A  blU  to  amend  title  28.  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  for  a  temporary  stay 
of  proceedings  In   any  action  for  the  rei^)- 


.^Munent  of  any  Stete  legislative  body; 
•"VhToommlttee  on  the  Judiciary. 
*B?  Mr.  DOLE: 
a  B  12224  4A  bill  to  amend  title  28.  United 
»-  code  lo  provide  for  a  temporary  stay 
^"^JL^lngs  in  any  action  for  the  reap- 
iSent  of  any  State  legislative  body. 
i*Te  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
*°        BvMr.  FINDLEY: 

R  12225    A  bill  to  amend  title  28.  United 
°^  code   to  provide  for  a  temporary  stay 
V  nToceedings  In  any  acUon  for  the  reap- 
iJlonment  of  any  State  legislative  body; 
Tthe  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  HARVEY  of  Indiana: 
H  R  12226.  A  bill  to  amend  title  28.  United 
atltes  Code    to  provide  for  a  temporary  stay 
^Toroceedlngs   in  any  action   for  the  reap- 
!L^onment   of   any   State   legislative  body; 
Tthe  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr    HOEVEN: 
HB  12227.  A  bin  to  amend  title  28,  United 
states  Code,  to  provide  for  a  temporary  stay 
It  proceedings  In   any  action  for  the  reap- 
oOTtlonment  of  any  State   legislative  body; 
a  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  HOLIFIELD: 
Hit  12228.  A    bill    to   amend   the   Atocnlc 
Biergv   Act   of    1954,    as    amended,   and   for 
other  purposes;   to  the  Joint  Committee  on 
Atomic  Energy. 

By  Mr.  HOSMER: 
HR  12229.  A   bill    to   amend   the   Atomic 
Knergy   Act    of    1954,    as    amended,   and   for 
other  purpoees;   to  the  Joint  Committee  on 
Atomic  Energy. 

Bv  Mr    LESIN8KI: 
HR.  12230.  A    bill    to    amend    the    Public 
Health  Service  Act  to  provide  for  an  Insti- 
tute  of    Nutrition;    to    the   Committee    on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Conunerce. 
Bv  Mr.  PILLION: 
HR.  12231.  A  bin  to  amend  title  28,  United 
Sutee  Code,  to  provide  for  a  temporary  stay 
of  proceedings   In  any  action  for  the  reap- 
portionment of  any  State  legislative  body; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  BROCK: 
HR.  12232.  A  bill  to  amend  title  28.  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  for  a  temporary  stay 
of  proceedings  In  any  action  for  the  reap- 
portlomnent  of  any  State   legislative  body; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
BvMr.  CAREY: 
HR.  12233.  A  bill  to  establish  the  Prison 
Ship  Martyrs  National  Historic  Site  In  Fort 
Greene  Park,   Brooklyn.  N.Y.;    to  the   Cknn- 
mlttee  on  Interior  and  Insvilar  Affairs. 
By    Mrs     HANSEN: 
H-R.  12234.  A  bill   to  provide  for  the  dis- 
position  of   Judgment   funds  on   deposit  to 
the  credit  of  the  Qulnault  Tribe  of  Indians; 
to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs. 

By  Mr.  KING  of  New  York: 
HR.  12235.  A  bill  to  amend  title  28.  United 
SUtes  Code,  to  provide  for  a  temporary  stay 
of  proceedings   In   any  action  for  the  reap- 
portionment of  any  State  legislative  body; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
Bv  Mr.  MAILLIARD: 
HR  12236.  A   blU   to  revitalize  the  mint 
at  San  Francisco  so  that  more  coin-produc- 
ing capacity  will   be  avanable;    to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banking  and  Currency. 
By    Mrs.   MAY: 
HR.  12237.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of   the    Interior   to   construct,   operate, 
and  maintain    the  Touchet   Division,  Walla 
Walla  project.  Oregon -Washington,  and  for 
other  purposes:  to  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mrs.  REID  of  IlllnolB: 
HR  12238.  A  bill  to  amend  title  28.  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  for  a  temporary  stay 
of  proceedings  In  any  action  for  the  reap- 
porUonment  of  any  State  legislative  body; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By    Mr.   ROBISON: 
HR.  12239.  A  bill  to  amend  title  28,  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  for  a  temporary  stay 


of  proceedings  In  any  action  for  the  reap- 
portionment of  any  State  legislative  body; 
to  the  Conunlttee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Hx.  ROUDEBUSH: 
HJl.  12240.  A  bill  to  amend  title  28.  United 
State  Code,  to  provide  for  a  temporary  stay 
of  proceedings  In  any  action  for  the  reap- 
portionment of  any  State  legislative  body; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  SCHWEIKER: 
HH.  12241.  A    bin    to    authorize    a    3-year 
program  to  assist  States  and  communities 
to  mobilize  and  coordinate  human  and  fi- 
nancial resources  to  combat   the   causes  of 
poverty  In  the  United  States,  and  to  assure 
coordination  of  Federal,  State,  and  local  pro- 
grams designed  to  eliminate  or  alleviate  the 
effects  of  poverty;  to  the  Committee  on  Edu- 
cation and  Labor. 

By  Mr.  SHORT: 
H.R.  12242.  A  bUl  to  amend  title  28,  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  for  a  temporary  stay 
of  proceedings  in  any  action  for  the  reap- 
portionment of  any  State  legislative  body; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr .  TALCOTT : 
HJl.  12243.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  authorize  and  fa- 
cilitate the  deduction  from  gross  Income  by 
teachers  of  the  expenses  of  advanced  educa- 
tion (Including  certain  limited  travel)  un- 
dertaken by  them,  and  to  provide  a  uni- 
form method  of  proving  entitlement  to  such 
deduction;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  ULLMAN : 
H.R.  12244.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  dis- 
position of  Judgment  funds  of  the  Klamath 
and  Modoc  Tribes  and  Yahooskln  Band  of 
Snake  Indians,  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  Committee  on  InterlOT  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs. 

ByMr.HALL: 
HJl.  12245.  A  bUl  to  amend  title  28,  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  for  a  temporary  sUy 
of  proceedings  in  any  action  for  the  reap- 
portionment of  any  State  legislative  body; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  PICKLE: 
HJl.  12248.  A  bill  to  amend  Public  Law  49, 
84th   Congress,    to    authorize    the    State    of 
Texas  to  lease  certain  lands  to  the  city  of 
Atistln;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 
ByMr.  WINSTEAD: 
HJl.  12247.  A  bUl  to  amend  title  28,  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  for  a  temporary  stay 
of  proceedings  in  imy  action  for  the  reap- 
portionment of  any  State  legislative  body;  to 
the  Ctommittee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  WHITE : 
HJ.  Res.  1141.  Joint   resolution    proposing 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  to  reserve 
to  each  State  exclusive  power  to  determine 
the  composition  of  its  legislature  and   the 
apportionment  of  the  membership  thereof; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  WINSTEAD: 
HJ.  Res.  1142.  Joint    resolution    proposing 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  to  reserve 
to  each  State  exclusive  power  to  determine 
the  composition  of  Its  leglslatiu-e  and  the 
apportionment  of  the  membership  thereof; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
ByMr.  CLANCY: 
H.  Con.  Res.  337.  Resolution  to  request  the 
President  of  the  United  States  to  urge  certain 
actions  in  behalf  of  Lithuania,  Estonia,  and 
Latvia;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 
ByMr.HALPERN: 
H.  Con.  Res.  338.  Concurrent  resolution  to 
establish  a  Joint  Committee  on  Ethics  in  the 
legislative   branch    of   the   Government;    to 
the  Committee  on  Rules. 
By  Mr.  MILLS: 
H.     Res.     814.  Resolution     providing     for 
taking  HJl.  1839  from  the  Speaker's  table. 
disagreeing  to  Senate  amendments  and  re- 
questing a  conference  with  the  Senate;   to 
the  Committee  on  Hides. 


ByMr.  PHILBIN: 
H.  Res.  815.  Resolution  extending  greetings 
and  felicitations  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives to  the  people  of  Wlnchendon,  Mass.. 
on  the  occasion  of  the  200th  anniversary  of 
their  community;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXn.  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  GIBBONS: 

H.R.  12248.  A    bUl    to    permit    the    vessel 
Janice  Vee  to  be  documented  for  use  In  the 
fisheries  and   coastwise  trade;    to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries. 
By  Mr.  LIPSCOMB : 

H.R.  12249.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  free 
entry  of  one  mass  spectrometer  for  the  use 
of  Pomona  College;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  12250.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  MaJ. 
Ralph  D.  Caldwell;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  ROBERTS  of  Alabama: 

H.R.  12251.  A  bni  for  the  relief  of  Mrs. 
Eusthathla  Demopoulou;  to  the  Conunlttee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  ST  GERMAIN: 

H.R.  12252.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Maurice 
Jean  Marcel  Belanger,  Jr.;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 


PETITIONS.  ETC. 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXn,  petitions 
and  papers  were  laid  on  the  Clerk's  desk 
and  referred  as  follows: 

998.  By  the  SPEAKER :  Petition  of  William 
Raney  and  others.  Carmlchael,  Calif.,  re- 
questing the  reopening  of  the  San  Francisco 
Branch  Mint;  to  the  Committee  on  Banking 
and  Currency. 

999.  Also,  petition  of  Leonard  A.  Johnson, 
city  clerk,  Minneapolis,  Minn.,  urging  Con- 
gress to  enact  legislation  to  provide  for  med- 
ical and  hospital  care  for  senior  citizens; 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 


>■         mm^ 
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SENATE 

Tuesday,  August  4, 1964 

The  Senate  met  at  11  o'clock  a.m.,  and 
was  called  to  order  by  Hon.  Daniel  K. 
INOUYE.  a  Senator  from  the  State  of 
Hawaii. 

Rev.  Dwayne  Knight.  DID.,  minister, 
First  Methodist  Church,  Mitchell,  S. 
Dak.,  offered  the  following  prayer: 

Almighty  Ood.  Giver  of  life  and  all 
mercies,  we  pause  to  acknowledge  Thy 
beneficence  and  to  invoke  Thy  blessing 
upon  this  responsible  assembly. 

We  praise  Thee  for  bringing  this  for- 
tress of  freedom,  our  beloved  homeland, 
into  being.  Were  we  to  make  its  vast 
and  rolling  plains  our  paper,  its  forest 
trees  our  pen,  its  countless  lakes  and 
rivers  our  ink,  Thy  glory  still  could  not  be 
written.  But  in  our  humble,  human  way 
we  thank  Thee  for  it  all. 

Help  us  again  today  to  accept  the  re- 
sponsibiUty  that  is  inseparable  from  our 
freedom;  to  pursue  the  upreach  of  char- 
acter, that  is  our  mature  response  to  Thy 
downreach  of  love;  to  manifest  an  out- 
re£w;h  of  concern  for  humanity,  which  is 
the  only  convincing  evidence  that  we  are 
TbiTW. 
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Let  today's  deliberations  so  emanate 
from  our  hearts  and  minds  that  at  day's 
end  we  may  he  down  to  peaceful  and 
restorative  sleep,  hearing  in  the  distance, 
at  least  faintly.  Thy  'Well  done."  In 
Jesus'  rmme.    Amen. 


DESIGNATION  OP'  ACTING  PRESI- 
DENT PRO  TF.-MPORE 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  follow- 
in?  letter ; 

us    Senate. 
President   ph"  tkmpdre. 
Washington.  DC,  August  4.  1964 
To  the  Senate: 

Being  temporarllv  iibsent  frnm  the  Senate, 
I  appoint  Hon.  Daniei  K  iNorrE  a  Senator 
from  the  State  of  Hawaii,  to  perform  the 
duties  of  the  Chair  durlns;  my  absence. 

Lee  MmAi.F. 
Acting  President  pro  tempore 

Mr.  INOUYE  thereupon  took  the  chair 
as  Acting  President  pro  tempore. 


THE  JOURNAL 


On  request  by  Mr.  M.\nsfield.  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  reading  of  the 
Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  Monday. 
August  3.  1964.  was  dispensed  with 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 

Messages  In  writinu  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  submitting 
nominations  were  communicated  to  the 
Senate  by  Mr.  Miller,  one  of  his  secre- 
taries. 

EXECUTIVE  MESSAGES  REFERRED 

As  in  executive  session. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore laid  before  the  Senate  messages 
from  the  President  of  the  United  States 
submitting  sundry  nominations,  which 
were  referred  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

(For  nominations  this  day  received, 
see  the  end  of  Senate  proceedings. » 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE- 
ENROLLED  BILLS  SIGNED 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr.  Hackney,  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the 
Speaker  had  affixed  his  signature  to  the 
following  enrolled  bills,  and  they  were 
signed  by  the  Acting  President  pro  tem- 
pore (Mr,  iHOUTi  • . 

S.  2318.  An  act  to  authorize  the  SecreUry 
of  the  Interior  to  accept  the  transfer  of  cer- 
tain national  forest  landa  in  Cocke  County, 
Tenn..  for  purpoaes  of  the  FoothUla  Parkway, 
and  for  other  puipoees; 

S.  2839.  An  act  conferring  Jurisdiction  up- 
on the  UJ3.  Court  of  Claims  to  hear,  deter- 
mine, and  render  Judgment  upon  the  claim 
of  Sarpy  County.  Nebr  ; 

S.  3001.  An  act  to  amend  title  37,  TTnlte<l 
States  Code,  to  Increase  the  rates  of  basic 
pay  for  members  of  the  uniformed  services. 

HJl.  1802.  An  act  to  repeal  the  act  of  Octo- 
ber 22.  1919  (41  Stat.  293;  43  U  S.C  351  355, 
357-360) ; 

HJl.  2977.  An  act  to  authorize  the  sale  of 
certain  lands  of  the  Cheyenne  River  Sloxa 
Tribe: 

HH.  2980.  An  act  to  further  amend  the 
Missing  Persons  Act  to  cover  certain  persons 


detained  In  foreign  countries  ag:ilnst  their 
will,  and   for  other  purposes, 

HR  4739  An  act  to  amend  section  406  of 
title  37,  United  States  Code,  with  regard  t<> 
the  advance  movement  of  dependents  and 
baggage  and  household  effects  of  members  of 
the  uniformed  services; 

H  R  7833  An  act  to  amend  the  act  en- 
titled "An  act  to  provide  for  the  distribu- 
tion of  the  land  and  assets  of  certain  Indian 
rancherlas  and  reserviitlons  in  California,  and 
for  other  purposes,"  approved  August  18,  U'.'iS 
(72  Stat    619> ; 

HR  10319  An  act  to  amend  title  10, 
United  States  Code,  to  authorize  Increased 
fees  for  the  sale  of  US.  Naval  Oceanographlc 
OfBce  publications; 

H  R  10483  An  net  to  authorize  the  sale 
of  58  19  acres  of  Eastern  Shawnee  tribal  land 
In  Oklahoma;   and 

H  R  11035  An  act  to  authorize  the  exten- 
sion of  certain  naval  vessel  loans  now  In  ex- 
istence. 


LIMITATION  OF   DEBATE  DURING 
MORNING    HOUR 

On  rrqiust  by  Mr    Manskielo.  and  by 

unanimous   consent,   statt-ments  during 

the  morninw  hour  were  ordere^d  limited 
to  3  minut^-.s 


COMMITTEE   MEPniNG   DURING 
SENATE  SESSION 

On  request  by  Mr.  Mansfield,  and  by 
unanimous  con.sent,  the  Subcommittee 
on  Constitutional  Rights  of  the  Judiciary 
Committee  was  authorized  to  meet  dur- 
ing the  session  of  the  Senate  today 


EXECUTIVE    COMMUNICATIONS. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore laid  before  the  Senate  the  lollowhiK 
letters,  which  were  referred  as  Indicated: 

Report  o.n    U.NNEti..s.s\aY   Cu.srs  to  the  Clov- 

KR.NME.NT      IN      THK     l.EA-SINli     or     El.E(  TRONIC 

Data    Processing    Ststems    at    -SyracX'.se. 

NY. 

A  letter  from  the  romptrnller  General  of 
the  United  States  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  a  report  on  unnere,s»ary  costs  to  the 
Government  m  the  Iea.ilnj;  of  electronic  d.ita 
pro^'e&sliiK  .systems  by  General  Electric  d)  . 
Heavy  MlUUiry  Electronics  Dt-partjnent.  Syra- 
cuse, N  Y  .  Department  of  Defen.se,  dated  July 
1964  I  with  an  accompanying  report),  to  the 
Conunltee  on  Government  operatlnn.s 

Report  on  Unnecessary  Costs  to  ttie  Qov- 
er.sment    in    the    i.ea.'ilng    of    electronic 
Data    Pr(Xtj>sing    Htsttms   at   Cincin-nati. 
Ohio,  a.nd  West  Lyn.n.  Mass 
A  letter  from  the  Oimptmiler  General   of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,    a    report    on    unnecessary    costs    to    the 
Govertiment  In  the  leasing  of  electronic  data 
pr'K^essln^  systems    by   General   Electric   Co. 
Flight  Propulsion  Division,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 
and    West    Lynn.    Mass  ,   I>partment   of   De- 
fense, dated  July  1964  i  with  an  accompany- 
ing  report);    to   the  Committee   on   Govern- 
ment Operations 

RiPOHT  on  e.xceasive  Allocation  or  Costs  of 
Cehtai.n  Facilities  to  the  Kkyway  Slum 
CleaKanie    and    Urban    Hknewal    Project, 

TOPEKA.  Kans 

A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmlttln*?,  pursu.int  to 
law.  a  report  on  exce.salve  .Uhjoatlon  of  costs 
of  certain  facilities  t*)  the  Keyway  slum  clear- 
ance and  urban  renewal  project.  Topeka. 
Kans  ,  Urban  Renewal  .\dralnl8trtttlon.  Hous- 


ing and   Home  Finance   Agency,  date<i  Jni 
1064  (With  an  accomnanylng  report);  to  Sil 
Committee    on    Government    Operations 
Ru'  iRT  O.N   Unwarr.\nted  SL'hsidt  PAYicDn, 
Resulti.nc  From  DfFicuNcir.s  i.v  thi^i? 

PtTATION    OF   OPfRATI.NG-DlirtRE.NTlAI.  Wia 
SUBSIDY  RaTE4> 

A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant  • 
law.  a  report  on  unwarranted  subsidy  p».. 
ments  resulting  frmn  Ueticiencie.s  in  the  com! 
putatlon  of  operatlng-dltlerenti.il  wage  mb- 
sidy  rates.  Maritime  Administration.  Depart 
ment  of  Commerce,  dated  July  1964  ( with  an 
accompanying  report!;  to  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations 

Report  '.^n  Overpricing  of  Modificatio.v  Km 

AND    SPARE    P.^RTS    PUR<  HASl  D    HlOM    HUCHU 

Aircraft  Co  ,  CtLVER  Cmr,  Calif 
A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  o! 
the  United  States,  tr.insmlttlng  pursuant  to 
law.  a  report  on  overjjrlclng  of  nitxHticatlon 
kits  and  spare  parts  purchased  from  HughM 
Aircraft  Co  ,  Culver  City,  Calif  ,  under  nego- 
tlated  firm  fixed-price  contract.'.  Department 
of  the  Air  Force,  d.ited  July  11*64  iwithan 
accompanyinK  report),  to  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations 

kEpciRT  ON  Prfmatcre  Disposal  of  Cmtaih 
AiRCRAtT  .spare  Parts  by  the  Utilization 
AND  Disposal  .Service 

A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pur.suant  to 
law,  a  report  on  premature  disposal  of  cer- 
tain aircraft  spare  parts  by  the  Utilization 
and  Dispo.sal  Service.  Gt-neral  Services  Admln- 
l.->tratlon.  dated  July  19t>4  iwlth  an  accom- 
p-inyliii;  rep(;rt);  to  the  Committee  on  Oot- 
crnment  Operations 

Report  on    Excessive   Prices  Negotutib  ioi 

INSTALLATIO.N    AND    TEST    OF    CERTAIN    RaDU 

Systems 

A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
tiie  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law.  a  report  on  excessive  prices  negotiated 
for  Installation  and  test  of  radar  .systemi 
under  a  negotiated  fixed-price  contract  with 
AVCO  Corp.,  Electronics  Division.  Cincinnati 
Ohio,  Department  of  the  Air  Force,  dated 
July  11*64  (With  an  accompanying  report);  to 
the  Committee  on  Government  Operatloni. 

Report  of  Overpricing  of  Sitrvival  Kit 
Equipment  FtraNisHED  by  Rocket  Jn 
Engineering    Corp  ,    Glendale.    Calif. 

A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  a  rejv^rt  on  overpricing  of  survival  kit 
e(iulpment  furnished  by  Rocket  Jet  Engineer- 
InK  Corp  Glendale,  Calif  ,  to  Scott  Aviation 
Corp  ,  Lancaster,  N  Y  ,  for  the  F-4  aircraft 
proi,'ram.  Department  of  Defense,  dated  July 
1964  I  with  an  accompanying  report);  to 
the  Committee  on  Government  Opcratlona. 
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PETITION 


The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore laid  before  the  Senate  a  petition 
signed  by  S.  SKt.  and  Mrs,  Philip  0. 
Rnos,  and  sundry  other  members  of  the 
uniformed  services  presently  residing  in 
the  Portsmouth.  N.H..  and  Klttery, 
Maine,  area,  praying  for  the  enactment 
o'  the  bill  iH.R.  8954)  to  amend  section 
409  of  title  37.  United  States  Code,  to 
authorize  the  transportation  of  house 
trailers  and  mobile  dwellings  of  mem- 
bers of  the  uniformed  services  within 
the  continental  Unit«l  States,  within 
Alaska,  or  between  the  continental 
United  States  and  Alaska,  and  for  other 
purposes,  which  was  ordered  to  lie  on 
the  table. 


BIBLE,    from 
and      Insular 

It: 


the   Committee 
Affaire,      with 


on 
an 


S.  Res.  346.  Resolution  to  print  additional 
copies  of  part  2  of  hearings  on  "Study  of 
Pood  Marketing"   (Rept.  No.  1321). 


iTPDRTS  OF  COMMITTEES  S.  Res.  345.  Resolution  to  print  additional 

RE*^*-^  copies  of  part  1  of  hearings  on   "Study  of 

-jTie  following   reports  of  committees  Food  Marketing"  (Rept.  No.  1320);  and 

yeresubmittedj  "           ""  "         ^'-"  ^-  — '"*  """'* 

By  Mr 

interior 

'T'IsS^'a  bill  to  eetabllsh  the  Fire  Island 
N.uonal   seashore,    and    for   other   purposes 
Reot  No.  1300). 

Bv  Mr   SIMPSON,  from  the  Committee  on 
inwrlor   and    Insular    Affairs,    with    amend- 

"'r^MS   A  bill   to   provide  for   the   estab- 
,i,^ment  of  the  Big  Horn  Canyon  National 
B^atlon    Area,    and    for    other    purposes 
Rent  No.  1301). 

Mr.   MOSS,    from    the    Committee    on 
lar  Affairs,  without  amend- 
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By 


interior  and  Insu 

""hR  9521.  An  act  to  Increase  the  authori- 
zation for  appropriation  for  continuing  work 
,n  the  Missouri  River  Basin  by  the  Secre- 
iarv  of  the  Interior   (Rept.  No.  1302). 

Bv  Mr  HART,  from  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary,    without    amendment: 

S  2391  A  bin  to  limit  the  applicability  of 
tne  antitrust  laws  so  as  to  exempt  certain 
Mpects  of  designated  professional  team 
sports,  and    for   other    purposes    (Rept.    No. 

1303 1 
Bv   Mr    DIRKSEN,    from    the    Committee 

on  the  Judiciary,  without  amendment: 

HJ  Res  925.  Joint  resolution  creating  a 
joint  committee  to  commemorate  the  100th 
ianlversary  of  the  2d  Inaugural  of  Abra- 
ham Lincoln  (Rept.  No.  1305). 

By  Mr  EASTLAND,  from  the  Committee  on 
tbe  Judiciary,  without   amendment: 

S  2711  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Frank  S. 
Chow  iRept  No   1307) ; 

HR  1997.  An  act  to  amend  subsection 
,c(  of  section  1332  of  title  28.  United  States 
Code,  relating  to  diversity  of  citizenship 
,Rept  No  1308) ; 

HR  4088  An  act  for  the  relief  of  the 
IndU5trial  Tractor  Parts  Co.,  Inc.   (Rept.  No. 

1309 1 ; 

HR  4871  .\n  act  for  the  relief  of  Glenn 
C   Delts  and    others    (Rept.   No.    1310); 

HR  8999  An  act  to  provide  for  the  settle- 
ment of  claims  of  certain  inhabitants  of  the 
United  States  living  In  the  area  inundated 
bv  the  sudden  floods  of  the  Rio  Grande  as  a 
result  of  the  construction  of  the  Falcon  Dam, 
and  for  other  purposes   (Rept.  No.  1311); 

HR  9372.  An  act  to  remove  a  cloud  on 
the  title  of  certain  property  owned  by  Wllmer 
.-Ulers  and  Jane  B.  Allers,  both  of  Malln,  Oreg. 
(Rept  No  1312) ;  and 

ER  11255.  An  act  to  validate  certain 
payments  of  per  diem  allowances  made  to 
members  of  the  Coast  Guard  (Rept.  No. 
1313  I, 

By  Mr  EASTLAND,  from  the  Committee  on 
the  Judlci.iry,   with  an  amendment: 

s  2712  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Slme 
Dragrutm  Vulln    (Rept.   No.    1314); 

S  2742  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Styl- 
.lani  P.ip.ith.inaslou    (Rept.  No.  1315); 

S  2812  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Joanne  Irene 
TayUir  i  Hi>pt    No.  1316):  and 

HR  OOU  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Robert 
L  Johiu'-tiin    (Ropt    No.   1317). 

By  Mr  E.ASTLAND.  from  tlie  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary,  with   amendments: 

S  2741  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Palmerlna 
Ca:ra  and  her  minor  children  (Rept.  No. 
13181. 

By  Mr  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina,  from 
the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Administration, 
without  amendment: 

S  Res  341.  Resolution  authorizing  tfie 
pnntUiK  a,*;  a  Senate  document  of  a  compila- 
tion if  materials  relating  to  reclamation  re- 
payment contract*  (Rept   No.  1319); 

S  Res  343  Resolution  authorizing  addl- 
Uonal  cxp>endlture8  by  the  Oonunlttee  on 
Plnance. 


CONSENT  OF  CONGRESS  TO  CON- 
STRUCTION OF  CERTAIN  INTER- 
NATIONAL BRIDGES— REPORT  OF 
A  COMMITTEE  (S.  REPT.  NO.  1304) 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT,  from  the  Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  Relations,  reported  an 
original  bill  (S.  3074)  to  give  the  con- 
sent of  Congress  to  the  construction  of 
certain  international  bridges,  and  sub- 
mitted a  report  thereon;  which  report 
was  ordered  to  be  printed,  and  the  bill 
was  read  twice  by  its  title,  and  placed  on 
the  calendar. 


CERTAIN  CASES  IN  WHICH  THE  AT- 
TORNEY GENERAL  HAS  SUS- 
PENDED DEPORTATION— REPORT 
OF  A   COMMITTEE    (S.   REPT,  NO. 

1306) 

Mr.  EASTLAND,  from  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary,  reported  an  original 
concurrent  resolution  (S.  Con.  Res.  92) 
favoring  the  suspension  of  deportation  of 
certain  aliens,  and  submitted  a  report 
thereon;  which  report  was  ordered  to  be 
printed,  and  the  concurrent  resolution 
to  be  placed  on  the  calendar,  as  follows: 
Resolved  by  the  Senate  {the  House  of 
Rcpresentatiies  concurnng\,  That  the  Con- 
gress favors  the  suspension  of  deportation 
In  the  case  of  each  alien  hereinafter  named. 
In  which  case  the  Attorney  General  has  sus- 
pended deportation  pursuant  to  the  provi- 
sions of  section  244(a)(2)  of  the  Immigra- 
tion and  Nationality  Act,  as  amended  (66 
Stat.  204;  8  U.S.C.  1251)  : 

A-3787267,   Rosales-Vlllanueva,    Jesus. 

A-12615068,  Lieu,  Kim-Yew, 

A-2984458,  Moreno-Perez,  Jesus. 

A-1481950,  Razo,  Graclano. 

A-12617044,    Wong,    Leonard    Chan, 

A-1228745,  Hlghbloom,  Maurice, 

A-5427225,  Mllgrom,  Joseph. 

A-10774247,  Yin-Soon,  Woo. 

A^458343,  Tamayo-Jasso,  Francisco  Mario. 

A-4892479,  Garcla-Maclel,  Guadalupe. 

A-3060369,  Kaslmoff.  Myer. 

A-10415990,  Tescher,  Harry  Dent, 

A-2 106097.  Uryga.  John. 

A-5557528,  Zeleskl,  John. 

A-4344720,  Ctislmano,  Matteo, 

A-2331535,  Lagsdln,  Paul. 

A-5551391,  Mlchelev.  Theodor. 

A-1551766,  Salas,  Gavlno  Rossas. 

A-3490589.  Wlngert.  Joseph  Peter. 

A-1455368,  Zuk.  George, 

A-1281051,  Chapchuk.  Alexander  Wasilewlz. 

A-7961806,  Daniels,  Abraham. 

A-10416224,  Gavialls,  Olgard  Victor. 

A-2929432,  Mlkalauskas.  An  tanas. 

A-8993441.  Rivera,  Dlonlclo. 

A-3964345,  Tur,  Theodore. 

A-10839796.  Allcoff.  George. 

A-12517043,Haw.  Wong  Ming, 

A-6519257,  Miles,  Jadwlga. 

A-6082963,  Nurse,  George  Eric. 

A-5718139,  Rodrlguez-Ochoa,  Jesus  Maria, 

A-3995157,  Thaler,  Harry. 

A-5932930,  Slegel,  Lydla  Lorraine. 

A-2493224.  Tong.  Lee  See. 

A-13452360,  Torrez-Lopez,  Ignaclo. 

A-5486037,  Tye.  Wong  Fook. 

A-1344623,  Zlellnskl.  Stanlslau  Viktor. 

A-4448147,  Mlonglan,  Mike. 


A-10414728,  MossotU,  Edward. 
A-3520411,  Rzeczkowski,  Edward. 
A-4350398.  Soffra,  Joseph  Losano. 
A-1 3088696,  Estrada-Perez.  Cesarlo. 
A-10416202,  Freeman.  Mary. 
A-5937239,  Mohammed,  Abdulleh. 
A-1 852835.  Rlos-Gonzalez,  Porflrio. 
A-3097327,  Tow,  Ben. 
A-1744555,  Basar,  Nick. 
A-12534391,  Chin,  Kun. 
A-12519941.  Chun,  Ong. 
A-3498265.  Guraves,  Stanley. 
A-3173756,  Nlcoara,  John. 
A-4088206,  Tallan,  Isldor  Teodor. 


EXECUTIVE  REPORTS  OF 
COMMITTEES 

As  in  executive  session, 
The    following    favorable    reports    of 
nominations  were  submitted : 

By  Mr.  FTJLBRIGHT,  from  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations : 

Charles  W.  Yost,  of  New  York,  for  promo- 
tion from  the  class  of  career  minister  to  the 
class  of  career  ambassador;  and 

Lucius  D.  Battle,  of  Florida;  Wymberley 
DeR.  Coerr,  of  Connecticut;  William  J.  Crock- 
ett, of  Nebraska;  Armin  H.  Meyer,  of  Illinois; 
George  A.  Morgan,  of  the  District  of  Coltma- 
bla;  and  William  J.  Porter,  of  Massachusetts, 
for  promotion  from  class  1 
career  minister  In  the  Foreign  Service. 

By  Mr.  MAGNUSON,  from  the  Committee 
on  Commerce: 

Donald  R.  Tlbblt,  and  sundry  other  per- 
sons, for  permanent  appointment  in  the 
Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey. 

By  Mr.  JOHNSTON,  from  the  Committee  on 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service: 

One  hundred  and  twenty-four  postmaster 
nominations. 


to  the  classy  of 


BILLS  INTRODUCED 

Bills  were  introduced,  read  the  first 
time,  and,  by  unanimous  consent,  the 
second  time,  and  referred  as  foDows: 

By  Mr.KUCHEL: 

S.  3072.  A  bill  to  revitalize  the  mint  at  San 
Francisco  so  that  more  coin  producing  ca- 
pacity will  be  available;  to  the  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Kuchkl  when  he 
Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear  un- 
der a  separate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  GRUENING : 

S.  3073.  A  bin  to  amend  section  615  of  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954,  relating  to 
the  tax  treatment  of  exploration  expendi- 
tures; to  the  Committee  on  Flnimce. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  GRtriNiNa  when 
he  Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  FULBRIGHT: 

S.  3074.  A  bill  to  give  the  consent  of  Con- 
gress to  the  construction  of  certain  Inter- 
national bridges;  placed  on  the  calendar. 

(See  reference  to  the  above  bill  when  re- 
pxarted  by  Mr.  FVlbright,  from  the  Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  Relations,  which  appears  un- 
der the  heading  "Reports  of  Committees.") 
By  Mr.  PASTORE: 

S.  3075.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Atomic  Energy 
Act  of  1954,  as  amended,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Joint  Committee  on  Atomic 
Energy. 

ByMr.  DOMINICK: 

S.  3076.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  William  Zee 
Man  Fal;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  YARBOROUGH : 

S.  3077.  A  bill  to  amend  Public  Law  49, 
84th  Congress,  to  authorize  the  State  of 
Texas  to  lease  certain  lands  to  the  city  of 
Austin;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 


CX- 
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CONCURRENT  RESOLUTION 
CERTAIN     CASES     IN     WHICH     THE 
ATTORNEY    GENERAL    HAS    SUS- 
PENDED DEPORTATION 
Mr.  EASTLAND,  from  the  Committee 
on  the   Judiciary,   reported   an   origmal 
concurrent  resolution  <S.  Con.  Res.  92' 
favoring  the  suspension  of  deportation  of 
certain  aliens,  which  was  placed  on  the 
calendar. 

(See  the  above  concurrent  resolution 
printed  in  full  when  reported  by  Mr. 
Eastland,  which  appears  under  the  head- 
ing "Reports  of  Committees.' 


REVITALIZATION  OF  SAN 
FRANCISCO  MINT 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr  President,  I  intro- 
duce, for  appropriate  reference,  a  bill  to 
revitalize  the  mint  at  San  Francisco  .so 
that  more  coin  producing;  capacity  will 
be  available.  There  us  a  sh.ortaKe  of  coins 
in  America.  That  is  e.specially  true  in 
the  Far  West.  There  is,  and  has  been 
since  almost  the  bej?inninK  of  our  his- 
tory, a  mint  In  San  Francisco. 

In  1962.  legislation  was  passed  through 
Congress  which  made  the  mint  facilities 
in  San  Francisco  simply  an  a.ssay  office. 
I  suggest  that  one  means  by  which  all  the 
machinery  and  available  manpower  at 
San  Francisco  with  reference  to  the  as- 
say office  might  best  be  utihzed  to  .solve 
the  problem  of  the  shortage  would  be  to 
pass  legislation  such  a,s  I  introduce,  so 
that  the  Director  of  the  Mint  may  k'o 
forward.  And,  while  they  simply  enKa«e 
in  the  receipt  of  nold  and  silver,  the  fa- 
cilities there  may  be  lused  and  expanded, 
if  necessary,  in  order  to  overcome  the 
shortage  of  coiris. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  bill  will  be  received  and  ap- 
propriately referred. 

The  bill  (S.  3072  I  to  revitalize  the  mint 
at  San  Francisco  so  that  more  coin  pro- 
ducing capacity  will  be  available,  intro- 
duced by  Mr.  Kuchel,  was  received,  read 
twice  by  its  title,  and  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 


EXPLORATION     DEDUCTIONS     FOR 

MINERS      ARE      DPSIR.ABLE      AND 

NEEDED 

Mr.  ORUENTNG.  Mr  President, 
more  than  a  year  ago.  In  May  1963,  I 
conducted,  as  chairman  of  the  Minerals, 
Materials,  and  Fuels  Subcommittee  of 
the  Senate  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs 
Committee,  a  series  of  hearings  on  the 
state  of  the  American  mining  industry- 
At  these  hearings  the  subcommittee 
heard  testimony  from  a  wide  variety  of 
spokesmen  for  the  mining  industry,  for 
the  Government  and  from  other  groups 
having  an  interest  In  the  welfare  of  this 
important  segment  of  the  Nation's  Indus- 
trial op>eratlons 

The  picture  that  then  emerged,  and 
which  has  not  chaiiged  at  all  signifi- 
cantly since  the  time  of  the  hearings 
was  that  of  a  great  industry  that  ha.s 
become  a  stepchild  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment and  which  in  many  areas  has 
suffered  a  disastrous  decline  While,  for 
example,  agriculture,  manufacturing  of 
all  kinds,  and  the  transptirtation  indus- 
try  receive   subsidies,    technical    assist- 


ance and  t-ax  advantages  of  one  kind  or 
another  to  foster  their  prosperity  the 
mining  industry  has  been  \ery  lart-'ely 
neirlect»xl,  and  even  duscriminated 
aktainst  m  the  development  of  P'ederal 
policies  and  pro^rums 

While  I  think  there  are  none  who  will 
deny  that  the  mining  of  raw  materials  is 
essential  to  the  Industry  and  commerce 
of  the  world,  I  And  that  few  are  aware 
of  how  hampered  It  is  by  a  lack  of  ap- 
plication of  progressive  or  sympathetic 
policies  by  the  Federal  Government 
Con.s^'quentlv.  our  mining  industry  is 
continually  declining  as  a  major  contrib- 
utor to  the  prosperity  of  the  Nation 

Our  neighb<-)rs  to  the  north,  in  Canada 
have  had  an  entirely  riilTerent  aliunde 
toward  the  development  of  mineral  re- 
.sources.  There  are  constant  reminders 
;n  news  of  minint:  operations  that  gen- 
erous tax  advantaL'es,  subsidies,  and  a 
generally  liberal  attitude  toward  the  in- 
dustry in  Canada  have  made  minmg  a 
protjrf'.sslve.  prosperous  industry  In  that 
ureal  country  .At  the  same  time,  in  the 
United  states  mining  fails  to  make  Us 
pro[H'r  contribution  to  the  gro.ss  national 
product,  does  not  provide  the  opportuni- 
ties It  could  for  employment  of  our  citi- 
zens, and  falls  in  its  rating  in  the  scale 
of  the  national  economy 

Revitalizat:on  nf  mining  In  the  United 
.states  should  be  an  important  compo- 
nent of  the  plans  for  removing  po)Verty 
a.s  a  condition  of  our  existence  Here  is 
an  area  where  there  are  marvelous  op- 
5X)rtunities  for  .solving  problems  of  un- 
employment, for  mcreasini;  earnin;'s  of 
tho.se  now  working,  and  for  making  a 
positive  contribution  to  a  prospemus 
Unit*-d  States 

The  mining  industry  itself  has  repeat- 
edly called  attention  to  a  particular  re- 
striction on  its  elTectivcness.  which  I 
am  certain  can  be  aJid  should  b«*  re- 
moved That  is  the  present  internal  rev- 
enue law  limiting  deductions  of  mining 
industries  for  exploration  expen.ses  to  a 
total  of  S400.000  with  an  annual  limi- 
tation of  $100,000. 

This  arbitrary  restriction  on  deduc- 
tions that  may  be  taken  for  exploration 
expenses,  essential  to  development  of  a 
mining  property,  presents  an  obvious  and 
unjustified  inhibition  of  investment  in 
mining  enterpri.ses  'Ilils  in  turn,  limits 
employment  opportunities,  limits  income 
of  those  employed,  and  Inevitably  re.sults 
m  failures  in  development  of  properties 
that  could,  instead  of  remainint.'  worth- 
le.ss.  make  a  contribution  to  a  prosperous 
economy 

Recognizing  the  inhibiting  effect  on  the 
mining  industry  of  tlie  present  internal 
revenue  law,  I  introduced,  on  June  27. 
1963.  with  Senators  Allott.  B.\rti,ett, 
Bible.  Engle,  Hi  mphkev  Lunc,  of  Mis- 
souri, McGovERN,  Moss,  MfNDT.  and 
Simpson,  a  bill,  S  1807.  which  would  have 
completely  removed  all  limitations  on  the 
deduction  of  exploration  expenditures  m 
the  ca.se  of  minerals  other  llian  oil  or  t;as 
This  bill  was  later  introduced  as  an 
amendment  to  HR  8363— Public  Law 
88-'J71.' — the  Revenue  Act  of  1964. 

Uniortunalely,  it  was  unpossible  to 
obtam  favorable  action  on  this  legisla- 
tion during  consideration  of  the  general 
revenue  law. 


The  reason  lay  m  an  adverse  report  on 
the  amendment  by  tlie  Treasury-  Depart 
inenl 

The  principal  objection  of  the  Trew- 
ury  Department  ?o  the  previous  amend". 
merit  I  introduced  to  H  R  8363  was  Uu't 
the  expenditures  that  would  have  been 
made  currently  deductible  by  the  tax- 
payer  are.  m  fact,  capiUil  investment 
and  recoverable  through  depletion  allo». 
ance  provisions  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code. 

At  the  ouUset,  I  think  tliere  are 
grounds  for  taking  issue  wiih  the  prin- 
ciple that  exploration  expenditures  are 
capital  investment.  It  is  my  view,  and 
that  of  the  miners,  that  these  expenses 
are  operating  expenditures  that  should 
be  fully  deductible  in  the  same  manner 
as  research  expenditures  of  other  indus- 
tries.  In  our  time  of  breathtaking  prog, 
ress  in  all  fields  of  engineering  and  sci- 
ence, nimmg  exploration  techniques  and 
methods  have  changed  and  advanced  ai 
rapidly  as  research  method.s  in  any  mod- 
ern industry  There  was  t''stiniony  ic 
this  at  the  hearings,  to  whicii  reference 
uas  made  above,  by  A.ssistani  Secretary 
John  Kelly  of  the  Departmen'  of  the  In- 
terior, who  t«\stified  as  follow.^ 

Our  future  ledirmlngy  is  dependent  upcn 
the  vigor  with  whUh  we  find  iind  uppr«* 
new  soiircos  of  ores  and  nilneruls  and  devis* 
ni  ire  etTecllve  meihods  lor  h mdling  and 
processing  ores  and  waste 

•  •  •  •  • 

riie  technology  of  finding,  extracting,  ar.d 
pri>essing  minerals  ha.s  greativ  chaagtd 
during  the  past  30  years  h^.deed.  tlie 
changes  ha\e  been  almost  revilutlonary 
M  ist  mineral  deposits  that  ha\e  eluded  su:- 
ffwe  .search  by  the  prospector.  u.sing  conven- 
tliin.il  methiKls  of  ure  flndlng,  probably  re- 
pose t>eneath  soil,  valley  fill,  or  barren  roct 
at  depths  where  detection  requires  the  ap- 
plication of  scientific  techniques  and  spe- 
cial i:istrumentatiin  Also,  the  list  of  min- 
erals f'.r  whli'h  we  search  is  no  longer  con- 
tlne<l  only  t<j  the  precious  and  the  but 
metals.  The  ildt;nic  prospector  Is  vanishing, 
being  repl.iced  by  trained  tleldmen  equipped 
with  the  techniques  of  geophysics  and 
jcecK:hemistry,  and  utilizing  new  methods  o! 
^?eoli)gical  analysis.  His  burro  Is  replaced  by 
the  Jeep   the  airplane,  or  the  helicopter. 

A.ssuming,  a-s  a  realist,  that  while  all 
else  chanL'es  and  hence  there  Is  progress, 
there  will  b*-  no  change  in  the  attitude 
of  the  Treasury  Department  that  the  ex- 
ploration expenses  of  mining  Industries 
repre.sent  capital  investment  and  cannot 
bt'  allowtxl  as  deductions  as  expenses 
from  income,  is  unassailable  and  immut- 
able law,  I  have  had  drafted  a  new  bll! 
ta  meet  the  argument  of  the  Department 
on  this  t)oint  and  at  the  same  time  In- 
clude provisions  necessary  to  give  Impetus 
U)  the  progress  and  prosperity  of  the 
.American  mining  industry. 

The  bill  I  now  Introduce  would  allow 
full  deduction  of  exploration  expendi- 
tures by  mining  industries  as  they  are 
paid  or  incurred,  without  regard  to  the 
S400.000-total.  $100.000-annual  limita- 
tion now  in  the  internal  revenue  la* 
Hov.ever,  the  taxpayer  would,  when  i 
mine  reaches  the  producing  stage,  be  re- 
quired to  comply  with  further  provlsloM 
resulting  in  the  recapture  by  the  Treasury 
Department  of  taxes  representing  the 
difference  between  those  which  would 
have  been  levied  if  the  expenses  had  been 
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,anitalized  and  amounts  actually  paid 
CW""*^.^.     „„„.     nrnvislnns      In     other 


under 


the 


new    provisions.    In    other 


"^rds   the  taxpayer  whose  net  profits, 
*°nce'taxes,  would  be  reduced  during Jihe 


Sloration  stage  of  a  mine,  by  reason  of 

tw^         -' —i—ation  expenses,  would 

he  has  a  profitable 


^prfuction  of  exploration  expenses,  would 
hTrefluired  when  he  has  a  profitable 
■*      ■  - ^-,.-,.av  to  pay  taxes  In  the 


ooeration  underway 

!mount  which  would  have  been  levied 

but  for  the  provLslons  of  this  bill. 

At  the  time  a  mine  reaches  the  pro- 
Hncing  stase,  the  taxpayer  would  be  given 
iiteniatives  of  <At  including  in  gross 
mcome  for  the  taxable  year  in  which 
oroduction  is  reached  an  amount  equal 
to  that  previously  deducted  as  explora- 
uon  expense  less  the  aaiount  by  which 
the  depletion  deduction  of  the  mine  has 
been  reduced  as  a  result  of  the  expense 
deduction;  or,  'B>  forgoing  deductions 
'or  depletion  until   the  amount  of  de 


the  amendment  to  H.R.  8363  introduced 
earlier  in  this  session. 

The  basis  of  the  argument  against  this 
form  of  relief  for  the  mining  industry 
seems  to  lie  in  the  assiunption  that  the 
reason  for  enactment  of  the  present  law 
allowing  limited  deductions  was  to  adjust 
deductions  at  a  point  that  w-ould  be  of 
maximum  benefit  to  small  miners  as  con- 
trasted with  the  very  large  mining  opera- 
tions. While  there  is  some  reason  to 
question  whether  this  was  a  major  factor 
in  enactment  of  the  existing  law,  it 
would  seem  to  be  entirely  consistent  to 
increase  the  tax  benefit  for  small — as 
well  as  large — miners  on  the  theory  that 
if  a  little  relief  is  good  for  them  more 
might  be  even  better. 

The  fact  is,  most  current  mining  op- 
erations are  small,  as  can  be  seen  from 
the  attached  tabulation  prepared  by  the 
Department  of  Interior  listing  numbers 


"(1)  Election  op  Taxpatee. — ^If  explora- 
tion expenditures  paid  or  incurred  laefore 
the  beginning  of  the  development  stage  of  a 
mine  are  not  deductible  under  subsection 
(a)  because  they  exceed  the  limitation  of 
$100,000  set  forth  in  subsection  (a)  or  the 
limitation  of  $400,000  set  forth  in  subsection 
(c),  at  the  election  of  the  taxpayer  such 
excess  expenditures  shall  be  allowed  as  a  de- 
duction when  paid  or  incurred  despite  such 
limitations,  but  the  claiming  of  such  deduc- 
tions shall  make  applicable  the  provisions  of 
paragraph  ( 2 )  if  and  when  the  mine  reaches 
the  producing  stage. 

"(2)  Recapttjre  Provisions. — If  a  mine 
reaches  the  producing  stage  after  the  tax- 
payer has  claimed  any  deduction  under 
paragraph  1 1 )  for  exploration  expendltvu-es 
in  respect  of  any  interest  included  In  the 
mine,  then  the  deduction  for  the  adjusted 
exploration  expenditures,  as  defined  in  para- 
graph (3),  shall  be  recaptured  as  follows: 

"(A)  If  the  taxpayer  so  elects,  the  tax- 
payer shall  Include  in  gross  income  for  the 
taxable  year  In  which  the  mine  reaches  the 


niption  allowable   otherwise   equals   the     _  ^     ,         .  .,♦♦>,„ 

ommint  of  the  exploration  expenditures    of  mines  in  operation  in  1962— the  last    producing  stage  an  amoiuit  equa^  to  the 
Sled     If  alteniative   .A>    is  taken,    year  for  which  data  are  available-by    fJT.':^^^:^T\T\:r.lZ'T^^^^^^^ 


the  amount  includible  in  income  for  the    tonnage  of  ores  produced.    Thus,  to  the 


vear  would  be  added  to  the  adjusted  basis 
of  the  mine.  If  alternative  (B)  is  taken 
the  basis  of  the  property  would  not  be 
reduced. 

It  is  the  belief  of  the  mining  industry 
the  enactment  of  this  legislation  will 
have  the  effect  of  stimulating  explora- 
uon:  hence  development:  hence  pros- 
perity of  the  Nation.  Insofar  as  it  rep- 
resents an  innovation  in  tax  procedure. 
It  is  not  one  which  would  deprive  the 
Federal  Government  <^  revenues  needed 
and  otherwise  collectible.  In  fact,  it  Is 
my  belief  this  treatment  of  the  mining 
industry  would  generate  income  and.  In 
ihe  long  run,  stimulate  the  economy  so 
that  we  might  look  forward  to  an  Increase 
in  tax  revenues  as  a  result  of  Its  enact- 
ment. « 

In  passing  I  might  refer  to  another 
ground  of  opposition  to  the  amendment 
to  H  R.  8363  I  proposed  earlier  in  this 
session  of  Congress.  At  that  time  argu- 
ment was  advanced  that  removal  of  limi- 
tations on  exploration  deductions  would 
be  of  greater  assistance  to  the  very  large 
mines  than  to  small  mining  operations 
having  less  profitable  operations,  thus 
less  tax  liability.  In  answer  to  this,  I 
would  first  point  out  the  proposal  I  am 
now  introducing  is  quite  different  from 


extent  benefit  will  come  from  the  legisla- 
tion I  now  propose  it  is  certain  to  extend 
to  small  miners  as  well  as  large  ones. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  text 
of  the  bill  I  now  introduce,  together  with 
the  tabulation  of  the  Interior  Depart- 
ment on  size  of  mining  operations,  be 
printed  in  full  at  the  conclusion  of  these 
remarks  and  that  the  bill  be  appropri- 
ately referred. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  bill  will  be  received  and  ap- 
propriately referred;  and,  without  objec- 
tion, the  bill  and  tabulation  will  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

The  bill  (S.  3073)  to  amend  section 
615  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1954,  relating  to  the  tax  treatment  of 
exploration  expenditures,  introduced  by 
Mr.  Gruening,  was  received,  read  twice 
by  its  title,  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Finance,  and  ordered  to  be  printed  In 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  Section  615 
of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  subsection : 

"(e)  Expenditures  in  Excess  of  Limita- 
tion— 


to  the  mine,  and  the  amount  so  included 
In  income  shall  be  added  to  the  adjusted 
basis  of  the  mine  as  of  the  beginning  of 
such  year;  and 

"(B)  If  the  taxpayer  does  not  elect  the 
application  of  subparagraph  (A),  then  the 
deduction  for  depletion  under  section  611 
with  respect  to  the  mine  (or  if  the  mine  is 
only  a  part  of  an  aggregated  property,  then 
the  respect  to  the  aggregated  property)  shall 
be  disallowed  until  the  amount  of  depletion 
otherwise  allowable  equals  the  amount  of 
such  adjusted  exploration  expenditures 
chargeable  to  the  mine.  The  basis  of  any 
property  shall  not  be  reduced  by  the  amount 
of  any  depletion  wtiich  woiUd  be  allowable 
but  for  the  application  of  this  subparagraph. 

"  (3)  Definition. — For  the  purposes  of  this 
subsection,  the  term  'adjusted  exploration 
expenditures'  with  resp)ect  to  any  mine 
means  the  amount  of  the  exploration  ex- 
penditures in  excess  of  the  amoimt  deduc- 
tible under  subsection  (a)  which  would  have 
been  added  to  the  basis  of  the  mine  (or  to 
an  aggregated  property  which  Includes  a 
mine)  if  the  expenditures  had  been  cap- 
italized Instead  of  deducted  under  paragraph 
( 1 ) ,  reduced  by  the  amount,  If  any,  by 
which  the  percentage  depletion  deduction 
for  the  year  of  the  exploration  expendltvires 
was  reduced  on  account  of  the  deduction  of 
such  excess  expenditures." 

The    tabulation    presented    by    Mr. 
Gruening  is  as  follows: 


T.\BLE    It. 


-Xumber  of  domestic  metal  and  nonmdal  mines  in  1962  classified  by  commodity  and  magnitude  of  annual  crude  ore  production 


r<mimo(ilty 

Total 

mimlier  o( 

mines 

Less  than 

100  sliort 

tons 

100  to  1,000 
siiort  tons 

1,000  to 

10,000 

sliort  tors 

1 
10,000  to 
100.000 
short  tons 

100,000  to 

1,000,000 

short  tons 

1,000,000  to 
10,000,000 
short  tons 

Over 

10,000,000 
short  ton.s 

Mftalr 

.-(. 

_L    

11 

36 

11& 

126 

156 

186 

64 

3 

6 

30 

2 

1 

1 

71 

8 

8 

44g 

82 

1 

U 
15 

28 

40 

7 

21 

1 

2 

8 

7 
32 
21 

f 

5 

1 
20 

2 
32 
3S 
1 
1 
3 
4 

3 

Bauvlle.. 

16 
33 

87 

30 

3 

28 

Hervlliuin  ..                 

17 

1 
16 

'I 



9 

16 

1 

4 

33 

1 

3 

CoidT             '                              L 

Oo< 

U»1p 

Placer....... 

Iron  ire 

1 
2 

l-ena 

\1iiie:inpseore 

,a 

.J 

Miiu'i'iifi'rousore. 

Mercury 

T 
..^.__ ._.... 

h" 

■ is- 

1 
21' 

6' 

- 

1 
1 

\I"lvt.il(Viiim 

-i- 

.34 

"'8' 

1 

1 

127 

7 

8 

1 

1 

59 
37 

3 

2 

2 
09 

Vickfl.                  

1'1'itiiium-pTiiup  mptat"! 

Si'.ver..                                  

4 

Tm\t>t»'ii - 

I 
86 

5 

3 
1.S5 

7 

'riiiiiiim      

26 

1 

ZlDC -- 

'I  ut.il,  niclals   

1,362 

337 

ZX 

240 

■210 

181 

1                    62 

6 
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T  KBLE  9.—S'umh,ft  of  domestic  metal  and  nonmetal  mines  in  1962  dnssifwd  by  commodity  and  magnitude  of  annual  rmdc  or,  pr^.l-nrOoy^ 

Continued 


Commodity 

1 
Total 
ntimher  of 
mines 

Ins  than 

KM)  short 

tons 

lOOto  1.000 
short  tons 

1.000  to 

lo.tino 
short  tons 

lO.nnn  to 

ino.ooo 

short  tons 

loo.nooto 
i.aw.ooo 

short  toiu 

l.noo.ooo  to 

10.000.000 
short  tons 

lo.ooc.ooo 

short  tum 

NoimiPtals: 

Abrtisives  '    — 

18 

4 

6 

53 

5 

1.234 

12 

fl3 

30 

SO 

8 

25 
113 

« 
l« 
48 

7 

n 

4 

33 

3 

3.045 
Ml 

11 
3 

78 
7 
.s 

y 

5 

8 

3 

4 

8 

3 

15 

i' 

Aplite       

.\st>esto9  --- 

2 

10 

2 

307 

3 
19 

Harlte       

2 

7 

2 
81 

3 
IS 

7 

i" 

1 

f'lays                                     . ,, . 

7 
2 
• 
1 

i 

000 

4 
10 

7 
38 

118 
4 
8 
3 

83 

•— • 

IS 
3 

7 

a 

« 

15 

4 
S 
3 

KliinrsnrtT                                     ....._..--....-.......«...- 

.............. 



"" 

Ntica: 

1 

67 

3 
■17 

14 

4 
3 
5 
0 

3 

Sheet          --     - " 



nHfin«                                                                                                               -- 

4 

3 

23 

3 

13 
4 

1 



I'umice  - 

t 

14 

SI 
1 
3 

40 
3 
4 

1 

1,106 

too 

^..if 

-—- 

13 

8 

3 

SB 

* 

Ston*»: 

34 
43 

W 
107 

366 

311 

1.379 
11 

tt 

1 

Sulfiir- 

3 

3 

38 
1 
3 
3 

1 
2 

1 

17 

1 
1 

31 

1 
1 
3 

I 
3 

Other  >. .       - 

4 

Total,  nonmetals 

S.MI 

166 

436 

1.13A 

2.'»52 

I.fi34 

116 

] 

Oninii  total              ••-. 

«,903 

fl02 

783 

1.379 

2.262 

l.«15 

177 

f 

'  Emery,  garnet.  grlniUng  pebble*,  and  tiipoll. 


'  Epsomlte.  graphite,  kyanlte.  lithium  minerals,  inaKneslto. 
(nat  ). 


aii'l  si>'!nii;i  loillto 


AMENDMENT  OF  FOREIGN  ASSIST- 
ANCE ACT  OF  1961— AMENDMENTS 
(AMENDMENT  NO   1177' 

Mr.  MUNDT  ( for  himself.  Mr.  Lausche, 
and  Mr.  Morse*  submitted  an  amend- 
ment, intended  to  bo  proposed  by  them, 
jointly,  to  the  bill  '  H  R.  1 1380  >  to  amend 
further  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of 
1961.  as  amended,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses, which  was  ordered  to  lie  on  the 
table  and  to  be  printed. 

AMENDMENTS  NOS     1179  THROUGH  1182 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  submit 
out  of  order,  and  that  they  may  br 
printed  and  lie  at  the  desk,  my  second 
batch  of  amendment,s  to  ^he  very  un- 
sound Foreign  Aid  bill  that  is  pendlnt: 
before  the  Senate  This  batch  is  to  be 
followed  by  other  batches  which  will  be 
submitted  during  the  wetk 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  amendments  will  be  received, 
printed,  and  lie  on  the  table 


trust  funds,  to  extend  coverat;e.  and 
for  otlu-r  purposes,  which  were  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  F'^ance,  and  or- 
dered to  be  prlntt'd. 


SOCIAL  SECURITY  AMENDMENTS 
OP  1964— AMENDMENTS  (AMEND- 
MENT NO.  1178< 

Mr.  GORE  'for  himself  and  Mr.  Mr- 
Carthy)  submitted  amendments,  in- 
tended to  be  proposed  by  them,  jointly, 
to  the  bill  (H.R  IISS.S  ■  to  Increase  bene- 
fits under  the  Federal  old-a«e.  survivors, 
and  disability  insurance  system,  to  pro- 
vide child's  Insurance  benefits  beyond 
age  18  while  in  school,  to  provide  widow's 
benefits  at  age  60  on  a  reduced  basis, 
to  provide  benefits  for  certain  individ- 
uals not  otherwise  elicible  at  age  72, 
to  improve  the  actuarial  status  of  the 


REAPPORTIONMENT  OF  STATE  LEG- 
ISLATURE^^ — ADDITIONAL  CO- 

SPONSOR  OF  BILL 

Mr.  IJM'SCHE  Mr.  President,  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  ;  Mr  Dirkskn;  h;us 
introduced  in  the  Senate  a  bill.  S.  3069, 
dealing  with  the  recent  Supreme  Court 
dfcisions  lioIdiruT  that  the  senatorial 
representation  in  State  legislatures  must 
b«'  on  the  basis  of  one  vote  for  one  in- 
dividual, and  that  the  historic  and  tra- 
ditional and  philosophic  representation 
of  KeographicfU  areas  by  senators  must 
come  to  an  end. 

The  bill  which  the  Senator  from  Illi- 
nois intrcHluced  deals  aith  this  Issue  I 
am  in  complete  accord  with  the  tradi- 
tional, historical,  and  philosophical 
method  of  choosing  senators. 

The  frainers  of  our  Federal  Constitu- 
tion and  the  framers  of  our  State  con- 
stitutions contemplated  tliat  representa- 
tives in  State  legi.slatuies  would  be 
chovsen  on  the  basis  of  population,  and 
that  senators  would  be  chosen  on  the 
basis  of  representing  districts  without 
regard  to  population 

Never  in  my  whole  career  iiave  I  heard 
the  argument  advanced  that  that  wivs 
not  the  purpose  of  the  framers  t>f  t)ur 
Federal  and  State  Constitutions.  As  a 
boy  in  school,  as  a  student  of  law,  and 
as  a  judge,  it  has  always  been  my  un- 
derstanding that  senators  in  State  legis- 
latures were  chosen,  not  on  the  basis  of 
population,  but  on  the  basis  of  gt^>uraph- 


ical  areas  to  be  represented  in  those  leg. 
islatne  bodies. 

I  doubt  if  more  than  a  small  percent- 
ace,  and  probably  even  less  than  a  small 
percentage,  of  the  people  of  our  country 
have  ever  conceued  that  it  wii.s  the  ob- 
jective of  the  framers  of  the  State  con- 
stitutions and  the  Federal  Constitu- 
tion that  senators  be  chosen  on  the  basis 
of  population. 

If  the  Supreme  Court  has  authority 
to  hold  that  State  senators  in  State  leg- 
islatures must  be  chosen  on  the  basis  of 
jMjpulation,  I  suppose,  to  be  logical.  It 
ought  to  go  one  step  further  and  say  that 
lar^e  States  shall  have  more  senators 
than  small  States  That  has  never  been 
the  concept  of  the  American  pe<.iple. 

For  that  retison  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
.sent  that  my  name  be  subscribed  as  aco- 
spon.sor  of  the  bill  introduced  by  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  IMr.  Dirksen], 
S  3069.  to  ajnend  title  28.  United  States 
Code,  to  provide  for  a  temixjrary  stay 
of  proceedings  m  any  action  for  the  re- 
apportionment of  lUiy  State  legislative 
bcxiy. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  .so  or- 
dered 


ENROLLED  BILLS  PRESENTED 
The  Secretary  of  the  Senate  reported 
that  on  today,  Auk'ust  4,   1964,  he  pre- 
.sented   to   the   President   of   the  United 
States  the  following  enrolled  bills: 

S  2218  An  act  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  to  accept  the  transfer  of  cer- 
tain national  forest.s  lands  In  Cocke  County, 
Teiin  .  fur  purposes  of  the  Foothills  Parkway, 
and  for  other  pnrpi>.si'.s. 


c  0119  An  act  conferring  Jurisdiction 
f he  U  S  Court  of  Claims  to  hear,  deter- 
"^p  and  render  Judgment  upon  the  claim 
"i'^arDV  county,  Nebr.:  and 
°^c  Si  An  act  to  amend  title  37,  United 
„  code  to  increase  the  rates  of  basic 
^'^  for  members  of  the  uniformed  services. 

TAX  UABILITY  SETTLEMENT  BY 
TREASURY  DEPARTMENT  IN  FA- 
VOR OF  NATIONAL  FARMERS 
UNION 

lUr  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  today  I  invite  attention  to  a 
case  in  which  the  Tieasury  Department 
made  an  unusually  attractive  settlement 
oTa  $2,673,923.15  tax  liability  of  the  Na- 
tional Farmers  Union  and  its  related 
companies  for  only  $456,199.09  plus  ac- 
crued interest  of  $233,010.16.  This  rep- 
resents a  compromise  settlement  of  less 
than  20  cents  on  the  dollar. 

The  record  shows  that  for  the  years 
1951  through  1957.  a  total  tax  deficiency 
of  $2,673,923.15  was  proposed  against  the 
National  Farmers  Union  and  three  of  its 
affiliated  companies. 
These  assessments  were  as  follows: 

National  Farmers  Union  Serv- 

'  ice  Corp  .  docket  No.  90258.  $1,442,  134.95 

National  Farmers  Union  Prop- 
erty k  Casualty  Co..  docket 
So'  90259 

The  Farmers'  Educational  and 
Cooperative  Union  of  Amer- 
ica, docket  No.  90257! 
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As  you  probably  know,  the  case  of  the  Na- 
tional Farmers  Union  Involves  three  related 
organizations;  namely,  the  Farmers'  Educa- 
tional and  Cooperative  Union  of  America, 
National  Farmers  Union  Service  Corp..  and 
National  Farmers  Union  Property  &  Casualty 
Co.  These  related  cases  were  docketed  be- 
fore the  Tax  Court  of  the  United  States  un- 
der docket  No6.  90257,  90258.  and  90259.  re- 
spectively. 

The  specific  Information  which  you  re- 
quested Ifl  set  forth  In  the  enclosed  schedule. 
The  deficiencies  set  forth  In  the  statutory 
notices  in  the  total  amount  of  $2,673,923.15 
were  settled  by  a  stipulated  agreement  In 
the  total  amount  of  $456,199.09  plus  accrued 
Interest  of  $233,010.16.  Interest  on  the  pro- 
posed deficiencies  shown  In  the  statutory  no- 


tices has  not  been  previously  computed  since 
the  proposed  deficiencies  had  not  been  as- 
sessed because  of  the  tax  court  proceedings. 

By  way  of  explanation,  I  would  like  to 
point  out  that  the  size  of  the  deficiencies 
asserted  in  the  statutory  notices  was  due  In 
large  part  to  attributing  Identical  Items  of 
Income  to  each  of  the  three  organizations  In 
order  to  protect  the  Government's  Interests. 
The  statutory  notices  are  a  part  of  the  public 
record  of  thetax  court  cases. 

I  trust  that  this  will  give  you  all  of  the 
information  you  need.  If  I  can  be  of  any 
further  service  to  you  In  this  matter  please 
let  me  know. 

With  kind  regards. 
Sincerely, 

Mortimer  M.  CAPLrN, 


The  Farmers'  Educational  and  ronpcratlve 
Union  of  America,  docljet  No.  90257. 


Total. 


National    Farmers    Union    Service    Corp.. 
(loclcet  No.  90258. 


■  Ame 


862. 037.  32 


369.750.88 


Total. 


National  Farmers  Union  Prorcrty  and  Cas- 
ualty Co..  docket  No.  90259. 


These  three  claims,  totaling  $2,673,- 
923.15  plus  interest,  were  settled  for  only 
$456,199.09,  plus  interest  of  $233,010.16. 

As  an  explanation  for  this  extremely 
liberal  settlement,  the  Internal  Revenue 
Service  claimed  that  the  reduced  settle- 
ment "was  due  In  large  part  to  attribut- 
ing identical  items  of  income  to  each  of 
the  three  organizations  in  order  to  pro- 
tect the  Government's  interests." 

I  do  not  accept  this  argument  as  a  sat- 
isfactory explanation.  First,  while  there 
may  have  been  some  duplication,  this  ex- 
planation could  only  account  for  a  small 
part  of  the  compromise  reduction. 

I  can  see  no  justification  for  the  Treas- 
ur\-  Department's  having  allowed  the  Na- 
tional Farmers  Union  to  settle  its  $2,673,- 
923  15  liability  for  only  $456,199.09.  or 
less  than  one-fifth  of  what  they  owed, 
and  I  am  sure  that  many  smaller  tax- 
payer.s  whose  liabilities  are  collected  to 
the  la.si  dollar  will  agree. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  a  let- 
ter signed  by  Commissioner  Caplin  in 
which  he  confirms  the  amoimt  of  the 
deficiency  and  explains  the  settlement, 
followed  by  a  statistical  breakdown  of 
these  proposed  assessments  and  com- 
promise. 

There  beinu  no  objection,  the  letter 
and  table  v.ere  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

U  .S    Treasury  Department. 

I.NTERNAL  REVENUE  SERVICE. 

Washington.  D.C. 
Hon  JnHN  J   Williams, 
VS.  Senate. 
Vashuigton.  DC. 

De.\r  bENAToR  Williams:  This  Is  in  reply  to 
your  letter  of  June  27,  1963.  concerning  the 
tax  liability  of  the  National  Farmers  Union, 
which  I  previously  acknowledged. 


Total 

Grand  total 


Deficioncy 

proposed  in 

statutory 

notice 


$96.S24.,56 
an.  3fv2.  88 
80. 4,'>0.  80 
87,036.08 
37,  076.  56 


Dcficifncy        .\ccrued 
prr  stipu-       interest  on 
lated  sctUe-  I  stipulated 
ment  deficiency 


None 
N'ono 
None 
None 
None 


None 
None 
None 
None 
None 


369, 750.  88 

47.  89:?.  51 
85.  205.  05 
?K\.  142.  86 
121.  Ml.  28 
192.419.66 
49.  460.  21 
682.  372.  38 


None 


None 


$.526.  04 
,■^0.  080.  88 
209.  359.  48 
14.004.37 
87.  245.  87 
None 
49.076.41 


None  1  1.442.134.95  [       390.893.05 


$.354.  96 

18,  492  74 

116.145.76 

6. 928. 90 

37.931.  a3 

None 

15,  f)36.  bO 


$5.  97 

7.  497.  87 

2.  4ti5.  84 

59. 158.  82 

None 


197,101.74 
125.067.43 
320.  757.  79 
202.  227.  13 
16,883.23 


13,409.30 
15.  693.  22 
15.192.29 
21.011.23 
None 


195.490.48 

9.  cm.  15 

9.647.68 

8.428.18 

10.  395.  67 

None 


69.128.50  .       862.a37.  32 


65.  306.  04 


37.519.68 


69.  128.  50  ,  2,  673,  923.  15  ,       456, 199.  09  |     233,  010.  16 


POLITICAL  ADVERTISING— GOP 

FOREIGN  POLICY? 
Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  Mr.  President, 
it  seems  to  me  that  with  the  debate  tak- 
ing place  this  week  in  the  Chamber  on 
our  foreign  assistance  program  it  is  prop- 
er for  me  to  invite  the  attention  of  the 
Senate  to  the  fact  that  recently  I  came 
into  possession  of  a  number  of  gold- 
tipped  matches,  in  attractive  red  and 
silver  matchbooks,  which  were  used  in 
connection  with  the  nomination  of  our 
colleague  the  Senator  from  Arizona  [Mr. 
GOLDWATER],  in  his  drive  for  the  Repub- 
lican presidential  nomination. 

They  are  most  attractive  matches 
housed  in  a  beautiful  red  and  silver 
matchbook.  It  was  a  matter  of  sur- 
prise to  me  to  note  on  the  back  of  each 
matchbox  the  printed  notation,  "Made 
in  Sweden." 

Officials  and  employees  of  the  Ohio 
Match  Co.  of  Wadsworth,  Ohio,  and 
other  match  companies  in  my  State  take 
a  dim  view  of  this,  and  they  wonder  why 
their  companies  or  some  other  American 
match  companies  were  not  selected  as 
being  good  enough  for  the  Goldwater 
campaign  braintrust — or  should  I  term  it 
"brainless  trust"— for  the  manufacture 
of  the  beautiful  matchbooks  urging  the 
nomination  of  our  colleague,  the  Senator 
from  Arizona  [Mr.  Goldwater]. 

At  any  rate,  it  seems  to  me  that  in 
view  of  the  foreign  assistance  bill  which 
is  being  considered  in  the  Senate  this 
week,  it  is  of  interest  to  note  that  the 
Republican  candidate  for  President  has 


apparently  already  become  entangled  in 
foreign  affairs  by  his  followers  in  the 
purchase  and  distribution  of  these 
matchbooks. 

The  question  occurs  to  me,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, Is  this  Goldwater  campaign  gim- 
mick, or  advertising  with  matchbooks 
made  in  Sweden,  some  Goldwater  cam- 
paign committee  leaders'  view  of  the 
proper  policy  of  the  Grand  Old  Party— 
the  Republican  Party— for  foreign  aid? 
Is  it  also  indicative  of  their  views  re- 
garding the  serious  problem  of  the  out- 
flow of  gold  from  our  Nation? 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Ohio  yield? 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.     I  am  glad  to 
yield  to  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania. 
The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore.    The  time   of  the  Senator  from 
Ohio  has  expired. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  I  may  pro- 
ceed for  1  additional  minute. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  wonder  whether  the 
Senator  does  not  believe  that  the  fact 
that  these  matchbooks  were  manufac- 
tured in  Sweden  would  be  some  indica- 
tion that  the  GOP  standard  bearer  is 
now  going  to  go  all  out  for  President 
Kennedy's  trade  expansion  program? 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio,  This  does  help 
the  trade  expansion  program  to  some  ex- 
tent. It  also  helps  the  prosperity  of  an 
already  prosperous  Sweden — a  great  and 
friendly  nation. 
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THE  PROPOSED  MULTILATERAL 
NUCLEAR  FORCE— MLF 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  yester- 
day, my  colleague  and  seatmate.  the 
senior  Senator  from  Idaho  [  Mr.  Chttrch  1 , 
made  what  I  thought  was  a  very  valuable 
suggestion.  He  said  that  there  Is  a  threat 
deal  of  pressure  in  certain  areas  of  tht- 
State  Department,  and  in  other  part.s  of 
the  administration,  for  the  adoption  of  a 
multilateral  nuclear  force  which  would 
provide  for  the  creation  of  naval  vps.sels 
carrying  Polaris  missiles  to  be  manned 
by  mixed  crews  of  our  NATO  allies. 
which  would  carry  nuclear  warheads,  but 
on  which,  however,  the  United  States 
'vould  retain  Its  veto  with  respect  to  their 
firing. 

I  believe  that  the  Senator  from  Idaho 
was  wise  in  urging  that  the  quf.'^-tion  of 
the  multilateral  force  be  explored  fully 
and  in  the  open,  not  only  by  Members  of 
Congress,  but  also  by  the  pi;blic 
generally. 

In  order  to  follow  the  wise  sus:Kestion 
of  Senator  Church.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  an  addre.ss  delivered  on  April 
22.  1964.  by  Hon.  Gerard  C  Smirh.  spe- 
cial adviser  to  the  Secretary  of  State, 
before  the  U.S.  Naval  Academy  Foreign 
Affairs  Conference  ar  Anr.atKilis.  Md  . 
entitled  "Problems  ,-f  Forei'.4n  Policy  in 
Connection  with  the  Nuclear  Defense  of 
NATO"  be  print<»d  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Problems  or  Foreign  Pocky  in-  Connection 
With   thb   Nucle.ih    Defense    or   NATO 

(Addresa  by  the  Honorable  Gerard  C  -Smith. 
.special  adviser  U>  the  Secretary  of 
State,  before  the  US.  Nuval  Academy 
Foreign  Affairs  Conferenre.  AnnapciU.  Md.. 
Wednesday,  April  22.  1964  i 

I.    INTRODfCTION 

Admiral  Mlnter,  distinguished  guests,  dele- 
gates, faculty,  midshipmen,  I  am  h  )nored  ui 
be  here  to  Join  with  yuu  m  opening  the 
Fourth  Naval  Academy  Foreign  Arf.ilrs  Con- 
ference, attended  by  lutstandlng  young  men 
and  women  from  ail  over  the  United  States 

This  year's  conferenre  considers  Problems 
of  U.S.  Foreign  Policy  In  the  European  Com- 
munity." 

I  would  like  to  discuss  with  you  tonight 
a  project  which  is  designed  to  meet  one  uf 
the  most  pressing  of  these  problems.  How 
can  the  United  St<ites  .sh.ire  striitcglc  deter- 
rent responsibilities  with  its  NATO  allies 
without  promoting  independent  national 
nuclear  forces? 

The  solution  we  propose  to  this  problem 
has  much  to  do  with  the  sea.  naval  officers 
have  contributed  greatly  to  it  I  speak  uf 
the  MLF — the  multilateral  force — the  pro- 
posed missile  fleet  for  NATO. 

n.  THE    SETTING 

First,  let  us  look  briefly  at  the  problem 
to  which   this  MIF  project   is  addressed 

Since  the  war,  we  have  been  trying  to 
create  a  working  partnership  between  a 
uniting  Western  Europe  and  North  America. 

That  partnership,  though  not  yet  fully 
realized  has  been  more  successful  than  we 
once  dared  to  hope 

The  reconstruction  of  Europe  under  the 
Marshall  plan,  the  development  of  NATO, 
the  creation  of  three  European  communities, 
the  Coal  and  Steel  Community,  the  Common 
Market,  and  Euratom  have  all  contributed 
to  this  success.    They  have  helped  European 


countries  to  draw  closer  to  each  other  and 
to  North  .\rnerlca.  and  to  progr(\sa  further 
toward  higher  levels  of  economic  and  social 
well-belr.g.  more  stable  and  promising  rela- 
tions with  the  countries  of  Eastern  Europe 
and  the  Soviet  Union,  and  a  somewhat  more 
durable  peace. 

Obst<icle3  to  continuing  progress,  of  course, 
exist.  The  road  ahead — the  continuing 
jnovement  toward  Eurupeun  intet<ration  and 
Atlantic  partnership-  will  not  be  smooth 
The  long-term  prospect  !s  favorable,  but  the 
Inevitable  only  comes  to  puss,  as  Justice 
Holmes  wisely  observed  throuxh  human 
effort 

I  am  UAii  that  a  British  Army  manual 
used  to  advise  that  the  best  way  to  avoid 
mortar  Are  Is  by  going  forward.  By  the  same 
token,  the  w.iy  for  Europeans  and  .Americans 
to  avoid  being  sidetracked  or  blocked  by  the 
obstacles  to  European  integration  and  At- 
lantic partnership  is  by  going  forward  In  new- 
Joint  programs 

Fur  Europeans  In  programs  which  follow 
the  classic  pattern  of  European  integration, 
affording  every  Interested  country  an  oppor- 
tunity to  Join  on  a  basis  of  equality,  without 
any  suggestion  of  flrst-  or  second-cla-ss 
membership. 

For  Europeans  and  Americans  In  pro- 
grams which  follow  the  clas.slc  pattern  of 
Atlantic  partnership — close  association  with 
the  United  States  while  leaving  open  the  op- 
portunity for  an  ever  larger  European  role 
as  Europe  moves  toward  political  unity 

Such  new  joint  ventures  are  needed  Just 
.us  much  In  defense  as  In  other  fields  Neither 
European  integration  nor  Atlantic  partner- 
ship will  rest  on  a  solid  basis  If  they  extend 
only  to  the  economic  area 

A  relapse  Into  nationalism  would  be  par- 
ticularly disruptive  In  the  field  of  nuclear 
weapons.  If  each  Industrially  qualified  ally 
should  bulid  Its  own  nuclear  weapons,  a 
harvest  of  division  and  allied  friction  would 
result,  weakening  the  Atlantic  alliance,  se- 
riously prejudicing  the  efficiency  of  the  alli- 
ance nuclear  deterrent,  and  adding  compli- 
cations In  the  field  of  arms  control  Alter- 
natively, if  the  European  Community  were 
to  be  divided  Into  first  and  second  cla.ss 
citizens,  with  some  countries  claiming  spe- 
cial status  by  reason  of  national  nuclear 
programs  which  other  countries  lack,  this 
would  not  be  conducive  to  a  cohesive  com- 
munity. 

lit      THK    PROBLEM 

Against  this  background,  we  now  face  the 
question  of  how  best  to  resp.ind  to  European 
nuclear  concerns 

Over  the  past  7  years  the  Soviet  Union  has 
been  deploying  hundreds  i>f  rockets  aimed  at 
Western  Europe      This  array  Is  still  growing. 

Although  programed  U.S.  forces  would  be 
adequate  to  meet  the  threat,  there  Is  a  good 
ca.se  for  replacing  some  of  these  programed 
forces  with  medium  range  ml.sslles 

On  military  grounds,  two  successive  N.\  ro 
Supreme  Commanders.  Generals  Norstad  .md 
I.emnltzer,  h.-we  urged  deployment  of  such 
missiles  to  help  cover  Soviet  forces  directly 
threatening  Europe 

Broader  political  and  psychological  consid- 
erations are  also  Involved 

The  Soviet  leaders  have  not  hesitated  to 
put  their  rockets  to  political  use  They  have 
reminded  European  countries  from  time  to 
tinie  how  easily  the  USSR  could  destroy  the 
Acropolis  or  the  orange  groves  of  Italy  or, 
for  that  matter,  all  of  England  or  France 
Nuclear  blackmail  addrfssed  to  Europe  lay  at 
the  heart  of  Moscow  s  pressure  on  Berlin  over 
the  period  1958  62 

It  is  not  surprising,  therefore  that  Euro- 
peans living  so  near  this  Soviet  nuclear  [)ower 
liave  been  anxious  to  have  a  hirger  role  in 
long  range  strategic  deterrence,  to  comple- 
ment their  existing  manning,  ownerslilp.  and 
share   lu   control   of   shorter   range    missiles 


IV 


CRITERI.i   GOVERNING  AN    EFrECTTVE  tapoR 

For    years    leaders    of    the    alliance   hi» 
been  seeking  to  devise  an  efTectlve  respond 
to  this  European  concern.     There  is  a^^ 
measure  of  agreement  on  the  criteria  w^ 
any  re'-pon.se  should  meet 

1  I  It  should  achieve  Us  Immediate  poUt 
Ic.il  purpose  It  should  respond  to  the  con- 
cerns of  our  European  friends. 

(2)  It  should  achieve  Us  military  purpoge 
It  should  be  a  credible  and  substantial  com 
i^onent   of    the   alliance   nuclear  deterrent 

(3)  It  should  be  a  stable  and  responjlbij 
form  of  deployment  It  shotild  not  add  to 
the  complex  disarmament  problem  or  make  it 
nvre  difficult  U)  brliig  the  arm.s  race  under 
international  safeguarded  restraints 

'4i  It  should  be  tlnanclally  manageable 
ft  should  not  retard  needed  econcjuuc  growth 
scKlal  reform,  or  buildup  of  conventional  mil- 
itary  forces 

(5)  It  should  strengthen  the  prospect*  for 
European  uiUty  and  trans-Atlantic  partner- 
ship. 

V     ALTERNATIVE  RESPO.NSES 

Three  possible  re.'^ponses  to  the  European 
nuclear  MRBM  problem  h.ive  b.'en  consid- 
ered 

( i )  Strategic  nuclear  weapons  needed  to 
cover  the  direct  threat  Ui  N.^TO  Europe  could 
be  provided  by  U.S.  forces,  with  the  Europe- 
ans having  a  larger  consultative  role  about 
their  use 

(2i  The  United  States  could  supply  me- 
dium range  missiles  to  allied  forces  for  na- 
tional manning  and  ownership 

(3)  The  United  States  and  Interested  allies 
could  Jointly  own.  man.  and  control  medium- 
range  mL-^sUes  deployed  tf)  the  European 
theater. 

T\\e  first  cour.=e  virtually  exclusive  C.S 
coverage  of  the  threat — does  not  seem  likely 
to  respond   fully   to  European  concerns. 

It  would  not  provide  medium  range  mis- 
siles close  at  hand  to  ofTset  Soviet  rockeu, 
unle.ss  stich  ml.sslles  were  deployed  to  U.S. 
forces  only  We  would  be  hard  put,  In  thlj 
case,  to  explain  to  our  allies  why  we  pro- 
(K>sed  to  deny  them  any  ro:e  In  ow:iershlp, 
manning,  and  control  of  such  mls.siles  Thl« 
kind  of  discrimination  could  not  fall  to  be 
politically  divisive. 

Some  people  believe  that  incrc.ised  con- 
sultation between  the  United  States  and  lt» 
allies  about  the  use  of  U  S  stratoclc  power 
would  constitute  an  adequate  response  to 
this  problem 

Discussion  and  exchange  of  Information 
about  strategic  forces  Is.  Indeed,  now  taking 
place  withm  the  NATO  framew(jrk  Thli 
process  has  Increased  In  pace  within  the  la»t 
year  and  we  favor  contiiuung  elTorts  to  ex- 
tend such  Consultation  Improved  arrange- 
ments for  doing  so  were  ajjreed  upon  at  the 
OtUiwa  NATO  meeting  only  last  year 

If  consult. itlon  about  alliance  strategic 
forces  remain  Imperfect,  it  Is  not  for  lack  o'. 
go«xi  will  or  machinery  Riither  It  Is  because 
the  consultation  Is  one  sided.  .So  lorn:  as  con- 
sultation means  other  countries  advi.-lng  the 
United  suites  about  what  to  do  with  Amer- 
ican strategic  power  to  which  they  have 
made  little  contribution.  I  have  the  feeling 
that  It  will,  while  useful,  remain  limited  In 
effect  The  effectiveness  of  consultation  b 
apt  to  be  In  direct  j)roportlc>n  to  the  degree 
of  participation,  by  the  consulting  nations 
In  the  operation  they  are  consulting  alwut. 

Moreover  participation  In  nuclear  matters 
within  Europe  Is  unequal  Some  countries 
already  have  nation. il  nuclear  weapons  pro- 
gr.im^  Ttie  nor.nuclear  powers  In  Europe 
may  not  be  prepared  :o  accept  Indefinitely 
this  inequality  In  pjirtlclpatlon  Improved 
nuclear  consultation  will  not  cure  that  In- 
equality 

For  all  these  reasons,  Europe. m  leaders 
are  likely  to  find  nuclear  consultation  with 
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.  ctnfei,  an  inadequate  substitute         A  working  group  representing  the  United         Obviously.  MLF  does  not  offer  what  na 
united  states  ^_}f'f^^^'^'^fj^°^^^..^^     „,^^  J^_  Qernianv  the  United  Kingdom,     tlonal  nuclear  programs  purport_to  do    na 


^.  united  States  --^,';^f„^S^'rnCrat?on     Bt2iZ"S  S.rS^7tLeU^4d  kingdom,     tlonal' nuclear  programs  purport  to  do:  na 
S;.  role  of  actlv;e  participation  in  operation     Stat«.Jta^y^  G«™^y.  m^^  and  ^Mrkey  has     tlonal  nuclear  status.    It  is  Intended  to  mov, 


Belgium.  HoUand,  Greece,  and  Turkey  has 
been  meeting  In  Paris  since  October  1963.  Its 
aim  is  to  reach  general  understanding  of 
what  the  MLF  would  Involve,  and  of  its  tech- 
nical and  political  feasibility.     Encouraging 

•tion  i«x,».o progress  Is  being  made.     There  seem  to  be 

^°«f-rn   Europe:    United   Kingdom.   Italy,     no  Insuperable  difficulties 
of  t**'^  ..     TTr,H«r  this  Kvstem.  thc  missile         A  naval  demonstration  of  mixed-manning 

is  about  to  start  on  a  U.S.  guided  missile 
destroyer,  U.S.S.  Biddle.  Personnel  from  the 
United  States,  Germany,  Italy,  the  United 
Kingdom,  the  Netherlands,  Greece,  and 
Turkey  will  take  part.  In  about  a  month's 
time  European  officers  and  men  will  start 
to  take  over  about  half  the  ship's  billets. 
It  Is  good  to  be  able  to  report  that  the  of- 
ficers and  men  of  the  Biddle  are  deeply  In- 
terested and  confident  of  success  in  working 


tnzK  weapons 
"^'""^n  now  to  the  second  course  of  action: 
tl^ein  of  medium-range  missiles  to  al- 

"'^rfono*Vd°'ihTs  course  in  deploying  first 
ration  IRBMs  to  the  maritime  flank  area 

^°MATO    Europe:    United   Kingdom.    Italy. 

rt  rurkev     Under  this  system,  the  missile 

nitlonallv   owned   and  manned  by   the 

^ed  countrv'm  question.  Any  wartime  de- 
n  to  flrc'the  missile  would  have  required 

^1*'°"   eement  of  the  United  States  and  the 

Sinlng   country,    under    the    so-called    two 

^'rhesVlirst  generation  missiles  were  highly 
vulnerable  to  attack,  and  therefore  have 
K«nph:tsed  out  as  obsolescent. 

in  deploying  new  medium  range  missiles, 
,,  has  seemed  to  us.  as  well  as  to  some  of 
nu'  European  partners,  that  this  pattern  of 
national  deployment  should  not  be  extended 
m  new  strategic  weapons.  New  nationally 
^ned  and  manned  strategic  missile  forces 
ould  be  dcvisivc  within  the  alliance  and 
'unsettling  In  terms  of  East-West  relations. 
We  ought  rather  to  be  moving  toward  forms 
of  ever  closer  Integration  In  the  ownership, 
-annlng  :ind  control  of  such  weapons. 

I'  the  answer  lies  neither  In  a  near  monop- 
o'v'of  US  responsibility  in  the  strategic 
Held  even  with  improved  consultation,  nor 
in  U.S.  bilateral  sharing  with  other  national 
forces  of  the  alliance,  what  Is  left? 

The  creative  answer  that  has  emerged,  and 
<j  beginning  to  assume  concrete  form,  la  the 
MLF. 

VI     MLF:     the    PREFERRED    RESPONSE 

Here  Is  our  present  concept  of  the  MLF. 
It  IS.  of  course,  subject  to  refinement  in  the 
process  of  arriving  at  an  International  agree- 
ment. It  would  be  a  fleet  of  surface  war- 
shi'ir.  arnvd  with  Polaiis  missiles,  owned, 
^r!troiltd.  .Id  manned  Jointly  by  a  number 
of  NATO  nations. 

The  force  would  be  under  the  military 
command  of  an  allied  officer  and  under  the 
general  policy  direction  of  a  board  of  high 
officlal.s  of  llie  participating  nations.  The 
lorce  would  be  open  to  any  N.^TO  member 
billing  to  assume  a  fair  share  of  the  costa 
and  responsibilities.  No  nation's  share 
could  exceed  40  percent. 

The  force  would  be  manned  by  a  mix  of 
officers  and  crews  irom  participating  nations. 
Lch  sa.p  would  be  manned  by  nationals  of 
St  leai^t  three  countries,  with  no  nation  pro- 
nd;ng  more  than  40  percent  of  the  personnel 
;n  any  ship. 

Major  participants — that  Is,  those  coun- 
a-ies  underwriting  a  significant  percentage  of 
the  costs-  -would  undoubtedly  enjoy  a  posl- 
uon  of  special  influence,  not  only  on  control 
bat  on  such  other  matters  as  budgets,  size, 
and  future  developments  of  the  force. 

FirinkT  of  the  missiles  in  wartime  would  be 
by  decision  of  an  agreed  number  of  partlcl- 
pant.s,  including  the  United  States. 

In  the  longer  term,  as  President  Johnson 
said  at  Brtissels  last  November,  "evolution 
toward  European  control  as  Europe  marches 
toward  unitv  Is  by  no  means  excluded."  Any 
change  m  the  control  formula  would,  of 
course  reqvure  the  approval  of  all  the  par- 
ticipants It  would  hinge  not  only  on  Euro- 
pean unity  but  also  on  sufficiently  wide 
Europe.in  participation  so  that  no  single 
countrv  could  play  a  dominant  role.  All  this 
would  not  come  about  quickly.  In  the  caae 
of  the  United  States,  participation  In  the 
force  as  well  as  any  change  in  the  control 
formula  would  require  congressional  consent. 

The  concept  of  a  multilateral  force  was 
flrst  suggested  by  then  Secretary  of  State 
Herter.  with  the  approval  of  President  Elsen- 
hower, at  the  NATO  Council  meeting  In  De- 
cember 1960  It  was  reaffirmed  by  President 
Kennedy  In  a  speech  at  Ottawa  the  following 
year  Since  then  it  has  generated  Increasing 
Interest. 


out    this    promising    possible    prototype    of 
futvu-e  allied  cooperation. 

It  long  has  been  standard  practice  to  have 
crews  of  many  nationalities  on  merchant 
ships. 

Crews  of  a  number  of  European  allied  na- 
tions manned  some  British  ships  in  World 
War  II. 

And  mixed-manning  has  been  successfully 
carried  out  for  prolonged  periods  in  the  turn- 
over of  U.S.  naval  vessels  to  foreign  navies. 

Our  Navy  and  all  allied  naval  experts  who 
have  examined  the  problem  have  concluded 
that,  with  skillful  training  and  good  moti- 
vation, efficient  and  happy  ships  can  be 
jointly  manned  by  crews  made  up  of  men 
from  allied  navies. 

VII.    EtJROPEAN    interests 

Let  us  now  look  at  the  MLF  against  the 
criteria  which,  as  I  mentioned  earlier,  must 
govern  any  response  to  the  European  missile 

problem. 

To  take  the  political  criterion  first:  Would 
the  MLF  respond  to  European  concerns? 

We  believe  that  it  would  do  so  in  several 
ways: 

( 1 )  It  would  deploy  medium  range  missiles 
to  the  European  area.  European  countries 
which  agree  with  General  Lemnltzer,  the 
Supreme  Allied  Commander  in  Europe,  in 
favoring  such  deployment  would  be  en- 
couraged. They  would  expect  these  missiles' 
presence  to  help  not  only  to  deter  aggression 
but  also  to  frustrate  attempts  at  ballistic 
blackmail. 

(2)  It  would,  as  a  high  European  defense 
official  said  recently,  be  "a  clamp  holding  the 
United  States  and  Europe  together."  Because 
the  force  would  be  Jointly  owned.  It  should 
further  strengthen  the  profound  U.S.  com- 
mitment to  the  common  defense  of  Europe 
symbolized  and  given  substance  by  the 
presence  of  our  forces  in  Berlin,  in  Germany, 
and  elsewhere  in  Europe. 

(3)  It  would  narrow  the  present  gap 
between  nuclear  and  nonnuclear  powers  in 
Europe.  All  members  of  the  MLF  would 
share  In  ownership,  managing,  and  manning 
the  force. 

(4)  It  would  increase  the  effectiveness  of 
consultation  about  use  of  alliance  nuclear 
forces.  MU"  would  afford  its  members  the 
knowledge,  sense  of  responsibility,  and  par- 
tlclpetlon  needed  to  make  nuclear  consulta- 
tion effective.  The  mere  existence  of  MLF. 
and  the  need  for  decisions  about  Its  target- 
ing deployment,  and  future  evolution,  are 
boiind  to  Improve  the  depth  and  significance 
of  such  consultation.  Far  from  being  an 
alternative  to  Improved  allied  nuclear  con- 
sultation, MLF  may  well  be  an  essential  com- 
ponent to  a  more  meaningful  form  of  con- 
sultation. 

(5)  It  would  be  a  nuclear  defense  program 
In  which  Europe's  role  and  influence  could 
grow  as  Europe  moved  toward  unity.  The 
eventual  possibility  of  such  a  larger  Euro- 
pean role  is  an  important  element  in  making 
the  MPL  a  viable  alternative  to  national 
nucleeir  weapons  programs. 


tlonal  nuclear  status.  It  Is  Intended  to  move 
In  exactly  the  opposite  direction.  It  offers  a 
collective  approach  to  the  nuclear  weapons 
problem. 

While  the  present  appeal  of  MLF  Is  thus 
largely  to  major  nonnuclear  European  powers, 
we  can  hope  that  In  the  long  run  countries 
now  having  programs  of  their  own  may  also 
come  to  see  the  merits  of  the  MLP. 

VIU.    MILITARY    QUESTIONS 

I  turn  now  to  the  second  criterion  against 
which  any  proposed  response  to  the  Euro- 
pean missile  problem  must  be  tested:  What 
about  the  military  utility  of  MLF? 

The  U.S.  Navy,  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff, 
and  the  Secretary  of  Defense,  after  close 
study,  have  concluded  that  MLF  would  be 
militarily  effective  and  a  useful  element  of 
NATO's  strategic  deterrent  forces. 

General  Lemnltzer  has  stated  he  would 
welcome  MLF  because  It  would  help  to  meet 
his  military  requirement. 

As  presently  planned,  the  MLF  would  have 
Polaris  A-3  missiles  of  great  penetration 
capacity.  These  missiles  would  be  usable 
for  all  the  purposes  of  deterrence  and  defense 
of  Europe  for  which  the  weapons  of  VS. 
Polaris  submarines  are  capable.  They  would 
be  effective  against  many  missile  sites,  air- 
fields and  other  targets  threatening  Etiro- 
pean  'nations  of  the  NATO  Alliance.  These 
missiles  would  be  assigned  to  NATO  and 
placed  under  the  operational  control  of 
SACEUR.  They  would  be  targeted  by 
SACEUR  and  be  Included  in  NATO  strategic 
plans. 

The  U.S.  Navy  has  studied  the  survivability 
of  the  MLF  from  the  standpoint  of  possible 
surveillance  and  attack  on  MLP  warships 
by  submarines,  surface  vessels,  aircraft,  and 
missiles.  It  conducted  this  study  under 
contingencies  of  cold  war,  limited  war,  and 
general  war. 

In  concluded  that  MLF's  survivability 
would  be  high — more  than  sufficient  to  In- 
sure Its  effectiveness  as  a  deterrent,  an  op- 
erating force,  and  a  reliable  second  strike 
retaliatory  system. 

MLF  warships  would  be  almost  Indistin- 
guishable from  thousands  of  other  ships  In 
the  same  area:  they  would,  in  peacetime,  be 
lost  in  3  to  4  million  square  miles  of  Atlantic 
and  Mediterranean  waters  surrounding  NATO 
territory;  they  would  be  able  to  outrun  most 
trailing  vessels  and  able  to  scrape  off  shad- 
owing submarines  in  friendly  coastal  waters 
too  shallow  for  submarine  operation;  they 
would  operate  behind  the  shield  of  the  NATO 
land  mass  over  which  attacking  planes  could 
not  fly  unopposed;  they  would  benefit  from 
protection  by  NATO  air  and  surface  forces 
during  hostilities;  and  they  could  exploit  the 
blanketing  effect  of  islands  and  restricted 
passages  for  protection  from  radar  detection 
and  tracking. 

The  fact  that  the  United  States  Is  prepared 
to  devote  resources  and  manpower  to  MLF  Is 
the  best  evidence  of  our  confidence  in  its 
Invulnerabllty  and  military  effectiveness. 

A  question  may  arise  as  to  the  relation  of 
the  MLP  to  the  level  of  existing  and  pro- 
gramed U.S.  forces. 

Certainly,  the  United  States  now  has  stra- 
tegic forces  of  Immense  powers.  But  future 
Increases  in  U.S.  missile  strength  are  being 
programed  for  two  reasons: 

1.  Present  U.S.  strategic  delivery  systems 
rely  to  a  large  degree  on  manned  bombers. 
As  some  of  these  bombers  become  obsolescent, 
they  must  be  replaced. 

2.  The  Soviet  rocket  Inventory  Is  not 
static— it  continues  to  grow.  If  effective  de- 
terrence Is  to  be  maintained,  NATO  forces 
mxist  keep  pace,  until  safeguarded  Interna- 
tional arms  control  arrangements  are 
achieved. 

As  I  Indicated  earlier,  the  Increased  West- 
ern missile  strength  that  Is  needed  could  be 
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made  up  alther  of  wholly  U.S.  forces  or  a 
mix  of  United  SUtes  and  Allied  forces  If 
the  latter  course  la  followed,  the  MLP  could 
substitute  for  some  of  the  presently  pro- 
gramed US.  forces.  At  the  December  meet- 
ing of  tbe  North  Atlantic  Council,  Secre- 
tary McNamara  aald : 

"If  the  members  of  the  alliance  should 
wish,  we  are  prepared  to  join  other  inter- 
ested allies  In  substituting  sea-based  medi- 
um-range missiles  for  some  of  the  longer 
range  systems  now  Included  in  our  program 
and.  In  that  event,  we  believe  that  this  force 
should  take  the  form  of  the  multilateral 
surface-ship  force  now  under  discussion  " 

The  MLT  could  thus  not  be  a  net  addition 
to.  but  a  substitution  fur.  some  of  the  In- 
creased strength  the  United  States  now 
plans  to  build. 

Would  the  MLP  be  a  credible  part  of 
NATO's  deterrent  to  war'' 

As  a  strategic  weapon  .system  with  a  high 
degree  of  survivability  the  MIJ?  is  likely  to 
be  flred  by  the  participating  eiovernments. 
which  would  have  to  act  at  the  hitjhest  level. 
only  In  one  of  two  circumstances 

(1)  In  response  to  Soviet  nonnuclear  at- 
tack, so  strong  that  it  could  not  be  contained 
by  nonnuclear  forces  The  NATO  govern- 
ments have  already  agreed  on  guidelines  for 
such  circumstances 

(2)  Under  second-strike  conditions,  after 
a  Soviet  nuclear  attack  In  this  event,  the 
prior  fact  of  Soviet  nuclear  attack  should. 
In  effect,  make  the  decision  Nuclear  war 
would  already  have  begun 

Their  decision  would  be  facilitated  by  ex- 
perience In  working  together  In  the  MLF 
The  process  of  continue. us  consultation  and 
planning  which  wU:  be  required  for  peace- 
time operation  of  the  MIP"  should  widen  the 
area  of  agreement  amoni?  MLP  members 
about  strategic  matters  It  would  thus  per- 
mit them  to  decide  more  readily  on  the  war- 
time conditions  under  which  these  missiles 
would  be  fired. 

There  la  thus  little  doubt  that  Moscow  will 
regard  the  MLP  as  a  credible  component  of 
Western  nuclear  armament 

rx.     ETTECT    ON     E.\ST-WESr     RELATIO.VS 

I  turn  now  Kj  the  third  criterion:  A  stra- 
tegic missile  deployment  to  the  European 
theater  should  not  have  i  damaging  effect 
on  the  chances  for  disarm. tment  and  frir  Im- 
proving relations  with  the  Soviet  bloc 

A  central  and  persisting  security  problem 
of  the  alliance  Is  h.  >w  to  build  and  malnUln 
an  effective  defense  posture  in  such  a  way  a-s 
to  reinforce,  rather  than  we.iken.  e.Torts  to 
bring  military  power  under  safeguarded  In- 
ternational control 

While  prosecuting  our  defense  programs, 
we  must  stay  alert  to  any  opportunities  for 
realistic  arms  control  arrangements.  Espe- 
cially when  dealing  wirh  nuclear  weapons 
systems  of  unimaginable  destrtictlve  poten- 
tial, we  must  resist  the  natural  mental  cal- 
lousness that  tends  to  accumulate  In  those 
who  have  to  deal  for  long  periods  with  awful 
b;it  necessary  things 

I  can  assure  you  that  these  considerations 
weigh  heavily  on  the  planners  who  are  put- 
ting together  the  program  to  carrv  out  the 
MLP  concept 

It  Is  fair  to  say  'hat  the  MLP  would  ron- 
stltute  the  first  weapons  system  In  history 
especially  designed  with  arms  control  con- 
siderations In  mind 

It  Is  especially  designed  not  to  result  In  the 
national  proliferation  of  nuclear  weapons. 

Recently  SecreUry  Rusk  pointed  out  that 
'•the  detailed  arrangements  fur  the  MLP  will 
Include  mutually  agreed  strong  and  endur- 
ing safeguards  against  any  ^ne  nation's  se- 
curing control  of  any  of  the  MLF  weapons. 
We  believe  that  when  the  Soviet  Govern- 
ment understands  thi.s  It  will  recognize  that 
the  MLP  does  not  constitute  a  proliferation 
of  national  nuclear  systems  but.  on  the  con- 
trary, Is  an  alternative  to  It  " 


Let  me  be  more  specific 

The  missiles  In  the  MLF  will  be  manned, 
owned,  and  controlled  multllaterally,  rather 
than  nationally,  as  was  the  case  with  earlier 
niudel  strategic  missiles  deployed  In  Europe 
The  MLP  will  thus  not  Involve  nuclear  mis- 
siles In  the  hands  of  any  individual  st.ite 

Any  wartime  decision  to  fire  the  missiles 
would  be  by  multilateral  agreement,  rather 
than  by  bilateral  agreement  as  In  the  case 
of  these  earlier  strategic  missiles  Tlie  MLF 
will  thus  increase  the  number  of  states  with 
a  finger  on  the  safety  catch,  rather  than  on 
the  nuclear  trigger. 

There  would  be  no  Increase  of  risk  of 
compromise  of  weapons  design  daUi  under 
MLP  Multilateral  cust<xllal  procedures 
would  assure  that  Individual  countries  had 
no  greater  access  to  Information  about  how 
tj  design  and  manufacture  weapons  tlian  at 
present  under  the  NATO  Atomic  Stockpile 
Stringent  protection  against  espionage  and 
sabotage  will  also  be  provided. 

All  of  this  Is  not  to  say  that  MLF  will  be 
welcomed  by  the  USSR  It  will  do  its  best 
by  propaganda  and  diplomacy  to  forestall 
MLP  This  must  be  expected  because  MLP' 
Would  not  only  constitute  an  otf.set  to  Soviet 
rockets  opposing  Europe,  but  would  also  evi- 
dence a  new  degree  of  Atlantic  unity  which 
Soviet  policy  has  long  sought  to  prevent. 

Nevertheless,  it  Is  clear  that  It  Is  In  the 
Interest  of  the  United  States  and  the  U  SS  R 
not  to  pursue  a  policy  of  proliferation,  what- 
ever may  or  may  not  be  recorded  In  formal 
agreements  on  this  subject.  And  the  MLF— 
by  otTerlng  a  viable  alternative  to  national 
nuclear  weapons  programs — should  Improve 
the  chances  for  limitation  of  national  weap- 
ons producing  centers. 

Even  though  the  MLP  would  not  result  In 
proliferation  of  nuclear  weapons,  a  question 
Is  sometimes  put  as  to  whether  It  Is  sensible 
to  continue  with  a  major  new  weapons  sys- 
tem while  negotiating  about  disarmament 
The  answer  Is  simple:  The  USSR  continues 
to  strengthen  Its  missile  arsenal  targeted  on 
Western  Europe  So  long  as  these  hundreds 
of  Soviet  rockets  are  arrayed  against  Europe, 
effective  European  participation  in  strategic 
deterrence  should  not  be  precluded. 

This  participation  need  not.  moreover.  In- 
crease the  presently  planned  level  of  West- 
ern missile  strength  For.  as  I  have  already 
Indicated,  the  MLP  could  substitute  for  some 
of  the  now  programed  US.  weapons  This 
Is  one  reason  the  US  Government  has  said 
publicly  that  the  MLF  would  be  consistent 
with  a  missile  freeze. 

This  E^lropean  participation  could,  more- 
over, be  helpful  In  efforts  to  bring  nuclear 
armaments  under  international  control  For 
the  MLP  would  n(jt  only  give  Its  members,  as 
coowners  of  significant  nuclear  power,  a  good 
claim  to  participate  In  disarmament  nego- 
tiations: It  would  also  give  them  the  stra- 
tegic understanding  required  to  play  an  effec- 
tive role  m  such  negotiations 

And  now  a  special  word  about  the  relation 
of  the  MLF  to  recently  announced  fission- 
able material  cutback.s  These  cutbacks  nre 
welcome  steps  But  .vs  President  John.on 
and  Premier  Khrushchev  have  .said,  this  Is 
not  dl.surmament  The  US  cutback  Is  de- 
signed to  bring  production  In  line  with  need, 
and  to  reduce  tension  while  maintaining 
necessary  power  President  Johnson  has  re- 
arfirmed  all  the  safeguards  against  weaken- 
ing our  nuclear  strength  which  we  adopted 
at  the  time  of  the  test  ban  treaty  The  cut- 
backs do  not  ease  the  specific  problem  MIJ" 
Is  designed  to  meet 

X.   COST 

Another  Important  criterion  Is  that  the 
costs  of  a  mlsalla  fWce  should  be  economical- 
ly man:igeable  It  should  not  retard  eco- 
nomic and  social  progress  or  the  development 
of  needed  conventional  forces 

During  the  first  5  years  .jf  construction  of 
the  force  we  estimate  that  the  average  an- 
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1    costs    to    European    nations    becomi 
or  participants  In  the  MLF  would  beS! 
en  1  percent  and  4  percent  of  ihelr  aT» 
age  annual  defense  expenditures      The 
to    the  smaller  countries  would   be  an  ev** 
smaller  percent<tge  of  their  defen.se  bud^^ 
In  later  years  the  annual  coft  would  be  verr 
much  less  for  all  these  countries. 

The.se  are  c(xsts  well  below  those  of  other 
major  mlliutry  programs  being  carried  om 
by  these  NATO  countries.  Thev  seem  »«] 
wUhln  the  margin  of  adjustment  In  the  d*. 
fense  budget*  and  the  national  economics  in" 
volved 

XI       EI-ROPCAN      UNITY      AND      ATLANTIC     PARTNB. 
.SHIP 

The  last  of  the  criteria  that  I  mentioned 
Is  that  any  approach  Ut  the  European  mii- 
slle  problem  should  contribute  to  our  pollti- 
cal  goals:  Atlantic  partnership  and  Eurupean 
unity 

Political  and  military  cooperation  in  NATX) 
has  been  a  good  start  toward  the  Atlantic 
partnership  Economic  cooperation  iq 
OECD,  and  Increased  trade  opportunltle* 
now  being  sought  In  the  Kennedy  round  will 
we  trust,  constitute  a  second  functlonai 
base.  MLF  offers  the  nucleus  of  a  trans- 
atlantic nuc'.ear  defense  .us-sociallon  which 
c(^u!d  be  an  additional  [xilltlral  mlMtiirv  un- 
derpinning for  a  concrete  Atlantic  partner- 
ship 

The  MLP  would  also  contribute  to  Euro- 
pean Integration  It  would  do  so  In  three 
major  ways 

(1)  It  should  reduce  the  attraction  and 
apparent  rewards  of  natloiuil  nuclear  pro- 
grams—thus dlmlnlshlni:  the  likelihood  that 
such  politically  divisive  programs  wVA  spread 

(2)  It  would  narrow  the  pre.sent  gap  be- 
tween nuclear  and  nonnuclear  powers  In 
Europt^-a  gap  which  cannot  fall  to  Impede 
the  Eluropean  community's  progress  toward 
unity 

(3i  It  would  require  Joint  European  work, 
and  create  a  venture  In  which  European 
countries  would  find  It  advantageous  to  con- 
cert common  pisltlons 

European  unity  will  thus  be  furthered  by 
the  need  for  the  European  nations  to  come 
together  In  order  ti;  achieve  specific  pur- 
{K)ses.  The  ccjinmon  control  of  nuc>.Tj  en- 
ergy f.jr  deterrence,  sought  under  the  shadow 
of  a  threat  peculiarly  addressed  to  Europe,  li 
such  a  purpose. 

If  MLP  can  reduce  the  obstacles  to  Euro- 
I>ean  Integration  and  Atlantic  partnership 
that  nuclear  weapons  nationalism  is  causing, 
it  would  be  well  worth  Its  costs  many  times 
over. 

We  must  go  forward  toward  European  and 
Atlantic  unity  on  a  broad  front  If  we  are  to 
achieve  our  goal-s  The  MLP  can  be  one  part 
<jf  this  broad  movement. 

XII.    CONCLUSION 

These  are  the  Important  reasons  why  Pres- 
ident Johnson  said  In  his  speech  at  the 
Associated  Press  luncheon  on  April  20:  "We 
realize  that  sharing  the  burden  of  leader- 
ship requires  us  to  share  the  responsibilities 
of  power  As  a  step  In  this  direction  we 
support  the  establishment  of  a  multilateral 
nuclear  force  composed  of  th.ose  natloni 
which  wish  to  participate" 

The  MLP  Is  a  new  concept  It  is  designed 
to  meet  a  new  need-  closer  Inteitration 
within  the  alliance  In  the  strategic  nuclear 
field — accomplished  In  a  way  that  will  not 
hinder  progress  toward  arms  control 

Because  It  Is  a  new  concept,  a  wrench  to 
accustomed  ways  of  thinking  will  be  needed 
to  bring  It  about  But  we  are  moving  Into 
changing  times.  Bold  Innovation  Is  needed 
m  these  times  We  must  seize  the  opportu- 
nities open  to  us  with  vlgcDr  and  courage. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Tills  address  is  what 
might  be  called  the  standard  case  In 
support  of  MLF.  Ambassador  Smith 
makes    his    points    cogently    and    well. 
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tr  a^.pver  there  is  another  side  of  the 
1  It 'has  been  discussed  by  the  weU- 
^„.n  and  able  Washington  lawyer 
Sn  SUard,  in  a  study  for  the  Council 
fr  a  Livable  World.  His  article  is  en- 
fLd  "Should  the  United  States  Con- 
Snue  To  Promote  the  Multilatei^l  Nu- 
ripflr  Force'.'" 

This  paper  forms  the  arguments  in 
oDPOMtion  to  MLF.  I  think  they  de- 
"JS  serious  consideration.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  paper  en- 
S  "Should  the  United  States  Con- 
♦  nup  To  Promote  the  Multilateral  Nu- 
fiear  Force?  •.  written  by  John  Silard. 
be  printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

THE    United    States    Continue    To 
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^"Somote""  the      Multilateral      Nuclear 

Force? 

(By  John  Sllard) 

In  1960  Secretary  of  State  Herter  first 
nroposed  creation  of  a  NATO  multilateral 
smitegic  nuclear  force.  When  Premier  de 
Gaulle  made  manifest  his  break  with  the 
rnited  States  and  his  determination  to  de- 
ve'op  a  French  nuclear  capacity,  the  admln- 
'stratlon  s  response  was  a  strong  espousal  of 
the  Multilateral  Nuclear  Force.  The  MLP 
was  intended  as  a  facesavlng  device  for  the 
United  States,  which  would  quiet  claims  In 
England  and  Germany  for  independent  nu- 
clear capability  by  the  offer  of  a  nuclear 
partnership  among  the  allies  who  hold  out 
igulnst  De  Gaulle's  unilateralist  policy. 

The  initial  lukewarm  reaction  among  otir 
SVIO  allies  and  here  at  home,  has  Induced 
the  belief  within  the  last  year  that  the  MLP 
•s   i  d<.rinant  proposal.     That  belief  Is  erro- 
neous    Having  won  the  formal  approval  of 
the   .idminlstr.ition.    plans    to    activate    the 
MLF  have  progressed  under  the  leadership  of 
.  contingent    In    the   State   Department   for 
whom  MLF   Is   a   major  commitment.     The 
Navy   tiio.  has  bec<'me  Interested  because  of 
ihep'-itentlal  accretion  to  Its  operations  with 
•he  fieet  of  nuclear  vessels  contemplated  by 
•he  MLF      Meanwhile.   President    Johnson's 
pV.pi>sal  lor  a  nuclear  freeze  to  be  negotiated 
with  the  Soviets  h:ts  been  stalled  at  Geneva 
by  the  Rus.<^l:'.ns  who  point  out  that  we  can- 
not coincldentallv  activate  a  freeze  and  build 
a  strategic  nuclear  ficet.     Moreover,  while  it 
was  anticipated   that   the   opposition  of  the 
Libor  Partv  in  Great  Britain  would  preclude 
artivatlon  of  the  MLF,  there  Is  growing  doubt 
whether  the  Labor  Party  will  hold  to  its  pres- 
ent position  If  It  wins  the  elections.    In  sum, 
MLF  plans  are  proceeding  In  the  face  of  dis- 
interest both  among  our  allies  and  at  home, 
while  opponent-s  within  our  own  Government 
cannot    ettectlvely    exert    their    influence    as 
long  as  our  ofl:iclal  policy  remains  wedded  to 
the  MLF. 

What  is  the  MLF?  Essentially,  It  Is  a  part- 
ne.-shlp  In  the  operation  of  a  fleet  of  vessels 
equipped  with  strategic  nuclear  weapons. 
The  Polaris-armed  vessels  would  be  manned 
hv  mixed  forces  from  various  NATO  par- 
ticipants, with  a  veto  by  anyone  of  the  major 
participating  nations  on  the  firing  of  the 
weapons  Of  course,  the  veto  renders  the 
partnership  unequal,  since  the  United  States 
with  Its  nticlear  forces  in  Europe  thereby  re- 
mains the  only  country  which  can  Independ- 
entlv  of  Its  allies  activate  a  nuclear  exchange. 
Accrrdlnglv,  some  German  advocates  of  the 
MLF  hope' that  ultimately  the  veto  wUl  be 
removed  and  Germany  will  thus  obtain  Its 
own  ntuiear  force  through  the  MLF.  We 
have  encouraged  this  hop)e  by  assurances  that 
MLP  Is  only  the  beginning  of  a  true  Eu- 
ropean force  That  was  the  suggestion  made 
bv  Dcputv  Assistant  Secretary  of  State 
Schaetzel  In  a  presentation  In  September 
1963   In  Oxfordshire.  England.     Yet  such  a 


veto-free  MLF  would  be  quite  contrary  to  our 
present  proposals  at  Geneva  for  a  nuclear 
freeze  and  an  agreement  against  further  pro- 
liferation, with  the  result  that  there  exists  a 
present  Inconsistency  in  our  overt  repre- 
senUtlons  to  the  Soviets  and  our  thinly 
veiled  promises  to  NATO  countries. 

This  memorandum  examines  the  principal 
argtiments  advanced  by  the  proponents  of 
the  MLF,  reviews  countervailing  considera- 
tions, and  suggests  some  alternative  courses 
of  conduct  for  the  administration,  should 
It  be  determined  that  the  present  insistent 
U.S.  advocacy  of  the  MLF  is  not  In  the  na- 
tional Interest: 

A.  THE  PROPONENTS'  MAJOR  ARGUMENT:  STOP- 
PINO  NATIONAL  NUCLEAR  FORCE  DEVELOP- 
MENT 

A  principal   argument   advanced   by   pro- 
ponents of  the  MLF  Is  that  England.  Ger- 
many, and  possibly  other  nations  will  follow 
De  Gaulle's  Independent  force  example  un- 
less we  can  offer  these  nations  a  larger  nu- 
clear role  within  the  NATO  Alliance.     Ini- 
tially, It  might  be  questioned  whether  the 
modest  nuclear  capability  which  France  will 
attain  Is  more  troublesome  in  its  military 
and  political  Implications  than  the  prospect 
of    a    large    European    strategic    force    with 
Germany  a   predominant    participant.     Ex- 
position of  the  view   that  such   a  develop- 
ment   would    be    less    disturbing    than    the 
political   and   military    implications   of   the 
MLP   appears  In    the    March    1963    issue    of 
the  Reporter  in  an  article  by  Henry  A.  Kis- 
singer, and  it  will  not  be  repeated  here.    'We 
examine  here  in  its  short  and  its  long-term 
implications  the  antiproliferation  argument 
made  for  the  MLF : 


1.  MLF  in  the  short  run 
It  Is  clear  that,  for  the  1960's.  MLF 
proponents  vastly  overestimate  European 
desire  for  a  larger  nuclear  role.  It 
is  said  that  without  MLF  the  Germans 
would  soon  follow  the  example  of  De  Gaulle 
in  developing  an  Independent  nuclear  capac- 
ity. But  with  respect  to  Germany,  not  only 
would  an  independent  nuclear  force  violate 
the  existing  treaties,  it  would  cause  a  re- 
action by  the  Russians,  as  well  as  the  United 
States,  of  a  dimension  which  would  give 
the  Germans  serious  pause  before  entering 
on    a    provocative    and    expensive    nuclear 

program.  ,. 

There   Is.    in    fact,   no    evidence   that   the 
Germans    presently    desire    a    nuclear    force 
of  their  own.    What  the  Germans  do  desire 
In  the  short  run  is  assurance  that  the  United 
States  Is  committed  to  employing  its  nuclear 
forces   m   Europe   to   forestall   any   form   of 
aggressive   action   from   the   East,    and   that 
our  weapons   are   targeted   so  as   to  assure 
that  a  nuclear  exchange  would  also  involve 
Russian  territory,  not  just  German  soil.    Yet 
for  this  modest  German  concern,  the  MLF 
goes  too  far.     Bringing  technical  personnel 
from  European  nations  into  a  second-level 
role  in  the  targeting  and  deployment  of  our 
existing    strategic    missiles    would    go    most 
of  the  way  toward  meeting  existing  German 
concern   about   the   U.S.    nuclear    umbrella. 
The  MLP.  on  the  other  hand,  will  create  an 
entirely  new  nuclear  force  at  sea,  which  Is 
both  expensive  and  unnecessary  in  strategic 
military    terms.      Moreover,    it    may    kindle 
rather  than  quiet  nuclear  aspirations  among 
our   European   allies,    and    thus   propel    the 
very  sentiment  It  Is  claimed  the  MLF  would 
foreclose— the    aspiration    for    Independent 
nuclear  capability.     If  we  espouse  the  view 
that  our   allies'   self-respect  requires  parity 
of  nuclear  participation  with  us.  it  will  not 
be  long  before  they  espouse  the  same  view. 
By  contrast,  without  our  active  salesman- 
ship  nuclear  arms  development  may  remain 
unpopular  In  Germany,  England,  and  other 

nations. 

2.  MLF  in  the  long  run 

While  the  MLF  Is  more  than  is  needed  to 
meet  the  present  concern  of  our  allies,  on 


the  other  hand  it  is  inadequate  to  meet  what 
are  likely  to  be  the  long-term  aspirations 
of  NATO  nations.  As  Kissinger's  analysis 
points  out,  the  force  of  De  Gaulle's  position 
for  independent  nuclear  capability  Is  based 
upon  the  realization  of  some  fundamental 
differences  of  outlook  between  the  United 
States  and  European  nations.  Thus,  as  much 
as  our  nuclear  posture  in  Europe  serves  to 
preserve  our  close  relations  with  allies  and  to 
hold  the  line  for  our  positions  vls-a-vls  the 
Soviets,  we  may  yet  be  increasingly  disin- 
clined actually  to  use  these  weapons  In  an 
exchange  which  could  precipitate  an  all-out 
war  of  annihilation  between  the  United 
States  and  the  Soviets. 

Moreover,  the  glue  In  the  NATO  alliance 
has  been  the  existence  of  the  common  enemy 
in  the  East,  but  a  predictable  progression  of 
closer  relationships  with  the  Soviets,  fear  of 
a  resurgent  Germany,  and  conflicting  eco- 
nomic interests  such  as  those  reflected  in  the 
split  over  the  Common  Market,  may  radically 
alter  the  present  community  of  Interest  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  some  of  its 
NATO  allies. 

To  the  extent  that  anticipations  of  such 
changes  exist  in  Europe,  there  will  be  grow- 
ing interest  In  independent  nuclear  forces 
or  a  European  nuclear  force  not  subject  to  a 
U  S  veto  In  the  case  of  Germany,  there  will 
be  the  added  Incentive  of  the  role  of  swing- 
nation  which  the  pseudopartnershlp  win  not 
satisfy.  In  sum.  as  much  as  the  MLF  ex- 
ceeds the  presently  manifested  desire  for 
NATO-nation  participation  In  the  nuclear 
deterrent,  It  will  fall  short  of  the  long-term 
European  demand  for  Independent  nuclear 
capability. 

It  may  therefore  be  anticipated  that  the 
strongest  pressures  will  ultimately  arise  for 
abandonment  of  the  U.S.  veto  on  the  use  of 
the  MLF,  and  that  such  Pf^ssures  may  In 
time  succeed  with  the  result  that  the  MLF 
will  have  paved  the  way  for  the  very  prolifer- 
ation of  nuclear  weaponry  which  it  Is  sup- 
posed to  forestall.  Alternatively.  If  NATO 
countries  cannot  attenuate  or  force  abandon- 
ment of  the  U.S.  veto,  they  may  then  proceed 
with  the  development  of  their  Independent 
nuclear  forces,  with  the  added  stimulus  and 
know-how  which  we  ourselves  have  provided 
through  the  MLF.  It  seems  clear,  therefore 
that  the  MLF  is  not  a  proper  answer  either 
to  the  existing  or  to  the  longer  range  nu- 
clear aspirations  of  our  NATO  allies,  and  will 
more  likely  hasten  than  retard  the  spread  of 
nuclear  weapons  In  Europe. 

B.  SUBSIDIARY  ARGUMENTS  FOR  THE  MLF 

1.  MLF  as  a  bargaining  device 
Some  administration  officials  who  are  not 
advocates  of  the  MLF  would  nevertheless 
continue  on  our  present  course  on  the 
theory  that  in  future  bargaining  with  the 
Soviets  over  arms  control  In  Europe,  the 
MLF  would  provide  an  additional  pawn  for 
trading  Yet  as  an  experienced  negotiator 
knows,  one  may  bargain  with  assets  but  It  Is 
difficult  to  bargain  to  an  advantage  with 
liabilities.  If  MLF  IE  a  free  world  liability, 
it  cannot  become  a  bargaining  asset  with  the 

Soviets. 

Even  more  importantly,  the  bargaining 
pawn  argument  disregards  the  fact  that  If 
the  MLF  actuallv  comes  Into  being,  it  may 
be  impossible  to  convince  our  own  allies  to 
give  it  up  for  an  arms  control  agreement. 
Once  a  strategic  European  force  Is  In  ex- 
istence, our  NATO  allies  may  say  with  some 
credibility  that  if  It  was  worth  creating  for 
the  collective  security,  it  Is  worth  keeping 
and  ought  not  to  be  surrendered  short  of  a 
complete  and  general  disarmament  agree- 
ment It  is  therefore  probable  that  while 
creation  of  the  MLF  may  provide  an  addi- 
tional pawn  for  trading  with  the  Soviets  In 
a  European  arms  control  agreement  It 
would  represent  a  pawn  which  our  own  allies 
will  refuse  to  trade. 
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2  MLF  03  a  mere  multilateral  substitute  for 
bilateral  controls 

Proponents  ur^e  that  the  MLF  multi- 
lateral control  with  vetoes  by  major  par- 
ticipants. 1«  not  materially  different  from 
the  existing  bilateral  control  over  tactical 
and  medium  range  nuclear  weapons  in  Eu- 
rope. These  proponents  arijue  that  with 
respect  to  the  present  nuclear  weapons  In 
Europe  there  Is  alre.idy  .i  system  of  sh^ixed 
control  with  the  situs  nation,  and  that  all 
the  MLF  will  do  is  to  add  more  trigger  fin- 
gers whose  concurrence  would  be  nece&sary 
for  the  firing  of  the  weapons 

Apart  from  some  question  whether  the 
MLF  controls  will  In  fact  not  give  increased 
leverage  to  other  nations  with  respect  U--  the 
use  of  nuclear  weapons,  this  argument  blurs 
the  critical  distinction  between  strategic  and 
tactical  weapons.  The  decision  that  our 
NATO  allies  should  share  m  the  deployment 
and  control  oX  tactl-al  weapons  located  In 
Europe  may  have  been  rKht  or  wrong,  but 
It  was  a  radically  ditTerer.r  decision  from  that 
posed  by  MLP.  F(^)r  a  decision  to  fire  the 
missiles  In  the  MLF  would  be  to  launch  ar. 
attack  on  the  Soviet  Union  with  weapons  of 
medium  range  so  deployed  <is  to  be  able  t<;i 
reach  Soviet  targets  In  such  an  event  there 
would  ensue  a  nuclear  war  in  which  count- 
less millions  of  Soviet  and  American  citi- 
zens would  perish  By  contrast,  the  decision 
to  give  our  NATO  allies  bilateral  controls  over 
tactical  weapons  was  only  a  determination 
that  a  nuclear  exchaii..;e  initiated  within  the 
boundaries  of  NATO  nations  pr'iperly  re- 
quires their  participation  in  the  decisional 
process.  Accordingly,  the  MLP  cannot  be 
passed  off  as  a  mere  e.x'enslon  of  a  bilateral 
control  system  to  a  multilateral  control  sys- 
tem, for  the  weapt)ns  nt  strategic  war  de- 
ployed In  the  MLF  have  radically  different 
significance  for  the  United  States  from  the 
nuclear  weapons  over  which  we  presently 
share  controls  with  NATO  allies 

3.  MLF  as  step  toward  a  Western  European 
strategic  force 

A  final  argument  made  by  some  propo- 
nents. Is  the  converse  of  the  principal  non- 
proliferation  rationale  tnr  the  MLF  Under 
this  argument,  it  would  be  desirable  to  move 
toward  a  Western  Eun)pean  alliance  possess- 
ing Its  own  strategic  nuclear  weapons  free 
of  U.S.  control  and  US  responsibility  The 
proponents  who  welcome  such  a  force,  urge 
that  the  MLF  Is  desirable  not  because  It  will 
end  the  spreading  of  nuclear  weapons  but 
because  It  will  promote  It 

To  the  extent  that  this  view  rests  on  the 
desire  for  a  Western  Europe.m  unity  it  m.iy, 
for  sake  of  anfument.  t>e  conceded  that  such 
a  force  would  In  fact  promote  sume  accre- 
tion In  the  unity  of  the  NATO  alliance. 
Yet  the  chief  reason  for  such  unity  would 
be  not  fear  of  the  Sf>vlets  but  fear  of  the 
Germans — the  anticipation  that  without 
participation  by  other  allies  the  MLF  would 
be  a  Oerman-Ain»rlcan  nuclear  alliance. 
Certainly,  this  Is  a  fragile  base  for  European 
unity.  Moreover,  the  price  p«.ld  in  the  pro- 
liferation of  nuclear  weap-ins  to  more  cr)un- 
trtes  and  the  destablUzatlin  of  the  nuclear 
balance  between  the  Soviets  and  the  United 
States  by  this  third  force,  is  a  price  too  high 
to  be  paid.  In  the  last  .analysis,  the  in- 
tegrity of  the  MLF  propo8al  Itself  becomes 
subject  to  question  when  it  is  advertl.sed 
simultaneously  as  a  device  which  will  contain 
and  a  device  which  will  promote  strategic 
nuclear  weapons  In  Europe 

c.  tmocsnABLE  cosstxivzticis  or  otm  mlt 

-SUPPORT 

There  are  five  maJ^T  unfavorable  aspects 
to  the  continuing  U  -S  insistence  upon  crea- 
tion of  the  MLF: 

1.  Nuclear  freeze  and  nonproliferation 
agreernents  irnpe^tlrd 

President  Johnson's  proposals  at  Geneva 
for     nuclear     freeze     and     nonproliferation 


agreements,  have  been  Imperiled  by  our  sup- 
port o'  the  MLF  The  Russians  qvilrltly 
seized  upon  the  MLF  pointing  out  that  we 
could  not  i^x  th  stand  still  and  move  ahead 
at  the  .s;ime  time,  and  would  have  to  abandon 
the  MLF  If  we  are  serious  .iboul  the  pro- 
posed agreements  The  Russian  cUiim  of  In- 
^oiist.incy  is  s<:>mewhat  confirmed  by  WlUl.im 
Foster's  quoted  statement  in  the  Herald 
Tribune  of  January  24.  1964  that  the  Ub 
freeze  propoR.il  would  not  Include  the  MLF 
And  Its  the  e<l:torl.il  In  the  Washington  Poet 
)f  February  12.  1964  point*  out  there  Is  some 
inconsistency  between  our  offi-rlng  NATO  the 
MLF  a.s  the  beginning  of  a  Eur<>i>ean  force 
and  our  asserting  to  the  Soviets  thai  it  Is 
coiislstent  with  a  nuc'ear  freeze 

2.  Deemphasis  of  conventional  force 
expansion  in  Europe 

Replacement  of  nuclear  with  conventional 
defensive  capwiblllty  in  Buroi->e  has  been  a 
major  policy  of  the  administration  To  the 
fxtent  that  the  MLF  will  be  costly  to  our 
NATO  allies  .and  emphasize  their  continued 
protection  throui<h  nuclear  response,  it  mili- 
tates against  the  administration's  stress  on 
the  need  for  conventional  cap^iblllty  among 
our  NATO  allies 

3    Production  of  European   rift   rather   than 
unity 

Our  European  iiUles  are  not  requesting  the 
MLF  but  are  havtnt;  it  forced  upon  them  by 
our  insistence  '  With  the  exception  of  some 
element  In  Germany,  the  MLF  is  not  wel- 
comed among  the  other  nations,  who  must 
Join  it  from  fear  of  German  predominance 
The  MLF  Is  thus  a  rlft-produclng  l.ssue 
among  our  allies  And  It  Ls  also  causing  se- 
rious Internal  political  friction  In  NATO 
countries  since  it  requires  them  to  cast  their 
lot  unequivocally  either  with  the  LTnlted 
States  or  De  Gaulle  Such  a  sharp  choice 
situation  has  unfavorable  consequences  upon 
West  Germany,  and  by  drawing  another  di- 
visive line  .imong  our  allies,  di.sserves  the 
European  unity  and  settlement  aspirations 
entertained  by  many  within  our  admlnLstra- 
tlon.  As  the  Kissinger  analvsls  In  the  Re- 
porter pointed  out  "The  effort  to  Isolate 
France  by  developing  In  the  nuclear  field  u 
structure  in  which  West  Germany  would  be 
the  key  European  member  may  in  f.ict  over- 
strain the  fabric  of  European  cohesion  and 
Atlantic  solidarity,  and  also  undermine  the 
domestic  stability  of  West  Germany  It  Is  in 
nobody's  Interest—least  of  all  West  Ger- 
many's— to  set  In  motion  events  that  can 
on!v    end    with    suspicion    and    concern    In 


T'-'^I.^  Re^e.irrh  and  Reference  Service" 
r*"p.  r*  d  ited  April  5.  196.3  'The  reaction  of 
the  We.-<ter:.  European  press  to  US  Ambassa- 
dor .Merchant  s  recent  trip  Indicated  an  over- 
whelming rejection  of  the  kind  of  multilater- 
al nuclear  force  ( .MLF  i  envLsaged  by  the 
United  States  Editorial  comment  wiis  heav- 
iest and  most  negative  in  West  G-^rt.-iany 
The  rejection  of  the  multilateral  nuclear 
force  within  the  N.^TO  framewo.'-k  wits  com- 
monly ba.sed  on  the  belief  that  the  United 
States  w.LS  offering  a  hastily  Improvised  and 
confused  poiltically  motivated  and  exorbi- 
tantly exp-nslve  device  which  would  ;ifford 
West  Europe  neither  Incre.i.sed  se<'urlty  nor 
Increased  voice  in  nuclear  decisions  Sup- 
porters of  the  U  .S  suggestion  for  the  most 
part  a  minority  of  Italian.  British,  and  Scan- 
dinavian voices,  saw  It  as  the  le.'^ser  of  two 
evlU  and  a  possible  starting  point  for  discus- 
sions By  the  end  of  the  Merchant  trip,  moat 
papers  were  openly  speculating  that  the  mul- 
tilateral nuclear  force  plan  In  Its  present 
f  irm  would  be  scrapped  with  the  debate  con- 
tinuing on  the  central  issue  of  nuclear  inter- 
dependence within  the  Western  Alliance 
Hopes  wpre  also  expressed  that  the  LTnlted 
States  would  find  a  way  to  dispel  the  c<infu- 
sion  aroused  by  its  original  multilateral  force 
proposals" 


most  of  the  countries  of  the  West  about  On 
many's  nuclear  role     This  l.«  bound  tn  aiti  uJ 
Soviet  thrust  to  divide  the  We.*;!  through  ih 
fear  of  Germany      A  divided  country,  which 
in   the  Rp:.ce  of  50  years   has  lost  two  wan 
experienced    three    revolutions,   suffered  t» 
{>erl<x;.s  of  extreme  infiatlon  and  the  trauau 
of  the  Nazi  era,  should  not.  In  Its  own  inter 
est.  be  pl.Hced  In  a  posltl<  n  where,  in  addi! 
tlon    to    Its    inevitable    exposure    to    Sovim 
pressure,  it  becomes  the  balance  wheel  ol  oui 
.Atlantic   policy  " 

4  Political  repercussions  tn  the  Congreu 
It  al.«o  seems  clear  that  the  MLP  u  ^q^ 
pre  ently  favored  In  the  Congres.s  or  iHf]. 
ultimately  to  win  lUs  support  It  probabh 
violates  or  strains  the  McMahiin  .\ct  by  i^ivin. 
nuclear  Information  to  other  countries  it 
gives  concern  to  those  who  hsve  worriwi 
about  a  reemerglng  Germany  as  a  predomi- 
nant Eur<ipean  power  which  controls  Euro- 
pe .in  fortunes  It  Is  not  favored  by  ihoe 
who  value  our  nuclear  nioni.poly  ..i:d  the  (*i. 
rect  controls  which  we  hue  ret.iined  upon 
the  strategic  weapon.-  of  i)otejul;i;  annihila- 
tion Meanwhile,  the  administration  ha« 
completely  bypafsed  the  Congrcs'!  The  '•icw- 
er  we  approach  activation  of  MLF.  the  larger 
win  be  the  cumulative  weight  of  these  con- 
gressional concerns. 

5    Nuclear  race  escalation 

FolKiwlng  the  test  ban,  there  have  been 
widespread  hopes  that  a  way  would  be  found 
to  reach  a  plateau  In  the  nuclear  arms  race  In 
which  there  would  be  a  leveling  off  of  nuclear 
forees  within  present  limits,  and  no  expan- 
sion of  weaponry  t  .  countries  which  are 
nuclear  free  today  .Apart  from  the  addi- 
tional numbers  of  strategic  weapons  and  na- 
tions with  such  weapons  which  the  MLP 
would  Involve,  It  Is  ttxlay  the  single  pro- 
posiil  for  a  new  advance  which  stands  In  the 
way  of  a  leveling  off  of  the  nuclear  arms  race 
This  la  a  serious  new  ground  for  a  reasseaa- 
ment  of  the  MLF  proposal 

D     THE    LARGER   (  ONTEXT      ENDING    THE  EX'ROPlAH 
DU'LO.MACY  OK  ARMAME.NTS 

Almost  all  current  debates  about  the  MLP 
are  limited  t.o  the  existing  political  and  mili- 
tary relationship  In  Europe  All  are  predi- 
cated upon  the  a-ssumptlon  that  there  re- 
mains a  military  threat  in  Europe  from  the 
east  which  requires  degrees  of  nuclear  capa- 
bility In  Western  Europe  First,  however,  it 
must  be  noted  that,  except  for  the  special 
problem  of  Berlin,  conventional  forces  are 
demonstrably  adequate  for  the  defense  of 
Western  Europe  against  conventional  force 
attack.  Moreover,  the  very  hypothesis  of  an 
attack  upon  Western  Europe  becomee  leaa 
and  less  credible  as  the  years  pass  Without 
Soviet  participation,  such  an  attack  would  be 
meaningless  in  military  terms  and  therefore 
unlikely  of  Initiation,  with  Soviet  partlcl- 
patlcin  It  would  unquestionably  Initiate  » 
world  war,  which  again  provides  a  highest 
level  deterrent  Nor  is  It  clear  Just  what 
Soviet  hope  would  Impel  such  an  attack 
cji::  present  military  posture  in  Europe  Is 
b.iscd  on  a  threat  which  no  one  believes 

Tlie  fact  is  that  we  have  continued  to  give 
a  preemptive  position  to  military  policy  and 
nuclear  power  In  Europe.  In  an  era  when 
the  real  problems  of  Europe  are  economic  and 
political  rather  than  military  Our  contlnu- 
l!:g  diplomacy  of  weaponry,  both  against  the 
S<_)vlets  and  vis-a-vis  De  Gaulle  stands  In  the 
way  of  the  traditional  diplomacy,  prevent* 
desired  economic  and  cultural  exchange,  and 
other  normal  adjustments  between  countries 
as  well  as  the  necessary  political  develop- 
ments within  them  The  MLF  perpetuate! 
obsession  with  military  response  to  rifts  with 
the  Soviets  and  between  the  .Allies,  In  an  era 
which  calls  not  for  an  arms  polemic  but  for 
the  progression  of  relationships  between  sov- 
ereUn  states 

Those  who  would  promote  a  detente  ard 
ultimately  a  settlement  In  Europe,  must  look 
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„nd    such    merely    military    allnements 

y.\s  the  pseudopirtnershlp  of  the  multl- 
'"  «i  nucle  r  force  For  the  nuclear  arms 
'*  and  the  diplomacy  of  arm.aments  in  Eu- 
"*!!  will  rot  cea:e  a.s  long  as  the  United 
^  .p^  occlf   is   the  chief  promoter  of  new 

,p  /'weapons  systems.  On  the  other 
""  d  "i  return  to  the  traditional  Interna- 
^!^n^\  diplomacy  In  Europe  would  foster  a 
ii-riate  m  which  national  po.sscsslon  of  nu- 
'"■p\r  arms  would  appear  less  vital  either  for 
nluonal  prestige  or  national  security.  As 
,  ne  i^  the  United  States  remains  ready  to 
molo  ■  Its  nuclear  strength  against  a  nu- 
lear  attack  In  Europe,  there  Is  In  fact  no 
^pcu'ltv  nece.ssitv  for  national  nuclear  forces. 
tnd  tlie  demand  for  nuclear  arms  In  NATO 
ountrus  attributable  to  the  desire  for  na- 
t^^nal  prestige  and  self-e.steem,  reflects  a  de- 
'Ire  which  we  mir-selves  are  fostering  when 
yp  nroclalm  bv  devices  such  as  the  MLF  that 
mi-  N-ATO  allies  must  have  a  first-ranking 
.pip  [n  the  operation  of  a  strategic  weapons 
system  In  short  the  only  way  In  which  our 
SKTO  allies  can  be  induced  not  to  strive  for 
1  strategic  nuclear  system  of  their  own  Is  if 
ae  ourse'ves  cea.se  our  obeisance  to  nuclear 
p:iWtT  as  the  cornerstone  of  European  policy 
and  European  defense. 

TKl.iy  we  welcome  agreements  to  prevent 
the  spread  of  nuclear  weapons  to  Latin 
.America  and  other  are.as  where  they  are  not 
n^<;e-itlv  deployed  One  may  hope  that  to- 
morrow We  may  recognize  that  In  Europe, 
too  the  proper  goal  is  not  an  accretion  in 
nuclear  .inn  iments  but  the  replacement  of 
the  niKieir  confrontation  by  political  and 
economic  .settlements  and  conventional 
f.irces  adequate  to  assure  that  they  are  hon- 
ured  At  a  time  when  we  should  seek  to 
move  awav  from  the  nuclear  arms  race,  the 
multilateral  nuclear  force  Is  a  move  In  pre- 
cisely the  wrong  direction. 
t   *LTrr.NATiVES    TO    us     PROMOTION    or    THE 

MLF 

There  are  essentially  three  alternatives  to 
the  present  U  S  position: 

1.  Abandoning  the  MLF 

Wh.le  this  may  constitute  long-term  wis- 
dom for  the  United  States,  It  Is  unlikely  that 
we  woukl  renounce  the  MLF  In  the  near  fu- 
ture without  at  least  a  serious  quid  pro  quo 
rrom  the  Soviets.  It  should  be  noted  that  If 
the  United  States  abandons  the  MLP,  it 
may  continue  to  adhere  to  Its  opposition  to 
the  independent  development  of  nuclear 
capability  by  Germany,  and  other  nations, 
and  we  may  expect  some  success  In  holding 
our  allies  to  that  position  at  least  for  the 
next  few  years 
2    Inituiting  a  slowdou-n  Of  MLF  activation 

This  seems  the  most  det^lrable  Immediate 
step  but  there  Is  always  difficulty  in  taking 
the  first  step  away  from  an  established 
cotu-se  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Commit- 
tee ho  irlngs  might  serve  as  a  temporary 
brake  .A  slowdown  should  pave  the  way  to- 
ward ultimate  recession  by  the  United  States 
from  the  MLF  propo.sal 

3.   A  replacement  for  MLF 

A  more  modest  nuclear  partnership  might 
be  proposed  to  meet  the  present  concerns  of 
NATO  .lilies  Second  level  technical  people 
could  be  brought  Into  the  targeting  and 
planning  phases  of  our  existing  strategic  nu- 
clear force,  to  give  added  assurance  of  our 
reiidn.e.ss  to  employ  the  nuclear  umbrella. 
To  the  extent  that  we  are.  In  fact,  ready  to 
employ  that  umbrella.  It  seems  highly  de- 
sirable that  our  allies  be  assured  that  this 
IS  so.  By  this  means  we  may  satisfy  some 
present  concerns  among  our  NATO  allies 
without  creating  a  new  strategic  striking 
force  in  Europe  and  opening  the  door  to  an 
independent  European  nuclear  third  force 
with  its  troublesome  political  and  military 
Implications. 
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COMMENCEMENT  ADDRESS  BY 
SENATOR  MARGARET  CHASE 
SMITH  AT  HAHNEMANN  MEDICAL 
COLLEGE  AND  HOSPITAL 


pride  that  I  accept  the  honor  association 
with  the  medical  profession  that  you  have 
given  me  today. 


Mr.  HILL.    Mr.  President,  I  am  happy 
to  say  that  at  its  commencement  exer- 
cises on   June   4,  Hahnemann   Medical 
College,  of  Philadelphia.  Pa.,  conferred 
on    our    colleague.    Senator    Margaret 
Chase  Smith,  the  honorary   degree   of 
doctor  of  humane  letters.     Surely   no 
one  more  richly  deserved  the  honor  than 
did  Senator  Smith.    As  chairman  of  the 
Senate  Appropriations  Subcommittee  on 
Health,  I  want  to  say  that  there  has  been 
no  member  of  the  committee  more  de- 
voted to  the  cause  of  the  health  of  our 
people  and  of  all  peoples.    She  has  made 
many  fine  contributions  to  the  cause. 
She  has,  indeed,  been  a  leader  and  a 
valiant  warrior  in  the  battle  for  medical 
research,  medicine,  rehabilitation,  hos- 
pitals and  other  health  facilities,  and  the 
advancement    of    health    and    medical 
care.    I  am  sure  I  express  the  sentiments 
of  all  Members  of  this  body  when  I  con- 
gratulate Hahnemann  Medical  College 
on  the  honor  it  has  done  Senator  Smith. 
and  say   how   proud  we   are   that   this 
richly  deserved  honor  has  come  to  her. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  Senator 
Smith's  remarks  at  the  commencement 
exercises  be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Remarks  of  Senator  Margaret  Chase  Smith, 
AT   Commencement   Exercises   at   Hahne- 
mann    Medical     College     and     Hospital, 
Philadelphia,  Pa.,  June  4,  1964 
President  Cameron,  members  of  the  board 
of  trustees,  members  of  the  faculty,  members 
of  the  graduating  class,  students  and  friends, 
I    am    deeply    appreciative    of    the    honor 
awarded  me  by  your  distinguished  and  highly 
esteemed  institution.     It   is  a   coveted   dis- 
tinction to  be  associated  with  you  for  I  am 
keenly  aware  of  the  great  contribution  that 
Hahnemann  Medical   College   makes   to  the 
field    of    medicine,    medical    research,    and 
health. 

It  haa  been  my  privilege  for  a  decade  to 
have  made  sustained  efforts  In  support  of 
the  cause  of  medical  research  In  my  capacity 
as  a  member  of  the  Senate  Appropriations 
Subcommittee  on  Health.  Prior  to  my  Sen- 
ate service.  It  was  my  good  fortune  to  be 
chairman  of  the  House  Armed  Services  Med- 
ical Subcommittee  and  in  that  capacity  to 
have  been  the  sponsor  of  several  medical 
bills,  including  those  for  the  nursing  corps 
in  the  armed  services. 

With  the  exception  of  spiritual  well-being, 
there  is  nothing  more  Important  in  life  than 
our  health,  both  physical  and  mental,  and 
happiness,  which  is  essentially  good  mental 
health.  And  it  is  to  this  that  your  medical 
profession  Is  dedicated. 

Sometimes  I  think  that  Members  of  Con- 
gress are  made  whipping  targets  by  the  pub- 
lic more  than  any  other  group.  But  now 
and  then  I  wonder  when  I  hear  some  com- 
plain about  the  various  professions  Including 
yours.  And  when  I  hear  those  complaints  I 
feel  a  kindredship  with  you— and  I  try  to 
answer  the  complainants  with  my  own  simple 
observations  of  "thank  God  for  the  doctors 
and  the  nurses  and  all  that  they  do  for  us." 
So  on  this  occasion.  I  want  to  express  my 
gratitude  to  you  and  to  the  medical  profes- 
sion for  the  great  humanitarian  service  you 
render  and  to  say  that  it  Is  with  the  greatest 


EMERGENCY  TRANSPORTATION 
CRUCIAL  FOR  DEFENSE 

Mr.  McGEE,  Mr.  President,  it  is  well 
known  that  efficient  and  available  trans- 
portation is  a  necessity  in  meeting  any 
emergency — natural  or  manmade.  The 
national  plans  for  providing  us  with  effi- 
cient transportation  were  outlined  in  a 
speech  made  by  C.  K.  Faught,  Jr.,  Deputy 
Director  of  the  Office  of  Emergency 
Transportation,  at  the  Salem  Confer- 
ence on  K'ghway  Traffic  Regulation,  at 
Winston-Salem,  N.C.,  yesterday,  August 

3. 

This  speech  not  only  points  out  the 
progress  that  has  been  made  and  is  being 
made  in  preparation,  but  also  illustrates 
the  fact  that  this  work  is  being  done  in 
the  best  traditions  of  America,  with  local 
initiative  and  local,  State,  and  Federal 
governments  each  called  upon  to  do  what 
they  can  to  best  provide  for  the  national 

welfare. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this 
speech  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Remarks  by   C,  K.  Faught,  Jr.,  Deptjtt   Di- 
rector, Office  of  Emergency  Transporta- 
tion,  Department   of   Commerce,    Betore 
the  Salem  Conference  on  Highway  Traf- 
fic Regitlation  in  Emergency,  at  Winston- 
Salem,  N.C.  August  3,  1964 
When  disaster  strikes,  highway  transpor- 
tation  Is  a   crucial  factor  for   survival   and 
recovery.    We  live  in  a  very  dangerous  world. 
In    recent    months    we    have    witnessed    the 
fioodlng   of  seven  States  In  the  Ohio  River 
Basin,   floods   in   Montana,    and   a  crippling 
earthquake    in   Alaska,   with   severe   damage 
to   the  States'   transportation  system.     The 
destruction  in  the  epicenter  area  dtirlng  the 
seismic  shocks  upon  our  49th  State  was  not 
unlike  that  which  might  occur  as  a  result  of 
nuclear  fission  In  an  atomic  war. 

This  terrible  earthquake  created  problems 
without  precedent.  In  recent  years  there 
has  not  been  a  natural  disaster  with  such 
widespread  devastation  and  damage  to  build- 
ings, docks,  ports,  railroads,  highways,  and 
private  homes.  A  sizable  segment  of  the 
State's  production  facilities  were  destroyed, 
difficult  problems  and  long-term  economic 
rehabilitation  are  faced  by  Its  citizens. 

It  was  very  gratifying  to  see  the  swift, 
efficient,  and  calm  response  of  the  Alaskan 
people,  their  government,  and  the  several 
Federal  departments  and  agencies  which 
moved  with  rapidity  to  bring  initial  aid  to 
the  stricken  communities  of  the  State. 
There  has  been  a  tendency  to  emphasize  the 
military  contribution  and  response  to  this 
crisis.  It  should  be  noted  that  the  civil 
response  was  equally  quick  and  effective. 

As  you  know,  the  major  freight  transpor- 
tation links  between  Alaska  and  its  source 
of  supplies  are  ocean  shipping,  and  rail  and 
highway  movement  Inland.  There  was 
severe  damage  to  both  dock  facilities  and  the 
interior  railroad  and  highway  systems. 
Fortunately,  the  1,300-mlle  Alcan  Highway, 
located  outside  the  quake  area,  suffered  only 
minor  damage.  However,  the  roads  connect- 
ing the  major  cities  of  the  State  in  the  quake 
area  stistalned  extensive  damages  with  cur- 
rent estimates  at  $65  million.  In  less  than  a 
week,  with  priority  attention  to  highway  and 
road  repair,  the  major  inland  arteries  were 
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In  uae  for  the  movement  of  critically  needed 
supplies  for  rehabilitation  and  recovery. 

Let  ua  reflect  for  a  mument  upon  the 
capabilities  of  highway  transfxirtation  In 
emergency.  Highway  transpxjrt  is  inherently 
dispersed,  more  so  than  other  modes  of 
transport.  The  major  segment  of  highway 
facilities,  vehicles  and  terminals  are  Uicely 
to  be  outside  the  concentrated  Industrial 
centers.  When  subjected  to  nittural  disaster 
or  bomb  damage,  roadways  Inherently  have 
low  vulnerability  and  high  versatility.  They 
can  go  most  anywhere  by  circuitous  routes  if 
need  be.  Highways  are  not  subject  to  deviis- 
tatlon  over  long  periods  Irom  such  phe- 
nomena as  twisted  railj.  blocked  harbors,  or 
bomb  damage.  Equally  Important,  high- 
ways are  plentiful  and  everywhere 

In  order  to  plan  for  maximum  emergency 
utilization  of  these  valuable  highway  civil 
assets  and  resources,  we  find  a  requirement 
for  procedures  covering  emergency  highway 
traffic  regulation.  The  need  for  emergency 
highway  traiSc  regulation  may  He  In  any 
situation  ranging  from  normal  control  of 
road  traffic  to  the  extreme  situation  caused 
by  massive  destruction,  fallout  radiation,  or 
other  limiting  causes  at  one  •  t  more  points 

The  purpose  of  emergency  highway  traffic 
regulation  Is  twofold  to  assure  the  highest 
degree  of  space  allocation  under  emergency 
conditions  and,  concurrently,  to  facilitate 
essential  military  movements,  essential  civil 
movements  in  support  of  the  war  effort  and 
maximum  freedom  on  the  highways  for  the 
citizens  at  l.^rge. 

My  purp>ose  here  today  Is  to  sketch  In  the 
scope  of  the  total  emergency  transportation 
planning  program,  recognizing  the  Interde- 
pendence of  all  Federal  agencies  the  State 
and  the  local  governments  in  the  proper  co- 
ordination of  the  national  plan  for  emer- 
gency preparedness  promulgated  by  the  Of- 
fice of  Emergency  Planning,  Executive  Offli  e 
of  the  President. 

The  approval  and  publication  of  chapter 
6.  the  transportation  chapter,  of  "The  Na- 
tional Plan  In  May"  set  the  course  for  defini- 
tive and  comprehensive  planning  by  all  seg- 
ments of  government  and  industry  alike  who 
have  an  interest  in  the  operation  and  utili- 
zation of  our  civil  transportation  resources 
In  an  emergency.  The  transportation  chap- 
ter was  prepared  by  the  Office  of  Emergency 
Transportation  with  assistance  of  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission  the  Bureau  of 
Public  Roads,  the  ClvU  .\eronautlcs  Board, 
the  Federal  Aviation  Agency  the  Maritime 
Administration,  the  Coast  and  Geodetic  Sur- 
vev.  the  Department  of  the  Interior  the 
Tennessee  Valley  Authority  the  Department 
of  Defense,  the  Corps  of  Engineers  for  Civil 
Works,  and  the  St  Lawrence  .Seaway  Devel- 
opment Corporation 

In  approving  the  transportation  chapter 
and  signing  the  preface  Mr  McDermott,  Di- 
rector of  the  Office  ^f  Emergency  Planning, 
termed  It  "a  mllest me  !n  the  evolution  of 
preparedness  policies  and  the  basis  for  emer- 
gency planning  In  the  field  of  transportation 
at  all  levels  of  government  '  He  emphasized 
that  "the  chapter  h=»d  resolved  Issues  that 
had  remained  unsettled  for  far  too  long." 
He  also  urged  "that  *he  chapter  be  put  to 
work  Immediately  bv  the  Federal  agencies 
and  the  States  in  Improving  our  emergency 
preparedness  *■ 

Pour  weeks  ago.  on  July  6.  President 
Johnson  signed  a  new  foreword  for  the  Na- 
tional Plan  for  Emerijencv  Preparedness;  he 
said,  in  part:  "As  a  nation  we  are  dedicated  to 
peace  and  freedom  But  we  are  realistic 
enough  to  know  that  to  achieve  these  goals 
In  today's  world  we  must  remain  militarily 
strong  and  economically  vigorous 

"The  ultimate  objective  of  civil  emergency 
preparedness  Is  a  partnership  of  the  Federal 
Government,  the  States  and  the  people, 
working  to  preserve  and  enhance  our  way  of 
life — and  prepared  to  mobMi/e  our  personal 


talents  and  material  resources  In  order  to 
meet  essential  human  needs,  to  supp<irt  our 
military  effort,  and  to  survive  as  a  free  and 
Independent  nation  ClvU  emergency  pre- 
paredness win  also  strengthen  our  military 
deterrence  and  our  efforts  to  achieve  prac- 
tical arms  control 

"The  preparedness  measures  outlined  in 
the  national  plan  for  emergency  prepared- 
ness are  essential  They  must  be  fulfilled 
As  President,  I  pledge  that  those  resp-msl- 
blUtles  of  the  Federal  Executive  Branch  will 
be  carried  out.  and  I  urge  the  chief  execu- 
tives of  State  and  local  governments,  the 
leaders  of  labor  and  Industry,  and  all  Ameri- 
cans to  accept  and  fulfill  their  particular 
rules  ■■ 

1  would  like  now  to  highlight  a  few  of  the 
Important  fundamenUtl  points  and  basic 
principles  of  the  national  plan. 

These  are. 

1 1)  Total  national  Involvement  by  all  citi- 
zens and  governments  at  all  levels 

(2)  Primacy  of  Federal  responsibility  for 
the  direction  and  coordination  of  the  tot.iil 
national  civil  emergency  preparedness  pro- 
gram 

(3)  National  survival  to  be  coupled  with 
the  preservation  of  national  values  including 
the  preservation  of  representative  constitu- 
tional government,  law  enforcement,  and  Ju- 
dicial proceedings 

(4 1  Preservation  of  the  long-established 
basic  principle  of  civil  control 

(5)  Private  operation  of  Industry,  subject 
to  Government  regulation  only  to  the  ex- 
tent necessary  to  the  public  Interest. 

I  6)  Maximum  reliance  on  the  capabilities 
of  existing  governmental   organizations. 

•  7  I  State  and  local  preparedness  pi. ins  and 
emergency  civil  defense  operations  plans  to 
be  compatible  with  those  of  the  Federal 
Government 

These  are  the  basic  guidelines  upon  which 
chapter  6  on   transportation   was  developed. 

The  Office  of  Emergency  Transportation 
was  established  In  May  1962  to  be  the  focal 
point  In  Government  for  the  coijrdinatlon 
of  all  preparedness  planning  relating  to  the 
use  of  civil  transportation  of  all  modes,  both 
domestic  and  International,  In  an  emergency. 

With  the  publication  of  chapter  6  of  the 
national  plan,  the  Federal  Government  Is 
now  for  the  first  time  fully  committed  to 
the  principle  of  centralized  control  of  all 
forms  of  civil  transportation  in  an  emergency 
to  assure  movement  of  essential  civil  and 
military  needs  In  the  national  Interest  The 
plan  set  forth  the  following  planning  factors 
for  emergency  Implementation: 

"The  President  would  order  the  Secretary 
of  Commerce,  subject  to  the  overall  policy 
guidance  of  the  Director.  Office  of  Flmer^'ency 
Planning,  i  1  i  to  Implement  policies  and  con- 
trol systems  governing  civil  transportation 
for  the  movement  of  all  types  of  p.issettger 
and  freight  traffic  by  mode  or  within  a  mode 
and  (2  I  to  determine  the  proper  apportion- 
ment and  allocation  of  the  total  civil  trans- 
portation capacity  or  any  portion  thereof  to 
meet  essential  civil  and  military  needs 

"The  Secretary  of  Commerce  would  redele- 
gate  these  emergency  transportation  respon- 
sibilities to  the  Director,  Office  of  Emergency 
rransp<irtatlon 

•  The  President  would  order  heads  of  Fed- 
eral transpf)rtrttlon  agencies  to  Implement 
appropriate  emergency  plans  and  programs 
for  their  respective  modes  in  consonance  with 
overall  policy  direction  of  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce 

"The  Secretary  of  Commerce  thr')Ugh  the 
Director  of  the  Office  of  Emergency  Trans- 
p<jrtatlon  would  promulgate  plans,  policies, 
and  prr)cedure8  required  to  effect  appropriate 
control  systems  and  would  be  prepared  to 
provide  administrative  facilities  for  the  per- 
formance of  emergency  transp<irtation  func- 
tions " 


The  In-belng  expansion  capability  of  th« 
peacetime  planning  sUiff  of  the  Office  nr 
Emergency  Transportation  lies  primarily  in 
its  National  Defense  Executive  Reserve  Unit 
which  Is  comprised  of  men  carefully  selectw 
from  the  chief  executive  office  level  of  our 
transportatkm  Industry  Tlus  top  executlv 
talent  has  been  iissigiied  to  predesigr.ated 
key  positions  In  the  regional  .md  national 
staff  of  the  Ottice  of  Emergency  Transpor- 
tation 

In  a  national  emergency  the  Office  of 
Emergency  Transportation  will  coordinate 
the  execution  of  transportation  operational 
and  utilization  functions  currently  ;iss;gne<l 
to  and  prepared  by  the  respective  Federal 
tnuisportatlon  agencies.  It  will  maintain  a 
continuing  asses.'>ment  of  tot.d  tran.sporta- 
tlon  capability  by  UKxle.  it  will  make  bulk 
allocations  of  transportation  capacity,  tUne 
phased,  and  based  upon  relative  urgencies 
and  national  priorities,  to  claimant  or  re- 
source agencies  who.  In  their  turn,  will  make 
subal locations  through  their  own  Interna; 
traffic  management  procedures  to  the  actual 
shippers  and  snipping  .igencles. 

The  control  systems  will  be  adnuiiistered 
by  appropriate  agencies  (the  Inter.s'ate  Com- 
merce Commission,  the  Cull  Aeron-iutlc* 
Board,  and  the  Miu-ltlme  Administration i 
with  much  the  same  relationships  that  exist 
today.  The  Bureau  of  Public  Roads  and  the 
Federal  Aviation  Agency  are  assigned  traffic 
control  functions.  Direct  Federal  authority 
will  be  Interposed  only  on  the  interstate 
forms  of  tran.sportatlon.  State  and  local 
authority  will  m.mage  Intnustate  and  local 
transportation.  In  keeping  with  overall  Fed- 
eral (>ollcy  and  coordination,  as  necessary 

Certain  basic  principles  are  governing; 

il)  Controls  will  be  applied  only  when 
and  to  the  degree  necessitated  by  the  situa- 
tion. 

(2)  Carriers  will  continue  to  manage  theL' 
own  operations 

(3 1  Industrial  traffic  managers  will  con- 
tinue to  perform  their  normal  traffic  man- 
agement functions 

(4)  The  nijrmal  shipper-CiU-rler  relation- 
ships will  prevail,  subject  only  to  the  con- 
trol system  procedures 

A  key  element  In  the  overall  national 
plan  for  emergency  prepiuedness  Is  a  special 
responsibility  assigned  to  the  Buro.iu  "f  Pub- 
lic Roads  by  the  President  which  Is  emer- 
gency highway  traffic  regulation.  This 
function,  to  be  effective,  must  have  the  close 
cooperation  of  four  group:.;  the  Bureau  of 
Public  Roads,  the  State  highway  depart- 
ments, the  State  and  local  police,  and  the 
highway  users 

.^s  you  know,  the  Bureau  of  Public  Roads 
has  led  the  way  In  hlghwav  planning  and 
hiis  enlisted  the  support  and  expertise  of  the 
National  Highway  Users  C<3nfcrt'nce  in  de- 
vehjplng  pl.ms  and  procedures  f  t  organizing 
hlghwav  users  to  deal  with  emergency  prob- 
lems It  Is  most  gratifying  to  le.irn  that  16 
States  have  alre.idv  officially  designated  their 
respective  State  highway  users  conferences 
to  assist  In  the  planning,  organization  and 
Implementation  of  user  support  In  the  event 
of  a  national  emergency,  with  several  other 
States  ready  t<i  move  In  this  direction.  We 
hope  the  remaining  States  will  soon  accept 
this  arrangement 

In  closing  I  wish  to  quote  Mr  Rex  M  Whlt- 
ton,  our  very  nb!e  Federal  Highway  .Admin- 
istrator. In  commending  the  National  High- 
way Users  Conference  cooperation  In  thli 
proeram     He  said  In  part 

"One  of  the  most  Important  of  the  Bureau 
of  Public  Rixuls'  programs  is  that  covering 
highway  traffic  regulation  In  emergency  We 
are  grateful  to  the  National  Highway  Usert 
Conference  for  Its  assistance  In  organizing 
highway  users  throvighout  the  Nation  to 
help.  1x5  any  State,  to  meet  the  urgent  need 
for  this  program  of  traffic  regulation  in  the 
event  of   emergency      This    fine   cooperation 
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iflM  the  spirit  which  will  Insure  ultimate 
cio^  fo*"  "^  '^  °^^  country  should  ever  be 

*Tthank  vou  very  much  for  the  privilege  of 
peaKlng  before  this  important  conference. 

MORE  TRIBUTES  TO  NISEI  COMBAT 
LINGUISTS 

Mr  FONG.  Mr.  President,  on  June  11, 
I  offered  in  the  Senate  a  tribute  to  Nisei 
rombat  linguists— the  more  than  6.000 
laDanese-Americans  who,  because  of 
their  gallantry  and  special  training  In 
the  language  of  the  enemy,  performed  a 
unique  and  indi-spcnsable  service  to  this 
country.     On  that  occasion,  I  said: 

^enty  years  after  World  War  II,  the  full 
storv  of  Japanese-Americans  who  fought  In 
the  Pacific  has  yet  to  be  told.  But  gradually. 
m  various  segments,  more  information  about 
me  unsung  exploits  of  thousands  of  Nisei 
who  served  the  United  States  in  military  In- 
yjlugence  service  is  coming  to  light,  even 
though  much  of  their  work  is  still  classified 
bv  the  Department  of  Defense. 

I  inserted  into  the  Congressional 
REiORn  an  article  entitled  "Best  Kept 
Secret  of  World  War  n,"  from  Saga 
magazine,  which  related  the  deeds  of 
these  "Americans  with  Japanese  faces." 

I  am  pleased  to  note  that  another 
magazine  has  published  an  article  giving 
more  details  about  the  Nisei  linguists. 
It  appears  in  the  July.  1964,  issue  of  the 
.American  Legion  magazine.  The  article 
was  written  by  Bill  Hosokawa,  a  Nisei, 
who  is  the  associate  managing  editor  of 
the  Denver  Post.  An  accurate,  veteran 
newsman.  Mr.  Hosokawa  was  a  war 
correspondent  for  the  Denver  Post 
durine  the  Korean  conflict,  and  covered 
some  of  the  critical  battles  of  that  war. 

Any  Anioiican  who  reads  Mr.  Hosb- 
kawas  account  of  the  Nisei  linguists  and 
their  contribution  to  our  victory  in  the 
Pacific  in  World  War  II  will  be  im- 
pres.sod,  as  I  am,  with  the  quiet,  yet 
dauntles.-;,  courage  and  tenacity  displayed 
by  those  who  served  as  military  intelli- 
gence linguists. 

I  a.'ik  unanimous  consent  that  Bill 
Hosokawas  article,  entitled  "Our  Own 
Japanese  in  the  Pacific  War."  be  printed 
at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
a.*;  follows : 

[From  American  Legion  magazine,  July 
1964] 

Oi  R  Own  Japanese  in  the  Pacitic  War 

I  Note — Our  use  of  Japanese  Americans  in 
the  Pacific  War  was  so  hush-hush  that  virtu- 
ally nothing  has  been  told  of  them  until 
now.     Here's   their  amazing  story.) 

(By  BUI  Hosokawa) 

One  of  the  least  known  stories  of  World 
Wir  II  Is  the  remarkable  tale  of  the  unique 
record  of  more  than  6,000  Japanese  Amer- 
Icun.";.  better  known  as  Nisei,  In  the  war  In 
the  Paclhc  against  Japan.  These  Nisei  per- 
formed a  service  In  the  uniform  of  the  United 
St-ites  that  nobody  else  could  perform — and 
at  considerable  risk  of  being  shot  not  only 
by  the  enemy,  but,  out  of  mistaken  Identity, 
by  their  own  comrades  as  well. 

To  this  day  it  is  a  common  belief  that  we 
dared  use  no  Nisei  In  the  Pacific.  Had  It  not 
been  for  the  livslstence  of  Lt.  Col.  (now  Brig. 
Gen  )  John  Weckerllng  and  Capt.  (now  Col.) 
Kal  E.  Rasmussen,  who  were  on  duty  with 


4th  Army  Intelligence  at  the  Presidio  In 
San  Prancslco  in  1941,  perhaps  we  would  not 
have  used  them. 

But  nobody  who  had  the  misfortune  to  be 
at  Maggot  Hill  in  Burma  with  Merrill's  Ma- 
rauders (the  5307  Composite  Group,  Pro- 
visional) In  the  Easter  season  of  1944  has 
any  doubt  that  Japanese  Americans  served 
with  distinction  against  the  Japanese. 

Maggot  Hill  was  one  of  the  most  critical 
battles  of  the  war  In  the  struggle  for  Burma. 
The  hill's  real  name  was  Npum  Ga,  and  It 
was  not  Important  before  or  since.  Merrill's 
2d  Battalion  held  the  hill  against  the  vastly 
superior  Japanese  18th  (Kurume  Shldan) 
Division,  the  crack  outfit  that  had  swept 
through  Malaya  and  Burma  in  earlier  cam- 
paigns. 

If  the  battle  had  been  lost,  the  Marauders 
would  have  been  destroyed  as  an  effective 
fighting  unit,  and  their  mission  In  Burma 
would  have  failed.  The  primary  objective  of 
the  2d  Battalion  in  the  battle  was  to  get 
out  alive. 

The  GI's  hung  on  for  15  tortured  days. 
Finally,  on  Easter  Sunday,  they  were  rescued 
by  the  3d  Battalion  which  broke  through 
enemy  lines  while  the  1st  Battalion,  near 
exhaustion  after  a  5-day  march,  kept  the  foe 
off  balance  with  diversionary   attacks. 

There  were  many  heroes  on  Npum  Ga. 
and  not  the  least  of  them  was  f.  shy.  slight. 
bespectacled  Japanese  American,  Sgt.  Roy 
Matsumoto.  Matsumoto  had  the  facial  char- 
acteristics of  the  enemy,  but  he  was  an 
American,  born  in  California.  Like  all  the 
other  Marauders,  he  had  volunteered  for  the 
mission.  Unlike  most  of  the  others  he  had 
two  Jobs — rifleman  and  translator. 

When  darkness  fell  over  the  jungle  Matsu- 
moto crawled  out  beyond  American  lines  to 
within  earshot  of  the  enemy,  where  he  lay 
and  listened  alone.  One  night  he  heard  the 
Japanese  planning  a  dawn  attack  along  a 
lightly  defended  sector.  A  breakthrough 
would  have  been  disastrous  Risking  fire 
from  both  sides,  as  he  always  did  on  these 
missions,  Matsumoto  slipped  back  with  the 
Information.  The  2d  Battalion,  placing  its 
fate  in  the  hands  of  Matsumoto's  Intelli- 
gence, concentrated  its  power  at  the  reported 
point  of  attack. 

Just  as  Matsumoto  had  said,  the  attack 
opened  at  first  light.  Suddenly  the  dawn 
was  hideous  with  the  enemy's  screams  but 
the  GI's,  forewarned,  were  ready.  Under 
their  concentrated  fire  the  first  wave  of  at- 
tackers crumpled.  The  second  wave  hesi- 
tated In  bewilderment. 

Fearing  that  they  might  withdraw  to  fight 
another  day,  Matsumoto  leaped  to  his  feet 
and  screamed  In  Japanese:  "Charge,  you  sol- 
diers of  Japan,   charge,    charge,   charge." 

Reacting  with  blind  discipline,  the  Japa- 
nese rose  and  advanced  straight  to  their 
deaths  In  the  withering  gunfire.  After  the 
attack  was  beaten  off  the  GI's  counted  54 
enemy  bodies;  how  many  more  casualties  the 
foe  had  been  able  to  drag  back  was  never 
known.  For  his  part  in  the  victory  Matsu- 
moto was  awarded  the  Legion  of  Merit. 

Sergeant  Matsumoto  was  one  of  14  Japa- 
nese American  (Nlsell  who  served  with  the 
Marauders.  Most  of  them  had  equally  hair- 
raising  experiences.  All  were  decorated,  and 
half  of  them  won  battlefield  commissions. 

These  men  were  among  the  more  than 
6,000  Nisei  linguists  who  were  trained  to  serve 
with  Allied  forces  in  the  Pacific  during  World 
War  II.  Of  that  number.  3.700  served  in 
combat  areas  before  the  surrender.  They 
went  into  action  with  the  Marines  at  Guadal- 
canal. They  took  part  in  every  landing  in 
the  bitter  Island-hopping  campaign  up 
through  New  Guinea,  the  Marianas,  Philip- 
pines, and  Okinawa,  and  finally  participated 
in  the  surrender  ceremonies  in  Tokyo  Bay. 
Our  Nisei  In  the  Pacific  were  assigned  to 
the  U.S.  Joint  Intelligence  Center  in  Ha- 
waii, to  every  Army  division,  the  Marines, 
Navy,    paratroops,    OSS,    and     OWI    units. 


Some  were  loaned  to  British,  Australian,  New 
Zealand,  and  Chinese  forces.  Attuned  to  the 
Japanese  tongue,  the  Nisei  were  the  eyes  and 
ears  of  Allied  fighting  forces.  Through  their 
skills  and  courage  they  saved  countless 
American  and  Allies'  lives  and  helped  shorten 
the  war  by  many  months. 

The  Nisei  served   at  the  headquarters  of 
the  6th,  8th  and  10th  Armies,  and  the  I,  IX, 
X,  XI,  XIV,  and  XXIV  Corps.    Also  with  the 
1st  Cavalry  at  Los  Negros,  Leyte  and  Manila; 
with  the  6th  Infantry  at  Sansapor  In  New 
Guinea   and   in  Northern  Luzon;    with  the 
7th  Infantry  at  Attu,  Kwajaleln,  Leyte,  and 
Okinawa;   with  the  11th  Airborne  at  Leyte, 
Manila,  and  Cavite;  with  the  24th  Infantry 
in  New  Guinea,  Leyte,  Corregldor,  Verde  Is- 
land, and  Mindanao;  with  the  25th  Infantry 
at    Guadalcanal,   New   Georgia,   and   In    the 
Philippines:  with  the  27th  Infantry  at  Makin 
Island,  Salpan,  and  Okinawa;  with  the  31st 
Infantry  in  Southern  Mlnadanao;   with  the 
32d   Infantry    at  Buna,   Altape.   and   Leyte; 
with    the    33d    Infantry    at    Bagulo;     with 
the   37th  Infantry   at  Munda,  Bougainville, 
Lingayen  Gulf,  and  Manila;    with  the  38th 
Infantry    during   the   recapture    of    Bataan; 
with  the  40th  Infantry  at  Los  Negros,  Luzon, 
and  Panay  Island   in  the  Philippines;    with 
the  41st  Infantry  at  Salamaua,  the  Marshalls, 
Mindanao,   and  Palawan;    with  the  43d  In- 
fantry  on   New   Georgia,   New   Guinea,   and 
Luzon;    with    the    77th    Infantry   at    Guam, 
Leyte,  and  Okinawa;  with  the  81st  Infantry 
at  Angaur,  Peleliu,  and  Ullthi;  with  the  93d 
Infantry  on  Morotai,  New  Guinea,  and  the 
Philippines;  with  the  96th  Infantry  at  Leyte 
and  Okinawa;  and  with  the  American  Divi- 
sion at  Guadalcanal,  Bougainville,  and  Cebu. 
They  were  also  attached  to  headquarters 
of  the  5th,  7th,  10th,  11th,  13th,  14th  and 
20th  Air  Forces.    They  were  with  the  Marines 
at  Tarawa,  Guadalcanal,  and  Iwo  Jima;  with 
the  Advance  Alaskan  Department  at  Adak; 
with  the  British  In  India  and  the  Australians 
in  Borneo. 

Teams  of  10  men  were  usually  stationed  at 
division  headquarters,  with  smaller  teams 
on  regimental  and  battalion  levels.  Nisei 
interpreters  usually  landed  with  the  second 
or  third  Invasion  waves — they  were  too  val- 
uable to  risk  In  the  first  wave — to  provide 
instant  translation  of  the  enemy's  shouted 
orders,  intercepted  messages,  or  captured 
documents. 

The  commanders  who  depended  on  the 
Nisei  were  lavish  in  their  praise.  "I  couldn't 
have  gotten  along  without  them,"  said  the 
late  MaJ.  Gen.  Prank  D.  Merrill,  whose 
Marauders  broke  the  Japanese  hold  on  Burma 
and  opened  the  land  route  into  China. 

Maj.  Gen.  Charles  A.  Willoughby,  the  late 
General  MacArthiu-'s  chief  of  Intelligence, 
declared  In  Tokyo :  "The  information  received 
through  their  skills  proved  invaluable  to  our 
battle  forces."  Col.  G.  F.  Blunda,  commander 
of  the  Southeast  Asia  Translation  and  Inter- 
rogation Center,  In  New  Delhi,  India,  said 
each  Nisei  linguist  "was  as  valuable  as  an 
Infantry  company." 

Because  they  were  so  important  to  the 
Pacific  war  effort,  the  American  command 
kept  them  out  of  the  publicity  spotlight. 
The  Nisei  G-2  boys,  as  they  were  called,  re- 
ceived none  of  the  attention  showered  on 
their  brothers  In  the  442d  (Go  for  Broke) 
Regimental  Combat  Team  which  fought  with 
such  valor,  and  paid  such  a  price  In  blood.  In 
Italy  and  Prance.  During  the  fighting  the 
linguists  were  under  security  wraps.  After 
the  surrender  of  Japan  their  story  was  lost 
in  the  flush  of  victory. 

Like  Sergeant  Matsumoto,  many  of  the 
linguists  operated  in  the  frontllnes  and  even 
behind  enemy  lines.  They  accompanied 
Marines  and  GI's  on  jungle  patrols.  They 
tapped  phone  lines  and  manned  forward  ob- 
servation posts,  providing  their  officers  with 
Instant  translations  of  Japanese  commands. 
In  a  battle  not  far  from  Myltkylna,  Burma, 
Sgts.    Robert    Honda    and    Roy   Nakada,    of 
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Honolulu,  and  Sgt.  Ben  Suget.  of  Los  An- 
geles, tapped  a  telephone  wire  and  listened  to 
communications  between  elements  ot  the 
Japanese  18th  Division  They  overheard  ref- 
erence to  an  enemy  ammunition  dump,  then 
located  It  on  a  map.  US.  bombers  soon  de- 
stroyed It.  Honda  later  operated  with  the 
OSS  Kachln  Rangers  In  the  Myllicylna-Fort 
Hertz  area  for  8  montha  from  March  to  No- 
vember 1944.  Another  Nisei,  T3  Shlg  Ma- 
Zitwa,  now  of  Chicago,  commanded  a  unit  of 
Kachln  tribesmen  in  setting?  .lUib-ishes  for 
Japanese  troops. 

Under  heavy  enemy  fire.  ^?t  Henry  Gosho. 
now  a  State  Department  offlcul.  interpreted 
tile  foe's  shouts  in  the  midst  uf  a  battle  In 
Burma,  enabling  his  platcxjn  to  shift  its  fire- 
power to  repel  a  h'^.'xvy  .'.siault. 

Gosho  ser-ved  for  a  time  lo  the  U  S  Em- 
bassy In  Tokyo  after  the  war  and  is  now  In 
Washington.  DC. 

S6:t.  Holchl  Kubo.  of  Hawaii,  earned  the 
Distinguished  Service  Cross  f  )r  risking  his 
life  to  talk  a  group  nf  dangerous  enemy  hold- 
outs into  surrendering'  Sgt  Jack  Tanlmoto. 
of  Grldley.  Calif.,  won  the  Silver  Star  for 
similar  action  on  Okinawa 

Some  died  in  battle.  Sgt  Prank  T  Ha- 
chlya.  of  Hood  River  Dreg  was  .iwarded  a 
Silver  Star  posthumously  H.ich:ya  was  at- 
tached to  the  7th  Division  Headq'iarters  ,ind 
did  not  have  to  go  mt.i  cunibat  He  volun- 
teered to  cross  a  valley  on  Leyte  under  enemy 
fire  to  scout  Japanese  positions  He  was  out 
ahead  of  his  patrol  when  a  sniper  shot  him 
Hachiya  kllletj  the  sniper  and.  although  mor- 
tally wounded,  brought  back  the  needed  In- 
formation. 

But  most  of  the  Nisei  worked  In  the 
anonymity  of  command  poets  and  rear 
echelon  headquarters  at  the  tedious  and  de- 
manding Job  of  translating  captured  docu- 
ments. These  documents  included  battle 
plans,  defense  maps,  tactical  •irders,  Inter- 
cepted messages,  and  diaries.  Their  efforts 
turned  up  a  mass  of  information  that  en- 
abled American  commanders  to  anticipate 
enemy  action,  eval'.nte  their  strengths  and 
weaknesses,  avoid  surprise,  and  strike  where 
they  were  least  expected 

Headquarters  duty  alternated  between 
utter  boredom  and  a  series  >t  fren/.i^d.  in- 
tense, 20-hour  days  when  captured  docu- 
ments were  rushed  back  following  battle 
M'jst  teams  were  commanded  by  an  Intelli- 
gence officer  who  helpe<l  evaluate  the  find- 
ings. Often,  captured  maps  if  enemy  de- 
fense positions  were  translated  and  rushed 
back  to  the  front  In  time  to  turn  the  tide  of 
battle.  On  the  rare  iX'c<isiona  when  pris- 
oners were  captured,  they  were  hurriedly 
Interrogated  by  Nisei  l.t  Kan  Tagaml.  of 
Seima,  Calif  .  with  the  124th  Cavalry  In  the 
CBI  Theater,  said  the  big  difficulty  was  m 
overcoming  the  prisi.ners'  fear  that  they 
would  be  killed.  Once  the  Nisei  won  their 
confidence,  the  POW's  talked  freely  Since 
the  Japanese  Army  expected  its  men  to 
die  rather  than  be  captured  and  since 
they  didn't  expect  the  United  States  to 
have  Japanese-speaking  personnel-Japanese 
troops  were  not  security  conscious  They 
talked  their  heads  off."  said  Lieutenant 
Tagaml. 

The  album  of  the  Military  Intelligence 
Service  Language  School,  published  in  1946, 
says  the  Nisei  'translated  the  entire  Japanese 
battle  plans  for  the  naval  battle  of  the 
Philippines.  These  plans  were  captured 
from  the  commander  m  chief  of  the  com- 
bined Japanese  fleets  when  the  plane  in 
which  he  was  hurryini?  to  Join  his  fleet  made 
a  forced  landing  in  ihe  Philippines.  •  •  * 
Likewise,  the  comp'.-v  Japanese  plans  f  jr 
the  defense  of  the  Philippine  r,<'I.ir  ds  also 
were  made  known  through  the  work  of  the 
language  specialists  from  the  school  long 
before  our  forces  had  landed    m  Leyte  ' 

I  have  not  been  able  to  identify  the  lost 
enemy  fleet  commander  for  certain,  but  a 
Jap-inese  war  history  says  that  Adm    Mlnel- 


chl  Koga.  who  succeeded  .^dm  Ison.ku  Ya- 
n^aniotu  as  commander  in  chief,  w.us  forced 
d(jwn  during  a  storm  while  flying  from  Palau 
111  Davao  In  the  Philippines  on  March  27. 
1J44  Koga  and  several  members  of  his  staff 
were  killed  in  the  crash 

The  Japanese  were  lulled  into  a  false  sense 
of  ^ec;;rlty  m  their  belief  that  .\merlcaiis 
oui'.l  not  fath>.'m  the  complexities  of  their 
i.i;;:;':..»5e.  They  didn't  know  until  the  end 
.  :  :'.:>'  War  that  every  captured  document  was 
bring  rushed  back  to  translating  teams 

The  enemy's  laxness  astounded  US  offi- 
cers. Our  ability  to  tiike  advantage  of  It. 
plus  the  fact  that  Japanese  codes  had  been 
cracked,  led  one  military  historian  to  remark 
•hat  never  did  one  nation  know  so  much 
concerning  it^  foe's  intentions  as  did  the 
United  suites  during  mast  <.f  the  Pacific  cam- 
paign. 

■i'et  the  skills  of  the  Nisei  were  atmott  lost 
to  the  nation  by  our  inability  lo  see  their 
potential. 

During  the  darkening  sunnner  of  1941.  a 
handful  of  American  officers  tried  to  alert 
superiors  to  the  importiince  of  Japanese  laii- 
Kuakce  specialists  In  the  seemingly  Inevitable 
war  ahead  Among  liiem  were  Brig  Gen 
John  We<?kerllng,  then  a  lieutenant  colonel, 
and  Col  Kai  E  Uasmiissen.  then  a  captain. 
RasmiLssen  hud  studied  Japanese  as  a  mili- 
tary attache  la  Tokyo  and  he  knew  what  a 
difflcult  language  it  was  to  learn 

Both  Weckerling  and  Rasniussen  were  on 
duty  with  the  4th  Army  Intelligence  staff 
at  the  Presidio  In  San  Francisco  Wecker- 
ling later  became  deputy  assistant  chief  of 
staff.  G-2.  of  tiie  War  Department  general 
.statT  Rasmussen  became  commandant  of 
the  Mllltiiry  Intelligence  Service  l^mguage 
S<'hool 

Men  who  can  read,  write  and  speak  Japa- 
nc^t'  are  .is  necessary  as  guns,  planes  and 
.-hips.  "  protested  Rasmussen  in  urging  a  lin- 
i;uii.t  program  "We  do  not  have  the-ne  men 
Knowledge  of  the  enemy's  tongue,  as  well  as 
the  workings  of  his  mind.  Is  Imperative  if 
our   intelligence  service   is   to   function  " 

Rasn^ufsen  and  Weckerling  kiiew  that  only 
.1  very  few  Americans  of  European  ancestry 
were  familiar  with  Japanese,  mostly  busi- 
nessmen or  members  of  mls.slonary  f.unllles 
Our  college  Japanese  language  progr.uns  were 
elementary  and  had  had  far  too  few  stu- 
dents tij  serve  a  national  need  There  was 
no  time  to  teach  students  in  these  courses 
enough  Japanese  to  be  militarily  useful. 
Even  flndlng  qualifled  teachers  was  a  prob- 
lem. 

The  only  alternative  was  to  use  Nisei— the 
American-born  offspring  fif  Japanese  Immi- 
grants who  naturally  had  a  Japanese  l.m- 
gu  ige  background  The  trouble  was  that 
they  were  an  unknown  quantity  to  most 
highly  placed  officials  The  Nlsel  had  em- 
braced American  ways  with  characteristic 
thoroughness.  But  could  these  youths  of 
an  alien  race,  only  one  generation  removed 
from  the  old  country,  be  trusted  In  battle 
and  m  highly  sensitive  Intelligence  work 
against  the  people  of  their  own  blood? 

Weckerling  and  Rasmus.sen  argued  that 
the  Nlsel  were  loyal.  Rasmussen  himself  Is 
of  foreign  birth — he  speaks  both  English  and 
Japanese  with  an  accent — -and  he  reminded 
the  others  that  the  United  States  Is  made 
up  of  Immigrant  groups  As  It  turned  out, 
there  was  never  any  ix-caslon  to  question  the 
loyallv  of  a  single  Nlsel  OI 

The  two  officers  had  trouble  rtmvlnclng 
the  War  Department  of  the  feasibility  of 
their  project  After  costly  delays  they  won 
reluctant  approval  for  a  small-scale  lan- 
gu  ige  school  Indicative  of  the  Department's 
dim  view,  the  school  was  placed  under  the 
4th  Army,  which  at  the  time  h.id  Jurisdiction 
over  the  west  coast,  and  not  under  the 
Army's  regular  specialized  training  pr  igr:im 
The  Initial  appr'iprlatlon  was  for  only  $2,000 

Weckerling  and  Rasmussen  had  no  time 
to   be  discouraged      There   was   work   to  be 


done.  But  they  ran  Into  difficulty  almost  un. 
mediately  when  they  dl.scovered  that  the  va«t 
majority  ul  Nis.el  v\-iv  t.ti  thoroughly  Amer- 
icanized. Of  the  first  3,700  men  Interviewed 
only  3  percent  proved  to  speak  J.^pane« 
lluently.  The  next  4  percent  could  be  con- 
sidered fairly  proficient  in  Japanese" 
Another  3  percent  km w  Just  enough  so  that 
they  could  be  used  nftor  liuen.sive  training 
And  even  the  best  of  them  had  to  be  taught 
military  vociibuhiry  and  usage. 

I  was  among  those  Colonel  Rasmussen  In- 
tervieweil  I  thought  I  could  bo.ist  a  fair 
speaking  knowledge  of  the  language,  but  he 
quickly  proved  me  completely  Inadequate  In 
otlier  respects  thirst  he  ;isked  me  to  read  a 
high  schofjl  text  I  could  make  out  perhapg 
2  or  3  characters  in  100  The  colon,.]  ij^pj 
lowering  the  standard  until  we  got  clown  to 
a  level  1  could  handle — tldrd  grade. 

"Hofiokawa."  Colonel  Ra.smusscn  rapped 
with  lU-concealed  disgust,  you'd  make  a 
helluva  Jap  " 

Rasmusitn  turned  me  dLiwn  as  hopeles.slv 
Ignorant.  Later,  I  was  evacuated  from  my 
home  In  Seattle.  Wash.,  to  tlie  war  relocation 
center  at  Heart  Mountain.  Wyo  .  from  where 
I  moved  to  Des  Moines,  Iowa,  to  work  on  the 
Des  Moines  Register  For  reasons  unknown 
to  me,  I  w.us  never  drafted.  During  the  Ko- 
rean war  I  served  as  a  correspondent  for 
the  Denver  Post,  covering  the  defense  of  the 
T.iegu  perimeter,  the  Inchon  landing,  and 
first  recapture  of  Seoul. 

A  Job  of  monumental  proportions  lay  ahead 
of  Rasmussen  and  he  had  no  time  to  waste 
on  me  Selective  Service  provided  military 
Intelligence  with  the  name  of  every  draftee 
of  Japanese  parentage  Rasmus.scn  and 
Weckerling.  or  their  aids,  interviewed  all 
of  them  for  Japanese  language  proticlency 
rhe  most  able  were  .selected  for  transfer  to 
the  school  as  soon  as  It  could  be  started 
Two  were  picked  to  be  Instructors.  One  of 
them  was  a  brilliant  attorney  named  John 
P.  Also,  who  was  serving  as  a  private,  first 
cleiss.  Also  Is  a  native  of  Iwis  Angeles,  a  grad- 
uate of  Brown  University  in  Providence,  RI„ 
and  his  law  practice  had  earlier  taken  him 
to  the  Far  East  Also  eventually  w.is  named 
director  of  ac.idemlc  training  He  left  the 
service  at  the  end  of  the  war  as  a  lieutenant 
colonel  and  tcxlay  Is  a  California  superior 
court  Justice. 

The  two  servicemen  and  two  Nlsel  civilians 
were  ordered  to  set  up  a  curriculum  and 
prepare  texlbtnjks  for  a  Japanese  military 
language  school  at  crash  speed.  Because  of 
lack  of  funds,  the  first  texts  were  mimeo- 
graphed. 

On  November  1  ln41  scarcely  5  weeks 
before  the  outbreak  <jf  war.  the  4th  Army 
Intelligence  S<h(xjl  was  opened  m  a  con- 
verted hangar  at  Crlssy  Field,  the  Presidio 
San  Francisco  Half  the  hangar  w.is  used 
for  clas-'Tooms.  the  other  for  barr.icks 
Orange  crates  were  pre.ssed  Into  service  as 
chairs  until  furniture  could  be  wangled 
from  more  adequately  endowed  outfits 

There  were  CO  handplcked  students  In 
that  first  clas.s — 58  Nl.sel  and  2  Cauc.islans 
All  day  and  late  Into  the  night  they  studied 
Japanese  reading,  writing,  interrogation, 
translation,  and  Interpretation;  analysis  of 
captured  documents.  Japanese  geography  and 
mapreadlng,  Japane.se  military  organiza- 
tion and  technlc.il  terms  For  good  measure 
they  were  given  lectures  on  the  social,  politi- 
cal, economic,  and  cultural  background  of 
Japan 

Fifteen  of  the  students  couldn't  keep  up 
and  had  to  be  reassigned  After  6  months. 
35  of  the  graduates  were  divided  between 
the  marines  headed  for  Guadalcanal  and 
the  7th  Division  In  the  Aleutians  The  re- 
maining 10  were  added  to  the  faculty  to 
teach  an  enl.irged  seci.'iid  class 

The  .\rmy  meanwhile  w.is  evacuating  all 
persons  of  Japanese  origin  from  the  west 
coast  as  a  security  measure.  Some  100,000 
men,    women,    and    children,    citizens    and 
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alike  were  p.icked  off  to  inland  camps. 
'"'^^.he  source  of  students  gone  from  the 
*  rrvi'^t  the  school  was  transferred  to 
***'  nn'.-ie'-s  at  Camp  Savage  in  Minnesota. 
"^*Ln  -he'  top  brass  could  see  the  value 
By  'r'  orofir  un  It  was  reorganized  as  a 
"'  ,7/rv  Inte'.ligcnce  Service  Language  School 
"".iTd  rect  War  Department  supervision. 
"^  June  1    1942.  a  second  class  of  200 

^'^  virtuallv  all  Nlsel,  got  underway. 
"r^e  rough"  •'^pot.s  discovered  in  the  first 
,;«  were  smoothed  out  and  an  even  more 
'  Zl  'uutme  adopted.  Classroom  ses- 
"^  «t  ir'ed  it  8  am.  and  ended  at  4:30  pjn. 
St  o.u:i  cl-.sses  were  held  from  7  p.m.  to  9 

The  academic  term  was  6  months.  So 
''"m  was  the  pace  that  even  the  more  able 
Sents  h.d  to  study  every  spare  minute  to 
t^Tup  Lights  out  was  at  11  p.m..  but  it 
J!!commo-A  practice  to  continue  cramming 
rTfla-'^niit^ht  under  bedcovers.  Examlna- 
?Ls  were  held  Saturday  mornings.  The 
I^^fof  the  weekends  were  spent  in  road 
!r»rr-hes  and  field  maneuvers,  for  these  men 
^re   expected    to    be    soldiers    as    well    as 

''^N^one  was  happier  than  members  of  the 
<  rultv  when  performance  records  began  to 
;*ome"back  from  distant  fronts.  A  report 
from  the  fith  Infantry  at  Sansapor,  New 
r.iii'iea  reads  In  part: 

^^;  cirnired  map  of  the  enemy  Infantry 
regiment  was  brought  In  by  thelnfantry 
bovs 


The      Nlsel     language     team 


worked  feverishly  to  decode  the  vital  mw 
^,e    contained     on    the    map  •   •   V      We 
'ound  the  disposition  of  the  troops  and  Its 
■'u-ure  plans.     It  stated  on  the  map  that  the 
"iiemv     regiment  would  commence  attack- 
•ne  at  2000      Preliminary    information  was 
ient    to    all     commanders     concerned*   *   * 
The  corps  commanding  general  was  Informed 
o'  the  hot  news  and  he  Immediately  ordered 
jM  corps    division,    and    independent  artil- 
>ries  to  point  their  guns  at  the  location  of 
■he  enemv      At  1945  the  barrage  started  with 
all  truns  "firing  simultaneously  •   •   •.     The 
next  morning  the  rccon  troops  went  out  into 
the  impact  area  and  they  found  the  enemy 
was     practically     wiped     out  •    •    •.       That 
e-ded  the  campaign."     What  had  promised 
to  be  a  hand-to-hand  battle  was  won  solely 
with  Intelligence  and  artillery. 

There  wiis  one  plea  common  to  all  these 
communications:  "Send  us  more  Nlsel 
linguists" 

By  the  fall  of  1944,  the  school  had  turned 
out'l  600  enlisted  graduates,  142  officer  can- 
didates and  53  officers.  Reflecting  the 
stepped-up  tempo  of  the  war  In  the  Paclflc. 
•he  Army  ordered  the  school's  efforts  re- 
doubled 

The  school  was  moved  to  even  more 
spacious  quarters  In  Fort  SnelUng.  near 
Minneapolis  Almost  without  exception  the 
'tudents  entering  later  classes  knew  less 
Japanese  than  had  those  in  the  first  classes, 
increasing  the  burden  on  the  Instructors. 
The  facultv  was  placed  on  duty  every  eve- 
ning as  tutors  Classes  were  scheduled  6 
days  a  week.  Many  of  the  linguists  were 
shipped  off  with  a  bare  minimum  of  basic 
military  tr.iining. 

Just  as  the  Nlsel  as  a  group  had  to  prove 
themselves  to  the  War  Department  at  the 
outset,  many  of  the  linguists  faced  indi- 
vidual problems  in  winning  the  confidence  of 
fellow  GI's  Except  for  the  Westerners,  most 
of  our  servicemen  had  never  encountered 
NLsel  before  and  many  assumed  they  were 
Japanese  prisoners  pressed  Into  American 
uniform. 

AkiJl  Yoshimura.  who  now  runs  a  cleaning 
p'.ant  In  Colusa,  Calif.,  recalls  he  had  to 
prove  he  was  an  American  by  repeating  "lala- 
palooza  "  for  soldiers  who  had  heard  Japa- 
nese were  unable  to  pronounce  the  letter 
"1" 

"In   1943   I  shipped  out  on  the  troopship 
Lurline.   a   converted    Matson    liner,   headed 


for  Burma  via  Bombay."  Yoshimura  says. 
'"We  were  passing  under  the  Golden  Gate 
Bridge,  headed  out  Into  the  Pacific,  when  a 
GI  came  up  and  asked,  'Say,  how're  things 
In  your  country?' 

"Obviously  he  thought  I  was  a  prisoner 
of  war  who  had  had  a  change  of  heart.  I 
replied:  'They  look  damned  good  from  here. 
H^  was  astonished  that  I  didn't  have  an 
accent  and  he  didn't  know  whether  to  be- 
lieve me  when  I  explained  I  was  a  native 
Callfornian    on    my    first    trip    out    of    the 

StEitcs  ** 

During  the  long  voyage  Yoshimura  and 
other  Nlsel  lectured  the  troops  on  Japanese 
weapons  tactics,  customs,  and  training.  By 
the  time  they  disembarked  at  Bombay  on 
the  way  to  Burma,  even  the  skeptics  had  been 
convinced  the  Nlsel  were  thoroughly  Ameri- 
can They  trained  for  2  months  at  Hsam- 
shlngyang  with  the  5307  Composite  Unit. 

One  day  In  Burma.  Yoshimura  remembers, 
he  and  a  Nlsel  buddy  were  bathing  in  a 
stream  out  of  sight  of  the  bivouac  area  when 
a  GI  new  to  the  Marauders  approached. 
"You  fellows  Chinese?"  he  asked. 
Without  thinking,  Yoshimura  replied: 
"Nope,  we're  Japanese." 

The  soldier  blanched,  and  Yoshimura  hur- 
riedly assured  him  the  proper  term  was 
Japanese  Americans.  Yoshimura  fought 
through  five  major  campaigns  with  the 
Maurauders,  then  was  sent  t-o  the  Slno 
Translation  and  Interrogation  Center  In 
Kunming,  China,  where  he  was  commis- 
sioned. 

One  of  the  questions  most  often  asked  the 
Nlsel  was.  "What  do  you  think  the  Japanese 
will  do  to  you  If  they  capture  you?" 

They  had  a  standard  reply:  "Don't  know. 
But  they'll  have  to  run  like  hell  to  catch  us." 
Fortunately,  none  of  our  Nlsel  was  ever 
captured  by  the  enemy,  although  Cpl.  Tony 
Uemoto.  a  native  of  Honolulu,  had  the  tin- 
comfortable  experience  of  being  seized  by 
ovir  Chinese  allies  near  Tonkwa,  Burma, 
where  he  was  serving  with  the  475th  In- 
fantry (Mars  Task  Force).  They  took  his 
shoes  away  to  prevent  escape  and  marched 
him  4  hours  In  his  bare  feet  to  American 
lines  as  a  prisoner. 

One  of  the  more  fabulous  characters  of  the 
Burma  campaign,  S.  Sgt.  Kenny  Yasul,  had 
an  even  closer  shave.  Yasul  stood  5  feet  3, 
weighed  120  pounds,  and  loved  dice  and 
poker.  He  volunteered  to  go  with  three  GI's 
to  bring  in  a  group  of  Japanese  hiding  on  an 
Island  during  the  Irrawaddy  River  mopup. 
All  four  stripped  and  swam  to  the  Island 
with  only  their  hand  weapons.  Standing 
stark  naked  on  a  sandbar,  Yasul  announced 
loudly  that  he  was  a  Japanese  colonel  work- 
ing with  the  Americans  and  ordered  all  sol- 
diers to  surrender. 

A  Japanese  noncom  appeared  and  helped 
Yasul  round  up  15  fully  armed  men.  Yasul 
lined  them  up  and  was  about  to  order  them 
to  give  up  their  arms  when  a  Japanese  officer 
sprang  from  a  thicket  and  threw  a  grenade. 
Yasul  ducked  into  a  foxhole  out  of  harm's 
way  His  companions  opened  fire,  and  the 
officer  and  several  of  the  Japanese  enlisted 
men  were  killed. 

Yasul  took  possession  of  the  dead  officer's 
sword  put  the  survivors  through  close-order 
drill  to  establish  his  authority,  then  boarded 
a  makeshift  raft  and  had  the  prisoners  push 
him  back  across  the  stream,  much  to  the  ad- 
miration of  his  buddies.  Yasui's  bravery  won 
him  the  Silver  Star. 

By  the  end  of  the  war  In  August  1945,  the 
language  school  was  a  smooth-running  or- 
ganization with  1.800  students.  With  vic- 
tory the  school  shifted  its  emphasis  from 
military  Japanese  to  general  Japanese  and 
civil  affairs,  for  the  work  of  the  newest  lin- 
guists was  ju^t  beginning.  Their  assignment 
was  to  take  part  In  the  occupation  and  re- 
construction of  the  defeated  country.  The 
last  2.300  who  were  trained  graduated  so  late 


that  all  their  duty  was  in  Japan  until  the 
Korean  war. 

In  Japan,  the  Nisei  were  put  to  work  Inter- 
preting for  military  government  teams,  locat- 
ing and  repatriating  imprisoned  Americans, 
translating    seized    military    documents.    In 
counterintelligence,  rounding  up  war  crimi- 
nal suspects  and  interpreting  at  their  trials. 
They  were  as  valuable  In  the  cleanup  after 
victory  as  thev  had  been  in  combat.    The  very 
presence  of  Nisei  in  the  occupation  army  con- 
tributed much  to  the  rapid  democratization 
of  Japan.    Thev  helped  to  smash  black  mar- 
ket operations,  evaluate  Air  Force  bomb  dam- 
age    train    Japanese    military    police,    and 
supervise  repatriation  of  Japanese  prisoners. 
The  .school  w?.s  finally  deactivated  In  June 
1946    after  graduating  some  6.000  men.    To- 
day, a  skeleton  operation  is  still  maintained 
at  the  Presidio  in  Monterey,  Calif. 

Many  of  the  Nisei  decided  to  make  the 
army  their  career  and  spent  additional  tours 
of  duty  In  Japan.  When  war  broke  out  In 
Korea  In  1950,  they  were  among  the  first 
American  troops  sent  to  the  front.  The 
United  States  was  as  short  of  Korean  lin- 
guists at  that  time  as  it  had  been  of  Japa- 
nese specialists  a  decade  earlier.  However, 
since  virtually  all  adult  Koreans  are  familiar 
with  the  Japanese  language,  the  Nisei  once 
again  served  their  Nation's  needs.  Nlsel  were 
rushed  to  places  like  Taejon,  Chonju,  and 
Taegu  with  the  1st  Cavalry,  the  25th  Divi- 
sion   5th  Army  RCT,  and  the  27th  Infantry. 

Many  of  our  Nlsel  of  the  Paclflc  war  have 
long  been  civilians  again,  but  others  are  still 
serving,  not  only  as  linguists  but  in  the 
broader  field  of  military  intelligence. 

For  example,  there's  Maj.  Ken  Sawada,  of 
Denver,  who  is  now  stationed  at  Port  Bragg 
and  who  spent  two  tours  of  duty  In  Okinawa. 
Major  Sawada  served  In  Australia,  New 
Guinea,  and  the  Philippines  In  World  War  II, 
was  among  the  first  to  land  in  Japan  after 
the  surrender,  was  assigned  to  counterintel- 
ligence work  and  Interpreted  at  war  crime 
trials.  On  his  most  recent  oversea  tour  he 
was  detached  to  Thailand  to  train  troops  un- 
der combat  conditions. 

As  historians  get  around  to  evaluating  the 
contributions  Nisei  linguists  made  to  the  war 
effort  It  Is  likely  that  a  good  many  eloquent 
tributes  will  be  voiced.  But  none  will  be  so 
meanlngfvU  as  the  words  that  some  unre- 
membered  editor  wrote  for  the  Military  In- 
telligence Service  Language  School  album: 
"Information  and  knowledge  of  the  enemy 
obtained  by  these  men  cannot  be  measured  in 
words,  but  by  the  weight  of  victory  Itself." 

In    September    1962,    Colonel    Rasmussen 
addressed  a  reunion  of  the  Hawaiian  Vet- 
erans  of   the   Military  Intelligence   Service. 
at  the  Hilton  Hawaiian  Village  in  Honolulu. 
Speaking  with  a  voice  that  had  the  f  amUiar- 
Itv  and  urgency  of  an  air-raid  warning,  he 
urged    that   the   United   States   establish    a 
national   academy   of  languages   at  once   as 
a    security    measure.      Before    the    men    he 
trained  in  World  War  n.  he  declared:   "We 
must  establish  the  study  of  languages  as  a 
total    career,    military    as    well    as    civilian. 
When  I  realize  that  people  behind  the  Iron 
Curtain  speak  55  languages  and  more  than 
200  dialects.  It  makes  me  fearful  of  our  re- 
sponsibilities in  this  area.    Linguists  do  not 
appear    automatically.      You    cannot   create 
language  experts  overnight." 


CONTRIBUTION     OP     LAND-GRANT 

COLLEGES 

Mr.  LONG  of  Missouri.  Mr.  President, 
we  are  deeply  conscious  of  the  dramatic 
contribution  land -grant  colleges  have 
made  to  the  development  of  America. 
Today,  the  vast  ■w-ealth  of  technical  ex- 
perience these  colleges  have  created  is 
being  brought  to  bear  on  the  problems  of 
development  in  less-developed  countries. 
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Since  1957.  the  University  of  Missouri, 
proud  benefactor  of  the  Morrill  Land- 
Grant  Act.  has  been  assisting  the  agricul- 
tural development  of  northeast  India. 
As  part  of  the  AID  technical  assistance 
program,  the  university  has  been  sendlni^' 
agricultural  engineers,  poultry  experts, 
and  extension  farm  managers  to  India. 
At  the  same  time  75  Indian  students 
have  studied  agricultural  technology  at 
the  University  of  Missouri  Ten  of  these 
students  are  on  the  campus  ri^^ht  now 

One  of  the  people  most  responsible  for 
the  creation  of  this  mission  to  India  was 
Elmer  Ellis,  president  of  the  University 
of  Missouri  since  1955  Last  week  Elmer 
Ellis,  who  is  also  president  of  the  Asso- 
ciation of  State  Universities  and  Land- 
Grant  Colleges,  addressed  the  Interna- 
tional Rural  Development  Conference 
here  in  Washington.  This  speech  is  par- 
ticularly appropriate  to  our  current  de- 
bate on  foreign  aid 

Therefore.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  President  Ellis' 
speech  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The     Land-Gbant     Collece     I.nternatio.n.al 
RuKAL    Development 

(By    EInier    EUU) 

Secretary  Preeniiin  and  I  have  the  honor 
of  representing  very  old  instuutioiis — at  least 
old  when  compared  to  this  pu&twar  baby, 
AID.  AdmlnlBtrator  Bell  will  appreciate  why 
Secretary  Preemau  and  I  reflect  a  bit  over 
a  long,  eventful,  and  generally  successful  his- 
tory of  the  Inatltutlons  and  agency  we  repre- 
sent. Both  the  USDA  and  the  land-grant 
colleges  celebrated  their  first  century  of 
public  service  In  1962  There  are  many  ways 
of  measuring  the  economic  and  cultural 
progress  that  has  occurred  in  our  first  cen- 
tury of  cooperative  efforts.  To  me,  one  of 
the  most  meaningful  Is  to  reflect  that  In 
1862.  well  over  half  of  our  people  lived  on 
farms,  and  their  output  of  food  and  tlber 
was  more  than  50  percent  of  the  Nation's 
total  product.  Many  people  only  remotely 
concerned  with  agriculture  have  in  the  past 
few  years,  come  to  appreciate  Its  magnlttcent 
contributions  as  they  have  compared  Amer- 
ican surpluses  of  fixKl  and  tlber  with  the 
food  deficits  of  most  other  nations — east 
and  west. 

Beginning  with  the  Marshall  plan  and 
continuing  through  the  various  technical  as- 
sistance programs,  the  peoples  of  the  world 
have  come  to  these  shores  and  asked :  How 
do  you  do  It?  What  Is  the  secret  of  your 
productivity?  The  answers  that  have 
arisen  out  of  the  sober  reflection  of  many 
of  us  are  that  the  land-grant  colleges  and 
the  USDA  deserve  much  of  the  credit  Re- 
cently, Russell  Thackrey  stated  'Seriously 
it  Is  no  exaggeration  to  say  that  In  all  those 
countries  of  the  free  world  which  are  striving 
toward  a  better  life  for  their  people  •  •  • 
the  idea  of  the  land-grant  university  Is 
America's   most    popular   export  " 

It  has  been  a  little  surprising  to  some 
.Americans  to  realize  how  different  the  land- 
grant  college  Idea  was  .ind  Is.  compared  to 
the  higher  educational  svstems  of  most  of 
the  world.  This  difference  was  acutely  real- 
ized a  century  ago  when  men  of  vision  and 
determination  were  struggling  to  breathe 
life  into  this  strange  new  institution  In 
1862  there  were  21  State  universities.  mf>atly 
founded  on  an  earlier  land  grant,  and  under 
the  Inspiration  of  Thomas  Jefferson  had 
hopes  of  making  substantial  changes  In 
higher  education  to  meet  .American  needs 
Thes©  hopes  remained  largelv  unrealized 
In  addition  there  were  many  more  private. 


usually  church  related,  colleges  and  universi- 
ties .Ml  were  essentially  liberal  arts  Insti- 
tutions with  some  professional  training  in 
medicine  and  law  in  the  State  universities 
ajid  the<Jlogy.   too.  in  the  church  colleges 

In  the  view  of  the  men  of  the  soil  and 
of  business,  these  older  State  unuersuies 
and  private  colleges  were  literary  colleges 
which  produced  too  few  graduates  who  h.id 
the  Interests  or  the  abilities  to  bridge  a 
stream,  or  to  find  a  solution  for  hog  cholera, 
or  to  develop  a  more  drought-resistant 
wheat 

The  Land-Grant  College  Act  had  three  new 
concepts: 

1.  Colleges  to  serve  all  people  and  not 
Just  a  few  learned  professions. 

2  Colleges  to  concern  them.selves  with  all 
aspects  of  nature  and  all  fields  of  endeavor 
'in  order  to  promote  the  liberal  and  prac- 
tical education  of  the   industrial  classes," 

3,  Provision  of  Federal  finance  for  educa- 
tion under  a  broad  general  grant  without 
any  accompanying  Federal  control  of  educa- 
tion 

When  Justin  Morrill  became  a  Congress- 
man in  1855,  he  was  Interested  In  establish- 
ing a  national  agricultural  school  somewhat 
similar  to  West  Point  or  Annapolis  By 
the  time.  2  years  later,  of  his  Introduction 
of  the  first  draft  of  the  land-grant  bill,  he 
had  shifted  to  the  view  of  State  colleges 
which  finally  prevailed  In  the  second  and 
successful  bill  Each  of  the  subsequent 
acts — the  Second  Morrill  Act.  the  Hatch  Act 
establishing  the  agricultural  experiment  sta- 
tions, and  the  Smith-Lever  Act  est.iblishlng 
agricultural  extension — developed  these  basic 
concepts  further.  Each  of  ihe?e  acts  pro- 
vided for  a  partnership  between  Federal 
funding  and  State  administration  of  the 
colleges.  There  were  many  who  doubted  the 
wisdom  of  Federal  funds  appropriated  with- 
out detailed  Federal  controls.  They  doubted 
the  existence  of  the  necessary  maturity  and 
responsibility    within    the    colleges. 

Looking  back  now  on  a  century  of  the 
land-grant  colleges,  three-quarters  of  a  cen- 
tury of  the  agricultural  experiment  stations 
and  a  half  century  of  the  .Agricultural  Ex- 
tension Service.  It  Is  apparent  that  the  deci- 
sion to  put  faith  In  the  maturity  and  ac- 
countability of  the  State  agencies  was  a  wise 
one  In  fact,  few  would  argue  that  the  ac- 
complishments In  teaching,  research,  and 
extension  would  have  been  half  as  great  If 
these  colleges  and  experiment  stations  h.id 
received  their  funds  and  performed  their 
duties  on  the  basis  of  carefully  prescribed 
contracts  from  the  Treasury  Dep  irtmeni  or 
even  from  the  USD.A  In  fact,  the  very  idea 
of  such  tight  controls  Is  almost  unimagi- 
nable now,  so  well  established  Is  the  land- 
grant  way. 

The  land-grant  colleges  have  not  been 
satisfied  merely  to  Instruct  students  on  the 
Ciimpus  and  the  people  on  the  farms,  and  to 
perform,  certain  reseiirch  functions  The 
land-grant  colleges  also  showed  the  farmers 
how  to  help  themselves  by  developing  In 
their  own  communities  institutions  and 
leadership  which  would  best  serve  them  In 
such  matters  as  marketing,  buying,  credit, 
public  health,  education,  transportation, 
and  other  services  essential  to  rural  life 
Without  these  institutions  our  rur.il  econ- 
omy c<juld  not  have  developed  .us  It  has, 

I  have  the  honor  of  being  president  this 
year  of  the  .'^sscx.-latlon  of  State  L'nlversltles 
and  Land-Grant  Colleges  I  have  often 
reflected  upon  the  curious  local.  State,  and 
National  orientation  of  these  colleges  and 
universities,  Tliey  are  In  every  r^ense  State 
schools  which  are  woven  Into  the  warp  and 
wwjf  of  each  State's  culture 

Yet  nearly  all  of  them  came  Into  being 
because  of  an  act  passed  bv  the  National 
Congress  Moreover,  many  of  the  land-grant 
schools  would  never  have  survived  those 
tumultuous  early  years  without  the  support 
of   that   national    land   grant       State   appro- 


priations for  State  universities  operaUoB. 
did  not  begin  until  the  l87Us,  P«jeJlJ 
nioneys  have  always  been  a  major  part  of  Uu 
budgets  of  these  State  Institutions  Thft! 
iixe  many  gixKl  re.'Uions  for  this  Pederii 
.state  partnership  which  has  evolved,  Th" 
benefits  of  agricultural  research  very  seldon, 
stop  at  the  State  bovmdary  There  is 
such  thing  as  a  Missouri  vaccine  for  ho» 
cholera  Our  students  come  in  increajinj 
numbers  from  other  States  and  nations  and 
the  benefits  of  their  education  accrue  to 
even  larger  numbers  of  States  ;uid  natlonj 

The  participation  of  the  land-grant  Insti- 
tution m  the  postwar  technical  assistant 
program  has  seemed  another  natural  phase 
In  the  widening  responsibilities  of  these 
State-Nation. vl  schools  As  we  In  AID  and 
tl;e  schools  reflect  upon  the  acconiplishment* 
and  disappointments  of  our  postwar  asso- 
ciation It  may  be  protitable.  and  even  con- 
soling, to  consider  a  bit  of  the  early  history 
of  these  agricultural  colleges  While  wt 
point  to  a  century  of  progress,  we  might 
.niore  accurately  t-alk  of  a  half  centurv  of 
getting  started  and  then  a  half  century  of 
progress  Just  as  we  labor  at  this  Confer- 
ence to  obtiiln  fresh  Insights  .so  our  pre- 
cursors In  the  1860'8  and  1870s  labored  to 
discover  what  a  college  of  agriculture  Is  or 
ought  to  be  What  shall  be  taughf  How 
shall  new  Information  be  generated''  The 
skepticism  of  some  practical  farmers  with 
the  potential  of  a  college  of  agriculture  was 
exceeded  onlv  by  the  skepticism  of  most  edu- 
cational leaders.  The  first  dean  of  the  Mla- 
sourl  College  of  Agriculture.  George  C 
Swallow,  was  a  geologist  Dean  Swallow's 
decade  of  service  was  not  without  trouble 
\  summary  of  lils  record  by  a  latter  day 
fu'-ulty  member  captures  beautifully  the 
situation  ".Swallow  .saw  the  splendor  of 
practical  education  for  a  rural  citizenry  who 
desired  technical  knowledge  of  their  calling. 
But  what  the  people  wanted  they  were  not 
re.idv  to  seek:  and  had  they  been  ready  the 
means  of  teaching  them  were  small.  So 
Swallow  failed  thougli  his  goal  remained." 

Perhaps  that  statement  has  a  faintly  con- 
temporary ring  to  Administrator  Bell,  as,  he 
reviews  some  of  the  efforts  of  rural  develop- 
ment   In   various  countries. 

Though  there  were  many  false  starts  and 
failures  In  the  early  days  of  land-grant  col- 
leges, their  goal  did  remain  F;irnicrs  by 
lyoo  had  no  doubt  as  to  the  worth  of  the 
colleges  Soon  (Jtlier  groups  bcK.m  to  ap- 
preciate the  flow  of  engineers,  technicians. 
and  applied  scientists  that  were  coming  from 
the  classrovims  The  land-grant  philosophy 
which  dignified  physical  effort  and  work  on 
practical  problenis  had  begun  to  produce  a 
stream  of  sf>clal  dividends  Gradually  the 
concept  grew  that  the  colleges  were  of  serv- 
ice to  all  the  people.  The  concept  that  "the 
.State  Is  our  campus"  became  popular  At 
the  University  of  Ml.ssourl  we  take  pride  In 
having  set  up  a  few  years  ago  a  single  uni- 
fied extension  dlvlslcjn  which  extends  ndult 
education  to  all  the  citizens  of  our  State 
President  David  Henry,  a  few  years  ago.  wrote 
as  follows:  "What  has  been  vmchanglng 
about  the  land-grant  Institutions  has  not 
been  their  external  form  or  method  of  or- 
ginlzation  The  chief  persl.'^tlng  elements 
In  the  famiU  resemblance  have  been  faith  In 
the  efficacy  of  learning  by  the  many,  vigor- 
ous applications  of  the  democratic  idea  to 
educational  service,  adaptability  In  meeting 
each  new  task  so  as  best  to  serve  the  welfare 
of  the  State,  loyalty  to  the  high  ml.sslon  of 
the  university  In  any  setting  at  any  time, 
the  advancement  of  knowledge  and  the 
se:irch  for  truth  " 

Let  me  turn  to  this  all-Important  topic 
of  rural  development  I  am  confident  that 
most,  or  all.  of  you  In  this  conference  will 
agree  with  Amba.ssador  Bowles'  recent  state- 
ment "What  happens  In  the  muddy  little 
villages  and  rural  towns,  so  often  bypassed 
by   economists   and    technicians   of  develop- 
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♦   will  largely  shape  the  economic  and 

"^ui'cal  history  of   Asia,  Africa,  and  Latin 

Sea  in  the  coming  years." 

*^,^  the  announcement   of   the  point  4 

jTm  bv  President  Truman  in  1949.  the 

•"rl-ftnt'coUeges  entered  into  a  new  phase 

on'Snatlonalactlvltles.    On  behalf  of  the 

2^itive  committee  of  our  association,  Pres- 

*f  nf  Hannah  dispatched  a  letter  to  Presl- 

!f nt  -rtuman   offering  the   facilities  of  the 

f^d-KTunt  colleges  to  aid  In  the  point  4  pro- 

m     This  offer  was  promptly  accepted  and 

^  Uie  next   few   years  many  of  our  land- 


Unt.  colleges  accepted  contracts  for  work 
Si^  institutions  abroad  The  first  Admin- 
^trator  of  the  Technical  Cooperation  Admln- 
^tlon  was  President  Henry  G.  Bennett. 
fOklAhoma  State  University,  who  was  killed 
°  plane  crash  in  Iran  after  about  1  year 
f  service  Ihere  has  continued  from  the 
beginning  close  cooperation  with  AID  and  Its 
nredecessor  organizations. 

To  develop  toward  a  prosperous  Western- 
•tvle  economv.  the  productivity  of  the  Indi- 
vidual farmer  In  rural  Africa.  Asia,  and  Latin 
^erica  must  grow  tremendously.  This 
growth  can  occur  only  as  he  uses  better 
^.thods  and  more  capital.  These  matters 
'•m  seem  so  simple  to  the  American  In  an 
Wierican  environment,  but  all  of  you  know 
iust  how  difficult  It  Is  to  find  a  feasible  way 
of  acrompUshlng  these  steps.  The  colleges. 
of  cour-se.  have  no  capital  to  loan  nor  any 
Public  Uiw  480  fo(xl  to  dispense.  All  that 
thev  have  is  know-how  *nd— even  more  Im- 
porwnt  the  researchers  ability  to  find  out 
new  know-how. 

The  technical  assistance  task  of  the  col- 
leges is  to  develop  knowledge  and  then  teach 
the  practical  application  of  it. 

The  scope  of  the  know-how  is  very  broad 
a-d  demands  the  best  energies  of  scientists 
'n  many   fields.     Know-how   Is   needed:    To 
build  a  chicken  coop  and  a  marketing  co-op; 
to  apply  insecticides  and  to  develop  an  effl- 
-tent  f:"irm  supply   system:    to  improve   the 
Sanitation  of  a  village  and  to  flush  away  cul- 
tural taboos  which  have  outlived  their  use- 
fulness  in    the   society;    to   dignify   manual 
labor  and  to  make  more  workable  the  Ideal- 
[•■m  of  those  educated  people  who  are  still  cut 
off  by  cUi-ss   and   custom   from  their  fellow 
rountrvmen:  to  plant  improved  seeds  In  the 
soil  and  In   the  minds  of  men;   to  raise  up 
water  for  irrigation  and  to  raise  up  elemen- 
tary  schools:    to   build   modest  capital   Im- 
provements on  Individual  plots  and  to  build 
a  system  of  capital  accumulation  and  credit 
which  will  begin  to  finance  such  improve- 
ments. 

We  can  never  be  as  confident  of  our  advice 
on  repairing  a  fault  In  a  democratic  govern- 
ment as  in  repairing  a  tractor  or  other  farm 
unplement.  Nurturing  the  growth  of  a  ten- 
der new  demcxrratlc  institution  can  be  much 
more  frustrating  than  nurturing  a  new  plant 
variety  But  all  of  these  activities  are  ex- 
ceedingly important.  Our  Job  is  not  Just  to 
solve  agricultural  problems,  although  that 
we  must  do:  our  Job  Is  also  to  solve  the  prob- 
lems of  developing  people  and  Institutions 
which  in  turn  become  solvers  of  agricultural 
and  other  problems. 

The  dean  of  the  College  of  Agriculture  at 
the  Univcrsltv  of  Missouri,  Elmer  Klehl,  spoke 
recently  in  Bhubaneswar,  Orlssa.  India,  to  a 
seminar  of  participants  In  our  university 
program  there.  Dean  Klehl  commented 
that  "The  greatest  challenge  of  India  is  that 
educated  people  must  make  sacrifices  of  time 
and  Uilent,  creating  attitudes  for  the  greatest 
goal  in  these  tremendously  Important  times. 
The  key  to  India's  future  lies  In  the  hands 
of  the  trained  people— the  most  precious  and 
Bcarce  resource  of  India."  In  our  program  In 
India  we  have  become  more  and  more  aware 
of  the  need  to  develop  the  continuing  atti- 
tude of  service— the  willingness  to  make  do 
with  Inadequate  facilities  and  pay  and  all  the 
rest  because  the  Job  Is  worth  doing. 


One  of  the  highlights   of   the   centennial 
celebration  of  our  association  was  a  series  of 
reports  by  four  international  study  groups. 
These  reports  are  published  in  the  Centen- 
nial Convocation,  volume  II  of  the  1961  pro- 
ceedings.   1  recommend  highly  their  reading 
to  any  of  you  who  may  have  missed  them. 
The  frustrations  Involved  In  university  ex- 
periences  abroad    in    the    1950s   appear    oc- 
casionally   in    these   reports,    but   it    Is    Im- 
mensely encouraging  to  note  the  thread  of 
cautious   optimism   and    the    willingness   to 
dream  big   dreams  which   run   through   the 
reports    of    all    the    groups.      This    positive 
thinking   is  a   merger   of   three  currents   of 
thought  of  widely  divergent  origin.     On  the 
one  hand  Is  the  faith  In  the  age-old  Ideal 
that  scholarship  has  no  international  bound- 
aries and  that  Its  communication  Is  almost 
always  profitable  for  Increased  understand- 
ing  and   material   progress.      On    the    other 
hand  Is  the  national  recognition   that   this 
country  has  an  opportunity   unique  in  the 
history  of  the  world  for  helping  to  revolu- 
tionize education  for  billions  of  people  and 
for  shaping  the  leadership  of  scores  of  na- 
tions.     It    cannot    be    Ignored.      The    third 
stream  is  a  confidence  built  during  our  first 
century  as  land-grant  colleges  that  we  have 
the  capacity  to  meet  this  tremendous  chal- 
lenge which  is  ours. 

There  was  a  notable  girding  of  the  loins 
by  these  study  group  committees  who  knew 
well  the  many  problems  that  are  faced.  Each 
of  us  Is  challenged.  Congress  needs  to  pro- 
vide us  a  charter — another  Morrill  Act — 
which  spells  out  the  needs,  outlines  a  more 
workable  partnership  of  Federal  agencies 
with  State  universities,  and  sets  up  a  system 
of  more  adequate  funding.  The  necessity  of 
total  university  commitment  has  been  em- 
phasized many  times  without  much  visible 
results  because  the  administrative  and  fi- 
nancial environment  has  simply  not  per- 
mitted it. 

Within  such  a  charter  of  longtime  ends 
and  means.  It  Is  up  to  us  in  groups  like  these 
represented  here  today  to  meet  with  vision 
the  problems  which  beset  us.  We  educators 
must  accept  responsibility  for  full  involve- 
ment. Only  our  best  efforts  will  be  good 
enough. 

Our  faculties  must  come  to  understand 
that  they  face  the  challenge  and  opportunity 
of  building  a  great  new  common  market  of 
Ideas  and  knowledge.  They  must  be  Involved 
In  the  long-term  program  planning,  imple- 
mentation, and  appraisal.  They  must  think 
through  the  roles  which  they  can  play.  Indi- 
vidually and  collectively.  As  one  of  our 
centennial  study  groups  reported,  "A  uni- 
versity stance  Is  required  which  clearly  stim- 
ulates and  challenges  bright  young  professors 
to  make  Intellectual  commitments  to  inter- 
national affairs,  studies,  and  programs  for 
substantial  periods  of  time." 

One  of  the  study  groups  at  the  1961  meet- 
ings posed  the  goal  of  the  university  having 
a   branch   campus   abroad   with   free    Inter- 
change of  students  and  faculty.    While  this 
concept  could  be  misconstrued  in  some  quar- 
ters. It  Lb  meaningful  to  college  administra- 
tors as  to  the  degree  of  responsibility  and  in- 
volvement which  may  sometimes  be  desirable. 
Not  all  universities  will  be  willing  to  under- 
take such  responsibilities.    No  university  will 
be  able  to  undertake  them  without  a  much 
more  adequate  Federal  budget.    I  can  imag- 
ine  a  coming  and   going  of  professors   and 
their   graduate   students,   a   building   of   li- 
brary resources,  etc.,  which  would  revolution- 
ize the  attitudes  of  faculties  toward  what  are 
now  known,  sometimes  unfavorably,  as  for- 
eign assignments.    In  this  day  of  Jet  travel, 
there    Is    no    reason,    except    shortsighted 
financing,  why  a  professor  cannot  return  to 
his  home  university   more  frequently  than 
every  other  year.    To  obtain  the  proper  Inter- 
action  between   the   home    and   the   branch 
campus,  he  must  return  annually  or  more 
often. 


President  John  Gardner,  of  Carnegie,  In 
his  impwrtant  report  made  this  spring  to 
Administrator  Bell,  notes  that  AID  does  not 
know  the  universities  well  enough  to  demand 
and  get  their  best  efforts.  I  endorse  whole- 
heartedly his  suggestion  of  a  number  of 
steps  to  bridge  this  gap.  Including  the  devel- 
opment of  procedures  for  facilitating  the 
temporary  Interchange  of  personnel,  special 
planning  conferences,  and  all  the  rest. 

President  Gardner  proposes  that  a  semi- 
autonomous  Government  institute  be  set  up 
as  a  separate  corporate  entity  under  Its  own 
board  of  trustees  and  budget  but  ultimately 
responsible    to    the    Administrator    of    AID. 
This  Institute,  which  he  goes  so  far  as  to 
christen  the  National  Institute  for  Educa- 
tional  and   Technical  Cooperation,  is  envi- 
sioned   as   the   key   to    the    development   of 
long-term     technical     assistance     programs. 
Moreover  it  would  be  the  focal  point  for  de- 
veloping a  more   enduring  relationship  be- 
tween AID  and  the  universities.     University 
administrators   and   USDA   would   be  repre- 
sented on  the  board  of  trustees,  and  a  true 
partnership   might    gradually   evolve.     Uni- 
versities must  become  other  than  sellers  of 
services,  and   AID  must  become  other  than 
buyer  of  services,   if  the  necessary  creative 
energies  are  to  be  released  for  the  tasks  at 
hand.     As   Gardner  puts  it,  "in  its  oversea 
activities  as  well  as  at  home,  the  university 
will  function  as  a  university  and  not  merely 
as  a  pool  of  technical  talent  or  an  employ- 
ment   broker.      It    will    remember    that    Its 
unique   role    is   not   only    to    apply   present 
knowledge  but  to  advance  the  state  of  knowl- 
edge, not  only  to  supply  experts  today  but 
to  train  the  next  generation  of  experts. 

I  hope  that  this  paper  has  made  it  obvious 
that  we  In  the  universities  believe  that  this 
Nation    faces    a    tremendous   challenge    and 
opportunity.    We  further  believe  that  a  part- 
nership  between  such  national  agencies   as 
AID  and  the  USDA  and  the  universities  is 
essential  to  develop  a  solid  program  which 
utilizes   the  strength   of   each.     I  would  be 
sadly   remiss  if  I  did   not  include  here  the 
tremendous    contributions    of    the    private 
foundations.     In  our  program  in  India,  we 
have  come   to   appreciate  the  leadership  of 
really   magnificent   people   In  the  Ford  and 
Rockefeller  Foundations.     Technical   assist- 
ance is  not  the  total  story,  of  course.    There 
is  a  place  for  Public  Law  480  and  all  kinds 
of  action  projects.     Nor  Is  technical  assist- 
ance strictly  the  province  of  the  universities, 
for  many  tasks  are  better  done  by  those  in 
AID  or  USDA.    We  welcome  the  oppwrtunity 
in   meetings   like    these   to   work   out   those 
cooperative  arrangements,  which  may  some- 
day seem  as  historic  as  the  Morrill  Act  and 
the  establishment  of  Agriculture  as  a  Depart- 
ment at  Cabinet  level. 


SENATE  FINANCIAL  DISCLOSURE 

BILLS 
Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  on 
Thursday,  July  30,  the  Sioux  City  (Iowa) 
Journal  published  what  I  consider  to  be 
an  excellent  editorial  regarding  the  fi- 
nancial disclosure  bills  introduced  by 
Senators  Clark,  Case,  and  Williams  of 
Delaware. 

The  editor  makes  the  point  that  the 
Senate  has  been  insistent  on  requiring 
Cabinet  members  and  other  appointed 
officials  to  make  full  disclosure  of  finan- 
cial interests;  yet,  the  Senate  has  voted 
against  making  public  the  financial 
transactions  of  Senators. 

As  one  who  voted  for  the  Case,  Clark, 
and  Williams  disclosure  bills.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  editorial  be 

printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 
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There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

1  Prom  the  Sioux  City  ( lowti  i   Journal. 
July  30.   1964; 

The    StNATE    Rejects 

The  Senate's  rejection  of  the  new  proposed 
financial  discWjsure  rule  <ind  Its  substitution 
of  a  mllk-toiiet  coimnlavsiun  to  study  h"»' 
best  to  prevent  conflicts  of  lnlere^^t  among 
all  Federal  employees  '  Is  an  Lictloii  that  won 
the  Senators  no  st.'.ture 

Financial  dlschxsure  does  not  demean  a 
Senator.  It  does  permit  Icnowledge  of  his 
nnanclal  Interests.  If  any.  outside  the  Senate 
In  most  cases,  we  su.spect.  the  disclosure 
would  show  nothing  any  fairmlnded  person 
could  quarrel  with  In  a  few  oases  It  nUKht 
The  least  the  public  should  be  permitted  to 
know  Is  what  potential  conflict  oi  Interest 
exists  tor  any  Senator 

The  Senate  has  been  par'i'-ularly  In.slstent 
on  requiring  Cabinet  members  and  other  ap- 
pointed offlctals  to  malce  full  dlscloeure  of 
their  financial  Intere.sts.  and  in  some  cases 
has  forced  appointees  to  divest  themselves  of 
certiiln  holdings.  Ihere  was  no  move  for  a 
■■c<.)mmlssion  to  study"  the  matter  In  these 
numerous  cases.  It  would  .>eeni  even  mc-re 
Important  that  thi>se  who  make  the  laws  ob- 
.serve  the  same  standard^  :n.stead  of  operat- 
ing on  a  two-standard  basis 

What  the  Senate  action  does  Is  to  direct 
suspicion  upon  all  Senators:  the  suspicion 
is  that  some  of  them  have  dealings  they  wish 
to  hide.  This  Is  unhealthy  and  unfair,  and 
has  no  place  In  Congress  The  quicker  it  Is 
Corrected  the  better  Home  folks  would  do 
well  to  make  it  pl.un  to  their  Senators  and 
to  candidates  for  the  Senate  that  a  'fuK  dis- 
closure" rule  U  highlv  desirable  and  that  the 
people  are  determined  to  have  one.  or  else. 


ADVERSE  IMPACT  ON  DOMESTIC 
BEEP  AND  MUTTON  INDUSTRY 
OP  ACTIVITIES  OF  DEPARTMENT 
OP  STATE  AND  DEPARTMENT  OP 
AGRICULTURE 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr  Pre.sident.  on 
July  31,  the  American  Farm  Bureau  Ffd- 
eration,  through  its  secretary -treasurer, 
.sent  a  letter  to  Secretary  of  State  Rusk. 
Copies  of  the  letter  were  sent  to  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  P'reeman.  Oeorgt  W. 
Ball,  and  Christian  Herter.  The  letter 
described  the  adverse  impact  on  our  do- 
mestic beef  and  mutton  industry  of  the 
activities  of  the  Department  of  State 
and  the  Department  of  Agriculture 

The  letter  contained  statements  which 
I  believe  are  sub-stantially  accurate,  and 
I  believe  the  readers  of  the  Congres- 
sional Record  will  find  an  analysis  of 
the  statements  interesting 

Therefore.  I  ask  uiian  mous  con.->ent 
that  the  letter  be  printed  at  this  point 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Amzkican  Farm  Bure  m-  Fcuer.\tion. 

July  31.1964. 
Hon  Oean  RrsK, 
S  c-etary  of  State. 
U  .?  Department  of  State. 
Washington.  D.C 

DxAE  Mm  SiCKrrARY .  The  action  of  the 
US  Senate  In  passing  a  bill  to  set  legislative 
quotas  on  beef,  mutton,  and  other  meat  Im- 
ports constitutes  a  well   deserved   rebuke   to 


the  U  S  Department  of  State  and  the  U  3 
Deportment  of  Agriculture 

Both  of  these  agencies  of  the  executive 
branch  of  Gover:inient  admit  that  US  meat 
imports  from  abroad  have  increaj-etl  and  that 
prices  received  by  domestic  livestock  pro- 
ducers have  declined  substantially 

We  do  not  contend  that  the  Increase  In 
meat  Imports  is  the  sole  cauae  of  the  decline 
In   livestock  prices.     The  action  of  the  U.S. 


THE    174TH    ANNIVERSARY   OF  THE 
U.S.  COAST  GUARD 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  as  a  mem- 
lifr  of  the  U.S.  Coast  Guard  Reserve  since 
{•nor  to  our  entry  into  World  War  n 
and  at  pre.sent  a  Captain  \n  the  Reserve 
and  as  onf  who  has  lonK  believed  in  the 
ouustanding     contribution     this    service 


Department  of  Agriculture  In  dumping  large      ^''^^  "^^^^  "-"  ""''  Na^i"".  both  in  war  and 

peace.  I  take  this  opportui'.ity  to  call  at- 
tention to  the  Coast  Guard's  174th  an- 
niver.sary,  t*)day. 

Under  the  leadership  of  Adm.  E.  j 
Roland.  Coast  Guard  Commandant,  this 
.service  is  utili/.itv-r  modern  .scientific  ad- 
vances while  maintaininir  it,s  traditional 
and  historic  mi.^sion.s.  to  in.^ure  maritime 
.safety  and  maritime  law  enforcement. 

Admiral  Holland  states: 

rhe  L'o.ist  Guard  must  pursue  a  vigorous 
and  dynamic  program  of  research  and  de- 
velopment.  to  remain  abreu.st  of  technolog- 
ical progress  adaptable  to  aids  to  navigation 
systems.  Through  International  C(xjperailon 
the  Coast  Guard  should  spearhead  develop- 
ment of  a  standard,  worldwide  svf.tem  of 
ald=^  to  navigation. 

Accordinp  to  the  Coast  Guird,  ap- 
proximately '20  ix-rcent  of  its  officer  per- 
sonnel are  trnployed  m  a  pro.: ram  de- 
s.:.;ned  to  make  the  U.S.  merchant  flee', 
the  safest  in  the  world,  with  -special  em- 
phasis on  fire  prevention.  Tlie  result 
has  Ijeen  that  no  major  fire  has  occurred 
on  an  American  passenger  ves.sel  at  sea 
foi'  nearly  a  veneration. 

The  Coast  Guard  reports  that  during 
tht'  past  year  it  answered  39,603  calls  for 
assist^mce.  and  saved  2.894  lives;  and 
that  with  new  and  faster  ships  and  air- 
craft. It  can  widen  its  operational  .scope. 
with  fewer  facilities. 

The  Coast  Guard  is  also  c:)ntributin^' 
increasingly  to  our  national  oceano- 
graphic  effort,  throu.ph  the  oceanic 
.studies  carried  out  by  its  International 
Ice  Patrol,  Bering  S«'a  Patrol,  and  ocean 
weather  .stations  in  the  Atlantic  and  Pa- 
cific Oceans. 

In  enforcing  Federal  marine  regula- 
tions In  an  educational,  rather  than  In 
a  punitive  manner,  the  Coast  Guard  has 
established  a  Recreational  Boating 
Safety  Division,  to  deal  e.xclusively  with 
the  remarkable  increase  during  recent 
years  in  this  type  of  boating.  Coast 
Guard  resiwnsibility  ranges  from  small 
pleasure  craft  to  the  nuclear  ship  Sa- 
vannah, and  from  the  ordinarv'  seaman 
to  the  master  of  the  largest  ocean  liner 

Mr.  President,  as  we  mark  this  174th 
anniversary,  let  us  remember  the  con- 
stant vigilance  of  the  Coast  Guard  which 
bears  so  significantly  on  our  Nation's 
security  and  its  well-being. 


quantities  of  Government-owned  feed  grains 
onto  the  niarket  in  1961  and  1962  stimulated 
an  expansion  In  livestock  pr^Kluctlon  which 
has  been  greater  than  the  market  would  ab- 
sorb at  the  level  of  cattle  prices  which  pre- 
vailed In  those  years 

The  new  wheat  program  recommended  by 
the  U  S  Department  of  Agriculture  and  en- 
acted by  Congress  with  the  Department's 
encouragement  has  artificially  depressed  the 
market  for  feed  wheat  and  for  other  feed 
grains  as  well-  and  Is  encouraging  a  con- 
tinuation of  the  current  high  level  of  live- 
stock production  in  the  face  of  market  forces 
which  would  ordlntvrlly  bring  about  a  prompt 
adjustment  In  output 

Nevertheless,  the  fact  Is  that  Increased 
meat  Imports  have  aggravated  a  situation 
brought  about  by  a  misuse  of  discretionary 
authority  by  the  US  Department  of  Agri- 
culture 

Instead  of  handling  the  Import  situation 
in  accorditnce  with  provisions  of  the  Trade 
Expansion  Act  of  1962 — which  you  know 
the  Firm  Bureau  vigorously  supported — the 
U  8  Departments  of  State  and  Agriculture 
conducted  secret  negotiations  with  four  of 
the  major  meat  expiirtlng  countries.  The 
so-called  voluntary  agreements  emanating 
from  these  negotiations  have  amounted  to  a 
betrayal  of  American  agriculture.  Their  ef- 
fect has  been  to  give  foreign  competitors 
assurance  that  they  will  be  permitted  to  In- 
crease sales  In  the  US  market  In  the  future 
In  return  for  a  relatively  small  cutback  at 
the  present  time  This  action  could  en- 
courage foreign  cattlemen  to  expand  pro- 
duction  for   the   US    m.irket 

As  bad  as  the  voluntary  meat  agreements 
are  in  and  of  themselves,  there  Is  antHher 
most  important  and  far-reaching  aspect  that 
deserves  attention  It  Is  in  the  Interest  of 
the  United  States  for  our  negotiators  at  the 
current  GATT  session  In  Geneva  to  Insist  on 
realistic  reductions  in  trade  restrictions,  in- 
cluding nonti^rlfT  restrictions,  against  US. 
export  especially  agricultural  ex[K)rts  B>it 
the  precedent  established  by  our  Govern- 
ments  negotiating  a  commodity  agreement 
for  meat  has  cut  the  ground  out  from  under 
the  U  S  representatives  if  they  In  fact  do 
attempt  to  obtain  meaningful  concessions 
for  U  S  agriculture 

International  con:mi>dlty  agreement.^  are 
not  acceptable  substitutes  for  meaningful 
reciprocal  trade  negotiations  International 
commodity  agre^-ments  are  jlii  effort  to  pro- 
mote government  supply-management  on  an 
International  scale  The  international  ver- 
sion of  government  supply-management  Is 
no  better  than  the  domestic  variety,  which 
has  been  rejected  by  t><)th  the  Congress  and 
.American  farmers  Having  proceeded  down 
this  road,  the  US  Department  of  .state 
should  nor  have  been  surprised  at  the  rebuke 
received    from    the   US    Seriate   this   week. 

The  Senate's  action  should  be  a  warning 
that  use  of  so-called  voluntary  agreements 
to  circumvent  the  US.  Tariff  Commission 
and  the  provisions  of  the  Trade  Expansion 
Act  of  1E»62.  Jeopardi/ei  both  rhe  success  of 
the  current  trade  expan.'lon  proi^am  and  the 
enactment  of  future  foreitfn  trad^  legislation 
Sincerely  yours. 

ROGEK    PLE.MINO 

Secrrtary-Treaiurer  and 
Director.  Wds^iington  Office 
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ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  'Mr 
W.AL'rERS  in  the  chair  •  Is  there  further 
morning  business?  If  not,  morning 
business  is  closed. 


mUTCst   equaUzation    tax   on  proposed  to  meet  both  the  needs  for  in- 

'''^,     Voreun   securities    *H.R.   8000),  creased  medical  care  for  the  steadily  in- 

^T^^!!  before  the  Senate.  creasing  number  of  aging  veterans  as  well 

be  ^^^^oRirsiDING  OFFICER.    Is  there  as  for  the  need  for  nursing  care  for  vet- 

^!   no    The  Chair  hears  none,  and     erans  now  occupying  Veterans'  Adminis 
objection . 
i,  i.  so  ordered. 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 

/the  bill    H  R.  8000)  to  amend  the  In- 

rnal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  impose 


tration  hospital  beds  who  no  longer  need 
the  technical  and  professional  services 
of  doctors  in  a  hospital,  estimated  by 
some  to   number    10.000   veterans,   but 


more  than  470  percent  in  only  40  years. 
"We  are  therefore  faced  with  a  desperate 
need  to  provide  necessary  and  deserved 
care.  Unless  we  act  quickly  we  shall 
never  keep  pace  with  the  rising  numbers 
of  those  requiring  help,  and  H.R.  8009  is 
a  needed  action  which  attacks  these 
problems  with  a  new  approach. 

This  Nation  has  never  failed  to  recog- 


tern*^  ^''"  uisuJmf  of  certain  foreign     their  afflictions  are  such  that  they  are     nize  the  needs  of  its  veterans  who  have 
.  tax  on  acqu  sit  on  OI  te  K       ^^^le  to  take  care  of  themselves.  answered    their   country's   call   on   the 


;ecuritles  m  order  to  equalize  coste  of 
rn7er  term  financing  in  the  United 
States  and  m  markets  abroad,  and  for 
oUier  purpose.'^. 

THE  CALENDAR 
Vir    MANSFIELD.     Mr.    President.    I 

a,k  unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
nroceed  to  the  consideration  of  Calendar 
So  r'29  H.R.  H009,  and  that  all  the  bUls 
Milowmg  be  considered  in  .sequence. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection'     Without  objection,  it  is  so 

^ttr.*^  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  at  the  ap- 
oropriate  place  in  the  Record  I  may  have 
onnted  excerpts  from  the  reports  and 
other  mat  tors.  I  understand  that  all 
these  measures  were  reported  unani- 
mously by  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection^  The  Chair  hears  none,  and 
It  is  so  ordered. 


INTEREST   EQUALIZATION   TAX  ON 
CERTAIN  FOREIGN  SECURITIES 

Mr.    MANSFIELD.     Mr.    President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  pending 


CERTAIN      NURSING      HOME      CARE 
FOR    CERTAIN     VETERANS 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  H  R  H009  '  to  amend  title  38.  United 
States  Code  to  provide  certain  veterans 
with  ur.ently  i  ceded  nursinu'  home  care 
and  nu' sir."  care  facilitif^s  while  reduc- 
ing the  cost  to  the  United  States  of  ear- 
in-'  for  such  veterans,  and  for  other  pur- 
jx^es  '^vh  ch  l^.ad  been  reported  from  the 
Coinm  .  •«'  oil  Labor  and  Public  Welfare 
with  a:iu  :idmenls  on  page  1.  after  line  7, 
10  strike  out: 

(2)  The  Administrator,  subject  to  the  ap- 
proval of  Mie  President,  Is  authorized  to  es- 
tablish .'It!  operate  not  more  than  two  thou- 
sand udcl.ional  hcds^  for  the  furnishing  of 
r.jrflnp  :.  me  care  to  eligible  veterans  in 
Jacilltie.s  over  which  the  Administrator  has 
direct  and  exclusive  jurisdiction. 

And.  Ill  lieu  thereof,  to  insert: 
(2 1  The  Administrator,  subject  to  the  ap- 
proval of  the  President.  Is  authorized  to  es- 
Ub:i.sh  and  operate  not  less  th.in  four  thou- 
sand bed.s  '.or  the  furnishing  of  nursing  home 
care  to  eliKlble  veterans  In  facilities  over 
which  the  Administrat^jr  has  direct  and  ex- 
clusive jurisdiction. 

On  page  2.  line  13.  after  the  word 
"the'  .  to  strike  out  "Chief  Medical  Di- 
rector' and  insert  "Administrator";  on 
patif  4,  line  18.  after  "January  1.".  to 
stnkt'  out  '1964"  and  insert  "1965";  and 
OR  pafe  6,  line  1  after  "June  30,",  to 
strike  out  "1964"  and  insert  "1965". 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
KR  8009  would  provide  nursing  home 
care  for  our  veterans  as  an  answer  to  the 
growing  medical  and  health  needs  of  our 
aging  veterans  population.  This  legis- 
lation has  been  carefully  considered  and 


unable  to  take  care  of  themselves 

These  veterans  have  been  allowed  to 
remain  in  their  hospital  beds  simply  be- 
cause they  have  no  place  else  to  go,  and 
the  Veterans'  Administration  has  refused 
to  throw  them  out  on  the  street.    At  the 
present  time,  the  cost  of  maintaining 
these  hospital  beds  averages  $27  a  day; 
under  the  proposed  bill  the  nursing  care 
needed  by  these  veterans  has  a  ceiling  of 
$9  a  day— less  than  a  third  of  the  present 
cost  of  providing  needed  medical  care. 
As  you  can  see,  this  bill  would  be  instru- 
mental in  saving  the  Government  two- 
thirds  of  what  it  is  presently  paying  to 
provide  adequate  medical  care  in  these 
cases,  while  at  the  same  time  freeing  the 
more   expensive   beds   for   the   steadily 
growing    waiting    list    for    chronic    and 
acute  medical  cases.     Hence,  we  would 
in  effect  be  achieving  two  purposes:  we 
would  be  providing  just  the  type  of  medi- 
cal care  needed  for  the  nursing-home 
patients  at  a  considerable  savings  and 
we  would  be  adequately  taking  care  of 
the  veterans  who  under  the  present  situ- 
ation  just    cannot    get    the    treatment 
which  their  acute  illnesses  demand. 

Under  the  proposed  bill,  we  would  be 
providing  at  least  4,000  of  these  nursing 
home  care  beds.  The  need  for  this 
amount  as  a  minimum  has  been  clearly 
established.  Even  by  the  very  conserva- 
tive figures  of  the  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion, there  are  over  3.700  beds  now  being 
occupied  by  veterans  who  have  utilized 
maximum  hospital  treatment  and  are 
now  in  need  only  of  nursing  home  care. 
But,  the  other  estimates  of  this  need 
range  from  this  low  by  the  VA  to  the 
9.700  reported  by  the  House  Committee 
on  Veterans'  Affairs.  It  is  to  be  noted 
here  that  whichever  figure  is  taken,  it  is 
undisputed  that  an  urgent  need  exists 
to  establish  4,000  of  these  nursing  home 
care  beds. 

Even  these  figures  fail  to  demonstrate 
the  extent  to  which  immediate  action  is 
needed.    There  has  been,  in  the  past  few 
years,  increasing  concern  with  the  prob- 
lems of   the    elderly.     Th'^   a^ed    suffer 
many  more  days  of  illness  and  are  more 
subject   to    chronic    conditions.     Char- 
acteristically, the  aeed  havp  a  smaller  in- 
come from  which  to  provide  themselves 
proper  medical  care.    The  aped  veteran 
is  a  large  and  growing  proportion  of  this 
aged  population.     At  present  there  are 
nearly    1    million   veterans   who    are   70 
years  old  or  over,  and  these  older  veter- 
ans account  for  one-third   of  veterans 
hospital   admissions.     There  are  85.000 
"World  War  II  veterans  aged  65  to  69. 
By  1975  it  is  estimated  that  this  figure 
will  have  increased  tenfold  to  889.000. 
Overall,  in  1960  there  were  1.781.000  vet- 
erans 65  and  over.     By  the  year  2000 
there  will  be  an  estimated  8.384.000  vet- 
erans 65  years  of  age— an  increase  of 


answered  their  country's  call  on  the 
battlefields  of  the  world.  Through  the 
GI  bills  we  assisted  the  veterans  in  re- 
adjusting to  civilian  life.  We  have  pro- 
vided hospital  and  medical  care  to  treat 
the  injuries  suffered  by  our  servicemen 
in  the  defense  of  their  coimtry,  and  we 
have  recognized  the  needs  of  our  vet- 
erans' families  by  life  insurance  and  com- 
pensation, and  educational  assistance  for 
war  orphans.  This  is  a  good  record  of 
which  we  can  be  proud,  but  we  must  not 
rest  on  our  past  successes;  we  must  rise 
to  meet  the  new  problems  and  new  needs 
of  our  veterans. 

In  order  to  provide  our  veterans  with 
a  complete  medical  program,  we  must 
supplement  our  present  treatment  with 
a  new  program  to  provide  needed  inter- 
mediate care.  After  a  veteran  has  been 
given  maximum  medical  benefits  in  our 
Veterans'  Administration  hospitals,  we 
must  help  him  to  reenter  the  community 
without  serious  handicap.  This  bill 
would  greatly  aid  the  veteran  and  his 
family  in  making  the  difficult  transition 
from  a  hospital  to  his  eventual  place  in 
the  community. 

In  summation,  there  is  an  admitted 
need  for  nursing  home  care  to  supple- 
ment the  present  medical  treatment  for 
our  veterans.    At  present,  if  the  facilities 
for   their   care   are   not   available,   the 
patient's  only  choice  is  to  remain  in- 
definitely in  the  hospital.     This  is  not 
the  best  atmosphere  for  him,  and  it  im- 
poses a  tremendous  burden  on  the  al- 
ready   crowded    hospitals.    It    siphons 
away  space  desperately  needed  for  the 
acutely  ill  who  require  intensive,  highly 
professional  care.    This  bill  will  allow  us 
to  take  care  of  illnesses  more  promptly, 
and  therefore  will  prevent  more  serious 
illnesses  which  are  ultimately  more  ex- 
pensive    and     require    longer     use    of 
crowded  hospital  facilities — in  a  healthy 
society,    there    is    no    alternative    for 
prompt  medical  care. 

In  addition,  more  nursing  beds  and 
homes  would  save  the  Government  and 
the  economy  a  great  deal  of  money,  since 
it  is  much  more  expensive  to  keep  a 
patient  in  a  hospital  bed  than  in  a  nurs- 
ing home.  By  providing  this  essential 
intermediate  care,  we  would  facilitate  an 
orderly  transition  from  the  hospital  to  a 
place  in  the  community. 

Mr.  President,  due  to  the  extent  and 
immediacy  of  the  need  for  this  nursing 
home  care,  I  suggest  that  we  cannot  hes- 
itate, but  should  enact  H.R.  8009  into 

public  law.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  commit- 
tee amendments. 
The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 
The  amendments  were  ordered  to  be 
engrossed  and  the  bill  to  be  read  a  third 
time. 
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The  bill  was  read  the  third  time, 
passed. 

The  title  was  amended,  so  as  to  read: 
"An  Act  to  amend  title  38.  United  States 
Code,  to  provide  veterans  with  urgently 
needed  nursing  home  care  and  nursing 
care  facilities  while  reducinK  the  cost  to 
the  United  States  of  carmg  for  such  vet- 
erans, and  for  other  purposes  " 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  Mr  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
In  the  Record  an  e.xcerpt  from  the  report 
I  No.  1293).  explaininj?  the  purposes  of 
the  bUl. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  prmted  in  the  Record. 
as  follows : 

DtFLANATION  OF  THE  HILL 

Section  1  of  the  bill,  as  reprinted,  provides 
that  the  Admlnlstriitor  may  subject  to  the 
approval  of  the  Pres!dt:>nv  e.sMblish  and  op- 
erate not  less  than  4  ixjo  nursirii^  home  care 
beds  for  veterans  eligible  for  such  care  In  fa- 
cilities over  which  the  .^dml^lstrato^  has 
direct  and  exclusive  jurisdiction.  Ajn  admin- 
istrative celling  of  1250X)  hospital  beds  wns 
established  during  the  Elsenh.wer  adminis- 
tration. 

While  the  cited  authority  Is  discretionary, 
let  there  be  no  doubt  ir  mi.sunderstandlng  as 
to  the  Intent,  purpose,  and  desire  of  the  com- 
mittee. The  4.00<1  nursliig  home  care  beds 
are  to  be  provided  in  the  immediate  future 
and  to  be  fully  operiited  at  the  eiirllest  prac- 
ticable date.  It  Is  fully  expected  by  the  com- 
mittee that  every  bed  of  this  type  which  Is 
placed  In  operation  by  the  VA  will  be  fully 
utilized  for  the  purpose  staterl 

The  net  increase  provided  by  this  bill  shall 
be  not  less  than  4,(W0  md  whether  or  not  the 
new  hospital  ceiling  Is  \21  i>jO.  or  the  nursing 
care  beds  are  Included  In  r.he  domiciliary  al- 
lotment I  which  Ls  n  it  ^uvt^-::.d  by  any  cell- 
ing other  than  avHil.ibihty  (jf  funds).  Is  of 
no  concern  to  the  committee  so  long  as  In- 
termediate or  nursing  hom.e  care  beds  are 
provided  In  the  .unount  Indicated 

Further,  such  nursing  home  beds  may  be 
based  on  renovation  or  modernization  of  ex- 
isting Veterans'  Administration  facilities  as 
Is  quite  {XJsslble.  or  It  may  be  new  construc- 
tion along  the  Ilne.s  of  the  lonic-term  chronic 
care  unit  Just  beginning  operation  at  the 
Kecoughtan.  Va  .  Veterans  Ho.spltal. 

Section  2  authorizes  the  .Administrator  to 
tr.msfer  any  lor.g-terni  p.itient  iii  a  Veterans' 
Administration  hi-spltal  who  hAS  received 
miixlmum  hospital  benerit.s  and  who  will  re- 
quire nursing  home  Ciue.  to  other  facilities 
outside  the  control  of  the  Veterans'  .Admin- 
istration, but  at  the  ex[>ense  of  the  agency,  so 
long  as  the  per  diem  cost  does  not  exceed 
one-third  of  the  c(3st  applicable  to  a  gener;il 
hospital  operated  by  the  Veterans'  Adminis- 
tration. The  per  dl»>m  cost  of  c\re  in  .i  V.\ 
hospital  at  present  Is  approximately  SJ7 
Such  nursing  home  care  Is  nut  to  be  {\,r- 
nlshed  for  a  peruxl  longer  than  6  months  in 
the  aggregate  In  connection  with  any  one 
transfer  except  where  in  the  Judgment  of  the 
Administrator  a  longer  period  Is  warranted 
The  Administrator  Is  authorised  to  prescribe 
and  establish  such  standards  for  nursing 
home  care  facilities  in  privately  operated  fa- 
cilities as  he  tnav  determine  The  6-m  r.th 
limitation  prescribed  Is  the  same  perUxi  ->f 
time  as  that  advoc.ited  by  the  .Administra- 
tion In  Its  medical  c.ire  pro^-ram  .Ai:y  nurs- 
ing home  In  which  a  veteran  would  be  placed 
would  be  In  conjunction  with  the  general 
Veterans'  Administration  hospital  nearest  to 
the    Institution 

One  of  the  principal  purp<:)sps  of  section  2  is 
to  aid  the  veteran  and  his  family  In  making 
the  transition  from  a  hospital  to  his  eventual 
place  in  the  community      The  range  of  cost 


of    pr'  vM.n.: 
States  Is  II. dU 


nursing    care    in    the    several 
ated  In  the  table  which  follows: 


Range  of  monthly  charges  tn  Itcen.'^ed  nurs- 
iT'.g  home.i  available  for  the  care  of  tcffran 
patients  within  a  radius  of  SO  miles  of  f/ie 
reporting   VA  hospital,  1982 


VA  honpttkl 


Ail  VA  hospttaJs.. 

.\!  ib;»IIlii: 

Hirintngham.. 

Montcoincry.. 

TiucaJooM 

Tuskfcee 

Vrlzonn: 

Phoenix 

Tucson ....... 

Whipple 

.Vrkansas. 

fNyettj-vUle 

I.ittle  Rock 

North  Little  Boc* 

California: 

Fresno 

Liverniore 

\Amie  Htmch... 

I.09  Ancplfs: 

<i..M.  A  •?.  section.. 
VP  wction 

Oaklanil „ 

Palo  Alto 

San  Fernando 

Pfin  Frinoisco.. ........ 

S«>pu!ve<ta ....... 

ColoTHdo 

DenvHf 

Fort  I.von 

Or.»ni|  Junction 

Conn^-cticut 

N'fwtiiKt  on... ...... ........... .. 

West  lliiv»'n . , 

IVl.iwrire    WihninKton.    , 

I  >istrirtof  Colunibl:\    Washington 

KlijrMa 

Hay  Pines 

C'ortil  Onbles 

Laktf  City 

Atl:\nta .„_ 

AuitU-sta.. .........>,,^ 

I  )ut)llTi „.... 

Idaho    riolw. ........-...—..., 

IlUnoH: 

ChiciiKo  (rcwarch) .... 

Chltiu'o  (WestSI«le) 

nufutlle 

Downry .......«..m..»». 

DwiKht 

Hln<-s  

.Marion    ............. 

Iiiitiaiia 

Fort  Wayne ...... ......... 

1 1 11 1 )  Hi. ifioUs.. ................. 

M.kfiijii 

lows 

|)C!i  .Mollies 

Iowa  City 

KnoivlUe 

Ktns-'V 

Tiilicka ........ 

Uiulswortl) .... ....... 

WIrhlU 

Ki'ntucky- 

I.I  til  i' ton... ...... ...,...,..,„. 

Loiii^l.iiia 

Alexainlri.i .... --■,-,-    ■  -  ■ 

New  Orli'  ins............ ..._. 

.•^hrev^port ........,......._. 

Maine    Tojtuji ..... 

M.irylan'l 

Raltiiiiore 

Fort  Howard 

I'erry  Point 

.M.L-.x»chu«<'tls: 

He.lfor.l 

ft'j^t'iii ................. 

Brorkton .„..,.,....,.... 

N'orf hamnton .............. 

Kutlan<i  Meif^htS _... 

We.st  Hoihury  ................. 

Mlchlir^n 

.\nn  .\rlior 

Hattle  Creek 

Dearhom       . 

Iron  Mountain 

Saginaw 

Minnesota: 

.Minneapolis 

.'^t.  Cloud     

.MLs^i-Mpi.l; 

Hlloxi     

Ctulfjiort     

'  I.  k  .in 

See  footnotes  at  end  of  table. 


UaiiKe 


Maxi- 

miuii 

$7IW 


(') 


Z2S 


3U0 


las 

i2.'> 

100 

M*) 

135 

450 

100 

230 

KIO 

eoo 

ito 

a» 

125 

500 

I2A 

365 

IW 

300 

U5 

aoo 

149 

aoo 

13A 

350 

101 

500 

210 

300 

aoo 

flOO 

180 

400 

265 

4a) 

304 

425 

aoo 

Vi) 

IM 

:'.V) 

210 

37.1 

lU 

i'J.'s 

180 

3U) 

17S 

301) 

IM 

300 

m 

ISO 

100 

aoo 

100 

aoo 

Range  of  monthly  charges  in  licensed  nu 
mg  homes  available  for  the  care  of  t-ft  '*" 
patients  u-ithtn  a  radius  of  50  miles  orthl 
reporting  VA  hospital,  f  962— Continued 


VAhoqilUl 


.Mts.'iourl: 

KxceWor  Springs... 
Jefferson  Harracks. 
Kaa'^L't  C 


la'^.f  City 
Poplar  Hliin. 


."^t     I.OU1.S 

.Montana: 

Fort  Harrison 

Mllai  City 

Nebraska 

OranM  Island 

Lincoln 

Oiiiaha 

Nevtiila    Reno 

.\ew  Hampshire:  Manchester 

Now  lerscy 

Ea-st  Orange 

I.yon.s , 

.New  Slexloo: 

.MtiU'iucrnue 

Fort  n.iyard ... 

New  York. 

.Albany.. 

Rata  via 

Bath 

Bron\ 

Hrixiklyn 

Buffalo    

Cunan'luipui 

<'»slle  Point 

.Mnntro^       

New  York 

Nortli|>ort    . 

Suninount 

Syracu.*©  

North  Carolina: 

Ourhaiii 

Fayetteville 

•  Meen 

Salisbury ..i 

North  Dakota:  Fargo 

Ohio 

Breokvvllle 

Chilllcothe 

Cincinnati 

Clevelnn'l 

Oiyton .... 

OklllllO"!.) 

Muskogee    . 

Oklahoma  City 
Oregon 

F'ortlanil  , 

Rocu-liurg   ......... ....... 

Pcnnsylv:inla: 

Altoona. 

Butler    

Coatosvllle , 

Krie  

Lebanon 

Philadelphia 

Pltt.shureh  (general) 

Pittsbunrh  (psychiatric) 

VVilke.s-Marro      .  

I'uiTto  Rico    San  Juan 

Rhode  Island:  Providence .... 

.''outh  Carolina:  Columbia 

South  Dakota 

Fort  .Meade ,. 

Hot  Sprlnes 

Sloui  Falls 

Tennessee 

.Meniplils 

Mountain  Home 

Murfreeslioro   

Nashville 

Texas 

.AttiarlUo 

Big  Spring 

Bonhani 

Dallas 

HoiLston 

KerrvUle 

Marlin 

Mc  Kinney 

Temple 

Waco.  _ 

TUah    .Salt  Lake  City 

Vennont:  White  River  Junction 
Virginia: 

Kecoughtan 

Richiiiotid 

Salem 

Wa.shiniTton: 

-American  Lake 

Seattle 

Spokane 

Vancouvef 

Walla  Wa!la 


See  footnotes  at  end  of  tablt*. 


Rium 


-Mini- 
mum 


tlOO 
150 
150 
110 
175 

175 
135 

85 

80 

100 

175 

213 

220 

aoo 

1«5 
175 

130 
ISO 
210 
280 

aeo 

333 

200 
281 
240 
280 
135 
140 
177 

75 
160 
145 
ISO 
150 

180 
100 
120 
180 
140 

150 

125 


.Mat. 

mum 


I47S 

ac 

900 

17,1 
Vfi 

300 

ISS 

an 

2« 

sno 

«i 

u. 

500 

am 

225 
W) 

flno 
an 

i% 

W) 
Vf 

5(|j 

aw 

m 

210 
300 

250 

iVj 
250 

rs 

300 


an 

4V 

au. 

250 

m 


i9ek 
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189 

33f/ 

aoo 

asTi 

lao 

336 

100 

300 

175 

100 

220 

300 

leo 

M 

180 

Mt 

2S0 

m 

aoo 

» 

3S0 

380 

300 

900 

180 

uo 

13S 

2a) 

150 

180 

150 

22J 

105 

•ac' 

155 

3ili 

125 

280 

160 

aw 

125 

200 

150 

275 

100 

22.'! 

100 

2Si 

lao 

300 

75 

(^ 

125 

250 

120 

sm 

ino 

IV 

150 

2.11' 

75 

200 

120 

4U' 

175 

300 

125 

250 

150 

275 

ISO 

2» 

125 

1« 

200 

.W 

126 

m 

l.V) 

»5 

I  .*.> 

W 

,  of  monthly  charges  in  licensed  nura- 
^     homes  available  for  the  care  of  veteran 
tients  u-ithin  a  radius  of  50  miles  of  the 
^rting  VA  hospital.  J 962— Continued 


VA  hospital 


Range 


flesi  Vircinia: 
PecV.vy 

CiarliflHirg 

H!iiitln(rtoii 

Mwiinsburg 

Msili-son 

Toniah 

Wood 

W  VOMllllIf 

'  itieyenne 

Sheridan 


Mini- 

Maxi- 

Ilium 

mum 

»1«5 

$360 

135 

•225 

150 

300 

160 

240 

1'20 

600 

121) 

2M 

160 

300 

•J(H) 

300 

1J5 

175 

,  >;o  nursiiiK  homes  available  In  area. 

t  Vol  .vtatrd. 


\fter  the  Civil  War  many  States  estab- 
isVed  old  soldiers'  homes  which  ultimately 
iffre  enlarged  and  their  functions  changed 
until  today  we  have  33  such  homes  in  28 
states  A  list  of  these  homes  with  their 
iperatlon  costs  will  bo  found  on  page  28. 
rnder  exlstiiiu:  law  the  Administrator  of  Vet- 
erans' ArTalrs  Is  authorized  to  pay  not  more 
than  J2.30  for  each  day  of  care  given  to  any 
veteran  in  any  one  of  these  State  homes  If 
•  '•e  veteran  is  entitled  to  receive  hospital  or 
domiciliary  cure  In  a  VA  facility.  Section  3 
conUiuies  this  $2.50  per  day  rate  for  those 
veterans  who  are  currently  in  the  home  but 
esubll.shey  a  new  rate  of  $3.50  per  day  for 
a'nv  veteran  who  Is  admitted  to  the  home 
after  the  d.itc  of  enactment  of  this  bill,  for 
the  first  time  and  who  receives  nursing  home 
^e  there.  It  Is  estimated  that  approxi- 
mau'ly  70  percent  of  those  now  In  the  homes 
i.'e  receiving  domiciliary  care. 

Tod.ty  a  veteran  may  be  admitted  for  hos- 
piul  or  domiciliary  reasons  and  is  thereafter 
maintained  if  he  develops  into  a  nursing- 
:u.'e  ca.;e  but  he  cannot  be  admitted  in  the 
[\lieT  c.itegory  for  the  first  time  and  have 
the  V.A  p.iv  any  of  the  per  diem  cost.  Sec- 
tion 3  would  permit  the  VA  to  pay  this 
cost 

Section  3  also  repeals  the  so-called  offset 
provisions  in  the  law  today  which  permits 
a  reduction  by  one-half  of  any  amount  which 
IS  retained  by  the  home  from  any  payments 
of  pension  or  compensation  made  to  such 
veteran  and.  unless  wives  or  widows  of  vet- 
erans are  admitted  and  maintained,  by  such 
home,  by  any  other  .■\inounts  collected  in 
i!.y  m:innor  from  such  veteran  and  used  for 
•uhe  support  of  .such  State  home. 

Section  4  authorizes,  on  a  matcliing  basis, 
J5  million,  for  each  of  the  next  5  fiscal  years 
to  assist  the  SUites  in  the  construction  of 
new  buildings  or  the  expansion,  remodeling, 
siodlft Mtion.  or  :Allcration  of  existing  struc- 
fares  iii  order  to  provide  nursing  home  beds 
In  their  .'^t.ite  l^-oinrs.  Appropriate  authority 
IS  granted  the  Administrator  of  Veterans'  Af- 
fairs to  prescribe  st.mdards  governing  such 
construction. 

It  .should  l.e  emph;Lsized  that  this  grant 
is  not  restricted  to  States  with  existing  State 
homes,  but  rather  applies  to  all  States 
whether  or  not  they  at  the  present  time 
operate  a  Stale  home  A  10-percent  limita- 
tion applies  on  the  funds  that  may  be 
granted  to  ;iny  State  for  construction  of 
nursing  home  care  facilities.  All  the  funds 
must  be  used  for  the  construction  of  nursing 
home  c;'.re  f.icUitles  and  not  to  enlarge  or 
increase  existing  facilities  for  hospital  or 
domlciliarv  care.  Facilities  would  be  con- 
structed fin  the  basis  of  the  war  veteran 
population  in  each  State  but  not  to  exceed 
facilities  to  provide  in  excess  of  one-half  bed 
per  1  000  war  veterans  in  the  case  of  any 
Slate. 


Section  5  provides  that  any  veteran  who 
Is  in  receipt  of  the  aid  and  attendance  pen- 
sion or  compensation  shall  not  have  his  pen- 
sion reduced  on  account  of  the  aid  and  at- 
tendance allowance  earlier  than  the  first  day 
of  the  second  calendar  month  which  begins 
after  the  date  of  the  veteran's  admission  for 
hospitalization  by  the  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion. This  provision  is  Identical  In  purpose 
to  section  2  of  Public  Law  87-645.  which  pro- 
vides the  same  sort  of  arrangement  for  vet- 
erans receiving  the  maximum  rate  of  com- 
pensation for  service-connected  disabilities. 
In  the  committee  report  (H.  Rept.  1469,  87th 
Cong.)  on  H.R.  10743  (Public  Law  87-645) 
It  was  stated : 

"Section  •  •  •  of  the  bill  provides  that  vet- 
erans who  are  receiving  the  statutory  award 
of   $450    and    also   additional    compensation 
of  $150  while  not  in   a   hospital,  will   have 
their  compensation  continued  until  the  first 
day  of  the  second  month  which  begins  after 
they  are  hospitalized.    Inasmuch  as  it  costs 
the  Veterans'  Administration  approximately 
$25  a  day  to  hospitalize  each  patient  in  a 
general,  medical,  and  surgical  hospital,  and 
more    for    those    veterans    who    are    in    the 
paraplegic  class,  it  is  obvious  that  the  pay- 
ment  of    this    additional    compensation,    in 
lieu   of  furnishing   hospital   care,    is    in   ef- 
fect, a  saving  to  the  Government.     It  seems 
reasonable  to  the  committee  and  also  good 
medical  practice  to  permit  these  badly  dis- 
abled service-connected  cases  to  report  to  a 
hospital  whenever  they  are  In  need  of  care 
without  suffering  a  financial  loss.     E^en  at 
these   rather   liberal    rates,    many   paralyzed 
veterans  experience  difficulty  In  making  ends 
meet,    since   some   require    24-hotU'    care    in 
their  home  and  must  pay  out  sizable  amounts 
to  individuals  employed  to  take  care  of  them. 
"Section  •  •  *  of  the  bill  had  its  origin  in 
H.R.  3350  (87th  Cong.).     This  latter  bill,  as 
originally  introduced,  provided  that  this  al- 
lowance would  be  discontinued    (a)    on  ad- 
mission for  hospitalization  if  at  that   time 
the  prognosis   of  his   case  indicated    it   was 
likely  he  would  be  hospitalized  for  60  days  or 
more,  or  (b)  the  first  day  of  the  third  calen- 
dar month  following  the  month  of  admission 
In  all  other  cases.    This  section,  as  reported, 
provides   that   It   will   only  be  discontinued 
from   the   first  day   of   the   second   calendar 
month  which  begins  after  the  day  of  his  ad- 
mission.    If  the  veteran  leaves  the  hospital 
against    medical    advice    and    is    thereafter 
readmitted,  the  allowance  during  this  period 
of  hospitalization  shall  be  discontinued  from 
the  date  of  such  readmission  for  so  long  as 
that  hospitalization  continues.     The  Veter- 
ans'   Administration    has    not    formally    re- 
ported on  this  proposal  but  a  representative 
of    the    Veterans'   Administration    did    com- 
ment during  the  hearings  held   during  the 
1st  session  of  the  87th  Congress.     Informal 
advice  has  been  received  from  the  VA  that 
there  would  be  no  great  cost,  administrative 
or  otherwise,  as  a  result  of  the  enactment 
of  this  section." 

This  section  is  favored  by  the  Veterans' 
Administration  and  the  comments  quoted 
above  apply  with  equal  validity  to  this  leg- 
islation affecting  aid  and  attendance  pen- 
sioners. 

Section  6  authorizes  the  Administrator  of 
Veterans'  Affairs  to  furnish  any  type  of 
therapeutic,  rehabilitative,  and  medical 
equipment  and  supplies,  if  medically  In- 
dicated and  the  veteran  is  eligible  for  an 
Invalid  lift  or  would  be  so  eligible  if  it  were 
not  for  the  fact  that  he  has  one.  The  devices 
which  the  committee  has  in  mind  are  in- 
dicated by  the  list  which  appears  on  page 
27.  The  invalid  lift  was  authorized  as  a  sec- 
tion of  Public  Law  86-211.  effective  July  1. 
1960.  The  use  of  this  device  has  not  been 
widespread — only  270  such  lifts  have  been 
furnished.  This  experience  indicates  the 
possible  use  of  the  authority  contained  in 
section  6. 


Section  7  relates  to  the  CBOC  program — 
completion  of  bed  occupancy.  Section  612 
(b) ,  title  38,  United  States  Code,  added  Pub- 
lic Law  86-639,  provides  that  where  a  veteran 
reaches  a  condition  in  his  medical  treat- 
ment such  as  to  warrant  no  further  medical 
care  In  a  Veterans'  Administration  hospital, 
he  may  be  placed  in  the  CBOC  program  and 
In  effect  be  cared  for  on  an  outpatient  basis 
to  round  out  the  hospital  care.  Administra- 
tively this  has  been  limited  to  for  a  period 
not  to  exceed  1  year.  Section  7  would  re- 
move this  administrative  time  limit  of  the 
CBOC  program  in  the  case  as  to  six  specific 
diseases  from  which  many  of  our  older  vet- 
erans are  suffering :  (1)  Cardiovascular-renal 
disease,  including  hypertension,  (2)  endoc- 
rinopathies,  (3)  diabetes  mellitus,  (4)  cancer, 
(5)  neuropsychiatric  disorders,  and  (6)  tu- 
berculosis. Care  could  be  given  so  long  as 
medical  judgment  dictated  such  action. 

STJMMART 

In  summary,  the  committee  recommends 
a  multlpronged  approach  to  the  need  for 
nursing  home  care  as  follows: 

1.  Authorizing  the  use  of  not  less  than 
4.000  beds  in  the  existing  Veterans'  Admin- 
istration system. 

2.  Providing  for  limited  care  in  a  private 
nursing  home  for  certain  Veterans'  Admin- 
istration patients  who  have  received  maxi- 
mum hospital  benefits. 

3.  Increasing  aid  to  State  homes  by  pro- 
viding for  a  5-year  program  of  capital  out- 
lays (on  a  matching  basis)  and  a  larger  per 
diem  contribution  for  the  care  of  nursing 
home  patients. 

4.  Encouraging  veterans  receiving  aid  and 
attendance  pension  to  reenter  hospitals  for 
brief  stays  without  loss  of  their  pension,  thus 
preventing  longer  stays  and  more  serious  ill- 
nesses. 

5.  Furnishing  prosthetic  appliances  to  cer- 
tain aid  and  attendance  pensioners  on  an 
outpatient  basis  of  the  type  and  variety 
required  in  their  everyday  lives  and  which 
would  be  furnished  if  they  were  in  a  hos- 
pital. 

6.  Extending  of  the  CBOC  program  to  keep 
prospective  nursing  home  care  patients  in 
their  own  homes  and  In  their  own  environ- 
ment  as   long   as   possible. 

COMMITTEES    POSITION 

At  the  time  of  the  hearings  before  the 
Subcommittee  on  Veterans'  Affairs  on  H.R. 
8309.  the  Veterans'  Administration  had  not 
activated  a  single  nursing  home  type  bed 
pursuant  to  the  memorandum  by  President 
John  F.  Kennedy  dated  August  12,  1963, 
authorizing  the  activation  of  2.000  such  beds 
within  the  VA  system.  Nor  at  the  time  of  this 
report  has  there  been  any  indication  that 
these   beds   are   being   activated. 

Admitting  that  there  are  many  nursing 
home  care  type  patients  occupying  VA  hos- 
pital beds  who  have  received  maximum  hos- 
pital and  medical  benefits— a  minimum  of 
3  700— and  admitting  that  adequate  au- 
thority exists  for  the  institution  of  nursing 
home  type  care  by  the  VA,  the  Veterans' 
Administration  opposes  the  addition  of  any 
more  beds  for  nursing  home  care. 

The  Bureau  of  the  Budget's  position,  and 
presumably  that  of  the  administration,  is 
that  no  beds  for  this  purpose  should  be  pro- 
vided for  veterans  as  a  class  or  group,  but 
rather  that  the  needs  of  veterans  should  be 
met  as  part  of  an  overall  program  available 
to  all  members  of  the  population.  It  Is  the 
committee's  position  that  any  program  which 
would  meet  a  portion  of  this  need,  and 
which  could  be  integrated  into  a  more  gen- 
eral plan,  if  and  when  such  general  plan  Is 
authorized,  should  be  Implemented.  It  is 
assimied  that  participation  in  this  program 
wiU  be  on  the  same  basis  following  maxi- 
mum hospital  treatment  as  admissions  to 
Veterans'  Administration  hospitals,  and  that 
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this  typ«  care  will  be  instrumental  In  pro- 
viding more  space  f(T  the  In'-retu'^ing  number 
of  acute  medical  patients 

Given  a  need  for  this  tvpe  nurslnj?  care 
which  the  Veterans'  Administration  has  not 
denied  exlBta,  and  because  >f  the  reluctance 
of  the  Veterans'  Administration  M  take  the 
initiative  In  utilizing  Its  authorltv  if  any 
action  Is  to  be  taken  in  this  fleUl  by  the 
Veterans'  Administration,  It  will  require  en- 
actment of  this  or  similar  leiflslatlon. 

The  enactment  of  this  legislation  will  give 
at  least  4.000  veterans  who  need  it.  better 
care  at  less  cost  to  the  Cr-vernmer.t 

Pollowtng  is  a  cost  analysis  of  H  R  8009 
made  by  the  VA  b  ised  on  the  anticipated 
amendment  providing  for  a  total  of  not  less 
than  4.000  beds 

"COST    .^.VALYSI.S    OF    H  R      8009 

"1  Section  1.  ijuthorlzlng  'not  more  than 
2.000  additional  beds  for  the  furnishing  of 
riur.^lng  home  rare'  will  be  -idequate'.y  Im- 
plemented by  action  under  the  Presidential 
authorization  of  Au^cust  12  196.3  pursutnt 
*o  existing  law.  Accrdlngly,  '^he  enactment 
of  this  section  would  not  entail  addltlfnal 
CMit  to  the  Oovernment  over  that  which  will 
result  from  existing  pi  mning  In  the  de- 
bate on  the  floi-ir  of  the  House  when  H  R 
8009  was  being  considered  it  was  asserted 
that  the  enactment  of  section  1  wovild  result 
m  an  authorization  of  2  000  beds  in  addition 
to  those  authorized  by  the  Pre.sident  As 
presently  drafted  .md  as  pa.s.'^ed  hy  the  House, 
we  do  not  agree  with  this  conclusLin  How- 
ever, the  cost  of  an  additional  2.000  beds. 
If  section  1  were  amended  to  p  ovlde  for 
them,  would  be  «12  million 

"2.  It  Is  difficult  to  estimate  the  number 
of  patients  who  might  be  transferred  each 
year  from  Veterans'  Administration  hospitals 
to  non-VA  nursing  homes  f  r  i-are  at  Gov- 
ernment expense  If  section  2  were  enacted 
This  might  be  Influenced  by  other  provisions 
of  the  bill.  The  average  cost  of  such  con- 
tract care  on  a  nationwide  basis  is  rather 
uncertain,  but  if  a  unit  co^t  of  $8  per  day 
were  used  this  program  could  entail  an 
additional  cost  for  the  flrst  year  of  about  88 
million.  During  the  following  years  the 
cost  would  probably  increase  to  an  approxi- 
mate $12  mUUon  annually  by  the  fourth  and 
Rfth  years. 

"3.  The  cost  of  section  3,  providing  for  an 
Increase  by  tl  of  the  per  diem  rate  for  new- 
nursing  home  patients  in  State  homes,  la 
quite  uncertain  since  we  cannot  determine 
how  many  new  adml.ssions  in  the  State 
homes  would  be  for  nursing  home  care  If 
about  20  percent  of  the  average  members 
Iliad  of  9.100  veterans  in  M  Stat*"  hom.es 
consisted,  after  enactment,  of  new  admis- 
sions for  nursing  home  cases,  the  annual 
additional  cost  of  the  $1  increase  for  these 
caaes     would     be     about     »664  000  About 

•500.000  annually  must  also  be  added  to  the 
cost  because  of  the  proposed  repeal  of  the 
provisions  for  offsetting  certain  amounts  col- 
lected by  the  home  from  members  Thus, 
the  aggregate  cost  of  section  3  could  run 
at  about  tl.l  or  II  2  million  annually  Over 
a  period  of  time  it  may  be  a.ssumed  that 
this  might  materially  increase  iws  the  volume 
of  admissions  of  new  nursing  home  patients 
grows.  If  our  recommendations  are  adopted 
for  keeping  the  t.urs:nn  home  ra'e  at  the 
axlstlng  level  for  hospital  and  domiciliary 
patients  of  $2.50  per  dav  and  continuing  the 
existing  offset  requirements,  it  Is  not 
anticipated  that  section  3  of  the  bill  would 
result  In  any  significant  increase  In  Federal 
expenditures  during  the  flrst  5  years  follow- 
ing Its  effective  date  This  is  based  upon 
the  assumption  that  there  would  not  be  any 
substantial  Increase  In  the  average  member 
load  during  that  period  due  to  the  speclflc 
provision  for  payments  covering  veterans  ad- 
mitted for  nursing  hom.e   care 

"4.  Section  4  contains  Its  own  cost  factors 
by  authorizing  appropriations  of  So  miUiou 


per  year  for  a  5 -year  period  to  defray  the 
program  of  matching  grants  for  cnn.struc- 
tlon  of  Slate  home  nursing  care  facilities 
lot  veterans 

"5  Section  5  Is  difficult  to  estimate  since 
cert,aln  assumptions  must  be  in.ide  regard- 
ing the  frequency  of  hospitalization  of  the 
type  p.ttlents  Invol- ed  However,  it  Is 
antlrlp.i'eil  that  the  first-year  cost  will  ap- 
proximate SI  13.S  million 

"6  Section  6.  providing  for  certain  ap- 
pliances and  equipment  to  veteran  pen- 
sioners eligible  for  an  Invalid  lift.  Is  not 
susceptible  for  precise  estimate  since  we  have 
no  way  of  knowing  how  many  veterans  might 
meet  the  requirements  and  what  types  of 
devices  they  might  desire  We  think  the 
average  cost  per  eligible  veteran  mlK'ht  be 
around  $200  the  flrst  year  and  somewhat 
higher  thereafter  ^mrl  that  :i.s  miriv  as  2  2i)() 
might  qualify  the  flrst  year,  with  some  In- 
crease In  the  number  In  following  years 
Accordingly.  It  Is  estimated  that  the  cost  of 
section  6  could  range  $440,000  in  flscal  year 
1965    to    *6'24.000   In    flscal    year    1969. 

"7  We  have  not  attempted  to  estimate 
the  cost  of  section  7  of  the  bill  since  we  have 
no  way  of  knowing  n(;w  many  veterans  In 
the  group  receiving  pension  or  compensa- 
tion based  on  need  for  regular  aid  and  at- 
tt>ndance  would  require  continuing  out- 
patient services,  following  hosplUillzatlon. 
for  the  speclfled  diseases.  This  will  be  par- 
ticularly uncertain  as  to  the  frequency  of 
such  need  for  outpatient  attention" 


CERTAIN  HOSPITAL  AND  0THP:R 
SERVICES  TO  RECIPIENTS  OF 
MEDAL  OF  HONOR 

The  bill  'S.  1046'  to  provide  hospital, 
domiciliary,  and  modlcal  care  for  non- 
service-connected  disabilities  to  certain 
recipients  of  the  Medal  of  Honor  was 
con.sidered.  ordered  to  be  engrossed  for 
a  third  readin.u:.  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed,  as  follows: 

i?f  t(  fnarted  hy  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Repre'tentativei  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congre:<:s  a.'^sembled.  That  para- 
graph (2)  of  section  601  of  title  38.  United 
States  Code,  Is  amended  hy  inserting  Im- 
mediately after  "Indian  Wars"  the  following 

or  any  veteran  awarded  the  Medal  of 
Honor" 

The  title  uas  am>^nded,  so  as  to  read: 
'  A  bill  to  provide  hospital,  domiciliary, 
and  medical  care  for  non-sorvice-con- 
nected  di.sabihties  to  recipients  of  the 
Medal  of  Honor." 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  Mr  President.  I 
a.sk  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
'No  1294'.  explaining;  the  purposes  of 
the  bill. 

There  beinp  no  ob.iection,  the  txcerpt 
wa-s  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

EXPL.\N.\T10N    OF    THE    BILL 

Chapter  17  of  title  38.  United  States  Code, 
deals  With  hospital,  domiciliary  and  medical 
care  S  1046  would  amend  the  definition  of 
"veteran  of  any  war"  as  contained  In  chapter 
17  to  Include  any  veteran  awarded  the  Medal 
of  Honor 

The  effect  of  this  amendment  would  be  to 
provide  hospital,  medical,  and  domiciliary 
c.ire  for  non-service-connected  disabilities  to 
vf'erans  awarded  the  Medal  of  Honor,  re- 
gardless of  whether  the  veteran  served  during 
peacetime  or  wartime,  on  the  same  basis  as 
such  care  Is  now  provided  to  veterans  who 
served  during  a  p>erlod  of  war. 

Mr  YARBOROUOH  This  bill  <S. 
1046'     would    amend    the    definition    of 


"veteran  of  any  war"  a.-,  used  in  chant 
17  of  title  38.  Unittd  Statr.s  Code  to T 
elude  aiiy  veteran  awarded  the  Medal ni 
Honor.  ' 

The  eflecl  of  this  amendm-^'nt  would  k, 
to  provide  hospital,  medical,  and  domic^ 
lary  care  for  non-.service-conr.ected  dls" 
abilities  to  veterans  awarded  ihe  Meds" 
of  Honor,  regardless  of  whether  the  ve- 
eran  .served  dunne:  peace' ime  or  war- 
time, on  the  same  basis  as  .'^uch  care  li 
now  provided  to  veterans  who  served 
durin^r  a  period  of  war. 

The  Veterans'  Admiriistration  and  th* 
Bureau  of  the  Bud -et  have  reported 'a- 
vorably  on  this  bill 


EXTENSION      OF       CERTAIN      CON- 
STRUCTION AUTHORITY  TO  PRO 
VTDE         ADEQUATE         VETERAN^ 
HOSPITAL      FACILITIES     IN     LOS 
ANGELES.  CALIF 

The  bill  ,UR  7751*  to  extend  certain 
con.struction  authority  to  the  Adminis- 
trator of  Veterans'  Affairs  in  order  to 
provide  adequate  veterans'  hospital  fa- 
cilities in  Los  An  :eles.  Calif  .  was  consid- 
ered.  ordered  t  >  a  third  reaJing,  read 
the  third  tune,  and  passed 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  Mr  President,  I 
fisk  unanimous  consent  ti  have  printed 
in  the  Rfi  okd  an  excerpt  from  the  re- 
port 'No  129.5 >,  explaining  the  purposes 
of  the  bill. 

Then'  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Ric- 
ord.  as  follows: 

The  veteran  population  of  the  U^  Angfles. 
Calif,  metropolitan  area  virgently  requlrw 
an  expansion  of  the  Veterans'  Admlnlstra- 
tlon  hospital  facilities  The  1960  ccmus 
fl^^ires  showed  the  toUil  population  of  that 
area  aa  6\  million.  Including  more  than  I 
million  veterans  potentially  eligible  for  Vet- 
erans' Admlnl.'^tratlon  hospital  1/atlon  A; 
the  present  time,  the  agency  operates  one 
large  hospital  In  wp.>^t  Ixv<;  AnKele."!  and  ir. 
the  general  area  operates  three  other  hos- 
pitals—one of  them  a  general  medical  and 
surgical,  one  neuropsychlatrlc,  and  one  for 
tuberculosis  To  meet  the  need  produced 
by  the  large  veteran  populatlrm  In  this  are*, 
the  Veterans'  Administration  is  planning 
to  construct  an  additional  1040 -bed  (800 
general  medical  and  surgical  and  240  neuro- 
psychlatrlc) hospital  In  the  L<>s  Angeles 
area  This  Installation  will  cost  approxi- 
mately $24   million 

For  years  the  Veterans'  Administration 
has  followed  the  policy  of  locating  Its  new 
hrmpitals  as  close  as  possible  to  medical  cen- 
ters  The  commltt^'e  uiiderstiindj.  this  prac- 
tice since.  It  Is  argued,  it  greatly  enhances 
the  recruitn^ent  ai'.d  training  oi  physicians 
and  other  profession. il  personiipl  and  pro- 
nii.'tes  tlie  efficiency  of  the  \'.\  medical  treat- 
ment and  re^piu-ch  program.-  Thm.  propo- 
nents say  all  adds  up  to  better  care  for  the 
Nation's  sick  and  dl8,ibled  veterans 

In  the  light  of  t;i!.s  policy  And  :ifter  i 
careful  survey  of  the  Los  Angeles  are.i  the 
Veterans'  Adnunistration  h;is  concluded  that 
the  most  desirable  site  f ->r  the  new  hospital 
Is  an  approximately  25-.icre  tract  known  as 
Haz  ird  Park  located  adjacent  to  the  Uni- 
versity of  Southern  California  Med;cal  Cen- 
ter This  land  is  owned  by  the  city  of  lx» 
Angeles  Working  throuijh  and  with  the  con- 
currence of  the  CtPiieral  Services  .■Adminis- 
tration, an  arrangemciu  has  been  worked 
out  with  officials  )f  the  city  to  exchange 
H.iz.ird  P.irk  for  a  portion  of  the  land  oJ 
the  Veteran.s'  Administration  Center  in  West 
Los  Angeles,  which  is  excess  to  the  needs  of 
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«.t^rans'   Administration.     The  city  of 

P'^"'^,,'''^!ould'"'be"   approximately    equal    In 
U*<*  .v.„   u.TorH    V'xr'*.    tract.      The    clty 

nlue 


Veterans  /\aiiuiiioijaw<ji».  »••».  »--j 
**  Angeles  desires  a  portion  of  this  tract 
^wiVTVecreatlonal  purposes,  and  if  It  Is 


for 
so 


recrea 

wou—    ~-       .  .  -     „^ 

to  the  H  iMrd   Park   tract.     The   city 


^"fL   interested    In    acquiring    from    GSA 
^ther  portions  of   the   tract  for  these  same 

''".I^vears    ago    the    Department   of   the 
rr.  obtained  a  25-year  lease  on  a  portion 
Tnizard  Park  and  erected  a  Reserve  traln- 
/center  on  it.     Unfortunately,  the  mag- 
"J*,!  of  the  proposed  hospital  and  Its  re- 
t«l  space  reqiilrements   (parking  facilities. 
'\y^  render  It  impracticable  to  erect  a  hos- 
ital   on   Hazard    Park    unless    the    Reserve 
frlrnlng  center  can    be   removed.     Los  An- 
^  cfty   officials   are   willing  to  furnish  a 
t%  site   for    the    proposed    replacement   of 
f'e  Hiizard    Park    Reserve   Training    Center. 
^e  conimittee  understands  that  the  city's 
'     d  of  public  works  Is  now  In  the  process 
.'.  selecting  several  speclflc  sites  for  consld- 
fratlon  by  representatives  of  local  Army  Re- 
lerve  unite     Department  of  Defense  officials 
vgve  indicated  that   the  Department  would 
not  object  to  ri-kxMtlng  the  present  Reserve 
center— .issumlng    that    the    site    and    con- 
struction  of    the    replacement   center   meet 
^th   Its    approval    and    that    the   center    la 
«,n.<:tru.  ted   and   made   ready  for  occupancy 
without  cost   to  that  Department. 

HR  T751  would  authorize  the  Adminis- 
trator of  Veterans'  Affairs  to  construct  an 
Army  Reserve  center  for  the  Department  of 
Defense  and  pursuant  to  specifications  estab- 
lished by  that  Department  (or  a  component 
thereof )  on  a  site  to  be  provided  by  the  city 
of  Los  Angeles.  When  the  center  Is  com- 
pleted, the  Department  of  Defense  would  be 
suthorlzed  to  assume  full  control  of  It  and 
relinquish  to  the  Veterans'  Administration 
ill  right,  title,  and  Interest  In  and  to  the 
existing  Reserve  center  on  Hazard  Park.  The 
bUl  would  make  funds  appropriated  to  the 
Veterans'  Administration  for  the  construc- 
Uon  of  hospital  and  domiciliary  facilities 
svallable  for  the  construction  of  the  Reserve 
center  and  would  authorize  the  construction 
under  anv  procedure  now  authorized  for  the 
construction  of  'Veterans'  Administration 
hospitals.  The  last  mentioned  provision  Is 
intended  to  permit  the  Administrator  to 
construct  the  Reserve  center  under  a  con- 
tract with  a  private  construction  firm  or  by 
using  the  services  of  the  Army  Corps  of  Engi- 
neers on  a  reimbursable  basis. 

The  Veterans'  Administration  has  advised 
that  the  cost  of  the  Reserve  center  built  In 
accordance  with  Department  of  Defense 
specifications  would  not  exceed  $1  million, 
and  could  be  somewhat  less.  The  agency  al- 
ready has  $750,000  allocated  from  past  ap- 
propriations (available  until  expended)  for 
the  purpose  of  securing  a  site  for  the  new 
hospital  This  money  will  of  course  be  avail- 
able for  the  construction  of  the  Reserve  cen- 
ter sjice  It  will  not  be  necessary  to  spend 
it  in  obtaining  another  hospital  site. 

The  Veterans'  Administration  advised  the 
rommlttee  that  there  Is  no  other  site  close 
to  the  University  of  Southern  California 
Medical  Center  which  would  be  suitable  for 
the  new  hospital.  Furthermore,  the  com- 
mittee is  advised,  because  of  the  nature  of 
the  urban  area  Involved,  a  more  remote  (and 
therefore  less  desirable!  site  would  cost 
more  than  the  cost  of  relocating  the  Reserve 
training  center 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
the  bill  tJ€.R.  7751)  proposes  that  in 
order  to  make  available  an  adequate  site 
for  the  proposed  VA  hospital  on  land 
known  as  Hazard  Park.  Los  Angeles. 
Calif.,  the  Administrator  of  Veterans' 
Affairs,  be  authorized  to  construct  an 
Army  Reserve  center  for  the  Department 
of  Defense.  Upon  completion  of  the  Re- 
serve center,  the  Department  of  Defense 


would  then  relinquish  to  the  VA  all  right, 
title,  and  interest  to  the  existing  Army 
Reserve  center  located  on  Hazard  Park. 
This  bill  would  make  funds  appropriated 
to  the  VA  for  the  construction  of  hospital 
and  domiciliary  facilities  available  for 
the  construction  of  the  Army  Reserve 
center. 

This  site  is  located  adjacent  to  the 
University  of  Southern  California  Medi- 
cal Center,  and  according  to  a  long  estab- 
lished policy  of  the  VA  which  locates  VA 
hospitals  adjacent  to  or  near  medical 
schools,  it  has  been  determined  that  this 
is  the  most  desirable  site  to  be  found  in 
Los  Angeles. 

The  Department  of  Defense,  the  Gen- 
eral Services  Administration.  Bureau  of 
the  Budget,  city  of  Los  Angeles,  and  the 
Veterans'  Administration  approve  this 
biU. 

The  VA  already  has  $750,000  of  appro- 
priated fimds  available  for  the  purpose 
of  securirig  a  site  for  the  new  hospital. 
They  estimate  that  this  amount,  and  not 
more  than  $1  million  will  be  sufficient  to 
construct  the  new  Reserve  training  cen- 
ter. 


BILLS  PASSED  OVER 

The  bill  (HR.  8251)  to  amend  section 
612.  title.  38,  United  States  Code,  to  au- 
thorize dental  services  where  discharges 
were  corrected  by  competent  authority 
from  dishonorable  to  conditions  other 
than  dishonorable,  was  announced  as 
next  in  order. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  Mr.  President, 
may  I  ask  the  distinguished  majority 
leader  to  pass  this  measure  temporarily? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.     All  right.    Over. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  passed  over. 

The  bill  (H.R.  8611)  to  facilitate  the 
performance  of  medical  research  and  de- 
velopment within  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration, by  providing  for  the  in- 
demnification of  contractors  was 
announced  as  next  in  order. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, may  we  have  an  explanation  of  this 

bill? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  The  bill  was  re- 
ported unanimously  by  the  Committee 
on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare  under  the 
chairmanship  of  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Alabama  I  Mr.  Hill].  The 
purpose,  as  I  understand,  is  to  make  it 
possible  to  increase  medical  research  and 
development  within  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration. As  I  recall,  although  I  am 
not  certain  at  the  moment  about  this,  its 
purpose  is  to  use  funds  for  the  better- 
ment of  the  Veterans'  Administration. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  ask  that  the  bill  go  over. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.     Over. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  passed  over. 


dered  to  a  third  reading,  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
(No.  1298),  explaining  the  purposes  of 

the  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

This  bill  authorizes  the  Administrator  of 
Veterans'  Affairs  to  convey  for  50  percent 
of  Its  appraised  value,  39.  acres  of  land  pres- 
ently within  the  hospital  reservation  at 
McKlnney,  Tex.,  to  the  city  of  McKlnney, 
Tex.,  for  recreational  purposes. 

The  then  War  Department  In  1943  ac- 
quired some  270  acres  of  land  on  which  was 
erected  the  Ashburn  General  Hospital,  and 
In  1946  the  Secretary  of  War  transferred 
the  land  with  the  Improvements  thereon  to 
the  Veterans'  Administration,  and  today  the 
Veterans'  Administration  maintains  a  270- 
bed  hospital  on  this  original  property.  In 
1955,  140  acres  of  the  original  tract  were 
declared  surplus  and  disposed  of  through 
the  General  Services  Administration.  In 
July  1958,  10  acres  of  the  140-acre  tract 
were  conveyed  to  the  McKlnney  Independ- 
ent School  District  by  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  and  in  May 
of  1959  the  General  Services  Administration 
conveved  the  balance  of  130  acres  to  the  city 
of  McKlnney  for  park  and  recreational  pur- 
poses at  one-half  the  appraised  value. 

The  bill  also  provides  for  all  reasonable 
safeguards  for  the  Interest  of  the  United 
States,  Including  reversion  of  title  If  used 
for  other  than  recreation  or  park  purposes 
or  if  alienated. 

The  bill,  as  passed  by  the  House,  has  the 
support  of  the  Veterans'  Administration  and 
the  Bureau  of  the  Budget. 

There  would  be  no  additional  expenditures 
of  Government  funds  as  the  result  of  the 
enactment  of  this  legislation. 


CONVEYANCE  OF  CERTAIN  REAL 
PROPERTY  UNDER  CONTROL  OF 
ADMINISTRATOR  OF  VETERANS' 
AFFAIRS 

The  bill  (H.R.  10610)  to  provide  for 
the  conveyance  of  certain  real  property 
under  the  control  of  the  Administrator 
of  Veterans'  Affairs  was  considered,  or- 


CONVEYANCE  OF  CERTAIN  REAL 
PROPERTY  UNDER  CONTROL  OF 
ADMINISTRATOR  OF  VETERANS- 
AFFAIRS 

The  bill  (H.R.  10611)  to  provide  for  the 
conveyance  of  certain  real  property  under 
the  control  of  the  Administrator  of  Vet- 
erans' Affairs  was  considered,  ordered  to 
a  third  reading,  read  the  third  time,  and 

passed.  ^^     ^    _ 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
<No.  1299),  explaining  the  purposes  of 
the  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

This  bill  authorizes  the  Administrator  of 
Veterans'  Affairs  to  convey  to  the  city  of 
McKinney,  Tex.,  the  sewage  treatment  plant 
at  the  Veterans'  Administration  hospital.  In 
cor s  deration  for  the  free  treatment  of  all 
sewage  from  the  hospital  for  a  period  of  10 
years  from  the  date  of  conveyance. 

The  arrangement  provided  for  by  fhe  bill 
would  relieve  the  Veterans'  Administration  of 
all  expense  of  operating  the  plant  for  the 
10-year  period.  The  plant  Is  about  one-half 
mile  east  of  the  main  reservation  and  the  dis- 
posal plant  has  a  capacity  for  a  city  of  5,000 
population.  The  patients  and  employees  at 
the  Veterans'  Administration  hospital  con- 
stitute the  equivalent  of  approximately  500 
persons,  thus  the  hospital  Is  presently  util- 
izing 10  percent  of  this  plant's  capacity.  It 
is  assumed  by  the  VA  that  there  will  never 
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be  an  aaseasment  on  the  Veterans'  Admin- 
istration for  expansion  of  the  plant 

Under  the  authority  proposed  by  section  2 
of  the  bill,  the  Veterans'  Administration  will 
incorporate  In  the  deed  of  conveyance  all 
ner-essary  provisions  to  protect  the  Interests 
of  the  Government.  Including  one  requiring 
the  city  to  guarantee  ade<)uate  sewage  dls- 
pi'Fal  service  to  the  VA  hospital  at  all  times, 
.w:d  at  a  rate  not  to  exceed  th<it  charged  the 
general  public  for  like  service,  after  the  10- 
year  period  mentioned  In  the  bl'.I 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH  Mr  President, 
the  two  bills  Just  passed  '  H  R.  10610  and 
10611)  concern  the  conveyance  by  the 
Veterans'  Administration  of  excess  prop- 
erty that  it  has  at  the  VA  hospital  in 
McKlnney.  Tex.,  to  the  city  of  McKinney. 
Tex. 

In  each  case,  appropriate  provision 
has  been  made  to  protect  the  interest 
of  the  U.S.  Government.  In  each  case, 
the  bill  is  supported  by  the  Veterans' 
Administration  and  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  Mr.  President, 
that  concludes  the  call  of  the  calendar 
at  this  time. 

Mr.  President,  I  su^u'fst  the  absence 
of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  Mr  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  con.se lU  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rpscinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 


OUTPATIENT  DENTAL  SERVICE 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  Mr  President,  I 
a.sk  unanimous  con.sent  tnat  the  pending 
business  be  laid  aside  temporarily  and 
that  the  Senate  turn  to  the  considera- 
tion of  Calendar  No.  1232.  the  bill  ■  H  R. 
8251). 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  stated  by  title 

The  Chief  Clfrk  A  bill  'HR.  8251) 
to  amend  section  612.  title  38,  United 
States  Code,  to  authorize  dental  services 
and  treatment  in  cases  where  discharges 
were  corrected  by  competent  authority 
from  dishonorable  to  conditions  other 
than  dishonorabU' 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Is  there 
obiection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Montana? 

There  being  no  obiectuin.  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH  Mr  President, 
th  s  bill  iH.R.  8251  ■  would  t'.xtend  the  1- 
year  limit  for  filing  applications  for  out- 
patient dental  care  in  those  ca.ses  where 
the  type  of  discharge  which  the  veteran 
had  at  the  time  of  his  release  from  the 
.service  was  later  corrected  to  a  type  such 
as  to  make  his  discharge  or  release 
qualify  for  the  furnishing  of  this  dental 
service.  The  limit  would  be  1  yt-ar  from 
the  date  of  the  corrective  action,  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  pre.sent  1-year  limit 
from  the  date  of  discharge  This  1-year 
period  would  not  begin  to  run  until  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  proposal  when 
the  corrective  action  occurred  before  en- 
actment. It  would  apply  to  less  than 
compensable  service-connected  condi- 
tions. 


Tins  legislation,  if  enacted,  would  be 
identical  in  purpose  to  Public  Law  88-3. 
which  providfs  the  same  sort  of  treat- 
ment for  paymrnt  of  the  S250  burial 
allowance  where  the  veterans  benefi- 
ciary was  originally  iiiehgiblf  because  of 
the  type  of  discharge  of  the  veteran — a 
discharge  wiiirh  was  later  corrected. 
fi)sr 

The  VA  estimates  the  cost  would  be 
itvss  than  $50.U0U  annually  for  the  first 
5  years. 

The  Veterans"  Administration  and  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget  report  favorably  on 
this  bill 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
is  open  to  amendment.  If  there  be  no 
amendment  to  be  proposed,  the  question 
is  on  the  third  reading  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  a  tiurd  read- 
ing, read  the  third  time,  and  pas.sed. 

Mr  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  re- 
port 'No.  1296',  explaining  the  purposes 
of  the  bill 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

This  bin  would  f^xteiid  the  1-year  limit 
fur  filing  appUc.itions  for  outpatient  dental 
care  In  those  cii-se-s  where  the  type  of  dis- 
charge which  the  ■. eteran  had  at  the  time  of 
his  release  from  the  service  was  later  cor- 
rected to  a  type  such  as  to  make  hla  dis- 
charge or  release  qualify  for  the  furnishing 
of  this  dental  service.  The  limit  would  be  1 
year  from  the  date  of  the  corrective  action. 
In  accordance  with  the  present  1-year  limit 
from  the  date  of  discharge.  This  1-ycar  pe- 
rlixl  would  not  begin  to  nm  until  the  date 
of  enactment  of  this  proposal  when  the  cor- 
rective action  occurred  before  enactment  It 
would  apply  to  less  than  compensable  serv- 
ice-connected   conditions. 

This  legislation.  If  enacted,  would  be  iden- 
tical In  purpose  to  Public  Law  88  3.  which 
provides  the  same  sort  of  treatment  for  pay- 
ment of  the  $250  burial  allowance  where  the 
veteran's  beneficiary  was  originally  In- 
pllglble  because  of  the  type  of  discharge  of 
the  veteran — a  discharge  which  was  later 
corrected. 

Comparatively  few  cases  are  Involved  by 
this  bill  and  the  Veterans"  Administration 
estimates  that  the  cost  would  be  less  than 
$50,000  annually  for  the  first  5  years 

Mr  MANSFIELD.  Mr,  Pre.sident,  I 
.suggest  the  ab.sence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  Chief  Clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll 

Mr  JAVITS  Mr  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 


INTERE.ST    EQUALIZATION    TAX   ON 
CERTAIN   FOREIGN  .•SECUHITIES 

Tiie  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bi'l  U  R  ROOQi  to  amend  the  In- 
tt-rnal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  impose 
a  tax  on  acquisition  of  certain  foreign 
.securities  m  order  to  equalize  costs  of 
longer  term  financing  in  the  United 
States  and  in  markets  abroad,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

Mr  JAVITS  Mr  President.  I  am  op- 
posed   to   the    pending    measure      Prob- 
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ably  I  have  been  its  most  inveterate  op- 
ponent for.  in  my  judgment,  a  very  basic 
reason:  it  represents  a  new  departure  on 
tlie  part  of  our  Nation,  in  that  it  is  a  tax 
on  capital,  unjustified  by  the  situation 
whicli  we  face,  and  representing  a  bank- 
ruptcy  of  other  ideas  with  which  to  deal 
with  an  nuernalional  balance-of-pay. 
ments  situation  that  our  Trea.suiT  au- 
thorities apparently  had  got  their  teeth 
into  over  a  long  period  of  time,  and  now 
feel  than  cannot  let  go  of.  even  though 
the  time  ha.s  pas.sed  them  and  their  rem- 
edy by. 

It  IS  quite  understandable  that  I 
siiould  oppo.se  the  bill,  because  I  repre- 
sent,  in  part,  the  leading  finaiicial  com- 
munity in  tile  United  States,  which  un- 
derstands only  too  well  what  is  afoot 
liere,  and  what  we  are  getting  ourselves 
into 

Let  me  make  it  clear  that  the  bill  rep- 
resents also  a  most  unusual  concept  of 
executive  activity.  I  ask  Senators  to 
consider  seriously  its  effects  upon  them 
m  their  States  and  upon  the  P^'deral 
Government  generally.  Let  it  be  noted 
that  this  "law."  which  will  not  be  a  law 
until  it  is  pa.ssed  by  Congress  and  signed 
by  the  President,  lias  been  in  effect  since 
July  1963.  That  sounds  pretty  silly,  but 
it  IS  a  fact,  becau.se  when  the  Treasury 
sent  us  tins  bill  and  the  President  asked 
for  tins  tax  on  July  18.  1963.  it  was  spec- 
ified that  it  would  be  retroactive  until 
July  19,  1963,  except  for  some  modest 
exception  for  listed  securities,  as  to 
which  It  is  retroactive  to  Augu.st  17.  1963. 

For  all  practical  purix)ses.  therefore, 
both  hnrrowers  and  lenders  and  both 
sellers  and  buyers  of  foreign  securities 
have  been  Inhibited  since  that  time.  For 
nil  practical  purposes,  tran.sactions  have 
dried  up.  It  has  been  widely  adver- 
ti.sed— and  I  shall  demonstrate  the  fal- 
lacy of  that  ar'jument  m  a  few  minutes— 
that  this  represents  the  great  success  of 
the  interest  equalization  tax  idea. 

I  point  out  that  Con^'ress  is  supinely 
doing  the  Treasury's  bidding,  in  that  the 
bill  now  before  the  Senate  would  carry 
out  the  very  retroactivity  called  for  by 
the  Treasuiy.  Whether  justified  or  not 
is  imma-erial.  All  we  are  doinu  is  mak- 
ing good  on  a  postdated  check  issued  by 
the  Treasury  of  tiie  United  States.  That 
is  all  we  are  doing.  If  this  proposal  were 
justified  on  the  merits,  we  are  not  above 
b<>in.g  humble  about  our  prerogatives  and 
i.'f.ing  ahead  to  do  wh.at  needs  to  l)e  done. 
But  It  is  not  justified  on  tiie  ments. 

As  I  said  when  I  opened  my  remarks, 
time  has  pa.ssed  this  whole  situation  by. 
This  remedv  is  inapposite  and  inappro- 
priate to  what  is  being  sought.  It  will 
not  accomplish  it.  and  certainly  no  one 
will  pretend  that  the  bill  should  be 
passed  for  the  purpose  of  raising  $30  mil- 
lion a  year  in  revenue,  which  is  the  esti- 
mate of  the  amount  of  revenue  the  bill 
would  produce.  There  are  many  ways 
to  produce  more  revenue  than  that. 

All  that  the  bill  would  do  would  be  to 
single  out  the  United  States  before  the 
whole  world  as  a  nation  that  does  not 
know  how  to  deal  with  the  situation  of 
beinu'  the  financial  leader  of  the  world. 
The  United  States  would  be  acting  in  a 
manner  which  would  be  very  dangerous 
in  its  implications,  in  order  to  cut  down 
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not  continued  indefinitely 
r  Sl'ng  mSncTal' poweT  In  The    compSh  me  purposeswhlch,  It  any,  need     e.ab.e  number  of  years 
the  leaaing  n"""^'*  .„  .v,„  ., — ^^  tr^   y^   .irrnmnlished.    and    very    largely 
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'"^M  the  leading  banker  in  the  world.         to   be   accomplished,   and   very   largeiy 
*'°T'lf  us  renTember  that  because  we  have     stand  by  the  purposes  of  the  cormnittee 
Let  us  rtuRuiuc  —    ^„„„  that      At.  thP  .«4aine  time,  it  would  not,  in  mj 


this  status  now  it  does  not  mean  that 
TshM  have  it  forever.    Also,  the  fact 
That  we  have  this  status  now  is  very 
liable  to  the  United  States.    The  fact 
u  that  in  the  modern  world,  in  the  pri- 
vate enterprise  society  in  which  we  live 
Je  power  to  control  credit  is  as  valid 
"  monev  in  the  bank  and  resources.    In 
Sort  tlie  credit  standing  of  the  United 
states  and  its  ability  to  \iave  its  obliga- 
Hons  marketed  anywhere  in  the  world  at 
flee  value,  with  complete  reliance  upon 
the  value  of  the  dollar  throughout  the 
world,  are  the  elements  of  our  greatest 

What  is  Russia  suffering  from  now? 
Russia  is  sutfering  from  the  fact  that  she 
is  not  credit  worthy,  that  she  cannot  go 
out  into  the  markets  of  the  world  and 
borrow  as  can  the  United  States.  She 
must  r-av  cash  on  the  barrelhead.  One 
of  the  best  examples  is  the  fact  that  even 
ill  the  wiieat  deal  made  between  the 
United  States  and  Russia  on  a  very  short 
term  credit  basis  of  some  18  months,  we 
had  a  terrific  row  in  the  Senate  about 
the  fact  that  Russia's  Communist  gov- 
ernment had  no  credit  worthiness  at 
all— and  I  believe  that  is  correct. 

At  the  .same  time,  I  cannot  stand  by, 
representing  a  State  which  contains  the 
greatest  financial  markets  in  the  world, 
and  the  best  financial  brains  in  the  world, 
and  .see  the  United  States  take  an  ill- 
advised  position— which  we  would  take 
should  this  so-called  interest  equaliza- 
tion tax  bill  be  enacted— and  deprive  it- 
self in  that  way  of  its  standing  as  the 
sophisticated  leader  of  the  world  in  bank- 
ing, credit,  and  finance. 

That  is  why  I  have  consistently  and 
constantlv  opposed  the  measure,  why  I 
oppose  it  today,  and  why  I  shall  offer 
alternatives  to  it  which  will  be  much 
better  designed  to  accomplish  what  is 
sought  to  be  accomplished  by  this  novel 
and  iinu-sual  tax,  and  also  better  designed 
to  prevent  that  strain  and  embarrass- 
ment to  our  leadership  of  the  world  in 
terms  of  banking  and  finance  which 
would  be  represented  by  adoption  of  this 

tax.  ^      , 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, will  the  Senator  yield  for  a  ques- 
tion? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Nel- 
son in  the  chair).  Does  the  Senator 
from  New  York  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  If  the  Sen- 
ate should  agree  to  the  25-percent  pro- 
posal offered  by  the  Senator  from  New 
York,  or  to  his  proposal  to  create  a  Cap- 
ital Lssues  Committee,  would  the  Sena- 
tor then  be  in  favor  of  the  proposed 
legislation? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Of  course.  I  have  never 
been  found  wanting  in  fidelity  to  my 
ideas.  If  the  Senate  adopted  the  alter- 
native for  a  Capital  Issues  Committee, 
or  if  the  Senate  adopted  an  amendment 
with  respect  to  exempting  the  first  25 
percent  of  American  purchases,  of  course 
I  would  favor  the  proposed  legislation. 


At  the  same  time,  it  would  not,  in  my 
judgment— and  I  believe  in  the  judg- 
ment of  many  others,  of  whom  I  shall 
be  quoting  a  great  many— embarrass  and 
jeopardize  the  standing  of  the  United 
States  as  the  financial  and  banking 
leader  of  the  free  world. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  The  Sena- 
tor has  made  an  argument  which  to  me 
would  remain  applicable  to  the  bill  even 
if  the  amendments  were  agreed  to.  That 
is  why  I  asked  the  question,  whether  the 
Senator  would  be  in  favor  of  the  bill  in 
the  event  his  amendments  were  agreed 
to.  I  wondered  whether  he  could  go 
along  with  the  bill  in  any  case.  In  that 
connection,  let  me  say  on  the  subject  of 
foreign  aid.  Sometimes  I  have  offered 
amendments  to  reduce  our  foreign  aid 
expenditures,  with  the  plan  to  vote 
against  the  foreign  aid  bill  even  if  my 
amendments  are  agreed  to. 

Mr.    JAVITS.     Perhaps    the    Senator 
from  Louisiana  and  I  are  speaking  at 
cross  purposes.    The  amendment  which 
I  have  on  the  25-percent  proposal  would 
materially  reduce  the  impact  of  the  in- 
terest equalization  tax.    As  amended,  it 
would  not  be  the  bill  before  us  at  all.    A 
standby  Capital  Issues  Committee  would 
be  good  for  the  bill.    I  would  not  wish 
Senators  to  have  any  idea  that  I  intend 
to  vote  for  the  bill  as  it  is  now  before  the 
Senate.    I  intend  to  vote  against  it,  un- 
less it  is  revised  to  reflect  what  I  con- 
sider to  be,  in  modesty— and  I  am  not 
pretending  to  be  any  bigger  than  my 
breeches— the  measure  calculated  to  do 
what  we  need  to  have  it  do.     I  expect  to 
explain  that  in  detail,  rather  than  use 
the  "broadsword"  approach  represented 
by  the  interest  equalization  tax. 

We  must  first  understand  exactly  what 
is  the  factual  situation  before  we  can 
understand  what  needs  to  be  the  remedy. 
Let  us  remember  that  the  issue  origi- 
nated when  our  authorities  were  in  great 
alarm  about  the  continuance  over  a  pe- 
riod of  years  of  the  deficit  in  the  U.S.  bal- 
ance of  payments.    I  and  other  Senators 
invited  marked  and  striking  attention 
to  the  fact  that  we  were  running  a  seri- 
ous imbalance  in  our  international  pay- 
ments and  that  sooner  or  later  v.e  had 
to  do  a  number  of  things  about  it.    That 
Imbalance  first  alarmed  us  when  it  rep- 
resented the  figure  of  about  S3I2  billion 
for    the    year    1958.    It    concerned    us 
deeply  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  in 
1960  it  reached  its  high  watermark  of 
$3,181    million   and   then   began   to   be 
reduced. 

By  the  end  of  1963,  the  imbalance  m 
our  international  payments  was  running 
approximately  $1,942  million. 

Let  us  remember,  then,  the  fram.e  of 
reference  generally  contiguous  to  that 
time  when  Secretary  Dillon  tcstifiec  be- 
fore 'the  Joint  Economic  Committee,  ol 
which  I  am  a  member,  and  I  questioned 
him  closely  as  to  what  would  be  a  den 


In  1962,  the  deficit  in  our  international 
payments  at  the  end  of  the  year  ran  at 
an  average  figure  of  approxunately 
$2,200  million. 

In  1963,  after  being  very  large  earlier 
in  the  year— which  is  the  alleged  rea- 
son for  bringing  in  this  interest  equah- 
zation  tax— it  very  materially  dimin- 
ished toward  the  end  of  the  year,  so  that 
we  ended  up  within  the  $2  biUion  figure 
to  which  I  have  referred. 

It  is  interesting  that  in  the  very  year 
in  which  this  interest  equalization  tax 
was  brought  out,  our  imbalance  in  inter- 
national payments  had  already  been  re- 
duced to  a  figure  which  is  alleged  to  be 
acceptable.  The  excuse  for  the  tax  was 
the  alleged  unusual  outflow  of  private 
long-term  capital  from  the  United 
States  abroad,  which  the  Treasury 
claimed  contributed  so  unusually  to  our 
imbalance  in  international  payments 
that  it  had  to  be  stopped.  Hence,  the 
very  drastic  tax  was  proposed. 

As  soon  as  the  tax  was  proposed,  the 
uncertainty  thus  engendered  cut  off  al- 
most entirely  U.S.  private  long-term  for- 
eign investment  of  the  kind  which  is 
reached  by  the  tax.  But  our  problem  \s 
not  whether  dollars  go  out  of  the  Umted 
States  for  investment  abroad.  There  is 
a  great  deal  to  be  said  for  dollars  going 
out  for  investment,  which  produces  in- 
come, as  I  shall  demonstrate  in  a  little 
while  because  we  get  more  income  from 
our  investments  than  we  invest  abroad 
every  year— including  the  worst  year 
picked  by  the  Treasury. 

What  matters  to  us  is  that  the  dollars 
go  out  at  all.  As  I  shall  demonstrate  in 
a  little  while,  the  fact  that  there  was  a 
crackdown  on  U.S.  foreign  investment, 
practically  drying  it  up,  did  not  stop 
dollars  from  going  out.  The  dollars 
were  going  out  on  commercial  loans,  for 
example,  and  those  commercial  loans  are 
exempted  from  the  bill.  In  short,  the 
bill  is  as  riddled  with  exceptions  as  a 

sieve. 

It  is  so  impractical  that  it  cannot  be 
administered  in  the  way  that  those  who 
designed  it  wanted  to  have  it  admin- 
istered yet  permit  us  to  continue  to  do 
business  in  the  world.  The  exceptions 
themselves  would  nullify  the  effect  of  the 
law,  as  I  shall  prove  shortly. 

Hence,  we  would  have  the  law  with  all 
its  disadvantages  it  would  cause  to  the 
American  leadership  of  finance  and 
business  in  the  world,  without  retaining 
for  us  its  benefits.  The  dollars  would 
go  out  just  the  same. 

One  thing  that  is  often  forgotten  is 
that  the  big  factor  in  the  balance  of 
payments  of  the  United  States  is  our 
trade  surplus.  If  we  did  not  have  our 
trade  surplus,  we  would  really  be  broke 
in  a  very  real  way.  The  trade  surplus 
is  now  running  at  approximately  $6y4 
billion  a  year.  And  anything  that  rocks 
that  boat  on  a  basis  as  problematical  and 
impractical  as  the  interest  equalization 
tax  is  too  infinitely  dubious  a  maneuver 
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Itself.  $2,609  million  in  long-term  capital, 
presumably,  left  the  United  States  in 
1962.  Our  Income  on  foreign  mvest- 
ments  that  year  was  $3,850  million.  In 
the  succeeding  year  of  1963,  against  the 
figure  of  $3,188  million  of  alleged  long- 
term  foreign  Investment,  our  income  was 
$3,982  million  from  foreign  investments 

That  is  not  all.  This  bill  would  ex- 
empt many  people  Senators  in  looking 
at  the  chart  which  the  conmiittee  has 
prepared,  on  page  5.  will  see  that  the 
great  bulk  of  new  .securities  which  we 
are  trying  to  cut  off  originated  in  Canada 
and  Japan. 

The  report  Is  frank  enough  to  state 
that  it  is  expected  that  Canada  would  be 
exempt,  for  a  very  good  reason  We 
have  a  large  export  balance  of  trade  with 
Canada.  If  we  embarra.'js  the  Canadi- 
ans by  raising  capital  here,  they  could 
very  neatly  cut  off  a  bi«  part  of  our  in- 
come from  our  export  surplus  That 
would  be  an  extremely  unprofitable  df-al 
When  one  examines  the  chart,  he  finds 
that  for  the  year  1962.  almost  one-hali" 
of  tfie  total  outflow  of  dollars  from  the 
United  States  in  terms  of  new  issues  of 
foreign  securities  was  investment  in 
Canada.  And  when  one  adds  to  that 
about  10  percent  for  investments  m  Ja- 
pan, and  another  15  or  20  percent  for 
other  exempted  investments,  like  that 
for  Latin  America,  or  other  less  devel- 
oped countries,  he  finds  mighty  small 
pickings  left  in  what  this  tax  is  going 
to  effect.  It  would  effect  v^ry  little  I 
say  advisedly — and  I  believe  I  can  prove 
it  in  the  course  of  this  debate — that  the 
value  of  the  investments  from  the  United 
States  would  not  be  apprt^ciably  dimin- 
ished by  this  tax  It  would  continue 
practically  unimpaired 

Indeed,  most  of  the  authorities  say 
that  very  thmg.  The  only  thing  that  we 
shall  have  gotten  out  of  this  proposal 
will  be  the  reputation  of  beint;  amateurs 
in  'he  matter  of  handlinsr  our  interna- 
tional balance  of  pavmpnts.  and  a  grave 
impairment  of  our  position  in  the  capital 
market  of  the  world  and  in  the  banks 
of  the  world. 

A  $30  million  profit  from  this  tax 
would  be  the  most  unprofitable  $30  mil- 
lion we  havp  ever  taxed  in  the  history 
of  this  country,  in  mv  judgmt^nt 

Mr.  LAUSCHE  Mr  President,  will 
th"  Senator  yield  ^ 

Mr.  JAVITS.     I  yitld 

Mr.  LAUSCHE  Thf  Senator  refprrrd 
to  page  5  of  the  report  Did  I  correctly 
under.stand  that  he  said  th.at  in  1962 
rhe  total  investments  bv  American  na- 
tionals abroad  in  new  i.ssufs  of  for^iiin 
securities  amounted  to  $1,076  million'' 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  Y»'s  I  ask  the  Senator 
to  compare  that  ri=;ure  of  $1  076  million 
with  the  figure  for  1962  ::\  table  2.  on 
pa^e  4.  which  is  $2,609  million 

It  is  the  $1  billion  fi^zur*'  wh:ch  would 
be  mainly  affected  not  the  $2,609  mil- 
lion The  $2,609  million  flk'urp  is  the 
total  outflow  caused  by  private  long-term 
capital  outflows.  The  $1076  million 
represents  the  purchases  by  Americans 
of  new  issues  of  foreign  securities  in 
1962  Therefore,  the  relevant  figure  is 
not  the  $2,609  million  The  relevant 
figure  is  the  $1,076  million 

If  one  looks  at  the  top  of  the  table, 
he  sees  how  much  of  that  is  Canadian 


investments  There  was  a  total  of  $457 
million  in  Canadian  investments  The 
reiKjrt  itself  at  page  2  lists  as  one  of 
the  principal  exclusions  in  the  bill: 

New  security  issues  which  the  President 
exempts  In  the  Interest  of  Internatlumil 
monetary  sUibillty,  presumably  new  Cana- 
tUan    securities 

Mr  LAUSCHE.  I  believe  the  Senator 
referred  t^^  American  nationals  investing 
about  5U  percent  in  Canada  He  rv- 
ferred  to  the  figure  of  $457  million,  as 
against  $1,076  million. 

Mr  JAVITS      Exactly 

Mr  LAUSCHE,  Another  \&ikc  por- 
tion of  the  an^reuate  $1  076  million  is 
investments  m  Japan,  of  $101  million. 
Is  any  special  treatment  accorded  to 
Japan  in  the  bill? 

Mr  JAVI  rS  There  is  no  special  Irt  at- 
meiit  But  tile  rumor  is  nfe — and  ru- 
mors around  this  town  generally  have 
sfjme  substance — that  our  diplomatic  sit- 
uation with  Japan,  and  the  fact  that 
tliere  is  a  big  surplus  of  exports  over  im- 
ports witli  Japan,  a  very  good  customer, 
w  ill  make  us  consider  Japan  m  the  same 
classification  as  Canada.  We  shall  place 
her  m  tiie  same  situation  as  Canada. 
either  uncjualifiedly  or  with  relatively 
minor  Quahftcalions  And  for  all  prac- 
tical purposes,  we  can  count  that  $100 
miUion  out 

Mr  LAUSCHE  Is  there  any  provision 
in  the  bill  which  would  give  discretion- 
ary power  to  the  Secretary  of  tiie  Tieas- 
uiT  when  he  deems  the  circumstances  to 
warrant  it.  to  accord  this  special  treat- 
ment to  other  nations  as  well  lus  Canada? 

Mr  JAVITS  Surely.  That  power  is 
given  to  the  President.  Item  6  on  page  2 
of  the  report  specifies  exactly  that  I  in- 
vite the  Senator  to  read  it. 

Mr  LAUSCHE.  Referring  to  the  year 
1963.  the  total  investment  of  American 
nationals  anroad  m  the  form  of  new  for- 
eign securities  was  $1,289  million,  of 
which  $737  million  constituted  invest- 
ments m  Canada 

Mr  JAViTS  That  is  correct  And 
S140  million  in  Japan. 

I  point  out  als<T.  as  bearing  exactly 
upon  that  point,  that  the  bill  would  make 
exceptions  for  underdeveloped  countries. 
Both  Latin  American  and  other  less  de- 
v'ioped  countries  are  li.sted  here  collec- 
tively in  round  fieures  for  h  Uttle  over 
$100  million  So  what  is  left  is  Western 
Europe  to  the  extent  of  $270  million,  and 
other  fleveloped  countries  to  the  extent 
of  S17  million  i'nx  that  we  would  strike 
a  blow  at  the  crert^f  leadership  and  bank- 
ing' leadership  of  the  United  States  fmm 
which  we  mit,'ht  never  recover  I  be- 
lieve the  proposal  is  most  ill-arivised  and 
not  at  all  worth  wiial  it  would  cost 

As  I  conceive  our  role  in  the  Senate — 
and  the  Senator  from  Ohio  I  Mr 
LxusruEl  ha.s  emphasized  it — when  we 
have  some  degree  of  specialization,  when 
we  are  operating  in  an  area  about  which 
.ve  allegedly  know  something  by  virtue  of 
a  lifetime  of  training  and  experience,  it 
IS  more  than  a  responsibility  to  lay  that 
fact  before  the  Senate 

It  is  a  duty  .Ml  my  adult  life,  with 
the  exception  of  the  4  or  5  war  years. 
I  have  been  active  m  the  financial  world. 
Knowing  the  subject  as  I  d<3   and  seeing 


what  we  would  do  to  ourselves  in  such 
an  ill-advised  way.  it  would  be  the  height 
of  irresponsibility  if  I  did  not  lay  the 
facts  before  the  Senate.  The  Senate  will 
then  work  its  will.  But  Senators  ought 
to  understand,  if  any  one  Senator  can 
make  them  imderstand.  precisely  what 
It  IS  about — we  would  be  striking  a  dam- 
amn'-r  blow  at  American  financial  leader- 
ship with  no  real  benefit  to  the  United 
States.  It  is  one  of  those  reckless  ideas 
that  someone  picked  out  of  the  air  be- 
cau.se  he  did  not  know  what  else  to  do 
with  It  Time  and  events  have  passed 
It  by.  Still  th.'  proponents  of  the  bill 
cling  to  it  because  they  put  it  forward 
and  there  is  nothing  else  to  do. 

Mr  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
tieni.  will  the  Senator  yield  at  that  point? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Not  yet.  I  understand 
that  two  committees  liave  passed  on  the 
bill.  I  respect  those  committees.  I  be- 
lieve that  I  am  correct.  It  is  also  pos- 
sible that  I  am  in  error.  But  I  would  be 
untrue  to  myself  if  I  did  not  speak  with 
conviction  on  this  particular  subject, 
knowing  how  infinitely  valuable  is  to  the 
United  States  in  terms  of  its  strength  in 
the  world,  its  leadership  position  In  re- 
spect to  finance, 

Mr.  LAUSCHE  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  for  one  additional 
question? 

Mr  JAVITS      Certainly. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE  I  am  concerned 
about  the  imbalance  of  payments  which 
we  are  suffering  and  the  narrow  mar- 
gin of  gold  reserves  that  we  have  tu  meet 
our  international  obligations  if  demands 
were  made  for  payment  in  dollars.  I 
should  like  to  stop  the  outflow  of  dollars, 
or  at  least  diminish  it.  If  the  proposed 
legislation  is  not  the  way  to  do  it.  has 
the  Senator  given  any  thought  as  to 
how  we  could  effectively  improve  our 
position  ? 

I  do  not  mind  stating  that  I  have 
given  thought  to  the  subject,  and  that 
a  number  of  things  that  havi'  occurred 
to  me.  First,  we  should  keep  nur.selves 
in  a  better  competitive  position  in  the 
world  wiih  respect  to  selling  our  poods, 
so  that  our  prices  can  compete  with  the 
prices  of  foreign-made  goods;  second,  we 
should  start  an  ititense  program  to  en- 
courage American  citizens  to  visit  Amer- 
ica as  tourists  and  not  visit  the  foreign 
nations  of  the  world;  third,  i*  is  argued 
that  while  our  interest  rates  are  low. 
and  the  interest  rate's  in  foreign  nations 
are  high,  the  American  dollar  seeks 
earnings  in  foreign  countries. 

Has  the  Senator  given  any  thought  as 
;o  what  would  be  a  substitute  for  the 
proposed  effort  to  stop  the  outtlow  of 
dollars? 

Mr  JAVITS.  Yes;  and  the  Senator  is 
buttiessed  by  an  outstanding  report  to 
the  President  of  the  United  States  on 
that  subject  made  by  'The  Task  Force 
on  Promoting  Increased  Foreign  Invest- 
ment in  United  States  Corporate  Securi- 
ties and  Increased  Foreign  Financing  for 
United  States  Corporations  Operating 
Abroad."  a  task  force  headed  by  Mr. 
P'owler  of  the  Treasury  Department, 
which  contains  about  40  recommenda- 
tions as  to  how  we  can  attract  capital 
into  this  country. 

Let  us  understand-  — 
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,    T  AtTSCHE    Does  that  report  state    of  the  Committee  on  Finance.    I  under- 
^«7\hali  attract  capital  if  we  raise     stand  that  in  the  committee  he  opposed 
that  ^  e  SI mu  ill-advised  measure . 


°"\tr"'jAviTS.  That  report  states  that 
«p  shall  attract  capital  into  this  coun- 
*v  if  we  make  American  investments  at- 
^Ltive  bv  the  conditions  in  our  own 
.nnntiy  That  process  is  proceeding  very 
^nvely  Also  more  and  more  American 
Jompanics  can  do  their  financing  abroad 
fnr  their  own  enterprises  abroad. 

The  interest  equalization  tax  bill  would 
pxempt  direct  investments  abroad,  so  we 
aould  not  reach  that  area  under  the  bill. 

Other  wavs  to  improve  our  balance  of 
nflvments  are:  expansion  of  our  exports: 
and  we  arc  doing  pretty  well  in  that  di- 
rection As  I  have  said,  we  have  a  $6.25 
biUion  export  surplus  indicated  for  this 
year  also  we  have  cut  down  very  mate- 
nallv  already  in  foreign  procurement  of 
miliiarv  goods  and  expenditures  of  all 
kinds  for  American  personnel  abroad. 

We  need  to  get  very  much  more  aid 
from  our  allies  in  terms  of  foreign  aid, 
botii  military  and  economic.  We  are  do- 
ing prettv  well  m  the  struggle  which  we 
are  waging,  but  not  as  well  as  we  should. 

The  Senator  from  Ohio  has  referred 
to  incrtascd  tourism.  We  are  derelict 
m  not  expending  the  necessary  amount 
of  monev  to  encourage  more  tourism  to 
the  United  States.  We  cannot  get  more 
than  a  few  million  dollars  from  the  Con- 
gress altliougli  it  IS  understood  that  hun- 
dreds of  millions  of  dollars  of  expendi- 
tures for  tourism  are  made  by  countries 

abroad  ^      ,.       j 

Finallv.  uur  tourists  spend  abroad 
about  $3  billion.  There  is  no  limitation 
whatever  upon  spending  by  American 
tourists  abroad.  Almost  every  country 
in  the  world  has  a  limitation  on  spending 
by  foreign  tourists  in  the  United  States. 
Those  are  some  of  the  factors.  There 
are  manv  more.  But  those  are  some  of 
the  wavs  m  which  we  could  deal  directly 
with  our  baiance-of-payments  problems 
so  that  the  results  would  be  infinitely 
more  appreciable  in  terms  of  money  and 
infinilelv  less  damaging  to  the  interests 
of  the  United  States  than  tlie  proposed 
equalization  tax.  The  details  which  I 
have  analvzed  constitute  one  of  the  great 
reasons  why  I  have  so  strongly  opposed 

the  tax. 
Mr    CARLSON.     Mr.    President,   will 

the  ;-;e:iator  yield? 

Mr.  JAVITS     I  yield. 

Mr  CARLSON.  I  commend  the  Sena- 
tor from  New  York  for  his  timely  and 
knowledgeable  discussion  of  a  problem 
which  for  several  years  past  has  con- 
fronted our  Nation.  Yesterday  I  spoke 
rather  brieflv  on  the  subject.  I  said  I 
believed  we  ought  to  think  twice  before 
we  continue  the  program. 

I  share  the  Senator's  views  with  re- 
gard to  a  program  that  is  regressive  when 
international  cooperation  and  freer  world 
trade  are  involved.  In  my  opinion,  it 
could  be  most  damaging  if  it  should  de- 
velop that  inflationary  pressures  con- 
tinue in  foreign  countries,  and  those 
countries  impose  more  restrictions  on 
their  own  currencies. 

I  believe  the  Senator  has  rendered  a 
real  service,  and  I  commend  him  for  it. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  am  grateful  to  the 
Senator  from  Kansas,  who  is  a  member 


this  very  ill-advised  measure. 

Anottier  point  which  I  believe  is  impor- 
tant as  a  basis  upon  which  to  discuss 
the  question  is  as  follows :  Even  if  we  do 
impose  the  interest  equalization  tax,  will 
we  actually  dry  up  in  any  material  way 
U.S.  private  foreign  investment?  The 
answer  is  no,  because  even  after  we  had 
Imposed  the  tax.  it  would  still  be  so 
much  more  attractive  to  raise  funds  in 
the  United  States  that  the  tax  would  be 
paid,  the  money  would  be  raised,  and  the 
dollars  would  flow  out  just  the  same. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  wish  to  comment  on  the  state- 
ments made  by  the  Senator  from  New 
York  first. 

Statements  have  been  made  to  this 
Senator  repeatedly— and  I  know  of  no 
reason  to  challenge  them — that  any  na- 
tion which  has  tried  to  be  the  world 
banker  for  any  foreign  country  has 
always  gone  broke.  England  tried  to  do  it 
for  a  considerable  period  of  time.  Fi- 
nally, it  found  it  could  no  longer  be 
the  world  banker. 

The  United  States  has  come  to  be  the 
banker  for  the  world.  As  it  has  become 
the  world  banker,  it  has  found  itself  in 
the  process  of  going  broke.  In  previous 
times,  we  owned  most  of  the  world's  gold. 
We  could  meet  demands  on  our  currency 
with  gold.  In  the  early  1930's,  this  Na- 
tion withdrew  from  the  gold  standard  in- 
sofar as  our  citizens  are  concerned,  but 
we  would  redeem  dollars  in  gold  for  the 
central  banks  of  other  nations  of  the 
world.  That  is  no  longer  the  case.  For- 
eign nations  have  now  drawn  on  our  gold 
reserves  to  the  point  where  we  now  have 
left  about  $15.6  billion  worth  of  gold. 

Our  law  requires  that  this  country 
keep  on  hand  gold  to  the  extent  of  one- 
quarter  of  the  currency  we  have  out- 
standing in  this  country,  which  would  be 
$12.8  billion.  So,  one  might  say,  this 
country  has  $2.8  billion  in  gold  which 
under  the  law  it  could  pay  to  foreign 
goverimients.  How  many  dollars  and 
credits  do  these  governments  have  on 
which  they  may  demand  payment  in 
gold?  It  works  out  to  be  $23.1  billion. 
So  we  have  $2.8  billion  in  gold  to  pay 
those  liabilities  of  $23.1  billion. 

It  is  not  quite  as  bad  as  it  might  ap- 
pear from  those  figures,  because  we  have 
holdings  and  investments  which,  in  a 
great  emergency  such  as  England  faced 
in  World  War  II,  could  be  seized  by  this 
Government  and  used  by  the  Govern- 
ment to  pay  off  those  obligations.  May 
the  good  Lord  grant  that  that  will  never 
happen  to  the  United  States,  although 
it  happened  to  England  during  World 
Warn. 

So  we  have  $2.8  billion  in  gold  that 
we  can  use,  without  any  authorization  by 
Congress,  to  pay  out  in  response  to  de- 
mands from  abroad.  This  in  itself  would 
be  inadequate  to  meet  foreign  govern- 
ment demands  if  those  demands  were 
made  all  at  the  same  time. 

In  this  bill  we  propose  to  say  to  what 
extent  American  funds  can  be  used  over- 
seas for  foreign  investments.  As  to  every 
underdeveloped  country  we  want  to  help, 
we  have  proposed  an  exemption  from  this 
legislation. 


Canada  has  been  ruiuiing  an  unfav- 
orable balance  of  trade  amounting  to 
$1.5  billion  annually,  and  it  has  carried 
on  by  borrowing  from  the  United  States 
In  order  to  meet  its  obligations.     It  is 
proposed  under  this  legislation  to  per- 
mit  that    situation   to    continue.     The 
only  change  proposed  by  this  measure  in- 
sofar as  Canada  is  concerned  is  to  say 
that  Canada  can  continue  to  meet  its  def- 
icits   by    borrowing    from    the    United 
States  so  long   as  that  borrowing  does 
not  increase  Canadian  reserves  at  the 
expense  of  the  U.S.  monetary  position. 
With  regard  to  Europe,  we  propose  to 
say   that  American  investors,  such   as 
Standard  Oil.  General  Motors.  Ford,  and 
others  that  want  to  build  plants  and 
produce  overseas  may  do  so.    They  may 
continue  to  invest  their  money  in  new 
plants  and  manufacture  goods  overseas. 
The  only  real  change  is  that  when  for- 
eigners in  developed  countries  want  to 
borrow  from   the  United  States,  when 
Frenchmen  want  to  finance  plants  for 
the  benefit  of  the  French,  and  to  hire 
Frenchmen,  or  when  Germans  want  to 
borrow  money  from  the  United  States 
for  the  benefit  of  Germans,  for  opera- 
tions in  Germany,  to  hire  Germans,  and 
to  make  profits  entirely  for  the  good  of 
Germans,  they  will  be  discouraged  from 
doing  so  to  the  extent  of  about  a  1  per- 
cent a  year  interest  charge.    Thus,  they 
will  not  be  so  eager  to  drain  our  gold 
reserves. 

The  purpose  of  the  bill  is  to  make  the 
interest  cost  about  1  percentage  point 
higher  for  developed  countries.     When 
the  French,  the  Germans,  the  Belgians, 
the  Dutch,  the  Italians,  and  all  the  de- 
veloped  countries   of   Europe— and   Ja- 
pan—wish to  expand  their  operations  in 
their  own   countries,   they   will   borrow 
from  our  country  only  to  the  extent  that 
it  will  cost  1  percent  more  in  terms  of 
francs,   marks,   guilders,   and  so   forth. 
They   all   understand   this.     All   these 
countries  have  had  to  take  action  at  one 
time  or  another  to  protect  their  curren- 
cies.   They  understand  why  we  have  to 
take    action    to    protect    our    currency. 
They  have  to  rely  upon  this  country  to 
be  their  banker.    We  do  not  depend  on 
them  to  be  our  banker.    These  countries 
are  grateful  for  the  advantage  that  they 
have   achieved   at   the   expense   of   the 
United  States.     Nobody  else  under  the 
sun  would  dream  of  carrying  the  burden 
we  are  carrying. 

Friendly  countries  must  understand 
that  this  is  an  attempt  to  place  some 
kind  of  a  control  on  the  outflow  of  Amer- 
ican gold,  because  we  are  in  danger  of 
becoming  bankrupt  as  the  world's 
banker.  They  understand  we  must  do 
this. 

We  told  them  what  we  have  in  mmd. 
The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  has  ex- 
plained it  to  the  European  Organization 
for  Economic  Cooperation  and  Develop- 
ment, which  includes  all  our  allies  and 
friends  in  Western  Europe.  They  pro- 
ceeded to  write  us  a  letter  and  said  they 
understood  that  this  was  a  proper  way 
to  protect  our  position.  Not  only  have 
we  moved  in  the  most  modest,  moderate, 
and  reasonable  way  that  could  be  con- 
ceived, but  we  have  gone  to  them  and  ex- 
plained to  them,  and  they  approved  it 
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as  a  practical  matter.  This  is  a  way  of 
saying  to  them.  "Do  you  want  to  approve 
America's  position  or  not ' " 

The  argument  has  been  made  by  the 
Senator  from  New  York  and  others  that 
the  situation  has  improved  so  that  we 
do  not  need  to  pass  this  tax  bill  Why 
has  it  improved?  Because  it  is  a  retro- 
active tax.  and  anyone  dealing  in  for- 
eis?n  securities  knew  that  if  he  were  to 
buy  the  foreign  securities,  he  was  going 
to  have  to  pay  the  tax.  And  so  there 
has  been  a  great  reduction  in  such  se- 
curity dealings.  That  is  why  the  situa- 
tion has  improved. 

Prior  to  the  time  the  proposed  tax  was 
announced  we  were  runnini^  an  unfavor- 
able balance  of  pajTnents  as  high  as  $5 
billion  a  year,  and  we  could  not  pay  it 
oEf  the  way  It  was.  So  something  had 
to  be  done.  Since  that  time  the  unfa- 
vorable balance  of  payments  has  been 
reduced  to  about  $2  billion  a  year,  of 
which  $1.8  billion,  or  more  than  half  of 
it,  is  attributable  to  this  tax  That  is 
the  best  advice  we  can  get  from  those 
who  advise  the  United  States.  They 
are  headed  by  a  great  international 
banker.  Mr.  Douglas  Dillon,  whose  whole 
adult  lifetime  has  been  spent  in  dealing 
with  these  problems  in  this  field.  This 
is  one  of  a  number  of  steps  that  we 
should  take. 

About  2  years  ago  Congress  enacted  a 
law  providing  that  our  tourists  could  no 
longer  bring  back  $200  worth  of  com- 
modities duty  free,  but  only  $100  worth. 
That  was  a  mere  drop  in  the  bucket, 
compared  with  the  problem  that  now 
faces  us.  If  we  wish  to  do  something 
about  the  problem,  we  should  pass  the 
pending  measure,  because  tnat  wil!  flill 
half  the  bucket.  The  other  half  can  be 
filled  by  passing  other  measures  that 
will  be  initiated  by  the  executive  branch. 

The  executive  branch  of  the  Govern- 
ment has  done  everythins?  within  its 
power  to  make  the  militap,'  purchase 
more  commodities  in  thi.s  country.  It 
has  put  the  pressure  on  Germany  in  a 
friendly  way.  We  have  said  to  Germany. 
"We  are  keeping  our  troops  in  Germany 
to  defend  your  countr\'.  We  think  it 
only  fair  that  you  buy  military  equipment 
from  us."  We  are  sellintj  them  great 
amounts  of  military  equipment.  The 
cost  will  run  into  billions  of  dollars. 

There  are  various  measures  that  can 
be  undertaken  by  the  Pre.sident,  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury  and  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  Defense,  and  ^uch  measures  are 
beinfir  taken,  to  protect  the  position  of 
the  United  States  as  the  worlds  banker. 

However,  sooner  or  later.  Congress  has 
to  do  something.  Up  to  now  we  have 
done  nothing  more  than  make  mere  £,'es- 
tures.  We  need  to  do  somethinii  of  sub- 
stance In  the  way  of  protecting  America's 
position  in  the  world. 

I  am  very  much  interested  in  America 
being  the  leader  of  the  entire  world  in 
monetary  and  financial  matters.  Be- 
cause I  do  believe  that  America  should 
be  the  banker  to  the  world.  I  am  trv-ing 
to  change  the  law  with  the  pending  bill. 

Passing  the  pendint:  proposed  lesisla- 
tion  would  put  us  in  the  position  that 
every  other  banker  sooner  or  later  finds 
himself  in.  We  must  realize  that  our 
funds  are  not  unlimited  We  cannot  pos- 
sibly finance  the  entire  world     We  must 


decide  between  what  we  should  do  for 
our  friends  and  what  they  can  do  for 
themselves.  We  must  ask  how  far  we 
can  expect  the  countries  of  Western  Eu- 
rope to  finance  themselves. 

Some  years  aao.  we  were  financing 
German  sales  through  our  foreign  aid 
prouram  and  our  German  friends  told  us 
that  they  had  no  capital  market.-^,  and 
that  therefore  tlu-y  were  unable  to  fi- 
nance themsehes  but  had  to  depend  on 
dollars  from  the  United  States.  They 
.said  this  was  nece.ssan,'  so  that  tliey 
could  sell  their  commodities  to  third 
party  countries  Our  an.swer  was  that 
they  .should  create  capital  markets,  that 
tiiey  were  prosperous  and  tiierefore 
ou-jiit  to  be  able  to  create  capital  markets 
for  tiiemselves  They  have  done  much 
of  that.  France  has  done  much  of  It. 
England  has  emerged  again  as  a  strong 
power.  The.se  countries  can  now  carry 
their  burdens.  They  do  n(jt  liave  to  look 
to  us  to  shepherd  them  through  their 
financial  transactions.  We  must  ask 
them  to  do  for  themselves  what  they  are 
capable  of  doing  They  are  well  able  to 
carry  their  burdens.  They  are  making 
no  real  complaint  about  the  pending  bill 
The  only  people  wiio  might  po.s.sibly  com- 
plain are  the  dealers  m  world  .securi- 
ties who  expect  to  make  a  commission 
while  Uncle  Sam.  perhaps,  goes  broke. 

Much  as  I  feel  kindly  toward  every 
friendly  group,  the  fact  remains  that 
sometimes  we  must  balance  the  interest 
of  180  million  people  against  the  inter- 
est of  a  few  otliers. 

Mr.  CiOHE  Mr  President,  the  ques- 
tion raised  by  tiie  amendment  offered 
by  the  di.xtinguished  senior  Senator  from 
New  York  is  not  whether  the  United 
States  will  have  to  be  the  banker  to  the 
free  world,  but  whether  it  will  bo  a  pru- 
dent banker  to  the  free  world.  This,  it 
seems  to  me.  was  the  thrust  of  the  able 
speech  wluch  the  distinguished  junior 
Senator  from  Louisiana  has  made. 

Our  countiT  must  not  only  husband 
its  resources,  but  be  its  own  coun..elor 
and  be  the  master  of  the  distribution 
of  those  resources.  I  use  •distribution" 
in  this  sense,  not  as  referring  to  a  gift, 
but  in  its  sense  of  reality:  and  to  re- 
sources whether  by  way  of  loan  or  by 
way  of  investment. 

The  senior  Senator  from  New  York  is 
experienced  and  able  in  this  field,  as  well 
as  in  many  other  fields.  However,  it 
seems  to  me  that  the  experience  he  has 
had  and  the  ability  wiiich  he  pos.sesses 
should  lead  him  to  the  conclusion  tiiat 
entirely  voluntary  action  is  an  unreliable 
safeguard.  Indeed,  it  is  no  safeguard 
at  all. 

The  Senator  rightly  points  out  that  a 
number  of  exemptions  are  provided  in 
the  bill,  and  that  those  exemptions  will 
permit  the  outflow  of  capital  which  Is 
sought  to  be  precluded  by  the  proposed 
tax. 

The  remedy  is  to  eliminate  the  exemp- 
tions, not  to  render  the  whole  bill  mean- 
ingless by  placing  reliance  exclusively 
upon   voluntary   compliance. 

Therefore  I  hope  the  Senate  will  re- 
ject the  amendment  of  the  distinguished 
.senior  Senator  from  New  York. 

I  suggest   the  ab.sence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 


The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr  GORE.  Mr  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  .so  ordered. 

Mr  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  regret 
that  It  was  necessary  for  me  to  absent 
myself  from  the  Chamber  and  that  I 
was  therefore,  unable  to  hear  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Louisiana  (Mr, 
Long!  analyze  my  statements  with  re- 
spect to  the  bill.  I  shall  deal  with  his 
remarks  in  due  cour.se.  At  this  time,  I 
should  like  to  proceed  with  my  are;ument 
m  chief. 

When  I  yielded  the  floor  a  little  while 
ago,  I  made  the  ix)int  that  even  if  Con- 
gress imposed  the  interest  equalization 
tax.  it  would  not  result  in  reducing  the 
outflow  of  dollars  represented  by  private 
investment.  The  best  evidence  of  that 
is  found  in  the  testimony  before  the 
committee  itself.  Witnesses  testified 
that  as  soon  as  the  uncertainty  con- 
cerning whether  the  tax  would  be  im- 
posed or  not — which  uncertainty  has  ex- 
isted by  executive  flat,  really,  since  July 
1963— was  lifted,  securities  flotations.  In 
their  judgment,  would  be  just  about 
what  they  were  before,  because  two  rea- 
.sons  intervene. 

First,  interest  rates  In  the  United 
States  for  the  sale  of  prime  securities  of 
oversea  borrowers  are  such  that  it 
would  still  be  profitable,  notwithstanding 
the  1 -percent  addition  to  the  rate  of 
interest,  to  raise  money  in  the  United 
States.  I  have  before  me  a  table  of  the 
interest  rates  now  generally  prevalent  in 
the  other  major  industrial  countries, 
which  are  the  primary  countries  that 
would  be  reached  by  the  inhibition  of  the 
interest  equalization  tax.  They  show 
current  long-term  interest  rates.  The 
table  shows  that  except  for  one  country, 
Switzerland — and  I  shall  deal  with  that 
situation  m  a  moment — even  after  one 
adds  1  ix'rcent  to  the  long-term  rate  of 
interest  in  the  United  States,  it  would 
make  it  profitable  to  raise  money  here. 

For  example,  the  Canadian  rate  of 
interest  in  June  1964  was  5.19  percent. 
The  rate  of  interest  in  France,  the  last 
figures  we  have  being  for  May  1964,  was 
.T  49  percent.  The  rate  of  interest  in  the 
United  Kingdom  is  6.16  percent.  These 
are  the  average  rates  of  current  interest 
on  first-rate  long-term  securities  of  the 
kind  we  are  discussing. 

In  the  United  States,  the  comparable 
rate  is  4  13  percent.  So  when  we  add  the 
1 -percent  difference  that  would  be  added 
by  the  interest  equalization  tax.  the  rate 
in  the  United  States  would  be  less  than 
it  is,  notwithstanding  the  difYerence.  In 
Canada.  France.  Germany,  and  the 
United  Kingdom,  the  principal  industrial 
countries  of  the  world. 

Switzerland  is  one  country  in  which 
the  rate  of  interest  is  less  than  it  is  here. 
In  Switzerland,  the  rate  is  4.05  percent. 
But  Switzerland  does  not  raise  any  ap- 
pr«>ciable  amount  of  money  that  would 
be  reached  by  the  Interest  equalization 
tax:  nor  can  much  be  done  about  raising 
money  in  Switzerland,  because  there  is 
very  tight  control  by  the  Swiss  them- 
-selves  over  their  borrowing,  not  through 


.  interest  equalization  tax.  but 
^^  ,ah  direct  Government  action.  In 
"iSn  Swiss  markets  will  not  absorb 
*  rv  much  in  the  way  of  financing.  So 
r\h^sc  built-in  reasons,  the  Swiss  sit- 
Sion   represents    no    analogy    to    our 

'''as  w"our  situation,  the  fact  that  the 
.,her  indu.strial  countries  have  higher 
other  inu  ^  accom- 

^"S  the  1-Pen:ent  differential  which 
Thf  wx  will  impose,  makes  it  very  clear 
Sat  this  will  be  no  inhibition  on  bor- 

"■"cillond  It  us  well  known,  and  was  testi- 
fied to  time  and  again  in  the  hearings 
hPfore  the  Committee  on  Finance  that 
JJe  united  States  is  the  only  market  in 
Z  world  in  which  appreciable  amounts 
?  money  can  be  raised,  not  that  it  is 
pntu^elv  'raised  from  American  sources. 
on  the  contrary,  it  is  estimated  that. 
„nti  recently,  only  about  40  percent  was 
"r'ed  from  American  sources.  This 
percentage  may  be  greater  now.  The  rest 
k  raised  from  sources  abroad. 

Siis  IS  borne  out  by  the  committee 
Jlf'from   figures  which   the  Senator 

from' Ohio  IMr.  1^*^^""^ '  «"^  ^^^iV 
olsed  a  while  ago.  which  showed  that 
aS^rding  to  figures  in  the  committee 
rPDort  in  round  figures,  about  one-third 
17 the  flotations  in  this  country  were 
Z\d  U>  Americans.  This  is  without  tak- 
Z  account  of  the  many  exceptions 
which  the  bill  would  create. 

The  importance  of  the  American  mar- 
ket IS  its  marketing  organization.  The 
importance  of  the  American  market  is 
that  our  banking  firms  are  experts  in  the 
Sibut.on  of  securities.  So  although 
thev  distribute  less  than  a  majority  of 
the"  securities  in  the  United  States,  their 
distribution  sources  and  their  prestige 
throughout  the  world  are  so  great  that 
thev  constitute  the  best  marketing  orga- 
nizations in  the  world  for  securities. 
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There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
resumed  consideration  of  the  bill. 

Mr.    JA"VITS.     Mr.    President,    as    I 
pointed  out  a  moment  ago,  it  is  the  dis- 
tribution organization  of  American  bank- 
ing firms  which  makes  this  market  the 
most  desirable  in  the  world,  and  which 
will  continue  to  make  it  the  most  desir- 
able in  the  world,  in  view  of  the  fact  that 
there  is  no  interest  advantage.    On  the 
contrary,  the  advantage  will  still  be  with 
the  flotation  in  this  market.     The  tax 
will  not  diminish  the  flow  of  investment 
which  moves  abroad  out  of  the  United 
States  but  will,  on  the  contrary,  have 
a  deleterious  effect,  which  I  have  de- 
scribed, on  the  American  banking  posi- 
tion    This  is  borne   out   by   Secretary 
Dillon  himself.    In  a  letter  to  me  dated 
May  28, 1963,  he  said: 

Even  if  long-term  interest  rates  rose  above 
those  in  Europe  and  Japan,  we  would  expect 
foreign  governments  and  corporations,  par- 
ticularly those  needing  relatively  large 
amounts  of  money,  to  resort  to  the  highly 
developed  U.S.  market. 

It  seems  to  me  that  that  is  a  direct  ad- 
mission by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
as  to  the  inability  of  this  particular  bill 
to  have  the  effect  which  is  claimed  for  it. 


I  have  already  pointed  out  the  fact 
that  the  interest  rate  differential  would 
still  leave  the  interest  rate  in  the  United 
States  lower.  In  addition,  underwriting 
costs  in  Europe  are  considerably  higher 
than  in  the  United  States.  This  is  a 
third  reason  why  borrowing  would  con- 
tinue to  be  pursued  in  this  country. 

Furthermore,  a  decrease  in  the  U.S. 
capital  supplied  to  foreign  markets  would 
result  in  an  increase  in  demand  for  for- 
eign capital  and  a  pressure  for  higher 
interest  rates  abroad.  -While  the  inter- 
est rate  spread  between  the  United  States 
and  Europe  initially  would  be  reduced  by 
approximately  one  percentage  point  un- 
der the  bill,  the  spread  would  probably 
return  to  approximately  its  pretax  size 
after  the  offsetting  increase  in  foreign 
rates  that  would  really  result. 

Mr  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  table  entitled  "Level  of  Long- 
Term  Rates  in  Selected  Countries,"  based 
on  data  supplied  by  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board,  to  which  I  have  referred,  may  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 


Lad  ofloiHj-Urm  interest  rates  in  selected  countries 


Year  ami  montli 


1962- 


1963- 


AMENDMENT  OF  FOREIGN  ASSIST- 
ANCE ACT  OF  1961 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  <H.R.  11380^  t«  amend  further 
the  foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961.  as 
amended,  and  for  other  purposes.        

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
morninc  hour  having  expired,  the  Chair 
lavs  before  the  Senate  the  unflnished 
business,  which  will  be  stated  by  title 
for  the  information  of  the  Senate. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  A  bill  (H.R. 
11380  I  to  amend  further  the  Foreign  As- 
sistance Act  of  1961,  as  amended,  and  for 
other  purposes.  | 


1964 


United 
KinsJom  » 


United 
Slates  * 


January 

February 

March 

April- 

May 

June 

July 

August 

September 

October.. - 

November 

December 
-January 

February 

March 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August 
September 
October    . 
NovemlH-r 
December 
—January  . 
February 
March... 

April 

May 

June 


6.69 

4.08 

6.43 

4.09 

6.35 

4.01 

6.34 

3.89 

6.25 

3.88 

6.33 

3.90 

6.12 

4.02 

5.98 

3.97 

5.77 

3.94 

fi.77 

3.89 

5.81 

3.87 

5.74 

3.87 

5.79 

3.88 

5.97 

3.92 

6.02 

3.93 

5.81 

3.97 

5.67 

3.97 

5.59 

4.00 

.■;.  55 

4.01 

5.50 

3.99 

,■5.53 

4.04 

5.  58 

4.07 

5.77 

4.10 

.V93 

4.14 

5.95 

4.15 

6.08 

4.14 

6.08 

4.18 

6.08 

4.20 

6.16 

4.16 

6.24 

1                    4.13 

.  Yield  on  3>i-percent  C.overnmeni  ^'on^^.'j'l'J^'Wf J'^°-  ^^'  ^^"^"*- 

»  Y  e  d  of  nonindcxe.i  public  and  semipublic  bonds. 

1  Yipld  on  6-i)ercent  fuUv  tiixod  public  issues. 

4  Ye  d  on  12  Oovernment  and  Federal  railway   '^fjggo.  average  of  daily  quotations,  195^58:  average  of  weelily 

I  "Flftt"  vield  on  S'-.-perccnt  war  Imm  c-allalile  alttr  iao_,  a^c.   ^ 
n.ntftions   1959-61   thereafter  avcrapo  of  daily  quotations 
''"IS^  bo^^ds  "laturing  or  callable  in  10  years  or  more. 


INTEREST  EQUALIZATION  TAX  ON 
CERTAIN  FOREIGN  SECURITIES 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  unfin- 
ished business  be  temporarily  laid  aside 
and  that  the  Senate  resume  the  consider- 
ation of  the  bill  (H.R.  8000)  to  amend 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954,  to  im- 
pose a  tax  on  acquisition  of  certain  secu- 
rities in  order  to  equalize  costs  of  longer 
term  financing  in  the  United  States  and 
in  markets  abroad,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 


Source:  Hoard  of  Governors  of  the  Federal  Reserve  System 

Mr    JAVITS.    I  also  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  Fowler  committee  re- 
port to  which  I  have  been  referring  at 
appropriate   places   in  my   remarks  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  well  as  a  recita 
of  the  principal  exclusions  in  the  bill 
which  appear  at  page  2,  table  1.  which 
analyzes  the  imbalance  in  U.S.  Pfynients 
over  the  period  of  years  since  1949;  also 
table  2.  which  analyzes  the  impact  of 
various  items  in  the  U.S.  balance  of  pay- 
ments,   like   securities   transactions,    to 
which  I  have  referred  in  this  debate; 


also,  table  3,  page  5  of  the  committee  re- 
port relating  to  issues  of  foreign  securi- 
ties purchased  by  U.S.  residents,  by  area 
of  origin  of  issue.  . 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
The  PREsnsENT, 

The  White  House.  ^   .j.  ^ 

(Report  to  the  President  of  the  United 
States  from  the  task  force  on  Promoting  In- 
creased Foreign  Investment  in  U.S.  Corporate 
Securities  and  Increased  Foreign  Financing 
for  U.S.  Corporations  Operating  Abroad.) 
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IMS  or   RrrEREMCE 

As  1  of  10  actions  In  hLs  program  to 
reduce  the  deficit  In  the  US  balance  of  pay- 
ments and  defend  U  S.  gold  reserves  President 
Kennedy,  on  October  J.  19S3.  af)pointed  this 
task  force  and  changed  It  with  developing 
programs   In  the  3   following   areas: 

(\)  A  broad  and  Intensive  effort  by  the 
US  financial  conununlty  to  market  securi- 
ties of  JJS.  private  companies  to  foreign  In- 
vestors, and  to  Increase  the  availability  of 
fureign  financing  for  U  S  business  operating 
abroad; 

2)  A  review  of  US  Government  ar.d  pri- 
vate activities  which  adversely  affect  foreign 
purchases  of  the  securities  of  U  S  private 
I'omfjanles:  and 

1 3)  The  Identification  and  critical  ap- 
praisal of  the  legal,  administrative,  and  In- 
stitutional restrictions  remaining  In  the 
capital  markets  of  other  Industrial  nations 
of  the  free  world  which  prevent  the  purchase 
of  US.  securities  and  hamper  US  coTn;)anlee 
In  financing  their  operations  abrood  from 
non-US.  sources. 

In  December  1963.  President  Johnson  re- 
affirmed President  Kennedys  charge  to  the 
task  force  and  asked  that  Its  report  be  sub- 
mi*  ted  to  him. 

LeTTKR   OF  TRANSMriTAL 

.\PRII.  27.  1964 
Dear  Mk.  President  .As  charged  by  Presi- 
dent Kennedy  and  reaffirmed  by  you  we 
have  examined  ways  and  means  'if  promoting 
ln>^reased  foreign  Investment  in  the  securities 
of  U.S.  private  companies  and  Increased  for- 
eign financing  for  U  S  business  operating 
abroad. 

HfrewltJi  we  submit  nur  views  as  to  the 
nature  of  the  probiems.  the  obstacles  to  be 
surmounted,  and  our  re<-i>mmendatlons  for 
actions  by  the  private  sector  and  the  Govern- 
ment. We  have  endeftvored  to  limit  o'lr 
recommendations  to  meiusure.s  which  we  be- 
lieve can  produce  tangible  results  within  at 
least  the  medium  term 

It  should  be  reco*;nized  that  no  single 
recommendation  of  "Urs  t-an  be  exrjei^ted  t'l 
have  a  sudden  or  dramatic  effect  on  the  bal- 
ance of  pajrments.  C.irrying  out  our  t^rom- 
mendatlons  will  require  a  broad  range  of 
actions  by  U.S.  International  business  orea- 
nlzatlons  and  U.S  financial  firms,  the  execu- 
tive branch  of  the  Governmen'  and  the  Con- 
gress. Eaiorts  by  the  United  States  to  attract 
and  retain  foreign  investment  ran  succeed, 
we  t)€lleve,  only  If  they  -xrcnr  -vithln  a  frame- 
work of  sound  US  fiscrtl  and  monetary  pol- 
icies. 

ronfldent  that  the  pmgrams  which  we 
rec-ommend  can  contribute  to  reduclntr  the 
deftclt  In  our  International  transact'.oTis  we 
pledge  our  own  best  eff  irts  toward  achieving 
their  success. 

Very  respectfully  yours. 

Hen-ht  H    Fowler 

Chairman. 

Robert  M    McKinnet, 

Ezfrut lie  Officer. 

Charlcs  a   Coombs 

Predfrick  M   Eaton 

O     KfITH  FfNSTON. 

George  F  J.\mks 
Georgk  J  Lf:nf.^s 
Andre  Meter 

DOR-SET     RrCHARDSON 
AHTHrR   K     W*TSOK 

Waiter  B    Wriston 
John  M   Young 
Ralph  A    Youno. 

r.    INTRODfCTION 

The  magnitude  and  persistence  of  past 
US  balance-of -payments  deficits  accom- 
panied by  large  gold  losses,  have  been  of  in- 
creasing concern  both  to  the  pibllc  and  pri- 
vate sectors  of  our  country  This  situation. 
If  allowed  to  continue  indefinitely,  would 
endanger  our  International  financial  posi- 
tion.    During  the  past  9  months  there  has 


been  an  improvement  In  our  balance  of  pay- 
ments Since  Some  of  this  improvement 
may  be  only  temporary,  the  Importance  of 
dealing  with  the  basic  factors  Involved  In 
the   problem   Is  In   no  way  diminished 

Significantly.  our  balance-of-p.^yments 
deficit  dt)es  not  arise  because  of  any  gen- 
eral Inability  to  compete  in  International 
nuirkets  Indeed,  we  have  h.id  a  l.irvfp  ex- 
port surplus  of  rommenlal  gi«id.-;  and  .serv- 
ices However,  this  surplus,  wh:  :.  ;:.  lidfs 
the  current  return  from  US  :  rr:^:.  ;:.- 
vestments,  has  not  been  large  en  'ii;!;  Ni 
offset  our  Government  expenditure.^  ,i!j:  ..id 
for  defense  and  for  economic  aid,  together 
with  our  outflow  of  new  private  capital 

That  our  exports  of  capital — especially  In 
the  form  of  long-term  Investment — have 
been  on  a  large  scale  Is  natural  The  U  S 
economy  generates  a  large  volume  of  sfiv- 
Ings  No  other  country  has  a  comparable 
capacity  to  supply  capltiil  both  at  home  and 
abroad  As  a  result,  the  United  States  has 
supplied  much  of  the  free  world  demand  for 
capital  throughout  the  postwar  period  Re- 
turns from  these  Investments,  already  a 
major  favorable  element  In  our  balance  of 
payment?  will  be  even  more  Important  In 
the  future 

Nevertheless,  concentrated  outflows  of  pri- 
vate capital  can  create  severe  difficulties, 
even  for  a  country  with  the  financial  strength 
of  the  United  States  Difficulties  arise  p.ir- 
tlcularly  when  svich  capital  movements  oc- 
cur at  i;  time  when  the  dollar  Is  alre.idy  un- 
der pressure  for  other  reasons  The  United 
States  experienced  such  a  combination  of 
conditions  in  1962  and  early  1963  This 
created  a  situation  which — had  It  been  per- 
mitted to  continue  unchecked^-could  have 
Imperiled  the  stability  of  the  dollar  and. 
hence,  of  the  International  monetary  sys- 
tem 

These  conditions  led  to  a  series  of  actions 
by  the  US  Government  In  July  1953  This 
program  included  me;ioures  to:  (1)  raise 
short-term  interest  rates.  (2p  reduce  further 
Government  expenditures  overseas,  (3»  ex- 
pand commercial  exp<.)rts.  i4)  Increase  for- 
eign tourism  In  the  United  States,  and  (5» 
finance  the  ba!ance-of-paymeuts  deftclt  In 
ways  that  result  In  a  minimum  drain  on  our 
gold  stock  In  addition,  the  President  re- 
quested congressional  approval  of  the  pro- 
posed Interest  equalization  tax  on  purchases 
of  foreign  securities  by  U  S  residents,  de- 
signed as  a  temporary  expedient  to  stem  the 
accelerating  outflow  of  private  capital  Into 
foreign  portfolio  Investments  In  his  mes- 
sage presenting  this  program.  President  Ken- 
nedy announced  his  decision  to  create  this 
tiisk  force  and  set  forth  Its  terms  of  reference 

In  carrying  out  Its  assignment,  the  task 
force  called  for  advice  and  assistance  from 
major  segments  of  the  US.  Industrial  and 
financial  C(jmmunltles  The  counsel  received 
from  representatives  i;)f  mvestment  banking 
and  brokerage  firms  securities  exchanges.  In- 
vestment companies,  comnierclal  banks  and 
Industrial  corporations  has  contributed 
greatly  to  the  effectiveness  and  realism  of 
the  task  force's  deliberations 

The  purpose  of  our  report  Is  to  set  forth 
actions  which  we  recommend  be  taken  by  the 
US  private  sector  and  the  U  .s  Ciovernment. 
designed    - 

1  To  Improve  the  U  S  balance  of  interna- 
tional payments  by  Increasing  foreign  Invest- 
ment In  U  S  corporate  securities. 

2  To  guide  US -based  International  cor- 
porations Intt)  making  Increa-sed  use  c)f  the 
p<x)ls  of  savings  now  accumulating  In  indus- 
trial nations  in  which  they  do  htislne.ss    and 

3  To  help  establish  conditions  under 
which  restraining  Influences  on  capital  flows 
between  the  Industrially  advanced  coun- 
tries— Including  the  propose<l  U  S  Interest 
equalization  tax  can  lie  renuv, ed  lUmln- 
Ished  or  allowed  to  expire 

Becau-^e  of  the  favorable  prospects  for  the 
U  S.  economy,  some  of  the  savings  accumu- 


lated In  other  industrial  countries  are  flo 
ing  here  for  investment  It  Is  not  unrea«on' 
able  to  expect  that  this  flow  could  h* 
Increased,  particularly  If  US  taxation  nj 
foreign  Investors  and  other  Inhibiting  facton 
were  alleviated  and  our  private  selling  effort 
reinforced. 

The  Incentives  and  Influences  eovernine 
International  capital  flows  are,  howt-ver  com 
plex  and  not  wholly  predictable  Habits  and 
tears  derived  Irom  a  UfetUne  of  experience 
with  w.irs.  inflation,  deprcssloti.s.  and  crise* 
are  at  least  as  Important  In  Influencing  in- 
vestment  decisions  as  are  the  d.iy-to-dav 
m.>vements  of  security  prices,  dividend  rat« 
and  economic  Indicators 

Against  this  background,  the  main  con- 
cern of  the  ta.'^k  force  has  been  to  satlsfv  it- 
self  that  Us  recommendations  uiii  operate 
In  the  right  direction,  and  as  promptlv  at 
possible 

The  findings  and  recommendations  of  this 
rei-iort  are  directed  to  four  main  area.s: 

First,  the  U  S  financial  community;  that 
js  Investment  banking  and  bri;keragp  firms 
commercial  banks.  lnve.<tm,ent  companies 
and  securities  exchanges 

Second.  US  Industrial  corporations  with 
substantial   operations  overseas. 

Third,  US  taxation  of  foreltrn  Investors 
in  U  S  securities  and  the  clarification  of 
quest I'lns  which  have  arisen  in  coimectlon 
with  the  udministr.itlon  of  Federal  securities 
laws 

Fourth,  the  reduction — or  elimination, 
where  circumstances  permit — of  monetary 
legal,  administrative,  and  Institutional 
restrictions  abroad  which  Inhibit  Investment 
by  foreigners  In  the  securities  of  U  .S  corpo- 
rations and  which  hamper  US  companies  in 
financing  their  oversea  operations  from 
foreign  sources 

II     AC!  ions   involving   THE   T  S    FINANCIAL 
COMMl  NITY 

This  section  of  the  report  pre.'^ents  our 
views  as  to  measures  which  the  U  S  securi- 
ties Industry — brokers,  dealers.  Investment 
bankers,  securities  exchanges,  and  Invest- 
ment companies — and  commercial  banks.  In 
cooperation  with  US  corporations  whose 
shares  are  publicly  held,  can  take  to  in- 
crease the  owner.ship  of  US  corporate  se- 
curities by  111', estors  In  the  other  Industrial 
nations  of  the  free  world 

Direct  ownership  of  equity  securities  by 
the  public  18  not  nearly  so  broad  In  other 
countries  as  In  the  United  States  Foreign- 
ers owning  US  securities  tend  to  be  wealthy, 
sophlstlc.tted  investors  In  most  countries 
facilities  for  serving  a  broad  Itr.e.sting  pub- 
lic have  not  been  developed  as  Intensively 
as  In  the  United  States.  Most  Investors 
abroad  encounter  difficulty  In  obtaining  In- 
formation about  companies  and  securities. 
Securities  transactions  are  generally  handled 
thr<.>ugh  banks,  which  make  little  or  no  ef- 
fort to  encourage  equity  Investment  by  cus- 
tomers with  small  accounts.  Indirect  own- 
ership fif  equities  through  Institutions,  such 
its  pension  and  insiirance  funds  Is  at  a  less- 
developed  stage  abroad  than  In  the  United 
States,  moreover,  the  number  and  size  of 
such  Institutions  are  considerably  smaller 
than  In  the  United  States  Despite  these 
clrcumsUinces,  we  believe  foreign  purchases 
of  US  securities  can  be  significantly  ex- 
panded. 

Our  recommendation."?  here  are  concerned 
with  (  1  1  selling  US  corporate  securities 
abroad.  (2i  ad.iptlng  US  corporate  securi- 
ties to  foreign  markets,  (3i  selling  US  In- 
vestment company  shares  abroad.  (4i  pro- 
viding Informatl'in  to  foreign  Investors,  and 
(5)  attracting  foreign  bank  deposits. 

Sfiling   U  S    rorporate  apcvTities  abmad 
Recommendation    No     1  :    U  S    Investment 
bankers  and  brokerage  firms  should  Intensify 
their  efforts   to  develop   facilities  for  reach- 
ing foreign  Investors  directly 


,^..tl,1n    No    2     U.S.   Investment 
Te^rid  t'Xrage  'firms    should    seek 
banker*    '^  ,  ,relen  regulations  and  prac- 

-'^^'^S  unduT  '  re^tflct  the  ability  of 
'"^  «*n  to  promote  the  sale  of  U.S.  securl- 
Ses '!^*to  deardlrectly  with  potential  foreign 

'"i^'^'Ii^ners  may  buv  U.S.  corporate  securl- 
"^'bl      il)     Pl'^clng    orders    with    foreign 
w'^ks  or  brokers,  who  In   turn  may  either 
f^e  the  orders  with  U.S.  firms  for  execution 
P'^hP  U  °  miirket  or  execute  the  orders  on 
'%Sclgn   exchange   or   In   the   foreign   over- 
f.l  hunter   market;    or    (2)    placing  orders 
''!,e^lv  with   brokers  In  the  United   SUtes 
^T.th  their  oversea  offices  for  execution  In 
^l    rnited  States.    However,  not  all  of  these 
'^tnnpls  arc  open  In  all  countries. 
'""^  p  te  the  recent  growth  in  offices  of  U.S. 
hn?kenie  firms  abroi^d,  sales  efforts  by  U.S. 
K^.kprs  are  h.uupered  In  most  foreign  coun- 
f,?Ps  bv  restrictions  on  advertising  or  direct 
roun^^che^  to  p<.tentlal  Investors.     In  some 
Suntrles,    U.S.    brokerage    firms    are    pro- 
Mb  t*<l  from  soliciting  securities  business  of 
anv  Wnrt      I"  others  they  are  permitted  to 
deal  only  with  biuiks. 

ODDort unities  may  exist  to  open  new  chan- 
^eisT^r  dealing  directly  with  the  local  In- 
v«>tlnK  public.  Every  effort  should  be  made 
fflnd  >nd  utilize  such  opportunities,  even 
Sough  it  may  require  modification  of  estab- 
nshed  practices  or  governmental  regulations. 
Recommendation  No.  3:  U.S.  Investment 
banke!-s  and  brokerage  firms,  with  the  co- 
operation of  interested  U.S.  corporations. 
should  endeavor  U3  obtain  shares  of  U.b. 
corporations  for  distribution  abroad. 

In  certain  cases  it  may  be  possible  for  U.S. 
securities    firms    to    obUln    blocks    of    U.S. 
securities  for  distribution  exclusively  abroad. 
Distribution   abroad   may   Involve   a   greater 
amount    of    time    and   effort    and.    possibly. 
greater    compensation     to    foreign     broker- 
dealer  firms  than  would  distribution  In  the 
United  Stales.     However,  as  pointed  out  be- 
low   certain  circumstances  may  be  present 
which   would  significantly  Increase   the   at- 
tractiveness of  exclusive  oversea  dUtxibution. 
One  source  of  such  blocks  would  be  out- 
standing securities  that   would  have   to  be 
registered  with  the  Securities  and  Exchange 
Commisislon    (SEC)    If    sold    In    the    United 
States      However,   because   of  the  time  and 
expen.se    involved,    or    for    other    reasons,    It 
may  not  be  desirable  to  register  such  blocks. 
Holders  of  .such   securities  might  prefer  to 
have    US     securities    firms    undertake    dis- 
tribution abroad,  and  thus  avoid  the  Incon- 
venience and  cost   of   registration  with  the 
Securities  and  Exchange   Commission.     U.S. 
corporations    could    cixjperate    by    directing 
attention  of  large  stockholders  to  the  pos- 
sible advanUges  of  selling  blocks  In  foreign 
markets. 

Where  the  expenses  can  be  Justified  by 
sound  business  purposes,  Interested  U.S. 
corporations  might  be  willing  to  absorb  costs 
of  distributing  their  shares  abroad.  In  such 
circumstances,  blocks  of  shares  could  be 
provided  by  two  means:  First,  corporations 
wishing  to  raise  additional  capital  could. 
where  feasible.  Issue  new  shares  for  sale 
abroad  Second,  corporations  which  consider 
11  adv.mtHgcous  and  practical  to  have  In- 
creased foreign  ownership  of  their  shares, 
but  which  do  not  need  new  capital,  might 
have  blocks  of  their  outst,Tndlng  shares  ac- 
quired in  the  open  market  for  eventual  re- 
distribution abroad 

It  would  be  shnrUs*ghted.  however,  to  take 
advantage  of  lack  of  regulations  In  other 
countries  comparable  to  those  of  the  Securi- 
ties and  Exchange  Commission  In  the  United 
States  As  long  as  adequate  disclosures  are 
m  ide  when  Issues  are  being  offered  abroad. 
there  should  be  no  need  to  go  through  the 
>  formality  and  expense  of  registration  In  the 
United  SUtes. 

Rewmmendatlon  No.  4:  The  Securities  and 
Exchange  Commission  should  issue  a  release 
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setting  forth  the  circumstances  under  which 
It  would  normally  Issue  a  "no  action"  letter 
providing  that  no  registration  be  required 
on  public  offerings  of  securities  outside  of 
the  United  States  to  foreign  purchasers,  in- 
cluding dealers. 

The  Securities  and  Exchange  Commission 
heretofore  has  been  helpful  in  Issuing  "no 
action"  letters  In  Individual  cases  when  the 
facts  permitted.    If  a  general  policy  could  be 
set  forth,  however.  It  would  clarify  the  posi- 
tion of  the  Commission  in  this  regard  and 
facilitate   the   activities   of   U.S.    investment 
bankers  In  foreign  markets.    It  would  also  be 
helpful  If  such  a  policy  statement  indicated 
that   (1)    a  simultaneous  private  placement 
of  the  same  securities  in  the  United  States 
would  not  prevent  the  issuance  of  a  "no  ac- 
tion" letter,  and  (2)   the  sale  could  be  con- 
ducted from  and  closed  In  the  United  States. 
Recommendation  No.  5:  The  Securities  and 
Exchange  Commission  should  issue  a  release 
eliminating  the  requirement  that  foreign  un- 
derwriters  participating   exclusively    In   dis- 
tributions  of    securities    to    nonresidents    of 
the  United  States  register  as  broker-dealers. 
Foreign  securities  dealers  are  often  asked 
to  participate  In  a  U.S.  underwriting  or  sell- 
ing syndicate.     Although  the  Securities  and 
Exchange   Commission  has   attempted   on   a 
case-by-case  basis  to  free  such  foreign  deal- 
ers from  the  necessity  to  register  as  broker- 
dealers,  enough  uncertainty  remains  to  make 
this  situation  an  Impediment  to  the  success- 
ful   distribution   of    U.S.    securities    abroad. 
There  should  be  no  requirement  for  foreign 
brokers  to  register  even  though  they  may  be- 
long to  an  underwriting  or  selling  group,  oth- 
er members  of  which  are  engaged  in  the  dis- 
tribution of  the  same  securities  in  the  United 

Recommendation  No.  6:  U.S.  investment 
bankers  should  Include  foreign  banks  and 
securities  firms  as  underwriters,  whenever 
possible,  or  as  selling  group  members  in  new 
offerings  and  secondary  distributions  of 
either  domestic  or  foreign  securities. 

The  Inclusion  of  foreign  banks  and  securi- 
ties firms  as  members  of  the  underwriting 
groups  for  domestic  or  foreign  securities 
would  dlrecUy  Involve  them  In  the  responsi- 
bility for  the  successful  distribution  of  a 
portion  of  the  offerings  abroad. 

Recommendation  No.  7:  U.S.  Investment 
bankers  and  brokerage  firms  should  organize 
the  underwriting  and  distribution  of  dollar- 
denominated  foreign  securities  Irsues  so  that 
the  maximum  possible  amount  Is  sold  to  In- 
vestors abroad. 

In  the  past  several  years,  sales  to  foreigners 
of  new  securities  Issues  underwritten  In  the 
United  States   have  been  primarily  foreign 
government  and  foreign  corporate  bonds  (In- 
cluding convertible  debt  securities)  denomi- 
nated in  U.S.  dollars.    Since  the  proposal  of 
the  interest  equalization  tax.  however,  such 
Issues  in  the  U.S.  capital  market  have  been 
practically  nonexistent.     When  final   action 
has  been  taken  on  the  tax  and  the  market 
for  newly  issued  foreign  securities  reopens. 
U.S   investment  bankers  should  endeavor  to 
place  the  largest  possible  proportion  of  th^e 
securities  abroad  In  order  to  minimize  the 
impact  on  our  balance  of  payments.     (From 
the  standpoint  of  the  foreign  borrower  whose 
securities  are  subject  to  the  Interest  equali- 
zation tax.  this  will  reduce  the  amount  of  the 
issue  subject   to   the   tax.)      Similar   efforts 
should  be  made  vsrlth  respect  to  foreign  se- 
curities offered  In  the  U.S.  market  which  are 
exempt  from  this  tax. 

Recommendation  No.  8:  U.S.  conunerclal 
banks  should  intensify  efforts  to  attract  for- 
eign trust  accounts  for  Investment  In  U.S. 
corporate  securities. 

Typically,  trust  accounts  of  foreigners 
managed  by  U.S.  conunerclal  banks  are  In- 
vested m  U.S.  securities;  thus  their  growth 
is  a  positive  factor  in  our  balance  of  pay- 
ments. New  trust  accounts  could  be  solicited 
by     (a)     more    Intensive    use    of    foreign 


branches  for  this  purpose;  (b)  oversea  sales 
visits  bv  trust  officers;  and  (c)  establishment 
of  oversea  trust  companies  or  related  fa- 
cilities. ,^,  . 

Recommendation  No.  9:  The  Securities  and 
Exchange  Commission  should  serve  as  an 
information  center  regarding  listing  require- 
ments, and  distribution  regulations  and 
practices  abroad. 

The  Securities  and  Exchange  Commission 
has  expressed  to  the  task  force  its  willingness 
to  serve  as  a  clearinghouse  for  Information 
on  relevant  foreign  securities  laws  and  prac- 
tices and  on  Issuers'  experiences  In  selling 
securities  overseas. 


Adapting  U.S.  corporate  securities  to  foreign 
markets 
Recommendation  No.  10:  Major  U.S.  cor- 
porations should  arrange  for  U.S.  banks  and 
trust  companies  to  Issue,  through  their 
foreign  branches  and  correspondents,  de- 
positary receipts  for  U.S.  corporate  shares. 

The  task  force  believes  that  depositary  re- 
ceipts in  bearer  or  registered  form,  which 
would  be  "good  delivery"  internationally, 
would  be  useful  in  facilitating  foreign  In- 
vestment in  U.S.  corporate  securities.  Trad- 
ing of  depositary  receipts  on  foreign  stock 
exchanges  would  be  facilitated  by  having 
them  ( 1 )  denominated  In  fractions  of  whole 
shares,  thus  bringing  the  unit  prices  closer 
to  those  customary  in  foreign  markets,  and 
(2)  printed  in  the  language  of  the  country  In 
which  thev  are  to  be  traded. 

The  costs  of  the  depositary  receipts  now 
available  to  European  Investors  are  borne 
by  the  holders.  Corporations  whose  secu- 
rities a-e  already  available  In  depositary  re- 
ceipt form,  or  who  wish  to  initiate  depositary 
receipt  arrangements,  should  consider  ab- 
sorbing some  of  the  costs  of  the  service. 
Some  foreign  corporations  whose  shares  are 
traded  In  the  United  States  In  the  form  of 
American  depositary  receipts  presently  bear 
such  costs. 

Selling  U.S.  investment  company  shares 

abroad 
Foreign  holdings  of  U.S.  Investment  com- 
pany shares  have  shown  a  steady  Increase 
over  the  years.  Initial  foreign  participation 
was  primarily  through  purchase  of  shares 
of  closed-end  investment  companies.  A  few 
of  these  have  had,  and  continue  to  have, 
substantial  foreign  shareholders;  some  are 
listed  on  European  stock  exchanges.  With 
the  cooperation  of  the  companies  concerned, 
foreign  interest  In  this  medlvim  for  invest- 
ment m  the  U.S.  economy  can  be  Increased. 

Since  the  foreign  distribution  of  U.S.  open- 
end  Investment  company  (mutual  fund) 
shares  is  largely  through  banks  and  brokers, 
opportunities  for  direct  solicitation  by  the 
issuers  are  limited.  A  few  specialized  U.S. 
sales  organizations  solicit  foreign  Investors 
directly,  primarily  In  countries  without  de- 
veloped financial  Institutions. 

Recommendation  No.  11:  U.S.  investment 
companies  should  plan  and  carry  out  a  pro- 
gram to  acquaint  foreign  Investors  with  the 
advantages  of  owning  U.S.  closed-end  Invest- 
ment company  shares. 

Recommendation  No.  12:  Distributors  of 
U.S.  open-end  Investment  company  shares 
should  devise  methods  for  achieving  ad- 
ditional foreign  distribution  of  such  shares, 
where  locally  permitted. 

Recommendation  No.  13:  U.S.  Investment 
company  distributors  should  seek  the  modi- 
fication of  foreign  regulations  and  practices 
which  restrict  the  availability  of  their  shares 
to  foreign  Investors. 

Recommendation  No.  14:  U.S.  closed-end 
investment  companies  should  seek  to  place 
original  and  secondary  offerings  of  their 
shares  with  foreign  Investors  and,  where 
feasible,  list  these  shares  on  major  foreign 
exchanges. 

The  Investment  Company  Institute  has 
agreed  to  inform  Its  member  companies  of 
the  objectives  of  this  task  force,  suggesting 
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that  they  undertake  more  active  study  of 
foreign  dlatrlbutlon  opportunities  Some 
foreign  banks  and  securities  dealers  on 
which  U.S.  Investment  companies  depend  for 
dlatirlbutlon  offer  shares  of  their  own  Invest- 
ment companies.  Neverthe!e.<s.  there  are 
bank*  and  other  p  JtentlAl  distributors  In 
Europe  and  elsewhere  who  do  not  have  com- 
petitive Issues  to  offer  More  aggressive 
search  for  such  distributors  would  undoubt- 
edly develop  additional  sales 

In  addition,  the  Institute  Is  studying  the 
feasibility  of  a  detailed  c juntry-by-country 
review  of  legal,  tax.  and  registration  require- 
ments to  assist  the  fducatlonal  and  promo- 
tional efforts  of  U  S  mutual  fund  spons<jrs 
It  Is  also  considering  translation  Into  fore'.cn 
languages  of  basic  materials  describing  In- 
vestment companies 

Providing    information    to   foreign    investors 

The  flow  of  Information  on  securities  mar- 
kets and  Individual  corp  nations  which  the 
US  public  receives  as  a  matter  of  course 
from  the  press,  radio,  brokerage  firms,  ad- 
visory services,  and  directly  from  companies 
Is  unique.  Abroad,  comparable  information 
Is  not  readily  available.  Thus  Information 
disclosed  by  publicly  owned  US  corpora- 
tions Is  one  of  our  most  effective  potential 
alda  as  we  seek  to  channel  a  growing  share 
of  foreign  savings  Into  U  S.  Investments. 

Recommendation  No  15  In  order  to  pro- 
mote the  purchase  of  U.S.  corporate  securities 
abroad — 

(a)  the  U.S.  financial  community  should 
cooperate  closely  w:th  major  US  corpora- 
tions In  the  dissemination  of  corporate  re- 
ports In  foreign  languages  and  in  the  pub- 
lication of  financial  data  In  foreign  news- 
papers; 

lb)  U.S.  Investment  bankers  and  broker- 
age firms  should  prepare  research  and  statis- 
tical reports  In  foreign  languai^es  for  dis- 
tribution to  foreign  investors  through  local 
banks  and  securities  firms  and  promote  the 
publication  of  more  detailed  U  S  stock  mar- 
ket and  financial  Information  In  the  foreign 
press; 

ic)  facilities  of  US  commercial  banks 
should  be  fully  utilized  to  distribute  to  for- 
eign financial  Institutions  and  Investors  re- 
ports, preferably  In  foreign  languages,  on  the 
US  economy; 

Id)  U.S.  securities  exchanges  should  take 
advantage  of  new  communication  techniques 
and  reduced  rates  to  promote  broader  use 
abroad  of  stock  quotation  and  financial  news 
services; 

le)  U.S.  Investment  bankers  and  broker- 
age firms  should  offer  securities  orientation 
and  sales  training  programs  to  personnel  of 
foreign  banks  and  securities  firms,  ar.d 

(fi  U.S.  Investment  bankers,  brokerage 
firms  and  securities  exchanges  should  work 
with  their  foreign  cjunterparts  and  the  for- 
eign press  to  broaden  share  ownership  by 
foreign  Investors. 

Some  U.S. -based  International  companies 
already  publish  reports  In  foreign  lan- 
guages. Distribution  ot  reports  directly  to 
Investors  abroad  Is  more  dl.'Hcult  than  In  the 
United  States,  however,  and  Is  complicated 
by  the  predominant  foreign  practice  of  not 
rei^isterlng  shares  m  the  names  i»f  beneficial 
owners.  Consequently.  It  Is  necessary  for 
such  companies  to  work  closely  with  foreign 
banks  to  Insure  that  their  reports  reach  the 
actual  Bhareowners.  Companies  also  should 
take  particular  care  to  include  the  foreign 
news  services  and  the  foreign  press  In  news 
distributions 

US.  securities  firms  are  an  Important 
channel  abroad  for  market  Information  on 
U.S.  securities.  But  since  local  regulations 
or  traditions  limit  their  ability  to  reach  the 
public  directly  In  many  countries.  US.  firms 
now  concentrate  their  efforts  on  supplying 
material  to  foreign  banks  and  brokers  Still 
missing,  however.  Is  a  means  for  providing 
broader  circulation  of  U  S    market  news  to 


the  general  public  abroad  To  fill  the  re- 
quirement, US  securities  firms  with  foreign 
offices  should  supply  IcKral  newspapers  with 
abrldi<ed  tables  of  prices  of  U  .S  securities 
converted  t.)  local  currencies  They  should 
ascertain  and  provide  the  type  of  dally  mar- 
ket news  foreign  papers  will  publish 

US  commercial  banks  now  do  a  thorough 
Job  of  keeping  U  S  firms  Informed  of  finan- 
cial conditions  abroad  Beyond  this,  they 
should  intensify  their  efforts  to  acquaint 
foreigners  with  the  general  desirability  of  In- 
vesting In  the  United  States 

The  full  st^x-k  ticker  service,  which  until 
now  has  been  prohibitively  expensive  out- 
side the  United  States  and  Canada,  Is  mak- 
ing Its  appearance  overseas  Because  up-to- 
the-minute  price  information  Is  a  necessary 
brokerage  service,  this  should  encourage  for- 
eign  Investment   In   U  S    securities 

Personnel  of  foreign  banks  and  brokerage 
firms  who  deal  directly  with  ultimate  pur- 
chasers abroad  often  have  little  knowledge 
of  US  securities  or  US.  market  procedures. 
Representatives  of  US  Internatlonid  securi- 
ties firms  should  consider  offering  such  f>er- 
sonnel  condensed  versions  of  the  training 
given  registered  representatives  In  the  United 
States 

Educational  programs  designed  to  broaden 
share  ownership  would  be  advantageous  to 
all  Industrialized  countries  Here  the  US 
securities  Industry  can  play  a  constructive 
role,  both  directly  and  by  assisting  their 
foreign  counterparts  In  devising  and  con- 
ducting  their  own   information    programs. 

Attracting  foreign  deposits  in  U.S.  bank.i 

Recommendation  No.  16;  The  Congress 
should  adopt  legislation  discontinuing  man- 
datory regulation  of  maximum  interest  rates 
on   domestic    and   foreign    time    deposits. 

Recommendation  No  17  Pending  adoption 
of  such  legislation,  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board  of  Governors  should  adnUnlster  regu- 
lation Q  In  a  flexible  manner  permitting  U  S 
commercial  banks  to  meet  Internatlunally 
competitive  Interest  rates  on  both  domestic 
and  foreign  time  deposits 

Foreign  time  deposits  with  maturities  ex- 
ceeding 1  year  In  U.S.  banks  are  similar  to 
foreign  purchases  of  longrun  securities  In 
their  effect  on  the  US.  balance  of  payments 
Encouraging  such  deposits  thus  is  clearly 
within  the  terms  of  reference  of  the  task 
force 

While  an  Increase  In  short-term  deposits 
In  the  United  States  by  foreigners  would  not 
reduce  the  US.  payments  deficit  as  custom- 
arily defined.  It  wovild  tend,  at  least  tem- 
porarily, to  reduce  the  volume  of  liquid  dol- 
LiX  .assets  that  foreign  central  banks  might 
use  to  buy  gold. 

Similarly,  greater  short-term  Investment  In 
this  country  by  U  S  residents  and  corpora- 
tions who  would  otherwise  place  their  funds 
abroad  would  directly  reduce  tlie  US  pay- 
ments deficit 

The  growth  In  time  deposits  in  US  banks 
In  recent  years  has  reflected  Increases  In 
rates  paid  on  such  deposits,  following  In- 
creases In  the  maximum  rates  under  regula- 
tions of  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  of  Gov- 
ernors and  the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance 
Corporation  Foreign  official  time  deposits 
have  likewise  risen  substantlallv  since  their 
exemptlim   fr^m  regulation   Iji  October   1962 

The  objective  of  Increasing  commercial 
banks'  ability  to  compete  for  foreign  time  de- 
posits could  be  enhanced  either  ( 1 )  by  legis- 
lation crjmpletely  abolishing  the  power  of 
the  Board  of  Governors  of  the  Federal  Re- 
serve System  to  regulate  maximum  Interest 
rates  on  time  deposits,  or  i2)  by  placing  that 
authority  ^n  a  standby  basis,  as  the  present 
administration  has  proposed  Members  of 
the  task  force  are  divided  in  their  opinion  as 
to  which  of  these  alternatives  should  be  used 
to  achieve  this  objective;  hence  no  recom- 
mendation as  between  these  alternatives  Is 
made. 


Ill      .^CTIONS     INVOLVING    US. -BASED    INTU- 
NATIONAL    fORPORATlONS 

Dividends,  interest,  and  other  receipts  from 
existing  U  S  direct  Investments  abroad  have 
in  recent  years,  been  about  twice  as  large  u' 
our  new  direct  investment  outlays  in  forelan 
countries  It  Is  clear,  therefore,  that  foreign 
operations  of  US  -ba.sed  International  cw- 
poratlons  are  already  making  an  Importam 
pf>sltlve  contribution  to  the  U  S  balance  of 
payments  Nevertheless,  for  limited  perlodi 
of  time  and  with  respect  to  certain  areas  of 
the  world,  our  outflows  of  capital  can  exceed 
our  receipts  from  those  areas.  Hence,  it  u 
also  clear  that  programs  designed  to  d)  in. 
crease  f'jrelgn  ownership  of  the  shares  of 
US.  corporations  and  (2)  maximize  the  use 
of  foreign  sources  of  finance  can  Increase  the 
overall  positive  contribution  which  U.S.- 
based  International  corporations  make  to  the 
U  S    balance  of  payments. 

We  set  forth  below  specific  programs  we 
believe  will  be  of  Interest  to  managements  of 
International  corporations  based  In  the 
United  States.  These  programs  are  not  pre- 
sented as  detailed  prescriptions  for  action, 
since  the  complexity  of  the  subject  matter 
makes  that  lmp(.>sfilble  Rather,  they  are 
suggested  as  general  procedures  which  might 
prove    feasible   under   certain   circumstances.. 

Increasing  foreign  ownership  of  the  securitiet 
of  U  S  corporations 

Increasing  foreign  ownership  of  the  se- 
curities of  US  corporations  will  require  Ini- 
tiatives by  both  the  US.  private  and  public 
sectors  In  section  II  we  have  discussed  ac- 
tions by  brokerage  and  Investment  banking 
firms.  Investment  companies,  commercial 
b<inks,  and  the  securities  exchanges.  In  this 
section  we  take  up  actions  by  the  corpora- 
tions themselves 

Recommendation  No.  18:  US-based  Inter- 
national cor{)oratlons  should  consider  the 
advantages  of  Increased  local  ownership  of 
their  parent  company  shares  In  countries  in 
which  they  have  affiliates. 

Recommendation  No  19:  Where  con.eldera- 
tlon  under  reconimendatlon  No.  18  above  la 
favorable,  corporation  should  collaborate 
with  the  U.S.  financial  community  In  encour- 
aging greater  foreign  ownership  of  their 
shares 

In  addition  to  the  balancc-of-paymenta 
Impact,  there  Is  yet  another  dimension  to 
the  role  of  free  world  International  corpora- 
tions, wherever  ba.sed  Tlirough  their  plants, 
distribution,  facilities,  and  other  business 
operations,  strong  local  relationships  have 
been  developed  to  encotirage  and  support 
their  growth  These  relations  would  be  fur- 
ther strengthened  If  they  were  extended  to 
Include   that  of  corporation   to  stockliolder. 

Recommei^.datlon  Nn  20:  U.S.  securities 
exchanges  should  subnilt  a  plan  acceptable 
to  the  Securities  and  Exchange  Commission 
permitting  U  S  -based  International  cor- 
porations to  encourage  foreign  ownership 
of  their  stock. 

Under  this  plan,  which  would  be  publicly 
announced  and  open  to  all  brokers,  a  cor- 
poration would  be  permitted  to  pay  whatever 
(■unij>ensatlon  Is  necessary  to  achieve  dis- 
tribution of  Its  securities  abroad  The 
broker  receiving  the  compensation  would  be 
jiermltted  to  pay  all  or  part  of  such  com- 
pensation to  the  employee  or  foreign  broker 
producing  the  order.  Once  Initiated,  such  a 
plan  would  continue  until  terminated  by  the 
1  (irpi  Tatkiii 

Recommendation  No  21 :  The  Treasury  De- 
partment shtnild  Issue  a  ruling  that  would 
establish  the  tax  deductibility  of  costs  In- 
curred by  U  S.  corporations  In  arranging 
for  securities  firms  to  place  their  securities 
outside  the  United  States  as  part  of  pro- 
granis  to  Improve  their  oversea  relation- 
ships 

The  task  force  recognizes  that  any  plan 
undertaken   by    a   corporation   to  distribute 
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horpa  abroad  would  involve  certain  costs. 
L"tever  in  many  civses.  the  good  will  which 
iri  be  created  by  corporations  having  a 
'?h«tHiitlal  number  of  shareholders  in  other 
'"  !,,r,es  where  they  do  business  might  be 
rin"dered  to  Justify  the  costs.     Since  many 
rs  coriwratlons  have  already  adopted  pro- 
ms in  the  nature  of  Institutional  adver- 
f""      designed    to    Improve    their    oversea 
^»Monships.  It  would  appear  that  any  ex- 
^','ses    incurred    In    encouraging    securities 
^•ns  '0  place  stock   overseas  as  a   part  of 
,L^'e  pro«ran^s  should  be  appropriate  deduc- 
•ions  from  taxable  Income  as  ordinary  and 
n'lcessarv  bu.Miiess  expenses. 
Recommendation     No.     22:     Corporations 
h    ••d    collaborate    with     VS.    InvestnMnt 
bankers  In  the  utilization  by  the  latter  of 
t,echnlques  for  distribution  abroad  of  new  or 
sKondarv  Issues  of  their  stock. 

Some  corjxiratlons  may  find  that  there  are 
advaiuages  In  having  blocks  of  their  stock 
sod  abroad.  US.  Investment  bankers  can 
suegest  a  variety  of  means  by  which  such 
bitx-ks  can  be  made  available  for  distribution 
bri  ad  The  cooperation  of  the  U.S.  corpo- 
?.Htions  Involved  Is  essential  to  the  success  of 
su'h  ,t  distribution. 

Recommendation  No.  23;  U.S.  corporations 
should  offer  their  shares  to  employees  in  for- 
eign countries  where  stock  purchase,  supple- 
mer.tal  comiJensatlon  or  other  incentive 
•ilsns  are  feasible  and  desirable. 
'^  Many  U  S.  corporations  encourage  em- 
pi  vee  ownership  of  parent  company  shares; 
some  offer  financial  Incentives  to  promote 
5u:h  ownership  by  their  oversea  employees. 
Mo-^t  countries  permit  such  plans,  although 
s  me  restrict  purchase  of  foreign  shares  by 
their  nationals.  Where  savings  plans  for 
foreign  employees  are  currently  In  force  or 
are  under  consideration,  parent  company 
stock  could  form  an  important  feature  of 
such  plans,  subject,  of  course,  to  local  regu.- 
latlons.  Funded  i>enslon  plans  of  foreign 
affiliates  may  also  offer  scope  for  greater  in- 
vestment in" US    sectiritles. 

Many  foreign  nationals  employed  by  U.S. 
companies  abroad  may  be  unfamiliar  with 
shares  but  may  have  had  experience  with 
interest-paying  Investments.  Hence,  con- 
vertible bonds  of  the  parent  companies  or  of 
their  subsidiaries  would  be  In  some  cases 
attractive  Instruments  for  employee  savings 
plans. 

Rec<immendatlon  No.  24:  U.S. -based  Inter- 
national corporations  should  consider  the 
advantages  of  listing  their  shares  on  foreign 
stock  exchanges 

Many  large  US.  corporations  are  not  listed 
:a  foreign  stock  exchanges;  other  U.S.  com- 
panies are  listed  on  exchanges  of  some  coun- 
tries but  not  on  others.  Although  most  for- 
e;gn  trading  In  listed  U.S.  corporate  secu- 
rities will  probably  continue  to  take  place 
on  exchanges  In  New  York,  listing  of  such 
securities  on  foreign  securities  exchanges 
should  stimulate  their  purchase  by  foreign- 
ers. Financial  and  other  Information  re- 
garding US  corporate  Issuers  derived  from 
::sting  api)licatlon8  and  reporting  requlre- 
.Tents  would  be  disseminated  abroad  In  local 
languages  Also,  listing  would  assist  in  creat- 
ing liX'al  market.s  for  such  securities,  an  im- 
?ortr.nt  consideration  In  connection  with 
.x.i\  public  offerings  or  large  private  place- 
3ients  of  securities. 

After  InlthiJ  holdings  of  their  stock  abroad 
.*-.ave  been  estJibllshed.  US. -based  interna- 
tional corjKiratlons  should  make  every  effort 
;o  insure  adequate  continuing  local  markets 
;ir  the  shares. 

Manmizmg  the  use  of  foreign  sources  of 
debt  financing 
Foreign  debt  financing  raises  fewer  policy 
Issues  for  U  S.  corporations  with  foreign  sub- 
sidiaries than  does  the  issuance  and  sale  of 
equity  securities.  The  primary  factora  to  be 
considered  are  the  relative  availability  of 
loan  funds,  the  costs  of  such  financing  con- 
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sldered  in  conjunction  with  exchange  risks. 
and  the  basic  characteristics  of  local  sources 
of  finance. 

Many  countries  strictly  limit  access  to 
their  capital  markets  by  all  borrowers.  They 
also  limit  the  amount  of  credit  even  If  access 
is  gained.  It  should  be  emphasized,  how- 
ever, that  these  limitations  are  less  severe 
with  respect  to  local  companies,  even  though 
they  may  be  affiliates  of  U.S.  parent  corpora- 
tions. 

Generally  speaking,  the  level  of  Interest 
rates  and  other  financing  costs  tend  to  be 
higher  abroad.  These  costs  and  other 
limitations  have  been  of  greater  Importance 
in  long-term  debt  Issues  than  in  short-  and 
medium-term  financing  from  banks  and 
other  financial  Institutions.  Accordingly, 
many  oversea  subsidiaries  have  relied  on 
short-term  financing  to  a  greater  degree  than 
would  be  considered  sound  financial  prac- 
tice in  domestic  operations. 

Such  short-term  loans  are  actively  sought 
by  foreign  banks  and  foreign  affiliates  of  U.S. 
banks,  with  the  limits  of  available  funds 
and  local  government  policies.  These  bank- 
ing connections  have  become  important 
sources  of  local  Influence  and  information 
for  U.S.  business  firms  operating  abroad. 
Consequently,  they  are  often  relied  on  even 
where  costs  may  be  somewhat  higher  than 
for  other  sources  of  financing. 

In  this  connection,  the  task  force  notes 
that  the  ability  of  oversea  branches  and 
affiliates  of  U.S.  banks  to  provide  foreign 
debt  financing  is  enhanced  by  making  Public 
Law  480  and  other  counterpart  funds  avail- 
able to  such  branches  and  affiliates.  This 
practice,  already  of  long  standing,  should  be 
encouraged  to  the  greatest  extent  feasible 
consistent  with  other  objectives  of  the  pro- 
gram, where  possible  placing  such  funds  on 
a  long-term  basis  and  thereby  facilitating 
badly  needed  capital  loans. 

Recommendation  No.  25:  US-based  In- 
ternational corporations  should  Instruct 
their  senior  officers  and  policy  groups  to 
keep  foreign  financial  operations  under  con- 
stant review,  examining  as  standard  proce- 
dure all  proposals  for  new  financing  from 
the  standpoint  of  the  effect  of  their  actions 
on  the  U.S.  balance-of -payments. 

With  achievement  of  a  high  degree  of  con- 
vertibility and  the  diminution  of  exchange 
risks,  the  incentives  for  maximizing  foreign 
sources  of  financing  are  not  as  strong  as 
several  years  ago.  Nevertheless,  we  believe 
that  the  introduction  of  U.S.  balance-of- 
payments  considerations  Into  all  corporate 
financial  decisions  could  do  much  to  increase 
corporate  borrowing  abroad. 

All  corporations  operating  abroad,  as  a 
matter  of  routine,  rely  on  normal  trade  cred- 
its, accrued  tax  liabilities,  and  other  sources 
of  working  capital  not  Involving  borrowing. 
These  sources  are  significant  and  opportuni- 
ties for  further  expansion  should  be  actively 

sought. 

Recommendation  No.  26:  US-based  inter- 
national corporations  should,  where  feasible. 
finance  their  foreign  operations  in  a  manner 
which  minimizes  the  outlay  of  cash. 

The  use  of  securities  where  foreign  proper- 
ties are  being  acquired  Improves  the  balance 
of  payments  to  the  extent  that  It  reduces 
the  immediate  outfiow  of  cash  funds  from 
the  United  States  or  avoids  the  use  of  funds 
which  otherwise  might  be  remitted  to  the 
United  States.  Many  governments  actively 
solicit  the  establishment  of  foreign  firms  in 
developing  regions.  Special  Inducements  are 
offered,  such  as  low  rentals  for  new  plant 
facilities,  tax  advantages,  and  attractive  lo- 
cal financing.  By  taking  advantage  of  these 
opportunities,  U.S.  companies  planning  to 
produce  abroad  can  reduce  the  need  for 
capital  funds  from  the  United  States. 

UJ3  corporations  investing  overseas  should 
examine  the  possibility  of  utilizing  foreign 
currency  loans  (the  so-called  "Cooley 
loans")  made  available  In  certain  countries 


by  the  U.S.  Government  out  of  receipts  from 
the  sale  of  surplus  agricultural  conmioditles 
under  Public  Law  480, 

Recommendation  No,  27:  In  cases  where 
new  capital  is  required,  U.S.-based  interna- 
tional corporations  should  consider,  in  ap- 
propriate cases,  broadening  local  ownership 
by  offering  in  foreign  capital  markets  bonds 
or  preferred  stock  of  their  local  affiliates  con- 
vertible Into  common  shares  of  the  U.S.  par- 
ent corporation. 

Convertible  securities  should  appeal  to 
foreign  investors  because  they  can  be  de- 
signed to  provide — in  addition  to  conversion 
privileges — the  interest  rate,  maturity,  sink- 
ing fund,  redemption,  and  other  provisions 
conforming  to  the  local  markets'  require- 
ments. Whether  converted  or  not,  and 
whether  Issued  in  dollar  denominations  or 
In  the  currency  of  a  foreign  country,  the  sale 
of  such  securities  would  reduce  the  amount 
of  direct  dollar  investment  by  U.S.  parent 
companies.  As  the  Issuer  of  the  securities 
would  be  a  foreign  subsidiary,  a  foreign  pur- 
chaser would  be  free  of  U.S.  tax  on  the  divi- 
dends or  interest  payments,  although  shares 
issued  on  conversion  would  be  those  of  the 
U.S.  parent. 

Recommendation  No.  28:  U.S.-based  in- 
ternational corporations  should  be  encour- 
aged to  make  available,  through  trade  or 
banking  channels,  specific  case  studies  of 
foreign  financing  operations  to  small-  or  me- 
dium-sized U.S.  firms  interested  in  foreign 
operations  but  less  aware  of  foreign  financing 
opportunities. 

As  we  have  seen,  commercial  banks  and 
agencies  of  foreign  governments  provide  U.S. 
firms  with  information  on  foreign  financing. 
Industrial  corporations  and  trade  associa- 
tions through  well-organized  programs  could 
supplement  this  Information  by  providing 
special  Information  for  U.S.  firms  planning 
to  operate  abroad.  Specific  case  studies  of 
foreign  financing  operations  of  Individual  in- 
dustrial corporations  could  be  distributed  by 
the  corporations  themselves  or  by  business 
schools  and  business  and  financial  organiza- 
tions. Such  studies  would  also  be  appro- 
priate for  seminars  in  schools  of  business  ad- 
ministration. They  would  be  Invaluable  to 
small-  and  medium-sized  corporations  which 
may  be  less  aware  of  the  opportunities  for 
foreign  financing  and  Its  Implications  for  the 
U.S.  balance-of-payments  problem. 

rV.    ACTIONS    INVOLVING    THE    U.S.    GOVERNMENT 

Efforts  by  the  private  business  community 
to  market  U.S.  corporate  securities  to  for- 
eign investors  and  to  increase  the  availabili- 
ty of  foreign  financing  for  U.S.  corporations 
operating  abroad  should  be  accompanied  by 
U.S.  Government  efforts  to  reduce  existing 
deterrents  to  these  activities  which  arise 
from  practices,  regulations,  and  law  here  and 
abroad. 

Preceding  sections  of  this  report  have  re- 
ferred to  specific  areas  where  the  modifica- 
tion of  U.S.  laws  and  Government  prac- 
tices— as  administered  by  the  Treasury 
Department,  the  Securities  and  Exchange 
Commission,  and  the  Federal  Reserve  Board — 
would  facilitate  private  programs.  In  this 
section,  we  recommend  revision  of  U.S.  taxa- 
tion of  foreign  Investors  In  U.S.  securities. 
The  task  force  wishes  to  stress  that  no  tax 
concessions  to  U.S.  corporations  or  Individ- 
uals are  recommended.  Our  recommenda- 
tions here  relate  solely  to  the  removal  or 
reduction  of  obstacles  to  foreign  investment 
in  U.S.  securities. 

The  U.S.  Government  should  take  appro- 
priate action  where  monetary,  legal,  admin- 
istrative, and  Institutional  restrictions  in 
other  countries  inhibit  the  purchase  of  U.S. 
corporate  securities  by  foreign  Investors  and 
hamper  U.S.  companies  In  financing  their 
oversea  operations  from  foreign  sources. 
Primarily,  this  will  Involve  diplomatic  initia- 
tives,   either    bilaterally    or    multllaterally. 
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This  section  will  also  Identify  foreign  gov- 
ernmental restraints  and  practices  to  which 
dlplomaUc  InlUaUves  shuuld  be  addressed 

As  might  be  expected,  views  held  by  vari- 
ous m«mb«rs  of  the  task  force  reflect  the 
division  of  opinion  over  the  desirability  of 
the  Interest  equalization  tax.  fully  developed 
in  hearings  before  the  House  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  It  does  not  seem  neces- 
sary to  review  these  dlfTerences  here,  never- 
theless, nothing  said  or  unsaid  In  this  report 
Is  Intended  to  represent  .my  departure  from 
the  views  Individual  members  may  continue 
to  hold  on  this  subject. 

Revising  US  taxation  of  foreign  investors 

Revision  of  US  t.ix;itlon  of  foreign  inves- 
tors Is  one  of  the  most  immediate  and  pro- 
ductive ways  to  increase  the  flow  of  foreign 
capital  to  this  country. 

Our  recommendations  for  changes  In  taxa- 
tion of  foreign  Investors  are  intended  to  re- 
move a  number  of  elements  m  our  tax  struc- 
ture which  unnecessarily  complicate  and 
inhibit  investment  In  US  C'>rporat«  securi- 
ties without  generating  material  tax  reve- 
nues. They  are  :.  Jt  intended  to  turn  the 
United  States  Into  a  tax  h.iven.  nor  to  drain 
funds  from  developing  countries. 
Basic  provisions   in    Internal   Revenue    Code 

for  taxation  of   nonrendent  alien  individ- 
uals and  foreign  corporations 

Except  as  provided  in  tax  treaties  with 
certain  countries,  nonresident  alien  indi- 
viduals not  engaged  in  trade  or  business  in 
the  United  States  are  t<ixed  at  a  minimum 
of  30  percent  on  a<  dividends,  interest,  and 
other  periodic  income  :rom  L'  S  sources.  .i:.d 
(b)  capital  gains  in  the  Uiuted  States  under 
the  circumstances  specified  below  This  30- 
percent  tax  Is  applied  against  gross  Income 
and  la  withheld  at  the  source,  except  In  the 
case  of  taxable  capital  g.ilns  and  other  minor 
exceptions.  If  such  ^r^ss  income  from  US. 
sources  in  any  year  exceeds  $19. 000, ■  non- 
resident alien  individuals  are  required  to 
compute  the  tax  on  their  US  s<jurce  net 
income  at  regular  rates  if  this  method  of 
computation  yields  a  higher  toWl  tax  than 
the  minimum  30-percent  tax  on  gross  In- 
come. Nonresident  alien  Individuals  en- 
gaged In  trade  or  business  within  the  United 
States  are.  In  general,  subject  to  tax  on 
all  their  U.S.  source  income,  including  capi- 
tal gains  (Whether  or  not  derived  from  the 
conduct  of  such  trade  or  business;  on  the 
same  basis  and  -it  the  same  rates  as  U  S 
citizens. 

Nonresident  alien  individuals  not  engaged 
in  trade  or  business  in  the  United  States  are 
taxed,  at  rates  specified  above,  on  capital 
gains  realized  In  the  United  states  If  they 
are  (a)  physically  present  in  the  United 
States  for  90  days  or  more  during  a  Uxable 
year,  or  (b)  physically  present  In  the  United 
States  when  the  gain  Is  realized 

The  U.S.  property  of  nonresident  alien  de- 
cedents (which  by  definition  includes  sharts 
of  U.S.  corporations  I  is  subject  to  US  estate 
tax  at  nonnal  rates 

Foreign  corporations  engaged  In  trade  or 
business  In  the  United  States  are  taxed  on  all 
of  their  U.S.  source  income  whether  or  not 
derived  from  the  conduct  of  such  trade  or 
business,  on  the  same  basis  and  at  the  same 
rates  as  domestic  corp<irations  F'Tel^n 
corporations  not  engaged  m  trade  or  business 
within  the  United  States  are  taxed  at  a  flat 
rate  of  30  percent  on  the  gross  amount  of 
dividends.  Interest,  and  other  periodic  in- 
come received  from  US  sources,  but  are  not 
taxed  on  capital  gains 

In  addition,  any  foreign  corporation  meet- 
ing the  personal  holding  company  tests  is 
subject,  with  certain  exceptions,  to  a  tax  of 
70  percent  on  it«  undistributed  personal 
holding  company  income  Moreover  if  any 
such  corporation  derived  more  than  50  per- 


$21,200  In  1965  and  thereafter. 


cent  of  Its  gross  Income  for  a  3-year  period 
from  US  sources  that  percentage  of  Its 
dividends  equal  to  the  percentage  of  its  grfjtis 
income  derived  from  U  S  sources  Is  lre«ted 
as  V  S  source  Income  to  the  shareholders 
themselves  and  taxed  accordingly. 

Reciprocal  tax  treaties  In  effect  with  nmst 
of  the  industrialized  countries  of  the  world 
modify  the  basic  provisions  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  CcKle  which  are  summarized  above 
Most  of  the  treatle.s  reduce  the  rate  of  with- 
holding tax  on  dividends  and  Interest  paid 
to  residents  i  both  Indlviduald  and  corpora- 
tions! of  the  treaty  country  Tvpicallv  the 
rate  is  reduced  from  30  percent  to  15  percent 
on  dividends  and  from  30  percent  to  15  per- 
cent or  In  some  cases  zerv>  i>:!  interest  The 
provisions  for  progressive  taxation  of  Individ- 
uals whose  Income  from  L'  S  sources  In  any 
year  exceeds  $19,000  generally  are  eliminated 
Certain  treaties  eliminate  capital  gains  tax 
liability  Most  of  the  benefits  available  to 
foreign  Investors  under  the  treatle.s  are 
restricted  to  residents  of  the  treaty  country 
who  are  not  engaged  In  trade  or  business 
within  the  United  States  through  a  perma- 
nent establishment 

Specific  recommendations 

Our  recommendations  have  been  conceived 
ao  a  package,  designed  In  purt  to  simplify 
the  tax  laws  and  reporting  requirements 
applicable  to  foreign  investors.  In  part  to  re- 
duce taxation  of  foreign  Investors  and  In 
part  to  make  evident  to  the  world  thnt  the 
United  States  welcomes  foreign  Investment 
To  the  degree  that  the  p.ickage  approach  Is 
discarded  and  the  pack  ige  Is  broken  down 
into  Its  components,  some  being  accepted  and 
other  rejected  more  of  the  potential  Im- 
p.vct  will  be  I)st  than  might  necessarily  be 
expected  by  analysis  of  the  flnancliil  effect 
of  any   particular  proposal 

The  major  source  of  U  S  tax  revenue  from 
foreign  investors  is  the  withholding  tax  cur- 
rently Imposed  on  dividends  and  interest 
paid  such  Investors  by  U  S  corporation.';  We 
have  not  recommended  the  removal  of.  or  a 
reduction  in.  this  tax  Thus  adoption  ul  our 
recommendations  would  not  materially  re- 
duce tax  revenues  and  would  leave  Intact  the 
major  bargaining  p<jlnt  for  the  Unlt^-d  Slates 
should  It  desire  in  the  future  to  negotiate 
new  or  modified  reciprocal  tax  treaties  with 
other  countries 

The  withholding  tax  on  dividends  and  In- 
terest. In  some  cases  certainly  deters  Invest- 
ment by  foreigners  In  the  United  States,  and 
the  different  rates  of  withholding  tax  pro- 
vided by  the  code  and  the  various  treaties 
are  a  source  of  confusion.  The  United  States 
should  however,  first  attempt  to  attract  for- 
eign Investment  by  attacking  the  several 
areas  of  taxation  that  deter  investment  wlth- 
nut   generating  material  revenues 

Ademption  of  our  recommendations  would 
not  eliminate  the  need  to  extend  and  nuKl- 
ernize  our  tax  treaties  Among  other  de- 
sirable change.*  the  United  States  should 
work  for  the  reciprocal  reduction  of  wlth- 
h<j!dlnk:  taxes  on  dividends  and  Interest  and 
toward  reciprocal  elimination  of  all  taxes  on 
the  Income  of  pension  trusts  and  similar 
Investors  that  are  exempt  from  tax  In  their 
country  of  residence  Such  changes  will. 
however,  take  time 

Recommendatlim  No  29  Eliminate  US 
estate  taxes  on  all  Intangible  personal  prop- 
ertv  of  nonresident  alien  decedents 

U  S  estate  taxes,  especially  as  applied  to 
shares  of  US  corporations  owned  by  non- 
resident alien  decedents  i  which  are  subject 
to  US  estate  taxes  Irrespective  <if  whether 
they  are  held  in  this  country  or  ahrotidi.  are 
believed  to  be  one  of  the  mcjst  Important 
deterrenU  in  our  tiix  laws  to  foreign  Invest- 
ment in  the  United  States  U  S  estate  tax 
rates  are  materially  In  excess  of  those  exist- 
ing In  many  countries  of  the  world  and 
despite  the  treaties  In  effect  with  several 
countries,    the    taxfs   paid   on   a   nonresident 


alien  decedent's  estate,  some  portion  nf 
which  Is  Invested  In  the  United  States,  »«. 
erally  would  be  greater  than  those  paid  or 
a  nonresident  alien  decedents  estate  no 
portion  of  which  Is  Invested  In  the  Urilttd 
States.  We  understand  that  the  revenmi 
received  by  the  United  States  hs  a  result  of 
estate  taxes  levied  on  Intangible  person*! 
property  in  estates  of  nonresident  alien  dj. 
cedents  are  lujt  large. 

Under  existing  U  S.  tax  law.  a  foreign^ 
willing  to  go  through  the  expen.se  and  trouble 
uf  esuiblishmg  a  personal  holding  company 
Incorporated  abroad,  and  as.siinng  hinueif 
that  this  personal  holding  company  does  not 
run  afoul  of  the  US  penalty  taxes  on  undl«- 
tributed  personal  holding  company  incomt 
can  already  legally  avoid  estate  taxes  Con.^ 
sequently.  for  such  an  Investor  U  S  e«ut« 
taxes  are  avoidable  through  complicated  and 
expensive  procedures,  while  for  other  foreign 
lnvesU)rs  they  are  likely  to  result  m  a  co.-;- 
sldcrable  lax  penalty  This  is  an  unsound 
situation  which  directly  deters  foreign  in- 
vestment In  the  United  Slates  and  signifi- 
cantly worsens  the  overall  image  of  ihi» 
country  as  a  desirable  place  to  Invest 

Recommendation  No.  30:  Eliminate  iwlih 
respect  to  income  not  connected  with  Uie 
conduct  of  a  trade  or  business)  the  pro- 
visions for  progressive  taxation  of  U5 
s.:iurce  Income  of  nonresident  alien  Indi- 
viduals In  excess  of  $19,000  and  provide  tt»t 
no  nonresident  alien  whose  lax  liability  \% 
fully  satisfied  by  withholding  shall  be  re- 
quired to  tile  returns 

The  provision  for  progressive  taxation  al 
foreign  lnvest<jrs  and  tlie  companion  require- 
ment t-o  file  returns.  In  our  opinion  con- 
stitutes one  of  the  major  sources  of  con- 
fu.slon  and  misunderstanding  for  potential 
foreign  Investors  In  the  United  States  TTw 
revenues  pnxluced  by  this  tiix  are  undei- 
sujod  to  be  negligible  Progres-sive  wxatioc 
of  foreign  investors  does  not  exist  In  many 
other  industrialized  countries  of  the  world 
Treaties  with  most  Industrialized  coun- 
tries already  eliminate  the  provision  for  pro- 
gressive uxatlon  of  nonresident  alien  Indi- 
viduals who  are  residents  of  treaty  countrlei 
However,  there  are  throughout  the  world 
vast  sums  of  capital  that  have  left  their 
a^untrles  of  origin  Typically,  these  fund! 
are  held  in  treaty  countries  by  resldenu  of 
nontreaty  countries  If  the  provisions  for 
prt>gressive  taxation  of  nonresident  alien 
Individuals  were  removed  from  the  cod«. 
the  p.:)6lllon  of  the  United  Sutes  m  oom- 
peting  with  other  Industrialized  nations  for 
such   capital   would   be  strengthened 

Furthermore,  we  must  recognize  that  the 
actual  fiscal  impact  of  this,  or  any  other,  tax 
law  on  the  persons  to  whom  It  applies  do«« 
not  me;vsure  the  extent  to  which  the  li* 
deters  or  limits  potential  Investment  by  per- 
sons who  are  unwUUrig  or  unable  to  marter 
Its  complexities  This  Is  especially  trie 
when  dealing  with  foreigners  wha«« 
familiarity  with  US  laws  and  pr.actlce*  H 
limited  Even  th.>6e  foreigners  with  sub- 
stantial funds  available  for  Investment  often 
find  It  troublesome  and  expensive  to  obuin 
.sound  US  U\K  advice,  with  the  result  thai 
they  channel  their  Investments  el.sewhere 

Were  tlie  Internal  Revenue  Code  amended 
to  eliminate  progressive  t^ixatlon  of  non- 
resident alien  Individuals  not  engaged  m 
trade  or  business  within  the  United  States 
the  entire  US  tax  liability  of  substantially 
all  such  aliens  would  automatically  be  fully 
satisfied  by  withholding  at  the  source 
These  aliens  would  have  no  actual,  or  poten- 
tial additional  tax  liability  and  no  returaa 
to  file  There  could  be  no  confusion  as  to 
the  applicability  <'f  our  tax  laws  to  them 
This  would  be  highly  desirable 

Reconunendatlon  No  31:  Eliminate  the 
provision  for  taxation  of  caplUil  gains  real- 
ized by  a  nonresident  alien  Individual  when 
he  is  physically  present  in  the  United  SUtei 
ext^^nd  from  90  to  180  days  during  a  taxable 
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the  time  that  a  nonresident  alien  Indi- 
yfff..^  may  spend  In  the  United  SUtes  be- 
r«  becoming  subject  to  tax  on  all  capital 
'°^  realized  bv  him  during  such  year. 

MaJiy  foreign  countries  do  not  tax  capital 

^7  and  the  threat  of  such  taxation  in 
f^.  United  sutes.  therefore,  deters  Invest- 
ent  in  the  United  States  by  foreigners. 
fa  principle,  the  United  States  already 
iiempt*  from  uix.ulon  capital  gains  realized 
L  nonresident  alien  Individuals  and  foreign 
corporations  not  engaged  In  trade  or  busi- 
resfi  m  the  United  States.  But  this  exemp- 
uon  Is  limited  by  the  Imposition  of  a  tax  on 
capital  gains  realized  when  a  foreign  Indi- 
vidual is  iiresont  In  the  United  States  and 
bv  the  im;^ositlnn  of  tax  on  all  capital  gains 
realized  bv  a  foreigner  In  any  year  during 
which  he  is  present  in  the  United  States  for 
90  days  or  more.  These  limitations  are  suf- 
ficiently stringent  and.  In  the  case  of  the 
physical  presence  test,  sufficiently  Illogical 
that  they  impair  the  basic  concept  that  capi- 
tal gains  of  nonresident  alien  investors  are 
exempt  from  U.S.  taxation.  It  Is  our  under- 
standing that  the  revenues  stemming  from 
capital  gains  taxation  imposed  as  a  result  of 
these  limitations  are  small. 

The  physical  presence  test  would  appear  to 
have  no  practical  Justification  and,  although 
easily  aviilded.  It  poses  a  potential  trap  for 
the  unwary,  unsophisticated  or  uninformed 
:r.vestor  As  such.  It  contributes  to  the 
feeling  among  foreign  Investors  that  In- 
vestment In  the  United  States  Is  compli- 
cated and  pinentlally  hazardous  from  a  tax 
standpoint  The  90-day  test  Is.  In  our  opin- 
ion, t<>^  short    a   period 

Eliminating  the  physical  presence  test  en- 
tirely and  extending  the  90-day  period  to 
180  days  would,  we  believe,  remove  most  of 
the  present  unfavorable  impact  of  potential 
capital  gains  taxation 

Recommendation  No.  32:  Provide  that  a 
nonresident  alien  individual  engaged  in 
trade  or  business  within  the  United  States 
be  taxed  at  regular  rates  only  on  income 
connected  with  such  trade  or  business. 

There  Is  obvious  Justification  for  taxing 
nonresident  alien  Individuals  at  regular  rates 
on  earnings  from  a  trade  or  business  con- 
ducted within  the  United  States.  However. 
the  logic  of  extending  such  taxation  to  the 
Investment  Income  of  foreign  investors  is 
open  to  question.  This  provision  certainly 
deters  foreign  businessmen  operating  In  the 
rmted  States  from  becoming  Investors  In 
the  United  States,  and  may  also  deter  for- 
eigners already  investing  In  the  United  States 
from  commencing  a  trade  or  business  here. 

The  problem  posed  by  the  present  system 
of  taxation  may  be  particularly  acute  In 
•he  case  of  foreign  Investors  owning  and 
operating  real  estate  (or  having  It  operated 
for  them  1  Such  investors  are  deemed  en- 
gaged In  a  trade  or  business,  even  though 
ihe  real  estate  activities  may  be  more  In  the 
nature  of  an  investment  than  a  business. 
Real  estate  Investors  of  this  type  are  often 
large  potential  Investors  In  securities.  To 
the  extent  that  an  Investor  Is  engaged  in  one 
of  these  two  activities,  he  Is  to  a  great 
degree  precluded  from  engaging  In  the 
other 

We  recognize  the  administrative  compU- 
catuiiLs  the  Internal  Revenue  Service  would 
lace  m  segregating  a  foreign  Investor's  ac- 
tivities along  the  lines  discussed  above.  But 
we  believe  that  this  is  an  Important  part  of 
the  package  of  recommendations  for  attract- 
ing additional  foreign  Investment  and  that 
an  attempt  should  be  made  to  resolve  these 
difflrulTies 

Recommendation  No.  33:  Amend  the  defl- 
r.ltlon  of  personal  holding  companies  ap- 
pearing in  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  so 
that  f  reign  corporations  owned  entirely  by 
nonresident  alien  individuals  are  excluded 
from  the  definition. 

The  penalty  provisions  of  the  personal 
holding  company  tax  were  designed  to  pre- 


vent the  use  of  holding  corporations  as  a 
device  to  escape  the  graduated  tax  rates  ap- 
plicable to  individuals.  Elimination  of  pro- 
gressive taxation  on  the  nonbusiness  Income 
of  nonresident  alien  Individuals,  therefore, 
would  remove  a  basic  reason  for  Imposing 
penalty  taxes  on  personal  holding  companies 
entirely  owned  by  nonresident  aliens.  Such 
corporations  are  currently  excluded  from  the 
definition  of  personal  holding  companies  If 
less  than  50  percent  of  their  gross  Income 
Is  derived  from  U.S.  sources.  If  the  exclu- 
sion were  broadened,  as  we  have  recom- 
mended, this  would  remove  the  substantial 
Incentive  existing  under  current  law  to  limit 
the  portion  of  such  corporations'  assets 
which  is  invested  in  the  United  States.  This 
change  would  have  no  effect  on  the  taxa- 
tion of  personal  holding  companies  having 
U.S.  shareholders. 

Recommendation  No.  34:  Clarify  the  defi- 
nitions of  engaging  in  trade  or  business  to 
make  It  clear:  (1)  That  a  nonresident  alien 
Individual  or  foreign  corporation  Investing 
In  the  United  States  will  not  be  deemed  en- 
gaged In  trade  or  business  because  of  activity 
in  an  investment  account  or  by  granting  a 
discretionary  Investment  power  to  a  U.S. 
banker,  broker,  or  adviser;  and  (ill  that  a 
nonresident  alien  Individual  or  foreign  cor- 
poration will  not  be  deemed  engaged  In 
trade  or  business  by  reason  of  the  mere 
ownership  of  real  property,  by  reason  of  a 
Strict  net  lease,  or  by  reason  of  an  agent's 
activity  in  connection  with  the  selection  of 
real  estate  investments  In  the  United  States. 
There  Is  a  general  feeling  of  confusion 
among  foreign  Investors  over  the  application 
to  Investment  activities  of  the  tests  for  en- 
gaging in  trade  or  business.  This  confusion 
certainly  fosters  a  fear  among  foreign  In- 
vestors that  they  may.  through  Inadvertence, 
be  deemed  to  have  engaged  In  trade  or  busi- 
ness and  thereby  become  subject  to  regular 
U.S.  taxation  on  their  Income  and  gains. 
These  fears,  whether  or  not  realistic,  unques- 
tionably are  a  deterrent  to  foreign  invest- 
ment in  this  country. 

Clarification  of  three  major  points  through 
the  Issuance  of  regulations  or  rulings  would 
aid  materially  In  eliminating  the  existing 
confusion  and  fears.  One  would  be  to  make 
it  clear  that  the  degree  of  activity  in  a  secu- 
rities account  Is  not  a  factor  in  determining 
whether  or  not  a  nonresident  alien  individ- 
ual or  foreign  corporation  Is  engaged  In  trade 
or  business  In  the  United  States. 

The  second  would  be  to  affirm  that  the 
granting  by  a  nonresident  alien  Individual  or 
a  foreign  corporation  of  a  discretionary  pow- 
er for  the  purchase  and  sale  of  securities  to  a 
U.S.  banker,  broker,  or  adviser  does  not  con- 
stitute engaging  In  trade  or  business  In  the 
United  States. 

Third,  under  present  law,  many  advisers 
feel  that  any  ownership  of  real  property  by 
foreign  Investors  creates  a  question  of  doing 
business.  Clarification  of  this  question 
should  have  a  favorable  effect  on  the  amount 
of  real  estate  Investments  made  by  foreign 
Investors  in  the  United  States  and  probably 
also  on  the  amount  of  security  investments 
made  by  foreign  Investors  desiring  to  own 
both  real  estate  and  stocks. 

Implementation 
Basic  to  our  recommendations  Is  the  belief 
that  any  steps  taken  must  be  unilateral 
moves  by  the  United  States.  Negotiation  of 
reciprocal  tax  treaties  typically  extends  over 
many  years  and  results  In  separate  rules  for 
each  treaty  coimtry.  To  attempt  to  Imple- 
ment our  recommendations  through  treaty 
negotiation  would  vitiate  the  possibility  of 
their  having  an  immediate  Impact  on  the 
balance  of  payments.  Decisive  unilateral  ac- 
tion Is  necessary  to  preserve  the  package  con- 
cept which  is  essential  if  our  recommenda- 
tions are  to  have  their  maximum  favorable 
impact  on  investor  psychology  throughout 
the  world. 


We  do  not  believe  it  sound  to  defer  changes 
In  U.S.  taxation  of  foreign  investors  on  the 
grounds  that  there  still  exist  restrictions  on 
the  ability  of  U.S.  securities  firms  to  market 
the  securities  of  U.S.  corporations  abroad. 
Although  such  restrictions  do  exist,  many 
Important  Industrialized  countries  do  not 
prevent  their  residents  from  purchasing  U.S. 
securities  through  one  channel  or  another. 
Thus  there  are  substantial  sums  of  foreign 
capital  that  are  susceptible  to  being  at- 
tracted to  the  United  States  for  investment, 
If  the  tax  laws  of  this  covmtry  are  amended 
to  make  such  Investment  more  attractive. 
In  fact,  the  existence  of  other  restrictions  on 
the  flow  of  foreign  Investment  to  the  United 
States  and  the  time  needed  to  have  these 
restrictions  removed  are  strong  arguments 
In  favor  of  making  unilateral  changes  in  our 
tax  laws.  These  changes  can  be  made  with 
a  minimum  of  delay. 

Conclusion 
Our  recommendations  for  tax  revision,  if 
adopted  as  a  package,  would  greatly  simplify 
the  entire  question  of  U.S.  taxation  of  for- 
eign Investors.  Adoption  of  our  recommen- 
dations would  remove  the  substantial  de- 
terrent to  foreign  Investment  in  the  United 
States  posed  by  a  certain  unwillingness 
among  potential  foreign  investors  to  under- 
take complicated  procedures  for  minimizing 
U.S.  taxes.  These  procedures  are  often  neces- 
sary If  the  Investor  is  to  avoid  tax  burdens 
which  limit  the  attractiveness  of  investment 
In  the  United  States.  Complexities  of  the 
current  system  of  U.S.  taxation  of  foreign  In- 
vestors discourage  these  Investors  and  ad- 
visers who  endeavor  to  live  within  the  con- 
fines of  the  law  and  good  conscience.  These 
complexities  result  In  minuscule  tax  reve- 
nue, substantially  reduce  the  incentive  to 
Invest  here  and  encourage  disrespect  for  our 
laws. 

Reducing  restraints  on  the  sale  of  U.S.  secu- 
rities in  other  capital  markets 
The  monetary  disturbances  of  the  1930's, 
followed  by  World  War  n  and  the  abnormal 
needs  and  circumstances  of  reconstruction, 
left  Europe  and  most  other  advanced  areas 
of  the  world  with  relatively  small  and  in- 
efficient capital  markets.  These  markets 
were  separated  from  each  other  and  from 
the  remainder  of  the  world  by  numerous 
monetary,  legal,  administrative,  and  institu- 
tional restrictions.  Much  progress  has  been 
made  in  recent  years  toward  removing  con- 
trols on  the  movement  of  capital  between 
Industrial  countries  and  toward  improving 
the  Internal  functioning  of  their  capital 
markets.  Nevertheless,  restrictions  still  Im- 
pede foreign  purchases  of  U.S.  securities  and 
limit  the  ability  of  U.S.  firms  to  obtain  long- 
term  financing  for  their  oversea  operations 
from  foreign  sources. 

Although  the  task  force  has  conducted  an 
Intensive  study  of  restrictions  In  other  capi- 
tal markets,  we  have  not  attempted  to  set 
forth  all  of  our  findings  here.  The  Identifi- 
cation and  critical  appraisal  of  restrictions 
remaining  In  the  capital  markets  of  other 
Industrial  countries  have  been  covered  ex- 
tensively in  a  recent  study  by  the  Treasury 
Department,  made  publicly  available  by  the 
Joint  Economic  Committee  of  Congress.  In 
this  section  of  our  report,  we  summarize 
the  most  Important  legal  and  administrative 
obstacles  abroad  which  Impede  foreign  in- 
vestment in  U.S.  corporate  securities.  No 
useful  purposes  would,  we  believe,  be  served 
by  making  detailed  recommendations  as  to 
the  removal  of  foreign  restrictions  or 
methods  by  which  other  countries  could  im- 
prove their  domestic  capital  markets.  In 
each  country  these  matters  are  often  com- 
plex and  technical;  they  Involve  delicate 
domestic  relationships;  frequently  they 
transcend  financial  considerations  and  en- 
compass national  policies  well  beyond  the 
terms    of    reference    of    the    task    force.      It 
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should  be  noted  that  etTnrts  to  remove  re- 
straining Influences  on  sales  of  U  S  securities 
to  foreigner*  will  raise  In  foreign  tlnancUil 
raarlcets  the  question  of  the  continuance  i)f 
the  U.S.  Interest  equiUlzatlon  tax  as  a  factor 
affecting  the  sales  of  foreli^n  securities  to 
U  S.  citizens,  however  temporary  and  .special 
Its  basis. 

Exchange  control 

Recommendation  No  35  The  Department 
of  State  and  the  Treasury  Department 
should  take  bilateral  diplomatic  actl  n 
rtlmed  at  securing  the  .step-by-.step  removal 
of  remaining  exchange  contr"ls  >n  capital 
transactlona  between  adv.mcecl  capital- 
forming  countries  and  the  discontinuance 
or  liberalization  of  special  exchange  markets 
or  procedures  for  Investment  transactions. 

Substantial  progress  has  been  made  In  re- 
moving exchange  controls,  yet  the  situation 
i.-i  still  far  from  satisfactory  Only  the 
United  States.  Can.ida,  Oermany.  and  Switz- 
erland are  free  of  exchange  controls.  Al- 
though adopting  the  aim  of  full  liberaliza- 
tion, Prance,  Italy,  the  Benelux  countries  and 
Austria  have  preserved  certain  restrictions 
A  third  group  of  countries,  which  Includes 
the  United  Kingdom.  Ireland,  Japan. 
Australia,  Spain,  and  the  .Scandinavian  f  oun- 
trles,  retain  a  wide  rans:;f'  of  controls  for 
balance  of  payments  and  m  -netary  policy 
reasons. 

The  impact  of  e.xchanije  controLs  varies  ac- 
cording to  the  operations  regulated  In  gen- 
eral, treatment  of  direct  Investment  Is  the 
most  liberal;  the  treatment  of  financial  l<mns 
that  is,  loans  not  linked  to  commercial 
-ransactlons)  Is  the  least  liberal.  Treat- 
ment of  portfolio  Investment  has  been 
f  .rmally  liberalized  in  Austria  and  the  Com- 
mon Market  countries,  but  even  some  of 
these  countries  retain  practices  which  tend 
to  be  restrictive. 

In  some  countries,  for  example,  foreign 
securities  may  be  purih.used  only  through 
authorized  banks  In  some  ases,  certificates 
of  ownership  of  foreign  securities  must  be 
kept  on  deposit  at  these  banks.  In  other  cases 
purchases  of  foreign  securities  which  are  not 
listed  on  securities  exchanges  sometimes  re- 
quire the  prior  approval  of  exchange  control 
authorities. 

Japan,  Australia.  Spain.  Ireland  and  the 
Scandinavian  countries  all  exercise  tight 
control  over  foreign  portfolio  Investments: 
except  in  rare  Instances,  their  nationals  are 
not  permitted  to  buy  foreign  securities  Al- 
though residents  of  the  United  Klngdv.m 
may  freely  acquire  foreign  listed  securities 
.md  certain  US.  over-the-i/ounter  .-e<-ur:'.es. 
•hey  can  do  so  only  with  funds  jbtaii.ed  Imm 
the  limited  pool  of  investment  dollars  which 
now  sell  at  a  premium  of  about  11  percent, 
after  having  been  as  high  as  14  percent 
earlier  In  1964.  These  Investment  dollars 
represent  primarily  the  proceeds  of  sales  for 
dollars  or  other  foreUri  currencies,  of  foreign 
securities  held  by  United  Kingdom  residents. 

Capital  t.i'iues  control 
Recommendation  No  36;  The  Department 
of  State  and  the  Treasury  Department  should 
encourage  and  support  the  enlargement  of 
free  world  capital  markets  and  urge  coun- 
tries with  balance-of -payments  surphises  to 
relax  their  capital  Issues  control  in  order 
to  permit  an  expanded  v^  Ivime  of  Interna- 
tional lending. 

New  Issues  of  foreign  securities  are  care- 
fully controlled  m  m<jst  major  countries 
The  liberalization  of  capital  issues  raises  sen- 
sitive questions  because  sales  of  new  securi- 
ties Issues  have  a  direct  Impact  on  Interest 
rates,  patterns  of  Investment  and  the  bal- 
ance of  payments  Some  countries  restrict 
distributions  of  foreign  securities  In  at- 
tempts to  prevent  heavy  demand  for  capital 
by  foreign  borrowers  from  driving  up  domes- 


tic Interest  rates  and  siphoning  off  a  high 
proportion  of  domestic  Siivlng.s  In  some 
countries  direct  controls  over  securities  is- 
sues are  in  part  designed  to  channel  finan- 
cial resources  Into  Investments  considered 
of  high  priority  by  the  government  con- 
cerned .■\lthough  there  has  been  some  re- 
cent relaxation  with  respect  to  foreign  bor- 
rowing in  the  United  Kingdom,  the  capital 
Issues  control  policy  of  that  country  gen- 
er<iUy  has  been  to  reserve  the  l.<'ndon  new 
l.ssues  market  f'>r  sterling  securities  for  resi- 
dents of  the  sterling  area  and  the  European 
free  trade  area. 

Regulation  of  institutional  investors 

Recommendation  No.  37:  The  Department 
of  State  and  the  Treasury  Department 
should  request  that  the  Organization  of  Eco- 
nomic Cooperation  and  Development  (OECD) 
initiate  a  comprehensive  review  of  the  prac- 
tices and  regulations  in  member  countries 
relating  to  investment  portfolios  of  financial 
Institutions. 

Regulations  governing  the  Investment 
portfolios  of  Institutions  such  as  commercial 
banks,  insurance  companies,  savings  banks, 
investment  companies  and  pension  funds  - 
while  principally  designed  to  protect  desposl- 
tors,  shareholders,  or  policyholders — often 
tend  In  practice  to  create  protected  markets 
for  certain  privileged  borrowers  and  to  re- 
strict foreign  Investment.  Foreign  securities, 
even  when  denominated  In  domestic  cur- 
rencies or  protected  against  exchange  risks, 
are  usually  discriminated  against  by  regula- 
tory authorities  Offerings  of  new  or  sec- 
ondary issues  of  foreign  securities  In  par- 
ticular are  much  more  difficult  to  market 
abroad  when  certain  large  Institutional  In- 
vestors are  not  allowed  to  subscribe. 

Financial  institutions  In  most  countries 
have  gradually  been  permitted  to  Increase  the 
proportion  of  their  assets  held  in  equities 
The  risk  involved  In  holding  good-quality 
foreign  securities  would,  in  many  cases,  be 
no  greater  than  the  risk  Involved  in  invest- 
ing in  many  domestic  securities  We  believe 
-serious  consideration  should  be  given  to  re- 
laxing restrictions  on  the  amount  of  secu- 
rities denominated  In  foreign  currencies  that 
can  be  held  by  such  Institutions. 

Role  of  international  organizations 

Reconunendatlon  No.  38:  The  Department 
of  State  and  the  Treasury  Dep.irtment 
should,  through  appropriate  International 
bodies,  particularly  the  OECD,  advocate  the 
step-by-step  relaxation  of  monetary,  legal, 
institutional,  and  administrative  restrictions 
on  capital  movements,  together  with  other 
actions  designed  to  increase  the  breadth  and 
efficiency  of  free  world  capital  markets 

The  International  movement  of  capital  Is 
kept  under  constant  review  by  the  Organiza- 
tion for  Economic  Cooperation  and  Develop- 
ment, to  which  the  United  States  belongs 
This  Org.inlzatlon  can  and  should  be  more 
intensively  utilized  as  a  forum  for  review  and 
confrontation  on  restrictions  Impeding  the 
flow  of  capital  among  Its  members  Simi- 
larly, the  OECD  can  assist  In  developing  more 
effective  capital  markets  In  countries  where 
these  markets  have  lagged  behind  rapid  In- 
dustrial growth. 

Recommendation  No  39  The  Department 
of  State  and  the  Treasury  Department  should 
urge  the  International  Monetary  F\ind  to 
encourage  step-by-step  elimination  of  capi- 
tal controls  The  Fund  should  be  requested 
to  prepare  a  study  dealing  with  remaining 
capital  controls  and  how  their  elimination 
can  encourage  stabilizing  movements  of 
long-term  capital  and  thus  contribute  to 
balanced  international  payments 

Tlie  International  M'lnetarv  Furul  can  play 
an  Imptjrtant  role  In  eliminating  restrlctloni^ 
on  long-term  capital  movements  ass(  elated 
with  .security  purchases  Member  co\ir. tries 
are  required  to  Inform  the  Fund  i>f  capital 
restrictions   they   Imjxise      Annual  ccmsulta- 


tions  of  the  Fund  provide  an  opportunity 
for  re\lew  and  for  comments  by  the  U5 
Executive  Director  Although  the  Fund  can- 
not  formally  take  exception  to  capital  re- 
strlctlons-  since  Its  a()provlng  Jurisdiction  l« 
limited  to  restrictions  on  current  transac- 
tions—  It  can  Indicate  that  removal  of  capl- 
tal  restrictions  would  be  helpful  to  the  in- 
ternatl<nal  financial  mechanism  The 
decision  by  the  F\ind  In  1961  to  make  lt« 
res.  .urces  available  to  finance  balance-of- 
:>aynients  deficits  arising  from  capital  out- 
t!  iws  should  help  encourage  civin tries  to 
eliminate  capital  controls. 

V.    CONCLUSION 

Other  liidu.strl.il  nations,  especuilly  thoee 
In  Western  Europe,  h.ive  made  impressive 
economic  progress  m  the  postwar  period 
This  has  been  rellected  In  the  growing  vol- 
ume of  savings  and  the  strengthened  balance- 
of-payments  position  i.if  mot.:  of  these  coun- 
tries. 

Moreover,  the  Institutional  tr.unework  lor 
foreign  portfolio  investment  in  U  S  corporat* 
securities  has  been  strengthened  lu  recent 
years  US.  financial  hrms  have  a  large  and 
growing  number  of  oversea  branches  and  affil- 
iates started  with  highly  trained  personnel 
This,  together  with  the  current  vlgur  of  me 
US  economy,  lias  created  an  envlronniet,: 
favorable  to  Increased  sales  abroad  of  the 
shares  of  US.  corporations. 

At  the  same  time,  m.my  US  corporation* 
have  e->-,ib;;shed  theniselves  in  industrial 
countr.f.^  \>.  i'.erc  i  .ipit.il  markets  .ire  expand- 
ing; pr' '-;•■'■■••  >-'  Inve.stors  In  these  c<.)untr;es 
r.iu  re.itl;:;,  :aentlfy  these  corporations  with 
ji'mI;.  I,-,  .tnd  services  of  Internationally  rec- 
kTM/fd  ()::,i!ity.  The  framework  for  flnauc- 
.;.>:  .ibro.ul  these  foreign  operations  of  U.S. 
corporations  has  thus  also  been  strengthened 

In  our  Investigatl'ins,  h()we\er,  we  have 
found  .1  number  of  obstacles  b<ah  at  home 
and  abroad  -which  limit  increased  foreign 
Investment  In  US  private  comp.mies  In 
this  report,  we  have  Identified  the  more  Im- 
portant of  these  restraints  and  have  made 
recommendations  which.  In  our  opinion. 
could  impr')ve  the  US  balance-of-paymenu 
position  In  this  area  within  a  reasonable  pe- 
riod of  time.  Concerted  efforts  In  b.ith  the 
public  and  private  sectors  of  our  country 
are  required  If  these  recommendations  are 
to  prove  effective 

US.  corporations  and  financial  firms  are 
already  making  an  Important  and  grwlng 
contribution  to  our  receipts  from  abroad 
Because  of  our  overall  balance-of-paymenu 
problem,  lujwever  It  Is  lm!)er:r.lve  that  every 
effort  be  m.ide  to  Incre.ise  this  contribution 
To  this  end.  our  report  has  outlined  a  variety 
of  actions  In  sever. u  .ire.us  Collectively, 
these  actions  could  yield   impressive  result* 

We  urge  the  US  financial  community, 
U  -S  Industrial  corporations,  and  the  U.S 
Government  U)  give  close  and  continuing  at- 
tention to  the  problem-s  and  opixirtunltles 
set  forth  In  our  rep<irt 

The  Increased  freedom  of  c.ipltiil  move- 
ment and  Incre.tsed  p.irtlclpatlon  by  foreign 
citizens  and  financial  Institutions  In  the 
ownership  .md  financing  of  US.  business  will 
serve  to  strengthen  the  economic  and  politi- 
cal ties  of  the  free  world  as  well  as  Its  mone- 
tary system.  Therefore,  we  attach  special 
Importance  to  our  recommendations  con- 
cerning possible  reduction  or  elimination  of 
"bstacles  to  the  international  flow  of  capital 

The  work  of  the  ta.sk  force  has.  we  feel,  re- 
sulted In  Increased  excharige  of  Information 
In  areaii  of  jxitentlal  cooperation  between  the 
financial  community.  Industrial  corpora- 
tions, and  public  agencies  Our  final  recom- 
mendation Is  that  this  exchange  of  Informa- 
tion and  cooperation  be  continued. 

The  principal  exclusions  In  the  bill  relate 


(  1 )    Securities  .icq'ilred  from  a  prior  Amer- 
ican owner; 
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2i   Securities  received  In  connection  with 
irlde  range  of  export  transactions; 
*    3)  Debt  obligations  received  by  commer- 

1  banks  In  the  course  of  their  commer- 
rial  banking  business: 

4)  Direct  Investments  in  corporations  or 
partnerships  owned   10  percent  or  more  by 

the  investor; 

,5i  Securities  of  "less-developed-country 
corporations'  and  obligations  of  less-devel- 
noed  countries; 

,6)  New  security  Issues  Which  the  Pres- 
ident exempts  In  the  Interest  of  interna- 
tional monetary  stability,  presumably  new 
Canadian  securities: 

(7)  Reserves  maintained  by  Insurance 
companies  doing  business  in  foreign  coun- 
tries, and 

i8i  lnvestment,s  of  foreign  memliershlp 
dues  by  l.ibor  unions  and  other  exempt 
organiwtions. 


U.S.  balance  of  payments  annually  for  the 
pervod    1949-62,    and    quarterly    for    1962, 
1963,  and  the  1st  quarter  of  1964 
[In  millions  of  dollars;  quarterly  figures 
seasonally  adjusted  annual  rate.s] 

1949 175 

1950 -3,  580 

1951 305 

1952 -1,046 

1953 2.  152 

1954 -1.  550 

1955 -1,  145 

1956 -935 

1957 520 

1958 -3.529 

1959 -3,743 

1960 -3,881 

1961- - -2.370 

1962 -2.  203 

1963' 1-1,942 


U.S.  balance  of  payments  annually  for  the 

period    1949-62,    and    qiuirterly    for    1962, 

1963,  and  the  1st  qiuirter  of  1964 — (Don. 

(In  millions  of  dollars;  quarterly  figures 

seasonally  adjusted  annual  rates] 

1962: 

I                                                      -2.992 

II 

-1.760 

III 

-1,336 

IV 

-    -2,724 

1963:  ' 
I 

.      _.    -2,838 

II 

--      -    -           -4,592 

III 

-172 

IV 

.        -460 

1964:  I. 

-168 

T.\BLE  2. —  U.S.  balance  of  pnymfnt,<.  lUf'O  through  l.-<t 

[In  millions  of  dollars] 


'  Includes  receipts  from  sales  of  nonmar- 
ketable,  mediima-term  convertible  Govern- 
ment securities. 

Source:   U.S.  Department  of  Commerce. 
quarltr  1964 


1960 


1961 


19ti; 


futal 


1963' 


l-:!  ijiiiirtcr 


quarter 


fomniercial  trade  balan» --J - 

Commercial  services  lalanr*'  -- 

Kalaiice  on  Cdnunercial  giH'ds  and  services  = 

Mllilars  I'xix'ndituros  - 

Wilitary  t-avt.  rcceirl^  '      .  .     .     , 

Oovemiiitiit  >rr!iiits  aii'l  cai'ilal-'liilliir  payments  to  foreign 
cotuilries  and  iiitrrnal  1' mill  uistitiil Kins    ..  ..     .. 

GoTemmtMii  caiiital  recii.t^  rxcliidint:  detit  prepayments, 

txirr"W ira-'S.  and  fuiidm>.'s  < -- 

Rfiiultana'S  and  ix'nsnTis    , 

t'nvutfca|pltal:  , 

1..  la-tenn i 

stiort-tenri  .-\ 

CnrecirdiMl  transactions i -■ 


2  822 
l!  .128 

4,350 


3.1% 

2.28H 

,5.4S4 


2.  079 
2.477 

4.  .Wij 


2.  287 
2,  108 

4.  i^h 


388 

572 

960 


447 

460 

907 


3d  quarter  !  4th  quarter 


611 
665 


841 
671 


1964  1 


1st  quarter 


1,123 
817 


1.176 


1,  412 


1,940 


-3,048  ! 
336  ! 

-1.110  ; 

543 

-672 

-2.  107 
-1,438 


-2.954 
394 

-1.  139 

516 

-7a'i 

-2.  177 
-1.492 

-998 


rialance  nn  rceulivr  fraiisaetion!! 

StK'Cial  (invrriuiicnt  Iraiisactinns  *. 


-3,918  i 
37  ! 


-3.071   ! 

701 


-3,044  I 

669  j 

-1.077 

,■■.(11 
-71is 

-2,609 
-7.52 
-1.111  I 

-3.  or,.'-,  ', 
1. 4(rj 


-2,  897 
623 


44.1 
-,s2fi 

-3.  Ik8 
-726 
-286 


-747 
184 

-2,M 

99 
-213 

■1.103 

15 

-124 


-731 
200 

-254 

95 
-219 

-845 

-514 

42 


-711 
88 

-192 

163 
-203 

-470 
43 

-277 


-70S 
161 

-189 

88 
-191 

-770 

-270 

73 


-720 
223 

-140 

135 
-202 

-677 
-632 
-108 


-3.286 
1.344 


-1.180 
4.1S 


-1.319 
171 


-383 

426 


-404 
289 


-181 
1  9 


IV.  rail  deficit. 


-3,881 


-2,370 


-2.203 


■l.<42 


-1.148 


+43 


-115 


-42 


iPeasonrtlly  ndju.sted  bv  not  annual  rate.'. 

!  Nonriiilitary  men  handi-e  and  st^rvice  tran.s;ictlons  less  those  financed  hy  Oovera- 

mcil!  iiranl'^  and  (.-apllal. 

•  Kirludinp  advaniv- on  military  exports.  ,    ,   ,    . 

•  liniiid.'^  '^mall  clianees  in  iiii^cMlaneous  (iovprnment  nonllquid  habillties. 

:  Not  N.»~<iirillv  ii'lju~ird.     lialudes  nonscheduled  receipts  on  Oovermncnt  loans, 


advance^  on  military  exports,  and  sale.*;  of  nonmarketable  medium-temi  securities,  in- 
clndinp  S3.'i<>.(Kin,noo"of  nnniiKirketalile  nipdiiim-tenn  convertible  securities  in  the  1st 
quarter  of  I9n;i  ,41,i2,0(¥i,(KKi  in  the  2d  quaner  of  19r^  and  $175,fiOO,lKKj  in  the  3rd  quarter, 
,S25,000,0(XI  in  the  4lh  quarter. 

Source:  Survey  of  Current  Business. 


T.\BLK  H.-  S'iw  i.s.siKS  of  foreign  securities  purchased  by  area,  n*t^l  through  l.'^t  quarter  1964  (not  fea.'ionally  adjusted) 

[In  niillions  of  dollars] 


1 

Total 
1961 

1962 

1963 

1964 

1 

I 

II 

III 

IV 

Total 

I 

II 

III 

IV 

Total 

I 

237 
57 
61 
43 
18 
95 
12 

10 
35 
11 

(') 

(3) 

('^ 

80 

112 
138 

17 

(') 

19 
(») 
1 

41 

15 
48 

(') 

(») 

(«) 
3 

294 

7 

25 

{*-) 

•83 

457 

195 

101 

60 

•  102 

1  i 

84 

368 

65 
17 

13' 

18 

264 

154 

66 

17 



79 
19 
52 

26 
34 

5 

737 

272 

140 

17 

36 

67 

91 

23 
10 

22 

is 

24 
4 

Ir.UTtl  tl  l"Il:il   tllStltlltl'illS 

523 

170 

312 

133 

461 

1.070 

481 

518 

183 

87 

1,269 

132 

' 

1  Australia,  New  Zealand,  South  .\frira. 

'  Nfit  avallahlr. 

>  I>es.s  llian  $.100,000.  | 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  it  is  in- 
teresting to  me  that  the  well-informed 
financial  press  is  opposed  to  this  pro- 
posed legislation. 

On  September  1.  1963,  the  New  York 
Times  published  an  article  which  states 
in  part  as  follows: 

The  ta.x  Is  difficult  to  reconcile  with  Presi- 
dent Kennedy's  assertions  that  the  present 
tax  structure  must  be  simplified  and  trade 
barriers  reduced.  The  addition  of  the  tax 
would  complicate  the  tax  structxrre  and 
would  establUh  a  tariff  on  capital,  putting 
Into  effect  a  two-price  system  for  funds.  And 
despite  the  administration's  claims  that  the 


« Includes  $75,000,000  issue  by  Inter-American  Development  Bank. 
Source    Survey  of  Current  Business  and  Department  of  Commerce. 


tax  will  not  Interfere  with  the  workings  of 
the  free  market,  it  is  clearly  a  form  of 
control. 

The  exemptions  provided  for  in  the 
bin  exclude  from  the  tax  the  major 
areas  of  capital  outflow,  taxing  only  a 
relatively  insignificant  total  of  trans- 
actions— indeed,  approximately  10  per- 
cent of  total  private  U.S.  capital  exports, 
according  to  careful  estimates  submitted 
to  the  Senate  Finance  Committee  by  the 
Association  of  Stock  Exchange  Firms. 

Again,  it  must  be  remembered  that 
bank  loans  are  exempt  here.    Since  most 


lending  abroad — and  for  the  most  part 
foreign  bonds — are  purchased  by  U.S.  in- 
stitutional investors,  such  as  banks,  in- 
surance companies  and  the  like,  the  net 
effect  would  be  to  permit  banks  to  lend 
money  abroad  tax  free,  but  to  deny  to 
the  other  institutional  investors  the  same 
right. 

The  foreign  borrower  would  be  "fun- 
neled"  into  the  bank  loan  route,  if  we 
should  enact  the  proposed  legislation. 

It  is  interesting  and  important  to  note 
that  U.S.  bank  loans  to  foreigners  have 
increased  since  the  freeze  which  came 
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about  through  the  announcement  of  the 
tax  and  Its  retroactive  date  Preliminary 
Treasury.  Commerce,  and  Federal  Re- 
serve Board  figures  indicate  that  com- 
mercial bank  loans  to  foreigners  have 
more  than  tripled — from  approximately 
$400  million  in  1962  to  $1  28  billion  in 
;963. 

It  Is  important  to  note  that  the  Senate 
Finance  Committee  takes  the  pijsition 
in  its  report  that  It  does  not  mtfiid  that 
the  tax  apply  to  loans  or  mve-stnient^  In 
foreign  currencies  made  by  foreign 
branches  of  U.S.  banks  to  the  extent  of 
foreign  currency  dcpo-siLs  acquired  m  the 
ordinary  course  of  their  business 

In  accordance  with  the  cust-om  of  the 
country  in  which  the  branch  Is  located, 
many  countries'  long-term  financing  of 
that  character  is  done  by  bank  loan 

Also,  direct  investment,  investment  by 
a  company  in  a  subsidiary  or  afTiliate  L^ 
exempt  from  tax.  Thi-s  has  exceeded 
the  net  outflow  caused  by  new  securities 
m  every  year  since  iy60,  Including  the 
alleged  high-water  mark  year  of  1963, 
and  the  first  quarter  of  1964 

That  is  significant,  because  a  premium 
would  be  placed  upon  further  direct  in- 
vestments and  furthering  that  type  of 
outflow,  so  that  again  this  tax  would  be 
nullified. 

I  have  no  objfCtior\  to  that  whatever. 
because  as  my  previous  statement  a  little 
while  ago  will  demonstrate,  we  receive 
more  income  from  our  investments 
abroad  annually  than  we  invest  abroad 
in  any  one  year  Thir.  includes  even  in- 
vestments which  it  is  proposed  to  cut  off 
by  this  tax.  So  private  US  foreign  in- 
vestments should  be  encouraged  and  not 
discouraged,  b<'cau.se  they  represent  a 
profit  to  the  United  States 

The  bill  also  provides  exemption  from 
the  tax  on  original  or  new  issues,  when 
the  President  determines  that  It  is  re- 
quired for  the  stabi'ity  of  the  interna- 
tional monetary  syscpm  As  expressed 
by  the  committee,  without  any  question 
this  would  result  In  the  exemption 
of  new  Canadian  securiti^-s.  and  that  is 
the  biggest  bulk  of  what  is  involved  m 
the  dollar  outflow 

I  pointed  out  that  it  was  at  least  an 
advantage,  and  in  some  cases  more  than 
that.  It  IS  conceivable  a'so  that  under 
the  same  section  the  President  is  likely  to 
exempt  Japan,  with  which  we  have  a 
favorable  balance  of  iiadf  and  which 
badly  needs  Amencan  capital 

Underdeveloped  countries  are  aI.so  ex- 
empted. When  one  adds  it  all  up.  we  get 
back  to  the  testimonv  placed  in  the  hi-ar- 
mgs  by  the  witnf.s.s  f. ir  the  Association 
of  Stock  Exchange  P'lrms.  and  that  is. 
t  hat  no  more  than  10  percent  of  the  capi- 
tal outflow  from  this  country  will  be 
reached.  This  Is  a  mlnu.scule  operation, 
for  which  we  shall  be  incurrinc  very  se- 
rious international  loss  for  this  most  un- 
usual tax  on  capital 

The  tax  would  be  Inequitable  also  be- 
cause it  would  penalize  the  small  In- 
vestor, who  would  be  subject  to  the 
tax  on  the  purchase  of  a  ft^w  .shares  or 
a  few  bonds  of  a  foreign  corpxiratio:; 
while  a  large  company,  or  a  wealthy  in- 
dividual, could  purcha.se.  tax  free,  a  sub- 
stantial   interest    In    the    same    foreign 


corporation  The  bill  would  exempt 
from  the  tax.  purchases  Involving  10  per- 
cent or  more  of  the  total  combined  votl:i« 
power  of  all  classes  of  st(x:k  of  the  for- 
eign corporation 

That  Is  one  of  the  exemptions  that 
Ls  ros[)onslble  for  my  statement  that  the 
bill  is  riddled  like  a  sieve  with  exemp- 
tions It  has  been  said  knowledgeably 
that  the  tax  might  very  well  worsen  our 
balanct'-of-payments  position.  Dr.  Law- 
rt-nct'  Kraust',  of  tlie  Brookings  Itvsti- 
tution,  has  noted  that: 

Y.)U  must  ilways  dlatinguiah  between 
tmprovuu:  r.he  balance  of  payments  and 
■sUjpping  d  caplUil  flow  Tlicee  ure  nat  UIpmI! 
c.al  You  may  deter  some  capicU  f\vM  unci 
yi>n  pay  for  It  In  lower  exix>rt>s  or  some  other 
feedback  In  tfie  b,A!;\n'T    >f  puymenus 

The  program  to  tax  American  capital 
investments  abroad  thus  may  >)fTset  the 
benefits  of  efforts  to  increase  US  ex- 
port.-; This  would  be  truly  devastating. 
That  is  the  real  strength  of  the  Ameri- 
can balance-of-payments  position — ma- 
terial surplus  of  our  exports  over  our 
Imports. 

It  Is  significant  that  nearly  every  wit- 
ne.ss  who  testified  before  the  Finance 
rommittee  and  bt-fore  the  House  Wav.s 
,ind  Means  Committee,  when  questioned 
about  the  interest  equalization  tax. 
cither  opposed  It  or  supported  it  only 
with  the  greatest  reluctance  Even  Its 
advocates  have  admitted  that  it  would 
not  be  desirable  as  a  pei  nianent  measure 
Yet,  experience  suggests  that  such  tem- 
porary taxes"  often  become  permanent 

Notwithstanding  tliLs  general  lack  of 
enthusiasm,  the  admlnisfation  con- 
tinues to  pre.ss  for  its  approval  with  the 
unconvincing  araument  that  If  the  bill 
does  not  pass,  foreigners  will  feel  that 
the  United  States  Is  not  serious  about 
eliminating  Its  balance-of-payments 
deficit  Rejection  of  the  propo.sed  tax 
would  strentrlhen  the  confidence  of  for- 
eiu'ners  In  the  strength  of  our  adheience 
to  basic  and  oft-stated  princioles  of  a 
national  policv  of  free  and  open  world 
markets  for  eiX)ds  and  capital 

The  pro{.)osed  tax  would  erect  an  arti- 
ficial wall  to  the  free  flow  of  F'rivate 
capital  with  longnin  effects  that  would 
be  damaging  to  both  our  domestic  econ- 
omy and  to  our  foreign  economic  policy 

I  refer  again  to  an  editorial  which  wa,' 
published  m  the  New  York  Times  of  July 
24,  1963.  reading  as  follows: 

This  me;i.siire  Ls  Incoii.slstent  with  the  prv>l- 
tion  of  the  United  States  as  the  worlds 
banker  and  with  the  longstanding  objective 
of  Inwerliig  b.irrlers  to  trade  and  c.iplt.il 
movements  Instead,  it  suggests  that  we  arc 
rei^ressing  tow;ird  direct  controls  over  capl- 
t.ii.  which  led  to  tlie  breakdown  of  Interna- 
tional finance  .i  generation  ago. 

The  persistent  deficit  in  our  balance  of 
payments  is  not  attributable  to  private 
investments  abroad  As  the  BrookiUKS 
Institute's  recent  report  on  the  balance 
of  payments  pointed  out.  receipto>  of 
dividends  and  interest-  on  US  In- 
vestment abroad  have  consistently  ex- 
ceeded new  outfiows  of  US  capital  to 
foreign  countr'es.  with  the  exception  of 
the  19.57  ,58  period  The  Bro<iklngs' 
study  concluded  that,  althoutih  earnings 
primarily    reflect    Investments   made   In 


previous  years,  recent  new  UJS.  Invest- 
ments abroad  already  seem  to  be  con- 
tributing to  higher  return  flows  to  the 
United  States. 

1  quoted  figures  from  an  authoritative 
.source,  namely  page  10  of  the  June  1964 
i.vsue  of  tlie  Survey  of  Current  Business  of 
the  US.  Department  of  Commerce 
which  bears  out  that  statement. 

In  his  message  of  July  18.  1963.  Intro- 
ducing tile  proposed  Interest  equaliza- 
lion  tax,  the  late  President  Kennedy 
pointed  out  that  total  U.S.  foreign  in- 
vestments  amounted  to  an  estimated  $72 
billion,  including  approximately  $12  bil- 
lion of  relatively  low  yield  loans  ex- 
tended to  foreicn  governments  by  the 
U.S.  Government  and  such  agencies  as 
the  Export-Import  Bank.  Of  the  re- 
mainini,'  $60  billion,  tiie  so-called  "direct 
irivesiments"  account  for  apprjxi.niatel:- 
$47  billion,  while  "portfolio  invest- 
ments"— that  is  security  Investments- 
are  estimated  at  roughtly  S12  5  billion. 
The  total  196 J  Income  enjovt-d  by  the 
United  States  on  account  of  foreign  in- 
vestments was  estimated  by  the  Presi- 
dent at  $4.3  billion,  which  is  the  largest 
income  item  on  the  US.  balance  of  pay- 
ments 

Mr.  President,  I  wish  to  stress  tliat 
point  again.  The  total  1963  income  en- 
joyed by  the  United  States  on  account  of 
foreig!\  mvestments  was  estimated  by  the 
President  at  $4  3  billion,  which  is  the 
largest  Income  item  on  the  US  balance 
of  payments. 

It  IS.  therefore,  not  surprising  that  so 
much  criticism  is  directed  at  the  pro- 
po.sed legislation.  While  few  can  argue 
against  the  need  for  efl'ective  measures 
designed  to  create  equilibrium  in  our 
balance  of  payments,  many  are  appalled 
at  the  thought  tiiat  the  interest  equali- 
zation tax  is  directed  nkrainst  the  one  type 
of  capital  export  which  contributes  more 
toward  a  future  equilibrium  than  any 
segment  of  our  economy. 

Mr.  Pre.sldent,  a  kjreat  point  has  been 
made  about  the  fact  that  the  securiUes 
market  for  foreign  Investments  dried  up 
once  this  tax  was  announced  and  the 
announcement  was  made  retroactive, 
witli  Congre^s  supinely  going  along  ex- 
actly as  the  FLxecuti\e  wrote  the  ticket, 
whatever  may  be  the  facts,  and  whatever 
may  bt^  the  changes  in  the  figures. 

I  comment  now  briefly  about  develop- 
ments in  this  country  and  abroad  since 
last  July,  which  I  believe.  In  them.selves, 
call  for  rejection  of  the  bill  at  this  time 

Since  the  introduction  of  this  measure, 
there  have  been  several  Important  de- 
velopments which  already  have  had,  and 
win  continue  to  have,  a  favorable  im- 
pact in  the  future  on  our  balance  of 
payments. 

The  condition  of  economic  growth  in 
Europe  and  the  relatively  slow  crowth  in 
the  United  States  h.as  been  reversed.  Bj' 
the  time  the  bill  H  R  8000  was  proposed 
in  July  1963,  both  the  U.S.  economy  and 
the  US  .security  markets  were  outstrip- 
ping their  oversea  counterparts.  Grow- 
ing labor  costs,  produced  by  a  ;hortage 
of  workers.  Increasing  production  costs, 
and  splraling  prices,  have  produced  the 
familiar  profits  squeeze  In  Europe  and 
have  slowed  growth.     American  Inves- 
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.  «  also  have  been  taking  a  much  harder 
Zl  at  European  countries.  Recent  fl- 
anrial  difficulties  experienced  by  Ma- 
Tnes  Bull  m  France  and  Olivetti  in 
?,«H-  have  led  to  wide  concern  about  the 
[S  capitalisation  of  many  foreign  com- 

^urt^pcan  capital  markets  have  ex- 
anded  tluir  internal  lending  activities 
djnlficantly  in  recent  years,  even  prior 
^,he  nitroductlon  of  the  proposed  tax. 
This  Ls  a  conclusion  reached  by  a  Ti-eas- 
r%-  •^tudv  entitled  "A  Description  and 
inftlvsisof  Certain  European  Capital 
Markets  •  ,)reoar.-d  for  the  Joint  Eco- 
"  nic  Committee  in  connection  with  its 
«ud\-  la:t  vtar  of  the  U.S.  balance  of 
Tftvmeirs  This  expansion  has  already 
Uult'^d  1:1  increased  markets  for  foreign 
securities  in  Europe.  According  to  Sec- 
Tfi&vy  Di!l"n's  testimony  on  Jime  29, 
sales  i^f  f'^rel'-iu  securities  in  European 
raintal  markets  increased  from  $200  mil- 
lion during  the  first  half  of  1963.  to  $600 
million  durinu  the  same  period  of  1964. 
ThLs  expansion  has  made  possible  the  fi- 
nancing of  pro.iecUs  from  domestic 
sources  previously  financed  with  capital 
obtained  in  the  United  States. 

Since  the  pa.ssage  of  the  tax  cut  early 
this  year,  our  investment  climate  has 
impro\ed  and  investment  for  plant 
equipment  has  increased  substantially. 
Such  investments  were  3  percent  higher 
dunni.'  the  first  quarter  of  1964  than  had 
been  anticipated   as  late   as  December 

1963  The  total  of  such  investments  for 

1964  IS  expected  to  reach  $43.9  billion, 
10  percent  above  the  fourth  quarter  of 
1963,  and  12  percent  above  1963  as  a 
»hole.  In  striking  comparison,  the  ac- 
tual mcrea.^e  in  capital  spending  between 
1962  and  1963  was  only  5  percent — in- 
creasing from  $37  to  $39  billion.  The 
improved  Investment  climate  created  by 
the  tax  cut  has  attracted  U.S.  invest- 
ment whtch  would  have  otherwise  been 
invested  abroad  and  may  attract  addi- 
tional foreign  investment  to  the  United 
Staie.'^ 

.'\nother  factor  that  must  be  consid- 
ered is  the  substantial  expansion  of  our 
expor'.-      Between   1962   and    1963,  U.S. 
merchandise   exjxjrts  increased  by  $1.4 
bUlion.  from  $20  6  to  $21.9  billion  com- 
pared with  an  increase  of  $566  million 
betwit  n  1961  and  1962.    During  the  first 
quarter  of  this  year,  our  exports  were 
rjnnin!-'  at  an  annual  rate  of  over  $24 
billion    21    percent  higher   than  in  the 
first  quarter  of   1963.     Such  factors  as 
•he  stability   of    prices   in   the   United 
States  and  continued  Inflation  in  Europe^ 
and    more    effective    export    promotion 
techniqu-  s  will  be  of  assistance  in  main 
Uinmu  .air  exports  at  a  high  level.    On 
the  nth-  r  hand  just  such  a  factor  as  this 
:nterr.-t  equalization  tax  could  put  a  real 
damp. ;  on  it.    That  is  why  I  object  to  it 
so  strongly. 

In  this  connection  I  ask  unanimous 
consent    that    the    revised    balance-of 
payment.s  outlook  for  1964  issued  by  the 
highlv    authoritative    National   Foreign 
Trade  Council  on  July  20.  1964,  along 
with  a  related  article  from  the  July  23,  ^ 
1964.  i.ssue  of  the  Journal  of  Commerce 
may  be  printed  In  the  Record  at  this^ 
point  of  my  remarks. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  report 

and  the  article  were  ordered  to  be  printed 

in  the  Record,  as  follows : 

I  From  the  National  Foreign  Trade  Council. 

Inc.,  July  16,  1964] 

Balance-of-Payments   Outlook — 1964 

Revised 


INTRODUCTION 

The  attached  tables  (M-4012  and  M-4015) 
outline    the    revised    outlook    for    the    U.S. 
balance  of  payments  during  1964  compared 
with  the  provisional  results  for  the  first  half 
of   the   year  and  the  original  estimates  for 
1964  agreed  upon  by  members  of  the  NFTC 
t>alance-of-payments    group   at   their   meet- 
ing in  January.     The  new,  revised  estimates 
were  adopted  by  the  NFTC  balance -of- pay- 
ments group  at  a  meeting  on  July  16.     Fol- 
lowing the  customary  practice,  these  revised 
figures  are  predicated  on:   (1)   No  major  ad- 
verse   disturbance    In    the    world     political 
situation;    (2)    the  carrying  out  of   defense 
and  other  governmental  programs  now  un- 
derway or  projected  as  approved.     Any  de- 
velopment or  circumstance  materially  affect- 
ing the  continued  validity  of  these  assump- 
tions   could     bring     about     a     considerable 
change   in  the  outlook  as  presented.     Fur- 
ther, the  estimates  envisage  a  continued  high 
level    of    U.S.    business    activity   during    the 
remainder  of  the  year,  and  no  drastic  shift 
In  export  or  import  price  levels.     Exports  of 
mllltary-end   Items  transferred  under  mili- 
tary grants  are  excluded  from  the  computa- 
tion in  view  of  the  special  nature  of  these 
transactions. 


DOLLAR     EXPENDITURES 

A  total  of  approximately  $37.8  bUlion  (ex- 
clusive of  strictly  military  aid)  is  now  ex- 
pected to  be  made  currently  avaiinole  to 
foreign  countries  during  1964  as  a  result 
of  sales  of  goods  and  services  to  the  United 
States,  military  expenditures  abroad,  pri- 
vate remittances  and  pensions,  governmental 
economic  grants  and  other  capital  outflows. 
and  net  private  inve.'^tments  from  the  United 
States.  This  sum  is  both  $1.9  billion  more 
than  the  original  estimate  of  January  1964 
and  $2.1  billion  more  than  was  made  avail- 
able during  1963.  The  substantial  increase 
in  projected  payments  from  the  original 
January  estimate  is  almost  entirely  attrib- 
utable to  a  $1.7  billion  increase  In  the  es- 
pected  outflow  of  private  capital. 

Merchandise    Imports:     During    the    first 
half    of    1964    expenditures    on    commercial 
merchandise  Imports  into  the  United  States 
amounted     to     approximately     $8.9     billion. 
Preliminary   figures   also   Indicate   that   the 
level  of  imports  was  higher  in   the  second 
quarter  than  In  the  first  and  that  an  up- 
ward   trend   now    appears   to   be    underway. 
It  was  generally  felt  that  this  advance  would 
conUnue  Into  the  second  half  of  1964  with 
the  result  that  Imports   for  the   year   as  a 
whole  might  run  from  $200  million  to  $500 
million  above  earlier  expectations.    In  adopt- 
ing a  revised  estimate  of  $18.2  billion  some 
members  of  the  group  expressed  the  thought 
that  the  pace  of  inflation  in  various  coun- 
tries abroad  might  tend  to  retard  their  ex- 
port  sales.    Including    those    to    the   United 
States,  but  the  general  consensus  was  that 
this  was  not  Immediately   significant. 
I     Import  services  and  miltary  expenditures: 
In    January    total    expenditures    on    Import 
servlceB.   Including   transfers   of    Investment 
[Income  to  foreigners,  were  placed  at  $6.9  bil- 
lion for  1964  or  $600  million  more  than  com- 
parable payments  In  1963.     During  the  first 
half  of  the  year,  however,  outlays  on  trans- 
portation, travel  and  miscellaneous  services 
and  transfers  of  Investment  Income  to  for- 
eigners were  at  a  seasonally  adjusted  annual 
rate  of  only  $6.6  billion.     Accordingly,  the 
estimate  for  the  year  was  revised  downward 
to  »a.7  billion.     On  the  other  hand.  In  the 


light  of  experience  during  the  first  half  of 
the  year,  the  estimate  for  mUltary  expendi- 
tures abroad  was  raised  by  HOC  million. 

Remlttences  and  pensions:  The  estimate 
for  remittances  and  pensions  was  readjusted 
to  bring  it  into  line  with  the  1963  level, 
which  now  appears  to  have  been  |100  mllUon 
higher  than  had  been  first  indicated  by  the 
preliminary  figures  avaUable  In  January. 

Government  grants  and  capital  trans- 
actions: During  the  first  half  of  this  year 
Government  grants  and  capital  outflows 
have  been  held  at  an  abnormally  low  level, 
but  the  rate  Is  expected  to  be  higher  In  the 
second  half  of  1964.  especially  since  several 
transactions  are  pending.  Including  payment 
In  the  form  of  notes  of  the  first  Installment 
of  the  Increased  subscription  to  the  Inter- 
national Development  Association.  Accord- 
ingly, the  January  estimate  of  $4.5  billion  was 
left  unchanged. 

Private  capital  flows:  During  1963  there  was 
an  outflow  of  private  capital  from  the  United 
States  of  $4.2  billion  in  the  form  of  direct 
and  long-term  portfolio  Investments  and 
transfers  of  short-term  funds.  Last  January. 
it  was  the  view  of  the  group  that  there  might 
be  some  slackening  this  year  In  the  rate  at 
which  new  direct  investment  was  being  made 
abroad,  and  that  while  the  outflow  of  long- 
term  portfolio  capital  had  been  extremely 
limited  during  the  second  half  of  1963.  a 
moderate  recovery  might  take  place  dtirlng 
1964.  It  was  not  felt,  however,  that  the  re- 
covery would  be  sufficient  to  bring  the  total 
back  to  the  $1.6  billion  level  of  1963.  A  slight 
reduction  was  also  originally  projected  for 
the  outflow  of  short-term  funds. 

However,  on  the  basis  of  provisional  data 
and  other  indications  for  the  first  half  of  the 
vear    the  group  has  now  concluded  that  di- 
rect'  Investments  could  well  equal  or   even 
slightly  exceed  the  1963  level  and,  therefore, 
has  raised  the  January  estimate  for  this  Item 
to  $2  billion.    For  the  same  reason  and  also 
in  anticipation  of  the  considered  possibility 
that  there  will  be  a  rise  In  new  Issue  flota- 
tions   once    the    interest    equalization    tax 
proposal  has  been  enacted,  the  group  also  re- 
vised  upward  by   $200   million   its   estmiate 
for   long-term   portfolio   Investment.     Thus 
far    this   year    there    has    been    an    outward 
movement    of    approximately    $1    bUUon    In 
short-term  funds,  which   means  a  substan- 
tially higher  annual  rate  than  had  been  an- 
ticipated.    In  this  connection,  several  mem- 
Ijers  of  the  group  noted  that  the  outflow  was 
PllU  relatively  moderate  in  view  of  the  cir- 
cumstances,  such   as   the  existence   of  some 
fairly  favorable  rate  differentials  abroad.     It 
was  also  pointed  out  that  there  undoubtedly 
was  close  relationship  between  the  movement 
of  some  of  these  funds  and  the  general. ex- 
pansion   In    exports.      Assuming    that    there 
might  be  a  slackening  in  the  rate  of  short- 
term  capital  outfiows  In  the  second  half  de- 
spite a  tendency  toward  higher  Interest  rates 
in  Europe,  the   group  put  the  revised  total 
for  the  year  at  $1.6  billion. 


DOLLAR    RECEIPTS 

Merchandise  exports:  In  January,  the 
CToup  projected  an  Increase  of  commercial 
exports  of  $1  billion  for  the  year,  which 
roughly  represented  a  prospective  gain  of 
5  percent  over  the  previous  year.  The  ex- 
pansion during  the  first  half  of  the  year  has 
in  actual  fact  proceeded  at  a  seasonably  ad- 
justed annual  rate  of  better  than  11  percent. 
Despite  the  prospect  of  some  faU  off  in  agri- 
cultural shipments  from  the  first  to  the  sec- 
ond half,  it  was  the  consensus  of  the  group 
that  gains  In  other  categories  will  more  than 
offset  this  drop  and  that  the  export  level 
during  the  second  half  wUl  be  slightly  higher 
than  during  the  first  6  months  of  the  year^ 
In  reaching  this  conclusion,  the  group  took 
into  account  the  results  of  the  export  out- 
look survey  conducted  among  a  wider  group 
of  NFTC  members  which  showed  widespread 
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optimism  over  exj)ort  market  prospecta  dur- 
ing the  remmlnder  of  1964  The  revised  esti- 
mate of  •34.7  billion  represents  an  Increase 
of  $2  bUIlon  over  the  original  January  esti- 
mate and.  11  actually  achieved,  a  gain  of  $2  8 
billion  over  the  total  for  1963 

Investment  Income;  Experience  during  the 
first  6  months  of  1964  has  tended  to  con- 
firm the  original  estimate  of  $5  blMlon  fur  In- 
vestment Income  from  abroad  on  both  pri- 
vate and  governmental  Hccount  .Accord- 
ingly, this  estimate  was  left  unrevlsed 

Other  services:  Taking  Into  account  the 
rate  established  during  the  first  half  of  the 
year,  estimated  receipts  from  military  sales 
and  from  such  services  as  transportation  and 
tourism  were  Increased  slightly  to  a  total 
of  $5. 6  billion. 

Capital  repayments  This  category  which 
Includes  scheduled  and  nonscheduled  repay- 
ments on  U.S.  Government  loans  and  sell- 
offs  accoxinted  for  receipts  of  S900  mllllfm  In 
1963.  On  the  basis  of  Information  available 
In  January,  the  group  adopted  an  estimate 
of  $1  billion  for  1964  Since  ti  slightly  lower 
level  now  seems  to  be  Indicated,  the  grovip 
lowered  its  estimate  to  the  1963  total  Some 
members  were  of  the  opinion  that  the  esti- 
mate was  still  overstated  by  $100  to  $200 
million. 

Foreign  private  long-term  capital  and 
other  nonllquld  funds  Thus  category  Ir.- 
cludes  not  only  the  Inflow  of  private  direct 
and  portfolio  Investment  funds,  but  covers 
a  number  of  special  governmental  transac- 
tions. Including  advance  payments  on  mili- 
tary sales.  In  both  1962  and  1963  these  lat- 
ter transactions  accounted  for  substantial 
portions  of  the  Inflow  AlthoUijh  on  balance 
the  total  for  this  Item  was  relatively  .small 
during  the  first  half  of  the  current  year,  It 
was  concluded  that  In  view  of  the  fact  that 
the  Increased  IDA  stibscrtp-:!on  will  Initially 
be  made  In  the  form  of  special  Government 
securities  and  the  estimate  should  be  raised 
from  $300  million  to  $600  million 

MONETAaT      RESERVE      A.SSETS      ASD      LIQUID 
LIABILITIES 

Since  unrecorded  transactions  or  errors 
and  omissions  have  tended  In  recent  years  to 
run  on  the  negative  side  somewhere  between 
$500  million  and  $1  billion,  po.sslbly  reflect- 
ing unrecorded  capital  outlays  or  an  under- 
statement of  payments,  the  kcroup  tn  Janu- 
ary Included  an  estimated  1964  utflow  of 
$500  million  for  thLs  particular  Item  ThLs 
was  left  unchanged 

Therefore,  In  the  absence  of  any  sharp  ac- 
celeration In  the  rate  of  outflow  of  short- 
term  capital  or  some  unanticipated  large 
special  transactions  It  Is  now  expected  that 
there  will  be  a  reduction  In  V  S  monetary 
assets  and  an  Increase  In  U  S  liquid  liabili- 
ties (Including  US  Government  nonmarket- 
able,  medium-term  .•securities  i  of  approxi- 
mately $1.5  billion  during  1964  which  would 
be  comparable  with  the  sea.sonally  adjui^ted 
rate  for  the  first  6  months  '>f  around  $700- 
$750  million.  This  would  mean  a  deficit 
some  8400  million  less  than  originally  pro- 
jected In  January  and  $1  1  billion  less  than 
incurred  in  1963.  In  both  Instances  the  Im- 
provement Is  a  direct  reflection  of  the  sharp 
expansion  In  merchandl.'ie  exports  There 
are.  of  course,  a  number  of  uncertain  factors 
at  hand  which  might  easily  work  agalruit  a 
reduction  in  the  deficit.  Including  the  po.s- 
slblllty  that  imports  may  rise  more  sharply 
than  projected  or  that  exports  will  level  off 
or  drop  slightly  during  the  second  half  of 
the  year.  It  Is  also  conceivable  that  repay- 
ments on  loans  will  fall  short  of  the  esti- 
mated amount.  Finally.  It  might  be  noted 
that  advance  payments  on  m.llltary  sales  and 
other  prepajrments  continue  to  contribute 
toward  a  lower  deficit  than  would  otherwise 
be  recorded. 


iAHi^h,   M    lUlJ.    J  nUrnalional  transactions  of  the  i'nited  Stales — li/64  estunatei 

IBlllloQS  of  dollar;] 


Type  of  transaction 


r.!^.  payTiients  Klrblts)  recorded............. 

I  in  ports 

Mt-rchancluse  ^--i-, 

.Milittiry  eifiemlitures ... 

OthtT  SffVlCl'S     .        

ReniiUnncrs  uti'l  [x'lislons 

(.ioveminent  erant.t  and  c»pltal  outflows, 
f.S.  private  capital - 


UlTfct  invfstnients.. 
LimK-tcnu  portXoUo. 
■-liDrt  term 


U.S  receipts  (credits)  recordwh 


E\ports: 

Mexchandlse ' , 

!:iri.iTie  on  Investments,  private 

!■    MTiie  on  Investments,  (iovernmeDt 

\l;.:T.iry  sales 

.Miscellaneous  services 

K.(.^yTii*-nt.5  on  f  S   (tovernment  loans,  scheduled. 

Hi'iiiiyTiients  and  iiellotfs.  non.schedule*! 

Kur.ltrn  privaif  cipltHl  other  than  licjuid  funds. 

(lovcrniiifnt  liabilities 


Kicess    of   recorded    receipts    (credits)    or    payments 

>.let)itS)  (-) 

t'nrecorded  transactions  (nut)  — rTn«.r---....ii.ii 

Total  not  rec«>lpt3  i+)  or  payments  f— 5  equals 
chanifes  in  ulllclal  monetary  a.vvts  and  In  li<|iiid 
lialiilities  (Increase  ia  net  liquid  asset*  (+)> 
decrease  (  — )) 


1963 


January 

estiraate, 

ltM4> 


35.7 


16. 
2. 
6. 

A. 
4. 


1.9 
1.8 


33.3 


36.  9 


18.0 
2.7 
A.  9 
.7 
4.  S 
3.1 


1.6 

10 

.5 


34.9 


Provisional 

1st  half, 

1964  < 


18.4 


8.9 

1.4 

3.2 

.4 

2.0 
2.5 


U.-'vi.seiiJ,ii. 
1964 1  ' 


.?: . 


Iv.' 
6.7 

is 

it 


.95 

.6 

.95 


18.3 


21.9 

4.0 

.5 

.« 

4.6 

.6 

3 

.3 

.4 


-2.4 
-.3 


-2.6-h 


22.7 
&0 

S.5 

I.O 

.3 


-1.4 

-  5 


-l.« 


(•• 


1Z5 

2.3 

2 

'.4 

2.4 
.3 
.1 
.1 


-.4 


2.0 

1.2 

1.6 


.9 

.6 


-1.0 

-  5 


-1 


•  Official  stutLotlcs. 

"  KstitTiate<l  hy  VKTC  balance-of- payments  (R'oup. 

'  I'artially  estimated  (rom  olHcial  'lata. 


*  Excluding  military  aid  shipments  or  traiufcrs, 

•  $50  million  or  lesji. 


T\ii;h    M    iOlo.— International  transactions  of  the  i'nitnl  Slates-  l!*6S  and  nt64 

(In  billions  of  doUars] 


Type  of  traoaacUoB 

1963  > 

January 

estimate, 

19(Vt  > 

Provisional 

1st  half. 
1964* 

Revised  July 

estimate, 

ltfW« 

Exports  of  goods  and  services: 

f'ominercial  merchandise  i  ad  lusted )  ^ .... .- 

21.9 

22.7 

12.5 

24  7 

Transportation.............-........^ ...... 

8.2 
4.S 

5.5 
5.0 

2.5 

Travel ..... . ........ 

&« 

Miscellaneous  services     ., ..................... 

Income  on  In  vestments...^.. ..._....•••.... ...... 

5.0 

Total  wrvl<'m             ... 

9.7 

10.5 

5.3 

10.6 

Total  exports,  gootls  andMlTlett. .. 

31.6 

33.2 

17.8 

35  3 

Imports  of  KDods  and  services: 

Cominerclai  merchandise  (adjusted) 

16.9 

18.0 

8.9 

1>  1 

Trans^Mirf 'iliori                  ............... 

I              6.3 
Z9 

6.9 
2.7 

3.2 
1.4 

Travel                                    -  ...  ----..---..--.----- 

6.7 

Ml.stvllani'ou.'!  s«'rvioes     .. . . 

Mlhtary  exjienditurrs  .............................. 

2.8 

Total  vrvlces                                    ... .......... 

9  2 

9  6 

4.6 

»' 

Total  lm[)orts,  goods  and  services  -. 

26.1 

27.6 

13.5 

27  T 

Baliuice  on  go<)<ls  and  services..- 

-(-5.5 

-1-5.6 

-(-4.3 

-(-:.6 

<   ,[.iul  and  unilateral  transfers: 

Remittances  and  pensions 

V  S.  private  capital  (net,  outflow  (  — )i 

nirect  Investments.... . .... .... 

-.8 

-1.9 

-1.6 

-.7 

-3.6 

-.7 

-1.6 

-1.0 

-.5 

-3.5 

-.4 

-.95 
-.5 
-.95 
-1.6 

-.8 
-2.0 

other  lonir  term               .................. 

-1.2 

.Short  term               -. 

(lovemment  grants  and  capital  outflows  (net) 

-1.8 

-J.  6 

Total           

-8.6 
+.7 

-H2.«-(- 
-.3 

-7.3 
+.3 

-1-1.  e 

-  5 

-4.5 
-f-.l-l- 

-♦-.4 
-.3 

-9.2 

Kureign  loiin-crmi  capital  and  other  nonllguld  (tuids 
diet,  mflow  (-f  1 1 

Re<luetlon  in  monetary  reserve  asset.s  nnd  Inirense  In 
ll>iul<!  Ilahilitles  Includmg  I'  .S.  Ooveniment  noumar- 
ketahle  medium.term  convertible  securities 

Errors  and  omissions. — 

-t-.H 

-1-1.5 
-  5 

Total      

-1-3.0 

-t-1.7 

+  2 

-(■l.« 

;  o<T!,  i,j1  statistics 

'  K  ••nated  by  .VKTC  balance-of-payments  group. 
'  r.vrtially  estiniHt.'.l  from  ulllclal  data. 
•Excluding  ■.  ■      >       lid  shipments  or  ttaiwfers. 
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I  From  the  Journal  of  Commerce. 
'"  July  23.   19621 


.  rovNciL  REVISES  FIGURES— Payments 

'^mncn    ESTIMATE    DOWN     DESPITE    RISK    IN 

OrTFLOW 

I  By  Emma  Doran) 
■^y,  „kfi  1  irk'elv  to  an  Indicated  $6.5  bUUon 
ort  surplus  in  merchandise  trade,  a  group 
'?CsS  economists  and  financial  officers 
°  h«nks  and  international  companies  has  re- 
nnet   Its    estimated     1964    balance-of-pay- 
lenw  deficit  to  $1.5  billion. 
%^  decrease   In   the   deficit  from  one  of 
.1  q  billion  forecast  by  the  balance-of-pay- 
lents  group  of  the  National  Foreign  Trade 
?  mcll  iNrro   6  months  ago.  Is  the  more 
Sng  since  It  Is  foreseen  despite  a  private 
Siud  outflow   materially   higher  than  an- 
ticipated last  January. 

SEVENTH    DEFICIT 

A  »l  5  billion  deficit,  the  seventh  consecu- 
H.,^  one,  compares  with  earlier  adverse  bal- 
ances of  approximately  $3.5  billion  in  1958 
r,-  billion— exclusive  of  International 
M  '-et.m-Fund  (IMF!  subscription— in  1959, 
r^^Q  billion  in  1960.  $2.4  billion  In  1961.  $2.2 
Mliion  in  1962  and  $2.6  billion  In  1963. 

The  improvement  In  the  U.S.  trade  position 
now  expected  by  the  NFTC  group  reflects 
heavy  shipments  In  the  first  6  months  and 
continued  optimism  over  export  prospects 
for  the  remainder  of  the  year.  Commercial 
xports  to  a  record  value  of  $24.7  billion 
now   are    predicted    versus    $22.7    billion    In 

^^It  was  noted  by  the  group  that  export 
expansion  in  the  first  half  had  proceeded  at 
=  seansonallv  adjusted  annual  rate  of  better 
thin  11  percent  Despite  the  prospect  of 
some  fall-off  in  farm  exports  In  the  second 
h.ilf  from  the  tirst  half  rate.  It  was  the  con- 
census that  gains  In  other  directions  would 
more  than  offset  this  drop  and  that  second 
half  exports  might  be  slightly  higher  than 
those  in   January-June. 

IMPORTS-EXPORTS  FORECAST 

Imports  are  expected  to  show  a  less  marked 
advance  than  exports,  rising  to  $18.2  billion 
from  $16  9  taUUon  In  1963.  The  group  ob- 
served that  imports  In  the  first  half  ha<i 
risen  to  some  $8.9  billion  and  that  prellml- 
na'y  figures  Indicate  that  the  level  of  Im- 
ports in  the  second  quarter  was  higher  than 
in  the  nr.st  It  Is  felt  that  an  upward  trend 
is  underway  and  that  the  year's  receipts 
might  run  form  $200  to  $500  million  over 
earlier  expectations. 

The  export -Import  forecasts  would  resiut 
m  an  export  surplus  of  $6.5  billion,  the 
largest  trade  balance  since  the  Immediate 
DOS' war  vears  when  many  European  coim- 
trles  were  prostrate  and  needed  so  much  but 
rouid  export  so  little.  ^,    ^     j 

Contrasting  with  this  stronger  visible  trade 
poMtlon.  the  NFTC  group  looks  for  a  heavier 
debit  entry  for  the  private  capital  movement 
^n  outnow  of  $4  8  billion  this  year  is  now 
furec;ust  as  compared  with  one  of  $4.2  billion 
Ui.st  year  and  with  the  previous  January  es- 
tmiate  for  «:^  1  billion  for  1964. 

PREVIOUS    ESTIMATE 

six  months  ago  It  was  the  view  of  the  group 
thit  there  might  be  some  slackening  this 
year  In  the  rate  at  which  new  direct  invest- 
ment was  being  made  abroad. 

It  wa.s  also  thought  that  while  the  outflow 
of  long-term  fortfoUo  capital  had  been  ex- 
tremely limited  during  the  second  half  of 
1963 -after  the  Interest  equalization  tax  had 
been  proposed— a  moderate  recovery  might 
Uke  place  during  1964. 

It  was  not  felt,  however,  that  the  recovery 
would  be  sufficient  to  bring  the  total  back  to 
the  $16  billion  of  1963.  A  slight  reduction 
also  wi«  originally  projected  for  the  outflow 
of  short-term  funds. 

However,  on  the  basis  of  provisional  data 
and  other  Indications  for  the  first  half  of  the 


year  the  group  has  now  concluded  that  di- 
rect'Investments  could  well  equal  or  even 
slightly  exceed  the  1963  level  and.  therefore, 
it  has  raised  the  January  estimate  for  this 
item  to  $2  billion  ($1.9  billion  In  1963) . 


LONG-TERM    INVESTMENTS 

For  the  same  reason  and  also  In  anticipa- 
tion of  the  considered  possibility  that  there 
will  be  a  rise  in  new  Issue  flotations  once 
the  interest  equalization  tax  proposal  has 
been  enacted,  the  group  also  re'--">d  upward 
by  $200  million  its  January  .  mate  for 
long-term  portfolio  Investment  to  $12  bil- 
lion.    ($1.6  billion  in  1963.) 

Thus  far  this  year  there  has  been  an  out- 
ward movement  of  approximately  $1  billion 
in  short-term  funds,  which  means  a  substan- 
tially higher  annual  rate  than  had  been  an- 
ticipated. In  this  connection,  several  mem- 
bers of  the  group  noted  that  the  ouflow  was 
still  relatively  moderate  in  view  of  the  cir- 
cumstances, such  as  the  existence  of  some 
fairly  favorable  rate  differentials  abroad. 

It  was  also  pointed  out  that  there  un- 
doubtedly was  close  relationship  between  the 
movement  of  some  of  these  funds  and  the 
general  expansion  In  exports. 

Aesuming  there  might  be  a  slackening  In 
theTrate  of  short-term  capital  outfiows  In  the 
secfcnd  half  despite  a  tendency  toward  higher 
intkrest  rates  In  Europe,  the  group  put  the  re- 
vised total  for  the  year  at  $1.6  billion  as 
compared  to  $0.7  billion  in  1963. 

GOVERNMENT   GRANTS    STEADY 

The  group's  estimate  of  Government  grants 
and  capital  transactions  was  left  unchanged 
at  the  January  figure  of  $4.5  billion. 

Expenditures  for  import  services  were  re- 
duced from  the  $6.9  billion  figures  estimated 
laat  January  to  $6.7  billion  while  military 
expenditures  were  increased  from  $2.7  bil- 
lion to  $2.8  billion.  Remittances  and  pen- 
sions were  hiked  from  $700  to  $800  million. 

On  the  credit  side,  the  estimate  in  private 
and  Government  account  of  investment  in- 
come was  left  unchanged  at  $5  billion.  Re- 
ceipts from  other  services  were  increased 
slightly  to  $5.6  billion.  Earlier,  capital  re- 
navments  had  been  forecast  as  $1  billion  but 
a  slightly  lower  level  of  $900  million  Is  now 
indicated.  Some  thought  the  total  might  be 
even  lower. 

The  figure  for  foreign  private  long-term 
capital  and  other  nonllquld  funds  was  ui- 
creased  from  $300  million  In  last  January  s 
outlook  to  $600  million. 


XJ.S.   DOLLAR    RECEIPTS 

The  revised  1964  outlook  report  of  the  50- 
man  group,  puts  the  U.S.  dollar  receipts 
(credits)  at  $36.8  billion  and  U.S.  dollar  pay- 
ments (debits)  at  $37.8  billion  plus  an  addi- 
tional outflow  of  $500  million  on  unrecorded 
transactlons-for  a  deficit  of  $15  billion  as 
reflected  in  changes  in  official  monetary  as- 
sets and  in  liquid  liabilities. 

The  forecast  is  predicated  on  the  lack  of 
any  major  disturbance  in  the  world  political 
situation  and  the  carrying  out  of  defense  and 
other  governmental  programs  now  underway 
or  projected  as  approved. 

It  also  envisages  a  continued  high  level  in 
US  business  activity  through  1964  and  no 
drastic  shift  in  export  or  Import  price  levels. 
in  making  its  estimate  the  NFTC  group 
also  cautioned  that  there  are  a  number  of 
uncertain  factors  at  hand  which  might  easily 
work  against  a  reduction  in  the  deficit.  They 
Include  the  possibility  that  imports  may 
rise  more  sharply  than  projected  or  that  ex- 
pOTtTwlU  level  off  or  drop  slightly  during 
the  second  half  of  the  year. 

It  is  also  conceivable  that  repayments  on 
loans  will  fall  short  of  the  estimated  amount 
Further,  attention  was  called  to  the  fact  that 
advance  payments  on  military  sales  and 
other  prepayments  continue  to  contribute 
toward  a  lower  deficit  than  would  otherwise 
be  recorded. 


Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  another 
question  which  has  been  raised  here-- 
and  is  one  of  the  two  subjects  debated 
by  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  [Mr. 
Long]  when  I  was  absent  from  the 
Chamber— is  the  question  of  the  loss  of 
gold  and  what  we  have  to  do  about  that. 
We  have  lost  about  $7  billion  worth  of 
gold  in  the  past  6  years,  our  stocks  de- 
clining from  the  high  point  of  about 
$21  bilUon  in  gold  to  the  present  gold 
stock  of  roughly  $14  billion.  But,  Mr. 
President,  that  too  has  changed.  The 
gold  outflow   declined  substantially   in 

1963  Our  gold  stocks  declined  by  only 
$460  million  in  1963,  as  compared  with 
$900  million  in  1962,  and  during  April 

1964  our  gold  stocks  have  actually  in- 
creased by  $178  million. 

It  is  fair  to  say  that  if  we  pass  the 
interest  equalization  tax  bill,  and  thereby 
begin  to  abdicate  our  position  as  the 
financial  and  credit  leader  of  the  world, 
the  drains  upon  gold  may  be  even 
greater.  What  guarantee  is  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  Dillon  giving  us  that  the 
lenders  and  borrowers  of  the  world  who 
own  calls  upon  the  United  States  through 
their  central  banks  wiU  not  take  such 
alarm  from  so  unorthodox  a  technique 
as  the  one  proposed  as  to  begin  to  be 
worried  about  U.S.  capability  for  hand- 
ling the  credit  and  financial  leadership 
of  the  world?  That  would  seem  to  be  a 
sure  reason  for  calling  in  their  gold  and 
their  credits. 

If  things  are  going  well  for  us — ana 
they  are  going  well  for  us  now— why 
rock  the  boat  with  some  totally  new  and 
unique  approach  to  financial  manage- 
ment, which  the  measure  represents? 
Perhaps  this  is  the  single  most  powerful 
argument  against  rather  than  for  the 
proposed  interest  equalization  tax.  The 
fact  that  we  are  beginning  to  acquire 
gold  on  the  credit  side  indicates  that  the 
situation  seems  to  have  turned  around, 
and  we  would  be  very  materially  tempt- 
ing the  fates  by  so  unorthodox  and  un- 
wise an  act  as  the  proposed  interest 
equalization  tax. 

Perhaps  one  of  the  most  regrettable 
aspects  of  this  measure  is  that  it  is  an- 
other piecemeal  attempts  to  deal  with  a 
problem  which  is  much  more  funda- 
mental; that  is,  the  inadequacy  of  the 
international  monetary  system. 

A  country  which  is  creating  and  de- 
veloping as  much  as  ours,  which  has  as 
much   investment   in  the  world  as   we 
have,  a  country  which  has  so  striking  a 
favorable  balance  of  exports  over  im- 
ports, a  country  which  is  suffering  only 
an  imbalance  in  international  payments 
because  it  is  carrying  an  unusual  respon- 
sibiUty  in  the  interest  of  the  free  world 
and  is  not  hobbbng  its  own  businessmen 
or    its    own    tourists-— such    a    country 
should  be  favored,  not  disfavored,  by  the 
international  monetary  system.    None- 
theless, our  country  is  disfavored  by  the 
international  monetary  system,  and  in- 
stead of  doing  what  a  leader  would  do; 
namely,  addressing  ourselves  to  the  re- 
form of  that  system,  which  we  have  the 
power  to  lead  effectively,  we  are  con- 
sidering this  piecemeal  and,  in  my  judg- 
ment picayune  measure  of  an  interest- 
ing equalization  tax,  which  will  hurt  us 
infinitely  more  than  it  can  possibly  help 
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us  Indeed,  the  lntrrnar:onal  mnnetan- 
system  was  created  in  the  Immediate 
post- World  War  11  pent)d  at  a  tim« 
when  the  major  chan-:es  which  have 
taken  place  in  the  subspquent  16  years 
were  not  foreseen  The  modernizatiDn 
of  that  system  requires  a  new  look  at  the 
adjustment  process  inherent  in  the  pres- 
ent system  and  at  the  manner  In  which 
international  credit  is  crf^ated  by  the  sys- 
tem. Today  it  takes  years  to  eliminate 
major  international  imbalances  unless 
they  are  corrected  by  measures  which 
hamper  economic  'growth  and  \Aorld 
trade.  There  is  a  need  for  the  develop- 
ment of  a  more  flexible  adjustment  proc- 
ess— in  the  area  of  prices.  wa«es.  fiscal 
and  monetary  policies,  interest  rates— 
which  permits  the  speedy  restoration  of 
balance-of-payments  equilibrium  with- 
out placing  excessive  penalties  on  one  or 
another  member  of  the  system  There  is 
also  a  need  to  provide  for  adequate  in- 
ternational credit  to  permit  a  rap.d  ex- 
pansion of  international  trade  and  finan- 
cial transactions. 

Today.  New  York  is  the  preeminent 
financial  market  of  the  world  This  is  of 
Kreat  economic  and  political  importance. 
We  displaced  London  as  the  world's  fi- 
nancial center  because  of  the  world  wars 
and  the  ensulncr  I'mitalions  that  Great 
Britain  had  to  Impose  upon  its  capital 
markets. 

If  we  can  help  it— and  we  can — we 
should  not  lose  our  present  preeminence 
to  Paris.  London.  Zurich,  or  any  other 
financial  center. 

This  bill,  comink:  on  the  heels  of  the 
April  27  report  issued  by  the  Fowler 
Committee — the  Presidential  task  force 
on  the  balance  of  payments — which  sut;- 
gests  effective  approaches  to  our  balance- 
of-payments  problem  on  the  basis  of  co- 
operative sf<ps  by  Kovernment  and  pri- 
vate enterprise,  may  very  well  confuse 
our  friends  overseas  On  the  one  hand, 
we  put  barriers  In  the  way  of  US  citi- 
zens purchasing  foreign  securities,  while 
on  the  other,  we  propose  to  persuade  for- 
eigners to  buy  more  I' S.  securities. 

I  again  point  out.  now  that  the  Sena- 
tor from  Ohio  (Mr.  L.\usct{e'  is  present, 
that  in  his  absence  I  made  a  point  that 
I  should  like  to  repeat  in  his  presence 
One  of  the  arguments  made  by  the  Sena- 
tor from  Louisiana  I  Mr.  LongI  for  the 
bin  is  that  we  have  lost  gold  and  that 
we  have  only  $2.8  billion  to  satisfy  $23  bil- 
lion in  U.S.  liquid  liabilities  abroad 
The  rest  of  the  gold  Is  insulated  by  the 
25  percent  reserve  requirement,  namely, 
about  $12  billion,  and  that  we  have  lost 
in  the  past  7  or  8  years  about  $7  billion 
in  gold. 

The  measure  before  the  Senate  would 
not  put  us  in  a  position  to  pay  all  of 
those  calls  on  gold.  It  could  not  possibly 
do  so.  What  Its  advocates  say  is  that 
it  would  Indicate  that  we  are  trimming 
our  sails  intelligently,  in  a  financial  way. 
to  try  to  get  better  control  over  our 
international  balance  of  payments. 

I  have  pointed  out  that  our  contribu- 
tion will  be  minlscule:  that  the  same 
amount  of  dollars,  or  more,  will  flow  out, 
because  of  the  Interest  rate  advantage, 
because  of  the  advantage  of  the  great 
American  financing  facilities  which  the 
underwriters  have,  because  every  knowl- 


edgeable witness  before  the  committee 
thought  that  this  measure  would  not  cut 
the  outflow  at  all,  but  that  it  would  uive 
the  United  .states  a  black  eye  in  the  eyes 
of  the  world  as  the  tina:.cial  Iiadt-r  of 
the  world 

Nothmi;  could  be  \\oi:,c  for  mdueint; 
foreigners  to  call  their  debts  on  the 
United  States  than  by  its  being  embar- 
rassed by  improperly  conducting  its  in- 
ternational financia;  atTairs  Nothing 
could  be  worse  than  that.  It  would  br  far 
worse  than  the  mmi.scule  amount  that 
would  be  gained  by  the  'enactment  of  this 
tax 

In  addition,  the  trend  of  the  gold  flow 
has  been  reversed  We  are  beginning  to 
get  -some  value  as  a  result  of  that  trend. 
In  .\pri!  1964.  th»Te  was  an  incr^-a.-r'  of 
$178  million  in  K'Ad  stocks 

Mr  LONG  of  Louisiana  Mr  Presi- 
dent. v.\U  the  Senator  yield.' 

.Mr   .T.-WITS      I  yield. 

M.-.  LONG  of  Ix)uisiana.  As  I  sUU>d 
when  the  Senator  was  not  present — he 
can  read  it  in  the  Rfcord — our  gold  re- 
.serves  declined  from  SL''J  837  billion  as  of 
December  M  19ri7.  to  $15  693  billion  as 
of  May  31.  1964 

The  Senator  from  New  York  is  well 
aware  of  the  fact  that  under  our  law 
we  are  required  to  keep  on  hand  in  gold 
about  25  percent  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
notes  and  deposits  outstanding  in  this 
country,  which  means  about  $12  8  biHio:; 
So  with  the  decline  from  about  $2.3  bil- 
lion to  $15  7  billion  in  gold  reserves,  with 
another  $12.8  billion  which  must  remain 
to  back  our  own  currency,  legally  we  can- 
not pay  off  much  more  We  will  be  out 
of  gold,  because  the  law  will  not  let  us 
pay  our  foreign  creditors  any  more 
They  art'  holding  $2.'i  biHion  m  dollars 
and  credit,  and  we  have  $2  8  billion  to 
face  tho.se  liabilities  with. 

I  assume  that  Congress,  faced  with 
thf  hard  choice,  will  probably  continue 
to  let  our  gold  go  overseas,  at  the  expense 
of  Americans  who  hold  dollars  and  cur- 
rency in  this  country  But  even  if  events 
should  cause  Congre.ss  t<j  change  the  law, 
we  are  confronted  with  the  situation 
that  we  had  an  unfavorable  balance  of 
$5  billion  annually  immediately  before 
this  legislation  wius  proposed  The  situ- 
ation was  improved  by  $1.7  billion  as  a 
result  of  this  proposal  Other  measures 
tiiken  by  the  administration  tct  help 
stanch  this  unfavorable  balance  have 
accounted  for  the  otluT  one-and-a-half- 
billion-doUar  reduction  In  that  balance- 
of-payments  deficit 

The  -Senator  from  New  York  can  have 
his  own  opinion  as  to  the  effect  of  the 
propo.sed  tax,  but  It  is  the  opinion  of  our 
experts  that  this  proposal  is  responsible 
fur  more  than  50  percent  of  the  improve- 
ment that  has  taken  place  If  we  do  n.ot 
pass  this  bill,  the  situation  will  rapidly 
deteriorate,  as  it  was  doin«  prior  to  llie 
time  the  bill  was  proposed 

The  Senator  from  New  York  has  said 
that  the  situation  has  Improved  Tlie 
pendint;  bill  is  the  reason  it  has  improved, 
at  least  to  the  extent  of  50  percent 

While  we  want  to  make  our  credit 
available  to  other  nation.s — and  we  have 
helped  nearly  every  free  nation  in  the 
world — we  must  conduct  ourselves,  as  the 
world    bar.ker.    mure    nearlv    as    a    bank 
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really  conducts  itself,  on  the  basis  that 
its  re.sources  are  not  entirely  unliralted 
We  must  make  certain  reasor.able  ad- 
justments moves  that  will  result  in  our 
polu  us  to  stay  wiliun  our  capabili'.ies 

Mr  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  a  remedy 
is  suppo-^ed  to  do  what  is  claimed  for  it 
It  is  clear  that  this  remedy  is  rot  doing  it 
I  challenge  the  figures  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  has  given.  The  Senator  has 
stated  that  the  imbalance  in  1963  was  $5 
billion  It  was  $1.94  billion,  a  very  differ- 
ent ligure  I  defy  the  Senator  to  show 
me  how.  when  this  tax  will  expire  in  1965 
we  are  uiolng  to  prevent  the  outflow  of 
foreign  investments.  It  is  claimed  that 
our  gold  reserves  declined  from  about 
$25  billion  to  $15  billion  in  tlie  past  7 
yrHvs  What  is  here  propo.sed  would 
mp.ke  it  far  more  likely  that  f  ire;  :n  cred- 
itors would  demand  payment,  because  we 
would  have  shown  ourselves  as  complete 
amateurs 

'I he  Senator  gave  the  analogy  of  the 
bank.  I  believe  I  know  somethiii;^  about 
banking  A  bank  does  not  impo.se  a  tax 
on  the  withdrawal  of  money.  A  bank 
may  have  to  limit  withdrawals,  as  this 
cour.try  could  have  done  had  Congress 
so  provided.  It  has  not  decided  to  impose 
direct  contiols  on  the  outflow  of  capital. 
This  is  done  by  other  count iirs  Practi- 
cally every  other  country  has  cir.trols 
over  capital  fluctuations  But  what  Is 
propo.sed  here  Is  "amateur  hour"  If 
anything,  it  depreciates  rather  than 
builds  up  confidence  on  the  part  of  for- 
eign creditors  in  our  ability  to  act  as  the 
monetary  leader  of  the  world. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  believe  the 
figures  show  that  the  annual  rate  at 
which  this  Government  was  running  a 
deficit,  immediately  before  this  measure 
was  propoxsed.  was  $5  billion  a  year.  I 
api)lied  it  to  the  first  half  of  1963.  I  do 
not  think  there  is  any  dispute  about  ttie 
figures 

It  is  the  judgment  of  our  people  In  the 
Trea-sury  Department,  on  the  best  advice 
we  have  had.  that  the  proposed  lax  Is 
responsible  for  the  Improvement  of  our 
position  to  the  extent  of  $1.7  billion. 
Looking  to  the  future.  It  will  result  In  an 
Improvement,  on  an  average,  of  $1.5  bil- 
lion a  year.  The  Senator  from  New  York 
may  describe  this  as  being  an  amateur 
hour."  but  as  between  the  various  con- 
tending points  of  view,  we  have  to  look  to 
advisers  in  the  international  finance 
field,  and  I  do  not  know  who  could  pose 
as  a  profe.sslonal  any  more  successfully 
than  Secretai-y  Dillon.  He  has  been  in 
the  field  his  entire  adult  life.  I  am  sure 
he  IS  as  gcxxi  in  this  field  as  anyone  else. 

This  Is  as  mild  a  measure  as  has  been 
proposed  by  anyone  in  the  executive 
branch.  When  President  Elsenhower 
had  Bob  Anderson  as  his  Secretarj'  of 
the  Treasury,  the  measures  Mr.  Anderson 
thought  necessary  were  far  more  drastic 
than  what  Secretary  Dillon  has  proposed, 
which  comes  at  a  much  later  time,  when 
the  gold  reserves  of  the  Nation  have  de- 
clined to  a  greater  extent. 

Mr  JAVITS.  If  the  Senators  argu- 
ment is  correct,  we  need  measures  which 
are  effective.  My  main  argument 
against  the  proposed  tax  h  that  It  would 
be  ineffective.  Of  course  it  is  a  mild 
measure     It  is  so  mild  that  it  is  mean- 
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„ip«     It   would   only   embarrass   us. 
ij^it  Ls  the  essence  of  my  argument. 

iSr   LONG  of  Louisiana.    Mr.  Presi- 
^  7t   will  the  Senator  yield? 
d*'"^    jMTTS     I   should  like  to   give 
i   facts    and    figures   first.     Then   I 
S  be  glad  to  yield.    The  Senator  from 
?^ui  ana  said  thai  I  was  mistaken  about 
V    balance-of-payments    figures,    that 
fnlv  were  running  at  the  rate  of  $5  bU- 
?nn  in  the  quarter  before  the  tax  was 
announced     Of  course,  our  balance-of- 
Senis  deficit   Increased  duririg  the 
Sd  quarter  of  1963.  but  it  had  gone 
^nn  oiner  occasions  also.    Perhaps  we 
Luld  not  be  discu-ssing  this  bill  at  all. 
S?ause  the  present  imbalance  in  U.S 
miernalional    payments,    for    the    first 
nuaner  of  1964.  is  only  $168  million,  and 
?t  has  been  going  at  that  rate.    It  seems 
m  me  that  we  have  done  a  brUliant  Job 
on  that  basis,  because  the  inliibition  that 
the  St  nator  spt  aks  about  is  not  an  inhl- 
btion  at  all.    What  wc  have  lost  in  peas 
we  have  gained  in  bananas.     We  have 
rut  oiT  foreign  Investment  in  this  coun- 
ry   which  normally  takes  $700  million 
or  $800  million  of  American  money.    I 
am  not  talking  about  the  total  flotation 
Pie  quesaon  is  how  many  dollars  went 
out   of    the    united    States.    We   have 
given  more  than  that  back  in  commercial 
loans,  which  have   gone  up  from  $400 
million  to  $1,400  million.  . 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.     Mr.  Presi- 
dent, will  the  Senator  yield?  *>■ 
Mr  JAVITS.     I  yield. 
Mr  LONG  of  Louisiana.     If  the  Sen- 
ator is  worried  about  commercial  loans, 
he  should  vole  for  the  Gore  amendment. 
I  am  concerned    about   banks   lending 
monev  to  defeat  the  purpose  of  the  act. 
I  thought  it  would  be  necessary  to  pro- 
pose an  amendment  to  deal  with  that 
Situation     However,  the  administration 
does  not  think  it  is  necessary  at  this  time. 
If  he  is  talKing  about  something  that  is 
meaniivdess  he  ought  to  t>e  ready  to  of- 
fer something  in  place  of  his  voluntary 
capital  issues  committee.     I  have  had 
some  experience  with  voluntary  action. 
We  tried  to  ontrol  the  importation  of 
oil  if  the  Senator  will  remember,  on  a 
voluntary  basis     We  asked  the  major  oil 
companies    lo   cooperate.     One    of   our 
ereat  companies  said.  "We  do  not  feel 
like  having  anything  to  do  with  this  ar- 
rangement.     It    does    not    interest    us. 
Take  the  whole  program  and  forget  it." 
What  happened?    That  one  company 
de.^lrnyed  the  entire  program  by  declin- 
ing to  go  along  with  it. 

Tlie  Senator  comes  forward  with  a  pro- 
gram under  which  one  wolf  in  Wall  Street 
could  destroy  everything  that  Congress 
has  been  trying  to  do  for  the  past  2  years. 
Mr  JA\TTS.  Mr.  President.  I  shall 
argue  the  amendment  when  it  is  called 
up.  I  am  only  pointing  out  that  the 
measure  before  the  Senate  would  not 
even  do  what  its  sponsors  claim  it  would 
do.  namely,  inhibit  any  material  flow  of 
American  capital  abroad. 

I  snail  not  vote  for  the  Gore  amend- 
ment, because  to  adopt  the  amendment 
would  be  to  cut  off  our  nose  to  spite  our 
face,  would  be  to  eliminate  our  own 
financial  leadership,  which  is  worth  bil- 
lions of  dollars  to  the  American  people  in 
all  kinds  of  prestige  and  in  all  kinds  of 
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export  and  import  business.  The  eco- 
nomic power  which  we  wield  is  one  of  the 
evidences  of  our  superiority  over  com- 
munism. 

That  is  why  I  so  strongly  oppose  the 
bill  because  it. would  put  us  on  a  path 
of  action  which  vfrould  be  unwise,  in  terms 
of  jeopardizing  our^financial  leadership 
in  the  world,  which  is  now  so  securely  in 
the  hands  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  President,  I  offer  my  amendment 
No    1095.    I  send  it  to  the  desk. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  amend- 
ment, as  follows: 

On  page  77,  line  8,  strike  out  "or". 

On  page  77,  line  18.  strike  out  the  period 

and  Insert";  or".  ^    ,  „ 

On  page  77,  after  line  18,  insert  the  follow- 
ing: . 

"(4)   Certain     other     tr.^nsactions.— Are 
acquired    by   an   underwriter   In   connection 
with  a  private  placement  or  a  public  offering 
by  a  foreign  Issuer  or  obligor  (or  a  person  or 
persons  directly  or  indirectly  controlling,  con- 
tolled  by,  or  under  common  control  with  such 
Issuer  or  obligor)  and  are  sold  as  part  of  such 
private  placement  or  public  offering  by  the 
underwriter  (including  sales  by  other  under- 
wrUTS  who  -^re  United  States  persons  par- 
ticipating In  the  placement  or  distribution 
of  the  Btock  or  debt  obligations  acquired  by 
the  underwriter),  if  not  more  than  25  per- 
cent of  the  total  number  of  shares  of  stock. 
or   of   the   total    principal    amount    of   debt 
obligations,    acquired    are    sold     (including 
sales  by  such  other  underwriters)   to  United 
States  persons.    The  Secretary  or  his  delegate 
may  from  time  to  time  by  regulations  in- 
crease or  decrease  such  percentage  that  may 
be   sold   to  United  States  persons,  provided 
that  any  decrease  in  the  percentage  thereto- 
fore In  effect  shall  not  be  effective  until  60 
days  after  notice  of  such   decrease  is  pub- 
lished In  the  Federal  Register.    If  more  than 
the  prescribed  percentage  then  In  effect   Is 
sold  to  United  States  persons  the  provisions 
of  this  paragraph  shall  nevertheless  be  satis- 
fled  If  a  tax  equal  to  150  percent  of  the  tax 
imposed    by    section    4911    is    paid    on    the 
amount  of  sales  to  United  States  persons  m 
excess  of  such  prescribed  percentage.     Any 
tax  so  paid  shall  be  deemed  to  be  a  tax  paid 
under  section  4911." 

On  page  79,  line  15,  before  the  period  in- 
sert ",  or.  In  the  case  of  a  claim  for  credit 
or  refund  under  subsection  (a)(4),  estab- 
lishes that  the  conditions  prescribed  In  such 
subsection  have  been  satisfied." 

On  page  80.  line  3.  after  "person."  insert: 
"and  In  the  case  of  a  claim  for  credit  or  re- 
fund under  subsection  (a)(4)  in  establish- 
ing that  the  conditions  prescribed  In  such 
subsection  have  been  satisfied  with  respect 
to  such  stock  or  debt  obligations," 


Mr.  JAVrrS.  Mr,  President.  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 

the  roll.  .  ^     ^    ^ 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  on 
the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from  New 
York.  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  this  is 
the  first  of  two  amendments  which  I 
shall  offer  to  the  bill  in  order  to  demon- 
strate to  Senators  what  I  seek  to  do.     It 


was  developed  from  a  proposal  made  by 
Mr.  Samuels,  chairman  of  one  of  the 
foreign  investment  committees  of  that 
organization.  This  amendment  would 
propose  the  following  solution  for  this 
problem,  and  is  mainly  directed  to  the 
concept  of  giving  the  American  secu- 
rities market  the  opportunity  to  work  in 
this  situation  as  it  has  been  the  custom 
to  do  for  a  long  period  of  time. 

The  proposed  amendment  would  ex- 
empt from  the  tax  to  be  imposed  by  H.R. 
8000  foreign  seciu-ities  acquired  by  U.S. 
underwriters  if  no  more  than  25  percent, 
or  such  greater  or  lesser  percentage  of 
the  underwritten  issue  as  may  from  time 
to  lime  be  prescribed  by  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury,  is  sold  to  U.S.  persons^ 
These  amendments  are  consistent  with 
the  purposes  of  the  interest  equalization 
tax  but  introduce  an  element  of  flexi- 
bility into  its  operations  which  minimizes 
the  adverse  consequences  of  the  tax  to 
the  US  capital  markets  while  at  the 
same  time  retaining  appropriate  safe- 
guards. Four  principal  points  should  be 
considered  in  relation  to  the  proposed 
amendments. 

First  U  S.  portfolio  investment  in  foi- 
eign  securities  unquestionably  improves 
the  U  S  balance-of-payments  position  m 
the  long  run.    These  expenditures  create 
assets  which  can  be  sold  to  recoup  the 
initial  investment— with  gain  or  loss,  il 
any— and  which,  while  held,  provide  sig- 
nificant revenues  in  the  form  of  divi- 
dends and  interest.     Of  course  it  must 
be  recognized  that  in  the  short  term  an 
excessive  rate  of  current  capital  outflow 
^  a  relult  of  U.S.  investment  in  foreign 
TeclrSes  can  be  a  matter  of  concern, 
particularly   when   such   capital   move- 
ment^ occur  when  the  dollar  is  already 
under  pressure  for  other  reasons.    The 
amendment  takes  this  into  account  by 
limiting  the  portion  of  an  underwritten 
issue   that  may   be  purchased   by   U.b. 
persons  free  of  tax  to  -'hatever  Po^^  ^n 
the  Treasury  feels  is  compatible  with  the 
U  I.  balance-of-payments  position  at  the 

^"^econd,  the  significant  improvement 
in  U  S  foreign  trade  in  the  course  of  the 
past  year  has  done  much  to  demonstrate 
^informed  financial  circles  abroad  ^he 
intrinsic   strength  of   the  dollar      The  . 
proposed  tax  made  clear  the  intent  on 
of  the  U  S.  Government  to  preserve  the 
strength  of  the  dollar  and  its  wUling- 
ness  to  take  measures  it  deemed  neces- 
sary to  control  the  U.S.  balance  of  pay- 
ments.   More  flexible  measures  can  now 
more  effectively  advance  the  same  objec- 
tives     The   proposed  tax   has   to   date 
acted  as  a  complete  embargo  rather  than 
merely  as  a  protective  tariff.     Foreign 
borrowing  in  the  United  States,  except 
borrowing  that  expects  to  be  exempt  from 
the  tax  when  the  act  is  enacted,  has  for 
all  practical  purposes  been  eliminated. 
The  immediate  effects  of  the  proposed 
tax  to  date  have  been  more  severe  than 
expected,    in    fact    entirely   too    severe. 
While  it  is  possible  that  the  direct  effects 
of  the  tax  may  be  less  severe  when  it  is 
actually  imposed  upon  the  enactment  of 
the  act,  there  can  be  no  assurance  that 
this  will  be  the  case.    Intelligent  regu- 
lation requires  some  intermediate  ground 
between  all  or  nothing. 
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Even  In  terms  of  the  Interest  Equali- 
zation Tax  Act's  own  assumption  that 
the  principal  reason  for  foreign  borrow- 
ing in  the  United  States  Is  the  avail- 
ability of  cheaper  money — an  assump- 
tion that  rather  oversimplifies  the  com- 
plexities of  the  International  capital  mar- 
kets— it  is  apparent  that  the  act  Is  too 
inflexible.  Money  market  conditions  and 
balance-of-paymentvS  trends  chanye. 
often  quite  rapidly.  Letiislation  is  not 
an  effective  way  to  adjust  to  these 
changes.  More  than  a  year  has  passed 
in  considering  the  adoption  of  the  act 
itself.  We  can  anticipate  that  in  the 
future  alternative  demands  on  the  at- 
tention of  Congress  may  not  permit  time- 
ly consideration  of  modifications  of  the 
legislation  necessary  to  permit  a  contin- 
uation of  desirable  US.  portfolio  invest- 
ment at  levels  that  are  from  time  to 
time  apprt^rlate  by  reason  of  our  bal- 
ance-of-payments  position  The  pro- 
posed amendment  will  permit  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasup.'  to  adjust  the  im- 
pact of  foreign  st-curity  issues  upon  our 
current  balance-of-payments  position  to 
levels  that  In  hi.s  judument  are  appro- 
pnate  without  new  legislation  and  with 
a  minimum  of  Goveniment  interference 
with  the  capital  markt-t 

Third.  It  is  desirable  that  the  U.S. 
capital  markets  be  kept  open  at  all  times 
to  the  maximum  extent  compatible  with 
an  acceptable  current  balance-of-pay- 
ments  position  for  the  United  States. 
In  the  international  competition  with 
socialism  the  importance  to  capitalism 
of  a  free  international  capital  market 
to  which  private  enterprise  may  turn  for 
private  financing  cannot  be  overesti- 
mated. There  is  a  significant  possibUity 
that  In  the  next  few  years  incroa.sed 
US.  jwrtfollo  investment  abroad  may 
be  necessary  to  maintain  international 
liquidity.  We  must  preserve  sufficient 
access  to  our  capital  markets  in  the 
interim  so  as  to  be  able  to  provide  this 
capital  as  and  when  required.  This  can- 
not be  done  unless  we  can  maintain  the 
channels  of  communication  with  foreign 
financial  centers,  preserve  the  banking 
relationships  that  depend  on  personal 
acquaintance  and  mutual  trust,  and  con- 
serve the  expert  knowledg*^  of  foreign 
capital  markets  that  our  investment 
bankers  have  developed.  Similarly,  we 
must  continue  the  interest  of  U.S.  In- 
stitutional investors  in  foreign  securities 
and  the  flow  of  information  to  them  re- 
garding such  securities.  None  of  these 
essential  elements  will  long  persist  If 
foreign  issues  in  the  United  States  con- 
tinue to  be  as  severely  curtailed  as  is 
now  the  case. 

One  of  the  points  made  in  the  April 
1964  report  to  the  President  of  the 
United  States  of  the  task  force  on  'pro- 
moting Increased  foreign  investment"  in 
U.S.  corporate  securities  as  a  means  of 
improving  our  balance  of  payments  is 
that  U.S.  Investment  bankers  and  bro- 
kerage Arms  should  intensify  their  efforts 
to  develop  facilities  to  reach  foreign  in- 
vestors directly.  The  participation  by 
US.  firms  in  the  sale  of  foreign  securi- 
ties has  been  one  of  the  major  reasons 
for  the  development,  for  the  most  part 
in  the  last  10  years,  of  the  foreign  con- 
tacts   of    these    firms.      Without    some 


measure  of  two-way  traffic  m  securities 
It  IS  unreasonable  to  expect  the  improve- 
ment of  foreign  facilities  that  is  neces- 
.sary  to  increase  the  di.stributlon  of  U.S. 
securities  abroad.  Too  severe  measures 
may  only  be  self-defeating  even  in  the 
short  run. 

P'lnally.  the  major  effect  of  the  Interest 
Equalization  Tax  Act  has  not  been  a 
development  of  a  P^uropean  market  for 
security  i.s.sue.s  pavable  m  European  cur- 
reiicies  so  much  as  the  tran.sfcr  to  F]uro- 
pean  financial  cent^-rs.  primarily  London, 
of  the  management  of  foreign  security 
issues  payabW-  in  dnlla:  s  The  European 
market  for  these  d<.illar  i.ssues  was  de- 
veloped by  US  investment  bankers  witli 
the  encouragement  of  the  V  S  Govern- 
ment It  IS  shortsighted  and  anomalous 
that  US  firms  and  institutions  are  not 
now  permitted  to  play  their  natural  role 
where  these  dollar  issues  are  concerned. 

One  related,  unfortunate  effect  of  the 
t^x  has  been  a  sharp  reduction  of  our 
US  income  from  invisible  receipts  con- 
nected with  the  flotation  of  forelun  se- 
curities. While  the  amounts  are  not 
readily  determinable,  millions  of  dollars 
a  year  aie  involved,  taking  into  account 
lost  commlssloivs  and  management  fees, 
lost  .sales  of  printers  and  banknote  com- 
panies, lost  fees  to  fiscal  agents,  lost  fees 
of  lawyers  and  accountants  and  the  like 
Even  a  vfM  y  limited  opening  of  the  U  S 
capital  market  would  permit  the  man- 
agement of  many,  probably  of  most, 
dollar  Issues  to  be  returned  to  the  United 
States  and  thus  restore  the  greater  part 
of  this  lost  Income  This  can  be  achieved 
without  appreciable  adverse  effect  on 
the  US.  balance  of  payments  since  the 
greater  part  of  the.se  i.ssues  will  con- 
tinue to  be  .->oId  abroad,  whatever  part 
the  Treasury  feels  is  required  at  the  time 
in  view  of  our  balance-of-payments  posi- 
tion To  cede  to  European  bankers  the 
financial  roU-  formerly  played  bv  US. 
Investment  bankers  Is  to  squander  our 
natural  position. 

The  operation  of  the  proposed  amend- 
ments IS  simple  They  would  exempt 
from  the  interest  equalization  tax  that 
would  otherwise  be  impo.sed  by  H  R  8000 
all  st-curities  of  a  foreign  i.ssue  acquired 
by  U  S  underwriters  If  not  more  than  a 
fixed  percentage  of  the  amount  of  the 
I.ssue  were  sold  to  U  S  per.sons  This 
percentage  would  initially  be  2,5  percent 
The  Secretary  of  the  Treasui-y  would 
have  the  authority  In  hLs  dl.scretlon  to 
increase  or  decrease  the  sptxiified  per- 
centage applicable  to  all  Issues  from  time 
to  time  In  accordance  with  the  Treasury's 
view  of  the  U  S  balance-of-payments 
position  A  penalty  tax  of  150  percent 
of  the  normal  tax  would  be  imposed  on 
any  portion  of  an  issue  .sold  to  US.  per- 
.sons  in  excess  of  the  permitted  percent- 
aye. 

The  amendment  would  be  applicable  to 
both  Issues  that  are  publicly  offered  and 
registered  under  our  Securities  Act  of 
1933  and  to  Lssues  that  are  placed  pri- 
vately with  a  limited  number  of  insti- 
tutional purchasers  Even  though  the 
portion  of  the  i.ssues  that  could  be  .sold 
in  the  United  States  without  penalty  will 
initially  be  only  25  percent  and  thereafter 
such    greater    or    lesser    percentage    as 


might  be  determined  from  time  to  time 
by  the  Treasury,  the  Importance  of  open- 
Ing  this  additional  market  and  the  as- 
surance of  greater  marketability-^ 
factor  of  prime  importance  to  European 
buyers— that  the  slight  participation  by 
US  per.sons  in  the  issue  would  provide 
would  in  many  cases  cause  the  foreign 
Lssuer  to  .select  U  S  investment  bankers 
rather  than  foreign  Investment  bankers 
to  manage  his  dollar  Lssue 

Some  5  or  6  years  ago.  when  sales  of 
foremn  securltle.s  In  the  United  States 
t>egan  to  reach  appreciable  annual  vol- 
limes.  It  was  not  at  all  uncommon  for  60 
percent  or  more  of  an  entire  foreign  issue 
to  be  sold  by  the  US  underwriter  to  for- 
eign buyers  This  percentage  gradually 
declined  in  most  cases  as  U.S.  demand  for 
foreign  securities  developed,  but  this  ex- 
perience does  indicate  that  even  a  small 
jjarticipation  by  U.S.  per.sons  Is  enough 
to  justify  to  a  foreign  Lssuer  the  burden 
of  complying  with  the  U.S.  requirements 
applicable  to  a  public  issue.  The  portion 
of  the  foreitiii  I.ssue  .sold  In  the  United 
States  could  be  expected  to  approximate 
the  percentage  permitted  at  the  time 
since  the  penalty  would  ordinarily  be 
prohibitive. 

The  amendments  would  not  be  dlCBcult 
to  administ^'r  The  act  now  relies  upon 
certificates  of  brokers  and  dealers  to  de- 
termine whether  particular  tran.sactlons 
are  subject  to  the  tax  The  amendments 
would  use  the  same  procedure  In  effect 
the  manauini:  underwriter,  on  the  basis 
of  certificates  furnished  by  participating 
underwriters  and  dealers,  would  furnish 
to  the  Treasury  a  certificate  as  to  the  dis- 
tribution of  the  underwritten  securities 
to  U  S.  per.sons  and  to  foreign  persons 

The  proposed  amendments  will  not  im- 
pair the  operation  of  the  Interest  Equal- 
ization Tax  Act.  but  will  render  it  a  more 
fiexible  instrument  and  cause  its  opera- 
tion to  be  more  consistent  with  the  pres- 
ervation of  the  vitality  of  our  interna- 
tional capital  markets.  A  small  con- 
tinuing, but  controlled,  volume  of  US. 
investment  in  nonexempt  foreign  securi- 
ties is  not  merely  acceptable,  but  some- 
thing that  is  desirable  In  Itself  and.  per- 
haps more  importantly,  because  of  its 
collateral  effects  In  presemng  the 
primacy  and  effectivene.ss  of  the  U.S. 
capital  market  This  market  is  a  valu- 
able national  asset  which  we  should  take 
pains  to  preserve. 

Again  I  point  out,  In  concluding  my 
argument  on  this  amendment,  that  by 
acting;  In  this  way.  we  will  not  Inhibit  a 
proce.ss  that  has  shown  great  profit  to  the 
United  States,  great  profit  In  terms  of 
exports  and  Imports,  and  great  profit  also 
In  terms  of  the  fact  that  we  receive  more 
In  Income  from  our  foreign  investments 
than  the  aggregate  of  what  we  put  out 
In  our  foreign  Investments  every  year. 
That  Is  a  flow  which  It  would  be  unwise 
to  stop  or  Interfere  with. 

It  Ls  for  these  reasons  that  this  plan, 
which  has  appealed  so  deeply  to  the  In- 
vestment bankers  of  the  Nation,  Is  the 
plan  which  I  propose  to  the  Senate. 

I  refer  to  a  letter  addressed  to  Senator 
Morton  by  Nathaniel  Samuels,  chair- 
man of  the  Foreign  Investment  Commit- 
tee of  the  Investment  Bankers  Assocla- 
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Uon  of  the  United  States,  in  which  Mr. 
gi^uels  says : 

Investment   Bankers 
Association   of    America, 
Wos/iiri(7fori.  DC.  July  16,  1964. 
Hon    THRisTON    B    Morton. 
^^^s's'-''"^'^'  ^''''"^^  ^^''^  Building. 
'''nr\RSE''NAT?R  Morton  :  During  the  course 
f  mv  tesiimonv  on  July  1  In  opposition  to 
OR    8000    I   suggested   that   If  a   bill   were 
vprtheless  to  be  enacted.  It  should  conteln 
»n  exemption    from   tax   for   new  issues  on 
^VrPien  securities  where   not  more   than  25 


pair  our  leadership  in  the  banking  com- 
munity of  the  world,  and  to  inhibit  the 
American  capital  market. 

Under  those  circumstances,  the  solu- 
tion suggested  by  the  chairman  of  the 
Foreign  Investment  Committee  of  the 
Investment  Bankers  Association  is  a  fair 
one. 


percent 


were  stild  to  Americans.    I  also  sug- 


•  cti.d  t'lat  this  percentage  exemption  be 
Set  to  mcrea.^c  or  decrease  by  the  Secre- 
«rv  of  the  Treastirv.  depending  on  the  posl- 
rfon  of  the  balance  of  payments.  Senator 
jAvrrs    subsequently     Introduced    such    an 

*'^^"n"v^"esnnionv  I  pointed  out  that  the 
Tnvpsimeiu  Baniiers  Association  of  America 
was  opposed  to  the  p.issage  Of  H.R.  8000,  and 
Isan  aWiatlon.  had  Uiken  no  position  with 
!esDect  to  the  proposed  25-percent  exemp- 
eon  Sub.-equcnt  to  the  hearings,  I  have 
ooned  the  members  of  the  foreign  invest- 
ment cminUtee  of  our  association,  and  can 
nvon  ti>  vou  that  there  is  general  support 
for  an  amendment  of  this  nature.  I  should 
add  of  course,  that  our  association  is  still 
oDPOsed  t..  the  passage  of  H.R.  8000  In  its 
en'irety  However,  if  the  bill  should  be  en- 
ac'ed  the  foreign  investment  committee 
feels  strongly  that  the  25-percent  exemption, 
as  well  as  an"  exemption  for  purchases  of  out- 
sundiiig  securities  and  other  amendments  re- 
lerr'ed  to  \n  our  written  statement  should  be 
;id>ipted 

In  your  consideration  of  the  proposed  25- 
percent  exemption.  I  and  my  colleagues  could 
give  you  a  considerable  amount  of  detailed 
information,  based  on  our  underwriting  ex- 
perience, which  would,  in  our  opinion, 
demonstrate  the  desirability  of  such  a  pro- 
vision in  enabling  the  Treasury  to  achieve 
ite  objectives  and  yet  not  damage  the  Amer- 
ican capital  market  to  the  extent  caused  by 
H  R  8000.  I  would  be  glad  to  come  to  Wash- 
ington at  any  time,  if  you  would  welcome 
this,  to  discu.ss  thl.s  matter  with  you.  Please 
do  not  hesitate  to  let  me  know  If  I  can  be  of 
any  further  assistance. 
Yours  sincerely, 

Nathaniel   SAMtriLS, 
Chairman.   Foreign   Investment   Com- 
mittee. 

Mr  President,  to  sum  up  my  argu- 
ments the  proposed  legislation  would  af- 
fect a  relatively  minor  part  of  the  foreign 
investment  capital  which  is  raised  in  the 
.'American  market.  When  we  exclude  the 
e.xemptions  for  the  year  1962,  the  bill 
would  affect  not  more  than  $300  million 
to  $400  million  in  foreign  securities  pur- 
chased bv  U.S.  residents — which  totaled 
S1.076  million  in  1962.  The  difference  is 
accounted  for  by  Canadian  issues.  Latin- 
.'^merican  Republics,  and  other  less-de- 
veloped countries,  all  of  which  would  be 
exempt  under  the  bill.  It  is  also  no 
secret  that  Japan  would  be  exempt,  too, 
which  would  lop  off  another  SlOO  million. 

So  us  effect  would  be  minuscule.  It  is 
widely  predicted  that  the  same  amount 
of  foreign  securities  issues  would  be 
floated  as  before,  because  the  difference 
:n  the  interest  rate  is  not  so  great  as  to 
make  it  unprofitable  to  raise  money  In 
the  American  market.  American  mar- 
ketinn  facilities  and  underwriting  rates 
are  low  enoutTh  to  still  put  a  premium 
upon  selling  securities  Issues  here.  So  it 
will  liave  no  real  effect  except  to  impair 
the  leadership  of  the  United  States  in  re- 
spect to  the  finance  of  the  world,  to  im- 


It  is  on  that  basis.  Mr.  President  (Mr. 
McCShDVERN  in  the  chair),  that  I  hope 
very  much  that  the  amendment  will  be 
adopted. 

I  note  for  the  Record  that  I  have  as 
a  cosponsor  of  the  amendment,  whose 
name  is  on  the  document  now  sent  to 
the  desk,  my  colleague,  the  Senator  from 
New  York  I  Mr.  Keating  1 . 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  New  York  yield? 
Mr.JAVITS.  I  yield. 
Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  I  £im 
happy  to  cosponsor  the  amendment.  I 
am  opposed  to  the  bill.  In  effect,  It 
would  impose  a  tariff  on  the  importation 
of  capital.  It  is  contrary  to  the  policy 
of  this  administration  and  the  preceding 
two  administrations  favoring  full  and 
freer  trade  among  the  nations  of  the 
world. 

I  cannot  understand  why  a  bill  of  this 
kind  should  be  recommended  to  the 
Congress.  It  is  hard  for  me  to  believe 
that  the  President  would  sign  a  bill  of 
this  kind  in  light  of  the  policy  which  he 
has  enunciated  to  date  after  full  con- 
templation of  its  effect  and  the  serious- 
ness of  the  step  which  we  would  be  tak- 
ing. But  if  we  are  to  enact  a  bill  like 
this,  the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
New  York  seems  to  me  to  make  a  great 
deal  of  sense. 

If  we  allow  not  more  than  25  percent 
of  the  total  number  of  shares  of  any  for- 
eign issue,  or  of  the  total  principal 
amount  of  any  foreign  debt  flotation 
to  be  sold  to  U.S.  citizens  free  of  the  tax, 
it  would  make  available  to  foreigners 
approximately  $700  to  $800  million  in 
capital  exports  annually.  To  that  ex- 
tent, at  least,  we  would  be  following  the 
announced  policy  of  all  recent  adminis- 
trations; namely,  to  foster  international 
capital   movements   instead   of   cutting 

them  down. 

The  amendment  would  at  least  serve 
to  accommodate  the  bill  to  actual  invest- 
ment banking  experience,  since  usually 
U.S.  investment  bankers,  I  am  told,  han- 
dle and  distribute  in  the  United  States 
approximately  25  percent  of  any  foreign 
securities  issue  or  debt  obligations. 

This  would  enable  the  U.S.  capital 
market  to  continue  to  ope  ate  to  achieve 
the  objective  of  making  sufficient  capi- 
tal available  to  meet  ovtrsea  demands. 
Under  this  proposal,  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  would  have  the  authority 
to  vary  the  25-percent  figure  up  or  down, 
giving  the  measure  some  flexibility  to 
meet  balance-of-payments  problems, 
which  admittedly  are  serious.  I  strongly 
feel  that  the  bill  as  it  stands  is  the  wrong 
way  to  go  about  meeting  the  problem. 
This  amendment,  however,  would  be  an 
improvement.  It  would  offer  a  mecha- 
nism to  vary  the  impact  of  the  tax  de- 
pending on  the  condition  of  the  pay- 
ments balance  at  any  particular  time. 
For  example,  the  exemption  provided  for 
in  the  amendment  could  be  lowered  to 
20  percent,  if  the  25-percent  exemption 


resulted  in  tax-free  sales  of  foreign  is- 
sues creating  too  much  capital  outflow 
relative  to  the  offsetting  credits  which 
we  receive.  Conversely,  as  the  balance- 
of-payments  situation  improves  in  the 
long  run — as  everyone  expects  it  to  do — 
the  exemption  percentage  could  be  raised 
to  30  or  40  percent,  for  example,  even 
though  on  the  basis  of  actual  experience 
25  percent  is  about  the  average  percent 
of  foreign  issues  and  debt  distributed  in 
the  United  States. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  amendment 
makes  a  great  deal  of  sense.  At  least, 
to  a  large  extent,  it  would  relieve  the 
complete  disruption  of  the  foreign  in- 
vestment market  in  this  country,  and  is 
the  least  which  should  be  done  to  im- 
prove a  rather  bad  piece  of  legislation. 
I  thank  the  Senator  from  New  York. 
Mr.  JAVrrS.  I  appreciate  the  help 
my  colleague  from  New  York  is  giving 
me.  and  I  am  grateful  to  him  for  joining 
me  in  the  fight  against  the  proposed 
legislation.  How^ever.  I  am  deeply  con- 
vinced that  it  is  unwise  and  would  have 
a  serious  and  deleterious  effect  upon  the 
United  States. 

This  is  a  field  in  which  I  have  spent  a 
great  part  of  my  life,  and  I  feel  con- 
strained at  least  to  lay  before  the  Senate 
the  information  and  the  knowledge  I 
have  gained. 

I  am  very  grateful  to  my  colleague 
from  New  York  for  joining  me  in  this 
effort. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  New  York  yield? 
Mr.  JAVITS.  I  yield. 
Mr.  MILLER.  First  of  all,  let  me 
commend  the  Senator  from  New  York 
for  trying  to  draw  some  of  the  teeth  in 
the  bill  by  offering  his  amendment. 

I  see  a  lot  of  merit  to  the  amendment. 
But  there  is  one  sentence  in  the  amend- 
ment which  gives  me  great  concern. 
That  is  the  sentence  which  states  that 
the  Secretary  or  his  delegate  may  from 
time  to  time,  by  regulation,  increase  or 
decrease  such  percentage  as  may  be  sold 
to  U.S.  persons,  with  a  certain  proviso. 
The  junior  Senator  from  New  York  just 
commented  on  this  particular  provision. 
It  seems  to  me  that  we  are  getting  into 
the  area  of  delegation  of  legislative 
functions  to  the  executive  branch  of  the 
Government  by  such  a  provision.  I 
cannot  see  much  difference  between  the 
net  effect  of  this  provision  and  one  which 
might  increase  or  decrease  the  tax  rates, 
merely  upon  the  whim  of  a  nonelected 
public  official  in  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment who,  by  regulation,  decides  to  do 
so. 

I  suggest  that  the  Senator's  removal 
of  this  provision  would  do  no  harm  to 
his  amendment.  At  the  same  time  it 
would  allay  some  concern  on  the  part  of 
Senators  such  as  myself  over  the  net 
effect  of  the  delegation  of  legislative 
power  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
to  which  this  provision  gives  rise. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  If  I  sought  to  remove 
that  sentence,  I  would  be  destroying  the 
effect  of  the  approach  we  are  trying  to 
take.  This  particular  approach  assumes 
that  the  bill  will  be  passed,  and  that, 
therefore,  we  must  make  the  best  of  a 
bad  situation. 

One  of  the  real  curses  of  the  bill  is 
its    inflexibility.      It    provides    for    an 
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across-the-board  tax  of  15  percent  on 
foreign  stocks,  and  a  sliding  scale  or  lax 
varying  from  2.75  to  15  percent  on  debt 
obligations,  dependlnR  on  their  maturity. 
If  we  have  reirulation,  the  regulation 
which  I  suggest  mi^ht  sound  louiiher. 
but  it  is  much  more  practical  and  much 
more  likely  to  reduce  the  amount  of  in- 
terference with  the  capital  market  We 
often  get  a  statute  that  is  so  inflexible 
that  no  one  can  do  anything  about  it. 

The  situation  continually  chaiiKes. 
The  control  over  it.  of  course,  is  In  the 
hands  of  Congress  We  can  repeal  the 
statute  if  we  are  di.ssatisfled  with  the  way 
in  which  such  authority  us  beint?  ad- 
ministered. We  can  hold  the  Secretary 
to  account,  as  we  often  do.  But  the 
theory  of  the  amendment  requires  this 
flexibility.  The  theory  of  the  amend- 
ment is  to  protect  us  against  runaway 
dollars  over,  above,  and  beyond  what  we 
are  willing  to  have  go  into  foreign  m- 
vestments.  It  is  attractive  io  us  m  terms 
of  the  return  which  it  produces,  and  the 
rates  which  it  encourages.  In  order  to 
follow  out  that  legislative  plan  etTec- 
tively,  Senator  Ke.minc;  and  I.  who  are 
proposing  the  amendment,  cannot  be 
ourselves  inHexible  where  we  are  trying 
to  introduce  an  element  in  a  bad  situa- 
tion of  flexibUity.  as  a  way  in  which  to 
endeavor  to  reduce  its  deleterious 
influence. 

Mr.  MILLER.  I  appreciate  the  ex- 
planation. I  can  recognize  the  desirabil- 
itv  of  flexibility.  But,  to  me,  the  factor 
of  flexibility  should  not  be  such  as  to 
cause  us  to  legislate  in  this  manner,  and 
delegate  legislative  functions  to  a  non- 
elective  public  official. 

One  way  in  which  the  Senator  could 
avoid  my  problem  would  be  to  provide 
for  flexibility  and  at  the  same  time 
avoid  the  problem  of  an  invalid  delega- 
tion of  legislative  function  by  providing 
some  kind  of  standard  whereby  the  Sec- 
retary would  be  guided  m  raising  or  low- 
ering the  percentages.  For  example,  if 
the  balance-of-payments  deficit  exceeds 
a  certain  figure,  he  can  lower  it.  And 
if  the  balance-of-payment  deficit  drops 
below  a  certain  figure,  he  can  raise  It. 
But  there  is  no  standard  whatsoever  pro- 
vided in  this  delegation  of  power  All 
the  provision  provides  Ls  that  the  Secre- 
tary or  his  delegate  may  from  time  to 
time  by  regulation  decrease  or  Increase 
the  percentage. 

Nothing  is  said  about  conditions  or 
circumstances.  We  would  trust  that  they 
would  operate  as  reasonable  people.  But. 
it  seems  to  me,  that  the  function  of  Con- 
gress is  to  provide  for  some  kind  of  guide- 
line or  standard  before  taking  such  ac- 
tion. 

That  is  what  I  wish  the  Senators  from 
New  York,  who  are  sponsoring  this 
amendment,  would  try  to  devise.  Much 
as  I  am  in  sympathy  with  the  objective 
of  the  amendment  I  believe  there  is  a 
problem  regarding  the  delegation  of  leu'- 
islative  function  which  must  be  resolved. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  It  would  be  impossible 
for  me  in  the  time  left  to  me  in  this  de- 
bate to  frame  the  legislative  criterion. 
I  .should  therefore  like  to  state  the  pur- 
pose of  the  amendment,  which  includes 
the  criterion.  I  am  sure  that  if  the 
amendment  is  agreed  to.  the  criterion 
can  be  framed  later. 


The  criterion,  roughly  stated,  is  to  ex- 
empt from  the  tax  such  perceiitagf  oi 
foreign  flotations  as  are  normally  dis- 
posed of  to  American  residents  witliin 
the  limitation  of  nn  acceptable  outflow 
of  dollars  for  forei';n  investment  from 
the  United  States,  which  is  estimated  by 
thr-  Treasury  to  be  m  the  luuchborhood 
of  $700  to  $800  million  a  year. 

That  IS  as  congently  iis  I  can  state 
at  the  moment  my  intention  m  offering 
this  amendment. 

I  would  expect  if  the  amendment  were 
agreed  to.  that  in  conference  the  actual 
!a!iL,'ua-'e  of  the  criterion  would  be  pr(jp- 
rr!y  plira-sed — which  would  probably  be 
impossible  to  do  under  these  -stresses — 
to  (>'  included  m  that  amendment,  on  the 
biu^i.s  of  which  the  Secretary  would  be 
.rirl.on/ed  to  act 

Mr  MILLER  I  appreciate  that  But 
It  ^.-ems  to  me  that  wt  minlit  lake  a  lew 
momenus  off  and  place  that  guideline  in 
the  bill  Itself 

There  is  one  other  possible  approach 
I  wonder  if  the  Senator  has  considered 
It  That  is  Ut  provide  that  the  Stire- 
tary  may  inciease  or  decrease  the  per- 
centage, but  such  increa.'e  or  decrea.se 
will  be  held  in  abeyance  for  say  a  60- 
day  period,  or  even  a  30-day  jxi-riod.  and 
that  the  proposed  increa.se  or  decrease 
w;!l  be  transmitted  to  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  and  the  Finance  Com- 
luitU'^  (jt  the  House  and  the  Senau\  re- 
spectively, so  that  they  could  operate  by 
way  of  a  veto  on  this  proposal 

We  have  done  that  in  .several  c;u>e.s 
in  connection  with  other  legislation  It 
still  provides  the  control  of  the  legisla- 
tive branch  of  the  C'rovernment 

Mr.  JA\Trs  The  relati  .nships  bf- 
tween  the-  underwriters  and  the  Trea.sury 
Department  are  of  such  character  that 
we  are  dealim:  with  people  in  the  highest 
class  of  business.  One  would  not  need 
any  law  in  order  to  get  an  underwriter  to 
do  what  the  Tieasury  Department  want-s 
done  whether  the  provision  was  written 
mW)  the  bill  or  not.  In  addition.  I  be- 
lieve, the  responsiveness  of  the  Treasury 
Department  to  the  Congress  is  so  close 
that  If  we  hauled  the  Secretary  up  here 
bt>cau.se  we  were  dissati.^fted.  we  would 
get  action. 

I  agree  with  the  Senator  about  the 
criterion  But  I  feel  that  havim;  phra.sed 
the  criterion  and  stated  it  as  the  autlior 
of  the  amendment,  we  can  rely  on  the 
fact  that  if  that  amendment  is  agreed  to. 
that  condition  will  be  carried  out. 

I  oelieve  m  this  case  it  is  not  a  matter 
of  an  order  of  magnitude  that  a  congres- 
sional commit  Uh>  should  be  asked  to  go 
into  It  on  every  occasion  when  discretion 
is  exercised 

For  example,  in  the  consideration  there 
is  considerable  discretion  on  the  part  of 
the  Treasury  Dep-artment  in  the  appli- 
cation of  the  rates  of  inU-rest  which 
exist.  I  do  not  know  of  any  other  dele- 
i^ation.  but  there  are  many.  I  am  sure, 
m  the  ux  field,  and  m  the  m  )ney  raising 
field 

Mr    MIIXER.     I  recognize  that. 

Mr  JAVITS  The  Senator  is  much 
more  of  an  expert  on  that  than  I  am 

Mr  MILLER.  In  the  tax  field,  as  the 
Senator  from  New  York  well  knows,  this 
has  been  a  perennial  problem,  and  more 
of  an  increasing  concern  in  the  past  few 


days,  as  to  the  extent  to  which  Congress 
can  or  should  delegate  tax  rale  changes 
or  other  matters  to  the  Treasury  De- 
partment. 

The  Senator  from  Iowa  is  .strongly  on- 
posed  to  thi.s  provision,  and  the  pro- 
vismn  m  the  Senators  amendment  has 
caiLsod  my  concern. 

I  appreciate  what  the  Senator  has  said 
about  including  a  guideline  m  the  legig. 
lative  hi.siory,  with  the  hope  that  it  will 
be  placed  in  the  bill  itself  in  conference 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Of  that,  I  would  have 
no  doubt 

Mr.  MILLER  I  would  feel  much  bet- 
ter If  the  Senator  would  take  a  little 
time  to  write  it  in  the  bill  en  the  floor 
of  the  Senate  while  we  are  at  it. 

Mr  JAVITS.  I  .-hall  try  lo  do  that. 
But  if  the  Senator  desires  after  con- 
sideration to  vote  for  the  amendment,  he 
can  do  .so  with  ab.'^olute  confidence  that 
the  cnterion  is  included. 

Know mg  how  th.e  Senate  works,  I  am 
sure  the  Senator  will  understiuid  why  I 
said  what  I  did. 

Mr    President,  I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent,  the  committee  considered  an 
ainendment  which  was  very  similar  to 
the  one  proposed,  and  voted  against  it. 

The  amendment  would  grant  an  un- 
derwriter here  a  credit  or  refund  of  the 
propo.sed  interest  equalization  tax  if  not 
more  than  25  percent  of  a  given  issue  is 
sold  to  U  S,  residents 

Its  net  impact  would,  of  course,  nullify 
the  effectiveness  of  the  interest  equaliz- 
ation tax  to  the  extent  of  25  percent  of 
each  foreign  Lssue 

This,  In  turn,  impairs  the  very  purpose 
of  the  interest  equalization  tax  itself.  It 
should  be  remembered  that  the  objective 
of  this  tax  is  to  divert  some  of  the  heavj- 
volume  of  foreign  borrowing  from  our 
capital  market  and  thus  reduce  this 
severe  strain  on  our  balance-of-payments 
position.  Foreign  borrowing  rose  sharp- 
ly to  dangerously  high  levels  in  1962  and 
early  1963 — until  the  interest  equaliza- 
tion tax  was  first  proposed  by  President 
Kennedy 

Since  then,  as  the  record  already 
clearly  shows,  this  volume  has  dimin- 
ished. Foreign  borrowers  have  been  di- 
verted from  our  markets  Without  ques- 
tion the  imminence  of  the  interest  equal- 
ization tax — which,  with  the  passage  of 
this  bill,  will  carry  an  effective  date  of 
July  19.  1963— has  accounted  for  this. 

This  amendment,  by  importantly  re- 
ducing the  effective  rate  of  the  interest 
equalization  tax.  will  materially  lessen 
Its  usefulness  in  stemming  present  and 
future  outfiows  of  long-term  portfolio 
capital 

Finally,  it  must  be  noted,  that  the 
amendment  in  no  way  reduces,  in  fact 
It  Increases,  the  administrative  burdens 
on  purchasers  of  new  foreign  issues.  At 
least  as  much,  and  probably  more,  rec- 
ordkeeping would  be  necessary  to  meet 
the  requirements  of  the  25  percent  ex- 
emption as  is  called  for  under  existing 
procedures 

Mr  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  before  we 
are  through,  although  I  do  not  know 
that  we  shall  actually  manage  it  in  time 
I  should  like  to  see  the  Senator  from 
Iowa  I  Mr.  Miller  I  given  the  opportu- 
nity to  offer  an  amendment  which  would 
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.^^♦QhUsh  a  cnterion. 

HvPiv  and  clearly  that  a  criterion  should 

kL  written  into  the  amendment.    I  have 

.orp.1   what   that   criterion  is  intended 
T^<o  lai  as  my  colleague  IMr.  Keat- 

«ri  and  L  as  authors  of  the  amend- 

INu  J      **  J 

mpnt  are  concerned. 

I  assure  Senators  that  if  the  amend- 
ment is  agreed  to.  1  sliall  use  every  effort 
fn  see  that  that  criterion  is  written  into 
Thp  bill  m  conference.  I  have  no  doubt 
that  if  an  amendment  like  the  pending 
a^iendmeni  survives  a  conference,  it 
will  be  written  in. 

To  sum  up  the  argument  with  respect 
to  the  subiect.  I  wish  to  make  it  clear 
that  w^iilP  I  believe  in  the  amendment 
rompletelv.  the  amendment  is  not  mine 
in  the  sense  of  the  initiatiife  in  thinking 
it  up  The  amendment  was  suggested 
by  Nathaniel  Samuels,  of  New  York,  who 
IS  chairman  of  the  foreign  investment 
committee  of  the  Investment  Bankers 
Association  of  America.  In  his  letter  of 
July  16.  which  I  have  read  into  the  Rec- 
ord he  .states  that  he  has  polled  the 
members  of  the  committee  and  can  re- 
port that  there  is  general  support  of  an 
amendment  m  the  nature  of  the  one 
which  I  have  proposed. 

The  amendment  is  a  flexible  one  in  the 
sense  liiat  it  would  exempt  that  part  of 
the  securities  of  any  foreign  flotation 
sold  bv  domestic  underwriters  or  to  resi- 
dents of  the  United  States,  it  being  esti- 
mated that  that  percentage  would  ini- 
tially be  25  percent.  But  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury,  under  my  amendment, 
could  mcrea.se  or  reduce  the  percentage 
in  order  to  keep  the  figure  within  the 
bounds  of  an  acceptable  outflow  of  dol- 
lars for  foreign  investment  by  Ameri- 
cans. 

US  forelun  investment  in  portfolio 
securities  improves  the  U.S.  balance-of- 
pavraents  position  in  the  long  run,  be- 
cause those  expenditures  create  assets 
which  can  t>e  sold  to  recoup  the  original 
investment  and.  in  addition,  they  provide 
significant  revenues  in  the  form  of  divi- 
dends and  interest. 

I  have  pointed  out  that  over  a  period 
of  vears  we  get  a  material  net  return 
from  our  dividends  and  interest  on  for- 
eign private  investment,  far  more  than 
the  amount  which  we  invest  every  year. 
The  only  year  in  which  that  has  not  been 
true  is  the  year  1957-58. 

The  proposed  tax  so  far.  with  its  retro- 
active date,  has  acted  as  a  complete 
embaruo  rather  than  merely  a  protective 
tariff  on  capital  exports.  Foreign  bor- 
rowing in  the  United  States  has  prac- 
ticallv  dried  up.  This  is  not  a  very  good 
thing'.  In  the  first  place,  It  has  probably 
distorted  the  bank  loan  factor  of  the 
outflow  of  dollars:  second,  it  Ls  bound  to 
have  an  effect  upon  the  United  States 
as  a  money  market,  and  therefore  upon 
the  United"  States  as  a  supplier  of  goods 
which  are  bought  with  the  money  which 
can  be  borrowed  here. 

It  is  believed  that,  as  money  market 
conditions  and  balance-of-payments 
trends  change  so  rapidly — and  I  have 
given  a  great  many  facts  and  figures  to 
show  how  they  have  changed  since  the 
day  when  someone  in  the  Treasiuy  De- 
partment thought  up  the  tax — we  should 
provide,  if  we  pass  the  bill,  administra- 
tive flexibility.    That  is  an  added  reason 


for  the  amendment;  it  would  provide  ad- 
ministrative flexibility. 

It  is  desirable  that  the  U.S.   capital 
markets  be  kept  open  at  all  times,  to  the 
maximum  extent  compatible  with  an  ac- 
ceptable   current    balance-of-payments 
position  for  the  United  States.    In  the  in- 
ternational   competition    with   commu- 
nism the  importance   to  capitalism   of 
free    international    capital    markets    to 
which  private  enterprise  may  turn  for 
private  financing  is  absolutely  indispen- 
sable.   There  is  a  significant  possibility 
that  in  the  next  few  years  increased  U.S. 
portfolio  and  investment  abroad  may  be 
necessary  to  maintain  international  li- 
quidity.     We    must    preserve    sufficient 
access  to  our  capital  market  in  the  in- 
terim so  as  to  be  able  to  provide  the  capi- 
tal as  and  when  required,  and  that  can- 
not be  done  unless  we  can  maintain  the 
channels  of  communication  of  the  for- 
eign financial  centers,  preserve  the  bank- 
ing relationships  that  it  depends  upon. 
and  the  actual  trust  upon  which  it  is 
grounded  to  conserve  the  expert  knowl- 
edge of  foreign  capital  markets  that  our 
investment  bankers  have  developed. 

Similarly,  we  must  continue  the  inter- 
est of  U.S.  institutional  investors  in  for- 
eign securities  and  the  flow  of  informa- 
tion to  them  regarding  such  securities. 
None  of  these  financial  elements  will  long 
persist  If  foreign  issues  in  the  United 
States  continue  to  be  as  severely  cur- 
tailed as  is  now  the  case. 

Participation  by  the  United  States  and 
by  U.S.  firms  in  the  sale  of  foreign  secu- 
rities has  been  one  of  the  major  reasons 
for  the  development,  for  the  most  part, 
In  the  past  decade,  of  the  foreign  con- 
tacts of  these  firms.  Without  some 
measure  of  two-way  improvement,  It  Is 
unreasonable  to  expect  that  we  shall  gain 
in  the  balance  of  payments  because  of 
investments  in  this  countiT.  t>ecause  we 
are  a  market  for  securities  encouraging 
such  investment  In  the  United  States, 
and,  through  U.S.  firms,  distribution  of 
such  securities. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  Mr.  President,  the 
amendment  proposed  by  the  Senator 
from  New  York  wUl  materially  lessen  the 
efifectiveness  of  the  interest  equalization 
tax.  For  this  reason  I  strongly  urge 
that  it  be  defeated. 

Adoption  of  this  amendment  would, 
purely  and  simply,  reduce  the  effective 
rate  of  the  Interest  equalization  tax.  To 
the  extent  that  It  does  so.  it  cripples  the 
entire  measure. 

No  one.  not  even  the  sponsor  of  this 
amendment,  has  made  a  claim  or  pre- 
sented a  case  to  the  effect  that  the  rates 
of  tax  caUed  for  In  the  bill  are  too  high 
and  should  be  reduced.  The  bills  over- 
all rate  structure,  as  we  know,  is  designed 
to  approximate  an  Increase  in  our  own 
long-term  Interest  rates  of  about  1  per- 
cent a  year— bringing  these  rates,  for 
foreign  borrowers  only,  more  into  line 
with  rates  prevailing  abroad. 

The  objective,  of  course,  Is  to  divert 
some  of  the  heavy  demands  from  abroad 
on  our  capital  market. 

The  amendment,  providing  an  under- 
writer a  credit  or  refund  of  interest 
equalization  tax  if  not  more  than  25 
percent  of  a  new  foreign  Issue  Is  sold  to 
U  S  residents,  directly  conflicts  with  the 
intent  of  this  legislation.    Its  adoption 


would  make  the  U.S.  capital  market  just 
that  much  more  attractive  to  foreign 
borrowers.  Instead  of  making  our  mar- 
ket uniformly  less  attractive,  for  100 
percent  of  an  issue,  it  would  make  it  only 
75  percent  less  attractive.  The  differ- 
ence could  be  very  costly  indeed  to  our 
balance-of-payments  position. 

There  is  no  reason  whatsoever  to 
weaken — as  this  amendment  would — 
H.R.  8000.  We  cannot  afford  to  toy  with 
present  and  near  future  demands  from 
abroad  on  our  capital'market. 

It  was,  after  all,  these  demands  that 
led  directly  to  the  sharp  increases  in  the 
outflow  of  long-term  portfolio  capital 
from  the  United  States  in  1962  and  dur- 
ing the  first  half  of  1963. 

H.R.  8000  provides  for  an  interest 
equalization  tax.  specifically  designed 
to  contain,  via  diversion  to  foreign  mar- 
kets, some  of  this  demand  for  and  out- 
flow of  portfolio  capital  which  added  so 
heavily     to     our     balance-of-payments 

deficit. 

In  appraising  this  proposed  amend- 
ment to  such  a  sound,  effective  piece  of 
legislation  we  must  keep  in  mind  that 
the  bill  itself  already  contains  a  very 
clear  Incentive  for  U.S.  underwriters  to 
seek  maximum  sales  of  a  given  issue  to 
foreigners.  When  a  portion  of  a  partic- 
ular foreign  issue  is  sold  abroad,  the  net 
tax  incurred  by  the  U.S.  underwriter  Is 
automatically  reduced.  The  bill,  as  It 
stands,  effectively  provides  for  a  credit 
or  refund  to  American  underwriters  for 
that  portion  of  public  offerings  or  private 
placements  sold  to  foreigners. 

This  credit  or  refund  procedure  not 
only  permits  but  effectively  encourages 
underwriters  In  the  United  States  to 
remain  active  abroad  during  the  interim 
period  the  interest  equalization  tax  Is  In 
effect.  But  It  also  means  that  some  of 
an  issue  can  be  placed  In  the  United 
States  at  the  expense  to  the  borrower  of 
only  a  relatively  small  tax  in  proportion 
to  the  size  of  the  whole  issue. 

As  it  stands,  the  bill  consequently  does 
not  by  any  means  close  or  seal  off  U.S. 
underwriters  from  foreign  borrowers. 
U.S.  dealers  will  certainly  be  able  to 
maintain  a  market  for  foreign  secu- 
rities— new   and   outstanding. 

In  short.  Mr.  President,  there  is  no 
need  to  "sweeten"  this  measure  with  an 
amendment  of  this  nature — an  amend- 
ment that  weakens  an  urgently  needed 
piece  of  legislation. 

I  urge  that  the  pending  amendment 
be  defeated  and  H.R.  8000  be  passed  as 
it  stands. 
Mr.  JAVITS.    Mr.  President,  I  suggest 

the  absence  of  a  quorum.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
Objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

[ 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 
A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr.  Bartlett,  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  armounced  that  the  House 
had  passed  the  bUl  (S.  653)  to  provide 
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an  adequate  basis  for  administration  of 
the  Lake  Mead  National  Recreation  Area, 
Ariz,  and  Nev..  and  for  other  purposes, 
with  an  amendment.  In  which  It  re- 
quested the  concurrence  of  the  Senate 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
House  had  passed  the  bill  (S  1991  >  to 
charter  by  act  of  Congress  the  National 
Tropical  Botanical  Garden,  with  amend- 
ments, in  which  it  requested  the  concur- 
rence of  the  Senate 

The  message  further  announced  that 
the  House  had  passed  the  fallowin«  bills, 
in  which  it  requested  the  concurrence  of 
the  Senate: 

H  R.  931.  An  act  lo  pruvJde  f'T  the  €>sub- 
hshment  of  the  Allegheny  Portage  Railnttd 
National  Historic  Site  and  the  Johnstown 
FliKKl  National  Memorial  In  the  State  of 
Pennsylvania,  and  for  other  purpoees; 

H.R.  3071  An  act  to  provide  r'ur  the  estab- 
lishment of  Fort  Larned  as  h  national  his- 
toric site,  and  for  other  purposes. 

H  R.  7138.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  St. 
Francis  Leve«  District.  Arkansas; 

H  R.  7662.  An  act  to  .tmeiul  ihc  Federal 
Employees'  Compensation  Act.  !i.s  .inuTide<l. 
t».)  provide  appeal  nght-s  to  employees  of  tne 
Canal  Zone  Ooveri;ment  and  the  Panama 
Canal  Company; 

H.R.  8916  An  act  to  protect  American  In- 
dians from  the  flooding  of  their  lands  by  any 
department  or  agency  of  tne  United  States 
before  suitable  provision  has  been  made  for 
their  relocation; 

H  R.  9718.  An  act  to  authorize  the  credit- 
ing of  certain  military  service  for  purp.jses 
of  reserve  retired  pay; 

H  R.  10069.  An  act  Uj  authorize  the  ex- 
change of  lands  adjacent  to  the  Lassen  Na- 
tional Forest  In  California,  and  for  other 
purposes;  and 

H  R.  11520.  An  act  to  amend  subsection 
idi  of  section  1346  of  title  28  of  the  United 
States  Code  relating  to  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  U.S.  dlBtrlct  oourts. 


HOUSE  BILLS  REFERRED 

The  following  bills  were  severally  read 
twice  by  their  titles  and  referred,  as  in- 
dicated: 

H.R.  931.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  Allegheny  Portage  Railroad 
National  Historic  Site  and  the  Johnstown 
FlDOd  National  Memorial  In  the  State  of 
Pennsylvania,  and  for  other  purposes, 

HR.  3071.  An  act  to  provide  fur  the  estab- 
lishment of  Fort  Larned  as  a  national  his- 
toric site,  and  for  other  purposes,  and 

H.R.  8916.  An  act  to  protect  American  In- 
dians from  the  flooding  of  their  lands  by  any 
department  or  agency  of  the  United  States 
before  suitable  provision  has  been  made  for 
their  relocation;  to  the  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs 

H  R.  7138.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  St.  Fran- 
cis Levee  District,  Arkansas:  and 

H  R.  11520  An  act  to  amend  subsection 
Id)  of  section  1346  of  title  28  of  the  United 
States  Code  relating  to  the  Jurisdiction  of 
the  US.  district  courts,  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

H  R.  7662.  An  act  tu  amend  the  Federal 
Employee*'  Compensation  .\ct  as  amended, 
to  provide  appeal  rights  to  employees  of  the 
Canal  Zone  Government  and  the  Panama 
Canal  Conipany:  to  the  Committee  on  Labor 
and  Public  Welfare 

HR.  9718.  An  act  to  authorize  the  credit- 
ing of  certain  military  service  for  purposes 
of  Reserve  retired  pay.  to  the  Commit  tee  on 
Armed  Service*. 

H  R.  10009.  An  act  to  authorize  the  ex- 
change of  lands  adjacent  to  the  Lassen  Na- 
tional Forest  In  California,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture 
and  Forestry. 


INTEREST    EQUALIZATION   TAX   ON 
CERTAIN    FOREIGN    SECURITIES 

The  Senate  resuim-d  the  con.sideration 
of  the  bill  '  H.R.  8000'  to  amend  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Code  of  1954.  U)  impose 
a  tax  on  acquisition  of  certain  .secui"ities 
in  order  to  equalize  costs  of  loiiKer  term 
financing  m  the  Unittd  StaU's  and  in 
markets  abroad,  and  for  other  purposes, 
Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr  Piesident.  m  the 
colloquy  witli  my  distinguished  colleague, 
the  Senator  from  Iowa  i  Mr.  Miller  i .  an 
effort  was  made  to  develop  a  criterion 
upon  which  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury could  increase  or  reduce  the  per- 
centage which  would  be  available  for 
American  placement  of  a  foreit;n  secu- 
rities  Lssue    without    incurring    the    tax 

I  have  endeavored  with  the  Senator 
from  Iowa  to  draft  the  actual  language 
to  that  effect.  However,  it  seems  lo  me 
that  m  a  matter  as  delicate  as  this,  and 
withm  the  time  which  would  Ix'  afforded 
to  draft  It,  it  is  almost  physically  impos- 
sible to  draft  the  appropriate  provision 
without,  perhaps,  running  afoul  of  .some 
other  difficully  which  cannot  be  forfseen 
under  the  stre.ss  of  the  moment.  Espe- 
cially as  this  amendment,  as  drawn,  has 
been  approved  by  the  chairman  of  the 
Foreign  Investment  Commltte*^  of  the 
American  Bankers  A.ssociation.  I  believe 
we  would  be  best  advLsed  to  make  the 
legislative  intent  very  clear — which  I 
have  made  clear — and  ask  Members  of 
the  Senate'  to  support  the  amendment 
on  that  ground  The  legislative  intent 
having  been  made  clear,  it  will  be  carried 
out  if  the  amendment  .succeeds.  That 
would  be  better  than  endeavoring  t<.i  im- 
provi.se  some  form  of  amendment  on  such 
short  notice  as  we  would  have  in  this 
particular  case. 

Mr.  DOMINICK  Mr  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield' 

Mr.  JAVITS     I  yield. 

Mr  DOMINICK  I  have  been  in  con- 
versation with  .some  people  who  are  con- 
cerned over  the  bill,  and  I  believe  the 
Senators  amendment  deals  with  some 
phases  of  It.  Their  question  is  this; 
What  procedure,  if  any.  is  set  up  to  take 
care  of  a  situation  in  which  an  American 
citi/en  has  been  buying  foreign  securities 
marketed  in  this  country  through  a 
Canadian  investment  house'  I  do  not 
know  whether  this  question  can  be  an- 
swered by  the  Senator  from  New  York, 
or  whether  I  should  propoimd  it  to  the 
manager  (;f  the  bill. 

Mr  JAVITS  I  belie\e  the  Senator 
would  get  a  more  authorlt-ati\e  reply, 
from  the  point  of  view  of  the  intention 
of  the  bill,  by  asking  his  question  of  the 
manager  of  the  bill.  I  shall  be  glad  to 
yield  for  that  purpose 

Mr  DOMINICK  I  wonder  whether 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana  would  ad- 
dre.ss  himself  to  this  question  The  ques- 
tion results  from  inquiries  which  have 
been  made  What  procedures  have  been 
established  under  the  bill  to  provide  for 
taxing  American  citizens  who  have  been 
purchasing  forei:-'n  securities  marketed 
in  this  country  through  Canadian  or 
other  foreign  bankini:  circles  or  invest- 
ment circles? 

If  I  may  expand  a  little,  perhaps  it 
will  help  A  number  of  foreign  i.ssues 
have  been  floated  here  since  July   1963, 


on  a  kind  of  two-price  basis  so  far  aa 

foreign  investment  circles  are  concerned 
One  of  them  is  what  might  be  referred 
to  as  the  z  price,  which  means  the  price 
plus  the  tax.  and  the  other  is  a  group  of 
people  who  have  undoubtedly  been  buy. 
ing  securities  without  bothering  to  pay 
that  extra  amount  which  would  Include 
the  tax.  and  who  are.  therefore,  in  effect 
at  the  pre.sent  time  spending  their  money 
for  the  same  object  at  a  lesser  price. 

The  question  Ls,  If  we  are  to  make  the 
tti  ins  of  the  bill  retroactive  to  July  1963, 
Aiiat  mechanisms  are  set  up  to  pick  up 
that  tax  from  those  who  have  gone 
through  the  other  circles  and  have 
b  )Ught  the  .securities  at  a  lower  price? 

Mr  LONG  of  Louisiana.  The  under- 
writer must  file  a  quarterly  return  30 
days  after  the  end  of  the  quarter.  That 
return  reflects  whether  the  securities 
were  acquired  for  the  benefit  of  a  for- 
eigner or  for  the  benefit  of  an  American 
investor. 

The  quarterly  return  would  cover  the 
period  back  to  July  1963.  My  under- 
standing is  that  administrative  proce- 
dures have  been  devi.sed  to  apply  to  the 
bill  as  It  exists,  and  that  the  Treasury 
does  not  anticipate  any  great  adminis- 
trative difficulty  in  this  field.  There  may 
be  .some  dilTiculty.  but  the  Treasury  be- 
lieves it  will  be  easy  to  surmount  If  the 
pendmu  amendment  were  agreed  to.  it 
would  be  materially  complicated,  and  I 
do  not  know  what  the  result  would  be. 

Mr  DOMINICK.  It  Is  my  understand- 
ing, and  I  do  not  like  to  press  the 
point 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  should  like 
to  try  to  answer  the  Senator's  question. 
If  he  is  asking  about  Canadian  issues,  it 
is  my  understanding  that  Canadian  is- 
sues would  be  exempt  retroactively  to 
July  1963,  and  they  would  not  be  taxed. 
That  would  not  be  the  case  with  respect 
to  other  foreign  issues. 

Mr  DOMINICK.  That  is  a  part  of  the 
answer  that  I  had  hoped  I  would  get  from 
the  manager  of  the  bill.  I  understand  it 
is  the  intention  to  exempt  Canadian  se- 
curities by  Presidential  action.  Of 
cour.st\  that  does  not  take  care  of  the 
situation  in  which  corporations  or  an 
individual  may  have  purchased  Japanese 
i.ssues  through  a  Canadian  investment 
.setup  of  some  kind. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  The  question 
is  whether  the  tax  is  owed.  If  the  tax  is 
owed,  it  must  be  paid  on  the  quarterly 
return. 

Mr  DOMINICK.    Who  must  pay  it? 

Mr  LONG  of  Louisiana.  It  is  the 
.•American  purchaser  who  owes  the  tax. 
The  effect  is  that  the  tax  will  be  absorbed 
by  the  foreign  concern  that  is  selling  the 
security,  becau.se.  naturally,  the  securi- 
ties would  be  le.ss  lucrative  because  of  the 
.American  tax  on  the  American  who  buys 
it. 

Mr  DOMINICK.  The  Senator  is  talk- 
ing about  the  issuer.  If  a  Japanese  is- 
suer floats  a  .'security  in  the  United  States, 
and  the  American  citizen  buys  that  se- 
curity through  a  Canadian  investment 
hou.-^e — tills  is  the  point  I  make — and 
many  have  been  doing  it  since  1963.  I 
have  been  told — how  do  we  come  back  to 
the  people  who  have  been  buying  the 
issues  without  paying  the  Increased 
price'.' 
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t/r  LONG  of  Louisiana.  It  Is  the 
American  purchaser  who  owes  the  tax.  I 
^f,  be  glad  to  check  out  the  point  for 
r*  Senator,  to  see  If  the  Treasury  ex- 
nPrts  who  have  worked  on  this  leglsla- 
H^n  agree  with  my  answer.  I  do  not  wish 
tn  confuse  or  mislead  the  Senator.  Those 
ore  some  of  the  problems  with  which  the 
nfflcials  in  the  Treasury  have  been 
cfruegling.  to  see  to  it  that  the  tax  would 
hi  effective.  It  was  not  intended  that 
r^nada  should  become  a  tax  haven  for 
,csues  from  Japan  or  Western  Europe.  I 
am  advised  that  Treasury  agrees  with 
mv  explanation  of  this  matter. 

Mr    LAUSCHE.     Mr.   President,  will 
the  Senator  from  New  York  yield  so  that 
I  may  ask  a  question  of  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota  I  Mr.  McCarthy]  ? 
■  Mr  JAVITS.     I  yield. 

Mr  LAUSCHE.  I  have  been  reading 
the  transcript  of  testimony,  and  have 
become  intrigued  by  what  was  said  by 
Dan  Troop  Smith,  professor  of  finance 
of  the  Harvard  Graduate  School  of  Busi- 
ness Administration.  He  was  questioned 
by  the  Senator  from  Minnesota.  I 
should  like  to  propound  some  questions 
to  the  Senator  from  Minnesota. 

The  Senator  from  Minnesota  asked 
Mr.  Smith  this  question: 

Mr  Smith,  up  to  now  the  only  witnesses 
;h'at  have  spoken  very  strongly  In  favor  of 
•he  lntere.<^t  equallzallon  tax  have  been  the 
Tieiwury.  Do  you  know  of  any  economists 
or  liny  advisers  to  the  flnanclal  community, 
people  in  the  academic  community,  who  do 
support  the  Treasury  position  on  this  legis- 
lation? 

Mr.  Smith's  answer  was: 

In  mv  conversations  I  have  not  found  any 
to  the  point  of  identifying  them.  That  Is 
not  to  say  that   they  do  not  exist. 

May  I  ask  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
what  the  ultimate  development  of  his 
inquiry  was?  Did  the  Senator  establish 
that  there  were  people  In  the  academic 
world  who  support  this  vehicle  as  the 
means  of  helping  to  solve  our  balance-of- 
paMnents  problem? 

Mr  McCarthy,  it  was  clear  before 
I  asked  the  question  that  some  former 
members  of  the  academic  community 
who  arc  now  a  part  of  the  administra- 
tion supported  interest  equalization  as  a 
device  which  might  help  to  solve  the 
balance-of-payments  problem.  Upon  in- 
quiry by  some  members  of  the  staff  of 
the  Joint  Committee  on  Internal  Reve- 
nue Taxation,  we  were  Informed  that 
there  are  some  economists,  people  who 
work  somewhere  between  pure  theory 
and  the  practical  operation  of  economic 
Ideas,  who  thought  that  interest  equali- 
zation would  be  .somewhat  helpful  In  re- 
gard to  the  balance-of-payments  prob- 
lem. 

I  do  not  believe  there  are  any  theoreti- 
cal economists  who  particularly  like  this 
device,  because  it  is  a  kind  of  interference 
in  what  we  like  to  look  upon  as  the  free 
flow  of  capital  market  among  the  coun- 
tries of  Western  Europe,  the  United 
States,  and  other  allies,  such  as  Japan. 
So  it  IS  a  kind  of  interference  with  theory, 
and  for  that  reason  most  economists 
*ould  like  to  move  away  from  it.  But 
when  we  move  to  the  practical  applica- 
tion of  the  consequences  of  interest 
equalization,  there  are  some  who  share 


the  views  of  former  academicians  in  the 
Treasury  Department  that  interest 
equalization  would  be  helpful  in  solving 
the  balance-of-payments  problem. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Then,  am  I  to  under- 
stand that  those  of  the  academic  world 
who  supported  the  bill — and  it  is  showTi 
by  the  record  that  they  did — are  the  ones 
In  the  Treasury  Department,  and  that 
the  statement  contained  in  the  question 
of  the  Senator  from  Minnesota  that  the 
only  academicians  who  testified  were 
those  from  the  Treasury  Department  is 
a  fact? 

Mr.  McCarthy.  That  is  true,  al- 
though we  did  not  really  solicit  testi- 
mony from  others.  I  suggest  that  the 
academic  people  with  whom  Dan  Smith 
associates  would  be  likely  to  have  the 
same  point  of  view  as  that  which  he  pre- 
sented to  the  committee.  But  on  the  rec- 
ord, we  do  not  have  testimony  that  might 
be  considered  independent,  outside  the 
testimony  of  academic  people,  with  re- 
gard to  this  particular  question. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  The  Senator  from 
Minnesota  I  Mr.  McCarthy],  speaking  to 
Professor  Smith,  said: 

If  you  do  know,  because  we  have  not  had 
any  testimony  really  except  the  Treasury 
testified  In  support  of  the  program,  and  I 
wondered  since  you  are  in  the  academic  com- 
munity whether  there  was  support  among 
economists  who  are,  say,  practicing  the 
science  In  Its  pure  form  or  unrelated  to 
Government  agencies  who  support  the.  If  not 
the  program,  at  least  the  principle  of  the  In- 
terest equalization  tax. 

Mr.  Smith  replied: 

In  my  conversations  I  do  not  recall  any 
Individuals  that  I  could  name,  but  I  am  sure 
there  must  be  some  who  do  support  it.  I 
know  there  have  been  conversations  on  the 
relative  merits  of  this  tax  and  on  the  capital 
issues  committee. 

Mr.  McCarthy.  No  names  were 
submitted,  and  no  witnesses  were  called. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  observe  that  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  stressed  that 
our  Nation  has  traditionally  and  philo- 
sophically believed  in  the  free  flow  of 
capital.    Professor  Smith  testified : 

Specifically,  In  the  Presidential  message.  It 
was  stated : 

"This  Nation  will  continue  to  adhere  to  its 
historic  advocacy  '  f  freer  trade  in  capital 
movements." 

The  Senator  from  Minnesota  is  learned 
in  economics.  Docs  he  feel  that,  basi- 
cally, this  is  the  best  method  of  solving 
the  balance-of-payments  problem? 

Mr.  McCarthy.  proposals  have 
been  made  which  are  less  desirable  than 
this.  I  could  state  that  in  a  kind  of 
negative  way.  We  have  considered  the 
proposal  that  there  might  be  a  Capital 
Issues  Conunittee,  which  would  pass  upon 
each  issue  as  it  came  along  and  would 
decide  whether  it  could  be  floated  in  this 
country  or  not. 

It  was  the  conclusion  that  at  least  the 
imposition  of  interest  equalization  ran 
more  or  less  across  the  entire  fleld  of  se- 
curities that  might  be  presented  for  sale 
in  the  United  States,  and  that,  therefore, 
it  involved  an  acceptance  on  a  more  gen- 
eral scale ;  that  instead  of  making  specific 
decisions  about  specific  corporations  or 
particular  issues,  the  laws  that  relate  to 
supply  and  demand  in  the  field  of  capital 


Investment  would  operate  more  freely 
under  interest  equalization  than  they 
would  if  they  were  passed  upon  directly 
by  a  commission,  thus  involving  the  per- 
sonal decision  of  a  group  of  commission- 
ers or  of  individual  commissioners. 

It  was  our  conclusion  that  the  interest 
equalization  approach  would  do  less 
violence  to  the  free  flow  of  capital  than 
would  some  of  the  other  proposals  that 
were  presented  to  us. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  That  is,  it  is  the  least 
objectionable  with  respect  to  the  free 
flow  of  capital? 

Mr.  MCCARTHY.  Yes;  and  also  it 
would  be  better  than  raising  interest 
rates,  because  that  would  seriously  affect 
the  entire  domestic  economy. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  am  grateful  to  the 
Senator  from  New  York  for  yielding.  I 
wish  to  help  in  the  passage  of  legislation 
that  will  solve  our  balance-of-trade 
problems  and  fortify  the  stability  of  our 
gold  reserves. 

This  is  a  serious  question.  I  am  ob- 
liged to  say  that  because  I  know  that  our 
Government  is  borrowing  money  from 
the  International  Monetary  Fund.  It  is 
borrowing  money  from  Holland,  Bel- 
gium. Australia,  Italy,  and  France  on 
short-term,  nonnegotiable  bonds.  We 
are  begging  our  debtors  to  make  pay- 
ments in  advance  of  the  maturity  dates 
of  their  obligations.  All  this  indicates 
that  we  are  in  difficulty  greater  than  is 
admitted  by  those  who  are  responsible 
for  our  fiscal  and  monetary  policies. 

While  I  may  not  subscribe  to  what  the 
Senator  is  urging,  It  is  probably  less  ob- 
jectionable than  what  has  been  pro- 
moted. I  doubt  very  much  whether  I 
shall  finally  vote  for  the  bill. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  The  reason  why  I  of- 
fered this  amendment  first  and  shall 
then  interpose  the  amendment  which 
Professor  Smith  spoke  of,  with  respect 
to  a  Capital  Issues  Committee,  is  that  I 
conceived  it  to  be  proper  to  seek  to  per- 
fect the  bill  before  I  offered  a  complete 
substitute. 

So  in  offering  the  so-called  25-percent 
amendment,  I  followed  the  idea  of  Mr. 
Nathaniel  Samuels,  of  the  Investment 
Bankers  Association,  as  to  what  would 
be  an  effort  to  make  the  bill  somewhat 
practical,  even  though  the  association 
is  thoroughly  opposed  to  the  bill,  as  I 
am. 

Depending  upon  the  action  the  Senate 
takes  with  respect  to  the  so-called  25- 
percent  amendment,  I  shall  follow  that 
by  offering  a  complete  substitute  to  pro- 
vide for  a  Capital  Issues  Committee, 
which.  Incidentally,  is  what  Professor 
Smith  recommended  in  his  testimony. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  wrote  a  letter  to 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  asking 
for  information  concerning  the  amount 
of  money  that  our  Government  has  bor- 
rowed from  the  International  Monetary 
Fund,  the  amount  of  money  that  we  have 
received  in  advance  of  the  maturity 
dates  of  obligations  of  our  long-term 
debtors,  and  the  amount  of  money  that 
we  have  borrowed  directly  from  foreign 
countries. 

He  answered  my  letter  on  July  30,  and 
stated  in  part: 

The  U.S.  Government  has  borrowed  $250 
million    from    the    International    Monetary 
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Fund  since  January  1  1962  Half  of  this 
amount  waa  borrowed  -n  February  n.  1^)64 , 
and   the  other  half  on  May  28.   1964 

Between  January  1.  1962  and  June  ^0 
1964,  the  US.  Oovernment  received  «l,i)-J8  5 
million  of  advance  payments  on  Indebted- 
ness due  to  the  U3  CJovernment.  Of  this 
amount,  about  $133  million  consisted  of 
relatively  small  prepayments  by  Export- 
Import  Bank  borrowers,  and  these  prepay- 
ments were  not  .i.soclated  with  efforts  to 
ease  the  US.  ba!ance-<>f-p.iyments  position 
during  the  period 

The  US  Oovernm.ei:-  ha.i  Issued  $1  154 
million  of  special  nonmarketahle  foreign 
cirrency  bonds  to  foreign  central  bunlcs  and 
government*  since  J.ir.uary   1,   196J 

Mr.  President,  thr  figures  which  I  am 
quoting  have  their  bot::nning  date  as 
of  January  1,  1962,  and  run  to  the  pres- 
ent date. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  letter  of  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  and  the  official  papers  doc- 
umenting his  general  statement  may  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  docu- 
meiius  v^ere  ordeieU  lo  U-  pnuttxl  in  tiie 
Relord.  as  follows 

The  Seirctart  or  the  T1ik.*sury. 

Wa.iniugton    D  C  .  July  30.  1964 
The  Honorable  Frank  J   Lausche. 
US    Senate. 
Wn.ihington    D  C. 

DE.^R  Senator  Lai'sche:  I  am  glad  to  fur- 
nish Information  In  reply  to  the  questions 
contained  In  your  letter  dated  July  27.  1964 
concerning  US.  Oovernment  borrowing 
;ibroad  The  summHry  answer  to  each  ques- 
tion is  gi.cn  below  and  the  details  which 
you  requested  are  shown  m  enrlosures  .\ 
and  B. 

The  U  S  Government  has  borrowed  $250 
million  from  the  International  Monetary 
Fund  since  January  1  1962.  Half  of  this 
imount  was  b<irrowed  on  February  13.  1964. 
and  the  other  half  on  May  28.  1964 

Between  January  1,  1962.  and  June  30.  1964. 
•he  U  S  Oovernment  received  $1  028  5  million 
'f  advance  payment*  on  indebtedi.es.s  due  to 
the  US  Oovernment.  Of  this  amount,  about 
•  133  million  consisted  of  relatively  small  pre- 
paymenta  by  Export-Imjxirt  Bank  borrowers, 
and  these  prepayments  were  not  asaoclated 


A.-.h  efforts  to  eaae  the  US.  balance-of-pj.. 
:utuLs  position  during  the  i>erlod 

The  U.S.  Government  has  l.ssued  |i  jjj 
m;lUon  of  spoiMal  nonmarket.ible  forelm 
currency  bonds  to  {ureiKH  centr.il  banks  and 
governments  olnce  January  1  1902,  to  hjlo 
ease  the  balance-of-paynient.s  sltuiitlon.  Of 
tins  amount  $200  million  hits  been  repaid 
The  U.S.  Government  also  has  outstanding 
.$30  n..lilon  of  certificates  of  Indebtednew 
denominated  In  Swl.-s  francs. 

The  US  Government  has  not  borrowed 
money  from  other  agencies  to  l.elp  the  bal- 
ance-of-payments  situation 

The  Federal  Reserve  Sy.slem  bus  estab- 
lished a  netv.ork  of  .short-term  .sw.ip  arrangt- 
ments  with  various  lorelgn  central  bank* 
under  which  mutual  exchange  of  currenclei 
may  take  ph^ce  for  llmlttd  periods  of  time 
In  order  to  facilitate  otHclal  operations  in 
foreign  exchange  markets  and  avert  specula- 
tive pressures  on  particular  currencies 

Traditionally,  foreign  holders  of  liquid  dol- 
lars have  held  sizable  amount*  of  those  dol- 
lars in  the  fiirm  of  marketable  Trea.sury  se- 
curities as  working  b.iiances.  Investments 
and  reserves 

Sincerely  yours 

DouGi.^s  Dillon. 


i  ..S.   Treasury  nonmarketahle  nole/t  anil  bonds  m.'iued  to  official  institutions  oj  foreign  countries  ' 

IPuUiir  «iiuiv;\lent.  In  milltoiul 


Kml  of  eaienflar 
year  or  month 


Amount  outstanding— Payable  in  foreign  currencies 


Total 


1962.       ...... 

1962— Octol^r 

.Vovem'nT. 

DeceraKer... 
iy63    Januiuy 

Ft'hruary 

.March 

.\prU  ..     ... 

.May 

June..     

July 


2.S1 
*H 
21)1 
2.11 
381 
4»I 
481 
.MI 
•iOo 
riO.5 


Austria 

Belgium 

Germany 

Italy 

85 

ue 

MO 

») 
900 

a*) 

200 

aio 
am* 

300 

loe 

aoo 

2no 

201) 
200 
200 
325 

i  ■      iV 

1               ^ 

30 
30 
30 

Switzerland 


51 
2S 
SI 
SI 

81 
Si 
xi 

\y, 

I.V) 
175 


Kri'l  of  ( 
)  ciir  or  month 


t9l» 


W)4 


h 


-Auirast 

.■^ptrmlMT 

()Ctol»T 

.NovfrnlxT 
Dftvmli^r. 
-J;inii.iry  . 
KefTii.iry . 
.M  inti.... 
.Vpril     .-, 

May 

June 


Amount  outsUuidlng— Payable  In  foreign  currencies 


Total 


705 
705 
705 
705 
730 
730 
730 
WO 
732 
MS 
802 


Ausuia 


25 
25 
Vi 
25 
K 
90 
50 
SO 
50 
SO 
80 


Belgium  I  Germany 


30 
30 
30 
30 
30 
30 
31) 
30 
30 
30 
30 


273 
27S 
273 
275 

275 
275 

275 
275 

477 

477 
477 


Italy 


200 

200 
200 
200 
200 
300 
200 
ISO 


SwitMriiDd 


175 
175 
175 

\:s 

175 
175 
175 
173 
175 
Mi 
3U 


'  An  additional  IliJUKi  Km  P-iuivnlent  of  r)M    hon.ls    were   I'wued   July    l. 
(leuotulnateii  m  .Swu-w  fr>tiKrs  oiuivaletit  to  $3»).l)l)<),000  Lssucd  Ort.  31.  1963. 


1964.    In  addition  to  hon<ls.  there  Is  outstanding  n  13-month  certificate  of  indebtedness 


Debt  prepayments  to  the  United  States,  1962-64 


Date 


.Vpr.  19. 
hmi'  29. 
July  12.. 


196.' 


June  20 

1  ec. '».._ 


Total.  19«J 


jHmary-M^'.h. 

-May 

Do 

July  25 


iy»a 


J'lly  22 

Jiilv-l^eptemhw 

>v()t.  23 

0<  ■  toU'r- Detfmber .  .. 

P.-c   30 

().t.  14  .    . 

UotOlHT-N'OV.TIllwT.  . 


ToUl.  1<63 


M^r  9 

Un.  30  

Mir  31 

Mir  9. 

Apr   23 

J  iimary-MiU^h. 
Apr  1  and  rt  ... 
A(ir  «and  12.... 

Apr   23 

M*v  1  and  22  .. 

M*y  20 

JutieS 

June  15 


llwH 


Total.  Jan.  1  to  June  30.  1964. 


Country 


France 

Swedrn 

rrmaoa.. 


Italy... 
Pnaee 


Peni 

Spain  .. 
fJennany. 
France. ... 


Netberlanda. 

Pen' 

Mexico    

Peru 

ArpnUca — 

Meifco 

lUIy 


Mexico 

Venetuela 

Argentina 

rolointtm   

El  .'Salvador... 
M  UM^ellaneous. 

Mexico 

Peru 

El  Salvador... 

Peru  

Mexico 

Pero 

India 


Amount 


SfUlioni 

$50  6 

16  2 

'203  4 

17«.  1 
110.0 


Nature  of  loan 


063.0 


7.4 

X« 

.5 

101  1 

70.0 

3.3 

.1 

0.5 

1.1 

13  0 
3  3 


•im.1 


4il 

7.5 

.0 

13 

6 

1.7 

IS.  I 

1.7 

1.2 

1.1 

0.  I 

2  3 

7.5 


I.«-nd-li'itf«'  iiml  •Hurjilu.s  properly. 

.M>irHhull  pl.m    F,r.\i  loins 

.M  irslmll  pl;in    K('.\  M.>Al  loiin."'.     War  rironstructlon  credit  (XM  - 

2  liuxtallnipnts  due  in  1970  hiiI  1971 
Miirshall  plan  and  surplu.<  ^«n<tiUuriil  commodities  i  Public  I>»w  480). 
\V\r  recmu'truction  cp-^lit     XM      ^  lii.<tiilliiit'nts  due  in  19«'",  I96S,  Mi'l 


XM. 
XU. 

War  fe<-nnstructlon  (XM)  tlliW.fiOn.oiini,  lend-lea«!<>  t.'rmlnatloti  (XM 

iS,S4.»i«l.l«IO). 
FilinljaJik  loiui  ($21,100,000),  EGA  loan  (.$4».y0O.0OU;. 
.KM. 
XM 
XM. 
XM. 
XM. 
XM. 


XM. 
XM. 
XM. 
XM 

XM 

.VII'  loans. 

XM. 

XM. 

XM. 

XM. 

XM. 

X  M. 

X  .M . 


010 


l96-!f 

Mr  JAVITS.  Mr.  Pre.sident,  I  point 
,r  to  the  Senate  that  Professor  Smith— 
°'iZul'.un.my  was  referred  to  by  the 
*;  ,„t  ,'•  nom  Ohio  in  his  statement— 
oiH  that  he  could  find  no  adequate  sup- 
!^ft  'vhich  ho  could  Identify  for  this 
,,n>;iiftl  and  exuaordinary  position. 
"  I  rroe  once  to  the  explanation  of  the 
^n&ur  fioni  Minnesota  as  to  the  desire 
Tt  to  nu.sc  interest  rates  in  the  United 
Stes  It  seems  to  me  this  is  exactly 
a  hat 'we  must  seek  to  avoid  the  use  of 
Lxation  lor-namcly.  a  social  purpose. 
lilt  ha"^  anv  such  purpose,  it  certainly  is 
an  inarti.stic  way  to  approach  the  situa- 
ruv    and  we  should  turn  it  down. 

Let  'Ht  repeat,  so  that  Senators  will 
„ndei-tand  the  i>lan  under  which  I  am 
o'-ocei-dv.x.  that  I  am  .seeking  to  perfect 
he  bill  II  my  amendment  should  fail. 
I  ,c;hall  tlien  offer  a  substitute  for  the 
.,-iU-e  bill— namely,  the  Capital  Issues 
Comnuttee.  wliich  was  described  by  a 
pood  many  witnesses  who  appeared  be- 
fo-e  the  committee. 
Let  m.-  .''•ay  to  the  Senator  from  Iowa 
Mr  Mni-ERl  that  I  would  hope  very 
nncli  tliat  he  could  support  my  amend- 
mer.t  BrintJ  pressed  for  time,  I  find  it 
dit!icuu  to  auree  with  him  on  an  amend- 
ment that  would  add  a  criterion  to  my 
amendment. 

I  ftel  that  Senators  will  not  be  run- 
ninj;  anv  material  risk  in  assuming  that 
a  criterion  of  the  kind  which  I  have 
described  will,  in  the  appropriate  lan- 
guage, be  written  into  the  bill  at  the  ap- 
propriate time. 

Mr  CLARK  Mr.  President.  I  wish  to 
speak  for  about  3  minutes  on  the  bill. 

The  consideration  of  the  proposed  leg- 
islation raises  an  interesting  question  as 
to  juri.sdiction  of  Senate  committees  over 
this  subject  matter.  Since  this  is  a  rev- 
eiiue-rai.^in>^  measure,  primarily  having 
jurt.sdic  ion  under  rule  XXV.  it  would  ap- 
pear to  be  the  Committee  on  Finance  to 
which  c.nnmittee  the  bill  was  referred. 
Howe\er.  I  believe  that  all  Senators 
would  :>  ::ree  that  the  revenue  aspects  of 
the  pendmu  measure  are  definitely  sec- 

ondaiT 

The  i  luposed  tax  is  not  for  the  pur- 
pose o:  '.uising  revenue.  It  is  for  the 
purpose  )i  improving  our  balance  of  pay- 
ments It  seeks  to  make  that  improve- 
ment bv  imposing  a  tax  on  foreign  bond 
i.ssue.s  lor  the  purpose  of  discouraging 
them  the  thought  being— and  I  agree 
wiih  the  thought — that  thereby  the  drain 
on  American  gold  would  be  decreased. 

Since  the  international  aspects  of  this 
problem  are  really  the  most  important 
part  of  the  proposal.  I  should  have 
thoauht    the    primary    interest    in    the 
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which  subcommittee  I  am  the  present 
chairman,  and  the  Senator  from  New 
York  [Mr.  JavitsI  is  presently  a  mem- 

ber. 

I  have  just  checked  the  fact  of  his 
membership.  He  and  I  were  both  a  little 
bit  uncertain  as  to  whether  he  was  a 
member  of  that  subcommittee  because, 
frankly,  the  subcommittee  has  not  been 
unduly  active,  except  in  connection  with 
transactions  connected  with  the  Export- 
Import  Bank  and  the  wheat  loan  to  Rus- 

I  state,  therefore,  as  chairman  of  that 
subcommittee,  only  my  own  views.  I  do 
not  intend  to  make  an  extended  state- 
ment, nor  even  to  enter  into  a  discussion 
or  colloquy  with  other  Senators. 

In  my  opinion,  the  bill  is  sound  and 
should  be  approved  by  the  Senate.  It 
has  the  strong  support  of  the  Treasury 
Department.  I  had  an  opportunity  to 
discuss  it  with  Under  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  Roosa  early  today.  In  my 
opinion,  the  measure  already  has  im- 
proved, and  if  passed  will  immeasurably 
improve,  our  balance-of-payments  situa- 
tion. 

In  my  opinion,  it  is  a  sounder  method 
of  approach  than  that  of  the  Committee 
on  Capital  Issues  which  has  been  fully 
described,  not  only  by  the  Senator  from 
New  YorK  but  also  by  the  Treasury,  and 
discarded  as  a  method  to  handle  the 
problem  of  flotation  of  foreign  issues  and 
its,  impact  on  our  gold  balance  and  on 
our  balance  of  payments. 

I  thoroughly  understand  the  position 
of  the  Senator  from  New  York,  who  quite 
naturally  and.  I  believe,  quite  appropri- 
ately, represents  the  position  of  the  in- 
ternational bankers  and  the  banking 
interests  in  this  country,  who  are,  of 
course,  concerned  at  losing  a  substantial 
amount  of  business  and  losing  it  as  they 
believe,  unnecessarily.  This  interest  is 
not  only  understandable  but  also  entirely 
praiseworthy. 

Therefore,  Mr.  President.  I  support 
the  proposed  legislation.  I  support  the 
administration.  I  believe  that  the  threat 
of  enactment  of  such  a  bill  has  already 
done  vast  benefit  to  our  balance  of 
payments. 

I  hope  that  the  Senate  will  complete 
action  on  the  bill  this  afternoon  and 
send  it  to  the  President  for  signature. 


/AMENDMENTS 
:NTS    t.  MEND- 


SOCIAL     SECURITY 
OP   1964— AMENDM 
MENT  NO.  1178  > 

Mr.  GORE.     Mr.  President,  I  send  to 

With   the 


the  desk  an  amendment   with   the  co- 
tnoauht    '^'^Jl^^'^''\'^'^Z  PnrPien     sponsorship  of  the  able  lunior  Senator 
measure  would  be  vested  in  the  Foreign  '  ,^"    w:n„ps„ta  '^^  ^^ 
Relations  Committee  which,  under  rule    ?i om  Minnesota 


Note.— X.M-Eij>ort-IniiH)rt  B^k. 


XXV,  has  wide  jurisdiction  over  all  mat- 
ters involving  international  finance,  in- 
ternational fiscal  organizations,  and  the 
like. 

There  is,  however,  a  third  committee, 
the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency 
which,  under  rule  XXV,  has  a  real  inter- 
est in  this  subject,  not  only  because  the 
jurisdiction  of  that  committee  includes 
banking  and  currency  generally,  and  the 
coiiume  of  money,  but  also  because  for  a 
great  many  years  there  has  been  a  Sub- 
committee on  International  Finance  of 
the  Banking  and  Currency  Committee  of 


^^ Mr.  McCarthy!  to  H.R. 

1*186*5* and  ask  that  it  be  printed  and  ap- 
propriately referred. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICx"R.  With- 
out objection,  the  amendment  will  be  re- 
ceived, printed,  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred. 

The  amendment  <No.  1178)  was  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

Mr  GORE.  Mr.  President,  this  is  an 
amendment  to  the  social  security  bill 
which  has  been  referred  to  the  Senate 
after  passage  by  the  House  The  amend- 
ment which  I  hr.ve  just  pre-^ented  em- 
bodies the  social  security  approach  to 


medical  care  and  hopitalization.  I  am 
advised  by  the  majority  leader  of  the 
Senate  and  the  assistant  majority  leader 
of  the  Senate  that  the  amendment  em- 
bodies the  position  and  recommendation 
of  President  Johnson. 

The  Senate  Committee  on  Finance  will 
begin  hearings,  according  to  an  an- 
nouncement made  today  by  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  that  committee. 
Senator  Byrd.  on  the  social  security  bill, 
and  amendments  thereto  on  Thursday. 

In  order  that  the  subject  matter  of 
the  amendment  which  I  have  introduced 
may  be  before  the  committee,  I  have  sub- 
mitted it.    It  will  be  the  subject  of  hear- 
ings before  the  committee.    I  should  like 
to  have  it  understood  that  had  a  member 
of  the  committee  senior  to  myself  desired 
to  offer  the  amendment.  I  would  have 
gladly     deferred!    Should    the    distin- 
guished and  able  senior  Senator  from 
New  Mexico  IMr.  Anderson]  be  able  to 
i-eturn — we  hope  and  anticipate  that  he 
^vill — before  the  completion  of  the  con- 
sideration of  the  social  security  bill,  I 
shall  be  glad  to  step  aside  in  order  that 
he  may  take  the  leadership  in  this  battle. 
Or,  if  that  should  not  occur.  I  shall  be 
glad  to  step  aside,  and  follow  the  leader- 
ship of  the  distinguished  majority  leader 
[Mr.  Mansfield]. 

I  wish  to  be  a  soldier  in  the  ranks  for 
the  adoption  of  a  medicare  bill,  an  effec- 
tive bill  that  will  bring  within  the  reach 
of  the  millions  of  people  who  now  direly 
need  it,  a  means  of  obtaining  medical 
care  and  hospitalization. 

I  am  confident  that  there  are  sufficient 
votes  in  favor  of  this  bill  in  the  Senate 
to  assure  its  passage.  I  am  not  confident 
that  it  will  be  approved  by  a  majority  of 
the  Senate  Finance  Committee,  but  there 
will,  at  the  very  least,  be  a  substantial 
minority  of  that  committee  in  support 
of  the  amendment. 

We  will  give  a  majority  support  of  it. 
if  possible.  In  any  event,  there  will  be 
a  strong  report  in  support  of  it.  and  it  is 
my  hope  and  expectation  that  this 
amendment  will  be  adopted  by  the 
Senate. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  GORE.  I  yield. 
Mr.  CLARK.  Can  the  Senator  tell  me 
whether  the  form  of  amendment  which 
he  has  just  sent  to  the  desk  is  substan- 
tially similar  to  the  amendment  which 
I  understood  the  Senator  from  Connecti- 
cut [Mr.  RiBicoFFl  had  in  mind  offering 
and  which  he  mentioned  in  our  Demo- 
cratic conference  on  yesterday? 

Mr.  GORE.  The  able  junior  Senator 
from  Connecticut  [Mr.  Ribicoff]  stated 
earlier  today  that  he  had  not  yet  com- 
pleted the  draft  of  his  amendment. 

Prom  what  I  understand  his  proposal 
to  be,  the  amendment  which  I  have  sub- 
mitted differs  considerably  from  it,  al- 
though both  would  seek  a  similar  objec- 
tive The  amendment  which  I  have 
submitted  is  the  King-Anderson  bill  with 
such  changes  as  are  necessary  to  con- 
form to  the  parliamentary  and  legislative 
requirements  to  be  offered  as  an  amend- 
ment to  the  social  security  bill. 

Mr.  CLARK.     Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  further? 
Mr.  GrORE.     I  yield. 
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Mr.  CLARK.  The  Senator  has  stated 
that  the  amendment  which  he  is  propos- 
ing has  the  support  of  the  Johnson  ad- 
ministration. 

Mr.  OORE.  I  beg  the  Senator's  par- 
don. I  said  I  had  been  advised  by  the  dis- 
tinguished majority  leader  [Mr  Mans- 
field! and  the  majority  whip  [Mr 
Humphrey!  that  this  was  the  case.  I 
have  not  personally  had  such  assurance 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  see  the  majority  leader 
in  the  Chamber.  I  make  the  observation 
that,  assuming  that  the  information 
given  to  the  Senator  from  Tenne.ssee 
[Mr.  Gore!  Is  correct — and  the  majority 
leader  [Mr.  Mansfield!  t.s  not  known  to 
make  any  statements  that  are  not  cor- 
rect— it  may  be  highly  advi.sab!e  to  leave 
this  amendment  open  for  cosponsorship. 
so  that  a  number  of  us  who  feel  pretty 
strongly  in  favor  of  the  admini.stration 
approach  to  medicare  under  .social  secu- 
rity may  have  an  opportunity— with 
whatever  attendant  favorable  publicity 
mit,'ht  result — to  share  in  the  co.spon- 
sorship  of  the  amendmeiu 

Mr.  GORE.  I  appreciate  the  sugges- 
tion. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
amendment  lie  on  the  de.sk  until  the  clo.^e 
of  business  tomorrow .  for  the  cosponsor- 
.ship  of  such  Senators  as  desire  to  join 

The  PRESIDING  OFI-TCER  With- 
out objection,  the  amendment  will  lie  on 
the  desk  as  requested 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  my  name 
joined  as  a  cosponsor  of  the  Gore  amend- 
ment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  one  Sen- 
ator asked  me  to  list  him  as  a  cosponsor. 
I  had  temporarily  forgotten  it  The  dis- 
tinguished senior  Senator  from  West 
Virginia  [Mr.  Randolph  1  asked  that  he 
be  listed  as  a  cosponsor  of  the  amend- 
ment. I  ask  that  his  name  be  added  as 
a  cosponsor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFTICER  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  GORE.     I  yield 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  wish  to  make  it  clear 
that  as  to  the  very  bill  that  the  Senator 
has  introduced,  what  is  essentially  the 
medicare  for  the  aged  plan  of  the  adniin- 
istration.  I  have  also  introduced  as  an 
amendmnet.  the  bill  which  was  intro- 
duced by  Senators  Ke.^ting,  Kdchel. 
Case.  Cooper.  Mrs  Smitti.  and  myself, 
which  advances  substantially  the  plan 
that  Senator  Anderson  and  I  spon.sored 
in  1962.  and  which  failed  of  enactment 
by  a  relatively  narrow  margin  The  bill 
contains  essentially  the  admini.stration 
plan,  plus  the  private  enterpri.se  option 
addition  to  that  plan,  more  or  le.ss  the 
65-plus  plan,  nationally  applied 

Since  the  Senator  is  serving  notice  on 
the  Senate  that  medicare  for  a^ed  w<n^d 
be  considered  in  respect  to  the  social  .^- 
curlty  bill.  I  believe  it  is  only  fair  for  me 
to  -serve  notice  that  we  shall  expect  our 
proposal  to  be  considered  I  would  al.so 
expect  and  hope  that  It  may  be  po-ssible 
for  the  friends  of  medicare  for  the  ased 
to  find  some  way  of  gettin;::;  together  in 
their  ideas,  as  Senator  Ajtoerson,  in  my 
opinion,  in  a  very  statesmanlike  and  wise 


way   got    together   wUh    my   colleagues, 
through  me.  and  then  carried  the  ball. 

It  is  heartening  to  receive  support  on 
a  propo.sal  like  this,  which  will  be  decided 
by  a  few  votes  one  way  or  the  other.  The 
last  time  we  mi.s.sed  by  four  votes.  If  we 
could  attain  that  state  of  solidarity 
awaln,  I  would  rather  hope  that  the 
Senator  from  New  Mexico  'Mr.  Ander- 
son 1  could  assume  the  burden 

I  was  delighted  to  hear  the  generosity 
with  which  the  Senator  from  Tenne.ssee 
Mr.  Gore  I  expres.sed  the  .same  hope 

I  am  sure  «.e  both  feel  that  way  But 
if  that  should  not  prove  possible,  I  do 
hope  that  some  thought  may  b<'  given  on 
the  majority  side  to  selecting  one  or  more 
per.s.'ii.v  -perhaps  the  Senator  from  Ten- 
nes.see  I  Mr.  Gore  I — or  any  Senator  who 
would  .seem  suitable  for  the  purpose,  to 
see  if  we  could  a«ain  obtain  maximum 
support  for  the  medicare  for  the  a'.;ed  by 
a  biparti.san  atireement  upon  the  amend- 
ment to  tlie  social  security  bill, 

Mr  GORE  I  thank  the  Senator.  I 
am  -;rateful  for  his  interest  and  for  his 
intent  m  this  regard  I  have  not  offered 
this  proposal  with  any  desire  to  run  with 
the  ball  or  to  seize  the  initiative.  It  was 
done  because  Senator  Anderson  is  ill  and 
absent  from  the  Senate.  The  committee 
is  to  hold  hearings  beuinnini,'  the  day 
after  tomorrow 

It  .seems  to  me  that  this  is  a  proper 
subject  matter  for  hearings.  I  support 
It  enthusiastically,  so  enthusiastically 
that  I  would  be  delighted  to  step  aside  In 
favor  ol  the  leadership  of  the  Senator 
from  New  Mexico  (Mr  Anderson  I,  if  he 
returns,  or  the  Senator  from  Montana 
i  Mr  M.ansfield),  or  any  other  Senator 
who  can  more  effectively  promote  Its 
adoption 

This  measure  should  be  enacted.  It 
should  be  written  into  law 

There  are  few,  if  any,  more  pre.sslntc 
problems  than  the  Inadequacies  of  med- 
ical care  and  hospitalization  ^or  the  aged. 

Mr  J.AVITS  This  l.ssue  is  a  real  sleep- 
er Many  people  have  the  idea  that  It 
may  be  forgotten,  and  no  lonuer  be  an 
l.ssue  today,  as  It  was  In  1960  and  li.»6J 
.Some  people  .seem  to  have  the  Idea  that 
older  people  have  found  some  other  way 
to  obtain  medical  care. 

My  whole  experience  demonstrates 
that.  n(jthing  could  be  further  from 
the  truth.  What  the  Senator  has 
done  and  what  I  hope  we  have  done  on 
our  side — and  the  bill  that  I  have  intro- 
duced as  an  amendment  has  gone  to  the 
committee — will  show  that  there  is  a  real 
bonfire  here,  which  Is  of  the  deepest  In- 
terest to  the  older  people  of  the  United 
States.  Their  problems  have  not  bet,'un 
to  be  dealt  with  The  Kerr-Mills  Act 
does  not  measure  up  to  what  is  needed. 
It  takes  care  of  a  very  small  number  of 
people.  Incidentally  most  expensively.  I 
join  with  the  Senator  In  the  expectation 
that  we  shall  be  making  some  real  prog- 
re.s.s  In  pressing  this  proposal  before  the 
Senate. 

Mr  GORE  I  thank  the  SenaUir.  I 
shall  be  ulad  to  work  with  him,  as  I  have 
done  in  the  past,  in  briu^ing  about  the 
pa.ssatre  of  an  effective  medical  care  and 
hospitalization  provision. 

Mr.  LONG  of  LouLsiana  Mr  Presi- 
dent,  will   the  Senator  from  Tennessee 


yield  so  that  I  may   ask  the  majority 
leader  about  the  program  for  todayi 
Mr.  GORE.     I  yield. 


LEGISLATIVE  PROGRAM— ORDER 
TO  CONVENE  AT  10  AM.  TO- 
MORROW 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana  Mr.  Presl- 
dent,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  Senators 
would  like  to  know,  so  that  they  can 
make  their  plans  for  the  evening,  i 
should  like  to  ask  the  majority  leader  hla 
plans  for  the  remainder  of  the  day. 
Does  he  plan  that  the  Senate  shall  re- 
man i  in  se.sslon  past  the  dinner  hour,  or 
does  he  plan  to  have  the  Senate  return 
tomorrow  and  complete  consideration  of 
the  bill' 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  Mr.  President.  In 
re.s;x)nse  to  the  question  raised  by  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Louisiana, 
the  Senator  in  charge  of  the  Interest 
equalization  bill,  which  Is  now  pending, 
I  had  hoped  tliat  the  Senate  would  be 
well  on  the  way  toward  conclusion  of 
consideration  of  the  bill,  or  at  least 
somewhere  In  the  vicinity  of  a  time  lim- 
itation. But  In  view  of  the  fact  that 
neitlier  seem  po.ssible  at  the  present 
time,  it  is  the  intention  to  remain  In  ses- 
sion late  tonight,  because  the  Senate 
must  return  to  consideration  of  the  for- 
eign aid  bill.  We  al.so  have  to  consider 
taking  up  the  Independent  olficcs  appro- 
priation bin,  which  has  been  ready  for 
.some  time,  and  otliers  as  they  come 
along.  It  had  been  hoped  by  the  leader- 
ship on  both  sides  that  the  Congress 
could  complete  Its  business  before  the 
22d  of  this  month.  That  is  still  our  hope. 
But  If  we  are  to  achieve  that  desirable 
objective,  it  will  mean  that  there  will 
have  to  be  a  continuation  of  the  coopera- 
tion which  has  been  In  effect  since  the 
Congress  returned  after  the  conclusion 
of  the  Republican  convention. 

Therefore,  Mr.  President — and  I  make 
the  request  with  the  full  approval  of  the 
distinguished  minority  leader — I  ask 
unanimous  con.sent  that  wiien  the  Sen- 
ate adjourns  tonight,  it  adjourn  to  meet 
at  10  o'clock  tomorrow  morning. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection''  Tlie  Chair  hears  none,  and 
It  is  .so  ordered. 


COMMITTEE  MEETINGS  DURINO 
SENATE  SESSION  TODAY  AND  THE 
REMAINDER  OF  THE   WEEK 

Upon  request  of  Mr.  Long  of  Louisiana, 
and  by  unanimous  con.sent.  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Antitrust  and  Monopoly  of 
the  Judiciary  Committee  was  authorized 
to  meet  durum  the  session  of  the  Sen- 
ate today. 

Upon  reque.st  of  Mr  Long  of  Louisiana, 
and  by  unanimous  con.sent,  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Investigation  of  the  Govern- 
ment Operations  Committee  was  author- 
ized to  meet  duriny  the  sessions  of  the 
Senate  this  week. 

Mr  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent   I  sucuest  the  ab.sence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 
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Mr  JA\TTS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
.manimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
fhTauorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.     Without 

objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

TNTEREST  EQUALIZATION  TAX  ON 

CERTAIN  FOREIGN  SECURITIES 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
.  ,he  bill  'H  R.  8000  >  to  amend  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Code  of  1954.  to  impose 
Ttax  on  acquisition  of  certain  securities 
,n  order  to  equalize  costs  of  longer  term 
financing  in  the  United  States  and  in 
markets  abroad,  and  for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr  MANSFIELD.     I  yield. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Is  there  any  prospect 
of  obtaining  a  unanimous-consent  agree- 
ment to  limit  debate? 

Mr  MANSFIELD.  I  have  endeavored 
to  do  so.  but  so  far  I  have  been  unsuc- 
cessful. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  thought 
the  Senator  from  Tennessee  had  the 
floor.  I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 
The  call  of  the  quorum  will  be  brief.  I 
merely  wish  to  give  the  Senator  from 
Iowa  ! Mr-  Miller!  an  opportunity  to 
offer  an  amendment   if   he  chooses  to 

do  so.  _ 

The     PRESIDING      OFFICER.     The 

clerk  will  call  the  roll. 
The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 

the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr  JAVITS.  Mr.  President.  I  wish  to 
flddre.ss  my.self  briefly  to  a  point  made  by 
the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  with  re- 
spect to  my  position  on  this  bill.  He 
spoke  about  the  fact  that  international 
bankers  naturally  want  to  do  business  in 
this  field.  In  the  first  place,  we  are  not 
enacting  laws  to  prevent  Americans  from 
doing  business.  They  have  a  legitimate 
right  to  do  so.  I  hope  we  have  not 
reached  that  point.  In  the  second  place, 
I  can  hardly  convince  the  Senate  that 
the  interest  equalization  tax  is  unwise 
with  that  argument,  and  I  would  not  en- 
deavor to  do  so.  The  Senate  will  not  be 
persuaded  by  any  such  argument. 

What  I  have  been  arguing  to  the  Sen- 
ate IS  the  national  interest  of  this  coun- 
tr>-  in  its  financial  leadership.  I  have 
argued  it  in  terms  of  dollars,  in  terms  of 
exports  and  imports,  in  terms  of  the  pro- 
ductnUy  of  this  country,  in  terms  of  the 
power  of  this  country  and  its  superiority, 
which  is  not  enjoyed  in  the  Communist 
reeimes  of  Soviet  Russia  or  China,  which 
In  itself  is  power  in  terms  of  check- 
mating communism,  and  in  terms  of  the 
well-being  of  the  people,  which  is  also 
inherent  in  this  kind  of  economic  su- 
periority. 

It  is  in  those  terms  that  I  have 
analyzed  the  issue  in  greater  detail,  and 
by  which  I  have  sought  to  convince  the 
Senate  that  the  interest  equalization  tax 
would  not  accomplish  the  purpose  for 
which  it  is  designed,  but,  on  the  con- 
trary, would  bedevil  American  leadership 
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in  the  world,  downgrade  it,  and  thereby 
weaken  the  financial  and  national  inter- 
ests of  the  United  States. 

This  Is  the  first  of  the  two  amendments 
I  shall  offer  to  the  bill.  It  is  an  amend- 
ment to  perfect  the  bill  if  it  should  be- 
come law.  The  next  amendment  is  a 
substitute  for  the  bill,  and  provides  for 
a  capital  Issues  committee.  I  shall  then 
be  ready  to  go  to  a  vote. 

The  amendment  before  the  Senate 
provides  that  25  percent  of  any  foreign 
issue  floated  to  American  residents,  or 
such  percentage,  above  or  below,  as  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  may  determine 
to  be  required  by  the  American  balance- 
of-payments  position  at  a  particular 
time,  shall  be  exempt  from  the  tax. 

This  represents  the  amount  which  is 
normally  utilized  with  respect  to  Ameri- 
can residents  of  foreign  flotations.  It 
points  up  and  emphasizes,  in  substance, 
that  the  theory  that  a  $100  million  flota- 
tion results  in  an  outflow  of  $100  million 
Is  untrue,  based  on  the  facts  which  the 
committee  cites.  The  great  majority  of 
them  are  sold  abroad,  but  by  American 
distribution  organizations.  A  minor 
part  is  sold  in  this  country,  and  could 
represent  some  dollar  outflow.  That 
fact  points  up  that  bankers,  lawyers,  and 
other  people  who  function  in  this  field 
are  getting  hidden  imports  of  dollars  of 
value  to  us,  because  they  come  into  this 
country  in  payment  for  all  those  services. 
On  that  ground,  perfecting  the  bill  so 
that  it  is  really  workable,  I  ask  the  Sen- 
ate to  support  the  amendment. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  JAVITS.  I  yield. 
Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  speak  not  only 
with  respect  to  the  amendment,  but  the 
bUl  as  a  whole.  As  one  Interested  In 
this  problem,  I  had  an  opportunity  last 
year  to  go  to  Europe  and  make  a  10-day 
trip  to  four  countries.  In  the  process  I 
talked  not  only  with  those  in  govern- 
mental banlcing  circles,  but  those  m  pri- 
vate banking  circles.  Those  countries  in- 
cluded England.  France,  Switzerland,  and 
Italy,  four  of  the  five  of  our  largest  cred- 
itors four  of  the  five  countries  that  could 
put  us  in  technical  bankruptcy  because 
of  the  shortage  of  gold  holdings  com- 
pared to  the  amount  of  dollar  holdings 
which  they  could  call  and  ask  for  gold 
In  exchange.  ,       , , 

WhUe  I  was  there,  the  proposal  on  the 
Interest  equalization  tax  was  made  by 
the  President.  While  I  was  there  the 
announcement  that  Canadian  securities 
would  largely  be  exempt  was  in  the  news- 
papers. 

Both  those  items  were  of  real  concern 
to  the  people  with  whom  I  talked  in 
those  countries.  They  Included  not  only 
those  In  foreign  governmental  and  pri- 
vate banking  circles,  but  also  some  of 
our  own  Treasury  attaches  in  the  em- 
bassies and  others  who  were  residents  of 
the  United  States,  but  who  were  tempo- 
rarily living  there.  ^.  V-  ^v. 

One  of  the  conclusions  to  which  they 
came  was  that,  statistically  speaking. 
oiu-  balance-of -payments  deficit  was 
probably  not  quite  accurately  presented, 
because  it  Included,  in  determining  the 
deficit,     the     short-term     investments 


which  are  made  abroad,  but  did  not  in- 
clude, as  an  offsetting  factor,  short-term 
investments  which  are  made  here,  the 
amount  of  these  being  imknown  under 
our  present  reporting  system,  but  being 
substantial. 

This  is  another  kind  of  imports  of  value 
that  may  be  one  of  the  hidden  factors 
to  which  the  Senator  from  New  York 
referred. 

These  circles  said,  almost  without  ex- 
ception—in fact,  the  whole  group  I  talked 
to  said  without  exception— that  the  very 
best  thing  we  could  do  to  stabilize  the 
value  of  our  dollar  was  to  txalance  the 
budget  and/or— and  preferably  "and"— 
drastically  cut  the  economic  portion  of 
our  foreign  aid  program.  That  was  said 
unanimously  in  all  those  countries. 

The  second  point  is — and  I  am  now 
quoting  from  a  paragraph  of  the  con- 
clusions contained  in  my  report  on  the 
dollar  problem,  which  I  wrote  at  the 
conclusion  of  that  trip: 

The  President's  proposed  tax  on  use  of  our 
capital  market  for  sale  of  foreign  securities 
was  badly  timed,  badly  announced,  and  in- 
effective, particularly  after  the  Canadian  ex- 
emption was  announced. 

So  this  program  was  on  their  minds 
at  that  time.  That  program  as  an- 
nounced, and  as  subsequently  modified  by 
the  Canadian  exemption,  was  a  nullity, 
so  far  as  the  balance  of  payments  was 
concerned. 

The  Senator  from  New  York  brought 
out  a  number  of  important  points,  not  the 
least  of  which  is  that  this  coimtry  has 
a  unique  asset  in  our  capital  market,  and 
that  unless  we  are  given  the  privilege  of 
making  use  of  it,  we  are  bound  to  lose 
the  advantage  of  one  of  the  prime  assets 
which  distinguishes  our  country  and 
gives  us  our  opportunity  for  leadership 
in  the  economic  field  in  the  free  world. 
At  this  point  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  have  included  in  the  Record  as  a  por- 
tion of  my  remarks  a  copy  of  the  report 
on  "The  Dollar  Problem"  which  I  made, 
which  gives  an  outline  of  the  problems 
in  places  I  visited  overseas,  and  which 
has  been  printed  with  the  consent  of  the 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  report 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

The   Dollar   Problem— Report   by    Senator 
Peter  H.  Dominick  on  a  Factfinding  Trip 
TO    England.    France,    Switzerland,    and 
Italy  From   July   22   to   August   1,   1963, 
Committee    on    Banking    and    Currency. 
U.S.  Senate,  October  1963 
committee   on    banking   and   currenct 
A.   Willis  Robertson,  of  Virginia,  chair- 
man; John  Sparkman,  of  Alabama;  Paul  H. 
Douglas,    of   niinols;    Joseph    S.    Clark,    of 
Pennsylvania;  William  Proxmire.  of  Wiscon- 
sin; Harrison  A.  Williams.  Jr.,  of  New  Jersey; 
Edmund    S.    Muskie,   of    Maine;    Edward    V. 
Long,  of  Missouri;  Maurine  B.  Neuberger,  of 
Oregon:  Thomas  J.  McIntyre,  of  New  Hamp- 
shire; Wallace  F.  Bennett,  of  Utah;  John 
G.  Tower,  of  Tet&s;  Jacxib  K.  Javits,  of  New 
York;  Milward  L.  Simpson,  of  Wyoming;  and 
Peter  H.  Dominick,  of  Colorado. 

Matthew  Hale,  chief  of  staff. 
subcommittee    on    international    finance 
Joseph  S.  Clark,  of  PennBylvanla.  chair- 
man; John  Sparkman,  of  Alabama;  Willlam 
PROxmE,  of  Wisconsin;  Harrison  A.  Williams, 
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Jr  .  of  New  Jeraey:  Macrine  B  Neubxrcer,  of 
Oregon:  Tbomas  J.  McIntyre,  of  New  Hamp- 
shire; PsTm  H.  DoMiNicK,  of  Colorado.  John 
G.  Towm.  of  Texas,  and  Jacob  K  JAvrrs.  of 
New  York.  

U   S   Senate 
CoUMiTTEE  ON  Banking 

AND  CfRRFNCY 

Washington^  D  C  .  July  9,  1963 
Hon.  Dean  Rusk. 
Secretary  of  State, 
Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Mb.  Secretary  Senator  Peter  H 
DOMINICK.  a  member  of  the  Senate  Commit- 
tee on  Banking  and  Currency,  plans  to 
travel  abroad  this  summer,  leaving  the 
United  States  about  July  22  and  returning 
abuut  August  1.  He  plans  to  visit  a  num- 
t>er  of  countries  In  Europe,  including,  but 
n  )t  limited  to,  England.  FYance,  West  Ger. 
many.  Switzerland  and  Italy,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  looking  Into  \arlous  matters  of  in- 
terest to.  and  under  the  Jurisdiction  of,  this 
committee 

It  is  requested  'hat  Senator  Dominick  be 
authorized  to  use  local  currencies  where 
available.  In  accordance  with  the  provisions 
.  r  section  S02(b)  of  the  Mutual  Security  Act 
oi  1954.  as  amended 

This  trip  la  belnt;  made  in  conformity  with 
the  carrying  out  of  the  duties  of  the  com- 
mittee as  set  forth  in  sectujn  136  of  the  Leg- 
islative   Reorganization    Act    of    1946 
Sincerely  yours. 

A  Willis  Roberts^  n. 

Chairman 

Letter  <^r  TRANSMrrxAL 

US    Senate 
Washington.  DC     September  30.  1961 
Hon.  A.  Wn-Lis  Robertson 
Chairman.  Banking  and  Currency  Commit- 
tee. U.S.  Seiiatf    Waihtngtoeri  D  C 
Deab    Me.    Chairman       Transmlttetl    with 
this  letter   Is  a   report   which   ha.i   been   pre- 
pared   for    the    Subcommittee    on    Interna- 
tional Finance   of   the   Sen.ite   Banking  and 
Ctirrency  Committee      This   repor'    entitled 
"The  Dollar  Problem    '  w.is  pnp.tred  a.s  a  re- 
siilt    of     my    factflndaiK    trip     to    England 
PYance,  Switzerland,  and  Italy,  from  July  22 
to  August  1.  1963 

I  am  hopeful  that  this  report  will  be  ex- 
tremely helpful  to  the  members  of  the  Sub- 
committee on  Internation.il  Finance  and  to 
other  Members  of  Congress  In  their  consid- 
erations of  the  contin'jini<  b<ilance-of-pay- 
ments  deficits  and  the  continuing  losses  in 
our  gold  reserves 

Sincerely  your. 

Peter  H    D<5minick, 

U  S    Senator. 


The    DoLiAR    Problem 

(A  report  on  a  f.ictflnding  trip  to  England. 
Prance.  Switzerland  and  Italy  from  July 
22  to  August  1  iy63  by  Senator  Peter  H 
Dominick,  submitted  'o  'he  S'lbrommittee 
on  International  Finance  of  the  Senate 
Banking  and  Currency  Committee  \ 

BAC  KCROfND 

With  many  others.  I  have  been  increasingly 
disturbed  over  our  continuing  balanrp-r>f- 
paymenta  deficits  and  the  continuing  Itjsses 
In  our  gold  reserves 

With  the  Invaluable  cooperation  and  con- 
sent of  the  chairman.  Senator  Robertson 
the  subcommittee  chairman.  Senator  Clark, 
and  the  ranking  Republican  member.  Sen- 
ator Benwett,  I  arranged  through  the  State 
Department  and  through  some  personal  con- 
tacts to  dlBCUSs  the  problems  noted  above 
privately  and  Informally  with  Treasury  at- 
tach^, the  respective  Ambassadors,  some 
private  commercial  interests  and  officers  of 
the  central  banks  in  England.  France,  Switz- 
erland, and  Italy.  I  have  retained  In  my  file 
the  names  of  all  with  whom  discussions  were 
held,  and  will  be  glad  to  make  these  available 


to  any  member,  but  because  of  the  nature  of 
the  talks  and  this  report  It  would  be  inap- 
propriate to  list  them  here. 

At  the  outset.  It  might  be  helpful  to  set 
forth  the  dimension  of  the  problems  In- 
volved Under  the  executive  departments 
policy  decision  issued  in  1934  forel^tn  central 
banks  inav  redeem  their  dollar  holdings  in 
gold  held  in  oiir  Treasury  at  a  rate  of  $:15  per 
ounce  Obviously  if  gold  in  ine  world  mar- 
ket is  worth  more  than  »35  per  ounce,  it  is 
advantageous  to  redeem  dollars  i:i  gold  In 
the  following  table  I  Is  a  list  ot  the  gold  and 
dollar  holdings  of  various  countries  and  In- 
ternational organizations.  As  of  the  end  of 
March,  total  potential  claims  a(.'alnst  our 
gold  exceetled  $25  blUlon.  Ag.ilnst  this 
amount  we  then  had  »3  883  billion  of  free 
gold  reserves  over  and  above  the  approxi- 
mately »125  billion  required  to  back  our 
currency. 

Table  I.— Foreign  j;o/d  and  short-term  dollar 

holding.<<   as  of   Mar.   31.   1961 

[lu  luUIlons  of  tiollurs] 
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Franc* 
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\.  •herlwKto--. 
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I'lirtiip*! 

.Spuln    . . 

Swi'<ien 

S«U»Tlr»niS 

Tiirkfv 

I'uitrJ  KUXdom 

Other..., 

Total 
('ana'lu 

I.«tin  Kmwtcs...... 

Japan  ........... 

Heat  ill  worl'l    . 

Total  forolifn  countries. 
Iiiternatl'iniil      axi't      ri»- 
ICKintt 

(irnn<l  total. 


Source    HcMird  of  (Jovemors  of  the  Feileral  Reserve 
System. 

As  Of  June  30.  1963,  the  comparable  hold- 
ings of  gold  and  dollar  reserves  held  by  for- 
eign countries  and  International  organlzii- 
rions  were  $25  896  billion  and  $25  825  billion. 
respectively,  and  our  free  gold  reserves  avail- 
able to  secure  the  foreign  dollar  holdings 
were  only  $3  459  billion 

In  table  II  is  a  schedule  shf)wlng  our  total 
gold  reserves  year  by  year  fr(jm  1950  If 
these  losses  continue,  we  will  be  In  techni- 
cal bankruptcy  within  2  to  3  yenrs  or  be 
forced  to  lower  the  gold  backing  of  our 
currency  which  might  well  start  a  further 
run  on  our   remaining  gold  supply 

Table  II — A  schedule  showing  our  total  gold 
reserves    year    by   year    from    1950 

[hi  iiiillioris  ofdollartl 
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Sourra-  Federal  Reserve  Bulletin,  .Kufn^t  1963.  p.  lloH.      t^^eir   "*  " 


The  Federal  Reserve  Board  has  the  author- 
ity to  su.=pend.  on  a  temporary  basis  onlj 
the  statut(jry  25-perrent  ^-old  reserve  back- 
ln;i  our  currency.  This  would  certainly  be 
considered  an  emcrueacy  situation,  would 
undoubtedly  ere  .te  a  df  liar  crisis  and  wom(j 
immediately    trigger   leiijUlatlve   action 

During  caie.'.da.-  l'J63  our  imbalance  of 
P  .yments  hav»>  been  running  at  a  deficit 
.ttii.ual  rate  of  $3  2  billion  for  the  first  quar- 
ter  and  $3  2  biUion  for  the  second  quarter 
The  situation  appears  to  be  somewhat  better 
m  the  third  qu  ..-ter.  but  the  lo.-^s  c mtinuej 
to  be  very  serious 

Despite  a  favorable  commercl;.!  THde  bal- 
ance, our  imbalance  c,{  payments  and  the 
C(jnsequeni  gold  losses  continue  i.nd  can  be 
traced  to  four  fundainenul  expe.iditures  and 
one  economic  factor:  (1)  foreign  economic 
aid.  (2i  military  aid;  i3i  Ujur;sni.  4i  cipi. 
uil  investments  in  foreign  securities;  and 
(5i  world  gold  consumption  exceedlnn  gold 
production  .Although  the  balance-of-pay. 
ment*  deficit  may  not  be  as  large  as  re- 
ported as  statistically  it  includes  s.hort-ierm 
Investments  m  otlier  countries  out  iicn  for- 
elgu  short-term  Investments  here,  neverthe- 
less the  gold  losses  cannot  be  blli.ked  away 
A  solution  must  be  found 

It  is  plain,  therefore,  that  the  stability 
of  the  value  of  our  dollar  Is  In  the  hands  of 
our  creditors,  the  largest  of  these  beuig.  at 
shown  In  table  I  France.  Italy.  West  Ger- 
rnaiiv.  Switzerland    and  the  Uiiited  Kingdom 

The  timing  of  this  trip  was  determined  by 
the  Preslde.iis  speech  and  prop<  sed  capital 
Uix.  the  hearings  h'jld  In  July  by  the  Jolat 
Economic  Subcommittee,  and  Sci..ite  dutle* 

gf>»|"ral  conclusions 

(li  Vigorous  cJp^josltlon  by  our  credlton 
to  any  devaluatlon>>t  reevaluatlon  of  our 
dollar  ■, 

(2)  Recognition  by  oar  creditors  of  the 
urgent  need  to  correct  our  balance-of-p«y. 
ments  deiicits 

(3  I  The  Presidents  pr<ftpo«ed  tax  on  use  of 
our  capital  market  for  afile  of  foreii^n  securi- 
ties was  badly  tlmed/^sidly  announced,  and 
ineffective,  particularly  after  the  Canadian 
exemption  was  announced 

i4i  The  increa-se  In  the  Federal  Reserve 
rediscount  rate  is  helpful,  but  probably  will 
not  cure  the  long-terin  pr<  blem 

(5i  An  Increase  In  long-term  interest  rata 
would  attract  foreign  capital  and  decreaie 
gold  losses 

i6i  A  revaluation  of  our  dollar  w.nild  dis- 
turb France  and  Italy  nv^re  than  Switzerland 
and  the  United  Kingdom,  but  would  be 
matched  promptly  by  a'.l  c  mn'ries  except 
Switzerland  The  la' ter  might  try  to  reduce 
Inflationary  forces  by  raising  the  propor- 
tionate value  of  Its  franc  by  nboiit  5  jiercent. 

(7)  Balancing  of  uur  n.itional  budget  and 
a  dramatic  cut  In  forelpn  economic  aid  would 
tend  to  stabilize  the  value  of  the  dollar. 

(8)  FVance  i-hows  increasing  ct-icern  over 
purchases  by  US  citizens  of  controlling  or 
subi.tantlal  interests  in  key  indu' tries,  but 
has  not  yet  decided  whether  to  Invoke 
strictures  on  such  tr;insactlons 

(9  I  Switzerland  will  continue  to  "sterilize" 
dollar  deposit"  from  out  of  the  country  «o 
that  they  cannot  be  invested  In  the  country. 
In  addition,  it  will  continue  to  charge  the 
def)osltx)r  instead  of  paying  interest  on  the 
dep<*lt  Despite  these  ste}>6,  dollar  deposit* 
are  increasliig 

(10)  Gold  production  continues  to  fail 
behind  gold  consumption  and  gold  hoard- 
ings, and  the  pre.ssures  on  raising  the  price 
of  gold  to  stimulate  gold  prodn^-tlon  In- 
creases each  year  Any  closing  of  the  South 
African  gold  mines  for  commercial  or  politi- 
cal reasons  would  institute  a  sharp  crUU 
In    present    currency    transactions 

I  in  There  is  growing  discussion  in 
Europe  of  the  need  to  adopt  a  universal 
Common  Market  reserve  currency  to  back 
individual    currencies       It   would 
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that  this  l6  a  long-range  program  to  revaluation  of  the  dollar,  but  psychologically 

jppear  ^"             nolitlcal  Integration  of  the  this  can  be  pushed  too  far  aa  It  leads  some  to  .,   ^      .            ,  «„    „„ 

flt  into  further  political  in«g       o^  ^^P  ^^^^   revaluation   is   presently  the  United  States,  and  barring  unforeseen 

^"'P**n/th"s  Is  stin  very  doubtful.  It  would  being  contemplated.  eircumstances.  it  will  continue  to  prepay  this 

.ffect.  and  this  is  sLui  \ery  uuuuLiui,  ..,  w                      o .  _5_„„„  ^„„„„,^„^  ^i,.^  ,,,_»>,»,  amount.     Based   on   recent   experience,    the 


At  the  present  moment,  France  haa  only 

$700  million  of  external  debts,  all  owed  to 

and  barring  unforeseen 


h  rt  an"  enormous  impact  on  International 
!«irie  and  the  currency  systems  of  the 
nnited  States  and  other  countries  of  the 
)^  world  not  within  the  Common  Market. 
recommendations 
M)  Hearings  should  be  held  to  determine 
,he  advisability  of  amending  section  16  of 
•he  Federal  Reserve  Act  (the  section  setting 
uD  the  25-percent  gold  backing  of  our  cur- 
rencv).  These  hearings  would  assist  In  pub- 
cizing  our  dilemma,  the  need  for  budget 
'Ut6  the  advantages  and  disadvantages  of 
metallic  backing  of  our  currency,  the  rea- 
sons for  the  gold  ratio  now  In  the  law,  and 
the  measures  used  by  other  countries  to 
stimulate  gold  production.  These  hearings 
should  be  held  Jointly  with  the  Minerals, 
Materials,  and  Fuels  Subcommittee  of  the 
Senate  Interior  Committee,  which  has  Juris- 
diction over  legislative  matters  dealing  with 
jfoid  production  and  the  measures  now  or  In 
the  future  needed  to  stimulate  such  produc- 
tion. 

i2i  Consideration  should  be  given  to  pos- 
itive legislative  steps  to  place  our  national 
budget  In  balance  in  order  to  reduce  pres- 
sures on  the  dollar  These  steps  could  take 
i  number  of  different  forma:  e.g.  (a)  a  Joint 
effort  by  committees  to  tie  any  effective  tax 
cut  to  a  balanced  budget;  (b)  recommenda- 
tions for  a  joint  budget  committee;  (c)  a 
series  of  statements  on  the  floor  of  the  Sen- 
ate to  emphasize  the  problem  with  specific 
recommei-.dat  Ions  in  reducing  Federal  ex- 
penditures by  flat  percentages;  (d)  hearings 
by  the  International  Finance  Subcommittee 
oi  the  Senate  Banking  and  Currency  Com- 
mittee and  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations 
Committee  to  determine  more  exactly  recent 
changes  In  administration  of  the  Interna- 
tional Monetary  Fund  in  connection  with 
Senator  Javfts'  resolution  calling  for  an  In- 
ternational monetary  conference. 

united  kingdom 

South  Africa  produces  over  70  percent  of 
the  world  gold  supply  and  provides  legisla- 
tive Incentives  to  keep  production  profitable. 
Hence,  any  Increase  in  the  price  of  gold  by 
revaluation  of  the  dollar  would  further 
stimulate  production  and  enhance  the  econ- 
omy of  that  area.  Failing  this,  there  Is  a 
jtuod  possibility  that  the  price-cost  squeeze 
on  gold  now  in  effect  will  require  many  of 
the  Sotith  African  mines  to  close  within  the 
ner  5  or  10  years  Slnc»»  world  consumption 
of  gfild  for  monetary.  Industrial,  commercial. 
and  artistic  purposes,  completely  excluding 
the  hoarders,  substantially  exceeds  world  pro- 
duction of  gold,  any  shutdown  of  these  pro- 
ducers OT  a  substantial  proportion  of  them 
would  create  a  real  crisis  In  the  London  gold 
nr.arket  and  probably  would  result  In  further 
run.">  on  our  gold  reserves 

The  Unitecl  Kingdom  currency  reserves  are 
held  in  the  approximate  proportion  of  90 
percent  gold  and  10  percent  dollars.  This 
repre.ients  a  considerably  larger  ratio  of  gold 
vo  dollars  than  France.  Belgium,  Sweden,  and 
West  Gerniiiny  Hence,  a  revaluation  of  the 
dollar,  t  I  which  all  were  verbally  opposed. 
would  not  affect  the  United  Kingdom  as 
much  as  those  countries  holding  a  larger 
proportion  of  dollars  If  any  revaluation  of 
the  dollar  should  take  place.  It  should  be  in 
an  iimiiunt  high  enough  to  reflect  changes  in 
prices  since  1936.  i  e..  double  the  present 
price  or  more,  as  this  would  give  a  stable 
itmosphere  to  the  new  valuation  while  a 
more  modest  increase  would  lead  to  further 
instability  with  people  of  most  countries  ex- 
pecting a  further  revaluation  in  the  next  few 
years. 

Financing  of  our  balance-of-payments 
dencits  through  the  sale  of  bonds  In  foreign 
currencies   provides   some  guarantee  against 


At  least  one  person  suggested  that  further 
consideration  be  given  to  Mooney's  theory  of 
establishment  of  universal  reserves  to  back 
all  free  world  currencies,  the  reserve  to  be 
managed  by  a  small  group  similar  to  the  ex- 
ecutive group  of  the  International  Mone- 
tary Fund.  However,  there  are  problems  In- 
volved In  the  creation  of  any  additional  In- 
ternational credit  management  group. 

Another  suggested  that  any  revaluation  in- 
clude Cutherbertson's  theory  of  arbitrarily 
apportioning  gains  and  losses  between  coun- 
tries holding  gold  and  dollar  reserves  to  avoid 
undue  Impact  on  any  free  world  country 
which  has  held  a  large  proportion  of  dollars 
In  order  to  assist  the  United  States  in  its 
effort  to  protect  our  free  gold,  and  several 
stated  that  Dr.  Jacques  RuefT's  theory  of  a 
return  to  the  gold  standard  would  unduly 
restrict  liquidity  and  cause  too  much  hard- 
ship to  be  practical.  A  majority  of  those 
contacted,  not  otherwise  committed  for 
political  reasons,  stated  that  the  President's 
capital  tax  program  has  doubtful  value  from 
the  U.S.  point  of  view  and  Is  harmful  to  the 
United  Kingdom's  effort  to  expand  its  own 
economy.  General  approval  was  given  to  the 
raise  In  the  rediscount  rate. 

There  was  general  agreement  on  the  prem- 
ise that  stability  of  the  dollar  and  the 
pound  depends  to  a  large  extent  on  psycho- 
logical factors.  Hence,  balancing  of  our  na- 
tional budget  and  a  sharp  cut  in  foreign  aid 
as  one  method  to  reduce  expenditures  would 
evidence  our  determination  and  tend  to 
stabilize  the  dollar. 

The  United  Kingdom's  economy  appears  to 
be  improving  slowly.  There  is  no  immediate 
crisis  In  the  pound  and  although  the  United 
Kingdom  currency  reserves  appear  somewhat 
low  for  financing  her  total  trade,  they  are 
probably  adequate  for  the  moment,  and  are 
well  balanced  to  avoid  problems  in  the  event 
we  must  revaluate  the  dollar.  Since  trade  is 
so  Important,  the  ideological  problems  con- 
nected with  trading  with  the  Communists 
are  dismissed  as  unrealistic,  and  in  1962  the 
United  Kingdom  had  an  imbalance  of  trade 
with  the  Soviet  bloc  of  £98  million.  The 
chance  of  changing  this  attitude  at  this  time 
appears  unlikely  with  existing  political  and 
domestic  pressures  within  England. 

FRANCE 

Prance  has  cooperated  with  the  United 
States  In  our  dollar  and  gold  problems  to  a 
great  degree,  even  though  she  has  been  un- 
willing to  purchase  our  short-term  obliga- 
tions repayable  in  French  francs,  and  despite 
the  political  disagreements  between  Presi- 
dent de  Gaulle  and  President  Kennedy.  She 
has  Informally  agreed  to  hold  gold  purchases 
to  $30  million  per  month,  but  this  eventually 
placed  her  in  a  position  where  the  ratio  of 
her  own  gold  reserves  was  falling  while  dol- 
lar reserves  increased.  In  addition,  France 
has  been  prepaying  the  loans  she  received  in 
1945  and  1949,  part  of  these  being  loans  from 
the  U.S.  Treasury  and  part  through  the  World 
Bank.  These  prepayments  have  substan- 
tially helped  offset  our  balance-of-payments 
deficit.  This  in  time  will  reduce  the  cushion 
which  we  have  been  using  to  balance  our 
payments. 

France's  gold  reserves  had  fallen  below  67 
percent  of  her  total  reserves  as  of  July  1,  1963. 
the  lowest  ratio  of  any  country  except  West 
Germany.  To  change  this  trend  she  has  re- 
cently negotiated  the  purchase  from  the 
United  States  of  an  additional  $112  million 
of  gold.  As  of  August  1,  1963,  her  reserves 
had  been  strengthened  to  the  proportion  of 
about  70  percent  gold  with  the  balance  in 
dollars.  There  were  some  indications  that 
the  percentage  of  gold  reserves  would  be  in- 
creased to  a  73-percent  level  as  a  slight  hedge 
against  a  dollar  crisis. 


amount.  Based  on  recent  experience, 
prepayments  of  these  debts,  plus  regular 
amortization  payments,  should  eliminate  the 
external  debt  within  the  next  3  years. 

Although  France  is  becoming  increasingly 
concerned  over  U.S.  investments  In  key  In- 
dustries in  Prance,  she  does  not  believe  that 
the  President's  capital  tax  program  was 
timely  or  strong  enough  and  she  feels  that 
the  United  States  wiUhave  to  impose  ex- 
change controls.  She  heartily  approves  of 
the  raise  in  the  short-term  rediscount  rate. 
In  a  banking  sense,  France  does  not  care  to 
distinguish  between  private  investment  and 
governmental  funds,  and  feels  that  the  Gov- 
ernment should  control  both  avenues  of 
financing  at  all  times.  In  addition,  it  was 
stated  that  a  sharp  cut  in  foreign  aid  im- 
posed by  Congress  would  Increase  faith  in 
our  determination  to  protect  the  dollar  and 
would  thereby  stabilize  its  value,  even 
though  some  countries  might  object. 

As  in  London,  great  emphasis  was  placed 
on  the  psychological  factors  Involved  in  cur- 
rency transactions  and  the  need  to  reafilrm 
faitli  in  the  stability  of  the  dollar.  As  a  re- 
sult, considerable  reluctance  to  discuss  pos- 
sible reevaluation  was  evident.  Dr.  Jacques 
Rueff's  theories  of  stabilizing  currencies  by 
a  return  to  the  gold  standard  were  well 
known  and  dismissed  as  impractical  and  in- 
correct, and  the  problem  of  decreasing  gold 
production  was  recognized  but  treated  as 
relatively  unimportant. 

A   revaluation   of   the    dollar   in   terms   of 
1963  prices  ($75  to  $78  per  ounce)  would  have 
an   adverse  political   effect  on  Prance  as  it 
would  result  in  penalizing  one  of  the  few 
countries  that  has  been  trying  to  assist  us 
in  our  gold  loss  problems  by  retaining  dollar 
reserves.     Obviously  the  penalty  term  Is  not 
realistic  as  it  woiild  merely  Involve  lose  of 
potential  profit,  not  loss  Itself.     In  addition, 
two  theories  were  expressed  as  to  the  pos- 
sible effect  of  reevaluation  on  the  gold  hoard- 
ings in  Prance,  which  are  considered  large, 
although  no  estimate  of  the  amount  involved 
was  given.     If  it  resulted  In  a  reentry  of  the 
hoarded  gold  Into  the  market,  thus  assisting 
in   stabilizing   the   supply   and   demand    for 
gold,  it  would  also  create  strong  Inflationary 
pressures  which  are  already  In  evidence  and 
against  which  President  de  Gaulle  is  fight- 
ing.    On  the  other  hand,  the  hoarders  might 
feel  that  this  was  only  the  first  step  in  the 
rise   of   the  price  of   gold  and   continue   to 
hoard   gold   against   future   price   Increases. 
In   the   forpaer   event,    the   additional   gold 
would  create  Inflationary  problems,  and  in 
the  latter  event,  it  would  fall  to  stimulate 
the  needed  gold  supplies.    It  seemed  evident 
that   both    theories   were    advanced    to   dis- 
courage any  further  talk  on  revaluation  and 
to  emphasize  the  basic  belief  in  the  integrity 
of    a    managed    currency   with    no    metallic 
backing,  despite  the  historical  record  of  the 
catastrophes  which  this  created  In  relatively 
recent  French  and  German  hlst<wy. 

France's  economy  Is  growing  rapidly  and 
despite  strenuous  effort  by  the  Groverrunent 
inflationary  pressures  are  strong.  Defense 
budget  expenses  are  still  high  despite  the 
end  of  the  Algerian  affair,  because  of  the 
emphasis  on  development  of  nuclear  weap- 
ons. It  is  doubtful  whether  Prance  will 
Join  any  nuclear  test  ban,  as  President  de 
Gaulle's  concept  of  history  places  Prance  as 
the  defender  of  Europe,  and  he  Is  unwilling 
to  turn  that  role  over  to  the  United  States. 
Although  the  Communists  poll  a  large  num- 
ber of  votes,  our  Embassy  personnel  feel  that 
their  actual  power  Is  not  strong.  This  is 
based  on  the  theory  that  large  numbers  of 
dissatisfied  French  traditionally  vote  for  the 
party  on  the  extreme  left  of  the  ballot  and 
this    position    has    been    preempted    by    the 
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CommunlRt*.  Hence,  the  vote  \b  large,  al- 
though the  number  of  card-canylng  Com- 
munists may  be  small. 

SWITZERLAND 

The  Swiss  commercial  banking  system  Is 
of  course,  worldwide  In  renown  and  In  op- 
eration. There  Is  little  doubt  th.it  In  the 
eyes  of  the  world  the  Swiss  franc  Is  more 
stable  than  any  other  currency  and,  conse- 
quently, whenever  there  Is  a  ripple  of  un- 
certainty as  to  the  stability  of  the  dollar  or 
any  European  currency,  the  Swiss  banks  re- 
ceive an  Inflow  of  capital  This  has  created 
problems  for  the  Swiss  eccmomy.  as  well  as 
many  benefits.  For  2'^  years  Inflation  of 
about  3  percent  has  been  occurring  In  Switz- 
erland, and  It  has  worried  many  of  the  com- 
mercial and  political  leaders  Despite  a  con- 
tinuing commercial  trade  deficit  the  overall 
balance  of  payments  Is  f.ivornble  because  of 
the  large  inflow  of  foreign  capita!  This  for- 
eign capital  in  turn  Increases  the  Inflation- 
ary pressures  and  hence  the  Swiss  have  taken 
measures  to  curtail  Its  scope  For  some  time 
regulations  have  been  In  etTect  reqjlrlr.K  a 
foreign  depositor  to  pay  the  Swiss  banks  for 
deposits  made  and  all  such  deposits  are 
"sterilized"  (l.e,  may  not  be  used  for  any 
Investment  In  Switzerland  >  On  the  very  day 
of  the  announcement  of  F'resldent  Kennedys 
p<^)88lble  exemption  of  Canada  from  our  cap- 
ital tax.  93  million  were  deposited  from  the 
United  States. 

The  Swiss  Central  Bank  holds  reserves  In 
an  approximate  proportion  •>!  9^^  percent  gold 
to  4  percent  dollars  and  the  overall  holdings 
In  Switzerland  are  closer  to  110  percent  gold 
This  In  turn  has  created  <ome  liquidity  prob- 
lems for  Switzerland  although  no  concerted 
drive  is  In  process  to  Increase  dollar  hold- 
ings. The  Swiss  have  purchased  U  S  bonds 
payable  In  Swiss  francs  rather  than  dollars 
in  order  to  assist  us  In  ftn.inclni?  our  balance- 
of-payments  deficit  without  creating  more 
pressure  on  our  ifold  ri»*ipr'.>»s  md  Is  wl'Mng 
to  repeat  the  process  it  wa.s  clearly  indicated 
that  this  was  not  a  i-<int inning  offer  in  terms 
of  time  and  that  while  'he  proc^e.ss  might 
help  ijs  over  the  short-term  hump.  It  would 
not  clear  the  long-term  hump 

My  attention  was  called  to  a  portion  of  a 
book  written  by  Dr  Lary  of  Princeton,  dis- 
cussing foreign  trade  problems  and  Indli^at- 
Ing  that  our  statistical  ^■. s-eni  of  <:-omputlng 
our  balance-of-paymenta  deficit  was  Inaccu- 
rate. Apparently  the  Tretusury  Includes  In 
Its  computation  al!  short^-term  outflows  of 
capital,  but  does  not  offset  this  with  the  cor- 
responding short-t.erm  caplti\l  Inflows  which 
In  1962  were  estimated  ro  equal  SI  2  billion 
Although  this  Is  an  interesting  fact,  the 
critical  balance-of-pavment5  figure  Is  never 
lees  than  the  amcmt  of  our  gold  outflow, 
which  in  1962  equaled  $8.3.?  million  and  is 
presently  running  higher  than  that  on  an 
annual  rate  basis 

Revaluation  of  the  dollar  In  terms  of  gold 
would,  of  course  substantially  Increase 
Switzerland's  credit  base  because  of  the  very 
high  amount  of  i^'Hd  in  Its  currency  reserves 
However,  the  Inflationary  pressures  which 
this  would  create  were  believed  to  be  fnr  more 
dangerous  Therefore  the  Swiss  Join  the 
English  and  the  French  in  recommending 
against  It.  If  revaluation  should  occur.  It 
Is  probable  that  all  other  countries  except 
Switzerland  would  revaluate  their  own  cur- 
rency to  maintain  present  proportionate  val- 
ues. Switzerland  t<^)  reduce  Inflationary 
pressures,  might  set  Its  franc  3  to  5  percent 
higher    than    present    comparative    values 

Once  again,  psychological  values  in  cur- 
rency stabilization  were  emphasized  All 
emphasized  that  President  Kennedys  pro- 
poeed  capital  tax  was  too  little,  too  late,  and 
probably  would  act  adversely  to  the  NATO 
economy,  particularly  with  the  Canadian  ex- 
emption and  similar  concessions  which  would 
be  given  to  Japan,  and  all  endorsed  the  raise 
In  the  rediscount  rate  It  was  felt  that  a 
sharp  cut  In  foreign  aid  by  Congress  would 


strengthen  belief  In  the  stability  of  the 
dollar  and  that  some  additional  share  of  the 
co6t  of  the  mllitttry  assistance  should  be 
absorbed  by  the  countries  assisted  and  their 
neighbors. 

.\ddltlonal  suggestions  for  balaiicltig  our 
payments  ranged  rmm  subildl/mg  Interest 
rates  in  the  United  States  for  foreign  In- 
vestors and  dep<>6ltors.  to  im;>osUion  nf  ex- 
change controls  on  caplt.iil  investments 
abroad,  although  most  were  aware  of  the 
difficulties  Involved  In  enacting  any  such 
pr>po,>als.  Once  again  sharp  questions  were 
asked  about  the  need  for  continuing  a  nn- 
t: onaily  Unbalanced  budget  and  reference 
w;w-.  made  t<j  the  increa.se  In  our  ijwn  gold 
reserves  In  1956  and  1957  when  the  national 
budget  was  balanced  or  In  slight  surplus. 

rrALT 
Italy  has  been  growing  economically  very 
rapidly  and  this  ha*  put  substantial  pres- 
sure on  wages  and  prices.  The  growth  rate 
has  been  somewhat  slowed  recently  but  It  is 
still   progressing  rapidly 

The  Italian  lira,  like  the  French  franc.  Is 
completely  controlled  by  the  Director  of  the 
Central  Bank,  and  Its  value  can  be  set  at 
any  le\el  by  his  ov^'n  decision  and  order 
Although  US.  Investments  In  Italy  have  been 
received  somewhat  more  cordially  than  In 
FYance,  the  same  fear  of  loss  of  control  over 
key  Industries  was  expressed.  No  Indication, 
however,  was  given  that  any  direct  restrictive 
measures  would  be  lm{x>sed  and  the  prob- 
ability of  this  happening  Is  small  because  of 
the  overall  need  for  capital  Investments  for 
Industrial  and  commercial  growth 

Since  the  lira,  like  the  other  European 
currencies.  Is  keyed  in  value  to  the  dolhir. 
any  discussion  of  revaluing  the  dollar  raises 
great  concern  Italy's  central  reserves  are 
apportioned  approximately  78  percent  gold 
and  22  percent  dollars  Total  reserves  are 
not  high  in  terms  of  their  foreign  trade,  but 
appear  adequate  It  was  stated  strongly 
that  revaluation  of  the  dollar  would  be  taken 
by  the  Communists  In  Italy  .vs  a  sign  of 
Western  economic  weakness  and  would  sub- 
stantially Increase  their  power  at  the  p<jlls  In 
the  next  election  Since  they  polled  25  per- 
cent of  the  total  vote  In  this  springs  elec- 
tion, this  could  be  very  serious  In  addition, 
the  relative  low  proportion  of  gold  to  dollars 
would  mean  a  l<iss  of  potential  profit  and  the 
Italians  are  not  happier  over  this  than  were 
the  French 

The  attitude  toward  currency  stabilization 
measures  followed  that  of  the  other  coun- 
tries It  was  felt  that  the  proposed  capital 
tax  was  too  late  and  largely  Ineffective,  that 
the  rediscount  raise  was  helpful  that  the  na- 
tional budget  must  be  balanced  to  stop  our 
continuing  gold  losses,  and  that  a  cut  In 
foreign  aid  funds  would  be  a  step  In  the 
right  direction.  Considerable  skepticism 
was  expressed  about  the  need  for  any  gold 
backing  of  the  dollar  and  Interest  In  a  uni- 
versal currency  reserve  managed  by  the  cen- 
tral bankers  of  the  Western  Hemisphere  was 
expre.ssed  Examples  of  the  disasters  into 
which  managed  currencies  have  historically 
fallen  were  brushed  aside  on  the  basis  of  the 
Integrity  of  the  existing  heads  of  the  central 
banks,  although  no  one  undertrnok  to  guar- 
antee either  their  I'lngevlty  or  tenure 

SIMMARr 

It  seems  apparent  that  there  iire  .i  number 
(jf  extremely  serious  problems  which  should 
be  studied  and  acted  upon  before  potential 
dl3J\8t€r  becomes  actual  The  first  Involves 
the  very  fundamental  question  of  whether 
gold  Is  needed  to  back  a  stable  currency 
If  It  l3,  then  we  should  so  state  as  a  matter 
of  policy.  Uike  steps  to  stop  our  gold  losses. 
and  find  a  means  to  stimulate  gold  produc- 
tion particularly  In  the  United  SUites  If  it 
Is  not  then  we  should  Uike  successive  steps 
to  lower  or  eliminate  the  required  gold  back- 
ing of  our  currency  so  that  we  can  avoid 
a    crisis    which    looms   ahead   and    which    U 


approaching  ever  more  rapidly  with  our  ever 
Increasing  imbalance  In  payments.  The  lec. 
ond  is  to  publicize  the  need  f.jr  baUnclaj 
our  national  budget  ^ 

This  report  8h<nild  not  close  without  ex- 
pre.sslng  my  appreciation  to  the  Embam 
sUitT  members  who  arranged  many  of  Uvj 
meetings  and  schedules  and  to  the  heads  of 
the  central  b.mks  who  spoke  freely  and 
frankly  As  I  h.ive  stated  to  many  o*  tbe 
people  involved  th.it  our  conversations  wer« 
not  for  public  record,  but  for  my  own  in- 
formation  and  that  of  committee  membtrj 
I  have  not  attributed  any  opinion,  fact  or 
conclusion  to  any  p.irtlcular  Individual. 

Respectfully   submitted 

Petfr    H    Domimck 

V  S     Senator 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  sincerely  appre- 
ciate the  courtesy  of  the  Senator  from 
New  York  in  yielding  to  me. 

In  conclusion.  I  should  like  to  ask  a 
couple  of  pertinent  questions.  Etoes  the 
Senator  from  New  York  know  of  any 
other  bill  which  imposes  a  tax  which  ii 
retroactive  for  a  year,  as  the  proposed 
tax  would  be' 

Mr.  J.AVrrs,  This  is  most  unusual 
I  uuuld  not  say  flatly  that  there  are  none. 
I  do  not  know  of  any.  It  is  a  most  un- 
usual technique,  which  has  Inhibited  the 
opH'ration  of  our  capital  market  in  all 
thLs  time  and  has  caused  a  certain  dis- 
tortion in  the  figures  which  I  produced 
on  commercial  loans,  which  ballooned 
over  this  .same  period  of  time. 

Mr  DOMINICK.  Second,  has  the 
Senator  had  an  opportunity  to  go  further 
into  the  question  which  I  propounded  to 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana  ;Mr.  Long], 
the  Senator  in  charge  of  the  bill,  when 
he  was  present  a  short  time  ago,  on  the 
problem  of  the  administration  of  the  bill 
in  pickinu  up  back  t^xes  which  would  be 
subiecl  to  the  provisions  of  the  bill  if  it 
were  passed' 

Mr.  JAVrre.  The  Senator's  question 
related  to  dealings  between  American 
residents  and  Canadian  security  sellers, 
not  necessarily  in  Canadian  i.ssues.  My 
understanding  of  the  proposed  exemp- 
tion is  that  It  is  a  country-of-origin  ex- 
emption: in  other  words,  it  is  an  exemp- 
tion inherent  in  the  originator  of  the 
financing'  of  a  Canadian  issue.  The  same 
would  be  true  of  Japan,  which  Ls  likely 
to  be  exempted  a.s  well.  I  believe  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  should  consider 
the  situation  in  terms  of  the  exemption 
not  t-xt^^ndinq;  to  the  point  of  using 
Canada  as  a  conduit,  with  a  Canadian 
company  floatinu;  West  German  bond 
issues,  for  example.  My  understanding 
of  the  exemption  is  that  it  would  not 
cover  that  issue.  IS  the  issues  were 
bought  by  Americans,  even  If  they 
bout;ht  them  from  a  Canadian  source, 
thpv  would  still  be  subject  to  the  tax, 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  agree  with  the 
Senat<ir's  mtt-rpretation.  My  concern 
IS  over  the  transactions  which  have  al- 
ready occurred,  we  will  say.  with  the 
Canadian  firm  doing  something  on  the 
West  German  i.ssue,  which  in  turn  is 
bought  by  American  purchasers.  I  shall 
complicate  it  even  further  by  a.ssumlng 
that  it  is  bought  with  funds  in  a  num- 
bered account  in  Switzerland.  How  In 
the  world  will  the  Treasury  f\nd  the  ad- 
ministrative procedures  necessary  to 
pick  up  the  amount  of  that  tax  so  that 
it  will  apply  equally  to  those  who  have 
complied  with  what  they  thought  would 
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K-  the  law  and  those  who  went  ahead  on 
SSe  theon-  that  there  would  not  be  a 
Z  or  that  they  would  ignore  it? 
Mr  JAVITS.  This  would  be  a  tough 
„t  The  Treasury  has  actually  issued  a 
l^pmorandum  under  the  aegis  of  its  gen- 
TraJ  counsel,  in  which  it  deals  with  a 
Treat  many  questions  under  the  heading 
nf  "The  Constitutionality  of  the  Equali- 
zation Tax  Act."    It  is  dated  August  6. 

Mr  DOMINICK.  I  would  assume  that 
•he  Treasui-v.  having  issued  the  release, 
has  said  that  it  is  constitutional. 

Mr  JAVITS.    I  would  assume  so. 

Mr  DOMINICK.  Otherwise  they 
would  not  have  Issued  it. 

Mr  JAVITS.     That  is  correct. 

Mr  DOMINICK.  It  seems  highly  un- 
usual to  establish  a  new  policy  to  start 
in  July  or  August  of  1964  a  tax  which 
Is  retroactive  to  transactions  which  have 
occurred  as  long  ago  as  July  1963.  That 
seems  wrong  tome. 

'  Mr  JAVITS.  The  principle  of  retro- 
activitv  in  taxation  is  not  unusual  both 
from  the  reduction  side  and  the  addition 
side  However,  when  we  are  dealing 
with  so  many  dynamic  transactions,  as 
we  are  here,  it  represents  a  most  unusual 
utilization  of  the  retroactive  principle. 

Mr  DOMINICK.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  New  York.  I  believe  he  under- 
stands, from  the  series  of  questions  that 
I  have  proposed,  that  I  am  disposed  to 
support  his  amendment.  If  the  bill 
should  pass,  by  some  unhappy  chance,  it 
seems  to  me  that  his  amendment  would 
improve  it  to  that  extent. 

Mr  JAVITS.  I  am  grateful  to  the 
Senator.  After  the  amendment  is  voted 
on.  I  shall  offer  the  capital  issues  substi- 
tute, and  then  Senators  will  have  an  op- 
portunitv  to  vote  on  the  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment 
offered  bv  the  Senator  from  New  York 
'Mr  jAviTsl.  On  this  question  the  yeas 
and  nays  have  been  ordered,  and  the 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  Virginia  [Mr.  ByrdL 
the  Senator  from  Montana  [Mr.  Met- 
ckLT],  the  Senator  from  Georgia  [Mr. 
Russell  1 ,  the  Senator  from  Georgia  [Mr. 
TALMAncE  1 ,  and  the  Senator  from  Wash- 
ington (Mr.  Magnuson],  are  absent  on 
official  business. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
New  Mexico  iMr.  Anderson],  and  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  fMr.  Ken- 
nedy 1  are  absent  because  of  illness. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Maryland  [Mr.  Brewster!,  the 
Senator  from  Nevada  [Mr.  Cannon],  and 
the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  [Mr. 
EdmondsonI  are  necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present  and 
votinc.  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico 

Mr.  Anderson  1 .  the  Senator  from  Mary- 
land (Mr.  Brewster],  the  Senator  from 
Virginia  [Mr.  ByrdI,  the  Senator  from 
Oklahoma  I  Mr.  EdmondsonI  ,  the  Senator 
from  Georgia  IMr.  Russell],  and  the 
Senator  from  Georgia  [Mr.  Talmadge] 
would  each  vote  "nay." 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Arizona  [Mr.  Goldwater] 
is  necessarily  absent. 
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The  result  was  announced — yeas  27, 
nays  61,  as  follows: 

[No.  511  Leg.] 


YEAS— 27 

Fong 

Hruska 

Inouye 

Javlts 

Jordan. Idaho 

Keating 

Kuchel 

Mechem 

Morton 

NAYS— 61 
Hlckenlooper 
Hill 

Holland 
Humphrey 
Jackson 
Johnston 
Jordan.  N.C. 
Lausche 
Long.  Mo. 
Long.  La. 
Mansfield 
McCarthy 
McCleUan 
McGee 
McGovern 
Mclntyre 
McNamara 
MUler 
Monroney 
Morse 
iSoaa 

NOT  VOTING — 11 

Edmondson  Metcalf 

Goldwater  Russell 

Kennedy  Talmadge 
Magnuson 


Mundt 

Pearson 

Prouty 

Saltonstall 

Simpson 

Smith 

Tower 

Williams.  Del. 

Young.  N.  Dak. 


Muskle 

Nelson 

Neuberger 

Pastore 

Pell 

Proxmlre 

Randolph 

Rlblcoff 

Robertson 

Scott 

Smathers 

Sparkman 

Stennis 

Symington 

Thurmond 

Walters 

Williams.  N.J. 

Yarborcugh 

Young,  Ohio 


Aiken 

AUott 

Beall 

Bennett 

BogKS 

Carlson 

Cooper 

Curtis 

Dominlok 


Bartlett 

Bayh 

Bible 

Burdlck 

Byrd,  W.  Va. 

Case 

Church 

Clark 

Cotton 

Dlrksen 

Dodd 

Douglas 

Eastland 

Ellender 

Ervln 

Fulbrlght 

Gore 

Omening 

Hart 

Hartke 

Hayden 


Anderson 
Brewster 
Byrd.  Va. 
Cannon 

So  Mr.  JAvns'  amendment  was  re- 
jected.   

MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr.  Bartlett,  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the  House 
had  passed,  without  amendment,  the  fol- 
lowing bills  of  the  Senate: 

S.  31.  An  act  lor  the  relief  of  Sonja  Dolata; 

8.  633.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Michelle  Su 
Zehr  (Llm  Myung  Im) ; 

8. 858.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Miladin 
Kljajln; 

S.  1015.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Edith  An- 
nlkkl  McRae; 

S.  1336.  An  act  to  provide  that  the  price 
at  which  the  Coast  and  Geodetic  Stirvey  sells 
certain  charts  and  related  material  to  the 
public  shall  not  be  less  than  the  cost  there- 
of; 

S.  2088.  An   act   for   the   relief   of   Tomoe 

Ishlkawa  Westley; 

8.2219.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Helen 
Marghltsa  Georgalas; 

8.  2225.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Christlane 
Antolne  Bronas; 

8.  2336.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  John  Rich- 
ard Dolby;  and 

8.2436.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mlhailo 
Radosavljevlc. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
House  had  agreed  to  the  following  con- 
current resolutions : 

8.  Con.  Res.  83.  Concurrent  resolution  to 
authorize  the  printing  of  additional  copies  of 
the  hearings  on  interagency  coordination  in 
environmental  hazards  (pesticides),  part  I 
(Including  exhibits); 

8.  Con.  Res.  87.  Concurrent  resolution  to 
print  additional  copies  of  a  committee  print 
of  the  Committee  on  Government  Operations 
entitled  "Catalog  of  Federal  Aids  to  States 
and  Local  Governments"; 

8.  Con.  Res.  88.  Concurrent  resolution  au- 
thorizing the  printing  of  additional  copies  of 
the  committee  print  entitled  "A  Report  of  a 
Study  of  United  States  Foreign  Aid  in  Ten 
Middle  Eastern  and  African  Countries";  and 


S.  Con.  Res.  90.  Concurrent  resolution  to 
print  additional  copies  of  volumes  1  and  2 
of  selected  readings  in  employment  and  man- 
power, of  a  committee  print  series. 

The  message  further  announced  that 
the  House  had  agreed  to  the  report  of 
the  committee  of  conference  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendments  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill 
(H.R.  10939)  making  appropriations  for 
the  Department  of  Defense  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1965,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
House  had  agreed  to  the  report  of  the 
committee  of  conference  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendment  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill 
(H.R.  11049)  to  adjust  the  rates  of  basic 
compensation  of  certain  officers  and  em- 
ployees in  the  Federal  Government,  and 
for  other  purposes. 

The  message  further  announced  that 
the  House  had  passed  the  following  bills, 
in  which  It  requested  the  concurrence 
of  the  Senate : 

H.R.  10446.  An  act  to  permit  the  use  of 
statistical  sampling  procedures  in  the  ex- 
amination of  vouchers; 

H.R.  10672.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  dis- 
position of  Judgment  funds  now  on  deposit 
to  the  credit  of  the  Pawnee  Tribe  of  Okla- 
homa; 

HJl.  11052.  An  act  to  declare  that  80  acres 
of  land  acquired  for  the  Flandreau  Boarding 
School  is  held  by  the  United  States  in  trust 
for  the  Flandreau  Santee  Sioux  Tribe; 

KH.  11329.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  relo- 
cation and  reestablishment  of  the  village  of 
SU  Murk  and  of  the  members  of  the  Papago 
Indian  Tribe  inhabiting  the  village  of  Sil 
Murk,  and  for  other  purposes; 

HJR.  11412.  An  act  to  amend  provisions  of 
law  relating  to  the  settlement  of  admiralty 
claims; 

HJl.  11425.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  con- 
veyance of  10  acres  of  federally  owned  land 
on  the  White  Earth  Reservation  to  the  Min- 
nesota Annual  Conference  of  the  Methodist 
Church,  and  for  other  purposes; 

H.R.  11466.  An  act  to  enact  subtitle  11. 
"Other  Commercial  Transactions,"  of  title  28, 
"Commercial  Instruments  and  Transactions," 
of  the  District  of  Columbia  Code,  and  for 
other  purposes; 

H.R.  11546.  An  act  to  validate  certain  pay- 
ments made  to  employees  of  the  Forest  Serv- 
ice, U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture;  and 

H.R.  11562.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  to  sell  Enterprise  Ran- 
cheria  No.  2  to  the  State  of  California,  and 
to  distribute  the  proceeds  of  the  sale  to 
Henry  B.  Martin,  Stanley  Martin,  Ralph  G. 
Martin,   and   Vera  Martin   Kiras. 


ENROLLED  BILLS  SIGNED 
The  message  also  armounced  that  the 
Speaker  had  affixed  his  signature  to  the 
following  enrolled  bills  and  they  were 
signed  by  the  Acting  President  pro  tem- 
pore (Mr.  Inouye)  : 

H.R.  7215.  An  act  to  direct  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  to  convey  certain  lands  to  the 
Citizen  Band  of  Potawatomi  Indians  and 
certain  other  lands  to  the  Absentee  Shawnee 
Tribe  of  Indians,  and  for  other  purposes; 
and 

H.R.  9634.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  to  lend  certain  Army,  Navy, 
and  Air  Force  equipment  and  provide  cer- 
tain services  to  the  Girl  Scouts  of  the  United 
States  of  America  for  use  at  the  1965  Girl 
Scouts  Senior  Roundup  encampment,  and 
for  other  purposes. 
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HOUSE  BILLS  REFERRED 

The  following  bills  were  severally  read 
twice  by  their  titles  and  referred,  as  in- 
dicated: 

H  R.  10446.  An  act  to  permit  the  use  of 
statistical  sampling  procedures  In  the  ex- 
amination of  vouchers,  to  the  Committee 
on  Government  Operations. 

H  R.  10673.  An  act  to  pr  )Vlde  for  the  dls- 
fyjsition  of  Judgment  funds  now  on  deposit 
to  the  credit  of  the  Pawnee  Tribe  of  Okla- 
homa; 

H  R.  11052  An  act  to  declare  that  80  acres 
of  land  acquired  for  the  Flandreau  Board- 
ing School  U  held  bv  the  United  sutes  in 
trust  for  tbe  Flandreau  Santee  Sioux  Tribe 

HR.  11339.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  re- 
location and  reestabMshment  of  the  village 
if  SU  Murk  and  of  the  members  of  the 
I'apago  Indian  Tribe  inhabiting  the  village 
if  dil  Murk,  and   for   other   purp'>ses; 

H  R.  11435  An  act  to  provide  for  the  con- 
veyance of  10  acres  of  federally  owned  land 
in  the  White  Earth  Re-^crvatlon  to  the  Min- 
nesota Annual  Conference  of  the  Methotllst 
Church,  and  for  other  purposes;  and 

H  R.  11563.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior  to  sell  Enterprise 
Rincherla  No.  2  to  the  State  of  Cali- 
fornia, and  to  distribute  the  pri.>ceed3  <jf  the 
sale  to  Henry  B  Martin.  Stanley  Martin. 
Ralph  G.  Martin,  and  Vert  Martin  K^ras, 
to  the  Committee  m  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs. 

HR.  11412  An  act  to  amend  provisions 
of  law  relating  to  the  settlement  of  admiral- 
ty claims; 

H  R.  11466.  An  act  to  enact  subtitle  II. 
Other  Commercial  Transiictlons,"  of  title 
28,  "Commercial  Instruments  and  Trans- 
actions." of  the  District  'if  Columbia  Code, 
and  for  other  purposes,   and 

H  R.  11546.  An  act  to  validate  certain  pay- 
ment* made  to  employees  of  the  Forest 
-Service.  US  Department  of  .Agriculture;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


NATIONAL     WILDERNESS     PRESER- 
VATION    SYSTEM 

The  PRESIDING  OFT-TCER  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  the  amendment  of  the 
Hause  of  Representiitivt'.s  to  the  bill  'S. 
4 '  to  establish  a  National  Wilderness 
Preservation  System  for  the  permanent 
u  »d  of  thr  wholf'  ppojjU'.  and  for  other 
pu-poses  which  was.  to  strike  out  all 
after  the  enacting  clause  and  insert: 

SHORT     TITLE 

SrcTiON  1  This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the 
"Wiidernesa  Act". 

Wt;  DE.KNFSS     SYSTEM     ESTABT  ISHEO     STATEMENT 
or     POLICY 

Sec.  2.  \i  In  order  to  assure  that  an  in- 
creasing population,  accompanied  by  ex- 
panding settlement  ind  growing  mechaniza- 
tion, does  rot  occupy  and  modify  all  area.s 
within  the  United  SUtes  and  Its  possessions, 
leaving  no  lands  designated  for  preservi^tl'in 
and  protectlo  1  in  'heir  n.itural  condition.  It 
is  hereby  declared  to  be  the  policy  of  the 
Congress  to  secure  for  the  American  people 
uf  present  and  future  generations  the  bene- 
fits of  an  enduring  re-smir'-e  if  wilderness 
For  this  purpose  there  l;  hereby  established 
a  National  Wilderness  Preservation  System  to 
be  Cf>mpo8ed  of  federally  owned  areas  desig- 
nated by  Congres.s  as  wilderness  areas", 
and  these  shall  be  administered  for  the  u«e 
and  enjoyment  of  the  American  people  in 
siich  manner  as  will  leave  them  unimpaired 
f'  r  future  use  and  enjoyrnent  as  wHderne.i-s. 
and  so  as  to  provide  for  the  protection  of 
these  areae.  the  preservation  of  their  wilder- 
ness character,  and  for  the  gathering  and  dis- 
semination of  Information  regarding  their 
u.<e   and   enjoyment   as    wilderness;    and    no 


Federal  lands  shall  be  designated  as  wiMer- 
iiesti  areas"  except  as  provided  fi  r  In  this 
Act  or  by  a  subsequent  Act 

(bt  The  inclusion  of  an  area  m  the  Na- 
tional Wilderness  Preservation  System  not- 
withstanding, the  area  Fhall  continue  U)  be 
managed  by  the  Department  and  agency  hav- 
ing Jurisdiction  tnereover  immediately  he- 
lore  Its  inclusion  in  the  National  WUderne.ss 
Preservation  System  unless  otherwise  pri- 
'.  ided  by  Act  of  Congress.  No  appropriation 
shall  be  available  for  the  payment  of  ex- 
penses or  salaries  for  the  administration  of 
'ne  National  Wilderness  Preservation  System 
.1--;  a  separate  unit  nor  shall  any  appropria- 
tions be  available  for  additional  personnel 
stated  as  being  required  solely  f'>r  the  pur- 
pose of  managing  or  administering  ureas 
-■.olely  because  they  are  included  withln  the 
National  Wilderness  Preservation  System. 

rEFIMTION    OF    WILDERNESS 

I  CI  A  Wilderness,  in  contrast  with  those 
.ireas  where  man  ai.d  his  own  works  domi- 
nate the  landscape.  Is  hereby  rei  ogni/ed  as 
an  lirea  where  the  earth  and  its  community 
of  life  are  untrammeled  by  man,  where  man 
himself  is  a  visitor  who  di.>es  not  renuUn 
.\n  area  of  wilderne.ss  is  further  defined  to 
mean  In  this  .^i  t  an  area  "l  undeveloped 
Federal  land  retaining  lt.s  primeval  character 
and  Infiuence,  without  permanent  improve- 
ments or  human  hablt.itlon.  which  is  pro- 
tected and  managed  s<i  as  to  preserve  its 
natural  conditions  and  which  1 1  <  generally 
appears  to  have  been  affected  primarily  by 
the  forces  of  nature,  with  the  imprint  of 
man's  work  substantliUly  unnotii-eable.  i2) 
has  outstanding  opp<irtunlties  for  solitude 
■r  a  primitive  and  uncontlned  tvpe  of  rec- 
reation: i3i  has  at  least  ftve  thovisand  acres 
of  land  and  is  of  sutRclent  size  as  to  make 
practicable  its  preservation  and  use  In  an 
unimpaired  condition,  and  (4i  may  also 
contain  ecological,  geological,  or  other  fea- 
tures of  scientific  educational,  scenic,  or 
historical  value. 

NATION.AL  WILDERNESS  PRESERVATION  SYSTEM  — 
EXTENT    or    SYSTEM 

Sec  3  I  a)  Ml  areas  within  the  national 
forests  classified  at  least  60  days  before  the 
effective  date  of  this  .\ct  by  'he  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  or  the  Chief  of  the  Forest  Service 
as  "wilderness",  "wild",  or  'canoe'  are 
hereby  designated  as  wilderness  areas  The 
.Secretary  of  Agrlculttire  shall — 

I  1 1  Within  one  year  after  the  effective 
date  of  this  Act.  file  a  map  and  legal  descrip- 
tion of  each  wilderness  area  with  the  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs  Committees  of  the  United 
States  Senate  and  the  Hou.se  of  Rcpresenta- 
tl' es.  ."^nd  such  descriptions  shall  h;ive  the 
same  force  and  effect  as  if  included  in  this 
Act  Provided  hou-ever.  That  correction  of 
clerical  and  typographical  errors  In  such 
legal  descriptions  and  m.ips  mav  be  made 

(21  MalnUin.  available  to  the  public, 
records  pertaining  to  said  wilderness  areas, 
including  m  ips  and  legal  descriptions,  copies 
of  regulations  governing  them  copies  <jf 
public  notices  of.  and  rep<jrtfi  submitted  to 
Congress  regarding  pending  additions  elimi- 
nations, or  modifications  Maps,  legal  de- 
scriptions, .ind  regulations  pertaining  to 
wilderness  areas  within  their  respective  juris- 
dictions also  shall  be  available  to  the  publl" 
m  the  offices  of  regional  foresters,  national 
forest  supervisors,  and  forest  rangers 

ibi  The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  shall, 
within  ten  years  after  the  enactment  of  this 
.Act.  review,  ;is  to  Its  suitability  or  nonsulia- 
blllty  for  preservation  as  wilderness,  each 
.irea  In  the  national  forests  classified  on  the 
fffectlve  date  of  this  Act  by  the  Secretary  of 
.\grlculture  or  the  Chief  of  the  Forest  Serv- 
ice ,us  primitive  '  and  report  his  findings 
ro  the  F»residen'  The  President  shall  advl.^e 
'he  United  States  .Senate  and  Hou.se  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  his  recommendation.'*  with 
respect  to  the  designation  as  'wilderness  ' 
or    other    rerlasslflcatlon    of    each    area    on 


which  review  has  been  completed,  together 
with   maps  and  a  definition  of  bouudariea 
Such   advice  shall   be   given  with  respect  to 
not  less  than  one-third  of  all  the  area*  now 
classified  as  "primitive"  within   three  years 
after    the    enactment    of    this    Act,   not   leu 
than    two-thirds    within    seven    years    af>r 
the  enactment  of  this  .Act,  and  the  remain- 
ing areas  within   ten   years  after  t.he  enact- 
ment   of    this    Act       Each    recommendation 
of  the  President  for  designation  as  "wilder- 
ness" shall    become  effective  only  If  so  pro- 
vided by  an  Act  of  Congress     Areas  classlfled 
as  "primitive"  on  the  effective  da'e  ol  this 
Act  shall  continue  to  be  administered  under 
the    rules    and    regulations    affecting    such 
lu-eas  on  the  effet  tlve  date  of  this  Act  until 
Congress    hits    determined    otherwise      Any 
such  are. I  may   be   increased    in  size  by  t^.e 
President    at   the    time    he    svibmits  his  rec- 
ommendations to  the  Congress  by  not  more 
than  five  thousand  acres  with  no  more  than 
one  thousand  two  hundred  and  eighty  acres 
of  such   Increase  in  any  one  compact  unit, 
if  it  Is  proposed  to  increase  the  size  of  any 
such  area  by  more  than  five  thous.md  acre* 
or  by  more  than  one  thousand  two  hundred 
and   eighty   lU-res   in   any   one   compact   unit 
the   increase   In  sl/.e  sluUl   not  become  effec- 
tive until  acted  upon  by  Congre.ss     Nothing 
herein    contained    shall    limit    the    Preslder.t 
in  proposing,  as  part  of  his  recommendation* 
to  Congress,  the  alteration  of  existing  bound- 
aries of  primitive  areas  or  recommending  the 
addition  of  any  contiguous  area  of  national 
forest    lands    predominantly    of    wilderness 
value. 

(C)  Within  ten  years  after  the  effective 
date  of  this  .Act  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
shall  review  roadless  portions  of  parks, 
monuments,  and  other  units  of  the  national 
park  system,  and  portions  of  wildllie  refuges 
and  game  ranges  under  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  Se-retary  of  the  Interior  on  the  eHecllve 
date  of  this  Act  and  shall  report  to  the 
President  his  recommendations  The  Presi- 
dent shal'  advise  the  United  States  Senate 
and  the  House  of  RepresentatlveB  of  his 
recommendations  with  respect  to  each  such 
portion  for  which  review  h.us  been  completed. 
together  with  maps  and  definitions  o( 
boundaries  Each  such  reconunendation 
calling  for  a  change  In  status  shall  become 
effective  only  If  so  provided  by  an  .Act  of 
Congress  Nothing  contained  herein  shall, 
by  implication  or  otherwise,  be  construed  to 
lessen  the  present  sUitutory  authority  of  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  with  respect  to  the 
maintenance  of  roadless  areas  within  units 
of   the   national    park    system 

idMli  The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  and 
the  Secretary  of  the  Inferior  .shall,  prior  to 
Mibmitting  any  recommendations  to  the  Pres- 
ident with  respect  U:>  the  suitablUty  of  any 
area  for  preservation  as  wild-^rness 

(  A  I  give  .such  public  notice  of  the  propiised 
action  as  they  deem  appropriate,  including 
publication  in  the  Federal  Regi.ster  and  In  a 
newspaper  havlm:  general  clrculatlim  In  the 
area  or  areas  In  the  vicinity  -if  the  affected 
land 

iBi  ht)ld  a  public  hearing  or  hearings  at 
a  location  or  locations  convenient  to  the 
area  affected  The  hearings  shall  be  an- 
nounced through  such  means  as  the  respec- 
tive .Secretaries  Involved  deem  appropriate. 
Including  notices  m  the  Federal  Register 
and  in  newspapers  of  general  circulation  In 
the  area  Prortdcd,  That  If  the  lands  In- 
volved are  located  in  more  than  one  State, 
at  least  one  hearing  shall  be  held  In  each 
State  In  which  a  portion  of  the  land  lies; 
iCi  at  least  thirty  days  before  the  date  of 
a  hearing  advise  the  Governor  of  each  State 
and  the  governing  board  of  each  county,  or 
in  Alaska  the  borough.  In  which  the  lands 
are  kx-ated.  and  Federal  departments  and 
agenciee  concerned,  and  Invite  such  officials 
and  Federal  agencies  to  submit  their  views 
on  the  proposed  action  at  the  hearing  or 
by  no  lat.er  than  thirty  days  following  the 
date  of  the  hearing. 


oi  Anv   views   submitted    to   the   appro- 
J  i  secretarv  under  the  provision*  ol  (1) 

"l  n  he  included  with  any  recommendatlbna 
the  President  and  to  Congress  with  respect 

'^^  Trhe'ic  shall  further  be  Included,  with 
I  recommendations  to  the  President  and 
'  ^ronere^s  with   respect  to  the  suitability 
"5    nv  area  for  preservation  aa  wilderness,  a 
t^rile   statement    Identifying    the    speclflc 
lups  m  the  particular  area  that  warrant  the 
Preservation   ol    the   area   as   wllderneas,   to- 
^ivr  with   an   identification   of  any  other 
Lude-ness  iU-eas  being  preserved  because  of 
*""  r,>senre  of  similar  values,  Indicating  the 
"Le   of    each    such    area    and    the    total 
^rea^p  -1  all  areas  preserved  by  reason  of  the 
nresence  of  the  same  or  similar  values. 
lei  Any    modification    or    adjustment    of 
'  i£j.^ries  of  anv   wilderness  area  shall  be 
recommended   by   the   appropriate  Secretary 
after  public  notice  of  such  proposal  and  pub- 
he  hearing  or  heiu-lngs  as  provided  In  sub- 
section   ici>    of   this  section.     The   proposed 
modification    t>r    adUistment    shall    then    be 
recommended     with     map     and    description 
the'eul  w  the  President.    The  President  shall 
advise    the    United    Slates    Senate    and    the 
House  of  Representatives  of  hlfi  recommenda- 
tMHs  with   respect  to  such  modification   or 
ad'ustment  and  such  recommendations  shall 
become  effective  only   in   the  same  manner 
as  provided  for  in  subsections   (b)    and   (c) 
of  ihi.";  section. 
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use  of  wilderness  aexas 
Sec  4  ia»  The  purposes  of  this  Act  are 
herebv  declared  to  be  within  and  supple- 
mental to  the  purposes  for  which  national 
forests  and  units  of  the  national  park  and 
national  wildlife  refuge  systems  are  estab- 
lished and  ..dmiiilstercd  and — 

111  Nothing  In  this  Act  shall  be  deemed 
to  be  in  interterence  with  the  purpose  for 
which  national  forests  are  established  as  set 
f.orth  in  the  Act  of  June  4.  1897  (30  Stat.  11), 
and  the  Multiple-Use  Sustained-Yield  Act 
of  June  12.  I'JtlO  (  74  Stat.  215) . 

i2i  Nothing  m  this  Act  shall  modify  the 
restrictions  and  provisions  of  the  Shlpstead- 
Nolan  Act  (Public  Law  539.  Seventy-flrst 
Congres.s  J\i!v  10.  1030,  46  Stat.  1020>.  the 
Thve-Bl.itn!k  Act  (Public  Law  733.  Eightieth 
Coiigre.v  June  22,  1948:  62  Stat,  5681.  and 
the  Huniphrey-rhyc-Blatnlk-Andresen  Act 
, Public  law  607,  Eighty-fourth  Congress, 
June  22.  1956.  70  Stat  326),  as  applying  to 
the  Superior  National  Forest  or  the  regula- 
tions of  tlie  Secretary  of  Agriculture. 

(3)  Nothing  in  this  Act  shall  modify  the 
statutovv  authoritv  under  which  units  of  the 
notional  park  system  are  created.  Further, 
the  designation  of  any  area  of  any  park, 
monument,  or  other  unit  of  the  national  park 
svftem  as  a  wilderness  area  pursuant  to  this 
-Act  sh'>'I  In  no  manner  lower  the  standards 
evolved  for  the  u-^"  and  preservation  of  such 
park  tnonument.  or  other  unit  of  the  na- 
tional p. irk  svstem  In  accordance  with  the 
.Art  of  Aucust  25.  1916.  the  statutory  au- 
thoritv under  which  the  area  was  created, 
or  any  other  Act  of  Congress  which  might 
pertain  to  or  affect  such  area.  Including,  but 
not  l<mtt*d  to.  the  Act  of  June  8,  1906  (34 
Stat  22.S;  16  USC  432  et  seq.):  section  3(2) 
of  the  Federal  Power  Act  (16  USC.  796(2) ); 
and  the  Act  of  August  21.  1935  (49  Stat.  666; 
16  use   461  et  seq.l  . 

(bi  E.\cept  as  otherwise  provided  In  this 
.Act.  til  h  agency  administering  any  area 
designated  as  wilderness  shall  be  responsible 
for  preserving  the  wilderness  character  of 
the  area  and  shall  so  administer  such  area 
for  such  other  purposes  for  which  It  may 
have  been  established  as  also  to  preserve  Its 
wilderness  character.  Except  as  otherwise 
provided  m  this  Act,  wilderness  areas  shall 
be  devoted  to  the  public  purposes  of  recre- 
ational, scenic,  scientific,  education"',  con- 
servation, and  historical  us" 


PBOHIBITION  OF  CERTAIN  USES 

(c)  Except  as  Bpeclflcally  provided  for  in 
this  Act.  and  subject  to  existing  private 
rights,  there  shall  be  no  commercial  enter- 
prise and  no  permanent  road  within  any 
wilderness  area  designated  by  this  Act  and, 
except  as  necessary  to  meet  minimum  re- 
quirements for  the  administration  of  the 
area  for  the  purpose  of  this  Act  (Including 
measures  required  In  emergencies  Involving 
the  health  and  safety  of  persons  within  the 
areas),  there  shaU  be  no  temporary  road. 
no  use  of  motor  vehicles,  motorized  equip- 
ment or  motorboats,  no  landing  of  aircraft, 
no  other  form  of  mechanical  transport,  and 
no  structure  or  Installation  within  any  such 
area. 

SPECIAL  PROVISIONS 

(d)  The  following  special  provisions  are 
hereby  made: 

(1)  Within  wlldernese  areas  designated 
by  this  Act  the  use  of  aircraft  or  motorboats, 
where  these  uses  have  already  become  es- 
tablished, may  be  permitted  to  continue  sub- 
ject to  such  restrictions  as  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  deems  desirable.  In  addition. 
such  measures  may  be  taken  as  may  be  nec- 
essary In  the  control  of  fire.  Insects,  and  dis- 
eases, subject  to  such  conditions  as  the  Sec- 
retary deems  desirable. 

(2)  Nothing  In  this  Act  shall  prevent 
within  national  forest  wilderness  areas  any 
activity.  Including  prospecting,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  gathering  information  about  mineral 
or  other  resources.  If  such  activity  Is  carried 
on  in  a  manner  compatible  with  the  pres- 
ervation of  the  wilderness  environment. 
Furthermore,  In  accordance  with  such  pro- 
gram as  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  shall 
develop  and  conduct  in  consultation  with 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  such  areas  shah 
be  surveyed  on  a  planned,  recurring  basis 
consistent  with  the  concept  of  wilderness 
preservation  by  the  Geological  Survey  and 
the  Bureau  of  Mines  to  determine  the  min- 
eral values,  if  any.  that  may  be  present;  and 
the  results  of  such  surveys  shall  be  made 
available  to  the  public  and  submitted  to  the 
President  and  Congress. 

(3)   Notwithstanding     any     other     provi- 
sions of  this  Act.  until  midnight  December 
31    1989,  the  United  States  mining  laws  and 
all  laws  pertaining  to  mineral  leasing  shall. 
to  the  same  extent  as  applicable  prior  to  the 
effective  date  of  this  Act,  extend  to  those  na- 
tional forest  lands   designated  by   this  Act 
as  "wilderness  areas";    subject,  however,  to 
such   reasonable    regulations    governing    in- 
gress and  egress  as  may  be  prescribed  by  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  consistent  with  the 
use  of  the  land  for  mineral  location  and  de- 
velopment   and    exploration,    drilling,    and 
production,  and  use  of  land  for  transmission 
lines,  waterlines,  telephone  lines,  or  facili- 
ties necessary  in  exploring,  drilling,  produc- 
ing   mining,  and  processing  operations,  in- 
cluding where  essential  the  use  of  mecha- 
nized ground  or  air  equipment  and  restora- 
tion as  near  as  practicable  of  the  surface  of 
the  land  disturbed  in  performing  prospect- 
ing location,  and.  in  oil  and  gas  leasing,  dis- 
covery work,  exploration,  drilling,  and  pr<3- 
ductlon.  as  soon  as  they  have  served  their 
Durpose.     Mining  locations  lying  within  the 
boundaries  of  said  wilderness  areas  shall  be 
held  and  used  solely  for  mining  or  processing 
operations    and    uses     reasonably     Incident 
thereto;  and  hereafter,  subject  to  valid  exist- 
ing rights,  all  patents  issued  under  the  min- 
ing laws  of  the  United  States  affecting  na- 
tional forest  lands  designated  by  this  Act  as 
wilderness    areas   shall    convey    title    to   the 
mineral  deposits  within  the  claim,  together 
with  the  right  to  cut  and  use  so  much  of  the 
mature  timber  therefrom  as  may  be  needed  in 
the    extraction,    removal,    and    benefication 
of  the  mineral  deposits,  if  needed  timber  is 
not  otherwise  reasonably  available,   and   if 
the  timber  Is  cut  under  sound  principles  of 


forest  management  as   defined  by  the  na- 
tional forest  rules  and  regulations,  but  each 
such  patent  shall  reserve  to  the«nlted  States 
aU  title  In  or  to  the  surface  of  the  lands  and 
products  thereof,  and  no  use  of  the  surface 
of  the  claim  or  the  resources  therefrom  not 
reasonably  required  for  carrying  on  mining 
or   prospecting    shall    be    allowed    except    as 
otherwise   expressly    provided    in   this    Act: 
Provided.  That,  unless  hereafter  specifically 
authorized,    no    patent    within    wilderness 
areas  designated  by  this  Act  shall  issue  after 
December  31,  1989,  except  for  the  valid  claims 
existing   on    or    before    December    31,    1989. 
Mining    claims    located    after    the    effective 
date  of  this  Act  within  the  boundaries  of 
wilderness  areas  designated  by  this  Act  shall 
create   no   rights   in   excess   of   those   rights 
which   may    be   patented   under   the   provi- 
sions of  this  subsection.    Mineral  leases,  per- 
mits, and  licenses  covering  lands  within  na- 
tional forest  wilderness  areas  designated  by 
this  Act  shall  contain  such  reasonable  stipu- 
lations as  may  be  prescribed  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  for  the  protection  of  the 
wilderness  character  of  the  land  consistent 
with  the  use  of  the  land  for  the  purposes 
for  which  they  are  leased,  permitted,  or  li- 
censed     Subject  to  valid  rights  then  exist- 
ing   effective  January  1,  1990,  the  minerals 
m  lands  designated  by  this  Act  as  wilder- 
ness areas  are  withdrawn  from  all  forms  of 
appropriation   under    the   mining   laws   and 
from  disposition  under  all  laws  pertaining 
to    mineral    leasing    and    all    amendments 

thereto.  ^, 

(4)  Within  wilderness  areas  in  the  na- 
tional forests  designated  by  this  Act,  U)  the 
President  mav,  within  a  specific  area  and  in 
accordance  with  such  regulations  as  he  may 
deem  desirable,  authorize  prospecting  for 
water  resources,  the  establishment  and  main- 
tenance of  reservoirs,  water-conservation 
works,  power  projects,  transmission  lines, 
and  other  facilities  needed  in  the  public  in- 
terest, including  the  road  construction  and 
maintenance  essential  to  development  and 
use  thereof,  upon  his  determination  that 
such  use  or  uses  in  the  specific  area  ^'"j  set- 
ter serve  the  interests  of  the  United  States 
and  the  people  thereof  than  will  its  denial: 
and  (2)  the  grazing  of  livestock,  ^^er^  es- 
tablished prior  to  the  effective  date  of  this 
Act  shall  be  permitted  to  continue  subject  to 
such  reasonable  regulations  as  are  deemed 
necessary  by  the  Secretary  °f  Agr^^"",;;'"!^.. 

(5)  Other  provisions  of  this  Act  to  the 
contrary  notwithstanding,  the  management 
of  the  Boundarv  Waters  Canoe  Area,  formerly 
designated  as  the  Superior.  Little  Indian 
Sioux,  and  Caribou  Roadless  Areas,  in  the 
superior  National  Forest,  Minnesota,  shall  be 
in  accordance  with  regulations  established 
by  the  secretary  of  Agriculture  In  accordance 
with  the  general  purpose  of  maintaining, 
without  unnecessary  restrictions  on  other 
uses,  including  that  of  timber,  the  Prtoitive 
character  of  the  area,  particularly  In  the 
vicinity  of  lakes,  streams,  and  portages. 
Provided.  That  nothing  in  this  Act  shall 
preclude  the  continuance  within  the  area  of 
any  already  established  tise  of  motorboats. 

(6)  Commercial  services  may  be  performed 
within  the  wilderness  areas  designated  by 
this  Act  to  the  extent  necessary  for  activities 
which  are  proper  lor  realizing  the  recrea- 
tional  or  other   wilderness  purposes  of  the 

(7)'  Nothing  in  this  Act  shall  constitute 
an  express  or  Implied  claim  or  denial  on  the 
part  of  the  Federal  (government  as  to  exemp- 
tion from  State  water  laws. 

(8)  To  the  extent  that  It  Is  not  incom- 
patible with  wrilderness  preservation,  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  shall.  In  national 
forest  wilderness  areas  designated  by  this 
Act,  permit  hunting  and  fishing:  Provided. 
That  nothing  In  this  Act  shall  be  construed 
as  affecting  the  Jurisdiction  or  responsibilities 
of  the  several  States  with  respect  to  wUdllfe 
and   fish   In   wilderness   areas. 
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STATE  AND   PmiVATX    LANDS    WITHIN    WrLDERNESS 
AREAS 

Sbc.  5.  (a)  In  any  rase  where  State-owned 
or  privately  owned  land  U  completely  sur- 
rounded by  national  forest  lands  within 
areas  designated  by  this  Act  as  wilderness, 
such  State  or  private  (jwner  shall  be  tjlven 
such  rights  as  may  be  necessary  to  assure 
adequate  access  to  such  State-owned  or  pri- 
vately owned  land  by  such  State  or  private 
owner  and  their  successors  In  interest,  or  the 
State-owned  land  or  privately  owned  land 
shall  be  exchanged  for  federally  owned  land 
In  the  same  State  of  approximately  equal 
value  under  authorities  available  to  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  Proi-ided.  however. 
That  the  United  States  shall  not  transfer  to 
a  State  or  private  owner  any  mineral  in- 
terests unless  the  state  or  private  owner 
relinquishes  or  causes  to  be  relinquished  to 
the  United  States  the  mineral  interest  In  the 
surrounded  land. 

lb)  In  any  case  where  valid  mining 
claims,  or  other  valid  occupancies  are  wholly 
within  a  designated  national  forest  wilder- 
ness area,  the  Secretary  of  .\«rrlculture  shall. 
by  reasonable  regulations  consistent  with 
the  preservation  of  the  area  us  wilderness. 
permit  Ingress  and  egress  to  such  surrounded 
areas  by  means  which  have  been  ur  are  being 
customarily  enjoyed  with  respect  to  other 
such  areas  similarly  situated 

(c)  Subject  to  the  appropriation  of  funds 
by  Congress,  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  Is 
authorized  to  acquire  privately  owned  land 
within  the  perimeter  of  any  area  designated 
by  this  Act  as  wilderness  If  (  1 1  the  owner 
concurs  In  such  acquisition  or  i2)  the  acqui- 
sition Is  speclflcally  authorized  by  Congress. 
oirxs.  BEQtnrsTs,  and  roNTRiBt-noNs 

Sec.  6.  la)  The  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
may  accept  gifts  or  bequests  of  land  within 
wilderness  areas  de.si^nated  bv  this  Act  for 
preservation  as  wlldernes.s  The  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  may  also  accept  glfUs  or  bequests 
of  land  adjacent  to  wilderness  areas  desig- 
nated by  this  Act  f(jr  pre.servatlon  iis  wilder- 
ness if  he  has  given  sixty  davs  advance  notice 
thereof  to  the  President  of  the  .Senate  and  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 
Land  accepted  by  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture under  this  section  shall  become  part  of 
the  wilderness  area  involved  Regulations 
with  regard  to  any  such  land  may  be  In  ac- 
cordance with  such  agreements,  consistent 
with  the  policy  of  this  Act.  as  are  made  at 
the  time  of  such  gift,  or  such  condltlon.s  con- 
sistent with  such  policy,  as  may  be  included 
in,  and  accepted  with,  such  bequest 

(b)  The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  or  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  is  authorized  to 
accept  private  contributions  and  gifts  to  be 
used  to  further  the  purposes  of  this  Act 

annual  beports 
Sec.  7.  At  the  opening  of  each  session  of 
Congress,  the  Secretaries  of  Agriculture  and 
Interior  shall  Jointly  report  to  the  President 
for  transmission  to  Congress  on  the  .statu.s  of 
the  wilderness  system.  Including  a  list  and 
descriptions  of  the  areas  In  the  system,  regu- 
lations in  effect,  and  other  pertinent  infor- 
mation, together  with  any  recommendations 
they  may  care  to  make 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr  President,  I  move 
that  the  Senate  disagree  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  House  and  request  a  con- 
ference with  the  House  thereon,  and  that 
the  Chair  appoint  the  conferees  on  the 
part  of  the  Senate 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of 
the  Senator  from  Washington 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Chair  appointed  Mr.  Jackson,  Mr.  An- 
DBRSON,  Mr.  Church.  Mr  Kuchel.  and 
Mr.  Allott  conferees  on  the  part  of  the 
Senate. 


INTEREST   BQUAUZATION    TAX    ON 
CERTAIN  FOREIGN  SECURITIES 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  H.R.  8000  >  to  amend  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Code  of  1954.  to  Impose 
a  tax  on  acquisition  of  certain  securi- 
ties in  order  to  equalize  cost^s  of  longer 
term  financing  in  the  United  States  and 
in  maricets  abroad,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

Mr  JAVITS  Madam  President,  I  call 
up  my  amendment  No.  1094  and  ask  that 
it  be  stated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  'Mrs. 
Nel'berger  in  the  chair'.  The  amend- 
ment of  the  Sonatt:)r  from  New  York  will 
be  stated  for  the  information  of  the 
Senate 

The  Legislative  Clerk  It  is  pro- 
[XKsed 

Mr  JAVITS  Madam  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  reading  of 
the  amendment  be  dis[x^nsed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered:  aiid  the 
amendment  will  be  printed  in  the  Record 
at  this  point 

The  amendment  No.  1094,  submitted 
b.y  Mr  Javits.  is  as  follows: 

Strike  out  all  after  the  enactitK'  clause 
and  inst-rt  in  lieu  theretif  the  following: 

That  lai  the  President  Is  authorized  to 
consult  with  persons  in  the  financial  and 
investment  Held  with  a  view  to  encouraging 
the  making  by  such  persons,  with  the  ap- 
proval of  the  President  of  a  voluntary  agree- 
ment or  program  limiting  the  sale  of  new 
Issues  of  foreign  equity  securities  or  debt  ob- 
ligations to  citizens  or  residents  of  the 
United  States,  or  to  domestic  firms,  corpora- 
tions, or  other  entitles,  public  or  private. 
No  act  or  omission  to  act  pursu.mt  to  this 
Act  which  occurs  while  this  Act  Is  In  effect. 
If  requested  bv  the  President  pursuant  to  a 
volunt.'iry  agreement  or  progr.im  approved 
under  subsection  (ai  and  found  by  the  Pres- 
ident to  be  in  the  national  interest  shall  be 
construed  to  be  within  the  prohibitions  of 
the  antitrust  laws  or  the  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mlsslf)n  Act  A  copy  of  each  such  request 
intended  to  be  within  the  coverage  of  this 
•section,  and  any  mfxllficatlon  or  withdrawal 
thereof  shall  be  furnished  to  the  .Attornev 
General  and  the  Chairman  of  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  when  made,  and  It  shall 
be  published  In  the  Federal  Register 

ibi  Upon  withdrawal  of  any  request  or 
finding  made  hereunder  the  provisions  of 
this  section  shall  not  apply  to  any  subse- 
quent act  or  omission  to  act  by  reason  of 
such  finding  or  request 

(ci  The  President  may  delegate  any 
power  or  authority  conferred  upon  him  by 
this  Act  to  any  officer  or  agency  of  the  United 
States:  except  that  in  the  event  such  power 
or  authority  is  delegated  to  any  such  officer 
or  agency  such  officer  or  agency  shall  consult 
with  the  .Attorney  General  and  with  the 
Chairman  of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission 
not  less  than  ten  days  before  making  any 
request  or  finding  under  this  Act.  and  shall 
obtain  the  approval  of  the  Attorney  General 
with  respect  to  any  such  request  before  mak- 
ing the  same 

Id  I  This  Act  and  all  authority  conferred 
thereunder  shall  terminate  upon  the  expira- 
tion of  years  after  the  date  of  its  enact- 
ment 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Madam  President,  this 
IS  the  amendment  for  the  Capital  Issues 
Committee,  a  classic  alternative  to  what 
the  Senate  Is  debating. 

I  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  my 
amendment 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 


August  i 

Mr.  FONO.  Madam  President  the  bill 
H  R.  8000  now  before  the  Senate,  to  Im. 
pose  a  tax  on  acquisitions  of  certain  fori 
eign  securities  in  order  to  equalize  cogti 
of  longer  term  financing  in  the  United 
States  and  in  markets  abroad,  does  not 
I  believe,  merit  the  approval  of  the  Sen-^ 
ate.  If  this  bill  is  enacted,  it  will  be 
the  first  time  in  the  historj-  of  our  coun- 
try that  such  a  tax  has  ever  been  im- 
posed. Never  before  have  we  even  at- 
tempted to  tax  purchases  of  foreign 
securities. 

It  Is  widely  recognized  that  it  Is  sound 
policy  for  the  United  States  to  move  to- 
ward greater  mobility  of  capital  among 
countries  Progress  toward  this  goal  it 
increasingly  urgent  for  the  continuing 
growth  of  the  Interdependent  economies 
of  the  free  world.  H.R.  8000.  by  tending 
to  impede  the  free  operation  of  this 
country's  capital  markets,  is  inconsistent 
with  the  Nation's  efforts  in  international 
cooperation  and  with  our  established 
national  policies  of  free  exchange  of  in- 
ternational investment. 

While  recognizing  the  seriousness  of 
the  problem  of  the  persistent  deficits  in 
our  balance  of  payments.  I  do  not  be- 
lieve that  the  proposed  tax  in  the  long 
run  will  improve  our  balance  of  payments 
significantly. 

Madam  President.  I  oppose  the  bill  for 
the  following  reasons: 

First.  The  proposed  bill  is  not  ad- 
dressed to  the  chief  causes  of  the  bal- 
ance-of-payments  deficit.  The  underly- 
ing assumption  of  H.R.  8000  is  that  pri- 
vate portfolio  investment  abroad  is  a 
major  cause  of  this  Nation's  balance-of- 
payments  deficit  In  recent  years,  how- 
ever, data  C(jmpi!ed  by  the  US.  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce  indicate  that  private 
portfolio  investment  abroad  has  been  rel- 
atively insignificant  compared  to  such 
items  as  military  expenses,  unilateral 
transfers  to  foi-eign  countries,  tourist 
spending  abroad,  direct  investments,  and 
net  US  Government  long-term  capital 
transfers.  Accordingly,  two  critical 
weakne.sses  in  the  proposed  bill  are  re- 
vealed 

First.  Significant  sources  of  capital 
flowing  abroad  are  beyond  the  reach  of 
the  bill.  The  measure  will  not  curb  the 
dollar  outflow  stemming  from  direct  in- 
vestments abroad.  U.S.  Government 
long-term  capital  transfers  and  commer- 
cial bank  loans — none  of  which  comes 
under  the  interest  equalization  tax. 
These  exempted  bank  loans  in  particular 
have  risen  markedly  in  recent  months. 

Second  llie  proposed  bill  is  neces- 
sarily made  relatively  meaningless  be- 
cause of  some  of  the  exemptions  it  prop- 
erly contains.  Canada,  which  has  been 
the  prime  cause  of  the  outflow  of  dollars 
for  new  foreign  portfolio  investment  over 
the  years,  will  be  exempt  from  the  bill, 
thus  reducing  even  further  the  limited 
scope  of  the  measure.  In  the  first  quar- 
ter of  1963.  Canada  alone  accounted  for 
$348  of  the  $485  million  portfolio  out- 
flow. 

While  Canada  is  given  this  exemption, 
Japan.  America's  second  largest  oversea 
customer — buying  more  from  the  United 
States  than  the  United  States  buys  from 
Japan— is  not  accorded  a  similar  exemp- 
tion. 
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AUhnueh  the  United  States  had  a  bal- 
^  of-payments  deficit  of  $505  million 
St^  Japan  in  1962.  and  $55  million  in  the 
!iVnuarter  of  1963.  we  had  a  payments 
fi^^l^ufof  almost  $300  million  in  1961. 
Shermore.  the  largest  item  accounting 
^;?deficit  in  1962  and  thus  far  in  1963 
1..  been  net  direct  investment  of  pri- 
oti.  U  S  capital  in  Japan.  Such  dollar 
investment  abroad  would  not  be  affected 
hv  the  proposed  tax.         .     ^  ^    ., 

Many  of  the  dollars  raised  by  Japanese 
firms  bv  selling  their  securities  in  the 
tnited  States  are  spent  for  American 
in, iiument  and  machinery.  These  pur- 
chases amounted  to  $491  million  in  1961 
and  $516  million  in  1962— far  in  excess 
f  the  volume  of  Japanese  securities  sold 
■r  the  United  States.  It  is  unlikely  that 
sales  of  this  magnitude  would  continue 
if  the  Japanese  were  effectively  denied 
access  to  American  financial  markets. 
m  1963,  Japan  bought  a  total  of  about 
$•'  billion  m  American  goods.  Since 
HR  8000  \vas  proposed,  however,  there 
has  been  a  marked  drop  in  American 
export  .sales  to  Japan,  particularly  in 
industrial  equipment. 

The  consequences  to  Japan  in  the  en- 
actment of  this  bill  have  been  considered 
to  be  of  such  grave  proportions  that  the 
Foreign  Minister  of  Japan  Masayoshi 
Ohira  deemed  it  important  enough  to 
come  to  Washington  to  dissuade  our 
Government  from  enacting  the  bill. 

Madam  President,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  letter  written  to  the 
Senator  from  Kansas  I  Mr.  Carlson]  on 
July  22. 1964.  by  Tsunao  Okumura.  chair- 
man *of  the  Foreign  Capital  Committee, 
and  the  appeal  written  by  him  as  chair- 
man of  the  Nomura  Securities  Co., 
Ltd  and  chairman  of  the  Foreign  Cap- 
ital Committee,  Federation  of  Economic 
Organizations,  that  the  interest  equal- 
ization tax  bill  would  be  extremely  detri- 
mental to  the  Japanese  securities  market, 
may  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

■fhere  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
and  statement  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Federation  or  Economic 

Organizations. 
yfarunouchi,  Tokyo.  July  22, 1964. 
Subject:  Interest  equalization  tax. 
Hon  Fra.nk  Carlson. 
Senator  of  the  United  States. 
VS  Senate, 
Washington.  DC. 
I'nUed  States  of  America. 

Dear  Mr.  Senator:  On  behalf  of  the  For- 
eign Capital  Committee,  Federation  of  Eco- 
nomic Organlz-ations,  I  wish  to  be  permitted 
10  submit  our  views  on  tbe  interest  equal- 
ization tax  bill  on  which  your  distinguished 
committee  is  now  holding  hearings. 

Enclosed  Is  an  article  which  I  have  pre- 
pared for  the  local  press.  "The  Japan  Times." 
which  will  be  issuing  special  supplements  on 
Japanese  economy  and  finance  under  the 
title  of  ■Voice  of  Japan"  which,  I  understand, 
will  appear  In  three  Installments  from  the 
end  of  this  month.  I  have  already  sent  a  copy 
of  the  same  article  to  Chairman  Btw)  and 
Secretary  Dillon. 

The  views  contained  herein  have  been 
fully  endorsed  by  the  Federation  of  Economic 
Organizations  and  reflect  the  thinking  of  the 
majority  of  the  people  In  Japan  who  are 
dedicated  to  the  enhancement  of  further 
good  will  and  understanding  between  our  two 
countries. 

It  Is  very  presumptuous  on  our  part  to  sub- 
mit this  humble   article,   but  we  sincerely 
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hope   that   your   distinguished    body    would 
kindly  reconsider  the  efifects  of  the  interest 
equalization  tax  bill  toward  Japan  from  the 
gravity  of  the  problem  Involved. 
Respectfully  submitted. 

TstTNAO  Okumura, 
ChairTnan.  Foreign  Capital  Committee. 


Interest  Equalization  Tax  Bill  Extremely 
Detrimental  to  the  Japanese  Capital  and 
SECURrriES  Markets — An  Appeal  to  the 
Amkrican  Congress  and  Government 


(By  Tsunao  Okumura.  chairman,  the  No- 
mura Securities  Co.,  Ltd.,  and  chairman. 
Foreign  Capital  Committee  Federation  of 
Economic  Organizations) 
Since  the  submission  of  the  so-called  in- 
terest equalization  tax  bill  took  place  before 
the  U.S.  Congress  last  July,  an  administra- 
tion-requested bin  Imposing  a  special  tax  on 
the  purchase  of  foreign  securities  by  Ameri- 
can Investors,  a  tremendous  blow  was  in- 
flicted on  the  Japanese  capital  and  stock 
markets — a  wound  so  severe  that  the  stock 
market  has  not  been  able  to  recover  even  up 
to  the  present  moment.  Because  of  the 
retroactive  nature  of  the  bill,  the  issuance 
of  Japanese  dollar  bonds  and  American  De- 
positary Receipts  for  Japanese  equities  has 
been  virtually  stopped  In  the  New  York  mar- 
ket and  the  purchase  of  outstanding  com- 
mon stocks  by  the  Americans  through  the 
market  has  also  become  negligible. 

The  Japanese  economy — although  enjoy- 
ing a  decade  of  growth — still  lacks  sufficient 
capital  and  Its  structure  and  requirements 
are  analogotis  to  the  days  of  1870-1910  In  the 
American  history.  In  order  to  sustain  a 
stable  growth,  an  Induction  of  long-term 
capital  is  of  prime  Importance.  We,  In  Ja- 
pan, are  particularly  looking  forward  to  the 
Inflow  of  the  American  capital.  The  total 
amount  of  capital  which  we  hope  to  raise, 
offhand,  either  in  the  form  of  dollar  bonds 
or  In  American  Depositary  Receipts,  is 
around  $150  to  $200  million  per  annum — a 
figure  roughly  corresponding  to  10  percent 
of  annual   new  Issues  in  Japan. 

In  view  of  the  temporary  suspension  of 
the  inflow  of  long-term  capital  from  Amer- 
ica, we  have  been  forced  to  seek  out  else- 
where, particularly  in  the  European  capital 
market,  the  much  needed  source  of  capital. 
However,  we  still  believe  that  the  United 
States  is  the  center  of  world's  capital  mar- 
ket and  thus,  we  still  look  forward  to  re- 
ceive her  powerful  support.  The  emergence, 
therefore,  of  the  proposed  Interest  equaliza- 
tion tax  measures  is  of  great  regret  to  us 
Inasmuch  as  the  long-term  American  capi- 
tal, either  in  the  form  of  bonds  or  equities, 
has  Just  started  to  fulfill  Its  Important  role 
m  solidifying  the  foundation  of  Japanese  In- 
dustry. 

Prom  the  political,  economic  and  cultural 
aspects,  the  relations  between  Japan  and 
the  United  States  are  inseparable  and  Inter- 
dependent, and  we  must  exert  further  ef- 
forts for  the  promotion  of  deeper  under- 
standing and  goodwill.  Furthermore,  In  the 
field  of  developing  underdeveloped  nations 
of  southeast  Asia,  greater  results  could  be  ex- 
pected if  the  capital  and  efforts  of  America, 
Japan  and  the  countries  concerned  would 
be  combined  and  promoted  jointly  Instead 
of  merely  relying  on  American  help.  The 
Induction  of  capital  to  Japan  is  needed  not 
only  for  the  sake  of  helping  Japanese  econ- 
omy but  also  from  the  greater  perspective 
of  promoting  the  Industry  and  the  well- 
being  of  underdeveloped  nations  of  south- 
east Asia.  ^    ^. 

It  cannot  be  denied  that  through  the 
issuance  of  Japanese  dollar  bonds  and  ADR's 
and  by  the  direct  purchase  of  Japanese  equi- 
ties through  the  market  by  the  American 
investors  a  deeper  feeling  of  closeness  and  a 
sense  of  unity  of  both  economies  have  been 
engendered,  we  presume.  Such  being  the 
case,  the  relationship  between  our  two  coun- 
tries must  be  further  strengthened  by  means 


of  capital  flow  and  not  to  be  retarded  by  all 
means  by  the  passage  of  Interest  equaliza- 
tion tax  bill. 

Interest  equalization  tax  when  viewed 
from  the  point  of  capital  transaction  is  a 
new  form  of  what  one  may  call  a  protective 
tariff.  This  is  Inconsistent  to  the  avowed 
policy  of  free  trade  as  advocated  by  the 
Americans  all  along.  Furthermore.  It  seems 
highly  doubtful  whether  this  Interest  equali- 
zation tax  can  Increase  the  U.S.  revenue. 
On  top  of  this,  It  Is  hard  to  think  that 
the  objective  of  "equalizing  the  tax"  can 
be  attained.  Standards  of  Interest  rates 
vary  world  over.  It  Is  highly  Impossible  to 
equalize  the  interest  rates  of  various  capital 
markets  of  the  world  with  the  rate  adopted 
In  the  United  States.  Another  thing,  when 
an  equalization  tax  is  imposed  on  the  pur- 
chase of  foreign  securities,  such  tax  should 
be  called  "protective  tariff."  When  viewed 
from  this  light,  the  American  Interest 
equalization  tax  runs  counter  to  the  liberali- 
zation policy  of  the  United  States. 

Another  regrettable  feature  of  this  tax  Is 
the  fact  that  it  Is  discriminatory.  Firstly, 
this  tax  wUl  be  imposed  only  on  securities 
investment  and  not  on  foreign  travel,  direct 
investment  and  commercial  bank  loans.  The 
role  of  securities  Investment  In  the  field  of 
International  finance  and  economy  as  well  as 
its  contribution  to  the  balance  of  America's 
International  payment  is  not  necessarily  In- 
ferior to  the  part  played  by  direct  Invest- 
ment and  commercial  bank  loans.  The  prof- 
It  acquired  by  securities  investment  whether 
In  form  of  dividend  or  Interest  together  with 
invested  capital  and  capital  gains  are  always 
retrievable. 

Since  the  problem  of  Interest  equalization 
tax  came  to  fore,  short-term  bank  loans 
which  are  exempted  from  the  said  tax  have 
started  to  come  into  Japan  In  Increasing 
amount.  However,  what  Japan  really  wants 
is  long-term,  stable  loans. 

The  second  discriminatory  feature  of  this 
equalization  tax  is  the  fact  that  Canada  was 
the  only  country  exempted.  European  na- 
tions are  not  affected  so  much  in  view  of  the 
large  Euro-dollar  market.  This,  In  final  anal- 
ysis, leaves  Japan  as  the  only  major  country 
"which  will  suffer  from  this  discrimination. 
And  I  am  afraid  that  this  will  hurt  the 
feelings  of  the  Japanese  people,  at  least  dis- 
hearten the  stanch  supporters  of  America  in 
Japan  who  are  dedicated  to  the  same  Ideal 
of  democracy  and  people's  capitalism. 

The  American  Government  has  repeatedly 
stated  that  Canada  was  given  exemption  due 
to  special  relations  existing  between  the 
United  States  and  Canada.  If  that  Is  the 
case,  we  urge  the  Americans  to  look  at  the 
trade  relations  existing  between  Japan  and 
the  United  States. 

American-Japanese  trade  relations  have 
Increased  by  leaps  and  bounds  in  the  post- 
war period  and  Japan  has  now  become  one 
of  the  biggest  markets  In  the  world  for 
American  goods.  In  other  words,  Japan  has 
contributed  to  the  progress  of  American 
economv.  The  trade  balance  has  been  con- 
stantly "in  favor  of  America.  To  cite  some 
figures.  In  1962  the  excess  of  Japan's  Imports 
over  exports  from  the  United  States  came  to 
a  total  of  $135  million  and  In  1963  a  stagger- 
ing figure  of  $314  million  was  recorded. 
From  this  phase  of  foreign  trade,  It  could  be 
said  that  Japan  has  contributed  Immensely 
to  the  Improvement  of  America's  balance  of 
international  payment.  In  the  field  of  gold 
reserve,  Japan  has  limited  It  to  the  minimxim 
amount  In  her  total  foreign  currency  hold- 
ings and  to  thereby  cooperate  with  the 
United  States  In  stemming  the  outflow  of 
her  gold  reserves. 

From  the  foregoing  It  is  quite  clear  that 
the  proposed  Interest  equalization  tax  bill 
win  have  a  far-reaching,  detrimental  effect 
on  the  Japanese  capital  market  and  to  her 
economy  In  general  and  will  sow  the  seeds  of 
ill    feelings    toward    America.      The    United 
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states,  therefore  will  not  gain  anything 
She  will,  above  all.  lose  her  proud  position  as 
the  leader  of  the  free  world's  capital  market 
Once  she  loses  sucn  a  prestige,  it  will  be  ex- 
tremely bard  for  her  tt)  rei?ain  it 

If  the  United  States  is  going  to  pass  this 
bill,  we  wish  to  maice  a  strong  appeal  nn  the 
following  two  pointd  First  is  '  >  exclude 
those  bonds  or  deoenrures  floated  In  the 
.\inerlcan  market  which  will  submit  the  en- 
tire proceeds  accruing  from  the  issue  tn  the 
procurement  of  American-made  good.s  ind 
services.  Second  is  to  exempt  the  switch- 
over of  those  shi;res  already  held  In  the 
possession  of  American  investors  These 
two  measures,  we  believe,  will  nut  entail  the 
outflow  of  American  dollnrs 

We,  the  Japanese  people,  are  strongly  op- 
P'jsed  to  the  passage  of  the  interest  equal- 
ization tax  bill  Unfortunately,  if  the  bill 
comes  Into  effect,  the  volume  of  trade  be- 
tween our  two  nations  may  be  forced  to  be 
curtailed  and  may  create  some  HI  feelings 
toward  America  in  the  minds  of  the  Jap- 
anese people 

It  Is  hoped  that  some  sober  reflecrton  will 
be  made  In  the  minds  of  American  legis- 
lators, high  Government  officials  and  those 
who  are  all  con-.erned  with  th:s  Interest 
equalization  tax  bill  so  that  the  true  Image 
and  power  of  America  In  the  minds  of  the 
Japanese  people- -a  people  dedicated  to  the 
defense  of  freedt)m  and  democracy  m  the 
Far  East — will  not  be  shattered  and  will  not 
end  in  vain 

Mr.  PONG.  Madam  President,  ac- 
CDrdlng  to  Japanese  ofTicials.  H  R.  8000 
i.s  likely  to  have,  or.  In  fact,  has  already 
had,  the  following  effects  in  Japan: 

First.  The  proposal  and  threat  of  legis- 
lation has  affected  adversely  private 
capital  formation  in  Japan  by  its  severe 
impact  on  the  Japanese  securities  mar- 
kets, and  thus  has  seriously  inhibited 
Japan's  economic  development  during 
the  past  year. 

Second.  H.R  8000  would  reduce 
Japan's  ability  to  aid  in  the  development 
of  southeast  Asia  through  public  and 
private  entities. 

Third.  H.R.  8000  has  weakened  the 
economic  ties  between  Jaijan  and  the 
United  States,  and  has  resulted  in  Japan 
taking  a  more  receptive  attitude  toward 
trade  with  and  economic  overtures  from 
the  Soviet  Union  and  Communist  China. 

Fourth.  H.R.  8000  would  .seriously  re- 
duce the  confidence  of  Japanese  private 
and  public  leaders  in  thi.-;  country's  long- 
term  intentions  toward  their  country. 

Fifth.  The  proposed  legislation, 
through  its  deterrent  effect  in  establish- 
ing useful  economic  ventures  between  the 
United  States  and  Japan,  has  reduced 
tax-producing  income  for  American 
investors. 

With  respect  to  my  own  State,  the 
people  of  Hawaii  are  particularly  con- 
cerned with  the  impact  of  H  R.  8000  on 
the  State's  economy  and  in  terms  of  re- 
lations between  Hawaii  and  Japan  The 
people  of  Hawaii  are  greatly  conscious  of 
our  close  ties,  both  political  and  economi- 
cal, with  Japan. 

Any  action  which  impairs  that  friend- 
ship, as  the  proposed  tax  would,  could 
result  in  a  serious  bl.iw  to  the  Hawaiian 
economy. 

The  Japan  Travel  Bureau  has  esti- 
mated that  as  many  as  50.000  Japanese 
citizens  are  ready  to  visit  Hawaii  when 
they  are  permitted  to  do  so.  According 
to  our  business  leaders,  should  this  tax 
be  enacted.  Hawaii's  visitor  industry,  and 
consequently    Its   economy,    will   suffer. 


Moreover,  if  even  a  significant  fraction 
of  the  potential  travel  from  Japan  to 
Hawaii  were  curtailed  as  a  result  of  the 
adoption  of  H  R.  8(W)0,  the  effect  would 
be  to  aggravate  rather  than  improve  our 
balance-of-payments  position 

There  are  riow  10,000  of  Hawaii's  citi- 
zen;^  who  own  approxiinal«'ly  $2b  million 
of  Japanese  seciu-ities.  When  the  an- 
nouncement of  the  proposed  tax  was 
made  last  year,  it  caused  a  drop  in  the 
Tokyo  stock  market--  with  a  coiLsequent 
20  percent  loss  to  thesi-  investors.  It  is 
obvious,  then,  that  the  effect  of  passage 
of  H.R  8000  on  these  investors  would  be 
most  severe 

Madam  President.  I  am  also  concerned 
about  the  effect  the  proposed  tax  would 
have  on  Hawaii's  pineapple  industry, 
relatively  small  though  it  may  b*' 

Until  recent  years,  Japan  permitted 
only  small  amounts  of  Hawaiian  pine- 
apple to  bo  import<'d  under  a  restrictive 
system  of  allocations  It  was  only  in 
1962  that  the  Japanese  Government  pro- 
vided a  nondiscruiiiriatory  '-ilobal  tjuota 
for  the  importation  of  canned  pineap- 
ple. This  resulted  in  the  importation  by 
Japan  of  23.854  cases  of  pineapple  from 
Hawaii  in  1962.  and  for  the  first  3 
months  of  1963.  Japan  imported  25  892 
cases  of  canned  pineapple  and  11.940 
cases  of  canned  pineapple  juice. 

There  is  every  indication  that  as 
Japan's  economy  continues  to  grow  and 
prosper,  her  people  will  continue  to  ex- 
pand their  use  of  many  consumer  goods, 
mcludintr  canned  fruit  and  specifically 
canned  pineapple  Hawaii  would  like  to 
be  able  to  compete  with  other  pineapple- 
producing  areas  for  a  share  of  this  an- 
ticipated Increased  demand  for  pineap- 
ple, but  this  can  be  done  only  if  Japan 
continufs  to  allix'atf  funds  on  a  non- 
di.scriminat<:)ry  basis,  or  if  she  abolishes 
commodity  quotas  entirely.  My  concern 
IS  that  if  the  proposetl  tax  were  to  cause 
the  Japanese  Government  to  reexamine 
its  trade  policies  and  its  allocation  of 
funds  for  imports,  the  veiy  real  oppor- 
tunity of  expansion  of  exports  of  canned 
pineapple  from  Hawaii  to  Japan  might 
be  limited  or  even  eliminated. 

Second  Enactment  of  this  bill  could 
adversely  affect  the  US  balance  of  pay- 
ments by  creating  fears  of  further  re- 
strictive measures. 

Paradoxically,  this  bill  could  well  ag- 
gravate the  Situation  it  is  designed  to 
remedy  If  enacted,  it  could  create 
fears  abroad  of  further  restrictive 
measures  designed  to  curb  the  net  out- 
flow of  dollars.  Foreign  investors  own 
approximately  $12  billion  of  U.S.  .securi- 
ties Should  their  concern  result  in  a 
weakening  of  foreign  confidence  in  the 
U  S  dollar,  it  is  con'^eivable  that  some 
foreign  holders  of  U.S.  securities  would 
liquidate  their  positions.  This  would 
cause  a  further  outflow  of  dollars. 
Conversely,  the  fears  if  .some  American 
investors  about  the  value  of  the  dollar 
could  motivate  them  to  buy  more,  rather 
than  fewer,  securities  abmad  In  either 
case,  the  US  balance-of-payments  pic- 
ture could  deteriorate  further,  producing 
an  effect  oppo.site  from  the  one  intended. 
These  are  the  hazards  of  a  restrictive,  as 
opposed  to  an  affirmative,  policy. 

Besides  th»^  mo^st  g-^nerous  estlmat^vs 
indicate  that  H.R.  8000  will  have  only  a 


minimal  effect  on  the  U.S.  balaxice-of 
payments  problem.  A  Treasury  Depart' 
ment  projection  foresees  the  bill  reduc" 
mg  the  outllow  of  capital  to  the  $5oo  to 
$700  miUion  range  that  pievailed  b 
1959-61.  Compared  lo  the  $1  i  billion 
total  outflow  m  1962.  i  reduction  of  onlv 
$400  to  $600  million  in  the  ovtiall  deflcit 
would  be  realized.  However,  if  further 
effect  IS  given  to  the  exemption  promised 
Canada,  and  if  it  is  assumed  that  the 
dollar  outllow  to  that  country  '.qualsthe 
1962  figure  of  $4.')7  milluni.  a  maximum 
reduction  in  outflow  of  only  $143  million 
would  be  forthcoming 

Third.  The  pro;x)sed  bill  o'.erlooks  the 
fact  that  foreign  investments  produce  a 
considerable  part  of  the  US  income 
from  abroad 

President  Kennedy,  in  his  special  mes- 
sage to  Congress  on  the  balance-of- 
payments  problem,  stated  that  U  S.  m- 
come  frt)m  foreign  investment  amounted 
to  $4.3  billion  in  1962.  He  further  stated 
that  we  can  expect  "further  substantial 
increases  m  the  coming  years  in  U.S. 
income  from  these  inveilments." 

If  this  bill  achieved  its  intended  re- 
suit  of  discouraging  American  invest- 
ment abroad,  the  significant  anticipated 
increases  in  income  surely  would  not  be 
forthcoming.  Moreover,  American  own- 
ers of  foreign  securities  might  be  tempted 
to  sell  their  holdings  for  fear  of  retalia- 
tory measures  by  foreign  countries.  As 
a  result,  the  funds  now  flowing  into  the 
United  States  through  foreign  invest- 
ments would  decline  Accordingly,  if  the 
bill  were  enacted,  the  growth  of  U.S. 
income  from  foreign  investments  might 
be  curtailed  and  the  balance  of  payments 
adversely  affected 

P'or  example,  in  July  1963.  a  Japanese 
firm  contracted  to  pay  the  Sheraton 
Hotel  Corp  over  $8  million  for  the  Prin- 
ce.ss  Kaiulani  Hotel  in  Honolulu,  antic- 
ipating the  prospective  increase  in 
Japanese  travel  to  Hawaii.  This  one 
commitment  alone  is  equivalent  to  nearly 
one-third  of  the  volume  of  the  total  in- 
vestment of  Haw  ailan  buyers  in  Japanese 
.siTurities  to  date.  In  addition,  through 
short-teim  investment  of  its  large  dollar 
earnings.  Western  Europe  has  put  more 
capital  Into  the  United  States  than  It 
has  taken  out  through  long-term  bor- 
rowing 

Madam  President,  to  summarize:  The 
proposed  interest  equalization  tax  is  ill- 
conceived,  impractical,  and  if  enacted 
could  seriously  undermine  our  Nation's 
foreiLii  commerce 

It  will  impede  our  traditionally  free 
capital  market  and  damage  America's 
position  as  financial  center  of  the  world. 

It  will  not  improve  our  balance  of  pay- 
ments in  the  long  run.  because  it  is  not 
addressed  to  the  chief  causes  of  the 
balance-of-payments  deficit:  in  fact,  it 
exempts  the  major  areas  of  capital  out- 
flow, taxing  only  a  relatively  insignificant 
total  of  transactions. 

It  will  curtail  growth  of  income  from 
foreign  investments  which  have  been  a 
large  source  of  U.S.  income  from  abroad, 
and  reduce  the  flow  of  foreign  capital 
into  tliL'  United  States. 

It  exempts  one  of  our  allies,  Canada, 
from  the  tax.  while  unfairly  subjecting 
another  ally.  Japan,  to  its  full  force. 
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Tts  very  proposal  has  badly  shaken 
,hP  confidence  of  Japan  and  other 
friendly  nations  in  their  alliances  with 
he  Unitt^d  States.  „       ,,     * 

For  these  reasons.  Madam  President, 
I  urge  that  the  Senate  vote  down  H.R. 
8000. 

GIMMICK  NOr  A  S<1LUTION  TO  BALANCE-OF- 
*  PAYMENTS     DEnCIT 

Mr  BENNETT.  Madam  President. 
UP  have  before  us  H.R.  8000.  the  pro- 
nosed  Inteiest  Equalization  Tax  Act  of 
,964  which  purports  to  offer  a  substan- 
tial solution  to  the  balance-of-payments 
nroblem.  In  fact,  it  is  a  gimmick  evi- 
dentlv  intended  to  avoid  the  more  dif- 
ficult" actioiis  needed  to  achieve  a  truly 
meaningful  solution. 

It  is  contended  by  the  Johnson  ad- 
ministration that  the  bill  will  bring  a 
major  improvement  to  the  present  deficit 
position  of  the  United  States  in  its  pay- 
Jnents  balance  and  lead  to  reversal  of  the 
present  .serious  outflow  of  gold  from  our 
shores  or  at  least  to  lessen  the  flow.  It 
purportedly  would  do  this  by  restricting 
US  private  investments  abroad.  This 
would  be  done  by  imposition  of  a  tax  on 
American  purchasers  of  foreign  stocks 
or  bonds  when  purchases  are  made  from 
a  foreii^ner  The  rate  of  tax  on  foreign 
.stocks  would  be  15  percent  while  the  rate 
on  foreign  bonds  would  be  graduated 
from  2.75  percent  to  15  percent,  depend- 
ing on  the  maturity  of  the  obligation. 
The  tax  is  intended  to.  in  effect,  equal- 
ize interest  rates  in  the  United  States  and 
with  tho.se  in  Europe,  particularly. 

It  seems  strange,  indeed,  that  the  ad- 
miiustration  should  direct  its  major  ac- 
tion to  reduce  the  gold  outflow  not 
against  U.S.  Government  spending 
abroad  where  we  have  a  large  deficit,  but 
against  piivate  Investment  where  we 
have  a  substantial  surplus.  This  is  vir- 
tually a  replay  of  the  familiar  domestic 
theme  orchestrated  by  the  administra- 
tion, the  lyrics  of  which  claim  that  the 
public  sector  Is  being  starved  while  there 
IS  too  much  spending  in  the  private  sec- 
tor. Now.  on  the  in<«rnational  scene,  we 
are  told  that  private  investment  must  be 
curtailed  while  Government  spending  is 
to  continue  virtually  unabated.  Gov- 
ernment is  preferred  over  private  enter- 
prise. 

Our  expenditures  abroad  for  both 
military  and  nonmilitary  aid  have  been 
running  at  a  rate  of  about  $4  billion  an- 
nually. Until  the  administration  takes 
positive  action  to  reduce  this  outflow,  no 
permanent  solution  to  the  balance-of- 
payments  problem  will  be  achieved.  Yet. 
the  administration  persists  in  opposing 
efforts  made  by  Congress  to  cut  foreign 
aid  appropriations,  for  example.  Thus. 
the  bill  fails  to  strike  at  the  basis  or 
source  of  our  balance-of-payments  def- 
icit. An  analysis  of  our  exports  and  im- 
ports brings  to  light  the  fact  that  the 
deficit  Is  unquestionably  a  result  of: 
first.  Government  grants  and  loans;  sec- 
ond, oversea  military  expenditures;  and 
third,  greater  tourist  expenditures 
abroad  than  foreigners  bring  into  this 
country.  It  is  also  true  that  when  the 
interest  equalization  bill  was  suggested, 
outflows  of  capital  had  increased  sig- 
nificantly. 

This  bill  does  not  have  any  effect  on 
the  first  three  of  these  causes.    It  af- 


fects only  foreign  security  purchases. 
Although  the  outflow  in  any  one  isolated 
period  may  exceed  the  income  from  for- 
eign investments;  in  the  long  run.  the 
investments  result  in  a  significant  return 
on  the  capital  in  the  form  of  earnings 
on  the  investment  and  the  ultimate 
repatriation  of  the  investment  which 
constitute  balance-of-payments  receipts. 
Income  in  1962  totaled  $3,850  miUion 
compared  to  a  net  outflow  of  $3,273 
million. 

Instead  of  taking  the  difficult,  but 
more  courageous,  action  of  tightening 
our  economic  belts  at  home  through  the 
imposition  of  Government  fiscal  and 
monetary  discipline,  the  administration 
clearly  found  it  to  be  more  expedient  to 
embrace  the  interest  equalization  gim- 
mick. After  all.  this  is  an  election  year 
and  such  discipline  would  interfere 
with  the  all-out  effort  to  accelerate 
spending,  coupled  with  reduction  of 
taxes,  to  achieve  maximum  effect  by 
election  day.  With  these  increases  in 
spending  combined  with  tax  cuts,  the 
administration  is  deliberately  inviting 
another  round  of  inflation  which,  far 
from  helping,  would  worsen  our  balance- 
of-payments  and  gold-outflow  problems. 
Election  year  politics  make  bad  econom- 
ics, both  on  the  international  and  on  the 
domestic  scene. 

To  make  matters  worse,  the  bill  con- 
stitutes a  clear  step  by  the  administra- 
tion toward  economic  isolationism.  Ad- 
ministration spokesmen  consciously 
downgrade  the  U.S.  capital  market  in 
New  York  City  and  embrace  a  support- 
ing premise  that  competing  capital  mar- 
kets should  be  established  or  expanded 
abroad.  In  other  words,  the  Johnson 
administration  wishes  to  surrender  our 
leadership  position  as  the  world  banker. 
Such  a  policy  runs  directly  counter  to  the 
1962  Trade  Act  and  can  only  harm  the 
current  trade  negotiations  which  the 
United  States  is  conducting  on  two 
fronts:  one,  through  the  United  Nations, 
and  two.  through  the  General  Agreement 
on  Tariffs  and  Trade— GATT— meetings. 
Moreover,  the  tax  is  already  causing 
needless  tension  with  our  allies. 

As  a  result  of  this  proposed  tax,  the 
position  of  the  United  States  as  the 
world's  center  for  capital  has  been  jeop- 
ardized. The  loss  of  business  that  has 
occurred  has  lessened  exports  of  goods 
and  services  which  would  have  assisted 
in  reducing  the  deficit. 

In  contrast  to  the  broad  claims  made 
for  it.  the  bill  curiously  exempts  over 
90  percent  of  the  private  transactions 
through  which  American  dollars  go 
abroad.  Thus,  less  than  10  percent  of 
our  capital  expenditures  would  be  sub-" 
ject  to  the  tax.  It  is  estimated  that  of 
the  U.S.  private  capital  exports  of  $16.2 
billion  for  the  period  of  1960.  1961.  1962, 
1963.  and  the  first  quarter  of  1964.  only 
approximately  $1.5  billion  would  have 
been  affected  by  the  tax  had  it  been  in 
effect  during  those  years. 

It  is  all  too  evident  that  the  adminis- 
tration Intends  to  control  the  over  90  per- 
cent of  transactions  exemped  by  the  bill 
through  veiled  or  open  threats  to  remove 
the  exemptions  unless  cooperation  with 
the  Treasury  is  forthcoming.  This  psy- 
chological intimidation  will  be  carried 
out  at  the  sole  discretion  of  the  President 


and  the  Treasury  E)epartment.  In  other 
words,  we  are  to  have  more  and  more 
Government  controls,  direct  or  implied, 
over  business.  Thus,  the  bill  is  revealed 
as  much  less  a  tax  than  a  far-reaching 
regulatory  measure. 

Among  the  chief  reasons  why  H.R. 
8000  is  unwise  legislation  is  that  it  rep- 
resents an  unprecedented  break  in  the 
policy  of  the  United  States  to  maintain 
a  free  capital  market  in  this  coimtry. 
It  seems  difficult  to.  justify  controls  on 
the  ability  of  individuals  in  this  country 
to  freely  invest  in  foreign  securities 
when  it  has  been  the  official  policy  of  the 
Government  for  years  to  provide  and 
support  insurance  programs  as  well  as 
other  incentives  to  encourage  private  in- 
vestment in  foreign  enterprises.  The 
purported  policy  of  the  United  States 
is  to  encourage  both  U.S.  investments 
abroad  and  American  exports.  The  bill 
represents  a  partial  and  imwarranted 
reversal  of  that  policy. 

No  one  will  contend  that  we  have  not 
had    a    balance-of-payments    problem. 
Few  will  claim  that  our  problem  is  over, 
but  almost  all  will  agree  that  the  situa- 
tion is  far  different  today  than  it  was 
when  the  interest  equalization  tax  was 
proposed  in  June  of  last  year.     Many 
economic  forces  are  now  acting  in  our 
favor.     We   find   that   price   and   wage 
levels  in  various  European  countries  have 
been  rising  rapidly  in  the  past  2  or  3 
years,  while  in  the  United  States  we  have 
maintained  a  far  lower  rate  of  inflation. 
Growth  rates  in  the  United  States  are 
rising  while  rates  of  growth  in  Europe 
are  slowing.    The  U.S.  direct  investment 
in  Europe  has  slackened  somewhat  and 
the   recent  investment   tax  credit   and 
lower  rates  for  income  tax  should  make 
investment  in  the  United  States,  when 
coupled    with    an    increasing    rate    of 
growth,  relatively  more  attractive  than 
investment  in  Europe.    European  mar- 
kets have  expanded  their  internal  lend- 
ing activities  in  recent  years.     We  are 
expanding  or  seeking  to  expand,  our  ex- 
ports each  year.    Last  year  exports  were 
$1.4  billion  greater  than  in  1962.     The 
increase  a  year  earlier  was  $566  million. 
Exports  during  the  first  quarter  of  this 
year  were  about  20  percent  higher  than 
they   were   during  the  same  period  of 
1963. 

There  are  indications  that  in  the  rela- 
tively near  future,  our  balance-of-pay- 
ments problem  may  not  be  one  of  a 
deficit,  but  instead  one  of  a  surplus  with 
a  shortage  of  dollars  appearing  in  for- 
eign countries. 

Regardless  of  the  desirability  of  such 

harsh  measures  as  the  interest  equaliza- 

•  tion  tax  a  year  ago.  and  I  opposed  It  then 

also,  it  is  not  justified  in  the  situation 

we  find  ourselves  in  today. 

It  is  claimed  that  the  interest  equaliza- 
tion tax  is  a  temporary  one.  A  termina- 
tion date  of  December  1965,  is  written 
into  the  bill.  Those  of  us  who  have  been 
in  Washington  for  a  few  years  know 
that  there  are  many  temporary  taxes 
which  were  passed  years  ago  and  still 
linger  on  eternally.  It  is  difficult  to  have 
these  removed  once  they  are  imposed. 
We  already  have  other  means  of  span- 
ning temporary  payments  deflcit  periods 
in  the  form  of  first,  formal  swap  agree- 
ments;  second,  issuance  of  certificates 
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In  the  currency  of  the  creditor  country; 
and  third,  access  to  the  International 
Monetary  Fund  These  arrangements 
do  not  solve  the  problem,  but  do  provide 
time  during  which  the  basic  problem  may 
be  successfully  attacked  if  we  are  willing 
to  take  appropriate  steps 

Because  all  forms  of  private  capital 
exports  are  not  included,  the  measure 
has  not  been  effective  in  stemming  capi- 
tal outflow.  It  is  true  that  the  pending 
tax  has  reduced  notation  of  new  foreign 
Issues  in  the  American  markets  but  the 
decrease  in  foreign  borrowings  from  the 
public  securities  markets  ha.s  been  off.set 
by  an  increase  in  bank  loans. 

Through  this  action,  the  proposed  leg- 
islation has  discriminated  against  .some 
types  of  investments  while  .^stimulating 
others.  If  it  is  our  intent  to  slow  certain 
investments  because  we  decide  they  are 
undersirable  then  that  is  another  matter, 
but  if  our  purpose  is  to  off.set  the  pay- 
ments deficit,  then  this  is  certainly  not 
an  effective  nor  equitable  way  to  proceed 
Capital  outflow  through  .securities  mar- 
kets result  in  equal  or  t,'reater  returns 
than  do  bank  loans.  This  peculiar  ap- 
proach seems  to  reflect  the  domestic 
bias  of  the  Johnson  administration  and 
projects  it  onto  the  international  .scene. 
According  to  this  view,  a  bank  loan  is 
somehow  more  virtuous  than  use  of  the 
securities  market. 

The  effectiveness  of  the  pending  leg- 
islation in  stemming  investment  in  mar- 
ket securities  is  a  result  of  its  pending 
and  retroactive  nature  I  think  that  it 
is  agreed  to  by  most  .serious  observers 
that,  if  the  bill  is  passed  and  the  interest 
equalization  tax  becomes  effective  and 
the  rate  of  tax  is  known,  needs  for  capi- 
tal in  foreign  countries  will  dictate  a 
return  to  the  American  markets  even  at 
the  higher  rate  because  of  the  broad 
market  and  the  still  comparable  cost  of 
capital.  Thus,  if  the  bill  is  passed,  I 
think  we  will  discover  a  deluge  of  issues 
and  a  worsening  of  our  payments  deficit 
approximately  equal  to  what  it  would 
have  been  in  the  absence  of  the  legis- 
lation. If  this  is  true,  the  high  price 
of  controlling  by  use  of  the  tax -tariff 
may  well  be  Irreparable  damage  and  give 
little,  if  any.  offsetting  benefit. 

The  provisions  of  this  bill  discriminate 
against  small  investors.  Such  major 
transactions  as  that  made  by  Ford  Motor 
Co.  to  acquire  control  over  a  foreign 
company  several  years  ago  would  be 
free  from  the  tax.  Since  the  announce- 
ment of  the  present  proposed  tax.  Min- 
ne.sota  Mining  i-  Chemicals  and  General 
Electric  have  acquired  foreign  companies 
or  controlling  Interest  in  them,  and  now 
Chrysler  is  preparing  to  acquire  control- 
ling interest  in  another  I  am  informed 
chat  over  $1.2  billion  have  been  permitted 
to  leave  this  country  in  such  transactions 
since  the  date  that  the  retroactive  tax 
would  become  effective.  No  tax  is  to  be 
levied  on  these  transactlor\s;  yet.  If  a 
small  investor  wanted  to  acquire  an 
interest  in  a  similar  foreign  company, 
there  would  be  a  15-percent  tax  Obvi- 
ously, this  Is  not  equitable.  I  am  not 
recommending  that  purchases  by  Ford 
and  the  others  mentioned  be  subject  to 
the  tax.  I  do  not  think  they  should  be, 
but  neither  should  those  of  the  small 
Investor. 


pressure  than  is  the  more  independent 
Federal  Reserve. 
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Regardless   of    what    this   measure   is 
called.  It  is   in  actuality   a  tariff  of   15 

percent  to  limit  the  importation  of  for-  This  bill  requires  security  firms   the 

eign  securities  or  a  duty  of   15  percent  veiy  ones  that  are  harmed  by  it,  to  shoul- 

on  the  exports  of  private  capital  for  the  der  the  additional  burden  of  auditing  aU 

purchase  of  foreign  .securities      How  can  sales   made  since  July   of    1963   as  pro- 

the    Johnson    administration    reconcile  vided   for   m   the  retroactive  bill.    This 

such   a    tariff   when    its   repre.sentatives  must   be   dune  manually   at  great  cost 

are  presently   in  Geneva  attempting  to  The  temporary  nature  of  the  measure 

lower  trade  restrictions  in  the  form  of  d  jes  not  seem  to  justify  all  of  the  com- 

tariffs  and  nontanff  barriers  as  well?  plications  and  expenses  that  '^uuld  re- 

This  proposal  has  resulted  in  strained  suit  from  Us  enactment,  even  if  it  were 


relations  with  some  of  our  most  im- 
portant tradiru'  partners  and  allies  The 
senior  Senator  from  Hawaii  I  Mr  P'oncI 
has  given  us  some  interesting  examples 
of  the  problems  that  were  created  as 
between  citizens  of  his  State  and  their 
friends  in  Japaiv  One  might  even  sug- 
gest that  some  of  them  have  looked 
more  favorably  on  dealings  with  Rtxl 
China  and  other  Communist  countries 
a.N  a  result  of  this  propo.'-al  and  others 
uhich  they  may  feel  could  be  forth- 
coming. 

Damage  to  foreign  countries  should  not 
be  overlooked.  It  is  difficult  to  quantify 
In  exact  terms,  but  the  stock  market 
break  that  occurred  in  Canada,  Japan, 
and  other  countries  is  indicative  of  the 
serious  repercussions  The  bill  was  mod- 
ified immediately  by  exempting  Canada 
to  offset  the  Canadian  crisis  which  cost 
that  country  SL'L'.t  million  in  1  day.  The 
Japanese  market,  v\hich  re-ceived  one  of 
the  worst  setbacks  in  its  history  has  not 
been  able  to  recover  from  it  One  wit- 
ness who  IS  an  expert  on  business  in 
Japan  testified  that  the  threatened  tax 
inhibited  Japan's  growth  during  the  past 
year  Prosperity  in  other  countries  raises 
the  standard  of  living  as  well  as  prices 
Such  increases  result  in  more  imports 
from  the  United  States  and  more  com- 
petitive prices,  and  thus  are  favorable 
factors  in  our  efforts  to  eliminate  the 
deficit  There  is  a  very  close  correlation 
between  private  investment  abroad  and 
our  exports. 

This  measure  imposes  rigidities  on  our 
capital  markets  and  capital  flow  that  will 
be  of  lasting  and  perhaps  Irreparable 
harm  Our  foreiirn  trade  i:)o.<ition  can 
only  be  weakened  by  these  rigidities.  It 
would  be  much  more  desirable  and  satis- 
factory to  have  fiexibility  m  dealing  with 
export-s  of  capital  if  it  is  determined  that 
some  direct  control  is  needed. 

The  bill  would  make  it  prohibitive  to 
make  desirable  portfolio  changes  thus 
leading  t-o  derenoration  m  the  quality 
of  American-owned  foreign  securities. 
The  very  minimum  that  should  be  pro- 
vided IS  that  securities  presently  owned 
by  Americans  could  be  exchanged  or 
.switched  for  other  foreign  securities 
without  being  subject  to  the  tax.  This 
would  have  no  effect  on  the  balance  of 
pavTTients  as  far  as  an  outflow  of  capital 
IS  concerned  and  if  the  changes  resulted 
m  more  desirable  securities  m  .American 
portfolios,  a  favorable  result  would  ac- 
crue to  the  United  States  But  this  pro- 
posal was  rejected  by  the  Treasury 

This  bill  repre.senUs  an  attempt  to  con- 
trol interest  rates  and  credit  through  the 
US  Treasury  rather  than  through  the 
Federal  Reserve  Board,  which  has  been 
given  the  responsibility  and  authority  of 
regulating  interest  and  credit.  The 
Treasur>-  is  far  more  subject  to  political 


succe.ssful  in  sti-mming  the  outflow  of 
capital. 

Foreigners  have  expressed  concern 
that  If  the  United  States  is  re-signed  to 
measures  such  as  this,  brinuing  our  free 
market  to  an  end.  it  marks  only  the 
beginning  of  further  controls  in  the 
future  I  am  inclined  to  a«rec  that  if 
we  once  give  up  the  freedom  which  we 
now  have  in  our  financial  markets,  it  will 
never  be  returned,  but  that  a  gradual 
management  from  Government  admin- 
istrative agencies  will  continue  to  en- 
croach upon  the  free  market. 

It  has  been  argued  that  if  we  do  not 
pa.s.s  this  measure,  foreigners  will  feel 
that  the  United  States  is  not  serious 
about  doing  away  with  the  balance-of- 
payments  deficit.  I  cannot  agree  with 
such  sentiment.  We  cannot  impress 
them  with  temporary  stopgap  measures. 
If  we  are  to  preserve  the  confidence  in 
the  dollar  which  Is  so  necessary  to  avoid 
cull  upon  our  gold,  we  must  show  our 
determination  to  correct  the  causes  of  the 
payment  Imbalance. 

Even  the  Secretaiy  of  the  Treasury 
was  forced  to  admit  that  the  long-term 
effect  of  this  unwise  legislation  will  be 
adverse  to  our  balance-of-payments  posi- 
tion. That  is  precisely  why  the  tax  Im- 
posed by  the  bill  was  described  by  ad- 
ministration si)okesmen  as  "temporarj-." 
In  my  opinion,  any  possible  short-term 
benefits  will  be  outweighed  by  both  the 
short-term  and  by  the  longrun  harm 
that  the  bill  will  cause. 

For  all  of  these  reasons.  I  shall  vote 
a'-iainst  passage  of  the  bill,  as  I  voted 
against  its  adoi^tlon  In  the  Finance  Com- 
mittee, and  hope  that  it  will  be  defeated 
by  the  Senate. 


THIRTIETH         ANNIVERSARY        OF 
TELECOMMUNICATIONS    REPORTS 

Mr  MAGNUSON  Madam  President. 
Telecommunications  Reports,  which  is 
frequently  referred  to  as  the  bible  of  the 
nonbroadcast  communications  field,  is 
celebrating  its  30th  aniversary  on  Au- 
gust 9 

This  weekly  news  publication,  edited 
since  the  beginning  by  Roland  C.  Davies. 
was  started  a  few  months  after  the  for- 
mation of  the  Federal  Communica- 
tions Commission  in  1934. 

It  now  is  sub.scribed  to  by  virtually 
every  organization  in  the  United  States 
w  ith  an  interest  in  common  carrier  com- 
munications, as  well  as  companies  or 
administrations  in  every  major  nation 
of  the  world. 

On  July  30,  the  FCC  wrote  to  Mr. 
Davies,  congratulating  him  on  his  30 
years  of  service  as  editor  and  publisher, 
and  commending  him  for  "reliable  and 
complete  coverage  of  the  telecommuni- 
cations field." 


T  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  the 
„np7from  FCC  Chairman  E.  William 
Henry  printed   in   the  Record   at  this 

'"there  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
fis  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 

45  follows: 

=.o.vii  coMMVNic  ATioNS  Commission, 
^         Washiugton.   DC.   July   30.   1964. 
yj  ROLAND  C    Davies. 

tL-or-PubUshcr.  Telecommunicattons  Re- 
ports National  Pre.ss  Building.  Washing- 
ton. DC 

nwB  MR  Uavies    Telecommunications  Re- 

.•is  reaches  its  30th  anniversary  on  Au- 
''^'.'a  This  Is  an  event  which  should  not 
^«  without  a  note  of  recognition  from  the 
^er.ni  Cummunications  Commission  for 
•he  important  contribution  made  by  Tele- 
communications Reports  In  the  dlssemlna- 
•lon  I '  "«*'^  '^"'^  Information  relating  to  the 
^^jjjjjjunlcations  common  carrier  field  and 
nher  nonbroadcast  communications. 
'  In  your  weekly  reporting  of  significant  ac- 
•iv.ties.  developments,  and  issues  relating  to 
\ele  fields,  you  have  demonstrated  con- 
j's-er.t  standards  of  accuracy  and  complete- 
ness Yuu  have  chronicled  the  actions  taken 
iv  the  Federal  Communications  Commission. 
state  regulatory  commissions,  other  Govern- 
r.ent  agencies,  the  Congress,  and  the  com- 
xunlcatlons  Industry. 

Bv  such  reliable  and  complete  coverage  of 
the  teleconununlcattons  field,  your  publica- 
tion has  provided  the  Commission  and  its 
staS  with  a  constant  source  of  current  In- 
:ormallon  which  has  greatly  facilitated  the 
oer.'ormance  of  our  regulatory  responsibil- 
ities. 

As  editor  and  publisher  of  Telecommunlca- 
•..ons  Reports  during  its  entire  lifetime,  you 
deserve  to  take  pride  in  the  contributions 
Tou  have  made  to  this  Important  field,  and 
the  Commission  Joins  with  me  in  extending 
sincere  congratulations.  It  is  with  regret 
that  we  have  heard  of  your  recent  Illness  and 
we  wish  to  extend  our  very  best  wishes  for 
Tcur  speedy  recovery. 
Yours  sincerely, 

E;  William  Henrt. 

Chairman. 

Mr.    MAGNUSON.     Mr.    Davies    has 

been  ill  recently,  and  we  in  this  field,  as 
well  as  the  committees  of  Congress  in 
the  communications  field,  wish  him  a 
speedy  recovery.  We  join  in  the  con- 
jratuiatlons  to  him  by  Chairman  Henry 
of  the  Federal  Communications  Com- 
mission. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Madam  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
•Jie  roll. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Madam  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 


GOVERNMENT  EMPLOYEES  SALARY 
REFORM  ACT  OF  1964— CONFER- 
ENCE REPORT 

Mr    JOHNSTON.    Madam  President, 

I  submit  a  report  of  the  committee  of 
conference  on  the  disagreeing  votes  of 
the  two  Houses  on  the  amendment  of 
•-he  Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R.  11049)  to 
adjust  the  rates  of  basic  compensation  of 
certain  officers  and  employees  in  the 
federal  Government,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. I  ask  unanimous  consent  for  the 
present  consideration  of  the  report. 
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The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  re- 
port will  be  read  for  the  information  of 
the  Senate. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  report. 

(For  conference  report,  see  House  pro- 
ceedings of  today. ) 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration 
of  the  report? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  report. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Madam  President,  I 
annoimce  that  the  conference  report  was 
signed  by  all  the  conferees.  I  commend 
the  conferees  on  the  part  of  the  Senate. 
This  was  the  most  friendly  conference 
that  I  have  ever  attended.  We  had  no 
trouble  reaching  a  conclusion  in  con- 
nection with  the  conference  report. 

I  can  safely  say  that  the  House  yielded 
to  the  Senate  in  about  75  percent  of  the 
cases.  That  is  true  all  the  way  through 
the  conference  report. 

Madam  President,  I  am  very  pleased  to 
report  that  the  conferees  readily  reached 
agreement  on  a  compromise  bill  not  sub- 
stantially different  from  the  Senate  ver- 
sion. On  many  points  at  Issue,  the  Sen- 
ate positions  were  accepted  by  the  con- 
ferees as  representing  either  more  recent 
recommendations  from  the  Bureau  of 
the  Budget  or  a  general  consolidation  of 
thinking  arising  out  of  the  debate  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate  when  the  bill  was 
passed.  On  other  points,  reasonable 
compromises  between  Senate  and  House 
versions  were  reached  without  major  dis- 
agreement. 

The  salary  amounts  set  for  executive 
positions  by  the  Senate  bill  were  sus- 
tained in  conference,  as  was  the  estab- 
lishment of  five  levels  of  executive  com- 
pensation with  positions  listed  for  each 

level. 

The  compensation  schedule  for  em- 
ployees under  the  Classification  Act  as 
it  appeared  in  the  Senate  version,  with 
Increases  up  to  3  percent  for  the  four 
middle-management  grades,  was  agreed 

upon. 

A  compromise  figure  in  the  salaries 
prescribed  for  Supreme  Court  Justices 
was  reached. 

The  Senate  schedule  of  compensation 
for  postmasters  of  fourth-class  post  of- 
fices was  adopted  and  the  conferees  ap- 
proved the  Senate  provision  which  ex- 
tends to  all  levels  of  the  postal  field 
service  schedule  annual  step  increases  up 
to  step  7. 

With  regard  to  the  maximum  salary 
figure  for  employees  of  the  Congress,  the 
sense  of  the  Senate  as  expressed  in  the 
debate  on  this  measure  was  to  the  effect 
that  each  body  should  establish  its  own 
top  figure.  The  conferees  agreed  to  this, 
so  that  in  the  compromise  bill  separate 
figures  establish  these  congressional 
maximums. 

Salary  scales  for  certain  officers  of  the 
legislative  branch  differed  slightly  in  the 
original  Senate  and  House  versions.  A 
compromise  approximately  splitting  the 
difference  was  agreed  to  in  the  confer- 
ence substitute  bill. 

The  Senate  decision  to  strike  the  Udall 
amendment,  which  provided  that  con- 
gressional pay  Increases  would  auto- 
matically go  into  effect  in  percentage 
amounts  related  to  pay  increases  for  the 
executive  branch,  was  sustained. 


The  conferees  accepted  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  which  struck  out  the 
Udall  amendment. 

The  Senate  amendment  making  avail- 
able additional  funds  to  provide  pay  in- 
creases for  the  staffs  of  former  Presi- 
dents w^as  also  approved  In  the  confer- 
ence bill. 

The  position  level  and  corresponding 
salary  for  some  14  executive  E>ositions 
differed  somewhat  In  the  House  and  Sen- 
ate versions.  The  relative  importance  of 
each  of  these  positions  was  carefully 
considered  in  conference  and  reasonable 
compromises  were  agreed  to. 

Since  the  enactment  of  the  bill  in  the 
Senate,  the  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service 
Committee  has  received  a  number  of 
recommendations  for  alterations  and  ad- 
ditions in  the  placement  of  certain  ex- 
ecutive positions  In  the  executive  salary 
schedule.  It  was  my  view  that  these 
changes,  some  of  them  proposed  by  Mem- 
bers of  the  Senate,  should  be  considered 
in  conference  and  agreed  upon.  Since 
assuring  some  of  my  colleagues  that  such 
would  be  the  case.  I  had  been  told  that 
if  these  changes  were  considered  and 
agreed  to  in  conference,  they  would  be 
subject  in  the  House  of  Representatives 
to  a  point  of  order,  thus  providing  a 
means  by  which  final  approval  of  this 
important  measure  would  have  been 
delayed. 

Aware  of  this  fact  at  the  final  confer- 
ence meeting,  the  conferees  agreed  not 
to  subject  the  compromise  bill  to  such  a 
delay.  In  order  to  permit  any  needed 
changes  in  the  executive  salary  schedule, 
the  conferees  agreed  to  insert  language 
authorizing  the  President  to  place  an  ad- 
ditional 30  persons,  for  a  total  of  60,  in 
levels  IV  and  V  of  the  executive  salary 
schedules. 

In  my  view  and  I  believe  In  the  view  of 
all  six  conferees,  the  conference  bill  is  a 
good  bill  which  goes  a  long  way  toward 
meeting  the  urgent  salary  needs  of  the 
Federal  Government. 

Madam  President,  I  move  that  the 
Senate  agree  to  the  conference  report. 
Madam  President,  the  distinguished 
senior  Senator  from  Kansas  [Mr.  Carl- 
son] called  me  and  said  that  he  expected 
to  be  in  the  Chamber  in  a  few  minutes, 
but  that  if  he  were  not  present,  not  to 
hold  up  action  on  the  conference  report, 
and  that  he  would  submit  a  statement 
fully  approving  the  report. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Madam  Presi- 
dent, will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  I  yield  to  the  Sena- 
tor from  Texas. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  I  compliment 
the  distinguished  senior  Senator  from 
South  Carolina  for  his  able  chairman- 
ship of  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service  and  for  the  able  manner 
in  which  he  steered  the  bill  through  the 
committee  and  the  Senate.  Likewise,  I 
compliment  him  for  his  service  as  chair- 
man of  the  Senate  conferees  in  the  joint 
conference  between  the  Senate  and  the 
House.  I  also  congratulate  the  con- 
ferees of  both  the  Senate  and  the  House 
upon  the  agreement  they  have  reswihed. 
In  its  present  form,  the  bill  resolves  the 
issues  between  the  Senate  and  the  House 
in  the  most  appropriate  way  that  could 
be  done. 
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Within  a  matter  of  hours  the  Federal 
employees  pay  bill  of  1964  will  be  en- 
acted. I  regret  that  it  has  taken  so  long 
to  reach  the  end  of  the  road  with  respect 
to  this  Important  measure.  Our  dedi- 
cated postal  workers  and  Federal  em- 
ployees had  every  right  to  expect  its  en- 
actment long  ago.  Nonetheless,  they 
have  been  most  patient  and  understand- 
ing of  the  problems  that  had  to  be  over- 
come before  the  measure  could  be  finally 
enacted  Into  law.  I  appreciate  their 
patience  and  understanding. 

First.  I  congratulate  the  conferees  on 
the  part  of  both  the  Senate  and  House 
on  the  agreement  reached  The  meas- 
ure in  Its  present  form  resolves  the  is- 
sues involved  in  a  most  appropriate  man- 
ner. The  bill,  when  finally  enacted,  will 
remove  many  existing  inequities  and  pro- 
vide a  more  nearly  adequate  basis  of 
computation  for  the  men  and  women 
who  faithfully  perform  their  assigned 
duties. 

There  Is  one  note  of  particular  interest 
m  the  measure  There  are  some  who 
would  downgrade  the  power  of  the  press. 
I  am  not  one  of  those  who  do  this 
Many  months  ago  one  of  Washington  s 
most  outstanding  reporters  dealing  pri- 
marily with  Federal  employee  matters 
pointed  out  how  $10  million  could  be 
saved  annually  without  imposing  an  in- 
equity on  any  employee  The  writer  to 
whom  I  refer  Is  John  Cramer,  a  likeable 
and  very  effective  reporter  for  the  Wash- 
ington Daily  News. 

In  a  column  addressed  to  the  President 
of  the  United  States,  Mr  Cramer  sug- 
gested that  in  writing  the  pay  bill.  Con- 
gress should  amend  the  current  law  so  as 
to  provide  for  the  computation  of  rates 
of  pay  in  full  cents  by  rounding  off  the 
fractions  to  the  nearest  penny.  This 
seemingly  simple  idea  had  not  been  pre- 
viously proposed.  According  to  the  com- 
putations by  the  General  Accounting 
Office  and  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget,  the 
adoption  of  this  proposal  will  result  in 
a  saving  to  the  taxpayers  of  $10  million 
annually.  I  am  happy  to  say  that  this 
proposal  is  embodied  In  the  pay  mea.sure. 
I  congratulate  Mr  Cramer  for  bnngin« 
this  proposal  to  the  attention  of  Con- 
gress, and  I  commend  Congress  for 
adopting  it. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON  Madam  President. 
I  thank  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Texas  for  his  remarks  concerning  me. 
I  thank  every  member  of  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Serv- 
ice for  their  hard  work  during  the  hear- 
ings and  for  the  help  they  have  mvpn 
throughout  the  proceedint?s  on  this  bill. 
I  have  never  seen  a  group  of  Democrats 
and  Republicans  work  toKether  better 
than  we  have  worked  on  this  bill. 

I  3rleld  the  floor. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Madam  President,  a 
parliamentary  Inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Colorado  will  state  it 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Is  it  in  order  at  this 
time  to  move  to  reject  the  conference  re- 
port; and  would  such  a  motion  take 
precedence  over  the  motion  that  Is  be- 
fore the  Senate'' 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  conference 
report.  A  majority  vote  Ls  required  to 
adopt  the  conference  report. 


Mr.  ALLOTT.  Do  I  correctly  under-  Furthermore,  when  a  Supreme  Court 
stand  that  a  motion  to  reject  the  confer-  Justice  goes  on  the  bench,  he  may  f!! 
.„  . .„_^  main  on  the  bench  during  good  behavi^ 


ence  report  is  In  order? 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER      A  vote     He  may  retire  at  full  salary  and  recdv 
against  the  motion  to  agree  to  the  con-     his  full  salary  for  the  remaindpr  of  k* 
ference  report  would  serve  the  same  pur- 
pose 

Mr.  ALLOTT  Madam  President.  I 
wi.sh  to  address  myself  to  tins  subject  for 
a  few  minutes  I  hope  Senators  will  bear 
with  me.  I  do  not  intend  to  speak  at 
great  length,  but  I  believe  a  few  thintrs 
ought  to  be  said  about  the  conference 
report. 

I  am  sure  tlie  confi-rence  was  friend- 
ly, because  one  of  the  most  significant 
things  that  the  Senate  did  with  respect     order  to  get  his  own  retirement,  he  does 


remainder  of  hln 
life.  °^ 

Members  of  Congress  contribute  75 
percent  of  their  salary  toward  their  re- 
tirement, which  is  more  than  niiny 
members  of  other  branches  of  the  Gov- 
ernment  do.  Our  retirement  is  built  up 
gradually  over  a  long  period  of  years  to 
make  it  sicnificant. 

A  member  of  the  Supreme  Court  can 
uet  this  same  benefit  for  his  widow  for 
3'-  percent  if  he  wishes  to  do  so,  but  In 
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to  the  pay  bill  was  not  attended  to  as- 
siduously by  the  coi\ferees  Tb.at  was  the 
Item  concerning  salaries  of  the  members 
of  the  Supreme  Court. 

When  the  bill  came  from  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Serv- 
ice, it  provided  for  a  salary*  of  $43,000 
for  Justices  of  the  .Supreme  Court  and 
a  salary  of  $43,500  for  the  Chief  Justice 
of  the  United  States.  By  an  amendment 
that  wa.s  offered  by  the  senior  Senator 
from  Colorado  and  aj.;reed  to  by  a  vote 
of  46  to  40,  those  amounts  were  reduced 
to  $38,000  and  $38,500.  respectively. 
From  the  temper  of  the  Senate  that  niwht 
and  the  remarks  that  took  place  at  the 
time,  I  feel  certain  that  an  amendment 
not  to  increase  the  salaries  of  the  Ciiief 
Justice  and  A.ssociate  Justices  at  all 
would  have  carried,  and  carried  to  the 
same  extent 

Since  the  time  I  offered  that  amend- 
ment. I  have  read  a  number  of  editorials 
and  articles  attributing  all  sorts  of  mo- 
tives and  reasons  for  that  action.  I  sup- 
ix)se  that  is  what  a  person  in  public  life 
should  expect. 

We  are  all  free  to  agree  or  dLsagree 
with  the  decisions  of  the  Supreme  Court. 
That  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  situa- 
tion. Fifty  percent  of  the  litigants  in 
ever>'  lawsuit  are  di.sappointed  and  will 
continue  to  be  disappointed  I  wa.s  care- 
ful at  that  time,  and  I  am  careful  now. 
not  to  ba.se  anything  I  say  on  any  of 
the  decisions,  wise  or  poor,  divided  or 
unaniniou.s,  that  the  Supreme  Court  has 
rendered  in  the  past  few  years 

I  said  that  ni^ht.  and  I  say  now,  that 
there  is  no  Ju-stificatlon  for  a  $10,000  dif- 
ferential bi'tween  tiie  salaries  of  the 
members  of  the  Supreme  Court  and 
Members  of  Congress 

Members  of  the  Supreme  Court  do  not 
have  to  maintain  two  homes  sometimes 
three  They  do  not  have  to  travel  back 
to  their  constituencies  10.  12,  or  even 
20  times  a  year,  They  do  not  iiave  con- 
stituents to  entertain  in  Washington. 
They  are  not  burdened  with  a  hundred 
other  expenses  that  Members  of  the  Sen- 
ate and  House  nui.st  bear  constantly 

Members  of  the  Supreme  Court  do  not 
.stand  for  election  ever>-  J  years,  as  in  the 
case  of  Members  of  the  House,  or  every 
6  years,  as  in  the  ca.se  of  Members  of  the 
Senate.  When  one  decides  to  stiind  for 
election  to  the  Senate,  he  must  burn  all 
his  bridges  behind  him.  Including  his 
career.  The  voters  of  his  State  may.  In 
their  own  wise  discretion,  t^'rmlnate  the 
relationship  and  chop  it  off  in  1  short 
day.  Then  the  defeated  candidate  must 
start  his  career  all  over  again. 


not  have  to  put  up  1  cent  and  he  retire* 
at  full  salary. 

There  are  other  factors  involved 

One  Senator,  and  he  is  in  the  Chamber 
at  the  present  moment,  recently  wrote  a 
book  in  which  he  called  this  body  the  sap- 
less branch. 

Madam  President,  I  do  not  regard  my- 
self as  a  .saple.ss  p>erson.  and  I  do  not  In- 
tend to  a.ssociate  my.self  with  any  actions 
which  would  indicate  that  I  was. 

The  Individual  members  of  the  Su- 
preme Court  do  not  bear  any  respon- 
sibility such  as  that  which  is  borne  by  a 
Senator.  There  Is  no  greater  integrity 
required  In  the  Supreme  Court  than  Is 
required  in  the  Senate — even  though 
.some  Senators  .seem  to  love  the  picture  of 
fla«ellating  themselves  before  the  public 
week  after  week  and  month  after  month. 
I  shall  not  do  so.  I  will  not  hold  with 
anyone  who  does. 

There  is  another  aspect  of  this  Issue, 
and  that  is  the  amount  of  work  that  Is 
actually  done. 

The  Supreme  Court  has  not  been  out  of 
session  for  2  or  3  weeks  I  believe  It  is— 
perhaps  it  Is  4  weeks.  They  return  In 
October.  If  the  Senate  is  able  to  con- 
clude Its  work  this  summer,  some  time  in 
AuKU.st.  each  Member  of  the  Senate 
knows  what  he  will  do.  He  will  go  home 
and  he  will  work  even  harder  during  those 
3  or  4  month.s — if  that  is  possible — than 
he  has  worked  so  far  this  year.  If  a 
Senator  is  fortunate  enough,  he  may  be 
able  to  squeeze  a  couple  of  weeks'  vaca- 
tion out  of  It.  That  IS  about  all  he  will 
get 

So,  ba.sed  on  the  amount  of  work  re- 
quired, based  up<in  the  decree  of  integ- 
rity required,  and  based  upon  the  ability 
required,  there  Is  no  basis  for  any  differ- 
entiation in  salary  between  the  Supreme 
Court  and  Members  of  Congress.  Let  us 
make  that  plain. 

I  do  not  believe  that  it  requires  a 
irreater  decree  of  ability  to  sit  on  the 
bench,  a  greater  decree  of  inteKrity,  on 
a  greater  amount  of  work,  than  it  takes 
to  be  a  Member  of  the  Senate— If  a 
Member  of  the  Senate  Is  doing  his  work 

I  am  very  much  disappointed  that 
the  chairman  of  the  committee  did  not 
sit  down  hard  and  .say.  "We  will  not 
recede  on  this  point."  becau.se  we  had  a 
vote  in  the  Senate  I  believe  that  the 
chairman  realized,  as  everyone  else  does. 
that  if  tho.se  fijiures  had  been  .set  lower. 
out  of  an  attitude  of  spite,  they  would 
have  stuck  in  the  Senate  that  evening. 

Madam  President.  I  am  sure  no  point 
will  be  particularly  served  In  my  trying 
to  do  anytliing  against  the  conference 


-mort  other  than  what  I  have  done;  but 
Itovite  the  attention  of  the  Senate  once 
more  to  the  factors  which  precipitated 
Se  offering  of  my  original  amendment. 

I  believe  that  the  importance  and  wis- 
dom of  these  factors  are  present  in  the 
rhamber  today,  just  as  much  as  they 
iere  the  night  the  Senate  voted  on  my 
•mendment. 

I  hope  that  the  Senate  is  through  with 
Its  self-flagell^'^io^-  I  hope,  for  once, 
that  it  will  atiain  stand  up — as  it  did  by 
lU  vote  that  nif,'ht— and  say  to  the  whole 
world,  "We  believe  the  Senate  to  be  a 
coequal  body,  not  oioly  with  the  execu- 
tive branch,  but  also  with  the  Supreme 
Court,  which  sits  across  the  street  from 

It  is  no  valid  argument  to  say,  "They 
have  always  received  more  money  than 
we  have." 

It  is  never  too  late  to  correct  inequi- 
Ues  or  injustices. 

It  would  be  my  hope  that  when  Sena- 
tors come  up  to  this  issue  again,  they 
will  somehow  be  able — either  in  this  way 
or  in  another  way — to  show  the  other 


elate  Justices  of  the  Supreme  Court  ac- 
cording to  the  figures  we  have  from  the 
committee.  This  was  compromised  by  a 
reduction,  let  me  say  to  the  Senator  from 
Colorado,  of  $3,000  below  the  House  fig- 
ure. It  came  up  to  a  figure  of  $40,000. 
The  existing  salary  is  $35,500.  This  was 
a  reduction  of  $3,000  from  the  House 
figure  and  reduced  the  increase  to  a  far 
smaller  amount  than  that  given  to  al- 
most any  part  of  the  legislative  or  ex- 
ecutive branches  of  Goverrm:ient. 

Pour  thousand  five  hundred  dollars  for 
the  justices  of  the  Supreme  Court,  and 
a  similar  figure  of  $4,500  for  the  Chief 
Justice. 

If  the  figure  had  been  cut  much  lower, 
we  would  run  into  a  compression  within 
the  salary  scale  where  we  would  be  pay- 
ing judges  of  the  circuit  courts,  judges 
of  the  Court  of  Claims,  judges  of  the 
court  of  appeals,  and  judges  of  the  Court 
of  Military  Appeals,  $33,000.  This  would 
have  approached  too  narrow  a  range  for 
judges  sitting  on  the  highest  court  in  the 
land. 

Certainly,  I  am  sure  the  Senator  from 


coequal  branches  of  the  Government  that     Colorado  knows  that  the  Supreme  Court's 


the  Senate  is  in  fact  an  equal  branch 
of  the  Goverimient.  that  we  regard  our- 
selves as  equal,  that  we  believe  in  our 
own  integrity,  that  we  believe  in  our  own 
abilities,  and  that  we  yield  nothing  in 
these  respects  to  the  other  branches  of 
the  Govenunent. 

So,  Madam  President,  on  this  partic- 
ular matter,  I  shall  vote  against  the 
conference  report,  regardless  of  what 
other  Senators  may  do.  because  it  is  the 
only  way  I  can  express  my  feelings  about 
the  concession  which  has  been  made  on 
this  pay  raise  bill. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Madam  President, 
I  deeply  regret  that  the  efforts  made  by 
the  committee  to  bring  this  bill  to  the 
floor  of  the  Senate  today  are  not  satis- 
factory to  my  very  dear  friend,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Colorado,  whom  I  regard  with 
great  affection. 

In  my  opinion,  the  committee  did  the 
best  it  could  in  a  matter  on  which  it 
knew  there  was  strong  feeling  on  the 
part  of  the  Senate. 

The  chairman  of  the  Senate  commit- 
tee voted  enthusiastically.  I  might  say, 
for  the  amendment  of  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Colorado  IMr.  Allott]. 
We  endeavored  to  maintain  the  Senator's 
position.  The  Senator  is  well  aware, 
however,  that  these  things  are  always  a 
matter  of  give  and  take.  It  is  necessary 
to  compromise. 

If  the  Senator  would  look  at  the  fig- 
ures, they  are  not  quite  as  he  quoted 
them. 

The  bill  came  to  the  Senate  reported 
by  the  Senate  committee  at  $43,000,  not 
$43,500  as  the  Senator  from  Colorado  has 
stated. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Madam  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  yield  for  a 
question? 

Mr.  MONRONEY.    I  yield. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Is  not  the  figure  $43,500 
for  the  Chief  Justice? 

Mr  MONRONEY.  Forty-three  thou- 
sand dollars. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.    For  the  Chief  Justice. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Porty-two  thou- 
sand five  hundred  dollars  for  the  Asso- 


degree  of  popularity  is  never  the  same; 
that  it  always  goes  up  and  down. 

We  are  not  legislating  in  this  pay  raise 
bill  because  we  approve  of  the  decisions 
of  the  Supreme  Court  currently  un- 
der discussion.  Let  me  say  that  I  do 
not  agree  with  many  things  the  Supreme 
Court  does,  and  I  am  sure  the  Senator 
from  Colorado  feels  the  same  way. 

But  we  are  dealing  with  the  highest 
court  in  the  land.  We  are  dealing  with 
the  highest  court  in  the  greatest  nation 
in  the  world,  on  the  judgment  of  nine 
men  upon  whom  depends  the  final  in- 
terpretation of  our  Constitution. 

I  disagreed  with  President  Roosevelt  in 
his  Court-packing  plan,  I  would  disagree 
with  a  plan  which  arbitrarily  reduced 
the  salaries  of  the  Supreme  Court — and 
I  know  of  course  that  this  is  not  the 
intention  of  the  Senator  from  Colorado — 
because  their  decisions  were  not  neces- 
sarily satisfactory  to  me,  or  to  him.  I 
would  not  do  that.  Neither  would  the 
Senator  from  Colorado. 

Certainly,  many  people  across  the  Na- 
tion have  the  feeling  that  this  is  the 
reason  their  salaries  were  cut,  because 
the  raise  in  salary  to  Supreme  Court 
Justices  w£us  so  much  less  than  that  given 
to  all  other  members  of  the  executive 
branch,  and  to  all  other  Members  of 
Congress. 

Even  now,  let  me  say  that  while  Sen- 
ators and  Members  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives are  going  to  enjoy  a  $7,500 
increase,  the  members  of  the  Court  will 
be  enj05dng  only  a  $4,500  increase.  So 
that  the  ratio  between  the  two  salaries, 
which  has  been  historically  different.  Is 
narrowing. 

Certainly  I  feel  that  we  did  the  best  we 
could.  The  matter  is  always  open  to 
compromise.  It  has  been  for  a  long  pe- 
riod of  time.  I  feel  that  the  pay  bill 
should  pass.  I  feel  that  it  represents  the 
very  best  possible  effort  to  reach  a  solu- 
tion In  which  the  House  could  concur 
and  which  the  Members  of  the  Senate, 
after  not  being  able  to  prevail  with  the 
rate  fixed  by  the  Senate,  felt  would  be 


acceptable   to   the   Senate   and   to   the 
House  of  Representatives. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Madam  President,  at 
the  very  beginning  I  subscribe  to  the 
words  spoken  by  the  Senator  from  Colo- 
rado [Mr.  Allott]. 

In  my  public  service,  I  have  been  a 
judge,  a  mayor,  a  Governor,  and  Sen- 
ator. The  simplest  job  that  I  had  was 
that  of  a  judge.  I  did  not  have  to  worry 
about  bringing  witnesses  to  court.  I  did 
not  have  to  worry  about  searching  the 
law.  I  knew  that  the  lawyers  would 
bring  the  evidence.  I  knew  that  they 
would  bring  the  witnesses.  I  knew  that 
they  would  supply  me  with  briefs  on  the 
questions  of  law  that  were  involved  in 
the  case  before  me.  All  that  I  had  to 
possess  was  the  pretense  of  intelligence. 
In  my  assignments  as  mayor.  Governor, 
and  Senator,  I  have  been  burdened  with 
labor  and  worry  far  in  excess  of  any- 
thing that  I  ever  experienced  as  a  judge. 
In  the  capacity  which  I  now  occupy,  I 
have  to  make  decisions  that  deal  with 
the  economy  of  every  family  in  the  Na- 
tion. I  have  to  make  decisions  that  deal 
with  the  security  of  the  country. 

I  am  now  subject  to  libel  and  slander. 
When  I  was  a  judge,  all  that  I  said  came 
from  the  cathedral  on  high.  No  one 
challenged  me.  As  a  judge  in  my  State, 
I  had  to  contribute  a  part  of  my  salary 
to  a  retirement  fund.  As  a  Senator,  I 
have  to  contribute  7.5  percent  of  my 
salary  to  a  retirement  fund.  The  Fed- 
eral judges  do  not  have  to  contribute  a 
single  cent  to  the  retirement  fimd. 
They  can  go  on  the  Inactive  list,  I  believe, 
at  the  end  of  10  years  of  service  at  the 
age  of  60,  and  15  years  of  service  at  the 
age  of  55.  They  contribute  not  a  single 
permy  to  the  fund.  For  the  rest  of  their 
lives,  if  they  go  on  the  inactive  service 
list  under  the  present  law,  the  district 
court  judges  receive  $22,500  a  year.  The 
circuit  court  judges,  I  believe,  receive 
$30,000  a  year.  I  do  not  know  what  the 
Supreme  Court  judges  receive,  but  it  is  in 
excess  of  what  is  received  by  a  district  or 
circuit  court  judge. 

The  Senator  from  Colorado  [Mr. 
Allott]  has  stated  that  the  position  of 
the  Senate  with  respect  to  heaviness  of 
responsibility  is  equal  to  that  of  the 
courts.  I  say  that  it  exceeds  It  by  far. 
Those  judges  do  not  have  to  run.  They 
do  not  have  to  spend  money  to  keep  their 
positions  In  an  election.  They  have  a 
lifetime  position. 

Based  upon  my  experience  as  a  judge, 
with  full  recognition  of  the  dignity  of  the 
position,  I  say  that  we  have  debased  the 
significance  of  the  position  of  a  legislator 
and  the  significance  of  the  position  of  an 
executive  oflBcer  In  favor  of  men  who  In 
the  main  have  nothing  but  a  facade. 
There  are  other  Members  of  this  body 
who  became  judges.  I  make  the  confes- 
sion that  I  never  realized  how  my  Intelli- 
gence grew  from  the  day  that  I  was  a 
lawyer  to  the  next  day  when  I  was  a 
judge.  The  moment  I  was  called  judge. 
I  became  a  man  who  was  Infallible.  But 
I  was  the  same  Frank  Lausche,  beset 
with  the  same  weaknesses.  So  much  for 
the  Judges  and  no  more. 

I  believe  that  one  of  the  travesties  and 
one  of  of  the  reasons  for  Congress  to- 
day wanting  to  pass  a  special  Interest 
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equalization  law  to  fortify  the  weak- 
nesses of  our  gold  reserves  and  our  bal- 
ance of  pajrments  is  the  inordinate  ex- 
penditure of  public  moneys 

I  am  now  asked  to  vote  for  the  bill  I 
opposed  It  when  it  came  before  the  Sen- 
ate several  weeks  atjo.  I  did  not  feel 
that  the  Senators  should  be  entitled  to 
an  increase  of  $10,000  from  1955.  or  an 
increase  In  salary  of  from  $12,500  to 
$22,500  a  year.  Now  another  increase  is 
proposed,  an  increase  of  $7,500,  a  raise 
in  salary  from  $22,500  to  $30,000  a  year. 

When  I  voted  anainst  this  increase  of 
pay  for  myself.  I  made  the  statement. 
How  will  I  ever  be  able  to  deny  any  in- 
ordinate petitions  for  tyrants  of  taxpay- 
ers' money?"  When  I  made  that  state- 
ment, I  believed  it.  I  wanted  to  keep 
myself  in  the  position  where  I  could  say 
to  petitioners.  "I  will  not  izive  to  you 
that  which  I  would  not  i;lve  to  my.self  " 
I  hold  in  my  hand  a  letter  which  came 
from  ZanesvlUe,  Ohio  I  shall  not  iden- 
tify the  writer  of  the  letter,  because  I 
do  not  have  his  consent  to  do  so.  He 
has  written  urt^m^  that  I  support  a 
measure  which  would  sive  to  every 
World  War  I  veteran  a  pension  of  $100 
a  month.  If  I  should  follow  his  advice, 
as  a  World  War  I  veteran  I  would  bf 
t?lven  $100  a  month  I  am  not  entitled 
to  it.  I  do  not  need  it.  But  the  bill 
which  is  pending  before  the  Consrress 
provides  that  every  veteran  of  that  war 
shall  receive  $100  a  month  The  citizen 
in  Zanesvllle,  Ohio,  to  whom  I  referred, 
has  written: 

We  ask  you.  Mr  Senator,  do  you  really 
think  this  Is  fair  and  Just  for  the  forgotten 
soldier  of  1917? 

I  was  one  of  them. 

Yes,  the  man  enlisted  in  1917  and  re- 
ceived the  $1  per  day  to  fitjht  and.  if 
necessary,  to  die  for  the  cause  that  he 
thought  right.  I  cannot  help  chuckling. 
because  I  remember  with  what  avidity 
I  went  to  the  cashier's  window  to  get  my 
30  brandnew  dollars. 

The  writer  said ; 

I  ask  you.  Mr  Seniitor.  can  you  face  the 
forgotten  soldier,  who  Is  asking  for  a  pen- 
sion of  $100  per  month  for  the  twilight  years 
of  his  life,  which  are  not  too  many,  as  many 
are  68  to  75  years  <jld.  while  you  are  ayklng 
f  )r  an  Increase  r.t  $7,500  a  year  U>  make 
$30,000  a  year  for  vou  to  stay  m  Washington. 
DC? 

That  citizen  from  Zane.'=ville  did  not 
know  that  I  had  voted  ai,'ainst  the  meas- 
ure. But  his  art;ument  Is  sound  The 
justice  of  his  claim  cannot  be  denied 
when  he  writes,  in  effect.  "If  you  ^ive 
yourself  a  140-percent  Increase  between 
1955  and  1964.  how  can  you  deny  me  as 
a  veteran  a  pension  of  $100  a  month''" 

I  can  answer  the  letter  I  shall  do  so 
gently.  The  writer  obviously  does  not 
know  that  I  voted  ai,'ainst  the  bill  He 
obviously  does  not  know  that  I  said  I 
would  not  take  this  increase  in  salary 
because  I  did  not  believe  I  was  entitled 
tM  It.  That  was  my  position  on  the  nitiht 
that  the  bill  was  pa.ssed.  and  that  is  my 
position  today. 

I  wish  to  deal  with  another  phase  of 
the  question.  The  administration  is 
asking  us  today  to  pass  an  interest  equal- 
ization tax  bill  so  that  the  American  dol- 
lar will  not  flow  out  of  the  United  States 
Into  foreign  countries      In  effect,  the  bill 


states.  We  are  in  distress.  Our  gold 
reserves  are  practically  iione  If  our 
short-term  foreign  creditors  make  de- 
mand for  payment  of  our  debt.s  in  Kold, 
we  cannot  meet  the  oblmation.  ' 

I  can  understand  u  hy  that  plea  is 
belnk4  made.  What  is  sought  to  be  done 
IS  probably  better  than  nothing.  I  would 
not  be  t«'lllnti  the  truth  unless  I  said  that 
the  remedy  which  is  bt-fort-  us  is  tlie  weak 
and  the  ea^^y  way  out.  No  political  dan- 
^'er  of  any  kind  whatsoever  is  involved. 
There  are  means  of  put  tint;  ourselves 
into  a  position  m  whicii  the  gold  reserve 
problem  would  be  remedied  It  mmht 
retiuire  a  bit  of  courage  We  might  be 
required  to  ask  the  public  to  indulge  in  a 
bit  of  economic  austerity.  But  those  re- 
quests of  self-denial  would  be  far  less  In 
weight  and  sacrifice  than  what  might 
come  w,ithin  the  next  half  decade  unle.ss 
we  do  something  about  it 

What  can  we  do  about  it?  We  could 
balance  the  budget,  but  hardly  anyone 
fights  to  balance  the  budget 

We  are  building  into  our  governmental 
expenditures  operations  that  will  be  with 
us  until  the  sun  dies.  We  are  doing 
everything  wt-  can  to  give  opiates  to  the 
economy.  We  are  "beefing  it  up" 
tlirough  the  following  program: 

First.  We  are  reducing  taxes  because 
It  will  stimulaU-  the  national  product. 

Second  We  have  granted  credits  for 
capital  investments  because  that  will 
induce  capital  to  invest. 

Third.  We  have  liberalized  the  depre- 
ciation laws,  which  will  stimulate  the 
economy. 

Fourth.  We  have  started  to  develop  a 
public  works  program  of  the  character 
of  1933.  in  the  form  of  supplemental 
public  works. 

P^ifth.  We  have  been  asked  to  adopt 
a  program  for  the  relief  of  people  in  the 
hills  of  Appalachia  That  reque^t  has 
already  brought  about  a  request  from 
Arkansas  that  we  provide  a  similarly 
ba.>ic  principle  of  aid  for  Arkan.sas  and 
one  for  Mmnt-sota.  We  have  bft-n  a.-5ked 
to  adopt  a  program  to  fight  "poverty." 
That  IS  a  most  appealing  term,  and  one 
that  IS  hard  to  argue  against 

We  havf  been  asked  to  mainlRin  low 
Interest  rates,  subsidize  local  govern- 
mental mass  transportation  systems,  ex- 
pand area  redevelopment  and  the  com- 
munity facilities  program 

The  measure  before  the  Senate  deals 
with  the  budget  It  deals  with  placing 
ourselves  m  a  comtx'titive  position  with 
the  manufacturers  and  the  vendors  of 
the   world   who  are   competing   with  us. 

The  Pre.sident  rrcommended  that  sal- 
ary increa.ses  be  limited  to  the  increased 
productivity  of  labor  He  asked  labor 
leaders  r.ot  to  demand  increased  wages 
that  Would  be  m  excess  of  the  produc- 
tivity of  tl:e  workers  That  formula 
provided  that  the  wa«e  increase  ought 
not  to  be  in  excess  of  increased  produc- 
tivity, and  in  no  event,  in  excess  of  3  2 
percent  of  the  worker's  salary 

Those  were  beautiful  words  The  Na- 
tion applauded  them  But  what  has  been 
the  execution  of  those  words '.'  We  have 
granted  salaries  far  In  excess  of  what 
the  President's  recommendation  was. 
Labor  leaders  everywhere  are  demanding 
wages  in  exces.s  of  what  productivity 
justifies      While   all    this  is   happening. 


our  position  m  world  markets  and  the 
world  economy  is  growing  worse.  It  will 
continue  to  grow  worse  because  we  are 
weakening  our  position  to  sell  competi- 
tively goods  in  thelworld  markets. 

I  cannot  approve  jof  this  measure  be- 
cau.se  u  is  wrong 

When  the  bill  was  originally  passed,  I 
on  thi.s  Senate  floor,  publicly  announced 
that  I  would  not  accept  the  increase,  i 
wrote  a  letter  to  the  Commissioner  of 
Internal  Revenue  asking  him  whether  I 
will  have  to  pay  a  tax  on  the  $30,000 
salary  even  thougii  I  will  want  only 
$22,500      I  am   awaiting  his  reply. 

In  conclusion.  President  Kennedy,  the 
man  who  gave  his  life  for  our  country 
said.  'Do  not  ask  what  your  country  can 
do  for  you.  but.  rather,  ask  what  you 
can  do  for  your  country." 

The  Congress  of  the  United  States, 
which  is  made  up  of  435  Members,  says 
to  the  country.  "Give  each  Member  as 
much  as  he  can  get  Let  him  have  what 
the  iratfic  will  bear  " 

How  can  a  Member  of  Congress  say 
to  the  soldier  from  Zanesvllle,  "I  will  not 
vote  for  an  increase  for  you.  even  though 
I  believe  you  are  entitled  to  it."  when  he 
is.  extravagantly,  sumptuously,  and  In- 
considerately draining  the  Treasury  and 
a.sking  for  him.self  everything  that  the 
country  can  give  and  thinking  nothing 
of  what  he  can  give  to  his  country? 

Mr.  MILLER.  Madam  President,  will 
the  Senator  vield? 

Mr    LAUSCHE      I  yield. 

Mr.  MILLER.  The  distinguished  Sen- 
ator is  speaking  his  conscience,  reflect- 
ing perhaps  an  attitude  with  respect  to 
the  Senate  as  a  whole.  In  my  nearly 
4  years  as  a  Member  of  the  Senate  it 
has  been  my  personal  observation  that 
the  extravagant  and  deficit  spending  to 
which  this  body  has  contributed  has  not 
been  due  to  tiie  votes  of  the  Senator 
from  Ohio.  If  anyone  were  entitled  to 
a  .salary  increase  becau.se  of  his  vigilance 
in  trying  to  keep  trust  with  the  people 
and  the  pe<;)ples  hard-earned  money,  I 
am  sure  the  Senator  from  Ohio  would  be 
included  in  that  group  of  Senators, 
winch,  unfortunately,  is  m  the  minority. 

Mr  LAUSCHE  I  appreciate  very- 
much  what  the  Senator  from  Iowa  has 
said. 

In  my  experience  as  mayor  and  Gov- 
ernor. I  learned  that  those  who  are  in 
the  administration  of  government  will 
fcTuide  themselves  by  the  conduct  of  the 
mayor  or  the  conduct  of  the  Governor 
If  the  Governor  is  crooked,  if  the  mayor 
is  crooked,  all  under  them  will  become 
crooked  That  crookedness  cannot  be 
stopped  from  percolating  down  into  the 
lowest  ranks. 

With  respect  to  the  U.S.  Congress,  if 
it  IS  extravagant,  if  it  has  no  regard 
for  balanced  budgets  and  policies  of  fis- 
cal and  monetary  .s<jundness,  the  philoso- 
phy trickles  down  through  the  entire  clt- 
i/.enship.  leading  to  destruction. 

Mr.  MILLER  The  same  thing  may 
be  said  also  with  respect  to  the  Chief 
Executive  of  tlie  country. 

Mr  CARLSON  Madam  President, 
there  are  many  problems  in  trying  to 
writ<^  a  pay  bill  that  afTects  the  three 
branches  of  the  Federal  Government  and 
all  those  associated  with  It.  As  a  member 
of    the    committee    of    conference   that 


196J^ 

i<,n«i  the  conference  report,  I  feel  that 
t?  have  brought  to  the  Senate  a  very  ex- 

Pilent    report,    considering    the    great 
^mtude  of  these  problems. 
T  tjive  one  warning,  and  that  is  that 

hen  we  pa.ss  the  bill  the  cost  of  running 
the  Po^t  Office  Department  will  be  in- 

reased  bv  several  hundred  million  dol- 
'a-^    A  deficit  will  probably  begin  to  as- 

ume  larger  proportions.  I  think  it  will 
L  incumbent  on  this  Congress,  as  we 
hP^in  to  approach  1970.  with  90  billion 
oiJ^es  of  mail,  and  1980.  with  probably 
125  billion  pieces  of  mail,  to  begin  a 
study  of  modernization  of  the  great  post- 
al syst-em  of  ours,  or  it  will  be  incum- 
bent upon  Congress  to  handle  problems 
that  will  cau.se  real  difficulties. 

Tlie  present   bill  adds  approximately 
«229  million  to  the  postal  deficit.    The 
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There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpts 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

EXCERPT  FROM  COST  ASCERTAINMENT  REPORT 
1963 

The  system.  a  statistical-accounting 
process,  does  not  take  into  account  factors. 
other  than  cost,  which  are  generally  to  be 
considered  in  adjustment  of  postal  rates  and 
fees  under  the  policies  established  by  law  in 
title  39.  United  States  Code,  section  2301-06. 
as  amended.  For  example,  the  system  does 
not  attempt  to  evaluate  such  service  differ- 
ences as  ( 1 )  the  value  of  priority  or  defer- 
ment given  to  any  one  class  of  mall  or  serv- 
ice. (2)  relative  values  of  the  various  services 
to  the  public,  and  (3)  the  relative  intrinsic 
values  of  the  items  handled.  Such  factors 
are  not  properly  within  the  scope  of  a  cost 
accounting  system. 

EXCERPT    FROM    SURVEY    OF    POSTAL    RATES     1964 

The  Department's  time-tested  cost  ascer- 


have  made  my  position  clear  on  this  mat- 
ter. The  Senate  spoke  on  it  several  weeks 
ago.  I  know  my  words  will  not  change 
what  has  been  done. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Madam  President, 
I  want  the  Record  to  show  that  I  am 
against  the  adoption  of  the  conference 
report  on  the  pay-increase  bill. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  I  shall 
vote  "No"  on  the  question  of  agreeing  to 
the  conference  report  on  the  pay-raise 
bill.  I  voted  "Nay"  on  the  roUcall  vote 
on  the  bill  when  it  was  passed  by  the  Sen- 
ate; and  my  reasoning  remains  the  same: 
It  is  that  I  cannot  justify  voting  for  this 
bill — which  eventually  will  cost  nearly  $1 
billion  a  year — at  a  time  when  over  4 
million  people  have  no  jobs  at  all,  and 
their  families  have  no  regular  income, 
and  when  our  budget  has  been  unbal- 
anced for  4  straight  years,  and  will  show 


Postmaster  General  presently  estimates     talnment  system  apportions  to  each  class  of     ^  large  deficit  thfs  year  and  next.    I  sup 
the  deficit  to  be  Si"  million.     Thus  the      mall  a  fair  share  of  operating  costs  based  on 


tota;  deficit  will  exceed  $300  million. 
When  the  deficit  rises  to  this  degree,  con- 
siderations obviously  turn  to  rate  in- 
crea.scs  to  make  up  the  difference. 

When  the  pay-rate  bill  was  pa.ssed  in 
1962.  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service  of  the  Senate  made  this 
suitemrnt  m  the  report  which  accom- 
panied the  bill.  H.R.  7927: 

The  committee  unanimously  agrees  that, 
bef  're  another  .idjustment  in  postal  rates 
t:ikes  place,  the  Congress  should  develop. 
through  Its  appropriate  committees,  more 
exact  data  on  ni.iil  classification,  postal  costs, 
and  proces.ses  h.iving  to  do  with  greater  use 
of  machines  and  mail  handling. 

The  need  for  a  refined  cost  ascertain- 
ment .system  is  well  recognized.  Even 
the  Post  Office  Department  admits  that 
its  present  cost  ascertainment  system 
has  many  deficiencies.  Such  a  study  of 
cost  ascertainment  should  take  place  at 
the  earliest  possible  time  in  the  89th 
Conrress. 

On  the  sub.iect  of  mechanization  and 
modernization,  a  comparable  study 
should  take  place.  In  response  to  a  ques- 
tion retiardinu'  the  major  mechanization 
program,  information  was  recently  fur- 
nished by  the  Post  Office  Department  to 
the  Senate  SuL)committee  on  Treasury- 
Post  Office  Appropriations  which  indi- 
cated that  over  an  8-year  period,  from 
1957  to  1964,  $125,098,000  had  been  ap- 
propriated for  major  mechanization  but 
only  S87.669.000  had  been  spent  for  that 
proizram  The  difference  of  $37 '/i  million 
was  spent  by  the  Post  Office  Department 
for  puiT>oses  other  than  that  for  which 
It  was  appropriated  by  the  Congress. 
Thus,  apparently,  this  is  a  program 
which  does  not  lack  funds  so  much  as  It 
lacks  direction  and  planning. 

The  type  of  study  envisioned  in  the 
report  of  the  Committee  on  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service  in  1962  is  essential  to 
provide  that  degree  of  direction  and 
planninsj  necessary  to  place  the  Post  Of- 
fice Department  in  a  pKJsition  to  effi- 
ciently handle  a  mall  volume  grown  to 
stanuering  proportions. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  In- 
cluded in  the  Record  as  a  part  of  my  re- 
marks an  excerpt  from  the  cost  ascer- 
Uinment  report,  1963.  an  excerpt  from 
a  survey  of  postal  rates.  1964,  and  cer- 
tain information  from  the  Treasury  and 
Post  Office  appropriation  bill  for  1965. 


sample  obser\'atlons  of  actual  use  of  man- 
power, transportation  space,  facilities,  and 
equipment.  In  addition,  each  mail  service 
Is  assigned  a  pro  rata  share  of  overhead  costs. 
roughly  In  proportion  to  the  more  direct 
costs  that  the  services  engender.  Thus,  these 
cost  allocations  reflect  measurements  based 
on  physical  characteristics  such  as  weight. 
size,  length  of  haul,  or  ntimber  of  sortings. 
But  the  system  does  not  purport  to  measure 
the  intangibles  which  make  first  class,  for 
example,  a  far  more  valuable  service  than 
third  class. 

Major  mechanization 

[In  tlii>us.inds] 


Fi.scal  year 

Prcipraiii  i 

Obligations 

l<»fi4. 
1W(>3. 
1%-'. 
IHfil 

"- 

$1J.^,.^S 

*  10.  CXKI 

ax.  147 

■JII.41.S 

1-'.  .v.'.l 
I. -2^3 

J  $11. 1.34 

224 

:->.  3.^4 

1(1.  ,'it>7 

IWiO 

32.  r<<\ 

Is  7<M\ 

la**           

7.  CiiH 

1457 

1.4(1-^ 

Total          

125,  (198 

87.  f>(» 

'  rropram  is  tlie  uinouiit  iiUocattMl  tn  the  activily  at 
thp  time  tlie  apprniirintioii  act  l.'^  pas.sod.  It  niay  he  a 
different  amount  from  tliat  nriclnally  re'iuestcd  in  t!ie 
estimate  to  the  ('nm:re>s.  liecausc  t'le  appniiiriation  i.< 
less  than  the  amount  reijucsted  or  heaiuse  of  chanced 
demands  of  the  various  iiroprains.  It  is  the  amount 
shown  in  tlie  middle  cohimn  id  tables  hi  tlie  followinc 
year's  budpet  suhini.ssion. 

J  Estimated. 

3  The  original  request  to  Cont-ress  was  ?27.<K"i.  wliieh 
was  rcpropramed  as  follows: 


OriRinal  request 

Less: 

Reduction  In  total  approjiria- 
tlon  hy  Con  press  from  total 
request 

Transfers  to  otlier  appropria- 
tions to  cover  pay  increa.s«'S- . 

Other  appropriation  transfers. 


..  r27.  OX) 


$2,000 

17, •^7,3 
3.  127 


22.  .'iOO 

4.  rm 


Revised  program,.. -.. 

« The  original  request  to  Conpress  was  $34.7.'^^3,  which 
was  reproeramed  as  follows: 

Thoufands 

Original  request. J34.  7.13 

Less: 

Reduction  in  li'tal  appropria- 
tion hy  ("onpre.s,s  from  total 

request. .       Jl'--  000 

Transfers  to  other  appropria- 
tions  ..     -  - 

Repropramed  to— 

Feiieral      buildings      im- 
provement     

Veliicles  and  otheir  equip- 
ment  —  -  63^     24.753 


.000 


.121 


Revised  program lo.OOO 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  conference 
report. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Madam  President,  I 
will  not  ask  for  a  yea-and-nay  vote.    I 


port  the  position  so  ably  stated  by  the 
senior  Senator  from  Ohio  I  Mr.  Lausche]  . 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  conference 
report. 

The  report  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  JOHNSON.  Madam  President,  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
conference  report  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  McNAMARA.  Madam  President. 
I  move  to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

PROJECTS  APPROVED  BY  COMMIT- 
TEE ON  PUBLIC  WORKS 

Mr.  McNAMARA.  Madam  President, 
in  order  that  the  Members  of  the  Senate 
and  the  House,  particularly  the  Appro- 
priations Committees,  and  other  inter- 
ested parties,  may  be  advised  of  projects 
approved  by  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works,  under  the  provisions  of  the  Pub-^ 
he  Buildings  Act  of  1959.  and  the  Water- 
shed Protection  and  Flood  Prevention 
Act.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Congressional  Record, 
information  on  this  subject. 

The  first  is  a  revised  prospectus  for 
the  proposed  construction  of  87  small 
public  building  projects;  74  prospectuses 
for  new  buildings  and  acquisition  of 
land,  and  8  for  extension  and'or  con- 
version of  existing  buildings;  and  41  pro- 
spectuses for  the  repair,  improvement, 
and  alterations  in  existing  buildings,  ap- 
proved April  4,  1963. 

Approval  of  these  buildings  is  based  on 
prospectuses  submitted  to  the  commit- 
tee by  the  Administrator  of  General 
Services,  in  compliance  with  the  pro- 
visions of  Public  Law  249.  86th  Congress. 
The  committee  also  held  a  public  hear- 
ing at  which  representatives  of  GSA  ap- 
peared, and  discussed  the  public  building 
program,  its  operation,  and  the  need  for 
the  recommended  new  buildings  and  al- 
terations to  existing  buildings. 

In  addition,  the  committee  approved  1 
project  for  proposed  new  construction 
on  May  13.  1963;  2  projects  on  June  13, 
1963;  and  2  alteration  projects  on  Au- 
gust 20,  1963. 

The  second  is  a  list  of  35  prospectuses 
for  new  buildings;  1  previously  approved 
on  April  3,  1963,  revised  prospectus  for 
change  in  location;  and  28  alteration 
projects,  approved  April  30,  1963. 
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The  third  list  is  3  revised  prospectuses 
for  proposed  construction;  1  alteration 
project;  and  25  prospectuses  for  con- 
struction of  small  public  buildings  for 
use  primarily  by  the  Social  Security  Ad- 


ucatlon,    and    Wt'lfarc.    throughout    the 
United  States,  approved  July   1,   1964 

The  small  waUTshed  protection  proj- 
ects were  approved  under  the  provisions 
of    F*ublic    Law    566.    83d    Congress,    as 


There  being  no  objection,  the  tabula- 
tions  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

I  The  proposed  projects  are  as  toU 
lows:  I 


ministration.  Department  of  Health,  Ed-     amended 


<;h;NKKAI,    Sl-KVl' 


PROPOSED    NKW    CON-.^TUri   TiDN- 


rHn|ii-KIi    VKW    CnV-l  Krcri()\-('(.iitlnLie(l 


State  and  place 


Alal>ama: 

("uUman     

1  uscaloosa      

Alaska;  Tok  Junction 

Arkansas:  Hope     

Ciilifornla: 

Hlythe    

Htu-r>or  City 

Jickson     

.■^an  Bruno 

Van  N'uys   

Colorado: 

Olenwood  dprinxs 

I^adviUe        

(  onnecticut 

BriflKeport    

I'ranKe     

Windsor  Locks     

Florida: 

('ri)ss  City     

'  hoee  


'matilla        

I  n-orgia: 

\   worth        . 

Viripricus       

I  luit.sworth 

TiHcoa 

Intiana: 

Kv;»n.sville     

K  »riS!is: 

-. ott  City 

Wtllington 

K>>ntiicky: 

< 'ovington     

olivo  Hill     

I'  iris     _  

Louisiana: 

irr>wley.       

I  )i>elousti»      

Tnibodaux    

M  -iryland: 

('■iltimorp    vicinity 

I  entrevillf 

I'rince  Kredenck .. 

Sulfland  

M  -w^sachusetts: 

Hoston  

Most  on- Lawrence 

Marlboro       

\lilford  

Springfield     .. 

M  '.rtiigan 

I>etroit 

I  ;rand  Haven        

\I  i.ssiiiiri: 

I  rystal  City 

M  ontgoniery  City 
NVw  Hanitwhire    llfrlin. 
N  t'w  Jersey 

.\  venel 

Hurlinptiin 

New  Nlexioi    Raton 

North  Carolina: 

'    iry 

I  11  Icsonvl'.ie. 

Kileigh 


VN  lynesville. 
N' .rth  Dakota: 

Ktirgo 

IViiiliina 

1  >t.ii) 

(  anton.    .. 
Mantua    .. 
'^>klahonia 

Klk  City 

Hi 


Project 


Post   ifTlcc  ir.i  VV-Vr  il    -iT^-f  luildini: 
CoiirthiiiiSf  inl  Kt-.l.'r'i:    i!!lcv  (mhIiIuh? 

Bor  ler  ^t.l'^lIl  _     

Post  otti.c  III  1  K.'.i.T  tl  .rfloe  building. .. 

—  do 


do 
do 
Records  center  

Fe'ler.il  ott'.i>'  ^lll''l;n(t 


Post  orti.-.'  ml  K.l.ril  office  building. 


1. 


Cnrirt'   1  i^t'  ml  Fcilfral  office  building 
Pust  jiIiL'f  and  Federal  ofQce  buildlDg.. 
do 

...do. 


.do. 
do. 

do 


Post  offli'e  and  lourthoase  

Post  olBce  :ind  Fe<lerai  otfice  building, 
do 


Courthouse  and  Federal  office  building 
Po8t  office  and  Federal  olBce  building 

...do 

do  .  


Internal  Revenue  Service  center 

Post  office  and  Federal  office  building. 
do 


do 


Post  office  and  courthouse 

Poet  office  and  Fe<leral  office  building. . 

Patent  Office 

Post  office  and  Federal  office  building. 

--*.do       .        ..       

Central  heating  plant 


Records  center 

Internal  Revenue  Service  center 

Post  office  and  Federal  office  bulldlnf.. 

..  .do    ...  

do 

Federal  office  building.     .     ...  . 

Post  office  and  Federal  office  building.. 

..  .do 

do 


.do. 


.do. 
.do 


Post  office  and  Federal  office  building... 

...  do  

Post    office,   courthouse,   and    Federal 

office  building. 
Post  office  and  Federal  office  building. . 


lugo.. 
Tfeon 
Hrtker. 


...do 

Border  station . 


Post  office  aii'l  F>  l<Tal  office  building 
do 


.do 
.do. 


.do. 


Koterprise do 

1  iirtland.. Fe<lerH!  office  building      

Prineville Post  office  and  Federal  office  building.. 

Ivnn.sylvania 


Dallas. 

Irwin 
IVnnessee    Oak  Ridiff  .. 
T>"ias 

~in  .\ntonio        

-*ijlphur  Springs 

\  •■niiont    >t  Johnsbiiry. 
Virginia:  Chester 
W^^.shlngton 

Colvllle    

\cincouver    

\^'i.soonsln    Horlcon 


.do. 

do 


Federal  office  building. 


Poet  office  and  Federal  office  building. . 

do 

do 

....do - 


Fe<leral  office  building. 

lo 

P'lst    'tTii-e  -ui'l  F.-l.-r'\! 


ffl.>  f.iiildlng... 


limit  of 
cost 


.'  161.000 

1. Ml. 000 

470. 800 

483.300 

307.  goo 

437.000 

1,  n.v  000 

788.400 

.M5.  400 
207.000 

4.  277,  (WO 
270.800 
34&,000 

321.400 
199.300 
188,900 

20Q.M» 

1.438.000 

307.700 

439.000 

3.0(H0OO 
2,  J33. 000 

433.500 
406.900 

4. 610. 000 
as.  100 
357,700 

471. 100 

1. 292. 000 

422.700 

48,238.000 

3«fi,7nO 

289.  100 

3.H14.000 

1.073.000 

4.980.000 

396^500 

414,800 

4.  lOS.OOO 

33,021,000 
515,800 

211.200 
377.800 
44^200 

205.000 
409.900 
489.800 

184.100 

409.700 

7.831.000 

587.800 

5.183.000 
500,000 

2. 951. 000 
206.900 

368,000 
429.800 

1.  .WIO.  000 
270.300 

15,  sn.ooo 

392,900 

238.100 

364,700 

4.  OEM.  000 

7, 700. 000 
441,600 
482.000 
194.900 

4B1.800 

n7.floo 

219,700 


St.iU"  n'.'l  itUiv 


Wwhlngton.  D.C.: 
1'iirrh-i.sf  (if  land  .   . 
I  i.'[iartriiont        of        LaboT 

BulUling 
U.S.  Tax  Court 


}'rii)c<'t 


Estlm»te,l 

limit  ol 

cx»t 


Squares  168  and  169 $"  vm  ooo 

Federal  office  building i    47.«i:  ojj 


Courthouse. 


9.S48.W 


PROPOSED  EXTENSION.  CONVER.^IOV 


CallfomU:  Caleiloo  .. 

Vfassachu.vtu: 

Cambridge 

Springfield    

Michigan    Detroit  ... 

North  Dakota    F'argo 

Ohio:  Canton      

Vermont:  St.  Alhani 


Washington.  D  (\:  National 
Science  Foundation  Bldg. 


Bor.l.T  .t.il 


Post  or?;ii-  kilt  Kr'li'ril  .i:!!i'e  luil'lirik: 
Court .':i'u-s'  i:i'l  Ff'lfj-jl  office  bmldiui; 

Rooaevelt  I'lrk   iniicT     i 

Post  offiiv  itnl  I'ourthoiise 

Post  otT'uv  iiiid  Ff(liT:il  office  liillliiliic 
Post  oilio'.  I'listoiiidou.s*',   aii'l    Kc^lfni; 

office  buiMnu' 
Federal  office  (uiil'lnu 


»i,w;.ca) 

HXT.OO) 

3.  KJl  IIIXj 
747  iim 

1  iw.nnri 

yvi.iuj 

4,  .■Ji/rr- 


PROPOSED    VI  TFI;  VTI'iN 


Alaska:  Anchorage 

California:  San  Francisco  .. 

C^otorado    Pueblo 

F'lorida.  F'ort  Myers      

(ieorgia 

.\tlaota        

<iainesville 

Illinois   Chicago 

Maryland: 

Halt  ini  ore 

Sultland 

Do 

Massachusetts:  Borton 

Minnesota:  St.  Paul 

.\U.ssouri: 

St.  Joseph ........... 

St.  Louis 

l>o 

New  Jersey: 

Newark 

l>o 

New  York: 
Albany 

Brooklyn 

Do 

New  York 

Do 

Do.- 

Do.    

.North  Carolina;  Ashevllle  . 
Oregon: 

Klamath  Falb. 

Medford. 

Portlanil 

Pennsylvania:  Philadelphia. 
South  Dakota:  Sloui  Falls. 

Tennessee-  .Memphis     

Utah:  (  learfield  

Virginia: 

.\rlington 

Do 

Washington    S<'attle      

Wisconsin:  .Milwaukee..... 
Washington.  D.C„. 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 


Poet  office  and  courthouM.. 

49  4th  Street  building 

Pout  otHce  and  courthouse.. 
Post  office 


Federal  annex    . 

Post  office  and  courthouse. 
Customhouse 


.    -do 

Federal  Office  Bldg.  .No.  3 

Federal  fiffire  Mldg.  No.  4 

Apprai.sers  stores 

Poet  office  and  customhouse 


Post  office  and  court  hou.s< 

Federal  budding,  206  North  iiminlway  . 

Post  office 

Feileral  office  ImiMin^;,  if)  Wik--hiiiKtiin 

PI. 
Post  office  and  omrt  tn  i;^ 


:in  1    ru.stom- 


Post    officx",    court!,   1 

house. 
Federal  office  (.iiiMiio;.  Jlu  I.ivingslnii 

St. 

Past  office  iii.t  ciiiirt  hi'usc 

ApnraLs.'rs  stun  s.  ^n  \  irlck  St 

Ft  .Icral  oilitv  lnjil'iint!.  -■'■-  7ih  Ave 

Post  olhce.  'ir;in'l  ''iritril  .Vnnex 

Pfvst  ollict-.  M  'r«' m   Viincx 

Federal  buii  hn,;  

Post  office --- 

Post  office  and  court hnii,«.„ 

Courtti'iusc  

lA  .\iirtti  Hr'i  il  -I 

Post  office  and  i-ourtliou.se.   . 

Post  ollici-.  iiiurtti'iUM.-,  and  cu.sliiiu  house. 

Naval  supii!\    Icpi't.  


SS2g,QI» 

1.812,000 
304.  oai 
244.000 

:il9.000 
3y3.000 

5(J8.oa 
6.WJ.000 

9K*i.0OO 
1.441.000 

1  4V).U0li 

'  :.•>.  000 
.""y,  (jur 

I.H,U.ll|i 
1.343.m 

i.vM.ono 
i.s.T.iior 

3.  4W.  (Ml 

2.  yn.  lU) 
1,  M.vnoc 

WIS.  000 


Temporary  lui.ilmg,  No.  7... 
Virginia  hc;itiiii;.  ntrigeration.  ^iid  sew- 
age dispos.ll  IilrtlUS. 

Court  hou.M'  

34."  North  N\  I'.T  Sr      

Ciiitri:  f  iMliiik.'  .iihI  nfriijer.'itlon  [■!  uit 
Trc>i>ur\  .VniH'H 

10!  Iirl;iii  1  A\c    \\\  

Ih.t;  k  ,-;r    N  \\  

241  li  and  M  .--irwi  liidg 


,\V),000 

-"fie.iwi 

,  i«i7.ia) 

tilfi,  ilOO 
.'73,  OOC 
,Vii,l,  (X» 

.  y'sS,  noo 

3»ili,l100 

,  47.'.  noo 

?*,UOU 
445,  iWl 

iVW.  il« 

*M,  lie 

sj.-;,  iMO 

4HI).  000 
.162.000 


PROPOSED  .-^M  \  I  I     r'    IM  II      H'lIMNi  i    I'lJiUFCT: 


Alabama: 
Centre 

Federal  office  SiuMin..- 

do 

do  

ittice  imililing 

jr:i7  rti"' 

Vwnon 

.■4J.  aiB 

.Arkansas: 
.McCrory 
Marshall 

Mountain 

Home 

do- 

.■yt).700 

Caliloriuii 
Del  Mar 

do  

:iS2. 7«1 

Solana  Beach 

do      

>4.700 

Weed  .... 



do 

.■■J4.  *« 

I96i 
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'OSED  SMALL  PUBLIC  BUILDING  PR0JBCT8— Continued 


PROPOSED  SMALL  PUBLIC  BUILDING  PROJECTS— Continued 


St.ite  and  pl^ce 


'''?^i*U..der>la]e,  dakland 

Park  Hranch         - 

Vl&ml   (Jr^titrny  Hranch   .. 

Ceorgm    Warm  Sidings       .- 

Idaho:  St    M.aries        

Illinois 

.ilrthur    

Re<l  Bu' 

Indiana 

.scoltsl'urg -■ 

Shoals      

Kentucky 

("Imton.         

CuniliirLiiil       -- 

Kichmiiipi  

Kiusell  -i-nuKS 

Lcuisiaiia 

liiieyilMn 

Manmu 

Mansur* - 

(l!»'r!;n       - 

Mmnc 

I'ii'iais    - 

l.ulrc   

.\lafhiii.s 
M:trv!«ii>i 

Muhij:'"! 
Ui»l<iii 

\lillici  r'll  1 

.\l;iiniS(it  1  H 
Mi^suv-'ipl'i 

HrtV  .-^iirini;'^ 

ri-ii.l\»:ili  r 

I'ort  (iilismi 

Huhlun 

Mussiun 

HriiLMin 


Project 


post  office  and  Federal  office  building. 
..  .do 


.do 
-do 

do. 
do. 

do. 
do. 


Nnrthrost 


do. 
do. 


F'ederal  olTice  building 

Post  office  and  Federal  office  building. 


...do 

...do 

^ do 

..  do 


.do    . 

.do... 
-do... 
.do... 


udette. 


-do. 
.do. 
-do. 


-do. 

.<iO- 

.do. 
.do. 


(    Hi""!!    - 

NVhr:i.'^l;.i 

KuUcriMn        ■ 

lidllK  iiMir^'    .-■ 

New  Yorli    Kicscville. 
North  Cirnliici 

.Andrews 

Kin.^tmi 

Mars  Hill 

Kaefor'l- 

Rich  .-'iiKirc    

Wm<l-or 

Ohio: 

.\slitibula 

Ililtlmro..- 

Malta 

Okbituiiiui: 

Aft^n 

Jay 

Wilburt'iii 
nregon    ScipiKHSse.... 
Fenn.<y!V'tiU!\ 

htywu'li  

Hnxikvillc 

n.inniniion 


.do... 
.do... 


..do. 

..do 

.do 


Falls  (  rctk.   

Galrliin  

n,iwlr>_., - 

MonlrnM-.      

Niw  liithU'hem - 

l'itl>hiirk-l! 

I  iiliirhur^t  liranch 

I  inin  I'rcc  liranch 

l'ltM.'-:iiit  llill.s  liranch... 
V..u:ii.-  \:\'r 

rutriM  iii.  -    lluinac.iMi- 

Khii'ii     1  :  iii'l      Providence, 
I  )iiii'>\  i:ic  >tatioii. 

Nmth  I  .iruUtia: 

F.llorcc 

Hl■l^'(■!and 

Wir.iM.m...      

Tenni"s.<MT    i 'nclda 

Texas 

HulTiilo 

I'iirth.ipe 

Fairlui'i         -.- 

I.iuliz  iliS        

Niiplcs     .     

rtah    H.l.cr 

Wasluiik-toii: 

lie  Kuin 

.New  (Kirt 

y>\*\  \  irpinla: 

Cass  iw  ^y 

(tii'iiville 

l':irsiil  s 

I'lnivillc ...    -    

."■iniiiiuTsviUc  

Whitf  Sulphur  Siiriups-.- 

Wis<-onsln 

Fa»;li-  Kivci-_._ 

Elro\ 


Federal  olQce  building 

Vu»t  office  and  Federal  office  building. 


Federal  office  building .;,     - 

Past  office  and  Federal  office  buildlng. 
_     -do 


-do. 
-do 
.do. 
.do. 


.do 

.do 

.do - 

.do 


.do 

.do 

.do 

.do 


.do.... 
.do.... 
.do..- 
.do.... 
.do.... 
.do... 


.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 


..do 

..do 

..do 

..do 

..do 

..do..-- 


.do. 
-do. 


Tutiil  (87  iiro)e<:ts) . 


...do- 
...do. 
...do. 
...do. 
...do. 
...do. 


.do. 
.do. 


Estimated 

limit  of 

cost 


State  and  place 


Michigan:  Detroit. 


$231,400 
298.800 
116.  SOO 
318.400 

202.000 
174,900 

322,100 
177,200 

310,300 
158.800 
273,900 
164,700 

159.500 
123.600 
1 46,  700 
155.100 

! 
369.400 
181,700  ! 
317,300 
218.100  ! 

139.  .500 
1T4.300 
275.  501) 

2"24.9ai 
12S.  600 
219,  400 
125.300 

245.000 
190.300  : 

■2h3.  700 
252.800 
170.600  ' 

157. 4(X) 
2,53.300 
153.400 
3'20.  lUO 
136.200 
2-J5.400  ' 

291.  4ai 
457.400 
179.600 

186.400 
259.  000 
311.400 
216.  000 

417.200 
261. '200 
161.300 
166,700 
194.  0(X1 
252.  9(M» 
257.  200 
241,200 


349.500 

349,  sai 

343,500 

173,500 
•292,  400 
347,800 


Washington.  D.C 

Illinois:  EdwardsvlUe 

California:  San  Francisco-. 

New  York: 
Bronx 

Do 


Project 


Estimated 

Umit  of 

cost 


.\labama:  Talladega 

Arkansas:  Magnolia 

California: 

Lawndale 

Sacramento 

Van  Nuvs 

Florida:  I'matilla  (revised) 

Georgia: 

.\thcns 

Valdosta 

Idaho: 

Moscow 

St.  Maries  (revised) 

Indiana: 
Hammond  

Indianapolis 

Kentucky:  Frankfort 

.\I  aine : 
Port  land -  -  - ■ 


IRS  national  administrative  service 
center  and  regional  training  center 
building. 

Patent  Office  building  (revised) 

Post  Office  and  Federal  office  building.. 

100  McAUister  Street  Building  (altera- 
tion) 

Post  office  and  Federal  office  building... 
Building-Bronx    Central    Post    Office 

(alteration). 
Post  office  and  Federal  office  building... 
do 


Federal  .\^viation  .\gency 

F'ederal  office  building 

Federal  office  building  (revised) 

Post  office  and  Federal  office  building . 


do. 


Post  office  and  courthouse. 


do 


Rockland- 
Mary  land: 
Hethesda. 


\V  oodlawn -  -  - 

Michigan:  Orand  Rapids  (re- 
vised)  

M  issouri: 

Cai^e  Ciirardeau 

St.  L/Ouis   

Do 


Kansas  City. 


.Montana: 

Billings.     

Butte.  -   

New  Hampshire:  Newmarket 

New  Mexico:  Oallup   

New  York: 

Albany --- 

rtica  - 


North  Carolina: 
(loldshoro       . 

Oxford 

Trenton   

Oreenshoro   . . 

Ohio:  Shelby  .. 


I^ost  office  and  Federal  office  building..  . 

Post  office  and  courthouse  (alteration) . . 

(F'ederal  office  building 

'iPost  offic*  and  courthouse  (alterations).. 

Courthouse  and  Federal  office  building.. 

Post  office  and  Federal  office  building 

(alteration). 
Post  office  and  Federal  office  building... 

National   Institutes  of  Health,   Child 

Research  Center. 
Health,  F:ducation,  and  Welfare-Social 

Security  .administration  Bldgs. 

Courthouse  and  Federal  office  building.. 

...do  

Federal  office  building 

.Military  personnel  record  center  (altera- 
tion). ^, 

Federal  building,  1500  East  Banister  Rd. 
(alteration). 

Post  office  and  courthouse  (alteration). - 

-do --  

Post  office  and  Federal  office  building 

Federal  office  building 


..do 


Post  office,  courthouse  and  customhouse 
(alteration). 


133. 

337. 
146, 
198, 

154, 
374, 

251, 
365, 

182, 
277, 

201 
234 


300  1 

500 

800 

200 

100 

000 

600 

000 
,400 
,500 

,900 
,500 


Pennsylvania:  Erie  - -- 

Sout  h  < " arolina:  Spartanburg. 

Tennessee:  Dyersburg 

Texas: 

Big  Spring 

Houston  

Do 


Federal  office  building  

Post  office  and  Federal  office  building... 

....do     "-v- 

Post  office  and  courthouse  (alteration) . . 
Federal   supply  service   depot   (altera- 
tion). 

U.S.  courthouse  (alt«ration) - ■ 

Post  office  and  courthouse  (alteration)    . 
do   - 


McAllen 

Pearsall 

I'tah:  St.  George- 
Vermont: 
Brattlel>oro 


Post  office  and  Federal  office  building 

Federal  office  building  (alteration) .. 

Veterans'  Administration  building  (al- 
teration). 

Border  patrol  sector  headquarters 

Post  office  and  Federal  office  building... 
Federal  office  building 


Rutland 

Virginia-  Franconia 

Washington:  Seattle 

West  Virginia:  Mount  Hope. 
Wyoming: 

Casper 


Post   office,    courthouse,    and 
office  building  (alteration) . 
.do. 


Federal 


203,000 
253.500 
279,400 
252,  500 
343.000 
236,000 

278,900 
164,300 


20,  768,  600 


I'o 

Washington,  D.C 

W;ishinpton,  D.C.  (metropol- 
itan area). 

Washington,  D.C 

Do 

Do    

Colorado:  Grand  Junction.- . 
Florida:  Miami 


Illinois: 
Chicago. 
Po.- 


lowa:  1  >ubuquo       -   

New    York:  Mitchel    Field, 

lyong  Island. 
.\rizona:  Nogalcs  (.revised)—. 


Federal  supply  service  warehouse 

Federal  office  building -  -  - 

Bureau  of  Mines  building  (alteration)... 

Post  office  and  Federal  office  building 
(construction). 

Post  oilice  and  courthouse  (alteration)_  . 

Acquisition  of  certain  lands  in  square  171. 

General  Services  .Administration  build- 
ing. 

CJovcrnment  Printing  Office 

Citv  Post  Office  (alteration) 

71l"l2th  St.  NW.  (alteration)  (tenta- 
tively programed  for  fiscal  year  1965). 

Post  office  and  courthouse  (alteration)  .. 

Post  office,  courthouse,  and  custom- 
house (alteration). 


$3, 845, 000 


48,238,000 

607,900 

1,041,000 


17,960,000 
2, 375, 000 

453.800 
397,900 

6, 100, 000 

6, 932, 000 

2,  477, 000 

■236,700 

2,812,000 
2,547,000 

1,  739, 000 
1,094,000 

841.000 

13. 638, 000 

1,536,000 

2.300.000 

1.491.000 

561,000 

1,080.000 

9, 179, 000 

6, 2a2.  000 

1.702,000 

14.375,000 

1,060,000 

5, 500, 000 


473,000 

707.000 

310, 100 

3,251,000 

8.  524.  000 
311.000 


665.000 
528.000 
180.000 
760,000 
340,000 

304,000 
490,000 
450,000 

1,367,000 
790,000 
720,000 

760,000 
271,000 
265,200 

772,000 

798,000 

5,  805,  000 

24.  257. 000 

343.000 

5, 178. 000 

575.000 

2, 750, 000 

20, 897, 000 

47, 287, 000 

1,944,000 

369.000 

364,000 
570,000 


Post  office  (main)  (alteration) .-- 

Federal  building,  536  South  Clark  bt. 

(alteration). 
Post  office  and  courthouse  (alteration) .  - 
Federal  center  (alteration)... 


Border  station  facility. 


4. 450, 000 
5,120,000 

600,000 

2. 240, 000 

2, 323, 000 
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(JtNfkAI      SKR\I'i-~     Al.M  t\I>TKATIii\        (  "r.Il  t  1 !,  I  l.-il 

PROPOSKD  SMALL   PUBLIC   BUILUINti   PKuJKCi  >— <  oiituiueil  WAlLKSHLK   I'UuJl.i  KS      Cui.tiuaia 


Statt;  anil  plio- 


Project 


E.stimat^d 

limit  or 

cost 


Stat«  and  place 


Project 


Tiias;  San  Antoniu    reviseUj 


Vermont.   I)«Thy  Line 

rtah:  Ogden   -.  

iTrispectus  propoiinn  can- 
■^tniction  nf  J.^  siii.i'l  piihllc 
l.iiiUlintfS  for  us*"  iir\;n;irlly 
hy  the  Social  Security  Ad- 
ininistration^  U''piirtm>'nt 
of  Health.  K'lucnti.n  md 
V^elfare.  throuKh 
T'nited  StJitt-s. 

Al.iska:  Alaska  ILifb 
the  I'nited  StUcs  ' 
l"ok  Junction  (ior 


I  Post  oilici-  buiUlma.  courthouse  and  Fed- 
ora] office  liuiUTing,  post  office  and 
I      courthouse  (alttTntions). 
j   Boriler  Station  No.  .'  .   

Treasury-ReKional  Service  Center  (IRS). 

FederaJ  builoiii(;s — 


the 


kiia'lian 
r 


Border  station  (revised). 


I'tnnsylvanm    f'hila'lelphla. . 
A  labiiriia    NL  '^ile 


Poet   office   and    courthouse    i  WHUam 

{'etm  Annex  1  i alteration;. 
Federal  olBce  building   


'$1U.  tll.lJIX) 

504.  (WO 
4.823.(1<X) 
5. 307,  OX) 


1,641.000 

275.000 
A.  165.000 


WATERSHED  PROJECTS 


t  li[)er  Rock  <"r»^k  watershed,  Maryland. 

Buck  Creek,  Ky 

HiK  N'ance  i  "rff'k,  .Vi  i 

.\paciie  Juni-tion-(iil(KTt,  Aril 

Cheaha  Creek,  .Via 


June  13.1963 

do . 

June  26. 1963 

do 

do 


*2. 128, 000 
LrUl.lMli) 
.'.  5.W.  UOO 
5.  «7,S,  OOO 
1.950.  UOO 


Willianis-Chandler,  Ariz 

Little  TallaiK)o.sa  Klver,  Oa... 

Chuquatonrhee  Creek.  Miss . — . 

Stillwater  Creek.  Okia 

(iuayanes  River,  I*  R 

Puteau  River,  .\rk.  ami  Okla.. 

.Vli'idle  Kork-oi.ion  River,  Tenn. 

.Nlill  Creek  watershed.  Alabama 

Pine  Creek  watershed.  Texas - 

Middle  I  Konee- Walnut  Creek,  Oa 

Baker  River.  N'.ll     

Lower  Clear  BoRKy  Creek,  Okla 

Snit-Camp  Creek,  okla 

Upper  Bosfjiie  River,  Tex 

Big  Canoy,  Kans.  and  Okla 

Town  Cre»k,  Miss - 

Rush  Cnvk,  I  >hio      . 

North  Fork  of  Powder  River.  Wyo... 

Bear-  lilda  Bogue,  .\Ilas 

Buckeye,  Vriz 

Lower  Bayou,  Okla. 

Upper  Bayou.  Okla 

Okmulgee  Creek,  <>kla 

Turkey  Rldjre  Creek,  S.  Dak 

Hia*&.«see  Klver.  Oa . . . 

Muddy  Creek.  Kans . 

Presque  Isle  Stream.  Maine . 

West  Fork  Duck  Creek.  Ohio 


June  13. 

do... 

do... 

—.-do... 

do... 

do... 

..-.do... 
Mar.  2, 
do.. 


7h2."i 


Mr.  JAVTTS.  Madam  Pre.'^ident,  T  .'^'Kr- 
sest  the  absence  of  a  quorum 

The  PRESIDING  OPTICER.  Thf 
clerk  will  call  the  roll 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Madam  Pre.sident.  I  a.sk 
unanimous  consent  that  ttie  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered 


Without 


DEPARTMENT  OF  DEFENSE  .XP- 
PROPRIATION  BIIX,  1965— CON- 
FERENCE REPORT 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Madam  President.  I 
submit  a  report  of  the  committee  of  con- 
ference on  the  disaitreeuK'  vottvs  of  the 
two  Houses  on  the  amendments  of  the 
Senate  to  the  bill  TI  R  10939'  makm- 
appropriations  for  the  Department  of 
Defense  for  the  fl.scal  year  ending  June 
30,  1965,  and  for  other  purposes  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  for  the  present  con- 
sideration of  the  report 

The  PRESIDING  OFFTCER  The  re- 
port will  be  read  for  the  information  of 
the  Senate. 


The  legislative  clerk  read  the  re- 
port. 

Fnv  c Miirerti.C'    report,  see  the  pro- 

cffd;:.   -  n:   [i.r  Hi>use  of  today.' 

Thr  PiiKSIDING  OPTICER.  Is  thnr 
nb'ecri'n  to  the  present  consideration  of 
r;;.'  report'' 

ThtTe  bemi;  no  ob)ectio:i.  the  Senat<^ 
p:  ic(  tcifd  to  consider  the  report. 

Mr  .I.WITS.  Ihope  the  Senator  from 
(;•:•.  :a  a  :11  help  me  to  this  extent. 
I )<).•>  the  Senator  ki'.o'.v  whether  on  thL'^ 
Mde  of  the  aisle  any  Senator  wishes  r.o- 
tlce  of  consideration  of  the  conf'  ;:.(■. 
report  ■' 

Mr      Rl'SSEI.I        I!.-'     Sf.iato:-     from 


lusetts  'Mr    SAi.roN-T\i  i. '   i.s  thr 
'.btr   .ill    tlif  con- 
H''   sau!   h.f   ui.shed 
appro; '  d  a.-  .soon   iu-^ 


Ma-ssac 

rai^k:.".-'    minority   mnr.bf 

fcr'-nct'  commltt! 

to   hav't^  th.f    rr,)<i 

ixjssible 

Mr.  J.-\Vri's  P-rhap.^  there  culd  be 
a  quorum  rail  af'<  :  '\u-  Senat-or  fi'om 
(Wmi::  :a  ha.^  completed  his  statcmmt  on 
t!a-  CMr;:'>-r''!;rf  re;xir* 

M.-  I-TSSP:!!  I  hf  report  u  .i.s  un^>1J- 
imii:;.^;-.-    a:.'reed    to.      All    tl.--    confcref^ 


were  pre.sent.  and  they  agreed  to  it.    No 
i.vsue  IS  involved. 

Mr    .JAVITS      I  thank  the  Senator 

-Mr  HTSSELL  .Madam  President,  as 
H  R  10939  pa-s.sed  the  other  body,  It 
provult'd  f(ir  appropnatioii.s  t-otaling 
.S4H.7.Ty,l.'67.0(iO.  thf  military  activities  of 
the  Department  of  Defense  e.xcluslve  of 
military  construction  and  civil  defense 
Th.r  Sfiiate  bill  included  appropriations 
totahr.-:  S46. 774. 401. 000  The  committee 
(if  CMiitcrfnce  atireed  on  appropriations 
t^it.ian'  $46.7,T'J 051.000.  wh.ich  i.s.  under 
.ippropnatmn.^  for  fiscal  year  1964,  by 
SI. 47 1.159. 000;  under  the  budget  esti- 
matr-  bv  $718,949,000:  under  the  House 
b;!l  by  $7,LM6.000:  and.  under  the  Senate 
bill  bv  $22,350,000. 

I  a.sk  unanimous  consent  to  have  in- 
rluded  in  the  record  a  tabulation  by 
appropriation  titles  pivin^  the  appro- 
priation.N  for  fiscal  1964,  the  budget  estl- 
matfs.  the  House  allowances,  the  Senate 
allowances,  and  the  conference  allow- 
anrr.s 

There  beuiR  no  objection,  the  tabula- 
tion \\a.s  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RtcoRD.  as  follows: 


Department  of  Defensf  appropriation  bill,  1985  i  //  l\ .  109S9) 


Item 


(1) 


TITLE    1 —  PER.^iSNI'  ! 

.Military  pervtnnel,  .Vfiiiy.. 
Military  personnel,  Nivv 
.Military    personnel.     M  trine 

(  orps .  -  

Military  personnel,   Kit  Force 
Reserve  perv)nnel.  .\rtiiv 
Reserve  personnel,  N  iv.     .. 
Riserve     personnel,      M  irine 

Corps 

Res«'rve  personnel,   V;r  V   rre. 
National     (iiiard     i»r^u:riel, 

.\rniy 

National     Ciuard     i»Tsonnel. 

A  \i  Force 


Appropriation, 

fiscal  year 
I»i4 


(2) 


«, 


-J. 

57. 
249, 

'"I 


^10,000 

600.  noo 

;  <'    til 

7W.  UW 
000,000 


Budget 

estimate, 

fiscul  year 

1965 


(3) 


•  a,oss,aoa 

T47,  000, 

-'4J.  HOC. 
«»,  200, 

31^900, 
50,200, 

27i.80a 

69.300, 


000 
000 


House 
allowance 


(4) 


»«4,221, 
«3,O4S.0n( 


OOO         '  741, 000, 
(J<X)    I'  4,  3»3,  tX)0, 

(«)i.i         -'4J,  yoo, 

000  :       "  W.  ."00. 

000  "  30,  900. 

nO)  "  59,  MX 


UOO  I 

00(J 


274.500. 
09.  3(W. 


000 

000 

000 

OOO 
000 

000 
000 

OOO 

OOO 


Senate 
allowance 


(6) 


»«.  221,  000,  OOO 
«  3, 045, 000, 000 

■  741,  (XX).  000 

•^  4.  3S3,  OrX).  000 

.'42.  900, 1)00 

I!    ■CI     .f«>    '»») 

i;  >  .  ...   iiii 
XS&MJU,000 

/77,aoaooo 

69,30a000 


('onferor.::e 
allowance 


(«) 


J  M.  .'21,000,000 
•  3,  IH5,  000, «» 

^741,000,000 
'    4,  3J«,  000.  000 

-'4.',  900,  00(3 
"  99,200,000 

i>  30, 9ri),  OOO 
»  so.  200,  (100 

277,  .500.  000 

60.  3(10,  (XIO 


Conference  allowance  compared  to— 


.Vppropriation. 

(Iscal  year 

I9(H 

(7) 


-f-$247,000.000 
+  188,200.000 

+  15,400,000 

+  17.  300.  (K« 

+32.  300, 1100 

+4,  100,  (XK) 

+  1,  INK),  (110 
+  1.500,(«)0 

+2&5OO.00O 

+7,  800, 000 


Budget  esti- 
mate, liscHl 
year  1965 

(8) 


-$10, 000, 000 
-10.000,000 

-8,000,000 
-0,000,000 


+3, 000, 000 


House 
allowanc<> 


(») 


+»3,000.000 


Seiult 
ailowaiiu' 


(10) 


->3,  *«'  " 


.See  footnotes  at  end  '>f  tabi*'. 
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Itc  III 


(1) 


Appropriation, 

fiscal  year 

1964 


U') 


TlTir    11       PKRS.^NVr.I, 

K,.i:r.'M">.  >"f'"^  

Td.il,  titi>   1      -    

j^f      ll-,iPtK\TI".^       .\N1' 

Oper»ti...i   :u.!    .....mlrninro, 

Ann\ 
OMfalKm   :ui'l    iiuunt.'iiauce, 

mVrat'ion   ml   iii:iiiiteiuince, 

M^iriiK  I  ori>'-- 
(i[,.riiti"ii   ""'    in,.iiiliiKiucc, 

Mr  Kiiriv 
UfxTlil!""    iiii'l    !i.:iiiitcii:ince, 

ii>.ritl.'ii   -i:'!    nuiuitciUinco, 

'\n;iv  .\Hlinii:il  1  .iKird.. 
Operaium   nn^l    in.iinlcn.iiKt', 

Sglloi.^il   H<Mr-l    (T   ih.'    I'r... 
moiaiii  "'  '^"'''  I'r''^'''^'' 

riai:!!.-.,  !>' f'"-''     ^ 

rn!l!!:ip'l''li".    '  'I'fl'II^i' 

>ialarii's  iiii'l  iiiM'iiM's,  Court 
Totiil,  till''  11 

Tint     111— liUHl   llhMl.NT 

I'rtn-iirenicnt    of    fiiMi'iuciit 

and  nitoiUs,  Army...       .- 
ITocurenient   of  iiircraft    .in! 

missiles.  Navy 

ShipUiilili'iK  i"'*^'  convtrsion. 

Navy.     - 

Other  protiirftiiitit.  Navy 
Procurement,  .Marine  Corps 
.(Aircraft     procurenu  ii.      .\ir 

Force 

Mivsile      priK-urenieiit,      Air 

hiirw  

':;.iT  [iriK'uri  iiicnt,  \ir  rnrcr, 
IT  *uri'iiient,    I'efi  v.^r    .ifi  n- 

CICS ■    

Total,  title  III 

tit;  [  |\  KI  -1  \K'  11.  I'l  VLI.- 
01\;  1  M.  Tl.-T.  \M'  KV  M  r- 
ATI'N 

Ri-seari  h.  <levelopmeiit,  test, 
iii'l  i'valii;ilion,  .\rniy.._ 

Ki"-e:irch.  (levclopni'iit.  ic^t. 
i.'i'l  «  valiiiitidii,  .\.i\  >  _ 

R.-^iirrh,  developniml,  test, 
Hii'l  (■v;iliiati(in.  .\ir  Force     . 

luNMTi  li.  ilevclopnu  tit.   trst. 
ill  1     I'valualioii,      1  irfi'ii-r  i 
ii^euciei .    - 

Yv  .reency  fund,  Defense. 


$1,2-2S,  UK),  000 


Budget 

estimate, 

fiscal  year 

1965 


(3) 


Ilou.'e 
allowance 


(4) 


Senate 
allowance 


(5) 


$1, 399,  000, 000 


13,  h53.  900,  000 


14,  597, 000,  000 


3,369,071,000 

2.913,  t>00,  000 
191.325,000 

4.  3,V'i.  ."iflO.  000 

44h,  IKXJ.  OOO 

180,  800,  000 

222,700,  0(X) 

5>,  000 
19,(100,  (lOO 
l.S.  IKK),  IXX) 

509, two 

ll,714,tW3.000 

2.  yai.oiM.  (KKi 

2.  '^^».  145.  000 

2.  059.  ,>y.  IKKI 

1.  175.  2;U.(»K1 
2111.960.  (»K) 

3.  3s5.  575.  (KKI 

2.  Hl.y.ll.  OIK) 
»Ts.  2\»y.  IKK) 

4:<.  UA.  IKK) 

15.  7lKi.  l>47.  IKK) 


3, 463,  000, 000 

3, 159, 000, 000 

188, 000, 000 

4, 606,  000, 000 

616, 986, 000 

188,000,000 

236, 000, 000 

484,000 

i<  23, 000, 000 

1,5,000,000 

530,000 


Conference  allowance  compared  tc 


Conference 
allowance 


(6) 


.Appropriation, 

fiscal  vear 
19«>4 

(7) 


$1,  399,  OIK),  0(»  i  $1,  399.  im  m\      $1.  399.  000.  (KK) 


14.  565.  000.  IKK  I   ,    14.  564.  tXKi.  IWO   1    14.  56?.,  ftK),  000 


3,  429,  000, 
3, 128,  000, 

188,000, 

4,  560,  000, 

514,986, 

188,000. 

236. 000. 

4S4, 

li  23,  0(K), 

15,000, 


OOO 
000 
000 
000 
000 
IX)0 

000 

000 
OIK) 
(KX) 


+$171,000,000 


+714,  100,  IKK) 


Budget  esti- 
mate, fiscal 
year  1965 

(8) 


House 
allowance 


(9) 


Senate 
allowance 


(10) 


$-29,(KK).LKW  I   +$3.  000.  000       +$3,400,000 


12,396,000,000 


1,  779.  000,  000 

2,  515.  000.  000 

1,  966,  0(KI,  000 

1,0,58.  0(K).  000 

181,  0(XJ,  000 

3, 663,  (KK),  000 

1,730.  (K)0.  000 
H02.  0(K).  000 

62.  OOO.  000 


530.1 


000 
12, 280, 0(X),  000 


3,  444, 
3,144, 

1S>). 

4,  SKO, 
511, 
18S, 
236, 

i'23, 
15, 


(XK),  000 

350,  UV) 

000.000 

450.  UOO 

620.  CKKJ 

0(K1.  (KKI 

OIK),  (K)  I 

4.S4,  IXK) 
(KKI,  WKI 
IKK),  0(X)   ! 

.530,000 


3,  439, 
3,144. 

ISh. 

4,  5f)7. 
511, 
IHS 
236 


1-  23 
15 


12,331,434,000 


000,000 
3,50,  0«X) 

IXKI,  UOO 
500,001) 
620, 1.KXJ 
000.  (KKI 

,  000,  0(;k) 

4>«4.0»X) 
.IKJO.CXK) 
,  IKK).  000 

530,000 


+69,929,000  I 

+■2.30,  7,'iS,  000 

-3,  325,  000 

+212,  0(KI.  0(K1 

+65.  620.  000 

+7,  '200, 000 

+13.300,000 

-44,000 
+4,000,000 

+21,000 


-24,000,000 
-14,650,000 

-3S,  5fX),  000 
-5,366,000 


+10,000,000 
+  16,350,000 

+7,  500, 000 
-366,000 


-5,  000, 000 


-12,950.000 


12,313,484,000 


1,  650,  1%,  iXX) 

2.  496.  3,5S.  UVI 

1,961.  176.  IKKi 

1.041.440.  IKK) 

162,  944.  (KKI 


1,  ii.56.  3'J6.  («KJ 

2.  496.  3,5,''.  UK) 

1.  9,30.  i>76,  KKI 

1,041.440.  IKKi 

162.  944.  IKKI 


j      1.6.56.  S'Jti.WX) 

2.  496.  358,  000 

nail.  1176,  0(K) 

l.mi.  44(1.  UX) 

162.  944.  IKKJ 


+599,461,000 


-82.516,000      +33,484,000 


1 .  274.  698.  00(.)      - 122.  604.  IKX) 


-39J 


+6.  200.  (KK) 


-17,950.000 


7^7,  IKKJ 


3,  554,  737,  (KK)   '     3.  594.  737.  iK«i        ;i  ,563.  737.  IXK) 


13.  756.  000.  Om 


T  >t  ,;.  titli  IV. 


T..i    .,   tit, 

HlKl    l\    - 


1.     II,     III, 


1,38'i,  141,IXX) 
1,.52.5.  713.  000 
3.  4,53,  376,  000 


434,  (KK),  IKX) 
If  l.V),  UKI,  IKX) 

6.  949.  230,  0«K) 


1,397.000,000 
1,451,000,000 
3,  ■205. 000, 000 

519,  (XX),  000 
16  150,000,000 


1,730.  IX)0.  IKK) 
779,0^6.  IKK) 

62,  (XK).  UX) 


1.  730.  UKI.  IKKI 
779.  09ti.  OKI 

62.  IX » I.  (KKJ 


1.  7*1.  UK).  000 
779.  I»9t').  UKI 


-r29.  513.  (XX) 

-133.  791.0(KI 

-39.  016,  IKKI 

+  178.162.000 

-411.990.000 
-99.  203,  fXK) 


-18.  642,  UX) 

-3.5.  924,  UXI  1    -31,100,000 

-16.  ,560.  000  I 

-18.  056.  (XX)  I 

-99.263.000 
-22.  904.  000 


+9.000,000  \   -31.000.000 


62.  UK).  000  +18.836.000 


T^:;^ruK)'  "kI  4,53:i47.  (KX)      13, 42-2.  047.  000  {-2.284.000,000      -333,953,000    ^^^15^9OaQ00_i^3UXX).  OOO 


1. 340,  045, 000 


1,340, 1 »45.  UK  I  ,  1,340, 1145.  UK) 
1,  369.  560,  (XX)  !  1,  374,  560.  UKI  I  1.  372.  7i)l),  UKl 
3, 118,  UK),  U)0        3,  112,  UKI.  UKI        3.  112.  UK),  UK) 


4>'.  2'23,  210,  000 


6.  7?2,  000, 000 


47,471,000,000 


498,715.  UK) 
19  l.V),  (KX),  UK) 


49S.  71.5,  000 
"  lU),  (KKI,  (KK) 


498,  715,  UX) 
u  125,  (KX),  (KX) 


-46,  096,  (KK) 
-1,52,  953,  UXI 
-341,376,  (KK) 


+64.  715,  lH'.0 
-25,  UXI,  000 


-5(3.955,000 

-78,  240,  OOO  I     +3.  200,  000 


-1,800,000 


-93,  000,  (KX) 


-6,000,000 


-'20  '285,000    :--- 

•25,  UK),  UK)      -25,000,000  \  +25,000,000 


-^:7^^:^w'~^:^.^^:^^^^ '^^^^^^^^^^\  -500,710,000  '^-^A^o,m '  -27.^00,000 1  +^^,200^ 


46,  759,  ^267,  (KK)      46, 


74,  4111,  (XXI  I  46,752,051,000  , -1,  471,  1.59,  UX)      -71^949,000  |     -7,216,000  |   -22,350.000 


'  In  siddition.  *177.2iX),UXi  to  be  derived  by  transfer. 
!  Ill  uddilioii!  $7",UK).iKKi  to  be  derived  by  transfer, 
'  III  addition,  $,v'..(i«i.ii«Ki  to  be  derived  by  transfer. 
'  In  adititlon.  $.I'2o.i««i,iKKi  to  tu'  derived  by  transfer, 
i  In  addition.  $.5(..ii(K).iit»i  to  l.e  derived  by  transfer. 
'  In  addilioii.  j;<',(i.m«i.:iiii)  to  be  derived  by  transfer. 
■  III  aildiiion!  ■i;(.,iKK..iKKi  id  be  derived  by  transfer. 
'  In  ad'iitiiiiL  Vi7.i»Ki.uKito  be  derived  by  transfer. 
•  In  addition.  'f7'.i««i.i  ui  to  be  deriveii  by  transfer. 
f  In  ad'lilioii.  •f.^i'.iKKi.iiui  to  lie  derived  by  transfer. 
11  In  ii'l  !;'  ion]  $,(.4i"'.i««i  to  be  derived  by  transfer. 

The      PRESIDING      OFFICER.      The 

question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  conference 
report. 

The  report  was  agreed  to. 

Mr  RUSSELL.  Madam  President,  in 
accortiancc  with  the  suggestion  of  the 
Senator  from  New  York,  I  suggest  the 
absence  of  a  quorum.         

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

ex 1135 


12  In  addition.  $1.2tKi,(KK)  to  lie  derived  by  transfer. 

;:  };;  ::;i;||;!;;;;'  ^r':^^'ul::lo:^e^V:^>^'^'^^e  denvod  bytransferfrom  appro. 

.viiilable  lo  Ih^  r)epaVtnH.nt  of  Defense  for  fiscal  year  1964  and  to  be  .mmediately 

"'.'"If addition  Sl,5i),iKK).U)0  to  be  derived  by  transfer  from  other  aPP™IJ"atioiis  avail- 
.Ude  for  id-iiu  ai'on  in  the  respective  fiscal  year,  and  authority  to  transfer  an  additional 
$'2UJ,(KK,),(K)0  under  certain  conditions— see  sec.  536. 


Mr.  JAVITS.  Madam  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  a 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered, 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Madam  President,  do  I 
understand  that  the  conference  report 
on  the  Defense  appropriation  bill  has 
been  approved? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  It  has 
been  agreed  to. 


INTEREST    EQUALIZATION   TAX   ON 
CERTAIN  FOREIGN  SECURITIES 
The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (H.R.  8000)  to  amend  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Code  of  1954,  to  impose  a 
tax  on  acquisition  of  certain  securities 
in  order  to  equalize  costs  of  longer  term 
financing  in  the  United  States  and  in 
markets  abroad,  and  for  other  purposes. 
Mr.  JAVITS.    Madam  President,  I  re- 
fer now  to  the  substitute  for  the  bill, 
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which  I  have  offeied  In  e-->iience  it  urive.s 
standby  authority  to  the  President,  to 
establish  a  Capital  Issues  Committee. 
which  would  have  jurisdiction  in  resp^'ct 
of  issues  of  forei«i^.  securities  in  the  Unit- 
ed States.  It  is  really  a  measme  of  vol- 
untary control  over  capital  issue  flota- 
tion in  this  country. 

The  Committee  is  to  be  established  by 
the  President,  if  he  de.sires  to  invoke  the 
authority;  and  he  may  thereupon  ap- 
prove a  voluntary  agreement  or  program 
or  conduct  of  activities  of  the  Commit- 
tee if  he  finds  it  is  in  the  national  in- 
terest. 

FYom  that  point  on.  the  committee 
would  function  as  an  auronomous  body 
for  this  purpose.  The  amendment  would 
give  the  President  standby  authority. 
which  he  could  in  turn  delegate  to  any 
officer  or  agency  of  the  United  States, 
such  as  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 

The  amendment  is  a  classic  alterna- 
tive to  the  kind  nf  unique  tax  which  is 
provided  in  the  bill,  the  interest  equali- 
zation tax. 

The  amendment  exempts  from  the 
antitrust  laws  acts  by  U  S  pers^^ns 
which  occur  while  auttiority  conferred 
on  the  President  by  this  act  is  in  effect, 
if  such  acta  are  pursuant  to  a  request  by 
the  President  and  found  by  the  Presi- 
dent to  be  in  the  national  interest. 

Under  this  authority,  the  President  or 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  could 
prescribe  guidelines  regarding  the  over- 
all value  of  new  foreign  .securities  that 
may  be  sold  in  any  one  year  to  U.S. 
residents  without  undue  jeopardy  to  the 
U.S.  balance-of-payments  position.  In 
turn,  the  Capital  Issues  Committee,  that 
could  be  created  under  this  authority 
would  advise  the  Treasury  of  the  advisa- 
bility, in  their  judgment,  of  the  sale  of 
individual  new  foreign  .securities 

Such  a  Capital  Ls.sues  Committee 
would  be  composed  of  Investment  bank- 
ers, underwriters,  and  other  key  repre- 
sentatives of  the  US,  financial  commu- 
nity, as  well  as  representatives  of  the 
general  public  and  the  Treasury  The 
Secretary  of  the  Trea..sury.  or  his  desig- 
nee, could  appropriately  act  as  chair- 
man of  the  committee 

The  first  question  asked  about  this 
matter  is.  Is  there  a  precedent  for  if^ 
Of  course;  there  is  a  very  clear  prece- 
dent. That  precedent  exists  in  tlie  com- 
mittee called  the  Voluntary  Credit  Re- 
straint Committee  established  by  the 
Federal  Reserve  Board  m  March  1951. 
imder  the  provisions  of  section  708  of  the 
Defense  Production  Act  of   1950. 

The  Federal  Reserve  Board  was  dele- 
gated authority  by  the  President  to  de- 
velop a  voluntary  program  to  restrain 
domestic  credit  This  was  at  the  time  of 
the  Korean  war.  The  Federal  Reserve 
Board,  in  close  consultation  with  the 
Voluntary  Credit  Restraint  Committee. 
developed  a  program  for  voluntary  credit 
restraint  and  issued  a  statement  of  prin- 
ciples. It  was  the  Committee's  primary 
responsibility  to  establish  criteria  for 
distinguishing  between  essential  and 
nonessential  credit  at  the  time  of  what 
was  tantamount  to  a  national  emergency. 
The  Comnilttee  issued  a  .series  of  bulle- 
tins covering  various  kinds  of  credit,  and 
specifying  the  kinds  which  it  would  al- 


low The  National  Committee  also  set 
up  regional  committees  to  deal  with  the 
.same  problems  in  various  sections  of  the 
country.  Was  the  Committee  on  Volun- 
tary Credit  Restraint  effective?  The 
ai'.swtT  IS  that  it  was 

We  find  the  first  clue  to  its  activities  in 
the  Federal  Re.srrve  Bullttins  of  July 
1951.  m  which  It  wh.s  stated 

Thr''Ui4ii  voluntary  cooperation  of  lliou- 
sands  or  Individual  financing  instltutluns 
under  the  program,  progress  has  been  made 
in  the  restriction  or  postponement  of  credit 
not  essential  to  the  economy  at  this 
time  •  *  •  While  it  is  Impossible  to  deter- 
mine precisely  the  volume  of  credit  that  has 
been  denied,  a  \ery  large  number  of  loan 
reque.sts.  Including  several  sizable  ones,  have 
been  delayed  or  refused  by  lenders  acting 
voluntarily  In  accordance  with  the  principles 
of    the   program 

In  November  1951  the  Federal  Reserve 
Bulletin  reported  at;ain  that 

The  voluntiiry  rredll  restraint  program 
has  be^n  one  :>f  the  f.irtors  rontrlbuting  U) 
the  abatement  uf  inflationary  pressures  dur- 
ing the  Ute  spring  and  summer  of  1951. 

The  Federal  Reserve  Bulletin  of  March 
1952  — the  service  of  this  Comrn:tt«-e  hav- 
mt?  ended  in  May  1952.  following  about 
a  year  of  operation,  something  like  the 
period  of  time  which  the  projxxsrd  tax  is 
expected  to  remain  m  effect — declared 

At  the  autset  of  the  program,  which  was 
without  precedent  In  the  country's  tlnanclal 
history,  there  wa.s  widespread  skepticism  as 
to  what  might  be  accomplished  by  a  self- 
regiUatlon  effort  In  the  highly  competitive 
field  of  lending  This  has  been  supplanted 
by  a  recognition  that  the  pro^r^im  has  proved 
practicable,  workable  und  effective  as  a  sup- 
plement to  national  and  regional  aminUt- 
tees,  consisting  uf  representatives  of  financial 
institutions  which  extend  U*  all  parts  of  the 
Country,  have  provided  lenders  with  criteria 
which  have  assisted  them  In  differentiating 
between  thc»se  credits  which  are  essentia! 
and  th'jse  which  are  not.  As  a  result,  the 
need  for  credit  restraint  In  the  Interest  of 
a  sound  d<jnar  hiis  become  more  widely  un- 
derstiKxl  that  probably  could  have  l>een  ac- 
complished by  any  other  means 

Unlike  the  measure  presently  under 
consideration,  the  level  of  capital  out- 
flows due  to  the  sale  of  new  forei'.,'n  se- 
curities could  tx'  effectively  controlled  by 
the  Capital  Issues  Committee,  That  it 
would  nut  h*^  a  departure  from  estab- 
lished United  SUtes  practices  is  evi- 
denced by  the  Voluntary  Credit  Restraint 
Committee,  t-o  which  I  have  referred  .\t 
present  the  U  S  Government  exercl.ses 
control  over  such  international  financial 
transactions  as  tho.se  involvin;-'  AID  and 
I>'partment  of  Defen.se  Unlike  the  In- 
terest equalization  tax  pro[)osed  by  the 
admmi.stration.  tiie  Capital  I.s.sues  Com- 
mit U-e  would  b«>  a  standby  operation  and 
would  be  fstiiblished  by  the  President 
only  if  our  balance-of-paymenUs  situa- 
tion ai,'ain  reachtni  a  *.ntical  status  Al.so. 
such  a  committee  (•.>uld  b*-  dismantled 
at  will  This  'Aould  not  be  the  case  with 
the  tax  proposed  by  the  administration, 
becau.se  the  tax  would  remain  m  effect 
until  the  end  of  1965,  whether  needed  or 
not.  and  would  have  to  be  repealed  by 
law  in  order  U)  abolish  it  beforehand 
It  would  apply  across  the  board,  no  mat- 
ter what  the  Interest  mmht  be  In  re.spect 
of  tiie  i.s.sue.  except  in  resfiect  of  i;eneric 
exemptions,  which.  Incidentally,  take  the 


heart  out  of  the  tax.  and  provide  that 
Canada  shall  be  exempt  Undoubtedly 
tile  exemption  will  be  extended  to  Japan 

Mr,  LONG  of  Louisiana,  .Madam 
President,  will  the  Senator  vield' 

Mr  JAVITS,    I  yield 

Mr  LONG  of  Louisiana  I  liave  dls- 
cu.s.s.'d  this  question  with,  the  Treasury 
It  is  my  understanding'  that  the  Treasury 
defiiutely  do<'s  not  intend  to  extend  this 
provision  .so  as  to  make  it  apply  to  Japan 
Tlie  Treasur>'  has  no  plans  whatever  to 
exempt  Japanese  .securities  under  this 
provision,  which  would  make  possible 
and  which  was  miended  U3  make  pos- 
sible, an  accord  with  Canada,  under 
which  Canada  could  borrow  from  the 
United  States  to  meet  her  deticit,  but 
not  to  increase  her  surplus. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  have  no  doubt  what- 
ever of  the  ^;o<)d  faith  of  the  Senator's 
asvsertion.  I  accept  it  completely.  I  do 
not  even  doubt  the  i^ood  faith  of  the 
thuUKht — I  do  not  like  to  call  it  a  de- 
termination— of  the  Treasuiy  Depart- 
ment. 

But  in  my  judgment,  the  pressures  of 
reality  will  be  so  great  with  respect  to 
Japan,  with  which  we  enjoy  a  favorable 
balance   of    payments,    which   ureiently 
needs  capital,  and  which  must  look  in 
essence  to  tliis  market  for  that  purpose. 
It  is  so  much  in  our  national  Interest 
that   this  capital   market  shall   not  be 
closed  to  Japan — that  is  my  honest  con- 
viction, based  upon  considerable  knowl- 
edge of  the  situation — that  whether  they 
think  so  now  or  not,  that  is  exactly  what 
will   happen.     The  Treasury  will  be  in 
charge     The  Senate  shows  every  dispo- 
sition to  pa.ss  the  bill.     However.  I  ask 
.Senators    to    bear    with    me    for   a  few 
months,  so  that  we  may  see  what  will 
happen  with  respect  to  Japan,  which  is, 
in  many  ways,  a  ca.se  analogous  to  that 
of  Canada,   because   rumors   have  been 
rife  that  that  is  what  the  Treasury  will 
have  to  do.     I  do  not  wish  by  my  state- 
ment   to    persuade    the    Senator    from 
Louisiana  to  say  tliat  the  Treasury  will 
not  do  it.     But  our  national  interest  is 
so    infinitely   superior   to    any    pride  of 
authorship  that  I  would  want  the  Treas- 
ury to  exempt  Japan  if  that  were  in  our 
national    interest,   no   matter  what  the 
Treasury  says  now. 

I  am  «lad  the  Senator  has  obtained 
this  information,  because  it  enables  me 
to  clarify  an  assertion  I  have  made  It 
is  my  judirment  that  the  pressure  of  In- 
ternational economics  has  caused  our 
Government  to  make  that  decision  with 
respect  to  Japan.  If  it  were  inhibited  by 
some  colloquy  among  Senators  or  some 
lx)sitlon  it  would  have  to  as.sume  in  order 
to  have  the  bill  passed,  the  situation 
would  be  even  worse  than  it  is  now. 

Mr  LONG  of  Louisiana.  As  the  Sen- 
ator in  chart^e  of  the  bill,  and  as  spokes- 
man for  the  committee,  I  may  .say  that 
this  provision  has  been  explained  to  us. 
The  provision  does  not  envisage  Japan. 
I  do  not  doubt  that  it  could  be  .seized 
upon  and  interpreted  in  such  fashion  as 
to  bring  about  such  a  re.sult.  But  it  Is 
not  intended;  and  it  is  my  judgment  that 
if  the  Treasury  wishes  to  extend  it  to 
Japan,  the  Treasury  should  come  before 
us  on  this  matter,  but  I  do  not  believe 
there  is  any  intention  now  to  extend  this 
exemption  to  Japan. 


l96J^ 

w  TAVlTS  With  all  due  respect  and 
.  J!rpn?e  I  liope  that  the  Senator  will 
"^n  let  that  stand  as  the  final  view  of  the 
"°'  nnttee  I  b.  H  him  to  think  it  over 
TXlh     in  my  judgment,  this  bill  is 

eS'^enou^l^  If  '^  «^°^1^  ^"  enacted.  I 
J?;5,  of  course,  that  the  Senator  be- 
ueves  It  IS  a  good  bill,  and  that  he  is 
Tom  to  vote  for  it;  and  I  respect  him 
f,?iv  for  It  However.  I  hope  that  we 
L,  not  tie  the  hands  of  the  administra- 
non  because  one  of  the  real  curses  in 
he  bill  IS  Its  inflexibility.  I  would  hope 
Zt  we  would  not  make  it  more  inflexible 
S  any  assertion  made  in  the  Chamber. 
We  all"  wish  our  Govermnent  and  country 
Z  nut  Its  best  foot  forward  and  follow  a 
^.,cv  which  is  best  for  it.  We  do  not 
oash'to  inhibit  it  in  that  regard.  That  is 
what  I  submit  to  the  Senator  in  the  Japa- 
nese situation. 

Mr  LONG  of  Louisiana.  As  one 
strongly  in  support  of  the  bill,  it  is  my 
view  that  the  Treasury  Department  feels 
that  the  proposed  legislation  and  the 
amendment  which  is  proposed  to  take 
care  of  the  Canadian  problem  need  not 
and  should  not  apply  to  Japan,  and  it  is 
•lot  intended  so  to  apply.  We  should  not 
Inake  legislative  history  which  would 
cause  the  feeling  that  it  was  intended 
to  have  it  apply  to  Japan. 
The  committee  report  spells  that  out: 
Your  committee  believes  that  the  Cana- 
dian-United States  relationship  with  respect 
to  the  clase  integration  of  their  capital 
markets  and  Us  Implications  lor  the  Cana- 
dian b.Uance  of  payments  Is  unique,  and  that 
exemption  of  new  Issues  of  Canadian  securi- 
ties under  this  discretionary  provision  should 
not  under  normal  circumstances  be  extended 
to  securities  of  other  countries. 
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That  does  not  preclude  the  assertion 
that  the  authority  to  exempt  Japanese 
securities  exists.  I  would  say  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  York  that  I  do  not  believe 
this  authority  would  be  exercised  without 
advising  Congress  as  to  the  reasons  why 
it  should  be  done. 

Mr  JAVITS.  In  that  statement,  I  go 
alone  with  the  Senator  from  Louisiana. 
It  is  different  from  what  he  previously 
stated,  I  am  delighted  that  he  made  the 
.■Jtatement.  We  are  of  one  mind  on  that 
score  I  know  that  we  all  wish  the  Gov- 
ernment to  do  what  is  best  for  the  people 
and  the  country,  and  not  to  have  its 
hands   tied   behind  its  back. 

My  eves  are  wide  open  to  the  fact  that 
we  shall  be  giving  the  Government  such 
authority  if  this  bill  is  enacted  into  law. 
We  can  expect  it  to  use  that  authority 
and  not  to  run  away  from  it  or  be  afraid 

of  It, 

The  major  European  countries  have 
gov(>rnment  controls  over  foreign  secu- 
rities i.ssues  These  are  the  major  fac- 
tors which  affect  the  capital  market  in 
the  world.  This  type  of  regulation  exists 
in  Switzerland,  in  the  Benelux  countries. 
in  France,  and  also  in  the  United  King- 
dom, There  the  Government,  or  in  some 
cases  a  central  bank  authority,  exercises 
control  over  foreign  securities  issues.  In 
the  case  of  Switzerland,  moral  suasion  is 
effective.  Because  it  is  a  small  country, 
the  Government  nods  its  head  and  every- 
one more  or  less  follows  along  with  what 
is  wished.  Or  perhaps  the  Government 
acts  in  in  cooperation  with  stock  ex- 


change listing  committees.  That  is  the 
technique  in  the  Benelux  countries.  Per- 
haps, the  most  analogous  case  is  our 
sister  country  of  the  United  Kingdom, 
where  action  is  taken  on  the  advice  of 
the  Capital  Issues  Committee,  exactly  the 
proposal  which  is  before  the  Senate  in 
this  amendment. 

The  Capital  Issues  Committee  idea  has 
wide  support  in  the  financial  community. 
For  example,  the  president  of  the  Manu- 
facturers Hanover  Trust  Co.  of  New 
York,  a  former  Chairman  of  the  Coimcil 
of  Economic  Advisers  to  the  President. 
Grabriel  Hauge  has  pointed  out  in  a  No- 
vember 1963  speech,  that  a  voluntary 
program  patterned  after  the  voluntary 
credit  restraint  program  of  1957  should 
be  developed  as  an  alternative  to  this 
bill.  The  Association  of  Stock  Exchange 
Firms  feels  the  same  way.  The  president 
of  the  New  York  Stock  Exchange  feels 
the  same  way.  So  do  a  number  of  other 
stock  exchange  houses.  Also,  great  na- 
tional newspapers,  such  as  the  New  York 
Times  and  the  Washington  Post,  have 
consistently  supported  the  creation  of  a 
Capital  Issues  Committee  as  an  alterna- 
tive to  the  interest  equalization  tax 
specified  in  the  bill. 

Madam  President.  I  point  out  the 
statement  of  a  former  high  official  of  our 
Government,  a  former  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury.  Mr.  Dan  Throop 
Smith,  who  testified  before  the  Finance 
Committee.  His  testimony  begins  on 
page  246  of  the  hearings.  He,  as  well  as 
other  witnesses,  came  out  strongly  for  a 
Capital  Issues  Committee  as  an  alterna- 
tive, a  much  better  alternative  than  the 
interest  equalization  tax. 

With  respect  specifically  to  the  Capital 
Issues  Committee,  he  stated  on  page  252 
as  follows: 

Senator  McCarthy,  Do  you  think  that 
same  benefit  might  be  secured  through  the 
creation  of  a  Capital  Issues  Committee  of 
some  kind? 

Mr.  Smith,  Oh.  I  definitely 

Senator  McCarthy.  Perhaps  you  testified 
to  that  In  your  statement. 

Mr.  Smith,  Yes.  It  seems  to  me  that  is  an 
area  where  there  are  a  relatively  small  num- 
ber of  major  underwriters  who  are  highly 
responsible  members  of  the  financial  com- 
munity, a  Capital  Issues  Committee  of  some 
kind  would  be  most  effective.  Senator  Javits 
referred  In  his  statement  to  a  precedent,  I 
think  In  1950,  at  the  time  of  t-he  Korean  war, 
when  a  small  number  of  responsible  citizens 
acted  voluntarily  to  solve  a  major  credit 
squeeze.  I  believe  moral  suasion  can  be  very, 
very  eflfective. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  Capital  Issues 
Committee  technique  is  established 
banking  practice  followed  in  other  coun- 
tries, notably  in  the  United  Kingdom, 
and  has  worked  well.  It  is  on  an  estab- 
lished and  solid  basis.  We  are  dealing 
with  entities  from  great  underwriting 
companies  of  the  country  which  have 
already  shown  in  respect  to  the  banking 
system  of  the  country',  through  the 
Voluntary  Credit  Committee  which  I 
described,  that  a  matter  of  this  kind 
can  be  administered  without  very  close 
supervision  and  under  authority  of  the 
Treasury  in  a  very  effective  way  without 
involving  the  danger  of  inflexibility,  and 
the  prejudicial  blow  to  our  leadership  of 
the  free  world  in  terms  of  the  banking 


system,  and  the  money  and  credit  in- 
volved in  the  interest  equalization  tax. 

In  short,  the  President  can  get  every- 
thing done  that  he  wants  done  within 
an  established,  effective  pattern,  and 
without  ruruiing  afoul  of  new  and  unique 
ideas  which,  in  my  judgment,  can  be  very 
helpful  to  the  United  States  in  the  crit- 
ical aspects  of  its  strength  in  the  finan- 
cial field.  ^  ,     ^ 

Mr.    KEATING.      Madam    President, 

will  the  Senator  jield? 
Mr.  JAVITS.  I  yield. 
Mr.  KEATING.  Madam  President,  I 
am  happy  to  join  my  colleague  from  New 
York  [Mr.  Javits]  as  a  cosponsor  of  this 
amendment  to  authorize  a  capital  issues 
committee. 

The  amendment  would  authorize  the 
President  to  consult  with  persons  in  the 
financial  and  investment  fields  and  en- 
courage the  reaching  of  an  agreement  or 
program,  with  Presidential  approval,  de- 
signed to  limit  the  sales  of  new  foreign 
issues  or  debt  obligations  to  U.S.  citi- 
zens or  other  U.S.  entities. 

In  my  judgment,  this  is  very  much 
preferable  to  the  bill.  The  bill  smacks 
of  compulsory  restraint ;  the  amendment 
would  authorize  a  voluntary  screening 
program.  The  bill  has  built-in  rigidities ; 
the  amendment  has  great  flexibility.  If 
we  are  going  to  have  anything  in  this 
field,  the  amendment  is  a  much  more 
sensible  approach  to  the  problem. 

This  bill  is  a  protective  tariff.  No  mat- 
ter how  one  labels  it,  it  is  a  protective 
tariff.  It  is  contrary  to  our  historic 
policy  of  favoring  the  free  flow  of  capi- 
tal and  goods  across  international  bound- 
aries It  is  contrary  to  the  present 
thrust  of  the  U.S.  policy  to  break  down 
tariff  and  nontariff  barriers  to  trade  in 
the  free  world.  It  sets  a  very  poor  ex- 
ample for  other  countries  whom  we  are 
trying  to  convince  as  to  the  long-run 
wisdom  of  foreign  trade  unencumbered 
by  unreasonable  restraints. 

The  bill  is  basically  a  protectionist, 
isolationist  measure.  It  shares  in  the 
same  brand  of  economic  parochialism 
that  brought  chaos  to  the  international 
monetary  system  during  the  period  of 
the  great  depression. 

second,  in  my  judgment,  this  bill  in 
its  present  form  will  not  achieve  the 
claimed  objective.  Even  the  1 -percent 
rise  in  long-term  interest  rates  which 
this  bill  is  designed  to  bring  about  will 
not  stem  the  current  level  of  reliance  on 
the  us.  capital  market.  Our  capital 
market  is  extremely  efficient.  With  few 
exceptions,  European  money  markets  are 
far  behind  the  United  States.  We  are 
the  acknowledged  leading  power  in  inter- 
national finance.  It  is  one  of  our 
greatest  sources  of  economic  strength,  a 
positive  asset.  Even  with  the  bill,  it 
would  be  far  and  away  cheaper  to  float 
foreign  security  and  debt  issues  in  the 
United  States.  Interest  rates  here 
would  still  be  lower  than  in  most  capital 
markets  abroad. 

The  third  point  that  I  want  to  make 
is  that  this  bill  would  require  the  instal- 
lation of  direct  Government  controls  over 
foreign  securities  distribution  here.  The 
process  of  applying  the  law  and  admin- 
istering the  exemptions  under  the  bill 
would   require   detailed   supervision   by 
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Oovemment  ofBcials  It  would  require 
the  usual  apparatus  of  excise-tax  col- 
lection. It  would  inject  the  Government 
directly  into  the  business  of  turning 
thumbs  down  or  thumbs  up  m  applying 
the  law  to  determine  which  issues  or 
obligations  are  to  be  sold  with,  in  effect 
higher  interest  costs  to  the  foreign  inter- 
ests involved. 

Furthermore,  the  bill  cannot  have  any 
significant  impact  on  our  balance-of- 
payments  problem  The  exemptions  of 
the  bill  cover  about  90  percent  of  the 
ground.  It  is  estimated  that  only  about 
10  percent  of  the  total  private  U  S  capi- 
tal exports  will  be  subject  to  the  tax 
It  is  true  that  the  pending  of  this  bill 
has  had  a  marked  dampeninij  effect  on 
public  offerings  and  private  placements 
of  foreign  equity  and  debt  instruments 
But  in  the  first  place,  much  of  the  busi- 
ness has  been  diverted  to  conventional 
commercial  bank  loans  In  the  second 
place,  the  uncertainty  of  whether  this 
bill  would  or  would  not  pass  would  be 
expected  to  exercise  a  drat;t;in'4  effect  on 
transactions  which  would  be  subject  to 
the  tax,  if  the  bill  were  to  pass.  But  that 
IS  no  reason  to  believe  that  this  bill 
inevitably  would  have  a  like  effect  after 
passage,  and  after  this  uncertainty  has 
been  removed. 

The  next  point  I  make,  and  a  very 
important  one,  is  that  this  tax  might  well 
worsen  our  balance-iif-paymerjts  posi- 
tion. Restraints  like  this  are  bound  to 
have  a  feedback  in  different  areas  of 
foreign  trade  tran.sactions  If  we  deter 
some  capital  outflow  here,  we  may  well 
have  to  pay  for  it  elsewhere  We  prob- 
ably will  have  to  pay  for  it  in  term.s  of 
lower  exports,  which  would  hurt  our 
presently  favorable  overall  trade  balance 
The  best  single  way  to  meet  the  balance- 
of-payments  problem — and.  of  course, 
the  long-run  solution  which  must  be 
given  time — is  to  keep  workmi:  at  an  ex- 
panding export  program:  and  this  means 
not  only  increasing  our  exports  of  uoods 
relative  to  import.s.  but  al.so  maintaining 
exports  of  capital  which  brinK  in  sub- 
stantial dividend  and  interest  income 

This  bill  is  the  enemy  of  increasing  our 
foreign  exports,  and  this  retaliatory  ac- 
tion against  the  interest  of  other  coun- 
tries is  bound  to  have  results  that  we  do 
not  want  in  our  foreign  export  field 

Private  investment  overseas  is  simply 
not  the  villain  of  tiie  piece.  We  pa.ssed 
a  tax  cut  earlier  this  year  on  the  prem- 
ise— and  I  think  it  was  a  sound  prem- 
ise— that  expansion  of  the  private  .sec- 
tor of  the  economy,  and  not  limitless  ex- 
pansion of  the  public  sector  through  di- 
rect Federal  outlays,  was  the  way  to 
create  new  Jobs,  improve  the  Investment 
climate,  and  ultimately  bring  Federal 
revenues  in  balance  with  spending.  We 
expressed  a  vote  of  confidence  in  the  pri- 
vate sector. 

Now,  in  this  bill,  we  seem  to  be  saying 
the  opposite.  We  are  about  to  take  the 
contradictory  step  of  restraining  the 
private  investment  sector  of  internation- 
al transactions.  We  are  not,  however, 
paying  enough  attention  to  the  real  vil- 
lain, which  is  direct  Federal  spending 
overseas. 

The  total  1963  income  from  foreign 
Investments,  for  example,  was  $4.3  bil- 


lion, which  was  the  largest  single  income 
Item  m  the  I'  S  payments  balance  But 
U  S  Government  spenduiK'  overseas  is 
the  larvest  contributor  to  the  unfavor- 
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clean  But  if  we  are  to  do  something  to 
restrain  U  S  capital  outflow,  a  voluntary 
Capital  Is.sues  Committee  would  be  the 

It  has  a  ftrm 


best   vehicle  for  action. 


able  balance  and  precious  little  ha.s  been     precedent  in  Korean  war  emergency  lee 


done  about  it 

Furthermore,  we  are  faced  ak-ain  with 
one  of  those  interesting'  phenomena 
which  causes  those  of  us  who  have  .served 
a  yood  many  years  in  the  Conere.s.s  to 
smile  We  hear  that  the  tax  is  to  be  a 
temporary  tax  It  is  supixised  to  have  a 
fixed  termin  ition  date  at  the  close  of  the 
196.5  calendar  Vf^ar  We  have  had  a  i;cM)d 
deal  of  experience  with  so-called  temjw- 
rary  taxes,  such  as  the  Federal  retail 
excuse  taxes  on  cosmetics,  lusrgage.  hand- 
bags, and  so  forth,  with  which  we  have 
dealt  in  the  present  .session  of  Congress 
and  in  many  previous  sessions  No  one 
is  beint;  deceived  by  talk  about  a  tem- 
porary tax  Everyone  knous  that  this 
new  tariff  which  is  disgui.sed  a.s  an  ex- 
cise tax  because  the  proponents  do  not 
like  the  term  'tariff."  which  the  pro- 
po.^al  clearly  is.  will  suffer  the  same  fate 
as  many  categories  of  retail  and  manu- 
facturers' excise  taxes  Through  the 
perverse  locic  under  which  we  so  often 
operate,  it  will  fall  to  the  opponent.s  of 
the  tax — rhe  opponent.s  of  the  tariff — to 
make  the  case  for  taking  it  off  rather 
than  to  the  proponents  to  continue  to 
justify  It  as  a  nece.s.sary  mt\isurt^  It  is 
far  easier  to  pas.s  a  temporary  tax  meas- 
ure than  to  prevent  its  continuation  after 
it  has  taken  on  the  aura  of  ptMTn.i- 
nency 

Since  the  tax  cut  bill  pa.ssed  earlier 
this  year,  our  domestic  investment  cli- 
mate has  improved  Domestic  invest- 
ment has  been  made  m  ire  attractive 
relative  to  foreign  investment,  and  more 
and  more  .savings  should  be  diverted  into 
capital  investments  here  rather  than 
abroad.  Therefore,  there  is  a  steadily 
decreasing  necessity  for  the  enactment 
of  the  propo.sed  legislation. 

Finally,  the  continued  inflationary- 
trends  in  Europe,  with  higher  prices  and 
wat;es  in  every  country,  so  far  as  I  know. 
are  making  US  exports  more  and  more 
competitive  in  over.sea  markets.  Export 
trade  abroad  has  mushroomed  We  still 
have  a  long  way  to  go  to  reach  our  ^oal, 
of  cour.se.  and  we  ca«  do  better  But  the 
propo.sed  interest  equalization  tax-  a 
tariff  on  the  importation  of  stocks  and 
bonds  into  this  country — is  exactly  the 
kind  of  measure  that  could  .seriously  hurt 
our  export  trade  and  reverse  the  favor- 
able trend  that  we  are  now  running  in 
our  trade  balances  and,  worst  of  all.  show 
the  rest  of  the  world  that  we  are  talking 
out  of  both  sides  of  our  mouth  wlien  we 
are  pushintr  for  freer  trade  policies  in 
other  acts  of  Con«ress. 

This  measure  is  opposed  by  all  the 
countries  with  which  we  do  business,  and 
it  should  be  oppo.sed  by  us  as  injurious  to 
the  overall  and  long-term  interest  of  our 
country.  It  is  ccjntrary  t<i  long-estab- 
lished policy  It  is  a  protective  tariff  in 
the  worst  .sense  of  the  word  It  takes  us 
back  to  the  19th  century  I  do  not  want 
to  no  back  I  will  vot<^  against  the  bill 
unless  this  substitute  is  adopU'd 

Mr  President,  my  colleague  and  I 
would  not  be  offering  the  substitute  as  an 
original   bill   if   the   slate   were   entirely 


i.slation  It  is  no  stranger  to  financial 
circles  m  Europe,  where  central  banks  in 
.several  countries  have  commonly  exer- 
ci.sed  the  function  of  screening  capital  is- 
sues in  the  public  interest  it  comports 
with  our  tradition  of  letting  voluntar\- 
.self-regulation  substitute  for  direct  pub- 
lic control  whenever  that  would  be  effec- 
tive And  finally,  there  is  more  than  suf- 
ficient provision  m  this  substitute 
amendment  to  .safeguard  tlie  public  in- 
terest through  participation  of  the  Pres- 
ident and  the  interested  a^'encies  in  ap- 
proving and  offering  guidelines  for  the 
programs  to  be  formulated  by  the  com- 
mitt«'e 

The  Capital  Issues  Committee  has 
commended  it^self  to  the  thinking  of  the 
American  financial  and  investment  com- 
munity. With  their  cooperation  and  par- 
ticipation, such  a  committee  can  be  ex- 
pected to  function  well.  I  cannot  too 
strongly  urge  the  adoption  of  this 
amendment 

Mr  JAVITS.  I  thank  my  colleague 
for  his  helpful  and  constructive  inter- 
cession. I  point  out  that  what  my  col- 
league has  just  referred  to  is  the  main 
thrust  of  the  report  to  the  President  of 
the  Unitt'd  States  of  the  task  force, 
headed  bv  Henry  H  Fowler,  the  Under 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  the  .so-called 
F'owU-r  task  force,  to  promote  increased 
foreign  investments  in  United  States 
corporate  .securities  and  to  increase 
financing  of  US.  corporations  abroad, 
which  IS  directly  related  to  reducing  our 
balance  of  payments.  By  the  proposed 
tax  we  are  encouraging  rather  than  di.':- 
couragmg  noncompliance  with  the  rec- 
ommendations of  that  report,  to  the  dis- 
interest rather  than  to  the  interest  of 
foreig,n  investments  in  the  way  the 
Fowler  committee  contemplated  the  pro- 
gram would  operate  if  we  adopted  the 
task   force   rrport 

I  now  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Iowa 
!  Mr   Miller  1 

Mr  MILLP:R,  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  New  Ytjik. 
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THE  WILLIAM   WIELAND  SECURITY 
RISK  CASE 

Mr  MILLER  Madam  President,  the 
able  and  independent  reporter.  Mr 
Clark  Mollenhoff,  has  jx^rformed  another 
service  by  a  current  report  on  the  State 
Departments  handling  of  the  William 
Wieland  .security  risk  case.  This  was 
contained  in  the  August  3  issue  of  the 
D<\s  Moines  Register. 

It  appears  that  the  State  Departments 
Security  Divi.>ion  has  been  doing  too 
thorough  a  job  in  detecting  laxity  in  han- 
dling some  of  the  State  Department 
appointinent.s — ^too  thorough,  at  least,  to 
.satisfy  some  of  tho.se  in  high  positions 
in  the  Department  whose  embarrassment 
over  their  mistakes  outweighs  their  first 
duty  to  demand  unscrupulous  conduct 
on  the  part  of  State  Department 
employees. 

The  dedicated  career  officer.  Otto 
Otepka.  fir.st  determined  in  1961  that  Mr. 


Wieland  had  given  misleading  mforma- 
Hnn  to  security  investigators  who  were 
^icinK  into  his  record  during  the  rise 
f  the  Communist  dictator,  Fidel  Castro. 
ihen  Mr  Wieland  was  serving  in  the 
pmbassies  of  this  country  at  various 
iltin  American  posts.  Notwithstand- 
ing Mr  Otepkas  findings  which.  I  under- 
stand are  fully  corroborated  by  the 
record<^  Mr.  Wieland  was  cleared  by 
higher-ups  in  the  State  Department.  I 
might  add  that  it  was  this  case,  along 
with  several  others,  which  proved  highly 
embarrassing  to  Secretary  Rusk  and 
others  in  the  Department,  and  it  was 
not  long  afterward  that  Mr.  Otepka  was 
removed  from  his  position  as  head  of  the 
Security  Division, 

The  Wieland  case  was  so  alarming 
that  It  IS  reported  that  shortly  before  he 
was  .scheduled  for  assignment  to  a  sensi- 
tive post  m  Germany,  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral himself  intervened,  acting  on  infor- 
mation from  the  Federal  Bureau  of  In- 
vestigation, and  Mr.  Wieland  was  given 
a  nonsensitive  a.ssignment  in  the  State 
Department. 

Last  year  additional  facts  about  Mr. 
Wieland  came  to  light,  with  the  result 
that  other  security  investigators  in  the 
State  Department  recommended  that  he 
be  fired  Two  of  the  security  evaluators 
involved  have  subsequently  been  trans- 
ferred out  of  the  Division  contrary  to 
their  own  wishes,  incidentally.  Last 
March  a  special  ad  hoc  committee  of 
three  men,  wJiose  names  I  shall  not  re- 
veal at  this  time  was  appointed  by  the 
Secretary  of  State  to  review  the  Wieland 
case  I  am  advised  that  the  three-man 
panel  made  its  review  and  submitted  its 
report  all  m  1  month,  so  that  action 
by  the  Secretary  of  State  has  been  de- 
layed for  4  months,  with  no  indication 
of  when  action  will  be  taken. 

Madam  President.  I  said  a  few  weeks 
at'o  that  unle.ss  the  Secretary  of  State 
directs  that  all  of  the  emergency  clear- 
ance cases  be  submitted  to  a  full  and 
complete  regular  investigation  by  the 
Security  Division — there  reportedly  have 
been  around  200  of  these,  as  against  only 
8  during  the  entire  Eisenhower  adminis- 
tration— the  suspicions  and  lack  of  con- 
fidence of  the  general  public  must  be  ex- 
pected. I  repeat  that  statement  today, 
and  I  couple  with  it  the  further  point 
'.hat  hard-working  and  firm  investigators 
must  be  retained — not  reassigned — in 
the  Security  Division  of  the  Department. 

Unle.ss  some  changes  are  made  In  State 
Department  activities  involving  security 
clearances  and  operations.  I  regret  that 
laxity  in  the  State  Department  will  have 
to  become  an  i<=sue  in  this  fall's  presi- 
dential campaign. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Register  article  to  which  I  referred  be  in- 
serted in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Rusks  Tort  hy  Chore:  Deciding  Fate  of 
Controversial  Underling 

Washington.  DC. — Secretary  of  State  Dean 
Rusk  Is  faced  with  the  touchy  political  chore 
of  dO(  idlnt:  whether  to  oust  William  Wieland 
as  a  security  rl.'^k  or  restore  him  to  full  statue 
as  a  Foreign  Service  officer. 

The  .'^tatc  Department  said  Saturday  a  spe- 
cial three-man  panel  made  a  decision  In  the 


last  few  weeks.  Its  press  office  declined. 
however,  to  state  whether  the  panel  ruled  for 
or   against  the  Latin  American  expert. 

Richard  Phillips,  Department  press  officer. 
said  Rusk  must  make  the  final  decision. 

The  Wieland  case  has  been  one  of  the 
most  controversial  In  recent  years.  It  is 
among  those  that  caused  the  fight  between 
State  Department  security  evaluator  Otto 
Otepka  and  his  superiors.  Otepka  con- 
tended there  was  laxity  in  handling  the  Wie- 
land case  and  others. 

The  original  Wieland  security  case  was  up 
for  decision  In  1961  when  the  Kennedy  ad- 
ministration took  office,  Otepka  had  made 
a  decision  there  wab  not  sufficient  evidence 
to  label  Wieland  disloyal  or  a  Communist. 
but  he  had  found  that  Wieland  had  given  in- 
correct Information  to  Government  officials 
on  several   matters. 

Otepka  ruled  Wieland  should  be  forced  to 
resign  because  of  this  questionable  integrity. 

Despite  this  finding  by  Otepka.  Wieland 
was  cleared  by  Secretray  of  State  Rusk's  Of- 
fice. Wieland  was  about  to  be  assigned  to 
a  highly  sensitive  post  in  Germany  when 
FBI  Chief  J.  Edgar  Hoover  went  to  Attorney 
General  Robert  F.  Keiuiedy  to  express  con- 
cern. 

P.'lPER    SHUFFLING 

It  was  on  Kennedy's  orders  that  Wieland 
then  was  blocked  from  the  assignment  to 
Germany  and  given  an  administrative  Job  in 
the  State  Department  where,  it  was  reported. 
he  was  not  permitted  to  handle  security 
cases. 

The  State  Department  Press  Office  stated 
at  that  time  that  Wieland  was  in  a  "paper 
shuffling"  job.  and  that  he  was  to  be  retained 
In  that  type  of  post. 

Wieland  had  held  posts  in  the  U.S.  em- 
bassies In  a  number  of  Latin  American  coun- 
tries, including  Cuba,  and  in  the  late  1950's 
was  Director  of  the  Office  of  Caribbean  and 
Mexican    Affairs    at    the    State    Department. 

During  that  time,  the  FBI  and  other  agen- 
cies submitted  voluminous  reports  on  Fidel 
Castro's  Communist  connections,  some  of 
them  Indicating  he  was  a  Communist.  How- 
ever, most  of  this  information  was  stopped  at 
Wieland's  desk  and  did  not  go  to  higher  of- 
ficials. 

Not  having  this  Information.  President 
Dwlght  Enseiihower,  Secretary  of  State  John 
Foster  Dulles,  and  later  Secretary  of  State 
Christian  Herter  were  of  the  opinicn  Castro 
was  not  a  Communist — at  least  until  a  man 
at  a  White  House  party  made  some  re- 
marks to  Mr.  Eisenhower  about  Castro's 
Communist  background.  President  Eisen- 
hower was  disturbed,  and  asked  the  Secretary 
of  State  to  contact  FBI  Director  Hoover. 

Hoover  then  informed  the  President  and 
Secretary  of  State  that  he  had  submitted 
much  Information  to  them  that  had  been 
stopped  at  a  lower  level. 

OTEPKA     TESTIFIED 

Otepka  testified  about  the  details  of  the 
Wieland  case  and  the  decision  by  superiors 
to  overrule  his  finding  that  Wieland  was  "un- 
suitable" for  employment  in  the  State  De- 
partment. 

Since  that  time,  new  information  has  been 
developed  In  the  State  Department  Security 
Division  indicating  Wieland  was  in  error  In 
contending  he  had  met  Castro  only  on  two 
occasions.  Investigators  developed  evidence 
indicating  he  had  been  with  Castro  on  at 
least  a  half  dozen  occasions. 

On  the  basis  of  these  meetings  and  the 
fact  they  did  not  regard  his  Initial  answers 
as  frank  or  correct,  other  security  officials 
last  March  recommended  that  Wieland  be 
fired. 

This  time  the  recommendation  was  that 
Wieland  was  "unsuitable"  and  was  also  a  se- 
curity risk  because  of  his  lack  of  frankness 
on  his  contacts  with  Castro, 

This  recommendation  was  made  last 
March — more  than   6   months  after   Otepka 


had  been  removed  from  control  of  the  se- 
curity evaluation  division  as  a  result  of 
charges  of  Insubordination  brought  by  supe- 
riors. 

The  Wieland  case  was  one  of  a  number  of 
cases  involved  in  the  dispute  between  Otepka 
and  his  superiors,  who  contended  Otepka 
should  not  have  given  certain  security  In- 
formation to  the  Senate  Internal  Security 
Subcommittee. 

It  is  reported  by  usually  reliable  sources 
that  this  three-member  panel  has  concluded 
Wieland  should  not  be  fired,  but  should  be 
reinstated  as  a  Foreign  Service  officer.  It  Is 
now  up  to  Secretary  Rusk  to  rule. 

President  Johnson  is  reported  concerned 
bec^iuse  of  possible  repercussions  in  the  polit- 
ical campaign  this  fall.  Democrats  as  well 
as  Republicans  on  the  Senate  Internal  Se- 
curity Subcommittee  have  expressed  disa- 
greement with  the  initial  decision  to  retain 
Wieland  even  in  a  paper  shuffling  capacity. 

Ml'.  EAST1.AND.  Madam  Pi'esident, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MILLER,     I  yield. 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  The  Senator  has 
mentioned  the  Wieland  case,  which  was 
handled  by  the  Internal  Security  Sub- 
committee. I  know  the  facts  about  the 
Wieland  case,  and  also  the  Otepka  case. 
I  agree  with  the  Senator  in  what  he  has 
said  in  general,  but  I  am  surprised  that 
the  Senator  compared  conditions  in  the 
State  Department  with  what  prevailed 
under  President  Eisenhower,  because 
Wieland  is  a  product  of  the  Eisenhower 
administration.  Cuba  was  betrayed 
when  Eisenhower  was  President  of  the 
United  States.  That  was  a  time  when, 
due  to  incompetence  in  the  Department, 
the  security  information  did  not  get 
above  the  level  of  Wieland  to  the  people 
on  the  floor  above  him. 

Mr.  MILLER.  I  regret  that  my  good 
friend  said  what  he  has  just  said,  be- 
cause he  well  knows  that  the  case  is  not 
quite  as  simple  as  that.  The  Senator 
from  Mississippi  well  knows  that  the  in- 
formation regarding  Mr.  Wieland  did  not 
come  to  light  until  after  the  Eisenhower 
administration.  The  Senator  from  Mis- 
sissippi knows  that  if  it  had  come  to 
light  during  the  Eisenhower  administra- 
tion, action  would  have  been  taken  on  it. 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  I  know  that  certain 
information  has  never  been  released  to 
the  public.  Let  us  have  all  the  facts. 
Let  us  be  fair.  I  am  not  taking  up  for  a 
Democratic  administration  or  a  Repub- 
lican administration;  but  the  truth  of 
the  matter  is  that  Mr.  Wieland  is  a  prod- 
uct of  the  Eisenhower  administration. 
It  is  hard  to  admit,  but  that  is  the  truth. 

Mr.  MILLER.  That  is  not  the  point 
I  was  making. 

The  point  I  was  making  is  that  when 
Information  comes  out,  something  ought 
to  be  done  about  it. 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  Yes;  and  for  several 
years  information  was  coming  from  all 
the  security  agencies  of  this  Government 
to  the  effect  that  Castro  was  a  Commu- 
nist, and  no  action  was  taken  by  the 
Eisenhower  administration.  According 
to  Mr.  Earl  Smith,  who  was  the  Ambas- 
sador, this  Government,  under  President 
Eisenhower,  established  Castro  in  office 
in  Cuba. 

Mr.  MILLER.  I  do  not  want  to  labor 
this  point  with  my  friend  from  Missis- 
sippi. 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  There  is  nothing  to 
argue.    I  have  the  facts. 
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Mr.  MILLER.  The  Senator  from  Mls- 
si^ippihas  the  facts;  and  that  is  the  dif- 
ticulty  I  have  with  his  slaU-ment.  fit- 
well  knows  that  he  and  his  own  corn- 
mi ':tee  have  brouKht  out  fact^s  which  have 
not  been  acted  on  by  this  administra- 
tion—facts  which.  If  thfy  had  been  re- 
vealed by  the  late  John  Foster  Dulles 
or  President  Eisenhower,  would  have 
been  acted  on.  I  fail  to  see  why  the  Sen- 
ator from  Mississippi  has  bt'on  disturbovl 
by  what  I  have  said,  because  he  has 
more  information,  by  far,  than  I  have, 
and  the  administration  has  failed  to  act 
on  facts  that  his  own  committee  has 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  The  point  was  that 
information  was  pouring  in  Ui  the  effect 
that  Castro  was  a  Communist,  and  the 
Eisenhower  admii\istration  never  acted 
on  it.  Or  rather.  It  did  act  on  it.  be- 
cause it  put  Castro  in  office  m  Cuba. 

Mr.  MILLER.  The  Senator  from  Mis- 
sissippi might  point  out  that  the  reason 
the  Eisenhower  administration  did  not 
act  was  that  Mr.  Wieland  is  refwrted  to 
have  held  that  information  to  him.self 
I  think  this  admlnistrat:on  oui^ht  to  f^re 
Mr.  Wieland. 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  I  think  Wieland  was 
Involved  and  had  been  involved  The 
best  thing  to  do  is  to  change  the  law 
and  clean  out  the  State  Department. 


INTEREST    EQUALIZATION    TAX    ON 

CERTAIN  FOREIGN  SECURITIES 

The  Senate  resumed  the  cortsideration 
of  the  bill  <H.R.  8000)  to  amend  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Code  of  1954,  to  impose 
a  tax  on  acquisition  of  certain  securities 
In  order  to  equalize  costs  of  longer  t^rm 
financing  in  the  UnitM  States  and  m 
markets  abroad,  and  for  other  purposes 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
prepared  to  have  the  amendment  voted 
on.    Will  the  Chair  state  the  question? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  '  Mr.  Wil- 
Li.^MS  of  New  Jersey  in  the  chain  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment 
of  the  Senator  from  New  York,  which  Ls 
In  the  nature  of  a  substitute  for  the  bill 
The  yeas  and  nays  have  been  ordered, 
and  the  clerk  wUl  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  Virginia  IMr  ByrdI. 
the  Senator  from  Arkansas  [Mr.  Ful- 
bright],  the  Senator  from  Arizona  [Mr, 
Hayden],  the  Senator  from  Alabama 
[Mr.  Hill],  the  Senator  from  Montana 
[Mr.  MrrcALF],  the  Senator  from  Geor- 
gia [Mr.  RussiLL],  the  Senator  from 
Georgia  [Mr.  TalbcadgeI.  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Florida  [Mr.  Smathers]  are 
absent  on  ofDcial  business, 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
New  Mexico  [Mr,  Anderson]  and  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Ken- 
nedy] are  absent  because  of  illness. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Maryland  [Mr.  Brewster  1.  the 
Senator  from  Nevada  [Mr.  Cannon],  the 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  [Mr  EIdmond- 
son],  and  the  Senator  from  West  Vir- 
ginia [Mr.  Randolph]  are  necessarily 
absent. 


I  further  announced  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  New  MfX- 
I'.'o  Mr  Ander.so.nI,  the  St-nat^ir  from 
Maryland  IMr.  Brewster  I,  the  Senator 
from  Virii^inia  Mr.  ByrdI,  the  Senator 
from  Oklahoma  :Mr  EdmoNdsonI,  the 
Senator  from  Arkansas  IMr  Fitl- 
BRicHTl,  the  Sena'or  from  West  Virginia 
I  Mr.  R.^NDoLpHl ,  the  Senator  from  Geor- 
gia Mr  RrssELLl,  the  Senator  from 
Florida  Mr.  Sm.mmeksI,  and  the  Senator 
from  Georgia  i  Mr  TalmadgeI  would 
each  vote  "nay  "' 

Mr  KUCHEL  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Arizona  !Mr.  Goldwater] 
is  necessarily  absent. 

Tlie  Senator  from  Maryland  IMr. 
BkallI,  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts 
Mr.  SaltonstallI,  the  Senator  from 
Texao  IMr  TowfrI,  and  the  Senator 
from  North  Dakota  '  Mr  Young  1  are  de- 
tained on  official  busine.ss 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Mary- 
land Mr  Beali.  1  is  paired  with  the  Sen- 
ator from  Texas  IMr.  Tower)  If 
present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Maryland  would  vote  'yea"  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Texas  would  vote  "nay." 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  17. 
nays  63,  as  follows: 

I  No  512  Leg  I 

YEAS— 17 

Aiken  J»vlt«  Morton 

AUott  Jordan.  Idaho  Pears<in 

furtia  Keating  Prouty 

rxjminlrlt  Kuchel  Slmpjson 

Font?  Lausche  WllUamii   Del 

Inouye  Mechem 

NATS— 63 


Bartlett 

Hart 

MOfM 

Bayh 

Hartke 

Moas 

B«':inett 

Hlckenlooper 

Mundt 

Bible 

Holland 

Muskle 

BoKKS 

Hruska 

Nelson 

Hurdlck 

Humphrey 

Neuberner 

Byrd,  W   Va 

Jafltaon 

Pas  tore 

Carl.sijn 

Juhn.-'ton 

ppi: 

Case 

Jiirdan   N  C 

Pro.xmtre 

Church 

LoriK.  Mo 

RlblcotT 

Clark 

Ixjni<,  La 

Robertson 

Cooper 

Ma»;nuson 

Scott 

Cut  ton 

Mansfield 

Smith 

DlrHsen 

McCarthy 

Sparlcman 

Dodd 

McClellan 

Stennls 

Dou«la.s 

.M(  Oee 

Symington 

Eafitland 

Mi-Oo%'ern 

Thurmond 

Ellerider 

.Milntvre 

WiUters 

Ervin 

MiNamara 

WlUlam.s.  N  J 

Oore 

.Miller 

Y^ki  boroui^h 

Oruenlng 

.Monroney 

Youiii^,  Ohio 

NOT  VOTINO- 

19 

.A.iderson 

0<:>ldwater 

Saltonstall 

Be  all 

Haydt-n 

Smathers 

Brewster 

Hill 

Talmadge 

Byrd.  Va 

Kennedy 

Tower 

Cannon 

Mrtcalf 

Young.  N  Dak 

Edmondson 

Rundulph 

Fulbr!«ht 

RUSKPll 

So  Mr  Javits'  amendment,  m  the  na- 
ture of  a  substitute,  was  rejected. 

Mr.  GORE  Mr.  President.  I  call  up 
my  amendment,  which  is  at  the  desk. 

The  PRESIDING  OFPTCER  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  state 
the  amendment 

Mr,  GORE  Mr,  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  amendment 
be  not  read  but  printed  in  the  REroRD  at 
this  point. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


TE  AuguH  ^ 

The  amendment,  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  is  as  follows; 

On  page  94,  in  the  matter  followlnj;  Une 
19.  strike  out  the  nhising  quotation  marks 
and  alter  .such  matter  insert  the  following 

••SfBCHA."TrR    H     .Acquisitions    by    Iommes- 

ciAL  Bank.s 
"Sic.   4931     Commercwl    Bank   Loans 

"(a)  Standby  Authority.— The  provisions 
of  this  section  fh.ill  apply  only  If  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States- 

"(1)  deiernilues  th.it  the  iiLquisition  of 
debt  obligations  of  foreign  obligors  by  cotn- 
nierclal  banks  m  making  loans  in  the  orUl- 
nary  course  of  tlif  coninier<Uil  bunking 
business  has  materially  Imp.ured  the  effec- 
tiveness of  the  tiix  Imposed  by  section  4911, 
because  such  acquisitions  have,  directly  or 
Indirectly,  replaced  acquisitions  by  United 
States  perstjns,  other  than  commercial  banks, 
of  debt  obligations  of  foreign  obligors  which 
.ire  subject  to  the  lax  imposed  by  such  sec- 
tion, and 

•i2)  specifies  by  Executive  order  that  the 
provisions  of  this  section  shall  apply  to 
.icqulsltlons  by  commercial  banks  of  debt 
obligations  of  foreign  obllRors  during  the 
period,  and  to  the  extent,  specified  In  such 
Executive  order 

■■,bi  Debt  Obligations  With  MATfRiTT  or 
Three  YtARb  or  More  During  any  period 
specified  In  an  Executive  order  Issued  under 
subsection  lai.  and  to  the  extent  specified 
In  such  order,  sections  4914(  bt  (  2  ii  Ai ,  4914 
( 1  M  1 1  I  Ai  1 11 1 ,  and  4915ic)  (2  i  (A)  shall  not 
apply 

"(ci  Debt  Obligations  Wrrn  Mattiitt 
h^oM  One  to  Three  Years  During  any 
peruxl  specified  in  an  Executive  order  Issued 
under  subsection  (a),  and  to  the  extent 
specified  In  such  order,  there  Is  hereby  im- 
posed, on  each  acquisition  by  a  United 
States  person  (as  defined  In  section 
4920iai  (4n  which  is  a  commercial  bank  of 
a  debt  obligation  of  a  foreign  obligor  (If 
such  obligation  has  a  period  remaining  to 
maturity  of  one  year  or  more  and  less  than 
three  years),  a  tax  equal  to  a  percentage 
of  the  actual  value  of  the  debt  obligation 
measured  by  the  period  remaining  to  Its  ma- 
turity and  determined  in  accordance  with 
the  following  table: 

THK  TAX.  A3  A  PERCENTAGE  OT  ACTUAL  VALCI  B! 

"If  the  period  remaining  to  maturity 

Is  Percent 

At    leaiit    1    year,    but    less    than    1'* 

yeiu-s -      1  05 

At  least  1'4   years,  but  less  than  IVi 

years I'^O 

At  least  14   years,  but  less  than  l\ 

years ^^ 

At  least  1%  years,  but  less  than  2V4 

years ^85 

At  least  2 '4  years,  but  less  than  2\ 

years 3.30 

At   least   2^4    years,   but  less  than  3 

9  75 
years ■*•  "' 

For  purposes  of  this  title,  the  tax  Imposed 
under  this  subsection  shall  be  treated  as  a 
tax  imposed  under  section  4911.  except  that, 
for  such  purpoees,  the  provisions  of  section 
4918  shall  not  apply 

"(d)    Exclusions  — 

"(1)  Export  loan.s — The  provisions  of 
subsection  (b).  and  the  tax  Imposed  under 
subsection  (c),  shall  not  apply  with  respect 
to  the  acquisition  by  a  commercial  bank  of 
a  debt  obligation  arising  out  of  the  sale  of 
personal  property  or  services  lor  both)  If— 
•■A)  not  less  thiui  85  percent  of  the 
amount  of  the  loan  Is  attributable  to  the 
sale  of  property  manufactured,  pnxluced, 
grown,  extracted,  created,  or  developed  In 
the  United  States,  or  to  the  performance  of 
services  by  United  States  persons,  or  to  both, 
and 


..,Ri   tire    extension    of    credit    and    the 

,Kitlon    of    the    debt    obligation    related 

"^^if.    ire  re.isonablv  necessary  to  accom- 

,.">!  t),e  s  le  of  property  or  services  out  of 

&     'e   dfbr    obligation    arises,    and   the 

m.  o!  The  debt  obligation  are  not  unrea- 

^  ..hie   in   llgiu   of   credit  practices   in  the 

hir^tness  m  which  the  United  States  person 

S  ng  such  property  or  services  is  engaged. 

.      M     FORF.IGN    CVRRENCY    LOANS    BY    FOREIGN 

scHEs    -The  provisions  of  subsection  (b) , 
"''h  the  tax  imposed  under  subsection   (c). 

wi  not'tpplv  to  the  acquisition  by  a 
commercial   bank  of  a  debt  obligation  of  a 

irelKn  obligor  payable  in  the  currency  of 
;  foreign  countrv  if.  under  regulations  pre- 
scribed bv  the  Secretary  or  his  delegate— 

..,Ai   siwh  bank  establishes  and  maintains. 
,      each  of  its  branches  located  outside  the 

•nited  States,  a  fund  of  assets  with  respect 
to  dep(iits  pavable  In  foreign  currency  to 
rustomers     .other     than     banks)      of     such 

branch,  and 

■  iBi  such  debt  obligation  is  designated,  to 
the  extent  pernutted  by  this  paragraph,  as 
.,',r-  ,.•  .  fund  of  assets  described  in  sub- 
n'iraijraph  .Ai  (but  only  after  debt  obliga- 
tions of  foreign  obligors  payable  In  foreign 
ruTpncv  having  a  period  remaining  to 
maturity  of  less  than  one  year  held  by  such 
bank  i^ave  been  designated  as  part  of  such 
H  fundi  A  debt  obligation  may  be  desig- 
nated as  part  of  a  fund  of  asseU  described 
111  subparagraph  ( A  1  only  to  the  extent  that, 
immedlatelv  after  such  designation,  the  ad- 
justed basis  of  all  the  assets  held  In  such 
fund  does  not  exceed  110  percent  of  the 
deposits  pavable  In  foreign  currency  to  cus- 
tomers (Other  than  banks)  of  the  branch 
with  respect  to  which  such  fund  Is  maln- 
Ulned. 

■let  REGtLATioNs  — The  Secretary  or  his 
delegate  shall  prescribe  such  regulations  (not 
inconsistent  with  the  provisions  of  this  sec- 
tion or  of  an  Executive  order  Issued  under 
subsection  la)  )  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry 
ou:  the  provisions  of  this  section," 

On  page  2,  Immediately  after  line  8,  insert 
the  following: 

•SiBCHAPTER  A  Acquisitions  of  foreign 
stock  and  debt  obligations. 

•StBcHAPTER  B.  Acquisitions  by  commer- 
cial banks 

SfBCHAPTElt      A— ACQTJIsmONS      OF      PORIIGN 

Stock  and  Debt  Oblioa- 

TION3 
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Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, will  the  Senator  from  Tennessee 
yield  for  a  unanimous-consent  request? 

Mr,  GORE.    I  yield. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unammous  consent  that  the  Senate  vote 
on  the  Gore  amendment  at  7 : 45  this  eve- 
ning, that  the  time  between  now  and 
7:45  be  equally  divided  between  the  Sen- 
ator from  Tennessee  and  the  Senator 
from  Utah  IMr.  Bennett]  and  that 
thereafter  debate  on  the  bill  itself  be 
limited  to  1  hour  and  that  the  vote  on 
the  bill  be  taken  at  8:45  p.m.,  unless  the 
Senate  decides  to  vote  before  that  time, 
with  the  time  equally  divided  between 
the  Senator  from  Delaware  [Mr.  Wil- 
liams 1  and  myself. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  President,  re- 
serving the  right  to  object,  am  I  to  un- 
derstand that  the  time  does  not  begin 
to  run  until  7:45  tonight? 

Mr  LONG  of  Louisiana.  The  Senate 
would  first  vote  on  the  Gore  amendment 
at  7  45  p  m.  After  the  Gore  amendment 
had  been  voted  on,  there  would  then  be 
1  hour  of  debate  on  the  bill  itself. 


Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  must 
object  unless  the  unanimous-consent 
request  does  not  contain  a  specific  time 
for  voting,  because  otherwise  the  time 
will  be  cut  down  too  much,  and  we  may 
need  all  the  time  available, 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Does  the 
Senator  refer  to  the  vote  on  the  bill 
itself? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  will  consent  to  the 
unanimous-consent  request  on  the  basis 
of  1  hour  of  debate  on  the  amendment 
and  1  hour  of  debate  on  the  bill,  to  be 
equally  divided. 

Mr.    LONG    of    Louisiana.     Will    the 

Senator  agree  that  the  vote  on  the  Gore 

amendment  be  had  at  7:45  this  evening? 

Mr.  JAVITS.     If  that  is  agreeable  to 

the  Senator  from  Tennessee. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana,  Yes,  I  will 
not  stipulate  any  time  for  the  vote  on 
the  bill,  except  that  1  hour  of  debate  on 
the  bill  is  to  be  equally  divided. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and 
it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  Pi'esident,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  a  typographical 
error  on  page  2,  line  18,  of  the  bill  be 
corrected  so  as  to  strike  out  "'i)"  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  "(j)". 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  GORE.    Mr.  President,  when  the 
Treasury  announced  that  it  would  rec- 
ommend   and    request    the    enactment 
of  the  pending  bill,  it  also  announced 
that  it  would  request  and  recommend 
that  the  bill  be  made  retroactive  to  the 
date  of  the  annovmcement.     This  an- 
nouncement, plus  the  persuasion  of  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  and  his  staff, 
brought  about  the  effectuation  of  the 
terms  of  the  pending  bill  instanter.    It 
has  been  effective  since.    However,  dur- 
ing the  ensuing    12-month  period,  the 
long-term  loans  of  commercial  banks  to 
foreigners  have  increased  tenfold.    This, 
it  would  clearly  indicate,  demonstrates 
that  some  of  the  outflow  of  capital  which 
was  curbed  by  the  proposed  retrocative 
legislation  now  under  consideration  by 
the  Senate  was  accomplished  by  means 
of  long-term  commercial  bank  loans. 

Although  the  bill  provides  an  exemp- 
tion for  such  loans,  the  need  for  closing 
this  loophole  is  plain  to  see.  I  advocated 
that  this  type  of  long-term  commercial 
bank  loans  to  foreign  customers  be  in- 
cluded in  the  terms  of  the  bill.  As  a  re- 
sult of  my  suggestion,  I  have  received 
from  Secretary  Dillon  a  letter  which  I 
now  desire  to  read: 


I  understand  that  you  are  considering  In- 
troduction of  an  amendment  to  the  proposed 
Interest  equalization  tax  bill  (H.R.  8000) 
which  would  authorize  the  President,  on  a 
standby  basis,  to  Impose  the  tax  on  loans 
by  commercial  banks  to  foreigners.  Under 
the  bUl  as  approved  by  the  House,  loans 
made  by  commercial  banks  In  the  ordinary 
coxirse  of  their  commercial  banking  business 
are  excluded  from  the  tax. 

As  you  know,  the  blU  now  contains  au- 
thority for  the  collection  of  data  from  banks 
as  to  their  commitments  to  foreigners.  This 
authority  was  added  because  of  concern  that 
the  commercial  bank  exclusion  might  become 
a    vehicle    for    financing    which    otherwise 


would  have  been  supplied  by  sources  subject 
to  the  tax, 

Mr.  President.  I  digress  from  the  quo- 
tation to  call  attention  to  the  fact  that 
the  bill  contains  a  requirement  for  re- 
porting by  commercial  banks  on  their 
long-term  commercial  bank  loans  to 
foreigners  because,  as  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  describes  it,  of  a  concern 
that  the  capital  the  flight  of  which  would 
be  inhibited,  prevented,  or  discouraged 
by  the  terms  of  the  pending  bill  might 
flow  abroad  through  this  exemption  in 
the  bill. 

If  we  have  before  us  the  concern  of 
the  Department  of  the  Treasury  and  a 
sufficient  concern  by  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives and  the  Senate  Committee 
on  Finance  to  include  in  the  bill  a  re- 
quirement for  reporting,  it  seems  to  me 
that  this  is  a  sufiBcient  cause  to  provide 
standby  authority  for  the  President  to 
bring  such  loans  under  the  terms  of  the 
pending  bill,  or  a  similar  requirement  in 
case  such  pow^r  is  needed. 

I  return  to  a  quotation  from  the  letter : 
This  new  data,  which  is  now  being  fur- 
nished on  a  voluntary  basis  by  those  banks 
which  have  traditionally  accounted  for  the 
bulk  of  foreign  lending,  has  proven  useful 
in  determining  the  kinds  of  long-term  credit 
being  extended  by  banks  to  foreigners,  sup- 
plementing present  reports  on  outstanding 
volume. 

Mr.  President,  on  my  amendment,  I 
ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  remainder 
of  the  letter  be  printed  at  this  point  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  re- 
mainder of  the  letter  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

As  I  indicated  In  my  testimony  before  the 
Finance  Committee,  our  study  of  the  re- 
ports filed  by  banks  during  the  first  part  of 
1964  does  not  suggest  that  long-term  bank 
loans  have  become  a  direct  substitute  for 
market  financing  in  any  substantial  degree, 
although  the  volume  of  both  short-  and  long- 
term  bank  loans  outstanding  Increased  rap- 
Idly  In  1963  and  the  first  quarter  of  1964. 
Although  export  financing  su;counted  for  a 
significant  portion  of  the  Increase,  tbe  pos- 
sibility exists  that  borrowers  in  particular 
countries,  such  as  Japan,  may  have  made 
greater  use  of  bank  loans  than  heretofore. 

Under  present  circumstances,  it  is  difllcult 
to  determine  whether  the  future  character 
and  volume  of  bank  lending  will  be  such  as 
to  warrant  standby  tax  authority  over  bank 
loans.  The  Treasury  has  not  in  the  past 
and  does  not  now  urge  the  adoption  of  such 
authority.  On  the  other  hand,  in  light  of 
possible  future  trends  in  foreign  bank  lend- 
ing, we  are  not  opposed  to  inclusion  of  a 
provision  of  this  type  In  the  legislation. 
We  would  welcome  the  advice  of  the  Con- 
gress on  this  matter. 
With  best  wishes. 
Sincerely, 

DoTTCLAS  Dillon. 


Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Utah  yield  me  5  minutes? 

Mr.  BENNETT.  I  yield  5  minutes  to 
the  Senator  from  New  York. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  it  is  in- 
teresting  to  me   to    observe   that  this 
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amendment  Is  put  forward.  It  is  some- 
what in  the  nature,  as  it  were,  of  attack- 
ing the  situation  from  the  other  end  of 
the  pole.  After  the  arguments  which 
have  been  made  today  about  the  inflexl- 
bihty  of  this  particular  proposed  statute. 
and  the  fact  that  it  would  not,  in  my 
judgment,  and  apparently  the  judgment 
of  other  Senators,  operate  m  a  manner 
conducive  to  the  best  outlook  for  Amer- 
ican foreign  trade,  and  for  Amencaii 
leadership  of  the  free  world  in  biink 
credit,  there  is  now  a  proposal  to  inhibit 
further  the  freedom  of  action  on  the 
part  of  the  bankint;  community,  by  tjiv- 
Ini,'  authority  to  impose  a  tax  on  com- 
mercial bank  loans 

In  the  first  place.  I  notice  that  the 
committee  report  makes  it  clear  that  the 
bank  loans  refer  to  more  bunk  loan.s  m 
the  ordinary  course  of  commercial 
banking  business  The  committee  re- 
port also  recognizes  the  special  role 
played  by  banks  in  support  of:  "Normal 
recurring  finance  of  international  busi- 
ne.ss  of  American  firms  ' 

Obviously,  loans  to  foreii^'n  concerns 
are  often  the  basis  upon  which  foreign 
concerns  acquire  American  exports 
That  Is  exactly  what  the  committee'  had 
in  mind  when  it  provided  for  thi.s 
exclusion. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  exclusion  is  of 
such  a  nature  that  if  it  is  abu.^ed,  there 
are  many  controls  over  our  banks 
through  the  banking  system  and  through 
the  Federal  Reserve  authorities,  as  well 
as  through  the  Comptroller  of  the  Cur- 
rency over  national  banks,  and  throut^h 
various  State  regulatory  authorities  over 
State  banks.  In  addition,  there  is  a  re- 
porting system  which  hii^  already  been 
referred  to  by  the  Senator  from  Ten- 
nessee as  an  additional  protection. 

I  doubt  very  much  whether  any  .Sena- 
tor, in  this  new  and  untried  field  of  in- 
terest equalization  tax.  would  wish  to 
move  also  into  th?  concept  of  taxin^; 
bank  loans,  with  what  that,  would  mean 
in  yet  another  typt>  of  control  over  the 
whole  banking  system. 

It  is  true  that  bank  loans  have  rusen 
materially.  I  pointed  tiiat  out  mv.self  m 
terms  of  financing.  But  this  is  not 
necessarily  a  bad  thing  because  money 
has  a  way  of  trying  to  f^nd  the  necessary 
uses  to  which  it  must  be  put.  and  if  wc 
shut  off  one  path  fur  that  purpose,  it 
V.  ill  open  up  another. 

It  is  a  fair  a.ssumption  tiiat  the  in- 
crease in  bank  loans  was  not  as  great. 
We  must  remember  the  issuance  of 
.securities  against  which  this  bill  is  di- 
rected. The  increase  in  bank  loans.  I 
pointed  out  in  my  basic  remarks,  came  to 
approximately  $800  million  over  a  period 
of  a  few  years;  that  is.  from  $400  million 
to  approximately  ?1.2  billion  or  SI  3 
billion.  This  must  be  juxtaposed  to  the 
fact  that  the  flow  of  investment  in  for- 
eign securities,  which  was  cut  off  in 
terms  of  total  issue,  ran  into  the  area 
of  approximately  S2.5  billion  or  more  on 
an  annual  basis. 

I  believe  It  Is  a  reasonable  assumption 
that,  to  the  extent  bank  loans  increased, 
capital  was  nece.ssary  to  finance  our  In- 
ternational trade  When  the  normal 
amount  of  capital  which  would  move 
into  International  trade  was  cut  off.  the 


securities  route  was  used.  Then  the  loan 
route  was  availed  of,  in  my  judgment, 
to  the  extent  that  it  really  represented 
the  need  for  financing  international 
trade 

I  believe  tfiat  the  committee  made  this 
exclusion,  as  it  explains  m  its  report,  in 
a  considered  way.  I  belit-ve  that  it  would 
be  a  grave  mistake  to  expand  this  already 
unique  and  new  approach  to  include  as 
well  the  traditional  freedom  of  bank 
loans  which  the  committee  itself  ex- 
cluded from  the  bill,  the  reasons  for 
which  the  committee  explained,  and  tl'.e 
reasoi\s  for  which  I  have  explained 

If  anything,  it  would  make  the  inter- 
est equalization  tax  more  menacing  than 
It  is  now  to  normal  financial  tran.sac- 
tions.  and  even  further  restrict  the  op- 
portunities available  for  American  bank- 
ing leadership  abroad  In  my  judgment. 
It  would  have  an  adverse  effect  on  our 
trade  We  must  remember  that  we  are 
striking  at  the  jugular  vein  of  what  is 
critically  important  for  the  balance  of 
pavments,  as  our  favorable  balance  in 
international  trade  is  now  running  at  the 
rate  of  S6  25  billion  a  year,  and  what  we 
have  UT  depend  upon  absolutely  m  terms 
of  a  semblance  of  control  over  our  bal- 
ance of  payment'^  I  do  not  believe  that 
the  interest  equalization  tax  bill  would 
do  what  it  should  do  in  connection  with 
our  international  balance  of  payments 
I  believe  that  it  would  be  disastrous  if  we 
now  impaired  the  .American  tradniL-  po-i- 
tion,  which  I  believe  adoption  of  this 
amendment  would  tend  to  impair. 

I  very  much  hope  that  those  who  are 
friends  of  the  new  approach  to  the  in- 
terest equalization  tax  will  thenvselves 
.see  that  their  "new  baby"  is  being 
jeopardized,  and  will  reject  the  amend- 
ment. 

Mr  GORK  Mr  President.  I  yield 
mvself  3  minutes 

The  PRESIDINC;  OFFICER  '  Mr  Pell 
in  the  chain.  The  Senator  from  Ten- 
nessee is  recognized  for  3  minutes. 

Mr  GORE  The  Senator  from  New- 
York  has  suggested  that  the  pending 
amendment  would  in  some  way  inter- 
fere with  loans  for  exports. 

I  invite  attention  to  page  22  of  the 
bill,  line  8  There  is  a  specific  exemjj- 
tion  for  export -related  loans.  As  I 
stated  in  an  address  upon  the  pending 
bill  yesterday,  five  specific  exemptions 
from  terms  of  the  bill  are  pro\ided  in 
the  bill  The  fourth  one,  whicli  I  hav>' 
just  pointed  out.  is.  "export-related 
loans." 

The  exemption  to  which  the  amend- 
ment now  pending  applies  is  the  fifth 
exemption— long-term  commercial  loans 
to  foreigners.  Therefore.  I  suggest  to 
the  able  and  distinguished  senior  Sena- 
tor from  New  York  that  he  refer  to  the 
Terms  of  the  fourth  exemption  on  page 
22  of  the  bill.  I  respectfully  suggest  that 
the  pending  amendment  provides  for 
srandbv  authority  It  may  or  may  not 
be  needed  I  would  hope  that  the  na- 
tional interest  would  not  require  the  use 
of  the  power  contained  in  the  amend- 
ment But  if  it  is  needed  in  the  national 
interest  I  believe  it  prudent  to  have  it 
ready.  We  should  stand  on  guard  as  a 
result  of  the  notice  we  have,  in  two 
forms. 


First.  The  increase  of  such  commer- 
cial long-term  loans  to  foreigners  by 
tenfold. 

Second  The  concern  which  the  Treas- 
ury I>partment  and  the  Hou.se  of  Rep. 
resentatives  have  demoiLst rated  in  pro- 
viding a  requirement  for  reporting. 

I  hope  that  despite  the  remarks  of  the 
able  .Senator  from  New  York,  the 
amendment  will  be  agreed  to. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, will  the  Senator  from  Tennessee 
yield   me   3   minute.^-' 

Mr.  GORE.  I  yield  .5  nnnutes  to  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  shall  re- 
quire onlv  3  minutes 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Louisiana  i.>  recognized  for 
3  minutes 

Mr  LONG  of  Louisiana  Mr  Presi- 
dent, the  Treasury  Department  has  been 
consistent  in  tiiat  it  did  not  feel  the 
power  was  necessary  in  order  to  carry 
out  the  purposes  of  the  bill 

I  have  a  statement  from  the  Treasury 
which  explains  the  position  of  the 
Treasury 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
statement  be  printed  at  this  point  In  the 
Recokd. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Tre\sury  Department. 

Jultj    13.   1964 

Tin:      CuMMERtl.M.      U.\NK      ExCLfSION     IN     THI 
I-NTKRhST    EQUALIZATION    TaX    BILL 

C'lmmerrial  banks  making  Inan,";  In  the 
iirdmary  ci^'Urse  of  conimerrial  biinkiiiK  busi- 
iies.s  W'lUld  not  be  subject  to  tax  under  tlie 
iiroposed  Interest  equalization  tax  bill  In 
part,  this  Is  attributable  to  the  fact  that  the 
bulk  of  these  loans  fall  within  the  less  than 
:j-year  maturity  range  and  would  be  excluded 
in  any  event  However,  the  commercial  bank 
exclusion  als<5  recognizes  the  special  role 
played  by  banks  In  financing  tJ  S  expurtf  and 
the  international  business  of  US  firms  It 
also  permits  the  banks  t<i  continue  freely 
their  conduct  of  banking  operations  through 
branches  located  In  foreign  countries  The 
activities  of  foreign  branches  consist  mainly 
of  receiving  deposits  In  foreign  currencies 
and  making  loans  In  .such  currencies.  These 
transactions  have  no  etTect  on  the  US.  bal- 
;inc'e  of  payments 

Because  of  the  possibility  of  abuse  of  the 
bank  exclusion,  the  bill  authorizes  the  col- 
lection of  detailed  Information  on  foreign 
bank  lending  to  provide  a  basis  for  deter- 
mining whether  this  exclusion  should  be 
-ontinued  and.  If  not.  the  way  in  which  It 
hhould  be  modified  Aiialysls  of  the  detailed 
Information  supplied  by  the  banks  on  a  vol- 
untary basis  since  the  beginning  of  this  year 
does  not  suggest  any  slgnmcant  direct  sub- 
stitution of  bank  loans  for  market  financing 
While  the  volume  of  long-term  loaii-s  nut- 
standing  roee  sharply  in  1963  and  the  first 
quarter  of  1964,  the  rl.se  had  started  early 
in  the  spring  of  1963.  prior  to  the  proposal 
if  the  interest  equalization  tax.  Further- 
more, If  total  bank  loans,  both  short  and 
long  term,  are  considered  the  lncrea.se  m 
1963  <t\  1  billion)  was  about  the  same  as 
m  1961  (fl  1  billion)  and  onlv  miKlerately 
higher  than  In  1960  (about  «800  million  I . 

A  good  part  of  the  Increase  since  the  spring 
of  1963  Is  clearly  related  to  the  sur^ie  In  US 
exp'-rts  over  the  same  period  It  Is  quite 
possible,  however,  that  a  j-wirt  of  the  Increa^^e 
partlculnrlv  the  shlft'ng  from  short  to  longer 
term  lo;o:s  is  .ittrlhutable  to  the  indirect 
eflect«  of  the  projKised  tax      In  adjusting  to 
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h.irrowers  in  countries  under  bal- 
''''  "^foavments  pressure-notably  Japan 
■^"'/ullv  n  ive  apparently  found  It  neces- 
*"  make    greater  use  of  long-term  bank 

*^'-'  in  tial  reactions  of  this  kind  are  not 
''^"r.s'ig  and  there  are  already  signs  of  a 
.urprls.iig^'  Prelimlnarv  data  for  April  and 
•^'"''"^f  nefTong-term  loans  of  only  $53 
**'^nt  as  compar^l  to  almost  $260  million 
"^'-  he  Ss^  quarter.  Nevertheless,  future 
'"  .H,  will  clearlv  require  continuing  sur- 
''  unce  The  secretary  of  the  Treasury 
Iv  pn'mptlv  recommend  to  the  Congress 
*''.;r,Srlate  changes  In  the  bank  loan  exemp- 
"P'  i^,uild  It  appear  that  such  loans  are  In 
Tn  being  unUzS  vo  any  significant  degree 
;V substitutes  for  market  financing. 

Mr  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent the  Treasury  recognizes  the  fact 
^lat'the  issue  raised  by  the  amendment 
rnuld  well  become  a  problem  in  the  fu- 
mre  It  is  carefully  watching  the  trends 
Zsee  what  develops.  If  that  should  be 
lie  case  the  Treasury  would  expect 
promptlv  to  recommend  appropriate  leg- 
islation to  meet  the  problem. 

I  am  frank  to  say  that  the  junior  Sen- 
ator from  Louisiana  voted  against  the 
amendment  in  the  committee.  But  he 
1.  willing  to  accept  it  as  an  amendment 
n,  the  bill  and  go  to  conference  with  it 
and  report  it  to  the  House  conferees.  In 
mv  judgment,  this  is  a  power  that  there 
would  be  no  necessity  to  use  even  il  it 
were  to  be  placed  in  the  bill. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  there  were  no 
power  in  the  Secretarj-  of  the  Treasury 
to  invoke  this  tax  with  regard  to  com- 
mercial bank  loans,  the  Secretary  might 
find  it  difficult  at  some  future  date  to 
obtain  cooperation  from  the  banking 
commuTtitv.  that  would  otherwise  be 
available  if  he  had  some  power  to  act. 

It  is  mv  thought  that  if  the  Secretary 
does  not 'have  the  power  to  invoke  this 
tax  with  regard  to  commercial  bank 
loans  he  mav  well  find  the  necessity  for 
it  On  the  other  hand,  if  he  had  the 
power.  I  believe  that  he  would  have 
whativer  cooperation  he  needed  on  the 
part  of  the  banking  community,  so  that 
he  would  never  have  to  ask  Congress  to 
act  In  this  field. 

I  expect  to  vote  for  the  amendment.  I 
wish  to  make  It  clear  that  the  Treasury's 
position  is  that  it  does  not  believe  the 
authority  is  needed.    It  believes  it  can  get 

bv  witliout  it. 
Mr    GORE.     Mr.   President,   will  the 

Senator  yield? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.    I  yield. 

Mr  GORE.  Is  it  not  also  the  position 
of  the  TreasuiT  that  this  is  a  matter  of 
concern,  and  that  there  is  the  possibility 
that  power  would  be  needed,  and  that 
it  would  recommend  and  advise  Congress 
in  this  regard,  and  that  the  Treasury 
does  not  opixsse  the  amendment? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  The  Senator 
is  correct.  The  Treasury  does  not  op- 
pose the  amendment.  As  a  practical 
matter,  the  area  In  which  the  Senator 
seeks  to  strengthen  the  bill  Is  an  area 
where  the  purpose  of  it  could  be  sub- 
verted. It  is  entirely  possible  that 
through  commercial  bank  loans,  the 
purpose  of  the  bill  could  be  undermined. 
And  the  Senator  from  New  York  in 
speaking  against  the  bill  made  that  very 
point. 

While  the.se  loans  have  increased  dras- 
ticallv.  my  understanding  is  that  such 


loans  started  to  increase  somewhat  in 
volume  prior  to  announcement  of  the 
tax.  Also,  the  Treasury  Department 
claims  that  it  believes  a  considerable 
portion  of  the  Increase  in  commercial 
bank  loans  was  due  to  an  increase  In  our 
exports,  which  Is  good.  But  It  Is  pos- 
sible that  this  authority  might  become 
necessary.  The  Treasury  does  not  at 
this  time  believe  that  it  Is  necessary,  but 
it  would  ask  us  to  act  In  the  event  that 

it  were. 

I  believe  this  amendment  would  help 
to  assure  us  that  It  would  not  be  neces- 
sary to  Invoke  a  tax  with  regard  to  the 
commercial  banks.  If  there  were  a 
power  to  invoke  the  tax,  that  Is,  if  there 
were  standby  authority,  the  probabilities 
are  that  the  banks  would  be  more  co- 
operative if  they  were  urged  to  restrain 
themselves  somewhat  and  not  make 
loans  where  the  loans  are  being  used  as 
a  substitute  for  portfolio  investments. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  JAVITS.  I  yield. 
Mr.  BENNETT.  The  Senator  has  in- 
dicated, as  the  Senator  in  charge  of  the 
bill,  that  he  Is  prepared  to  take  the 
amendment  to  conference  and  vote  for 
his  own  position. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Yes. 
Mr.  BENNETT.  It  seems  to  me  that 
the  Senator  Is  speaking  for  himself.  I 
doubt  that  the  majority  of  the  commit- 
tee that  voted  against  this  amendment 
in  the  committee  would  be  eager  to  see 
it  taken  to  conference. 

The  Senator  from  Utah,  for  one.  would 
resist  it.  Fortunately,  the  yeas  and  nays 
have  been  ordered,  so  before  the  Senator 
may  take  it  to  conference,  it  must  be 
voted  on  by  the  entire  Senate. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  This  will  be 
the  advice  of  the  Senate  on  the  subject. 
I  believe  the  Senator  will  find  that 
we  did  not  vote  on  the  amendment  in 
committee.  We  discussed  it.  But  I  do 
not  believe  we  actually  voted  on  it.  I 
believe  the  amendment  should  be  con- 
sidered on  its  merits.  It  poses  an  issue. 
I  am  sure  that  the  majority  of  Senators 
voting  for  the  bill  feel  this  way.  We  do 
not  want  to  jeopardize  the  bill. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 
Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  yield. 
Mr.  GORE.  I  can  refresh  the  memory 
of  the  Senator  in  that  regard.  I  offered 
the  amendment  at  a  morning  session.  I 
requested  that  the  Treasury  representa- 
tives give  their  views  when  we  returned 
in  the  afternoon. 

It  appeared  in  the  afternoon  that  the 
Treasury  representatives  had  not  had 
sufficient  time  to  study  the  amendment. 
So  we  discussed  the  amendment.  I  said 
I  would  withdraw  it  and  not  press  for 
a  vote  at  the  time.  I  said  I  would  re- 
quest the  TreasuiT  representatives  to 
give  their  views  in  writing.  I  stated  that 
I  reserved  the  right  to  offer  the  amend- 
ment on  the  floor. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  believe 
that  is  a  correct  statement  of  the  situa- 
tion. ,,  , 
Mr.  BENNETT.  That  may  well  be. 
Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  it  seems 
to  me  that  the  committee  was  very  clear 
on  what  it  was  to  do.  It  was  to  adopt 
a  compromise  on  this  proposal. 


Therefore,  I  am  a  little  confounded 
by  the  statement  of  the  Senator  in 
charge  of  the  bill,  who  said  that  the 
committee  had  changed  its  position. 

I  invite  attention  to  page  16  of  the 
report.    It  reads: 

Your  committee  Is  aware  that  a  generalized 
exclusion  of  this  type  could  be  abused.  Al- 
though that  is  not  expected,  your  committee 
does  consider  it  necessary  to  provide  specific 
authority  In  the  bill  for  the  collection  of 
detailed  and  timely  Information  on  the 
nature  of.  and  trends  in,  bank  lending  to 
foreign  persons.  The  information  collected 
under  these  reporting  requirements  will  pro- 
vide a  basis  both  for  determining  whether  a 
general  exclusion  of  this  character  should 
be  continued  and,  if  not,  for  Indicating  the 
specific  ways  in  which  the  general  exclusion 
should  then  be  modified. 

The  possible  need  for  the  practicability  of 
amending  this  legislation  with  respect  to 
loans  of  commercial  banks  will  be  reviewed 
by  your  committee  should  this  evidence  sug- 
gest that  bank  lending  to  Industrialized 
countries  abroad,  whose  borrowing  will 
otherwise  be  subject  to  tax,  Is  rising  In 
amounts  out  of  proportion  to  a  general 
expansion  in  the  banking  business  or 
amounts  related  to  the  normal  recurring 
needs  of  international  trade. 


It  seems  to  me  very  likely  that  they 
rejected  the  concept  of  such  an  amend- 
ment. I  assume  this  is  the  official  com- 
mittee position. 

I  ask  the  Senator,  in  all  frankness, 
whether  we  are  to  rely  on  this  statement. 
Have  we  not  a  right  to  rely  on  the  state- 
ment in  the  report  to  that  effect? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.     Mr.  Presi- 
dent, let  me  state  frankly  that  the  state- 
ment speaks  for  the  position  of  the  com- 
mittee.   In  reporting  the  bill,  I  have  con- 
sulted with  other  members  of  the  com- 
mittee.   In  discussing  it,  I  am  frank  to 
say  that  I  believe  if  we  had  voted  on  the 
amendment  in  the  committee,  a  major- 
ity of  the  votes  would  have  been  against 
the  amendment.    On  the  other  hand,  if 
Senators  who  voted  to  report  the  bill  fa- 
vorably had  voted  on  it,  the  majority 
would  have  voted  for  the  amendment. 
But  this  is  a  matter  upon  which,  from 
the  point  of  view  of  the  Senator  in  charge 
of  the  bill,  the  Senate  should  advise  us. 
I  am  not  telling  the  Senate  to  vote  for 
the  amendment.    But  I  am  insisting  that 
all  Senators  have  an  opportunity  to  vote 
for  or  against  this  matter. 

May  I  say  also  that  at  the  time  the  bill 
was  considered  by  the  committee,  I  did 
not  have  the  views  of  the  Treasury  De- 
partment. My  feeling  is  that  if  the 
amendment  is  agreed  to,  we  shall  have  to 
see  how  adamant  the  House  is.  If  the 
House  is  adamant,  we  shall  have  to  yield 
on  the  House  position.  But  if  it  is  agreed 
to,  the  House  will  be  asked  to  consider 
the  amendment,  just  as  the  Senate  is 
asked  to  consider  it  now. 

Mr.  BENNETT.     Mr.  President,  how 
much  time  have  the  opponents? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  op- 
ponents have  16  minutes  remaining. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  I  yield  myself  6  min- 
utes. 

Mr.  President,  the  amendment  is  com- 
pletely unnecessary  as  well  as  unwise. 
First,  the  Senator  from  Utah  does  not 
like  standby  statutory  authority.  I  am 
reminded  of  the  character  Gabriel  in  the 
play  "Green  Pastures,"  which  was  pre- 
sented   30    years    ago.      Gabriel    went 
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around  the  stage  all  evening  with  his 
trumpet  in  his  haiid  The  tact  that  he 
had  responsibility  of  tl;r  trumpet  Kave 
him  a  constant  temptHtion  ro  blow  it  60 
all  evening  he  went  around  siiymK  to  the 
Lord.  "Lord,  can  I  blow  it  now^" 

That  is  what  happens  when  a  man  is 
given  standby  authority  There  is  al- 
waysS  a  temptation  to  ask  the  question. 
■  May  I  blow  it  noW" 

In  respect  to  the  bill.  I  point  out  that 
even  though  a  need  mijjht  arise,  we  would 
not  need  standby  authority  I  remind 
Senators  that  the  bill  is  unique  amonx 
ail  other  bills  which  the  Senator  from 
Utah  ever  saw  introduced  in  the  Senate 

More  than  a  year  ago  an  announce- 
ment was  made  that  the  Senate  would 
seek  a  bill  which  would  ta.x  American  in- 
vestment in  forcii,'n  securities.  The 
Treasury  said,  "This  tax  will  be  imposed 
efTective  this  date  no  matter  when  tiie 
bill  is  passed."  So  we  wt-re  told  that  the 
tax  would  be  retroactive,  and  the  psycho- 
loi^lcal  effect  of  the  tax  went  into  effect 
the  day  the  proposal  was  announced  It 
was  so  strong  that  it  created  a  panic  in 
the  Canadian  and  Japanese  stock  ex- 
changes. On  the  first  day  the  loss  in 
Canada  was  $225  million  In  order  to  re- 
pair that  damage,  within  48  hours  the 
American  Government  had  to  announce 
an  exemption  for  Canada  Having  used 
that  technique  once,  if  it  should  become 
necessary  to  apply  taxes  tn  bank  credit 
issued  for  foreign  borrowing's,  the  same 
technique  could  be  used  again  To  say, 
"As  soon  as  we  can  pass  a  bill  we  shall 
pass  one  making  the  tax  effective  the 
day  of  this  announcement."  would  create 
the  same  kind  of  psychological  panic 

Mr.  President,  we  are  dealing  with  a 
very  delicate  situation  when  we  deal  with 
the  question  of  credit.  Credit  is  based 
on  mutual  confidence;  and  when  that 
confidence  Is  shattered  or  weakened,  even 
though  a  year  or  more  passes  before  the 
actual  law  is  available,  the  effect  is  im- 
mediate. 

So  I  say  to  my  friends  that  the 
Treasury  has  shown  us  how  to  handle 
the  situation  If  the  bank  problem  be- 
comes acute.  All  it  is  necessary  to  do  is 
to  do  with  banks  what  was  done  with 
foreign  securities,  and  the  effect  will  be 
immediate. 

I  personally  oppose  the  further  exten- 
.sion  of  the  proposed  tax.  even  on  a  stand- 
by basis,  because  I  believe  it  would  mark 
the  end  of  the  New  York  market  as  an 
international  money  market.  We  nearly 
killed  it  so  far  as  foreign  securities  are 
concerned  by  the  announcement  of  the 
proposal  a  year  ago;  and  now.  by  its 
adoption,  we  would  confirm  it.  The 
Treasiu-y  recognizes  the  damage  It  has 
done  and  can  do,  because  it  is  giving  to 
this  particular  bill  a  life  only  to  the  end 
of  1965  because,  as  I  said  in  an  earlier 
statement  today,  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  himself  admits  that  the  long- 
range  damage  done  by  the  proposal  could 
possibly  be  greater  than  the  short  run 
benefits. 

Mr.  LONO  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, will  the  Senator  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  BENNETT.    I  yield 


AUTHORIZAIION  FOR  COMMITTEES 
TO  MEET  UNTIL  NOON  TOMORROW 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  a^k  unanimous  consent  that  the 
committees  of  the  Senate  be  authorized 
to  meet  until  noon  tomorrow .  The  re- 
quest has  been  cleared  with  the  leader- 
ship on  b<ith  sides  of  the  aisle 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Without 
objection,  it  :.s  >n  Midn  .d 


INTEREST    EQI;ALIZATI0N    TAX    ON 
CERTAIN  FXDREIGN  SECURITIES 

The  Striate  resumed  the  corusideration 
of  the  bill  'H  R  8000'  to  amend  tiie  In- 
ternal Revenue  Code  of  1954.  to  impose  a 
tax  on  acquisition  of  certain  securities 
in  order  to  equalize  costs  of  lon.yer  term 
financing  m  the  United  States  and  m 
m.irki'ts  abroad   and  for  other  purpo.scs. 

Mr  BENNP:TT  Mr  Pr.sident.  the 
bill  when  first  introduced  was  a  shock 
to  the  international  financial  com- 
munity Some  of  the  stock  exchanges, 
including  that  in  Japan,  have  not  yet 
recovered  to  the  full  level  they  had 
readied  when  notice  hit  them  that  the 
American  market  was  closed  to  their 
.securities  We  left  the  door  open  a  little 
way.  We  left  the  door  open  to  jH-rmit 
barik  financing  to  continue,  partly  be- 
cause we  havf  no  accurate  and  complete 
way  of  knowing  to  what  extent  bank  fi- 
nancing IS  involved  witii  the  export  mar- 
ket. As  we  Ket  further  and  further  into 
international  competition,  tiiere  is  more 
and  more  pressure  to  provide  longer  and 
longer  bank  credits  to  finance  exports 
We  can  say.  a.s  we  do  in  the  bill,  that 
there  will  be  an  exemption  for  export  fi- 
nancing. But  that  raises  a  question. 
The  provision  would  cause  banks  to  make 
absolutely  sure  that  the  lending  they  are 
doint,'  goes  to  export  financing.  Tliat 
greatly  multiplies  the  complexity  of  the 
situation.  Foreign  borrowers  will  be  in 
the  same  position  as  the  present  foreign 
sellers  of  securities.  It  becomes  too 
much  of  a  burden  in  bookkeepmg  and  in 
negotiation  to  come  into  the  American 
market  to  Ket  money. 

Suppose  the  amendment  were  adopted 
and  the  President  were  given  standby 
authority  A  borrower  from  France  or 
Belgium,  knowing  that  the  President  had 
standby  authority  and  the  power  to  im- 
pose the  tax  without  notice  at  any  time, 
would  have  no  way  of  knowing  whether 
the  tax  would  be  imposed  before  his  ne- 
gotiations were  finished.  So  the  easy 
tiling  to  do  would  be  to  turn  U)  London. 
Pans.  Bonn,  or  somewiiere  else  to  get 
his  money.  The  very  announcement  of 
the  bill  dealt  a  crippling  blow  to  our 
American  market  in  foreign  securities. 
An  announcement  tiiat  tiie  President 
had  standby  authority  to  impose  a  tax 
on  bank  loans  would  have  the  same 
crippling  effect  on  our  position  as  Int-er- 
national  bankers  Once  we  had  lost  both 
tho.se  positions,  the  United  States  would 
no  longer  be  the  center  of  the  world 
money  market. 

We  have  lost  half  of  that  {x^sitKin  now 
and  may  never  regain  it  With  that  noes 
a    little   piece   of  our   jxxsition  of   world 


leadership  in  many  other  ways.  So  I 
hope  that  Senators  will  recognize  that 
the  amendment  is  both  unnecessary  and 
unwise,  and  will  reject  it. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President.  I  have  Us- 
tened  with  interest  and  atlmtion.  as  I 
always  do.  to  the  remarks  of  the  able 
Senator  from  Utah.  It  seems  to  me  that 
he  ha.-  made  a  .strong  ca.se  for  the  amend- 
ment I  .should  like  to  specify  The 
able  Senator  ha.s  correctly  and  accurately 
p»)inted  out  that  when  the  Treasury  an- 
nounced a  year  ago  that  it  would  recom- 
mend and  request  enactment  of  the  bill 
now  before  the  Senate,  and  tiiat  it  would 
request  that  it  be  retroactive  to  the  day 
of  the  announcement,  it  became  effec- 
tive immtxliately.  I  would  not  wish  to 
see  that  piactice  extended  ;n  many 
reKards 

I  have  not  criticized  the  administra- 
tion for  handling  a  delicate  problem  in 
this  way.  becau.se  it  was  .so  pre.ssinn.  But 
the  able  Senator  iias  .said  this  would  indi- 
cate that  if  the  President  were  given 
standby  authority  with  respect  to  long- 
term  commercial  bank  loans  to  foreign- 
ers. It.  U.K),  would  become  effective.  If 
that  be  the  case,  then  I  say  "Hurrah!" 
We  would  thus  have  jxjssibly  avoided  the 
use  of  the  power  granted  in  .standby 
.status 

Now  let  us  look  at  the  other  side  of 
the  coin.  Suppose  tiie  standby  authority 
were  not  granted,  and  that  the  long- 
term  commercial  bank  loans  to  foreign- 
ers— which  have  increased  tenfold  dur- 
ing the  past  year,  during  which  period 
the  terms  of  the  pending  bill,  as  the 
Senator  has  acknowledged,  have  been  ef- 
fective— should  increase  by  another  ten- 
fold or  by  a  hundredfold.  The  likeli- 
hood would  be  greatly  enhanced  that  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  would 
not  only  be  forced  to  request  such  au- 
thority, but  also  to  use  such  authority. 
So  if  It  were  given  in  standby  status,  it 
would  be  ready  and  available  if  the  need 
for  such  use  should  arise. 

Second.  According  to  the  able  Sena- 
tor's argument — with  which  I  t)elieve  I 
concur — its  existence  in  standby  status 
would  very  likely  have  such  a  salutary 
effect  that  its  use  might  never  be  needed. 
So  I  suggest  that  the  able  Senator  has. 
from  my  fx)int  of  view,  given  at  least  one 
argument  in  favor  of  the  adoption  of 
the  amendment. 

The  amendment  is  made  advisable,  in 
niy  view,  because  the  bill  contains  a  spe- 
cific exemption  for  commercial  bank 
loans  This  exemption  would  be  the 
most  damaging  of  the  five  exemptions 
provided  in  the  bill  It  would  be  the 
most  damaging  to  the  balance-of-pay- 
ments  problem.  Moreover.  I  believe  it  is 
least  justifiable  from  the  standpoint  of 
the  national  welfare. 

It  seems  to  me  a  foregone  conclusion, 
from  the  experiences  we  have  had.  and 
from  the  concern  expressed  by  the 
Treasury,  that  this  commercial  bank  ex- 
emption will  be  used,  at  least  to  some 
extent— and  there  Ls  apprehension  that 
It  may  be  to  a  very  damaging  extent — 
to  funnel  funds  into  foreign  ventures, 
completely  free  of  the  tax  which  is  pro- 
PKised  by  the  E>ending  bill,  when  in  the 


Hinarv  course  of  business  such  funds 
°'S  hav(>  been  procured  through  pub- 
Ir  iuc^  and.  by  terms  of  the  pendmg 
Lni  would  have  been  held  back,  or  at 
feast  restrained,  because  of  the  proposed 
....  ,,^  the  pending  bill. 

Wc  are  not  without  examples.  The 
qprretarv  of  the  Treasury  cited  an  In- 
TfAnce  which  involved  a  $20  million  long- 
?^m  loan  by  a  commercial  bank  to  a 
foreigner  that  was  substituted  for  a  pub- 
ic issue  wliich  would,  upon  enactment 
of  the  pending  bill,  be  subject  to  the  tax 
contained  therein. 

Although  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury says  he  docs  not  request  enactment 
of  the  pending  amendment,  the  Treas- 
ury does  not  oppose  it.  Indeed,  it  says 
It  "would  welcome  the  advice  of  the  Sen- 
ate or  of  the  Congress.  Moreover,  the 
Secretary  says  that  the  provision  in  the 
bill  which  requires  reporting  by  commer- 
cial banks  on  long-term  commercial 
loans  to  foreigners  is  contained  in  the 
bill  because  of  concern  that  this  would 
be  used  as  a  means  of  avoiding,  bypass- 
ing, if  not  subverting,  the  purposes  of 
the  pending  bill. 

It  seems  to  me  that  logic  impels  us 
strongly  to  the  conclusion  that  the  pro- 
vision of  standby  authority  which  the 
President  could  use  in  the  national  in- 
terest, if  the  need  for  its  use  were  indi- 
cated would  be  a  wise  course  of  action. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr    GORE.    Mr.  President,  does  the 
Senator  from  Utah  have  some  time? 
Mr.   BENNETT.     Yes. 
Mr.  President,  how  much  time  have 

the  opponents?  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Six 
minutes  and  40  seconds. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  President,  one 
or  two  things  have  been  developed  in  the 
last  statement  made  by  the  Senator  from 
Tennessee  on  which  I  should  like  to 
comment. 

In  the  first  place,  when  we  operate 
on  the  theory  of  standby  power  with  no 
further  review  by  the  Congress,  we  have 
transferred  and  delegated  power  to  the 
executive  which  I  think  we  should  keep 
in  our  own   hands. 

We  are  legislating  in  the  absence  of 
a  known  need  for  such  authority.  That 
is  everwise  legislation. 

The  Senator  said,  in  effect,  that  if 
Congress  provides  standby  power,  and  if 
it  becomes  necessary,  and  it  is  imposed, 
funds  that  might  go  out  of  this  country 
will  be  held  back.  I  believe  that  is  the 
way  he  said  It — implying  that  people 
abroad  who  need  the  money  will  sud- 
denly decide  they  do  not  need  It. 

That  is  not  what  will  happen  at  all. 
They  will  find  another  source,  and  the 
business  that  should  have  gone  to  the 
American  people  will  go  elsewhere.  The 
money  which  may  have  gone  out  of  the 
United  States  as  a  bank  loan  would  have 
been  earning  money  which  would  have 
come  in  as  interest  or  dividends.  We 
would  have  shut  that  Income  off  and 
permanently  transferred  that  source  of 
income  to  another  place  and  another 
market. 

The  Senator  from  Teimessee  was  very 
careful  to  point  out  that  the  bill  would 
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insure  that  the  bank  loan  exemption 
would  not  apply  to  export-related  loans, 
because  they  are  covered  by  another  ex- 
emption. 

It  is  interesting  to  read  the  exemption 
for  export-related  loans.    The  exemp- 
tion does  not  cover  the  lending  of  money 
to  finance  the  cost  of  the  merchandise 
involved.    I  read  what  the   export-re- 
lated   exemption    is    limited    to.     It    is 
limited  to  money  used  "by  the  obliger 
for  the  installation,  maintenance,  or  im- 
provement    of     facilities     outside     the 
United   States   which — during    the    pe- 
riod the  loan  is  outstanding — "will  be 
used  for  the  storage,  handling,  trans- 
portation, processing,  packaging,  or  serv- 
icing of  property,  a  substantial  portion  of 
which  is  tangible  personal  property  pro- 
duced, grown,  or  extracted  in  the  United 
States." 

In  this  field  of  international  com- 
merce it  is  becoming  increasingly  neces- 
sary for  the  seller  to  extend  credit  to  the 
buyer,  so  that,  in  a  sense,  he  gets  the 
funds  with  which  to  pay  for  his  pur- 
chase. No  loan  for  that  puriiose  is  cov- 
ered by  the  export  exemption.  That 
kind  of  loan  would  be  covered  by  the 
standby  authority  to  which  the  Senator 
has  referred. 

I  feel  that  the  bill  as  a  whole  is  a  mis- 
take. I  shall  vote  against  it.  We  made 
a  mistake  when  we  approved  retroac- 
tively the  action  the  Secretary  took  a 
year  ago  to  take  us  out  of  the  interna- 
tional securities  market  rather  effective- 
ly. I  believe  that  we  would  multiply  that 
mistake  if  we  should  decide  now  to  give 
the  President  standby  authority.  It 
would  hang  like  a  cloud  over  the  head  of 
every  potential  lending  transaction  and 
would  persuade  our  friends  to  go  else- 
where first,  where  they  could  deal  with 
all  the  cards  on  the  table  and  without  the 
risk  that  in  the  middle  of  the  transaction 
a  tax  would  be  imposed. 

I  hope  that  the  Senate  will  reject  the 
amendment. 
How  much  time  remains  to  our  side? 
The     PRESIDING     OFFICER.     One 
minute  and  30  seconds  remain. 

Mr.  BENNETT.    I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time. 

Mr.  GORE.     Mr.  President.  I  suggest 

the  absence  of  a  quonmi.  

The     PRESIDING     OFFICER.     The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 
The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 

the  roll. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Under  the  order  previously  entered,  the 
yeas  and  nays  having  been  ordered,  the 
clerk  will  call  the  roll  on  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  Senator  from  Ten- 
nessee [Mr.  GoreI. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  Arkansas  [Mr. 
PuLBRiGHT].  the  Senator  from  Alaska 
[Mr.  Grxtening],  the  Senator  from  Ari- 
zona [Mr.  Hayden],  the  Senator  from 
Alabama  [Mr.  Hill],  the  Senator  from 
aflnnesota  [Mr.  Humphrey  1,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Montana  [Mr.  Mansfield],  the 


Senator  from  Minnesota  [Mr.  McCar- 
thy], the  Senator  from  Montana  [Mr. 
Metcalf],  the  Senator  from  Georgia 
[Mr.  Russell],  the  Senator  from  Florida 
[Mr.  Smathers],  the  Senator  from  Geor- 
gia [Mr.  Talmadge],  and  the  Senator 
from  Virginia  [Mr.  Byrd]  are  absent  on 
official  business. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
New  Mexico  [Mr.  Anderson]  and  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Ken- 
nedy] are  absent  because  of  illness. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Maryland  [Mr.  Brewster],  the 
Senator  from  Nevada  [Mr.  Cannon],  the 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  [Mr.  Edmond- 
son],  the  Senator  from  Oregon  [Mrs. 
Neuberger],  and  the  Senator  from  West 
Virginia  [Mr.  Randolph]  are  necessarily 
absent. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  New  Mex- 
ico [Mr.  Anderson],  the  Senator  from 
Maryland  [Mr.  Brewster],  the  Senator 
from  Oklahoma  [Mr.  Edmondson],  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Hum- 
phrey], the  Senator  from  Montana  [Mr. 
Mansfield],  the  Senator  from  West  Vir- 
ginia [Mr.  Randolph],  the  Senator  from 
Georgia  [Mr.  Russell],  the  Senator 
from  Florida  [Mr.  Smathers],  and  the 
Senator  from  Georgia  [Mr.  Talmadge] 
would  each  vote  "yea." 

Mr.  BENNETT.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Arizona  [Mr.  Gold  water] 
is  necessarily  absent. 

The  Senator  from  Maryland  [Mr. 
Beall],  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico 
[Mr.  Mechem],  the  Senator  from  Wyo- 
ming [Mr.  Simpson],  the  Senator  from 
Texas  [Mr.  Tower],  and  the  Senator 
from  North  Dakota  [Mr.  Young]  are  de- 
tained on  oflBcial  business. 

The  Senator  from  Vermont  [Mr. 
Aiken],  the  Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr. 
Dirksen],  the  Senator  from  Iowa  [Mr. 
Hickenlooper],  the  Senator  from  Cal- 
ifornia [Mr.  Kuchel],  and  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Saltonstall] 
are  detained  on  ofi&cial  business  at  the 
White  House. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Maryland  [Mr.  Beall],  the  Senator  from 
New  Mexico  [Mr.  Mechem],  the  Senator 
from  Wyoming  [Mr.  Simpson],  and  the 
Senator  from  Texas  [Mr.  Tower]  would 
each  vote  "nay." 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  44, 
nays  25,  as  follows: 
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Miller 

Prouty 

Williams   N  J 

Morton 

Robertson 

WlUiams.  Del 

Mundt 

Scoic 

Pearson 

Smith 

NOT  VOTING — 30 

Ailsen 

Oruenin>! 

Metcalf 

Anderson 

Haydfn 
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Be.iU 

HlcKer.looper 

R:indoIph 

Brewster 

Hill 

Russell 

Byrd.  Va. 

Humphrey 

Saltonstall 

Cannon 

Ket:  nedy 

Simpson 

Dirlcsen 

Kuchel 

Smarhers 

Edmondson 

Mansfield 

Talmadge 

Fu»  bright 

McCarthy 

Tower 

Gi)id  water 

Mechem 

YounK   N   DaK 

So  Mr.  Gore's  amendment  was  agreed 
to 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr  Pre.sident,  I  ask  for 
the  yeas  and  navs  on  pa^ssage  of  the 
bill. 

The  yeas  and  nay.s  were  ordered. 
Mr.  JAVITS.    Mr  President,  will  some 
Senator  yield  me  tune  on  the  bilP 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  withhold  until  the  third 
reading  of  the  bill  is  had  ' 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  <Mr.  Wil- 
liams of  New  Jersey  m  the  chair  > .  The 
question  is  on  the  engrossment  of  the 
amendment  and  the  third  reading  of 
the  bill. 

The  amendment  was  ordered  to  be 
engrossed,  and  the  bill  to  be  read  a  third 
time. 

The  bill  was  read  the  third  time. 
Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  Senator  from  New  York. 
Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr  President,  the  bill 
has  been  debated  all  day  We  have  con- 
clusively demonstrat^'d.  in  my  judgment, 
that  It  is  not  needed,  and  that  it  will  not 
do  what  it  Is  intended  to  do.  that  the 
mere  fact  an  efifort  is  b<nng  made  to  but- 
ton up  the  loopholes  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate  on  a  standby  basis  indicates  It 
will  not  do  what  it  is  intended  to  do. 
that  it  will  affect  a  very  small  part 
of  foreign  borrowing,  that  all  it  will  per- 
form, in  my  Judgment,  will  b«^  mischief 
in  terms  of  the  position  of  the  United 
States  which  is  concerned  about  its  bal- 
ance of  pajrments. 

The  United  States  Is  concerned  about 
its  creditworthiness.  Yet  here  it  is  un- 
dertaking to  tax  capital,  wliich  is  com- 
pletely unsound  in  terms  of  cn-dit  worth- 
iness, and  of  deserving  the  credit  leader- 
ship of  the  world.  I  am  not  the  only 
one  who  feels  this  way.  The  record  of 
the  hearings  is  replete  witii  testimony 
of  witness  after  witness  of  the  highest 
competence,  other  than  those  in  the  ad- 
miru.stration.  who  feel  the  same  way. 

This  bill  has  no  frif^nd.'?  That  goes  for 
the  academic  world,  tiie  banknu'  world, 
and  business  world  It  flies  in  the  face 
of  them  all.  merely  t)ecause  some  official 
in  the  Treasury  Depaitraent  has  placed 
his  prestige  on  the  line  on  the  basis 
thit  this  is  the  way  to  deal  with  an 
important  aspect  of  our  balance  of  pay- 
ments. The  Senate  is  goint,'  down  the 
road  with  him — in  my  judi.;ment,  un- 
thinkingly and  unwisely. 

Mr.  President.  I  stand  here  to  predict 
that  it  will  hurt  the  country  far  more 
than  it  will  help  the  country,  that  we 
shall  rue  the  day  we  put  this  train  of 
events  In  motion. 

No  other  counttT  does  this  The  Unit- 
ed Kingdom,  which  is  the  most  nearly 
analogous  country  to  us.  has  a  Capita! 


Lssues  Committee.  I  would  much  rather 
give  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  ab- 
solute control  of  the  admission  of  foreign 
securities  into  this  country  I  would 
mucii  rather  do  that,  winch  is  at  least 
the  traditional  way  for  Important  coun- 
tries with  banking  responsibilities  to 
handle  a  matter  of  thu,  kind,  than  to  go 
for  all  this  nonsense  which  is  contained 
in  the  bill,  which  is  comj^letely  inflexi- 
ble, and  which  will  have  no  real  effect 
becau.se  the  foreiuin  borrower  will  pay  the 
1 -percent  tax,  and  there  will  be  as  many 
admi.ssions  of  securities  as  before. 

The  only  one  who  will  be  hurt  will  bf 
the  small  investor,  who  may  wish  to  buy 
some  foreign  stocks  and  will  have  to  pay 
a  15-percent  tax.  Therefore,  he  will  not 
do  .so. 

It  is  interesting  to  me  that  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Tennessee  I  Mr. 
Gore  1  now  would  extend  the  tax  to  com- 
mercial loans,  which  is  unheard  of.  I 
hope  that  Senators  will  study  this  mat- 
ter overnir.ht,  They  now  propose  a 
standby  tax  on  commercial  loans  by 
commercial  bai.k.s 

Mr     KEATING      .Mr     President,    will 
the  Senator  yield  at  that  point? 
Mr    JAVITS      I  yield 
Mr    KEATING      And  thereby  made  it 
very  much  easu-r  to  vtite  auainst  the  bill. 
As  the  Senator  from  New  York  haa  just 
stated,   it    is   absolutely    unheard   of   to 
place  a  tax  on  commncial  bank  loans 
Every  commercial  banker  in  the  country 
will  be  up  in  arms  at  such  a  procedure 
as  this. 

And  every  taxpayer  will  be,  too.  I  had 
always  thought  that  only  the  Congress 
has  power  to  levy  taxes.  Now  we  are 
giving  away  that  power  to  the  President 
on  a  standby  basis  That  Is  a  flmht 
from  our  whole  tradition,  and  we  will 
surely  live  to  rue  this  day. 

We  have  made  a  bad  bill  twice  as  bad 
by  this  action 

Mr   JAVITS      The  SenaUn-  is  correct. 
Mr   CURTIS      Mr    President,  will  the 
Senator  fnnn  N-w  York  vieW 
Mr    JAVITS    I  yield 
Mr    CURTIS      In  the  opinion  of  the 
Senator    from    New    York,    would    this 
m-  a.sure-  levy  a  tax  upon  foreu;n  loans 
of  commercial  banks  which  may  be  In- 
sured or  guaranteed   by   the  US.   Gov- 
ernment? 

Mr  JAVITS  I  have  little  doubt  that 
It  would  It  IS  across  the  board  It  is 
a  standby  authority.  It  will  be  argued 
otherwise  but.  nonetheless,  that  is  what 
IS  proposed  We  have  undertaken  to 
i-'ive  thar  authority. 

Mr  CURTIS  Assuming  that  it  Is  ex- 
rrci.>pd.  for  what  purpose  does  our  Gov- 
frnm<nt  guarantee  or  insure  foreign 
loans  ' 

Mr  JAVrre  I  assume  our  Govern- 
ment guarantees  them 

Mr  CURTIS  To  encourage  the  mak- 
ing of  them.  IS  that  not  correct? 

Mr  JAVITS.  Of  course.  The  Sena- 
tor IS  correct — to  encourage  our  foreign 
trade  and  foreign  investment  We  are 
now  beginning  to  .jeopardize  blu  things, 
such  as  foreiun  trade,  in  which  we  have 
a  $6' 4  billion  .surplus  The  income  from 
foreign  private  investment.s  far  exceeds 
those  Investments  We  are  really  get- 
ting into  the  big  league,  considering  this 


IS  a  bill  which  was  supposed  merely  to 
trim   around   the   edges 

Mr.  CURTIS,  Mr  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  New  York  yield  for  a  fur. 
tiler  question? 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  President  how 
much  time  does  the  Senator  from  New- 
York  wish' 

Mr.  JAVITS.     Five  minutes 

Mr.  BENNETT.  I  yield  5  minutes  to 
the  Senator  from  New  York 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  ,Mr 
MusKiE  m  the  chair  i .  The  Senator 
from  New  York  is  recognized  for  5  min- 
utes. 

Mr.  CURTIS  Will  this  .standby  au- 
tlioi  ity  permit  the  placing  of  a  tax  upon  a 
loan  made  by  an  Instrumentalitv  of  the 
United  States' 

Mr.  JAVITS  I  really  have  not  stud- 
ied the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Tennessee  closely  enough  to  answer  that 
question  with  complete  assurance  I  be- 
lieve that  It  applies  (inly  to  commercial 
bank  loans. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Then  the  result  would 
be  to  drive  all  the  lendiim  that  there  is 
to  be  Into  the  hands  of  Government 
agencies;  is  that  not  correct '' 

Mr  JAVITS.  I  should  think  that  if 
the  Government  were  unwise  enough  to 
use  Its  standby  authority,  It  would  really 
be  distorting  the  whole  banking  and 
monetary  system,  of  which  the  United 
States  Is  head  and  front  in  the  world. 

I  can  only  hope  and  pray  that  there 
are  better  brains  In  the  Treasury  De- 
partment which  will  not  use  any  such 
authority  as  this. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Ls  It  not  true  that  the 
standbv  authority  may  be  used  retro- 
actively':' 

Mr.  JAVITS  Again.  I  believe  a  study 
of  the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Tennessee  !  Mr.  Gore  I  would  have  to  be 
made  carefully  I  would  not  be  prepared 
to  .say  that.  The  entire  bill  applies 
retroactively. 

Mr.  CUT^TIS.  The  theory  of  the  bill 
applies  retroactively.  Congress  has  ex- 
erted its  power  to  apply  the  tax  retro- 
actively, and  this  is  a  delegation  by  the 
Congress  of  its  taxuig  power  to  the 
President;  is  that  not  correct? 

Mr  JAVITS  This  is  a  delegation  by 
the  Congres.s  of  the  taxing  power  of  the 
Congress  to  the  President  on  a  standby 
basis.  This  Is  breaking  the  line  on  a 
principle  which  many  Senators  have 
been  so  thorouglily  committ-ed  to  defend 
against;  namely,  giving  the  Executive 
standby  authority  to  tax  anything,  or 
to  use  the  t.ixing  power  of  the  Congress 

Mr  CURTIS.  Whether  used  or  not, 
it  is  ix)ssible  for  all  kinds  of  evils  to 
flow  from  tJie  very  threat  that  it  might 
be  iLsed. 

Mr  JAVITS.  The  answer  is  that  we 
have  surrendered  In  this  respect  a  most 
dearly  prized  autiiority  of  the  Congress; 
namely,  the  power  to  tax;  and  we  have 
turned  it  over  to  the  President  as  It 
affects  these  commercial  loans. 

Mr  CURTIS.  I  take  exception  to  the 
Senator  s  use  of  the  word  "we  "  I  did 
not  vote  for  it. 

Mr  JAVITS  Neither  did  I.  I  am 
speaking  to  an  act  of  the  Senate  which 
has  taken  place  by  the  majority  and  we 


196I^ 
e  well  aware  of  the  implications  of 

^nne°other  point  should  be  mentioned. 
Tf  Should  be  noted  that  direct  Invest- 
ments are  still  exempt  from  the  bill 
J^^ere  there  is  ownership  of  10  percent 
AT  more  of  equity  In  the  entity  in  which 
?hp  investment  is  made.  So  that  now 
becomes  a  preferred  category  because 
everything  else  is  under  the  ban— stand- 
by authority  for  commercial  loans,  bonds, 
Qtocks-  but  not  direct  investments. 

Whom  does  that  favor?  It  favors  the 
rich  investor  over  the  more  modest  in- 
vestor because  direct  investments  are 
the  interests  with  large  properties 
abroad.  They  are  the  direct  investors. 
They  are  completely  out  of  this  situa- 

As  to  encouraging  direct  Investments 
and  less  portfolio  investments,  many 
economists  who  testified  doubt  the  de- 
sirability of  that.  Now  we  have  com- 
pounded it  by  also  moving  a  shadow  over 
commercial  bank  loans. 

I  believe  my  colleague  the  Senator 
from  New  York  (Mr.  Keating!  has  put 
his  finger  on  the  issue.  This  Is  a  bad 
bill  to  begin  with;  and  there  is  no  real 
reason  for  its  existence;  yet  someone  in 
the  Treasury  Department  got  a  brain- 
storm, and  Congress  is  going  down  the 
line  for  him.  although  the  time  to  use 
that  brainstorm  has  long  since  passed. 

I  believe  that  the  Senate  will  rue  the 
day.  If  we  enact  the  bill  amended  in  this 
way,  and  the  authority  is  really  used. 
We  shall  rue  the  day  when  we  started 
this  Cham  of  events  in  this  highly  deli- 
cate area  of  Int-ernational  finance  and  in- 
ternational credit. 

We  know  that  there  are  many  claim- 
ants on  us  for  $23  billion;  and  as  some- 
one has  said,  if  they  wished,  those  claim- 
ants could  take  us  into  bankruptcy. 

This  is  a  fine  example  for  a  debtor 
country  to  show  its  creditor  countries  in 
terms  of  the  intelligence,  wisdom,  and 
efficiency  with  which  it  proposes  to  op- 
erate the  international  and  financial 
credit  system  of  the  world. 

I  deplore  it  very  greatly,  Mr.  President. 
I  shall  vote  decidedly  "no"  on  this  bill. 
I  hope  the  Senate  will  reject  it. 

Mr  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  have  been  told  by  former  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  Bob  Anderson  and 
others — and  I  have  no  reason  to  chal- 
lenge the  statement — that  everyone  who 
tries  to  be  a  banker  to  the  whole  world 
always  winds  up  being  broke.  It  is  on 
that  basis  that  he.  as  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  under  President  Eisenhower. 
recQmmended  a  program  to  correct  our 
balance  of  payments  which  was  far  more 
severe  than  anything  now  In  the  bill. 

At  that  time,  Secretary  Dillon  was  one 
of  President  Eisenhower's  advisers.  His 
advice  was  that  we  should  not  proceed  so 
rapidly,  and  that  we  should  not  act  so 
drastically. 

When  President  Kennedy  came  into 
office,  he  suspended  certain  proposals 
which  President  Elsenhower  had  put  into 
effect  to  stop,  or  at  least  to  reduce,  the 
drain  of  American  gold.  But  he  found 
that  even  the  most  that  he  could  do  ad- 
ministratively, and  that  his  Cabinet  could 
do  in  accepting  their  responsibilities,  left 
us  so  completely  at  the  mercy  of  foreign- 
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ers  that  in  the  last  quarter  before  the  in- 
terest equalization  tax  was  annovmced, 
the  rate  at  which  our  balance  of  pay- 
ments was  going  unfavorably  was  $5  bil- 
lion a  year.  That  was  the  3  months  pre- 
ceding the  announcement  of  this  pro- 
posed tax.  Since  that  happened,  the  rate 
of  unfavorable  balance  has  declined  from 
$5  billion  to  $2  billion.  That  is  what  it 
is  estimated  that  our  unfavorable  bal- 
ance will  be  as  of  the  end  of  this  year. 

Had  we  not  taken  this  kind  of  action, 
this  Nation  might  have  been  in  the  posi- 
tion of  being  the  bankrupt  banker  for 
the  whole  world.  For  one  thing,  we  want 
to  still  be  able  to  make  balancing  inter- 
national payments  in  gold. 

Our  gold  balance  declined  from  ap- 
proximately $23  billion  at  the  end  of  De- 
cember 1957  to  $15,700  million  in  May 
of  1964.  At  the  time  that  we  had  the 
$23  billion  gold  balance,  there  were  very 
few  foreign  holdings  in  dollars  against 
our  gold.  But,  although  more  than  $7 
billion  of  our  gold  has  been  drawn  out. 
the  foreign  holdings  of  dollars  and  cred- 
its have  increased  until  today  the  figure 
of  foreign  holdings  is  $23,100  million,  for 
which  the  foreign  holders  are  entitled  to 
call  upon  us  for  gold  payment  at  this 
time.  Not  all  of  that  is  held  in  a  central 
bank.  But  about  $11.9  billion— almost 
$12  billion — of  that  money  is  now  held  in 
foreign  governments'  central  bank.  The 
rest  of  it  can  be  called  into  the  central 
banks.  These  banks  are  in  a  position  to 
call  upon  us  for  $11.9  billion  of  gold  right 
now.  And  against  that  call  for  $12  bil- 
lion we  have  $2.8  billion  available  in 
gold. 

We  are  fortunate  that  we  are  able  to 
do  business  with  these  people  of  other 
lands.  They  are  our  friends.  They  are 
our  allies.  They  will  cooperate  with  us. 
We  join  them  in  treaties,  under  which 
we  work  together  to  help  solve  mutual 
economic  problems.  But  Uncle  Sam  had 
been  operating  on  the  basis  that  he  was 
able  to  help  everyone.  He  now  operates 
on  the  basis  that  he  has  to  have  every- 
one's cooperation  if  he  is  to  meet  his 
payments  in  gold. 

They  are  entitled  to  demand  four  times 
what  we  have  to  pay  it  with.  Of  course, 
we  have  a  great  many  long-term  invest- 
ments in  the  other  countries.  There  are 
all  sorts  of  unusual  things  that  this  coun- 
try could  resort  to  if  it  so  desired.  But 
we  do  not  want  to.  Of  the  S15.6  billion 
that  we  have  in  gold,  the  American  pub- 
lic under  present  law  is  entitled  to  $12.8 
billion  as  reserves.  We  have  a  law  that 
provides,  as  the  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banking  and  Currency  knows, 
that  we  must  have  an  amount  of  gold 
equal  to  25  percent  of  the  Federal  Re- 
serve notes  and  deposits.  So,  we  cannot 
pay  out  that  $12  billion.  That  leaves  us 
$2.8  billion  on  which  we  can  rely. 

There  are  many  more  severe  measures 
that  I  would  like  to  see  passed  to  help 
relieve  this  problem.  I  would  like  to  see 
us  further  subsidize  the  merchant  marine 
so  that  we  would  not  have  to  pay  as  much 
for  foreign  shipping  to  haul  imports  to 
our  shores.  I  would  like  to  see  a  reduc- 
tion in  oil  imports.  That  would  greatly 
help  Louisiania  and  other  oil-producing 
States.  There  are  many  things  which 
we  could  do,  many  of  which  would  be 


very  expensive,  but  we  are  told  that  the 
high  level  of  interest  rates  which  we 
have  is  related  to  the  fact  that  we  have 
a  deficit  in  our  international  payments 
position,  and  that  we  have  to  have  in- 
terest rates  at  least  as  high  as  they  now 

This  administration  does  not  want  to 
insist  upon  a  bill  that  would  require  put- 
ting those  interest  rates  as  high  as  they 
are  in  Europe.  That  is  why  the  tax  is 
proposed.  If  the  interest  rates  went  up 
1  percent,  as  we  would  have  to  do  to  put 
our  market  in  line  with  the  European 
market  and  the  Japanese  market,  that 
one  factor  could  cost  us  $3  billion  a  year 
in  payments  on  the  national  debt  alone. 
And  that  does  not  take  into  considera- 
tion what  it  would  cost  us  to  impose  this 
burden  on  the  State  governments,  or 
what  it  would  cost  us  to  impose  the  high 
interest  rates  on  homeowners,  business- 
men, and  other  persons  who  must  bor- 
row. 

It  Is  felt  by  a  great  number  of  people 
that  a  severe  recession  in  this  country 
could  very  well  start  if  the  Interest  rates 
were  to  rise  to  peaks  which  would  be 
higher  than  at  any  time  we  have  known 
of  in  recent  history,  even  higher  than 
those  that  existed  before  the  crash  in 
1929. 

This  Is  a  very  modest,  reasonable  pro- 
posal. Arrangements  had  been  made  to 
help  Canada  with  her  problem,  so  that 
Canada  could  continue  to  meet  her  def- 
icit of  payments  by  obtaining  invest- 
ment funds  from  the  United  States.  We 
would  Insist  that  she  not  build  up  a  sur- 
plus from  these  investment  funds.  We 
have  exempted  direct  investments.  We 
do  not  propose  that  there  shall  be  any 
tax  on  commercial  banks  making  loans 
in  the  ordinary  course  of  their  commer- 
cial banking  business.  And  as  long  as 
those  banks  did  not  use  the  lending  power 
as  a  device  to  evade  the  intention  of  the 
bill,  no  effort  would  be  made  to  impose 
this  tax  upon  them.  Loans  relating  to 
exports  are  exempt.  All  loans  to  under- 
developed countries  are  exempt. 

Even  for  those  countries  that  are  not 
exempt,  a  mere  1  percent  tax  payment 
which  is  the  difference  between  their 
level  of  interest  rate  and  ours,  is  all  they 
would  have  to  pay  to  borrow  money  in 
our  markets. 

Furthermore,  the  committee  agreed  to 
something  like  40  amendments  to  the 
House-passed  bill.  The  House  commit- 
tee had  previously  agreed  to  a  number 
of  amendments  to  the  original  adminis- 
tration bill  to  take  care  of  the  situation 
of  American  concerns  that  felt  they 
might  t>e  placed  in  an  unfavorable  posi- 
tion and  might  have  difficulty  in  comply- 
ing with  the  terms  of  the  act. 

Our  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  went  to 
Europe  and  explained  it  to  the  Organi- 
zation of  Economic  Cooperation  and  De- 
velopment, of  which  we  are  a  member. 
He  explained  that  we  had  to  do  some- 
thing. It  was  felt  that  this  was  about  the 
most  flexible,  most  reasonable,  and  least 
disruptive  thing  that  we  could  propose. 
They  sent  us  a  letter  saying  that  they 
agreed  it  was  about  the  best  that  we 
could  do  under  the  circumstances. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  that  letter,  which  I  placed  In 
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the  Record  yesterday,  be  printed  at  this 
point  in  the  Record. 


and  early  Augusi.     Dunni;  that  partic-     years,  is  still  probably  one  of  the  moKt 
ular  time  the  ar.nouncfmcnt  was  made     profilable  businrsses  on  earth,     if  an» 
There  being   no  objection,   the   letter     of  tht-  executive  proposal  for  tlu'  type  ol     one  wishes  confirmation  of  that  statJ' 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,     tax     which    we    are    now    cousideriny.     mcnt,    I    suggest    that    he    look    at  the 
as  follows:  Every  sin^sle  person  with  whi>m  I  talked     fl'-,'U!fs     I  do  not  care  what  the  Senator 

over  there  said  that  ic  was  badly  timt-tl     and  his  friends  say  about  the  amount  of 

money  we  are  investin.L;  abroad.  We  get 
back  from  abroad  more  tlian  we  Invest 
We  have  done  so  every  year  except  one 
year— 1957  58  I  put  the  fii,'ures  into 
thf  Record.  In  the  year  1963.  to  which 
the  Senator  referred,  we  received  back 
I  have  looked  at  the  hearin^^s  record     almost  $4  billion  from  income  on  private 

investments — not  public,  but  private  in- 
vestments.   That  is  my  first  point. 

One  of  the  real  strent-'ths  of  our  Na- 
tion in  the  world  is  the  fact  that  we  are 
the  leadirm  banking'  country  m  the  world 
That  IS  iMod  for  us  That  makes  our 
people  rich  It  makes  our  exports  better 
It  makes  our  investments  better,  it  is 
bettrr  for  us  and  better  for  the  world. 
We  had  better  keep  it  up  and  make  it 


OECD, 
Pan.^,  April  15.  1961 
Mr  Douglas  Dillon, 
Th.''  Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Mk.  Dillon  I  am  mii«t  graU-ful  to 
you  for  your  letter  of  March  16,  with  which 
y.ii  enclosed  a  copy  of  the  interest  equallza- 
'lon  tax  bill  aa  approved  by  the  House  of 
Representatives.  This  Is  beln?  .s'udled  care- 
fully by  the  stafT  of  the  Secre'arlat 

It  Is  my  ImpreBSlon  that  r.he  relevant  Ixxlles 
of  the  Organization — l  e  .  'he  ecomnilc  policy 
committee,  Ita  working  p^irty  No  3.  and  the 
committee  for  Invisible  tr.itLsactlona — toolc 
a  favorable  view  of  the  proposals  as  soon  as 
full  details  were  e.vpLilned  to  them  last 
autumn.  They  were  Kener.illy  agreed  on  the 
need  to  secure  a  reduction  In  the  capital 
outflow  from  the  United  State.s  without  Im- 
peding the  growth  of  the  dome.stlc  capital! 

We  have  been  very  encouraged  to  see  the 
various  kinds  of  Improvement  In  the  US 
baaance  of  payments  since  the  early  month.s 
of  1963.  We  shall  certainly  watch  with  gre.i* 
attention  developments  on  the  US  capita! 
balance  after  the  bill  !s  enacted  Int^i  law 
We  realized  that  the  Initial  effects  which 
were  otoserred  Immediately  after  the  tax 
was  proposed  were  probably  blggrer  than 
those  likely  to  be  experienced  after  enact- 
ment. But  we  are  sure  that  thl^  bill,  when 
enacted,  will  prove  a  useful  measure,  and  Is 
Indeed  a  major  example  of  the  tlexlblMty  of 
policies  required  to  manage  the  balance-nf- 
payments  problems  arising  between  our 
member  countries. 

Yours  sincerely. 

Thorkil  Kristensen 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana  Mr  Presi- 
dent, under  the  circumstances,  we  have 
gone  as  far  as  we  can  to  accommodate 
anyone  who  Is  friendly  with  us  anywhere 
in  the  world  with  regard  to  our  problems 

I  believe  that  Senators  will  find  that 
even  those  In  Europe  and  in  Japan  could 
be  affected  by  this  tax  It  has  been 
recommended  that  we  extend  such  ac- 
commodation. They  rely  upon  us  to  fi- 
nance them.  They  rely  utxin  us  to  be 
their  banker.  And  anyone  in  business 
knows  that  if  their  banker  goes  broke, 
they  are  in  trouble  There  is  no  one  else 
under  the  sun  who  can  shoulder  the 
burden  of  the  rest  of  the  world,  as  we 
have  done. 

Under  those  circumstances,  the  bill  Is 
at>out  the  most  reasonable,  modest  meas- 
ure that  could  be  proposed  if  we  are  to 
do  anything  in  thLs  field.  I  hope  very 
much  that  the  Senate  will  pass  the  bill 
by  a  substantial  majority 

Mr.  BENNETT  Mr  President,  the 
Senator  from  Utah  has  had  a  request 
for  time.  I  yield  3  minutes  to  the  Sena- 
tor from  Colorado 

The  PRESIDING  OFPTCER  Thf" 
Senator  from  Colorado  ;s  reco^:?nized  for 
3  minutes. 

Mr.  DOMINTCK  Mr  President  I 
thank  the  Senator  from  U^ah  vrry  much 

Earlier  today  when  I  was  discu.ssinu' 
this  problem  with  the  .'enaror  from  New- 
York.  I  asked  unanimous  consent  to 
have  printed  in  the  Retord  a  report 
which  I  wrote  after  I  had  returned  from 
Europe  on  a  trip,  which  had  been 
sanctioned  by  my  chairman,  the  Senator 
from  Virginia  (Mr  Robertson)  in  July 
1963.    The  trip  was  at  the  end  of  July 


and    badly    announced,    and    would    bi 
completely  inetfective 

It  was  the  unanimous  conclusion  of 
everyone  in  private  and  governmental 
sources  overseas  that  it  would  be  in- 
efft-ctive. 


of   the   witnesses   who  came   before   thi 

Finance  ComnutU'e.   and    I   cannot   .Mf 

much  to  deny  that  point  of  view. 

The  problem  that  we  are  facing  is  as 

follows      What   cau.ses    our    balance-of- 

payments  deficit^     Time  and  time  and 

time  a=.,ain  it  has  siiow  n  that  the  cause  is 

not  tlie  question  of  mvcstrnt'iit  in  as.sets. 

It    is    not    thf    question    of    cummcrciai 

trade  back  and  forth.     In  part,  it  is  the 

question  of  foreign  economic  aid  to  un-     bigger  if  the  world  is  to  have  a  prayer 

"~  to  pull  it  out  of  the  mess  it  is  in. 

Second — ar.d  it  is  the  only  other  point 
that  I  .shall  emphasize — the  Senator  has 
said  that  it  is  most  likely  that  if  we  do 
not  pass  the  tax  measure,  the  nations  of 
the  world  to  which  we  owe  money  will 
call  us  for  it.  On  the  contrary,  if  we  go 
through  with  an  amateurish  perform- 
ance like  the  one  proposed,  it  is  more 
likely  that  they  will  call  us  on  tho.se  very 
debts,  having  much  less  confidence  in  our 
leadership. 

Would  the  bill  put  us  in  condition  so 
that  we  should  be  able  to  pay  $23  billion 
if  it  were  called''  That  is  nonsense. 
Tiie  bill  dfX's  not  involve  cutting  down 
the  outfiow  of  dollars  At  the  most,  even 
if  it  worked  100  percent,  it  would  be  no 
more  than  $400  million  or  $500  million 
a  year,  t>ecause  only  $1  billion  a  year  goes 
out  from  American  investors,  and  of  that 
$1  billion,  one-half  goes  to  Canada, 
Tho.se  are  the  figuns  in  the  committee's 
report  for  1963. 

Mr  GORE  Mr  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

The  PRESIDING  OFPTCER.  The 
Senator's  time  has  expired. 

Mr.  GORK  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  2  minutes  to  me? 

Mr  BENNETT  The  Senator  has  time 
available  on  his  side 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr  Presi- 
dent. I  yield  3  minutes  to  the  Senator 
from  Tenne.ssee. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
Senator  from  Tennessee  is  recognized  for 
3  minutes 

Mr.  GORE.  The  able  senior  Senator 
from  New  York  has  equated  the  return 
on  investment  per  annum  with  foreign 
investment  per  annum.  I  respectfully 
suggest  that  that  is  not  a  reali.<?tic  com- 
pari.son.  The  return  per  annum  to  which 
he  refers  Is  the  return  on  the  accumu- 
lated investment  that  has  been  made  and 
accumulated  since  this  countrv-  became 
a  republic.  The  Senator  refers  In  one 
instance  t^)  the  return  on  the  investment 
for  more  than  a  century,  and  he  equates 
that  with  the  amount  of  a  direct  Invest- 
ment and  outfiow  in  1  year.  I  suggest 
that  that  is  an  unrealistic  measurement. 
There  comes  a  time  when  it  is  prudent 
for  a  bank  to  restrict  the  volume  of  its 
loans      There  comes  a  time  when  it  is 
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derdeveloped  countries.  But  it  is  cer- 
tainly not  investment  m  the  hard  cur- 
rency countries  from  which  we  derive 
income,  and  which  is  unanimously  used 
by  the  people  w  ho  are  supportini.;  foreign 
aid  as  one  of  the  greatest  examples  of 
v^hat  we  have  been  able  to  do.  One  of 
the  great  reasons  why  we  really  do  not 
have  the  balance-of-payments  deficit 
that  everyone  talks  about  is  that  we  have 
some  S60  billion  worth  of  a.ssets  over- 
seas, from  which  we  are  receiving  in- 
come Now  it  IS  proposed  to  reverse  the 
whole  process,  and  say  that  we  cannot 
put  any  more  investment's  over  there. 
We  would  not  invest  in  countries  in 
Europe  that  are  doing  anything  with 
h.ud  currency 

Mr  President.  I  say  that  is  wrong.  It 
is  economically  wrong.  If  the  plan  could 
be  put  into  operation,  it  would  be 
economically  wrong  at  that  point 

In  theiiry  it  would  conflict  with  all  the 
other  policies  that  we  have  had,  from 
b*'ginning  to  end 

I  know  there  is  real  concern  about  the 
situation  because  of  my  conversations 
with  people  with  whom  I  talked  oversea.s 
and  peorile  m  my  own  State  of  Colorado 
who  have  been  interest*.'d  in  the  bill  I 
do  not  believe  that  it  could  be  adminis- 
tered fairly  As  the  Senator  from  N«'w 
York  I  Mr.  Keating  I  has  said,  we  have 
Ci>rnp<)unded  a  little  poison  with  the  gen- 
eral bill 

Mr  BENNETT  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
3  minutes  more  to  the  Senator  from 
New  York. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
Senator  from  New  York  is  recognized  for 
3  minutes 

Mr.  JAVITS  Mr.  President,  I  ri.se 
only  because  of  statements  made  hv  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Louisiana 
i  Mr  Long!.  He  said,  first,  that  as 
banker  for  the  world  a  country  go<>s 
broke  It  loses  money  N!r  President, 
the  British  built  their  empire  for  300 
years  on  being  banker  for  the  world 
They  did  pretty  well. 

What  my  colleague  has  in  mind  as  a 
banker  is  one  who  finances  foreign  aid. 
Not  at  all. 

A  banker  is  one  who  finances  profitable 
commercial  transactions  The  banking 
business,  as  it  has  been  for  hundreds  of 


^,rient  for  a  country  to  restrict  the 
Sow  of  capital.    There  comes  a  time 

hen  H  is  prudent  for  a  country  to  cur- 
)\ii  the  tunount  of  investment  that  It  or 
^citizens  make  abroad.    The  question 

r  Shall  this  country  remain  the  banker 

f  the  free  world?  I  hope  that  It  can 
and  will  But.  if  so,  it  can  only  do  so 
if  it  proves  iuself  to  be  a  prudent  banker 
and  a  prudent  Investor. 

Mr  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
senator  vicld  2  minutes  to  me  to  reply? 
"  Mr  BENNETT.  I  yield  2  minutes  to 
the  Senator  from  New  York. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
senator  from  New  York  is  recognized  for 

2  minutes.  ^        ^        .        ,., 

Mr  JAVITS.  We  have  been  investing 
1X1  Uie  world  for  100  years,  just  as  we  have 
been  receiving  income  on  our  invest- 
ments for  100  years.  The  figure  that  is 
chosen  for  a  particular  year  Is  also  the 
crystalization.  the  cumulative  quality  of 
American  investments  for  a  century. 
What  I  am  pointing  out  is  that  by  In- 
hibiting investments,  we  are  not  dealing 
with  a  losing  proposition  in  terms  of 
balance  of  payments.  We  are  dealing 
with  a  going  proposition  in  terms  of 
balance  of  payments.  We  get  more  back 
than  we  put  out  in  any  1  year — even  in 
the  worst  year  which  the  supporters  of 
the  measure  cite. 

The  second  point  is  as  follows:  I  have 
specified  how  we  can  deal  with  the  bal- 
ance of  payments.  President  Elsenhower 
specified  how  we  could  deal  with  the  bal- 
ance of  payments. 

I  Invite  attention  to  the  fact  that  on 
page  87  of  the  committee's  hearings  Sec- 
retary' Dillon  said  that  we  would  spend 
$1  billion  less  for  miUtary  expenditures 
and  similar  matters  abroad  ending  on 
January  1,  1965.  than  we  did  In  1962. 
That  is  really  going  into  the  balance-of- 
pavmejits  problem.  I  previously  pointed 
out  that  we  have  $2  billion  In  tourists 
expenditures.  We  have  many  other 
things  in  which  we  could  really  make  a 
dent.  Why  hurt  an  activity  which  is 
really  profitable  for  the  United  States, 
namely.  Investments  of  the  United  States, 
particularly  in  view  of  the  fact  that  it 
is  In  the  leading  banking  position  In  the 
world?  When  a  country  tries  to  correct 
a  situation.  It  does  not  cut  off  the  activity 
in  which  it  is  making  money :  it  cuts  off 
the  activity  in  which  It  Is  losing  money. 
Under  the  bill  we  would  go  in  exactly 
the  opposite  direction. 

Mr  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident. I  yield  back  the  remainder  of  my 
time. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
back  the  time  in  opposition. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
having  been  read  the  third  time,  the 
question  is.  Shall  it  pass?  The  yeas  and 
nays  have  been  ordered,  and  the  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  INOUYE  'when  his  name  was 
called ' .  On  this  vote  I  have  a  pair  with 
the  senior  Senator  from  Virginia  [Mr. 
ByrdI.  If  he  were  present  and  voting, 
he  would  vote  "yea."  If  I  were  at  lib- 
erty to  vote,  I  would  vote  "nay."  I 
therefore  withhold  my  vote. 

The  rollcall  was  concluded. 


Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  Arkansas  I  Mr.  Ful- 
bright],  the  Senator  from  Alaska  [Mr. 
Grtjening],  the  Senator  from  Arizona 
[Mr.  Hayden],  the  Senator  from  Ala- 
bama [Mr.  Hill],  the  Senator  from  Min- 
nesota [Mr.  McCarthy],  the  Senator 
from  Montana  [Mr.  Metcalf],  the  Sen- 
ator from  Georgia  [Mr.  Russell],  the 
Senator  from  Florida  (Mr.  SmathersI, 
the  Senator  from  Missouri  [Mr.  Syming- 
ton], the  Senator  from  Georgia  [Mr. 
Talmadge],  the  Senator  from  Virginia 
[Mr.  Byrd]  ,  and  the  Senator  from  Penn- 
sylvania [Mr.  Clark],  are  absent  on 
official  business. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
New  Mexico  [Mr.  Anderson],  and  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Ken- 
nedy], are  absent  because  of  illness. 

I  further  annoimce  that  the  Senator 
from  Maryland  [Mr.  Brev^'ster],  the 
Senator  from  Nevada  [Mr.  Cannon],  the 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  [Mr.  Edmond- 
son],  the  Senator  from  Oregon  [Mrs. 
Neuberger],  and  the  Senator  from  West 
Virginia  [Mr.  Randolph],  are  necessarily 
absent. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  New  Mex- 
ico [Mr.  Anderson],  the  Senator  from 
Maryland  [Mr.  Brewster],  the  Senator 
from  Oklahoma  [Mr.  Edmondson],  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Ken- 
nedy], the  Senator  from  West  Virginia 
[Mr.  Randolph]  ,  the  Senator  from  Geor- 
gia [Mr.  Russell],  the  Senator  from 
Florida  [Mr.  Smathers],  the  Senator 
from  Missouri  [Mr.  Symington],  and  the 
Senator  from  Georgia  [Mr.  Talmadge], 
would  each  vote  "yea." 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Arizona  [Mr.  Goldwater] 
is  necessarily  absent. 

The  Senator  from  Maryland  [Mr. 
BeallI,  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico 
[Mr.  Mechem],  the  Senator  from  Wy- 
oming [Mr.  Simpson],  the  Senator  from 
Texas  [Mr.  Tower],  and  the  Senator 
from  North  Dakota  [Mr.  Young]  are  de- 
tained on  official  business. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
from  Maryland  [Mr.  Beall],  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  Mexico  [Mr.  Mechem], 
the  Senator  from  Wyoming  [Mr.  Simp- 
son], and  the  Senator  from  Texas  [Mr. 
Tower],  would  each  vote  "nay." 

The  result  was  annoimced — yeas  45, 
nays  28,  as  follows: 


Bartlett 

Bayh 

Bible 

Burdick 

Byrd.  W.  Va. 

Church 

Dodd 

Douglas 

Eastland 

Ellender 

Ervln 

Gore 

Hart 

Hartke 

Holland 


Aiken 

AllOtt 
Bennett 


Carlson 

Case 

Cooper 
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YEAS — 45 

Humphrey 
Jackson 

Johnston 

Jordan,  NO. 

Lausche 

Long.  Mo. 

Long,  La. 

MapiuKson 

Mansfield 

McClellan 

McGee 

McGovern 

Mclntyre 

McNamara 

Munroney 

NAYS— 28 

Cotton 

Curtis 

Dirltsen 

Domlnlck 

Fong 

Hlckenlooper 

Hruska 


Morse 

Moss 

Muskle 

Nelson 

Pastore 

Pell 

Proxmlre 

Rlbicoff 

Robertson 

Sparkman 

Stenni-; 

Thurmond 

Walters 

Yarborough 

Younti.  Ohio 


J.I  V  Its 

Jordan. Idaho 

Keating 

Kuchel 

Miller 

Morton 

Mundt 


Pearson 

Prouty 
Salionstall 


Anderson 

Beall 

Brewster 

Byrd.  Va. 

Cannon 

Clark 

Edmondson 

Fulbnght 

Goldwater 


Scott 
Smith 

Williams.  N.J. 


WUUams,  Del. 
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Randolph 
Rtissell 
Simpson 
Smathers 


Gruening 

Hayden 

Hill 

Inouye 

Kennedy 

McCarthy 

Mechem 

Metcalf 

Neuberger 


Symington 
Talmadge 
Tower 
Young,  N.  Dak. 


So  the  bill  (H.R.  8000)  was  passed. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  move  that  the  Senate  reconsider 
the  vote  by  which  the  bill  was  passed. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  move  that  the  Senate  insist  upon 
its  amendments  and  request  a  confer- 
ence thereon  with  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives thereon,  and  that  the  Chair 
appoint  the  conferees  on  the  part  of  the 
Senate. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Presiding  Officer  appointed  Mr.  Byrd  of 
Virginia,  Mr.  Long  of  Louisiana,  Mr. 
Smathers,  Mr.  Williams  of  Delaware, 
and  Mr.  Carlson  conferees  on  the  part 
of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  vmanimous  consent  that  the 
bill  (H.R.  8000)  be  printed  with  the 
amendments  of  the  Senate  numbered, 
and  that  in  the  engrossment  of  the 
amendments  of  the  Senate,  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Senate  be  authorized  to  make 
necessary  technical  and  clerical  correc- 
tions. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


AMENDMENT  OF  FOREIGN  ASSIST- 
ANCE ACT  OF  1961 
The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (H.R.  11380)  to  amend  further 
the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961,  as 
amended,  and  for  other  purposes. 


USE  OF  CERTAIN  VOLATILE  FRUIT- 
FLAVOR  CONCENTRATES  IN   THE 
CELLAR  TREATMENT  OF  WINE 
Mr.   MANSFIELD.     Mr.   President,   I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  unfin- 
ished business  be  temporarily  laid  aside, 
and  that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the  con- 
sideration of  Calendar  No.   1187,  HJl. 
4649. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  A  bill  (H.R. 
4649)  to  amend  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  1954,  to  authorize  the  use  of  cer- 
tain volatile  fruit-flavor  concentrates  in 
the  cellar  treatment  of  wine. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  bill? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill,  which  had 
been  reported  from  the  Committee  on 
Finance,  with  amendments,  on  page  4, 
line  4,  after  the  word  "by",  to  insert 
"the  first  section  and  sections  2  and  3 
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of";  after  line  7,  to  insert  a  new  section, 
as  follows: 

Sec.  5.  (ai  Section  4063  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  i  relating  to  exemp- 
tions from  the  tax  on  motor  vehicles)  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  subsection : 

"ic)  R«BTJn-T  Parts  and  Accessories  — 
Under  regulations  prescribed  by  the  Secre- 
tary or  hl3  delegate,  the  tax  inip<jsed  under 
section  4061(b)  shall  not  apply  In  the  case 
of  rebuilt  parts  or  accessories  " 

( b)  Section  4062  of  such  Code  (relating  to 
definitions)  U  amended  by  striking  out  sub- 
section (b) . 

ic)  The  amendments  made  by  this  sectlun 
shall  apply  with  respect  to  articles  sold  on  ir 
after  the  first  day  nf  the  first  calendar  quar- 
ter which  begins  after  the  date  of  the  enact- 
ment of  this  Act. 

And,  after  line  21.  to  in.st'rt  a  new  .sec- 
tion, as  follows: 

Sec.  6.  (a)  Section  4142  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  (relating  to  definition 
of  radio  and  television  component)  Is 
amended — 

I  1 )  by  striking  out  the  heading  of  such 
section  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  '"SEC 
4142  DEFINITIONS 

1 2)  by  Inserting  before  "As"  the  follow- 
ing- 

"la)  Radio  AND  Television  Component  —  ', 
and 

(3)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  subsection 

")b)  Sale  Price  or  Rebuilt  Televi.sion 
PicTXTRE  TOBES. — In  determining  the  sale 
price  of  a  rebuilt  television  picture  tube, 
there  shall  be  excluded  from  the  price,  m 
accordance  with  regulatiot-.s  prescribed  by 
the  Secretary  or  his  delegate,  the  value  of  a 
television  picture  tube  accepted  !n  exchange  " 

(b)  The  table  of  sections  for  part  I  of  sub- 
chapter C  of  chapter  32  of  such  Code  is 
amended  by  striking   'Ut 

■Sec.   4142.  Definition   of   radio   and    tele- 
vision component  " 
and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof 

•Sec.  4142  Definitions" 

)C)  The  amendments  made  by  this  section 
shall  apply  with  re.spect  to  articles  sold  on 
or  after  the  first  day  of  the  first  calendar 
quarter  which  begins  after  the  date  of  the 
enactment  of  this  Act. 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  an  e.xcerpt  from  the  report 
'No.  1251  >.  explaining  the  purpcses  of 
the  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
wa.s  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

I    Summary 

Your  committee  has  accepted  the  House 
provision  without  change  but  has  added  two 
amendments  on  other  t<ix  matters 

The  House-passed  pr'ivision  amends  pres- 
ent law  so  that  it  will  be  practical  to  pro- 
duce wine  by  removing  volatile  fruit-flavor 
concentrate — which  Imparts  flavor  and 
aroma  to  fruits  and  which  are  normally  lost 
In  the  fermentation  process — from  the  Juice 
before  the  fermentation  process  and  then  to 
add  It  back  to  the  wine  after  this  fermenta- 
tion. This  provision  not  only  permits  such 
a  method  of  production  but  in  addition  also 
makes  it  clear  that  this  process  will  not  be 
considered  as  making  the  wine  ,in  'Imita- 
tion" wine.  This  provision  Is  to  be  effective 
«L8  of  the  beginning  of  the  .second  month 
which  starts  more  than  10  days  after  the  date 
of  enactment  of  this  bill  The  Treasury 
Department  has  indicated  that  it  has  no  ob- 
jection to  the  enactment  of  this  provision 

One  of  the  two  amendments  added  by  your 
conunlttee   repeals   the   8 -percent   manufac- 


turers excise  tax  on  rebuilt  automotive 
parts  The  other  amendment  your  commit- 
tee added  makes  the  10-percent  manufac- 
turers excise  t*ix  on  radio  and  television 
components  inapplicable  to  so  much  of  the 
price  of  rebuilt  television  picture  tubes  as  is 
represented  by  the  fair  market  value  of  the 
used  picture  tube  traded  in  Both  of  these 
amendments  are  made  effective  as  of  the  first 
calendar  quarter  beginning  after  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  bill 

VOLATILE    FRl'IT-rLAVORED    CONCENTRATES 

In  the  normal  fermentation  and  produc- 
tion processes  Involved  in  the  making  of  a 
wine,  a  large  portion  of  the  organic  elements 
in  the  natural  Juice  which  impart  flavor  and 
jiroma  to  the  fruits  is  lost  It  Is  possible, 
technically,  to  remove  the  elements  giving 
rise  to  the  flavor  and  aroma  as  "volatile 
fruit-flavor  concentrates"  from  the  fruit  be- 
fore the  fermentation  process  and  then  to 
reincorporate  them  in  the  wine  at.  or  near, 
the  end  of  the  production  process  The  re- 
sulting product  in  such  a  case  tends  to  have 
a  taste  and  bouquet  more  closely  resembling 
the  fresh  fruit  from  which  It  Is  m.ide  than 
would  otherwise  be  the  case  The  distillate 
process  which  enables  producers  to  separate 
and  collect  the  volatile  highly  flavored  or- 
ganic constituenu  of  grapes  and  other 
fruits  was  developed  by  the  Depiirtment  of 
Agriculture  and  is  used  currently  In  the 
production  of  Jellies  and  Jams 

The  separation  and  subse<iuent  readdition 
of  tlie  vcjlatile  fruit-flavor  concentrate  has 
not  proved  feasible,  however.  In  the  c.use  of 
wine,  because  of  certain  features  of  present 
l.iw  and  the  regulations  under  this  law 

Present  law  (see.  5381  of  the  crxle)  states 
that  natural  wine  Is  the  product  of  the 
Juice.  Of  must,  of  sound,  ripe  grapes  or  other 
.sound,  ripe  fruit  The  law  also  permits  the 
use  of  concentrated  Juice  i  sec  5382(b))  in 
the  production  of  wine  although  not  spe- 
clflcally  defining  "concentrated  Juice  "  A 
ruling  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Service  '  held 
that  a  concentrated  Juice  from  which  the 
volatile  fruit  flavor  has  been  removed  In  a 
volatile  fruit-flavor  concentrate  plant  could 
be  used  in  the  production  of  natural  wine 
provided  the  volatile  fruit-flavor  concen- 
trates are  restored  to  the  fljushed  or  stripped 
Juice  before  its  removal  from  the  volatile 
fruit-flavor  plant  However,  since  the  fer- 
mentation of  the  Juice  must  occur  In  a 
winery,  outside  of  the  volatile  fruit-flavor 
concentrate  plant,  this  ruling.  In  effect,  stops 
the  use  of  flashed  or  stripped  Juice  In  the 
production  of  natural  wine  At  the  same 
time  the  addition  of  volatile  fruit-flavor  con- 
centrate after  the  fermentation,  under  the 
regulations  under  the  Federal  Alcohol  Ad- 
ministration .Act  ordinarily  results  In  the 
wine  to  which  this  was  added  being  classlfled 
iis  an  "Imitation"  wine  ' 

The  use  of  volatile  fruit-flavor  concen- 
trates to  enhance  the  flavor  and  bouquet 
of  wines  will  result  in  tlie  development  jf 
products  which  vary  somewhat  from  those 
which  have  customarily  been  available 
H':)wever  your  committee  agrees  with  the 
House  that  there  is  no  reason  why  wine- 
makers  should  not  be  permitted  to  take 
advantage  of  a  technological  development 
of  this  type. 

In  view  of  the  above  considerations,  this 
provision  adds  a  paragraph  to  present  law 
Including  among  the  specific  processes  per- 


Ht".  rule  57  477 
'See  4  21(  h)  (  1)  (III)  of  the  Federal  Alco- 
hol Administration  Intoxicating  liquor  regu- 
lations requires  wines  to  be  designated  as 
•imitation"  if  the  taste,  aroma  coUir.  or 
other  characteristics  have  been  acquired  in 
whole  or  in  part  by  treatment  with  methcKls 
or  materials  of  any  kind,  if  the  taste,  aroma, 
color,  or  other  characteristics  of  normal  wine 
of  such  class  or  type  are  acquired  without 
such  treatment 


mltted  to  be  used  In  the  production  of 
natural  wine  the  addition  of  volatile  frmi- 
flavor  concentrates  This  volatile  fruit-flavor 
concentrate  must  be  pr(Xluced  from  the  same 
kind  of  fruit  as  that  from  which  the  wine 
was  made.  and.  in  addition.  In  the  case  of 
grape  or  berry  wine,  must  be  from  the  same 
variety  of  fruit.  The  proportion  of  the  vola- 
tile  fruit-flavor  concentrate  added  under 
this  provision  may  not  exceed  the  propurtlon 
which  the  concentrate  bears  to  the  original 
Juice  from  which  it  was  extracted  The 
amendent  does  not  limit  the  stage  in  the  pro- 
duction process  at  which  the  concentrate 
may  be  added  to  the  wine  although,  presum- 
ably, this  usually  will  be  added  near  the  end 
of  the  fermentation  processing  Under  the 
amendment,  volatile  fruit-flavor  concentrate 
may  t>e  added  to  wine  made  either  from  the 
whole  Juice  or  Juice  from  which  such  a 
concentrate  has  been  flashed  or  stripped  in 
the  usual  case,  presumably,  the  wine  to 
which  the  volatile  fruit-flavor  concentrate 
is  added  will  be  made  from  strlp{>ed  or 
fl.ushed  juirc  With  the  piussage  of  thU  pro- 
vision, it  is  also  understood  that  the  Treas- 
ury Department  will  revise  the  Federal  Al- 
cohol Administration  intoxicating  liquor 
regulations  to  remove  the  requirement  that 
wine  produced  in  the  manner  described  above 
is  to  be  labeled  as  "imitation"  wine. 

The  fermentation  of  Juice  from  which  the 
volatile  fruit-flavor  concentrate  has  been  re- 
moved is  qualifled  a.s  a  prtx-ess  for  making 
natural  wine  by  a  second  amendment  laec 
5382(bi  ).  The  second  amendment  achieves 
this  result  by  providing  that  Juice,  concen- 
trated Juice,  or  must  processed  at  a  volatile 
fruit- flavor  concentrate  plant  (of  the  type 
specified  in  sec.  5511).  is  to  be  considered 
as  pure  Jviice.  concentrated  Juice,  or  must, 
even  though  the  volatile  fruit-flavor  haa 
been  removed,  if  there  is  added  to  It — or  to 
wine  made  from  this  juice,  etc  —the  identi- 
cal volatile  flavor  removed  or  an  equivalent 
quantity  of  volatile  fruit-flavor  concentraU. 
As  in  the  first  amendment  referred  Uj  above, 
any  fruit-flavor  concentrate  added  must  be 
from  the  same  kind  of  fruit  and.  In  the  case 
of  berry  or  ^:rape  wme,  from  the  same  variety 
of  fruit 

Present  law  provides  that  when  a  volatile 
fruit-flavor  concentrate  is  removed  from  a 
volatile  fruit-flavor  concentr.ite  plant,  the 
concentrate  must  be  rendered  unfit  for  use 
as  a  beverage  before  removal  from  the  place 
of  manufacture  (see  5511(2)  of  the  code). 
By  regulation,  it  has  Ijeen  held  that  a  con- 
centrate containing  not  more  than  6  percent 
alcohol  Is,  for  this  purpose,  considered  as  a 
concentrate  not  fit  f i  .r  u.se  as  a  beverage 
This  provision  permits  the  withdrawal  from 
one  of  these  planU  of  a  concentrate  with  an 
alcoholic  content  of  up  to  24  percent  by 
volume  where  the  concentrate  is  transferred 
to  a  bonded  wine  cellar  for  use  In  the  produc- 
tion of  natural  wine  as  provided  m  the  provi- 
sions referred  to  above 

The  amendments  made  by  this  provision 
are  to  take  effect  on  the  first  d.iy  of  the  sec- 
ond month  which  begins  more  than  10  days 
after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  bill 

The  Treasury  Department  has  Informed 
your  committee  that  the  revisions  proposed 
in  this  bill  should  have  no  effect  on  revenues 
since  in  practice  vol.itile  fruit-flavor  con- 
centrates are  not  now  ta.xed 

III      RKPEAL   OF  TAX   ON    REBT'n-T    AUTO  PARTS 

Present  l.iw  imposes  an  excise  tax  of  8  per- 
cent (Scheduled  to  re\ert  Ui  5  percent  as  of 
July  1.  1965'  on  the  sale  of  automobile  parts 
and  accessories  by  the  manufacturer  Under 
l.)ngstanding  regulations,  this  tax  hiis  been 
held  to  apply  U^  rebuilt  automotive  parts  and 
accessories  on  the  grounds  that  the  rebuild- 
ing constitutes  "manufacturing  "  This  tax- 
able status  of  rebuilt  parts  has  been  recog- 
nized by  Congress  In  that  It  has  provided 
that  the  sales  price  of  rebuilt  automobile 
parts    or    accessories    Is    not    to    include   the 
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value  of  a  like  part  traded  In  on  the  rebuilt 

''"lithoueh  rebuilding  of  automotive  parts  Is 
,hi^ted  to  the  manufacturers'  excise  tax  on 

;.;^ntlve  parts  and  accessories,  the  Tt>gvd&- 
^r.  maKe'Tt  clear  that  reconditioning  Is 
„nt  Reconditioning,  as  contrasted  to  re- 
Kn.idinK  is  the  mere  disassembling,  cleaning. 
S  reassembling  (Including  any  necessary 
^enlacement  of  worn  part*).  In  practice  It 
r,c  frequentlv  been  difficult  to  distinguish 
between  reconditioning  and  rebuilding.  This 
has  proved  particularly  difficult  because  re- 
rondltlonlng  or  rebuilding  processes  have  not 
remauied  suatlc  but  have  continued  to 
'iiinge  As  a  result,  there  has  been  a  con- 
-nung  dispute  between  the  rebuilding  in- 
dustrv  and  the  Internal  Revenue  Service  as 
to  wliat  constitutes  taxable  and  nontaxable 
operations  The  result  has  led  to  confusion 
and  uncertainty  as  to  the  tax  status  of  some 
rocesses.  with  some  rebullders  paying  tax 
on  some  processes  and  others  not  paying  on 
substantially  the  same  processes. 

In  addition  to  the  troublesome  adminis- 
trative problems  arising  In  defining  what 
constitutes  a  taxable  operation,  the  large 
number  of  small  rebullders  scattered 
throughout  the  country  are  burdened  In  try- 
ing tri  comply  with  the  tax, 

Thl.s  tax  also  Is  particularly  objectionable 
m  that  its  distribution  among  consumers  Is 
undoubtedly  highly  regressive.  Certainly 
more  than  a  proportionate  part  of  the  pur- 
chasers of  automotive  rebuilt  parts  (as  dis- 
tinct from  new  parts )  are  made  by  those  with 
relatively  low  Incomes;  thus,  the  Impact  of 
the  t4ix  is  believed  to  be  heavily  concen- 
trated on  the  lower  Income  groujjs.  More- 
over, the  purchase  of  rebuilt  auto  parts  such 
,is  generaU)rs,  clutches,  etc.  cannot  be  viewed 
as  the  purchase  of  luxury-type  Items. 

In  view  of  the  considerations  set  forth 
;ii)ove,  your  committee  has  concluded  that  re- 
built automotive  parts  should  be  excluded 
from  the  tax  on  automobile  parts  and  acces- 
.sories  Moreover,  since  the  revenue  Involved 
m  this  cme  ;uno\int6  to  only  approximately 
$8  million  a  year,  your  committee  does  not 
believe  that  It  is  necessary  to  await  con- 
sideration of  all  excise  taxes  before  acting 
with  respect  to  this  small,  but  troublesome, 
problem 

Your  committee's  amendment  exempts  re- 
built auto  part*  from  this  tax  as  of  the 
beginning  of  the  first  calendar  quarter  begin- 
ning after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  bill. 

IV     SAir    PRK  E    OF   RFBT'ILT    TELEVISION    PICTURE 
Tt'BES 

Present  law  Imposes  a  10-percent  manu- 
facturers' tiix  on  radio  and  television  com- 
p<3nent,-i.  Included  In  the  definition  of 
'radio  and  television  comp>onents"  are  tubes, 
including  television  picture  tubes. 

At  the  present  time,  there  Is  a  substantial 
volume  of  business  In  "rebuilding"  television 
picture  tubes.  In  this  process,  the  old  glass 
tube  is  used  but  new  electronic  components 
are  placed  in  the  tube  With  the  result  that  a 
picture  tul>e  substantially  the  same  as  the 
original  tube  can  be  obtained  from  the 
proces-s  This  process  comes  within  the  defi- 
nition of  •  manufactvu-lng"  In  the  same  man- 
ner ;is  does  the  rebuilding  of  automotive 
parts  and  accessories.  However,  the  exclusion 
from  the  t^axable  sales  price  of  the  value  of 
the  old  part  traded  In  on  the  rebuilt  part, 
which  is  available  In  the  case  of  rebuilt  auto 
parts,  is  not  available  in  the  case  of  tele- 
vLsl on  picture  tubes.  For  that  retison.  the 
taxable  price  for  a  rebuilt  tube  at  the  present 
time  is  the  charge  made  to  the  ptirchaser 
for  the  rebuilt  tube  plus  the  fair  market 
value  of  the  old  tube  traded  In. 

This  gives  rise  to  difficult  administrative 
problems  In  determining  the  fair  market 
value  of  the  old  tube  traded  in.  In  addi- 
tion, a  tax  has  already  been  paid  on  the 
value  of  the  old  tube.  Only  the  price,  over 
and  above  the  value  ol  the  old  tube,  repre- 
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sents  the  value  of  new  manufacturing.  This 
was  recognized  In  the  case  of  rebuilt  auto- 
motive parts  when  In  1951  the  special  rule 
was  provided  by  Congress  excluding  from  the 
taxable  price  of  a  rebuilt  automotive  part 
the  fair  market  value  of  the  part  traded  in. 
In  view  of  these  considerations,  your  com- 
mittee has  amended  the  House  bill  to  pro- 
vide an  exclusion  from  the  taxable  price  in 
the  case  of  rebuilt  television  picture  tubes 
of  the  fair  market  value  of  the  tubes  traded 

m. 

This  exclusion  Is  to  be  available  with 
respect  to  articles  sold  on  or  after  the  begin- 
ning of  the  calendar  quarter  commencing 
after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
is  before  the  Senate  and  open  to  further 
amendment.  If  there  be  no  further 
amendment  to  be  proposed,  the  question 
is  on  the  engrossment  of  the  amend- 
ments and  the  third  reading  of  the  bill. 

The  amendments  were  ordered  to  be 
engrossed,  and  the  bill  to  be  read  a  third 
time. 

The  bill  was  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed. 

The  title  was  amended,  so  as  to  read: 
"An  Act  to  amend  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  1954  to  authorize  the  use  of 
certain  volatile  fruit-flavor  concentrates 
in  the  cellar  treatment  of  wine,  and  for 
other  purposes." 


CONTINUATION  OF  CERTAIN  EXIST- 
ING RULES  RELATING  TO  DE- 
DUCTIBILITY OF  ACCRUED  VA- 
CATION PAY— VALUE  OF  CERTAIN 
TAXABLE  ESTATES 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
proceed  to  the  consideration  of  Calendar 
No.  1175,  H.R.  10467. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  stated  by  title  for  the  information 
of  the  Senate. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  A  bill  (H.R. 
10467)  to  continue  for  a  temporary  pe- 
riod certain  existing  rules  relating  to  the 
deductibility  of  accrued  vacation  pay. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  bill? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill,  which  had 
been  reported  from  the  Committee  on 
Finance  with  amendments  on  page  1, 
after  line  6.  to  insert: 

Sec.  2.  For  purposes  of  the  tax  Imposed  by 
section  2001  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1954,  the  value  of  the  taxable  estate  of  Car- 
bon P.  Dubbs.  who  died  on  August  21,  1962. 
shall  be  determined  by  deducting  from  the 
value  of  the  gross  estate  of  such  Carbon  P. 
Dubbs   (In  addition  to  all  other  deductions 
and  exemptions  aUowed  by  part  IV  of  sub- 
chapter   A    of    Chapter    11    of    such    Code) 
$808,147.87.     if     cash     In     the     amount     of 
$779!699.17  and    household   furnishings   and 
equipment    with    a    fair    market    value    of 
$28,448.70     are  transferred,     on     or     before 
the    sixtieth    day    after    the    date    of    the 
enactment  of  this  Act,  to  the  Department  of 
State  of  the  United  States  pursuant  to  and 
in  accordance  with  the  offer  of  bequest  dated 
February  19.  1963.  from  the  estate  of  such 
Carbon  P.  Dubbs  (accepted  by  the  Secretary 
of  State  pursuant  to  section  1021  of  the  For- 
eign   Service    Act    of    1946    (22    U.S.C.    809 
(1958)).  on  June  5,  1963).     The  deduction 
provided  for  in  this  section  shall  be  treated 
for  pvuposes  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 


of  1954  as  If  It  had  been  provided  for  under 
section  2055  of  such  Code,  on  August  21, 
1962. 

On  page  2,  after  line  16,  to  insert: 
Sec.  3.  (a)  The  Secretary  of  Commerce,  act- 
ing through  the  Bureau  of  Public  Roads,  is 
authorized  and  directed  to  Investigate  and 
study  the  feasibility  of  Imposing  taxes  on 
those  transit  and  commuter  systems  which 
are  the  beneficiaries  of  Federal  financial  as- 
sistance under  the  Urban  Mass  Transporta- 
tion Act  of  1964  for  the  purpose  of  raising 
revenues  to  defray  Federal  expenditures 
under  such  Act. 

(b)  In  making  the  Investigation  and  study 
under  subsection  (a),  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce is  authorized  to  cooperate  and  con- 
sult with  appropriate  Federal.  State,  and 
local  government  agencies,  and  with  repre- 
sentatives of  the  transit  and  commuter  serv- 
ice Industry  and  national  organizations  con- 
cerned  with   mass   transportation   service. 

( c )  The  costs  of  making  the  Investigation 
and  study  under  subsection  (a)  shall  be  paid 
from  appropriations  available  for  expenses  of 
the  Office  of  the  Secretary  of  Commerce. 

(d)  The  Secretary  of  Commerce  shall  re- 
port the  results  of  the  investigation  and 
study  under  subsection  (a),  together  with 
his  recommendations,  to  the  Committee  on 
Finance  of  the  Senate  and  the  Committee  on 
■Ways  and  Means  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives at  the  earliest  practicable  date,  but  not 
later  than  June  30,  1965. 

And,  on  page  3,  after  line  13,  to  insert: 
Sec.  4.  (a)  Section  318(a)  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  (relating  to  construc- 
tive ownership  of  stock)  is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  paragraphs  (2),  (3).  and  (4)  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"(2)  Attribution  from  partnerships,  es- 
tates,   TRUSTS,   AND   CORPORATIONS. 

"(A)  From  partnerships  and  estates. — 
Stock  owned,  directly  or  indirectly,  by  or  for 
a  partnership  or  estate  shall  be  considered 
as  owned  proportionately  by  Its  partners  or 
beneficiaries. 

"(B)  From  trusts. — 

"(i)  Stock  owned,  directly  or  Indirectly,  by 
or  for  a  trust  ( other  than  an  employees'  trust 
described  in  section  401(a)  which  is  exempt 
from  tax  under  section  501(a)  )  shall  be  con- 
sidered as  owned  by  its  beneficiaries  in  pro- 
portion X-o  the  actuarial  interest  of  such  ben- 
eficiaries in  such  trust. 

"(11)  Stock  owned,  directly  or  indirectly, 
by  or  for  any  portion  of  a  trust  of  which 
a  person  is  considered  the  owner  under  sub- 
part E  cf  part  I  of  subchapter  J  (relating 
to  grantors  and  others  treated  as  substantial 
owners)  shall  be  considered  as  owned  by 
such  person. 

"(C)  From  corporations. — If  50  percent  or 
more  in  value  of  the  stock  in  a  corporation 
is  owned,  directly  or  Indirectly,  by  or  for  any 
person,  such  person  shall  be  considered  as 
owning  the  stock  owned,  directly  or  Indirect- 
ly, by  or  for  such  corporation,  in  that  pro- 
portion which  the  value  of  the  stock  which 
such  person  so  owns  bears  to  the  value  of  all 
the  stock  in  such  corporation. 

"(3)  Attribution  to  partnerships,  es- 
tates, trusts,  and  corporations. — 

"(A)  To  partnerships  and  estates. — 
Stock  owned,  directly  or  indirectly,  by  or  for 
a  partner  or  a  beneficiary  of  an  estate  shall 
be  considered  as  owned  by  the  partnership 
or  estate. 

"(B)   To  trusts. — 

"(1)  Stock  owned,  directly  or  indirectly, 
by  or  for  a  beneficiary  of  a  trust  (other  than 
an  employees'  trust  described  in  section  401 
(a)  which  Is  exempt  from  tax  under  section 
501(a))  shall  be  considered  as  owned  by 
the  trust,  unless  such  beneficiary's  interest 
in  the  trust  is  a  remote  contingent  Interest. 
For  purposes  of  this  clause,  a  contingent 
interest  of  a  beneficiary  in  a  trust  shall  be 
considered  remote  if.  under  the  maximum 
exercise  of  discretion  by  the  trustee  in  favor 
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of  such  beneficiary,  the  value  of  such  Inter- 
est, computed  actuarially,  is  5  percent  or 
less  of  the  value  of  the  trust  property. 

"(11)  Stock  owned,  directly  or  Indirectly, 
by  or  for  a  person  who  Is  considered  the 
owner  of  any  portion  of  a  trust  under  sub- 
part E  of  part  I  of  subchapter  J  (relating 
to  grantors  and  others  treated  as  substantial 
owners)  sball  be  considered  as  owned  by 
the  trust. 

"(C)  To  comFoaATiONS — If  50  percent  or 
more  In  value  of  the  stock  In  a  corporation 
Is  owned,  directly  or  Indirectly,  by  or  for 
any  person,  such  corporation  shall  be  con- 
sidered as  owning  the  stoclc  owned,  directly 
or  Indirectly,  by  or  for  such  person. 

"(4)  Options. — If  any  person  has  an  op- 
tion to  acquire  stock,  such  stock  shall  be 
considered  as  owned  by  such  person  For 
purposes  of  this  paragraph,  au  option  to  ac- 
quire such  an  option,  and  each  one  of  a  se- 
ries of  such  options,  shall  be  considered  as 
an  option  to  acquire  such   stock. 

"(5)  OpnuTiNOBin.Es  — 

"(A)  In  oaNsaAL  Except  as  provided  in 
subparagraphs  (B)  and  (Ci  stock  con- 
structively owned  by  a  person  by  reason  of 
the  application  of  paragraph  ill.  (2).  (.3i. 
or  (4),  shall,  for  purposes  of  applying  para- 
graphs (1),  (2).  (3).  and  (4>.  be  considered 
as  actually  owned   by  such   person 

"(B)  MzMBxas  or  f.^mily — Stock  con- 
structively owned  by  an  Individual  by  rea- 
son of  the  application  of  paragraph  ( 1  i  shall 
not  be  considered  as  owned  by  him  for  pur- 
poses of  again  applying  paragraph  ( 1 1  in 
order  to  make  another  the  constructive 
owner  of  such  stock 

■iC)  Pa«tnek8Hips.  est.\tes.  trusts,  and 
CORPORATIONS. — Stock  Constructively  owned 
by  a  partnership,  estate,  trust,  or  corpora- 
tion by  reason  of  the  application  of  para- 
graph (3)  shall  not  be  considered  as  owned 
by  It  for  purposes  of  .-ipplylng  paragraph  i2) 
In  order  to  make  another  the  constructive 
owner  of  such  stock 

'iD)  Option  rctle  in  i.irv  (ir  r\Mn.Y 
RT7LE  — For  purposes  of  thLs  paragraph,  If 
stock  may  be  considered  aa  owned  by  an 
Individual  under  paragraph  i!)  or  (4).  It 
shall  be  considered  as  owned  by  him  under 
paragraph   (4t." 

I  b )  ( I )  Section  304 1  b  i  i  l  i  i  relating  to  rule 
for  determinations  under  section  302(b)) 
and  section  304(c)(2)  (relating  to  con- 
structive ownership)  of  'he  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code  of  1954  are  amended  by  strlklnk; 
out  "section  318(a)  i2)  i  Ci  '  and  Inserting 
In  lieu  thereof  "sections  318(a)  i2)(C)  and 
318(a)(3)(C)". 

(2)  Section  318(b)  of  such  Code  i  relating 
to  cross-references  I  is  amended  by  striking 
out  "and"  at  the  end  of  paragraph  i6i.  by 
renumbering  paragraph  7i  as  paragraph 
(8).  and  by  Inserting  after  paragraph  i6) 
the  following  new  paragraph 

(7)  section  958(b)  (relating  to  construc- 
tive ownership  rules  with  respect  to  con- 
trolled foreign  corporations)      and" 

(3)  Section  382(a)  (3)  of  such  Code  i  relat- 
ing to  attribution  of  ownership)  is  amended 
by  striking  out  "section  318(  a)  i  2)  i  C)  "  and 
Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  sections  318(a)(2) 
(C)  and  318(a)  (3)(C)". 

(4)  Section  856(d)  of  such  Cr)de  (relating 
to  rents  from  real  property  defined)  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  section  318)  a)  (2)" 
in  the  last  sentence  and  in.sertlng  in  lieu 
thereof  "sections  318(a)  (2)    and  318(a)  (3)  ". 

I  5)  Section  958(b)  of  such  C<xle  i  relating 
to  constructive  ownership)  is  amended — 

I  A)  by  striking  out  "the  first  sentence  of 
subparagraphs  (A)  and  B)  and  In  applying 
clause  (1)  of  subparagraph  iC).'  in  para- 
graph (2)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "sub- 
paragraphs ( A ) .  (  B ) .  and  i  C)  " . 

)  B )    by  striking  out  paragraph  i  3 ) : 

(C)  by  striking  out  ")4)  In  applying 
clause  (1)  of  subparagraph  (C)  '  and  insert- 
ing In  lieu  thereof  "(3)  In  applying  subpara- 
graph (C)";  and 


(Di  by  striking  out  "i5)  The  second  sen- 
tence of  subparagraphs  lA)  and  )B).  and 
clause  (11)  of  subparagraph  iC).  of  section 
318(  a)  )2)  "  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "i4) 
Subparagraphs  lA).  (B).  and  (C)  of  section 
318ia)  (3)  ■• 

1 6)  Section  6038)  d)(l)  of  such  Code  (re- 
lating to  definition  of  control)   Is  amended  — 

(A)  by  striking  out  "the  second  sentence 
of  subparagraphs  lA)  and  (B),  and  clau.se 
(II)  of  subp<ini)i5rHf)h  (C),  of  8e<-t!on  318(a) 
(2)"  In  subpa.'.igniph  i  .\)  and  In.serting  In 
lieu  thereof  "subparagraphs  lA),  (B).  and 
(C)  of  section  318(a)  i  3)'.  and 

(B)  by  striking  out  "clause  ii)  of  "  m  sub- 
paragraph (  B) 

iC)  The  amendments  made  by  this  .section 
shall  take  effect  on  the  date  of  the  enactment 
of  this  .\ct,  except  that,  for  purposes  of  sec- 
tions 302  and  304  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  1954.  such  amendments  shall  not  ap- 
ply with  rp.speft  to  distributions  in  payment 
for  stock  acquisitions  or  redemptions,  if  such 
acquisitions  or  redemptions  tncurred  before 
the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act 

Mr  LONG  of  Loui.siana  Mr  Presi- 
deiU.  I  offtT  an  amendment  to  the  com- 
mittee amendment  on  page  1.  line  7. 

The  PFIESIDING  OFFICER  Tlie 
amendment  to  the  amendment  will  be 
-Stated. 

Tlie  Leglsl.ative  Clerk  On  page  1. 
line  7.  in  the  committee  amendment  after 
"Sec    2  '  it  is  proposed  to  insert  "(a'" 

On  page  2.  after  line  15,  in.sert  the 
following: 

(b)  The  Commissioner  '.f  Internal  Rev- 
enue Is  authorized  to  enter  Into  a  closing; 
agreement  under  section  7121  of  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  meet  and 
satisfy  the  condition  set  forth  In  subpara- 
t^raph  (B)  of  the  eleventh  paragraph  of  the 
Agreement,  as  amended,  m,ide  as  of  May  1. 
1964  with  respect  to  the  probate  prtx-eedlngs 
relating  to  the  estate  of  Anna  Oould  de 
Talleyrand  (entitled  "Probate  Proceeding 
Will  of  Anna  Gould  de  Talleyrand,  Deceased", 
m  the  Surrtigale's  Court  of  the  County  of 
New  York.  State  of  New  York  )  file  no 
P3878  1961i  I,  between  the  United  States  of 
.■Vnienca.  the  National  Trust  for  Historic 
Preservation,  the  First  National  City  Bank  of 
New  York,  and  others  The  enactment  of 
this  subsection  shall  constlttite  approval  of 
.such  closing  agreement  and  of  the  allowance 
of  the  deductions  in  computing  the  tillable 
estate  of  Anna  Gould  de  Talleyrand  specified 
In  subparagraph  iB)  of  the  eleventh  para- 
graph ut  such  Agreement 

Mr  MORSE.  Mr.  President.  I  should 
like  to  have  an  explanation  of  the 
amendment  and  of  the  bill 

Mr  LONG  of  I^uisiaiia  The  bill  con- 
tinues for  2  years  the  present  ta.x  treat- 
ment for  accrued  vacation  pay.  No  ob- 
jection was  raLsed  to  the  bill,  and  it  was 
unanimously  agreed  to  in  committee 

As  passed  by  the  House  the  bill  pro- 
vided a  deduction  for  accrued  vacation 
pay  is  not  to  be  denied  for  any  taxable 
year  ending  before  January  I.  1967,  solely 
because  the  liability  for  it  to  a  specific 
person  has  not  been  fixed  or  because  the 
liability  for  it  to  tach  individunal  cannot 
be  computed  with  reasonable  accuracy. 
However,  for  the  corporation  to  obtain 
the  deduction,  the  employee  must  have 
performed  the  qualifying  .ser^'ice  neces- 
sary under  a  plan  or  policy  which  pro- 
vides for  vacations  with  pay  to  qualified 
employees  and  the  plan  or  policy  must 
have  been  communicated  to  the  em- 
ployees involved  before  the  beginning  of 
the  vacation  year.  This  is  a  continua- 
tion for  2  more  years  of  the  treatment 


which   has   been   available   for   taxable 
years  ending  before  January  1. 1965_ 

The  bUl  among  other  amendmenta 
contains  an  amendment  offered  by  the 
Senator  from  Arkansas  [Mr.  Pulbright] 
which  approves  a  tax  settlement  which 
had  been  pending  and  which  had  been 
recommended  by  the  State  Department 
It  has  to  do  with  what  had  been  his  res- 
idence In  Bermuda,  which  would  be  ac- 
cepted by  the  State  Department  as  the 
equivalent  of  a  charitable  contribution 
for  which  a  deduction  on  the  estate  tax 
return  of  Carbon  P.  Dubbs  could  be 
claimed. 

This  provides  that  for  purposes  of  the 
Federal  estate  tax,  the  taxable  estate  of 
Carbon  P.  Dubbs  is  to  be  determined  by 
deducting  from  the  gross  estate — in  addi- 
tion to  other  deductions  and  exemptions 
otherwise  allowable — the  sum  of  $808,- 
147  87  provided  that  cash  in  the  amouiit 
of  $779,699.17  and  household  furnishings 
and  equipment  with  a  fair  market  value 
of  $28,448.70  are  transferred  within  60 
days  after  the  enactment  of  this  bill  to 
the  US.  Department  of  State. 

The  committee  considered  the  subject 
and.  I  believe,  agreed  to  the  amendment 
unanimously. 

Two  other  amendments  also  were  made 
in  the  bill. 

The  Secretary  of  Commerce,  through 
the  Bureau  of  Public  Roads,  is  to  investi- 
gate and  study  the  feasibility  of  impos- 
ini^  taxes  on  transit  and  commuter  sys- 
tems which  are  the  beneficiaries  of  Fed- 
eral financial  a.ssistance  under  the  Urban 
Mass  Transportation  Act  of  1964.  for  the 
purpose  of  raising  revenues  to  defray 
Federal  expenditures  under  that  act. 
The  result  of  this  investigation  and  study 
together  with  the  nM:ommendations  of 
the  Secretary  of  Commerce  are  to  be  re- 
ported to  the  Committee  on  Finance  of 
the  Senate  and  the  Committ^^e  on  Ways 
and  Means  of  the  House  no  later  than 
June  30.  1965. 

Also  the  constructive  ownership  rules 
for  stock  for  purposes  of  determining 
what  IS  a  dividend,  as  well  as  for  certain 
other  purposes,  are  amended  to  eliminate 
what  is  called  the  sidewise  attribution 
rules.  Under  these  sidewise  attribu- 
tion rules,  for  example,  stock  owned 
by  a  partner  Is  treated  as  owned 
by  the  partnership  and,  in  turn,  other 
partners  are  treated  as  holding  what  the 
F)artnership  is  considered  as  holding. 
Substantially  similar  situations  arise  In 
the  case  of  beneficiaries  of  a  trust  and 
shareholders  in  a  corporation. 

The  amendment  I  have  proposed  to  the 
bill  is  a  proposed  tax  settlement  which 
was  recommended  by  the  Commissioners 
of  Internal  Revenue  and  the  Justice  De- 
partment to  the  Joint  Committee  on  In- 
ternal Revenue  Taxation. 

A  question  wa^s  raised  about  the  case 
by  the  stafT,  as  to  whether  the  joint 
committee  could  approve  it  under  ex- 
isting law  or  whether  this  should  be  the 
subject  of  legislation.  It  was  more  or 
le.ss  the  unanimous  view  of  the  Senate 
members  of  the  joint  committee — and  I 
believe  generally  concurred  in  by  the 
House  members — that  it  would  be  better 
to  approve  the  settlement  by  legislation, 
instead  of  having  the  joint  committee 
approve  it  without  legislation. 
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This   oroposed    amendment   to   HH. 
,  JsTwould  permit  settlement  of  Utiga- 
TnJt^eenlhe  heirs  of  Anna  Gould  de 
¥Se^nd.  the  National  Trust  for  His- 
JSc^reservatlon.     and     the     United 
SlS>s     At  issue  in  a  will  contest  pro- 
Sgs  in  a  bequest  to  the  National 
S  a  Corporation  created  by  Congress 
Preserve  historic  sites  and  objects  for 
Se  Sc-     under   the   will   of   Anna 
Svnild  de  Talleyrand,  the  historic  man- 
t^n  Lyndhurst,  located  at  Tarrytown, 
NY   together  with  its  contents  of  valu- 
able'art  works  and  furnishings  is  de- 
vised to  the  National  Trust.    However. 
there  is  a  later  codicil  which  purports 
to  cancel  this  bequest.    A  proposed  set- 
tlement agreement  between  the  United 
suites   the  National  Trust  for  Historic 
Preservation,  and  the  heirs  of  the  estate 
has  been  reached   to   become  effective 
upon  approval  by  Congress,  or  review  by 
the  Joint  Committee  on  Internal  Rev- 
enue Taxation.    This  amendment  would 
authorize  the  Conunissioner  of  Internal 
Revenue  to   perform  certain  duties  to 
conform  with  the  agreement  and  would 
constitute  approval  of  his  actions  and  of 
certain  tax  deductions  specified  in  the 
settlement  agreement. 

This  provision  authorizes  the  U.S. 
Government  to  settle  the  litigation  in- 
volving the  will  contest  in  accordance 
With  the  settlement  agreement  and  for 
the  Commissioner  of  Internal  Revenue 
to  enter  into  the  closing  agreement  nec- 
essary under  the  Internal  Revenue  Code. 

The  settlement  agreement  calls  for, 
first,  the  transfer  to  the  national  trust  of 
Lyncihurst  and  related  property  with  a 
total  value  of  about  $1,300,000;  second, 
payment  by  the  estate  of  approximately 
$243,000  in  fees  and  disbursements  to  at- 
torneys for  the  national  trust  and  the 
heirs  in  the  will  contest  proceedirigs;  and, 
third,  the  deduction  of  these  payments 
from  the  taxable  estate,  resulting  in  an 
estate  tax  refund  of  approximately 
$133,000. 

The  mansion  Lyndhurst  is  to  be  open 
to  the  public  and  will  be  maintained  out 
of  proceeds  from  the  sale  of  certain  ad- 
ditional real  estate  to  be  transferred  to 
the  national  trust  under  the  agreement. 
Ljndhurst  i^  regarded  by  architects  as 
one  of  the  great  country  houses  of  Amer- 
ica and  as  one  of  the  finest  examples  of 
American  Gothic  architecture.  The 
mansion  will  be  an  important  addition  to 
the  properties  presently  owned  by  the 
national  trust  and  maintained  for  the 
benefit  of  the  people  of  the  United  States. 
These  include  the  Woodrow  Wilson 
House  and  Decatur  House,  in  Washing- 
ton. DC.  Woodlawn  Plantation  at  Mount 
Vernon.  Va.,  and  Shadows-on-the-Teche. 
New  Ibtnia,  La.  All  of  these  properties 
revert  to  the  United  States,  under  the 
Federal  letJislation  which  created  the 
national  trust,  if  the  trust  should  be  dls- 
.solved. 

The  attorneys  for  the  Goverrunent 
think  it  is  a  good  tax  settlement.  The 
Treasury  Department  thinks  it  is  a  good 
ux  settlement.  The  Justice  Depart- 
ment thinks  it  is  a  good  tax  settlement. 
The  attorneys  for  the  estate  think  it  is  a 
good  tax  settlement.  However,  the  at- 
torneys do  not  want  to  make  the  settle- 
ment oil  behalf  of  the  estate  imtll  they 


are  convinced  that  the  Government  will 
accept  It. 

The  committee  has  already  approved 
the  Pulbright  amendment,  which  was 
agreed  to  as  a  part  of  the  bill.  It  in- 
volves a  parallel  principle  involving  a  tax 
settlement. 

Mr.  MORSE.    Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 
Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.    I  yield. 
Mr.    MORSE.    How    much    tax    was 
owed? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  In  the  Tal- 
leyrand estate? 

Mr.  MORSE.  Whatever  the  Govern- 
ment sought  to  collect. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  The  settle- 
ment cost? 

Mr.  MORSE.  The  estate  owed  the  tax, 
did  it  not? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  The  value  of 
the  property  transferred  to  the  National 
Trust  would  be  deductible  as  a  charitable 
contribution  from  the  estate.  This  would 
be  a  deduction  of  about  $1,300,000  and 
would  reduce  the  estate  tax  by  about 
$700,000. 

Certain  legal  fees  for  services  rendered 
by  various  attorneys  to  the  beneficiaries 
of  the  estate  and  allowed  by  the  sur- 
rogate's court,  also  would  be  deductible 
under  the  amendment  in  determining 
the  taxable  estate  in  computing  the 
amount  of  Federal  estate  tax.  These 
fees  and  disbursements  total  about  $242,- 
000  and  result  in  a  decrease  in  the  estate 
tax  of  about  $130,000.  A  question  is  in- 
volved as  to  the  validity  of  the  will.  The 
person  was  an  American  citizen  and  resi- 
dent at  the  time  she  willed  the  property 
to  the  National  Trust.  Prior  to  her 
death,  she  had  moved  to  Prance,  and  lived 
with  relatives  there.  She  made  a  codicil 
to  the  will  which  had,  the  effect  of  re- 
nouncing the  gift  to  the  National  Trust. 
Mr.  MORSE.    The  will  was  probated, 

was  it  not? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  If  no  settle- 
ment is  made  the  U.S.  Government  wUl 
have  to  litigate  in  the  courts  or  the  Na- 
tional Trust  will  have  to  forego  receiving 
the  property.  In  going  to  court  we  shall 
attempt  to  determine  whether  the  will  is 
valid  or  not  valid  or  whether  the  codicils 
sure  valid  or  not.  The  question  is.  How 
much  influence  did  the  heirs  exert  upon 
these  persoris,  who  were  advanved  in 
age? 

Mr.  MORSE.  If  the  will  was  not  valid. 
we  would  be  guilty  of  undue  enrichment. 
Why  should  we  follow  that  procedure? 
If  the  will  is  valid,  the  Government 
should  collect  taxes  on  the  basis  of  the 
probate  finding.  If  it  is  not  valid,  the 
Government  does  not  have  anything 
coming. 

I  do  not  know  why  the  Government 
should  collect  on  the  basis  of  some  deal, 
leaving  in  doubt  the  question  whether  it 
is  entitled  to  as  much  as  it  is  collecting 
or  is  entitled  to  collect  more. 

I  think  it  is  pretty  bad,  at  10  minutes 
of  9  at  night,  to  bring  up  this  bill.  It 
would  be  difficult  for  me  to  examine  fig- 
ures involving  $3  million. 

I  can  see  some  potential  principles  at 
stake.  I  do  not  believe  we  ought  to  be 
setting  this  kind  of  precedent  tonight,  if 
the  case  is  what  I  think  it  is.  There  is 
doubt  as  to  whether  the  U.S.  Govern- 


ment has  any  legal  right,  and  whether 
the  will  is  valid  at  all.  We  do  not  know 
whether  the  will  is  valid.  If  it  Is,  let 
probate  law  flow.  After  probate  law 
flows,  the  Goverrunent  ought  to  collect 
what  it  has  coming  and  is  entitled  to, 
and  no  more.  I  do  not  believe  the  tax- 
payers ought  to  take  any  less,  either. 

I  know  the  argument  will  be  made  that 
in  a  case  involving  an  amoimt  as  large 
as  this,  it  would  cost  something  to  col- 
lect the  tax.  That  is  just  too  bad.  But 
that  is  the  way  government  by  law  op- 
erates. I  would  rather  have  the  case 
settled  through  the  courts  than  settled 
by  this  kind  of  compromise  arrangement. 
I  am  not  enthusiastic  about  some  of  the 
compromises  I  have  heard  the  Internal 
Revenue  Service  has  recommended.  I 
never  become  enthusiastic  about  compro- 
mises that  some  of  the  other  Goverrunent 
departments  recommend. 

I  pay  no  disrespect  to  my  good  friend 
from  Louisiana ;  I  am  sure  he  knows  that. 
I  merely  say  that  the  senior  Senator  from 
Oregon  tonight  is  a  doubting  Thomas 
about  this  case.  Being  a  doubting 
Thomas.  I  object  to  the  consideration  of 
the  bill  tonight. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  should  like 
to  submit  to  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
a  written  explanation  of  the  bill. 

If  the  Senator  will  withhold  his  ob- 
jection for  a  moment,  I  should  like  to 
say  that,  as  a  lawyer,  I  have  felt  for  a 
long  time  that  even  a  poor  compromise 
is  better  than  a  good  lawsuit.  If  one 
has  a  good  compromise,  it  is  far  better 
than  a  good  lawsuit. 

Contrary  to  the  views  of  the  Senator 
from  Oregon,  I  have  many  times  severely 
chastised  officials  in  the  Department  of 
Justice,  and  also  those  in  the  Internal 
Revenue  Service  for  continuing  to  drag 
people  through  the  courts,  up  hill  and 
down  dale,  year  after  year,  spending 
large  sums  of  money  to  try  tax  cases, 
when  the  taxpayers  are  anxious  to  settle 
them. 

In  this  particular  case,  there  are  a 
number  of  points  to  prove.  The  case 
could  be  decided  one  way  or  the  other 
by  the  courts.  The  Government  would 
have  difficulty  in  providing  its  witnesses. 
The  kind  of  witnesses  who  are  available 
can  be  expected  to  be  hostile  to  the  Gov- 
ernment. 

This  settlement  is  regarded  as  a  good 
one  by  the  Government  attorneys,  who 
are  some  of  the  best  legal  minds  In  the 
Government.  It  is  also  regarded  as  a 
good  settlement  by  those  who  represent 
the  estate.  They  believe  this  would  be 
a  good  settlement.  My  thought  would 
be  to  settle  the  case  and  get  on  with 
something  else. 

Mr.  ERVIN.    Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  yield? 
Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.    I  yield. 
Mr.  ERVIN.    Have  the  parties  in  in- 
terest, the  next  of  kin,  the  heirs  of  the 
deceased,  and  the  other  parties  in  the 
case  agreed  upon  a  compromise  of  the 
controversy   among   themselves? 
Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.    Yes. 
Mr.    ERVIN.    Does    the    amendment 
provide  for  the  payment  of  taxes  on  the 
basis  of  a  compromise  among  the  parties? 
Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.    Yes. 
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Mr.  ERVIN.  So  it  would  be  a  fair  tax 
on  the  estate.  If  the  will  of  the  decedent 
had  made  some  disposition  to  the  parties, 
if  the  tajc  were  agreed  to  by  compromise? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.     Yes. 

Mr.  ERVm.  I  ayree  with  the  Sena- 
tor from  Louisiana  It  .^eems  to  me. 
from  my  experience  as  a  lawyer,  that 
usually  In  controversies  of  this  kind,  tho 
parties  come  very  close  to  making  an 
adjustment  that  is  fair  on  the  basis  of 
the  probabilities  of  the  litigation,  and 
it  Is  wise  to  avoid  litmation.  So  I  shall 
t?o  along  with  the  Senator  from  Louisiana 
on  this  question. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS  Mr  President.  I  am 
not  a  lawyer  and  am  not  acquainted  with 
the  Intricacies  of  this  particular  case 
But  in  company  with  nearly  all  other 
Americans,  my  memory  «oes  back  to  the 
circumstances  under  which  this  unfortu- 
nate woman  was  married  onyinally  to 
Count  Bonl  de  Castellane  The  marriage 
.'iettlement  which  Count  de  Castellane 
forced  upon  her  was  one  of  the  most 
outrageous  holdups  I  have  ever  known 
of.  I  feel  that  we  can  only  have  sym- 
pathy for  Anna  Gould  FollowinK  her 
first  marriage,  she  was  forced  to  divorce 
Count  de  Castellane  He  was  purely  a 
fortune  seeker.  She  remarried.  I  do 
not  know  anything  about  her  .second  hus- 
band. He  was  another  Frtnch  count 
He  may  well  have  been  a  very  decent 
person.  But  I  can  say  that,  on  the 
whole,  the  experience  of  this  poor  woman 
was  that  French  nobility  tried  to  strip 
her  of  every  single  cent  they  could  t^et 
They  treated  her  in  a  most  abominable 
fashion.  If  this  situation  Is  contmu-.n^r 
after  death,  it  should  be  looked  into  We 
are  not  damaging  the  reputation  of  this 
poor  woman,  becau.se  she  :s  dead  She 
suffered  much  in  her  lifetime  She  was 
a  living  example  that  riches  sometimes 
bring  misery.  It  may  well  be  tliat 
French  heirs  are  trying  to  take  her  for- 
tune after  her  death  m  the  same  way 
they  tried  to  take  her  fortune  while  she 
was  alive. 

I  believe  the  case  should  at  least  be  in- 
quired into. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  I  may 
withdraw  the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and 
it  is  so  ordered. 

The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
committee  amendments. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  want 
to  study  the  bill. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
a^k  that  the  bill  be  returned  to  the  cal- 
endar. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  have  objected  to  the 
consideration  of  the  bill  tonight  I  a.s.ic 
for  the  floor  in  my  own  right 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
Chair  recognizes  the  Senator  from  Ore- 
gon. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  before  I 
turn  to  the  subject  I  wish  to  discuss,  and 
before  my  good  friend  from  North  Caro- 
lina [Mr.  Ervin].  who  is  a  distinguished 
lawyer  for  whom  I  have  high  respect, 
and  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Lou- 
isiana [Mr.  LoNGl.  who  IS  another  law- 


^'^^^[just  ^ 


yer  for  whom  I  have  hmh  n-spect.  leave 
the  Chamber,  I  dtsire  to  have  the 
Record  made  perfectly  clear  about  the 
position  of  the  senior  Senator  from 
Ort'gon  on  the  anu-ndnicnt. 

I  listened  to  tiit-  e.xplanation  of  the 
amendment  The  Senator  from  Ixnusi- 
ana  recognizes  that  some  complicated 
legal  questions  are  involved  I  seek  only 
a  few  hours  to  study  the  bill.  It  could 
well  be  that  after  my  study  I  shall  be  m 
complete  iigreenient  that  tlu.s  is  an  ac- 
ceptable coinpromi.st'. 

I  say  to  the  Senator  from  North  Caro- 
lina and  the  Senator  from  Louisiana 
that  merely  becau.se  the  lawyers  and  the 
parties  on  the  other  side  have  agreed  to 
a  compromise,  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
will  not  automatically  vote  to  ai.ipro\e 
the  compromise  I  know  something 
about  Government  compromises  or 
forced  comproniKses.  I  know  that  com- 
promi.ses  are  often  e.xacted  from  private 
citizens  that  are  not  fair  to  private  citi- 
zens, but  tiiey  go  along  witii  them  be- 
cause' their  private  attorneys  say.  "You 
are  going  to  be  dragged  through  the 
courts  for  2,  3.  or  more  years,  depending 
on  how  crowded  the  docket  of  the  court 
is  The  litit;ation  costs  will  be  very  high. 
and  you  will  be  opposed  by  Government 
lawyers  who  frequently  lake  advantage 
of  tlieir  vantage  point." 

Therefore.  I  believe  we  have  a  duty  m 
carrying  out  our  responsibility  of  check- 
ing the  executive  branch  of  the  Govern- 
ment— and  It  is  our  constitutional 
duty — to  make  certain  that  the  compro- 
mise IS  fair  to  the  private  citizens  who 
are  involved. 

On  the  other  hand,  very  often  it  occurs 
In  our  history.  Government  attorneys 
have  been  willing  to  enter  into  compro- 
mises when  the  litigants  represented 
powerful  combines,  or  other  great  cor- 
porations and  great  national  wealth,  in 
which  the  compromises  is  not  in  the  in- 
terest of  the  taxpayer  I  am  not  going 
to  sit  in  the  Chamber,  so  long  as  I  .serve 
in  the  Senate  and  give  carte  blanche 
approval  to  a  bill  that  says  Government 
attorneys  and  attorneys  for  litigants 
have  agreed  this  is  a  fair  compromi.se 

Still,  when  we  get  Into  the  type  of  fig- 
ure which  the  Senator  from  Ix^uisiana 
has  involved  in  the  bill.  I  wish  to  take  a 
look  at  it.  That  is  all  I  ask  That  is  my 
parli.imentary  right 

I  thank  the  Senator  from  Louisiana 
for  giving  me  the  memorandum  I  may 
very  well  find  myself  In  agreement  Let 
the  Record  sh^w  that  I  know  the  Sena- 
tor from  Louisiana  is  .satisfied  it  Is  fair 
I  have  nothing  but  the  highest  respect 
for  him.  but  we  may  differ  on  a  finding 
of  fact  and  we  may  differ  on  a  valued 
judgment 

I  wish  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  to 
know  that  I  shall  be  ready  to  respond 
before  the  Senate  adjourns  or  rece.sses 
tomorrow  night  on  the  bill  I  am  only 
asking  for  a  few  hours  to  look  into  it 
today. 

Mr  LONG  of  LouLsiana  Mr  Pre.sl- 
dent,  I  ask  unanimous  con.sent  t-o  have 
printed  in  the  Re(  or:)  a  letter  from  the 
Attorney  General  recommending  this 
measure,  the  proposed  settlement  agree- 
ment, and  other  pertinent  material. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Ricom 
as  follows:  "' 

Orru  E  or  the  Attorney  General 

Washington   oc 
The  Speaker, 

House  of  Representatives. 
Wa-thingtoi.  D  C 

Dr.AK  Mr    -Speaker      Encloeed  for  your  con 
sKienitlon  rind  appropruit^  referencV  ig  ^j^.\ 
lt»«U>lHtlon    for    the    relief    ot    the    Nauonai 
Trust,  for  Historic  Preservation  with  retD«ct 
to  the  estate  of  Anna  Gould  de  Talleyrand 

This  proposal  would  rutify  provisions  of  » 
compronUse  iigreement  between  partie*  m 
litigation  in  the  estate  of  Anna  Gould  de 
Talleyrand,  which  by  Its  terms  can  become 
efTectlve  only  If  by  October  1,  1964.  or  such 
earlier  date  a*  Congress  adjourns,  the  Joint 
Committee  on  Internal  Revt-nue  Taxation  a- 
pre.sses  no  .apposition  to  certain  deductions 
f'.'r  t<ix  purposes,  specified  m  :he  agreement 
or  the  Congress  by  law  approves  or  ratifies 
the  agreement 

ITils  legislation  is  being  proposed  in  orde' 
to  dissipate  any  doubt  as  U:>  the  authont\  o' 
the  Attorney  General,  with  the  concurrence 
<'t  the  Commissioner  (..f  Internal  Re.enue  tc 
set'le  litigation  In  proliate  proceedings  con- 
cerning disposition  of  real  and  (lers.inaj  prop. 
erty  in  the  estiite  of  Anna  Gould  de  Talley- 
rand, daughter  of  Jay  Gould,  the  19th-cen- 
tury railroad  magnate,  where  the  settlement 
will  have  cerUin  incidental  tax  riunilicaiions' 

At  l.ssue  In  proceedings  in  the  Surrogates 
C  .urt  of  .\fw  York  County,  in  which  theD.S 
att.irney  for  the  southern  district  of  New 
York  represents  the  United  States  and  the 
National  Trust  for  Historic  Preservation,  is 
a  bequest  to  the  National  Trust  of  the  man- 
.  Ion  "Lyndhurst,"  its  contents  and  surround- 
ing acreage  in  Tarrytown.  NY.  The  United 
States  and  the  National  Trust  have  main- 
tained that  provisions  of  a  will  executed  by 
.\nna  Gould  should  t>e  given  effect  Her 
heirs  have  opposed  on  the  ground  that  dls- 
positions  in  fav<  r  of  the  National  Trust  were 
revoked  by  subsequent  testamentary  instru- 
ments 

The  National  Trust  for  Historic  Preserva- 
tion was  created  by  Congress  (16  U.SC  468 
el  seq  I  to  further  the  policy  of  the  Historic 
Sites  Act  (49  Stat.  666-668.  16  USC  461-7| 
In  "preserving  for  public  use  historic  sites. 
buildings  and  objects  of  n.Ttlonal  significance 
for  the  Inspiration  and  benefit  of  the  people 
of  the  United  States  "  It  Is  Intended  bv 
Congress  to  serve  as  a  focal  [X)lnt  for  tlie 
receipt  of  gifts  and  devises  of  sites  and  land- 
marks of  national  historic  Importance,  and 
of  funds  for  their  maintenance.  Under  pro- 
visions of  the  legislation  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral, the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  nnd  the 
Director  of  the  National  Gallery  nf  .^rt  are 
ex  officio  members  of  the  Board  of  Trustee*  of 
the  National  Trust  16  U  S  C  468b  The 
act  establishing  the  National  Trust  provide* 
that  upon  dl.ssolutlon  Its  properties  shall 
pass  to  and  vest  in  the  United  States  16 
US  C    468c..!) 

.^mong  National  Trust  properties  are  the 
Pooatur  House  and  the  \Vf)odrow  Wilson 
House  !n  Wiishlngton.  Woodlawn  Plnntatlon 
ri'  Mount  Vernon  Va  .  Casa  Ame-ti  a  house 
of  the  early  Spanish  Mission  era  In  .Monterey. 
Calif  ,  and  Shadows-on-the-Teche.  a  planta- 
tion estate  In  New  Iberia,  ',^. 

Acquisition  of  Lyndhurst  will  be  an  im- 
portant addition  to  National  Trust  prop- 
erties The  mansion  wius  built  In  1838  for 
William  Paulding  mayor  of  New  York  City, 
by  tWM  distinguished  American  architects  of 
the  19th  century.  Ithlel  Tf>wn  and  Alexander 
Jackson  Davis  It  was  fitted  with  furnish- 
ings aJid  wood  carvings  by  Davis  and  Richard 
Byrnes  It  has  beeti  twice  enlarged  by  Davis. 
•  ince  In  1864  and  again  In  1880  when  It  was 
purrh.used  by  Jay  Gould,  the  father  of  Anna 
Gould.  Duche.ss  of  TiUleyrand  It  Is  re- 
garded   by    architects    as    one    of    the   great 
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♦,.r  houses  of  America  and  as  the  finest 
•^""f^Se  of  American   Gothic  archl- 


into  a  settlement  without  a  binding  agree- 
ment which  has  been  either  reviewed  by  the 
committee  or  approved  by  the  Congress. 
Some  members  of  the  committee  while  ques- 


the  will  contest.     This  provision,  therefore,      the  settlement.     The  heirs  are  unwilling  to 
ftmnle  of  American   wuimi;  artm-      represents  no  concession  on  the  part  of  the      defer    litigation   pending   completion    of   an 
eitant  ex      p^^  msmslon  there  are  a  library      United  States.  audit.    None  of  the  parties  Is  willing  to  enter 

^^"**ditlons  a  collection  of  fine  paintings  The  other  condition  calls  for  the  deducti- 

^'  ^'^i  tirieulshed  antiques  of  European  and  blUty  for  estate  tax  purposes  of  payments, 
and  °'*  ^^,rj„i,i  If  acquired  the  historic  In  the  aggrgeate  amount  of  $242,834.87,'  to 
.vnerican        b^'  j^j^^^t^ji^ed  as  a  mviseum      attorneys  for  the  heirs  and  for  the  National 

mansion  public.'    A  copy  of  a  brochure      Trust   for   services   rendered,   and    disburse-      tlonlng   its   Jurisdiction   at   this   time   indl- 

^,pen  to  ^^^P  operations  of  the  National  ments,  In  connection  with  the  probate  pro-  cated  their  feeling  that  settlement  was  nev- 
descrlDing  ^^^^^^^  ^^^^^^^^^^  There  is  also  ceedlngs  and  Its  preliminaries.-  The  Attor-  ertheless  in  the  public  Interest  and  suggested 
Trust  18  a    •    ^     ^  ^^^    »,,,cfooo   nnrt    nfflrerR      nev  General  and  the  CoiTimissioner  are  satis-      that  we  propose  enactment  of  a  private  bill 

specifically  ratifying  or  approving  settlement. 

Settlement    of     litigation    Involving     the 

property,  which  is  contingent  upon  the  tax 

deductions  authorized  by  the  enclosed  draft 


describing 

:tac 
ched   a   list   oi  Its   trustees   and   ofTlcers 

'^Th?ilrcmnstances  leading  to  the  litigation 
e  brietlv  ;us  iollows:  Anna  Gould  de  Talley- 


ney  General  and  the  Commissioner  are  satis- 
fled  that  the  fees  are  reasonable  compensa- 
tion to  the  private  attorneys  for  the  services 
they  rendered  and  the  disbursements  they 
incurred.     The   estate  lias   paid   its  Federal 


fnfii  6  muinns  prior  lu  utri  uccva.  o..^  .•«... a  — -^ 

rt     her   home    In    the    United   States   for      and  since  the  estate  is  in  a  55-percent  estate 
^     t  '2'^  vears.     She  owned  some  539  acres      tax  bracket,  the  deduction,  if  allowed,  would 


abCiUt 


.ri  died  In  December  1961.  In  Paris,  France. 
'•     1  fi  muiuhs  prior  to  her  death  she  had      estate  taxes  without  claiming  this  deduction      of  legislation,  is  believed  to  be  in  the  public 

t'fitll  0         _     __     ^j^^    Tinitt^ri    <;tnt0c    fnr       and  since  the  est.ite  l.s  in  a  55-Dercent  estate       interest.       " " "     '"     ^' ' —     

mended, 
result    In    a    tax    refund    of    approximately 
$133,600,  plus  Interest. 

In  my  Judgment  the  compromise  agree- 
ment is  an  extremely  favorable  one.  Under 
it,  the  National  Trust  will  receive,  for  use 
in  the  public  interest,  the  historic  mansion 


/Westchester  County.  NY.,  property  in- 
-  idrip  t>ie  mansion  "Lyndhurst." 
'"ir.  "'^ptemoer  1959.  before  departing  the 
inited  'Suites  for  France,  she  executed  a  will 
•  •1  w'uch  she  left  -Lyndhurst,"  the  person- 
'"-v  "there::;    :'.nd   the  surrounding  tract  of 


Enactment    is    therefore    recom- 


The  Bureau  of  the  Budget  has  advised  that 
there  is  no  objection  to  the  submission  of 
tills  recommendation  from  the  standpoint  of 
the  administration's  program. 
Sincerely, 


acres  (together  with  a  contiguous  tract  and  grounds,  known  as  "Lyndhurst."  and 
^*  approximately  40  acres),  to  the  National  valuable  personal  property,  together  with 
Trust  for  Historic  Preservation,  to  be  main-  surrounding  real  property,  which  may  be 
•  ined  as  a  nonprofit  museum  in  honor  of  sold  to  provide  support  for  the  mansion, 
er  father  and  mother.  The  will  also  pur-  These  properties  have  an  estimated  value  of 
•iirted  to  create  a  trust  fund  In  an  amount  $1,300,000.  In  these  circumstances  I  believe 
wh.ch  when  added  to  other  charitable  gifts  concession  of  the  tax  refund  issue  to  be 
n'vided  for  by  the  will,  would  equal  the  reasonable  and  that  the  concessions  with 
ni.iX'.muni  authorized  to  be  given  to  charity 
■irider  New  York  law  (sec.  17,  decedent 
wtate  law  I  Tlie  net  Income  from  this  trust 
rund  was  to  be  paid  to  the  National  Trust 
presumably  f(jr  the  maintenance  of  "Lynd- 

.lurst  " 
The   testatrix    went    to    Prance    with   her 


Attorney  General. 


respect  to  that  issue  and  to  the  probate  issue 
fairly  reflect  the  combined  litigating  haz- 
ards. In  my  view,  therefore,  these  conces- 
sions serve  the  public  interest. 

The    Commissioner    of    Internal    Revenue 
feels  there  is  a  genuine  issue  as  to  deducti- 
bility of   the  attorney   fee   item.     He   is.  of 
daughter,  the  Countess  de  Pourtales.  in  May      course,  aware  that  the  Treasury  Regulations 


1961  Between  then  and  her  death  four 
dv,;mer.ts  were  presented  to  the  testatrix 
; .:  execution  purporting  to  affect  disposl- 
t.on  of  her  property.  The  first  of  these, 
which  she  signed  on  .August  5.  1961,  was  pre- 
pared by  her  .■\nicrican  attorney.  It  did  not 
change  the  disposition  of  "Lyndhurst"  to 
the  National  Trust  nor  the  trust  provided 
iiT  Its  maintenance. 

The  second,  third,  and  fourth  documents 
were  prepared  In  French  legal  form,  before 
i  French  noialre.  Each  of  these  purported  to 
revoke  the  devise  of  "Lyndhurst"  to  the  Na- 
tional Trtist  The  first,  dated  September  27, 
1961  w,is  never  signed  The  second,  dated 
OcU'ber  12.  1961,  bears  an  "X"  as  a  signature 
and  the  last,  dated  November  23,  1961.  only 


purport  to  prohibit  the  allowance  of  attor- 


National  Trust  for  Historic  Preservation 
officers 

Chairman  emeritus:  David  E,  Plnley,  815 
17th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

Chairman  of  the  Board;  Gordon  Gray.  800 
17th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

Vice  chairman :  Mrs.  Hermann  G.  Place,  45 
East  62d  Street,  New  York,  N.Y. 

Vice  chairman:  Ralph  P.  Hanes,  Box  2105, 
Winston-Salem,  N.C. 

Secretary:  Miss  Patricia  H.  Collins,  Office  of 
Legal  Counsel,  Department  of  Justice,  Wash- 
ington, DC. 

Treasurer:  Robert  C.  Baker,  American 
Security  &  Trust  Co.,  15th.  and  Pennsylvania 


neys'  fees  Incurred  by  beneficiaries  Incident     Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 


to  litigation  as  to  their  respective  interests 
as  an  item  of  administrative  expenses. 
Treasury  Regulations  20.2053-3 1  c )  1 3 1 .  Nev- 
ertheless, there  is  Judicial  authority  to  the 
effect  that  bona  fide  payments  of  such  fees 
are  deductible  if  agreed  to  by  the  parties  and 
approved  by  the  surrogate.  {Sussman  v. 
United  States.  62-2  USTC  Par.  12.084;  10 
APTR  2d  6221  (ED  NY.  June  19.  1962);  see 
also  Central  Trust  Co.  of  Cincinnati  v. 
Welch,  304  P.  2d  923  (C.A.  6th,  1962).)  The 
Commissioner,  therefore,  agrees  with  me  that 
If  this  attorney  fee  issue  were  in  litigation 
it  would  be  appropriate  for  settlement.  In 
the  light  of  all  the  factors  Involved  in  the 


SIX  days   before    her   death,   purports   to   be      proposed  compromise,  the  Commissioner  In- 


sier.ed  by  Anna  Gould  before  two  witnesses. 
The  National  Trust  originally,  and  the 
United  States  later,  sought  Inquiry  Into  the 
documents  executed  In  France  which  pur- 
P'lrted  to  revoke  the  gift  to  the  National 
Trust  There  followed  extensive  investiga- 
tion. Including  the  taking  of  testimony  In 
France  It  has  become  apparent,  however, 
:hat  the  development  of  evidence  as  to  un- 


terposes  no  objection  to  settlement  on  the 
basis  proposed. 

In  view  of  the  requirements  of  section 
6405  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954. 
that  a  tax  refund  in  excess  of  $100,000  be  re- 
ported to  the  Joint  Committee  on  Internal 
Revenue  Taxation,  the  Commissioner  has 
brought  this  matter  to  the  attention  of  that 
body.     Some  members  of  the  committee  ex- 


due  influence  or  incompetence  would  neces-      pressed  doubt  atwut  Its  Jurisdiction  at  this     NW.,  Washington,  D.C 


Executive  committee:  David  E.  Plnley, 
chairman  emeritus;  Gordon  Gray,  chairman; 
Mrs.  Hermann  G.  Place,  vice  chairman;  Ralph 
P.  Hanes,  vice  chairman;  Miss  Patricia  H. 
Collins,  secretary;  Robert  C.  Baker,  treasurer; 
John  Clifford  Folger,  Carlisle  H.  Humelsine, 
and  Ronald  F.  Lee. 

Executive  director:  Robert  R.  Garvey,  Jr., 
815  17th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

trustees    (EX   OFFICIO) 

The  Honorable  Robert  F.  Kennedy,  Attor- 
ney General  of  the  United  States;  Miss 
Patricia  H.  Collins  (his  representative) ,  Office 
of  Legal  Counsel,  Department  of  Justice, 
Washington,  D.C. 

The  Honorable  Stewart  L.  Udall,  Secretary 
of  the  Interior,  Washington,  D.C. 

John  Walker,  III,  Director,  National  Gallery 
of  Art,  Washington,  D.C. 

trustees 

Mrs.  William  Slater  Allen,  12  Benevolent 
Street,  Providence,  R.I. 

Robert  C.  Baker,  American  Security  & 
Trust   Co.,    15th    and    Pennsylvania   Avenue 


.^a.'ily  await  extensive  pretrial  discovery, 
which  could  he  obtained  only  under  very  dlf- 
Srult  circumstances.  Thus,  after  extended 
.legotlations.  It  seems  desirable,  and  the 
parties  to  the  litigation  have  agreed,  to  com- 
promise and  enter  into  an  agreement  adjust- 
ing all  claims  The  agreement,  together 
with  a  stipulation   updating  it.  Is  attached 

exhibit  Ci.  It  provides  for  transfer  to  the 
.Vauonal  Trust  of  Lyndhurst,  its  contents 
and  surrounding  properties,  all  valued  at 
approximately  $1,300,000.  The  funds  that 
wmld  have  comprised  the  trust  fund  will  be 
distributed  among  the  heirs. 

One  condition  of  the  agreement  calls  for  a 
deduction  from  the  taxable  estate  of  the  de- 

edent  equal  to  the  value  of  the  property  or 


time  to  review  the  refund  contemplated  by 


1  The  fees  payable  are  as  follows : 

Cahlll,  Gordon,  Reindel  &  Ohl,  Esqs.,  attor- 
neys for  Helen  Vlolette  de  Talleyrand,  Com- 
tesse  de  Pourtales:  For  legal  services  ren- 
dered,  $60,000;    disbursements,    $12,932.44. 

Covington  &  Burling.  Esqs..  attorneys  for 
National  Trust  for  Historic  Preservation  in 
the  United  States:  For  legal  services  ren- 
dered, $30,000;    disbursements,  $14,000. 

Morris  &  McVeigh,  Esqs..  attorneys  for  Di- 
ane de  Castellane,  Duchesse  de  Mouchy:  For 
legal  service  rendered,  $60,000;  disburse- 
ments, $4,649.02. 

White  &  Case,  Esqs.,  attorneys  for  Elizabeth 
de  Castellane,  Comtesse  de  Caumont,  Madame 


wsets,  as  flnallv  determined  for  Federal  es-      — -.-     ,,        .    ,-,„„.„,,„„„      inmon   DC 

tate  tax  purposes,  to  be  received  from  the      RaJ^^nde  Bert_ln,  and  Paujine  deCastellane.      ln^n,^D^C.^ 


Barry  Bingham,  Courier  Journal  &  Times, 
Louisville,  Ky. 

Mrs.  W.  Randolph  Burgess,  1248  30th 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

Mrs.  Lammot  du  Pont  Copeland,  Green- 
ville, Del. 

Carl  Felss.  1025  Connecticut  Avenue  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

David  E.  Flnley,  815  17th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

Henry  N.  Flynt,  10  Mason  Street,  Green- 
wich, Conn. 

John  Clifford  Folger,  725  15th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

Gen.  U.  S.  Grant  III,  1135  21st  Street  NW., 
Washington.  D.C. 

Gordon  Gray.  800  17th  Street  NW.,  Wash- 


mate  bv  the  National  •i;u;t':'i;Ts  cVe^^'th^t     Comtesse    de    Bartlllat;    For    legal    services         Ralph  P.  Hanes,  Box  2105,  Wlnston-Salem, 

rendered.  $60,000;  disbursements,  $1,253.41.         N.C. 

Mrs.   Henry   P.   HolTstot,   Jr.,    5321   Wllklns 


the  ch.arltable  deduction   is    allowable   Irre- 


spective of  whether  the  National  Trust  re- 


•  These  fees  will  be  allowed  only  if  author- 


celves  the  property  by  will  or  by  settlement  of     Ized  by  the  S\irrogate> 


Avenue,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
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Henry  Clay  Hofheimer.  II.  Southern  Ma- 
terials Co..  Inc.,  Post  Office  Box  420,  Norfolk. 
Va. 

Carlisle  H.  Humelslne.  Colonial  Williams- 
burg, Inc.,  Box  516,  Williamsburg.  Va. 

Ronald  F.  Lee.  National  P,u-lc  Service.  143 
South  Third  Street.   Philadelphia.   Pa 

Austin  P.  Leland.  827  Syndicate  Trust 
Building,  St.  Louis.  Mo 

Mrs.  Atherton  Macondray.  2744  32d  Street 
NW.,  Washington.  D  C 

Peter  Manlgault.  134  Columbus  Street. 
Charleston.  S.C 

Clarence  O.  Mlchalls.  The  Seamen's  Bunk. 
546  Fifth  Avenue.  New  York,  NY 

Mrs.  Hermann  G  PUce  45  East  62d  Street, 
New  York,  NY 

Mrs.  Henry  P  Russell.  1420  Montgomery 
Street,  San  Francisco.  Calif 

Charles  van  Ravenswaay,  Old  Sturbrldge 
Village,  Sturbrldi^e.  Mass 

Walter  Mulr  Whltehlll.  Boston  Athenaeum. 
lO'/j    Beacon    Street,    Boston.    Mass 

The  Honorable  Pii.\ni  r.s  P  Bolton,  2301 
Wyoming   Avenue   NW  ,    Washington.    DC 

The  Honorable  Herbert  Hoover,  the  Wal- 
dorf-Astoria  Towers.    New    York     N  Y 

Legal  counsel:  Edward  Burling.  Jr  .  Cov- 
ington &  Burling.  Union  Trust  Building.  15th 
and  H  Streets  NW  .  Wa.shlngton.  D  C 

Nontrustee  officers  William  J  Murtagh. 
assistant  secretary 

Assistant  Treasurers  Edward  A  Dent  Jr  . 
David  W.  K.  Peaci.>ck.  Jr     J    L    Sheldon. 

Agreement 

This  agreement,  made  as  of  the  1st  day  of 
May  1964.  between  and  among 

First  National  City  Bank  of  New  York,  a 
national  banking  corporation  with  principal 
office  at  No.  55  Wall  Street.  New  York,  New 
York; 

Freeman  J.  Daniels,  residing  at  No  274 
Pondfleld  Road.  Bron.xvUle.  New  York; 

Helen  Vlolette  de  Talleyrand,  Comtesse  de 
Pourtales.  residing  at  Chateau  du  Marals. 
Par  St.  Cheron,  Selne-et-Olse,   France: 

Elizabeth  de  Castellane.  Comtesse  de  Cau- 
mont,  residing  at  No  26  Rue  Emlle-Meunler. 
Paris,  France; 

Pauline  de  Castellane  Comtes.'^e  de  Bartil- 
lat,  residing  at  No  26  Rue  Emlle-Meunler. 
Paris,  France; 

Madame  Raymonde  Bertln,  residing  at  No 
26  Rue  Emlle-Meunler.  Paris.  France: 

Diane  de  Castellane.  Duchesse  de  Mouchy, 
residing  at  No.  2  Rue  dAndlgne,  Paris, 
France; 

National  Trust  for  Historic  Preservation  In 
the  United  States  (hereinafter  called  Na- 
tional Trust),  a  corporation  with  principal 
office  at  Transportation  Building.  Washing- 
ton. D.C.; 

Honorable  Louis  J  Lefkowttz.  Attorney 
General  of  the  State  of  New  York,  with  office 
at  No.  80  Centre  Street.  New  York.  New  York. 
and 

United  States  of  America,  by  the  Honor- 
able Robert  M.  Murgenthau.  United  States 
Attorney  for  the  Southern  District  of  New 
York. 

Wltncsaeth : 

Whereas  Anna  Gould  de  Talleyrand  died 
a  resident  of  the  Cltv  County  and  State  of 
New  York  on  November  29.  1961:  and 

Whereas  by  petition  verified  January  29. 
1962.  Freeman  J  Daniels  and  First  National 
City  Bank  of  New  York  i  by  Its  predecessor 
First  National  City  Trvust  Company),  as  Ex- 
ecutors named  in  decedent's  Last  Will  and 
Testament  and  C':<licil.s  thereto,  presented 
t<j  the  Surrogate's  Court.  County  of  New- 
York.  State  of  New  York,  for  probate,  five 
Instruments  purporting  to  constitute  th>^ 
Last  Win  and  Testament  with  Codicils 
thereto  of  said  Anna  Oould  de  Talleyrand, 
deceased,  to  wit 

I  a)  Last  Will  and  Teetament  datetl  Sep- 
tember 10.  1959; 


I  b)  First  Codicil  thereto  dat«d  January  25, 
1961, 

I  c)  Second  Codicil  thereto  dated  August  5. 
1961, 

id)  Codicil,  In  French  Notarial  form, 
dated  September  27.  iy61. 

lei  Codicil,  m  French  NoUu-lal  form, 
dated  November  23.  1961.  and 

Whereas  all  necessary  piirties  t^i  the  pro- 
bate proceedings  were  named  In  said  {petition, 
duly  cited,  and  have  by  their  respective 
counsel  appeared  herein,  and 

Whereius  m  addition  there  appeared  In  the 
prob.ite  procet'ding  United  States  of  America. 
a&sertmg  ^in  interest  as  "one  uf  the  persons 
Interested  in  the  above  entitled  prcx-eeding 
cis  the  statutory  remainderman  of  a  named 
legatee  and  devisee,  the  National  Trust  for 
Historic  Preservation.";  said  appearance  by 
United  States  of  America  w.is  subsequently 
sf.rlcken  by  order  of  court:  United  States  of 
America  and  National  Trust  have  both  ap- 
pealed froni  said  order,  and 

Whereas  the  testimony  of  the  various  wit- 
nesses to  the  several  doc-uments  offered  for 
probate  was  taken,  and 

Whereas  the  Surrogate's  Court.  New  York 
County,  by  order  dated  January  24.  1963,  de- 
termined that  the  time  to  interpose  objec- 
tions to  the  propounded  InstrumetUs  dated 
September  10.  1959.  January  25.  1961,  and 
August  5.  1961.  had  expired.  National  Trust 
and  United  States  of  America  have  each  ap- 
pealed from  said  order  Insofar  as  It  deter- 
mined that  the  time  within  which  to  file  ob- 
jections to  the  Instrument  dated  August  5. 
1961    had  expired,  and 

Whereas  the  Surrogate's  Court.  New  York 
County,  by  decree  dated  February  28.  1963. 
admitted  to  probate  said  Last  Will  and  Testa- 
ment dated  September  10.  1959.  and  the  First 
Codicil  thereto  dated  January  25.  1961.  and 
letters  testamentary  thereupon  Issued  to 
freeman  J  Daniels  and  First  National  City 
Bank  of  New  York,  and 

Whereas  said  Freeman  J  D,\nlel.s  and  First 
National  City  Bank  of  New  York,  designated 
and  appointed  as  Trustees  under  said  Last 
Will  and  Testament  and  the  Codicils  thereto 
have    not    qualified    as    such    Trustees,    and 

Whereas  by  decree  dated  March  7.  1963,  the 
Surrogate's  Court,  New  York  County,  ad- 
mitted to  prob.ite  said  Second  Codicil  dated 
August  5.  1961.  and 

Whereas  the  Surrogate's  Court.  New  York 
County,  by  decree  dated  March  19.  1963, 
denied  probate  to  the  Codicil  In  French 
Notarial  form,  dated  September  27  1961,  hav- 
ing detennlned  that  such  instrument  had 
not  been  executed  in  compliance  with  the 
provisions  of  the  New  York  Decedent  EsUte 
Law  and  was  not  subscribed  at  the  end  there- 
of by  the  testatrix:  and 

Whereaa  there  remains  for  the  considera- 
tion of  the  court  In  the  probate  proceeding 
herein  the  Codicil  In  French  NoUirlal  form 
dated  November  23,  1961,  the  time  within 
which  Uj  rile  objections  thereto  not  having 
expired,  the  same  having  by  stipulation  been 
extended  from  time  t"  time  by  all  parties, 
and 

Whereas  said  Last  Will  and  Testament, 
dated  September  10,  1959.  In  pertinent  part 
provides  as  follows: 

"Eighth:  It  Is  my  wish  that  my  home  In 
the  Village  of  Ttu-rytown,  County  of  West- 
chester and  Stiite  of  New  York,  and  certain 
of  my  paintings,  etchings,  prints.  .st^iMiary 
furniture  and  furnishings  and  other  works 
of  art  not  otherwl.ie  hereinabove  effectively 
disposed  of.  be  maintained  and  operated  as  a 
nonprftflt  museum  In  memory  of  my  mother. 
HELEN  D  GOULD,  and  my  father.  J.^Y 
QOUIX)  Accordingly.  I  give,  devise  and  be- 
queath tf)  the  National  Trust  for  Historic 
Preservation.  712  Jack.wn  Place.  N  W  Wash- 
ington DC  .  If  It  win  accept  the  same  upon 
the  terms  and  conditions  hereof,  all  those 
certain  plots,  pieces  or  parrels  of  land  with 
the  buildings  luid  Improvements  thereon 
erected,  situate,  lying  and  being  in  the  Vil- 


lage of  Tarry txiwn.  County  of  Westche«t» 
and  State  of  New  York,  and'  Identified  on  ^ 
tax  maps  of  the  Village  of  Tarry  town  aa  Shl^J 
28,  Parcel  15,  containing  approximately  970 
acres.  Sheet  28.  Parcel  16.  containing  »d. 
pr<jxlmately  13  3  acres.  Sheet  28,  Parcel  27a 
containing  approximately  19  06  acres  and 
Sheet  28.  Parcel  28A.  containing  approa 
mately  8  23  acres,  and  all  paintings,  etchlngi 
prints,  statuary,  furniture  and  furnishlna 
and  all  other  Umglble  pers<.)nal  proper^ 
l<K-ated  In  or  used  In  connection  with  sua 
real  estate,  except  my  Jewelry,  furs  tmd 
clothing 

"The  above  gift  and  devise  of  reality  and 
the  above  gifts  and  bequests  of  personalty 
are  made  to  the  National  Trust  for  Historic 
Preservation  on  the  express  condition  that 
said  National  Trust  for  Historic  Preservation 
shall  operate  and  malnt.iln  thf  same  as  a 
nonprofit  mu-seum  In  memory  of  niy  mother 
Helen  D   Gould,  and  my  father   Jay  Gould 

•In  the  evt-nt  that  said  National  Trust  for 
Historic  Preser\atlon  shall  decline  to  accept 
under  the  terms  and  conditions  hereof,  the 
property  devised  and  bequeathed  to  It  under 
this  Article  Eighth.  I  direct  my  Trustees  to 
arrange  for  the  operation  and  maintenance 
of  the  said  property  as  a  nonprotit  museum 
(a)  by  selecting  such  other  nonprofit  mu- 
seum or  other  nonprcjflt  literary,  charitable 
or  educational  organl/atlon  as  will  agree  to 
accept  said  devise  and  bequest  under  the 
terms  and  conditions  hereinabove  set  forth, 
(jr  (bi  by  org.mlzlng  and  maintaining  a  non- 
profit charitable,  scientific,  literary  or  edu- 
cational corporatUMi,  trust,  fund,  founda- 
tion or  association  for  such  purposes,  and 
I  give,  devise  and  bequeath  the  aforesaid 
real  and  personal  property  to  such  organi- 
zation selected  by  or  organized  and  main- 
tained by  my  Trustees. 

•  •  •  •  • 

"Tenth  I  give  and  bequeath  to  my  Trust- 
ees, hereinafter  named,  a  sum  which,  when 
added  to  all  other  charitable  gifts  made 
herein,  will  equal  the  maximum  authorized 
to  be  given  to  charity  under  the  provisions 
of  Section  17  of  The  Decedent  EsUte  Law, 
or  any  other  similar  New  York  statute  In 
effect  at  the  time  of  my  death,  to  be  held  In 
perpetuity  as  a  trust  under  the  following 
terms  and  conditions  and  for  the  following 
uses  and  purposes,  namely 

"My  Trustees  shall  hold,  manage.  Invert 
and  reinvest  the  same,  as  hereinafter  pro- 
vided, shall  collect  and  receive  the  Income 
thereon,  and  shall  pay,  apply  and  distribute 
the   net   Income   thereof  as  follows 

"il)  If  said  National  Trust  for  Historic 
Preservation  shall  accept  the  devise  and  be- 
quest under  the  terms  and  conditions  set 
forth  In  Article  Eighth,  my  Trustees  shall 
pay  the  net  Income  thereof  to  said  National 
Trust   for   Historic   Preservation:    or 

"i2)  If  said  National  Trust  for  Historic 
Preservation  shall  decline  to  accept  said 
real  and  personal  property  under  the  terms 
and  conditions  set  forth  In  Article  Eighth, 
my  Trustees  shall  pay  the  net  Income  to  such 
<irganlzatlon  referred  to  In  Article  Eighth 
.IS  may  be  selected  by  or  organized  and  main- 
tit  In  ed  by  my  Trustees  to  carry  out  the 
purposes  set  forth  In  Article  Eighth  " 

Whereas  the  Codicil  In  French  Notarial 
form,  dated  November  23  1961  In  pertinent 
part  provides 

"I  contemplate  disponing  of  n-.y  property 
"^ituate  In  the  United  States  of  America,  at 
LYNDHURST  and  In  the  County  of  WEST- 
CHESTER I  State  of  New  York)  bat,  in  the 
event  of  same  still  bplng  my  property  at  the 
time  of  my  death.  I  direct  that  all  my  prop- 
erty situate  In  the  United  St,ites  at  LYND- 
HURST and  In  the  County  of  West^'hester  Is 
to  go  to  the  three  branches  of  my  family: 
by  one  third  to  my  daughter,  Vlolette  de 
POURTALIS  [sic),  one  third  to  Madame  de 
MOUCHY  and  one  third  to  the  children  of 
my  son  Bonl      Accordingly.  I  revoke  formally 
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.»,•  orevlous    legacy   I   made   In    connection 

wh  «uch  property":   and 
'  She^i  ^sald  Anna  Gould  de  Talleyrand 
Htrnot  prior   to    her   death   dispose  of   her 

i-op^rty  located  In  Westchester  County.  New 

^  wheSi  National  Trust  Is  willing  to  accept 

V,.  nroperty  specified  In  Article  EIGHTH  of 

.rt  Last  Will  and  Test^iment  dated  Septem- 

^r  10.  1959.  for  the  purposes  therein  speci- 

^^^^fe'^eas  it  Is  the  position  of  the  said  Exec- 
..tTrs  and  of  Comtesse  Helen  Vlolette  de 
PouVtales.  daughter  of  Anna  Gould  de  Tal- 
rjl-rand  dece;uKed.  and  Comtesse  Elizabeth  de 
raumont,  Cometesse  Pauline  BartlUat.  Ma- 
H^ne  Ravmonde  Bertln  and  Diane  de  Castel- 
ume  Duchesse  de  Mouchy,  granddaughters 
f  sji'd  Anna  Gould  de  Talleyrand,  deceased, 
°'  . 'the  Co<iu-il  in  French  Notarial  form. 
dated  November  23.  1961,  Is  a  valid,  testa- 
mentarv  instrument  and  is  entitled  to  pro- 
bate thereby  revoking  all  Interest  of  Na- 
Uonal  Trust  in  said  decedent's  property  or  es- 
tate   and 

Whereas  It  Is  the  position  of  National  Trust 
and  of  United  States  of  America,  insofar  as 
the  latter  may  have  any  Interest  In  the  pro- 
ceeding, that'  said  CodlcU  dated  November 
23  1961.  is  Invalid,  Is  not  entitled  to  probate 
and  is  i>f  ""  force  or  effect,  and  that  there- 
fore National  Trust  Is  entitled  to  take  as  pro- 
vided under  Articles  eighth  and  tenth  of  said 
Last   Will   and   Testament   dated   September 

10   1959.  and 

Whereas  the  parties  hereto,  being  all  the 
parties  interested  In  the  devolution  of  the 
property  affected  by  Articles  eighth  and 
tenth  of  Kild  Last  Will  and  Testament  dated 
September  10.  1959,  after  due  consideration 
of  all  of  tlie  facts  and  circumstances  believe 
that  It  will  be  In  their  best  Interest  to  com- 
promise and  adjust  any  Issues  which  might 
be  raised  by  the  filing  of  objections  to  the 
Codicil  dated  November  23,  1961,  and  thereby 
avoid  the  delay  and  expense  of  extensive 
litigation. 

Now.  therefore,  In  consideration  of  the 
premises  and  the  mutual  covenants  herein 
contained.  It  Is  agreed  as  follows: 

First:  Neither  National  Trust  nor  United 
States  of  America,  should  the  latter  be  a 
proper  party  to  the  probate  proceeding  here- 
in, will  object  to  the  probate  of  the  Codicil 
dated  November  23.  1961. 

Second:  The  Executors  shall  transfer  and 
convey  to  National  Trust  all  those  certain 
plots,  pieces,  or  parcels  of  land,  with  the 
buildings  and  Improvements  thereon,  situate, 
:ylng  and  being  In  the  'Villages  of  Tarrytown 
and  Elm.sford.  Town  of  Oreenburgh.  County 
of  Westchester.  New  York,  owned  by  Anna 
Gould  de  Talleyrand  at  the  time  of  her  death. 
except  those  certain  plots  or  parcels  desig- 
nated and  Identified  on  the  tax  maps  of  the 
the  Village  of  Tarrytown  as  Sheet  54,  parcel 
329  and  Sheet  54.  Parcel  338  and  that  portion 
of  those  ccrUiln  plots  or  parcels  designated 
on  said  maps  as  Sheet  19,  Parcel  63;  Sheet 
19,  Parcel  62,  lying  and  situate  North  of  the 
New  York  State  Thruway.  The  property 
thus  reserved  shall  be  held  by  the  Executors 
for  distribution  In  kind  to  the  heirs  of  the 
decedent  In  the  following  shares: 

One-tlilrd  thereof  to  Helen  'Vlolette  de 
Talleyrand.  Comtesse  de  Pourtales; 

One-third  thereof  to  Diane  de  Castellane. 
Duchesse  de  Mouchy; 

One-ninth  thereof  to  Elizabeth  de  Castel- 
lane, Comtesse  de  Caumont; 

One-ninth  thereof  to  Pauline  de  Castel- 
lane, Comtesse  de  Bartlllat;  and 

One-ninth  thereof  to  Madame  Raymonde 
Bertln. 

All  real  estate  taxes  shall  be  adjusted  as 
of  the  date  of  conveyance. 

Third.  The  Executors  shall  transfer  and 
distribute  to  National  Trust  all  paintings, 
etchings,  prints,  statuary,  furniture,  fur- 
nishings   and    all    other    tangible    personal 


property  located  in,  or  used  In  connection 
with,  decedent's  home  In  the  Village  of  Tar- 
rytown, County  of  Westchester.  State  of  New 
York,  Including  such  articles  as  were  located 
at  the  date  of  Inventory  and  appraisal  thereof 
In  the  principal  residence  on  the  property 
known  as  "Lyndhvirst",  and  In  the  residence 
adjacent  thereto  known  as  "Spratt  House", 
except  Jewelry,  furs  and  articles  of  clothing 
and  the  items  or  articles  described  In  the 
schedule  annexed  hereto  marked  "Exhibit 
A".  The  Items  and  articles  of  personal  prop- 
erty thus  reserved  herein  shall  be  held  by 
the  Executors  for  distribution  in  kind  to  the 
heirs  of  the  decedent  In  such  manner  and 
In  such  shares  as  the  heirs  shall  agree  upon 
and  having  reached  such  agreement  the  same 
shall  be  conveyed  to  the  Executors  In  writing. 
Fourth.  National  Trust  agrees  to  and  It  or 
one  or  more  successors  designated  at  some 
future  time  by  It  will  maintain  and  operate 
as  a  non-profit  museum  In  memory  of  the 
decedent's  mother,  Helen  D.  Gould,  and  her 
father,  Jay  Gould,  the  principal  residence 
located  on  the  property  known  as  "Lynd- 
hurst",  in  the  Village  of  Tarrytown,  County 
of  Westchester,  State  of  New  York,  together 
with  a  parcel  of  real  estate  surrounding  such 
principal  residence  which  said  National  Trust 
deems  appropriate  or  necessary  for  the  op- 
eration of   the  said   museum. 

Fifth.  National  Trust  agrees  to  retain  and 
exhibit  In  said  museum  such  of  the  articles 
of  tangible  personal  property  to  be  trans- 
ferred to  it  under  the  terms  of  this  Agree- 
ment as  said  National  Trust  may  deem 
proper  and  appropriate  for  the  purposes  of 
the  museum. 

Sixth.  National  Trust  shall  have  full  and 
unrestricted  ownership  of  the  real  and  per- 
sonal property  to  be  granted,  distributed,  set 
over,  conveyed  or  assigned  to  it  under  the 
terms  of  this  Agreement,  with  full  and  un- 
restricted right  and  power  to  sell,  hypothe- 
cate or  otherwise  dispose  of  any  such  prop- 
erty not  reserved  for  museum  piuposes  as 
herein  above  set  forth,  upon  such  terms, 
prices  and  conditions  as  It  may  deem  proper. 
However,  said  National  Trust  agrees  that  it 
shall  first  use  or  apply.  Insofar  as  may  be 
necessary,  the  proceeds  thereof,  whether 
principal  or  Income,  for  the  maintenance 
and  support  of  the  museum  to  be  established 
under  the  terms  of  this  Agreement. 

Seventh.  In  the  event  that  there  shall  for 
any  reason  exist  a  right  of  refund  with  re- 
spect to  all  or  any  ptirt  of  the  real  estate 
taxes  heretofore  paid  by  the  Executors  for 
or  in  connection  with  the  real  property 
which  Is  to  be  granted,  transferred,  set  over 
or  conveyed  to  National  Trust  under  and 
pursuant  to  the  terms  of  this  Agreement, 
such  refund  or  right  to  refund  shall  belong 
to  and  be  payable  to  said  Executors. 

Eighth.  It  is  agreed  that  the  following  at- 
torneys will  be  entitled  to  payment  from  the 
decedent's  residuary  estate  as  compensation 
for  legal  services  rendered  by  said  attorneys 
in  the  probate  proceeding  herein  the 
amounts  set  forth  below. 

Cahlll,  Gordon,  Relndel  &  Ohl,  Esqs.,  Attor- 
neys for  Helen  Vlolette  de  Talleyrand,  Com- 
tesse de  Pourtales:  For  legal  services  ren- 
dered. »60.000;  disbursements,  $12,932.44. 

Covington  &  Burling,  Esqs.,  Attorneys  for 
National  Trust  for  Historic  Preservation  In 
the  United  States :  For  legal  services  rendered. 
$30,000;  disbursements,  $14,000. 

Morris  &  McVeigh,  Esqs.,  Attorneys  for 
Diane  de  Castellane,  Duchesse  de  Mouchy: 
For  legal  services  rendered,  $60,000;  disburse- 
ments, $4,649.02. 

White  &  Case,  Esqs.,  Attorneys  for  Elizabeth 
de  C?astellane,  Comtesse  de  Caumont,  Madame 
Raymonde  Bertln,  and  Pauline  de  Castellane, 
Comtesse  de  Bartlllat:  For  legal  services  ren- 
dered. $60,000;  dlsbvu-sements,  $1,253.41. 

Ninth.  The  Executors  shall  be  entitled  to 
commissions  at  the  rate  specified  by  law  on 
all  real  property  and  tangible  personal  prop- 
erty owned  by  decedent  and  located  at  the 


time  of  her  death  in  Westchester  County, 
State  of  New  York,  computed  as  if  said  prop- 
erty had  passed  pursuant  to  the  provisions 
of  said  Last  Will  and  Testament  dated  Sep- 
tember 10, 1959. 

Tenth.  All  appeals  presently  pending  on 
behalf  of  National  Trust  and/or  United  States 
of  America  In  the  probate  proceeding  herein 
will  be,  and  the  same  hereby  are,  withcirawn. 

Eleventh.  This  Agreement  is  made  and 
entered  into  subject  to  the  following  condi- 
tions : 

(A)  That  this  Agreement  be  approved  by 
the  Surrogate's  Court,  New  York  County,  in 
such  form  as  may  be  necessary  to  provide 
that  all  property  received  by  said  National 
Trust  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  this 
Agreement  shall  be  in  lieu  of  the  property, 
assets  or  other  rights  which  National  Tnist 
would  have  or  might  be  entitled  to  receive 
pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  Articles  eighth 
and  tenth  of  said  Last  Will  and  Testament 
dated  September  10,  1959. 

(B)  That  a  Closing  Agreement  under  Sec- 
tion 7121  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1954  be  executed  by  the  Commissioner  of  In- 
ternal Revenue  and  the  Executors  on  or  be- 
fore June  1,  1964,  which  Closing  Agreement 
shall  in  substance  provide: 

( 1 )  The  value  of  the  property  or  assets,  as 
finally  determined  for  Federal  Estate  Tax 
purposes,  to  be  received  by  National  Trust 
from  the  estate  of  Anna  Gould  de  Talleyrand 
pursuant  to  the  terms  of  this  Agreement,  as 
and  when  such  Agreement  Is  approved  by  the 
Surrogate's  Court  of  New  York  County,  shall 
be  deductible  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of 
Section  2055  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
of  1954.  from  decedent's  gross  estate  In  com- 
puting the  amount  of  Federal  Estate  Tax  to 
be  Imposed  upon  decedent's  estate. 

(2)  Tha^he  total  payment  authorized  by 
order  or  decree  of  the  Surrogate's  Cotort  of 
New  York  County  approving  this  Agree- 
ment to  the  respective  attorneys,  herein- 
above listed,  for  or  with  resjiect  to  the  legal  ■ 
services  rendered  by  such  attorneys  in  the 
probate  proceeding  herein,  including  their 
reasonable  disbursements,  shall  be  deductible 
pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  section  2053 
of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954,  from 
decedent's  gross  estate  In  computing  the 
amount  of  Federal  Estate  Tax  to  be  imposed 
upon  decedent's  estate. 

(C)  That  this  Agreement  be  duly  and 
properly  executed  by  or  on  behalf  of  all  nec- 
essary parties. 

Failure  of  any  one  or  more  of  the  condi- 
tions hereinabove  set  forth  shall  operate  to 
render  this  Agreement  null  and  void  and  of 
no  effect,  and  the  execution  hereof  shall  be 
without  prejudice  to  the  rights  or  interests 
of  any  of  the  parties  hereto. 

Twelfth :  This  Agreement  may  be  executed 
In  several  counterparts,  each  of  which  so  ex- 
ecuted shall  be  deemed  to  be  an  original,  and 
all  of  such  counterparts  shall  together  con- 
stitute but  one  and  the  same  instrvmaent. 

In  witness  whereof,  the  parties  hereto  have 
hereunto  set  their  respective  hands  and  seals 
as  of  the  day  and  year  first  above  written. 


exhtbit  a 

Estate  of  Anna  Gould  de  Talleyrand — 
Agreement 

Personal  property  to  be  reserved  for  heirs. 

I.  articles   included    in   inventory  and 

appraisal    of    "LYNDHURST" 

Description 

One  pair  two-door  cabinets  (French), 

One  mosaic  slab  table. 

Four  Louis  X'VI  fauteulls. 

One  gilt  metal  box  with  Talleyrand  medal. 

One  Marcollnle  Melasen  porcelain  group. 

One  French  gilt  bronze  clock. 

One  French  miniature  of  Lady  in  16th  cen- 
tury attire. 

One  snuff  box  petrified  wood  and  chased 
gold  mounts. 
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One  snuff  box  carved  shell  with  gold 
mounts  and  oval  miniature  of  Louis  XV  by 
Petltot. 

One  pair  French  copies  of  Chelsea  soft 
paste  rustic   groups 

One  column.  Place  Vendome. 

Two  Celadon  round  bowls. 

One  pair  Regence  :.tuifUlle. 

One  Chelsea  figure  of  satyr 

One  Louis  XV  oval  guendon 

One  Louis  XV  ladles  desk 

One  Louis  XVI  drop  front  desk 

One  Regence  acaj  .u  and  kingwood  bureau 

One  three  part  dining  table 

One  Japanese  Samurai  sword. 

Books 

Neufforge  i  Architecture! 

Bl-)Ck,  M.  E  .  "Ich'hyology  " 

Chinese  waK'rcol   r  dr.iwlngs 

Oesnar,  C  .  •"Hlstorla.s  Anlnialium  " 

Urandvllle.  "Les  Fleurs  .\niniees  " 

Incunabula.  colUvtiii:i 

Jardlns. 

•  Les  Vieux  Hotels  de  Paris  " 

Maximilian  of  Wied  Neuwled." 
Siilt,  Henry 

Theurlot.  A..  "Nois  Olseaux  " 
Theurlot.  A  .  "Fleurs  des  Cyclamens  " 

Asiatic  Society  • 
Tenlers.  D  .   "The.itrum  Pictorlum  " 
Seventeen   ml.sce.l.meous   books 
Breyne.  J  .  "Exotic  Plants  " 
.A,udabert  et  Vleir.  it,    Oise.uix  Dorea.  ' 
Vallois.  "Nlcalas   ' 
One  hundred  and  eighteen  miscellaneous 

bO'ks. 

Hindu  manu.scrlpt 

.Vstrologlcal  manuscript 

Badger,  C  M 

St  HUalre.  J 

Gray,  John  E 

Starne.  L 

Octave.  Uzanne 

Mary  and  Orandville.  J  J 

Forty-four  colored  lithographs. 

\fi<rfllane(yu3 
One  pair  bowls  wi'h  Talleyrand  medals 
One  gilded  silver  tea  set 
One  oval  footed  waiter 
Circular  waiter 

Eight  Edwardian  silver  i?iU  circular  salts 
Eight  pepper  urns  to  match. 
Three  Georgian  W.u-wick  cruets. 
One  antique  Belgi-m  coffeepot. 
Set  of  Mauser  flatA-.ire. 
French  set  of  flatware 
A  pair  antique  Sheffield  platters 
One  pair  19th  century  vegetable  dishes. 
Pirture.^ 

Bernard  Van  Orley 
Miniature  pf)rtral'  wf  Mrs  Shepherd 
One  pair  Burgundlan   I6th  century  carved 
and  pollchromed  wx>d  standln;?  figures 

U.   .\RTICLES   INCL'  urn    IN    INVENTORY   .\ND 
APPRAISAL   or      SPRATT    HOUSE" 

Louis  X\1  console 

Pa.iT  of  French  late  18th  century  sliver 
•*-<r.e  coolers. 


St'RRoGATE  Court  County  of  New  York  - 
pROBATK  Procbedi.ng,  Will  of  Anna  Ooot-D 
DK  Talleyrand.  Deceased 

I  File  N"    P387a  1961) 

STIPtrt  ATION 

It  Is  hereby  stipulated  and  agreed  that  b- 
Jer-ions,  If  any,  to  the  Instrument  In  French 
Notarial  form,  dated  N^vembf-r  23,  1961.  pur- 
porting to  be  a  Codicil  ti  "he  L.^st  Will  .md 
Testament  of  Ann.\  Gould  de  Talleyrand, 
deceased,  shall  not  be  filed  prlT  to  Septem- 
ber 23,  1964.  and  that  the  time  within  which 
to  file  objections.  If  any.  to  said  Instrument 
is  hereby  extended  from  July  9  1964  to  and 
including  October  1.  1964;  and 

It  Is  further  stipulated  and  .itjreed  that 
paragraph  second  of  that  certain  Agreement 


made  as  of  the  1st  day  of  May,  1964.  be- 
tweeTivand  among  First  National  City  Bank 
of  New  York.  Freeman  J  Daniels.  Helen 
Vlolette  de  Talleyrand.  Comtesse  de  Pour- 
talcs:  Elizabeth  de  Castellane,  Comtesse  de 
Caumont.  Pauline  de  C.istellane,  Comtesse 
de  Bartillat;  Madame  Raymonde  Bertln; 
Diane  de  Castellane.  Duchess  de  Mouchy; 
National  Tru^t  for  Historic  Preservation  In 
the  United  states:  Honorable  Louis  J  Lef- 
kowttz.  Attorney  General  of  the  State  of 
New  York:  and  United  States  of  America,  by 
the  Honorable  Robert  M.  Morgenthau, 
United  States  Attorney  for  the  Southern 
District  of  New  York,  be  and  the  same  here- 
by is  amended  by  deleting  the  last  sentence 
therefrom  and   inserting  the  following: 

"AH  real  estate  taxes  and  malntcn.mre 
charges  shall  be  adjusted  on  the  date  of 
conveyance  n.s  if  said  conveyance  shall  have 
been  made  on  July  1.  1964  The  obligation 
of  the  National  Trust  with  respect  to  snld 
taxes  and  charges  after  July  1.  1964  shall  be 
limited  to  the  net  expense  Incurred  by  the 
estate  after  reflection  of  all  estate  or  income 
tax  deductions  allowed  with  respect  to  said 
taxes  and  charges 

Nothing  contained  In  this  Agreement 
shall  create  any  future  or  reversionary  in- 
terest or  right  with  respect  to  the  property 
thus  transferred  and  conveyed  to  the  Na- 
tional Trust  In  the  heirs  of  the  decedent,  or 
any  of  them. 

"The  hefrs  of  the  decedent  shall  receive  no 
Interest  to  or  In  the  property  transferred 
and  conveyed  to  National  Trust  by  virtue 
of  this  Paragraph  Second.";  and 

It  Is  further  stipulated  and  agreed  that 
paragraph  sixth  of  the  said  Agreement  be 
and  the  same  hereby  is  amended  by  adding 
to  the  end  thereof  the  foUowlni; 

'  Nothing  contained  herein  shall  be  deemed 
to  prohibit  or  limit  the  authority  of  said 
National  Trust  to  transfer  property  reserved 
for  museum  purposes'  as  set  forth  In  Para- 
graph Fourth  hereof,  to  one  or  more  suc- 
cessors.": and 

It  Is  further  stipulated  and  agreed  that 
paragraph  seventh  of  the  said  Agreement  be 
and  the  same  hereby  Is  amended  by  substi- 
tuting a  comma  for  the  period  .ippearing  at 
the  end  thereof  and  adding  the  fnllowlng 
"except  to  the  extent  that  taxes  to  which 
such  refund  or  right  to  refund  relates  have 
been  borne  by  the  National  Trust  pursuant 
t(j  paragraph  second  of  this  Agreement  '; 
and 

It  Is  further  stipulated  and  agreed  that 
paragraph  eleventh,  subparagraph  iB)  if 
said  Agreement  be  and  the  same  hereby  Is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

")Bi  That  on  or  before  October  1.  1964.  a 
Closing  Agreement  under  Section  7121  <■>( 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  be  exe- 
cuted by  the  Commissioner  of  Internal  Reve- 
nue and  the  Executors,  which  Closing  Agree- 
ment shall,  on  or  before  October  1.  1964.  (ir 
the  adjournment  of  the  88th  Congress  sine 
die,  whichever  shall  first  occur,  be  either  (ai 
approved  and  ratified  by  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  or  (bi  reviewed  without  ob- 
jection by  the  Joint  Committee  on  Taxation 
of  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  Said 
Cl(»sing  Agreement  shall  in  substance  pro- 
vide ":  and 

It  Is  further  stipulated  and  agreed  that 
said  .igreement  made  as  of  the  1st  day  of 
May  1964.  and  this  Stipulation  shall,  when 
taken  together,  be  deemed  to  constitute  the 
entire   Agreement  between  the  parties. 

Dated    New  Y  >rk.  N  Y  .  July  9,  1964 

SIGNERS 

Perkins,  Daniels  <fe  McCormack.  30  RiX-ke- 
feller  Pla^.a.  New  Y<jrk,  NY.  attorneys  for 
petitioners 

CahlU.  Gordon,  Relndel  &  Ohl.  80  Pine 
Street.  New  York.  NY,  attornevs  f<ir  Helen 
Vlolette  de  Talleyrand,  Comtesse  de  Pour- 
tales. 


Morris  .ft  McVeigh,  tio  Wall  Street,  New 
York.  N  Y  .  attorneys  fpr  Diane  de  Castellane 
Duchesse   de   Mouchy 

White  Si  Case.  14  W.ill  Street,  New  York 
.N  Y  ,  attorneys  for  Elizabeth  de  Castellane 
Comtesse  de  Caumont,  Mme  Raymonde  Ber- 
lin, and  Pauline  de  Castellane.  Comtesse  de 
BartlMat 

Julius  Greenfield,  assistant  attorney  gen- 
eral of  New  York,  for  the  Honorable  Louis  J 
Lffkowitz.  attorney  general  of  the  State  of 
New  York.  80  Centre  Street.  New  York.  N  Y 

H<jn  Robert  M  Morgenthau.  US  attorney 
for  the  southern  district  of  New  York,  US 
courthoui.e.  Foley  Sc|uare  New  York.  N  Y  .  at- 
torney for  the  National  Trust  for  Historic 
Preservation  in  the  United  States 

Lf)wensteln,  Pitcher,  Hotchklss  &  Parr,  25 
Broiid  Street,  New  York,  NY,  attorneys  frir 
Lady  Dorothy  Montagu 

Prank  J  Su(jzet,  Esq  ,  68  Gramercy  .\venue, 
Yonkers.  N  Y..  attorney  for  Liirry  A   Volpone! 

Mr  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  rcriainly 
re.spect  Uie  Senators  objection.  He  has 
evei-y  right  to  insist  upon  going  into  com- 
plete detail  in  reuard  to  tlie  .situation. 

But  I  am  iiank  to  .say  that  when  two- 
thirds  of  a  leyi.slative  body  is  made  up  of 
either  lawyers  or  lud^es.  such  as  the  Sen- 
ate, it  is  quite  a  burden  to  persuade  two- 
thirds  of  the  lawyers  that  a  propcsed 
settlement  by  lawyers  is  a  yood  settle- 
ment. 

Usually,  if  wf  find  a  case  that  doe.>  not 
involve  more  than  $,o.0oo,  many  lawyers 
get  up  and  demonstrate  iiow  much  law 
they  learned  in  law  .school  by  debating 
in  great  detail  something:  which  iinolves 
a  small  amuunl,  but  when  st)methinL'  in- 
volves as  much  as  a  million  dollars  about 
which  lenal  minds  can  differ,  and  a  i^ood 
arRument  can  be  made  for  both  sides,  it 
would  take  us  from  now  unt.l  Congress 
adjourns  to  decide  whetlier  we  could 
have  won  the  lawsuit  or  lost  the  lawsuit, 
when  tile  facts  are  that  both  sides  agree 
that  either  side  could  win  it. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Witli  regard  to  the  Tal- 
leyrand case.  I  understand  that  the  pro- 
posed provision  authorizes  tiie  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment to  settle  the  litiization  involving 
the  will  contest  in  accordance  with  the 
settlement  agreement  and  for  the  Com- 
missioner of  Internal  Revenue  to  enter 
into  the  closing  agreement  necessary 
under  the  Internal  Revenue  Code. 

The  settlement  agreement  calls  for. 
lirst,  the  transfer  to  the  national  trust 
of  Lyndhurst  and  related  property  with 
a  total  value  of  about  $1,300,000. 

That  IS  not  peanuts.  I  continue:  Sec- 
ond, payment  by  the  estate  of  approxi- 
mat<.'ly  $243,000  in  fees  and  disburse- 
ments to  attorneys  for  the  national  trust 
and  tlie  heirs  in  the  will  contest  proceed- 
ings, and  third,  the  deduction  of  these 
paymenUs  from  tiie  taxable  estate,  re- 
sulting in  an  estate  tax  refund  of  ap- 
proximately $133,000. 

Two  hundred  and  forty-three  thou- 
sand dollars  for  attorney  fees  may  be 
rea.soiu^ble  I  do  not  know.  It  is  a  great 
amount  of  money.  It  called  for  much 
legal  work.  But  we  have  pretty  good 
protection  under  our  American  system 
of  jurisprudence  m  the  settlement  of  es- 
tates to  prevent  attorneys  from  mulcting 
e.states.  The  law  libraries  are  full  oi 
cases  in  which  attorneys  have  tried  it. 
When  there  is  any  question  about  the 
reasonableness  of  attorney  fees,  in  cases 
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.1      „^,,rf  cpftlP<i  it      T  much  Nueces,  Refugio,  San  Patricio.  Starr,  Victoria, 

such  as  this.  ^^;!^f;i'^,Vrse?aVtornerfees  Webb.  Willacy,  and  Zapata  Counties  will  join 

„.pfer  to  have  the  court  set  f^O'L^jy  ^^^f  m  paying  special  tribute  and  appreciation  to 

S  any  question  is  raised  as  to  whether  a  ^^^  ;^  »  ^^^  assembling  in  our  city  for  the 

i      ,s  reasonable  ihan  to  have  the  ue-  purpose  of  joining  in  the  observance  of  Ralph 
n^rtment  of  Justice  attorneys  and  the  _  _  .     _. 

?nSnal  Revenue  Service  attorneys  agree 
^  To  Ivhat  would  be  a  fair  settlement  of 

'^W^m  a'^^tal  value  of  property  of 
tiSOOOOO  $243,000  for  attorney  fees  is 
re-eat  deal  of  money.  It  may  be  that 
fhev  earned  it.  When  I  am  through 
trndving  the  case.  I  may  agree  that 
fhev"  earned  it  But  that  figure  alone 
WIS  enough  to  have  me  run  up  a  danger 
sienal  as  far  as  my  position  on  the  bill 
K  concerned.  I  am  glad  now  that  I  have 
scanned  the  memorandum  to  which  I 
objected  on  the  floor  tonight. 

COMMITTEE  MEETINGS  DURING 
SENATE  SESSION  TOMORROW 
On  request  by  Mr.  Mansfield,  and 
bv  unanimous  consent,  the  special  Sub- 
committee on  Armed  Services,  was  au- 
thorized to  meet  during  the  session  of 
the  Senate  tomorrow. 


THE 


RALPH      YAR- 
IN       CORPUS 


CELEBRATION      OP 

BOROUGH        DAY 

CHRISTI.  TEX. 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  last  Friday, 
July  31.  the  city  of  Corpus  Christi.  Tex., 
celebrated  Ralph  Yarborough  Day  in 
honor  of  the  senior  Senator  from  Tex- 
as—whom I  am  proud  to  call  my  good 

friend. 

Senator  Y.^RBOROUGH  was  honored,  in 
part,  becau.se  of  the  successful  campaign 
he  waced  to  create  the  Padre  Island  Na- 
tional  Seashore   Recreational   Area. 

It  was  my  privilege  to  conduct  Corpus 
Christi  heannf^s  on  the  Yarborough  bill 
to  establish  Padre  Island,  and  I  remem- 
ber with  real  pleasure  the  warm  hospital- 
ity of  the  people  there,  and  their  enthu- 
siasm for  the  project.  I  remember  also 
the  wind-swept  beauty  of  Padre  Island, 
and  am  delichted  that  it  is  being  pre- 
served. 

It  is  not  surprising  that  the  grateful 
people  of  Corpus  Christi  now  wish  to 
pay  tribute  tx)  the  man  whose  dedication 
and  hard  work  helped  save  Padre  Island. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  a 
copv  of  the  resolution  declaring  Ralph 
Yarborouch  Appreciation  Day  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  beinp  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Whereas  US  Senator  Ralph  W.  Yarbor- 
oroH.  our  di-stlngulshed  senior  Senator  rep- 
resenting our  great  State  of  Texas  In  the  Na- 
tional Cnujrre.'vs,  will  honor  our  city  by  a  visit 
on  July  31.  1964;  and 

Whereas  .Senator  Yarborough  has  earned 
ihe  respect  and  esteem  of  his  colleagues  by 
Ills  able  and  unselfish  service  to  the  Nation 
and  to  his  fellowman.  and  has  rendered  cease- 
less .service  to  the  State  of  Texas  In  many 
fields  and  especially  and  more  recently  In  the 
Padre  Island  National  Seashore  project;  and 

Whereas  his  many  thousands  of  friends  in 
.Aransas.  Atascosa.  Bee,  Brooks,  Calhoun, 
Cameron.  Ehival.  Oolald,  De  Witt,  Dimmit, 
HidalK'o.  Jackson.  Jim  Hogg,  Jim  Wells. 
Karnes,  Kenedy,  Kleberg,  Lavaca,  Matagorda, 
Maverick.    McMullen.    La    Salle.    Live    Oak. 


Yarborough  Appreciation  Day  on  July  31, 
1964,  and  to  honor  him  at  an  appreciation 
dinner  that  night;  and 

Whereas  Corpus  Christi  Is  most  pleased  and 
honored  by  being  selected  as  the  host  city  for 
this  momentous  occasion,  and 

Whereas  our  city  will  also  be  honored  by 
the  visit  of  many  public  officials,  dignitaries, 
distinguished  guests,  and  citizens  of  the  said 
31  of  our  neighboring  counties:  Now,  there- 
fore, be  it 

Resolved  by  the  City  Council  of  the  City 
of  Corpus  Christi,  That  July  31,  1964.  be  and 
it  is  hereby  declared  Ralph  Yarborough  Ap- 
preciation Day  in  Corpus  Christi  and  the  city 
of  Corpus  Christi  is  honored  by  the  visit  from 
our  distinguished  senior  Senator  and  by  being 
selected  as  the  host  city  for  this  occasion; 
be  it  further 

Resolved.  That  the  City  Council  of  the  City 
of  Corpus  Christi  extends  to  our  neighboring 
counties  and  cities,  and  to  all  public  offi- 
cials and  citizens  thereof,  a  most  warm  and 
hearty  welcome,  and  we  hope  thr.i  each  will 
enjoy  the  hosplUllty  of  our  city;  be  it  further 

Resolved,  That  the  mayor  of  the  city  of 
Corpus  Christi  be  and  he  is  hereby  authorized 
to  designate  from  the  city  council  a  welcom- 
ing and  escorting  committee  whose  function 
win  be  to  extend  special  greetings  to  Senator 
Yarborough  and  to  other  distinguished 
guests  on  said  occasion. 

Adopted  at  the  regular  session  of  the  city 
council  this  22d  day  of  July  AD.  1964. 
Dr.  James  L.  Barnard, 

Mayor, 
The  City  of  Corpus  Christi,  Tex. 

Attest: 

T.  Ray  Kring, 

City  Secretary. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  from  Utah  yield? 

Mr.  MOSS.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  Texas. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
being  temporarily  in  the  Chamber,  I  did 
not  know  that  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Utah  was  to  bring  up  the  resolu- 
tion at  this  time.  However,  I  thank  him 
for  his  generous  remarks.  I  recall  that 
in  December  of  1959.  after  the  bill  had 
been  pending  to  create  the  Padre  Island 
National  Seashore  Recreational  Area 
after  a  delay  of  some  years,  when  we 
had  been  unable  to  get  a  hearing  by 
anyone,  the  Senator  from  Utah  went 
to  Corpus  Christi  and  held  the  first 
senatorial  hearing  on  this  bill.  He  held 
a  very  fine  hearing,  listening  to  the  testi- 
mony of  many  scientists  in  different 
fields  of  marine  life,  marine  biology; 
and  also  botanists  who  had  studied  the 
type  of  plants  which  grow  along  that 
seashore.  In  fact,  so  many  scientists 
testified  that  it  really  sparked  the  ac- 
tivity which  led  to  passage  of  the  bill. 

The  Senator  from  Utah  was  the  only 
Senator  who  held  hearings  on  the  bill, 
when  we  had  been  asking  for  a  hearing 
for  more  than  a  year;  and  I  pay  tribute 
to  him  for  the  great  influence  he  had 
in  making  final  passage  of  the  bill 
possible. 

Mr.  MOSS.  I  thank  the  Senator  from 
Texas.  It  was  a  most  pleasant  and  en- 
lightening experience,  and  one  that  I 
am  delighted  to  have  had. 

I  learned  of  the  great  affection  which 
the  peopleof  Texas  have  for  the  Senator. 


1963    CHENEY  AWARD  TO 
MAJOR    O'NEILL 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  the 
time  in  which  a  man  in  peril  chooses  be- 
tween his  own  life  and  that  of  another 
is  but  an  instant;  the  decision  is  quick 
and  final.  Such  an  instant  came  on 
February  6,  1963,  to  Maj.  James  R. 
O'Neill,  as  the  engine  failed  in  his  air- 
craft. 

Major  O'Neill  chose  to  sacrifice  his 
life  for  those  of  his  crew  members.  His 
heroism  is  a  great  grief  to  those  who 
loved  Major  O'Neill;  yet  they  must  feel 
also  great  pride  in  this  man  who  has 
paid  the  supreme  tribute  to  those  who 
raised  him.  and  to  his  cotmtry. 

It  is  in  honor  of  that  heroism  that  the 
Cheney  Award  is  given  posthumously 
today  to  Major  O'Neill,  and  presented  to 
his  mother,  Mrs.  Carolyn  V.  O'Neill,  of 
Huntington  Station,  Long  Island.  The 
Cheney  Award  is  presented  annually  by 
the  Chief  of  Staff  of  the  U.S.  Air  Force 
for  "an  act  of  valor,  extreme  fortitude, 
or  self-sacrifice  in  a  humanitarian  inter- 
est performed  in  connection  with  air- 
craft." 

Major  O'Neill  was  born  December  27, 
1922.  in  Hicksville,  Long  Island.  He  en- 
tered the  Army  Air  Corps  in  1943  as  an 
aviation  cadet  and  was  commissioned  a 
second  lieutenant  in  1944.  Major 
O'Neill  attended  Hofstra  College  from 
1946  to  1950,  and  was  recalled  to  active 
duty  after  his  graduation. 

He  flew  50  combat  missions  in  Korea. 
for  which  he  was  awarded  the  Distin- 
guished Flying  Cross,  Air  Medal,  and 
Purple  Heart.  Following  his  return 
from  Korea  in  1953,  Major  O  Neill 
served  in  several  posts,  and  at  the  time 
of  his  death,  he  was  assigned  to  Detach- 
ment 2A,  1st  Air  Commando  Wing,  on 
temporary  duty  in  the  Republic  of  Viet- 
nam, as  a  pilot-adviser. 

I  wish  to  offer  my  deepest  sympathy 
and  tribute  to  Mrs.  O'Neill,  who  despite 
her  grief,  proudly  receives  her  son's 
award  today. 


DEATH  OF  JUDGE  DAWSON 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  it  is 
with  deep  regret  that  I  learned  today 
of  the  death  of  a  distinguished  and 
highly  regarded  member  of  the  Federal 
bench.  Judge  Archie  O.  Dawson,  of  New 
York  City,  died  suddenly  last  night  while 
on  vacation  in  California. 

Judge  Dawson  had  a  long  and  brilliant 
career  in  the  law.  Judge  Dawson  pre- 
sided at  a  number  of  trials  which  re- 
ceived great  public  attention,  but 
whether  the  cause  was  great  or  petty,  he 
always  served  with  extraordinary  dili- 
gence and  judicious  impartiality.  The 
judicious  use  of  humor  to  expedite  pro- 
ceedings was  one  of  Judge  Dawson's  well- 
known  trademarks. 

The  distinguished  bench  of  the  South- 
ern District  of  New  York  has  lost  one  of 
its  great  mainstays.  He  will  be  sorely 
missed,  not  only  on  the  bench,  but  in  the 
New  York  community.  Judge  Dawson 
was  active  in  a  number  of  organizations, 
such  as  the  Big  Brother  movement.    A 
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lifelong  Republican,  he  had  been  presi- 
dent of  the  New  York  Young  Republicans 
and  active  In  many  campaigns. 

I  express  my  deepest  sympathy  to 
Judge  Dawson's  widow  and  family  upon 
the  passing  of  a  jurist  who  served  wisely 
and  well. 

PROPOSED  OFFICE  OF  SOIAR 
ENERGY 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  on 
May  18,  1964.  I  introduced,  for  appro- 
priate reference,  my  bill.  S.  2853,  to 
establish,  by  secretarial  order,  an  Otfice 
of  Solar  Energy,  in  the  Department  of 
the  Interior. 

Since  I  Introduced  this  bill.  I  have  re- 
ceived numerous  favorable  responses  and 
inquiries. 

Among  the  respotises  was  a  communi- 
cation from  Mr.  George  Lof,  acting  di- 
rector of  the  Solar  Energy  laboratory 
of  the  Umversity  of  Wiscon.sin.  in  which 
he  outlined  his  e.Kperiences  and  observa- 
tions during  a  recent  visit  to  the  Soviet 
Union. 

His  was  the  first  visit  of  a  solar  spe- 
cialist to  the  USSR,  and  he  was  deeply 
impressed  with  the  makinitude  and  de- 
velopment of  the  program  he  found 
there,  devoted  to  means  of  exploiting  the 
terrestrial  uses  of  solar  energy  In  one 
case  alone,  he  found  that  the  staffing 
pattern  included  over  30  quahfied  scien- 
tific people — there  beixu'  perhaps  as 
many  as  100  such  people  involved  in 
like  endeavors  throughout  the  country. 
He  pointed  out  that  these  people  are 
working  solely  on  terrestrial  applications, 
and  that  this  does  not  include  the  en- 
deavors that  are  focu.sed  upon  the  Soviet 
space  program.  He  further  pointed  out 
that  he  cannot  count  20  such  people  m 
the  United  States 

I  believe  Mr.  Lofs  observations  give  us 
reason  to  devote  more  of  our  attention 
to  this  vital  area  of  development  of  this 
natural  resource.  This  Is  to  point  out 
that  the  need  for  Increased  work  in  tap- 
ping new  and  promising  resources  is 
broadly  recognized  as  being  of  worldwide 
concern.  I  suggest  that  we  have  an 
opportunity  to  play  the  leading  role  m 
the  development  of  this  technology. 

I  urge  the  Senate  to  give  added  atten- 
tion to  the  objectives  and  methods  set 
forth  in  my  bill,  so  that  we  expedite  its 
execution,  and  thereby  insure  that  we 
do  not  fall  further  b^^hind  in  this  vital 
area  of  resources  development. 

Mr.  President,  I  also  wish  to  call  to 
the  attention  of  the  S<>nate  a  notation 
appearing  In  the  June  22  issue  of  Lawyers 
Weekly  Report. 

This  article  points  out  the  importance 
of  Federal  research  in  .<;olar  energy.  It 
also  discusses  our  economic  competition 
with  the  Soviets,  and  notes  that  our  .-suc- 
cess may  depend  on  our  ability  to  create 
or  harness  cheap  sources  of  power.  The 
author  further  expres.ses  the  importance 
of  harnessing  solar  eneruy  as  a  means  of 
ultimately  lowering  power  costs. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Congression- 
al Record  Mr.  George  Lofs  letter  to  my 
oflflce.  dated  June  1.5.  1964;  and  the  arti- 
cle entitled  "Federal  Re.search  in  .=^olar 
Energy."  from  the  June  22  issue  of  Law- 
yer's Weekly  Report. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
and  the  article  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
III  the  Record,  as  follows. 

De.nver.  Colo  . 

July  14.  1964. 
H  >n   HtBEJir  H   Hi  Mphrey. 
U  S   Senatr  Qijice  Buildirtg, 
Wa.<r'i  ingtori    L)  C 

Dear  Senator  Himphrey  As  a  consulting 
engineer  in  the  tleld  of  solar  energy  develop- 
ment and  fts  acting  director  of  the  Solar 
Ernergy  Laboratory  at  the  University  nf  Wis- 
consin. I  have  been  greatly  Interested  In 
your  proposed  legl^lutlon  on  solar  energy  ro- 
sean^h  and  development  by  the  U  S  Gov- 
ernment. I  fully  support  your  efforts  to 
establish  a  sound  program  directed  toward 
developing    this    important    resource 

My  purpiTse  In  writing  Is  to  give  you  a  very 
brief  impression  of  the  solar  energy  research 
,ind  development  work  I  have  just  seen  in 
the  Soviet  LTnlon  whUe  on  a  sclentlsL«'  ex- 
change visit  as  a  guest  of  the  Academy  of 
Science  It  Is  my  hope  that  these  Impres- 
sions may  be  of  some  value  and  Importance 
m  connection  with  the  proposed  legislation 
This  was  the  first  visit  of  an  American  solar 
specialist  to  the  USSR,  and  therefore,  it 
may  be  of  some  special  significance. 

Even  though  I  attempt  to  follow  the  pub- 
lished literature  from  the  Soviet  Union  in 
ihls  field  I  was  annazed  at  the  magnitude  of 
the  development  program  I  found  I  learned 
that  there  are  about  10  Institutions  enga^'ed 
m  this  development,  In  various  parts  of  the 
country  in  Europe  and  Asia,  with  a  total  of 
80  to  100  capable  full-time  scientific  person- 
nel. These  are  people  working  entirely  on 
terrestrial  applications  of  solar  energy  and 
do  not  include  those  engaged  In  the  space 
program.  By  comparison,  I  cannot  count  20 
such  people  In  the  United  States 

I  fuund  that  the  solar  development  pro- 
gram in  the  USSR,  is  well  directed,  well 
staffed  and  exceptionally  well  financed  In 
Tashkent,  for  example.  In  the  central  Asian 
Republic  of  Uzbekistan,  a  large  solar  devel- 
opment center  Is  staffed  by  over  30  qualified 
scientific  people  Development  of  systems 
for  electric  power  generation  Is  the  principal 
objective  of  this  institution.  There  Is  noth- 
ing in  the  United  States  even  approaching 
this  scope. 

I  have  often  heard  the  argument,  and  I 
presume  you  have  also,  that  the  United 
States  does  not  need  to  engage  In  solar 
energy  development  t>ecause  we  have  ample 
supplies  of  fns.sil  fuels  Conventional  energy 
resources  are  even  more  abundant  in  the 
Soviet  Union,  but  nevertheless,  the  view- 
point there  appears  to  be  that  solar  energy 
has  an  early  potential  In  a  few  applications 
and  has  a  long-range  potential  for  many  ap- 
plications when  their  vast  fossil  fuel  reserves 
begin  to  dwindle. 

This  recent  trip  has  greatly  reinforced  my 
belief  that  we  need  a  forward-looking  Gov- 
ernment-supported development  program  In 
this  field.  The  commercial  prospects  for 
solar  energy  are  such  that  we  cannot  expect 
manufacturers  to  Invest  sizable  amounts  of 
money  for  a  doubtful  early  return  or  for  a 
fairly  cert.aln  return  far  In  the  future  Any 
substantial  effort  along  this  line  must  there- 
fore be  supported  by  agencies  of  the  Federal 
Government  concerned  with  the  long-range 
natural  resources  picture  An  Office  of  Solar 
P^nergy  In  the  Department  of  the  Interior, 
its  yovir  bi:i  provides,  would  be  very  much  In 
the  national  Interest. 

If  you  would  like  to  have  additional  In- 
formation on  the  solar  development  program 
In  the  USSR,  either  with  respect  to  the 
technical  aspects  or  the  administrative  ar- 
rangements. I  would  he  happy  to  enlarge 
upon  this  brief  communication  to  such  ex- 
tent as  would  meet  your  convenience  If 
hearUigs  are  held  on  your  bill.  I  would  be 
honored  to  have  the  opportunity  to  support 
this  legislation  and  to  outline  for  the  com- 


mittee what  I  consider  to  be  a  major  gap  in 
current  progress  In  this  fic;d  by  the  two 
leading  countries 

Respectfully  yours, 

George  O  G  L6f, 
Acting  DirectOT,  Sotar  Energy 
iMboratory.  University  of  Wiscontin 
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(Prom    Li\wver's    Weekly    Rep..irt.    June 
19641 

FtDER.M.    Re.search    in    Solar    Enerot 

The  Government  Is  laying  plans  to  exploit 
the  energies  of  the  sun  for  civilian  use  Th'j 
increased  Interest  In  solar  energy  is  due  in 
part  to  recent  reports  of  Rus.si;ui  research  in 
this  field.  S<jme  officials  feel  that  cheap 
power  may  be  a  deciding  factor  m  the  eco- 
ni>mlc  compolUlnii  with  the  Sovlet.s  There- 
f'lre,  It  Is  important  that  the  United  States 
undertake  re.search  to  determine  .solar  en- 
ergy's capabilities  and  practicalities  for  tlie 
civillun  economy  \ 

Already  ways  for  harnessing  s.jlar  energy 
have  been  found  In  fact,  much  cf  the  svjc- 
ce.-w  of  many  U  S  space  ac( ornp'.l.shnier.ts  has 
been  due  ti>  Its  use.  Steps  are  now  prop<T6e<i 
to  study  the  appUrabilUy  of  these  scientific 
breakthroughs  to  civilian  needs — for  heat- 
ing, refrigerating,  operating  fommunicatlon.s 
systems,  pumping  irrigation  water  This  has 
great  potential  for  power-starved  underde- 
veloped countries. 

The  emphiisls  of  new  Government-spon- 
sored research  would  be  on  designs  and 
prixresses  which  wniild  require  a  low  invest- 
ment and  relatively  low  operating  costs  1: 
Is  expected  much  of  this  research  would  be 
contracted  out  to  private  firms  and  educa- 
tional institutions 

A  measure  before  Congress  would  csublish 
a  central  office  for  solar  energy  research  ir. 
the  Interior  Department  It  would  C(X)rdl- 
nate  the  pioneering  findings  made  In  the 
defense  and  space  efforts  with  civilian  re- 
search. Government  officials  hope  that  this 
office  could  consolidate  the  fragmented  ven- 
tures Into  an  organized  and  efficient  program 
with  speedier  results 
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PASSAGE  OF  S.  1,593— PLANNING  FOR 
THE  GREAT  RIVER  ROAD 

Mr  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
should  like  to  note,  for  the  Record,  the 
si^iuficance  of  a  bill  S  1593'  which  was 
passed  several  weeks  a^;o.  to  provide  as- 
sistance to  States  borderine  the  Missis- 
sippi River  in  plannmi;  for  the  Great 
River  Road. 

In  1949.  I  fir.st  introduced  i)roposed 
legislation  relatin^^  to  the  Great  River 
Road  That  wius  during'  my  first  session 
as  a  U.S.  Senator.  In  each  succeeding 
Coiu;re.ss.  I  have  intrtxluccd  similar 
bills — but  always  without  .success.  This 
year,  however,  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  West  Viruinla  i  Mr.  Randolphj. 
who  serves  as  chairman  of  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Public  Roads,  determined  that 
ConKre.'^s  should  support  more  actively 
the  planning'  of  this  scenic  hiuhway. 

Under  his  leadership,  the  bill  'S.  1593' 
introduced  by  the  Senator  from  West 
Virmnia  and  S.  1672.  introduced  by  the 
Senator  from  Mmne.sota,  received  hear- 
inps  and  favorable  consideration  by  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works.  On  July 
2.  1964.  S.  1593  was  pa.ssed  by  the 
Senate.  I  ri.se  to  commend  and  to  thank 
my  t;o<xi  friend,  Senator  Randolph,  for 
his  leader.ship  on  this  hii;hly  meritorious 
proposal,  which  carries  forward  the  Idea 
of  a  creat  river  road. 

The  Great  River  Road — or  the  Mlssis- 
.slppl  River  Parkway,  as  it  .sometimes  is 
called— Is   not  a  new  idea.     In  August 


,aiQ  Congress  instructed  the  Bureau  of 
Sic  ^ads  and  the  National  Park 
S^"ce  to  make  a  survey  for  a  road  which 
niH  connect  the  Trans-Canada  High- 
*«v  leadln'  to  Alaska  and  the  Atlantic 
*iboard  with  our  great  southern  high- 
"T^vstem  around  the  Gulf  of  Mexico. 


teach  more  subjects,  that  they  have 
broader  training  to  teach  than  teachers 
who  have  not  qualified  for  teacher  cer- 
tificates. But  a  great  many  teachers  in 
the  District  of  Columbia  do  not  have 
teacher  certificates,  but  they  are  doing  a 
magnificent,  dedicated  job  of  teaching. 


sin.  Needless  to  say.  I  could  speak  for 
some  time  on  the  beauty  of  the  Missis- 
sippi as  it  passes  through  such  cities  and 
towns  as  Winona,  Wabasha,  Lake  City, 
Red  Wing,  Hastings,  St.  Cloud,  and  Little 
Falls,  among  others,  and,  of  course,  the 

«t/>m  arouna  ine  »jruii  ui  ivxcau^.     great  twin  cities  of  Minneapolis  and  St.     — o - —     -      ,  - 

^■ay  sj^ttu        ^^^^^  ^^^^^  ^^  ^^^  Missis-     Paul.    This  surely  is  a  route  which  should     And,  though  we  would  hire  m  the  Dis 
^"'^R  vPi  for  ■'  470  miles   the  route  as     be  traveled  by  every  American,  for  it  pro-     trict  all  certified  teachers,  if  the  supply 
^'^^H  bv  the  Bureau  of  Public  Roads     vides  an  incomparable  portrait  of  our     of  certified  teachers  were  available.  Con- 
'"'"'iTi?.  National  Park  Service  would  Unk     land  and  our  people.    We  have  a  clear     gress  controls  the  District  of  Columbia 
*u      ,  rpmes  of  the  North  American  and     obligation  to  take  today  the  steps  which     to  its  discredit.    Many  years  ago  it  ought 
T  south  American  Continents  by  fol-     will  preserve,  for  tomorrow,  this  heritage     to  have  given  the  citizens  of  the  District 
1     iTiL-   botli   shores   of   the    Mississippi     for  our  children  and  our  grandchildren. 
''^^  T"  Again,  I  commend  the   distinguished 

^Prom  the  joint  report  filed  in  1951,  by 
the  'Secretary  of  Commerce  and  the  Sec- 
retarv'  of  tlie  Interior,  there  emerged  a 
new  conception  of  interstate  highway  de- 
velopment—the Federal-aid  parkway. 
The  plan  called  for  close  cooperation  be- 
tween F"ederal  and  State  authorities,  in 
utilizing  the  most  desirable  elements  of 
the  e.\i.^iini;  road  system.  Due  to  the 
location  of  existing  State  highways  along 
the  proposed  route,  it  would  be  possible 
to  link  tluin  together  and  to  obtain 
iieaily  comi^lete  control  of  access,  with- 
out disrupting  local  highway  patterns. 
When  completed,  the  Great  River  Road 
would  constitute  one  of  the  most  scenic 
and  historic  routes  in  our  national- 
highway  system. 

Several  points  concerning  the  char- 
acter of  the  Great  River  Road  should  be 
emphasized.  First,  this  road  will  be  a 
scenic  parkway,  not  a  high-speed  turn- 
pike It  will  be  designed  to  enhance  the 
beauty  of  the  Mississippi  River  Valley, 
by  preserving  countryside  and  by  re- 
stricting roiid.side  development.  Existing 
parkways  will  be  utilized,  wherever  pos- 
sible, roads  which  do  not  meet  the 
sundards  of  parkway  construction  will 
be  br()us:ht  up  to  approved  specifications. 
The  bill  will  provide  the  States  with  in- 
centive to  acquire  lands  for  public  rec- 
reation along  the  shores  of  the  Missis- 
sippi. 

Senaie  bill  1593  authorizes  the  Secre- 
tary of  Commerce  to  expend  an  addi- 
tional S250.000.  from  general  adminis- 
trative funds,  for  Federal  assistance  to 
the  States,  in  planning  the  Great  River 
Road. 

Since  becoming  a  U.S.  Senator.  I  have 
frequently  been  a.ssociated  with  eflforts 
to  preserve  for  future  generations  our 
natural  and  historical  resources.  It  is 
largely  in  this  spirit  that  I  have  spon- 
sored the  Great  River  Road  legislation 
during  many  Congresses.  The  Great 
River  Road  will  traverse  countryside  rich 
in  the  folkfore  and  history  of  America. 
In  Louisiana,  the  road  will  wind  among 
:he  hL-^toric  plantation  houses  of  the 
ante  bellutn  sugar  barons.  It  will  pass 
.'^uch  battlefields  of  the  Civil  War  as 
the  one  at  Vicksburg.  Miss. 

The  traveler  will  encounter  the  new 
industrialism  of  the  South  in  such  cities 
as  Memphis,  Tenn.;  he  will  also  en- 
counter the  historic  river  towns  of  Mis- 
souri and  Illinois,  such  as  Cape 
Girardeau.  Cairo.  Hannibal,  and  Quincy. 
The  road  will  climb  northward, 
through  the  plains  of  Iowa;  and  the 
traveler  will  visit  such  cities  as  Daven- 
port. Dubuque,  and  Marquette.  Finally, 
the  traveler  will  come  to  the  exhilerating 
north  country  of  Minnesota  and  Wiscon- 


Again,  I 

and  able  Senator  from  West  Virginia 
I  Mr.  Randolph]  and  the  other  members 
of  the  Committee  on  Public  Works  for 
their  dihgent  labors  which  finally  re- 
sulted in  the  passage  by  the  Senate  of 
the  Great  River  Road  bill.  I  express  the 
strong  hope  that  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives will  act  favorably  on  Senate 
bill  1593  before  the  88th  Congress  ad- 
journs. 

EMPLOYMENT  OF  CERTAIN  RE- 
TIRED PERSONNEL  BY  DISTRICT 
OF  COLUMBIA  BOARD  OF  EDU- 
CATION 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President.  I  send 
to  the  desk  a  bill  for  introduction  and 
appropriate  reference,  to  authorize  the 
employment  of  retired  personnel  of 
the  Federal  Government  by  the  Board  of 
Education  of  the  District  of  Columbia. 
and  to  authorize  the  emplojTnent  of  re- 
tired personnel  of  the  Board  of  Education 
of  the  District  of  Columbia  by  the  Fed- 
eral Government.  I  ask  that  it  be  ap- 
propriately referred. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred. 

The  bill  (S.  3078  >  to  authorize  the  em- 
ployment of  retired  personnel  of  the 
Federal  Government  by  the  Board  of 
Education  of  the  District  of  Columbi^, 
and  to  authorize  the  employment  of  re- 
tired personnel  of  the  Board  of  Educa- 
tion of  the  District  of  Columbia,  by  the 
Federal  Government,  introduced  by  Mr. 
Morse,  was  received,  read  twice  by  its 
title,  and  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
the  District  of  Columbia. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  know 
we  cannot  get  action  on  the  bill  this  year. 
But  I  think  it  is  fitting  that  it  be  intro- 
duced for  educational  purposes.  I  an- 
noimce  that  I  shall  reintroduce  it  come 
January.  As  a  member  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  District  of  Columbia,  and 
chairman  of  a  subcommittee  that  has 
jurisdiction  of  educational  problems  and 
school  problems  in  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, I  am  very  much  concerned  over  the 
great  shortage  of  teachers  in  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia.  We  need  more  teach- 
ers.   We  cannot  get  enough  teachers. 

There  are  many  reasons  why  we  can- 
not. We  must  use  a  good  many  teachers 
who  are  teaching  without  teacher  cer- 
tificates. We  are  greatly  indebted  to 
them.  As  an  old  teacher,  Mr.  President, 
I  am  not  one  to  take  the  position  that 
only  teachers  with  teacher  certificates 
are  qualified  to  teach.  Teachers  with 
teacher  certificates  at  least  enjoy  the 
presumption  that  they  are  qualified  to 


of  Columbia  the  rights  of  first-class 
citizensMp,  which  they  do  not  enjoy.  We 
do  not  even  give  them  the  precious  demo- 
cratic right  of  self-government.  Con- 
gress and  the  people  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  are  greatly  indebted  to  non- 
certified  teachers  who  are  helping  out, 
so  to  speak.  By  and  large,  as  so  many 
have  told  us  over  and  over  again  in  my 
committee,  they  are  doing  a  good  job. 

But  there  is  a  supply  of  teachers  that 
we  are  not  able  to  use,  and  that  my  bill 
would  permit  us  to  use,  who  are  certified 
teachers,  but  retired. 

Many  of  them  are  on  voluntary  retire- 
ment. Our  pension  laws  permit  retire- 
ment on  a  voluntary  basis  after  the  age 
of  55.  A  good  many  of  them  would  like 
to  teach.  But  if  they  made  their  services 
available  for  teaching,  they  would  lose 
their  pensions.  They  can  get  other  em- 
ployment. Many  of  them  have  other 
employment.  Many  of  them  are  working 
in  business,  and  working  for  a  great 
variety  of  employment  occupations,  but 
we  cannot  put  them  back  in  the  class- 
room. They  would  have  to  give  up  their 
pension. 

They  do  not  have  to  give  up  their  pen- 
sion in  the  other  jobs  which  they  take, 
so  long  as  they  are  not  District  of  Colum- 
bia jobs. 

My  bill  provides  that  we  should  face 
the  reality  that,  after  all,  when  they  earn 
their  pensions  by  way  of  voluntary  re- 
tirement, they  have  earned  them  as  a 
matter  of  right.  It  is  as  much  a  property 
right  as  my  automobile,  my  farm,  or  any 
other  real  property  or  any  other  cor- 
poreal property  that  I  own.  I  think  it  is 
pretty  shortsighted,  and  not  a  great  serv- 
ice to  the  boys  and  girls  of  the  District 
of  Columbia,  to  say  to  a  qualified  teacher 
who  is  well  qualified  to  teach,  and  who 
is  a  certified  teacher:  "If  you  want  to 
come  back  to  the  classroom,  you  will 
have  to  waive  your  pension  for  whatever 
period  of  time  you  teach." 

My  bill  is  reaUstic.  I  try  to  be  a  real- 
istic Senator,  and  face  reality.  If  we 
want  those  teachers  in  the  classroom 
rather  than  in  some  commercial  estab- 
lishment in  which  they  will  not  lose  their 
pension  if  they  work  there,  we  must  rec- 
ognize what  I  think  we  ought  to  rec- 
ognize, that  when  one  is  entitled  to  vol- 
unt.ary  retirement,  he  has  earned  that 
retirement.  That  is  as  much  a  right  of 
wealth  as  is  represented  by  any  cor- 
poreal piece  of  property.  Under  my  bill, 
if  passed,  the  Superintendent  of  Schools 
in  the  District  of  Columbia  would  be 
authorized  to  employ  retired  teachers 
who.  in  his  opinion,  are  qualified  to  go 
back  to  the  classroom,  and  let  them  con- 
tinue to  teach  and  continue  to  enjoy  a 
pension  that  they  have  already  earned. 
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ELECTRIC  POWER  IN  THE 
NORTHWEST 

Mr.  MORSE  Mr.  President,  I  turn 
briefly  to  the  subject  that  I  told  the  ma- 
jority leader  I  would  discuss  before  I 
close  tonight. 

There  has  been  pending  for  a  long 
time  in  both  Houses  of  ConKress  a  highly 
controversial  issue  known  as  the  power 
intertie  Issue  of  the  west  coast.  It  Is  a 
result  of  our  Columbia  River  Treaty  with 
Canada,  which  I  enthusiastically  worked 
for  and  supported  I  was  proud  to  do  mi* 
share  along  with  my  distinguished  col- 
league [Mrs.  Neitbercer:  in  finally  ob- 
taining Its  adoption.  As  a  result,  a  sub- 
.stantial  amount  of  hydroelectric  power 
will  be  generated  iri  Canada  Also  there 
will  be,  at  so-called  peakload  periods,  the 
high  water  periods,  in  which  there  is  al- 
ready In  certain  parts  of  the  year  a  sur- 
plus of  power  generated  by  the  Bonne- 
ville system.  That  is  not  firm  power; 
that  is,  it  is  not  power  that  Is  firm  in 
Its  supply.  It  is  not  power  which  is 
available  12  months  of  the  year.  24  hours 
of  the  day  and  niijht.  In  the  Pacific 
Northwest  there  is  the  problem  of  selling 
surplus  power;  and  with  the  addition  of 
the  Canadian  power  that  will  be  comine 
in  not  too  many  years  hence  as  th*>  dams 
are  developed  on  the  Canadian  side  of 
the  border  on  the  Columbia,  it  is  very 
important  that  all  the  power  be  market- 
able and  made  available  to  the  market 

So  we  have  been  at  woik  for  a  lone 
time  In  trying  to  work  out  with  the  pub- 
lic utility  groups — and  by  that  I  mean 
the  public  power  iiruups  and  the  private" 
electric  companies — an  arrangement 
whereby  this  Canadian  power  and  tl)e 
surplus  Bonneville  power  could  be  trans- 
mitted over  transmission  lines  into  Cali- 
fornia all  the  way  down  U)  L<ds  Angeles 
and  San  Diego.  That  ha.s  -;iven  rise  to 
a  highly  controversial  disputt'  between 
public  E>ower  groups  and  private  power 
groups.  Under  the  Bonneville  Act. 
passed  many  years  asro  under  the  leader- 
ship of  great  liberal  Senators  and  Repre- 
sentatives— in  the  Senate  .such  men  as 
Charles  McNary.  of  my  State,  a  very 
great  liberal  Republican  Hiram  John- 
-son,  of  California:  Geor^'e  Norns,  of  Ne- 
braska; Bob  La  Follette,  of  Wisconsin; 
one  of  the  most  ardent  workers  in  the 
power  field  from  the  State  of  Washing- 
ton. Clarence  Dill;  Burton  K.  Wheeler, 
of  Montana;  Thomas  WaL>h.  of  Mon- 
tana, and  others  I  could  name  As  a 
result,  there  developed  what  has  become 
known  as  the  natior.al  power  policy, 
which  gives  preference  in  the  purchase 
of  power  to  so-called  public  power  dis- 
tricts, agencies,  and  i^roups  Sometimes 
it  may  be  a  municipal  power  organiza- 
tion. It  may  be  an  Rf.A  It  may  be  a 
farmers'  cooperative  It  may  be  an  In- 
corporated public  power  district— and 
there  are  many  of  them  in  the  State  of 
Washington.  There  are  fewer  of  them 
in  the  State  of  Oregon,  which  has  re- 
sulted somewhat  to  our  disadvantage. 

But  no  one  is  to  blame  for  that  except 
the  Oregon  State  Legislature  For  years 
the  senior  Senator  from  Oret^on  and 
other  liberals  in  our  State  have  been  try- 
ing to  persuade  the  Orei^'on  Legislature 
to  establish  a  State  power  at,'ency  that 
could  serve  as  the  purchaser  and  the 


agency  through  which  the  public  prefer- 
ence clause,  that  gives  preference  to  pub- 
lic power  uToups  the  ri«ht  to  purchase 
power,  could  be  supervi.sed  Through 
such  an  ai^ency.  we  could  have  obtained 
power  fur  our  StaU."  that  was  lost  to  the 
State  of  Washington,  because  the  State 
of  Washington  has  a  much  laruer  num- 
ber of  -so-called  public  power  i; roups. 
But  that  is  in  the  background  of  this 
controversy. 

I  have  been  subject  to  some  criticism 
becau.se  I  did  not  go  for  a  CV'A.  Oh, 
what  criticism  I  received  for  that.  Some 
years  ago  an  attempt  was  made  to  es- 
tablish a  Columbia  Valley  Authority  on 
the  ba.sis,  in  my  judgment,  of  a  fallacious 
argument  bv  analogy  that  we  ought  to 
have  a  TVA  called  a  CVA  in  the  Pacific 
Northwest - 

Of  course,  the  physical  differences  were 
great.  The  Pacific  Northwest  was  an 
area  of  an  abundance  of  water.  The 
TVA  was  an  area  of  a  shortage  of  water. 
That  physical  fact  made  all  the  ditference 
in  the  world  in  the  opinion  of  the  now 
senior  Senator  from  Oregon,  who.  at  the 
the  time  of  the  controver.sy,  took  the 
position  that  we  did  not  need  a  CVA,  but 
needed  a  pooling  policy — which  is  what 
the  B'lnneville  Act  envisioned— whereby 
private  utilities  and  public  utilities  \\ould 
have  an  equit-able  .share  of  a  common 
supply  of  power.  That  supply  would  be 
put  into  a  common  pool,  and  the  jmblic 
Ijreference  clause  would  operate  with  re- 
gard to  that  pool;  but  after  the  public 
power  customers  had  been  taken  care 
of.  the  private  utilities  were  given  as- 
surance that  they  would  have  an  equi- 
table share  of  the  [X)Wer  to  starve  cus- 
tomers who  wished  to  be  served  by  private 
utilities  instead  of  public  utilities. 

That  became  the  program  in  the  Pa- 
cific Northwest  prior  to  tlie  Eisenhower 
administration.  The  interesting  thing  is 
that  in  those  years  it  was  a  hot  issue  in 
my  campaign  of  1944.  1950,  19.56;  and  in 
1962  there  was  still  .some  discu.ssion  of 
it,  but  the  issue  had  changed  slightly, 
as  I  shall  point  out  in  a  moment. 

The  people  of  my  State  supported  my 
position  in  regard  to  the  development  of 
a  pool  of  power,  with  an  equitable  dis- 
tribution of  the  power  out  of  that  pool 
to  the  private  utilities  and  to  the  public 
utilities,  with  the  public  preference 
clause  always  to  remain  inviolable. 

In  the  Eisenhower  administration 
there  came  the  development  of  the  no- 
torious partnership  scheme,  under  which, 
year  after  year,  the  Ei.senhower  admin- 
istration .sent  to  Congre.ss  a  budget  cut- 
ting out  recomm*'ndfd  provisions  for  the 
building  of  hydroelectric  dams  in  my 
State  unless  we  would  agree  to  the  part- 
nership scheme 

Do  not  forget.  Mr.  President,  these 
were  multipun>ose  dams  Under  the  El- 
senhower .scheme  the  American  taxpay- 
ers would  pay  for  all  the  nonreimbur.sa- 
ble  costs  of  the  multipurpose  dam.s — 
that  is.  for  the  flood  control.  irrii,'ation, 
reclamation,  and  recreational  features — 
and  then  they  would  turn  over,  in  effect, 
at  bus  bar — that  is.  at  the  generator 
site — power  generated  by  the  streams 
belonging  not  to  the  private  utilities,  not 
to  the  Eisenhower  administration,  but  to 
the  then   170   million  American  people. 
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I  announced  at  the  ver>-  beginning  of 
the  Eisenhower  administration  that  thev 
would  ^-et  by  with  that  scheme  over  mv 
[K)litical  dead  body,  and  I  did  not  intend 
to  die  politically  ver>'  soon. 

So  year  after  year  during  the  Eisen- 
hower administration  we  took  the  fight 
before  the  Appropriations  Committees  of 
the  House  and  the  Senate.  The  result  is 
that  dam  after  dam  is  rising  to  its  eco- 
nomic majesty,  not  on  a  partnership 
basts,  but  on  the  basis  of  being  a  dam 
that  belongs  to  all  the  taxpayers  of  the 
UniU^d  States. 

I  .said  in  the  Senate  not  long  ago  that 
one  of  the  richest  com(>ensations  I  have 
received  in  my  public  service  was  when 
earlier  this  year,  I  delivered  a  speech  at 
the  dedication  of  Cougar  Dam,  a  great 
multipurpose  dam  in  my  State.  The 
fK^wer  resources  of  that  dam  would  have 
now  belon;;ed  to  the  private  utilities  for 
their  selfish  profitmaking  interests  if  i 
and  th(xse  who  supported  me — my  pres- 
ent ci>lh'ai^ue  I  Mrs.  Neuberger  1  and  her 
late  husband.  Dick  Neuberger.  who  pre- 
ceded her— liad  surrendered  to  that  raid 
uix;n  the  rights  of  the  American  people 
tliat  the  Eisenhower  administration 
tried  to  k'et  by  with. 

Dick  Neuberger  said  at  that  time  that 
the  Eisenhower  proposal  was  that  the 
American  taxiiayers  buy  the  cow  for  the 
piivate  utilities  and  then  let  the  private 
utilities  milk  her.  That  was  a  pretty 
Kovd.  de.sciiptive  explanation  of  the 
Ei.s«'nhower  .scheme. 

Green  Peter  is  another  dam  now  on 
its  way  to  completion.  The  Eisenhower 
administration  tried  to  make  it  a  part- 
nership dam  but  we  prevented  it. 

The  John  Day  Dam  is  one  of  the 
great  dams  of  the  Pacific  Northwest.  It 
was  a  dam  that  the  Eisenhower  admin- 
istration tried  to  give  away,  so  far  as  its 
power  resources  were  concerned,  to  the 
private  utilities  for  a  pittance.  The 
partnership  scheme  would  have  had  the 
private  utilities  pay  a  pittance  for  the 
great  power  resources  they  would  get 
under  that  .scheme. 

I  mention  that  because  it  is  in  the 
background  of  the  controversy  that  has 
developed  over  the  Intertie  Prior  to  the 
Eisrnliower  administration  the  private 
utilities  had  not  only  come  to  accept  the 
pooling  principle,  but  had  become  en- 
tiiusiastic  about  it.  The  pooling  prin- 
ciple, they  learned,  as  some  of  us  had 
rold  them  during  the  years  of  contro- 
versy over  It,  was  to  be  to  their  great 
economic  advantage.  They  could  not 
profiteer  under  it,  but  they  would  make 
good  money  under  it. 

The  int*M-estin«  thing  is  that  during 
the  years  of  operation  of  the  so-called 
pooling  principle,  the  private  utilities  did 
very  well  A  good  many  of  their  officers 
liave  told  me  how  much  they  appreciated 
the  fi'riht  I  had  made  for  the  pooling 
principle  The  president  of  one  of  the 
yreat  western  private  utilities,  with 
whom  I  had  battled  over  the  power  issue, 
after  he  retired  came  to  the  Capitol  and 
had  lunch  with  me  one  noon.  He  said, 
Now  that  I  have  retired.  Senator,  there 
is  something  I  want  to  tell  you.  You 
and  I  had  many  differences  of  opinion 
and  engaged  in  a  good  many  controver- 
sies over  power  issues,  but  I  want  you 
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t.  know  that  if  l'  had  been  the  Senator 
frnm  Oregon  during  those  years.  I  would 
have  voted  exactly  the  same  way  you 
voted  on  those  power  issues.'' 

Of  course,  he  represented  a  private 
tiiitv  I  recognize  his  obligation,  as  the 
nriident  of  that  company,  to  get  for 
thecompany  what  he  thought  he  could 
Tpt  without  commiting  any  crime— al- 
though that  is  sometimes  a  relative 
t^rm  when  we  are  dealing  with  the  ques- 
tion of  whether  or  not  a  policy  of  mo- 
nopolv  is  in  the  public  interest. 

Why  should  a  private  utility  be  given 
control  of  the  electric  power  that  is  gen- 
prated  bv  a  multipurpose  hydroelectric 
dam''  That  kind  of  dam  is  a  people's 
dam  which  means  a  dam  that  is  owned 
bv  ail  the  taxpayers.  Do  not  forget  that 
the  navigable  streams  and  rivers  on 
which  the  dams  are  built  belong  to  all 
the  people  of  the  country.  They  do  not 
belong  to  the  people  of  Oregon,  Washing- 
ton or  California.  Sometimes  partisans 
in  my  State  -seem  to  think  that.  They 
seem  to  think  my  obligation  in  the  Sen- 
ate IS  to  uet  for  the  people  of  Oregon 
whatever  I  can  get  for  them,  whether 
they  are  entitled  to  it  or  not.  But,  Mr. 
President.  I  have  always  taken  the  posi- 
tion that  I  sit  in  the  Senate  as  a  Senator 
from  Oregon,  not  merely  for  Oregon,  but 
as  a  Senator  from  Oregon  for  the  Nation. 
I  have  never  campaigned  without  mak- 
ing that  point  in  the  campaign, 

I  know  the  history  of  our  constitu- 
tional system,  and  I  know  that  is  the 
kind  of  Senate  our  constitutional  fathers 
provided  for.  When  we  pass  judgment 
on  an  issue  from  the  standpoint  of  the 
question  whether  the  issue  is  in  the  best 
interest  of  the  country  as  a  whole,  we 
automatically  do  the  best  thing  for  our 
States,  because  anything  which  is  not  in 
the  best  interest  of  our  country  cannot 
be  in  the  best  interest  of  our  States. 

That  does  not  mean  that  I  do  not  also 
fight,  and  fight  hard,  for  benefits  for 
my  State  when  those  benefits  are  con- 
sistent with  the  public  interest. 

Therefore,  in  a  situation  such  as  the 
one  I  am  discussing  tonight,  we  are  deal- 
ing with  a  mixed  problem.  The  develop- 
ment of  hydroelectric  power,  by  a  public 
or  private  utility  in  my  State,  is  of  great 
economic  concern  to  the  people  of  my 
State  I  have  the  duty  of  seeing  to  It 
that  they  receive  fair  play  and  fair  deal- 
ing. 

However.  I  will  not  overlook  the  fact 
that  if  we  turn  over  to  a  private  utility 
the  power  generated  at  a  public  dam,  at- — 
bus  bar — that  means  at  the  damsite — 
and  the  power  taken  at  that  site  is  trans- 
mitted over  private  utility  transmission 
lines,  with  no  public  control  In  regard 
to  those  lines,  w^e  might  as  well  turn  the 
dam  over  to  the  private  utility.  Who- 
ever controls  the  transmission  lines  con- 
trols the  dam. 

There  has  developed  through  this  his- 
toric struggle  in  the  Pacific  Northwest 
what  is  known  as  the  grid  system;  that 
is,  a  gridiron  system  of  transmission 
lines — public  transmission  lines  and 
private  traiismission  lines.  Under  the 
pooling  arrangement,  for  which  I  have 
always  stood,  wheeling  agreements  were 
entered  into.  I  take  the  position  that 
this  is  intermingled  power.     Wheeling 
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agreements  wheel  the  power  over  trans- 
mission lines  from  damsite  to  the  con- 
sumer— stove,  refrigerator,  or  industrial 
plant.    I  have  always  insisted  that  such 
wheeling  agreements  must  be   reason- 
able,  and  that   the  charge   for   trans- 
mitting the  power  must  be  fair,  equi- 
table, and  reasonable,  in  accordance  with 
the  standards  which  have  developed  as 
words  of  art  in  the  power  business.    Such 
agreements  are   subject,   of   course,   to 
regulation  by  regulatory  bodies  or  of- 
ficials, sometimes  known  as  public  utility 
commissions  or  power  commissions — go- 
ing by  varied  names — w-ho  see  to  it  that 
a  fair  rate  of  return  is  made  available  to 
the  company  which  transmits  the  power 
or,  In  the  case  of  a  private  dam,  or  a  low- 
head  dam,  the  company  which  generates 
power  in  the  first  place  and  transmits  it. 
In  the  controversy  over  the  develop- 
ment   of    the    intertie — which    means 
transmission   lines   which   connect   the 
dams  in  the  Pacific  Northwest  with  the 
consuming    areas   in    Sacramento.    San 
Francisco,  Los  Angeles,  and  San  Diego — 
the  controversy  has  been  over  who  will 
really  control  the  lines.     Those  of  us 
who,  over  the  past  several  months,  have 
raised  serious  doubts  about  the  arrange- 
ment that  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior, 
Mr.  Udall,  has  been  seeking  to  negotiate, 
have  taken  the  position,  until  recently, 
that  we  would  not  agree  to  the  approval 
of  his  plan,  because  in  our  judgment,  as 
the  plan  first  came  to  us.  it  was  weighted 
to  the  advantage  of  private  utilities. 

He  does  not  like  to  hear  me  say  that. 
Probably  the  position  I  have  taken  ex- 
plains why  he  has  followed  a  certain 
course  of  action  in  regard  to  a  news  re- 
lease which  came  from  the  Department 
of  the  Interior  on  July  29.  and  which  I 
shall  criticize  before  I  finish. 

My  colleague,  the  junior  Senator  from 
Oregon  [Mrs.  Neuberger],  and  I  have 
stood  shoulder  to  shoulder  in  opposition 
to  the  Department's  plan  for  an  intertie 
arrangement,  until  the  latest  proposal 
was  made,  which  we  now  heartily  ap- 
prove. 

I  say  most  respectfully  that  others  m 
Congress  from  some  of  the  Western 
States  approved  the  Udall  plan  from  the 
beginning.  Therefore,  there  has  devel- 
oped a  little  controversy  over  this  issue 
among  some  of  the  representatives  in 
both  Houses  from  various  Western 
States. 

If  we  are  to  have  protection  of  the 
consumer  interest,  we  must  have  a  pres- 
ervation of  the  public  preference  clause. 
That  is  a  principle  which  has  existed 
ever  since  the  time  of  McNary.  Hiram 
Johnson,  La  Follette.  Norris.  Dill. 
Wheeler,  and  the  others  who  worked 
with  Franklin  Roosevelt  in  developing 
the  national  power  policy,  which  was 
finally  written  into  what  became  known 
as  the  Bonneville  Act.  We  must  have 
continued  protection  of  the  public  pref- 
erence clause,  which  gives  first  right  to 
purchase  the  power  to  public  power 
groups;  that  is,  by  municipally  owned 
powerplants,  by  a  farm  cooperative  plant, 
or  by  a  State  public  power  group.  There 
has  been  no  real  trouble  about  that,  be- 
cause there  has  always  been  sufficient 
power  for  the  private  power  utihties  to 
get  a  fair  share.  However,  it  is  neces- 
sary to  have  the  public  preference  clause 


to  stop  the  private  utilities  from  squeez- 
ing out  the  public  power  groups. 

Although  the  private  utilities  still  sell 
approximately  83  percent  of  the  power 
generated  in  this  country,  they  become 
very  much  concerned  over  any  power  be- 
ing sold  under  a  public  ownership  pro- 
gram. That  is  a  long  story,  which  I  shall 
not  go  into  tonight.  However,  I  wished 
to  mention  it  in  passing.  It  is  necessary 
to  have  not  only  the  public  power  uref- 
erence  principle,  but  also  the  public 
power  yardstick  for  the  determination  of 

rates. 

Let  me  digress  long  enough  to  say  that 
the  public  should  not  swallow  the  tax 
baloney  of  the  private  utilities,  to  the 
effect  that  they  ought  to  be  preferred 
because  they  pay  taxes.  They  do  not 
pay  a  cent  of  taxes.  The  consumers  of 
their  power  pay  every  cent  of  the  tax, 
because  it  is  included  in  their  rates. 

The  tax  baloney  in  the  high-priced 
advertisements  of  the  private  utility  cor- 
porations in  the  glossy  magazines,  which 
are  charged  off  to  advertising  expenses, 
but  which  amount  to  nothing  more  than 
political  propaganda  against  public  ow^n- 
ership  of  power  by  the  various  public 
power  groups,  is  sliced  pretty  thin,  be- 
cause the  so-called  taxes  that  they  pay 
are  paid  by  the  ratepayers,  „he  consum- 
ers of  their  power. 

When  we  take  into  account  the  taxes 
for  which  they  are  credited,  the  fact 
remains  that  the  public  power  groups 
supply  their  consumers  with  power  at  a 
much  lower  rate.  The  result  has  been 
that  over  the  years  they  have  forced  the 
private  utilities  to  charge  lower  rates 
than  they  otherwise  would  have  charged. 

If  one  would  know  the  difference  be- 
tween the  rate  policies  of  the  public 
power  group  and  those  of  the  private 
power  group,  all  that  is  necessary  Is  to 
take  a  large  area  in  which  there  is  noth- 
ing but  private  power,  and  no  public 
power,  and  see  what  the  difference  In  the 
rate  is,  compared  with  the  rate  In  an 
area  in  which  there  Is  both  public  power 
and  private  power.  The  interesting  thing 
Is  that  the  competition  between  the  pub- 
lic group  and  the  private  group  always 
results  in  the  private  utility  charging  a 
rate,  although  usually  somewhat  higher, 
at  least  much  nearer  the  public  power 
rate  than  in  an  area  where  the  private 
utility  has  a  monopoly,  with  no  public 
power  group  present.  That  Is  the  his- 
tory of  this  great  fight.  That  Is  known 
as  the  public  power  yardstick.  If  there 
Is  not  a  public  power  yardstick  to  hold 
In  check  the  ratemaklng  of  the  private 
power  utilities,  the  poor  consumer  will 
pay  through  the  nose. 

So  we  have  Insisted  that  In  any  Inter- 
tie arrangement,  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  shall  be  required  to  enter  into 
an  agreement  or  to  offer  Congress  an 
agreement  that  will  protect  the  public 
power  yardstick.  I  say  with  sadness  to- 
night that  we  have  had  much  difficulty 
with  Secretary  of  the  Interior  Udall  over 
that  point,  for,  In  the  judgment  of  some 
of  us.  If  we  had  swallowed,  hook,  line, 
and  sinker,  the  Intertie  agreement  that 
the  Department  of  the  Interior  first  of- 
fered, it  would  have  been  to  the  great 
advantage  of  private  utilities  and  to  the 
disadvantage  of  public  power  groups.  We 
had   some   difficulty    with   him    several 
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months  ago  in  re«?ard  to  another  ar- 
rangement he  eiiteri'd  inio,  m  the  Colo- 
rado case.  A  mistake  was  made  there. 
and  I  said  so  at  the  time  I  opixjsed 
it  at  the  time.  But  the  agreement  went 
through. 

When  I  saw  the  development  of  the 
same  pattern  in  connection  with  the 
Pacific  Northwest  and  the  west  coast 
case,  I  made  up  my  m;nd  that  I  would 
stop,  or  help  to  stop,  if  I  could,  a  repeti- 
tion of  that  pattern  I  suppose  that,  as 
a  result,  I  could  not  win  a  popularity 
contest  in  the  Department  of  the  In- 
terior; but  that  does  not  bother  me  in 
the  least.  I  know  that  as  a  result  of  the 
fight  that  some  of  us  made  against  the 
first  proposal  in  regard  to  the  intertie 
for  the  west  coast,  we  have  helped  to 
produce  a  change  in  that  program,  so 
that  now  we  can  approve  the  proKram. 
But  without  that  finding,  the  changes 
never  would  have  been  made 

I  speak  respectfully  of.  but  in  disagree- 
ment with,  the  Administrator  of  the 
Bonneville  Power  Administration,  Mr 
Charles  Luce,  for  he  has  been  the  key 
negotiator  for  the  Department  of  the 
Interior,  with  the  exception  of  Mr.  Udall 
himself.  We  have  had  conferences  with 
him  time  and  time  again  My  adminis- 
trative assistant.  Mr.  Bers?,  and  Senator 
Neubercer's  administrative  assistant, 
Mr.  Tupling,  have  met  with  Mr.  Luce 
time  and  again.  Those  two  able  admin- 
istrative assistants  have  met  not  only 
with  Mr.  Luce,  but  also  with  representa- 
tives of  the  Department  of  the  Interior. 
sometimes  singly,  and  sometimes  with  a 
group  from  the  Department 

We  have  kept  the  Department  of  the 
Interior  fully  informed  at  all  times  in  re- 
tiard  to  our  po.nts  of  disagreement  con- 
cerning the  intertie  proposal  of  Mr.  Udall 
and  Mr.  Luce  as  first  made,  and  we  have 
also  kept  them  informed  as  to  our  dis- 
agreement with  subsequent  modifications 
of  the  so-called  intertie  agreement.  I  am 
not  one  to  claim  a  cause- to-effect  rela- 
tionship in  such  a  matter  as  this  I 
merely  state  my  opinion,  which  is  that  if 
the  junior  Senator  from  (Oregon  'Mrs 
Netjberger],  the  senior  Senator  from 
Oregon,  and  Repre.sentative  Mess,  of 
California,  for  example,  and  as  to  .some 
of  the  points,  the  senior  Senator  from 
Washington  (Mr  MagnvsonI.  and  oth- 
ers, had  not  raised  .serious  questions 
about  the  Depart.ment  of  the  Interior 
program,  we  would  not  have  a  proi'ram 
tonight  that  is  as  acceptable  as  the  one 
that  is  about  to  be  offered  to  Congress 
and  which  the  Department  of  the  Inte- 
rior, through  Secretary  Udall  publicly 
announced  on  July  29 

On  July  4,  at  Coos  Bay.  Oreg  .  the  an- 
nual convention  of  the  Oregon  Demo- 
cratic Party  was  held  The  speaker  at 
the  banquet  was  A.ss;stant  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  Kenneth  Holum,  an  able 
dedicated  public  .servant^  a.s  is  Secretary 
Udall.  The  interesting  thing  is  that 
.some  persons  .see:n  ui  think  that  one 
cannot  have  per.sonal  professional  dif- 
ferences over  the  mer.ts  of  issues  with 
Government  officials  and  be  professional 
about  it.  but  that  if  one  disagrees  with 
Mr  Udall  or  with  Mr  Holum.  as  I  have 
on  this  matter  from  time  to  time,  he  is 
conducting  some  kind  of  personal  ven- 


detta. Nonsense  I  have  high  respect 
for  Mr.  Udall.  as  well  as  for  A.ssistant 
Se'cretary  Holum.  I  believe  that  until  re- 
cently they  were  dead  wrong  in  their 
uidgment  in  the  handling  of  the  intertie 
issue  on  the  west  coast,  along  with  the 
.Administrator  of  the  Bonneville  Power 
Administration.  Mr  Luce. 

Mr  President.  I  shall  be  found  work- 
ing siioulder  to  shoulder  with  them  on 
the  next  issue,  tf  we  find  ourselves  in 
agreement  on  the  merits  I  shall  be 
found  taking  a  position  of  opjwsitlon  if 
I  find  them  to  be  wrong,  as  I  believe  thev 
were  at  the  beginning  of  the  intertie 
issue 

In  order  to  have  a  public  p<iwer  yard- 
stick check,  it  was  es.sential  that  there 
be  a  Government -built  transmission  line 
owned  by  the  taxpavers  of  the  ITnited 
States  from  Hoover  Dam  down  into  Ne- 
vada and  Arizona  The  Senators  from 
Nevada  fMr.  Bibi.e  and  Mr  Cannon  1 
loined  us  in  that  position  The  chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions, the  Senator  from  .Arizona  I  Mr. 
Hayden)  likewise  agreed,  as  will  be  seen 
in  a  moment  from  certain  correspond- 
ence I  shall  place  in  the  Record  That 
was  a  'must."  But  at  the  beginnin':;  It 
was  not  in  the  Udall  plan  When  the 
next  movement  by  way  of  compromise 
was  offered,  it  was  in  the  Udall  plan  But 
it  contained  a  sleeper"  clause,  it  was 
not  to  be  built  now.  and  the  door  was  to 
be  left  open  or  an  escape  hatch  wis  to 
be  provided,  so  that  if,  as,  and  when  it 
was  built,  it  would  not  foreclose  the  pos- 
sibility that  It  might  be  built  by  a  private 
company.  That  is  having  the  entree 
pas.sed :  and.  as  one  reaches  to  take  the 
plate,  it  IS  taken  away  from  him 

We  said  we  could  not  aeree  to  an  in- 
tertie arrangement  that  did  not  specifi- 
cally provide  for  a  public  poweryardstick 
This  transmission  line  is  essential.  The 
two  Senators  from  Oregon  said  there 
was  another  essential,  and  that  is  that 
the  line  from  the  dam  down  acro.ss  the 
State  of  Oregon  to  the  California  border 
must  be  a  public  transmission  line,  and 
not  a  private  transmi.ssion  line 

If  wp  did  not  do  that,  a  private  utility 
would  take  the  fwwer  at  the  bus  bar  and 
damsite  and  we  would  have  lost  control 
of  the  px)wer  As  I  stated  in  a  speech  on 
this  subject  in  Florida  at  a  meeting  of  a 
public  poAer  conference  one  of  the  pres- 
idents of  a  west  coast  private  utility  com- 
panv  m  an  article  published  in  the  Wall 
Street  Journal  not  .so  many  months  au'o. 
stated  exactly  what  I  have  been  statinu 
for  years:  although  he  put  it  this  way— 
The  group  that  controls  the  transmis- 
sion line  controls  the  works." 

That  is  correct  The  one  that  controls 
the  transmission  line  controls  the  dam 

So  the  two  .Senators  from  Oregon  took 
the  position  th.at  we  would  imt  sit  by  and 
let  a  private  utility  company  obtain, 
under  the  agrnetnent  offered  bv  Secre- 
tary Udall.  the  authority  to  build  the 
transmission  line  from  the  damsite  down 
to  the  California  border  and  think  for  a 
moment  that  we  would  thereby  be  pro- 
tect int:  the  consumers  of  power  m  our 
State 

That  was  quite  a  battle 

I  have  been  lobbied  during  my  20 
years  of  .service  m  the  Senate.     I  have 


heard  all  .sorts  of  fear  arguments  ad- 
vanced.  but  I  have  never  been  lobbied 
more  vigorously  than  when  I  was  lob- 
bied on  that  issue.  But  the  lobbyists 
now  know  that  I  was  lobbied  ineffec- 
tively They  did  not  make  a  dent  and 
I  told  them  with  each  conleience,  You 
have  not  sold  me  " 

I  wi.sh  to  see  that  the  consumers  of  my 
State  are  protected;  and  they  would  not 
have  been  protected  under  the  arrange- 
ment  lirst  propo.sed  by  Udall. 

The  proposal  was  to  enter  into  some 
wheeling  agreements  m  the  future.  They 
promi.se  they  will  protect  the  consumers. 
I  am  not  buying  a  pig  in  a  poke.  We 
do  not  have  the  asreements  now.  We 
should  have  to  have  an  agreement  so  far 
as  I  am  concerned  in  perpetuity,  or  at 
least  for  the  life  of  the  dam  There  is  no 
chance  of  that.  It  is  goim,-  to  continue 
to  require  the  negotiation  of  a  fair  wheel- 
ing agreement.  I  think  Udall  will  insist 
on  that  and  I  shall  support  him  They 
may  get  the  votes  to  beat  me,  but  there 
are  other  places  where  they  can  be  beaten 
if  they  follow  a  course  of  action  that  does 
not  protect  the  public,  and  politicians 
understand  that  language  becau.se  they 
know  that  is  the  ballot  box 

I  have  gone  through  these  political 
wars  before,  and  I  know  that  when  we 
get  this  type  f)f  issue  to  the  voters,  the 
voters  will  stand  with  me.  because  they 
know  I  am  fighting  for  their  legitimate 
economic  rights. 

So  the  two  Senators  from  Oregon  in- 
sisted on  that.  Such  protection  is  in  the 
final  agreement  now — the  final  plan 

We  insisted  on  some  other  adjust- 
ment's. But.  of  course.  I  do  not  have 
newspaper  support.  Before  the  final  ar- 
rangement was  entered  Into,  the  buz- 
zards of  the  press  of  my  State  felt  they 
had  a  dead  carca.ss  to  feast  upon,  so  they 
started  writing  editorials. 

Mr.  President.  I  should  like  to  go  back 
for  a  moment  and  tell  about  the  visit  to 
our  .State  of  the  Assistant  Secretary  of 
the  Interior,  Mr.  Holum — I  did  not  finish 
that  story. 

At  the  Democratic  Convention  on  July 
4,  at  Coos  Bay.  Mr  Holum  was  the  prin- 
cipal speaker.  I  had  been  advi.sed  that 
one  of  the  things  he  proposed  to  do  was 
to  .sell  the  Udall  plan. 

Beins  our  guest.  I  thought  he  should 
be  forewarned,  it  being  my  privilege  to 
introduce  him  So  in  my  Introduction 
I  thou^'ht  he  should  know,  and  I  told  him, 
that  both  Senators  from  Oregon  were 
unalterably  opposed  to  the  plan. 

There  were  many  other  things  he 
planned  t«  di.scuss.  and  he  di.scussed 
them.  Ho  .said  very  little  about  the  Udall 
plan,  under  tho.se  circumstances,  be- 
'ause  we  had  already  told  him  that  that 
afternoon  the  Democratic  Convention 
had  unanimously  gone  on  record  in  sup- 
port of  the  position  taken  by  the  two 
Senat<^)rs  from  Oregon  in  regard  to  the 
mtertie.  So.  as  hi.s  liost.  I  informed  him. 
and  I  was  very  polite  to  him  by  advising 
him  of  the  situation. 

I  noticed  that  after  July  4  there 
seemed  to  be  a  great  recognition  on  the 
part  of  Mr.  Luce,  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  Mr.  Udall.  and  the  A.ssistant 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  Mr.  Holum, 
that  the  Udall  plan  was  unacceptable  to 


the  two  Senators  from  Oregon  as  it  was 

'^kJTvcIuvu  to  the  buzzards  of  the 

1«  who   have   been   disappointed   so 

''unv  time.s  over  the  last  20  years  that 

JSy  carca.ss  whs  not  yet  ready  to  feast 

"''on  Julv  30.  1964.  the  Oregonian  wrote 

"editorial  entitled  "L.B.J.  Helps 
Trtertie  '  I  a^k  unanimous  consent  to 
bftve  the  editorial  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

LB.J    Helps   Intertie 

President  Jolinson  has  been  skittish  about 
hi.  Northwest-Southwest  transmission  In- 
:„.,'  beciuise  It  pleased  tbe  private  utilities 
.nri  the  city  of  Los  Angeles  municipal  utility 
hu' was  opposed  by  Gov.  Pat  Brown  of  Cali- 
fornia and  some  elements  of  the  public  power 
movement. 

The  President  asked  Representative  Chet 
HoLinriD  of  CiiUfornla,  a  top  hand  In  power 
and  nuclear  energy  fields,  to  try  to  compro- 
mise the  program  to  everyone's  satisfaction 
while  Congress  was  in  recess  for  the  Repub- 
•ican  National  Convention.  A  series  of  meet- 
ing at  congressional  and  State  levels 
brought  modification  of  the  Department  of 
Interior's  proposals. 

Governor  Brown  and  the  public  power  dis- 
sidents did  not  get  their  all-Federal  line 
from  the  Columbia  to  northern  California. 
But  ttiey  were  assured  of  more  surplus  Co- 
lumbia "power  and  recognition  of  growth 
needs  of  public  agencies  In  northern  Califor- 
nia, via  private  power  segments  of  the  lines. 

President  Johnson's  approval  of  the  $700 
million  Interregional  transmission  program 
Wednesday  should  give  It  the  needed  boost 
for  congressional  appropriations  to  begin  the 
Federal  portions.  It  should  be  noted  that 
one  all-Federal.  750.000-volt,  direct  current 
line  from  the  Columbia  to  Hoover  Dam  on 
the  Colorado  has  always  been  In  the  plan. 
Also  that  the  Federal  Bonneville  Power  Ad- 
ministration will  build  and  operate  the  sec- 
tions of  tl.e  other  750.000-volt,  direct  cur- 
rent line  and  one  of  the  500.000-volt  alternat- 
ing current  lines  to  the  Oregon  border,  and 
the  second  500.000-volt  alternating  current 
line  from  the  Columbia  to  Round  Butte  Dam 
on  the  Deschutes,  where  private  utilities 
would  Uike  over.  Thus,  BPA  controls  the 
source  and  initial  transmission  of  Federal 
surplus  power  southward. 

The  President  is  right  in  saying  that  this  Is 
•a  new  era  of  cooperation  between  private 
and  public  power  in  the  United  States."  The 
Government  will  invest  only  $300  million  of 
the  1700  million  estimated  cost.  Non-Federal 
uUlltles.  both  privately  owned  and  publicly 
owned,  will  finance  the  major  share  remain- 
ing 

Before  acting  on  appropriations  to  start 
the  Ftxieral  share  of  the  program.  CX>ngresfi 
has  obligated  it.self  to  adopt  the  Bonneville 
Marketlne  Act  amendment  which  has  been 
deadloc-ked  In  conference  committee.  This 
act.  to  (protect  both  regions  against  raids  on 
power  that  Is  not  surplus  to  regional  needs, 
should  be  cleared  now  that  major  elements 
have  bforf  satisfied. 

We  are  un.ible  to  understand  the  negative 
attitude  of  Senators  Morse  and  Neuberceb  of 
Oregon  on  the  intertie  program,  which  will 
permit  utilization  of  wasted  power,  keep 
Boniunille  rates  at  a  minimum,  and  provide 
the  N.irthvvest  with  a  reverse  flow  of  energy 
from  the  Southwest  when  needed  In  low- 
flow  perhxls  of  the  Columbia.  Unlike  Sena- 
tors Jackson  and  Macnitson.  of  Washington, 
who  have  been  active  in  advancing  the  pro- 
gram, perhaps  they  Just  haven't  taken  the 
time  to  understand  It. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Apparently  they  were  of 
the  opinion  that  the  original  Udall  plan 
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was  going  through.    The  last  paragraph 
of  the  editorial  reads : 

We  are  unable  to  understand  the  negative 
attitude  of  Senators  Morse  and  Neuberger 
of  Oregon  on  the  intertie  program  which  will 
permit  utilization  of  wasted  power,  keep 
Bonneville  rates  at  a  minimum,  and  provide 
the  Northwest  with  a  reverse  fiow  of  energy 
from  the  Southwest  when  needed  in  low-flow 
periods  of  the  Columbia.  Unlike  Jackson 
and  Magnuson  of  Washington,  who  have 
been  active  In  advancing  the  program,  per- 
haps they  Just  haven't  taken  the  time  to 
understand  It. 

Of  course,  what  bothers  the  Oregonian 
is  that  we  understood  it  too  well.  We 
were  too  wise  to  the  tactics  of  the  private 
utilities.  Unfortunately,  we  had  come 
to  find  it  necessarj'  to  be  wise,  also,  to  the 
tactics  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
and  the  Administrator  of  the  Bonneville 
Administration. 

The  Oregonian  had  to  eat  crow  fast,  for 
the  very  next  day,  Friday,  July  31.  it 
contained  another  editorial,  which  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Federal  Line  Extended 
Horse  trading  in  Washington,  D.C.  left  us 
behind  In  yesterday's  editorial  on  the  North- 
west-Southwest Intertie.  There  is.  after  all 
to  be  an  all-Federal  line  from  the  Columbia 
River  power  system  as  far  s^s  Round  Moun- 
tain in  northern  California.  Taking  off  from 
the  500,000-volt,  alternating  current  line  at 
Round  Mountain  and  extending  to  Cotton- 
wood, to  connect  with  the  Central  Valley 
project,  will  be  a  newly  proposed  230,000-volt 
Federal  line.  The  rest  of  the  500,000-volt 
alternating  current  line  will  be  built  south- 
ward by  California  Power  Pool  private 
utilities. 

This  was  explained  in  news  stories  In  late 
editions  of  the  Oregonian,  but  the  editorial 
did  not  catch  up  to  the  news. 

The  basic  program  of  Federal  and  non- 
Federal  cooperation  In  construction  of  the 
four  major  intertie  lines,  plus  California  and 
Arizona  extensions,  was  preserved  In  the 
plan  finally  agreed  upon  and  endorsed  by 
President  Johnson.  The  program  merits 
support  of  Oregon  Members  of  Congress  for 
It  will  benefit  the  Northwest  as  much  as  the 
Southwest. 

Mr  MORSE.  What  this  yellow  sheet 
did  not  tell  the  readers  of  Oregon  was 
that  the  two  Senators  from  Oregon  had 
been  working  and  fighting  for  months  for 
exactly  those  protections  in  the  intertie 
program.  We  had  to  fight  for  those  pro- 
grams I  say  regretfully,  over  the  opposi- 
tion of  Bonneville,  the  Department  of 
the  Interior,  and  some  Representatives  of 
Congress  in  both  Houses. 

The  final  program  provides  for  the 
Hoover  line.  The  final  program  provides 
for  the  public  line  across  Oregon  and 
into  California.  It  will  be  possible  to 
carry  out  the  policy  for  which  the  senior 
Senator  from  Oregon  has  fought  for 
more  than  20  years.  He  fought  for  it  in 
the  State  of  Oregon  before  he  came  to  the 

Mr.  President.  I  always  document  my 
charges.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
a  letter  to  the  editor  of  the  Oregonian 
which  I  wrote  under  date  of  August  4 
in  answer  to  the  editorials  that  I  have 
just  alluded  to. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 

was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 

as  follows:  ,        „^  ,„^^ 

JtJLT  22,  1964. 

Hon.  Carl  Hayden, 

Chairman,  Senate  Appropriations  Commit- 
tee, New  Senate  Office  Building.  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 
Dear  Senator  Hayden:  As  you  know,  Sec- 
retarv  of  the  Interior  Udall  states  in  his 
recornmendations  to  you  relative  to  Pacific 
Intertie  transmission  that,  of  the  four  trans- 
mission lines  which  will  extend  across  the 
State  of  Oregon,  three  will  be  owned  by  the 
United  States,  and  that  appropriations  re- 
quests for  them  are  now  pending.  The  Sec- 
retary states,  further,  that  although  the 
fourth  line,  a  500-kllovolt  alternating  cur- 
rent circuit  between  the  Columbia  River  and 
Klamath  Falls,  Oreg.,  Is  not  actually  needed 
at  the  present  time,  he  has  already  selected, 
and  plans  to  commit  the  Government  to,  a 
non-Federal  contractor  to  build  and  own 
this  line.  No  plans  have  been  made  to  ex- 
plore the  possibility  of  getting  Federal  funds 
for  its  construction. 

Insofar  as  the  fourth  line  Is  not  actually 
needed  at  this  time,  and  wUl  not  In  any  case 
be  constructed  until  after  next  year  at  the 
earliest,  we  respectfully  submit  that  sound 
public  policy  dictates  the  postponement  of 
a  commitment  regarding  the  ownership  of 
this  line  until  (1 )  it  has  become  necessary 
to  build  it,  and  (2)  the  Secretary  has  ex- 
plored the  possibility  of  obtaining  Federal 
funds  for  its  construction. 

Under  the  Secretary's  proposal,  this  fourth 
line  would  be  built  by  a  private  utility  from 
Round  Butte.  Oreg..  to  the  Oregon-California 
border  and  by  the  California  Power  Pool 
south  to  Los  Angeles.  North  of  the  Cali- 
fornia border,  this  line  lies  wholly  within 
the  Bonneville  Power  Administration's  legal 
marketing  area.  There  are  strong  argu- 
ments In  support  of  Federal  ownership  of 
all  high-voltage  lines  of  this  character 
within  the  Columbia  River  system's  primary 
market. 

We  firmly  believe  the  final  decision  re- 
garding the  ownership  of  this  line  can 
properly  be  deferred  without  prejudice  to 
any  non-Federal  bidder,  and.  In  the  Interest 
of  the  State  of  Oregon,  should  be  deferred 
until  the  alternative  of  Federal  ownership 
has  been  explored,  especially  In  light  of  the 
absence  of  any  Immediate  need  for  this 
particular   line. 

May  we  assure  you,  furthermore,  that  this 
suggestion  relative  to  the  decision  on  owner- 
ship of  this  line  in  no  way  represents  a 
modification  of  the  previous  record  which 
we  have  made  In  regard  to  the  Intertie 
proposal. 

We  still  hold,  without  reservation,  that 
the  minimum  requirements  for  the  accept- 
ance of  any  proposal  are:  (1)  a  specific 
commitment — during  this  session  of  Con- 
gress and  before  a  commitment  on  any 
non-Federal  construction — on  the  construc- 
tion of  an  all -Federal  line  from  The  Dalles 
to  Hoover  Dam,  and  (2)  the  working  out  of 
strong,  explicit  transmission  rate  controls. 
This  latter  minimum  requirement  can  be 
satisfied  by  the  establishment  of  specific 
guidelines  to  any  subsequent  contracts  for 
the  wheeling  of  power  over  the  non-Federal 
segments  of  the  Intertie,  together  with  pro- 
visions that  any  such  contracts  be  made 
public  and  lie  before  the  Senate  for  at  least 
60  days  before  they  are  made  effective. 

We  know  that  you  and  the  other  members 
of  your  committee  will  give  this  matter  your 
very  careful  consideration,  and  we  thank  you 
for  your  very  kind  attention  to  our  recom- 
mendations. 

With  best  personal  regards. 
Cordially, 

Maukine  B.  Netjberger, 

17. S.  Senator. 
Waykx   Morse, 

U.S.  Senator. 
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Mr.  MORSE.    In  part,  the  letter  reads:      Oregon    'Mrs.    Nel-bergerI.    also    made     imum  requirement  can  be  saii;.fleci  by  th. 

her   position  clear,   which   was   that   we     establishment  of  specific  guidelines  to  mt 


To  the  Editor,  tot  Oregon ian 
Portland,  Oreg. 


any 


joined  forces  In  support  of  an  attempt  to  subsequent    contracts    for    the    wheeling  of 

Dear  Sn:  With  reference  to  your  editorial  get    these    improvrmcnt.s    into    the    final  P''*';^''^^'''  the  non-Federal  segments  of  y^ 

of  July  30  on  the  prop<:)6ed  Pacific  North-  agreement.     Thev  were  put  In  the  final 

'*'^*Vi*'^fi°*'*^°'''w*^^^  electrical  intertie,   I  agreement.     Her  letter  makes  clear  pub-  I  say  to  the  everlasting  credit  of  Mr 

would  like  to  maXe  prefect  y  clear  the  rec-  ,.,,..     v                    .     .i                    „  t'HoIi  o.^h  ^f,•   t  h^-,  tu^t  ..,  .1      ^       *^ 

ord  which  I  have  established  over  the  pa^t  ^^^^^^  ^'^«  ^J'^^  ^'''  supports  the  proi^ram^  Ldall  and  Mr.  Luce  that  m  the  final  ar- 

several  montha  on  this  vitally  Important  m-  Secretary  Udall  knew  It  before  he  issued  rangements  which  they  have  made  with 

sue.  the  presvS  release  to  which  I  shall  turn  the  private  utilities  they  have  written  In 

It  U  Indeed  true  that  this  monumentous  to  shortly  But  before  I  do  that.  Mr  protection  in  regard  to  wheeling  charges, 
project,  If  properly  otitrMiied  and  used,  President,  I  wish  to  complete  my  docu-  although  in  Januan,-  I  shall  introduce  a 
would  be  of  tremendous  value  to  the  people  mentation  of  the  position  that  the  two  bill— and  I  think  other  Senators  will  co- 
of  the  Northwest  It  la  also  true,  however,  Senators  from  Oregon  have  taken  in  this  sponsor  it  with  me— that  will  require anv 
l^^^H^^f/.T/'-'.H  ""'n'."'''*  f^'^  ^kI'II^'  controversy  with  the  Department  of  the  rate  agreement  to  be  on  the  table  for  60 
would  amount  to  the  selling  of  our  birth-  ^^^^^^^^^^.  "^  days  before  the  two  committees  of  th! 
right  for  a  tnese  of  p<Jttage  For  If  these  ahi^  uoi .  o  »  j  .1  tj  ••>-^'a  ui  me 
tranamlMlon  lines  were  to  be  constructed  Under  date  of  July  22.  1964,  Senator  Senate  and  tlie  House  before  they  be- 
without  the  maintenance  of  the  public  pow-  Neubercer  and  I  sent  a  joint  letter  to  come  finally  eflective.  That  is  the  way 
er  "yardfltlck"  principle  by  the  construction  Hon  C.KHi  H.AVDEN.  of  the  Senate  Appro-  to  provide  a  check  to  give  the  greatest 
of  at  least  one  Federal  line,  and  without  an  priations  Committee,  on  this  subject,  assurance  of  protection  to  ihe  paying 
assurance   that   the   public    preference   cus-  The  lette'"  reads'  consumer. 

tomers  In  the  Northwest  will  be  protected  In  senator  Hayden     As  vou  know   Sec-  ^  ^^^*^^^  »  part  of  the  sentence  which 

subsequent  contracts   between   the  Govern-  ucar  s-enator  mayden^  as  you  Know,  aec-  t  i,„. .„„,,.,. ,,hv  r.-nd 

menTlnd  private  pv^wer  companies,  then  thU  ^"'"-y    ''^    '^'    ^"^"'«^    ^dall    states    In    his  Iha\eaw(ad>   rtad. 

otherwise   meritorious   pro'ect    would   result  recommend, aions  to  y<ni  relative  to   Paclflc  Hiis  latter  nuninuun  requirement  can  be 

in  the  control  of  our  hydroelectric  power  by  Int^"'^  transmission  that,  of  the  four  trans-  satisfied    by    the    establishment    of    specific 

the  private  power   companies   In   California  mission   lines   which   will   extend   across    the  guidelines   to  any  subsequent   contracts  tat 

The    June    30    rep-.rt    U,    the    Conifress    on  ^^^^  ^^  Oregon,  three  will  be  owned  by  the  the  wheeling  of  power  over  the  non-Fedenil 

the  Intertie  from   riecretajv   of   the  Interior  tJnlted  States,  and   that  appropriations  re-  segments  of  the  unertle.  together  with  pro- 

Udall   conuined    no   assurance    that   North-  quests  for  them  are  now  pending     The  Hoc-  visions    that    any    such    contracts   be   made 

west   public  preference   ruit^^^mers  would   be  retary    states,    further,    that    although    the  public  and  lie  before  the  Senate  for  a  lens: 

protected  and  no  assur.mce  that  at  least  one  fourth   line,   a   500-kllovoIt   alternating   cur-  60  days  before  they  are  made  effective 

of    the    four    lines    would    be    Federal.      For  ^^^^  circuit  between  the  Columbia  River  and  We  know  that  you  and  the  other  members 

that   reason,   I   pointed  out   on   the   floor  of  Klamath  Falls.  Oreg.  is  not  actually  needed  of  your  committee  will  give  this  matter  you.' 

the  Senate  on  July   2  and  July  9  that  the  ^^  "^^  present  time,  he  has  already  selected,  very  careful  consideration,  and  we  thank  you 

report  of  the  Secretary  was  Inadequate,  that  '^'^^  plans  to  commit  the  Government   to.  a  for  your  very   kind  attention  to  our  recom- 

it  was  not  in  the  best  interest  of  the   peo-  non-P'ederal  contractor  to  build  and  own  this  mendatlons. 

pie  of  Oregon,  and  that  it  must  be  amended  "ne      No  plans  have  been   made  to  explore  with  best  personal  regards, 

to  Insure  adequate  protection  to  the  Inter-  the  possibility  of  getting  Federal  funds  for  Cordially. 

ests  of  the  people  of  Oregon  before  I  could  Its  construction  Macrine  B.  NEfBERCER. 

support  It.  Insofar  as  the  fourth  line  Is  not  actually  US    Senator. 

As   the   result    of    the    efforts    of    those    of  needed    at    this    time,    and    will    not    In    any  Wayne  Morse. 

us  In  Congress  who  share  this  view.  Secre-  case  be  constructed  until  after  next  year  at  U  S    Senator. 

tary  Udall  amended  his  proposal  on  July  29  the    earliest,    we    respectfully    submit,    that 

to  include  an  all-Federal  line  from  the  sound  public  policy  dictates  the  postpone-  Mr  President,  ull  the  same  date,  July 
Dalles  Dam  to  H. H:\er  Dam,  as  well  as  a  Fed-  ment  of  a  commitment  regarding  the  owner-  22.  I  wrote  a  letter  to  the  President  of 
eral  line  Into  Central  V.illey.  Calif  Its  the  ship  of  this  line  until  (li  It  has  become  the  United  States  111  keeping  with  pro- 
amended  proposal  to  which  President  John-  necessary  to  build  It.  and  i2)  the  Secretary  tocol,  I  shall  not  read  the  letter  or  insert 
son  gave  his  backing  on  July  30  has    explored    the    possibility    of    obtaining  it  In  the  RECORD.     I  only  wish  the  RECORD 

I    continue    to    malntiiln    that    additional  Federal  funds  for  its  construction.  ^  show  that  in   mv  letter  to  the  Presl- 

provlslons  would    be  helpful   to   Insure  pro-  Under  the  Secretary's  proposal,  this  fourth  ^„  \    r  „^     clear'to  the  President  the 

tectlon    of    preference    customers    In    future  i,ne  would  be  built  bv  a  private  utility  from  J     j    i, ?hI  ^^^1^^^^^^  tiVo.  T  ,vo.  moHn! 

contract3.      Such    assurances    could    be    pro-  Round  Butte.  Oreg  .  to  the  Oregon-California  ba.sis  of  the  objectlon.S  tha    I  \UIS  making 

vlded  by  the  requirement  that  all  such  con-  border    and    by    the    California    Power    Pool  ^t  that  time  to  the  Udall  propo.sal.    In 

tracts    lie    before    the    Congress   for   60   days  south  to  L^)S  Angeles     North  of  the  California  my  judgment,  the  ultimate  results  speak 

before  being  made  effective,  or  by  reviews  of  border,  this  line  lies  wholly  within  the  Bon-  fnr  themselves 

such   contracts   by    the   Government    Opera-  neville  Power  Administration's  legal  market-  Mr     President     from   the    verv   begin- 

tions  Committees  of  both  Houses.  mg   area       There    are    strong    arguments    In  nlng  of  this  controversy  the  two  Senators 

I  digress  from  the  letter  loni?  enough  support  of  Federal   ownership  of  all   high-  f,.,^,^    Oregon— and   let   the   Record  to- 

to  point  out  that  I  want  the  Record  to  !,"''''«1  ""^f  "^  '^'''  character  within  the  myhi  show  it  to  the  people  of  our  State- 
„K^..,  »»_  ~u»  .u  .  T  u.  Columbia  River  systems  primary  market  ,  "^  .  .  ..,  r  .1  _  »  .. 
Km  ^  .^^  ^  I  '''T  '^^''T'--  '''''^  ^  We  firmly  believe  the  final  decision  regard-  ^'^'^  ^''i^  ^^"'";^'  ^^'^^^  ^»'/*\':  f^'"^" 
biU  Will  be  introduced  And  once  again  j^g  ^^^  ownership  of  this  line  can  properiv  be  ^lon  of  the  great  power  protection  pro- 
Members  of  Congress  will  have  an  op-  deferred  without  prejudice  to  any  non-Fed-  gram  of  the  Pacific  Northwest  which  was 
portunity  to  stand  up  and  be  counted  as  eral  bidder,  and.  in  the  interest  of  the  State  enacted  in  the  passage  of  the  Bonneville 
to  whether  or  not  they  want  to  continue  of  Oregon  should  be  deferred  until  the  al-  Act.  \\  hich  has  meant  .so  much  to  the 
to  vote  to  protect  the  power  policy  of  ternate.e  of  Federal  ownership  has  been  ex-  de\elopment  of  the  private  economy  of 
this  country  that  ha.s  existed  for  manv  pi'^red  especially  in  light  of  the  absence  of  ihe  Pacific  Northwest, 
years.  It  was  brought  into  being  under  ^"^'  '"^"^'"dlate  need  for  this  particular  line  Despite  the  false  propaganda  of  the 
the  great  leadership  of  Franklin  Roose-  ^'^  "^'^  **^"''*  y'"   furthermore,  that  this  pj-jvate    utilities,    the    greatest    boon  to 

velt.  assisted  by  a  group  of  liberal  Re-  f^fn'oVTh^!   une  In  Tn  T.TTn'r^^Z^l'."'  Private  enterprise  in  the  Pacific  North- 

„,.i,it_ „j    1  u        1    »^                 ^  ship    of    this    line    In    no    way    represents    a  '^          ,        ,                   „_                 ,         ,           .u. 

pubhcans  and   liberal   Democrats  modification  of   the  previous   record  which  ^^^^t  In  the  past  3o  years  has  been  the 

Mt.  President.  I  said  further  in  the  we  ha\e  made  in  regard  to  the  intertie  pro-  development  of  public-owned  multi- 
letter:  posal  purpo.se  hydroelectric  dams.    If  any  Sen- 

I  am  hopeful  that  the  regional  preference  We  still  hold,  without  reservation,  that  the  ator   thir.ks   I  am   mistaken   about  that, 

bill.  8.    1007,  which   Insures   that  Northwest  minimum   requirements   for    the   acceptance  I  suggest  that   he  come  out  and  talk  to 

consumers  will  ge'   first  call  on  power  pro-  nf  anv  proposal  are:    (Da  specific  commit-  the    businessmen    operating    their   busi- 

fn''a*llfJ*'*t^°'r*^^'*'"""'°"^^"''"^'*  ment-durlng   this   .session   of   Congress   and  j^ps^es    in    the    economic    shadows    of   8 

Th^nfw  J?oLi7s    ne-  e^the-ess   a  .re.t  """""^   ^,^°"^""'^'"^"^   "",  '»"'^,  non-Federal  Bonneville  or  a  McNary  or  a  Hoover  or 

ine  new  proposal  .a.  ne.ertne.ess,  a  great  construction — on  the  constructli^n  of  an  all-  „                                 *^  .1,        »i_              „»  „,,h 

improvement    over     the     original    and     goes  Federal  line  from  The  Dalles  to  Hcx>ver  Dam  ^  Cougar  or  any  of  the  other  ^^l<^at  pub- 

much  further  In  assuring  that  the  Interests  llcly  owned    hydroelectric   dams,     ihey 

of  the  Oregon  power  consumers  will  be  pro-  Mr   President,  this  was  the  same  posi-  will  state  that  they  would  not  be  operat- 

tected:  I  therefore  support  It  tion     that     Senator     Hayden,     Senator  lug  their  businesses  there  if  it  were  not 

Sincerely.  Bible,  and  Senator  Cannon  took.  fur  the  public  power  yardstick  that  has 

Wayne  Mouse  Continuing  With  the  letter—  been  made   possible  by   the  building  of 

Mr.  President,  In  a  letter  to  the  editor,  (2)  the   working   out   of   strong,   explicit  these  peoples  dams,  as  I  call  them,  that 

my  junior  colleague,  the  S<.'nator  from  transmission  rate  controls     This  latter  min-  have  forced  the  holding  down  of  rates 
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rate  that  provides  for  a  fair  return 
">^I:  investment,  and  not  a  gouging 
°"n,rn  not  a  profiteering  return,  not  a 
''  Sgher  than  is  justified,  which  would 
S^he  case  if  we  just  left  the  area  to  the 

Kot  only  has  the  program  worked  to 
^hrbenefit  of  the  businessman  and  the 
H.nsphold  consumer,  but  the  interesting 
S  is  that  there  have  been  no  greater 
S ciaHes  than  the  private  utilities 
themselves.  When  the  representatives 
,t  m  ones  office,  they  will  say  so.  In 
flrt  manv  have.  In  this  controversy  I 
^Is  not  opposed  by  outstanding  private 
nfUitv  executives.  They  know  me  too 
ttpll  '  Thev  know  they  can  always  count 
In  me  to  fight  for  them  in  seeing  to  it 
Siat  thev  get  a  fair  return.  They  also 
know  tha^  there  is  nothing  they  can  do 
or  sav  that  will  change  my  course  of  ac- 
rion  so  far  as  concerns  protecting  the 
coivsumcrs  from  a  private  utility  monop- 
oly and  their  getting  control  of  public 
n^wer  at  the  busbar  of  a  pubUc  dam. 

So  I  wish  the  people  of  my  State  to 
know  that  the  two  Senators  from  Ore- 
gon have  been  in  the  thick  of  tiie  con- 
troversy lor  many  months  past,  ever 
since  Udall  ar.d  Luce  first  proposed  a 
so-called  intertie  program. 

In  fairness  to  them.  I  extend  to  them 
my  heartiest  congratulations  and  my 
compliments.  In  behalf  of  the  people  of 
my  State.  I  extend  to  them  my  sincere 
thanks  for  finally  negotiating  a  program 
that  is  very  acceptable. 

I  thank  such  leaders  on  the  House  side 
as  Representative  Moss,  of  California, 
with  whom  I  work,  with  whom  I  con- 
fer and  witli  whose  views  I  completely 
aeree.  He  is  a  California  Representative 
battling  away  from  the  standpoint  of  the 
legitimate  rights  of  California. 

I  express  my  appreciation  to  Governor 
Brown  of  California  for  his  imwilllng- 
ness  to  .'^wallow  hook.  line,  and  sinker 
the  Udall-Luce  proposal  as  it  was  first 
presented.  I  am  a  little  disappointed 
that,  as  a  result  of  an  oversight.  I  should 
like  to  believe,  the  Department  of  the 
Interior,  over  the  signature  of  the  OfBce 
of  the  Secretary.  Mr.  Udall.  issued  a 
press  release  under  date  of  July  29.  Note 
the  date  and  note  the  sequence  of  these 
dales.  Note  that  the  protests  of  the  two 
Senators  from  Oregon  were  made  to  the 
chairman  of  the  Senate  Appropriations 
Committee  on  July  22.  The  letter  of  the 
senior  Senator  from  Oregon  to  the  Pres- 
ident of  the  United  States  is  dated  July 
22.  The  previous  statements  of  the  sen- 
ior Senator  from  Oregon  on  the  floor  of 
the  Senate  and  the  junior  Senator  from 
Oregon,  along  with  the  senior  Senator 
from  Oregon  before  the  Senate  commit- 
tee, were  prior  to  July  22. 

On  July  4.  at  the  Democratic  Party 
convention  m  Oregon,  in  which  this  is- 
sue was  raised,  the  senior  Senator  from 
Oregon  stated  his  position  on  the  merits 
of  the  lisue.  which  resulted  in  the  unani- 
mous vote  of  that  convention  in  support 
of  the  position  of  the  two  Senators  from 
Oregon.  That  was  also  long  before  July 
29.  At  the  beginning  of  this  year  this 
controversy  started.  There  has  been  a 
consistent  record  on  the  part  of  the  two 
Senators  from  Oregon. 

Mr.  President,  the  fact  that  we  have 
disagreed  with  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
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terior  and  his  Bonneville  Administrator, 
Mr.  Luce,  is  no  indication  that  we  did 
not  cooperate  with  them. 

To  the  contrary,  we  presented  our  dis- 
agreements in  the  form  of  pleas  for  co- 
operation, rather  than  controversy,  and 
finally  ended  with  a  final  agreement  of 
which  we  approve. 

On  July  27,  Mr.  Udall  sent  to  the  Sena- 
tor from  Arizona  [Mr.  Hayden]  and 
Representative  Mahon  a  letter  setting 
forth  their  last  proposal  which  became 
an  acceptable  one  for  the  intertie.  It  is 
this  proposal  to  which  Mr.  Udall  refers 
in  his  press  release  of  July  29.  that  I  shall 
come  to  in  a  moment.  At  this  point  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  insert  in  the 
Congressional  Record  the  letter  of  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  Senator 
Hayden  and  Mr.  Mahon  dated  July  27. 
1964. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows : 
U.S.  Department  of  the  Interior. 

Office  of  the  Secretary, 
Washington.  D.C..  July  27. 1964. 
Hon.  Carl  Hayden  and  George  Mahon. 
Chairmen,  Appropriations  Committees,  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States,  Washington, 
DC. 

Dear  Senator  Hayden  and  Mr.  Mahon  :  As 
a  result  of  conferences  between  Senators  and 
Congressmen  from  Western  States  Interested 
In  the  Pacific  Northwest-Pacific  Southwest 
Intertie.  we  have  been  asked  two  questions: 

1.  Could  our  report  of  June  24.  1964.  to  the 
House  and  Senate  Appropriations  Commit- 
tees, as  amended  July  21.  1964.  be  further 
amended  to  Include  an  all-Federal  tie  be- 
tween the  Federal  Columbia  River  power  sys- 
tem and  the  Federal  Central  Valley  project 
power  system? 

2.  If  so,  what  plan  of  service  would  ac- 
complish this  objective  most  economically? 

The  ansv/er  to  the  first  question  Is  yes, 
and  this  letter  may  be  regarded  as  such  a 
further  amendment.  Otir  report  to  the  Ap- 
propriations Committees  dated  June  24.  1964, 
Is  based  upon  our  understanding  of  the 
criteria  that  Congress  asked  us  to  apply  in 
negotiations  with  non -Federal  entities  for 
construction  of  the  intertie  lines,  see  con- 
ference committee  report  accompanying 
H.R.  9140.  House  Report  No.  1027.  December 
11,  1963.  If  It  Is  now  determined,  as  a  mat- 
ter of  policy,  that  the  Intertie  program  in- 
clude an  all-Federal  tie  between  the  Colum- 
bia and  the  Central  Valley,  our  report  can 
be  amended  accordingly. 

The  answer  to  the  second  question  is  that 
an  all-Federal  tie  between  the  Columbia  and 
Central  Valley  systems  can  be  accomplished 
most  economically  if  the  Bureau  of  Reclama- 
tion constructs  a  500-kllovolt  line  from  the 
California-Oregon  boundary  Into  Round 
Mountain  station  about  100  miles  south  of 
the  State  boundary;  and  from  Round  Moun- 
tain, a  230-kilovolt  line  to  Cottonwood  sta- 
tion, where  It  would  connect,  directly  and  in- 
directly, with  five  existing  Federal  230-kllo- 
volt  lines  now  carrying  Shasta  and  Trinity 
power  southward  to  Tracy.  Such  a  line 
would  be  an  extension  Into  northern  Cali- 
fornia of  the  Bonneville  500-kllovolt  line 
proposed  for  construction  from  John  Day 
Dam  to  the  California-Oregon  boundary. 
The  approximate  cost  to  the  Bureau  of  Rec- 
lamation of  such  lines,  including  substation 
additions.  Is  $20,300,000.  To  start  construc- 
tion of  such  lines  In  fiscal  year  1965,  the  Bu- 
reau would  require  an  additional  appropria- 
tion of  $500,000. 

The  modification  of  our  Intertie  report  to 
include  construction  of  a  Federal  500-kllo- 
volt line  from  the  California-Oregon  line  to 
Round  Mountain,  and  a  230-kUovolt  exten- 


sion into  Cottonwood,  requires  negotiation 
of  certain  additional  agreements  with  other 
utilities  whose  facilities  would  be  affected, 
for  example : 

1.  P.O.  &  E.'s  agreement  would  be  needed 
to  Interconnect  the  Bureau's  500-  and  230- 
kilovolt  lines  at  P.O.  &  E.'s  Round  Mountain 
station,  and  the  Bureau's  230-kllovolt  line 
at  its  Cottonwood  station. 

2.  A  long-term  agreement  with  P.O.  &  E. 
whereby  the  Bureau's  500-  and  230-kllovolt 
lines  would  be  operated  in  parallel  with  the 
company's  500-kllovolt  lines,  and  system  and 
capacities  on  the  Bureau  and  company  lines 
between  the  Oregon  boundary  and  Tracy 
would  be  pooled.  The  capacity  of  the  500- 
kllovolt  transmission  line  to  be  constructed 
by  the  Bureau  from  the  Oregon  border  to 
Round  Mountain  shall  be  made  available, 
first,  for  the  Bureau's  own  uses  up  to  400 
megawatts  and  the  balance  of  the  capacity 
in  said  line  shall  be  made  available  to  carry 
out  the  proposal  of  the  companies  Including 
the  fulfillment  of  obligations  of  the  compa- 
nies thereunder. 

3.  Agreement  between  the  Bureau  and  the 
California  companies  for  equitably  sharing 
the  wheeling  revenues  payable  by  the  State 
and  SMUD.  and  for  reducing  the  companies' 
wheeling  charges  to  the  Bureau  for  service 
to  Tracy.  It  may  be  necessary  to  adjust  the 
charge  to  the  State  and  SMUD,  depending 
upon  the  result  of  further  negotiations. 

4.  Agreement  by  the  Pacific  Power  &  Light 
Co.  and  the  Portland  General  Electric  Co. 
regarding  their  participation  in  the  Intertie 
plan. 

5.  Agreement  by  the  California  companies 
not  to  withdraw  the  other  features  of  their 
proposal,  including  support  for  The  Dalles- 
Los  Angeles  750-kllovolt,  direct-current  line, 
and  service  to  SMUD  and  the  State  of  Cali- 
fornia. 

In  connection  with  our  recommendation 
to  Congress  that  either  the  Los  Angeles  De- 
partment of  Water  &  Power  or  the  South- 
ern California  Edison  Co.  construct  the 
direct  current  tie  between  the  Hoover  and 
Sylmar  direct-current  terminals,  further 
negotiations  will  also  be  necessary. 

We  cannot  say  at  this  time  whether  all  of 
these  agreements  could  be  obtained  on  satis- 
factory terms  if  the  Intertie  plan  were  thus 
amended.  If  funds  are  appropriated  for  such 
a  line,  we  will  use  our  best  efforts  to  obtain 
the  agreements. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Stewart  L.  Udall, 
Secretary  of  the  Interior. 


Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  the  pro- 
gram outlined  in  that  letter,  which  was 
the  Department's  last  proposal,  is  quite 
different  from  the  earlier  proposals 
which,  over  the  months,  my  colleague, 
the  Senator  from  Oregon  [Mrs.  Neu- 
berger],  and  I  opposed. 

A  press  release  was  issued  by  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior  from  the  Office 
of  the  Secretary  July  29,  1964,  entitled 
"Pacific  Northwest-Pacific  Southwest  In- 
tertie Program  OK'd  by  Federal,  State, 
and  Private  Parties." 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  en- 
tire press  release  be  inserted  at  this  point 
in  the  Record,  without  my  reading  it. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  press  re- 
lease was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Pacific    Northwest -Pacific   SotrrHWSST   In- 
tertie Program   OK'd   by   Federal,   State, 

AND  Private  Parties 

Secretary  of  the  Interior  Stewart  L.  Udall 
today  announced  that  all  parties — private, 
municipal.  State,  and  Federal — have  reached 
agreement  on  a  plan  for  construction  and 
use  of  the  biggest  single  electric  transmission, 
program     ever     conceived     in    the     United 
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states — the  Pacific  Northwest-Paclflc  South- 
west Intertie. 

He  said  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  today 
sent  to  the  Congress  a  request  for  $45  5  mll- 
lloti  to  start  construction  this  year  of  the 
Federal  portions  of  three  of  the  four  lines, 
Including  txjth  dlrect-curren:  lines 

This  program's  provision  f  ir  direct-current 
transmission  Is  a  hlstury-makini?  step  that 
will  put  the  United  suites  in  the  forefront 
In  world  electric  transmission  technology. 

The  four  lines  extending  fr'ni  the  Ccjlum- 
bla  River  In  the  State  of  Washington  to 
Hoover  Dam  on  the  Color<ido  and  to  L<>s 
Angeles  and  other  points  in  California  will 
carry  more  than  4  million  kll-jwatts  of  wwer 

This  Is  equivalent  to  the  output  of  two 
Grand  Coulee  dams  or  equal  to  the  dally 
power  needs  of  six  San  Francisco  s,  or  five 
Wcwshlngton.  DCs. 

These  four  lines  will  tie  together  electric 
systems — public  and  private — extending 
from  Seattle  to  Los  Angeles  and  Phoenix  and 
will  Integrate  the  biggest  hvdro  system  In 
America  (the  Bonneville  Pi -.ver  Administra- 
tion), the  biggest  municipal  system  'the 
Los  Angeles  Department  oi  Water  and 
Power),  and  the  largest  single  private  sys- 
tem In  the  United  States  i  the  Pacific  Gas 
&  Electric  Co.). 

They  will  provide  benefits  to  consumers  In 
11  Western  States.  Including  the  customers 
of  248  rural  electric  cooperatives  and  mu- 
nicipal  ssytems    and   other    public   agencies 

They  win  help  provide  a  market  for  Ca- 
nadian treaty  power  In  the  early  years  when 
It  'Aill  be  surplus  to  North'Aest  needs 

They  will  end  the  waste  of  kilowatts  In  the 
Pacific  Northwest,  save  exhaustible  fviels  In 
the  Southwest,  and  promote  maximum  elec- 
trical efficiency.  This  Is  conservation  In 
action. 

Two  of  these  lines  will  be  direct  current 
transmission.  Includlr.g  the  one  ail-Federal 
line  from  the  Dalles  Dam  between  Washing- 
ton and  Oregon  to  Hoover  Dam. 

This  Is  a  top  example  .if  public  and  private 
utilities  and  State  and  Federal  Government 
cooperation.  It  has  two  principal  virtues 
It  reflects  the  diversity  of  ownership  of  elec- 
trical facilities  In  this  country  And  It  pro- 
vides built-in  protection  against  monopoly. 

The  total  Investment  will  be  approximately 
t7u0  million  with  the  Federal  Government's 
share  about  $300  million  The  benefits  are 
boundless. 

Secretary  Udall  said  the  agreement  as 
reached  today  calls  for  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment to  buUd  an  additional  l.'?4  miles  of  line 
In  northern  Callf^)rnla.  directly  Unking  the 
Federal  Columbia  River  power  system  with 
the  Federal  Central  Valley  project  In  Cali- 
fornia. 

He  said  the  amended  Intertie  plan  had  been 
agreed  to  by  Governor  Bn^wn  .jf  California, 
the  California  congressional  delegation,  the 
California  private  utilities,  and  other  key 
persons. 

"We  believe  our  amended  plan  will  now  be 
approved  by  Congress  and  :unds  appropriated 
th:.-(  year  to  start  construction  of  the  Federal 
portions,"  Udall  said 

.^s  originally  proposed  to  Corgrefs.  the 
California  private  utilities  would  have  built 
all  of  the  intertie  f.iri:itles  In  northern  Cali- 
fornia. Now  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation  will 
build  a  101-mlle  leg  of  one  500  000-volt  al- 
ternating current  line  from  the  Oregon  bor- 
der to  Round  Mount.iin,  Ca:,f  ,  and  the  Pa- 
cific Gas  St  Electric  Co  will  construct  the 
remainder  of  this  line  to  points  south  The 
Bureau  also  will  build  a  33-mlle  tap  at  230.000 
volt-  from  Round  Mountain  to  its  Cotton- 
wocxl  substation. 

It  will  Increase  the  Federal  Government's 
Investment  In  the  Intertie  by  approximately 
$20  million— from  about  $280  million  to 
about  $300  million,  Secretary   Udall  said 

The  full  Intertie  package  consl.sts  of  four 
major  lines  from  the  Columbia  River  to 
southwest  points  and  three  shorter  inter- 
connecting lines. 


Two  of  the  big  Unea  will  transmit  direct 
current  at  750.000  vults — the  world's  long- 
est direct-current  lines  One  will  be  all 
Federal.  exttMiding  8:30  nUies  from  the  Dalles 
D.im  on  the  Columbia  River  to  Hoover  Dam 
on  the  Colorado  River  The  other  will  be 
built  Jointly  by  the  Government  and  the  city 
of  Lo6  Angeles  827  miles  from  The  Dalles  to 
L<>fi  Angeles 

The  southern  ends  of  the  two  direct-cur- 
rent lines  will  be  tied  together  by  a  shorter 
750.000-vuIt  direct-current  line  In  the  future 
and  will  be  built  either  by  the  city  of  Los 
Angeles  or  the  Southern  California  EdLson  Co 

Two  345,000-volt  lines  also  will  be  built 
from  Hoover  Dam  to  Phoenix,  one  by  the 
Bureau  of  Reclamation  and  the  other  by  the 
.■\rlzona   Public   Service  Co 

The  other  two  major  lines  will  be  500.000- 
volt  alternating-current  lines  from  the  Co- 
lumbia River  to  the  vicinity  of  Lt*  Angeles, 
serving  northern  and  central  California 
points  on  the  way  These  lines  will  be  built 
Jointly  by  the  Federal  Government  and  the 
private  utilities 

Secretary  Udall  warmly  praised  all  partici- 
pants m  the  final  round  of  negotiations 
which  led  to  the  revised  plan.  He  specifically 
named  Senators  Hayoen.  M.\cnuson.  Jack- 
son. Bible,  and  Kicmel;  Congressmen  Holi- 
FLELD,  SisK,   Moss.   McFali.,  and  Johnson. 

"Congressman  Holifikld  served  as  chair- 
man for  the  final  series  of  meetings, '"  Sec- 
retary Udall  said,  "and  he  deserves  nn  extra 
measure  of  credit  for  helping  reconcile  many 
different  points  of  view" 

Secretary  Udall  also  complimented  repre- 
sentatives of  the  California  private  utilities 
for  "their  cooperation  and  constructive  sug- 
gestions "      He    added: 

"With  this  kind  of  cooperative  spirit  be- 
tween public  and  private  power  we  will  move 
forw.ird  together  to  give  the  American  people 
the  full  benefits  of  electrical  integration  and 
maximum  efficiency  " 

Mr  MORSE.  Mr  Pi'i'sident,  Miv 
Udall  IS  a  bettei-  politician  than  this 
press  release  would  seem  to  indicate. 
Givine:  him  the  benefit  of  every  charita- 
ble doubt,  he  obviously  did  nut  check  the 
press  release  very  carefully  before  it 
went  out.  because  I  refuse  to  believe  that 
he  purpo.sely  and  intentionally  desisned 
the  press  release  to  do  injury  to  the  two 
Senators  from  Orei,Min 

I  am  making'  this  speech  tonight  in 
part  to  attempt  to  offset  that  injury 
and  to  put  tlie  record  straight.  In  one 
l)aragraph  in  the  press  release  he  states: 

Secretary  Udall  warmly  praised  all  partici- 
pants In  the  final  round  of  negotiations 
which  led  to  the  revised  plan  He  specifi- 
cally named  Senators  Hayde.v,  Macnuson, 
Jackson,  Bible,  and  Kithel:  Congressmen 
HoLif  lELD,  Si.sK.  Moss    McFai.i.,  and  Johnson. 

He  may  say — and  it  would  be  factual — 
that  the  individuals  he  named  hold  po.sl- 
tions  on  Senate  and  House  committees: 
but  he  knows  that  thf  negotiations  and 
conferences  involve  representatives  far 
in  e.xcess  of  the  number  of  members  of 
committees.  And  he  is  a  Kood  enouKli 
politician  to  know  that  when  that  pre.ss 
release  hits  the  newspapers  in  Oret;on  it 
will  be  used  by  detractors  to  seek  to  pet 
across  the  false  charue.  "We  told  you 
so.  The  Senator  from  Ore^'on  had  noMi- 
ing  to  do  with  it  Udall  in  effect  .^ays 
so.  He  does  not  even  mention  them  us 
parties  to  the  negotiations." 

Secretary  Udall  can  be  called  bv  the 
two  Senators  from  Orci^on  as  their  wit- 
ness of  the  extent  to  which  he  found 
himself  involved,  and  his  a.sslstants.  Mr. 
Luce  and  Mr    Holum.  found  them.'ielves 


involved,  in  the  negotiations  with  the 
two  Senators  from  Oregon. 

Of  course,  if  he  wanted  to  say,  There 
would  not  have  been  the  aRrerment  that 
I  am  now  announcing  today  if  the  two 
Senators  from  Oregon  had  not  opposed 
my  previous  agreement,"  he  would  be 
correct. 

When  the  Senator  from  Washington 
'Mr  MagnusonI  saw  that  paratzraph.  he 
.said.  "That  is  inexcusable.  There  is  no 
justification  for  his  issuing  such  a  re- 
lease " 

I  make  the  statement  not  only  for  self- 
mterest  alone,  although  self-interest  is 
involved  I  shall  always  defend  myself 
from  this  kind  of  public  relations  on  the 
part  of  buieaucrats  But  I  make  the 
point  also  bfcause  the  people  of  my  State 
are  entitled  to  know  that  the  two  Sena- 
tors from  Oieuon  contributed  a  preat 
deal  t-o  the  development  of  tiie  final 
agreement. 

Mr.  Udall  needs  to  refresh  hi.s  memory 
on  the  politics  he  has  forgotten,  or  the 
politics  he  obviously  forgot  about  when 
he  i.ssued  that  pre.ss  lelease.  because  any 
iwlitician.  any  government  ofTicial,  would 
know  th.iL  puttin;'  out  such  a  rrlea.se  a.s 
that  would  be  interpreti'd  by  the  detrac- 
tors of  the  two  Senators  from  Oregon  as 
evidence  that  the  two  Senators  from  Ore- 
goii  were  not  parties  to  the  weeks  of  ne- 
gotiation and  conference  tliat  led  up  to 
the  final  agreement. 

I  have  made  this  speech  in  order  to 
put  the  record  strain-' ht.  and  I  close  with 
the  suggestion  that,  m  my  judgment.  Sec- 
retary I'dall  needs  a  refresher  course  in 
prnpff  public  relations  with  Congress 


TRANSACTION  OF  ADDITIONAL 
ROUTINE  BUSINESS 

By  unanimous  consent,  the  following 
additional  routine  business  was  trans- 
acted : 


MESSAGE  FROM   THE   HOUSE— 
ENR()LLP:D  BILL  SIGNED 

A  message  from  the  Hou.se  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr  Bartlett.  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the 
Speaker  had  affixed  his  signature  to  the 
following  enrolled  bill.  aiid  it  was  signed 
by  the  Act  ins;  President  pro  tempore 
(Mr.  InouyeI  : 

H  R  10503  An  act  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions for  the  fiscal  years  1966  and  U»67  for 
the  construction  of  certain  highways  in  ac- 
cordance with  title  1'3  of  the  United  States 
Code,  and  for  other  piuixjses. 


REPORT  OF  A   COMMITTEE 

The  following  additior^.al  report  of  a 
committee  was  submitted: 

By  Mr  BYRD  of  Virginia,  from  the  Com- 
mltt-e  on  Pnance.  with  amendments: 

.S  3281  A  hill  to  clarify  the  cmponenta 
or.  and  to  assist  in  tne  manacement  of.  the 
national  debt  and  the  tax  structure  (Rept. 
No    1322). 
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A  tn  authorize  the  employment  of  re- 
■^i  ?.ersonnel  of  the  Board  of  Educa- 
Hnfofthe  District  of  Columbia,  by  the 
SS^pral  Government,  which  was  read 
fulce  by  its  title  and  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  District  of  Columbia. 

See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Morse  when 
hp' introduced  the  above  bill,  which  ap- 
pear under  a  separate  heading.) 

AMENDMENT  OF  FOREIGN  ASSIST- 
ANCE ACT  OF  1961— AMENDMENT 
.AMENDMENT  NO.    1183> 

Mr  MILLER.  Mr.  President.  I  sub- 
m't  an  amendment  to  House  bill  11380. 
"'amend  further  the  Foreign  Assistance 
Act  of  1961.  as  amended,  and  for  other 
Durposes  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  amendment  be  printed  and  lie  on  the 
table,  and  also  that  it  be  printed  in  the 

^  The"'  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  received,  printed,  and 
lie  on  the  table:  and.  without  objection 
the  amendment  will  be  printed  In  the 

REcoari. 

The  amendment  'No.  1183)  was  or- 
dtred   to  he   on   the   table,   as   follows: 

on  pagt'  r2.  'line  23.  add  the  following 
new  FUh.>;e.tlon: 

■igi    In    order    to    encourage    preservation 
of  the  financial   solvency  of   the  United  Na- 
tions which  i.s  belne  threatened  by  the  fail- 
ure of  fiome  member  nations  to  pay  currently 
their   assessments    and  or    contributions    to 
the  United    Nations,    no   as.slstance   shall   be 
furnished  under  the  provisions  of  this  Act, 
to  the  government  of  any  nation  which  Is 
more  tlian  one  year  In  arrears  In  Us  payment 
of  any  as^e.^.';nu•nt  by  the  United  Nations  for 
us  regular  budjtet  or  for  peace  and  security 
operat:<ins.  utilcss  a  report  Is  first  furnished 
by  the  President  to  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign   Relations    of    the    Senate    and    to    the 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives  set- 
ting forth  his  determination  that  such  as- 
sistance  should    nevertheless    be    furnished, 
accompanied    by    the    reasons    for    such   de- 
tenrination,  Including  the  assurance,  If  any. 
given  by  the  government  concerned  of  pay- 
ing   (indpuendently   of   such   assistance)    all 
such  arrear.iges  and  placing  Its  payments  of 
such  a.-:,  es.smcnts  on  a  current   basis,  or  an 
explanation  of  the  unusual  and  exceptional 
clrrum.^tances  which   make    It  economically 
incipable  of  plvlng  such  assurance." 
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ABtlNDMENTS    NOS.     1184    THROUGH     1188, 

INCLUSIVE 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President.  I  send 
to  the  desk  my  third  batoh  of  amend- 
ments to  the  foreign  aid  bill.  I  shall 
have  more  before  the  week  is  over. 

The  amendments  constitute  a  series 
of  policy  amendments.  As  Senators 
know,  I  think  the  foreign  aid  bill  should 
be  amended  In  two  major  ways.  First,  it 
should  be  amended  moneywise,  by  re- 
ducing the  money  authorization  in  the 
bill  to  not  more  than  $3  billion,  which  is 
about  $500  million  too  much,  but  it  is 
at  least  $500  million  less  than  the  ad- 
ministration is  asking  for  in  its  so-called 
barebones  bill,  which  has  a  great  deal 
of  fat  cllnering  to  it  and  I  wish  to  cut  it 
out.  I  believe  we  should  go  $500  mil- 
lion below  $3  billion.  But  I  would  settle 
for  $3  billion. 

I  say  in  answer  to  those  who  say  that 
the  senior  Senator  from  Oregon  never 
compromises  that  I  shall  compromise 
anything  but  a  principle.  This  is  a 
compromise  on  a  financial  amount  be- 
tween $3,500  million  and  $3  billion. 

Equally  important,  and  probably  in 
many  ways  more  important,  I  have  a  set 
of  so-calied  policy  reform  amendments 
that  would  change  foreign  aid  policies  in 
many  respects. 

As  I  said  earlier,  the  State  Depart- 
ment, the  AID  people,  and  the  Pentagon 
are  already  reading  the  handwriting  on 
the  wall.  They  know  that  time  is  with 
the  senior  Senator  from  Oregon.  They 
have  told  him  so.  They  know  that 
sooner  or  later  they  will  have  to  come  to 
it.  They  do  not  wish  to  come  to  it  before 
the  coming  election.  That  would  not  be 
politically  expedient,  although  I  happen 
to  think  that  it  would  be  politically  right 
and  I  would  like  to  see  my  administra- 
tion stay  on  the  side  of  right  rather  than 
to  yield  to  arguments  of  political  ex- 
pediency. 

Mr.  President,  they  are  already  plan- 
ning to  set  up  some  conferences  before 
the  next  foreign  aid  bill  is  sent  to  the 
Congress  to  deal  with  these  policy  and 
financial  questions  which  the  Senator 
from  Oregon  as  set  out  in  his  minority 
views  this  year,  because  those  minority 


views  have  them  troubled.  The  reason 
they  have  them  troubled  is  that  they 
cannot  answer  them  and  they  know  it. 
So,  Mr.  President,  I  have  sent  this  third 
batch  of  amendments  to  the  desk.  I 
shall  probably  have  one  more  batch  be- 
fore the  week  is  out. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendments  will  be  received,  printed, 
and  will  lie  on  the  table. 


GRANTING     OF     LEGISLATIVE     AU- 
THORITY TO  SELECT  COMMITTEE 
ON  SMALL  BUSINESS— ADDITION- 
AL COSPONSOR  OF  RESOLUTION 
Mr.  PROUTY.     Mr.  President,  at  its 
next  printing,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  name  of  the  Senator  from  In- 
diana [Mr.  Hartke]  may  be  added  as  a 
cosponsor  of  the  resolution  (S.  Res.  30) 
granting  legislative  authority  to  the  Se- 
lect Committee  on  Small  Business. 

The  PRESIDING   OFFICER.     With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ADJOURNMENT  TO  10  A.M. 
TOMORROW 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  order  previously  en- 
tered, I  move  that  the  Senate  stand  in 
adjournment  until  10  o'clock  tomorrow 
morning. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  (at  10 
o'clock  and  36  minutes  p.m.) ,  under  the 
previous  order,  the  Senate  adjourned  un- 
til tomorrow,  Wednesday,  August  5,  1964, 
at  10  a.m. 


NOMINATIONS 

Executive  nominations  received  by  the 

Senate  August  4, 1964: 

The  JtJDiciART 

Sidney  I.  Lezak,  of  Oregon,  to  be  U.S.  at- 
torney for  the  district  of  Oregon  for  the  term 
of  4  vears.  vice  Clarence  E  Luckey. 

Robert  P.  Anderson,  of  Connecticut,  to  be 
U.S.  circuit  judge,  second  circuit,  vice  Charles 
E.  Clark,  deceased. 

Robert  C.  Zampano,  of  Connecticut,  to  be 
U  S  district  judge  for  the  district  of  Con- 
necticut, vice  Robert  P.  Anderson,  elevated. 


EXTENSIONS    OF    REMARKS 


Honorable  Clair  Engle 


ADDITIONAL  BILL  INTRODUCED 
Mr.  MORSE,  by  unanimous  consent, 
introduced  a  bill  'S  3078 1  to  authorize 
the  employment  of  retired  personnel  of 
the  P^ederal  Government  by  the  Board  of 
Education  of  the  District  of  Columbia, 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  A.  FERNOS-ISERN 

RKSn.KNr    COMMISSIONER    FROM    PUERTO    RICO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  August  4, 1964 
Mr.  FERNOS-ISERN.  Mr.  Speaker. 
under  leave  to  revise  and  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Congressional  Record,  I 
avail  myself*of  this  opportunity  to  ex- 
press HiV  preat  sorrow^  on  the  passing 
of  my  iiood  friend.  Senator  Clair  Engle. 
of  California.  His  picture  adorns  the 
wall  of  my  office.    It  is  autographed: 

To   my    good    friend.   Dr.   Fernos-Isern.   a 
great  representative  of  the  people  of  Puerto 


Rico — Clair  Engle.  chP.lrman.  House  Commit- 
tee on  Interior  and  Insular   Affairs. 

I  always  found  him  a  congenial  and 
generous  friend. 

I  had  the  honor  of  serving  with  Sen- 
ator Engle  on  the  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs  Committee  from  the  time  that  I 
began  serving  in  Congress  in  1947  and 
until  he  was  elected  to  the  Senate  in 
1958.  He  served  as  chairman  of  this 
committee  during  the  84th  and  85th  Con- 
gresses. It  was  while  Clair  Engle  was 
serving  on  the  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs  Committee  that  three  most 
important  legislative  measures  were 
adopted  relative  to  fundamental  political 
questions  of  Puerto  Rico.  In  1947,  an 
amendment  to  the  Organic  Act  of  Puerto 
Rico  was  adopted  to  make  the  office  of 
Governor  an  elective  office.    In  1950  an 


act  enabling  the  people  of  Puerto  Rico  to 
organize  themselves  politically  under  a 
constitution  of  their  own  adoption  was 
passed.     In  1952.  there  was  passed  the 
joint  resolution  whereby  Congress  gave 
its  approval  to  the  constitution  which 
the  people  of  Puei-to  Rico  had  adopted; 
thus  was  the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto 
Rico    born.     Clair   Fngle   gave   his   full 
support    to   the    elective    governor   bill, 
which  the  late  Michigan  Congressman, 
Fred  Crawford,  had  introduced.    He  gave 
full  support  to  the  Enabling  Act  of  1950 
and  to  the  approval  of  the  constitution 
in  1952,  two  bills  which  I  had  introduced. 
On  the  occasion  of  the  celebration  of 
the  Fourth  of  July,  1950,  in  Puerto  Rico, 
we  traveled  together  to  San  Juan  to  par- 
ticipate in  the  ceremonies  of  the  day;  on 
the  previous  evening  the  President  of  the 
United  States  had  signed  the  bill  for 
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which  we  both  had  fought  so  hard  Clair 
Engle  and  I  were  in  Miami  on  the  mon^- 
ing  of  that  July  4th  and  rtxreivi^  th:} 
news  of  the  Presidents  approval  over 
the  wire.  He  was  as  exultant  as  I  wa-s. 
for  he  always  had  a  xarm  place  in  his 
heart  for  the  pt\)p:e  of  Puerto  Rico 

It  was  with  great  sadnetvs  that  I  fust 
heard  of  his  illness  It  has  been  with 
i^reat  sadness  that  I  have  learned  of  his 
death.  I  am  sure  I  ain  intt'ipretmu'  tb.e 
feelings  of  the  people  of  Puerto  Rico 
when  I  speak  cm  this  (X-casion.  The 
people  of  Puerto  Rico,  in  turn,  have  al- 
ways had  a  warm  place  in  their  hearts 
for  Clair  Engle,  ao  they  do  for  all  our 
friends  who  have  contnbuttKl  to  the  po- 
litical development  of  our  people  and  u.) 
their  attainmeiit  of  tlu-  statu.-,  of  free- 


dom, democracy,  and  dignity  m  which  we 
now  live. 

I  extend   heartfelt   sympathy  to  Mrs 
Engle  and  his  daughter  Yvonne. 


In  Honor  of  Miss  Clara  Booksby 


EXTENSION   OF   REMARKS 

HON.  JAMES  C.  CORMAN 

"t     CAI.IK'JRNI.\ 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVE.^ 

Tuesday.  Augu.^t  4.  1964 

Mr.      CORMAN      Mr.      Speaker,      on 
Au^'ust  28,  1964    tht^  Canoi^'a  Park  Cham- 


ber of  Commerce  will  honor  Miss  Clan 
Booksby  at  a  luncheon  on  the  occasion  of 
her  lOOth  birthday.  Miss  Booksby  will  he 
presented  with  the  distinguished  service 
award  of  the  chamber  of  commerce  In 
recognition  of  he:-  long  service  to  the 
community 

Mi.ss  Booksby  came  to  the  community 
in  1914  She  served  on  the  faculty  of 
the  high  .school  for  25  years  until  her  re- 
tirement m  1939  .Altogether  she  taught 
in  the  Los  AnL;t'les  City  school  system  for 
52  years. 

Miss  Booksby  has  made  a  valuable 
contribution  to  tlu'  growth  of  the  valley 
I  join  with  all  thdSf  honorini;  her  and 
commend  her  for  her  devoted  service  to 
the  youth  of  the  Los  Angeles  area. 


SENATE 

WkDNK.SDVS,   .Vi  (,(  si    ,').    I'M)  I 

The  Senate  met  at  10  o'clock  a  m  ,  and 
was  called  to  order  by  Hon.  Herbert  S 
Walters,  a  Senator  from  the  State  of 
Tennessee. 

The  Chaplain,  Rev.  Piederick  Brown 
Harris,  D.D..  offered  the  followmi: 
prayer: 

Eternal  God.  wlio  hast  set  in  man's 
heart  the  impulse  to  rear  altars  of  pray- 
er and  temples  of  praisf-  Thou  hast 
placed  us  in  a  world  of  beauty  and  won- 
der. In  spite  of  all  the  evils  dealing  with 
.shackles  and  chains  tliar  stalk  the  earth, 
we  thank  Thee  for  human  kindne.ss,  for 
hope  that  shines  ur.dimmed,  for  faith 
that  is  dauntless,  and  for  all  the  quali- 
ties of  high  personality  that  cannot  be 
bought. 

In  the  preservation,  anywhere  in  the 
world,  of  these  virtU'  s.  which  is  our 
high  calling,  grant  us  the  supreme  satis- 
faction that  we  are  on  Thy  side,  O  G(Xi 
of  justice  and  honor  and  freedom. 

As  we  face  all  that  rampant  evil  can 
do  to  thwart  Thy  beneficent  purpose  for 
all  Thy  children,  strengthen  our  arm 
with  the  ancient  a.ssurance  that  though 
a  host  encamp  atiainst  us,  our  heart,s 
shall  not  fear:  though  war  should  rise 
against  us.  even  then  will  we  be  con- 
fident. 

Through  all  that  we  do  or  say  here, 
use  us.  we  pray  Thee,  as  amba.ssadors  of 
good  will,  so  that  at  the  end  of  the  day, 
without  stumblint;  or  stain,  we  m.ay  de- 
serve the  benediction  of  Thy  "Well  done." 

In  the  Redeemer's  name  we  ask  it. 
Amen. 


DESIGNATION    OF    ACllNG    PRESI- 
DENT PRO  TEMPORE 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  following 
letter: 

U  S  Sen.\te. 
President  pri;  tempore. 
Washington.  D  C    August  5,  1964 
To  the  Senate: 

Being  temporarily  ab.-ient  from  the  Senate. 
I  appoint  Hon.  Herbert  s  Wmters.  a  Sena- 
tor from  the  State  'if  Tennes-see.  to  perf i  rm 
the  duties  of  the  Ch-^lr  durlnt;   my  absence 

Lee  Metc^lt. 
Acting  President  pro  tempore 


Mr     WALTERS    th.-reupon    took    the 
chair  as  ActiriL'   President  pro  tempore. 


THE  JOURNAL 


On  request  of  Mr  Mansheld,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  readin;^  of  the 
Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  Tuesday. 

.■\U:4Ust  4.  1964.  was  rii.'-pen.-M'd  with 


ME.SSAGE  FROM  THE   HOUSE 

A  messat;e  from  the  House  .if  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr.  Hackney,  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the 
House  had  passed  the  bill  iS,  479 1  for  the 
relief  of  Chunt;  K  Won,  with  amend- 
ments, in  which  it  requested  the  concur- 
rence of  tile  Senate. 

'I  he  me.ssauie  also  announced  that  the 
House  had  pa.^.sed  the  followim;  bills,  in 
which  It  requested  the  concurrence  of 
the  Senate; 

H  R.  439  An  act  to  provide  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  John  Mulr  National  His- 
toric Site  in  the  State  of  California,  and  for 
other  purposes; 

H  R  946  Au  act  to  auUiorlze  the  estab- 
lishment or  the  Fort  Bowie  National  Historic 
Site  in  the  State  of  Arizona,  and  for  other 
purpijses; 

H  R  3672  An  act  to  provide  for  the  con- 
struction. op>eratlon,  and  maintenance  (jf  the 
Savery-Pot  Htxjic.  Bcjstwlck  Park,  and  Fruit- 
land  Mes.i  participating  reclamation  projects 
under  the  Colorado  River  Storage  Project 
Art: 

H  R  4018  An  act  to  authorize  establish- 
ment of  the  Salnt-Oaudens  National  His- 
toric Site    N  H  ,  and  fur  other  purposes; 

H  R  4242  An  act  to  provide  for  tlie  release 
and  tr;tnsfer  of  all  rlifht.  title  and  interest 
of  the  tJnlted  States  of  America  In  and  to 
certain  tract-s  of  land  In  Pender  County,  N  C  : 

H  H  9180  An  act  to  amend  the  act  of 
.■\ui?-iist  28.  1950,  enabling  the  Secretary  of 
.\grlculture  to  furnish,  upon  a  reimbursable 
basis,  certain  Inspection  services  Involving 
overtime  woric;  and 

HJt.  11211  An  act  to  provide  authority  f^r 
thie  payment  of  certain  amounts  to  offset 
certain  expenses  of  Federal  employees  as- 
signed tn  duty  on  the  California  offshore 
Islands,  and  for  other  purposes 


HOUSE  BILLS  RtJ^ERRED 

The  fiillowintj  bills  were  severally  read 
twice  by  their  titles  and  referred  as  in- 
dicated 

H  R  439  .^n  act  to  provide  fur  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  John  Mulr  National  Historic 


Site  in  the  State  of  California,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

H  R  3672  .\n  act  to  provide  for  the  con- 
struction, operation,  and  in.onten.oice  of  the 
Savery-Pot  Hoolc  Hostwicic  F.iric.  ^md  Prult- 
land  Me.sa  jjartlcipating  recl.imation  proj- 
ects vmder  the  Colorado  River  Storage  Proj- 
ect Act.  and 

HR  4018  An  act  to  authorize  esubllsh- 
ment  of  the  Salnt-Gaudens  National  Historic 
.Site.  N  H  .  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee   on    Interior   and   Insulir  .^!Talr5 

H  R  4242  An  act  to  provide  for  the  rele.ise 
and  transfer  of  all  right,  title,  and  liueres: 
of  the  United  States  of  America  in  and  :u 
certain  tracts  of  land  In  Pender  County, 
N  C  ,   and 

H  R  9180  An  act  to  amend  the  act  of 
August  28.  1950.  enabling  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  to  furnish,  upon  a  reimbursable 
basis,  certain  Inspection  services  involving 
overtime  wc)rk.  to  the  Committee  on  .Agri- 
culture and  Forestry 

H  R  1121 1  An  ;!ct  to  provide  authority  for 
tlie  payment  ol  certain  amounts  to  offset 
certain  e.xpenses  of  Federal  employees  as- 
signed to  duty  on  the  California  offshore  Is- 
lands, and  for  other  purposes,  to  tlic  Com- 
mittee on  Government  Ooeratlons. 


LIMITATION  OF  DEBATE  DURING 
MORNING  HOUR 

On  request  by  Mr.  Mansfield,  ai.d  by 
unanimous  consent,  statements  during 
the  mTrninK  hour  were  ordered  lim,tcd 
to  3  minutes 


coM^^T^'EE  meetings  during 

SENATE  session 

On  request  by  Mr  M.\nsfield.  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  following  sub- 
committees were  author. zed  to  met't  dur- 
int^  the  session  of  the  Senate  today: 

The  Subcommittee  on  Indian  AfTairs  of 
the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
AlTair.s 

The  SulX'omm;ttee  on  Constitutional 
Rights  of  the  Judiciaiy  Committee 

The  Subcommittee  on  Antitrust  and 
Monopoly  of  the  Juduiary  Committee. 

On  request  by  Mr  Mvnsfield,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations  was  authorized  to  meet 
during:  tiie  .session  of  the  Senate  today. 


COMMITTEE  MEETING  DURING  SEN- 
ATE SESSIONS  THIS  WEEK 

On  request  by  Mr    M.\nsfield,  and  by 
unanimous   consent,    the   Subcommittee 


l96Jt 

n  Narcotics  of  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
°^ment  Operations  was  authorized  to 
S^during  the  rest  of  the  sessions  of  the 

Senatt.'  this  week. 

HNITED  STATES  ACTION  AGAINST 
NORTH  VIETNAM 

Mr  GORE.  Mr.  President,  whatever 
doubts  one  may  have  held  regarding  the 
oolicy  and  actions  of  the  United  States 
in  Sputh  Vietnam,  they  are  now  water 
over  tlie  dam. 

Pieedoin  of  the  seas  must  be  main- 
uined.    Aggression  must  be  repulsed. 

In  this,  Americans — and  I  hope  the  free 
world— will  be  united. 

Let  us  hope  and  pray  that  the  neces- 
saiT  action  will  be  limited. 
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EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore laid  before  the  Senate  the  following 
letters,  which  were  referred  as  indicated: 

REPORT   OF   Export-Import   Bank    of   Wash- 
ington ON   Gl'ARANTEES  OF  CERTAIN   TRANS- 

.icnoNS 

.\  letter  from  the  Secretary,  Export-Import 
Banlc  of  Washington,  Washington,  D,C.,  re- 
porting, pursuant  to  law,  on  the  Issuance  by 
that  bai*  on  July  16,  1964,  of  guarantees 
with  respect  to  certain  transactions;  to  the 
Committee  on   Appropriations, 

.\me.ndmfnt     of      presidential      inatjcuhal 

Ceremonies  Act 
.  A  letter  from  the  president.  Board  of  Com- 
missioners, District  of  Columbia,  transmit- 
ting a  draft  of  proposed  legislation  to  amend 
the  PresldenTlal  Inaugural  Ceremonies  Act 
(With  an  accompanying  paper);  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  District  of  Columbia. 

Report  on  Unnecessary  Procurement  of 
Certain  Hi-Valv  Aeronautical  Parts  and 
Components  Managed  by  the  San  Antonio 
An  Matexiel  Area 

A  letter  frum  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
'.aw,  a  report  on  unnecessary  procurement  of 
certaii'.  hl-valu  aeronautical  parts  and  com- 
p.ir.ent.s  managed  by  the  San  Antonio  Air 
M.i:erlel  Area.  Depiirtment  of  the  Air  Force. 
dated  July  1964  (with  an  accompanying  re- 
port); to  the  Committee  on  Grovernment 
Oper.uinis 

RrpoRT  ON  Ineffective  Interservice  Utiliza- 
tion OF  Selfc-tzd  Electronic  Eqotpment 
A  letter  frdm  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
liiw,  a  report  on  Ineffective  interservice  utili- 
zation of  selected  electronic  equipment.  De- 
partment iif  Diiense,  dated  July  1964   (with 
an  accompanying  report);  to  the  Committee 
an  Government  Operations. 
Report  on  Unnecessary  Costs  to  the  Gov- 
FKN.MfM    IN   Leasing  of  Electronic  Data 
PRoctssiNc   Systems   at   MiLWAtTKEE,  Wis. 
.\  :et'er  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the    United    States,    transmitting,    pursuant 
to   law.    a    report    on    unnecessary    costs   to 
the  Government  In  the  leasing  of  electronic 
data  processing  systems  by  General  Motors 
Corp.  A-C  Spark  Plug  Division.  Milwaukee, 
wis  .  Dejjartment  of  Defense,  dated  July  1984 
I  with  an  accompanying  report) ;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Government  Operations. 

Report   on    Improper    Reimbtjrsements    roB 
PER.SONAL    Property    Taxes    to    Hoffman 
Ei^ECTHONics   Corp  ,   El  Monte,   Calit. 
A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 

the   United    States,    transmitting,   pursuant 


to  4w,  a  report  on  Improper  reimbursements 
for  personal  property  taxes  to  Hoffman 
Electronics  Corp.,  El  Monte,  Calif.,  under 
defense  contracts  and  subcontracts,  Depart- 
ment of  Defense,  dated  July  1964  (with  an 
accompanying  report) ;  to  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations. 

Report  on  Unnecessary  Costs  Incitrred  in 
THE  Procurement  or  Ground  Speed  and 
Distance  Indicators  Prom  Douglas  Air- 
craft Co.,  Inc. 

A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law,  a  report  on  unnecessary  costs  Incurred 
In  the  procurement  of  ground  speed  and  dis- 
tance Indicators  from  Douglas  Aircraft  Co., 
Inc..  Department  of  the  Navy,  dated  July 
1964  (with  an  accompanying  report);  to  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations. 

Report   on    Tort    Claims    Paid    by    Central 
Intelligence  Agency 

A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Director,  Central 
Intelligence  Agency,  Washington,  DC,  re- 
porting, pursuant  to  law,  on  tort  claims  paid 
by  that  Agency,  for  the  fiscal  year  1964;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


By  Mr.  DIRKSEN,  from  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary,  with  amendments: 

S,  3069.  A  bill  to  amend  title  28,  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  for  a  temporary  stay 
of  proceedings  in  any  action  for  the  reappor- 
tionment of  any  State  legislative  body  (Rept. 
No.  1328). 

Mr.  DIRKSEN  subsequently  said:  Mr. 
President,  in  connection  with  the  above 
report,  I  should  like  to  read  into  the  Rec- 
ord a  telegram  which  I  have  received 
from  Albany,  N.Y. 

It  states : 

August  4,  1964. 
Hon.  Everett  Dirksen, 
Washington,  D.C.: 

The  members  of  the  New  York  State  As- 
sembly Republican  conferenbe  today  unani- 
mously voted  their  support  of  the  Dirksen 
bill  today  reported  by  the  Senate  Judiciary 
Committee  and  Instructed  me  to  communi- 
cate to  you  their  sentiments. 

Joseph  F.  Carlino, 

Speaker, 
New  York  State  Assemblv- 


PETITION 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore laid  before  the  Senate  a  letter  in  the 
nature  of  a  petition  from  the  Hellenic 
American  Committee  for  Cyprus  of  the 
Philadelphia  Federation,  of  Philadelphia, 
Pa.,  signed  by  F.  C.  Charalampous,  chair- 
man, relating  to  the  settlement  of  the 
problem  of  the  Republic  of  Cyprus,  which 
was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Relations. 


REPORTS   OP   COMMITTEES 

The  following  reports  of  committees 
were  submitted : 

By  Mr.  ERVIN,  from  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary,  with  amendments: 

H.R.  11466.  An  act  to  enact  subtitle  II, 
"Other  Commercial  Transactions,"  of  title 
28,  "Commercial  Instruments  and  Transac- 
tions," of  the  District  of  Columbia  Code,  and 
for  other  purposes  (Rept.  No.  1323). 

By  Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia,  from  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance,  wltliout  amendment: 

H.R.  8925.  An  act  to  amend  title  38  of  the 
United  States  Code  in  order  to  provide  that 
a  disability  which  has  been  rated  at  or  above 
a  certain  percentage  for  20  or  more  years 
may  not  thereafter  be  reduced  below  such 
percentage  (Rept.  No.  1324). 

By  Mr.  PASTORE.  from  the  Joint  Commit- 
tee on  Atomic  Energy,  without  amendment: 

S,  3075.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Atomic  Energy 
Act  of  1954,  as  amended,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses (Rept.  No.  1325). 

By  Mr.  ELLENDER.  from  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations,  with  amendments: 

KH.  11579.  An  act  making  appropriations 
for  certain  civil  functions  administered  by 
the  Department  of  Defense,  the  Panama 
Canal,  certain  agencies  of  the  Department  of 
the  Interior,  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission, 
the  St.  Lawrence  Seaway  Development 
Corporation,  the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority, 
and  the  Delaware  River  Basin  Commission. 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1965,  and 
for  other  purposes  (Rept.  No.  1 326) . 

By  Mr.  JOHNSTON,  from  the  Committee 
on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service,  without 
amendment: 

S.  564.  A  bill  to  extend  to  volunteer  fire 
companies  the  rates  of  postage  on  second- 
class  and  third-class  bulk  mailings  applicable 
to  certain  nonprofit  organizations  (Rept.  No. 
1327). 


BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTION 
INTRODUCED 

Bills  and  a  joint  resolution  were  intro- 
duced, read  the  first  time,  and,  by  unani- 
mous consent,  the  second  time,  and  re- 
ferred as  follows: 

By  Mr.  JACKSON  (by  request)  : 
S.  3079.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  disposi- 
tion of  Judgment  funds  on  deposit  to  the 
credit  of  the  Qulnaielt  Tribe  of  Indians;  to 
the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs, 

By  Mr.  HOLLAND: 
S.  3080.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Gerys  Dee- 
salernos  (also  known  as  Gerasslmos  Dessal- 
emos ) ;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  MORSE: 
S.  3081.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  establish- 
ment of  a  public  community  college  and  a 
public  college  of  arts  and  sciences  in  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
District  of  Columbia. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Morse  when  he 
Introduced  the  at)ove  bill,  which  appear  un- 
der a  separate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  FONG : 
S.  3082.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Artemlo  D. 
Lacar;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  SPARKMAN   (for  himself  and 

Mr.  Hill)  : 

S.  3083.  A  bill  to  authorize  improvement 

of  Perdldo  Pass  Channel,  Ala.,  in  the  Interest 

of   navigation   and    allied   purposes;    to   the 

Committee  on  Public  Works. 

By  Mr.  FULBRIGHT  (for  himself,  Mr. 

Hickenlooper,  Mr.  Russell,  and  Mr. 

Saltonstall)  : 

S.J.  Res.  189.  Joint  resolution  to  promote 

the  maintenance  of  international  peace  and 

security  in  southeast  Asia;  to  the  Committees 

on  Foreign   Relations   and   Armed   Services, 

Jointly. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Fulbright  when 
he  Introduced  the  ab«\'e  Joint  resolution, 
which  appear  under  a  separate  heading.) 


PUBLIC  COMMUNITY  COLLEGE  AND 
PUBLIC  COLLEGE  OF  ARTS  AND 
SCIENCES  IN  THE  DISTRICT  OF 
COLUMBIA 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  intro- 
duce, for  appropriate  reference,  a  bill  to 
establish  a  public  community  junior  col- 
lege and  a  4-year  college  for  the  District 
of  Columbia.  The  bill  carries  out  many 
of  the  basic  recommendations  contained 
in  the  report  to  the  President  on  public 
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higher  education  in  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia. 

The  educational  needs  of  any  nation 
are,  to  a  considerable  extent,  determined 
by  the  nature  of  its  society.  Thus,  m 
this  Nation,  education  ha.s  become  more 
important  as  our  economy  expanded 
from  a  predominantly  agricultural  biuse 
to  become  the  world  s  leading  industrial 
power.  An  elementary  and  secondary 
education  is  no  lous'er  .-iUfficient  to  pre- 
pare a  large  portion  of  our  citizens  for 
.success  in  our  complex  economy  and  for 
effective  participation  m  our  present  so- 
cial and  political  system.s 

The  educational  needs  of  citi/ens  liave 
been  growing  steadiiv  throughout  this 
Nation's  history.  For  many  years,  an 
abbreviated  grammar  .school  education 
was  considered  adequate  for  the  needs 
of  most  people.  However,  ours  was  a 
relatively  unscientific  agricultural  econ- 
omy during  our  early  his'.ory.  and  this 
level  of  education  was  generally  con- 
.sidered  adequate 

During  the  first  decades  of  the  20th 
century,  an  eighth  gradf  education  was 
considered  sufficient  fur  nio.st  people.  A.s 
iate  as  1940,  less  than  40  percent  of  the 
Nation's  employees  had  attended  lugh 
school,  and  only  10  percent  had  attended 
college.  However,  over  tialf  of  the  jobs 
available  to  people  in  1940  were  in  un- 
skilled or  semiskilled  occupations,  and 
only  14  percent  were  profes-sional  or 
managerial. 

By  1960.  the  percent  of  unskilled  or 
semiskilled  jobs  had  declined  to  less  than 
40  percent,  while  the  number  of  pro- 
fessional and  manat^erial  positions  had 
increased  to  22  percent.  This  trend  is 
expected  to  continue  in  the  future  In 
addition,  there  is  a  rapidly  expanding 
need  for  highly  skilled,  technically  quali- 
fied personnel  By  1976.  when  the  pres- 
ent class  of  first -i,'rade  students  graduate 
from  high  school,  it  is  predicted  that 
over  60  percent  of  ail  employment  op- 
portunities will  be  in  the  professional. 
managerial,  or  skilled-technical  occupa- 
tions. 

It  is  imperative  that  young  people  be 
given  ample  opportunity  to  prepare  for 
these  conditions  of  employment  Such 
preparation  will  certainly  require  full 
opportunity  for  education  beyond  the 
high  school  level. 

It  Is  impwrtant  that  people  be  prepared 
to  meet  the  needs  of  their  employers  It 
IS  equally  imp»)rtant  to  employers  to  be 
able  to  hire  well-trained  employees  Re- 
ports are  numerous  of  the  difficulties  en- 
countered by  employers  in  finding  .skilled, 
well-educated  fK>ople.  particularly  in  the 
technical  areas.  The  semiprofe.sslonal' 
fields,  such  as  nursing,  medical  tech- 
nology, engineering  technology,  and  ex- 
ecutive secretarial  positions,  offer  in- 
creasing opportunities   for  employment 

As  a  result  of  the  demand  for  more 
highly  qualified  per.sonnel.  many  people 
are  returning  to  school  during  evening 
and  weekends  to  improve  their  compe- 
tence. Adult  education  and  industrial 
education  programs  are  expanding  rap- 
idly. These  trends  also  emphasize  the 
need  for  educational  opportunities  be- 
yond high  school. 

Future  emplosmient  opportunities  will 
change  rapidly  because  of  inventions  and 


progress  made  in  automating  industrial, 
clerical,  and  even  managerial  processes. 
As  a  result  of  the  rapid  pace  of  automa- 
tion many  persons  can  expect  to  change 
their  occupatiotvs  one  or  more  times  dur- 
ing their  lifetimes. 

Of  equal  significance  In  the  long-term 
employnifnt  picture  is  the  rapid  expan- 
sion and  application  of  knowledge.  New- 
procedures  and  techniques  will  be  intro- 
duced at  a  rapid  rate,  and  again  theie 
will  be  a  great  need  for  people  who  can 
le.irn  the  new  ijrocedures  and  qualify  for 
ihe.se  new  types  of  employment. 

Adaptability  will  be  a  m  jst  important 
requirement  oi  future  employees.  For 
many  people  and  many  jobs,  a  hmh 
school  education  will  not  provide  an  ade- 
quate basis  for  rapid  effective  retraining. 

A.>  my  colleagues  know,  the  net-d  to 
provide  publicly  supported  institutions 
uf  higher  learning  has  long  been  recog- 
nized as  necessary  for  the  provision  of 
adequate  and  equal  educational  oppor- 
tunity. Every  State  in  the  United  States 
has  established  a  system  of  liigher  edu- 
cation which  provides  at  nominal  cost 
higher  education  to  its  rt'sidt-nts  This 
principle  is  fundamental  to  the  American 
heritage  and  dates  back  to  the  establish- 
ment of  land  grants  to  colleges  in  our 
States  Tl.e  citizens  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  are  the  sole  exceptions;  they 
do  not  have  access  to  this  national  pat- 
tern of  public  junior  colleges  or  4 -year 
colleges,  other  than  the  limited  teacher 
training  opportunities  offered  by  the 
District  of  Columbia  Teachers  College, 
which  because  of  obsolete  physical  fa- 
cilities is  woefully  inadequate  to  meet  the 
need  The  following  figures  illustrate 
this  inadequacy  quite  well. 

In    19fil  6J    thert'    were    863    applica- 
tions received  from  freshmen  student.s 
288   were   accepted   for   admission;    and 
233   of   these  applicants  actually   re'.;is- 
tered  at  the  .school     For  the  years  1962- 

63.  there  were  778  applications  received 
from  freshmen  260  of  those  we're  ac- 
cepted; and  227  of  the  applicants  actual- 
ly registered      In  the  .school  year  1963 

64.  560  freshmen  submitted  applications 
176  of  the  applications  were  accepted, 
and  157  of  the  applicants  actually  regis- 
tered 

At  the  present  time,  the  District  of 
Columbia  finds  itself  primarily  depend- 
ent for  higher  educatioruil  opportunities 
u[x>n  the  area  colleties  and  universi- 
ties— most  of  which  are  private  institu- 
tion.s — and  thus  imposing  a  burden  of 
educational  expenses  upon  the  District  of 
Columbia  residents  which  for  the  aver- 
age family  is  impossible  Further,  insti- 
tutions of  these  States  are  increasingly 
reluctant  to  provide  opportunities  for 
the  citizens  of  other  States  and  those 
who  are  accepted  as  nonresident  students 
jiay  more  than  resident  students.  The 
private  colleges  and  universities  within 
the  District  of  Columbia  are  not  pri- 
marily responsible  for  the  people  of  this 
city  and  they  have  objectives,  I  believe, 
that  are  quite  different  from  those  of  the 
publicly  .supported  colle^'c 

As  a  matter  of  principle,  the  District  of 
Columbia  should  not  have  to  depend 
upon  others  to  provide  for  its  educa- 
tional needs  and  responsibilities  As  a 
practical  matter  the  growing  resistance 


of  States  to  receive  out-of -State  studenu 
and  the  increa.sing  tuition  of  the  privat* 
colleges  and  universities  clearly  indicat* 
that  this  city  must  provide  for  its  own 
educational  needs. 

Mr  President,  in  my  judgment  two 
types  of  educational  institutions  are  re 
quired  m  the  District  of  Columbia" 
These  institutions  are  a  community 
junior  college  and  a  4-year  college  of 
liberal  arts  and  .sciences.  Tlu-.se  should 
be  complementary  institutions,  each 
providing  different  but  equally  essential 
educational  opportunities  The  bij 
w,hich  1  have  just  introduced  will  provide 
for  both  types  of  educational  in.stitutions 

I  he  propo.sed  community  junior  col- 
lege should,  in  my  judgment,  be  a  multi- 
purpose  institution  which  wiil  provide 
'ai  comprehensive  college  iransffr  pro- 
grams;  'b'  2-year  terminal  liberal  arts 
and  technical  semiprofessional  pro- 
grams, and  'c>  part-time  adult  educa- 
tional prourams. 

The  college  transfer  program  should 
I  think,  provide  a  high  quality  program 
fully  equivalent  to  the  first  2  years  of 
education  received  m  the  colleges  and 
univer.sities 

The  basic  objtx-tive  of  a  junior  college 
transfer  program  is  to  provide  students 
with  the  first  2  years  of  a  4-year  college 
course.  I'ne  success  of  the  transfer 
program  will  be  measured  by  the  ability 
of  these  students  to  train  admission  and 
to  compete  successfully  with  junior  stu- 
dents in  established,  high  quality  4- 
year  colleges  and  universities  To  meet 
this  requirement  the  transfer  program 
must  enroll  students  who  have  the 
capacity  to  benefit  f lom  4  or  more  years 
of  college  training 

Tlie  2-year  terminal  programs  should 
provide  both  lilxral  arts  and  more  spe- 
cialized technical  level  programs. 

Experience  teaches  us  that  a  large 
number  of  students  will  not  wi.sh  to  con- 
tinue their  educations  beyond  junior 
college  for  a  number  of  reasons.  These 
people  should  be  permitted  to  enroll  in 
2 -year  proi'rams  of  instruction. 

One  of  the  most  urgent  national  needs 
today  is  for  persons  to  possess  1  to  3 
years  of  education  bi'yond  high  school 
m  the  technical,  semiprofessional  fields 
The  need  is  urgent  today  and  is  increas- 
ing each  year.  In  my  opinion,  the  flexi- 
bility of  the  junior  college  permits  it  to 
meet  this  need  in  admirable  fashion. 

The  bill  which  I  introduced  today  es- 
tablishing a  4-year  college  of  liberal  art5 
and  sciences  .should  offer  a  strong  core 
of  liberal  arts  subjects  and  should  ab.sorb 
and  strengthen  the  District  of  Columbia 
teacher  training  institution. 

The  proposed  4 -year  college  should 
develop  a  strong  liberal  arts  program 
providing  a  balanced  offering  of  sciences, 
social  studies,  the  humanities,  and  the 
arUs.  In  addition,  the  new  institution 
should  ab.sorb  the  functions  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  Teachers  College  and 
develop  and  expand  in  cooperation  with 
its  liberal  arts  faculty,  a  strong  school 
of  education. 

It  seems  clear  to  me  that  the  estab- 
iLshment  of  a  2-year  community  college 
and  a  4-year  liberal  arts  college  would 
provide    a    major    Improvement    in   the 
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.,oH7fltion  of  educational  opportuni- 
ffefin  the  District  of  Columbia  for  the 
residents  of  the  city. 

Mr  President.  I  am  advised  that  dur- 
Anothe  next  two  decades  it  wUl  be  neces- 
«rv  to  virtually  double  the  size  of  each 
!visting  institution  of  higher  education 
fn  this  Nation.  In  addition  to  this,  it  will 
hJ  necessarv  to  provide  at  least  1.000  new 
mstitutlons  with  an  average  enrollment 
of  over  2  500  students  each.  "When  one 
ronsiders  the  magnitude  of  the  under- 
taking of  supplying  the  additional  edu- 
cational facilities  to  which  I  just  re- 
ferred, it  seems  imperative  to  me  that 
the  District  of  Columbia  could  and  must 
support  a  broad  program  of  college  level 
iivstruction  under  public  auspices. 

In  my  judgment,  Mr.  President,  there 
is  a  demonstrated  need  for  college  level 
instruction  under  public  auspices  in  the 
District  of  Colimibia.  When  we  consider 
thfc^  educational  needs  which  we  must 
meet  in  the  next  two  decades  it  be- 
comes apparent  that  existing  educational 
institutions  in  the  District  of  Colvunbia 
will  be  inadequate. 

I  plead  with  individuals  and  groups  in- 
terested in  education  within  the  District 
of  Columbia  to  give  serious  consideration 
and  discussion  of  the  bill  I  introduced 
today  in  the  next  few  months  so  that 
when  Congress  reconvenes  next  January, 
it  will  be  possible  to  hold  early  and 
thorough  hearings  on  this  much  needed 

bill. 

In  summary.  I  do  not  think  we  can 
overlook  the  overwhelming  practical 
needs  for  the  institutions  of  higher  learn- 
ing recommended  by  President's  Com- 
mittee for  the  District  of  Columbia,  but 
m  addition  to  these  obvious  practical 
facts  which  were  previously  cited,  the 
District  of  Columbia  has  an  obligation  to 
insure  that  its  residents  have  a  full  and 
equal  opportunity  to  attain  the  highest 
level  of  education  that  their  willingness 
to  work  and  their  natural  endowment 
will  allow  Indeed,  as  far  as  my  position 
is  concerned  on  this  matter,  the  provision 
of  higher  educational  opportunities  is  as 
much  an  obligation  of  our  school  system 
as  IS  the  provision  of  opportunities  to 
obtain  elementary  and  secondary  educa- 
tions. 

Traditionally  State  governments  and 
some  of  our  larger  cities  have  developed 
colleges,  universities  and  junior  colleges 
to  provide  higher  education  opportuni- 
ties for  all  citizens.  The  District  of  Co- 
lumbia must  not  continue  to  fall  short 
in  this  function  for  we  have  the  dual  ob- 
ligations of  a  State  and  of  a  large  city 
and  we  must  fulfill  our  educational  ob- 
ligations to  our  citizens  in  the  American 
tradition  of  equal  opportunity  for  all  no 
matter  what  those  citizens'  economic  sta- 
tion in  life  may  be. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  bill  will  be  received  and  ap- 
propriately referred. 

The  bill  (S.  3081)  to  authorize  the  es- 
tablishment of  a  public  commvmity  col- 
lege and  a  public  college  of  arts  and 
sciences  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  in- 
troduced by  Mr.  Morse,  was  received. 
read  twice  by  its  title,  and  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia. 
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APPLICA'nON  OF  MANUFACTURERS 
EXCISE  TAX  ON  SETS  OR  STRINGS 
OF  ELECTRIC  LIGHT  BULBS- 
AMENDMENT  (AMENDMENT  NO. 
1189) 

Mr.  BOGGS  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Pell)  submitted  an  amendment,  in- 
tended to  be  proposed  by  them,  jointly, 
to  the  bill  (H.R.  2855)  relating  to  the 
application  of  the  manufacturers  excise 
tax  on  electric  light  bulbs  in  the  case  of 
sets  or  strings  of  such  bulbs,  which  was 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Finance, 
and  ordered  to  be  printed. 


AMENDMENT  OF  FOREIGN  ASSIST- 
ANCE ACT  OF  1961— AMENDMENTS 

AMENDMENT    NO.    1190 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  I  submit 
an  amendment  to  the  bill  'H.R.  11380 » 
to  amend  further  the  Foreign  Assistance 
Act  of  1961,  as  amended,  and  for  other 
purposes,  and  ask  that  it  be  printed  and 
lie   on   the   table. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  amendment  will  be  received, 
printed,  and  lie  on  the  table. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  the  pur- 
pose of  this  amendment  is  to  authorize 
the  President  to  use  foreign  currencies 
accruing  to  our  Government,  under  this 
or  any  other  act,  to  repair  and  maintain 
the  cemeteries  in  Italy  where  rest  the 
honored  dead  of  the  Polish  Army  troops 
who  died  in  combat  in  World  War  II. 

There  are  4,085  graves  of  men  of  the 
Polish  2d  Army  who  fell  in  the  Al- 
lied offensive  in  Italy.  The  Polish  Gov- 
ernment now  in  control  of  Warsaw  has 
no  interest  in  maintaining  these  graves; 
the  Polish  Government-in-exile  in  Lon- 
don during  those  war  years  no  longer 
survives.  Histor\'  recounts  the  bravery 
of  the  Polish  "2d  Army.  The  bitter 
days  of  fighting  at  Monte  Cassino  and 
the  Liri  Valley  and  the  Rapido  River 
beyond  were  key  days  in  the  Allied  effort. 
Surely  the  resting  place  of  these  Polish 
heroes  should  reflect  the  grateful 
thoughts  in  which  these  men  are  held. 
For  this  country  to  rehabilitate  and  then 
maintain  these  graves  would  mean  much 
to  the  people  of  Poland.  That  we  would 
concern  ourselves  in  this  matter  would 
show  any  doubter  that  w-e  are  a  nation 
that  is  not  bound  up  in  material  con- 
cerns alone.  I  hope  very  much  that  the 
amendment  will  be  adopted. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  an  arti- 
cle from  the  April  1961  issue  of  Better 
Homes  and  Gardens,  written  by  Paul  E. 
Deutschman,  entitled  "A  GI  Returns  to 
the  Great  Battle  Areas  of  Europe,"  be 
printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

A  GI  Returns  to  the  Great  Battle  Areas  of 
Europe 
(By  Paul  E.  Deutschman) 
Cassino,   when   you   reach   it,   is  also   un- 
recognizable except  for  the  contours  of  the 
land    surrounding    it:    Monte    Cafisino    and 
Mpnte  Cairo  and   the  Liri  Valley  and   the 
Rapido  River   t>eyond.     The   ground   inside 
the  town  has  been  raked  clear  of  the  rubbled 
houses  and  ditches  and  roofless  cellers  where, 
across  the  narrow  streets,  the  Germans  faced 


first  the  Americans  and  British  and  later  the 
Indians,  Poles,  and  New  Zealanders. 

This  Is  a  completely  new  town  of  Aquat, 
rather  ugly,  Mediterranean- colored  bulldlnga 
and  broad  flashy  blocks  of  flats.  On  the 
main  street,  there  Is  a  new,  strikingly  mod- 
ern church,  San  Antonio,  with  a  corner  of 
its  old,  destroyed  predecessor  forming  part 
of  its  eastern  wall.  Opposite  this,  behind 
arcades,  is  a  large,  proud  combination 
shopping  center -housing  development. 

But  the  side  streets  toward  the  river  are 
unpaved.  and  the  new  houses  there,  sitting 
in  hard  mud,  already  have  a  crumbling,  soon- 
to-be-slum  look  that  may  be  due  to  the  hot 
sunshine  or  merely  to  shoddy  material. 

Behind  everything,  there  is  Monte  Cas- 
sino— hill  516 — terraced  with  ruins  and  with 
perhaps  a  half  dozen  new  villas  on  its  lower 
slopes.  And  in  the  distance,  looming  high 
over  the  town  and  the  valley,  is  the  rebuilt 
abbey,  looking  almost  too  new  and  too  white 
and  unattainable  still,  but  no  longer  a  prize 
of  ruins  to  be  crept  toward  inch  by  inch. 

The  new  winding,  windswept  road  up  to 
the  abbey  has  a  sign  saying  it  was  built  In 
1955.  Halfway  up.  you  stop  at  a  Jutting 
point,  cement  lined  now,  where  you  are  cer- 
tain an  "88"  once  parked.  Down  below,  the 
town  is  flat  and  open,  with  the  people  In 
it,  now  as  then,  like  sitting  ducks  In  a  shoot- 
ing gallery. 

Further  on.  you  pass  an  empty  cellar,  50 
feet  deep,  full  of  rocks  and  rubble.  You 
can  imagine  a  machinegun  being  parked 
here,  but  now.  judging  from  the  old  fire- 
places, tin  cans,  and  papers,  it  is  used  by 
picnickers  and  lovers  seeking  privacy. 

Finally,  you  turn  a  wide  bend  of  road  and 
are  in  the  parking  area  of  the  abbey.  You 
wander  through  the  hushed,  marble-floored 
courtyard,  the  three  cloisters,  the  paradise 
loggia,  basilica,  and  cathedral  church,  feel- 
ing as  if  you  had  stumbled  Into  a  better,  more 
beautiful,  and  much  more  meaningful  world 
than  the  one  outside.  Everything  Is  an  exact 
duplicate  of  the  unbombed  past,  and  you 
are  overwhelmed  at  every  step  by  the  art 
treasures  and  the  love  and  patience  that  went 
Into  their  re-creation.  But  there  Is  a  dis- 
turbing newness  here,  as  If  perhaps  another 
thousand  years  of  monks  living  and  praying 
on  the  premises  are  needed  before  the  abbey 
becomes  its  old  self  again. 

A  few  hundred  yards  below  the  abbey  Is  a 
small  sign  saying:  "Polish  Cemetery."  The 
Free  Poles  were  the  ones  who  Anally  stormed 
and  captured  the  remains  of  the  abbey,  and 
you  walk  for  about  a  half  mile  past  a 
jangly-belled  donkey,  two  cows  feeding  In  the 
bushes,  and  two  gypsy-like  peasant  women 
who  hardly  glance  at  you,  to  what  Is  un- 
doubtedly the  most  heartbreaking  sight  of 
your  trip. 

A  graveled  path  leads  up  to  a  simple  stone 
pillar  with  a  cross  on  top.  A  growth  of 
mimosa  trees  forms  an  Impressive  cross  of 
greenery  beside  an  altar,  flanked  by  two 
Polish  eagles,  with  10  coats  of  arms  on  its 
front.  Below  Is  a  plot  of  perhaps  500  graves. 
But  there  Is  no  caretaker  here,  and  the 
altar  has  sightseers'  names  scratched  on  It 
(happily,  no  American  ones).  The  graves 
are  literally  falling  away  into  the  earth.  The 
crosses  and  flat  stones  are  of  Inferior  marble, 
and  some  in  half;  others  have  been  eaten 
away  by  the  weather  so  that  you  can  barely 
make  out  the  names  engraved  on  them.  Most 
of  the  men.  you  notice,  died  on  May  12,  1944. 
Two  of  the  crosses  have  faded  bits  of  colored 
ribbon  hanging  from  them,  undoubtedly  sig- 
nifying medals.  The  gate  has  a  pair  of  brave 
stone  eagles  on  either  flank,  but  they  are 
corroded  with  holes.  Underneath,  there  is  a 
flame — like  the  Eternal  Flame  at  Arlington 
or  under  the  Arch  of  Triumph  In  Paris — but 
It  Is  unlit,  and  there  are  three  weatherworn 
wreaths  alongside.  You  cannot  help  but 
contrast  this  Polish  memorial  with  all  others 
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you  have  seen — and  realize  that  there  Is  In- 
equality even  In  death 

AMENDMENT     NO       1101 

Mr.  DIRKSEN  for  himself.  Mr.  East- 
land, Mr.  Stennis.  Mr  Simpson,  Mr. 
Jordan  of  Idaho.  Mr  Lausche,  and  Mr 
Williams  of  Delaware'  submitted  an 
amendment,  intended  to  be  proposed  by 
them,  jointly,  to  House  bill  11380.  supra, 
which  was  ordered  to  lie  on  the  table  and 
to  be  printed. 


EXTENSION  OF  CERTAIN  POSTAGE 
RATES  TO  VOLUNTEER  FIRE 
COMPANIES— ADDITIONAL  CO- 
SPONSORS  OF  BILL 

Mr.  BOGGS  Mr  Pre.sident.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that,  at  the  ne.xt 
printing  of  my  bill  S  564'  to  extend  to 
volunteer  fire  companies  the  rates  of 
postage  on  second-class  and  third-class 
bulk  mailings  applicable  to  certain  non- 
profit organizations,  the  names  of  the 
following  Senators  may  be  added  as  co- 
sponsors:  Senator  Yarborocch.  from 
Texas;  Senator  Carlson  from  Kansas; 
Senator  Brewster,  from  Maryland:  Sen- 
ator Randolph,  from  West  Virginia: 
Senator  Beall.  from  Maryland,  Senator 
Williams,  from  Delaware.  Senator 
Johnston,  from  South  Carolina,  and 
Senator  Fong,  of  Hawaii 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered. 


NOTICE  OF  HEARINGS  ON  NOMINA- 
TIONS OP  ROBERT  P  ANDERSON 
TO  BE  U.S.  CIRCUIT  JLTXJE.  SEC- 
OND CIRCUIT,  AND  ROBERT  C 
ZAMPANO  TO  BE  US  DISTRICT 
JUDGE.  DISTRICT  OF  CONNECTI- 
CUT 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr  President,  on  behalf 
of  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary.  I  de- 
sire to  give  notice  that  public  hearing's 
have  been  scheduled  for  Wednesday, 
August  12.  1964,  at  \0  'M)  am.  in  rtwrn 
2300,  New  Senate  Office  Building,  on  the 
following  nominations: 

Robert  P.  Anderson,  of  Connecticut,  to 
be  U.S.  circuit  judKe.  second  circuit,  vice 
Charles  E.  Clark,  deceased 

Robert  C.  Zampario.  of  Connecticut, 
to  be  U.S.  district  juds^e.  district  of  Con- 
necticut, vice  Robert  P  Anderson,  ele- 
vated. 

At  the  indicated  time  and  place  persons 
interested  In  the  hearings  may  make  such 
representations  as  may  be  pertinent 

The  subcommittee  consists  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Missouri  I  Mr  Long  1 .  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  York  '  Mr  Kemino  ' .  and 
myself,  as  chairman 


PLANNED  DEFICITS  OF  THE  JOHN- 
SON ADMINISTRATION 

Mr,  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr 
President,  the  Joint  Committee  on  Non- 
essential Government  Expenditures, 
under  the  chairmanship  of  Senator  Byrd 
of  Virginia,  has  just  issued  its  June  re- 
port on  Government  employment. 

This  report  shows  that  in  the  month 
of  June  the  administration  added  an- 


other 2.626  new  employees  to  the  Federal 
payroll. 

Between  Januaiy  1964  and  June  1964. 
the  first  6  months  of  his  administration. 
President  Johnson  has  addfd  a  total  of 
7,948  new  cmplovees  to  the  public  pay- 
roll. 

This  Is  an  average  of  over  1.300  per 
month,  or  325  per  week.  P'ikiunng  the 
Government  on  a  40-h(nir  wnrkwctk.  this 
means  that  the  Johnson  administration 
has  added  an  average  of  65  new  em- 
ployees to  the  public  payroll  for  every 
day   It  iias  been  In  office 

Furthermore,  the  salary  of  all  these 
new  employees — along  with  mar^v  of  the 
other  plaris  of  this  administration — are 
still  beiriK  financed  with  borrowed 
money. 

During  the  4  years  since  1961.  the 
deficits  of  the  Kennedy-Johnson  admin- 
istration exceed  $24  7  billion  This  $24  7 
billion  deficit  for  these  4  years  equals 
over  $6  billion  per  year  or  over  $500  mil- 
lion per  month. 

This  administration  has  for  tlie  past 
4  years  been  spending  over  $17  million 
per  day  more  than  its  income,  most  of 
which  goes  to  finance  its  many  election- 
buying  schemes 

Without  any  exception,  the  Keimedy- 
Johnson  adniinlsiratlon  is  tlie  most 
extravagant  regime  that  has  ever  oc- 
cupied tiie  White  H(iu.se  and  the  recent 
effort^s  (jf  the  propaganda  machines  of 
the  Deini>cratic  Party  being  used  to  paint 
President  Johnson  as  a  conservative  is 
a  farce 

Tlie  record  does  not  support  their 
claims. 

Any  administration  that  is  still  adding 
325  new  employees  per  week  to  the  public 
payroll,  and  which  is  spending  over  $125 
million  per  week  more  than  its  income, 
certainly  must  have  lt,s  tongue  in  cheek 
when  It  talks  about  economy. 

The  deficits  of  the  Kennedy  adminis- 
tration averaged  over  $5U0  million  per 
month.  For  the  past  6  months,  our 
deficits  under  President  John.son  have 
increased  and  they  are  now  running  at 
a  rate  of  over  $650  million  per  month. 

These  planned  deficits  have  already 
resulted  in  a  sub.^tantlal  increa.se  in  the 
cost  of  living  and  unless  they  are  stopped 
there  will  be  a  continuous  erosion  of  the 
American  dollar 


KXKC'UTIVK  SESaiON 

Mr  MANSFIELD  Mr  President,  I 
move  that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the  con- 
sideration of  executive  business,  to  con- 
.^ider  the  nominations  on  the  Executive 
Calendar. 

Th.e  motion  was  agreed  to.  and  the 
Senate  proceeded  to  the  consideration  of 
executive  business. 


EXECUTivp;  ri:p(  »hts  of  a 

COMMITTKK 

The  following  favorable  reports  were 

submitted 

By  Mr    PULJJRIOHT.  trom  the  Committee 

on  Forele;n  Relatluns 

Harry  C  MoPher^>-n.  Jr.  of  the  District 
of  Columbia,  to  be  an  Assistant  Secretary  of 
State 

Executive  C.  88th  Congress.  2d  session  A 
supplementary   Convention   to  the   Extradi- 


tion Convention  between  the  United  Sttu. 
and  Belgium,  signed  at  Brussels  on  Novem 
ber   14    196;?   i  E.\    Rept    No    11  i 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore  If  there  be  no  further  reports  of 
committees,  the  nominations  on  the  Ex- 
ecutive Calendar  will  be  stated 

DIPLOMATIC  AND  FOREIGN 
SERVICE 

The  Chief  Clerk  proceeded  to  read  sun- 
dry  nominations  in  the  diplomatic  and 
Foreign  Service 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  these  nom- 
inations be  considered  en  bloc 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore  Without  objection,  the  nomina- 
tions wili  be  considered  en  bloc;  and. 
vuthout  objection,  they  are  coniirmed. 
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COAST  AND  GEODESIC  SURVEY 

The  Chief  Clerk  proceeded  to  read 
sundry  nominations  in  the  Coast  and 
Geodetic  Survey 

Mr  MANSFIELD  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  these  nom- 
inations be  considered  en  bloc. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore  Without  objection,  the  nomina- 
tions will  be  considered  en  bloc;  and. 
without  objection,  they  are  confirmed 


POSrM.-\STEIiS 


The  Chief  Clerk  proceeded  to  read 
sundry  nominations  of  postmasters. 

Mr  MANSFIELD  Mr.  President,  I 
a-sk  unanimous  consent  that  these  nom- 
inations be  considered  en  bloc 

The  ACTING  PFiESIDENT  pro  tem- 
jxjre  Without  objection,  the  nomina- 
tions will  b<'  coixsidered  en  bloc;  and 
witiiout  objection,  they  aie  confirmed 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  Mr  President.  I 
a-sk  unanlmiius  con.sent  that  the  Presi- 
dent be  immediately  notified  of  the  con- 
firmation of  all  the.se  nominations. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tern- 
ixjre  Without  objection,  the  President 
will  bt-  notified  forthwith. 


lb:gisl.-\tive  session 

On  motion  by  Mr  Mansfield,  the  Sen- 
ate resumed  the  consideration  of  legisla- 
tive busine.ss 


BARRY     GOI.DWATER:      HIS     NAME 
HAS      BECOME      A      DEFINITION 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President,  with 
his  usual  incisive  and  well-polished 
prose,  the  eminent  columnist  Holmes 
Alexander  has  produced  a  comment  re- 
yardlntj  Senator  Barry  Goldwater  that 
should  be  shared  with  the  Congress  and 
the  Nation  via  the  Congressional 
Record. 

In  likening  Senator  Goldwater  to  an- 
other hard-driving  and  blunt -speaking 
American.  Andrew  Jack.son.  Columnist 
Alexander  noted  that  although  neither 
man  found  his  forte  in  Webster-like  elo- 
quence: 

Nci  man  In  Jackson's  day  stood  in  doubt 
of  Old  Hlrkiiry's  oplnhm.s  Nobody  In  1964 
can    walk    around   ignorant    nf    B.^RRT    Gold- 


.  •  •  Their  feelings  are  articulate 
*il^-hen  their  language  1b  not. 

Author  Alexander  correctly  opines 
thRt  the  name  Goldwater  "has  become 
a  definition,  and  his  ideas  are  carried 
nn  the  winds." 

Mr  President.  I  ask  vmanimous  con- 
cent that  Columnist  Alexander's  article 
flken  Jrom  one  of  the  several  Wyoming 
newspapers  in  which  he  appears  be 
nrinted  in  the  Record.  This  particular 
Slumn  was  published  in  the  Riverton 
Ranger  of  July  28. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

as  follows : 

**  Hot  Pilot 

(By  Holmes  Alexander) 

Washington,  DC  —"When  I  was  President 

of  the  Senate  and  he  was  a  Senator,"  wrote 

riomas  Jefferson  concerning  Andrew  Jack- 

,'n     he  could  never  speak  on  account  of  the 

"rashness  of   his  feelings.     I  have  seen  him 

attempt    it   repeatedly   and   as   often    choke 

with  rage."  ^    _ 

Men  of  feeling,  like  Jackson  and  Gold- 
water  are  not  glib,  are  not  always  coherent, 
do  not  consistently  make  their  sentences 
scan  or  unerrlnRly  choose  the  word  that 
d,*sn't  ricochet  or  the  phrase  that  can't  be 
twisted 

Nevertliele.ss.  they  communicate.  Their 
'eellni-s  are  articulate  even  when  their  lan- 
'  age  U  not  No  man  In  Jackson's  day  stood 
m  doubt  of  Old  Hickory's  opinions.  Nobody 
in  1964  can  walk  around  Ignorant,  of  Barrt 
Goldwater  His  name  has  become  a  defini- 
tion, and  his  Ideas  are  carried  on  the  winds. 
Those  who  plav  It  stupid,  or  play  It  haughty, 
cT  play  It  petty  and  pick  at  his  admitted 
niiilitprops.  are  not  unaware  of  his  meanings. 
They  understand  all  too  well.  That's  what 
shakes  them 

Like  Jackson.  Goldwater  brings  a  passion 
into  politics,  and  words  are  often  weak  to 
describe  It  because  passion — In  music,  In 
■^,e:t\.  in  a  mere  gesture  sometimes — defies 
rediutloii  to  grammar  or  to  syntax.  Jack- 
s(ir.  w:is  111  the  Senate  and  filled  with  "rash- 
np.<;s'  when  an  Inept  If  admirable  idealist, 
Pre.Kldent  John  Adams,  was  falling  to  fill  the 
boots  of  the  only  other  President  we'd  ever 
hivd.  George  Washington.     Jackson   lived  to 

choke  with  nvge"  to  see  a  couple  of  hesitat- 
ing eggheads,  Jefferson  and  Madison,  bungle 
into  the  War  of  1812,  which  they'd  have  lost 
entirely  if  he  hadn't  fought  and  won  an 
unorthodox  battle  at  New  Orleans  when  the 
war  was  theoretically  over. 

Like  GiiLDWATER.  a  westerner.  Old  Hickory 
could  -see  no  substitute  for  victory.  Both  of 
them  scandalized  the  eastern  establishment 
with  furthrlghtness.  cuss  words.  Tennessee 
and  .'Vn/iiiia  'amateurs."  snappish  tempers 
and  npsnortlP.g  attacks  on  the  lords  of  the 
press  The  dynasties  of  New  England  and 
Virgnua  never  recovered  from  Jackson's  ap- 
peal to  the  American  people,  and  already 
Goi.:) WATER  has  made  the  ruling  houses  from 
Baltimore  to  Boston  rue  the  day  he  was  born. 

But  we  didn't  lose  any  more  after  Jack- 
son took  over.  He  smashed  the  national  bank 
and  money  flowed  west  trom  Philadelphia. 
His  language,  like  Goldwater's.  was  Intem- 
perate J.ickson  threatened  to  hang  a  Sena- 
tor from  South  Carolina  and  to  shoot  one 
from  Kentucky,  but  he  gave  the  country  a 
new  p.irty.  the  Democrats,  whom  Jefferson 
had  nuKJerately  called  Republicans.  He 
bawled  out  foreign  emissaries,  but  no  foreign 
troops  came  around  to  burn  down  the  White 
House  as  they  had  under  the  scholarly 
Madison 

Jack.son  rode  so  roughshod  over  accepted 
tenets  and  ttscal  doctrines  that  the  Senate 
once  pa.s.sed  a  resolution  of  censure  against 
him  But  he  loved  the  Union  with  Intensity 
and  put  off  the  Civil  War  by  taking  action 


agalnat  Insurrectionists.  He  was  just  and 
stem  toward  the  rampaging  minority  race  of 
his  day,  the  Indians.  His  ardent  nature 
aroused  "hate"  from  his  enemies  and  unrea- 
soning love  and  loyalty  from  his  friends. 
The  people  reelected  him  after  a  stormy  term, 
and  then  elected  his  vice  president  to  re- 
place him,  and  now  there's  an  equestrian 
statue  to  him  across  the  avenue  from  the 
White  House 

None  of  this  happened  to  Jackson  nor  will 
to  Goldwater,  for  holding  back  on  "ex- 
tremism In  the  defense  of  liberty"  nor  for 
scoffing  at  "moderation  in  the  pursuit  of 
justice."  We  can  be  glad  to  have  "extrem- 
ists" like  the  old  "border  captain"  and  the 
"hot  pilot"  and  we're  lucky  to  find  a  leader 
who  scorns  "moderation"  as  the  two  terms 
are  used  today. 

"I  will  never  change  them,"  said  Gold- 
water  concerning  his  acceptance  speech  re- 
marks. "I  am  going  to  talk  at  great  length 
on  that  subject.  I  want  to  bring  out  a  little 
more  patriotism  In  this  country." 

Ask  not  for  halr-spllt  definitions.  Listen 
for  the  fife-and-drum  music  that  beats  In 
this  man's  words.  There  you'll  find  the  true 
meaning. 


ARE      OUR      INTELLIGENCE      ESTI- 
MATES DOCTORED? 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President.  Col- 
umnist Edith  Kermit  Roosevelt,  writing 
in  the  July  19  Philadelphia  Sunday  Bul- 
letin, has  painted  a  graphic  picture  of 
the  workings  of  our  intelligence  appa- 
ratus and  raised  a  serious  question  as  to 
the  philosophical  slanting  of  the  intel- 
ligence reports  upon  which  much  of  our 
national  policy  is  based. 

Miss  Roosevelt  quotes  the  very  excel- 
lent and  comprehensive  interim  report 
on  Cuba,  drafted  last  year  by  the  sub- 
committee headed  by  my  friend  from 
Mississippi,  Senator  Stennis: 

Faulty  evaluation  and  the  predisposition 
of  the  Intelligence  conununlty  to  the  philo- 
sophical conviction  that  it  could  be  incom- 
patible with  Soviet  policy  to  Introduce 
strategic  missiles  Into  Cuba,  resulted  In  in- 
telligence judgments  and  evaluations  which 
later  proved  to  be  erroneous 

I  believe  related  questions  raised  by 
Miss  Roosevelt  deserve  the  attention  of 
the  public,  and  I  ask  that  her  column  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  column 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows : 
Between  the  Lines  :  Intelligence  Estimates 

"Doctored"? — Philosophical    Convictions 

Injected  Into  Cuban  Report 

(By  Edith  Kermit  Roosevelt) 

Washington. — A  Government  process 
which  Is  practically  unknown  to  all  citizens 
is  the  system  to  produce  national  intelligence 
estimates. 

Estimates  do  not  refer  to  budgetary  matters 
but  are  supposed  to  be  fully  rounded  ap- 
praisal of  a  situation,  recommendations  and 
possibilities.  These  estimates  occupy  a  de- 
cisive position  in  formulatine  new  policies 
or  In  justifying  policies  about  to  be  imple- 
mented. 

Indeed,  a  special  group  calling  Itself  the 
Board  of  National  Estimates  exists  within  the 
Central  Intelligence  Agency  specifically  to 
compile  and  write  national  Intelligence  es- 
timates. These  estimates  ultimately  are  con- 
curred In  by  the  U.S.  Intelligence  Board 
(USIB)  which  operates  within  the  National 
Security  Council   structure. 

All  other  intelligence  gathering  agencies. 
Including  the  Defense  Intelligence  Agency, 
the    service    intelligence    agencies,    and    the 


FBI,  have  representation  on  the  USIB.  The 
National  Intelligence  Estimates  which  evolve 
In  this  manner  are  used  by  the  President, 
the  National  Security  Council,  and  the  De- 
partment of  State  and  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment as  a  basis  for  policy. 

vital  to  survival 
Understandably,  our  topmost  Government 
officials  are  so  Involved  In  routine  bureau-  > 
cratlc  affairs  that  they  rely  more  and  more 
on  these  estimates  to  determine  their  own 
attitudes,  approval  or  disapproval  of  the 
most  crucial  Issues  of  national  and  interna- 
tional life,  matters  literally  of  our  personal 
and  collective  survival  and  extinction. 

Yet,  often  these  estimates  are  drawn  up 
according  to  preconceived  theories  or  con- 
clusions. Instead  of  reflecting  hard  Intel- 
ligence facts,  many  of  our  national  Intel- 
ligence estimates  reflect  preconceived  policies 
or  Justification  for  policies  already  Imple- 
mented. 

The  tipoff  that  this  Is  In  fact  the  case 
Is  seen  In  the  Interim  report  on  the  Cuban 
military  buildup,  put  out  by  the  Prepared- 
ness Investigating  Subcommittee  of  the 
Senate   Armed  Services   Committee. 

In  Its  "summary  of  major  findings,"  the 
report  stated  that:  "Faulty  evaluation  and 
the  predisposition  of  the  Intelligence  com- 
munltv  to  the  philosophical  conviction  that 
it  would  be  Incompatible  with  Soviet  policy 
to  Introduce  strategic  missiles  Into  Cuba  re- 
sulted in  intelligence  judgments  and  evalua- 
tions which  later  proved  to  be  erroneous." 
schedules  furnished 
How  do  such  philosophical  convictions  get 
injected  Into  the  determination  of  national 
Intelligence  estimates? 

Estimates  are  usually  based  upon  requests 
or  schedules  furnished  by  the  State  Depart- 
ment. The  word  "schedules"  In  this  context 
does  not  refer  to  anjrthlng  so  crude  as  a  rail- 
road or  time  schedule.  It  Is  a  capsule  de- 
scription of  an  assignment. 

These  "schedules"  are  actually  a  few 
paragraphs  containing  virtual  Instructions 
to  the  intelligence  agencies  that  determine 
in  advance  what  they  are  supposed  to  find. 
For  example,  let  us  take  the  following  typi- 
cal State  Department  schedule  setting  the 
direction  on  the  Cuban  military  buildup. 

"The  establishment  on  Cuban  soil  of  So- 
viet nuclear  striking  forces  which  could  be 
used  against  the  United  States  would  be 
Incompatible  with  Soviet  policy  as  we 
presently  estimate  it.  It  would  Indicate  a 
far  greater  willingness  to  Increase  the  level 
of  risk  in  United  States-Soviet  relations  than 
the  U.S.S.R.  has  displayed  thus  far,  and 
would  have  Important  policy  Implications  In 
other  areas. 

"However,  Soviet  military  planners  have 
almost  certainly  considered  the  contribution 
which  Cuban  bases  might  make  to  the  So- 
viet strategic  posture,  and  In  that  connec- 
tion, the  feasibility  and  utility  of  delivering 
nuclear  delivery  systems  to  Cuba.  Therefore, 
this  possibility  must  be  examined  carefully, 
even  though  it  would  run  counter  to  Soviet 
policy." 

weakness  of  system 

Understandably,  when  they  are  handed 
such  a  line  from  higher  ups,  most  intelli- 
gence men  will  choose  not  to  credit  the 
"tales"  by  Cuban  exiles  or  bestir  themselves 
to  find  photographs  supporting  hard  Intelli- 
gence facts. 

Another  weakness  In  the  system  Is  that 
many  times  members  of  the  USIB  do  not 
agree  on  certain  points  In  the  national  in- 
telligence estimates  or  even  reject  an  "esti- 
mate" outright.  This  Is  known  to  have 
happened  when  the  question  of  U.S.  resump- 
tion of  nuclear  testing  was  at  Issue.  The 
estimate  paper,  In  the  view  of  the  Joint 
Chiefs  of  Staff,  "overplays  the  negative  reac- 
tion of  world  opinion  on  the  resumption  of 
nuclear  testing"  by  the  United  States.  The 
Chiefs  urged  that  "The  'estimate'  should  be 
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rejected  for  policy  use  because  It  Is  one  sided 
misleading,  and  In  lar^e  measure  Irrelevant  ' 
NevertheleM,  the  estimate  wns  Impiie- 
mented  Into  policy  at  that  time  Obviously, 
this  could  happen  again  stnd  at  a  time  when 
a  Soviet  breakthrough  in  weaponry  could 
destroy  millions  of  American  Uves 

WATVHIMJO     KENT 

Such  a  system  Is  used  to  neutralize  ur 
change  a  policy  to  conform  with  the  think- 
ing of  certain  elements,  such  as  Sherman 
Kent,  who  heads  the  Bo  ird  of  National  Esti- 
mates. Kent  Is  known  in  the  Intelligence 
community  us  "a  w.^tchdng  fr>r  the  State 
Department  "  He  w.-is  formerly  head  of  the 
State  Department's  Office  of  Research  und 
Intelligence  which  eni?iiges  m  clandestine 
.activities  He  also  served  as  Chief  "f  the  Eu- 
rope-Africa Division  .if  the  Office  of  Strategic 
Services  (OSS)  during  W.  .r;d  War  II  Kenrs 
file  reveals  that  as  far  back  as  his  OSS  days 
•  1941-45  >  the  validity  of  his  Intelligence  re- 
ports was  questioned 

Nowadays,  an  offli  ul  Is  not  likely  to  do  any- 
thing so  obvious  as  doctoring"  reports  He 
Just  sees  to  It  that  unwanted  intelligence 
simply  Is  not  gathered  or  If  it  Is,  that  It  Is 
Ignored. 

The  perfect  formula  for  diversion  and 
paralysis  of  national  policy-  -the  formula  ac- 
tually set  up  by  .\lger  Hiss- -Is  exemplified 
in  the  national  Intelligence  estimates  sys- 
tem. In  Asia  and  Latin  America,  we  are 
witnessing  Ita  "successes." 


INAUGURATION  OF  THE  SAMUEL  I. 
NEWHOUSE  COMMUNICATION 

CENTER    AT    SYRACUSE    UNIVER- 
SITY 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  Mr  Prf.MdeiU.  I  wish 
to  bring  to  the  attention  of  the  Senate 
the  inauguration  today  of  the  Samuel  I. 
Newhouse  Communication  Center  at 
Syracuse  University. 

Mr.  Newhouse.  one  of  the  leadmk' 
newspaper  publisher.s  in  the  Unitt'd 
States,  has  endowed  thi.s  multimillion 
dollar  center.  An  estimated  $15  milhun 
will  be  involved  before  it  i.s  completed. 
This  will  again  put  our  State  in  the 
forefront  of  educational  activity.  But. 
more  important,  it  will  create  a  center 
of  great  learning  for  the  Nation  -.vhere 
the  skills  of  communication  may  be 
developed  to  a  fine  art. 

The  very  survival  of  our  free  society, 
in  so  complex  a  day.  is  heavily  depend- 
ent upon  the  mandau>  and  judgment  of 
the  people.  The  center  will  be  dfvot'-d 
to  continual  improvement  of  the  man- 
ner in  which  the  communication  field 
presents  the  news  and  educates  our  peo- 
ple so  that  they  may  make  their  decisions 
upon  the  basis  of  fact  rathiT  than 
passion  or  prejudice 

I  consider  this  the  most  .sii^nal  achieve- 
ment in  the  life  of  Sam  Newhouse,  a 
fellow  townsman  of  mine,  lont;-time 
friend,  and  his  wife.  Mitzie  His  life  has 
been  filled  with  distinguished  success  in 
the  newspaper  world,  but  it  has  been 
unmatched,  in  my  jud^'ment.  by  this 
outstanding  development 

It  is  not  merely  the  resources  which 
Mr.  Newhouse  will  put  at  the  command 
of  the  communication  center  which  are 
so  critically  important,  but  it  is  the  con- 
cept, and  the  initiative  which  gave  birth 
to  that  concept,  that  characterize  Sam 
Newhouse's  finest  hour. 

It  is  a  matter  of  such  national  moment 
that  I  take  the  time  of  the  Senate*  to 
pay  tribute  to  It  today.    The  President 


will  speak  at  the  establishment  of  this 
center  at  Syracuse  at  11  o'clock  this 
morning,  as  will  the  Governor  of  the 
State  of  New  York.  It  is  only  the  busi- 
ness of  the  Senate  which  prevents  me — 
and  also  my  colleague  from  New  York 
(Mr.  Ke.atincI — fi'om  being  pre.sent  to 
do  honor  to  this  noble  enterjirise  and  to 
this  ouLstandm^'  benefactor  of  education 
and  communication. 

Mr.  KEATING  Mr  President,  an 
event  of  profound  importance  is  taking' 
place  this  morninK  in  Syracuse,  NY.  It 
IS  the  dedication  of  a  new  communica- 
tions center  at  Syracuse  University  do- 
nated by  Samuel  I.  Newhouse  and  the 
Newhouse  Foundation. 

This  $1.T  million  complex  which  has 
been  officially  opened  by  President  John- 
son will  eventually  be  the  world's  larg- 
est and  most  advanced  study  center  in 
ma.ss  cummunication-s.  It  is  tittiiiL;  that 
this  imixirtanl  center  will  be  located  in 
the  heart  of  an  institution  noted  for  its 
forward-lookmt;  academic  program  of 
worldwide  importance. 

The  center  will  serve  as  a  focal  point 
for  training  in  journalism  and  other 
means  of  communication  as  well  as  a 
place  for  forums  and  seminars  involv- 
ing world  leaders  and  opinion  shapers. 
The  generous  donation  of  Mr  Newhouse 
IS  another  shining  chapter  in  the  career 
of  a  man  who  symb(jlizes  journalistic 
responsibility  and  dedication  to  the  pub- 
lic ^cKjd.  His  influence  on  the  mass  media 
has  already  been  substantial  and  by 
means  of  this  communication  complex 
he  is  assured  of  a  leading  place  in  his- 
tory. 

At  a  time  when  the  influence  of  news- 
papers and  other  organs  of  ma.ss  com- 
munications is  at  an  alltime  high,  it  Is 
vital  that  those  in  the  profession  prac- 
tice the  highest  of  standards  of  accuracy 
and  sound  judgment.  In  our  fast  chang- 
ing, complex  world  the  mass  media  have 
a  special  responsibility  in  the  epic  strug- 
gle for  freedom  and  demix-racy. 

I  am  confident  the  Newhouse  Com- 
munication Center  will  be  the  forefront 
of  the  effort  to  bridge  the  communica- 
tion gap  between  peoples  and  nations 
and  will  have  a  lasting  impact  on  the 
endeavor  to  build  a  world  of  peace  and 
prosperity  through  international  under- 
standing and  ciHJperation 

I  salute  Mr.  Newhouse  and  his  wife  and 
the  Newhouse  Foundation  for  making 
po.^sible  this  e.xciting  experiment  and 
investment  in  the  vital  science  and  art 
of  communication. 

This  is  a  joyous  day,  and  we  in  New- 
York  State  are  honored  that  the  Chief 
Executive  has  taken  time  from  his  ardu- 
ous responsibilities,  in  which  he  has  the 
prayers  and  liopes  of  all  of  us.  to  make 
the  dedicatory  address  today. 


MISSING  CIVIL  RIGHTS  WORKERS 
IN  VICINITY  OF  PHILADELPHIA. 
MISS 

Mr.  JAVITS  Mr.  President.  I  wish  to 
speak  in  memoriam  for  the  three  young 
men  wlio  went  to  Missi.ssippl  on  the 
Council  of  Federated  Organizations — 
COFO — project  to  inspire  Negroes  there 
to  register  and  vot*'.  and  who  appar- 
ently have  been  found  to  have  met  foul 
play.     Their  bodies  have  now  been  re- 


ported  to  have  been  found  in  a  shallo* 
grave  about  6  miles  from  where  thw 
were  last  seen  alive. 

Thus  IS  no  time  to  engage  In  a  contro- 
ver.sial  diatribe  on  that  subject,  it  ^ 
sad  and  tragic  news  that  three  young 
people,  idealistic  and  aspiring  only  to 
help  their  fellow  man  to  establish  the 
strength  of  our  country  m  terms  of 
morality  and  justice,  should  have  met 
foul  play  at  the  hands  of  misguided  peo- 
I)le  for  whom  we  can  only  weep  bitter 
tt-ars  of  regret,  more  tlian  condemnation, 
for  the  commission  of  this  crime.  This 
is  the  tune  to  utter  words  of  sympathy 
and  understanding  to  the  families  of 
these  young  men.  This  is  the  only  com- 
fort that  we  can  bring  to  them,  comfort 
111  the  understanding  that  they  gave 
birth  to  children  who  had  the  inspira- 
tion and  the  desire  to  act  in  the  face  of 
such  manifest  danger. 

When  people  demonstrate  such  cour- 
age,  it  should  be  an  inspiration  to  all 
Americans.  It  should  be  an  inspiration 
to  all  Negroes  .so  that  the  overwhelming 
majority  of  the  Negro  people  will  know 
that  their  cause  is  so  just  that  they  must 
join  with  the  Nation  m  suppressing  vio- 
lence, which  would  hurt  their  cause. 

These  young  martyrs  have  endured 
death  for  their  cause.  I  know  that  If 
they  were  able  to  speak,  they  would 
speak  of  it  only  in  terms  of  morale,  in 
terms  of  dedication,  m  terms  of  inspira- 
tion, and  in  terms  of  fervent  hope  that 
their  sacrifice  will  not  have  been  in  vam, 
that  ju.stice  in  race  relations  will  come 
to  this  country,  even  to  Mississippi,  and 
that  the  whole  Nation  and  its  youth  will 
be  helped  by  their  sacrifices. 
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LEGISLATIVE   PROGRAM 

Mr.  DIRKSEN  Mr.  President.  I 
.should  like  to  ask  the  distinguished  ma- 
jonty  leader  I  Mr.  Mansfield  j  about  the 
program  for  today  and.  if  possible,  for 
the  remainder  of  the  week. 

Mr  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  in 
respon.^e  to  the  quest  ion  raised  by  my  dis- 
tinguished colleague,  the  minority  leader, 
It  IS  anticipated  that  the  Senate  will 
temporarily  lay  aside  the  foreign  aid  bill 
and  take  up  the  independent  offices  ap- 
protjriation  bill. 

About  12  o'clock,  noon.  Mr.  Pierre  Sal- 
inger, who  has  been  appointed  as  a  Sen- 
ator from  the  State  of  Califorina  by  Gov- 
ernor Brown,  will  be  in  the  Chamber,  or 
somewhere  m  its  vicinity  It  is  my  un- 
derstanding that  there  will  be  a  little 
discu.ssion  at  that  time. 

After  that  is  disposed  of.  it  is  the  in- 
tention of  the  leadership  to  return  to  the 
independent  olfices  appropi'iatlon  bill. 
The  leadei'ship  has  been  informed  that 
.some  time  later  this  afternoon  a  resolu- 
tion will  be  forthcoming  which  will  be 
pre.sented  to  the  Senate.  It  is  anticipated 
that  there  will  be  some  debate  on  this 
subject  at  that  time  How  long  it  will 
take  no  one  can  tell. 

Then  it  is  hoped,  if  possible,  to  com- 
plete consideration  of  the  independent 
offices  appropriation  bill,  and  go  back  to 
the  foreign  aid  bill  very  likely  tomorrow, 
and  see  what  we  can  do  toward  further- 
ing the  progress  of  that  bill,  in  the  con- 
sideration of  amendments  and  the  dis- 
position of  speeches  on  the  subject  itself- 


Tt  is  anticipated  also  that,  whenever 

J«ibie  certain  legislation  reported  from 
'^Smlttees  such  as  legislation  dealing 
'Th  nuris-  training,  and  the  like,  will 
^brought  to  the  floor  of  the  Senate  for 
oriv  oonsideralion. 

\ir  DIRIiSEN.  May  I  respectfully 
make  a  coniitciU  with  i-espect  to  the  ma- 
.ritv  leadi^'s  announcement?  I  have 
been  requested  by  a  number  of  citizens 
nf  Calif onuA  to  raise  some  questions  con- 
rerning  the  legality  of  the  appointment. 
This  doe.>  not  go  to  the  character  or  the 
acceptability  of  the  appointee.  It  in- 
volves merelv  a  provision  in  the  Cah- 
fornia  Code,  as  well  as  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States. 

Since  the  request  has  been  made,  as 
tn  ".ontv  leader  I  feel  that  I  must  raise 
that  question  when  the  certificate  of  ap- 
uointment  i?  presented. 

Mr  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  the 
position  of  the  distinguished  minority 
leader  is  understood  perfectly,  and  under 
the  circumstances  I  am  fully  aware  of 
the  txi-i'iion  in.  which  he  finds  himself. 


a  Committee  on  Arrangements.  Thereafter, 
the  Committee  on  Arrangements  shall  meet 
and  select  a  chairman  from  one  of  their  own 
group  and  such  other  officers  as  will  be  ap- 
propriate and  needed  to  plan  in  cooperation 
with  the  National  Civil  War  Centennial  Com- 
mission, the  ClvU  War  Centennial  Commis- 
sion of  the  District  of  Columbia,  and  the 
Lincoln  Group  of  the  District  of  Columbia, 
and  provide  for  an  appropriate  ceremony  at 
which  shall  be  invited  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  the  Vice  President  of  the 
United  States,  members  of  the  Supreme 
Court,  heads  of  departments,  diplomatic 
corps,  and  State  and  local  historical  and 
patriotic  societies,  and  such  other  students 
and  scholars  as  may  have  a  special  interest  In 
the  occasion,  and  to  organize  a  reenactment 
of  Mr.  Lincoln's  first  Inauguration  on  the 
eastern  portico  of  the  Capitol. 

The  committee  is  of  the  opinion  that  this 
resolution  has  a  meritorious  purpose,  and  ac- 
cordingly recommends  favorable  considera- 
tion of  House  Joint  Resolution  925,  without 
amendment. 


^L^■HORIZATION    FOR    COMMITTEE 

MEETINCi    DURING    SENATJ]    SES- 

.'^lON  I 

U!)on  rrque.<^t  by  Mr.  Mansfield,  and 
by  unanimous  consent,  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  was  author- 
ized to  meet  during  the  session  of  the 
Senate  today. 


THE  CALENDAR 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
proceed  to  the  consideration  of  Calen- 
dar No.  1256,  and  that  the  calendar  be 
considered  in  sequence  from  that  point. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered. The  clerk  will  state  the  first 
order  of  business  on  the  calendar. 


sand  eight  hundred  additional  copies  of  part 
1  of  its  hearings  of  the  Eighty-eighth  Con- 
gress, second  session,  on  S.J.  Res.  71,  entitled 
"Study  of  Food  Marketing". 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  re- 
port (No.  1320),  explaining  the  purpose 
of  the  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Senate  Resolution  345  would  authorize 
the  printing  for  the  use  of  the  Committee 
on  Commerce  of  2,800  additional  copies  of 
part  1  of  Its  hearings  of  the  88th  Congress 
on  Senate  Joint  Resolution  71,  entitled 
"Study  of  Food  Marketing." 

The  printing-cost  estimate,  suppUed  by 
the  Public  Printer,  is  as  follows: 

Back  in  press.  1st  1,000  copies $539.47 

1,800    additional    copies    at    $114.94 

per    thousand 206.86 

Total  estimated  cost,  8.  Res. 

345 746.33 


COMMEMORATION    OF    THE    lOOTH 
ANNIVERSARY   OF  THE   2D   INAU- 
GURAL OF  ABRAHAM  LINCOLN 
Mr.    MANSFIELD.     Mr.    President.    I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
proceed  to  the  consideration  of  Calen- 
dar No.  1240.  House  Joint  Resolution  925. 
The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore.   The  joint  resolution  will  be  stated 
by  title. 

The  LF.r.isL.MivE  Clerk.  A  joint  reso- 
lution »H.J.  Res.  925 1  creating  a  joint 
committee  to  commemorate  the  100th 
anniversary  of  the  2d  inaugural  of  Abra- 
ham Lincoln. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Is  there  objection  to  the  present 
consideration  of  the  joint  resolution? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  joint  resolu- 
tion, which  was  orq^ered  to  a  third  read- 
ing, read  the  third  time,  and  passed. 

Mr.   MANSFIELD.     Mr.   President.   I 

ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 

in  the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 

No.  1305  >.  explaining  the  purposes  of 

the  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The  purpose  of  the  joint  resolution  Is  to 
create  a  joint  committee  to  conunemorate 
the  100th  anniversary  of  the  2d  inaugural 
of  Abraham  Lincoln. 

March  4,  1965.  will  be  the  100th  anniversary 
of  the  2d  inauguration  of  Abraham  Lincoln 
as  President  of  the  United  States. 

Upon  enactment  of  thl«  legislation  the 
President  of  the  Senate  is  authorized  to  ap- 
point four  Members  of  the  Senate  and  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives  is 
authorized  to  appoint  four  Members  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  Jointly  to  constitute 


PRINTING  AS  SENATE  DOCUMENT 
OF  COMPILATION  OF  MATE- 
RIALS RELATING  TO  RECLAMA- 
TION   REPAYMENT    CONTRACTS 

The  resolution  iS.  Res.  341)  authoriz- 
ing the  printing  as  a  Senate  document 
of  a  compilation  of  materials  relating 
to  reclamation  repayment  contracts  was 
considered,  and  agreed  to,  as  follows: 

Resolved.  That  there  be  printed  with  illus- 
trations as  a  Senate  document  a  compilation 
of  materials  relating  to  reclamation  repay- 
ment contracts,  prepared  by  the  Bureau  of 
Reclamation  of  the  United  States  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  imanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  re- 
port (No.  1319),  explaining  the  purposes 
of  the  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Senate  Resolution  341  would  authorize  the 
printing  with  illustrations  as  a  Senate  docu- 
ment of  a  compilation  of  materials  relating 
to  reclamation  repayment  contracts,  pre- 
pared by  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation  of  the 
U.S.  Department  of  the  Interior. 

The  printing-cost  estimate,  supplied  by  the 
Public  Printer.  Is  as  follows : 
To     print     as     a     document     (1.500 

copies) $2,656 


PRINTING  OF  ADDITIONAL  COPIES 
OF     PART     2    OF    HEARINGS     ON 
•STUDY  OF  FOOD  MARKETING" 

The  resolution  (S.  Res.  346)  to  print 
additional  copies  of  part  2  of  hearings 
on  "Study  of  Food  Marketing"  was  con- 
sidered and  agreed  to,  as  follows: 

Resolved.  That  there  be  printed  for  the  use 
of  the  Committee  on  Commerce  two  thousand 
eight  hundred  additional  copies  of  part  2 
of  Its  hearings  of  the  Eighty-eighth  Congress, 
second  session,  on  S.J.  Res.  71,  as  amended, 
entitled  "Study  of  Food  Marketing". 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report  (No. 
1321 ) ,  explaining  the  purposes  of  the  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Senate  Resolution  346  would  authorize  the 
printing  for  the  use  of  the  Committee  on 
Commerce  of  2.8O0  additional  copies  of  part  2 
of  its  hearings  of  the  88th  Congress  on  Sen- 
ate Joint  Resolution  71,  entitled  "Study  of 
Food  Marketing." 

The  printing-cost  estimate,  supplied  by  the 
Public  Printer,  is  as  follows; 

Back  to  press,  1st  1,000  copies $846.  34 

1,800   additional   copies   at   $180.73 
per  thousand 325.29 


Total  estimated  cost,  S.  Res. 
346 


1,171.63 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  that 
concludes  the  call  of  the  calendar  for  the 
time  being. 


PRINTING  OF  ADDITIONAL  COPIES 
OP    PART     1     OF    HEARINGS     ON 
"STUDY  OF  FOOD  MARKETING" 
The  resolution  (S.  Res.  345)  to  print 
additional  copies  of  part  1  of  hearings  on 
"Study  of  Food  Marketing"  was  consid- 
ered and  agreed  to,  as  follows: 

Resolved,  That  there  be  printed  for  the  use 
of  the  Committee  on  Commerce  two  thou- 


IMPROVEMENT    IN    WESTERN 
POWER    TRANSMISSION 

Mr.  METCALF.  Mr.  President,  the 
proposal  of  President  Johnson  for  con- 
struction of  electric  power  transmission 
interties  between  the  Pacific  Northwest 
and  Southwest  has  received  widespread 
support.  The  President's  proposal,  sent 
to  Congress  last  week,  greatly  strength- 
ens the  all-Federal  facilities,  which  will 
join  power  generators  at  Federal  dams 
in  Western  States. 

The  President's  message  called  for 
changes  in  the  program  originally  sent 
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to  Congress  by  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior In  the  latter  part  of  June.  At  that 
time,  several  Members  of  Congress  raised 
questions  about  the  desirability  of  cer- 
tain partnership  arrangements  with  pri- 
vate utility  companies  for  construction 
of  parts  of  the  transmission  internes 
The  junior  Senator  from  Oreson  I  Mrs. 
Neubercer!  was  one  of  the  first  to  urge, 
at  hearings  of  the  Senate  Appropria- 
tions Committee,  that  greater  consider- 
ation be  given  to  all-Federal  ownership 
of  a  transmission-line  backbone.  I  wish 
to  take  this  opportunity  to  laud  the 
Senator  from  Oretjon  for  iier  courageous, 
wise,  and  farsi^htcd  stand  If  Kiant 
private  utilities  were  to  dummate  the 
interregional  transmission  system,  the 
position  of  the  F'ederal  Government 
would  be  greatly  weakened  in  negotiat- 
ing contracts  for  the  sale  and  wheeling 
of  power  from  federally  owned  multiple- 
purpose  projects.  President  Johnson's 
revisions  reflect  the  objectives  sought  by 
Senator  Neubercer 

The  junior  Senator  from  Orei^on 
played  an  important  role  m  arousiru; 
public  opinion  in  support  of  greater  Fed- 
eral participation  in  the  intertie  pro- 
gram. This  effort  Included  an  article 
which  she  wrote,  and  which  was  pub- 
lished in  the  August  1964  issue  of  Fron- 
tier magazine. 

I    ask    unanimous    consent    to    have 
printed  in  the  Record,  with  my  remarks, 
the  text  of  the  article,  which  is  entitled 
"Surrender  in  the  West  " 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

IProm  Frontier  niagtizlne.  Autrust  1964; 

SUKHENDER    IN   THE   WeST 

(By  Senator  M.^L'rine  NErBFROER) 

Thirty  years  ago  thl.s  .summer  Presld-^n*. 
Franklin  Delano  RooseveU  stood  at  a  point 
where  lofty  crags  of  the  Cascade  Range  nar- 
row the  banks  of  the  CoUimbia  River  He 
wiLS  there  to  herald  st*irt  of  construction  on 
PWA  project  No.  28     and  to  voice  <i  prophecy 

The  President  declared  Within  3  years 
I  hope  that  Bonneville  Diun  will  be  an  actual 
fact,  and  that  as  a  fact  from  then  on  It  will 
militate  very  greatly  to  the  benefit  of  the 
lives  not  only  of  the  people  of  Oregon  and 
Washington  but  to  the  whole  course  of  Hie 
of  the  p>eople  of  the  United  dtates  " 

P.D.R.'s  forecast  was  only  partially  accu- 
rate because  now  the  Federal  Bonneville 
Dam  and  Its  myri.id  counterparts  m  the 
Columbia  Basin.  California  s  Central  Valley, 
and  on  the  Colorado  River  have  militated 
heated  p>oIttlcal  friction,  as  well  as  benettrs 
At  the  center  of  the  controversy  Is  a  four- 
part.  Pacific  Northwest-Pacit.c  Southwest 
transmission  intertie  package  unveiled  on 
Jvme  24  by  Secretary  of  the  Interior  Stewart 
Udall,  westerner  and  New  Frontiersman  In 
a  report  to  Congress,  Ud.ill  proposed  i  part- 
nership cost-sharing  of  the  $70()-ml!llon  In- 
tertie. 40  percent  by  the  Federal  Oovernmeru 
10  percent  by  the  city  of  Los  Angeles,  and 
50  percent  by  private  power  comparUes. 

Secretary  Udall  estimated  dollar  benei.ts 
of  the  Pacific  Northwest-Pacltlc  Southwest 
Intertie  would  aggregate  at  least  *2  6  billion 
during  a  50-year  period  Each  dollar  of 
Investment  would  produce  benefits  worth 
•2.50.  In  addition  to  this  Hnancial  bonanza 
the  interconnection  would  provide  other 
values — for  national  defense,  energy  resource 
conservation,  buslt'.ess  stimulation,  the  pres- 
tige of  world  leadership  in  direct  current 
transmission  techno!oi;y 

"The     intertie     proposal     Is    en^lriferlnzly 
sound,  economically  advaniageuus.  and  con- 


sistent with  the  American  pattern  of  diverse 
ownership  of  electric  (x<wer  facilities,"  Udall 
decl.ired  "The  multiplicity  of  ownership  and 
operation  also  provides  buUt-ln  protection 
against  monopoly   by  any   participant  " 

Udall's  four-part  package  evoked  bristling 
response  from  some  westt-rn  Democratic 
Members  of  Congress,  applause  and  endorse- 
ment from  others.  Reaction  to  Udall's  pro- 
gram among  public  power  advocates  usu- 
ally vocal  In  support  of  all -Federal  con- 
struction- ranged  from  lukewarm  enthusi- 
asm to  outright  denunciation  Western  Dem- 
ocratic unity  was  splintered  on  a  key  power 
program  of  the  Johnson  admliUstratlon. 

Tone  of  the  opposition  was  set  in  a  state- 
ment by  Senator  Clair  Engle,  of  California. 
read  into  the  ccjmmlttee's  official  record  by 
his  aid.  Philip  Dickinson  Engle  described 
t.he  Democratic  administration's  Intertie 
package  as  "a  surrender  of  control  of  the 
most  lucrative  power  market  In  the  West  to 
a  combine  of  six  private  utility  companies  " 
A  spokesman  for  the  National  Rurstl  Elec- 
tric Cooperative  AsscKlatlon  said  that  with- 
out certain  safegu;trds  It  cannot  support  the 
proposed  plan  "because  the  risk  of  accepting 
It  outweighs  any  possible  benefits  which 
might  derive  from  It   ' 

The  charge  was  echoed  by  Representative 
John  E  Moss  as  spokesman  for  21  of  his 
California  Democratic  colleagues  "The 
particular  plan  recently  submitted  by  the 
.Secretary  of  the  Interior  does  not  protect  the 
ptibllc  Interest  in  several  Important  re- 
spects. '  he  stilted  "Therefore,  we  cannot 
support  this  plan  " 

The    debate    now    In    evidence    has    been 
gathering  steam  for  a  long  time      When  the 
old  curmudgeon  "  Harold  L.  Ickes.  was  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior,  a  report  of  the  Pacific 
Northwest    Regional    Planning    Commission 
outlined   a   transmission   grid       Through    It. 
energv    would    move    from    Bonneville    and 
Orand   Coulee   D;ims   by  an   interconnection 
to  the  Central  Valley  system  of  the  Bureau 
of    Rechunatlon      The   late  J    D    Ross,   first 
Bonneville   Power   Administrator,   originated 
the  Idea  of  .i  western  high-voltage  network 
It  was  realized  that  In  the  Columbia  Basin 
water  which  otherwise  could  be  put  through 
generators  was  spilling  into  the  Pacific  Ocean 
unused  In   the  summer  for  lack  of  markets 
However.    In    winter,    power   demand   sixired 
Conversely.  In   the  Pacific  S<nithwest.  power 
demand  in  the  summer  could  Inrreiuse  by   1 
million  kilowatts  In  a  few  hours     This  taxed 
the  predominantly  thermal  California  power 
system  which  relied  heavily  on  nattiral  gas 
In  winter,  the  California  plants  were  partly 
Idle      There  was  a   waste  of  resources   and 
facilities  In  both  areas.    Despite  obvlmis  eco- 
nomic   advantages,    proposals    for    Intercon- 
nection  languished   in   Congress   for   lack   of 
funds,    or    other    re;isons       For   many    years, 
groups  In  the  Pacific  Northwest  feared  Cali- 
fornia would  "steal"  Columbia  power.  Ignor- 
ing advantages  to  their  own  region  from  an 
exchange      Waterpower  with  a  value  fjf  about 
$20  million  was  w,\stlng  to  the  sea  unused 

During  the  Elsenhower  administration, 
the  Bonneville  Power  System's  payout  sur- 
plus of  $78  million  dwindled  at  an  alarming 
rate  It  became  app.irent  that  a  deficit  op- 
eration was  near  unless  an  Immediate  mar- 
ket could  be  developed  for  the  surplus, 
wasted  power  The  obvious  market  was  In 
California,  and.  In  1961,  President  Kennedy 
directed  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  "de- 
velop plans  for  the  early  Interconnections 
of  areas  served  by  that  Department's 
(power)    marketing  agencies" 

In  196.3.  Congress  .ipproprlated  $,')  million 
to  Bonneville  and  $2  million  to  the  Bureau 
of  Reclamation  to  st,vrt  Federal  construction 
of  one  or  two  Interconnecting  lines,  but  the 
.Appropriations  Committee  report  put  re- 
straints on  spending  the  money  Congre.-^s 
ordered  th.it  a  bill  setting  priorities  and  s/ife- 
guards  on  po*er  produced  In  the  two  re>;lo:ir 
must  first  be  passed.     Secondly,  the  Interior 


Secretary  was  ordered  to  conduct  •good  faith 
negotiations"  with  all  non-Federal  entliiM 
that  might  be  interested  In  building  any  t^ 
tlon  of  the  intertie  facilities  *^" 

This  was  a  wide-open  Invitation  for  dlveri* 
financial  Interests — some  without  unv  dWt 
concern  for  western  power  development— to 
get  a  slice  of  the  $2  6-bllllon  •melon"  of 
estimated  benefits  By  April  17  Iy64  Secr» 
tary  Udall  had  received  lo  proposals  to  bul'd 
all  or  portions  of  the  Intertie  ConslderlnB 
the  congres.slonal  limitations.  It  Is  no  wonder 
that  the  Secretary's  program  falls  short  ot 
fulfilling  historic  public  power  preferenct 
rights,  or  that  domination  of  the  system  bv 
private  power  plants  like  Pacltlc  Uas  &  Elec- 
tric looms  large  and  clear  for  the  future 

THE    SECRETARY    WAS    HANDICAPPLD 

Undoiihtedly,  .Se<'ret;iry  Udall  and  his  ne- 
gotiating team  were  handcuffed  by  the  con- 
gre-stonal  directive  The  instructions  for 
■gotxl  faith  •  negotiation.",  left  no  llexlbllitv 
for  developing  alternative  proposals  Ho». 
ever,  a  basic  principle  Is  Involved  here  P.DR 
.ind  Ickes  put  In  motion  a  program  vtoit 
keysttjne  was  the  credo  that  maximum  bene- 
fits from  publicly  owned  resources  should 
flow  directly  t<j  the  people  .As  a  western 
Senator.  I  have  tried  to  Implement  this  phi- 
losophy withorut  dilution  by  partnership 
without  private  power  company  tollgrites  be- 
tween multipurpose  projects  and  the  con- 
sumer 

Through  the  Federal  Government  the  peo- 
ple of  the  United  States  have  in.ide  ii  com- 
mitment for  expenditure  of  nearly  $12  bil- 
lion for  western  multiple-purp^^Kse  water  proj- 
ects. Vast  expansion  of  powerpl.ii.t  c.ipacHy 
Is  underway  throughout  this  half  of  our 
continent  Soon,  dams  In  Canada  will  pou; 
more  kilowatts  Into  this  prowln^  reservoir 
of  energy  This  Is  no  time  to  surrender  prin- 
<iple  Rather,  we  must  now  look  to  concept* 
of  public  policy  equal  to  this  march  of  prog- 
ress A  determined  effort  Is  called  for  to  se- 
cure for  all  thne  the  kind  of  a  transmlssio.i 
Intertie  that  will  fulfill  the  requirements  of 
this  power  giant 

A  FtDERAL   LINE    IS   ESSt.NTIAL 

In  the  Pacific  Northwest  States,  the  Bon- 
ne\  llle  Power  Administration  has  for  25  years 
operated  a  transmls.sion  network  serving  the 
functions  of  an  electric  power  common  car- 
rier That  reglonwlde  system  shows  what 
could  be  achieved  by  lying  together  the  elec- 
tric power  resources  of  the  entire  West  with 
a  federally  constructed  and  operated  trans- 
mission backbone  In  my  oplnUsn,  the  pro- 
gram must  provide  at  least  one  Federal  line 
Interconnecting  Bonneville,  Central  Valley, 
and  Upper  Colorado  projects  through  Hoover 
Dam 

The  pKDllcy  decision  will  be  made  only  once, 
It  should  be  made  right  As  FDR  said  30 
years  ago.  'to  mllltat*.''  lor  the  benefit  of 
the  people  of  the  United  SUites 


con.serv.ation  op  n.'ktur.^l  re- 
sourcp:s  fxdr  recreational 
purposes 

Mr.  METCALF.  Mr  President,  the 
conservation  of  our  natural  resources  for 
recreational  purposes  should  be  the  con- 
cern of  all  Americans:  and  protiress  In 
tins  field  h.is  been  made  at  tlie  Federal 
and  State  levels  and  in  cities  and  towns. 
However,  adfiitional  action  must  be  taken 
if  .Amencan.s  are  to  prevent  the  destruc- 
tion of  our  natural  re.sources,  due  to  the 
accumulation  of  debris  and  the  lack  of 
Giirc'ful  planning'  in  connection  with  the 
construction  of  hitihways,  factories,  and 
housint:  developments  throughout  the 
C3untiT-'=ide 

Bernard  F.  Hillenbrand,  executive  di- 
rector   of    the    National    Association  of 


196^ 

n  nntips  wbcn  spcaklng  last  month  to 
?  ?zaak  Walton  League  of  America,  at 
'f/id  Annual  Convention  and  Conser- 
^tinn  Conference,  In  Davenport.  Iowa. 
;.',d  the  members  of  the  league  how  they 

A  other  interested  Americans  can  act 
*"f-  ?],  restore  some  of  the  beauty  that 
r'^adinc  from  the  American  landscape. 

The  county  government  Provides  a  fa- 
vorable instrument  through  which  con- 
Irvation  programs  and  recreational  fa- 
^i?nes  can  be  developed.  The  county 
n  ompassos  many  of  our  spacious  areas 

h  ch  are  not  within  the  confines  of  the 
7  ■  and  therefore  are  not  protected  by 
i,ical  '(governments  from  destruction 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  Mr.  Hil- 
lenbrand's speech  be  printed  at  this  pomt 

i'l  the  Record. 

There  bemc  no  objection,  the  speech 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows ; 

IHE  Seven  ScotmcEs 
BV  Bernard   F.    Hillenbrand,   executive   di- 
rector.  National    Association   of  CountieB, 

Wastur.^ton.  DC.) 

President  Brlckner,  officers  and  members 
0'  -he  I/-aak  Walton  League  of  America,  and 
'Aeiids  in  the  Old  Testament  of  the  Holy 
*Bble  ve  read  In  chapter  3  of  Eccleslastes 
tNU  'for  all  things  there  Is  a  lime  to  plant, 
i^A  a  time  to  pluck  up  that  which  Is 
niiiued^  a  time  to  break  down,  and  a  time 
•0  build  up,  a  time  to  mourn,  and  a  time  to 
dance  a  time  to  cast  away  stones,  and  a  time 
to  ►rather  sU)ncs  together;  a  time  to  keep 
siler.ce.  and  a  time  to  speak;  a  time  to  keep. 
a.nd  a  t:me  to  cast  away. 

To  these  six  admonitions  for  man  to  en- 
(ov  the  cood  in  all  his  labor,"  I  would  add 
a  seventh  a  time  to  be  alert,  and  a  time 
to  provide  constructive  leadership. 

This  N.itton  owes  a  debt  of  gratitude  to 
the  Iz.iak  Walton  league  of  America  and  to 
vo'ir  conservation  director,  Joseph  W.  Pen- 
'old  for  being  alert  In  1958  and  for  provld- 
-r.|:  the  initl..!  Kjjpetus  for  the  law  which 
created  the  very  cITectlve  Outdoor  Recreation 
Resources  Review  Commission. 

Since  this  Commission's  report  was  pre- 
sented to  the  President  and  the  Congress  In 
January  1962,  the  league  has  continued  to 
be  iilert  by  providing  national  leadership 
which  led  to  the  creation  of  the  new  Bureau 
of  Outdoor  Recreation,  and  In  promoting  the 
LiRd  and  Water  Conservation  Fund  proposal. 

With  the  anticipated  congressional  passage 
and  establishment  of  this  fund,  all  of  us 
must  shift  our  outdoor  recreation  emphasis 
from  the  national  panorama  to  specific  proj- 
ecu  which  will  improve  our  local  commu- 
nities. 

TIME   KOR  CONSTRUCTIVE   LEADERSHIP 

The  time  has  come  for  constructive  lead- 
ership and  It  is  needed  at  the  local  level. 

What  I  am  referring  to  Is  the  need  for 
Tour  local  chapters  to  Join  forces  with  other 
cltlzenF  ors^.intzatlons,  and  local  governmen- 
tal units  In  the  battle  for  a  better  outdoor 
.America. 

This  Nation's  most  pressing  outdoor  rec- 
reation   demand     and    requirement    is    for 

nearbv  "  park  and  recreational  facilities. 
This  cliallenge  can  only  be  met  through 
agitressive  and  constructive  local  leadership. 

A  CHAl  I.ENCE   AND   AN    OPPORniNTTY 

Herein  lie  the  challenge  and  opportunity 
for  each  I/.aak  Walton  League  local  chapter. 
It  Is  the  need  for  channeling  citizen  Interest 
and  support  toward  local  projects  and  pro- 
BTP-ms  which  are  designed  to  provide  nearby 
recreational  outlets  or  facilities  which  can 
be  enjoyed  bv  all  persons. 

This  responslbUlty  Is  not  limited  to  the 
Initiation  or  expansion  of  park  and  recrea- 
tion programs  alone,  but  It  also  encompasses 
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the  preservation  of  the  scenic  and  aesthetic 
aosete  of  local  communities. 

The  "enemy"  In  this  battle  for  beautiful 
communities  Is  not  any  segment  of  society. 
Infltead,  It  Is  inertia  and  disinterest  of  all  of 

us. 

This  lack  of  citizen  Interest  and  support 
of  their  local  governments  has  given  birth 
to  what  I  call  the  seven  scourges. 

The  seven  scourges  are : 

1.  Automobile  graveyards  that  line  the 
highways. 

2.  Open,  exposed  garbage  disposal  dumps. 

3.  Dilapidated    signs    and    billboards. 

4.  Pollution  of  our  water  and  air  resources. 

5.  Unwarranted  spot  and  leapfrog  resi- 
dential development. 

6.  Homes  built  on  the  flood  plains. 

7.  The  lack  of  local  planning. 


WHAT   RESPONSIBLE   PEOPLE    SAY 

What  do  responsible  people — national 
leaders  In  the  field— say  about  these  seven 
scourges  that  have  resulted  In  the  despolia- 
tion of  the  natural  resources  and  beautiful 
surroundings  of  numerous  communities? 
Let's  look  at  some  of  their  statements: 

1.  Stewart  Alsop.  writing  In  the  June  23. 
1962,  Issue  of  the  Saturday  Evening  Post, 
says  that:  "Otir  once  lovely  landscape  has 
become  a  garish,  tasteless,  messy  Junk 
heap,"  and  that  "Those  of  us  who  care 
enough  about  the  ugUflcatlon  of  America. 
and  there  are  a  lot  of  us.  ought  to  form  a 
national  lobby — a  committee  to  combat 
ugliness,  to  make  war  with  our  votes  and 
our  pocketbooks  on  those  who  are  turning 
this  country  Into  a  Junk  heap." 

2.  Eric  Sevareld,  of  the  Columbia  Broad- 
casting System,  writing  in  the  Saturday  Re- 
view of  October  20.  1962,  said:  "What  is  the 
American  West— after  all  it  Is  space;  and  If 
spaciousness  Is  gone,  then  something  is  gone 
out  of  America,  out  of  the  American  tradi- 
tion and  dream,  out  of  our  Image  of  ourselves 
that  can  never  be  returned,  and  we  will  be- 
come. I  swear,  a  different  people,  a  diminished 
people. 

"If  the  laws  won't  stop  this  or  regulate  It 
with  Implacable  severity,  then  I'm  for  an- 
archy and  vigllantism.  I  would  be  happy  to 
go  to  Jail  with  those  entirely  respectable 
citizens  of  Aspen,  Colo.,  who  obey  a  higher 
law  and  have  been  known  to  sneak  out  of 
their  picture-window  homes  at  night  and 
cut  down  billboards.     Space  is  the  key  to  It 

all." 

3  President  Lyndon  B.  Johnson,  m  an 
outstanding  address  at  the  University  of 
Michigan  on  May  22,  1964.  stated  that:  "We 
begin  to  build  the  great  society  in  our  coun- 
tryside We  have  always  prided  ourselves  on 
being  not  only  America  the  strong  and 
America  the  free,  but  American  the  beautiful. 
Today,  that  beauty  Is  In  danger.  The  water 
we  drink  the  food  we  eat,  the  very  air  that 
we  breathe,  tare  threatened  with  pollution. 
Our  parks  are  overcrowded.  Our  seashores 
overburdened.  Green  fields  and  dense  for- 
ests are  disappearing. 

"Once  the  battle  Is  lost  and  our  natural 
splendor  Is  destroyed.  It  can  never  be  re- 
captured. And  once  man  can  no  longer 
walk  with  beauty  or  wonder  at  nature,  his 
spirit  win  wither  and  his  sustenance  be 
wasted." 

INERTIA    CAN    BE    OVERCOME 

The  inertia  which  has  provided  nourish- 
ment to  these  seven  scourges  can  be  over- 
come in  most  communities  through  a  con- 
structive program  of  citizen  Interest  in  and 
support  of  all  phases  of  local  governmental 
activity. 

AND    COUNTIES    WILL    WELCOME    YOUR    HELP 

County  governments  will  welcome  your 
constructive  help  In  every  county  where  you 
have  a  local  chapter  and  In  every  county 
where  you  should  have  a  chapter.  In  my 
opinion,   there    should   be    an    active   Izaak 


Walton  League  chapter  In  every  one  of  the 
Nation's  3,043  counties. 

WHY    THE    COUNTY? 

Why  am  I  stressing  the  county  level  of 
government  as  the  focal  point  for  your  local 
chapters  to  work  with  In  their  battle  for  a 
better  outdoor  environment  for  their  com- 
munities? 

The  answer  Is  found  In  the  realization  that 
the  objectives  of  the  "playground  move- 
ment" have  been  effectively  Implemented 
through  the  municipal  governments  and 
local  school  districts.  Conversely,  large 
statewide  or  national  areas  of  significance 
have  been  and  are  being  developed  by  the 
State  and  Federal  levels  of  government. 

In  between  these  two  types  of  existing 
programs  lies  our  Nation's  greatest  unfilled 
outdoor  recreation  need. 

THE     RECREATION     VACUUM 

This  need  has  been  expressed  as  the  so- 
called   recreation   vacuum   and    citizens   are    ^ 
Increasingly  demanding  that  It  be  filled. 

This  vacuum  can  be  expressed  as  the  need 
for  nearby  local  parks  and  recreation  areas 
which  are  readily  accessible  to  everyone,  par- 
ticularly for  the  nature-starved  city  dwellers 
who  reside  within  the  mortar  and  brick  of 
large  metropolitan  complexes. 

For  most  areas,  the  available  lands  for 
these  purposes  are  located  out  in  the  coun- 
tryside, far  beyond  the  city  limits. 

This  factor  has  clearly  placed  the  primary 
local  governmental  responsibility  for  the 
acquisition  and  development  of  these  areas 
squarely  with  the  county  level  of  govern- 
ment. 

A    DECADE    OF    PROGRESS 

This  governmental  responsibility  has  been 
recognized  by  county  governments  and  the 
decade  of  the  I950's  brought  dramatic  re- 
sults, including: 

1.  An  eightfold  Increase,  from  5.000  to 
42.000,  In  the  number  of  volunteer  leaders 
who  donated  their  services  to  county  recrea- 
tion programs. 

2.  A  tripling  In  the  number  of  county 
parks  as  they  Increased  from  933  to  2.610. 

3.  A  doubling  in  total  county  park  acreage 
to  430,707  acres,  with  the  average  county 
park  now  covering  165  acres. 

4.  A  1960  total  of  20,263  full-time  em- 
ployees who  worked  on  various  aspects  of 
county  park  and  recreation  programs. 

5.  A  doubling  In  county  park  and  recrea- 
tion expenditures  from  $67  million  to  over 
$122  million  in  only  5  years. 

These  statistics  Indicate  the  significant 
start  that  has  been  made  by  county  govern- 
ments in  their  endeavors  to  fill  this  recrea- 
tional vacuum. 

Nonetheless,  a  rapid  acceleration  In  these 
programs  is  needed.  It  will  require  active 
citizen  support  and  participation  in  all 
facets  of  the  county's  program. 

A    CALL    FOR    CITIZEN    LEADERSHIP 

The  Izaak  Walton  League's  local  chapters 
today  stand  In  the  same  unique  position 
that  your  national  organization  was  in  6 
years  ago— namely,  being  faced  with  the  op- 
portunity to  provide  the  local  leadership  for 
creating  an  atmosphere  of  strong  citizen 
support  and  direction  to  the  programs  of 
their  local  governments. 

How  can  local  chapters  find  out  what  Is 
needed  and  how  they  can  participate  In  their 
county's  program? 

The" answer  Is  simple — ask. 

My  solitary  reason  for  being  here  today  Is 
to  tell  you  that  the  county  level  of  govern- 
ment will  welcome  your  constructive  help, 
your  contagious  enthusiasm,  and  your  offers 
of  cooperation,  particularly  when  they  are 
"backed  up"  by  donations  of  land,  money, 
facilities,  and  or  volunteer  labor. 

SPEAK    UP 

An  urgent,  pressing  reqtilrement  facing 
all   local   governments   Is   the  further   need 
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for  vlgoroxia-mlnded  citizens,  hopefully 
through  the  leadership  of  local  Izaak  Walton 
League  chapters,  wh^,'  are  willing  to  speuk 
up  on  the  need  for 

1.  Long-range  and  continuous  planning 
In  community  and  county  affairs 

2.  An  orderly  development  of  all  our  out- 
door resources. 

3.  Citizen  participation  In  every  phase  of 
local  planning  and  development 

4.  The  protection  and  preservation  of  the 
natural    beauty   of   the   nearby    countryside 

NO    SIMPLE    TASK 

The  task  will  not  be  simple,  for  In  its 
tijtiUty  It  will  require  the  summoning  of  the 
American  people  ro  the  realities  uf  their  local 
respons;till:tlefe. 

NACO    CAN    HELP 

The  National  Association  uf  Counties 
ofTTs  Its  full  proLTTam  uf  services  and  sup- 
port to  any  Izaak  Wnlton  League  member  or 
citizen  In  this  cooperative  endeavor 

Complete  Information  on  every  facet  of 
county  parks  and  recreation  will  be  provided 
In  our  342-pat;e  tx>ok.  entitled  "County 
Parks  and  Recreation-  -A  Basis  for  Action," 
which  will  be  publish.^d  i.ext  week 

The  71  articles  in  this  book  highlight  the 
assembled  knowledge,  viewpoints,  and  sug- 
gestions of  a  distinguished  group  of  national 
and  county  authonttes 

It  will  be  the  first  time  that  an  action- 
oriented  guide  has  ever  been  compiled  for 
both  citizen  organizations  and  decisionmak- 
ing county  nfflclais 

Immediately  after  the  land  and  water 
conservation  ftmd  bill  Is  enacted  Into  law. 
the  National  Association  of  Counties  and  the 
Citizens  Commlt'ee  f'  r  the  ORRRC  report 
will  Jointly  publish  a  /!J-page  bocklet  which 
will,  as  Its  title  Indicates.  'Spotlight  County 
Parks  and  Recreation  "  It  will  stress  strong 
citizen  partlclpafio.-i  in  all  co\mty  programs 
and  In  this  lmai;i:i  itlve  new  national  out- 
door recreation  enr.iha!.^ 

These  two  publl.Mtluns  will  be  available, 
upon  request,  to  any  citizen  and  will  provide 
sp>€Clfic  gtildellnes,  ideas,  and  suggestions  for 
developing  or  expanding  countywlde  pro- 
grams. 

They  will  also  spell  out  how  you  can  con- 
tribute your  time,  energy,  f^nd  services  in  a 
constructive  and  productive  manner, 

DEPRESSIVE  IMPAt  T  OF  THE   SEVEN  SCOVRCES 

It  Is  not  necessary  for  me  to  enumerate 
the  111  effects  of  the  s<>ven  scourges,  since  they 
plague  nearly  every  community  in  the  United 
States.  Their  depressl'. e  Impact  on  property 
values,  esthetic  sensibilities,  and  health  con- 
siderations are  readily  apparent 

Despite  the  df>:eterlous  effect  of  the  seven 
scourges,  they  can  be  controlled  and  eventu- 
ally eliminated  through  an  active  program 
of  public  participation  in  the  development  of 
local  plans  to  improve  a  county  or  a  com- 
munity and  a  similar  degree  of  enthusia-i^tlc 
support  in  the  tmplementatl  .n  of  these  plan*! 

This  goal  can  be  achieved  through  an  en- 
lightened. Informed  and  Interested  public 
We  need  active  and  effective  citizen  plan:ilng 
committees  which  will  Join  forces  with  'heir 
local  governments  In  a  constructive  manner 
to  help  guide  the  development  and  destiny 
of  every  communitv  )n  the  Nation 

My  keynote  address  has  purposely  extendetl 
far  beyond  the  confines  of  this  room  and  the 
outstanding  agenda  for  your  organization's 
42d  annual  convention  and  conservation 
conference. 

I  have  attempted  to  reach  out  into  each 
of  the  communities  and  counties  where  you 
live  and  provide  in  acM  m-orlented  prosfram 
for  every  one  of  the  Izaak  Walton  League 
local  chapters  t.)  follow  during  the  critical 
months  and  years  before  us.  The  time  for 
action  Is  now. 

\    VA^T    NFW    HORIZC'N 

This  has  been  a  rewarding  experience  for 
me  to  participate   in  this  significant  confer- 


ence ai.d  also  to  work  closely  during  the 
[)ast  ye.ir  with  your  national  leaders,  for 
I  foresee  the  opportunity  of  a  vaj.t  new  hori- 
zon. A  phalanx  of  local  government  and 
citizen  cooperation  In  fully  meeting  this 
segment  of  the  outdoor  recreation  challenge. 

With  Gods  help,  and  your  local  citizen 
leadership,  His  gifts  of  natural  splendor  will 
pr-jvlde  greater  meaning  and  purpose  for  all 
of  our  lives. 

Thank  you 


ALLEGED  BACKLASH 

Mr  .TAVITS  Mr  President,  in  recent 
weeks  there  has  bten  much  talk  about 
the  backlash  on  civil  rl::'.hts  U.sually,  the 
term  has  been  used  to  sltrnify  alloiied  hos- 
tility of  white  citizens  to  the  Ne!:;ro  strug- 
gle for  equal  rlchts  and  opportunities. 
Retiardle-ss  of  whether  such  hostility  ac- 
tually exi.sts.  the  term  has  bet-n  used  re- 
peatedly since  the  tragic  and  inexcusable 
riots  in  the  Nci,'ro  t'hettoes  in  Now  York. 
Rochester,  and  Jer.scy  City.  What  is 
often  left  unsaid,  however,  is  tiiat  tiii.-;  so- 
called  backla.sh  affects  the  ma.iority  of 
Neyro  citizens,  as  well  as  the  whites.  An 
editorial  published  in  last  niijht's  edition 
of  the  New  York  World-Telecram  and 
Sun  called  attention  to  this  other  side  ot 
the  coin.  I  ask  unanimous  con.sent  that 
the  editorial  be  printed  In  the  Rf.cord. 

There  being  no  ob.iectlon,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

I  FYom    the    New    York    Workl-Telegram    and 

Sun.  Aug  3   19rt4I 

The  Backlash 

Civil  rtghta  leaders  who  are  dn\gglng  their 
feet  on  the  proposed  morutorlum  on  mass 
demonstrations  misjudge  the  temper  of  the 
Negro  as  well  sis  the  white. 

The  so-called  backlash  Isn't  exclusively  the 
property  of  white  citizens  In  reaction  to  agi- 
tation for  social  change  that  has  gone  U)o 
far.  too  fast. 

In  times  of  heated  controversy.  It  Is  the 
loud-mouthed  rabblerouser  who  is  Inclined 
to  get  attention.  These,  along  with  some 
well-intentioned  civil  rights  leaders  with 
actually  little  acquaintance  with  conditions 
In  city  slums,  have  been  doing  a  lot  of  talk- 
ing for  such   places   as  Harlem 

The  great,  decent,  respectable  Harlem 
majority  Is  Incoherent  or  afraid  to  get  into 
worse  trouble  by  speaking  up  But  even  In 
the  uproar  caused  by  the  riots,  some  of 
these    voices   have   come  through 

From  these   It's  possible   to  Judge: 

The  decent  majority  are  resentful  of  police. 
not  so  much  because  they  are  too  tough  but 
because  they  aren't  tough  enough.  The 
police  have  failed  to  put  down  the  open 
gambling,  the  open  dope  peddling  and 
drunkenness  In  the  streets  where  their  chil- 
dren  have   to   play   and   walk   to  school 

They  want  to  get  their  children  into  in- 
tegrated schools,  not  especially  because  they 
want  them  to  associate  with  white  children 
but  because  they  believe,  right  or  wrong,  that 
the  all-Negro  schools  are  being  neglected — 
that  no  proper  effort  Is  being  made  to  give 
their  children  an  education. 

Tl.ey  want  access  to  housing,  not  especially 
because  they  want  to  mix  with  whites  but 
because  they  want  desperately  to  escape  from 
the  rat  and  cockroach  Infested  slums  in 
which    they   prerently   are   trapped. 

These  are  human  beings.  In  other  words, 
reacting  to  poverty  and  Injustice  as  hximan 
beings  react  everywhere,  regardless  of  color. 

They  have  a  special  grievance  because  they 
associate,  with  much  Justillcatlon,  their 
trox;bles   with   the  color  of  their  skin 

But  their  obvious  reaction  to  the  Harlem 
riots  was  terror.    They  have  nothing  in  com- 


mon  with  the  criminal  element  which  htt. 

tied  the  police. 

And  they  have  nothing  but  deeper  trouble 
to  be  gained  through  further  mass  detnon- 
strations.  In  these  ten.se  times,  which  tnljht 
provide  the  excu.'>e  for  more  such  dlioM., 
Indeed,  they  have  u  great  deal  to  lose. 

They  have  hope  of  a  better  life  in  the  clvU 
rights  law  and  in  other  me,i;.ures,  both  local 
and  national,  aimed  at  d  i. so  rlmi  nation 
slums,  unemployment  and  Inferior  schooU 
This  legislation  Is  to  a  very  great  extent  the 
handiwork  of  the  majority  of  Negro  leaden 
of  national  stature  wlio  now  urge  a  breath- 
ing spell  from  mass  demonstrations 

The  promise  of  this  legislation  may  be 
false,  but  even  the  promise  represents  proe- 
ress  Tlie  promise  is  more  likely  to  pro7, 
false  If  Impatient  reformers  plu.^  ''"ngenit*] 
troublemakers  continue  to  promote  or  con- 
done civil  disorder  which  prevents  these  laws 
from  having  a  chance. 

The  minority  of  civil  rights  spokesmen 
who.  In  effect,  would  thwart  this  chance, 
misunderstand  the  interest  of  the  people 
they  claim  as  their  own. 

They  go  against  the  vast  majority  senti- 
ment in  this  country,  both  white  and  Negro, 
which  now  wants  to  see  things  done,  instead 
of   Just    listen    to   in^  re   big   talk. 


SOUTHEAST    ASL\    THOBLEM 

Mr.  LAUSCHE  Mr.  President,  I  de- 
sire to  speak  briefly  concerning  the  grave 
problem  facinf<  us  m  soutiiea.^^t  A.sia. 

The  course  adopted  by  the  President  is 
not  of  his  choosing,  but  has  been  forced 
upon  him  and  our  Nation  by  the  offenses 
committed  by  the  Communists  of  North 
Vietnam  Our  ship  that  was  attacked 
was  m  internutional  waters,  wluio  it  had 
a  right  to  be  free  from  attacks  by  North 
Vietnam  or  any  otlier  nation  Neither  in 
the  interests  of  the  security  of  our  coun- 
try nor  in  the  proper  maintenance  of  our 
honor  can  we  afTord  a  cour.'-e  of  action 
other  than  the  one  adopted 

Southeast  Asia  is  our  first  line  of  de- 
fense; when  an  enemy  attacks  us  there. 
he  is.  in  principle,  attackim;  us  on  our 
native  land.  To  pull  out  of  southeast 
Asia  would  be  to  surrender  that  entire 
area  to  the  Communists.  Not  only  would 
it  mean  the  capture  of  South  Vietnam 
and  the  other  lands  that  once  were 
French  Indochina,  but  it  also  would 
definitely  endanger  all  of  the  lands  oc- 
cupied by  friends  of  the  West,  including 
the  Philippines  and  Australia  The 
stakes  aie  graver  than  is  generally  un- 
derstood A  second  course  would  be  to 
conveit  South  Vietiiam  into  a  c;ialition 
government  made  up  of  friends  of  the 
West.  Communists  and  neutrals.  Three- 
headed  governments  of  this  tyi^e  have  al- 
ways been  taken  over  by  the  Commu- 
nists, because  the  Communi.sts  do  not 
keep  either  the  spirit  or  the  letter  of  their 
promb:es. 

In  1954.  Indochina  was  broken  into 
small  tuitions:  pursuant  to  solemn  prom- 
ises made  by  the  Communists.  Laos  was 
to  be  independent,  and  Vietnam  was  to 
be  divided  into  North  Vietnam  and  South 
Vietnam.  Never  has  Communist  China 
or  Communist  North  Vietnam  kept  Its 
word  in  the  fulfillment  of  the  1954 
Geneva  agreement  In  1962.  we  yielded 
in  Laos,  and  established  a  three-headed 
coalition  government,  only  to  realisti- 
cally di.scover,  within  a  short  time  there- 
after, that  the  Communists  would  not  co- 
operate to  maintain  the  coalition  reign. 
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Tf  we  yield  to  the  Communists  in  their 
.ftftck  upon  our  country's  honor,  we  defi- 
uplv  shall  lose  the  respect  of  the  people 
f  rhe  world  vs  ho  want  to  be  with  us.  not 
th  the  Reds.    We  shalLalso  bring  the 
pnemv  materially  jlosel^to  our  shores 
^JL'^  evervthing  else,  our  problem  will 
not  be  soI\  ed  or  bettered,  but  in  fact,  will 
be  substantially  worsened.     I   am  con- 
unced  that   Congress  will   overwhelm- 
'  ly  stand  by  the  President  in  the  deci- 
sion which  has  been  made.    To  do  other- 
wise would  be  to  manifest  a  will  not  to 
resist  lawle.-^s,  unwarranted,  and  unjusti- 
fied attacks  upon  our  sovereignty. 

FIRSr  ANNIVERSARY  OF  NUCLEAR 
TEST    BAN    TREATY 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  this 
morning,  there  wa-^  released  at  the  White 
House  a  short  statement  commemorat- 
ing' the  first  anniver.sary  of  the  nuclear 
test  ban  treaty.  Identical  statements 
have  been  made  by  the  United  Kingdom 
and  the  Soviet  Union — the  two  nations 
which,  together  with  the  United  States, 
were  the  original  signatories  to  the 
treaty. 

.J^s  one  of  tho.se  who  was  present  in 
Moscow  1  year  ago — on  August  5,  1963 — 
and  as  on(>  who  witnessed  the  signing 
of  that  historic  document,  it  is  with  great 
satisfaction  that  I  view  this  statement 
of  expre.'ision  of  unanimity  by  tliese  three 
ma.)or  powers. 

Those  of  us  who  have  seen  and  know 
the  power  of  nuclear  and  thermonuclear 
weapons'  recognize  the  importance  of 
preventing  nuclear  war.  Our  Nation  is 
led  by  a  Pre.^ident  who  does  not  flinch 
from  ordering  U.S.  military  forces  to  use 
force  when  attacked,  and  at  the  same 
time  limits  the  use  of  our  powerful  forces 
to  that  which  is  suflicient  to  maintain  the 
peace  and  to  protect  our  rights. 

Tho.se  who  would  attack  U.S.  forces, 
whether  on  the  high  seas  or  elsewhere. 
will  face  immediate  retaliation.  While 
we  desire  peace,  and  continually  nego- 
tiate for  limitation  of  armaments,  we  do 
$0  from  a  position  of  strength.  Let  there 
be  no  mistake:  we  negotiate  from 
strength. 

The  United  States,  as  well  as  the  other 
two  original  signatories  to  this  treaty — 
the  United  Kingdom  and  the  Soviet 
Union,  can  take  justifiable  pride  in  draft- 
ing and  agreeing  to  the  treaty  banning 
nuclear-weap.m  tests  in  the  atmosphere, 
in  outer  space,  and  under  water.  More 
than  100  other  nations  likewise  can  take 
justifiable  pride  and  satisfaction  in  hav- 
ing placed  tlieir  signatures  on  this  doc- 
ument. 

Let  us  hope  and  pray  that  this,  the 
first  anniversary,  will  be  followed  each 
year  by  additional  anniversaries,  so  that 
as  the  years  go  by,  those  who  follow  us 
can  point  with  ever-increasing  con- 
fidence and  proof  that  nations  will  ad- 
here to  their  solemn  promises,  and  that 
mankind,  no  matter  of  what  nationality, 
will  recognize  and  support  what  is  right, 
what  is  proper,  what  is  best  for  all  man- 
Icind. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  the  statement  by 
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the  United  States,  the  United  Kingdom, 
and  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Re- 
publics, which  was  issued  today  in  honor 
of  the  anniversary  of  the  signing  of  the 
test  ban  treaty, 

I  also  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  the  statement 
made  by  President  Johnson  on  July  30, 
in  connection  with  the  anniversary  of 
the  nuclear  test  ban  treaty. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ments were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Joint  Statement  by  the  Governments  of 
THE  United  States,  United  Kingdom  and 
THE  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics 
One  year  ago  today  the  treaty  banning 
nuclear  weapon  tests  In  the  atmosphere,  in 
outer  space  and  under  water  was  signed  by 
the  representative  of  the  United  States, 
United  Kingdom,  and  the  U.S  S  R.  This 
treaty  moved  our  planet  toward  a  further 
strengthening  of  peace.  It  helps  restrict  the 
arms  race.  It  gives  all  men  and  women  con- 
fidence that  they  and  their  children  will  be 
breathing  purer  air  and  living  in  a  healthier, 
a  less  contaminated  world.  The  states  taking 
part  in  the  disarmament  negotiations  at 
Geneva  made  their  contribution  to  this 
cause.  The  positive  role  played  by  the  Secre- 
tary General' of  the  U.N.  U  Thant.  in  the 
conclusion  of  the  treaty  banning  nuclear 
weapon  tests  In  the  three  elements  is  worthy 
of  note.  Since  the  signing  of  the  treaty, 
most  of  the  world's  states — more  than  100 — 
have  Joined  the  three  original  signatories. 
Since  then,  also,  additional — If  limited — 
steps  have  been  taken  to  reduce  nuclear 
hazards  to  mankind.  Such  are  the  resolu- 
tion of  the  General  Assembly  of  October  17, 
1963,  on  banning  of  weapons  of  mass  de- 
struction In  outer  space  and  the  steps  taken 
by  the  United  States,  United  Kingdom,  and 
the  U.S.S.R.  In  the  early  months  of  this  year 
to  cut  back  production  of  plutonium  and  en- 
riched uranium. 

These  have  been  significant  and  valuable 
steps,  but  only  first  steps.  Serious  problems 
and  differences  remain  to  be  dealt  with  in 
order  to  achieve  a  downturn  in  the  arms  race, 
effective  disarmament  and  secure  peace. 
With  a  sincere  concern  for  the  true  interests 
of  all  nations  and  through  a  constructive 
effort  to  achieve  agreement  consistent  with 
those  Interests,  we  can  seek  to  move  along 
the  road  to  understanding  and  to  peace. 

In  marking  the  first  anniversary  of  the 
signing  of  the  treaty  banning  nuclear  weap- 
on tests  In  the  atmosphere,  in  outer  space 
and  under  water,  we  declare  our  intention  to 
do  everything  possible  for  the  solution 
through  negotiations  of  unresolved  interna- 
tional problems  In  order  to  strengthen  gen- 
eral peace,  the  benefits  of  which  would  be 
enjoyed  by  all  states,  big  and  small,  and  by 
all  people. 

Statement  by  the  President 

A  year  ago  this  week  the  nuclear  test  ban 
treaty  was  agreed  on. 

Today,  a  year  later,  more  than  100  nations 
have  Joined  the  three  original  signing  coun- 
tries. We  have  also  seen  a  U.N.  resolution 
banning  weapons  of  ma.ss  destruction  in 
outer  space,  and  steps  to  cut  back  produc- 
tion of  fissionable  materials. 

A  year  without  atmospheric  testing  has 
left  our  air  cleaner.  This  is  a  benefit  to 
every  American  family — and  to  every  family 
everywhere— since  all  radi-.tion.  however 
small,  Involves  some  possibility  of  biological 
risk  to  us  or  to  our  descendants. 

At  the  same  time,  we  have  taken__every 
precaution  to  insure  The  security  of  the 
United  States.  To  this  end,  we  have  put 
Into  full  effect  the  program  of  safeguards 
originally   approved    by    President    Kennedy 


on  the  advice  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff, 
I  can  report  that  the  Chiefs  have  reviewed 
the  present  program  and  agree  that  satisfac- 
tory progress  is  being  made  under  It.  In- 
deed the  safeguards  program  leaves  us  much 
safer  against  surprises  than  we  were  in  the 
period  of  moratorium  begun  In  1959. 

Even  if  this  treaty  should  end  tomorrow, 
the  United  States  would  be  safer  and 
stronger  than  before. 

We  owe  the  test  ban  treaty,  and  this  year 
of  progress,  to  the  determined  and  dedicated 
leadership  of  a  great  President,  and  the 
Senate  of  the  United.  States.  This  leader- 
ship toward  peace  had  no  partisan  tinge. 
Four-fifths  of  the  Democrats  and  three- 
fourths  of  the  Republicans  in  the  Senate 
voted  for  this  treaty.  It  is  therefore  right 
that  Americans  without  regard  to  party 
should  give  thanks  in  this  anniversary  week 
for  what  the  President  and  the  Senate 
achieved  last  year. 

This  thankfulness  can  be  traced  to  the 
deep  desire  that  all  of  us  have  for  a  world  In 
which  terror  does  not  govern  our  waking 
lives.  We  should  think  of  a  world  In  which 
we  need  not  fear  the  milk  which  our  children 
drink;  in  which  we  do  not  need  engage  In 
agonizing  speculation  on  the  future  genera- 
tions and  whether  they  will  be  deformed  or 
scarred. 

We  can  live  in  strength  without  adding  to 
the  hazards  of  life  on  this  planet.  We  need 
not  relax  our  guard  in  order  to  avoid  un- 
necessary risks.  This  is  the  legacy  of  the 
nuclear  test  ban  treaty  and  It  Is  a  legacy  of 
hope. 


WESTLANDS  WATER  DISTRICT  CON- 
STRUCTION CONTRACT  OP  1963 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President.  I  would 
like  to  direct  the  attention  of  Senators 
to  a  contract  now  before  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs, which,  unless  objected  to  by  Con- 
gress, will  go  into  force  next  week.  This 
is  the  Westlands  water  distribution  sys- 
tem contract,  and  involves,  in  my  opin- 
ion, a  clear  and  evident  circumvention 
of  the  160-acre  limitation  provisions  of 
reclamation  law.  It  has  been  opposed 
by  the  National  Grange,  the  California 
State  Grange,  the  National  Farmers 
Union,  the  AFL-CIO,  the  National  Cath- 
olic Rural  Life  Conference,  the  Amer- 
ican Veterans  Committee,  the  National 
Advisory  Committee  on  Farm  Labor  and 
the  National  Sharecroppers  Fund. 

In  order  to  bring  to  light  the  com- 
pelling arguments  against  this  contract. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  at  this  point  three  of  the 
statements  made  before  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  Irrigation  and  Reclamation  of  the 
Senate  Interior  Committee  on  July  8 
and  9  in  opposition  to  the  contract.  The 
first  of  these  was  presented  to  the  com- 
mittee by  my  able  and  esteemed  col- 
league, the  junior  Senator  from  Wis- 
consin [Mr.  Nelson];  the  second  is  the 
testimony  of  Dr.  Paul  S.  Taylor  of 
Berkeley,  Calif.,  who  served  as  consul- 
tant in  the  Interior  Department  during 
the  administrations  of  Presidents  Harry 
Truman  and  Franklin  Roosevelt.  The 
third  was  presented  by  Mr.  Jacob  Clay- 
man,  administrative  director  of  the  In- 
dustrial Union  Department  of  the  AFL- 
CIO.  These  very  articulate  statements 
outline  clearly  the  history  of  this  con- 
tract and  establish  beyond  a  doubt  its 
illegality  under  existing  reclamation  law. 
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There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ments were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows 

Statkmsmt  bt  Senatob  Gaylord  Nelson  on 
thk  wb8tlands  water  district  construc- 
TION Contract  and  Water  Service  Con- 
tract OF  loea 

SUMMARY 

There  haa  been  presented  to  this  commit- 
tee through  the  submittal  to  It  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  InterU)r  pursuant  to  Public  Liiw 
86-488.  86th  CongTess.  ri  44.  June  3.  1960.  a 
document  deslgnat*^  Contract  Between  the 
United  States  and  WestUnds  Water  District 
Providing  for  the  Construction  of  a  Water 
Distribution  and  Dralnat^e  Collector  System  " 

Provision  Is  made  in  paragraph  20  uf  the 
document  that  "nn  water  shall  be  delivered 
through  the  distribution  system  to  any  lands 
or  persons  not  eligible  under  the  terms  of  ar- 
ticles 23.  24.  and  25  of  the  w.iter  service  con- 
tract (dated  June  5,  ly63i  to  receive  water 
made  available  pursuant  to  that  contract  "■ 
As  a  consequence  this  committee  is  requested 
to  approve,  sight  unseen,  the  water  service 
contract,  mentioned  in  the  last  quotation 
Specifically  a  review  of  the  contracts  with  the 
Westlands  water  district  and  the  circum- 
stances surrounding  them    appear  to  reveal 

(1)  A  circumvention  of  the  excess  land 
laws  written  Into  the  Reclamation  Act.  as 
amended,  by  the  Congress  to  prevent  land 
and  water  monopolies 

(2)  A  discrimination  against  those  land- 
owners who  comply  with  the  excess  land  laws 
and  great  benefits  for  those  large,  Ineligible. 
excess  landowners  who  will  receive  Federal 
subsidization  totaling  millions  of  dollars 

(3)  An  apparent  relinquishment  of  title 
to  water  rights  belonging  to  the  United 
States  by  agreeing  In  the  w:iter  service  con- 
tract of  1963  not  to  assert  title  to  those  re- 
plenishment waters 

If  the  conclusion  I  have  drawn  In  this 
memorandum,  based  upon  my  examination 
of  the  1963  water  service  contract  and  the 
construction  contract  before  this  committee. 
Is  valid.  It  would  appear  that: 

(1)  The  contract  submitted  to  the  Con- 
gress by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  should 
be  rejected  by  this  committee  and  returned 
with  specific  objections  both  as  to  that  con- 
tract before  it  and  the  water  service  contract; 

(2)  The  committee  should  oppose  the  ap- 
propriation of  any  Federal  funds  for  the  con- 
struction of  the  distribution  system  and 
drains  provld*Hi   for  in  the  ''ontract 

Under  appropriate  headings  thle  memo- 
randum reviews  the  contracts  and  physical 
features  relating  to  the  above  mentioned 
contract*. 

AVOIDANCE    or    THE    EXCESS    LAND    LAWS    OF    THE 
RECLAMATION   ACT.  AS  AMENDED 

Congress  by  Public  Law  86-488  86th  Con- 
gress. S.  44.  June  3,  1960.  authorized  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  construct  the 
San  Luis  Unit  of  the  Central  Valley  project 
Involved  are  two  service  areas — Federal  and 
State.  This  consideration  Is  directed  solely 
tf)  the  former. 

There  are  two  s.Ulent  features  of  Public 
Law  86—488  to  which  reference  Is  now  made 

1  It  la  specifically  declared  that  "In  con- 
structing, operatlni;  and  maintaining  the  San 
Luis  unit,  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  shall 
be  governed  by  the  Federal  reclamation  law<; 
I  act  of  June  17.  1902  >  32  Stat  388 1,  and 
acts  amendatory  thereof  and  supplementary 
thereto) ." 

2  Provided  likewise  by  the  irt  In  question 
la  the  following  "Section  8  There  Is  hereby 
authorized  to  be  appropriated  for  construc- 
tion of  the  works  of  the  San  Luis  unit  •  •  • 
other  than  distribution  systems  and  drains 
the  sum  of  $290,430000  •  •  •  Provided. 
That  no  funds  shall  be  appropriated  for  con- 
struction of  distribution  systems  and  drains 
prior  to  90  calendar  days  •  •  •  after  a  con- 
tract has  been  submitted  to  the  Congress 
calling  for  complete  repayment  of  the   dis- 


tribution systems  and  drains  within  a  perlixl 
')f  40  years  from  the  dare  such  works  are 
placed  m  service  " 

Emerging  from  those  two  quoted  excerpts 
IS  the  obvious  conclusion  that  the  Federal 
service  area  Is  to  be  constructed,  operated 
and  maintained  In  conformity  with  the  Rec- 
lamation Act  as  amended,  including  but  not 
limited  to  the  "excess  lands  laws  "  Basic- 
ally those  laws  preclude  the  delivery  of  water 
for  use  on  land  held  In  one  ownership  which 
exceeds  160  acres  Obvious  objectives  of  the 
laws  are  la)  To  avoid  land  and  water  n^o- 
nopoUes;  (b)  To  prevent  land  speculation 
predicated  upon  the  project  development.' 

To  bring  about  compliance  with  the  "160- 
acre  limitation"  mentioned  above  Congress 
has  declared  "that  no  such  excess  lands  so 
held  shall  receive  water  from  any  project 
or  division  if  the  owner  thereof  shall  refuse 
to  execute  valid  recordable  ci.mtracts  for  the 
sale  of  such  lands  under  terms  and  condi- 
tions satisfactory  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  and  at  prices  not  to  exceed  those 
hxed  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  ■  Im- 
portant m  regard  to  the  precise  point  before 
this  Committee  Is  the  fact  that  the  act  spe- 
cifically declares  that  "excess  lands"  shall 
not  "receive  water  from  any  project 

That  prohibition  Is  crucial  and  unqualified 
for  It  fixes  the  responsibility  of  the  Secretary 
m  regard  to  project  waters  with  great  spec- 
ificity, restrains  that  official  from  providing 
water  to  lands  the  owners  of  which  have  not 
agreed  to  dispose  of  lands  which  exceed  the 
160-acre  limitation.  Warranted  In  that  con- 
nection is  reference  to  the  additional  fact 
that  the  legislative  history  of  these  provisions 
set  forth  with  ^reat  clarity  the  desire  of 
Congress  to  protect  the  public  Interest 
against  land  and  water  monopolies.' 

On  that  background  reference  Is  now  made 
to  part  (2 1  above  regarding  Public  Law  86- 
488  which  refers  to  the  requirement  of  the 
San  Luis  Act  that  there  be  u  submittal  to  the 
Congress  of  a  contract  "calling  fur  complete 
repayment  of  the  distribution  systems  and 
drains"  90  days  prior  to  the  appropriation  of 
funds  to  build  those  systems. 

In  conformity  with  the  last  mentioned  sec- 
tion 8  of  the  San  Luis  Act  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  by  his  letter  dated  May  1,  1964, 
transmitted  to  the  Congress  what  Is  referred 
to  as  'an  -ipproprlate  contract  for  con.struc- 
tlon  of  the  distribution  system  and  drains  by 
the  United  States  and  for  repayment  by  the 
District."  '  adding  that  the  contract  had  been 
negotiated  with  the  Westlands  Water  Dis- 
trict '  Aniong  other  things  that  contract, 
now  before  the  Congress,  declares:  "Land 
ineligible  to  receive  water  under  the  water 
service  contract  not  to  receive  water  service 
through    the    distribution    system 

20  No  water  shall  be  delivered  through 
the  distribution  system  to  any  lands  or  per- 
r>ons  not  eligible  under  the  terms  of  articles 
23.  24.  and  25  of  the  water  service  contract 
to  receive  water  made  available  pursuant  to 
that  Contract  " 

Plowing  from  that  and  related  provisos  In 
the  contract  submitted  by  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  Is  the  unavoidable  legal  result: 

This  committee  will  In  effect  be  approving 
not  '(Uly  the  contract  which  Is  before  it      It 


'  Section  6  of  the  original  reclamation 
law  provides  "no  right  to  the  use  of  water 
for  land  In  private  ownership  shall  be  sold 
for  a  tract  exceeding  160  acres  to  any  <3ne 
landowner  "  For  a  complete  review  of  the 
.several  acts  which  are  Involved  see  68  L  D 
375 

'43  use  4231  ei. 

^Ivanhoe  Irr.  Di3t  v  McCrackcn,  357  US. 
275.  297  (  1957) 

'Title  of  the  document:  "Contract  Be- 
tween the  United  States  and  Westlands  Water 
Dlstrlf't  Providing  f'jr  the  Construction  of  a 
Water  Distribution  and  Drainage  Collection 
System  " 

■  See  attached  letter  of  Mav  1.  1964. 


will  be  approving  the  above-mentioned  W(tu 
lands  "water  service  contract"  of  June  5  iom 
which  appears  to  contain  clear  violatloru  « 
the  excess  lands  laws 

yUE.STION     PRESENTED 

Win  this  committee  approve  a  contrwt 
which  has  not  been  placed  before  it  and 
which  appears  t<j  circumvent  tlie  congreg. 
slonal  will  as  expressed  In  the  "excess  land" 
provisions  of  the  reclamation  laws? 

These  contracts  will  have  the  result  of 
providing  unjust  enrichment  of  a  few  pow. 
erful  corporation  landowners  who  will  bt 
immediately  and  directly  benetited  by  tin 
contemplated  expenditure  of  $157  million  of 
Federal  funds  Thus  to  subsidize  then 
monopolies  In  clear  violation  of  the  rec- 
lamation law  Is  destructive  of  the  basic  con- 
cepts giving  rise   to  those   laws. 

We-itlands  iiater  service  contract,  a  nrcum. 
vrntion  of  the  excess  land  laus 

There  was  attached  to  the  above-men- 
tioned letter  of  May  1.  1964,  from  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  transmitting  the  contract 
for  the  construction  of  the  dlstributKm  and 
drainage  systems  a  memorandum  dated  Apr;; 
23.  1964,  from  Comnils.sloner  of  ReclamatloL 
EKimlny  to  the  Secret^iry."  Cont.iliicd  in  tha; 
memoraiidum  Is  a  review  of  m.my  salient 
facts  respecting  the  contract  before  thu 
committee-  -but  far  from  all  of  them,  as 
win  be  more  fully  developed  in  the  para- 
graphs which  succeed.  Without  further 
elaboration  on  the  Import  of  it,  Mr  Domlny 
states  In  the  first  p.iragraph  that  the  con- 
tract before  the  committee  provides  for  a 
system  which  "l.s  rocjuired  for  the  distribu- 
tion of  project  wafer  available  to  the  West- 
lands  water  district  under  loni;-term  con- 
tract No.  14  06-200  495A  executed  on  June 
5,  1963."  hereafter  referred  to  as  the  water 
service  contract.  Following  that  passing  ref- 
erence to  the  all-lmp)ort^int  water  service 
contract.  Mr.  Domlny  proceed.^  to  describe 
In  some  detail  the  area  to  be  served  by  the 
system  On  the  final  page  of  the  Domlny 
memorandum  and  cjulte  out  of  context  li 
this  statement:  "no  water  shall  be  delivered 
through  the  distribution  system  to  any  lands 
or  persons  not  eligible  under  the  terms  of 
articles  23.  24,  and  25  of  the  district's  water 
service  contract  to  receive  water  made  avail- 
able pursuant  to  the  contract. 

"These  articles,  the  so-called  excess  land 
provisions  required  by  reclamation  l.iw.  are 
similar  in  form  and  content  to  other  water 
.service  contracts  for  the  Central  Valley  proj- 
ect " 

However,  It  would  appear  from  a  careful 
examination  of  the  water  service  contract 
and  all  the  surrounding  facts  that  the  con- 
tract will  result  In  a  clear  violation  of  the 
excess  land  laws  of  the  Reclamation  act 

In  that  connection,  reference  Is  made  to 
the  following: 

1 1 1  Seventy  percent  of  the  lands  within  the 
Westlands  water  district  service  area  are 
ineligible  to  receive  project  water  because 
they  are  owned  in  tracts  the  acreage  of 
which  far  exceeds  the  160-acre  limitation. 

ill)  All  the  lands  within  the  water  dis- 
trict- the  30  percent  of  eligible  and  70  per- 
cent of  Ineligible  alike  to  receive  water— 
overlie  a  vast  groundwater  basin  which  la  In 
no  sense  compartmenled  on  the  basis  of  land 
eligibility. 

(Ill)  "Ground  water  underlying  the  dis- 
trict Is  seriously  depleted  and  in  need  of  re- 
plentslimont.  and  that  and  additional  water 
supply  to  meet  these  pre.sent  and  potential 
needs  can  be  made  available  by  and  through 
the  works  constructed  and  to  be  constructed 
by  the  United  States."  (This  Is  a  quote 
from  the  water  service  contract  ment.oned 
above  i 

(Ivi  That  a  substantial  share  of  the 
waters  not  to  exceed  117.000  acre-feet  an- 
nually—to   be    delivered    pvirsuant    to    the 


I96i 

,  cprvlce  contract  for  the  express  pur- 
*"'*' /recharging  "the  seriously  depleted" 
P^^^rnund  water:  this  117,000  acre-feet 
i"?n1ddltlon  to  seepage  from  surface  irrl- 

^*''°,"Thit  the  waters  thus  Induced  under- 
nnnd  Will  recharge  the  ground  water  for 
?^h  the  lands  which  are  eligible  to  "re- 
"^vp-  groundwater  and  those  which  are  In- 
"elble  to  "receive"  groundwaters  by  reason 
^,f  the  "excess  land  laws." 

vii    That    the   recharge    of   the    depleted 
gp',undwaters  under  the  ineligible  lands  re- 
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"  See  attiiched  memorandum  of  Apr  23, 1984. 


^^1  .;  in  immense  benefit,  vastly  subsidizing 
rh  Je  lands  at  the  expense  of  the  individual 
S.'wn^rs   who    comply   with   the    "excess 

'iiid  laws  " 

'  Of  ureat  Interest  In  regard  to  the  benefits 
ft^Trumg  to  the  large  Ineligible  landowners 
^  Mr  Doininvs  additional  statement  in  his 
inemor.indum"  of  April  23.  1964: 

•Xhe  contract  (before  this  committee) 
n^nules  for  repayment  of  $157,048,000  rep;^ 
Lsenting  the  cost  ot  constructing  by  me 
United  States  of  a  water  distribution  and 
drainage  collector  system  and  certain  fa- 
cilities for  integrating  groundwater  with 
surl-ice   water. 

Approximately  400  existing  wells  In  the 
area  will  be  integrated  into  the  distribution 
system  Well  water  will  be  mixed  with  sur- 
face project  water  in  the  main  laterals." 

Thus  the  water  service  contract  and  Mr. 
D.iminys  memorandum  demonstrate  conclu- 
sively that  the  project  plans  are  predicated 
upon  utilization  of  the  vast  groundwater 
b,>dy  which  underlies  all  of  the  lands  irre- 
spective of  their  eligibility  to  parMclpate  in 
tiie  avail.ible  supply. 

Essential  here  Is  further  reference  to  Mr. 
Domlnys  statement  that  the  provisions  of 
the  water  service  contrsuit  "are  similar  In 
form  and  content  to  other  water  service  con- 
tracts for  the  Central  Valley  project."  How- 
ever, what  Mr.  Domlny  neglected  to  say  is  the 
Jact  that  the  contract  with  'Westlands  spe- 
cifically provides  for  a  recharge  of  ground 
water  which  has  the  result  of  benefiting  eli- 
gible and  Ineligible  lands  alike.  There  Is 
thus  a  most  drastic  and  far-reaching  differ- 
ence from  other  Central  Valley  contracts. 

MEANS  OF  riRClMVENTION  OF  EXCESS  LAND  LAWS 
WRITTFN  INTO  THE  WESTLANDS  WATER  SERV- 
ICE CONTRACT 

Knowing  that  the  Ineligible  lands  consti- 
tuting 70  percent  of  all  of  the  lands  within 
the  district  will  be  greatly  benefited  from 
priiject  water  entering  the  underlying  basin; 
knowing  that  the  excess  land  laws  prohibit 
supplying  those  lands  with  water;  knowing 
that  the  spirit  and  Intent  of  the  reclamation 
laws  are  being  violated,  this  attempted 
escape  clause  was  nevertheless  written  Into 
the  water  service  contract: 

■  If  project  water  furnished  to  the  district 
pursuant  to  this  contract  reaches  the  under- 
ground strata  of  excess  land  owned  by  a  large 
landowner  •  ♦  •  who  has  not  executed  a 
recordable  contract  and  the  large  landowner 
pumps  such  project  water  from  the  under- 
ground, the  district  will  not  be  deemed  to 
have  furnished  such  water  to  said  lands 
within  the  meaning  of  this  contract  if  such 
water  reached  the  underground  strata  of  the 
aforesaid  excess  land  as  an  unavoidable  re- 
sult of  the  furnishing  of  project  water  by  the 
district  to  nonexcess  land  or  to  excess  lands 
with  respect  to  which  a  recordable  contract 
has  been  executed." 

Tlie  kindest  thing  that  may  be  said  In  re- 
gard to  that  "escape  clause"  is  that  It  makes 
a  travesty  of  the  excess  land  laws. 
Illegalitij    of    "unavoidable    clause"    of    the 

WVstidTid.s    water    service    contract — or   in 

any  other  contract  entered  into  pursuant 

to  the  reclamation  laws 

The  Illegality  of  the  "unavoidable  clause" 
In    the    Westlands    water    service    contract 


would  appear  to  be  free  from  doubt.    That 
la  manifested  by  these  three  facts: 

(a)  Seventy  percent  of  the  lands  within 
the  service  area  of  the  Westlands  district  are 
lands  which  are  In  single  ownership  in  ex- 
cess of  160  acres  and  overlie  the  ground 
water  basin  which  will  be  recharged  with 
project  water  delivered  by  the  United  States; 

(b)  The  contract  for  water  specifically 
provides  for  inducing  project  waters  into  the 
ground  water  basin  and  those  waters  will 
be  available  for  pumping  for  use  on  the 
70  percent  of  the  lands  ineligible  under  the 
excess  land  laws. 

(c)  Project  waters  which  are  specifically 
Induced  underground  and  those  waters  from 
surface  Irrigation,  greatly  benefit  the  ineli- 
gible 70  percent  of  the  water  district's  lands. 

A  most  careful  review  of  the  Reclamation 
Act  as  amended  and  the  legislative  histories 
which  preceded  the  enactment  of  those  laws 
reveals  a  clear  violation  of  the  excess  land 
laws  by  the  contract  in  question.  Every 
phase  and  facet  of  those  laws  and  the  objec- 
tives giving  rise  to  them  underscore  tliat  vio- 
lation. It  will  remembered  in  regard  to  this 
matter  that  the  reclamation  laws  are  un- 
equivocal respecting  the  160-acre  limitation. 
Nowhere  In  the  laws  themselves  nor  their 
antecedents  will  authority  for  the  "unavoid- 
able clause"  in  the  Westlands  contract  or 
other  Central  Valley  contracts  be  found. 
Equally  important,  however,  is  the  fact  that 
the  circumstances  surrounding  Westlands 
differ  drastically  from  those  relating  to  other 
Central  Galley  contracts. 

It  is  essential  to  find  the  source  of  the 
unavoidable  clause  wTitten  into  the  West- 
lands  water  service  contract.  In  that  con- 
nection, reference  is  made  to  hearings  be- 
fore this  committee  in  1944.  In  the  report 
on  those  hearings  under  the  heading  "Legal 
Basis  for  Assessment  of  Excess  Landowners 
by  Irrigation  Districts."  the  then  chief  coun- 
sel of  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation  examined 
the  crucial  question  on  the  subject  and  re- 
sponded to  that  query  in  this  manner: 

"Assimiing  that,  where  the  district  fur- 
nishes water  intentionally  and  according  to 
plan  to  eligible  lands  of  the  district,  both  by 
surface  facilities  for  surface  irrigation  and  by 
such  facilities  or  otherwise  for  aunnentation 
of  the  ground  water  supply,  project  water  Is 
Introduced  into  underground  reservoirs  un- 
derlying ineligible  excess  lands  as  well  as 
eligible  lands  for  physical  reasons  beyond  the 
control  of  the  district,  is  there  a  furnishing 
of  water  to  such  ineligible  excess  lands  by 
the  district  contrary  to  the  prohibition  in- 
cluded in  its  contract  with  the  United  States 
as  required  by  he  reclamation  law? 

"It  is  our  view  that  this  question  is  to  be 
answered  in  the  negative,  if  the  further  as- 
sumption be  indulged  that  the  physical  in- 
troduction of  project  water  on  and  under 
project  land  has  for  its  principal  purpose, 
and  Its  principal  result  is.  the  furnishing  of 
irrigation  water  to  eligible  lands,  with  the 
Incidental,  and  inevitable,  result  that  the 
underground  water  supply  of  ineligible  ex- 
cess lands  is  benefited."  ■ 

This  appears  to  be  the  genesis  of  the  "un- 
avoidable clause."  No  reference  is  made  in 
the  quoted  ruling  to  any  applicable  law  per- 
mitting this  evasion  of  the  "excess  land  law. 
Congressional  will  cannot  be  relied  upon  in 
this  matter  because  that  will  through  the 
years  has  been  unalterably  opposed  to  the 
perpetuation  of  land  and  water  monopolies. 
In  simple  terms  executive  flat  has  been  in- 
dulged in  to  create  an  exception  to  the  ex- 
cess land  laws  where  none  actually  exists. 
Insidious  though  that  evasion  may  be  in  the 
light  of  the  law,  the  precedent  stemming 
from  the  evasion  is  far  worse. 

As  Is  so  frequently  the  case,  a  contempt  for 
the  law  breeds  further  violation.     The  cir- 


'  Hearings    before     subcommittee    •    •    *. 
80th  Cong.,  Ist  sess..  on  S.  912,  p.  1274. 


cumvention  of  the  Reclamation  Act  by  the 
"unavoidable  clause"  in  the  first  Central 
Valley  contracts  gave  rise  to  the  present 
escape  proviso  contained  In  the  Westlands 
water  service  contract. 

There  has  been  reviewed   above  the   fact 
that    Central    Valley    project    water    will   be 
induced  into  the  ground  water  aquifers  with- 
in the  Westlands  service  area  and  thus  re- 
charge them  for  the  purpose  of  eliminating 
the  overdraft  on  ground  waters  which  stems 
from  local  pumping.     That  ineligible  lands 
will    be    greatly    benefited    through    Federal 
subsidization  of  the  Water  made  available  by 
the  Central  Valley  project  has  been  tacitly 
admitted.'     Mr.  Domlny,   in   a   letter  dated 
May  26.  1964,  to  Senator  Jackson,  chairman 
of  the  committee,  in  regard  to  the  ground- 
water recharge  features  of  the  water  serv- 
ice   contract,    states:     "Even    if    enhanced 
groundwater   conditions    (within   the  West- 
lands  service  area )  should  reduce  pump  lifts 
(for  ineligible  landowners)  from  the  present 
say  450  feet  or  more  to  the  objective  depth  of 
300    feet,    anv    corresponding    reductions    In 
pumping    cos'ts    (of    the    ineligible    owners) 
would  be  more  than  offset  by  the  district's 
ad  valorem  assessments."  "     Logical  sequitur 
of  Mr.  Dominv's  statement  on  the  subject  is 
that,  for  example,  the  Southern  Pacific  Land 
Co.  to  which  he  aUudes  in  the  letter.  wUl  not 
only  receive  (a)    a  supply  of  Central  Valley 
project  water,  it  will   (b)   have  the  ground- 
water lifts  reduced  by  approximately  150  feet 
with    the    immense    reduction    in    pumping 
costs  as  a  result   of  the  project — indeed,  a 
bonanza  to  ineligible  water  users. 

Continuing  in  regard  to  the  160-acre  lim- 
itation, Mr.  Dominy  in  his  letter  of  May  26, 
1964.  speaks  hopefully  that  some  day  the 
laws  of  economics  wUl  enforce  that  legal 
limitation.  He  states:  "The  impact  of 
economic  pressures  is  expected  to  be  such 
that  any  owners  of  ineligible  excess  lands 
who  choose  to  continue  pumping  rather  than 
avail  themselves  of  project  (surface)  water 
will  be  under  a  continuing  financial  disad- 
vantage." He  points  out  in  that  connec- 
tion that  "it  is  expected"  costs  to  the  in- 
eligible landowners  to  pump  the  project 
water  will  be  greater  than  the  costs  to  those 
who  comply  with  the  160-acre  limitation. 
Mr  Dominy  then  adds  this  most  unusual 
statement:  "All  lands  within  the  district  will 
be  assessed  ad  valorem  taxes  for  a  substan- 
tial part  of  the  amounts  necessary  to  meet 
the  District's  annual  contractual  payment 
to  the  United  States. 

"Thus  to  whatever  extent  the  amounts 
collected  as  water  charges  for  direct  delivery 
of  project  water  are  insufficient  to  meet  an- 
nual payment  obligations,  the  balance  will 
be  derived  from  ad  valorem  assessments 
levied  against  all  district  lands,  Irrespective 
of  whether  they  take  water."  What  hSj. 
Dominy  is  saying  is  this:  (a)  The  Bma"  land- 
owner will  pay  for  project  water;  the  In- 
eligible pumper  will  not;  (b)  If  the  payments 
by  the  small  farmers  are  insufficient  to  meet 
the  project  costs  the  small  farmers  will  also 
pay  an  ad  valorem  tax  as  well  as  the  In- 
eligible water  user;  (c)  the  small  user  will 
pay  one  charge.  Thus,  says  Mr.  Domlny,  the 
ineligible  landowner  will  be  forced  to  comply 
with  the  excess  land  laws. 

Wholly  aside  from  the  merits,  if  any,  oi 
Mr  Domlny's  application  of  economic  laws 
in  'lieu  of  the  reclamation  laws,  these  facts 
stand  unchallenged: 

This  plan  would  deliver  water  to  the 
ground  water  basin  with  the  result  that  the 
ineligible  landowners  will  Immensely  profit 
from  that  plan. 

Apropos  those  circumstances  Mr.  Domlny 
speaks  in  sanguine  terms  of  compliance  with 

!-See  Westlands  Water  Service  Contract, 
par.  3  b,  c,  and  d. 

^  See  attached  letter  May  26,  1964,  Domlny 
to  Senator  Jackson. 
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the  excess  land  laws  by  the  Southern  Pacific 
Land  Co..  which  owns  a  vast  empire  of  lands 
Ineligible  for  project  water  but  which,  under 
the  unavoidable  escape  clause  will  receive 
Urge  quantities  of  it  in  Mr  Dominy's  words. 
reduced  ground-water  lifts  fr)m  450  to  300 
feet.  Relative  to  that  ineligible  empire  he 
states:  "It  la.  of  course,  impo.ssible  ftir  us  to 
predict  at  this  time  the  extent  .aid  sequence 
that  may  characterize  the  rate  at  which  the 
company  will  embrace  the  recordable  con- 
tracting program  Nevertheless  the  com- 
pany's excess  lands  will  be  subject  to  ad 
valorem  assessments  levied  by  the  dl-strlct 
against  all  district  excess  and  nonexcess 
land  alike." 

Again  there  Is  presented  the  tacit  admis- 
sion that  the  excess  land  laws  will  be  vio- 
lated; the  admission  that  the  Southern  Paci- 
fic Land  Co.  will  nut  pay  for  the  water  but 
will  pay  an  ad  val  irem  tax  a  tax  let  It  be 
emphasized,  that  will  be  reduced  in  direct 
proportion  to  the  costs  of  water  paid  by 
those  who  comply  with  the  excess  land  laws 
There  is  thus  added  to  the  circumvention  of 
the  excess  land  laws  great  unfairness  to  those 
landowners  who  comply  with  those  laws 

Violation  of  the  spirit  and  intendment  of 
the  reclamation  laws  Is  but  a  part  of  the 
basic  objections  to  the  Westlands  water  serv- 
ice contract.  It  results  in  a  substantial  gift 
of  properties  belonging  to  the  United  States 
and  the  intention  to  abandon  claims  for  pay- 
ment for  those  properties  Is  part  of  that  con- 
tract. 

Title  to  the  rights  to  the  use  of  project  waters, 

including  seepage  and  return  flow,  resides 

m  the  United  State< 

Title  to  the  rights  to  the  use  of  water — 
even  though  once  used  by  project  benefici- 
aries— continues  to  reside  In  the  United 
States.  Reference  in  that  connection  is 
made  to  a  leading  decision  of  the  Supreme 
Court  of  California  on  the  subject  '  There. 
Los  Angeles  imported  Owens  River  waters 
Into  the  San  Fernando  Valley  and  sold  them 
to  farmers  who  used  them  The  municipality 
then  claimed  the  right  to  recapture  the 
waters  which  entered  the  ground-water  b.isln 
by  reason  of  the  surface  irrigation  Sustain- 
ing that  claimed  right.  California's  highest 
court  stated : 

"Plaintiff  (Los  Angeles  i  had  a  prior  right 
to  the  use  of  the  water  brought  to  the  San 
Fernando  Valley.  It  did  not  abandon  that 
right  when  it  spread  the  w  iter  for  the  pur- 
pose of  economical  transportation  and  stor- 
age. 

"The  use  by  others  of  this  water  as  It 
flowed  to  the  subterranean  basin  does  not 
cut  off  plaintiff's  rights 

"It  is  immaterial  whether  the  farmers  who 
u.se  the  imported  water  acquire  their  rights 
through  a  transfer  of  land  that  Includes 
a  water  right  •  •  •  or  by  some  other  means 
In  any  event  the  importer  brings  the  water 
to  the  land  of  the  farmer,  and  the  farmer 
uses  it.  In  maicing  water  available,  plaintiff 
.  Los  Angeles  I  selected  an  area  where  It  could 
.'■ecover  as  much  w.iter  as  po.ssitale  from  seep- 
age, and  it  should  not  be  deprived  of  the 
benefit  of  Its  foresight 

In  adhering  to  those  concepts  the  Cali- 
fornia court  was  simply  adopting  the  same 
principles  followed  by  the  Supreme  Court  of 
the  United  States  ■  That  last  cited  case  anise 
from  a  claim  by  the  Uiuted  States  to  seep.ige 
water  emanating  fmrn  surface  irrigation 
within  a  Federal  reclamation  project  In  \Vy- 
umlng.  Upholding  the  claim  to  the  seepage 
water  the  Court  set  forth  this  quoted  state- 
ment from  a  similar  case  arising  in  Idaho  ' 
One  who  by  t^e  expenditure  of  money 
and  labor  diverts  .ipprtiprlable  water  Trim  a 


strea::;  .itul  'l.'i.s  r-.ikes  It  a',  ailable  for  fruit- 
:iil  p  .rp  j.-,fs  .^  fii'r.led  to  Its  exclusive  c<jn- 
trol  so  long  as  he  is  able  and  willing  to  apply 
It  to  beneliclal  uses,  and  such  right  extends 
to  what  Is  comm  'Uly  known  as  wastiige  from 
surface  runoll  and  deep  percolation,  neces- 
sarily Incident  to  practical  irrigation  Con- 
siderations of  both  public  policy  and  natural 
justice  strongly  support  such  a  rule.  Nor  Is 
It  essential  to  his  control  that  the  uppro- 
prlator  m.ilntaln  continuous  actual  posses- 
sion of  such  water  So  long  as  he  does  not 
abandon  it  or  forfeit  it  by  failure  to  use.  he 
may  assert  his  rights.  It  Is  not  necessary 
that  he  confine  it  upon  his  own  land  or  con- 
vey It  m  an  artificial  conduit  It  Is  requisite 
of  course,  that  he  be  able  to  Identify  It,  but, 
subject  to  that  limitation,  he  may  conduct 
It  through  natural  channels  and  may  even 
commingle  It  or  suffer  It  to  commingle  wltli 
other  waters  In  short,  the  rights  of  an 
approprlatf)r  In  these  respects  are  not  af- 
fected by  the  fact  that  the  water  has  once 
been  used  "  •' 

These  principles,  uniformly  accepted,  are 
of  necessity  applicable  to  seepage  and  return 
flow  waters  arising  from  the  vast  develop- 
ment under'aken  by  the  United  States  in 
connection  with  the  Westlands  service  area 
Yet  the  water  service  contract  respecting 
seep.ige  and  return  flow  waters  within  the 
.service  area  purportedly  abandons  those  wa- 
ters, title  to  which  Is  vested  in  the  United 
States  Having  reserved  the  seepage  and 
return  flow  waters  outside  of  the  district,  this 
provision  Is  set  forth  "But  this  shall  not  be 
construed  as  claiming  for  the  United  States 
any  right,  as  waste,  seepage,  or  return  flow,  to 
water  being  used  pursuant  to  this  contract 
for  surface  irrigation  or  underground  storage 
within  the  district's  boundaries  by  the  dis- 
trict or  those  claiming  by.  through,  or  under 
the  district  '"  '•  The  result  of  this  contract 
is  I  a)  to  'give  away  "  property  of  the  United 
states,  lb)  to  grant  a  great  bonanza  to  the 
ineligible  owners  in  violation  of  the  spirit 
.ind  intent  of  the  law 


'"City  of  Los  Angelei  v    City  of  Glendale. 
23  Cal.  2d  68;   142  P    Jd  289   294.  295  (  1943  i 
"23  Cal    2d  68.    142  P    2d  289,  295   il943). 
■  Ide  V    United  States.  263  US    497   (1923;. 
263  U  S  497.  506 


US   Department  or 

THE   Interior. 
Ofeice  or  THE  Secretary. 

Washington.  D  C 
Hon     Carl    Havde.n, 
President  pro  tempore, 
U  S    Senate. 
Washington.  D  C. 

Dear  Mr  PRrsiPFNT  The  San  Luis  unit 
of  the  Central  Valley  project  was  authorized 
by  Public  Law  86-488.  approved  June  3. 
1960  Construction  Is  proceeding  on  the 
Joint  Federal-State  facilities. 

A  water  service  contract  with  the  West- 
lands  water  district  was  executed  on  June  5, 
1963  It  calls  for  the  delivery  of  up  to 
1  008.000  acre-feet  annually  during  the  first 
10  years  of  project  water  service  with  le.stser 
(juantlties  during  the  remainder  of  the  40- 
year  contract  period 

The  Westlands  w.iter  district  has  re- 
quested the  United  States  to  construct  dl.s- 
trlbutlon  systems  and  drainage  facilities 
necessarv  to  enable  It  to  utilize  effectively 
the  available  project  water  supplies  Pub- 
lic law  86-^88  authorizes  such  construc- 
tion; however,  section  8  of  the  act  prtivldes 
that  no  funds  shall  be  appr'jprl.ited  for  such 
wurk  until  90  d.iys  as  defined  In  the  act. 
after  a  contract  h.i.s  been  submitted  to  the 
Congress  calling  for  complete  repayment  of 
the  cost  of  the  distribution  system  and 
drains  within  a  perhxl  of  40  years  from  the 
lime  such  works  are  placed   In  service 

An  appropriate  contract  for  construction 
of  the  distribution  system  and  drains  by  the 
United  .states  and  for  repayment  by  the 
district  has  been  negotiated  with  the  West- 
lands    water    district.      A    copy    of    the    con- 


tract Is  enclosed  In  compliance  for  section  r 
of   the  authorizing   act      For  your  lufonn*! 
tlon.    there    is   al.so    enclosed    a   copy  of  th 
memorandum    which    explains    the  contrset 
and   which   I   have  this  day  approved 

A  similar  letter  is  being  sent  to  the  Speak 
er  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
Sincerely  yours. 


Secretary  of  the  Interior 


'2t.J  U  S   497.  506. 
'5  88  ALR   210 
'«  Water  service  contract,  par  9c 


US   Department  of  the  Interior, 

BfREAT  or  Reclamation, 
Washington.  D  C  ,  April  23,  19Si 
Memorandum  to     Secretary  of  the  Interior 
From     Commissioner  of  Reclamation 
Subject:    Proposed    distribution    system   re- 
payment    contract,      Westlands     Wat«r 
District.   San    Luis   unit.   Central  Valley 
project.  California 

Enclosed  for  your  approval  Is  the  form  of 
a  proposed  distribution  system  repayment 
contract  with  the  Westlands  water  district, 
Central  Valley  project.  The  contract  pro- 
vides for  repayment  of  $157,048,000,  repre- 
senting the  cost  of  constructing  by  the 
United  States  of  a  water  distribution  and 
drainage  collector  system  and  certain  facili- 
ties for  Integrating  ground  water  with  sur- 
face water.  The  system  Is  required  for  the 
distribution  of  project  water  available  to  the 
Westlands  water  district  under  long-term 
contract  No.  14  06  200  495A  executed  on 
June  5.  1963.  and  for  the  collection  and 
conveyance  of  drainage  water  from  the  dU- 
trlct  to  the  proposed  Federal  San  Luis  unit 
Interceptor  drain 

The  Westlands  water  district  was  organized 
In  1952  under  the  laws  of  the  State  of  Cali- 
fornia It  Is  located  on  the  west  side  of  the 
Central  Valley  between  the  trough  of  the 
valley  floor  and  the  allnement  of  the  San 
Luis  Canal  along  the  foothills  of  the  coastal 
range  The  district  forms  a  broad  strip  of 
land  about  60  miles  In  length  starting  near 
the  town  of  Mendtjta,  Calif  .  and  running 
southeasterly  to  Kettleman  City  In  Fresno 
County.  It  consists  of  391,053  acres  of  land, 
of  which  about  352.250  are  irrigable  and 
340,000  are  productive. 

The  lands  m  the  district  have  been  classi- 
fied in  accordance  with  the  usual  Bureau 
standards.  About  16  percent  are  class  1, 
42  percent  class  2  19  percent  class  3,  18 
percent  class  4,  and  about  5  percent  class  6. 
With  full  development  of  lands  within  the 
district,  the  anticipation  is  that  cotton  wlU 
be  grown  on  about  92.000  acres  and  that 
there  will  be  about  64  000  acres  In  seed 
alfalfa.  15.000  acres  in  alfalfa  for  hay.  25.000 
acres  in  deciduous  fruits.  15,000  acres  in 
cantaloups  5,000  acres  In  poUtoes.  30,000 
acres  in  sugar  beets.  63.000  acres  in  miscel- 
laneous field  crops.  19.000  acres  In  vegetables, 
2.000  acres  In  rice,  and  40.700  acres  In  grain. 
Double  cropping  Is  expected  to  take  place 
on  about  30.700  acres 

The  biwlc  supplemental  supply  of  project 
water  for  service  to  the  dl.strlct  under  Its 
water  service  contract  amounts  to  783.000 
acre-feet  which  Includes  40.000  acre-feet  for 
land  subject  U)  Inclusion  within  the  district. 
This  quantity  may  be  lncro;tsed  to  a  mail- 
mum  of  900. 000  acre-feet  depending  upon 
findings  of  future  studies  of  ground  water 
availability  For  a  perlixl  of  10  years  the 
District  may  obtain  as  much  as  1.008  acre- 
feet  of  project  water  anniKiUy  The  current 
estimate  is  that  312.000  acre-feet  of  ground 
water  will  be  available  annually  for  use 
within  the  district. 

The  Westlands  district  lies  almost  entirely 
below  the  allnement  of  the  San  Luis  Canal, 
and  adjoins  the  WestphUns  wat*r  sU)n\ge  dis- 
trict which  lies  m.jstly  above  the  planned 
allnement  of  the  San  Luis  Canal  The  prob- 
ability Is  that  there  will  be  an  adjustment  In 
the  bound.u-les  of  the  two  districts  .so  that 
the  San  Luis  Canal  will  eventuallv  become 
their  common  boundary     In  this  adjustment 
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,.111   probablv  be   about   12,500   acres 

^'  '     i,e  Westlands  water  district. 

■^^    .lines  to  be  constructed  under  the  con- 

'^f  in  mde  about  713  miles  of  water  dls- 
^.„  on  pipflmes  with  rubber  gasket  Joints. 
^'".Tf  laterals  will  be  generally  at  1-mlle 
=^Pt''  r  a'ong  section  lines.  Water  service 
•  these  facilities  will  be  under  pressure 
^'T.ce^  bv  the  San  Luis  Canal  except  for 
iTw  Vm all  areas  adjacent  to  the  canal 
'''!l,h  wotUd  require  vertical  shaft  pumps 
'^'.^  at  m(*>s  screen  structures.  Facilities 
'"^^.vstem  will  be  provided  for  later  In- 
'!Lrr-iiloii  of  ground  water  from  existing  wells 
!^the  system  There  will  be  no  pressure- 
-duclne  stations  along  the  laterals. 

Mcis  screen  structures  will  be  located  at 
«J.h  turnout  from  the  San  Luis  Canal. 
^rnouis  will  have  separate  Inlets  with  Ven- 
,'  1  meters  and  separate  gated  outlets  so 
hat  each  screen  structure  can  be  operated 
mdeoendentlv  Outlet  pipes  from  the  screen 
tm-tures  will  feed  Into  a  downstream  closed 
transition  pipe  with  a  vent  large  enough  to 
accommodate  a  fla;it  control  device  to  acti- 
vate the  outlet  slide  gates  In  the  structures. 
such  control  is  necessary  If  the  plan  for  off- 
neak  pumping  causes  objectionable  canal 
water  surfiw-e  fluctuations.  The  turnouts 
from  the  San  Luis  Canal  and  the  water  meas- 
urlne  devices  and  electrical  transmission 
facilities  are  not  a  part  of  the  distribution 

■Approximately  400  existing  wells  In  the 
area  will  be  Integrated  Into  the  distribution 
system.  Well  water  will  be  mixed  with  sur- 
face pmje<n  water  in  the  main  laterals.  The 
wumate'd  cost  of  constructing  the  water  dls- 
tnbution  f:icllltles  and  facilities  for  Inte- 
^ting  well  water  amounts  to  $106,363,000 
and  $10,160,000.  respectively. 

The  drainage  collector  system  will  be  con- 
structed of  standard  and  extra  strength 
vitrified  clay  pipe  with  drainage  pumping 
plants  of  the  burled  reservoir  type  sumped 
to  permit  free  flow  from  all  tributary  drains 
at  maximum  discharge.  The  area  to  be 
covered  bv  this  system  lies  predominately 
along  the  east  side  of  the  district  near 
the  trough  of  the  valley.  The  system  will 
discharge  Into  the  proposed  Federal  Inter- 
ceptor drain  of  the  San  Luis  unit.  Esti- 
mated cost  of  the  drainage  collector  facilities 
amounts  to  $40,525,000. 

The  weighted  average  per-acre  payment 
capacity  of  the  Irrigable  acreage  in  the  dis- 
trict Is  $79  The  payment  capacity  attribut- 
able to  project  water  Is  In  direct  proportion 
as  the  project  water  relates  to  the  total 
water  requirement.  On  the  basis  of  783,- 
000  acre-feet  requirement  from  the  project, 
such  payment  capacity  amounts  to  $56  per 
acre.  The  average  estimated  cost  associated 
with  water  service  from  the  project  Includ- 
ing the  cost  of  water  distribution  and  drain- 
age collector  facilities.  Internal  drain  fa- 
cilities, and  pumping  from  the  underground 
amounts  to  about  $43.  rounded,  per  acre  or 
about  77  percent  of  the  associated  payment 
capacity  with  23  percent  remaining  for  con- 
ungeiic'ifs.  Thus,  the  district  has  ample 
capacity  to  pay  for  the  cost  of  the  distribu- 
tion system. 

Facilities  to  be  constructed  under  the  con- 
tract will  be  separated  Into  construction 
groups  Construction  group  1  shall  Include 
substantially  all  of  the  water  distribution 
facilities,  drainage  collector  facilities,  and 
works  for  the  Integration  of  ground  water 
with  surface  water,  all  as  Initially  required 
and  generally  as  exhibited  In  the  contract. 
Construction  groups  2  and  3  shall  Include 
added  portions  of  the  distribution  system 
on  which  .subsequent  construction  Is  started 
no  later  than  June  30.  1974,  and  June  30, 
1979.  re.spectlvely.  Any  construction  started 
after  June  30.  1979.  will  be  considered  as  part 
of  construction  group  3  for  purposes  of  re- 
payment. 

The   United   SUtes   will   acquire   for   the 
construction  of  the  distribution  system  such 
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pipeline     facilities     and     sublaterals     con- 
structed by  the  district  which  are  usable  as 
an  Integral  part  of  the  system.     The  amount 
which  the  United  States  shall  pay  for  such 
facilities,      including     rights-of-way,      shall 
not  exceed  the  lesser  of  (a)   the  cost  which 
the  United  States  would  have  incurred  if  It 
had  constructed  such  facilities  or    (b)    the 
appropriate  costs  incurred  by  the  district  in 
constructing  said  facilities  less  the  amount 
received  from  the  United  States  in  payment 
of   water   transportation   pursuant   to   con- 
tract No.  14-06-200-316-A.     Title  to  rights- 
of-way  required  for  construction  of  the  dis- 
tribution system  may  be  taken  directly  in  the 
name  of  the  United  States  or  taken  by  the 
district  and  then  transferred  to  the  United 
States.     The  United  States  shall  reimburse 
the  district  for  the  cost  of  the  rights-of-way. 
The    construction     cost    of    construction 
group  1  shall  be  paid  by  the  district  in  80 
successive  semiannual  Installments  payable 
on  January  1  and  July  1  of  each  year  after 
the  completion  of  construction  of  said  group 
Is  announced  in  writing  by  the  contracting 
officer.     The   first   10   payments  will   be  for 
one-one  hundred  and  sixtieth  of  the  con- 
struction costs  of  said  group  and  the  remain- 
ing 70  payments  will  be  for  one-seventieth  of 
the   remainder   of    the    cost.     Construction 
costs  of  subsequent  groups  shall  be  paid  In 
80  successive  equal  semiannual  Installments 
payable  on  January   1   and  July   1   of  each 
year.     The  first  installment  with  respect  to 
each  group  shall   become  due   and  payable 
on  January  1  of  the  year  following  the  year 
of    completion    of   the    respective    group    as 
announced   by   the   contracting   officers. 

The  contract  provides  that  any  portion  of 
any  group  under  construction  by  the  United 
States  may  be  utilized  by  the  district  for 
Its  Intended  purposes  If  it  does  not  Interfere 
with  the  construction  of  the  remainder  of  the 
system. 

U^n  completion  of  any  construction 
group,  such  completed  group  shall  be  trans- 
ferred to  the  district  for  operation  and  main- 
tenance. The  district,  without  expense  to 
the  United  States,  shall  operate  and  main- 
tain such  transferred  works  in  full  compli- 
ance with  the  terms  of  the  contract  and  in 
such  manner  that  said  transferred  works 
shall  remain  In  good  and  efficient  condition, 
The  district  also  agreed  upon  the  effective 
date  of  the  transfer  orders  to  assume  all 
obligations  of  the  United  States  under  any 
contract  or  contracts  relating  to  the  cross- 
ing of  the  distribution  system  facilities  in, 
over,  along,  or  across  land  or  rights-of-way 
of  public  utilities,  and  the  State  of  Califor- 
nia or  agencies  thereof. 

At  any  time  prior  to  full  payment  of  the 
construction  cost  that  the  contracting  officer 
determines   the   district   has    not  cared   for, 
operated,  or  maintained,  or  delivered  water 
from  the  transferred  works  In  a  satisfactory 
manner,  the  United  States  may  assume  the 
control  of  the  distribution  system  and  op- 
erate  and    maintain    the   facilities   and   the 
district  agrees  to  surrender  possession  of  the 
facilities  and  pay  the  United  States  for  the 
cost    of    operation    and    maintenance.      The 
district,   In   addition,   shall   contribute   such 
labor    and    material    toward    the    operation 
and    maintenance    of    the    distribution    sys- 
tem or  any  portion  thereof   as  may  be  re- 
quested   by    the    contracting    officer.      There 
shall  be  Included  as  part   of  the  operation 
and  maintenance   costs  such   items  for  ad- 
ministration,    supervision,     inspection,     re- 
placement, and  general  expenses  that  prop- 
erly   are    chargeable    to    such    work    in    the 
opinion  of  the  contracting  officer.     The  fa- 
cilities taken  back  by  the  United  States  for 
operation    and    maintenance    may    be    re- 
transferred  to  the  district  upon  furnishing 
the   district   90   days    written   notice   of    Its 
intention  to  retransfer. 

No  liability  will  accrue  against  the  United 
States  and  Its  officers  and  employees  because 
of  damage  arising  out  of  or  In  any  manner 


connected  with  the  care,  operation,  and 
maintenance  by  the  district  of  the  distribu- 
tion system  constructed  by  the  United  States. 
The  actual  cost  of  the  distribution  system 
or  any  construction  group  thereof  shall  em- 
brace all  expenditures  by  the  United  States 
of  whatever  kind  in  connection  with,  grow- 
ing out  of,  or  resulting  from  work  performed 
In  connection  with  the  distribution  system 
including  but  not  limited  to  the  cost  of  labor, 
material,  equipment,  engineering,  and  legal 
work,  superintendence,  administration,  and 
overhead,  rights-of-way,  property  whether 
purchased  from  the  district  or  others,  and 
damage  of  all  kinds  and  shall  Include  all 
sums  expended  by  the  Bureau  of  Reclama- 
tion in  surveys  and  investigations  in  con- 
nection with  the  distribution  system  both 
prior  to  and  after  the  execution  of  this  con- 
tract and  the  expense  of  all  soil  Investiga- 
tions and  other  preliminary  work. 

The  contract  provides  for  a  reserve  fund  to 
be  accumulated  by  the  district  in  annual 
deposits  of  not  less  than  $50,000  annually 
to  be  deposited  Into  a  special  account  created 
by  the  district.  Such  annual  deposits  shall 
continue  until  the  amount  in  the  reserve 
fund  is  not  less  than  $250,000.  Whenever 
the  reserve  fund  is  reduced  below  $250,000  by 
expenditiu-es  for  the  piu'pose  for  which  it  is 
accumulated,  it  shall  be  restored  to  not  less 
than  the  amount  set  forth  by  accumulations 
of  annual  deposits  of  $50,000  annually.  Ex- 
penditures from  this  fund  shall  be  for  the 
purpose  of  meeting  extraordinary  cost  of 
care,  operation,  maintenance,  repairs,  and  re- 
placements of  the  distribution  system,  in- 
cluding project  features  operated  and  main- 
tained by  the  district,  and  for  care,  operation, 
and  maintenance  during  periods  of  special 
stress  such  as  may  be  caused  by  drought, 
hurricanes,  storms,  or  other  emergencies. 

In  the  event  the  United  States  transfers 
the    San    Luis    unit   of    the    Central    Valley 
project  or  portions  thereof  to  the  State  of 
California  for  care,  operation,  and  mainte- 
nance, such  transfer  will  not  affect  the  rights 
or  obligations  of  either  party  to  the  contract. 
Except  as  provided  for  In  the  water  service 
contract  with  the  district,  no  changes  shall 
be  made  in  the  district  either  by  Inclusion  or 
exclusion  of  lands,  by  partial  or  total  con- 
solidation or  merger  with  another  district, 
by  proceedings  to  dissolve  or  otherwise,  ex- 
cept upon  the   contracting  officer's  written 
consent  thereto.    No  water  shall  be  delivered 
through  the  distribution  system  to  any  lands 
or  persons  not  eligible  under  the  terms  of 
articles  23,  24,  and  25  of  the  district's  water 
service  contract  to  receive  water  made  avail- 
able pursuant  to  the  contract.     These  arti- 
cles, the  so-called  excess  land  provisions  re- 
quired  by    reclamation   law,   are   similar   In 
form  and  content  to  other  water  service  con- 
tracts for  the  Central  Valley  project.    Other 
provisions  of  the  contract  are  similar  to  those 
found    in   contract    No.    14-06-2 00-516 A  be- 
tween  the  United  States   and   the   Co^^^.^^K 
Water  District  executed   on  July  3,   laoJ- 

The  board  of  directors  of  the  Westlands 
Water  District  has  approved  the  form  of  the 
proposed  contract,  which  Is  Identified  aj 
draft  4,&-1964.  We  Relieve  the  proposed 
contract  is  in  the  best  interest  of  the  United 
States  and  the  district.  Therefore,  -^'e  rec- 
ommend that  you  approve  the  form  of  the 
proposed  contract.  Thereafter,  pursuant  to 
existing  delegations  of  authority  and  after 
execution  by  the  district,  it  will  be  executed 
by  the  regional  director,  region  2,  acting 
as  contracting  officer  for  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  on  behalf  of  the  United  States. 

Section  8  of  Public  Law  86-488  approved 
June  3  1960,  which  authorized  construction 
of  the' San  Luis  unit  of  the  Central  Valley 
project,  provides  that  no  funds  shall  be 
appropriated  for  construction  of  the  distri- 
bution system  and  drains  until  90  legislative 
days  after  a  contract  has  been  submitted  to 
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the  Congress  calling  for  complete  repayment 
of  the  drains  and  distribution  system  facil- 
ities wtthln  a  period  of  40  years  from  the 
date  such  works  are  placed  In  service  In 
accordance  with  this  legislative  requirement. 
we  recommend  that  ytm  sign  the  enclijsed 
letters  transmitting  copies  of  this  approved 
memorandum  and  contract  to  the  President 
of  the  Senate  and  the  Sj>eaker  of  the  House 
of  Representatives 

Floyd  E  Domint 

U.S.  Depaktment  of  the  Interior. 

BI•RE^r  OF  Reclamation 
Washington.  D  C    May  26.  1964 
Hon.  Henry  M   ..I.ACKSf>N 

Chairman.  Committee  on  Intenor  and  Innu- 
lar  Affairs.  U  S   Senate.  Watihington.  D  C 

De.ak  Mr.  Chairman  We  are  pleased  to 
advise  you  concerning  the  communication  of 
April  ae.  1964.  from  Mr  William  Reich,  of 
Oakland.  Calif  ,  as  made  available  to  us  un- 
der cover  of  your  May  12.  1964.  office  trans- 
mittal. 

We  note  Mr  Reich's  expression  of  concern 
over  the  point  In  time  at  'Ahlch  e.xcess  land- 
owners In  the  Westlands  Water  District  may 
execute  recordable  contracts  The  San  Luis 
unit.  In  which  the  Westlands  Water  District 
Is  located.  Is.  of  course,  a  part  of  the  Central 
Valley  project  In  keeping  with  our  long- 
standing jaoUcy.  every  effort  Is  made  to  uti- 
lize, Insofar  as  Is  practicable,  uniform  terms 
In  water  service  and  repayment  contracts 
throughout  the  project  Inasmuch  as  here- 
tofore executed  Central  Valley  project  con- 
tracts In  general  establish  no  specific  time 
prior  to  which  large  landowners  must  have 
placed  their  excess  lands  under  recordable 
contract,  no  such  restrictions  have  been  In- 
cluded In  San  Luis  unit  contracts  Under 
this  policy,  recordable  contracts  may  be  exe- 
cuted by  the  excess  lardownt-rs  at  any  time 
prior  to  delivery  >f  water  However.  In  the 
normal  course  the  majority  of  such  contracts 
are  executed  shortly  before  Irrigation  facili- 
ties have  reached  a  stage  of  completion 
where  water  deliveries  can  be  made  It 
must  also  be  recalled  that,  even  though  con- 
struction Is  completed  and  water  deliveries 
are  physically  possible,  the  owner  of  excess 
lands  Is  precluded  by  statute  from  receiving 
project  water  for  his  excess  lands  unless  and 
until  he  has  executed  a  valid  recordable 
contract  agreeing  to  their  orderly  disposi- 
tion. 

Looking  specifically  to  the  Westlands  Wa- 
ter District  situation.  It  must  be  borne  In 
mind  that,  In  the  future,  the  district's  irri- 
gation water  supply  will  involve  three  pos- 
sible sources.  First  will  be  pumped  water 
derived  from  the  continuing  nondistrlct 
natural  recharge  of  the  deep-lying  aquifers 
The  rate  of  withdrawal  of  this  source  will 
undoubtedly  be  diminished  as  surface  deliv- 
eries of  project  water  are  initiated  and  there 
Is  a  corresponding  decrease  in  the  district- 
wide  pumping  rate  Second  will  be  the  Im- 
port of  project  surf, ice  witer  made  available 
through  San  Luis  unit  works  and  facilities 
The  third  Is  related  to  the  first  two  and  'aiH 
be  ground  water  supply  resulting  from  deep 
percolation  losses  from  surface  water  appli- 
cations, irrespective  of  such  water's  source 
prior  to  application 

Even  though  the  present  ground  water  sit- 
uation should  show  ct^mparatlvely  rapid  Im- 
provement, the  Impact  of  economic  pressures 
Is  expected  to  be  such  that  any  owners  of 
Ineligible  excess  lands  who  choose  to  con- 
tinue ptimplng  rather  than  aval!  them.'^elves 
of  project  water  will  be  under  a  continuing 
financial  disadvantage  This  stems  from 
two  sets  of  circumstances  P'trst  It  is  ex- 
pected that  project  water  will  be  available  at 
an  appreciably  lesser  cost  per  acre-foot  than 
pumped  water  Second,  under  the  Joint  lia- 
bility contracting  concept  embodied  In  the 
Westlands  Water  District  water  service  con- 
tract, all  lands  within  the  district  will  be 
assessed  ad  valorem  taxes  for  a  substantial 
part  of  the  amounts  necessary  to  meet  the 


dlsrrlct's  annual  contractual  payment  to 
the  United  States  Thus,  to  whatever  extent 
the  amounts  collected  as  water  charges  for 
direct  delivery  of  project  water  are  Insuffi- 
cient to  meet  annual  payment  ohllg.illons. 
the  balance  will  be  derived  from  ad  valorem 
asses.sments  levied  against  all  district  lands, 
irrespective    of   whether    they    take    water. 

Even  If  enhanced  grcmnd  water  ci^ndltlons 
should  reduce  pump  lifts  frum  the  present 
say  450  feet  or  more  to  the  objective  depth  of 
300  feet,  any  corresponding  reductions  In 
pumping  costs  would  be  more  than  offset  by 
the  district's  ad   valorem  as.sessment,s 

It  Is  our  Informal  understanding  that.  In 
order  to  encourage  a  practical  .md  desirable 
balance  between  the  use  of  surf.ice  water  and 
pumped  ground  water,  district  officials  are 
presently  working  out  a  schedule  of  oi^era- 
tlonal  costs  and  assessments  which  will  con- 
firm the  generalizations  herein  discussed. 
We  furthermore  have  reason  to  believe  that 
the  Interaction  of  those  circumstances  will 
result  In  general  accept. mce  of  and  con- 
formance to  the  recordable  contracting  pro- 
gram by  large  landowners  in  the  Westlands 
Water  District  In  much  the  same  manner 
as  has  been  evldenct  elsewhere  on  the  Cen- 
tral Valley  project 

Insofar  as  the  Southern  Pacific  Land  Co. 
Is  concerned,  we  are  advised  by  our  regional 
staff  In  Sacramento.  Calif  .  that  all  that  com- 
pany's holdings  within  the  boundaries  of  the 
Westlands  Water  District  have  been  legally 
Included  In  the  district  It  Is.  of  course. 
Impossible  for  us  to  predict  at  this  time  the 
extent  and  sequence  that  may  chanurterlze 
the  rate  at  which  the  company  will  embrace 
the  recordable  contracting  program  In  any 
event,  whether  or  not  the  company's  excess 
lands  are  under  recordable  contract,  they  will. 
as  aforenoted,  be  subject  to  ad  valorem 
assessments  levied  by  the  district  against  all 
district  excess  and  nonexcess  lands  alike. 

Please  be  assured  that  t<i  the  best  of  our 
understanding  the  pr-n^edures  being  fol- 
lowed and  the  provisions  which  make  up 
the  Westlands  Water  District  contracts  have 
been  carefully  designed  to  reflect  properly  the 
pertinent  features  of  the  controlling  Federal 
st.itutes 

Additionally,  responsive  to  your  or.Tl  re- 
quest, we  are  enclosing  10  copies  of  the  re- 
marks on  "Acreage  Limitation  Provisions  of 
Reclamation  Law"  by  Acting  Assistant  Com- 
missioner C  O.  Stamm  as  prepared  for  a 
public  hearing  on  farm  labor  and  rural 
poverty  held  May  19.  1964,  by  the  National 
Advisory  Ccjmmlttee  on  Farm  Labor 
Sincerely  yours. 

Floyd  E  Dominy, 

Cornrnts<noneT. 


Testimony  of  Paul  S    Taylor.  Prfparfu  for 

PRESE.NTAriON    Bef<iRE    SENATE    StTBCo.MMIT- 

TEE  ON  Irrigation  and  Reclamation.  Re- 
lating TO  Westlands  Contract,  San  Luis 
Federal  Service  .\rea  Cf.ntp.ai.  Valley 
Project.  Hearings  July  8  9.  1964 

introduction 

1  My  name  Is  Paul  S  Taylor  and  I  reside  In 
Berkeley.  Cullf  This  statement  In  opposition 
to  Westlands  contract  lor  contracts)  repre- 
sents my  personal  views  Between  1943  and 
1932  I  served  as  consultant  in  the  Interior  De- 
partment during  the  administrations  of  Pres- 
ident Franklin  Roosevelt  and  Harry  Tru- 
man, under  Secretaries  Harold  Icke*.  J  A 
ICrtig  and  Oscar  Chapman  I  shall  appreci- 
ate It  If  this  prepared  st.itement.  together 
with  an  attached  documented  analysis,  can 
be  printed  in  the  record  of  the  hearing,  to 
permit  summarlziition  of  my  testimony  oral- 
ly, conserving  the  time  of  the  comnutlee. 
and  providing  mt>re  opportunity  to  discuss 
points  the  committee  may  find  of  special  In- 
terest to  it 

legislative  ovir.sicht 

2  Westlands    Water    District    construction 
contract    Is   before  Congress   under   a  90-day 


review  pn^^edure  sometimes  cilled  leeiii 
live  oversight  The  purpose  of  legisUa  " 
oversight  Is  not  to  decide  fundamenui  U* 
and  poiicv.  for  Congress  alreadv  decwj 
those  in  passing  the  San  Luis  Authorlano 
Act  of  1960  I  Public  Law  86^881  That  ao 
applies  reclamation  law  to  the  Federal  itn 
ice  area  of  which  Westlands  Water  Dutrirt 
Is  a  part.  Reclamation  law  Includes  eic«« 
land  ("acreage  limitation"  or  "160-acrt' 
provisions  These  require  Individual  owntn 
of  lands  In  excess  of  160  acres  to  executt 
recordable  contracts  accepting  the  exce* 
land  provisions  if  they  wish  to  make  tbeir 
excess  land  holdings  eligible  to  receive  wat«r 
They  also  require  the  Secretary  of  the  In. 
terlor  to  take  the  steps  necessary  to  prevec 
Ineligible  lands  from  receiving  project  water' 
3.  The  purpose  of  90-day  "legislative  over- 
sight" Is  to  give  Congress  opportunity  to  ver- 
ify In  advance  that  proposed  administrative 
measures  conform  to  law  and  will  effectlvelv 
achieve  Us  purposes.  The  pnK-edure  can  be 
double  edged  Congress  Is  faced  with  many 
pages  and  much  technical  langiiage  covenne 
complex  legal,  geological  and  ndmlnistrauve 
matters  requiring  knowledge  and  experience 
of  specialists  to  understand  properly  I: 
would  not  be  surprising  If  sometime  Congrea 
should  discover  that  unintentionally  it  h&c 
allowed  bureaucratic  "amendment  "  of  law  to 
gain  color  of  legality  through  "legislative 
oversight."  when  Congress  had  merely  over- 
l<joked  "fine  print"  Interpretations  it  failed 
either  to  see  or  to  understand  We.stlands 
contract  presents  that  danger.  In  my  opin- 
ion 

three    wfstlands   contracts   and  thi 

EXCESS     land     law 

The  Westlands  construction  contract  and 
other  documents  now  before  Congress  re- 
cite the  appllc.ibilily  of  the  I60-;itre  limi- 
tation to  lands  within  Westlands  Water  Dis- 
trict, but  mere  recitation  of  applirability 
does  not  suffice  to  guarantee  that  the  law 
win  be  applied. 

5.  Three  contracts  lor  types  of  contractai 
are  involved  in  the  Federal  service  area. 
Two  of  these  are  contracts  between  West- 
lands  Water  District  and  the  United  State*. 
The  third  is  a  set  of  contract.s  that,  if  and 
when  executed,  will  be  between  mdivldua; 
owners  of  excess  lands  and  the  United 
States. 

(a  I  First.  Is  the  contract  placed  formally 
before  Congress  on  May  1.  1964.  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior  It  covers  a  portion 
of  the  Federal  service  area,  about  391.000 
acres  out  of  496.000  acres.  It  provides  for 
construction  of  a  water  distribution  system 
and  drains  within  the  district,  and  for  re- 
payment It  recites  the  applicability  of  ex- 
cesis  land  law  but.  as  no^d.  this  does  not 
necessarily  assure  Its  application. 

lb)  .Second.  Is  a  contract  for  water  sen- 
ice  to  Westlands  Water  District,  executed  on 
June  5.  1963  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
refers  to  It  In  his  letter  transmitting  the 
construction  cr)n  tract  to  Congress,  The 
water  service  contract,  too.  recites  the  pro- 
visions of  the  exce.ss  land  laws  In  articles  23 
24.  and  25  But  this  recitation  does  not 
necessarily  assure  compliance  On  the  con- 
trary, the  water  service  contract  also  con- 
tains evidence  of  a  calculated  circumvention 
of  the  excess  land  laws  The  deliveries  of 
water  that  will  be  made  to  elltribie  lands 
are  S'>  planned  that  "unavoid.ibly"  they 
will  be  received  by  Ineligible  lands  as  well; 
i  e  ,  if  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation  continues 
Its  neglect  to  ascertain  and  assure  eliglbllltl 
prior  to  release  of  funds  for  further  con- 
struction by  Congress  to  be  followed  by 
construction,  and  delivery  of  water  Recog- 
nizing that  water  deliveries  for  eligible  lands 
will  be  received  also  by  Ineligible  lands,  the 
water  service  contract  has  prepared  in  an- 
ticipation an  excuse  not  present  In  the 
statute  Article  23(b)  of  the  water  service 
contract    calls    these    Illegal    deliveries   "un- 
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.,,.hi-'  and  excuses  them.  This  might 
»'°  f,-rf  a  form  of  advance  "absolution"  for 
^  .H  delivery  of  water  to  Ineligible  lands. 
?'»"",  repudiated  by  Congress  now.  the 
^  I  nds  contracts  bid  fair  to  achieve  In 
***s^eral  service  area,  the  same  practical 
^Lras  amending  and  weakening  the  rec- 

arinn  law.  without  changing  a  line  or  a 
■""d  of  the  statute;  it  would  accomplish 
*^'  outside  of  the  approved  legislative  pro- 
cures of  resolution,  study  hearings,  and 
floor  deliberation. 

c)  Third,  are  recordable  contracts  by 
',  u  excess  landowners  individually  agree 
r,  complv  with  law  in  return  for  water. 
vtecutlon'  of  these  contracts  is  prescribed  by 
"w  as  the  onlv  means  by  which  owners  of 
l*,,es6  lands  can  qualify  their  holdings  as  eli- 
gible to  receive  w.iter.  Likewise,  they  are  the 
niv  means  by  which  the  excess  land  law 
'In  be  applied  Likewise,  It  is  the  duty  of 
•.le  secretary  of  the  Interior  to  qualify  all 
inds  in  the  Federal  service  area,  knowing 
Oiat  when  he  begins  water  deliveries  at 
Westlands  all  lands  will  receive  the  water. 
and  that  without  the  previous  execution  of 
-ecord;ible    contracts    he    will    have    violated 

the  la* 

6  Now  Congress,  having  released  around 
$?90  million  for  construction  of  the  San  Luis 
project  already,  is  asked  to  release  $157  mll- 
lon  more,  for  further  construction  to  bene- 
f.t  giant  land  holdings  presently  Ineligible 
•0  receive  thi«e  benefits.  No  recordable  con- 
tracts qualifying  any  excess  lands  to  receive 
water  are  before  Congress,  nor  In  the  hands 
,  f  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation.  The  Bureau 
*-.as  chosen  to  give  expenditure  of  public 
■iinds  priority  in  time — and  perhaps  In  im- 
portance- <ner  establishing  the  condition 
required  by  law  to  justify  the  expenditure. 

INCENTIVES    TO    CIRCUMVENT    EXCESS    LAND    LAW 
IN   THE   FBDERAL   SERVICE   AREA 

7  All  lands  in  the  Federal  service  area 
are  privately  owned.  About  70  percent,  or 
360000  acres  are  in  ownerships  exceeding 
:60  acres  A  single  landholder,  the  Southern 
Paci.nc.  owns  about  120.000  acres.  65,000 
Tlthln  We.'-tlands  district,  and  55,000  acres 
adjacent  within  the  Federal  service  area  but 
outside  the  district 

8  From  the  beginning  of  Federal  reclama- 
tion In  1902.  eiu-^tern  skeptics  opposed  west- 
ern reclamation  on  the  ground  that  a  few 
western  giant  landowners  eventually  would 
cft  most  of  the  benefits  for  themselves. 
Western  spokesmen  for  reclamation  tried  to 
defend  by  reciting  the  provisions  of  the 
e.tcess  land  law  as  protection  and  proof  that 
this  would  not  occur,  and  they  were  suc- 
cessful In  persuading  Congress  at  that  time. 
Congressman  Frank  Mondell,  of  Wyoming, 
In  charge  of  the  reclamation  bill  in  the 
House,  gravely  offered  assurance  that  the 
excess  land  provisions  in  the  bill  (which  were 
personally  Inspired  by  President  Theodore 
Roosevelt )  would  result  In  "breaking  up  any 
:arce  land  holdings  which  might  exist  in  the 
vicinity  of  Government  works  and  ••  *  in- 
sure occupancy  by  the  owner  of  the  land 
reclaimed."  (35  Congressional  Record 
6678  I 

9  Congressman  George  W.  Ray.  of  New 
York,  was  not  persuaded,  however.  Lead- 
ing eastern  opposition  he  charged  that 
nationally  financed  reclamation  would 
eventuate  In  huge  speculative  gains  for  the 
western  few.     He  said : 

And  so  we  find  behind  the  scheme  egging 
It  on.  encouraging  it,  the  great  railroad  in- 
terests of  the  West,  who  own  millions  of 
acres  of  these  arid  lands,  now  useless,  and 
the  very  moment  that  we,  at  the  public 
expense,  establish  or  construct  these  irriga- 
tion works  and  reservoirs,  you  will  find 
multiplied  by  10.  and  in  some  instances  by 
20,  the  value  of  now  worthless  land  owned 
by  those  railroad  companies,  the  title  to 
which  they  obtained  through  grants  from 
the  Government  for  building  great  transcon- 


tinental railroad  lines"    (35  Congressional 
Recokd  6685). 

10.  Southern  support  was  thrown  behind 
western  reclamation  by  Congressman  Oscar 
W.  Underwood,  of  Alabama,  and  the  1902 
bill  passed.  Congressman  Underwood,  more 
truBtlng  of  the  future  than  Congressman 
Ray,  said  the  bill  would  prevent  creation  of 
"land  barons"  in  the  West,  and  would  open 
opportunities  for  farm  boys  who  want 
farms  of  their  own  "whether  they  now 
reside  in  East,  South,  or  West"  (June  12, 
1902). 

11.  The  incentive  of  excess  landholders  to 
obtain  federally  subsidized  water  without 
regard  to  the  excess  land  law  remains  about 
as  strong  In  1964  as  New  York's  Congress- 
man Ray  thought  in  1902  that  it  would  be. 
A  prospect  of  cutting  water  costs  and  cap- 
turing speculative  incremental  land  values 
arlBing  from  development  of  the  country 
without  legal  limitation,  Is  doubtless  very 
attractive. 

12.  Another  way  of  estimating  incentive 
to  circumvent  the  law  Is  on  the  basis  of 
public  subsidy  for  water  development.  A 
rough  figure  of  $1,000  an  acre  subsidy  ap- 
pears fair,  not  counting  indirect  subsidies 
resulting  from  participation  of  San  Luis  unit 
in  Central  Valley  project.  (Roughly,  the 
Federal  Government  is  Investing  one-half 
billion  dollars  to  reclaim  one-half  million 
acres,  or  $1,000  an  acre.  No  Interest  is 
charged  to  landholders  for  deferred  repay- 
ments which  extend  over  a  period  of  40 
years;  the  value  of  this  assistance  to  the 
landholder  is  roughly  $1,000  an  acre.) 
Owners  of  360,000  acres  might  expect,  on  this 
basis,  to  receive  the  benefit  from  subsidies 
of  $360  million;  an  owner  of  120.000  acres 
might  receive  the  benefit  of  a  subsidy  of 
$120  million.  The  excess  land  law  sets  a 
ceiling  of  $160,000,  computed  on  this  basis, 
on  the  subsidy  any  Individual  Is  entitled  to 
receive. 

CURRENT    estimates    OF    PROBABLE    COIMPLIANCE 
WITH    EXCESS    LAND    LAW 

13.  The  Federal  San  Luis  service  area,  and 
specifically  the  Westlands  Water  District, 
now  becomes  the  scene  of  a  current  test 
whether  the  benefits  of  Federal  reclamation 
will  be  monopolized  by  a  few  giant  land- 
holders, as  prophesied  by  New  York's  Con- 
gressman Ray  62  years  ago.  or  distributed 
widely  among  the  many,  as  promised  by 
■Wyoming's  Congressman  Mondell,  and  as 
prescribed  by  the  excess  land  provisions  of 
reclamation  law. 

14.  Only  a  few  weeks  ago  it  was  reported 
by  the  press  that  the  Bureau  of  Reclama- 
tion expected  at  that  time  to  obtain  record- 
able contracts  from  owners  of  150,000  acres, 
out  of  the  approximately  360,000  acres  in  ex- 
cess holdings  in  the  Federal  service  area. 
That  figure  represents  an  estimate  of  about 
41  percent  compliance.  The  basis  for  the 
estimate  was  not  given  by  the  press.  The 
Oakland  Tribune  stated  on  March  12,  1964: 

"The  Bureau  now  expects  to  get  similar 
(recordable)  contracts  from  owners  of  150,- 
000  acres  in  the  San  Luis  project  area,  a 
huge,  dry,  soon-to-be-lrrigated  region  be- 
tween Los  Banos  and  Kettleman  City  on  the 
west  side  of  the  San  Joaquin  Valley  In 
Merced.  Madera,  Fresno,  Kings  and  Stanis- 
laus Counties." 

15.  On  May  26,  1964.  in  a  letter  t-o  Senator 
Henry  M.  Jackson,  chairman  of  the  Interior 
Committee,  Commissioner  of  Reclamation 
Floyd  E.  Dominy  apparently  was  prepared 
to  raise  the  March  12  estimate  of  compliance 
from  41  percent  to  "general  acceptance." 
The  basis  for  this  more  optimistic  prophesy 
was  not  given.  Neither  was  there  an  indica- 
tion that  it  had  occurred  to  the  Commis- 
sioner to  capitalize  on  this  currently  more 
favorable  mood  among  excess  landowners  by 
obtaining  recordable  contracts  from  them 
now,  and  thus  giving  positive  assurance  to 
Congress,  as  it  weighs  whether  to  release  $157 
million   more   for   construction,   beyond   the 


$290  million  released  earlier  In  1960,  that 
the  benefits  of  these  funds  will  go  to  persons 
entitled  to  receive  them. 

THE    EXCESS    LAND    LAW     (43    U.S.C.  4230 

16.  Reclamation  law  makes  no  exceptions 
to  its  requirements,  nor  to  any  particular 
mode  of  delivering  water,  nor  does  percentage 
compliance  meet  its  standards.  The  duty 
of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  and  Com- 
missioner of  Reclamation  Is  spelled  out  in 
unequivocal  language  and  without  excep- 
tions.   The  statute  says: 

"No  such  excess  lands  so  held  shall  receive 
water  from  any  project  or  division  If  the 
owners  thereof  shall  refuse  to  execute  valid 
recordable  contracts  for  the  sale  of  such 
excess  lands  under  terms  and  conditions  sat- 
isfactory to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior" 
(43  U.S.C.  423e). 

A  good  administrator  so  charged  with  a 
duty  by  a  statute  he  Is  sworn  to  uphold,  it 
seems  to  me,  would  move  promptly  to  get 
recordable  contracts  first.  He  most  assur- 
edly. In  my  opinion,  would  not  conspire  to 
prepare  excuses  for  barefaced  violations  of 
both  the  letter  and  spirit  of  the  reclamation 
law. 

GROITND  WATERS  AND  CIRCUMVENTION  OF  EXCESS 
LAND    LAW 

17.  Commissioner  Dominy,  in  his  letter  of 
May  26,  1964,  to  Senator  Henry  M.  Jackson, 
includes  percolation  of  San  Luis  project  sur- 
face water  into  the  ground  water  reservoir 
among  the  "three  possible  sources"  of  West- 
lands  Water  District  irrigation  water  supply 
in  the  future.    He  writes : 

"First  will  be  pumped  water  derived  from 
the  continuing  nondistrlct  natural  recharge 
of  the  deep-lying  aquifers.  The  rate  of  with- 
drawal of  this  source  will  undoubtedly  be 
diminished  as  surface  deliveries  of  project 
water  are  initiated  and  there  is  a  correspond- 
ing decrease  In  the  districtwide  pumping 
rate.  Second  will  be  the  Import  of  project 
water  made  available  through  San  Luis  unit 
works  and  facilities.  The  third  is  related  to 
the  first  two  and  will  be  ground  water  supply 
resulting  from  deep  percolation  losses  from 
surface  water  applications,  irrespective  of 
such  water's  source  prior  to  application." 
( Commissioner  of  Reclamation  Floyd  E. 
Domlnv  to  Senator  Henry  M.  Jackson,  May 
26,  1964.) 

18.  In  his  memorandum  of  April  23,  1964, 
to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  Commis- 
sioner Dominy  states  that  "The  contract  pro- 
vides for  •  •  •  certain  facilities  for  inte- 
grating ground  water  with  surface  water." 
Another  passage  In  the  same  memorandum 
states  that  "Well  water  will  be  mixed  with 
surface  project  water  in  the  main  laterals," 
The  water  service  contract  executed  on  June 
5,  1963,  referred  to  by  the  Secretary  in  his 
letter  transmitting  the  construction  con- 
tract to  Congress,  recites  among  the  "Where- 
ases" that  justify  and  explain  the  contract, 
"that  ground  water  underlying  the  district  is 
seriotisly  depleted  and  in  need  of  replenish- 
ment, and  that  an  additional  water  supply  to 
meet  these  present  and  potential  needs  can 
be  made  available  by  and  through  the  works 
constructed  and  to  be  constructed  by  the 
United  States." 

19.  From  these  statements,  as  well  &s  from 
other  evidence,  it  is  clear  that  the  surface 
water  to  be  provided  by  the  San  Luis  project 
will  be  Integrated  throughout  with  water 
available  to  the  area  from  any  other  source. 
Since  water  in  the  ground  reservoir  moves 
both  downward  and  laterally,  project  water 
delivered  at  the  surface  inevitably  becomes 
available  to  eligible  and  ineligible  lands 
alike.  Once  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation  de- 
livers water  to  eligible  lands  In  Westlands 
Water  District,  it  will  not  be  long  before  a 
portion  of  It  will  be  available  to  the  Ineligible 
lands  also  (unless  Ineligibility  has  been  elim- 
inated by  prior  execution  of  recordable  con- 
tracts by  the  owners  of  excess  lands) .    Wells 
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and  pumps   are   already    installed,    ready    to 
U8«  the  project  water 

20.  According  to  Commissioner  of  Recla- 
mation Domlny.  there  are  "approximately 
400  existing  wells  In  the  area  [that]  will  be 
integrated  Into  the  distribution  system"— 
I  Memorandum.  Commissioner  Domlny  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior.  Apri:  23.  1964.  p 
2).  In  the  entire  Federal  service  area  the 
number  of  wells  may  be  much  larger  Most 
wellfl  are  perforated  In  both  upper  and  lower 
water  storage  zones 

21.  A  geological  fact,  of  crucial  importance 
to  enforcement  of  the  excess  land  l.iw  m 
the  Federal  service  area  and  some  other  parts 
of  the  San  Joaquin  Valley,  was  stated  by 
the  Bureau  of  Reclamation  last  ye.ir  In  these 
words:  "The  ground  reservoir  underlies  the 
entire  San  Luis  service  area" — (Bureau  of 
Reclamation,  Sacrament.).  Geology  and 
Ground  Water  Resources,  San  Luis  Service 
Area,  Central  Valley  project.  Feb  1963.  p 
17).  The  ground  reservoir  Is  separated  Into 
an  upper  and  a  lower  zone,  but  the  layer  sep- 
arating these  Is  punctured  like  a  colander  by 
a  thousand  active  Irrigation  wells,  most  of 
them  perforated  In  both  zones,  and  twice 
that  number  of  abandoned  wells,  throuj^h 
which  surface  water  percolates  In  quantity 
to  both  zones,  and  becomes  available  to  all 
lands,  eligible  and  ineligible  alike— lU  S.  Ge- 
ological Survey  Water  Supply  Paper  No  1618. 
Use  of  Ground-Reservoirs  for  Storage  of  Sur- 
face Wat*r  In  the  San  Joaquin  Valley,  pp 
24.    41-45.    81-88.    117    119     il964)) 

22.  This  geological  feature  has  appeared 
for  a  long  time  to  some  opp"nents  of  the  ex- 
cess land  laws,  to  open  a  prospect  that  the 
excess  land  law  would  not  be  successfully  ap- 
plied where  ground  wa'er  rundttUms  prevail. 
Ground  waters,  as  sh'>wa  <ibove.  become 
nvallable  to  eligible  and  Inelli^lble  lands  alike, 
providing,  of  course,  that  eligibility  through 
'he  execution  of  recordable  contracts  Is  not 
insisted  upon  by  the  Bureau  of  Reclam.'itlon 
as    a    project    precondition 

23.  The  arch  opponent  of  the  excess  land 
law  In  the  1940s.  Senator  Sheridan  Downey, 
wrote  this  simple  fact  clearly  into  his  book 
printed  in  1947.  In  words  he  also  had  used 
m  testifying  before  the  Senate  Public  Lands 
Subcommittee  earlier  in  the  Siime  year  He 
said: 

"We  have  conclusively  established  (II 
That  the  (Central  Valley  i  project  cannot  be 
operated  except  by  replenishing  the  ground 
waters  of  the  project  area.  (2i  That  It  is 
Impossible  to  replenish  such  ground  waters 
for  nonexcess  farmers  without  eqiially  ben- 
efiting the  excess  landowner"— (Sheridan 
Downey.  "They  Would  Rule  the  Valley,  '  p 
161;  hearings  before  Senate  Public  Lands 
Subcommittee,  80th  Cong .  1st  sess  ,  on  S 
912). 

24.  Senator  Downey  did  not  siiy.  If  record- 
able contracts  were  insisted  upon  before 
water  was  nuide  available  to  the  ground 
reservoir,  or  were  made  a  pre<-ondition  of 
project  construction  that  there  wotild  be  no 
ineligible  lands  by  the  time  water  was  de- 
livered to  concern  those  responsible  for  ob- 
taining compliance  with  the  law  The  excess 
land  law  Is  administratively  enforceable  no 
matter  what  the  ground  water  conditions. 
Probably  this  generally  unadmitted  and  un- 
spoken fact,  together  with  another  that 
ground  water  conditions  are  not  equally  fa- 
vorable to  Irrigation  In  all  parts  of  Central 
Valley,  is  the  chief  reason  that  Senator  Sheri- 
dan Downey  and  the  excess  landowning  in- 
terests for  whom  he  was  a  spokesman  In  the 
1940's.  worked  so  unremittingly  for  outright 
congressional  exemption  They  could  not 
depend  either  upon  consistent  nonenforce- 
nient  by  Bureau  administrators,  or  be  cer- 
tain that  succeeding  Congresses  would  neces- 
sfirily  feel  obliged  or  willing  to  authorize  and 
appropriate  funds  for  projects  expected  to 
serve  water  to  Ineligible  lands. 

25.  The  earliest  reference  so  far  as  I  kr.'  w. 
to  the  curious  Idea  that  ground  waters  might 


be  incompatible  with  the  excess  land  law, 
or  to  the  more  comprehensible  idea  that  It 
might  possibly  facilitate  its  circumvention, 
places  Its  realization  In  the  year  1937.  at  the 
beginning  of  construction  of  the  Central 
Valley  project  A  decade  later  in  1947.  a 
leading  opponent  of  the  excels  land  law  then 
engaged  in  an  unsuccessful  contest  for  ex- 
emption in  the  80th  Congress,  Mr  Roland 
Curran,  attributed  the  Idea  to  officials  of  the 
Bureau  of  Reclamation: 

"In  1937,  I  was  serving  as  secretary  of  the 
Kern  County  Water  Development  Commis- 
sion, an  agency  of  the  county  of  Kern.  We 
were  requested  by  responsible  officials  of  the 
Bureau  of  Reclamation  to  take  the  lead  In 
organizing  into  water  districts  thrjse  areas 
In  need  of  supplemental  project  water  and 
which  were  not  already  within  the  boundaries 
L)f  a  public  district,  able  to  contract  for 
project  water.  The  question  was  ral.sed  about 
the  application  of  acreage  limitations,  at  that 
time,  as  a  considerable  percentage  of  the 
land.s  to  t>e  brought  Into  a  district  organi- 
zation were  In  holdings  exceeding  160  acres 
We  were  assured  by  officials  of  the  Bureau 
of  Reclamation  Uiat.  as  there  v.'ere  no  public 
lands  in  the  area  and  that  at  least  half  of 
the  project  water  would  be  used,  of  necessity, 
f'jr  recharging  the  ground  water  table  and  as 
there  was  no  legal  or  physical  way  In  which 
any  landowner  could  be  prevented  from 
pumping  what  waters  underlay  his  surface 
l.inds.  that  we  could  count  with  certainty 
that  before  the  project  Wiis  completed,  the 
acreage  limitation.^;  would  be  removed. 

"Until  1944.  this  was  the  general  under- 
standing In  February  of  1944.  the  Commis- 
sioner of  RecIamatUjn  advised  that.  If  any 
correction  was  made  In  the  law  or  remedial 
legislation  asked  for.  It  was  up  to  the  jjeople 
of  the  project  are.i  to  bring  It  .ibout,  i)r  to 
use  his  exact  words;  T  am  handcuffed  on 
this  matter  '  Subsequently,  at  the  request  of 
loc-al  agencies  In  California,  C^ingressman 
Elliott  Introduced  an  amendment  to  repeal 
the  acreage  limitations  on  the  project." 
'  Hearings  before  .Senate  Public  Lands  Sub- 
committee. 80th  Congre!<.^  l4t  sess.,  on  S. 
912.  p    1310  ) 

26.  In  1944  another  reference  was  made. 
this  time  by  Mr.  Rus.sell  Glffen,  probably 
the  largest  farm  operator  un  the  San  Joaquin 
Valley  s  west  side  and  now  president  of  West- 
l.i:ids  Water  District  He  told  a  Senate  com- 
mittee In  April,  shortly  after  the  House  had 
p^^sed  the  Elliott  exemption  rider  and  ac- 
tion In  the  Senate  was  pending  that  a 
Burea\i  of  Reclamation  engineer  had  said  the 
160-acre  law  was  not  to  be  taken  seriously  " 
Referring  to  a  tlnunclul  contribution  made  by 
landowners  to  west  side  water  .itudles,  Mr 
GifTen  said. 

It  seems  to  me  that  tlie  Bureau  was  com- 
pletely m  b«vd  faith  in  taking  that  $25  000 
knowing  that  they  were  going  to  support  as 
vigorously  as  they  have  the  160-acre  limita- 
tion." (Hearings  before  Senate  Military  Af- 
f-iirs  Subcommittee  on  Central  Valley  Water 
Project,  San  Francisco.  Calif  ,  Apr  7,  1944 
p,  93.  Mlmeo.  by  Bureau  of  Reclamation, 
Sacramento  ) 

27.  The  excess  land  law  was  receiving  an 
airing  by  Congress,  and  little  more  than  a 
month  later.  In  May.  the  national  magazine 
Business  Week  reported  wh.it  might  be  de- 
scribed as  a  tactical  blueprint  for  eliminat- 
ing or  circumventing  the  excess  land  law 
Four  principal  tactics  were  enumerated.  In- 
cluding pumping  from  replenished  ground 
waters 

If  the  big  landowners  In  the  valley  li^e 
out  In  this  particular  fight,  they  have  sev- 
eral other  proposals  to  accomplish  their 
end  One  of  them  Is  a  House  bill  which 
would  authorl7e  the  Army  to  aid  irrigation 
and  power  development  to  Its  present  navi- 
gation and  flood  control  powers  The  legis- 
lation also  would  call  for  construction  of  a 
.terles  of  trrlgitlon  and  power  prfijects 
throughout  the  country,  especially  In  Central 
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Valley.  This  would  circumvent  the  160-i». 
rule,  since  the  Army  Is  not  bound  bv  th'* 
restriction  ^' 

•Another  propos.il,  said  to  have  originate 
among  the  big  landowners  of  Fresno  Counu 
Is  for  the  State  of  California  to  take  ov 
the  Central  Valley  project,  paying  the  entlw 
bill.  This,  too,  would  sidestep  the  leo-acr 
limitation  Still  other  landowners  are  sink* 
ing  wells  around  their  holdlng.s  in  order  to 
be  prepared  to  pump  irrigation  water  from 
the  raised  water  Uible"  ("Valley  Divided' 
Bu.slness  Week.  No    767.  May  i:?,  1944  p  24, 

The  78th  Congress  foreclosed  the  first  t» 
tactics  by  denying  exemption  from  the  excesi 
land    law    and    by    extending    it    to   protect* 
bxiUt  by  the  Army  Engineers. 

28  Two  months  later.  In  July  1944.  Senate 
hearings  again  moved  to  California  There 
Mr  S  T  H.irdlng.  a  consulting  engineer  for 
Tulare  Lake  Basin  Water  Storage  District 
udjacent  to  the  San  Luis  Federal  service 
area,  explained  to  the  Subcommittee  on  Ir- 
rigatlon  and  Reclamation  his  opinion  of  the 
usefulness  of  pumping  ground  waters  in  clr- 
cumventlng  effective  application  of  theexcew 
land  law: 

•  Use  of  ground  water  by  pumping  is  not 
widely  practiced  on  Bureau  projects  except 
on  the  Salt  River  project,  where,  as  showc 
abr.ive,  the  excess  land  provisions  have  not 
been  enforced.  The  presently  authorized 
Central  Valley  project  will  supply  mure  water 
for  ground  water  pumping  than  for  surface 
delivery  In  California  an  overlying  land- 
owner  has  a  vested  right  to  the  tise  of  a  pro. 
portlonal  part  of  the  ground  water  supply 
.iv;iilable  to  all  of  the  overiyiiik;  lands 
Ground  water  Is  now  extensively  used  by 
means  of  wells  and  pumping  plants  owned 
and  Independently  operated  by  the  Individual 
landowners.  Such  operations  are  not  under 
the  control  of  the  local  Irrlgatloo  organiza- 
tions. No  means  either  legal  or  physical 
have  been  suggested  for  preventing  the  con- 
tinuation of  such  pumping 

"The  Bureau  of  Reclamation  and  others  In 
these  hearings  have  admitted  that  the  exctss 
land  provisions  will  not  be  etTecttve  In  such 
ground  water  area.s  '  (hearings  before  Senate 
Subcommittee  on  Irrigation  and  Reclama- 
tion. 78th  Cong  ,  2d  sess..  on  S.  Res.  295. 
p.  358). 

NONENFORCEMENT    AS    A    V^'ORKABI  E    SUB-STmrn 
FOR  CONRRESSIONAI,  F^t.MPTION 

29.  Although  opponents  of  the  excess  land 
law  preferred  outrltiht  congressional  exemp- 
tion from  the  excess  land  law  In  1944.  they 
were  willing  to  consider  alternatives.  Re- 
sponding to  a  challeui^e  to  otTer  a  workable 
substitute  fnr  exemption  ( (jr  repeal  i .  Mr.  S 
T.  Harding  Included  a  possibility  (whl(± 
he  did  not  regard  as  fuUy  satisfactory), 
among  others,  of  nonenforcement  of  the  law 

"Another  procedure  might  be  to  proceed 
under  existing  laws.  Include  excess  land  pro- 
visions In  repayment  contracts  and  iussume 
that  they  would  not  be  enforced.  As  previ- 
ously Indicated,  enforcement  has  been  lax  or 
possibly  entirely  missing  on  some  past  proj- 
ects. On  some  other  projects  txcess  land- 
owners have  been  allowed  to  continue  farm- 
ing the  excess  areas  as  no  purchasers  at  the 
excess  land  terms  have  been  found.  This 
would  not  be  a  safe  solution  here  Landown- 
ers could  not  rely  on  continued  future  non- 
enforcement"  (hearings  before  Senate  Sub- 
committee on  Irrigation  and  Recl.imatlon. 
78th  Cong  ,  2d  ses  ,  on  S   Res   295,  p   363). 

30  A  record  of  nonenf'ircement ,  long-con- 
tinued, had  been  de.scrlbed  only  a  few  weeks 
earlier  to  the  .Senate  Commerce  Subcom- 
mittee by  Mr  Northcutt  Ely,  speaklm:  for  the 
California  Water  Project  Authority: 

"There  has  been  no  application  of  the 
excess  land  provision  In  projects  Involving 
supplemental  water  supplies  as  dl.stlngulshed 
from  projects  lnvol'.lng  development  "f  ra* 
land.  Federal  land  that  has  been  called  to 
attention  here,  and  I  know  of  no  successful 
answer  that  has  been  found  to  that  problem 
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,  „„  .ctlon  were  taken  at  all  as  to  Central 

"  n«  I  imagine  that  the  course  would  be 
^■^ ![.  as  it  has  been  on  the  Salt  River 
'^,1\  and  in  Imperial  Valley;  that  the  law 
P^^M  remain  on  the  books,  the  prohibition 
*,  Hfnverv  of  water  to  holdings  in  excess 
"  ffio  acres  and  that  somehow  the  lands 
nnder  cultivation  would  continue  to 
°°*„itlvated'  (hearings  before  Senate  Com- 
"^.rce  subcommittee,  78th  Cong.  2d  sess..  on 
aSaseLP  632)   (19441. 

jSTMRCIBILrrV    OF    EXCESS    LAND    LAW    BT 
.ADMINISTRATIVE  DISCRETION 

,1  Congress,  as  noted  earlier,  has  Imposed 
,,nequlvc>cally    upon    the    Secretary    of    the 
Tnterior  a  dutv.  viz.  to  assure  that  "no  such 
.rress  lands  so  held  shall  receive  water  from 
rv  oroject  or  division  If  the  owners  thereof 
hall  refuse  to  execute  valid  recordable  con- 
t-act£  for  the  sale  of  such  excess  lands  under 
..rms  and  conditions  satisfactory  to  the  Sec- 
eTrv  of  the  Interior"  (43  U.S.C.  423e). 
This  duty  is  unqualified,  and  there  Is  no 
exception    for    water    received    by    Ineligible 
lands  via   underground   seepage   or   percola- 
tion 

ADMINLSTRATIVE  DISCRETION 

32  The  Secreury  of  the  Interior  may  ex- 
ercise discretion  in  the  means  he  chooses  to 
emp'oy  tx)  enforce  the  law  and  carry  out  his 
dutv  but  the  tolerable  limits  of  executive 
ducretluu  certainly  are  exceeded  If.  as  a 
result  of  the  procedures  he  elects  to  employ, 
the  law  IS  circumvented. 

33  The  simplest,  most  administratively 
'easlble  means  of  fulfilling  the  Secretary's 
duty  under  the  law  Is  to  require  first,  the 
execution  by  excess  landholders  of  record- 
able contracts  prescribed  by  law  as  the  action 
necessary  to  qualify  their  excess  lands  to 
■receive  water." 

EXERCISE    OF    ADMINISTRATIVE    DISCRETION    ON 
FEDERAL  SERVICE  AREA 

34  The  .Secretary  of  the  Interior  and  Com- 
missioner   of    Reclamation,    however,    have 
chosen  another  course,  viz..  to  ask  Congress 
to  release  $157  million  for  construction  of  a 
water  distribution   system  first.     They  have 
made  this  choice  before  either  they  or  Con- 
gress can  possibly  know  what  lands  ever  will 
be  qualified  by  their  owners  to  receive  water 
legally   from    the   works   to   be   constructed. 
They  have  made  It  in  face  of  the  known  fact 
that  about  360.000  acres  In  the  Federal  serv- 
ice area  are  ineligible  to  "receive  water"  at 
the  present  time.    They  have  made  It  In  face 
of  the  known   fact  that  among  the  owners 
ni  these  excess  lands  are  some  who  have  been 
leading   and    most   consistent   opponents   of 
the   excess    land    law    during    the    past   two 
decades.     They  cannot  have  failed  to  know 
that  every  day  of  delay  in  asking  for  execu- 
tion of  recordable  contracts,  and  every  move 
toward  release  of  funds — Which,  by  present- 
ing the    Westlands    contract    they    now   are 
asking  this  subcommittee  and  the  Congress 
to  approve — and   every  cubic   yard  of  earth 
moved  in  construction,  strengthens  the  re- 
slstence  of   excess   landholders   to  execution 
of  recordable    contracts    and    brings    closer 
the  day   of   delivery   of   water    to    Ineligible 
:ands    in  violation  of  a  law  they  are  sworn 
to  uphold      It  places  no  strain  on  credulity 
to  believe  that  the  foreknowledge  of  viola- 
tions to  come,  under  the  discretionary  course 
presently  pursued.  Is  the  motive  for  Inclu- 
sion of  the  "unavoidable"   excuse  clause  in 
the  Westlands    water   service   contract   exe- 
cuted on  June  5.  1963.  and  placed  before  the 
Senate  on  May   1,   1964,  by  reference. 

35  It  Is  apparent,  from  a  reading  of  his 
letter  of  May  26.  1964,  that  Commissioner  of 
Reclamation  Floyd  E.  Domlny.  in  face  of  the 
>sal  prohibition  of  water  deliveries  to  in- 
eligible lands  which  he  himself  cites  in  the 
same  letter,  contemplates  with  equanimity 
spending  money  to  construct  a  water  distri- 
bution svstem  before  he  knows  whether  the 
lands  the  system  will  be  phvstcnlly  able  to 
serve,  and  cannot  avoid  serving  If  water  la 


run  into  the  canals,  are  eligible  or  ineligible 
to  receive  water.    He  states: 

"Inasmuch  as  heretofore  executed  Central 
Valley  project  contracts  In  general  establish 
no  specific  time  prior  to  which  large  land- 
owners must  have  placed  their  excess  lands 
under  recordable  contract,  no  such  restric- 
tions have  been  included  in  San  Luis  unit 
contracts.  Under  this  policy,  recordable 
contracts  may  be  executed  by  the  excess 
landowners  at  any  time  prior  to  delivery  of 
water.  However,  In  the  normal  course  the 
majority  of  such  contracts  are  executed 
shortly  before  irrigation  facilities  have 
reached  a  stage  of  completion  where  water 
deliveries  can  be  made.  It  must  also  be  re- 
called that,  even  though  coiistruction  is  com- 
pleted and  water  deliveries  are  physically 
possible,  the  owner  of  excess  lands  is  pre- 
cluded by  statute  from  receiving  project 
water  for  his  excess  lands  unless  and  until 
he  has  executed  a  valid  recordable  contract 
agreeing  to  their  orderly  disposition" — 
Commissioner  of  Reclamation  Floyd  E. 
Domlny  to  Senator  Henry  M  J.»ckson.  May 
26.  1964. 

LESSONS       FROM       ADMINISTRATIVE       EXPERIENCE 
AND   PRECEDENT 

36.  Commissioner  Domlny  cites  Central 
Valley  project  precedent  for  his  decision  to 
defer  asking  for  recordable  contracts,  per- 
haps until  "shortly  before  irrigation  facili- 
ties have  reached  a  stage  of  completion 
where  water  deliveries  can  be  made." 

37.  The  Commissioner  might  have  cited 
even  wider  precedent  for  delay  In  asking  for 
recordable  contracts  than  the  experience  of 
the  Bureau  of  Reclamation  in  Central  Val- 
ley, Calif.  But  do  these  precedents  com- 
mend themselves  to  an  official  devoted  to 
achieving  the  Intent  of  the  law  for  the  ad- 
ministration of  which  he  is  responsible?  A 
few  examples  of  the  results  of  the  discre- 
tionary election  to  ask  for  funds  and  con- 
struct first  and  delay  asking  for  recordable 
contracts  until  later  will  suffice: 

(a)  In  April  of  this  year  the  Bureau  of 
Reclamation  concluded  some  contracts  with 
Sacramento  River  diverters  20  years  after 
completion  of  construction  of  Shasta  Dam; 
apparently  others  remain  to  be  signed.  The 
Sacramento  Union  of  June  26,  1964.  barely  2 
weeks  ago,  tells  the  story : 

"The  Yolo  County  farmers  plan  to  use  the 
Federal  water  only  on  a  160-acre  plot — but 
they  believe  the  same  water  can  be  reused  on 
other  land  because  it  does  not  pick  up  con- 
tamination from  the  earth  In  other  fields. 
They  also  expect  to  use  ground  water  and 
other  water  supplies  for  their  additional 
acreage  and  do  not  believe  they  will  have  to 
break  up  their  holdings. 

"Thus  a  battle,  which  has  been  waged  since 
1844  when  the  Shasta  Dam  was  built,  ended. 
"The  Bureau  of  Reclamation  is  offering  to 
waive  all  charges  for  project  water  drawn 
previously  by  farmers  if  they  sign  a  1964 
contract. 

"The  Bureau  has  now  told  30  potential 
signers  that  to  get  the  waiver  they  must 
sign  the  1964  contract. 

"Robert  Pafford.  director  for  Region  2  of 
the  Bureau  of  Reclamation,  said  that  he  does 
not  believe  many  of  the  landholdlngs  will 
be  broken  up  except  some  through  economic 
factors. 

"Similar  contracts  are  also  being  prepared 
for  users  of  San  Luis  project  water.  How- 
ever, salt  conditions  In  the  land  preclude 
extensive  reuse  of  the  water." 

So  far  as  I  know,  no  recordable  contracts 
have  yet  been  signed  along  the  Sacramento. 
And  by  what  authority,  one  asks,  does  the 
Bureau  of  Reclamation  give  away  the  river 
and  waive  financial  obligations  owing  to  the 
United  States? 

(b)  District  contracts  were  signed  on  the 
Kings  and  Kern  Rivers  this  year,  10  years 
after  completion  of  construction  of  Pine 
Plat  and  Isabella  Dams.  I  have  not  seen 
these  district  contracts,  but  If  they  resemble 


those  executed  on  the  Sacramento  River  and 
apparently  planned  for  San  Luis,  as  described 
by  the  Sacramento  Union,  Congress  ought 
to  scrutinize  what  goes  on  along  the  Kings 
and  Kern  Rivers,  where  not  only  recordable 
contracts  but  even  district  contracts  were 
postponed  while  construction  advanced.  Are 
excess  landholders,  whose  lands  are  ineli- 
gible to  receive  water,  receiving  It  on  the 
Kings  and  Kern? 

(c)  It  Is  true  that  district  contracts,  fol- 
lowed by  recordable  contracts,  were  obtained 
by  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation  along  Frlant- 
Kern  and  Madera  Canals  after  construction 
was  far  advanced.  This  difficult  feat  was  ac- 
complished mainly  through  the  skill  and 
extraordinary  devotion  and  determination  of 
Richard  L.  Boke.  Sacramento  Regional  Di- 
rector of  Reclamation  at  that  time,  who  was 
supported  stanchly  In  his  efforts  by  Com- 
missioner of  Reclamation  Michael  W.  Straus 
and  three  successive  Secretaries  of  the  In- 
terior, namely,  Harold  L.  Ickes.  J.  A.  Krug, 
and  Oscar  Chapman. 

(d)  In  Imperial  Valley,  Calif.,  a  construc- 
tion was  completed  in  the  thirties.  Water 
has  been  delivered  and  received  ever  since 
without  regard  to  the  excess  land  law.  So- 
licitor of  Interior  Fowler  Harper  said  In  1945 
that  nonenforcement  of  the  law  in  Imperial 
Valley  was  without  sound  legal  foundation 
(Opinion  M-33902,  May  31,  1945)  and  the 
Department  of  Justice  told  the  U.S.  Supreme 
Court  in  1957  that  the  excess  land  law 
properly  applies  to  Imperial  Valley.  That 
was  7  years  ago,  and  apparently  nothing 
has  changed. 

(e)  In  the  Salt  River  Valley  of  Arizona 
construction  was  completed  nearly  50  years 
ago.  Apparently  the  only  form  of  compli- 
ance with  the  excess  land  law  there  has  been 
a  shadowy  limitation  on  voting  power  of 
members  of  the  Water  Users  Association,  to 
160  acres.  A  California  Congressman  spread 
upon  the  pages  of  the  Congressional  Record 
in  1949  the  extensive  concentration  of  land- 
holding  in  Arizona  and  cited  the  lack  of  en- 
forcement of  law  there,  as  argument  to 
defeat  the  Central  Arizona  project  proposed 
to  Congress  In  that  year.  I  have  no  personal 
knowledge  of  the  steps  taken,  if  any,  to  ob- 
tain compliance  In  Arizona  since  that  time. 
(Bureau  of  Reclamation,  "Landownershlp 
Survey  on  Federal  Reclamation  Projects," 
1946;  Pendleton,  "History  of  Labor  In 
Arizona  Irrigated  Agriculture,  Unpublished 
Thesis,"  1950.  In  University  of  California  li- 
brary. Berkeley;  95  Congressional  Record 
10126  ff;  Klaus  G.  Loewald,  "Hearings  Before 
Senate  Irrigation  and  Reclamation  Subcom- 
mittee," 85th  Cong.,  2d  sess.,  on  S.  1425,  S. 
2541,  S.  3448,  pp.  230-238.) 

38.  These  important  precedents  offer  little 
support  for  Commissioner  Domlny's  decision 
to  delay  until  sometime  later  any  move  to 
obtain  recordable  contracts  on  the  San  Luis 
Federal  Service  Area. 

meaning  of  free  choice  by  landowners 

39.  Some  defenders  of  Westlands  contract 
and  the  delaying  tactics  of  the  Commissioner, 
emphasize  the  "right"  of  excess  landholders 
to  exercise  free  choice,  whether  to  ask  for 
water  in  compliance,  or  to  refuse  to  ask.  This 
is  a  distortion  of  reality  and  law.  They  have 
no  right  to  receive  water  without  asking  for 
it  according  to  law,  nor  has  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  any  right  to  permit  them  to 
receive  water  without  signing  recordable  con- 
tracts. A  specter  is  held  up  of  some  lone, 
obdurate,  excess  landholder  blocking  con- 
struction of  the  San  Luis  project  by  refus- 
ing to  sign  a  recordable  contract,  to  the  In- 
jury of  those  owners  whose  lands  are  eligible. 
The  specter  Is  used  to  dissuade  the  Secre- 
tary from  pressing  now  for  compliance  with 
law-.  One  can  only  wonder  which  excess  land- 
owmer,  among  those  with  excess  holdings  In 
the  Federal  service  area,  would  take  respon- 
sibility for  blocking  the  project  by  refus- 
ing to  sign. 
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40.  "There  la  somethiiig  wrong  with  this 
picture" — Becking  to  restr.iln  enforcement 
against  excess  landowners  in  the  Interest  of 
those  In  compliance  The  ■picture'  empha- 
sizes the  rights  of  excess  landholders  to  re- 
fuse to  comply  with  law.  but  forgets  the  land- 
less for  whom  the  reclamation  law  was  passed 
in  the  first  place  Congressman  B  F  Si-sk 
who.  In  a  letter  of  June  2,  1964.  to  Thom^is  L 
Pitts,  of  the  Calirornla  Lahor  Federation. 
foresaw  dangers  from  s.^me  lone  excess  land- 
holder as  "holdout  ■  described  the  relations 
between  people  and  project  in  truer  terms  in 
1959  when  he  w.is  asHlng  the  House  Interior 
Committee  to  authorize  San  Luis  project. 
He  said : 

"Some  10.500  people  live  In  the  rural  areas 
and  another  12.000  in  three  small  cities  In  or 
adjacent  to  the  service  area  The  pe<jple  of 
these  towns  have  strubjgletl  h.ird  and  effec- 
tively to  Improve  their  immunities  but 
even  they  admit  there  is  much  to  be  desired 
In  the  way  of  business  .ind  community  facili- 
ties. 

"What  do  they  face  In  the  future  If  this 
project  Is  not  privided'  M')st  of  the  culti- 
vated land  which  is  -.he  basis  of  their  econ- 
omy will  revert  to  desert  They  will  have  to 
leave  and  seek  livin<s  ;ind  homes  elsewhere, 
for  without  water,  rhey  will  have  no  Jobs  and 
no  businesses  This  will  be  a  desert  In  the 
middle  of  the  finest  and  most  productive 
agricultural  area  on  the  f.oce  of  the  earth, 
starved  out  of  existence  by  lack  of  water  " 
I  Hearings  before  House  Subcommittee  on  Ir- 
rigation and  Reclamation.  86th  Cong  .  1st 
sess..  on  H  R  301  et  al    p   13  i 

Senator  Thomas  H  Ktchel  told  the  Sen- 
ate on  May  5.  1959.  that  San  Luis  was  a 
•rescue"  project  to  "save  some  good  crop- 
land from  returning  to  sagebrush  and  sand" 
I  Congressional  REtoRD  vol  105  pt  6,  p. 
7485>.  No  one  is  forcing  anvthlng  on  the 
f>wners  of  excess  l.mds  at  Westlands  or  in  the 
remainder  of  the  Federal  service  area 

THE     CONCRE.SSION\I       PRECFDtNT     FOR     OBTAIN- 
ING   COMFt-IANCE    WITH     EXCESS    LAND    LAW 

41.  The  proper  view  of  the  relation  of 
ground  waters  to  cumpUance  with  law.  is 
to  see  the  extraordinary  resptinslbUlty  It  lays 
upon  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  and  Com- 
missioner of  Reclamation  to  obtain  com- 
pliance before  It  is  t.)o  late  Congress  Itself 
has  not  hesitated  to  exact  compliance  by 
recordable  contract  from  each  and  every  ex- 
.-ess  landholder  prior  to  initiation  of  con- 
struction work  on  the  project  This  was 
prescribed  for  the  Arch  Hurley  project  In 
New  Mexico  by  act  of  April  9.  1938  (43 
use.  600a).  This  furnishes  a  precedent 
that  could  have  been  followed  to  advantage 
more  often  by  Congress  In  the  past,  and  It 
-iuppUes  a  good  mf>del  f  >.'  the  exercl.se  of  ad- 
ministrative discretion  now 

42.  The  rea3t)n  fir  special  vigilance  In 
obtaining  compliance  early  at  San  Luis.  It 
needs  be  repeated  Is  that  water  deliveries 
that  replenish  ground  reservoirs  reach  eligi- 
ble and  Ineligible  lands  alike  Denials  that 
this  condition  obtains  at  Westlands  fre- 
quently are  encountered  even  now  In  light 
of  the  latest  and  best  geological  studies 
available  these  need  n^t  be  taken  seriously 
The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  and  Commis- 
sioner bear  a  pressing  responsibility  because 
.)f  this  geological  condition  that  so  far  they 
have  shown  no  Indic.ition  they  are  prepared 
to  assume  In  the  same  month  of  April  of 
this  year,  when  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation 
was  pressing  for  execution  of  district  con- 
tracts— contracts  described  by  the  Sacra- 
mento Union  on  June  26 — the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  testified  before  the  House  Edu- 
cation and  Labor  Committee  on  the  eco- 
nomic opportunity  bill,  or  war  on  poverty" 
bill.  In  listing  those  contributions  that  the 
Interior  Department  could  make  to  this 
domestic  "war."  he  spoke  of  departmental 
assistance   to    Indians,    and   of   employment 


opportunities  for  youth  on  public  Lir.ds 
If  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  made  any 
mention  of  his  Bureau  of  Reclamation.  I 
could  not  find  it  (See  hearings  on  H  R. 
10440.   pt    1.  p    11.  sec    3.  and  pp    341-361  ) 

43  One  more  defect  of  Westlands  contract, 
sufficient  of  Itself  to  merit  prompt  disapprov- 
al by  the  Senate.  Is  Us  failure  to  include 
105.000  acres  In  the  Federal  service  i\sea 
outside  Westlands  district,  55.000  acres  of 
which  belong  to  Southern  Pacific  Ground 
waters  dell-.ered  to  Westlands  will  become 
available  to  these  105.000  acres.  lor  which 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  has  made  no 
arrangement  for  either  repayment  or  com- 
pliance. To  fractionate  contracting  with  the 
Federal  service  area  in  this  manner  Is  both 
poor  administration  and  contrary  to  the  pro- 
cedural requirements  specified  m  section  8 
of  the  San  Luis  Act  of  i960  Even  the  ex- 
ecution of  recordable  contracts  by  each  ex- 
cess landholder  in  Westlands  district  tomor- 
row, therefore,  would  be  insufficient  to  cor- 
rect the  serious  maladministration.  Indeed, 
the  calculated  circumvention  of  reclama- 
tion law  now  before  this  committee 

44  The  preceding  testimony  di>efi  ni.'t  C(jn- 
stltute  a  catalog  of  all  the  deficiencies  of 
We.stlands  contract  More  are  known,  and 
probably  still  others  have  not  been  detected 
in  the  limited  time  available  f^r  examination 
of  the  contracts,  both  the  document  formally 
transmitted  to  Congress,  and  the  doi'ument 
submitted  by  reference  One  wonders,  for 
example,  when  reading  article  5  of  the  water 
service  contract  executed  on  June  5.  1963. 
prohibiting  Westlands  from  disposing  of  wa- 
ter outside  the  district  'without  the  written 
consent"  of  the  SecreUiry  of  the  Interior, 
whether,  as  in  connection  with  a  similar  pro- 
vision in  the  Glenn-Colusa  contract  on  the 
Sacrament<.)  River,  there  may  be  another 
dociiment  on  some  desk  somewhere  saying. 
"Such  consent  has  been  promised  to  the  Dis- 
trict by  means  if  a  separate  letter  to  be  giv- 
en to  the  District  at  the  time  of  execution  of 
the  proposed  contract  "—  i  Memorandum  from 
Commissioner  of  Reclamation  to  Secretary  of 
the  Interior.  Dec  19.  1963.  Subject  Glenn- 
Colusa  Irrigation  District,  approved  by  James 
K.  Carr.  Acting  Secretary  of  the  Interior, 
December  27.  1963.  p  4)  I  recommend  t<3 
this  committee,  or  to  any  persons  who  may 
make  further  inquiries  into  Westlands  con- 
tract, that  they  examine  the  proviso  In  ar- 
ticle 9iCi,  and  also  article  27ia)  and  ibiil. 
to  determine  whether  these  clauses  circum- 
vent reclamation  law  in  one  respect  or  an- 
other, or  otherwise  work  to  its  disadvantage. 

45  In  light  of  the  permeation  of  cur- 
rent discussion  of  Westlands  contract  with 
an  atmosphere  of  stout  resistance  to  com- 
pliance with  reclamatloti  law,  and  i;f  the 
marked  reluctance  of  the  Department  of  the 
Interior  to  pr(;.:eed  expeditiously  t-oward  ob- 
taining compliance,  it  may  be  well  to  re- 
mind this  subcommittee  that  there  is  a 
popular  view  of  the  excess  land  law  A 
statement  made  In  1951  by  then  Attorney 
General  Edmund  G  Brown  of  CHll.'ornla. 
Is  as  valid  In  reflecting  public  opinion  In 
California  today,  as  It  w.is  when  he  made 
It  to  a  Hou.«e  committee 

The  people  most  intimately  concerned 
with  Its  operation  do  not  seem  to  find  It 
entirely  obnoxious  If  we  may  Judge  from  the 
votes  In  the  various  contracting  districts 
•  •  •  Thus  the  vote  has  been  better  than 
7  to  1  in  favor  of  the  contracts  authorized 
under  the  Irrigation  district  Federal  coopera- 
tion law  Numerically,  therefore,  my  po- 
sition represents  that  of  the  viist  majority 
of  the  people  who  liave  had  an  opportunity 
t.<i  express  themselves  "  i  Report  of  a  special 
House  subcommittee  on  Irrigation  and  recla- 
mation •  •  'on  the  Central  Valley  project. 
California,  as  a  result  of  hearings  held  Octo- 
ber 29,  30,  and  31,  1951.  Sacramento.  Calll  . 
pp   110,  111  ) 

46  T^ie  only  proper  action  to  take  In  re- 
gard to  Westlands  contract  is  to  disapprove 


It,    return    It    to    the    Secreuiry    of    itt  i 
terlor  at  once,  hall  any  move  toward  annm! 
prlatlons    for    con.struction,    investigate  .d 
ministration  of  reclamation  law  wherever  i 
may  lead,  search  f..r  legal  remedies  to  correct 
past   and    current  mistakes.     For  WesUand* 
Is  only  one  piece  of  a  shabby  story  tilled  wth 
disregard    for    law    in    general    and    for  ih. 
interest  of   reclamation   law   In  particular 

We  are  at  the  threshold  of  a  new  era  in 
western  development  Use  of  atomic  power 
to  desalinate  water  and  move  It  vast  du. 
Umces  may  produce  profcjund  results  Now 
is  the  time  to  Initiate  serious  and  susuined 
study  to  discover  appropriate  and  etieciive 
ways  to  assure  that  the  benefits  of  this  fu- 
ture development.  In  large  mea.sure  .subsi- 
dized by  Government.  shall  not  be 
monopolized  by  a  few,  but  shall  be  djj. 
trlbuted  widely 

Industrial  Union  DEPARTMtNT. 
Washington.  DC  .  July  17.  19^4 

Dear  Senator  Enclosed  I  am  sending  vou 
a  copy  of  our  Indu-strial  Union  Department 
AFL-CIO.  testimony  on  the  Westlands  con- 
tract Issue  I  send  this  to  you  to  emphasize 
our  opposition  to  the  approval  of  the  con- 
tract 

Let  me  point  out  the  array  of  organization* 
who  appear  In  op()osltlon  to  approval  of  the 
contract:  National  Grange,  California  State 
Grange,  National  Farmers  Union,  .^FL-CIO. 
Industrial  Union  Department  of  AFL-CIo! 
National  Catholic  Rural  Life  Conference! 
American  Veterans  Conunlttee.  National  Ad- 
visory Committee  on  Farm  Liibor,  National 
Sharecroppers  Fund,  and  several  individuals 
from  California  appearing  In  their  own  be- 
half 

In  favor  of  the  contract  was  the  Depart- 
ment of  Interior  and  the  chief  cotinsel  of  the 
Westlands  Irrigation  district. 

Listening  to  the  testimony  before  the  Sub- 
committee on  IrrlgatU)n  and  Reclamation 
the  wrongfulness  of  the  Department  of  In- 
terior plan  to  proceed  'Alth  this  project  with- 
out t'rst  obtaining  the  agreement  of  the  large 
landowners  to  divest  themselves  of  their 
excess  acreage  became  so  clear  that  our  op- 
position  became  stronger  and  clearer 

The  Dep<irtment  of  Interior  defended  Its 
position  by  arguing  that  for  40  years  (since 
1924  I  there  has  been  no  serious  effort  to  se- 
cure excess  landholders'  signatures  before 
building  irrigation  projects.  This  past  fail- 
ure to  energetically  enforce  the  obvious  spirit 
of  the  law  Is  now  ottered  lis  Justification  to 
continue  this  unwise  and  unsound  practice 
tti  the  Westland.s  Irrigation  district  program. 

In  answer  I  can  only  observe  that  If  the 
allegation  about  past  practices  of  the  De- 
partment of  Interior  Is  true,  then  I  must 
say— for  shame.  And  40  years  of  sloppy  en- 
forcement doesn't   make   It   right  tod^ 

Of  extraordinary  slgnlfl|rance  ^n&Jifie  testi- 
mony in  the  hearings  thar-UieJ^e^lands  Irri- 
gation district  situation  was  subslanlally 
different  than  the  normal  reclamation  proj- 
ects heretofore  The  projects  affected  were 
overwhelmingly  owned  by  small  landholders. 
Only  3  5  percent  of  all  the  farm  acreage  af- 
fected by  Irrigation  j>roJects  were  owned  by 
excess  landholders  In  the  Westlands  Irri- 
gation district  70  percent  of  all  the  land  \t 
held    by  excess   landholders. 

This  stark  fact  Ukes  the  present  contract 
consideration  out  of  the  routine  and  gives  It 
a  special  and  particular  cast. 

In  our  Judgment  the  proceeding  with  this 
contract  as  the  Department  of  Interior  rec- 
ommends presents  a  threat  to  the  integrity 
of  our  reclamation  program  and  should  be 
scrutinized   with   a  most  critical  eye 

We  urge  you  to  disapprove  the  Westland* 
contract  so  that  an  appropriate  agreement 
may  be  entered  Into  which  will  fully  protect 
the  purpose  of  the  law  which  Is  to  encourage 
family   ownership  of   America's    farms. 
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we  appreciate  your  conslderaUon  of  our 

point  ofj;';*; 

Jacob  Clayman. 
Admtiiistrative  Director. 


Sincerely, 


— «rVT    BY    JACOB    ClAYMAN.    AdMINISTKA- 
^^^    DlRErrOR,    INDUSTRIAL    UNION    DEPABT- 

-T    VFI    CIO.  Before  the  Subcommit- 

*'*^'"iN  IRRH•^TION  AND  RECLAMATION  OF  THE 
I^*TE  COMMITTEE  ON  INTERIOR  AND  IN- 
,\r  ^r>AlR.s,  DEALING  WITH  THE  PaO- 
!^SAI  OF  THE  SECRFTARY  OF  INTERIOR  FOB  A 
T^TTR  ^FKVKE  CONTRACT  WITH  THE  WEST- 
LANDS  IRRIGATION  DISTRICT.  SaN  LUIS  PROJ- 
ECT. CALIFORNIA,    JULY   8.    1964 

v(r   Chairman,   my   name   Is   Jacob   Clay- 

I  am   administrative  director   of  the 

fnriu«trlal  Union  Department  of  the  Amerl- 

n  Federation  of  Labor  and  Congress  of  In- 

'*,..lai  orgiuilzatlons.     I  appear  on  behalf 

/the  Inriu.'^trlal  Union  Department,  an  or- 

°ni-Am'\    of     59     affiliated     International 

T-ions  with  a  total  membership  of  some  6 

million  w-irkers. 

I  am  here  to  express  our  firm  opposition  to 
rv^P  oroP'sed  contract  between  the  Depart- 
ment of  Interior  and  the  Westlands  Irrlga- 
•lon  district  in  the  Federal  service  area  of 
the  San  Luis  project  in  the  Central  Valley 
nj  California. 

We  are  in  complete  accord  with  our  parent 
-.reanlzation,  the  AFI^CIO.  In  the  state- 
ment presented  on  its  behalf  here  today  by 
George  Tavlor. 

It  Is  not  our  intention  to  lengthen  the 
-ecord  here  bv  attempting  a  detailed  history 
-'  the  reclamation  law.  All  of  you  are  fa- 
nilUar  with  that  history,  with  the  Intent  of 
Congress,  with  the  pressures  brought  to  bear 
111  the  C.iiiiress  and  the  executive  branches 
before  and  since  the  enactment  of  the  Rec- 
iniation  Act  of  1902,  Much  of  that  history 
has  been  or  will  be  touched  upon  In  reveal- 
-ne  detail  bv  other  witnesses,  particularly  by 
that  esteemed  citizen  and  guardian  of  the 
160-acre  limitation.  Prof.  Paul  Taylor. 

The  history  of  the  Reclamation  Act  has 
been  one  of"  struggle  between  those  who 
would  use  the  powers  and  finances  of  the 
Federal  Gvivernment  for  development  in  the 
public  interest,  with  careful  protection 
igalnst  the  unnecessary  enrichment  of  large 
landholders,  and  those  who  would  by  one 
means  ir  another  use  that  same  power  and 
money  for  the  enrichment  of  a  few. 

Organi/rd  labor  has  always  supported  re- 
source development,  Including  reclamation 
and  Irrigation  projects,  but  we  have  as  con- 
slstentlv  insisted  that  our  support  was 
premised  .lU  development  In  the  public  In- 
terest In  the  case  of  reclamation,  this 
means,  above  all  else,  the  avoidance  of  give- 
aways to  great  landed  Interests  and.  Instead, 
development  to  strengthen  the  family  farm 
•md  Inhibit  Increasing  concentration  In  the 
ownership  of  land. 

In  his  fifth  annual  message  to  Congress, 
December  5  1905,  President  Theodore  Roose- 
velt stated  our  position  today  quite  clearly: 
"The  creation  of  small  Irrigated  farms  un- 
der the  Reclamation  Act  Is  a  powerful  offset 
:o  the  tendency  of  certain  other  laws  to  fos- 
ter or  permit  monopoly  of  the  land. 

•The  Recl.imation  Act  derives  much  of  Its 
value  fr  >m  the  fact  that  It  tends  to  sectire 
the  greatest  possible  number  of  homes  on 
the  land  and  to  create  communities  of  free- 
holders •  •  •  The  law  requires  that  no  right 
to  the  use  of  water  for  land  In  private  own- 
ership shall  be  sold  for  a  tract  exceeding  160 
acres  to  anv  one  landowner.  This  provision 
has  excited  active  and  powerful  hostility, 
but  the  success  of  the  law  itself  depends  on 
the  wise  and  firm  enforcement  of  It.  We 
cannot  afford  to  substitute  tenants  for  free- 
holders on  the  public  domain." 

The  reclamation  law  a«  described  by  Theo- 
dore Roosevelt  in  1905  has  not  been  changed 
by  Concress.     The  acreage  limitation  provi- 
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Blon  has  been  held  to  be  constitutional  by 
the  Supreme  Court.  The  acreage  restriction 
provision  has  continued  to  excite  active  and 
powerful  hostility,  but  the  Congress  has  not 
yielded  to  that  hostility  by  changing  the  law. 
But  may  we  stress  another  sentence  In  that 
1905  statement,  that  "the  success  of  the  law 
Itself  depends  on  the  wise  and  firm  enforce- 
ment of  It." 

In  our  view,  the  proposed  water  contract 
Is  neither  wise  nor  firm  enforcement  of  the 
reclamation  law.  It  would  confer  upon  a 
few  large  landholders  Immense  subsidies  and, 
In  our  opinion,  would  never  be  Improved  by 
subsequent  contracts. 

We  are  aware  that  Interior  has  too  fre- 
quently pursued  the  construction  and  even 
operation  of  Irrigation  projects  before  se- 
curing contracts  requiring  the  disposition 
of  excess  lands.  We  are  also  aware  that  even 
where  such  contracts  have  been  secured, 
early  or  late.  It  is  common  practice  to  put 
no  final  date  for  consummation  In  those 
contracts  so  that  violation  of  the  acreage 
restriction  continues  year  after  year  on  the 
basis  of  one  pretext  or  another.  But  we 
are  opposed  to  these  practices  as  violations 
of  the  spirit  and  letter  of  the  Reclamation 
Act,  and  we  are  here  to  express  our  unyield- 
ing opposition  to  adding  one  more  bad  con- 
tract on  all  the  others. 

We  are  experts  in  neither  irrigation  nor 
geology,  but  we  place  our  faith  and  trust 
in  those  long-time  champions  of  the  pub- 
lic Interest  and  the  documentation  they  give 
their  case,  that  extending  water  service  to 
the  Westlands  District  would  result  in  fur- 
nishing water   to  excess  landholders. 

We  urge  this  subcommittee,  in  the  exer- 
cise of  Its  legitimate  oversight  ftmctlon,  to 
disapprove  the  Westlands  contract,  return 
this  proposed  contract  to  the  Secretary  of 
Interior  at  once,  and  halt  any  further  appro- 
priations for  construction  until  the  Secre- 
tary has  secured  contracts  from  all  owners 
of  land  In  excess  of  160  acres  In  the  Fed- 
eral service  area  agreeing  that  they  will  dis- 
pose of  such  excess  lands  as  a  condition 
for  receiving  water  and  stipulating  a  dead- 
line for  the  disposal  of  such  lands. 

Moreover,  we  would  like  to  urge  you  to 
conduct  a  general  investigation  of  the  Fed- 
eral land  laws,  particularly  in  relation  to 
reclamation.  The  reports  we  receive  would 
Indicate  that  this  proposed  contract  is  only 
the  latest  In  a  long  series  of  acts  which  de- 
serve to  be  revealed  publicly  and  corrected 
by  law  or  administrative  action. 

In  view  of  the  position  we  are  taking  here 
today,  we  would  like  to  call  to  your  atten- 
tion a  portion  of  a  speech  made  at  the  Theo- 
dore Roosevelt  Conservation  Conference, 
October  1,  1958,  by  Ken  Holum.  then  chair- 
man of  the  Western  States  Water  and  Pow- 
er Consumers  Conference  and  presently  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  Interior. 

In  reviewing  the  attacks  on  resources  de- 
velopment   and    conservation,    Mr.     Holum 

said: 

"Theodore  Roosevelt  championed  the  small 
farmer  and  the  place  of  the  family  farm  in 
our  society.  Do  we  still  regard  him  highly 
today?  Is  the  160-acre  limitation  on  recla- 
mation projects  that  Roosevelt  championed 
safe  and  secure?  •  •  *  Have  we  learned  to 
admire  bigness  above  economic  freedom? 

We  express  this  same  concern  today,  and 
urge  this  subcommittee  to  exercise  its  pow- 
ers and  influence  to  take  firm  action  on  this 
immediate  problem  and  then  focus  the  glare 
of  public  attention  on  any  other  evidences  of 
carelessness,  malfeasance,  or  lack  of  wisdom 
m  administering  this  great  program. 


presented.  Time  is  running  short,  Mr. 
President,  and  such  action  as  I  am  rec- 
ommending should  be  taken  before  this 
week  ends. 

Also,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
included  in  the  Record  an  editorial  from 
the  May  10,  1964,  California  Grange 
News,  by  Mr.  J.  B.  Quinn,  as  well  as  a 
statement  from  the  National  Council  on 
Agricultural  Life  and  Labor. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
and  statement  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows : 

[From  the  California  Grange  News, 

May  10,  1964] 

Time  for  Reflection 


(By  J.  B.  Quinn) 
Maybe,  also,  we  should  take  a  look  right 
at  home— in  this  California  of  ours,  the 
owners  of  immense  acreages  of  irrigable  land 
in  300,000,  200,000,  100,000  and  similar  sized 
holdings  will  get  water  from  State  tax  sup- 
ported projects  that  will  cost  the  taxpayers 
of  California  around  $15.40  per  acre-foot,  at 
a  giveaway  price  of  $5.40  per  acre-foot. 

It  makes  one's  blood  reach  the  boiling 
point  to  support  these  immense  corporate 
landholdings  with  such  gifts.  True  enough. 
the  taxpayers  of  California  were  warned  of 
this  in  1960,  but  through  misstatement  of 
facts  and  huge  sums  of  money  for  publicity 
purposes,  the  people  of  California  were  sold 
a  bill  of  goods  of  doubtful  value. 

These  immense  landholdings  should  pay 
their  proper  share  of  the  cost  of  this  State 
water.  This  is  not  confined  to  our  State 
water  plan  alone  as  the  agreement  now  pend- 
ing before  the  U.S.  Congress,  gives  the  owners 
of  the  Westlands  group  In  Fresno  County  a 
giveaway  program  pf  Federal  water — the  em- 
ployee of  the  Westlands  group  earned  well 
Ills"  stipend  in  negotiating  such  a  giveaway 
deal  with  the  U.S.  Department  of  Interior. 
It  seems  that  big  money  has  some  gov- 
ernmental heads  of  both  California  aud  the 
United  States  In  the  palm  of  their  hands. 
Would  that  we  had  enough  men  In  the  of- 
ficial family  of  California  as  well  as  the 
United  States  who  would  be  true  to  their 
oath  of  office  and  preserve  the  Interests  of 
all  the  people. 

Within  the  next  75  days,  unless  either 
House  of  the  U.S.  Congress  objects,  this  pres- 
ent giveaway  to  the  immense  landholders  in 
the  Federal  service  area  of  the  San  Luis  Dam 
will  get  another  choice  gift  from  the  people 
of  the  United  States.  Ifs  time  for  an  awak- 
ening by  the  electorate  of  this  State  and 
Nation— throw  out  of  office  those  who  betray 
their  trust. 


Mr  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  on  the 
basis  of  this  testimony.  I  urge  that  the 
Westlands  contract  be  disapproved  and 
returned  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
or  that  it  be  recalled  by  the  Secretary  for 
further  study  in  light  of  the  arguments 


Statement  From  the  National  CotmciL  on 
Agricitltural  Life  and  Labor 
War  has  been  declared  on  poverty.  Efifec- 
tively  to  wage  that  war  entails  an  attack 
upon  the  elements  that  give  rise  to  poverty. 
One  great  source  of  rural  poverty  stems  from 
the  concentration  of  land  ownership  in  the 
hands  of  the  few  who  employ  low-Income 
families  and  individuals  in  the  conduct  of 
their  agricultural  operations. 

An  agency  of  the  United  States  which  has 
a  mandate  from  Congress  to  foster  and  main- 
tain family-sized  farms  is  the  Bureau  of 
Reclamation,  Department  of  the  Interior,  to 
the  vast  irrigation  projects  constructed  by, 
it  with  Federal  funds  in  the  Western  States, 
the  "excess  land  laws"  limit  the  delivery 
of  water  to  that  amount  required  to  Irrigate 
no  more  than  160  acres  in  a  single  owner- 
ship (320  acres  for  husband  and  wife).  The 
explicit  Intent  of  this  provision  of  reclama- 
tion law  Is  to  prevent  land  and  water  monop- 
oly and  to  assure  that  public  ftinds  fulfill 
public  policy— that  is,  the  promotion  of 
family  farms. 

Par  from  enforcing  either  the  spirit  or  ex- 
press language  of  the  excess  land  laws,  the 
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Bureau  at  Reclamation  has  favored  and  con- 
tinues to  favor  large  landowners,  whether  It 
U  In  th9  Imperial  Valley  of  California  or  the 
Salt  River  project  !n  Arizona.  Sympt-Dtnatic 
of  the  Bureau's  policies  Ls  the  recent  give- 
away of  millions  of  dollars  to  Urge  land- 
owners In  the  Glenn-Coln.sa  area  who  have 
for  20  years  diverted  and  used  recUmatlon 
project  waters  In  the  Sacramento  River  with- 
out paying  for  the  waters  Nevertheless,  and 
seeniingly  with  no  legal  basis,  only  weelu  ago 
the  Bureau  canceled  all  of  this  vast  indebt- 
edness owing  to  the  United  States  and  en- 
tered Into  a  contract  exceedingly  favorable 
to  the  excess-land  owners 

In  keeping  with  the  Bureau's  willingness 
to  circumvent  the  excess  land  laws  to  the 
advantage  of  the  great  corporate  farmers 
Is  Its  water  service  c  )n'.ract  w.'h  the  West- 
lands  Water  District  In  the  San  Luis  proj- 
ect area  in  California  That  document  was 
submitted  to  the  Congress  on  May  1.  1964. 
In  accordance  with  the  law  Within  90  days 
from  that  date  It  will  become  operative  un- 
less Congress  objects  to  It  Contained  In 
the  Westlands  contract  are  provisions  the 
result  of  which  constitutes  a  clear  circum- 
vention of  the  excesii  land  laws 

Seventy  percent  of  the  lands  within  the 
district  are  owned  in  tracts  subject  to  the 
excess  land  law  The  United  States  jigrees 
to  deliver  water  to  the  district  for  the  pur- 
pose of  I  a)  surface  Irrigation,  (bi  recharg- 
ing the  depleted  groundwater  basin,  a  pir- 
tlon  of  which  underlies  the  district  Im- 
mense benefits  under  the  contract  ensue 
both  to  lands  eligible  tij  receive  water  under 
the  reclamation  laws  and  those  which  are 
Ineligible  under  the  excess  land  laws  To 
accomplish  that  end  the  contract  provides 
that:  "The  district  '*1I1  not  be  deemed  to 
have  furnished  such  water  to  said  i  excess  i 
lands  within  the  meaning  of  this  contract 
if  such  water  reached  the  underground 
strata  •  •  •  £ia  an  unavoidable  result  of 
furnishing  project  water  by  the  district  to 
nonexcees  lands   " 

Nature  of  this  calculated  violation  of  the 
excess  land  laws  Is  demonstrated  by  these 
facts:  I  a)  The  project  waters  which  go  Into 
the  underground  basin  are  piunpjed  for  use 
on  both  the  eligible  lands  and  thoee  which 
violate  the  laws  In  question;  ib)  It  Is  a 
phjrslcaJ  Impossibility  to  prevent  the  project 
water  from  benefiting  the  excess-land  hold- 
ings; (Cl  the  holders  of  thi-)se  lands,  knowing 
they  will  receive  the  benefits  of  the  project. 
pay  assessments  to  the  district  for  the  amor- 
tization of  the  debt  owing  tti  the  Unlte<l 
States,  the  same  as  the  owners  tjf  eligible 
lands:  (d)  the  Bureau  of  RecUonatlon  offlclal.s 
are  well  aware  of  these  facts  but  In  effect 
Join  In  the  subterfuge,  let  the  above  quoted 
"unvoldable  '  clause  Is  thus  merely  a  device 
utilized  to  circumvent  the  basic  laws  against 
serving  lands  in  tract.s  exceeding  160  1 320 1 
acres,  thus  fostering  and  perpetuating  the 
land  and  water  monopolies  in  violation  of 
the  specific  direction  of  the  Congress 

Success  In  the  war  against  rur.^1  poverty 
turns  upon  the  abllltv  to  reverse  the  ever- 
tncreaslng  trend  toward  large  corporate 
farms  which  exploit  human  and  natural 
resources.  As  a  consequence,  the  policies 
and  practices  of  the  Bure.iu  of  Reclamation 
reviewed  above.  In  clear  violation  of  the 
excess  land  laws,  contribute  to  that  trend 
and  are  squarely  at  variance  with  the  pml'.cv 
expressed  by  the  Johnson   administration 

A  concerted  drive  ag;\lnst  congressional 
approval  of  the  West  land  water  .service  con- 
tract has  already  been  Initiated  Opposition 
to  that  contract  has  been  voiced  by  Interested 
organizations  and  agencies  Nonetheless  the 
contract  has  already  been  approved  In  grea': 
haste  by  the  House  Interior  Coramlt'ee  It 
Is  essential  therefore  that  as  many  groups 
and  Individuals  as  possible  write  to  Senator 
Henst  M.  Jackson,  chairman  of  the  Senate 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  Committee    and 


to  other  members  (jf  the  committee  They 
should  be  advised  of  the  disregard  of  the 
law  by  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation  and  re- 
quested that  the  committee  hold  public 
hearings  as  soon  as  possible  so  that  In- 
terested parties  may  present  vigorous  oppxjsl- 
tlon  to  this  clear  violation  of  the  excess  land 
laws 


PASSAGP;  OF  VK'I  KRANS 
IJ';GISLJ\  1  ION 

Mr  MORSE.  Mr  President.  I  wisli  Ui 
comment  briefly  upon  three  bills  which 
emerv;ed  from  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare  and  which 
pa^ssed  the  Senate  yesterday,  August  4 

Fir^t,  I  wibh  to  extend  to  the  distin- 
guished senior  Senator  from  Texa.s  i  Mr 
Yarborolt.h  my  deep  appreciation  for 
Ills  courtesy  and  thounhtfulness  in  bruiK- 
mg  to  my  att^-ntion  ceitain  a.sptx?t.s  of  two 
of  the  bill.-;  and  for  the  tremendous  help 
he  was  to  me  in  connection  with  the 
third  I  am  particularly  tjrateful  to  him 
and  to  the  Senate  for  having  approved 
S  1046  whicli,  when  enacted,  will  cor- 
rect a  i^lariiik'  inequity  in  our  present  law. 

S  1046  provides  that  our  Conxres-sional 
Medal  of  Honor  winners  may  be  pro- 
vided hospital  domiciliary-  service.s  and 
medical  care  by  the  Veterans'  Adminis- 
tration when  this  is  needed  irrespective 
of  whether  the  disability  is  service  con- 
nected 

We  owe  to  these  heroes  of  the  past  the 
obligation,  in  my  judgment,  to  see  to  it 
that  they  have  the  best  medical  treat- 
ment the  country  can  afTord  in  their  later 
years  The  situation  'Atiich  resulltHl  m 
the  introduction  of  the  bill  arose  in  my 
own  State,  when  I  learned  to  my  surpn.-e 
that  under  existing  law  one  such  valiant 
mail  in  reduced  circumstances  could  not 
receive  medical  care  he  badly  needed. 

On  his  behalf  and  on  behalf  of  all  Con- 
gressional Medal  of  Honor  winners  who 
are  affected  by  this  legislation.  I  wish  to 
thank  the  very  able  chairman  of  the  Vet- 
erans Affairs  Subcommittee  who  took  this 
lei^islation  through  the  Senate. 

I  further  congratulate  him  on  the  dill- 
irence  with  which  he  saw  to  it  that  H  R, 
10611  and  HR  10610  were  reviewed  by 
thf  sUb<-o[nm:ttee  to  a.ssure  that  they  met 
the  provisions  of  the  Morse  formula.  In 
the  case  of  H  Pi  10610.  as  explained  by 
the  majority  leader,  the  bill  contains  the 
provision  that  the  transfer  of  the  prop- 
erty to  the  municipality  for  park  and 
recreational  purjxises  shall  be  at  one-half 
of  the  appraised  value  This  together 
with  the  reversionary  clau.se  safeuuard- 
ini,^  the  interest  of  the  United  States  m 
this  property  if  it  is  to  be  used  In  the 
future  for  other  than  the  recreational  or 
park  purpo.ses  for  which  the  city  .sought 
to  have  the  land  transferred,  meets  the 
criteria  of  the  formula 

With  respect  to  H  R  10611.  I  have 
notexl  carefully  that  the  return  to  the 
Oovernment  in  the  frtx"  use  of  the  facility 
for  a  10-year  oeriod  would  result  in  the 
Government  nbtaininu'  the  equivalent  of 
a  dollars-and-cent,s  payment  of  more 
than  one-half  the  fair  market  value  of 
the  property 

I  commend  the  Senator  on  these  bills 
and  the  other  veterans  bills  he  took 
thr^UL'li  the  Senate  vesterdav. 


HARTKE  STUDENT  LOAN  PROPOfiii 
DRAWS  SUPPORT      ^^ 

Mr.  HARTKE.    Mr.  President,  it  U  n, 
.Mncere  hope  that,  following  action  to^ 
taken    in    the    near    future   by  the  M 
Senate  Labor  and  Public  Welfare  Coa 
niittee  on  recommendations  of  the  Edn" 
cation  Sut)committee,  there  wll]  be  hsl 
fore  the  Senate  a  favorable  report  on  m 
bill.    S.    2490,    which    22   Senators  hS. 
joined    In   sponsoring,   to   assist  college 
students  with  their  educational  funds 

A  major  feature  of  the  bill  is  the  in- 
surance of  commercial  loans  jng^ 
directly  to  students,  at  reasonable  inter- 
est rates,  through  a  Federal  fund  com- 
parable to  FDIC  and  FHA  insurance  I 
have  just  received  from  the  president  of 
Madison  Business  College  in  Madison 
Wis  ,  a  letter  directed  largely  at  this 
feature  of  the  bill.  Mr.  Otto  J  Madland 
speaks  of  the  proposed  "system  of  fed- 
erally insured  low-cost  bank  loans"  as 
a  boon  to  studenLs  of  business  schools,  as 
I  believe  it  would  be  for  many  other  seg- 
ments of   higher  education,  as  well. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  por- 
tion of  Mr.  Madland's  letter  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
from  the  letter  was  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Madison  Bisiness  College, 
ytadixon.  Wis  .  August  3.  1964. 
5>enator  V^nce  H.\rtke. 
U  S   Senntiyr  from  Indiana. 
V  S  Senate. 


The   lnd(- 


Wa.'<hington.  D  C 

DE.^R  Senator  Hartke:  • 
pendent  business  sch(X)ls  of  America  each 
year  have  trained  more  than  5(«),000  young 
men  and  women  for  buslne.'^s  [>)sltlonB  and 
have  helped  these  young  people  serve  lie 
businesses  of  America  In  many  capacltle* 
These  young  people  are  anxious  to  get  ihei: 
etlucatlon  and  are  willing  to  work  to  attain 
their  goals  CerUilnly  the  present  bill,  whlct 
I  understand  would  help  these  young  people 
get  low-c<ist  bank  loans,  would  be  of  gr««t 
benefit  to  these  youths  of  America 

The  Government  has  done  much  for  edu- 
cation of  (jur  j>eople  during  the  past  tn 
years,  particularly;  and  with  the  combined 
etTarts  of  both  the  Independent  and  public 
schcxils.  I  am  sure  we  will  be  able  to  reach 
the  educational  goals  for  which  we  are  strid- 
ing 

We   at   Madison    Business   College,  Senator 
Hartke.   shall   appreciate   your  doing  every- 
thing  possible   to  get   this  bill  passed 
Sincerely, 

Otto   J.   Madland. 

President. 


MICHIGAN  CITY.  IND..  NEWS- 
DISPATCH  ANALYZES  REPUBU- 
CAN     CONVENTION 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  words,  perhaps 
millions,  have  been  written  about  the 
events  which  occurred  recently  in  San 
FYanciscos  Cow  Palace  and  their  mean- 
ing to  the  Nation.  Out  of  this  flood  of 
reporting,  examination,  and  interpreta- 
tion, a  series  of  three  editorials,  written 
by  Al  Spires  for  the  Michigan  City,  Ind. 
News-Dispatch,  comes  as  one  of  the  more 
worthy  and  thoughtful  analyses  to  ap- 
pear in  print.  This  series,  both  thought- 
ful and  well  written,  is  readable  and 
thought  provoking.    I  make  no  personal 
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«,ment  on  the  content,  because  the 
"iSSe  deals  with  the  party  In  oppo- 
'^.^to  mv  own.  But  I  believe  that 
SS  ^^on^^'  ^'^  deserving  of  atten- 
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rnnbv  members  of  both  parties 
"'Cerefore,  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unam- 
,<  consent  that  the  three  editorials. 
"''SishS  under  the  headline  "Conven- 
['onln  Retrospect."  be  printed  in  the 
"  nr^sTONAL  Record.  They  were  ong- 
S  pub'-^ed  in  the  issues  of  July  22. 


"T?rere^"*being  no  objection,  the  edi- 
lonaS  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RicoRD.  as  follows: 

,Prom  the  Michigan  city  (Ind.)  News- 

'  Dispatch,  July  22,  1964] 

CONVENTION     IN     RETROSPECT— I 

wi'h  the  tumult  subsiding  and  emotions 

,n^  the  Hepubllcan  convention  now  may 

'/f'^e^sed  more  reasonably  and  rationally. 

in  retrospect,  the  two  most  Important  re- 
julti  of  ihe  San  Francisco  spectacular   ap- 

'^r  ciServatives  took  almost  total  control 
nf  -he  OOP's  national  machinery. 

n  The  'iberal-conservatlve  Issue  finally 
will  be  put  to  a  clear-cut  test  at  the  polls 

'^The^  central  facts  Invite  study  and  specu- 
umon  Tliev  also  are  laden  with  questions. 
some  of  them  highly  intriguing. 

For  example.  How  did  the  Goldwater 
{orces  gam  such  complete  command  of  con- 
vention .md  parly? 

One  thing  Is  certain.  It  was  noV-as  one 
ultracon.scrvatlve  newspaper  reported  with 
a  perfect iv  straight  face— a  victory  of  the 
people  or  the  GOP  rank  and  file.  Gold- 
wATDi  s  lackluster  primary  showings  made  It 
quite  clear  he  was  no  popular  Idol. 

More  accurately.  It  was  a  victory  palna- 
lakmgly  fashioned  over  a  period  of  3  years 
bv  hardcore  top  party  bosses.  State  by  pa- 
tient State  While  other  candidates  sought 
prettv  public  Images,  the  Goldwater  people 
pursued  pure  political  power.  In  the  end, 
foes  won  the  polls — but  Goldwater  got  the 
delegates. 

In  short,  Goldwater  drew  his  basic 
strength  from  within  the  party— not  from 
the  public  And  since  professional  poUtl- 
elans  virtually  never  give  without  getting. 
the  question  arises:  What  was  the  price  of 
this  power? 

One  answer  already  has  been  provided. 
The  Goldwater  people  have  promised  to  shift 
control  of  Federal  patronage  from  the  White 
House  to  the  national  GOP  committee.  In 
other  words,  plums  will  be  dispensed  by  the 
party,  not  the  President. 

It  also  Is  barely  possible  that  part  of  this 
price  was  Congressman  William  Miller's 
nomination  for  Vice  President.  Publicly. 
Miller  Is  relatively  unknown.  He  lacks  out- 
standing qualifications  to  be  President.  But 
within  the  party  he  Is  highly  regarded  for 
notable  service  to  the  GOP.  The  pros  like 
and  trust  him. 

None  of  this  Is  Intended  to  demfan  Gold- 
water  or  disparage  Republican  efforts  to 
shift  p<iwer  from  a  presidential  personality 
to  an  organized,  disciplined,  orderly  party 
structure. 

In  fact,  many  Republicans  argue — sincerely 
and  with  some  Justification — that  President 
Elsenhower's  disinclination  to  play  party 
politics  during  his  8  years  In  the  White 
House  seriously  weakened  the  GOP  organiza- 
tion. 

Furthermore,  this  kind  of  high-level  power 
politics  neither  affronts  nor  sells  out  the 
party's  rank-and-file — or  American  voters. 
It  cannot  for  the  simplest  of  all  reasons. 
Voters  are  the  final  Judge  of  Its  Tightness  or 
WTongness. 

One  has  to  assume  that  the  party  chiefs 
who  controlled  the  convention  sincerely  were 


convinced  that  Americans  want  a  strongly 
conservative  candidate.  The  pros,  after  all, 
have  the  most  to  lose.  In  politics  the  price 
of  a  bad  guess  Is  steep — the  loss  of  position, 
power,  or  career. 

In  this  connection,  one  rather  farfetched 
theory  has  been  suggested  by  certain  cynics; 
namely,  that  Goldwater  conservatives  did  not 
win  control  of  the  Republican  Party  but 
rather  had  It  thrust  upon  them  with  malice 
aforethought. 

Underlying  this  theory  is  the  assumption 
that  liberal  eastern  Republicans,  deeming 
President  Johnson  unbeatable,  deliberately 
yielded  to  Goldwater  bo  as  to  crush  the 
conservative  wing  with  a  shattering  defeat 
at  the  polls. 

ThU  theory— farfetched  but  intriguing— 
win  be  explored  tomorrow. 


[From  the  Michigan  City   (Ind.)    News-Dis- 
patch. July  23,  1964] 
Convention  in  Retrospect — II 
One   way-out  speculation   swirling  In   the 
Republican  convention's  wake  Is  capsuled  in 
this  question:  Did  the  Eastern  liberal  estab- 
lishment deliberately  set  up  Goldwater  con- 
servatives for  crushing  defeat  by  an  "unbeat- 
able" President  Johnson? 

When  emotions  cooled  and  battle  smoke 
drifted  away,  some  evidence  supporting  this 
cynical  theory  could  be  perceived. 

There  was,  first  of  all.  the  incredible  In- 
eptness  of  virtually  all  liberal  leaders.  To 
the  end,  Ike  withheld  an  endorsement. 
Scranton  climaxed  preconventlon  futility 
with  a  crude  anti-Goldwater  letter  which 
was  a  cinch  to  backfire.  Lodge  came  home 
late  from  Vietnam— and  then  accomplished 
little.  Romney  played  a  loner's  game.  Nixon 
ever  the  opportunist,  contentedly  becam?^ 
peacemaker  and  unifier. 

Secondly,  the  liberals  focused  glaring  at- 
tention on  the  sorest,  most  hurtful  Gold- 
water  vulnerabilities — extremism  (whatever 
the  now-famed  word  means ) ,  civil  rights  and 
control  of  nuclear  weapons. 

Rabid  Goldwater  fans  could  see  In  all  this 
a  treacherous  plot.  Their  hero  had  been 
handed  tne  nomination  and  simultaneously 
was  set  up  for  the  kill  by  sinister  liberal 
conspirators. 

Cold  reason  applied  to  the  realities  of  poli- 
tics makes  that  theory  nonsensical. 

It's  long  been  obvious  that  eastern  GOP 
liberals  have  a  community  of  Interests  and 
philosophies  which  has  kept  them  loosely 
alined  and  largely  In  control  of  Republi- 
can machinery  for  two  decades. 

But  It's  a  bit  farfetched  to  suggest  that 
easterners  have  a  tightly  knit,  disciplined. 
all-powerful  "establishment"  with  a  coterie 
of  kingmakers,  a  brilliant  board  of  strategy 
and  the  power  to  execute  its  secret  plans. 

If  such  an  establishment  exists.  Its  agents 
were  remarkably  uncoordinated  and  unbe- 
lievably clumsy  at  San  Francisco — unless,  of 
course,  they  were  deliberately  blowing  the 
bit. 

That's  even  more  farfetched— if  said  es- 
tablishment exists.  It  presumes  a  gamble 
no  political  realist  In  his  right  mind  would 
take;  I.e..  yielding  temporary  control  of  the 
Republican  Party  on  the  assumption  that 
conservatives  will  be  crushed  In  November 
and  thereafter  rendered  impotent. 

True,  today's  polls  give  President  John- 
son an  enormous  edge  over  all  Republican 
foes,  especially  Goldwater.  But  many 
things  could  swiftly  change  that^— a  calamity 
In  Vietnam;  a  new  Cuban  debacle;  a  deep 
shudder  in  the  booming  economy;  another 
scandal  like  the  Bobby  Baker  case. 

Too  no  political  realist  dares  ignore  the 
President's  cardiac  history  and  the  concur- 
rent fact  that  Democrats  are  no  more  than  a 
heartbeat  away  from  an  Intraparty  power 
confUct  fully  as  vicious  and  hurtful  as  Re- 
publicans had  at  San  Francisco. 


In  short,  there  are  many  imponderables 
that  could  let  Goldwater  win.  If  he  does, 
conservatives  will  consolidate  their  party 
control  so  firmly  that  liberals  can't  hope  to 
get  back  into  power  for  years. 

For  that  matter,  even  in  defeat  the  con- 
servatives conceivably  could  maintain  the 
party  control  they  won  at  San  Francisco, 
with  so  much  to  lose  and  so  little  to  gain, 
eastern  liberals  would  be  politically  Insane 
to  take  such  a  gamble. 

There  could  be  a  simple  yet  accurate  ex- 
planation for  what  happened  at  San  Fran- 
cisco. The  Republican  Party's  top-level 
power  shift  may  merely  reflect  a  major 
change  in  sentiment  of  the  rank-and-file 
majority. 

Plainly  a  conservative  tide  is  running  in 
the  United  States.  Only  Its  strength  and 
depth  are  uncertain.  Politicians  do  not  cre- 
ate these  tides.  It  is  their  nature  to  scent 
such  a  trend  and  then  ride  it,  as  an  over- 
whelming number  of  GOP  chiefs  did  at  San 

Can  Goldwater  ride  this  tide  to  victory? 
That  depends  on  many  things — some  of 
which    will    be    explored    here    tomorrow. 


(From  the  Michigan  City   (Ind.)    News-Dis- 
patch, July  24,  1964] 
Convention    in    Retrospect — III 
"Extremism  in  the  defense  of  liberty  is  no 
vice.     Moderation  in  the  pursuit  of  justice 
is  no  virtue." 

These  words  in  the  heart  of  Senator  Barry 
Goldwater's  acceptance  speech  stirred  a 
storm.  Conservative  fans  cheered.  Liberal 
foes  were  outraged,  and  some  said  so. 

Subsequently  the  Senator  calmed  some  dis- 
turbed GOP  leaders  (such  as  Elsenhower  and 
Nixon)  with  more  precise  definitions  of  his 
terms.  A  few— notably  Rockefeller— remain 
unsatisfied,  so  the  debate  continues. 

Oddly  enough,  no  disputant  yet  has  raised 
a  deeper  and  perhaps  more  disturbing  ques- 
tion about  the  use  of  these  controversial 
sentences. 

Put  bluntly,  the  question  is:  Was  this 
deliberate? 

Examined  unemotionally,  both  phrases 
lead  into  a  semantic  swamp  because  each 
has  two  key  words  which  permit  the  widest 
range  of  definition— extremism  and  liberty 
•    •    •  and  moderation  and  Justice. 

Of  the  first,  Goldwater  can  say — as  he 
did— that  laying  down  one's  life  for  country 
is  extremism  in  the  defense  of  liberty. 

But  simultaneously  a  John  Bircher  can 
take  refuge  in  his  own  definitions— and  feel 
licensed  to  continue  extreme  tactics  In  the 
defense  of  liberty  against  enemies  more 
fanciful  than  real. 

In  effect,  then,  these  phrases  are  a  sort  of 
magic  mirror  In  which  each  viewer  sees  what 
he  wants  to  see  rather  than  a  true  and  pre- 
cise refiection. 

It  is  difficult  to  believe  this  magic-mirror 
effect  was  accidental.  Goldwater  Is  an  ar- 
ticulate man  and  a  highly  competent  author. 
One  of  his  top  aides,  F.  Clinton  White,  Is  a 
brUliant,  seasoned  political  public  relations 
expert.  Both  men  are  skilled  In  the  use  of 
precise — or  Imprecise — ^words. 

Thus  one  almost  has  to  assume  that  the 
Imprecision  of  Goldwater's  phrasing  was 
calculated.  If  so.  It  was  brilliantly  done- 
creating  an  attention -getting  controversy  on 
the  one  hand  while  providing  a  battle  cry 
and  refuge  for  all  supporters  on  the  other. 

If  Americans  are  to  choose  a  President 
wisely,  fairly  and  perceptively  November  3, 
GoLDWATES,  above  all,  must  speak  with  clar- 
ity and  precision  dtirlng  the  coming  cam- 
paign. Conflicting  past  statements  have 
made  his  position  on  many  vital  Issues  fu2a;y 
and  uncertain.  In  addition,  some  segments 
of  the  liberal  press,  as  Goldwatd  says,  has 
twisted  and  distorted  his  views.  He  needs  to 
be  clearly  understood. 
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There  ia  yet  another  factor  which  cries  for 
clarity  and  precision  ot  expression  during 
the  campcUgn.  Although  he  m.iy  personally 
abhor  It.  Goldwatur  has  a  mystic,  almoat 
Messianic,  quality  th.it  kindles  hotly  pas- 
sionate support 

We  hope  In  the  wee  lis  to  come  Goi.dwateh 
win  discover  that  he  can  trust  the  maUi 
body  of  the  American  press  to  relay  his  views 
to  voters  accurately  and  exactly  •  •  •  and 
that  of  this  trust  will  be  burn  a  determina- 
tion to  speak  with  clarity  and  precision 

Surely  RepubllcarLS  have  noted  the  ever- 
sharpening  perception  and  sophistication  of 
American  voters  They  must  know  that  In 
modern  elections  the  extremists  and  party- 
allned  blocs  tend  to  cancel  each  '.nher  out, 
giving  to  thoughtful,  clearheaded  Independ- 
ents the  power  to  elect  or  defeat. 

To  win.  candidates  must  appeal  to  the 
Intelligence,  not  the  einutlons,  of  these  deci- 
sive voters.  With  this  in  mind,  we  -tfer  to 
GoLDWATzm  this  bit  of  paraphrased  .lUvice: 

Forthright  clarity  In  the  defense  of  con- 
servatism is  no  vice  •  •  •  and  Imprecision  In 
the  pursuit  of  the  Presidency  is  no  virtue 


HOME  STUDY  COURSES  CAN  AID 
POVERTY  PROGRAM 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr  Pre.sident.  there  is 
now  hanging  on  the  walls  of  the  recep- 
tion room  in  my  office  a  collection  of  13 
oil  paintings  produced  by  Indiana  citi- 
zens. This  exhibit,  entitled  'Painting 
for  Pleasure,"  i.s  the  work  of  wives, 
mothers,  and  i;randmothers  from  all 
walks  of  life.  It  has  urown  out  of  the 
work  these  women  have  done  as  students 
of  the  Famous  Artists  School,  of  We.<^t- 
port,  Conn.,  which  is  one  of  the  ac- 
credited correspondence  schools  afTili- 
ated  with  the  National  Home  Study 
Council,  which  is  the  accreditini,'  agency 
for  all  types  of  correspondence  schools. 
I  am  happy  to  have  this  really  remark- 
able exhibit,  whose  paintings  are  of  a 
high  quality,  on  display.  I  cordially  in- 
vite any  Members  of  Conuiress  or  others 
interested  to  visit  my  office  and  view  this 
collection. 

However,  my  purpose  today  is  to  call 
attention  to  the  relatively  little  known, 
but  highly  important,  field  of  home  study 
as  an  adjunct  t-o  our  more  formal  edu- 
cational processes.  Throuk'hout  our  land, 
many  educationally  deprived,  but  ambi- 
tious, persons  have  started  on  the  road 
to  careers  and  leadership  through  home- 
study  courses.  Some  of  these  have  at- 
tained the  very  hii^hest  positions,  and 
many  thousands  more  are  servinic  the 
Nation,  from  their  own  communities,  in 
ways  which  first  bet;an  to  open  to  tiiem 
through  study  of  correspondence  cour.ses 
at  home. 

The  National  Home  Study  Council  has 
suggested  to  me,  and  in  correspondence 
with  Mr.  Shrivcr.  tiiat  the  educational 
improvement  provisions  of  the  Economic 
Opportunity  Act  might  very  well  make 
room  for  assistance  to  those  who  wish  to 
take  advantage  of  home-study  courses  to 
improve  their  vocational  and  economic 
position.  In  many  cases,  even  the  small 
cost  of  a  correspondence  course  is  beyond 
the  means  of  people  toward  whom  the 
Economic  Opportunity  Act  is  directed. 
This  was  true  In  the  case  of  a  family 
who  wrote  to  me  earlier  this  year.  I 
quote  a  little  of  that  letter: 

First,  I  would  like  to  tell  you  that  I  am 
28  yean  old  and  my  husband  Is  35  years  old. 


We  both  dropped  out  of  sclio  1  when  we  were 
very   young 

We  can  see  our  mistake  now.  We  hope  It 
i^n't  too  late.  We  have  found  it  to  be  very 
difficult   to  obtain   a  decent  Job. 

Then  this  young  mother  raised  the 
very  question  about  which  I  am  speaking. 
She  continuedi 

We  are  In  the  less  than  $3,000  income  and 
have  fi\e  children,  ao  you  cjtn  see  It  would 
be  very  difficult  for  ub  to  obtain  a  home- 
study  course  for  the  both  of  us  for  $18  u  half 
unit  apiece,  and  we  cant  go  to  night  classes. 
I  don't  mean  to  sound  as  though  we  are 
asking  for  an  education  free  of  charge,  be- 
cause we  are  willing  to  pay  as  much  as  we 
can  possibly  afford  for  the  both  of  us  to 
hnish  high  school. 

Then  she  came  to  the  point: 
Finally  then  my  question.     Is  this  In  our 
Presidents  plans  on  education?     Is  there  a 
possibility  of  a  home-study  course  that  uU 

could  afford? 

I  forwarded  this  letter  to  Sargent 
Shriver.  from  whom  I  received  a  reply, 
dated  April  10.  which  included  the  fol- 
Iowm<-,': 

The  President's  program  to  combat  pov- 
erty has.  among  other  things,  the  aim  to 
reach  and  help  deserving  people  such  as  the 
Boldens  The  bill,  as  It  presently  stands, 
permits  and  encourages  communities  to 
develop  community  action  programs  which 
will  Include  provisions  for  ndult  education 
It  Is  conceivable  that  this  could  Include  a 
home-study  course,  as   Mrs    Bolden   desires 

Mr.  President.  I  sincerely  hope  the 
antipoverty  proMraiii  will  take  advan- 
tage of  the  well-proven,  rich  I'esources 
available  through  home-study  programs. 
which  range  from  hmh  school  comple- 
tion courses  throutih  those  which  develop 
all  marmer  of  commercially  usable  skills, 
from  radio  repair  and  other  trades  or 
services  to  the  kind  of  "Paintin.t;  for 
Pleasure"  pictures  now  to  be  seen  in  my 
office. 

With  the  skilled  assistance  of  such 
experts  in  this  field  as  the  National 
Home  Study  Council,  whose  executive 
director  is  a  distinguished  educator  and 
former  president  of  Ohio  Wesleyan 
University.  Dr.  David  Lockinilhr,  pro- 
vision of  home-study  courses  can  be  a 
ureat  asset  to  the  antipoverty  protiram. 

I  conclude  by  requestinr;  unanimous 
consent  that  there  be  printed  in  the 
Record  some  material  prepared  by  Hal 
V.  Kelly.  National  Home  Study  Council 
Director  of  Information,  who  assisted  in 
arraniiing  for  the  Famous  Artists  School 
Indiana  painters'  exhibit,  and  who  was 
present  tor  it5  openint,'.  Hf  explains 
with  specific  examples  from  NHSC  ex- 
perience the  benefits  to  be  derived  from 
linkini,'  home-study  opportunities  to  the 
antipoverty  fight.  I  hope  and  trust 
that  in  the  operation  of  the  Economic 
Opportunity  Act,  the  use  of  home-study 
materials  will  find  a  place. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

W.\R    ON    Poverty 

President  Johnson  has  captured  the  imagi- 
nation of  America  by  his  program  entitled 
"War  on  Poverty,"  the  economic  opportunity 
bill  now  before  Congress.  No  American 
questions  the  necessity  for  the  national  wel- 
fare In  attemptthg  to  bring  each  adult,  will- 
ing to  work,  a  rfilnlmum  yearly  e.irnlng  In 
excess  of  $.3,000- 
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fectlvely  have  been  waging  their  own 
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the  assistance  National  Home  Stud"cou^  n 
schools  have  been  giving  to  millions  of  ^ 


sc.v^v^.o  ,.c>i.  .^^vii  61.H1K  i.u  uuiuons  of  n«. 
sons  to  better  them.selves.  Little  known V' 
the  hundreds  of  th(iUi.ands  .;f  [)ersons  wh 
sought  and  .seek  to  raise  their  own  sUndjS 
of  luing  and  make  them.selves  cuntrlbu^,, 
to  society  " 

For  more  than  74  years,  quality  hume  studv 
schools  have  brought  additional  opportuni'i 
through  Job-related  instruction  to  more  than 
35  million  persons  Records  at  all  khst 
schools  substantiate  successful  battles  v^ 
provide  the  education  and  training  tools  'or 
a  better  way  of  life.  Home  study  began Vj 
"grassroots"  educational  role  buck  in  the 
days  of  the  lyceum  and  Chaut.iucjua  nune- 
ment  when  poverty  consumed  even  more 
lives  than  it  does  today.  International  Cor 
respondence  Schools,  Scranton,  Pa  .  back  in 
1890  began  serving  the  educationally  needy 
and  tcKlay  some  65  accredited  priv.ite  schools 
minister  to  the  training  wants  of  more  than 
a  million  students  In  America  and  In  coun- 
tries  around  the  globe. 

Examples  of  training  assistance  to  poten. 
tially  poverty-ridden  people  are  numerous" 
There  is  the  case  of  the  Italian  immigrant 
with  less  than  six  grades  of  formal  .schooling 
who  studied  with  an  accredited  correspond- 
ence  institution  and  later  became  chief 
metallurgist  for  one  of  our  large  and  well- 
known  manuf.acturing  companies  Another 
is  the  unemployed  lumberjack  from  the 
Northwest  who,  through  part-time  study  of  a 
home  study  course,  prepared  himself  In'baslc 
mathematics,  enabling  him  to  pass  a  cini 
service  examination  and  obtain  a  Job  and 
security.  Then,  there  is  the  cise  of  the  un- 
employed  worker  in  St  Louis  who  sacrificed 
a  portion  of  his  unemployment  compensa- 
tion check.s  each  month  to  pay  for  a  home 
study  course  which  gave  him  the  know- 
how  to  gain  steady  employment  as  an  auto 
mechanic;  and  another  example  is  the  Negro 
who  prominently  displays  his  diploma  for  a 
practical  electrician  course  in  his  radio  and 
repair  shop — his  own  personal  "war  on  pov- 
erty"  which  he  won.  and  now  he  Is  the  presi- 
dent of  the  Progressive  Fuel  A:  OH  Co.  and 
president    of   Dan-Ray   Enterprises,   Inc. 

Still  another  example  is  the  16-year-old 
boy  who,  while  working  In  an  Industrial 
plant,  began  his  own  advancement  with  the 
study  of  an  architectural  course,  and  today 
he  designs  some  of  the  largest  school  build'- 
Ings  In   the  East. 

Dan  Kimball,  chairman  of  the  board  of 
Aerojet-General  and  Secretary  of  the  Navy 
In  President  Truman'b  Cabinet,  was  a  high 
school  dropout.  He  later  .studied  electrical 
engineering.  Bob  Jones,  the  6  millionth  per- 
son to  enroll  at  one  of  the  NHSC  school* 
would  certainly  not  have  liked  to  have  been 
placed  in  the  poverty  class,  but  his  earn- 
ings at  the  lime  of  enrollment  in  1953  were 
only  slightly  above  President  Johnson's 
$3,000  minimum  Today,  after  completing 
several  accredited  home-study  engineering 
courses,  he  Is  a  deslL;n  engineer  earning  a 
flve-flgure  salary.  The  file  of  NHSC  schools 
bulge  with  many,  many  more  similar  success 
stories 

Regardless  of  race,  color,  religion,  these 
people  and  quality  correspondence  schools 
constantly  have  conducted  their  own  "war 
on  poverty."  High  schcwl  dropouts — many 
because  of  poverty — have  turned  to  corre- 
spondence training  and  have  developed  skill* 
and  know-how  that  makes  them  employable. 
These  persons  are  among  the  linest  ex- 
amples of  self-help  and  what  Is  possible  in 
the  American  free  enterprise  system.  They 
had  and  continue  to  have  the  ambition,  the 
initiative,  and  the  determination  to  conduct 
their  own  "war  on  poverty."  Through  sacri- 
fice and  perseverance,  they  won  the  battle 
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A  hecame  contributors  to  our  great  United 

,rXough  their  own  tax  contributions. 
^'^rSav  National  Home  Study  CouncU  Joins 
V  nH  in-hand  with  the  person  of  vision 
J^  unbitlon  in  fighting  his  personal  '"war 
on  poverty." 

Mr  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  Is 
there  further  morning  business? 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
oore  Is  there  further  morning  busi- 
ness?   If  "Ot.  morning  business  is  closed. 

/AMENDMENT  OF  FOREIGN  ASSIST- 
ANCE ACT  OF  1961 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Chair  lays  before  the  Senate 
the  unfinished  business. 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  <H.R.  11380)  to  amend  fur- 
ther the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961, 
as  amended,  and  for  other  purposes. 

FOREIGN  POLICY   AMD   SECURrtY 

Mr.  LONG  of  Missouri.  Mr.  President, 
we  are  embarked  on  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant foreign  policy  debates  of  the 
current  session.  The  outcome  of  this 
debate  will  have  a  direct  effect  upon  the 
security  of  the  American  people,  as  well 
a?  the  hopes  and  aspirations  of  millions 
of  people  in  le.ss-deveIoped  countries. 
Our  votes  on  this  i.ssue  will,  in  my  opin- 
ion, determine  the  effectiveness  of  the 
United  States  in  meeting  the  threat  of 
Communi.'^t  aggression  and  subversion 
in  many  parts  of  the  world.  What  we 
decide  will  strengthen  or  weaken  Ameri- 
can leadership  of  the  free  world. 

The  preat  Lssue  in  this  debate  is: 
Should  we  continue  a  substantial  pro- 
gram of  American  assistance  to  the 
iirowth  and  development  of  less-devel- 
optd  countries? 

We  face  this  issue  at  a  time  when  peo- 
ple—both at  home  and  abroad — are  dis- 
courai-'ed  because  the  progress  of  eco- 
nomic and  social  development  is  slow  and 
difficult.  We  can  no  longer  hope  for  the 
rapid  .successes  that  wc  achieved  in  Eu- 
rope through  the  Marshall  plan.  The 
fact  IS  that  the  development  of  less- 
developed  countries  will  take  many  more 
tryiHL'  and  turbulent  years. 

Since  our  last  debate  on  foreign  aid, 
there  have  been  setbacks  and  frustra- 
tions. There  was  the  crisis  in  Panama. 
There  has  been  conflict  over  the  estab- 
lishment of  Malaysia.  There  have  been 
intemperate  words  about  U.S.  aid  by 
President  Sukarno  of  Indonesia.  And  at 
this  time  we  see  a  rising  Communist 
threat  in  southeast  Asia.  There  are  peo- 
ple in  Missouri  who  feel  that  these  events 
have  frustrated  our  foreign  aid  objec- 
tives. I  could  not  make  this  speech 
without  expressing  their  disappoint- 
ment. 

Mr.  President,  of  the  several  objectives 
in  this  bill,  one  of  the  most  important  is 
to  provide  extensive  technical  assistance. 
Both  Tit'-  II — Technical  Cooperation 
and  Development  Grants — and  title  VI — 
Alliance  for  Progress:  Grants — provide 
funds  for  technical  assistance.  Tech- 
nical assistance  funds  this  year  will 
amount  to  $300  million  or  around  9  per- 
cent of  the  total  authorization. 

We  have  known  since  the  beginning  of 
foreign  aid  that  technical  assistance  is 
fundamental.    It  has  embodied  the  prin- 
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ciple  that  Americans  have  skills  and 
technical  knowledge  which  can  stimu- 
late development. 

It  has  provided  a  myriad  of  face  to 
face  personal  contacts  between  Amer- 
ican specialists  and  village  leaders  in 
less-developed  countries.  About  50  per- 
cent of  American  AID  personnel  abroad 
are  involved  in  technical  assistance.  We 
have  combined  the  abilities  of  our  coun- 
trymen with  the  foreigner's  desire  to 
learn.  Together  they  turn  the  tide 
against  the  inadequacies  of  tradition 
and  economic  stagnation. 

Technical  assistance  has  helped  to 
create  a  mood  for  economic  and  social 
growth.  It  has  sent  trained  men  out 
among  the  people  to  spread  new  ideas 
and  ways  for  doing  essential  tasks.  It 
has  begun  the  spirit  of  cooperation 
which  is  vital  for  future  relations  be- 
tween have  and  have-not  countries. 

The  successes  of  technical  assistance 
have  been  numerous.  They  are  often 
the  one-man  or  one-team  projects  whose 
greatest  contribution  has  been  to  teach 
the  use  of  farm  machines  or  to  improve 
productivity  in  an  impoverished  area. 

Universities  in  the  United  States  and 
in  less-developed  countries  have  com- 
bined their  facilities  and  personnel  to 
plan  ways  of  communicating  new  agri- 
cultural methods  and  new  village  health 
programs.  With  food  production  up  and 
health  standards  up,  local  communities 
can  rise  above  subsistence  levels.  Some 
men  will  be  able  to  move  to  the  cities. 
Others  will  stay,  will  be  healthier  and 
better  fed.  and  will  continue  to  raise 
their  own  productivity  levels.  By  in- 
creasing the  flow  of  manpower  and  food 
to  urban  centers,  we  arc  fulfilling  one  of 
the  basic  tasks  of  economic  development. 
Mr.  President,  since  1957,  Missouri  has 
been  participating  in  a  technical  assist- 
ance project  designed  to  increase  the 
agricultural  productivity  of  northeast 
India.  In  1961,  Quinton  Kinder,  poultiy 
specialist  from  the  University  of  Mis- 
souri, created  a  modern  demonstration 
poultry  unit.  With  450  Missouri  White 
Leghorns  and  some  Rhode  Island  Reds, 
he  produced  a  flock  of  175  layers  in  1962. 
Last  year,  these  hens  produced  more 
than  15,000  hatching  eggs. 

Meanwhile,  the  University  of  Missouri 
was  training  Professor  Bora,  from  India. 
to  return  to  Assam  Agricultural  College, 
India,  to  carry  on  Professor  Kinder's 
work.  Not  long  ago,  Professor  Bora 
wrote : 

The  unique  services  of  Professor  Kinder  to 
our  poultry  unit,  and  the  US-AID  coopera- 
tion and  dedication  of  the  fine  buildings  to 
us,  will  be  WTltten  in  the  letters  of  gold  in 
our  heart  of  hearts. 

Floyd  E.  Rogers,  another  professor 
from  the  University  of  Missouri,  helped 
the  farmers  of  Ankhola  village  triple 
their  crops  by  improved  irrigation.  The 
villagers  expressed  their  gratitude  by 
writing : 

•We  like  to  assure  you  that  we  shall  make 
the  best  use  of  your  so  generous  and  sincere 
help  and  would  always  feel  proud  to  speak 
about  you  and  your  countrymen.  Our 
•  •  •  children  will  also  remember  in  the  fu- 
ture this  kind  of  help  from  Americans. 

Other  Missouri  universities  have  AID 
missions  abroad.     St.  Louis  University, 


through  AID,  is  assisting  the  Catholic 
University  of  Ecuador  to  improve  its 
training  operations  in  education,  for- 
eign languages,  basic  sciences,  nursing 
and  social  sciences. 

Washington  University,  in  St.  Louis,  is 
helping  South  Korea  improve  its  busi- 
ness management  education  curriculimi. 

At  the  same  time,  many  AID  techni- 
cal assistance  projects  in  less-developed 
countries  are  calling  on  Missouri  firms 
for  everything  from  fertilizer  to  refriger- 
ation equipment. 

Mr.  President.  I  am  proud  of  the  role 
Missouri  is  playing  in  our  technical  as- 
sistance program.  We  have  seen  over 
the  years  the  quietly  dramatic  change 
the  efforts  of  men  and  ideas  can  make. 
We  have  felt  the  warm  responses  of 
thankful  people  in  less-developed  coun- 
tries. 

Eventually  our  part  in  the  total  aid 
program  will  have  brought  India  and  sev- 
eral other  countries  far  along  the  road 
toward  self-sustained  growth. 

It  is  not  enough  to  see  how  great  the 
need  is  for  our  technical  assistance.  We 
must  continue  to  come  face  to  face  with 
the  daily  problems  of  meeting  that  need 
if  we  are  to  say  we  are  bearing  our  re- 
sponsibility to  the  world. 

Their  growth  and  development  is  no 
less  than  a  keystone  to  a  world  of  peace 
and  prosperity.  At  present  the  turbu- 
lence of  independence,  E>overty,  and 
backwardness  has  left  many  of  these 
countries  to  be  unstable  members  of  the 
international  community.  The  possibil- 
ity of  crises — such  as  in  the  Congo  and 
Malaysia — continue.  Until  we  have  com- 
pleted our  role  in  the  growth  of  less-de- 
veloped areas,  we  can  expect  new  crises. 
Some  countries,  of  course,  are  directly 
threatened  by  Communist  subversion  or 
aggression.  To  these  countries  our  na- 
tional interest  impels  us  to  continue  sup- 
porting and  military  assistance. 

But  foreign  aid  is  not  just  an  anti- 
Communist  program.  To  countries 
where  the  threat  is  the  constantly  widen- 
ing economic  gap  between  them  and  us, 
we  must  do  all  we  can  to  avert  the  dan- 
gers this  gap  is  bringing. 

We  are  a  Nation  whose  great  goal  is 
to  use  our  vast  democratic,  economic, 
political,  and  military  power  for  the  pur- 
poses of  world  peace.  Any  substantial 
cut  in  the  foreign  aid  bill  would  be  a  step 
away  from  our  goal.  Every  human  con- 
tribution is  a  reaffirmation  of  our  humble 
ability  to  respond  to  the  most  desperate 
needs  of  the  world.  In  this  response,  ■w;e 
are  preparing  countries  to  stand  on  their 
own — strong  and  ready  to  continue  the 
international  construction  of  world 
peace. 

To  me,  the  foreign  aid  question  is  very 
simple.  We  are  in  a  cold  war  with  com- 
munism. The  question  is:  Do  we  fight 
this  war  with  dollars  or  do  we  fight  it 
with  our  boys? 

The  principle  of  foreign  aid  is  right. 
We  have  heard  reports  of  some  misman- 
agement in  this  cold  war  program.  But 
we  also  know  there  have  been  examples 
of  mismanagement  in  hot  wars.  I  would 
like  to  point  out  that  mismanagement  in 
a  cold  war  usually  means  loss  of  just  dol- 
lars. In  a  hot  war,  it  means  loss  of  lives. 
Certainly,  we  must  strive  to  tighten  up 
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our  cold  war  aid  program  as  much  as 
possible. 

While  It  may  be  necessary  In  certain 
instances,  such  as  Vietnam,  to  commit 
limited  military  forces.  I  believe  our  for- 
eign Slid  program  remains  an  effective 
weapon  in  todays  struggle  between  free- 
dom and  communism. 

Mr.  President.  I  wish  to  make  it  abso- 
lutely clear  that  as  Ions  as  I  am  in  the 
U.S.  Senate  I  will  vote  to  send  our  dollars 
to  fight  a  cold  war  before  I  will  vote  to 
send  our  boys  to  fi«ht  a  hot  war 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  Mr.  President.  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore.  The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  imanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  re.scmded. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  .so 
ordered. 


PLIGHT  SERVICE  ST.-VTIONS— INDE- 
PENDENT OFFICES  .\PPROPRL\- 
TIONS.    1965 

Mr.  PEARSON.  Mr.  President,  it  is 
my  understand ine:  the  Senate  will  .soon 
be  considering  the  independent  offices 
appropriation  bill,  the  number  of  which 
bill  is  H.R.  11296. 

Last  January,  the  Federal  Aviation 
Agency,  which  is  one  of  the  independent 
agencies  within  the  purview  of  this  par- 
ticular appropriation  bill,  announced  its 
intention  to  consolidate  42  of  the  296 
manned-flight  service  stations  located  in 
the  contiguous  48  States. 

Some  of  these  consolidated  stations 
were  to  be  placed  on  a  remote  rather 
than  a  manned  operatiiii?  ba.sis.  the  sta- 
tions to  be  operated  by  remote  control 
rather  than  by  per.sonnel  at  the  stations. 

This  move  by  the  Federal  Aviation 
Agency  was  protested  vigorously  by  most 
segments  of  aviation  as  a  .serious  blow  to 
flight  safety  and  as  being  unjustified  by 
the  alleged  economies  to  be  effected 
thereby. 

Flight  service  stations  have  been  re- 
duced in  numbers  continually  since 
World  War  II.  Immediately  following; 
the  war.  464  stations  were  in  operation. 
Now  there  are  296.  The  Federal  Avia- 
tion Agency  has  proposed  to  reduce  the.se 
stations  by  42  as  a  first  step  in  consoli- 
dating additional  units  of  these  facilities. 

The  flight  service  stations  which  are 
affected  by  this  order  are  vital  to  the 
safety  of  all  aviation,  but  to  general 
aviation  in  particular  The  private  pilot 
and  the  business  pilot  use  these  facilities 
regularly,  and  they  depend  upon  them 
for  navigation  and  safety.  The  con- 
tinuous reduction  of  these  services  is 
a  serious  blow  to  a  constantly  expand- 
ing segment  of  aviation:  namely,  general 
aviation. 

The  financial  justification  offered  in 
corxnection  with  this  move  is  indeed  ques- 
tionable. The  Federal  Aviation  Agency 
contends  that  its  action  would  result  in 
savings  of  $1,470,000.  In  my  State  of 
Kansas,  the  proposal  would  affect  four 
stations,  at  Russell.  Dodge  City,  Good- 
land,  and  Manhattan.  The  annual  sav- 
ing is  said  to  be  $153,000.    However,  the 


personnel  costs  included  in  this  figure 
are  not,  in  fact,  savings,  because  tlie 
personnel  would  be  offered  other  posi- 
tions without  loss  of  grade  or  income. 
At  the  same  time  the  Federal  Aviation 
Agency  will  be  required  to  spend  at  least 
$120,000  to  remote  the  consolidated  sta- 
tions and  maintain  these  remote  facil- 
ities at  an  unannounced  cost. 

In  effect,  the  Federal  Aviation  Agency 
has  proposed  a  reduction  of  tliKht  .serv- 
ices and  safety  at  a  dollar  saving  which 
is,  at  least,  questionable. 

When  thi.s  matter  was  considered  by 
the  House,  the  House  Inserted  lan^uaKO 
in  the  appropriation  bill  specifically  pro- 
viding for  "the  continuation  of  the  e.xi.st- 
ing  authorized  flight  stations."  As  we 
con.sider  the  bill,  which  contains  funds 
for  the  Federal  .Aviation  Agency,  we  hnd 
that  that  language  has  been  deleted 

I  appri'Ciat-e  the  infir.xible  position  in 
which  the  Federal  Aviation  Agency  would 
find  ir.stlf  if  the  House  language  were 
to  remain  in  the  bill.  The  .-Ki^ency  should 
have  .some  discretion  m  almmt,'  its  facil- 
ities to  meet  tiie  needs  of  the  rimes  On 
the  other  hand,  the  propo.sals  of  last 
January  were  ill-conceived  and  not  sup- 
ported in  fact.  In  this,  the  House 
obviously  concurred. 

I  believe  the  record  should  show  that 
the  deletion  of  the  Hou.se  lan«uat:e  by 
the  Senate  Appropriations  Committee 
and  the  Senates  approval  of  this  a;)pro- 
prlation  bill  witliout  the  House  laiiKUiige 
does  not.  In  effect,  endorse  the  action 
announced  by  the  Federal  Aviation 
Agency  last  January  to  close  down  sev- 
eral of  the  manned  stations. 

I  hope  that  with  the  passage  of  the 
bill,  the  Federal  Aviation  Agency,  which 
by  and  large  does  an  e.xcellent  Job,  will 
reevaluate  the  proposal  to  close  and  c<jn- 
solidate  tlight  service  stations  with  great 
care  and  consideration  of  the  general 
.services  they  render  to  aviation. 

I  would  not  like  to  have  that  Agency, 
which  is  charged  with  providing  services 
to  protect  the  safety  of  all  aviation,  act 
counter  to  that  responsibility  simply  to 
justify  the  administration  s  desire  for  an 
Image  of  frugality 

I  believe  that  the  Federal  Aviation 
.Agency  needs  t;reat  flexibility  In  deter- 
mining what  stations  should  remain  op- 
erative, and  will  consider  the  protests,  as 
represented  by  the  very  able  and  persua- 
sive case  made  by  many  who  contribute 
so  much  to  aviation  In  the  State  of 
Kansas. 

Perhaps  In  future  cases  the  facts 
which  they  brought  out  last  year  will  be 
assigned  tiie  attention  of  the  Federal 
Aviation  Auency  they  deserve. 

To  repeat.  I  hope  the  language  which 
has  been  deleted  frt)m  the  House  version 
of  the  bill  will  not  be  interpreted  as  any 
ratification  by  Congre.ss  of  the  action  of 
F.'AA  In  pr(3{.xjsing  to  close  the  flight  sta- 
tions last  year.  but.  rather,  will  be  taken 
as  repre.sentlng  recognition  of  the  need 
for  flexibility  in  the  administration  of 
their  function. 


The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  unfinished  business  la  the 
foreign  aid  bill. 

Mr.  \L\NSFIELD.  Mr.  President  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  iln. 
finished  business  be  laid  aside  temporar- 
ily and  that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the 
consideration  of  Calendar  No.  1206,  HJl 
11296.  the  Independent  offices  appronria 
tion  bill 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore.   The  bill  will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  A  bill  (H.R 
11296'  making  appropriations  for  sun- 
dry independent  executive  bureaus, 
boards,  commLsslons.  corporations,  agen- 
cies, and  offices  for  the  fl.scal  year  end- 
ing June  30.  1965.  and  for  other  pur- 
poses . 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Is  there  objection  to  the  present 
consideration  of  the  bill? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill,  which  had 
been  reported  from  the  Committee  on 
.Appropriations,  with  amendments 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  ab.sence  of  a  quorum 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore.    The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  con.sent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  re.scmded. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection.  It  is  so 
ordered. 


INDEPENT)ENT  OFFICES  APPROPRI- 
.ATIONS.    1965 

Mr.      MANSFIELD       Mr.      President. 
what  is  the  unfinished  business? 


FACILITATION  OF  PERFORMANCE 
OF  MEDICAL  RESEARCH  AND  DE- 
VELOPMENT WITHIN  THE  VETER- 
ANS' ADMINISTRATION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  pending 
business  be  laid  temporarily  aside  and 
that  the  Senate  turn  to  the  consideration 
of  Calendar  No.  1233.  H.R.  8611. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore.    The  bill  will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  A  bill  iH.R. 
86111  to  facilitate  the  performance  of 
medical  research  and  development  with- 
in the  Veterans'  Administration,  by  pro- 
viding for  the  indemnification  of  con- 
tractors. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Is  there  objection  to  the  present 
consideration  of  the  bill? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill,  which  had 
been  reported  from  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and- 'Public  Welfare,  with  amend- 
ments, on  page  1,  after  line  8.  to  strike 
out: 

"(b)  with  the  approval  of  the  .\dmlnls- 
trator.  any  contrart  for  research  authorized 
by  this  section  or  for  medical  re.search  or  de- 
velopment amhorlzed  by  section  4101  of  thlB 
rule,  may  provide  for  the  Indemnlflcation  of 
contractors  to  the  extent  and  subject  to  the 
limitations  provided  in  section  23.^4,  title  10. 
United  States  Code,  except  that  approval  and 
certification  required  thereby  shall  be  by  the 
Administrator  " 

And,  in  lieu  thereof,  to  Insert: 

••(bi(l)  With  the  approval  of  the  Admin- 
istrator, any  contract  for  research  authorized 
by  this  section  or  for  medical  research  or  de- 
velopment authorized  by  section  4101  of  thU 
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,  ,he  performance  of  which  involvea  a 
""vnf  an  unusually  hazardouB  nature,  may 
^.i/that  the  United  States  wUl  Indem- 
P"?  the  contractor  against  either  or  both  of 
"^^  fSlowlng.  but  only  to  the  extent  that 
'f'/Slse  out  of  the  direct  performance  rf 
^'^^tract  and  to  the  extent  not  covered 
,7  the  financial  protection  required  under 

*"^Miabimy  '(^eluding  reasonable  ex- 
Ipr  of  litigation  or  settlement)  to  third 
Sn«  except  liability  under  State  or  Fed- 
^Tworkmens  Compensation  Acta  to  em- 
u^vees  of  the  contractor  employed  at  the  site 
^find  in  connection  with  the  contract  for 
^hich  indemnification  Is  granted,  for  death. 

^y  from  a  "risk  that  the  contract  defines  as 
.iniisually  hazardous. 

•  Bi  los.^  of  or  damage  to  property  of  the 
contractor  from  a  risk  that  the  contract 
rieflnes  as  unusually  hazardous. 

",2)  A  contract  that  provides  for  indem- 
n-acatlon  in  accordance  with  subsection 
bill)  must  also  provide  for— 
'  ,Ai  notice  to  the  United  States  of  any 
calm  or  bUlt  against  the  contractor  for 
death,  bodily  Injury,  or  loss  of  or  damage  to 
property,  and 

•iB)  control  of  or  assistance  in  the  de- 
fense by  the  United  States,  at  its  election,  of 
any  such  suit  or  claim  for  which  indemnifi- 
cation is  provided  hereunder. 

••i3t  No  pavment  may  be  made  under  sub- 
section ibMl)  unless  the  Administrator,  or 
.*::s  designee,  certifies  that  the  amount  Is 
Just  and  reasonable. 

"1 4 1  Upon  approval  by  the  Administrator, 
paments  under  subsection  (b)(1)  may  be 
made  from — 

■  lAi  funds  obligated  for  the  performance 
of  the  coirtract  concerned; 

•iBi  funds  available  for  research  or  de- 
velopment, or  both,  and  not  otherwise  ob- 
ligated; or 

"(C)  funds  appropriated  for  those  pay- 
ments 

•(5 1  Each  contractor  which  Is  a  party  to 
an  indPinnlficatlon  agreement  under  subsec- 
tion ibHli  shall  have  and  maintain  finan- 
cial protection  of  such  type  and  In  such 
amounts  as  the  Administrator  shall  require 
to  cover  liability  to  third  persons  and  loss 
of  or  dam-age  to  the  conUactor's  property. 
The  amount  of  financial  protection  required 
shall  be  the  maximum  amount  of  Insurance 
available  from  private  sources,  except  that 
the  Administrator  may  establish  a  lesser 
amount,  taking  into  consideration  the  cost 
and  term';  of  private  insurance.  Such  finan- 
cial protection  may  Include  private  Insur- 
ance, private  contractual  Indemnities,  self- 
Insurance,  other  proof  of  financial  responsi- 
bility, or  a  combination  of  such  measures. 

"1 6)  In  administering  the  provisions  of 
this  section,  the  Administrator  may  use  the 
(aeilltlc^  and  services  of  private  Insurance 
organlz:itlons.  and  he  may  contract  to  pay 
a  rea-(inSble  compensation  therefor.  Any 
contract  made  under  the  provisions  of  this 
subsect; m  may  be  made  without  regard  to 
the  provisions  of  section  3709  of  the  Revised 
Suitutes  i41  U.S.C.  5),  upon  a  showing  by 
the  Administrator  that  advertising  Is  not 
reasonably  practicable,  and  advance  pay- 
ment.*; may  be  made. 

•'i7i  The  authority  to  indemnify  contrac- 
tors under  this  section  does  not  create  any 
rights  in  third  persons  which  would  not 
otherwise  exist  by  law. 

•(8 1  As  used  in  this  section,  the  term 
■contractor"  Includes  subcontractors  of  any 
tier  under  a  contract  In  which  an  indemnlfl- 
cation provision  pursuant  to  subsection 
(b)  (1 )   Is  contained." 

And.  on  page  5,  after  line  8.  to  Insert 
a  new  section,  as  follows: 

Sec  2  The  amendments  made  by  section 
6  of  the  Act  of  July  7,   1964    (Public  Law 
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88-361.  78  Stat.  297).  shall  take  effect  as  of 
January  1,  1964. 

INDEMNinCATION    OK    RESEARCH    CONTRACTORS 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
currently  some  difficulty  is  arising  from 
a  refusal  or  reluctance  of  contractors  or 
suppliers  to  undertake  or  to  become  In- 
volved In  a  research  or  development  con- 
tract, without  securing  some  guarantee 
or  indemnlflcation  in  the  event  of  liabil- 
ity resulting  from  these  projects.  As  a 
result,  some  developmental  work  Is 
stymied  before  the  work  is  completed. 

The  VA  requested  that  the  original  bill 
be  Introduced.  However,  after  the  bill 
had  been  passed  by  the  House,  objection 
was  voiced  by  the  various  Insurance  com- 
panies, who  feared  that  under  the  origi- 
nal bill  a  precedent  might  be  set  for  gov- 
ernmental competition  with  private  in- 
surance. The  VA  did  not  view  the  bill 
as  such.  After  conferences  with  repre- 
sentatives of  the  insurance  industry,  the 
VA  submitted  a  suggested  amendment,  in 
the  form  of  a  complete  redraft  of  the 
proposed  legislation.  The  committee 
recommended  passage  of  this  bill,  as 
amended. 

The  bill,  as  amended,  authorizes  the 
United  States  to  indemnify  a  contractor 
against  certain  risks  of  an  unusually 
hazardous  nature.  It  also  provides  that 
a  party  to  an  indemnification  agreement 
shall  maintain  financial  protection  at 
least  equal  to  the  amount  of  private  in- 
surance available.  However,  there  Is  in- 
cluded discretionary  authority  whereby 
the  Administrator  may  authorize  a  lesser 
amount,  whenever  costs  or  terms  of  pri- 
vate Insurance  would  make  its  purchase 
prohibitive. 

In  addition  to  these  provisions,  the 
amendment  sets  forth  the  specifics,  such 
as  extent  of  coverage,  limitations,  and  so 
forth,  in  title  38,  United  States  Code, 
rather  than  referring  to  the  Department 
of  Defense  provisions  in  title  10.  for  such 
Information. 

The  drafting  of  this  amendment  has 
followed,  to  a  great  extent,  a  provision 
contained  in  an  87th  Congress  bill— sec- 
tion 308  of  H.R.  8095— involving  the  Na- 
tional Aeronautics  and  Space  Adminis- 
tration, which  was  favorably  reported  to 
the  House  by  the  Committee  on  Science 
and  Astronautics.  Similar  provision  is 
also  made  In  the  case  of  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commission  (42  U.S.C.  2210(g)  ». 
This  bill,  as  amended,  is  supported  by 
the  VA.  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget,  the 
various  Insurance  groups,  and  the  U.S. 
Chamber  of  Commerce. 

The  second  amendment  would  apply  to 
H.R.  221,  which  we  passed  on  June  23, 
1964,  and  which  has  been  signed  into  law 
by  the  President — Public  Law  88-361. 
When  that  bill— H.R.  221— was  con- 
sidered by  the  House,  that  body  adopted 
an  amendment  that  purported  to  be  in 
the  Identical  language  of  S.  2636,  Intro- 
duced by  the  Senator  from  Alabama  [Mr. 
HiLLl.  But  the  House  inadvertently 
omitted  the  final  clause  of  the  bill.  This 
amendment  is  favored  by  the  VA:  and 
the  House  has  Indicated  that  it  will 
readily  agree  to  it. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  an  ex- 
cerpt from  the  report  (No.  1297)  explain- 
ing the  purposes  of  the  bill. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 


EXPLANATION  OF  THE  BILL 

In  recent  years  the  Veterarus"  Administra- 
tion has  encountered  difficulty  In  obtaining 
necessary  materials  and  supplies  due  to  a  re- 
luctance on  the  part  of  contractors  and  sup- 
pliers to  become  Involved  in  research  for  the 
development  of  new  projects  without  secur- 
ing some  guarantee  of  indemnification  which 
would  protect  them  In  the  event  of  liability 
resulting  from  claims  made  as  a  result  of 
damages  from  experiments  performed  pursu- 
ant to  a  contract  with  the  Veterans'  Admin- 
istration. 

Presently,  no  authority  exists  for  Inclusion 
of  protection  of  this  type  to  be  placed  In  con- 
tracts negotiated  by  the  Veterans'  Adminis- 
tration.     The    cost    of    Insurance,    If    such 
should  be  available,  would  be  extremely  high. 
If  not  prohibitive.    Recently  the  problem  has 
become    acute,    apparently    stemming    from 
several  recent  court  decisions  extending  the 
legal  doctrine  of  Implied  warranty  of  a  man- 
ufactured product.     The  Department  of  De- 
fense   as  well  as  the  National  Institutes  of 
Health  have  authority  which  provides  pro- 
tection for  contractors  dealing  with  those  two 
agencies   of  the   Federal  Government.     The 
subject  bill  would  provide  Identical  protec- 
tion  for   the   veterans'   Administration   and 
would  permit  the   Inclusion  In  future  con- 
tracts of  an  indemnification  clause  to  pro- 
tect contractors  who  were  found  liable  for  a 
product  manufactured  or  developed  by  them 
and  from  which  Injury  resulted. 

This  bin  as  amended,  would  authorize  tne 
United  States  to  indemnify  a  contractor  en- 
eaeed  in  a  medical  research  or  development 
project  for  the  Veterans'  Administration 
aealnst  cerUln  rlslts  of  an  unusually  hazard- 
ous nature.  It  also  provides,  that  a  party 
to  an  indemnlflcation  agreement  shall  maln^ 
tain  financial  protection  at  least  equal  to  the 
amount  of  private  Insurance  available.  How- 
ever discretionary  authority  Is  Included 
whereby  the  Administrator  may  authorize  a 
lesser  amount  whenever  costs  or  terms  of 
private  Insurance  would  make  Its  purchase 
prohibitive.  ^,  . 

In  addition  to  the  provisions  discussed 
above  the  amendment  would  set  forth  the 
specifics,  such  as  extent  of  coverage,  limita- 
tions etc..  m  title  38,  United  States  Code, 
rather  than  referring  to  the  Department  of 
Defense  provisions  In  title  10.  United  States 
Code,  for  such  information. 

The  drafting  of  this  amendment  has  fol- 
lowed, to  a  great  extent,  a  provision  con- 
tained in  an  87th  Congress  bill  (sec.  308  of 
HR  8095).  involving  the  National  Aero- 
nautics and  Space  Administration,  which 
was  favorably  reported  to  the  House  by  the 
Committee  on  Science  and  Astronautics. 
Similar  provision  Is  also  made  In  the  case  of 
Atomic     Energy     Conunlsslon      (42     U.S.C. 

2210(g))-  _  ,      >.„ 

The  second  amendment  would  apply  to 
H  R.  221,  which  the  Senate  passed  on  June  23, 
1964  and  which  has  been  signed  Into  law  by 
the  President  (Public  Law  88-361).  When 
that  bUl  (H.R.  221)  was  passed  by  the  House, 
an  amendment  was  adopted  that  purported 
to  be  In  the  Identical  language  of  S.  2636,  by 
Senator  Hill.  But  the  House  Inadvertently 
omitted  the  final  clause  of  the  bill. 

The  Veterans'  Administration  believes  that 
the  cost  to  the  Government  would  be  mini- 
mal and  that  the  amendment  would  result 
In  no  additional  cost  to  the  Government. 

This  legislation  was  formally  requested  by 
the  Veterans'  Administration. 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

The  amendments  were  ordered  to  be 
engrossed  and  the  bill  to  be  read  a  third 
time. 

The  bill  was  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed. 
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INDEPENDENT  OFFICES  APPROPRI- 
ATIONS.  1965 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (HJl.  11296'  making  appro- 
priations for  sundry  independent  execu- 
tive bureaus,  boards,  commissions,  cor- 
porations, agencies  and  offices,  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1965,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  the 
Independent  offices  appropriation  bill  for 
1965  as  reported  to  the  Senate  totals  $13,- 
585,956.500.  which  is  $635,554,900  under 
the  1965  estimates,  including  two  items 
requested  for  1964.  and  is  $343,355,950 
over  the  appropriations  for  1964. 

However,  that  item,  which  I  will  ex- 
plain later,  and  which  will  be  brought  out 
In  the  course  of  debate,  involves  the 
Space  Agency,  with  respect  to  which  the 
Senate  had  to  take  the  budget  estimates 
in  order  to  negotiate  that  item  with  the 
House.  The  authorization  for  .space  had 
not  been  completed  at  the  time  the  House 
took  up  the  appropriation  bill. 

The  Increase  over  the  Hou.se  fiKure  Is 
$5,494,258,500.  Again,  this  unusually 
large  increase  results  from  the  ne\e(.\  to 
restore  $5,300  million  in  funds  for  the 
National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Admi!:- 
istration.  which  were  .stricken  out  by  a 
point  of  order  on  the  House  floor  due  to 
lack  of  authorization  at  that  time.  Since 
that  time,  the  Senate  and  the  Hou.'^e  have 
passed  the  authorization  bill,  and  it  has 
been  enacted  into  law 

Aside  from  NASA,  on  all  the  item-  in 
the  bill,  the  increase  over  the  House  is 
$194,258,500.  which  includes  $8,013,000 
over  the  budget  estimates  for  the  follow- 
ing items: 

For  payments  to  air  carriers  under  the 
Civil  Aeronautics  Board,  $2  million  to  pay 
unfunded  .subsidy  oblit,'ations  to  local 
service  airlines,  and  $1,300,000  to  con- 
form to  the  Board  order  fixing  helicopter 
subsidy  rates. 

For  sites  and  expenses  under  General 
Services  Administration.  $3,700,000  for 
two  additional  projects  anticipated  to  be 
shortly  authorized. 

For  medical  research  under  the  Veter- 
ans' Administration,  an  addition  of  Sl.- 
013.000  to  keep  this  important  program 
adequately  funded. 

The  larger  re-torations  recommended 
by  the  committ^-e  art;^-  $65  millinn  for 
civil  defense.  $57.6:10,500  for  General 
Services  Administration,  and  S43.750  000 
for  Federal  Aviation  A«ency. 

Mr.  President,  since  the  bill  is  lengthy 
and  complex  and  involves  many  impor- 
tant agencies  of  the  Government.  T  a.sk 
unanimous  consent  that  the  committee 
amendments  be  air  reed  to  en  bloc  that 
the  bill  as  thus  amended  be  considered 
as  original  text,  and  that  no  points  of 
order  be  considered  waivrd 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore.   Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered 

The  committee  amendments  agreed  to 
en  bloc  are  as  follows: 

On  page  2,  line  22,  after  the  word  "Office", 
to  strike  out  "$4,285,000"  and  Insert  '$4,855.- 
000";  In  line  23  after  the  wird  e.xceed".  to 
strike  out  "1250,000"  and  Insert  $600,000", 
and  on  page  3,  line  1,  after  the  word  "for" 
to   Insert    "emergency    preparedness   and" 

On  page  4.  line  1,  after  "per  diem",  to  strike 
out  "$880,000"  and  Insert     $950,000" 


On    page   5.    after   Une^  18.    to   strike    out: 
"No   part   of   tiny   appropriation    contained 


On  page  4.  line  18,  after  the  word  "law". 
to  strike  out  "$70,000,000"  and  Insert  "$85, 
OOO.OOO'';  In  line  19,  after  the  word  "exceed". 
to  strike  out  "$15,000,000"  and  Insert  "$17.- 
000.000":  and  in  line  21.  after  the  word 
"amended",  to  strike  out  the  comma  and 
"and  not  to  e.xceed  $13,500,000  shall  be  avail- 
able for  management  expenses  for  civil  de- 
fense incliidlnK  not  to  exceed  1.000  positions  ' 

On  p.ige  5.  line  6,  after  the  words  "sur- 
veys", to  strike  out  "find  marking"  and  In- 
sert "miuklng  iLnd  stocking",  and  In  line  7. 
after  the  amendmeiit  Ju.->t  above  stated,  to 
strike  out  "$19,200,000"  and  Insert  •$69,200,- 
000" 

"  iCj  18.  to  strl 
)r'prtatlon  cl 
In  this  Act.  or  of  the  funds  available  for  ex- 
penditure by  any  corporation  or  agency  In- 
cluded In  this  Act.  shall  be  used  for  construc- 
tion of  fallout  shelters  " 

On  page  6.  line  11.  after  'i50  USC.  App. 
2281(hi(.",  to  strike  out  "$8,500,000"  and 
Insert  "$9,250,000". 

On   page   6.    line   23.   after   the   words   "per 
diem",  to  strike  out  "♦10.440,000"  and  Insert 
•$10,775,000". 

On  page  7,  line  7,  after  the  word  "exceed  ', 
to  strike  out  "$3,000,000"  and  Insert  "$4,300.- 
000".  and  at  the  beginning  of  line  9,  to  strike 
out  "$79,000,000"  and  Insert  "$86,124,000". 

On  page  7,  line  23,  after  the  word  "amend- 
ed" to  strike  out  "$21,805,000"  and  Insert 
■■$22  187.000". 

On  page  11,  line  5,  after  the  word  "exceed", 
to  strike  out  ■$270,000"  and  Insert  "$277,- 
000". 

On  page  11,  line  21.  after  the  word  "facili- 
ties", to  strike  out  "the  continuation  of  the 
existing  authorized  domestic  flight  service 
;.tiitlons,";  on  page  12.  line  3.  after  the  word 
■of",  to  strike  out  ■'twelve^^  and  insert  "slx- 
teen^";  In  line  4,  after  the  word  "Including", 
to  strike  out  ■"eight"  and  Insert  "twelve";  In 
line  5.  after  the  word  "snowshoes".  to  strike 
out  "$537,600,000"  and  insert  ■$544,100,000"; 
in  line  9.  after  the  word  ■exceed",  to  strike 
out  ••86,000.000""  and  Insert  ■•$6.344.000'",  and 
In  line  10.  after  the  word  "of",  to  strike  out 
■396""  and  Insert  "■406". 

On  page  12,  line  25,  after  the  word  "alr- 
craft",  to  strike  out  ■$50. 000. 000"  and  Insert 
■$66,000,000"",  and  on  page  13,  line  7.  after 
the  word  '"tunnel  ".  to  Insert  a  colon  and 
Provided  further.  That  the  Administrator  of 
I  he  Federal  Aviation  Agency  Is  authorized  to 
reimburse  the  unincorporated  town  of  Battle 
Mountain.  Nevada,  not  to  exceed  $3,500  for 
the  cost  of  roiid  Improvements  abutting  Gov- 
ernment-owned property  in  Battle  Mountiiln, 
Nevada" 

On  page  14,  at  the  beginning  of  line  9. 
to  strike  out  "$21,000,000  "  and  Insert  ""$42,- 
000.000'" 

On  page  14.  line  16.  after  the  word  '"am- 
munition", to  strike  out  "$3,530,000"  and 
insert  "$3,600,000"'. 

On  page  15,  line  3,  after  the  word  "'land", 
to  strike  out  ""$1,620,000"  and  Insert  "$1,- 
rtOO.OOO". 

-At  the  top  of  page  16.  to  Insert 
Funds  appropriated  under  this  or  any 
other  Act  for  expenditure  by  the  Federal 
.\vlatlon  Agency  may  be  expended  for  re- 
imbursement of  other  Federal  agencies  for 
expenses  Incurred,  on  behalf  of  the  Federal 
A, latlon  Agency.  In  the  settlement  of  claims 
:  r  damages  resulting  from  sonic  boom  In 
I'lnnectlon  with  research  conducted  as  part 
if  the  clvU  supersonic  aircraft  development" 

On  page  16,  line  19.  after  the  word  "■only", 
to  strike  out  "$16,310,000"'  and  Insert  '"$16,- 
460.000"" 

On  page  17.  line  1.  after  the  word  ■in- 
dlvlduals'^.  to  strike  out  •■$12.180.000^^  .md 
insert  •■$12,699,000^" 

On  page  17.  line  9.  after  the  words  "per 
diem'",  to  strike  out  ""$12,725,000"'  and  In- 
sert ■•$r3,025.0OO^^ 

On  page  18,  line  4.  after  tiie  word  moving", 
to  strike  out  ■$213  SOO.OOO^"  and  insert  "■$224.- 


570,000"".  and  In  line  12.  after  "USC  sow- 
to  strike  out  the  colon  and  "Provided  furth  ' 
That  no  pjirt  of  this  appropriation  may  h« 
used  to  finance  the  cost  of  any  new  or 
panded  space  requirement  of  ;u:y  department 
or  agency,  including  moving,  rental  alter* 
tlon.  equipment,  or  any  other  coet  relating 
thereto,  which  has  not  prertously  been 
funded  by  transfer  of  funds  to  the  Genertl 
Services  .Administration  to  cover  such  coetf 
for  at  least  i>:ie  full  fiscal  year". 

On   page    19,    line   22,   after   the  word  "m. 
eluding",   to   insert   ■fallout   shelters  there'n 
and",  and  In  line  23.  after  the  word  ■  buiw 
llngs^".   to   strike  out   "$151,722  000"'  and  in' 
sert  ■■$161.247. 5(X)^. 

On  p£ige  20.  line  7.  after  "Alabama"  to 
strike  out    ■$144,800"  and  Insert  ■■$152  850" 

On  page  20,  line  10,  after  ■■AUibama"  to 
strike  out   ■■$417,200"   and   insert  ■$440  350" 

On  page  20.  line  12.  to  strike  oi:t  •?  169  900- 
and  Insert  '  $179,300". 

On  page  20.  line  14  to  strike  out  $311  7oo" 
and  insert  '$329. ooo"^ 

On  page  20,  line  16,  after  "•Arkitnsas".  to 
strike   out   "$178,100"  and   Insert   ■■J188  000" 

On  page  20,  line  18,  after  "Arkansas",  to 
strike  out  ■■$91,800^^  and  Insert  '  $96,900"' 

On  page  20.  line  20,  after  'Arkansas"''  to 
strike  out  "$179, 800'^  and  In.sert  ■■«189.800^" 

On  page  20.  line  22,  after  ■■Ctlifornia^'  to 
strike   out    ■■$306,300"   and   insert  ■  i323.3CW 

On  p.ipe  20,  line  24,  after  "■California",  to 
strike  out  ■•$146,000^'  and  Insert   ■■$154. lOO" 

On  page  21.  line  2.  after  ■■California",  to 
strike  out  "$152  500"  and  Insert  ■$160,950". 

On  page  21,  line  4.  alter  ■California",  to 
strike  out  '•$255,600'"  and   Insert  ■•$269,800". 

On  page  21,  line  7,  after  the  vmrd  "pro- 
vlded",  to  strike  out  "■$2,572,200^'  and  Insert 
■"$2,715,100". 

On  page  21,  line  9,  after  "California",  to 
strike  out  "  $146.000^^  and  insert  •  $154.100^'. 

On  page  21.  line  11,  to  strike  out  ■$126,700" 
and  Insert  ■■$133.750^". 

On  page  21,  line  13,  to  strike  out  '"$13,101,- 
300""  and  Insert  "$13,932, 150"^. 

On  page  21.  line  15,  after  "Colorado",  to 
strike  out  '•$312, 100"  and   Insert   ■'$329,450". 

On  page  21,  line  17,  after  •Colorado",  to 
strike  out  ■■$176,400^^  and   Insert   ■$186,200". 

On  page  21,  line  19,  after  '•Connecticut", 
to  strike  out  "$240,700^'  and  In.sert  '  *254  050". 

On  page  21,  line  21,  after  "Flond.i^,  to 
strike  out  ■$141,700"  and  Insert  ■*  149  550". 

On  page  21,  line  21,  after  "FliTida",  to 
strike  out   "$152, 800^'   and   Insert   '  <161.300" 

On  page  22,  line  2,  to  strike  out  S6,266.- 
300"  and  insert  '■$6,731, 400^'. 

On  page  22.  line  4,  after  ■■Florida  ■,  to  strike 
out  ■■$204,400^'  and  insert  " $2 15, 750  " 

On  page  22,  line  6.  to  strike  out  "•$124,300' 
and  Insert  ■■$131, 200^". 

On  page  22,  line  8,  to  strike  out  "■$127,000"' 
and  Insert  "$134,050" 

On  page  22,  line  10.  after  "Georgia",  to 
strike  out  '"$208,400""  and  Insert  "$219,950". 

On  page  22,  line  12.  to  strike  out  ■$282,600" 
and  insert  ■■$298,300". 

On  page  22,  line  14,  after  "Georgia",  to 
strike  out  "$70,200"  and  insert   ■■>74.100'^ 

On  page  22,  line  16,  to  strike  out  •■$110,600" 
and  insert  "$116.750'. 

On  page  22.  line  17,  after  "IHlnols".  to 
strike  out  "$773. 700^'  and  Insert  '■$853,700". 

On  page  22,  line  20.  after  "Il!in>.is",  to 
strike  out  "$342,900"   and   Insert   ■•$361,950". 

On  page  22.  line  22.  to  strike  out  "$94,600" 
and  Insert  •■$99.850^' 

On  page  22.  line  24.  after  '■Indiana",  to 
strike  out  "$1.900  800"  and  in.sert  "$2,- 
087.400" 

On  page  23.  line  2.  after  "Indiana",  to 
strike  out  "$1,542,600"  and  Insert  "$1,- 
700.300". 

On  page  23.  line  4,  after  "Indiana",  to 
strike  out   "$232  900"   and   insert     •$245,850" 

On  page  23, Tine  (5.  to  strike  out  ■■$119,700" 
and  insert  ■■$126350 

On  page  23,  line  7,  after  'Iowa,  to  strike 
out  "$7  931.700"  and  Insert  ■■$8,491,350". 
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^  nice  23  line  10.  after  "Kansas",  to 
°!'  nut    "$281  000'  and  insert  "$296,600". 

""■^  nlle  23  line  12,  after  "Kansas",  to 
?.    out  ■•$259,200"  and  Insert  "$273,600". 

'''An^fure  23.  line  14.  after  "Kentucky",  to 
,H,e  om  ••$185,300"  and  Insert  "$195,600". 

''nn    n  ge    23.    line    16,    after    "Kentucky". 

■o^trike^'"^  ■  $3.438.0O0'  and  Insert  "$3,629,- 

•^i;  mkie  23.  line  18,  after  "Kentucky",  to 

vl    >u'    ■■«102,200-   and  Insert  "$107,900". 

nn  Dice  23,  line  20.  after  "Kentucky",  to 

k/out  ••M48.400'  and   Insert  "$156,650". 

''on  o ige  ^3.  line  22,  to  strike  out  "$218,- 

.rvi'aiidin.>^ert  "$230,200". 

nn  Dice  23.  line  23.  after  "Kentucky",  to 

..Twp  mit    •*  160.800"  and   Insert   "$169,750". 

'on  pa^e  '^-l-  !'"«  2.  after   "Kentucky",  to 

tr,ke    out    •*86,100"    and    Insert    "$90,900". 

On  Dige  24.  line  4,  after  "Louisiana",   to 

strike  out    ■$3,393,000"    and    insert   "$3,675,- 

^'^on  n.it'e  24.  line  6,  after  "Louisiana",  to 
t.Yke  .11'  ••$303,500"  and  Insert  "$320.350". 

on  Dace  24    line  8.  after  "Louisiana",  to 
..r  ke  out    $101. 600"  and  Insert  "$106,200". 
'on  P'lge  '-i-l    ""e   10,  after  "Louisiana",  to 
strike  of  ■  *72,000"  and  insert  "$76,000". 

On  page  24    line   12,  after  "Louisiana",  to 
sfike  out  "SSOSOO^"  and  Insert  ""$84,750". 

On  page  24.  line  14.  r.fter  "Louisiana",  to 
strike  out  ■•$97.400"  and  insert  "$102,800". 

On  page  24.  line  16,  to  strike  out  "$903,600" 
ind  insert  •$1,004,800". 

On  page  24.  line  18.  after  "Louisiana" ,  to 
sT'ke  out  ■■•?263.000"  and  Insert  "$278,150". 
"on  p.i'-e  24.  line  20,  to  strike  out  "$278.- 
200''  and"  insert  "$293,650". 

On  page  24  line  22.  to  strike  out  "$104,- 
500^  and  Insert    •$110,300"". 

On  p.ige  24  line  24.  to  strike  out  "$220,- 
600"  and  insert  ■•i!.232.850"". 

On  page  25.  line  2,  after  "Maryland  .  to 
strike  out   •■$205.000"  and  in.sert  ■■$217,000". 

On  p.ige  25  line  4.  after  "'Maryland",  to 
s'MkP  out    •  $114,800""   and   insert    "S121.200". 

On  ^age  25,  line  6.  after  "Maryland",  to 
strike  out  "$18?i,900"  and  Insert  "$196,250". 
'  On  page  25,  line  7,  after  "Maryland",  to 
strike  out    '•$3,213,000"   and    insert   "$3,341.- 

On  page  25.  line  10.  after  "Massachusetts  , 
to  strike  out     *883.800"   and  Insert  "$932.- 

On  page  25.  line  12.  after  "Massachusetts  . 
to  strike  out  '$3,748,500"  and  insert  "$3,956,- 

"50" 

On  pace  25.  line  15.  after  "Massachusetts  , 
to  .-strike    out    "$242,800"   and   Insert   "$256,- 

300^^  .^        ....   „ 

On  pace  25,  line  17.  after  "Ma-esachusetts  , 

to  strike  out  "$274,600"  and   insert  "$289,- 

On  page  25,  line  17,  after  "Massachusetts  , 
to  strike  out  •■$2,704,500"  and  Insert  "$2,954,- 

'  On  page  2.^.  line  22,  after  "Michigan",  to 
strike  out    "$2,925,000"  and  insert  "$3,087.- 

500^^.  „    . 

On  page  26,  line  2,  after  "Michigan  .  to 
strike  out  "$89,000"  and  Insert  "$93,950". 

On  p.igc  26.  line  4,  after  "Michigan",  to 
strike  out     $94,100"  and  insert  "$99,300". 

On  page  26,  line  6,  after  "Minnesota^  to 
strike  out    "$159,700"  and  insert  "$168,550". 

On  page  26.  line  8,  after  "Minnesota",  to 
strike  out   "$8,993,300"  and  insert  "$9,620.- 

150'  ..,    . 

On  page  26.  line  10,  after  "Mississippi  ,  to 
strike  out  "$154,800"  and   Insert  "$163,400". 

On  page  26.  line  12,  after  " Mississippi ■',  to 
strike  out     $83,500"  and  insert  "$88,150". 

On  page  26.  line  14,  after  "Mississippi",  to 
strike  out  ■$154,400"  and  insert  "$163,000". 

On  page  26.  line  16,  after  "Mississippi",  to 
strike  mit  ■$80,700""  and  Insert  "$85,200". 

On  page  26.  line  18.  after  "Missouri",  to 
strike  out  "$142,200"  and  Insert  "$150,100". 

On  page  26,  line  20.  after  "Missouri",  to 
strike  out  "$125,900"  and  Insert  "$132,900". 
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On   page  26,  line  22,   after    "Missouri",  to 
strike  out  "$248,000"  and  insert  "$261,750". 

On  page  26,  line  24,  after  "Nebraska",  to 
strike  out  "$178,700"  and  insert  "$188,600". 

On  page  27.   line   2,   after   "Nebraska",   to 
strike  out  "$147,800"  and  Insert  "$156,000". 
On  page  27,  line  4,  to  strike  out  "$1,889,- 
100"    and   Insert   "$2,061,050". 

On  page  27,  line  6,  after  "New  Hampshire", 
to  strike  out  "$317,000"  and  insert  "$334,600". 
On  page  27,  line  8,  after  "New  Jersey",  to 
strike  out  "$133,200"  and  insert  "$140,600". 

On  page  27,  line  10,  after  "New  Jersey",  to 
strike  out  "$261,800"  and  Insert  "$276,350". 

On  page  27,  line  12,  to  strike  out  '"$12,121,- 
200"  and  insert  "$12,903,600". 

On  page  27,  line  14.  after  "New  Mexico". 
to  strike  out  "$319,000"  and  insert  •■$336,900^'. 
On  page  27,  line  16,  to  strike  out  "$11,034,- 
900"  and  Insert  ""$11,758,950". 

On  page  27,  line  18,  after  "New  York",  to 

strike  out  "$106,100"   and   insert  '-$112,000". 

On  page  27,  line  20,  after  "North  Carolina", 

to  strike  out  "$105,100"   and  insert  "$110,- 

950". 

On  page  27,  line  22.  after  "North  Caro- 
lina", to  strike  out  "$111,600"  and  Insert 
"$117,800". 

On  page  27.  line  24,  after  "North  Caro- 
lina", to  strike  out  "$274,700"  and  insert 
"$289,950". 

On  page  28,  lln%  2,  to  strike  out  "$164,300"' 
and  Insert  "$173 ,400". 

On  page  28,  line  4,  after  "North  Carolina"'. 
to  strike  out   "$101, 700'"   and   insert  •"$107.- 

350". 

On  page  28,  line  6,  after  "'North  Carolina". 
to  strike   out   "$226,900"   and  Insert  "$239.- 

500". 

On  page  28,  line  8,  after  "North  Carolina' , 

to  strike  out  "$87,300"  and  insert  "$92,250". 

On  page  28,  line  10,  after  "North  Carolina," 

to  strike  out  "$401,000"  and  insert  '"$423,300". 

On  page  28,  line  12,  after  "North  Carolina". 

to  strike  out  "$151,100"  and  insert  "$159,500". 

On  page  28.  line  14.  to  strike  out  "$337,300" 

and  Insert  "$356,050". 

On  page  28,  line  16,  to  strike  out  "$154,400" 
and  insert  "$163,000". 

On  page  28,  line  18,  to  strike  out  "$107,300" 
and  Insert  "$113.2.d0". 

On  page  28,  line  20,  after  "Oklahoma",  to 
strike  out  "$222,400""  and  insert  ••$234,750'. 
On  page  28,  line  22.  to  strike  out  "$269,500" 
and  insert  "$284,450". 

On  page  28,  line  24,  to  strike  out  "$174,800" 
and  Insert  "$184,500". 

On  page  29,  line  2,  to  strike  out  '$1,117,800"' 
and  Insert  "$1,238,900". 

On  page  29.  line  4,  after  "Oregon",  to  strike 
out  "$195,900"  and  insert  "$206,800". 

On  page  29,  line  6,  after  "Oregon",  to  strike 
out  "$252,300"   and   insert  '"$266,300". 

On  page  29,  line  8,  after  "Oregon",  to  strike 
out  "$125,700"  and  insert  "$132,700". 

On  page  29,  line  10,  after  "Pennsylvania", 

to  strike  out  "$267,800"  and  insert  "$282,700". 

On  page  29,  line  12,  after  "Pennsylvania", 

to      strike      out      "$154,400"      and      insert 

"$163,000". 

On  page  29,  line  14,  after  "Pennsylvania". 
to  strike  out  "$151,700"  and  insert 
"$160,100". 

On  page  29.  line  16,  after  "Pennsylvania". 

to  strike  out  "$92,300"  and  Insert  "$97,400". 

On  page  29,  line  18,  after  "Pennsylvania". 

to  strike  out  "$96,700"  and  insert  "$102,050". 

On  page  29,  line  20,  after  "Pennsylvania". 

to      strike      out      "$119,500"      and      insert 

"$126,150".  „ 

On  page  29.  line  22.  after  "Pennsylvania  . 

to      strike      out      "$151,700"      and      insert 

"$160,100". 

On  page  29.  line  24,  after  "Pennsylvania  . 
to  strike  out  "$224,400"  and  insert 
"$236,850". 

On  page  30,  line  2.  after  "Pennsylvania", 
to  strike  out  "$151,700"  and  Insert  "$160,- 
100". 


On  page  30,  line  4,  after  "Pennsylvania", 
to  strike  out  "$154,400"  and  insert  "$168,- 
000". 

On  page  30,  line  6,  after  "Pennsylvania" .  to 
strike  out  "$182,300"  and  insert  "$192,450". 

On  page  30.  line  8,  after  "Pennsylvania",  to 

strike  out  ""$182,300"  and  insert  "$192,450". 

On  page  30,  line  10,  after  "Pennsylvania", 

to  strike   out  "$182,300"  and  insert  "$192,- 

450"'. 

On  page  30.  line  12,  after  "Pennsylvania". 

to  strike  out  "$96,700"  and  insert  "$107,050". 

On  page  30,  line  14,  after  "Puerto  Rico",  to 

strike  out  "$181,300"and  insert  "$191,350". 

On  page  30,  line  16,  after  "Rhode  Island"", 

to  strike  out  "$235,300"  and  Insert  "$248,350"". 

On  page  30,  line  18,  after  "South  Carolina"", 

to  strike  out  "$87,400'"  and  insert  "$92,250". 

On  page  30,  line  20,  after  "South  Carolina"', 

to  strike  out  "$246,500"  and   insert  "$260,- 

200". 

On  page  30,  line  22.  after  "South  Carolina' , 

to  strike  out  "$91,800"  and  insert  "$96,900". 

On  page  30.  line  24,  after  "Tennessee"",  to 

strike  out  "$131,800"  and  insert  "$139,100"". 

On  page  31,  line  2,  to  strike  out  "$86,000" 

and  insert  "$90,800". 

On  page  31,  line  4,  to  strike  out  "$235,600" 
and  insert  $248,700". 

On  page  31,  line  6,  to  strike  out  "$168,700" 
and  insert  "$178,050". 

On  page  31,  line  8,  to  strike  out  "$224,000" 
and  insert  "$236,450". 

On  page  31,  line  10,  to  strike  out  "$104,100" 
and  insert  "$109,900". 

On  page  31,  line  12,  after  "Texas"",  to  strike 
cut  "$279,500"   and    insert   "$295,000". 

On  page  31,  line  14,  to  strike  out  "$161,300" 
and  Insert  "$170,250". 

On  page  31,  line  16,  to  strike  out  "$378,000" 
and  Insert  "$399,000". 

On   page  31.   line   18,  after   "Vermont",  to 

strike  out  "$335,000"  and  insert  "$353,600". 

On  page  31,  line  22,  after  '"Washington", 

to  strike  out  "$120,200"  and  insert  "$126,900". 

On  page  31,  line  23.  after  "•Washington", 

to  strike  out  "$393,200"  and  Insert  "$415,050". 

On  page  32,  line  2,  after  "'Washington",  to 

strike  out  "$136,700"  and  insert  "$144,300"". 

On  page  32.  line  4,  after  "Washington",  to 

strike  out  "$6,385,500"  and  insert  $6,857,250". 

On  page  32.  line  6,  to  strike  out  "$426,500" 

and  insert  "$450,200". 

On    page   32.   line   8.   after   "Virginia",   to 

strike  out  "$115,200""  and  insert  "$121,600". 

On   page  32.   line   10,   after  "Virginia",  to 

strike  out  "$159,300"  and  insert  "$168,150". 

On   page  32,  line   12,   after   "Virginia",  to 

strike  out  "$171,200"   and  Insert   "$180,700". 

On  page  32,   line   14,  after   "Virginia",  to 

strike  out  "$157,500"  and  insert  "$166,250", 

On  page  32,  line  16,  after  "West  Virginia", 

to  strike  out  "$232,200"  and  insert  "$245,100". 

On  page  32.  line  18,  after  "West  Virginia", 

to  strike  out  "$129,300"  and  insert  "$136,500". 

On  page  32.  line  20,  after  "Wisconsin",  to 

strike  out  "$152,700"  and  insert  "$161,200". 

On  page  32,  line  22,  to  strike  out  "$113,400"" 

and  insert  "$119,700". 

On  page  32,  line  24.  after  "Wisconsin",  to 
strike  out  "$120,800"  and  insert  "$127,500". 

On  page  33,  line  2,  after  "District  of  Co- 
lumbia", to  strike  out  "$26,027,100"  and  In- 
sert "27,554,050". 

On  page  33,  line  14,  after  the  figures  "$460.- 
000".  to  insert  "and  the  maximum  construc- 
tion' improvement  cost  for  construction  of 
the  border  station  facility  at  Derby  Line, 
Vermont,  provided  in  the  Independent  Of- 
fices Appropriation  Act,  1962,  Is  hereby  in- 
creased by  $183,000". 

On  page  33,  after  line  18,  to  insert: 
"Not  to  exceed  $120,000  heretofore  appro- 
priated under  the  heading  'Construction, 
Public  Buildings  Projects",  in  the  Independ- 
ent Offices  Appropriation  Act,  1963,  may  be 
transferred  to  the  appropriation  for  'Con- 
struction, United  States  Mission  Building, 
New  York,  New  York",  for  the  payment  W 
contractor's  claims." 
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On  page  34,  after  line  2.  to  Insert: 

"SIT«8    AND    EXPKNSrs.    PIBLIC    BflUJINCS 
P«OJlCTS 

"For  on  additional  sunount  for  expense* 
necessaxy  In  connecWon  with  the  construc- 
tion of  public  buildings  projects  not  other- 
wise provided  for.  as  specified  under  this 
head  in  the  Independent  Offices  Appropria- 
tion Acta  of  1959  and  1960  including  prellm- 
Inciry  planning  of  public  buildings  projects 
by  contract  or  otherwise  >33.J0O.00O,  to  re- 
main available  until  expended  " 

On  page  33.  line  7,  after  the  word  "law",  to 
strike  out  "MS.QSO.OOO  '  and  Insert  "$52- 
420,000". 

On  page  35,  line  22.  after  the  word  rec- 
ords," to  strike  out  "114.955,000 "  and  Insert 
•«15,155.000". 

On  page  36,  line  11.  to  strike  out  "$5.- 
465.000"  and  Insert  "$5.765. OOO". 

On  page  37.  at  the  beginning  of  line  4,  to 
strike  out  "•2,875.000"  and  Insert  '^S.OOO.- 
OOO". 

On  page  38,  line  13.  nfter  the  W'>rd  ".Ad- 
ministration", to  strike  out  "11.505.000  '  and 
insert  •'$1,530,000" 

On  page  39,  line  13.  after  the  word  "ex- 
ceed", to  sulke  out  "$19,565,000"  and  insert 
$21,840,000". 

On  page  39,  after  line  17,  Insert: 

"working     CAPFTAL     rt-'NT) 

"To  Increase  the  capital  of  the  working 
capital  fund  establl.^hed  by  the  Act  of  May 
3    1945  (40  US. C   293  i    $100,000  " 

On  page  43,  line  8  after  the  word  "vehi- 
cles", to  Insert  "Including  one  at  not  tn  ex- 
ceed $4,000  and  one  ',  m  line  9.  after  the  word 
"only",  to  strike  out  ■$15,525  000"  and  In.^ert 
"$15,925,000";  and  in  line  12  t<i  strljie  out 
"$3,250,000"'  and  In.sert  $3,500,000". 

On  page  44.  after  line  16.  to  Insert: 

'administrative    expenses,   low   income 
housing    demo.vstrations 

"For  necessary  expenses  in  connection  with 
low  Income  housing  demonstration  projects, 
as  authorized  by  section  207  of  the  Housing 
Act  of  1961.  $50,000  " 

On  page  45.  line  23  after  the  word  "Ad- 
ministration", to  strike  out  "$15  484.000" 
and  Insert  "$16.084  000 

On  page  46.  line  7.  after  the  word  "exceed", 
to  strike  out  "thlrty-six"  and  Insert  "thirty- 
eight",  and  In  line  «  after  the  word  "only", 
to  strike  out  '$25,260,000  "  and  Insert 
$25,710,0OO" 

On  page  46.  after  line  15,  to  Insert 

"national    AERONAfTICS   AND    SPACE 
ADMINISTRATION 

"Research  and  development 
"For  necessary  expenses,  not  otherwise  pro- 
vided for.  Including  research,  development, 
operations,  services,  minor  construction. 
supplies,  materials,  equipment,  maintenance. 
repair,  and  alteration  of  real  and  personal 
property:  and  purchase,  hire,  maintenance, 
and  operation  of  other  than  administrative 
aircraft  necessary  for  the  conduct  and  sup- 
port of  aeronautical  and  space  research  and 
development  activities  of  the  National  .Aero- 
nautics and  Space  .Administration  $4,413- 
594.000,  to  remain  available  until  expended  " 
On  page  47.  after   line  4.  to  Insert: 

"CONSTRUCTION    or   TACILITIES 

For  advance  planning  design  and  con- 
struction of  facilities  for  the  National  Aero- 
nautics and  Space  Administration  and  for 
the  acquisition  or  condemnation  of  real  prop- 
erty, as  authorized  by  law  $262  880.500.  to 
remain  available  until  expended  ' 
On  page  47,  after  line  10,  to  Insert: 

"AOaCINISTRATrVR    OPERATIONS 

"For  necessary  expenses,  not  otherwise 
provided  for,  of  the  operation  of  the  Na- 
tional Aeronautics  and  Space  Administration, 
Including  uniforms  or  allowances  therefor. 
as  authorized  by  the  Act  of  September  1. 
1954.    as    amended    i5    USC     2131 1;    minor 


construction:  supplies  materials,  services, 
and  equipment,  awards,  purchase  or  hire  of 
not  to  exceed  two  aircraft  for  administrative 
use,  maintenance  and  operation  of  admin- 
istrative aircraft,  purchase  and  hire  of  motor 
vehicles  i  Including  purchase  of  not  to  exceed 
eighty-five  passenger  motor  vehicles,  of 
which  forty  shall  be  for  replacement  onlyi; 
and  maintei^.arice.  repair,  and  alteration  of 
real  and  personal  property:  $623  525,500  " 
At  the  top  of  page  48,  to  Insert: 

"GENERAL    PROVISIONS 

On  page  48.  after  line  I    to  insert : 

"Not  to  exceed  5  per  centum  of  any  ap- 
propriation made  available  to  the  National 
Aeronautics  and  Space  Administration  by  this 
Act  may  be  transferred  to  any  other  such 
appropriation." 

On  page  48.  after  line  5.  to  Insert 

"Not  to  exceed  $35,000  of  the  appropria- 
tion 'Administrative  Operations'  In  this  Act 
for  the  National  .Aeronautics  and  Space  Ad- 
ministration shall  be  available  for  scientific 
ro!isultatlons  and  emergency  or  extraordi- 
nary expense,  to  be  expended  upon  the  ap- 
proval or  authority  of  the  Administrator  and 
his  determination  shall  be  final  and  conclu- 
sive." 

On  page  48,  after  line  11,  to  insert: 

"No  part  of  any  appropriation  made  avail- 
able to  the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space 
.Afiminlstr:itlon  by  this  Act  shall  be  used  for 
expenses  of  participating  In  a  manned  lunar 
landing  to  be  carried  out  jointly  by  the 
United  States  and  any  other  country  with- 
out the  consent  of  the  Congress  " 

On  page  49,  line  9  after  "i5  USC  55a  i  ". 
to  Insert  "purchase  of  one  .aircraft,  mainte- 
nance and  op>eratli)n  'of  aircraft;",  and  In 
line  11.  after  the  word  "vehicles"  to  Insert 
"and  aircraft" 

On  page  50,  line  23,  after  "(5  USC.  55a i'. 
to  Insert  "hire  of  motor  vehicles;  ".  and  on 
page  51,  line  2.  after  the  word  "Specialists". 
to  strike  out  "$39,440,000"  and  Insert 
"$40,578,000" 

On  page  51.  line  19.  after  the  word  "serv- 
ice", to  strike  out  "$155,000,000  "  and  Insert 
"$155,250,000", 

On  page  52.  line  8.  after  the  word  "law", 
to  strike  out  "$14,200,000  '  and  Insert  "$14.- 
500,000'. 

On  page  52.  line  12.  after  the  word  "ex- 
pended", to  strike  out  •$36,000,000"  and  In- 
sert ""$38,000,000".  and  In  line  13.  after  the 
Word  ■which".  U.t  strike  out  "$1,170,000"  and 
Insert  "$1. 275.000". 

On  page  54.  line  12.  after  "United  St,ites 
Code",  to  strike  out  ""$34,600,000"'  and  Insert 
"•$39,600,000" 

On  page  55,  line  1,  after  "United  States 
Code",  to  strike  out  "$91,233,000"  and  Insert 
$98.733,0O0". 

On  page  55.  line  15,  after  the  word  "ex- 
penses" to  strike  out  the  comma  and  "but 
not  to  exceed  $257,000,000.".  and  In  line  '24. 
after  the  word  "expenses'",  to  insert  a  colon 
and  'Prortded  furtner.  That.  In  addition,  not 
to  exceed  $200.000  000  of  unobligated  bal- 
ances iif  said  Direct  loans  revolving  fund 
shall  be  available,  during  the  current  fiscal 
year,  for  transfer  to  the  Loan  guaranty  re- 
volving fund  In  such  amount  as  may  be 
necessary  to  provide  for  the  foregoing  ex- 
penses and  the  Administrator  of  Veterans" 
Affairs  shall  not  be  required  to  pay  Interest 
on  amounts  so  transferred  after  the  time  of 
such  transfer  " 

On  page  59,  line  8.  after  the  word  "at",  to 
strike  out  "•$3,670,000""  and  Insert  "$3,825.- 
000" 

On  page  65.  line  21.  after  the  word  "ex- 
ceed", to  strike  out  •$9,000  000""  and  Insert 
'"$10.375. 00<D",  and  on  page  66.  line  6.  after 
the  word  "exceed'^,  to  strike  out  ■$75,000,000"' 
and   Insert  ■$78,750,000  ' 

Mr.  MAGNUSON  Mr  President.  I 
anticipate  that  several  amendments  •ft'ill 
be  ofTered  to  the  bill.    Instead  of  discuss- 


inK  each  item  in  the  bill.  I  suggest  that 
Senators  who  wish  to  ask  questions  about 
items  or  submit  amendments  do  so,  and 
then  as  the  questions  are  asked  and 
amendments  are  offered  they  can  be  con- 
sidered.  I  suggest  that  procedure,  rather 
than  going  through  each  appropriation 
Item  by  it-em,  because  it  would  take  a  long 
time  to  do  so. 

I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Colorado 
who  is  the  ranking  Republican  member 
of  the  committee. 

Mr.  AIXOTT.  Mr.  President.  I  should 
like  to  make  only  a  remark  or  two  on 
the  bill.  First.  I  compliment  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Washington  [Mr. 
M.\r.NrsoN  I  for  the  txcellcnt  work  which 
he  did  on  the  bill.  Undoubtedly  ques- 
tion.s  will  be  asked  about  the  NASA  item, 
as  the  chairman  has  .suggested  Although 
It  is  rather  complicat^^d,  becau.se  of  a 
technicality  in  the  House  of  Repre.senta- 
tive.s.  it  is  neces.sary  that  the  full  au- 
thorization amcjunt  be  included  in  the  bill 
in  order  that  the  whole  sum  may  be  In 
conference. 

There  is  one  point  which  the  chair- 
man of  the  committee  did  not  mention, 
and  which  I  believe  Is  worthy  of  men- 
tion now.  Vov  the  third  year  the  chair- 
man and  the  Senator  from  Colorado  in 
working  on  the  bill  have  made  a  great 
tfTort  to  keep  increased  Government 
employment  dfiwn.  We  have  not  been 
able  to  do  that  completely  but,  if  my 
memory  serves  me  correctly,  the  overall 
increase  in  employment  in  all  of  the 
budgets  covered  by  the  bill,  even  for  such 
departments  as  the  Civil  Service  Com- 
mission, the  Federal  Power  Commission, 
anv  many  others,  which  are  increasing 
their  activities  greatly,  would  be  less 
than  1  percent  in  all  of  tho.se  agencies, 
excluding  NASA,  and  in  that  case  we 
have  no  realistic  way  of  estimating  the 
employment  or  the  increase  in  employ- 
ment. I  am  sure  that  the  chairman  will 
agree. 

Mr  MAGNUSON  Until  the  House 
and  the  Senate  agree  on  a  figure:  then 
we  shall  know. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.     The  Senator  is  correct. 

Mr  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield':' 

Mr  ALLOTT      I  yield 

Mr  MAGNUSON  I  know  of  no  Sen- 
ator who  has  been  more  diligent  in  his 
work  on  this  very  complex  bill  than  the 
Sinator  from  Colorado. 

I  do  not  intend  that  statement  to  be 
m  the  nature  of  an  apology.  But  the 
bill,  involving  26  agencies  of  the  Govern- 
ment, is  a  complex  bill.  Some  are 
.smaller  agencies,  but  they  are  impor- 
tant. The  two  large  agencies  Included 
in  the  bill  are  the  space  agency  and  the 
VA.  which  cost  a  great  deal  of  money. 

Three  years  ago  the  Senator  from 
Colorado  and  other  members  of  the  com- 
mittee, including  the  Senator  from  Mas- 
sachusetts and  the  Senator  from  Okla- 
homa, joined  the  chairman  in  an 
endeavor  to  reduce  Government  employ- 
ment. In  our  sector  of  Government 
appropriations  we  have  done  so.  Last 
year  we  showed  a  decrease.  The  year 
before  we  held  the  number  to  about  the 
same  level.  This  year,  even  with  NASA 
coming  into  the  appropriation,  the  In- 
crease   would    be    le.ss    than    1    percent. 


«^  us  a  record  of  which  I  believe  we 
Th»^  ^  .^.,A     I  hope  we  can  continue 

we  feel  that  a 
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That  li-      ^^ 

^t'^ndSivor,  because  we  leei  uiai  a 
'^  f  many  Government  expenditures 
^  .^uTed  by  the  fact  that  once  a  great 
'iT^ople  are  employed,  they  often 
■"f  Lund  trying  to  find  some  programs 

.rrier  to  keep  themselves  busy. 
"«r  President,  the  agencies  have  done 
.tcellent  work,  even  without  an  increase 
^  cmn  ovment.  The  Senator  from  Colo- 
Si  hisTone  yeoman  work  on  the  bill. 
"^Sfr  ALLOTT.  I  appreciate  the  re- 
-,aric<;  of  the  distinguished  Senator.  We 
h"^.  made  a  special  effort  on  the  bill; 
aid  in  view  of  the  complexity  of  the  bill. 
n^f  only  in  the  sums  appropriated,  but 
"S,  with  respect  to  the  number  of  Gk)v- 
eSnent  employees,  the  bill  which  the 
rommittee  has  reported  is  a  good  bill. 

Those  are  all  the  remarks  that  I  wish 
„  make  at  the  present  time.    I  yield  the 

^'mh  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
Prttident  I  wish  to  lend  my  support  to 
the  independent  offices  appropriation  bill 
as  reported-to  the  Senate  by  the  Appro- 
nnations  Committee,  of  which  I  am  a 
member  I  have  been  particularly  con- 
cerned about  the  across-the-board  re- 
ductions made  by  the  other  body  in  con- 
nruction  funds  for  new  buildings.  There 
are  six  new  p.>st  office  and  Federal  build- 
iiy:s'  slated  for  West  Virginia,  and  they 
are  to  be  built  at  Gassaway.  Summers- 
vtlle,  Glenville.  Pineville.  Parsons,  and 
White  Sulphur  Springs. 

The  best  testimony  for  the  action  of 
the  Senate  committee  in  restoring  5  per- 
cent of  the  funds  was  given  by  Bernard 
L  Boutin.  Administrator  for  the  General 
Services  Administration.    He  said: 

A  redu.  tion  of  10  percent  was  applied  to 
:30  sm.ill  huiUimg  projects  for  which  the 
estimated  improvement  cost  Included  In  the 
GSA  csf.miito  averaged  $20.29  per  square 
.'xit  prnss  area  Actual  experience  In  con- 
struction contract  awards  during  the  past  2 
years  for  five  small  buildings  Indicates  an 
average  cost  of  $22  per  square  foot  gross  area. 
There  h.is  been  a  4-percent  Increase  In  the 
construction  cost  Index  since  early  1963  when 
most  of  the  prospectuses  were  submitted  to 
the  Ci'mmlttees  on  Public  Works. 

Bec;ui.'=r  of  the  continuing  Increase  in  con- 
struction cosus  we  are  employing  various 
cofit  reduction  expedients  through  the  spec- 
iflcatlon  of  cheaper  materials  so  as  to  give 
reason.iblc  assurance  of  construction  capabil- 
ity within  the  estimates  Included  In  the 
GSA  1965  request.  Our  estimates  represent 
the  minimum  requirements  and  because  of 
increasing  costs  we  strongly  recommend  full 
restoration  of  the  reductions. 

The  Senate  Appropriations  Committee 
was  convinced  by  this  reasoning  and  be- 
lieved the  smaller  buildings  could  not  be 
constructed  with  the  reduced  fimds. 

Mr.  President,  these  buildings  are 
sorely  needed  in  West  Virginia  because 
of  the  increasing  activity  of  Federal  of- 
fices in  these  cities.  The  existing  leased 
offices  are  too  small  and  too  costly.  The 
Federal  Government  now  pays  $89,395 
annually  for  the  existing  facilities.  In 
other  words,  the  new  buildings  will  have 
fully  paid  for  themselves  in  less  than  20 
years. 

There  seems  to  be  little  need  to  re- 
count here  the  stimulus  that  will  be 
given  to  a  conununity  by  a  new  Federal 
building.    It  is  great  and  it  is  needed  In 
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six  communities  in  West 
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each  of  the 
Virginia. 

I  wish,  also,  to  commend  the  Appro- 
priations Committee  for  restoring  $38,000 
for  the  remodeling  of  the  Bureau  of 
Mines  Building  at  Mount  Hope.  The 
expansion  will  greatly  assist  the  health 
and  safety  services  of  the  Bureau  to 
serve  the  community. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I  call 
up  amendment  No.  1170  and  ask  that  it 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  Wisconsin  will  be  stated. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  On  page  7. 
imes  7-9.  it  is  proposed  to  strike  out  "in- 
cluding not  to  exceed  $4,300,000  for  sub- 
sidy for  helicopter  operations  during  the 
current  fiscal  year.  $86,124,000,"  and  in- 
sert "$81,824,000". 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  the 
amendment  would  eliminate  the  $4.3  mil- 
lion subsidy  for  heUcopter  servic,e.  Be- 
fore I  discuss  the  amendment,  I  wish  to 
join  my  distinguished  colleague  on  the 
Appropriations  Committee,  the  Senator 
from  Colorado  [Mr.  Allott]  in  com- 
mending the  Senator  from  Washington 

[Mr.  MAGNUSON]. 

The  independent  offices  appropriation 
bill  is  the  most  complex  appropriation 
bill  that  comes  before  the  Senate.  The 
defense  appropriation  bill  is  much  larger. 
of  course,  but  the  pending  bill  involves 
so  many  agencies  that  it  is  extraordinar- 
ily complicated.  Vital  services  are  pro- 
vided in  the  bill.  The  Senator  from 
Washington  and  the  Senator  from  Col- 
orado have  rendered  distinguished  serv- 
ice They  have  devoted  a  great  deal  of 
time  to  the  subject.  Although  my  staff 
and  I  have  gone  over  the  entire  bill  very 
carefully,  we  are  most  impressed  by  the 
excellence  of  the  work  that  has  been 
done  on  it.  I  intend  to  offer  a  few 
amendments.  One  is  an  amendment 
which  would  eliminate  the  helicopter 
subsidy. 

Mr.  President,  there  is  nothing  new 
about  my  proposal.  A  number  of  Sen- 
ators have  been  disturbed  for  a  long  time 
about  this  subsidy  which  we  feel  can 
be  classified  as  an  unnecessary,  wasteful 
frill  if  any  expenditure  of  the  Govern- 
ment can  be  so  called. 

Originally,  before  1954,  the  appropria- 
^on  was  conceived  as  a  subsidy  that. 
would  last  2  or  3  years  for  an  infant  in- 
dustry. It  has  lasted  11  years  and  the 
end  is  nowhere  in  sight.  In  the  1963  re- 
port, as  well  as  very  often  before  that,  we 
tried  to  end  the  subsidy.  We  tried  to  say 
that  in  a  year  or  so  we  would  cut  it  off. 

I  quote  from  page  14  of  the  Independ- 
ent Offices  Appropriation  Conference  Re- 
port of  1963.    That  report  stated: 

The  conferees  agree  that  the  subsidies  for 
helicopters  should  be  ended  shortly,  that  this 
service  should  either  be  made  self-supporting 
or  concluded.  It  is  recommended  that  the 
appropriate  committees  of  the  Congress  give 
their  earnest  consideration  to  this  problem 
in  1963. 


I  recall  very  well,  as  I  am  sure  other 
Senators  do.  the  discussion,  both  in  com- 
mittee and  on  the  floor  last  year,  in  which 
it  was  indicated  that  there  was  every  in- 
tention of  bringing  the  subsidy  at  long 
last  to  a  prompt  close. 


Mr.  President,  the  subsidy  started  as 
a  $2  million  subsidy  to  the  helicopter 
service,  and  it  has  grown  steadily. 

Who  receives  the  benefit  of  the  sub- 
sidy? Only  three  cities— New  York,  Chi- 
cago, and  Los  Angeles. 

Who  receives  the  benefit  among  the 
people  who  live  in  the  cities  or  travel  to 
the  cities?  First,  only  1  in  7  persons  in 
our  population  flies.  I  believe  we  know 
that  in  order  to  fly,  people  generally  must 
have  a  reasonably  good  income.  We  are 
not  subsidizing  those  whose  income  are 
so  low  that  they  need  or  deserve  subsidies 
of  the  kind  proposed.  We  are  subsidiz- 
ing people  who  are  relatively  affluent. 

Furthermore,  only  1  in  20  or  30  per- 
sons flies  regularly,  and  only  1  in  1,000 
ever  uses  a  helicopter  service.  Are  those 
1  in  1,000  poverty  stricken?  J 

Let  us  take  a  look  at  where  the  heli- 
copter service  operates.  In  New  York  it 
operates  primarily  out  of  Wall  Street  and 
goes  from  Wall  Street  to  La  Guardia  and 
Wall  Street  to  the  Kennedy  Internation- 
al Airport.  The  helicopter  service  saves 
travelers  from  20  minutes  to  30  minutes, 
and  that  is  about  it.  I  submit  that  while 
those  who  work  on  Wall  Street  and 
would  like  to  travel  around  the 
countiT  deserve  consideration,  like  every 
other  American  citizen,  that  they  would 
be  among  the  first  to  say  that  this  kind 
of  frill,  this  kind  of  subsidy,  which  is  a 
multimillion  dollar  subsidy,  is  not  justi- 
fied, and  that  people  ought  to  pay  their 
own  way  when  obviously  they  can  af- 
ford to  do  so. 

The  situation  in  Chicago  is  even  less 
justified,  because  in  Chicago  there  is  only 
one  large  airport  that  serves  Chicago.  It 
is  true  that  Midway  has  been  opened  on 
a  very  limited  basis  in  the  past  few 
weeks,  but  we  recognize  that  the  O'Hare 
Airport  in  Chicago,  which  is  one  of  the 
largest  in  the  world,  if  not  the  largest, 
is  all  that  is  necessary  for  the  over- 
whelming majority  of  people  who  travel 
to  Chicago. 

Moreover,  O'Hare  Airport  is  now  serv- 
iced by  a  superb  system  of  freeways  and 
tollways.  so  that  travel  from  O'Hare  to 
downtown  Chicago  takes  about  25  min- 
utes. I  have  taken  it  many  times. 
Wliatever  justification  existed  before, 
when  it  took  an  hour  to  reach  downtown 
Chicago,  has  disappeared. 

As  to  Los  Angeles,  there  is  even  less 
justification.    There  is  only  one  big  in- 
ternational airport  at  Los  Angeles.    It  is 
true  that  there  are  many  minor  airports 
that  people  in  business  fly  to  and  from. 
It  is  convenient  for  them  to  have  heli- 
copter service.    But  there  is  only  one 
airport   that   serves   the    overwhelming 
number  of  people  who  fly  to  Los  Angeles. 
In  all  these  areas,  the  helicopter  serv- 
ice and  the  subsidy  for  it  save  additional 
time  to  air  travelers,  30  minutes  to  a 
maximum  of  1  hour,  and  in  some  cases 
less  than  that.    The  Federal  subsidy  rep- 
resents more  than  half  the  cost  of  that 
service.    So  when  a  person  buys  a  heli- 
copter ticket  in  New  York,  Chicago,  or 
Los  Angeles,   the  Federal  Government 
picks  up  half  the  tab  for  it.    Instead  of 
paying  $9,  he  might  have  to  pay  $18  or 
$20  if  there  were  no  subsidy. 

As  I  have  said,  this  is  a  minor  amend- 
ment in  a  big  bill,  but  as  a  symptom  and 
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as  a  symbol  of  extravaKance  and  waste, 
it  is  a  very  important  symbol. 

Furthermore,  the  ovcrwhclmini?  ma- 
jority of  the  people  do  not  get  the  benefit 
of  this  subsidy.  It  is  confined  to  three 
larger  cities  and  excludes  the  rest  of  the 
country. 

I  hope  the  Senate  will  this  time  recos;- 
nize  the  facts  and  end  this  unjustified 
.-.ubsidy  that  benefits  only  one  in  a  thou- 
sand of  our  people  who  travel — people 
who  can  well  afford  to  pay  for  it. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON  Mr.  President,  the 
Senator  from  Washin.uton  is  in  general 
agreement  with  much  of  what  the  Sen- 
ator from  Wisconsin  has  said  with  re- 
spect to  the  basic  facts  he  has  recited. 
The  helicopter  service  started  as  a  tech- 
nological expermient  in  aviation,  and  has 
made  great  prot;ress 

The  Board,  m  its  wisdom  or  lack  of 
wisdom,  established,  under  the  law,  the 
.service  at  subsidized  rates  It  estab- 
lished this  subsidized  service  in  three  of 
the  major  air  centers  of  the  United 
States.  The  Board  found  that  for  a 
while  perhaps  the  cost  was  greater  than 
anticipated,  or  that  the  use  of  the  serv- 
ice was  not  as  ^reat  as  anticipated,  and 
that  therefore  the  subsidy  would  have  to 
be  greater;  but  the  Board  felt  it  should 
continue  a  worthwhilf  fxperiment  in  the 
field  of  aviation  m  L;ettini^  people  to 
places  they  wish  to  reach  by  air.  The 
committee  has  always  looked  at  this  iU'm 
very  carefully.  It  is  not  a  small  item 
One  of  these  days,  u»'  shall  either  have 
to  eliminate  it  altogether  or  find  that  It  is 
truly  worth  while,  and  extend  it  to  more 
cities. 

I  know  of  no  area  tliat  could  use  heli- 
copter service  to  greater  advantage  than 
the  Puget  Sound  area,  uhere  people  could 
-;o  from  the  airport  to  certain  areas  on 
the  peninsula  in  10  or  15  minutes,  when 
it  would  require  4  or  5  hours  to  reach  by 
automobile  or  by  boat. 

The  Board  stated  tliat  the  House 
amount  of  $3  million  would  not  take  care 
'if  the  three  services,  and  that  the  Board 
had  ordered  subsidy  rat«'s  for  the  tinee 
helicopter  carriers  agi^'resjatint;  $4.3  mil- 
lion a  year,  which  rates  were  determined 
by  the  Board  in  accordance  with  the 
criteria  set  forth  in  section  406  of  the 
Federal  Aviation  Act.  Like  all  other 
subsidy  rates,  the  helicopter  rates,  which 
establish  an  annual  subsidy  of  $800,000 
for  Chicago,  $1.6  million  for  Los  Anyeles, 
and  $L9  million  for  New  York,  are  effec- 
tive for  an  Indefinite  period  into  the 
futiire  and  will  extend  into  fi.scal  year 
1965,  and  beyond,  unless  or  until  chal- 
lenged by  one  or  more  of  the  carriers,  or 
reopened  by  the  Board  on  its  own  initi- 
ative. 

We  have  suggt-sicd  to  the  Board  that, 
on  its  own  initiative,  it  examine  into 
the  question  of  iielicoprer  .service  and 
recommend  that  either  it  be  installed  in 
other  places  that  might  be  worth  while, 
or  eliminated  altogether 

Last  year,  at  the  request  of  the  com- 
mittee, a  task  force  enyjiged  in  a  compre- 
hensive field  analysis  of  helicopter  op- 
erations, which  would,  upon  completion. 
be  carefiilly  considered  by  the  Board  and 
reported  to  the  committee  The  task 
force  concluded  the  field  portion  of  its 


study  late  in  April  1964.  and  its  findings 
were  carefully  considered  by  thi-  Board 
The  two  major  objectivfs  of  the  task 
force  were,  first,  to  apprai.se  helicopter 
services  from  evei-y  vantage  point;  and 
second,  to  assist  in  developing;  a  current 
long-range  subsidy  program  for  helicop- 
ter services.  The  outline  of  such  a  pro- 
gram was  set  forth  in  the  Boards  June 
1963  report  t-o  President  Kennedy,  en- 
titled "Airline  Subsidy  Reduction  Pro- 
gram." In  that  report  it  was  estimated 
that  approximately  $26  million  of  sub- 
sidy would  be  required  to  support  the 
three  currently  subsidized  helicopter 
services  during  the  e-yt-ar  period  from 
fiscal  1963  to  1968.  inclusive,  with  a 
steady  downward  progression  in  the  ag- 
gregate subsidy  payment,  so  that  the 
t  >tal  for  fiscal  1968  would  have  been  re- 
duct^d  to  $3  million.  It  was  noted  that, 
on  the  basis  of  currently  known  facts,  it 
is  believed  that  worthwhile  experimenta- 
tion with  the  three  carriers  in  this  field 
camiot  realistically  be  expected  to  con- 
tinue with  a  subsidy  ags^regating  sub- 
stantially less  than  that  set  forth  in 
the  re{X)rt 

On  that  basis,  and  on  the  basis  that 
the  Board  had  obli^'ated  itself,  the  com- 
mittee recommended  the  minimum 
amount  su;i^;ested 

It  IS  true  that  the  New  York  helicopter 
.service  lands  m  Wall  Street,  but  it  is  not 
true  that  the  service  is  for  the  benefit  of 
those  who  live  in  Wall  Street  Anyone 
can  use  the  service.  I  suspect  that  most 
of  those  who  have  used  the  helicopter 
service  are  travelers.  People  coming 
from  Europe  to  Kennedy  Aiqwrt  use  the 
helicopter  service  back  and  forth,  to  get 
to  and  from  New  York.  Then  they  may 
u,->e  tlie  subway  to  get  where  they  are 
going,  There  is  the  biggest  air  traffic  in 
the  world  there  The  helicopters  happen 
to  land  in  Wa.ll  Street  because  It  is  the 
only  really  open  area  that  has  proved  to 
be  safe 

I  had  occasion  to  go  uii  there  about 
a  month  ago  with  the  President  of  the 
United  States  We  took  a  helicopter 
from  Kennedy  Airport.  We  were  ijoina; 
to  Connecticut,  but  had  to  land  in  Wall 
Street,  and  then  take  automobiles  to  go 
through  New  York.  So  although  Wall 
Street  is  a  bad  name,  it  has  not  much 
to  do  with  the  helicopter  service  I  doubt 
that  it  is  used  very  much  by  people  who 
are  on  Wall  Street.  It  is  used  by 
travelers. 

Mr.  JAVns  Mr.  President  will  the 
Senator  yield'' 

Mr  MAGNU.'^^ON  I  wish  to  complete 
my  statement     Then  I  will  yield. 

The  Senator  from  Wisconsin  is  cor- 
rect I  have  discuss«xl  this  subject  with 
the  Senator  from  Colorado.  Perhaps 
helicopter  service  is  to  become  a  part  of 
the  integrated  service  furnished  by  air- 
lines. Perhaps  an  airline  will  add  lieli- 
copters  to  its  fieet  of  airships,  of  which 
It  has  many  Perhaps,  for  example, 
when  an  airplane  lands  at  the  Seattle 
Airport,  it  will  furnish  helicopter  ser\'ice 
so  that  pa.s.senu.'ers  can  complete  their 
travel  bv  air  traiis|X)i*tation. 

That  would  put  it  in  the  general  sub- 
.■>idy  with  local  .service  transport  atrlme.s 
which  now  serve  6.57  cities  in  the  UniU^d 
States     That  may  be  necessary      It  was 
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started  as  an  experiment.  Helicopter 
services  have  greatly  advanced,  i  can 
remember  the  time  when  the  Secret  Sem 
ice  Would  not  allow  the  President  of  the 
United  States  to  get  into  a  helicopter 
Now  helicopters  are  used  every  day  by 
anyone  and  everyone,  even  by  those  who 
require  maximum  security.  Great  ad- 
vances have  been  made.  They  have  a 
future  in  local  transport  sy.stems  in  the 
United  States,  even  in  urban  tran.sporta- 
tion.  On  that  basis  we  should  l'o  ahead 
It  is  easy  to  pick  out  New  York.  Chicago 
and  Los  Angeles.  However,  it  must  be 
remembered  that  we  made  the  start  at 
the  three  great  areas  of  air  transporta- 
tion, to  see  how  the  service  would  work 

I  agree  with  the  Senator  from  Wiscon- 
sin that  probably  these  lines  ought  to 
charge  more.  I  have  suutiested.  as  has 
the  Senator  from  Colorado,  that  more  be 
charged  for  the  postal  service.  The  sub- 
sidy change  would  be  much  lower  if  the 
post  office  would  pay  the  helicopter  op- 
erators a  reasonable  rate.  They  hau! 
all  kinds  of  mail.  The  great  bulk  of 
their  service  is  haulint,'  airmail  between 
airports.  If  the  post  office  would  pay  the 
helicopter  operatois  what  they  normally 
pay  for  contractual  services,  tlie  subsidy 
would  not  have  to  be  as  large  as  it  is. 
For  some  reason  or  other  the  post  office 
pays  so  much  per  ton.  rather  than 
pound. 

The  Senator  from  Colorado  and  I  asree 
that  there  is  ample  engineering;  proof. 
by  people  who  are  objective,  that  the 
operating  costs  will  be  much  lower  in  the 
future.  In  other  words,  we  have  reached 
a  plateau.  We  have  high  hopes  that  costs 
will  contituie  to  ^o  down.  If  the  Post 
Office  Department  would  pay  regular 
rates  for  hauliim  the  mail,  the 
could  be  much  lower. 

I  wished  to  make  this  explanation,  be- 
cause in  some  respects  I  agree  with  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin.  However,  we 
had  a  job  to  do.  As  a  lawyer.  I  believe 
that  tlie  carriers  people  could  go  into 
court  if  they  wished  to  do  so  under  their 
certificate,  and  the  Court  of  Claims  would 
allow  the  amount  they  are  entitled  to. 
because  they  hold  a  certificate  from  a 
Federal  agency. 

Mr  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  although 
I  am  from  New  York.  I  am  sympathetic 
with  the  position  of  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin.  I  can  underst-and  perfectly 
how  he  feels  He  has  raised  this  ques- 
tion upon  several  occasions.  Raising 
such  questions  creates  a  serious  con- 
sciousness of  Fedt  ral  expenditure  policy 
and  facilitat^'s  an  accountmu  of  the  op- 
erations of  our  Government  The  Sena- 
tor from  Washington  ;  Mr.  M.acnusonI 
has  pointed  out  that  many  improre- 
ments  have  been  made  in  helicopter 
services  Wliat  I  would  like  to  say 
deals  with  two  fundamentals  First.  I 
point  out  that  the  Wall  Street  stop  is  only 
one  of  the  stops  u.sed  by  the  helicopter 
service  in  New  York.  Tht>  major  service 
is  between  Newark  and  Kennedy  Inter- 
national Airports  That  is  because  they 
are  so  far  apart  Because  of  the  trafQc 
density,  a  2 '--hour  trip  by  automobile 
IS  necessary,  even  though  on  the  map  the 
distance  appears  to  be  quite  short. 

The  real  justification  for  the  helicop- 
ter subsidy   is  the   knowledge   we  gain 
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f«Mn  commercial  operation  of  an  impor- 

ir  means  of   transportation.     As  we 

n  know    transportation  is  one  of  the 

lly  critical   problems  of  our  Nation 

onrf  our  world. 

T  see  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey 
,Mr  Williams!  in  the  Chamber.  Re- 
l^tlv  the  Senate  passed  the  mass  trans- 
S  tation  bill,  of  which  he  was  in 
Jharce  on  the  floor.  He  is  very  much 
aware  of  these  complex  problems.  A 
rpmarkable  breakthrough  has  been  made 
with  helicopU-r  transportation.  Today 
the  helicopter  performs  an  essential  role 
in  military   air-ground   support   opera- 

^^"^The  helicopter  operators  claim— and 
I  believe  lustly  so— that  a  great  deal  of 
what  was  learned  about  fuel  economy, 
operational  safety,  and  technical  opera- 
tions in  the  daily  attrition  of  commercial 
operation  has  been  extremely  valuable  to 
the  military  forces.  Its  value  has  been 
esumated  at  $70  million  as  against  the 
total  subsidy  of  $46  million. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  JAVITS.    I  yield. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Is  it  not  true  that 
the  commercial  helicopter  service  at 
New  York.  Chicago,  and  Los  Angeles,  is 
only  a  part  of  the  commercial  helicopter 
operation?  There  is  also  a  helicopter  op- 
eration in  San  Francisco,  which  is  a  sub- 
stantial operation,  and  it  has  been  op- 
erated without  any  subsidy.  The  same 
is  true  of  other  cities,  including  Mil- 
waukee. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  would  challenge  the 
Senator's  u.se  of  the  word  "substantial." 
In  order  to  uain  some  real  experience  in 
this  field  It  is  necessaiy  to  have  daily 
service,  with  the  attrition  that  is  in- 
volved. 

I  heard  the  Senator  speak  about  the 
subsidy.  The  important  difference  is 
that  these  operators  are  losing  money. 
In  New  York  a  major  company  lost  three- 
quarters  of  a  million  dollars.  They  want 
to  be  .self-sufficient.  They  have  suc- 
ceeded in  selling  half  of  their  public  of- 
fennt:  of  debentures,  made  in  order  to 
raise  capital,  and  they  are  going  ahead  in 
a  determined  way.  What  happens  here 
today  will  determine  whether  they  can 
continue  to  formulate  their  plans  for  the 
future.  What  I  like  about  the  situation 
today  is  that  the  CAB  apparently  believes 
that  the  subsidy  may  be  able  to  end  after 
a  5-year  period.  This  period  is  described 
at  page  1019  of  the  record  of  hearings  of 
the  subcommittee.  This  provides,  at 
long  last,  a  definite  commitment  on  this 
situation.  For  myself,  without  being 
parochial  about  New  York.  I  believe  that 
the  judgment  of  the  committee  and  the 
judgment  of  the  CAB  is  that  the  evidence 
shows  a  breakthrough  in  this  form  of 
transportation. 

The  proposal  before  us  stands  up  in 
terms  of  national  interest.  I  appreciate 
the  ix)sition  of  the  Senator  from  Wiscon- 
sin. He  goads  us  on;  he  stirs  us  up. 
However.  I  believe  the  case  the  commit- 
tee has  made  justifies  the  continuance 
of  the  present  subsidy.  The  matter  has 
received  serious  consideration  by  the  Ap- 
propriations Committee. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  understand  that 
the  leadership  wishes  to  discuss  another 
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subject.    Therefore,  I  shall  not  reply  to 
the  Senator  from  New  York  at  this  time. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  the 
question  has  been  raised  that  this  service 
involves  only  three  metropolitan  centers. 
It  is  not  a  question  of  the  center  that  is 
involved;  it  is  a  question  of  where  the 
need  exists.  In  Chicago,  Midway  Airport 
has  been  deactivated.  That  was  done 
some  years  back.  Now  the  heavy  traffic 
load  at  O'Hare  Airport  is  such  that  Mid- 
way has  been  reactivated. 

Helicopter  service  is  almost  an  indis- 
pensable service  in  getting  people  back 
and  forth  between  these  two  airports. 
We  have  saved  enough  on  military  costs 
to  ofEset  what  is  involved.  If  we  reduce 
the  amount  in  the  bill  we  shall  not  only 
cripple  the  service,  but  come  close  to 
killing  it. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  And  the  operators  will 
be  put  in  a  position  in  which  they  can 
never  become  self-sufficient. 


CALL  OF  THE  ROLL 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum.  This 
will  be  a  live  quorum. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore.   The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll  and 
the  following  Senators  answered  to  their 
names: 
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Aiken 

Hickenlooper 

Mimdt 

Allott 

Hill 

Muskle 

Bartlett 

Holland 

Nelson 

Bayh 

Hruska 

Ncuberger 

Beall 

Humphrey 

Pastore 

Bennett 

Iiiouye 

Pear.'?oa 

Bible 

Jackson 

Pell 

Boggs 

Javlts 

Proiity 

Burdlck 

Johnston 

Proxmlre 

Byrd.  W.  Va. 

Jordan.  NO. 

Randolph 

Carlson 

Jordan. Idaho 

Rlbicoff 

Case 

Keating 

Robertson 

Church 

Jtuchel 
TOiusche 

Russell 

Clark 

Saltonstall 

Cooper 

Long.  Mo. 

Scott 

Cotton 

Long,  La. 

Simpson 

Curtis 

Magnuson 

Smathers 

Dlrksen 

Mansfield 

Smith 

Dodd 

McCarthy 

Sparkman 

Domlnlck 

McClellan 

Stennis 

Douglas 

McGee 

Symington 

Eastland 

McGovern 

Thurmond 

EUender 

Mclntyre 

Tower 

Ervln 

McNamara 

Walters 

Fong 

Mechem 

Williams,  N  J. 

Fulbrlght 

Metcalf 

Williams.  Del. 

Gore 

Miller 

Yarborough 

Qruenlng 

Monroney 

Young.  N.  Dak. 

Hart 

Morse 

Young,  Ohio 

Hartke 

Morton      i 

Hayden 

Moss 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  Maryland  [Mr.  Brew- 
ster], the  Senator  from  Virginia  [Mr. 
Byrd],  and  the  Senator  from  Georgia 
[Mr.  Talmadge]  are  absent  on  official 
business. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Nevada  [Mr.  Cannon]  and  the  Senator 
from  Oklahoma  (Mr.  Edmondson]  are 
necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Kennedy]  and 
the  Senator  from  New  Mexico  [Mr.  An- 
derson] are  absent  because  of  illness. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Arizona  [Mr.  Gold  water] 
is  necessarily  absent. 

The  ACTTNQ  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore (Mr.  Metcalf  In  the  chair).  A 
quorum  is  present. 


send  to  the  desk  the  certificate  of  ap- 
pointment of  the  Senator-designate  from 
California,  and  ask  that  it  be  read. 

The  certificate  of  apf^ointment  was 
read,  and  ordered  to  be  placed  on  file, 
as  follows: 

Executive    Department,    State    of   Califor- 
nia— Certificate  of  Appointment 
To    the   President    of   the    Senate   of   the 
United  States: 
This   is   to   certify   that,   pursuant  to  the 
power  vested  in  me  by  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States  and  the  laws  of  the  State 
of  California,  I,  Edmund  G.  Brown,  the  Gov- 
ernor of  said  State,  do  hereby  appoint  Pierre 
Emll   George   Salinger  a   Senator   from   said 
SUte  to  represent  said  State  in  the  Senate  of 
the  United  States  until  the  vacancy  therein, 
caused  by  the  death  of  Clair  Engle,  Is  filled 
by  election  as  provided  by  law. 

Witness:  His  excellency  our  Governor,  and 
seal  hereto  affixed  at  Sacramento,  Calif.,  this 
4th  day  of  August,  In  the  year  of  our  Lord 
1964. 
By  the  Governor :  i 

Edmund   G.    Brown, 
Governor  of  the  State  of  California. 
Frank   M.   Jordan, 

Secretary  of  State. 
By     Walter  C.  Stutler, 
Assista7it  Secretary  of  State. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  a  par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore.    The    Senator    from    Illinois    will 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I 
assume  that  under  the  rules  of  the  Sen- 
ate, and  under  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States,  the  certificate  of  appoint- 
ment is  subject  to  challenge. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  certificate  of  appointment  is 
in  the  form  required  by  the  rules  of 
the  Senate. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
speaking  now  as  to  the  validity  of  the 
certificate  of  appointment. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator  from  Illinois  will 
have  to  make  a  specific  challenge.  The 
Chair  cannot  rule  until  that  is  done. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  That  I  shall  do,  but 
I  am  only  asking  whether  this  is  the  ap- 
propriate time  to  do  so. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. If  the  Senator  from  Illinois  wishes 
to  challenge  the  validity  of  the  certificate 
of  appointment,  this  is  the  appropriate 
time. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  at  the 
request  of  quite  a  number  of  citizens  in 
California,  including  the  Republican 
candidate  for  U.S.  Senator,  Mr.  George 
Murphy,  I  have  been  requested  to  pro- 
test the  validity  of  the  certificate  of  ap- 
pointment which  is  now  being  submitted 
on  behalf  of  the  appointee  who  would 
presently  present  himself  to  take  the 
oath  as  a  Senator  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  President,  in  so  doing,  I  should 
emphasize  the  fact  that  this  in  no  way 
involves  the  acceptability  or  character 
of  the  appointee.  This  challenge  goes 
clearly  to  the  question  of  the  legality  of 
the  certificate  of  appointment  by  the 
Governor  of  California.  I  wish  to  em- 
phasize that,  so  that  there  can  be  no 
question  about  it. 
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There  are  some  telegrams  that  per- 
haps I  should  read  into  the  Record. 
The  first  one  was  sent  to  the  Senator 
from  Washington  I  Mr  MagnusonI  I  be- 
lieve mainly  because  of  the  statement 
which  was  made  and  published  m  the 
newspapers  of  California. 

I  hold  a  telegram  in  my  hand  from  Mr 
George   Murphy.     With   the    ptrmission 
of  the  Senator  from  Washington   iMr. 
Magnuson)    I    shall    read    it    Into    the 
Record  : 

Senator  Warren  M.^gnuson. 
Democrat,  Wash.ington.  DC 

Mt  Dzar  Senator  You  have  been  quoted 
in  the  Lo«  Angeles  Times  as  stating  that  the 
California  election  laws  do  nut  apply  in  the 
C£ise  of  Pierre  Salinger  and  that  the  Senate  is 
vested  with  the  sole  rit;ht  of  passing  on  the 
qualifications  of  its  Mpmbers,  you  are  of 
course  exactly  right  The  case  In  point  how- 
ever does  not  deal  with  the  seating  of  Sena- 
tor. It  deals  with  the  appointment  of  a 
qualified  elector  "f  the  State  of  Californl.i 
to  fulfill  the  unexpired  term  of  Senator 
Engle.  This  Is  not  a  question  of  the  ac- 
ceptability of  an  elected  Senator  This  Is  a 
question  which  has  to  du  with  the  appoint- 
ment by  the  Governor  • 'f  California  which 
mo6t  definitely  is  controlled  by  the  election 
code  of  the  State  I  bring  this  to  your  at- 
tention not  only  as  a  candidate  for  the  U  S 
Senate  but  as  a  citizen  of  California  who 
Intends  to  see  that  the  laws  of  our  State  are 
upheld  I  am  sure  th.it  some  of  the  con- 
fusion in  this  Incident  wai.  the  cause  of  your 
statement  and  I  am  sending  you  this  infor- 
mation merely  to  clear  up  what  I  am  sure 
was  a  misunderstanding 

George  Mirphy 

Mr.  President.  I  feel  impelled  as  a  mat- 
ter of  duty  to  chalU-age  and  to  pursue 
this  matter — not  at  undue  length  be- 
cause of  what  has  happened,  and  I  am 
sure  it  has  happened,  in  the  State  of 
California  this  morning— and  I  read  a 
telegrram.  also  from  Mr  George  Murphy. 
addressed  to  me ; 

Senator  Everett  Dirksen. 
Washington,  D  C 

Democrats.  Republicans,  and  independents 
alike  throughout  California  have  urged  me 
to  pur«ue  the  legal  and  constitutional  ques- 
tions raised  by  Governor  Browns  latently 
political  appointment  of  Mr.  Salinger,  a 
resident  of  Virginia,  to  the  U  S  Senate  from 
California.  I  am  doing  Just  that.  Wednes- 
day morning,  prior  to  Mr  Salinger's  swear- 
Ing-ln  ceremonies  In  Washington,  a  respected 
and  distinguished  Los  Angeles  law  firm  of 
Gibson.  Ehin  &  Crutcher  will  file  a  petition 
for  a  writ  of  mandate  This  action  requests 
the  superior  court  to  order  the  Governor  to 
vacate,  annul,  set  aside,  and  recall  the  Sen- 
ate appointment  of  Mr  Salinger  on  the 
grounds  that  it  Is  illegal  according  to  the 
California  elections  cixle  We  anticipate  the 
matter  will  be  heard  on  or  about  August 
17.  1964.  Out  law  clearly,  specifically,  ajid 
rightfully  stales  that  the  Governor  cannot 
appoint  a  man  to  the  U  3  Senate  from  Cali- 
fornia who  has  not  been  a  resident  of  this 
State  for  at  least  1  year  Let  there  be  no 
confusion  on  this  action  This  has  no  rela- 
tion to  the  previous  legal  question  which 
arose  when  many  citizens  protested  Mr  Sal- 
inger's original  move  to  have  his  name  on  the 
primary  ballot  This  is  an  entirely  separate 
legal  problem.  As  a  resident  of  California 
I  am  concerned  that  the  Governor  has  Ig- 
nored both  ethics  and  law  to  appoint  Mr 
Salinger,  a  man  who  has  not  lived,  voted,  or 
paid  taxes  in  California  for  nearly  10  years 

George  Mtrpht 

Bilr.  President.  I  now  read  Into  the 
Record  a  telegram  from  the  law  firm  of 
Gibson,    Dun    &    Crutcher,    attorneys 


for  George  Murphy     This  is  addressed  to 
me     It  reads  as  follows; 

At  the  reqiifst  I'f  G»'orge  Murphy,  we  lue 
preparing  and  will  nie  at  8  a  m  Pdt  to- 
morrow in  I.oa  Ani?eles  County.  Calif  ,  Su- 
perior Court  petition  .-f  George  Murphy  for 
writ  of  miindate  directing  the  Governor  ft 
California  to  vfu'.ite.  .miiul,  set  iuslde.  and 
recall  the  purported  appointment  tif  IMerre 
Salinger  to  the  U  S  .Senate  and  the  purported 
commission  gr;inted  to  him  this  date  upon 
the  ground  that  said  acts  of  the  Governor 
contravene  the  provisions  of  the  17th  amend- 
ment to  the  US.  Constitution  and  of  the 
applicable  provisions  of  the  California  stat- 
utes adopted  pursuant  thereto.  Concur- 
rently there  will  be  ttled  a  notice  of  Mr 
Murphy's  intention  to  apply  to  the  court 
f.>r  the  issuance  of  such  writ  at  9  30  am 
Pdt  .  on  August  17.  1964,  In  department  65 
of  said  court  Copies  of  these  documents  will 
be  mailed  to  you  tonight  airmail  special  de- 
livery 

Gibson,  Dun  &  Crutcher 
Attorneys  for  Geurge  Murphy. 

Mr  President,  I  also  read  Into  the 
Record  a  similar  telegram  that  has  been 
addressed  to  me.    It  reads  as  follows: 

At  the  request  of  George  Murphy,  we  will 
file  at  8  am  P  d  t  ,  tomorrow  In  Los  Angeles 
County,  Calif  ,  Superior  Court  petition  of 
George  Murphy  for  writ  of  mandate  direct- 
ing the  Governor  of  California  to  vacate 
annul,  set  aside,  and  recall  the  purported 
appointment  of  Pierre  Salinger  to  the  U  S 
Senate  and  the  purported  commission 
granted  to  him  this  date,  upon  the  ground 
that  said  acts  of  the  Governor  contr.tvene  the 
provisions  of  the  17th  amendment  to  the 
U.S.  Constitution  and  of  the  applicable  pro- 
visions of  the  California  statutes  adopted 
pursuant  thereto  Concurrently  there  will 
be  tiled  a  notice  of  Mr  Murphy's  Intention 
to  apply  to  the  court  fur  the  Issuance  of  such 
writ  at  9  30  am  Pdt,  on  August  17,  1964. 
m  department  65  of  said  court.  Copies  of 
these  d'HTumeni^  will  be  mailed  to  you  to- 
night airmail  s;>eclal  delivery 

OvniToN.  Lyman  &  Pri.vce. 
Attorneys  for^eorge  Murphy 

I  have  before  me  a  number  of  tele- 
grams from  citi/ens  of  California,  pro- 
testing the  appointment  on  the  ground 
that  It  IS  not  valid  under  California  law. 
Only  one  issue  i.^  involved.  It  is  not  the 
character  of  the  appointee.  It  is  not  his 
acceptability  Nothing  personal  is  in- 
volved. 

First,  It  IS  a  clear  and  patent  fact  that 
section  25001  of  the  California  Code  is 
as  clear  as  crystal  that  an  appointee  by 
the  Governor  must  be  an  elector.  Any- 
one who  wants  to  take  the  trouble  can 
verify  it  If  he  pleases,  or  I  can  read  the 
provision.    I  have  the  section  before  me. 

Second,  article  2,  .section  1  of  the  Cali- 
fornia  Code   provides   that   any   elector 
must  be  a  resident  for  1  year  before  the 
day  of  election." 

I  believe  it  is  quite  generally  conceded 
that  the  appointee  who  will  be  pre.sented 
to  the  bar  of  the  Senate  was  not  a  resi- 
dent of  California  for  a  period  of  1  year. 
Therefore,  under  the  code  definition  he 
does  not  qualify  as  an  elector  as  defined 
by  the  California  Code  By  way  of  Jus- 
tification for  the  acceptance  of  this  cer- 
tificate and  the  approval  of  the  nominee 
or  appointee,  so  that  he  can  take  his  .seat, 
there  is  reference  to  article  I.  section  2 
of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States. 

The  pertinent  language  there  is  this: 

No  person  shall  be  a  Senator  •  •  •  who 
shall  not.  when  elected,  be  an  Inhabitant  of 
that  State  for  which  he  shall  be  ch>>«en 


If  that  Is  all  they  were  relying  upm  t 
do  not  believe  one  could  make  a^L 
The  word  "inhabitant"  might  i^l 
someone  who  has  probably  lived  thenef^ 
a  day,  a  week,  a  month,  or  a  longer  period 
of  time.  But  there  is  another  provision 
of  the  Constitution  that  has  a  very  ex. 
plicit  bearing  on  the  matter.  I  refer  to 
the  17th  amendment. 

It  provides  as  follows: 

The  legislature  of  any  State  mriy  empowtr 
the  exe<^-utlve  thereof  to  make  temporary  tn. 
pointment  until  the  pei>ple  till  the  vacancy 
by  election  as  the  leRLslaiure  nmy  direct 

There  Is  no  inherent  power  as  such  to 
rn  tlte  an  appointment  by  the  Oi.vernor  un- 
less  that  authority  Is  conferred  I  believe  in 
the  State  of  Wisconsin  and  I  am  not  ab- 
solutely sure  about  It-  an  appointment  can 
actually  not  be  ni.ide  But  when  the  legij. 
lature  provides  tliat  the  Ciovrrnor  can  make 
a  temporary  appointment  to  fill  a  vacancy  in 
the  Senate,  tiien  of  course  the  power  of  thf 
legislature  comes  into  play  The  legislature 
can  grant  tlie  power.  It  can  withhold  the 
power  It  can  destroy  the  power  And  the 
Go\ernor  would  then  be  powerless  to  make 
any  appointment  whatsoever 

So  the  Constitution,  through  the  17th 
amendment,  clearly  recognizes  that  the 
legislature  of  a  State  can  prescribe  a 
condition  under  which  an  appointment 
can  be  made  and  cjnsidered  by  the  Sen- 
ate of  the  United  States.  The  legislature 
has  so  empow  ered  the  Governor.  It  has 
prescribed  that  the  appointee  be  "an 
elector."  The  legislature  has  defined  an 
elector  as  one  who  has  resided  in  the 
State  for  a  period  of  1  year  before  elec- 
tion. That  is  the  basis  for  the  writ  of 
mandate — in  other  jurisdictions  known 
iis  a  writ  of  mandamus — that  is  filed  In 
the  Superior  Court  of  Los  Antieles  Coun- 
ty. That  obviously  places  this  certificate 
in  issue  The  matter  ou^ht  to  be  then 
resolved  accordingly. 

Under  rule  VI  of  the  Standing  Rules 
of  the  Senate,  an  acceptable  form  is  pro- 
vided; 

cehtificatt:   of   appointment 
To  the  President  of  the  Senate  of  the  United 
State:^ 

This  Is  to  certify  that,  pursuant  to  the 
power  vested  In  me  by  the  Constitution  o.' 
the  United  States  and  the  laws  of  the  Sum 
of— 

Then  the  Governor  signs  the  certifi- 
cate. 

In  the  form  that  we  use  to  be  pre- 
sented in  the  case  of  any  appointee,  there 
is  a  clear  reference  to  the  fact  that  the 
Governor  relics  not  merely  on  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States,  but  also 
upon  the  laws  of  the  State  as  well. 

The  law  of  California  Is  abundantly 
clear  The  Governor  can  only  appoint 
an  elector.  The  code  defines  an  elector 
as  one  who  has  resided  In  the  State  for 
a  year  The  person  who  presents  himseU 
to  the  bar  of  the  Senate  for  the  oath  hw 
concededly  not  been  a  resident  of  the 
State  of  California  for  a  year.  So  by  vir- 
tue of  the  17th  amendment,  by  virtue  of 
the  California  code,  by  virtue  of  the  re- 
quirement in  rule  "Vri  of  the  rules  of  the 
Senate  with  respect  to  the  certificate,  by 
virtue  of  the  action  filed  this  morning  in 
the  Los  Angeles  Superior  Court,  and  al. 
other  considerations  that  are  involved.  I 
feel  that  It  is  Incumbent  upon  me.  as  the 
minority  leader,  to  move  that  the  »P 
pointment  be  referred  to  the  Committee 
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Rules  and  Administration,  and  that 
Se  committee  be  instructed  to  report 
J^v  at  some  ascertained  date.  At  this 
polrit  I  think  I  ought  to  query  the  major- 

'^  We  have  been  discussing  the  question 
f  fixing  a  day  when  the  subject  might 
Z  reported  back  to  the  Senate.  So  far 
Z  I  am  concerned,  a  week  would  be  suf- 
Sient  My  o"ly  difficulty  is  that  the 
miestion  has  been  set  down  for  hearing 
nn  the  merits— or  at  least  that  will  be 
the  request— on  August  17.  which  is  more 
than  a  week  hence.  It  would  require  13 
davs  I  suppose,  to  meet  that  time  sched- 
ule' because  there  will  be  a  resolution  of 
the  case  on  its  merits  in  the  courts  of 
California.  I  must  present  the  question 
to  the  majority  leader,  because  I  can- 
not quite  determine  whether  or  not  we 
could  refer  the  question  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Rules  and  Administration  for  only 
8  week  and  still  satisfy  all  the  require- 
ments and  considerations  involved.  The 
situation  offers  me  difficulty.  So  I  first 
wish  to  submit  the  question  to  the  ma- 
jority leader. 

Obviously  and  properly  the  majority 
leader  will  offer  a  substitute  motion  for 
the  motion  that  I  have  presented.  While 
I  have  not  seen  the  substitute,  I  would 
have  to  presume  from  past  experience 
that  the  majority  leader  would  ask  that 
the  appointee  be  allowed  to  take  the  oath 
and  to  take  his  seat  in  the  Senate  with- 
out prejudice,  then  sending  the  question 
to  the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Admin- 
istration. But  once  it  is  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Rules  and  Administra- 
tion, without  it  having  been  resolved  in 
the  courts  of  California,  and  without  It 
having  been  resolved  by  proper  investi- 
gation and  report  by  the  Committee  on 
Rules  and  Administration,  I  think  the 
case  would  be  closed. 

I  believe  that  my  original  motion 
ought  to  prevail,  in  view  of  the  fact  that 
litigation  In  California  is  pending.  We 
cannot  blink  at  that. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
realize  the  position  in  which  the  distin- 
guished minority  leader  finds  himself.  I 
sympathize  with  him.  I  know  there  Is 
nothing  personally  involved;  and  were 
I  In  hfs  position,  I  would  act  In  exactly 
the  same  circumstances. 

But  I  believe  there  is  another  side  to 
this  picture  which  ought  to  be  brought 
to  the  attention  of  the  Senate  before  I 
offer  my  substitute. 

Acting  under  the  authority  vested  in 
him  by  the  laws  of  CaUfornia,  Elections 
Code,  division  13,  chapter  1,  section 
25001.  Gov.  Edmund  (Pat)  Brown  has 
appointed  Pierre  Salinger  to  fill  the  un- 
expired term  of  the  late  Senator  Clair 
Engle. 

Pierre  Salinger  was  determined  to  be 
qualified  for  nomination  to  the  office  of 
U.S.  Senator  in  the  California  primary 
election  of  June  2,  1964,  and  was  vic- 
torious in  that  election. 

A  question  has  been  raised  with  re- 
spect to  Mr.  Salinger's  qualifications  as 
an  elector  under  the  laws  of  California. 
Article  2.  section  1  of  the  California 
Constitution  states,  among  other  things. 
that  citizens  having  the  right  to  vote  in 
California  shall  have  been  residents  of 
that  State  for  the  period  of  1  year  next 


preceding  the  date  of  the  election.  On 
the  basis  of  that  provision,  Mr.  Salin- 
ger's appointment  to  the  Senate  has 
been  challenged. 

Division  1,  chapter  4  of  the  elections 
code  pertaining  to  new  residents  of  Cal- 
ifornia provides  in  section  751  that  a 
person  who  has  been  a  resident  of  the 
State  for  at  least  54  days  but  less  than 
1  year  prior  to  the  date  of  the  general 
election  at  which  presidential  electors 
are  to  be  selected,  shall  be  entitled  to 
vote  for  presidential  electors  at  that 
election  but  for  no  other  offices. 

Thus,  under  that  section,  Pierre  Sal- 
inger is  a  qualified  elector,  at  least  for 
the  offices  of  President  and  Vice  Pres- 
ident, and  meets  the  qualification  re- 
quirements of  section  25001  of  the  elec- 
tion laws  under  which  he  has  been  ap- 
pointed. 

These  arguments  are  of  minor  sig- 
nificance however,  because  the  Consti- 
tution of  the  United  States  sets  forth 
in  crystal  clear  language  in  article  I.  sec- 
tion 5,  that  each  House  shall  be  the 
judge  of  the  elections,  returns  and  qual- 
ifications of  its  own  Members. 

The  U.S.  Constitution  further  states 
in  equally  clear  language  in  article  I. 
section  3,  that  no  person  shall  be  a  Sen- 
ator who  shall  not  have  attained  to  the 
age  of  30  years,  and  been  9  years  a  cit- 
izen of  the  United  States,  and  who  shall 
not,  when  elected,  be  an  inhabitant  of 
that  State  for  which  he  shall  be  chosen. 
Pierre  Salinger  is  a  native  born  citizen 
of  the  United  States,  is  more  than  30 
years  of  age.  and  is  an  inhabitant  of 
the  State  of  California.  In  the  entire 
history  of  the  Senate  there  has  been 
general  acknowledgement  that  States 
cannot  impose  additional  qualifications 
for  candidates  for  the  U.S.  Senate  other 
than  those  set  forth  in  the  U.S.  Con- 
stitution. The  same  is  true  as  respects 
qualifications  for  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. 

Constitutional  authorities  have  con- 
sistently held  that  no  State  may  add  to 
or  detract  from  the  qualifications  pre- 
scribed In  the  U.S.  Constitution,  for  Sen- 
ators and  Congressmen. 

Any  provision  in  the  California  statute 
respecting  the  appointment  of  an  "elec- 
tor" to  fill  a  vacancy  in  the  Senate  from 
that  State  would  have  to  be  tested 
against  the  qualifications  as  set  forth 
In  article  I,  section  3,  clause  3  of  the 
Constitution  as  being  added  qualifica- 
tions. 

There  would  appear  to  be  no  doubt 
that  Pierre  Salinger  meets  the  qualifica- 
tions for  the  U.S.  Senate  as  defined  by 
the  Constitution,  and  having  presented 
himself  to  the  Senate,  bearing  an  ap- 
pointment from  the  Chief  Executive  of 
the  State  of  California,  Gov.   Edmund 
Brown,  who  is  charged  with  the  power 
to  appoint  a  successor  to  fill  a  vacancy 
in  the  U.S.  Senate,  Pierre  SaUnger  should 
^be  seated  without  prejudice. 
"    Mr.  President,  as  a  substitute  motion, 
I  move  that  the  oath  of  office  be  ad- 
ministered without  prejudice  and  that 
the  certificate  of   appointment  be   re- 
ferred to  the  Senate  Rules  Committee 
for  consideration  of  all  matters  raised 
pertaining  to  the  appointment,  with  in- 
structions that  the  Committee  on  Rules 


make  a  report  thereon  to  the  Senate 
not  later  than  August  13. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.     I  yield. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  When  the  Senator  uses 
the  phrase  "without  prejudice"  in  the 
substitute  motion  which  he  now  offers, 
we  are  clearly  to  understand,  are  we  not, 
that  phrase  means  without  prejudice  to 
the  U.S.  Senate  or  to  the  appointee  di- 
rectly involved? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Without  prejudice 
to  any  institution  or  to  anyone. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  it  has 
been  my  privilege  to  know  the  gentleman 
who  stands  waiting  to  be  admitted  to 
this  body.  He  served  as  a  staff  member 
of  the  Select  Committee  on  Lat>or-Man- 
agement  Relations  during  many  months 
when  I  was  there.  I  regard  him  as  a 
friend.  I  respect  him  as  a  person.  Cer- 
tainly there  is  no  personal  animosity  or 
feeling  or  issue  involved  here.  Neither 
is  there  anything  involved  of  a  partisan 
nature.  Who  is  so  naive  as  to  think  the 
present  Governor  of  California  would  not 
appoint  a  member  of  the  majority  party? 

The  only  issue  involved  is  an  Issue  of 
law.  The  Constitution  provides  how 
Senators  shall  be  elected,  in  amendment 
17,  often  referred  to  as  the  direct  elec- 
tion of  U.S.  Senators.  Senators  who 
wish  to  follow  the  language  may  refer 
to  page  546  of  the  Senate  Manual,  1963. 
It  reads : 


The  Senate  of  the  United  States  shall  be 
composed  of  two  Senators  from  each  State, 
elected  by  the  people  thereof,  for  six  years; 
and  each  Senator  shall  have  one  vote.  The 
electors  in  each  State  shall  have  the  quali- 
fications requisite  for  electors  of  the  most 
numerous  branch  of  the  State  legislatures. 

When  vacancies  happen  in  the  representa- 
tion of  any  State  in  the  Senate,  the  executive 
authority  of  such  State  shall  issue  writs  of 
election  to  fill  such  vacancies. 

That  is  the  Federal  Constitution  pro- 
vision. There  Is  no  provision  of  the  Fed- 
eral Constitution  automatically  giving  to 
a  Governor  the  authority  to  make  a  tem- 
porary appointment.  The  proviso  in  the 
17th  amendment  vests  that  authority  in 
the  legislatures,  and  I  read: 

Provided.  That  the  legislature  of  any  State 
may  empov^er  the  executive  thereof  to  make 
temporary  appointments  until  the  people 
fill  the  vacancies  by  election  as  the  legislature 
may  direct. 

The  Constitution  remains  silent  as  to 
a  temporary  appointment.  There  is  no 
spelling  out  of  details.  It  provides  that 
the  executive  may  make  a  temporary  ap-  ^ 
pointment  pursuant  to  being  empowered 
by  the  legislature  of  the  State  to  do  so. 

Has  that  been  done  in  this  case?  It 
has  not. 

The  statutes  of  California  provide,  in 
section  25001 : 

If  a  vacancy  occurs  In  the  repreeentatlon 
of  this  State  in  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States,  the  Governor  may  appoint  and  com- 
mission an  elector  of  this  State,  who  possesses 
the  qualifications  for  the  office — 

There  Is  no  attempt  to  prescribe  ad- 
ditional qualifications.  It  merely  carries 
out  the  proviso  of  the  17th  amendment, 
which  prescribes  the  power  and  the  area 
of  authority  of  the  chief  executive  of  a 
State  to  appoint. 
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I  continue  to  read  from  that  section 
of  the  California  code — 
to    fill    the    vacancy    until    hLs    successor    Is 
elected  and  quallflee  and  Is  admitted  to  his 
seat  by  the  United  suites  Senate 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  en- 
tire section  be  printed  in  the  Record  as 
a  part  of  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  section 
was  ordered  to  be  printtd  m  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

SZCnON    2500  1      SENATE   VAC.\NCY 

If  a  vacancy  occurs  in  the  representation 
of  this  State  In  the  rienate  o:  the  United 
States,  the  Goveriiur  may  appoint  and  com- 
mission an  elector  of  this  State,  who  pos- 
sesses the  quallflcatlons  for  the  office,  to  All 
the  vacancy  until  his  successor  is  elected 
and  qualifies  and  is  admitted  to  his  seat  by 
the  United  States  Senate  However,  when- 
ever a  vacancy  occurs  within  a  term  h.xed  by 
law  to  expire  on  the  third  day  of  January 
following  the  ne.xt  general  election,  the  per- 
son so  appointed  shall  hold  office  for  the 
remainder  of  the  unexpired  term  unless  such 
vacancy  Is  filled  it  a  special  election  held 
prior  to  such  general  election.  In  which  case 
the  person  electetl  at  such  special  election 
shall  hold  office  for  the  remainder  of  the 
unexpired  term.  An  election  to  fill  a  vacancy 
In  the  term  of  a  United  States  Senator  shall 
be  held  it  the  general  election  next  suc- 
ceeding the  occurrence  of  the  vacancy  or  at 
any  special  election  i  Stats.  1961.  c.  23,  p.  — , 
5  25001.) 

Library  references  United  States  C=ll; 
C  J.S.  United  States   5  11. 

HISTORICAL    NOTE 

Derivation:  Elec  C  19:39.  5  10501  (Stat* 
1939.  c.  26.  p  294.  amended  bv  Stata.  1947, 
c    375,  p.  934,  §  1  I 

Pol.  C.  3  1333,  amended  Stats.  1913.  c  156, 
p    238.  §  1;   Stats    1921.  c    65.  p    72.   5  1. 

The  words  "and  is  admitted  to  his  seat  by 
the  United  States  Senate"  in  the  second 
sentence,  and  the  provisions  now  contained 
In  the  third  sentence  were  added  in  1947 

CROSS    RErERZNCES 

Appointment  to  fill  vacancy,  term,  see 
Const,  art    5,    }  8. 

Commlaalons  to  United  States  Senators, 
see  Const,  art.  5,  §  8.  Government  Code 
i  1340. 

Election  of  United  States  Senators,  see 
Const,  art.  5.  §  20 

Time  for  holding  general  elections,  see 
§  2500. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Tho  constitution  of 
California,  article  1,  section  1,  defines  an 
"elector."  Amons^  other  things,  it  pro- 
vides "who  shall  have  been  a  resident 
of  the  State  1  year  next  precedint,'  the 
day  of  the  election  ' 

It  has  been  said  that  California 
changed  Its  constitution  and  laws  with 
respect  to  who  could  vote  for  President 
That  is  true,  but  it  did  not  provide  that 
the  meaning  of  "an  elector  "  ^oes  beyond 
what  Is  contained  in  the  provision  of  the 
constitution  of  California  which  pro- 
vides that — 

The  legislatiire  may  extend  to  persons  who 
have  resided  in  this  State  for  at  least  54  days 
but  less  than  1  year  the  right  to  vote  for 
presidential  electors,  but  for  no  other  office 

It  does  not  make  them  electors.  It 
extends  to  them  the  right  to  vote,  based 
on  the  fact  that  they  have  been  electors 
in  another  State,  because  it  continues: 

Provided.  That  such  persons  were  either 
qualified  electors  In  another  State  prior  to 
their  removal  to  this  State  or  would  have 
been  eligible  to  vote  In  such  other  State  had 


they  remained  there  until  the  presidential 
election  in  that  State  And  provided  further. 
That  such  persons  would  be  quallhed  elec- 
tors under  section  1  hereof  except  that  they 
have  not  resided  in  this  State  for  one  year. 

That  new  provision  does  not  make 
them  electors.  It  extends  to  them  the 
rii^ht  to  vote  as  presidential  electors  only 
on  the  ba-sis  that  they  had  been  electors 
somewhere  else 

Mr.  President,  the  motion  of  the  dis- 
tincrutsh^d  Senator  from  Illinois  iMr 
DiRKSENl  should  prevail  There  is  no 
constitutional  provision  or  Federal  stat- 
ute that  directs  a  Governor  in  the  ap- 
pointrnfiit  of  a  temporar>-  Senator,  but, 
rather,  the  Constitution  provides  that  he 
shall  do  It  pursuant  to  State  law 

The  Legislature  of  California  pre- 
scribes that  he  could,  in  a  certain  man- 
ner, choose  an  elector  who  mt-t  thf  qual- 
ifications. That  has  not  been  done.  That 
provision  of  law  has  existed  for  a  lonp 
time  in  California.  It  has  never  been 
challenged  or  overturned.  It  is  the  law 
today. 

There  is  but  one  issue  before  the  Sen- 
ate, and  that  is.  Are  we  a  goveriunent  of 
law? 

I  shall  support  the  motion  of  the  Sena- 
tor from  Illinois. 

Mr  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr  CIT^TIS      I  yield. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Does  the  Senator 
know  of  any  case,  or  can  he  give  me  any 
citation,  which  indicates  that  a  man  who 
IS  empowertd  to  vote  in  California  for 
the  office  of  President  is  not  an  elector 
in  the  spirit  of  the  17th  amendment  of 
which  we  were  speakinf? 

Mr  CURTIS.  As  I  read  the  provision 
of  the  Caiifoniia  constitution,  it  docs 
not  make  hun  an  elector. 

Mr  PASTORE  That  is  what  the 
Senator  from  Nebra.ska  is  saying. 

Mr.  CURTIS  The  provision  says  so. 
It  says  he  shall  be  extended  the  right  to 
vote 

Mr  PASTORE  What  does  that 
mean?  When  one  votes  for  office,  he  i.s 
an  elector.     That  is  exactly  the  point 

Mr  CURTIS  No;  he  is  not  an  elec- 
tor for  general  purposes:  he  is  an  elector 
for  -spt'cial  purjHJses  only. 

Mr  PASTORE  But  he  is  an  elector 
to  be  appointed  for  a  temporary  posi- 
tion in  the  Senate'  of  the  United  Stales 
by  his  GoveiTior. 

I  have  as  much  right  to  say  it  as  the 
Senator  has  to  say  that  the  apix)intee  i.s 
not  an  elector  That  is  the  question  in 
dispuU\  The  majority  leader  has  made 
his  motion  We  have  a  certificate  from 
the  Governor,  and  we  must  takf  cntrni- 
zance  of  it  It  is  prima  facie  qualitica- 
tlon  for  him  to  hold  the  office  to  which 
he  has  been  desiKnatcd  by  the  Gover- 
nor, until  It  Is  proveti  otherwlstv  All 
I  am  askmic  the  Senator  from  Nebraska 
IS  whether  he  has  any  citation  he  can 
«lve  now  that  will  give  substance  to  the 
as.sumption  he  makes  that  the  appointee 
is  not  an  elector 

Mr  CURTIS  The  language  of  the 
law  Itself  It  does  not  make  a  person 
an  ek-ctor  on  the  .same  teiins  as  a  per- 
son who  has  the  qualifications  of  an 
elector  elsewhere,  and   who  comes  Into 


California  and  can  become  an  elector  to 
vote  only  for  President. 

Mr  PASTORE.  We  are  not  askliur 
him  to  vote  for  any  office.  We  are  merely 
sayiiiK  that  we  war.t  him  to  take  his  seat 
in  the  Senate.  The  Senator  from 
Nebraska  Is  .saylm;  that  he  is  not  an  elec- 
tor I  am  not  sayliifj  that  he  Is  em- 
powered by  the  laws  of  California  to  vote 
for  anyone,  but  he  Is  an  elector  wljhta 
the  spirit  and  within  the  provision  of  the 
17th  amendment 

Mr  CURTIS      I  think  not. 

Mr  PASTORE  I  know  the  Senator 
thinks  not.  because  he  Is  on  the  other 
side  of  the  aisle. 

Mr  CURTIS  It  is  entirely  possible 
that  someone  not  an  elector  In  Califor- 
nia, but  who  has  the  nece.'^sary  require- 
mtnts  elsewhere,  could  come  into  the 
State  for  54  days,  be  permitted  to  vote  for 
President,  by  reason  of  his  national  citi- 
zenship, then  leave  the  State  the  next 
day,  and  nt'ver  btrnme  an  elector.  The 
Idea  that  California  allows  someone  who 
is  not  an  elector  to  vote  for  presidential 
electors  does  not  carry  with  it  the  Idea 
that  he  Is  an  elector. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  Presldei.t,  wlU 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  CURTIS.     I  vleld. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  There  Is  a  very  spe- 
cific case  on  that  point.  It  Is  the  case  of 
People  ai,'alnst  Darcy.  It  is  a  Califor- 
nia case,  decided  in  1943.  found  in  59 
California  2d,  34L'.    The  court  held: 

There  Is  a  difference  In  meaning  between 
the  words  "elector"  and  "voter",  an  elector 
being  one  who  has  the  quallflcatlon.s  to  vote. 
but  may  not  have  complied  with  legal  re- 
quirements (eg  registration)  as  conditions 
precedent  to  the  exercise  of  the  right  to  vote 

California  makes  a  clear  distinction 
between  an  elector  and  a  voter,  as  defined 
not  only  in  the  State  constitution,  but 
also  in  the  code 

Mr  CURTIS.  I  make  one  more 
point 

Mr.  PASTORE  If  the  Senator  will 
yh^ld 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore The  Senator  from  Nebraska  has 
the  lloor 

Mr  CURTIS  I  should  also  like  to 
point  out  that  In  two  places  in  the  Con- 
stitution, where  it  refers  to  those  who  are 
electors  for  purpose  of  choosing  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  of  Representatives  and 
the  Senate,  it  provides  that  an  elector 
for  that  purpo.se  is  someone  who  Is  an 
elector  for  the  purpo.se  of  voting  for 
members  of  the  most  numerous  branch 
of  the  State  legislature. 

I  yield  the  floor 

Mr.  KUCHEL  obtained  the  floor. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  Mr.  President. 
I  wish  to  interro'-:ate  the  ma.iority  leader. 
In  the  motion  of  the  majority  leader  he 
uses  the  term  "without  prejudice."  That 
pxoint  wa.s  raised  a  moment  aeo.  but  I 
should  like  to  ask  him  what  Uie  meaning 
of  the  term  "without  prejudice"  is.  I 
preface  my  question  by  calling  attention 
to  the  fact  that  the  Senate  may,  after  a 
person  is  seated  and  accepted  In  the 
body,  expel  him  by  a  two-thirds  vote. 

It  Is  my  imderstandlng  that  a  major- 
ity vote,  in  the  case  of  admitting  some- 
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o  and  permitting  him  to  take  his  oath 
Tnfflce  is  all  that  is  required.  Does  the 
°  nt/,r'  from  Montana  mean,  when  he 
^IfSie  teim  "without  prejudice."  that 
'ffhp  Senate  at  a  later  date  should  de- 
"i";,,e  that  it  had  been  mistaken  in 
^^JTitnng  the  appointee  and  permitting 
Jff"  0  t^e  the  oath,  it  would  require 
S  a  majority  vote  of  the  Senate  to  re- 

rse  the  situation  and  take  another 
ilVTse  of  action?  In  other  words  is  a 
IVioritv  vote  controlling  in  the  use  of 
S.  term  "without  prejudice"?  Perhaps 
I  have  spoken  longer  than  I  should  have 

^'wfr'^^MANSFIELD.  I  believe  I  know 
the  answer  to  the  question  of  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Iowa,  but  in 
this  instance  I  shall  ask  the  Chair  to 
g^ive  the   answer  to  the  Senator  from 

^°The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore The  phrase  "without  prejudice" 
has  frequently  been  used  in  cases  in 
which  a  motion  was  made  such  as  the 
majority  leader  has  made.  In  this  mat- 
ter we  pass  on  the  legality  of  seating  a 
qgnator-desliinate,  rather  than  pass  on 
1x\  expulsion;  and  a  majority  vote  would 
be  sufficient  to  determine  the  issue.  The 
precedents  are  legion. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  I  understand 
that  pri'cedents  of  various  kinds  are 
lecion.  I  have  heard  that  phrase  used  a 
number  of  times  in  connection  with  the 
proposed  seating  of  a  Member  of  the 
Senate.  I  wished  to  have  the  matter 
cleared  up  In  this  particular  case.  As- 
suming' that  the  motion  of  the  Senator 
frpm  Montana  should  prevail  and  at  a 
later  date  the  Senate  should  determine 
that  it  was  mistaken,  or  that  it  wanted 
to  reverse  Its  holding  of  today,  and  say 
that  the  appointee  should  not  have  been 
admitted  to  take  the  oath  of  office  and  to 
take  his  seat,  would  a  majority  vote  of 
the  Senate  be  controlling  in  that  con- 
nection? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  That  is  my  under- 
standing'.      ^ 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  I  should  like 
to  a'^k  that  question  of  the  Chair. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  ask  the  Chair  to 
corroborate  it. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator  from  Iowa  is  correct. 
If  the  matter  were  referred  to  committee, 
and  the  committee  should  report  back  to 
the  Senate,  a  majority  vote  would  deter- 
mine the  legality  of  the  appointment  of 
the  Senator-designate. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  That  would 
revert  back  to  this  particular  time. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore.   To  the  time  designated. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  a  parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore.   The  Senator  will  state  it. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  believe  we  should  tie 
this  point  down.  I  speak  from  my  recol- 
lection. I  believe  an  Identical  ruling  was 
made — and  it  can  be  held  as,  a  prece- 
dent—at the  time  of  the  so-called  Bilbo 
case,  when  the  question  was  raised  as  to 
whether  the  Senator  from  Mississippi 
should  be  seated.  I  believe  the  Record 
shows  that  the  same  ruling  was  handed 
down  at  that  time.  I  should  like  to  ask 
the  Parliamentarian  If  that  is  the  prece- 
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dent,  or  if  there  is  another  precedent.    I 
know  that  ruling  was  handed  down. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  I  was  on  the 
committee  at  that  time.  I  have  a  rather 
clear  recollection  of  the  situation.  My 
recollection  is  that  Senator  Bilbo  was 
asked  to  stand  aside  at  the  door.  The 
issue  was  never  finally  resolved  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate,  because  his  untimely 
death  occurred  within  3  or  4  months 
after  that  time.  He  never  took  his  seat 
and  was  never  permitted  to  take  his  oath 
of  office.  He  was  asked  to  stand  aside  at 
the  door.  That  was  the  procedure  that 
was  followed.  The  committees  went  into 
the  matter  in  the  meantime.  As  I  say, 
his  untimely  death  occurred  while  the 
committees  had  the  matter  under  con- 
sideration and  prior  to  his  being  permit- 
ted to  take  the  oath. 

Mr.  MORSE  subsequently  said:  Mr. 
President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  printed  in  the  Record  immediately 
following  my  colloquy  with  the  Senator 
from  Iowa  in  regard  to  the  question  of 
precedents  on  the  matter  dealing  with 
the  meaning  of  phrase,  "without  preju- 
dice." the  following  paragraph  from 
"Senate  Procedure"  written  by  Mr.  Wat- 
kins  and  Mr.  Riddick,  on  page  240 : 
Sworn  In  Without  Prejudice 

In  recent  years  various  Senators-elect 
against  whom  charges  or  petitions  of  con- 
test or  both  were  filed  have  been  sworn  in 
without  prejudice  to  either  themselves  or  the 
Senate,  and  then  the  resolutions  to  exclude 
or  affirm  their  membership  in  the  Senate 
were  disposed  of  by  a  majority  vote  at  a  later 
date. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  also  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  footnotes  and  the  cita- 
tions of  precedents  be  included.  One  is 
fovmd  on  January  3,  1951,  one  on  Janu- 
ary 3,  1953,  one  on  January  3,  1941,  and 
one  on  March  27,  1942. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  footnotes 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 

as  follows: 

Term  of  Office 

See  "Salaries,  etc.,"  pp.  555-556. 

<«  Jan.  3  and  4.  1947,  80-1,  Record,  pp.  3-32, 

109, 110. 

««Mar.  3,  1927,  69-2,  Journal,  pp.  268,  269, 
Record,  pp.  5513-5519;  Dec.  2,  1930,  71-3, 
Jotirnal,  p.  5,  Record,  p.  32. 

87  Dec.  5,  1916.  64-2,  Record,  pp.  11,  12. 

•8  Jan.  3,  1947,  80-1.  Record,  pp.  3-32. 

•»  Dec.  1,  1930,  71-3.  Journal,  p.  5. 

'»  See  Dec.  12,  1929,  71-2,  Journal,  pp.  38.  39, 
Record,  pp.  529.  533. 

"Mar.  3,  1927,  69-2,  Journal,  pp.  268,  269, 
Rhx:ord,  pp.  5513-5519. 

•^Jan.  3,  1951,  82-1,  Record,  p.  3;  Jan.  3, 
1953,  83-1,  Record,  p.  7;  Jan.  3.  1941,  77-1, 
RECORD,  pp.  3-4;  see  Mar.  27,  1942,  77-2,  Rec- 
ord, p.  3063. 

•>  Ibid. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  the  prec- 
edents are  ample  in  support  of  the  ruling 
6f  the  Chair  and  in  the  announcement  by 
the  majority  leader  as  to  the  meaning  of 
the  phrase  used  in  the  motion  of  the 
majority  leader,  "without  prejudice." 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.    Mr.  President 


The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator  from  California  has 
the  floor. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  When  I  first  learned, 
last  night,  from  the  minority  leader,  that 
the  appointment  of  a  new  Senator  from 


\ 


the  State  from  which  I  come  would  be 
challenged  today,  I  endeavored  as  best  I 
could  to  acquaint  myself  with  the  law 
pertaining  to  this  subject,  and  with  some 
of  the  precedents  of  the  Senate  which 
might  apply. 

It  is  extremely  difficult,  as  I  believe  all 
Members  of  the  Senate  will  agree,  to 
grapple  with  the  problem  of  a  challenge 
to  an  election  or  a  challenge  to  the  ap- 
pointment of  a  person  to  membership  in 
the  U.S.  Senate.    I  must  say  it  is  not  one 
of  the  more  pleasant  chores  w^  have  to 
perform.     The  facts  in  this  case  have 
been  rather  sketchily  discussed.     There 
is  a  vacancy  in  this  legislative  Hall  from 
the  State  I  represent.    The  Governor  of 
my  State  has  seen  fit  to  issue  a  commis- 
sion of  appointment  to  Mr.  Pierre  Salin- 
ger.   The  secretary  of  state  of  my  State 
has  authenticated  that  document  in  the 
form  and  fashion  generally  prescribed  by 
the  Secretary  of  the  Senate.    I  presume 
that  by  way  of  anticipation  of  the  prob- 
lem raised  here  today,  the  attorney  gen- 
eral of  my  State  was  requested  to  give  a 
formal  opinion  upon  the  matter.    I  have 
a  copy  of  that  opinion.    It  is  a  well  rea- 
soned legal  document.    I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  its  entire  text  be  printed  at 
this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  opinion 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Opinion  op  Stanley  Mosk,  Attorney  Gen- 
eral,  Charles  A.  Barrett,  Assistant  At- 
torney General,  James  Ganulin,  Deputy 
Attorney  Gener.\l,  August  4,  1964 
The  Honorable  Edmund   G.  Brown,  Gov- 
ernor   of    the    State    of    California,    has    re- 
quested an  opinion  on  the  following  ques- 
tions : 

1  Can  the  Governor  appoint  a  person  to 
fill  a  vacancy  in  the  office  of  U.S.  Senator 
caused  by  the  death  of  the  incximbent? 

2.  Can  the  Governor  appoint,  to  the  office 
of  U  S.  Senator,  a  person  who  possesses  the 
qualifications  for  the  office  established  by 
article  I,  section  3,  clause  3,  of  the  U.S.  Con- 
stitution even  though  the  appointee  is  not 
an  elector  of  the  State  of  California  at  the 
time  of  the  appointment? 
The  conclusions  are: 

1.  The  Governor  may  fill  a  vacancy  In  the 
office  of  U.S.   Senator  by  appointment. 

2.  In  filling  a  vacancy  in  the  office  of  U.S. 
Senator,  the  Governor  may  appoint  a  per- 
son who  possesses  the  qualifications  estab- 
lished by  article  I,  section  3,  clause  3,  of 
the  U.S.  Constitution  even  though  that  per- 
son Is  not  an  elector  of  the  State  of  Cali- 
fornia at  the  time  of  the  appointment. 

ANALYSIS 

The  untimely  death  of  the  Honorable 
Claire  Engle  has  given  rise  to  a  question  con- 
cerning the  method  of  filling  a  vacancy  In 
the  office  of  U.S.  Senator. 

The  17th  amendment  of  the  U.S.  Con- 
stitution provides  in  part  as  follows : 

"When  vacancies  happen  in  the  representa- 
tion of  any  State  in  the  Senate,  the  execu- 
tive authority  of  such  State  shall  issue  writs 
of  election  to  fill  such  vacancies:  Provided. 
That  the  Legislature  of  any  State  may  em- 
power the  executive  thereof  to  make  tem- 
porary appointments  until  the  people  fill  the 
vacancies  by  election  as  the  Legislatiure  may 

direct." 

Acting  pursuant  thereto,  the  California 
leglislature  hsis  enacted  Elections  Code  sec- 
tion 25001  which  provides  as  follows: 

"If  a  vacancy  occurs  In  the  representation 
of  this  State  In  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States,  the  Governor  may  appoint  and  com- 
mission an  elector  of  this  State,  who  pos- 
sesses the  qualifications  for  the  office,  to  fill 
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the  vacancy  until  bla  successor  Is  elected 
and  qualifies  and  la  admitted  to  his  seat  by 
the  United  States  Senate  However,  when- 
ever a  vacancy  occurs  within  a  term  fixed 
by  law  to  expire  on  the  third  day  of  Janu- 
ary following  the  next  general  election,  the 
person  so  appointed  shall  hold  office  for  the 
remainder  of  the  unexpired  term  unless  such 
vacancy  Is  filled  at  a  special  election  held 
prior  to  such  general  election,  In  which  cAse 
the  person  elected  at  such  special  election 
shall  hold  office  for  the  remainder  of  the 
unexpired  term  An  election  to  fill  a 
vacancy  in  the  term  of  a  United  States  Sena- 
tor shall  be  held  at  the  genera!  election  next 
succeeding  the  occurrence  of  the  vacancy 
or  at  any  special  election  " 

Thus,  the  Governor  may  appoint  a  person 
to  fill  a  vacancy  in  the  utSce  of  L'.S   Senator 

Turning  to  the  second  question,  article  I, 
section  3,  clause  3.  of  the  U  S  Constitution 
provides  as  follows : 

"No  person  shall  be  a  Sen<\Tor  who  shall 
not  have  attained  to  the  age  of  thirty  years, 
and  been  nine  years  a  citizen  of  the  United 
States,  and  who  shall  not.  when  elected,  be 
an  Inhabitant  of  that  State  for  which  he 
shall  be  chosen  ' 

It  Is  well  settled  that  the  qualifications 
established  by  the  US  Constitution  for  the 
offices  of  U.S.  Senator  and  Representative  In 
Congress  are  exclusive  and  a  State  cannot, 
by  constitutional  or  statutory  provisions,  add 
to  or  enlarge  upon  those  qualifications  Statf 
V.  Crane.  197  P  2d  864.  867  874  i  Wyo  1948  i. 
and  cases  cited  therein 

Section  25001  of  the  Elections  Code  pur- 
ports to  restrict  the  appointment  to  an 
elector  of  this  State  "  Under  Elections  Code 
section  20.  an  elector  Is  a  person  who  qual- 
ifies under  section  1  of  irticle  II  of  the  State 
constitution  which  sets  forth  a  residency 
requirement  of  1   year 

Thus,  the  question  is  presented  as  to 
wljether  section  25001  of  the  Elections  Code. 
Insofar  as  It  requires  ,in  appointee  to  be  an 
elector,  hsis  established  an  additional  quali- 
fication for  the  office  of  US    Senator. 

In  State  v.  Crane.  197  P  2d  864  i  Wyo  1948 ) . 
a  provision  of  the  Wynmlng  constitution. 
disallowing  the  Governor  from  being  eligi- 
ble to  any  other  office  during  the  term  for 
which  he  was  elected,  was  held  to  amount 
to  an  additional  qualification  for  the  office 
of  U.S.  Senator  and  therefore  could  not  pre- 
vent the  Governor  from  becoming  a  U  S 
Senator  since  the  provisions  dealing  with 
the  qualifications  for  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  set  forth  in  the  US. 
Constitution  were  controlling  In  the 
Crane  case,  the  Diurt  stated 

"The  case  of  State  ex  rel  Eatom  v  Schmahl. 
Secretary  of  State  140  Minn  219.  167  N  W 
481,  decided  In  1918  dealt  with  a  provision 
of  the  Minnesota  Constitution  prohibiting 
any  person  who  had  been  convicted  of  i 
felony  from  holding  public  office  Proceed- 
ings were  brought  to  restrain  the  Secretary 
of  State  of  Minnesota  from  placing  the  name 
of  a  candidate,  one  Peterson  for  the  United 
States  Senate  on  the  primary  election  ballot 
on  the  ground  that  since  the  filing  of  his 
affidavit  as  such  candidate  he  w;is  convicted 
of  a  felony  In  the  federal  court,  sitting  In 
this  state,  and  Is  now  under  sentence  by  the 
judgment  of  that  court  to  Imprisonment  for 
a  term  of  years  '  The  court  dismissed  the 
proceedings,  asserting  that  the  position  of 
Senator  Is  a  federal  office  created  by  the 
United  States  Constitution  and  that  a  state 
Is  without  authority  to  enlarge  or  modify  the 
qualifications  for  United  St^ites  Senator  pre- 
scribed by  the  National  Constitution  and 
also  that  the  provisions  of  the  Minnesota 
Constitution  on  the  right  to  hold  public 
office  could  have  no  application  to  the  Office 
of  United  States  Senator  Said  the  Court 
Peterson  Is  not  disqualified  under  the  pro- 
visions of  the  federal  Constitution  '  "  197 
P.  2d  at  870. 


In  Riley  v  Ci^dell.  194  P.  2d  857  tOkla 
13481.  It  was  held  that  the  US.  constitu- 
tional clause  with  respect  to  qualifications 
for  the  Senate  or  House  was  exclusive  and 
provisions  of  an  Oklahoma  statute  barring 
Judges  from  becoming  elected  or  appointed 
as  a  candidate  for  any  office  other  than  a 
Judicl.il  office  could  not  prevent  a  Judge  from 
becoming  u  candidate  for  nomination  fur 
U  S  Senator  Other  cases  holding  to  the 
same  etiei't  are:  Wettengel  v.  Zimmerman, 
24  NW  2d  504  (Wis  1948).  State  ex  rel. 
Handlcy  v  Superior  Court  o/  Mannon  County. 
151  N  E  2d  508  ilncl  1958):  Optnwn  of  the 
Judges.  116  NW  2d  233  (SD  1958);  State 
V    Crawford.    10  So     118    .Fla.    1891). 

Certainly  the  pertinent  p^.■rtlon  of  section 
25001  of  the  California  Elections  Cotle  re- 
quires something  more  uf  the  appointee  than 
being  30  years  of  age.  9  years  a  citizen  of  the 
United  States,  and  being  an  Inhabitant  of 
the  State  US  Constitution,  article  I.  sec- 
t.un  3  clause  i  To  the  extent  that  It  re- 
quires him  to  be  an  elector:  I  e  .  a  resident 
of  the  State  for  1  year.  It  Is  enUrglng  upon 
the  US  constitutional  qualifications  for  of- 
fice  and   Is   Invalid 

An  argument  might  be  presented  that  the 
Governor  cannot  appoint  a  person  who  Is 
not  an  elector  because  the  US.  constitutional 
provision  as  to  Inhabitancy  only  refers  to 
the  individual's  being  an  Inhabitant  "when 
elected  "  However,  this  argument  Is  not 
correct  because  the  U  S  Constitution  as  orig- 
inally enacted  did  nut  provide  for  the  election 
of  a  US.  Senator  by  popular  vote  of  the 
people  but  only  provided  that  they  bo 
"chosen  by  the  legislature  "  The  adoption  of 
th?  17th  amendment  to  the  US  Constitu- 
tion for  the  first  time  provided  for  the  popu- 
lar election  uf  US  Senators  Therefore,  the 
use  of  the  word  "elected"  as  used  In  article 
I.  section  3.  clause  3.  of  the  US  Constitution, 
should  be  held  to  Include  the  broader  mean- 
ing of  selected  or  chosen.  To  the  same  effect 
Is  the  recent  California  State  Supreme  Court 
case  of  Barrett  v  Hite.  61  AC  83.  85  86 
1 1964 1,  where  the  Court  held  that  the  word 
elected"  should  be  construed  to  Include  the 
broader  meaning  of  selected  or  chosen 

Though  statutes  are  presumed  constitu- 
tional, the  presumption  of  validity  is  nui 
conclusively  binding  on  the  courts  McKay 
Jeueler^.  Inc  v.  Bowron.  19  Cal  2d  595,  603 
(  1942).  Thus,  In  a  case  such  as  this,  where 
a  portion  of  the  statute  Is  clearly  contrary 
to  the  provisions  of  the  VS  Constitution, 
that  portion  must  be  declared  Invalid 

The  portion  of  section  25001  uf  the  Elec- 
tions Code  authorizing  the  Governor  to  ap- 
point a  p)erson  who  possesses  the  qualifica- 
tions for  the  '  fflce  to  the  U  S  Senate  Is  valid 
as  clearly  authorized  by  the  provisions  of  the 
17th  amendment  to  the  C'.jnstltutlon  of  the 
United  States  This  part  of  the  section  can 
stand  alone  and  remain  In  force  since  It  can 
be  separated  from  the  invalid  part  of  the  sec- 
tion; namely,  the  elector  requirement,  since 
It  constitutes  a  completely  operative  expre,s- 
slon  of  the  legislative  Intent  Dan^kin  v 
San  Dtegu  Unified  School  Di.itrict,  28  Cal  2d 
536.555  1946);  11  Cal  Jur.  2d  Constitutional 
Law.  sec    87.  p    424. 

It  Is  Important  to  note  also  that  the  provi- 
sions of  the  U  S  Constitution,  article  I.  sec- 
tion 5,  clause  1.  read  In  part  as  follows: 
"Each  House  shall  be  the  Judge  of  the  elec- 
tU)n.s  returns  and  qualifications  of  Its  own 
Members  " 

Thus,  the  ultimate  decision  as  to  whether 
or  not  a  particular  person  shall  be  seated  In 
the  US  rienate  belongs  to  the  Senate  Itself 
Therefore  assuming  a  person  has  the  requi- 
site qualifications  set  forth  In  the  U  S  Con- 
stitution, the  question  of  whether  his  elec- 
tion or  appointment  Is  valid  under  a  pur- 
ported restriction  set  forth  in  a  State  statute 
or  State  constitution  is  left  solely  to  the 
US    Senate      Staff    v     Crau/ord.   10  So     118 


iFla    1891);   cf..  in  re  McGee.  36  Cal  an  so, 
.1951).  ^ai-AlS«J 

For  the  foregoing  reasons,  we  conclude  th. 
the  Governor  may  fill  a  vacancy  In  the  c^' 
of    US     .Senator    by    appointment   and  ^ 
appiMnt  a  [)erFon  who  iX)sse.s.ses  the  quall^' 
tlons    esUtbllshed    by    article    I,    section  i 


clause  3.  of  the  U  S  Constitution  even 


thougt 


that  {>erson  is  not  an  elector  of  the  3tat«  f 
California   at    the  time  of  the  appolnuaen* 

Mr  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President  the  au 
tomey  general  of  California  referred  to 
his  opinion  to  the  .same  con.stitutlon*: 
provision.^  and  the  .same  California  stat- 
ute.s  mentioned  a  few  moments  ago  bv 
the  majority  leader 

The  Con.stitution  of  the  United  States 
provide.s  in  part,  in  article  I.  section  2 
clau.se  2.  that  no  one  shall  be  a  Membe' 
of  the  Hou.^e  or  of  the  Senate  unless  he 
ha.s  been  "an  inhabitant  of"  the  'Stat* 
in  which  he  .shall  be  chosen."  The  kev 
word  is    inhabitant." 

The  able  minority  leader  quite  clearlv 
demonstrated  that  the  Legislature  of  the 
State  of  California  .saw  fit  to  provide 
.something  in  addition  It  prescribed 
that  a  person,  to  be  appointed  to  the  U5 
Senate,  should  be  an  elector;  and  then 
the  legi-slature  went  on  to  define  the 
meaning  of  "elector"  in  such  a  fashion, 
so  It  is  now  alleged,  as  would  disqualify 
the  appointee  from  my  State.  The  at- 
torney general  of  California  said,  ir. 
part: 

It  Is  well  settled  that  the  quallflcalloni 
established  by  the  US  Constitution  for  the 
offices  of  U  S  Senator  and  Representative  In 
Congress  are  exclusive  and  a  State  cannot. 
by  constitutional  or  statutory  provisions,  add 
to  or  enlarge  upon   those  qualifications 

I  agree. 

The  attorney  general  then  cites  some 
rather  Interesting  cases. 

In  State  v.  Crane.  197  P.  2d  864  (Wyo- 
mitig  19481.  a  provision  of  the  Wyoming 
Constitution,  di-sallowing  the  Governor 
from  being  eligible  to  any  other  office  for 
the  tt^rm  for  which  he  was  elected,  was 
held  to  amount  to  an  additional  qualifi- 
cation for  the  office  of  U.S.  Senator  and 
therefore  could  not  prevent  the  Governor 
from  becoming  a  U.S.  Senator  since  the 
provisions  dealing  with  qualifications  for 
the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives 
set  forth  in  the  U.S.  Constitution  were 
controlling.  In  the  Crane  case,  the 
Court  said: 

The  case  of  State  ex  rel.  Ea.'^ton  v.  Schmahl 
Secretary  of  State.  140  Minn.  219,  167  NW 
481  decided  In  1918  compiled  wltb  the  pro- 
vision of  tlie  Mlnne*^ota  Constitution  pro- 
hibiting any  person  who  had  been  convicted 
of  a  felony  from  holding  public  office  Pro- 
ceedings were  brought  to  restrain  the  sec- 
retary of  state  of  Minnesota  from  placing 
the  name  of  the  candidate,  one  Peterson,  for 
the  U  S  Senate  on  the  primary  election  bal- 
lot on  the  ground  that  "since  the  filing  of 
his  affidavit  as  such  candidate  he  was  con- 
victed of  a  felony  In  the  Federal  court,  sitting 
In  the  State,  and  Is  now  under  sentence  by 
the  Judgment  of  that  court  to  imprisonment 
for  a  term  of  years  "  The  court  dlsmlsMd 
the  proceedings,  asserting  that  the  position 
of  Senator  Is  a  Federal  office  created  by  the 
US  Constitution  and  that  a  State  Is  with- 
out authority  to  enlarge  or  mixllfy  the  quali- 
fications for  US  Senators  prescribed  by  the 
National  O^nstltutlon  and  also  that  the  pro- 
visions   of    the    Minnesota    Constitution  on 
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V    Hirht  to  hold  public  office  could  have  no 
^plication  to  the  Office  of  U.S.  Senator. 

Said  the  court:  I 

Peterson  Is  not  disqualified  under  the  pro- 
vJoM  of  the  Federal   Constitution. 

Senators  will  observe  that  the  U.S. 
rnnstituiion  consistently  is  held  to  be 
c^mreme  and  that  it  is  beyond  the  power 
^fa  State  to  change  or  modify,  in  any 
fashion,  the  qualifications  for  Members 
nf  the  U.S.  Senate. 

{'n  Riley  V.  Cordell,  194  P  2d  857  (Okla. 
,c^8,  it  was  held  that  the  U.S.  consti- 
ntional  clause  with  respect  to  quaU- 
flcations  for  the  Senate  or  House  was  ex- 
clusive and  provisions  of  an  Oklahoma 
statute  barring  judges  from  becoming 
elected  or  appointed  as  a  candidate  for 
onv  office  othi'r  than  a  judicial  office 
could  not  prevent  a  judge  from  becoming 
a  candidate    for    nomination    for   U.S. 

Senator. 

A  question  has  been  raised  as  to 
whether  this  appointee,  now  waiting  out- 
side this  Chamber,  is  qualified  or  not 
under  .statutory  law  in  the  State  of  CaU- 
fornia  I  have  no  doubt  that  these  ques- 
tions have  been  raised  in  good  con- 
science and  with  complete  good  faith. 

What  procedure  should  the  Senate 
follow  '  It  has  a  choice.  I  speak  now. 
not  as  a  partisan;  I  speak  as  a  U.S. 
Senator  who  respects  your  responsibil- 
ity, Mr.  President,  and  my  own  to  abide 
by  the  Constitution. 

From  a  book  compiled  by  the  Parlia- 
mentarian, I  refer  to  a  little  of  the  pro- 
cedure bv  which  this  Institution  has 
conducted  its  public  business  for  a  long 
time.    I  refer  to  page  240: 

Reference  of  credentials:  A  motion  or  res- 
olution to  refer  the  credentials  of  a  Senator- 
elect  to  a  committee  Is  privileged,  and  has 
precedence  over  the  administration  of  the 
o;Uh  to  such  a  Senator-elect. 

.\fter  the  name  of  a  Senator-elect  Is 
called,  while  the  question  of  swearing  him 
in  Is  pending  the  consideration  of  a  resolu- 
tion to  refer  his  credentials  to  a  committee 
and  to  deny  him  the  right  to  take  his  oath 
of  office  in  the  meantime  is  privileged  and 
takes  precedence  over  swearing  him  In,  but 
the  resolution  is  open  to  amendment.  A 
resolution  to  refer  is  privileged  and  does  not 
have  to  lie  over  a  day. 

Reference  to  a  committee  of  a  resolution 
denvlng  a  seat  to  an  appointee  of  the  Gov- 
erni'>r  of  a  State  to  fill  a  vacancy  In  the 
Senate  would  not  be  construed  to  be  an  Im- 
pediment to  the  administration  of  the  oath. 

That  is  the  Parliamentarian  of  the 
Senate  speaking. 

From  another  document,  prepared  by 
the  Secretary  of  the  Senate.  I  read  from 
the  first  page,  the  introduction. 

Reference  is  made  to  a  Senate  com- 
mittee report  in  1921: 

The  Senate  is  Jealous  of  Its  constitutional 
right  to  be  "the  Judge  of  the  elections,  re- 
turns, and  qualifications  of  its  own  Mem- 
bers " 
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The  Senate  should  be  Jealous  of  all  its 
rights  and  responsibilities. 

Then  there  is  this  interesting  com- 
ment: 

On  some  occasions,  when  these  credentials 
are  presented,  some  Senators  will  submit 
a  mothju  that  the  credentials  be  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Administra- 
tion,   and   that,    pending  report,   he  be  de- 


nied the  privilege  of  taking  the  oath  of 
office.  Upon  adoption  of  such  a  motion,  the 
Senator-elect  steps  aside  and  the  Senate 
seat  is  vacant  for  the  time  being.  Any  ques- 
tion or  motion  arising  or  made  upon  the 
presentation  of  such  credentials  is  privileged 
and  would  be  governed  by  a  majority  vote. 
On  other  occasions,  the  Senator-elect  is 
permitted  to  take  the  oath  of  office,  and  this 
Is  now  regarded  and  followed  as  the  proper 
procedure. 

That  is  a  quotation  from  the  introduc- 
tion of  Senate  Etocument  No.  71,  87th 
Congress.   2d   session,   entitled   "Senate 
Election,  Expulsion  and  Censure  Cases," 
and   refers   to   what  the   distinguished 
Parliamentarian  has  previously  written. 
What   are   some   of   the   precedents? 
That  is  highly  important  to  the  Senate. 
They  must  be  earnestly  considered  as 
we  reach  our  decision.     Before  I  came 
here,  a  man  came  to  the  Senate  on  the 
Republican  side  of  the  aisle,  a  distin- 
guished Senator,  one  whom  I  can  call 
my  friend.    He  came  from  the  State  of 
Maryland.    Some  Senators  on  the  other 
side  of  the  aisle  contested  his  right  to  be 
sworn.    They  vigorously  objected  to  his 
qualifications,  but  the  Senate  permitted 
him  to  be  sworn  and  referred  the  matter 
in  controversy  to  the  committee  which 
the  Senate  had  created  for  the  purpose 
of  sifting  such  charges. 

I  am  glad  to  recall  that  subsequently 
the  committee  reported  that  there  was 
no  basis  in  the  charges  which  would  dis- 
qualify the  new  Senator  from  the  State 
of  Maryland.  That  happened,  as  I  say, 
before  I  came  to  the  Senate. 

I  am  not  going  to  apply  one  kind  of 
procedure  to  a  Republican  whose  seat  is 
challenged,  and  apply  a  different  proce- 
dure when  a  Democrat  comes  here  and 
his  seat  is  challenged. 

I  have  a  recollection  of  one  occurrence 
during  my  service  in  the  Congress,  a  gal- 
lant and  distinguished  Senator  on  the 
side  of  the  aisle  of  the  Acting  President 
pro  tempore  [Mr.  Metcalf],  came  to  the 
Senate  after  being  reelected,  and  the 
charge  was  made  against  the  validity  of 
his  election. 

The  Senator  held  up  his  hand  and 
took  his  oath  and  the  Senate  ordered  it 
that  way.  The  charges  went  to  a  com- 
mittee, and  they  were  debated  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate,  and  the  Senate  de- 
termined that  there  was  no  basis  for  the 
charges.  Acting  in  accordance  with 
precedent,  the  Senate,  once  again  dis- 
charged its  duty,  swore  in  a  new  Member, 
sifted  thereafter  the  charges  against 
him.  and  ruled  in  his  favor. 

The  point  I  make  is  that  the  precedents 
of  the  U.S.  Senate  in  cases  of  dispute, 
rightfully.  I  believe,  permit  a  Senator 
whose  right  to  hold  this  office  is  con- 
tested, nevertheless,  to  sit  "without 
prejudice" — the  important  phrase. 

Thus,  the  American  Constitution,  un- 
der our  theory  of  government,  permits 
every  State  to  have  two  sitting  Senators 
working  for  their  State — perhaps  to  at- 
tempt to  use  a  legal  distinction,  a  de 
facto  Senator  as  distinguished  from  a 
de  jure  Senator,  where  one  of  them  finds 
challenged  his  right  to  sit  as  a  Member 
ber. 

At  any  rate.  I  deem  it  most  important 
to  refer  to  the  two  precedents — and  there 


are  others — to  help  me  make  my  deci- 
sion. Perhaps  my  colleagues  will  wish 
also  to  consider  them. 

I  understand  that  if  the  substitute  mo- 
tion of  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Montana  is  adopted,  the  Senator-desig- 
nate from  the  State  from  which  I  come 
will  take  his  oath  and  the  problem  of  his 
qualifications,  under  the  American  Con- 
stitution, and  under  any  laws  of  the  State 
of  California  which  may  have  dignity 
under  and  are  not  in  derogation  of  the 
Constitution,  will  be  fully  and  completely 
explored,  and  that  a  report  will  be  made 
to  the  Senate  later. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senator  from  California  is  correct.  Let 
me  add.  also  under  the  rules  and  regula- 
tions of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  will  say  one  more 
thing  and  then  I  shall  take  my  seat. 

Last  Monday,  certain  Senators  re- 
turned from  California,  my  beloved  na- 
tive State.  It  was  a  sad  mission,  for  the 
Senate,  represented  by  some  of  us,  paid 
its  last  respects  to  our  late  former  col- 
league from  California  who  had  been  un- 
able for  long  months  to  perform  most  of 
his  official  functions,  except  at  those 
touching  and  poignant  times  when  he 
came  into  the  Chamber  in  a  wheelchair 
and  sat  over  there  and  voted — and  dem- 
onstrated his  courage  to  the  very  end  and 
his  devotion  to  his  public  trust.  We 
honor  the  memory  of  Clair  Engle. 

The  Senate  will  continue  in  session  for 
another  3  weeks — perhaps  longer.  The 
people  of  California  will  make  a  decision 
as  to  whom  they  wish  to  represent  them 
in  the  Senate  in  the  November  election. 
The  appointee  of  the  Governor  of  Cali- 
fornia does  not  belong  to  my  political 
party.  He  is  a  Democrat.  I  am  a  Re- 
publican. I  shall  remain  a  Republican, 
and  do  what  I  can  to  increase  the  Re- 
publican strength  in  the  Senate. 

But,  I  wish  CaUf  ornia  to  be  represented 
in  the  Senate  by  two  U.S.  Senators.  That 
is  why.  after  studying  the  law.  at  least 
sketchily.  and  studying  the  precedents  of 
the  Senate,  at  least  hurriedly.  I  find  it 
necessary  to  disagree  with  my  able  leader 
and  dear  friend,  the  Senator  from  Illi- 
nois [Mr.  Dirksen].  in  the  motion  which 
he  has  made. 

I  believe  that,  upon  this  occasion,  the 
interest  of  the  American  people,  and  the 
interest  of  the  people  of  California  in 
particular — and  if  I  may  add,  the  inter- 
est of  my  party — would  be  best  served  by 
the  adoption  of  the  substitute  motion  by 
the  majority  leader.  That.  I  think,  is 
the  path  which  follows  the  Constitution, 
as  well  as  the  customs  and  traditions  of 
the  Senate.  We  will.  thus,  treat  this  cpn- 
test  exactly  as  t^e  Senate  has  treated  ob- 
jections to  others  in  years  gone  by. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  California  yield  for  a  ques- 
tion? 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  yield. 
Mr.  TOWER.  Were  the  csises  cited  by 
the  attorney  general  of  the  State  of  Cali- 
fornia, as  read  by  the  Senator  from  Cali- 
fornia, cases  which  were  determined  in 
State  courts? 

Mr.  KUCHEL.    The  Senator  is  correct. 
Mr.  TOWER.     Are  there  any  prece- 
dents laid  down  by  the  Supreme  Court, 
of  the  United  States  on  these  matters? 
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Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  have  not  found  any 
U.S.  Supreme  Court  decision  on  this 
point. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Would  not  a  decision, 
then,  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  State 
of  California  on  this  matter  contribute 
as  much,  carry  ju.st  as  much  weik'ht.  or 
be  just  as  valid  as  any  decision  cited  by 
the  State  attorney  general  and  deter- 
mined in  a  State  court,  relative  to  the 
constitutionality  of  setting'  forth  the 
qualifications  by  the  legislature,  or  by 
the  Governor,  for  an  appointee  to  the 
Senate? 

Mr.  KUCHEL  It  certainly  would  I 
personally  regret  that  the  law.suit.  con- 
templated to  be  filed  today,  will  be  filed 
m  the  superior  court,  which  means  that 
if  the  suit  were  to  br  pursued  at  tlie  con- 
clusion or  determination  by  the  superior 
court,  there  would  be  possibly  an  appeal 
to  the  district  court  of  appeals,  and 
thereafter  to  the  State  supreme  court  m 
my  State. 

I  come  back  to  the  two  conclusions 
I  reach.  The  State  attorney  general  was 
dealing  with  a  California  State  statute 
which  he  found  controvprted  the  Federal 
Constitution.  We  deal  here  with  the 
question  of  whether  this  appointee 
should  be  sworn  in  without  prejudice, 
which  generally  I  interpret  to  mean  a 
de  facto  membership  in  the  Senate, 
rather  than  one  -Ahich  is  de  jure.  If  we 
make  that  decision,  we  should  do  it  on 
the  basis  of  precedent;  and  the  prece- 
dents that  I  find  sustain  the  position 
which  I  take.  The  charges  would  be 
sifted  by  committee,  and  the  Senate 
would  thereafter  pass  on  the  merits  of 
the  charges. 

Mr.  CASE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  California  vield^" 
Mr.  KUCHEL  I  yield 
Mr.  CASE.  Is  it  the  Senators  under- 
standing that  the  term  "without  preju- 
dice" just  described,  amont,'  other  things, 
by  the  Senator  from  Oregon,  means  that 
it  would  be  without  prejudice  to  the 
power  of  this  body  to  act — as  I  believe 
this  body  will  establish  here  today  by 
majority  vote  on  the  question,  when  it 
comes  up  again— but  also  our  action 
would  be  without  prejudice  to  any  de- 
termination of  any  court  of  competent 
jurisdiction.  Is  it  the  Senators  under- 
standing that  this  will  not.  for  example, 
render  moot  the  question,  so  that  the 
courts  cannot  take  it  under  coiLsidera- 
tion? 

I  do  not  believe  tliat  the  action  of 
making  this  appointee  a  Senator,  and 
doing  so  without  prejudice,  would  fore- 
close the  right  of  an  individual  in  Cali- 
fornia to  file  a  lawsuit  against  this  ap- 
pointee, were  he  to  become  a  de  facto 
Member  of  the  Senate.  I  believe  the 
Senator  will  agree  with  me.  But  I  must, 
in  all  candor  and  honesty,  say  that  I 
would  assume  that  that  appointee  might, 
through  his  counsel  in  such  a  proceed- 
ing, urge  that  the  proceeding  were  now 
a  nullity. 

Mr.  CASE.  I  make  the  observation 
that  the  Senator's  argument  has  been 
very  persiiasive.  I  believe  there  is  ever>' 
reason  why  we  should  attempt  to  see 
that  California  has  two  votes  In  the  Sen- 
ate. 

I  believe  we  should  also  do  this  with- 
out prejudice  to  any  proper  test  of  any 


legal  question  I  am  concerned,  there- 
fore, not  only  that  the  Senate's  right  to 
act  shall  not  be  prejudice  by  the  action 
that  it  will  take,  but  also  that  it  be  (jur 
intention  that  we  should  not  prejudice 
any  proper  appeal  to  the  court  in  Cali- 
fornia. 

I  believe  that  a  reference  to  this  point 
by  implication  in  the  remarks  of  the  dis- 
tinguished majority  leader  I  Mr.  Mans- 
field) earlier,  indicated  an  intention,  on 
his  part  at  least,  that  this  should  be  so 
when  he  said,  as  I  recall,  that  this  should 
be  without  prejudice  to  any  institution. 
I  take  it  that  he  was  referring  to  the 
court,  as  well  as  to  the  Senate 

Mr  MANSFIELD  That  would  be 
true.  But  I  point  out  that  in  the  final 
analysis  the  Senate  is  the  sole  judge  as 
to  who  shall  or  shall  not  be  a  Member 
of  this  body  As  the  distinguished  mi- 
nority deputy  leader  I  Mr.  Kuchel  I  has 
pointed  out.  the  suit  which  it  has  been 
been  announced  will  be  initiated  next 
week,  or  the  week  after,  goes  to  one  of 
the  lower  courts.  It  could  be  appealed, 
regardless  of  the  outcome,  to  the  next 
highest  court.  And  tlien.  it  could  be  ap- 
pealed from  that  court,  one  way  or  the 
other,  to  the  California  Supreme  Court. 

So  I  agree  that  the  statement  "without 
prejudice  "  applies  to  individuals  as  well 
as  institutions. 

Mr   CASE     Including  the  courts? 
Mr,      MANSFIELD        Including     the 
courts. 

Mr.  KUCHEL,  If  I  were  in  the  posi- 
tion of  the  appointee.  I  say  very  frankly 
that  I  would  accept  jurisdiction  m  the 
State  judicial  system  of  the  contem- 
plated suit  in  the  State  from  which  I 
come.  My  opinion  is  that  the  court 
would  sustain  me.  But.  having  said  that. 
I  must  also  completely  agree  with  tlie  ma- 
jority leader  (Mr  M.^nsfieldI  that  the 
Senate  is.  and  rightly  so.  jealous  of  its 
constitutional  prerogatives.  Its  preroga- 
tives under  the  American  Constitution 
include  the  right,  and  the  duty,  to  judge 
the  election  and  the  qualifications  of  its 
membership. 

Mr.  CASE.  I  do  not  disagree  with  that 
at  all.  It  IS  conceivable  that  no  matter 
uhat  was  decided  by  the  California 
courts,  the  Senate  might  still  decide  to 
-seat  the  per.son  presently  knocking  at  our 
door.  That  is  not  the  question.  The 
question  is  whether  the  action  that  it  is 
proposed  that  we  take  today  m  admitting 
ium  without  prejudice  to  membership  m 
this  body,  is  an  intent  to  prejudice  any 
aeti(ni  which  the  court  might  take 

Mr,  KUCHEL,  Speaking  only  for  my- 
-self.  I  would  .say  that  the  intention  that 
I  read  into  the  motion  made  by  the  Sen- 
ator from  Montana  :  Mr  NL^nsfieldI  and 
the  particular  use  of  the  phrase  "with- 
out prejudice  means  without  prejudice 
to  the  Senate  of  the  United  States,  to 
tile  people  of  California,  to  the  ap- 
pointee, or  to  anyone  else 

Mr  CO'ITON  Mr  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  California  yield? 
Mr  KUCHEL  I  yield 
Mr  COTTON'  Like  the  Senator  from 
New  Jer.sey  1  Mr,  Case),  I  have  listened 
attentively  to  the  statements  of  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  California,  I 
have  given  hLs  views  most  weighty  con- 
sideration, he  being  the  sole  represenla- 


state  of  California  on 
Miat^^  today 
Tlie  Senator  referred  to  certain  othpr 
ases.  with  which  some  of  the  rest  of 


five  of  the  great 
tile  floor  of  the  Sena 
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art- 


familiar, 


^   ^  ^st  of  us. 

of  Senators  whose  se 


had  been  disputed,  and  \vho  had"  Uken 


the  oath  and 
which  invest  iL-t 
had  been  .mven 
tee. 


been    seated,    fo!lo^in'„ 

tion    and    consideraUon 

commit- 


by  the  proper 


Is  it  not  a  fact,  however,  that  the  casw 
to  which  the  distiiiL^uished  Senator  from 
California  I  Mr,  Kuchel  1  referred  we"i 
eases  m  which  the  grounds  for  opposine 
their  being  .seated  in  the  Senate  had  to 
do  with  alleged  violations  of  the  election 
laws,  irregularities,  or  perhaps  even  co- 
ruption  in  their  election?  T)ie  objection 
was  not  raised  on  the  lei^al  qualifications 
of  the  person  to  be  a  Senator 
United  States, 
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of  the 


■yes. 
to  the 


If  X  alleges 
U.S.   Senate 


Mr  KUCHEL,  I  cannot  in  good  con- 
science answer  that  question  by  saylne 

that  Y  was  elected 
by  fraud  he  is  at- 
tacking the  validity  of  the  certificate 
of  election  In  this  instance,  there  is 
no  certificate  of  eltTlion.  Thei  e  is  a  cer- 
tificate of  appointment,  the  validity  of 
which  has  been  called  into  question  in 
another  fashion. 

I  do  not  draw  any  distinction  between 
an  attack  on  the  validity  of  a  writ  of  elec- 
tion and  an  attack  on  a  writ  ol  appoint- 
ment And.  reaching  that  conclusion,  I 
do  not  draw  a  distinction  between  the 
type  of  illegality  sought  to  be  used  to 
frustrate  the  writ, 

Mr,  COTTON  ihen,  if  I  understand 
the  distinguished  Senator  correctly,  in 
hi.s  opinion,  there  is  no  di.nfeiei.re.' and 
there  should  be  no  difference  in  proce- 
dure—I am  not  raising  the  question  of 
election  or  appointment— in  a  ca.se  in 
which  there  are  allegations  about  the 
methods  used,  and  whether  the  election 
laws  were  complied  with  in  the  election  of 
a  Senator,  and  a  proceeding  in  which  the 
sole  question  is  as  to  his  legal  qualifica- 
tions to  be  a  Member  of  the  US,  Senate 
under  the  Constitution  and  ti.e  law  at 
this  time 

Mr,  KUCHEL.  I  would  rn-w-r  that 
question  Yes."  This  example  has 
has  come  to  mind:  Suppose  the  Gover- 
nor of  a  State  appointed  a  foreigner  to 
the  U.S.  Senate,  but  the  fact  t.'iat  he 
was  not  an  American  citizen  was  not 
known,  or  there  was  a  dispute  about  it. 
Tlie  Governor  made  an  illegal  and  un- 
constitutional appohument.  Let  us  as- 
sume that  the  Senate  seated  him  on  a 
de  facto  basis,  and  the  Committee  on 
Rules  and  Administration  had  that  prob- 
lem 'tx'fore  it  It  would  come  down  to 
a  decision  on  the  facts  as  to  whether  the 
Committee  on  Rules  and  Administra- 
tion and  the  Senate  believed  that  the 
man  was  in  truth  a  foreigner  or  believed 
that  he  was  in  truth  an  American  citi- 
zen. 

Mr.  COTTON.  I  have  great  respect 
for  the  distinguished  Senator.  I  be- 
lieve he  has  been  speaking  veiT  fairly 
and  fearlessly  today.  I  compliment  him 
on  It.  But  if  a  certificate  of  appoint- 
ment were  Issued  to  a  man  whom  the 
people  of  the  State  of  California  had 
reason  to  believe  was  not  even  a  citizen 
of  the  United  States,  would  the  Senator 


,   „  California  vote  to  seat  him  first 
^'Tmven^ate  afterward? 

f    KUCHEL     I  would  have  to  add 

„p  odditional  assumption  to  the  ques- 
°"  ,nd  that  is  that  there  would  be 
•'Srs  ho\vould  say  that  he  was  a  U.S. 
nuen    and   they   could   so   testify,   so 

1  fVbe  facts  would  be  in  doubt. 
vlr  COTTON.    I  am  talking  about  the 
,  '^u\.d'e   and    the   conscience    of    the 
^Soi    t-^-m   CaUfornia.    not   that  of 

''^Mv'  KUCHEL  Does  the  Senator  mean 
„  assume  that  I  knew  that  the  appointee 
„.„c  Q  forei  ;ner? 

m"  COTTON.  Suppose  the  Senator 
iv^iievfci  he  was  a  foreigner. 

Mr  KUCHEL.  If  I  stood  by  at  the 
nme  the  appointee  was  born  in  some 
IZv',  land  and  could  testify  from 
to'ei-prints  and  otherwise  positively 
-hrt  he  was  a  foreigner,  of  course  I  would 
V,  .r  be  known,  and  would  vote  against 
iatine  him.  That  is  not.  of  course,  any 
analouv  to  the  matter  before  us. 

The  "question  is  whether  the  Senate 
ttill  follow  the  procedures  that  it  has  es- 
tablished in  cases  in  which  an  attack 
„P  th.  validity  of  a  Senator's  appolnt- 
ment '  'V  -Icct  ion  has  been  made. 

Mr  COTTON.  I  thank  the  Senator 
for  his  mierestinp  observation. 

Mr  MORSE.    Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 
Mr  KUCHEL.     I  yield. 
Mr  MORSE.    I  am  sure  I  understand 
the  position  of  the  Senator  from  Calif or- 
ira  as  well  as  the  position  of  the  Senator 
from  Now  Jersey,  and  that  of  the  ma- 
joritv  leader  m  regard  to  the  meaning  of 
the  words   without  prejudice"  as  they  re- 
late to  the  question  raised  by  the  Senator 
from   New    Jersey    concerning    possible 
court  decisions.    I  wish  only  to  make  the 
followmu   statement  by  way  of  caveat 
now:  I  would  be  greatly  influenced  by  a 
court  decision,  but  in  my  judgment  a 
court  decision  would  not  waive  article  I, 
section  5.  of  the  Constitution  as  to  the  in- 
herent power  and  right  of  the  Senate  to 
determine  the  qualifications  of  its  own 
Members  irrespective  of  a  court  decision. 
It  is  perfectlv  clear  that  "Each  House 
>hall  be  the  lud^e  of  the  elections,  re- 
turns, and  qualifications  of  its  own  Mem- 
bers, and  a  majority  of  each  shall  con- 
.stitute  a  quorum  to  do  business." 

So  I  believe  we  would  all  be  greatly  in- 
fluenced bv  a  court  decision;  but  no  court 
decision  can  be  si  bstituted  for  the  deci- 
sion of  the  Senate  in  determining  the 
qualifications  o*- its  own  Members. 

Mr  KUCHEL.  I  believe  that  is  very 
clear  That  is  why  I  referred  time  and 
ay^am  to  the  jealousy  with  which  the  Sen- 
ale  properly  and  constitutionally  hugs 
unto  itself  the  responsibility  for  deter- 
mining the  eligibility  and  qualiflcations 
of  its  membership. 
I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  substitute  motion  of  the 
majority  leader.  I  do  so  notwithstand- 
ing the  fact  that  I  am  prepared  at  this 
moment  to  vote  that  Pierre  Salinger  Is  a 
de  jure  junior  Senator  from  California 
and  as  such  is  entitled  as  an  absolute 
right  to  take  his  seat  in  the  Senate. 

I  commend  the  position  tafcen  with  so 
much  clarity  by  the  senior  Senator  from 


California  [Mr.  Ktjchel].  I  commend 
the  excellence  of  the  legal  opinion  he 
quoted  which  I  understand  Vas  written 
by  Attorney  General  Stanley  Mosk.  of 
California.  While  I  am  not  privileged  to 
know  Attorney  General  Mosk  personally, 
I  have  had  correspondence  with  him 
about  bills  pending  before  subcommit- 
tees of  which  I  am  chairman.  I  am  of 
the  opinion,  as  a  result  of  such  corre- 
spondence, that  Mr.  Mosk  is  one  of  the 
finest  constitutional  lawyers  in  the 
United  States.  . 

I  wish  to  address  myself  very  briefly  to 
the  constitutional  question,  and  also  to 
state  as  emphatically  as  possible  that  I 
find  myself  in  thorough  agreement  with 
the  senior  Senator  from  California  m  the 
proposition  that  there  is  really  no  dis- 
tinction between  a  Senator  who  comes 
here  by  certificate  of  election  and  a  Sen- 
ator who  comes  here  by  appointment  of 
the  chief  executive  of  the  State  pursuant 
to  an  act  of  the  legislature  of  the  State. 
That  is  true  because  section  5  of  article 
I  of  the  Constitution  provides  that  each 
House  shall  be  the  judge  of  the  quali- 
fications of  Its  own  Members.    It  makes 
no  distinction  in  respect  to  the  manner 
in  which  an  individual  acquires  his  mem- 
bership in  the  Senate,  whether  by  elec- 
tion or  by  appointment. 

I  find  mvself  in  complete  agreement 
with  the  position  taken  by  the  able  and 
distinguished  senior  Senator  from  Ore- 
gon [Mr.  MoRSEl  that  the  power  to  de- 
termine whether  a  person  is  entitled  to 
be  admitted  as  a  Member  of  the  Senate 
and  whether  he  possesses  the  qualifica- 
tions for  such  admission  belongs  to  the 
Senate  and  not  the  courts  of  the  United 
States  or  the  courts  of  the  State.    Liti- 
gation affecting  questions  of  this  kind 
has  usually  arisen,  as  the  senior  Senator 
from   California   pointed   out,   in   cases 
which  involve  the  right  of  a  man  to  be 
allowed  to  run  in  a  primary,  and  mat- 
ters of  that  kind,  and  not  to  his  right 
to  admission  to  the  U.S.  Senate  when 
he  produces  a  certificate  of  election  or  an 
appointment  from  the  Governor  of  his 
State  pursuant  to  State  laws. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  constitutional 
question  involved  is  extremely  simple.  It 
is  a  fundamental  principle  of  interpre- 
tation of  all  written  documents,  regard- 
less of  whether  they  be  constitutions. 
statilles,  or  contracts,  that  in  deter- 
mining the  proper  interpretation  one 
reads  all  the  provisions  of  the  written 
document  relating  to  the  subject  which 
is  under  consideration. 

The  questions  which  confront  the  Sen- 
ate  which  will  confront  the  Committee 
on  Rules  and  Administration,  and  which 
will  confront  the  Senate  again  when  the 
Committee  on  Rules  and  Administration 
reports  to  the  Senate  are  as  follows:  Does 
the  Senator-designate  from  Califorma, 
Pierre   Salinger,   possess  the  qualifica- 
tions prescribed  by  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States?     Has  he  been  ap- 
pointed to  the  Senate  by  the  Governor 
of  California  vmder  a  statute  of  Cali- 
fornia authorizing  the  Governor  to  fill 
a  vacancy  in  California  representation 
in  the  Senate ?    If  so.  he  Is  entitled  to  his 

cpot* 

There  are  two  provisions  of  the  Con- 
stitution which  relate  to  that  subject  and 


which  are  germane  to  a  consideration  of 
the  constitutional  question.  The  first  is 
clause  3  of  section  3  of  article  I.  which 
reads  as  follows : 


No  person  shall  be  a  Senator  wlio  shall  not 
have  attained  to  the  age  of  30  years,  and 
been  9  years  a  citizen  of  the  United  States, 
and  who  shaU  not,  when  elected,  be  an  in- 
habitant of  that  State  for  which  he  shall 
be  chosen. 

That  constitutional  provision  clearly 
prescribes  three,  and  only  three,  quali- 
fications for  membership  in  the  U.S. 
Senate.      Those    qualifications    are    as 

follows ^      .,     . 

Mr  HICKENLOOPER.  Mr.  President. 
will  the  Senator  yield  for  a  question  on 
the  point  which  the  Senator  has  made? 

Mr.  ERVIN.     I  yield. 

Mr  HICKENLOOPER.  Are  not  the 
provisions  which  the  Senator  read  the 
qualifications  for  membership  in  the 
Senate  for  one  who  is  elected?  I  sub- 
mit to  the  Senate  that  those  are  quah- 
fications  for  election  to  the  Senate,  and 
that  there  is  a  difference  between  mem- 
bership in  the  Senate  and  election  to  the 

Senate. 

Mr.  ERVIN.     I  have  a  profound  le- 
spect  for  my  good  friend,  the  Senator 
from  Iowa,  but  I  believe  the  distinction 
he  has  drawn  is  not  quite  as  wide  as  the 
distinction    between    tweedle-dum    and 
tweedle-dee.     I  say  that  the  provision 
of  the  Constitution  to  which  I  referred 
is  the  only   place   in   the   Constitution 
which     prescribes     any     qualificatioris 
whatsoever  for  a  Senator,  and  that  such 
provision  of  the  Constitution  prescribes 
three  qualifications,  and  three  qualifica- 
tions only:  ^^  .      , 
First.  A  Senator  must  have  attained 
the  age  of  30  years. 

Second.  He  must  have  been  for  9  years 
a  citizen  of  the  United  States. 

Third.  He  must  be  an  inhabitant  oi 
the  State  which  he  represents. 

I  concede  that  the  phrase  of  the  con- 
stitutional provision  I  have  read  sets  out 
the  third  qualification  by  specifying,  in 
substance,  that  a  Senator  must  be  an 
inhabitant  of  the  State  he  represents 
"when  elected." 

But  I  assert  that  a  fair  interpretation 
of  the  Constitution  is  that  those  quali- 
fications are  the  qualifications,  and  the 
onlv  qualifications,  which  must  be  pos- 
sessed bv  any  Senator,  regardless  of 
whether  he  comes  to  the  Senate  by  elec- 
tion or  by  appointment. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr  ERVIN.    I  would  prefer  to  fimsh. 
I  will  then  yield  to  the  able  and  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Ohio. 
Mr.  LAUSCHE.    Very  well. 
Mr    ERVIN.     The  other  provision  of 
the  Constitution  which  has  direct  refer- 
ence to  this  matter  is  the  17th  amend- 
ment    The  part  of  the  17th  amendment 
germane  to  this  matter  is  the  proviso  m 
that  amendment.    After  referring  to  the 
requirement    that    Senators    shall    be 
elected  by  direct  vote  rather  than  by 
State  legislatures,  the  amendment  refers 
to  vacancies  which  may  occur  in  the  rep- 
resentation of  a  State  in  the  Senate. 
The  proviso  reads: 

Provided.  That  the  legislature  of  any  Stete 
may  empower  the  executive  thereof  to  make 
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temporary  appointments  until  the  people 
fill  the  vacancies  by  election  as  the  legisla- 
ture may  direct. 

What  power  does  this  proviso  give  to 
the  legislature  of  a  State?  I  submit  that 
its  simple  and  unambiguous  words  give 
the  legislature  of  a  State  only  one  power 
They  give  the  State  legislature  the  power 
either  to  grant  or  withhold  from  the 
Governor  of  a  State  the  right  to  appoint 
a  man  to  the  Senate  to  fill  a  vacancy 
until  the  people  of  the  State  elect 
someone  to  fill  the  vacancy  in  an  elec- 
tion conducted  according  to  the  State 
law.  That  Is  all  the  power  the  proviso 
confers  upon  the  legislature  of  a  State 
It  would  do  violence  to  the  Constitution 
to  say  that  the  provision  in  article  I. 
section  3.  which  I  have  read,  applies  only 
to  Senators  who  am  elected  to  the  Sen- 
ate, as  distinguished  from  Senators  who 
are  appointed  to  the  Senate 

It  is  a  fundamental  princit)le  that  in 
interpreting  a  written  document  one  does 
not  place  an  interpretation  on  the  docu- 
ment which  leads  to  an  absurd  conclu- 
sion. To  say  that  article  I.  section  3 
prescribing  qualifications  of  Senators, 
prescribes  qualifications  only  for  Sena- 
tors who  are  elected,  would  result  in  the 
absurd  conclusion  that  Senators  who  are 
appointed  are  not  required  to  possess  any 
qualifications  whatever  by  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States,  but  can  be 
required  to  possess  any  qualifications 
whatever,  wise  or  foolish,  which  a  State 
legislature  may  prescribe,  even  though 
they  be  wholly  incon.'^istont  with  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States  I  as- 
sert that  the  Constitution  clearly  con- 
templates that  a  man  nm.st  have  attained 
30  years  of  age.  that  he  must  have  been  a 
citizen  of  the  United  States  for  9  years, 
and  that  he  must  be  an  inhabitant  of  the 
State  he  represents  in  order  to  be  eligible 
to  serve  in  the  Senate  Any  other  inter- 
pretation would  lead  to  the  absurd  con- 
clusion that  a  State  legislature  can  limit 
the  appointing  power  of  the  Governor 
of  the  State  to  the  appointment  of  any- 
one designated  in  a  State  statute,  such  as 
teenager,  or  a  foreigner  who  had  never 
lived  in  the  Unitt-d  States,  or  a  person 
who  is  not  an  Inhabitant  of  the  State  he 
is  to  represent. 

The  only  power  the  State  of  California 
has  under  the  17th  amendment  is  to  say 
to  the  Gtovemor  of  California.  "You  may 
appoint  a  person  to  represent  California 
in  the  U.S.  Senate.  If  a  vacancy  exists, 
until  that  vacancy  is  filled  by  election 
by  the  people  as  provided  by  the  17th 
amendment." 

If  the  State  of  California  or  any  other 
State  can  add  to  the  three  qualifications, 
specified  in  section  3  of  article  I.  It  can 
add  any  qualification  It  wants  to.  It 
could  pass  a  State  law  providing  that 
only  baldheaded  men  could  be  appointed 
to  the  Senate.  It  could  enact  a  State  law- 
providing  that  only  redheaded  men  could 
be  appointed  to  the  Senate.  Indeed  it 
could  even  pass  a  State  law  providing 
that  only  idiots  could  be  appointed  to  the 
US.  Senate. 

If  we  are  to  place  a  reasonable  inter- 
pretation on  the  Constitution  and  give 
effect  to  all  its  provisions,  we  are  com- 
pelled to  say  that  the  only  qualifications 
for  Senators  are  those  prescribed  in  sec- 


tion 3  of  article  I.  and  that  they  apply 
uniformly  to  all  Senators,  regardless  of 
whether  they  come  tu  the  Senate  by  elec- 
tion or  appointment  The  Lx-gislature  of 
California  cannot  add  to  these  qualitica- 
tions  any  additional  ones  Since  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States  pro- 
vides that  a  person  is  quaiiflt  d  to  .sit  in 
the  Senate  if  he  has  attained  the  age  of 
30  years,  and  has  betni  a  citizen  of  the 
United  Statrs  for  9  years,  and  is  an  in- 
habitant of  the  Stat*'  he  reprt'Si-nts,  the 
Legislature  of  the  State  of  California 
cannot  add  the  additi<inal  qualifications 
that  he  must  have  been  an  elector  of  that 
State  for  a  year  The  17th  amendment 
«ives  the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  Cali- 
fornia no  power  whatever,  except  the 
simple  power  to  eitiier  grant  or  withhold 
from  its  Governor  the  right  to  fill  va- 
cancies in  its  Senate  representation  by 
appointment  until  such  vacancies  can 
bi^  tilUxl  by  election  by  the  people.  This 
power  is  givon  m  expre.ss,  and  plain  terms 
and  necessarily  excludes  the  power  to 
add  to  or  subtract  from  the  qualifications 
fur  US.  Senator  .set  forth  m  section  3 
of  article  I. 

Mr  CURTIS  Mr  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  ' 

Mr  ERVIN     I  yield. 

Mr  CURTIS  I  thank  the  Senator 
for  yieldint:  He  is  a  very  able  lawyer 
Is  it  not  true  that  one  of  our  sovereign 
States — Oretion.  I  believe — in  carry- 
ing out  the  provisions  of  the  ptovi.so  In 
the  17th  amendment  said  that  the  Gov- 
ernor must  appoint  as  a  Senator  a  mem- 
ber of  the  same  political  party  as  the 
previous  Senator  before  the  vacancy 
arose  ' 

Mr  ERVIN  Frankly.  I  shall  have  to 
admit  that  I  am  not  familiar  with  the 
law  of  Oregon  on  this  subject.  The  law 
of  Oregon  has  not  a  thing  to  do  with 
it. 

Mr  CURTIS     Oh.  yes.  It  has 

Mr.  ERVIN.  The  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  is  what  fixes  the  qualifica- 
tions. 

Mr.  MORSE  Mr  President,  If  the 
Senator  will  yield,  thr  Orei,'on  Leiils- 
lature  passed  an  unconstitutional  act, 
but  It  was  not  binding  on  the  Senate  of 
rht-  United  States 

Mr  CURTIS  But  the  US  Senate 
riul  question  it  A  Democratic  Senator 
died,  and  a  Democratic  Senator  was 
appointed 

Mr  MORSE  It  was  not  an  Issue  In 
the  seating  of  Senator  Lusk  at  all  If 
it  had  been  at  l.ssue.  I  am  sure  the  Sen- 
ate of  the  United  States  would  havt-  held 
that  the  State  Leuislature  of  Orc-'un  had 
no  authority  to  pass  such  an  act,  be- 
cause it  would  not  be  bindmi^  on  the 
Senate,  and  It  was.  In  my  judgment, 
clearly  unconstitutional. 

Mr  CURTIS  But  tiie  Senate  followed 
the  law  of  Oregon. 

Mr.  MORSE.  The  law  of  Oregon  was 
not  the  issue,  and  that  question  did  not 
arise. 

Mr  ERVIN  Judfe  Lusk  was  seated 
according  to  tlie  Constitution,  because 
he  posse.ssed  the  qualifications  prescribed 
by  the  Constitution,  and  not  by  any  In- 
consistent provision  embtxiied  in  any  un- 
constitutional law  which  may  have  been 
passed    by    the    Legislature    of    Oregon. 


Despite  my  high  respect  for  my  friend 
the  senior  Senator  from  Nebraska,  I  am 
constralnted  Lo  reiterate  that  the  quali- 
fications of  Senators  are  fixed  by  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States  and 
cannot  be  varied  in  any  way  by  any  act 
which  any  State  leKlslature  may  enact 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ERVIN.     I  yield. 

Mr.  MORSE.  By  way  of  diversion, 
there  is  an  interestint,'  Oregon  case  that 
coes  back  to  the  Civil  War.  when  it  was 
not  known  whether  Oregon  was  going  to 
a.0  with  the  North  or  the  South.  Abra- 
ham IJncoln  wanted  a  man  living  in 
California  appointed  as  a  U.S.  Senator 
from  Oregon  by  the  Oregon  Legislature, 
and  the  Oregon  Legislature  accommo- 
dated him  He  came  to  Oretion  long 
enough  at  least  to  be  appointed.  He 
came  to  the  leeislature  and  he  was  floor 
leader  for  Abraham  Lincoln. 

Mr.  ERVIN  And  he  was  an  inhabi- 
tant of  the  State  of  Oregon,  rather  than 
California,  at  the  time  the  legislature 
elected  him. 

Mr.  MORSE.  That  is  true,  at  the 
time  the  legislature  elected  him. 

Mr  I.AUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr  ERVIN.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Ohio 

Mr  LAUSCHE  The  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  fully  covered  the  ques- 
tion I  intended  to  ask  him  I  wanted 
him  to  reconcile  the  provi.so  in  the  17th 
amendment  with  the  article  that  pro- 
vides the  qualifications  of  a  person  to 
become  a  U.S  .Senator.  I  wantfd  to  ask 
the  Senator  that  question  because  the 
Senator  from  Nebraska  contended  that 
we  must  approach  differently  appointees 
as  distincui.shed  from  electees  I  under- 
stood the  Senator  from  North  Carolina 
to  take  the  position  that  article  I.  deal- 
ing with  Senators,  applies  to  both  elected 
persons  and  appointed  persons. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  That  is  correct.  Other- 
wise there  would  be  no  qualifications 
whatever  prescribed  by  the  Constitution 
for  appointed  persons,  and  we  would 
have  the  absurd  situation  that  the  Con- 
stitution provides  qualifications  for  those 
elected,  but  not  for  those  appointed. 

My  interpretation  gives  effect  to  all 
parts  of  the  Constitution  and  makes 
them  harmonize  on  this  subject. 

Mr.  L.AUSCHE.  The  proviso  has  been 
read,  but  I  shall  read  it  again: 

Provided.  That  the  legishiture  of  any  State 
may  empower  the  executive  thereof  to  make 
temp«irary  appt)lntnient.s  until  the  people  fill 
the  vacanrles  by  the  election  a.s  the  legisla- 
ture may  direct 

Am  I  correct  in  my  understanding 
that  the  Senator  from  North  Carolina, 
probably  with  justification  under  one  of 
two  theories,  believes  that  it  is  necessary 
to  import  into  the  proviso  the  qualifica- 
tions set  forth  in  article  I  with  respect 
to  who  may  be  a  Senator? 

Mr.  ERVIN.  The  Senator  is  correct, 
because  such  interpretation  harmonizes 
the  proviso  with  the  quahfications  for 
Senators  specified  elsewhere  in  the  Con- 
stitution. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Further,  Is  It  the 
opinion  of  the  Senator  from  North  Caro- 
lina that  we  cannot  take  one  part  of  the 


„  „rfitutlon  and  attempt  to  give  it  an 
SpSion-  without  also  considering 
'^S-  Darts  of  the  Constitution  dealing 
Sth  the  same  subject,  and  seek  to  rec- 

''"vrr^  SlVIN  The  Senator  is  correct. 
*c  tJie  Senator  from  Ohio,  who  is  a 
««t  lawver  and  who  has  been  a  famous 
See  in  his  State,  knows,  we  interpret 
^  n  the  provisions  of  the  Constitution  as 
*  harmonious  whole  so  that  one  provi- 
inn  will  not  destroy  other  provisions. 
Mv  interpretation  of  the  proviso  in  the 
r-th  amendment  and  section  3  of  article 
I  'bnngs  the  constitutional  provisions  on 
•he  subject  a  harmonious  whole. 

Mr  LAUSCHE.  It  is  my  understand- 
mc  that  in  the  interpretation  of  a  docu- 
ment in  a  court  of  law,  it  is  necessary  to 
look  to  the  four  corners,  and  from  the 
rompletc  document  interpret  its  mean- 
m  Is  it  the  Senator's  opinion  that 
that  principle  likewise  applies  in  inter- 
preting the  Constitution? 

Mr  ERVIN.  Exactly.  The  matter 
could  not  be  expressed  in  more  lucid,  or 
more  accurate  form  than  It  has  just  been 
expressed  bv  the  Senator  from  Ohio. 

Mr  LAUSCHE.  I  contemplate  voting 
for  the  substitute  motion  offered  by  the 
Senator  from  Montana.  I  shall  do  so 
because  I  believe  that  permitting  Mr. 
■Salinger  to  take  his  oath  without  prej- 
udice will  enable  those  who  have  ques- 
uons  about  the  legality  to  make  inquiry 
as  to  what  their  rights  are.  I  under- 
stand that  the  words  "without  preju- 
dice ■'  as  emt>odied  in  the  substitute  mo- 
tion! mean  that  Mr.  Salinger  wUl  be  al- 
lowixl  to  take  the  oath  of  office  without 
prejudice  to  his  rights  and  without  preju- 
dice to  the  right  of  the  Senate  subse- 
quently to  change  its  action  if  it  con- 
cludes by  majority  vote  that  the  action 
uken  under  the  motion  of  the  Senator 
from  Montana  was  erroneous. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  That  is  my  understand- 
ing. As  the  senior  Senator  from  Cali- 
fornia has  stated,  it  would  give  the  Sen- 
ator-desitinate  the  status  of  a  de  facto 
Senator,  but  would  not  adjudicate  the 
question  as  to  his  absolute  legal  title  to 
the  office. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Without  thinking  of 
the  bouquet  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  ^ave  me.  I  should  like  to  say 
that  the  Senator  from  North  Carolina 
has  given  the  most  lucid  interpretation 
of  this  issue  that  has  been  presented  on 
the  floof  of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  ERVIN.    I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  CASE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr  ERVIN.    I  yield. 

Mr.  CASE.  I,  too,  appreciate  the  con- 
tribution made  by  the  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  to  the  discussion.  I 
should  like  to  ask  him  a  question.  I 
should  also  like  to  have  the  benefit  of  the 
helpful  comments  on  this  point  from  the 
senior  Senator  from  Oregon. 

I  believe  it  is  conceivable  that  the  State 
legislature  has  no  right  to  limit  the  Gov- 
ernor in  his  appointive  power,  authorized 
under  the  17th  amendment  to  the  Con- 
stitution, more  narrowly  than  it  Is 
limited  under  the  qualifications  provided 
by  the  Constitution  itself.  However,  is 
it  not  also  correct  to  say  that  an  at- 
tempt by  the  legislature  to  exercise  a  con- 
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strictlng  role  insofar  as  the  Governor 
is  concerned  might  have  two  conse- 
quences, not  merely  one? 

The  ^Kiior  Senator  from  Oregon  re- 
ferred vb  the  constitutional  right  of  the 
State  of  Oregon  with  regard  to  the  re- 
quirement that  the  Governor  be  limited 
in  his  appointive  power  to  members  of 
the  same  party  as  that  of  the  former 
Senator  whose  vacancy  was  to  be  tem- 
p>orarlly  filled. 

Is  it  not  possible  that  while  a  State 
legislature  cannot  limit  the  power  of  the 
Governor  in  such  a  way,  if  he  attempts 
to  do  so,  possibly  the  consequence  is  that 
the  Governor  either  has  a  free  hand  to 
make  the  appointment  or  has  no  power 
at  all? 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Yes.  I  believe  the  Sena- 
tor has  made  a  good  point,  and  a  very 
accurate  one.  My  interpretation  of  the 
proviso  in  the  17th  amendment  is  that 
unless  the  legislature  of  the  State  exer- 
cises the  power  which  the  proviso  gives 
it  by  authorizing  the  Governor  to  fill  va- 
cancies in  the  State's  representation  in 
the  Senate  by  executive  appointment,  the 
Governor  cannot  fill  such  vacancies  in 
that  manner. 

In  other  words,  the  proviso  in  the  17th 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  merely 
authorizes  the  State  legislature  to  give 
the  Governor  the  power,  which  he  would 
not  otherwise  possess,  to  fill  a  vacancy  in 
the  Senate  pending  the  filling  of  such  va- 
cancy by  the  people. 

Since  the  Constitution  clearly  contem- 
plates that  the  Senate  is  to  be  a  body  of 
men  who  are  not  less  than  30  years  of 
age.  who  have  been  citizens  of  the  United 
States  for  not  less  than  9  years,  and  who 
are  inhabitants  of  the  States  which  they 
represent,  I  believe  that  the  legislature 
of  a  State  must  observe  those  qualifica- 
tions, when  it  enacts  a  statute  permitting 
the  Grovernor  to  make  appointments  to 
the  Senate  and  any  attempt  on  its  part 
to  add  to  or  subtract  from  them  exceeds 
the  power  conferred  upon  it  by  the  pro- 
viso in  the  17th  amendment. 

Mr.  CASE.  Does  it  not  follow  that  the 
Governor  still  has  the  power  of  appoint- 
ment in  the  case  of  a  State  law  which 
attempts  to  circumscribe  it? 

Mr.  ERVIN.  The  Senator  is  correct 
unless  the  provisions  of  the  State  law  are 
inseparable.  Any  State  law  which 
undertakes  to  prescribe  any  limitation  or 
any  qualification  inconsistent  with  those 
prescribed  in  section  3  of  article  I  of  the 
Constitution  would  be  unconstitutional, 
certainly  to  the  extent  of  its  inconsist- 
ency with  the  article  I  provision  relating 
to  qualifications. 

Mr.  CASE.  I  should  like  to  be  sure 
that  the  Senator  from  North  Carolina 
understands  the  point  of  the  Senator 
from  New  Jersey  to  be  that  the  conse- 
quence of  such  inability  might  well  be 
to  render  nugatory  the  power  of  appoint- 
ment itself. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  The  limitation  would  be 
unconstitutional.  whUe  the  power  would 
be  valid  unless  the  two  provisions  were 
inseparable.  Such  a  State  law  would  cer- 
tainly create  the  question  the  Senator 
from  New  Jersey  raises;  namely,  that  the 
State  law  might  be  interpreted,  by  rea- 
son of  its  phraseology,  to  deny  the  very 
power  it  professes  to  confer. 


Mr.  CASE.    I  thank  the  Senator. 
Mr.  MORSE.    Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  yield. 
Mr.  MORSE.  The  Senator  from  New 
Jersey  mentioned  the  Oregon  law,  and  I 
wish  to  make  this  comment  by  way  of 
my  own  reservation.  It  is  necessary  to 
take  each  law  and  examine  what  the 
legislature  provided  in  the  law.  The 
danger  of  this  colloquy  is  that  the  rec- 
ord may  be  left  with  the  conclusion  that 
if  the  legislature  adds  any  conditions  or 
qualifications  in  the  law  not  covered  by 
the  Constitution,  the  Governor  has  no 
power  to  fill  a  vacancy  by  appointment. 
I  say  that  that  does  not  follow.  We 
must  look  at  the  exact  language  of  the 
law. 

Speaking  hypothetically  for  a  moment, 
if  the  legislature  enacts  a  law  which  gives 
to  the  Governor  the  power  to  fill  a 
vacancy,  that  is  the  controlling  language 
of  the  law,  so  far  as  the  power  to  appoint 
is  concerned. 

If  It  then  attaches  to  the  law.  as  the 
legislature,  in  my  judgment,  did  in  my 
State,  certain  conditions  that  go  beyond 
the  qualifications  for  Senator  as  pre- 
scribed in  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States,  those  qualifications  are  words  or 
language  of  limitation  and  can  be  sepa- 
rated from  the  body  of  law  if  the  court 
finds  that  those  qualifications  or  condi- 
tions exceed  the  Constitution.  The  court 
can  throw  out  those  conditions  and  still 
recognize  that  the  law  still  granted  to 
the  Governor  the  power  to  appoint,  and 
that  power  to  appoint  would  then  be 
based  upon  the  qualifications  as  set  forth 
in  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States. 
To  return  to  the  Oregon  case:  If  one 
reads  that  statute,  the  Oregon  Legis- 
lature gave  to  the  Governor  of  Oregon 
the  power  to  appoint.  That  statute  re- 
mained on  the  books  a  long  time. 

Then  some  years  ago  the  legislature 
added  a  condition  to  the  statute  already 
on  the  books  and  provided  that  in  carry- 
ing out  the  power  to  appoint,  the  Gov- 
ernor would  have  to  select  an  appxjintee 
of  the  party  of  the  person  whose  position 
he  was  designated  to  fill.  A  death  had 
occurred,  and  the  proposal  was  to  require 
him  to  take  a  person  from  the  party  of 
the  deceased  Senator.  In  my  judgment, 
that  was  clearly  unconstitutional.  It  had 
nothing  to  do  with  the  power  of  the 
Governor  to  appoint.  In  my  judgment, 
those  words  of  limitation,  if  there  had 
been  a  test,  would  have  been  declared 
to  exceed  the  constitutional  qualifica- 
tions, and  the  Governor's  power  to  ap- 
point would  have  remained  inviolate  so 
far  as  his  power  to  fill  the  vacancy  was 
concerned. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  The  Senator  from  Ore- 
gon is  saying,  in  effect,  that  the  ques- 
tion would  depend  on  whether  the  pro- 
vision conferring  the  power  to  appoint 
and  the  provision  prescribing  limitations 
inconsistent  with  those  prescribed  by  the 
Constitution  were  separable. 
Mr.  MORSE.    Yes. 

Mr.  CASE.  I  thank  the  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  and  the  Senator  from 
Oregon.  I  agree  with  both  of  them.  It 
Is  a  question  of  the  interpretation  of  a 
particular  law  in  all  circumstances. 
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Mr.  RANDOLPH  Mr  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  North  Carolina  yield? 

Mr.  ERVIN.     I  yield. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  I  shall  support  the 
substitute  motion  of  the  Senator  from 
Montana  (Mr,  Mansfield  1.  the  majonty 
leader.  Pierre  Salinger  should  be  seated. 
without  predjudice.  as  a  Member  of  this 
Senate. 

I  wish  the  Record  to  include  the  fact 
that  in  the  primary  election  in  West 
Virginia  in  1934.  Rush  D  Holt,  the  Demo- 
cratic candidate,  was  nominated  by  hi.s 
party.  On  the  same  day.  US  Senator 
Henry  D.  Hatfield,  a  Republican,  was 
nominated  by  his  party  to  run  for  reelec- 
tion. Senator  Hatfield  and  the  Demo- 
cratic nominee.  Rush  D.  Holt,  were  op- 
ponents in  the  November  election.  The 
result  was  a  plurality  of  68,126  votes  for 
Mr.  Holt  over  Senator  Hatfield 

Subsequent  to  that  election  in  West 
Virginia,  there  was  a  challenge  of  the 
seating  of  Rush  D,  Holt.  The  Record 
should  reflect  the  action  of  the  Senate  on 
that  challenge  On  April  18.  1935,  the 
defeated  Senator.  Mr  Hatfield,  claimed 
the  election  of  Mr,  Holt  to  be  void  be- 
cause Mr.  Holt  was  not  30  years  old  a.s  of 
the  date — January  3,  1935 — when  his 
term  was  to  bemn.  Of  course,  neither 
was  he  30  years  of  a^^e  at  the  time  he  was 
chosen  by  the  electorate  of  West  Virginia 
in  November  1934  However.  Senator- 
elect  Holt  presented  himself  in  the  Sen- 
ate to  be  sworn  on  June  19,  1935,  1  day 
after  he  had  reached  the  minimum  re- 
quired constitutional  age — 30 — to  be 
seated  in  this  body. 

The  Senate  had  taken  the  ca.«;e  under 
advisement.  I  .shall  not  detail  it  except 
to  say  that  by  a  vote  of  62  to  17  the  Sen- 
ate seated  the  man  who  had  been  elected 
by  the  citizens  of  West  Virginia  The 
voters  of  our  State  were  aware  of  the  fact 
that  Mr.  Holt,  although  nominated  and 
elected  prior  to  the  aee  of  30,  could  pre- 
.sent  himself  to  the  Senate  on  June  19. 
1935,  and  at  that  time  take  the  oath  of 
office. 

Mr.  Salinger  has  been  nominated  by  a 
large  segment  of  California  voters  with 
foreknowledge  of  his  qualifications 

I  think  this  is  an  important  citation  to 
which  I  have  called  the  Senate's  atten- 
tion this  afteriwon. 

Mr.  ERVIN  As  I  recall  the  Holt-Hat- 
field case.  Holt  had  attained  the  age  of 
30  at  the  time  the  Senatt'  permitted  him 
to  take  the  oath  of  office  as  Senator: 
and  the  Senate  undertook  the  action  it 
did  in  the  exercise  of  it.s  power  that  it  is 
the  judge  of  the  ciualifirations  of  its 
Members.  The  Senate  then  decided  that 
Holt  possessed  the  qualifications  of  a 
Senator 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  The  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  is  correct  Action  was 
affirmative,  and  the  Senate  seated  Sena- 
tor Holt,  as  I  stat«xl.  by  a  vote  of  62  to 
17,  as  the  judi;e  of  q'lalifications  of  its 
own  membership 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr  President.  I  should 
like  to  comment  on  several  points  that 
have  been  made  this  afternoon 

I  believe  the  law  on  this  point,  both 
the  constitutional  provisions  and  the 
appropriate  California  statutes,  has  been 
quite  well  expressed  by,  particularly,  the 
distinguished  minority  leader  ;  Mr  Dirk- 


sen  I  and  the  distiniiuished  Senator  from 
Nebraska  (Mr,  Curtis;.  But  I  should 
like  to  comment  in  response  to  a  point 
made  by  the  distinu'uished  .senior  Sena- 
tor from  Rhode  Island  !Mr,  Pastore), 
In  referring  to  a  section  of  the  Cali- 
fornia code,  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Is- 
land inferred  that  the  appointee  m  the 
case  before  the  Senate  today  was  an 
elector,  I  should  like  to  cite  one  secti(jn 
of  the  California  statute  that  was  not 
quoted  I  refer  to  section  201  of  the 
elections  code,  which  defines  "elector  " 
as  follows: 

"Elector"  means  any  person  who  qualifies 
under  section  1  of  article  II  of  the  constitu- 
tion of  this  State 

That  section  of  the  California  Elec- 
tions Code  has  not  heretofore  been  read 
In  order  to  find  out  what  the  letiislature 
incorporated  into  :1s  definition,  one  has 
to  go  to  the  constitution.  That  is  where 
this  1-year  residence  provision  is  found. 
The  provision  in  the  California  consti- 
tution requiring  1-year  residence  has 
been  in  the  constitution  since  1879. 
Starting  with  184yrthe  con.stitution  pro- 
vided for  only  6  months'  residence.  In 
1879.  and  ever  since  that  time,  1  year 
residence  has  been  required  to  be  an 
elector  When  the  California  Legislature 
enacted  this  elections  code,  .section  20,  it 
obviously  incorporated  the  meanint;  of 
an  elector  of  1  year's  residence  as  con- 
tained in  the  constitution. 

The  Senator  from  Rhode  Island  came 
along  and  pointed  out  a  provision  of  the 
code  which.  I  might  say.  was  not  added 
until  1958  That  is  section  1'..  of  the 
California  constitution,  article  II 

This,  the  Senator  from  Nebraska  has 
previously  read,  but  I  should  like  to  re- 
emphasize  a  portion  of  the  statute.  It 
states: 

And  provided.  That  such  persons  would  be 
qualified  electors  under  section  I  hereof  ex- 
cept that  they  have  not  resided  in  this  State 
for  1  year 

The  language  "would  be"  indicates 
clearly  that  they  are  not  electors  They 
would  be  electors,  yes.  If  they  had  resided 
in  the  State  of  California  for  1  year,  but 
since  they  have  not.  they  are  not  electors 

I  therefore  find  it  inconceivable  that 
anyone  can  point  to  this  newly  added 
statute  in  California  as  evidence  that 
someone  who  has  not  resided  in  the  State 
for  1  year  is  an  elector  for  California 
purposes 

The  distinguished  Senator  from  North 
Carolina,  who  ju'^t  finished  speaking  ex- 
presses opinions  with  which  I  quite  often 
agree  I  have  a  great  deal  of  respect  for 
his  knowledge  of  the  Consitution.  but  I 
am  sure  that  he  would  agree  with  me 
there  are  many  others  who  also  have  a 
great  deal  of  knowledge  of  the  Constitu- 
tion, and  have  differing  opinions 

I  believe  that  the  Senator  from  New 
Jersey  brought  out  a  very  salient  point 
aL'airist  the  opinion  of  the  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  that  the  legislature, 
when  it  comes  to  authorizing  a  Governor 
of  a  State  to  make  an  appointment  to 
the  Senate,  cannot  provide  other  condi- 
tions than  those  expressed  in  the  Consti- 
tution, article  I.  section  3, 

If  a  State  legislature  came  along  and 
authorized  a  Governor  to  appoint  some- 
one to  the  Senate  at  the  age  of  29.  this 


would  be  invalid  because  it  would  be 
directly  contrary  to  the  constitutional 
provision.  But  when  the  17th  amend 
ment  was  adopted,  under  which  it  give^ 
a  State  legislature  the  power  to  empower 
a  Governor  to  make  an  appointment  It 
seems  to  me  to  be  Implied  that  a  State 
legi-slature  need  not  make  a  carte  blanche 
authorization  to  its  Chief  Executive  to 
make  an  appointment,  but  could  pre- 
scribe conditions  so  long  as  they  were 
not  contradictory  to  the  conditions  or 
the  qualifications  prescribed  in  article  I 
section  3.  of  the  Constitution. 

With  respect  to  the  argument  of  my 
good  friend  the  Senator  from  California' 
let  me  .say  that  I  recognize  he  Ls  being 
very  compa.ssionate  and  very  big  about 
this  situation  But  the  proposition  that 
he  advances  is.  I  believe,  subject  to 
argument. 

The  Senator  from  New  Hampshire 
'Mr.  Cotton  1  began  to  develop  the  de- 
fect In  the  argument,  that  merely  be- 
cause the  Governor  of  a  State  has  sent 
a  certificate  of  appointment  to  the 
Senate,  therefore  we  should  seat  that  ap- 
pointee in  order  that  two  Senators  would 
then  represent  a  particular  State 

I  find  it  difficult  to  believe  that  if  the 
Governor  of  California  had  appointed 
someone  aged  29.  believing  at  the  time 
of  the  appointment  that  he  was  in  fact 
30  years  of  a^^e.  but  evidence  is  presented 
before  he  arrives  to  take  his  oath  of 
office  that  he  Is  not  30  but  is  still  29.  I 
find  it  inconceivable  that  we  should  then 
seat  him  In  order  that  the  State  would 
have  two  US  Senators 

The  armiment  will  be  made  in  rebuttal 
that  we  do  not  have  such  evidence  in  this 
case  It  comes  down  to  this  point:  Do 
Members  of  the  Senate  b<^lieve  what  they 
read,  or  do  they  not?  Or  p(>rhaps  I 
should  say,  do  they  wish  to  believe  what 
they  read,  or  do  they  not? 

I  believe  that  tlie  language  in  the  17th 
amendment  to  the  Constitution,  the  lan- 
guage in  the  code,  and  the  constitution 
of  the  State  of  Califoinia  are  very,  verj- 
clear.  Were  it  not  there.  I  would  be  the 
first  to  suugest  that  the  appointee  be 
.seated,  because  I  believe  that  when  the 
Governor  comes  forth  with  a  certificate 
of  appdintmeiit.  a  prima  facie  case  has 
been  made  that  seating  should  be  given. 
But,  what  the  Seiuttor  from  Rhode  Is- 
land forgot,  when  he  talked  about  prima 
facie  cases.  Is  that  the  first  thing  we  do 
if  we  have  such  a  case  is  to  come  forward 
with  what  evidence  there  is  to  rebut  it. 
We  have  done  so.  We  have  done  so  by 
presenting  the  law  of  the  State  of  Cali- 
fornia, 

There  is  nothing  new  about  this  kind 
of  problem  There  is  nothing  new  about 
questioning  the  authority  of  the  Crov- 
ernor  to  appoint  a  Member  of  the  Sen- 
ate 

In  document  No,  71.  87th  Congress.  2d 
session,  entitled,  'State  Election.  Expul- 
sion and  Censure  Cases,"  I  found  four 
cases  which  I  believe  deserve  to  be 
brought  to  the  attention  of  the  Senate, 

Tlie  first  one  will  be  found  on  page  104. 
and  concerns  Senator  Glass,  back  in 
1914,  There  was  a  question  for  a  select 
committee  of  the  Senate  to  determine, 
whether  the  Governor  had  authority  to 
make  the  appointment,     A  majority  of 
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the  committee  decided  that  he  did  not 
?vP  such  authority.  The  committee's 
JJdiiis  we?e  adopted  by  the  Senate  34 
.    qo  with  31  Senators  not  voting. 

This  I  might  say.  involved  the  con- 
ctructlon  of  the  17th  amendment  to  the 
Sstitution.  So.  the  Governor's  ap- 
nnfnting  power  was  questioned,  and  a 
^ma  facie  case  did  not  permit  the  seat- 
STof  the  appointee.  The  Governor's 
oDPolntlng  power  was  questioned  and 
Jhe  appointee  was  found  lacking  and  was 

not  seated. 

On  page  117,  this  case  concerned  Sen- 
ator Nye  back  in  1926.  and  Involved  the 
authority  of  the  Governor.  It  was  looked 
into  but  the  appointee  was  seated. 

In  1809,  there  was  a  case  involving 
Senator  Griswold.  which  is  found  on  page 
5  of  the  document  to  which  I  have  re- 
ferred The  question  was  whether  the 
appointee  was  an  inhabitant  of  the  State 
of  Ohio,  It  was  determined  that  the 
t*rm  of  residence,  or  other  qualifications 
necessary  to  entitle  a  person  to  become 
an  inhabitant  of  the  State  not  being  de- 
fined bv  the  constitution  or  the  laws  of 
the  State  of  Ohio,  the  certificate  of  the 
Governor  that  Mr,  Griswold  was  a  citizen 
thereof  was  sufficient.  In  other  words,  a 
prima  facie  case  was  made  by  the  cer- 
tificate. There  was  nothing  to  rebut  it. 
because  there  was  nothing  in  the  laws  of 
the  State  of  Ohio,  or  in  the  constitution 
of  the  State  of  Ohio,  to  define  an  inhabi- 

'^"t,  ,  .  _, 

But  that  is  not  so  in  this  case.  The 
prima  facie  case  has  been  made  by  a  cer- 
titicat<\  but  we  have  the  laws  of  Califor- 
nia and  the  constitution  of  California. 
That.  I  believe,  would  have  merited  the 
attention  and  the  action  of  the  kind  of 
committee  that  looked  into  the  Griswold 
case,  if  the  State  of  Ohio  had  laws  and  a 
constitutional  provision  defining  inhabi- 
tants, 

Finallvr  the  Bateman  case  is  found  at 
paL-e  7,  This  was  in  1828.  I  read  from 
this  ca.sc: 

A  select  committee  of  the  Senate  reported 
there  is  no  doubt  about  the  power  to  look  be- 
hind the  commission.  Tlie  Senate  is  the 
judge  of  the  election,'^,  returns,  and  the  quali- 
fications of  Us  Members,  The  Senate  may 
mnke  Inquiry  nerrfs.iry  to  exercise  its  Judg- 
ment; that  if  this  were  not  so.  a  Governor 
by  an  abuse  of  his  trust,  either  through  mls- 
apprehenfion  or  design,  mlsht  assume  the 
appointing  power  to  the  exclusion  of  the 
leeislature. 

That  was  back  in  the  days  when  the 
legislature  made  the  appointment.  But 
oi.e  can  see  how  easily  this  could  be 
phrastd  to  cover  the  case  before  us.  One 
can  see  how  easily  this  cotild  read:  "That 
if  this  were  not  so,  a  Governor  by  an 
abuse  of  his  trust,  either  through  misap- 
prehension or  design"— and  I  might  say 
I  am  sure  it  is  not  design;  it  would  be 
misapprehension  or  poor  advice  by  his 
legal  counsel— "might  assume  the  ap- 
polntintr  power  to  the  exclusion  of  the 
laws  passed  by  the  Legislature  of  the 
State  of  California." 

That  is  the  problem  facing  the  U.S. 
Senate,  as  I  view  It.  We  have  the  power. 
The  question  is.  Should  we  exercise  it? 
I  suggest  that  it  would  be  very  embar- 
rassing to  the  appointee  in  this  case  If 
he  were  seated  and  then,  as  a  result  of 
the  findings  of  the  committee,  It  were 
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necessary  to  advise  him  that  it  was  too 
bad,  but  that  he  was  not  found  to  be 
qualified  and  he  would  have  to  resign  his 
seat. 

I  suggest  that  it  would  be  very  embar- 
rassing to  the  U.S.  Senate  and  to  every 
Senator  here  if  we  should  go  ahead  and 
seat  him,  and  at  a  later  date  it  is  decided 
by  the  courts  of  California  that  we  did 
not  know  what  we  were  talking  about, 
that  the  laws  of  the  State  of  California 
meant  exactly  what  they  said,  and  that 
we  made  a  big  "boo-boo."  I  do  not  be- 
lieve it  will  satisfy  my  conscience  to  take 
that  risk,  certainly  not  until  after  a  com- 
mittee has  had  a  chance  to  explore  this 
more  exhaustively  than  I  have  been 
able  to. 

I  hold  nothing  personal  at  all  toward 
the  appointee,  nor  toward  the  Governor 
of  the  State  of  California.  All  I  am  in- 
terested in  doing  is  seeing  to  it  that  the 
American  people  have  confidence  in  the 
integrity,  the  wisdom,  and  the  sound- 
ness of  the  U.S.  Senate.  I  believe  that  if 
the  American  people  were  to  read  the 
same  statutes  that  have  been  cited  here 
today,  they  would  begin  to  wonder  what 
is  going  on  in  the  U.S.  Senate,  if  we  were 
to  seat  this  gentleman  without  at  least 
having  had  some  interpretation  from  the 
courts  of  the  State  of  California. 

I  regret  that  the  motion  by  the  distin- 
guished majority  leader  has  not  been  put 
without  an  amendment  or  a  substitute 
motion  being  made.  I  feel  compelled  to 
vote  against  the  substitute  motion.  I 
hope  that  it  will  be  defeated,  and  that  the 
motion  of  the  distinpui.shed  minority 
leader  will  be  adopted. 

If  the  pending  substitute  motion  is 
agreed  to.  it  will  be  agreed  to  by  those 
who  vote  for  it  with  full  recognition  that 
the  courts  in  California  may  well  decide 
that  we  have  made  a  horrible  mistake — 
not  that  we  did  not  haA'e  the  power  to  do 
so,  but  that  we  abused  the  discretionary 
use  of  that  power. 

Mr.  President.  I  yield  the  floor. 
Mr.   MANSFIELD.     Mr,   President.   I 
ask  for  the  yeas  and  nay.s. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered, 
Mr.  YOUNG  of  North   Dakota.     Mr. 
President.  I  feci  compelled  to  vote  for 
the  substitute  motion. 

I  was  appointed  on  March  12,  1945.  to 
the  U.S.  Senate  by  the  then  Gov.  Fred  G. 
Aandahl  to  succeed  the  late  John  Moses. 
My  appointment  to  the  Senate  at  that 
time  was  clearly  in  violation  of  the  State 
constitution  of  North  Dakota.  I  was  ap- 
pointed on  the  basis  that  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States  is  the  sole  judge  of 
the  qualifications  of  any  of  its  Members 
and  took  precedence  over  any  provision 
in  our  constitution  or  statutes.  May  I 
read  article  51  of  the  constitution  of 
North  Dakota.    It  reads  as  follows: 

The  Governor  or  an  officer  of  this  State,  or 
any  manager  or  executive  head,  or  other  per- 
son employed  either  directly  or  indirectly  in 
any  department,  bureau,  commission,  insti- 
tution, or  Industry  of  this  State,  or  any 
member  of  any  State  board  shall  not  appoint 
a  member  of  the  legislative  assembly  to  any 
civil  office  or  employment  of  any  nature 
whatBoever.  dvirUig  the  term  for  which  said 
member  of  the  legislative  assembly  shall 
have  been  elected.  No  member  of  the  legis- 
lative assembly  shall  accept  any  such  ap- 
pointment to   civil  office   or  other  employ- 


ment  during   the   term  for   which   he   was 
elected. 

Mr.  President,  if  I  were  to  vote  against 
the  substitute  motion,  I  would  be  admit- 
ting that  Governor  Aandahl  had  no  right 
to  appoint  me  to  the  U.S.  Senate,  and 
that  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
did  not  have  the  sole  jurisdiction  to  Judge 
as  to  the  qualification  of  Members  of 
the  Senate.  No  one  in  North  Dakota 
ever  questioned  the  right  of  Governor 
Aandahl  to  appoint  me. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President.  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore.   The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 

the  roll.  J     a.    T 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  a  par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore.   The  Senator  will  state  it. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Only  for  purposes  of 
clarification,  my  original  motion  is  a 
simple  motion  to  refer  the  entire  ques- 
tion, including  the  certificate,  to  the 
Committee  on  Rules  and  Administration 
without  seating  the  appointee. 

The  substitute  offered  by  my  distin- 
guished friend,  the  Senator  from  Mon- 
tana [Mr.  Mansfield!,  would  allow 
the  appointee  to  take  his  seat,  and  then 
the  question  would  be  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Rules  and  Administra- 
tion with  instructions  to  report  back  to 
the  Senate  by  August  13. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore.   The  Senator  is  correct. 

The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
motion  of  the  Senator  from  Montana  in 
the  nature  of  a  substitute  for  the  motion 
of  the  Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Dirk- 
sen  1.  On  this  question,  the  yeas  and 
nays  have  been  ordered,  and  the  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  BEALL  iwhen  his  name  was 
called  1 .  On  this  vote  I  have  a  pair  with 
my  colleague,  the  junior  Senator  from 
Mar^.'iand  I  Mr.  Brewster].  If  he  were 
present  and  voting,  he  would  vote  "yea"; 
if  I  were  at  liberty  to  vote,  I  would  vote 
"nay."    Therefore.  I  withhold  my  vote. 

The  rollcall  was  concluded. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  Maryland  [Mr.  Brew- 
ster], the  Senator  from  Virginia  [Mr. 
Byrd]  the  Senator  from  Minnesota  [Mr. 
McCarthy],  the  Senator  from  Wyoming 
[Mr.  McGee]  and  the  Senator  from 
Georgia  [Mr.  Talmadge]  are  absent  on 
official  business. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
New  Mexico  [Mr.  Anderson]  and  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Ken- 
nedy] are  absent  because  of  illness. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Nevada  [Mr.  Cannon]  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Oklahoma  [Mr.  Edmondson] 
are  necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico 
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(Mr.  AnokrsonI.  the  Senator  from  Ne- 
vada [Mr.  Cannon;,  the  Senator  from 
Oklahoma  [Mr.  EIdmondson],  the  Sen- 
ator from  Massachusetts  1  Mr.  Kknnedy  1 . 
the  Seziator  from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Mc- 
Carthy 1.  the  Senator  from  Wyoming 
[Mr.  McGei)  and  the  Senator  from 
Georgia  [Mr.  Talmadge  :  would  each  vote 
•yea." 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Arizona  <  Mr.  Goldwater  : 
IS  necessarily  absent. 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  59. 
nays  29,  as  follows : 

[No  516  Leg  1 


YEAS — 59 

Bartlett 

Humphrey 

Ne'..«<in 

Bayh 

Inouye 

Neuberger 

Bible 

Jack.son 

Pa-store 

Burdlck 

Johnston 

Pel; 

Byrd.  W.  Va. 

Jordan   N  C 

Proxmlre 

Church 

Kuchel 

Randolph 

Clark 

Lausche 

Riblcoff 

Dodd 

Long.  Mo 

R<^bertson 

Douglas 

Lor-,i<.  I  a 

Ru^.s<>i; 

Ea-stland 

Magnuson 

Srr.H' hers 

El  lender 

Mansfield 

Sparkman 

Ervln 

MrClellan 

St«'nnls 

Fulbrlght 

McOovern 

Symington 

Oore 

Mclntjrre 

Thurmond 

Gruenlng 

McNamara 

Walters 

Hart 

Metcalf 

Williams   N  J 

Hartke 

Monroney 

Yar  borough 

Hayden 

Morse 

Y  .uiiic   N   Daic 

Hill 

M06R 

Young,  Oh.o 

Holland 

Mu.xkie 

NAY.S— 29 

Aiken 

Domlntck 

Mundt 

.Allott 

Fong 

Pearson 

Bennett 

Hickenlooper 

Prouty 

Boggs 

Hru.sk  a 

Saltonstall 

Carlson 

Javits 

yott 

Case 

Jordan. Idaho 

Simpson 

Cooper 

Keating; 

Smith 

Cotton 

Mecheni 

Tower 

Curtis 

Miller 

Wllllam-'J.  Del. 

Dlrksen 

Morton 

NOT   VOTING— 11 

Anderson 

Cannon 

McCarthy 

Beall 

Edmond-or. 

McGee 

Brewster 

Goldwater 

Talmadge 

Byrd,  Va. 

Kennedy 

So  Mr.  Mansfield's  amendment,  in  the 
nature  of  a  substitute  for  the  motion  of 
Mr.  DiRKSEN,  wa.>  agreed  to 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  que.stion  :ujw  recurs  on  the 
motion  of  the  Senator  from  Illinois  '  Mr 
DiRKSEN]  as  amended  by  the  subsatutf 
of  the  Senator  from  Montana  iMr 
Mansfield  1 . 

The  motion,  as  amended,  was  agreed 
to,  as  follows: 

Ordered.  That  the  oath  be  administered  to 
Mr.  Salinckh  with. ait  p.-ejud!ce.  and  that  the 
credentials  be  refe.'-red  to  the  Committee  on 
Rules  and  Admlru.stratlon  with  instructions 
to  consider  all  m.it:ers  pert.ilnlng  to  the  said 
appointment  and  to  report  back  not  later 
than  Augiut  13. 

Mr.  SALINGE:r,  escorted  by  Mr 
KucHEL.  advanced  to  the  Vice  President's 
desk  and  the  oath  of  office  prcscnbod  by 
law  was  administered  to  him  by  the  Pre.s- 
ident  pro  tempore  ( Mr  Hayden  ] .  and  was 
subscribed  by  him 


RECESS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  con.sent  that  the  Senate 
stand  in  recess  for  5  minutes,  so  that 
we  may  greet  our  new  colleague 

Mr.  ROBERTSON  Mr  President,  re- 
serving the  right  to  object,  I  wanted  to 
make  a  brief  statement  before  the  Sen- 


ate recessed.  I  sent  for  the  record  of  the 
debate  on  tiie  seating  of  our  distin- 
guished colleague  from  North  Dakota, 
who  was  a  member  of  the  legislature  of 
that  State  when  a  vacancy  occurred. 
The  State  iiad  a  law  that  no  member  of 
the  legislature  could  be  appointed  a  U.S. 
Senator  He  was  appointed  a  I'  S  Sen- 
ator, and  the  Senate  voted  to  confirm 
that  appointment.  I  could  not  obtain 
the  record  in  time  to  make  that  state- 
ment before 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  Mr  President,  I 
renew  my  request 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore.   Is  there  objection? 

There  being  no  objection,  at  2  o'clock 
and  3.5  minutes  p  m  the  Senate  took  a 
recess,  subject  to  the  call  of  the  Cliair. 

On  the  expiration  of  the  rece.ss  at  2 
o'clock  and  40  minutes  p  m  .  the  Senate 
rea.ssembled.  and  was  called  to  order  by 
the  Presiding  Officer  'Mr  Ribicokf  m 
the  chair ' 


MESSAGE  PROM  THE  HOUSE 
A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr.  Hackney,  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the  House 
had  passfxl  the  following  bills  and  joint 
resolutions,  in  which  it  requested  the 
concurrence  of  the  Senate: 

H  R  1172  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Rolando 
de  la  Torre  Arceo  and  John  Anthony  Arceo: 

HR  1262  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mrs 
Malsle  Magdalene  Llm  Ketchens; 

HR  1322  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Lucia 
Salvuccl. 

HR  1534  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Lam 
Ch'in^: 

H  R  2355  .An  act  relating  to  the  applica- 
tion of  the  m.\nufacturers  excise  tax  on  elec- 
tric light  bulbs  In  the  case  of  sets  or  strings 
of  such  bulbs; 

H  R  3747  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mrs 
Pavlca  Labetlc: 

H  R  51.54  An  act  for  the  relief  of  WUfredo 
I^acar  de  Leon; 

HR  515.S  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mrs 
Gulseppa  D  .Aquanno,  Maria  D'Aqvianno.  and 
Benedlcto  D  Aquanno; 

H  R  5.510  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Carmela 
Macari.i. 

U  R  f>040  .An  act  for  the  relief  of  Chrlsoula 
Baker: 

H  R  6093  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Lee 
Chung  Woo. 

H  R  6578  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mrs. 
Cesirri  D-xldy, 

HR  7178  An  act  for  the  relief  nf  William 
O'Connor  Swalnson; 

H  R  7617  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Vula 
Roed 

H  R  8050  An  act  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  tax-exempt 
status  for  nvinpri;)flt  nurses'  professional  reg- 
istries operated  by  nurses'  professional  asso- 
ciations; 

H  R  8399  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mrs 
Edeltraud  Engllsch  Pranklln; 

H  R  9290  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Danny 
Hiroml  Oyama; 

H  R  9:u;i  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Kathryn 
Chjl  Ast, 

HR  9519  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Young 
Soon  Kim  and  Tal  tJng  Choi. 

H  R  9560  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Llm  Sam 
Soon, 

H  R  9561  An  art  for  the  relief  of  .Monl 
Paxvan-  ifT  P\  'pifT. 

H  R  9680  An  act  fur  the  relief  of  Kll  Ja 
Ahn, 

H  R  10200  An  act  to  enact  part  III  of  the 
District  >f  Columbia  C'xle,  entitled  "De- 
cedents'   Estate.-;    .md    Plducl,u-y    Relations   ' 


codifying  Uie  general  and  permanent  Um 
reLitlng  U)  decedents'  eetates  and  Hduclan 
relations  In  the  District  of  Columbia; 

H  R.  10216  An  act  for  the  relief  of  d, 
Miguel  de  S<x;Hrraz; 

H  R  11064  An  act  to  provide  for  the  con- 
veyance of  certain  real  property  of  the  United 
StHtes  situated  In  the  State  of  Virginia; 

HR  11652  An  act  to  exempt  from  tax*. 
tlon  certain  property  of  the  United  Supreme 
C<}uncll,  33d  Degree,  Ancient  and  Accepted 
Scottish  Rite  of  Preem;usonry,  Southern 
Jurisdiction  -  Prince    Hall    Afflll.aion; 

H  J  Res  1048  Joint  resolution  authoriz- 
ing the  Secret.iry  of  the  Army  to  receive  for 
Instruction  at  the  U  S  Military  Academy  at 
West  Point  two  citizens  and  subjects  of  the 
Kingdom  of   Thailand;  and 

HJ  Res  1115  Joint  resolution  authorizing 
the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  to  receive  for  in- 
struction at  the  U  S.  Naval  Academy  at 
Annapolis  two  citizens  and  subjects  of  the 
Kingdom  of  Thailand 


HOUSE    BILLS    AND   JOINT  RESOLU- 
TIONS REFERRED 

The  following  bills  and  joint  resolu- 
tions were  severally  read  twice  by  their 
titles,  and  referred  as  indicated: 

H  R  1172  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Rolando 
de  la  T'lrre  .Arceo  and  John  Anthony  Arceo; 

H  R  1262  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mrs 
Malsle    M:igdalene    Lim    Ketchens; 

HR  1322.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Lucia 
SaUTiccl; 

H  R  1534  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Lam 
Choiig: 

H  K  <747  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mrs. 
P.tvic.i  Labetic. 

H  R  5154  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Wllfredo 
L.KMr  de  Leon; 

H  R  5155  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mrs 
Gulseppa  D'Anquanno,  Maria  D'Aquanno, 
and  Bendicto  D'Aquanno; 

H  R  5510  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Carmela 
Mac.iro; 

H  R  6040  An  act  for  the  relief  of  ChrU- 
oul.i  B.ikcr. 

H  R  »)()<):?  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Lee 
Chung  Woo; 

H  R  6578  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mrs 
Ceslra  Doddy, 

H  R  7178  An  act  for  the  relief  of  William 
OC'>nnor  Swamson. 

HR  7617  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Vula 
Roed. 

HR  83':<9  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mrs. 
Ede;traud    Engllsch    Franklin, 

H  R  9290  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Danny 
Hiroml  Oyama; 

H  R  9361  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Kathryn 
Choi  Ast, 

HR  9519  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Young 
Soon  Kim  and  Tal  Ung  Choi; 

H  R  9560  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Llm  Sam 
Soon; 

HR  9561.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Monl 
Parvanoff  PlorofT; 

H  R  9680.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Kll  Ja 
Ahn; 

H  R.  10200  .An  act  tt>  enact  pan  III  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  Code,  entitled  "Dece- 
dents' Estates  and  Fiduciary  Relations."  codi- 
fying the  general  and  permanent  laws 
relating  to  decedents'  estates  and  fiduciary 
relations  In  the  District  of  Columbia;  and 

HR  10216  -An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr. 
Miguel  de  S<xrarraz;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

H  R  2855  An  act  relating  to  the  applica- 
tion of  the  manufacturers  excise  tax  on  elec- 
tric light  bulbs  In  the  case  of  sets  or  strings 
of  such  bulbs;  and 

H  R  8050  An  act  to  amend  the  InternAl 
Revenue  Cixle  of  1954  to  provide  tax-exempt 
.status  for  nonprofit  nurses'  professional 
regUtrles  operated  by  nurses'  professional  as- 
s<iclatlon8.  to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 


r,  ii«s2   An  act  to  exempt  from  taxation 

^■^     nrooerty    of    the    United    Supreme 

»'**^'^,    rw  Degree,  Ancient  and  Accepted 

C°'^''fl:  itite  of  Freemasonry.  Southern  Ju- 

ScSn    ?rlnce    Hall    Afmiatlon;     to    the 
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opinion.  The  subsidy  has  been  in  effect 
for  a  number  of  years. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.     Since  1954. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  It  has  been  in  opera- 
tion for  11  years.    It  started  as  an  aid  to 


Aeronautics  Board  will  not  certify  other 
companies,  because  to  do  so,  would,  of 
course,  cut  them  in  on  the  subsidy. 

It  is  not  only  a  subsidy,  but  a  monop- 
oly as  well.     It  takes  on  all  the  bad 


r'S  Se  on  the  District  of  Columbia  industry,  to  enable  it  to  gain     aspects  of  combinations  in  this  country 

^  iSTRes.  1048.  Joint  resolution  authorteing  experience  and  to  demonstrate  the     that  we  have  sought  to  prevent, 

^i."  ..arv  of  the  Army  to  receive  for  in-     SO™^  experie  icc  »  .  „w„„^.^,  e^^vino  T  Pommpnd  the  Senator  from  Wiscon- 


.   ^retarv  of  the  Army  - 
^*  ^nn  at'  the  D.S.   Military   Academy   at 
«^t  Pom^  two  citizens  and  subjects  of  the 

\<^m  of  Thailand;  and 
^«^  i2s     115    Joint  resolution  authorizing 
HJ  Bes  iii-J  r*.^«(v«  for  in- 


practicability  of  using  helicopter  service 
between  airports  in  the  larger  cities. 
Since  that  time  it  has  been  increased  to 
$4  or  $5  million.  It  was  cut  back  in  one 
year,  as  I  recall— I  believe  last  year,  or 


I  commend  the  Senator  from  Wiscon- 
sin.    I  do  not  believe  he  will  succeed. 
There  is  some  persuasive  spirit  in  the 
Senate  that  induces  Senators  to  vote  for 
it.     It  is  not  only  a  subsidy,  but  it  is  the 


iprTetary  of  the  Navy  to  receive  for  in-  j.    g^  I  recall— I  believe  last  year,  or     it.     n  is  not  oxuy  a  j^uusiuy,  uut  ii,  lo  tx.c 

^^\ciion   at   the    U.S.   Naval   Academy    at  ^^^    ^^  before  last,  when  the  conferees,     most  inexcusable  one  that  Congress  has 

Innapous  two  citizena  and  Bubjects  of  the  signing   the   report,    indicated   their     ever  granted 

Ki  zdom  of  Thailand;  to  the  Committee  on       ,     .„*^^.^  ^, v,„4-j„  k«  ^Hmir^ofoH  T  f-r»mmpnr 

Anned  Services.  | 

TKDEPENDENT  OFFICES  APPROPRI- 
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desire  that  the  subsidy  be  eliminated. 

If  there  is  anything  worth  learning 
from  the  operation  of  helicopters  be- 
tween airports,  it  has  been  learned  by 
now. 

New  reasons  have  been  brought  for- 
ward every  year.     Last  year  the  reason 


The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
°'  '^^rio' " u^'nd'^fndepTnd'Sft  SSSl    w^-that  ihere  was  a  new  type  of  hell 

type  helicopter,  and  we  shall  understand 
it  thoroughly." 

This  industry  not  only  has  been  sub- 
sidized directly  by  this  handout,  for 
which  we  cannot  find  any  justification 
whatever,  but  it  has  also  benefited  to 
the  extent  of  hundreds  of  millions  of 
dollars  which  the  Defense  Department 
has  spent  in  research  and  development 
and  testing  helicopters. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  One  argument 
which  was  made  against  the  amend- 
ment and  in  favor  of  the  subsidy  was 


rx)rations.  agencies  and  offices,  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1965.  and  for 
other  purposes. 

Mr  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President. 
what  IS  the  pending  business? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Question  IS -on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment of  tha Senator  from  Wisconsin  [Mr. 

PROXMIRE  1.  „,        ,j       1. 

Mr  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President, 
nrior  to  the  discussion  and  swearing  in 
ceremonv  of  the  Senator  from  California 
(Mr  Salinger],  the  Senate  was  discuss- 
ing the  amendment  offered  by  the  Sen- 
ator from  Wisconsin,  which,  in  effect, 
would  eliminate  from  the  bill  the  sub- 
sidy for  helicopter  operations  in  the  cities 
of  Los  Angeles,  Chicago,  and  New  York. 
I  do  not  know  whether  Senators  who  are 
interested  in  the  subject  have  concluded 
their  remarks.  I  have  concluded  mine. 
I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senator  from  Washington  IMr.  Magnu- 
soNl  believes  that  there  is  a  great  deal 
of  merit  to  the  argument  that  the  sub- 
sidy should  be  eliminated,  but  his  per- 
sonal conviction  is  that  it  should  be  ex- 
tended In  his  opinion  the  answer  seems 
to  be  that  it  should  not  be  confined  to  Los 
Angele.s.  Chicago,  and  New  York,  but 
should  be  extended  to  other  cities.  He 
points  the  need  for  it  in  the  Puget  Sound 
area.  I  could  make  the  same  argument 
for  service  in  Milwaukee.  The  same 
argument  could  be  made  with  respect  to 
many  cities  in  the  South,  as  well  as  other 
parts  of  the  country. 

It  is  obvious  that  if  the  subsidy  is  ex- 
tended, which  started  at  $2  million  and 
which  has  now  been  increased  to  $4,300,- 
000.  it  will  go  up  and  up  and  up  to  $20  or 
$30  or  $40  or  $50  million,  without  end. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 
Mr.  reiOXMIRE.  I  yield. 
Mr.  RUSSELL.  I  commend  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Wisconsin  for 
the  fight  he  is  making.  I  have  been  a 
Member  of  this  body  for  many  years,  and 
I  have  seen  a  subsidy  of  almost  every 
kind,  shape,  form,  and  description,  based 
on  reasoning  that  covered  a  wide  spec- 
trum of  pleading  for  special  favors  from 
the  American  taxpayer.  What  Is  asked 
for  here  is  the  most  inexcusable  kind  of 
handout  and  subsidy  in  the  entire  history 
of  the  U.S.  Government.    That  is  my 


that  it  is  worth  a  great  deal  to  the 
Armed  Forces,  because  the  helicopter 
service  provides  an  opportunity  for  the 
armed  services  to  study  how  the  heli- 
copter would  operate  under  great  stress ; 
and  the  argument  was  made  that  the 
commercial  helicopter  operators,  who  re- 
ceive the  subsidy,  are  serving  the  armed 
services.  The  distinguished  Senator 
from  Georgia  is  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services,  and  undoubt- 
edly is  the  outstanding  expert  in  this 
field.  How  does  he  feel  about  that 
argument? 

Mr.  RUSSELL.     It  has  no  validity.    If 
it  hswl  not  been  made  by  a  Senator  of 
the  United  States,  it  would  be  silly  and 
ridiculous.    I  do  not  know  which  Sen- 
ator made  it.    It  has  no  validity  what- 
ever.   There  are  literally  thousands  of 
helicopters  operating  today  in  the  Army, 
Navy,    Marine    Corps,    and    Air    Force. 
They'  operate  under   every  conceivable 
condition  and  for  every  conceivable  pur- 
pose.   There  is  a  wide  variety  in  styles 
and  types  of  helicopters  that  are  operat- 
ing in  all  branches  of  the  armed  serv- 
ices.   Instead  of  this  limited  operation 
benefiting  the  Department  of  Defense, 
one  of  the  principal  subsidies  these  op- 
erators have  received  has  been  in  the 
work  that  has  been  done  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  in  this  area.     This  is  a 
handout,  pure  and  simple.     It  may  have 
had  some  justification  during  the  first 
3  or  4  years  of  its  life,  but  it  has  abso- 
lutely none  today. 

Another  point  is  that  as  long  as  these 
three  companies  in  three  large  cities  have 
their  certificates  and  receive  this  subsidy, 
they  prevent  the  certification  of  other 
helicopter  companies  in  other  cities 
where  the  service  is  needed  just  as  much 
as  it  is  in  those  three  cities.    The  ClvU 


I  commend  the  Senator. 
Mr.  PROXMIRE.    I  thank  the  Sena- 
tor. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.    Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  yield. 
Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  have  before  me  the 
hearings  on  the  independent  offices  ap- 
propriation bill  for  1965,  held  by  the 
committee  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. At  page  693  of  this  document  ap- 
pears the  statement  that  for  the  year 
1963  the  total  revenue  of  the  three  heli- 
copter companies  was  $8,635,000.  Of  that 
amount  $5  million  was  provided  by  way 
of  subsidy. 

That  would  mean  that  practically  70 
percent  of  the  income,  or  at  least  65 
percent  of  the  income,  was  by  way  of 
subsidy.  Is  that  the  understanding  of 
the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  regarding 
these  figures? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  That  was  true  that 
year.  However,  I  understand  that  this 
year  the  House  provided  $3  million.  The 
Senate  has  increased  it  to  $4,300,000.  It 
has  been  made  clear  in  the  committee 
hearings  that  we  should  either  give  $4,- 
300,000  or  nothing,  because  the  $3  million 
figure  cannot  be  used;  it  would  be  im- 
possible to  operate  with  that  figure. 
Therefore.  $4,300,000  is  the  amount  to  be 
granted.  It  is  somewhat  less  than  it 
w^as  in  the  past,  much  more  than  it 
should  be.  and  far  more  than  when  the 
subsidy  began  a  few  years  ago. 

It  is  very  close  to  half  of  the  gross 
revenues  of  this  subsidized  commercial 
line.  At  that  time  it  was  more  than  half, 
but  at  the  present  time  it  is  $4.3  mil- 
lion, with  half  the  revenues.  Gross  reve- 
nues of  helicopter  services  have  increased 
by  reason  of  the  World's  Fair.  They  have 
also  increased  in  Los  Angeles  and,  I  pre- 
sume, in  Chicago. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  The  figures  show  that 
for  1959  the  gross  revenues  of  these  com- 
panies was  $7,162,000.  with  $4,800,000 
provided  by  the  United  States.  That 
would  be  more  than  66  percent  provided 
by  the  Government. 

In  1960.  gross  revenues  were  $88,340.- 
000,  with  $4,930,000— again,  more  than 
66  percent— provided  by  way  of  subsidy. 
The  figures  for  1959,  1960.  1961.  1962, 
and  1963  are  practically  identical.  For 
every  dollar  that  is  taken  in  by  way  df 
revenue,  $2  is  given  by  the  taxpayers  to 
operate  this  deluxe  service  between  air- 
ports in  the  cities  of  New  York.  Chicago, 
and  Los  Angeles. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.    That  is  correct.    I 
thank  the  Senator  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.     Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.    I  yield. 
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Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  strongly  commend 
the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  for  his 
amendment.  I  shall  support  it.  I  sup- 
port it  for,  perhaps,  a  reason  that  is  a 
little  different  from  some  that  have  been 
stated. 

First,  the  practice  is  highly  discrimi- 
natory. In  my  State  aro  two  busy  air- 
ports, quite  close  tocethe r.  One  is  Miami 
International,  the  other  is  Fort  Lauder- 
dale International.  They  merit,  as  much 
as  any  other  two  airports  that  I  know  of. 
the  extension  of  this  service  to  them.  Of 
course,  it  is  denied  them,  so  lonj?  as  the 
three  preferred  air  location.s — Los 
Angeles.  Chicago,  and  New  York— have 
a  stranglehold  on  the  operation. 

The  Senator  from  Washington  TMr 
MacnusonI  has  mentioned  the  situation 
in  his  own  State,  and  I  am  sure  it  is  a 
worthy  one. 

I  mention  one  here,  involving  the  Na- 
tion's Capital.  There  are  three  air- 
ports— National  .Mrport.  Dulles  Airport. 
and  Friendship  .Airport— .serving  3 '  -  mil- 
lion people  who  are  residents,  besides  the 
tremendoas  visitation,  back  and  forth. 
of  the  people  of  the  Nation  who  come 
here.  No  extension  of  helicopter  .service 
is  proposed  to  this  area.  The  illustra- 
tions could  be  continued  at  length. 

Not  long  ago.  I  went  from  Fort  Worth 
to  Dallas,  which,  as  I  recall,  is  a  dis- 
tance of  20  or  30  miles.  Each  city  has  a 
fine,  large  airport  No  such  helicopter  ' 
service  is  made  available  there.  A 
tremendous  amount  of  traffic  moves 
through  both  airports 

Discrimination  of  this  kind  cannot  be 
continued  on  a  justified  basis.  It  may 
have  been  justified  a.s  an  experiment,  but 
It  certainly  is  not  justified  any  more, 
considering  the  rapid  k'rowth  of  air  travel 
and  the  fact  that  so  many  other  areas 
qualify  for  such  service. 

The  second  [xiint  I  wish  to  make  is 
that  when  the  helicopter  company  rep- 
resentatives appeared  before  the  com- 
mittee— I  have  not  been  a  member  of  the 
committee  as  long  as  the  Senator  from 
Georgia  :Mr.  Russell  1  has.  but  I  have 
been  a  member  of  the  subcommittee  for 
some  year.s — for  2  or  3  years  they 
.said  to  as  "If  vou  will  extend  the  subsidy 
for  1  or  2  years,  we  shall  be  able  to 
acquire  new  helicopters.  With  them,  we 
are  sure  that  we  can  operate  advanta- 
geously and  profitably  "  They  did  not 
have  even  that  excu.se  this  year  To  the 
contrary,  In.stead  of  reaching  that  early 
day  which  they  prophesied  and  promi.sed 
heretofore,  the  day  of  termination  of  the 
subsidies,  they  are  now  talking  about  ex- 
tending the  subsidies  more  and  more 

The  operation  cannot  bear  up  under 
close  inspection  As  the  Senator  from 
Georgia  has  said,  it  is  one  of  the  worst. 
one  of  the  most  discriminatory,  one  of 
the  most  extravagant  subsidies  In  the 
Nation.  I  hope  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  will  be  agreed 
to. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  thank  the  Sen- 
ator from  Florida  for  his  strong  state- 
ment in  support  of  the  amendment. 

I  should  like  to  addre.ss  myself  to  the 
Senator  from  New  York.  Did  I  correctly 
understand  him  to  say  that  the  New- 
York  helicopter  firm  lost  S750.000  last 
year? 


Mr  JAV'ITS  I  did  not  .say  "last 
year  "  I  shall  quote  from  the  prospectus 
of  the  New  York  .Mrwavs  Co  .  filed  with 
Securities  and  Exchange  Commi.ssion  on 
June  3,  1964.  for  the  public  otTennu'  of 
debentures  which  states  that  ■'under  the 
.subsidy  rates  In  effect  for  the  last  several 
years.  New  York  .Airways  has  already 
suffered  operatin.'  lo.sses  aggregating 
more  than  three-quarters  of  a  million 
dollars  " 

Mr  PROXMIRE  There  are  .several 
rea.sons  for  that  One  Is  that  last  year 
New  York  .Airways  had  a  particularly 
disastrous  experience  It  had  a  spectac- 
ular crash,  in  which  a  number  of  fatali- 
ties occurred  This  forced  ihv  company 
to  discontinue  service  for  several  weeks. 
It  suffered  a  great  loss  of  equipment. 
There  was  also  a  serious  reduction  in  the 
service  which  could  have  been  rendered 
during  that  period,  and  al.so  in  subse- 
quent weeks,  because  many  peoplt>  would 
not  fly  because  the  helicopter  crash  had 
frightened  them  away  from  the  use  of 
the  service. 

Mr  JA\TTS  I  should  like  to  cite 
more  of  the  figures  in  the  prospectus. 
The  exact  evidence  is  the  best  I  quote 
from  the  prospectus  dated  June  3.  1964; 
Tlie  company  has  operated  nt  a  loss  In 
each  of  Us  lust  3  fi.scal  years  and  has  never 
paid  a  dividend  As  of  December  31.  1983. 
the  company's  current  liabilities  exceeded 
Its  current  ajssets  by  $203,003.  and  It  had  a 
deficit  in  retained  earnings  of  5127.625. 

I  point  out,  too,  that  what  I  was  argu- 
ing a  little  while  ago  about  experience 
was  in  the  field  of  ma.ss  transport.  The 
reason  that  I  al.so  made  reference  to 
the  militan.-  experience  with  helicopters 
was  to  demonstrate  the  great  impor- 
tance of  this  breakthrough  in  trans- 
portation with  respect  to  its  military 
application  and  to  point  out.  al.so,  the 
helicopter's  important  role  in  military 
activity,  especially  in  Vietnam 

The  argument  concerning  the  hell- 
copter's  transportation  capacity  has 
been  made  by  the  Senator  from  Wash- 
intrton  I  Mr.  MacnusonI.  I  think  it  Is 
.sound.  As  cities  spread  out,  there  will 
be  more  and  more  need  for  this  kind  of 
transportation  Hours  will  be  saved  in 
automobile  travel  For  example,  in  the 
New  York  area,  a  vacation  home  Is  one 
that  is  as  far  as  100  miles  away.  Some 
are  even  farther  away  than  that.  In 
western  areas.  I  think  that  Is  even  more 
tnie.  That  is  desirable.  Ver>'  soon,  it 
will  not  be  po.ssible  to  get  into  New- 
York  throu','h  Kennedy  or  Newark  It 
will  be  neces.sary  to  use  airports  much 
farther  away.  My  guess  Is  that  it  will 
be  as  much  as  from  50  to  70  miles  away. 
A  number  of  them  are  now  being  dis- 
cu.s.sed.  That  will  make  liellcopter  op- 
erations infinitely  more  important. 

.Mr  PROXMIRE.  The  arguments  the 
Senat-or  from  New  York  makes  are 
struni;  and  pei-suaslve;  but  If  the  situa- 
tion in  New  York  can  provide  a  better 
market  for  helicopters,  let  that  be  proved 
In  the  commercial  market,  by  showing 
that  they  can  do  a  better  job  than  other 
means  of  transportation.  If  one  of  the 
reasons  for  locating  an  airport  50  or  70 
miles  away  from  New  York  Is  on  the 
assumption  tiiat  the  P'ederal  Govern- 
ment will  subsidize  helicopter  operations 


indefinitely,  this  Is  a  most  unfortunate 

If  the  Senate  .should  act  promptly 
today— and  end  the  helicopter  subsldT 
there  would  be  an  adjustment  in  New 
York,  Chicago,  and  Los  Angeles  based  on 
the  market  facts  of  life.  The  fact  U 
that  we  expect  commercial  companies 
that  operate  at  a  profit  to  be  able  to 
nvet  the  competitive  test.  That  is  not 
being  done  with  helicopters  In  New  Yort 
Chicago,  and  Los  Angeles.  For  U  W 
years  they  have  Ix'en  subsidized. 

The  Senator  from  New  York  knows 
perfectly  well,  as  he  said,  that  if  a  Ann 
has  operated  for  3  years  at  a  loss,  even 
though  it  has  enjoyed  subsidies  of  more 
than  $11  million  a  year,  or  has  lost 
money  in  eveiy  year.  It  is  time  for  Con- 
cress  to  end  the  experiment. 

If  the  helicopter  cannot  provt.-  Itself 
on  the  present  biisis,  some  other  realis- 
tic adjustment  will  have  to  be  made  In 
New  York,  and  New  York  will  have  to 
operate  on  the  same  basis  as  other  cities 
of  our  Nation,  with  the  exception  of  Log 
Angeles  and  Chicago. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  The  airlines  In  other 
cities  of  the  Nation  are  operating  with 
subsidies. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.    Not  helicopters 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Feeder  airlines  and 
other  kinds  of  airlines.  I  should  like  to 
find  out  how  we  are  going  to  .solve  these 
transport,ation  problems  in  the  biji  cities. 

In  other  words,  if  we  subsidize  the 
growing  of  farm  commodities,  no  matter 
how  much  money  the  farmer  has  lost, 
that  is  moral;  but  when  we  get  Into  the 
cities,  earning  wealth  and  producing 
taxes,  and  we  wish  to  give  them  a  small 
subsidy  to  keep  them  from  .strangula- 
tion, that  has  suddenly  become  hiyhly 
immoral. 

The  very  gentlemen  who  plead  for  sub- 
sidies by  the  hundreds  of  millions  of 
dollars  stand  up  and  say,  "Oh.  no;  this  is 
very  wasteful.  ITiis  is  $4  million.  We 
cannot  afford  It.  ' 

Let  me  point  out  to  the  Senator  from 
Wi.sconsin  that  on  page  1019  of  the 
record  of  tlie  hearings  of  the  Appropria- 
tions Subcommittee 

Mr  PRuXMIRK.  Let  me  .^ay,  on  that 
p>oint.  that  I  and  a  number  of  other 
Senators  have  supported  urban  renewal, 
have  supported  the  housing  program, 
and  have  supported  the  poverty  pro- 
gram— perliaps  not  to  the  same  extent 
a.s  the  .Senator  from  New  York,  but  there 
has  not  been  any  lack  of  generosity  on 
the  part  of  Congress  toward  the  big 
cities. 

It  is  true  that  the  big  cities  have  not 
obtained  everythiiu:  they  have  asked 
for,  but  they  have  received  vast  benefits 
in  the  past  3  or  4  years,  and  have  re- 
ceived generosity  from  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment which  they  have  not  had  before. 
Mr.  JAVITS.  I  differ  with  the  Sena- 
tor from  Wisconsin  on  that  point.  I 
w  111  lay  side  by  side  farm  subsidies,  feeder 
airline  subsidies,  and  every  other  kind  of 
subsidy,  by  population,  for  the  70  per- 
cent of  Americans  living  in  the  big 
cities,  and  for  the  approximately  30  per- 
cent of  Americans  living  in  the  small 
towns  and  rurals  areas  of  America,  and 
we  will  see  something  so  topheavy  that 
It  will  make  our  heads  swim — and  every- 
one knows  that. 
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What  are  we  talking  about?  We  are 
t^Sg  about  phasing  out  these  subsi- 
^i;    The  phasing  out  period  is  outlined 

\)otoii  on  page  1019  of  the  hearings. 
Hi    neriod  would  extend  from  1965  to     Government  spending.    U  they  are  for 

Q-^1  when  the  subsidy  would  disappear,     the  subsidy,  how  can  they  oppose  any 

l*'^'        .         ..   ^^^rr  loe*    Qc  tVio  Ronofrvr      rinvpmTTipnf.  snendine?      As  the  Senator 
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York  subsidy.  But  I  cannot  see  how 
other  Senators  from  other  parts  of  the 
country  can  support  this  kind  of  subsidy 
and  say  that  they  are  against  excessive 


That  is  It. 


At  long  last,  as  the  Senator 


from  Wisconsin  said  today,  and  by  vir- 
ne  of  the  fact  that  he  has  kept  at  it— 
nr  which  I  admire  him— he  has  brought 
nw  being  a  program  which  is  supported. 

This  is  It  This  is  the  proposed  end  of  it. 
This  phasing  out  of  the  program  will 

^ive    the    operators    their    opportunity 

either  to  make  it  or  not  make  it.    At 


Government  spending?  As  the  Senator 
from  Georgia  pointed  out,  this  subsidy 
is  by  far  the  most  inexcusable  of  all. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  hope  that  Senators 
are  not  going  to  support  only  those  meas- 
ures which  will  benefit  their  own  par- 
ticular areas. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  do  not  accuse  the 
Senator  of  doing  that. 

Mr.   JAVITS.     If   they   do   that,   not 


iPftst  we  wish  them  to  get  whatever  profit 
hn-'can  out  of  the  $46  million  already     much  will  be  done  around  here  on  any 
invested  by  the  Federal  Government.   In    subject.    This  subsidy  cannot  be  justi- 


ali  frankness,  that  is  the  only  reason  I 
mentioned  the  other  point.  It  is  not  a 
question  of  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin 
bri!v.:inp  this  point  up,  but  t>ecause  other 
"Senators  have  raised  the  question  who 
are  alwavs  contending  for  farm  subsi- 
dies or  other  kinds  of  subsidies,  and  they 
tell  us  how  absolutely  wasteful  this  heli- 
copter program  is.  It  is  with  respect  to 
the  general  climate  of  that  feeling  that 
I  was  arguing  in  respect  to  the  cities — 
nothing  else. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Subsidies  for  turban 
renewal,  for  housing  programs,  and  the 
poverty  program,  which  I  enthusiastical- 
ly support,  are  subsidies  which  can  be 
justified  to  help  those  who  need  to  help 
themselves;  but  this  helicopter  subsidy 
IS  a  subsidy  for  a  service  to  persons  who, 
on  the  basis  of  every  study,  need  no  help 
whatsoever.  They  are  the  affluent  and 
ttell-to-do  people  of  this  Nation.  Any- 
one who  travels  by  helicopter,  when  he 
arrives  at  Kennedy  Airport  and  wishes 
to  go  either  to  La  Guardia  or  to  Newark, 
will  do  so  to  save  time  and  aid  their  con- 
venience, spend  $9  to  save  30  minutes. 
.\nyone  who  does  that  is  likely  to  be  a 
person  with  a  substantial  Income,  and 
not  a  person  m  Chicago  or  New  York 
suffering,  perhaps,  from  inadequate 
housing,  inadequate  education,  and  is  in 
need  of  some  assistance  if  he  is  going 
to  pet  a  fair  break. 

.Mr.  J.AVITS.  The  Senator  well  knows 
that  many  tourist  passengers  travel  by 
helicopter,  because  they  do  not  wish  to 
spend  3  hours  of  their  time  driving 
through  automobile  traffic.  It  costs 
them  only  $9,  and  the  increase  in  price 
to  S12  would  not  be  great.  I  hope  that 
the  Senator  does  not  mean  that  the 
travel  on  airlines  in  this  country  is  not 
confined  to  the  affluent.  If  that  be  true, 
the  airlines  would  soon  be  bankrupt.  He 
knows  that,  from  sitting  next  to  passen- 
gers who  travel  just  as  he  does.  He 
iaiows  that  they  are  not  all  affluent. 

Mr.   PROXMIRE.     I   am  basing  my 


fied  as  a  convenience  to  passengers. 
That  argxmient  was  not  raised  by  me.  but 
it  was  raised  by  the  Senator  from  Wis- 
consin. It  has  been  justified  entirely  on 
its  benefit  to  the  coimtry.  That  is  the 
basis  upon  which  I  am  sure  the  commit- 
tee passed  on  it.  The  committee  and 
the  CAB,  which  supports  the  helicopter 
subsidy  program,  are  more  expert  in  this 
field  than  I.  state  that  the  subsidy  is  de- 
sirable and  in  the  national  interest. 
They  state  that  it  will  promote  the  ad- 
vance of  transportation,  that  what  has 
been  invested  has  been  justified,  and  that 
we  should  go  forward  with  what  we  now 
have,  to  phase  it  out  gradually  and  give 
it  a  full  opportunity  to  perform.  That 
is  what  I  am  basing  my  argument  on. 
The  affluence  factor  is  background  infor- 
mation. I  do  not  happen  to  agree  with 
the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  on  that.  It 
is  not  germane.  The  Senator  may  not 
agree  with  me  on  that,  but  I  believe  that 
it  falls  outside  the  argxunent.  I  do  not 
believe  that  the  United  States  can  spend 
any  money  whatsoever,  except  for  what 
is  in  the  national  interest.  I  am  not  for 
discriminating  against  the  rich  any  more 
than  I  am  for  discriminating  against  the 
poor. 

I  have  shed  much  blood  on  the  floor 
of  the  Senate  on  both  issues.  All  I  can 
say  is  that  the  committee  and  the  CAB 
have  said  categorically  that  this  pro- 
gram was  desirable  in  the  interests  of 
national  transportation  policy.  We  have 
sound  reasons  to  argue  for  its  continu- 
ance.   That  is  the  only  argument  I  make. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  The  committee  is 
divided  on  this  question.  The  Senator 
from  Georgia  IMr.  Russell]  who  is  the 
outstanding  expert  on  the  Anned  Sei-v- 
ices  Committee  In  this  country  is  in  the 
best  position  in  the  Senate  to  judge 
whether  this  subsidy  to  commercial  heli- 
copters is  of  any  value  to  the  Air  Force. 
He  says  that  it  is  not.  He  says  it  is  of 
no  value  whatsoever.    More  than  that. 


Mr.  JAVITS.  Let  me  say  that  I  did 
not  say  what  the  Senator  stated.  The 
Senator  said  it.  I  am  not  claiming  this 
program  as  a  laboratory  for  the  Army, 
and  neither  is  the  committee.  I  am  with 
the  majority  of  the  committee  with  re- 
spect -to  this  point.  I  raised  the  point 
as  one  which  the  operators  of  helicopters 
had  raised.  I  would  like  to  add,  how- 
ever, that  the  CAB  testified  at  page  1019 
of  the  record  of  hearings  of  the  Appro- 
priations Subcommittee  that  the  im- 
provement in  helicopter  transportation 
capacity  has  "made  a  direct  and  sub- 
stantial contribution  to  the  national  de- 
fense." 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  yield? 

Mr.   PROXMIRE.    I   yield. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.     I  was  intrigued  by 
what   the    distinguished   Senator   from 
New  York  had  to  say  about  the  poor 
treatment  that  the  big  cities  receive  in 
the  way  of  subsidies. 

I  remember  two  most  recent  acts  voted 
by  Congress  giving  subsidies  to  the  big 
cities,  the  Mass  Transportation  Act,  and 
the  Open-Air  Lands  Act,  both  of  which 
were  enacted  solely  for  the  benefit  of 
the  big  cities.  If  the  Senator  from  New 
York  believes  that  none  of  the  people 
who  are  traveling  on  feeder  airlines 
are  traveling  in  order  to  save  time,  he  is 
completely  mistaken.  I  should  say  that 
about  the  same  proportion  of  people  who 
travel  from  places  like  Gainesville,  Fla., 
or  Ocala,  Fla.,  Tallahassee,  Panama  City, 
or  other  places  are  traveling  to  get  on  a 
trunkline  to  go  to  another  part  of  the 
countiT-  The  feeder  airlines  are  just  as 
important  when  it  comes  to  the  great 
metropolitan  areas. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  If  the  Senator  will 
allow  me  to  interrupt  at  that  point,  the 
Senator  is  correct.  Anyone  who  has 
flown  from  Chicago  into  Wisconsin 
knows  that  the  feeder  airlines  go  into 
Chicago  from  Wisconsin.  They  go 
into  Los  Angeles  and  New  York.  Prob- 
ably the  three  biggest  beneficiaries  of 
the  feeder  subsidy  are  New  York,  Los 
Angeles,  and  Chicago.  It  helps  all  the 
big  cities,  particularly  the  big  cities 
which  are  the  centers  of  air  traffic. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. When  the  time  comes  when  Sena- 
tors object  to  Federal  appropriations  be- 
cause they  do  not  go  mostly  to  big  cities, 
we  should  think  about  the  welfare  appro- 
priations and  others.  We  are  talking 
about  human  beings  instead  of  cities, 
villages,  and  small  towns.  We  want  to 
treat  everyone  alike. 

We  are  not  treating  everyone  alike  in 
the  matter  of  helicopter  service.  We  do 
not  have  to  go  any  farther  away  than 


argument  on  the  statistics  I  have  seen    spent  himdreds  of  millions  of  dollars  in 


he  points  out  that  the  Air  Force  has    this  Capital  area  where  helicopter  serv 


on  those  who  travel  by  helicopter  and 
these  who  travel  by  airline.  While  some 
people  have  trouble  affording  it,  they 
do  tra\el  by  helicopter.  For  some  It  Is 
difficult.  But  most  of  those  who  travel 
by  helicopter,  if  they  are  to  spend  $9  to 
save  half  an  hour,  or  spend  more  than 
that,  to  save  even  less  time,  are  not  the 
people  who,  by  and  large,  need  or  deserve 
or  want   Government   handouts. 

The  Senator  from  New  York  makes  a 
very  eloquent  defense  of  his  position,  as 
he  always  does.    After  all,  it  is  a  New 


research  and  development  on  helicopters, 
all  of  which  is  available  to  the  commer- 
cial helicopter  companies. 

If  we  must  subsidize  commercial  heli- 
copters for  the  benefit  of  the  Air  Force, 
the  Army,  which  also  uses  helicopters, 
and  the  Navy,  it  seems  to  me  on  the  basis 
of  the  best  judgment  in  this  body  and 
the  best  experience  we  have  in  this  body, 
that  the  operation  does  not  stand  up. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  on  that  military  point? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.    I  yield. 


ice  is  so  badly  needed.  A  small,  in- 
dependent, and  nonsubsidized  service 
survives  there  in  an  effort  to  make  easier 
the  lot  of  people  who  try  to  transfer 
from  one  of  the  three  great  airports  to 
the  other,  or  vice  versa. 

The  point  is  that  this  is  something 
that  was  justified  for  a  long  time  before 
the  committee  on  the  basis  of  being  told: 

If  you  just  go  another  year,  we  will  get 
some  new  helicopters  that  will  take  more 
people,  do  It  more  rapidly,  and  do  a  better 
job,  and  we  are  satisfied  that  It  will  be 
self-sustaining. 
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They  have  now  conveniently  forgotten 
that  argximent.  They  have  gotten  their 
new  helicopters  They  are  not  self- 
sustaining.  They  are  not  trylnp  to  ex- 
pand their  service  They  are  not  trying 
to  cut  out  the  subsidy  They  are  trying 
to  concentrate  it  in  the  three  erreat  cen- 
ters. They  will  not  be  satisfied.  This 
subsidy  was  granted  in  the  House,  but 
the  operators  want  it  raised  in  the  Sen- 
ate so  that  those  three  discriminatory 
helicopter  services  now  maintained  and 
subsidized  by  the  U  S  Government  may 
continue  to  service  the  public  and  be 
subsidized. 

My  own  feeling  is  that  it  is  as  wrong 
as  it  can  be 

Mr.  PROXMIRE  Mr  President,  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  New  York 
said  that  the  whole  operation  would  be 
phased  out  in  5  years  As  the  Senator 
from  Florida  I  Mr.  Holland!  has  indi- 
cated, we  have  been  told  year  after  year 
that  the  phaseout  would  be  in  1  or  2 
years. 

The  conference  report  in  1963  stated: 

The  conferees  agree  that  the  subsidies  for 
helicopters  should  be  ended  shortly  that 
this  service  should  either  be  made  self- 
supporting  or  concluded  I*.  Is  recommended 
that  the  appropriate  committees  <>f  the 
Congress  give  their  earnest  consideration  to 
this  problem  In    1963 

We  are  told  now  in  1964.  "Do  not  give 
us  1.  2.  or  3  more  years:  we  want  5  more 
years,  and  that  will  be  the  end  of  it  " 

We  know  that  this  will  not  be  the  end 
of  it. 

The  Senator  from  Washington  I  Mr. 
MagnusonI,  who  IS  in  charge  of  the  bill. 
has  told  us  very  frankly  that  m  his  view 
it  ought  to  be  extended  His  answer 
is  that  there  ought  to  be  subsidies,  not  to 
3  cities,  but  to  10  or  15  cities  There  is 
a  strong  case  for  that  argument  We 
should  not  deceive  ourselves.  They  want 
the  subsidy  now.  There  is  no  question 
that  it  can  be  ended,  or  we  can  go  on 
indefinitely  with  the  subsidy  which  the 
Senator  from  Cfeorg;a  [  Mr,  Russell  1  has 
called  the  most  inexcusable  subsidy  that 
the  Senate  pays. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON  Mr.  President.  I 
want  the  Record  to  be  clear  We  never 
promised,  and  no  one  ever  promised,  at 
any  time  that  the  subsidy  would  end  in  a 
given  year.  We  expre.s.sed  the  hope  that 
it  would  reach  a  final  plateau  when  the 
operators  obtained  new  equipment  We 
even  went  to  the  extent  of  examining 
their  books.  They  conduct  a  rather  tight 
operation.  There  are  no  big  salaries  or 
anything  like  that  Let  that  be  under- 
stood. 

While  we  have  been  dealing  with  the 
three  cities — and  their  need  for  extend- 
ed service  has  been  great — on  the  other 
hand,  in  the  Los  Angeles  area,  eight  new 
stations  have  been  established.  Some 
other  factors  were  added  in  New  York 
because  of  the  planes  going  into  Newark 
So  two  factors  have  t)een  involved. 

We  asked  the  Board  to  reexamine  the 
situation.  I  want  to  put  this  point  in  the 
Record.  I  will  not  read  all  of  the  state- 
ment. This  appears  on  page  59  of  what 
we  call  our  side  slips  in  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee.     It  reads 

This  atatement  is  presented  In  response 
to  the  request  of  Chairman  Magnuson  dur- 


ing consideration  of  the  Briard's  1965  budget 
Justifications  before  this  committee  on  April 
15.    1964 

The  Board  is  very  frank  and  honest 
ab<JUt  thus.  I  read  part  of  this  earlier. 
The  Board  states: 

Pursuant  t<i  the  foregoing,  the  Board  has 
further  considered  and  reevahiated  Its  pol- 
icy for  subsidized  helicopter  services  In  tlie 
lli<ht  of  all  currently  known  fm-tors  and  de- 
velopments, Including  particularly  the  re- 
peated expressions  of  congressional  Intent 
and  the  limitations  In  the  appropriations 
bills  with   regard   U>  these  services 

Through  fiscal  1964.  subsidy  aggregating 
approximately  $46  million  has  been  paid  to 
the  helicopter  carriers  serving  the  Chicago, 
Los  Angeles,  and  New  York  metropolitan 
areas  These  payments  have  made  It  pos- 
sible for  the  three  carriers  to  progress  from 
small  non-p:issenger-carrylng  rotary-wing 
aircraft  to  iwln-turblne  iS-passenger  hell- 
copters  I  In  the  case  of  Los  Angeles  and  New 
Yorki.  and  12-seat  piston-powered  aircraft 
iChlcagoi.  They  have  thus  made  a  direct 
ai.d  substantial  contribution  to  the  national 
defense,  have  cnnvenlenced  the  public  as 
well  as  facilitated  the  mall  service,  and  have 
otherwise  made  substantial  contributions  to 
the  national  Interest  They  should  alsti 
prove  helpful  In  connection  with  the  super- 
sonic aircraft  program  which  may  well  In- 
volve service  at  airports  located  at  points 
relatively   remote   from  city  centers 

The  Board  believes  that  the-se  services— 
as  a  whole— -<Mn  begin  to  break  even  wltliout 
subsidy  support  sometime  during  fiscal  1969. 
and  have  reasonable  prospect  of  being  self- 
sufficient  by  the  close  of  fiscal  1970.  The 
Board  Is  of  the  view  that  these  services  would 
require  approximately  $17  8  million  In  sub- 
sidy for  the  entire  6-year  period  from  1965 
through  1970.  as  Lompared  to  the  $46  mlllUjn 
already  Invested  therein 

The  Board  then  gives  us  a  list  of  what 
they  thoutiht  year  by  year.  They  go  on 
to  arrive  at  their  further  conclusion-s. 
This  was  a  statement  made  by  the  Board 
tj  the  committee:  and  we  a.sked  for  a 
complete  reevaluation  I  wanted  it  to 
be  clear  that  the  IJoard  has  been  very 
frank  with  the  committee.  We  have 
looked  at  the  question  frankly  I  am 
havin.t;  this  statement  printed  m  the 
Record  so  that  we  shall  know  what  we 
are  doing. 

Mr  PROXMIRE  Tlie  Senator  Is  only 
saying  that  the  estimate  ol  the  CAH  is 
that  they  may  be  able  to  break  even  in 
5  years  and  that  If  they  do  not  break 
even,  apparently  the  subsidy  will  con- 
tinue 

Mr  MAGNUSON  The  Board  does  not 
.say  that  The  committee  givs  even 
further  than  the  Board  We  .say  that 
we  believe  there  is  some  gt)od  valid  justi- 
fication We  say  that  the  committee  ex- 
pects for  the  next  fiscal  year  to  com- 
pletely examine  the  problem  of  subsidies 
f(jr  helicopter  operatmn  with  a  view  t« 
di.scontinuing  them  altot^ether.  or  det<-r- 
mine  if  expanded  operations  are  war- 
ranted We  do  not  .say  they  are.  This 
Ls  our  position 

Mr  PROXMIRP:  In  the  conference 
repx>rt  in  196.?  it  was  stated  that  they 
would  be  ended,  shortly,  concluded,  and 
that  Congre.ss  should  start  ending  sub- 
.sldles  in  1963  But  now  it  Is  .siiid  that 
they  should  be  self-sustaining  at  the 
cl(xse  of  1970,  that  the  committee  re^xirt 
should  be  studied,  and  that  then  we 
should  decide  whether  we  want  to  retain 
them,  or  expand  them. 


Mr  MAGNUSON.  If  it  is  warranted 
I  think  they  should  be  expanded,  ib^ 
lleve  that  helicopter  services  will  be  ex- 
panded  all  over  the  Nation  In  the  next  lo 
years,  as  a  part  of  every  airline  oper». 
tlon  Whether  the  operators  are  war- 
ranted m  having  a  subsidy  for  this  pur! 
po.se.  I  do  not  know.  It  .seems  to  me  that 
If  they  become  part  of  an  airline  oper- 
atlon.  they  might  be  phased  Into  the 
operation  It  should  be  a  much  better 
operation  under  the  airlines.  The  local 
airlines  still  need  this  subsidy.  They  are 
contained  In  the  bill.  It  .sometimes 
.seems  that  people  think  the  committee 
wants  to  give  the  subsidies  The  way 
some  people  talk,  one  would  think  we  lie 
awake  at  night  trying  to  figure  out  how 
to  give  away  subsidies 

We  are  tn-ing  to  provide  what  appar- 
ently the  majority  of  the  people  desire. 
If  we  should  cut  out  .subsidies  for  local 
tran.sport  services  In  this  country,  every 
Senator  would  stand  up  and  complain 
So  we  are  trying  to  continue  the  program 
as  cheaply  as  possible.  There  Is  a  .strong 
desire  for  local  transiwrt  .service  airlines 
Senators  and  Representatives,  as  well  as 
communities,  keep  after  the  CAB  all  the 
time  to  add  new  places  for  which  airlines 
should  provide  new  services.  The  air- 
lines mmht  have  been  off  subsidies,  but 
they  are  now  .'serving  657  cities.  If  any 
Senator  thinks  that  the  people  who  pay 
the  taxes  in  those  cities  would  agree  that 
tho.se  subsidies  should  be  eliminated.  I 
suggest  that  they  be  cut  out  for  a  couple 
of  weeks  and  .see  what  happens.  Sena- 
tors would  beat  a  path  to  my  door.  They 
would  say,  "Let  us  reinstate  this  service 
Let  us  put  it  in  We  cannot  stand  this 
situation." 

Airline  subsidies  are  no  different  from 
other  sutksldies.  whatever  they  are  called 
The  Government  has  given  every  form 
of  trans;x)rtation  this  countr>'  has  known 
a  subsidy  The  result  has  been  that  our 
transportation  systems  have  been  kept 
private  Railroads  receive  .some  sub- 
sidles:  airlines  get  .some:  trucklines  get 
.some:  the  private  citizens  who  travel  the 
mast  get  .some.  The  inland  waterways 
get  some.  Help  for  all  kinds  of  trans- 
IX)rtation  has  made  our  country  eco- 
nomically great 

If  we  had  been  backward  In  that  field. 
we  would  not  be  as  economically  de- 
veloped as  we  are  I  venture  to  .say  that 
if  a  study  were  made  of  the  subject,  be- 
L'lnnmg  back  In  the  early  days  when  even 
roads  were  subsidized,  we  would  find  that 
there  has  been  turned  back  into  the 
TreasuiT  much  more  than  the  amount 
of  taxes  and  other  benefits  that  those 
.subsidies  have  co.st. 

So  let  us  not  pick  on  the  airlines  when 
we  ask  them  to  serve  communities  at  a 
lo.ss.  We  tell  them  to  furnish  the  serv- 
ice that  at  least  the  CAB  and  the  com- 
munity think  they  need,  and  It  is  not 
justifiable  to  pick  on  them  because  they 
are  eligible  for  the  subsidy. 

I  understand  that  helicopters  come  in 
a  different  category.  We  are  trying  to 
work  out  the  problem  the  best  we  know 
how  The  Senator  from  Colorado  (Mr 
Allott  1  and  I  do  not  like  the  situation 
We  have  been  studying  the  problem  for  5 
or  6  years.  At  our  request,  we  received 
from  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board  a  pretty 
solid  report.    The  problem  was  presented 
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tn  President  Kennedy,  and  the  CAB  fol- 
L^  up  the  inquiry  with  the  report. 
K  I  shall  place  in  the  Record  in  full. 
f,^e  weigh  all  the  angles  both  ways  on 
he  Question,  we  shall  find  that  there  is 
Ztu-  sood  justification  for  the  request. 
^  I  do  not  know  whether  it  would  be 
pconomically  feasible  for  local  transport 
^es  or  even  trunklines.  to  have  sub- 
sidized operations  as  a  part  of  their 
hiisiness  They  are  growing  bigger  and 
better  Thev  are  becoming  safer.  As 
the  Senator  knows,  they  can  land  in  dif-  ' 
ficult  places.  In  New  York  the  other  day 
an  experiment  was  conducted  in  which  a 
helicopter  landed  on  top  of  the  Pan 
American  Building. 

In  my  hometown  a  man  with  one  heli- 
roDter  lands  on  top  of  a  hotel  and  then 
goes  out  to  the  airport.  They  are  fur- 
nishing the  service.  If  it  continues,  peo- 
Dle  will  request  me  to  see  that  the  service 
is  continued.  But  the  man  is  not  yet 
making  any  money  on  the  operation. 
The  service  will  be  necessary  as  an  in- 
tegral part  of  a  whole  system. 

Mr  President,  I  do  not  believe  that 
the  committee  should  be  picked  on  for 
providing  a  subsidy  which  is  alleged  to  be 
unjustifiable  in  every  aspect.  I  thor- 
oughly agree  that  It  is  questionable.  The 
Senator  from  Georgia  I  Mr.  Russell] 
and  I  know  what  a  problem  it  is.  I 
know  no  place  where  present  requests 
seem  to  fit  In.  I  wish  I  had  gotten  in  on 
the  subsidy  in  the  early  days.  Perhaps 
my  State  would  have  received  it.  But 
we  are  trying  to  continue  the  appropria- 
tion on  the  basis  which  the  CAB  recom- 
mends. In  my  view,  after  reading  the 
report,  the  CAB  apparently  justifies  the 
operation.  We  have  been  told  that  we 
could  cut  them   all  out  if  we  wish  to 

do  so. 

The  Chairman  of  the  Board  said  to  us 
franklv  that  if  we  should  take  the  House 
figure,  which  was  $3  million,  and  divide 
it  arbitrarily,  providing  $1  million  for 
each  airport,   it   would   not  work  that 
way.    It  is  true  that  the  Chicago  opera- 
tion is  smaller  than  the  New  York  and 
Los  Angeles  operations.    But  the  Chair- 
man said  that  we  could  not  operate  in 
that  way   because   under  the  law  and 
under  their  certificate  they  are  entitled 
to  this  .subsidy.    We  have  estimated  $4,- 
300.000  for  the  item  for  the  coming  year. 
As  I  stated  before,  I  think  they  would 
probably  have  a  legal  case  in  the  Court 
of  Clainvs.    I  believe  that  in  the  case  of 
one  airport,  the  certificate  runs  for  1 
year:   another   airport,   for   2V2   years; 
and  the  oth^r.  for  3  years.     They  are 
obligated,  and  the  CAB  has  pointed  that 
out  in  the  record.    It  is  their  estimate. 
It  is  not  ours.    We  have  been  told  that 
either  we  pay  that  money  or  we  might 
as  well  cut  out  the  service  altogether. 
The  certificate  would  be  canceled  and 
that  would  be  the  end  of  it. 

In  view  of  the  importance  of  the  sub- 
ject, we  did  not  believe  that  we  should 
take  such  drastic  action.  It  is  about  as 
simple  as  that,  even  though  we  did  not 
particularly  like  all  the  things  we  must 
do  in  that  field. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.    Mr.  President 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  recognizes  the  Senator  from 
Georgia. 


Mr.  PROXMIRE.     Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  to  me  so  that  I  may 
ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays? 
Mr.  RUSSELL.     I  yield. 
Mr.    PROXMIRE.     Mr.    President,    I 
ask    for    the    yeas    and    nays    on    the 
amendment. 
The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 
Mr.  RUSSELL.     Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  make  one  or  two  brief  observations. 
As  always,  the  Senator  from  Washing- 
ton is  most  persuasive.    The  operation  to 
which  we  are  referring  happens  to  be  the 
most  exclusive  club  on  earth  in  receiving 
subsidies,   grants,    gifts,    and   handouts 
from  the  Federal  Treasury.    This  com- 
mittee of  the  Congress  has  maintained 
the  most  exclusive  club  on  earth. 

I  have  offered  an  amendment  in  the 
committee  for  2  years  which  would  open 
up  the  service  to  one  more  airport,  one 
more  city.  I  have  attempted  to  let  some 
other  group  of  people  in  the  United 
States  share  in  the  benefit.  The  same 
people  that  are  today  fighting  for  the 
subsidy  said,  "No;  you  cannot  extend  it 
by  one.  You  must  not  extend  it.  It 
must  stay  where  it  is.  It  must  remain 
exclusive  with  the  three  cities  that  have 
had  the  teat  in  their  mouths  for  all  the 
11  years  milking  the  Federal  tax  money." 
Mr.  President,  if  the  program  is  going 
to  be  continued,  I  suggest  that  if  there 
is  any  city  on  earth  that  is  entitled  to 
participate  in  it,  it  is  Washington,  D.C., 
where  are  located  Dulles  Airport.  Na- 
tional Airport,  and  Friendship  Airport. 

Sometimes  one  airport  is  closed  and  a 
passenger  must  go  to  one  of  the  others. 
If  there  is  any  place  where  helicopter 
service  ought  to  be  subsidized,  it  is  in 
Washington.    But  the  Board  finds  rea- 
sons and  excuses  for  denying  certificates 
for  any  other  city.    The  majority  of  the 
committee  has  supported  them  in  that 
position  all  the  way  down  the  line.    They 
may  deplore  it,  but  they  do  not  do  any- 
thing about  it.    They  resist  every  effort 
to  get  even  one  more  city  into  this  certi- 
fication program  to  enjoy  all  the  benefits. 
There  have  been  subsidies  for  trans- 
portation   in    this   country.      We   have 
them  today,  to  a  certsfln  extent,  on  our 
highways.     But  it  is  not  a  closed  cor- 
poration.    It  is  not  a  monopoly.     We 
have  it  today,  to  a  certain  extent,  for 
our  airlines.     But  it  constantly  shifts 
from  year  to  year.   Cities  go  on  and  cities 
go  off;  lines  go  on  and  lines  go  off.    But 
these  three  airports— Los  Angeles,  Chi- 
cago, and  New  York — go  on  and  on  for- 
ever, almost  like  Tennyson's  brook. 

Five  or  6  years  ago  I  tried  to  bring  into 
the  bill  a  provision  which  would  permit 
the  admission  of  one  other  airport  to  this 
exclusive  field  of  three  that  have  en- 
joyed a  subsidy  for  11  years,  and  it  was 
resisted  every  inch  of  the  way. 

In  my  opinion,  these  airports  ought  to 
get  along  like  the  one  in  Seattle.  Wash. 
The  Senator  said  that  some  Individual 
out  there  is  trying  to  fly  a  helicopter.  He 
is  not  making  any  money  out  of  the  op- 
eration, because  he  cannot  get  into  the 
closed  corporation  and  get  a  certificate. 
These  three  lines  are  no  better  than  the 
individual  in  Seattle.  Wash.,  or  the  op- 
erator in  Washington,  D.C.,  or  the  one  in 
Atlanta,  Ga.,  that  are  trying  to  make  a 
living  operating  a  helicopter  service. 


There  cannot  possibly  be  any  excuse 
for  continuing  this  exclusive  club  from 
year  to  year  to  year.  The  CAB  can  come 
here  with  a  document  full  of  a  great  many 
arguments  that  are  based  on  ^cts  as  to 
which  they  alone  are  privy.  They  are  the 
only  ones  who  know  anything  about  it, 
and  any  department  that  carmot  make 
a  good  argument  in  support  of  its  budget 
estimate  should  be  run  out  of  Washing- 
ton, and  would  deserve  to  be.  But  the 
responsibility  of  the  Congress  should  not 
cease  with  the  argument  of  the  Depart- 
ment and  the  acceptance  of  a  justifica- 
tion or  glorification  of  a  subsidy  pay- 
ment. That  is  particularly  true  when 
the  argument  is  worn  as  threadbare  as 
this  has  been  over  the  past  several  years, 
when  the  effort  was  made  either  to  crack 
the  monopoly  and  let  someone  else  get 
in  on  it,  or  to  say  it  has  served  its  pur- 
pose. 

I  have  no  hope  that  the  Senate  will  do 
anything  about  it.  There  seems  to  be 
some  kind  of  hypnosis  that  attaches  to 
this  particular  handout  or  subsidy,  but 
it  is  my  judgment  it  ought  to  be  abol- 
ished altogether.  Either  it  should  be 
defeated  or  the  poor  devil  who  is  trying 
to  make  a  living  in  Seattle,  Atlanta,  Bos- 
ton, or  elsewhere  should  share  a  few  dol- 
lars of  that  subsidy,  instead  of  letting  it 
go  in  big  chunks  to  these  three  cities. 
Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  I  yield*. 
Mr.  HOLLAND.  Is  it  not  a  f&ct  that 
this  is  a  service  of  convenience  that 
saves  only  a  few  minutes,  at  considerable 
cost,  which  is  often  a  deluxe  service,  as 
contrasted  to  the  service  granted  by  the 
feeder  lines  and  trunklines,  which  carry 
people  a  substantial  distance  and  save 
long  periods  of  time? 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  That  is  true,  but  there 
are  helicopter  services  struggling  along 
In  places  without  a  subsidy,  when  $2  mil- 
lion is  spent  in  one  city.  The  Los  Angeles 
subsidy  amounts  to  $2  million.  But 
others  are  struggling,  trying  to  get  sdong, 
and  do  not  get  a  nickel  of  it. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  The  purpose  of  my 
question  was  to  E>oint  out  that  this  was 
a  subsidy  for  a  service  saving  at  most  a 
few  minutes,  a  deluxe  service,  as  con- 
trasted with  services  for  long  distance 
furnished  by  the  feeder  or  trunklines. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  I  do  not  disparage 
the  service.  There  is  no  comparison 
with  feeder  lines,  because  they  change 
from  day  to  day  or  week  to  week,  and 
add  on  or  take  off.  But  for  11  years 
these  same  cities  have  been  drawing 
every  dime  of  this  money. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  The  point  I  was 
making  is  that  I  do  not  think  there  is 
a  necessity  attached  to  this  service  for 
the  public  convenience  and  necessity, 
as  compared  with  the  feeder  lines  or 
trunklines.  It  Is  not  a  service  of  neces- 
sity.    It  saves  only  a  few  minutes. 

Mr.  KEATING.     Mr.  President 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does 
the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  yield  the 
floor? 
Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  yield  the  floor. 
Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President.  I  have 
listened  with  interest  to  our  distin- 
guished and  dear  friend  from  Georgia, 
"chEurman  of  the  Board  of  Directors"  of 
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the  Senate  Establishment,  express  his 
sorrow  over  the  alleged  fact  that  this 
group  of  helicopter  carriers  is  an  exclu- 
sive club.  But  this  IS  not  any  club  at  all. 
The  fact  is  that  these  three  earners — 
who  serve  in  New  York,  Los  Angeles,  and 
Chicago — share  in  this  subsidy  because 
the  CAB  has  determined  that  the  serv- 
ices are  required  in  the  national  inter- 
est and  to  meet  public  convenience  and 
necessity.  I  am  sure  that,  with  the  great 
persuasive  powers  our  friend  from  Geor- 
gia has.  If  his  sugs^ested  application  for 
services  in  other  cities  had  merit,  it 
would  be  favorablv  acted  upon  bv  the 
CAB. 

The  committee  has  recommended  that 
this  subsidy  be  granted  for  this  year  and 
that  this  whole  matter  be  thoroughly 
studied  thereafter.  It  has  pledged  it- 
self to  a  thorough  examination  of  the 
helicopter  subsidy  for  the  next  fi.scal  year 
I  think  that  Ls  commendable. 

I  do  not  want  to  fall  into  the  unfor- 
tunate position  of  attacking  other  subsi- 
dies when  I  urge  this  one.  There  are 
many  subsidies  which  I  have  opposed, 
but  many  which  I  have  voted  for.  under 
certain  circumstances,  which  were  not  of 
direct  benefit  to  the  Stato  of  New  York. 
But  here  is  one  in  which  we  are  deeply 
interested,  and  which  is  es.sential  to  the 
operation  of  a  ver>'  busy  area  of  the 
country,  the  same  as  Chicago  and  Los 
Angeles. 

The  helicopter  service  known  as  New 
York  Airways  has  made  real  and  sub- 
stantial progress  in  this  area.  It  has  In- 
creased Its  passenger  revenue  miles  from 
2.3  million  In  1959  to  4.7  million  In  1963. 
more  than  doubling  of  service  benefits 
over  Just  a  4-year  period.  The  Federal 
payments  have  been  decreased  from  67.3 
percent  of  the  total  operating  revenues 
in  1959  to  46.6  percent  In  1963.  Hope- 
fully, that  trend  will  continue. 

But  to  cut  the  subsidy  off  completely 
would  be  an  extremely  drastic  move 
which  would  have  grave  repercussions  so 
far  as  New  York  Airways  is  concerned, 
and  I  suspect,  the  others.  I  intend  to 
support  the  committee  I  do  not  Intend 
to  throw  away  the  results  of  this  ex- 
periment, and  I  do  not  intend  to  consign 
these  three  carriers  to  the  business  of 
selling  sxirplus  used  aircraft.  I  will  vote 
against  the  amendment. 

Further,  oui-  friend  from  Wisconsin  Is 
known  as  a  humane,  friendly,  person- 
able Member  of  this  body  I  think,  on 
the  very  day  we  are  swearing  in  our  new 
distinguished  colleague,  that  to  try  to 
cut  off  these  funds  for  the  State  of  bal- 
Ifomla — and  I  never  expected  to  find  my- 
self here  pleading  for  California— would 
seem  like  a  discourtesy  to  our  new  col- 
league who  has  just  joined  us  here,  after 
a  vote  pretty  strictly  alornj  party  lines. 
But  regardless  of  party,  all  ofus  have  cor- 
dially welcomed  him.  We  have  all 
known  him  for  some  time.  We  like  him 
whether  we  may  be  for  or  against  him 
politically. 

I  plead  with  my  colleague  from  Wis- 
consin not  to  throw  down  the  gauntlet 
to  our  new  friend  and  colleague  from 
California.  It  does  not  seem  the  way 
to  treat  him  on  his  first  day.  At  least, 
put  over  the  amendment  until  tomorrow. 


lo  at 
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because  our  colleague  Ls  entitled 
least  that  much  consideration. 

Mr.  JAVITS.     Mr.  President,  will 
Senator  yield  at  that  point'.' 

Mr.  KEATING.     I  viold. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  should  like  to  join  in 
this  very  fine  welcome  to  Senator  Sal- 
ivGER.  and  by  his  mere  presence  I  hope 
he  will  have  won  his  first  battle  in  the 
Senate. 

I  thank  my  colleague  for  yielding  to 
me. 

Mr.  KEATING.  As  a  Republican,  I 
think  It  IS  unfortunate,  of  course,  that 
our  colleague  has  been  given  such  a 
timely  chance  to  cast  his  first  vote  on 
a  measure  that  means  so  much  to  the 
State  of  California.  This  may  be  just  a 
plot  on  the  part  of  our  colleague  from 
Wisconsin  in  order  to  give  our  colleague 
from  California  an  opportunity  to  vote 
against  an  airiendment  that  is  bad  for 
California,  but  knowing  the  Senator 
from  Wi.sconsin  the  way  I  do.  I  could 
not  bring  my.self  to  think  he  wnuld  be  a 
party  to  anything  of  that  kind. 

Even  though  the  yeas  and  nays  have 
been  ordered.  I  would  not  object  for  a 
moment  if  the  Senator  felt  it  appropri- 
ate to  ask  unanimous  consent  to  with- 
draw the  order  for  the  yeas  and  nays, 
not  only  as  a  wonderful  courte.sy  to  our 
friend  from  California,  but  also  in  recog- 
nition of  where  the  merits  lie. 

Let  me  reiterate  that  I  want  to  get  rid 
of  subsidies  as  much  as  anybody  el.se. 
But  the  subsidies  in  this  case  iiave  been 
going  down.  The  nonsubsidy  revenues 
have  been  going  up.  I  think  the  situa- 
tion will  eventually  right  itself,  but  it 
would  be  a  devastating  blow  to  have  the 
subsidy  knocked  out  all  in  1  year.  Let 
the  committee  carefully  study  the  whole 
question  next  year.  I  have  no  doubt  its 
study  will  be  effective,  and  although  I 
am  not  so  foolhardy  as  to  believe  a  per- 
fect solution  can  be  reached.  I  hope  the 
committee  will  arrive  at  some  of  the 
answers. 

Mr.    KUCHEL.     Mr.   President, 
with   great   respect   to  my   friend 
Wisconsin    that    his    amendment 
vicious  amendment  and  it  ouglit 
defeated,  and  defeated  overwhelmingly. 

Mr.  KEATING  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield'.' 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  do  not  yield  at  thus 
time.  Why  did  the  Civil  Aeronautics 
Board  proceed  to  enter  into  an  agree- 
ment witn  three  private  helicopter  oper- 
ator.s  under  which  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment subsidizes  a  portion  of  tlieir  oper- 
ations.' They  did  it  in  accordance  with 
the  mandate  of  Congress  in  the  form  of 
a  statute  That  statute  is  still  on  the 
books.  The  Board  has  authorized  pri- 
vate helicopter  operations  in  three  great 
municipalities.  Senators  can  denounce 
them  if  they  wish,  but  they  represent 
a  valid  Federal  obliu'ation  and  are,  in- 
deed, a  wave  of  the  future.  I  .see  the 
Senator  from  Ohio  smilin.;  I  .saj^  that 
his  cities  will  need  .some  kind  of  trans- 
portation, too,  to  overcome  the  conges- 
tion in  the  expanding  municipal  areas  of 
his  State. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.     Yes.  but 

Mr  KUCHEL  I  do  not  yield  at  this 
i.;me.  Under  the  statute  the  Civil  Aero- 
nautics Board  has  given  certificates  to 
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three  private  groups.  Why  did  it  a 
that.'  It  did  so  because  it  believed  act! 
ing  under  law,  that  the  public  Interi 
would  bo  served  by  developing  the  fea^ 
bihly  of  a  new  kind  of  airborne  tram! 
portation  in  heavily  populated  area* 
where  automobile  congestion  plagues  the 
people.  It  did  it  also  becau.se  it  be- 
lieved — and  it  w  as  so  advised  by  the  De! 
partment  of  Defense — that  there  was  a 
military  interest  in  developing  this  kind 
of  tran.>~portation. 

I  have  before  me  a  map  of  metropoli. 
tan  Los  Angeles,  which  is  served  by  the 
Los  Angeles  Airways  Helicopter  System. 
It  IS  an  excellent  system  serving  a  great 
community.  Tlie  Presiding  Officer 
knows  this  area.  He  knows  how  long  it 
takes  to  drive  an  automobile  from  Los 
Angeles  International  Airport  to  San 
Bernardino.  It  takes  hours.  It  Is  a 
heavily  congested  area.  Do  Senators 
know  how  long  it  takes  to  go  by  helicop- 
ter'.'    It  takes  32  minutes. 

My  home  is  at  Anaheim.  When  peo- 
ple ask  me  where  I  live  I  say  I  live  at 
Anaheim,  and  then  ask  me  "Where  is 
that'?"  I  say  that  is  where  Di.sneyland 
IS  located.  Do  Senators  know  how  long 
It  takes  to  drive  from  Anaheim  to  Los 
Angeles  International  Airport?  It 
takes  over  an  hour.  It  Is  possible  to  go 
there  by  helicopter  in  16  minutes. 

This  helicopter  service  in  urban  areas 
constitutes  a  real  possibility  that  ought 
to  be  developed  with  the  aid  of  our  Fed- 
eral Government  as  the  law  provides. 
We  should  not  shove  this  program  down 
the  drain.  We  should  consent  to  con- 
tinue this  appropriation,  to  give  these 
three  separate  private  concerns  an  addi- 
tional opportunity  to  prove  the  econMnic 
value  of  this  new  kind  of  transportatloa 

Tlie  reason  for  tliis  operation  is  to  have 
a  demonstration  proof  that  the  people  of 
the  United  Stales,  as  they  cluster  to- 
gether in  large  open  areas  of  the  country, 
may  have  an  opportimily  to  use  a  unique 
type  of  .service  for  transportation  from 
one  point  to  another  and.  having  had 
that  opportunity,  may  be  able  to  utilize  It 
In  eveiy  State  of  the  land. 

I  hope  the  amendment  will  be  soundly 
defeated. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  I 
rise  In  opposition  to  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  dlUgent  Senator  from  Wis- 
consin I  Mr.  Proxmire  I .  It  Is  Important, 
in  this  body,  that  we  speak  not  as  Sen- 
ators from  a  particular  State,  although 
that  is  our  primary  Interest  In  matters  of 
this  type.  We  must  disregard  any  pro- 
vincialism and  think  In  terms  of  the  de- 
velopment of  a  system  of  transport  In 
the  United  States  which  will  serve  our 
mobile  ma.ss  population. 

In  the  State  of  West  Virginia,  we  are 
.served  by  six  scheduled  air  carriers. 
These  airlines  fall  into  two  cateaorles. 
There  are  three  trunkline  carriers. 
American.  Eastern,  and  United,  which 
receive  no  subsidies.  The  local  service 
operators  are  Allegheny.  Lake  Central, 
and  Piedmont,  which  do  have  the  help  of 
subsidy  payments.  They  are  doing  a 
needed  job  for  our  people. 

As  my  esteemed  colleague  from  Wis- 
consin knows,  these  local  service  carriers 
receive  a  form  of  subsidy,  not  only  In  my 
State  but  also  in  the  Instance  of  North 


,ra]  Airlines,  in  serving  Wisconsin 
^'"iues  to  the  number  of  more 
communities  ^^  .^^^^.^^^^^  ^j.^^  ^^  ^on- 

'^Z  n  west  Virginia,  a  State  of  moun- 
^""m  terrain,  the  local  service  carriers 
'^"iheduTe^^^  operation.    We  are  a 

"^,f  nf  the  interstate  air  transport  sys- 
'^!^  V  n  frankly,  we  need  air  trans- 
i?rafion"in  communities  like  Morgan- 
P°  Clarksburg.  Fairmont,  Elkins, 
^Z'Ly  Bluefield.  Martinsburg,  Wheel- 
J?  Huntington.  Parkersburg.  Charles- 
Sn  and  the  surrounding  area.  The 
msiances  arT-  long  In  travel  time  even 
Sgh  they^ay  not  be  long  in  actual 
ve?  the-road  mileage.  We  need  air 
?' asportation  developed  to  a  maximum. 
"  I  believe  it  appropriate  for  me  to  docu- 
mpni  the  Record  to  indicate  my  interest, 
Ta  Member  of  the  U.S.  House  of  Repre- 
cpn'atives  in  bringing  to  the  attention  of 
roneress  the  need  to  develop  the  airmail 
pickup  svstem  in  the  United  States. 

In  the  mountain  areas  of  West  Vir- 
mia  and  in  nearby  States,  including 
Peni^sylvania,  Ohio.  Kentucky.  New 
York  and  Delaware,  the  airmail  pickup 
svstem  was  pioneered.  Light  planes  op- 
erated at  regular  Intervals  between  nu- 
merous outlying  communities,  and  by 
means  of  a  unique  pickup  system  were 
able  to  take  on  and  discharge  mail  with- 
out landing  The  aircraft  were  equipped 
with  a  srappling  hook  designed  to  enable 
the  pilot  to  snatch  the  waiting  mall 
nouches  as  they  hung  suspended  between 
iwin  poles.  At  the  same  time,  the  mail 
being  delivered  was  dropped  to  waiting 
attendants. 

The  success  of  this  system  was  so  wide- 
ly accepted  that  applications  for  service 
at  one  time  totaled  22.000  route  miles  to 
serve  13.000  communities  in  29  States. 
On  many  occasions  routine  pickups  were 
made  when  unfavorable  weather  condi- 
tions would  have  prevented  the  aircraft 
from  landing.  Severe  snow  storms  and 
flood  conditions  were  successfully  over- 
come, and  the  mail  was  sped  toward  its 
destination  without  delay. 

During  World  War  II  several  useful 
adaptations  to  the  airmail  pickup  system 
were  devi.sed.  Grounded  gliders  were 
taken  in  tow  by  planes  which  were  al- 
readv  airborne,  thus  giving  our  Armed 
Forces  a  new  capability  for  swift  mobility 
and  flexible  action.  Individual  person- 
nel equipped  with  a  special  shock-absorb- 
ing harness  were  also  snatched  from  the 
ground  bv  low-flying  planes,  and  grad- 
uallv  drawn  up  Into  the  aircraft  itself. 
This  method  ^was  proven  effective  in 
evacuating  wounded  personnel  from  iso- 
lated combat  areas  under  conditions  of 
extreme  emergency. 

Positive  benefit  accrued  to  the  people 
of  the  United  'States  because  of  the  de- 
velopment of  the  airmail  pickup  sys- 
tem—a svstem  which  was  brought  to 
fruition  through  experimentation  and 
subsidv  This  was  done  because  Con- 
gress believed  that  such  a  program 
should  go  forward. 

Naturally  I  feel  there  is  a  reluctance 
here  to  continue  to  subsidize  the  helicop- 
ter service  in  question  because  it  Is  lodged 
in  three  large  cities  or  metropolitan 
areas  of  the  United  States.  I  can  well 
understand  the  desire  to  spread  the  bene- 
fits  of   the    helicopter   service.     There 
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should  be  no  monopoly,  and  in  this  argu- 
ment I  agree  with  the  astute  Senator 
from  Georgia  [Mr.  Russell]. 

However,  I  wish  to  remind  Senators 
that  the  President  of  the  United  States 
is  a  constant  user  of  helicopters  as  was 
the  late  President  Kennedy.  I  also  re- 
mind Senators  that  new  uses  for  the  hell- 
copters  are  being  developed  not  only  in 
commercial  transportation  but  also  in 
the  military  phase  of  this  type  of  fiight. 
Further,  this  service  Is  being  provided 
where  it  Is  most  needed— in  and  around 
three  of  our  large  centers  of  population. 

The  committee  is  sound  in  its  position. 
and  after  very  careful  study.  I  oppose  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin. 


Mr.  MAGNUSON 
the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  RANDOLPH. 
Mr.  MAGUNSON 


Mr.  President,  will 

I  yield. 

The  Senator  from 


West  Virginia  has  long  been  an  ardent 
leader  and  supporter  of  aviation,  both 
as  a  Member  of  Congress  and  when  he 
was  not  in  Congress. 

When  we  speak  about  the  lack  of  sub- 
sidies, we  should  consider  the  progress 
of  the  trunkllnes.  It  was  necessary  to 
subsidize  them,  and  subsidize  them 
heavily  in  some  cases,  much  more  than 
is  proposed  in  this  Instance.  In  earlier 
days,  we  were  engaged  In  developing 
aviation  in  the  United  States  so  that  we 
might  have  the  greatest  commercial  air 
transportation  in  the  world.  We  now 
have  it.  But  it  was  many  years  before 
the  commercial  airlines  were  able  to 
operate  without  a  subsidy.  They  had  to 
become  more  efficient,  to  determine  their 
routes,  and  to  provide  service  for  more 
people.  They  accomplished  all  those 
things  as  they  expanded. 

The  whole  question  is  whether  we  want 
to  assist  aviation  to  make  progress. 
There  are  times  when  we  should  blow  the 
whistle  and  stop ;  I  understand  that.  But 
it  was  necessary  to  subsidize  the  airlines 
in  the  earlier  days. 

I  look  forward  to  the  day.  I  hope  not 
too  far  distant,  whenlfhe  local  air  trans- 
port services  will  be  able  to  operate  with- 
out subsidies.  Nevertheless.  I  remember 
when  the  so-called  trunkllnes  were  more 
heavily  subsidized  than  are  the  helicop- 
ter services  today,  in  order  to  enable 
them  to  get  started.  As  a  result,  the 
United  States  today  has  the  best  airlines 
system  in  the  world. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  I 
appreciate  the  statement  of  the  Senator 
from  Washington.  I  remember  when 
American  Airlines,  now  one  of  the  three 
or  four  largest  scheduled  air  carriers  in 
the  world,  was  a  fledgling.  I  recall  when, 
in  the  1930's.  C.  R.  Smith  came  to  me  and 
spoke  about  the  desire  of  his  company 
to  cross  the  State  of  West  Virginia  on  its 
route  from  Cincinnati  to  Washington. 
DC  I  well  remember  when  that  small 
airline,  a  carrier  that  received  a  subsidy 
in  its  developmental  period,  came  to  West 
Virginia  and  provided  air  service  at 
Charleston,  Parkersburg,  Clarksburg,  and 

Today.  C.  R.  Smith  Is  chairman  of  the 
board  of  American  Airlines,  and  is  recog- 
nized as  one  of  the  truly  constructive 
leaders  in  the  development  of  our  com- 
mercial air  transport  system.  Un- 
der his  capable  guidance  that  company 


has  prospered,  and  has  expanded  its  serv- 
ice to  include  a  much  larger  portion  of 
our  population. 

American  Airlines  now  serves  our 
State  only  at  the  capital  city,  Charleston, 
through  the  Kanawha  County  Airport. 
The  carrier  removed  itself  from  the  other 
cities  by  an  understanding  or  an  agree- 
ment with  the  citizens  of  the  community 
as  well  as  with  the  Federal  Grovemment. 
Local  service  carrier  would  replace  it  and 
be  able  to  provide  an  improved  flight  pat- 
tern, with  additional  flights,  and  more 
available  seats.  Subsidy  in  cases  such 
as  this  has  proven  to  be  a  wise  investment 
in  the  future  of  our  Nation. 

The  Senator  from  Washington  speaks 
the  truth.  In  periods  of  development, 
we  must  not  throttle  or  stifle  any  phase 
of  aircraft  experimentation  and  use.  Let 
us  be  Senators  of  vision  and  reality  in 
the  changing  scope  of  air  transportation. 


FIRST  ANNIVERSARY  OF  NUCLEAR 
TEST  BAN  TREATY 
Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  to- 
dav  is  the  first  anniversary  of  the  signing 
of  the  limited  nuclear  test  ban  treaty, 
one  of  the  notable  events  In  contem- 
porary world  history. 

Both  in  symbol  and  in  substance  the 
test  ban  treaty  has  proven  to  be  a  signifi- 
cant event  in  the  trend  of  relations  be- 
tween the  Soviet  Union  and  the  West. 
It  marked  a  decision  by  both  sides,  al- 
beit a  tentative  and  even  an  uncertain 
decision,  to  take  control  of  the  haphaz- 
ard tendencies  of  the  cold  war  and  to 
seek  to  guide  the  relations  of  the  great 
nuclear  powers  toward  peace  and 
limited  accommodation. 

The  significance  of  the  test  ban  treaty 
Is  not  that  it  has  ended  the  rivalry  be- 
tween the  Soviet  Union  and  the  free 
world,  but  that  it  represents  a  tentative 
agreement  by  both  sides  to  conduct  that 
rivalry  by  means  less  likely  to  lead  to 
catastrophe  than  the  competition  in  un- 
controlled nuclear  testing.  The  treaty 
further  represents  an  acknowledgment 
by  both  sides  that  the  conflict  between 
them  on  a  wide  variety  of  issues  Is  over- 
riden by  the  common  interest  which  they 
share  with  all  other  nations  In  the  pre- 
vention of  nuclear  war. 

It  is,  of  course,  possible  that  the 
limited  agreements  In  various  fields 
which  have  been  concluded  with  the  So- 
viet Union  will  be  overturned,  but  it  Is 
worth  noting  that  thus  far  these  modest 
accommodations  have  been  honored. 
There  has  been  no  breach  of  the  test 
ban  treaty  in  the  p^st  year,  nor  has  there 
been  any  violatioh  of  the  Antarctic 
Treaty  in  the  5  years  since  It  was  con- 
cluded for  the  purpose  of  excluding  the 
cold  war  from  the  Antarctic  Continent, 
We  are  entitled  on  this  first  anniver- 
sary of  the  nuclear  test  ban  treaty  to 
take  pride  in  the  progress  which  has 
been  achieved  toward  a  more  peaceful 
world  order.  We  are  further  entitled  to 
feel  cautious  optimism  in  the  prospects 
for  further  limited  accommodations 
which  will  result  in  the  strengthening  of 
the  foundations  of  world  peace. 

A  new  psychological  relationship  be- 
tween the  Soviet  Union  and  the  West  has 
been  slowly  and  painfully  evolving  over 
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the  last  few  years.  It  is  a  relationship  in 
which  each  has  come  to  regard  the  be 
havlor  of  the  other  as  reasonably  pre- 
dictable, a  relationship  in  which  it  na.s 
become  possible  for  us  to  anticipate  pru- 
dent If  not  benevolent  behavior  on  the 
part  of  the  Soviet  leadership.  It  Is  to  be 
hoped  that  this  evolving  tendency  to- 
ward peace,  symbolized  by  the  limited 
nuclear  test  ban  treaty,  will  continue  to 
evolve  until  one  day  the  great  nations  of 
the  world  are  related  to  each  other  not 
merely  by  bonds  of  predictability  but 
by  bonds  of  confidence  and  friendship 


SECURITIES  LEGISLATION 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  Mr.  President,  in 
July  of  last  year,  the  Senate  pa^s^ed  S. 
1642.  a  bill  framed  by  the  Securities  and 
Excha(ise  Commi&sion.  and  introduced 
by  me.  by  request,  to  amend  the  Securi- 
ties Acts,  relating  to  .securities  traded  in 
the  over-the-counter  market  and  to 
qualification  requirements  and  disci- 
plinary procedures  for  registered  brokers 
and  dealers.  In  pa.ssing  that  bill  today, 
the  House  amended  the  provision  re- 
lating to  stock  insurance  companies,  and 
made  other  relatively  minor  changes 

I  have  discus.sed  the  House  chan^e.s  in 
the  Senate  bill  with  Hon.  William  L. 
Gary.  Chairman  of  the  Securities  and  Ex- 
change Commi-ssion,  and  with  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury.  Hon  D(:)ugla.s 
Dillon.  Both  are  of  the  opinion  that 
the  importance  of  completing  action  on 
the  major  features  of  this  bill  before  ad- 
journment outweighs  the  differences  that 
might  honestly  exist  concerning  the  rela- 
tive merits  of  the  Senate  and  the  Hou.se 
versions. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  tomorrow  I 
shall  move  that  S.  1642  be  taken  from 
the  desk  and  that  the  Senate  atrree  to 
the  House  amendments  without  a  con- 
ference, I  now  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
a  letter  to  me.  dated  Autrust  5.  from  Hon 
William  L.  Gary.  Chairman  of  the  Se- 
curities and  Exchange  Commission,  in 
which  he  recommends  that  the  Senate 
accept  S.  1642  a.s  amended  by  the  House 

There  being  r-.o  nb'eetion.  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows : 

Securities  and  ExcuA.vtiE  Commission, 

Washington,  D  C  .  Augutt  5.  1964. 
ReS   1642 

Hon.  A  Willis  Robestsos, 
Chairman.     Committee     on     Banking     and 
Cur'ency.  US    Senate.  Washington.  DC 
Dear  Senator  Robcrtso.s     The  purpose  of 
this  letter  U  to  respond  to  your  letter  jf  Au- 
gust 5.    1964,  requesting  our    views   with   re- 
spect to  the  ch.^iiges  in  S     1642  which  were 
made  by  the  Hou.se  uf  Representatives      We 
will  refer  to  the  bill  in  the  t<\^rm  It  pussed  the 
Senate  aa  the  Senate  bill    .^nd  to  the  form  in 
which  It  passed  the  House  as  the  House  bill. 
As  you  know,  the  bill  hivs  two  primary  pur- 
pcses:    First,    to    exiend    the    disclosure    and 
other    requirements    of    the    Securltle.s    E.x- 
change  Act  of   1934   to   larger   issuers   whose 
securities  are  traded  In  the  over-the-counter 
market;    and.    second,    to    provide    Improved 
qualtflcatlon    requirements    and    dLiclplinary 
procedixres  for  registered  brokers  and  dealers 
In  the  first  area,  that  of  disclosure  by  Issu- 
ers, the  House  committee  made  two  changes 
which  we  regard  as  significant     The  first  in- 
volves the  treatment  uf  foreign  securities  un- 
der the  bUl,  and   the  second   relates  to   the 


securltle.s  of  insurance  companies  With  re- 
spect to  quallflcatlorus  and  dl-solpllniiry  pro- 
ceedlnsjs,  the  slRnificaiit  changes  made  by  the 
House  Involve  the  requirement  of  compulsory 
membership  m  a  national  securities  ;tssocla- 
tlon.  and  the  registration  of  broker-dealers 
whi«e  business  Is  exclusively  Intrastate. 

I      FOREIGN  SECl'RITIES 

With  respect  to  foreign  securities,  section 
3ic)i2i  of  the  Senate  bill  exempted  them 
from  the  requirements  of  the  bill  unless  the 
Commission  withdrew  the  exemption  as  to 
any  class  of  issuers  upon  the  basis  of  a  find- 
ing that  continued  exemption  Is  not  in  the 
public  Interest  or  consistent  with  the  protec- 
tion of  Inve.sti.rs  The  House  bill  subjects 
rorelKn  securities  to  the  bill  but  authorizes 
the  Commission  to  exempt  any  such  securities 
If  It  finds  that  such  exemption  is  In  the 
public  Interest  and  Is  consistent  with  the 
protection  of  Investors  Section  3(di  of  both 
bills  In  addition  grants  to  the  Commission 
broad  powers  to  exempt  Issuers  or  classes  of 
is.suers  from  any  provisions  of  the  bill. 

In  Its  report  with  respect  to  this  change 
the  H(jU8e  committee  explained  that  its 
amendment  simply  reverses  this  exemption 
pr.KTedurally  and  that  the  Commission  will 
have  broad  authority  to  deal  flexibly  with  the 
problem  The  committee  further  .specifically 
pointed  cut  that  failure  of  a  foreign  Issuer 
to  comply  with  the  provisions  of  the  bill 
will  not  of  itself  mean  that  trading  in  the 
United  St.ite6  in  the  securities  of  such  Issuer 
will  be  Illegal  or  for  that  retLson  give  rise 
to  civil  liabilities  on  broker-dealers  trading 
in  the  securities 

The  Commission  believes  that  In  the  light 
of  the  House  committee  report  and  the  pro- 
cedures available  Ui  It,  It  can  work  out  any 
problems  involving  foreign  Issuers  in  a  man- 
ner that  win  take  Into  account  the  harm 
that  could  result  to  investors  from  the  dis- 
ruption of  the  trading  markets  that  will 
reflect  the  particular  problems  of  foreign 
issuers,  and  that  will  pr.nide  significant 
benefits  to  American  investors  As  the  House 
committee  pointed  out.  the  dlfTerences  in 
the  two  bills  are  procedural  Under  either 
approach,  the  substantive  problems  are  the 
same  and  the  determination  of  ultimate  cov- 
erage Is  largely  in  the  discretion  of  the 
Commission 

The  House  committee  report  makes  It  clear 
that  the  House  bill  provides  the  Commission 
with  srufflclently  broad  authority  to  exempt 
pny  foreign  security  for  which  it  would  have 
allowed  the  InltUil  exemption  under  the  Sen- 
ate bill  to  remain  unrevoked 

If  the  approach  to  the  House  bill  is  adopt- 
ed, the  Commission  will  exempt  all  foreign 
securities  for  a  period  of  at  least  1  year 
This  temporary  exemption  would  give  the 
Commission  time  for  further  studies  of  fur- 
'•Ign  securities  generally  and  to  consider  any 
problem  with  respect  to  any  Individual  se- 
curity or  class  or  classes  of  securities  Dur- 
ing the  perKxi  of  the  temporary  exemption 
any  f,  relgn  company,  group  of  companies. 
or  any  Interested  person,  such  as  a  broker- 
dealer,  could  re<^uest  that  the  tempomry  fea- 
ture of  the  exemption  be  removed  and  pre- 
sent reasons  why  this  should  be  done  The 
Commission  would  make  appropriate  find- 
ings and  Issue  orders  or  adopt  rules  remov- 
ing the  temporary  feature  with  respect  to 
-pfriftt-  foreign  comp.inles  or  classes  thereof 
Thus  no  foreign  security  would  be  covered 
until  lu  Issuer  and  other  Interested  oersons 
are  given  an  opportunity  to  present  their 
views  We  believe  that  this  approach  to  the 
r  Telgn  security  problem  is  acceptable  to  the 
H ou.se.  a.i  Indicated  by  the  House  report  and 
by  the  di.scussion  on  the  fl(>or  during  the 
debate  on  the  House  bill. 

In  short,  although  we  testified  In  favor  of 
•he  approach  In  the  .Senate  bill  the  Com- 
mission views  the  foreign  securities  pro- 
vision In  the  House  bill,  especially  when 
read  in  conjunction  with  the  House  report. 
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II      INSfRANCE    COMPANIES 

The    Senate    bill    subjected    the  securit. 
of  insurance  companies  to  the  dlsclosu^ 
other  requirements  In  the  same  mann 
the     securities     of     other     companies     tv" 
Hou.se   bill   exempts  securities  Lssued  bv  i 
surance   companies   If   all   of   three  so^rifil" 
oindltlons  are  met      In  substance  thM« 
that  the  insurance  companv  file  ann^  !!!* 
ports    with    the    commissioner   of   lnK„t. 
of    Its    domiciliary   State    which   confor^f* 
those    prescnl>ed    by    the    National   Asi^.,. 
tlon  of  Insurance  Comml.ssi.mers    thatgu  h" 
Insurance  company  be  subje<t   to'  re^ulati^ 
of  proxy  solicitation  by  its  domicUiarv  Su? 
which  conforms  to  that  prescribed  bv  «»rh 
association;     and    that,    aft^r    July    i     i9« 
trading   bv  officers,  directors,  and  lareer^ 
curltv  holders  of  such  company  be  sublirt 
to  regulation    by   Us   domlclUarv   State  guh 
stantlally  m  the  manner  provided  in  section 
16  of   the   Securities   Exchange  Act  ot  1934 
We    understand    that    this    change   is  th 
out^owth    of    representations   made   to  th! 
House   committee    by   State   insurance  com 
mlssioners    to    the    effect    that    they   would 
provide    the    neccs.sary    reijulatlon    in   the* 
areas   and    they    believed    that   such   regula 
tlon  should  be  left  to  the  St.iUes  rather  then 
undertaken   by   the   Federal  Government 

The  Commission  opposed  this  amendment 
before  the  House  committee  primarily  upon 
the  ground  that  the  securities  of  insurance 
companies  constitute  an  important  se(fment 
of  the  over-the-counter  market  and  there 
seemed  no  adequate  basis  for  depriving  in- 
vesti.rs  In  the  .securities  of  insurance  comi 
panles  of  the  .same  scheme  of  protection 
which  is  to  be  provided  for  the  securities  of 
other  classes  of  companies 

The  House  committee,  however,  preferred 
to  give  the  State  Insurance  commissioners 
an  opportunity  to  provide  the  necessary  pro- 
tection If  they  are  able  and  willing  to  do 
so.  the  objectives  of  the  bill  as  to  insurance 
companies  will  thereby  be  accomplished.  If, 
In  the  light  of  experience.  It  should  appear 
that  adequate  protection  Is  not  being  pro- 
vided through  the  medium  of  stiite  regula- 
tlon,  .-vs  provided  for  in  the  House  bill,  the 
Congress  can  reconsider  the  question  The 
House  bill  however  holds  promise  of  achiev- 
ing a   workable  approach   to   this  problem, 

III.    COMPULSORY      MEMBER.SHIP     IN      REGI-STEHID 
SECURITIES    ASSOCIATIONS 

Section  61a)  of  the  Senate  bill  amended 
section  1.5(a)  of  the  Securities  Exchange  Act 
of  19;H  to  require  all  registered  brokers  and 
dealers  to  be  members  of  a  registered  na- 
tional securities  asiociailon.  This  wits  done 
because  under  section  7(a)  of  that  bill  the 
establishment  of  qualifications  for  entry  into 
the  securities  bu.'^iness  was  to  be  accom- 
plished through  the  medium  of  require- 
ments by  siu-h  ass<Kiatlons.  and  al.so  because 
the  general  scheme  of  the  Securities  Ex- 
change Act  and  of  the  bills  relies  heavily 
upon  self-regulation  as  a  mean.s  uf  requiring 
adherence  by  brokers  and  dealers  to  ap- 
propriate standards  of  conduct  and  subject- 
ing them  to  necessary  disciplinary  controls 

The  House  bill  eliminates  the  requirement 
of  membership  in  such  .■i8s<iclations  In  lieu 
thereof  that  bill  grants  to  the  Commission, 
under  three  new  paragraphs  Ui  be  added  at 
the  end  of  .section  15|b)  of  the  Securities 
Exchange  Act,  ptjwer  to  prescribe  qualifica- 
tions U>r  brokers  and  dealers  who  are  not 
members  of  an  assix-latlon  and  for  persons 
associated  with  such  brokers  and  dealers, 
and  additional  rvUemaking  and  regulatory 
authority  over  such  nonmember  brokers  and 
dealers  which  Is  designed  to  be  substantially 
equivalent  to  the  authority  which  such  asso- 
ciations have  over  their  members  These 
pro'.lslons  also  require  such  nonmember  bro- 
kers and   dealers   to  pay  to  the  Commlaelon 
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which  are  designed  to  defray  the  addl- 
'**  T«T«t8  to  be  incurred  by  the  Commission 
*"^!l^blnK  qualifications,  giving  examlna- 
^  ^T^nd  performing  the  additional  regula- 
''°H,?«es  required  of  It  with  respect  to  such 
"'•Member  brokers  and  dealers.  We  under- 
°°'^^t  this  change  was  made  by  the 
r^i  committee  In  response  to  the  request 
T^rtaln   broker-dealers,   particularly   cer- 

,n  laree  distributors   of  Investment  com- 

-  Rhares  who  maintain   their  own  sales 

i*iL  and  who  are  not  presently  members 

°^ch  an  association.    These  broker-dealers 

JiLnted    to    the    House    committee    that 

?7^trongly   preferred   to  be   regulated  dl- 

Hv  bv   Uie   Commission   rather   than   by 

Jociations  whose   members  would   Include 

their  competitors. 

In  testimony  before  the  House  committee 
•he  Commissum   opposed   this  change,   prl- 

arllv  in  deference  to  the  achievements  of 
«lf  regulation  In  the  securities  Industry  in 
raisine  and  maintaining  standards  of  con- 
duct in  many  cases  above  those  required  by 
i.w-and  also  because  It  believed  that  an 
fiienslon  of  the  existing  framework  of  self- 
regulation  w.is  preferable  to  more  Intensive 
direc*  Government  regulation  of  these  par- 
ticular brokers  and  dealers.  On  the  other 
hand  we  believe  that  the  additional  pxowers 
-anted  to  us  under  the  House  bill  will  en- 
able us  to  provide,  as  to  these  nonmember 
broker-deilers.  standards  and  requirements 
cumparuble    to    those    which    will    be    estab- 

ished  by  national  securities  associations,  and 
•hat  we  will  thus  be  able  to  accomplish  as 
to  these  brokers  and  dealers  the  essential  ob- 
jectives of  the  bill 

IV     EXCLUSI\'ELY    INTRASTATE    BROKERS    AND 
DEALERS 

The  Senate  bill  would  have  repealed  the  ex- 
■sUng  exemption  from  the  broker-dealer  reg- 
istration requirements  of  the  Securities  Ex- 
change Act  which  Is  available  to  brokers  and 
dealers  whose  business  Is  exclusively  intra- 
state The  Ht>use  bill  restored  thU  exemp- 
uon. 

We  suggested  repeal  of  this  exemption 
essentially  because  we  believed  that  a  re- 
quirement that  .^uch  brokers  and  dealers 
rep.-ter  with  us  would  facilitate  our  enforce- 
ment of  the  provisions  of  the  Securities  Ex- 
change Act  which  presently  apply  to  such 
brokers  and  dealers,  particularly  capital  re- 
quu-ements  and  the  prohibitions  against 
Iraudulent  and  deceptive  conduct.  The 
House  committee  apparently  felt  that  the 
regulation  of  such  Intrastate  brokers  and 
dealers  should  be  left  primarily  to  the  States. 

Becau.'^e  oi  the  interttate  nature  of  the 
.securities  bustnes.s,  exclusively  Intrastate 
brokers  and  dealers  are  not  an  Important 
.segment  of  the  financial  community  and,  ac- 
cordingly, the  change  made  by  the  House 
bill  is  of  limited  importance  In  the  overall 
conte.xt  of  broker -dealer  regulation.  In  ad- 
dition, the  Commission  will  continue  Its  ef- 
rort  to  enforce  the  antlfraud  and  other  re- 
qulrement.s  applicable  to  such  brokers  and 
dealers  and.  lis  the  House  committee  sug- 
itesTed.  will  rely  upon  the  States  to  provide 
other  needed  protections.  As  In  the  case  of 
insurance  companies.  If  experience  Indicates 
th.u  suite  regulation  is  not  providing  ade- 
quate investor  protection,  the  Congress  can 
reexamme  the  question. 

The  House  committee  made  a  number  of 
other  changes,  none  of  Which  are  objection- 
able ui  us  m  any  way.  Most  of  these  were 
designed  to  clarify  the  requirements  of  the 
bill  or  the  language  used.  For  example,  the 
Hou.se  bill  added  exemptions  from  the  dis- 
closure requirements  for  certain  farmers'  co- 
operatives and  other  cooperatives.  In  our 
view  few.  If  any,  of  these  cooperatives  would 
have  been  subject  to  the  bill  In  any  event 
since  they  would  not  have  had  the  neces- 
sary number  of  holders  of  equity  Becurl- 
tles  Representatives  of  these  cooperatives. 
however    desired   to  have   it  made  clear  in 


tlie  statute  that  they  were  not  subject  to 
Its  requirements,  and  we  have  no  objec- 
tion. 

Similarly  the  House  committee  added  lan- 
guage to  make  it  clear  that  the  Commis- 
sion's regulations  are  not  binding  upon  the 
bank  regulatory  authorities  in  their  admin- 
istration of  the  bill's  requirements  as  to 
banks  which  was  provided  for  in  the  so- 
called  Williams  amendment  to  the  Senate 
bin.  This  point  was  already  clear  in  the 
Senate  report. 

In  this  connection  we  understand  that  Mr. 
James  J.  Saxon.  Comptroller  of  the  Cur- 
rency, has  raised  a  question  as  to  whether 
the  full  Jurisdiction  over  bank  securities 
vested  In  the  banking  agencies  in  the  bills 
would  be  equally  applicable  If  such  bank 
securities  were  listed  on  a  national  securi- 
ties exchange.  There  is  no  basis  for  this 
distinction.  Section  3(e)  of  H.R.  6793  places 
In  the  banking  agencies  "the  powers,  func- 
tions, and  duties  vested  in  the  Commission 
under  this  title  to  administer  and  enforce 
sections  12,  13,  14(a),  14(c),  and  16  with 
respect  to  banks."  There  Is  no  distinction 
whatever  In  this  language  depending  upon 
whether  securities  of  the  banks  are  listed 
on  an  exchange,  or  whether  they  are  un- 
listed. Further,  this  language  vests  in  the 
banking  agencies  not  only  the  authority  to 
administer  these  sections  but  also  vests  ex- 
pressly the  authority  to  enforce  them.  Thus 
all  of  the  powers  which  the  Commission  has 
to  enforce  compliance  with  these  sections, 
for  example  by  delisting  proceedings  under 
section  19  of  the  act,  would  vest  as  to  bank 
securities  In  the  banking  agencies. 

Not  only  Is  this  apparent  on  the  face  of 
the  bin  but  It  Is  made  crystal  clear  in  the 
Senate  report  which  expressly  states  that 
the  banking  agencies  would  have  all  the  au- 
thority vested  in  the  Commission  under  any 
provision  of  the  Exchange  Act  with  respect 
to  both  listed  and  unlisted  bank  securities. 
This  Is  apparent  from  paragraphs  appearing 
on  pages  63  and  64  of  the  Senate  commit- 
tee report.  The  House  bill  in  no  way  re- 
duced this  grant  of  authority.  On  the  con- 
trary, the  above-mentioned  language  added 
by  the  House  serves  to  underscore  the  in- 
tention of  the  House  committee  that  the 
Commission's  rules  and  interpretations 
would  not  control  the  banking  agencies. 

The  House  committee  also  added  a  re- 
quirement that  we  should  report  to  Con- 
gress following  the  next  3  fiscal  years 
with  reference  to  the  operation  of  the 
amendments  to  the  act  made  by  the  bill. 
We  of  course  have  no  objection  to  so  report- 
ing and.  on  the  contrary,  will  appreciate  the 
opportunity  to  do  so. 

In  summary,  as  Indicated  above,  we  ex- 
pressed a  preference  for  the  Senate  version 
of  the  bill  with  respect  to  a  few  matters 
such  as  the  treatment  of  foreign  securities 
and  securities  of  insurance  companies,  and 
the  requirement  of  compulsory  membership 
In  a  national  securities  association.  On  the 
other  hand,  we  believe  that  the  changes 
made  by  the  House  are  workable,  and  that 
the  bni  as  amended  represents  a  significant 
advance  in  investor  protection.  Accord- 
ingly, the  House  bill  Is  satisfactory  to  us, 
and  we  urge  the  prompt  enactment  of  this 
important  legislation. 
For  the  Commission : 

William  L.  Cast. 

Chairman. 


Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum,  and  that  I  may 
retain  the  floor  at  the  conclusion  of  the 
quorum  call. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered.  The  clerk  will 
call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  c£l11  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


INDEPENDENT  OFFICES  APPRO- 
PRIATIONS, 1965 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (H.R.  11296)  making  appro- 
priations for  sundry  independent  execu- 
tive bureaus,  boards,  commissions,  cor- 
porations, agencies  and  offices,  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1965,  and  for 
other  purposes. 


SUPPORT  OP  PRESIDENT  BY*  SENA- 
TOR BEALL  IN  SOUTHEAST  ASIA 
CRISIS 

Mr.  BEALL.  Mr.  President,  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Armed  Services  Committee,  I 
wish  to  assure  the  President  of  my 
wholehearted  support  in  this  southeast 
Asia  crisis. 

Since  the  early  days  of  our  Republic, 
this  country  has  advocated  and  fought 
for  the  principle  of  freedom  of  the  seas. 
For  2  days  in  succession  U.S.  ships  have 
been  deliberately  attacked  by  North  Viet- 
namese PT  boats.  This  long-established 
international  principle  has  been  deliber- 
ately violated.  The  President's  first  re- 
sponse was  a  blunt  warning  that  grave 
consequences  would  follow  if  such  an  in- 
cident were  repeated.  Unheeding  such 
warning,  unconvinced  of  U.S.  determina- 
tion, the  unprovoked  attack  was  repeat- 
ed. The  President  this  time  responded  by 
ordering  our  mihtary  to  attack  the 
"nests"  of  the  aggressor.  This  restrained 
retaliation  should  convey  to  the  attackers 
that  our  words  can  be  backed  with  action 
if  needed. 

I  hope  and  pray  that  this  message  will 
be  received. 

Defense  Department  officials  and  the 
Nation  are  attempting  to  discover  the 
motivations  for  these  attacks.  Further 
speculation  on  my  part  would  be  of  no 
value.  If,  how-ever,  any  foe  is  so  naive  as 
to  construe  the  differences  that  exist 
during  this  election  year  as  indicative  of 
disunity  and  as  an  open  invitation  to 
further  aggressive  actions,  let  me  say  to 
such  foes  that  nothing  is  further  from 
the  truth.  They  just  have  not  read 
American  history;  they  fail  to  under- 
stand American  politics.  For  although 
Americans  register  their  preferences  for 
a  political  philosophy,  this  in  no  way  af- 
fects the  fact  that  our  first  loyalty  re- 
mains to  our  Nation.  For  despite  differ- 
ences from  within,  when  our  Nation  is 
challenged  from  without,  we  close  ranks 
and  unite.  Senator  Goldwater's  instant 
endorsement  of  the  President's  policy  ex- 
emplifies our  unity.  I  salute  his  position, 
and  the  Nation  should,  also. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  cognizant  that  na- 
tional security  frequently  requires  the 
withholding  of  information  from  the 
American  public.  Nevertheless  I  would 
hope,  as  much  as  national  security  per- 
mits, that  the  administration  would  fully 
disclose  all  information  relating  to  this 
situation  to  the  American  public.  For. 
given  the  facts,  the  American  people  can 
face  any  crisis,  bear  any  burden,  and  pay 
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any  price  to  repel  aggression  I  urge  all 
Americans,  regardless  of  party,  to  unite 
behind  our  President 


INDEPENDENT  OFFICES  APPROPRI- 
ATIONS.  1965 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  tH.R  11296'  making  appro- 
priations for  sundry  independent  execu- 
tive bureaus,  boards,  commissions,  cor- 
porations, agencies,  and  ofBces.  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1965,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

Mr.  ALLOTT  Mr  President.  I  re- 
new my  previous  unammous-con.sent  re- 
quest. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  what 
was  the  Senator  s  request ' 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Mr 
RiBiCQZF  in  the  chair '  That  there  be 
a  call  for  a  quormn.  without  the  Sen- 
ator from  Colorado  losing  his  right  to 
the  floor. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE  Mr.  President,  before 
the  call  for  a  quorum  i.s  begun,  will  the 
Senator  yield  to  me^ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Will  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  withhold  his 
unanimous -consent  request  for  a  quo- 
rimi  call  in  order  to  allow  the  Senator 
from  Ohio  to  speak  ^ 

Mr.  ALLOTT  I  am  happy  to  do  so. 
Mr.  LAUSCHE  I  know  that  the  Pre- 
siding: Officer  cannot  help  in  the  solu- 
tion of  this  problem;  but  if  he  could  get 
the  helicopters  that  have  been  flying 
aroxind  the  Chamber  fur  3  hour.s  out  of 
the  Chamber,  and  get  a  vote  on  the 
amendment,  we  would  be  making  some 
progress  toward  having  the  Senate  ad- 
journ sine  die  by  Augu.st  22 

Mr.  MORSE  Mr  President,  may  I 
have  the  attention  of  the  Senator  from 
Colorado  for  a  moment' 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  The  Senator  from  Ore- 
gon has  it. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Before  the  quorum  call 
and  before  the  Senator  from  Colorado 
proceeds  with  the  bill,  would  he  have 
any  objection  to  my  making  a  speech 
now,  a  speech  that  the  majority  leadt-r 
understood  I  was  to  make  this  after- 
noon? 

Mr.  ALLOTT  I  am  sure  that  I  would 
be  delighted  to  hstfn  to  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Oregon  although  I  have 
no  idea  of  the  nuinbt-r  of  hours  he  pro- 
poses to  speak 

It  would  be  my  hope  that  since  I  have 
been  sitting  in  the  Chamber  since  11 
o'clock,  with  the  hope  that  I  might  add 
a  few  words  of  what  I  hope  to  be  wi.sdom 
to  the  subject  under  di.scu.ssion.  I  could 
do  so  for  a  period  of  a  few  minutes  and 
we  could  then  have  a  vote,  at  least  on  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr  President.  I  have  a 
great  deal  of  office  work  imfinished 
about  which  I  am  very  much  conctrned 
My  speech  Is  16' »  pages  long.  I  would 
guess  it  would  take  about  45  minutes  or 
so  to  dehver,  which  i.'-  an  exceedingly 
short  speech  for  me 

Aside  from  this  facetiousness.  I  have 
cooperated  today  with  the  majority 
leadership,  but  I  did  not  believe  that  I 
could  wait  indefinitely  to  present  oppos- 
ing   views    to    those    expressed    by    the 


President  of  the  United  States  when  he 
appeared  on  television  hust  night 

With  all  thf  propaganda  afloat  in  the 
countr>-  today,  tho.sf  of  us  who  do  not 
share  the  President's  views  should  have 
an  opportunity  to  pre.sent  our  case  in 
opposition 

Mr  KUCHEL  Mr  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Colorado  vield  to  me? 

Mr  ALLOTT  Mr.  President,  1ft  me 
inquire  of  the  Chair  whether  I  have  the 
flo<jr  at  this  time 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Colorado  does  have  the 
floor  ' 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  yield  to  me? 

Mr  ALLOTT.  I  ana  glad  to  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  California. 

Mr  KUCHEL  I  wonder  whether  it 
would  be  agreeable  to  all  Senators  in- 
te^e.^ted  in  this  measure  to  enter  into  a 
unammous-con.sent  agreement  to  vote 
on  the  pre.sent  amendment  m  15  minutes, 
at  4:15,  with  the  understanding  that 
thereafter  the  Senator  from  Oregon  ( Mr. 
Morse  I  would  be  given  his  right  to  the 
floor. 

Mr  MORSE  I  would  be  delighted  to 
accede.  I  have  always  been  cooperative 
in  these  matters 

Mr  PROXMIRE  Mr.  President,  I 
agree  to  that,  provided 

Mr  KUCHEL  Mr  Pre.sident.  will  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  m<ike  his  unani- 
mous-consent request  now? 

'NANI.MofS-CONSENT   RKglT.ST 

Mr  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
going  to  exercise  my  prerogative,  at  long 
last,  of  having  the  floor,  and  I  wish  to 
make  a  unanimous-consent  request,  that 
there  be  a  short  quorum  call,  and  that 
when  that  is  concluded  the  time  on  the 
amendment  be  limited  to  15  minutes, 
vuth  7'..  minutes  to  be  controlled  by  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Wi.sconsin, 
and  7 '2  minutes  to  be  controlled  by  the 
chairman  of  the  committee. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
McIntyre  in  the  chair  > .  Is  there  objec- 
tion to  the  unanimous-consent  request? 
The  Chair  hears  none,  and  it  is  so 
ordered 

.Mr  Kl'CHEL.  The  unanimous-con- 
sent a^^reement  is  made  with  the  under- 
standini:  that  the  .Senator  from  Oreuon 
'Mr  Morse  will  thereafter  obtain  the 
floor 

Mr.  AIJ.OTT     The  Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  President.  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quorum 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICKH  The 
(ierk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll 

Mr     ALLOTT      Mr    President.    I    ask 

unanimous  con.seiit  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  may  be  rescinded. 

The  PRF:sIDING  OFFICER  Without 
objection  it  i.>  .so  ordered 

Mr.  ALLOTT  Mr  President  I  was 
hoping  that  the  quorum  call  would  bring 
in  a  few  Senators  who  would  like  to  hear 
and  participate  in  di.scu.ssion  We  do  not 
seem  to  have  had  too  much  luck,  but  I 
do  wish  to  set  the  record  straight  about 
the  helicopter  program 

The  helicopter  program  was  instituted 
in  the  first  instance  to  find  out  if  it  was 


possible  to   have   an  economically  f.. 
sible  commercial  helicopter  operation T 
this  country.  "^"auon  In 

Congress  adopted  it  on  this  basis 
did    not    adopt    it    on    any   other  hiui 
When    the    program    be^an     the  ^' 
vehicles  available  to  commercial  estS? 
lishments   or   to   anyone   else  were  th 
small  piston-powered  helicopters    it* 
not   the  belief  of   anyone  at  that  tS? 
tha      these    piston-powered    helicopZ 
could  be  economically  feasible     Everv 
one  knew  they  could  not  be.    But  even 


then.  It  was  a  dream  that  we  would  ob 
tain    economically    feasible    helicoDte« 
which  could  be  u.sed  commercially 

For  6  years  I  have  .sat  in  the  com 
mittee  and  listened  to  the  testimony  i 
am  sure  that  many  statements  made  on 
the  floor  of  the  Senate  have  been  made 
in  1,'ood  faith  so  far  as  the  recollection 
of  those  concerned  is  involved. 


196-^ 
We  have   urged   the   operators   con 


wish     to 


is  involved.  But  I 
straighten  out  the  record 
These  three  helicopter  operators  have 
repeatedly  stated  before  the  committee 
that  they  C(juld  not  possibly  ever  achieve 
an  economically  feasible  operation  until 
they  obtained  helicopters  equipped  with 
twin  turbines. 

Twin-turbine  helicopters  came  intobe- 
iuiz  and  were  first  delivered  in  1962.  We 
were  told  repeatedly  that  when  the  twin 
turbine  helicopters  were  received,  the 
cost  of  the  operation  would  be  bound 
to  i;o  up. 

This  has  proved  to  be  true.  The  first 
year  of  operations  showed  an  increase 
while  the  oj)erators  were  i^ottiim  used  to 
the  new  equijnnent.  while  they  were 
learning  to  handle  the  repairs,  and  all  of 
the  things  that  go  with  the  operation 
Then  thev  .said  they  should  have  a  year 
or  .so  to  level  off.  They  have  had  a  vear 
or  two  of  leveling  off.  And  now.  with 
the  two  ojierations  that  have  turbine 
helicopters.  New  York  and  Los  An>;eles. 
the  costs  of  the  operations  have  gone 
down 

Senator  from  Colorado  Is 
position   to  speak  impar- 
this    matter    as    anyone 
such    service    in    Denver 
There  are  probably  a  dozen  larue  cities 
m  this  country,  ineludiii!.;  New  York.  Bos- 
ton. Seattle,  places  in  the  South.  Phila- 
delphia. Washington 

Mr  HUMPHREY  Minneapolis. 
Mr  ALLOTT  The  Senator  from  Min- 
nesota Mr  HrMi'HREv!  says  Minneapo- 
lis is  one.  But  if  I  were  to  put  that  in 
the  Record.  I  would  have  to  put  Denver 
in,  too  There  are  probably  a  dozen 
cities  like  Cleveland.  Detroit,  and  other 
cities,  where,  because  of  the  concentra- 
tion of  population,  this  service  is  felt  to 
be  a  vital  nece.ssity. 

But  we  are  not  providing  this  service 
just  for  the  people  of  those  cities  which 
have  the  service.  Eighty  jjercent  of  the 
people  who  use  this  service  come  from 
across  the  country  and  into  the  terminal, 
or  else  they  leave  that  terminal  and  go 
across  the  countr>-. 

I  believe  we  must  form  a  concept  of 
the.se  operations  in  the  same  way  that  we 
have  formed  a  concept  of  feeder  airlines 
and  trunk  airlines.  If  we  cannot  get  that 
concept  and  cannot  understand  it,  we 
cannot  understand  the  need  for  helicop- 
ter services. 


I  think  the 
in   as   good  a 
tially    about 
There    is    no 
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esident.  to 
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^^1    tn  rRlse  their  fares.    They  have    from  Wisconsin  for  yielding, 
''^illi^hem  to  the  extent  to  which  they        Mr._PROXMIRE.     Mr.  Presi 
"^    and  Still  make  their  operations  fea 


'^mp    They  are  becoming  more  feasible. 

^  T^t  us  liow   take  the  argument  that 

hpr  citizens  are   being   discriminated 

oinst     We  have  two  choices.    One  is 

Tchop  the  subsidy  off  here^    The  Gov- 

Irnment  is  guaranteeing   the  loans  on 

manv  helicopters.     If  we  cut  the  oper- 

f^rs  ofT  we  shall  have  to  make  good  on 

fhose  loan  guarantees,  and  what  we  shall 

do  with  the   helicopters  when  we  take 

rhem  over.  I  do  not  know. 

The  second  choice  is  to  do  as  the  Sena- 
wr  from  Georgia  (Mr.  Russell]  sug- 
gests This  is  not  in  the  bill,  as  I  said. 
He  stated  that  we  ought  to  expand  the 
ser^•"ice  to  Atlanta  and  all  over  the  coun- 

^'^If  we  want  to  get  ready  to  pay  a  sub- 
sidy of  $80  million.  $100  million,  or  $150 
mi'lion  a  vear,  this  is  what  we  ought 
to  do  At  this  stage  of  development, 
'his  is  the  only  course  available  to  us. 

The  program  for  the  next  few  years, 
as  outlin*^d  bv  the  CAB.  is  $17.8  million, 
starting:  with  $4.3  million  this  year,  and 
coine  down  to  $1.1  million  in  1970,  and 
no  subsidy  in  1971.  Frankly,  so  far  as  I 
am  personally  concerned.  I  feel  that  we 
ou2ht  to  put  a  termination  date  on  this 
program  before  that  time.  I  feel  that 
we  ought  to  give  them  a  year  or  two  at 
the  most  If  the  helicopters  have  not 
established  themselves  by  that  time,  it 
should  be  up  to  them  to  either  sink  or 
swim.  I  do  not^ — and  I  am  sorry  that 
I  cannot— agree  with  my  distinguished 
chairman  I  Mr.  MagnusonI  who  thinks 
that  perhaps  we  may  have  to  expand 
subsidized  helicopters  all  over  the  coun- 
try- I  do  not  believe  in  it.  I  do  not 
think  It  is  necessary.  In  another  year. 
or  m  another  2  years  at  the  maximum, 
we  either  ought  to  find  out  whether  we 
can  handle  this  operation  on  an  unsub- 
sidized  basis,  or  we  ought  to  quit  It. 

There  is  one  other  feature  which  no 
one  seems  to  have  paid  attention  to.  I 
shall  read  from  the  side  slips.  It  is  in 
the  Record 

I  asked  Mr   Boyd  this  question: 

Mr  Allott.  Your  position  in  this  has  been 
verv  frank  and  I  am  not  sure  that  I  agree 
with  all  of  it.  but  it  has  been  very  frank, 
&nd  I  ask  these  questions  simply  so  that  we 
wl'.l  understand  completely  here  the  situa- 
tion we  are  dealing  with. 

Mr  Boyd.  Well,  I  can  assure  you.  Senator, 
that  we  try  to  be  frank,  because  the  last 
thing  we  want  is  any  conflict  with  the  Con- 
gres.'  We  Just  do  not  want  It.  But  we  feel 
unless  It  is  made  absolutely  clear  without 
any  ve.«;tlge  of  doubt  that  $3  million  la  the 
limitation,  then  we  feel  that  our  obligations 
under  section  406  of  the  act  are  to  maintain 
the  present  level  of  subsidy  for  the  present 
operation. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  5  minutes  of  my  time  to  the  Sena- 
tor from  Colorado. 

Mr  ALLOTT.  "What  Mr.  Boyd  told 
us  in  this  testimony  is  that  under  the 
Federal  Aviation  Act  of  1958,  he  feels 
we  would  be  liable  for  this  obligation, 
either  by  appropriation  from  the  Federal 
Government,  or  in  the  Court  of  Claims. 


sum  up 

Mr.  President,  we  have  had  a  subsidy 
for  11  years.  It  was  designed  for  an  in- 
fant industry — for  the  helicopter  in- 
dustry— to  get  the  industry  going 
through  its  inception. 

We  were  told  that  the  subsidy  would 
be  allowed  for  2  or  3  years.  After  11 
years  the  industry  is  still  receiving  a  sub- 
sidy. The  subsidy  has  been  greatly  ex- 
panded. It  was  only  $2  million  at  the 
start.     Now  it  is  almost  twice  as  high. 

Mr.  President,  the  Senator  from  Colo- 
rado IMr.  Allott  1  is  correct.  The  sub- 
sidy is  not  for  New  York,  not  for  Los 
Angeles,  not  for  Chicago,  but  for  those 
who  travel  in  helicopters.  Who  travels  in 
helicopters,  and  why?  Those  who  travel 
in  helicopters  are  in  a  hurry  to  get  from 
downtown  New  York  City  to  one  of  the 
airports,  or  from  downtown  Chicago  to 
O'Hare  Field.  Those  people  are  willing 
to  spend  $9  or  $10  to  save  a  half  an 
hour.  I  submit  that  the  people  who  can 
afford  to  spend  $9  or  $10  to  save  a  half 
hour  should  not  be  subsidized.  They 
should  pay  the  full  cost.  The  Senator 
from  Colorado  is  correct  when  he  states 
that  if  we  were  to  provide  an  equitable. 
fair  helicopter  service  to  all  potential 
helicopter  travelers  in  the  country,  it 
would  cost  $80  million  or  $100  million. 
Th«-efore,  we  should  not  expand  this 
program.  But  if  there  was  ever  a  dis- 
criminatory subsidy,  if  there  was  ever 
one  which  provided  a  frill  and  an  un- 
necessary convenience  to  a  handful  of 
people,  it  is  this  subsidy. 

If  a  Senator  means  it  when  he  states 
that  he  is  against  unnecessary  spending. 
he  will  vote  against  this  amendment. 

I  yield  back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
has  been  yielded  back. 

The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Wis- 
consin IMr.  PROXMIRE  1. 

The  yeas  and  nays  have  been  ordered, 
and  the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  Maryland  [Mr.  Brew- 
ster], the  Senator  from  Virginia  [Mr. 
Byrd],  the  Senator  from  North  Dakota 
[Mr.  McGovERN],  the  Senator  from  Wis- 
consin [Mr.  Nelson],  the  Senator  from 
Virginia  [Mr.  Robertson],  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Georgia  [Mr.  Talmadge]  are 
absent  on  official  business. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
New  Mexico  [Mr.  Anderson]  and  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Ken- 
nedy] are  absent  because  of  illness. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Nevada  [Mr.  Cannon]  and  the 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  [Mr.  Edmond- 
son]  are  necessarily  abi/ent. 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  New 
Mexico  [Mr.  Anderson]  is  paired  with 
the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Nel- 
son] .  If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
from  Wisconsin  would  vote  "yea"  and 
the  Senator  from  New  Mexico  would 
vote  "nay." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Mary- 
land [Mr.  Brewster]  is  paired  with  the 


Senator  from  Virginia  [Mr.  Robertson]. 
If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Virginia  would  vote  "yea"  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  Maryland  would  vote  "nay." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Okla- 
homa [Mr.  Edmondson]  is  paired  with 
the  Senator  from  Georgia  [Mr.  Tal- 
madge ] .  If  present  and  voting,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Georgia  would  vote  "yea"  and 
the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  would  vote 
"nay." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Massa- 
chusetts [Mr.  Kennedy]  is  paired  with 
the  Senator  from  South  Dakota  [Mr. 
McGovERNl.  If  present  and  voting,  the 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  would  vote 
•yea"  and  the  Senator  from  Massa- 
chusetts would  vote  "nay." 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Arizona  [Mr.  Gold  water] 
is  necessarily  absent. 

The  result  was   announced — yeas  32, 

nays  57,  as  follows: 

|No.517Leg.] 

YEAS— 32 

Lausche 

Long,  Mo. 

McCIellan 

McIntyre 

Miller 

Moss 

Mundt 

Muskle 

Pearson 

Prouty 

Proxmire 

NAYS — 57 


Boggs 

Carlson 

Church 

Clark 

Curtis 

Eastland 

Fong 

Gore 

Holland 

Jordan,  N.C. 

Jordan, Idaho 


Russell 

Scott 

Simpson 

Smathers 

Symington 

Thurmond 

Tower 

Walters 

Williams,  Del. 

Young,  Ohio 


Aiken 

Allott 

Bartlett 

Bayh 

Beall 

Bennett 

Bible 

Burdick 

Byrd.  W.  Va. 

Case 

Cooper 

Cotton 

Dlrksen 

Dodd 

Domlnlck 

Douglas 

EUender 

Ervln 

Fulbrlght 


Anderson 
Brewster 
Byrd,  Va. 
Cannon 


Gruenlng 

Hart 

Hartke 

Hayden 

Hickenlooper 

HIU 

Hruska 

Humphrey 

Inouye 

Jackson 

Javlts 

Johnston 

Keating 

Kuchel 

Long,  La. 

Magnuson 

Mansfield 

McCarthy 

McGee 

NOT  VOTING- 

Edmondson 
Goldwater 
Kennedy 
McGovern 


McNamara 

Mechem 

Metcalf 

Monroney 

Morse 

Morton 

Neuberger 

Pastore 

Pell 

Randolph 

RlblcoCf 

Salinger 

Saltonetall 

Smith 

Sparkman 

Stennls 

Williams,  N.J. 

Yarborough 

Young,  N.  Dak. 

-11 

Nelson 

Robertson 

Talmadge 


So   Mr.  Proxmire's   amendment  was 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  amendment  was  rejected. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  unanimous-consent  agreement,  the 
Chair  recognizes  the  Senator  from  Ore- 
gon [Mr.  Morse]. 

Will  the  Senator  suspend  so  the  Senate 
may  receive  a  message  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States? 

Mr.  MORSE.   I  yield. 
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MESSAGE  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 

A  message  in  writing  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  was  communi- 
cated to  the  Senate  by  Mr.  Jones,  one 
of  his  secretaries. 


INDEPENDENT  OFFICES  APPROPRI- 
ATIONS,   1965 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (HR.  IIL'96'  making  appro- 
priations for  sundry  independent  execu- 
tive bureaus,  boards,  commissions,  cor- 
porations, agencies  and  offices,  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1965,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Washington  Mr 
MacnusonI.  who  I  understand  wishes  to 
make  a  unanimous-consent  request. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON  Mr.  President,  .sev- 
eral Senators  have  aslced  me  about  the 
time  situation  The  Senator  from  Wis- 
consin [Mr.  ProxmireI  has  two  more 
amendments  pending  Ht-  has  kindly 
consented  to  agree  to  a  unanimou.s-con- 
sent  agreement  on  time  I  now  request 
unanimous  consent  that  the  debate  on 
the  two  remaining  Proxmire  amend- 
ments be  limited  to  a  half  hour  each.  15 
minutes  on  a  side. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Is  there 
objection? 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  is  it  understood  that 
the  time  limitation  will  go  into  effect  at 
the  conclusion  of  my  remarks? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  At  the 
completion  of  the  remarks  of  the  Senator 
from  Oregon. 


OFFICER        The 

I  believe  it  is  of 

since  it  relates  to 

situation,   that   it 


TO  PROMOTE  THE  MAINTENANCE 
OP  INTERNATIONAL  PEACE  AND 
SECURITY  IN  SOUTHEAST  ASIA- 
MESSAGE  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 
(H.  DOC.  NO    333) 

Mr.  HUMPHREY  Mr  E>resident.  did 
I  correctly  understand  there  is  a  mes- 
sage from  the  President  of  the  United 
States  at  the  desk' 

The     PRESIDING 
Senator  Is  correct 

Mr.   HUMPHREY 
sufficient  importance, 
a  grave  international 
be  read. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  agree  with  the  Sena- 
tor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
message  from  the  President  of  the  United 
States  win  be  read 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  mes- 
sage, as  follows : 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

Last  night  I  announced  to  the  Ameri- 
can people  that  the  North  Vietnamese 
regime  had  conducted  further  deliberate 
attacks  against  US.  naval  vessels  op- 
erating In  international  waters,  and  that 
I  had  therefore  directed  air  action 
against  gunboats  and  supporting  facili- 
ties used  In  these  hostile  operations 
This  air  action  has  now  been  carried  out 
with  substantial  damage  to  the  boats 
and  facilities.  Two  UB.  aircraft  were 
lost  in  the  action. 


AfU'r  consultation  with  the  leaders  of 
both  parties  in  the  Congress,  I  further 
announced  a  decision  to  ask  the  Con- 
gress for  a  resolution  expressing  the  unity 
and  determination  of  tht-  United  States 
in  supporting  freedom  and  in  protect- 
ing peace  in  southeast  Asia 

The.se  latest  actions  of  the  North 
Vietnamese  regime  have  given  a  new  and 
grave  turn  to  the  already  serious  situa- 
ti.in  in  southeast  Asia.  Our  commit- 
ments in  tliat  area  are  well  known  to  the 
Congress.  They  wen>  first  made  in  1954 
by  President  Eisenhowt-r  Tht-y  were 
further  defined  in  the  Southeast  Asia 
Collective  Defense  Treaty  approved  by 
the  Senate  in  February  1955 

This  treaty  with  its  accompanying 
protocol  oblu-ates  the  United  States  and 
')ther  members  to  act  in  accordance  with 
their  cr)iistitutional  processes  to  meet 
Communist  ayyre.ssion  against  any  of  the 
parries  or  protocol  states. 

Our  policy  is  southeast  Asia  has  been 
consistent  and  unchant.:ed  since  1954  I 
summarized  it  on  June  J  m  four  simple 
propositions: 

1.  America  keeps  her  word.  Here  as 
elsewhere,  we  must  and  shall  honor  our 
commitments 

2.  The  Issue  is  the  future  of  southeast 
Asia  as  a  whole  A  threat  to  any  nation 
in  that  region  is  a  threat  to  all.  and  a 
threat  to  us 

3.  Our  purpose  is  peace  We  have  no 
military,  political,  or  terriU)rial  ambi- 
tions in  I  he  area. 

4  This  Is  not  just  a  jungle  war.  but  a 
struggle  for  freedom  on  every  front  of 
human  activity  Our  military  and  eco- 
nomic a.ssistance  to  Soutii  Vietnam  and 
Laos  m  particular  has  the  purjxise  of 
helping  these  countries  to  repel  aggres- 
sion and  strengthen  their  Independence 

The  threat  to  the  free  nations  of 
southeast  Asia  has  long  been  clear  The 
North  Vietnamese  regime  has  constantly 
.sought  to  take  over  South  Vietnam  and 
Laos.  This  Communist  regime  has  vio- 
lated the  Geneva  accords  for  Vietnam. 
It  has  systematically  conducted  a  cam- 
paign of  subversion,  which  includes  the 
direction,  trainins'.  and  sup[)ly  of  per- 
sonnel and  arms  for  the  conduct  of  t;uer- 
rilla  warfare  in  South  Vietnamese  terri- 
tory. In  Laos,  the  North  Vietnamese 
regime  has  maintained  mllitar>-  forces, 
used  Laotian  territor>-  for  infiltration 
into  South  Vietnam,  and  most  recently 
carried  out  combat  operation:^-  all  in  di- 
rect violation  of  the  Geneva  agreements 
of  1962 

In  recent  months,  the  actions  of  the 
North  Vietnamese  regime  have  become 
steadily  more  threatening  In  May,  fol- 
lowing new  acts  of  Communist  aggres- 
sion in  Laos,  the  Un:ted  States  undertook 
reconnaissance  flights  over  Laotian  t<'rri- 
tor\-,  at  the  request  of  the  Government  of 
Laos.  These  flights  had  the  e.s.s«'ntlal 
mi.ssion  of  determining  the  sltnation  in 
terr;t/iry  where  Communist  forces  were 
preventing  inspection  by  the  Interna- 
tional Control  Commission.  When  the 
Communists  attacked  these  aircraft.  I 
responded  by  furnishing  escort  fmhters 
with  instructloiis  to  tire  when  fired  upon 
Thus,  these  latest  North  Vietnamese  at- 
tacks on  our  naval  vessels  are  not  the 


first  direct  attack  on  Armed  Pon*.  ^ 
the  United  States.  ^"*«  « 

As  President  of  the  United  Stat*.  , 
have  concluded  that  I  should  now  ..I 
the  Congress,  on  its  part,  to  jr.ui  in  tr 
firming  the  national  determination  th". 
all  such  attacks  will  be  met.  and  thRtS! 
United  States  will  continue  in  its  h« 
policy  of  assisting  the  free  nations  of 7h! 
area  to  defend  their  freedom 

As  I  have  repeatedly  made  clear  th 
United  States  Intends  no  rashness 'anJ 
seeks  no  wider  war.  We  must  make  h 
clear  to  all  that  the  United  States  u 
united  In  It^  detennination  to  brine 
about  the  eed  of  Communist  subversion 
and  aggression  in  the  area.  We  seek  the 
full  and  effective  restoration  of  the  inter- 
national  agreements  signed  in  Geneva 
m  1954.  with  respect  to  South  Vietnam 
and  again  at  Geneva  in  1962.  with  re- 
spect to  Laos. 

I  recommend  a  resolution  expressing 
the  support  of  the  Congress  for  all  nec- 
essar>-  action  to  protect  our  Armed  Forces 
and  to  assist  nations  covered  by  the 
SEATC^  Treaty  At  the  same  time.  I 
assure  the  Congress  that  we  shall  con- 
tinue readily  to  explore  any  avenues  of 
political  solution  that  will  effectively 
guarantee  the  removal  of  Communist 
subversion  and  the  preservation  of  the 
indep«'ndence  of  the  nations  of  the  area 

The  resolution  could  well  be  based 
upon  similar  resolutions  enacted  by  the 
Conuress  In  the  past — to  meet  the  threat 
to  P\)rmosa  in  1955.  to  meet  the  threat  to 
the  Middle  East  in  1957.  and  to  meet  the 
threat  in  Cuba  in  1962.  It  could  stale 
:n  the  simplest  terms  the  resolve  and 
support  of  the  Congress  for  action  to  deal 
appropriately  with  attacks  against  our 
Armed  Forces  and  to  defend  freedom  and 
preserve  peace  in  .southeast  Asia  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  obligations  of  the 
United  States  under  the  Southeast  Asia 
Treaty  I  urge  the  Congress  to  enact 
such  a  resolution  promptly  and  thus  to 
Liive  convincing  evidence  to  the  aggres- 
sive Communist  nations,  and  to  the 
world  as  a  whole,  that  our  policy  in 
southeast  Asia  will  be  carried  forward— 
ai^.d  that  the  p<^ace  and  .security  of  the 
area  will  be  preserved. 

The  events  of  this  week  would  in  any 
event  have  made  tiie  pa.ssage  of  a  con- 
gressional resolution  essential.  But 
there  is  an  additional  reason  for  doing 
.so  at  a  time  when  we  are  entering  on  3 
months  of  political  campaigning.  Hos- 
tile nations  must  understand  that  Ln 
such  a  period  the  United  States  will  con- 
tinue U)  protect  its  national  interests, 
and  that  in  these  matters  there  Is  no 
division  among  us. 

Lyndon  B.  Johnson 

The  White  HorsE.  August  5.  1964. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  I 
send,  to  the  desk  a  joint  resolution  on 
behalf  of  myself,  the  Senator  from  Iowa 
1  Mr  HicKENLOoPERJ,  the  Senator  from 
GtH^rgia  (Mr.  Russell),  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  Massachusetts  I  Mr.  Salton- 
ST.^LL  1.  and  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
it  be  referred  to  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Relations  and  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services,  sitting  jointly. 


l96Jf 

The  PRESIDING  OFICER.     Without 
^Son  the  joint  resolution  will  be  re- 
'^^^  and  referred,  as  requested. 
^-S?  X  resolution  (S.J.  Res  189)  to 

^nte  the  maintenance  of  Interna- 
''."Sl  ^ace  and  security  in  southeast 
^"aS  received,  read  twice  by  its  title. 
'tfoT^red  to  be  referred  to  the  Com- 
Sit^s  on  Fort^ign  Relations  and  Armed 

^SrviO^E'-  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
,„  .neaJc  in  opposition  to  the  Joint  rese- 
ction which  has  been  introduced. 

S^  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Jmlor  vield  to  me  so  that  I  may  re- 
S  that  the  joint  resolution  be  read? 
^  5r  MORSE.  I  shall  be  glad  to  have 
the  joint  resolution  read. 

Mr  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  may 
we  have  order?  Will  the  Chair  request 
The  swff  and  Senators  also,  to  cease 
speaking,  so  that  we  may  hear  what  Is 

^°The°PRESIDING  OFICER.  The  Sen- 
ate win  be  m  order.    The  resolution  wiU 

The  joint  resolution  (S.J.  Res.  189) 
»as  read,  as  follows: 

Whereius  naval  units  Of  the  Communist 
rceime  in  Vietnam.  In  violation  of  the  prin- 
cples  of  the  Charter  of  the  United  Nations 
and  '  {  U'.ternatlonal  law.  have  deliberately 
and  repeiuedlv  attacked  United  States  naval 
vessels  lawfvillv  present  in  international 
waters,  and  liave  thereby  created  a  serious 
threat  to  International   peace; 

Whereas  these  attacks  are  part  of  a  deliber- 
ate and  .'.vst^matlc  campaign  of  aggression 
that  the  Communist  regime  in  North  Viet- 
nam has  been  waging  against  Its  neighbors 
and  the  nations  Joined  with  them  In  the  col- 
lective defrn.se   of   their  freedom; 

Wherea.s  the  United  SUtes  Is  assisting  the 
peoples  cf  sniifheast  Asia  to  protect  their 
freedom  and  has  no  territorial,  military  or 
political  ambitions  in  that  area,  but  desires 
only  that  these  peoples  should  be  left  in 
peace  to  work  out  their  own  destinies  In  their 
own  wav     Now.  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
RepreH-ntatn-es  of  the  United  States  of 
Amenca  n  Congress  as.scmbled,  That  the 
Conpre.'^s  approves  and  supports  the  deter- 
mination of  the  President,  as  Commander 
in  Chief,  to  take  all  r.ecessary  measures  to 
repel  anv  armed  attack  against  the  forces  of 
the  Uni'ed  States  and  to  prevent  further 
agj^ression 

Sec  2  The  United  SUtes  regards  as  vital 
to  lui  national  interest  and  to  world  peace 
the  maintenance  of  international  peace  and 
security  In  .southeast  Asia.  Consonant  with 
the  Con.stlt\itlon  and  the  Charter  of  the 
t:nlted  Nations  and  in  accordance  with  Its 
obligations  under  the  Southeast  Asia  Col- 
lective Defense  Treaty,  the  United  States  Is, 
therefore  prepared,  as  the  President  deter- 
mines, to  t^ike  all  necessary  steps.  Including 
the  use  of  armed  force,  to  assist  any  member 
-ir  prot(X-ol  state  of  the  Southeast  Asia  Col- 
lective Defense  Treaty  requesting  assistance 
In  defense  of  its  freedom. 

3    This  resolution  shall  expire  when 
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Sir  __ 

the  President  shall  determine  that  the  peace 
and  security  of  the  area  Is  reasonably  assured 
by  international  conditions  created  by  action 
of  the  Uiuted  Nations  or  otherwise,  except 
that  it  may  be  terminated  earlier  by  concur- 
rent resolution  of  the  Congress. 

Mr  MORSE.  Mr.  President.  I  rise  to 
speak  in  opposition  to  the  joint  resolu- 
tion. I  do  so  with  a  very  sad  heart.  But 
I  consider  the  resolution,  as  I  considered 
the  resolution  of  1955.  known  as  the  For- 
mosa   resolution,    and    the    subsequent 


resolution,  known  as  the  Middle  East 
resolution,  to  be  naught  but  a  resolution 
which  embodies  a  predated  declaration 
of  war. 

Article  I.  section  8  of  our  Constitution 
does  not  permit  the  President  to  make 
war  at  his  discretion.  Therefore  I  stand 
on  this  issue  as  I  have  stood  before  in 
the  Senate,  perfectly  willing  to  take  the 
judgment  of  history  as  to  the  merits  of 
my  cause.  I  note  in  passing  that  the 
warnings  which  the  Senator  from  New 
York.  Mr.  Lehman,  and  the  senior  Sena- 
tor from  Oregon  uttered  in  1955  in  oppo- 
sition to  the  Formosa  Resolution  have 
been  proved  to  be  correct  by  history.  I 
am  satisfied  that  history  will  render  a 
final  verdict  in  opposition  to  the  joint 
resolution  introduced  today. 

Mr.  President,  I  shall  not  yield  dur- 
ing the  course  of  my  speech,  although  I 
shall  be  very  glad  to  yield  to  respond  to 
questions  afterward. 

The  senior  Senator  from  Oregon  has 
no  Illusions  as  to  the  reactions  which 
will  be  aroused  in  some  quarters  in  this 
Republic.  However,  I  make  the  speech 
because  it  represents  the  convictions  of 
my  conscience  and  because  I  consider  it 
essential  to  make  it  in  keeping  the  sworn 
trust  that  I  undertook  when  I  came  into 
this  body  on  four  different  occasions  and 
was  sworn  in  as  a  Senator  from  the  State 
of  Oregon,  pledging  myself  to  uphold  the 
Constitution. 

I  have  one  other  remark  by  way  of 
preface,  not  contained  in  the  manu- 
script. I  yield  to  no  other  Senator,  or  to 
anyone  else  in  this  country  in  my  oppo- 
sition to  conununism  and  all  that  com- 
munism stands  for. 

In  our  time  a  great  struggle,  which 
may  very  well  be  a  deathlock  struggle,  is 
going  on  in  the  world  between  freedom 
on  the  one  hand  and  the  totalitarianism 
of  communism  on  the  other. 

However,  I  am  satisfied  that  that 
struggle  can  never  be  settled  by  war.  I 
am  satisfied  that  If  the  hope  of  anyone  is 
that  the  struggle  between  freedom  and 
communism  can  be  settled  by  war,  and 
that  course  Is  followed,  both  freedom  and 
communism  will  lose,  for  there  will  be 
no  victory  in  that  war. 

Because  of  our  own  deep  interest  in  the 
struggle  against  communism,  we  in  the 
United  States  are  inclined  to  overlook 
some  of  the  other  struggles  which  are 
occupying  others.  We  try  to  force  every 
issue  into  the  context  of  freedom  versus 
communism.  That  is  one  of  our  great 
mistakes  in  Asia.  There  is  much  com- 
munism there,  and  much  totalitarianism 
in  other  forms.  We  say  we  are  opposing 
communism  there,  but  that  does  not 
mean  we  are  advancing  freedom,  becatise 
we  are  not. 

Senators  will  note  as  I  proceed  in  the 
presentation  of  my  case  in  opposition  to 
the  resolution  that  I  believe  the  only 
hope  for  the  establishment  of  a  perma- 
nent peace  in  the  world  is  to  practice  our 
oft-repeated  American  professing  that 
we  believe  in  the  substitution  of  the  rule 
of  law  for  the  jungle  law  of  military 
force  as  a  means  of  settling  disputes 
which  threaten  the  peace  of  the  world. 
The  difflcvaty  with  that  professing  or 
preaching  by  the  United  States  is  that 


the  United  States,  like  some  Commu- 
nist nations,  does  not  practice  it. 

I  wish  to  make  one  last  introductory 
remark  in  the  hope  that  more  will  un- 
derstand the  message  of  this  speech,  al- 
though we  sometimes  deplore  the  pos- 
sibility of  understanding  on  a  subject 
matter  that  stirs  so  much  emotion,  so 
much  feeling,  and  so  much  passion  in 
the  minds  of  so-called  superpatriots, 
who  seem  to  feel  that  if  one  raises  any 
question  or  expresses  any  criticism  of  the 
policies  of  ovu-  country  in  the  field  of  for- 
eign policy,  one's  very  patriotism  is  sub- 
ject to  question. 

In  the  hope  that  there  may  be  those 
who  may  wish  to  understand  the  basic 
tenet  of  the  foreign  policy  philosophy 
of  the  senior  Senator  from  Oregon,  I 
wish  to  repeat  what  some  of  my  col- 
leagues have  heard  me  say  before. 

My  foreign  policy  philosophy  is  based 
on  a  great  teaching  of  a  great  teacher 
in  this  body,  one  who  undoubtedly  ex- 
ercised more  influence  on  me  In  the  field 
of  foreign  policy  than  any  other  person; 
a  great  Republican,  who  became  chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Rela- 
tions; who  was  one  of  the  architects  of 
the  San  Francisco  Charter;  who  joined 
with  Franklin  E>elano  Roosevelt  in  the 
announcement  of  that  great  statement  in 
the  field  of  foreign  policy,  that  politics 
should  stop  at  the  water's  edge.  I  refer, 
of  course,  to  the  incomparable  Arthur 
Vandenberg,  of  Michigan. 

Senators  within  my  hearing  have 
heard  me  say  before  that  I  was  deeply 
moved  by  that  dramatic  accoimt  of  Ar- 
thur Vandenberg,  in  which  he  told,  so 
many  times,  how  he  ceased  being  the 
leading  isolationist  in  the  Senate  and  be- 
came the  leading  internationalist.  It  was 
before  the  atomic  bomb  was  finally  per- 
fected, but  after  it  was  known  that  the 
atomic  bomb  would  be  successful  in  its 
perfection. 

Franklin  Roosevelt  called  to  the  White 
House  late  one  night  the  leaders  of  Con- 
gress, the  leading  scientists  of  the  coun- 
try, who  were  working  on  the  bomb  at 
that  time,  and  the  military  leaders  of 
our  Defense  Establishment  who  were  still 
stationed  in  Washington.  As  Arthur 
Vandenberg  used  to  say.  "We  were 
briefed,  and  the  conference  continued 
until  the  wee  hours  of  the  morning.  The 
scientists  convinced  all  that  there  was  no 
question  that  the  bomb  would  work. 
Then  the  discussion  turned  to  the  impli- 
cations of  this  great  discovery  of  sci- 
ence." 

Senator  Vandenberg  used  to  say  to  us. 
"When  I  came  out  of  the  White  House  in 
the  wee  hours  of  that  morning,  I  knew 
that  while  I  had  been  in  there  that  night, 
the  world  had  so  shrunken  that  there  no 
longer  was  any  place  in  American  poli- 
tics for  an  isolationist." 

It  was  then  that  the  great  record  of 
internationalism  was  begun  to  be  made 
by  the  incomparable  Vandenberg.  I 
paraphrase  him,  but  accurately,  for  my 
speech  today  rests  upon  this  tenet,  this 
unanswerable  teaching  of  Vandenberg. 
This  speech  is  my  challenge  today  to  the 
members  of  our  Goveriunent  and  the 
people  of  my  country  to  follow  that 
teaching,  for  I  do  not  believe  that  there 
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is  an  implementatioi;  of  any  other 
teaching  that  can  offer  mankind  any 
hope  for  peace.  Unless  mankind  pro- 
ceeds to  adopt  the  procedures  that  will 
make  possible  permanent  peace,  both 
Western  civilization  and  Communist 
civilization  are  headed  for  annihilation. 
In  my  judgment,  we  cannot  find  reputa- 
ble scientists  who  will  testify  that  either 
civilization  could  survive  a  nuclear  war. 

That  tenet  of  Vandenbergs  is  as  fol- 
lows: There  is  no  hope  for  permanent 
peace  in  the  world  until  all  the  nations— 
not  merely  some,  not  merely  those  we 
like,  not  merely  those  we  think  are 
friendly — but  until  all  the  nations  are 
willing  to  establish  a  system  of  interna- 
tional justice  through  law,  to  the  pro- 
cedures of  which  will  be  submitted  each 
and  every  international  dispute  that 
threatens  the  peace  of  the  world,  any- 
where in  the  world,  fur  final  and  binding 
determination,  to  be  enforced  by  an  in- 
ternational organization,  such  as  the 
United  Nations. 

I  am  aware  of  all  the  criticisms  of  that 
tenet.  But  I  have  yet  to  hear  a  criticism 
that  either  destroys  or  weakens  the 
tenet.  One  of  the  almost  pro  forma 
criticisms  is  that  it  is  idealistic,  it  is  im- 
practical, unrealistic.  The  fact  Ls  that 
only  ideals  are  practical.  The  only 
practicality  we  shall  e.xpenence  in  the 
field  of  foreign  policy  or  any  other  field 
of  human  behavior  is  an  ideal  put  to 
work. 

Vandenberg  left  us  this  great  ideal. 
It  will  take  years  to  implement  it.  But 
we  must  always  move  forward,  not  back- 
ward. We  are  movmt;  in  Asia  today,  but 
the  movement  of  the  United  States  In 
Asia  is  not  in  the  direction  of  Vanden- 
berg's  principle. 

It  makes  no  difference  who  says  that 
our  objective  is  peace,  even  if  he  be  the 
President  of  the  United  States.  Our 
actions  speak  louder  than  words;  and  our 
actions  in  Asia  today  are  the  actions  of 
warmaking. 

As  I  speak  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate 
at  this  moment,  the  United  States  is 
making  war  in  Asia. 

I  shall  never  give  up.  short  of  the 
actual  passage  of  a  declaration  of  war, 
my  prayerful  hope  fur  peace  and  my 
prayerful  hope  that  we  will  substitute 
the  ideal  of  the  rule  of  law  through  the 
only  international  organiza'ion  that 
exist*  and  that  has  any  hope,  in  my 
judgment,  of  applying,'  the  rule — the 
United  Nations 

ASIA  POLICY    IS  CATCHING  UP  WITH   CS 

Thus  I  say  that  the  incident  that  ha.s 
inspired  the  joint  resolution  we  havt-  just 
heard  read  is  as  much  the  doing  of  the 
United  States  as  it  is  the  doing  of  North 
Vietnam.  For  10  years,  the  role  of  the 
United  States  in  South  Vietnam  has  been 
that  of  a  provocateur,  every  bit  as  much 
as  North  Vietnam  has  been  a  pro- 
vocateur. For  10  years,  the  United 
States,  in  South  Vietnam,  has  violated 
the  Geneva  agreement  of  1954.  For  10 
years,  our  military  policies  in  South  Viet- 
nam have  sought  to  impose  a  military 
solution  upon  a  political  and  econcjmic 
problem.  For  10  years  the  Communist 
nations  of  that  part  of  the  world  have 
also  violated  the  Geneva  accord  of  1954 


Not  only  do  two  wrongs  nut  make  one 
right,  but  also  I  care  not  huw  many 
wrongs  we  add  together,  we  still  do  not 
come  out  with  a  summation  except  a 
summation  of   wrong— never  a  right. 

The  American  effort  to  impost-  by  force 
of  arms  a  government  of  our  own 
choosing  upon  a  segment  of  the  old 
colony  of  Indochina  has  caught  up  with 
us 

Our  violations  of  the  Geneva  accord 
have  caught  up  with  us.  Our  violations 
of  the  United  Nations  Charter  have 
caught  up  with  us 

Our  failure  to  apply  the  provisions  of 
the  Southeast  Asia  Treaty  have  caught 
up  with  us  We  have  been  making  co\ trt 
war  In  southeast  Asia  for  some  tim*-,  in- 
stead of  seeking  to  keep  the  peace  It 
was  inevitable  and  inexorable  that  sooner 
or  later  wt-  would  have  to  engage  in  overt 
acts  of  war  in  pursuance  of  that  policy, 
and  we  are  now  doing  so. 

There  never  was  a  time  when  it  was 
po.ssible  for  us  to  impose  a  government 
upon  the  people  of  South  Vietnam  \uth- 
out  constant  fighting  to  keep  it  in  power 
There  never  was  a  time  when  it  would 
be  possible  to  "bring  the  boys  home  by 
1965.  ■ — as  was  once  promi.'-ed — or  on  any 
other  date  There  never  was  a  time 
when  the  war  could  be  fought  and  won 
in  South  Vietnam  alone,  because  the 
Khanh  junta— and  any  of  Its  successors 
and  predecessors — could  not  survive 
without  massive  and  direct  American 
militarv  backing  that  was  possible  only 
if  'he  war  were  expanded. 

So  the  war  has  at  last  been  expanded — 
as   the  Senatcjr  from  Alaska  and   I   for 
the  last  5  months,  m  speech  after  speech 
on  the   floor  of  the  Senate,  have   fore- 
warned was  inevitable  if  we  continued 
our  course  of  action.    That  cour.se  of  ac- 
tion, of  unilateral  miliUiry  action  on  the 
part  of  the  United  States,  is  irreconcil- 
able with  our  professings  as  to  the  appli- 
cation of  the  rule  of  law  for  the  settle- 
ment   of    disputes    which    threaten    the 
peace  of  the  world  or  any  region  thereof. 
Whether   the  choice  of   expanding   it 
was    that   of   North    Vietnam   or   South 
Vietnam  is  still  in  doubt     But  I  am  sat- 
isfied  that   the  present   rulers  of  South 
Vietnam  could  not  long  continue  their 
civil  war  unless  the  war  were  expanded 
The  United  States  is.  of  course,  a  full 
partner    in    the    Government    of    South 
Vietnam     I  am  satisfied  that  ever  since 
1954,  when  the  United  States  did  not  sign 
the  Geneva  accords  but  instead  started 
down  the  road  of  unilateral  military  ac- 
tion in  South  Vietnam,  we  have  become  a 
pruvocatfur  of  military  conflict  in  .south- 
east Asia  and  marched   in  the  opposite 
direction  from  fulfilling  our  obligations 
unde-  the  United  Nations  Charter     I  am 
-satisfied,    further,   that  officials  of  both 
the  Pentagon  and  the  State  Department 
during  those  years  have  ill  advised  the 
White    House    in    respect    to    what    our 
course  of  action  should  be  in  southeast 
Asia  from  the  standpoint  of  a  sound  for- 
eign policy 

In  recent  months,  evidence  has  been 
mounting  that  both  the  Pentagon  and 
the  State  Department  were  preparing  to 
e.scalate  the  war  into  North  Vietnam. 
Many  of  the  policies  they  have  initiated 
and  the  statements  they  have  made  in 


public  have  been  highly  provocative  nf 
military  conflict  beyond  the  border*  ^1 
South  Vietnam.  ^  °' 

When  the  high  emotionalism  of  th 
present  crisis  ha.s  passed,  and  historian! 
of  the  future  will  disclose  some  of  Uip 
provocative  things  that  have  occurred 
I  have  no  doubt  that  they  will  discW 
that  for  quite  .some  time  past,  there  have 
been  violations  of  the  North  Vietnamese 
border  and  the  Cambodian  border  by 
South  Vietniun.  as  well  as  vice  versa 

I  am  also  satisfied  that  they  will  dis. 
close  that  the  United  States  was  not  an 
innocent  bystander.  We  will  not  receive 
a  verdict  of  innocence  from  the  jury  box 
of  history  on  several  counts. 

Our  extensive  military  aid  to  South 
Vietnam  was  a  violation  of  the  Geneva 
accords  in  the  first  instance.  Our  send- 
ing troops  into  South  Vietnam,  even 
under  the  semantic  camouflage  of  desig- 
nation as  military  advisers,  was  a  viola- 
tion of  the  Geneva  accords.  In  fact 
both  of  tho.se  two  counts  were  also  a  clear 
violation  of  the  spirit  and  intent  of  the 
peaceful  purposes  of  the  United  Nations 
Charter  itself. 

Any  violations  of  the  borders  of  Cam- 
bodia and  North  Vietnam  by  the  South 
Vietnamese  were  not  conducted  in  a 
vacuum  .so  far  as  U.S.  assistance  v^as 
concerned. 

We  assisted  not  only  witii  materiel,  but 
we  advised  on  war  plans,  and  our  military 
presence  in  South  Vietnam  served  as  an 
ever-pre.sent  strong  back -stop  to  the 
South  Vietnamese.  I  doubt  if  their  mih- 
tary  leaders  acted  at  any  time  without 
the  tacit  approval  of  their  American 
advisers 

TONKIN      BfY      INtlDFNT     PROVOKED     BY     SOITH 
VFETNAM 

In  a  very  recent  incident  which  was  the 
forerunner  to  the  attacks  on  American 
destroyers  in  the  Tonkin  Bay.  it  is  known 
that  South  Vietnamese  naval  vessels 
bombarded  two  North  Vietnamese  islands 
withm  3  to  5  or  6  miles  of  the  main  coast 
of  North  Vietnam.  Of  course,  the  na- 
tional waters  of  North  Vietnam  extend, 
according  to  our  international  claims. 
3  miles  seaward  from  the  eastern  ex- 
tremity of  those  islands  and  12  miles  sea- 
ward under  national  water  boundary 
claims  of  North  Vietnam.  While  the 
South  Vietnamese  vessels  were  attacking 
the  North  Vietnamese  islands,  the  news- 
papers tell  us  that  US.  vessels  of  war 
were  patrolling  Tonkin  Bay.  presumably 
.some  6  to  1 1  miles  off  the  shore  of  North 
Vietnam 

Was  the  US  Navy  standing  guard 
while  vessels  of  South  Vietnam  shelled 
North  Vietnam?  That  is  the  clear  im- 
plication of  the  incident. 

In  regard  to  international  waters,  a 
subject  which  is  one  of  the  highly  dis- 
puted and  still  un.settled  questions  of 
international  law.  I  believe  that  the  posi- 
tion of  the  United  States  is  the  sounder 
position  I  believe  that  the  3 -mile  limit 
has  the  better  support  under  intema- 
tit)nal  law  principles  But  we  have 
neighbors  to  the  south  of  us  in  Latin 
America  who  do  not  accept  that  principle 
and  insist  on  a  12-mlle  limit^ — in  one  In- 
stance, a.s  I  recall,  a  longer  limit  Time 
and  time  again  international  incidents 
arise    between    the    United    States   and 


,  Amprican  countries,  when  Ameri- 
^fflshSgtfats  get  within  the  lii^ts  of 
c»"  Z^rned  national  waters  of  our  South 
^'  'J^i  neighbors  and  are  towed  into 
^J  Then  begins  the  exchange  of  notes 
Z^  conferences   in  an   effort  to  have 

^'SeTs'"  Go^'e?nment  knew  that  the 
««tter  of'  national  and  international 
.t^^s  was  a  controversial  issue  in  Ton- 
r  Rflv  The  United  States  also  knew 
^of  the  south  Vietnamese  vessels 
banned  to  bomb,  and  did  bomb,  two 
Kh  Vietnamese  islands  within  3  to  6 
^  uc  of  the  coast  of  North  Vietnam. 
Jef  these  war  vessels  of  the  United 
States  were  in  the  vicinity  of  that  bomb- 
intr  some  miles  removed. 

ran  anvone  question  that  even  their 
nresence  wa^s  a  matter  of  great  moral 
;L'ue  to  south  Vietnam?  Or  the  propa- 
l^L  value  to  the  mllitai-y  totalitarian 
fvrant  and  despot  who  rules  South  Viet- 
nam as  an  American  puppet^General 
Khanh  who  is  really,  when  all  is  said  and 
dine  the  leader  whom  we  have  put  in 
charge  of  an  American  protectorate 
called  South  Vietnam? 

It  should  be  unnecessary  to  point  out 
either  to  the  Senate  or  to  the  American 
petple  what  the  position  of  the  United 
States  and  its  people  would  be  if  the 
tables  were  reversed  and  Soviet  warships 
or  submarines  were  to  patrol  5  to  U 
miles  at  sea  while  Cuban  naval  vessels 
bombarded  Key  West. 

It  is  no  accident  or  coincidence  that 
todaVs  press  and  radio  reports  tell  of 
the  rumors  rife  in  Saigon  yesterday  of 
a  coup  against  the  Khanh  regime,  rumors 
v^hich  are  said  to  have  been  quelled  by 
the  expansion  of  the  fighting. 

Todavs  New  York  Times  carries  on  its 
front  page  a  story  headlined  "Khanh, 
Warned  of  Plots.  Seeks  To  Bolster  Re- 
gime." It  is  written  by  Seymour  Top- 
ping, and  It  says  In  part: 

Once  agiiln,  rumors  ol  a  coup  d'etat  were 
circulating  In  Saigon.  There  was  no  visible 
evidence  that  a  coup  against  the  Khanh 
government  was  Imminent,  but  the  currency 
of  the  rumors  tended  to  undermine  the  au- 
thority of  the  regime  and  confldence  In  It. 

us'  officials  believe  another  coup  after 
that  of  January  30,  which  brought  Premier 
Khnnh  to  power,  and  that  of  last  November 
1  which  brought  down  the  regime  of  Presi- 
dent Npo  Dlnh  Diem,  would  be  seriously 
detrimental  to  the  war  against  the  Vietcoug. 
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This  story  also  relates  the  efforts  by 
General  Khanh  to  rouse  support  by 
carrvinp  the  war  into  North  Vietnam, 
and  "the  subsequent  "lift"  given  his  re- 
gime bv  the  involvements  of  the  Maddox 
with  the  North  Vietnamese  FT  boats. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  the 
full  story  printed  in  the  Record  at  this 
point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Kh.\nh,  Warned  of  Plots,  Seeks  To  Bolstkr 

Regime 

I  By  Seymour  Topping) 

Saigon,  South  Vietnam,  August  4. — ^Pre- 
mier Nguyen  Khanh  struggled  today  to 
strengthen  the  political  stabUlty  of  hU  gov- 
ernment as  his  aldB  privately  warned  of  plota 
to  drive  him  from  office.  U.S.  officials  were 
concerned  about  the  political  deterioration  In 
Saigon 
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The  malaise  In  the  capital  was  attributed 
more  to  a  clash  of  rival  political  and  military 
personalities  than  to  pressure  from  the  Viet- 
cong  Insurgents. 

U  S  sovirces  said  reports  from  provinces  In- 
dicated that  conditions  there  were  generally 
better  than  in  Saigon. 

Once  again  rumors  of  a  coup  d'etat  were 
circulating  in  Saigon.  There  was  no  visible 
evidence  that  a  coup  against  the  Khanh  gov- 
ernment was  imminent,  but  the  currency  of 
the  rumors  tended  to  undermine  the  author- 
ity of  the  regime  and  confldence  In  It. 
threat  to  war  is  seen 

Gen.  Maxwell  D.  Taylor,  the  U.S.  Am- 
bassador, was  Informed  of  the  rumors,  which 
emanated  in  part  from  responsible  Gov- 
ernment  sources. 

US  officials  believe  another  coup  after 
that  of  January  30,  which  brought  Premier 
Khanh  to  power,  and  that  of  last  Novem- 
ber 1.  which  brought  down  the  regime  of 
President  Ngo  Dlnh  Diem,  would  be  seri- 
ously  detrimental    to   the    war    against    the 

Vletcong.  ^  w.      .^  + 

General  Khanh  scheduled  a  Cabinet  meet- 
ing for  tomorrow  during  which  he  may  deal 
with  some  of  the  reported  threats  to  his 
administration.  Vietnamese  Government  of- 
ficials said  General  Khanh  was  considering 
a  proposal  to  appoint  military  officers  as  dep- 
uty ministers   to   strengthen  his   authority. 

Associates  of  General  Khanh  were  privately 
accusing  Dr.  Nguyen  Ton  Hoan,  leader  of  the 
nationalist  Dai  Velt  party,  of  Involvement 
in  plans  to  force  the  Premier  from  office. 

General  Khanh  brought  Dr.  Hoan  to  Saigon 
from  Paris,  where  he  had  spent  about  a  dec- 
ade In  exile,  after  the  Premier  had  seized 
power.  The  Dal  Viet  leader  is  said  to  have 
been  disappointed  when  he  was  not  appointed 
Premier  as  expected,  but  was  made  one  of 
three  Vice  Premiers  and  put  in  charge  of  the 
pacification  program. 

The  Dal  Viet,  which  has  lacked  a  base  of 
popular  support,  is  reported  to  have  been 
active  recently  in  recruiting  new  members, 
especially  army  officers. 

Some  of  Premier  Khanh'*  supporters  ac- 
cused Dr.  Hoan  of  having  tried  to  recruit  MaJ. 
Gen.  Tran  Thlen  Khlem,  the  Minister  of 
National  Defense,  who  was  instrumental  m 
bringing  the  Premier  to  power. 

OFFICERS  LINKED  TO  PARTY 

Reports  reaching  Western  embassies  here 
and  well-informed  Vietnamese  sources  also 
Unked  the  Dal  Viet  to  Gen.  Nguyen  Van 
Thleu.  the  Chief  of  Staff,  and  Col.  Nguyen 
Van  Ton.  commander  of  the  7th  Division. 

General  Khanh  has  relied  on  all  officers 
named  in  the  past  and  there  was  no  certainty 
by  independent  observers,  despite  persistent 
reports,  that  any  of  them  had  become  dis- 

The  Premier,  who  has  come  to  look  upon 
plotting  by  discontented  politicians  and  mili- 
tary officers  as  a  chronic  expression  of  the 
unstable  political  situation  In  Saigon,  has 
been  devoting  much  of  his  time  to  dissolving 
political  groupings  directed  against  him. 

General  Khanh,  bitter  about  his  Inability 
to  muster  Saigon  politicians  and  some  officers 
m  the  war  effort,  has  recently  hinted  that 
he  might  forego  the  premiership. 

The  Premier  has  spoken  of  his  desire  to  go 
to  the  United  States.  Ostensibly  the  visit 
would  be  to  tell  Americans  more  about  South 
Vietnam's  cause. 

In  a  fit  of  frustration  at  one  private  Gov- 
ernment meeting,  the  Premier  Is  reported  to 
have  offered  to  turn  over  the  office  to  Maj^ 
Gen  Duong  Van  Mlnh,  the  chief  of  state,  if 
he  would  pledge  dynamic  leadership  In  the 

war. 

General  Mlnh.  leader  of  the  military  Junta 
that  was  toppled  In  the  coup  last  January, 
was  retained  as  chief  of  state  at  the  sugges- 
tion of  the  United  States.  He  is  said  to  have 
declined  the  offer. 


The  chief  of  state  is  a  fairly  popular  figure, 
more  so  than  General  Khanh  In  some  regions 
of  the  country.  However,  he  has  balked  at 
throwing  his  full  Influence  behind  the 
younger  officer  who  overthrew  his  govern- 
ment. 

Political  observers  here  view  the  demands 
made  by  General  Khanh  last  month  for  a 
"march  to  the  north"  as  an  articulation  of 
his  political  frustrations.  The  Premier, 
aware  that  his  forces  were  too  limited  for 
such  an  operation  against  North  Vietnam, 
apparently  sounded  the  slogan  in  an  effort 
to  rouse  nationalist  support. 

Last  week  Ambateador  Taylor  was  in- 
structed to  Inform  Premier  Khanh  that  his 
call  for  an  extension  of  the  war  to  the  north 
was  against  present  U.S.  policy.  Informa- 
tion about  policy  differences  leaked  to  the 
press,  embarrassing  the  Premier. 

General  Khanh  protested  for  a  time  about 
his  government's  independence  of  action, 
but  on  Friday  publicly  modified  his  state- 
ments to  fit  In  with  Washington  policy.  The 
retreat  was  noted  by  his  political  enemies. 
General  Khanh  has  been  given  a  political 
lift  by  the  attack  made  by  North  Vietnamese 
PT  boats  on  the  U.S.  destroyer  Maddox  last 
Sunday.  The  general  has  pointed  to  the  at- 
tack as  vindication  of  his  view  that  stronger 
measures  are  necessary  to  counter  Commu- 
nist aggression. 

A  spokesman  for  the  Premier  today  wel- 
comed President  Johnson's  decision  to 
strengthen  U.S.  naval  patrols  in  the  Gulf  of 
Tonkin,  where  the  attack  on  the  Maddox 
took  place. 


Mr.  MORSE.  These  facts  are  as  well 
known  to  the  world  as  they  are  to  officials 
of  the  U.S.  Gk)vernment.  They  mean 
that  our  charges  of  aggression  against 
North  Vietnam  will  be  greeted  by  con- 
siderable snickering  abroad. 

So,  too,  will  the  pious  phrases  of  the 
resolution  about  defending  freedom  in 
South  Vietnam.  There  is  no  freedom  in 
South  Vietnam.  I  think  even  the  Amer- 
ican people  know  that  to  say  we  are  de- 
fending freedom  in  South  Vietnam  is  a 
travesty  upon  the  word.  We  are  defend- 
ing General  Khanh  from  being  over- 
thrown; that  is  all.  We  are  defending 
a  clique  of  military  generals  and  their 
merchant  friends  who  live  well  in  Saigon, 
and  who  need  a  constantly  increasing 
American  military  force  to  protect  their 
privileged  position. 

Repetitious  as  these  remarks  may  seem 
to  those  who  have  heard  me  speaking  on 
Asian  policy  over  the  last  5  months, 
nevertheless,  the  facts  of  our  obligations 
under  international  law,  and  the  stu- 
pidity of  our  policy  in  southeast  Asia  re- 
main the  same.  I  am  aware  that  my 
words  will  not  be  popular  with  many,  and 
will  be  unacceptable  to  some.  But  the 
times  demand  wisdom  more  than  they 
demand  popularity. 

If  war  is  really  too  important  to  be 
left  to  the  generals,  then  the  American 
people  are  going  to  have  to  make  them- 
selves heard  soon  on  U.S.  policy  in  Asia. 
The  only  hope  that  remains  for  diploma- 
tic action  in  our  activities  in  the  former 
Indochinese  peninsula  is  the  vague  hope 
that  a  large  enough  military  buildup 
and  a  forceful  enough  threat  to  expand 
the  war  will  cause  Red  China  and  North 
Vietnam  to  retreat  from  Laos  and  to 
cease  their  support  of  the  rebels  in  South 
Vietnam. 

When  this  retreat  and  this  cessation 
of  support  to  the  Vletcong  has  occurred, 
then  and  only  then,  say  our  diplomatic 
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spokesmen,  might  the  United  States  con- 
sider a  United  Nations  action  in  the  area, 
or  a  new  I4-power  conference. 

Such  an  American  foreign  policy  is  in 
direct  violation  of  our  international  le«al 
obligations,  including  our  obligations 
under  the  United  Nations  Charter  What 
is  worse,  we  have  threatened  war  where 
no  direct  threat  to  American  security  is 
at  stake.  Many  Journalists  who  reflect 
this  Government  policy  in  their  wntinKs 
have  resorted  to  fear  arguments,  seeking 
to  create  the  impression  that  unless  the 
United  States  uses  its  military  might  in 
South  Vietnam  and  other  parts  of  Asia, 
the  security  of  the  United  States  will  be 
threatened  and  communism  will  run 
rampant  over  all  of  Asia.  They  are  men 
of  Uttle  faith  in  the  strengtii  of  joint 
efforts  of  peaceful  nations,  who  by 
solemn  treaty  have  bound  themselves  to- 
gether to  enforce  the  peace  through  the 
application  of  the  procedures  of  inter- 
national law.  They  would  take  the 
United  States  outside  the  framework  of 
international  law,  and  that  is  e.xactly 
where  we  are  today,  aloiK'  with  North 
Vietnam.  Red  China.  South  Vietnam,  the 
Pathet  Lao  in  Laos,  and  ;K>ssibly  others 

Likewise,  there  are  many  congressional 
politicians  who  would  evade  their  re- 
sponsibilities as  to  American  foreign  pol- 
icy in  Asia  by  u.se  of  the  specious  argu- 
ment that  "foreign  policy  is  a  matter  for 
the  executive  branch  of  the  Government. 
That  branch  has  information  no  Con- 
gressman has  access  to  "  Of  course,  such 
an  alibi  for  evading  congressional  re- 
sponsibility in  the  field  of  foreign  policy 
may  be  based  on  lack  of  understanding, 
or  a  convenient  forgetting  of  our  system 
of  checks  and  balances  that  exists  and 
should  be  exercised  in  the  relationships 
between  and  among  our  three  coordinate 
and  coequal  branches  of  government 

Granted  that  there  are  many  m  Con- 
gress who  would  prefer  to  pass  the  buck 
to  the  White  House,  the  State  Depart- 
ment, and  the  Pentagon  Building  in  re- 
spect to  our  unilateral  American  mili- 
tary action  in  Asia.  And  this  re.solution 
gives  them  the  vehicle  Nevertheleivs.  I 
am  satisfied  that  once  the  American  peo- 
ple come  to  understand  the  facts  in- 
volved in  the  ill-fated  military  operations 
in  Asia,  they  will  hold  U)  an  accounting 
those  Members  of  Congress  who  abdicate 
their  responsibilities  in  the  field  of  for- 
eign policy. 

It  is  an  elementary  principle  of  consti- 
tutional law  that  the  e.xecutive  branch 
of  government  cannot  spend  taxpayers' 
money  in  the  field  of  foreign  policy,  or 
for  any  other  purpose  except  when  the 
appropriations  are  passed  by  law. 

Article  I,  section  9.  of  the  Constitu- 
tion reads: 

No  money  shall  be  drawn  from  the  Treas- 
ury but  In  consequence  of  appropriations 
made  by  law 

It  Is  also  elementary  that  before  an  ap- 
propriation law  can  be  passed,  an  au- 
thorization bill  approving  of  the  policy 
requested  by  the  President  must  be 
passed. 

These  legal  requirements  under  our 
constitutional  system  give  the  Congress 
a  check  and  voice  in  determining  Amer- 
ican foreign  policy.    Likewise,  the  Con- 


stitution in  .several  other  respects  places 
checks  upon  the  executive  branch  of 
Government  in  the  field  of  foreign  policy. 

Under  article  I.  section  8  of  the  Con- 
stitution, the  power  to  declare  war  is 
vested  in  the  Congress.  No  President  has 
the  legal  authority  under  the  Constitu- 
tion to  .send  American  boys  to  their  death 
on  a  battlefield  in  the  absence  of  a  decla- 
ration of  war.  and  in  the  abs<"nce  of  a 
prior  treaty  commitment  calling  for  that 
action  in  prescribed  circumstances. 

There  ha.';  been  a  tendency  in  Uie  his- 
toric debate  that  is  takini;  place  on 
United  States-A.^ian  policy  for  those  who 
favor  American  unilateral  military  ac- 
tion in  Asia  to  substitute  the  waving  of 
the  fla«  into  tatters  for  a  rea.soned  dis- 
Lussion  of  our  international  law  ubh^a- 
tions.  Of  course,  that  is  n  i  way  to  pay 
respect  to  the  Hag  If  we  are  to  go  to 
war  in  Asia  we  should  at  Iea.st  stay  withm 
the  provisions  of  the  Constitution.  But 
a  war  in  As' a  should  be  recognized  as  be- 
ing unthinkable,  and  every  effort  within 
reason  and  honor  should  bt^  made  to 
avoid  It  That  is  why  I  have  ur.m>d  that 
as  a  substitute  for  American  unilateral 
military  acti  )n  m  South  Vietnam  we 
should  appeal  to  the  SEAIXD  organiza- 
tion, and  to  the  United  Nations,  for  Joint 
action  on  the  part  of  the  members  there- 
of, in  accordiince  with  the  provisions  of 
those  two  charters,  m  an  endeavor  to 
substitute  a  keeping  of  the  p-'ace,  for  the 
making  of  war  m  Asia. 

OR :C I.N 3    OF    PRESENT  CONrLICT 

The  sad  truth  is  that  the  threats  by 
leading  American  ofUcials  to  make  war 
on  China  and  the  present  war  crisis,  are 
the  logical  end  of  the  di:anal  road  m 
Indochina  that  John  Foster  Dulles  set 
us  upon  in  1954.  After  failing  in  his  ef- 
forus  U)  keep  tiie  French  flf;hting  on  in 
Indochina,  despite  American  aid  to  their 
war  effort  and  the  p^omL^e  of  direct  U.S. 
military  action.  Dulles  refu.sed  to  put  the 
signature  of  the  United  States  on  the 
Geneva  Agreement  of  1954  which  marked 
the  end  of  FYench  rule  there.  South 
Vietnam  al.so  d(X"!ined  to  sign  The  most 
the  United  St  it^-s  .siiid  abcnit  the  1954 
agreement  was  that  we  would  recognize 
it  as  international  law  and  regard  viola- 
tions with  grave  concern  and  as  seriously 
threatening  international  peace  and  se- 
curity 

Among  the  provisions  of  the  19.')4  ac- 
cords was  article  16' 

With  effe.  t  fri>m  the  date  of  entry  Into 
f  >rre  of  the  prf>st>iit  agreement,  the  introduc- 
t!.)n  into  Vietnam  of  any  troop  reinforce- 
ments and  additional  military  personnel  Is 
prohibited-  - 

Except     for     rotation     of     personnel, 
meaning  French,  already  there. 
Article  17: 

lai  With  effect  from  the  date  of  entry  Into 
force  of  the  present  agreement,  tlie  Introduc- 
tion Into  Vietnam  of  .my  reinforcements  in 
t.he  form  of  all  types  of  arms,  munitions,  and 
other  wur  material,  such  as  combat  aln-r:ift, 
naval  craft,  pieces  of  ordnance.  Jet  en^nt-s. 
tnd  Jet  weapons  and  armored  vehicles  is  pro- 
tilbited 

Again,  an  exception  was  made  for  re- 
placement on  the  basis  of  piece  for  piece 
of  the  .same  type  and  with  similar  char- 
acteristics 


Article  18: 

with    effect 


from    the  date 


force  f.f  the  present  agreement.  the*wubli2!° 
ment  of  new  mlUtaxy  bases  is  prohihwt; 
through  Vietnam  territory  ^^ 

There  is  no  way  to  escape  the  fact  th«t 
for  years  the  United  States  stood  in  vId 
lation  of  article  16.  article  17.  and  article 
18  of  the  Geneva  accords  of  1954  and  vet 
we  have  the  audacity  to  say  to  the  worS 
that  we  are  helping  South  Vietnam  be 
cause  North  Vietnam,  and  probablv 
others,  are  violating  the  Geneva  accords 
I  do  not  know  what  international  Jury 
box  we  could  sell  that  argument  to  for 
our  duty  and  our  obli-atlou  were  and 
our  cour.se  of  action  .should  have  been 
to  take  to  tiie  United  Nations  our  allega- 
tion of  the  violation  of  the  Geneva  ac- 
cords. We  should  ask  the  I'ruted  Na- 
tions to  put  into  force  and  effect  the  pro- 
cedures of  international  law  encom- 
passed in  that  charter,  which  we,  along 
with  all  the  other  signatories  thereto 
committed  ourselves  and  pledged  our- 
.selves  to  lespect  and  obey. 

Part  of  the  1954  agreement  established 
an  International  Control  Commission  of 
Poland.  India,  and  Canada  to  investigate 
complaints  of  Uulalions  As  early  as  its 
report  covering  1956.  this  Commission 
found  both  North  and  South  Vietnam 
had  violated  the  accords  of  1954,  the  lat- 
ter in  corijunctioii  with  the  US.  military 
aid  activities. 

The  independent  Commission,  consist- 
ing of  Poland.  India,  and  Canada,  found 
as  early  a.^  1956.  that  both  North  Viet- 
nam and  South  Vietnam  were  in  viola- 
tion of  the  accords,  and  that  the  United 
States  was  in  violation  with  them,  be- 
cause of  the  military  aid  that  we  have 
supplied  in  direct  violation  of  the  articles 
of  the  accord  which  I  have  previously 
read 

Immediately  upon  the  si;:nin^  of  the 
1954  agreement,  the  United  States  began 
to  support  the  new  Government  of  South 
Vietnam  in  a  h\K  way  In  the  letter 
President  Eisenhower  wrote  President 
Diem,  a  letter  still  serving  as  the  basis 
for  our  pulley  in  1964,  aid  was  pledged 
to  Diem,  and  in  turn,  "the  Government 
of  the  I'niU'd  States  expects  that  this 
aid  will  be  met  by  performance  on  the 
part  of  the  Government  of  Vietnam  in 
underUiking  needed  reforms." 

N"    FREEDOM   OR  DEMOCRACY    IN    SOtTH    VIETNAM 

In  1964.  President  Johnson  refers  to 
that  letter  as  the  basis  for  our  aid,  but 
the  part  about  reforms  has  long  since 
been  forgotten 

Viewed  ob.iectively.  the  conclusion  can- 
not be  escaped  that  in  the  decade  fol- 
lowing 1954,  the  United  States  for  all 
practical  purposes  made  a  protectorate 
(nit  of  South  Vietnam.  Its  new  govern- 
ment immediately  became  financially  de- 
pendent upon  us;  as  rebellion  against  It 
urew.  our  level  of  aid  was  stepped  up. 
By  1961.  we  had  to  .send  15.000  American 
troops  as  advisers"  to  the  local  military 
forces 

Do  not  forget  the  population  figures 
we  are  dealing  with  in  South  Vietnam. 
There  Is  a  population  in  South  Vietnam 
of  approximately  15  million,  and  a  South 
Vietnam  military  establishment  of  some 
400.000   to  450,000  armed  forces,  pitted 
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c^nth  Vietnamese  Vletcong.  department  of  government  has  ever 
tf^^  J?vthev  are  South  Vietnamese  given  us  in  any  brienng  as  to  the  numen- 
?ndoubted  y  they  ^^1"^^"^^^^;^  yiet-  cal  strength  of  the  Vietcong  is  35,000. 
communists,  bui  wiey  ^^^^  frequently  it  is  said  the  number  is 

probably   nearer   the   neighborhood   of 

25.000. 

Four  hundred  thousand  to  four  hun- 
dred fifty  thousand  South  Vietnamese 
military  troops  have  been  unable  to  de- 


I   have  been   briefed 


namese.  ^ 

Jiv  uSes,  irhave  the  other  members 
•Ce  meign  Relations  Committee;  and 
lilhis  time  witness  after  witness  from 
Se^^^rad^rteS^d'^eT^^^^  f^-iTsW  to  35,000_to  use  their  top 

^^Sk^X^'^^     ^^^-^S-to^nd  in   15.000  American 
troops  ^^J-,  ^ui„o   r-amhodia  or  anv- 


San^-  R^^^  <^^^''^'  Cambodia,  or  any 

*rhrsad  fact  is  that  the  only  foreign 
trnnos  that  have  been  in  South  Vietnam 
n  anv  numbers  have  been  American 
rnoD^"  In  the  past  couple  of  weeks,  we 
Ce  b^en  told,  but  without  speclflca- 
Mons  that  there  is  some  reason  to  beUeve 
hat  there  may  be  some  congeries  here 
»nd  there  of  North  Vietnamese— a  cap- 
r,  red  soldier  here  and  there  who  might 
hive  come  from  North  Vietnam.  Mr 
President  it  has  been  admitted,  by  and 
iftree  that  this  has  been  a  war  between 
^uth  Vietnamese  Vletcong.  who  are 
Communist  led,  and  the  forces  of  the 
military  government  of  South  Vietnam. 

Doe*^  anvone  mean  to  tell  me  that  with 
a  nopulation  of  15  million,  and  military 
'orces  consisting  of  400,000  to  450,000 
South  Vietnamese  troops,  of  various  types 
and  various  services,  they  are  incapaci- 
tated and  that  we  must  send  American 
boys  over  there  to  die  In  what  amounts 
basically  to  a  civil  war? 

Mr  President,  criticism  has  not  pre- 
vented, and  will  not  prevent  me  from 
saying  that,  in  my  judgment,  we  cannot 
•ustifv  the  shedding  of  American  blood 
•n  that  kind  of  war  in  southeast  Asia. 
Prance  learned  that  lesson.  Prance  tried 
to  fight  It  for  8  years,  and  with  240,000 
casualties.  The  French  people  finally 
pulled  down  the  French  Government  and 
said  they  had  had  enough. 

I  do  not  believe  that  any  number  of 
.American  conventional  forces  In  South 
Vietnam,  or  in  Asia  generally,  can  win  a 
war.  if  the  test  of  winning  a  war  is 
establishmg  peace.  We  can  win  military 
nctories  We  can  kill  millions  of  people, 
but  not  without  losses  of  our  own. 
Then,  at  the  end  of  that  blood  march,  we 
shall  end  with  the  same  job  to  perform; 
namely,  establishing  peace,  but  in  a  war- 
wracked  world,  if  we  survive. 

Mr  President,  the  formula  is  archaic. 
The  formula  will  no  longer  work.  The 
nuclear  age  has  outmoded  war  as  an  in- 
strument for  establishing  and  maintain- 
ing peace  The  issues  and  problems  of 
southeast  Asia  cannot  be  solved  by  mill- 
tarv'  force. 

That  is  why  the  senior  Senator  from 
Oregon  pleads  again  that  we  return  to 
the  basic  tenet  of  foreign  policy  which 
I  cited  at  the  beginning  of  this  speech, 
taught  to  me  by  that  great  Republican, 
Arthur  Vandenberg. 

By  1961.  we  had  sent  15,000  American 
troops  as  advisers  to  a  South  Vietnamese 
military  establishment  with  400,000  to 
450.000  troops  who  seemed  to  be  unable 
to  defeat  25.000  to  35,000  Vletcong. 

Let  the  record  be  clear — the  maximum 
figure  that  any  official  of  the  executive 


boys— at  first^-and  we  do  not  know 
with  certainty  how  many  were  in  the  last 
allotment,  but  probably  another  4,000 
or  5,000  or  more.  And  the  way  tliiings 
are  going  over  there  today,  the  American 
people  had  better  get  ready  for  thou- 
sands more  to  be  sent. 

I  view  with  great  concern  the  danger 
that  thousands  of  them  will  be  bogged 
down  in  Asia  for  a  long  time  to  come.  If 
that  happens,  there  will  be  one  place  in 
the  world  where  there  will  be  no  regrets, 
and  that  will  be  Moscow. 

Mr.  President,  when  the  Diem  govern- 
ment diverted  itself  from  fighting  rebels 
to  fighting  Buddhists,  a  coup  by  military 
proteges  of  the  United  States  overthrew 
it.  Within  a  few  weeks,  another  coup  re- 
placed the  Minh  junta  with  what  the 
American  military  advisers  considered  a 
more  efficient  military  junta  under  Gen- 
eral Khanh. 

At  no  time  has  South  Vietnam  had  a 
government  of  its  own  choosing.  In  fact, 
the  Khanh  junta  justified  its  coup  with 
the  excuse  that  some  Minh  officers  were 
pro-French,  and  might  seek  some  way  of 
neutralizing  the  country.  What  the  peo- 
ple of  South  Vietnam,  even  those  the 
government  still  controls,  might  want 
has  never  been  given  a  passing  thought. 
Just  how  the  present  Khanh  govern- 
ment differs  from  the  old  Bao  Dai  gov- 
ernment which  served  as  the  French  pup- 
pet, I  have  never  been  able  to  see. 

Yet  American  leaders  talk  piously  of 
"defending  freedom"  in  South  Vietnam. 
A  Republican  Member  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  wrote  me  recently— and 
I  quote  from  this  letter : 

So  far  as  I  can  tell,  the  governments  of 
North  Vietnam  and  South  Vietnam  are  Just 
about  Tweedledum  and  Tweedledee  and 
neither  the  people  nor  the  governments  on 
either  side  would  recognize  democracy  if  they 
should  meet  It  in  broad  daylight  and  on  the 
main  street  of  Saigon,  their  main  interest 
being  in  another  bowl  of  rice. 

These  were  the  origins  of  our  present 
policy  in  Vietnam  that  has  led  us  to  talk 
openly  of  war  with  China,  and  now  to 
overt  warfare  with  North  Vietnam. 
Many  people  are  saying  these  days  that 
getting  into  South  Vietnam  was  a  ter- 
rible mistake,  but  now  that  we  are  there, 
there  is  no  point  in  looking  back  and  re- 
hashing the  wisdom  of  it  all.  How  wrong 
they  are.  Surely  when  a  nation  goes  as 
far  down  the  road  toward  war  as  we  have, 
it  must  know  why  it  is  there,  what  ob- 
jective it  is  seeking,  and  whether  the  ob- 
jective sought  could  possibly  be  achieved 
by  any  other  means. 

We  say  that  one  of  our  objectives  is  the 
enforcement  of  the  1954  agreement, 
which  we  charge  has  been  violated  by 
North  Vietnam  and  China.    Why  we  be- 


lieve we  have  a  right  to  enforce  by  force 
of  arms  an  international  agreement  to 
which  we  are  not  a  party  has  never  been 
explained. 

Nor  is  it  explained  why  the  massive 
violations  of  articles  16, 17,  and  18  which 
we  have  engaged  in  especially  since  1961 
are  the  only  means  of  calling  other  vio- 
lators to  account. 

In  the  case  of  Laos,  we  did  sign  the 
Geneva  accord  of  1962,  which  tried  to 
neutralize  that  territory.  Hence,  we 
claim  that  the  violations  we  have  com- 
mitted ourselves  were  only  undertaken 
after  North  Vietnam  had  violated  the 
accord  first.  Our  violations  have  taken 
the  form  of  sending  armed  planes  flown 
by  American  pilots  over  Laos.  The  1962 
agreement  permits  military  equipment  to 
be  brought  into  the  country  at  the  re- 
quest of  the  Laotian  Government,  but  it 
forbids  "the  introduction  of  foreign 
regular  and  irregular  troops,  foreign 
paramilitary  formations  and  foreign 
military  personnel  into  Laos." 

In  addition,  we  have  sent  at  least  five 
shiploads  of  military  equipment  to  Thai- 
land against  the  day  when  it  becomes 
necessary  to  use  American  troops  in 
Laos  to  halt  the  Pathet  Lao. 

Like  the  Communist  neighbors  who 
are  helping  the  Pathet  Lao,  we  are  not 
enforcing  the  1962  accord;  we  are  only 
helping  them  to  destroy  it. 

APPLICABLE     SECTIONS     OF     UNrtED     NATIONS 
CHARTER 

Most  disturbing  of  all  have  been  our 
violations  of  the  United  Nations  Charter. 
If  our  signature  on  that  Charter  means 
anything  at  all,  it  requires  us  to  observe 
article  2,  section  4: 

All  members  shall  refrain  In  their  inter- 
national relations  from  the  threat  or  use  of 
force  against  the  territorial  integrity  or  po- 
litical independence  of  any  state,  or  in  any 
other  manner  inconsistent  with  the  purposes 
of  the  United  Nations. 

Other  charter  provisions  are  specific 
as  to  the  duty  of  nations  when  they 
find  themselves  involved  in  a  dispute. 

Article  33  states: 

Section  1.  The  parties  to  any  dispute,  the 
continuance  of  which  is  liltely  to  endanger 
the  maintenance  of  International  peace  and 
security,  shall,  first  of  all,  seek  a  solution  by 
negotiation,  enquiry,  mediation,  conciliation, 
arbitration,  Judicial  settlement,  resort  to  re- 
gional agencies  or  arrangements,  or  o1;her 
peaceful  means  of  their  own  choice. 

Some  of  the  peaceful  means  that  have 
been  advanced  but  brushed  aside  by  the 
United  States  have  been  the  14-power 
conference  advocated  by  France,  and  the 
introduction  of  a  peace  force  from  the 
Southeast  Asia  Treaty  Organization. 
Article  37  of  the  charter  provides: 
Should  the  parties  to  a  dispute  of  the  na- 
ture referred  to  In  article  33  fall  to  settle  It 
by  the  means  Indicated  In  that  article,  they 
shall  refer  It  to  the  Security  Council. 

Notice  that  the  controlling  verb  is 
"shall."  This  is  not  an  option  but  a  di- 
rective. So  far  It  has  been  ignored  by 
the  United  States. 

ALL     action     in     SELT-DETKNSE     MUST    BE 

reported    to    U.N. 

Even  the  self-defense  article  does  not 
sanction  what  we  are  doing  In  the  name 
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of  defense 

51  states: 

Nothing  In  the  present  charter  shall  Im- 
pair the  Inherent  right  of  individual  or  col- 
lective self-defense  if  an  armed  attiick  r- 
cura  against  a  member  if  the  United  Na- 
tions, until  the  Security  Council  has  taken 
the  measures  necess-iry  to  maintain  inter- 
national peace  and  security  Measures  taken 
by  members  In  the  exercise  jf  this  right  >! 
self-defense  shall  be  Immediately  reported 
to  the  Security  Council  and  shall  not  In 
any  way  affect  the  authority  and  responsi- 
bility of  the  Security  Council  under  the 
present  charter  to  take  at  any  time  such 
action  as  It  deems  necessary  In  order  to 
maintain  or  restore  International  peace  and 
security 

There  Is  nothins  permissive  about 
that.  That  may  not  bo  used  as  a  ration- 
alization for  the  United  States  makine 
war  instead  of  joinint,'  in  Iceeplng  the 
peace  in  South  Vietnam 

It  Is  commonly  said  tK)th  in  and  out  of 
government  that  the  United  Nations  is  a 
waste  of  time  and  that  the  Communists 
understand  nothiiit,'  but  force  However, 
the  line  continues,  maybe  at  some  future 
date  we  may  find  it  to  our  interest  to  go 
to  the  UN. 

This  supposedly  sophisticated  argu- 
ment ignores  ."several  points 

First.  It  may  not  be  left  to  us  to  decide 
whether  the  issue  should  an  to  the  United 
Nations.  Article  35  provides  that  "any 
member  of  the  United  Nations  may  brine 
any  dispute,  or  any  situation  of  the 
nature  referred  to  in  article  34,  to  the  at- 
tention of  the  Security  Council  or  of  the 
General  Assembly  '  The  di.sputes  re- 
ferred to  in  article  34  are  those  which 
are  likely  to  endanger  the  maintenance 
of  international  pt'ace  and  security. 

Cambodia  dragged  us  before  the  United 
Nations,  charging  violations  of  her  bor- 
der. We  apologized,  and  suggested  a 
U.N.  border  patrol  to  guard  against 
future  violations  But  we  brazened  It  out 
so  fas  as  the  Vietnam  war  was  concerned. 
and  served  notice  that  we  would  do 
whatever  we  desired  there,  irrespective 
of  the  provisions  of  the  charter. 

How  long  we  can  proceed  in  this  man- 
ner in  Laos  and  Vietnam  without  being 
called  to  account  at  the  United  Nations 
is  anyone's  guess.  But  if  we  wait  for 
another  country  to  invoke  article  35.  we 
can  be  sure  it  will  not  be  on  grounds  and 
under  conditions  most  favorable  to  the 
United  States. 

Second.  The  very  assumption  by  ad- 
ministration spokesmen  that  someday, 
sometime,  somehow,  and  under  some 
other  circumstances,  the  United  States 
will  seek  U.N.  action  is  an  admi.ssion  that 
the  issue  is  really  one  of  UN  juri.sdic- 
tlon.  What  they  are  saying  is  only  that 
they  do  not  think  that  to  adhere  now  to 
the  U.N.  Charter  would  serve  American 
interests.  Their  theory  is  that  the  time 
to  negotiate  is  when  we  have  first  domi- 
nated the  battlefield 

This  amounts  to  saying  that  any 
treaty  obligation  that  does  not  serve  our 
national  interest  is  just  a  scrap  of  paper. 
These  officials  take  the  view  that  we  may 
one  day  resurrect  the  UN  Charter  from 
the  wastebasket,  but  not  until  we  think 
it  serves  our  interests.  Perhaps  now  that 
we  can  level  a  charge  against  North  Viet- 
nam, they  think  it  serves  our  interest. 


If  that  is  to  be  our  policy,  then  we 
are  helping  to  destroy  the  United  Na- 
tions, too,  and  all  the  advances  m  the 
rule  of  law  in  world  affairs  which  it  rep- 
resents. Our  moral  position,  which  we 
claim  as  leader  of  the  free  world,  will 
be  undermined  and  our  capacity  for  call- 
ing others  to  account  for  breaches  of  the 
peace  will  be  seriously  compromised. 

Third  The  "fight  now,  negotiate  later" 
line  is  based  on  the  wholly  illustjry  as- 
sumption that  Red  China  and  North 
Vietnam  will  do  what  we  refu.se  t^)  do — 
negotiate  when  they  are  losing  Can  we 
really  expect  that  when  China  is  faced 
with  the  same  condition  she  was  faced 
with  in  Korea,  she  will  negotiate  instead 
of  pouring  her  hordes  into  the  fray,  as 
she  did  in  Korea'  Do  we  really  think 
these  two  countries  will  go  to  the  U  N 
or  to  the  bargaining  table  when  the  war 
goes  against  them,  although  we  refu.sed 
to  do  so  under  the  same  circumstances? 
One  might  as  well  ask  whether  the  United 
States  would  have  done  .so  In  October  of 
1962  had  the  Soviet  Union  come  to  dom- 
inate the  Caribbean. 

As  I  have  said  in  several  speeches,  and 
re(>eat  now,  we  had  better  face  the 
realization  of  the  desperado  that  we  are 
dealin-  with  in  Red  China  This  despic- 
able Commimist  leader  has  demon- 
strated time  and  time  again,  as  was 
demonstrated  in  the  Korean  war.  that 
he  places  no  value  on  human  life  Only 
m  the  past  2  or  3  years  headlines  blazed 
forth  the  statement  that  the  Communist 
leader  of  Red  China  has  .s;iid  in  effect 
that  in  case  of  war  with  Western  im- 
perialism they  could  .sacrifice  400  million 
people  and  have  a  stronger  China  at  the 
end 

I  know  of  no  rea.son  that  should  -ustify 
anyone  engaging  in  the  wishful  thinking 
or  in  the  head-in-the-sand  attitude  that 
if  we  kill  enough  and  bomb  enough. 
North  Vietnam  and  Red  China  will  yield. 
We  need  the  world  with  us.  By  that 
I  mean  we  need  with  us  the  nations  of 
the  world  which  believe  in  the  resort  to 
the  rule  of  law  in  the  .settlement  of  dis- 
putes 

We  shall  not  take  these  nations  uith 
us  if  we  follow  a  unilateral  military 
cour.-.e  of  action  in  Asia  that  may  result 
in  the  despicable  Communist  Chine.se 
leader  starting  to  send  his  hordes  of  hu- 
man bodies  against  American  military 
force. 

I  reject  the  premise,  which  I  believe  is 
clearly  imbedded  in  the  joint  resolution 
which  was  introduced  in  the  Senate  to- 
day   "Fight  now  and  negotiate  later  " 

That  is  risky  business.  It  would 
jeopardize  the  continuation  of  existing 
procedures  for  the  peaceful  .settlement 
through  negotiations  of  disputes  which 
threaten  the  peace  of  the  world 

A  nation  does  not  have  to  commit  the 
first  violation  in  order  to  be  in  violation 
of  the  Geneva  Accords.  And  it  does  not 
have  to  commit  aggre.s.sion  m  order  to  be 
in  violation  of  the  United  Nations  Char- 
U-r. 

We  have  violated  these  accords  and  the 
UN.  Chart^'r  time  and  time  again  We 
are  pursuing  neither  law  nor  peace  in 
southeast  Asia  We  are  not  even  pursu- 
ing freedom.  We  are  maintaining  a  mili- 
tary   dictatorship    over    the    people    of 
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South  Vietnam,  headed  by  an  America 
puppet  to  whom  we  give  the  orders  ^ 
who  moves  only  under  our  orders 

Whotn-er  fights  a  war  without  taking 
the  matter  to  the  United  Nations  isin 
violation  of  the  charter,  whether  thaf 
party  started  the  fighting  or  not      w 
cannot  hide  behind  the  alibi  that  othen 
violated  the.se  agreements  first  although 
they  did.     To  the  contrary,  it  makes  it 
more  important  that  we  lay  the  chareM 
before  the   Unittxl  Nations,  or  to  a  u 
nation    conference,    or    seek    to    bring 
SEATO     in     to     exercise     peacekeeping 
IX)licies  until  the  U.N.  can  take  jurisdir 
tion. 

rOLLY   or   WAR    IN    ASIA 

All  the  foregoing  is  important  to  the 
United  States,  but  none  of  it  is  as  im- 
portant  as  the  folly  of  our  getting  inl 
volved  m  a  war  m  Asia,  irrespective  of 
legal  or  moral  obligations.  No  American 
spokesman  has  ever  given  the  American 
people  a  single  rea.son  why  an  American 
war  on  the  Chinese  mainland  would  be 
justified. 

The  day  of  the  Westerner  Is  finished  in 
Asia,  just  as  much  as  in  Africa.  And  it 
no  longer  matters  whether  the  Westerner 
IS  F'rench.  Dutch.  British,  or  American 
The  pressure  will  always  be  against  us 
and  against  our  front  in  South  Vietnam. 
That  is  why  the  pious  apologies  for  our 
present  policy  which  deplore  expansion 
of  the  war  into  North  Vietnam  or  China, 
but  insist  that  we  cannot  leave  under 
pie.ssuie,  have  been  so  futile. 

There  will  never  be  anything  but  pres- 
sure against  us  there  so  long  as  the  local 
government  is  dependent  upon  us  for  its 
fxistence  There  is  no  reason  to  think 
the  rebellion  against  Khanh  will  ever 
die  out.  Although  it  may  recede  some- 
what m  the  face  of  our  overwhelming 
military  mi'jht.  it  will  rebour.d  whenever 
we  try  to  reduce  the  level  of  American 
participation. 

Our  best  prospect  for  us  in  South  Viet- 
nam was  for  stalemate:  but  the  longer 
the  stalemate  continued,  the  more  in- 
evitable it  was  the  war  would  be  es- 
calated. And  it  has  been  escalated,  and 
how  much  further  it  will  be  escalated 
no  one  can  say. 

The  public  statements  by  Secretary 
McNamara,  Secretary  Rusk.  Admiral 
Felt,  and  General  Harkins  required  that 
the  United  States  expand  the  war  if  the 
Communist -led  forces  did  not  retreat 
from  their  izains  in  Laos  and  Vietnam, 
and  American  forces  from  nearby  bases 
in  the  Philippines  and  Okinawa  have 
been  poised  for  air  attacks  in  Laos  and 
North  Vietnam  and  for  the  entry  of 
ground  forces  through  Thailand  into 
Laos, 

In  my  opinion,  our  leaders  counted  on 
bluffing  Communist  China;  but  she  was 
not  bluff»'d  in  Korea  when  the  whole 
United  Nations  was  with  us.  and  this 
time  we  have  not  one  single  ally.  The 
faltering,'  General  Khanh  has  arranged 
for  us  to  carry  out  those  threats  so  far  as 
North  Vietnam  is  concerned.  We  may 
find  that  .someone  else  will  arrange  for 
us  to  carry  them  out  against  China,  too. 
If  that  time  comes,  we  will  have  no 
choice  but  to  resort  to  nuclear  weapons 
with  all  the  hideous  consequences  that 
entails. 
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v»t  the  fact  remains  that  nothing  we 
.  ^,.t  to  do  in  1954  justifies  what  we  are 
"^^  .  t^ay  much  less  what  we  are 
'^^'"ft^Sg  to  do.  We  set  out  in  1954 
'^^nnt  Hiunpty-Dumpty  back  together 
^Sn^^^^  tried  to  establish  an 
^lerican  foothold  in  southeast  Asia  out 
Jfuie  destruction  of  European  colonial- 

'^ve  and  one  half  billion  dollars  worth 
.f  2d  to  south  Vietnam,  18,000  American 
°irfvLrs  ••  and  now  the  threat  of  war 
wnh  China  has  not  put  Humpty-Dumpty 
Srk  together— and  never  will.  Out  of 
o^.  J5'2  billion.  $U4  billion  went  to 
Sance  to  help  her  in  the  Indochina  war 
nrior  to  her  withdrawing  in  1954.  Today 
Se  are  spending  better  than  SUa  million 
Ir  day  and  will  reach  $2  million  shortly, 
\nst  as  aid  to  Vietnam,  not  covering  the 
r^t  of  our  own  military  force  in  south- 
east Asia  Unless  the  American  people 
make  their  voices  heard  very  soon,  they 
&re  going  to  spend  even  more  in  this 
fniitless  and  unavailing  task. 

What  this  war  in  the  last  36  hours  has 
cost  the  American  taxpayers  and  how 
much  it  will  amount  to  as  that  war  con- 
tinues defies  imagination. 

HOPE    rOK     PEACE    LIES     WITH     OTHER     MEMBERS 
OF    UNITED    NATIONS 

The  Stark  reality  is  that  North  and 
South  Vietnam.  China,  and  the  United 
States  are  in  this  hour  endangering  the 
peace  of  the  world.  We  have  said  we  will 
make  charges  against  North  Vietnam  be- 
fore the  United  Nations  Security  Council. 

Why  in  the  world  we  did  not  make 
those  charges  against  North  Vietnam 
several  years  ago,  I  shall  never  under- 
stand. We  are  going  to  make  charges 
now  because  we  are  in  open  conflict  with 
North  Vietnam.  But  we  have  had  evi- 
dence for  years  that  North  Vietnam  was 
undoubtedly  a  violator  of  the  Geneva 
Accords  of  1954.  But  Instead  of  taking 
our  charges  and  our  proof  to  the  United 
Nations,  we  sent  15,000  military  person- 
nel to  South  Vietnam  to  engage  in  imi- 
lateral  military  action  in  South  Vietnam, 
In  violation  of  three  articles  of  the 
Geneva  Accord  that  I  have  already  cited 
In  this  speech,  and  have  violated,  time 
and  time  again,  article  after  article  of 
the  United  Nations  Charter.  That  is  our 
sorry  record. 

What  about  the  infiltration  of  North 
Vletmanese  into  South  Vietnam  to  ad- 
vise the  Vietcong? 

What  about  the  21,000  American  troops 
In  South  Vietnam  advising  the  Govern- 
ment? 

What  about  the  American  air  attack 
on  North  Vietnam  naval  bases? 

What  about  the  shelUng  of  the  islands 
in  Tonkin  Bay  by  South  Vietnamese  ves- 
sels?   These  were  all  clear  acts  of  war. 

Why  is  not  Ambassador  Stevenson  go- 
ing to  lay  these  incidents,  too,  before  the 
Security  Council? 

The  best  hope  for  peace  would  seem  to 
be  that  the  noncombatant  members  of 
the  United  Nations  will  see  to  it  that  all 
of  the  provocative  activities  in  the  Indo- 
china peninsula  are  brought  before  the 
Security  Council  or  the  General  Assem- 
bly of  the  United  Nations,  In  accord- 
ance with  the  procedures  of  the  Charter. 
They  should  Invoke  all — I  repeat:  all — 
the  applicable  provisions  of  the  United 


Nations  Charter  Irrespective  of  which 
country  initiates  charges  or  must  be 
called  to  account. 

They  should  call  upon  South  Vietnam, 
North  Vietnam,  Laos,  Cambodia.  China, 
and  the  United  States  to  stop  their  fight- 
ing and  proceed  to  the  conference  table, 
where  there  can  be  applied  the  rules  of 
reason  rather  than  the  fortunes  of  war 
for  the  settlement  of  the  conflict. 

These  U.N.  members  not  involved  in 
this  conflict  must  face  up  to  one  of  the 
great  challenges  in  all  history.  If  they 
do  not,  they  will  see  the  United  Nations 
Charter  consumed  as  a  casualty  in  the 
war  flames  of  the  struggle.  They  must 
enforce  the  Charter  against  all  who  are 
fighting  in  Asia.  That  is  the  issue — the 
issue  of  peace  or  war — that  is  facing 
them  as  well  as  us. 

I  close  by  pleading  that  my  country, 
and  its  people,  not  forsake  the  moral 
principles  and  values  which  cry  out  to  be 
saved  in  this  hour.  I  plead  with  them 
not  to  commit  themselves  to  a  unilateral 
war  In  Asia  for  purposes  which  many  of 
their  own  political  leaders  were  ill  ad- 
vised in  the  first  place.  Ther^  is  still  no 
answer  to  the  Biblical  injunction: 

He  shall  Judge  among  many  people  and  re- 
buke strong  nations  afar  off;  and  they  shall 
beat  their  swords  Into  plowshares,  and  their 
spears  into  pruning  hooks. 

The  United  States  has  everything  to 
gain  and  little  to  lose  by  seeking  to  im- 
plement that  teaching  at  an  interna- 
tional conference  table. 

The  United  States  has  much  to  lose 
and  little  to  gain  by  continuing  our 
unilateral  military  action  in  southeast 
Asia,  unsanctioned  by  the  United  Na- 
tions and  unaccompanied  by  allies. 

No  nation  in  history  has  had  such  a 
great  opportunity  as  this  one  now  has  to 
strike  a  blow  for  peace  at  an  interna- 
tional conference  table. 

I  shall  not  support  any  substitute 
which  takes  the  form  of  a  predated  dec- 
laration of  war.  In  my  judgment,  that 
is  what  the  pending  joint  resolution  is. 

I  shall  not  support  any  delegation  of 
the  duty  of  Congress — of  Congress,  not 
the  President — to  determine  an  issue  of 
war  or  peace. 

I  shall  not  support  any  substitute 
which  takes  the  form  of  military  action 
to  expand  the  war  or  that  encourages 
our  puppets  in  Saigon  to  expand  the 
war. 

Adherence  to  the  United  Nations  Char- 
ter is  the  only  policy  that  affords  the 
hope  of  leading  the  American  people  out 
of  this  jam  without  a  war.  I  shall  con- 
tinue to  plead  for  such  a  policy  as  long 
as  time  remains. 

If  war  overtakes  us  first,  then  we  will 
have  no  choice  but  to  unite  behind  its 
prosecution. 

But,  first,  that  calls  for  a  declaration 
of  war  and  not  a  resolution  that  seeks  to 
authorize  the  President  to  make  war 
without  our  declaring  war.  That  was 
the  position  I  took  in  1955;  and  I  incor- 
porate by  reference  every  argument  I 
used  in  opposition  to  a  preventive  war 
resolution  of  that  date. 

But  I  see  no  more  chance  of  conven- 
tional military  victory  in  North  Vietnam 
and  China  than  in  South  Vietnam,  and 
I  therefore  plead  that  the  SEATO  treaty 


and  the  United  Nations  Charter,  rather 
than  solitary  force  of  arms,  guide  our  ac- 
tions in  southeast  Asia. 

I  am  convinced  that  a  continuation 
of  the  U.S.  unilateral  military  action  in 
southeast  Asia,  which  has  now  taken  on 
the  aspects  of  open  aggressive  fighting, 
endangers  the  peace  of  the  world. 

Mr.  President,  in  yielding  the  floor,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Bayh  in  the  chair).  The  clerk  will  call 
the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  may  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


APPRO- 


INDEPENDENT       OFFICES 
PRIATIONS,  1965 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (H.R.  11296)  making  appro- 
priations for  sundry  independent  execu- 
tive bureaus,  boards,  commissions,  cor- 
porations, agencies,  and  ofiBces.  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1965,  and  for 
other  purposes.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  unanimous-consent  agreement  pre- 
viously agreed  to,  the  two  amendments 
will  be  granted  30  minutes,  15  minutes 
to  a  side. 

Mr.    PROXMIRE.    Mr,    President,    1  , 
call  up  my  amendment  No.  1172  and  ask 
that  it  be  stated.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated  for  the  infor- 
mation of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  reading 
of  the  amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection  it  is  so  ordered;  and  the 
amendment  will  be  printed  in  the  Record 
at  this  point. 

The  amendment  (No.  1172)  submitted 
by  Mr.  Proxmire  is  as  follows: 

On  page  47,  line  4,  strike  out  "$4,413,594.- 
000"  and  Insert  "$4,313,594,000". 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I 
modify  the  amendment  so  as  to  read : 

On  page  47,  line  4,  strike  out  "$4,413,594.- 
000"  and  Insert  "$4,345,000,000." 

On  page  47,  line  9,  strike  out  "$262,880,500" 
and  Insert  "$245,000,000." 

On  page  42,  line  23,  strike  out  "$623,525,- 
500"  and  Insert  "$610,000,000." 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  is  modified  accordingly. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  will  explain  the 
modification  as  I  go  along. 

There  are  many  arguments  against 
proceeding  rapidly  with  the  space  pro- 
gram. I  shall  not  make  those 
arguments. 

We  know  about  the  limited  scientific 
manpower  available  in  this  country.  It 
is  one  of  our  most  precious  assets. 

I  have  felt  for  a  long  time  that  we 
should  make  a  study  of  the  availability 
of  scientific  manpower  where  it  can  be 
allocated  in  wholesale  lots,  as  has  been 
done  in  the  space  program,  at  the  ex- 
pense of  defense  and  at  the  expense  of 
Industry  itself. 
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Mr.  CLARK.  Mr  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  yield  at  that 
point? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE     I  yield. 

Mr.  CLARK.  While  the  study  con- 
ducted on  scientific  manpower  by  the 
Subcommittee  on  Manpower  Employ- 
ment of  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare,  of  which  subcommittee 
I  am  chairman,  was  not  in  so  great  a 
depth  as  one  might  desire,  if  we  are 
thinking  only  in  terms  of  the  study  of 
scientific  manpower  That  study,  the 
results  of  which  have  been  made  public, 
makes  it  clear  that  scientific  manpower 
is  almost  desperately  m  short  supply  in 
a  numt>er  of  areas  in  the  country,  and 
that  the  prognosis  for  remedyln^i  that 
short  supply  is  a  most  pessimistic  one 
It  seems  reasonably  clear  that  for  at 
least  another  5  or  10  years  we  shall  not 
have  anything  like  enoutjh  trained  scien- 
tific manpower  to  take  care  of  all  the 
legitimate  needs  of  the  economy,  private 
as  well  as  public.  It  shows,  further,  that 
an  undue  percentage  of  our  scientific 
manpower  is  now  completely  under  the 
control  of  the  Goverrunent  in  connection 
with  military  development  and  space 
developments. 

Therefore.  I  support  what  the  Senator 
has  said  so  far,  with  respect  to  the  need 
to  look  carefully  Into  the  utilization  of 
scientific  manpower  in  the  space  pro- 
gram. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE  I  thank  the  Sena- 
tor from  Pennsylvania  very  much  My 
point,  Mr.  President,  is  that  this  amend- 
ment does  not  rely  on  the  arcument 
that  scientific  trained  manpower  must 
be  conserved. 

Mr.  President,  this  space  program  is 
extremely  costly.  It  costs  more  than  $5 
billion.  It  Is  one  of  the  three  or  four  most 
expensive  programs  in  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. 

My  amendment  does  not  act  as  a  meat 
cleaver.  There  is  no  10-percent  cut. 
There  is  no  basic  policy  challenge  in- 
volved. The  amendment  merely  goes 
back  to  the  level  in  every  respect  that 
was  approved  by  the  Appropnation.s 
Committee  of  the  House.  At  least  one 
member  of  that  committee  thought  there 
should  be  a  billion-dollar  cut  in  the 
NASA  appropriations,  but  I  do  not  agree 
with  that. 

What  the  amendment  does  Is  to  cut 
the  Senate  appropriations  $100  million, 
back  to  the  level  which  the  House  felt, 
after  careful  study,  was  all  that  was 
necessary  to  do  the  full,  complete,  total 
space  Job. 

The  House  provided  $4,345  million  for 
research  and  development.  The  Senate 
has  Increased  that  by  $68  million.  My 
amendment  would  eliminate  that  In- 
crease. It  would  reduce  NASA  research 
and  development  by  only  1^2  percent. 

On  the  basis  of  careful  scrutiny  and 
study  by  the  staff  and  the  experts  on 
the  House  Appropriations  Committee,  it 
was  felt  that  this  was  still  a  generous 
amount.  Incidentally.  It  is  an  11 -per- 
cent increase,  a  substantial  Increase  over 
what  It  was  last  year — the  1964  approved 
budget. 

For  construction,  the  House  approved 
$245  million,  the  Senate  $263  million 

My  amendment  would  go  back  to  the 
House  and  reduce  the  appropriation  by 
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$18    million,    the    full    amount    of    the  of  these  items,  and  that  the  authorluOor 

Hou.se  recommendation.  was  down  to  rock  bottom  if  we  weret^ 

For    adminLstrauon.    the    House    ap-  achieve  the  Items  set  forth  by  the  Aem! 

proved  $610  million,  the  Senat*'  commit-  nautical  and  Space  Sciences  Commit^ 

tee  $624  million  the   administration,   and   the  soacp  >.' 

The  Senate-  flaure  is  some  $130  million  ploration  program. 
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over  last  year's  figur*',  an  increase  of  a 
whoppiiiK'  2.5  percent  in  a  single  year  In 
overhead 

My  amendment  would  pare  the  in- 
crease .so  that  It  would  .still  constitute 
a  substantial  increase,  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  20  percent,  but  would  not  be  .so 
exce.ssive  as  the  St-nale  committee  has 
recommended 

My  amendment  is  ba.sed  on  the  1969 
tarurt  dat*>  It  is  not  based  upon  the 
theory  that  the  1969  target  date  is  im- 
practicable It  permits  the  full  .Apollo 
h-adtime.  althout;h  that  procram  de- 
pends on  the  succe.ssful  Gemini  project^ — 
and  Gemini  has  not  been  proved  yet  It 
Is  proposed  to  land  men,  not  merely  in- 
struments, on  the  moon  It  involves  no 
contention  that  .-^pace  appropriations  be 
cut  becau.se  of  defense,  education,  or 
other  priorities  The  amendment  would 
make  a  careful,  relatively  small  and 
modest,  limited  reduction  in  the  space 
program  This  is  such  a  vast  program. 
The  reduction  would  amount  to  $100 
million,  but  goes  back  to  the  House 
fitiures  which,  as  I  say,  were  carefully 
arrived  at 

I  believe  that  in  view  of  the  meat 
amount  of  money  involved,  the  rapid  in- 
crea.se  in  spacf  spendmc.  the  fact  that 
we  still  allow  an  11 -percent  increa.se.  and 
an  increase  of  more  than  $400  million 
to  be  spent  in  the  space  program  for  re- 
search and  development,  my  amendment 
deserves  serious  consideration  by  the 
Senate. 

Mr.  President,  I  reserve  the  remainder 
of  my  time 

Mr  MAGNUSON  Mr  President,  the 
Senate  is  m  a  somewhat  unusual  posi- 
tion on  the  .Space  .Agency  appropriation. 
As  I  pointed  out  earlier,  the  Hou.se  tenta- 
tively dlscu.ssed  a  figure  for  the  Commit- 
tee on  Science  and  Astronautics  prior  to 
the  authorization.  But  they  had  no 
guidelines  for  appropriation.  They  had 
to  gue.ss  as  to  what  would  or  would  not 
be  authorized 

The  House  is  very  meticulous  in  these 
matters  I  must  frankly  say  that  they 
have  a  better  opportunity  to  co  over  the 
items  line  by  line  than  we  do  in  the 
Senate  In  the  House,  a  member  of  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations  can  serve 
only  on  one  committee  and  one  subcom- 
mittee House  Members  spend  much 
more  time  on  a  specific  matter.  But  In 
thi.s  particular  case,  they  had  very  little 
opportunity  to  make  comparisons.  They 
went  ahead  anyway  TTien  a  p<-)int  of 
order  was  made  on  the  Hoor,  and  the 
whole  amount  was  eliminated.  The  Sen- 
ate in  this  particular  ca.se  had  to  start 
afresh 

In  the  meantime,  the  Senate  Aero- 
nautical and  Space  Sciences  Committee 
and  the  House  Committee  on  Science  and 
Astronautics  held  long  hearings  and 
completed  them. 

I  believe  the  statement  was  made  by 
all  Senators  on  both  committees  that 
they  know  of  no  time  when  they  have 
been  more  detailed  in  their  examination 
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Senate  committee  practically 
unanimously,  not  knowing  what  tS 
House  would  do  or  would  not  do  in  vie, 
of  the  situation,  took  the  full  amount  of 
the  authorization  by  our  own  commit- 
tee, which  testimony  was  to  the  effect 
that  they  had  already  given  It  a  fine, 
tooth  combing  so  that  we  could  go  to 
the  House  in  conference  and  start  with 
them  fresh  in  arriving  at  this  amount 

I  do  not  suct,'est  that  the  conference 
will  auree  to  the  full  amount  of  the  au- 
thorization. In  any  event,  I  do  not  think 
It  would  be  fair  to  the  House  conferees  If 
we  did  not  take  the  authorized  amount 
.so  that  the  conferees  could  work  its  will 
on  that  amount.  Therefore  I  recon- 
mend  that  we  keep  the  amount  In  the 
bill,  and  that  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  b<'  rejected.  I 
do  not  make  this  recommendation  neces- 
.sarily  tH'cause  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  WLsconsin  I  Mr.  Proxmiu; 
IS  not  well  taken  in  terms  of  the  dollars 
and  cents  figure  I  do  it  because  I  think 
the  legLslative  situation  would  require  us 
to  go  to  conference  with  tlie  tight  au- 
thorization amount  and  then  work  some- 
thii\g  out  which  mit;ht  end  as  close  to 
the  figures  of  the  Senator  from  Wiscon- 
sin as  his  own  amendment. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.     I  yield. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Is  it  not  true  that  we 
took  not  only  the  authorized  1965 
amount  for  this  appropriation,  but  al^ 
considered  a  supplemental  item  for  1964 
of  $141  million,  which  was  submitted 
earlier  in  the  year?  And  it  covered  the 
amount  due  on  contracts  in  the  fiscal 
year  1964.    We  allowed  only  half  of  that 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  The  Senator  Is 
correct. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  We  are  really  about 
$70-odd  million  under  the  total  of  the 
two  amounts,  the  authorization  of  this 
year  and  the  $141  million  supplemental 
itt^ms  to  wind  up  1964. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  The  Senator  is 
correct. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  fully  agree  with  the 
di-stinguished  Senator  that  we  ought  to 
take  the  full  amount.  I  Insisted  In  the 
committee  upon  Including  the  entire 
$141  million.  It  covered  items  which 
were  important  items  having  to  do  with 
the  Gemini  program  on  contracts  that 
were  let  back  in  1964. 

I  felt  that  we  were  being  penny  wise 
and  pound  foolish  in  not  allowing  the 
full  amount  of  that  Item.  I  fully  agree 
with  the  Senator's  Insistence  that  all  the 
funds  recommended  in  the  authoriza- 
tion bill  by  no  means  covered  the  full 
budget  request — Instead,  we  cut  that 
down  pretty  well — and  in  this  bill  we 
recommend  that  the  authorized 
amount  be  allowed  plus  only  half  of  the 
supplemental  Item  which  we  considered. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  The  Senator  is 
correct. 

I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Colorado. 

Mr  ALLOTT.  I  should  like  to  say  to 
the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  I  Mr.  Prox- 
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^,]  that  in  1964  we  allowed  $5,100 
Sniion  for  this  item,  and  later  passed 
i»^*^°iL,i«,.ntRi  authorization  of  $141 
was  primarily  for  the 
The  authorization  for 
We  have 
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lion  lor  luia  iiAiui,  u.>^>.  .~«w.   I-. 
,  supplemental    authorization   of   $141 

niillion.   which  ' 

J£S°  i^96?'ir$5,227.506.00G 
not  appropriated  any  funds  against  the 
oiDDlemental  authorization  of  $141  mil- 
lion so  that  authorization  is  still  avaU- 
able  When  we  combine  these,  we  ac- 
mallv  have  a  total  authorization  of 
15  368  million,  but  we  took  $5,300  million, 
which  IS  $68  million  under  the  author- 
isation. 

I  can  understand  the  problems  that 
face  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin,  They 
are  not  problems  which  are  peculiar  to 
hun  or  peculiar  to  any  Senator.  But 
if  he  wants  to  get  at  the  problem  which 
he  Is  considering,  what  he  ought  to  do,  I 
suggest,  IS  to  take  this  matter  up  with 
the  Aeronautical  and  Space  Sciences 
Committee  and  handle  it  by  way  of  au- 
thorization. It  is  here  that  the  policies 
of  the  space  program  will  be  determined. 

The  policies  have  been  determined. 
This  committee,  although  it  has  not  pro- 
vided the  complete  authorization  by  less 
than  $68  million — and  It  was  the  dlstin- 
giushed  Senator  from  Massachusetts 
(Mr.  SaltonstallI  who  authored  this — 
has  done  what  It  thought  was  the  only 
logical  thing.  It  basically  put  this  item 
in  conference  with  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, less  the  $68  million. 

Then  we  shall  have  an  opportunity  to 
compromise  between  our  figure  and  the 
fi^re  that  the  House  arrived  at  as  be- 
ing the  logical,  reasonable  figure  for  the 
entire  program.  We  can  then  decide 
somewhere  between  the  $5.3  billion  and 
the  House  figure,  and  decide  where  we 
are  going  and  what  we  are  going  to  do. 

We  realized — and  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  committee  mentioned 
this  when  the  bill  was  brought  up  this 
afternoon — that  this  is  a  hard,  tough 
thing  to  decide.  It  Is  hard  to  decide 
what  we  are  going  to  do. 

I  have  been  on  this  committee  for  only 
6  years.  But  never  before  have  we  faced 
a  situation  in  which  an  entire  appropri- 
ation was  struck  out  in  the  House,  so 
that  we  were  the  first  to  appropriate  on 
a  particular  item.  I  suggest  that  this  is 
really  the  best  way  to  look  at  it. 

Mr  SALTONSTALL.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.   ALLOTT.     I   yield. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  What  the  Sena- 
tor has  so  well  stated,  but  in  a  little  dif- 
ferent way,  was  that  what  faced  ovu"  com- 
mittee was  the  full  authorization  plus 
$141  million  as  a  supplemental  item. 
Those  two  figures  together  are  $168  mil- 
lion above  what  the  House  appropriated. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.    That  is  correct. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  So  we  took  $100 
million  of  that  and  placed  it  in  the  fig- 
ure to  make  an  even  figure  of  $5,300 
million,  as  opposed  to  their  $5,200  mil- 
hon.  So  we  were  $100  million  over  the 
House,  and  $68  million  less  than  the  full 
amount  which  we  could  have  appropri- 
ated if  we  saw  fit. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  The  Senator  is  entirely 
correct.  I  would  not  try  to  claim  that 
any  individual  Senator  has  omniscience 
in  this  field.    But  this  was  the  best  solu- 


tion we  thought  we  could  find.  I  think  it 
is  a  logical  and  a  good  solution. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Is  it  not  true  that 
the  House  did  take  the  $141  million 
supplemental  provision  fully  into  consid- 
eration in  arriving  at  its  figure?  The 
House  report,  on  page  15  reads : 

The  committee  considered  budget  esti- 
mates totaling  $5,445  million  for  the  space 
program,  including  $141  million  for  a  supple- 
mental item,  and  $5,304  million  In  the  1965 
budget  estimates. 

In  other  words,  the  House  had  the 
same  figure  the  full,  total  figure  before 
it  when  it  made  its  appropriation  just 
as  we  have  the  figure  before  us  now. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  The  Senator  is  partial- 
ly right  in  that  the  $141  million  figure 
was  in  the  budget.  But  it  was  not  in  the 
authorization  until  after  the  House  had 
considered  it. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.     Mr.  President,  if  I 

may  be  privileged  to  be  heard 

The     PRESIDING     OFFICER.     Who 

yields  time  to  the  Senator  from  Florida? 

Mr.    MAGNUSON.     Mr.    President,   I 

yield  5   minutes   to   the   Senator   from 

Florida. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Florida  is  recognized  for 
5  minutes. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  have  the  honor  to 
sit  on  the  Aeronautical  and  Space  Sci- 
ences Committee,  which  authorized  the 
1965  legislation,  and  also  on  the  confer- 
ence. We  had  long  and  difficult  hear- 
ings on  the  authorization  bill.  Then 
when  the  bill  went  to  conference,  we  had 
another  difficult  situation.  We  worked 
out  a  bill  which  was  decidedly  under  the 
budget  recommendation  for  the  author- 
ization bill.  When  we  got  into  the  Appro- 
priations Committee  work  we  found  that 
we  had  before  us  the  new  authorized 
amount  for  fiscal  1965,  plus  the  $141 
million  supplemental  item  that  had  not 
been  up  before  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee before,  which  had  been  waiting 
for  action  for  a  good  many  months,  re- 
lating to  1964  contracts,  and  we  had  a 
brand-new  bill  so  far  as  this  whole  field 
was  concerned  due  to  what  had  happened 
in  the  House. 

The  upshot  of  it  was  exactly  as  stated 
by  the  Senator  from  Washington  [Mr. 
MAomisoN]  and  the  Senator  from  Colo- 
rado [Mr.  Allott],  We  decided  to  put 
In  the  full  amount  of  the  1965  author- 
ization, which  represented  a  large  give 
and  take  between  the  two  Houses. 

Also  it  represented  a  large  diminution 
of  the  original  budgeted  amount  for  the 
authorization  bill  this  year,  since  we 
added  to  it  only  half  of  the  $141  million, 
which  was  reduced  under  my  protest. 
I  felt  that  we  should  have  added  the  full 
amount  of  $141  million.  It  seems  to  me 
that  having  seen  only  recently  what  the 
space  program  Is  doing,  I  believe  the 
whole  nation  Is  proud  of  the  recent 
Ranger  7  exploits — the  shots  that  were 
taken  of  the  moon  and  televised  back 
to  the  earth.  We  have  some  of  those 
shots  here.  Taking  into  consideration 
the  other  things  that  were  done  that 
were  outstanding  In  this  field,  such  as 
weather  satellites,  which  far  exceed  any- 
thing done  elsewhere,  and  communica- 
tion satellites,  which  far  exceed  anything 
done  by  anyone  else,  and  the  uniform 


success  that  we  have  had  in  the  Mercury 
project  in  launching  our  men  and  bring- 
ing them  back  safely  to  earth,  and  the 
fact  that  undoubtedly  now  we  have  over- 
taken the  Soviets  and  have  passed  them 
in  many  of  the  scientific  fields,  and  con- 
sidering the  fact  also  that  it  is  in  Re- 
search and  Development  that  most  of 
this  work  takes  place,  it  seems  to  me  that 
we  should  take  no  smaller  action  than 
has  been  reported  and  recommended  by 
the  committee. 

I  feel  very  strongly  about  this.  In  a 
recent  report — within  the  last  month — 
the  National  Science  Foundation  has 
shown  that  the  total  amount  devoted 
by  the  Nation  this  year  to  Research  and 
Development  is  something  better  than 
$20  billion,  of  which  about  $15  billion 
is  public  money  and  $5  billion  is  private 
money,  exE>ended  by  the  great  industries 
themselves  that  are  involved  in  all  of 
the  various  fields  in  which  we  are  moving 
forward.  The  $20  billion  fund  applies 
not  only  to  space  but  also  to  all  of  our 
research  and  less  than  one-fourth  of  that 
is  being  expended  in  this  vital  and  suc- 
cessful space  effort. 

Considering  the  important  place  which 
the  space  effort  has  in  the  whole  picture, 
it  seems  to  me  that  we  should  not  reduce 
it.  and  particularly  so  at  this  time,  when 
the  subject  has  not  been  considered  yet 
by  the  House  itself,  and  we  have  before 
us  a  difficult  conference  situation.  I  do 
not  know  whether  I  shall  be  on  the  con- 
ference which  will  be  held  on  this  bill. 
However,  I  was  a  member  of  the  con- 
ference on  the  authorization  bill,  and  it 
was  difficult  enough  as  we  tried  to  rec- 
oncile the  points  of  view  between  the 
two  Houses.  I  hope  we  shall  not  handi- 
cap the  Senate  conferees,  whoever  they 
are,  who  go  into  this  conference.  I  know 
from  experience  that  this  is  a  difficult 
subject,  and  I  think  that  this  is  the 
toughest  bill  in  conference  that  has  to 
be  handled  in  the  course  of  the  full  year, 
because  it  involves  all  of  the  ind^iendent 
agencies,  which  spend  so  much  money 
and  have  such  variant  activities. 

The  distinguished  Senator  from  Wash- 
ington and  the  members  of  his  commit- 
tee to  a  lesser  degree  must  be  experts  in 
some  30  different  fields  in  order  to  work 
the  bill  through  the  committee  and  then 
handle  it  in  conference.  I  hope  that  we 
shall  stand  by  him  implicitly  on  this  sub- 
ject. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  from  Washington  has  ex- 
pired. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  time  limita- 
tion be  extended  for  15  minutes.  I  make 
the  request  for  the  reason  that  when  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Proxmire] 
and  I  entered  into  the  agreement,  I  ne- 
glected to  recall  that  the  Senator  from 
Mississippi  [Mr.  Stennis]  wished  to  ex- 
press some  opinions  on  the  subject.  He 
is  a  member  of  the  Committee  on  Aero- 
nautical and  Space  Sciences. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  we 
have  before  the  Senate  for  consideration 
the  Independent  offices  appropriation 
bill,  HJl.  10456,  which  Includes  a  Senate 
amendment  containing  the  appropriation 
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for  the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space 
Administration  In  a  total  amount  of 
$5,300  million.  This  total  includes  the 
$5,227,506,000  authorized  earlier  this  year 
for  NASA  for  fiscal  year  1965  and  an  ad- 
ditional $72,494,000  authorized  for  fiscal 
year  1964.  but  unappropriated. 

Mr.  President,  the  purpose  of  my 
speaking  today  is  to  defend  this  amend- 
ment containing  funds  to  carry  out  our 
national  civilian  space  program  for  fiscal 
year  1965.  We  have  come  a  long  way 
since  the  first  of  February  1958,  when 
we  made  our  first  launch  sending  into 
orbit  a  total  of  30.8  pounds.  There  have 
been  objections  raised  to  our  civilian 
space  program  but  I  do  not  believe  that 
anyone  can  quarrel  with  the  tremendous 
strides  our  Nation  has  made  in  space  ex- 
ploration in  the  short  period  of  6  years. 
One  need  only  to  contrast  our  initial  en- 
deavor of  placing  30  8  pounds  in  orbit 
with  the  successful  launch  on  the  29th 
of  January  this  year  of  Saturn  I  plac- 
ing into  orbit  a  total  of  38.700  pounds  to 
be  aware  of  our  accomplishments.  Fur- 
thermore, the  United  States  can  point 
with  pride  to  the  complete  success  of  the 
Ranger  7  shot  which  recently  photo- 
graphed the  moon  from  altitudes  as  low 
as  1,000  feet.  Such  a  success  even 
though  we  experienced  some  previous 
frustrating  failures  is  indicative  of  the 
accomplishments  that  our  Nation  has 
made  in  the  short  period  of  6  years. 

Since  the  initiation  of  our  national 
space  policy  by  President  Kennedy  in 
1961,  the  funding  for  this  program  has 
received  practically  bipartisan  support. 
We  have  seen  this  program  upgraded 
from  a  total  appropriation  of  $1,671.- 
750,000  which  was  appropriated  to  NASA 
for  fiscal  year  1962  to  $5,100  million  ap- 
propriated for  fiscal  year  1964  and 
$5,227,506,000  authorized  for  fiscal  year 
1965. 

Mr.  President.  I  am  well  aware  of  the 
fact  that  this  shows  a  tremendous  leveJ 
of  growth  over  the,  past  2  or  3  years  I 
personally  feel,  however,  that  this  large 
acceleration  in  funding  was  necessary  in 
order  to  provide  our  Nation  with  the 
basic  tools  necessary  to  achieve  our  goal 
of  preeminence  in  space  within  a  reason- 
able timetable.  It  is  also  my  personal 
opinion  that  the  funding  for  this  pro- 
gram will  now  seek  a  level  somewhere  in 
the  vicinity  of  $5  billion  .since  the  greater 
portion  of  our  national  capability  Ln  fa- 
cilities and  personnel  has  been  accom- 
plished. I  need  only  point  out  that  the 
fact  that  NASA's  request  for  construc- 
tion of  facilities  dropped  from  a  total  of 
$800  million  requested  and  $680  million 
appropriated  in  fiscal  year  1964  to  a  total 
of  $281  million  requested  and  $262.- 
880.500  authorized  for  fiscal  year  1965. 
This  indicates  that  by  far  the  larger  por- 
tion of  NASA's  facilities  have  been  com- 
pleted or  are  in  the  process  of  comple- 
tion. Likewise,  total  personnel  for  NASA 
requested  for  fiscal  year  1965  was  rela- 
tively unchanged  from  its  requirements 
for  fiscal  year  1964. 

Having  participated  in  the  hearings 
as  a  member  of  the  Aeronautical  and 
Space  Sciences  Committee  I  firmly  sup- 
ported the  Senate's  position  with  re- 
spect to  NASA's  authorization  request  for 
this  fiscal  year.  I  do  so  well  aware  of 
the  fact  that  certain  criticisms  have  been 


raised  with  respect  to  the  administra- 
tion's civilian  space  program  These 
criticisms  stem,  for  the  most  part,  from 
three  basic  arguments:  First,  that  there 
is  no  necessity  to  accompli.sh  a  landing 
on  the  moon  and  return  by  1970  and 
that  this  program  could  be  stretched  out 
and  would  make  little  difference  if  such 
a  landiiu'  and  return  were  planned  for 
1975  or  1980,  second,  that  the  buildup 
of  the  civilian  .space  program  has  been 
at  the  expense  of  our  military  space  pro- 
gram and  that  le.ss  money  should  be  ap- 
propriated for  our  civilian  space  efforts 
and  more  placed  in  our  military  space 
efforts;  and,  third,  that  the  money  being 
appropriated  for  our  civilian  space  pro- 
izram  is  just  too  much  and  would  be  bet- 
ter spent  on  other  types  of  research  or 
on  other  national  programs. 

I  do  not  intend  to  address  myself  to 
the  argument  of  whether  or  not  we 
should  land  and  return  from  the  moon 
by  1970  or  1975  or  1980.  The  adminis- 
tration made  a  national  policy  determi- 
nation In  I960  to  land  and  return  from 
the  moon  In  this  decade.  I  supported 
this  national  policy  and  still  support 
such  policy  as  I  feel  that  only  by  estab- 
lishing a  goal  can  we  achieve  the  overall 
policy  of  becoming  preeminent  in  space. 
When  we  have  accomplished  such  goal 
we  will  have  provided  the  proper  pacing 
for  the  establishment  of  the  facilities  and 
the  know-how  which  will  allow  this  Na- 
tion to  determine  in  what  ways  it  will 
maintain  such  preeminence.  This  Na- 
tion win  not  have  to  be  always  coming 
from  behind  by  watching  other  nations 
accomplish  space  missions  without  our 
Nation  being  able  to  match  such  .science 
and  technology  We  will  have  the  op- 
tion of  determining  which  mi.ssions  will 
be  most  Important  to  us  in  space  I  have 
personally  coiusidered  the  administra- 
tion's program  to  achieve  preeminence 
and  I  have  found  it  to  be  a  soundly 
worked  out  and  a  forward  moving  pro- 
gram which  IS  being  carried  out  In  an 
economical  manner  and  not  on  a  crash 
basis  In  my  opinion  it  will  provide  the 
foundation  for  the  gathering  of  the 
scientific  know-how  and  the  establish- 
ing of  the  operational  capability  to  reach, 
and  what  is  more  important  to  main- 
tain, this  Nation's  preeminence  in  space. 

I  further  believe  that  the  stretching 
out  of  this  national  program  after  the 
impetus  has  been  established  to  carry 
out  such  program  within  a  specified 
time  framework,  could  not  help  but  cost 
va.stly  more  In  the  end  even  though  per- 
haps the  funding  requirement  for  this 
fiscal  year  or  the  next  fiscal  year  might 
be  less 

With  respect  to  those  persons  who 
feel  that  our  civilian  space  program  Is 
being  enhanced  at  the  expense  of  the 
military  space  program  I  would  only 
like  to  .say  that  during  my  years  in  the 
.Senate  I  have  always  been  cognizant  of 
the  necessity  to  build  and  maintain  as 
strong  a  military  pasture  as  is  nece.ssary 
to  defend  our  Nation  against  any  ag- 
gressor be  It  by  land.  sea.  or  air  and  I 
fully  realize  that  our  Nation  must  be 
capable  of  preventing  any  surprise  by 
any  aggressor  who  may.  In  the  future, 
utilize  space  as  a  medium  I  firmly  be- 
lieve that  those  who  feel  that  the  ad- 
ministration  Is  neglecting  our   Nation's 
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capability  to  defend  itself  in  space  tr* 
not  really  quarreling  with  our  naUoMJ 
space  effort  by  both  the  Department^ 
Defense  and  the  National  Aeronautics 
and  Space  Administration,  but  slmnb 
differ  with  respect  to  the  manner  b 
which  basic  space  technology  is  beina 
developed  and  managed  and  perhims 
they  are  prematurely  assessing  our  mill, 
tary  space  applications. 

Mr  President,  the  amendment  ij 
rather  simple  In  the  figures  stated 
Tho.se  of  us  who  are  charged  with  the  re- 
sponsibility  of  the  program  on  two  com- 
mittees of  the  Senate,  the  authorization 
and  the  Appropriations  Committee,  have 
finally  come  down  to  the  figures  stated 
which  in  round  numbers  total  $5,3  bil- 
lion,  which  IS  over  $100  million  under  the 
budget  for  this  year  as  originally  sub- 
mitted, and  In  round  numbers  it  is  $75 
million  above  the  House  figure  for  this 
year's  budget. 

The  figures  are  a  little  complicated  at 
that  point,  because  there  is  about  $70 
million  of  last  year's  authorization  that 
IS  carried  over,  but  In  round  numbers— 
and  the  amendment  Is  submitted  with 
the  greatest  of  faith,  I  know— the  Sen- 
ator would  reduce  the  item  by  $100  mil- 
lion. I  submit  to  the  Senate  that  If  there 
is  any  adjustment  to  make  in  those 
figures,  the  probabilities  are  that  it  could 
be  better  done  and  done  more  soundly 
by  the  men  who  will  be  chosen  to  sit 
around  the  conference  table  that  have 
already  been  wrestling  with  the  prob- 
lem for  months,  and  let  them  find  a  com- 
mon ground  on  which  to  settle.  I  believe 
commonsense  would  lead  us  to  that  con- 
clusion. 

I  am  willing  really  to  submit  the  ques- 
tion on  that  basis  But  I  do  wish  to  take 
a  moment  to  point  out  what  I  think 
would  be  some  of  the  consequences  if  we 
take  a  meat  ax  approach  and  lop  off 
$100  million  from  the  figure  that  has  been 
agreed  upon  finally  by  our  committee. 
We  have  advanced  Into  the  lunar  pro- 
gram now  for  30  months  and  we  have 
committed  billions  of  dollars  already. 
That  program  would  be  postponed  in 
time  from  9  to  12  months.  That  within 
itself  could  add  additional  cost  to  the 
program  of  operation  during  that  time, 
which  we  know  could  run  into  many  hun- 
dreds of  millions  of  dollars. 

Mr.  President,  I  had  the  privilege  of 
holding  the  first  extensive  hearings  that 
were  held  by  the  Aeronautical  and  Space 
Committee  on  the  broad  program.  I  sat 
there  in  amazement  to  hear  the  testi- 
mony, and  I  did  not  believe  that  one- 
tenth  of  It  could  be  done. 

But  as  one  year  has  followed  another, 
It  Is  an  amazing  thing  the  way  they  have 
fulfilled  their  expectations,  with  only  a 
small  slippage  In  time,  and  have  brought 
this  country  to  the  point,  as  the  Senator 
from  Florida  has  said,  where  we  are  al- 
ready undoubtedly  superior  in  that  field. 

The  .so-called  moonshot  Is  the  greatest 
demonstration  of  our  true  mastery  of 
space — and  not  merely  for  the  purpose 
of  going  to  the  moon  alone,  but  for  mas- 
tery of  .space,  something  in  which  we 
cannot  afford  to  be  second  best. 

Mr.  President.  I  am  not,  of  course,  a 
military  expert;  however,  as  a  member 
of  the  Armed  Services  Committee  and 
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»^r,«^nHations  Committee  of  th 
^'  f/^I^a^e  participated  in  the  estab 
^"*^nf  of  our  Nation's  defense  pro- 
li!^rfor  a  nui^ber  of  years.  I  am 
^"^p  that  at  the  present  time  the  De- 
*!Sent  of  Defense  is  carrying  out  a 
fi^nSous  research  and  development 
^r^  and  that  such  a  program  In- 
?Ses^ubstantial  funding  for  mihtary 

JtiAltles     As  of  such  time  as  the    _^„ ^    _„    

*^**^^tment  of  Defense  can  provide  me    mobilized  should  the  circumstances  re 
Deparuii    rpauirements     nniro  it 
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the  highest  policy  level  to  coordinate 
space  activities  as  effectively  as  possible. 
Mr.  President,  I  am  also  aware  that  in 
carrying  out  our  national  civilian  ob- 
jectives we  are  not  only  creating  the 
know-how  and  the  facilities  necessary  In 
the  event  of  a  future  requirement  to 
carry  out  military  activities  in  space,  but 
we  are  also  establishing  the  industrial 
capability    which    can    be   immediately 


^th  the  character  and  the  requirements  quire  It 
Tnr  additional  military  space  missions.  I  Let  v 
Si  be  among  the  vanguard  to  support 
such  programs.  In  the  meantime,  I  am 
cognizant  of  the  fact  that  perhaps  there 
fc  ft  closer  coordination  between  our  ci- 
vilian and  military  space  activities  than 
there  is  between  any  other  department 
nr  agency  of  the  Government. 

That  has  been  true  over  the  last  few 
..pars  under  which  the  program  has 
Jome'to  fine  fruition  under  the  Secretary 
of  Defense  and  under  NASA 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr  STENNIS.    I  yield. 

Mr  HOLLAND.  Is  it  not  true  that  the 
defense  part  of  the  program  and  the 
NASA  part  dovetail  together  so  as  to 
complement  each  other;  that  we  granted 
the  full  amount  for  the  apace  program 
for  defense;  and  that  to  diminish  this 
NASA  program  would  leave  them  out  of 
kilter  with  each  other? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  That  is  the  point  I 
am  trying  to  develop. 

Up  and  down  throughout  the  entire 
NASA  organization  and  the  entire  Mili- 
tary Establishment  dally  contacts  are 
being  made.     A  surprising  number  of 
mUltary  personnel  are  actively  working 
on  a   24-hour-a-day   assignment    with 
NASA.    I   need   only   to   indicate  such 
ranking  military  men  as  Adm.  W.  F. 
Boone  and  Gen.  Sam  Phillips  who  are 
working  full  time  with  NASA  in  order  to 
give  examples  of  such  close  coordination. 
While  it  is  true  that  some  of  these  rank- 
ing military  officers  are  retired,  surely 
no  one  can  say  that  they  are  not  cog- 
nizant of  our  military  requirements.    A 
tremendous  amount  of  information  feeds 
back  daily  through  the  Aeronautics  and 
Astronautics  Coordinating  Board  com- 
posed of  high-level  NASA  and  military 
personnel.    At  Cape  Kermedy  our  mili- 
tary launch  operations  and  our  civilian 
launch  operations  operate  side  by  side. 
Close  coordination  exists  at  the  topmost 
policy  levels  up  to  and  including  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  NASA  and  the  Secretary 
of  Defense. 

Let  me  mention  in  that  connection 
General  McKee.  whose  services  were  so 
valued  that  he  was  given  a  ceremony  at 
the  White  House  on  retirement.  He  is 
moving  his  desk  over  to  NASA,  and  is  one 
of  the  most  valuable  men  in  the  entire 
military  organization.  NASA  was  glad 
to  take  him.  His  moving  in  there  is  a 
fine  example  of  the  coordination  between 
the  two  organizations,  and  the  need  of 
one  for  the  other. 

While  I  am  sure  there  can  be  shown 
Individual  csises  where  coordination  has 
been  lacking,  nevertheless,  I  am  con- 
vinced that  as  a  result  of  executive  policy 
and,  In  part,  as  a  result  of  congressional 

persuasion,  there  is  a  genuine  attempt  at 


Let  us  never  write  off  a  loss  of  money 
we  8u:e  spending  In  the  industrial  de- 
velopment that  goes  with  this  vital  pro- 
gram. 

We,  as  a  nation,  have  learned  our 
lesson.  One  need  only  look  back  to  our 
governmental  aeronautical  research  ac- 
tivities prior  to  World  War  I.  The  Unit- 
ed States  flew  a  heavier  than  air  vehicle 
as  far  back  as  1907.  Yet,  in  1914  and 
1915  when  heavier  than  air  vehicles  were 
utilized  for  the  first  time  In  warfare  the 
United  States  did  not  have  the  Industrial 
capability  to  provide  such  vehicles.  This 
is  not  true  at  the  present  time  with  re- 
spect to  space.  Our  aerospace  corpora- 
tions are  actively  engaged  in  programs. 
not  only  for  NASA,  but  also  for  the  mili- 
tary.   We  shall  not  be  found  wanting 

again.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  May  I  have  2  addi- 
tional minutes? 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  yield  5  minutes  to 
the  Senator  from  Mississippi. 

The     PRESIDING     OFFICER.      The 
Senator  from  Washington  has  5  minutes. 
Mr.  MAGNUSON.    I  yield  that  time  to 
him. 

Mr.  STENNIS.    Mr.  President,  in  ex- 
ploring space,  our  Nation  as  well  as  any 
other  nation  is  straining  at  the  state-of- 
the-art  and  technology.    We  are  moving 
into  a  medium  where  relatively  little  is 
known.   As  we  move  into  such  a  medium 
we  are  confident  that  we  can  stay  abreast 
in  the  field  of  scientific  discovery  and  its 
application  to  space  with  any  other  na- 
tion.   In  this  medium  it  is  not  a  case  of 
being  able  to  defend  ourselves  by  build- 
ing  10  planes  to  every  5  planes  of  a 
potential    aggressor    nation   or  5  ships 
to    2    ships   or    3    tanks    to    1  tank  in 
order  to   establish  our  superiority.    By 
staying    abreast    of    advancements    in 
science  and  technology  our  Nation  will 
be  able  to  prevent  any  surprise  In  this 
new  medium.    Our  national  space  pro- 
gram is  geared  to  this  accomplishment. 
As  for  the  present,  our  Nation  subscribes 
to  the  philosophy  that  space  should  be 
explored  for  peaceful  purposes,  and  we 
will  do  so.    However,  should  an  aggressor 
attempt  to  utilize  this  medium  for  war- 
like activities  in  the  future.  I  am  con- 
fident that  our  Nation  will  be  prepared 
to  defend  itself. 

As  for  the  argument  that  we  are 
spending  too  much  at  the  expense  of 
our  research  and  other  national  pro- 
grams, my  only  comment  is  let  each  such 
program  stand  on  its  own  feet.  Our 
civilian  scientific  programs  are  well  bal- 
anced in  my  opinion.  The  achievements 
and  results  which  will  flow  from  this 
tremendous    scientific    effort    will    be 


enormous.    Already  applications  which 
affect  our  welfare  are  being  recognized. 
However,  the  overall  benefits  to  our  na- 
tional and  individual  well-being  are  in- 
capable of  being  calculated  at  this  time. 
History    has    taught    us    that    nations 
which  stand  pat  deteriorate.     We  do  not 
want  this  to  happen  to  the  United  States. 
Mr.  President,  because  of  the  above 
reasons,  I  firmly  support  the  appropria- 
tion to  NASA  for  fiscal  year  1965  and 
recommend  its  adoption  by  the  Senate. 
I  have  already  emphasized  the  need 
from  the  military  standpoint,     I  do  not 
desire  to  detain  the  Senate  any  longer, 
but  I  want  to  say  with  all  the  emphasis 
I  can  that  this  figure  is  as  hard,  as  firm, 
and  as  conservative  a  figure  as  the  Sen- 
ate can  work  out  for  this  bill.     With 
all  deference  to  the  Senator  from  Wis- 
consin or  any  other  Member  of  the  Sen- 
ate. I  believe  it  is  a  firmer,  harder,  and 
a  more  needed  figure  than  we  would  be 
able  to  work  out  on  chance  in  voting  the 
amendment  up  or  down. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  this 
is  not  a  meat-ax  cut.  It  is  paring. 
This  is  less  than  a  2-percent  cut.  All  the 
amendment  does  is  cut  the  appropria- 
tion from  $5.3  billion  to  $5.2  billion,  and 
in  doing  so  saves  $100  million.  It  does 
not  do  it  in  an  arbitrary  way.  It  cuts 
It  back  to  the  precise  figure  which 
the  House  Appropriations  Committee 
thought  was  adequate. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE,  I  yield. 
Mr.  LAUSCHE.  How  does  the  pro- 
posed cut  compare  with  the  cut  proposed 
by  the  Senator  from  Arkansas?  It  Is  my 
understanding  that  he  offered  an  amend- 
ment. I  am  not  sure  how  much  the  pro- 
posed cut  was. 

Mr.  PROXI^RE.  In  1963  the  Sena- 
tor from  Arkansas  proposed  a  10-percent 
cut.  This  is  less  than  a  2 -percent  cut. 
The  amendment  proposed  at  that  time 
by  Senator  Fulbright  was  a  $500  million 
cut.   This  is  only  a  $100  million  cut. 

The  main  argument  made  against  my 
amendment  Is  that  It  would  delay  the 
program  and  perhaps  keep  us  from  de- 
veloping superiority  that  we  are  obvi- 
ously developing  In  space  as  compared 
with  the  Soviet  Union. 

Exactly  the  same  arguments  were 
made  last  year.  The  Senate  refused  to 
accept  that  argument.  It  adopted  the 
Proxmire  amendment  and  cut  the  appro- 
priation back  to  the  House  level.  At  that 
time  it  was  a  $90  million  cut.  It  did  not 
delay  the  program.  It  has  been  said 
this  afternoon  by  Senators  who  opposed 
my  cut  last  year  that  we  will  still  be 
able  to  stay  ahead  and  on  schedule  with 
the  moon  program.  Nobody  says  that 
the  past  NASA  appropriations  have  not 
been  adequate.  They  still  say  we  will  get 
to  the  moon  In  1969. 

The  Senator  from  Mississippi,  who  Is 
such  an  eloquent  spokesman  for  full  ap- 
propriations In  this  field,  admitted  that 
we  are  undoubtedly  superior  to  the  Rus- 
sians In  space. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.    I  yield. 
Mr,  ALLOTT,     I   know   the  Senator 
would  not  want  to  misstate  anything,  but 
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the  testimony  before  the  committee  was 
that  if  this  money  were  cut.  it  would  put 
the  program  back  a  whole  year,  and  it 
would  coat  us  more  than  $100  million  to 
catch  up. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  The  Senator  is  ab- 
solutely correct.  That  was  the  testimony 
in  1963. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.    And  in  1964. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  That  was  the  testi- 
mony in  1962.  It  has  been  the  testimony 
consistently.  It  was  the  argument  made 
on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  in  1963.  My 
point  is  that  statements  to  the  effect  that 
if  we  cut  the  appropriation  we  shall  post- 
pone our  schedule  and  m-ver  get  to  the 
moon  have  proved  to  be  false.  That  is 
what  happened  in  1963.  It  was  said  that 
if  we  cut  the  appropriation  back  to  the 
House  flgrure  we  would  never  get  to  the 
moon  in  1970  or  1971.  We  cut  it.  What 
happened?  Now  we  are  told  thai  we 
shall  get  there  by  1969. 

Mr.  ALLOTT  Is  it  not  a  fact  chat  the 
agency  had  to  come  back  for  an  addi- 
tional authorization  of  $141  million  in 
order  to  bolster  its  proKram? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Yes:  it  had  to  come 
back  for  additional  funds,  part  of  which 
are  now  being  con.sidered  m  the  pending 
measure. 

Mr.  ALLOTT  It  did  have  to  spend 
them  in  order  to  maintain  an  orderly 
rate  of  progress     Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE  It  had  to  come 
back;  that  is  true  The  ars,'ument  of 
the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  is  that  it  is 
about  time  to  provide  some  real  cost  dis- 
cipline for  NASA.  This  agency  has 
grown  faster  than  any  other  agency, 
from  a  $900  million  appropriation  only 
a  few  years  ago  to  more  than  $5  billion 
today.  All  of  us  knows  of  many  exam- 
ples of  waste  in  this  agency  If  we  cut 
back  to  the  figures  agreed  to  by  the 
House  I  am  sure  we  shall  be  able  to 
maintain  our  schedule.  My  amendment 
makes  good  economy  and  it  makes  good 
sense.  I  hope  the  Senate  will  adopt  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT  Mr  President.  I 
favor  a  reduction  in  the  funds  for  the 
Apollo  project  in  order  to  bring  about  a 
reevaluation  of  the  goal  of  trying  to  land 
a  man  on  the  moon  this  decade,  and  to 
Insure  that  we  proceed  with  exploration 
of  space  on  a  more  deliberate  and 
thoughtful  bsisis.  I  do  not  contend  that 
we  should  cancel  this  project.  This  Na- 
tion obviously  will  continue  to  pioneer  m 
space — as  we  did  only  a  few  days  ago 
in  photographing  the  moon.  I  contend 
only  that  It  is  unwise  to  continue  the 
manned  lunar  program  on  a  crash  bas's 
NASA's  entire  tree  will  not  wither  away 
just  because  the  Senate  nips  off  a  few 
buds.  And  in  spite  of  what  NASA  offi- 
cials say.  I.  tor  one.  regard  any  Govern- 
ment program  that  grow*  tenfold  in  5 
years — from  $523  million  in  1960  to  S5  3 
billion  in  1965 — as  a  crash  program 

As  Members  of  the  Senate  know,  the 
Federal  budget  Is  a  listing  of  priorities. 
reflecting  national  needs  as  determined 
by  the  President  and  the  Congress  In 
deciding  the  proper  appropriation  level 
for  fimding  NASA  activities  in  the  1965 
fiscal  year,  the  Senate  will  in  effect  be 
determining  whether  reaching  the  moon 
this  decade  deserves  priority  treatment 


over  all  the  pressing,  unmet  needs  in  the 
public  sector  of  our  economy  here  on 
eartli.  'liiis  program  consumes  20  per- 
cent of  the  funds  available  for  all 
domestic  programs.  Senators  must 
decide  whether  or  not  it  warrants  this 
high  priority  I  do  not  contend  that  by 
reducing  funds  for  the  lunar  program 
we  could  automatically  traIu■^ter  the 
amoinits  .savrd  to  meelink;  domestic  re- 
QUiremenUs.  But  I  do  believe  that  by  rid- 
ding our.selves  of  the  straltjacket  time- 
table which  require.s  pur.suing  this  pro- 
gram on  a  crash  ba.sis.  the  budgetary 
climate  next  year  will  be  improved  con- 
.sideiably  for  bills  designed  to  rnaKt-  life 
more  bearable  on  this  planet 

Under  thi.s  bill  a  total  of  $L'.74'.t  9J4  000 
is  allocated  to  the  Apollo  project,  more 
than  half  the  pro{.K).sed  appropriation  for 
NAjSA  NASA  otliciuls  have  told  the 
Congress  that  .seine  $3.t  biliion  will  be 
spent  on  space  activities  this  decade — 
S20  billion  of  this  leading  to  the  manned 
lunar  landing.  To  meet  thl.s  announced 
objective.  $23  billion  more  must  be  ap- 
propriated m  the  next  5  years — an  aver- 
age of  S4  6  billion  per  year,  more  than  is 
budgeted  thl.>  year  for  all  Federal  pro- 
grain.s  of  education,  natural  resource  de- 
velopment and  housing,  and  community 
improvement 

Actually.  $7  billion  has  been  requested 
for  space  activities  In  the  1965  fi.seal  year 
budget,  including  $1  47  billion  for  the 
military  .space  prot'ram  and  .smaller 
amounts  for  other  agencies  with  space 
projects  I  might  point  out  that  the 
estimate  mven  the  Congress  in  1960  for 
the  cost  of  space  exploration  in  the 
decade  amounted  to  le.ss  than  half  the 
current  cost  estimate.  I  will  di.scu.ss  this 
infiation  a.spect  of  space  programs  in 
more  detail  later  m  my  statement 

I  wish  to  dit,'re.ss  a  few  moments  to 
discuss  a  recently  published  tabulation  of 
.scientific  opinion  on  various  aspects  of 
the  space  program.  Two  tliousand  mem- 
bers of  the  American  A.ssociation  for  the 
Advancement  of  Science  were  selected 
at  random  to  receive  a  questionnaire 
prepared  by  the  editors  of  ."^icience  Maga- 
zine, the  oflBcial  journal  of  the  as.socia- 
tlon.  The  results  of  this  poll  shed  con- 
siderable light  on  attitudes  within  the 
-scientific  community  on  the  space  pro- 
gram. I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
the  poll  results  printed  in  the  Recori  fol- 
lowing my  remarks 

Permit  me  to  summarize  a  number  of 
the  more  pertinent  findings.  Sixty-two 
percent  of  those  who  replied  said  they  did 
not  believe  it  was  vital  to  the  national 
Interest  that  high  priority  be  tiiven  to 
a  landinc  on  the  moon  by  1970.  In  reply 
to  a  related  question,  only  20  percent 
felt  that  a  rea.sonable  objective  would  be 
a  landini;  by  1970  The  remainder  who 
responded  to  the  question  said  it  should 
be  1975  or  later.  Seven  percent  appar- 
ently were  of  the  opinion  that  a  manned 
landing  would  never  be  a  reasonable 
objective  Of  those  working  directly  or 
Indirectly  in  .space  programs,  only  28  per- 
cent believed  that  1970  was  a  rea.sonable 
goal^33  percent  favored  1975  and  there 
were  smaller  percentages  who  favored 
later  target  dates  Fifty-eight  percent 
felt  that  pursuit  of  .science  was  the  most 
Important    Ju.stlflcation    for    the    lunar 
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landing  program— only  13  percent  Uatta 
national  prestige  as  first.  MlhUn 
aspects  influenced  7  percent,  technolort 
cal  fallout  rated  6  percent  and  a  surwS' 
ing  2  percent  thought  the  program  wal 
justified  as  a  public  works  project.  When 
It  came  to  their  opinions  on  the  potenti^ 
of  various  fields  of  research  for  produc- 
ing new  knowledge,  the  scientists  obi 
viously  considered  the  manned  lunar  proi 
liram  quite  low  in  priority.  Only  25  perl 
cent  placed  lunar  research  In  the  too 
three  rankings  compared  with  93  percent 
for  biomedical  research,  37  percent  for 
oceanotiraphy.  66  percent  for  physics  re- 
search, and  62  percent  for  chemical 
research. 

This  poll  admittedly  was  not  conducted 
on  a  scientific  basis  and  it  cannot  be  said 
categorically  that  It  reflects  a  consensus 
of  opinion  of  the  Nation's  scientists.  But 
It  is  the  best  Indicator  we  have  to  date 
of  how  .scientists  feel  about  the  space 
program.  There  has  been  so  much  pie- 
In-the-sky  talk  about  technological  fall- 
out, for  example,  that  It  is  .somewhat  en- 
lightening to  find  that  only  a  handful  of 
.scientists  consider  this  to  be  suflBclent 
justification  for  our  major  goal  in  space. 

.And  that  only  10  i)ercent  of  these 
scientists  rated  manned  space  explora- 
tion as  the  top  ranking  field  for  produc- 
tion of  new  knowledge.  And.  although 
it  may  be  argued  that  .scientists  are  not 
as  well  qualified  as  politicians  to  gage  Its 
significance,  few  thought  that  national 
prestige  justified  manned  exploration  of 
the  moon  at  all— even  fewer  listed  the 
military  aspects  as  of  prime  Importance. 
It  Is  abundantly  clear  that  the  program 
can  be  justified  only  on  .scientific  grounds 
to  most  and  the  potential  of  this  field 
ranks  very  low  on  the  research  totem 
pole  In  the  opinions  of  the.se  .scientists. 

Two  major  points  have  been  advanced 
in  opposition  to  slowing  down  the 
manned  lunar  program.  First,  it  Is  said 
that  our  Nation  would  lose  great  prestige 
if  we  abandoned  the  goal,  and,  second, 
that  the  program  will  cost  more  if  It  Is 
stretched  out  Let  me  discuss  each  of 
tlie.se  briefly. 

Regardless  of  what  our  space  officials 
say  in  denying  a  race  with  the  Russians, 
we  have  placed  ourselves  in  a  posture 
where  the  Anierlcan  public  and  the  world 
believe  we  are  engaged  in  a  race  Wheth- 
er or  not  the  Russians  are  trying  to 
beat  us  Is  really  not  important  What 
IS  important  is  that  we  dispel  the  world 
of  the  Idea  that  we  are  Irrevocably  com- 
mitted to  both  beating  the  Russians  to 
the  moon  and  getting  there  by  1970. 
The  Russians  In  this  situation  have 
shown  a  great  deal  more  sense  than  we 
have.  Apparently,  they  are  trying  to 
reach  the  moon  but  are  not  in  a  jxisltion 
of  being  the  vanquished  if  we  get  there 
first.  Khrushchev  was  quoted  as  saying 
during  his  visit  to  Denmark: 

It  l8  unimportant  who  gets  there  first 
If  the  Americans  get  there  before  us  we  can 
use  their  experience 

If.  as  our  space  officials  .say.  we  are 
not  racing  to  the  moon,  what  is  the 
.sen.se  of  retaining  a  goal  which  appears 
impossible  to  attain?  We  are  out  on  a 
limb  and  are  sawing  it  through  with  re- 
peated statements  of  adherence  to  the 
pre- 1970  goal.     Mr.  Webb  told  both  the 
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.  ^nantiral  and  Space  Sciences  facilities  for  the  space  effort  will  not  be 
S«"*^  /nnroDriations  committees  that  abandoned  the  moment  a  lunar  landmg 
*"^iave  only   a   "fighting   chance"  "  '  ^       *     '  "" 
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to 

*'^  i^^he  moon"ln  'this  d^ade  and  ac- 
:;^mg^  Dr  welsh,  of  the  National 
SinfutYcs  and  Space  Council  we  have 

.T^  ■50-50"  chance  of  beating  the 
°^"^ion<:  there  The  Space  Committee 
^rSitl  by  Mr.  Webb  that: 

u  we  do  not  receive  the  funds  which  the 

.Hpnt  has  requested,  there  is  nothing  left 

^tcrmce  except  the  national  goal  Itself. 

The  -fighting  chance"  Mr.  Webb  re- 
ferred to  was  based  on  the  assumption 
hAf  NASA  would  receive  $141  million  in 
suDplcmental  funds  for  the  1964  fiscal 
•eS?  in  addition  to  the  full  budget  re- 
miest  for  the  1965  fiscal  year.  In  a 
letter  to  me  dated  February  14.  1964.  a 
NASA  official  stated: 

If  the  8141  million  fiscal  year  1964  supple- 
mentU  i'^  n.it  allowed  but  the  1965  budget 
reauest  us  approved,  we  estimate  that  the 
delay  m  accomplishing  manned  lunar  land- 
lag  will  approximate  6  months. 

Under  the  circumstances  it  seems  there 
is  in  fact,  little  if  any  chance  that 
achievement  of  the  1969  goal  is  possible 
since  the  supplemental  request  has  been 
cut  In  half  by  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee all  of  it  from  the  Apollo  project 
which  Mr.  Webb  told  the  Congress  it 
could  not  cut  without  making  the  1969 
target  date  unattainable.  Efr.  Welsh,  in 
a  refreshingly  frank  statement  by  a  space 
official,  was  quoted  in  the  Washington 
Star  recently  as  saying: 

We  n:ucnl  given  this  { 1969  goal)  up  yet, 
but  even  if  we  had  we  wouldn't  admit  It. 

But  this  minute  reduction  in  the  sup- 
pleir.ental  request  puts  NASA  in  a  posi- 
tion to  blame  the  Congress  for  forcing  it 
to  give  up  the  target  date,  since  it  failed 
to  supply  the  funds  said  to  be  essential 
to  attaining  the  goal.  There  Is  no  rea- 
son to  continue  on  a  crash  basis  when 
Congress  has  already  been  told,  if  we 
piece  e\eiTthing  together,  that  a  land- 
ing cannot  be  made  in  1969.  We  are  in- 
viting far  greater  losses  of  prestige  if 
the  Nation  fails  to  meet  what  has  re- 
peatedly been  said  to  be  the  goal  than  if 
we  acted  like  a  mature  nation  and  ad- 
mitted that  we  erred  in  setting  the  goal 
In  the  first  place.  The  policies  of  our 
Nation  will  have  a  far  greater  impact  on 
the  world  if  we  sustain  our  space  pro- 
gram on  a  more  reasonable  scale  and 
divert  .some  of  the  money  and  talent  in- 
volved to  solving  problems  here  on  earth. 
Power  to  influence  great  world  events 
derl'.es  from  a  firmer  base  than  news 
headlines. 

The  second  point  advanced  against  any 
cuts  in  the  lunar  program  Is  that  it  will 
cost  more  if  it  is  stretched  out  because 
of  continuing  overhead  expenses  and  in- 
creased material  costs.  The  Senator 
from  Washington  [Mr.  Magnuson]  de- 
stroyed this  argument  very  effectively  in 
his  subcommittee  session  when  he  said: 

T,)  carrv  that  theory  out  to  Its  supreme  you 
would  never  be  able  to  shut  anyttilng  down 
tempor.irlly  or  otherwise  or  slow  up  any- 
thing 

Senators  know  quite  well  that  the 
space  program  will  continue  long  after 
we  have  placed  a  man  on  the  moon.  Our 
billions  invested  in  p)ermanent  physical 


is  accomplished.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
this  bill  provides  $26  million  for  NASA 
to  use  in  trying  to  determine  what  to  do 
after  the  lunar  landing  has  been  accom- 
plished. Only  last  month  NASA  let  more 
than  $6.5  million  worth  of  study  con- 
tracts to  aerospace  firms  to  find  out,  ac- 
cording to  a  NASA  press  release: 

What  manned  space  programs  after  Apollo 
•  •  •  most  effectively  meet  urgent  national 
needs. 


This  does  not  look  like  NASA  is  plan- 
ning to  go  out  of  business  anytime  soon. 
To  say  that  the  overhead  costs  will  in- 
crease" if  we  delay  the  lunar  program  has 
little  validity  when  we  put  the  space 
program  in  proper  perspective  and  think 
of  it  as  another  of  the  many  permanent 
governmental  research  activities.  We 
are  building  for  a  continuing  competence 
in  space — not  for  a  one-shot  proposition. 

Space  officials  have  assured  the  Con- 
gress that  only  some  $2  billion  of  the 
$20  billion  for  the  lunar  program  are  be- 
ing spent  for  components  peculiar  to  the 
lunar  landing  mission — that  the  other 
$18  billion  would  be  spent  on  space  ex- 
ploration regardless  of  the  moon  goal. 
But  Mr.  Webb  in  his  testimony  before 
the  Senate  Appropriations  Committee 
stated,  and  I  quote : 

If  Congress  approves  the  NASA  budget  re- 
quest for  1965,  the  United  States  will  be  more 
than  halfway  to  the  moon. 

This  indicates  pretty  clearly  to  me  that 
any  objective  other  than  the  moon  is 
strictly  secondary  in  NASA's  plans.  I 
think  that  NASA  officials  would  be  hard 
pressed  to  justify  spending  $35  billion  in 
space  this  decade  if  the  moon  did  not 
exist.  Do  Senators  really  believe  that 
$18  billion  would  be  spent  on  manned 
space  exploration  this  decade  if  there 
were  not  a  moon  in  the  heavens  to  stim- 
ulate man's  adventuresome  spirit?  Un- 
der the  circumstances,  the  $2  billion  al- 
located by  NASA  as  peculiar  to  the  moon 
project  appears  somewhat  underesti- 
mated. 

Congress  has  been  told  that  the  cost 
of  the  lunar  landing  will  increase  by  $1 
billion  for  each  year  the  landing  is  de- 
layed. This  is  a  50-percent  increase — 
according  to  the  NASA  argument — for 
only  a  1-year  delay  in  a  $2  billion  pro- 
gram. This  is  ridiculous  on  the  surface. 
NASA  cannot  have  it  both  ways — it  must 
either  place  the  lunar  landing  costs  at  a 
realistic  level  or  admit  that  the  estimated 
cost  increase  from  delays  applies  to  the 
entire  manned  space  effort. 

Eighty-three  percent  of  NASA's  budget 
is  slated  for  research  and  development. 
NASA  absorbs  over  one -fourth  of  all 
funds  allotted  for  Federal  research  and 
development  in  1965.  We  normally  think 
of  research  and  development  as  being 
aimed  at  improvement — at  doing  jobs 
better  and  at  a  lower  cost.  Yet  NASA 
has  told  the  Congress  that  it  will  cost 
$6  billion  more  to  reach  the  moon  if  we 
delay  the  target  date  until  1975.  Ap- 
parently, no  provision  has  been  made  for 
a  payoff  from  research  and  development 
and  NASA  officials  are  operating  on  the 
assumption  that  the  moonship  and  re- 
lated systems  in  1975  will  be  exactly  the 
same  as  the  one  planned  for  1969.    I 


shotild  hope  that  in  slowing  down  the 
moon  effort  NASA  will  forgo  freezing 
its  spaceship  designs  and  propulsion  sys- 
tems until  it  gets  the  results  of  research 
and  development  over  the  next  few  years. 
If  we  are  spending  our  research  dol- 
lars wisely  we  must  certainly  expect  dis- 
covery of  new  materials,  new  designs,  and 
new  systems  which  are  marked  improve- 
ments over  the  present  state  of  the  art. 
Mr.  Webb  told  the  members  of  the  Sen- 
ate Appropriations  Committee  that  there 
was  a  "good  return  on  the  investment" 
in  the  form  of  new  technology  but  the 
planning  for  the  lunar  program  does  not 
indicate  any  expectation  of  new  knowl- 
edge on  how  to  explore  space  more  effi- 
ciently.   With  the  infiexible  goal  of  1969 
NASA  has  boxed  itself  into  a  premature 
freezing  of  its  technology   in  order  to 
have  something  that  will  work  quickly. 
The  selection  of  the  design  for  the  vehi- 
cle which  will  land  on  the  moon,  the 
LEM,   before   sufficient   information   is 
obtained    as   to    the   character    of    the 
moon's  surface  is  a  prime  example  of  this 
haste-inspired  approach.   If  we  waited  in 
designing  the  landing  vehicle  until  we 
knew  more  about  the  lunar  surface,  after 
Ranger,  Surveyor  and  the  Lunar  Orbiter 
vehicles  had  done  their  job,  we  could 
build  a  device  to  fit  the  circumstances  it 
will  actually  encounter.    At  the  present 
time  no  one  can  be  sure  just  what  sort 
of  surface  the  moon  will  present  on  a 
LEM  touchdown. 

The  Apollo  project  was  described  by 
the  senior  Senator  from  Missouri  during 
the  debate  on  the  authorization  bill  as  a 
"carefully  planned  program  which  has 
been  going  well."  The  facts  prove  quite 
the  contrary.  If  the  history  of  past  NASA 
operations  is  any  guide  to  the  future, 
there  is  little  likelihood  that  either  tim- 
ing or  costs  will  come  close  to  the  target. 
In  the  case  of  Project  Mercury,  our  first 
manned  space  flight  effort,  the  plans  in 
early  1959  called  for  the  first  orbital 
flight  as  early  as  April  1960.  The  first 
flight  actually  took  place  in  February 

1962.  The  project  was  originally  sched- 
uled for  completion  in  September  1960 — 
the  last  flight  was  actually  made  in  May 

1963.  Congress  had  been  told  that  the 
project  would  cost  $200  million.  The 
final  official  cost  estimate  was  $384  mil- 
lion. 

We  were  told  at  one  time  that  Project 
Gemini,  the  bridge  between  Mercury  and 
Apollo,  would  cost  about  $600  million. 
By  September  1962.  NASA  said  the  entire 
budget  for  the  project  stood  at  $700  mil- 
lion. The  hearings  before  the  House  Ap- 
propriations Committee  this  year  re- 
vealed that  the  total  had  jumped  to  $1.22 
billion — double  the  original  estimates. 
According  to  the  1962  NASA  schedule 
for  Gemini,  the  "two-man  flight  should 
begin  during  the  1963-64  period." 

Mr.  President,  1963  has  come  and  gone 
and  we  are  approaching  the  three- 
quarter  mark  in  1964.  The  first  manned 
flight  is  now  scheduled  for  the  end  of 
this  year  and  some  observers  believe  that 
it  will  be  early  1965  before  it  takes  place. 
Senators  should  keep  in  mind  that  NASA 
has  told  Congress  that  5,000  man-hours 
of  space  flight  experience  will  be  re- 
quired before  a  lunar  landing  will  be 
attempted.    Thus  far  we  have  a  total  of 
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only  54  flight-hours;    1   percent  of  the 
flight  goal  NASA  has  set  for  itself. 

All  Americans  have  taken  great  pride 
in  the  accomplishment  of  our  astronauts 
in  Project  Mercury.  Without  any  doubt 
Project  Gemini  will  also  be  a  significant 
milestone  in  mans  exploration  of  space. 
But  the  experience  with  these  two  major 
programjs  must  be  used  in  determining 
the  degree  of  reliance  that  can  be  placed 
on  the  assurances  Congress  has  received 
as  to  the  cost  estimates  and  the  timetable 
for  the  lunar  landing  project.  Even  by 
giving  NASA  the  benefit  of  every  reason- 
able doubt  the  cards  are  very  much 
stacked  against  either  goal  being  met 

The  success  of  the  seventh  Ranger  mis- 
sion was  a  triiunph  for  our  space  scien- 
tists and  engineers  It  was  a  historic 
occasion  and  I  congratulate  all  who 
played  a  part  in  the  achievement.  Mans 
knowledge  of  the  moon  was  increased 
immeasurably  by  the  pictures  transmit- 
ted by  Ranger's  cameras  However, 
Senators  must  not  allow  this  successful 
mission  to  become  their  frame  of  refer- 
ence for  judging  the  probabilities  for 
achieving  the  cost  and  timetable  goals 
for  the  entire  lunar  landing  program. 
Ranger  is  only  one  relatively  small  as- 
pect of  the  program.  But  our  experi- 
ence with  Ranger  should  be  of  value  in 
weighing  the  decision  facing  the  Con- 
gress in  funding  Apollo.  Distressing 
failures  rather  than  resounding  suc- 
cesses have  been  the  rule  until  last 
FYiday  in  the  Ranger  program.  As  the 
June  16,  1964.  report  of  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Science  and  Astronautics, 
which  investigated  the  project,  stated: 

The  first  step  in  the  exploration  of  the 
moon  Is  Project  Ranger 

In  spit€  of  the  achievements  of  Ranger 
7  it  has  been  a  very  unsteady  step — 
fraught  with  considerable  disappoint- 
ments. The  first  Ranger  probe  was  fired 
on  August  26.  1961.  On  February  2,  1964, 
Ranger  6  crashed  on  the  moon  after  fail- 
ing to  transmit  photographs — making  a 
total  of  six  failures  out  of  six  shots,  add- 
ing up  to  a  cost  of  some  $260  million  for 
the  project.  Several  sentences  in  the 
House  Committees  study  report  on  the 
Ranger  program  illustrate  quite  well  the 
difflculties  inherent  in  pursuing  the  space 
program  on  a  crash  basis.    I  quote: 

Esaentlal  as  the  instrumented  exploration 
of  the  moon  may  be  to  the  Apollo  mission, 
NASA  officials  readily  admit  that  the  timing 
of  the  three  projects  which  make  up  the 
unmanned  program  i  Ranger.  Surveyor,  and 
Lunar  Orblter)  Is  less  than  optimum,  much 
of  the  work  being  done  concurrently  with 
the  manned  program  Design  of  the  Apollo 
system  is  well  underway  including  the  most 
critical  part,  the  Lunar  Excursion  Module 
Should  the  surface  of  the  moon  turn  out  to 
be  something  substantially  different  from 
what  It  Is  now  conceived  to  be.  costly  rede- 
sign of  the  LEM  might  be  required. 

Information  disclosed  by  Ranger  7  s 
remarkable  photographs  apparently 
proved  that  dust  conditions  are  not  as 
dangerous  as  some  scientists  feared  but 
that  the  surface  generally  presents  for- 
midable physical  hazards  not  expected 
by  others.  Even  though  the  photographs 
are  useful  In  proceeding  with  develop- 
ment of  the  Lunar  Excursion  Module 
much  additional  information  is  required 


it    can    be    determined    that    a     the  Nation's  security  or  the  welfare 
i  landing  is  possible  any  of  our  citizens  would  suffer  as  a  r* 

suit  of  reducing  the  funds  for  Apollo    a 
persuasive  case  can  be  made  that  the 


before 
manned 

Mr.  Homer  Newell.  Director  of  Space 
Sciences  for  NASA,  was  quoted  in   the 

Washington  Post  as  .sayinu  in  comment  prospects  for  passage  of  programs  to  im 

on  the  results  of  Ranger  prove  the  habltability  of  this  planet  ma' 

Well  have  to  wait  for  Surveyor,  a  soft-  very  well  be  improved  if  we  abandon  the 

landlni?  JPL  spacecraft  now  being  developed  forced  pace  of  the  1970  goal  and  pursup 

by  Hughes  Aircraft  to  deK-rmine  whether  the  the  program  in  a  more  orderly  manner 

lunar    surface    Is    hard    enough    to    permit    a  i     ask     Unanimous     COn.sent'    tO    haL 

manned  landing  printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point Tr! 

We  are  learning— but  we  are  already  tides  from  the  Saturday  Evening  Pogi 

•several    years    behind    schedule    in    the  and  the  Reader's  Digest  concerning  the 

learning  process.    The  danger  now  is  not  space  program,  and  an  editorial  from  the 

in  going  too  slow  but  in  going  too  fast  August  2  issue  of  the  New  York  Times, 

and  makint;  .-serious  and  co.stly  mistakes  There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 

in   tryinti   to  makr   up  lust  time  m   the  v^'^^e  ordend  to  be  printed  in  the  Record 

as  follows: 
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schedule. 

NASA  IS  now  in  a  position  where  the 
first  step  leading  to  a  mann»'d  lunar 
landing  ha.s  failed  six  out  of  seven 
times;  the  Atlas-Centaur  missile  to 
launch  Surveyor,  the  second  stage  in- 
formation gathering  vehicle,  failed  re- 
cently m  iLs  third  attempt,  and  the 
Lunar  Excursion  Module,  the  design  of 
which  IS  dependent  on  the  information 
to  be  gathered  by  the  uiunanned  tlmhts 
IS  already  under  con.struction— before  we 
know  that  the  moon's  surface  will  sup- 
port a  manned  vehicle  Surely  the  pros- 
pects for  succes.s  of  Apollo  within  the 
allotted  timetable  and  cost  estimates  are 
somewhat  remote  if  past  experience 
with  these  essential  preliminary  pro- 
grams IS  a  reliable  KUide,  The  facts  are 
that  under  favorable  circumstances 
NASA  has  not  met  time  and  cost  sched- 
ules on  the  projects  which  make  up  the 
early  pha.ses  of  the  lunar  program. 
There  is  far  le.ss  likelihood  of  attaining 
either  the  $20  billion  or  the  1969  goal 
for  the  manned  landing  at  this  rate. 

In  summary,  NASA  officials  have  told 
the  Conyre.ss  that  they  have  a  "fighting 
chance"  to  put  a  man  on  the  moon  by 
1970  if  provided  with  the  funds  re- 
quested by  the  President,  including  the 
$141  million  supplemental  request.  I 
was  advised  that  the  lunar  landing  would 
be  delayed  6  months  if  this  supple- 
mental was  not  approved.  The  Con- 
gress IS  not  going  to  approve  this  amount 
becau.se  the  Senate  Committee  cut  it  In 
half  and,  due  to  the  parliamentary  sit- 
uation, the  amount  cannot  be  increased 
in  conference.  Neither  Project  Mercury 
nor  Project  Gemini  have  met  time  or 
cost  schedules,  leaving  little  room  to  hope 
that  the  infinm'ly  more  complex  Project 
Apollo  will  stay  within  the  official  $20 
billion  estimate  and  fulfill  its  objective 
by  1970 — even  if  circum.stances  were  rea- 
sonably favorable  What  is  past  is  pro- 
log," and  the  history  of  major  NASA 
projects  furnishes  little  justification  for 
optimism  on  meeting  the  time  and  cost 
goals  for  Project  Apollo  Dick  Tracy 
and  Diet  Smith  may  be  able  to  make  a 
moon  landmtr  via  the  comic  panes  with 
ease,  but  actual  ci^iditions  present  more 
complex  problems. 

In  closing,  I  emphasize  atiain  that  I 
am  not  opposed  to  the  lunar  landing  pro- 
gram. I  question  only  the  pace  of  the 
program  Is  it  more  important  for  us 
to  make  a  more  adequate  attack  on  .some 
of  the  grave  deficiencies  of  our  scx'iety 
or  put  a  man  on  the  moon  by  1970'  I 
have  heard  nothing  which  indicates  that 


I  From  the  Saturday  Evening  Post    Sept   U 
19(53] 

.^RE  We  Wasting  Billions  in  Space'' 
(  By  .Stuart  H    Loory  I 

Even  the  midsummer  Ice  floes  in  Hudson 
Bay  lost  their  glare  for  those  few  momenu 
of  total  eclipse  last  July  20  when  an  Aerobee 
Sounding  rocket  skittered  up  and  away  from 
Fort  Churchill.  Canada  Its  purpose  wag  to 
measure  quick  changes  In  the  upper  at- 
mosphere But  after  2  seconds  of  flight,  the 
rocket's  b<x)8ter  blew  up  in  glittering  bit*  of 
debris — all  the  more  noticeable  because  of 
the  dull.  unw<jrldly  eclipse  ll^jht 

It  was  disappointment  for  Dr.  William  G. 
Piistle  of  Johns  Hopkins  University,  whoee 
experiment  had  come  to  naught  For  the 
American  taxpayers.  It  was  another  quarter 
of  a  million  dollars  lost  In  the  space  race. 
There  was,  however,  no  great  public  outcry. 
That  small  experiment  and  the  money  lii- 
V( lived  Just  was  not  worth  arguing  about 
these  days  when  scientists  build  $100  million 
Saturn  V  mimn  rockets  to  fly  once  and  then 
throw  away  as  casually  as  a  housewife  dis- 
cards a  used  paper  napkin 

The  Aerobee.  though,  should  not  have 
failed  Its  defect,  a  flaw  in  the  packing  of 
the  rubbery  8<j>lld  fuel,  could  have  been  dis- 
covered simply  by  X-rayIng  the  bix)ster  be- 
fore use 

Why  dldn  t   they  X-ray   this  one'' 
They  didn't   have  time,  '   said  Dr    Pastle 
This  was  a  crash  program" 

What's  true  at  the  ri>cket  research  range 
Mil  the  subarctic  tundra  Is  also  true  at  Cape 
Canaveral.  Fla  ;  Vandenberg  Air  Force  Baae. 
Calif  ,  Wall.ips  Island,  Va  ,  and  White  Sands, 
N  Mex  Much  of  the  space  eflort  is  a  "craah 
program,"  a  breakneck  race  to  explore  and 
exploit  the  new  medium  stretching  eternally 
away  from  our  planet 

Big.  blaring,  burgeoning  In  a  hundred  di- 
rections, the  space  program  stands  accused 
t<xlay  as  a  monstrous  boondoggle—  a  circus 
Intended  Just  as  much  to  keep  American 
prestige  afloat  throughout  the  world  as  It 
Is  to  exploit  space  However,  gains  In  pres- 
tlKP  may  be  measured,  there  Is  widespread 
di>ubt  that  they  are  worth  the  cost.  A 
formid.ible  list  of  people  In  government,  in- 
dustry, education,  and  science  have  Indicted 
the  space  program  In  recent  months  as  a 
woefiU  waste  of  taxpayers'  money — and  of 
the  Nation's  most  Important  resource,  its 
skilled  manpower 

Former  President  Elsenhower  called  the 
pruject  to  land  men  on  the  moon  a  "stunt." 
Dr  James  R  KlUlan.  Jr  ,  board  chairman 
<if  Ma.ssachusetts  Institute  of  Technology 
and  the  former  President's  first  science  ad- 
viser, said  the  proKram  may  drain  talent 
away  from  military  and  industrial  project* 
<jf  great  Importance  Senator  Joseph  S. 
Clark.  Democrat,  of  Pennsylvania  likens  the 
Soviet-American  competition  In  space  to  a 
hlgh-school  cross-country  race." 
Even  people  with  deep  professional  In- 
terest and  Involvement  in  space  exploration 


rrltical      Dr    Philip   Abelaon.  fat  space  contracts  for   their  home  States, 

have  ^"^^?^tr,T  of  the  prestigious  Science  Informed  criticism  may  be  "muted  '  even  on 

geophyslclst^  editor      ^^^^F^  ^  ^^^  National  university   campuses,   where   $50  million   in 

magazine  and  a               Administration,  told  annual  NASA  grants  can  play  hob  with  aca- 

Aeronaut  cs  arm     P           .-manned  space  ex-  demic  objectivity. 

the  senate  receniiy^>._^^^^^^^  ^^^^^^  ^^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^^^^  ^^^.j^  ^^^  jj    ^  ^^^  ^^_ 

tlon  has  demanded  more  and  more  from  its 
scientists,  It  has  delegated  more  and  more 
decisionmaking  authority  to  them.  Con- 
gressmen have  stood  In  awe  of  projects  in- 
volving buildings  as  tall  as  the  Washington 
Monument  and  half  again  as  large  as  the 
Pentagon.  When  a  scientist  says  he  needs 
a  6-foot  thick  window  to  watch  radioactive 
reactions,  the  lawmaker  cannot  say  no. 
Who  Is  to  gainsay  the  engineer  demanding 
special  barges,  barge  canals  and  tractors  to 
move  his  2,500-ton  rockets? 

The  lawmakers  must  become  familiar  with 
projects  bearing  such  names  as  OGO,  EGO, 
POGO,  and  OSO  (orbiting  observatories 
budgeted  this  year  at  $194.4  million);  Fire 
and  Advanced  Fire  (to  study  heating  of  ve- 
hicles coming  back  to  earth  from  the  moon 
and  planets  at  a  cost  of  $12  million);  Tiros 
and  Nimbus  (weather  forecasting  satellites 
costing  $63.7  million);  Kiwi,  Nerva,  Rilt, 
and  Rover  (various  phases  of  the  nuclear- 
rocket  program  costing  $96.7  million);  Cen- 
taur, Scout,  Delta,  and  Aerobee  (launch  ve- 
hicles costing  $127.7  million);  Mariner, 
Ranger,  and  Surveyor  (moon-  and  planet- 
probing  spaceships  priced  at  $282.6  million) ; 
and,  of  course,  Apollo  and  Gemini,  the  proj- 
ect names  for  the  largest  scientific  undertak- 
ing ever  mounted — man's  assault  on  the 
moon,  NASA  plans  to  spend  no  less  than 
$3.7  billion  on  that  project  this  year  alone. 
And  that  will  be  only  a  small  downpayment 
on  the  $20  to  $40  billion  the  project  will  ulti- 
mately cost. 

NASA  has  been  joined  by  the  Defense  De- 
partment, the  Atomic  Energy  Commission, 
the  Weather  Bureau,  and  the  National  Sci- 
ence Foundation  In  the  celestial  treasure 
hunt.  The  space  agency  itself  has  grown 
from  an  outfit  that  builds  and  launches 
rockets  into  one  that  supports  research  in 
diverse  fields  ranging  from  the  synthesis  of 
life  In  test  tubes  to  communications  be- 
tween man  and  other  animal  species.  It 
has  given  the  University  of  Manchester  in 
England  a  grant  to  study  the  moon's  surface 
from  a  station  in  Japan  and  it  has  given 
the  University  of  Colorado  money  to  study 
the  Impact  of  the  space  program  on  the  city 
of  Boulder.  NASA  finances  projects  only  dis- 
tantly related  to  space.  It  r.iade  a  $92,615 
grant  to  Mississippi  State  University  to  study 
how  agrarian  states  can  contribute  to  the 
space  program  and  a  grant  of  $400,000  to 
Columbia  University  for  a  study  of  how  to 
disseminate  space  news  to  the  public  and 
train  science  writers.  (The  latter  has  since 
been  canceled.) 

IS  THIS  TRIP  NECESSARY? 

Considering  the  vast,  confusing  array  of 
projects,  the  layman  can  only  ask  In  his 
small  voice,  "Is  this  trip  necessary?" 

It  Is  not  possible  to  point  to  any  program 
In  science  as  an  example  of  abject  waste. 
The  scientist  always  learns,  even  from  his 
failures.    Yet  the  cost  of  learning  can  come 
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^^'  '^!.'n'haVlimltied  scientific  value  and  has 
'ZTlccoTJTn  importance  which  Is  quite 
^  «Hst?c '•  Prof.  Polykarp  Kusch.  Nobel 
""?*Ve  in  physics,  told  the  same  commlt- 
iSthaT  "the  present  space  program  attempts 
tnn  much  too  fast." 

More  than   anvthlng    else,    critics   of   the 

"e  effort  attribute  Its  many  difficulties 
tfimdue  haste— to  the  "crash  program"  ap- 
nroach  that  leads  to  oversights,  dupllca- 
f.T.  and  Ill-advised  shortcuts  In  the  normal 
nrredures  of  scientific  research.  "Sclen- 
tiflr  exploration  cannot  be  frenzied  and 
""ickv  without  great  waste,"  says  Dr. 
Simon  Raino.  vice  chairman  of  Thompson- 
RMno-Wooldrldge.  Inc..  a  top  aerospace  con- 
nlcXoT  Doctor  Ramo  thinks  It  Is  "too 
earlV  to  determine  whether  NASA's  pro- 
eram  is  frenzied  and  panicky."  But  others 
are  convinced  it  is  high  time  to  start  find- 
ing out 

The  Governments  space  budget  has  grown 
from  $347  5  million  In  1958— the  first  year 
a'ter  the  Soviets  launched  Sputnik  I — to 
17  6  binion  during  the  coming  year.  It  Is 
e:\sy  to  forgot  the  magnitude  of  these  figures 
unless  you  equate  them  with  down-to-earth 
projects  The  $22  million  NASA  obligated 
last  ye.ir  to  build  a  control  center  In  Hous- 
ton was  more  than  the  U.S.  assessment  to 
the  United  Nations.  Local  school  boards 
could  have  built  and  equipped  10  high 
schools  with  the  money  NASA  used  to  buy  a 
sand  island  near  Cape  Canaveral  for  a  moon- 
port  -site  Just  the  quarter  of  a  million 
thrown  away  on  Doctor  Fastie's  little  rocket 
could  have  sent  at  least  a  dozen  scholars 
through  4  years  at  any  Ivy  League  college. 

Has  the  sp.ice  program  gone  out  of  con- 
trol'' If  so.  why?  And  If  the  Nation's 
spacemen  are  perpetrating  the  boldest  boon- 
doijgle  since  the  construction  of  the  pyra- 
mids, how  do  you  pull  In  the  reins? 

Senator  Clifford  P  Case,  Republican,  of 
New  Jersey,  expialns  Why  these  questions 
are  hard  to  answer.  "Like  everything  else 
that  grows  so  fast,  there  probably  Is  waste 
in  the  NASA  budget."  says  Case.  "Like  ev- 
ervthing  else  run  by  ambitious,  driving  men. 
there  will  be  duplication.  But  all  we  can 
do  is  fu.ss  about  it.  It  takes  engineers  and 
scientists  to  really  make  the  judgments.  We 
(Congress)  have  the  rather  unattractive  job 
of  proMding  the  forum.  The  terribly  trou- 
blesome thing  is  that  when  an  agency  has 
dough  like  this  to  throw  around,  the  criti- 
cism is  going  to  be  inevitably  muted." 

Neither  NASA  nor  the  Kennedy  adminis- 
tration has  tried  to  conceal  the  fact  that 
space  exploration  would  be  expensive. 
James  E  Webb,  the  robust  57-year-old  law- 
yer who  Is  NASA  Administrator,  Insists  that 
'  the  most  effective  way  of  spending  the 
money  is  worked  over  by  our  own  people  and 
then  by  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget."  subject 
to  important  influences"  from  outside  sci- 
entists and  congressional  committees. 
NASA's  Job.  he  says,  is  to  bring  together  peo 


pie  with  ail  kinds  of  diverse  Interests  and     high,   as   Illustrated   by  the   case  of  Project 

objectives  In  space  and  coordinate  things  In      Centaur. 

In  1958  General  Dynamics  Astronautics 
and  Pratt  &  Whitney  made  a  proposal  to  the 
Air  Force  to  build  a  rocket  burning  liquid 
hydrogen,  a  fuel  which  would  give  far  more 
energy  per  pound  than  anything  else  our 
rockets  burn.  The  Industrial  team  estimated 
It  could  fiy  the  first  vehicle  by  January  1961, 
and  then  fly  one  a  month  after  that  through 
June  1961,  to  make  the  rocket  operational. 
The  original  cost  for  all  six  shots  was  esti- 
mated at  $59  million. 

Troubles  plagued  the  program  throughout, 
however.  The  first  flight  did  not  take  place 
untU  May  8,  1962,  at  which  time  Centaur, 
now  a  NASA  project,  blew  up  after  less  than 
60  seconds  of  flight. 


a    balanced'  space  program. 

Yet  actual  control  of  the  program  Is  far 
more  difficult  than  It  might  sound.  Space 
contractors  have  a  way  of  overselling  their 
capabilities  in  order  to  get  contracts.  Sci- 
entists tend  to  oversell  their  pet  research 
projects  1  he  expanding  bureaucracy  of  the 
space  agency  Itself  creates  confusion  and  In- 
efficiencies Objective  evaluation  of  these 
teeming  activities,  as  Senator  Case  points 
out.  Is  muddled  by  the  technical  complex- 
ity—whlcli  makes  It  hard  for  laymen  to  sec- 
ond-guess the  scientists — and  by  the  quan- 
tities of  money  Involved.  In  Congress,  pork- 
barreling  legislators  may  overlook — and  even 
encourage — waste   as   long  as  they   can  get 


A  subsequent  congressional  Investigation 
showed  that  the  Centaur  slippage  played  a 
strong  part  In  forcing  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment to  "reorient"  Its  Advent  communica- 
tion satellite,  cutting  Its  size  drastically  and 
resulting  In  the  utter  waste  of  tens  of  mil- 
lions of  dollars.  (The  exact  figure  Is  classi- 
fied.) Similarly  Investigators  found  that 
NASA  had  wasted  $20  million  In  designs  for 
the  Surveyor  program,  which  had  to  be 
thrown  away  because  Centaur  could  not 
make  Its  projected  welghtllftlng  capability. 
It  also  wasted  $4  million  In  cutting  the 
weight  of  last  year's  Mariner  spaceship  that 
flew  to  Venus  ( on  a  different  rocket ) . 

The  investigators  found  both  NASA  and 
the  contractors  guilty  of  poor  management. 
They  said  General  Dynamics  allowed  funda- 
mental design  problems  to  go  undetected. 
General  Dynamics  explained  that  it  was  using 
a  smaller  margin  of  safety  than  NASA  felt 
desirable,  that  It  had  gambled  on  this  mar- 
gin and  lost  because.  In  one  case.  It  could  not 
weld  thin  sheets  of  metal  Into  a  bulkhead. 

Meanwhile  Pratt  &  'Whitney  ran  Into 
quality-control  problems  at  a  plant  It  had 
built  in  West  Palm  Beach,  Fla..  and  moved 
the  hydrogen-engine  assembly  line  back  to 
its  East  Hartford.  Conn.,  plant.  Since  the 
missed  operational  date.  NASA  has  spent 
$275  million  In  a  fundamental  redesign  of 
the   Centaur   rocket. 

Today  Centaur  is  2  years  behind  schedule; 
the  second  test  flight  still  has  not  taken 
place.  Ironically,  its  problems  Illustrate  the 
dangers  of  unseemly  haste.  The  contractors 
apparently  rushed  into  the  project  without 
adequately  assessing  their  own  capacity  to 
handle  it — and  NASA  went  along.  To  save 
time,  NASA  pushed  other  projects  dependent 
on  Centaur  concurrently  with  Centaur  itself. 
When  Centaur  failed  to  meet  expectations, 
the  "shortcut"  became  a  detour. 

The  Ranger  program  to  land  Instruments 
on  the  moon  Is  In  similar  shape.  As  far  back 
as  1958  the  United  States  tried  to  land  some- 
thing on  the  moon  in  a  keep-up-wlth-the- 
Soviets  drive.  The  Army,  Air  Force,  and  in- 
dustry ran  up  a  string  of  eight  failures  In 
eight  attempts  to  hit  or  come  close  to  the 
moon.  Then  NASA  entered  Ranger  In  the 
comi>etition  in  1961  and  1962  and  racked 
up  five  failures  In  five  attempts — though 
only  three  were  real  efforts  to  hit  the  moon 
and  get  Information  home. 

A  NASA  Investigation,  the  details  of  which 
were  never  released,  showed  that  bad  man- 
agement and  insufficient  quality  control  con- 
tributed to  the  Ranger  failures.  Dr.  Homer 
Newell,  head  of  NASA's  Office  of  Space  Sci- 
ences, hinted  that  poor  design,  sloppy  fabri- 
cation and  insufficient  testing  all  played  a 
role. 

Another  cause  of  Ranger's  failures  shows 
how  scientists,  in  their  haste,  sometimes 
work  at  cross-purposes. 

Each  Ranger  aimed  at  the  moon  was 
sterilized  to  make  certain  that  the  virgin 
satellite  was  not  contanainated  by  life  from 
earth  before  biologists  could  write  the  moon's 
own  natural  history.  But  NASA  found  that 
the  sterilization  process,  which  Involved 
heating,  artificially  aged  the  Rangers,  con- 
tributing to  their  failures. 

Now,  future  Rangers  will  not  be  sterilized 
(there  Is  probably  no  life  on  the  moon  any- 
way i.  Meanwhile,  scientists  will  go  back  to 
the  laboratory  to  do  research  they  should  al- 
ready have  done  before  they  sterilize  any 
more  spacecraft. 

Whatever  the  problems,  the  designers  of 
the  landing  vehicles  that  will  take  men  to 
the  surface  of  the  moon  5  to  7  years  hence 
are  pondering  their  blueprints  without  the 
information  Ranger  was  to  have  provided  on 
the  density  and  regularity  of  the  moon's 
surface.  Scientists  have  nothing  to  show  for 
the  quarter  of  a  billion  Ranger  has  cost  so 
far. 

The  problems  of  Ranger  and  Centaur 
could  have  been  avoided  If  technology  were 
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not  b«lng  puahed  to  the  limit,  and  If  sclen- 
tUts  and  engineers  were  paying  more  atten- 
tion to  tlme-coDflumlng  details  Just  as  the 
lack  of  ao  X-r«y  cost  Dr  F&stie  his  once- 
In-a-Ufetlme  chance  to  probe  the  upper  at- 
mosphere diuing  an  eclipse,  a  bumble  by 
a  computer  programer  cost  the  American 
taxpayers  930  million  last  year  One  scien- 
tist made  a  mlatake  in  supplying;  an  Atlac 
rocket  with  a  set  of  automatic  steering  in- 
structions. In  effect,  he  left  d  punc:uatlon 
mark  out  of  a  sentence  and  as  a  result  a 
Mariner  bound  for  Venus  roared  otT  course 
and  had  to  be  destroyed  Additional  check- 
ing of  that  work  by  other  men  would  have 
t;aught  that  mistake 

Project  Mercury,  our  pioneering  man-in- 
space  effort.  Is  an  example  of  waste  en- 
gendered by  pushing  technology  beyond  its 
limits.  For  example,  designers  found  they 
could  not  load  enough  oxygen  into  rhe 
cramped  capsule  with  conventional  o.xygen 
bottles,  so  they  had  to  design  smaller  bottles 
and  then  devise  new  welding  techniques  to 
make  them  withstand  high  pressures  That's 
one  of  the  reasons  Mercury  ran  twice  Its 
original  coat  of  $200  million  and  took  twice 
the  estimated  time  to  get  a  man  into  orbit 

But  more  Importantly,  the  men  running 
Mercury  paid  attention  to  all  the  details 
and  solved  every  last  foreseen  difficulty  be- 
fore committing  any  astronauts  to  space 
flight.  That's  why  each  of  the  flights  has 
been  a  success. 

The  Gemini  program  to  place  two  men  into 
orbit  in  a  single  spaceship  and  teach  them 
how  to  rendezvous  with  another  spaceship 
could  be  another  Ranger  or  Centaur  in  the 
naaklng.  Representative  J.kmes  G  Ptlton. 
Republican,  of  Pennsylvania,  studious  mem- 
ber of  the  House  Committee  on  Space  and 
Astronautics,  and  one  'if  the  biggest  boosters 
of  the  space  program  does  not  look  kindly 
on  Gemini's  progress  If  you  really  want 
an  example  of  waste.  It's  Gemini."  FtrLxoN 
says. 

The  Oemlnl  spacecraft  today — a  year  be- 
hind schedule — bears  virtually  no  relation- 
ship to  the  original  proposal  by  the  Mc- 
Donnell Aircraft  Corp  While  McDonnell  was 
selected  on  the  basis  of  its  experience  with 
the  Mercury  project,  many  critics  feel  that 
NASA  may  have  moved  trxi  precipitously 
"They  should  have  had  competitive  bidding 
for  that  contract  and  then  they  might  have 
gotten  some  better  designs."  say  Representa- 
tive Pulton. 

During  the  last  half  of  1962  NASA  awarded 
contracts  totaling  $826  million  to  Industry 
and  only  $42  million-  about  5  percent — 
worth  of  these  were  advertised  f  r  open  bid- 
ding. Another  $424  million  51  percent — 
were  awarded  after  r.egoruition  with  one 
company  selected  from  a  sm.ill  group  invited 
to  bid.  The  rest  were  awnrded  to  companies 
without  any  competition  whatsoever 

Besides  preaeuring  N.AS.'V  to  make  more  use 
of  competitive  enterprise  which  could  pro- 
duce lower  prices  a-s  well  as  better  designs — 
Congress  could  also  tighten  up  .i  budget  loop- 
hole. Kver  since  It  wis  formed  in  1958. 
NASA  has  had  the  authority  to  "reprogriim  ' 
huge  amounts  of  money  fmm  bi'dget  Items 
already  approved  by  Congrps.s  to  others  that 
Congress  knows  nothing  about  until  after 
NASA  has  taken  action 

The  agency  claims  it  submits  an  austere 
budget,  considered  down  to  the  last  nickel 
Yet  it  has  reprogramed  tens  of  millions  of 
dollars  this  year  from  one  line  in  the  5-vol- 
ume,  14-pound  budget  to  another  Consider 
the  complicated  building  with  the  imposing 
name  "Integrated  Mission  Control  Center" 
now  under  construction  at  N.\S.^'8  Manned 
Spacecraft  Center  near  the  mosquito-infested 
bayous  between  Houston  and  Galveston 

This  is  the  building  from  which  the  flights 
to  the  moon  will  be  directed  in  the  same 
way  the  Mercury  flights  were  directed  from 
the  control  center  at  Cape  Canaveral  Last 
year  NASA  told  Congress  it  planned  to  reftir- 


blah  the  Mercury  center  to  handle  Oemlnl 
flights  while  building  the  .\pollo  center  in 
Houston  at  a  more  lei.surely  pace  Congress 
provided  $8  million  for  preliminary  work  on 
the  .Apollo  cer;ter  But  then  N.\.S.\  chinged 
its  mind,  decided  Ui  move  the  controllers  out 
of  Cape  Canaveral  and  to  build  a  single  Gem- 
ml-Apollo  control  center  in  Hou.ston 

Instead  of  asking  congressional  approval 
for  this  major  change  in  plans.  NASA  st  raped 
together  $21  956,700  from  other  parts  of  the 
budget  to  pay  for  construction  of  the  building 
and  over  half  the  equipment  This  year  the 
agency  presented  Congres.s  with  the  fait  ac- 
compli and  asked  for  an  additional  *8, 409.000 
to  buy  final  odds  and  ends  of  equipment 

As  the  operational  programs  soar  in  cost, 
administrative  expenses  do  not  stand  still. 
The  budget  for  operating  NASA  headqu.irters 
m  Washington  will  Jump  from  $48  2  million 
this  year  to  $65  5  million  next  year  Much 
of  this  increase  covers  the  salaries  of  a  grow- 
ing layer  of  executives  and  administrators 
whose  number  has  Increased  from  1,300  in 
1962  to  2.300  proposed  for  this  year 

In  its  zeal  to  hire  experts.  NASA  eng.iged, 
among  others,  an  N'VU  professor  to  advise 
It  on  how  to  better  relationships  with  the 
universities  But  Dr  George  P  Simpson. 
an  administrator  who  was  already  looking 
Into  agency-univer.'^lty  relationships,  did  not 
know  of  the  professor  working  downstairs 
until  a  reporter  called  It  to  his  attention 
NASA  hiis  even  had  to  rtish  to  miniaturize 
Its  rediape  to  make  room  for  it  The  budget 
for  microfilming  of  recijrds  h.ts  increased 
from  $1,640  to  $158,000  in  2  years 

Up  to  now.  Congressmen  have  tended  to 
play  sugar  daddies  to  the  space  agency,  no 
matter  what  Its  demands  But  this  year  the 
House  Committee  on  Sciences  and  Astronau- 
tics carefully  sliced  8  percent  from  N.ASA's 
$5  7  billion  budget  request  The  committee 
listened  as  NASA  paraded  Its  key  executives 
into  the  hearing  rcxjui  Each  witness  was 
primed  with  a  written  statement  and  sup- 
ported by  colorful  charts,  models,  slides,  and 
films  The  committeemen  posed  searching 
questions  and  then  started  picking  away  at 
the  five  yellow  volumes 

LAYMEN   CAN   ARCUE  TOO 

"Even  though  were  laymen,  maybe  we  can 
understand  as  much  .ts  they  do,  "  said  Repre- 
sentative Oliv  E  (Tiger)  Teacut.  Democrat, 
of  Texas,  who  heads  the  Manned-Spaceflight 
Subcommittee  "The  budget  started  over 
18  months  ago.  It's  Just  an  educated  guess 
Whoever  made  It  up  wasn't  going  to  get 
caught  on  the  short  side" 

After  5  years  of  watching  NASA  change 
its  mind  on  various  projects.  Tiger  Te-^glt: 
and  his  coUevtgues  decided  they  wrulrl  ar^ue 
the  Issues  the  same  way  they  argue  foreign 
aid  farm  policy,  and  the  disposition  of  rivers 
and  harbors  funds  They  felt  confident 
enough  to  cut  $^59  million  from  the  $;i  7  bil- 
lion manned-spaceflight  item  alone  Includ- 
iMfcT  $120  million  from  Project  .Apollo 

Representative  Joseph  E  Karth.  Democrat. 
.f  Minnesota,  took  a  candid  li>«)k  at  the  space 
pr'jgram  after  helping  make  the  cuts  "If 
Miere  Is  waste,  wjme  of  the  fault  lies  In  Con- 
kfress.  he  said  "After  the  Sniets  shot 
.Sputnik  I,  there  was  a  very  extreme  desire 
to  get  into  space  At  first  we  felt  NAS.A 
wasa't  going  fast  ent^ugh  We  forgot  they 
hadn't  time  to  cure — like  a  go<xl  cheese  We 
forgot  they  needed  time  to  develop  a  gCKKl 
organizational  setup 

But  now  we  are  no  longer  overawed  by 
the  sensationalism  of  the  overall  space  pro- 
gram We  are  now  much  better  able  to  eval- 
uate each  cjf  the  programs  on  a  line-by-line 
basis  This  year  we  have  removed  things 
we  feel  are  nonessential   ' 

■When  Jim  Webb,  long  a  favorite  of  Vice 
President  Lyndon  Johnson,  saw  that  the 
House  committeemen  really  were  serious 
about  their  go-slow  commands,  he  t<«>k  his 
cise  to  Johns»'n  s  territory  on  the  other  side 


of  Capitol  Hill— to  the  Senate  Aemnautlcsl 
and  Space  Sciences  Committee.  After  a  brl«4 
effort  U)  get  Webb  to  suggest  cuts  in  his  own 
budget,  the  Senators  settled  lru<j  a  disciu. 
sion  of  the  pork-barrel  features  and  forgot 
the  high-flown  national  grvals.  Senator  Spm- 
SARD  L  Holland.  Democrat,  of  Florida,  irked 
by  the  $21  million  'repn>gramed  '  into  T«aj 
for  that  mission-control  center,  s[)ent  the 
better  part  of  a  morning  extracting  a  Une- 
by-line  explanation  of  precLsely  huw  the 
agency  planned  to  spend  $312,85o.uou  m  Flor- 
ida. 

"I  want  a  clear  picture  of  what  you  plan 
U->  do  In  Florida  next  year."  he  demanded  of 
Webb  A  wag  at  the  press  table  penned  a 
quick  .sketch  of  a  biirrel-shiipcd  satellite  cir- 
cling the  earth  and  labeled  Orbiting  Pork 
Barrel    " 

But  the  ceiminitteemt-n  pu.shed  ahead  una- 
bashed. Senator  Kinnith  B  Ke.\tinc.  Re- 
publican, of  New  York,  for  ex.iniplc  made  a 
"formal  requ«'st  iur  what  you  plan  in  New 
York" 

p. )rk-barreling  became  intimately  associ- 
ated  with  NA.s.\  operations  back  in  IMi 
when  the  agency  picked  Housttin  as  the  site 
of  the  Manned  Sj  aceiraf  t  Center  Repre- 
sentative Albert  Tho.ma.s,  of  Hou.ston.  chair- 
man of  the  House  .Appropriations  Subcom- 
mittee that  considers  N.-'.SA  s  budget,  re- 
portedly let  it  be  known  that  the  center 
must  be  situated  where  it  would  benefit  his 
Eighth  Congressional  District  or  NAS.A  would 
get  no  money  for  It 

This  year,  the  hi*;  pork-barrel  issue  was 
the  $56  million  electronics  research  center 
the  space  agency  wants  to  build  in  the  Bos- 
ton area  The  center  was  widely  viewed  as 
an  aid  to  the  Pre.sldent's  b.'uther.  Senator 
Edv^'ard  M  (Teuuyi  Kkn.n'edy.  m  redeeming 
his  campaign  promise  to  "do  more"  for 
Massachusetts. 

The  House  committee  took  60i)  p.iges  of 
testimony  on  this  and  gave  it  only  limited 
approval.  While  the  space  budget  debate 
dissolved  into  questions  of  spreading  the 
we.ilth.  Jim  Webb  worked  the  telephone  and 
the  halls  of  Senate  office  buildings  In  the 
end  he  succeeded  in  having  over  half  of  the 
House  cuts  restored 

Despit*'  the  leadership  of  the  Hovise  com- 
mittee, many  lawmakers  were  still  timid 
when  asked  to  Judge  big  science  Rep.-esent- 
ative  Katharine  St  George.  Republican,  of 
New  York,  allowed  that  none  but  'very  ad- 
vanced scientists"  could  understand  the 
budget,  which  Congressmen  must  accept  "on 
faith" 

Yet  the  fact  is  that  every  voter,  like  every 
legislator,  has  the  right  and  competence  to 
express  an  opinion  about  the  space  pro- 
gram— not  only  because  he  is  paying  for  It 
but  because  the  pace  of  the  program  is  di- 
rectly related  to  national  goals  In  1961, 
after  the  Soviets  had  placed  the  first  man  In 
orbit.  President  Kennedy  challenged  Russia 
to  a  race  to  the  moon  His  challenge  came 
after  a  small  group  of  men  in  Government 
de<'ided  that  such  a  race  wius  one  we  stood  a 
reasonably  gcKJd  chance  of  winning  and  one 
that  would  give  our  national  prestige  an  up- 
lift Caught  up  in  the  emotion  of  the  mo- 
ment, Congress  approved  the  idea  unani- 
mously, paying  little  attention  to  the  price 
tag 

Now  men  inside  and  eiutslde  Government 
are  having  second  thoughts,  and  these  may 
yet  be  translated  into  stiff  budget  cuts  In 
the  days  ahead  Repre.sentatlve  Thomas  M. 
Pellt,  Republican,  of  Washington,  a  member 
of  the  House  Committee  on  Science  and 
Astronautics,  took  the  fl(X)r  during  the  de- 
bate on  the  space  budget  and  cited  a  num- 
ber of  scientists  who  had  questioned  the 
value  of  the  mfMin  project 

Among  them  was  Dr  Polykarp  Ku.sch.  who 
measures  the  program  against  such  national 
needs  as  slum  clearance:  stopping  the  pollu- 
tion of  our  streams  and  atmosphere;  finding 
cures  and  preventatives  for  mental  and  phys- 


,.  dUeases,  and  searching  out  scientific 
"^^tPrTeTVn  our  own  planet.  Against  these 
^Te  finds  the  project  to  allow  two  men 
^^fhe  in  lunar  dust  somewhat  frivolous. 
*°NaS^  leaders  are  befuddled  by  such 
rritlcrsm      They   reply   that  the  money  dl- 

rtKl  from  space  would  not  necessarily  go 
Jntonew  housing  or  a  cure  for  schizophrenia. 
Thev  do  not  try  to  Justify  their  program 
nn  Durelv  scientiflc  grounds.  They  admit 
thev  are  running  a  race  for  space  supremacy 
nd  that  the  race  is  Intimately  bound  up  In 
mternational  politics.  ^  v.  ^^ 

"You  should  see  how  much  we  have  to 
vpeo  attuned  to  the  State  Department."  de- 
c\Irfs  one  NASA  official  He  says  that  Presi- 
dent K'nnedv  considers  NASA  part  of  a 
triumvirate  with  the  Pentagon  and  State 
which  in  .some  not-qulte-tanglble  way.  pro- 
tect* .security 

NASA  Chief  Jim  Webb  believes  John 
Gleilu's  flight  'made  the  Russians  change 
their  mind  about  Cuba,  because  we  took  on 
the  im.ipe  uf  a  'can  do'  nation."  The  Apollo 
project,  he  thinks,  will  not  only  help  mlli- 
tarv  missile  development  and  produce  a  lot 
of  scientific  information,  but  will  Impress 
the  "manv.  many  nations  around  the  world 
whn  are  s.i  weak  they  can't  afford  to  be  with 
anvone  but  a  winner  and  who  are  looking 
awfully  hard  to  find  a  winner." 

Surveys  abroad  by  the  U.S.  Information 
Agency  reixirtedly  show  a  tremendous  in- 
terest In  the  .Amerlc.m  space  program.  Yet 
many  have  begun  to  question  the  propa- 
gand'.stlc  value,  feeling  the  world  is  getting 
a  little  bored  with  space  flights.  They  won- 
der, too,  whether  the  scientific  Information 
and  defense  byproducts  couldn't  be  pur- 
chased more  cheaply. 

Above  all,  they  do  not  accept  the  thesis 
that  the  answers  to  such  Important  policy 
questions  should  be  accepted  "on  faith." 
They  feel  the  .American  people  and  their 
lawmakers  should  make  the  decisions,  and 
should  decide  after  a  calm,  complete  debate, 
not  in  the  heat  of  the  moment  with  astro- 
nauts and  cosmonauts  whirling  overhead. 
That  kind  of  decision  has  never  really  been 
made, 

[From  Reader's  Digest,  July  1964] 

How  H^sTE  I.N'  Space  Makes  Waste 

(By  Joe  Alex  Morris) 

The  U  S.  space  program  has  two  faces. 
and^llke  the  moon  at  which  much  of  it  is 
aimed  one  face  is  familiar  to  everybody; 
the  other   Is   largely    unknown. 

The  widely  publicized  face  represents 
great  scientific  and  technological  achieve- 
ment, with  potential  benefits  of  vast  Im- 
portance to  our  future  welfare  and  security. 
With  the  successful  orbiting  of  almost  60 
scientific  and  milifary  payloads  In  1963  (com- 
pared with  17  for  the  Russlansl,  some  of 
this  ptUentlal  Is  beginning  to  be  realized. 

Unhappily,  the  space  program's  little- 
known  face  reflects  the  swiftest  mushroom- 
ing of  a  bureaucratic  empire  In  history,  with 
an  unprecedented  potential  for  waste,  blun- 
ders, mismanagement,  selfish  political  pres- 
sures and  outrageous  pork-barrel  grabs  of 
the  taxpayers'  dollars.  Some  of  this  deplor- 
able potential  has  been  realized,  and  a  great 
many  thoughtful  people,  both  In  and  out  of 
Government,  are  beginning  to  ask  some 
searching  questions  about  our  long-range 
space  spending. 

For  example:  Is  so  much  headlong  and  ex- 
travagant speed  In  our  nonmllltary  space 
effort  setting  a  disastrously  expensive  prec- 
edent for  future  Interplanetary  exploration? 
Win  we  find  that  the  possible  propaganda 
benefits  of  beating  the  Riisslans  to  the  moon 
are  not  worth  all  the  mistakes  and  con- 
fusion the  wasted  billions,  which  inevitably 
attend  a  high -pressure  program  of  this  mag- 
nitude'' Can  we  continue  such  a  costly  pace 
I  studies  now  are  being  made  for  a  poeslble 
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manned   flight   to   Mars   In    1973)    without 
courting  national  bankruptcy? 

In  the  almost  6  years  of  Its  existence,  the 
National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Adminis- 
tration (NASA)  has  spent  about  $12.6  bil- 
lion, six  times  the  cost  of  the  wartime  Man- 
hattan project,  which  produced  the  atomic 
bomb.  At  its  present  rate  of  expenditure — 
about  $5.3  billion  a  year — total  appropria- 
tions will  have  topped  $44  billion  by  the  time 
of  the  moon  launching.  If  It  comes,  In  1970. 
This  adds  up  to  about  $30  a  year  for  every 
man,  woman,  and  child  In  the  United  States. 

bigger  than  all  outdoors 
Everything  about  NASA's  program  is  so 
huge  that  It  almost  defies  comprehension. 
Whole  new  Industrial  complexes  have  sprung 
up  in  answer  to  Its  demands,  and  new  hous- 
ing facilities  for  its  people  spread  across  the 
landscape. 

Brevard  County  In  east-central  Florida, 
where  Cape  Kennedy  Is  located,  is  typical. 
Its  population  Jumped  from  23.652  in  1950  to 
153.000  In  1963,  and  Is  expected  to  climb  to 
at  least  250.000  by  1970.  Now  the  older  In- 
stallations on  Cape  Kennedy  are  inadequate 
for  the  enormous  Saturn  V  moon  vehicle 
which  will  stand  362  feet  high,  develop  a 
thrust  of  7,500,000  pounds  and  cost  $100  mil- 
lion apiece.  Consequently.  NASA  purchased 
a  new  88.000-acre  launching  site  on  nenrby 
Merrltt  Island  at  about  $200  an  acre.  Here 
it  is  constructing — for  an  estimated  $750 
million — a  complex  of  50  buildaigs  and  p.ids. 
17  miles  of  railroad,  a  four-lane  causeway,  a 
bank,  hospital,  police  and  fire  stations,  and  a 
heliport. 

The  key  item  In  this  installation  is  an  un- 
believable Vertical  Assembly  Building.  It 
will  cost  $100  million,  and  will  be  taller  than 
any  structure  south  of  the  Washington  Mon- 
ument, and  larger  in  cubic  volume  than  the 
Pentagon.  To  provide  a  solid  foundation  for 
the  building.  It  was  necessary  to  drive  over 
4,000  steel  pipes  160  feet  down  to  limerock. 
Total  cost  of  the  foundation:   $8  million. 

The  Florida  space  complex  is  only  one  of  a 
dozen  major  NASA  Installations  and  numer- 
ous secondary  facilities — such  as  the  Mar- 
shall Space  Flight  Center  in  Alabama,  the 
Ames  Research  Center  In  California,  the 
Michoud  plant  on  the  outskirts  of  New 
Orleans,  a  new  testing  area  in  Hancock 
County,  Miss,,  and  the  Manned  Spacecraft 
Center  at  Houston,  Nobody  can  estimate  ac- 
curately what  percentage  of  NASA's  huge 
expenditures — especially  those  for  research 
and  development — is  wasted.  Iia  anything 
as  new  as  space  exploration  there  are  bound 
to  be  some  errors  and  false  starts.  Yet  evi- 
dence is  mounting,  month  by  month,  that 
speed  and  the  bungling  which  it  breeds  have 
resulted  in  flagrant  and  needless  waste, 
miscalcxjlated   risks 

For  example,  a  mistake  in  specifying  the 
permissible  weight  of  the  Surveyor  space- 
craft designed  to  orbit  the  moon  made  It 
necessary  to  redesign  the  craft  completely, 
increasing  the  cost  by  $20  million. 

The  General  Accounting  Office  (GAO)  es- 
timated in  1963  that  bungling  by  NASA  and 
private  industry  cost  taxpayers  $100  million 
in  the  Atlas-Centaur  launch  vehicle  develop- 
ment program.  Management  of  this  project 
(since  reorganized)  was  described  as  "less 
than  adequate."  To  cite  only  one  error,  the 
first  Centaur  vehicle  blew  up  54  seconds 
after  its  launching  In  May  1962 — a  failure 
which  should  have  been  foreseen  and  avoided, 
a  board  of  inquiry  found,  because  data  avail- 
able 20  months  earlier  indicated  that  the 
Centaur's  weather  shield  was  not  designed  to 
withstand  the  pressure  It  would  meet. 

NASA's  1962  probe  of  the  planet  Venus 
was  officially  hailed  as  highly  successful. 
Take  a  look,  however,  at  the  history. 

In  1960  it  was  decided  to  launch  an  1,100- 
pound  Mariner  spacecraft  atop  an  Atlas- 
Centaur  booster  in  the  summer  of  1962,  to 


reach  Venus  when  the  planet  would  be  in  the 
most  favorable  position  in  relation  to  the 
Earth.  The  craft  would  carry  16  Instruments 
to  repKjrt  on  conditions  on  and  around  Venus. 
It  soon  became  apparent,  however,  that  the 
Atlas-Centaur  would  not  be  ready  in  time. 
The  target  date  could  have  been  delayed  19 
months  until  Venus  was  again  in  a  favorable 
position.  Instead,  NASA  had  the  Mariner 
redesigned — at  a  cost  of  $4  million. 

The  new  version,  weighing  only  447  pounds, 
was  launched  late  in  July  1962  atop  an  Atlas- 
Agena  B  rocket.  But  because  of  an  error 
in  the  programing  of  automatic  steering 
instructions,  the  rocket  went  haywire  and 
had  to  be  destroyed.  Cost:  $20  million. 
Then,  on  August  27,  Mariner  II  was  launched. 
It  subsequently  passed  within  21,000  miles 
of  Venus. 

This  in  itself  was  a  notable  technological 
achievement.  "But  it  was  more  of  a  stunt 
than  a  contribution  to  science,"  a  noted 
scientist  said  recently.  "When  the  size  of 
the  Mariner  was  reduced  by  more  than  half, 
8  of  the  16  scientific  instruments  aboard 
had  to  be  dumped.  As  a  result,  the  space- 
craft was  not  properly  equipped.  The  proj- 
ect added  virtually  nothing  to  our  knowl- 
edge of  the  planet.  The  NASA  people  were 
in  too  big  a  hurry," 

cart  before  the  horse 

Lax  management  may  have  been  a  major 
cause  of  waste  in  Project  Ranger.  This  proj- 
ect is  under  the  technical  direction  of  the 
Jet  Propulsion  Laboratory  at  Pasadena 
through  a  milllon-dollar-a-year  NASA  con- 
tract with  the  California  Institute  of  Tech- 
nology. In  the  Ranger  program,  which  so 
far  has  cost  some  $250  million,  there  have 
been  six  failures  In  six  attempts  to  make 
closeup  photographs  of  the  moon.  NASA 
officials  investigating  the  failures  reported 
that  the  laboratory  had  resisted  proposed 
changes  to  improve  reliability  of  the  space- 
craft, and  had  followed  a  "shoot  and  hope" 
policy  in  its  testing. 

Some  of  NASA's  major  problems  have 
arisen  from  the  fact  that  research  and  de- 
velopment have  been  conducted  concurrently 
instead  of  making  sure,  as  one  Congressman 
put  it,  that  "the  scientific  homework  is  com- 
pleted before  trying  to  build  something."  In 
other  words,  the  desire  for  speed  has  tended 
to  get  the  cart  before  the  horse. 

Consider  Project  Rover,  an  attempt  to  pro- 
duce a  nuclear-powered  rocket  for  deep  space 
travel — which  so  far  has  cost  NASA  and  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission  about  $450  mil- 
lion. In  the  hope  of  completing  the  project 
sometime  in  the  1970's,  work  had  been  pro- 
ceeding on  three  stages  of  development  sl-» 
multaneously:  testing  prototype  reactors  on 
the  ground,  design  and  construction  of  a 
nuclear  rocket  and  reactor-in-flight  tests. 
But  the  first  stage  of  ground  testing  last 
year  was  an  outstanding  failure,  largely  be- 
cause of  insufficient  research.  The  whole 
program  had  to  be  rearranged,  and  Rover's 
schedule  Is  now  highly  uncertain.  Nobody 
can  sav  accurately  how  much  of  the  original 
$450  million  was  wasted  by  the  attempted 
speedup. 

the  money  moon 

A  vivid  Inside  view  of  the  fantastic  and 
wasteful  costs  involved  in  any  vast  crash  pro- 
gram Is  provided  by  the  early  history  of  Proj- 
ect Apollo — the  attempt  to  place  men  on  the 
moon.  When  the  moon  trip  was  first  dis- 
cussed, NASA's  Administrator,  James  E. 
Webb,  and  his  top  assistants  ordered  a  de- 
tailed study  of  what  would  be  required  and 
what  it  would  cost.  They  found  that  thou- 
sands of  different  elements  were  needed,  from 
huge  launch  pads  to  space  suits  to  wear  on 
the  moon.  The  total  tab  was  about  $12.5 
billion. 

But  experience  told  them  they  didn't  yet 
have  the  correct  figure.  So  Webb  added  an 
"administrator's  markup"  of  about  80  per- 
cent.   That  brought  the  total  to  $20  billion. 
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which   PTMldent   Kennedy    then   announced 
bls  the  estimated  cost  or  Project  Apollo. 

The  record  demonstrates  however,  that 
NASA  coet  estimates- -even  after  arbitrary 
markup — suffer  from  ti  powerful  tendency 
toward  escalation.  Costs  of  Riven  projects 
often  double  or  triple  before  completion 
Project  Mercury  for  manned  orbit  of  the 
earth  began  as  a  $200-mllllnn  pri^ram  but 
ended  up  costing  almost  $400  mtlUon  Proj- 
ect Oeminl  to  put  two  men  in  orbit  was  first 
estimated  at  $000  million,  but  the  pros^ram 
has  expanded  rapidly  and  will  top  a  billion. 
The  Manned  Spacecraft  Center  In  Te.xas  rap- 
idly grew  from  an  original  $60  million  esti- 
mate to  a  $350  million  installation  Most 
experts  now  believe  that  the  price  tiig  for 
placing  men  on  the  moon  will  double  -that 
NASA  will  have  spent  some  $40  billion  on 
Apollo  by  1970. 

In  the  end  Project  Apollo  Itself  could  turn 
out  to  be  the  greatest  waste  Many  author- 
ities believe  It  la  highly  unlikely  that  man 
can  reach  the  moon  In  this  decade.  As  yet. 
we  haven't  even  been  able  t^  Lind  instru- 
ments to  determine  what  Is  on  the  surface  of 
the  moon.  Recent  discoveries  raise  a  ques- 
tion whether  the  danger  of  radiation  from 
solar  flares  may  be  far  greater  fur  m^wn  vnv- 
agers  than  previously  believed  And  there 
are  many  other  stubborn  problems  yet  to  be 
solved. 

Even  assuming  eventual  success,  enormous 
waste  was  built  Into  Project  Apollo  by  turn- 
ing It  for  propaganda  reasons  Into  a  crash 
program.  The  political  decision  to  put  men 
on  the  moon  by  1970  was  made  hurriedly — 
over  a  weekend."  one  NASA  scientist  re- 
marked caustically- -and  at  a  time  when  even 
the  ablest  scientists  couUl  not  foresee  the 
magnitude  of  the  task  The  decision  meant 
that,  instead  of  developing  space  capability 
step  by  step,  the  project  was  vastly  speeded 
up  to  keep  Apollo  on  schedule  at  any  cost 

COST- pt  us 

Further  waste  was  built  Into  our  space 
program  because,  in  the  past,  meist  NASA 
research-and-development  projects  have 
be^n  on  cost-plus-flxed-fee  contracts  The 
fee  or  profit  is  flxetl  In  idvance,  but  the 
contractor's  cost  are  paid  as  they  accrue  In 
some  cases,  of  course — especlallv  in  research 
and  development,  where  costs  may  be  un- 
knowable In  advance — this  system  Is  essen- 
tial But  its  defect  Is  that  contractors 
knowing  they  will  be  repaid  anyway  some- 
times grow  careless  about  how  much  they 
spend. 

Only  In  recent  months  has  NASA  begun 
to  exert  better  control  —through  Incentive 
Contracts — over  spending  of  contractors 
Since  some  of  the  splraling  costs  come  about 
beoause  NASA  changes  objectives  as  a  pro- 
gram progresses,  ainis  should  be  more  ac- 
curately determined  before  the  contracts  are 
let. 

WHO'S    RESPONSlBLE-> 

It  would  be  easy  but  unreasonable  to  place 
all  the  blame  for  waste  in  our  space  program 
on  NASA's  management  To  be  sure  the 
agency  has  demonstrated  an  uninhibited 
ability  to  spend  mf>ney.  but  It  also  has  been 
asked  to  perform  a  near  miracle  In  getting 
the  United  States  to  the  top  fast  In  space 
capability.  Haste,  as  usual,  hius  made  waste 
and  the  responsibility  rest,s  primarily  upon 
the  administration  and  Congres.s 

Administrator  Webb  Insists  that,  after 
several  reorganizations  during  the  past  2 
years,  the  agency  has  been  brought  under 
efficient  control  and  the  right  pe<;ple  have 
been  put  In  the  right  spots  '■  One  can  hope 
that  this  Is  true.  One  can  also  hope  that, 
as  we  move  to  other  projects  even  more 
daring  and  difficult.  Congress  will  remem- 
ber Webb's  statement  Our  space  program 
has  a  brake  as  well  as  a  throttle  We  can 
and  will  operate  on  whatever  money  Con- 
gress comes  up  with  ' 


Right  there,  of  course,  lies  the  crux  of 
the  problem  It  Is  not  easy  to  apply  the 
brake  The  States  and  conimunltles  that 
now  beneht  hugely  from  NAS.^  spending  also 
exert  powerful  pressure  to  keep  the  golden 
stream  of  dollars  flowing  while  the  States 
that  have  been  left  out  clamor  for  their 
sliare  This  leads  to  political  deals  and  to 
a  skyborne  pork  barrel,  which  already  has 
bec<jme  a  pxowerful  factor  In  economic  Uf'' 
here  on  earth 

IPYom    the    New    York    Times,    Aug     2.    1964 1 
iRirMPH   roR     Ranger   7 

Publication  of  the  first  sample  of  lunar 
pictures  taken  by  Ranger  7  confirms  with 
extraordinary  force  that  this  rocket's  flight 
hits  been  one  of  the  most  successful  and 
pr<:)ductlve  experiments  In  scientific  history 
The  exquisite  clarity  of  the  closeups  of  the 
moons  surface  transmitted  to  earth  assure 
tluit  this  event  will  be  recorded  as  the  real 
beginning  of  serious  human  exploration  of 
the  moon  from  the  neighborhood  of  that 
satellite. 

The  full  exploitation  and  analysis  of  new 
Information  will  take  several  years,  but  even 
the  hr-st  preliminary  study  has  cleared  up 
rnaj<  r  problems  and  dispelled  previous  ignor- 
ance on  important  matters  The  princlp.il 
conclusion,  of  course.  Is  that  much  of  the 
lunar  surface  Is  smc»th  enough  to  be  suit- 
able for  safe  landing  on  it  of  manned  vehi- 
cles Areas  of  extreme  roughness,  with 
numerous  medium-sized  and  small  craters 
previously  unknown,  have  also  been  found, 
alerting  Project  .^pollo  planners  to  the  Im- 
portance of  avoiding  such  reghms  The  fears 
reputable  scientists  had  expressed  earlier 
about  the  possibility  that  the  moon  was 
CDvered  with  a  thick  layer  of  dust.  In  which 
-.ehlcles  or  men  landing  there  might  be 
burled,  have  been  shown  to  be  baseless 

The  conception  behind  Ranger  7s  flight 
has  proved  sound,  and  there  Is  every  reason 
for  confidence  that  more  such  flights  will 
greatly  extend  man's  knowledge  of  lunar 
geography  and  topography  They  should  also 
help  answer  many  questions  <ibout  the  forces 
that  have  shaped  this  satellite  and  Its  weird 
surface.  Clearly,  enormous  amounts  of  in- 
formation about  the  moon  can  be  gathered 
by  unmanned  rockets,  like  Ranger  7.  carrying 
cameras  and  other  Instruments 

As  President  Johnson  indicated  yesterday, 
the  day  is  not  distant  when  It  will  be  pos- 
sible to  land  men  on  the  m(X)n  But  it  is 
now  plainer  than  ever  that  there  Is  no  great 
scientific  necessity  for  racing  to  achieve  this 
goal  and  thus  vastly  increasing  the  price  in 
money  and  human  peril  The  potentiality 
for  obtaining  so  much  more  Inform.itlon  rel- 
atively cheaply  from  unm.nnned  Instrument- 
carrying  rockets  strengthens  the  case  for 
abandoning  the  arbitrary  1970  deadline  for 
Project  Apollo  and  substituting  a  schedule 
permitting  orderly  prngresa  toward  a  manned 
voyage  to  the  mrion  without  hazards  or  costs 
dictated  only  by  the  desire  to  achieve  this  ob- 
jective under  m.iximum  draft 

Th-'  PRE.-^lIDING  OFFICFP^  n<.  tlir 
Senators  vield  bark  the  rfmair-.dfr  of 
their  time'' 

Mr  M.^GNUSON.  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time 

Mr.  PROXMIRE  I  yield  back  my 
time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Tlie 
que.stion  i.s  on  ayreein^  ti>  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  Senator  from  Wi.s- 
con.sin  'Mr.  Proxmire  ! 

Mr  PltOXMIRE  I  a.sk  for  the  yeas 
and  nays 

The  yea.s  and  nays  were  ordered 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  On  this 
question  the  yeas  and  nays  have  been 
ordered,  and  the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 


The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  CLARK  <  when  his  naine  wm 
called ' .  On  this  vote  I  have  a  pair  with 
the  Senator  from  New  Mexico  IMr.  As- 
DERSoNl.  If  he  were  present  and  votim 
he  would  vote  "nay."  If  I  were  permu- 
ted to  vote.  I  would  vote  '  yea  "  I  with! 
hold  my  vote. 

Mr  McGOVERN  '  when  his  name  waj 
called  I .  On  this  vote  I  have  a  pair  with 
the  Senator  from  Massachusetts  (Mr 
Kennedy!.  If  he  were  present  and  vot- 
ing' he  would  vote  "nay."  If  i  were  per- 
mitted  to  vote,  I  would  vote  "yea."  i 
withhold  my  vote. 

The  roUcall  was  concluded. 

Mr.  HLTclPHREY  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  Maryland  (Mr. 
Brewster!,  the  Senator  from  Arizona 
I  Mr  H.fYDEN  ] .  the  Senator  from  Georgia 
I  Mr.  Talmadce  ! .  and  the  Senator  from 
Tennessee  IMr.  Walters)  are  absent  on 
official  business. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
New  Mexico  i  Mr  Ander.son'  and  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  i  Mr  Ken- 
nedy 1  are  ab.sent  because  of  illness. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Nevada  IMr  Cannon)  and  the 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  IMr.  Edmond- 
SON  '  are  necessarily  absent, 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present  and 
vntirii;.  the  Senator  from  Maryland  Mr 
Brewster:,  the  Senator  from  Nevada 
IMr  Cannon),  the  Senator  from  Okla- 
homa IMr  EdmondsonI,  the  Senator 
from  Arizona  IMr.  Hayden),  and  the 
Senator  from  Georgia  IMr.  Talmadci] 
would  each  vote  "nay." 

Mr  KUCHEL  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Arizona  IMr.  Goldwater' 
IS  neces.sarily  absent. 

The  result  was  announced  —yeas  20, 
nays  69,  as  follows: 
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YEAS^20 

Bvifdlck 

Oruenlng 

Proxmire 

Byrd.  Va 

Lau.sche 

Robertson 

Church 

Mi:ir>r 

Sro't 

Cooper 

Mr.rse 

tiUnpsor. 

Cotton 

Nelsi.iii 

William?  Del 

Dougla.* 

Pell 

Young.  Oblo 

Fu;br:^'ht 

Prouty 

NAYS— 69 

Aiken 

HlU 

Monroney 

Allott 

Holland 

Morton 

Bartlett 

Hr\i.ska 

Moss 

Bayh 

Humphrey 

Mundt 

Beall 

Iiiouyp 

Muskle 

Bennett 

Jiickson 

Neuberger 

Bible 

JaMts 

PaMore 

Boggs 

Juhnsto:: 

Pearxon 

Byrd.  W   Va 

J  .rdan.  N  C 

Randolph 

Carlson 

Jordan. Idaho 

Rlblcoff 

Case 

Keallf.g 

Ru.'i.'^ell 

Curtis 

Ktichel 

Salinger 

Dlrksen 

long   Mo. 

Saltonstall 

Dodd 

Long,  I, a 

Smathers 

D<5mlnlck 

Magi.uson 

Smith 

E.i.st;a::d 

Matl^^fleUl 

Sparkman 

K::.T.der 

McCarthy 

Stennls 

Ervm 

McClellan 

Symington 

Four 

McOee 

Thurmond 

cio.'-e 

Mrli.tyre 

Tower 

Hart 

McNttinara 

Williams.  N  J 

Hartke 

MtK-hem 

Yar  borough 

Hlckeiiloope 

r       Metca.f 

Young   N  Dak 

NOT  VOTING— 

-11 

A:;drrson 

Mmondson 

McOovern 

Brewster 

c;o;dwat*'r 

Talmiidge 

Cannon 

Hayden 

Walters 

Clark 

Kennedy 

So    Mr 

Proxmires   amendment   wa 

rejected 

LEGISLATIVE  PROGRAM 
Mr    DIRKSEN.     Mr.    President,   will 
u    c:pnator  from  Washington  yield,  so 
Sat  I  mav  interrogate  the  distinguished 

^rMASNUSON.     I  yield. 

Mr   DIRKSEN.     I  should  like  to  ask 
, he  distinguished  majority  leader  what 

,a,ns  for  the  rest  of  the  day;  and  I 
'Sd  like  W  ask  the  distinguished 
Snator  from  Wisconsin  whether  he  con- 
templates asking  for  a  record  vote  on  his 
rtther  amendment. 

Mr  PROXMIRE.  I  expect  to  have  no 
further  record  votes  on  my  amendment. 

Mr  MANSFIELD.  It  would  be  the 
anticipation  of  the  leadership  at  the  con- 
dusion  of  the  consideration  of  the  pend- 
ine  bill  the  Senate  would  stand  ad- 
ourned  luitil  12  o'clock  noon  tomorrow. 
Based  upon  the  statement  of  the  dis- 
tinguished  St>nator  from  Wisconsin,  we 
may  be  able  to  consider  the  passage  of 
the  pending  bill  by  a  voice  vote. 

The  purpose  of  having  the  Senate  con- 
vene at  12  o'clock  noon  tomorrow  would 
be  to  give  certain  committees  a  chance  to 
met't  and  to  catch  up  with  proposed  leg- 
m'lation  thai  is  pending  before  them. 

I  would  hope— and  I  invite  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin,  if 
I  may  have  it— that  the  Senate  would  be 
able  to  proceed  to  the  consideration  of 
the  public  works  appropriation  bill  on 
Fridav>lpf  this  week. 

Mr"  ft^BERTSON.  Mr.  President.  I 
should  like  to  move  tomorrow  that  the 
Senate  concur  in  the  amendments  of  the 
House  to  the  SEC  bill.  The  House  ex- 
empted some  insurance  companies.  It  is 
more  important  to  pass  the  bill  than  to 
insi.st  on  our  bill. 

Also.  I  hope  the  majority  leader  will 
permit  the  senior  Senator  from  Virginia 
IMr.  Byrd)  to  call  up  a  little  bill  that 
will  enable  a  Baptist  church,  located  at 
a  historic  place  where  one  of  the  rela- 
tives of  Georpe  Washington  lived,  to  buy 
3  acres  of  land  at  full  market  value,  in 
order  that  some  of  the  military  personnel 
and  others  may  attend  services  there. 

Mr  MANSFIELD.  The  House  amend- 
ments to  the  SEC  bill  will  be  called  up 
tomorrow,  if  that  answer  will  satisfy  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Illinois,  the 
minority  leader. 

I  .should  like  to  ask  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Washington  (Mr.  Magnu- 
soN  1  to  yield  a  few  minutes  to  the  distin- 
guished senior  Senator  from  Virginia  for 
the  purpo.se  already  expounded  by  the 
distinguished  junior  Senator  from  Vir- 
ginia. 

Mr  DIRKSEN.  I  should  like  to  ask 
the  majority  leader  about  the  resolution 
with  respoct  to  the  unpleasantness  in 
.-southeast  Asia.  It  is  likely  to  be  reported 
by  the  committees  tomorrow. 

Mr  MANSFIELD.  If  it  is  reported,  it 
will  be  taken  up  tomorrow. 
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The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  <Mr. 
Bayh  in  the  chair  > .  Is  there  objection? 
The  Chair  hears  none,  and  it  is  so  or- 
dered. 

SALE  OF  PROPERTY  TO  WOODLAND 
BAPTIST  CHURCH,  FAIRFAX 
COUNTY.  VA. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  to  the  distinguished  senior  Senator 
from  Virginia  such  time  as  he  may  need. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  pend- 
ing business  be  temporarily  laid  aside 
and  that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the  con- 
sideration of  H.R.  11064. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  bill  (H.R.  11064 >  to  provide  for  the 
conveyance  of  certain  real  property  of 
the  United  States,  situated  in  the  State 
of  Virginia,  was  read  twice  by  its  title. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President. 
the  bill  provides  for  the  sale  of  property 
to  the  Woodland  Baptist  Church,  Fair- 
fax County.  Va.,  at  full  value  as  deter- 
mined by  the  Secretary  of  the  Army. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 

the  bill? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  <  H.R. 
11064)  was  considered,  ordered  to  a  third 
reading,  and  passed. 


COMMITTEE      MEETINGS      DURING 
SENATE  SESSION  TOMORROW 

Mr  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  Relations  and  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services  be  permitted 
to  meet  during  the  session  of  the  Senate 
tomorrow. 


INDEPENDENT  OFFICES  APPROPRI- 
ATIONS, 1965 
The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  iH.R.  11296)  making  appro- 
priations for  sundry  independent  execu- 
tive bureaus,  boards,  commissions,  cor- 
porations, agencies,  and  offices  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1965,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

Mr  PROXMIRE.    Mr.  President,  I  call 
up  my  amendment  No.  1169.   I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  reading  of  the 
amendment  be  dispensed  with  and  that 
the  amendment  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.    Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
The  amendment  is  as  follows : 
On  page  2,  line  22,  strike  out  '■$4,855,000" 
and  insert  "«4.285.000-. 

On  page  2.  line  23.  strike  out  "^eOCOOO    and 
Insert  "$250,000".  „^^., 

On  page  4,  line  2,  strike  out  "$950,000    and 
Insert    "$880,000".  „„„ 

On  page  4,  line  19.  strike  out  "$85,000,000 
and  insert  "$70,000,000".  „  „^„  „^., 

on  page  5,  line  7.  strike  out  "$69,200,000" 
and  insert  "$19,200,000". 

On  page  6,  lines  11-12,  strike  out     $9,250.- 
000"   and   Insert   "$8,500,000". 

On  page  6.  Une  23.  strike  out  "$10,775,000" 
and  insert  "$10,440,000". 

On  page  7,  line  9.  strike  out  "$86,124,000 
and  insert  "$79,000,000". 

On  page  8,  Une  1.  strike  out  "$22,187,000" 
and  insert  "$21,805,000". 

On  page  11,  line  5,  strike  out  "$277,000"  and 
Insert  "$270,000". 

On  page  12.  line  3.  strike  out  "sixteen"  and 
Insert  "twelve". 

On  page  12.  Une  4,  strike  out  "twelve"  and 
Insert  "eight". 

On  page  12,  line  5,  strike  out  "$544,100,000 
and  Insert  "$537,600,000". 

On  page  12,  line  9,  strike  out  "$6,344,000" 
and  Insert  "$6,000,000". 

On  page  12,  line  10,  strike  out  "406"  and 
insert  "396". 


On  page  12,  line  25,  strike  out  "$66,000,000" 
Insert  "$50,000,000". 

On  page  14,  line  9,  strike  out  "$42,000,000  ' 
and  Insert  "$21,000,000". 

On  page  14.  line  16.  strike  out  "$3,600,000' 
and   insert   "$3,530,000". 

On  page  15,  line  4,  strike  out  "$1,800,000" 
and  insert  "$1,620,000". 

On  page  16,  Une  19,  strike  out  "$16,460,000' 
and  insert  "$16,310,000". 

On  page  17,  lines  1-2,  strike  out  "$12,699.- 
000"  and  insert  "$12,180,000". 

On  page  17,  line  10,  strike  out  "$13,025,000' 
and  insert  "$12,725,000-. 

On  page  18,  Une  4,  strike  out  "$224,570,000' 
and  insert  "$213,800,000". 

On  page  19,  Une  23,  strike  out  "$161,247.- 
500"  and  insert  "$151,722,000". 

On  page  35,  line  7,  strike  out  "$52,420,000 
and  insert  "$48,920,000". 

On  page  35,  Une  22,  strike  out  "$15,155,000 
and  insert  "$14,955,000". 

On  page  36,  Une  11,  strike  out  "$5,765,000 
and  Insert  "$5,465,000".  , 

On  page  37,  Une  4,  strike  out  "$3,000,000 
and  insert  "$2,875,000". 

On  page  38,  Une  14,  strike  out  "$1,530,000" 
and  insert  "$1,505,000". 

On  page  39.  Une  14.  strike  out  "$21,840,000 
and  Insert  "$19,565,000". 

On  page  43.  line  9.  strike  out  "$15,925,000' 
and  insert  "$15,525,000".  .»„„^n/w^,. 

On  page  43,  Une  12,  strike  out  "$3,500,000 
and  Insert  "$3,250,000".  ,„  ,,^„ 

On  pat-e  44,  Une  21,  strike  out  "$50,000  . 
On  page  45,  line  23,  strike  out  "$16,084,000" 
andinsert"$15,484.000". 

On  page  46.  Une  7,  strike  out  "thirty-eight 
and  insert  "thirty-six". 

On  page  46,  Une  8,  strike  out  "$25,710,000 
and  insert  "$25,260,000". 

On  page  47,  Une  4,  strike  out  "$4,413,494,- 
000"  and  insert  "$4,313,594,000". 

On  page  51,  line  20,  strike  out  "$155,250,- 
000"  and  insert  "$155,000,000".  ,^  „^,. 

On  page  52,  line  8.  strike  out  "$14,500,000 

and  insert  "$14,200,000".  

On  page  52.  line  13,  strike  out  "$38,000,000 
of  which  $1,275,000"  and  insert  "$36,000,000 
of  which  $1,170,000". 

On  page  54,  Une  12,  strike  out  "$39,600,000" 
and  insert  "$34,600,000". 

On  page  55,  line  1,  strike  out  "$98,733,000" 
and  insert  "$91,233,000". 

On  page  65.  Une  22.  strike  out  "$10,375,000 
and  insert  "$9,000,000". 

On  page  66,  line  6,  strike  out  "$78,750,000 
and  insert  "$75,000,000". 

Mr  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  I  may  yield 
1  minute  to  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Connecticut,  without  losing  my 
right  to  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


SUPPORT    BY    SENATOR    DODD    OF 

PRESIDENT     JOHNSON'S     ACTION 

ON  VIETNAM 

Mr  DODD.  Mr.  President,  the  im- 
mediate retaliatory  action  ordered  by 
President  Johnson  against  the  North 
Vietnamese  gunboats  which  had  attacked 
our  destroyers  on  the  high  seas  and 
against  their  supporting  facilities  in 
North  Vietnam  will.  I  am  certain,  be 
approved  by  the  overwhelming  majority 
of  the  American  people  and  by  their 
Representatives  in  Congress. 

President  Johnson  has  made  it  clear 
that  our  response  was  limited,  that  we 
have  no  intention  of  spreading  the  con- 
flict but  that  our  Government  is  pre- 
pared to  take  whatever  measures  may  be 
necessary  in  order  to  defend  the  freedom 
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of  the  seas  and  the  freedom  of  southeast  offices  by  $293,899,050     Amendment  No.  FAA.    and    civil    defense— amount 

Asia.  1169  accomplishes  this  by  reducing  Sen-  $208,750,000.    more    than    two-thirri«    # 

I    beUeve    that    President    Johnson's  ate    Appropriation    Committee     recom-  the  total  amount  my  amendment  wr>  m 

prompt  and  decisive  action  is  a  blow  for  mendation.s    to    the    House    level.      The  save     Surely   these  funds  should  hi 

freedom  and  a  blow  for  peace.  Hoase  appropriaU-d  $8,091,698,000  for  in-  if  we  use  President  Johnson's  crS?*' 

The  Asian  Commumsts  for  many  years  defjendent   offices,   and   in   addition   the  of  .social  utility  in  evaluating  budeet 

now  have  been  assiduously  spreadini?  the  House  Appropriations  Committee  recom-  quests                                                        ^^' 

story  that  the  United  States  i^s  a  -paper  mended  an  expenditure  of  $5,200  million  Finally.  I  would  stress  a^ain  as  I  hav. 

tiger.       They  have  been  telling   people  for     our     .space     program,     which     was  .so  often  before,  that  to  increase  PedilJ 

in  southeast  Asia  that  all  of  the  admin-  knocked  out  by  a  point  of  order  on  the  expenditures  in  a  year  of  redurpd  t 

istratlon-s  actions  on  South  Vietnam  and  House  floor  becau.se  NASA  funds  had  not  ^^d  thus  to^ccentuat*  our  budget  de?' 

all  of  its  statements  reconfirming  our  yet  been  authorized     Tims,  in  the  nor-  ,cit   is  irresponsible     We  are  not  k 

commitment  to  the  freedom  of  the  area,  mal  course  of  events,  the  House  fl^'ure  ,„.'  faith  with 'the  American  taxDa^H" 

are  just  so  much  bluff  because  the  ad-  would  probably  have  been  $13,291,698.-  -phis  is  especially  so    when  no  sor i a  1  m 

ministration's  hands   would   be   tied   by  000      Thi.s   rrpiesents  n.   House  increase  are  attacked  by  the  increases              "^ 

the  forthcoming  election  campaign  over  fiscal   1964  of  $49,097,450  '    ytr    Prp«iH,.nr    j  a^\r  ,,r,a,Ci',>, 

Perhaps  they  really  believed  their  own  The   Senate   Appropriations   Commit-  serU  tha^a  tlble  exol  inS  t\?p  «m'°5' 

propaganda.    Perhaps  they  believed  that  tee  mcrease  over  the  House  n.nire  rep-  ment  iifg^elS  deta  1  be  urin^^^^^^ 

there   would    be    no    retahation    if    they  resent^s  a  whopping  $342,997,500  increase  JJ^^^J^J^"  Ki^^at^r  ^^^^^ail  ^^  P"'HPd  in  the 

staged  this  attack  on  American  vessels  over   fiscal   1964      Thu.s,  the  Senate  in-         -ru^^l.  K.i..„ ^k*^  »i 

on  the  high  seas.  65  miles  distant  from  crease    over    last    vear    is    almost   seven  ^''*^'T   ^' '?*^   ""   ob  ection,   the  table 

their     own     coastline        Perhaps     they  times  as  threat  as  t'he  House  increase  '"'^J  'l\^'^[':'^  ^^  ^"^  ^'"'^'^^^  '"  ^^^  ^^co«°. 

planned  to  further  humiliate  us  in  this  Mr  President,  in  January  of  this  year.  ^^  iO"ows. 

way.  and  thus  prove  to  their  own  people  President  Lyndon  Johnson  pU'dL-fd  a    re-  Amendments    to    Independent   Ofticbb 

and  to  the  other  peoples  of  Asia  that  the  duction    in    Federal    expenditures    and  ahpr.ipri.atmns   Bill 

United  States  is  indeed  no  more  than  a  Federal  emnlovment  "    He  then  went  on  amendment  to  knock  total  down  to 

"paper  tiger."     This,  a-s  l  see  it.  is  the  to   .say     by   curtailiiiL-   Ir.ss   urteiit    pro-  "°''^^  fictre 

only     plausible    explanation     for     what  «rams   *    •    •     I  am  able  to  recommend  The  House  appropriated  $8,09 1, 698,000    in 

LTi?  r'Sfwts.r"'"'"  '"  ""  '"  ^"^""^^  '"  this  reduced  bud.et  the  most  Federal  '^'^^^J:  ^^^l^^^^^Z .T^^^n^X 

act  of  recklessness.  support    in    hi.st^)ry    for    education,    for  ^.^^^^  which  w..s  kn-.cked  ,.ut  on  a  point  o 

President     Johnson  s     decisive     action  health,    for    retrainin«    the    unemployed.  ,,rder  becau.^e  these  funds  had  not  yet  been 

and   the   immediate  support   it   has  re-  and  for  helping  the  economically  and  the  ;iuihonzed     Thus,  in  the  normiii  curse  of 

cetved    from    leaders    of    both    political  physically  handicapped,"     But  does  the  events,  the  House  ngure  wi)uid  probably  have 

parties  should  suffice    to    persuade    the  independent     ofSces     increase     recom-  been  «i3,29i,698,ooo; 

North    Vietnamese    Cf>mmun!st    leaders  mended    by    the   Senate   Appropriations     n.iuse  figure.     ._. $8. 09i,  698  coo 

and   their  masters   in   Peiping  that  the  Committee   mean   an   increase   in   those  House    recommendation    for 

differences  which  separate  Republicans  areas  of  social  concern  the  President  re-         NASA, 5.200.000,000 

and  Democrats  and  the  current  dome.stic  ferred  to  in  his  budtret  me.ssatie?     Does ■ 

emphasis  on  campaign  politics  do  not  in  it  mean  an  increar.e  in  education,  health.               House  total 13,291.698.000 

any  way  affect  the  essential  unity  of  our  retraining  of  the  unemployed,  for  help-  The  Senate  committee  recommended  113.- 

Nation.  nor  do  they  reduce  the  ability  of  ing     the    economically    and     physically  585.397.050.  an  increase  of  $293,899,050  over 

the  administration  to  respond  to  open  handicapped?     The   answer  must  be  a  the  House  total: 

Cornmunist  aggression  resounding  "No."  senate   recommendation...  $13.  585  597  050 

The  President's  action  has,  in  short.  The  bulk  of  this  budget  increase  sim-     House  tot.ii 13,  291. 698.000 

given  the  lie  to  the  Communist  propa  ply  means  more  money  for  two  very,  very                                                  

ganda  that  our  statements  about  South  fat   cats — the   Federal    Aviation    Atrency               Senate    increa.se 293.899,050 

Vietnam  are  bluff  and  that  the  United  and  the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space  This  amendment  would  reduce  the  toUl 

States  in  a  preelection  period  Is  incapable  Administration      The   Federal    Aviation  .ippropriation  bv  $293,899,050  from  $13,585,- 

of  acting  decisively.  Ai^ency,  of  which  I  shall  have  more  to  597.  050  to  $13. 291, 698,050 

History  teaches  us  that  the  failure  to  .say  when  I  discu.ss  mv  amendment  No  The  budt^-et  request  was  for  $14,221,511,400. 

respond    to    one    act    of    agtiression    in-  1171.   would   ^et   $60,657  500   more   than  The  House  version  cuts  $929,813,400  off  thu 

evitably  begets  further  acts  of  aggres-  they    uot    last    year       My    amendment  '"'■^"^  ^^^  ^•'""^^  ""^^^  °"'>'  «635.914.350; 

sion:    that   weakne.s.s  and   aopeasement  would    knock    out    $43,750,000    of    this     Budget  request $14,221,511,400 

make  the  peace  of  the  world  less  secure,  amount  by  reducing  the  increase  to  that     House  version 13.291,698.000 

not  more  secure,  because  they  encour-  approved  by  the  House.    NASA  would  uet                                                   

age  the  aggressors  to  believe  that   they  a  fantastic  S200  million  more  than  thev               Hou.se  cuts 929,813.400 

can  get  away  with  it      It  is  this  lesson  received  last  year,  .should  the  Appropn-     Budget  request... 14  221  511  4O0 

that  President  Johnson  was  referring  to  ations   Committee    fluure    be    approved      senate   version  13,585,597,050 

when  he  said:  Here   asain,   my  amendment   would   cut                                                     '. - '- — 

Firmness  In  the  right  Is  indispensable  to-  this    fii,'ure    down    to    the    amount    that                 Senate   cuts 635.914.360 

day  for  peace      That  firmness  will  always  be  would   in   all   probability   have   been   ap-  ^^^  fl.^„,  „^„,  ,„«.  „„„,  ^,,,,,^„    ♦„t„i«H 

measured     Its  mission  Is  peace  proved  bv  the  House  had  not  a  Doint  of  ^     '    ^     appropriations  totaled 

t^  provea  D\   tne  nouse  naa  not  a  point  or  $13242.600.550      Thus  the  House  would  In- 

I   hope  that  Congress  will  move   im-  ^''^^^"^   of'ff^    raised       This    represents    a  rrense  this  for  fi.scai  year  1965  by  $49,097,450. 

mediately  to  record  its  support  for  the  (Jpcease  of  $100  million  ^.^,1^  j^e  Senate  would  make  a  whopping 

action  taken  by  President  Johnson.  '^^^  third  substantial  cut  made  by  my  5342.997.500  increase  over  fiscal  year  1964: 

amendment  is  in  the  civil  defense  agen-  ^„ 

cVs   budget       The   Hou.se  cut   more   than      ""'^'^f   """°"      .-   »13- ^^L  698,000 

.;,„         ,,          »     _    ,      »             .  nscal  year  1964  approprla- 

INDEPENDENT  OFFICES  APPROPRI-  ^^^  million  from  last   years  appropria-         ^,0^3 13,242,600.550 

ATT/-.Kro    iri^-  tions.     The  Senate  Appropriations  Com- 

ATIONS.    196o  ^.                    „      J                                        1      i                                                          

mittee  recommends  an  increase  over  la.st  House    increase    over 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration  year  of  $42,631,000.    This  is  $65  million  fiscal  year  1964                 49  097  450 

of  the  bill  "H.R.   11296'   making  appro-  over  the  House-approved  figure.    Auain.  =.             '       ' -. 

prlatlons  for  sundry  independent  execu-  my  amendment  would  eliminate  the  $65     senate   version 13.  585.  597.0S0 

tive  bureaus,  boards,  commissions,  cor-  million  increase     The  bulk  of  this  figure  Fis.-ai  year  1964  appropria- 

porations,  agencies  and  offices,   for  the  would  go  for  shelter  survev  and  marking.        tions 13.242,600.550 

fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1965.  and  for  The   House    report    felt   that    the    great                                                   

other  purposes.  amount  requested  should  not  he  approved  senate  increase  over 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.     Mr   President,  this  because  "the  entire  fallout  shelter  pro-                   '^*^»'  y*""  i^^* 342.997.500 

amendment  reduces  the  total  approprl-  gram  is  under  study  and  review  "  Thus  the  Senate  increase  over  last  year  la 

ations  recommended  by  the  Senate  Ap-  Consequently,   the   three  bit,'«est  cut-  almost  seven  times  as  great  as  the  Hoii«e 

propriations  Committee  for  Independent  backs  my  amendment  makes — in  NASA  increase 


l96Jf 
ur  PROXMIRE.    Mr.  President,  I  re- 

^rvethe  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr   WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.     Mr. 
president,  will  the  Senator  from  Waah- 

'"IS^^MAGNUSON.  I  yield  1  minute  to 
the^ Senator  from  New  Jersey. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  New  Jersey  is  recognized 

forimi"^^^- 
Mr   WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.     Mr. 

President  I  oppose  the  amendment  of- 
fered by  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Wisconsin.  The  amendment  would  re- 
duce from  S42  million  to  $21  million  the 
appropriations  for  Federal  Aviation 
Agency  research  and  development. 

Mr  President.  I  hope  that  the  Senate 
will  accept  the  recommendation  of  our 
Appropriations  Committee  and  approve 
the  full  amount  requested  by  the  admin- 
istration for  Federal  Aviation  Agency  re- 
search and  development.  I  was  surprised 
to  learn  that  the  $42  million  requested  for 
FAA  research  will  be — if  it  is  approved — 
almost  all  that  is  being  spent  in  the  en- 
tire country  on  the  effort  to  improve  air 
safety. 

The  main  challenge  facing  aero- 
nautical science  today  is  making  air 
travel  safer.  During  1963.  896  persons 
were  killed  in  nonmilitary  airplane  acci- 
dents in  this  country.  The  worldwide 
fatality  rate,  approximately  11  deaths 
per  billion  passenger  miles  flown,  has  not 
been  reduced  at  all  during  the  last  10 
years. 

Yet.  commercial  aviation  is  a  rapidly 
expanding  industry  throughout  the 
world  If  air  traffic  continues  to  increase 
and  there  is  no  re£ison  to  believe  it  will 
not.  we  shall  be  averaging  one  major  air 
disaster  every  day  by  the  end  of  the 
1980s,  unless  the  fatality  rate  can  be 
reduced.  This  could  mean  as  many  as 
15.000  persons  killed  every  year. 

I  see  no  reason  why  we  have  to  accept 
a  situation  like  this  when,  by  continuing 
and  expanding  research  projects  already 
undertaken  by  air  safety  experts,  we  have 
a  good  chance  to  make  significant  ad- 
vances in  the  reduction  of  flight  hazards. 

The  National  Aviation  Facilities  Ex- 
perimental Center,  near  Atlantic  City, 
N.J.— NAFEC— is  one  of  this  Nation's 
No.  1  research  resources.  Yet,  if  the 
House -approved  appropriation  for  FAA 
research  were  approved,  25  to  30  per- 
cent of  the  Center's  1.300-man  work  force 
might  be  laid  off.  and  half  or  more  of  the 
research  projects  now  underway  would 
have  to  be  dropped. 

Mr.  President,  I  submit  that  this  is  the 
most  false  and  dangerous  kind  of  econ- 
omy, and  I  strongly  urge  approval  of  the 
Senate  Appropriations  Committee  rec- 
ommendation of  $42  milhon  for  FAA  re- 
search and  development. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  brief 
description  of  NAFEC  projects,  prepared 
at  my  request  by  Mr.  Joseph  Blatt,  Re- 
search Director  for  the  Federal  Aviation 
Agency,  be  printed  in  the  Record.  This 
statement  will  show,  in  somewhat  more 
technical  terms,  what  the  House  action 
would  mean  to  air  safety  research,  and  all 
who  travel  by  air,  if  it  were  allowed  to 
stand. 
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There  being  no  objection,  the  descrip- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows : 

The  House  action,  cutting  the  budget  re- 
quest made  by  the  President  for  the  Federal 
Aviation  Agency's  Research  and  Develop- 
ment appropriation  by  50  percent  will  seri- 
ously disrupt  the  Agency's  efforts  to  make 
significant  Improvements  In  the  National 
Airspace  System  in  the  next  few  years. 
Specifically : 

1.  The  prop>osed  budget  contemplated  $18.1 
million  for  the  development,  test,  and  evalu- 
ation of  components,  systems,  and  proce- 
dures for  the  control  of  en  route  and  termi- 
nal air  traflSc.  The  primary  effort  under  the 
budget  plan  was  to  develop  the  equipment 
and  procedures  for  the  first  phase  of  a  semi- 
automated  system  during  fiscal  year  1965. 
Current  fiscal  year  funds  have  been  utilized 
to  order  the  development  of  a  significant 
portion  of  the  engineering  model  equipment 
to  be  delivered  to  the  National  Aviation  Fa- 
cilities Experimental  Center.  The  proposed 
reduction  will  force  the  Agency  to  defer  the 
purchasing  of  the  additional  equipment  re- 
quired for  the  completion  of  the  model. 
This  win  result  In  reduced  effort  at  NAFEC 
and  the  delay  of  Improvements  In  the  field 
environment  until  adequate  funds  are  pro- 
vided In  a  future  year  to  complete  the  de- 
velopmental effort. 

2.  One  of  the  most  Important  research  and 
development  efforts  of  the  Agency  has  been 
the  progressive  development  of  components 
to  lower  the  permissive  meteorological  min- 
ima for  approach  and  landing  and  ultimately 
develop  an  all-weather  landing  capability. 
The  major  emphasis  In  fiscal  year  1965  was 
the  development  and  Implementation  at 
NAFEC  of  an  Integrated  all-weather  final 
approach  fiareout  and  landing  system  with 
all-weather  takeoff  minima.  Under  the  pro- 
posed reduction  we  will  have  to  limit  our  ef- 
forts to  the  so-called  category  II  (100-foot 
celling  and  one-quarter  mile  visibility)  ef- 
fort; thus  denying  aviation  the  degree  of 
reliability  and  safety  under  all-weather  con- 
ditions that  the  state-of-the-art  could  pro- 
vide. 

3.  The  radical  reduction  In  funds  will  force 
the  Agency  to  reappraise  Its  decision  with  re- 
spect to  future  programs  at  NAFEC.  As  a 
minimum  a  significant  reduction  must  be 
made  In  the  personnel  working  on  research 
and  development  projects  at  Atlantic  City. 
It  Is  estimated  that  this  reduction  in  person- 
nel will  be  extremely  destructive  of  the  capa- 
bility that  has  been  developed  at  Atlantic 
City  over  the  past  5  years.  It  will  constitute 
a  threat  to  our  personnel  and  a  serious  de- 
terrent to  future  programs,  through  the  re- 
duction of  the  most  competent  personnel 
now  on  hand  at  NAFEC  who  form  the  nu- 
cleus of  a  most  valuable  national  asset. 

4.  At  NAFEC  a  portion  of  our  effort  Is  de- 
voted toward  applied  research  which  Involves 
looking  at  advances  In  the  state-of-the-art 
and  Investigations  looking  toward  the  reso- 
lution of  problems  In  the  national  airspace. 
The  proposed  reduction  will  force  the  Agency 
to  eliminate  this  type  of  activity  and  to  dis- 
band the  organization  we  have  created  to 
work  In  this  area. 

5.  The  reduction  will  cause  the  Agency  to 
completely  eliminate  such  Investigations  as 
the  utilization  of  very-low-frequency  tech- 
niques for  the  resolution  of  long-distance 
transoceanic  and  transcontinental  naviga- 
tion problems  and  airborne  collision  preven- 
tion systems. 

6.  Work  In  Improvement  in  aircraft  light- 
ing and  design.  Improved  commimlcatlons, 
Improved  weather  data  presentation  equip- 
ment. Improvements  to  our  radar  acquisition 
system,  and  the  development  of  Improve- 
ments In  flight  Inspection  equipment  will  be 
seriously  curtailed  at  NAFEC. 


Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
President,  I  urge  a  resounding  "no"  vote 
for  the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Washington  yield? 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  I  yield  3  minutes  to 
the  Senator  from  New  York. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  New  York  is  recognized 
for  3  minutes. 


FLIGHT    SERVICE    STATIONS 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  President,  on  Jan- 
uary 31.  1964,  the  Federal  Aviation 
Agency  announced  that  it  intended  to 
consolidate  42  flight  service  stations 
throughout  this  country  in  the  interest 
of  economy.  Three  of  the  flight  service 
stations  to  be  closed  are  located  in  El- 
mira,  Poughkeepsie,  and  Utica,  N.Y. 
The  FAA's  proposed  action,  consequent- 
ly, has  been  a  matter  of  vital  importance 
and  concern  both  to  the  communities 
affected  and  to  New  York  State  as  a 
whole. 

The  problem  of  the  consolidation  of 
the  flight  .service  stations  has  been  the 
subject  of  careful  study  by  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Transportation  and  Aeronau- 
tics of  the  House  Committee  on  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce,  which  held 
hearings  on  this  subject  on  May  12,  1964. 
The  report  of  the  subcommittee  is  ex- 
pected to  be  filed  in  the  near  future. 
The  subject  was  also  considered  on  the 
floor  of  the  House  on  May  21,  1964,  dur- 
ing debate  on   the  independent  offices 
appropriations  bill.     At  that  time,  the 
House  adopted  an  amendment  to  con- 
tinue operations  of  certain  flight  service 
stations  until  the  end  of  the  flscal  year. 
Regrettably,  the  Senate  Appropriations 
Committee  did  not  include  this  amend- 
ment in  the  bill  which  it  reported  July 
30,  1964.    However,  there  are  assurances 
which  the  Administrator  of  the  Federal 
Aviation  Agency  gave  in  his  letter  to  me 
of  January  31,  1964,  that  the  program 
of  consolidation  would  be  carried  out 
during  the  next  12  to  24  months;  there- 
fore,  not   until,    at    the    earliest,    next 
February. 

The  Administrator  testified  before  the 
Independent  Offices  Appropriations  Sub- 
committee, at  page  1475  of  the  record  of 
hearings  that  the  FAA  had  abandoned 
the  scheme  to  close  down  the  flight  serv- 
ice stations,  although  it  might  reduce  24- 
hour  service  of  the  stations  to  somewhere 
between  8-  and  16-hour  service.  More- 
over, in  a  letter  from  the  Federal  Avia- 
tion Agency  to  Representative  Robert 
Dole,  dated  March  24,  1964,  printed  in 
the  record  of  debate  by  the  House  on  this 
appropriation  bill,  Assistant  FAA  Ad- 
ministrator William  J.  Schulte  stated 
that: 

I  want  to  reconfirm  the  fact  that  the  con- 
solidation Is  not  planned  to  take  place  for 
12  to  24  months. 

It  is  also  clear  from  the  record  of  the 
House  debate  that  the  chairman  of  the 
Appropriations  Subcommittee  under- 
stood that  no  consolidation  would  take 
place  for  at  least  12  months.  Based  on 
this  record,  it  seems  quite  clear  that  the 
FAA  will  not  close  any  of  the  flight  serv- 
ice stations  until  very  carefvU  considera- 
tion has  been  given  to  all  alternatives 
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consistent  with  full  flight  safety  at  the 
individual  airports. 

The  PAA  has  estimated  that  the  con- 
solidation of  the  42  flight  service  stations 
would  brin^:  about  substantial  savings. 
They  have  estimated  that  the  savings  in 
consolidating  the  Elmira.  Poughkeepsie, 
and  Utica.  N.Y.,  flight  .st'i-vicf  stations 
would  amount  to  $171,000.  I  should  like 
to  make  clear  that  I  have  always  sup- 
ported and  will  continue  to  support  ef- 
forts by  Federal  agencies  to  achieve 
meaningful  savings  of  Federal  funds. 
The  prudent  and  economical  use  of  our 
Government's  funds  is  an  objective 
worthy  of  our  best  efforts  I  do  believe, 
however,  that  the  Federal  ayency  which 
proposes  economy  measures  must  bear 
the  burden  of  proof  that  true  and  mean- 
ingful savings  will  be  accomplished  with- 
out loss  of  necessary  and  vital  services  to 
our  citizens. 

The  Senator  from  New  York  (Mr. 
Keating!  and  I  have  asked  the  Comp- 
troller General  of  the  United  States  to 
prepare  an  analysis  of  the  savings  to  be 
obtained  by  the  consolidation  of  flight 
service  stations  in  New  York  State.  This 
report  is  presently  being  worked  on. 

In  view  of  the  representation  of  the 
Federal  Aviation  Agency  that  a  careful 
study  of  consolidation  plan.s  will  be  made 
before  any  action  is  taken.  I  am  hopeful 
that  the  Appropriatiotus  Committee  will 
give  careful  continued  consideration  to 
the  actions  of  the  FAA  with  respect  to 
consolidation  of  these  stations. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  In  the  Record  the  most  recent 
status  report  prepared  by  the  Federal 
Aviation  Agency  on  the  flight  .service  sta- 
tions program. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  status; 
report  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

ST.\TtS    REPoaX    ON     TUt     FUGHT    SERVICE    ST.K- 
TION     PRooRWI 

The  Federal  Aviation  Agency  will  test  varl- 
ou.s  plans  for  provldipst  rommunlcatlons  and 
rtlghr,  assistance  .'■■er'.  ires  to  pilots  from  more 
airport  locatlon.s  at  less  cost  during  the  next 
vear  In  the  early  days  of  aviation,  one  of 
the  first  services  provided  to  pilots  was  col- 
lecting weather  and  landing  area  Information 
through  teletypewriter  networks  and  com- 
municating the  Information  r.*?  both  pilots 
in  the  air  and  to  pilots  prior  U)  talceoff  Ini- 
tlaliy  ground  personnel  wa-s  pl.iced  at  every 
location  where  a  transmitter  was  needed  as 
this  was  then  the  slinple'^t  wav  (jf  providing 
required  air-ground  communications  In  re- 
cent years,  it  has  become  more  economical 
and  more  efHcient  to  net  several  remote 
tran.^mltters  into  one  central  manned  ground 
facility  and  provide  the  same  air-ground 
communications  coverage  with  less  personnel 
As  t  result,  the  number  of  flight  service 
st<i:ions  has  been  reducetl  gradually  over  the 
years  These  stations  now  could  be  reduced 
to  a  small  fraction  of  the  present  number 
and  provide  present  air  ground  communica- 
tions coverage  However,  there  remains  a 
need  to  have  personnel  at  certain  airports  to 
provide  current  weather  and  landing  infor- 
mation during  the  busier  hours  Thus,  there 
needs  to  be  a  balance  between  the  ecnnf)my 
of  centralizing  communl(7Htlnns  services  and 
the  need  for  human  observers  at  many  air- 
ports. 

To  achieve  thla  balance  the  F-AA  has  de- 
veloF)ed  a  plan  which  will  permit  It  to  re- 
duce the  number  of  stations  which  are  now 
manned  around  the  clock  and  at  the  .same 
time   expand    the   service    to   other    alrporta 


during  the  busy  hours  to  provide  a  better 
service  designed  to  meet  actual  modern  day 
aviation  requirements  To  be  certain  that 
the  plan,  as  developed,  does  In  fact  meet  the 
needs  of  the  aviation  public,  tests  will  be 
conducted  at  various  hjcatlons  In  the  United 
States  to  determine  the  best  balance  between 
necest^ary  service  and  the  most  economical 
operation  Representiitlve  locations  will  be 
selected  to  test  the  various  methods  of  pro- 
viding services. 

The  Administrator  presented  the  plan  m 
fome  detail  to  the  Subcommittee  ou  Trans- 
portation and  Aeronautics  of  the  Committee 
on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce.  U.S. 
House  of  Repretentatlves. 

The  study  that  developed  tlie  plan  dem- 
onstrated that  the  Agency  needed  better  dis- 
tribution of  the  flight  service  stiition  re- 
sources to  e.fect  of>erating  economies  and  to 
serve  the  growing  needs  of  general  aviation 
The  present  FSS  network  In  the  48  conter- 
minous Stiites  consists  of  297  locations  of 
which  101  locations  without  control  tower 
service  have  20  or  more  active  bused  aircraft 
On  the  distribution  of  general  aviation  activ- 
ities. FAA  figures  indicate  that  there  are  4;»2 
public-owned  airports  with  20  or  more  based 
aircraft  having  neither  flight  service  station 
nor  control  tower  facilities  The  Agency's 
aim  Is  to  provide  service  to  this  broader  base 
of  distribution. 

Under  the  program  presented,  approxi- 
mately one-half  of  the  present  FSS's  will 
become  the  hard  core  of  the  system  and 
will  provide  full  service  24-hour  communica- 
tion with  all  en  route  trafflc.  routine  weather 
reporting  and  broadcasts,  monitoring  uf  nav- 
igational aids,  direction  finding  capability, 
and  other  regular  FSS  services  The.^e  hard- 
core stations  have  an  average  spacing  of  ap- 
proximately 105  nautical  miles  and  perform 
the  normal  terminal  services  at  airports 
where  they  are  located  At  the  remaining 
FSS  locations  that  are  not  required  as  a 
part  of  the  communications  network,  serv- 
ices tailored  to  the  individual  location's 
needs  >  1  e  .  weatiier  reporting,  airport  ad- 
v;s(iry  service,  weather  brleflng.  and  flight 
plan  handling)  would  be  provided  by  one  of 
two  new  type  facilities  that  will  be  known 
as  FSS  iManlcomi  or  an  Airport  Inform. i- 
tlon  Desk  i  AID). 

The  FSS  I  Manlcom  I  Is  proposed  as  a  part- 
time  FSS  with  full  terminal  services  This 
facility  will  operate  as  a  satellite  of  the 
nearest  hardcore  FSS  Hours  of  operation 
win  be  compatible  with  the  time  of  great- 
est activity  at  its  particular  location  It 
will  have  weather  observation  equipment, 
service  A  weather  teletype,  telephone  line  to 
the  area  FSS.  a  terminal  radio  communica- 
tions capability  and  the  usual  complement 
of  prefllght  briefing  manuals.  It  will  pro- 
vide a  range  of  terminal  services  of  quality 
comparable  to  those  preientlv  performed  by 
existing  FSS's 

The  Airport  Information  Desk  i  AID  i  sug- 
gested m  the  Administrator's  plan  Is  an  un- 
manned flight  planning  desk  (that  would 
include  weather  ob.servatlon  equipment, 
service  A  teletype  if  needed,  telephone  serv- 
ice to  the  area  FSS.  and  the  u.sual  service 
manuals,  etc  i  The  extent  of  this  Installa- 
rlon  will  depend  upon  airport  sponsor  par- 
ticipation In  furnishing  space.  taking 
weather  observations,  etc  Prom  the  pilots' 
standpoint,  this  type  of  service  Is  now  pro- 
vided at  many  general  aviation  airports 
where  the  sponsor  has  cooperated  with  the 
PAA  In  providing  facilities  and  communi- 
cation lines  to  the  nearest  FSS  The  pro- 
posed program  wnuld  extend  these  facilities 
to  a  large  number  of  active  general  aviation 
airports  that  now  have  no  facilities  and  no 
prospects  of  becoming  a  manned  FSS 

No  Implementation  of  thla  plan  Is  contem- 
plated until  after  the  test  program  has  been 
completed  The  test  program  will  assist  In 
refining  )f  details,  evaluating  user  reaction. 
and  reaching  a  decision  concerning  the  con- 
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mendatlons  ot  the  Subcommittee  on  Tran. 
portatlon  and  Aeronautics.  This  program 
will  be  subject  to  final  review  wltliln  the 
executive  branch  and  presented  to  Copigresg 
m  the  President's  fiscal  year  1966  budget 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Washington  yield' 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  I  yield  2  minutes 
to  the  Senator  from  New  York 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
Senator  from  New  York  Is  recognized 
for  2  minutes 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
also  interested  in  the  item  of  Federal 
Aviation  Agency  operations.  The  House 
committee  recommended,  and  the  House 
bill  included  under  this  item,  the  neces- 
sary expenses  for  the  continuation  of 
the  existing  authorized  flight  service  sta- 
tions, at  lea.st  until  the  end  of  fiscal  year 
196.5  I  am  interested  in  this  item  be- 
cause earlier  this  year  the  Administrator 
of  the  Federal  Aviation  Agency  an- 
nounced a  long-rance  proi^ram  for  de- 
commi.s.sioning  s(jme  40-odd  fli'-;ht  service 
stations  around  the  country  and  for 
making  consolidations  of  facilities  of  this 
type  to  meet  safety  needs.  Among  the 
stations  slated  for  elimination  and  con- 
solidation into  stations  elsewhere  were 
two.  in  particular,  in  the  State  of  New 
York,  which  in  my  judgment  are  es.sen- 
tial  facilities  and.  of  all  the  stations 
planned  to  be  eliminated,  probably  have 
the  most  meritorious  case  for  retention. 
These  two  are  located,  respectively,  at 
the  Chemung  County  Airport.  Elmira. 
N.Y..  and  at  the  Dutchess  County  Air- 
port. Pouphkeepsie.  NY 

I  was  very  much  cratified  v.hen  the 
House  commitl.ee  decided  to  continue  all 
of  the  existing  flight  service  stations  at 
least  for  another  year.  The  committee 
report  does  not  reflect  the  basis  upon 
uhich  it  acti'd.  but  I  suspect  that  the 
desire  to  preserve  the  status  quo  was 
closely  tied  to  the  fact  that  the  House 
Subcommittee  on  Transportation  and 
Aeronautics  had  just  recently  completed 
a  set  of  thorough  hearings  on  the  prob- 
lem and  that  it  would  be  prudent  to 
await  that  subcommittee's  findings  and 
recommendations  before  permitting  the 
Federal  Aviation  Auency  to  uo  ahead 
with  Its  program  and  reach  a  stage 
where  it,s  actions  would  be  irreversible 
for  all  practical  purposes.  I  .say  this  be- 
cause, to  be  perfectly  frank.  I  do  not 
think  a  ca.se  can  be  made  for  retaining 
all  of  the  stations  planned  to  be  shut 
doun,  and  there  are  doubtless  some 
which  can  no  longer  be  ju.stified  and 
whose  elimination  would  result  in  sav- 
ings without  endangering  air  safety.  I 
can  only  conclude,  therefore,  that  the 
House  committee  was  interested  in  pre- 
serving the  status  quo  until  the  other 
House  subcommittee,  which  has  juris- 
diction over  air  safety  regulation,  ren- 
dered its  report 

Now.  Mr  President,  when  the  House 
bill  came  to  us  in  the  Senate,  my  col- 
league from  New  York  (Mr  JavitsI  and 
I  made  our  views  known  to  the  Appro- 
priations Committee.  We  urged  the  ap- 
proval of  the  House  provision  which  was 
designed  to  temporarily  stay  the  hand 
of  the  Federal  Aviation  Agency  in  its 
flight  service  station  consolidation  pro- 


^  We  did  so,  indicaUng  our  deep 
^nfi^st  in  the  two  New  York  stations 

hth  we  believed  had  the  best  case  for 
*  Vention  We  hoped  very  much  that  the 
Jnate  committee  would  concur  in  the 
niriement  of  the  House. 

However  apparently  the  committee 
a^s  convinced  that  the  Federal  Aviation 
Acencv  should  not  have  its  hands  tied  in 
this  wav  and  it  deleted  the  House 
nrovision  in  question.  I  regret  that  ac- 
tion although  I  can  understand  the  m- 
tprest  of  the  committee  in  not  wanting 
to  preclude  selected  shutdowns  where 
savings  probably  can  be  made. 

Naturallv.  I  am  not  in  a  position  to 
offer  an  amendment  to  restore  the  House 
language.  To  do  so  would  require  jus- 
tifying the  retention,  for  at  least  an- 
other year,  of  each  and  every  flight  serv- 
ice station  around  the  country,  which  I 
not  onlv  am  not  prepared  to  do,  but 
which  I  think  also  cannot  be  done  upon 
a  proper  factual  basis.  But  I  still  feel 
ver>'  strongly  about  the  case  for  retain- 
ing the  two  particular  stations  in  New 

York. 

I  hope  that  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Washington  and  his  fellow  con- 
ferees will  listen  with  care  to  the  repre- 
sentations made  by  the  House  conferees 
and  will  feel  that  in  conference  they  can 
accept  the  House  language  rather  than 
insist  in'-'  upon  its  elimination. 

Can  the  Senator  assure  me  that  the 
Senate  conferees  will  carefully  inquire 
in  conference  with  the  House  conferees 
as  to  their  specific  reasons  for  including 
the  provision  on  retaining  the  flight 
.service  stations  for  another  year,  and 
that  we  can  be  assured  there  will  be  good 
discu.ssion  of  that  item  in  the  conference? 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  I  am  sure  there 
will  be.  because  there  was  apparently 
cood  discussion  in  the  House  on  it.  We 
had  quite  a  lengthy  discussion  with  Mr. 
Halaby  on  this  matter,  and  he  assured 
us  that  he  would  not— at  least  for  the 
coming  year — close  any  stations.  He 
thought  iie  could  achieve  some  economies 
by  not  having  stations  that  were  perhaps 
on  duty  for  24  hours  a  day,  but  he  could 
have  them  on  duty  for  12  hours  a  day 
and  thus  achieve  some  economies.  His 
intention  was  to  close  46  of  the  stations. 
He  decided  not  to  do  so.  He  thinks  he 
can  achieve  the  same  economies  by  cur- 
tailing the  service  which  in  most  cases 
IS  not  needed.  Most  of  these  stations 
are  for  private  planes.  They  rarely  fly 
at  ni^ht. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  from  New  York  has 
expired. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  may  I 
have  1  additional  minute? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  New  York  is  recognized  for 
1  additional  minute. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
very  grateful  to  the  Senator  for  that  as- 
surance. All  I  can  say  is  that  I  hope 
the  Senator  will  be  convincing  to  the  con- 
ferees by  his  assurance  that  careful  con- 
sideration will  be  given  to  this  matter 
and  every  possible  weight  given  to  the 
views  which  compelled  the  House  to 
reach  the  conclusions  that  they  did. 

I  can  only  ask  for  the  usual  courtesy 
and  fair  deliberation  which  the  Senator 


from  Washington   [Mr.  Magnuson]   al- 
ways gives  to  these  matters. 

May  I  say  that,  if  the  House  provision 
should  be  eliminated  in  conference,  there 
will  be  no  alternative  for  those  of  us  in 
the  New  York  congressional  delegation 
but  to  continue  to  pursue  this  matter 
with  the  Federal   Aviation   Agency.     I 
have  been  told  that,  due  to  the  long- 
range  nature  of  the  Agency's  consolida- 
tion program,  it  will  probably  be  an- 
other year  in  any  event  before  certain 
stations,  including  those  in  New  York 
which  I  have  mentioned,  can  be  removed 
and,  as  they  say,  "remoted"  into  other 
locations.    Therefore,    it   may    well    be 
that  the  same  result  will  be  reached  as 
an  administrative  matter  as  w'ould  re- 
sult from  the  adoption  of  the  House  pro- 
vision.   I  hope  that  will   be   the  case. 
But  that  is  no  longrun  solution.     For 
the  long  run,  we  shall  have  to  keep  plug- 
ging away  at  the  case  for  keeping  the  ab- 
solutely essential  stations.     I  know  that 
is  the  position  of  most  of  the  responsible 
general  aviation  trade  and  pilot  associa- 
tions.   I  intend  to  keep  up  the  fight  for 
these  stations,  and  if  the  House  provi- 
sion is  not  adopted,  I  will  bring  the  case 
before  the  New  York  congressional  dele- 
gation for  consideration  at  the  earliest 
date. 
I  thank  the  Senator  for  his  courtesy. 
Mr.   SYMINGTON.     Mr.   President,   I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  statement 
prepared  by  the  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Aeronautical  and  Space  Sci- 
ences,  the   Senator    from   New   Mexico 
[Mr.  Anderson],  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord just  prior  to  the  vote  on  the  space 
amendment    presented    by    the    distin- 
guished Senator  from  Wisconsin. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

The  Need  for  a  Civilian  Space  Program — 
Statement  by  Senator  Anderson 
The  idea  of  a  civilian-directed,  broad- 
based  national  space  program  has  come  un- 
der attack  by  factions  of  citizens  who  seem 
to  consider  outer  space  their  private  property 
to  be  divided  among  them. 

These  factions  disagree  on  many  things — 
including  the  rule  of  the  military  in  space — 
but  they  do  agree  that  NASA's  role  In  si>ace 
should  be  restricted  to  space  prot>es  in  sup- 
port of  projects  deemed  Important  to  the 
present  scientific  disciplines,  and  that  Project 
Apollo  should  be  crippled  or  abandoned. 

One  of  these  factions  coriBlsts  of  some 
members  of  the  uniformed  military  services 
and  their  friends. 

This  faction  considers  space  primarily  a 
potential  new  military   battleground. 

I  can  think  of  no  more  serious  threat  to 
our  future  as  a  great  nation  than  to  dis- 
mantle the  national  space  program  by  treat- 
ing It  as  some  run-of-the-mill  source  of 
money  and  manpower  to  be  seized  by  old- 
line  public  and  private  Interests. 

The  age  of  space  adds  an  entirely  new 
dimension  to  the  hiunan  experience.  It  will 
be  one  of  the  main  stages  upon  which  world 
history  will  be  acted  for  centuries  to  come. 

When  the  age  of  space  began  In  1957,  many 
of  us  Instantly  realized  that  we  were  at 
one  of  those  watersheds  of  history  from 
which  time  would  be  measured  Into  the  fu- 
ture. We  believed  that  those  nations  that 
best  learned  how  to  use  outer  space  would 
be  best  able  to  play  a  leading  role  in  the 
future  of  the  world.  We  were  determined 
that  the  United  States  would  be  such  a 
nation. 


But  all  we  knew  about  space  7  years  ago 
was  that  we  knew  so  little  about  It. 

In  November  1957,  the  month  after  Sput- 
nik I  was  launched,  the  Preparedness  In- 
vestigating Subcommittee,  under  the  chair- 
manship of  Senate  Majority  Leader  Lyndon 
Johnson,  began  hearings  on  the  state  of  the 
Nation's  satellite  and. missile  programs. 

The  subcommittee  took  impressive  testi- 
mony to  the  effect  that  space  must  be  ex- 
plored so  that  man  can  find  out  his  capa- 
bilities there — and  that  It  must  be  explored 
as  a  new  dimension,  and  not  from  the  view- 
point of  any   current   Interest. 

Testimony  was  also  given  to  the  effect 
that  this  was  the  best  way  to  develop  space 
so  that  It  could  be  used  for  scientific  and 
national  security  purposes — to  be  used,  in 
short,  for  the  benefit  of  the  Nation  and  the 
world. 

Since  no  one  could  then  imagine  what 
space  might  be  used  for  in  5,  10,  or  20  years, 
it  was  best  to  organize  the  Nation  to  explore 
space  in  all  its  ramifications. 

But  the  subcommittee  was  naturally  con- 
cerned with  the  national  security  implica- 
tions of  a  national  space  program. 

The  answer  given  to  the  subcommittee 
was  this:  The  best  way  for  the  military  to 
learn  how  to  use  space  was  to  allow  It  to  be 
explored  by  scientists  whose  chief  concern 
was  to  obtain  as  much  knowledge  about  space 
as  possible. 

The  military  would  then  be  able  to  define 
military  missions  in  space,  and  carry  out  its 
own  experiments  on  the  basis  of  the  knowl- 
edge acquired. 

Witnesses  said  that  the  military's  primary 
duty  was  to  protect  the  Nation  here  and  now. 
Given,  therefore,  a  choice  between  advanced 
research  and  development,  and  developing 
currently  conceivable  weapons  systems,  they 
would  have  no  choice  but  to  perform  the  lat- 
ter at  the  expense  of  the  former.  But  this 
in  turn  means  that  many  new  advanced 
weapons  systems  would  not  be  developed  be- 
cause there  was  no  current  need  for  them. 
Dr.  Wernher  von  Braun  pointed  out  at  the 
hearings  that  the  Nation  lacked  a  powerful 
rocket  engine  at  the  dawn  of  the  space  age 
because  it  had  no  military  need  for  one. 
(The  Russians  needed  one  because  their  nu- 
clear warheads  were  heavier  at  the  time.) 
But  we  did  need  one  to  explore  space  ade- 
quately— and  we  didn't  have  It. 

The  "atomic  bomb,  the  airplane,  the  sub- 
marine, radar,  the  machlnegun — you  name 
It — virtually  every  major  military  Innova- 
tion was  begun  under  civilian  guidance  or 
Instigation.  In  short,  develop  an  advanced 
system  of  technology  and  the  military  will 
find  a  use  for  it. 

Dr.  Edward  Teller  was  asked  If  he  thought 
a  lunar  mission  would  have  any  military 
significance.    He  replied: 

"I  am  sure  it  will  have  •  •  •  a  great  mili- 
tary advantage. 

"But  don't  ask  me,  please,  what  It  Is.  My 
Imagination  Is  not  good  enough  for  that. 

"If  you  had  asked  me  about  ballistic  mis- 
siles in  1945  or  1946,  I  would  have  said,  'Let's 
do  It.  and  let's  do  It  fast,'  and  then  you 
would  have  said:  'In  what  particular  way 
■will  you  apply  this  In  a  possible  war?'  and 
I  would  have  told  you,  'I  don't  know,  but 
once  we  make  It  we  will  find  some  use.' 

"And  I  think  going  to  the  moon  Is  in  the 
same  category." 

President  Elsenhower  and  his  advisers  con- 
cluded that  space  should  be  explored  by  a 
new  civilian  agency  created  especially  for  this 
purpose,  and  the  Elsenhower  administration 
In  AprU  1958  Introduced  a  bill  to  create  what 
became  the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space 
Administration. 

This  bill  received  the  unanimous  bipar- 
tisan support  of  the  Congress,  including  the 
support  of  those  Members  most  sensitive  to 
the  Nation's  national  defense  requirements. 

The  Space  Act  was  carefully  drafted  to 
give  the  Department  of  Defense  full  leeway 
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to  conduct  »uch  space  experiments  It  deems 
necessary  to  tbe  national  defense. 

Let  me  conclude.  Mr  President,  by  point- 
ing out  a  few  facts  that  might  have  escajjed 
some  critics  of  our  national  space  program 

1.  The  Defense  Department  has — and  al- 
ways haa  had — a  space  budget  uf  Its  own- 
about  one  and  a  half  billion  dollars  during 
each  of  the  past  3   fiscal  years 

2.  The  administrations  of  Presidents  Elsen- 
hower. Kennedy,  and  Johnson  have  encour- 
aged the  Defense  Depuriment  to  onglnAte 
Its  own  space  projects  to  deternime  how  sp.ice 
may  best  be  used  to  pramot«»  the  Nations 
security — the  current  manned  orbital  labora- 
tory Is  an  example 

3.  There  has  been  const.int  improvement 
in  the  liaison  among  the  oper.itlonal  agencies 
concerned  with  space  NASA.  DOD.  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission,  and  the  Weather 
Bureau.  This  enables  DOD  to  take  advan- 
tage of  the  other  agencies'  work  in  the  space 
field. 

There  are  those  who  fee!  that  DOD  should 
have  a  larger  space  budget  but  that  Is  not 
the  Issue  here.  The  issue  Is:  Should  a  budg- 
et that  provides  for  an  orderly  national 
space  program — a  program  that  promises  so 
many  benefits  to  the  Nation  and  one  that 
will  prevent  our  Nations  beln.:  surprised 
again  as  It  was  In  1957  be  cut  because  other 
agencies  want  more  money-  The  answer  Is 
obviously  "No." 

Those  who  talk  about  priorities  want 
money  transferred  from  the  national  space 
program  to  their  own  pet  projects  But  we 
know,  Mr.  President,  that  the  Congress  does 
not  work  that  way  Money  taken  from  NASA 
Is  not  turned  over  to  other  agencies,  but 
lost,  and  the  damage  done  by  any  space  proj- 
ect so  crippled  will  not  be  made  up  In  other 
ways  of  benefit  to  the  United  States. 

Finally,  for  every  military  man  who  says 
that  NASA's  program  Is  of  no  benefit  to  the 
Nation's  security,  there  are  several  who  be- 
lieve that  It  Is.  This  subject  was  debated 
la  the  Senate  November  20  19(53  wUen  last 
year's  independent  offices  appropriations 
bill  waa  before  us  My  ^o<xl  right  arm  on 
the  Senate  Space  Committee,  the  senior 
Senator  from  Missouri,  delivered  an  excel- 
lent speech  on  that  occ;islon  I  submit  for 
printing  In  the  Rfcord  that  speech,  as  well 
as  statementa  by  some  of  the  Nations  lead- 
ing national  defense  experts  in  favor  of  the 
NASA  program. 

Mr.  Stmincton  Mr.  President,  In  the  de- 
bate on  this  amendment  yesterday,  certain 
statements  were  made  which  would  Indi'^ate 
that  the  civilian  sp.ice  program  has  little 
military  value. 

The  statement  was  made  also  that  the 
manned  lunar  program  is  not  essential  to 
the  Nation's  securiiy  To  my  knowledge,  no 
one  has  contended  that  the  Nation  will  be 
any  weaker  or  less  able  U>  defend  itself  if 
this  program  Is  substantially  cut  back 

To  support  these  statements,  answers  by 
Gen.  Curtis  LeMay.  Chief  of  Staff  of  the  Air 
Force,  and  Gen.  Maxwell  Taylor.  Chairman 
of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  staff,  were  used 

Mr.  President.  I  have  listened  to  testimony 
from  many  witnesses,  both  clvili.in  and  mili- 
tary, over  the  past  f'^w  years,  and  while 
there  Is  some  disagreement,  of  course.  <is  to 
the  manner  In  which  the  programs  shall  be 
pursued,  I  have  yet  to  hear  anyone,  particu- 
larly in  the  military,  say  that  our  overall  na- 
tional space  program  does  not  materially  aid 
the  national  security  of  the  United  States 

I  take  this  opportunity  to  quote  some  of 
the  military  figures  and  defense  figures  who 
have  testified  In  recent  days  with  respect  to 
the  question  now  before  the  Senate 

General  LeMay,  who  appeared  before  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  on  the  Defense  Department 
.^pproprlatlon«  Act  for  fiscal  year  1964.  stated 
on  page  587  of  those  hearings,  and  In  answer 


to  a  question  whether  there  was  much  mili- 
tary application  to  our  moon-shot  program, 
application  to  military  requirements,  the 
following: 

"No.  It  Is  not  aimed  primarily  at  military 
application,  but  I  am  sure  a  lot  of  t!ie  tech- 
niques and  scientific  information  that  evolves 
from  this  program  will  have  military  appli- 
cation and  use" 

General  LeMay  later  answered  with 
respect  to  a  question  whether  he  thought 
it  was  wise  for  the  United  Stiites  as  a  nation 
to  undertake  the  expenditures  In  space  to 
reach  the  moon  in  a  m.inned  flii^ht: 

"This  Ls  a  very  difficult  one  tL>  answer  from 
a  strictly  miUtiiry  standpoint,  of  course.  I 
would  rather  be  trying  to  go  to  the  moon 
for  other  reasons — In  other  words,  aim  It  as 
a  military  project  rather  than  Just  a  scien- 
tific project,  let  science  fall  out  rather  than 
let  the  military  applications  fall  out  of  it  " 

Secretary  of  the  Air  Force  Zuckert.  In 
appearing  before  the  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee of  the  House  on  military  posture 
hearings,  stated 

"In  recognition  of  the  increased  Impact  of 
space  programs  on  oiir  national  resources 
and  their  direct  effect  on  our  future  national 
security.  Air  Force  space  activities  are  closely 
coordinated  with  the  National  Aeronautics 
and  Space  Administration  One  example  Is 
the  recent  agreement  between  the  Defense 
Departmerit  and  the  National  Aeronautics 
and  Space  Administration  on  the  Gemini 
program   " 

Let  me  qu.jte  from  Gen  Bernartl 
Schrlever,  who  appeared  before  the  House 
3ubc<immittee  on  Manned  Space  Flight  of 
the  Committee  on  Science  and  Astronautics 
In  the  hearings  on  the  NASA  fiscal  year  1964 
authorization 

In  connection  with  Creneral  Schrlever, 
especially  now  that  Admiral  Raborn  has  re- 
tired, I  believe  It  would  be  almost  univer- 
sally agreed  that  no  one  knows  more  about 
newer  weaponry  and  newer  weapxmry  plans 
than  the  able  general  who  now  heads  the  Air 
Force  Systems  Command,  General  Schrlever 

On  page  833.  General  Schrlever  Is  shown  to 
have  stated 

"I  have  also  often  stated  my  belief  that  the 
civilian  and  military  portions  of  the  national 
space  program  must  complement  each  other 
with  closest  possible  relationships  at  all 
working  levels  This  Is  why  I  have  taken 
management  and  organizational  steps  such 
as  establishing  General  Ritland  as  my  Dep- 
uty for  Manned  Space  Plight  " 

Quoting  General  Schrlever  further  In  the 
same  hearings,  m  answer  t*)  the  question: 

Is  this  manned  trip  to  the  moon  necessary 
In  your  Judgment'' 

General  Schrlever's  answer  was: 

"I  have  always  felt  that  a  lunar  program 
was  an  essentia!  objective  for  the  overall  na- 
tional space  effort  " 

General  Schrlever  later  In  answer  t.o  a 
question  asked  of  him  whether  there  Is  both 
a  civilian  as  well  as  a  military  gain  or  bene- 
fit from  this  research  and  development  for 
the  manned   lunar  landing,  answered 

Yes.  definitely  Here  again  it  Is  a  little 
bit  difficult  t<i  compile  a  laundry  list  of 
-pecirlc  items  and  sav  these  all  have  applica- 
tions to  the  military  mission  However  I  can 
point  out  certain  things  The  Gemini  pro- 
gram for  example,  certainly  has  tremendous 
contributions  to  make  In  the  objectives  of 
that  program  The  whole  matter  of  the  man 
and  creating  an  environment  for  man  to 
operate  in  is  absolutely  essential  from  a  mil- 
itary point  "f  view 

"The  near-earth  activities  are  i^f  greater 
Interest  to  us  than  the  ones  that  are  essen- 
tially involved  wi'.h  a  lunar  orbit  and  the 
;unar  part  of  the  Job  That  does  not  mean 
that  at  some  future  date  this  will  not  also 
Interest  us  " 

I  would  like  t^)  quote  from  the  House 
Committee     on     Science     and     Astronautics 


hearings  on  space  posture  when  Geneni 
Ferguson.  Deputy  Chief  of  Staff.  Rese^ 
and  Development,  testified  as  follows 

"The  space  activities  of  NA.SA  have  nrn. 
duced  and  will  continue  to  prcjduce  hlghli 
Importiint  data  which  Is  available  for  an. 
plication  to  problems  of  national  secuiltv 
•  •  •  In  seeking  to  Identify  and  advanJ 
the  development  of  military  capabilitiee  lor 
space,  the  Air  Force  wishes  to  take  fun  ad- 
vantage of  the  impiirtant  knowledge  that 
NASA  iicqulres  'We  strongly  supp<jn.  in  both 
thought  and  action,  the  necessity  and  the 
value  of   NASA's  scientific  explorations  " 

I  would  like  to  call  the  attention  of  the 
Senate  to  the  letter  Introduced  in  the 
Record  on  August  9  <if  this  year  by  the  Sen- 
at<.ir  from  Nebraska  |  Mr  CfRTis]  in  connec- 
tion with  NASA's  authorization  The  letter 
was  addressed  to  Senator  Anderson,  chair- 
man of  the  Senate  Space  Committee,  from 
Brockway  McMillan.  Under  Secretary  of  the 
Air  Force  Mr.  McMillan  commen'.ed  on  the 
military  items  in  the  NASA  fiscal  ycnr  1964 
budget  I  will  not  Uike  the  time  to  read  the 
whole  letter  but  simply  quote  from  it  In  it 
.Mr   McMlll.in  staled 

"In  our  search  for  mllilury  benetlus  which 
the  Defen.se  Department  might  derive  from 
the  NA.SA  pr.  gram,  we  have  found  there  are 
many  technical  area.s  wherein  advances  by 
either  agency  will  benefit  both  It  is  partic- 
ularly clear  that  the  broad  underlying  base 
of  technology  being  produced  bv  the  N.\SA 
will  substantially  benefit  military  space 
programs" 

Finally.  I  would  like  to  quite  from  testi- 
mony by  Mr  Gilpatric.  Deputy  Secretary  of 
Defense,  before  the  Senate  Space  Committee, 
in  connection  with  NASA's  fiscal  year  1964 
authorization.  Mr.  OUpatrlc's  testimony  can 
be  found  complete  in  part  1  of  these  hearings 
beginning  on  [>rtge  6i»4  I  will  not  read  the 
entire  statement,  but  will  only  m.ike  mention 
of  a  part  of  his  statement  in  which  he  said: 

"First.  Uie  United  Slates  h;u3  a  single  na- 
tional space  program.  The  Defen.se  Depart- 
ment and  the  NASA  are  each  resp,. risible  for 
major  portions  of  that  program  It  is  a 
primary  fX)llcy  objective  of  b(jth  of  us  that 
our  efforts  in  the  Defense  Department  and 
those  of  the  NASA  shall  be  conceived, 
planned,  and  executed  to  Insure  that  the  to- 
tality of  our  spiice  efforts  adds  up  lo  a  single 
prognun  in  the  national  interest  •  •  • 
Space,  like  other  mediums,  afford.^  useful 
and  often  unique  ways  for  achieving  defense 
objectives  Some  of  these  are  by  no  meana 
uniquely  military — improved  ways  to  com- 
municate or  keep  track  of  the  weather 
worldwide  are  simply  examples  Other  ap- 
plications may  turn  out  to  be  more  distinct- 
ly and  uniquely  useful  and  necessary  from  a 
strictly  military  point  of  view  •  •  V  Space 
systems  and  devices  are  not  simply  military 
or  nonmilitary  merely  because  they  are  de- 
veloped by  one  agency  or  atiother.  since  that 
factor  d(3es  not  uniquely  determine  their 
future  application  Moreover,  our  national 
successes  and  failures  In  sp.ace  may  have  sig- 
nificance outside  the  purely  military  domain, 
since  they  suppxirt  national  endeavors  and 
validate  our  national  will  and  strength  In 
the  eyes  of  the  entire  world  " 

I  have  taken  the  time  of  the  Senate  to 
qu  ite  statements  made  by  some  fif  our  best 
military  and  civilian  Defense  Dep.irtment 
officials  because  I  feel  It  Is  important  to  show 
that  our  civilian  space  program  has  much 
application  to  our  national  security  I  would 
not  like  the  Idea  left  that  there  will  be  no 
military  benefits  derived  from  our  civilian 
space  program  The  fact  that  there  is  no 
direct  benefit  In  the  form  of  a  military 
weapons  operations  system  Is  not  Important 
at  this  time  I  would  only  add  In  closing 
that  I  doubt  If  In  1907  when  the  Wright 
brothers  first  succeeded  In  lifting  their 
fragile  craft  off  the  ground,  there  were  very 
many   people   who  stood   up   and   said   that 
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..    f«ftt  was  of   tremendous   mUltary  slg- 

^ifJnce      However,   history   has   shown  us 

.1^  than  a  decade  later  airplanes  were 

TrinB  a  very  important  part  In  the  proae- 

?uUon  of  world  War  I. 

T  do  not  believe  anyone  at  this  time  can 

iblv  foresee  the  utilization  that  will  be 

P°*H.  nf  soace     I  have  personally  supported 

T.V  S  position  that  space  shall  be  utilized 

fr  peaceful  purposes,  but  for  myself  I  wish 

InJee  our  program  go  forward  so  that  In  the 

,,nire  should  It  ever  become  necessary,  the 

rnited'  States  will  be  In  a  position  of  pre- 

m  nence  in  space  and  able  to  defend  Itself 

Ttake  the  offensive  In  this  medium  as  well 

Z  on  the  land,  on  the  sea,  and  In  the  air. 

In  that  connection.  I  mentioned  yesterday 
remarks  of  the  Chief  of  Staff  of  the  Air 
Force  Gen  Thomas  White,  before  he  retired 
from  the  Air  Force  Going  back  to  the  days 
when  this  Agency  was  created,  there  was  a 
great  deal  of  apprehension  about  the  arbi- 
trary demarcation  between  the  civilian  and 
military  interest  In  space.  If  it  had  not 
been  for  the  able  late  senior  Senator  from 
New  Hampshire,  Senator  Bridges.  I  think  It 
fair  to  say  the  military  would  have  had  little 
or  no  position  In  space. 

When  the  bill  was  considered — and  the 
legislative  history  and  the  hearings  held 
at  that  time  will  so  verify — It  was 
realized  that  the  military  should  have  a 
vital  intere.'^t  In  the  space  program;  and 
as  one  has  watched  the  rapid  develop- 
ments m  recent  years  In  what  might  be 
called  the  art  of  defense— I  hope  my  col- 
leagues will  realize  that  this  art  has  changed 
more  in  the  past  15  years  than  It  did  In 
the  previous   thousand. 

Ttie  former  President  of  the  United  States, 
and  a  former  great  military  leader,  Dwlght  D. 
Elsenhower,  recently  said  he  thought  we 
should  heavily  reduce  the  number  of  ground 
forces  we  have  In  Europe  at  this  time.  I 
have  felt  that  way  for  some  time,  for  many 
different  reasons.  If  all  this  Is  a  question 
of  expense.  I  would  prefer  to  see  this  country 
gave  money — especially  as  In  this  case  It 
would  help  us  with  our  serious  problem  of 
unfavorable  balance  of  payments — by  taking 
some  of  our  divisions  out  of  Etirope,  rather 
than  compromising  In  the  newest  of  all  arts, 
space,  m  which  medium  someday  we  might 
be  forced  to  defend  our  country. 

For  these  reasons.  I  shall  vote  against 
this  reduction,  and  hope  the  Senate  will 
also  take  Into  consideration  the  fact  the 
amount  recommended  in  the  bill  has  al- 
ready been  reduced  between  some  $600  mil- 
lion from  what  the  administration  originally 
requested. 

Excerpts  From  Statements 
Gen.  Curtis  LeMay,  Chief  of  Staff.  U.S. 
Air  Force:  "It  Is  my  opinion,  as  a  military 
man.  that  we  need  without  question  to  ac- 
quire a  space  capability  at  the  earliest  prac- 
ticable date.  The  steps  are  clear.  In  order 
lo  acquire  the  capabilities  we  need,  we  have 
to  solve  these  biuslc  problems:  One,  we  have 
to  insure  man's  ability  to  work  and  survive 
In  the  spa.-e  environment  for  extended  i>e- 
r.(xls  of  time.  Another,  we  must  attain  the 
cap>ablluy  to  place  large  payloeds  In  space 
reliably  and  economically.  'This  calls  for  a 
cheap  or  recoverable  booster.  Again  we  must 
have  the  capability  to  rendezvous  with,  sup- 
port, and  recover  space  payloads.  Also  we 
niu-si  .R-qulrc  the  means  to  communicate  and 
maneuver  In  aerospace."  (Oct.  26.  1961, 
speech  before  the  Michigan  post,  American 
Ordnance   Association,  Detroit,  Mich.) 

Gen  Curtis  E.  LeMay,  Chief  of  Staff,  U.S. 
Air  Force:  "*  *  •  Space  will  have  an  In- 
creasing effect  on  the  whole  gamut  of  politi- 
cal, psychosocial,  and  econon[ilc  asi>ecta  of 
this  Nation  and  the  other  nations  of  the 
world  in  the  next  several  years.  Our  Na- 
tion's preeminence  and  our  re«p>onslbllltle8 


as  the  leader  of  the  free  world  require  that 
we  remain  In  the  forefront  of  space  develop- 
ment and  utilization."  (Feb.  27,  1962. 
statement  before  the  Senate  Conunlttee  on 
Appropriations,   Washington,  DC.) 

Lt.  Gen.  James  E.  Brlggs,  commander,  Air 
Training  Command:  "Clearly  the  U.S.  space 
program  Is  a  national  program  in  which  the 
military  is  an  active  partner.  While  proj- 
ects, missions,  and  efforts  of  NASA  and  the 
military  services  necessarily  differ,  there  are 
basic  efforts  relating  to  space  that  are  com- 
mon and  noncompetitive."  (Feb.  19,  1963. 
speech  before  the  American  Association  of 
Education  Administrators,  Atlantic  City, 
N.J.) 

Secretary  of  the  Air  Force  Eugene  M. 
Zuckert:  "Before  I  say  anything  about  our 
future  In  space,  let  me  establish  two  bench- 
marks. The  first  Is  that  the  Air  Force  needs 
everything  It  can  get  from  NASA.  NASA 
needs  us,  too.  as  the  record  of  how  NASA 
puts  things  Into  space  Indicates,  but  If  there 
werent  a  NASA,  the  same  facility  and  capa- 
bility would  have  to  be  created  some  other 
way.  There  Is  reassuring  precedent  for  the 
principle  of  having  an  outslde-of-defense 
civilian  agency  provide  the  type  of  support 
we  need."  (March  1963,  speech  to  personnel 
at  the  Air  Force  Missile  Test  Center  at 
Patrick  Air  Force  Base.  Fla.) 

Commander.  Strategic  Air  Command.  Gen. 
Thomas  S.  Power:  "We  must  continue  our 
Intensive  nonmilitary  effort  along  the  entire 
spectrum  of  space  and  space-related  sciences. 
The  primary  responsibility  for  this  effort 
rests  with  the  NASA.  Its  close  cooperation 
with  the  Departmentjof  Defense  will  not 
only  further  Its  own  objectives  of  the  peace- 
ful conquest  of  spacfe  but  also  help  create 
the  building  blocks  for  the  future  military 
systems  which  may  be  required,  to  repeat 
President  Kennedy's  words,  'to  make  sure 
that  space  is  maintained  for  peaceful  pur- 
poses.' "  (Second  meeting  on  manned  space 
filght,  Dallas.  Tex..  Apr.  24.  1963.) 

Deputy  Secretary  of  Defense  Roswell  L. 
Gllpatrlc,  before  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Aeronautical  and  Space  Science.  April  29, 
1963:  "The  totality  of  our  military  space 
efforts,  assessed  from  a  national  rather  than 
a  departmental  standpoint,  greatly  exceeds 
the  efforts  of  the  Department  of  Defense 
alone.  Space  systems  and  devices  are  not 
simply  military  or  nonmilitary  merely  be- 
cause they  are  developed  by  one  agency  or 
another,  since  that  factor  does  not  uniquely 
determine  their  future  application.  More- 
over, our  national  successes  and  failures  In 
space  may  have  significance  outside  the 
purely  military  domain,  since  they  support 
national  endeavors  and  validate  our  national 
will  and  strength  In  the  eyes  of  the  entire 
world." 

MaJ.  Gen.  Ben  I.  Funk,  USAF,  Commander, 
Space  Systems  Division  (AFSC):  "I  am  not 
surprised  that  people  frequently  ask:  'Why 
do  we  want  to  go  Into  space?'  Essentially. 
there  are  four  good  reasons  for  our  interests 
In  space.  First  to  Increase  national  prestige. 
and  the  Importance  of  this  I  am  sure  Is 
evident;  second,  to  acquire  knowledge;  third, 
to  benefit  human  welfare;  and  fourth,  to 
strengthen  national  security.  Naturally,  we 
In  the  mUitary  are  concerned  primarily  about 
defense  and  security,  yet  we  recognize  that 
all  four  reasons  are  related  and — to  some 
(degree — Interdependent.  Just  as  our  civil  and 
military  space  efforts  are  complementary  and 
mutually  productive.  In  short,  we  are  aware 
that  we  must  decide  where  we  are  going,  and 
we  must  begin  to  acquire  deeper  practical 
experience  In  our  space  ventures.  This  Is 
fundamental  to  any  effective  military  space 
posture  we  hope  to  fashion.  Of  course,  ex- 
perimentation and  exploration,  as  ends  In 
themselves,  are  luxuries  the  military  services 
can  111  afford.  We  benefit  heavily,  therefore, 
from  the  Investigative  programs  of  the  Na- 
tional Aeronautics  and  Space  Administration. 


The  partnership  approach  to  the  Defense 
Department's  military  space  needs  and 
NASA's  nonmilitary  responsibilities  Is  a 
logical  course  to  follow  In  the  fulfillment  of 
common  space  objectives.  It  Is  elemental 
to  our  mutual  quest  for  space  experience." 
(Article  which  appesired  In  the  September- 
October  1963  Issue  of  Rendezvous.) 

Lt.  Gen.  James  H.  Doollttle  speech,  Octo- 
ber 5,  1963:  "I  have  great  admiration  for  the 
balanced  program  that  NASA  has  been  able 
to  achieve.  This  balanced  program  well 
meets  the  requirements  of  science,  assures 
mastery  of  the  art  of -manned  space  flight, 
provides  the  beneflts  to  all  mankind  that 
will  flow  from  useful  satellites  and  space 
technology,  and  observes  the  stern  necessity 
to  prepare  now  in  the  laboratory  for  the 
space  achievements  and  space  security  of  the 
next  decade  and,  indeed,  of  the  next 
century." 

Dr.  Albert  C.  Hall,  Deputy  Director  (Space) , 
DOD  Research  and  Engineering:  "The 
United  States  has  a  single  national  space 
program  clearly  devoted  to  peaceful  purposes 
for  the  benefit  of  all  mankind  •  •  •  space 
systems  and  devices  are  not  simply  military 
or  nonmilitary  or  peaceful  or  aggressive 
merely  because  they  are  developed  by  one 
agency  or  another.  In  the  broad  context  of 
national  security,  the  United  States  suc- 
cesses and  failure  in  space  may  have  signif- 
icance for  cold  war  political  maneuvering 
while  affecting,  as  well,  the  balance  of  world 
military  power.  (Oct.  22,  1963,  speech  to 
Conference  on  Areospace  and  Navigational 
Electronics,  Baltimore,  Md.) 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
has  been  yielded  back.  The  question  is 
on  agreeing  to  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  I  Mr.  Proxmire]. 

The  amendment  was  rejected. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I  call 
up  my  final  amendment,  No.  1171.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  reading  of 
the  amendment  be  dispensed  with,  and 
that  the  amendment  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows : 

On  page  12.  lines  24-25,  strike  out  "and 
purchase  of  eight  aircraft;  $66,000,000,"  and 
insert  "$65,071,000". 

faa's  high-flting  high  costs 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I 
have  pointed  out  in  the  past  the  extrav- 
agant waste  that  has  been  involved  in  the 
purchase  and  use  of  FAA  aircraft.  In 
addition,  the  General  Accounting  OflBce 
has  given  many  examples  of  specific 
waste  in  the  use  of  these  aircraft.  Since 
my  original  comments  on  this  matter 
several  months  ago,  I  have  received  an 
amazing  amount  of  mail  from  private 
pilots,  airline  pilots,  aviation  personnel, 
and  even  FAA  personnel  documenting 
additional  instances  of  inefficient  and 
nongovernmental  use  of  FAA  planes.  I 
know  that  agency  regulations  attempt  to 
prevent  this  type  of  problem,  but  it  is 
obvious  from  the  many,  many  cases 
which  have  come  to  my  attention  that 
these  regulations  have  failed  to  solve  the 
difficulties. 

We  in  the  Congress  have  an  opportu- 
nity to  take  a  very  small  step  toward 
eliminating  the  problems  of  abuse.  I 
have  offered  an  amendment  which  would 
provide  that,  with  respect  to  the  total 
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appropriation  for  FAA  facilities  and 
equipment,  the  provision  for  the  pur- 
chase of  eight  new  aircraft  would  be 
eliminated  and  an  amount  of  $929,000  for 
such  aircraft  would  also  be  removed. 

Mr.  President.  I  had  earlier  indicated 
my  intent  to  reduce  the  provision  in  the 
bill  for  new  facilities  and  equipment,  by 
approximately  $2  million  However.  cut.s 
already  made  by  the  House  and  .Senate 
have  significantly  reduced  the  general 
appropriations  for  this  categoi-y  of  ex- 
penditures. Unfortunately,  the  provi- 
sion for  the  purchase  of  the  ei^ht  new 
aircraft  has  been  retained  in  the  bill 

Mr.  President,  the  FAA  ha.s  already 
paid  some  $446,110  for  these  aircraft  un 
a  lease-purcha.se  ba.>.is  Therefore,  the 
total  cost  of  these  planes  is  $1,375,110 
The  average  price  for  each  plane  is  $171.- 
889.  Just  think  of  that  The  price  for 
any  one  of  the.se  aircraft  is  roughly  the 
cost  of  nine  moderatt^ly  priced  homes 
for  taxpayers  who  are  payms  these  bills 

How  has  FAA  justified  the.se  new 
planes?  To  quote  the  Agency's  own 
justification,  In  its  entirety: 

To  maintain  general  aviation  Inspectors 
current  and  proficient  In  modern  aircraft, 
'.o  fulfill  long-trip  requirements  of  air  traf- 
fic inflight  eviilu.itlon  pr.  igrams,  and  to  pro- 
vide adequate  aircraft  for  headquarters  and 
regional   administrative   travel 

Thus,  the  first  justification  is  that 
FAA  inspectors  who  mast  check  out  gen- 
eral aviation  pilots  must  have  these 
planes  in  order  to  keep  proficient  in 
general  aviation  aircraft  This  sounds 
reasonable  until  we  discover  that  out  of 
approximately  131.000  general  aviation 
aircraft  in  the  United  States,  there  art- 
only  a  total  of  221  Queen  Airs,  which  is 
the  type  the  FAA  wishes  to  purchase. 
In  other  words,  F.AA  has  picked  un- 
doubtedly the  most  atypical  general 
aviation  aircraft  in  existence — and  in- 
cidentally the  most  Iuxuriou.s — in  order 
to  keep  proficient  in  general  aviation 
planes.  Moreover.  FAA  has  virtually 
none  of  all  the  other  types  of  aircraft 
in  which  99.9  percent  of  pilots  fly.  We 
do  not  hear  anything  about  FAA  Pipers, 
Cessnas.  Mooneys,  Stin.sons,  Aeroncas 
Navions,  or  other  less  expensive  aircraft 
In  fact,  of  all  these  common  types.  FA.^ 
has  only  three  planes.  Obviously,  FAA 
must  have  only  the  best — and  most 
rare — aircraft  for  proficiency  in  general 
aviation. 

Incidentially.  each  of  these  aircraft 
that  FAA  wishes  to  purcha.se  has  over 
$70,000  of  special  instruments  and  elec- 
trical equipment  Is  this  typical  of  the 
general  aircraft  "^  Obviously  not.  since 
few  can  afford  such  instrumentation.  If 
experience  in  typical  aircraft  is  desired. 
obviously  FAA  should  intentionally  avoid 
such  instrumentation  in  order  to  under- 
stand the  ways  of  the  general  pilot. 
It  might  be  argued  that  FAA  must  also 
know  about  the  instrumentation  in  air- 
liners. But  FAA  has  122  other  planes 
already  that  can  provide  this  type  of 
knowledge.  Why  in  the  name  of  the 
heavens  they  fly  In.  must  F.\A  have  eight 
more  aircraft  with  such  atypical  mstru- 
mentation,  when  so  many  planes  are  al- 
ready available? 


The  next  justification  for  these  air- 
craft is  in  order  to  take  F.'\.'\  personnel 
on  long  trips  where  they  can  allegedly 
check  m-ttight  air  traffic  procedures 
The  striking  fact  is  that  this  is  already 
the  function  of  virtually  all  of  the  other 
122  aircraft  in  the  FAA  fleet  The 
agency  has  82  aircraft  just  for  "Facili- 
ties flight  uvspection  and  logistics  flying" 
and  another  12  for  "Job  performance 
and  proficiency  flying." 

Another,  and  just  as  basic  criticism  of 
this  justification  is  that  the  eight  planes 
wh:ch  the  P'AA  wishes  to  purchase  are 
not  typical  aircraft  and  therefore  are  a 
poor  way  to  test  m-flight  air  traJRc  pro- 
cedures, when  these  procedures  are  prin- 
cipally by  planes  nowhere  near  as  fully 
equipped 

The  third  Justification  is  the  one  that 
should  make  every  citizen's  blood  boil. 
We  are  asked  to  approve  the  expendi- 
ture of  over  SI  million  so  that  a  few 
headquarters  and  regional  agency  ufli- 
cials  will  have  "adequate' "  aircraft  for 
travel  This,  incidentally,  is  not  for  the 
Administrator  who  has  his  own  million- 
dollar  aircraft,  but  for  other  officials  at 
lower  levels. 

Who  else  in  the  executive  branch,  who 
else  in  Congress,  who  else  among  taxpay- 
ers generally  gets  this  kind  of  free  ade- 
quate" travel?  This  is  the  area  where 
the  General  Accounting  Office  has  shown 
the  cases  of  the  families  getting  free 
transportation  to  Florida,  the  conveyance 
of  friends  to  their  homes,  the  accidents 
and  the  destruction  of  Government 
property  on  e.ssentially  private  trips 
And  these  planes  must  be  adequate"  for 
this  purpo.se.  namely,  they  must  bt>  the 
most  expensive  planes  that  the  FAA  can 
buy 

I  urge  that  the  amendment  be  agreed 
to 

I  reserve  the  remainder  of  my  tune, 
and  yield  the  fl(X;r 

Mr  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  I 
know  of  no  such  use  of  the  F.^A  planes 
as  that  suggested  by  the  Senator  from 
Wi.sconsm.  I  have  not  made  any  in- 
quiry I  have  relied  on  the  General  Ac- 
counting and  Administrative  Offices 
themselves 

Mr  PROXMIRE  Mr  President,  I 
also  invite  the  attention  of  Senators  to 
the  fact  that  I  made  a  public  statement 
on  this  question  for  the  REcoRn,  sev- 
eral months  ago  In  the  statement  I 
cited  instance  after  instance  of  this 
abu.se  taking  place 

Mr  MAGNUSON  This  item  Involves 
new  planes  We  cannot  anticipate  what 
the  new  planes  will  be  u-sed  for  They 
have  had  ample  opportunity  to  use  them 
in  pilot  training,  and  checking  them  out. 
That  IS  why  we  allowed  the  item.  I  as- 
sure the  Senator  that  we  shall  be  glad 
to  inquire  into  the  other  matters  in 
greater  detail 

Mr  MONRONEY  Mr  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield'' 

Mr  MAGNUSON  I  yield 
Mr  MONRONEY  The  FAA  knows 
that  the  purpo.se  wa.s  to  train  a  large 
number  of  flight  check  pilots,  and  also  to 
give  air  check  time  to  the  thousands  of 
aircraft  control   personnel  so  that  they 


will  understand  what  is  going  on  in  th 
pilots  cockpit  a^i  they  are  being  ^ 
patched  to  a  safe  landing  from  a  control 
tower  They  need  this  air  experience 
That  is  one  of  the  main  reasons  why  & 
large  H(-ft — primarily  consisting  of 
DC-3s,  the  old  veritable  g(X)npy-bird— 
is  u.sed  so  extensively  in  the  FAA.  How 
ever,  because  their  check  pilots  will  alw 
check  out  the  pilots  who  will  fly  the  707'8 
and  the  fast  four-motor  jets,  the  very 
fast  executive  aircraft  of  a  jet  character 
and  all  other  types  of  planes,  they  must 
have  quite  a  large  and  diversified  fleet 

I  am  very  surprised  that  the  distin- 
i^uLshed  Senator  from  Wisconsin  has  not 
heard  of  a  Beechcraft  aircraft.  It  is  one 
of  the  famous  names  m  aviation 

I  believe  that  if  the  Senator  will  ir)ok 
at  the  census  of  executive  aircraft,  the 
.small  type  aircraft  that  businessmen 
generally  fly,  he  will  find  that  is  one  of 
the  late  models  of  executive  aircraft 
made  by  Beech  in  Wichita.  Kans 

These  are  not  expensive  planes  The 
{)lanes  them.selves  would  cost  in  the 
nei'.;hborh(x>d  of  perhaps  $150,000,  which 
is  rated  rather  low  for  executive  aircraft 
Many  executive  aircraft  cost  as  much  as 
SI  million  Some  of  the  better  small  jet 
aircraft  cost  as  much  as  $500,000.  But. 
to  be  u.seful.  tlie  planes  for  the  FAA  must 
have  a  ureal  deal  of  electronic  ^'ear  in 
them  if  they  ar(>  to  be  able  to  check,  to 
train,  and  to  pinpoint  the  air  naviga- 
tional aids  that  are  u.sed  throughout  the 
FAA  system  and  in  this  training.  This 
plane  con.sumes  a  veiy  small  amount  of 
fuel  compared  with  the  lart;er  planes, 
and  therefore,  if  nece.ssary.  they  are 
used  for  visius  which  must  be  made  to 
other  trainiiu'  centers  or  to  take  officials 
of  the  FAA  around.  I  am  sure  these 
planes  would  be  recommended  rather 
than  the  DC-3's.  the  military  Jet.starthat 
the  distini;uished  Senator  has  men- 
tioned, or  even  the  707  Boeing  planes 
that  are  used  for  checking  and  te-sting 
the  pilot^s  and  also  for  checking  naviga- 
tional aids  and  air  navigation  in  high 
altitudes 

So  when  we  consider  the  eight  planes 
that  we  are  buying,  while  I  do  not  know 
the  exact  price,  I  do  know  that  the 
amount  of  radio  and  electronic  gear  that 
is  In  those  planes  is  considerable,  and 
that  the  cost  is  greater  than  the  cost  of 
equipment  found  in  ordinary  planes,  be- 
cause they  must  be  exact,  useful,  and  al- 
ways available  for  the  testing  of  the  air 
navigational  system  This  item  is  Im- 
portant to  equip  the  FAA  with  new  model 
I)lanes  The.se  hapi:)en  to  be  six-place 
planes,  which  Is  perhaps  one  of  the  rea- 
sons that  not  so  many  are  sold,  because 
twin  motor  executive  aircraft  planes  of 
this  type  generally  have  a  .smaller  seat- 
ing capacity  than  a  six-place  plane. 

I  do  not  believe  the  amendment  is 
needed.  It  is  unnecessary  to  take  eight 
planes  out  of  the  fleet,  and  particularly 
planes  that  are  more  economical  to  oper- 
ate than  many  that  are  left  in  the  fleet 
to  be  maintained, 

Mr  PROXMIRE  Mr  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  a  table  Indicat- 
ing the  total  aircraft  fleet  of  FAA  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 
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There  being   no  objection,  the  table 
Tnere      ,  _  ^^^  printed  in  the  Record, 


,.as  ordered  to 
as  follows: 
Aircraft 


fleet    [end   of  year   totals) 


Number  of 
engines  and 
engine  type 


Estimate 
June  30— 


19«4     1066 


1    F.^-^-^*""    „ 


Hircrnft 
fur    t.\cili- 

tu's  lli»sli'  i"' 
spoctlon  and 
loi:istic.--lhinp' 
Bwinc  <■  i:i-^  -• 
Coiiv:iir  .\UUin.. 
LocktK'p.l  L-T4y 
FalrrtiiH  r-1,3 
PouglHS  pr-3. 
Doucla.'^  C-.M.  .. 
ConvalrT-»... 

Subtotal 


4  ]et 

2  turboprop. 

4  piston 

2  piHon 

•lo. 

4  pi.<ton 

2  piston 


8 

5 
4 

1 

56 

6 

7 


(b)  Aircraft  for  1' lb  i^r- 
lormaiH'i',  pra- 
flcleiK'v  flyinc 

Lookh.-C'l  T\    2.. 

Uuif.^trt'uin  «i- 
l,W 

Dmiehis  DC-;!.   . 

Lo(ktio.'<ll,  iaJ9. 

Bewli  M-«S 

Beech  .M-80 


SubtoUl . 


for   \Ti\\n- 


-880. 


(CI  Aircraft 

ronvflir  CV 

Booinj!  T.'7. 

Boeing  720 
Lockliwl    1,^188. 
Oouk'hi-s  DC-en. 

ConvHir  340 

Duuslas  l)("-3.- 
Convalr  T-20... 


Dot 

2  turboprop. 


2  piston. 

4  jft 

2  pi.slon. 
do. 


82 


10 


Subtotal. 


(d) 


.^ircrnft 
f..r 
Hn<l 
nii'nt 


ojieriiti'd 

ri'Si':irch 

.l.'Vl'lOp- 

tfst  and 


4  jet - 

do , 

rio 

4  turlxiprop 

4  piston 

2  piston 

do 

do 


2  piston. 


fviilu.'ition: 

Aero    Comman- 
der. 

Plp.-r  PA-22 

ronvairJC-l31b. 

Tonviir  T-29  ... 

PoiiKlns  I>("-7... 

(Hilfstn'iiin 
G-l.W. 

F  9J  <"ou(t!ir 1  jet 

Bi-ech  1-34 2  piston 


1  piston 

2  piston 

do 

iston 

urboprop. 


4p 

2U 


13 


tJubtotftl. ' - -     '  " 


Total       FAA- 
ownc  1      liir- 
crufi. 
,  rommercirtl   leiiS<'d    air- 
craft 
(a    Alrcnift    for  facili- 
tiis    lliplit    in- 
S[)«'Cfion: 
Douglas  DC -3... 

(bl  AiriTift  forjot.pt^r- 
formano'.  pro- 
tiiiiTifv  tlving: 

Bcch  M  so   

Pnxr  \'X'2i 


2  piston. 


no 


....do... 
1  piston. 


.Subtotal. 


10 


(cl 


Airmift    for  train- 
ing 
.\i'ro    Coinman- 
ilor  A«'  ,V». 

H.r.-b  \\  3^ 

lUfch  M  -.'SO   ... 


2  piston. 


...do 

...do 


Subtotal. 


Total  eommer- 
cial  leased 
aircraft . 

Total  FAA 
fUvt. 


14 


130 


3 

6 
4 
1 
66 
6 
6 


81 


heeds,  the  Douglas,  or  the  DC-3's.  Spe- 
ciflcally.  I  singled  out  the  Queen  Aire, 
and,  as  I  say,  the  justification  for  those 
planes  is  "to  maintain  general  aviation 
inspectors  current  and  proficient  in  mod- 
ern aircraft,  and  so  on." 

Mr.  President,  it  is  clear  that  very  few 
modem  aircraft  have  anything  like 
$75,000  worth  of  radio  equipment,  let 
alone  the  rest  of  the  cost  of  the  aircraft. 

My  argument  is  that  these  planes  are 
atypical.  They  are  luxurious,  and  they 
do  not  give  the  aircraft  inspectors  and 
others,  the  kind  of  experience  which  the 
justification  says  they  should  have,  and 
which  alone  justifies  buying  new  planes. 

Mr.  President,  if  the  Senator  from 
Washington  wishes  to  yield  back  the 
remainder  of  his  time,  I  shall  yield  back 
the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Before  I  do  so,  I 
should  like  to  ask  the  Senator  from  Wis- 
consin what  he  means  by  luxurious.  A 
plane  is  a  plane.  Is  the  Senator  speaking 
about  a  plane  which  has  a  softer  seat 
than  another  plane  or  what  is  it? 

I  am  talking  about 


18 


1 

1 
1 
1 

2 
2 
4 
2 


14 


1  11 


124 


130 


'  Include.*  a  aircraft  on  loan  from  the  military. 

Mr.    PROXMIRE.    Mr.    President,    I 

made  no  attack  on  the  Boeings,  the  Lock- 


cx- 


1142 


A  big  plane  is  a  big 
If     the     Senator 


Mr.  PROXMIRE 
the  cost. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON. 
plane. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE 
should  buy  a  car  for  $1,500,  it  would  have 
BXi  adequately  soft  seat  and  a  nice  look- 
ing instrument  panel.  At  the  same  time 
the  Senator  could  spend  $6,000  for  a  more 
powerful  and  luxurious  automobile. 
That  is  what  I  am  talking  about  in  rela- 
tion to  planes. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  A  more  efficient 
plane. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  The  Senator  might 
put  it  that  way— a  plane  that  flies  faster, 
carries  more  people,  and  probably  more 
booze  and  steaks. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President.  I 
yield  back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  yield  back  the 
remainder  of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  simend- 
ment  of   the  Senator  from   Wisconsin 

[Mr.   PROXMIRE]. 

The  amendment  was  rejected. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  Mr.  President, 
I  offer  an  amendment  which  I  send  to  the 
desk  and  ask  to  have  stated. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  On  page  5, 
line  7,  it  is  proposed  to  strike  the  numeral 
and  insert  "$19,200,000." 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  Mr.  President, 
the  Senate  Appropriations  Committee 
has  recommended  an  appropriation  of 
$154,200,000  for  civil  defense  purposes 
in  the  independent  ofQces  appropriations 
bill.  This  is  $65  million  more  than  ap- 
proved by  the  House  of  Representatives. 

The  administration  originally  re- 
quested $358  million  for  civil  defense 
functions  for  fiscal  year  1965.  Our  col- 
leagues in  the  other  body  wisely  ap- 
proved only  one-fourth  of  this  amount. 

Mr.  President,  the  bulk  of  this  $65 
million  Increase  is  an  additional  $50 
million  for  fallout  shelters.  Instead  of 
continuing  to  waste  taxpayers'  money  on 
this  project,   the   House   allowed   only 


$19,200,000  for  research,  shelter  survey, 
and  marking.  The  Senate  Appropria- 
tions Committee  recommended  $69,200,- 
000  for  this  purchase.  In  my  view,  all 
appropriations  for  civil  defense  purposes 
over  and  above  those  needed  for  proper 
education  and  research  functions  are  a 
waste  of  taxpayers'  money.  I  especially 
object  to  any  funds  for  construction  of 
fallout  shelters.  Toward  that  end  I  have 
sent  to  the  desk  an  amendment  that  will 
strike  $50  million  from  this  appropria- 
tion. This  represents  the  additional 
amount  recommended  by  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Appropriations  over  the 
amount  approved  by  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives for  research,  shelter  survey, 
and  marking. 

Over  the  past  13  years,  more  than  $1,- 
300,000  of  taxpayers'  money  has  been 
foolishly  wasted  on  silly  civil  defense 
schemes.  Today,  18  years  after  Hiro- 
shima, we  have  no  civil  defense  worthy 
of  the  name.  Most  of  what  exists  con- 
sists of  absurd  plans  on  paper;  the  rest 
is  confusion. 

Any  shelter  program  large  enough  to 
be  meaningful — if  such  a  thing  is  pos- 
sible— would  cost  many  billions  of  dol- 
lars. However,  civil  defense  officials  fol- 
low the  bureaucratic  rule  of  keeping  first 
estimates  low  enough  to  induce  Congress 
to  authorize  some  colossal  lunacy,  know- 
ing that  they  can  always  get  more  once 
a  program  is  born. 

We  are  confronted  with  a  dilemma.  I 
quote  Jonathan  Swift,  who  wrote: 

A  strong  dilemma  in  a  desperate  case: 
to  act  with  Infamy  or  quit  the  place. 

Those  favoring  a  massive  fallout  shel- 
ter building  program  have  estimated  that 
it  would  cost  anywhere  from  $20  to  $200 
billion.  In  their  book  entitled  "Strategy 
for  Survival,"  Thomas  L.  Morton,  dean 
of  the  College  of  Engineers  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Arizona,  and  Donald  C.  Lath- 
am, an  electronics  researcher,  concluded 
that  a  national  community  shelter  pro- 
gram would  cost  in  excess  of  $37  billion. 

Herman  Kahn,  one  of  the  foremost 
proponents  of  fallout  shelters,  has  esti- 
mated that  a  reasonable  progrsmi  might 
involve  a  gradual  buildup  from  about  $1 
billion  annually  to  somewhere  in  the 
neighborhood  of  $5  billion  annually.  A 
recent  estimate  by  Prof.  John  Ullman, 
chairman  of  the  Department  of  Manage- 
ment of  Hofstra  College,  would  place  the 
cost  as  high  as  $302  billion.  Regardless 
of  which  of  the  expert  opinions  Is  cited, 
the  price  tag  would  be  astronomical. 
Even  then,  there  Is  no  guarantee  that 
a  shelter  program  wUl  be  at  all  effective. 
With  extensive  advances  being  made  in 
rocket  and  nuclear  technology,  it  would 
probably  be  obsolete  before  completion. 
One  of  the  scientists  now  working  on  ad- 
vanced weapons  technology  is  reported  to 
have  said:  "You  ain't  seen  nothing  yet." 
Compared  with  what  is  coming  Into  sight 
in  the  way  of  new  weapons. 

There  is  always  the  possibility  of  more 
deadly  types  of  warfare  for  which  shelt- 
ers offer  no  protection  whatever — chemi- 
cal and  biological  warfare.  Any  nation 
that  would  unleash  a  thermonuclear  war 
would  probably  not  hesitate  to  use  oth- 
er methods  equally  as  terrifying. 
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Is  the  Congress  prepared  to  embark 
on  such  a  vast  gamble  and  to  spend  per- 
haps $200  billion  of  taxpayers'  money:" 
Let  us  have  no  illusions.  In  reality,  this 
is  what  the  civil  defense  planners  are 
asking  us  to  do. 

Anyone  who  has  taken  the  trouble 
to  look  into  the  matter  is  aware  of  the 
fact  that  most  building  owners  have  ig- 
nored or  refused  requests  to  provide 
shelters,  and  that  ordinary  citizens  have 
lost  Interest.  Dunrig  each  crLsls  the  get- 
rlch-quick  shelter  salesmen  appear.  A.s 
soon  as  the  crisis  abates  and  public  in- 
terest fades,  they  crawl  back  under  the 
rocks  from  whence  they  came. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  interesting  to  note 
that  through  the  years  this  Nation  and 
the  Soviet  Union  were  building  up  our 
nuclear  capacities,  no  real  interest  could 
be  stirred  up  among  the  general  public 
or  in  the  Coni;re.ss  for  any  foim  of  civil 
defense.      It    is    true    that    during    that 
time  over  $1,300  million  was  appropriated 
In   piecemeal   fashion   but   not   for  any 
really  serious  or  etTective  plan  of  action. 
Actually,    we    were    soothing    our    con- 
sciences "Just   in   case"   a   nuclear   war 
would  come.     Year  after  year  we  appro- 
priated $75  million  or  $100  million  or  $80 
million  for  civil  defense  purposes,  always 
"just  in  case."     Neither  the  Elsenhower 
administration  nor  this  administration 
nor  the  Congress  over  the  past  13  years 
has  really  faced  up  to  this  issue.    It  was 
always  easier  to  pretend  that  something' 
was  being  done. 

It  Is  ozily  human  to  grasp  at  straws 
when  faced  by  an  overwhelmingly  diflQ- 
cult  situation,  and  in  appropriating  these 
funds  which  gradually  began  to  total  a 
staggering  sum.  this  Is  what  wajs  done. 
No  one  In  his  heart  really  believed  that 
the  civil  defense  fishnet  would  be  of  any 
protection  In  a  surging  sea  of  nuclear 
destruction. 

Mr.  President.  Senators  will  recall  that 
In  the  midst  of  the  Berlin  crisis  in  thf 
simuner  of  1961,  Congress  hurriedly  ap- 
propriated $200  million  for  fallout  shel- 
ters. No  American  family  was  made  any 
safer  or  more  secure  as  a  result  of  that 
expenditxire.  It  In  no  way  ha,s  deterred 
the  aggressive  acts  of  the  Soviet  and  Red 
Chinese  dictators.  Of  course,  architec- 
tural firms,  building  contractors,  and 
survival  blscuitmakers  have  benefited 
at  taxpayers'  expense.  We  heard  about 
millions  of  survival  biscuits  that  have 
been  purchased  from  a  certain  large 
grocery  concern.  They  will  never  be 
used,  of  course.  Most  have  rotted  away. 
Some  money  has  been  put  in  circula- 
tion, but  taxpayers  have  suffered 

The  Cuban  crisis  proved  that  our  best 
and  probably  only  civil  defense  in  this 
nuclear  age  is  a  firm,  determined,  reso- 
lute stand  against  aggression,  such  as 
was  taken  by  the  late  great  President 
Kennedy  In  October  1962.  plus  the  nu- 
clear power  which  we  have  to  support  it. 
We  would  be  far  wiser  to  appropriate 
additional  funds  for  our  missile  pro- 
grams, and  our  missile-bearing  Polaris  . 
submarines,  than  for  civil  deferise 
schemes  that  are  hopeless  at  their  In- 
ception. 


Nevertheless,  tht  civil  defense  planners 
continue  to  mesmerize  the  American 
public  with  the  illusion  tiiat  we  have  an 
effective  civil  defense  proi,'ram  Al- 
thout^h  the  Congress  appropriated  $208 
million  in  1961  and  an  additional  $38 
million  in  1962  for  marking  and  provi- 
sioning fallout  siielters,  when  the  crisis 
came  most  of  them  could  not  be  found, 
were  not  marked,  or  were  unusable. 
Only  a  handful  were  provisioned  Ra- 
tions and  medical  kits  on  which  millions 
of  dollars  had  b«>en  .spent  were  still 
stocked  in  Federal  wareiiou.ses  and 
arsenals.  Warning  systems  were  inade- 
quate and  virtually  u.^ele.ss  Tliis  is  prob- 
ably not  too  important,  for  in  event  of 
attack  there  would  be,  at  most,  perhaps 
10  minutes'  warning  before  the  intercon- 
tinental ballistic  missiles  fell  on  Ameri- 
can cities. 

Incidentally.  I  note  that  in  the  budget 
for  fiscal  year  1965,  the  average  salar>- 
for  paid  civil  defense  employees  will  be, 
before  tht-  rrct-nt  pay  raise.  $10,592  a 
year,  one  of  the  highest  in  the  entire  Fed- 
eral bureaucracy. 

By  comparison  employees  of  the  Fed- 
eral Bureau  of  Inve.stlgation  will  average 
$9,206:  $9. .576  for  tlie  National  Aeronau- 
tics and  Space  Administration:  and 
$8,015  for  the  Small  Bu.sme.ss  Adminis- 
tration, to  name  a  few  of  the  many  im- 
portant Government  agencies  where  the 
average  .salary  is  less  than  that  for  civil 
defense  employees.  It  would  be  dilRcuIt 
to  find  another  agency  m  the  Federal 
Government  where  so  many  have  done 
so  little  to  earn  .so  much 

We  must  not  be  content  to  let  the  civil 
defense  program  drift,  unconcerned 
about  the  dollars  being  wasted.  A  na- 
tional disaster  organization  is  a  neces- 
sity: Ala.^ka  learnt^  the  value  of  such 
a  corps  after  the  Good  Friday  earth- 
quake. But  It  nef^ds  redirection — with 
mcjre  emphasis  im  natural  di.sasters  and 
perhaps  even  a  change  of  name. 

Americans  have  alway.s  come  to  the 
aid  of  their  neighbors  when  di.saster 
threatened.  I  am  sure  that  the  thou- 
sands of  unpaid  volunteer  civil  defense 
workers,  many  of  whom  who  have  per- 
formed outstanding  services  in  tmie  of 
flood  and  other  natural  disaster,  will 
continue  to  volunteer  for  any  future 
emergencies- 

The  notion  of  civil  defense  as  a 
standby  agency  for  nuclear  holocaust  is 


unrealistic.  The  kind  of  thing  need** 
is  a  disaster  corps,  trained  for  all  fan? 
of  emergencies,  acts  of  man  and  God 

Mr.  President,  it  gives  me  no  pleasur. 
whatever  to  oppose  an  administrate^ 
program.  It  is  laudable  that  an  attemm 
is  being  made  to  offer  Americans  som, 
form  of  survival  insurance  in  event  of 
nuclear  attack.  However,  the  premiuni 
are  so  fantastically  expensive  and  the 
risk  .so  remote  that  the  kind  of  insurance 
olTered  in  this  bill  is  a  waste  of  money 

CerUiinly  some  .sensible  forms  nf 
catastrophe  planning  are  in  order 
However.  I  assert  that  it  is  not  sound 
planning  to  divert  substantial  resources 
and  effort  into  a  program  which  offers 
very  little  true  insurance,  and  which  en- 
courages a  cruel  illusion  of  security 

I  strongly  urge  my  colleagues  to  sup- 
port my  amendment  which  would  save 
$50  million  of  taxpayers'  money.    This 
is  a  way  for  Senators  who  are  in  favor 
of   economy   to   show   they   mean  what 
they  say     We  all  speak  in  favor  of  econ- 
omy.    I  do  not  know  a  single  proposal 
with    respect    to   which   we  could  more 
clearly  demonstrate  our  desire  for  econ- 
omy   tiian    this    amendment.      I    hope 
Senators  will  grasp  this  opportunity  to 
start  to  put  an  end  to  this  utter  folly. 
I   offer  the  amendment  seriously,    i 
believe  that  over  the  years  the  civil  de- 
fen.se  shelter  program  has  been  a  waste 
of  money.    I  think  citizens  generally  do 
not  realize  that  there  is  no  fallout  shel- 
ter when  a  nuclear  warhead  is  properly 
aimed  and  hits  the  target  by  exploding 
in   the   atmosphere   to   accomplish  the 
maximum  destruction  and  destroy  the 
most  people. 

I  yield  back  my  time. 
Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent,  in  connection 
with  the  amendment,  to  place  in  the 
Record  at  this  point  the  justification  of 
the  committee  for  this  item,  consisting 
of  what  are  known  as  the  sideslips,  pages 
35  through  37,  and  also  an  extract  from 
page  4  of  the  report. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  extracts 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

JUSTIFTC.\T10N 

Amendment  of  language  will  provide  fw 
re.storation  of  funds  In  shelter  protirams  au- 
thorized by  current  legl.slatlon.  In.'^ort  .•spe- 
cific authnrlTy  fcr  .strK-klng  .similar  to  that 
enacted  In  the  1964  Aproprlatlons  Act  and 
Increase  re.search  and  development  to  tht 
amount  requested   In   the  estimate. 


Shelters: 

(a)  Shelter  survey  and  marking    

(b)  8 f  •■■•.-■•  •.•Wu« '.'.'.'.'". 

(c)  1  !  m  of  pilsting  fallout  protoction  In  "sniulicr 


(d)  l>e.ii*!iuiiK  shelter  systems. ,_, 


(0 


.'Shelter  ileveliipment 
8belt«r  In  Kedi-ral  bulldJnirs 


Total,  shelters 
Research  anil  devi'lopment. 


n  K.  lUNfl 
approval 


$9,300,000 
0 

0 
0 
0 
0 


Undent 
esliinalv 


9, 200,  nor) 
10.  ono.  000 


$y.  200, 000 
ino.  wxi.  000 

7.  joo,  niM) 

to.  (KN).  ION) 
UJ3. 3IKI.  (100 
20.  onn.  o(» 


2.V),  rtoo,  000 
l,^.  ooo.ooo 


I  t)cre:ise 
ro'i'ie'^ted 


$100,000,000 

:,con  noo 

10, 000. 000 


lis.  ino.ooo 

.V  000. 000 


Total. 


IB,  200. 000 


265.600,000         1J3.  lOO.OOO 


1.  Shelters 
The  prot?ram  goal  Is  the  development  of  a 

nationwide  system  of  fallout  shelters,  prop- 


erly  equipped    and   provisioned,   to  protect 

our    population    from    the    f  illnir    pffcct.s  of 
nuclear  attack.    It  Is  estimated  that  a  total 
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,  ^0  million  shelter  spaces  are  required  to 

t  this  goal.    The  following  statistics  re- 


flect progress  by  fiscal   year,   in  millions  of 
shelter  spaces : 


Spaces  located 


Licensed  and  marked 


Supplies  available 


Fiscal  year      Cumulative  ,    Fiscal  year 


42.8 
74.0 
79.0 


50.0 
1U.2 
18.8 


Cumulative 


50.0 

m.2 

79,0 


The  increase   requested    of   $118.1    million 

vdes  the  funds  to  meet  the  fiscal  year 
P^ks  obleciives  set  forth  above  as  well  as  to 
,  V  rhe  base  for  obtaining  additional  opera- 
uonal  shelter  space  in  fiscal  year  1966.  The 
inrreiV^e  iiuiudes; 

la)  Forty-six  million  four  hundred  thou- 
sand dollars  for  procurement  of  standard 
belter  provisions  for  stocking  an  ad- 
ditional 18  8  million  shelter  spaces.  The 
supplies  required  through  fiscal  year  1965 
are  based  upon  a  conservative  projection  of 
actual  sttK-klng  experience  during  the  IV2 
.-ears  since  inception  of  the  program. 
Thruugh  early  May  1964.  balanced  quan- 
tities of  supplies  to  sustain  2  weeks  occu- 
nancv  for  22  2  million  people  have  been 
placed  in  shelter  areas  in  43,000  facilities. 
However,  the  rated  capacity  of  potential 
sp.ice  in  these  facilities  is  suflQcient  to  ac- 
co'mnuKl.iie  34  million  people,  indicating 
that  stock  issue  experience  amounts  to  65 
percent  of  the  total  capacity  of  surveyed 
shelter  areas.  Application  of  this  percentage 
factor  vo  the  128  million  spaces  located  in 
fiscal  year  Ii)65  results  in  a  shelter  supplies 
requirement  of  83.2  million  spaces.  This  has 
been  discounted  down  to  79  million  on  the 
basis  of  experience  rates  in  building  owner 
refusals  to  accept  stocks. 

lb)  Fifty-four  million  five  hundred  thou- 
sand dollars  for  equipment  for  Improving 
shelter  capacity  and  use.  Of  this  amount, 
150  million  is  related  to  the  procure- 
ment of  portable  ventilation  kits  which. 
when  placed  in  shelter  areas  already  located 
by  the  national  shelter  survey,  would  provide 
for  an  additional  20  million  licensed  spaces 
at  A  cost  of  «2  50  per  shelter  space.  This 
compares  to  approximately  $11.90  per  space 
for  permanent  ventilation  Improvements  and 
$25  or  more  per  space  in  new  construction. 

ici  Seven  million  two  hundred  thousand 
million  dollars  for  the  Identification  of 
existing  f.iUout  protection  in  structures  such 
as  private  home  ba-sements  and  small  bulld- 
ines  not  previously  covered  by  the  national 
shelter  survey.  Ijocation  of  the  space  avail- 
able In  these  smaller  shelters  can  make  a 
siijnlflcant  contribution  to  the  total  of  50 
to  55  million  spaces  which  Defense  Depart- 
ment projections  indicate  are  required  from 
private  initiative  to  achieve  fallout  protec- 
tion for  the  entire  population.  The  Identifi- 
cation of  shelter  space  will  be  accomplished 
for  single  family  homes  by  means  of  a  high- 
speed computer  analyzing  data  as  submitted 
by  the  homeowner  and  for  other  small  struc- 
tures by  a  visit  of  an  engineer  to  complete  a 
simple  data  collection  form.  It  Is  estimated 
that  all  single  family  homes  with  basements 
will  have  the  opportunity  of  being  analyzed, 
and  that  73,400  small  structures  other  than 
single  family  homes  would  also  be  surveyed. 
These  small  shelters  do  not  meet  Federal 
public  shelter  criteria  of  a  minimum  of  50 
spaces  per  facility  and,  therefore,  will  not  be 
marked  and  stocked  at  Federal  expense. 

(d)  Ten  million  dollars  to  provide  profes- 
sional community  planning  services  to  local 
governments  to  help  establish  a  workable 
shelter  system  which  will  Include  the  assign- 
ment of  Individuals  to  specific  shelters. 
These  initial  aselg'  .nents  will  also  define, 
with  precision,  areas  of  shelter  deficit  In 
which  low  cost  opportunities  to  create  more 
shelter  should  be  exploited.    The  updating 


effort,  estimated  to  require  up  to  $1  million 
annually  as  new  shelter  space  is  created, 
would  not  be  federally  funded. 

2.  Research  and  development 
The  civil  defense  fiscal  year  1965  research 
budget  was  established  at  the  minimum  level 
of  $15  million  after  careful  study  and  review 
of  research  requirements.  The  House  Ap- 
propriations Committee  has  recognized  the 
need  for  research  by  stating  in  its  fiscal  year 

1963  report  on  the  Office  of  Civil  Defense 
budget  request  that  "more  .study  and  re- 
search should  be  applied  to  the  vast  and 
complex  problems  Involved."  However,  the 
House  committee  has  consistently  acted  to 
reduce  the  requested  funds:  to  $11  million 
In  fiscal  year  1963,  to  $10  million  in  fiscal  year 

1964  and  $10  million  In  fiscal  year  1965.  The 
constantly  accelerating  pace  of  modern 
science  is  reflected  in  continuously  Improved 
weapons  and  methods  of  delivery.  There  is 
an  obvious  parallel  need  to  keep  abreast  in 
developing  effective  methods  for  protecting 
the  civilian  population  from  these  weapons 
effects  and  to  provide  the  means  for  recov- 
ery In  the  event  of  an  attack  on  this  country. 
Research,  properly  planned  and  supported, 
can  supply  answers  to  many  of  the  pressing 
questions  facing  civil  defense  today.  The 
result  win  be  a  greatly  Improved  and  much 
more  economical  civil  defense  program. 

The  effect  of  the  proposed  restoration  of 
funds  will  be  reflected  In  many  ways.  It  will 
enable  us  to  undertake  urgent  new  studies 
now  backlogged  because  of  lack  of  funds. 
It  win  provide  for  better  utilization  of  re- 
cent advances  In  science  and  technology.  It 
will  provide  missing  knowledge  on  weapons 
effects  and  countermeasures  to  them.  More 
specifically,  It  will  provide  for  Increased  effort 
In  many  critical  areas  including  lower  cost 
shelter  designs;  Improved  means  for  protec- 
tion from  blast,  thermal,  and  radiation  ef- 
fects; accelerated  Investigations  of  ventila- 
tion and  other  environmental  and  manage- 
ment problems  associated  with  full  utiliza- 
tion of  existing  shelter  space.  It  wUl  enable 
us  to  expedite  research  on  fire  problems  re- 
sulting from  nuclear  attack  such  as  fire 
spread  and  active  countermeasures.  It  will 
prevent  reduction  of  research  effort  on  post- 
attack  problems  relating  to  physical  environ- 
ment, radiological  recovery  through  decon- 
tamination and  other  means,  and  medical 
and  welfare  requirements.  Approval  of  the 
amendment  will  also  permit  us  to  undertake 
or  expand  essential  systems  analyses  in  the 
areas  of  strategic  concepts,  national  vulner- 
ability, alternative  civil  defense  postures,  and 
relationships  to  active  defense  measures. 

Research,  Shelter  Survey  and  Marking 

1964  appropriation $41,  250,  000 

Estimate,  1965  (authorized  por- 
tion of  $265.600,000) 142.  300,  000 

House    allowance 19,200,000 

Committee  recommendation 69,  200.  000 

The  conunlttee  recommends  restoration  of 
$50  million,  to  provide  a  total  amount  of 
$69,200,000  for  research,  shelter  survey,  and 
marking,  which  Is  $73,100,000  below  the  esti- 
mate for  authorized  programs. 

Of  the  $50  million  restoration,  $30  million 
Is  recommended  for  procurement  of  standard 
shelter    provisions    for    stocking    additional 


shelter  spaces;  $500,000  is  recommended  for 
practical  research  on  portable  ventilation 
kits,  to  examine  all  possibilities  before  set- 
ting up  a  procurement  program  at  what 
seems  to  be  an  excessive  cost  per  unit;  $4,- 
500.000  Is  recommended  for  water  storage 
equipment;  $5  million  is  recommended  for 
the  identification  of  existing  fallout  protec- 
tion In  structures  such  as  private  home  base- 
ments and  small  buildings  not  previously 
covered  by  the  national  shelter  stirvey;  and 
$10  million  is  recommended  to  provide  pro- 
fessional community  planning  services  to  lo- 
cal governments  to  help  establish  a  workable 
shelter  system  which  will  include  the  as- 
signment of  Individuals  to  specific  shelters. 

The  committee  agrees  with  the  House  In 
providing  $10  million  for  research  and  de- 
velopment, which  is  $5  million  below  the 
budget  estimate 

Authorization  for  stocking  the  shelters  Is 
recommended  by  the  committee. 

The  committee  recommends  deletion  of 
the  general  provision  prohibiting  the  use  of 
funds  for  construction  of  fallout  shelters. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Both 
Senators  yield  back  their  time. 

The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Ohio 
[Mr.  Young]. 

The  amendment  was  rejected. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
is  open  to  further  amendment. 

If  there  be  no  further  amendment  to 
be  proposed,  the  question  is  on  the  en- 
grossment of  the  amendments  and  the 
third  reading  of  the  bill. 

The  amendments  were  ordered  to  be 
engrossed,  and  the  bill  to  be  read  a  third 
time. 

The  bill  was  read  the  third  time. 

PROPOSED    NEW  BUILDING  TO   HOUSE  THE   "ARMS 
OF    THE    congress" 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  for 
several  years  we  have  been  concerned 
about  the  plight  of  a  number  of  impor- 
tant independent  agencies  who  have  no 
domiciles  they  can  call  their  own.  They 
subsist  in  borrowed  space  from  other  de- 
partments and  are  diffused  around  town, 
resulting  in  inefficiencies  and  in  higher 
costs  of  operation. 

The  agencies  I  have  in  mind  at  the 
moment  are  the  Federal  Communications 
Commission,  the  Federal  Power  Commis- 
sion, the  Federal  Maritime  Commission, 
the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board,  the  National 
Labor  Relations  Board,  and  the  Securi- 
ties and  Exchange  Commission. 

Members  of  Congress  are  continually 
pressing  members  of  these  Commissions, 
the  so-called  arms  of  the  Congress,  to 
speed  their  investigations  and  decisions 
and  to  clean  up  backlogs  of  pending 
cases:  but  at  the  same  time  allowances 
must  be  made  for  the  lack  of  efficiency 
that  must  inevitably  result  from  opera- 
tions in  unsatisfactory,  sometimes  hardly 
healthful  or  sanitary,  office  facilities. 
And  conditions  have  grown  progressively 
worse  over  the  years  as  Congress  has 
given  these  agencies  added  duties. 

Back  in  1959,  the  Senator  from  Wash- 
ington asked  the  General  Services  Ad- 
ministration to  explore  the  possibility  of 
housing  these  regulatory  agencies  in  one 
building,  and  Its  preliminary  survey  in- 
dicated a  saving  of  $550,000  annually  in 
rental  If  just  some  of  the  agencies  were 
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brought  under  one  roof— to  say  nothing 
of  greatly  Improved  efficiency  and  serv- 
ice to  the  public 

The  General  Services  Administration 
is  cognizant  of  tlie  situation  and  is  sym- 
pathetic. As  Mr  Bouiin.  the  Adminis- 
trator, pointed  out  at  our  recent  hear- 
ings: 

We  are  extremely  In  favor  of  doing  this 
Some  of  our  re^latory  agencies  are  Atro- 
ciously housed.  We  t^ilnlc  we  can  save  a 
■Treat  deal  of  money  using  conunon  services, 
common  facilities  by  building  a  single  build- 
ing to  house  certain  regulatory  agencies 

He  has  assured  us  that  this  project  is 
on  the  list.  We  hope  early  priority  can 
be  given  to  it,  in  the  interest  of  Govern- 
ment efficiency  and  Government  economy 
and  In  keeping  with  the  Presidents 
program. 

Mr.  President,  because  the  hour  is 
late.  I  am  sure  all  of  us  on  the  commit- 
tee, through  the  Senator  from  Colorado 
Mr.  Allott]  and  myself,  want  to  ex- 
press our  deep  appreciation  to  the  work 
of  the  staff — Mr  Earl  Cooper  and 
others — on  this  very  complicated  and 
complex  bill. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  Mr.  President,  if 
the  Senator  will  yield.  I  think  the  Senate 
owes  a  great  debt  of  eratitude  for  the 
knowledge,  the  courtesy,  and  the  kind- 
ness shown  by  the  distms^uished  Senator 
from  Washington— chairman  of  the 
subcommittee — and  the  ranking;  minor- 
ity member  I  Mr.  Allott!.  They  ren- 
dered an  outstanding  service,  and  the 
Senate  is  better  off  because  of  it. 

Mr.  AIXOTT.  Mr.  President.  I  wish 
to  express  my  deep  appreciation  to  the 
entire  staff  and  to  the  members  of  the 
committee.  I  think  this  is  the  most  dif- 
ficult appropriation  bill  to  come  before 
the  Congress.  If  it  were  not  for  a  ^'reat 
deal  of  hard  night  work  and  many  extra 
hours,  we  would  not  have  been  able  to 
accomplish  the  task  I  would  be  very 
remiss  If  I  did  not  express  my  apprecia- 
tion to  the  members  of  the  committee 
and  the  members  of  the  staff,  both  mi- 
nority and  majority 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  bill 
having  been  read  the  third  time,  the 
question  is,  Shall  it  pass^ 

The  bill  <H.R.  11296'  was  passed. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr  President.  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
bill  was  passed. 

Mr.  ALLOTT  Mr  President,  I  move 
to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr  President.  I 
move  that  the  Senate  in.sist  on  its 
amendments  and  request  a  conference 
with  the  House  on  the  disagreeing  votes 
thereon,  and  that  the  Chair  appoint  the 
conferees  on  the  part  of  the  Senate 

The  motion  was  agreed  to:  and  the 
Presiding  Officer  appointed  Mr  Mac- 
HTTSON.  Mr.  Ellender.  Mr  Rus.seli  .  Mr 
Holland,  Mr.  Monroney.  Mr  Anderson. 
Mr.  Allott.  Mr.  YorNc  of  North  Da- 
kota, and  Mr.  Saltonst.all  conferees  on 
the  part  of  the  Senate 


Mr. 


THE  CALENDAR 
MANSFIELD      Mr.    President.    I 


proceed  U)  the  consideration  of  meas- 
ures on  the  calendar  beginning  with  Cal- 
endar No  1237.  Senate  bill  2048.  and  that 
the  remainder  of  tiie  calendar  be  con- 
sidf'red  in  sequence 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER. 
objection'     Without   objiTtion. 
ordered. 


Is  there 

it   IS  so 


ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 


BIG  HORN  CANYON  NATIONAL 
RECREATION  AREL\ 

The  Senate  prtxetxled  to  consider  the 
bill  'S.  2048'  to  provide  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  Big  Horn  Canyon  Na- 
tional Recreation  Area,  and  for  other 
purp<)ses.  whicii  had  been  reported  from 
the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
.Mfairs.  with  amendments,  on  page  1.  line 
9.  after  the  word  the",  to  strike  out 
"Big  Horn"  and  insert  "Bighorn";  on 
page  2.  line  1.  after  tiie  word  Proposed". 
to  strike  out  "Bi«  Horn"  and  in.sert  "Big- 
horn"; in  line  20.  after  the  word  juris- 
diction", to  insert  not  needed  for  otlier 
Federal  programs  which  lie  classifies  as 
suitable  for  exchange  or  other  disposal"; 
on  page  3.  lint-  12.  after  the  word  '  St>cre- 
tary  ".  to  Insert  "  '  c  >  ■  1 1  Notwithstanding 
any  other  provision  of  this  Act  or  of  any 
other  law.  the  Crow  Indian  Tribe  shall 
have  the  exclusive  right  to  develop  and 
operate,  at  no  expense  to  the  United 
States,  water-based  recreational  facili- 
ties, including  landing  ramps,  boat- 
houses,  and  fishini;  facilities,  alonu  that 
part  of  the  .shoreline  of  Yellowtail  Re.ser- 
voir  which  us  adjacent  to  lands  compris- 
ing the  Crow  Indian  Reservation.  Any 
such  part  .so  developed  .shall  be  adminis- 
tered in  accordance  with  thf  laus  and 
rules  applicabU'  to  the  recreation  area, 
subjf'ct  to  any  limitations  .specified  by  the 
tribal  council  and  approved  by  tlie  Sec- 
retary .•^ny  rt'venui'.s  re.sultm^  from  the 
operation  of  such  facilities  may  be  re- 
tained by  the  Crow  Indian  Tribe. 

■'2'  As  used  in  this  subsection,  the 
term  'shoreline'  means  that  land  owned 
by  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation  which 
borders  both  Yellowtail  Re.servolr  and  the 
exterior  boundary  of  the  Crow  Indian 
Reservation,  together  with  that  part  of 
the  reservoir  necessary-  to  the  develop- 
ment of  such  facilities  ";  and.  on  page  5. 
after  line  1 1 .  to  strike  out : 

Sr.c  .5  There  .\re  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  such  sums  as  are  necessary  to 
carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  Act 

And.  In  lieu  thereof,  to  livsert: 

Sec  5  There  l.s  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  not  more  than  $.320  000  for  the 
acquisition  of  land  and  Interests  In  land  pur- 
suant to  this  Act. 

So  as  t^  make  the  bill  read' 

Be  It  enacted  by  the  Senntr  and  Hou^r 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
Ame-^ira  in  Cnngres'!  at^emhled.  That  I  a)  In 
'irder  to  provide  for  public  nutdiwr  recrea- 
tion use  and  enjoyment  of  the  proposed  'VpI- 
lowtal!  Reservoir  and  laiid«  idlacent  thereto 
In  the  States  of  Wvomlni;  md  Montana  by 
t.'ie  peop'e  of  the  Uiuted  State.s  and  for  pres- 
Tvatlnn  'if  the  scenic,  sclentlflr.  and  his- 
toric fe.itures  contributing  to  public  enjoy- 
ment of  such  lands  and  waters,  there  Is 
hereby  est.ibllshed  the  Bighorn  Canyon  Na- 
tional Recreation  Area  to  comprise  the  area 
generally  depicted  on  the  drawing  entitled 
Proposed  Bighorn  Canyon  National  Recrea- 
tion    Area".     LNPMW-OIO  BC.     June     1963 


August  5 

which  Is  on  file  in  the  omre  of  the  Nauon  ■ 
P.irk  Service,  iJepiirtment  of  the  Interior 

(b(    .As  soon   as  practicable  iifter  aDDrn- i 
of    this    Act.    the    i.^cretarv    of    the   Inu-rt 
.shall   publish   In   the  Federal  Register  Td 
of  the   bound. iries  of  m" 


tailed   description 


'PS  of  tin 


area  which  shall  encomptuss.  to  the  ext# 
practicable,  the  lands  and  waters  shown  o* 
the  drawing  referred  to  in  suUsectUin  ,ai  n^ 
this  section  The  .Secretary  may  subw 
quently  make  adjustments  m  the  ijouncW^ 
of  the  are. I.  .subject  to  the  provLsiims  of  sub 
section  2ibi  of  this  Act,  by  publication  of 
an  amended  description  In  the  Fpderul  R»o 
i.'^t^r  *' 

Sec.  2  (a)  The  Secretary  is  authorize 
to  acquire  by  donation,  purch.i.^e  with  do- 
nated  or  appropriated  fund.s,  exchange  or 
otherwise,  lands  and  Interests  m  lands  with. 
Ill  the  boundaries  of  the  area  In  the  exer- 
cl.se  of  his  exrhangp  authority  I'.ie  SecretarT 
may  accept  title  to  any  non-Federal  property 
within  the  urea  and  convey  In  pxrhantt 
therefor  any  federally  owned  property  under 
his  Jurisdiction  not  needed  for  other  Ped'era' 
programs  which  he  classifies  as  .suitable  for 
exchange  or  other  disposal,  notwithstanding 
any  other  provision  of  law.  Property  so  ex- 
changed shall  be  approximately  equal  in  fair 
market  value:  Pro;  irft^d  That  the  Secretary 
may  accept  casli  from  or  pay  cash  to.  the 
grantor  In  such  an  exchange  In  order  to 
equalize  the  values  of  the  properties  ex- 
ch.mged  Any  property  or  Interest  therein 
owned  by  the  State  of  Montana  or  the  State 
of  Wyoming  or  any  political  subdivision 
thereof  within  the  recreation  area  may  be 
acquired  only  with  the  concurrence  of  the 
owner 

lb)  Ni>  p.irt  of  lands  of  the  Crow  Indian 
Tribe  of  Montana  shall  be  Included  within 
the  recre.it Ion  area  unless  requested  by  the 
'  ouncU  .)f  the  tribe  The  Indian  lands  lo 
included  may  be  developed  and  administered 
In  accordance  with  the  laws  and  rules  appll- 
cibie  to  the  recreation  are.i.  subject  to  any 
Umltatlini  specltied  by  the  tribal  council  and 
approved  by  the  Secretary  (cWli  Not- 
with.st^ndlng  any  other  provision  of  this 
.Act  or  of  any  other  law.  the  Crow  Indian 
Tribe  shall  have  the  exclusive  right  to  de- 
velop and  operate,  at  no  expen.se  to  the 
L'nlted  States,  water-based  recreational  fa- 
cilities. Including  landing  ramps,  boathouses 
and  fishing  facilities,  alcmg  that  part  of  the 
shoreline  of  Yellowtail  Reservoir  which  1« 
adjacent  to  lands  comprising  the  Crow  In- 
dian Reservation.  Any  such  part  so  devel- 
of>ed  shall  be  administered  In  accordance 
with  the  laws  and  rules  applicable  to  the 
recreation  area,  subject  to  any  limitation* 
specified  by  the  tribal  council  and  approved 
by  the  Secretary  Any  revenues  resulting 
from  the  operation  of  such  facilities  may  be 
retained  by  the  Crow  Indian  Tribe 

i2i  As  used  In  this  subsection,  the  term 
"shoreline"  means  that  land  owned  by  the 
Bureau  of  Reclamation  which  borders  both 
Yellowtail  Reservoir  and  the  exterior  bound- 
ary of  the  Crow  Iiidlan  Reservation,  together 
with  that  part  of  the  re.servolr  necessary  to 
the  development  of  .such  facilities 

Sec  3  1  a )  The  .Secretary  shall  coordinate 
administration  of  the  recreation  area  with 
the  other  purpo.ses  of  the  Yellowtail  Reser- 
voir project  so  that  It  will  in  his  Judgment 
best  provide  1 1 )  for  public  outdoor  recrea- 
tlf)n  benefits,  i2)  for  conservation  of  scenic, 
scientific,  historic  and  other  values  con- 
tributing to  public  enJovTnent.  and  (3)  for 
management,  utilization,  and  disposal  of  re- 
newable natural  resources  In  a  manner  that 
promotes  or  Is  r-impatlble  with,  and  does  not 
significantly  Impair,  public  recreation  and 
conservatio;i  of  scenic  scientific,  historic,  or 
other  values  contributing  to  public  enjoy- 
ment 

ibi  In  the  administration  of  the  area  for 
the  purposes  of  this  Act.  the  Secretary  may 
utilize  such  statutory  authorities  relating 
to  areas  administered  and  supervised  by  the 
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♦arv  through  the  National  Park  Serv  ce 
^/'S  statutory  authorities  otherwise 
*"•*,  >,,»  to  him  lor  the  conservation  and 
»''*  iment  of  natural  resources  as  he 
""^f  tnnroprlate  to  carry  out  the  purposes 
'*'''^!.  Act  Appropriate  user  fees  may  be 
'^wted  notwithstanding  any  limitation  on 
:in    Shorlty  by  a:.y  provision  of  law. 

4    The  Secretary  shall  permit  hunting 

H^flshlng  on  lands  and  waters  under  his 

*    udfct  on   within   the   recreation   area   In 

^Zo^d?ice\nu  the  appropriate  laws  of  the 

*;'S  of  Mo.-.tana  or  Wyoming  to  the  extent 

,,t,h'e    except    that    the   Secretary   may 

?^fn\ie  zones  where,  and  establish  periods 

hin    no  hunting  or   fishing  shall  be  per- 

*"  '^  for  reasons  of  public  safety,  admln- 

"  fish    or    wildlife    management,    or 

Except  In  emer- 
Secretary 


nubile  use  and  enjoyment,     Excep 
Ln.ies     any    regulations    of    the 
nr^uant  t(i  this  section   shall  be  put  Into 
ffect  only  after  consultation  with  the  Mon- 

na  Fish  and  Game  Department  or  the 
looming  Game  and  Fish  Commission. 

Sec  5  There  l.s  hereby  authorized  to  be 
.nnroprlated  not  more  than  $320,000  for  the 
*cqul.sition  of  land  and  Interests  In  land 
pursuant  to  this  Act. 

Mr  METCALF.  Mr.  President,  S. 
•7048  to  create  the  Big  Horn  Canyon 
National  Recreation  Area  in  south-cen- 
Iral  Montana  and  north-central  Wyo- 
ming is  one  of  the  most  Important  recre- 
at'on  development  bills  to  come  before 
the  Corvntss  this  year.  Its  passage  and 
prompt  clo\elopment  of  the  area  is  most 
important  in  light  of  the  progress  on 
Yellowtail  Dam  and  the  flooding  of  the 
area  which  will  begin  soon. 

S  2048  would  set  aside  some  63,300 
acres  along  the  Big  Horn  River  above 
Yellowtail  Dam  as  a  unit  of  the  na- 
tional park  system.  The  area  would 
include  the  spectacular  Big  Horn  Can- 
yon, some  47  miles  long  with  cliffs  rising 
800  to  2.200  feet  above  the  river.  It 
would  cover  about  one-third  of  the  195- 
mile  shoreline  created  by  the  Yellowtail 
Reservoir. 

In  addition  to  the  impressive  scenery 
and  geology  presented  in  the  canyon, 
there  are  sites  of  significant  archeologi- 
cal  and  liistorical  interest.  The  Smith- 
sonian Institution  is  studying  a  narrow 
strip  of  land  running  the  length  of  the 
canyon,  on  which  have  been  found  evi- 
dence of  habitation  by  an  unknown  pre- 
historic tribe.  Near  the  damsite  are  the 
remains  of  old  Port  C.  F.  Smith,  an  Army 
infantr>-  post  established  in  1866  to  pro- 
tect travelers  on  the  Bozeman  Trail  from 
the  Sioux  and  Cheyenne  Indians. 
Other    proposed    recreation    facilities 

are: 

First  A  major  development  at  Yellow- 
tail Dam.  including  a  visitor  center,  ad- 
ministrative headquarters,  the  dam 
overlook  and  scenic  drive,  boat  excur- 
sion facilities,  campgrounds,  picnic  areas, 
loadinir  and  eating  facilities. 

Second.  Dry  Head— minor — develop- 
ment, with  camp  and  picnic  grounds  ac- 
re.'ssible  only  by  boat. 

Third.  Barrys  landing— major — de- 
velopment with  boat  launching  facili- 
ties, lodging  and  eating  places,  camp  and 
picnic  grounds,  horse  corral  and  riding 
and  hiking  trails. 

Fourth.  Devils  Canyon — minor — de- 
velopments including  archeological  and 
geological  exhibits,  hiking  and  riding 
trails  and  overlook. 


Fifth.  Horseshoe  Bend,  outside  the 
canyon  where  the  reservoir  will  be  wider 
and  shallower.  In  addition  to  the  usual 
facilities,    there    will    be    a    sv.-imming 

Sixth.  Kane  Bridge  development  in- 
cluding campgrounds  and  picnic  area, 
boat  launching  site  and  infonnation  sta- 
tion. 

Development,  over  a  10-year  period, 
will  include  a  highway  dowTi  the  west 
side  of  the  reservoir,  linking  Interstate 
Highway  90  near  Hardin  with  Wyoming 
State  14  near  Lovell.  From  this  high- 
way there  would  be  access  to  the  recrea- 
tion area  at  several  points. 

Boundaries  of  the  proposed  recrea- 
tion area  have  been  carefully  drawn  to 
avoid  including  private  lands  not  abso- 
lutely necessary.  All  but  about  one- 
ninth  of  the  land  involved  is  already  in 
Federal  ownership.  Within  the  area, 
more  than  29.200  acres  are  being  acquired 
by  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation  for  dam 
and  reservoir  purposes.  Of  the  remain- 
der, almost  27.000  acres  are  in  the  Fed- 
eral land  reserve.  There  are  some  719 
acres  of  Montana  State  lands,  which 
under  S.  2048  can  only  be  acquired  with 
the  concurrence  of  the  State.  Some 
6,418  acres  are  privately  owned — 4,560 
acres  in  Montana  and  1,858  in  Wyoming. 
The  proposal  does  not  include  any 
lands  owned  by  the  Crow  Indian  Tribe, 
although  the  Crow  Reservation  will  bor- 
der about  two-thirds  of  the  Yellowtail 
Reservoir. 

Addition   of   certain  of  these   Indian 
lands  would  greatly  enhance  the  recrea- 
tion area,  but  they  will  not  be  included 
without  the  consent  of  the  tribe.     The 
Crow  Indian  Tribe  will  have  the  exclu- 
sive right  to  develop  and  operate  water- 
based   recreational    facilities,    including 
landing  ramps,  boathouses,  and  fishing 
facilities,  along  that  part  of  the  shoreline 
of  Yellowtail  Reservoir  which  is  adjacent 
to   lands   comprising   the   Crow    Indian 
Reservation.    Any  such  development  will 
be  administered  in  accordance  with  the 
laws  and  rules  applicable  to  the  recrea- 
tion area,  subject  to  any  limitations  spec- 
ified by  the  tribal  council  and  approved 
by  the  Secretary.    Revenues  thereby  pro- 
duced will  be  retained  by  the  Crow  Tribe. 
Private  concessions  will   also  be  en- 
couraged.    There  will  be  a  need  for  a 
variety  of  lodges,  cabins,  trailer  villages, 
and  eating  facilities.    The  Crow  Indian 
Tribe  can  develop  many  of  these  conces- 
sions if  they  decide  to  participate  in  the 
recreation  plan. 

The  Park  Service  estimates  the  acqui- 
sition and  development  cost  at  $7.7  mil- 
lion. When  full  recreation  use  is 
reached,  the  Park  Service  states  that  the 
Government  can  expect  annual  monetary 
benefits  of  at  least  $1,011,600. 

The  Park  Service  also  estimates  the  re- 
gional recreation  use  alone  at  154.000 
visitor  days  annually  by  1970  if  full-scale 
development  is  carried  through.  Total 
use,  including  tourists  from  points  out- 
side a  100-mile  radius  would  bring  the 
visitor  day  annual  total  to  562,000. 

The  proposed  Big  Horn  Canyon  Na- 
tional Recreation  Area  is  situated  in  one 
of  our"  Nation's  major  vacation  lands. 
It  is  only  110  miles  east  of  our  oldest 
and  largest  national  park,  Yellowstone, 


which  last  year  attracted  1.872,500  visits. 
It  is  not  too  far  distant  from  Glacier 
National  Park  in  western  Montana.  It 
is  just  a  short  drive  from  the  Custer 
Battlefield.  It  is  near  well-traveled  va- 
cation routes,  such  as  U.S.  Highways  87 
and  212.  and  Interstate  90,  now  under 
construction,  to  the  north  and  east. 
Wyoming  State  Highway  14  will  also 
provide  access  to  the  area  from  the  south. 

Since  this  is  the  only  proposed  reservoir 
national  recreation  area  in  the  Missouri 
River  Basin,  it  would  serve  the  water- 
oriented  recreation  needs  of  thousands 
of  people  from  the  Rocky  Mountain 
region  and  the  Great  Plains. 

Mr.  President.  Montana  has  a  great 
many  resources  which  have  not  been 
developed  such  as  this  recreational  area. 
If  Montana  is  to  do  its  part  in  providing 
for  the  phenomenal  recreational  needs  of 
the  future  development  of  these  areas  it 
must  be  accomplished  now.  I,  therefore, 
sincerelv  urge  the  passage  of  S.  2048. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  committee 
amendments. 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed. 

The  title  was  amended,  so  as  to  read: 
"A  bill  to  provide  for  the  establishment 
of  the  Big  Horn  Canyon  National  Rec- 
reation Area,  and  for  other  purposes." 


AUTHORIZATION  OF  APPROPRIA- 
TIONS FOR  WORK  IN  MISSOURI 
RIVER  BASIN 

The  bill  (H.R.  9521)  to  increase  the 
authorization  for  appropriation  for  con- 
tinuing work  in  the  Missouri  River  Basin 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  was  con- 
sidered, ordered  to  a  third  reading,  read 
the  third  time,  and  passed. 

Mr,  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
(No.  1302 >.  explaining  the  purposes  of 
the  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

PURPOSE 

The  purpose  of  H.R.  9521,  Is  to  Increase 
the  authorization  for  appropriation  for  con- 
tinuing work  In  the  Missouri  River  Basin  by 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior.  This  legisla- 
tion would  increase  by  $120  million  the  ap- 
propriation limitation  for  that  portion  of  the 
Missouri  River  Basin  project  which  Is  the 
responsibility  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 
The  authorization  is  confined  to  appropria- 
tions for  fiscal  years  1965  and  1966  and  is 
further  qualified  by  language  prohibiting 
the  approoriation  of  any  of  the  funds  to  ini- 
tiate cons'truction  of  units  of  the  Missouri 
River  Basin  project  not  hereafter  authorized 
or  reauthorized  by  the  Congress. 

EXPLANATION 

The  Flood  Control  Act  of  1944  (58  Stat. 
887 )  authorized  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
to  undertake  a  oortion  of  the  comprehensive 
plan  for  development  of  the  Missouri  River 
Basin,  and  section  9(e)  of  that  act  authorized 
the  appropriation  of  $200  million  for  partial 
accomplishment  of  the  works  to  be  under- 
taken by  the  Secretary.  Subsequent  authori- 
zations have  increased  this  appropriation 
limitation  to  a  total  of  $826  million.  Against 
this  amount,  net  allotments  to  projects  as  of 
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June  30,  1963,  amounts  to  1783.775  646  Add- 
ing the  flscal  year  1964  approprtatlon  of  $64- 
870.600  leaves  a  balance  .ts  af  June  30.  1S*64. 
of  $22,353,764.  The  amount  of  this  balance 
plus  the  9120  million  which  would  be  author- 
ized by  H.R.  9521  would  meet  the  Depart- 
ment's estimated  fund  needs  for  continuing 
construction  during  rt.scal  years  1965  and  196« 
The  Department's  fund  need.s.  totaling  about 
$141,161,000,  are  set  out  in  the  following  tab- 
ulation : 

List  of  Mitsouri  River  Basin  units  and 
amounts  estimatfd  to  be  obligatPd.  t-n'al 
years  1965  and  1966 


RstlmatM 

Kstlmat«<d 

fiscal  ypar 

1  fiscal  year 

I  ii'.f  «T  utlvity 

196.1 

19H6 

oMigatInn 

ohllgntion 

program 

prograni 

.Vlnsworth 

1  MkSOOkOOO 

»5. 340.  non 
U3<^  1  Ml 

Alni»?na 

ZtUK),(XIO 

Ka.«t  B«'nch 

Tscnno 

I9n  i«vi 

Furwcll 

i  7(K),  (inr) 

2. 03.V  i»10 

t  rt>ii(hiii:iii-Cambrl'ijt*....... 

»)65,tHJO 

4:0.  iKUl 

1  ilrii  KliU-r         -..-..„... 

s,  400.  am 

24.  400.  IK*) 

Transtiiission  rlivlsiuii .. 

TXV\(K<t) 

IT.  <».'>.=;,  HI) 

Y.'llowt;Ul     

19.  'iUt.  UX) 

17..J5<I.«X) 

In  Vfst  ipUior  j    »....„. 

1, 743.  onu 

1.  )flJ8.  300 

Ailvuru-e  plamiliig, .^ 

0SO,O(X> 

1  '.'II.IXO 

Angostura  ...„.„^..._«^^.„. 

233.  OUO 

33.000 

Bostwi.k 

S56.0(X) 

4«iaoo 

(•.•<l,ir  Huff           

imi.ooo 

121.000 

Crnw  t'rivk  p  imp ,.„  „ 

20.000 

5  315 

Gl.'u.lo     

349.1)00 
235.000 

M  iiiovcr-Hliiff 

l».  lOO 

Helena  V'iUl«»y 

100.000 

Kirwin 

IM.00O 

100.  ono 

441.0110 

Oi»tii'-.Tami"!«  section.    . ..... 

f)wl  f'rivk 

.-Ihl.lrtiill          

118.000 

r<'i'iinu  il  recar<lsaad  a»-b«iilt 

lr-4  wings 

13,000 
ISiOOO 

1^  IVtt 

W..hster , 

37  000 

Total     

fla»«28.ino 

7Z  732.  tas 

Total,   fl.val  yews  IMft 

anil  1*»'. 

141.  IH 

1 

(1.636 

The  total  estimated  cost  of  the  work  com- 
pleted and  under  construction  by  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior  In  the  Missouri 
River  Basin  Is  $1  12  billion.  Including  some 
units  that  were  started  on  the  basis  of  1944 
authorization  and  other  units  that  have 
been  subsequently  auchori/ed  or  reauthor- 
ized by  the  Congress  It  Is.  therefore,  appar- 
ent that.  In  addition  to  the  funds  authorized 
to  be  appropriated  by  this  bill,  an  additional 
authorization  of  approximately  $174  million 
win  be  required  to  complete  the  units  pres- 
ently   under    construction 

The  committee  bflieves  that  no  additional 
units  of  the  Missouri  River  Basin  project  to 
be  undertaken  by  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior should  be  st.irted  without  authorL^;a- 
tion  or  reauth(jrl/atlon  by  the  Congress 
The  committee  was  furnished  Information 
listing  66  single-use  irrigation  units  costing 
an  estimated  $208  039  (JOO  and  18  multiple- 
purpose  units  costing  an  estim.ited  $2,091,261 
which  have  not  been  started  and  which  are 
presently  considered  :is  inciUded  In  the  com- 
p.-ehenslve  Missouri  River  Basin  plan  Un- 
der the  committee  s  position  none  of  these 
units  could  be  started  until  they  are  reau- 
thorized by  the  Congress  The  language  In 
H  R  9521  prohlbitlni?  the  use  of  funds  for 
starting  new  units  Is  Implementation  of  this 
position.  If  this  language  la  retained  in  this 
legislation  and  Is  continued  In  subsequent 
bills  to  Increase  the  appropriation  llmlta- 
ti^n  It  will  have  the  effect  of  requiring  re- 
authorization by  the  Congress  of  all  units 
that  are  not  pre.sently  under  construction. 
The  committee  believes  that  this  procedure 
is  necessary  to  provide  Congress  with  proper 
surveillance  and  control  over  further  devel- 
opment and  expendl'ures  by  the  Department 
of  the  Interior  In  the  Missouri  River  Basin 
Under  this  procedure,  the  authorizing  legis- 
lation for  each  unl*:  ir  project  would  Include 
the  authorization  for  appropriations  to  con- 
struct the  project 


CONSTRUCTION     OF    CERTAIN     IN- 
TERN.^TIONAL   BRIDCIES 

The  bill  'S.  3074'  granting  con.sent  of 
Congress  to  the  construction  of  certain 
international  bridges  wa.s  considered, 
ordered  to  be  engro.vsed  for  a  third  read- 
ing, read  the  third  time,  and  pa.ssed.  as 
follows ; 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatwes  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "International  Bridge 
Act  of  1964" 

Sec.  2  The  consent  of  Congress  Is  hereby 
granted  to  the  constrtictlon.  maintenance. 
and  operation  of  any  bridge  and  approaches 
thereto,  wnich  will  connect  the  United  .States 
with  any  foreign  country  inereinafter  re- 
ferred to  as  an  "International  bridge"),  and 
to  the  collection  of  tolls  lor  its  use,  so  far  as 
the  United  States  has  Jurisdiction  Such 
consent  shall  be  subject  to  1  1 )  the  approval 
of  the  proper  authorities  In  the  foreign 
country  concerned:  i2i  commitment  by  the 
SUte  In  which  the  bridge  would  be  kx-ated 
to  review  the  detailed  pLms  and  specifica- 
tions for  the  bridge  with  respect  to  struc- 
tural soundness  and  to  Inspect  the  bridge  on 
completion  and  perUxllcally  thereafter;  and 
(3)  the  provisions  of  the  Act  entitled  ".An 
Act  to  regulate  the  construction  of  bridges 
over  navigable  waters"  approved  .March  23. 
1906  (33  use  491  498).  except  for  section 
6  (33  use  496 1.  and  (4)  the  provisions  of 
this  Act  which  follow  hereafter 

Sec  3.  No  bridge  may  be  constructed, 
maintained,  and  operated  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 2  unless  the  President  has  first  given 
his  approval  thereto  In  the  course  of  de- 
termining whether  to  grant  such  approval, 
the  President  shall  secure  the  advice  and 
recommendations  of  (H  the  International 
Boundary  and  Water  Commission,  United 
States  and  Mexico.  In  the  case  of  a  bridge 
connecting  the  United  States  and  Mt-xlco 
I  2)  the  Governor  of  the  State  In  which  the 
bridge  would  be  located,  and  (3)  the  heads 
of  such  departments  and  agencies  of  the 
Federal  Government  as  he  deems 
appropriate 

Sei-  4  The  approval  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
.\rmv  as  required  by  section  1  of  the  Act  of 
March  23,  1906  i33  USC  491)  shall  only 
be  given  subsequent  to  the  Presidents  ap- 
proval, as  provided  for  In  section  3  of  this 
Act  and  shall  be  null  and  void  unless  the 
actual  construction  of  the  bridge  is  com- 
menced withm  two  years  and  completed 
within  five  years  from  the  date  of  the  Secre- 
tary s  approval  Proiuied  hnwever.  That  the 
.Secretary  may.  for  gix)d  cause  shown,  extend 
for  a  reasonable  time  either  or  both  of  the 
time  Umlta  herein  provided 

Sec  5  If  tolls  ;ire  charged  for  the  use  of 
an  International  bridge  constructed  under 
this  Act.  the  following  provisions  shall  ap- 
ply, so  far  as  the  United  States  has  jurisdic- 
tion: 

(a)  In  the  case  of  a  bridge  constructed  or 
taken  over  or  acquired  by  a  private  Individ- 
ual, company,  or  other  private  entity,  tolls 
may  be  collected  for  a  period  not  to  ^xcre<i 
sixty-slx  years  from  the  date  of  completion 
of  such  bridge,  and  at  the  end  of  such  sixty- 
six  years  such  bridge  and  approaches  there- 
to If  not  previously  transferred  to  a  public 
agency  pursuant  to  section  6.  shall  become 
the  property  of  the  State  wherein  the  United 
.SUtes  portion  of  such  bridge  Is  l<K,itPd.  and 
no  further  compensation  shall  be  deemed  Ui 
be  due  such  Individual  company  or  entity; 
or 

(b)  tn  the  case  of  a  bridge  constructed  or 
taken  over  or  acquired  by  a  StJite  or  States  or 
by  any  municipality  or  other  political  sub- 
division or  public  agency  thereof,  the  rates  of 
toll  shall  l>e  so  adjusted  as  U)  provide  a  fund 
sufficient  to  pay  for  the  reasonable  cost  of 


maintaining,    repairing,    and    operating  ts 
bridge  and  It*  approaches  under  economic!! 
miinagement.  and  to  provide  a  slnklncT,^ 
sufficient  to  amortize  the  iimount  paid  th» 
fwr   including  re;iBonabIe  Interest  and  fln.n 
ing  cost,  as  s(K)n   as  possible  under  reaam!" 
able  charges,  but  w'ln'n  a  period  not  tow" 
ceed  forty  years  !r„m  the  date  of  complet^: 
or  acquiring  the  same.    After  a  sinking  funJ 
.sufficient    for   such   amortization    shall  hav. 
been    so    provided,    any    such    bridge    ghAii 
thereafter  be  maintained   and  operated  free 


of  tolls 


fn* 


An  accurate  record  of  the  amount  pmd  fo, 
acquiring  the  bridge  and  It.s  approaches  t^ 
actual  expenditures  for  maintaining,  repair 
Ing.  and  operating  the  same,  and  of  the  CaUv 
tolls  collected.  shttU  be  kept  and  shall  be 
available  for  the  Information  of  all  persoiu 
Interested. 

Sec  6  Nothing  In  this  Act  shall  be  deemed 
to  prevent  the  Individual,  corporation  » 
other  entity  t-.)  which,  pursuant  to  this  Act 
authorization  has  been  given  to  construct 
operate,  and  maintain  an  International 
bridge  and  the  approaches  thereto,  from  sell- 
ing, assigning,  or  transferring  the  rlghu 
powers,  and  privileges  conferred  bv  this  Act 
to  any  public  agency  and  any  -'^uch' successor 
agency  Is  authorized  to  exercise  the  right* 
powers,  and  prlvUeires  accjuired  luider  the 
.'.ectlon  In  the  same  manner  as  If  such  rights 
powers,  and  privileges  had  been  ^Tanted  by 
this  Act  directly  to  such  agency:  Proi  id^d 
'toii-eter.  that  with  respect  to  the  collection 
of  tolls  the  provisions  of  section  5(b)  shall 
apply 

Sec.  7  The  provisions  of  this  Act  shall  ap- 
ply only  to  International  bridges  the  con- 
struction of  whlrh  Is  approve<l  under  such 
provisions 

Sec  8  Nothing  in  this  Act  shall  be  con- 
strued to  affect.  Impair,  or  diminish  any 
right,  power,  or  Jurisdiction  of  the  United 
States  over  or  In  regard  to  any  navigable 
waters  or  any  Interstate  or  foreign  com- 
merce 

Sec  9  The  Secretary  of  the  .Army  shall,  at 
the  end  of  each  calendar  year  transmit  t<ithe 
Congress  a  report  of  all  approvals  pursuant 
to  this  Act  during  such  year. 

Sec.  10  The  right  to  alter,  amend,  or  re- 
peal this  Act  Is  expre.ssly  reserved 

Mr.  MANSPTELD  Mr.  Pre.sident,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Rf.cord  an  excerpt  from  the  re- 
port '  No  1304  ' .  explaining  the  purposes 
of  the  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

MAIN     PURPOSE 

The  purpose  of  this  measure  Is  to  give  the 
consent  of  Congress,  subject  to  a  number  of 
conditions,  to  the  con.structlon  of  certain 
International  bridges  so  as  to  make  separate 
authorlzatif)ns  for  individual  internutlonal 
bridges  unnecessary  for  the  most  part.  In 
this  respect,  the  bill  follows  the  philosophy 
of  the  General  Bridge  Act  of  1946  by  which 
Congrefs  granted  consent  for  the  construc- 
tion, maintenance,  and  operation  of  bridges 
and  approaches  thereto  over  the  domestic 
navigable  waters  of  the  United  States. 

BACKGROUND 

The  General  Bridge  Act  of  1946  specifically 
stated  that  it  "shall  not  be  construed  to 
authorize  the  construction  of  any  bridge 
which  will  connect  the  United  St.ites.  or  any 
territory  or  possession  of  the  United  St^ites. 
with  any  foreign  country  "  Accordingly, 
each  Individual  projxjsal  to  build  a  bridge 
across  waters  between  the  United  States  and 
a  foreign  country  has  had  to  receive  separate 
congressional  approval  since  enactment  of 
the  General  Bridge  Act  of  1946  almost  30  such 


have  been  passed  by  the  Congress. 
joewuree  na  ^Ing  along  the  north- 

^'"'P^'^Suthern  borders  of  the  United 
«™  *°u  can  be  expected  that  this  demand 
^""*'„Hnne  If  not  Increase. 
^'  rl^u.i  tc-efiier  with  recently  devel- 
[".^o  ar  on^roversies  as  to  the  sites  of 
oping  local  ^^^  ^^^  committee  on  Por- 

'"''^Relat  ons  \o  explore  Other  means  of 
elK^  ^'  n]  the  construction  of  interna- 
*"^  f  hrtdees  After  extensive  consultation 
T.  the  executive  departments  primarily 
^  „,Pd  with  questions  relating  to  such 
"""'Itional  bridges,  and  at  the  request  of 
'°'''mmuSe  he  language  embodied  In  the 
'''hT.  b  llwal  submitted  by  the  Bureau  of 
T.Mt  and  represents  the  consolidated 
?ews  of  the  executive  branch. 

WHAT  THE  BILL  DOES 
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ThP  bill  consist*  largely  of  the  generally 
nniicable  provisions  of  the  Individual   au- 
?S  ration.'  previously  enacted  and  the  act 
:m906  entitled.  "An  act  to  regulate  the  con- 
struction of  bridges  over  navigable  waters 
33USC  491^981. 

The  consent  of  Congress  Is  granted  in  sec- 
,,  2  to  the  construction,  maintenance,  and 
nner-itlon  of  anv  bridge  and  approaches 
TJr'e'^  which  will  connect  the  United  States 
w'th  anv  foreign  country,  subject  to  (1)  the 
aDProvai  of  the  proper  authorities  In  the 
'Velen  countrv  concerned;  (2)  a  commit- 
ment bv  the  State  or  States  having  Juris- 
d'ctinn 'over  the  bridge  location  to  review 
•  he  detailed  plans  and  specifications  for 
s'ructural  soundness  and  to  Inspect  the 
brdee  on  completion  and  from  time  to  time 
•he'eafter:  and  (3>  the  provisions  of  the 
'906  art.  Requirements  (1)  and  (3)  have 
been  conslstcntlv  a  part  of  prior  Interna- 
•■-ina:  brld'^r  authorizations.  The  condition 
fpt  "forth  m  clause  (21  has  not  previously 
been  placed  in  such  legislation  but  the  com- 
rcAV.ee  consldorrd  it  desirable  because  of  the 
si'er.iflcant  international  consequences  which 
might  flow  from  the  structural  failure  of  an 
Ir.ternational  bridge 

Section  3  of  the  bill  requires  the  prior 
approval  of  the  President  to  the  construc- 
tl'or..  malntcn.mce.  and  operation  of  bridges. 
in  det^-rminlng  whether  to  give  such  ap- 
proval, the  bill  provides  that  the  President 
shall  secure  the  advice  and  recommendations 
of  .1)  the  International  Boundary  and 
Water  Commis.sion,  United  States  and  Mex- 
ico, in  the  case  of  a  bridge  leading  to  Mexico; 
i2i  the  Governor  of  the  State  In  which  the 
bridge  would  be  located:  and  (3)  the  heads 
~f  .';uch  dppiu-tments  and  agencies  of  the 
Federal  Government  as  he  deems  appropriate. 
The  rommitice  would  expect  the  Secretary  of 
State  to  be  among  those  consulted. 

It  seems  iippropriate  to  vest  the  approval 
pxiwer  in  the  President  because  the  question 
affects  fnrelgn  relations  and  because  a  large 
r.umbfr  of  Federal  agencies  have  an  Inter- 
est the  Bureau  of  Pinbllc  Roads,  the  Corps 
cf  Engineers,  the  Public  Health  Service,  the 
Imm'.cr:\tion  and  Naturalization  Service,  the 
Customs  Bureau,  among  others.  The  Presi- 
dent can  (>f  course,  and  probably  will,  dele- 
gate this  authority. 

.Section  4  follows  the  pattern  of  the  1906 
Bridpe  Act  and  provides  that  the  approval  of 
the  Secretary  of  the  Army  shall  be  subsequent 
to  that  of  the  President  and  shall  be  null 
ind  void  unle.ss  construction  of  the  bridge  Is 
begun  within  2  years  and  completed  within 
5  years  from  the  date  of  the  Secretary's  ap- 
prov.il  In  view  of  the  planning  and  con- 
struction time  necessary  for  some  large  proj- 
e<  t*  the  bill  includes  a  proviso  that  the  Sec- 
retary may,  for  giK^d  cause  shown,  extend 
'.  T  a  roii'^ouable  pericxl  either  or  both  of 
these  time  limits  The  equivalent  time  limi- 
tations in  the  1906  Bridge  Act  are  1  and  3 
years  and  In  the  individual  International  au- 


thorizations they  have  varied  from  that  to 
as  much  as  3  and  6  years.  The  2-  and  5-year 
limit  appears  reasonable  when  combined 
with  the  discretionary  extension  authority 
given  the  Secretary  of  the  Army. 

Section  5  applies  to  tolls.  In  the  case  of 
a  privately  constructed  or  acquired  Interna- 
tional bridge  the  authority  to  collect  tolls  Is 
limited  to  66  years  from  the  date  of  comple- 
tion of  such  bridge.  After  that  the  bridge 
must  be  operated  free  of  toll.  The  68-year 
limitation  has  been  contained  In  all  Inter- 
national bridge  authorizations  enacted  since 
1959. 

The  bill  provides  that  at  the  end  of  the 
66-year  period,  the  bridge  and  the  ap- 
proaches thereto,  if  not  previously  trans- 
ferred to  a  public  agency,  shall  become  the 
property  of  the  State  In  which  the  U.S. 
portion  of  the  bridge  Is  located,  and  no 
further  compensation  shall  be  deemed  to 
be  due  to  the  private  owners.  It  was  the 
committee's  belief  that,  inasmuch  as  a  bridge 
serves  the  public  convenience,  provision 
should  be  made  for  its  continuing  operation 
after  the  private  owners  no  longer  could 
provide  such  operation  and  maintenance 
from  funds  collected  through  tolls.  The 
private  owners  would  have  been  compen- 
sated through  the  privilege  of  building  the 
bridge  and  collecting  tolls  for  66  years. 

In  the  case  of  a  publicly  owned  and  oper- 
ated international  bridge,  the  tolls  shall  be 
so  adjusted  as  to  provide  a  fund  sufficient  to 
pay  for  the  reasonable  cost  of  maintaining, 
repairing,  and  operating  the  bridge  and  its 
approaches  under  economical  management, 
and  to  provide  a  sinking  fund  sufficient  to 
amortize  the  amount  paid  therefor,  includ- 
ing reasonable  Interest  and  financing  cost, 
as  soon  as  possible  under  reasonable  charges, 
but  within  a  period  not  to  exceed  40  years 
from  the  date  of  the  completion  or  acquisi- 
tion of  the  bridge. 

For  both  publicly  and  privately  owned 
bridges,  the  bill  further  requires  that  an 
accurate  record  of  the  amount  paid  for  ac- 
quiring the  bridge  and  Its  approaches,  the 
actual  expenditures  for  maintaining,  repair- 
ing, and  operating  the  same  and  of  the  dally 
tolls  collected,  shall  be  kept  and  shall  be 
available  for  the  information  of  all  persons 
Interested. 

The  provisions  relating  to  tolls  charged  for 
the  use  of  a  public  International  bridge  are 
virtually  identical  to  those  contained  in  the 
General  Bridge  Act  of  1946  except  for  the 
period  of  time  set  forth.  In  the  General 
Bridge  Act  of  1946.  this  Is  set  at  30  years. 
The  longer  period  was  recommended  by  the 
executive  branch  In  the  light  of  recent  bridge 
bonding  experience. 

It  should  also  be  pointed  out  that  the 
tolls  on  private  bridges  are  subject  to  regu- 
lation by  the  Secretary  of  the  Army  under 
the  provisions  of  33  U.S.C.  494.  which  Is  In- 
corporated In  the  bill  by  reference. 

Section  6  authorizes  Individuals,  corpora- 
tions, or  other  entitles  which,  under  the  act, 
have  obtained  authorization  to  construct, 
operate,  and  maintain  an  international  bridge 
and  approaches  to  It  to  sell,  assign,  or  trans- 
fer the  rights,  powers,  and  privileges  con- 
ferred upon  them  to  any  public  agency  or 
International  bridge  authority  or  commis- 
sion. The  latter  will  then  be  authorized  to 
exercise  these  rights,  powers,  and  privileges 
In  the  same  manner  as  If  they  had  been 
granted  to  It  directly,  except  for  the  collec- 
tion of  tolls  where  the  provisions  with  re- 
spect to  publicly  owned  International  bridges 
win  apply.  This  Identical  provision  has  been 
contained  In  almost  all  Individual  Interna- 
tional bridge  authorizations  for  many  years. 
In  order  to  assure  continued  congressional 
surveillance  over  bridges  authorized  by  this 
bill  the  committee  provided  in  section  9  that 
the' Secretary  of  the  Army  at  the  end  of  each 


calendar  year  report  to  the  Congress  on  ap- 
provals made  during  that  year. 


COMMrTTEK    COMMINTS 

On  July  7  and  28,  1964,  the  committee.  In 
public  and  executive  session,  considered  thla 
and  other  pending  bridge  legislation.  On 
August  4  the  committee  agreed  to  the  ap- 
proach contained  in  the  pending  bill  and 
ordered  it  favorably  reported  to  the  Senate. 

In  recommending  this  bill  to  the  Senate, 
the  committee  wishes  to  stress  that  there  are 
no  great  departures  from  precedent  involved. 
Nothing  in  this  biU  gives  advance  consent 
to  compacts  or  agreements  between  States 
and  foreign  countries  or  subdivisions  thereof 
for  the  construction  of  International  bridges. 
Bridges  built  under  such  agreements  would 
continue  to  be  considered  ad  hoc  by  the 
Congress.  Nor  does  the  bill  deal  with  toll 
policy  for  international  bridge  authorities  or 
commissions  because  it  is  felt  that  appro- 
priate toll  provisions  could  best  be  worked 
out  in  the  context  of  negotiating  compacts 
or  agreements  to  set  up  such  authorities. 
The  bill  is  naturally  limited  in  its  effect  to 
the  territory  over  which  the  United  States 
has  Jurisdiction. 

The  authorization  contained  in  the  bill  is 
specific  and  limited  and,  the  committee 
stresses,  largely  drawn  from  existing  law  and 
precedent.  The  committee  believes  that  it 
represents  a  more  orderly  and  better  method 
for  dealing  with  requests  for  permission  to 
build  International  bridges  than  has  been 
available  heretofore.  Its  principal  advantage 
Is  to  relieve  Congress  of  the  burden  of  pass- 
ing on  a  multiplicity  of  individual  bridges. 
The  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations 
strongly  recommends  this  measure  to  the 
Senate  and  urges  prompt  action  so  that  this 
question  can  be  disposed  of  before  the  end 
of  this  Congress. 


FRANK  S.  CHOW 

The  bill  (S.  2711  >  for  the  relief  of 
Prank  S.  Chow  was  considered,  ordered 
to  be  engrossed  for  a  third  reading,  read 
the  third  time,  and  passed,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  for 
the  purposes  of  the  Inunlgratlon  and  Na- 
tionalltv  Act.  Mr.  Frank  S.  Chow  shall  be 
held  and  considered  to  have  been  lawfully 
admitted  to  the  United  States  for  perma- 
nent residence  as  of  October  12,  1956. 


AMENDMENT  OF  UNITED  STATES 
CODE  RELATING  TO  DIVERSITY 
OF  CITIZENSHIP 

The  bill  (H.R.  1997)  to  amend  subsec- 
tion (c)  of  section  1332  of  title  28. 
united  States  Code,  relating  to  diversity 
of  citizenship  was  considered,  ordered  to 
a  third  reading,  read  the  third  time,  and 

^^Mr  'MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record,  an  excerpt  from  the  re- 
port (No.  1308),  explaining  the  purposes 

of  the  bill.  . 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

PURPOSE 

The  purpose  of  the  proposed  legislation  is 
to  amend  section  1332(c)  of  title  28.  United 
States  Code,  so  as  to  eliminate  under  the 
diversity  Jurisdiction  of  the  U.S.  district 
courts,  suits  on  certain  tort  claims  in  which 
both  parties  are  local  residents,  but  which, 
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under  a  State  "direct  act. on"  statute  may 
be  brought  directly  against  a  foreign  insur- 
ance carrier  without  Joining  the  Ioc;i!  tort- 
ie&sor  AS  a  defendant 

STATEMENT 

Section  1332,  title  28.  United  States  C<xle 
grants  Jurisdiction  to  the  Federal  district 
courta  In  all  civil  actions  involving  contro- 
versies exceeding  «10(X)0  in  value  between 
cltlzena  of  different  states.  Subsection  c. 
of  that  section  provides  that  for  the  purp<jses 
of  section  1332  and  .section  1441  of  title  28 
United  States  Cixle.  a  corporation  .shall  be 
deemed  a  citizen  of  any  State  by  which  it 
haa  been  Incorporated  and  uf  a  State  where 
It  has  Its  principal  place  of  doing  busines.s 
Section  1441  of  title  28.  United  states  Code 
permits  defendant.s  in  civil  actions  brought 
in  State  courts  to  remove  such  HCtlons  to 
Federal  courts  having  jurisdiction  thereof 
H  R.  1997  would  add  a  proviso")  to  subsection 
ic)  of  section  13.V2  to  provide  that  In  any 
civil  action  directly  again.' t  the  insurer  of 
a  policy  or  contract  of  liability  Insurance,  to 
which  the  Insured  is  not  Joined  as  a  party- 
defendant,  then  the  insurer  shall  be  deemed 
a  citizen  of  the  State  of  which  the  Insured 
Is  a  citizen,  as  well  as  of  any  State  bv  which 
the  Insurer  has  been  Incorporated  and  of  the 
State  where  It  his  :ts  principal  place  of  busi- 
ness. 

At  the  present  time  'here  are  two  States, 
namely,  Louisiana  and  Wisconsin,  which  have 
■dlrecc  action"  statutes  The  Wisconsin 
statute  has  been  construed  to  hold  that  a 
party  Injured  due  to  the  negligence  of  the 
insured  may  pursue  their  right  of  action 
against  the  Insurer  alone.  Kujau-a  v  Ame'-- 
>can  Indemnity  Cwnoany.  14  N  W  2d  31  151 
A  LR.   1133. 

The  Louisiana  statute  was  held  constitu- 
tional by  the  Supreme  Court  In  Watson  v. 
Employers  Liability  Corporation.  34a  US  66 
The  Supreme  Court  held  In  Lurrihermfn  s 
Mutual  Casualty  Co  v  Elbert.  348  US  48 
that  the  U.S.  District  Court  "f  Louisiana  had 
Jurisdiction  over  a  suit  for  damages  br  ught 
under  the  "direct  actiorv  statute  of  that 
State. 

As  a  result  of  these  two  .-.tatures,  tort  cases 
involving  only  local  residents,  which  In  the 
other  States  would  come  within  the  exclu- 
sive Jurisdiction  of  the  State  courts,  would 
permit  the  tiling  of  the  law  suits  in  the 
US.  district  courts  in  the  respective  States 
The  record  Indicates  that  in  the  State  of 
Wisconsin  the  filing  of  suits  under  the  direct 
action  statute  of  that  State  has  not  Imoosed 
any  undu«  Durden  upon  the  Federal  dis- 
trict courts  therein  However,  in  the  case 
of  Louisiana  the  testimony  i.if  the  U  s  dis- 
trict Judges  and  the  statistics  submitted  by 
the  Administrative  Office  of  the  US  Courts 
indicate  a  very  dirferer.t  situation  It  ap- 
pears that  In  Louisiana  a  large  number  of 
cases  are  being  filed  :n  the  Federal  district 
courts  because  of  the  existence  of  the  direct 
action  statute  of  Louisiana.  The  Adminis- 
trative OflBce  of  the  US  Courts  submitted 
the  following  Information  for  the  use  of  the 
committee  In  consideration  of  H  R  1997  and 
Its  potential  Impact  upon  the  busines.s  of  rhls 
district:  namely,  the  eastern  district  ..f  Lou- 
isiana: 

THE  JUDICUL  BUSI.MES8  Of  THE  US  DISTRICT 
COITRT  roa  THE  E.*STER.N  tU.STHICT  Or  LOUISI- 
ANA 

"The  eastern  district  of  Louisiana  has  four 
Judgeships,  two  of  which  were  established 
by  the  omnibus  Judgeship  bill  of  1961 
Court  Is  held  at  New  Orleans,  where  three 
Judges  reside,  and  at  Baton  Rouge,  where  the 
fourth  Judge  makes  his  headquarters  Un- 
til September  1961.  when  the  two  Judges  au- 
thorized by  the  Omnibus  Act  were  appointed, 
the  district  had  only  two  Judges 

"Volume  0/  civil  business 
"More  clvU  cases  are  filed  per  Judgeship  in 
this  district  than  In  any  ether  district  in  the 


country  This  has  been  true  '.•■:  ^  ti  -cl  rnmy 
years.  Tl-ie  flow  of  all  civil  cases  aiid  private 
civil  cases  during  the  last  7  fiscal  yeara  is 
shown  In  the  following  table: 

"Civil  cases  cornmenced  and  termiyiated  by 
fl'ical  year,  and  pending  at  end  of  fiscal 
year 

"TOTAL    CIVn.    CASES 


"Fiscal  ytar 

Com- 
menced 

Ti>rral- 
nmUi 

Pending 
Junr  30 

1  '-"'■ 

\-<'<7 

1.  192 
1.417 
1.7W 
l.ftlfl 
l.ftUI 
l,t*l 
1.77H 
I..VI6 

\  »\ 

1.  1S7 
1.3JtS 
l..Mfi 
1,406 
1.503 
1.333 

l.fll 
1  947 

1  i-t.W . 

3  558 

2,789 
2.8« 
3  158 

1  '.M  J 

3  433 

i«it  a 

iimu-t'Ts.  1963 

3.669 

niivATx  ctvn.  caaxa 


1'*^-'-.-.. 

i(«i 

i'.«j 

ist  3  ((iiartrrs.  1963 


i.00» 

T»0 

1.386 

1.088 

\.tC2 

1,041 

1.4.^.' 

l,J17 

1,454 

1.322 

1.524 

1.267 

I.6I5 

I  375 

1,421 

1.197 

1.599 
1.747 
.'.328 
2,  ,'*3 
2,  695 
2. 952 
3,193 
3.416 


"The  above  figures  show  an  almost  unin- 
terrupted incre.ise  in  cases  filed  The  Juris- 
diction Act  of  1958  reduced  slightly  the  vol- 
ume of  caae.s  commenced  in  1959  and  1960 
However,  filings  In  fiscal  1962  alnu)st  equaled 
the  1958  figure  and  the  filing  figure  for  the 
first  three  qu.irters  of  1963  portends  a  new 
record  for  the  full  year  The  number  of 
cises  pending  at  the  end  of  the  year  has  In- 
creiisetl  substantially  each  succeeding  year 
The  3.433  civil  cases  pending  on  June  30. 
1962.  represented  2I4  years'  work  on  the 
basl.s  of   1  5<:)3  terminations  during  the  year 

"Caseload  per  judgeship 
In  1962,  when  1,778  civil  cases  were  com- 
menced, the  average  i^r  Judge  was  445  How- 
ever, the  average  per  Judgeship  on  a  weighted 
caseload  b»usls  was  459  This  figure  more  ac- 
curately reflects  the  actual  caseload  because 
It  takes  Into  consideration  the  amount  of 
time  the  various  natures  of  suit  claim  of  the 
Judges  m  order  to  be  disposed  This  average 
per  Judgeship  civil  figure  of  459  for  the 
e<«tern  district  of  Louisiana  Is  150  percent 
w;reater  than  the  luitlon.il  average  .>f  185  cases 
per  Judgeship  In  87  districts  The  second 
heavle.st  aver:i<e  caseload  per  Judgeship  In 
the  87  ills;;:  to  is  In  the  eastern  district  of 
Virginia  No  "'.her  district  comes  anywhere 
near  to  approaching  the  eastern  district  of 
loiiisianas  civil  caseload  The  eastern  dis- 
trict of  Virginia  with  a  civil  ca-seload  of  356 
per  Judgeship    Is  over  100  cases  lower 

'When  the  weighted  criminal  caseload  fig- 
ure Is  added  to  the  weighted  civil  average. 
the  eastern  Louisiana  average  caseload  per 
Judgeship  In  19«2  rises  to  512  The  district's 
unenviable  p<>sltlon  at  the  head  of  the  U.st 
of  average  caseloads  per  Judgeship  Is  shown 
In  the  following  table,  which  shows  the  5 
highest  and  5  lowest  averages  In  the  87 
districts' 

'  Cornbined  ciiHl  and  criminal   u-eighted 
caseload 


"Rank 

Oftlff 

Avrngt 

per 
Judceahlp 

Lotilstana.  rnstem  .  ........ 

\'ir(rinla,  <"i».*t/"m. ........... 

1 
2 
3 
4 
5 

513 
431 

Trx»«.  wp^tern   ........... 

414 

\'    r     orit      

3m3 

■  ■•  "fJl  I.  JiHlthfm „ 

3X1 

V\-r  itri',  hT  llstrlcts 

'42 

■^<)t:th  Onkota      

n 

M 

ss 

M 

87 

124 
123 

HlW;lll    

Maska 

107 

\i-Viiila 

90 

Iiela\»an> 

75 

The    following    table   shows    the  avi 


civil    caseload    per    Judgeship    mnwei'ht^ 
for  cases  filed  from  1956  to  1961  for  the  to 
ern  district  of  Louisiana  and  nationally-*^ 
■Cuil  caseload  per  judgexhip 


"Ftseai  year 

NumUr  of 
judgeships 

Loul.siuna, 
eB.stirn 

1961 

4 
2 
3 
3 
2 
3 

520 
806 

sm 

7» 
596 

i960 

19.59  

I'.rts 

I9.'i7   

1956 

It* 
ii 

at 
2a 


Reasons  for  heavy  caseload 
"The  heavy  civil  caseload  of  the  district 
Is  due  entirely  to  the  great  number  of  private 
cases  filed  As  far  as  cases  in  which  Uit 
United  suites  Is  a  party  are  concerned,  the 
dustrict  receUes  fewer  than  the  average  for 
the  07  districts. 

"A  number  of  factors  peculiar  to  the  ais- 
trlct  or  the  State  of  Loulsl.ma  contribute  to 
the  filing  of  a  huge  private  civil  caseload 
Or.e  factor  is  the  recent  growth  of  the  port 
of  New  Orleans  to  the  second  port  of  the  Na. 
tlon.  Thl.s  maritime  growth  li.i.s  flooded  lue 
lixral  district  court  with  admiralty  actions 
.\nother  factor  Is  the  Loulsian.i  direct  action 
.statute  which  permits  a  suit  directly  agalaat 
a  t<Jrt  feasor's  Insurance  company  without 
making  the  Insured  a  p.irty  defendant 
Diversity  of  citizenship  Is  est.ibllshed  in 
these  cases  If  the  Insurance  company  is  in- 
corporated In  another  Stat*-  and  does  not 
have  Its  prlnclp.il  place  of  business  In 
Louisiana,  even  though  all  the  persons  In- 
volved In  the  accident  .ire  re.sidents  of 
Louisiana  Another  fact<.r  f.ivurlng  the 
Federal  court  a.s  a  desirable  forum  is  the 
fiict  that  the  State  appellate  court  Is  net 
bound  as  the  Federal  appellate  courts  are  by 
the  findings  of  a  Jury  In  a  lower  court  Also. 
there  Is  a  decided  preference  among  Neu 
Orleans  lawyers  to  u.se  the  Federal  court 
rather  than  the  State  court,  despite  the  fact 
that  a  trial  mav  be  had  in  the  State  court 
m  a  matter  of  a  few  weeks. 

"Types  of  civil  cases  commenced 
"Only  163  or  9  percent  of  the  1  778  civil 
cases  filed  In  eastern  Louisiana  during  19«2 
lnvoIvf>d  the  United  States  The  remaining 
!M  percent  were  actiorus  between  private  par- 
ties This  91-percent  ratio  of  private  caws 
c^.mpares  with  *;7  percent  nationally,  and 
strikingly  Indicates  the  tremendou.s  impact 
private  cases  have  up(m  the  eastern  Louisiana 
dockets 

"As  would  be  exp«'cte<l  as  a  result  of  the 
effect  of  the  direct-action  statute  tort  ca^es 
predominate  amoni;  the  private  suits  In 
1962  1.261,  or  78  percent  of  the  1  615  private 
cases  filed  were  tort  actions  Their  nature 
was  as  follows: 


Personal  Injury: 

Marine   

.Motor    vehicle        

Employers'  Liability   Act. 

Other   

All  other  tort  actions 


Cases  filed 
.._  489 
431 


219 
118 


Total 1  261 

"The  number  of  private  civil  and  diversity 
of  citizenship  cases  filed  dur;ne  the  last  7 
years  Is  shown  In  the  followlnt;  table: 

"Cuil  cases  filed 


"Total, 
all  civil 

Total, 
private 

Total, 
diversity 

19fi2 

1,778 
I,«8l 
l,«10 
l,61fl 
1,798 
1,417 
1,192 

1.B15 
1,534 
1.454 
1.452 
1.633 
1.23« 
1.009 

811 

19fil.... 

:* 

19«0..,_ 

19M» 

I95« 

i.or 

1967 

:m 

195« 

AU 

196J^ 
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-Pending  civil  cases 
^,  ^419   civil   cases   pending   June  30. 
ir,  resent  a  formidable  problem  to  effect 
1*"  ^Z^iuon.     Not  only  Is  there  a  tre- 
'^^'n  .  f^ber  of  cases,  but  among  them 
■"'"^anv  Suit  natures  of  suit  and  a  more 

•'Civil  cases  pending  June  SO,  I'Jb- 


than  usual  number  of  old  cases.  The  follow- 
ing table  shows  the  number  of  cases  pending 
on  June  30,  1962,  by  Jurisdiction  categories 
and  the  length  of  time  they  have  been  pend- 
ing  (land  condemnation  suits  excluded): 


3  to  5       I     5  years 
vears       1   and  over 


pUintlB ■ 

IXendant 

I'rivste  c».'<es; 

Ke.lenil  quenion 

DiverJ^iiy 

5,1)  circuit,  aU  districts 

'ZT^Z^Z^n  of  the  total  civil  cases 
^/dine  in  eastern  Louisiana  and  In  all  the 
^■Sct  courts  of  the  fifth  circuit  shows 
?he  exceptional  congestion  In  the  eastern 
fc.rict  Of  the  1.006  cases  3  or  more  years 
SS    WO.   ^T   GO   percent   are   in  the   eastern 

'^'"•Se  number  of  civil  cases  pending  in  this 
riis.rict  on  June  30.  1962,  was  exceeded  by 
nv  three  districts— the  southern  district 
nf  vew  York  with  24  Judges,  the  District  of 
co'umbla  with  15.  and  the  eastern  district 
of  Pennsvlvanla  with  ll.  The  following 
tible  of  civil  cases  pending  In  districts  hav- 
ing four  or  more  Judges  shows  the  tre- 
mendous burden  which  Chief  Justice 
Chrift^nbcrry  ..nd  his  three  associates  are 
carrying: 


"District 


Numlier 
of  judge- 
ships 


Numbor 
of  civil 
cases 
ponding 
on  June 
30,  1962 


V.w  York,  southern.. 
Iibtrict  of  ColMiiilila.. 
I'eimsylvania.  eastern. 

lx)iiislana.  (■a.>;i''m 

Illinois.  northiTH 

New  York,  ciustfrn  .. 
Cslifoniia,  nortli>-ni  .. 
ralKomti.  southern  .. 
Mtissjiihiisttt'i- 

TflliS,  SO'llhl'Hl    

Fliiri.la.  '^I'ltlii'm 

nhjn,  niirthiTii 

MuhiRni'-,  ('iii^tom 


M&rjliiii'l  -  

l'.'nnsy!v;knia,  western. 

MLssiiuri.  western  

Ti'iik'.  iKirthcm. 

Com.tvtKul... 

Nlluoesola 


24 

IS 

11 
4 

10 
8 
9 

IS 
6 
S 
7 
7 
8 
8 
4 
8 
4 
5 
4 
4 


11.073 

4.984 

4,181 

3,433 

2,604 

1,867 

1,804 

1,733 

1.  475 

1.458 

1,316 

1.  188 

991 

986 

983 

9.S4 

747 

744 

716 

.■)62 


"Civil  terminations 
•The  tremendous  year-to-year  growth  of 
the  pending  civil  caseload  has  not  been  be- 
cause the  volume  of  cases  terminated  has 
been  low  ClvU  cases  terminated  per  Judge- 
ship In  the  eastern  district  of  Louisiana  have 
exceeded  the  national  average  two  or  three 
times.  Tills  16  shown  In  the  following  table: 
"Cases   terminated  per  judgeship 


ana  haa  upon  the  caseload  of  this  district, 
and  also  clearly  indicates  what  might  be  ex- 
pected to  occur  in  the  Federal  courts 
throughout  the  country  if  each  of  the  States 
were  to  enact  legislation  similar  to  the  Louisi- 
ana statute.  . 

The  committee  believes  that  the  existence 
of  these  stetutes  in  Louisiana  and  Wisconsin 
do  not  come  within  the  spirit  or  the  Intent 
of  the  basic  purpose  of  the  diversity  Juris- 
diction of  the  Federal  Judicial  system.  For 
these  reasons  the  committee  believes  that 
this  legislation  should  be  favorably  consld- 

The  Judicial  Conference  of  the  United 
States  and  the  Department  of  Justice  have 
both  recommended  the  enactment  of  this 
proposal.  The  committee,  therefore,  recom- 
mends favorable  consideration  of  H.R.  1997, 
without  amendm.ent. 

Attached  hereto  and  made  a  part  hereoi 
Is  a  letter  from  the  Administrative  Office  of 
the  US.  Courts,  dated  May  16.  1963,  and  a 
letter  from  the  Department  of  Justice,  dated 
May  20,  1963,  approving  this  proposal: 
. 
"The  purpose  of  the  legislation  Is  to  over- 
come the  direct  action  statute  of  Louisiana 
which  has  the  effect  of  permitting  a  citizen 
of  Louisiana  who  is  injured  by  another  citi- 
zen of  that  State  to  bring  an  action  In  the 
Federal    court    directly    against    the    tort- 
feasor's insurance  company  without  Joining 
the  tort-feasor  when   such   Insurance  com- 
pany   is    neither   Incorporated   In   Louisiana 
nor   has  Its   principal   place  of   business  In 
the  State." 

"The  bill  has  been  recommended  by  the 
Judicial  council  of  the  fifth  circuit  and  the 
Judicial  Conference  of  the  United  Stetes. 
The  Department  of  Justice  considers  the 
legislation  Important  and  meritorious  and 
Joins  with  the  Judicial  Conference  and  the 
fifth  circuit  Judicial  council  In  recommend- 
ing Its  enactment." 


Eastern 

N'alional 

Louisiana 

average 

376 
352 
758 
093 
594 

176 
167 
222 
236 
231 

'  RespectfuUv    submitted. 

"Orin  S.  Thiel, 
"Assistant  Chief.  Division  of  Procedural 
Studies  and  Statistics." 
The  cited  figures  Indicate  clearly  the  effect 
which  the  "direct  action"  statute  of  Loulsl- 


INDUSTRIAL  TRACTOR  PARTS  CO., 
INC. 

The  bill  (H.R.  4088)  for  the  rehef  of 
the  Industrial  Tractor  Parts  Co.,  Inc., 
was  considered,  ordered  to  a  third  read- 
ing, read  the  third  time,  and  passed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr,  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  re- 
port (No.  1309) .  explaining  the  purposes 
of  the  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

PURPOSE 

The  purpose  of  the  proposed  legislation 
is  to  authorize  the  rellquldatlon  and  refund 
of  duties  In  the  case  of  16  entries  made  at 


port  of  New  York  by  Van  Oppen  &  Oo.,  Inc., 
as  customhouse  brokers  for  Industrial  Trac- 
tor Parts  Co.,  Inc.,  If  application  for  re- 
liquidation  Is  made  within  1  year  after  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  act. 

STATEMENT 

The  records  of  the  Treasury  Department 
disclose  that  the  entries  referred  to  In  the 
bill  cover  certain  components  for  tracklay- 
Ing  tractors  Imported  during  the  years  1956 
to  1959,  Inclusive.  They  were  liquidated 
dutiable  In  the  first  5  months  of  1960  under 
the  provisions  In  paragraph  732  of  the  Tariff 
Act  of  1930,  as  modified',  for  parts  of  machines 
not  specifically  provided  for.  No  protest 
against  such  liquidations  was  made  within 
the  60-day  limit  prescribed  by  section  514  of 
the  Tariff  Act. 

In  1961  Van  Oppen  &  Co.,  the  brokers,  filed 
a  claim  under  section  520(c)  (1)  of  the  Tariff 
Act  of  1930,  as  amended,  alleging  that  clerical 
errors  had  been  made  in  the  liquidation  of 
these  entries  and  requested  that  a  free  entry 
be  granted  the  commodities  covered  by  the 
entries  The  claim  for  free  entry  was  based 
upon  a  decision  of  the  U.S.  Customs  Court 
decided  December  4,  1959,  and  published  on 
December  10,  1959,  as  abstract  63560,  which 
held  that  parts  for  certain  tracklaylng  trac- 
tors of  a  type  chiefly  used  In  agricultural  pur- 
suits were  free  of  duty  as  parts  of  agricul- 
tural implements  under  paragraph  1604  of 
the  Tariff  Act.  Since  the  time  limit  under 
section  520(c)(1)  had  expired,  the  claim 
was  denied. 

The  Treasury  Department  Is  opposed  to  the 
enactment    of    this    bill    as    discriminating 
against  other  Importers  who  may  be  similarly 
situated   and  undermining   the  principle   of 
statutory  limitations   of   time   within  which 
protests  against  decisions  of  collectors  of  cus- 
toms must  be  filed.     The  report  from  that 
Department  also  states  that  no  reasons  have 
been  shown  to  Justify  the  failure  of  the  im- 
porter and  broker  to  take  cognizance  of  the 
decision  of  the  U.S.  Customs  Court.    By  the 
same    token,    however,    no    explanation    has 
been  provided  as  to  why  no  action  on  at)- 
stract  63560  was  taken  by  the  customs  liqui- 
dators until  17  months  after  it  was  published. 
Prior  to  the  Issuance  of  the  customs  court 
decision  of  December  4,   1959,  and  Publica- 
tion of  abstract  63560  on  December  10,  1959, 
a  declaration  had  to  be  made  that  the  tractor 
parts  were  to  be  used  for  agricultural  pur- 
poses before  they  were  allowed  duty-free  eri- 
try.    The  broker  for  Industrial  Tractor  Parts 
Co.,  Inc.,  reported: 

"Our  Importer  contended  that  anyone  sell- 
ing prlmarllv    to    wholesalers    and    dealers 
could  not  control  the  ultimate  use  and  he 
would  not  sign  an  affidavit  to  the  effect  that 
his  parts  would  be  used  for  agriculture  alone 
when  they  could  also  be  used  Industrially  If 
so  sold  by  his  distributors.    Thus,  by  adher- 
ing strictly  to  principle,  duty  was  paid  on  all 
tractor  parts  by  this  Importer    while  many 
others  Imported  free  of  duty.    Abstract  63560 
recognized  that  parts  for  certain  tracklaylng 
tractors  were  of  a  type  chiefly  used  In  agri- 
culture and  therefore  could  be  entered  as  duty 
free  without  the  declaration  regarding  their 
end  use  which  In  effect  Justifies  those  that 
availed  themselves  of  the  opportunity  to  file 
declarations,  but  since  It  was  not  applied  to 
our  entries  by  customs  entry  clerks,  customs 
appraiser  or  customs  liquidators  on  those  en- 
tries which  are  covered  by  H.R^4088  we  con- 
tend that  we  have  In  effect  suffered  the  un- 
intended   discrimination    and    that    passage 
will  right  a  wrong  rather  than  discriminate 
against  other  Importers,  many  of  whom  have 
already  Imported  the  same  type  of  parts  duty 

"The  Issue  of  the  dutiable  status  of  trac- 
tor parts  has  been  confused  and  complicated 
for  several  years  by  directives  from  the  Com- 
missioner of  Customs  and  Treasury  declBions 
brought  about  by  action  of  interested  parties. 
The  very  fact  that  It  was  almost  1V4  7®*" 
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after  the  existence  of  abstract  63560  before 
action  on  It  by  customs  liquidators  t<.)olc 
place  at  New  York  seems  evidence  that  con- 
fusion was  responsible  •  •  •  since  both 
the  U.S.  appraiser  and  the  customs  liquida- 
tors Involved  w.:h  these  entries  were  eltliiT 
unaware  of  the  existence  of  the  abstract  or 
sufficiently  coixfused  by  directives  so  aa  to 
continue  to  liquidate  entries  for  these  parts 
as  dutiable,  we  believe  that  both  the  import- 
er and  hla  brokers  acted  reasonably  by  ac- 
cepting their  authori'y  when  advised  that 
tractor  parU  were  construed  to  be  dutiable 
unless  they  could  be  declared  for  agricul- 
tural purposes  only." 

The  departmenuil  report  refers  to  the  fail- 
ure of  the  Importer  and  broker  to  take  cot?- 
nlzance  of  the  decision  of  December  4.  lt)59. 
and  to  flle  timely  protests  However,  the  rec- 
ord falls  to  show  why  the  decision  was  not 
followed  by  the  collector  of  customs  and  the 
broker's  entries  continued  to  be  liquidated 
as  dutiable  for  the  next  17  months.  If  the 
decision  had  been  followed  by  the  oust-  ms 
appraiser  and  liquidators  no  protest  W(.>uld 
have  been  necess.iry  The  record  does  show 
that  Immediately  upon  learning  of  the  ab- 
stract, when  In  May  of  !961  a  liquidator's 
check  on  a  warehouse  withdrawal  entrv  In- 
dicated existence  of  the  abstract.  pri>test3 
were  flled.  Unfortunately,  the  16  entries 
listed  In  the  bill  were  withdrawn  before  the 
1-year  period  prior  to  the  protest.  Thus. 
•7,533.89  In  duties  paid  on  these  items  could 
not  be  refunded 

It  appears  to  the  cf>mniittee  that  the  em- 
ployees of  the  customs  office  must  share  a 
part  of  the  responsibility  for  the  erroneous 
collection  of  duties  over  a  17-month  perUjd 
upon  Items  which  should  have  been  duty  free. 
The  Importer  acted  promptly  when  he  be- 
came aware  of  the  abstract  which  apparently 
was  the  subject  of  confused  InterpreUtlon 
and  application  for  an  unreasonably  long 
period  after  Its  Issuance. 

In  view  of  the  facts  as  outlined  above,  the 
committee  recommends  that  this  bill,  H  R. 
4088,  be  favorably  considered 


GLENN  C.  DEITZ  AND  OTHERS 
The  bill   <H.R.  4871  >    for  the  leiief  of 
Glenn  C.  Deitz  and  others  was  consid- 
ered, ordered  to  ;v   third   readmit,  read 
the  third  time,  and  pas.sed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD,  Mr,  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  con.sent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  an  e-Kcen^t  from  the  re- 
port (No.  1310).  explaining  the  purposes 
of  the  bill. 

There  beinpr  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

PtJRPOSE 

The  purpose  of  HR  4871  is  to  relieve  12 
members  and  forme.-  members  of  the  Navy 
and  Naval  Reserve  f  iMbility  to  repay  to  the 
United  States  indebtedness  representlnR  the 
amount  of  per  diem  overpayments  made  to 
them  while  they  were  performing  duty  at 
Boardman  Bombing  Range  Boardman.  Oreg  . 
during  the  perl(xl   1958  through  1960. 

STArEMENT 

The  facts  In  this  case  are  set  forth  In  the 
House  report  on  H  R  4871,  and  read  as  fol- 
lows: 

"The  favorable  rep.jrt  from  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Navy  states  that  the  overpay- 
ments occurred  us  the  result  of  temporary 
duty  performed  by  20  navymen  who  were 
assigned  to  malnten,\nce  and  operational  re- 
sponsibilities In  a  remote  rural  area  Sec- 
tion 6161  of  title  10.  United  States  Code,  as 
Implemented  by  SecNav  In.structlon  7220  .18A. 
provides  authority  for  remi.ssion  .f  the  In- 
debtedness of  en:i.ned  members,  on  active 
duty,  to  the  Government.  Unfortunately 
this  authority,  as  defined  by  the  Navy  regu- 


lation, does  not  extend  to  the  remission  of 
the  Indebtedness  of  individuals  who  are  no 
longer  in  active  service.  The  12  Individuals 
named  In  the  amended  bill  are  no  longer  on 
active  duty  and  thua  are  unable  to  benefit 
from  the  administrative  relief  being  afforded 
to  the  other  servicemen  inv.ilved. 

"The  circumstances  undfrlying  the  over- 
payments were  as  follows  In  1958  the  US. 
N'aval  Air  Station.  Whldbey  Isl.md.  (Vi.sumed 
responsibility  for  support  of  functions  con- 
nected with  range  maintenance  of  the  Board- 
man  B.imblng  U-inge  which  Is  located  souie 
2.50  miles  distant  from  the  air  station.  The 
bombing  range  Is  In  a  remote,  rural  secthjn 
of  Oregon.  The  nearest  military  installation, 
with  reference  to  the  Boardman  Bombing 
Range,  was  the  Umatilla  Ordnance  Depot, 
located  some  20  miles  away  The  ordnance 
depot,  as  well  as  the  Botwdman  Bombing 
R.mge,  did  not  have  Government  nusslng 
f.icllltles  or  quarters  available  Injusmuch  as 
there  was  no  official  naval  Installation  at 
BiKirdman  to  which  personnel  could  be 
ordered  on  a  permanent  change  of  station 
basis  and  there  was  no  official  allocation  of 
personnel  for  duty  at  Boardman.  It  wsus  con- 
cluded that  the  proper  procedure  would  be 
to  Issue  temporary  additional  duty  orders  to 
a  selected  group  of  personnel  who  would  as- 
sume responsibilities  at  Boardman.  These 
individuals  remained  attached  to  their 
p.irent  command.  Naval  Air  Station.  Whidbev 
Island,  and  received  a  special  per  diem  for 
each  day  of  duty  performed  at  Boardman 
Duty  requirements  at  Boardman  w.tp  con- 
tinuing in  nature 

"Due  to  the  remote  location  of  the  range 
and  the  nature  of  the  duties  Involved  per- 
.sonnel  were  selected  for  flutv  at  Boardman 
who  had  the  ability  to  work  with  little  or  no 
supervision,  who  could  grasp  quickly  the 
Complex  operation  of  the  range,  and  In  whom 
a  special  trust  and  confidence  could  be 
placed  The  members  ordered  to  duty  at 
Boardman  were  a  select  group  with  .special 
tralnlriK  and  quallHcatlons  Rotation  of  the 
members  of  this  group,  at  6-month  Intervals 
as  would  ordinarily  have  been  done  In  the 
case  of  personnel  on  temporarv  additional 
duty,  was  not  feasible  and  as  a  matter  of 
fact  would  have  resulted  In  greater  cost  to 
the  Government  In  terms  of  money  and  re- 
duced efficiency  Temporary  additional  duty 
orders  were  therefore  continued  and  per 
diem  in  the  amount  of  $10  per  day  was  paid 
over  extended  periods  of  time. 

"In  1962  the  General  Accounting  Office  de- 
termined that  payment  of  per  diem  to  the 
members  Involved,  over  an  extended  period 
of  time,  was  not  authorized  and  accordingly 
began  Issuing  notices  of  exceptlon.s  reflecting 
overpayments  of  per  diem  and  resulting  In- 
debtedness to  the  Government  on  the  part 
of  the  Individual  recipients. 

"Upon  the  request  of  the  committee,  the 
Department  of  the  Navy  has  furnished  spe- 
cific overp.iyment  figures  for  the  12  Individ- 
uals named  In  the  amended  bill.  Tlie  o\er- 
payments  total  $33,963  87  and  the  amounts 
for  each  of  the  12  are  set  forth  In  the  letter 
of  March  2,  1964.  from  the  Dep.irtment  of  the 
Navy,  a  copy  of  which  Is  Included  In  this 
report. 

"It  Is  noted  that  Mr  Deltz  and  the  other 
enlisted  members  concerned  performed  their 
duty  at  the  Bot\rdman  Bombing  R.inge  pur- 
suant to  written  orders  which  were  Ksued  In 
good  faith  by  competent  authority,  and.  al- 
though pertinent  regulations  were  mLsln- 
terpreted  which  resulted  In  an  administra- 
tive error  on  the  part  of  the  Government, 
the  Individuals  in  question  received  the  p.iy- 
ments  In  gixKl  faith.  Repayment  by  tJae  re- 
cipients of  the  amounts  listed  would  obvi- 
ously entail  great  personal  hardship. 

Incidentally,  it  is  noted  that  the  Board- 
man  Bombing  Range  was  subsequently  des- 
ignated £is  a  naval  facility  and  now  has  an 
official  allowance  for  personnel.  No  p«-r  diem 
payments  have  been  made  to  perscmnel  per- 
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formmg  duty   at  Boardman  un  an  ?*,.„.. 
basis  since   1960.  e»t«n<iee 

•■In.usmuch    as    the    induidua'.s   named  . 
the  proposed  legislation  were  selected  on  .k 
basis   of   special    quallhcatlons   for  »  5^* 
assignment   of   special    trust    and  conadTrS 
with    con.slder.ible    hardi,hlps    and    sacr'S^ 
entailed,  and  the  .special  j^r  diem  pavme'r^ 
were  made  and  accepted  In  gcjtd  faith   tk 
committee  concurs  in  the  stand  of  the  ^* 
partment   of  the  N.ivy  that  it  would  not  h^ 
equitable  to  require  the  Individuals  to  su^~ 
because  of    the   administrative   error  on  "th 
part    of    the    Governmen'"  * 

The  committee  Is  In  agreement  with  th 
views  of  the  House  and  accc^rdingly  recom 
niiiids  favorable  con.sideratlon  of  HR   4^." 
without  amendment.  '        ' 
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BILL  PASSED  OVi-J^ 

The  bill  'H  R.  8999.  lo  provide  for  the 
settlement  of  claims  of  certain  m 
habitanLs  of  the  United  States  living  m 
the  area  inundated  by  the  suddtn  floods 
of  the  Rio  Grande  as  a  result  of  the  con 
struction  of  the  Falcon  Dam,  and  for 
other  puiposes.  wa.s  announced  as  next 
in  order. 

Mr.  MANSPTELD.     Over. 

Tile      PRESIDING     OPTICEJ?,     The 
bill  will  be  pa.s.sed  over. 


WILMER      ALLERS      AND      JANE     B 
ALLERS.  BOTH  OF  MALIN.  OREG. 

Tlie  bill  'HR  9;i7Ji  to  remove  a  cloud 
on  the  title  of  certain  property  owned  by 
Wilmer  Allers  and  Jane  B.  Aliens,  both  of 
Malin,  Oreur..  wa.s  con.sidered.  ordered  to 
.1  third  readmu.  read  tiie  third  time  and 
pas^sed. 

Mr.  MANSPTELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
a.sk  unaniinou.s  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  re- 
port I  No.  1312  ».  explaining;  the  purposes 
of  the  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
wa.s  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

flRPOSE 

The  purpo.se  of  the  proposed  legislation  \i 
to  pr'ivide  for  the  release  to  Wllmer  Allers 
and  J.iiie  B.  Allers,  his  wife.  <3f  Malln,  Oreg, 
of  any  interest  or  right  of  the  United  Stat«s 
under  the  act  of  August  30.  1890.  to  con- 
struct ditches  and  canals  upon  or  through 
lots  4,  5,  6.  and  7  of  block  29  of  the  supple- 
mental plat  of  Malln  (Klamath  County), 
Oreg. 

STATEMENT 

The  Department  of  the  Interior  In  Its  re- 
port approved  H  R  9372  provided  certain 
amendments  were  made.  Tliose  ameiulmenU 
have  been  accomplished  In  the  bill  as  It 
p.Lssed  the  House. 

Tlie  fact*  surrounding  thl.s  legisl.ition  are 
conUUned  In  Hou.se  Report  14.^4  on  H  H.  9372, 
and  are  as  follows: 

■The  Dep.irtment  of  the  Interior  in  lU 
report  to  the  Committee  on  the  bill  Indicate* 
that  It  would  have  no  objection  to  the  en.aci- 
ment  of  the  bill  provided  It  Is  amended  In 
the  form  recommended  by  the  committee 
The  reservation  of  the  interest  of  the  United 
States  Concerns  the  utilization  of  land  for 
ditches  and  canals  for  reclamation  purposes. 
Tlic  Department  of  the  Interior  has  advised 
the  committee  that  the  provisions  of  the 
act  of  August  30,  18110  (26  Stat.  371,  391;  43 
use  945 1  provided  for  a  reservation,  or 
"floating  ea.sement,"  to  be  Included  In  all 
patents  Issued  for  all  public  lands  west  of 
the  100th  meridian  The  conclusion  of  the 
Department  w.is  that  the  value  of  the  right 
to  be  reltiised  under  the  terms  of  HR    9372 


.  .  Hpemed  at  best  to  be  nominal.  An 
■"'^'^'uTl  of  he  value  of  the  Interests  is 
sppralsai  ^jj  j^^^^  patented  In 

''"•""n  in  der  cU.ln.s  originating  after  Au- 
°''K^  it'o  or  validated  by  the  act  of 
^"^^  .10  1800  were  made  subject  to  the 
*''^'^!rion  In  fact,  the  conimlttee  Is  ad- 
"^'I^'rlra  the  cost  of  appraisal  In  all  prob- 
'L'^ftv  would  greatly  exceed  the  monetary 
"'^  Pif  anv  of  the  Interest  to  be  released. 
^■^.'.x.is  cmnmlttee  Is  further  advised  that 
hiil  H  R  130  of  the  current  Congress 
'"^^h.^dies  a  proposal  of  the  Department  and 
^^d  the  House  of  Representatives  on  De- 
^*''^her  ■'  1"63  This  bill  would  provide  that 
'iTo^ncr  of  land  subject  to  a  reservation 
.^e.ted  bv  the  act  of  August  30.  1890.  would 
Ll  entitled  to  Just  compensation.  Including 
Ive  ance  damages.  If  the  Federal  Govern- 
!!lnt  should  exercise  its  right  to  utilize  lands 
i^r  ditches  and  canals  for  reclamation  pur- 
*^Ls  It  Is  felt  that  relief  In  this  Instance 
iTconslstent  with   the   policy   embodied  In 

"•Tirbasls  for  specific  relief,  as  provided 
,n  the  amendment  to  H.R.  9372.  Is  that  Mr. 
Ind  Mrs  Allers  have  encountered  difficulty 
"n  cp'tlng  title  Insurance  to  their  property. 
(^CHUse  of  the  existence  of  the  right-of-way 
reservation  In  view  of  the  discussion  In  the 
reDort  of  the  Department  of  the  Interior  as 
.0  the  wide  application  of  the  reservation. 
'urther  'nqulry  was  made  into  the  difficulties 
encountered  bv  the  Allers.  "Hiey  constructed 
a  house  on  the  property  and  applied  for  title 
insurance  The  title  Insurance  company  de- 
clned  to  grant  the  In.surance.  because  It 
construed  the  reservation  to  be  a  cloud  upon 
ihe  AUers'  title  It  appears  that  the  only 
'ftnedv  presently  available  for  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Allers'  is    to    appeal    to    the    Congress    for 

relief  " 

The  committee,  after  a  review  of  the  fore- 
eolne,  concurs  In  the  action  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  and  recommends  that  the 
bin.  H.R    93T'2    be  considered  favorably. 


be  considered  to  have  been  paroled  Into  the 
United  States  as  a  refugee,  on  the  date  of 
the  enactment  of  this  act.  under  the  pro- 
visions of  Public  Law  86-648. 

STATEMENT   OF  FACTS 

The  beneflclarv  of  the  bill  Is  a  40-year- 
old  native  and  citizen  of  Yugoslavia,  who 
first  entered  the  United  States  as  a  seaman 
m  January  1951  and  departed.  He  last  en- 
tered In  May  1951  and  remained.  His  appli- 
cation for  an  adjustment  of  status  under  the 
Refugee  Relief  Act  was  approved  on  March 
18.  1955.  but  failed  to  gain  congressional 
approval.  He  has  been  unsuccessful  in  his 
attempts  to  obtain  adjustments  under  sec- 
tion 245  and  a  stay  of  deportation  under 
section  243(h)  of  the  Immigration  and  Na- 
tionality Act.  However,  his  wife  and  two 
children  aged  14  and  16.  have  resided  in  a 
refugee  camp  In  Italy  since  1959.  The  bene- 
ficiary supports  them  and  it  is  alleged  that 
they  have  been  unable  to  obuiin  parole  un- 
der the  fair  share  law  because  the  beneficiary 
has  been  unable  to  adJT.ist  his  status  in  the 
United  States. 


of  Information  concerning  the  beneficiary. 
This  memorandum  has  been  prepared  from 
the  Immigration  and  Naturalization  Service 
files  relating  to  the  beneficiary  by  the  New 
York.  N.Y..  office  of  this  Service,  which  has 
custody  of  those  flJes. 

The  bill  would  grant  the  beneficiary  per- 
manent residence  In  the  United  States  as  of 
the  date  of  its  enactment  upon  payment  of 
the  required  visa  fee.  It  would  also  direct 
that  one  number  be  deducted  from  the 
appropriate  immigration  quota. 

The  beneficiary  is  chargeable  to  the  quota 
for  Greece. 

Sincerely. 

Raymond  F.  Farrell, 

Commissioner. 


MRS.  STYLLIANI  PAPATHANASIOU 
The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  (S.  2742)  for  the  relief  of  Mi's.  Styl- 
lianl  Papathanasiou  which  had  been  re- 
ported from  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary, with  an  amendment  to  strike  out 
all  after  the  enacting  clause  and  insert: 
That,  in  the  administration  of  the  Act 
of  September  26.  1961  (75  Stat.  650).  Mrs. 
Stylllanl  Papathanasiou  shall  be  deemed  to 
be  within  the  piu-vlew  of  section  25(a)  '^^ 
that  Act. 


of 


BILL  PASSED  OVER 

The  bill  iH.R.  11255)  to  validate  cer- 
tain payments  of  per  diem  allowances 
made  to  members  of  the  Coast  Guard 
was  announced  as  next  in  order. 

Mr  MANSFIELD.     Over. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  pa.'^sed  over. 


SIME  DRAGUTIN  VULIN 
The  Senate  proceeded  to  considertiie 
bill  'S.  2712  >  for  the  relief  of  Sim^TJri- 
putm  VuUn  which  had  beeo.^~-re- 
ported  from  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciarv.  with  an  amendment  to  strike  out 
all  after  the  enacting  clause  and  insert: 

Th.it.  for  the  purposes  of  the  Act  of  July 
14  1960  (74  Stat.  504).  Slme  Dragutin  VuUn 
shall  be  held  and  considered  to  have  been 
paroled  Into  the  United  States  on  the  date 
of  the  enactment  of  this  Act.  as  provided 
for  in  the  said  Act  of  July  14.  1960. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 
The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  readinp.  ivad  the  third  time, 

and  pa.'^.'^ed. 

Mr  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
a.sk  uiiaiunvui-s  con.sent  to  have  printed 
in  the  lir.ci  Rn  an  excerpt  from  the  re- 
port I  No.  1314'.  explaining  the  purposes 
of  the  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
wa.s  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

PtTRTHDSE   OK   THE    BILL 

Tho  purjiose  of  the  bill,  as  amended.  Is  to 
provide    that    Slme    Dragutin    VuUn    shall 


The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  vmanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
(No.  1315),  explaining  the  purposes  of 
the  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

PURPOSE    OF    THE    BILL 

The  purpose  of  the  bill,  as  amended.  Is  to 
enable  Mrs.  Stylllanl  Papathanasiou  to  qual- 
ify for  nonquota  immigrant  status  under  the 
provisions  of  section  25(a)  of  Public  Law 
87-301  as  an  alien  whose  second  preference 
petition  was  flled  prior  to  July  1,  1961. 

STATEMENT    OF    FACTS 

The  beneficiary  of  the  bill  is  a  56-year-old 
native  and  citizen  of  Greece,  who  presently 
resides  In  Brooklyn,  N.Y..  with  her  only  child, 
a  U  S  citizen  son.  She  is  a  widow  and  en- 
tered the  United  States  on  May  2,  1959.  as  a 
visitor  A  petition  In  her  behalf  for  second 
preference  was  filed  August  3,  1961,  and  ap- 
proved September  14.  1961. 

A  letter,  with  attached  memorandum, 
dated  June  2,  1964,  to  the  chairman  of  the 
Senate  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  from  the 
Commissioner  of  Immigration  and  Natural- 
ization with  reference  to  the  bill  reads  as 
follows: 

Depart.ment  of  Justice. 

Immigration  and 
naturalization  service. 
Washingtov.  DC.  June  2,  1964. 

A-12326260. 

Hon.  James  O.  Eastland, 

Chairman.  Comviittce  on  the  Judiciary, 

US.  Senate.   Wa.^h.ngton.  DC. 

Dear  Senator:  In  response  to  your  re- 
quest for  a  report  relative  to  the  bill  (S, 
2742)  for  the  relief  of  Mrs,  Stylllanl  Papath- 
anasiou.  there   Is   attached   a   memorandum 


Memorandtjm  of  Information  Prom  Immi- 
gration AND  Naturalization  Service  Files 
RE  S.  2742 

The  beneficiary.  Mrs.  Stylllanl  Papathan- 
asiou nee  Melithoniotes,  also  known  as  Stella 
Papp's,  a  native  and  citizen  of  Greece,  was 
born  on  October  12,  1907.  She  attended  pri- 
mary school  lor  6  years  in  her  native  coun- 
try. The  beneficiary's  husband.  Spyrldon 
Papathanasiou,  a  native  of  Greece,  whom 
she  married  in  1927,  died  on  September  25. 
1948.  The  beneficiary  resides  in  Brooklyn, 
NY  with  her  only  chUd.  a  married  son, 
who'  is  a  naturalized  citizen  of  this  country, 
and  is  supported  by  him.  Her  assets  are  of 
only  nominal  value.  The  beneficiary's  par- 
ents are  deceased.  A  brother  and  a  sister 
reside  in  Greece. 

Mrs.  Papathanasiou  arrived  In  this  country 
on  May  2.   1959,  and  was  admitted  at  New 
York,    N.Y..   as   a    visitor  for   pleasure   until 
August  1,  1959.     She  thereafter  received  ex- 
tensions untU  June  14.  1961.    An  application 
for  further  extension  was  denied  and  she  was 
given  untU  July   14.   1961,  to  depart  volun- 
tarily.    A  petition  to  accord  the  beneficiary 
second  preference   quota   immigrant  status, 
filed  in  her  behalf  on  August  3,  1961.  by  her 
U  S   citizen  son.  was  approved  on  September 
14   1961.     However,  Mrs.  Papathanaslou's  ap- 
plication  for  adjustment  of  status  to   that 
of  a  permanent  resident  under  section  245  of 
the   Immigration   and   Nationality   Act   was 
denied  on  May  9.  1962,  because  an  Immigrant 
visa    was    not    Immediately    available   to    her 
as  required  by  the  statute.    A  motion  to  re- 
open and  reconsider  this  decision  was  denied 
on  March  26.  1964,  for  the  same  reason  and 
her  date  to  depart  voluntarily  was  extended 
to  April  24.  1964. 

Deportation  proceedings  were  instituted  on 
April  30  1964.  on  the  ground  that  the  bene- 
ficiary had  remained  in  the  United  States  for 
a  longer  time  than  permitted.  After  a  hear- 
incr  on  May  8,  1964.  she  was  found  deportable 
as"^charged  and  was  granted  the  privilege  of 
voluntary  departure  with  the  alternative  of 
deportation  if  she  should  fail  to  depart  when 

required.  ,   .  ,     .    , 

It  is  noted  that  the  latest  available  Infor- 
mation Indicates  that  the  second  preference 
portion  of  the  quota  for  Greece,  to  which 
the  beneficiary  is  chargeable,  is  exhausted. 

The  beneficiary's  son,  Nicholas  S.  Papath- 
anasiou is  the  owner  and  president  of  a 
marine  supply  company  in  New  York  City 
from  which  he  derives  an  income  of  about 
$155  a  week.  His  wife  Is  employed  as  an 
office  manf.ger  for  another  company  and 
earned  about  $155  a  week.  Their  assets 
consist  of  approximately  $18,000  in  cash  sav- 
ings and  personal  property  valued  at  about 
$5  000  Mr  Papathanasiou  was  inducted  into 
the  U  S  Army  on  October  2,  1951,  and  served 
until  September  10.  1953,  when  he  was  sepa- 
rated from  active  duty  and  placed  on  the 
Reserve  list.  He  was  honorably  discharged 
on  October  15.  1959. 


JOANNE  IRENE  TAYLOR 
The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill   <S.  2812 »    for  the  relief  of  Joanne 
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Irene  Taylor  which  had  been  reported 
from  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary, 
with  an  amendment  In  line  7,  after  the 
word  "fee",  to  Insert  a  colon  and  "Pro- 
vided. That  a  suitable  and  proper  bond 
or  undertaking,  approved  by  the  Attor- 
ney General,  be  deposited  as  prescribed 
by  section  213  of  the  Immiarration  and 
Nationality  Act.";  so  as  to  make  the  bill 
read: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  asS''mbLed,  That,  for 
the  purposas  of  the  Imailgratlon  find  Na- 
tionality Act,  Joanne  Irene  Taylor  shall  be 
held  and  considered  to  have  been  lawfully 
admitted  to  the  United  States  for  perma- 
nent residence  as  of  the  date  of  the  enact- 
ment of  this  Act.  upon  payment  of  the  re- 
quired visa  fee:  Provided,  That  a  suitable 
and  proper  bond  or  undertaking,  approved 
by  the  Attorney  General  be  deposited  as 
prescribed  by  section  213  of  the  Immigration 
and  Nationality  Act. 

The  amendment   was   agreed  to 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  imanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
In  the  RscoBO  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
(No.  1316),  explaining  the  purposes  of 
the  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
a.s  follows: 

PX7RP03K    or    THE    BILL 

The  purpose  of  the  bill,  as  amended,  is  to 
grant  the  status  of  permanent  residence  In 
the  United  States  to  Joanne  Irene  Taylor 
The  bill  provides  for  the  payment  of  the 
required  visa  fee  The  purpose  of  the 
amendment  Is  to  provide  for  the  postln?  of  a 
bond  as  a  guarantee  that  the  beneficiary  will 
not  become  a  public  charge,  since  she  Is 
afflicted  with  epilepsy 

STATEMENT    OF    FACTS 

The  beneficiary  of  the  bill  is  an  8-year-old 
native  and  citizen  of  Catiada.  who  was  re- 
fused a  visa  as  one  tiffllcted  with  epilepsy 
Her  father,  a  native-burn  US  citizen,  re- 
turned to  the  United  St  ites  on  July  8.  1963. 
with  the  remainder  of  his  family  who  were 
admitted  for  j>ermanent  residence  He  had 
been  talcen  to  Canada  when  he  was  an  In- 
fant. The  benefici.try  was  permitted  to  en- 
ter the  United  States  as  a  visitor  on  Sep- 
tember 17. 1963 


BILL  PASSED  OVER 

The  bill  'H.R.  603i>  for  the  relief  of 
Robert  L.  Johnston  was  announcd  as 
next  in  order. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD      Over 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
bill  will  be  passed  over 


PALiMERINA  CAIRA 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  (Q.  2741)  for  the  relief  of  Palmerina 
Calra  and  her  minor  children  which  had 
been  reported  from  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary,  with  amendments,  on  page  1, 
line  5,  after  the  word  and",  to  strike  out 
•Clnzio"  and  Insert  '  Clnzla",  and  on 
page  2.  line  1,  after  the  word  available", 
to  insert  a  colon  and  Provided.  That  the 
husband  of  the  adult  beneflciai-y  and 
natural  father  of  the  minor  beneficiaries 
shall  not.  by  virtue  of  such  relationship. 
be  accorded  any  right  privilege,  or  status 


under  the  Immigration  and  Nationality 
Act";  so  as  to  make  the  bill  read: 

Be  It  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Heprfsentatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  for  the 
purposes  of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality 
.\ct.  Palmerina  Culra  and  her  minor  children. 
Mauro  Calra  and  Clnzla  Caira.  shall  be  held 
und  considered  to  have  been  lawfully  ad- 
mitted to  the  United  States  fur  permanent 
residence  as  of  the  date  of  the  enactment  of 
this  Act.  upon  payment  of  the  recjiilred  visa 
fees  Upon  the  grunting  of  permanent  resi- 
dence to  such  aliens  as  provided  for  In  this 
.■\ct.  the  Secretary  of  State  shall  instruct  the 
proper  quota-control  offlcer  to  deduct  three 
numbers  from  the  appropriate  quota  for  the 
first  year  that  such  quota  Is  available:  Pro- 
vided. That  the  husband  of  the  adult  bene- 
ficiary and  natural  father  of  the  minor  bene- 
ficiaries iliall  not.  by  virtue  of  such  relation- 
ship, be  accorded  any  right,  privilege,  or 
status  under  the  Immigration  and  Nation- 
ality Act. 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  hv  cnN'rossed 
for  a  third  rt-ading.  was  read  the  third 
timo.  and  passed. 

Mr  MANSFIELD  Mr  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  prinu^d  in 
the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
'No.  1318'.  e.xplaining  the  purposes  of 
the  bill. 

There  bemt:  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

PURPOSl  OF  THE  Bn.L 

The  purpose  of  the  bill,  na  amended.  Is  tu 
grant  the  status  of  permanent  residence  In 
the  United  States  to  Palmerina  Calra  and  her 
minor  children.  The  bill  provldee  for  ap- 
propriate quota  deductions  and  for  the  pay- 
ment of  the  required  visa  fees.  The  bill  has 
been  amended  to  correct  the  spelling  of  the 
minor  female  beneficiary's  name  and  to  pro- 
vide that  the  husband  of  the  adult  beneil- 
ciary  and  natural  father  of  the  minor  bene- 
flcl.iries  shall  not  be  accorded  any  right,  priv- 
ilege, or  stiitus  under  the  Immigration  and 
Nationality  Act. 

STATEMENT   OF  FACTS 

Tlie  beneficiaries  of  the  bill  are  a  21-year- 
old  mother  and  her  children,  aged  (3  and  2, 
all  natives  and  citizens  of  Italy.  They  en- 
tered the  United  States  on  January  27.  1963. 
IS  visitors  and  presently  reside  In  the  Bronx 
with  the  adult  beneficiary's  parents.  Her 
father  Is  a  naturalized  US.  citizen  and  her 
mother  Is  a  lawful  permanent  resident  A 
sister  and  brother  are  U.S.  citizens  and  three 
sisters  and  a  brother  are  permanent  resi- 
dents. She  also  has  a  citizen  uncle  and  none 
of  her  relatives  remain  in  Italy  She  Is  legally 
separated  fri»m  her  hufbund  and  receives  no 
supfKTt  from  him  It  is  alleged  thit  she 
suffered  great  hardship  from  the  time  of  her 
marriage  at  the  age  of  14  until  her  separa- 
tion from  her  husband  and  subsequent  entry 
Into  the  United  States. 

A  letter.  w:th  attached  memorandum, 
dated  June  5.  1&84,  to  the  chairman  of  the 
Senate  Committee  nn  the  Judiciary  from  the 
Commissioner  of  ImmUratlon  and  Naturali- 
zation with  reference  to  the  bill  re-ad.s  .is 
follows 

U  S    Department  of   Justice, 

Immigration   and 
Natt:r\lization  .Service. 
Washington.  D  C    June  5.  !964 
A    13844005 
A -13854886 
A-13854885 

Hon   James  O   Eastland. 
Chairman.  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
U  S   Senate.  Washington.  D  C 

De\r  Sfn^tor  In  response  to  your  request 
for  a  report  relative  to  the  bill   c.S.  2741  >   for 


the  relief  of  Palmerina  Calra  and  her  min» 
children,  there  Is  attached  a  memorandott 
of  information  concerning  the  beneflcUr^ 
This  memorandum  has  been  prepared  fr^ 
the  Immigration  and  Naturalization  ServS 
files  relating  to  the  beneficiaries  by  the  Ne« 
YDrit,  N  Y  ,  office  of  this  Service,  which  bL 
custody  of  those  files 

The  bill  would  grant  the  beneficiaries  per 
manent  residence  m  the  United  States  as  of 
the  date  of  Its  enactment  upon  payment  of 
the  required  visa  fees.  It  would  also  dirtct 
that  three  numbers  be  deducted  from  the  ao. 
proprlate  immigration  quota. 

The  beneficiaries  are  chargeable  to  the 
quota  for  Italy. 

Tlie  committee  may  desire  to  amend  the 
title  of  the  bill  by  adding  the  names  of  the 
two  minor  children  as  set  forth  In  the  bodt 
of  the  bill  The  correct  spelling  of  the  mino'r 
female  beneficiary's  given  name  Is  Clnzla 
Sincerely, 

Raymond  F.  Farrcll 

Conimiistoner 

.Mkm  iRANDiM  OF  Information  From  Im- 
migration AND  Naturalization  Servici 
Files  re  S    2741 

The  beneficiaries,  Palmerina  Calra,  nee  D. 
VlTo.  and  her  son  and  daughter  M.airu  Calra 
ind  Clnzla  Caira.  are  natives  and  clilzena  ot 
Italy,  born  on  April  18.  1943,  July  29.  195a 
and  December  23.  1961.  resj>ectlvely  Mrs 
Calra  attended  primary  school  for  7  years  In 
her  native  country  She  was  married  there 
in  August  1957  to  Nunzlato  Calra,  also  an 
Italian  citizen.  They  have  been  legally  sepa- 
rated since  1961,  and  the  f-imlly  receives  no 
financial  support  from  him.  The  bene- 
ficiaries reside  In  the  Bronx,  NY.,  with  Mrs 
Calr.is  parent.--.  AttUlo  and  Angela  Dl  Vlto 
Her  father  Is  a  naturalized  US.  citizen  and 
her  mother  Is  a  lawful  {x>rmanent  resident 
The  adult  beneficiary  has  not  been  employed 
In  this  country  and  has  as.sets  of  only  noml- 
n.il  value  She  and  the  children  are  sup- 
ported by  her  father,  a  construction  laborer 
earning  about  $140  a  week  His  a-s-sets  ap- 
pp>ximate  $14,000  Mrs  Calra's  three  sisters 
and  a  brother  are  also  lawful  perm.ment  resi- 
dents of  this  country.  Another  sister  and  a 
brother  are  naturalized  U.S   citizens 

The  beneficiaries  arrived  In  the  United 
States  on  January  27.  1963,  and  were  ad- 
mitted at  New  York.  N  Y  .  as  visitors  for 
pleasure  to  May  15.  1963.  They  received  ex- 
tensions to  January  15.  1964  Palmerina 
Calra's  application  for  a  change  of  status  to 
that  of  a  nonimmigrant  student  was  there- 
after denied  on  January  21,  1964.  upon  a 
finding  that  she  was  not  a  bona  fide  non- 
immigrant and  was  merely  attempting  to 
prolong  her  sUy  in  the  United  States.  An 
appeal  from  this  decision  was  dismissed  on 
March  18.  1964.  by  the  regional  commis- 
sioner, Burlington,  Vt  .  and  the  beneficiaries 
were  given  until  April  26.  1964,  to  depart 
voluntarily  Deportation  proceedings  were 
Instituted  against  the  adult  beneficiary  on 
April  28,  1964,  on  the  ground  that  she  had 
remained  In  the  United  States  for  a  longer 
time  than  permitted  After  a  hearing  on 
May  7  1964.  she  was  found  deportable  as 
charged  and  was  granted  the  privilege  of 
\oluntary  departure  with  the  alternative  of 
deportation  if  she  should  fall  to  depart  when 
reqtilred 

The  adult  beneficiary's  father  Intends  to 
file  a  petition  to  accord  her  fourth  preference 
quota  Immigrant  status.  The  latest  avail- 
able Inform, itlon  Indicates  that  this  portion 
of  the  quoUi  for  Italy  Is  exhausted 
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authorization  for  additional 
expenditi'res  by  the  com- 
mittee ON  FINANCE 

The  resolution  <S  Res.  343)  authoriz- 
ing additional  expenditures  by  the  Com- 


ittee  on  Finance  was  considered  and 
^reed  to.  as  follows: 

i.,^rf   That  the  Committee  on  Finance 

*"S  authorized  to  expend  from  the 
"  nn«nt  fund  of  the  Senate,  during  the 
v^S^eihth  congress.  »5,000  In  addition 
^^he  amount  and  for  the  same  purpoM, 
^^JfjfedTn  sec-tlon  134(a)  of  the  Legislative 
Sganlzatlon  Act  approved  August  2,  1946. 


MANAGEMENT  OF  NATIONAL  DEBT 
AND  TAX  STRUCTURE 

Mr  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
--sk  unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
1,0  over  the  next  few  measures  on  the 
calendar  and  proceed  to  consider  Calen- 
dar No.  1259.  S.  2281. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
uroceeded  to  consider  the  bill  tS.  2281) 
n  clarify  the  components  of,  and  to  as- 
sist in  the  management  of,  the  national 
debt  and  the  tax  structure,  which  had 
been  reported  from  the  Committee  on  Fi- 
nance with  an  amendment  to  strike  out 
all  after  the  enacting  clause  and  in- 
sert; 

That  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  shall,  on 
or  before  March  31  of  each  year  (beginning 
with  19651,  submit  to  the  Senate  and  the 
House  of    Representatives    a    report   setting 
forth,  as  of  the  close  of  December  31  of  the 
preceding  vear,  the  aggregate  and  individual 
amounts  of  the  contingent  liabilities  of  the 
Government,     and      of     each     department, 
agency,  and  Instrumentality  thereof.  Includ- 
ing, without  limitation,  trust  fund  liabilities, 
Government-sponsored  corporations'   liabili- 
ties   Indirect    liabilities    not    included    as   a 
part  of  the  public  debt,  and  liabilities  of  In- 
surance   and    annuity    programs.    Including 
their  actuarial  status  on  both  a  balance  sheet 
and    projected    source    and    application    of 
funds  basis.     The  report  shall  also  set  forth 
the  collateral    pledged,   or   the  assets  avall- 
bble  I  or  to  be  realized) ,  as  security  for  such 
liabilities     (Government     securities     to     be 
separately  noted),  and  an  analysis  of  their 
significance  In  terms  of  past  experience  and 
probable   risk.      The    report   shall    set   forth 
the  required   data   In   a   concise  form,  with 
such  explanatory  material   as  the  Secretary 
may  determine  to  be  necessary  or  desirable, 
and   shall    include    total    amounts    of   each 
category     according     to     the     department, 
agency  or  Instrumentality  Involved. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  was  read  the  third 
lime,  and  passed. 

Mr.    MANSFIELD.     Mr.    President.   I 

ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 

in  the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 

No.  1322),  explaining  the  purposes  of 

the  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

SIMMART   or  BILL 

This  bill  would  require  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  to  submit  annually  to  the  Con- 
gress a  brief  report  setting  forth  the  amounts 
of  the  contingent  liabilities  of  the  Federal 
Government.  Including  those  of  agencies  and 
instrumentalities  of  the  Government. 

GENERAL    STATEMENT 

In  the  past.  It  has  been  the  practice  of 
the  Federal  Government  to  determine  Iti 
financial  requirements  on  an  annual  basis. 
This  bill  does  not  depart  from  this  practice. 
Howe\  er.  an  annual  system  of  budgeting  does 
not  present  a  complete  picture  of  the  fl- 
n.inctal  condition  of   the  United  States  be- 


cavise  it  falls  to  depict  numerous  categories 
of  Federal  obligations  and  commitments 
which  are  subject  to  contingencies. 

Moreover,  by  present  methods,  U.S.  liabil- 
ity under  many  of  its  Insurance  and  guaran- 
tee programs  Is  difficult  to  measure  and 
analjrze.  This  is  because  sufficient  Infor- 
mation regarding  these  programs  either  Is 
not  available  at  all,  or  if  It  is  available.  It  is 
Inadequately  presented. 

In  many  cases  Information  with  respect 
to  contingent  liabilities  of  specific  govern- 
mental programs  now  is  available  only  in 
reports  of  specific  agencies  or  corporations. 
However,  these  data  frequently  lose  much 
of  their  usefulness  because  they  are  not  com- 
bined with  similar  data  with  respect  to  other 
programs.  Thus,  although  part  of  this  in- 
formation may  now  be  available  it  is  not 
published  in  one  place  or  on  a  uniform  basis, 
and  does  not  facilitate  understanding  of  the 
current  financial  condition  of  the  United 
States. 

Your  committee  believes  that  it  is  desir- 
able to  make  available  in  a  single,  concise 
report,  pertinent  information  with  respect 
to  the  current  status  of  the  contingent  liabil- 
ities of  the  Federal  Government,  Including 
Its  long-range  obligations  and  commitments. 
Indeed,  the  committee  recognizes  a  responsi- 
bility to  make  available  In  such  a  report — as 
clear  and  complete  as  possible — the  overall 
financial  condition  of  our  Government. 
Such  a  report,  consolidating  Information  now 
available  only  in  part  In  many  diverse  re- 
ports with  Information  which  Is  not  now 
available  at  all,  will  enable  the  Congress  to 
have  a  better  understanding  of  the  current 
fiscal  needs  of  the  Federal  Government. 

For  this  reason,  the  committee  has  ap- 
proved, and  recommends  enactment  of  a  bill 
requiring  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to 
submit  to  the  Congress,  by  March  31.  of  each 
year,  a  report  showing  the  amount  (both  on 
an  aggregate  and  on  an  Individual  basis) 
of  the  contingent  liabilities  of  the  Federal 
OoTernment,  determined  as  of  December  31 
of  each  year,  commencing  with  1964. 

The  contingent  liabilities  referred  to  by 
the  bill  include  (1)  liability  of  the  Govern- 
ment imder  Its  various  trust  funds,  such  as 
the  old-age  and  survivors'  insurance  trust 
fund  and  the  highway  trust  ftind;  (2)  liabili- 
ties of  Government-sponsored  corporations 
(for  example,  the  Commodity  Credit  Cor- 
poration) ;  (3)  Indirect  liabilities  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government  not  Included  as  part  of  the 
public  debt,  such  as  Federal  Housing  Ad- 
ministration debentures;  and  (4)  liabilities 
of  Federal  Insurance  and  annuity  programs. 
Under  the  bill,  data  with  respect  to  these 
Insurance  and  annuity  programs  (which 
Include  the  civil  service  retirement  system. 
veterans'  pension,  and  war  risk  insurance 
programs)  Is  to  Include  Information  regard- 
ing their  actuarial  status  on  both  a  balance- 
sheet  basis  and  a  projected  source-and-ap- 
pllcatlon-of-funds  basis. 

Where  appropriate,  the  report  is  also  to 
indicate  the  collateral  pledged,  or  the  assets 
available,  as  security  for  the  specified  lia- 
bilities, and  an  analysis  of  their  significance 
In  terms  of  past  experience  and  probable 
risks.  Thus,  for  example  in  the  case  of  fed- 
erally Insured  home  mortgages  the  assets 
available  on  foreclosures  may,  in  favorable 
circumstances,  offset  the  potential  Federal 
liability. 

In  order  to  provide  fiexiblllty  and  to  pre- 
sent data  Included  in  the  report  from  being 
misconstrued  or  misleading,  the  bill  provides 
that  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  may  set 
forth  such  explanatory  material  as  he  deter- 
mines to  be  necessary  or  desirable.  Under 
this  provision.  If  he  believes  particular  data 
are  likely  to  lead  to  improper  conclusions  he 
may  qualify  that  data  sufficiently  to  negate 
such  conclusions. 

Although  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  does 
not  favor  the  bill.  In  Its  report  to  the  com- 


mittee (dated  December  12,  1963),  It  Indi- 
cated its  agreement  with  the  objectives  of 
the  bill,  as  follows: 

"We  agree  with  the  objective  of  S.  2281 
that  the  Congress  and  its  committees  should 
have  available  whatever  Information  they 
need  with  respect  to  the  financial  status  of 
the  Government.  In  accordance  with  this 
objective,  the  Treasury  Department  has  been 
preparing,  semiannually,  for  a  number  of 
years,  a  statement  on  long-range  commit- 
ments and  contingencies  of  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment. The  Bureau  of  the  Budget  has  on 
occasion  worked  informally  with  Treasury 
staff  on  this  matter,  and  consideration  has 
been  given  to  possible  extensions  and  refine- 
ments of  the  data.  I  believe  that  more  can 
be  done  in  this  respect  and,  together  with  the 
Treasury  Department,  we  shall  work  with  the 
responsible  Government  agencies  to  this  end. 
"If,  In  addition,  your  committee  or  any 
other  committee  of  the  Congress  would  like 
to  have  particular  tabulations,  such  as  those 
described  in  S.  2281.  we  believe  it  would  be 
appropriate  to  ask  the  Treasxiry  Department 
to  supply  them  when  needed.  However,  we 
believe  the  nature  of  such  tabulations  should 
be  left  flexible  to  be  determined  from  time  to 
time,  rather  than  being  fixed  in  a  statute." 

It  is  the  opinion  of  the  Committee  on  Fi- 
nance, as  already  Indicated,  that  the  bill,  as 
reported,  preserves  the  flexibility  of  tabula- 
tions urged  in  the  departmental  report. 

Moreover,  the  committee  fully  recognizes 
the  desirability  of  refining  data  now  being 
compiled  in  order  to  make  it  more  meaning- 
ful and  useful,  and  the  bill  as  repwrted  per- 
mits this.  By  drawing  together  tabulations 
regarding  contingent  liabilities  of  various 
departments,  agencies,  and  Government- 
sponsored  corporations,  no  doubt  the  Treas- 
ury Department  will  find  new  ways  by  which 
statistical  refinements  can  be  made,  and 
tabulating  methods  Improved.  This  can  only 
serve  to  increase  the  quality  of  the  report 
required  by  the  bill. 

The  report  will  fill  a  need  which  has  been 
felt  by  the  Congress  for  many  years. 

APPENDIX 

The  following  data  prepared  by  the  Treas- 
ury Department  indicates  for  the  items  in- 
cluded therein  the  type  of  information  which 
would  be  presented  on  a  Government-wide 
basis  In  the  reports  called  for  by  the  bill. 
This  data  was  complied  as  of  December  31, 
1962,  and  is  the  last  such  report  the  Treasury 
has  Issued  except  in  response  to  a  special 
request  made  at  the  June  23,  1964,  hearing 
before  the  Committee  on  Finance  on  HJl. 
11375,  relating  to  a  temporary  Increase  in  the 
public  debt.  The  preliminary  Information 
submitted  by  the  Treasury  Department  in 
response  to  this  special  request  employs  sta- 
tistical and  tabulation  methods  different 
from  those  previously  used  by  the  Treasury 
Department  and  these  new  methods  may  re- 
place the  earlier  procedures. 

"LONG-RANGE  COMMrTMENTS  AND  CONTINGEN- 
CIES or  THE  tr.8.  GOVERNMENT,  AS  OF  DtCEM- 
BER    31,    1962 

"The  attached  statement  cover  the  major 
financial  commitments  of  the  US.  Govern- 
ment, except  the  public  debt  outstanding 
and  those  Involving  recurring  costs  for  which 
funds  are  regularly  appropriated  by  the  Con- 
gress and  are  not  yet  obligated,  such  as  aid 
to  States  for  welfare  programs  and  partici- 
pation in  employee  retirement  systems.  The 
statement  is  segregated  Into  fotir  categories; 
namely,  (a)  loans  gpiaranteed  and  insured, 
etc.,  by  Government  agencies;  (b)  Insurance 
In  force;  (c)  obligations  issued  on  credit  of 
the  United  States;  and  (d)  undisbtirsed  com- 
mitments, etc. 

"The  items  appearing  in  this  statement 
are  quite  different  from  the  direct  debt  of 
the  United  States.     They  are  programs  of  a 
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long-range  nature  that  may  or  may  not  com- 
mit the  Government  to  experui  funds  iit  a 
future  time  The  extent  to  whirh  the  Gov- 
ernment may  be  callfd  upon  to  meet  tiie.se 
commitments  varies  w.de;y  The  liability  of 
the  Government  and  the  ultimate  disburse- 
ments to  be  made  are  of  a  contingent  nature 
and  are  dependent  upon  a  variety  of  factors, 
including  the  nature  of  and  value  of  the 
assets  held  as  a  reserve  against  the  commit- 
ments, the  trend  of  prices  and  employment, 
and  other  economic  factors 

"Caution  shtiuld  t>e  exercised  In  any  at- 
tempt to  combine  the  amounts  in  the  state- 
ment with  the  public  debt  outstanding  for 
that  would  InvLilve  not  only  duplication  but 
would  be  combining  things  which  are  quite 
dissimilar.  As  Indicated  by  the  enclosed 
statement,  there  are  J118  1  billion  of  public 
debt  securities  held  by  Government  and 
other  agencies  as  part  of  the  assets  that 
would  be  available  to  meet  future  I  )sses 
The  following  examples  illustrate  the  need 
for  extreme  caution  in  using  data  on  the 
contingencies  and  other  commltmenta  of  the 
US.  Government. 


■  1  The  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Cor- 
poration had  Insurance  outstanding  as  of  De- 
cember 28.  1362.  estimated  to  be  $179  1  bil- 
lion. The  experience  of  the  Federal  Deposit 
Insurance  Corporation  has  been  most  favor- 
able. During  the  period  this  Corporation  has 
been  In  existence,  premiums  and  other  in- 
come have  substantially  exceeded  losses 
which  has  permitted  the  retirement  of  Treas- 
ury and  Federal  Reserve  caplt.tl  amounting 
to  $289  3  million  (all  repaid  to  Treasury), 
and  the  accumulation  of  $2  5  billion  reserve 
fis  of  December  31.  1962.  The  Corporation's 
holdings  of  public  debt  securities  as  of  tlial 
date  amounted  to  $2  6  billion  which  already 
apf.)ears  In  the  public  debt  total  Out  of 
$335  9  billion  of  a.ssets  In  Insured  banks  as 
of  December  28.  1962,  $70.6  billion  are  In 
public  debt  securities  (also  reflected  In  the 
public  debt).  The  assets,  both  of  insured 
banks  and  the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance 
Corporation,  as  well  as  the  continued  in- 
come of  the  CorfXJratlon  from  asses-sments 
and  other  sources,  stand  between  Insured 
deposits  and  the  Government's  obligation  to 
redeem  them. 


2    The  face  value  of  life  in.-^ 


n.sur.mce  poUci.. 
issued  to  veterans  and  in  force  a.s  of  DecMT 
bcr  31,  1962.  amount<>d  to  .«39  8  billion  tvu 
dt)e.s  not  represent  the  Government's  pot«r 
tlal  liabilities  under  these  programs^i^' 
some  of  these  policies  will  prob.ibly  be  n^ 
mltted  to  l.ip.se  and  future  premiums  ^" 
terest,  and  invested  reserves  umountlnB  C, 
$6  9  billion  of  public  debt  .securities  should 
cover  the  normal  mortality  risk 

"3  Under  the  Federal  Reserve  Act  of  ign 
as  amended.  Fedcr.il  Reserve  notes  are  obli 
Rations  of  the  United  States  which.  a«  qj 
December  31,  1962.  amounted  to  $29  4  billion 
The  full  faith  and  credit  cf  the  Unit«i 
St.ates  Is  behind  the  FfHleral  Reserve  cur- 
rency. The.se  notes  are  a  first  Hen  agalnjt 
the  $53  9  billion  of  a.ssets  of  the  IsbuIm 
Federal  Reserve  bunks  which  Includes  130! 
bllUon  of  C'lovernnu'nt  securities  already  in- 
eluded  in  the  public  debt.  Tliese  notes  an 
sptHTiflcally  secured  by  collateral  depoeited 
with  the  Federal  Reserve  agent.s  which,  as  of 
December  31.  1962.  amounted  to  $25  2  billion 
In  Government  securities  and  $7  6  billion  In 
gold  certificates." 


iMng-range  commitmfnts  and  contingencies  of  the  ('  S.  Gnt'ernment,  as  of  l)ir.  SI,  /.W? 

[In  millions  ol  doUan) 


Commitment  or  contingency  and  airency 

Oros.s 

amount 

of 

commitment 

or 
contingency 

I'ubllc  debt 

securities 

held  by 

Government 

and  other 

agencies 

Commitment  or  contingency  and  ai-cncy 

(;ru-< 

amount 

of 

commitment 

or 
contingency 

I'ul'llc  debt 

securities 

he'd  hy 

'lovernmeot 

and  oth» 

1      sgencles 

I»ans    guaranteed,    iiisure<l,    etc.,    by    (Invernment 
agencies. 
.\grlculture  Department 

Commfwlitv  (rcilit  <'orp.irafliin 

aoB 

28 
>43S 

«3g8 

38.506 
803 

3.386 
0S7 

1 

140 

33 

•1 

•  18, 122 
110 

Insurance  and  piiBrnntees  In  force — Continued 

Ohllifution.s  i.ssucl  on  th<"  faith  of  the  Ututed  States: 
Pci'tal  "iavines  ifrtlfleatfs; 

1*  .S    Postal  Siivlnrs  Sv^tem 

".•31 
"4 

Farmers'    Hume     ViltninWratlon    .\(;rlcultural 

Ciuial  Z<jne  l*o.stul  Savings  System.... 

credit  Ui.iuriunf  (iiii  1 

Total  [xistal  savings  certificates          .   

Conmieroe  r>e(iartt:\i'rtt 

535 
29,378 

m 

Office  of  the  s,.iT.t  irv    A  ircraft  loan  euaranteM. 

Other    obligations;  Federal     Reserve    notes    (face 
amount  1 

Undl.ibursed  commitments,  etc.: 
To  make  future  loans 

Agency  for  International  Development: 

Development  loans 

Maritime  .\'lniiii!strHtlnri     Kfleral  ship  mort- 
gage Insurance  ri'V    Ivinif  furi'l                      

9 

"30.8X 

Kxport-InifXjft  H.ink     '  A  i.<r:irii;ton ... 

791 
03 

827 

e 

1,971 

3 

12 

12 

2 

15 

892 

l.fiI2 

30B 
108 
864 

81 
131 

D 

108 
37 

Housing  and  H.mu-  Ki::i:.«v  .\Kency. 
Federal  Mou.sinu  \  hruin-itr^itlon 

I'rojjerty  uiipr^viTiiei.t  loanj 

.Vlorteagt'  Sihu.-! 

Alliance     for     Progress,     development 
loan.s        

Development    loan    fund     li'iuldation 
aci-iiunt  

Ixmn-s  to   U.S.   firms  and  domestic  or 
foreign  countries 

Office  of  the  .\liMlni.strHtor   f'r  ban  renewal  fund. 

Public  IIuusliiK  .\iliiiuii.str  lUon  » 

Ijocal  hoasmic  diUhTitv   twn'ls  .uij  notes 

{coirunlt:nf'nt.s  oovfrf.l  ty  annual  contri- 
butions'                                                

Local  hou-siiu  mthnrity  t.'rn[i<.r4rv  notes. .. 

Other  U  S  ilolhu-  and  foreign  currency  loans. 
Agriculture  Depirtinent 

('oriimodity  ifedlt  ("or(><ir  itlin      

Interior  Department    Hun-iii  -if  r.iiuii.frcial  FUh- 
erles:  Federiil    ship    I:^(rt^'u<e    iiisurinc*    fund. 

flshlng  Teasels..                    

Karni.Ts'  llonie  .^dmlnistratlnii 

.\ijriculturiil  credit  iii.suriirio' fund   

I 'iriit  loan  K'Couiit     

Kniergeiicv  creillt  revijjvlng  fund    

Rural  housing  an-l  other  loans     

Rural  Klwtrlf'.c;itlon  .Vdnutnstration 

Kxi>'rt-Itni»)rt    II  tnk   i>f   W  :i.shlngton    Regular 
lending  wtlvlties 

Interstate  Commero-  <  oni-nlsslon 

Small  BuBlness  .\-l:nlni.stritlon    Revolving  fund... 

Treasury  DepartMieui 

Reconstruction    Finance   ( 'orixiriitlon   liquida- 

tion fund            

Federal  Civil  Defense  .\ct  of  I9i0,  as  amended... 

Veterans'  Admin utratlon  

Defense  Prodmtiim  Art  of  1950,  as  amended.. 

lliMLsinij  an.l  Home  Finance  Agency: 
OllU-e  of  the  Administrator: 

College  hou.s\ng  loins . 

Total  loans  guariiiteed,  Insiired,  etc.,  by  Oovern- 
raent  agenclest         

62.936 

703 

Public  tivility  lOLins  

Insurance  and  guartuitees  In  force; 

ne 

•358 

30 

2 

474 

"  in),Q88 

Housing  for  the  elderly       .          

Agency  for  Intern.'itiDnal  Development:  Industrial 

Publh   llou.siiur  .\dminlstratlon     

Interior  1  lepurtnient 

Bureau  nf  I '..mniervlal  Fisheries    Fisheries 

'.o  in  funil 
Defense     .Minerals     F.iploratlon     .Admin- 
istration   Defense  Pro*luction  .\ct  of  195t), 

as  amended 

Small     Business     Administration     (revolving 

fund) 

Veterans'  Administration  (veterans'  direct  loan 
program)...               

Total  undisbursed  commitments  to  make 
future  loans           ... .          .  . 

guarantees                                                           

Agriculture  Department    Federal  Crop  In.suranee 
Corporation                                                          

Commerce    Department      .Maritime    Administra- 
tion: War  ri-sk  iri.siir>iiicf  ri-viivuiK  fiind 

3 

Export-Import  Bank   >(  Washington 

War  risk  and  eTpmpn.-if i.m  in.iurmce 

Insurance  on   ciport.^   Ls.siifil   throu,^h    Foreign 
Credit  Insurance  .\<si  .  ;.iti..[i         

i'flw 

70,606 

641 
fi.302 

Federal  Deposit  Insiim-.  -e  i    .r;».r  ition 

Held  by  lnsure<l  idwiiiit'rri.i;  uid  inuttia!  savings 
banks... 

■" 

7.703 

Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Hniir'i    Federal  Savings 

and  Loan  Insuri-uu*  (''ir[HiritJon „„ 

Held  by  insured  institutlon.-i             .. 

««77,849 

To  purchase  mortgages: 

Ilouslng  an.l  llome  Finance  Agency 

Feiieral  National  .Mortgage  .Association; 
St'condarv  market  op^^ratlons          .  . 

28 
327 

U.S.    Information    .\gency:  Informational    media 

guarantees              .                   

Veterans'  Admlnl.stratlon 

4 

38, 8M 
1.253 

5,8.^9 
1.  uo-j 

.National  servic*'  lift'  In.sur'uice            . 

SfvcItU  aasl.stance  functions     .  ........ 

Total     commitments     to     purchase 
mortgages 

355 

— 

Total  Insurance  and  ztuirantHes  to  toratt 

298.078 

80.016 



See  footnotes  at  end  of  table. 
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Commitment  or  rontlncency  nnd  agency 


Gross 

amount 

of 

commitment 

or 
contingency 


,„.,,rince  .md  guarantees  In  forw;   Conlinuod 

iTriculture  DepMrtineni  Farmers'  Home  Ad- 
ministration:   Atrirulnir;il    iredit    insurance 

Com'twTce  Depirtinent:  .Maritime  Admlnis- 
trtition:  Feileral  .ship  nlortpage  Insurauc-e  re- 
volving fund  •  r-    I       1 

Housing  im'l  "'"'"•  J  111  *'"•'■  A^M'iicy:  Federal 
Housing  AiImini.<tr;itlon 

Defense  Production  Act  ol  I'J.'O,  as  amended.  . 

Total  commitments  to  pu:irintee  and  insure 
loans 


13 


39 

6,132 
22 


6,206 


Public  debt 

securities 

held  liy 

(lovermnent 
and  other 
atzencies 


Commitment  o:  contiuppncy  and  aeincy 


amount 

of 
conmiltment 

or 
contingency 


Public  debt 

securities 

held  by 

Government 

and  other 

ageucies 


Insur.ince  and  uuiirantfcs  in  force-Contiruii-d 
'lo  t'U.ir  inlei'  and  in.surc  In  ins-  runliuued 

To  puicti:i,sc  invcslrnent  foinpauy  debentures: 
Small  llu-siness  .Vdininistration  (.revolving 
fund) 

Unpaid  subscriptions,  etc.: 

Internal iinal  Hank  for  Rccnnstruction  and  De- 

velopiiienl .  ._       ..   -  

Inti'r- American  Development  Hank 

Inteniatinnal  Development  Assor-iation .-. 

Total  unpaid  subscriptions,  etc 


nimrant<'ed  loans  and  ccrtifieutes  of  interest,  amounting  to  $1,113,000,000  as  of  Dec. 
V  1962  »!■<■  uK'lU'l'"!  in  the  ('oriH)r,tti.in's  balance  sheet  with  the  direct  loans. 

1  wlllde's  po'litloa!  risk  c\(Kirt  guar  inte<>s  amounting  to  $333,000,000. 

!  u..nrps..'ts  \dniimstr,.tioirs  iv.rtio-i  <ir  Insurance  liability.     Estlmate<l  amount  of 

omuict'lnforce  and  loan  reports  m  pnK-e.ss  iis  of  Dec.  31,  1962,  U  $1,592,000,000.  Loan 
,^J^n.  s'liU  not  exc<'ed  10  ixTceiit  of  such  loans. 

I  The  fill i  fiith  and  credit  of  the  Cnlted  States  Is  pledged  to  the  payment  of  all 
oiint':  ai-rtvd  P)  I'c  paid  as  per  sec  302  of  Public  Law  87-70  approved  June  30,  IWil. 
^^'K-cn'S.Tit.s  deferied  participations. 

•I^'S.-tiian  ».'i(«>,(HHt. 


'  KepreseiUs  tlie  \'eterans'  .Administration  portion  of  insurance  liability.  The  total 
amount  of  loans  in  the  hands  of  private  lenders  Ls  estimated  at  $29,754,000,000. 

'  He  prest'iits  estimated  insurance  coverage  for  the  1962  crop  year. 

i"  Estimated  insurance  lial)ility. 

"  Kxcludcs  accrued  interest.  ,        ^  ■  j 

i2  Includes  puMic  dil.t  s<'curities  amountinp  to  $2.5,179,000,000  that  have  been  de- 
posited by  ihe  Federal  Reserve  bank  system  with  the  Federal  Reserve  agents  as  specific 
collateral. 

Note.— The  al>ove  figures  are  subject  to  the  limitations  and  precautionary  remarks, 
asexjilalneii  in  the  foreword  to  this  statement. 


Mr  MANSFIELD.     Mr.  President,  that 

concludes  the  call  of  the  calendar. 


ORDER  FOR  ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  when  the 
Senate  adjourns  tonight,  it  adjourn  until 
12  o'clock  noon  tomorrow. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


TRIBUTE  TO   SENATOR  JACKSON 

Mr.  BIBLE.  Mr.  President,  in  the 
June  issue  of  Current  News,  a  publica- 
tion of  the  Salt  River  project  of  the  State 
of  Arizona,  there  appears  a  well -deserved 
tribute  to  the  distinguished  chairman  of 
the  Senate  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs 
Committee.  Under  the  title,  "Champions 
of  Reclamation,"  the  record  of  "Scoop" 
Jackson  as  one  of  the  great  congressional 
leaders  in  the  field  of  western  natural- 
resource  development  is  clearly  and  con- 
cisely told. 

This  recognition  is  particularly  appro- 
priate, since  it  comes  from  one  of  the 
most  water-conscious  areas  of  our  Na- 
tion, and  from  a  pioneer  reclamation 
project.  I  take  this  opportunity  to  read 
the  first  two  paragraphs  of  the  article; 
and  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
entire  article  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
following  my  remarks: 

Senator  Henry  M.  Jackson,  of  the  State 
of  Washington,  commands  the  respect  of 
&11  those  who  are  dedicated  to  the  future 
of  our  great  Nation.  His  reputation  Is 
born,  not  of  some  empirical  philosophy  bred 
by  political  expediency,  but  Is  based  on  firm- 
footed  convictions  which  have  grown  out  of 
study  iind  analyses  of  the  basic  factors  of  the 
past  and  present  strength  and  prosperity  of 
our  country — basics  which  have  made  Amer- 
ica great  among  the  nations  of  the  world. 

High  upon  the  list  of  these  basics  Is  Sen- 
ator Jackson's  belief  In  the  Importance  of 
our  natural  resources.  He  believes  that  the 
preservation  and  development  of  our  natural 
resources  are  vital.  Reclamation  is  impor- 
unt  to  our  Nation's  future,  and  he  considers 
the   development    of    reclamation    resotirces 


should  be  given  the  highest  priority.  And 
by  reason  of  these  convictions,  he  stands  tall 
among  the  champions  of  reclamation. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[Prom  Current  News,  June  1964] 
Champions  of  Reclamation 

Senator  Henet  M.  Jackson,  of  the  State 
of  Washington,  commands  the  respect  of  all 
those  who  are  dedicated  to  the  future  of  our 
great  Nation.  His  reputation  is  born,  not  of 
amne  empirical  philosophy  bred  by  political 
expediency,  but  is  based  on  firm-rooted  con- 
victions which  have  grown  out  of  study  and 
analyses  of  the  basic  factors  of  the  past  and 
present  strength  and  prosperity  of  our  coun- 
try— basics  which  have  made  America  great 
among  the  nations  of  the  world. 

High  upon  the  list  of  these  basics  Is  Sen- 
ator Jackson's  belief  In  the  Importance  of 
otir  natural  resources.  He  believes  that  the 
preservation  and  development  of  our  natural 
resources  are  vital.  Reclamation  Is  Im- 
portant to  our  Nation's  future,  and  he  con- 
siders the  development  of  reclamation  re- 
sources should  be  given  the  highest  priority. 
And  by  reason  of  these  convictions,  he  stands 
tall  among  the  champions  of  reclamation. 

Senator  Jackson  can  rightfully  be  called 
a  product  of  the  soil,  bom  In  Everett,  Wash., 
52  yews  ago,  the  son  of  a  pioneer  Snohomish 
County  family.  He  received  his  early  edu- 
cation at  the  Everett  public  schools  and 
latw  attended  the  University  of  Washing- 
ton, where  he  studied  law,  graduating  with 
an  ULB.  degree.  After  being  admitted  to 
the  bar  In  1935,  he  became  associated  in  the 
practice  of  law  with  the  law  firm  of  Black  & 
Rucker.  And  he  held  his  first  elective  office 
in  1938,  when  he  was  elected  prosecuting  at- 
torney of  his  home  county,  Snohomish,  at 
the  age  of  26. 

At  that  time,  and  even  years  before,  recla- 
mation was  an  Important  Issue  In  his  State. 
For  decades,  the  people  in  that  area  sought 
for  some  feasible  plan  to  apply  the  water  of 
the  Columbia  River  to  the  rich,  but  arid 
land  of  central  Washington. 

It  Is  a  matter  of  public  record  how  Grand 
Coulee  Dam  eventually  solved  this  problem, 
not  only  making  farming  possible  In  an  arid 
area  of  1,200,000  acres,  but  providing  flood 
control  and  hydroelectric  power  amounting 
to  1,974,000  kilowatts. 

Equally  well  known  is  the  great  Bonne- 
ville Dam  on  the  border  of  Washington  and 


Oregon.  Actual  construction  of  the  dam 
began  In  1933,  when  Senator  Jackson  was 
still  in  law  school.  Bonneville  brought  great 
economic  benefits  to  the  Pacific  Northwest, 
especially  In  the  matter  of  electric  power, 
for  In  time  It  became  a  part  of  the  Bonne- 
ville Power  Administration,  which  markets 
the  electric  energy  generated  at  Federal 
power  projects  in  the  Columbia  River  Basin, 
covering  five  States. 

Reclamation  developments  of  this  type, 
and  others,  made  people  in  the  Pacific  North- 
west cognizant  of  the  dividends  possible 
through  the  development  of  latent  natural 
resources.  It  proved  again  that  the  develop- 
ment of  reclamation  resources  not  merely 
benefit  a  few,  but  contribute  to  our  national 
economy  as  a  whole.  And  it  is  why  Senator 
Jackson  recently  said,  "Public  power  has 
brought  more  private  enterprise  to  the  Pa- 
cific Northwest  than  anything  else  since  the 
white  man  moved  in." 

The  youthful  Henht  M.  Jackson  was  raised 
in  a  climate  of  rugged  individualism,  where 
people  saw  the  need  to  build  a  strong  econ- 
omy throtigh  public  cooperation  in  the  de- 
velopment of  their  natural  resources.  And  it 
was  here  that  public  power  brought  economic 
seciu^ty,  for  the  public  power  movement  is 
the  success  story  of  the  State  of  Washington 
and  the  Pacific  Northwest. 

This  was  the  legacy  Hinht  M.  Jackson 
brought  •with  him  to  Congress  when  he  was 
elected  to  represent  Washington's  Second 
District  in  1940.  He  served  In  the  House  for 
six  terms,  and  was  elected  to  the  Senate  in 
1962.  And  as  e'vidence  that  he  represents 
the  strong,  forward  thinking  of  his  State, 
he  was  reelected  In  1958  by  819,000  votes,  the 
largest  margin  in  the  history  of  the  State  for 
the  office  of  Senator. 

At  present,  Senator  Jackson  serves  on  three 
major  committees,  plus  a  Joint  committee — 
a  range  of  congressional  activity  matched  by 
few  other  Members.  He  is  chairman  of  the 
Senate  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  Commit- 
tee. Other  committee  assignments  are  in 
Government  Operations,  where  he  is  ranking 
member  of  the  McClellan  Investigations  Sub- 
committee. He  is  on  the  Armed  Services 
Committee,  and  on  the  Joint  Committee  on 
Atomic  Energy,  being  chairman  of  the  Sub- 
committee on  Atomic  Weapons. 

But  it  is  as  chairman  of  the  Senate  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs  Committee  where 
his  strong  convictions  regarding  reclama- 
tion's potential  In  the  development  of  our 
natural  resources  come  into  play.  He  be- 
lieves the  committee  has  a  duty  to  oversee 
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the  proper  development   and   utilization   of 
these  reeoiirces. 

"Thl«  U  a  tremendous  resptjnslbUlty."  he 
says,  "and  much  of  the  country's  future  will 
depend  on  how  we  meet  It.  I  am  thankful 
that  the  people  of  the  United  States  give 
every  Indication  of  realizing  the  Importiince 
of  the  full  and  complete  development  and 
advancement  of  knowledge  of  our  land,  wa- 
ter, mineral,  and  recreational  resources.  In 
the  face  of  our  ever-Knjwu:^  population  and 
requirements  for  these  resources,  this  na- 
tional awareness  of  the  necessity  for  the 
proper  conservation  and  wise  utilization  of 
our  resources  will  make  our  future  task,  al- 
though difficult,  much  m^re  rew.irdlng  ' 


ADDRESS  BY  SENATOR  MUSKIE 
ON  FEDERAL-STATE-LOCAL  RE- 
LATIONS 

Mr.  WTTJ.  Mr  President,  in  April  the 
Junior  Senator  from  Maine  i  Mr  Muskie  i 
delivered  a  most  timely,  informative,  and 
thought-provoking  address  on  Federal- 
State-Iocal  relations  in  government,  at 
the  annual  convention  of  the  Alabama 
League  of  Municipalities  As  we  know. 
Senator  Muskie.  in  his  position  as  chair- 
man of  the  Subcommittee  on  Intergov- 
ernmental Relations,  has  given  much 
time  and  study  to  this  important  area  of 
governmental  interest ;  and  it  is  a  pleas- 
ure for  me  to  request  unanimous  consent 
that  his  able  address  be  printed  at  this 
point  in  the  Record,  so  that  his  presen- 
tation and  recommendations  may  receive 
the  wider  circulation  and  study  they 
merit. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

ImXtCOVERN  MENTAL     Re:1..\TION3 

(By    ElDiCTTND   S.    MusKtt,    us.    Senator, 
State  of  Maine  I 

Whether  we  work  as  public  officials  at  city 
hall  or  in  the  State  capltol.  at  the  court- 
house, or  In  the  Halls  of  Congress,  we  are 
all  part  of  the  same  Federal  system-  the  old- 
est unchanged  system  of  constitutional  gov- 
ernment the  world  has  ever  seen  Anyone 
who  has  studied  this  system  or  served  under 
It  cannot  fall  to  realize  that  the  basic  foun- 
dation of  our  country  is.  and  hopefully  al- 
ways will  be,  local  self-government  Our 
national  responsibilities  tod.iy  in  both  the 
domestic  and  international  sphere  cannot  be 
met  unless  we  successfully  discharge  our  lo- 
cal responsibilities. 

For  18  years  our  attention  and  resources 
have  been  focused  on  meeting  the  demands 
of  national  security  and  lnt«rnatlonal  rela- 
tions. Our  needs  at  home,  as  a  result,  have 
been  subordinated  to  this  paramount  con- 
cern; many  have  been  neglected  and  some 
have  even  been  ignored 

DIVIDX   Om    .\TTTKTIOM 

We  have  reached  the  time,  however,  when 
we  must  divide  our  attention  Tensions  In 
world  politics  are  certainly  not  ending  The 
threat  to  freedom  has  certainly  not  passed 
away.  We  must  obviously  continue  to  main- 
tain America's  national  posture  But  it 
would  be  foolish  for  us  to  continue-  as  we 
have  tended  to  do  in  the  past  — to  Ignore 
the  challenges  that  confront  us  right  here  at 
home.  The  continuing  strength  and  dyna- 
mism of  our  entire  s<x:Ul  <ind  political  sys- 
tem depends  upon  a  positive  response  to  the 
problems  confronting  our  States  and  their 
local  units  of  government 

If  we  catalog  the  most  urgent  of  our 
domestic  Issues,  a  majority  of  them  appear 
to  be  primarily  local  in  nature  Water  and 
air  pollution,  urban  spr«wl    education    eco- 


nomic de'. elopmei.t  and  adequate  trimspor- 
tatlon  systems,  to  mention  only  a  few.  are 
challenges  that  initially  demand  a  force- 
ful  local   resp^>n.se 

The  States  and  the  Nation  obviously  have 
a  vital  Interest  In  the  successful  solution  of 
these  Iiical  prublenis  It  does  not  follow, 
however  that  the  central  guvernment  either 
in  Muntgomery  or  Washington  can  achieve 
solutions  by  taking  over  wholesale  the  rights 
and  responsibilities  of  local  guveriunents. 
Federal  and  State  Invulvement  must  not 
destroy  local  go\errmient  but  must  assist  It, 
and  supplement  It  and  enable  It  to  surmount 
Its  dimculltles 

DEFEND    INDEPENDE.SCE 

It  Is  constitutional  and  fitting  that  we 
should  be  stout  defenders  of  the  independ- 
ence and  autonomy  of  each  level  of  i^'j. ern- 
ment  But  as  the  then  Vice  President  Juhn- 
son  pointed  out  in  ai;  addres.s  last  .Augu.st  to 
the  40th  Annual  American  Municipal  Con- 
gress In  H.juston:  "There  Is  a  lesson  we  can 
learn  and  applv  from  the  wurld  ttiday  The 
most  Independent  local  governnif-nts  on  earth 
are  those  In  the  underdeveloped  nations. 
In  fact,  the  major  obstacle  to  development 
in  many  parts  of  the  world  Is  the  nonctK)p- 
eratlon.  Jealousy,  suspicion,  and  enmity, 
village  to  village,  tribe  to  tribe,  section  to 
section.  What  much  of  the  world  has  still 
to  learn — what  we  must  not  forget  Is  that 
levels  of  government  must  function  Inter- 
dependently  If  they  are  to  succeed  Independ- 
ently " 

This  is  wise  counsel  The  result  of  a  survey 
done  by  the  Senate  Subcommittee  on  Inter- 
governmental Relations,  of  which  I  am  proud 
to  serve  as  chairman  indicates  that  most 
State  and  local  officials  accept  that  couti.sfl 

The  respon.se.s  from  more  than  460  State 
and  local  officials  gave  the  subcnnimlttee  and 
the  Congress  a  balanced  and  Informed  cross- 
section  'if  grassro^)ts  opinion  concerning  the 
broad  issues  bearing  directly  on  the  future 
of  American  federalism  M'ire  than  75  per- 
cent of  the  respondents  accept  the  principle 
of  cooperation  as  the  approach  to  be  followed 
m  Federal -State-local  relations  What  does 
this  Involve? 

First,  Federal-State-local  relations  are  es- 
sentially one  system  when  It  comes  to  prac- 
tical matters,  but  each  level  mu.st  attempt 
to  maintain  Its  separate  Identity  and  source 
of  power 

Second,  the  functions  of  Government  are 
not  and  cannot  be  neatly  parceled  out 
among  the  three  levels.  Instead,  several  ac- 
tivities are  undertaken  Jointly  and  result 
;n  significant  continuing  responsibilities  to 
be  exercised  by  all  on  a  partnership  basis. 

POLICTMAKINO    PROCESS 

Third,  policymaking  In  the  Intergovern- 
mental process  Is  and  must  be  shared  among 
the  various  public  bodies  In  the  three  eche- 
lons so  that  the  basic  principle  of  tradi- 
tional federalism  Is  preserved 

Fourth,  Federal  grants-in-aid  continue  to 
be  an  Inescapable  and  Important  feature  of 
contemporary  lnterg(jvernmenral  relations; 
they  provide  a  necessary  means  whereby  the 
three  levels  nf  government  can  collaborate 
to  fulttil  common  purposes;  If  not  encum- 
bered with  excessive  administrative  redtape. 
they  can  also  strengthen  State  and  lc>cal 
governments 

Fifth  representative,  responsive,  and  re- 
sponsible State  governments  are  vital  to  the 
proper  functioning  of  American  federalism: 
they  collect  a  sizable  proporthm  rif  mir  total 
revenues,  directly  administer  several  Impor- 
tant gf>vernmental  services  and  provide 
mufh- needed  assistance  to  the  local  units 
'  <t  government 

Sixth  when  properly  empowered,  financed. 
.md  aided,  cfiunty  and  municipal  govern- 
ments-slngly  and  in  voluntary  association 
with  one  another — can  them.sclves  meet 
many  of  the  challenges  that  urban  growth 
has  created 


And  lastly,  Federal-State-local  relstlflR. 
should  be  viewed  primarily  as  a  netw^k^II 
functional,  financial,  and  admlnlstrjti 
arrangements  which  .=eek  to  advance  th* 
common  g<x>d;  a  power  balance,  hownJ 
must  exist  among  the  three  levels  of  goven' 
merit  for  successful  collaboration  la  ^ 
area,  if  we  are  to  preserve  the  volun^ 
stimulus  that  Is  so  essential  for  any  tw\. 
pledged  cooperative  endeavor 

COOPERATIVE    rEDERALIS.M 

These,  then,  are  the  elements  of  what  l 
like  to  call  cotiperatlve  federalism. 

1  Our  system  of  government; 

2  Operating  on  three  levels; 

3  Meshed  Into  a  flexible,  living,  dynamic 
Instrument  for  dealing  with  our  commcn 
problems; 

4  Sharing  responsibilities  In  such  a  way 
as  to  Insure 

a    That    no   problems   are   ignored; 

b.  That  each  level  of  government  is 
equipped  to  do  Its  share  of  the  Job  com- 
petently; 

c  That  each  problem  Is  dealt  with  effec- 
tively; and 

d.  That  each  level  of  government  hw 
enough  authority  to  meet  Its  responslblHtlee 
but  that  such  power  Is  subject  to  safeguairlj 
which  will  Insure  against  abu.se  of  that 
authority 

Are  these  Impossible  standards?  My  answer 
Is  that  we  have  come  close  to  meeting  them 
for  175  years. 

If  we  focus  our  attention  on  the  financial 
and  administrative  a-«pects  of  Federal  and 
UKal  relations.  Alabama  emerges  as  one  cf 
the  foremost  pro[X)nents  of  cooperative  fed- 
erallsm.  TTiese  practical  aspects  of  Inter- 
governmental relations — It  Is  to  be  remem- 
bered- tell  us  more  about  the  Federal  system 
than  most  of  the  political  slogans  and  cam- 
paign oratory  that  deal  with  the  subject. 

IN     20TH    CENTURY 

To  begin  with,  the  dollars  and  cents  of 
federalism  reveal  that  big  government  at  all 
levels  has  been  one  of  the  major  develop- 
ments of  the  20th  century.  Over  the  past 
60  years,  aggregate  Federai,  State,  and  local 
taxes  experienced  nearly  a  hundredfold 
Increase  Total  governmental  revenues 
Jumped  from  11  7  billion  in  1902  to  nearly 
«149  billion  in  fiscal  1962.  Total  govern- 
mental Indebtedness  amounted  to  an  aver- 
age of  S41  for  every  man.  woman,  and  child 
In  1902.  Today  It  amounts  to  more  than 
82  041  In  current  dollars.  Past  wars,  the  de- 
pression, the  cold  war.  Inflation,  the  popula- 
tion explosion,  and  a  mushrooming  metro- 
politan growth  are  basic  causes  for  these 
Increases. 

The  real  question  raised  by  this  develop- 
ment, however.  Is  whether  any  one  level  has 
experienced  a  disproportionate  growth,  to 
the  detriment  of  another.  During  the  thi'" 
ties  and  World  War  II.  Federal  revenues 
greatly  overshadowed  those  of  State  and  local 
government  The  record  since  the  war.  how- 
ever, clearly  demonstrates  that  this  gap  Is 
closing  rapidly  In  1944  the  State  and  local 
share  amounted  to  only  one-fourth  of  all 
governmental  revenues  Today  It  Is  nearly 
two-thirds  as  large  .is  the  Federal  take, 
despite  the  fact  that  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment must  finance  foreign  policy  and  the 
astronomical  costs  of  defense  from  Its  share. 

I.N     THE     FIELD     OF    DEBT 

The  Siune  pattern  reveals  Itself  In  the 
field  of  Intergovernmental  debt.  Federal 
Indebtedness  Increased  by  15  percent  between 
1946  and  1962.  while  State  and  local  debt 
skynxketed  410  percent  during  the  aame 
period;  and  private  Indebtedness  reached  an 
all-time  high  of  more  than  $322  billion  by 
1962 — a  420-percent  increase  In  194«  the 
national  debt  constituted  58  percent  of  all 
public  and  private  debt.  Sixteen  years  later, 
this  proportion  had  shrunk  to  only  27  per- 
cent. 
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^    r,flr«l  with  state,  local,  and  private 
compared   *  II  F-d„al  erowth  rate 


^frrts  the  postwar  Federal  growth  rate 
''^"b^en  modest,  even  conservative.  The 
^  r,H  locil  figiires  demolish  the  widely 
^""^"bellef  that  these  levels  of  government 
shared  d«  f' "  „,    „„„hip    to    assume   their 


„»^uine  or  unable  to  assume  their 
'"J'r  !hare  of  the  financial  responslbUlty 
frThe  expanding  services  required  to  meet 
'^..vs  problems.    In  fact.  If  we  concentrate 

,  u.  on  the  total  direct  civil  expenditures 
Tlil  °evel8  of   government  for   fiscal   1962 

v,ti  excludes  Federal   defense,   space,  vet- 

'rans  and  Interest  costs),  we  find  that  the 

p^eral    Government's    proportion    came    to 

^v  27  percent,  as  against  more  than  48  per- 

nt  for  local  governments  and  nearly  25  per- 
^nt  fo'  the  States.  Big  cities,  big  counties, 
h'^States.  as  well  as  a  big  Federal  Govern- 
°7_,  are  obviously  with  us,  whether  we 
r^oe-.l/e  It  or  not.  And  they  have  grown 
l^cause  the  problems  have  grown.  In  size  and 
complexity. 

CONTROVERSIAL    CHAPTER 

Nationwide.  Federal  aid  to  State  and  local 
Kivernmcnts  Is  probably  the  most  controver- 
Ll  chapter  of  the  lnterg^vernmental  rela- 
tions storv  In  absolute  terms,  these  ex- 
penditures have  Increased  greatly  during  the 
pait  3  decades.  Federal  grants  totaled  about 
1200  million  in  the  early  thirties,  and  even 
wUh  numerous  depression  programs  the  fig- 
ure came  to  only  $2  billion  In  1940.  During 
World  War  II  It  slipped  back  to  less  than  $1 
billion  annuallv  Most  of  the  real  growth, 
then,  came  after  1946  with  the  expansion  of 
existing  grants  and  the  enactment  of  some 
49  new  programs,  and,  In  the  last  fiscal  year, 
It  amounted  to  $7.9  billion. 

Overall,  these  figures  dramatize  the  need 
to  supplement  local  resources.  We  should 
recognl/e  that  the  postwar  growth  In  na- 
tional production,  population,  tu-banizatlon, 
and  standard  of  living  has  generated  mount- 
ing requirements  for  additional  governmental 
services,  especially  at  the  State  and  local 
level  And  the  fact  Is  that  the  State  and 
local  governments  have  found  that  their  re- 
sources are  limited  and  strained.  Coopera- 
tive federalism  has  been  an  effective  means 
for  supplementing  these  resources — as  a  way 
of  making  available  to  lower  levels  of  govern- 
ment the  revenue  sources  of  higher  levels  of 
government. 

CENTRALIZATION    HALTSD 

This  device  has  thus  slowed  down  the 
trend  to  centralization,  and  has  enabled 
lower  levels  of  government  to  retain  respon- 
sibilities and  Jurisdiction  they  might  other- 
wise have  lost.  The  picture  of  shared  rev- 
enues in  Alabama  Is  a  case  in  point.  Federal 
payments  totaling  nearly  $182  million  ac- 
counted for  over  31  percent  of  your  total 
1962  State  and  local  revenue.  Only  three 
other  States  had  a  higher  percentage  for 
that  year.  Clearly  Alabama  recognizes  the 
need  for  Federal  Involvement  In  varlotis  do- 
mestic programs  and  accepts  the  grant-in- 
aid  device  as  a  means  of  solving  urgent  com- 
mon problems. 

The  National  Government,  of  course,  has 
no  monopoly  on  grants-in-aid.  While  It  dis- 
persed $7  9  billion  to  State  and  local  appli- 
cants during  the  last  fiscal  year,  the  States 
awarded  nearly  $11  billion  In  grants  to  their 
own  local  governments.  Last  year  over  30 
percent  of  Alabama's  general  expenditures 
was  earmarked  for  local  government  pur- 
poses State  aid  provided  nearly  41  percent 
of  your  total  local  revenues. 

Is  It  better  for  a  higher  level  of  govern- 
ment to  share  Its  revenues  with  lower  levels, 
or  to  assume  more  of  the  responsibilities  of 
lower  levels?  As  you  well  know,  both  Na- 
tional and  State  aid  Is  of  crucial  Importance 
at  your  level  of  government.  The  signifi- 
cance of  these  two  grant  sources  can  be 
better  appreciated  when  we  remember  that 
approximately  $7  out  of  $8  of  all  local  revenue 
are  provided  from  the  much-crltlclzed  and 


overburdened  property  tax.  At  present  Its 
$20  billion  annual  yield  nearly  equals  the 
combined  revenues  of  all  State-Imposed 
taxes.  Nationwide,  almost  50  percent  of  the 
greatly  Increased  State  and  local  tax  burden 
required  to  finance  postwar  Increases  In 
local  services  has  been  borne  by  this  tax.  It 
is  understandable,  therefore,  that  many  local 
officials  here  and  throughout  the  country 
accept  the  grant-in-aid  device  as  an  indis- 
pensable feature  of  our  Intergovernmental 
relations  system. 

EQUALIZATION    FACTOR 

The  equalization  factor  Is  another  dimen- 
sion of  Federal-State-local  relations.     Since 
World  War  II,  Oongress  has  paid  increasing 
attention  to  the  question  of  whether  the  dis- 
tribution of  Federal  grants  should  take  Into 
account    the    differences    In    the    ability    of 
States  and  their  local  units  of  government  to 
finance  these  grant  programs  from  their  own 
sovirces.    Recognition  of  this  varying  capacity 
has  usually   taken    the  form   of   attempting 
to  compensate  for  the  imbalance  by  Includ- 
ing an  equalization  provision  in  the  match- 
ing and/or  apportionment  formulas.     Many 
programs,  however,  do  not  Include  this  fea- 
tvu-e.    In  some.  It  has  been  applied  In  a  way 
that   falls   to   accomplish   the   objectives   of 
Congress.    In  still  others,  it  has  been  Ignored 
altogether,  when  changing  conditions   Indi- 
cate a  pressing  need  for  its  inclusion.    Of  all 
the  Federal  grants  enacted  prior  to  1963,  only 
about  one-third  contain  fairly  explicit  equal- 
ization provisions.    Putting  It  more  bluntly, 
the  Intent  of  Congress  to  level  out  some  of 
the   Inequalities    In   grant-aided    State    pro- 
grams has  not  been  fully  realized.    And  in- 
adequate   consideration    has    been    given   to 
variations  in  program  needs  and  In  the  abil- 
ity of  the  States  to  support  grant  activities. 
A  question  of  growing  concern  In  the  inter- 
governmental relations  field  Is;  To  what  ex- 
tent should  the  Federal  Government  be  in- 
volved In  direct  relationships  with  local  gov- 
ernment?    To  what  extent  should  the  Fed- 
eral Government  undertake  to  promote  more 
effective  local  action  In  dealing  with  problems 
which    overlap    local    Jurisdictional    lines? 
Metropolitan  area  problems  are  especially  in- 
volved In  the  answers  to  such  questions. 


GREATER  COHERENCE 

I  firmly  believe  that  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment must  recognize  the  need  for  greater 
coherence,  greater  economy,  and  convenience 
In  Its  local  development  programs  by  reex- 
amining the  40-odd  existing  grant  programs 
that  bear  directly  on  urban  activities.  Con- 
gress and  the  appropriate  executive  agencies 
should  authorize  and  encourage,  to  a  greater 
degree  than  has  been  the  case  in  the  pest, 
responsible  Joint  participation  by  local  gov- 
ernmental units  that  have  common  problMns 
and  common  program  objectives.  Federal 
programs  should  promote,  not  hinder,  pro- 
cedures for  Interlocal  cooperation  and  Joint 
exercise  of  powers.  Specific  Federal  authority 
for  Joint  participation  In  Federal  aid  proj- 
ects by  two  or  more  eligible  State  or  local 
govenunents  exists  In  only  one-quarter  of 
these  programs,  and  only  another  one-quar- 
ter has  implied  legislative  authority  and 
administrative  regulations  permitting  such 
cooperative  efforts.  We  all  have  a  stake  in 
correcting  this  condition. 

The  States  also  have  a  responsibility  in 
enacting  legislation  to  encourage  Joint  un- 
dertakings by  political  subdivisions  that  fr.ce 
an  areawlde  problem.  I  understand  that 
Alabama  does  provide  partial  authorization 
for  such  Interjurisdictional  contracts  and 
Joint  agreements.  And  your  State  constitu- 
tion does  contain  a  provision  permitting  such 
activities.  An  enactment  last  year  by  the 
Georgia  Legislature,  however,  merits  close  ex- 
amination. The  Georgia  act  attempts  to 
actively,  not  passively,  encourage  Interlocal 
projects  by  authorizing  Increased  State  aid 
as  an  Incentive  to  political  subdivisions  to 
Join  In  such  undertakings. 


FEDERAL-LOCAL    GROUP 

Of  all  the  Federal-local  development  pro- 
grams, 25  are  in  the  direct  Federal-local  cate- 
gory. To  encourage  greater  State  participa- 
tion In  these  programs,  some  authorities 
recommend  that  these  grants  be  Initially 
channeled  through  the  States.  Such  a  pro- 
posal would  affect  some  22  programs,  wdth  a 
1963  total  of  nearly  $23  million,  In  which  you 
directly  participated. 

While  believing  that  the  States  have  a 
major  responsibility  in  developing  their  ur- 
ban and  regional  areas,  I  doubt  that  such  a 
proposal  would  be  wifee.  In  the  first  place, 
the  nature  of  the  problems  Involved  does  not 
always  require  that  all  levels  of  government 
be  Involved  In  every  program  of  Joint  action. 
Secondly,  a  uniform  administrative  pattern 
for  channeling  all  Federal  funds  for  urban 
and  related  activities  would  undermine  the 
flexibility  that  has  contributed  so  greatly  to 
their  successful  operation.  And  finally,  the 
failure  of  many  States  to  develop  an  under- 
standing of  and  sympathy  for  these  coopera- 
tive efforts  should  not  be  overlooked. 

In  light  of  these  considerations,  I  believe 
the  States,  not  the  Federal  Government, 
should  seize  the  initiative.  They  should  first 
establish  appropriate  administrative  machin- 
ery to  carry  out  their  new  responsibilities, 
make  significant  financial  contributions,  and, 
when  appropriate,  provide  technical  assist- 
ance to  the  local  governments  concerned. 
Then  and  only  then  should  Congress  require 
that  such  Federal  grants  to  local  govern- 
ments be  channeled  through  the  States. 

In  brief  outline,  these  are  the  significant 
dimensions  of  intergovernmental  finances  as 
they  relate  to  the  Nation,  to  Alabama,  and 
her  local  units  of  government.  If  they  tell 
us  anything  concerning  the  applied  theory  of 
federalism,  they  tell  us  this: 

BIG  GOVERNMENT 

First,  big  government  is  as  characteristic 
of  all  Jurisdictional  levels  In  Alabama  as  It 
Is  throughout  the  rest  of  the  Nation. 

Second,  like  their  counterparts  elsewhere 
your  State  and  local  governments  have  In- 
dicated a  capacity  and  a  willingness  to  as- 
sume a  major  share  of  the  fiscal  bvirden  Im- 
posed by  the  requirements  for  expanded 
public  services. 

Third,  with  soaring  State  and  local 
budgeta.  Federal  aid  has  taken  on  added 
and  crucial  significance  for  decisionmakers 
at  these  levels  of  government. 

Fourth,  the  specific  Inclusion  of  an  equalU 
zatlon  factor  in  one-third  of  the  existing 
grant  programs  has  somewhat  benefited 
yours  and  other  less  wealthy  States;  its  ex- 
clusion from  the  remaining  two-thirds,  how- 
ever, hinders  the  reduction  of  Inequality  In 
program  performances  here  and  In  other 
States,  like  my  own. 


COLLABORATION  PATTERN 

Fifth,  a  pattern  of  collaboration  in  the  fis- 
cal and  program  areas  exists  among  the  three 
Jurisdictions,  and  the  Federal  and  State 
grante-ln-ald  are  the  chief  manifestations  of 
this  cooperation. 

Sixth  and  last,  this  grand  design  of  co- 
operative federalism  has  emerged  without 
undermining  the  independence  and  free- 
dom of  fiscal  choice  of  the  State  and  local 
units  of  government;  on  the  contrary,  many 
authorities  believe,  and  I  concur,  that  these 
Joint  efforta  have  actually  reinforced  the 
Identity  of  these  governments. 

These  are  the  hard  dollars  and  centa  facts 
of  federalism  in  the  Nation,  In  Alabama,  and 
In  her  local  governmente.  Your  record  sug- 
gests that  you  prefer  Interdependence,  not 
anarchy — and  cooperation,  not  Jealous  com- 
petition. If  the  spirit  prevails  here  and 
throughout  the  other  49  States,  we  can  con- 
fidently face  the  lengthy  agenda  of  unfin- 
ished business  that  confronta  us  at  each  of 
our  different  levels.  Success  in  this  great 
enterprise     will     dramatically    demonstrate 
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that  the  Federal  Guverrmient  the  Stiites.  and 
the  local  governments  are  allies,  not  adver- 
saries, under  the  Constitution  Equally  Im- 
portant, the  world  will  again  observe  that 
we  can  work  clDsely  together  for  the  bene- 
fit of  our  country  which  we  al!  seek  to  serve. 


SELECT    COMMITTEE    ON    YOUTH  - 
ADDRESS  BY  SENATOR  PELL 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr  Prt'sidfnt,  on 
July  16.  the  junior  St-nator  from  Rhode 
Island  Mr.  Pell'  .spoke,  as  the  ofticial 
guest  of  William  G  Davi.s.  Minister  of 
Education  of  the  Province  of  Ontario, 
Canada,  at  a  luncheon  meeting  of  the 
Select  Committee  on  Youth,  recently  es- 
tablished by  the  Ontario  Parhament 

Senator  Pell  was  invited  to  addre.ss 
the  committee  of  the  Ontario  Parliament 
because  of  the  Important  role  he  has 
played  in  the  study  of  youth  in  the 
United  States,  and  because  his  own  ef- 
forts partly  inspired  the  formation  of 
the  Select  Committee.  I  believe  Senator 
Pell's  address  in  Canada  will  be  of  spe- 
cial interest  to  my  colleagues 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  it  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record,  to- 
gether with  an  editorial  from  the  Mon- 
treal Star  of  July  16.  1964 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
and  the  editorial  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Speech  bt  Senator  Claiborne  Pell  Brrosx 
THE  Select  CoMvirmn:  on  YotTH  or  the 
Ontaxio  Parliament,  Toronto,  Canada, 
Jtjlt  16.  1964 

I  am  delighted  to  be  here,  and  especially 
appreciate  the  kind  Invitation  of  the  Min- 
ister ot  Education.  William  Davis,  to  meet 
with  Chairman  Syl  .Apps  and  the  rest  of  the 
Select  Committee  on  Youth 

The  establishment  ot  a  Select  Conunlttt-e 
on  Youth  by  the  Ontario  Parliament  Is  a 
remarkable  first.  It  is  remarkable  in  the 
sense  that  not  only  do  you  recognize  that  the 
youth  of  any  country  Is  its  greatest  national 
resource,  but  you  Intend,  at  a  high  ggvern- 
mental  level,  to  do  all  you  can  to  develop  It. 
Youth  Is  a  time  of  growing  up,  of  expec- 
tation, often  of  rebellion  against  the  past. 
It  Is  a  time  of  inner  questioning  and  out- 
ward pressures,  of  great  challenges,  of  un- 
measured visions-  and  It  is  a  time  of  prob- 
lems; of  Innumerable  adjustments  which  are 
often  paliLful. 

The  problems  are  sociological,  environ- 
mental, parental.  They  are  problems  of  war 
and  peace,  of  Jobs  and  Job  seeking,  of  grow- 
ing up  too  fast,  of  urbanization,  of  automa- 
tion, of  dropouts  from  school,  of  education, 
of  rapid  technological  change,  of  bombs  and 
missiles  that  can  annihilate,  of  population 
explosion,  of  competition  among  men  and 
nations,  of  fashion  and  fads,  of  poverty  and 
affluence. 

We  have  an  Increasing  concern  with  youth. 
Just  as  their  concern  is  Increasing  with  the 
swift  and  bewildering  changes  of  the  pres- 
ent and  those  projected  toward  the  future. 
Our  concern  Is  manifested  In  many  ways-— 
we  view  with  horror  and  alarm  the  Increase 
In  Juvenile  delinquency,  and  we  set  up  pro- 
grams to  combat  It;  we  see  the  Jobless  and 
Idle,  and  we  set  about  training  them  for 
productive  employment  we  look  at  the  un- 
dereducated  and  the  uneducated,  and  we 
construct  new  schools  and  accelerate  our  ef- 
forts to  correct  these  deficiencies 

These  are  commendable  activities,  but  I 
believe  we  are  missing  the  mark 

These  are  Important  prosjrams.  but  they 
Imply  single,  scattered  shots. 

And  If  we  continue  a  fragmented  approach, 
we  will  never  make  substantial  progress  In 
helping   to   solve   the    problems   confronting 


youth,  nor  in  providing  them  with  those  op- 
portunities that  derive  from  a  highly  ad- 
vanced society. 

I  suggest  m  the  United  States,  that  we 
tl?velnp  a  national  youth  policy.  And  while 
I  am  here  before  this  distinguished  gather- 
ing I  would  broaden  mv  suggestion  to  the 
International  sphere,  so  that  we  may  mutu- 
ally share  our  best  thinking  and  sound 
planning. 

But  let  me  confine  my  rpniarks  for  pur- 
pos<>s  of  discussion  to  my  own  country. 

What  do  I  envision  In  a  natlcmul  youth 
policy? 

First.  I  believe  we  must  treat  youth  as  a 
whole,  and  not  In  the  fragmented  fashion 
wc  have  followed  In  the  past — with  separate 
activities  Involving  the  delinquent,  the 
physically  unfit,  the  dropout.  While  many 
young  people  have  problems,  or  arc  problems, 
the  great  majority  are  ordinary,  average 
youngsters.  And,  in  addition,  we  have  that 
small  percentage  who  are  far  above  average — 
the  brilliant  and  talented. 

I  ,un  not  suggesting  we  lump  all  these 
segments  of  youthful  society  Into  one  big  pot, 
add  a  pinch  of  salt  and  some  spice,  stir  and 
blend,  and  see  what  we  get. 

I  am  suggesting  that  we  look  at  the  total 
of  our  youth,  th.it  we  develop  a  national 
youth  policy  which  will  open  the  way  for 
all  our  young  people  to  set  their  sights  a 
little  higher,  to  strive  for  better  things,  to 
participate  mure  fully,  to  develop  more  re- 
sponsibility If  youth  Is  the  gn-atest  re- 
source of  any  nation,  and  I  believe  It  Is,  we 
must  treat  with  all  youth,  and  not  Just  with 
those  that  vex  or  disturb  us.  We  must  open 
up  new  avenues,  new  opp. irtunltles  fur  the 
fortunate,  a^  well  as  for  those  who  are  now 
less  fortunate 

Accepting  a  national  youth  policy  as  the 
objective,  we  must  then  set  out  the  pro- 
cedural  steps    that   will   achieve    it 

.■\s  with  any  major  policy  undertiiklng,  we 
must  first  determine  the  facts,  the  data  on 
youth  I  am  presently  having  prepared  fur 
me.  a  statistical  study  on  youth  health, 
physical  fitness,  education,  employment.  In- 
come, marriage,  mobility — In  short  who  they 
are  and  wht-re  they  are  This  will  be  help- 
ful In  ci^imposlng  the  full  picture  of  youth, 
m  asi  erta:nlni<  its  dimensions  more  precisely 
For  ex.imple,  If  50  percent  of  our  yotmgsters 
are  physically  unfit,  we  do  not  want  to  con- 
strtict  a  priigram  to  treat  with  10  percent 
of  that  problem 

Where  they  exist  we  must  determine  the 
scope  of  the  pr  iblems  We  must  recognize 
that  dropouts  .md  delinquents  most  often 
represent  sympr  Tr.s  of  something  wron>;  in 
society  The  root  cause  must  be  found, 
examined  and  to  tht-  best  of  our  ability, 
eliminated 

A  few  months  ago.  as  you  know,  the 
Library  of  Congress  prepared  at  my  request  a 
two-volume  report  entitled  Profile  of 
Youth  "  Though  It  has  been  termecl  the 
niost  comprehensive  study  of  Its  kind  yet 
compiled  in  the  United  States,  and  though 
It  det.illed  many  significant  activities  being 
undertaken  for  the  benerit  of  young  people 
in  my  country.  It  suggested  to  me,  most  of 
all.  that  Important  gaps  exist  In  these 
activities  Many  have  been  started  only 
recently  As  a  result  of  this  report.  I  feel 
th.it  further  and  more  specific  Inquiry  Is 
essential. 

For  example,  a  State  of  Maryland  study  of 
hUh  school  dropouts  showed  that  their  t(jo- 
early  departure  fr<jm  school  Is  not  neces- 
sarily caused  by  a  lack  of  mental  ability,  but 
rather  Is  linked  closely  with  a  lack  of  In- 
terest with  apathetic  work,  with  a  lack  of 
participation  In  athletics  and  extra-cla.ss 
activities.  It  Is  also  closely  linked  with  the 
unskilled  labor  field  and  with  poverty  with 
environmental  conditions  which  stifle  or 
undermine 

Thus,  the  school  dropout  problem  Is  many 
faceted       We    cannot    cure    It    alone    In    the 


classroom,  or  alone  In  the  home     The 
tlon  requires  a  combined  effort  ' 

Education    Is.    of    course,    vita!    to  vomv 
especially    In    these    d.iys   of    rapid   techno^ 


<"ompiex 
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logical    adv.tnces,    when    new    and 
skills   are    required,    and    we   must 
with  those  who  h.ive  no  specific  education*! 
problem,    how    best    to    develop   ability  ^ 
talent  to  their  maximum.    In  re.sp«vt  to  th 
development  of  ability.  I  have  become  dpfr^i 
interested    in    the   concept   of    the   nu-ward 
bound  program,  one  with  which  I  am  certain 
you  are  familiar.  " 

Outw.-ird  hound  beg.-\n  In  En>,'land  durln. 
the  trials  of  World  War  II.  when  Oerman 
submarines  were  destroying  numljer.s  of 
British  ships.  It  was  discovered,  .st.irklv 
that  a  great  many  able-bodied  seamen  .slmnu 
lost  thnr  win  to  survive  when  confronted  b? 
the  emergency  hardships  of  open  lifeboat! 
and  cold,  stormy  seas  i  remember  r,ne  lifj. 
boat  load  of  survivors  my  own  escort  shin 
once  plucked  from  the  North  Atlantic  a 
cruel  sea  Indeed  m  winter,  where  the  indl. 
vldual  In  best  shape  was  an  old  engineer" 
He  had  the  will  t<)  survive  His  younger 
half-dead  boatmates  did  not.  These  .seamen 
app.irently  preferred  to  give  up.  lo  almost 
relinquish  life  under  these  circumstance* 
rather  than  to  combat  the  elements  while 
awaiting  possible  rescue  Ciranted  the  hard- 
ships were  extreme  and  terrifying,  but  those 
who  succumbed  were  often  lacking  in  sur- 
vival techniques;  and.  most  lm[>orunt,  they 
did  not  recokjnize  their  full  potentials.' 

The  first  outward  bound  school  wu 
founded  beside  a  nxrky  and  windswept  port 
In  Wales  to  remedy  this  situation  and  to 
provide  young  men  with  the  Inner  fiber  to 
withstand  needless  and  weakening  defeat- 
Ism. 

Today  there  are  six  outward  bound  schools 
in  England,  training  youth  not  for  war  but 
for  positions  of  responsibility  In  peacetime. 
British  Industries  are  helping  finance  thU 
program  and  are  sending  young  employee* 
to  these  schools  It's  estimated  that  ap- 
proximately 80.000  young  Britishers  have 
participated  In  them  There  are  other  out- 
ward bound  schools  In  Africa.  Malaysia,  Aus- 
tralia. New  Zealand,  and  Holland.  And  there 
are  now  two  In  my  own  country  established 
In  Colorado  and  Minnesota.  This  summer 
another  school  will  be  taking  shape  off  the 
rocky  and  sometimes  windswept  coast  of 
Maine, 

I  have  recently  discussed  plans  with  those 
setting  up  the  program  In  the  United  SUt«. 
Enrollment  In  the  schools  Is  expected  to  dou- 
ble this  year  over  last,  and  to  almost  double 
again  next  year 

The  numbers  of  young  men  participating 
In  outward  bound  In  the  United  States  are 
still  small;  but  approximately  600  will  be 
taking  part  next  summer  In  the  Colorado 
and  Minnesota  schools,  with  consecutive 
courses  In  progress  The  Maine  school  U 
expected  to  be  fully  completed  by  1965. 

Each  course  lasts  26  days.  Instructors 
must  be  experts  In  combating  the  elementi 
In  their  given  areas— experts  In  mountain 
climbing  In  Colorado,  experts  In  the  rugged 
and  wild  and  forested  terrain  of  Minnesota, 
experts  In  climbing  cliffs  and  seamanship 
In  Maine. 

The  actual  numbers  participating  In  these 
expanding  courses.  It  seems  to  me.  are  not  so 
Importiint  now  as  the  philosophy  governing 
the  schixjis 

Briefly,  the  philosophy  Is  that  each  Indi- 
vidual ha-s  within  himself  abilities  of  which 
he  Is  not  fully  aware.  A  unique  experience 
can  serve  to  bring  out  these  abilities:  some 
sort  of  test  or  task  which  at  first  seems  in- 
surmountable: we  may  think  we  have  gone 
to  the  limits  of  our  endurance,  but  we  can 
g)  further,  if  only  by  a  step  or  two.  The 
program  of  outward  bound  applies  this  con- 
cept to  youth  For  each  of  the  26  days,  a 
little  more  difficult  task  is  carefully  planned; 
and  the  youth  who  begins  at  the  foot  of  the 
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.»(n    SO  to  spc.ak,  ends  up  on  top.     He 
mountain,  j^  arduous  but  carefully  reg- 

8^*'Jf' nd  .supervised  experience  with  others. 
"'"'^  mcertaln  at  first.  But  he  proves 
"^^  ,h.ne  of  immense  significance  to  hlm- 
^.methlig  ^^^^.^      jjp   proves   he   can 

%lJ^e  hreoal.  and  then  one  Just  beyond 

"up  hx-s  a  diiTerent  attitude.  In  a  word. 
"'  dn  what  seemed  Impossible.  And  he 
''.^1  ho  e\  changed  young  man.  with 
'''''II  of  strength  within  himself. 
^  Sese^'n  1  B  men  are  from  a  great  variety 
r  bSgrounds.  from  the  very  POor  on 
ibolSship  funds  to  those   who  can  afford 

^I*'one''gr.;duate  of  the  program  recently 
^J^Z  'whatever  else  I  do  In  life.  I  wUl 
'  .r  a^in  be  afraid  to  try." 
"'in  brief  we  must  develop  and  accept  new 
.  c  (.nd'new  approaches;  we  must  not  be 
'SnSbrhe 'strictures  of  old.  accepted 
'  !-.ntJ  We  have  a  long  way  to  go.  and 
^'!^v  difficult  tasks  ahead  of  us  If  we  are  to 
°^!uze  he  vast  potential  our  youth  have. 
''And  wl  must  not  think  that  this  Is  an 
^^t  endeavor— we  must  sit  down  with  our 
l"ng  P^ple.  hear  their  views,  learn  their 
^3ms  understand  their  hopes  and  asplra- 
uTns  and\nh  them  develop  the  very  best 
^i«n  to  meet  the  mounting  challenges  of  a 
£e^e\nd  whatever  Is  to  follow.  We  need 
Tun^rtake  a  national  dialog  With  youth. 
^r  a^  much  i^  they  need  our  help  and  KuW- 
^oe  we  need  theirs.  I  believe  such  a  dla- 
J^  is  vital  to  any  national  youth  policy. 

I  From    the    Montreal    Star,    July    16,    1964] 
PoLicT  FOR  YoirrH 

Manv  people,  when  they  think  of  the 
problems  of  youth,  think  «'  Pioj^^!"^  y?^*5- 
dilator  Claiborne  Pell,  of  Rhode  Island. 
;as  more  to  the  point  when  he  told  the 
select  Committee  on  Youth  of  the  Ontario 
Legislature  that  "If  youth  is  the  great^t 
rewurce  of  any  nation,  and  I  believe  It  Is. 
we  must  treat  with  all  youth,  and  not  Just 
those  that  vex  and  disturb  us." 

Senator  Pell,  who  has  taken  a  leading 
role  in  the  study  of  youth  In  the  United 
States  said  that  he  has  been  calling  for  a 
national  vouth  policy  at  home,  but  that  the 
problem  was  Indeed  International  and  that 
the  best  thinking  and  planning  on  the  sub- 
ject should  be  shared. 

There  are  many  who  would  agree  with  the 
Senator  when  he  says  that  too  often  In 
dealing  with  youth  many  commendable  ac- 
tivities mlES  the  mark  because  they  Imply 
single  scattered  shots,  separate  activities 
involving  the  delinquent,  the  physically  un- 
fit, or  the  dropout. 

Senator  Pell  gave  the  select  committee 
food  for  thought  when  he  said.  "I  am  not 
suggesting  that  we  lump  all  these  segments 
of  youthful  society  Into  one  pot.  •  •  •  I  am 
suggesting  that  we  look  at  the  total  of  otir 
youth,  that  we  develop  a  national  youth 
policy  which  will  open  the  way  for  all  our 
young  people  to  set  their  sights  a  little 
higher,  to  strive  for  better  things,  to  par- 
ticipate more  fully,  to  develop  more  respon- 
sibility." 


TRANSACTION  OF   ADDITIONAL 
ROUTINE   BUSINESS 

By  unanimous  consent,  the  follow- 
ing additional  routine  business  was 
transacted : 


establish  a  National  Commission  on 
Technology,  Automation,  and  Economic 
Progress. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
House  had  pa.ssed  a  bill  (H.R.  2324)  for 
the  relief  of  Rosa  Stefano  Ratajczak,  in 
which  it  requested  the  concurrence  of 
the  Senate. 


ENROLLED   BILL   SIGNED 

The  message  further  announced  that 
the  Speaker  had  affixed  his  signature  to 
the  enrolled  bill  (H.R.  10041)  to  im- 
prove the  public  health  through  re- 
vising, consolidating,  and  improving  the 
hospital  and  other  medical  facilities 
provisions  of  the  Public  Health  Service 
Act,  and  it  was  signed  by  the  Acting 
President  pro  tempore  (Mr.  Metcalf). 


HOUSE  BILL  REFERRED 

The  bill  (H.R.  2324)  for  the  relief  of 
Rosa  Stefano  Ratajczak,  was  read  twice 
by  it  title  and  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 


COMMITTEE  MEETING  DURING  SES- 
SION OF  THE  SENATE  TOMORROW 

On  request  of  Mr.  Mansfield,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations  and  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services  were  authorized  to  meet 
during  the  session  of  the  Senate  tomor- 
row.   

ADDITIONAL  BILL 

An  additional  bill  was  introduced,  read 
the  first  time,  and.  by  unanimous  con- 
sent, the  second  time,  and  referred  as 
follows: 

By  Mr.  JACKSON  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Magnitson)  : 

S.  3084.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  to  construct,  operate,  and 
maintain  the  Touchet  division,  Walla  Walla 
project.  Oregon-Washington,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  SALINGER.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  Senate  stand  in  adjourn- 
ment until  12  o'clock  noon  tomorrow. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  (at 
7  o'clock  and  39  minutes  pjn.)  the  Senate 
adjourned,  under  the  previous  order, 
imtil  tomorrow,  Thursday,  August  6, 
1964,  at  12  o'clock  meridian. 


MESSAGE  FROM   THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr.  Hackney,  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the 
House  had  agreed  to  the  amendments 
of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R.  11611)  to 


CONFIRMATIONS 

Executive  nominations  confirmed  by 
the  Senate  August  5,  1964: 

Diplomatic  and  Foreign  Service 

The  following-named  Foreign  Service  ofQ- 
cer  for  promotion  from  the  class  of  career 
minister  to  the  class  Indicated: 
To  be  career  ambassador 

Charles  W.  Yost,  of  New  York. 

The  following-named  Foreign  Service  offi- 
cers for  promotion  from  class  1  to  the  class 

Indicated : 

To  be  career  ministers 

Lucius  D.  Battle,  of  Florida. 
Wymberley  DeR.  Coerr,  of  Connecticut. 


William  J.  Crockett,  of  Nebraska. 
Armin  H.  Meyer,  of  Illinois. 
George  A.  Morgan,  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia. 

William  J.  Porter,  of  Massachusetts. 

Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey 
Subject  to  qualifications  provided  by  law, 
the  following  for  permanent  appointment  to 
the  grades  indicated  In  the  Coast  and  Geo- 
detic Survey: 

To  be  lieutenant  commanders 

Donald  R.  Tibbit  Harold  E.  McCall 

K.  William  Jeffers         Qerald  C.  Saladin 

To  be  lieutenant 

George  M.  (3ole,  Jr. 

Postmasters 

ALASKA 

Katherine  D.  Nordale,  Juneau. 

ARIZONA 

Velma  R.  Billingsley,  Cameron. 
Richard  Fasoulis.  Claypool. 
Kenneth  J.  Repp,  Glendale. 
Balvlna  C.  O'Nell,  Hayden. 
Mary  E.  Sulger,  Huachuca  City. 
Ula  J.  Merrell,  Plnetop. 
Thomas  J.  Lemme,  Rlllito. 
Wallace  Ashcroft,  Sprlngerville. 
C.  P.  Tupper  Jones,  Wenden, 
Clarence  J.  de  Corse,  Yuma. 

CALIFORNIA 

Henry  S.  Johnstone,  Jr.,  Cotatl. 
Francis  T.  Claffey,  Newhall. 
Hazel  L.  Lewis,  Stanton. 

CONNECTICUT 

Charles  P.  Fox,  Hampton. 
Thomas  A.  Hayes,  Simsbury. 

FLORIDA 

Clarence  D,  Donaldson,  Lake  Mary, 

GEORGIA 

Hugh  R.  Dorsey.  Jr.,  BamesvlUe, 
Harold  L,  Wilson,  Tennga. 

IDAHO 

D.  Dale  Davis,  Downey. 
Marcella  G.  McFadden,  Plummer. 
Robert  L.  Wilier,  Sandpolnt. 
Loren  D.  Kenyon,  Wilder. 

ILLINOIS 

Helen  W.  Miller,  Palos  Heights. 
Patrick  M.  C3k)rman.  Peotone. 

INDIANA 

James  C.  Jackson,  Elwood. 
Charles  R.  MUler.  St.  John. 
M.  Louise  Smith,  Wilkinson. 

IOWA 

Selah  W.  Jones.  Imogene. 
Dorothy  M.  Lowell.  PostvlUe. 
W.  Douglas  Magnussen.  Royal. 
Wayne  W.  Acken.  Waverly. 

KANSAS 

Marjorle  M.  Nledens.  Bazlne. 
Bernice  L.  Zlrkle,  Berryton. 
ClolB  R.  Coyan.  Port  Scott. 

KENTtJCKT 

Elton  B.  Bonder.  Corinth. 

Harry  C.  Wheeldon.  Jr.,  South  Carrollton. 

George  W.  Billings,  Jr..  Stanton. 

LOUISIANA 

Walter  O.  Hunter,  Coushatta. 
William  L.  Dees.  Jr..  Floren. 
Beulah  L.  Berly.  MarthavlUe. 
Jules  A.  Dupuy,  Mlnden, 


MAINS 

Celia  E.  Laughlin.  Brooklln. 
Millard  P.  Crowley.  Jr..  Jonesport. 

MARTLAND 

Herschel  S.  Blackburn.  Edgewood. 

MASSACHUSETTS 

John  E.  Wilk,  Adams. 
Theodore  O.  Hyora,  Chatham. 
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Herbert  P.  DeCouto,  Eastondale. 
Nlcholaa  J.  Putzu.  Richmond. 

MICHIGAN 

Raymond  J.  Halfmann    Fowler 
Velma  L.  Bancroft.  Maple  Rapids. 
Jack  L.  Pontlua.  Twin  Lake 
Adora  M.  Klsshauer    Willed  Lake. 

MISSOl'RI 

Glenn  W.  Rhodes.  Sr  ,  .Ad-,  ance. 
George  W.  Brown.  CarvithersviUe 
Leo  G.  Kldd,  Eureka 
Joseph  L.  Neetle.  Glencue 

MONTANA 

Cecil  P.  MacE)onald.  Jr  ,  St    Regis 

NEBRASKA 

Orvale  J.  Wldlck.  Farn.ini 
Edward  W   Lechner   Llraiid  Island 
Francis  L.  Jewett,  K-niiard 
Herman  P   Kaup.  Sn>der 

NEW       JER.SEY 

J  'hn  T.  Murphy,  Kearusburg. 

NEW    MS'.XICO 

Reese  L    Oreavea,  Lovington. 

NEW    YC1RK 

John  J.  Murphy,  Brookview. 
Nathan  Raskin.  EUenviUe 
Robert  J.  Piper,  HerkUiicr 
Ralph  K.  Braden.  Knox 
Thomas  A.  Napier.  Lewlston 
Edward  R.  Perrln.  Pvilmyr;^ 
Thomas  D.  Cloonan,  Plttsford 
Peter  La  Monica.  PleasantvKle. 
Frances  W.  SchlUacl.   Rock  Glen. 
John  J.  Streppone.  SparklU, 
Fk-rence  P.  Harrad.  Van  HornesvUle. 
Richard  A.  Vlmmerstedt.  West  Falls. 
Joseph  J.  DurUh,  West  SayvlUe 

NORTH    CAROLINA 

Donald  H.  Ellngburg.  Arden 
Jasper  O.  Douglas.  Knlghtdale. 
Wilbur  J.  Underhlll,  Wendell. 

NORTH    DAKOTA 

Everett  B.  DeMars.  Bathgate 
Phebe  E.  Klrmls,  Jud 
l^lf  M.  Porde,  Landa 
Leslie  L.  Bahr.  Mooreton 
Gerald  B.  Valller.  Oberon. 

OHIO 

C    H.  Hertenateln,  BeMefontalne 
Robert  J.  Haeuptle.  Milan 
William  L.  Henry.  North  Hatipton. 

OKLAH('MA 

W   Ike  Webb,  Hugo 
Clarence  C    Towns.  Keota 
Donald  L.  Harman.  Nardin 

OREGON 

Charles  M   Cox,  Lowell 
Alice  J.  Thoreson.  Talent 

PENNSYLVANIA 

Edward  L.  Rlccl.  Ambrldge 
Woodrow  W.  Weaber.  AnnvlUe. 
Timothy  C.   Donohue     Bradford 
James  M.  Welsh,  East  Pittsburgh 
Andrew  P  Gresh.  Killer 
Robert  R.  Hlmmelberger.  Myerstown 
Walter  R.  Barron.  Slippery  Rtx'k 
John  J.  Laurlto.  Turtle  Creeic 
Robert  L.  Cross,  Wy.uic 

SOCriH     DAKOT\ 

Homer  V  Morris.  Custer 

TENNESSEE 

Ralph  Lewis.  Erwln 
Felix  B.  Spence,  Holladay 
John  W.  Dunn,  Towr.send 
Ray  E.  Klzer,  WUdersvtUe 

TEXAS 

John  M.  HarUns.  Croebyton. 
James  T.  Maness.  Granbury. 


Charles  E   Kutter    McQueeney. 
Nicholas  V  Jebbla.  SUfford. 
Glenn  H    Williams,  Stephenvilie. 

VERMliNT 

Carroll  E    Brown.  East  Kvegate 
Lawrence  M  Casey.  Underhlll  Center. 

VIRGINIA 

Jean  P  McDonald,  Round  Hill. 

WASHI.NilTON 

Benjamin  L   Murse.  Auburn. 
Mary  J  Sterley,  Elmer  City. 
Geraldlne  N   Stegenga.  Ford 
Virginia  O  Bockemuehl.  Hartllne 

WEST     VIRGINIA 

John  S  BalUugall,  Cablncreek. 
Ralph  L  DePollo.  Jr,  Thomas. 

WISCONSIN 

Gladys  L  Thorpe,  Darleri. 
Daniel  J   Cress,  Phillips. 
Bernard  E   Matchey,  Whitehall. 


HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


\\'^.Il^^:sl>^^ .  Ai  m  ^  i 


][H\[ 


The  Hou.se  iiifi  at  12  u  cluck  noon. 
The  Chaplain,  Rev.  BiTnard  Briuskamp, 
DD  ,  offered  t!;e  follo\v;nt;  prayer- 

Eccle.sla.ste-,  12  13:  Fear  Gud.  and  keep 
His  commandvients:  for  this  is  the  whole 
duty  (if  man 

Almifihty  God.  unto  whom  we  are  com- 
pelled and  coii-strained  to  brinK  our 
flult*^  minds  and  our  fallible  jud^,'- 
ment.s  and  our  .sinful  lieart.s  U)  be  par- 
doned and  purified,  may  we  alway.s  enter 
mxyn  our  re.spon.slbilities  and  ta.-'k.s  with 
confidence  and  courage 

Grant  that  in  time.s  of  darkne.vs  and 
.<;hadows.  when  we  long  to  see  the  future 
events  more  clearly,  we  may  commit  and 
trust  ourselves  to  the  leading  of  Thy 
spirit  for  Thou  art  too  wise  to  err  and 
too  kind  to  injure 

Inspire  us  with  new  ventures  of  faith 
and  larger  vLstas  of  outlook  a.s  we  labor 
togetiier  for  a  .social  order  which  has  m 
11  a  love  that  is  as  extensive  and  inclu- 
sive as  the  love  of  God. 

May  we  never  take  a  neutral  or  nega- 
tive attitude  to'.vard  Iifi-s  moral  and 
spiritual  principles  but  may  we  place 
our.selves  on  the  side  of  those  who  do 
Justly,  love  mercy,  and  walk  humbly  with 
Thee. 

In  Christ's  name  ue  pr.iv      Amen 


THK  JCJURNAL 


The    Journal    of    the    proceedings    of 
yesterday  vias  rt  ad  and  approved 


MESSAGK  FROM  THE  SENATE 

A  me.ssage  from  the  Senate  by  Mr 
Arrlngton.  one  of  its  clerks,  an- 
nounced that  tl.e  S^-nate  had  pas.sed 
without  amendment  bills  and  a  Joint  res- 
olution of  the  House  of  the  following 
titles: 

H  R  7751  An  act  to  extend  certain  con- 
struction authority  to  the  AdmlnU'itnitur  of 
Vetenin.-,'  AtTairs  in  order  t.>  pn.vlde  ade- 
quate veterans'  hospital  facllUles  In  LtH 
.Angeles.  Calif  ; 


HR  8251.  An  act  to  amend  section  612 
title  38,  Unlt«d  Suites  Code,  to  authorlz^ 
dental  servUes  and  treatment  In  ca.ses  where 
discharges  were  corrected  by  competent  au- 
thority from  dishonorable  to  conditions 
other  than  dishonorable. 

HR  10610  An  act  to  pmvlde  for  the  con- 
veyance of  certain  real  property  under  the 
control  of  the  Administrator  of  Veterans' 
AfTalrs; 

H  R  10611  An  act  to  provide  for  the  con- 
veyance of  certiiln  real  property  under  the 
control  of  the  Admlnlstratdr  of  Veterans" 
AtTairs.   and 

H  J  Res  925  Joint  resolutiun  cro.aing  a 
Joint  C'  mniittee  to  commemorLite  the 
lOOth  annlvt-rsary  of  the  2d  Inaugural  ol 
Abraii.un  Lii.co:n 

The  me.ssage  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  had  pa.ssed.  with  amendments  in 
which  the  concurrence  of  flie  House  Is 
requested,  bills  ot  the  House  of  the  fol- 
lowing titles: 

H  R  4649  An  act  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  authorize  the  u.se  of 
certain  vol.ittle  fruit-flavor  concentrates  In 
the  cellar  'reatment  of  wine;   and 

H  R  8009  An  act  to  amend  title  38,  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  certain  veterans  with 
urgently  i.eedod  tuirsmg  home  c.ire  and  nurs- 
ing care  fiiclUtles  while  reducing  the  cost 
to  the  United  States  of  caring  for  such  vet- 
erans. II nd  for  other  purposes 

The  messa^-e  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  had  passed  a  Dill  of  the  following 
title,  m  uhich  the  concurrence  of  the 
Hou.se  IS  requested : 

S  1U46.  An  act  to  provide  hoepital.  domi- 
ciliary, and  medical  care  for  non-servlce- 
ronnected  dl.sablUtles  to  recipients  of  the 
Medal  ..f  Honur 

The  message  al.so  announced  that  the 
Senate  disagrees  to  the  amendments  of 
the  Hou.se  to  the  bill  'S.  4'  entitled  "An 
act  to  establish  a  National  Wilderness 
Preservation  System  for  the  permanent 
good  of  the  whole  people,  and  for  other 
purposes, "  requests  a  conference  with  the 
Hou.se  on  the  disagreeing  votes  of  the 
two  Houses  thereon,  and  appoints  Mr. 
Ja(  KsoN,  Mr  Ander.son.  Mr.  Church,  Mr. 
KucHEL,  and  Mr  Allott  to  be  the  con- 
ferees on  the  part  of  the  Senate. 

The  message  al.so  announced  that  the 
Senate  agrees  to  the  report  of  the  com- 
iniltee  of  conference  <  n  the  disagreeing 
votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the  amend- 
ments of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  <H.R. 
10939'  entitled  "An  act  making  ap- 
propriations for  the  Department  of  De- 
fen.se  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
196,5,  and  for  other  purposes." 

The  me.ssage  al.so  announced  that  the 
Senate  agrees  to  the  report  of  the  com- 
mittee of  conference  on  the  disagreeing 
\otes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the  amend- 
ments of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  'HR. 
11049'  entitled  "An  act  to  adjust  the 
rates  of  basic  compensation  of  certain 
officers  and  employees  In  the  Federal 
Government,  and  for  other  purposes." 


JUNIOR    CHAMBER    OF    COMMERCE 
DRIVING    CHAMPION    CROWNED 
Mr.    EDMONDSON.     Mr.    Speaker,    I 

ask   unanimous  consent   to  address  the 

House  for  1   minute  and  to  revise  and 

extend  my  remarks. 


l96-!t 
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^^'efeques^^th-^  gentleman  from 

O'^eHL  no  objection. 

5?r  IdMONDSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
TT^Juraor  Chamber  of  Commerce  has 
^fr  concTuded  competition  in  the  13th 
^nnual  National  Teenage  Safe  Driving 
o"  H  F  O  and  has  crowned  the  national 
c^am'l^on  in  ceremonies  here  in  the  Na- 

''°rmeS's^^l964  driving  champion  is 
rTeZ-o\d  Ned  Aberly  of  Oak  Park 
Mich  Second  place  in  the  national 
K  went  to  John  Rupprecht,  18,  of 
Bammore  Md..  and  third  prize  to  18- 
vear-old   John   Whitney    of   Cheyenne. 

^The  J  ay  cee -sponsored  safe  driving 
onad-E-O  is  designed  to  give  young 
dr^^vers  the  opportunity  to  improve  their 
ftbUtv  to  drive  safely,  improve  their 
driving  habits  and  attitudes  and  to  stim- 
ufate  community  interest  in  high  school 
driver  education  programs.  Nearly  3 
million  voung  Americans  have  taken  part 
It;  the  "competition  since  it  started  m 

195'^ 

This  great  program  undoubtedly  con- 
tributes as  much  as  any  other  in  the 
Nation  to  the  cause  of  safe  driving.  This 
year  48  States  and  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia participated  in  the  contest. 

Approximately  310.000  teenagers  in 
more  than  2.140  communities  where  Jay- 
cee  chapters  are  located  entered  the  1964 
competition  for  the  various  prizes,  In- 
cluding $4,500  worth  of  college  scholar- 
ships to  the  national  winners. 

It  was  a  pleasure  to  attend  the  ban- 
quet here  la:-.i  week  where  the  National 
winners  and  State  champions  were 
honored  and  to  hear  the  outstanding  re- 
marks of  the  new  Jaycee  national  Presi- 
dent. Stan  Ladley  of  Bartlesville.  Okla. 

The  appreciation  of  the  entire  Nation 
IS  due  to  the  Junior  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce, to  Lincoln-Mercury  division  of 
Ford  Motor  Co.  and  to  Lincoln-Mercury 
dealers  throu^ihout  the  country  for  spon- 
soring this  constructive  and  educational 
program. 


NON-SERVICE-CONNECTED 
PENSION  BILL 

Mr  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  ■' 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  take  this  time  to  announce  to  the  Mem- 
bev=,  of  the  House  that  the  House  Vet- 
erai.s  Affairs  Committee  reported  a  non- 
seivice-connected  pension  bill — H.R. 
1927,  Hou.se  Report  No.  1694— this  morn- 
ing which  so  far  as  I  know  will  take  care 
of  every  person  who  might  be  adversely 
affected  by  the  social  security  bill— H  R. 
11865— recently  approved  by  the  House. 

Mr  Speaker,  I  also  take  this  time  to 
announce  that  the  bill  is  endorsed  by  the 
Veterans  of  World  War  I  of  the  U.S.A.. 
Inc     bv    the   American   Legion,   by   the 


VFW.  The  Veterans  of  World  War  I  has 
stated  that  they  will  not  insist  upon  the 
discharge  petition  as  indicated  in  the 
letter  from  National  Commander  Kime : 

Veterans  of  World  War  I 

OF  THE  U.S.A.,  Inc.. 
Washington,  DC,  August  4,  1964. 
Hon.  Olin  E.  Teague. 

Chairman,  Veterans'  Affairs  Committee, 
House  of  Representatives. 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Congressman  Teague:  At  tlie  brief- 
ing last  Friday,  July  31.  on  proposed  changes 
in  veterans'  pension  laws,  those  present  In 
your  office,  in  addition  to  yourself  and  Mr. 
Meadows,  were  Francis  Stover  and  Jlmmle 
Van  Zandt  from  the  Veterans  of  Foreign 
Wars,  John  Erlckson  and  I  from  Veterans  of 
World  War  I 

My  information  Is  that  the  House  Veterans' 
Affairs  Subcommittee  on  Veteran  Compensa- 
tion and  Pension  have,  this  morning,  re- 
ported the  proposed  bill  to  the  full  commit- 
tee, which  I  understand  will  meet  tomorrow. 
As  stated  to  you  on  July  2:  "If  the  House 
Veterans'  Affairs  Committee  will  come  out 
with  a  good  bill,  you  \vlll  not  hear  anything 
more  from  national  headquarters  about  dis- 
charge petition  No.  4  during  my  administra- 
tion." 

With  the  Information  proposed  in  the 
present  bill,  reported  by  the  subcommittee, 
I  repeat  the  above  statement,  and  In  addition 
In  our  official  publication,  the  Torch,  and 
through  a  bulletin  to  all  national  and  de- 
partment officers,  will  make  every  effort  pos- 
sible to  gain  support  of  the  proposed  bill 
after  It  has  been  voted  out  of  the  full  com- 
mittee. 

Sincerely  yours, 

W.  R.  Kime. 
Natiorial  Commander. 

The  bill  has  12  sections  and  is  effec- 
tive, generally,  on  January  1,  1965. 

Section  1  provides  six  new  exclusions 
from  income  in  determining  pension  eli- 
gibility : 

First.  10  percent  of  the  payments  to  an 
individual  under  any  public  or  private 
retirement,  annuity,  or  income  plan. 
Example:  social  security  being  received 
by  the  veteran  in  the  amount  of  $1,800  a 
year— $180  of  this  sum,  or  10  percent, 
would  be  excluded  in  determining  income 
eligibility.  This  would  not  operate, 
however,  in  contributory  pension  plans 
until  an  individual  receiving  pension  on 
October  31.  1964.  had  recouped  his  con- 
tribution. 

Second,  amounts  paid  by  the  veteran 
for  the  last  illness  and  burial  of  his  de- 
ceased spouse  or  child. 

Third,  profit  from  the  disposition  of 
real  or  personal  property  other  than  in 
the  course  of  business. 

Fourth,  payments  received  as  a  result 
of  jury  duty  or  other  obligatory  civic 
obligations. 

Fifth,  payments  under  the  war  or- 
phans educational  assistance  program. 

Sixth,  bonus  or  similar  payments  from 
a  State. 

Section  2  removes  the  requirement  that 
a  child  file  a  report  every  year  showing 
annual  income  received  during  the  pre- 
ceding year. 

Section  3.  Under  Veterans'  Adminis- 
tration pension  regulations  a  veteran,  in 
order  to  receive  pension  at  age  65.  in  ad- 
dition to  meeting  the  income  require- 
ments must  be  unemployable,  and  have  a 
10-percent  disability.     Section  3  would 


remove  the  requirement  of  a  10-percent 
disability  as  well  as  unemployability  at- 
tributed thereto. 

Section  4  provides  increases  shown  in 
the  tables  which  follow— existing  law  in 
black  brackets,  new  matter  proposed  in 
the  bill  in  italic. 

Veterans  without  dependents 


[Col';nin  1 


Column  II 


Annuiil  iiK'Oiiio 


More 
than— 


KuhbI  lo  or 
l)iU    li'Sf  than  — 


S6(>) 
1.  -'Ul 


$61 ») 
l-fK) 
1.  -iOU 


7(1 
40] 


Column  I                   1  Column  11 

Annual  income 

ytore                Etiual  to  or 
than—      but    UiS  than— 

fSOO 

tSOO                   l.SM 

l.SOO          i          l.SOO 

m 

70 

Veterans  with  dependents 


[Col'iiiiJi  I 


Col' 'inn 
II 


Column  '  Column 
ill  IV 


I         .\niuiHl  income       | 

;      More      Equal  to  or 
I  than —  but  less  than— 


One  (le- 
l)<>n<lent 


I  Three  or 
Two  de-  more  de- 
pendents '  pendents 


SI 

000 

$90 

.*! 

000 

■) 

IXX) 

75 

1               " 

aw 

3 

(«KJ 

45 

$95 
75 
45 


$100 
75 
45] 


Column  1 

Column 
II 

Column 
111 

Column 

Three  or 
more  de- 
pendents 

Ann  lal  income 

More        Fqual  lo  or 
than—  but  lent  than  — 

One  de- 
pendent 

Two  de- 
pendents 

tl.tOO 

1       f.iOO     \        3.000 

1 

$100 
7.5 

45 

flOS 

75 
i5 

1 
tno 

75       1 
-,5 

Widows  without  dependents 


[Column  I 

Column  II 

Annual  income 

Mori-               Equal  to  or 
than—       hut   less  than— 

mx) 

1.200 

$600 
1.200 
l.SOO 

$60 
45 

25] 

C'Jumii  I 


Column  II 


Annual  tnccme 


More 
than  — 


Equal  to  or 
l.ut    /(.««  than  — 


l.iOO 


fSOO 
1.300 
l.SOO 


$66 
;.5 
?5 
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Widow  with  one  dependent 


[Coliuun  I 

Column  II 

Annua!  Income 

More             Equal  to  or 
than—     but    less  than— 

Si.niio               $75 

$1, 000                     2,  *M)                     ftl 
2.0IJO                     3,000                     40] 

1 

Coiumn  1 

aUmnll 

A  nnuai  income 

Stmt               Equal  to  or 
than    -      hut    lea.i  tluin — 

tt.too 

t.»JO 

tl,  tiK) 
l.tDO 
9,000 

$90 
80 

to 

Section  5  increases  the  additional  al- 
lowance for  aid  and  attendance  caries 
from  $70  to  $100. 

Section  6  provides  a  new  rate  of  $35 
additional  to  any  veteran  who  is  per- 
manently housebound 

Section  7.  Existins  law  excludes  $1,200 
of  the  wife's  income  and  counts  the  bal- 
ance in  determinini,'  the  veteran's  elu'i- 
bility  for  pension  where  the  veteran  is 
married.  The  amendment  would  exclude 
$1,200  or  all  earned  income  whichever  is 
the  greater. 

Section  8  provides  the  .same  sort  of  pro 
tectlon  for  the  non-service-connected 
aid  and  attendance  pension  cases  a.s  is 
now  available  for  the  service-connected 
cases  receiving  compensation  under  38 
United  States  Code  314'  r  >  That  is.  the 
allowance  shall  not  be  discontinued  un- 
til the  first  day  of  the  second  calendar 
month  which  begins  after  the  date  of  the 
admission  for  VA  hospitalization  rather 
than  immediately  as  is  the  ca.se  today. 
This  section  also  makes  similar  provi- 
sions for  aid  and  attendance  compensa- 
tion allowances  under  provisions  other 
than  314ir>. 

Section  9  authorizes  individuals  who 
are  receiving  aid  and  attendance  pension 
allowances  provided  by  38  United  States 
Code  521  id)  to  be  furnished  druE^s  or 
medicine  which  are  prescribed  by  a 
physician. 

Section  10  makes  a  technical  correc- 
tion to  existing  law  to  make  certain  that 
a  widow  may  not  receive  more  than  an 
award  of  death  pension  on  account  of 
the  service  of  her  husband  in  more  than 
one  war. 

Section  11  permits  the  same  10-percent 
exclusion  factor  d^.scnbed  in  st^ction  1 
for  the  "old  law"  case.s — -pensioners 
under  law  in  effect  on  June  30.  1960. 

Section  12.  The  bill  is  generally  effec- 
tive January  1.  1965.  e.xcept  that  the 
.section  relating  to  recoupment  shall  not 
apply  to  any  individual  receiving  pen- 
sion on  October  31.  1964.  until  his  con- 
tributions have  been  recouped. 


BEEF  IMPcmTS 


The  SPEAKER  Is  tlier."  r.burtion 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

There  was  no  objection 

Mr  ROOSEVELT  Mr.  Spt-aker.  It  is 
good  to  know  that  the  Rules  Committee 
followed  the  wise  -sug-^estion  of  Chairman 
WiLBt-R  Mills  of  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  that  the  controversial  "beef 
import"  restriction  bill  be  sent  to  con- 
ference. It  is  certainly  important  that 
such  a  forum  have  the  opportunity  to  dis- 
CU.S.S  manv  of  the  vital  questions  whirh 
are  raised  by  this  issue. 

For  instance,  there  should  be  a  care- 
ful review  of  what  the  proposal  might  do 
to  our  general  trade  nei^otiations.  Los 
Anueles,  for  example,  has  many  firms 
whose  export  trade  mit;ht  be  severely  af- 
fected by  any  unwise  and  precipitous  ac- 
tion, and  the  overall  trade  picture  needs 
to  be  taken  into  consideration.  We 
should  also  assess  the  possible  retalia- 
tion that  could  come  from  such  countries 
as  Australia  and  Argentina,  auain  m  the 
context  of  our  overall  export  trade  and 
balance-of-payments  position. 

In  the  agricultural  area,  what  is  the 
possible  fffect  on  such  e.vport  products 
as  cotton,  rice,  tobacco,  and  si  ybeans? 
Equally  important,  what  would  unrea- 
sonable letrislation  do  to  the  consumer 
pnces  of  lower  cost  meat  and  meat  prod- 
ucts and  tlie  cost  of  living  of  low-income 
families? 

I  have  never  been  unsympathetic  to 
the  needs  of  any  special  group,  and  espe- 
cially this  croup,  but  I  am  hopeful  that 
there  is  a  middle  position  which  will  not 
adversely  affect  the  much  wider  inter- 
est's involved,  including  jobs  in  our  port 
areas,  in  the  shipping  Industry,  in  the 
storage  industry,  and  in  the  processing 
industry. 

I  am  confident  that  under  Chairman 
Mills'  direction,  all  factors  will  be  mven 
fair  considt>ration.  and  I  commend  the 
majority  of  the  Rules  Committee  for  a 
wise  decision 


Mr.  ROOSEVELT  Mr  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  acldre.s.s  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 


THIS  PAPER  TIGKH  HAri  CLAWS 
AND  TEETH 

Mr.  .'=;IKES  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  addre.ss  tlie  Hou.'^e  for 
1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks 

The  SPEAKER  I.s  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Florida'^ 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr  SIKES  Mr  Speaker,  the  action 
of  President  Johnson  in  ordering  a 
prompt  and  vigorous  strike  on  North 
Vietnam  torpedo  boat  bases  will  evoke 
hearty  applause  Too  long  have  we 
turned  the  othrr  cheek  when  actions  of 
atrtrression  on  our  planes  and  ships  oc- 
curred 7  his  is  lan'iuage  which  the 
Communists  can  understand  and  respect 
and  which  the  American  people  have 
loi'e   wanted. 

The  action  of  Vietminh  in  attvvcking 
US.  destroyers  was  an  obvious  test  of 
US  determination.  They  have  boasted 
that  th'^  United  States  is  a  paper  tiger. 
Now  they  know  this  is  no  paper  tii:er; 
it  has  teeth  and  claws  and  will  use  them. 
There  is.  of  course,  the  chance  that  ac- 
tion will  spread.     We  have  to  take  the 


risk  Had  we  failed  to  make  vigoroiu 
response,  the  me-ssape  to  our  frlendi 
would  have  been  loud  and  clear. 

It  must  be  recognized  that  the  willing 
ness  of  the  Vietcong  forces  to  provoke 
this  incident  indicates  that  the  day  of  a 
showdown  over  Vietnam  may  not  be  very 
distant  The  tide  has  been  ramiine 
au'ainst  South  Vietnam  for  a  number  of 
months.  There  has  been  a  substantia] 
buildup  of  Vietcontr  forces  there,  and 
they  are  fiKhting  with  new  vigor  and 
effectiveness.  The  United  States  is  still 
hopeful  this  situation  can  be  checlted 
and  the  Vietcong  actions  reversexl  with- 
out  spreading  the  conflict  or  without  an 
all-out  commitment  of  U.S.  forces.  Re- 
gardless of  the  outcome  of  the  incidents 
of  the  past  few  days,  a  new  look  may  soon 
b<'  necessary  to  determine  whether  Viet- 
nam can  be  saved  without  a  sterner  ef- 
fort on  our  part. 

Sometimes  we  are  tempted  to  relax 
our  vicilance.  Sometimes  we  wonder 
about  the  necessity  of  spending  half  of 
each  tax  dollar  for  defense.  Sometimes 
there  are  tho.se  who  decry  the  emphasis 
on  military  over  civilian  activities. 
These  are  the  times  and  these  are  the 
conditions  which  prove  the  wisdom  of 
our  course.  Without  a  strong  defense 
we  would  long  ago  have  been  pushed 
aside  by  the  Communist  war  lords.  But 
it  IS  equally  necessary  to  show  a  willing- 
ness to  use  that  military  strength  when 
there  is  a  justification.  Indecision,  lack 
of  determination,  unwillingness  to  risk 
a  showdown,  negate  a  strong  defense. 
The  enemy  wants  trouble  no  more  than 
we.  But  in  too  many  instances  we  have 
let  him  face  us  down.  I  hope  there  will 
be  no  more  of  this. 


ANNOUNCEMENT 


Mr.  GROVER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  re- 
corded as  not  voting  on  rollcall  No.  200, 
defense  appropriations  conference  re- 
port. 

When  this  rollcall  was  taken,  I  was 
at  the  office  of  General  LeMay  in  the 
Penta 'on  iittendiiv.;  the  presentation 
ceremony  of  the  1963  Cheney  .^ward 
posthumously  awarded  to  Maj.  James 
O'Neill  a  resident  of  my  district  who 
was  killed  m  Vietnam  last  year  m  per- 
formance of  his  duties  with  the  US.  Air 
Force 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
P-{FcoRD  .s.how  tluit  h:id  I  been  present  I 
would  have  voted  'Aye." 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  ' 

There  wa.^  ikj  objection. 


SECURITIES   ACT  AMENDMENTS  OF 
U'61 

-Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move 
that  the  House  resolve  itself  into  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union  for  the  further  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  'HR.  6793 >  to 
amend  the  Securities  .Act  of  1933.  as 
amended,  and  the  Securities  Exchange 
Act  of  1934,  as  amended,  to  extend  dis- 
closure requirements  to  the  issuers  of 
additional  pul)lirly  traded  .securities,  to 
provide  for  improved  qualification  and 
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^„vo<=    fnr    reelstered     yesterday,  we  could  move  administratively 
^he  motion  was  agreed  to. 

IN    THE    COMMITTEE    OF    THE    WHOLE 


mandatory  Injunction  to  compel 
compliance  by  the  Issuer,  or  In  cases  of  will- 
ful violation,  seek  criminal  sanctions.  These 
are  our  traditional  remedies;  as  you  will  re- 
member, Injunctive  and  civil  contempt  reme- 
dies were  finally  resorted  to  in  the  Goldfine 
matter.  As  Is  the  case  with  foreign  corpora- 
tions, noncompliance  with  the  reporting  or 


from  West  Virginia  [Mr.  Staggers]  or 
the  chairman  of  the  committee,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Arkansas  [Mr.  Harris]. 

There  is  a  situation  I  could  imagine  in 
which  one  company  in  an  industry  has 
about  900  shares  of  stock  outstanding 
and  has  over  $1  million  of  assets,  so  that 
it  is  covered  by  the  provisions  of  this 


Accordingly,  the  House  resolved  itself 

int/i  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  ^lons,  noncompiiitnuc  w^l.x  ....  .^^.^ e,  -•     -      ^^      ^      *v,«  io„r  ^f 

^  thp  '^tate  of  the  Union  for  the  further  registration  requirements  of  the  bill  does  not     bill,  if  it  passes  and  becomes  the  law  of 

riide'ration  of   the   bill    (H.R.   6793),  automatically  freeze  trading  by  sh.-^rehoiders     the  land.    Today  this  is  the^only  com^- 

'^°ifh\Ir  Keogh  In  the  chair.  or  broker-dealers. 
*  The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

ThP    CHAIRMAN.     When    the    Com-  Finally,  Mr.  Farbstein   expressed   concern 

tflp  rose  on  yesterday,  the  gentleman  about  proposed  section  i6(d),  which  would 

f^ if   Arkansas    [Mr.    Harris]     had    19  provide   that   the    extension   of   the    proflt- 

from    Arkansas    uvii^  eentleman  recovery  provisions  of  section  16(b)    would 

minutes  ^c  naming,  and  the  gentleman  ^^^^  ^^^^  ^^^  purchases  by  market- 

from  Illinois  [Mr.  Springer!  had  lb  min- 


IIX 


utes  remaining. 

Tiie  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
fromArkan.sas.  t    «  i^ 

Mr.  HARRIS.    Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 

mvself  2  minutes. 


pany  in  its  industry  which  has  enough 
stock  outstanding  and  enough  assets  to 
be  covered  by  the  bill.  This  means  that 
if  the  bill  does  become  the  law  of  the 
land  the  company  in  question  will  be 
forced  to  make  disclosures  which  will  be 
helpful  to  its  competitors,  and  they  will 
not  have  to  make  such  disclosures  of 
their  business  in  turn. 

My  question  to  the  sponsor  of  the  bill 
or  the  chairman  of  the  committee  is.  Are 
there  any  provisions  in  this  bill  or  the 
1934  Securities  Act,  as  amended,  which 
could  be  used  by  this  company  to  pro- 
tect itself  against  such  a  situation? 

Mr.  STAGGERS.    In  answer  to  the 


makers.     Several  points  should  be  made 

1.  None  of  section  16  now  applies  to  mar- 
ketmakers.     The    bill    will    extend,    for    the 
first  time,  the  reporting  requirements  of  sec- 
tion 16(a)   to  them.     This  will  put  market- 
...plt  •-  rninuLe:^  makers  who  are  insiders  in  a  goldfish  bowl 

Mr    Chairman,    when    the   Committee      by   increasing   the   information   avaUable   to 
.n   vpmerdav   the    gentleman  from      the  SEC  and  the  public-monthly,  public  re- 

"Sl^X^^Z^^^^^^^^    dlS-      ports  Of  trading  activity  will,  for   the   first 

MassacnusfLLo     n  time,  be  exacted. 

cussing  the  problem  outlined  in  the  mi-        o   Section  16(d)   is  a  highly  limited  pro ^    ^  ,^        , 

noritv   report   having   tx>   do    with   the     Jio^^S^^s  ^y  no  means  an  absolution  from     gentleman  from  Vermont.  I  would  say 

narticular  section  of  the  bill  dealing  with     ^^^^^    administrative,  or  criminal  sanctions     that  if  the  company  has  over  750  stocK- 

•marketmakers."     During      his     discus-     ^^^  the  misuse  of  inside  information.     Sec-     vi^iho^c   \\.   will    hp   reouired    to   file   for 

slon  the  gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr.     tlon  16(d)  does  not  condone  misuse  of  Inside 

P»RRSTEiNl    raised    some    questions   re-      information   or  weaken  the   antlfraud   pro- 

LrdlHR  that   particular  section  and  in     visions  prohibiting  such  misuse,    "there  is 

garuiiiK    Liiai.    ya.i.^,.y  *„^._      anv   siiph   misuse     any   purchaser    or    seller 

addition    thereto    the    gentlemwi    from     ""^^^^^^^^^f'^l^^^  ^recover    under    the 

New  York   [Mr.  Farbstein]   hadraised     ^^^^sectloL  of  the  Exchange  Act.   Fur- 

thermore,  any  such  misuse  would  subject  the 
dealer  to  administrative.  Injunctive,  or  crlm- 


another  question  concerning  foreign  se- 
curities as  treated  in  this  bill. 

Since  then  I  have  had  occasion  to  dis- 
cuss the  matter  further  with  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  [Mr.  Farbstein] 
and  with  the  Chairman  of  the  Securities 
and  Exchange  Commission.  I  have  to- 
day received  a  letter  addressed  to  me 
regarding  three  specific  Issues,  one  hav- 
ing to  do  with  the  foreign  corporations 
that  would  be  requested  to  register  and 
file  reports,  one  having  to  do  with  the 
domestic  companies  refusing  to  register 
and  file  reports,  and  another  which  ex- 
pressed concern  about  section  16(d) 
with  reference  to  the  profit-recovery 
provision,  having  to  do.  as  I  said  a  mo- 
ment ago,  with  "marketmakers."  This 
letter  explains  and  clarifies  further  the 
questions  that  were  raised  yesterday.  I 
was  advised  by  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  IMr.  Farbstein!  that  it  would  clear 
the  matter  up  in  his  own  mind. 

The   letter  I   have   referred   to  is  as 

follows: 

I    August  5.  1964. 

Re  HR  6793. 
Hon    Orfn  Harris. 

Chauman.  Committee  on  Interstate  and  For- 
eign   Commerce.    House    of   Representa- 
tiics  Washington.  D.C. 
De.\r  Mr.  H.^rris:  This  letter  Is  written  at 
the  rrque.'it  of  Congressman  Farbstein,  who 
after  yesterday's  ses.^lon  asked  us  to  set  forth 
our  views  on  three  questions  raised  by  him. 

I 

Mr.  Farbstein  a.'^ked  whether  the  failure 
of  a  foreign  corporation  to  register  or  file 
rep<^ir'.s  a.s  required  under  the  bill  would 
autum:itlc:Uly  mean  that  American  Investors 
and  hr  )kcr-dealers  could  not  trade  In  that 
coriorati'.n's  stock.  The  answer  Is  cate- 
gorlcal'.y  "No."  as  is  made  clear  In  the  House 
ccmni'.ttee  report. 

II 

Mr  Farbstein  also  asked  what  steps  the 
SEC  wnuki  take  If  a  domestic  company  re- 
fuppd  t.i  ri'glstrr  or  file  reports  as  required  by 
the  bill.     As  you   pointed  out  on   the  floor 


company 

holders  it  will  be  required  to  file  for 
registration  under  the  bUl.  It  will  not 
be  required  to  list  on  either  of  the  ex- 
changes. Since  the  company  that  my 
colleague  has  referred  to  is  in  a  unique 
industry  known  throughout  the  United 
States,  they  can  in  filing  their  statement 
ask  that  they  be  given  confidential  treat- 


aeaier  to  atmunibtiunvc.  iiiji^w\_v,i.v,,  v^.  . aoa.  tiiau  oiicj  wv^  &*"-»»  »^v^-— ^ — 

inal  sanctions— for  example,  the  dealer  could     ment,    especially    as   to   those   parts   in 

!._    _..<.     ..,,•+     nf    ♦>>«»    eo^nritlpR    hUSlnPSS.        The         i-2_i-     il —    .^JnV,4-     /4{on1/^ca    comof Vlinor    t/^ 


be  put  out  of  the  securities  business.  The 
Commission  has  unique  reporting,  inspec- 
tion, and  surveillance  powers  over  market- 
makers,  which  powers  can  be  used  effectively 
to  detect  such  misuse.  These  powers  are 
much  broader  than  the  SECs  powers  over 
other  corporate  Insiders  subject  to  section 
16  Again,  we  emphasize  that  even  with  the 
section  16(d)  exemption,  the  bill  will  provide 
more,  rather  than  less,  protection  against 
the  misuse  of  inside  Information  by  market - 
makers. 

3.  Section  16(d)   says  that,  In  limited  cir- 
cumstances,   marketmakers    may    continue 
marketmaking  activities  without  being  sub- 
jected  to   the   profit-recovery   provisions   of 
section  16(b)— a  provision  to  which  they  are 
not  now  subject.    The  section  16(d)   exemp- 
tion is  available  only  If  the  dealer  qualifies 
as  a  marketmaker— one  who  stands  ready  as 
a  part  of  his  regular  business  to  buy  and  sell 
the  stock  at  realistic  prices.     Furthermore, 
the  exemption  is  limited  to  sales  and  pur- 
chases (1)  In  the  regular  course  of  the  deal- 
er's business  of  marketmaklng  and  incident 
to  that  function,  and  (11)  of  stock  not  then 
or   theretofore    held    In    an    Investment    ac- 
count^that  Is,  the  stock  must  be  dedicated 
to  marketmaklng.     To  Insure   that  the  ex- 
emption Is  available  only  for  bona  fide  mar- 
ketmaklng—an  activity  which  Is  the  key  to 
liquidity  in  the  over-the-counter  market  and 
which  the  leaders  of  the  securities  industry 
maintain  is  vital  to  small  companies  In  rais- 
ing  new  capital— the   Commission   is   given 
broad  powers  to  define  the  key  terms  in  the 
exemption  and  to  impose  terms  and  condi- 
tions limiting  it. 

We  are  sending  a  copy  of  this  letter  to  Mr. 
Farbstein. 

WliLlAM    L.    CARY, 

Chairman. 
Mr.    SPRINGER.     Mr.    Chairman.    I 


which  they  might  disclose  something  to 
their  competitors.  I  do  not  say  that  this 
will  be  done  because  this  is  in  the  dis- 
cretion of  the  SEC.  But,  certainly,  they 
are  allowed  a  great  deal  of  latitude  to 
protect  the  industries  and  the  investors 
of  this  coimtry.  We  had  to  do  that  be- 
cause we  could  not  write  up  a  bill  that 
would  serve  every  industry  and  every  in- 
dividual. Does  that  answer  my  col- 
league's inquiry  on  this  particular  point? 
Mr.  STAFFORD.  Yes.  That  answers 
my  inquiiT  and  I  appreciate  the  informa- 
tion that  my  distinguished  colleague,  the 
gentleman  from  West  'Virginia  [Mr. 
Staggers]  has  given  to  us. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  I  thank  my  col- 
league. I  am  certain  that  the  gentle- 
man from  "Vermont  is  always  very 
zealous  in  protecting  the  interest  of  the 
people  in  his  district  and  we  certainly 
want  to  help  in  doing  that. 

Mr.  STAFFORD.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  back  the  bal- 
ance of  my  time. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
10  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  West 
Virginia  IMr.  Staggers],  the  chairman 
of  the  subcommittee,  who  did  a  magnifi- 
cent job  in  conducting  the  hearings  on 
this  bill  and  in  reporting  it  out  to  the 
committee. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Chairman  and 
my  colleagues  in  the  Congress,  as  was 
explained  yesterday,  not  once  but  many 
times,    this   is   a   highly   technical  bill. 

Mr     -if«.iiN^iMx     ivxx     ^..c. ^...    ^     Hundreds  of  people  have  participated  m 

vield  3  minutes  to  "the  gentleman  from     the  framing   of   the   legislation   that  is 
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who  went  into  all  details  of  the  opera- 
tions of  the  securities  exchange  markets 
of  America.  There  was  almost  a  year  of 
hearings  during  which  every  segment  of 
the  financial  interests  of  America  had  an 
opportunity  to  appear  and  to  present 
their  views,  and  all  were  carefully  con- 
sidered. There  were  many  Ion?  hours 
and  days  of  executive  sessions  by  the 
subcommittee. 

At  this  time  I  feel  that  I  could  not 
close  my  part  in  this  effort  without  pav- 
ing tribute  to  some  of  those  who  had  a 
very  active  part  in  the  forming  of  the 
bill. 

Perhaps  before  I  do  so.  I  should  say 
what  brought  on  an  nnestii^ation  nf  the 
securities  markets  and  the  resulting  bill. 
It  was  the  direct  result  of  a  i:reat  num- 
ber of  irregularities  and  manipulations 
that  had  come  to  the  notice  of  the  public 
and,  in  the  light  of  that,  the  Congress 
thought  we  should  tuhtm  up  the  laws 
and  perhaps  make  some  reforms  which 
would  protect  the  public  interest.s  of 
America.  That  is  the  reason  this  bill 
is  before  this  Congress  today^to  do  just 
that. 

As  I  say.  I  would  like  to  pay  tribute  to 
some  of  those  who  plaved  a  very  active 
part  in  the  formation  of  the  bill.  I  can- 
not name  them  all  because  they  run  into 
the  hundreds.  I  shall  name  only  those 
whose  support  and  cooperation  made 
possible  a  full  and  fair  investigation,  and 
those  who  contributed  cenerously  of 
their  ability  and  fairmindedness  in 
working  through  a  ma/e  of  intricate 
technicalities  to  legislation  that  would 
serve  the  interests  of  both  the  securities 
markets  and  the  eeneral  public 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  one  of  the  most 
bipartisan  bills  I  have  ever  seen  brought 
to  the  floor  of  this  Congress  I  will  eo 
into  that  a  little  bit  later,  but  fli'^t  I 
would  like  to  pay  tribute  to  the  chair- 
man of  our  comm'ttee  Orfn  Hxrris.  of 
Arkansas.  Yesterday  T  heard  one  of  the 
highest  tributes  ever  paid  to  a  Member 
of  the  Congress  or  the  head  of  a  com- 
mittee. 

One  of  mv  colleagues  came  to  me  and 
said.  "Who  \s  in  charge  of  this  bilP" 
I  s'^id.  "Oben  H.^rri.s.  of  .Arkansas  "  He 
.said.  "Well  that  is  good  enough  for  me 
b'^cause  I  know  if  he  is  in  ch.arce  and 
it  comes  out  of  his  committee  it  is  a 
good  bill  and  is  in  'he  interests  of  the 
people  of  th*s  country  " 

I  thought  that  was  a  great  tribute 
to  a  legislator.  I  can  s;»v  this  is  not  only 
about  this  bill  but  abou'  many  of  the 
bills  he  has  promoted  and  brought  be- 
fore the  Congress,  and  which  are  now 
enacted  into  public  law  He  has  written 
his  name  In  Ineffaceable  letters  on  the 
annals  of  history,  in  bills  which  afTecf 
the  people  of  fh's  land — all  of  them  f  >:• 
the  good  and  the  public  interest. 

On  our  committee  Joh.v  Dingeii.  of 
Michigan.  Oillts  Lonc  of  Louisiana,  and 
Lionel  Van  Dferiin.  of  Cal'fornia 
worked  assiduously  and  hard  each  day 
the  subcommittee  was   in  .session 

On  the  oppas  te  side  of  the  aisle  our 
colleague,  the  gentleman  from  New  Jer- 
sey (Mr.  Glenn!,  was  at  all  the  meet- 
ings and  worked  hard  coofx-rating  in 
every  way  that  was  possible  Certainly 
his  Influence  is  to  be  found  in  the  bill. 
as  well  as  that  of  the  gentleman   from 


Massaciiusttu>  M:  Keith  .  and  th<' 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  iMr.  Cur- 
tin  1 

This  IS  the  reason  why  I  say  this  is 
purely  a  bipartisan  bill.  It  is  not  that 
we  did  not  have  differences  of  opinion 
among  the  Members,  among  the  seven 
men  who  were  there  We  did  have  many 
differences  uf  opinion,  but  the  overrid- 
ing,' interest  was  the  public  interest  al- 
ways We  asked,  "Is  this  good  for  Amer- 
ica'^'  That  was  the  deciding  criterion 
used  by  the  memijers  of  the  subcom- 
mittee in  voting  the  bill  out  and  brin^^- 
ing  it  to  tht^  full  committee. 

I  might  .say  that  in  the  full  commit- 
tee the  fact  was  accepted  without  ques- 
tion that  the  subcommittee  had  worked 
lon^  and  hard  trying  to  bring  a  good 
bill  to  the  full  c  >mmittee 

I  should  like  esi.)ecially  to  pay  tribute 
to  the  staff  of  the  Committee  on  Inter- 
state and  F^oreinn  Commerce  for  the 
great  work  they  did  in  analyzing  testi- 
mony and  in  proposing  expedients  that 
would  be  appropriate  to  the  purposes  of 
the  bill. 

The  present  chairman  of  the  Securi- 
ties and  Exchange  Commi.sslun,  I  under- 
stand, will  be  Lioing  back  to  his  private 
post  at  Columbia  University.  He  cer- 
tainly will  leave  and  no  home  with  the 
thanks  of  the  Congress,  and  uf  th.ose 
people  of  this  land  who  are  interested  in 
tiie  financial  markets.  He  lias  .served 
the  Securities  Exchange  Commission 
with  distinction,  and  the  Nation  owes 
him  a  debt  of  uratitude  He  and  his  stalT 
were  always  ready  at  a  moment's  notice 
to  lend  a.ssistance  and  to  give  guidance 
and  help  in  re.-ard  to  the  bill  We  wish 
him  a  very  happy  return  to  private  life 
at  Columbia  University 

In  regard  to  the  major  securities  and 
exchange  market.^,  I  wish  to  pay  my 
tribute  U^  Keith  P^unston,  president  of 
the  New  York  Stock  Exchange,  for  the 
many  time.s  he  appeared  before  our  com- 
mittee and  for  his  full  disclosure  of  all 
information  pertinent  to  the  task  of  the 
subcommittee,  as  well  as  for  his  frank- 
ness in  admitting  that  certain  things 
could  be  done  to  strengthen  the  market 
and  to  protect  the  public 

I  pay  tribute  to  one  of  his  able  assist- 
ants and  specialists,  Walter  Frank. 

In  the  .same  light,  I  pay  tiibute  to  Ed- 
win Etherington.  president  of  the  Ameri- 
can St(X?k  Exchange 

Another  gentleman  who  lent  great  aid 
to  the  committee  was  Wallace  Fulton. 
executive  director  of  the  National  As- 
sociation of  Securities  Dealers.  He  is 
now  past  president,  but  he  certainly  lent 
his  assistance  and  his  aid  in  any  way 
that  he  could  to  cooperate  with  us  In  the 
formulation  of  this  bill,  and  we.  too. 
wish  him  a  happy  retirement  now  that 
he  has  retired  as  president  of  the  Na- 
tional Association  of  Securities  Dealers. 

There  are  many  others  who  have 
plaved  a  very  prominent  part  and,  as  I 
said,  who  have  cooperated  from  a  bl- 
partLsan  standpoint  to  make  the  bill  what 
It  Is 

We  think  as  a  committee  that  we  have 
brought  to  this  Congress  the  very  best 
bill  that  we  could  po.sslbly  bring  here 
We  could  not  .satisfy  every  Individual  In 
everv  .segment  of  industry  and  of  the  in- 
venting  public,   but  we  believe  we  have 
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brought  to  the  Congress  the  very  best 
bill  that  we  could  in  order  to  protect^ 
public  interest  of  this  land.  That  iS 
the  duty  of  the  Congress  as  written  ^ 
the  Constitution,  We  feel  that  we  hav^ 
done  this  in  a  way  that  would  serve  the 
Nation,  and  at  the  same  time  impose  no 
unreasonable  restrictions  on  businesg 
and  no  roadblock  on  a  rapidly  movlnj 
economy 

Mr  Chairman,  I  hope  that  this  bill 
will  be  received  by  the  Congre.ss  without 
a  dis.senting  vote,  because,  as  I  say,  we 
have  spent  many,  many  months  in  hear- 
ing all  opinions  and  in  coming  to  what 
we  believe  was  an  honest  and  fair  con- 
clusion to  all  the  problems  that  have 
arisen 

.At  this  time  I  would  like  to  pay  a  spe- 
cial tribute  to  tlie  gentleman  from  Massa- 
chu.setts,  Hastings  Keith,  who  certainly 
worked  long  and  hard  on  his  side  of  the 
aisle  and  on  his  side  of  the  committee 
and  who  brought  many  searching  ques- 
tions to  us  and  supplied  much  useful  in- 
formation to  the  committee  in  helping 
to  form  and  prepare  the  bill.  He  has 
served  not  only  with  credit  to  his  home 
district,  but  with  honor  to  the  Nation, 

Mr.  SPRINGER  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts    IMr.   Keith]. 

Mr    KEITH     Thank  you. 

Mr  Chairman,  I  appreciate  very  much 
the  kindness  with  which  our  subcom- 
mittee chairman,  the  gentleman  from 
West  Virginia  IMr,  StagcersI,  has 
spoken  of  my  efforus.  It  is  really  from 
the  heart  that  I  say  to  my  colleagues 
that  it  was  his  leadership,  and  his  pa- 
tience that  made  this  bill  po.ssible.  This 
bill  IS  the  result  of  very  real  cooi)eration 
between  the  securities  industry,  the  com- 
mittee staff,  and  our  colleagues  on  the 
Subcommittee  on  Commerce  and  Fi- 
nance, We  owe  our  chairman  a  real 
debt  of  gratitude  for  his  foresight,  his 
patience,  and  his  untiring  efforts.  So, 
too,  does  the  economy  of  our  country, 
which  will  profit  from  the  flow  of  capital 
which  will  come  from  the  confidence  that 
the  investing  public  will  have  as  a  re- 
sult of  this  ir.Kiating  of  the  Securities 
Act 

And  so,  Mr  Chairman,  we  in  the  Con- 
gress and  our  constituents  who  are  the 
American  public  owe  a  great  deal  to  our 
very  fine  colleague  and  good  friend, 
Harlev  Staggers,  chairman  of  the  Sub- 
committee on  Commerce  and  Finance. 

Mr,  Chairman,  during  the  debate  yes- 
terday on  the  securities  acts  amend- 
ments of  1964,  there  were  several  ques- 
tions ral.sed  as  to  the  advisability  of 
granting  an  exemption  to  certain  broker- 
dealers  who  act  as  marketmakers  in  the 
over-the-counter  market  The  commit- 
tee has  recommended  that  these  broker- 
dealers  who  also  serve  on  the  board  of 
directors  of  an  Issuer  be  exempted  from 
the  short -swing  profit  recovery  pro- 
visions of  section  16(b>  of  the  1934  act 
if— and  I  emphasize  the  word  if— they 
are  acting  in  the  capacity  of  market- 
maker  The  questions  that  were  raised 
indicated  that  there  are  some  serious 
mi.sconceptlons  about  this  exemption,  I 
would  like  to  now  try  to  clear  up  these 
misconceptions  and  answer  the  questions 
that  were  raised 


«rst  Who  must  file  reports  on  insider 
trSing?  section  16(a)  of  the  act  re- 
^'^'^c  that  officers,  directors,  or  stock- 
iZ'la^'uS  more  than  a  lO-percent 
^tre?t  in  the  corporation  must  file  re- 
^ws  Ith  the  commission  disclosing 
£r  trading  in  that  company's  stock. 
The  marketmaker  who  also  serves  on  the 
2oai5^of  directors  Is  not-I  repeat-not 
tempted  from  filing  these  reports.  He 
must  disclose  any  trading  that  he  does 
^  that  stock  and  disclose  any  profits 
hat  he  made.  He  must  carry  on  his 
Sding  activity  in  a  "fish  bowl."  The 
commission  will  know  of  the  market- 
makers  trading  activity  in  the  stock. 

Second,  Will  this  marketmaker  be  able 
to  use  information  he  obtains  as  an  in- 
sider to  make  profits  by  buying  or  selling 
iiiat  stock  at  appropriate  times?  The 
answer  to  this  is  an  emphatic  "No." 

If  a  broker -dealer  uses  inside  informa- 
tion m  this  manner  for  his  own  gain, 
the  Commi.ssion  has  the  power  to  put 
him   completely    out    of    business   if  it 
wishes  to.    I  would  point  out  to  my  col- 
leagues the  Commission's  action   in  a 
recent  ca.se  where  an  insider  had  ob- 
tained information  about  a  company's 
plan  to  reduce  its  dividend  and  had  dis- 
posed of  his  holdings  in  that  company 
before  the  cut  was  publicly  announced. 
Under  the  antifraud  section  of  the  1934 
act,  the  Commission  acted  against  the 
offending    broker    and    suspended    his 
trading  rights  for  a  period  of  time.     It 
could  have  completely  expelled  him  from 
trading  and  cut  off  his  right  to  do  busi- 
ness in  the  securities  market. 
Mr.   Chairman,    the    market    making 
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function    that    is    performed    by    these 
broker-dealers   is  of  real   value  to  the 
public  and  the  securities  markets.   In  the 
over-the-counter    market,    there    is   no 
central   marketplace    where    public    or- 
ders   to    buy     and    sell    are    matched. 
Marketmakers— that    Is.    broker-dealers 
who  stand  ready  to  buy  and  sell  reason- 
able amounts  of  stock  for  their  own  ac- 
count— or  in  the  terms  of  the  bill,  "in 
the  ordinary  course  of  business" — per- 
form two  valuab'e  functions:  First,  they 
make  po.ssible  the  operation  of  the  mar- 
ket by  providing  a   central  location  to 
whith  orders  flow;  and,  second,  they  add 
marketability  and  liquidity  by  assuming 
the  risk  of  taking  long  or  short  posi- 
tions.    As  marketmaking  activity  in  a 
stock  increases,  so  does  liquidity  and  the 
ability  of  a  shareholder  to  sell  his  stock. 
If  there  is  no  marketmaking  activity  in 
an   over-the-counter   stock,    holders   of 
that  stock  will  usually  find  that  they  can 
.sell  their  stock  only  with  difficulty  and 
perhaps  at  a  substantial  discount  from 
Us  real  value  and  that  the  stock  will  be 
Riven  a  low  loan  value. 

When  one  or  more  broker-dealers 
make  a  market  in  a  stock,  the  issuer  and 
Its  shareholders  are  benefited  in  another 
way.  The  new  capital  needed  by  a 
smaller  company  is  most  often  raised 
from  the  public  through  the  machinery 
of  the  over-the-counter  market,  prin- 
cipallv  bv  underwriters  and  underwriting 
syndicates  which  actively  merchandise 
the  -securities.  An  existing  or  jxjtential 
active  trading  market  in  a  company's 
stock  is  a  great  aid  to  the  company  when 
it  needs  to  go   to  the  public  for  new 


funds,  since  the  marketability  and  ac- 
ceptability of  corporate  securities  is  de- 
pendent to  a  large  degree  upon  the  belief 
and  confidence  of  the  buyer  that  the 
security  can,  if  he  desires,  be  sold  at  a 
fair  price.    Thus,  an  active  trading  mar- 
ket aids  the  company  in  selling  a  new 
issue  and  in  obtsdning  a  fair  price  for  it. 
Companies,    especially    smaller    com- 
panies, often  desire  that  a  representative 
of  a  broker-dealer  be  on  their  board  of 
directors  because  of  the  broker-dealer's 
experience  and  knowledge  in  finance  and 
shareholder  relations.    In  such  a  case,  it 
is  natural  to  turn  to   a   broker-dealer 
making  a  market  in  the  company's  stock. 
Broker-dealers  which  sponsor  a  com- 
pany's stock  frequently  desire  to  have, 
or  insist  upon  having  a  representative  on 
the    company's    board    to    protect    the 
shareholders  to  whom  they  have  pre- 
viously recommended  and  sold  stock  by 
seeing  to  it  that  there  is  no  conflict  be- 
tween the  company's  activities  and  the 
legitimate     interests     of     shareholders. 
That  kind  of  conflict  is  more  likely  to  be 
present  in  a  smaller  company  having  just 
gone  public  and  having  a  management 
accustomed  to  being  accountable  to  only 
a  small  group  of  shareholders  composed 
predominantly  of  themselves. 

Thus,  underwriting  activity  often 
naturally  leads  to  the  dual  role  of 
director-marketmaker,  since  the  un- 
derwriter frequently  sponsors  the  under- 
written stock  and  the  company  desires 
the  benefit  of  the  broker-dealer's  finan- 
cial and  shareholder  relations  experi- 
ence or  the  broker-dealer  desires  or  in- 
sists upon  representation  upon  the  board 
to  perform  a  watchdog  function. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  dual  role  performed 
by  these  marketmakers  in  the  over-the- 
counter  market  is  a  valuable  one.  There 
are  more  than  adequate  safeguards  now 
in  existence  to  prevent  the  misuse  of  in- 
side information— an  offending  broker- 
dealer  jeopardizes  his  right  to  do  busi- 
ness. Information  as  to  the  activities  of 
these  marketmakers  will  be  available 
to  the  Commission  and  I  am  sure  that  it 
will  not  hesitate  to  take  the  necessary 
action  against  any  marketmaker  who 
abuses  this  exemption. 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  Chairman,  your 
committee,  with  the  excellent  coopera- 
tion of  both  the  industry  and  the  Secu- 
rities and  Exchange  Commission,  have 
worked  long  and  hard  on  this  most  com- 
plex subject  of  regulating  the  securities 
markets.  Our  system  of  private  en- 
terprise and  private  capital  will  be 
strengthened  by  the  addition  of  these 
amendments  to  the  securities  laws— they 
are  fair  and  workable.  Continued  con- 
fidence in  the  stability  of  this  system  will 
naturally  fiow  from  the  enactment  of  this 
legislation.  I  strongly  urge  my  colleagues 
to  grant  it  their  support. 

Mr  PICKLE,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
support  of  H.R.  6793.  It  is  good,  sound 
legislation,  offering  adequate  protection 
to  the  public  and  at  the  same  time  leav- 
ing the  securities  market  free  from  un- 
necessary regulation.  It  is  a  bill,  na- 
tional in  scope,  yet  it  gives  to  the  States 
the  primary  responsibility  of  regulation. 
It  is  the  product  of  thorough  study  by  the 
Securities  and  Exchange  Commission  and 
many  hours  of  hearings  by  this  commit- 


tee. I  think,  in  the  main,  it  will  benefit 
the  whole  securities  industry,  both  public 
and  private. 

I  am  especially  happy  to  see  that  those 
areas  where  the  State  has  the  adequate 
facilities  to  regulate,  as  in  the  insurance 
field  the  committee  deemed  it  best  to 
leave  this  to  State  jurisdiction,  assuming 
the  State  wishes  to  exercise  this  jurisdic- 
tion. Also,  I  think  it  was  wise  to  leave 
the  banks  under  the  regulation  of  the 
standing  agencies,  such  as  the  Federal 
Reserve  System.  Further  controls  woxild 
lead  to  duplication  and  overlapping 
among  the  agencies  and  would  put  an 
undue  burden  on  the  banks. 

Neither  do  I  think  that  compulsory 
membership  in  the  National  Association 
of  Securities  Dealers  was  a  necessary 
measure,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  my  own 
State's  standards  are  higher  than  those 
under  that  provision.  As  it  is,  security 
dealers  can  belong  to  NASD,  or  similar 
associations,  and  choose  to  come  under 
direct  control  of  SEC. 

I  realize  that  this  bill  is  not  all  the 
Seciu-ities  and  Exchange  Commission 
recommended  but  I  think  it  is  a  good 
compromise  and  protects  the  public. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  also  like  to 
voice  my  appreciation  to  the  chairman 
of  the  full  committee  and  the  subcom- 
mittee, Mr.  Harris  and  Mr.  Staggers,  to 
the  committee  staff  and  to  the  Chairman 
of  the  Securities  and  Exchange  Commis- 
sion Mr.  William  Cary.  I  must  admit 
that  the  securities  market  and  its 
mechanics  arc  very  complex,  but  with  the 
help  of  the  committee  chairmen,  the  staff 
and  Chairman  Cary  we  were  able  to 
quickly  get  a  good  layman's  knowledge 
of  the  bill  and  its  ramifications. 

Finally  I  wish  to  extend  to  Chairman 
Cary  the  thanks  and  appreciation  for  a 
job  well  done.  What  benefits  come  from 
this  bill  will  be  the  direct  results  of  the 
conscientious,  thorough  study  which  he 
and  his  staff  made  during  the  past 
several  years,  I  know  that  the  Commis- 
sion and  the  Nation  have  benefited  by 
his  leadership  and  they  will  miss  his 
presence. 

Mr  SPRINGER.  Mr.  Chairman,  at 
this  time  1  have  no  further  requests  for 

time.  ,  ^ 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have 
no  further  requests  for  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  All  time  has  ex- 
pired. Under  the  rule,  the  Clerk  xyill 
now  read  the  substitute  committee 
amendment  reported  in  the  committee 
bill  as  an  original  bill  for  the  purpose  of 
amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Remesentatives  of  the  United  States  of 
Tmeuca  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this  Act 
mTy^  cited  as  the  ■•Securities  Act*  Amend- 
ments of  1964". 

SEC  2.  Section  3(a)  of  the  Securities  Ex- 
change Act  of  1934  is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following  four  para- 
graphs: 

■•(18)  The  term  'person  associated  with  a 
broker  or  dealer'  means  any  partner,  officer, 
director,  or  branch  manager  of  such  broker 
or  dealer  (or  any  person  occupying  a  slmUar 
status  or  performing  slmUar  functions  or 
any  person  directly  or  indirectly  controlling 
or  controlled  by  such  broker  or  dealer.  In- 
cluding   any    employee    of    such    broker   or 
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dealer,  except  that  for  the  purpoeea  of  sec- 
tion 15(b)  of  thl*  title  (other  than  para- 
graph (7)  thereof),  persons  associated  with 
a  broker  or  dealer  whose  functions  are 
clerical  or  ministerial  shall  not  be  Included 
In  the  meaning  of  such  term  The  Comnnls- 
slon  may  by  rules  and  regulations  classify. 
for  the  purpoae  of  any  portion  or  portions  of 
this  title,  persons,  including  employees,  con- 
trolled by  a  broker  or  a  dealer 

"(19)  The  terms  'investment  company'. 
'aflSllated  person',  and  Insurance  company' 
have  the  same  meanings  as  In  the  Invest- 
ment Company  Act  of  1940 

"(20)  The  terms  Investment  adviser'  and 
'underwriter'  have  the  same  meanings  as  In 
the  Investment  Advisers  Act  of  1940 

"(21)  The  term  'person  associated  with  a 
member'  means  a  person  who  is  registered 
with  a  registered  securities  a-ssoclatlon  pur- 
suant to  Its  rules  or  who  Is  rissoclated  with 
a  broker  or  dealer  which  is  a  member  of  such 
association." 

Sec.  3.  (a)  Section  12ibi  of  the  Securities 
Exchange  Act  of  1934  Is  amended  as  follows: 

(1)  Subparagraphs  il)  through  (Ki  of 
paragraph  (1)  are  redesignated  as  (J) 
through  (L),  respectively. 

(2)  A  new  subparagraph  il>  Is  added  after 
subparagraph    (H)    Ui  read  as  follows; 

"(I)  material  contracts,  not  m.\de  In  the 
ordinary  course  of  business,  which  are  to  be 
executed  in  whole  or  In  part  at  or  after  the 
tiling  of  the  application  or  which  were  made 
not  more  than  two  years  before  such  filing, 
and  every  material  patent  or  contract  for  a 
material  patent  right  shall  be  deemed  a 
material  contract:  " 

(3)  A  new  paragraph  (3i  ts  added  at  the 
end  of  subsection   ib>   to  read  as  follows- 

"(3)  Such  copies  of  material  contracts,  re- 
ferred to  In  parat;raph  (l)(Ii  above,  as  the 
Commission  may  recjulre  as  necessary  or 
appropriate  for  the  proper  protection  of  In- 
vestors and  to  Insure  fair  dealing  in  the 
security." 

(b)  Section  12(f)  of  said  Act  is  amended 
to  read  as  follows 

"(f)(1)  Notwithstanding  the  foregoing 
provisions  of  this  section,  any  n.ttlonal  secu- 
rities exchange,  subject  to  the  terms  and 
conditions  hereinafter  set  forth — 

"(A)  may  continue  unlisted  trading  privi- 
leges to  which  a  security  had  been  admitted 
on  such  exchange  prior  to  the  effective  date 
of  subsection  (g)(1)  of  section  12  of  this 
title. 

"(B)  upon  application  to  and  approval  of 
such  application  by  the  Commls-slon.  may 
extend  unlisted  triding  nrivilepps  to  any 
security  duly  listed  and  registered  on  any 
other  national  securities  exchange. 
If  an  extension  of  unlisted  triding  privileges 
to  a  security  was  originally  based  upon  Its 
listing  and  registration  on  another  national 
securities  exchange,  such  privileges  shall 
continue  in  effect  only  so  long  as  such  secu- 
rity shall  remain  listed  and  registered  on  any 
other  national  securities  exchange. 

"(2)  No  application  pursuant  to  this  sub- 
section shall  be  approved  unless  the  Com- 
ml.sslon  finds,  after  .ipproprlate  notice  and 
opportunity  for  hearing,  that  the  extension 
of  unlisted  trading  prlvileires  pursuant  to 
such  application  Is  necessary  or  appropriate 
m  the  public  Interest  or  for  the  protection  of 
Investors. 

"(3)  The  Commission  shall  by  rules  and 
regulations  suspend  unll.sted  trading  privi- 
leges in  whole  or  In  part  for  any  or  all 
classes  of  securities  for  a  peruxl  not  e:<cepd- 
Ing  twelve  months.  If  It  deems  .such  suspen- 
sion necessary  or  approp.'-late  In  the  public 
Interest  or  for  the  protection  of  Investors  or 
to  prevent  evasion  of  the  purposes  of  this 
title. 

"(4)  On  the  application  of  the  Issuer  of 
any  security  for  which  unlisted  trading  privi- 
leges on  any  exchange  have  been  continued 
or  extended  pursuant  to  this  subsection,  or 
of  any  broker  or  dealer  who  makes  or  creates 


a  market  for  such  security,  or  of  any  other 
p>er-->on  having  a  bona  fide  Interest  In  the 
qviestlon  of  termination  or  suspension  of 
.such  unlisted  trading  privileges,  or  on  Its 
own  motion,  the  Commission  shall  by  order 
terminate,  or  suspend  for  a  perlo<l  not  ex- 
ceeding twelve  months,  such  unlisted  trad- 
ing privileges  for  such  security  if  the  Com- 
mission finds,  after  appropriate  notice  and 
opportunity  f^r  hearing,  that  such  termina- 
tion or  suspension  Is  necessary  or  appropri- 
ate In  the  public  Interest  or  for  the  protec- 
tion of  Investors. 

"(5)  In  any  proceeding  under  this  sub- 
section in  which  appropriate  notice  and  op- 
portunity for  hearing  ore  required,  notice  of 
not  less  than  ten  days  to  the  applicant  In 
such  proceeding,  to  the  Issuer  of  the  secu- 
rity Involved,  to  the  exchange  which  Is  seek- 
ing to  continue  or  extend  or  has  continued 
or  extended  unlisted  trading  privileges  for 
such  security  and  to  the  exchange,  if  any. 
on  which  such  security  Is  listed  and  regis- 
tered, shall  be  deemed  adequate  notice,  and 
any  broker  or  dealer  who  makes  or  creates 
a  market  for  such  security,  and  any  other 
person  having  a  bona  tide  Interest  In  such 
proceeding,  shall  upon  application  be  en- 
titled to  be  heard 

"i6i  Any  security  for  which  unlisted  trad- 
ing privileges  are  continued  or  extended  pur- 
suant to  this  subsection  shall  be  deemed  to 
be  registered  on  a  national  securities  ex- 
change within  the  meaning  of  this  title.  The 
powers  and  duties  of  the  Commission  under 
section  19(b)  of  this  title  shall  be  applicable 
to  the  rules  of  an  exchange  In  respect  of  any 
such  security  The  Commission  may.  by 
such  rules  and  regulations  as  It  deems  neces- 
sary or  appropriate  In  the  public  Interest  or 
for  the  protection  of  Investors,  either  uncon- 
ditionally or  upon  specified  terms  and  con- 
ditions, or  for  stated  periods,  exempt  such 
securities  from  the  operation  of  any  provi- 
sion of  section  13.  14.  or  16  of  this  title." 

(c)  Section  12  of  said  Act  Is  further 
amended  by  adding  thereto  the  following 
new  subsection 

"igiili  Every  Issuer  which  Is  engaged  In 
Interstate  commerce,  or  In  a  business  affect- 
ing Interstiite  commerce,  or  whose  securities 
are  traded  by  use  of  the  malls  or  any  means 
or  instrumentality  of  Interstate  commerce 
shall  — 

"(A)  within  one  hundred  and  twenty  days 
after  the  last  day  of  Its  first  flscal  year  ended 
after  the  effective  date  of  this  subsection  fjn 
which  the  Issuer  has  total  assets  exceeding 
II 000 ,000  and  a  class  of  equity  security 
(Other  than  an  exempted  security)  held  of 
record  by  seven  hundred  and  fifty  or  more 
persons;  and 

"'B)  within  one  hundred  and  twenty  days 
after  the  last  day  of  Its  first  fiscal  year  ended 
after  two  years  from  the  effective  date  of  this 
subsection  ot^  which  the  Issuer  has  total 
assets  exceeding  SI  000,000  and  a  class  of 
equity  security  i  other  than  an  exempted  se- 
curity) held  of  record  by  five  hundred  or 
more  but  less  than  seven  hundred  and  fifty 
persons, 

register  such  security  by  filing  with  the  Com- 
mission a  registration  statement  (and  such 
c  >p;es  thereof  as  the  Commission  may  re- 
quire i  with  respect  to  such  security  con- 
taining such  Information  and  document*  as 
the  Commission  may  specify  comparable  to 
that  which  Is  required  in  an  appllc.itlon  to 
register  a  security  pursuant  to  subsection 
lb)  of  this  section  Each  such  registration 
statement  shall  become  effective  sixty  days 
itfter  filing  with  the  C  immlsslon  or  within 
such  shorter  period  as  the  Commission  may 
direct.  Until  such  registration  stiitement  he- 
comes  effective  it  shall  not  be  deemed  filed 
for  the  purposes  of  section  18  of  this  title. 
Any  Issuer  m.iy  regLtter  any  class  of  equity 
security  not  required  to  be  registered  by  fil- 
ing a  registration  statement  pur^u.mt  to  the 
provisions  of  this  paragraph  The  Commis- 
sion Ls  authorized  to  extend  the  date  upon 


which  any  Issuer  or  class  of  Issuers  Is  require] 
to  register  a  security  pursuant  to  the  prow^ 
slons  of  this  paragraph 

"(21  The  provisions  of  this  .subsecUon 
shall  not  apply  in  respect  of-  - 

"(A)  any  security  listed  and  registered  on 
a  national  securities  exchange. 

"(B)  any  security  l.ssued  by  an  Investment 
company  registered  pursuant  to  section  8  of 
the  Investment   Comp.my   Act  of   1940 

"iC)  any  security,  other  than  permanent 
stock,  gu.u-anty  stock,  permanent  reaerve 
st'X'k,  or  any  similar  certificate  evidencing 
nonwlthdrawable  capital.  Issued  by  a  sat! 
ings  and  loan  association,  building  and  loan 
association,  ccviperatlve  bank,  homestead  aa- 
soclatlon,  or  similar  institution,  which  i«  gy. 
pervl.scd  and  examined  by  St.ite  or  Federal 
authority  having  supervision  over  any  such 
ln.=tltutlon. 

■■(D)  any  security  of  an  Issuer  organized 
and  (iperated  exclusively  for  religious,  educa- 
tional, benevolent,  fraternal,  charitable,  or 
reformatory  purposes  and  not  for  pecuniary 
profit,  and  no  part  of  the  net  earnings  of 
which  Inures  to  the  benefit  of  any  private 
shi\reholder  or  Individual. 

"(E)  any  security  of  an  Issuer  which  Is  a 
cooperative  association"  as  defined  In  the 
Agricultural  MiU-ketlng  Act,  approved 
June  15,  1929,  ;is  amended,  (jr  a  federation 
of  such  cooperative  associations,  If  such  fed- 
eration possesses  no  greater  powers  or  pur- 
poses  than  cooperative  associations  so 
defined 

"(Fi  any  security  Lssued  by  a  mutual  or 
cooperative  organization  which  supplies  a 
commodity  or  service  prlmsu^Uy  for  the  bene- 
fit of  Its  members  and  operates  not  for  pecu- 
niary profit,  but  only  If  the  security  Is  part 
of  a  class  Issuable  only  to  persons  who  pur- 
chase commodities  or  services  from  the  Issuer, 
the  security  Is  transferable  only  to  a  successor 
In  Interest  or  occupancy  of  premises  serviced 
or  to  be  served  by  the  Issuer,  and  no  dividends 
are   payable   to   the   h'^lder   of   the   security, 

"(Gi  iiny  security  Issued  by  an  Insurance 
company  if  all  of  the  following  condition* 
lire  met: 

"(I)  Such  Insurance  company  Is  required 
to  and  does  file  an  annual  statement  with  the 
Commissioner  of  Insurance  (or  other  officer 
or  agency  performing  a  similar  function) 
of  Its  domiciliary  State,  ;uid  such  annual 
statement  conforms  to  that  prescribed  by 
the  National  Association  of  Insurance  Com- 
missioners or  In  the  determination  of  such 
state  comml.ssloner.  (.'fflcer  or  agency  sub- 
stantially   conforms    to    that    so    prescribed. 

'"(ID  Such  Insurance  company  Is  subject 
to  regulation  by  its  domlcilhuy  State  of 
proxies,  consents,  or  authorizations  In  respect 
(3f  securities  Issued  by  such  company  and 
such  regulation  conforms  to  that  prescribed 
by  the  National  Asscxrlatlon  of  Insurance 
Comml.ssloners. 

"(Ill)  After  July  1.  1966.  the  purchase  and 
sales  of  securities  Issued  by  such  Insurance 
company  by  beneficial  owners,  directors,  or 
officers  of  such  company  are  subject  to  regu- 
lation (Including  reporting)  by  Its  domicil- 
iary State  substantially  In  the  miinner  pro- 
vided In  section  16  of  this  title. 

"(3)  The  Commission  may  by  rules  or  reg- 
ulations or.  on  Its  own  motion,  after  notice 
and  opportunity  for  hearing,  by  order,  ex- 
empt from  this  subsection  any  security  of  a 
foreign  Issuer,  including  any  certificate  of 
deposit  for  such  a  security.  If  the  Commls- 
slrin  finds  that  such  exemption  is  In  the 
public  Interest  and  Is  consistent  with  the 
protection  of  Investors. 

"(4)  Registration  of  any  class  of  security 
pursuant  to  this  subsection  shall  be  termi- 
nated ninety  days,  or  such  shorter  period 
as  the  Commission  may  determine,  after  the 
Issuer  files  a  certification  with  the  Commis- 
sion that  the  number  of  holders  of  record 
of  such  class  of  security  Is  reduced  to  less 
than  three  hundred  persons.  The  Commis- 
sion shall   after   notice   and  opportunity   for 
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H*nv  termination  of  registration  If 

^^^^fi^the  certification  is  untrue.    Ter- 
,t  finds  that  the  cjr^^^^^^   ^^   ^   deferred 

■^ing^flnal  determination  on  the  question 

'''^\Tror  the  purposes  of  this  subsection 
'^IrTclass-  shall  include  all  securities  of 
'^^  ''^r  wmch  are  of  substantially  similar 
""  Till  anithe  holders  of  which  enjoy 
character  ""^  prlvllegee. 
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character  a—  ^^^   prlvllegee. 

^^'^romm iss'on  mav  for  the  purpose  of  this 

""'HsStSn  Sine  by  rules  and  regulatlona  the 
subsection  ^^^^^  .^^j^  ^^  ^^^^^^.  ^  „. 

'''^\  necessan-  or  appropriate  in  the  public 
'7,Tes  o7fo  the  protection  of  Investors  in 
'"Xr  to  prevent  circumvention  of  the  pro- 

^r^^r^l^'^id  Act  is  further 
aniende^d  by  adding  thereto  the  following  new 

*'^Ti^  The  commission  may  by  rules  and 
»,,,l'alons  or  upon  application  of  an  in- 
'£i^  person,  by  order,  after  notice  and 
n^^^inuv  for  hearing,  exempt  in  whole  or 
"P^Jrtaiv  issuer  or  class  of  Issuers  from  the 
!fmv1s  ons"  of  sub.sectlon  (g)  of  this  section 
r from  section  13.  14,  or  15(d)  or  may  ex- 
Int Tom  section  16  any  officer,  director,  or 
hPneticlal  owner  of  securities  of  any  issuer. 
ITecnrnv  of  which  is  required  to  be  reg- 
rsrered  pursuant  to  subsection  (g)  hereof. 
mon  such  terms  and  conditions  and  for  such 
n;-od  AS  It  deems  necess;iry  or  appropriate. 
['the  Commission  finds,  by  reason  of  the 
nrmber  of  public  Investors,  amount  of  trad- 
frc  interest  in  the  securities,  the  nature  and 
Ivtent  of  the  activities  of  the  Issuer.  Income 
or  assets  of  the  Issuer,  or  otherwise,  that  such 
acnon  is  not  Inconsistent  with  the  public 
ntcrest  or  the  protection  of  Investors.  The 
Commission  may.  for  the  purposes  of  any  of 
•he  above-mentioned  sections  or  subsections 
of  this  title  cla.sslfv  issviers  and  prescribe 
requirements     appropriate    for     each     such 

,e)  Section  12  of  said  Act  is  further 
amended  by  adding  thereto  the  following  new 
subsection: 

•  il)   In  respect  of  any  securities  Issued  by 
banks  the  deposits  of  which  are  Insured  in 
accordance  with  the  Federal  Deposit  Insur- 
ance Act,  the  powers,  functions,  and  duties 
vested  In  the  Commission   under  this  title 
to  administer    and    enforce   sections    12.    13. 
14ia),  141  c).  and  16  (1)  with  respect  to  na- 
tional banks  and  banks  operating  under  the 
Code  of  Law  for  the  District  of  Columbia  are 
vested  in  the  Comptroller  of  the  Currency, 
2'  with  respect  to  all  other  member  banks 
of  the  Federal  Reserve  System  are  vested  in 
the  Board  of  Governors  of  the  Federal  Re- 
serve System,   and    (3)    with  respect  to  all 
other  insured  banks  are  vested  In  the  Federal 
Deposit  Insurance  Corporation.    The  Comp- 
troller of  the  Currency,  the  Board  of  Gov- 
ernors of  the  Federal   Reserve  System,  and 
the  Federal   Deposit   Insurance  Corporation 
shall  have  jiower  to  make  such  rules  and  reg- 
ulations as  may  be  necessary  for  the  execu- 
tion of  the  functions  vested  In  them  as  pro- 
vided in   this  subsection   and   none  of  the 
rules,  reculations.  forms  or  order.  Issued  or 
adopted  bv  the  Commission  pursuant  to  this 
title  shallhe  In  anv  way  binding  upon  such 
officers  and  agencies  In  the  performance  of 
such  functions,  or  upon  any  such  banks  In 
connection    with    the    performance   of   such 
functions  " 

Src  4  Section  13(a)  of  the  Securities  Ex- 
rhange  Act  of  1934  Is  amended  to  read  as 
follows 

"Sec  13,  (a)  Every  Issuer  of  a  security 
registered  pur.suant  to  section  12  of  this 
title  sh.ill  file  with  the  Commission,  in  ac- 
cordance with  such  rules  and  regulations  as 
•he  r>i;nniission  ni.iy  prescribe  as  necessary 
or  appropri  ite  for  the  proper  protection  of 
;nvest<irs  and  to  Insure  fair  dealing  In  the 
security — 

"(1)   such     Information     and     documents 
(and  such  copies  thereof)    as  the  Commis- 


sion shall  require  to  keep  reasonably  cur- 
rent the  information  and  documents  re- 
quired to  be  included  in  or  filed  with  an 
application  or  registration  statement  filed 
pursuant  to  section  12,  except  that  the  Com- 
mission may  not  require  the  filing  of  any 
material  contract  wholly  executed  before 
July  1.  1962. 

"(2)  such  annual  reports  (and  such  copies 
thereof),  certified  if  required  by  the  rules 
and  regulations  of  the  Commission  by  inde- 
pendent public  accountants,  and  such  quar- 
terly rejwrts  (and  such  copies  thereof),  as 
the  Commission  may  prescribe. 
Every  issuer  of  a  security  registered  on  a 
national  securities  exchange  shall  also  file  a 
duplicate  original  of  such  information,  docu- 
ments, and  reports  with  the  exchange." 

Sec.  5.  (a)  Section  14(a)  of  the  Securities 
Exchange  Act  of  1934  Is  amended  to  read  as 
follows : 

"Sec.  14.  (a)  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any 
person,  by  the  use  of  the  mails  or  by  any 
means  or  Instrumentality  of  Interstate  com- 
merce or  of  any  facility  of  a  national  secu- 
rities exchange  or  otherwise,  in  contraven- 
tion of  such  rules  and  regulations  as  the 
Commission  may  prescribe  as  necessary  or 
appropriate  In  the  public  Interest  or  for  the 
protection  of  investors,  to  solicit  or  to  permit 
the  use  of  his  name  to  solicit  any  proxy  or 
consent  or  authorization  in  respect  of  any 
security  (other  than  an  exempted  security) 
registered  pursuant  to  section  12  of  this 
title." 

(b)  Section  14(b)  of  said  Act  Is  amended 
to  read  as  follows : 

"(b)  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  member 
of  a  national  securities  exchange,  or  any 
broker  or  dealer  registered  under  this  title, 
in  contravention  of  such  rules  and  regula- 
tions as  the  Commission  may  prescribe  as 
necessary  or  appropriate  in  the  public  In- 
terest or  for  the  protection  of  investors,  to 
give,  or  to  refrain  from  giving  a  proxy,  con- 
sent, or  authorization  In  respect  of  any  se- 
curity registered  pursuant  to  section  12  of 
this  title  and  carried  for  the  account  of  a 
customer." 

(c)  Section  14  of  said  Act  Is  further 
amended  by  adding  thereto  the  following 
new  subsection : 

"(c)  Unless  proxies,  consents,  or  author- 
izations in  respect  of  a  security  registered 
pursuant  to  section  12  of  this  title  are 
solicited  by  or  on  behalf  of  the  manage- 
ment of  the  Issuer  from  the  holders  of  record 
of  such  security  in  accordance  with  the  rules 
and  regulations  prescribed  under  subsection 
(a)  of  this  section,  prior  to  any  annual  or 
other  meeting  of  the  holders  of  such  security. 
such  issuer  shall,  in  accordance  with  rules 
and  regulations  prescribed  by  the  Commis- 
sion, file  with  the  Commission  and  trans- 
mit to  all  holders  of  record  of  such  security 
information  substantially  equivalent  to  the 
information  which  would  be  required  to  be 
transmitted  If  a  solicitation  were  made,  but 
no  Information  shall  be  required  to  be  filed 
or  transmitted  pursuant  to  this  subsection 
before  July  1.  1964." 

Sec.  6  (a)  Section  15(a)  of  the  Securities 
Exchange  Act  of  1934  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows : 

"S»c.  15.  (a)  (1)  No  broker  or  dealer  (other 
than  one  whose  business  is  exclusively  in- 
trastate) shall  make  use  of  the  malls  or  of 
any  means  or  instrumentality  of  Interstate 
commerce  to  effect  any  transaction  in.  or  to 
Induce  the  purchase  or  sale  of,  any  security 
(other  than  an  exempted  security  or  com- 
mercial paper,  bankers'  acceptances,  or  com- 
mercial bills)  otherwise  than  on  a  national 
securities  exchange,  unless  such  broker  or 
dealer  is  registered  in  accordance  with  sub- 
section (b)  of  this  section, 

"(2)  The  Commission  may  by  such  rules 
and  regulations  or  orders  as  It  deems  neces- 
sary or  appropriate  lu  the  public  interest  or 
for  the  protection  of  investors,  either  un- 
conditionally  or   upon    specified   terms   and 


conditions  or  for  specified  periods,  exempt 
from  paragraph  (1)  of  this  subsection  any 
broker  or  dealer  or  class  of  brokers  or  dealers 
specified  in  such  rules,  regulations,  or 
orders." 

(b)  Section  15 ib)  of  said  Act  is  amended 
to  read  as  follows : 

•■(b)  (1)  A  broker  or  dealer  may  be  regis- 
tered for  the  purposes  of  this  section  by  fil- 
ing with  the  Commission  an  application  for 
registration,  which  shall  contain  such  in- 
formation in  such  detail  as  to  such  broker 
or  dealer  and  any  persons  associated  with 
such  broker  or  dealer  as  the  Commission  may 
by  rules  and  regulations  require  as  neces- 
sary or  appropriate  in  the  public  Interest  or 
for  the  protection  of  Investors.  Except  as 
hereinafter  provided,  such  registration  shaU 
become  effective  thirty  days  after  the  receipt 
of  such  application  by  the  Commission  or 
within  such  shorter  period  of  time  as  the 
Commission  may  determine. 

••(2)  An  application  for  registration  of  a 
broker  or  dealer  to  be  formed  or  organized 
may  be  made  bv  a  broker  or  dealer  to  which 
the"  broker  or  dealer  to  be  formed  or  orga- 
nized is  to  be  the  successor.  Such  applica- 
tion shall  contain  such  information  In  such 
detail  as  to  the  applicant  and  as  to  the  suc- 
cessor and  any  person  associated  with  the 
applicant  or  the  successor,  as  the  Commis- 
sion may  by  rules  and  regulations  require  as 
necessarv  or  appropriate  In  the  public  Inter- 
est or  for  the  protection  of  Investors.  Ex- 
cept as  hereinafter  provided,  such  registra- 
tion shall  become  effective  thirty  days  after 
the  receipt  of  such  application  by  the  Com- 
mission or  within  such  shorter  period  of  time 
as  the  Commission  may  determine.  Sucn 
registration  shall  terminate  on  the  forty-fifth 
dav  after  the  effective  date  thereof,  unless 
prior  thereto  the  successor  shall,  in  accord- 
ance with  such  rules  and  regulations  as  the 
Commission  may  prescribe,  adopt  such  appli- 
cation as  its  own. 

"(3)  If  any  amendment  to  any  applica- 
tion for  registration  pursuant  to  this  sub- 
section is  filed  prior  to  the  effective  date  of 
the  registration,  such  amendment  shall  be 
deemed  to  have  been  filed  simultaneously 
with  and  as  part  of  such  application;  except 
that  the  Commission  may,  If  it  appears  nec- 
essarv or  appropriate  in  the  public  Interest 
or  for  the  protection  of  investors,  defer  the 
effective  date  of  any  such  registration  as  thus 
amended  until  the  thirtieth  day  after  the 
filing  of  such  amendment. 

"(4)  Any  provision  of  this  title  (other 
than  section  5  and  subsection  (a)  of  this 
section)  which  prohibits  any  act,  practice,  or 
course  of  business  if  the  mails  or  any  means 
or  Instrumentality  of  Interstate  commerce 
are  used  in  connection  therewith  shall  also 
prohibit  any  such  act.  practice,  or  course  ^ 
business  by  any  broker  or  dealer  registered 
pursuant  to  this  subsection  or  any  person 
acting  on  behalf  of  such  a  broker  or  dealer, 
irrisplctlve  of  any  use  of  the  malls  or  any 
means  or  instrumentality  of  interstate  com- 
merce in  connection  therewith. 

"(5)  The  Commission  shall,  after  appro- 
priate notice  and  opportunity  for  hearing  by 
Srder  censure,  deny  registration  to,  euspend 
for  a  period  not  exceeding  twelve  months,  or 
revoke  the  registration  of,  any  broker  or 
dealer  if  it  finds  that  such  censure,  den  al, 
suspension,  or  revocation  is  in  the  public  in- 
terest and  that  such  broker  or  dealer,  wheth- 
er prior  or  subsequent  to  becoming  such,  or 
any  person  associated  with  such  broker  or 
dealer,  whether  prior  or  subsequent  to  be- 
coming so  associated — 

"(A)  has  wlllfullv  made  or  caused  to  t»e 
made  in  anv  application  for  registration  or 
report  required  to  be  filed  with  the  Comm^- 
sion  under  this  title,  or  in  any  proceeding 
before  the  Commission  with  respect  to  regis- 
tration, anv  statement  which  was  at  the  time 
and  in  the"  light  of  the  circiunstances  undCT 
which  it  was  made  false  or  misleading  with 
respect  to  anv  material  fact,  or  has  omitted 
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to  state  In  any  such  application  or  report 
any  material  fact  which  Is  required  to  be 
stated  therein. 

"(B)  has  been  convicted  within  ten  years 
preceding  the  flllng  of  the  application  or  at 
any  time  thereafter  of  any  felony  or  mis- 
demeanor which  the  Commission  finds — 

"(1)  Involves  the  purchase  or  sale  of  any 
security. 

"(11)  aiiaes  out  of  the  conduct  of  the  busi- 
ness of  a  broker,  dealer,  or  Investment  ad- 
viser. 

"(HI)  Involves  embezzlement,  fraudulent 
conversion,  or  misappropriation  of  funds  or 
securities. 

"(Iv)  Involves  the  violation  of  section 
1341.  1342.  or  1343  of  title  18.  United  States 
Code. 

"(C)  Is  permanently  or  temporarily  en- 
joined by  order.  Judgment,  or  decree  of  any 
•nurt  of  competent  Jurisdiction  from  acting 
as  an  Investment  adviser  vinderwrlter.  bro- 
ker, or  dealer,  or  as  an  affiliated  person  or 
employee  of  any  Investment  company,  bank. 
■  ir  Insurance  comp  my,  or  from  engaging  In 
or  continuing  any  conduct  or  practice  In 
connection  with  any  such  activity,  or  In 
connection  with  the  purchase  or  sale  of  any 
-security. 

"(D)  has  willfully  violated  any  provision 
of  the  Securities  .\ct  of  1933,  or  of  the  In- 
vestment Advisers  Act  of  1940  or  of  the  In- 
vestment Company  Act  of  1940,  or  of  this 
title,  or  of  any  rule  or  regulation  under  any 
of  such  statutes 

"(E)  has  wllIfuHy  aided,  abetted,  coun- 
seled, commanded.  Induced  or  procured  the 
violation  by  any  other  person  of  the  Secu- 
rities Act  of  193J,  (^r  the  Investment  Advisers 
Act  of  1940.  or  the  Investment  Company  Act 
of  1940.  or  of  this  title,  or  of  any  rule  or 
regulation  under  any  of  such  statutes  or  has 
failed  reasonably  to  supervise,  with  a  view 
to  preventing  violations  of  such  statutes, 
rules,  and  regulations,  another  person  who 
commits  such  a  violation,  if  such  other  per- 
son Is  subject  to  his  supervision  F"r  the 
purposes  of  this  clau.se  (E;  no  person  shall 
be  deemed  to  have  failed  reasonably  to  su- 
pervise any  person.  If — 

"(1)  there  have  been  established  proce- 
dures, and  a  system  for  applying  such  proce- 
dures, which  would  reasonably  be  expected 
to  prevent  and  detect,  insofar  as  practicable, 
any  such  violation  by  such  other  person,  and 

"(11)  such  person  has  reasonably  dis- 
charged the  duties  and  obligations  incum- 
bent upon  him  by  reason  of  such  prtxedures 
and  system  without  reasonable  cause  to  be- 
lieve that  such  priKredures  and  system  were 
not  being  compiled  wifh 

"(P)  is  subject  to  an  order  of  the  Com- 
mission entered  pursuant  ro  para^aph  i7' 
of  this  subsection  ibi  barring  or  suspending 
the  right  of  such  person  to  be  associated 
with  a  broker  or  dealer,  which  order  Is  In 
effect  with  respect  to  such  person 

"(6)  Pending  final  determination  whether 
any  registration  imder  this  subsection  shall 
be  denied,  the  Commission  may  by  order 
postpone  the  effective  date  o{  such  registra- 
tion for  a  period  not  to  exceed  fifteen  days. 
but  If.  after  appropriate  notice  and  opportu- 
nity for  hearing  i  which  mav  consist  solely 
of  affidavits  and  oral  arguments!  it  shall  ap- 
pear to  the  Commission  to  be  necessary  t>r 
appropriate  In  the  public  interest  or  for  the 
protection  of  Investors  t<>  postpone  the  effec- 
tive date  of  such  registration  until  final  de- 
termination, the  Commission  shall  so  order 
Pending  final  determlnatioii  whether  any 
such  registration  shall  be  revoked,  the  Com- 
mission shall  by  order  suspend  such  regis- 
tration if.  after  appropriate  notice  and  op- 
portunity for  hearing,  such  suspeiislon  shall 
appear  to  the  Commission  to  be  necessary  or 
appropriate  In  the  public  interest  or  for  the 
protection  of  Investors  Anv  registered  bro- 
ker or  dealer  may.  upon  such  terms  and  con- 
ditions as  the  Commission  mav  deem  neces- 


sary In  the  public  interest  or  for  the  protec- 
tion of  Investors  withdraw  from  registra- 
tion by  fliing  a  written  notice  I'f  withdrawal 
with  the  Commission  If  the  Commission 
finds  that  any  registered  broker  or  dealer  or 
any  broker  or  dealer  for  whom  an  application 
for  registration  la  pending.  Is  no  lunger  In 
existence  or  has  ceased  to  do  business  as  a 
broker  or  dealer,  the  Commission  shall  by 
order  cancel  the  registration  ur  application 
of  such  broker  or  dealer 

"(7)  The  Commission  may,  after  appro- 
priate notice  and  opp<irtunlty  for  hearing, 
by  order  censure  any  person,  or  bar  or  sus- 
pend for  a  period  not  exceeding  twelve 
nionths  any  f>erson  from  being  associated 
With  a  broker  or  dealer.  If  the  Commission 
.♦Inds  that  such  cen.sure,  barring  or  suspen- 
sion Is  in  the  public  interest  and  that  such 
person  has  committed  or  omitted  any  act  or 
omission  enumerated  in  clause  (Ai.  iDi  or 
I  El  of  paragraph  i  !S  i  of  this  subsection  f.r 
has  been  convicted  of  any  offense  specified 
In  clause  (Bi  of  said  paragraph  (5)  within 
ten  years  of  the  commencement  of  the  pro- 
ceedings vinder  this  paragraph  or  is  enjoined 
from  any  action.  CL>nduct.  or  practice  spec- 
ified In  clause  (C)  of  said  paragraph  (5). 
It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  person  as  to 
Whom  such  an  order  barring  or  suspending 
him  from  being  associated  with  a  broker  or 
dealer  Is  In  effect,  willfully  to  become,  or  to 
be.  associated  with  a  broker  or  dealer,  with- 
out the  consent  of  the  Commission,  and  It 
shall  be  unlawful  for  any  broker  or  denier 
to  permit  such  a  person  to  become  or  re- 
main, a  person  assix-lated  with  him,  without 
the  consent  of  the  Commission,  if  such 
broker  or  dealer  knew,  or  In  the  exercise 
of  reasonable  cure,  should  have  kijown.  of 
such  order 

"i8i  No  broker  or  dealer  registered  under 
section  15  of  this  title  shall,  during  any  perl<xl 
wh«-n  It  Is  not  a  nipmb^r  of  a  securities  asso- 
ciation registered  with  the  Commission  under 
section  ISA  of  this  title,  effect  any  transac- 
tion In,  or  Induce  the  purchase  or  sale  of,  any 
security  (Otherwise  than  on  a  national  secu- 
rities exchange)  unless  .-uch  bn-ker  or  dealer 
and  all  natural  persons  associated  with  such 
broker  or  dealer  meet  such  specified  and  ap- 
propriate standards  with  respect  to  training, 
experience  and  such  other  riuallficatlons  as 
the  Commission  finds  ne<'es.sary  or  desirable 
The  Commission  shall  establish  such  stand- 
ards by  rules  and  regulation.^,   which  may    - 

"(A)  appropriately  classify  brokers  and 
dealers  and  per«<ons  a.-^soclated  with  brokers 
and  dealers  (taking  into  account  relevant 
matters.  iiiCludlng  types  of  business  done 
and  nature  of  securities  soldi 

"iBi  specifv  that  all  or  anv  p<.irtion  of  such 
standards  shall  be  applicable  to  any  such 
class 

"iCi  require  persons  in  anv  such  class  to 
pass  examinations  prescribed  in  accordance 
with  such  rules  and   regulations 

"iD>  provide  that  persons  in  any  such 
class  other  than  a  broker  or  a  dealer  and  part- 
ners, officers,  and  supervisory  employees 
(Which  latter  term  may  be  defined  by  the 
Commission's  rules  and  regulations  and  as  .so 
defined  shall  include  branch  managers  (if 
brokers  or  dealers)  of  brokers  or  dealers  may 
be  qualified  solely  on  the  basis  of  compliance 
with  such  specified  standards  of  training  and 
such  other  qualifications  as  the  Commission 
finds  appropriate. 

The  Commission  may  prescribe  by  rules 
and  regtilatlons  reasonable  fees  and  chtirges 
to  defray  Its  costs  In  carrying  out  this  para- 
graph, including,  but  not  limited  to  fees 
for  any  examination  administered  bv  it.  or 
under  its  direction  The  Commission  may 
cooperate  with  securities  asfoolations  regis- 
tered under  se<"t:on  ISA  of  this  title  and  with 
national  securities  exchanges  In  administer- 
ing examinations  and  may  require  brokers 
and  dealers  subject  to  this  paragraph  and 
persons  associated  with  such  brokers  and 
denlers    to    pass    examinations    administered 


by  or  on  behalf  of  any  such  association 
exchange  and  to  pay  to  such  a.'^soclatlon  " 
exchange  retisonable  fees  or  charges  to  defr^ 
the  costs  incurred  by  such  :ussociatlon  ^^ 
change  in  admin i.sterlng  such  examinatlo^" 

"(9)  In  addition  to  the  fees  and  chart*, 
authorized  by  paragraph  i8i  each  brok^ 
or  dealer  registered  under  section  15  , 
this  title  not  a  member  of  a  securltlfg  »/ 
soclatlon  registered  pursu.mt  t  >  section  Ua 
of  this  title  shall  pay  to  the  ConimlMicr 
such  reasonable  fees  and  charges  as  may  h. 
necessary  to  defray  the  costs  of  addition.- 
regulatory  duties  required  to  be  perforniM 
by  the  Commission  because  such  broker  or 
dealer  Is  not  a  member  of  such  a  securltiei 
association  The  Commission  shall  establish 
such  fees  and  charges  by  rul(>s  and  reguU- 
tlons. 

"(10)  No  broker  or  dealer  subject  to  para, 
graph  18)  of  this  subsection  shall  effec* 
ajay  transaction  In,  or  Induce  the  purchaie 
or  sale  of,  any  security  (otherwise  than  om 
national  securities  exchange)  In  contraven- 
tion i;if  such  rules  .itid  rckrul.iMnns  as  th,. 
Commission  may  prescribe  designed  to  pre 
mote  Just  and  r-quitable  principles  of  iradt 
to  provide  safeguards  against  unreasonablt 
profits  or  unreasonable  rates  of  conunlsalont 
or  other  charges,  and  In  general,  to  protect 
Investors  and  tlie  public  Interest,  and  to  re- 
move Impediments  to  and  perfect  the  mech- 
anism of  a  free  and  open  market   ' 

(C)  Section  15(C)  of  s.iid  Act  Is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  er.d  thereof  the  following 
new    paragraphs: 

"(4)  If  the  Com!nlssiL<n  find.-;,  after  notice 
and  opportunity  for  hearing,  lh.it  any  per- 
son subject  to  the  provisions  of  section  12 
13,  or  subsection  (d)  of  section  15  of  thu 
title  or  .my  rule  or  reiiul.itl'in  thereunder 
has  failed  to  comply  with  any  such  provi- 
sion, rule,  or  regulation  In  .my  matenal 
respect  the  Commission  may  publish  lit 
findings  and  Issue  an  order  reciulrlng  such 
person  to  comply  wlili  such  provision  or 
such  rule  or  regulation  thereunder  upon 
such  terms  and  conditions  and  within  auch 
time  as  the  Commission  may  specify  m 
such   order. 

"(5)  If  In  Its  opinion  the  public  Interest 
and  the  protection  of  Investors  so  require, 
the  Commlsshjn  Is  authorized  summanly 
to  suspend  trading,  otherwise  than  on  a 
national  securities  exchange,  in  any  security 
I  other  than  an  exempted  security!  for  a 
peruxl  not  exceeding  ten  days  No  broker 
or  dealer  shall  make  use  of  the  malls  or  of 
any  means  or  Instrumentality  of  Interstate 
commerce  to  effect  any  transaction  in.  or  to 
Induce  the  purchase  or  sale  of  any  security 
In  which  trading  is  so  suspended  " 

id  I  Secthm  15(d)  of  said  Act  is  amended 
to  read  as  follows . 

"(d)  Each  Issuer  which  has  filed  a  regis- 
tration statement  containing  an  undertak- 
ing which  is  or  becomes  opTatlvc  under  thl» 
.subsection  as  In  effect  prior  to  the  date  of 
enactment  of  the  Securities  Acts  Amend- 
ments of  1964,  and  each  Issuer  which  shall 
after  sucli  date  file  a  registration  statement 
whl<'h  ha.--  become  effective  purstimt  to  tht 
.Securities  Act  of  1933  as  amended  shall 
file  with  the  Con\mlsslon.  in  accordanct 
with  such  rules  and  regulations  as  the  Com- 
mission may  prescribe  as  necessary  or  ap- 
propriate in  the  public  interest  or  for  the 
protection  of  Investors,  such  supplementary 
and  periodic  information,  documents,  and 
reports  .ij>  may  be  required  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 13  <'f  this  title  In  res{>ect  of  a  security 
registered  pursuant  to  section  12  of  this 
title  The  duty  to  file  under  this  subsection 
shall  be  automatically  suspended  If  and  so 
long  as  any  Issue  of  securities  i>f  such  issuer 
IS  registered  pursuant  to  section  12  of  thli 
title  The  duty  to  file  under  this  subsection 
sluill  also  be  auti'inatically  suspended  as  to 
any  fiscal  year  other  than  the  fiscal  year 
within    which    such    registration    statement 
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,       .    tHa    hefflnnlna   of  soclatlon  or  a  national  securities  exchange,  pUned,  by  expulsion,  suspension,  fine,  cen- 

K^ame   effective,    If.    *'S*    „t%ach  class  or  barring  or  suspending  him  from  being  sure,   or    being    suspended   or   barred   from 

ZTtBC'^'  year,  ^^^,„^.*="J'^'i\ement  reSS  ^lated^wlth  a  broker  or  dealer.  being  associated  with   aU  members,  or  any 

"which  the  registration  ^^1""^^^;^^^^^.  -(C)   whether  prior  or  subsequent  to  be-  other  fitting  penalty,  for  any  violation  of  Its 

rp  held  of  reci  rd  by  'ess  tnau  t  coming  a  broker  or  dealer,  by  his  conduct  rules.". 

^edVons     F^^^f  P^5P?rbeconstmed  wSe  ^associated    with   a   broker   or    dealer,  (6)  Redesignated  paragraph  (10)  Is  amend- 

^Tlon.  the  term    class    Shan  b^cons^^^^^^^  Jas  a  cause  of  any   suspension,   expulsion,  ed  to  read  as  follows. 

^include  all  ^'^"^"'^f  °'j"  hS-acte^  a^d  or  order  of  the  character  described  in  clause  ",10)   the  rules  of  the  association  provide 

^re  of  substantial^    T  pn^ov    sXtantlSy  (A)    or   (B)    which  Is  In  effect  with  respect  a  fair  and  orderly  procedure  with  respect  to 

\Z   holders    of    which    enjoy    «"^;^^^*f';y  io  such   broker  or  dealer,  and   In   entering  the  disciplining  of  members  and  persons  as- 


the   holders    of    '■'^"^^f^i"^    '  N^thmg    In  to  such   broker  or  dealer,  and   In   entering  the  disciplining  of  members  and  persons  as- 

similar   rights   and    Pi-i^'lfB^^^  securltSs  Is-  such  a  suspension,  expulsion,  or  order,  the  soclated   with    members    and   the   denial   of 

Zb  subsection  shall  "PP^^  ^°  ^*-':"'l"Si^i  commission  or  any  such  exchange  or  asso-  membership  to  any  broker  or  dealer  seeking 

ued  by  a   foreign  government   or   political  ^^^^^  ^^,i  ^^^^^  jurisdiction  to  determin  - 

subdivision   thereof 


to 


.    ,\,''secUon  16A(b)   of  the  Securl-      whether    or    not    any    person    was    a    cause 
SEC   7    (a)  ^^'^"°°/ jgi.    Is   amended   as     thereof. 
ties  Exchange   Act   of    19.54         amc  ^^^^^   ^^^  associated  with  him  any  person 

'"TThe  semicolons  at  the  end   of   para-  

nL  (li  through  (8)  are  stricken  out  and 
?i.r£ls   are    'nserted    In    lieu    thereof. 
^'i)  Paragraph   (3»   thereof  Is  amended 

"^"^1?  the  ^ru^es  of  the  association  provide 
.Ji  anv  broker  or  dealer  who  makes  use  of 
ih.  mails  or  anv  means  or  Instrumentality 
0?  uuerstate  commerce  to  effect  any  trans- 
'f  on  in  or  to  Induce  the  purchase  or  sale 
■\f°  .ecurltv  otherwise  than  on  a  national 
^ninties  exchange,  may  become  a  member 
oTsuch  association,  except  such  as  are  ex- 
rluded  pursuant  to  paragraph  (4)  or  (5) 
'f  this  subsection,  or  a  rule  of  the  assocla- 
■  on  permitted  under  this  paragraph.  The 
rules  of  the  association  may  restrict  mem- 
LrshlD  in  such  association  on  such  specified 


who  Is  known,  or  In  the  exercise  of  reason- 
able care  should  be  known,  to  him  to  be  a 

person  who,  If  such  person  were  a  broker  or 

dealer,  would  be  Ineligible  for  admission  to 

or  continuance  In  membership  under  clause 

(A).  (B).  or  (C)  of  this  paragraph." 

(4)    Paragraphs   (5)    through   (10)   thereof 

are  redesignated  as  paragraphs  (6)   through 

(11).  respectively,  and  a  new  paragraph  (5) 

Is  added  to  read  as  follows : 

"(5)   the  rules  of  the  association  provide 

that,  except  with  the  approval  or  at  the  di- 
rection of  the  Commission  In  cases  In  which 

the  Commission  finds  It  appropriate  In  the 

public  interest  so  to  approve  or  direct,  no 

person    shaU    become    a    member    and    no 

natural   person    shall    become    a   person    as- 

,u..-  .  .    --  ,^,..tir,n  nn  Ruch  BDeclfied      soclated  vrtth  a  m.ember,  unless  such  person      „.   ,.,^  ^ „. —  „.  — ,  „..  .—, 

bershlp  in  such  assoclat  ori  on  «;^'=i{J'Pr5;°^°      jg  qualified  to  become  a  member  or  a  person      are    deemed    to    constitute    conduct    Incon- 
geographlcal  basis,  or  on  such  sptcinea  oasis  ^^^^^^^  ^^^^^  ^  ^^ei^ber  In  conformity  with      sistent   with   Just   and    equitable    principles 

relating  to  the  'yfl^^^^^^f^l'^^^^Xlnl 2!^^  specified  and  appropriate  standards  with  re-      of  trade, 

members,  or  on  such  l'^^^^ ^Pf^^%f^^^J^^  spect  to  the  training,  experience,  and  such 

propriate  basis,  as  ^PP^^^^^J^^.^^^^f^l^^^^^  o?her  qualifications  of  such   person   as   the 

,0  be  necessary  f^^PP^'Vo!.   of  Inv^esS^^^^  Soclatlon  finds  necessary  or  desirable,  and 

interest  or   for   the   Protection   of   inveswrs  ^^  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^  ^  member,  the  financial  re- 


membership  therein  or  the  barring  of  any 
person  from  being  associated  with  a  member. 
In  any  proceeding  to  determine  whether  any 
member  or  other  person  shall  be  disciplined, 
such  rules  shall  require  that  specific  charges 
be  brought;  that  such  member  or  person 
shall  be  notified  of,  and  be  given  an  opportu- 
nity to  defend  against,  such  charges;  that  a 
record  shall  be  kept;  and  that  the  determi- 
nation shall  Include — 

"(A)  a  statement  setting  forth  any  act 
or  practice  In  which  such  member  or  other 
person  may  be  found  to  have  engaged,  or 
which  such  member  or  other  person  m^ay  be 
found  to  have  omitted. 

"(B)  a  statement  setting  forth  the  spe- 
cific rule  or  rules  of  the  association  of  which 
any  such  act  or  practice,  or  omission  to  act, 
is  deemed  to  be  In  violation. 

"(C)  a  statement  whether  the  acts  or 
practices  prohibited  by  such  rule  or  rules, 
or  the  omission  of  any  act  required  thereby. 


and  t')  carrv  out  the  purpose  of  this  section 
Rules  adopted  bv  the  association  may  pro- 
vide that  the  association  may.  unless  the 
Commission  directs  otherwise  In  cases  In 
which  the  Commission  finds  It  appropriate 
in  the  public  Interest  so  to  direct,  deny  ad- 
mission to  or  refuse  to  continue  In  such  as- 
sociation any  broker  or  dealer  If — 

■  (A)  such  broker  or  dealer,  whether  prior 
or  subsequent  to  becoming  such,  or 

•■(B)  any  person  associated  with  such 
broker  or  dealer,  whether  prior  or  subsequent 
to  becoming  so  associated, 
has  been  and  Is  suspended  or  expelled  from 
a  national  securities  exchange  or  has  been 
and  is  b.irred  or  suspended  from  being  af- 
soclated  with  all  members  of  such  exchange, 
for  violation  of  any  rule  of  such  exchange.". 

(3)  P.tragraph  (4)  thereof  Is  amended  to 
read  as  follows: 

•(41  thp  rules  of  the  association  provide 
that,  except  with  the  approval  or  at  the  di- 
rection of  the  Commission  In  cases  In  which 
the  Commission  finds  It  appropriate  In  the 
public  interest  so  to  approve  or  direct,  no 
broker  or  dealer  shall  be  admitted  to  or  con- 
tinued in  membership  In  such  association.  If 
such  broker  or  dealer— 

"(A)  has  been  and  Is  suspended  or  ex- 
pelled from  a  registered  securities  associa- 
tion (Whether  national  or  affiliated)  or  from 
a  national  securities  exchange  or  has  been 
and  Is  barred  or  suspended  from  being  as- 
sociated with  all  members  of  such  associa- 
tion or  from  being  associated  with  all  brokers 
or  dealers  which  are  members  of  such  ex- 
change, for  violation  of  any  rule  of  such  as- 
sociation or  exchange  which  prohibits  any 
act  or  transaction  constituting  conduct  In- 
consistent with  just  and  equitable  principles 
of  trade,  or  requires  any  act  the  omission  of 
which  constitutes  conduct  inconsistent  with 
Just  and  equitable  principles  of  trade. 

"(B)  Is  subject  to  an  order  of  the  Com- 
mission denying,  suspending  for  a  period  not 
exceeding  twelve  months,  or  revoking  his 
registration  pursuant  to  section  16  of  this 
title,  or  expelling  or  suspending  him  from 
membership   In   a   registered   securities   as- 


sponslblUty  of  such  member.     For  the  ptir 
pose  of  defining  such  standards  and  the  ap- 
plication thereof,  such  rules  may — 

"(A)  appropriately  classify  prospective 
members  (taking  Into  account  relevant  mat- 
ters. Including  type  of  business  done  and 
nature  of  securities  sold)  and  persons  pro- 
posed to  be  associated  with  members. 

"(B)  specify  that  all  or  any  portion  of 
such  standards  shall  be  applicable  to  any 
such  class. 

"(C)  require  persons  in  any  such  class  to 
pass  examinations  prescribed  In  accordance 
with  such  rules. 

"(D)  provide  that  persons  In  any  such 
class  other  than  prospective  members  and 
partners,  officers  and  supervisory  employees 
(which  latter  term  may  be  defined  by  such 
rules  and  as  so  defined  shall  include  branch 
managers  of  members)  of  members,  may  be 
qualified  solely  on  the  basis  of  compliance 
with  specified  standards  of  training  and  such 
other  qualifications  as  the  association  finds 
appropriate. 

"(E)  provide  that  applications  to  become  a 
member  or  a  person  asfoclatPd  with  a  mem- 
ber shall  set  forth  such  facts  as  the  associa- 
tion may  prescribe  as  to  the  training,  ex- 
perience, and  other  qualifications  (including. 
In  the  case  of  an  applicant  for  membership, 
financial  responsibility)  of  the  applicant  and 
that  the  asscKlatlon  may  adopt  procedures 
for  verification  of  qualifications  of  the 
applicant. 

"(P)  require  any  class  of  persons  associ- 
ated with  a  member  to  be  registered  with 
the  association  in  accordance  with  proce- 
dures specified  by  such  rules  (and  any  ap- 
plication or  document  supplemental  thereto 
required  by  such  rules  of  a  person  seeking 
to  be  registered  with  such  association  shall. 
for  the  purposes  of  subsection  (a)  of  section 
32  of  this  title,  be  deemed  an  application 
required  to  be  filed   under  this  title)." 

(5)  Redesignated  paragraph  (9i  is  amend- 
ed to  read  as  follows: 

"(9)  the  rules  of  the  association  provide 
that  Its  members  and  persons  associated  with 
Its    members    shall    be    appropriately    dlscl- 


of  trade. 

"(D)  a  statement  setting  forth  the  penalty 
Imposed. 

In  any  proceeding  to  determine  whether  a 
broker  or  dealer  shall  be  denied  membership 
or  whether  any  person  shall  be  barred  from 
being  associated  with  a  member,  such  rules 
shall  provide  that  the  broker  or  dealer  or 
person  shall  be  notified  of,  and  be  given  an 
opportunity  to  be  heard  upon,  the  specific 
grounds  for  denial  or  bar  which  are  under 
consideration;  that  a  record  shall  be  kept; 
and  that  the  determination  shall  set  forth 
the  specific  grounds  upon  which  the  denial 
or  bar  is  based". 

(7)  Section  15A(b)  of  said  Act  Is  further 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following: 

•■(12)  the  rules  of  the  association  Include 
provisions  governing  the  form  and  content 
of  quotations  relating  to  securities  sold 
otherwise  than  on  a  national  securities  ex- 
change which  may  be  disseminated  by  any 
member  or  any  person  associated  with  a 
member,  and  the  persons  to  whom  such  quo- 
tations may  be  supplied.  Such  rules  relating 
to  quotations  shall  be  deslsjned  to  produce 
fair  and  Informative  quotations,  both  at  the 
wholesale  and  retail  level,  to  prevent  ficti- 
tious or  misleading  quotations,  and  to  pro- 
mote orderly  procedures  for  collecting  and 
publishing  quotations. 

The  provisions  of  this  subsection,  as  in 
effect  prior  to  the  date  of  enactment  of  the 
Securities  Acts  Amendments  of  1964,  shall  be 
applicable  to  the  rules  of  any  registered 
securities  association  which  was  registered 
on  such  date  until  July  1,  1964.  After  July  1, 
1964,  the  Commission  may,  after  notice  and 
opportunity  for  hearing,  suspend  the  regis- 
tration of  any  such  association  If  It  fljids 
that  the  rules  thereof  do  not  conform  to  the 
requirements  of  this  subsection,  as  amended 
by  section  7  of  the  Securities  Acts  Amend- 
ments of  1964,  and  any  such  suspension  shall 
remain  In  effect  until  the  Commission  issues 
an  order  determining  that  such  rules  have 
been  m.odlfied  to  conform  with  such  require- 
ments." 

(b)  Section  15A(d)  (2)  Is  amended  by 
striking  the  figure  "(9)"  Inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  "(10)".  and  by  Inserting  "and  para- 
graph (12),"  Immediately  after  "inclusive,". 
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(c)    Section  15Aig)    la  amended  to  read  aa 
follows : 

"(g)  If  any  registered  securities  associa- 
tion (whether  national  or  affiliated  i  takes 
any  disciplinary  action  against  any  member 
thereof  or  any  person  associated  with  such 
a  member  or  denies  admission  to  any  broker 
or  dealer  seeking  membership  therein,  or 
bars  any  person  from  being  associated  with 
a  member,  such  action  shall  be  subject  to 
review  by  the  Commission,  on  its  own  motion, 
or  upon  application  by  any  person  aggrieved 
thereby  filed  within  thirty  days  after  su -h 
action  has  been  taken  or  within  such  longer 
period  as  the  Commission  may  determine 
Application  to  the  Commission  for  review, 
or  the  Institution  of  review  by  the  Commis- 
sion on  Its  own  motion,  shall  operate  as  a 
stay  ot  such  action  until  an  order  Is  issued 
upon  such  review  pursuant  to  subsection 
(h),  unless  the  Commission  otherwise  orders, 
after  notice  and  opportunity  for  hearing  on 
the  question  of  a  stay  (which  hearing  may 
consist  solely  of  affidavits  and  oral  argu- 
ments)." 

(d)  Section  15A(h)  of  said  Act  Is  amended 
to  read  as  follows; 

"(h)(1)  In  a  proceeding  to  review  dis- 
ciplinary action  taken  by  a  registered  r>ecurl- 
tles  association  against  a  member  thereof 
or  a  person  associated  with  a  member  if  the 
Commission,  after  appropriate  notice  and  op- 
portunity for  hearing,  upon  consideration  of 
the  record  before  the  association  and  such 
other  evidence  a*  It  may  deem  relevant — 

"(A)  finds  that  such  member  or  person 
has  engaged  In  such  acts  or  practices  or 
has  omitted  such  act.  as  the  association  has 
found  him  to  have  engaged  In  or  omitted. 
and 

"(B)  determines  that  such  acts  or  prac- 
tices, or  omission  to  act.  are  In  violation  of 
such  rules  of  the  association  as  have  been 
designated  In  the  determination  of  the  as- 
sociation, 

the  Commission  shall  by  order  dismiss  the 
proceeding,  unless  it  appears  to  the  Com- 
mission that  such  action  should  be  modlSed 
In  accordance  with  paragraph  i  2 1  of  this  sub- 
section. The  Commission  shall  likewise 
determine  whether  the  acta  or  practices  pro- 
hibited, or  the  omission  of  any  act  required, 
by  any  such  rule  constitute  conduct  Incon- 
sistent with  Just  and  equitable  principles  of 
trade,  and  shall  so  declare.  If  It  appears 
to  the  Commission  that  the  evidence  does 
not  warrant  the  flndlt'.g  required  In  clause 
(A),  or  If  the  CommLssion  determines  that 
such  acts  or  practices  as  are  f  'und  to  have 
been  engaged  in  are  not  prohibited  by  the 
designated  rule  or  rules  of  the  association. 
or  that  such  act  as  Is  f(jund  to  have  been 
omitted  is  not  required  by  such  designated 
rule  or  rules,  the  Comml.sslon  shall  by  order 
set  aside  the  action  of  the  association. 

"(2)  If,  after  appropriate  notice  and  op- 
portunity for  hearing,  the  Commission  finds 
that  any  penalty  lmp')sed  upon  a  member  or 
person  associated  with  a  member  Is  excessive 
or  oppressive,  having  due  reeard  to  the 
public  Interest,  the  Commission  shall  by 
order  cancel,  reduce,  or  require  the  reml.sslon 
of  such  penalty. 

"(3)  In  any  proceeding  to  review  the 
denial  of  membership  in  a  registered  securi- 
ties association  or  the  barring  of  any  person 
from  being  associated  with  a  member.  If  the 
Commission,  after  appropriate  notice  and 
hearing,  and  upon  consideration  of  the  record 
before  the  association  and  such  other  evi- 
dence as  It  may  deem  relevant,  determines 
that  the  specific  grounds  on  which  such 
denial  or  bar  Is  based  exist  In  fact  and  are 
valid  under  this  .section,  the  Commission 
shall  by  order  dismiss  the  proceeding;  other- 
wise, the  Commission  shall  by  order  set  aside 
the  action  of  the  association  and  require  It 
to  admit  the  applicant  broker  or  dealer  to 
membership  therein,  or  to  permit  such  per- 
son to  be  associated  with  a  member." 


(c)  Section  l5A(kW2)  of  said  Act  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"i2i  The  Commission  m.iy  In  writing  re- 
quest any  registered  securities  association  to 
adopt  any  specified  alteration  of  or  supple- 
ment to  Its  rules  with  respect  to  any  of  the 
matters  hereinafter  enumerated  If  such  as- 
sociation falls  to  adopt  such  alteration  or 
supplement  within  a  reasonable  time,  the 
Commission  Is  authorized  by  order  U^  alter 
or  supplement  the  ruleh  ot  such  a.ss<.>ciatlon 
In  the  manner  theretofore  requested,  or  with 
such  modifications  of  such  alteration  or  sup- 
plement as  It  deems  necess.iry  If.  after  appro- 
priate notice  and  opportunity  for  hearing.  It 
appears  to  the  Commission  that  such  altera- 
tion or  supplement  Is  necessary  or  appropri- 
ate In  the  public  Interest  or  for  the  protec- 
tion of  Investors  ir  to  effectuate  the  purposes 
of  this  section,  with  respect  to — 

"lAi  the  basis  for.  and  procedure  in  con- 
nection with,  the  denial  of  membership  or 
the  barring  from  being  ass'iclated  with  a 
member  or  the  disciplining  of  members  or 
persons  associated  with  members,  or  the 
qualifications  required  tor  members  or  natu- 
ral persons  associated  with  members  or  any 
cl.iss  thereof 

■■|B)  the  method  for  adoption  of  any 
ch.mge  In  or  addition  to  the  rules  of  the 
association. 

"lO  the  methfxl  of  choosing  officers  and 
directors. 

"(Dt  affiliation  between  registered  securi- 
ties assoclat'ons  " 

(f)    Section  15Aili    of  Siild  Act  Is  amended 

111   by  striking  out  the  semicolon  at  the  end 

>f    paragraph     (1)     thereof    and    Inserting    a 

period,    and    (2»    by   striking   out    piu-agraph 

(2  I  and  Inserting  the  following: 

"(2)  after  appropriate  notice  and  oppor- 
tunity for  hearing  by  order  to  suspend  for 
a  period  not  exceeding  twel'. e  months  or  to 
expel  from  a  registered  securities  association 
any  member  thereof,  or  to  suspend  for  a 
perlfXl  not  exceeding  twelve  months  or  to  bar 
any  person  from  being  associated  with  a 
member  thereof.  If  the  Commission  finds 
that  such  member  or  person — 

"(A  I  has  violated  any  provision  of  this 
title  or  any  rule  or  regulation  thereunder, 
or  has  effected  any  transaction  for  any  other 
person  who,  he  had  reason  to  believe,  was 
violating  with  respect  to  such  transaction 
any  provision  of  this  title  or  any  rule  or  regu- 
lation thereunder. 

"(B)  has  willfully  violated  any  provision 
of  the  Securities  Act  of  1933.  as  amended,  or 
of  any  rule  or  regulation  thereunder,  or  has 
effected  any  transaction  for  any  other  person 
who.  he  had  reason  to  believe,  was  willfully 
violating  with  respect  to  such  transiictlon 
any  provision  of  such  Act  or  rule  or  regula- 
tion." 

Sec.  8.  (a)  Section  16ia)  of  the  Securities 
Exchange  Act  of  1934  Is  amended  to  read  as 
follows 

"Sec  16-  (a)  Every  person  who  Is  directly 
or  Indirectly  the  beneficial  owner  of  more 
than  10  per  centum  of  any  chvss  of  any  equity 
sectirlty  i  other  than  an  exempted  security) 
which  Is  registered  pursuant  to  section  12 
of  this  title,  or  who  Is  a  director  or  an  otHcer 
of  the  issuer  of  such  secuntv,  shall  file,  at 
the  time  of  the  registration  of  such  security 
on  a  national  securities  exchange  or  by  the 
effective  date  of  a  registration  statement  filed 
pursuant  to  section  12ig)  of  this  title,  or 
within  ten  days  after  he  becomes  such  bene- 
ficial owner,  director,  or  cflBcer,  a  statement 
with  the  Commission  (and,  If  such  security 
la  reglstere<l  on  a  national  securities  ex- 
change, also  with  the  exchange)  of  the 
amount  of  all  equity  securities  of  such  Issuer 
of  which  he  Is  the  boneflclal  owner,  and 
within  ten  days  after  the  close  of  each  calen- 
dar month  thereafter,  If  there  h.is  been  a 
change  In  such  ownership  during  such 
month,  shall  file  with  the  Commission  (and 
if  such  security  Is  registered  on  a  national 
securities  exchange,  shall  also  file  with  the 


exchange  i  a  statement  Indicating  hla  o^nt, 
ship  at  the  close  of  the  calendar  montt*' 
such  changes  In  his  ownership  a«  have*''* 
curred  during  such  calendar  month  ••        *" 

ibi     Section    16    of    said    .Vt    Is    fu-v. 
amended    by    redesignating    subsection  (iT 
thereof  as   lei    and  adding  a  new  subsecti™! 
(di   as  folL.ws  -"^uoc 

"(di  The  provisions  of  subsection  ibi  gi 
this  section  shall  not  apply  to  any  purchu! 
and  sale,  or  s;ile  and  purchase,  arid  ^j  j-^ 
visions  of  subsection  (C)  of  this  section  shiii 
n.jt  apply  to  any  sale,  of  an  equity  secuni. 
not  then  or  theretofore  held  by  him  in  in 
Investment  account,  by  a  de-.iler  in  the  ordi- 
ii.iry  course  of  his  buslnos.s  .md  Uuideni  to 
the  establishment  or  maintenance  by  him  of 
a  primary  or  secondary  market  i  otherwm 
than  on  a  national  securities  ex'hange  or  &r 
exchange  exempted  from  reclstratlon  under 
section  5  of  this  i;tle)  for  such  security  Thi 
Commission  may.  by  such  rules  and  reguii. 
tlons  a*  it  deems  necess;iry  or  approprute 
In  the  public  interest,  define  and  prescribe 
terms  and  co'idltU.ns  with  respect  to  securi- 
ties  held  in  an  Investment  account  a:id  tran»- 
action.s  m.tde  In  the  ordinary  course  of  bus], 
ness  and  Incident  to  the  establishment  or 
maintenance  of  a  primary  or  secondary  mar- 
ket " 

Set.  9  Section  20(C)  of  the  Securities  Ex- 
change Act  of  1934  Is  amended  to  read  u 
follows- 

"(CI  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  director 
or  officer  of,  or  any  owner  of  .my  securltiej 
Issued  by,  any  Issuer  required  to  tile  any 
dr>cument.  report,  (jr  information  under  thla 
title  or  any  rule  or  regulation  thereunder 
without  Just  cause  to  hinder,  delay,  or  ob- 
struct  the  making  or  filing  of  any  jucb 
document,    report,    or    Information " 

Sec.  10.  Subsection  (b)  of  section  23  of  th« 
.Securities  Exchan*je  Act  of  1934  is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  sentence:  "The  Comml.sslon  shall  In- 
clude in  Its  annual  reports  to  the  Congress  for 
the  ftsC4il  years  ended  on  June  30  of  1965, 
196»J.  and  19tj7  information,  dat^i.  and  rec- 
ommendations specifically  related  to  the  op- 
eration of  the  amenilments  to  this  Act  made 
by  the  Securities  Acts  Amendments  of  19M." 
Sec  11  The  first  sentence  of  subeectlon  (b) 
of  se>ctlon  32  of  the  Securities  Exchange  Act 
of  1934  Is  amended  (  1 )  by  striking  out  "pur- 
suant to  an  undertiiklns^  contained  In  a 
reitlstrati'ni  statement  as  provided  In"  and 
Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "required  to  be  filed 
under"  and  (2)  by  Inserting  immediately 
after  "this  title"  the  following;  "or  any  rule 
or  regulation  thereunder". 

Sec.  12  Section  4  of  the  Securities  Act  Of 
1933  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"Sec.  4.  The  provisions  of  section  5  shall 
not  apply  to-  - 

"(1)  transactions  by  any  person  other 
than  an  Issuer,  underwriter,  or  dealer. 

"(2)  transactions  by  an  Issuer  not  Involv- 
ing any  public  offering. 

"(3)  transactions  by  a  dealer  (Including 
an  underwriter  no  longer  acting  as  an 
underwriter  In  respect  of  the  security  In- 
volved  in   such   transaction),   except — 

"(A)  transactions  taking  place  prior  to 
the  expiration  of  forty  days  after  the  first 
date  up<in  which  the  security  was  bona  fide 
offered  to  the  public  by  the  Issuer  or  by  or 
through  an  underwriter. 

"(B)  transactions  In  a  security  as  to 
which  a  registration  statement  has  been 
filed  taking  place  prior  tt)  the  expiration  of 
forty  days  after  the  effective  date  of  such 
registration  statement  or  prior  to  the  ex- 
piration of  forty  days  after  the  first  date 
upon  which  the  security  was  bona  fide  of- 
fered to  the  public  by  the  l.ssuer  or  by  or 
through  an  underwriter  after  such  effective 
date,  whichever  Is  later  (excluding  In  the 
computatl')!!  of  such  forty  days  any  time 
during  which  a  stop  order  Issued  under  sec- 
tion 8  Is  In  effect  as  to  the  security) .  or  such 
shorter     period    as     the     Commission    may 


,p^lfy  by  rules  and  regulations  or  order. 

*",^,C,  transactions  as  to  securities  constl- 
^  thfl  whole  or  a  part  of  an  unsold  al- 
Ifme'nt  t^  ^r  sub^rlpt?on  by  such  dealer  a^ 
'^  ^tlcl^ant  in  the  distribution  of  such 
^ecStles^y  the  issuer  or  by  or  through  an 
underwriter.  ,        ^   ♦     ,„ 

«T.,h  refii>ect   W  transactions  referred  to  In 
^i,r,e  (bT,  If  securities  of  the  Issuer  have 

t  Drevlouslv  been  sold  pursuant  to  an 
^rrlier  effective  registration  statement  the 
!fn  icable  period.  Instead  of  forty  days,  shall 
^^nmety  days,  or  such  shorter  period  as 
f^e  commission  may  specify  by  rules  and 
r«HruUitlons  or  order. 

••,4)  brokers'  transactions  executed  upon 
-ustomers'  orders  on  any  exchange  or  In  the 
over-the-counter  market  but  not  the  solici- 
tation of  such  orders." 

Sec  13  The  amendments  made  by  this 
Act  Shall  take  effect  as  follows: 

(1)  The  effective  date  of  section  12(g)(1) 
of  the  Securities  Exchange  Act  of  1934.  as 
added  by  section  3(c)    of  this  Act,  shall  be 

July  1.  1964 

(2»  The  effective  date  of  the  amendments 
to  sections  12(bi  and  15(a)  of  the  Securities 
Exchange  Act  of  1934,  contained  In  sections 
3(a)  and  6(a).  respectively,  of  this  Act,  shall 
be  Julv  1.  1964 

(3)  All  other  amendments  contained  in 
thU  Act  shall  take  effect  on  the  date  of  its 
enactment. 

Mr.  HARRIS  (interrupting  the  read- 
ing of  the  bill) .  Mr.  Chairman,  this  bill 
has  been  thoroughly  considered  and 
worked  out  in  great  detail  by  the  sub- 
committee and  the  full  Committee  on  In- 
terstate and  Foreign  Commerce.  It  is  a 
highly  technical  bill.  It  has  been  ex- 
plained for  the  record  in  general  debate. 
It  would  seem  to  me  that  no  purpose 
could  be  gained  by  reading  the  technical 
language  in  this  bill  and  in  view  of  the 
fact  that  it  has  been  thoroughly  dis- 
cussed and  explained.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  further  reading  of  the  bill 
be  dispensed  with. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ar- 
kansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  committee  amendment. 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  nile,  the 
Committee  rises. 

Accordingly,  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  chair, 
Mr.  Keogh.  Chairman  of  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union,  reported  that  that  Committee, 
havinc  had  under  consideration  the  bill 
(HR.  6793)  to  amend  the  Securities  Act 
of  1933.  as  amended,  and  the  Securities 
Exchange  Act  of  1934,  as  amended,  to 
extend  disclosure  requirements  to  the 
issuers  of  additional  publicly  traded  se- 
curities, to  provide  for  improved  qualifi- 
cations and  disciplinary  procedures  for 
registered  brokers  and  dealers,  and  for 
other  purposes  pursuant  to  House  Reso- 
lution 801.  he  reported  the  bill  back  to 
the  House  with  an  amendment  adopted 
by  the  Committee  of  the  Whole. 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  the  rule,  the 
previous  question  is  ordered. 

The  question  is  on  the  amendment. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  la  on 
engrossment  and  third  reading  of  the 
bill. 


The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time  and  was  read  the 
third  time. 

The  SPEAKER.     The  question  is  on 
passage  of  the  bill. 
The  bill  was  passed. 
A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 

The  SPEAKER.  Pursuant  to  the  pro- 
visions of  House  Resolution  801,  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce is  discharged  from  further  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  S.   1642. 

The  Clerk  will  report  the  title  of  the 
biU. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 
The  Clerk  read  the  bill,  as  follows: 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Securities  Acts 
Amendments  of  1963". 

Sec.  2.  Section  3(a)  of  the  Securities  Ex- 
change Act  of  1934  Is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following  four  para- 
graphs : 

"(18)  The  term  'person  associated  with  a 
broker  or  dealer'  means  any  partner,  officer. 
director,  or  branch  manager  of  such  broker 
or  dealer  (or  any  person  occupying  a  similar 
status  or  performing  similar  functions),  or 
any  person  directly  or  indirectly  controlling 
or  controlled  by  such  broker  or  dealer,  in- 
cluding any  employee  of  such  broker  or 
dealer.  The  Commission  may  by  rules  and 
regulations  classify,  for  the  purpose  of  any 
portion  or  portions  of  this  title,  persons,  in- 
cluding employees,  controlled  by  a  broker  or 
a  dealer.  By  rules  and  regulations  the  Com- 
mission shall  appropriately  exclude  from  the 
scope  of  subsection  (b)  (other  than  para- 
graph (3)  thereof)  of  section  15  of  this  title 
persons  associated  with  a  broker  or  dealer 
whose  functions  are  clerical  or  ministerial. 
"(19)  The  terms  'investment  company', 
'affiliated  person",  and  'insurance  company' 
have  the  same  meanings  as  in  the  Invest- 
ment Company  Act  of  1940. 

"(20)  The  terms  'investment  adviser"  and 
•underwriter"  have  the  same  meanings  as  in 
the  Investment  Advisers  Act  of  1940. 

"(21)  The  term  'person  associated  with  a 
member'  means  a  person  who  is  registered 
with  a  registered  securities  association  pur- 
suant to  its  rules  or  who  is  associated  with 
a  broker  or  dealer  which  is  a  member  of  such 
association." 

Sec.  3.  (a)  Section  12(b)  of  the  Securities 
Exchange  Act  of  1934  is  amended  as  follows: 

(1)  Subparagraphs  (I)  through  (K)  of 
paragraph  (1)  are  redesignated  as  (J) 
through  (L),  respectively. 

(2)  A  new  subparagraph  (1)(I)  is  added 
to  read  as  follows: 

"(I)  material  contracts,  not  made  in  the 
ordinary  course  of  business,  which  are  to  be 
executed  in  whole  or  In  part  at  or  after  fil- 
ing of  the  application  or  which  were  made 
not  more  than  two  years  before  such  filing, 
and  every  material  patent  or  contract  for  a 
material  patent  right  shall  be  deemed  a 
material  contract." 

(3)  A  new  paragraph  (3)  is  added  to  read 
as  follows: 

"(3)  Such  copies  of  material  contracts, 
referred  to  in  paragraph  (1)  (I)  above,  as  the 
Commission  may  require  as  necessary  or  ap- 
propriate for  the  proper  protection  of  inves- 
tors and  to  insure  fair  dealing  in  the  secu- 

(b)  Section  12(f)  of  said  Act  is  amended 
to  read  as  follows: 

"(f)  Notwithstanding  the  foregoing  pro- 
vlsionB  of  this  section,  any  national  secu- 
rities exchange,  subject  to  the  terms  and 
conditions  hereinafter  set  forth,  (1)  may 
conUnue  unlisted  trading  privileges  to  which 


a  security  had  been  admitted  on  such  ex- 
change prior  to  the  effective  date  of  sub- 
section (g)  (1)  of  section  12  of  this  title,  or 
(2)  upon  application  to  and  approval  of 
such  application  by  the  Commission,  may 
extend  unlisted  trading  privUeges  to  any 
security  duly  listed  and  registered  on 
any  other  national  securities  exchange.  If 
an  extension  of  unlisted  trading  privUeges 
to  a  security  was  originally  based  upon  its 
listing  and  registration  on  another  national 
securities  exchange,  such  privileges  shall 
continue  in  effect  only  so  long  as  such  secu- 
rity shall  remain  listed  and  registered  on  any 
other  national  securities  exchange. 

"No  application  pursuant  to  this  subsec- 
tion shall  be  approved  unless  the  Commis- 
sion finds,  after  appropriate  notice  and  op- 
portunity for  hearing,  that  the  extension  of 
unlisted  trading  privileges  pursuant  to  such 
application  is  necessary  or  appropriate  in  the 
public  interest  or  for  the  protection  of 
Investors. 

"The  Commission  shall  by  rules  and  regu- 
lations suspend  unlisted  trading  privileges 
in  whole  or  in  part  for  any  or  all  classes  of 
securities  for  a  period  not  exceeding  twelve 
months,  if  it  deems  such  suspension  neces- 
sary or  appropriate  in  the  public  Interest  or 
for  the  protection  of  Investors  or  to  prevent 
evasion  of  the  ptirposes  of  this  title. 

"On  the  application  of  the  Issuer  of  any 
security  for  which  unlisted  trading  privileges 
on  any  exchange  have  been  continued  or  ex- 
tended pursuant  to  this  subsection,  or  of 
any  broker  or  dealer  who  makes  or  creates  a 
market  for  such  security,  or  of  any  other  per- 
son having  a  bona  fide  interest  In  the  ques- 
tion of  termination  or  suspension  of  such 
unlisted  trading  privileges,  or  on  its  own 
motion,  the  Commission  shall  by  order  termi- 
nate, or  suspend  for  a  period  not  exceeding 
twelve  months,  such  unlisted  trading  priv- 
ileges for  such  security  if  the  Commission 
finds,  after  appropriate  notice  and  oppor- 
tunity for  hearing,  that  such  termination  or 
suspension  Is  necessary  or  appropriate  in  the 
public  Interest  or  for  the  protection  of 
investors. 

"In  any  proceeding  under  this  subsection 
in  which  appropriate  notice  and  opportunity 
for  hearing  are  required,  notice  of  not  less 
than  ten  days  to  the  applicant  in  such  pro- 
ceeding, to  the  Issuer  of  the  security  in- 
volved, to  the  exchange  which  is  seeking  to 
continue  or  extend  or  has  continued  or  ex- 
tended tmlisted  trading  privileges  for  such 
security,  and  to  the  exchange,  if  any,  on 
which  such  security  Is  listed  and  registered, 
shall  be  deemed  adequate  notice,  and  any 
broker  or  dealer  who  makes  or  creates  a 
market  for  such  security,  and  any  other  per- 
son having  a  booa  fide  interest  in  such  pro- 
ceeding, shall  upon  application  be  entitled 
to  be  heard, 

"Any  security  for  which  unlisted  trading 
privileges  are  continued  or  extended  pur- 
suant to  this  subsection  shall  be  deemed  to 
be  registered  on  a  national  securities  ex- 
change within  the  meaning  of  this  title.  The 
powers  and  duties  of  the  Commission  under 
subsection  (b)  of  section  19  of  this  title 
shall  be  applicable  to  the  rules  of  an  ex- 
change in  respect  of  any  such  security.  The 
Commission  may,  by  such  rules  and  regula- 
tions as  it  deems  necessary  or  appropriate 
in  the  public  interest  or  for  the  protection 
of  investors,  either  unconditionally  or  upon 
specified  terms  and  conditions,  or  for  stated 
periods,  exempt  such  securities  from  the 
operation  of  any  provision  of  section  13,  14, 
or  16  of  this  title." 

(c)  Section  12  of  said  Act  is  further 
amended  by  adding  thereto  the  following 
new  subsection: 

"(g)  (1)  Every  issuer  which  is  engaged  In 
interstate  conmierce,  or  In  a  business  af- 
fecting interstate  commerce,  or  whose  securi- 
ties are  traded  by  use  of  the  mails  or  any 
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means  or  InatrumenuiUty  of  Interstate  com- 
merce shall — 

"(1)  within  one  hundred  and  twenty  days 
after  the  last  day  of  its  first  fiscal  year  ended 
after  the  effective  date  of  this  subsection  on 
which  the  Issuer  has  total  assets  exceeding 
tl.000.000  and  a  cl.iss  of  equity  security 
(other  than  an  exempted  security*  held  of 
record  by  Beven  hundred  and  fifty  or  more 
persons:  and 

"(U)  within  one  hundred  and  twenty  days 
after  the  last  day  of  its  first  fiscal  year 
ended  after  two  years  from  the  effective  date 
of  this  subsection  on  which  the  Issuer  has 
total  assets  exceeding  « 1, 000 .000  and  a  class 
of  equity  aecurlty  .other  than  an  exempted 
security)  held  of  re<ord  by  five  hundred  or 
more  but  less  than  seven  hundred  and  fifty 
persons 

register  such  security  by  filing  with  the 
Commission  a  reijlstratlon  statement  i  and 
such  copies  thereiif  as  the  Commission  may 
require*  with  respect  to  such  security  con- 
taining such  information  and  documents  as 
the  Commission  may  specify  comparable  to 
that  which  Is  reqvilretl  In  an  application  to 
register  a  security  pursuant  to  subsection 
(b)  of  this  secuon  Each  such  registration 
statement  shall  become  effective  sixty  days 
after  filing  with  the  Commission  or  within 
such  shorter  period  as  the  Commission  may 
direct.  Until  such  registration  statement 
becomes  effective  it  shall  not  be  deemed 
filed  for  the  purposes  of  section  18  of  this 
title.  Any  Issuer  may  register  any  clasjs  of 
equity  security  not  required  to  be  registered 
by  filing  a  registration  statement  pursuant 
to  the  provisions  of  this  paragraph  The 
Commission  la  authorized  to  extend  the  date 
upon  which  any  issuer  or  class  of  issuers  la 
required  to  register  a  security  pursuant  to 
the  provisions  of  this  paragraph 

"(2)  The  provisions  of  this  subsection 
shall  not  apply  In  respect  of — 

"(A)  any  security  listed  and  registered 
on  a  national  securities  exchange 

"(B)  any  security  issued  by  an  Invest- 
ment company  registered  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 8  of  the  Investment  Company  Act  of 
1940: 

"(C)  any  security,  other  than  permanent 
stock,  guaranty  stock,  permanent  reserve 
stock,  or  any  similar  certificate  evidencing 
nonwlthdrawable  capital.  Issued  by  a  sav- 
ings and  loan  association,  building  and  loan 
association,  cooperative  bank,  homestead  as- 
.soclatlon.  or  similar  Institution,  which  Is 
supervised  and  examined  by  State  or  Fed- 
eral authority  having  supervision  over  any 
such  Institution: 

"(D)  any  security  of  an  l.ssuer  organized 
and  Of)erated  exclusively  for  religious,  edu- 
cational, benevolent,  fraternal,  charitable,  or 
reformatory  purpxises  and  not  for  pecuniary 
pr'jfit.  and  no  ptirt  of  the  net  earnings  of 
which  Inures  to  the  benefit  of  any  private 
shareholder  or  Individual;   or 

"(E)  any  security  of  a  foreign  Issuer,  in- 
cluding any  certificate  of  deposit  for  such 
a  security,  unless  the  Commission,  by  rules 
or  regufatlons,  or  by  order  .ifter  notice  and 
opportunity  for  hearing,  on  Its  own  motion 
finds  that  a  substan'i.-il  public  market  for 
the  equity  securities  of  "^urh  issuer  or  of  .i 
cl.ass  of  Issuers  which  includes  such  Issuer 
exists  In  the  United  St  ites  and  that  con- 
tinued exemption  of  securities  of  su:-h  issuer 
or  class  of  Issuers  Is  not  in  the  public  In- 
terest or  consistent  witli  the  protection  of 
investors. 

■■(3)  Registration  f  any  class  of  =ecurlty 
pursuant  to  this  subsection  shall  be  ter- 
minated ninety  days,  o.'  .such  shorter  f)erkxl 
as  the  Commission  may  determine,  after  the 
issuer  files  a  certification  with  the  Commis- 
sion that  the  number  of  holders  of  record 
of  such  class  of  security  is  reduced  to  less 
than  three  hundred  persons  The  Commis- 
sion shall  after  notice  and  opportunity  for 
hearing  deny  termination  of  registration  if 
It    finds    that    the    certification    Is    untrue. 


Termination  of  registration  shall  be  deferred 
pending  final  determluatlou  on  the  question 

uf  denial. 

"(4)  For  the  purposes  of  this  subsection 
the  term  'class"  shall  include  all  securities 
of  an  Issuer  which  tire  of  substantially  sim- 
ilar character  and  the  holders  rf  which  en- 
Joy  substantially  similar  rights  and  privi- 
leges The  Commisaion  may  for  the  pur- 
poses of  thi.s  subsection  define  by  rules  and 
regulations  the  terms  total  assets'  und  "held 
of  record'  as  it  deems  nt-cessary  or  appro- 
priate in  the  public  interest  or  for  the  pro- 
tection of  investors  In  order  to  prevent  cir- 
cumvention of  the  provisions  of  this  sub- 
section " 

idi  Section  12  of  said  Act  is  further 
amended  by  adding  thereto  the  following 
new  subsection : 

"(hi  The  Commission  may  by  rules  and 
regulations,  or  upon  application  of  an  In- 
terested perstni.  by  order,  after  notice  and 
opportunity  for  hearing,  exempt  in  whole 
iir  In  part  any  Issuer  or  class  of  issuers  from 
the  provisions  of  subsection  ig)  hereof  (jr 
from  section  13.  14,  or  Ijid)  of  this  title  or 
may  exempt  from  section  16  hereof  any  offi- 
cer, director,  or  beneficial  owner  of  securi- 
ties of  any  Issuer,  any  security  of  which  Is 
required  to  be  registered  pursuant  to  sub- 
section Ig)  hereof,  upon  such  terms  and 
conditions  and  for  such  period  as  It  deems 
necess.-vry  or  appropriate,  if  the  Commission 
finds,  by  reason  of  the  number  of  public 
Investors,  amount  of  trading  Interest  in  the 
securities,  the  nature  and  extent  of  the  ac- 
tivities of  the  Issuer,  Income  or  assets  of  the 
issuer,  or  otherwise  that  such  action  Is  not 
Inconsistent  with  the  public  Interest  or  the 
protection  of  investors.  The  Commission 
may,  for  the  purposes  of  any  of  the  above- 
mentioned  sections  or  subsections  of  this 
title  chtsslfy  Issuers  and  prescribe  require- 
ments appropriate  for  each  such  cliuvs  " 

(ei  Section  12  of  said  Act  Is  further 
amended  by  adding  thereto  the  following 
new  subsection 

"(1)  In  respect  of  any  securities  Issued  by 
banks  the  deposits  of  which  are  Insured  In 
accordance  with  the  Federal  Deposit  Insur- 
ance Corporation  Act.  the  p.iwers.  functions. 
and  duties  vested  in  the  Comml.sslon  under 
this  title  to  .administer  and  enforce  sections 
12,  13  14iai.  14(c),  and  16  thereof  (1)  with 
respect  to  national  banks  and  banks  operat- 
ing under  the  Code  of  Law  for  the  District 
of  Columbia  are  vested  in  the  Comptroller 
of  the  Currency  i2i  with  respect  to  all  other 
member  banks  of  the  Federal  Reserve  System 
iire  vested  In  the  Bojird  of  Governors  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  System  and  (3)  with  re- 
spect to  all  other  lnsure<l  banks  are  vested 
In  the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Corpora- 
tion •• 

Sec  4  Section  13ia)  of  the  Securities  Ex- 
change Act  of    1934    Is  amended   to   read   as 

follows 

"(a)  Every  Issuer  of  a  8e<:urlty  registered 
pursuant  to  section  12  of  this  title  shall  file 
with  the  Commission  the  information,  docu- 
ments, and  reports  below  specified  (and  such 
copies  thereof  as  the  Commission  may  re- 
quire* m  accordance  with  such  rules  and 
regulations  as  the  Commission  may  prescribe 
as  necessary  or  appropriate  for  the  proper 
protection  of  Investors  and  to  Insure  fair 
dealing  in  the  security — 

"(li  Such  Information  and  documents  as 
the  Commission  shall  require  to  keep  reason- 
ably current  the  Information  and  dtx-uments 
required  to  be  Included  In  or  filed  with  an 
application  or  registration  s'atement  filed 
pursumt  to  section  12 

"(2)  Such  annual  reports,  certified  If  re- 
quired by  the  rules  and  regulations  of  the 
Commission  by  independent  public  account- 
ants, and  such  quarterly  reports,  as  the  Com- 
mission may  prescribe 

Every  Issuer  of  a  security  registered  on  a 
national  securities  exchange  shall  also  file  a 
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duplicate  original  of  such  Information  dnM. 
ments.  and  reports  with   the  exchange'^" 

Sec  5     lai    .Section  14(ai   of  the  S«:uriti 
Exchange  Act  oi    1934  U  amended  to  r^ 
follows  ^*  •• 

■•(a)  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  perm 
by  the  use  of  the  malls  or  by  any  mw^"" 
InstrumenUiUty  of  Interstate  commerce  or  2 
any  facility  of  a  national  securities  exchu^ 
or  otherwise.  In  contravention  of  such  rS« 
and  regulations  as  the  Commission  may^ 
scribe  as  necessary  or  appropriate  In  thepiib! 
lie  interest  or  for  the  protection  of  in,^ 
tors,  to  solicit  or  to  permit  the  use  of  hk 
name  to  s<jliclt  any  proxy  or  consent  or  m. 
thorlzatlon  In  respect  of  any  .security  (oth» 
than  an  exempted  security  i  registered  pur 
suant  to  section  12  of  this  title." 

(b)  Section  14(bi  of  said  Act  Is  amended 
to  read  as  follow.s 

"lb  I  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  member 
of  a  national  securities  exchange,  or  any  ret- 
Istered  broker  or  dealer.  In  contravention  of 
such  rules  and  regulations  as  the  CommU- 
slon  may  prescribe  as  necessary  or  approprt. 
ate  In  the  public  interest  or  for  the  protec- 
tion of  Investors,  to  give,  or  to  refrain  from 
giving  a  proxy,  consent,  or  authorization  it 
respect  of  any  security  registered  pursuant 
to  section  12  of  this  title  and  carried  for  the 
account  of  a  customer" 

ic)  Section  14  of  said  Act  Is  further 
amended  by  adding  thereto  the  foUowlnf 
new    subsection; 

"ici  Unless  proxies,  consents,  or  author- 
izations in  respect  of  a  security  registered 
pursuant  to  section  12  of  this  title  are  solic- 
ited by  or  on  b»'h.ilf  of  the  management  of 
the  Issuer  from  the  holders  of  record  of  guct 
security  In  accordance  with  subsection  iti 
of  this  section  and  the  rules  and  regulatloni 
thereunder,  prior  to  any  annual  or  othe 
meeting  of  the  holders  of  such  security,  8U(± 
Issuer  shall.  In  acc<irdance  with  rules  and 
regulations  prescribed  by  the  Commission. 
file  with  the  Commission  and  transmit  to  all 
holders  of  record  of  such  security  informa- 
tion substantially  equivalent  to  the  Informa- 
tion  which  would  be  required  to  be  trans- 
mitted If  a  solicitation  were  made:  but  no 
Information  shall  be  required  to  be  filed  or 
transmitted  pursuant  to  this  subsection  be- 
fore July  1.  1964" 

Sec  6  (a)  Sectlcm  15(a^  of  the  Securities 
Exchange  Act  of  1934  Is  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 

"I  a  I  No  broker  or  dealer  shall  make  use 
of  the  myalls  or  of  any  means  or  instrumental- 
ity of  Interstate  commerce  to  effect  any 
transaction  In.  or  to  Induce  the  purchase  or 
sale  of.  any  security  (other  than  an  exempted 
security  or  commercial  paper,  bankers'  ac- 
ceptances, or  commercial  bills)  otherwise 
than  on  a  national  securities  exchange,  un- 
less such  broker  or  dealer  (A)  Is  registered 
In  accordance  with  subsection  ( b )  of  this  sec- 
tion, and  (B)  Is  a  member  of  a  securities 
association  which  Is  registered  pursuant  to 
section  15A  of  this  title 

"The  Commission  may  by  such  rules  and 
regulations  or  orders  as  It  deems  necessary 
or  appropriate  In  the  public  Interest  or  for 
the  protection  of  Investors,  either  uncon- 
ditionally or  upon  specified  terms  and  con- 
ditions or  for  specified  periods,  exempt  from 
clause  (A)  or  (B).  or  both,  of  this  subsec- 
tion (a)  any  broker  or  dealer  or  class  of 
brokers  or  dealers  specified  In  such  rules, 
regulations,  or  orders  Clause  (B)  of  this 
subsection  (a)  shall  be  Inapplicable  with 
respect  to  ll)  all  brokers  and  dealers  dur- 
ing any  p)erlod  In  which  there  Is  no  regis- 
tered securities  association,  and  (U)  any 
broker  or  dealer  during  any  period  In  which 
the  rules  of  each  registered  securities  asso- 
ciation preclude  the  membership  therein  of 
such  broker  or  dealer  solely  because  of  the 
geographical  location  of.  or  type  of  business 
done  by,  such  broker   or  dealer." 

ibi  Section  15(b)  of  said  Act  Is  amended 
to  read  as  follows 
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, , .  A  broker  or  dealer  may  be  regls- 
"'^l'  the  purpies  of  this  section  by  fll- 
f  ^^ti?h  the  commission  an  application  or 
"'^  Ln  which  shall  contain  such  In- 
^gistratlon^  Tuch  detail  as  to  such  broker  or 
f'^^"^"°n.  any  persons  associated  with  such 
dealer  ^^°l\-J^  the  Commission  may  by 
^''*".nd  regulations  require  as  necessary 
■""^'  ItBte  in  the  public  Interest  or  for 
^''  "PPTtlon  o  inves^rs.  Except  as  here- 
ttie  P'-o"^'^^'""  d  such  registration  shall  be- 
'"*^l"eS  elhlri  •  day's  after  the  receipt 
'"^  V,  «nDllcatlon  by  the  Commission  or 
°'  bin  su'lf  Shorter  period  of  time  as  the 
*  .cctnn  miv  determine. 
*^Tn  SpHcarion  for  registration  of  a  broker 

HP«ler  to  be  formed  or  organized  may  be 
"\%"v  a  broker  or  dealer  to  which  the 
IT  f.r  or  deider  to  be  formed  or  organized 
''"fn  1^  ?hl  successor.  Such  application 
Vn  conuln  such  Information  in  such  de- 
'^f'  to  the  applicant  and  as  to  the  suc- 
'  .r  .nd  any  person  associated  with  the 
''noli  ant  or  the  successor,  as  the  Commls- 
?nM  ma  ■  bv  rules  and  regulations  require 
IfneTSary  or  appropriate  In  the  public 
'  "e.t  or  for  the  protection  of  Investors. 
Ixrent  "«  hereinafter  provided,  such  regls- 
fr.Hon  shall  become  effective  thirty  days 
XrXe  receipt  of  such  application  by  the 
commission  or  within  such  shorter  period 
.'time  as  the  Commission  may  determine. 
^u^h  registration  shall  terminate  on  the 
;.rtv-fifth  day  after  the  effective  date  there- 
nf  unless  prior  thereto  the  successor  shall, 
.n  accordance  with  such  rules  and  regula- 
tions as  the  Commission  may  prescribe,  adopt 
^uch  application   as   Its  own. 

If  any  amendment  to  any  application 
t-r  reeist'ratlon  pursuant  to  this  subsection 
i<' filed  prior  to  the  effective  date  thereof. 
such  amendment  shall  be  deemed  to  have 
been  filed  simultaneously  with  and  as  part 
o'  such  application;  except  that  the  Com- 
mission may.  If  It  appears  necessary  or 
aoproprlat*  in  the  public  Interest  or  for  the 
protection  of  Investors,  defer  the  effective 
date  of  any  such  registration  as  thus  amend- 
ed until  the  thirtieth  day  after  the  filing  of 
such  amendment. 

Any  provision  of  this  title  (other  than 
subsection  i  a  i  of  this  section  and  section  5) 
which  prohibits  any  act,  practice,  or  course 
of  business  If  the  malls  or  any  means  or 
mstrumentalltv  of  Interstate  commerce  are 
used  In  connection  therewith  shall  also  pro- 
hibit any  such  act.  practice,  or  course  of 
business  "by  any  broker  or  dealer  registered 
pursuant  to  this  subsection  or  any  person 
acting  on  behalf  of  such  a  broker  or  dealer. 
irrespective  of  any  use  of  the  malls  or  any 
means  or  Instrumentality  of  Interstate  com- 
merce In   connection   therewith. 

•i2)  The  Commission  shall,  after  appro- 
priate notice  and  opportunity  for  hearing,  by 
order  censure,  deny  registration  to.  suspend 
for  a  period  not  exceeding  twelve  months  or 
revoke  the  registration  of,  any  broker  or 
dealer  If  It  finds  that  such  censure,  denial. 
suspension,  or  revocation  Is  In  the  public 
interest  and  that  such  broker  or  dealer, 
whether  prior  or  subsequent  to  becoming 
such,  or  any  person  associated  with  such 
broker  or  dealer,  whether  prior  or  subsequent 
to  becoming  so  a.ssoclated.  (A)  has  willfully 
made  or  caused  to  be  made  In  any  applica- 
tion for  registration  or  report  required  to  be 
filed  with  the  Commission  under  this  title,  or 
in  any  proceeding  before  the  Commission 
with  respect  to  registration,  any  statement 
which  was  at  the  time  and  in  the  light  of 
the  circumst^inces  under  which  It  was  made 
false  or  misleading  with  respect  to  any  ma- 
terial fact,  or  has  omitted  to  state  In  any 
such  application  or  report  any  material  fact 
which  Is  required  to  be  stated  therein;  or  (B) 
has  been  convicted  within  ten  years  preced- 
ing the  filing  of  the  application  or  at  any 
time  thereafter  of  any  felony  or  misde- 
meanor which  the  Commission  finds:  (i)  in- 
volves the  purchase  or  sale  of  any  security. 


(il)  arises  out  of  the  conduct  of  the  business 
of  a  broker,  dealer,  or  Investment  adviser, 
(111)  involves  embezzlement,  fraudulent  con- 
version, or  misappropriation  of  funds  or  se- 
curities, or  (Iv)  involves  the  violation  of  sec- 
tion  1341,   1342,  or   1343   of  title   18,  United 
States     Code,     as     heretofore     or     hereafter 
amended:  or  (C)   Is  permanently  or  tempo- 
rarily enjoined  by  order,  judgment,  or  decree 
of  any  court  of  competent  jurisdiction  from 
acting  as  an  Investment  adviser,  underwriter. 
broker,  or  dealer,  or  as  an  affiliated  person 
or    employee    of    any    investment    company. 
bank,   or   Insurance    company,    or    from   en- 
gaging   in    or    continuing    any    conduct    or 
practice     in     connection     with     any     such 
activity,  or  In  connection  with  the  purchase 
or  sale  of  any  security;  or  (D)  has  willfully 
violated  any  provision  of  the  Securities  Act 
of  1933.  or  of  the  Investment  Advisers  Act  of 
1940,  or  of  the  Investment  Company  Act  of 
1940.  or  of  this  title,  as  any  of  such  statutes 
heretofore   have   been   or   hereafter   may    be 
amended,  or  of  any  rule  or  regulation  under 
any  of  such  statutes;    or    (E)    has   willfully 
aided,    abetted,    counseled,    commanded.    In- 
duced, or  procured  the  violation  by  any  other 
person  of  the  Securities  Act  of  1933,  or  the 
Investment  Advisers  Act  of  1940,  or  the  In- 
vestment Company  Act   of    1940,   or  of   this 
title,  as  any   such   statutes  heretofore   have 
been  or  hereafter  may  be  amended,  or  of  any 
rule  or  regulation  under  any  of  such  statutes 
or  has  failed  reasonably  to  supervise,  with  a 
view  to  preventing  violations  of  such  stat- 
utes, rules,  and  regulations,  another  person 
who  commits  such  a  violation,  if  such  other 
person  Is  subject  to  his  supervision;   or   (F) 
is  subject  to  an  order  of  the  Commission  en- 
tered pursuant  to  paragraph  (3)  of  this  sub- 
section (b)   barring  or  suspending  the  right 
of  such  person  to  be  associated  with  a  broker 
or  dealer,  which  order  is  In  effect  with  re- 
spect to  such  person.     For  the  purposes  of 
clause  (E)  of  this  paragraph,  no  person  shall 
be    deemed    to    have    failed    reasonably    to 
supervise  any  person,  if  (i)    there  have  been 
established  procedures,  and  a  system  for  ap- 
plying such  procedures,  which  would  reason- 
ably be  expected  to  prevent  and  detect,  inso- 
far as  practicable,  any  such  violation  by  such 
other  person;  and  (11)  such  person  has  rea- 
sonably discharged   the   duties   and   obliga- 
tions incumbent  upon  him  by  reason  of  such 
procedures  and   system  without   reasonable 
cause  to  believe  that  such  procedures  and 
system     were     not     being     complied     with. 
Pending    final    determination    whether    any 
such  registration  shall  be  denied,  the  Com- 
mission may  by  order  postpone  the  effective 
date  of  such  registration  for  a  period  not  to 
exceed  fifteen  days,  but  if.  after  appropriate 
notice  and  opportunity  for  hearing  (which 
may  consist  solely  of  affidavits  and  oral  argu- 
ments), it  shall  appear  to  the  Commission 
to  be  necessary  or  appropriate  in  the  public 
interest  or  for  the  protection  of  investors  to 
postpone  the  effective  date  of  such  registra- 
tion until  final  determination,  the  Commis- 
sion shall  so  order.     Pending  final  determi- 
nation whether  any  such  registration  shall 
be  revoked,  the  Commission  shall  by  order 
susjjend   such   registration    If.   after    appro- 
priate notice  and  opportunity  for  hearing. 
such  suspension  shall  appear  to  the  Commis- 
sion to  be   necessary  or  appropriate   in  the 
public  interest  or  for  the  protection  of  In- 
vestors.    Any    registered    broker    or    dealer 
may.  upon  such  terms  and  conditions  as  the 
Commlseion  may  deem  necessary  In  the  pub- 
lic interest  or  for  the  protection  of  Investors. 
withdraw  from  registration  by  filing  a  writ- 
ten notice  of  withdrawal  with  the  Commis- 
sion.    If    the    Commission    finds    that    any 
registered  broker  or  dealer,  or  any  broker  or 
dealer  for  whom  an  application  for  registra- 
tion Is  pending,  is  no  longer  in  existence  or 
has  ceased   to  do  business   as   a  broker  or 
dealer,  the  Commission  shall  by  order  cancel 
the  registration  or  application  of  such  broker 
or  dealer. 


"(3)   The   Commission  may,  after  appro- 
priate notice  and  opportunity  for  hearing, 
by  order  censtxre  any  person,  or  bar  or  sus- 
pend   for    a    period    not    exceeding    twelve 
months   any   person   from    being   associated 
with  a  broker  or  dealer.  If  the  Commission 
finds  that  such  censure,  barring  or  suspen- 
sion Is  In  the  public  Interest  and  that  such 
person  has  committed  or  omitted   any  act 
or  omission  enumerated  in  clause  ( A) ,  (D)  or 
(E)  of  paragraph  (2)  of  this  subsection  (b) 
or  has  been  convicted  of  any  offense  speci- 
fied  in   clause    (B)    of   said   paragraph    (2) 
within  the  time  specified  therein  or  Is  en- 
joined from  any  action,  conduct,  or  practice 
specified    in    clause    (C)    of   said    paragraph 
(2).     It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  person  as 
to  whom  such  an  order  barring  or  suspend- 
ing him  from  being  associated  with  a  broker- 
dealer  is  in  effect,  willfully  to  become,  or  to 
be.  associated  with  a  broker  or  dealer,  with- 
out the  consent  of  the  Commission,  and  It 
shall  be  unlawful  for  any  broker  or  dealer 
to  permit  such  a  person  to  become,  or  re- 
main,  a  person  associated  with  him,  with- 
out the  consent  of  the  Commission,  If  such 
broker   or   dealer   knew,   or    In   the    exercise 
of   reasonable  care,   should   have   known,   of 
such  order." 

(c)  Section  15(c)  of  said  Act  Is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new    paragraphs: 

"(4)  If  the  Commission  finds,  after  no- 
tice and  opportunity  for  hearing,  that  any 
person  subject  to  the  provisions  of  section 
12.  13,  or  15(d)  of  this  title  or  any  rule 
or  regulation  thereunder  has  failed  to  com- 
ply with  any  such  provision,  rule,  or  regula- 
tion in  any  material  respect,  the  Commis- 
sion may  publish  Its  findings  and  issue  an 
order  requiring  such  person  to  comply  with 
such  provision  or  such  rule  or  regulation 
thereunder  upon  such  terms  and  conditions 
and  within  such  time  as  the  Commission 
may  specify  in  such  order. 

"(5)  If  In  its  opinion  the  public  Interest 
and  the  protection  of  Investors  so  require, 
the  Commission  Is  authorized  summarily  to 
suspend  trading,  otherwise  than  on  a  na- 
tional securities  exchange.  In  any  security 
(other  than  an  exempted  security)  for  a  pe- 
riod not  exceeding  ten  days.  No  broker  or 
dealer  shall  make  use  of  the  malls  or  of 
any  means  or  Instrumentality  of  interstate 
commerce  to  effect  any  transaction  in,  or 
to  Induce  the  purchase  or  sale  of,  any  se- 
curity in  which  trading  is  so  suspended." 
(d)  Section  15(d)  of  said  Act  is  amended 
to  read  as  follows: 

"(d)  Each  issuer  which  has  filed  a  registra- 
tion statement  containing  an  undertaking 
which  is  or  becomes  operative  under  this 
subsection  as  In  effect  prior  to  the  date  of 
enactment  of  the  Securities  Acts  Amend- 
ments of  1963,  and  each  issuer  which  shall 
after  such  date  file  a  registration  state- 
ment which  has  become  effective  pursuant 
to  the  Securities  Act  of  1933,  as  amended, 
shall  file  with  the  Commission,  in  accord- 
ance with  such  rules  and  regulations  as  the 
Commission  may  prescribe  as  necessary  or 
appropriate  In  the  public  interest  or  for  the 
protection  of  Investors,  such  supplementary 
and  periodic  information,  documents,  and 
reports  as  may  be  required  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 13  of  this  title  in  respect  of  a  security 
registered  pursuant  to  section  12  of  this  ti- 
tle. The  duty  to  file  under  this  subsection 
shall  be  automatically  suspended  if  and  so 
long  as  any  issue  of  securities  of  such  issuer 
is  registered  pursuant  to  section  12  of  this 
title.  The  duty  to  file  under  this  subsec- 
tion shall  also  be  automatically  suspended 
as  to  any  fiscal  year,  other  than  the  fiscal 
year  within  which  such  registration  state- 
ment became  effective.  If,  at  the  beginning  of 
such  fiscal  year,  the  securities  of  each  class 
to  which  the  registration  statement  relates 
are  held  of  record  by  less  than  three  hun- 
dred persons.  For  the  purposes  of  this  sub- 
section, the  term  'class'  shall  be  construed 
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to  Indud*  all  securities  of  an  Luuer  which 
are  of  substantially  similar  character  and 
the  holders  of  which  enjoy  substantially 
similar  rights  and  privileges  Nothing  In 
this  subsection  shall  apply  to  securities  Is- 
sued by  a  foreign  government  or  political 
subdivision  thereof  ' 

Sbc.  7.  (a)  Section  15A(b)  of  the  Securi- 
ties Exchange  Act  of  1934  Is  amended  as  fol- 
lows: 

(1)  Paragraph  i3i  thereof  Is  amended  to 
read  as  follows : 

"(3)  the  rules  of  the  association  provide 
that  any  broker  or  dealer  who  makes  use  of 
the  malls  or  of  any  means  or  instrumentality 
of  Interstate  conunerce  to  effect  any  trans- 
action in.  or  to  Induce  the  purchase  or 
sale  of.  any  security  otherwise  than  on  a 
national  securities  exchange,  may  become  a 
member  of  such  association,  except  such  as 
are  excluded  pursuant  to  paragraphs  (4i  and 
(5)  of  this  subsection  Provided.  That  the 
rules  of  the  association  may  restrict  member- 
ship In  such  association  on  such  specified 
geographical  basis,  or  on  suoh  specified  bjusis 
relating  to  the  type  of  business  done  by  Its 
members,  or  on  such  other  specified  and  ap- 
propriate basis,  as  appears  to  the  Commis- 
sion to  be  necessary  or  appropriate  In  the 
public  Interest  or  for  the  protection  of  In- 
vestors and  to  carry  out  the  purpose  of  this 
section:  rules  adopted  by  the  association 
may  provide  that  the  association  may.  un- 
less the  Commission  directs  otherwise  In 
cases  In  which  the  Commission  finds  It  ap- 
propriate in  the  public  Interest  so  to  direct 
deny  admission  to  or  refuse  to  continue  In 
such  association  any  broker  or  dealer  If  1 1 ) 
such  broker  or  dealer,  whether  prior  or  sub- 
sequent to  becoming  such,  or  (111  any  per- 
son associated  with  such  broker  or  dealer, 
whether  prior  or  subsequent  to  becoming  so 
associated,  has  been  and  Is  suspended  or 
expelled  from  a  national  securities  exchange 
or  has  been  and  Is  barred  or  suspended  from 
being  associated  with  all  members  of  such 
exchange,  for  violation  of  any  rule  of  such 
exchange:". 

(2)    Paragraph    |4)    thereof  Is  amended  to 
read  as  follows 

"(4)  the  rules  of  the  association  provide 
that,  except  with  the  approval  or  at  the 
direction  of  the  Commission  in  cases  In 
which  the  Commission  finds  it  appropriate 
In  the  public  interest  so  to  approve  or  direct, 
no  bfoker  or  dealer  shall  be  admitted  to  or 
continued  in  membership  In  such  £iss<^>cla- 
tlon,  if  (1)  such  broker  or  dealer,  whether 
prior  or  subsequent  to  becoming  such,  or 
(11)  any  person  associated  with  such  broker 
or  dealer,  whether  prior  or  subsequent  to 
becoming  so  associated,  and  who  continues 
to  be  so  associated  after  such  broker  or  dealer 
knew  or  In  the  exercise  of  reasonable  care 
should  have  known  that  such  person  (At  has 
been  and  is  suspended  or  expelled  from  a 
registered  securities  association  (whether 
national  or  affiliated  \  or  from  a  national 
securities  exchange  or  has  been  and  Is  barred 
or  siispended  from  being  ass<5clated  with  all 
members  of  such  association  or  from  being 
associated  with  all  brokers  or  dealers  which 
are  members  of  such  exchange,  for  violation 
of  any  rule  of  such  association  or  exchange 
which  prohibits  any  act  or  transaction  con- 
stituting conduct  Inconsistent  with  Just  and 
equitable  principles  of  trade  or  requires  any 
act  the  omission  of  which  constitutes  con- 
duct inconsistent  with  Just  and  equitable 
principles  of  trade  or  iBi  Is  subject  to  an 
order  of  the  Commls-slon  denying;,  suspend- 
ing for  a  period  not  exceeding  twelve  months 
or  revoking  his  registration  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 15  of  this  title,  or  expelling  or  suspend- 
ing him  from  membership  In  a  registered 
securities  assoclatlrin  nr  a  national  .securities 
exchange,  or  barring  or  suspending  him  from 
being  associated  with  a  bmker  or  dealer,  or 
'O  by  his  conduct  while  associated  with  a 
broker  or  dealer,   was  a   cause  of  any   sua- 
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pension,  expulsion,  or  order  of  the  character 
described  in  clause  lAt  or  \Bt  which  Is  In 
effect  wuh  respect  to  such  broker  or  dealer, 
and  Ir.  entering  such  a  suspension,  expulsion, 
or  order,  the  Commission  or  any  such  ex- 
change or  ass<:>clatlon  shall  have  Jurisdiction 
to  determine  whether  or  not  any  person  was 
^  cause  thereof." 

(3i  Paragraphs  i5i  through  (10)  thereof 
are  redesignated  as  paragraphs  i6)  through 
(111.  respectively,  and  a  new  paragraph  (5i 
is  added  to  read  as  follows: 

"(5»    the   rules  of   the   association   provide 
that,  except  with  the  approval  or  at  the  di- 
rection of  the  Commission  In  cases  In  which 
the  Commission   finds  It  appropriate  In   the 
public   Interest  so  to  approve  or  direct,  no 
person  shall  become  a  member  and  no  nat- 
ural person  shall  become  a  person  associated 
with  a  member,  unless  such  {>erson  Is  quali- 
fied   to   become   a   member   or   a   person   as- 
s<jclated  with  a  member  in  conformity  with 
specified    and    appropriate    standards    with 
respect  to  the  training,  experience,  and  such 
other   qualifications   of  such    person    as   the 
association  finds  necessary  or  desirable    and 
in   the  case  of   a   member,   the   financial   re- 
sponsibility of  such  member      For  the  pur- 
pose of  defining  such  stiindards  and  the  ap- 
plication   thereof,    such    rules   may    lAi    ap- 
propriately    classify     prospective     members 
I  taking   Into  account    relevant   matters.   In- 
cluding  type   of    business   done   and    nature 
of  securities  soldi    and   persons  proposed   to 
be  associated  with  members.  (Bi  specify  that 
all   or  any   portion  of  such  standards  shall 
be  applicable  to  any  such  class.  (C)  require 
persons  In   any  such   class  to  pass  examina- 
tions   prescribed    In    accordance    with    such 
rules.   iDt    provide  that  persons  in  any  such 
class   other   than    prospective    members   and 
partners,   officers   and   supervisory  employees 
(Which  latter  term  may  be  defined  by  such 
rules  and  a.s  so  defined  shall  Include  branch 
managers  of  members)   of  members,  may  be 
qualified   solely  on   the   basis   of   compliance 
with  specified  standards  of  training  and  such 
other  qualifications  as  the  assitclatlon  finds 
appropriate,    lE)    provide    that    applications 
to  become  a  member  or  a  person  associated 
with  a  member  shall  set  forth  such  facts  as 
the  association  may  prescribe  as  to  the  train- 
ing, experience,  financial  responsibility,  and 
other    qualifications    of    the    applicant    and 
that   the   association   may  adopt   procedures 
for   verification  of  qualifications  of  the  ap- 
plicant, and  (P)  require  any  class  of  persons 
associated   with  a  member  to  be   registered 
with  the  ass<x-latlon  In  accordance  with  pro- 
cedures specified  by  auch  rules  i  and  any  ap- 
plication or  document  supplemental  thereto 
required  by  such  rules  of  a  person  seeking 
to  be  registered  with  such  asstxrlatlon  shall, 
for  the  purp<-)fles  of  subsection  (a)  of  section 
32   of  this   title,   be  deemed  an   application 
required  to  be  filed  under  this  title)." 

(4)  Redesignated  paragraph  i9)  thereof  Is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(9)  the  rules  of  the  as8«_>clatlon  provide 
that  Its  members  and  persons  associated  with 
Its  members  shall  be  appropriately  disci- 
plined by  expulsion,  su.spenslon.  fine,  cen- 
sure, or  being  suspended  'tr  barred  from  being 
associated  with  all  members,  or  any  other 
fitting  penalty,  for  any  violation  of  Its  rules; " 
1.5)  Redesignated  paragraph  ilO)  thereof 
U  amended  to  read  as  follows  : 

"I  10)  the  rules  rf  the  association  provide 
a  fair  and  orderly  procedure  with  respect  to 
the  disciplining  of  members  and  pH'r8<in8  hs- 
.sociated  with  members  a!>d  the  denial  of 
membership  ui  any  broker  or  dealer  seeking 
membership  therein  or  the  barring  of  any 
person  from  being  assocuted  with  a  member. 
In  any  pro<;eetlmg  to  determine  whether  any 
member  >r  other  person  shall  be  dl.sclpUned. 
such  rules  shall  require  that  specific  charges 
be  brought  that  such  member  or  person  shall 
be  notlfietl  if.  and  be  given  an  opp<jrtunlty 
to  defend  against,  such  charges;  that  a  record 


shall  be  kept;  and  that  the  determin^*^ 
shall  Include  (A)  a  sUtement  «ettlni[f 
any  act  or  practice  In  which  suchmtoll^ 
or  other  person  may  be  found  to  hj^uT* 
gaged,  or  which  such  member  or  other  dL^' 
may  be  found  to  have  omitted,  (Bi  a«S!SJ 
ment  setting  fortli  the  specific  rule  oc  ^!^ 
of  the  association  of  which  any  such  Jt* 
practice,  or  omission  to  act,  is  deemed  to  ^ 
In  violation,  (C)  a  sUtement  whether  thi 
acts  or  practices  prohibited  by  such  rul« 
rules,  or  the  omission  of  any  act  reqmr^ 
thereby,  are  deemed  U)  constitute  coMwt 
inconsistent  with  Just  and  equitable  prinZ^ 
pies  of  trade,  and  (D)  a  statement  aeSn, 
forth  the  penalty  Imposed  In  any  ptonti 
ing  to  determine  whether  a  broker  or  diT- 
shall  be  denied  membership  or  whether  w 
pjerson  shall  be  barred  from  being  assodjUd 
with  a  member,  such  rules  shall  prom! 
that  the  broker  or  dealer  or  person  shall  bt 
notified  of.  and  be  given  an  opportunity  ui 
be  heard  upon,  the  specific  grounds  for V 
nlal  or  bar  which  are  under  consideration 
that  a  record  shall  be  kept;  and  that  Vbt 
determination  shall  set  forth  the  specific 
grounds  upon  which  the  denial  or  bar  u 
based,   and  ' 

(6i  Section  ISAib)  of  sitld  Act.  is  furthe 
amended  by  a<lding  two  unnumbered  pan- 
graphs  at  the  end  Uiereof .  to  read  as  followi 

"The  rules  of  the  association  shall  Include 
provisions  governing  the  form  and  content 
of  quotations  relating  to  securities  lold 
otherwise  than  on  a  national  securities  «. 
change  which  may  be  disseminated  by  aaj 
member  or  any  person  associated  with  i 
member,  and  the  persons  to  whom  such 
quotations  may  be  supplied.  Such  rules  re- 
lating to  quotations  shall  be  designed  to  pro- 
duce fair  and  Informative  quoUtlons,  both 
at  the  wholesale  and  retail  level,  to  prevent 
fictitious  or  misleading  quotations,  and  to 
promote  orderly  procedures  for  collecting  and 
publishing  quotations. 

"The  provisions  of  this  subsection,  as  In 
effect  prior  to  the  date  of  enactment  of  the 
Securities  Acts  Amendments  of  1963,  shall 
be  applicable  to  the  rules  of  any  registered 
securities  association  which  was  registered 
on  such  date  until  July  1,  1964.  After  July 
1.  1964.  the  Commission  may.  after  notice 
and  opportunity  for  hearing,  suspend  the 
registration  of  any  such  association  If  It 
finds  that  the  rules  thereof  do  not  conform 
to  the  requirements  of  this  subsection,  u 
amended  by  section  7  of  the  Securities  Acti 
Amendments  of  1963,  and  any  such  suspen- 
sion shall  remain  In  effect  until  the  Ck)m- 
mlsslon  Issues  an  order  determining  that 
such  rules  have  been  modified  to  confonn 
with  such  requirements  " 

(b)  Section  15A(d)  (2)  of  said  Act  li 
amended  by  striking  out  "(9)"  and  inserting 
In  lieu  thereof  "( 10)  ". 

(c)  Section  15A(g)  of  said  Act  Is  amended 
to  read  as  follows  : 

"(g)  If  any  registered  securities  associa- 
tion (whether  national  or  affiliated)  shall 
take  any  disciplinary  action  against  any 
member  thereof  or  any  person  associated 
with  such  a  member  or  shall  deny  admission 
to  any  broker  or  dealer  seeking  membership 
therein,  or  shall  bar  any  person  from  belnj 
associated  with  a  member,  such  action  shall 
be  subject  to  review  by  the  Commission,  on 
Its  own  motion,  or  upon  application  by  any 
person  aggrieved  thereby  filed  within  thirty 
days  after  such  action  has  been  taken  or 
within  such  longer  period  as  the  CommU- 
slon  may  determine.  Application  to  the 
Commission  for  review,  or  the  Institution 
or  review  by  the  Commission  on  Its  own  mo- 
tion, shall  operate  as  a  stay  of  such  action 
until  an  order  Is  Issued  upon  such  review 
pursuant  to  subsection  (h) .  unless  the  Com- 
mission shall  otherwise  order,  after  notice 
and  opportunity  for  hearing  on  the  question 
of  a  stay  (which  hearing  may  consist  solely  of 
affidavits  and  oral  agruments)." 
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,d)  section  15A(h)  of  said  Act  is  amended 

«'.,«?f ,"  'i^Tproceedlng  to  review  dlsclp- 

•''"Ln  taken  by  a  registered  securities 
"°*^  Hnn  aK^lnst  a  member  thereof  or  a 
»»f^n   Sio^fated   wuh    a    member,    if   the 
f*^  .«^after  appropriate  notice  and  op- 
^ny  for  hearing,  upon  consideration  of 
P^T^y  before  the  association  and  such 
^heSence  as  It  may  deem  relevant,  shall 
°r  find  that  such  member  or  person  has 
'^«f^   in  such   acts   or   practices,   or  has 
•"^fid   such   act,    as    the   association   has 
r,nrhlm  to  have  engaged  In  or  omitted. 
'°H  <B^  Thau  determine  that  such  acts  or 
let  c«,  or  omission  to  act.  are  in  violation 
Prl"h  rules  of  the  association  as  have  been 
nJraated  In  the  determination  of  the  as- 
^  ffion  the  commission  shall  by  order  dis- 
^M  the  proceeding,  unless  It  appears  to  the 
cZmiLL    that    such    action    should    be 
rifled  m  accordance  with  paragraph   (2) 
nf  this  subsection.    The  CommUsion   shall 
likewise  determine  whether  the  acts  or  prac- 
tices prohibited,  or  the  omission  of  any  act 
reaulred    by  any  such  rule  constitute  con- 
duct inconsistent    with   Just   and   equitable 
principles  of  trade,  and  shall  so  declare.     If 
it  appears  to  the  Commission  that  the  evi- 
dence does  not  warrant  the  finding  required 
in  clause  ( A ) ,  or  If  the  Commission  shall  de- 
termine that  such  acts  or  practices  as  are 
found  to  have  been  engaged  In  are  not  pro- 
hibited bv  the  designated  rule  or  rules  of 
the  association,  or  that  such  act  as  is  found 
to  have  been  omitted  is  not  required  by  such 
designated   rule   or   rules,    the    Commission 
shall  by  order  set  aside  the  action  of  the 
association. 

"(2)  If.  after  appropriate  notice  and  op- 
portunity for  hearing,  the  Commission  finds 
that  any  penalty  Imposed  upon  a  member  or 
person  associated  with  a  member  Is  excessive 
or  oppressive,  having  due  regard  to  the  pub- 
lic Interest,  the  Commission  shall  by  order 
cancel,  reduce,  or  require  the  remission  of 
such  penalty. 

••(3)  In  any  proceeding  to  review  the  de- 
nial of  membership  In  a  registered  securities 
association  or  the  barring  of  any  person  from 
being  associated  with  a  member.  If  the  Com- 
mission, after  appropriate  notice  and  hear- 
ing, and  upon  consideration  of  the  record 
before  the  association  and  such  other  evi- 
dence as  It  may  deem  relevant,  shall  deter- 
mine that  the  specific  grounds  on  which 
such  denial  or  bar  Is  based  exist  In  fact  and 
are  valid  under  this  section,  the  Commis- 
sion shall  by  order  dismiss  the  proceeding; 
otherwise,  the  Commission  shall  by  order 
set  aside  the  action  of  the  association  and 
require  It  to  admit  the  applicant  broker  or 
dealer  to  membership  therein,  or  to  permit 
such  p)erson  to  be  associated  with  a  mem- 
ber" 

(el  Section  15A(k)(2)  of  said  Act  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(21  The  Commission  may  In  writing  re- 
quest any  registered  securities  association 
to  adopt  any  specified  alteration  of  or  sup- 
plement to  its  rules  with  respect  to  any  of 
the  matters  hereinafter  enumerated.  If 
such  association  falls  to  adopt  such  altera- 
tion or  supplement  within  a  reasonable  time, 
the  Commission  Is  authorized  by  order  to 
alter  or  supplement  the  rules  of  such  as- 
sociation In  the  manner  theretofore  re- 
quested, or  with  such  modifications  of  such 
alteration  or  supplement  as  It  deems  neces- 
sary if.  after  appropriate  notice  and  op- 
portunity for  hearing.  It  appears  to  the  Com- 
mission that  such  alteration  or  supplement 
Is  necessary  or  appropriate  In  the  public  In- 
terest or  for  the  protection  of  Investors  or 
to  effectuate  the  purposes  of  this  section, 
with  respect  to:  (A)  The  basis  for,  and 
procedure  In  connection  with,  the  denial  of 
membership  or  the  bsorlng  from  being  as- 
sociated with  a  member  or  the  disciplining 
of  members  or  persons  associated  with  weva- 


bers,  or  the  qualifications  required  for  mem- 
bers or  natural  persons  associated  with  mem- 
bers or  any  class  thereof;  (B)  the  method 
for  adoption  of  any  change  In  or  addition 
to  the  rules  of  the  association;  (C)  the 
method  of  choosing  officers  and  directors; 
and  (D)  affiliation  between  registered  se- 
cvirltles  associations." 

(f )   Section     15A(1)  (2)     of     said    Act     Is 
aunended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(2)  after  appropriate  notice  and  op- 
portunity for  hearing,  by  order  to  suspend 
for  a  period  not  exceeding  twelve  months  or 
to  expel  from  a  registered  securities  associa- 
tion any  member  thereof,  or  to  suspend  for 
a  period  not  exceeding  twelve  months  or 
to  bar  any  person  from  being  associated  with 
a  member  thereof,  if  the  Conunlsslon  finds 
that  such  member  or  person  (A)  has  vio- 
lated any  provision  of  this  title  or  any  rule 
or  regulation  thereunder,  or  has  effected  any 
transaction  for  any  other  person  who,  he  had 
reason  to  believe,  was  violating  with  re- 
spect to  such  transaction  any  provision  of 
this  title  or  any  rule  or  regulation  there- 
under, or  (B)  has  willfully  violated  any  pro- 
vision of  the  Securities  Act  of  1933,  as 
amended,  or  of  any  rule  or  regulation  there- 
under, or  has  effected  any  transaction  for 
any  other  person  who,  he  had  reason  to 
believe,  was  willfully  violating  with  respect 
to  such  transaction  any  provision  of  such 
Act  or  rule  or  regulation." 

Sec.  8.  (a)  Section  16(a)  of  the  Securi- 
ties Exchange  Act  of  1934  Is  amended  to 
read  as  follows: 

"(a)  Every  person  who  Is  directly  or  indi- 
rectly the  beneficial  owner  of  more  than  10 
per  centum  of  any  class  of  any  equity  secu- 
rity (other  than  an  exempted  security) 
which  is  registered  pursuant  to  section  12 
of  this  title,  or  who  is  a  director  or  an  officer 
of  the  issuer  of  such  security,  shall  file,  at 
the  time  of  the  registration  of  such  security 
on  a  national  securities  exchange  or  by  the 
effective  date  of  a  registration  statement  filed 
pursuant  to  subsection  (g)  of  section  12  of 
this  title,  or  within  ten  days  after  he  becomes 
such  beneficial  owner,  director,  or  officer,  a 
statement  with  the  Commission  (and.  If  such 
security  is  registered  on  a  national  securities 
excliange.  also  with  the  exchange)  of  the 
amount  of  all  equity  securities  of  such  issuer 
of  which  he  is  the  beneficial  owner,  and 
within  ten  days  after  the  close  of  each  calen- 
dar month  thereafter,  if  there  has  been  a 
change  in  such  ownership  during  such 
month,  shall  file  with  the  Commission  (and 
if  such  security  is  registered  on  a  national 
securities  exchange,  shall  also  file  with  the 
exchange)  a  statement  indicating  his  owner- 
ship at  the  close  of  the  calendar  month  and 
such  changes  in  his  ownership  as  have  oc- 
curred during  such  calendar  month." 

(b)  Section  16  of  said  Act  is  further 
amended  by  redesignating  subsection  (d)  as 
subsection  (e)  and  adding  a  new  subsection 
(d)  as  follows: 

"(d)  The  provisions  of  subsection  (b)  of 
this  section  shall  not  apply  to  any  purchase 
and  sale,  or  sale  and  purchase,  and  the  pro- 
visions of  subsection  (c)  of  this  section  shall 
not  apply  to  any  sale,  of  an  equity  security 
not  then  or  theretofore  held  by  him  In  an 
investment  account,  by  a  dealer  in  the  ordi- 
nary course  of  his  business  and  Incident  to 
the  establishment  or  maintenance  by  him  of 
a  primary  or  secondary  market  (otherwise 
than  on  a  national  securities  exchange  or 
an  exchange  exempted  from  registration 
under  section  5  of  this  title)  for  such  secu- 
rity. The  Commission  may.  by  such  rules 
and  regulations  as  it  deems  necessary  or 
appropriate  In  the  public  interest,  define  and 
prescribe  terms  and  conditions  with  respect 
to  securities  held  in  an  investment  account 
and  transactions  made  in  the  ordinary  course 
of  business  and  Incident  to  the  establish- 
ment or  maintenance  of  a  primary  or  sec- 
ondary jnarket." 


Sec.  9.  Section  20(c)  of  the  Secvirltles  Ex- 
change Act  of  1934  Is  amended  to  read  as 

follows : 

"(c)  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  director 
or  officer  of,  or  any  owner  of  any  securities 
Issued  by.  any  issuer  required  to  file  any 
document,  report,  or  information  under  this 
title  or  any  rule  or  regulation  thereunder 
without  Just  cause  to  hinder,  delay,  or  ob- 
struct the  making  or  filing  of  any  such  docu- 
ment, report,  or  information." 

Sec.  10.  Section  32  of  the  Securities  Ex- 
change Act  of  1934  is  amended  by  striking 
out  subsection  (b)  and  by  redesignating  sub- 
section (c)   as  subsection  (b). 

Sec.  11.  Section  4  of  the  Securities  Act  of 
1933  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"Sec.  4.  The  provisions  of  section  5  shall 
not  apply  to  any  of  the  following  transac- 
tions: 

"(1)   Transactions    by    any    person    other 
than  an  issuer,  underwriter,  or  dealer;  trans- 
actions by  an  issuer  not  involving  any  pub- 
lic   offering;    or    transactions    by    a    dealer 
(including  an  underwriter  no  longer  acting 
as  an  underwriter  in  respect  of  the  security 
Involved    In   such   transaction),   except    (a) 
transactions  taking  place  prior  to  the  expira- 
tion of  forty  days  after  the  first  date  upon 
which  the  security  was  bona  fide  offered  to 
the  public  by  the  Issuer  or  by  or  through  an 
underwriter,  (b)  transactions  In  a  security  as 
to  which  a  registration  statement  has  been 
filed  taking  place  prior  to  the  expiration  of 
forty  days  after  the  effective  date  of  such 
registration  statement  or  prior  to  the  expira- 
tion of  forty  days  after  the  first  date  upon 
which  the  security  was  bona  fide  offered  to 
the  public  by  the  issuer  or  by  or  through  an 
underwriter  after  such  effective  date,  which- 
ever is  later  (excluding  in  the  computation 
of  such  forty  days  any  time  during  which  a 
stop  order  Issued  under  section  8  is  in  effect 
as  to  the  security) ,  or  such  shorter  period  as 
the   Commission  may  specify  by  rules   and 
regulations  or  order,  and  (c)  transactions  as 
to  securities  constituting  the  whole  or  a  part 
of  an  unsold  allotment  to  or  subscription  by 
such  dealer  as  a  participant  in  the  distribu- 
tion of  such  securities  by  the  issuer  or  by  or 
through    an    underwriter.     With   respect   to 
transactions  referred  to  in  clause  (b) ,  if  se- 
curities of   the   Issuer   have  not   previously 
been  sold  pursuant  to  an  earlier  effective  reg- 
istration   statement    the   applicable    period, 
instead  of  forty  days,  shall  be  ninety  days, 
or  such  shorter  period  as  the   Commission 
may  specify  by  rules  and  regulations  or  order. 
"(2)    Brokers'  transactions,  executed  upon 
customers'  orders  on  any  exchange  or  in  the 
over-the-counter  market,  but  not  the  sollci- 
Utlon  of  such  orders." 

Sec  12.  The  amendments  made  by  this 
Act  shall  take  effect  as  follows: 

(1)  The  effective  date  of  section  12(g)  (1) 
of  the  Securities  Exchange  Act  of  1934,  as 
added  by  section  3(c)  of  this  Act,  shall  be 
July  1,  1964. 

(2)  The  effective  date  of  the  amendments 
to  sections  12(b)  and  15(a)  of  the  Securities 
Exchange  Act  of  1934,  contained  in  sections 
3(a)  and  6(a) ,  respectively,  of  this  Act,  shall 
be  July  1,  1964. 

(3)  All  other  amendments  contained  in 
this  Act  shall  take  effect  on  the  date  of  its 
enactment. 

Passed  the  Senate  July  30,  1963. 

Attest: 

Pelton  M.  Johnston, 

Secretary. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  to 
strike  out  all  after  the  enacting  clause 
of  the  bill  S.  1642  and  insert  in  lieu 
thereof  the  provisions  contained  in  the 
bill  H.R.  6793  as  passed. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read  a  third 
time,  was  read  the  third  time,  and  passed. 
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and  a  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 

A  similar  House  bill  'H.R.  6793'    was 
laid  on  the  table 


GENERAL  LEAVE  TO  EXTEND 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
have  5  legislative  days  to  extend  their  re- 
marks in  the  appropriate  place  of  the 
Record. 

The  SPEAKER  Ls  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ar- 
kansas? 

There  was  no  objectiun 


HOUSE  SELECT  COMMITTEE  ON 
GOVERNMENT    RESEARCH 

Mr.  ELLIOTT  Mr.  Speaker,  by  direc- 
tion of  the  Committee  on  Rules  I  call  up 
House  Resolution  810  and  ask  for  its  im- 
mediate consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as  fol- 
lows: 

Resolved,  That  the  fourth  paragraph  of 
House  Resolution  504,  Eighty-eighth  Con- 
gress, is  amended  by  striking  uut  "prior  to 
December  1.  1964"  and  Inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  "prior  to  January  3,    1965" 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield.' 

Mr.  ELLIOTT.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  With  what  does  this  res- 
olution deal,  if  I  may  ask  the  gentleman? 

Mr.  ELLIOTT.  This  resolution  pro- 
vides that  the  Select  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernment Research  have  until  January  3, 
1965.  to  fUe  its  reports  instead  of  next 
December  1.  as  fixed  in  the  original  res- 
olution. 

I  would  like  to  say  to  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa  that  the  passage  of  this  res- 
olution will  not  require  any  additional 
moneys  for  the  operations  of  the  com- 
mittee. 

Mr.  GROSS.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield  further,  I  am  delighted  to  hear  that 
the  resolution  will  require  no  further 
funds. 

The  SPEAKER  The  question  is  on 
the  resolution. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


CALL  OF  THE  HOUSE 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
make  the  point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is 
not  present. 

The  SPEAKER  Evidently  a  quortmi 
IS  not  present. 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
move  a  call  of  the  Hou.se 

A  call  of  the  House  was  ordered. 

The  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the  fol- 
lowing Members  failed  to  answer  to  their 
names: 

(Roll  No   2041 


Alger 

Davl:<.  Tenn 

Hoffman 

.\very 

Dlggs 

Jones,  Mo 

Baling 

Dtngei! 

Kee 

Beckworth 

Edwards 

L.inlcford 

Bennett.  Mich. 

Everett 

Lennuii 

Boiling 

Evlns 

Lesln.skl 

Bolton, 

Plnnegan 

Uoyd 

Prances  P. 

Oreen,  Oreg 

Miller.  NY 

Brock 

Harvey.  Mich 

Norblad 

Buckiey 

Healey 

Paaeman 

Cederberg 

Hubert 

Pillion 

Randali 

Senner 

Thomp.son.  La 

Rhodes.  .\rlz 

Sheppard 

Toll 

Rlf-hlmrtu 

.Shiplev 

Tollef!<on 

Rum.-.fekl 

Shriver 

W<»Uhau.s«'r 

The  SPEAKER.  On  this  rollcall.  388 
Members  have  answered  to  their  names, 
a  quorum. 

By  unanimous  consent,  further  pro- 
ceedings under  the  call  writ-  dispensed 
uitii 


NATIONAL  CO.MMLSSION  ON  TECH- 
NOLOGY, AUTOMATION,  AND  ECO- 
NO.MIC  PROGRESS 

Mr.  OHARA  of  Michigan  Mr  Speak- 
er. I  a.sk  unanimous  consent  to  take  from 
the  Speakers  desk  the  bill  ^H  R.  11611  ■ 
to  establish  a  National  Commission  on 
Technology,  Automation,  and  Economic 
Progress,  and  concur  m  tlie  Senate 
amendments. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  amend- 
ments, as  follows: 

Pais'e  4,  line  13.  strike  out  "and"  the 
second  time  It  appears 

Page  4.  line  14.  after  Commission,"  In- 
-sert  "and  the  Director  of  the  United  States 
Arms    Control    and    DUsiirm.inient    .Agency,". 

Page  4,  lines  16  and  17,  strike  out  *  the 
Secretary". 

Page  5.  line  3.  strike  out  "Commission  ' 
and  insert       President" 

Page  5.  line  3.  after  appoint"  insert  "by 
and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Sen- 
ate :i.nd.  without  regard  to  the  provisions  of 
the  Cliisslflcatlon  Act  of  194a.  as  amended, 
to  fix  the  compensation  of.". 

Page  6.  line  17.  strike  out  "$2,000,000" 
and  Insert     "$l  000,000". 


Is  there  objection  to 
the    gentleman     from 


is    taking 

The   bill 

House  of 


The  SPEAKER 
the     request     of 
Michigan'' 

Mr  GRIFFIN  Mr  Speaker,  re.serving 
the  ri.:ht  to  object — and  I  .shall  not  ob- 
ject— I  know  that  there  are  several 
Members  on  this  side  who  would  appreci- 
ate it  if  my  colleague  from  Michman 
would  briefly  explain  what 
place 

Mr  OHARA  of  Michigan. 
HR  11611  was  pa.ssed  by  th( 
Represent.atives  to  estiiblish  a  National 
ConitnL-<sion  on  Technology,  Automation, 
and  Economic  Progress.  It  was  .sent  to 
the  Senate,  where  it  was  amendfd  in 
three  particulars 

The  first  anifridment,  to  section  6,  in- 
volved a  .grammatical  change  with  no 
change  m  substance 

The  second  amtiidmiiit  ha.s  to  do 
with  the  appointment  of  the  Executive 
Secretary  of  the  Commi.ssion,  providing 
for  his  appointment  by  the  President, 
with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Sen- 
ate, and  with  respect  to  the  fixing  of  his 
pay 

The  final  amendment  reduces  the  au- 
thorization for  appropriations  from  $2 
million  to  $1  million. 

Mr  GRIFFIN  Can  the  tjentleman 
from  Michigan  avssure  me  that  the  lead- 
ership on  this  side  of  the  aisle  is  aware 
of  the  request  now  being  made  by  the 
gentleman'^ 

Mr.  OHARA  of  Michigan  It  is  my 
understanding  that  the  gentleman  from 
New  Jersey  fMr  FFELiNCHtTYSEN  1 ,  the 
ranking  minority  member  of  the  com- 
mittee, and  the  minority  leader,  the  gen- 
tleman  from   Indiana    I  Mr.    HalleckI. 


^^   the   unanimou,. 
With- 


have    both    agreed 
consent  request. 

Mr.  GRLFFIN.     Mr.  Speaker.  I 
draw  my  re.servation. 

Mr.  TAFT.  Mr.  Speaker,  reservln. 
the  right  to  object,  Mr.  Speaker  I  wquS 
like  to  ask  the  gentleman  from  Michig^ 
if  there  is  any  change  whatsoever  in  tJS 
provisions  relating  to  the  subpena  poV 
ers  involved  as  it  originally  passed  thi 
Hou.se.  * 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Michigan,  i  want  to 
a.ssure  the  gentleman  that  there  is  no 
change  whatsoever  in  the  House  pro- 
vision with  respect  to  that  matter 

Mr.  TAFT.  I  thank  the  gentleman  for 
that  a.ssurance  and,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  with- 
draw  my  reservation  of  objection 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
.Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Senate  amendments  were  con- 
curred  in. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 
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ACTION  IN  THE  FAR  EAST 

Mr  FOREMAN  Mr  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  con.sent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  '^ 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr  FOREMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
thankful  that  this  administration  has 
finally  recognized  that  extreme  measures 
taken  in  the  defense  of  American  naval 
ships  and  lives  is  no  vice 

This  provocative  attack  on  our  forces 
by  the  Communists  could  be  expected  as 
a  result  of  our  no-win,  vacillating  foreign 
policy.  If  we  are  to  prevent  e.scalated 
war  and  further  hostile  provocations, 
then  the  United  States  must  make  it  un- 
mistakedly  clear  to  the  Communist  ag- 
gressors that  we  will  not  back  down  in 
the  defen.se  of  American  lives  and  free- 
dom, and  further  we  are  prepared  to  ujm 
whatever  force  necessary  to  maintalr 
this  firm  foreign  policy. 

The  U.S.  retaliatory  action  was  con- 
sistent with  the  positive  dependable  for- 
eign policy  action  that  I  have  been  call- 
intr  for  since  the  beginning  of  this  ad- 
ministration. This  positive  action,  how- 
ever, answers  only  a  small  part  of  the 
overall  problem — we  have  more  than  a 
PT  boat  war  on  the  mainland  of  Viet- 
nam— and  it  is  time  for  this  administra- 
tion to  act  decisively,  and  pre.sent  a  posi- 
tive plan  to  win  this  war. 

There  is  far  le.ss  ri.sk  while  we  are 
strong  and  while  the  enemy  is  divided, 
and  overextended,  of  using  our  strength 
as  a  shield,  and  our  firm  purpose  as  a 
sword,  to  settle  without  war,  the  claims 
of  freedom  and  the  crimes  of  tyranny. 
Wherever  and  whenever  we  moved  from 
strength,  we  have  moved  closer  to  peace. 
Wherever  we  have  moved  from  fear,  in- 
decision and  weakness,  we  have  moved 
closer  to  war. 


*.i  ^Mniaht  tn-     thi<;  war   will  exoand  opportunities  for     the  committee  which  gave  it  birth,  and 
Rules  may  ^^:'^  JiJl^^'^^^'S^'J'"     vouth^  stliJ^Sate  SmmSes  to  initiate     that  all  but  one  Member  of  the  minority 


°?  ht  tn  fi  e  certain  privileged  reports. 
"'^The  SPEAKER.     Is  there  objection  to 
J  request    of    the    gentleman 

^  There  was  no  objection. 


from 


youth;  stimulate  commimities  to  initiate 
local  action  programs;  help  rural  fami- 
lies now  destitute  to  increase  their  in- 
come; provide  a  sounder  base  for  the  re- 
habilitation of  poor  areas  of  our  great 
cities;  provide  special  programs  for  un- 
dereducated  adults  and  migratory  agri- 


that  all  but  one  Member  of  the  minority 
signed  a  minority  report  giving  their  dis- 
senting views. 

This  bill,  which  has  a  first-year  price 
tag  on  it  of  $962.5  million  for  the  balance 
of  fiscal  1965,  carries  no  restriction  on 
the  amount  of  money  that  may  be  spent 


-  dereducated  adults  and  migratory  agn-     the  amount;  oi  money  tnat  may  ue  at 

^^nKOMIC   OPPORTUNITY  ACT   OF     cultural  workers;    and   encourage  more     under  it  in  fiscal  1966  or  fiscal  1967 
Ecui^**-'"^  o<.„*„„   «.„   „o.»   n„hiin   Qccistnnf-P   nc   an         The  bill  itself  is  a  "conglomeration 


COMMITTEE  ON  RULES 

Mr     YOUNG.     Mr.    Speaker.    I    ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Committee 


1964 

Mr  YOUNG  Mr.  Speaker,  by  direc- 
,S^  of  the  Committee  on  Rules,  I  call 
UP  Hou.se  Resolution  806  and  ask  for  its 
immpdiate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as  fol- 

R-soi'cd  That  upon  the  adoption  of  this 
,,<n'utlon  It  shall  be  In  order  to  move  that 
I«  House  re.solve  Itself  Into  the  Committee 
Tthe  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union 
for  the  consideration  of  the  bill  (H.R.  11377) 
t^  mobilize  the  human  and  financial  re- 
^nrces  of  the  Nation  to  combat  poverty  in 
.ye  nmed  States,  After  general  debate, 
"hlch  shall  be  confined  to  the  bill  and 
c.'.ntmue  not  to  exceed  six  hours,  to  be 
eau'Ulv  divided  and  controlled  by  the  chair- 
man and  the  ranking  minority  member  of 
the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor,  the 
bill  sh  ill  be  read  for  amendment  under  the 
flve-mmute  rule.  At  the  conclusion  of  the 
consideration  of  the  bill  for  amendment. 
the  Committee  shall  rise  and  report  the  bill 
to  the  House  with  such  amendments  as  may 
h.ive  been  adopted  and  the  previous  question 
shall  be  considered  as  ordered  on  the  bill 
■ir.d  amendment.s  thereto  to  final  passage 
wiUv>ut  Intervening  motion  except  one  mo- 
tion to  recommit  with  or  without  instruc- 
tions .\fter  the  passage  of  the  bill  H.R, 
11377.  it  shall  be  In  order  In  the  House  to 
Uke  from  the  Speakers  table  the  bill  S. 
2642  and  to  move  to  strike  out  all  after  the 
enacting  clause  of  said  Senate  bill  and  to 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  provisions  contained 
in  HR    11377  as  passed  by  the  House. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from 
Texas  I  Mr  Young!,  is  recognized  for  1 
hour. 

Mr.  YOUNG.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio  I  Mr,  Brown] 
30  minutes  and  pending  which  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  House  Resolution  806 
provides  for  consideration  of  H.R.  11377, 
a  bill  to  mobilize  the  human  and  finan- 
cial resources  of  the  Nation  to  combat 
poverty  in  the  United  States.  The  res- 
olution provides  an  open  rule  with  6 
hours  of  General  debate;  after  passaere 
of  the  bill,  H.R.  11377,  it  shall  be  in  order 
to  take  S.  2642  from  the  Speaker's  table, 
move  to  strike  out  all  after  the  enacting 
clause  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  the 
Hou.'ie- passed  language. 

The  United  States  is  the  first  major 
nation  in  history  which  can  look  forward 
to  victory  over  poverty.  Our  wealth, 
our  income,  our  technical  know-how, 
and  our  productive  capacity  put  this  goal 
within  our  grasp.  As  a  nation,  we 
clearly  have  the  capacity  to  achieve  this 
victory;  what  we  need  now  is  a  commit- 
ment on  the  part  of  the  people,  the  com- 
munities, private  organizations,  and  all 
levels  of  government. 

The  purpose  of  H.R.  11377  is.  first  of 
all,  to  express  this  commitment,  to  state 
explicitly  that  the  Congress  and  the  Fed- 
eral Government  are  committing  this 
Nation  to  a  war  designed  to  eliminate 
poverty.  This  legislation  also  proposes 
programs  which,  during  the  first  year  of 


States  to  use  public  assistance  as  an 
instrument  for  helping  families  lift 
themselves  out  of  poverty;  and  recruit 
and  train  volunteers  who  will  help 
carry  out  the  war  on  poverty. 

Mr.  Speaker,  one  important  aspect  of 
this  legislation  may  well  cause  this  legis- 
lation to  be  one  of  the  most  constructive 
pieces  of  legislation  presented  to  the  Con- 
gress in  our  time.  The  provisions  of  the 
bill  which  vest  the  Director  of  the  pro- 
gram with  the  responsibility  and  author- 
ity to  examine  into  and  institute  steps 
to  eliminate  overlapping,  antiquated,  and 
wasteful  programs  in  the  general  field  of 
assistance  is  not  only  desirable,  but  an 
absolute  necessity.  We  have  heard  testi- 
mony that  more  than  $4  billion  annually 
is  being  spent  in  direct  assistance  pro- 
grams in  this  country;  we  have  heard 
testimony  that  there  are  42  governmental 
agencies  and  departments  spending  S32 
billion  annually  in  programs  related  to 
assistance ;  and  we  have  heard  that  there 
are  now  Instances  of  families  having 
been  on  relief  for  as  much  as  four  gen- 
erations. Certainly,  all  would  agree  that 
this  course  of  things  must  be  altered. 

I  want  to  commend  the  administration 
for  having  the  courage  to  attack  this 
problem,  I  feel  that  the  authority  of  the 
Director  in  this  field  should  be  spelled 
out  more  clearly  for  purposes  of  emphasis 
and  I  intend,  at  the  proper  time,  to  offer 
an  amendment  for  this  purpose. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  urge  the  adoption  of 
House  Resolution  806. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  myself  lO^tfiinutes. 

Mr.  Speaker,  if  my  colleagues  will  for- 
give me  a  personal  allusion,  I  would  like 
to  start  my  discussion  of  this  legislation 
by  saying  that  .46  years  ago  this  year  I 
was  elected  as  a  "kid"  Lieutenant  Gov- 
ernor of  my  State  and  began  my  first 
public  service  presiding  over  a  State 
legislature. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  the  46  years  that  have 
come  and  gone  since  that  time  I  have  had 
considerable  experience  with  legislative 
matters.  It  is  my  honest  conviction,  and 
my  earnest  belief,  that  in  all  those  46 
years  I  have  never  encountered  a  piece 
of  legislation  as  loosely  drawn,  as  poorly 
prepared,  so  poorly  written,  and  so  badly 
documented  as  the  bill  that  this  rule 
would  make  in  order  for  consideration 
under  6  hours  of  general  debate,  H.R. 
11377,  which  has  the  official  name  of 
"Economic  Opportunity  Act  of  1964," 
but  has  been  given,  for  obvious  reasons, 
the  very  attractive  political  name  of  the 
"antlpoverty  bill." 

Mr.  Speaker,  for  many  days  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules,  of  which  I  am  a  mem- 
ber, heard  testimony  given  for  and 
against  this  measure  by  Members  of  the 
House,  especially  by  those  who  have 
spent  the  most  time  studying  the  bill.  I 
note  that  not  a  single  Member  of  the 
minority  supported  this  legislation,  in 


The  bill  itself  is  a  "conglomeration,"  if 
I  may  use  that  word  advisedly,  of  pro- 
grams that  have  eithw  been  submitted 
to  the  Congress  in  the  past  and  not  acted 
upon,  submitted  to  the  Congress  and  de- 
feated by  it,  or,  approved  by  the  Congress 
in  some  instances  in  the  past  and  tried 
out  by  the  administration  in  power  at 
that  particular  time,  found  to  be  wanting 
for  various  reasons,  and  abandoned  by 
the  administration  that  gave  the  idea 
birth  in  the  first  place. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  bill  itself  is  divided 
into  some  six  titles. 

Title  I  includes  different  youth  pro- 
grams. Part  A  of  title  I  provides  a  job 
corps  to  be  established  to  provide  train- 
ing and  work  experience  for  boys  and 
girls  aged  16  through  21.  The  total  time 
enrollment  is  not  to  exceed  2  years  for 
any  individual.  EnroUees  may  be  pro- 
vided with  living,  travel,  and  leave  allow- 
ances, as  well  as  quarters  subsistence 
pay,  and  would  be  entitled  to  readjust- 
ment allowances  that  would  amount  to 
about,  I  believe.  $1,200  for  20  months  of 
service. 

Mr.  Speaker,  if  I  understand  the  meas- 
ure correctly,  according  to  the  testimony 
given  on  this  matter,  this  program  alone 
would  average — a  cost  for  each  enroUee — 
about  $4,700  a  year.  For  $4,700  per 
year  you  could  send  a  boy  or  a  girl  to  a 
pretty  high-grade  university  or  college, 
even  Harvard,  if  you  desired  to  do  so,  and 
perhaps  have  a  little  bit  of  money  left 
over  if  they  were  careful  with  their  ex- 
penses. 

The  statement  and  argument  is  made 
that  many  of  these  youngsters  are  not 
equipped  mentally  to  take  a  college 
course;  that  they  are  not  even  high 
school  graduates,  and  perhaps  some  of 
them  have  not  completed  grade  school. 
So  they  are  to  be  given  special  training 
in  a  job  corps  which  will  be  somewhat 
similar,  in  some  instances,  not  in  all,  to 
the  Youth  Conservation  Corps  of  the 
1930's,  where  we  put  young  men  out  in 
the  woods  for  a  while.  They  built  up 
their  health,  but  in  the  end  the  program 
was  abandoned  by  the  administration 
because  there  was  no  great  demand  for 
trained  woodsmen,  and  boys  were  not 
trained  or  equipped  to  do  other  types  of 
work. 

This  bill  provides  in  part  B  for  a  work- 
training  program  to  provide  work  expe- 
rience for  unemployed  young  men  and 
women,  and  so  forth. 

Now,  we  have  a  number  of  these  train- 
ing programs  already  in  existence.  We 
have,  of  course,  as  you  know — for  this 
House  has  passed  it>— legislation  author- 
izing the  expenditure  of  hundreds  of 
millions  of  dollars  for  vocational  train- 
ing in  the  schools  and  technical  institu- 
tions of  the  country.  The  fact  of  the 
matter  is  to  meet  the  issues  Involved  in 
this  bill,  according  to  the  testimony 
given  to  us,  we  now  have  42  different 
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Federal  programs  dealing  with  poverty. 
and  to  help  those  who  may  be  in  need  of 
asstBtacce,  relief,  or  what  have  you.  In 
addition  to  these  42  sp>ecial  programs 
already  established,  already  funded.  If 
you  please,  we  have  150  other  Govern- 
ment profframs  which  devote  a  great  part 
of  their  attention  and  of  their  expendi- 
tures in  looking  after  people  who  may  be 
out  ot  work,  need  job  training,  or  further 
education. 

We  are  spending  hundreds  of  millions 
of  dollars  on  these  projects  now  in  addi- 
tion to  the  new  programs  suggested  here. 
We  also  have  a  work-study  program 
set  up  under  this  bill.  The  purpose  of 
this  Is  to  stimulate  part-time  employ- 
ment of  students  in  institutions  of  higher 
learning  who  are  from  low-income  fam- 
ilies. We  will  soon  have  a  bill  before  us 
providing  those  desiring  to  go  to  college 
and  do  not  have  the  funds  to  pursue 
courses  of  higher  education  in  colleges 
auid  universities  to  obtain  liberal  assist- 
ance or  loans  from  the  Goverrunent.  in 
some  Instances  on  a  forgivable  basis. 
That  bill  will  be  along  as  a  part  of  the 
Defense  Education  Act.  and  will  cost  a 
bUllon  dollars  for  its  program  alone. 

For  these  three  different  subjects  I 
have  mentioned,  the  pending  bill  pro- 
poses in  fiscal  1965 — that  Is.  for  the  bal- 
ance of  this  year  up  to  July  I  next — 
to  authorize  an  appropriation  of  $412.5 
million. 

Title  n  of  the  bill  deals  with  another 
entirely  different  subject  It  Is  for  new 
urban  and  rural  community  action  pro- 
grams, whatever  they  may  be,  and  the 
purpose  of  the  section  is  to  provide 
"stimulation  and  incentive  for  urban  and 
rural  communities  to  mobilize  their  re- 
sources to  combat  poverty  through  com- 
munity action  programs  " 

We  have  a  number  of  similar  pro- 
grams for  this  very  purpose  already  in 
existence,  already  funded  with  taxpay- 
ers' money,  already  operating,  applica- 
tions already  on  file,  and  more  beinK 
received  regiilarly. 

Part  <b).  title  II,  provides  for  a  new 
adult  basic  education  proi<ram  We 
have  some  of  these  already  We 
have  job-training  programs  now  under- 
way for  adults  so  that  they  can  be  re- 
trained, if  as  the  result  of  automation 
they  are  taken  out  of  some  particular 
activity,  so  as  to  make  a  living  doing 
something  else.  We  have  .several  of 
these  youth  and  adult  programs  in  ef- 
fect. Some  States  have  had  more  drop- 
outs from  similar  State-operated  pro- 
grams than  from  any  of  their  regular 
school  programs. 

According  to  the  bill,  the  cost  of  title 
II  would  be.  for  fl.scal  1965,  the  balance 
of  this  year.  $340  million. 

Title  ni  deals  with  special  programs 
to  combat  poverty  in  rural  areas  Thi.s 
seems  to  be.  as  I  can  best  understand 
It,  something  of  a  revitalization  of  the 
old  resettlement  program  of  early  New 
Deal  days,  when  Rex  Tuswell  went  out 
and  bought  much  fine  farmland,  built 
some  little  modern  houses  thereon,  and 
resettled  people  on  40  acres  of  land 
They  had  this  program  in  our  State, 
but  it  lasted  only  a  couple  of  years  We 
spent  $30  or  $40  million  on  it  It  did 
not  work.  It  did  not  help  the  people 
we  thought  it  would  help  at  that  time. 


We  should  not  add  new  expenditur-.  u 
those   we  already   have   authorized  ♦ 
these  existing  programs.  * 
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But  here  we  are  again,  trying  to  do  the 
.same  old  thing  in  tins  area  of  national 
politics  and  national  planning. 

This  bill  would  ix-rmit.  for  instance.  Instead,  in  the  opmion  of  most  n*«,^ 
the  Director  uf  this  program  under  title  who  have  studied  this  bill  carefullvT* 
III  to  make  grant^s,  that  Is.  cash  gifts,  certainly  the  opinion  of  many  mim!^ 
of  nut  to  exceed  $l,oOO  to  rural  families,  of  the  sponsoring  legislative  comW" 
and  to  loan  such  families  for  as  long  as  this  measure  should  be  returnedT^ 
lo  years  up  t«  $2,500,  in  the  aggregate.     Committee  on  Education  and  UborfiS 

whence  it  came  for  restudy  and  tS 
holding  of  complete  and  adequate  h^ 
mgs.  Hearings  were  not  held  at  all « 
some  of  these  sections — or  for  only  iq 
hour  or  two  on  others — so  no  real  stuch 
no  real  attention,  no  real  consideration 
was  actually  given  to  the  language  In 
this  bill.  Of  course,  that  means  when 
this  measure  comes  up  under  the  55. 
_     ^   _    .     ,        ,  ,.     ,  minute  rule,  besides  these  47  correctiiM 

Part  C  deals  with  the  appropriations  amendments  the  committee  Itself  wn\ 
needed  to  finance  this  particular  title  want  to  make  In  an  attempt  to  whS 
III.  $o0  million  for  1965,  or  the  balance  their  legislation  into  shape  for  Jilul 
of  this  fiscal  year  alone. 

Title  rv  deals  with  employment  and 
investment  incentives,  so  as  to  let  the 
little  busme.ssman  who  cannot  get  credit 
anywhere  else  borrow  money  from  the 
Government  to  start  a  business.  In  com- 


.    K^  nrivfttes  in  the  Army  or  the  same  people  who  in  the  past  have 

flcations  to  «^  P"!ramen  In  the  Navy.  voted  for  big  handouts  for  cartels  and  in- 

3  be  second-class  seiui^^^^^  ^^  Indiana  dustries  and  bureaus  who  could  afford 

I  will  say  ^^^^ 
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Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 


igregf 

to  u.se  in  farming,  and  we  already  are 
paying  a  great  many  Americans  large 
sums  not  to  raise  crops.  Yes.  we  are 
paying  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars 
to  reduce  farm  production,  but  that  Is 
the  other  side  of  the  stor>'. 

Part  B  of  title  III,  deals  with  migrant 
workers  and  their  families,  under  a  pro- 
gram that  may  be  justified,  and  prob- 
ably could  serve  a  good  purpose. 


petition  with  other  businesises.  If  he 
carmot  get  any  assistance  at  home  from 
anybody,  then  the  P'ederal  Government 
will  come  in  and  pick  up  the  check. 
Remember  we  already  have  a  Small 
Business  Administration  that  .seemingly 
has  done  a  good  job  of  helping  small 
business  finance  itself,  as  needed,  and 
the  repayments  thereunder  have  been 
fairly  good.  But  this  section  goes  even 
further  than  that.  It  goes  way  beyond 
what  Congress  has  provided  for  the 
Small  Business  Administration,  and  the 
repayment  of  Its  loans. 

Title  V  deals  with  work -experience 
programs  The  purpose  of  that  title  Ls 
to  expand  opportunities  for  construc- 
tive work  experience,  whatever  that  may 
be  You  must  take  this  pro;x)sal  Into 
consideration  along  with  the.se  other 
matters.  They  do  not  quite  jibe  They 
do  not  quite  fit. 

Title  VI— .■\dministration  and  Co- 
ordination, provides  that  there  be  set  up 
In  the  Office  of  the  President  an  Officp 
of  Economic  Opfwrtunity.  with  a  di- 
rector, too.  and  that  agency  will  receive 
about  $10  million  during  this  present  fis- 
cal  year   to   administer   this   law 

To  show  you  just  how  loosely  drawn 
this  whole  piece  of  legislation  is,  I  under- 
stand the  Education  and  Lab<ir  Commit- 
tee Itself  will  prv.sent  somewhere  around 
47  different  corrective  amendments  to  it. 
The  committee  handled  this  legislation 
In  such  great  haste  and  great  hurry, 
without  adequate  hearing.-,  that  the 
comniittee  Itself  has  found,  since  that 
time,  that  the.se  amendments  are  neces- 
sary if  the  bill  is  to  be  put  Into  any  sort 
of  pre.sentable  form 

Everybody  is  against  poverty,  nobody 
wants  fxjverty;  ever>-body  wants  to  help 
needy  people  who  try  to  help  them- 
.selves  We  all  want  to  help  them,  of 
course,  but  first  they  must  want  to  help 
themselves  Those  who  need  help  as- 
sistance should  take  advantage  of  op- 
port  imities  now  given  under  pre.sent, 
existing  programs 

We  should  not  create,  we  should  not 
establish,  new  programs  to  br  piled  on 
top  of  the  programs  we  already  have. 


legislation  into  shape  for  Hou« 
consideration,  that  undoubtedly  manj 
other  Members  will  have  amendmenti 
they  will  want  to  offer  to  this  measure 
If  it  Is  to  be  made  workable  at  all.  and 
there  Is  a  real  doubt  as  to  whether  thli 
legislation  that  Is  before  us  now  can  be 
used,  as  a  basis,  or  as  a  skeleton,  upon 
which  to  build,  .so  as  to  make  a  good 
workable  bill  out  of  it  so  as  to  do  the 
things  the  sponsors  of  the  legislation  say 
they  want  to  do  and  accomplish. 

The  SPEAKER  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman  has  expired 

Mr  YOUNG.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Indiana 
!  Mr.  Madden  K 

Mr.  MADDEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  our  good 
friend  and  colleague  on  the  Rules  Com- 
mlttee,  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr 
Brown],  stated  there  were  hardly  any 
hearings  on  this  legislation.  According 
to  the  records  of  the  Committee  on  Edu- 
cation and  Labor,  there  were  20  days  of 
hearings.  One  hundred  and  twelve  wlt- 
ne.sses  appeared  before  the  committee 
and  there  were  8  days  of  hearings  by  the 
committee  in  executive  session. 

Mr.  Speaker,  on  legislation  of  this  type 
we  are  going  to  hear  the  usual  speeches 
about  It  being  complicated,  and  about 
there  being  something  mysteriously  com- 
plex about  the  bill  and  that  there  has  not 
been  sufficient  work  done  on  it  and  that 
It  should  go  back  to  the  committee  for 
further  study.  This  will  he  the  same 
kind  of  talk  that  we  have  heard  on  every 
piece  of  legislation  similar  to  this. 

But  nevertheless  this  Is  a  bill  that  will 
bring  to  millions  in  this  countr>'  an  op- 
portunity to  enjoy  just  a  few  of  the 
ordinary  privileges  and  abundances  that 
all  citizens  of  this  countrj-  should  have 
an  opportunity  to  enjoy. 

There  are  over  30  million  people  In  this 
country  who  can  be  cla.ssified  as  being 
in  the  poverty  bracket — 30  million 
people 

After  World  War  II.  I  called  General 
Hershey  and  asked  him  if  he  had  a 
breakdown  of  the  number  of  draftees 
who  were  called  In  the  draft  and  who 
were  .sent  home  because  they  were  edu- 
cationally deficient  or  could  not  read  or 
write.  Do  you  know  that  there  are  11 
States  in  this  Nation  where  between  27 
and  33  out  of  100  boys  were  sent  home 
becau.se  they  could  not  read  or  write? 
They  did  not  have  the  educational  quall- 


flcations  w  ^'^  seamen  In  the  Navy.  voted  for  big 

„  be  second-class  setui  dustries  and  

'  *'"  "fortunate  in  that  respect  be-  to  pay  large  salaries  for  high  priced  lobby 

*'^  'f^^/ana  nnlv  had  2  percent  out  of  organizations  to  represent  them  here  in 

cause  Indiana  oiuj' "°        r  ,  — »T_i.i — ^^/^^^n-^i 


,  ion  bovs  who  could  not  read  or 
'X  or  we^e  educationally  deficient  to 
!Sy  as  Privates  in  the  Army  or  thlrd- 
jS^seamen  in  the  Navy.  ^  ^  ,  ^ 
^legislation  is  going  to  help  edu- 
c»™ouLnds  of  boys  and  girls  over  toe 
^ars  and  to  give  them  an  opportunity 
fn  Selr  younger  years  to  go  to  school 
L  to  learn  something  about  the  funda- 
mentals that  will  give  them  a  chance  to 
S^e  their  place  as  useful  American  dtl- 

"^^ere  are  about  1  mUlion  people 
thrown  out  of  work  every  year  as  a  re- 
« It  of  automation  In  Industry.  I  at- 
Jpnded  a  banquet  in  Detroit  about 
a  year  and  a  half  ago  and  one 
of  the  officers  of  the  Ford  Motor  Co. 
said  that  they  had  Just  completed 
a  large  assembly  line  plant  where  one 
oerson  will  do  the  work  that  four  people 
did  before.  The  assembly  line  was  al- 
most a  half  mile  long.  He  said  that  you 
could  practically  take  a  pair  of  binoculars 
and  look  down  that  big  long  assembly 
line  and  not  see  anybody  working.  Mod- 
em machinery  and  scientific  inventions 
did  work  which  formerly  required  man- 
power. .  ,    ^     .,. . 

Unemployment — brought  about  by  au- 
tomation—is one  of  the  problems  that 
this  bill  will  help  solve. 

Another  important  fact  is  that  there 
are  some  1  million  high  school  graduates 
and  dropouts,  boys  who  come  out  of  high 
school  every  year,  looking  for  Jobs.  This 
bill  will  help  those  boys  to  secure  Jobs. 
because  It  will  give  them  needed  educa- 
tional background. 

We  will  hear  about  what  this  will  cost 
over  $900  million.  J.  Edgar  Hoover  made 
a  speech  about  a  year  ago  in  which  he 
stated  that  the  cost  of  juvenile  delin- 
quency to  this  Nation  is  $3.5  billion  a 
year,  and  that  most  juvenile  delinquency 
is  brought  about  by  reason  of  a  lack  of 
opportunity  or  education  for  the  imem- 
ployed  or  uneducated  youth  of  this 
country. 

Furthermore,  about  $4  billion  Is  spent 
over  the  Nation  every  year  on  the  relief 
rolls.  This  bill,  if  enacted  into  law,  will 
greatly  reduce  that  $4  billion  of  expense 
we  are  paying  out  now  on  relief,  because 
it  will  give  to  millions  of  families  in  this 
country  an  opportunity  to  educate  or 
prepare  their  children  for  careers  so  that 
they  can  enjoy  some  of  these  great 
abundance  and  privileges  which  a  pros- 
perous nation  offers  craftsmen  or  work- 
ers with  experience  and  talent. 

These  millions  of  whom  I  speak  do 
not  have  any  lobby  here  in  Washington. 
There  is  no  lobby  working  the  legisla- 
tive halls  for  these  common  folks  who 
will  be  benefited  by  passage  of  this  bill. 

Yes.  we  are  going  to  hear  speeches  on 
this  floor  with  Members  saying,  "My  gra- 
cious, what  a  cost  this  will  be.  This  bill 
will  be  a  terrific  cost  on  the  taxpayers." 

We  know  just  about  what  it  will  cost. 
According  to  this  bill,  I  believe  the  cost 
Is  a  little  more  than  $900  million. 

Most  Members  who  will  get  up  to  make 
speeches  against  this  legislation  will  be 


our  Nation's  Capitol 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr.  Al- 
bert). The  time  of  the  gentleman  has 
expired. 

Mr.  YOUNG.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  5 
additional  minutes  to  the  gentleman 
Indiana. 

Mr.  MADDEN.  These  people  who  will 
make  some  of  the  speeches  voted  to  give 
a  big  handout  to  the  cotton  industry,  not 
long  ago.  The  cotton  moguls  have  quite 
a  lobby  here  to  help  them  out.  Some  of 
these  same  Members  voted  to  give  as- 
sistance through  subsidies  to  the  shipping 
industry. 

I  heard  Senator  Douglas  a  few  years 
ago  say,  over  on  the  other  side  of  the 
Capitol,  that  about  $4  billion  could  be 
teken  Into  the  Treasury  if  we  would  re- 
duce or  knock  down  that  271/2  percent 
oil  depletion  allowance  the  oil  boys  have 
been  enjoying  for  over  20  years.  This 
bonanza  was  enacted  as  a  temporary  war 
measure,  but  the  oil  lobby  has  retained  It 
long  after  the  war  crisis  has  past.  Even 
a  20-percent  reduction  of  this  mammoth 
handout  wotild  more  than  finance  this 
antipoverty  bill. 

We  might  go  along  and  mention  a  few 
more  subsidies.  We  might  mention  the 
banks,  for  instance .  During  the  first  few 
months  of  the  Elsenhower  administra- 
tion Interest  rates  were  increased  thanks 
to  that  wizard  of  high  finance,  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  George  Humphrey. 
Members  will  remember  the  great  con- 
cessions, the  high  Interest  concessions, 
they  received  for  loaning  money  over- 
seas. If  they  lose  $1,  the  Government 
will  pay  them  back. 

How  about  the  cost-plus  handout 
bonanza  in  the  Government  cost-plus 
contracts  which  If  pared  down  would  pay 
for  several  antipoverty  bills. 

These  poor  folk  who  will  be  benefited 
by  passage  of  this  bill  should  have  a 
chance  to  get  legislation  to  aid  their  edu- 
cation   through    this    great    legislative 

body. 

My  friends,  the  people  are  watching 
this  legislation.  The  people  over  the 
country  want  to  know  what  is  going  to 
happen.  Millions  of  families  In  this 
country  would  like  to  enjoy  some  of  this 
Nation's  abundance.  They  are  going  to 
watch  the  vote  on  this  bill,  to  see  whether 
those  who  voted  for  these  handouts  to 
the  big  boys,  to  the  so-called  fat  cats, 
will  get  in  line  to  vote  for  a  little  help 
to  millions  of  boys  and  girls  from  poor 
families  who  need  fundamental  help  and 

jobs. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  back  the  remain- 
der of  my  time. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa  [Mr.  Gross]. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  have 
just  heard  a  dissertation  on  the  oil  de- 
pletion allowance,  the  "fat  cats,"  and  the 
"big  boys." 

I  predict  to  you  that  as  long  as  Lyndon 
Johnson  sits  in  the  White  House  there 
will  be  no  legislation  enacted  affecting 
the  oil  depletion  allowance. 

I  have  a  bill  in  on  that  subject. 


Mr.  MADDEN, 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Certainly  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Indiana. 

Mr.  MADDEN.  I  have  heard  the 
gentleman  almost  every  day  for  years 
and  years  get  up  and  talk  about  economy 
and  about  the  poor  taxpayers. 

But  in  all  these  years  I  have  never 
heard  the  gentleman  mention  anything 
about  that  oU  depletion  allowance. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Just  for  the  Information 
of  the  gentleman  from  Indiana,  let  me 
say  to  him  that  I  have  in  this  Congress, 
and  have  had  for  several  years,  a  bill 
that  would  reduce  to  15  percent  the  oil 
depletion  allowance.  Now  will  the  gen- 
tleman from  Indiana  tell  me  he  has  a 
bill  in  Congress  to  reduce  the  oil  deple- 
tion allowance? 

Mr.  MADDEN.  Yes,  but  I  have  made 
several  talks  on  it  and  I  have  presented 
the  situation  before  the  Rules  Commit- 
tee on  it  on  a  number  of  occasions.  Will 
the  gentleman  Join  me  next  session  in 
that  kind  of  a  bill  and,  instead  of  15 
percent,  how  about  27  V2  percent? 

Mr.  GROSS.  It  is  presently  271/2  per- 
cent. I  will  settle  for  15  percent  or  low- 
er. But  instead  of  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa  joining  with  the  gentleman  from 
Indiana,  suppose  the  gentleman  from 
Indiana  joins  the  gentleman  from  Iowa 
who  has  the  legislation  pending. 

Mr.  MADDEN.  That  would  be  very 
fine.  I  did  not  know  you  had  a  bill  in. 
You  mtist  have  filed  that  by  the  light 
of  the  moon  because  this  is  the  first  I 
have  heard  of  your  bill.  The  Gross  oil 
depletion  repeal  bill  Is  the  best  kept 
secret  in  the  gentleman's  long  legislative 
record. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  suppose  every  bill  is 
filed  overnight.    Is  it  not? 

Mr.  MADDEN.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield  further,  I  read  In  the  newspaper 
several  years  ago  about  a  $300,000  cam- 
paign contribution  check  by  the  oil  lobby 
to  a  Republican  national  committee 
banquet.  They  refused  that  check  and 
it  was  finally  siphoned  through  to  the 
GOP  by  some  Republican  State  commit- 
tee. 

Mr  GROSS.  I  do  not  know  any  more 
about  that  S3 ,000  check  than  I  know 
about  the  $14,000  offer  that  was  allegedly 
made  to  a  Democrat  Member  of  Con- 
gress. ,  ,  , 
Mr.   MADDEN.      A    $300,000   check   I 

said. 

Mr  GROSS.  I  do  not  know  any  more 
about  that  $300,000  check  than  I  know 
atKJut  a  $14,000  offer  which  I  read  about 
in  the  papers  the  other  day. 

You  tell  me  all  about  it  some  cold, 
rainy  day  when  we  do  not  have  any- 
thing else  to  do. 

Mr.  NELSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  NELSEN.  I  just  checked  in  the 
dictionary  for  the  word  "holler,"  and  I 
could  not  find  a  definition.  Do  you  know 
what  it  means? 

Mr.  GROSS.    What? 

Mr.  NELSEN.  Holler.  H-o-l-l-e-r. 
I  couid  not  find  it  In  the  dictionary.  I 
understand  the  gentleman  from  Indiana 
suggests  you  have  been  hollering,  and 
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I  went  out  to  check  the  deflnition  and 
I  cannot  find  It. 

Mr.  OROSS.     Comine  from  southern 
Iowa,  we  used  to  speak  of    hollers"  and 
■"cricks."    I  do  not  know  whether  this  is 
what  is  being   referred   to  or   not      It 
escapes  me.     The   gentleman  from   In- 
diana says  there  are  38  milhon  people 
living  in  poverty  in  this  country     I  would 
remind    you    that    only    yesterday    the 
House  completed  action  on  a  bill  that 
is  going  to  take  some  500-odd  Members 
of  Congress  out  of  the  ranks  of  the  pov- 
erty stricken  as  well   as  a  good  many 
hundreds  of  others,   including  Federal 
Judges    and    Justices    of    the    Supreme 
Court,  and  so  on,  and  so  forth.     With 
their  salaries  rallied   to  S30.000  a  year, 
no  longer  are  Members  of  Congress  «o- 
inR  to  be  among  the  poverty  stricken. 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  not  impressed  by  the 
fact  that  someone  says  there  are  38  mil- 
lion   people    living    in    poverty    In    this 
country.     I  just  do  not  believe  it,  for 
I  have  seen  no  reliable  statistics  to  that 
effect.     Even   if   there   were   38   million 
people  living  in  poverty,  simple  arith- 
metic would  tell  anyone  that  on  the  basis 
of  spending  $1  billion  or  le.ss  than  $30 
per  year  per  person,  would  not  begin  to 
eradicate  poverty.     This  bill   is  politi- 
cal gimmickry  at  its  worst. 

The  SPEIAKER  pro  tempore  'Mr.  Al- 
bert) .  The  time  of  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa  has  expired. 

Mr.  YOUNG.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  10 
minutes  to  the  chairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Rules,  the  gentleman  from  Vir- 
ginia [Mr.  Smith  1. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Vireinia.     Mr  Speaker, 
here  we   go  again   with   legislation    by 
labels.    We  are  in  the  habit  here  of  put- 
ting a  fancy,  attractive,  appealing,  and 
tear-jerking    title    on    some    legislation 
that  might  not  be  too  popular  and  hope 
to  get  it  through  by  the  popularity  of  the 
label.    I  was  impressed  with  that  when 
this  bill  first  was  introduced  and  talked 
about.    I  thought  it  woud  be  nice  to  kill 
poverty,  because  many  of  us.  I  know  in 
this  House,  have  suffered  the  pangs  of 
poverty  and  know  what  it  is.    So  I  was 
attracted  by  it.     I  got  the  bill  as  .soon 
as  it  was  introduced,  feeling  that  maybe 
here  was  something  really  constructive 
that  coiild  be  done      I  read   that  bill 
Then  I  waited  until  the  bill  came  out  of 
committee.     Then  I  took  and  .-^at  down 
for  a  couple  of  evening.s  and  I  made  a 
careful  study  of  the  bill.     I  did  not  just 
read  it;  I  read  it  sentence  by  sentence 
and   paragraph   by   paragraph      And   I 
stopped  to  see  what  were  the  implica- 
tions of  it  and  what  could  be  done,  but 
chiefly  what  could  not  be  done     You  will 
find,  if  you  read  this  bill,  that  there  are 
very  few  things  that  cannot  be  done      I 
would  say  that  the  principal  feature  of 
this  bill  is  that  it  .says.  -Here  is  $1  billion, 
take  it  and  abolish  povertv  " 

In  the  short  time  that  I  have  I  want 
to  point  out  to  you  just  a  few  of  the 
highlights  of  this  bill  and  what  I  coixsider 
the  uncertainties  of  it.  After  much 
study,  and  after  hearings  m  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules,  I  just  do  not  know  where 
It  starts  and  where  it  stops,  what  it  does 
and  what  you  cannot  do  with  It  I  think 
you  can  do  anything  you  want  to  under 
this  bill.    Let  us  take  a  few  examples. 


The  first  title  of  this  calls  for  the  re- 
vival of  the  old  CCC  camps      How  are 
they  gointi  to  be  made  up.^     In  the  first 
place,   the  bill  says   that   they   shall  be 
camps  for  young  men  and  young  women. 
.Are  they  to  be  coeducational'    Well,  they 
say,  we  would  not  think  of  doing  any- 
thing like  that,  but  you  must  not  pass 
It'i^'islation  on  what  .s^jmebody  thinks  they 
will  not  do.     You  must  pa.ss  it  on  what 
the  language  of  the  bill  itself  says  you 
can  do     That  is  responsible  legislation. 
Besides  boys  and  j.;irls.  what  else  are 
these*  camps  composed  of?    They  have  to 
be  between  the  ages  of  16  and  22,  but 
they  may  not  be  those  who  have  had  a 
high  sch(K)l  education      No,  that  is  pro- 
hibited  under   the   bill      They   must   be 
boys  and  girls  who  have  not  graduated 
from  high  school  who  are  In  effect  what 
we  call  dropouts      .And  do  you  know,  be- 
fore you  cAii  take  anybody  In  there,  the 
-school  authorities  of  the  particular  area 
have  to  certlfv  that  this  b<iy  or  this  girl 
is  not  capable  of  further  education    Does 
it  not  pretty  nearly  spell  out  a  concen- 
tration camp  of  delinquents,  youthful  de- 
linquents, or  ptnential  delinquents''     Of 
course,  they  will  be  integrated 

And  I  want  to  call  attention  particu- 
larly to  the  Members  who  are  troubled 
with  that  problem  or  who  used  to  be 
troubled  with  it.  Of  course,  the  trouble 
has  now  gone  to  the  North  Of  cour.se. 
we  do  not  have  any  Armed  Forces  going 
into  the  North  to  take  care  of  that 
trouble.  But  if  it  happened  south  of  the 
Potomac  River,  we  would  have  the  Army, 
the  Navy,  and  the  Air  Force  down  there 
piretty  quickly 

I  want  to  say  to  the  Members  from  the 
South  who  are  going  to  vote  for  this 
bill — and  I  know  there  are  a  lot  of  them 
who  are  goin?  to  vote  for  it — that  they 
are  voting  to  impU-meiit  the  civil  rights 
bill  that  they  opposed  and  voted  against, 
The.se  are  going  to  be  lntegrat<:'d  camps 
in  your  area  and  your  Oo\ernor  has  no 
right  or  power  t^)  prohibit  their  coming 
into  his  Stat*". 

They  are  not  going  to  be  very  popular 
.south  of  the  Potomac  River     Just  think 
about  that  before  you  get  around  to  vot- 
ing on   this  bill.     Someone  said  that   Is 
the  law  of  the  land.    Maybe  It  is.  but  still 
.some  of  us  do  not  like  it;  and  I  think 
there  are  more  now  who  do  not  like  it. 
who  rather  liked  it  when  they  voted  for 
1'  a  month  or  so  ago     I  believe  they  are 
beginning  to  find  out  what  It  is  all  about. 
Mr    Speaker,    throughout    this  entire 
program  one  will  find  if  one  studies  it  as 
I  have  studied  it,  that  there  Is  a  duplica- 
tion,  a   duplication   of  other   programs, 
ever\-  bit  of  :t      It  duplicates  education 
because  it  provides  for  vocational  educa- 
tion     It  duplicates  programs  of  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  because  it  pro- 
vides for  .soil  surveys  and   mapmakmg 
The  Department  of  Agriculture  has  been 
putting  out  maps  of  counties  and  anal- 
y.ses  of  the  soil  for  more  years  than  I  can 
count      There   is   only   one   agricultural 
program  that  puzzles  me.  and  that  is  in- 
cluded for  the.se  camps  to  do      That  is 
that  they  are  supposed  to  work  on  "dis- 
turbed   plant    communities  " 

With  respect  to  disturbed  plant  com- 
munities, I  wish  somebody  here  on  the 
Agriculture    Committee    would    tell    me 


what  a  "disturbed  plant  community"  u 
Maybe  that  is  a  new  thing.  I  do  ,w 
think  the  Agriculture  Department  h^ 
gotten  around  to  it.  ^ 

But.  Mr  Speaker,  the  whole  bill  from 
one  end  to  the  other— and  there  aS 
seven  title.s— there  are  duplications  uvJ 
you  will  find  them  crossing  lines  wJ! 
other  agencies  and  other  appropriatioivi 
Almost  every  one  of  these  titles  has  some 
thing  to  do  with  the  further  allocation 
to  educational  problems. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  are  spending  over  js 
billion   a   year   on   education.     That  is 
what  the  Federal  Government  contrib- 
utes  to  education.    We  have  a  bill  now 
pending  up  in  the  Rules  Committee  for 
an  extension  of  the  Defense  Education 
Act.    This  poverty  bill  provides  for  van- 
ous  and  sundry  programs  of  education 
from  the  graded  school  up  to  and  includ- 
ing college  education.    We  have  bills  covl 
ering  it  all.    Why  confuse  the  situation 
with   these   things?      But.   it   is  labeled 
"poverty."    We  are  going  to  kill  poverty 
Here  is  $1  billion  with  which  to  do  it,  01 
course,   thus  $1    billion   will  only  last  1 
year.    They  talk  about  this  $1  billion  kill- 
ing  poverty.     No;  this  is  just  the  nose 
under  the  tent.     You  will  be  voting  sev. 
eral   billion  dollars  each  year  for  this 
program  after  it  gets  started.    Did  you 
know   that    this    crosses   over   with  the 
Small     Business    Administration?    You 
know  there  is  a  title  contained  in  this 
bill   that   authorizes  them  to  get  in  on 
that  game  with  small  busine.ss  and  make 
loans  and  turn  them  over  to  the  Small 
Business  Administration?     Why  do  you 
not  give  it  to  the  Small  Business  Admin- 
Lstration.  if  you  want  to?    Why  compli- 
cate the  thing  and  make  it  so  confusing? 
Mr.  Speaker,  nobody  knows  where  we 
are  going  m  this  bill  or  why. 

With  further  reference  to  the  agricul- 
tural program,  yes;  they  are  going  to 
make  grants  to  farmers.  They  are  going 
to  give  them  $1,500  to  get  started.  Any- 
one who  knows  anything  about  farming 
knows  that  $15,000  will  not  give  you  a 
start  on  a  farm. 

Then  they  are  going  to  make  the  loans 
of  $2,500  plus  the  grants  of  $1,500  that 
they  make  them,  and  the  chapter  on 
farming  is  .so  drafted  that  anyone  who 
knows  anything  about  farming  knows 
that  the  person  who  wrote  that  title  of 
the  bill  did  not  know  anything  about  the 
farm  and  that  he  would  not  know  a  horse 
from  a  cow 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  'Mr. 
.ALBERT'.  The  time  of  the  gentleman 
from  Virginia  has  expired. 

Mr.  YOUNG.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  2 
additional  minutes  to  the  gentleman 
from  Virginia, 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Virginia.  Well.  I  will 
hurry  along. 

Now.  Mr  Speaker,  we  have  community 
programs  Do  you  know  what  they  do? 
The.se  community  programs  are  pro- 
L'rams,  I  do  not  know  what  they  are  go- 
ing to  do.  but  according  to  this  they  can 
do  anything  that  otherwise  could  not  be 
done  It  looks  like  a  boondoggling  propo- 
sition to  start  with  They  can  sponsor 
programs  not  only  those  sponsored  by  the 
governing  body  of  the  community,  but  by 
any  nonprofit  organization. 
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Uu^anonp^n— .-    -    ^^^^^^^^    ^^^^^^^B^S 


,.t  1»  .  nonprofit  organlzatU,„ 7   Can    au^r  ty  w  ^^^^^^^^^liZ  how    parity  we  have  to  enact  a  "lUlon-doUar 
a,ey'et  up  .  "'oject ^<oJ.ey^^<^.  Kn    ^j;°-JXT™°  ^  1=  eolng  to  worlc.    a-year  antlpj,ye_rty_progjam  to^t^_e_car 


!gHi^=ri=  E^tS^SS  H=Si5^-™. 
-££rrusa=.y.  Krs.r.,r'.=^^     --sst^ssss^-issz 

SSs-SESs  —Sfl—H  gFS=SS.= 

Sni  any  VealSTnaUe  person  could  sup-     ar«^wa^hape^or  f^rr.^  „„,  ,,^     ^ta^|-  -,„,„   "' JT^SoO^ytZ' 

%'"lsoioerm»heS  education,  and     ""'—  vield,  who.e  mcome  >s  below  _»3,00_0  a_year. 

VfarP  Did  vou  know  that  it  amends 
fh  social  security  Act  in  title  VII? 
iilrlv  every  title  crosses  over  into  the 
fursdicion  of  some  other  legislative 
oSittee  or  into  the  field  of  some  or- 
gaStion  that  is  already  set  up,  already 


^^MrTii^'T yield  to  the  gentleman     Thris"thr^v;rty  cutoff^^^^^^^ 

-      -    .  legislation.    This  is  a  total  of  about  35 

million  people. 

Who  are  these  people?  Let  us  analyze 
it  just  a  moment.  Retired  people;  there 
are  about  20  milUon.  There  are  about 
20  million  people  on  social  security. 
Many  of  these  people  on  social  security 
do  not  receive  enough  money  to  put  them 
above  this  poverty  classification  of  $3,000 
a  year  income.    We  have  over  1  million 


from  New  York. 

Mr.  GOODELL.        I  think  the  gentle- 
man wUl  recall  that  he  asked  the  chair- 
man of  the  subcommittee  handling  the 
— -  .V,  ♦  ic  oir^oriv  sPT  nn  aireaav     National  Service  Corps  bUl  if  this  pro- 

gamzation  tiiat  is  ^^^^/^^  fj  "P^p^^^^^d^ng  vision  of  the  poverty  bill  meant  that  the 
appropriated  for.  and  already  spenamg  j^^j,j^jjj^j  Service  Corps  bill  was  dead. 
the  taxpayers-  money^  ^^  ^    ^^  ^^^^^  ^^  ^  ^as  not  dead 

If  you  will  read  the  bill  I  do  not  thinK     ^^^^^  ^^^  poverty  bill  came  up  here  it 

it  will  pass  .,     „       1        T     OTJLs  rrit-lrallv  ill      In   other   words  the     a  yesir  im..uiiic.     "v-  '-""^ 

''  Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.    Mr  Speaker.  I     J^Jf^o-^^^se^^^  not  stand     members  of  the  armed  services  who  qua^- 

vield  3  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from    ^ation^  Service  corps  couia  ify  as  poverty  citizens  of  the  country.  We 

bhiolMr.TAFTl.  .  .  ^    .V,,  li  tSt     That  is  true.    That  posi-     have  the  elderly  and  disabled  persons. 

Mr.  TAFT.    Mr.  Speaker,  I  take  this     ,,„^;^T.^cked  up  by  two  members  of     We  have  8  million  persons  who  are  re- 
Ume  to  address  myself  to  the  general     J^^i^^Tlnerthe  SecreLr^of  L^^^  ceiving  some  form  of  relief.   .This  was 

proposition  of   this  bill   that  for  some     J^!  ^^^^^^' ^^^^  i  asked    true  of  1963.    Then  we  had  inl963.  6 

UZ  the  attack  against  poverty  must     the  ^t^rney  Genera^  oi    ^^^  ^^^^^.^    ^.^^.^^  ^^^^^  ^^^  unemployment 

be  made  in  one  office  or  under  one  man     J,^/  f^^^'' ^^^^  benefits  throughout  the  country 

as  through    this   measure^    I   thmk   it    ^^^f^^^P^^  are  putt^g  in  a  few  new  Let  me  read  to  you  very  quickly  just 

should  be  made  clear  at  the  outset  that    ^.^^^J^^'not    merely    supplementing  a  few  provisions  in  this  bill  to  point  out 

from  the  very  inception  of  our  country     PJ°!J^^'ai?eady  existing,  you  must  put  some  of  the  very,  very  bad  features  of  it. 

we  have  been  engaged  in  a  war  against    g^^JJ^^^^'^pafate  agency.     Somehow  i  understand  the  committee  itselfis^oing 

this  is  going  to  be  the  answer  to  all  the 


poverty  and  that  success,  judging  by  the 
sundard  of  living  in  this  country,  has 
not  been  entirely  withheld.  We  shall 
continue  those  programs,  and  all  of  us 
should  work  to  continue  those  programs. 

I  call  your  attention  to  the  fact  that 
in  discussions  previously  held  on  this  bill 
during  special  order  we  pointed  out  the 
fact  that  over  $30  billion  of  present  pro- 
grams are  engaged  in  activities  that 
relate  to  equality  of  opportunity  and 
helping  the  people  of  the  Nation  to  help 
themselves.  We  have  listed  over  $8  bil- 
lion in  specific  programs  dealing  with 
the  area  of  poverty  under  eight  different 
governmental  departments. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  mere  coordl 


problems  of  poverty  we  have  faced 
throughout  our  history.  That  is  a  gim- 
mick, nothing  but  a  political  gimmick. 
and  should  be  so  labeled. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  yield  5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Nebraska  [Mr.  Martin],  a  member  of 
the  Rules  Committee. 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  Nebraska.  Mr. 
Speaker,  as  a  member  of  the  House  Edu- 
cation and  Labor  Committee  and  the 
subcommittee  which  conducted  hearings 
on  this  bill,  and  as  a  member  of  the  Rules 
Committee,  the  more  I  have  seen  and 
the  more  I  have  studied  this  piece  of 


to  have  to  make  at  least  47  amendments 
to  correct  mistakes  that  were  made  m 
the  drawing  up  of  this  bill  in  committee. 
So  you  can  see  it  was  not  very  soundly 
and  wisely  considered  in  the  Committee 
on  Education  and  Labor. 

Under  the  Job  Corps  program  on  page 
5:  "Only  in  exceptional  cases  shall  en- 
rollees  in  the  Corps  be  graduates  of  an 
accredited  high  school,". 

Now  that  means  we  are  not  going  to 
take  our  top  young  people.  That  means 
we  are  going  to  take  young  people  who 
have  not  completed  high  school  either 
because  of  financial  difaculties  or  per- 
haps because  their  IQ  is  low.  and  they  do 


nuvciiiiii^>.L«.  vxv,--.v".^--—  „^„„j,       thp  more  I  have  studied  tnis  piece  oi     naps  oecause  uicu  iv«  lo  *«»,,  «"v. — ^ -- 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  "i ere  coordl-     ^^^^^^^^^  the  more  firmly  convinced  I     not  have  the  ability  to  do  their  school 

nation  in  just  this  program   whi^ch  will     legismtion  t^^^  ^^^  ^^^^^  ^.^^^^  ^^     ^_^^^^    ^^  ^^^  ^^^  ^^^^^  ^^  ^^^  ^  ^igh- 


nation  in  just  this  program,  wnicn  wiu  "'"■T";;-  ,  j  j  ^^^e  worst  pieces  of 
at  best-on  a  money  spent  basis-add  fi^.^jfj^^^^a \h^s  eve^^ 
not  more  than  one-eighth  to  the  present  !f  ^^^f '^^^^^^^g^^/ th^^^ 
effort  directed  to  this  problem,  is  not  ^J^^^;,^S^co^^^^ced  Mr  Speaker. 
going  to  be  the  proper  solution  thlt  b^cauS  of  the  provis  ons  of  this  act 
This  bill  represents  a  consolidation  of  ^^^\^jf^^^f  J  ?hat  it  is  drawn  we  are  go- 
other  leRislation  that  has  come  before  ^^^^^^^^^  ^Xis  country  a  czar  whose 
various  committees  of  the  House  during  "«        will  greatly  exceed  that  of  any 

this  se.sslon:  the  srouP*^g  ,tog^<^^e^  °'/    memberof  the  President's  Cabinet,  be- 
lot  of  programs  that  should  have  sepa-    member  of  m^e  ^^.^  ^^^^    ^^^  ^^^.^.^_ 

trator  of  this  program,  over  and' above 
eight  different  departments  of  our  Fed- 
eral Government,  members  of  the  Presi- 
dent's Cabinet.  This  czar  has  the  power 
to  override  their  decisions  in  the  opera- 
tion and  the  conduct  of  this  antipoverty 

bUl. 
Let  me  make  another  point.     It  is  a 


rate  consideration  by  the  House.  Many 
facets  of  the  program  were  never  con- 
sidered by  the  appropriate  committees 
for  these  particular  programs.  As  to  title 
I,  part  A.  the  Job  Corps,  we  have  pending, 
as  passed  by  the  committee  a  Youth 
Unemployment  Act  which  goes  into  that 
matter.    We  have  considered  what  the     ru^int      Tt  is  a         i-nis  givco  w^^w  « .        -     

^^is^^  ""^ "'' """ "' ""  .^^Tu^o.'^'^  "?--£  siaKa.^rd?.\rhe'^dS.rc^u^ 

=";r^h";;^.ar^-  to  the  Domestic  peace    «^?,^rj:'^2^.":T.^ZtloZ'lZ    ^e^^k^^^l^^^^.^'l^^r' 


work  We  are  not  going  to  get  a  high- 
class  program  in  this  Job  Corps  program 
by  the  very  language  included  in  the  bill 
itself. 

Under  part  B  of  this  Job  Corps  pro- 
gram, section  III.  let  me  read  to  you  just 
a  few  lines: 

The  purpose  of  this  part  is  to  bring  use- 
ful work  experience  opportunities  for  unem- 
ploved  young  men  and  women  through  par- 
ticipation in  State  and  community  work 
training  programs  so  that  public  agencies 
and  private  nonprofit  organizations  will  be 
enabled  to  carry  out  programs  which  will 
permit  or  contribute  to  an  undertaking  or 
service  in  the  public  interest  that  other- 
wise would  not  be  provided. 

This  gives  wide  latitude  to  the  czar  of 


With  regard  to  the  i^"iesuc  reacc  ~«.  ^^bject  within  the  next  60  to  90  days 

Corps,  the  subcommittee  of  which  I  am  a  f"^^.  ^^°J^"  ^  the  gross  na- 

member  has  already  acted  favorably  on  ^  the  United  SUtes^that^ 

and   reported   a  domestic   Peace  Corps  tional  product  is  the  li^ighestintnems 

proposaT^which.  incidentally,  takes  some  tory  of  o;j,^,X^^^at  the  Wghest  S 

20  pages  to  spell  the  program  out  in  de-  ^^'^^^^^^Zel  sTenor  aTotherna- 

tail    That  proposal  has  been  put  on  the  that  we  nave  ever  '>eeii  ui      j 

shelf  entirely.  ^  as  a  result  we  Arid  just  ^^^'^^'^^^^^l^^^'^.^TtS^'l^n: 

two  lines  or  less  in  this  bill  giving  blanket  yet  on  the  other  hand  wmie  uie  au 

ex -1145 


be  included  political  parties,  chambers  of 
commerce,  labor  unions,  and  so  lorth 

This  is  another  Ulustration  of  the 
looseness  with  which  this  bill  has  been 
drawn.  Section  113  on  page  9  of  the  bill 
provides : 

The  Director  Is  authorized  to  enter  into 
any  agreements  providing  lor  the  payment 
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by  him  oX  part  or  all  of  the  coet  of  a  SUte  or 
local  program. 

This  means  that  the  Director  for  a 
work  training  program  may.  if  he  so  de- 
sires, contribute  100  percent  to  the  opera- 
tion of  the  program  contrary  to  the  lan- 
guage In  section  115  on  pa«e  12  of  the 
bill 

Title  m:  Special  Programs  To  Combat 
Poverty  In  Rural  Areas  is  jaerhaps  the 
most  fantastic  of  any  In  the  entire  bill. 
This  authorizes  the  Director  to  make  an 
outright  grant  of  $1,500  to  low-income 
rural  families  for  practically  any  use. 

What  right  do  we  have  to  give  to  one 
segment  of  our  economy  outright  grants 
of  $1,500  for  families  who  are  In  a  low- 
income  bracket? 

In  addition,  this  section  of  the  bill  pro- 
vides that  loans  of  up  to  $2.500 — with 
15  years  In  which  to  repay  the  loan — may 
be  granted  to  families  in  this  classifica- 
tion. It  Is  assumed  that  these  loans  will 
be  made  only  to  families  who  cannot 
qualify  for  loans  under  the  Farmers 
Home  Administration  program  or  from 
other  sources. 

Perhaps  one  of  the  most  unt)ellevable 
sections  In  the  entire  bill  is  Section  303 : 
Families'  Farm  Development  Corpora- 
tions. This  provides  that  nonprofit  cor- 
porations may  be  set  up  to  purchase 
farmland  which  may  then  be  subdivided 
with  Improvements  built  thereon  and 
resold  to  farm  families. 

If  a  loan  Is  sustained  by  a  nonprofit 
corporation  the  Director  of  the  program 
will  make  up  the  loss  to  the  corporation. 

This  is  the  old  Farm  Security  Admin- 
istration under  Mr.  Tugwell.  which  was 
operated  briefly  in  the  thirties.  This 
program  was  a  complete  failure. 

I  questioned  Sargent  Shriver  when  he 
testified  before  our  subcommittee  In  re- 
gard to  this  on  his  first  appearance,  and 
he  was  not  aware  that  we  even  had  such 
a  program  diirlng  the  thirties. 

As  he  was  the  last  witness  before  the 
subcommittee,  approximately  6  weeks 
later  I  again  asked  him  if  he  had  done 
some  research  on  the  PSA  program  in  the 
thirties.  His  reply  is  quoted  on  the  bot- 
tom of  page  1536  and  the  top  of  page 
1537  to  my  question. 

Mr.  Shriver  referred  me  to  Mr.  James 
Sundqulst.  Deputy  Under  Secretary  of 
Agriculture,  and  his  reply  was  truly 
amazing.    I  quote : 

Our  material  la  not  yet  In  shape  to  sub- 
mit for  the  record,  sir  These  old  records 
have  been  very  hard  to  run  down  and  i?et 
anything  satisfactory  from  We  are  still 
dolnn  our  beat.  When  we  can  fl;et  something 
we  win  submit  It  for  the  record 

Bear  In  mind  that  Mr  Shriver  had  6 
weeks  in  which  to  dig  up  this  informa- 
tion, and  that  was  the  final  answer  that 
I  received. 

This  program.  Mr.  Speaker,  is  so  un- 
realistic that  the  American  citizen  is 
unable  to  understand  and  realize  that 
some  Members  of  the  Congress  are  seri- 
ous about  the  enactment  of  this  fan- 
tastic program.  I  urge.  Mr.  Speaker,  a 
resounding  defeat  for  this  bill  when  we 
have  the  final  vote  within  the  next  2 
days. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  '  Mr.  Al- 
bert >  The  time  of  the  gentleman  has 
expired. 


August 


Mr  YOUNG  Mr  Speaker,  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  South  Carolina  (Mr. 
Watso.n  )  for  the  purpose  of  making  a 
unanjmou.s  coiis^tu  rtxiuest. 

Mr  WATSON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remark.s  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  reque.st  of  the  gentleman  from 
South  Carolina.' 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr  WATSON  Mr  Speaker,  let  me 
first  a^ure  you  and  my  esteemtxi  col- 
leagues that  my  opp<.).sition  to  the  admin- 
Istrafjons  Economic  Opportunity  Act  is 
in  no  way  opposition  U)  the  humaiil- 
tarian  principle  of  combatint,'  poverty. 
The  tliou.ght  of  any  .American  cili/en  liv- 
ing under  sub.standard  conditions,  with- 
out the  so-called  essentials  of  life,  is 
as  appalling  to  me  as  it  is  t-o  any  man 
.seated  t<jday  m  tills  illustrious  Chamber 
of  lawmakers.  However,  neither  H.R. 
10440,  nor  its  replacement,  H  R.  11377, 
hold  the  answers  which  will  remedy 
human  economic  miser,-  in  the  United 
States. 

Before  looking  at  criticisms  and  spe- 
cific aspects  of  the  bill.  I  would  like  to 
discu.ss  the  wiiys  and  wherefores  of  the 
legislation  in  general : 

Proponents  of  this  measure  have  ap- 
parently just  discovered  poverty  in  the 
United  States  and  think  they  can  eradi- 
cate It  with  one  sweep  of  the  congres- 
sional arm  Let  us  not  forget  that  this  is 
an  election  year  In  this  ureat  land  of 
opportunity,  the  sight  and  thought  of 
poverty  strikes  anger,  fear,  and  determi- 
nation in  tiie  hearts  of  all  it,s  citizens 
Surely  any  man  who  would  champion 
such  a  cau.se  as  hand-to-hand  combat 
with  poverty  would  command  the  ad- 
miration of  all  freemen.  By  thi.s  I  do 
not  mean  to  Imply  that  Pre.sident  John- 
.son  IS  thinkine  only  of  his  own  election 
However,  the  well-timed  announcement 
of  his  declaration  of  war  must  be  taken 
into  consideration  Fiijhtin«  [X)verty  has 
not  just  come  into  style,  and  it  will  not 
CO  out  of  style  in  November  We  must 
think  in  terms  of  man's  et^^rnal  battle 
with  ix)Vf'rty.  which  will  continue  long 
after  you  and  I  have  servfxl  our  terms  in 
Congress.  Poverty  is  not  a  situation 
which  can  be  ended  with  one  positive 
vote  hero  in  Contre.ss 

I  would  al.so  likf  t-o  di.scuss  some  gen- 
f^ral  criticisms  of  the  bill: 

In  tho  first  place  tiie  whole  of  the 
United  States  is  not  m  the  deptiis  of 
poverty  as  one  miiiht  think  from  the  pub- 
licity triven  the  President's  plan  We 
have  come  a  long  way.  even  ju.st  in  the 
past  30  or  3r>  years  U.sing  19fi2's  dollar 
value.  50  percent  of  America's  families 
had  an  income  of  $3,000  or  less  in  1929 
Usine  the  same  standard,  that  fls^-ure  ha.s 
steadily  dwindhKi  U-)  about  20  percent  at 
the  present  time 

Also,  the  so-called  poverty  standard 
of  $3,000  per  ypar  p<>r  family  is  not  a 
workable  one  In  .some  .sections  of  the 
country.  $3,000  is  a  more  than  adequate 
family  income,  while  in  others  it  is  in- 
deed -substandard  .And  let  us  not  forget 
the  senior  citizens  living  on  .social  .secu- 
rity and  our  fine  military  personnel, 
many  of  whom  have  incomes  of  le.sa  than 
S3. 000     Also,  in  many  other  countries  of 


the  world  $3,000  a  year  would  allow 
family  to  live  in  regal  wealth.  ' 

The  program  seems  to  forget  the  vm» 
young,  where  proper  aid  might  tr3» 
mold  better  Americans,  and  the  elderl* 
citizens,  who.  according  to  the  "povertv 
.standard,  "  make  up  a  large  portion  of 
our  "poverty-stricken."  due  to  their  re- 
liance on  social  security. 

In  another  respect,  to  say  that  one 
fifth  of  America's  families  are  living  in 
(Kjverty  can  but  damage  the  prestige  of 
the  United  States  abroad.  At  present 
we  are  engaged  In  a  rather  "warm"  cold 
war  with  the  Soviet  Union  and  com. 
munism.  At  least  on  the  surface,  the 
major  Issue  is  economic,  with  the  uncom- 
mitted nations  of  the  world  watching  to 
see  which  economic  system,  capitalism 
or  communi.sm,  can  offer  them  the  most 
With  the  Soviet  Union  claiming  economic 
prosperity  for  all  her  people  and  the 
United  States  talking  about  her  poverty- 
stricken  masses,  how  can  we  hope  to  in- 
fluence the  rest  of  the  world  away  from 
communism  and  toward  free  enterprise 
capitalism,  and  liberty? 

And  even  if  this  extremely  important 
coiusideratlon  Is  disregarded,  the  question 
remains:  Can  we  simply  legislate  poverty 
out  of  existence?  Or  is  poverty  more  of 
a  socioeconomic  humanitarian  problem 
which  will  be  with  us  for  many  years  to 
come"" 

I  would  not  be  so  quick  to  oppose  the 
administration's  plan  if  it  showed  prom- 
ise of  making  definite  inroads  against 
American  poverty  or  of  providing  a  new 
approach  with  which  this  great  Nation 
might  do  battle  with  one  of  its  internal 
enemies  However,  I  .see  no  such  merit 
in  this  plan.  It  Is  a  hastily  thrown- 
together  conglomeration  of  previous  con- 
gressional rejects,  duplications,  and  by- 
passments  of  existing  agencies  and  pro- 
grams, couched  In  vague,  indefinite 
terms.  It  would  .seem  to  me  that  the 
major  contribution  of  this  act  would  be 
the  establishment  of  an  entirely  new 
layer  of  Federal  bureaucracy,  headed  by 
a  so-called  poverty  czar,  "  with  almost 
limitless  powers.  Under  no  circum- 
stances can  I  .see  where  such  a  contri- 
bution would  benefit  any  but  those  of 
the  bureaucracy  it-self 

And  finally,  the  increased  Federal 
sp«'nding  embodied  in  this  bill  Is  far  from 
encouraging  to  those  advocates  of  sound, 
conservative,  constitutional  government. 
Congress  has  already  been  called  upon 
to  increase  the  national  debt  limit  to 
$324  billion,  with  an  implied  trend  of 
more  and  more  Federal  spending.  This 
bill  alone  would  cost  almost  $1  billion 
for  the  first  year,  with  no  price 
tag  as  yet  set  on  the  second  and  third 
years.  This  is  a  high  price  to  pay  for 
the  wrong  approach  to  a  problem.  This 
proposed  plan  is  building  up  high  hopes 
among  America's  less  fortunate^hopes 
that  are  destined  to  be  dashed  upon  the 
rocks  of  failure  when  the  program  does 
not  live  up  to  expectations. 

To  emphasize  my  point,  I  would  like 
to  make  a  few  random  criticisms  of  spe- 
cific -sections  of  the  bill : 

Title  I;  The  so-called  "Job  Corps," 
which  title  I  would  create,  would.  In 
actual  practice,  serve  an  additional  pur- 
pose: To  encourage  high  school  dropouts. 
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.having  trouble  in  school,  continue 
''st^gTe  toC^'i  graduation  when  the 


^   chould  a  discouraged  young  person 

who 

'^f  SfS^v'rnment  Win  pay  him  for  do 
^'?sv^ks  and  supposedly  give  him 
"^^^cat^n  at  the  same  time?  How- 
*"r^  the  education  he  would  receive 
^''  iH  he  little  more  than  skimpy  voca- 
*°nL1  ?Jaininl  So.  not  only  does  the 
"2^f  Ji  fSl  to  hit  at  the  heart  of  the 
P^i'r    it  would  cost  $190   million  for 


I  can,  then,  but  reach  these  conclu- 
sions: 

Although  a  properly  conceived  and 
properly  administered  crusade  against 
poverty  might  well  be  to  the  benefit  of 
this  Nation,  I  do  not  feel  the  present 
bill  under  consideration  here  meets  these 
conditions.  I  have  studied  the  bill  care- 
fully in  hopes  that  I,  in  conjunction  with 
other  like-thinking  Congressmen,  might. 
through  a  series  of  amendments,  bring 


I  think  we  can  also  find  a  great  deal 
of  satisfaction  in  the  fact  that  President 
Johnson  had  contacted  the  Republican 
nominee  for  President  before  he  took  the 
action,  and  certainly  the  Republican 
nominee  joined  the  President  in  agree- 
ing that  this  bold  action  was  necessary. 
I  think  these  two  great  Americans  have 
served  notice  on  the  arrogant  Commu- 
nists not  to  miscalculate  our  American 
determination  during  an  election  year. 


flr«t  vear.    Also,  i'"^  .b""^.''    .,  ._  ^,^, „ .,„„  n.  <^  *u,^  kqcip  onnrns»/'h  with     newed 


S/p?ogram  em'bodled  in  this  title  are 
Seady  covered  by  the  National  Defense 

^'^rme  n"  'Hiis  title  would  allow  the  so- 
railed  "poverty  czar"  to  completely  by- 
ntss  State  and  local  government  and 
SJf  part  or  all  costs  of  any  antlpoverty 
S?ogram  carried  on  by  a  pubUc  or  pri- 
vate nonprofit  organization.  The  impli- 
cations of  this  title  are  unbelievable  and 
all  but  unthinkable.  Is  this  to  imply  that 
state  and  local  government  is  no  longer 
worthy  even  of  consideration  in  matters 
which  affect  the  people  directly  under  it? 
On  the  contrary.  State  and  local  gov- 
ermnenUs  are  better  qualified  to  handle 
actions  and  programs  in  their  own  par- 
ticular localities.  And  in  addition,  such 
action  goes  completely  against  the  basic 
principles  upon  which  this  great  Nation 
was  founded. 

Title  ni:  The  already  existing  Farm- 
ers Home  Administration  was  designed 
to  aid  those  promising  rural  citizens  who 
need  economic  help  for  their  farms. 
However,  this  title  would  provide  up  to 
$1,500  in  direct  grants  for  farmers  whose 
operations  are  so  marginal  and  unprom- 
ising that  they  cannot  qualify  for  FHA 
loans.  This  is  nothing  more  than  sub- 
sidization of  unsuccessful  farming  opera- 
tions and  rural  slums.  Also,  the  agrarian 
land  reform  program  called  for  In  this 
titie  would  be  so  detrimental  to  our  econ- 
omy that  it  has  been  endorsed  by  the 
Communist  Party. 

Title  IV:  This  title  would  do  nothing 
more  than  duplicate  and  overlap  the  pro- 
gram of  the  Small  Business  Administra- 
tion It  may  also  be  criticized,  however. 
for  the  contradictory,  ambiguous  lan- 
guage in  which  it  is  set  forth. 

Title  V:  Duplication  Is  again  the  key 
word  in  this  title.  It  would  allow  the 
program's  director  to  meddle  in  already 
established  programs  now  being  properly 
administered  by  the  Secretary  of  Health. 
Education,  and  Welfare. 

Title  VI:  It  Is  this  title  which  would 
set  up  the  new  layer  of  uncalled-for  Fed- 
eral bureaucracy  with  the  OfiQce  of  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity  on  top  which  would 
be  headed  by  a  Director  and  four  De- 
puty Directors.  I  have  already  noted 
that  such  agencies  called  for  In  the  bill 
would  largely  be  useless  duplications  and 
that  the  Director,  who  would  be  given  a 
great  and  undefined  grant  of  power  and 
authority,  can  be  called  without  exag- 
geration a  "czar"  in  his  own  right.  Also, 
the  volunteers  in  service  to  America 
program  in  this  title  is  nothing  more 
than  a  new  name  for  the  Domestic 
Peace  Corps.  It  is  obvious  that  propo- 
nents of  the  Domestic  Peace  Corps,  fear- 
ing congressional  rejection,  are  attempt- 
ing to  sneak  It  In  on  the  tail  of  this 
omnibus  bill 


However,  it  is  the  basic  approach  with 
which  I  am  in  disagreement,  as  well  as 
the  apparent  underlying  purpose  of  the 
bill.  The  idea  of  such  a  program  of  use- 
less duplications  being  carried  on  ex- 
clusively by  a  Federal  bureaucracy  un- 
der the  dictatorship  of  one  man  is  far 
beyond  acceptance  by  myself.  I  urge 
each  of  you  today  to  carefully  consider 
these  aspects  of  the  bill,  for  there  Is  an 
alternative: 

Numerous  agencies  and  programs  for- 
mulated to  combat  poverty  in  the  United 
States  are  already  in  existence,  and  ad- 
ditional legislation  is  pending  before 
Congress.  The  food  stamp  bill,  for  ex- 
ample, is  designed  to  help  keep  marginal 
families  off  welfare,  and  at  the  same 
time  reduce  our  enormous  storage  bills. 
The  implementation  of  this  plan  will  not 
only  benefit  the  small  merchant,  but  will 
act  as  a  further  deterrent  to  the  squan- 
dering of  welfare  payments. 

Let  us  concentrate  our  efforts  toward 
making  these  already  existing  programs 
work,  rather  than  Initiating  a  completely 
new.  costly,  pie-ln-the-sky  plan  which 
would  provide  nothing  but  additional 
cost  and  Federal  tyranny. 

Mr.  YOUNG.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
[Mr.  PuciNSKil. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  to  speak  out  of  the 
regular  order. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois. 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
night  President  Johnson  wrote  a  new 
chapter  in  American  courage  when  he 
instructed  the  American  Navy  to  take 

appropriate  steps 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  demand 
the  regular  order.  I  make  the  point  of 
order  that  the  gentleman  Is  out  of  order 
and  he  should  proceed  In  the  regular 
order. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  from  Illinois  asked  for  and 
received  permission  to  speak  out  of  the 
regular  order. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  did  not  hear  that  and 
if  I  had,  I  would  have  objected. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
night  President  Johnson  wrote  a  new 
chapter  in  American  courage  when  he 
Instructed  the  American  Navy  to  take 
appropriate  measures  to  destroy  the 
North  Vietnam  bases  from  which  the  tor- 
pedo boats  were  launched  to  make  the 
attacks — unprovoked  attacks — on  two 
American  destroyers.  I  think  that  all 
Americans  can  find  a  great  deal  of  cour- 
age and  hope,  and  certainly  Inspiration. 
in  the  act  of  our  President. 


newed  hope  that  the  United  States  can- 
not be  driven  too  far.  It  particularly  wiU 
give  new  hope  to  the  people  behind  the 
Iron  Curtain.  I  have  reason  to  believe 
that  the  action  taken  last  night  by  Pres- 
ident Johnson  and  the  heroic  action 
taken  by  our  Navy  in  destroying  these 
North  Vietnam  bases  will  have  an  elec- 
trifying effect  behind  the  Iron  Curtain 
because  now  millions  of  victims  of  inter- 
national communism  who  are  captives  of 
the  Communists  are  going  to  find  there 
is  hope  for  freedom  in  the  world  and 
that  the  United  States  can  be  driven  just 
so  far. 

It  would  appear  to  me  that  the  action 
taken  last  night  by  the  U.S.  Government 
in  destroying  these  bases  gives  new 
meaning  to  the  slogan  on  one  of  our 
early  American  flags  wiiich  proclaimed. 
"Don't  tread  on  me." 

The  notice  given  to  the  Communists 
yesterday  is  clear  and  concise.  The  \JS. 
Government  quite  properly  is  now  wait- 
ing for  further  developments.  The  Pres- 
ident has  stated  we  are  not  anxious  to 
escalate  ttiis  Into  an  all-out  war.  But 
neither  will  we  permit  our  adversaries  to 
misinterpret  our  patience. 

By  our  decisive  action  yesterday,  we 
have  served  notice  on  the  arrogant 
jackal  in  North  Vietnam,  that  we  are  not 
going  to  be  pushed  around. 

I  believe  that  all  Americans  can  take 
pride  in  the  action  of  our  Navy.     We 
mourn  the  loss  of  two  aircraft  and  their 
pilots  in  this  initial  strike.    The  fact  re- 
mains that  these  two  young  men  have 
joined  a  long  history  of  gallant  Ameri- 
cans who  have  given  their  lives  and  have 
not  hesitated  in  the  defense  of  freedom. 
Mr.  YOUNG.     Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  no 
further  requests  for  time.    I  yield  back 
the  remainder  of  my  time,  and  I  move 
the  previous  question. 
The  previous  question  was  ordered. 
The    SPEAKER    pro    tempore.    The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  resolution. 
The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 
A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


ECONOMIC  OPPORTUNITY  ACT  OF 
1964 

Mr.  POWELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  resolve  itself  into  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union  for  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (H.R.  11377)  to  mobilize  the 
human  and  financial  resources  of  the 
Nation  to  combat  poverty  In  the  United 
States. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  motion  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  New  York. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 
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Accordingly,  the  House  resolved  itself 
Into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  consid- 
eration of  the  bill  HR  11377,  with  Mr. 
Rains  in  the  chair 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill 

By  unanimous  consent,  the  first  read- 
ing of  the  bill  was  dispensed  with 

The  CHAIRMAN  Under  the  rule,  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  !Mr 
Powell  1  will  be  recoiinized  for  3  hours 
and  the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey  [  Mr 
Prelinghttysen  1  will  be  recognized  for 
3  hours. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  f  Mr  Powell  1 

Mr.  POWELL.  Mr  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  re\i.se  and  extend 
my  remarks  and  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York? 

There  was  no  objection 

Mr.  POWELL  Mr  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  support  of  HR  11377,  the  Economic 
Opportunity  Act  of  1964,  a  bill  to  mo- 
bilize human  and  financial  resources  of 
the  Nation  in  a  concentrated  and  co- 
ordinated effort  to  combat  the  .sources 
of  poverty  in  the  United  States  The 
United  States  is  the  richest  Nation  in 
the  world,  yet,  parado.xically,  in  our 
midst  are  35  million  men,  women,  and 
children  living  in  poverty 

The  philosophy  of  this  bill  is  that 
these  people  can  be  helped  to  become 
self-suflBclent  contributing  members  of 
our  Nation,  through  education,  training, 
and  proper  motivation  Such  people 
find  themselves  isolated  from  the  main- 
stream of  our  affluent  society  Our  poor 
cannot  be  compared  to  the  p<x)r  in  other 
countries  where  a  man  may  function  as 
an  integral  part  of  his  community  even 
though  he  may  have  difficulty  caring  for 
his  family.  Our  society  is  such  that  our 
poor  feel  helpless  and  separate,  and 
often  unwanted. 

The  Economic  Opportunity  Act  of  1964 
is  a  comprehensive  bill  It  must  be,  for 
the  causes  of  poverty  are  many,  and  the 
.solutions  must  aim  at  these  multiple 
causes. 

Some  are  poor  because  their  parents 
and  grandparents  were  poor  They  have 
grown  up  in  homes  where  living  on  wel- 
fare is  a  way  of  life  In  a  recent  study 
it  was  revealed  that  40  percent  of  the 
mothers  and  or  fathers  receiving  aid  to 
dependent  children  benefits  had  been 
reared  in  homes  where  .some  form  of 
public  assistance  had  been  received  at 
some  time.  The  home  has  provided  no 
motivation  to  improve  their  lot.  They 
must  be  shown  a  better  way  of  life  that 
will  help  them  to  escape  from  this  vi- 
cious cycle  in  which  they  are  caught 
For  them,  this  bill  would  provide  not 
only  motivation,  but  training  and  edu- 
cation and,  in  some  cases,  work 

Some  are  poor  because  they  have  been 
bypassed  by  Industrial  change  These 
people  have  the  motivation  to  work,  but 
they  do  not  have  the  special  framing 
that  is  necessary-  for  existing  jobs  To 
help  them,  a  different  approach  is  need- 
ed. They  do  not  need  to  be  motivated. 
They  are  in  need  of  specific  vocational 


training  and  in  many  instances  basic  ed- 
ucation that  will  give  them  the  dei^ree  of 
literacy  needed  to  get  a  job  m  a  space 


age   society 
HR   11377 

Some  are 
tempting  to 
quate  farms 


This.   too.    is   provided    in 


poor  because  they  are  at- 
make  a  living  from  inade- 
The.se  people  may  be  called 
the  "landtrapped."  for  thty  have  «rown 
up  in  a  rural  .society  and  are  emotionally 
unprepared  to  adjust  to  an  urban  so- 
ciety There  are  three  approaches  that 
might  bt'  taken  toward  the.se  people 
One  mii^'ht  do  nothing,  allow  them  to 
continue  to  live  in  poverty  This  is  an 
inhumane  approach  One  might  force 
them  to  move  This  would  be  Govern- 
ment intervention  into  the  private  lives 
of  citizens  One  might  help  them  to  live 
the  rest  of  their  days  in  .some  sort  of  dig- 
nity, able  to  care  for  them.selves.  This  is 
the  purpose  of  our  bill 

Some  are  poor  because  the  male  head 
of  the  household  is  unemployed,  disabled 
or  nonexistent  These  families  face  spe- 
cial problems  Oft»'n  the  mothers  are 
unable  to  provide  adequately  for  the 
children.  For  these,  work  opportunitifs 
are  provided  Thus,  as  indicated,  the 
causes  of  poverty  are  many  and  the 
various  parts  of  this  bill  aim  at  the.se 
many  cau.ses 

.'^ome  have  said  that  we  do  not  know 
how  to  identify  the  poor,  that  using  a 
$3,000  breakofT  point  for  poverty  is  un- 
sound Yet  the  overwhelmmi;  bulk  of 
testimony  before  this  committee  has 
stre.s.sed  that  there  was  no  problem  in 
identifying  poor  people  Far  more  have 
already  been  identified  than  can  be  pro- 
vided for  by  this  bill 

This  bill  is  economically  sound  Dr. 
Heller  testified  that  $4  billicjn  is  spent 
each  year  in  our  country  on  public  a.ssist- 
ance  alone.  It  is  estimated  that  another 
$22  billion  is  spent  bt-cau-se  of  crime. 
This  bill  se<.'ks  to  reduce  public  assistance 
payments  by  enabling  people  to  become 
self-sufficient  In  addition  to  reducing 
public  assistance  expenditures,  it  is  esti- 
mated that  if  tile  families  now  living  on 
$2,000  per  year  were  able  to  rai.se  their 
incomes  to  $3,000  per  year,  $14  billion 
additional  dollars  would  be  spent  each 
year,  creating  greater  commercial  de- 
mands and  more  jobs,  a  strong  boost  to 
our  economy 

Some  argue  that  the  bill  bypasses  the 
States,  The  purpo.se  of  this  bill  is  to 
mobili/e  all  resources.  Federal,  St^te.  and 
local.  Poverty  is  a  national  problem.  It 
must  be  attacked  on  a  national  level  and 
it  must  coordinate  all  existing  resources. 
Testimony  before  this  committee  by  Gov- 
ernors and  local  authorities  ha-s  sup- 
ported Federal  participation  The  Gov- 
ernor of  Kentucky  stated  that  many 
States  do  not  have  the  resources  to  at- 
tack the  problem  of  poverty  themselves. 
If  this  problem  is  not  attacked  on  a 
national  level,  the  States  succeeding  in 
.solving  their  poverty  problems  will  be 
faced  with  the  burden  of  a  mi^; ration  of 
the  poor  from  other  areas.  Poverty  is  not 
umform,  hence  the  Director  is  given 
broad  discretion  in  implementing  the 
provisions  of  the  bill  according  to  the 
peculiar  needs  of  the  situation  to  be  met. 
He  must  utilize  existing  agencies  to 
the  maximum  and  cooperate  with  agen- 


cles  both  public  and  private.  In  order  t 
ylve  the  greatest  help  to  the  most  nein 
Cabinet  members  who  testified  a^2i 
that  It  was  least  wasteful  to  haveS 
agency  to  coordinate  activities  related^ 
poverty  The  Economic  OpportunlS 
Act  of  1964  is  a  bill  which  will  stimuSS 
our  communities  to  Initiate  action  dT 
signed  to  attack  the  roots  of  poverty  Tt 
will  expand  opportunities  for  young  peo! 
pie  to  gain  education,  skills,  and  ex 
perience  necessary  to  participate  fuu, 
in  our  Nation's  life  It  will  help  land 
trapixKl  farmers  to  inci-ease  their  in" 
comes  through  grants  and  loans,  u  wij 
Increase  employment  opportunlUa 
through  loans  to  small  businesses,  it 
will  help  migratory  workers  to  over- 
come  their  particular  plight  It  will 
provide  basic  education  to  adults  who 
need  it  to  gain  employment.  It  will  en- 
courage our  communities  to  orient  their 
programs  toward  rehabilitation  rather 
than  toward  public  assistance.  It  will 
co<jrdmate  efforts  of  various  Federal 
State,  and  local  agencies  so  that  this  will 
truly  be  a  united  war  against  poverty 

I.et  us  note  In  more  detail  the  provi- 
sions of  the  bill  before  you. 

Title  I.  youth  programs,  is  aimed  at 
young  men  and  women  unable  to  make 
use  of  existing  opportunities  to  better 
their  lot 

Part  A.  the  Job  Corps,  authorizes  the 
establishment  of  rural  and  urban  resi- 
dential training  centers  for  those  who 
are  hampered  by  their  present  environ, 
ment  By  providing  a  change  of  sur- 
rounding,  balanced  educational  and  vo- 
cational training,  useful  work  experi- 
ence, recreation  guidance  and  counsel- 
ing, and  health  facilities,  these  people 
will  gam  tlie  motivation  and  skill  neces- 
sary to  return  them  to  jobs  or  to  further 
training.  Living  and  readjusunent  al- 
lowances are  designed  to  instill  altitudes 
of  thrift. 

Part  B  authorizes  the  establishment  of 
work-training  prourams.  These  are  de- 
signed to  t;ive  to  unemployed  youth  a 
cliance  to  escape  from  poverty  by  pro- 
viding them  with  opportunity  to  work 
and,  through  this  work,  to  gain  training 
not  available  in  private  employment  or 
existing  public  programs.  A  major  goal 
of  this  part  is  to  enable  these  young  peo- 
ple to  remain  in  or  to  return  to  school. 
The  target  is  the  dropout,  or  the  poten- 
tial dropout,  who  will  be  encouraged, 
through  work  experience  and  financial 
assistance,  to  continue  his  academic 
training.  Cooperation  will  be  .sought 
from  the  Department  of  Labor  in  an  ef- 
fort to  gain  as  sponsors  of  the  project* 
local  public  and  private  nonprofit  groups 
demonstrating  a  desire  to  combat  pov- 
erty. Projects  will  be  distributed  equit- 
ably among  the  States  with  an  eye  to 
locating  projects  m  areas  severely  af- 
fected by  poverty. 

Part  C  authorizes  work-study  pro- 
grams It  benefits  those  unable  to  obtain 
existing  financial  aid  for  higher  educa- 
tion. These  programs  will  be  coordi- 
nated with  the  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare,  and  participat- 
ing institutions  will  be  responsible  for  the 
selection  of  students  and  for  the  super- 
vision of  the  jobs. 
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.    cf-t^c  will  be  made  on  Title  IV.  employment  and  investment  Thus,  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act 

Auotments  to  SUtes  wui  oe  Incentives,  is  aimed  at  still  another  group  of  1964  represente  a  carefully  designed 

the  basis  of  f  "^\-'^"l^h^rgraduates.  and  of  people  unable  to  make  use  of  existing  plan  to  attack  the  many  roots  of  poverty 

.u»  number  of  high  scnooi  ki«*uu»«*o."         __*1  __^„ j ki«  ^*  K^ir^cr  «.f„T-r.aH  Tn  reach  out  to  those  on  the  fringe  of 


the  basis  "1  '"",  T-"hool  graduates,  and     of  people  unable  to  make  use  of  exlstmg     pian  to  aiiacK.  uie  iimiiy  *""f  "^t^""":"^; 
the  number  o^.^J.^^^df^^^^  progr^s.  and  capable  of  being  returned        To  reach  out  to  those  on  the  fringe  of 

the  number  oj  ^,^th  incomes  of  less  than    t^  t.hp  mainstream  of  American  life.  our  society,  it  creates  new  programs  and 

»Ce?mTnation  of  the  eligibility  of  stu- 

w.S  will  be  made  on  the  basis  of  need. 

Sart  II   part  A.  authorizes  the  estab- 

rail'   *•'•   »^       . _.,j   ^,<ra1   r>r»mmiinif.\ 


to  the  mainstream  of  American  life. 

The  target  is  very  small  business  con- 
cerns and  those  qualified  persons  seek- 
ing to  establish  such  concerns. 

nan  rt   »u^"v-— The  Director  is  authorized  to  make  15- 

^^  t  nf  iirbaii  and  rural  conununity     year  loans  to  $15,000  to  these  people, 
lishment  oi  uroan  a  Programs  will  be  administered  by  the 

Small  Business  Administration. 


Sis  part  represents  a  supreme  effort 
,o  mobilize  and  to  unify  the  entire  Nation 
STwar  against  poverty.  A  large  part 
n  the  inspiration  will  come,  as  it  must. 
?rom  the  local  people  themselves.  The 
Federal  Government  will  guide  and  as- 
sist them  to  this  end. 
'  A  community  action  program  eligible 


Special  attention  will  be  given  to  the 
long-term  unemployed,  and,  to  assure 
permanent  effects,  the  Director  may  re- 
quire a  borrower  to  participate  in  a  man- 
agement training  program  as  a  condi- 
tion of  the  loan.  Provisions  are  made 
to  Insure  repayment  of  the  loans  and  to 


for  Federal  assistance  must  mobilize  and  prevent  duplication  of  any  existing  pro 

utilize  resources,  public  or  private,  in  an  grams    or    newly    created    community 

attack  on  poverty.    It  must  provide  serv-  action  programs. 

ices   assistance,  and  other  activities  of  xitle   V.   work   experience   programs, 

sufficient  scope  and  size  to  give  promise  strives  to  build  upon  the  succesful  ex 


our  society.  It  creates  new  programs  and 
expands  existing  programs  within  a 
solidly  constructed  framework. 

If  this  bin  becomes  law,  countless  men, 
women,  and  children,  untouched  by  ex- 
isting legislation,  will  find  new  hope  and 
will  become  active  participants  in  our 
great  democracy. 

Ladies  and  gentlemen,  we  are  dealing 
with  a  vital  matter,  for  human  lives  and 
the  well-being  of  our  Nation  are  at  stake. 
I  urge  your  support  in  passing  this 
measure. 

Question.  Are  State  governments  and  State 
agencies  Ijypassed  by  the  poverty  program? 

Answer.  No,  State  governments  and  agen- 
cies are  not  bypassed.  Nowhere  in  the  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity  Act  is  there  any  provision 
which  prohibits  or  inhibits  any  State  gov- 
ernment or  State  agency  from  taking  an 
active  part  in  the  programs  authorized.    The 


<:iifflcient  scope  ana  size  uo  give  pruuuoc  strives  to  omld  upon  tne  succesiui  ex-  acuve  pan  in  me  piugiawio  o>ai,iiw^.^^,  ^^^ 
of  urosress  towai'd  the  elimination  of  perience  of  community  work  and  train-  way  is  open  for  every  state  goyemment  and 
°'   ^^   '^ .^^r.  r^t  T^nrray^v       .  -_..l, =_-j    i-..    tv,„    inco      pvfirv  State  accncv  to  Participate  lully  In  tnc 


poverty  or  a  cause  or  causes  of  poverty. 
It  must  be  developed,  conducted,  and  ad- 
ministered with  the  maximum  feasible 
participation  of  residents  of  the  area.  It 
must  be  conducted,  administered,  or  co- 
ordinated by  a  public  or  private  non- 
profit agency  or  a  combination  thereof. 

Programs  will  vary  from  community 
10  community.  As  much  flexibility  as 
possible  will  be  left  to  the  commtmities, 
so  long  as  their  programs  come  to  grips 
with  the  core  of  the  problems  and  offer 
promise  of  their  solution. 

A  formula  of  allotments  to  States  is 
established  on  the  basis  of  the  number 
of  public  assistance  recipients,  the  num- 
ber of  unemployed,  and  the  number  of 
children  18  years  or  younger  from  fami- 
lies with  incomes  of  less  than  $1,000  a 
vear. 

Part  B,  adult  basic  education,  will 
enable  many  of  the  11  million  people 
of  22  years  or  more,  with  less  than  a 
sixth  grade  education,  to  gain  literacy. 

There  is  overwhelming  evidence  that 
these  people  can  be  educated  success- 
fully and  can  then  obtain  employment 
opportunities  previously  closed  to  them, 
and  thereby  become  less  dependent  on 
others. 

To  recapture  these  people,  grants  are 
authorized  to  States  presenting  accept- 
able adult  basic  education  plans.  The 
programs  themselves  will  be  adminis- 
tered by  the  States. 

States  must  continue  to  pay  at  least 
as  much  for  adult  basic  education  as 
they  have  paid  in  the  previous  year. 

Title  III.  special  programs  to  combat 
poverty  in  rural  areas,  strives  to  raise 
to  a  decent  level  the  living  standards  of 
those  committed  to  rural  life,  unable  to 
adjust  to  urban  life,  and  unable  to  bene- 
fit from  existing  programs  of  assistance 
to  rai.se  themselves  from  poverty. 

Part  A  authorizes  the  director  to  make 
grants  through  the  FHA  to  Individuals  of 
up  to  $1,500  for  agricultural  purposes, 
and  up  to  $2,500  for  nonagricultural 
purposes.  This  title  also  Includes  special 
consideration  for  the  plight  of  the  mi- 
grant worker  and  his  family  through 
programs  addressed  to  housing,  sanita- 
tion, education,  and  day  care  centers  for 
children  of  migratory  laborers. 


ing   programs   authorized   by   the    1962 
amendments  to  the  Social  Security  Act. 

This  title  is  geared  to  lift  out  of  poverty 
those  unable  to  provide  for  themselves 
or  their^  amines. 

Title  VI,  administration  and  coordina- 
tion, establishes  the  Office  of  Economic 
Opportunity  in  the  Executive  Office  of 
the  President.  The  Director  of  the  Office 
will  be  selected  by  the  President,  with  the 
advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate. 

The  Director  will  have  authority  to 
carry  out  the  programs  outlined  in  the 
bin  and.  with  the  approval  of  the  Presi- 
dent, to  delegate  any  of  his  powers  under 
the  bUl. 

The  intent  of  the  bill  is  to  utilize  the 
Director  as  a  coordinating  body  who  will 
make  maximum  use  of  existing  resources 
and  facilities.  Provision  Is  made  to  in- 
sure that  all  Federal  programs  related 
to  the  purposes  of  the  bill  will  be  carried 
out  in  a  coordinated  manner. 

Part  A  authorizes  personnel  and  fa- 
cilities to  be  made  available  to  the  Direc- 
tor and  enables  him  to  disseminate  in- 
formation and  data.  It  also  creates 
VISTA.  Volunteers  in  Service  to  America, 
who  will  provide  services  for  titles  I  and 
II  of  this  bill. 

Protection  under  local  minimum  wage 
laws  Is  guaranteed  to  all  laborers  em- 
ployed in  conjunction  with  this  bill,  in 
keeping  with  the  Davis-Bacon  Act. 

Part  B  spells  out  means  by  which  ef- 
fective coordination  of  all  antlpoverty 
programs  will  be  obtained. 

Title  VII,  treatment  of  income  for  cer- 
tain public  assistance  purposes,  protects 
those  receiving  assistance  under  this  act, 
so  that  such  assistance  cannot  be  con- 
sidered as  income.  In  this  way,  people 
will  not  be  deterred  from  participating 
In  the  programs  for  fear  that  their  relief 
payments  will  be  lowered. 

Appropriations  are  authorized  for  each 
title  for  a  period  of  1  year.  At  the  end 
of  that  time,  the  Director  must  gain  ap- 
proval of  Congress  for  further  funds— 
$412,500,000  is  authorized  under  title  I; 
$340  mUllon  under  title  H;  $50  million 
under  title  in;  $150  million  under  title 
V;  and  $10  million  under  title  VI.  This 
makes  a  total  of  $962,500,000. 


every  State  agency  to  participate  fully  in  the 
planning  and  administration  of  poverty  pro- 
grams under  the  act. 

Moreover,  the  act  contains  many  provisions 
which  specifically  authorize  State  participa- 
tion or  direct  the  Director  of  the  Office  of 
Economic  Opportunity  to  facilitate  effective 
participation  by  States.  These  provisions 
include: 

1.  Authorization  for  grants  to  States  to 
operate  youth  camps. 

2.  Authorization  for  grants  to  States  to 
administer  youth  work-training  programs. 

3.  Specific  instructions  to  the  Director  to 
facilitate  effective  participation  of  the  States 
in  community  action  programs. 

4.  Grants  to  States  to  develop  poverty 
programs  or  to  provide  technical  assistance 
to  communities  planning  poverty  programs. 

5.  Aid  for  State  plans  to  expand  adult 
basic  education  programs,  an  area  of  tradi- 
tional State  interest. 

Aid  through  State  welfare  agencies  to 
broaden  public  assistance  programs  by  add- 
ing work  and  basic  education  elements  for 
unemployed  parents  and  other  needy  persons. 

Six  Governors  testified  on  behalf  of  this 
legislation  before  the  House  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor;  not  one  objected  to 
the  arrangements  proposed  under  this  act. 
Grovernor  Hughes  of  New  Jersey,  who  is 
Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Public 
Health  and  Welfare  of  the  National  Gov- 
ernors' Conference,  polled  the  members  of 
that  committee  and  found  that  their  con- 
sensus supported  the  legislation.  Gov. 
Mark  Hatfield  of  Oregon  has  expressed  his 
support.  In  short,  the  officials  who  are  most 
concerned  about  the  role  of  the  States  in 
carrying  out  the  war  on  poverty  endorsed 
the  approach  In  the  Economic  Opportunity 
Act  of  1964. 

Question.  Won't  the  poverty  program  un- 
dermine traditional  Federal-State-local  gov- 
ernment relationships  by  setting  up  a  new 
system  of  direct  grants  to  local  communi- 
ties? 

Answer.  Congress  has  already  authorized 
and  appropriated  funds  for  many  programs 
in  which  the  Federal  Government  gives 
grants  or  makes  loans  directly  to  com- 
munities. These  include  Impacted  areas  aid 
under  the  Office  of  Education,  and  other 
kinds  of  research  and  demonstration  proj- 
ects administered  by  that  Office;  grants  made 
by  the  Public  Health  Service  and  by  the  Na- 
tional Institute  of  Mental  Health;  environ- 
mental health  programs;  and  a  number  of 
programs  administered  by  the  Welfare  Ad- 
ministration and  the  Vocational  Rehabilita- 
tion Administration.  It  also  Includes  air- 
port  construction   by   the  Federal   Aviation 
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Agency,  ooost  of  the  programs  under  the  Area 
Rcderelopment  Admlnlatratton.  the  greater 
part  of  grant!  and  loans  available  under  the 
Houalng  and  Home  Finance  Agency,  and  loans 
under  the  Small  Business  Administration 
The  budget  for  the  fiscal  year  1965  In- 
cluded •  1.462.9  million  In  new  obllgatlonal 
authority,  and  $1,385  1  million  In  expendi- 
tures for  these  programs  Clearly.  Conijress 
has  already  set  many  precedents  for  direct 
Federal  grants  and  loans  to  communities 
Question.  Why  shouldn't  the  community 
action  program  and  the  youth  work-training 
program  b«  carried  out  exclusively  through 
State  plans? 

Answer  Requiring  these  two  programs  to 
be  carried  out  through  State  plans  would 
Impose  a  rigid  straltjacket  on  two  of  the 
major  pcuta  of  the  poverty  pn^gram  It 
would  frustrate  any  action  at  all  In  nnxst 
States  for  at  leeist  a  year,  and  In  some  cases 
several  years. 

The  door  for  State  plans  and  adminis- 
tration of  work- training  and  community  ac- 
tion upder  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act 
Is  wide  open.  Any  State  which  has  a  State 
plan  ready  to  prop^jse  can  do  so  Any  State 
which  wants  to  obtain  a  grant  to  develop 
a  State  plan  can  do  so 

But  most  States  do  not  have  State  plans 
ready  to  Implement  To  require  State  plan.s 
would  mean  that  many  gtHXl  local  projects 
ready  to  be  carried  out  would  be  delayed 
months  or  years  until  an  overall  State  plan 
was  developed. 

Furthermore,  many  States  believe  that  the 
most  effective  way  to  carry  out  a  program 
as  comprehensive  and  multlfaceted  as  the 
attack  on  poverty  must  be  Is  to  reply  on  grass- 
roots locai  planning  with  general  coordina- 
tion at  the  State  level  Requiring  State 
plans  would.  In  effect,  overrule  the  decisions 
of  State  and  local  authorities  on  the  best 
way  to  carry  out  the  program 

Let  me  make  one  point  cleiir  There  is 
nothing  In  this  act  which  prohibits  or  in- 
hibits State  planning  in  any  way.  This  act 
Is  based  on  the  conviction  that  State  and 
local  authorities  are  the  best  Judges  of  the 
most  effective  way  to  organize  to  combat 
poverty,  and  that  this  act  should  therefore 
provide  the  flexibility  to  support  whatever 
kind  of  local  programs  can  be  gotten  under 
way  most  quickly  with  promise  of  the  most 
effective  results. 

Question.  Will  there  be  Jobs  for  Job  Ojrpe 
enroUees  after  they  finish  this  very  expen- 
sive training  program? 

Answer.  Clearly,  there  Is  no  point  In  un- 
dertaking the  Job  Corps  program  unless 
there  will  be  Jobs  for  the  graduates  Train- 
ing for  Jobs  and  Job  placement  will  be  the 
heart  of  the  Job  Corps  program;  therefore. 
In  order  to  assure  that  Job  Corps  grad- 
uates are  trained  for  a  job  which  will  exist 
and  In  which  they  can  perform  adequately, 
the  Job  Corps  program  will: 

(1)  carefully  Identify  the  Job  openings 
which  will  exist  In  the  labor  market  area 
Including  the  Impact  of  automation  and 
technological  change  on  employment  open- 
ings; 

(2)  carefully  plan  the  training  curriculum 
so  that  enrollees  are  prepared  for  these  Jobs; 

(3)  match  the  klnd.s  of  tr.ilnlng  pr-jgrams 
which  are  offered  with  the  skills,  capabilities 
and  Interests  of  the  enr  illees  so  that  they 
are  prepared  for  a  Job  which  they  want  and 
which  they  will  have  the  capacity  to  per- 
form; 

(4)  ofierate  a  placement  system  whereby 
trainees  will  be  referred  to  employment  op- 
portunities with  appropriate  foilowup  to  as- 
sure that  they  get  a  Job  and  stick  with  It 

This  placement  system  will  work  to  de- 
velop specific  Jobs  In  Industry  for  Job  Corps 
graduates.  Many  companies  have  already 
volunteered  to  make  new  openings  for  suc- 
cessful Job  Corps  graduates  trained  for  their 
needs. 


Because  of  the  stimulus  of  the  tax  cut, 
there  are  now  mure  than  J  million  Job.s 
available  which  did  not  exist  a  year  ago 
So  long  as  our  overall  ec(.)nomy  remains 
healthy,  this  four-point  plan  for  training 
and  placing  Job  Corps  enrollees  together 
with  the  co<,)peratlon  of  American  busiiies.s- 
men  will  assure  that  the  money  Invested  in 
their  training  will  yield  returns  in  terms  of 
production  of  goods  and  services 

Furthermore  many  enrollees  will  n'lt  gn 
directly  lnt<j  a  Job  after  their  Job  Corps  en- 
rollment Many  will  go  into  more  advanced 
technical  and  vocational  educational  schools 
for  which  they  were  not  eligible  before  their 
enrollment  S<jme  will  go  into  special  on- 
the-job  training  programs  or  apprenticeship 
programs  and  some  may  go  on  to  higher 
education  in  Junior  colleges  and  universities 
Que-stlon  Is  It  worth  Investing  $4.7no  per 
year  for  each  Job  Corps  enrollee?  How  does 
this  compare  to  the  cost  of  a  Harvard  educa- 
tion» 

Answer  Every  Job  Corps  enrollee  must 
meet  two  criteria      These  are: 

lit  He  must  need  more  education  and 
training  before  he  could  qualify  for  a  Job 
which  pronUses  to  support  him  and  his 
family  on  a  decent  standard  of  living 

i2i  It  must  be  Impracticable  for  the  en- 
rollee to  continue  his  education  and  training 
In  local  community  facilities 

Clearly,  most  young  Americans  who  meet 
these  criteria— and  there  are  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  them-  have  not  only  inherited 
poverty  but  will  pass  this  same  poverty  on 
to  their  children  imless  they  can  get  an  op- 
portunity to  develop  their  skills  further 
The  Job  C-orps  Is  this  opportunity 

Without  this  opportunity,  many  of  these 
will  become  public  assistance  recipients 
Some  will  enter  a  life  lived  on  the  borders  of 
crime  and  delinquency  Few  will  be  able  to 
contribute  to  our  society  and  economy  ac- 
cording tr>  their  full  potential 

With  this  opportunity,  most  of  the  en- 
rollees will  stay  off  the  relief  rolls  and  out 
of  the  courts  Furthermore,  this  yeiirs  train- 
ing will  not  only  enable  him  to  earn  sub- 
stantially more  immediately  than  he  would 
otherwise  be  able  to;  It  will  also  open  the 
dix>rs  to  other  training  programs  and  appren- 
ticeships of  which  he  is  not  now  eligible 
Surveys  Indicate  that  a  year  or  more  of  such 
training  will  enable  enrollees  to  earn  from 
$15000  to  »6<J.0Oo  more  In  their  lifetime 
than  they  would  otherwise  This  Is  surely 
a  high  payoff  on  a  $4,700  Investment 

Furthermore,  Job  Corps  enrollees  will  In 
many  cases  be  doing  work  of  great  value  to 
the  conservation  of  our  natural  resources 
To  hire  full-time  employees  to  do  this  badly 
needed  con.servatlon  work  would  be  fru-  more 
expensive. 

And  Job  Corps  will  not  be  luxurious  Life 
In  the  Job  Corps  will  be  austere,  with  bar- 
racks accommodations  and  the  enrollees 
taking  care  of  much  of  their  own  mainte- 
nance 

And  lastly,  the  Job  Corps  will  provide  a 
much  more  closely  supervised  education  pro- 
gram for  substantially  less  than  the  cost  of 
a  Harvard  education,  most  i>f  which  Is  ac- 
tually paid  for  by  alumni  gifts  and  not  the 
student 

Question  Will  not  the  Job  Corps  require 
thousands  of  teachers  who  will  have  to  he 
recruited  aw.iy  from  existing  P'ederal.  State, 
and  local  educational  Institutions? 

Answer  The  Job  Corps  will  require  educa- 
tional spe<iallsta.  but  contrary  to  popular 
belief,  not  all  types  of  teachers  are  In  short 
supply  Referring  to  the  publication 
"Teacher  Supply  and  Demand  In  Publlc 
Schools.  1964."  issued  by  the  Research  Divi- 
sion of  the  National  Education  Assrxiatlon 
In  April  1964.  the  greatest  shortages  of  teach- 
ers occur  In  elementary  srhool  positions  and 
In  certain  specific  subject  fields  In  high 
school,  such  as  foreign  languages  and  sci- 
ence.    In  fact,  many  of  the  kinds  of  teachers 


which  will  make  up  the  bulk  of  the  tuir 
the  Job  Corps  camps  are  not  In  crtS«nI 
short  supply  These  include  teacherB  ot^ 
clal  studies,  physical  education,  coaunl^ 
agriculture,  home  economics,  and  ln(luitoJ!i 
arts  Moreover,  the  vast  majority  of«J: 
staff  In  Job  Corps  Ciunps  need  not  be  mMttl 
teachers  Most  will  be  fiubprofeasloniZ 
working  under  the  guidance  of  a  few  mjjl 
teachers,  and  many  will  be  volunteers  ^^ 

Furthermore,    Job    Corps    centers  will 
some   cases,    be   located  close   to  educ«Uoov 
centers  where   the   part-time  services  of^ 
perts  c;in    be  easily   arranged   fi>r 

The  Jr.b  Corps  will  al.sn  rely  heavily  on 
VISTA  volunteers  which  will  provide  ontx* 
tunltles  ror  the  active  retired  and  voungco^' 
lege  graduates  to  use  their  capabilities  in  i 
vital  public  service  The  college  work, 
study  program  wlU  also  be  a  source  of  p»rv 
lime  counselors  and  teachers  who  will  htvi 
the  combined  advantage  of  skills  plus  a  low 
Income  background  This  makes  them  pw- 
tlcuhirly  effective  as  succe.ss  examples  to  the 
kinds  of  young  men  and  women  In  the  Job 
Corps. 

Question  Will  not  the  work -training  pro- 
gram m  p.irt  B  of  title  I  compete  wiui  ana 
confuse  existing  programs? 

Answer  The  work-training  program  wu 
planned  In  close  cooperation  with  the  De- 
partment of  Labor  and  will  be  ;idminlstert<i 
through  that  Department  While  the  work- 
training  program  Is  similar  In  some  aspect* 
to  some  activities  under  the  Manpower  De- 
velopment  and  Training  .^ct.  the  Depart- 
ment  of  Labor  would  hardly  prupose  under- 
taking a  new  program  if  It  were  going  to 
compete  with  and  confuse  what  It  Is  already 
doing  In  fact,  the  work -training  program 
will  be  a  valuable  iidjunct  t<-)  Military  De^ 
fen.se  Training  Act  programs,  gUnng  brosder 
flexibility  In  terms  of  the  kinds  of  youthi 
who  can  be  reached,  the  kinds  of  organiza- 
tions which  win  administer  the  programi. 
and  the  kinds  of  training  and  wurk  whlci 
can  be  arranged. 

Question  Won't  the  work-study  programs 
In  title  I,  part  C.  duplicate  assi.stance  to  col- 
lege students  now  boing  provided  under  the 
NatloiMi  Defen.se  Education  Acf 

.Answer  No  The  work-study  program 
dfies  not  compete  with,  but  complements  the 
National  Defer^se  Education  Act  That  act 
authorizes  loans  to  students  to  help  them 
pay  their  college  expenses.  The  work-study 
program,  on  the  other  hand,  would  enable 
student*  from  low-income  families  to  obtain 
part-time  Jobs  to  help  them  enter  into  or 
complete  their  college  education.  StudenU 
from  low-Income  fiunllles  ordinarily  cannot 
expect  any  financial  help  from  their  family 
to  help  pay  the  ccjsts  of  a  college  education. 
Scholarships  and  student  kmns  help,  but 
earnings  from  a  part-time  Job  are  often 
needed  to  cover  heavy  tuition  and  living 
exp>enses 

On  these  Jobs,  the  students  would  do 
needed  work  on  the  college  campus  and  in 
the  communities  near  the  college 

Ttie  work-study  program,  therefore,  hu 
two  major  benefits: 

( 1 )  It  would  allow  students  without 
financial  resources  to  enter  Into  or  continue 
their  college  education; 

(2)  It  would  result  In  the  accomplish- 
ment of  u.seful  work  in  and  around  the  uni- 
versity. 

In  many  cases,  work  projects  In  the  com- 
munities near  the  university  will  relate  di- 
rectly to  the  war  on  poverty.  For  Instance, 
college  students  can  tutor  students  who  are 
falling  behind  In  local  schools;  they  can 
work  In  settlement  houses  and  urban  re- 
newal projects;  and  they  can  help  education 
and  other  activities  on  Indian  reservatloni 
and  In  other  pockets  of  poverty. 

Question.  Isn't  the  adult  basic  education 
program  in  part  B  of  title  II  identical  to  that 
contained  in  H.R  5542.  which  Is  currently 
before  the  House  Rules  Committee? 
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«.r   That  Is  subeUnUally  correct,  al- 

^'^rthere  are,  of  course,  minor  changes 

"""^  m^  the  adult  basic  education  pro- 

^l„eh  ^^J^ll  tnh  the  rest  of  thU  bill. 

consistent  vni    program  was  added  by 

r  Hous^  Educat\Sn  £.S^or  Con^ttee 

^'v!!T^nSmlc  opportunity  Act  of  1964  be- 

"^'uScTearly  attacks  one  of  the  most 

***^riuS8  of  poverty.     Many  of  the  more 

"Tl  20  mllUon  adult  Americans  with  less 

^^  fn  ^  Khth    grade   education    lack  the 

f '.°  foundation  In  which  to  build  a  pro- 

^^^,  ^°uf^ihe   ability    to   read,  write,  or 

•*"*;  ,m  llnwle  arithmetic.    Without  these 

r  c  s^lU     t   ey  are  destined  to  a  future  of 

'Tn  mum  earnings,  personal  deprivation  for 

K  mTelves  and  their  families,  social  depend- 

TrTlnd  recurrent  or  persistent  Joblessness 

Tf  title  II  B  18  passed  as  a  part  of  the  total 

"  on  povertv,  there  will,  of  course,  be  no 

n.v>d  for  separate  passage  of  H.R.  5542. 

Question.  Wouldn't  title  IV  of  the  Eco- 
nomic opportunity  Act  duplicate  authority 
^ir^adv  in  the  Small  Business  Admlnlstra- 
ton  and  unnecessarily  involve  a  new  bu- 
reaucracy m  the  administrative  affairs  of  an 
eatabUshed   Government   agency? 

Answer  As  has  repeatedly  been  sUted  In 
tMtlmonv  and  In  the  reports  of  both  the 
oluse  and  Senate  Committees  which  held 
hearinKs  on  this  bill,  authority  for  the  day- 
to-dav  administration  of  title  IV  loans  to 
fimall'  businesses  will  be  delegated  by  the 
Director  to  the  Administrator  of  the  SmaU 
Business  AdmlnLstratlon. 

In  order  to  Insure  that  the  program  helps 
to  fulfill  the  purposes  of  the  act  by  concen- 
trating on  the  poor,  the  Director  wUl  par- 
Uclpate  In  the  establishment  of  basic  guide- 
lines and  operating  policy,  but  the  program 
Itself  will  be  run  by  the  Small  Business  Ad- 
ministration staff  of  over  3.000  business 
analysts  and  credit  advisers. 

Under  title  IV.  poor  people  will  be  able 
to  obtain  the  credit  necessary  to  start  or 
expand  a  small  business  on  more  liberal 
terms  than  can  now  be  offered  by  the  Small 
Business  Administration  under  their  exist- 
ing legislation.  In  addition,  title  IV  pro- 
vides explicit  authority  requiring  manage- 
ment training— which  is  critical  to  the  suc- 
cess of  these  small  enterprises,  as  a  prerequi- 
site or  part  of  the  loan  agreement. 

Question.  Won't  title  V  permit  the  Direc- 
tor to  intervene  In  programs  already  In  ex- 
istence and  now  being  administered  by  the 
Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare'' 

Answer.  As  has  repeatedly  been  stated  In 
testimony  and  In  the  reports  of  both  the 
House  and  the  Senate  committees  which 
held  hearings  on  this  bill,  the  authority  for 
the  day-to-day  administration  of  title  V 
work-experience  programs  will  be  delegated 
by  the  Director  to  the  Secretary  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare.  In  fact,  the  lan- 
guage of  the  bill  Itself  authorizes  the  Direc- 
tor only  to  transfer  funds  to  the  Secretary  of 
HEW  to  enable  him  to  make  payments  for 
projects  authorized  by  the  Social  Security 
Act. 

The  purpose  of  title  V  is  simply  to  expand 
the  opportunities  for  constructive  work  ex- 
perience and  other  needed  training  available 
to  people  living  In  poverty  by  expanding  the 
amount  of  funds  available  to  the  Secretary 
of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare  for  ex- 
perimental pilot  and  demonstration  projects. 
Tliese  projects  aim  at  helping  public-as- 
sistance families  stay  together  and  at  help- 
ing the  heads  of  these  families  obtain  the 
education  and  skills  with  which  they  can 
get  a  Job  to  support  the  family. 

Question.  Doesn't  title  VI  create  a  new 
Federal  bureaucracy  with  the  most  sweeping 
and  undefined  grant  of  power  to  be  found 
anywhere  in  the  Federal  Government,  per- 
mitting the  Director  to  oversee  the  affairs  of 
established  agencies  of  the  Government? 

Answer.  President  Johnson  has  declared  a 
war  against  poverty.    Victory  In  this  war  de- 


mands the  mobilization  of  all  available  re- 
sources of  the  Federal  Government.  Title 
VI  glvee  the  Director  of  the  Office  of  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity  the  minimum  tools  nec- 
essary to  lead  the  Nation  in  combat  against 
poverty.  If  the  powers  are  mismanaged,  the 
Congress  has  ample  opportunity  to  rewrite 
them,  for  the  act  requires  a  new  authoriza- 
tion In  less  than  1  year  from  today. 

The  act  creates  no  new  Federal  bureauc- 
racy. OEO's  staff  will  be  small,  the  minimum 
necessary  to  provide  essential  leadership  for 
the  war  on  poverty. 

Existing  Federal  agencies  will  be  called 
upon  to  administer  the  majority  of  the  vital 
programs  created.  The  work-training  pro- 
gram is  Intended  to  be  delegated  to  the  Labor 
Departement.  The  work-study,  adult  edu- 
cation, and  work  experience  programs  will  be 
administered  by  the  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare.  The  rural  area 
programs  of  title  III  and  the  employment 
and  investment  incentives  program  of  title 
IV  win  be  administered  by  the  Agriculture 
Department  and  the  Small  Business  Adminis- 
tration. The  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity 
win  operate  only  four  programs — Job  Corps, 
VISTA,  community  action,  and  migratory 
labor.  Even  here,  the  major  Federal  role  will 
be  review  of  and  response  to  applications 
for  grants,  volunteers,  and  other  assistance 
developed  by  and  received  from  the  local 
communities.  Except  for  the  Job  Corps, 
these  programs  will  be  carried  out  at  the 
local  level  with  locally  employed  staff  per- 
sonnel. 

The  bin  provides  the  Director  with  a  man- 
date to  assist  the  President  In  coordinating 
the  antlpoverty  efforts  of  all  Federal  agen- 
cies. This  mandate  Is  central  to  victory  In 
the  war  on  poverty. 

The  Director  will  be  directly  accountable 
to  the  President  and  to  Congress  for  making 
sure  that  the  war  on  poverty  is  carried  out 
effectively  without  duplication  and  overlap. 
This  Is  consistent  with  the  basic  principle 
of  administration  to  pinpoint  responslbUity, 
not  diffuse  It. 

The  provisions  of  title  VI  are  carefully 
drawn  to  give  the  Director  specific  powers 
needed  to  perform  his  role.  He  may  call 
upon  other  Federal  agencies  to  supply  data, 
reports,  and  other  materials  so  that  he  may 
keep  Informed  of  the  direction  of  their  pro- 
grams and  efforts,  and,  where  necessary,  sug- 
gest ways  to  make  those  programs  and  efforts 
more  effective  In  the  war  on  poverty. 

Finally,  the  President  Is  authorized  to  di- 
rect that  particular  Federal  programs  and 
functions  be  carried  out.  Insofar  as  not  In- 
consistent with  other  applicable  law.  In  con- 
Junction  with  or  In  support  of  the  programs 
authorized  under  this  act.  This  provision 
merely  emphasizes  the  President's  ever-pres- 
ent duty  of  seeing  that  the  laws  enacted  by 
the  Congress  are  carried  out  In  an  effective, 
efficient,  and  coordinated  way. 

The  provisions  of  title  VI  of  this  bill  rep- 
reaent,  in  my  Judgment,  a  responsible  an- 
swer by  the  Congress  to  the  oftheard  claim 
that  Federal  programs  are  overlapping.  In- 
consistent, and  uncoordinated.  We  are  here 
charging  the  President  and  the  Director  of 
GEO  with  a  most  arduous  responsibility  of 
pulling  together  all  the  activities  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government,  Insofar  as  consistent  with 
law,  in  an  efficient,  effective  attack  upon 
poverty.  The  tools  provided  In  the  bill  In 
title  VI  are  no  more  than  adequate  to  this 
high  purpose. 

Question.  Has  this  bUl   been  hastUy  as- 
sembled? 
Answer.  No. 

A  partial  list  of  leaders  consulted  by  Mr. 
Shrlver  Includes:  21  leaders  of  education 
and  civic  groups.  31  leaders  in  business  and 
agriculture,  11  SUte  and  local  officials,  and 
la  labor  leaders. 

In  addition  the  following  Government  of- 
fldAla  participated:  seven  members  of  the 
Executive  Office  of  the  President,  one  mem- 


ber  from  the  Department  of  the  Treastiry, 
one  member  f rtMn  the  Department  of  Defense, 
foiu-  members  of  the  Justice  Department, 
three  members  of  the  Department  of  the  In- 
terior, seven  members  of  the  Depcirtment  of 
Agriculture,  seven  membCTs  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce,  five  members  of  the  De- 
partment of  Labor,  and  five  members  of  the 
E>epartment  of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare. 

Included  In  the  above  list  are:  The  Director 
of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget;  the  Assistant 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury;  the  Deputy  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  Defense;  the  Attorney 
General;  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior;  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture;  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce;  the  Secretary  of  Labor;  and  the 
Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare, 
In  addition,  the  Chairman  of  the  Civil 
Service  Commission,  the  Administrator  of 
HHPA,  the  Director  of  Selective  Service,  the 
Administrator  of  SBA,  and  the  Deputy  Coun- 
cil General  participated  In  the  planning  of 
this  legislation. 

A  17-man  task  force,  drawn  from  8  differ- 
ent agencies,  has  worked  exclusively  on  the 
poverty  legislation. 

The  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor 
held  20  days  of  hearings  and  heard  testimony 
from  112  different  witnesses,  and  was  In 
executive  session  for  8  days. 

The  committee  staff  provided  the  members 
with  one  of  the  most  comprehensive  studies 
of  poverty  In  existence,  a  300-page  print  en- 
titled "Poverty  In  the  United  States,"  which 
was  developed  in  cooperation  with  research 
specialists  from  17  Federal  departments  and 
agencies. 

Question.  "Why  Is  it  necessary  to  Include 
women  In  the  Job  Corps? 

Answer.  In  1950  6  percent  of  all  families 
with  children  were  headed  by  women.  In 
1960  this  flgtire  rose  to  TVi  percent.  In  1962 
this  figure  rose  to  8V4  percent.  It  is  obvious 
that  many  women  must  be  trained  to  support 
their  families. 

Furthermore,  in  1962  the  average  mother- 
family,  wdth  the  same  number  of  children 
as  a  husband-wife  family,  earned  only  40 
percent  of  the  Income  of  the  husband-wife 
family. 

In  1961  there  were  2.3  miUion  mother 
families  with  Incomes  of  less  than  $3,000, 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  consigns 
about  71  percent  of  mother-child  families  to 
low  Income  class. 

Statistics  show  that  homes  with  many 
children  are  apt  to  have  lower  family  Incomes 
than  those  with  few  chUdren. 

Data  on  high  school  graduates  show  that 
almost  as  many  girls  as  boys  drop  out  of 
school.  It  Is  estimated  that  almost  1  million 
children  drop  out  of  school  each  year. 

Question.  Win  the  Director  be  besieged  by 
Irrelevant  requests  from  various  private  or- 
ganizations, In  conjunction  with  the  com- 
munity action  programs? 

Answer.  This  Is  safeguarded  by  language  in 
section  202(a)(2)  which  limits  Federal  sis- 
slstance  to  programs  of  sufficient  scope  and 
size  to  give  promise  of  progress  toward  the 
elimination  of  poverty. 

Section  205(a)  further  limits  assistance  to 
programs  designed  to  carry  out  purposes  of 
this  part. 

Sections  205(b)  and  205(c)  provide  further 
guidelines  to  enable  the  Director  to  weed  out 
Irrelevant  programs. 

Question.  Win  title  IV,  by  lowering  credit 
requirements,  enable  unreUable  people  to  get 
loans? 

Answer.  The  criteria  used  in  giving  loans 
win  be:  (1)  character,  (2)  management  abni- 
tles.  (3)  earnings,  and  (4)  credit  record. 

Eugene  Foley,  Director  of  the  SBA.  cited 
the  Small  Business  Opportunities  Corpora- 
tion In  Philadelphia,  This  was  a  cooperative 
effort  of  prominent  businessmen,  city  officials, 
the  Philadelphia  Fellowship  Commission, 
Drexel  Institute  of  Technology,  ARA.  and 
SBA. 
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Thto  project  has  been  exceedingly  well  re- 
ceived and  hks  received  major  impetus  from 
the  local  buslnese  community  It  uses  the 
same  criteria  for  giving  loans  as  proposed 
under  title  IV  of  thu  bill. 

In  addition,  an  Independent  group  In  New 
York,  called  the  Interracial  Business  Com- 
mittee, provides  this  type  of  assistance  This 
group  Is  cochalred  by  Harvey  Russell,  vice 
president  of  Pepsi  Cola,  and  Rodman  Rocke- 
feller, vice  president  of  International  Basic 
Economy  Corp. 

In  light  of  the  support  from  the  leaders  of 
the  business  community  for  this  type  ..f 
program.  It  Is  safe  U)  say  that  lowering  credit 
requirements  will  open  opportunities  to  nmre 
people  without  Increasing  the  rislts 

Question.  Hasn't  poverty  as  a  problem  In 
the  United  States  been  greatly  exagi?erated  ' 
Answer.  In  the  last  4  months,  more  than 
100  witnesses  have  testified  before  congres- 
sional committees  An  overwhelming  con- 
sensus of  these  witnesses  has  been  that  the 
time  has  come  for  a  national  commitment  to 
eliminate  poverty  To  many,  no  further 
proof  Is  needed  beyond  the  fact  that  35  mil- 
lion Americans,  Including  12  million  chil- 
dren, face  a  future  clouded  by  poverty  and 
lack  of  opportunity  for  education  training. 
and  a  decent  Job  Even  the  Republican  Party 
platform  accepts  this  principle 


August 


Mr.  Chairman,  in  addition  to  my  pre- 
pared remarks,  which  will  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  which  I  have  furnished  to 
each  Member  of  the  House  through  the 
mall  this  morning,  I  wish  to  say  that  this 
is  the  most  important  piece  of  legislation 
before  this  Nation  today. 

Thirty-five  million  Americans  in  this 
affluent  society  live  on  the  poverty  line  or 
below.  It  Is  estimated  that  it  costs  the 
average  American  family  $4,700  a  year 
minimum  to  live  according  to  the  Amer- 
ican standard  of  living  and  cost  of  living. 
The  iwverty  line,  therefore,  is  far  less 
than  what  it  should  be.  The  poverty 
line  we  have  chosen  is  $3,000  a  year  per 
family,  or  less. 

Two  million  five  hundred  thousand 
American  citizens  ritjht  now  are  living 
in  families  which  make  $990  a  year  or 
less. 

This  it  not  a  local  problem  This  is 
not  a  problem  which  can  be  dealt  with 
by  private  resources  This  problem  can 
only  be  attacked  on  a  massive  national 
basis  with  the  Federal  Government 
spearheading  the  effort 

Anyone  who  says  that  this  committee 
did  not  spend  time  in  deliberations  is 
not  telling  the  truth.  In  my  20  years  in 
this  body.  Mr.  Chairman,  serving  on 
many  committees.  I  have  never  seen  any 
committee  spend  as  much  time  in  de- 
liberation, in  hearings,  and  in  writing 
up  a  bill  as  this  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor  has  spent  on  this  particular 
legislation  before  us. 

I  want  to  pay  a  special  tribute — and 
I  do  this  with  the  authorization  of  the 
full  Democratic  caucus  comjnittee — to 
the  staff  headed  by  Dr  Wolfe  for  the 
overtime  they  have  put  in  day  after  day. 
They  have  been  workine  on  this  bill 
since  March  17. 

I  do  not  know  how  any  man  or  an>' 
lady  in  this  body  can  vote  against  this 
bill  and  go  back  and  face  the  people  in 
their  area,  because  even  those  who  come 
from  the  wealthiest  type  districts,  such 
as  my  distinguished  colleague  from  New- 
Jersey  represents,  still  do  have  people 
that  are  on  the  poverty  line. 


This  bill  will  save  this  Nation  $11  bil- 
lion in  welfare  payments  now  being  made 
by  city  and  State  governmenus  One 
billion  dollars  may  sound  like  a  lot.  but 
It  is  like  pennies  when  you  compare  it 
to  the  money  we  are  .sending  abroad  at 
the  rate  of  $3  billion  plus  a  year  and 
when  compared  to  the  $46  billion  plus  we 
have  allocated  for  our  Defense  Estab- 
lishment 

This  bill  will  save  money  I  do  not 
know  how  anyone.  I  repeat,  can  face 
their  voters,  even  though  they  come  from 
a  district  where  tlie  vast  majority  may 
be  wealthy  and  above  the  poverty  line. 
I  do  not  know  how  they  can  face  their 
con.scieiice.  Thlrtv-ftve  million  Ameri- 
cans are  in  need  of  this  bill  today  I  .say 
that  this  Congre.ss  now  has  before  it  the 
opportunity  to  act  morally,  in  the  great 
Judeo-Christian  traditions  uf  our  Na- 
tion    It  is  a  mural  obligation 

Mr.  GROSS  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr  POWELL  Yes  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa 

Mr.  GROSS  Now  the  gentleman  .says 
there  are  35  million  people  liviny  m  pov- 
erty, and  the  gentleman  from  Indiana 
Mr.  M.adden!,  a  few  moments  ago,  said 
there  were  38  million  people  living  in 
poverty     Now  which  is  it' 

Mr    POWELL      I  will  say  one  thing. 
When  you  get  around  to  those  figures,  it 
does  not  matter  which  it  is. 
Mr   GROSS      Oh 

Mr  GRIP^FIN  Mr  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield' 

Mr  POWELL  I  am  very  glad  to  yield 
to  my  distinguished  colleague,  a  mem- 
ber of  the  committee,  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan  I  Mr   Griffin  1. 

Mr  GRIPTIN.  I  wi.sh  only  to  clarify 
what  legislation  the  chairman  is  talking 
about,  and  I  say  that  in  all  seriousness, 
because  I  have  read  the  remarks  which 
he  did  distribute  among  the  Members 
and  which  I  understand  he  has  placed 
in  the  Record,  referring  to  the  debate 
on  H.R.  11377.  Among  the  points  made 
on  the  very  first  page  of  tho.se  remarks 
as  distributed  is  the  statement  that  there 
will  be  a  'veto  power  which  can  be  exer- 
cised by  Governors  on  the  establishment 
of  Job  Corps  camps  in  their  States"  and 
the  statement  that  'a  veto  power  which 
can  be  exercised  by  Governors  over  com- 
munity action  programs  administered  by 
private  nonprofit  organizations. " 

Is  the  gentleman  referring  to  the  bill 
reported  by  our  committee  and  which  Is 
before  the  House  at  this  time,  or  is  he  re- 
ferring to  some  other  piece  of  legis- 
lation? 

Mr.  POWELL.  Ti)e  gentleman  from 
Michigan  asked  a  very,  very  precise 
question,  and  the  gentleman  from 
Georgia,  who  will  offer  the  bill,  will 
answer  your  question. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  now  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Georgia  such  time  as  he 
may  desire  The  gentleman  from 
Georgia  'Mr.  Landri-mI 

Mr.  GOODELI..  Mr  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield '' 

Mr  LANDRUM.     Eor  a  question? 

Mr.  GOODELL.     Yes.    I  would  like  to 

request,  just   for   the  record,   since   the 

question    was    asked   just    prior    to   the 

gentleman  from  Georgia  taking  the  floor, 


5 

if  he  would  direct  his  Initial  remarki  w 
answer  to  the  question  of  the  gentul! 
from  Michigan  (Mr.  Griftiii)  ^^ 
Mr.  LANDRUM  I  did  not  hear  th. 
question  and  I  do  not  now  Intend  to  vIZ 
for  that  purpose;  I  shall  later  ^ 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  Congress.  comin» 
to  the  consideration  of  the  Economu 
Opportunities  Act  of  1964,  has  the  moit 
glorious  opportunity  it  has  had  since! 
have  been  privileged  to  be  a  Member  to 
marshal  its  resources,  moral,  splrltii«i 
intellectual  and  financial,  for  the  d^' 
pose  of  removing  from  this  land  of  pienti 
a  condition  which  is  threatening  th« 
ver>-  structures  of  our  foundation  Thl« 
bill  announces  the  policy  of  the  United 
States  to  eliminate  poverty  in  the  midjt 
of  plenty,  the  paradox  of  poverty  in  the 
midst  of  plenty.  That  alone  Is  worth 
the  consideration  and  all  the  time  that 
we  have  given  to  this  subject. 

The  mere  authorization  of  slightly  less 
than  $1  billion  is  of  no  consequence 
compared  to  the  announcement  that  it 
IS  now  our  policy  to  marshal  and  mo- 
bilize  all  of  our  resources,  moral,  spirit- 
ual, intellectual,  and  financial,  to  chal- 
lenge  a  condition,  a  disease,  that  as  i 
said  a  moment  ago  is  eating  at  the  very 
substance  of  our  society. 

Poverty — what  is  poverty  Poverty, 
to  my  mind,  is  this;  a  condition  which 
prevents  an  individual  or  a  group  of 
individuals  from  enjoying  the  full  bene- 
fits of  Citizenship  and  which  likewise 
prevent.s  him  and  them  from  partlclpat- 
m'j,  in  the  full  responsibilities  of  citizen- 
ship. 

That  is  poverty.  There  Is  in  my  judg- 
ment no  dollar  level  at  which  you  can 
establish  poverty  as  such.  But  there  Is 
a  level  at  which  you  can  establish 
whether  a  man  or  groups  of  men  are 
able  to  enjoy  the  full  benefits  of  Ameri- 
can Citizenship  and,  likewise,  able  to  dis- 
charge the  full  responsibilities  of 
citizenship 

Mr.  Chairman,  .someone  has  said  In 
the  lampooning  and  the  ridiculing  and 
the  cynical  statements  that  have  been 
made  about  this  legislation  that  poverty 
has  been  with  us  for  all  the  ages.  Truly, 
it  has  and  perhaps  it  will  be  with  us  for 
many  years  to  come. 

But  in  the  frontier  days  in  American 
history  we  learn,  If  we  have  not  read  it 
before,  that  poverty  was  once  spread  out 
over  the  land. 

Mr.  Chairman,  when  we  were  boys  and 
when  our  forefathers  were  boys  poverty 
could  be  dealt  with  on  an  Individual  or 
.small  group  basis.  The  family  could 
pick  up  and  move  to  a  new  frontier. 
Land  opened  and  opportunities  were 
available.  However,  not  much  education 
and  training  were  required.  But  down 
through  the  years  we  have  reached  a 
state  of  civilization  and  of  development 
in  this  country  where  that  Is  no  longer 
possible.  The  frontiers  such  as  existed 
for  our  forebears  and  for  us  as  young 
men  simply  do  not  exist  any  more. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  a  condition 
developing  with  the  accimiulation  of 
large  .segments  of  our  population  in  our 
urban  centers  that  was  recently  por- 
trayed In  one  of  our  leading  publications 
in  a  cartoon  showing  a  beginning  with 
slums  and  then  a  step  Into  hopelessness, 
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frustration,  resentment    and  vlo- 
wlth   the   only    ultimate    result. 


then 
lence 
anarchy. 

lir   Chairman 
faced  with  today 
social  dynamite 
recognize  it. 


that  is  what  we  are 

We  are  dealing  with 

._.     When  we  decline  to 

we  blind  ourselves  to  our 


rollees  In  it.  There  will  be  no  compul- 
sion, no  conscription,  no  draft — solely  a 
voluntary  proposition. 

Likewise,  we  provide  in  the  first  title 
of  the  bill  a  work-training  program 
designed  to  reach  some  of  these  who  are 
on  the  verge  of  becoming  dropouts,  who 
are  on  the  verge  of  being  classified  by 

""^^^■^?r;r;sT?h?deS^tlL^o1     ':^,^^l^^?^XrUeTu^^'s:^o7s     provision  that  contracts  with  Private  in - 
great  philosophers,  had  nis  aenmuo  institutions  is  not  practical  or     stitutions   and   agencies   shall   be   sub- 

feasible,  mitted  to  the  Governor,  but  that  con- 

That  is  the  requirement  under  the  bill. 
We  propose  to  try  to  reach  those  through 
a  program  administered  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Labor  in  order  to  help  them  ac- 

and  be 


!^n  self-destruction. 
"'ifchalrman.Eurlpldes  oneofthe 


poverty 
poverty — 


community  action  plan,  no  contract  shall 
be  entered  into  between  the  director  of 
this  new  agency  and  a  commimity  or- 
ganization until  that  plan  has  first  been 
submitted  to  the  Governor  of  the  partic- 
ular State,  and  he  has  not  within  a  period 
of  30  days  vetoed  it. 

We  propose  to  amend  in  our  substitute 
that  provision  and  include  not  only  the 


He  says— 
possesses    this    disease;     through     want    it 
teaches  man  evil. 

Mr  Chairman,  that  is  the  subject  with 
ahich  we  are  dealing  today. 

Now  I  have  told  you  something  about 
what  l"  think  we  are  dealing  with.  How 
Z  we  propose  to  approach  this  problem? 
First  as  I  stated,  by  simply  announcing 
to  all  of  our  citizens  and  to  the  world 
that  whatever  resources  we  have  are 
being  here  mobilized  with  authority  to 
attack  this  disease  at  its  roots. 

Heretofore  we  have  treated  this  sub- 
ject  in    a    benevolent    and    charitable 

manner.  ,     .      .      « 

We  have  dealt  with  It  on  the  basis  of 
Its  consequence.  We  propose  here  to 
deal  With  it  on  the  basis  of  its  causes.  We 
propose  to  go  to  the  roots  of  It. 

How?  Fust,  by  the  establishment  of 
a  job  corps  to  take  care  of  the  very  peo- 
ple my  distinguished  friend  from  Vir- 
^'inia  our  beloved  Chairman  of  the  Rules 
Committee,  said  would  be  enroUed.  Peo- 
ple who  have  not  finished  high  school, 
and  who.  according  to  local  authorities, 
have  little  prospect  of  finishing  high 
school.  That  is  true.  That  is  what  the 
bill  provides. 

We  propose  to  provide  a  type  of  train- 
ing to  those  who  will  volunteer  for  this 
program  that  will  prevent  them  from 
becoming  an  adult  subject  of  poverty 
under  the  definitions  I  have  described. 
Incidentally.  I  would  like  to  say  at  this 
point  that  at  the  appropriate  time  in  the 
proceedin.us  I  shall  offer  as  a  substitute 
for  the  House  bill  the  bill  recently  passed 
by  the  other  body  with  certain  amend- 
ments, one  particularly  to  expand  the 
authority  of  the  Governor  of  a  State  to 
veto  the  launching  and  the  carrying  out 
of  a  program  under  this  legislation  and 
one  likewise  to  prevent  any  fimds  appro- 
priated under  authority  of  this  bill  from 
accruing  to  the  benefit  of  political 
parties. 

The  Job  Corps,  simply  and  briefly,  will 
do  this;  It  will  provide  basic  educational 
opportunities,  vocational  educational  op- 
portunities, in  the  hope  that  we  may 
provide  these  youngsters  with  some  skill 
salable  in  the  labor  market  today. 

One  of  the  most  conservative  econ- 
omists in  the  whole  of  this  country.  Dr. 
Lav^Tence  Lockley.  of  the  School  of  Busi- 
ness Administration.  University  of  Santa 
Clara.  Calif.,  had  this  to  say  about  the 
Job  Corps; 

If  we  can  institute  a  Job  Corps  which  wUl 
contribute  the  basis  for  establishment  of 
literacy  and  the  acquiring  of  salable  skills, 
then  let  us  be  up  and  at  It. 

That  is  exactly  what  we  propose  to 
do  with  the  job  corps,  and,  mind  you,  the 
Job  Corps  will  have  only  volunteer  en- 


quire a  high  school  education 
equipped  to  go  on  and  take  training  in 
the  vocational  and  industrial  schools. 

You  know,  it  requires  today  in  order 
to  enter  and  pursue  successfully  a  course 
of  study  in  a  vocational  school  a  liter- 
acy level  above  the  eighth  grade.  In 
most  instances  a  high  school  education 
is  required. 

Continuing  briefly  with  the  last  part  of 
title  I,  we  have  a  work-study  program. 
In  this  country  today  there  are  thou- 
sands of  young  men  and  women  who 
complete  their  high  school  education  and 
have  the  necessary  mental  qualifications 
to  meet  the  entrance  requirements  for 
the  college  or  institution  of  higher  learn- 
ing of  their  choice,  but  they  cannot 
meet  the  financial  requirements,  and 
oftentimes  because  of  this  despondency 
develops  and  drifting  results.  So  we 
have  provided  here  a  work  study  pro- 
gram, to  be  run  how?  By  the  institution 
where  that  child  from  a  low -income 
family  wants  to  go,  through  the  chan- 
nels of  the  institution  management,  the 
funds  being  supplied  for  the  first  2  years 
90  percent,  and  following  that,  under  the 
Senate  bill  which  we  propose  to  offer  as 
a  substitute,  75  percent. 

Likewise  there  can  be  an  opportunity 
to  work  off  campus  in  jobs  approved  by 
the  Institution  participating  in  the  pro- 
gram. Is  there  any  welfare  dole  in  that? 
Is  there  any  reason  whatever  why  we 
should  not  feel  with  such  a  program  that 
we  are  doing  as  we  are  called  upon  to 
do  by  all  the  lawgivers  of  the  past,  mar- 
shaling our  resources  and  developing 
them  so  that  we  can  bring  forth  the  best 
in  this  land? 

This  title  I  provides  that  none  of  these 
Job  Corps  camps  or  residential  training 
centers  can  or  will  be  established  in  any 
State  until  a  plan  for  one  has  been  pre- 
sented to  the  Governor  of  that  State,  and 
within  30  days  from  the  time  it  is  pre- 
sented he  has  disapproved  of  it.  We 
propose  to  include  that  in  our  substitute. 
Mr.  Chairman,  the  next  title  is  Title 
n:  Urban  and  Rural  Community  Action 
Programs.  This  is  designed  to  assist  in 
removing  the  obstacles  to  educational 
and  cultural  advancement  in  rural  and 
urban  communities.  For  this  we  propose 
to  mobilize  through  local  organizations 
all  of  the  local  resources  we  have  to  try 
to  remove  from  the  communities  the  con- 
dition that  is  threatening,  as  I  said  a  mo- 
ment ago,  our  entire  structure. 

In  this  community  action  program,  the 
other  body  adopted  an  amendment  which 
provides,  similar  to  the  provision  I  have 
just  recited  with  respect  to  title  I.  that  no 


tracts  also  with  public  agencies  carrying 
out  these  programs  be  submitted  to  the 
Governor  and  not  become  effective  in  a 
State  unless  the  Governor  has  not  within 
30  days  vetoed  such  plan  or  contract. 

How  much  more  local  control  can  you 
provide?    What  else  is  there  to  be  done? 
Mr.   FRELINGHUYSEN.     Mr.   Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield  so  that  I 
can  answer  these  questions? 

Mr.  LANDRUM.  I  am  not  asking  the 
gentleman  for  an  answer. 

Mr.  FRELINGHUYSEN.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LANDRUM.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  do 
not  yield. 

Mr.  FRELINGHUYSEN.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  make  the  point  of  order  that  a 
quorum  is  not  present. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  will 
count.  [After  counting.]  One  hundred 
and  eighteen  Members  are  present,  a 
quorum. 

The  gentleman  from  Georgia  is  recog- 
nized. 

Mr.  LANDRUM.  Mr.  Chairman,  to 
move  quickly  and  briefly  into  the  other 
parts  of  the  bill,  because  I  do  not  want  to 
consume  too  much  time,  the  next  title, 
title  III  of  the  bill  which  we  propose  to 
offer  as  our  substitute,  provides  for  loans 
of  up  to  $1,500  to  be  made  to  families  who 
cannot  now  meet  the  requirements  of 
other  Federal  loan  programs  and  pro- 
vides likewise  for  an  additional  $2,500 
loan  to  farm  families  for  other  than  agri- 
cultural enterprises  provided,  of  course, 
they  meet  the  requirements  that  there  Is 
reasonable  expectation  that  the  loan  can 
be  repaid  and  that  the  loan  will  Increase 
the  income  of  the  recipient. 

The  Farmers  Home  Administration 
will  administer  that. 

Moving  now  to  the  next  title.  Title 
IV  will  be  covered  by  various  members 
of  the  committee. 

We  have  liberalized  the  lending  au- 
thority of  the  small  Business  Adminis- 
tration. Under  the  House  bill  $15,000 
was  the  limit,  but  under  the  bill  that  we 
propose  to  offer  as  a  substitute  that  limit 
is  placed  at  $25,000  for  the  SmaU  Busi- 
ness Administration  to  enter  into  loan 
agreements  with  small  businesses  with 
the  particular  imderstanding  that  these 
small  businesses  so  helped  will  be  able  to 
participate  directly  in  the  success  of  a 
community  action  program  in  the  area 
where  the  loan  is  made. 

Title  V  proposes  to  establish  work  ex- 
perience programs  to  restore  to  unem- 
ployed persons  job  skills  which  they  have 
lost  or  to  provide  them  with  new  job 
skills  so  that  they  may  be  able  to  find 
employment. 

Title  VI  deals  entirely  with  the  admin- 
istrative setup  of  the  bill  and  establishes 
the  Office  of  Economic  Opporttmity,  with 
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a  director,  one  deputy,  and  certain  as- 
sistant directors.  It  authorizes  and  di- 
rect* the  new  director  to  deal  through 
all  of  the  various  agencies  of  the  Govern- 
ment who  will  be  assisting  in  the  promo- 
tion of  thl£. 

Now.  I  should  like  to  talk  briefly  about 
some  of  the  reasons  why  I  feel  so  strongly 
we  ought  to  pass  this  bill. 

This  will  not  be  an  expensive  program 
This  will  be  the  most  conservative  social 
program  I  have  ever  seen  presented  to 
any  legislative  body.    There  is  not  any- 
thing but  conservatism  in  it. 

The  cost  to  this  Nation  today  for  pub- 
lic assistance  alone  is  $4,331,934,000.  The 
State  governments  pay  into  that  $2,626,- 
967.000.  That  is  the  direct  cost.  That 
is  the  cost  we  can  measure  as  being  paid 
out  to  people  who  are  making  no  contri- 
bution whatever  to  our  government  and 
very  little  to  their  own  happiness 

The  indirect  costs — in  courts,  criminal 
prosecutions,  incarceration  of  prisoners 
and  administration  of  juvenile  pro- 
grams— are  estimated  to  run  between 
$20  billion  and  $25  billion  a  year. 

Let  me  give  a  few  e.xamples  of  various 
States  and  what  costs  are  involved.  To 
show  that  I  am  not  prejudiced,  I  will 
start  with  my  own  Sute  of  Georgia. 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  California  Mr 
Chairman,  I  make  the  point  of  order  that 
a  quonmi  is  not  present. 

The  CHAIRMAN  The  Chair  will 
count.  [After  counting.!  Seventy 
Members  are  present,  not  a  quorum.  The 
Clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the  fol- 
lowing Members  failed  to  answer  to  their 
names: 

(Roll  No  2051 

Bvlns 

PInriegaii 

Green,  OreK 

Hanna 

Harvey.  Mich 

Hubert 

Hoffman 

Hull 

Jones,  Mu 

Kee 

Kllburn 

Kirwan 

Lank^ford 

Lennoti 

Leslnslii 

Uoyd 

Miller   N  V 


Alger 

AuchlncIo«8 

Avery 

Baring 

Barrett 

Bass 

Beckworth 

Bennett,  Mich 

Boiling 

Buckley 

nark 

Gorman 

Davis,  Tenn. 

DlKgs 

Dlngell 

Duncan 

Everett 


Murphy.  NY. 

Norblad 

PasMTian 

Pillion 

Randall 

Rivers.  .\la.ska 

Rum.sfeld 

Sheppard 

Shlp:ev 

Shrlver 

si.'ik 

Smith.  Calif 

Thompson.  La 

Toll 

Wallhauser 

Wharton 


Accordingly,  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  chair. 
Mr.  Rains,  Chairman  of  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union,  reported  that  that  Committee, 
having  had  under  consideration  the  bill 
H  R.  11377.  and  finding  iUself  without  a 
quorum,  he  had  directed  the  roll  to  be 
called,  when  383  Members  re.sponded  to 
their  names,  a  quorum,  and  he  submit- 
ted herewith  the  names  of  the  absentees 
to  be  spread  upon  the  Journal. 

The  Committee  resumed  its  sitting. 

The  CHAIRMAN  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Georgia  (Mr 
LandrxtmI. 

Mr.  LANDRUM.  Mr  Chairman,  as  I 
was  stating  before  the  quorum  call,  I 
want  now  to  deal  with  some  statistics, 
some  of  the  real  necessities  for  this  ef- 
fort. I  know  statistics  are  dry,  but  when 
statistics  are  given  with  a  combination 
of  facts,  as  I  have  them  here,  to  me  they 
come  alive,  and  in  coming  alive  they  be- 
come shocking. 


I  cannot  understand  how  any  person 
seeing  these  statistics,  realizing  that  they 
exist,  can  say  other  than  I  said  a  mo- 
ment ago,  that  this  ls  the  most  conserva- 
tive legi-slation  ever  offered  to  deal  with 
the  subject  of  education  and  welfare. 
Listen  as  I  start  with  my  own  State. 

In  Georgia  last  year.  1963.  we  spent 
$96,445,000  on  public  assistance  and  77.7 
percent  of  that  came  from  Washington. 
Alabama  last  year  spent  $109,267,000 
on  public  assistance  and  76  9  percent  of 
that   came   from   Washington 

California  spent  $657,752,000  and  4 
percent.  I  believe,  came  from  Washing- 
ton. 

These  statistics  mean  nothing  until 
they  are  associated  with  additional 
statistics 

In  Georgia  we  have  142,000  boys  and 
girls  under  18  years  of  a^e  liviim  in  fam- 
ilies with  less  than  S1,000  a  year  income 
In  Alabama  ut-  have  165,000  such  chil- 
dren. 

In  North  Carolina  last  year,  1963, 
$82,567,000  was  spent  on  public  welfare 
and  77  1  percent  of  that  came  from 
Washington. 

In  North  Carolina  there  are  216,000 
young  boys  and  girls  under  18  yt-ars  of 
age  living  in  familie.s  with  le.ss  than 
$l,000-a-year  income. 

Now  that  likewi.se  is  meaningle.ss  un- 
less you  put  it   with  something  else 

If  our  aim  here  was  only  to  add  an- 
other layer  of  icing  on  an  already  heav- 
ily coated  welfare  cake,  then  we  would 
be  wrong  m  every  e.s.sence  of  this  bill. 
But  that  IS  not  our  aim  What  we  pro- 
pose to  do  is  to  tr\-  to  upgrade  the  qual- 
ity of  the.se  young  men  and  young 
women  so  that  they  can  meet  the  re- 
quirements of  the  modern-day  employer 
and  add  to  their  family  income. 

Why  is  it  important  that  we  do  that:" 
Listen  to  thi.s  .^tatt.stic  Do  you  know- 
that  40  percent — 40  percent  of  the  heads 
of  families  where  these  children  are — 
and  that  Is  the  figure  across  the  Nation 
and  I  have  ju.st  picked  out  a  few  States 
on  which  I  have  given  you  these  fig- 
ures— 40  percent  of  the  heads  of  the.se 
families  were  therruselves  children  in 
families  drawing  public  welfare.  What 
then  do  we  havi- '  We  have  an  ever-ln- 
crea.sing  cycle  of  a  child  of  poverty  be- 
coming a  parent  of  jwverty.  We  have 
had  that  cycle  increasing  until  it  is 
threatening  to  become  one  of  the  largest 
single  Items  in  our  budget 

The  aim  of  this  bill  Ls  to  start  that 
cycle  on  a  dmiinishing  turn  and  to  hope 
that  we  can  give  these  boys  and  girls  a 
.skill  that  will  help  them  learn — a  skill 
that  will  allow  them  to  become  taxpayers 
instead  of  tax  eaters 

I  gave  you  the  statistics  from  Georgia. 
North  Carolina,  and  from  Alabama.  I 
could  give  you  similar  figures  for  all  the 
States. 

Listen  to  these  figures  from  .some  of 
the  cities.  The  statistics  I  gave  for  the 
States  were  for  12  months  The.se  next 
I  shall  recite  are  for  1  month  for  Decem- 
ber 1963 

Cook  County,  111  — Chicago — sjx'nt 
$14,124,114  on  public  assl.stance;  $12,- 
562.127  of  that  came  from  Washington. 
New  York  City,  comfxjsed  of  five  coun- 
ties, spent  $29,670,485.  and  $27,514,582 
of  It  came  from  Washington. 


^^gusts 


This  means  to  me  that  money  u^ 
Jasper,  Ga  :  from  Biloxl,  Miss  fS 
Waycross,  Ga.;  from  Birmingham  A? 
from  Tuscaloosa,  Ala  ;  from  every  totil 
and  hamlet  in  this  country  Is  invol*? 
To  pay  for  what?  For  a  dole  tn 
handout  to  people  who  cannot  aod  d! 
not  make  any  contribution  to  this  socImt 
whatever  because  they  are  devoid^ 
skill  with  which  to  make  a  contribuUm 
and  with  which  to  make  a  living. 

It  is  .said  that  we  ought  to  stop  all  of 
this  welfare.  Members  go  home  and 
preach  against  the  everlasting  growth  ni 
this  welfare  roll  ' 

What  we  fail  to  recognize  is  that  these 
youngsters  under  18  years  of  age  in  fao- 
ilies  now  earning  less  than  $1,000  a  year 
them.selves  are  going  to  Chicago,  New 
York,  St  Louis,  Los  Angeles,  Philadel- 
phia, and  Atlanta. 

To  show  that  I  am  not  prejudiced  I 
will  recite  some  figures  with  respect  to 
Atlanta  and  Pulton  County,  where  we 
have  spent  tremendous  sum.s.  In  Pulton 
County,  Ga.,  last  year.  In  December— 
we  are  dealing  with  December  1963— 
$956,106  was  spent  on  public  assistance- 
$904,116  of  it  came  from  up  here. 

Ix-t  me  po.se  a  question  for  your  con- 
sideration What  could  we  have  done 
in  the  public  schools  and  In  the  voca- 
tional and  trade  schools  with  only  half 
that  sum':*  How  near  could  we  have 
come  to  meeting  the  demanding  needs 
for  new  instructional  materials,  new 
buildings,  and  better  qualified  teachers 
if  w-e  had  had  only  half  that  sum? 

Moreover,  how  much  more  could  we 
meet  the  demands  and  obligations  of  a 
20th  century  cltizei-Lshlp  with  the  group 
of  people  who  receive  the.se  benefits  able 
to  make  a  contribution,  sati.sfled  in  com- 
fortable homes,  working  with  skills  to 
earn  livings  for  their  families. 

Secretary  Wirtz  made  the  statement 
before  our  committee  that  more  than  53 
percent  of  the  draftees  from  New  York 
City  were  unable  to  meet  the  require- 
ments of  the  Selective  Service  law. 

What  sort  of  a  problem  does  that  poee? 
Does  It  give  you  any  pause,  that  these 
human  beings  are  reproducing  In  their 
own  images'' 

Are  you  concerned  that  the  frustration 
may  develop  into  violence  and  anarchy? 
Surrounding  you,  at  the  top  of  the  cell- 
ing, are  the  medallions  of  the  lawgivers 
of  the  age.s  Sandwiched  In  between  two 
of  the  great  ones.  Jefferson  and  Mason, 
you  find  etched  into  stone  the  words  of 
Daniel  Webster  saying,  as  you  look  at 
them  dally,  you.  as  Members  of  this 
body,  do  something  to  call  forth  the  re- 
sources of  this  land;  do  something  to 
develop  its  powers:  do  something  to 
promote  its  general  welfare;  do  some- 
thing so  that  you  and  I  may  be  remem- 
bered for  what  was  accomplished  in  our 
day  and  time. 

That  Is  what  this  bill  Is.  This  bill  Is 
nothing  more  or  le.ss  than  an  education 
and  training  bill  designed  to  marshsl 
and  call  forth  our  resources,  as  I  said  at 
the  outset — the  moral,  intellectual,  spir- 
itual, and  financial  resources — to  rid  this 
country  of  a  condition  that  makes  us 
somewhat  like  the  Prometheus  myth, 
where  in  a  land  of  plenty  we  may  be  eat- 
ing our  own  livers  and  congratulating 
ourselves  on  a  good  meal. 


l96Jt 

M^ver  in  my  experience  In  this  Con- 
^Tas^uch'as  array_of  witnesses^  ap- 
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^^^fore  the  Committee  on  Educa- 
ifon^nd^bor  as  appeared  in  behalf  of 
"u°.  fpJL^tion.  From  all  levels  of  the 
^^^  ^ment  the  Cabinet  and  below  the 
^hfnTt  level    labor,   the   social   work- 

Tnd  the"  educational  leaders,  and 
floAllv  a  panel  of  businessmen  composed 
?f  Tom  Nichols,  chairman  of  the  execu- 
?  vrc^mmittee  of  the  Olin  Mathleson 
M  Mr  Virgil  Martin,  president  of  the 
sJi^tt-Pirie-Carson  department  stores 
^rhlcago  and  Mr.  Ralph  Besse.  presi- 
H.nt  of  the'cieveland  Electric  lUumlnat- 
in,^  Co  In  essence  their  combined  testi- 
mony was  this:  You  gentlemen,  trustees 
S  the  people,  are  charged  with  the  re- 
sDonsibility  of  doing  something,  being 
nSde  aware  of  a  condition,  and  being  re- 
snnnsible  for  removing  the  condition, 
lust  as  we  as  officers  would  call  our 
stockholders  and  our  board  of  directors 
together  if  we  were  confronted  with  a 
condition  such  as  confronts  you  in  many 
of  our  cities  in  these  United  States,  and 
we  have  to  take  whatever  steps  are  neces- 
sar\-  or  el.se  our  business  would  not  sur- 
vive You  are  the  trustees  of  the  people, 
they  say.  It  is  your  job  to  see,  and  now 
that  you  are  aware  of  the  condition,  it 
is  your  responsibility  to  see  that  those 
resources  arc  marshaled  to  go  to  the 
causes  and  the  roots  of  the  condition  and 
remove  them.  We  have  the  information. 
Wc  have  the  technical  know-how.  We 
have  the  financial  resources  to  combine 
with  the  cities  and  the  States  and  the 
towns  of  this  Nation. 

And  I  say  that  we  as  Americans  today 
have  the  willpower  and  the  determina- 
tion to  do  it.  And  I  believe  this  Con- 
gress is  going  to  give  this  legislation  an 
overwhelming  vote  of  victory  when  the 
final  vote  comes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Georgia  I  Mr.  Landrxim] 
has  expired. 

Mr.  FRELINGHUYSEN.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LANDRUM.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  mvself  1  additional  minute. 

Mr  FRELINGHUYSEN.  I  am  not 
sure  that  I  can  even  ask  my  question  in 
1  minute. 

Mr   LANDRUM.     I  am  not,  either. 

Mr.  FRELINGHUYSEN.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  should  like  to  ask  the  gentleman 
from  Georgia  just  what  the  nature  of  the 
substitute  which  is  to  be  proposed  will 
be.  I  should  like  to  ask  If  and  when 
the  rank-and-file  Members  of  the  Con- 
gress arc  going  to  be  given  the  opportu- 
nity to  see  its  contents.  It  is  of  interest 
that  so  far  we  are  not  debating  the  bill 
that  was  reported  out  of  the  committee, 
in  spite  of  this  impressive  array  of  wit- 
nesses, and  in  the  length  of  time  taken 
by  our  committee. 

Mr.  LANDRUM.  I  have  your  question, 
and  if  you  want  me  to  answer,  I  will 
take  the  time  to  answer  it. 

Mr.  FRELINGHUYSEN.  I  should  ap- 
preciate it. 

Mr.  LANDRUM.  As  you  have  been.  I 
have  been  a  Member  of  this  Congress 


for  12  years.  I  have  always  found  It 
easy  to  procure  a  document  passed  by 
the  other  body.  I  know  of  no  reason 
why  that  has  not  been  available  to  you. 
It  has  been  available  to  me.  The  bill 
which  we  propose  to  offer  as  a  substitute 
to  the  bill  under  consideration  is  the  bill 
passed  by  the  other  body.  We  propose 
to  add  an  amendment  to  the  so-called 
Smathers  amendment,  in  which  the 
Governor  is  given  the  power  to  veto  a 
plan  or  a  contract  with  a  private  orga- 
nization within  his  State,  We  propose 
to  expand  that  Smathers  amendment  to 
include  public  agencies,  also.  Beyond 
that  there  are  no  substantive  amend- 
ments except  one,  I  believe,  will  be  pro- 
posed, to  insure  that  no  proceeds  under 
this  bill  will  go  to  the  benefit  of  political 
parties. 

Now,  as  to  when  you  may  have  it  avail- 
able. I  would  think  that  you  could  settle 
that  question  yourself. 

Mr.  POWELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LANDRUM.    I  yield. 

Mr.     POWELL.    There,    are     several 


Ther^.^ 
hundred  copies  in  the  pag'es  section  now. 


Mr.   FRELINGHUYSEN.     Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  yield  myself  15  minutes. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  debate  has  already 
Indicated  that  my  suggestion  that  the 
House  be  allowed  at  least  8  hours  to  dis- 
cuss the  contents  of  tliis  bill  was  a  wise 
one.  One  member  of  the  committee  has 
taken  44  minutes,  and  yet  was  able  only 
to  find  the  time  to  yield  1  minute  for 
questions,  even  though  many  other  mem- 
bers of  the  committee  would  like  to  have 
asked  questions  of  the  gentleman  from 
Georgia.  Thus  we  can  see  the  kind  of 
predicament  we  may  be  in. 

It  is  somewhat  difficult  for  me  to  know 
where  to  begin.  We  do  not  yet  know  for 
sure  just  what  it  is  that  the  House  is 
going  to  be  asked  to  vote  upon.  Neither 
do  I,  at  least,  know  just  what  the  par- 
liamentary situation  would  be  if  a  sub- 
stitute were  offered  and  if  It  were  to  be 
accepted. 

Perhaps,  I  should  address  a  parlia- 
mentary inquiry  to  the  Chair. 

Mr.  Chairman,  if  a  substitute  along  the 
lines  proposed  by  the  gentleman  from 
Georgia  were  to  be  offered,  and  if  it  were 
to  be  accepted,  would  the  parliamentary 
situation  be  such  as  to  allow  any  number 
of  additional  amendments  with  respect 
to  the  legislation?  Or  would  we  be 
sharply  curtailed  In  what  further 
changes  might  be  made  on  the  floor? 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  not  sure  I  have 
made  my  question  clear,  but  I  shall  be 
glad  to  rephrase  it  if  the  Chair  so  desires. 

The  CHAIRMAN  (Mr.  Rains).  The 
Chair    understands   the    parliamentary 

inquiry.  ^      ^  .. 

If  a  substitute  were  to  be  offered  there 
would  be  opportunity  to  amend  the  sub- 
stitute. _^  , , 

Mr  FRELINGHUYSEN.     There  would 

be  an  unlimited  opportunity  to  amend 
the  substitute,  but  after  a  vote  on  the 


substitute  no  further  amendments  would 
be  allowed?    Is  that  the  case? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  If  it  were  adopted; 
that  is  correct.  You  would  have  an  op- 
portunity to  sunend  the  substitute. 

Mr.  FRELINGHUYSEN.  Of  course, 
this  situation  emphasizes  the  importance 
of  every  Member  being  aware  of  the 
change  in  the  nature  of  the  bill  we  shall 
be  considering,  and  presumably  amend- 
ing, Friday  or  perhaps  late  tomorrow. 

Mr.  Chairmsm,  it  comes  as  no  great 
surprise  to  me  that  the  bill  passed  by  the 
Senate  should  be  the  point  of  departure, 
with  some  further  changes  to  be  offered 
by  the  gentleman  from  Georgia.  The 
committee  biU  is  obviously  too  weak;  In 
my  own  opinion  the  Senate -passed  bill  is 
no  better. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  had  access  to 
the  Senate -passed  bill,  but  I  do  think  we 
might  have  had  an  understanding  about 
what  changes  were  to  be  proposed  before 
we  reached  this  stage  of  the  debate. 

Mr.  WESTLAND.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FRELINGHUYSEN.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Washington. 

Mr.  WESTLAND.  I  have  been  real 
interested  in  what  the  gentleman  has 
said  and  what  the  gentleman  from 
Georgia  [Mr.  LandrumI  has  said,  that  we 
are  not  going  to  consider  this  bill  H.R. 
11377. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  had  this  report 
on  my  desk  and  I  have  studied  it  at 
some  length,  trying  to  make  myself 
aware  of  just  what  is  contained  in  this 
legislation. 

Now,  do  I  understand  that  this  is  not 
what  we  are  going  to  consider,  but  that 
it  will  be  the  Senate  bill? 

Mr.  FRELINGHUYSEN.  The  gentle- 
man is  quite  correct. 

Mr.  WESTLAND.  If  the  gentleman 
will  yield  further,  I  presume  that  many 
other  Members  of  the  House  have  spent 
some  time  studying  this  report,  but  this 
bill  is  not  what  we  are  going  to  vote  on? 
Mr.  FRELINGHUYSEN.  I  might  say 
to  the  gentleman  that  his  time  has  been 
wasted.  We  shall  have  discussion  on  an- 
other bill,  which  involves  changes  In 
titles  I,  n,  and  III.  and  presumably  all 
other  titles. 

We  will  have  no  adequate  considera- 
tion of  this  new  bill.  So  far  as  I  can  see, 
for  example,  there  will  be  no  opportunity 
to  discuss  the  significance  of  the  pro- 
posed veto  power  of  the  Governor  in  the 
Senate-passed  bill,  or  the  changes  yet  to 
be  proposed  in  that  language. 

Mr.  WESTLAND.  If  the  gentleman 
will  yield  further,  can  the  gentleman  tell 
me  when  the  decision  was  made  not  to 
consider  this  bill  on  which  this  commit- 
tee has  spent  months,  but  to  consider 
some  other  bill  that  comes  from  the  other 

body? 

Mr.  FRELINGHUYSEN.  My  guess 
would  be— and  I  might  say  to  the  gentle- 
man I  have  no  way  of  knowing  how  the 
proponents  have  been  handling  this— 
that  the  leadership  Is  afraid  that  the  bill 
as  proposed  by  the  committee  would  be 
defeated.  They  recognize  the  necessity 
of  making  many  other  changes,  which 
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still  are  not  available  to  the  rank  and  flle, 
even  though  a  vote  is  imminent. 

In  my  opinion,  this  Is  an  effort  to  buy 
support  in  the  form  of  votes. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PRELINGHUYSEN  I  might  say 
that  I  ahall  be  glad  to  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  Jersey  IMr  Thomp- 
son). I  admit  our  time  is  equally  pre- 
cious, but  I  would  be  silad  to  yield  We 
need  a  discussion  between  the  proponents 
and  opponents  of  this  bill  at  some  point 
during  Its  consideration. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey  If 
my  colleague  from  New  Jersey  IMr  Fre- 
linghttysekJ  Is  worried,  as  he  is  wont 
to  be,  about  this,  I  would  like  for  one  of 
our  colleagues  to  take  and  hand  to  the 
(tentleman  the  bill.  S.  2642.  which  was 
passed  by  the  other  body,  and  the  com- 
mittee print.  There  are  several  hun- 
dred copies  of  them  available  for  all  the 
Members  of  the  House. 

We  could  consider  all  the  members  of 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on 
the  State  of  the  Union  peers  rather  than 
some  rank  and  file. 

The  gentleman  will  note  in  the  com- 
parative   print    that     except    for    the 
Smathers  amendment  on  a  substantive 
level,  there  are  relatively  minor  changes. 
Mr.  PRELINGHUYSEN.     The  gentle- 
man has  enlightened  me  sufficiently     I 
have  already  said  that  I  have  a  copy  of 
the  Senate-passed  bill.     However,  there 
was  no  indication  until  now  that  that  bill 
would  be  the  basis  for  our  consideration, 
and  not  the  bill  passed  by  the  committee. 
This  strikes  me  as  an  odd  parliamen- 
tary situation. 
Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.     If 

the  gentleman  will  yield  further 

Mr.  PRELINGHUYSEN.  If  the  gen- 
tleman has  something  to  say 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey  If 
the  gentleman  has  a  copy  of  it.  he  Ls 
familiar  with  the  proposal  as  the  rar\k- 
ing  member  of  the  committee 

Mr.  WESTLAND.  Mr  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  PRELINGHUYSEN  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Washington 

Mr.  WESTLAND  I  think  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Jersey  [Mr  Thompson! 
and  perhaps  the  minority  members  of 
the  committee  may  be  well  aware  of  what 
Ls  contained  In  the  Senate  version  of 
this  bill.  However,  the  Members  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  have  been  try- 
ing to  study  what  came  out  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Education  and  Labor.  Now 
you  throw  them  a  curve  and  say  you  are 
not  going  to  handle  this  bill  at  all. 

I  have  been  studying  the  House  bill, 
not  the  Senate  bill.  I  think  it  would  be 
a  good  thing  If  the  House  were  to  ad- 
journ now  and  go  back  and  study  the 
Senate  blU. 

Mr.  DENT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PRELINGHUYSEN  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  DENT.  I  might  say  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Jersey  did  not  protest, 
the  same  gentleman  will  offer  the  sub- 
stitute here,  the  labor  bill,  the  so-called 
Land  rum -GrlfBn  bill  There  was  no 
protest  on  the  Republican  side  that  you 
did  not  have  time  to  study  it.  but  you 


fell  over  each  other  voting  for  it  At 
that  time  you  did  not  know  what  was  In 
the  bill,  why  be  concerned  about  this? 

Mr  PRELINGHUYSEN.  That  answer 
is  easy.  There  was  a  knowledxe  on  the 
part  of  those  m  favor  of  tiic  Landrum- 
Griffin  bill  ius  to  what  tile  conU-nt-s  of 
that  bill  were  Ihere  was  no  knowlt-dKe 
that  the  proponents  of  the  committee  bill 
were  going  deliberat^-ly  to  abandon  it 
during  debate  on  the  bill  The  propo- 
nents admit,  and  recognizf.  that  the  bill 
as  rep(;rted  by  the  committee  could  not 
be  favorably  con.sidered  by  the  Hou.se 

This  i.s  the  point  we  were  making  over 
a  period  of  4  months,  namely,  that  un- 
less changes  were  made  in  the  bill  the 
bill  did  not  justify  support  On  that 
point  I  ft-el  just  as  strongly  today  as 
ever  So  far  as  I  have  examined  the 
changes  made  by  the  Senate  bill.  I  do 
not  think  it  changes  one  iota  my  objec- 
tions to  the  proposals  originally  recom- 
mended by  President  Johnson 

Mr  Chairman,  there  are  occasions 
which  transcend  routine  busine.ss  or  even 
the  more  important  work  of  this  body. 
There  are  occasions  when  political  differ- 
ences are  laid  "aside  when,  in  the  broad 
national  interest,  the  judgment  of  this 
great  body  is  exerci-sed  with  the  special 
courage  of  the  independent  mind.  On 
such  occasions  this  House  ri.ses  to  great- 
ness. 

Mr  Chairman,  this  bill.  H  R.  11377, 
presents  us  with  just  such  an  occasion 
We  all  know  that  this  bill  is  in  reality 
the  Presidents  bill.  We  all  know  that 
without  such  sponsorship  no  such  bill 
would  have  been  introduced  by  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  !  Mr  Powell] 
and  the  gentleman  from  Georgia  IMr. 
LandrumI  :  that  no  such  bill  would  have 
been  considered  by  the  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor;  and  that  it  could 
not  on  its  mentis  reach  this  floor  or  have 
any  chance  of  enactment 

Unfortunately,  the  bill  which  the 
President  seeks  so  earnestly  is  unsound 
and  unwise.  For  that  reason,  regardless 
of  our  political  affiliation,  we  must  have 
the  special  courage  to  reject  the  demand 
that  It  be  enacted. 

We  must  reject  this  bill  out  of  con- 
cern for  those  Americans  who  endure 
poverty,  because  the  bill  is  not  addressed 
to  solving  any  of  the  basic  causes  of 
poverty.  We  must  reject  it  in  our  con- 
cern for  the  orderly  administration  of 
42  Federal  antipoverty  programs,  iden- 
tified by  the  Secretary  of  Health.  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare,  because  this  bill  over- 
laps, duplicates,  or  interferes  with  these 
programs.  Finally,  we  must  reject  this 
bill  because  it  is  ab.solutely  contrary  to 
every  sound  principle  we  have  developed 
in  the  establishment  of  Federal  relations 
with  State  and  local  government,  and 
with  private  organizations  and  individ- 
uals. 

This  bill  Is  the  furthest  extension  of 
Federal  authority  and  centralized  power 
which  has  ever  been  propo.sed  by  any  na- 
tional admlrustration  in  this  century. 

The  President  In  his  March  message 
referred  to  the  need  for  "local  plans  call- 
ing upon  all  the  resources  available  to 
the  community."  Tills  bill  does  not  seek 
such  places. 


The  issue  before  us  is  not  whether  » 
support  measures  for  Federal-State  Jf* 
forts,  locally  administered,  to  comS 
poverty,  because  we  have  approvedsS 
programs  in  every  major  sphere  of  soS 
and  economic  concern.  According  toth 
Bureau  of  the  Budget,  these  program! 
have  a  combined  annual  cost  of  $32^ 
lion  in  Federal  funds  alone. 

The  real  issue  before  us  is  whether «. 
approve  and  endorse — in  the  guise  of  I 
war  on  poverty  or  for  any  other  reason— 
a  massive,  unbridled  extension  of  pM. 
eral  authority  into  the  public  and  private 
affairs  of  every  community  in  this  coun. 
try  We  must  decide  whether  or  not  to 
approve  an  ext-enslon  of  Federal  power 
with  no  .semblance  of  meaningful  respon 
.sibility.  direction,  or  participation  by 
State  and  local  government. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  truth  of  what  I  am 
saying  is  plain  and  clear  in  almost  every 
line  of  this  bill.  The  issue  is  a  mindless 
needless,  dangerous  centralization  of 
ix>wer.  To  conservative  Members  of  both 
parties,  let  me  say  that  centralization  Is 
so  embedded  In  every  section  of  this  bill 
that  no  process  of  amendment  on  this 
fl(X)r  can  root  It  out;  no  kind  of  veto 
power  at  the  State  level  can  put  Into  this 
bill  the  kind  of  State  and  local  respon- 
sibility that  is  found  In  almost  every 
other  Federal  program.  The  character 
of  this  bill  cannot  be  disguised  by  any 
face-saving  device  that  has  not  been  at- 
tempted already. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  was  over  20  weeks 
ago — on  March  16 — that  President  John- 
-son  submitted  the  recommendations 
contained  In  the  bill  now  before  us.  At 
that  time  he  urged  a  "national  war  on 
poverty."  with  our  objective  "total  vic- 
tory." Just  what  he  meant  by  this  is  not 
yet  clear.  If  it  was  a  way  of  dramatizing 
that  the  poor  have  problems,  he  may 
have  made  a  good  point.  If  he  was  as- 
.sertlng  that  his  specific  recommenda- 
tions, contained  in  the  poverty  package 
now  before  us,  would  achieve  total  vic- 
tory, he  was  on  less  sure  grounds. 

In  any  event,  hearings  on  the  Presi- 
dent's recommendations  began  In  the 
Hou.se  Committee  on  Education  and  La- 
bor on  March  17.  Some  1,700  pages  of 
testimony  were  the  result,  and  the  bill 
now  before  us  could  be  called  the  prod- 
uct of  these  hearings.  This  bill,  how- 
ever, as  this  discussion  today  has  re- 
vealed. Is  in  no  sense  the  end  product. 
It  has  too  many  weaknesses— -despite 
frantic  efforts  by  its  proponents — to  be 
accepted  as  it  Is.  Some  47  technical 
amendments  must  be  made  to  correct 
errors  overlooked  In  the  rush  to  bring 
forth  a  bill.  In  addition.  It  has  been  ru- 
mored and  Is  just  now  confirmed  that 
other  changes,  many  major  in  character, 
are  to  be  proposed. 

Let  me  make  my  own  position  clear. 
I  am  against  poverty.  I  agree  with  Eu- 
ripides that  poverty  Is  evil.  I  feel  help 
should  be  given  to  those  who  need  It,  as 
help  has  been  given  since  our  Nation  was 
founded.  In  this  Nation's  continuing 
concern  for  the  le.ss  fortunate,  the  Fed- 
eral Government  has.  and  has  always 
had.  an  Important  role  to  play.  To  de- 
fine that  role,  and  to  strengthen  the  ways 
In  which  we  in  Washington  can  appro- 
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iTme  also  make  clear,  however,  that 

^  ,maUe?ably  opposed  to  the  bill  be- 
I  am  unalter^aDiy^^^PP^^^  ^^^^^^   ^^^^^ 

Meel  our  committee  might  have  offered 
^  frnrtive  suggestions,  deserving  of 
' -Se  Xort  I  am  convinced  that  the 
nlisions  of  this  bill  are  unwise:  to  pass 
S  a  program  might  jeopardize  major 

'  hTruallv  unlimited  authority  to 
roend  in  a  single  year  almost  $1  billion 
«  ft  new  "poverty  czar"  may  see  fit. 

I  am  speaking  now  as  a  legislator  Mr. 
rhftirman     I  shall  give  more  details  in 
a  moment  in  explanation  of  why  I  feel 
so  strongly   about   the  particular  pro- 
grams  and   methods   proposed   in  this 
fomt  education    and   training   bill.     It 
Knot  just  a  question  of  Congress  simply 
doing  something.     I  am  not  speaking  in 
opposition  to  this  ill-advised  and  loosely 
dra«n  proposal  because  I  am  a  Republi- 
can but  because  I  have  inescapable  re- 
sDonsibilities  as  a  Member  of  Congress. 
Naturallv  I  am  gratified  that  so  many 
Republicans^and      some      Democrats, 
aiso-recognize   the  bill's  weaknesses— 
and  indeed  the  danger  which  this  bill 
represent:' 

Mr  Chairman.  I  regret,  too,  that  the 
President  has  proven  so  impatient  with 
Congre.ss  and  that  he  has  deemed  it  nec- 
essar>-  to'  exert  such  unusual  pressure  to 
have"this  bill  passed.  He  acts  as  if  Con- 
gress were  being  asked  simply  to  "de- 
clare war"  on  poverty.  Obviously  this 
is  not  the  ca.se.  His  recommendations, 
if  adopted,  could  wreak  havoc  with  many 
substantial  programs  authorized  by  Con- 
gress, some  only  recently  such  as  man- 
power training  and  vocational  education 
programs. 

I  regret,  too.  that  the  President  him- 
self has  lent  his  weight  to  making  a 
reasonable   discussion   of   this   program 
more  difficult.     He   has   helped,   delib- 
erately or  not.  to  make  "poverty"  a  par- 
tisan issue.     He  has  not  hesitated  to  ex- 
coriate as   blind   opponents  those  who 
express  doubts   about  the   bill's   provi- 
sions.   He    has    expressed    regret    that 
there  should  have  been  a  party  line  vote 
in  reporting  the  bill  out  of  committee, 
yet  he  ignores  the  refusal  of  the  pro- 
ponents of  the  bill— who  admittedly  are 
Democrats— to  accept  any  of  the  sug- 
gestions of  the  bill's  critics — who  admit- 
tedly happen  to  be  Republicans.    I  de- 
plore this  party  line  division,  and  from 
the  outset  of  the  hearings  all  of  us  Re- 
publicans have  sought  to  avert  such  a 
development. 

I  have  no  wish  to  dwell  on  this  prob- 
lem except  to  say  that  the  proponents 
of  this  bill  who  happen  to  be  Demo- 
crats—have also  refused — either  in  com- 
mittee or  on  the  floor,  including  the  dis- 
cussion today — to  engage  in  meaningful 
discussion  or  debate  on  the  merits  and 
demerits  of  this  legislation.  By  this  de- 
liberate and  consistent  perversion  of  the 
legislative  process,  these  same  propon- 
ents present  us  now  with  a  bill  which 
contains  fatal  weaknesses. 

Let  me  say  also  that  we  Republicans 
are  proud   of   the  many   contributions 


of  legislation,  much  of  it  highly  contro 
versial.  As  a  member  of  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Education  and  Labor  for  12 
years,  I  recall  that  a  high  degree  of  bi- 
partisanship was  developed  on  such 
major  legislation  as  Federal  aid  in  the 
construction  of  schools,  labor  reform 
legislation  and  the  National  Defense  Ed- 
ucation Act.  More  recently,  major  Re- 
publican suggestions  were  considered, 
and  adopted,  in  such  landmark  legisla- 
tion as  manpower  training  and  voca- 
tional education.  Had  an  honest  effort 
been  made  in  this  poverty  area,  similar 
Republican  suggestions  might  have 
helped  develop  sound  legislation  instead 
of  what  we  have  before  us  today. 

To  those  on  both  sides  of  this  aisle 
who  consider  themselves  to  be  liberals, 
or,  if  you  prefer,  "moderates."  let  me  say 
that  this  bill  does  not  Involve  any  liberal 
principle.  It  is  a  radical  proposal.  It 
has  been  claimed  that  this  bill  is  con- 
servative, presumably  because  no  more 
money  is  requested.  I  oppose  it  so 
strongly  not  simply  because  it  infringes 
on  States  rights,  although  it  surely  does 
so  to  a  startling  degree.  I  oppose  this 
bill  because  it  proposes  to  attack  broad 
social  and  economic  problems  in  a  man- 
ner that  utterly  disregards  State  or  local 
or  private  responsibility.  When  all  its 
wordy  provisions  are  reduced  to  a  basic 
proposition,  it  is  that  the  power  to  make 
every  decision,  to  approve  every  course 
of  action,  to  select  every  beneficiary,  is 
left  to  a  single,  appointive  Federal 
official. 

This  is  the  kind  of  power,  and  the 
kind  of  disregard  for  the  responsibilities 
and   the    duties   of    citizens,    that    has 
smothered  and  destroyed  liberal  institu- 
tions.   Read  this  bill.    In  every  key  sec- 
tion are  the  crucial  phrases  "the  Director 
Is  authorized  to  enter  into  agreements, 
to  arrange,  to  provide,  to  establish,  to 
prescribe,  to  approve."    The  Director,  in 
every  important  Instance,  would  estab- 
lish the  criteria  for  the  operation  of  every 
project     authorized     under     this     bill, 
whether  conducted  by  public  or  private 
agencies  at  the  local.  State,  or  Federal 
level.    Again  I  urge  you  to  read  this  bill. 
The  label   of   "antipoverty"   on   this 
poisonous  concoction  does  not  alter  Its 
content.  Every  power-struck  totalitarian 
regime  in  modern  history  has  promised 
to  eliminate  poverty  through  the  com- 
plete centralization  of  power.    Such  non- 
sense has  been  the  lowest  common  de- 
nominator of  totalitarianism  of  both  the 
right  and  of  the  left,  whether  espoused 
by  a  petty  tryrant  or  a  monster  capable 
of  menacing  the  whole  free  world.    The 
creation  of  a  Federal  poverty  czar  in  pos- 
session of  unlimited  authority  would  not 
Inaugurate  a  "war  on  poverty";  It  would 
Initiate  a  turning  away  from  the  path  of 
liberal  democracy. 

President  Johnson,  however  badly  ad- 
vised In  the  form  of  this  bill.  Is  a  stanch 
advocate  of  democracy.  So,  too,  are  Mr. 
Shrlver,  under  whose  auspices  the  bill 
was  drafted,  and  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  [Mr.  Powell]  ,  and  the  gentle- 
man from  Georgia  [Mr.  Landritm],  who 
cosponsored  It  in  the  House.  Yet,  in 
their  all-too-evident  haste  to  throw  this 


fundamental  principles  of  liberal  gov- 
ernment. It  Is  no  less  dangerous  because 
their  intentions  are  good. 

We  would  do  a  favor  to  the  present 
national  administration  by  killing  this 

proposal,  J  .    i. 

During  the  course  of  this  debate,  we 
hope  to  discuss  every  part  of  this  bUl  in 
sufficient  detail  to  demonstrate  its  futil- 
ity Major  weaknesses  appear  almost  at 
a  glance.    I  shall  briefly  review  some  of 

those.  ^  „    , 

Title  I  of  the  bill  is  a  rerun  of  so-called 
youth  employment  programs  which  have 
been  proposed  before  but  not  acted  upon 
by  the  House.  However,  there  are  some 
critical  differences  between  this  proposal 
and  the  youth  conservation  bill  ap- 
proved last  year  by  our  committee.  One 
of  the  major  differences  Is  that  the  pov- 
erty Director  Is  given  far  more  authority 
than  we  accorded  the  Secretary  of  Labor 
or  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare.  ^     ^   _ 

The  first  thing  to  notice  about  the 
youth  proposals  is  that  they  go  far  be- 
yond the  concept  of  work  camps  for  po- 
tential juvenile  delinquents,  or  of  train- 
ing for  unemployed  youths.  They  actu- 
ally authorize  a  new  Federal  system  of 
education,  which  will  operate  alongside 
of  and  In  competition  with  State  educa- 
tional systems.  This  Is  not  Federal  aid 
to  education.  It  is  Federal  education— 
and  there  will  be  no  State  or  local  re- 
sponslbUlty  for  its  operation. 

Now  look  at  the  so-called  work  train- 
ing and  work  study  parts  of  tltie  I. 
the  second  being  for  college  students 
Both  call  for  up  to  100  percent  Federal 
financing,  and  both  authorize  Federal 
payment  for  work  done  for  private,  non- 
profit organizations.  Of  course,  the 
work  training  part  duplicates  in  large 
measure  the  program  of  work  study 
we  authorized  only  last  year  In  the  "Vo- 
cational Education  Act^— except  that 
the  vocational  education  program  Is  run 
by  the  regular  public  school  authorities 
in  the  States. 

The  "work  study"  part  m  this  bill 
covers  the  very  same  college  students  who 
would  be  eligible  for  loan  assistance  un- 
der the  National  Defense  Education  Act. 
It  duplicates,  or  broadens,  the  purpose 
of  that  act,  but  with  far  different  meth- 
ods. 

What  is  the  really  new  and  different 
element  in  these  two  programs,  aside 
from  the  degree  of  Federal  direction? 
It  is  the  concept  of  Federal  subvention 
of  work  done  for  private  organizations. 
Which  organizations  and  what  kind  of 
work?  Any— I  repeat— any  nonprofit 
organization  which  is  carrying  on  "work 
in  the  public  interest."  And  whom,  we 
might  ask,  determines  what  is  and  is 
not  "work  in  the  public  interest?" 

The  answer  to  that  crucial  question 
is  that  the  Federal  poverty  czar  deter- 
mines what  is  work  in  the  pubUc  in- 
terest He  alone  makes  this  determina- 
tion, without  a  single  limitation  or  guide- 
line in  this  bill. 

Ask  yourselves  another  question:  Is 
this  type  of  authority  wise,  proper,  or 
necessary  in  the  hands  of  a  Federal  offi- 
cial?" 
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The  "community  action"  program  in 
title  n  of  the  bill  goes  even  further. 
This  title  establishes  direct  Federal  re- 
sponsibility for  the  whole  range  of  so- 
cial and  economic  problems  dealt  with 
by  public  and  private  agencies  This  is 
the  heart  of  the  bill,  if  it  can  be  said  to 
have  one.  Contrary  to  what  has  been 
asserted,  local  people  will  not  have  con- 
trol asserted. 

"Community  action  '  i.s  an  unlimited 
extension  of  the  experimental  program 
established  by  the  Juvenile  Delinquency 
Act.  This  program,  incidentally,  for  3 
years  has  floundered  around  in  endless 
plannmg  and  confusion  m  several  of 
our  major  cities.  But  this  bill  goes  be- 
yond the  community  planning  concept 
of  the  Juvenile  Delinquency  Act. 

This  bill  authorizes  virtually  100  per- 
cent Federal  financing  of  the  work  of 
private  or  public  organizations  in  fields 
such  as  welfare,  housing,  health,  educa- 
tion, employment,  and  job  training 
These  private  organizations  need  not  be 
representative  of  the  community,  and 
the  projects  need  not  be  participated  in. 
nor  even  approved  by.  local  or  State 
government. 

Please  note  this  carefully :  the  Federal 
poverty  czar  would  decide  which  orga- 
nizations would  participate,  where  such 
activities  would  be  concentrated,  and 
how  they  would  be  operated  He  alone 
would  determine  the  criteria  for  the  ap- 
proval of  private  projects  supported  by 
Federal  funds.  Any  nonprofit,  private 
organization  in  this  country  would  be 
eligible  to  receive  Federal  funds — in- 
cluding religious  organizations — provid- 
ed only  that  the  organization  and  its 
program  meets  with  the  approval  of  the 
Federal  poverty  czar,  purely  on  the  basis 
of  criteria  determined  by  him. 

This  power  of  approval  is  the  power 
not  only  to  favor  one  private  group  over 
another,  but  to  control  the  activities  of 
the  favored  group.  This  is  a  degree  of 
Federal  authority — operating  in  every 
community  in  this  country — that  is 
without  parallel  in  our  national  history. 
This  bill  does  not  provide  for  State 
and  local  public  agencies  to  control  any 
aspect  of  this  program.  They  can  par- 
ticipate, but  on  the  terms  laid  down  by 
the  poverty  czar  in  Washington  The 
bill,  you  will  notice,  in  section  209,  re- 
quires the  Director  to  establish  pro- 
cedures for  the  participation  of  the 
States  in  community  action  programs 
The  "procedures"  are  left  up  to  his  dis- 
cretion; there  is  no  voice  for  State  gov- 
ernment in  the  matter  This  is  de- 
scribed by  the  bill's  proponents  as  State 
cooperation;  it  is  clearly  a  master  and 
servant  relationship 

Aside  from  the  privilege  of  partici- 
pation and  cooperation  on  terms  laid 
down  by  the  poverty  czar  the  only  option 
given  to  either  a  State  or  local  govern- 
ment Is  that  the  Governor  may  offer 
comments  on  a  proposed  project.  This 
is  so  meaningless  as  to  be  insulting 
Even  If  a  Governor  could  veto  a  project 
in  his  State,  this  would  not  be  the  kind 
of  State  planning,  responsibility,  and 
pai-tnership  found  in  every  other  major 
Federal  proflrram  m  the  States 

Title  in  is  the  extraordinary  Federal- 
grant,  land  reform  scheme  that  is  sup- 


posed to  help  poor  farmers.  According 
to  the  American  P'arm  Bureau,  it  would 
help  only  to  perpetuate  rural  poverty  on 
subMstt-nce  farms.  The  remarkable 
thing  about  this  title — aside  from  the 
dubious  charact<'r  of  the  pr(>grams — Is 
that  It  wa.s  ever  considered  by  our  com- 
mittee. Clearly,  any  sucii  sleeping  pro- 
gram for  Americiin  a^jnculture  should 
be  passed  ujwn  by  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture 

Not  only  is  our  committee  incapable. 
In  terms  of  juri.^dic-tiun  iUid  competence, 
to  give  due  consideration  to  a  farm  bill. 
It  in  fact  did  not  really  con.sider  this 
title.  The  title  was  gavelled  through 
over  the  objections  of  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota  I  Mr  Quie  1  and  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  I  Mr  FiniilevI, 
who  are  the  only  members  who  also 
.serve  on  the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 
They  will  discuss  the  deUiLs  of  this  title 
in  the  cour.se  of  debate. 

Title  IV.  like  title  III,  should  never 
have  been  considered  by  our  committee. 
It  deals  with  assistance  to  small  busi- 
ness, and  should  have  been  assigned  to 
the  Select  Committee  on  Small  Business, 
or  to  the  Committee  on  Bankmg  and 
Currency. 

Title  V  completely  duplicates  the  au- 
thorization m  the  Social  Security  Act 
for  the  Secretary  of  the  Department  of 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare,  to 
finance  pilot  projects  which  show 
promise  of  finding  new  ways  to  prevent 
dependency  I  have  no  idea  what  it  is 
even  doing  in  the  bill  before  us.  becau.se 
no  new  authonty  is  netxled  for  this  pur- 
pose 

Later  in  the  course  of  debate.  I  .shall 
discuss  .some  of  the  incredible  admmis- 
trative  features  of  this  bill.  One  jxjint 
should  be  made  now  this  bill  d(X's  noth- 
mg  to  coordinate  existing  Federal  anti- 
poverty  programs  No  such  authority  is 
needed,  because  such  c«x)rdination  is 
part  of  the  job  of  the  President  of  the 
United  States  and  of  his  Cabinet  officers, 
and  It  is  a  part  of  the  daily  routine  of 
the  executive  departments. 

The  poverty  czar  is  not  given  a  co- 
ordinating role.  Every  authorization  m 
this  bill  is  a  direct  authorization  to  him. 
A  new  Federal  agency,  with  a  new 
bureaucracy,  is  established  to  carry  out 
these  programs.  He  miiy  farm  them  out 
to  whomever  he  pleases,  and  on  his  own 
terms,  or  he  may  administer  them  him- 
self. This  applies  to  the  entire  bill,  with 
the  exception  of  the  unnecessary  au- 
thonzation  m  title  V. 

We  are  asked  to  create  a  new  super 
agency  dealing  with  poverty,  and  dupli- 
cating and  overlappmt^  the  present  mas- 
sive Federal  commitment   in   this  field. 

Make  no  mistake  about  it:  this  bill  de- 
parts completely  from  any  concept  of 
State  and  local  responsibility  It  is  to 
be  a  Federal  show.  This  bill  charts  a 
new.  and  extreme,  and  radical  direction 
for  Amencan  government 

Mr.  LANDRUM.  Mr  Chairman.  I 
yield  10  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Kentucky    Mr.  Perkins.'. 

Mr.  PERKINS  Mr.  Chairman,  in  the 
zeal  of  debate  we  .should  not  obscure  the 
real  problem  with  which  we  are  now  con- 
fronted We  are  not  talking  about  fu- 
ture unemployment  or  economic  prob- 


lems. We  are  talking  about  35  muiw, 
American  citizens  who  derive  little  b^^ 
fit  from  the  most  productive  society  in 
the  history  of  mankind  We  are  talki^ 
about  1  million  out-of -school  and  un^ 
ployed  youngsters  who  view  the  future 
with  hopelessness  whether  they  live  In 
the  jungle  of  the  urban  slum  or  in  the 
barrenness  of  an  eroded  or  mined-out 
hillside.  We  are  talking  about  8  million 
adult  citizens  who  have  not  had  the  bene- 
fit  of  a  basic  education  and  who  find 
mast  employment  doors  shut  to  them. 
We  are  talking  about  hundreds  of  thou- 
.sands  of  small  farmers  who  do  not  have 
the  financial  backing  to  put  their  smaJi 
acreages  on  a  sufficiently  productive  basis 
to  support  a  family 

In  tlie  district  it  is  my  privilege  to 
represent,  there  are  many  young  people 
anxious  for  an  opportunity  for  work- 
training  and  further  education  who  have 
no  real  chance  to  acquire  it.  There  are 
families  who  cannot  afford  to  keep  chil- 
dren in  school.  Merchants,  professional 
people,  and  businessmen  throughout 
Appalachia  and  eastern  Kentucky  are 
caught  in  a  stagnation  of  economic 
activity  because  of  the  need  for  greater 
employment,  training,  and  educational 
opportunities  Ever  since  I  have  been  in 
Congress.  I  have  fought  to  secure  the 
public  works  economic  development  and 
education  legislation  which  are  desper- 
ately required  in  Appalachian  eastern 
Kentucky.  This  bill,  together  with  the 
Appalachian  legislation  pending  before 
the  Public  Works  Committee,  is  a  giant 
step  in  assunng  economic  stability  and 
growth  for  the  entire  region.  We  have 
not  reached  this  point  in  the  legislative 
consideration  of  programs  for  Appalachia 
or  the  impoverished  either  overnight  or 
by  accident.  Thanks  to  the  strength,  the 
courage,  and  the  complete  determination 
of  our  President  to  bring  this  Nation  to 
its  full  greatness  as  a  democratic  society, 
we  are  seeing  many  legislative  delibera- 
tions, studies,  debates,  hearings,  and  ef- 
forts now  bearing  fruit.  In  this  connec- 
tion, it  is  gratifying  to  me  that  a  strong 
foundation  for  the  wisdom  and  justifica- 
tion for  title  I  has  been  laid  in  the  hear- 
ings which  were  initiated  in  1961  on 
youth  employment  programs  and  the 
Youth  Conservation  Corps  program. 

Early  in  the  87th  Congress  I  intro- 
duced HR  4971  to  establish  a  Youth 
Conservation  Corps,  to  provide  financial 
assistance  to  young  people  to  pursue 
higher  educations,  and  to  provide  em- 
ployment and  training  for  young  people 
who  desired  specific  vocations. 

Following  the  1961  hearings  the  House 
Education  and  Labor  Committee  report- 
ed HR.  8354 — see  House  Report  No.  833 
and  House  Report  No.  1540  of  the  87th 
Congress — a  bill  which  I  introduced  to 
establish  a  Youth  Conservation  Corps 
and  help  finance  programs  sponsored  by 
local  communities  to  create  employment 
opportunities  for  young  people.  Im- 
provements were  made  in  this  legislation 
following  hearings  which  were  held  in  the 
first  session  of  this  Congress  resulting  In 
the  favorable  reporting  of  my  bill,  HJl. 
5131.  Title  I— parts  A  and  B — of  the  biU 
we  are  now  considering,  embodies  the 
concepts  set  forth  in  HR.  5131 — House 
Report  No.  199.  88th  Congress— and  yet 


remain  at  the  current  level.  Thus  the 
portion  of  unskilled  occupational  cate- 
gories in  a  growing  labor  force  is  actually 
declining.  Most  of  the  increase  in  the 
work  force  must  find  employment  in  the 
more  skilled  jobs.     These  are  precisely 


use  excess  Goverrunent  facilities  no 
longer  needed  for  their  original  purpose. 
In  some  centers,  education  and  voca- 
tional training  will  be  provided  through 
local  public  educational  agencies  or  pri- 
vate vocational  educational  institutional 


^•n^  the  authority  so  as  to  give  the 

SSiSrition  greater  latitude  in  fash- 

f^ir  work    training     programs     for 

nf^ters  who  without  such  programs 

S'J?U"l?hope  for  meaningful  employ-     ^^^^^^  ^^^^^^^  ^^^^ 

ment.  ^°'"^°^'^/:Jnpid7coliegLtudents  thTJobrfTrVhich  thV'il^trained  young-  ortech^cal  institutes  where  these  in- 
study  propram  for  neeay  coneg  ^^^  ster  is  not  qualified.  This  is  not  only  stituUons  can  provide  substantially 
provided  in  pari  ^  '^ J*  authorized  for  true  of  our  domestic  labor  force,  but  also  equivalent  training  with  reduced  Fed- 
extension  of  the  piogi  a  ^  ^^  ^^^  manpower  requirements  of  the  eral  expenditures.  Similarly,  some  cen- 
vocational  eaiicauou  oluuc  <.  Efj^cation  *•—•"-*  ■=^-'"»''  o/,,^^,,r.fir.tT  tr^  cnm^.  Pvtpnt  tot-c  mill   Hp  nianned  and  manag 


Armed  Forces  accounting  to  some  extent 
--  for    the    large   percentage   of    selective 

^  nkeiise  part  B  of  title  11  dealing  with     service  rejectees. 
Ljjtewi^tH  ^    _  ^_j  ,^j^  ^^,.  .^  JOB  CORPS 


oHnit  basic  education  has  had  laid  for  it 
r^trong  foundation  in  the  hearings  con- 
flicted by  tlie  general  Subcommittee  on 
Eduction  in  1962  and  1963,  resulting  m 
fhP  favorable  majority  reports— House 
Ri>Dort  No.  1551.  87th  Congress  and 
House  Report  No.  638.  88th  Congress. 

It  would  be  a  serious  oversight  at  this 
Dolnt  if  I  wpre  not  to  recognize  and  com- 
mend the  active  interest,  support,  and 


Part  A  of  title  I  authorizes  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  Job  Corps  to  prepare  young 
men  and  women  for  the  responsibilities 
of  citizenship  and  employment.  The  Job 
Corps  is  designed  to  serve  the  needs  of 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  rural  and  ur- 
ban young  Americans  who  are  out  of 
school  and  out  of  work,  or  who  are  em- 
ployed   in    dead-end    jobs;    these    are 


leadership  given  legislation  to  cope  with     Americans  who  find  the  exit  from  a  life 


these    problems    by    distinguished    col- 
leagues and  members  of  the  general  Sub- 
committee on  Education— the  gentleman 
from  Indiana  [Mr.  BrademasI.  the  gen- 
Ueman  from  North  Carolina  [Mr.  Scott], 
the   gentleman    from    California    [Mr. 
Brown  1,  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
(Mr   CARri'l.  and  the  gentleman  from 
Hawaii  iMr.  Gill].     While  the  distin- 
guished minority  of  our  subcommittee 
have  not  always  agreed,  their  active  par- 
ticipation in  the  proceedings  of  the  sub- 
committee has  thrown  considerable  hght 
on  the  problem,  enabling  the  legislation 
which  we  have  fasliioned  from  time  to 
time  to  be  more  effective  in  dealing  with 
problems.     In  fact  there  should  be  no 
complaint  that  the  legislation  has  not 
been  carefully  considered  by  the  Con- 
gress.  To  the  contrary,  in  my  judgment, 
we  have  dallied  too  long  in  initiating  the 
broad    programs    of    employment    and 
training  for  our  unemployed  and  out-of - 
school  young  people  and  while  we  have 
been  idle  the  problem  has  been  growing. 
There  are   almost   1    million  out-of- 
school  and  unemployed  young  people  be- 
tween the  age  of  16  and  21  years.     At 
hearings  conducted  by  the  subcommittee 
it  is  my  privilege  to  chair,  it  was  revealed 
that  in    1960    the   average   number   of 
young  people  between  these   ages  who 
were  out  of  school  and  looking  for  work, 
were  about  450.000.    By  1962  that  num- 
ber had  grown  to  an  average  of  about 
700.000.     Without  effective   action  this 
number  will  continue  to  climb  because 
26  million  new  workers  are  due  to  enter 
the  labor  force  during  the  1960's  as  com- 
pared to  19  million  who  entered  in  the 
fifties— an  Increase  of  40  percent  and 
the  number  of  yovmg  people  age  16  to  21 
in  the  labor  force  in  the  1960's  will  be 
5'|j  times   greater  than  in  the  fifties. 
Traditionally  our  world  of  work  has  been 
such  that  a  young  person  entering  the 
labor  force  for  the  first  time  could  find 
employment  in  the  unskilled  and  semi- 
skilled categories  or  he  could  support 
himself  as  he  gained  in  experience,  ma- 
turity, education,  and  training.    This  is 
no  longer  true  for  it  is  in  these  occupa- 
tional categories  that  the  processes  of 
automation  have  had  their  most  telling 
effect.    At  best  the  prospect  of  unskilled 
Jobs  have  remained,  and  will  continue  to 


of  poverty  blocked  by  lack  of  opportuni 
ty  to  Improve  their  skills  and  capacities. 
The  aforementioned  group  includes  a 
substantial  number  of  young  women,  and 
the  committee  has  therefore  provided 
that  participation  in  the  Job  Corps  be 
available  to  them.  Statistics  cited  dur- 
ing the  committee  hearings  on  H.R. 
11377  indicate  that  approximately  46 
percent  of  all  school  dropouts  are  young 
women.  Since  women  comprise  ap- 
proximately one-third  of  our  labor  force, 
it  is  the  committee's  desire  that  at  the 
very  minimtun  the  number  of  young 
women  in  the  Job  Corps  should  be  as 
nearly  as  practicable  in  the  same  pro- 
portion. 

The  Job  Corps  will  seek  to  enroll  those 
young  persons  age  16  through  21,  for 
whom  the  best  prescription  is  a  change 
in  surrounding  and  associations.  Indi- 
viduals who  have  not  graduated  from  an 
accredited  high  school  may  be  enrolled 
only  when  further  attendance  by  such 
individuals  in  any  regular  academic,  vo- 
cational, or  training  program  is  imprac- 
ticable. The  Director  will  establish  pro- 
cedures to  obtain  the  views  of  local 
school  authorities  with  respect  to  the 
practicabihty  of  continuing  training  or 
education  for  such  enrollees.  In  addi- 
tion, high  school  graduates  may  also  be 
enrolled  in  exceptional  circumstances 
such  as  failure  to  pass  the  selective  serv- 
ice mental  achievement  examination,  or 
other  evidence  of  failure  to  meet  aca- 
demic achievement  necessary  for  job 
placement. 

To  those  who  volunteer  and  are  se- 
lected, the  Job  Corps  will  offer  a  reward- 
ing opportunity  for  education,  vocational 
training,  useful  work,  recreation  and 
physical  training,  and  other  appropriate 
activities  welded  into  a  carefully  de- 
signed program. 

The  enrollees  in  the  Job  Corps  will 
live  in  either  conservation  or  training 
centers  in  rural  or  urban  areas.  Both 
will  be  residential.  The  conservation 
centers  of  approximately  100  to  200 
youth  each  will  offer  a  healthy,  out-of- 
doors  life  where  the  discipline  of  work 
and  new  skills  will  be  learned  while  our 
Nation's  parks,  forests,  and  other  nat- 
ural resources  are  improved.  The  train- 
ing centers  will  be  larger  and  many  will 


ters  will  be  planned  and  managed  by 
other  institutions  which  have  rich  re- 
sources to  contribute  to  youth  education 
and  guidance  programs,  while  in  others 
the  training  will  be  provided  by  the  Job 
Corps  itself. 

An  additional  resource  expected  to  play 
an  important  role  in  the  operation  of  Job 
Corps  centers  will  be  the  VISTA  volun- 
teer. 

In  Job  Corps  centers,  enrollees  will 
participate  in  well-rounded  programs  de- 
signed both  to  build  up  new  skills  and 
instill  habits  and  attitudes  essential  to 
future  employment.  Through  education, 
smd  work  and  skill  training,  enrollees  will 
leam  the  meaning  of  self-respect  and 
self-confidence  through  their  own 
achievements.  New  vocational  goals 
never  before  open  to  these  young  men 
and  women  will  open  up  in  the  training 
programs  which  will  be  offered.  The  en- 
tire core  of  the  program  will  be  based  on 
building  each  individual's  employability 
in  a  job  which  will  enable  him  to  main- 
tain himself  and  his  family  on  a  decent 
living  standard. 

In  addition  to  the  education  and  train- 
ing each  enroUee  will  receive,  he  or  she 
will  also  benefit  from  a  new  and  whole- 
some envirormient,  physical  training, 
adequate  medical  service,  and  intensive 
guidance  and  counseling.  Social  respon- 
sibility, respect  for  others,  and  pride  in 
personal  achievement  will  be  encouraged 
through  extracurricular  programs  tail- 
ored to  the  needs  of  the  enrollees.  The 
living,  travel,  leave,  and  readjustment 
allowances  will  likewise  be  designed  to 
instill  thrift  and  responsibility. 

WORK-TKAININO    PROGRAMS 

The  work-training  programs  in  title  I, 
part  B,  are  designed  to  give  unemployed 
young  men  and  women  aged  16  to  21 — 
including  both  those  in  school  and  those 
out  of  school — a  chance  to  break  out  of 
poverty  by  providing  them  with  an  op- 
portunity to  work,  and,  through  work,  a 
training  experience  not  now  available 
to  them  in  private  employment  or  vmder 
any  existing  Federal  program. 

It  is  anticipated  that  the  administra- 
tion of  this  part  will  give  particular  at- 
tention to  work  programs  which  will  en- 
able young  people  to  maintain  regular 
high  school  attendance  or  return  to  high 
school  if  they  have  already  dropped  out. 

The  work  offered  young  men  and 
women  in  this  program  will  increase 
their  employability  by  enabling  them  to 
acquire  new  skills  and  work  habits  on  a 
job.  Attention  will  also  be  given  to  coun- 
seling during  and  job  placement  after 
the  work-training   period. 

The  work  in  these  projects  will  not 
only  give  youth  who  are  victims  of  pov- 
erty an  opportunity  to  increase  their  em- 
ployability, but  it  will  also  give  them  a 
chance  to  help  their  own  communities  to 
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become  part  of  what  the  President  re- 
cently call  the  "Kreat  society"  by  pro- 
viding important  public  services  that 
would  not  otherwise  be  provided. 

In  the  administration  of  the  work- 
training  program  the  Director  will  co- 
ordinate the  program  with  the  Secretary 
of  Labor.  It  is  contemplated  that  the 
Department  of  Labor  will  cooperate  with 
the  Director  in  the  execution  of  the  pro- 
gram by  contractinR  through  field  repre- 
sentatives with  the  local  groups,  both 
public  and  private  nonprofit,  who  will 
actually  run  the  projects  as  sponsors 
The  projects  will  be  distributed  equi- 
tably among  the  States,  taking  into  ac- 
count the  need  of  youth.  Distribution 
within  States  should  emphasize  locat- 
ing projects  in  areas  where  poverty  prob- 
lems are  concentrated  and  chronic. 

The  enrollees  in  the  program  must  be 
young  men  and  women,  aged  16  through 
21.  from  impoverished  families  or  neigh- 
borhoods who  are: 

First.  Out  of  school,  unemployed,  and 
who  need  assistance  and  experience  to 
resume  and  maintain  school  attendance. 
Second.  Out  of  school,  unemployed, 
and  not  planning  to  return  to  school, 
who  need  work  experience  in  order  to 
prepare  for  formal  training  or  for  a 
job:  or 

Third.  In  school,  but  who  are  identi- 
fiable as  potential  dropouts  and  for 
whom  a  work  experience  and  financial 
assistance  would  provide  the  necessary 
incentive  to  continue  in  school— and  so 
increase  their  employability. 

The  committee  has  used  the  term  "un- 
employed" in  its  broadest  .sense  In 
the  administration  of  this  part  it  is 
anticipated  that  the  Director  will  give 
particular  attention  to  work  programs 
which  will  enable  young  people  to  main- 
tain regular  high  school  attendance  or 
return  to  high  school  if  they  have  al- 
ready dropped  out 

Programs  can  be  sponsored  by  State 
or  local  public  agencies  or  by  private 
nonprofit  agencies.  Sponsors  must 
demonstrate  ability  and  desire  to  reach 
out  to  and  deal  effectively  with  the  pov- 
erty group  for  whom  the  program  is  in- 
tended. A  private  employer  engaged  in 
normal  business  with  the  public  may  not 
become  a  project  sponsor 

The  kinds  of  jobs  on  which  the  youth 
will  work  are  varied  They  may  wnrk 
in  occupations  which  are  being  newly 
developed  or  they  may  be  in  occupations 
for  which  there  is  a  greatly  increa.sed  df^- 
mand  in  the  public  and  the  private  non- 
profit sectors,  such  as  auto  mechanics, 
office  workers,  draftsmen  trainees,  cook's 
assistants,  nurses'  aids,  and  hospital  or- 
derlies. They  may  also  be  in  occupations 
related  in  the  development  of  recreation 
facilities,  the  conservation  of  natural 
resources,  and  neighborhood  improve- 
ment projects. 

All  of  the  jobs  will  provide  Important 
services  and  should  be  designed  to  in- 
crease the  employability  of  the  youth 
In  no  instances  will  the  youth  thus  em- 
ployed replace  others  already  now  em- 
ployed. 

The  actual  programs  will  vary  from 
SUte  to  State  and  locality  to  locality  be- 
cause they  will  be  tailored  to  meet  local 
needs. 


Works  places  can  be  in  hospitals,  play- 
grounds, libraries,  local  kjovernment  de 
partments  such  as  recreation,  health, 
.sanitation,  public  works.  .sch(X)ls.  State  or 
county  parks  and  forests,  settlement 
houses,  and  other  places  where  public 
.services  can  be  performed 

The  number  uf  work  hours  can  vary  in 
different  programs  Part-time  daily  em- 
ployment can  be  combined  with  school 
attendance  Fiill-time  employment  can 
be  offered  to  those  who  plan  to  resume 
their  education  or  need  to  increase  their 
employability  through  work  experience 

This  program  fills  a  gap  and  provides 
another  tool  to  meet  the  tjrowing  prob- 
lem of  unemployed  youth  Other  pro- 
grams recently  enact^Kl  or  now  before 
the  Congress  have  provided  other  tools. 

Training  under  the  Vocational  Educa- 
tion Act  and  the  Manpower  Dt^velopment 
and  Training  Act  is  a  curriculum-cen- 
tered remedy  for  the  development  of 
.skills  The  Job  Corps  provides  an  "away 
from  home"  work  and  training  experi- 
ence for  tho.se  who  will  respond   to  it. 

The  existing  program  most  similar  to 
this  part  is  the  work-study  program  au- 
thorized in  the  Vocational  Education  Act 
of  1963  which  provides  similar  work  ex- 
perience only  to  thovse  in  full-time  at- 
tendance in  vocational  .schools  But  it 
would  not  be  available  to  more  than  80 
percent  of  the  school  population — those 
not  in  vocational  prf>t,'ram.s — nor  to  the 
over  1  million  youth  who  are  out  of 
.school  and  out  of  work. 

The  Federal  share  of  the  cost  of  proj- 
ect's during  fiscal  years  1965  and  1966 
will  be  90  percent,  with  the  spon.sor  con- 
tributing 10  percent  either  in  cash  or  In 
kind  The  P'ederal  contribution  there- 
after will  be  ,50  percent  The  costs  shared 
by  the  FVderal  Government  will  normally 
include  the  costs  of  wages  for  the  youth. 
project  administration,  .selection  and  job 
placement,  supervision  and  training  on 
the  job.  and  couixseling. 

TITLE    II    TRB.^.N    A.VD    RURAL   COMMDNITT    ACTToN 
PRi  ir.RAMS 

Of  great  importance  to  the  elimina- 
tion of  the  sources  of  poverty  throughout 
our  Nation  are  the  provisions  of  title  n 
of  this  bill  Two  basic  programs  are 
authorized  by  this  title  The  first  rec- 
ognizes the  «reat  importiince  of  local 
initiative  and  leadership  in  developing 
the  types  of  local  projects  which  will 
assist  communities  to  provide  greater 
educational  and  employment  opportuni- 
tie.s  for  the  families  of  that  community 
which,  even  in  tiie  face  of  plenty,  And  it 
difficult  to  find  shoes  and  acquire  three 
meal-s  a  day.  U^  be  able  to  obtain  medical 
care  and  in  general  who  live  from  day  to 
day  on  a  very  marmnal  form  of  a,ssist- 
ance,  The.se  conditions  are  shocking 
and  intolerable 

Title  II  would  provide  l(x;al  leadership 
with  financial  assistance,  the  necessary 
"tools"  with  which  to  put  in  motion 
projects  giving  such  families  the  oppor- 
tunity to  leave  the  treadmill  of  poverty 
which  many  families  have  handed  down 
from  generation  to  generation  Thus 
this  title  would  help  finance  six*cial  pro- 
granvs  and  projects  dealing  with  health, 
vocational  rehabilitation,  hoosmg.  coun- 
seling, employment  and  job  training,  spe- 
cial remedial  and  other  educational  as- 


sistance outside  the  framework  of  th« 
normal  school  curriculum^  which  in  th2 
community  gave  promise  of  being  efiS^ 
tive  in  eliminating  local  sources  of  ecn! 
nomic  depravity.  For  such  local  actSi 
programs  the  legislation  would  authorS 
to  be  expended  in  my  State  of  Khb 
tucky,  $4,837,770  in  the  first  year  of  al 
program.  ^ 

In  addition  to  this,  part  B  would  pro- 
vide  the  State  of  Kentucky  with  $129  000 
the  first  year  to  initiate  and  expand  local 
prot.;ranas  of  adult  basic  education  scat 
to  provide  our  more  mature  citizens  who 
grew  up  in  a  world  requiring  little  or  no 
formal  education,  to  obtain  basic  edu- 
cational  skills  in  a  world  which  today 
requires  them  for  meaningful  employ. 
ment. 

ADILT    BASIf     EDUCATION 

This  part  Is  designed  to  remedy  a  serl- 
ous  national  problem  by  assisting  the 
States  in  providing  basic  education  to 
educationally  deprived  adult  ciilzena. 
There  are  in  the  United  States  over  11 
million  adults  22  years  of  age  and  older 
who  have  completed  less  than  6  years  ol 
.schooling.  Most  of  the  11  million  per- 
sons  with  less  than  a  sixth  grade  educa- 
tion— and  many  of  the  more  than  20  mil- 
lion  adult  Americans  with  less  than  an 
eighth  grade  education— lack  a  solid 
foundation  of  basic  education — the  abil- 
ity to  read,  write,  and  do  simple  arith- 
metic Without  this  ability,  many  are 
committed  to  a  future  of  minimum  earn- 
Ings,  recurrent  or  persistent  joblessness, 
social  dept  ndency.  and  personal  depriva- 
tion. Many  are  unable  to  cope  with  writ- 
ten instructions  In  connection  with  the 
use  of  medicine,  the  direction  of  traffic, 
the  operation  of  appliances  and  equip- 
ment, and  the  completion  of  employment 
and  tax  forms  Const^quently.  many 
such  persons  are  unemployed,  and  in 
their  present  condition,  virtually  unem- 
ployable. 

Tlie  cost  to  the  Nation  of  this  lack  ol 
basic  education  among  so  large  a  group 
is  staggering.  Supported,  in  part,  by 
public  funds  and  unable  to  benefit  from 
major  vocational  training  programs  be- 
cause of  the  lack  of  basic  educational 
skills,  large  numbers  of  undereducated 
adults  are  dependent  on  public  assist- 
ance, unemployment  compensation,  pub- 
lic and  private  charities,  and  their  rela- 
tives. Tills  legislation  is  a  positive  pro- 
gram designed  to  combat  poverty  and 
thereby  reduce  the  burden  Imposed  upon 
the  Government,  private  Institutions,  and 
individuals. 

The  committee  believes  that  large 
numbers  of  these  educationally  deprived 
citizens  will  .seek  instruction  and  greatly 
benefit  from  It  if  the  opportunity  af- 
forded by  this  legislation  is  provided  In 
conjunction  with  a  comprehensive  aa- 
sault  on  poverty. 

Many  natlon.s — including  our  own- 
have  shown  that  the  problem  of  adult 
undereducation  can  be  attacked  and  vir- 
tually wiped  out.  Unfortunately,  with 
little  exception.  State  school  systems- 
overburdened  In  recent  years  by  Increas- 
ing demands  of  growing  populations — 
have  not  often  ventured  into  this  field. 
This  fact  alone  Is  one  of  the  major  rea- 
sons w  hy  very  few  schools  with  classes  for 


HMiLs  are  reported  to  offer  courses  de- 
^^'^i^  Ineclflcally  to  overcome  basic 
'^^r^ci^Tn  reading,  writing,  and  ele- 
"^fnS  ma  hematics.  For  the  most 
""'^b^ic  instruction  of  this  nature  is 
'^'i'  Sd  to  very  large  cities  and 
jSgneTfor  the  benefit  of  recent  immi- 

^^^  problem  of  adult  educational  dep- 
Lt\nn  is  not  one  that  will  go  away  by 
"S  I  is  true  that  in  1957  nearly  60 
S^cent  of  all  adults  with  extreme  edu- 
Siil  deficiencies  were  over  55  years 
^?"°e  It  is  also  true  that  our  children 
1  considerably  better  educated  than 
fjeir  parents.  But  census  data  tell  us 
fhat  time  alone  brings  scant  quantita- 
H  P  improvement  to  the  problem.  It 
has  been  suggested  that  with  nearly  uni- 
vprsal  State  compulsory  school  attend- 
ance laws  the  problem  will  disappear. 
Census  data  indicate  clearly  that  the 
nroblem  will  not  disappear  or  even  be 
anoreciably  reduced  in  many  decades 
without  action.  In  1960  a  total  of  8.303.- 
000  adults  aged  25  and  over  had  less  than 
5  years  of  schooling.  A  decade  earlier, 
9  446  000  adults  had  completed  less  than 
s'years  of  schooling.  The  net  differen- 
tial between  1950  and  1960  was  therefore 
1 143  000,  or  an  average  decrease  of  only 
about  114,000  a  year  over  the  10-year 

period.  .    .,..    1.  XI. 

An  overriding  consideration  is  that  the 

learning  tools  of  reading,  writing,  and 
arithmetic  open  the  doors  of  opportunity 
not  only  to  occupational  training  and 
productive  work,  but  also  to  the  larger 
life  of  the  mind  and  spirit.  The  illiter- 
ate or  near  illiterate  person,  while  em- 
ployed, may  be  shut  from  a  whole  world 
of  personal  growth  opportunities  as  well 
as  from  occupational  advancement  op- 
portunities. Adult  basic  education  is  a 
fundamental  approach  to  independent 
learning,  to  adjustment  of  manpower  to 
changing  occupational  requirements,  to 
elimination  of  poverty,  and  to  the  larger 
satisfactions  in  personal  growth  made 
possible  through  acquisition  of  the  basic 
learning  tools. 

Attention  is  called  to  the  rapidly 
changing  job  opportunity  market.  "Em- 
ployed today  and  unemployed  tomorrow" 
IS  a  fact  in  our  present-day  society. 
Some  occupations  are  fading  out  rapidly 
and  others  are  coming  to  the  fore  with 
increasing  demand  for  workers.  With  a 
great  need  for  trained  personnel  in  the 
service  and  health  occupations,  as  well 
as  in  some  of  the  areas  below  the  techni- 
cian level,  the  key  element  for  a  substan- 
tial breakthrough  to  improved  occupa- 
tional status  is  adult  basic  education. 
For  many  the  bar  to  productive  work  and 
independent  living  will  remain  until  a 
national.  State,  and  local  effort  is  vmder- 
taken  in  this  field. 

In  order  to  speed  the  elimination  of 
aduit  undereducation,  this  part  author- 
izes iivAuif.  t-0  States  which  have  ap- 
proved State  plans  for  adult  basic  edu- 
cation programs.  Allotments  to  the 
States  would  be  based  on  relative  num- 
bers of  adults,  aged  22  and  over,  within 
a  State  who  have  not  completed  more 
than  a  fifth-grade  education  as  com- 
pared with  the  number  of  adults  in  such 
category  in  the  Nation  as  a  whole,  but 
with  a  minimum  of  $50,000  for  any  State. 
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SMAU.    FARM     FAMILY    PROGRAM 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  program  envisioned 
by  title  rn  will  afford  many  family-size 
farms  and  rural  famihes  to  obtain  the 
financing  through  grants  and  loans  by 
which  their  farm  operations  can  be  im- 
proved to  the  point  that  the  families  oc- 
cupying those  farms  will  enjoy  greater 
income  and  an  increased  standard  of  liv- 
ing.   In  hearings  conducted  by  the  com- 
mittee on  which  it  is  my  privilege  to 
serve,  time  and  again  we  have  been  told 
of  the  devastating  effect  of  automation 
on  the  employment  picture.    In  no  occu- 
pation has  the  effect  of  automation  been 
more  devastating  than  on  the  small  fam- 
ily farm.    Technology  has  fashioned  for 
the  farm  mechanized  implements  which 
have  contributed  greatly  to  the  produc- 
tivity   of    farm    labor.      Unfortunately. 
many  of  our  small  farms  on  which  many 
rural  Americans  are  barely  subsisting, 
the  cost  of  utilizing  modern  farm  prac- 
tices in  simply  providing  a  living  for  the 
family,  are  priced  far  beyond  the  finan- 
cial capacity  of  the  family.    Many  such 
farm  family  units  could  be  placed  on  an 
economical  operating  basis  if  the  finan- 
cial backing  and  resources  were  avail- 
able to  enable  such  farmers  to  acquire 
appropriate  land  for  a  family  farm  op- 
eration.    In   this   connection,   title   III 
would  authorize  grants  up  to  $1,500  to 
low  income  rural  families  which  could 
be  used  to  acquire  and  improve  real  es- 
tate, reduce  encumbrances,  improve  the 
operations  of  farms,  as  well  as  even  fi- 
nance nonagricultural  enterprises  appro- 
priate to  the  farm  locale  which  would 
supplement  the  farm  income.    In  addi- 
tion to  such  grants,  loans  may  be  made 
up  to  $2,500  for  the  same  purpose.    Title 
in  is  vital  to  the  total  program  of  elim- 
inating  poverty   because   there   are   so 
many  American  citizens  today  who  can- 
not be  appropriately  retrained  for  any 
other  occupation. 

In  no  way  do  I,  nor  the  majority  mem- 
bers of  the  committee,  nor  the  adminis- 
tration advocating  this  program,  con- 
sider grants  authorized  under  this  title 
to  be  welfare  payments  to  simply  supple- 
ment the  present  income  of  poor  families 
living  on  a  farm.  It  is  our  thought  that 
these  grants  would  be  made  for  the  spe- 
cific purpose  of  enabling  that  family 
farmer  to  raise  and  maintain  his  farm 
income  so  as  to  eliminate  him  from  the 
rolls  of  the  welfare  recipient  enabling 
him  to  make  an  income  to  support  his 
family  in  health  and  comfort  as  well  as 
upon  which  to  base  an  eventual  retire- 
ment paid  for  by  himself  in  his  contribu- 
tions to  the  social  security  insurance 
program. 

Title  IV— Employment  and  Investment 
Incentives:  Title  IV  of  the  bill  broadens 
the  lending  authority  of  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Act  so  as  to  adequately  meet  the 
special  loan  needs  of  very  small  busi- 
nesses which  privately  operate  at  mar- 
ginal levels.  Loan  maturities,  when  nec- 
essary, are  authorized  to  be  extended  to 
15  years.  Provision  is  made  for  man- 
agement training  courses  as  an  integral 
part  of  the  loan  progrm.  Other  liberal- 
izing provisions  are  made  so  as  to  make 
small  business  loans  more  readily  avail- 
able to  individuals  and  to  smaller  enter- 
prises, f. 


Title  V — Work  Experience  Programs: 
This  title  is  of  extreme  importance  both 
from  the  immediate  short-range  view- 
point as  well  as  in  connection  with  the 
long-range  effort  to  establish  economic 
independence  to  impoverished  families. 
It  involve*  first,  an  expansion  of  the 
existing  so-called  jobless  dad  program 
so  that  public  assistance  funds,  both 
from  the  State  and  Federal  level,  can  be 
utilized  in  compensating  unemployed 
fathers  for  work  performed  on  public 
projects.  Further  extensions  of  this 
principle  are  authorized  by  the  legisla- 
tion in  further  work  and  training  pro- 
grams in  connection  with  public  assist- 
ance, extension  of  the  concept  to  help 
widows  who  often  have  the  great  burden 
of  being  the  sole  support  of  their  chil- 
dren, and  finally  a  provision  which  would 
permit  the  extension  of  the  jobless  par- 
ent program  to  other  needy  unemployed 
individuals. 

Title  V  is  of  critical  importance  in 
many  areas  such  as  In  eastern  Kentucky 
where  we  must  immediately  begin  to 
bridge  the  gap  between  unemployment 
and  jobs  for  everyone  who  seeks  them. 
Vocational  education,  the  strengthening 
of  educational  programs  at  every  level, 
health  projects,  counseling  and  guid- 
ance, increased  attention  to  public  works 
programs,  all  in  my  judgment  will  as- 
sure in  the  long  run,  the  establishment 
of  economic  stability  in  Appalachia.  but 
in  the  meantime,  immediate  assistance 
in  the  form  of  employment  such  as  pro- 
vided in  title  V,  is  essential. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  wish  to  compliment 
my  distinguished  colleague,  the  gentle- 
man from  Georgia  [Mr.  Landrum],  for 
his  outstanding  leadership  and  legisla- 
tive skill  in  bringing  this  legislation  to 
the  floor. 

Mr.  FRELINGHUYSEN.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Yes.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  FRELINGHUYSEN.  I  wonder  If 
the  gentleman  read  the  statement  sub- 
mitted for  the  Record  by  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Powell]  with  re- 
spect to  the  Job  Corps  enrollees. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  I  have  not.  I  have 
not  read  the  statement  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  York,  but  I  agree  whole- 
heartedly that  this  bill  is  for  everybody. 
It  is  for  all  races,  it  is  for  all  sections 
of  the  country.  I  think  it  is  time  we 
enacted  a  Youth  Corps  to  do  something 
for  these  youngsters. 

Mr.  FRELINGHUYSEN.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, would  the  gentleman  yield  for  a 
further  question  with  respect  to  the  Job 
Corps'' 

Mr .  PERKINS .  Yes,  I  will . 
Mr.  FRELINGHUYSEN.  The  gentle- 
man from  New  York  [Mr.  Powell] 
argues  that  there  is  no  point  in  under- 
taking the  Job  Corps  program  unless 
there  will  be  jobs  for  the  graduates.  He 
then  says  training  for  jobs  and  job  place- 
ment will  be  the  heart  of  the  Job  Corps 
program. 

I  wonder  if  the  gentleman  from  Ken- 
tucky will  agree  with  me  that  there  is 
no  language  in  the  provision  establishing 
the   Job  Corps  which  indicates   either 
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training  for  specific  Jobs  or  Job  place- 
ment will  be  the  heart  of  the  Job  Corps 
program? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Kentucky  has  expired. 

Mr.  LANDRUM.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  the  gentleman  5  additional  minutes. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  I  wish  to  answer  the 
gentleman  from  New  Jersey  by  stating 
that  the  language  in  the  bill,  both  in  the 
Senate  bin  and  in  H.R.  11377.  is  Identical 
in  that  respect. 

Mr.  PRELINOHTJYSEN.  The  gentle- 
man is  not  answering  my  question. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Those  enrollees  will 
be  accepted  In  the  Job  Corps  but  when 
they  are  enrolled,  naturally,  they  are 
going  to  be  thoroughly  counseled,  they 
are  going  to  be  tested,  and  they  are  going 
to  be  placed,  whether  it  is  in  a  training 
center  or  the  Conservation  Corps  camp. 

Mr.  PRELINGHUYSEN.  I  am  re- 
ferring to  job  placement  after  they  go 
through  this  routine  of  the  camp.  There 
is  no  reference  to  Job  placement.  There 
is  no  reference  to  matching  the  skills  of 
these  illiterates  with  the  Jobs. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  I  am  confident  that 
all  educators,  whether  public,  private. 
vocational,  and  at  all  levels  will  cooper- 
ate very  closely  with  the  1.900-odd  em- 
ployment State  offices  throughout  the 
country  in  an  effort  to  tiscertaln  avail- 
able employment  opportunities  and  the 
training  and  education  required  for 
youngsters  to  be  able  to  fill  them. 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT.  Mr  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield' 

Mr.  PERKINS.    I  yield 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT.  Mr.  Chairman.  If 
the  gentleman  will  look  at  either  the 
Senate  bill  or  the  House  bill— and  they 
are  the  same 

Mr.  FREUNGHUYSEN  Can  we  not 
agree  on  which  bill  we  should  be  looking 
at? 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT.  The  same  lan- 
guage is  fourxl  in  both.  Section  <b>  says: 
"arrange  for  the  provision  of  education 
and  vocational  training  of  enrollees  in 
the  Corps." 

Mr.  PRELINGHUYSEN.  Which  sec- 
tion (b)  ? 

Mr.  PERKINS.     It  is  section  103. 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT.  That  is  title  I, 
section  103. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  It  is  at  the  bottom  of 
page  3. 

Mr.  ROOSEJVELT  It  goes  on  and 
says:  "arrange  for  the  provision  of  edu- 
cation and  vocational  training  of  en- 
rollees in  the  Corps : ". 

Then  at  line  9  it  says  "provide  or  ar- 
range for  the  provision  of  programs  of 
useful  work  expenence  and  other  ap- 
propriate activities  for  enrollees ; " 

Mr.  FRELINGHIA'SEN  But  there 
is  no  reference  to  the  placement  of  en- 
rollees In  jobs  when  they  get  through 
with  this  tour. 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT.  That  is  just  nit- 
picking. 

Mr.  PRELINGHUYSEN  I  do  not  see 
how  it  can  be  described  a.s  nit-picking 
when 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Does  the  Kentleman 
from  Kentucky  l  Mr   Perkins!  yield? 

Mr.  PERKINS.    Not  at  this  point. 

Mr.  Chairman,  let  me  say  in  conclu- 
sion that  I  consider  one  of  the  most  im- 


portant aspects  of  this  so-called  poverty 
package  the  assurance  that  every  child 
that  needs  education  and  training  will 
be  given  the  opportunity  to  pursue  edu- 
cation to  the  full  extent  of  his  ability. 

In  part  of  the  district  that  it  is  my 
privilege  to  represent  children  are  being 
denied  even  an  elementary  or  secondary 
education  because  of  lack  of  income  In 
the  family,  because  of  inadequate  trans- 
portation facilities,  because  of  poor 
roads,  all  of  which,  of  course,  relate  to 
total  picture  of  poverty  in  Appalachia. 
To  strike  at  the  very  heart  of  the  cause 
of  this  we  have  got  to  begin  with  our 
young  people.  No  programs  have  been 
suggested  to  the  committee  better  than 
the  proposals  with  which  we  come  before 
this  body  today.  I  want  to  state  that 
for  several  years  In  hearings  before  the 
General  Subcommittee  on  Education  I 
have  listened  to  experts  from  private 
foundations,  the  best  social  workers 
throughout  the  country,  and  all  the 
other  people,  with  special  knowledge  and 
leaders  in  this  field  who  are  concerned 
about  youth  training,  txlucation  and  em- 
ployment, and  all  of  them  support  this 
legislation. 

I  cannot  .see  where  the  opposition  is 
offering  anything  constructive. 

At  this  point  I  am  ln.sertini,'  in  the 
Record  remarks  which  I  feel  are  perti- 
nent to  this  debate  that  I  made  on  the 
floor  of  the  Hou.se  on  March  14,  1961, 
supporting  H  R  4971  which  I  introduced 
in  February  1961,  to  create  greatly  ex- 
panded training  education  and  employ- 
ment opportunities  for  our  young  people. 

YoLTH      CON.SCRVATTON    CORPS 

The  SPE.^KER  Under  prevtou.s  order  of  the 
House,  the  ifentleman  from  Kentucky  [Mr. 
PcRKLNsi    is  recoifTilzed  for  30  miiuitea 

Mr.  Perkins  Mr  Speaker,  for  several 
years  I  have  Introduced  legislation  pri>vldlng 
for  a  Youth  Conservation  Corps  On  July 
27.  1959.  I  Introduced  HR  8404  to  authorize 
the  establishment  of  a  Youth  Coixserv,itlon 
Corps  which  was  Identical  to  the  legl.shttlon 
.sponsored  by  .Senat<:>r  Hi'mphrey  and  other 
Members  in  the  Senate  Early  this  year  I 
Introduced  simll.ir  legl.slatlon  HR  4158  and 
m  lat«  Febniary    H  R   4971 

Mr  .SpeftKer  I  personally  fe«l  ih.it  my  bill 
HR  4971.  authorizing  the  establishment  of 
a  Youth  Con-servatlon  Corps  providing  em- 
ployment and  educational  .services  to  en- 
rollees Is  essential  In  these  times  In  mo6t 
Instances  the  unemployed  youth  are  the  chil- 
dren i>f  unemployetl  adulf-s  This  Is  par- 
ticularly true  In  the  whole  mining  area  of 
Pastern  Kentucky.  These  children  cannot 
hope  to  get  the  proper  training  and  educa- 
tion unless  si>n»e  agency,  such  as  the  Youth 
Con.servatlon  Corf>s.  Is  established 

The  Nation  has  been  Impressed  but  some 
of  us  have  not  been  surprLsed  — by  the  re- 
action of  young  people  to  President  Ken- 
nedy's setting  up  of  a  Youth  Pe.ice  Corp.s 
Although  we  are  celebrating  the  Civil  War 
Centennial,  we  are  stUl  a  young  Nation  and 
we  have  chosen  a  vigorous  young  President  t<:> 
lead  us  He  has  a-sked  us  to  move  forward 
with  him — and  we  will  But  to  move  forward 
with  the  full  vigor  of  which  we  are  capable, 
we  must  conserve  and  preserve  and  use 
wisely  all  of  our  resources.  b<jth  our  natural 
resources  and  our  human  resources  For  this 
reason  I  have  intnxluced  H  R  4971  to  which 
I  Invito  your  attention  and  ask  for  yiur  m- 
'erest  and  your  supp<irt 

We  are  now  engagetl   In   the  consideration 

)f  various  measure.s  designed  first  to  combat 

recession    and    for    the    longer    run    to    take 

special    measures    to    improve    the    lot   of   all 


our   people,   particularly   thoae  In 
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cally  depressed  areas.  To  »ccompliahtwL 
purpose,  a  number  of  things  must  b«  Oo^ 
and  done  promptly.  Representing  &  dU^ 
which  has  for  a  long  time  faced  dlOcnH 
economic  problems.  I  intend  to  support  f«n^ 
both  the  antirecession  and  lonp-un  rtcorJ^ 
measures  ^^ 

There  is  one  area,  however,  which  perlut* 
transcends  all  others  In  Importance  rt  i! 
the  opportunity — or  lack  of  it — which  Um 
young  people  of  this  country  will  hate  in 
the  yetu-8  Just  ahead  to  play  their  p»rt«  \n 
and  make  their  contributions  to  the  deveion. 
ment  of  the  Nation. 

We  are  facing  In  the  very  near  futur«  | 
situation  the  extent  and  Importance  of  which 
we  are  Just  now  t>eglnnlng  to  be  aware  of.  Bt 
1970.  there  will  be  46  percent  more  youni 
people  under  26  In  the  labor  force  than  th«i 
were  last  year  Some  26  million  will  coo* 
Into  the  labor  market  during  the  19eo'8.  will 
they  be  able  to  complete  their  schooling 
which  is  Increasingly  needed  to  qualify  f^ 
the  kinds  of  Jobs  which  will  exist,  to  fln«l 
Jobs,  to  contribute  to  the  support  of  their 
families?    If  not.  what  will  they  do? 

With  an  expanding  population — which  win 
Increase  to  about  208  million  by  1970-_^j 
are  using  up  our  natural  resources  at  u 
alarming  rate  and  In  many  Instances  ar«  not 
making  the  best  use  of  the  things  we  have. 
Just  recently  President  Kennedy's  task  forc« 
{xilnted  out  the  tremendous  need  for  con- 
servation and  development  of  our  naturtl 
resources 

My  bill,  HR  4971,  proposes  the  creation 
of  a  Youth  Conservation  Agency  to  move  on 
both  these  fronts  at  the  same  time;  namely, 
to  conserve,  develop,  and  utilize  the  abllltlai 
and  energies  of  this  tremendous  wave  of 
young  people  who,  during  their  generation, 
will  face  problems  of  a  magnitude  we  can 
only  dream  of. 

In  1957,  Senator  Hitbert  Humphmt,  of 
Minnesota,  with  great  foresight  introduced 
a  bill  to  establish  a  Youth  Conservation 
Corps  After  extensive  hearings  It  was  patied 
by  the  other  body  during  the  86th  Congr«i«. 
Senator  Humphrey  and  19  other  Senaton 
have  reintroduced  It  during  this  session.  A 
number  of  similar  bills  have  been  introduced 
by  my  colleagues  In  this  House.  These  bllli 
provide  for  the  establishment  of  resident 
camps  where  young  men  can  be  assigned  to 
do  prtxluctlve  conservation  work  and  gain 
work  ex[>erlence  and  training.  I  favor  thli 
program  and  have  provided  for  It  In  my  bill. 
I  believe,  however,  that  to  meet  the  needi 
and  to  -serve  larger  numbers  of  young  people, 
other  types  of  programs  are  required,  and  I 
have  also  Included  them 

First  In  many  parts  of  the  country — such 
as  the  great  cities  as  well  as  the  depressed 
areas — there  are  young  people  In  need  of 
employment  and  there  Is  likewise  a  great 
deal  of  work  to  be  done  For  example,  there 
are  city  and  State  parks,  wildlife  refuges. 
school  grounds,  recreational  areas,  and  ao 
forth,  where  young  men  and  women  could 
be  employed  on  a  local  work  program,  or  day- 
haul  basis  While  perhaps  lacking  some  of 
the  features  of  the  camp  program,  these  local 
work  programs  would  have  other  advantages. 
By  permitting  the  young  people  to  live  at 
home,  they  W'uld  be  considerably  less  costly, 
and  the  young  people  would  be  readily  avail- 
able for  any  regular  job  openings  that  may 
develop  Lf)cal  educational  facilities  could 
be  used  for  making  up  basic  educational 
deficiencies  and  for  related  vocational 
training 

Second  Hundreds  of  letters  come  to  my 
desk  frf)m  families  where  the  principal  wage 
earner  Is  unemployed  or  only  partly  em- 
ployed s;iylng  they  have  great  difficulty 
keeping  their  children  In  school — and  espe- 
cially In  high  school — due  to  lack  of  money 
for  clothing,  supplies,  and  various  school 
expenses      Even    where    the   family    head  U 
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,.ved  the  great  majority  of  families  can- 
employed,  tne  K  ,^^ing  expense  of  send- 
°°*'f°,';^^v?ungpeSp°eSf  to  college.     The 

""«  'ilf  o  scholarshlpe  and  loan  funds  l» 
number  ^^  ^<\'1°'  ^^  "^q  meet  the  need. 
r^h  rmore  mosT-ch  grant*-and  rightly 
furthermore^  most  gifted  students  or  thoee 
'^,  ceruln  Tp^laTlzed  courses.  But  there 
*  mimoii  Of  average  and  above-average 
•f^drnw  .^o  should  go  to  college  BO  they 
**  ^^reoared  to  meet  the  demands  of  the 
;:;  SaS:? Tut  who  are  financially  unable 

"'f°nroi>ose.  therefore,  a  program  of  stu- 
^  ^  ^^hlps  to  meet  this  problem. 
•^'^i  ^i^roSram,  students  would  be  given 
'^'^rt'  ime  em?o7ment  on  work  programs  set 
P*  a'nTsupSvlsed  by  the  school  and  college 
"^^rit  es  This  would  not  only  help  the 
m^entl  meet  their  necessary  expenses,  but 
•^.fid  ?elp  the  institutions  to  expand  their 
Tr^ Ices  ti  take  care  of  the  growing  demands 
fn  them  Incidentally,  this  program  would 
^  madJ  available  not  only  to  public  schools 
^d  colleges,  but  to  all  private,  nonprofit 
^tltut^^D^.  such  as  parochial  and  private 
S  And  let  us  not  forget  that  It  Is  In 
S  American  tradition  to  work  one's  way 
through  school. 

Third  Under  this  bill  employment  on 
local  out-of-6chool  work  programs  and  on 
Indent  -workBhlps"  would  be  available  to 
voung  women  as  well  as  young  men.  There 
i,  much  useful  work  that  could  be  done  In 
every  community  by  young  women.  They 
could  be  assigned  to  public  agencies  such  as 
county  and  cltv  offices,  welfare  agencies  and 
the  like  to  enable  them  to  render  needed 
services  not  possible  within  regular  budgets. 
They  could  be  assigned  to  work  centers  where 
they  could  repair  or  make  clothing  for  needy 
famines,  especially  those  with  young  chU- 
drcn  Some  could  t>e  used  In  the  conserva- 
tion programs  In  the  schools  and  colleges 
they  could  be  assigned  to  be  library  and  lab- 
oratory assistants  clerical  aids  to  take  some 
of  the  paperwork  off  the  shoulders  of  the  al- 
ready overburdened  teachers,  assist  In  hos- 
piuls  and  clinics  and  In  dozens  of  worth- 
while activities. 

In  addition  to  the  value  of  the  work  per- 
formed through  conservation  projects,  local 
work  activities  of  various  kinds  and  student 
work  programs,  two  other  very  Important 
benefits  would  accrue  both  to  the  young  peo- 
ple themselves  and  to  the  Nation. 

First,  priority  In  assignment  could  be  given 
to  unemployed  young  people  from  families 
where  the  primary  wage  earner  has  exhausted 
or  is  not  eligible  for  unemployment  com- 
pensation The  wage  earned  by  the  youth 
would  help  m  meeting  famUy  expenses,  thus 
lessening  the  need  for  direct  welfare  grants 
of  various  kinds.  And  how  much  better  this 
would  be  In  terms  of  the  pride  and  self- 
respect  of  the  young  people  and  their  fam- 
ilies 


Second,  they  would  gain  work  experience 
and  work  training  which  Is  so  important  In 
qualifvlng  for  regular  Jobs.    There  Is  a  great 
deal   of   talk   these   days   about  automation 
and  technological  change  and  their  effect  on 
emplovment.      When    we   hear   these   words, 
we  are  Inclined  to  think  about  a  huge  com- 
puter  or  an   automatic   assembly  line.     We 
tend  to  overUxik  the  fact  that  the  Impact  of 
technological     change     has     probably     been 
greatest  in  the  area  of  agricultural  and  un- 
skilled jobs      Land   Is  cleared,  ditches  dug, 
crops  rai.sed.  materials  packed  and  handled 
by  maclnnery.     Tlilnk  of  how  many  elevator 
oper;ttors  have  been   replaced  by  automatic 
elevators     And  It  Is  many  of  these  disappear- 
ing unskilled   Jobs   that  young  people  have 
tradltlon.Uly    relied    on    to   get    their   Initial 
work  experience  and  thus  to  enter  the  labor 
market      The  hrst  two  questions  a  prospec- 
Uve  employer  asks  are.  "How  much  educa- 
tion have  you  had?  "  and  "What  experience 
have  vou  had?" 


Much  fine  work  In  preparing  young  people 
for  Jobs  Is  being  done  In  vocational  educa- 
tion schools'   apprenticeship   programs   and 
by  industry  through  its  own  training  pro- 
grams.   However,  for  the  first  time  since  1934 
when  the  CC?C  camps  were  started,  there  is 
not  now  in  this  country  a  large,  federally 
fln&nced  work  program  through  which  out- 
of -school  and  unemployed  young  people  can 
get  work  experience  and  training  and  which 
gets  them  better  prepared  to  enter  the  labor 
market.    During  the  1930'8  we  had  the  CCC 
and  the  other  youth  programs  Including  stu- 
dent work  programs  In  schools  and  colleges. 
During  the  1940'8  was  the  biggest  of  all — 
the  military  services.     We  took  millions  of 
young  men — and  young  women — and  taught 
them  not  only  how  to  fight  but  how  to  do  a 
thousand  and  one  things,  all  the  way  from 
how  to  cook  or  si>eak  Japanese  to  how  to 
repair    complicated    electronic     equipment. 
After  World   War   II   and   on    through   the 
1950's  we  had  the  huge  QI  education  and  on- 
the-job  training  program.     I  think  one  of 
the    reasons    we    did    not   have    the    great 
unemployment  we  feared  after  World  War 
II  was  because  so  many  of  our  young  people 
came  out  of  service  and  went  Into  QI  educa- 
tion programs  where  they  acquired  skills  and 
work  experience  that  enabled  them  to  move 
smoothly  back  into  the   labor   force.     Now 
these  programs  have  ended  or  are   limited 
In  scope  and  at  the  very  time  we  are  faced 
with  the  greatest  percentage  growth  of  young 
people  seeking  work  In  the  history  of  our 
Nation. 

I  mentioned  earlier  that  the  number  of 
young  people  seeking  to  enter  the  labor  force 
will  Increase  by  26  million  during  this  decade. 
This  Is  serious  enough,  but  two  asp)ect8  of 
the  situation  make  It  even  more  so. 

First,  the  curve  Is  starting  to  rise,  but  It 
takes  Its  biggest  Jump  not  toward  the  end  of 
the  1960's  but  at  the  middle  of  it.  The  num- 
ber of  young  people  reaching  18  each  year 
ready  to  enter  the  labor  force  or  go  to  col- 
lege win  Increase  from  2.6  million  In  1960  to 
3.8  million  In  the  single  year  1965 — a  rise  of 
nearly  50  percent.  This  means  that  we  do 
not  have  much  time;  we  need  to  get  started 
now  during  this  session.  We  have  some 
experience  which  will  be  helpful,  but  It  takes 
time  to  organize,  erect  camps,  and  so  forth. 
Fortunately  I  understand  that  the  conserva- 
tion agencies  have  many  planned  projects 
they  could  get  sUrted  on  rather  quickly. 

Second,   is   the   gloomiest  statistic   of   all. 
It  Is  estimated  that  during  this  decade  there 
will  be  some  7.5  million  school  dropouts — 
about  one-third  of  whom  will  not  go  beyond 
the  eighth  grade.     And   this  is  during  the 
space  age.    Hopefully,  by  greatly  improving 
our  school  systems,  as  President  Kennedy  has 
proposed,  and  by  adopting  some  student  aid 
measures  as  proposed  in  this  bill,  we  might 
be  able  to  shave  that  figure  somewhat.    But 
It  win  still  be  large.    And  what  are  we  going 
to  do  with  them  at  a  time  when  employers 
demand  higher  educational  attainment  and 
greater  skills  and  when  a  high  school  diploma 
Is  an  Indispensable  ticket  to  even  many  Jobs 
low  on  the  scale.     We  cannot  encase  them 
In  concrete  and  drop  them  In  the  ocean  as 
we  do  our  atomic   wastes.     We   will   Ignore 
them  only  at  the  risk  of  soon  facing  social 
problems  In  this  country  more  frightening 
than  any  of  us  like  to  contemplate. 

I  have  been  asked  what  relation  the 
programs  contemplated  In  this  bill  will  have 
with  respect  to  the  Youth  Peace  Corps— 
particularly  if  it  Includes  some  recently  dis- 
cussed domestic  aspects.  In  my  opinion. 
they  are  two  entirely  different  things.  For 
years  many  private  social  agencies  and 
church  organizations  In  this  country,  such 
as  the  American  Friends'  Service  Conunittee 
and   others,    have    conducted    programs   de- 


signed to  help  communities  with  their  social 
problems.  In  my  own  section  of  the  country, 
private  and  religious  agencies  have  estab- 
lished schools  and  carried  on  worthwhile 
programs  such  as  that  of  the  Frontier  Nurs- 
ing Service.  The  programs  contemplated 
In  this  bill  would  not  affect  such  activities; 
In  fact,  it  could  even  be  used  to  supplement 
them. 

The  basic  purpose  of  this  hlU  la  to  provide, 
on  a  large  scale,  work  experience  and  train- 
ing for  unemployed  young  people,  especially 
those  In  depressed  areas  and  from  families 
whose  Income  Is  nonexistent  or  Insufficient 
to  meet  basic  needs.  At  the  same  tUne  their 
enthusiasm  and  energy  would  be  directed 
to  Increasing  the  wealth  and  the  welfare  of 
the  Nation  through  conservation  and  public 
service  programs. 

I  have  deliberately  waited  tlU  the  conclu- 
sion of  this  talk  to  mention  one  other  press- 
ing national  problem— that  of  Juvenile  de- 
linquency. It  is  a  matter  of  the  gravest 
concern  to  all  of  us.  Some  States  have  had 
considerable  success  with  work  camps  de- 
signed specifically  for  the  rehabUltatlon  of 
Juvenile   deUnquents.     This    Is   well    worth 

doing. 

But  I  think  It  would  be  unfortunate  If  any 
program  for  young  people  set  In  motion  by 
the  Federal  Government  should  be  discussed 
primarily  in  these  terms.  This  program  is 
much  broader  than  that.  True,  it  would 
probably  be  the  most  effective  preventive 
measure  that  could  be  devised.  When  you 
take  energetic  young  people  off  the  street 
corners  and  out  of  the  back  aUeys,  give  them  . 
a  chance  to  work  and  learn  and  earn  and 
feel  they  are  doing  something  not  only  for 
themselves  but  for  their  families  and  for 
their  country,  you  are  getting  at  the  cause — 
not  simply  curing  the  effect.  And  this  pro- 
gram would  serve  millions  of  fine  young  men 
and  women  who  are  not  now  and  never  will 
be  delinquents  but  who  need  an  opportunity 
to  prepare  themselves  to  be  useful  citizens 
and  effective  members  of  our  labor  force. 

Mr  Speaker,  In  conclusion,  I  wish  to  state 
that  my  bill.  H.R.  4971.  contains  the  provi- 
sions of  the  Humphrey  bill  but  Is  somewhat 
broader,  as  outlined  above. 

I  yield  to  the  gentlewoman  from  West  Vir- 
ginia IMrs.KEE). 

Mrs.  Kee.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  wish  to  associate 
myself  with  the  remarks  of  the  gentleman 
from  Kentucky.     For  several  years.  I  have 
likewise  Introduced  legislation  providing  for 
a  Youth  Conservation  Corps  because  I  per- 
sonally feel  this  would  mean  so  much  to  the 
whole  Appalachian  areas.     I  am  weU  aware 
of  the   binions   of  trees  that   were   planted 
on  badly  needed  land,  the  thousands  of  miles 
of  fire  trails,  and  the  thousands  of  bridges 
and  buildings  that  were  constructed  by  the 
Civilian     Conservation     Corps     during     the 
1930's,  and  I  realize  the  need  for  such  action 
today   to   give   some   employment   to   these 
youngsters    in    the   distressed    areas.     I    am 
delighted  that  the  bill  of  the  gentleman  from 
Kentuckv  contains  provisions  for  local  work 
activities  of  various  kinds  and  student  work 
programs,   in   addition   to  the   conservation 
projects.    I  am  hopeful  that  we  will  be  able 
to  get  a  program  of  this  type  enacted  Into 
law  during  this  session  of  the  Congress. 

Mr  Perkins.  I  certainly  wish  to  thank 
the  gentlewoman  for  her  contribution,  es- 
pecially since  she  has  been  so  active  In  her 
efforts  to  get  similar  legislation  enacted  In 
the  past. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  now  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  West  Virginia   [Mr.  Slack]. 

Mr  Slack.  Mr.  Speaker,  let  me  first  of  all 
compliment  my  colleague  from  Kentucky  on 
the  forcefulness  of  his  presentation  In  be- 
half of  this  measure  to  deal  with  a  serious 
problems  affecting  our  youth.  All  of  us  are 
familiar  with  the  quotation  as  old  as  man- 
Itind— 'As  the  twig  Is  bent,  the  tree  shall 
grow"  but  I  fear  we  have  been  too  preoc- 
cupied with   the  vast  problems   of  the  day 
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to  turn  •  proper  share  of  our  attention  to 
the  coming  generations,  and  how  they  must 
be  shaped  to  keep  our  country  strong 
tomorrow 

I  speak  In  support  of  HR  4971,  and  note 
with  Batlslactlon  that  Representative  Per- 
kins Indicates  that  a*,'gre««lve  measures  will 
be  taken  to  secure  broad  .support  among 
the  membership  of  this  H'.use  and  cstll  up 
the  bin  for  hearings  before  the  Committee 
on  EducaUon  and  Labor  This  is  a  blU  with 
multifold  good  objectives  it  will  offset  the 
negative  Influences  which  beset  much  of  our 
vouth  who  are  presently  livln?  In  bad  en- 
vironment*; It  will  teach  them  the  virtues  of 
thrift  and  hard  wortc.  and  acquaint  them 
with  the  dignity  of  labor  It  will  keep  them 
In  a  healthful  outdo<:)r  activity  during  their 
formative  years.  It  can  become  a  natural 
part  of  the  Presidents  recent  suggestion 
for  a  program  of  national  emphasis  on  physi- 
cal fitness 

Not  only  will  we  profit  In  terms  of  Improved 
human  beings  and  citizens  but  we  may  also 
expect  tangible  gains  through  the  conserva- 
tion of  our  natural  resources  Some  30  years 
ago,  we  instituted  a  conservation  movement 
among  our  youth  as  a  result  of  an  existing 
depression.  The  results  of  the  program  were 
such  that  we  can  reasonably  expect  a  pro- 
gram as  suggested  by  this  bill  to  meet  with 
even  greater  success  I  brln^  up  this  pohit 
because  my  district  is  amnng  those  which 
contain  certain  counties  ni;w  depressed  by 
long-term  unemployment 

Of  all  the  undesirable  effects  on  man  and 
his  works  which  I  have  observed  in  depressed 
communltlea,  none  have  troubled  me  us  much 
as  the  effects  on  family  unity  and  the  hopes 
of  the  young  They  have  literally  no  place 
to  go.  and  nothing  u^  look  forward  to  at  the 
most  Impressionable  period  of  their  lives 
I  cannot  see  how  a  mea^sure  of  this  kind 
can  do  anything  but  improve  the  situation 
for  the  young  people  of  depressed  communi- 
ties There  is  an  alternative  Uj  hopele.ssness 
and  delinquency,  and  we  have  here  a  chance 
to  devise  such  an  alternative 

I  hope  that,  in  the  welter  of  problems 
stretching  from  Laos  to  the  Congo,  and  from 
the  United  Nations  to  Berlin,  we  do  not  lose 
slight  of  our  own  youth  .ind  the  guidance 
they  need  and  deserve  to  have  from  us  For 
this  reason,  I  am  in  full  accord  with  the 
sponsor  of  this  bill,  and  pledge  to  him  my 
most  vlgoroTis  support  In  Its  pursuit  to  a 
successful  conclusion 

The  CHAIRMAN  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Kerituckv  ha.s  e.xpired 

Mr.  PRELINGHUYSEN  Mr  Chair- 
man, I  yield  10  minutes  to  the  gentleman 
from  California  fMr  Bell! 

Mr.  BELIj.  Mr  Cha.rman.  it  is  with 
?reat  regret  that  I  rise  to  speak  apalnst 
HR.  11377. 

Nothing  would  bring  me  greater  pleas- 
ure than  to  be  able  to  honestly  say  that 
the  solution  to  the  problem  of  poverty  in 
our  land  lies  In  this  bill. 

The  answer,  unfortunately,  l.s  not  in 
H.R.  11377  and  I  would  not  be  acting 
responsibly  If  I  attempted  to  have  you 
believe  otherwise. 

It  cannot  be  doubted  that  a  war  should 
be  waged  against  poverty. 

The  ends  are  not  to  be  questioned,  but 
I  am  here  to  say  that  the  m.-ans  to  these 
ends  are.  and  should  be  qut'stioned 

The  President  has  said,  let  us  bt-tiin  to 
fight  poverty.  Patre  87  of  the  House  re- 
port Indicates  the  scope  of  the  Federal 
programs  involved.  Forty-two  programs 
In  seven  departments  are  already  in  op- 
eration to  fight  poverty  These  pro- 
grams with  current  appropriations  of 
almost  $32  billion  would  seem  to  indicate 


that  the  Federal  Government  has  been 
committed  to  fight  poverty  for  some  time. 
We  already  have  the  machinery  available 
to  fight  poverty,  and  let  us  use  it 

Let  us  use  these  currently  ongoing  pro- 
grams which  many  of  us  have  supported, 
such  as  have  been  established  in  the  vo- 
cational education  program,  the  National 
Defense  Education  Act,  the  Manpower 
Development  and  Tralnmy:  Act,  the  Area 
Redevelopment  Act,  and  many  others 

The.se  should  be  improved  and  pos- 
sibly expanded  if  necessary 

But.  Mr,  Chairman,  the  question  we 
are  considerint;  today  is  this    Does  H  R 
11377    present    an    effective    method    to 
fight  poverty  in  1964  ' 

I  know  it  does  not  and  I  will  point  up 
some  of  the  weakneses  of  this  ineffec- 
tive scatter-uun  approach  m  the  Lan- 
drum  bill. 

Specifically,  the  lack  of  sound  reason- 
ing is  apparent  in  title  I  of  the  bill  which 
includes  the  controversial  Job  Corps 

Title  I  of  this  so-called  poverty  bill  in- 
cludes the  so-called  youth  programs,  and 
it  is  divided  into  three  parts  at  a  total 
cost  of  $41J  5  million  m  the  first  year. 

Part  A.  the  actual  Job  Corps,  involves 
$190  million  in  the  first  year 

Part  B,  the  work  training  program,  in- 
volves $150  million  in  the  first  year. 

And  part  C,  the  work  study  program, 
involve^  $75  5  million  in  the  first  year 

It  should  be  pointed  out  at  the  very 
outset  that  the  Job  Coi-ps  of  title  I  is  not 
a  novel  plan 

Basically,  the  Job  Corps  is  a  slightly 
modified  version  of  H  R  5i;il.  the  Youth 
Conservation  Corps  propo.sal  introduct-d 
in  March  of  1963 

H  R  5131  ha-s  remained  in  the  House 
Rules  Committee  without  action  for  over 
a  year 

That  committee  has  not  seen  fit  m  its 
wisdom  to  bring  this  plan  out  of  the 
commit  tet' 

Tlu-  principal  difference  between  H  R. 
5131  and  the  current  proposal  is  that  the 
former  placed  the  program  under  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  Secretary  of  Labor, 
whereas  the  latter  places  it  under  tlie 
jurisdiction  of  a  new  Federal  office,  the 
Office  of  Economic  Opportunity 

The  Job  Corps  has  been  compared  to 
the  Civilian  Conservation  Corps  of  the 
1930s  I  hold,  however,  that  there  are 
vast  difTerences  between  the  times  and 
circumstances  of  each 

The  CCC  camps  came  nU)  f.xistence  in 
a  time  of  great  depression  when  api^roxi- 
mately  11  million  of  our  citi/ens  were 
unemployed,  and  this  included  a  large 
part  of  our  Nation  s  youth. 

Today,  however,  we  are  experiencing 
one  of  the  lont;e.st  sustained  economic 
booms  in  history  Employment  is  the 
highest  in  histoiT  Therefore  the  times 
are  not  the  same  and  the  problems  ob- 
viously are  not  the  same  How  po,ssib]y 
can  the  .solutions  be  the  same  '  Nineteen 
hundred  and  sixty -four  problems  must 
be  solved  with  1964  techniques. 

The  focus  of  this  part  is  upon  .school 
dropouts  and  selective-service  rejectees. 
These  are  young  people  who  for  physical, 
mental,  or  social  reasons  have  not  been 
able  to  cope  efTectively  with  their  en- 
vironment   and    who    have    not    moved 


ahead  with  the  majority  of  their  gener. 
tlon.     The  primary  need  of  this  kt^ 
is   retraining,   rehabilitation,  and  mS 
importantly,  economic  opportunity 

It  is  my  feeling  that  the  Job  Corps  oro. 
posal  does  not  provide  the  specialized  b 
struction  and  retraining  to  meet  thtt» 
needs.  Such  retraining  must  be  car^ 
out  where  the  facilities,  the  equipme^ 
and  the  trained  pensonnel  are  available 
As  I  have  said,  the  initial  program  for 
40.000  enrollees  will  cost  $190  million  in 
the  first  year.  This  amounts  to  about 
$4,700  per  enrollee.  This  is  more  than 
enough  to  send  a  young  person  to  any  of 
this  Nation's  top  colleges. 

If  effective  results  could  be  expected 
from  this  program,  it  would  be  one  thing 
but  when  one  considers  that  participa- 
tion In  the  plan  is  purely  voluntary  and 
the  enrollee  may  stay  or  go  a.s  he  pleases 
it  must  be  conceded  that  it  is.  at  best  a 
financial  long  shot. 

The  youth  who  would  most  benefit 
from  the  Youth  Corps  camps  may  not 
even  volunteer.  If  he  does  volunteer 
will  he  stay  for  the  duration  of  the  pro- 
gram? In  this  connection.  I  would  point 
to  an  experiment  in  my  own  State  of 
California.  This  experience  verifies  my 
contention.  In  California  a  $300  000 
program  which  sought  to  retrain  school 
dropouts  iUself  became  a  victim  of  the 
dropout  problem  During  the  first  6 
months  of  the  program  101  of  the  194 
youths  enrolled  dropped  out  Of  the  re- 
mainini;  93  only  11  comjjleted  the  course. 
There  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  the  Job 
Corps  will  have  any  greater  success 

Mr.  FRELINGHUYSEN.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield'.' 

Mr  BELL  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey 

Mr  FRELINGHUYSEN.  I  have  no 
desire  to  interrupt  the  gentleman  except 
for  the  fact  he  mentions  a  program  m 
his  own  State,  which  reminds  me  there 
was  one  in  the  State  of  New  Jersey  that 
lasted  from  March  until  July  of  this 
year  By  that  time  the  enrollees  had 
dropi>ed  out,  and  the  teachers  had  gone 
back  to  teaching  somewhere  el.se.  Some 
of  the  enrollees  got  into  vocational 
schools  where  they  said  they  were  more 
appropriately  placed. 

This  shows  the  difficulty  of  establish- 
ing a  job  corps  as  contemplated  with- 
out any  kind  of  a  definition,  as  this  leg- 
islation proposes, 

I  might  also  say  that  we  need  not  only 
look  at  the  initial  cost  of  this  program 
the  projected  increase  in  the  number  of 
enrollees  to  100.000  on  the  official  basis. 
Some  proponents  suggest  as  many  as  1 
million  may  need  this  Federal  educa- 
tion. 

We  have  had  no  estimate  of  the  cost 
from  those  who  are  backing  this  meas- 
ure in  the  .second  year  of  the  2-year  tour 
of  duty  of  these  enrollees. 

This  is  another  indication  we  are  bit- 
ing off  a  responsibility  which  may  well 
lead  to  a  vast  increase  both  in  cost  and 
the  nature  of  the  problem  in  handling 
this  number  of  young  people. 

Mr.  BELL.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 
Mr.  Shriver  himself  stat^^d  before  the 
committ.ee  he  would  not  be  alarmed  if 
there  was  a  50-percent  dropout  rate  in 
the  Job  Corps. 
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vrr  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey 
CiJSrman.  wUl  the^g^entleman  yield? 

w'^SmPSON   of  New  Jersey.    I 

,     Hisiike  to  interrupt  the  gentleman 

^^.  T    hank   him  for   yielding.     With 

*"  Jt  to  the  New  Jersey  project  which 

"■f^ntleman  just  cited,  it  was  from  its 

!.'?/'l^ginninV  highly  experimental  in 

nfturf  not  backed  up  by  any  previous 

.nerience  such  as  we  have  had  in  other 

'  o.rTm'   and  was  intended  only  to  be 

P"""^   mpntll     in     the     sense     that    a 

SSuTof llun^sters  were  to  be  taken. 

?do  not  think  the  gentleman  w-ants  to 

ndicate  that  the  mere  fact  of  dropout 

nrof  cost  is  expected  by  anyone  to  con- 

VJ   This  IS  dragging  youngsters  off  the 

?eets,  and  as  for  100  percent  of  them 

sw-lns.  nobody  can  expect  that.     We 

^°uT  BELL,  The  point  I  am  trying  to 
make  is  that  we  already  have  programs 
Tuch  as  manpower  retraining,  which  does 
have  basic  education  in  it.  that  it  does 
anoeal  to  vouth.  that  it  does  everything 
vie  have  in  this  Job  Corps,  and  all  we 
have  to  do  is  merely  expand  it.  that  Is. 
develop  it.  and  use  the  manpower  re- 
training program  and  the  vocational  ed- 
ucational programs  we  already  have_ 

Mr  FRELINGHUYSEN.  I  agree  With 
the  gentleman.  It  should  also  be  pointed 
out  that  the  manpower  retraining  pro- 
gram calls  for  area  residential  schools  if 
It  Is  desirable  in  such  cases  for  young 
people  to  be  moved  from  their  environ- 
ment which  is  inhibiting  them.  This 
kind  of  approach  will  indicate  if  it  is  a 
sound  idea.  But  in  any  event  we  are 
suBi;esting  an  experiment.  The  fact  that 
a  small  experiment  failed  in  my  State  of 
New  Jer.sev  does  not  indicate  that  a  large 
Federal  experiment  will  be  successful ;  in 
fact,  the  contrary.  It  would  suggest  to 
me  the  adoption  of  a  small  program  and 
the  adoption  of  an  existing  system,  such 
as  was  adopted  by  our  committee  a  year 
ago  but  on  which  no  action  was  taken. 

Mr.  GOODELL.     Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BELL.    I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  York. 

Mr  GOODELL.  Since  the  manpower 
training  program  has  been  mentioned 
here.  I  should  like  to  make  some  refer- 
ence to  the  statement  of  my  chairman. 
who  posed  in  one  of  his  questions,  Will 
there  be  jobs  for  Job  Corps  enrollees 
after  they  finish  this  very  expensive  pro- 
gram? Then  he  goes  on  and  says  there 
will  be  jobs.  He  cites  four  specific 
reasons.  He  said  the  Job  Corps  will  do 
the  following  things:  First,  carefully 
Identify  job  openings  which  exist  in  the 
labor-market  area.  Second,  carefully 
plan  the  curriculum  to  see  that  the  en- 
rollees are  prepared  for  those  jobs. 
Third,  match  the  training  to  the  desires 
and  abilities  of  the  enrollees.  And 
fourth,  proper  retraining. 

This  sounds  good.  In  connection  with 
the  manpower  retraining  program  I  have 
one  question.  It  is  that  they  have  failed 
in  this  very  respect.  They  have  failed 
to  do  a  proper  job  of  evaluating  the  Job 
skills  that  are  in  shortage  In  various 
areas.  They  have  not  given  this  the  kind 
of  priority  they  should  have.    They  have 
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not  even  promoted  a  study  to  see  the 
change  in  job  skills  from  year  to  year 
in  this  country  so  we  can  get  an  idea  of 
the  trend  and  any  psychological  change. 
The  chairman  points  out  these  four 
items  that  he  says  will  be  done.  There 
is  not  a  single  thing  in  the  bill,  not  a 
single  reference  in  title  I.  to  require  that 
these  things  be  done  or  even  to  show  a 
desire  to  set  them  up  and  do  this  kind 
of  thing.  We  did  require  that  these  four 
items  be  accomplished  in  the  manpower 
retraining  bill,  and  they  have  not  been 
done  adequately. 

So  I  say  to  the  gentleman,  this  answer 
sounds  very  good,  but  it  points  up  the 
great  weakness  in  this  bill,  that  it  is  so 
broadly  written  that  they  can  answer  any 
question  by  saying,  "Certainly,  the  Di- 
rector will  do  that."  But  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States  in  this  legislation 
is  not  exercising  its  responsibility  to  re- 
quire that  they  be  done. 

Mr.  BELL.  I  might  add  further,  if 
they  have  not  accomplished  it  under  the 
manpower  development  program  yet, 
which  is  a  going  program,  how  can  it 
ever  be  expected  to  be  accomplished  in 
another  program  which  has  not  even 
made  these  four  items  a  requirement? 

Mr.  GOODELL.  Exactly.  They  have 
not  accomplished  it  adequately  under 
the  manpower  development  and  retrain- 
ing program  where  we  specifically  direct 
them  to  do  this  and  we  do  not  have  any 
such  direction  or  guidance  in  this  legis- 
lation. Certainly,  these  things  should  be 
done.  But  they  are  dealing  with  the 
hard  core  of  unemployed  people  who  will 
be  going  to  these  job  corps  camps  ad- 
mittedly and  they  will  have  to  have  very 
careful  surveys  done.  We  should  require 
this. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  has  expired. 

Mr.  FRELINGHUYSEN.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  yield  5  additional  minutes  to  the 
gentleman  from  California  IMr.  Bell]. 
Mr.  BELL.  Furthermore,  it  appears 
this  bill  would  add  to  our  already  acute 
teacher  shortage  that  we  have  in  the 
country.  We  all  know  that  the  teacher 
shortage  problem  in  our  conventional 
school  systems  is  very  acute  right  now. 
Where  can  we  hope  to  find  adequately 
trained  teaching  staffs  for  these  isolated 
camps,  for  example,  in  Wyoming  per- 
haps; or  in  Alaska? 

I  will  point  out  too  that  just  last  year 
this  Congress  through  the  Committee 
on  Education  and  Labor  approved  a 
greatly  expanded  Manpower  Develop- 
ment and  Training  Act  and  Vocational 
Education  Act.  And  as  I  said  before,  this 
carefully  drafted  piece  of  legislation  aims 
directly  at  the  problem  of  the  16-  to  22- 
year-old  age  group. 

It  has  been  stated  that  the  Vocational 
Education  and  Manpower  Training  Acts 
appeal  to  a  different  group  of  people 
than  the  Job  Corps.  This  statement  is 
absolutely  not  accurate.  The  bill  does 
appeal  to  the  same  groups.  It  has  the 
same  basic  educational  program,  that 
is.  the  reading,  writing  and  arithmetic  or 
literacy  found  in  the  Manpower  Devel- 
opment and  Training  Act.  This  provides 
basic  education  for  all  those  who  have 
an  education  of  the  sixth  grade  or  less. 


You  can  get  your  basic  education  and 
literacy  training  under  the  Manpower 
Development  and  Retraining  Act. 

Now  why  do  we  need  another  program? 
We  voted  for  this  before.  Do  we  have 
to  have  more  programs  to  do  the  same 
thing? 

We  have  heard  statistics  this  after- 
noon— many  statistics — and  I  say  that 
if  these  other  already  established  pro- 
grams are  not  being  effective,  perhaps 
we  should  work  to  improve  them  or  ex- 
pand them  if  need  be. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BELL.    I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 
Mr.  GOODELL.    I  want  to  express  my 
strong  agreement  with  what  the  gentle- 
man is  saying  and  my  strong  disagree- 
ment with  some  statements  made  on  the 
other  side  of  the  aisle  with  reference  to 
the  supposed  fact  that  we  do  not  have 
any  existing  programs  aimed  at  these 
people.    We  have  enacted  broad  amend- 
ments to  the  Manpower  and  Retraining 
Act  that  extended  the  original  youth  sec- 
tion and  Manpower  Retraining  Act.    The 
original  section  of  the  Manpower  Re- 
training Act  adopted  a  good  portion  of 
the    youth    section    from    the    original 
bill,  the  youth  conservation  corps  bill. 
These  programs  are  now  available  to  be 
implemented  and  if  we  get  the  funds, 
they  should  work.    I  think  they  can  do 
the  job  and  we  certainly  do  not  have  to 
have  an  additional  one  on  top  of  that. 
Mr.  PERKINS.     Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 
Mr.  BELL.    I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 
Mr.  PERKINS.    I  think  we  are  losing 
sight  of  the  fact  that  most  of  the  un- 
employed youngsters  today  have  never 
held  a  job.    Hundreds  of  thousands  can- 
not qualify  for  the  Manpower  Develop- 
ment and  Retraining  Act.    Many  are  re- 
jected from  military  training  for  educa- 
tional deficiencies  by  the  armed  services. 
I  think  the  gentleman  from  California 
will  well  understand  that  the  vocational 
education  bill  and  other  programs  we 
have  to  cover  the  youth  are  totally  in- 
adequate to  offer  a  solution  to  the  prob- 
lems of  needy  children  who  require  work 
opportunities  and  extensive  training  and 
counseling.   In  many  instances  our  voca- 
tional education  offerings  require  at  least 
a  ninth  grade  education.    The  different 
trades  and  crafts  under  vocational  edu- 
cation   are    offered   at    the    lOth-grade 
level.      Most    all    vocational    education 
courses  require  a  substantial  foundation 
in  basic  educational  skills  before  they 
are  admitted  and  in  most  States  voca- 
tional training  is  not  offered  except  on 
the  high  school  level. 

In  addition,  the  vocational  educational 
facilities  are  now  extremely  limited  so 
that  it  is  impossible  to  reach  this  group 
whom  we  are  trying  to  reach  by  this 
legislation.  I  agree  with  the  gentleman 
from  California  that  the  Vocational  Edu- 
cation Act  of  1963  will  do  much  to 
eliminate  future  youth  training  prob- 
lems, but  I  disagree  with  him  about 
present  day  needs. 

Mr.  BELL.    I  hate  to  dispute  with  my 
friend. 
Mr.  PERKINS.    Is  that  not  correct? 
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Mr.  BELL.  I  must  say  that  my  friend 
is  not  accurate.  My  friend  from  Ken- 
tucky knows  very  well  that  the  Man- 
power Development  and  Training  Act 
does  have  programs  for  youth. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  BELL.  I  do  not  yield  further  at 
this  time. 

The   CHAIRMAN".    The   time  of  the 
gentleman  from  California  has  expired. 
Mr.  FRET.TNGHUYSEN.     Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  yield  the  gentleman  1  additional 
minute. 

Mr.  OOODELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BELL.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  York. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  If  the  gentleman 
from  Kentucky  will  read  the  amend- 
ments to  the  manpower  retraining  act 
which  we  enacted  last  December  he  will 
see  that  we  placed  in  that  act  a  broader 
authority  for  special  programs  aimed  at 
youth,  so  that  they  could  take  them  Into 
the  programs  regardless  of  how  many 
years  of  school  they  had  finished.  We 
put  In  a  special  provision  allowing  them 
to  take  In  youngsters  who  needed  basic 
education,  as  well  as  adults  who  needed 
basic  education. 

The  gentleman's  statement  is  flatly 
wrong  in  terms  of  authority  today  under 
the  law  to  give  training'  and  education  to 
these  people 

To  the  extent  that  the  gentleman 
talked  about  a  ninth-Krade  education  be- 
ing required  under  certain  State  voca- 
tional education  program.s.  that  is  a  re- 
quirement of  the  States  themselves. 
That  is  not  a  Federal  requirement.  The 
gentleman  knows  it.  The  trentleman 
cites  that  example,  which  is  not  true 
across  the  country.  It  is  not  true  in  the 
State  of  New  York.  It  is  not  true  in  most 
States.  Under  the  manpower  training 
program  it  is  not  at  all  involved. 

The  CHAIRMAN  The  tune  of  the 
gentleman  from  California  has  again 
expired. 

Mr.  PRELINGHUYSEN  Mr  Chair- 
man, I  shall  be  glad  to  yield  the  gentle- 
man 2  additional  mmutes.  I  understand 
there  la  a  desire  on  the  part  of  some 
Members  to  terminate  the  debate  on  the 
bill  for  today  at  a  fairly  early  time,  so  I 
am  reluctant  to  make  further  exten- 
sions. I  do  yield  the  gentleman  2  addi- 
tional minutes. 

Mr.  BELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  only 
difference  is  that  both  the  Manpower 
Development  and  Training  Act  and  the 
Vocational  Education  Act  have  the  di.s- 
tinct  advantage  of  already  being  in  op- 
eration and  fimctionmg  Even  with  this 
experience,  both  the  manpower  develop- 
ment and  training  proKram  and  the 
vocational  education  prok,'rani  are  hav- 
ing trouble  in  getting  the  nece&sary 
number  of  teachers  to  handle  the  re- 
sulting demands. 

Should  we  now  at  thi.s  time  super- 
unpose  other  programs,  before  we  know 
even  the  Immediate  and  ultimat<?  po- 
tentials of  existing  programs? 

In  summary,  then,  the  Job  Corph 
simply  does  not  fit  the  needs  of  the 
times.  It  will  not  equip  the  enrollee  to 
make  his  way  in  the  modern  world 
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I  firmly  believe  that  the  fund.s  can  be 
spent  more  effectively  by  concentratmg 
on  the  educational  program.s  authorized 
and  envL«iioned  by  the  Manpower  De- 
velopment and  Training  Act  and  the 
Vocational  Education  Act.  The  need  is 
to  put  the.se  young  people  in  tune  with 
their  actual  need.s.  not  to  put  them  In 
tune  wnth  nature 

Mr.  Chalnnan,  I  wanted  to  point  out 
one  further  thing  with  regard  to  one 
statement  made  It  was  stated  that  H.R. 
11377,  the  poverty  bill,  is  nothing  more 
than  an  education  and  training  bill  If 
that  IS  not  what  the  manpowtT  develop- 
ment and  training  program  and  the  vo- 
cational education  program  are.  I  do  not 
know  what  they  are 

Mr  FRELINGHUYSEN  Mr  Chair- 
man, I  yield  niy.self  1  minute. 

Mr  Chairman.  I  take  this  time  to  re- 
que.st  of  the  projxinent.s  of  tht'  legKsla- 
tion.  which  we  will  pr-'.sunuibly  be  voting 
on  on  Friday,  if  they  will  be  good  enough 
to  put  in  the  Recori)  t(xiay  the  .substitute 
which  they  anticipate  will  be  offered 
when  the  amending  i^roce.s.s  begin.s.  I 
understand  the  ba.sic  .Mib.stitute  will  be 
the  bill  pa.ssed  by  the  Senate,  but  with 
certain  change.s  In  order  to  expedite 
matters  when  the  time  comes,  it  would  be 
very  helpful  if  everyone  had  the  exact 
laiiKuatre  of  the  proposed  .sub.stitute  I 
would  reque.st  that  thi.s  be  done. 

Mr  LANDRUM  Mr  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  ylt-Id' 

Mr  FRELINGHUYSEN  I  am  glad  to 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Georgia 

Mr  LANDRUM  The  bill  which  is  pro- 
fxj.M-d  a.s  a  substitute  ha.s  been  printed  in 
the  Record  days  before  and  debate  on  It 
ha.s  been  prmted  in  the  Record  davs  be- 
fore in  the  consideration  of  the  other 
body  The  bill  is  now  available  both  to 
the  majority  and  to  the  minority  in  suffi- 
cient quantities  for  each  individual  to 
have  a.s  many  copies  as  he  may  de.sire. 
So  we  do  not  desire  to  print  It  again  in 
the  Record 

The    CHAIR.M.^N      The    time    of    the 
gentleman  from  New  Jersev  has  exj)ired 
Mr     FRELINGHUYSEN      Mr.   Chair- 
man. I  yield  my.self  an  additional  minut^e 
My  ears  may  have  deceived   me      As 
I  understood  the  gentleman  from  Geor- 
gia, he  said  a  substitute  would  be  offered, 
which   would  entirely   replace   the  com- 
mittee bill,  consisting  of  the  bill  pa.s.sed 
by  the  Senate  with  certain  major  amend- 
ments.   One  amendmein  would  affect  the 
Governors'  veto,  and  another  would  pro- 
pose  that   no   activity   should   benefit   a 
pohtical  body      .Maybe  my  ears  did  de- 
ceive me.  but  it  wa.s  my  understanding 
that  this  would  be  the  sub.stitute.     I  am 
particularly  concerned  about  the  changes 
in  the  bill  pa.s.st-d  by  the  Senate      That 
is   why    I   ask    for   a   substitute,    if   it   is 
planned  that  this  be  offered. 

Mr.   LANDRUM      I   will   statt 
iientitman  a.s  clearly  as  I  know 
state  It  that  the  amendment.s  which 
propose  are  in  the  Record,  and  I  see 
need  to  publish  them  in  the  Record      As 
a  matter  of  fact,  there  is  a  comparative 
print  available  in  sufficient  numbers  for 
all  to  have  a  copy  If  they  wl.sh 

Mr  FRELINGHU^'SEN  Mr  Chair- 
man, that  IS  not  correct.  If  in  the  pro- 
posed substitute  there  Is  a  reference  to  a 


broadened  veto,  that  is  not  In  the  8m 
ate  bill.     If  there  is  a  reference  to^ 
proposed  prohibition  of  benefits  golne  t^ 
political  parties,  that  is  not  in  the  a.^ 
ate  bill.  '*'^- 
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The    CHAIRMAN      The    time 
gentleman  ha.s  again  expired 

Mr.  FRELINGHUYSEN.  Mr.  Ch»lr 
man.  I  yield  myself  an  additional  min' 
ute.  becau.se  I  still  think  there  has  been  » 
lack  of  clarification  on  the  part  of  tl» 
gentleman  from  Georgia  as  to  whether 
the  substitute  will  be  simply  the  Senate- 
pa.ssed  bill  or  .something  else,  such  as  i 
further  modification  of  the  Senate- 
pa.ssed  bill. 

Mr.  LANDRUM.  Mr.  Chairman.  wlD 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr  FRELINGHUYSEN  I  am  glad  to 
yield,  and  this  time  I  hope  to  get  some 
information. 

Mr.  LANDRUM  One  more  time  I 
shall  Stat*',  the  substitute  which  we  shall 
offer  will  be  the  bill  passed  by  the  Senate 
with  the  additional  amendment  to  the 
Smathers  amendment  that  the  veto  pow- 
er extended  to  the  Governor  by  the 
amendment  be  carried  over  to  public 
agencies  as  well  as  to  private  institutions. 
and  with  one  additional  amendment,  that 
no  funds  appropriated  under  the  author- 
ity of  this  bill  shall  accrue  to  the  benefit 
of  a  political  party. 

Mr    FRELINGHUYSEN.     Mr.  Chair- 
man,  if  nece.ssary.  I  will  yield  myself  an 
additional   minute,   because  the  gentle- 
man from  Georgia  has  finally  confirmed 
what  I  thought  he  had  stated  earlier. 
He  now  tells  us  that  the  substitute  will 
not  be  the  bill  pa.ssed  by  the  other  body 
but  the  bill  passed  by  the  other  body  with 
two  major  amendments      It  is  with  re- 
spect to  the  languat;e  of  the  two  major 
amendments   that   I   am   requesting  in- 
formation     today.     We      should     have 
knowledt;e  as  to  just  what  we  are  sup- 
po.sed    to    be    considering,    and    further 
amending,  if  that  is  going  to  be  the  case. 
I>i  I  understand  from  the  gentleman  that 
h»-  refuses  to  give  us  the  language  of  the 
proposed      substitute.      Including     the 
changes  in  the  bill  passed  by  the  Senate? 
Mr.  LANDRUM.     Certainly  we  wiU  be 
glad  to  provide  you  with  that  language 
Mr   FRELINGHUYSEN.     In  the  Rec- 
ord. Mr.  Chairman.    I  think  every  Mem- 
ber is  entitled  to  It. 

Mr.  LANDRUM.  I  put  it  In  the  Ric- 
ORD  a  half  dozen  times  this  afternoon. 

Mr.  FRELINGHUYSEN.  No,  sir:  you 
have  not  put  anything  In  the  Record 
with  resf)ect  to  that  language. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  Jersey  has  again 
expired. 

Mr  PTIELINGHUYSEN.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  yield  myself  2  additional  minutes. 
The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  will  re- 
mind the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey 
that  we  cannot  put  anything  in  the  Rec- 
ord m  the  Committee  imtil  we  get  back 
in  the  House. 

Mr  FRELINGHUYSEN.  The  gentle- 
man from  Georgia  just  said  he  has  put 
it  in  the  Record  and  now  the  Chair  says 
he  could  not  have  put  it  in  the  Record. 
My  request  is  that  at  some  point,  either 
during  the  debate  in  Committee  or  when 
we  come  back  in  the  House,  that  the  gen- 
tleman from  Georgia  will  reveal  the  lan- 
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„«  hP  is  proposing  to  offer  which  wUl 
«^t.  the  Senate-passed  bill.  I  re- 
'^'^fmirSmous  corSent  that  this  lan- 
Se  rr^e  available.  I  do  not  think 
S^P  sug^eSion  is  an  extreme  one.  and  I 
ifould  hope  my  request  is  a  reasonable 

°"Mr.  GOODELL.    Mr.  Chairman,  will 

th(>  eentleman  yield?  ,    ,  .^ 

^Mr  FT^LINGHUYSEN.     I  yield. 

Mr  GOODELL.  Judging  from  the 
huddle  going  on  over  there,  they  are  just 
now  trying  to  find  out. 

vrr  FRELINGHUYSEN.  I  suspect 
tMi  thev  do  not  know:  but  may  I  ask 
S?  gentieman  from  Georgia  whether  he 
now  believes  he  did  or  did  not  put  in  the 
ScoRD  the  proposed  amendments  dur- 
Z  today's  discussion  of  this  bUl? 

Mr  LANDRUM.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  it 
wUl  expedite  matters  and  satisfy  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  Jersey  we  have  no  ob- 
jection to  placing  the  entire  amendment 
in  the  Record. 

The  referred-to  amendment  follows: 

AiiE.vDMENT  TO  HR     11377  Offered  by  Mr. 
Landrum 

<?trUce  out  all  after  the  enacting  clause  and 
ItJert  in  Ueu  tliereof  the  following:  "That 
this  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  'Economic  Op- 
portunity Act  of  1964'. 

•FINDINGS    AND    DECLARATION    OF    PtTlPOSE 

■Sec  '  Altriougii  the  economic  well-being 
and  prosperity  of  the  United  States  have 
proKresscd  to  a  level  surpassing  any  achieved 
In  world  hl.'-tory.  and  although  these  benefits 
are  widely  .shared  throughout  the  Nation, 
poverty  continues  to  be  the  lot  of  a  substan- 
tial number  of  our  people.  The  United 
States  can  achieve  its  full  economic  and  so- 
cial potential  as  a  nation  only  if  every  Indi- 
vidual ha-s  the  opixirtunlty  to  contribute  to 
the  full  extent  of  his  capabilities  and  to  psj- 
tlclpnte  In  the  workings  of  our  society.  It 
is,  therefore,  the  policy  of  the  United  States 
to  eliminate  the  paradox  of  poverty  In  the 
midst  of  plenty  In  this  Nation  by  opening  to 
everyone  the  opportunity  for  education  and 
training,  the  opportunity  to  work,  and  the 
opportunity  to  live  In  decency  and  dignity. 
It  la  the  purpose  of  this  Act  to  strengthen. 
supplement,  and  coordinate  efforta  in  fur- 
therance of  that  policy. 

"xn-LE  I — TOUTH  FHOGRAM8 

"Part  A — Job  Corps 
"Statement  of  Purpose 

"Sec.  101.  The  purpose  of  this  part  Ifl  to 
prepare  for  the  resj>onslbllltles  of  citlzen- 
ahlp  and  to  Increase  the  employabillty  of 
young  men  and  young  women  aged  sixteen 
tlirough  twenty-one  by  providing  them  in 
rural  and  urban  residential  centers  with 
education,  vocational  training,  useful  work 
experience,  Including  work  directed  toward 
the  conservation  of  natural  resourceB,  and 
other  appropriate  activities. 

"Establishment  of  Job  Corps 

"Sec  102.  In  order  to  carry  out  the  pur- 
poses of  this  part,  there  Is  hereby  established 
within  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity 
(hereinafter  referred  to  as  the  'Office'), 
established  by  title  VI.  a  Job  Ctorpe  (here- 
inafter referred  to  as  the  'Corps'). 
"Job  Corps  Program 

"SEf  103.  The  Director  of  the  Office  (here- 
inafter referred  to  as  the  'Director')  Is  au- 
thorized to— 

"(a)  enter  into  agreements  with  any  Fed- 
eral. St.;it^.  or  local  agency  or  private  orga- 
nization for  the  establishment  and  operation, 
In  rural  and  urban  areas,  of  conservation 
camps  and  training  centers  and  for  the  pro- 
vision of  such  facilities  and  services  as  In  his 
Judgment  are  needed  to  carry  out  the  pur- 


poses of  this  part.  Including  but  not  limited 
to  agreements  with  agencies  charged  with  the 
responsibility  of  conserving,  developing,  and 
managing  the  public  natural  resources  of  the 
Nation  and  of  developing,  managing,  and 
protecting  public  recreational  areas,  whereby 
the  enroUees  of  the  Corps  may  be  utilized  by 
such  agencies  in  carrying  out.  under  the 
Inunedlate  supervision  of  such  agencies,  pro- 
grams planned  and  designed  by  such  agen- 
cies to  fulfill  such  responsibility,  and  Includ- 
ing agreements  for  a  botanical  survey  pro- 
gram Involving  surveys  and  maps  of  existing 
vegetation  and  Investigations  of  the  plants. 
soils,  and  environments  of  natural  and  dis- 
turbed plant  communities; 

"(b)  arrange  for  the  provision  of  education 
and  vocational  training  of  enroUees  in  the 
Corps:  Provided,  That,  where  practicable. 
such  programs  may  be  provided  through  local 
public  educational  agencies  or  by  private 
vocational  educational  Institutions  or  tech- 
nical Institutes  where  such  institutions  or 
Institutes  can  provide  substantially  equiva- 
lent training  with  reduced  Federal  expendi- 
tures; 

"(c)  provide  or  arrange  for  the  provision 
of  programs  of  useful  work  experience  and 
other  appropriate  activities  for  enroUees; 

"(d)  establish  standards  of  safety  and 
health  for  enroUees,  and  furnish  or  arrange 
for  the  furnishing  of  health  services;  and 

"(e)  prescribe  such  rules  and  regulations 
and  make  such  arrangements  as  he  deems 
necessary  to  provide  for  the  selection  of  en- 
roUees and  to  govern  their  conduct  after 
enrollment.  Including  appropriate  regula- 
tions as  to  the  circumstances  under  which 
enrollment  may  be  terminated. 


"Composition  of  the  Corps 

"Sec.  104.  (a)  The  Corps  shall  be  composed 
of  young  men  and  young  women  who  are 
p>ermanent  residents  of  the  United  States, 
who  have  attained  age  sixteen  but  have  not 
attained  age  twenty-two  at  the  time  of  en- 
rollment, and  who  meet  the  standards  for 
enrollment  prescribed  by  the  Director.  Par- 
ticipation in  the  Corps  shall  not  relieve  any 
enrollee  of  obligations  under  the  Universal 
Military  Training  and  Service  Act  (50  U.S.C. 
App.  451  et  seq.).  Only  In  exceptional  cases 
shall  enroUees  In  the  Corps  be  graduates  of 
an  accredited  high  school,  and  no  person 
shall  be  accepted  for  enrollment  In  the  Corps 
unless  the  local  school  authorities  have  con- 
cluded that  further  school  attendance  by 
such  person  In  any  regular  academic,  voca- 
tional, or  training  program.  Is  not  practi- 
cable. 

"(b)  In  order  to  enroll  as  a  member  of  the 
Corps,  an  individual  must  agree  to  comply 
with  rules  and  regulations  promulgated  by 
the  Director  for  the  government  of  the  Corps. 
"(c)  The  total  enrollment  of  any  Individ- 
ual In  the  Corps  shall  not  exceed  two  years 
except  as  the  Director  may  determine  In  spe- 
cial cases. 

"Allowance  and  Maintenance 
"Sic.  105.  (a)  EnroUees  may  be  provided 
with  such  living,  travel,  and  leave  allowances, 
and  such  quarters,  subsistence,  transporta- 
tion, equipment,  clothing,  recreational  serv- 
ices, medical,  dental,  hospital,  and  other 
health  services,  and  other  expenses  as  the 
Director  may  deem  necessary  or  appropriate 
for  their  needs.  Transportation  and  travel 
allowances  may  also  be  provided,  in  such 
circumstances  as  the  Director  may  deter- 
mine, for  applicants  for  enrollment  to  or 
from  places  of  enrollment,  and  for  former 
enroUees  from  places  of  termination  to  their 
homes. 

"(b)  Upon  termination  of  his  or  her  en- 
rollment In  the  Corps,  each  enrollee  shall  be 
entitled  to  receive  a  readjustment  allowance 
at  a  rate  not  to  exceed  $50  for  each  month  of 
satisfactory  participation  therein  as  deter- 
mined by  the  Director:  Provided,  however. 
That  \mder  such  circumstances  as  the  Direc- 
tor may  determine  a  portion  of  the  readjust- 


ment allowance  of  an  enrollee  not  exceeding 
$25  for  each  month  of  satisfactory  service 
may  be  paid  during  the  period  of  service  of 
the  enrollee  directly  to  a  member  of  his  or 
her  famUy  (as  defined  In  section  609(c)  )  and 
any  stun  so  paid  shall  be  supplemented  by 
the  payment  of  an  equal  amount  by  the  Di- 
rector. In  the  event  of  the  enrollee's  death 
during  the  period  of  his  or  her  service,  the 
amount  of  any  unpaid  readjustment  allow- 
ance shall  be  paid  In  accordance  with  the 
provisions  of  section  1  of  the  Act  of  Au- 
gust 3,  1950  (5  U.S.C.  61f) . 

"APPLICATION    OP    PROVISIONS    OF    FEDERAL    LAW 

"Sec.  106.  (a)  Except  as  otherwise  specifi- 
cally provided  In  this  part,  an  enrollee  shall 
be  deemed  not  to  be  a  Federal  employee  and 
shall  not  be  subject  to  the  provisions  of  laws 
relating  to  Federal  employment,  Including 
those  relating  to  hours  of  work,  rates  of  com- 
pensation, leave,  unemployment  compensa- 
tion, and  Federal  employee  benefits. 

"(b)  EnroUees  shall  be  deemed  to  be  em- 
ployees of  the  United  States  for  the  purposes 
of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  (26 
U.S.C.  1  et  seq.)  and  of  title  II  of  the  Social 
Security  Act  (42  U.S.C.  401  et  seq.),  and  any 
service  performed  by  an  individual  as  an  en- 
rollee shall  be  deemed  for  such  purposes  to 
be  performed  In  the  employ  of  the  United 
States. 

'•(c)  (1)  EnroUees  under  this  part  shall, 
for  the  purposes  of  the  administration  of  the 
Federal  Employees'  Compensation  Act  (5 
U.S.C.  751  et  seq.1,  be  deemed  to  be  civil 
employees  of  the  United  States  within  the 
meaning  of  the  term  'employee'  as  defined  In 
section  40  of  such  Act  (5  U.S.C.  790)  and  the 
provisions  thereof  shall  apply  except  as  here- 
inafter provided. 

"  ( 2 )  For  purposes  of  this  subsection : 
"(A)    The  term   'performance  of  duty'  In 
the   Federal   Employees'    Compensation    Act 
shall  not  include  any  act  of  an  enrollee — 
"(I)   while  on  authorized  leave  or  pass;  or 
"(II)  while  absent  from  his  or  her  assigned 
post  of  duty,  except  while  participating  In 
an  activity  authorized  by  or  under  the  direc- 
tion or  supervision  of  the  Corps. 

"(B)  In  computing  compensation  benefits 
for  disability  or  death  under  the  Federal  Em- 
ployees' Compensation  Act,  the  monthly  pay 
of  an  enrollee  shall  be  deemed  to  be  $150, 
except  that  with  respect  to  compensation  lor 
disability  accruing  after  the  Individual  con- 
cerned reaches  the  age  of  twenty-one,  such 
monthly  p>ay  shall  be  deemed  to  be  that  re- 
ceived under  the  entrance  salary  for  GS-2 
under  the  Classification  Act  of  1949  (5  U.S.C. 
1071  et  seq.),  and  section  6(d)(1)  of  the 
former  Act  (5  U.S.C.  756(d)(1))  shaU  apply 
to  enroUees. 

"(C)  Compensation  for  disability  shall  not 
begin  to  accrue  until  the  day  following  the 
date  on  which  the  enrollment  of  the  Injured 
enrollee  Is  terminated. 

"(d)  An  enrollee  shall  be  deemed  to  be 
an  employee  of  the  Government  for  the  pur- 
poses of  the  Federal  tort  claims  provisions  of 
title  28,  United  States  Code. 

"(e)  Personnel  of  the  uniformed  services 
who  are  detaUed  or  assigned  to  duty  In  the 
performance  of  agreements  made  by  the 
Director  for  the  support  of  the  Corps  shall 
not  be  counted  In  computing  strength  under 
any  law  limiting  the  strength  of  such  serv- 
ices or  In  computing  the  percentage  author- 
ized by  law  for  any  grade  therein. 

"Political   Discrimination   and   Political 

Activity 
"Sec.  107.  (a)  No  officer  or  employee  of  the 
executive  branch  of  the  Federal  Government 
shall  make  any  Inquiry  concerning  the  politi- 
cal affiliation  or  beliefs  of  any  enrollee  or 
applicant  for  enrollment  In  the  Corpe.  All 
dtsclosures  concerning  such  matters  shall  be 
Ignored,  except  as  to  such  membership  in 
political  parties  or  organizations  as  consti- 
tutes by  law  a  disqualification  for  Govern- 
ment employment.     No  discrimination  shall 
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be  exercised,  threatened  or  promised  by  any 
person  In  the  executive  branch  of  the  Federal 
Government  against  or  in  favor  of  any  en- 
roUee  In  the  Corps  nr  any  applicant  for 
enrollment  In  the  Corps  because  "f  his  politi- 
cal affiliation  or  beliefs,  except  as  may  be 
specifically  authorized  or  required  by  law 

lb)  No  officer,  employee  or  enr  illee  of  the 
Corps  shall  take  atiy  active  pi»rt  m  political 
management  or  In  political  campaigns,  except 
as  may  be  provided  by  or  pursuant  to 
statute,  and  no  such  oifflcer  employee  or 
enroUee  shall  use  his  official  position  or  in- 
fluence for  the  purpose  of  interfering  with 
an  election  or  affecting  the  result  thereof 
All  such  persons  shall  retiiln  the  right  to  vote 
as  they  may  choose  -md  to  express  in  their 
private  capacities,  their  oplninn.s  in  all  politi- 
cal .subjects  and  candidates 

■(c)  Whenever  the  Cntted  States  Civil 
Service  Commission  finds  th  i'^  any  person 
has  violated  the  foreK<"'lng  provisions  it  shall, 
after  giving  due  notice  and  opportunity  for 
explanation  to  the  officer  or  employee  or  en- 
rollee  concerned,  certify  the  facts  to  the 
Director  with  specific  ln.stru<-tlons  as  to  dis- 
cipline or  dismissal  "r  "tlier  corrective  a-- 
tlons. 

"State-Operated  Youth  Camps 

"Sec.  108  The  DirecU^r  Is  authorized  to 
enter  into  agreemen's  with  States  to  assist 
In  the  operation  or  administration  of  State- 
operated  programs  which  carry  out  the  pur- 
pose of  this  part  Tlie  Director  may.  pur- 
suant to  such  regulations  as  he  may  adopt. 
pay  part  or  all  of  the  operative  or  adminis- 
trative costs  of  such  programis 

"Requirement    for    State    .Approval    of    Con- 
servation Camps  and  Training  Centers 

"Sec.  109.  In  carrying  out  the  provisions 
of  part  A  of  this  title  no  conservation  camp, 
training  center  or  other  similar  facility  de- 
signed to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  Act 
shall  be  established  within  a  State  unless 
a  plan  setting  forth  such  prot^^sed  establish- 
ment has  been  submitted  u>  the  O'lvernor 
of  the  State  and  such  plan  has  not  been 
disapproved  by  him  within  thirty  days  of 
such  submission. 

"Part  B — Work-training  programs 

"Statement  of  Purpose 

"Sec.  111.  The  purpose  of  this  part  Is  to 
provide  useful  work  experience  opp<irtunltles 
for  unemployed  young  men  and  young 
women,  through  participation  In  State  and 
community  work-training  programs,  so  that 
their  employablllty  may  be  increased  or  their 
education  resumed  or  continued  and  so  that 
public  agencies  and  private  nonprofit  or- 
ganizations will  be  enabled  to  carry  out  pro- 
grams which  will  permit  or  contribute  to  an 
undertaking  or  service  in  the  public  Interest 
that  would  not  otherwise  be  provided,  or  will 
contribute  to  the  conservatloi.  and  develop- 
ment of  natural  resources  and  recreational 
areas. 

"Development  of  Programs 

"Sec.  112  In  order  ur>  carry  out  the  pur- 
p<-«es  of  this  part,  the  Director  shall  assist 
and  cooperate  with  Sta'e  and  local  agencies 
and  private  nonprofit  organizations  In  de- 
veloping programs  for  the  employment  of 
young  people  in  State  and  community  ac- 
tivities hereinafter  authorized,  which  when- 
ever appropriate,  shall  be  coordinated  with 
programs  of  training  and  edu,?ation  provided 
by  I<x-al  public  educational  agencies 

"Financial   Assistance 

"Sec  113  (a)  The  Director  Is  authorized 
to  enter  Into  agreements  pr')vidlng  for  the 
payment  by  him  of  part  or  all  .if  the  cost  of 
a  State  or  local  program  submitted  here- 
under If  he  determines,  in  ac(x>rdance  with 
such  regulations  as  he  may  pre.scrlbe    that    - 

•(  li  enrollees  In  the  program  *-1H  be  em- 
ployed either  (A»  on  publicly  owned  and 
operated  facilities  or  projects  or  i  B  i  on  local 
projects  sponsored  by  private  nonprofit  or- 


ganlz-iiions.  other  than  projects  Involving 
Che  coiLstrucilon.  operation,  or  maintenance 
of  so  much  of  HJiy  facility  used  or  to  be 
used  for  sectarian  Instruction  or  as  .i  place 
for  religious  worship. 

'i2i  the  program  will  increase  the  em- 
ployablllty of  the  enrollees  by  providing  wnrk 
experience  and  training  in  occupational  skills 
or  pursuits  In  classifications  In  which  the 
Director  finds  there  Is  a  reasonable  expec- 
tation of  employment,  or  will  enable  student 
enrollees  to  resume  or  to  maintain  school 
attendance. 

"i3)  the  program  will  permit  or  contribute 
to  an  undertaking  or  service  in  the  public  in- 
terest that  would  not  otherwise  be  provided, 
or  will  contribute  to  the  conservation,  de- 
velopment, or  management  of  the  natural 
resources  of  the  St;ite  or  community  or  to 
the  development,  management  or  protection 
of  State  or  community  recreational  .ireas. 

'1 4)  the  program  will  not  result  In  the 
displacement  of  employed  workers  or  Impair 
existing  contracts  for  services. 

'  i5i  the  rates  of  pay  and  other  conditions 
of  employment  will  be  appropriate  and 
reasonable  In  the  light  of  such  factors  us  the 
type  of  work  performed,  geographical  region, 
and  proficiency  of  the  employee, 

"i6i  to  the  maximum  extent  feasible,  the 
program  will  be  coordinated  with  vocational 
training  and  educational  services  adapted  to 
the  special  neetJs  of  enrollees  In  such  pro- 
gram and  sponsored  by  State  or  local  public 
educational  agencies  Proi  iric<i,  ^ou'trer. 
That  where  such  services  are  Inadequate  or 
unavailable,  the  program  may  make  pro- 
vision for  the  enlargement.  Improvement, 
development,  and  coordination  of  such  serv- 
ices with  the  cooperation  of.  or  where  ap- 
propriate pursuant  to  agreement  with,  the 
Secretary  of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare, 
and 

i7>  the  program  Includes  standards  and 
pro.^edures  for  the  selection  of  applicants. 
Including  provisions  a&surlng  full  coordina- 
tion and  cooperation  with  local  and  other 
authorities  to  encourage  students  to  resume 
or  maintain  school  attendance 

"(b)  In  approving  projects  under  this  part, 
the  Director  shall  give  priority  to  projects 
with  high  training  potentliil 

"Enrollees  In  Program 
'Sec  114  (a  I  Participation  In  programs 
under  this  part  shall  be  limited  to  young 
men  and  women  who  are  permanent  resi- 
dents of  the  United  States,  who  have  at- 
tained age  sixteen  but  have  not  attained 
age  twenty-tw.;>.  and  whose  participation  In 
such  programs  will  be  consistent  with  the 
purposes  of  rhls  part 

"ibi  Enrollees  shall  be  deemed  not  to  be 
Federal  employees  and  shall  not  he  subject 
to  the  provisions  of  laws  relating  fo  Federal 
employment  Including  tliose  relating  to 
hours  of  work,  rates  of  comp)en.s,itton.  leave, 
unemployment  compensiitlon,  and  Federal 
employee  betieflts 

"(CI  Where  appropriate  to  carry  out  the 
purposes  of  this  Act.  the  Director  may  pro- 
vide for  testing,  counseling.  Job  develop- 
ment, and  referral  services  to  youths  through 
public  agencies  or  private  nonprofit  orgaiU- 
zatlons 

"Limitations  on  Federal  A.sslstance 
"Sec.  115  Federal  a.sslstance  to  any  pro- 
gram pursuant  to  this  part  paid  for  the 
perlfKl  ending  two  years  after  the  date  of 
enactment  of  rhls  Act.  or  June  30.  1966, 
whichever  Is  later,  shall  not  exceed  90  per 
centum  of  the  costs  of  such  program.  Includ- 
ing costs  of  administration,  and  such  as- 
sistance paid  for  periods  thereafter  shall  not 
exceed  "iO  per  cenr um  of  such  costs,  unless 
the  Director  determines,  pursuant  Xx^  regti- 
latlons  adopted  and  promulgated  by  him 
establishing  objective  criteria  for  such  de- 
terminations thar  assistance  In  excess  of 
such  percentages  is  required   In   furtherance 


of   the  purposes   of  this  part     Non.i»B«tor., 
contributions    may    be    In    cash   or   In  ki 
fairly   evaluated     including   but   not  llmSi 
to  plant,  equipment,  and  services 

"Equitable   Distribution  of  Assistance 
"Sec    116    The  Director  shall  esubiuh  en 
terla   designed    to  achieve   an   t-qiiitabie  di." 
tributlon     of     assistance     under     this 
among   the  States      In  developing  such  ch' 
terla.  he  shall  consider  among  other  relevant 
factors   the  ratios  of  population,  unemplov 
ment.   and  family   income   levels      Not  moj- 
than    12'^    per  centum   of    the  sums  appro^ 
prlated    or    allcH-ated    for    any    fi.scal    year  to 
carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  part  shall  be 
used    within    any   one   State 

"Part  C — Work-study  programs 
'Statement  of  Purpose 
"9m.  121  The  purpose  of  this  pan  U  to 
stimulate  and  promote  the  part-time  em- 
ployment of  students  In  Institutions  or  high. 
er  education  who  are  from  low-incume  fam- 
ilies and  are  In  need  of  the  earnings  from 
such  employment  to  pursue  courses  of  srudy 
at  such  Institutions 

"Allotments  to  States 

"Sec.  122  tai  From  the  sums  appropriated 
to  carry  out  this  title  for  a  fiscal  year  the 
Director  shall  reserve  the  amovint  needed  for 
making  grants  under  section  123  Not  to 
exceed  2  per  centum  of  the  amount  so  re- 
served shall  be  allotted  by  the  Director 
among  Puerto  Rico,  Guam.  American  Samoa, 
the  Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands  and 
the  Virgin  Islands  according  to  their  respec- 
tive needs  for  assistance  under  this  pan 
The  remainder  of  the  sums  so  reserved  shall 
be  allotted  among  the  States  as  provided  In 
subsection  (bi 

"lb  I  Of  the  sums  being  allotted  under 
this  subsection 

"(li  one-third  shall  be  aWotted  by  the 
Director  among  the  States  so  that  the  allot- 
ment to  each  .State  under  this  clause  will  be 
an  amount  which  bears  the  same  ratio  to 
such  one-third  as  the  number  of  ;)ersons  en- 
rolled on  a  full-time  b.isls  In  Institutions  of 
higher  education  In  such  State  bears  to  the 
total  number  of  persons  enrr)lled  on  a  full- 
time  basis  In  institutions  of  higher  education 
In  all   the  States: 

"(2 1  one-third  shall  be  allotted  by  the 
Director  among  the  States  so  that  the  allot- 
ment to  each  State  under  this  clause  will  be 
an  amount  which  bears  the  siime  ratio  to 
such  one-third  as  the  number  of  high  school 
graduates  (as  defined  in  section  103idM3i 
of  the  Higher  Education  Facilities  .Act  of 
1963)  of  such  State  bears  to  the  total  num- 
ber of  such  high  schix>l  graduates  of  all 
States;  and 

"i3»  one-third  shall  be  allotted  by  him 
among  the  States  so  that  the  allotment  to 
each  State  under  this  clause  will  be  an 
amount  which  bears  the  same  ratio  to  such 
one-third  as  the  number  of  related  children 
under  eighteen  years  c-f  age  living  In  families 
with  annual  Incomes  of  less  than  $3,000  In 
such  .State  bears  to  the  number  of  related 
children  under  eighteen  years  of  age  living 
In  families  with  annual  Incomes  of  less  than 
$3,000  In  all  the  States. 

"ici  The  amount  of  any  State's  allotment 
which  has  not  been  granted  to  an  Institution 
rif  higher  education  under  section  123  at  the 
end  of  the  fiscal  year  for  which  appropriated 
shall  be  reallotted  by  the  Director,  in  such 
manner  as  he  determines  will  best  assist  ii". 
achieving  the  purposes  i.>f  this  Act.  Amounts 
reallotted  under  this  subsection  shall  be 
available  for  making  grants  under  section 
123  until  the  clo.'e  of  the  fi.sral  vear  next 
succeeding  the  fiscal  year  for  which  appro- 
priated 

"(d)  For  purposes  of  this  section,  the 
term  State'  does  not  include  Puerto  Rico. 
Ouam  American  Samoa  the  Trust  Territory 
of  the  Pacific  Islands,  and  the  Virgin  Islands 
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•Grants  for  Work -Study  Programs 

,9-i  The  Director  is  authorized  to 
f-no  agreements  with  institutions  of 
'"'■■  Pduc.tlon  I  as  defined  by  section 
,.pher  •'f^'^';  Hi.ner  Education  Facilities 
^^  f  1963  iPi'J'l'c  Law  88-204)1  under 
•''.'-h  the  Director  will  make  grants  to  such 
*'^on„.cns  to  a.sslst  In  the  operation  of 
SSll^   programs    as    hereinafter    pro- 

'"^^'^        ■■Conditions  of  Agreements 

■SEC   124   An  agreement  entered  Into  pur- 
.  t  in  «iectlon  123  shall — 
'"'  a,  provme  for  the  operation  by  the  In- 
stitut  oS  of  a  program  lor  the  part-time  em- 
n  nvment  of  us  students  In  work— 
P  •  n  ?or  the  institution  itseU.  or 

••2    lor  a  public  or  private  nonprofit  or- 
;     ».^n    uhen    the    posit.on    is    obtained 
fTCgHn  amlngemexrt  between  the  Instl- 
utiou  and  such  an  organization  and- 

•(A)  the  work  is  related  to  the  students 
educational  objective,  or 

■MB)  such  work  (II  will  be  in  the  public 
,„tere<t  and  Is  woik  which  would  not  other- 
L".e  be  provided.  (U)  will  not  result  In  the 
J;:placement  of  employed  workers  or  impair 
ersring  contracts  for  services,  and  (Ui)  will 
be  eoverned  bv  such  conditions  of  employ- 
mert  .IS  will  be  appropriate  and  reasonable 
In  l*)Jht  of  such  fr.ctors  as  the  type  of  work 
performed,  geographical  re -Ion.  and  pro- 
ficiency of  the  empl<nee: 

provxd'-d.  however.  That  no  such  work  shall 
•  nvolve  the  construction,  oix?ratlon.  or  main- 
tenance of  so  much  of  any  facility  used  or 
to  be  used  for  sectarian  instruction  or  as  a 
place  for  religious  worship: 

"lb)  provide  that  funds  granted  an  insti- 
tution of  higher  education,  pursuant  to 
section  123  may  be  used  only  to  make  pay- 
ments to  students  participating  in  work- 
study  programs,  except  thnt  an  institution 
mav  use  a  portion  of  the  sums  granted  to  It 
to  meet  administrative  expenses,  but  the 
amount  so  used  may  not  exceed  5  per  cen- 
tum of  the  payments  made  by  the  Director 
to  such  institution  for  that  part  of  the 
wnrk-study  program  In  which  students  are 
working  for  public  or  nonprofit  organiza- 
tions other  than  the  institution  itself: 

"(c)  provide  that  employment  under  such 
work-study  program  shall  be  furnished  only 
to  a  student  who  d  i  Is  from  a  low-Income 
family.  (2i  is  in  need  of  the  earnings  from 
such  employment  in  order  to  pursue  a  course 
of  sf..dv  at  such  institution.  (3)  is  capable, 
in  the  opinion  of  the  Institution,  of  main- 
taining pood  standing  in  such  course  of 
study  while  employed  under  the  program 
covered  by  the  agreement,  and  (4)  has  been 
accepted  for  enrollment  as  a  full-time  stu- 
dent at  the  institution  or.  in  the  case  of  a 
student  already  enrolled  In  and  attending 
t!.p  in.'titutlon'.  Is  in  good  standing  and  In 
fuli-time  attendance  there  either  as  an  un- 
dergraduate, graduate,  or  professional  stu- 
der.t, 

'■(d)  provide  that  no  student  shall  be 
employed  under  such  work-study  program 
for  more  than  fifteen  hours  in  any  week  In 
which  classes  In  which  he  Is  enrolled  are  In 
session: 

"(ei  provide  that  In  each  fiscal  year  dur- 
ing which  the  agreement  remains  In  effect. 
the  Institution  shall  expend  (from  sources 
other  than  payments  under  this  part)  for 
the  employment  of  Its  students  (whether  or 
not  in  employment  eligible  for  assistance 
under  this  parti  an  amount  that  Is  not  less 
than  Its  average  annual  expenditure  for  such 
employment  during  the  three  fiscal  years  pre- 
cedir.g  the  fiscal  year  In  which  the  agreement 
is  entered  Into: 

■(f)  provide  that  the  Federal  share  of  the 
compensation  of  students  employed  In  the 
wnrk-.'^tudy  program  In  accordance  ■with  the 
agreement  will  not  exceed  90  per  centum 
Of  surh   compensation   for   work  performed 
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during  the  period  ending  two  years  after 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act.  or  June 
30.  1966.  whichever  is  later,  and  75  per 
centum  thereafter; 

"(g)  Include  provisions  designed  to  make 
employment  under  such  work-study  program. 
or  equivalent  employment  offered  or  ar- 
ranged for  by  the  institution,  reasonably 
available  (to  the  extent  of  available  funds) 
to  all  eligible  students  in  the  institution  in 
need  thereof:  and 

"(h)  Include  such  other  provisions  as  the 
Director  shall  deem  necessary  or  appropriate 
to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  part, 

"Sources  of  Matching  Funds 
"Sec.  125.  Nothing  in  this  part  shall  be 
construed  as  restricting  the  source  (other 
than  this  parti  from  which  the  institution 
may  pay  Its  share  of  the  compensation  of  a 
student  employed  under  a  work-sttuly  pro- 
gram covered  by  an  agreement  under  this 
part. 

"Equitable  Distribution  of  Assistance 
"Sec.  126.  The  Director  shall  establish  cri- 
teria designed  to  achieve  such  distribution  of 
assistance  under  this  pan  among  institutions 
of  higher  education  within  a  State  as  will 
most  effectively  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this 
Act. 

•'Part  D — Authorization  of  appropriations 
"Sec.  131.  The  Director  shall  carry  out  the 
programs  provided  for  in  this  title  durinc  the 
fi.scal  year  ending  June  30.  1965.  and  the  two 
succeeding  fiscal  years.  For  the  purpose  of 
carrying  out  this  title,  there  is  hen-by  author- 
ized to  be  appropriated  the  sum  of  $412.- 
500,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1965:  and  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 

1966,  and   the   fiscal    year    ending   June    30. 

1967,  such  sums  may  be  appropriated  as  the 
Congress  may  hereafter  authorize  by  law. 

"TITLE    II tJRBAN    AND    RURAL    COMIVIUNITY 

ACTION  PROGRAMS 

-Part    A — General    community    action    pro- 
grams 
"Statement  of  Purpose 
"Sec.  201.  The  purpose  of   this   part   is   to 
provide  stimulation  and  incentive  for  urban 
and  rural  communities  to  mobilize  their  re- 
sources to  combat  poverty  through  commu- 
nity action  programs. 

"Community  Action  Programs 
"Sec.  202.  (a)  The  term  'community  action 
program'  means  a  program — 

"(1)  which  mobilizes  and  utilizes  re- 
sources, public  or  private,  of  any  urban  or 
rural,  or  combined  urban  and  rural,  geo- 
graphical area  (referred  to  in  this  part  as 
a  'community') ,  Including  but  not  limited  to 
a  State,  metropolitan  area,  county,  city.  town. 
multlclty  unit,  or  multicounty  unit  In  an  at- 
tack on  poverty; 

"(2)  which  provides  services,  assistance. 
and  other  activities  of  sufficient  scope  and 
size  to  give  promise  of  progress  toward  elimi- 
nation of  poverty  or  a  cause  or  causes  of 
poverty  through  developing  employment  op- 
portunities, improving  human  performance. 
motivation,  and  productivity,  or  bettering  the 
conditions  under  which  people  live,  learn, 
and  work; 

"(3)  which  is  developed,  conducted,  and 
administered  with  the  maximum  feasible  par- 
ticipation of  residents  of  the  areas  and  mem- 
bers of  the  groups  served;  and 

"(4)  which  is  conducted,  administered,  or 
coordinated  by  a  public  or  private  nonprofit 
agency  (other  than  a  political  party  i,  or  a 
combination  thereof,  with  maximum  feasible 
participation  of  public  agencies  and  private 
nonprofit  organizations  primarily  concerned 
with  the  community's  problems  of  poverty. 
"(b)  The  Director  Is  authorized  to  pre- 
scribe such  additional  criteria  for  programs 
carried  on  under  this  part  as  he  shall  deem 
appropriate. 


"Allotment  to  States 
"Sec  203.  (a)  From  the  sums  appropri- 
ated to  carry  out  this  title  for  a  fiscal  year. 
the  Director  shall  reserve  the  amount  needed 
for  carrying  out  sections  204  and  205.  Not 
to  exceed  2  per  centum  of  the  amount  so 
reserved  shall  be  allotted  by  the  Director 
among  Puerto  Rico,  Guam,  American  Samoa, 
the  Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands, 
and  the  Virgin  Islands  according  to  their  re- 
spective needs  for  ajsi.'tance  under  this  part. 
Twenty  per  centum  of  the  amount  so  re- 
served shall  be  al-otted  among  the  States  as 
the  Director  .shall  determine.  The  remain- 
der of  the  sums  so  reserved  shall  be  allotted 
among  the  States  as  provided  in  subsection 
(bi. 

"  ( b  I  Of  the  sums  being  allotted  under  this 
sub.^ectlon — 

"111  one-third  shall  be  allotted  by  the  Di- 
rector among  the  States  so  that  the  allot- 
ment to  each  State  under  this  clause  will  be 
an  amount  which  bears  the  same  ratio  to 
such  one-third  as  the  number  of  public  as- 
sistance recipients  in  such  State  bears  to 
the  total  number  of  public  assistance  recipi- 
ents In  all  the  States: 

"(2)  one-third  shall  be  allotted  by  him 
among  the  States  so  that  the  allotment  to 
each  State  under  this  clause  will  be  an 
amount  which  bears  the  same  ratio  to  such 
one-third  as  the  annual  average  number  of 
persons  unemployed  in  such  State  bears  to 
the  annual  average  number  of  persons  un- 
employed in  all  the  States:  and 

■•(3)  the  remaining  one-third  shall  be  al- 
lotted bv  him  among  the  States  so  that  the 
allotment  to  each  State  under  this  clause  will 
be  an  amount  which  bears  the  same  ratio 
to  such  one-third  as  the  number  of  related 
children  under  18  years  of  age  living  in  fam- 
ilies with  incomes  of  less  than  $1,000  in 
such  State  bears  to  the  number  of  related 
children  under  18  years  of  age  living  In  fam- 
ilies with  Incomes  of  less  than  $1,000  in  all 
the  States. 

"(c)  The  portion  of  any  State's  allotment 
under  subsection  (a)  for  a  fiscal  year  which 
the  Director  determines  will  not  be  required 
for  such  fiscal  year  for  carrying  out  this  part 
shall  be  available  for  reallotment  from  time 
to  time,  on  such  dates  during  such  year  as 
the  Director  may  fix,  to  other  States  in 
proportion  to  their  original  allotments  for 
such  year,  but  with  such  proportionate 
amount  for  any  of  such  other  States  being 
reduced  to  the  extent  It  exceeds  the  sum 
which  the  Director  estimates  such  State 
needs  and  will  be  able  to  use  for  such  year 
for  carrying  out  this  part;  and  the  total  of 
such  reductions  shall  be  similarly  reallotted 
among  the  States  whose  proportionate 
amounts  are  not  so  reduced.  Any  anxount 
reallotted  to  a  State  under  this  subsection 
during  a  year  shall  be  deemed  part  of  its 
allotment "  under  subsection  (a)  for  such 
year. 

"(d)  For  the  purposes  of  this  section,  the 
term  'State'  does  not  Include  Puerto  Rico, 
Guam,  American  Samoa,  the  Trust  Terri- 
tory of  the  Pacific  Islands,  and  the  Virgin 
Islands. 

"Financial  Assistance  for  Development  of 

Community  Action  Programs 
"Sec  204.  The  Director  is  authorized  to 
make  grants  to,  or  to  contract  with,  appro- 
priate public  or  private  nonprofit  agencies,  or 
combinations  thereof,  to  pay  part  or  all  of 
the  costs  of  development  of  community  ac- 
tion programs. 

"Financial  Assistance  for  Conduct  and  Ad- 
ministration of  Community  Action  Programs 
"Sec  205.  (a)  The  Director  is  authorized 
to  make  grants  to,  or  to  contract  with,  pub- 
lic or  private  nonprofit  agencies,  or  combina- 
tions thereof,  to  pay  part  or  all  of  the  costs 
of  community  action  programs  which  have 
been  approved  by  him  pursuant  to  this  part. 
Including  the  cost  of  carrying  out  programs 
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which  are  components  of  a  community  action 
program  and  which  are  dealgned  to  achieve 
the  purpoMS  of  this  part  Such  component 
program*  ataall  be  focused  upon  the  needs  of 
low-Income  Individuals  and  families  and 
shall  provide  expanded  and  improved  serv- 
ices. aeelstAnce.  and  other  activities,  and 
facilities  neceeeary  In  connection  therewith 
Such  procrama  shall  be  conducted  In  thf«e 
fields  which  fall  within  the  purposes  of  this 
part  Includiag  employment,  Job  training  and 
counseling,  health,  vocational  rehabilitation, 
housing,  home  management,  welfare,  and 
special  remedial  and  other  noncurrlcular  edu- 
cational aulfltance  for  the  benefit  of  low- 
Income  Individuals  and  families 

"(b)  No  grant  or  contract  authorized  un- 
der this  part  may  provide  for  general  aid  to 
elementary  or  secondary  education  In  any 
school  or  school  system 

"(c)  In  determining  whether  to  extend 
assistance  under  this  section  the  Director 
shall  consider  among  other  relevant  factors 
the  Incidence  of  poverty  within  the  commu- 
nity and  within  the  areas  or  groups  to  be 
affected  by  the  sf)ecific  program  or  programs, 
and  the  extent  to  which  the  applicant  Is  In  a 
position  to  utilize  efficiently  and  ex- 
pedltloiisly  the  assistance  for  which  applica- 
tion Is  made.  In  determining  the  incidence 
of  poverty  the  Director  shall  consider  In- 
formation available  with  respect  to  such 
factors  as:  the  concentration  of  low-Income 
families,  particularly  th'«e  with  children: 
the  extent  of  persistent  unemployment  and 
underemployment:  the  number  and  propor- 
tion of  persons  receiving  cash  or  other  as- 
sistance on  a  needs  basis  from  public  agen- 
cies or  private  organizations,  the  number 
of  migrant  or  transient  low-income  families, 
school  dropout  rates.  mllltar>'  service  rejec- 
tion rates,  and  other  evidences  of  low  educa- 
tional attalrmient;  the  incidence  of  disease, 
disability,  and  Infant  mortality,  housing 
conditions;  adequacy  nf  community  facilltlea 
and  services:  and  the  incidence  of  crime  and 
Juvenile  delinquency 

■id)  In  extending  assistance  under  this 
section  the  Director  shall  give  special  con- 
sideration to  programs  which  give  promise 
of  effecting  a  permanent  increase  in  the 
capacity  of  individuals,  groups,  and  commu- 
nities to  deal  with  their  problems  without 
further  assistance 

"Technical  Assistance 
"Six:,  306.  The  Director  la  authorized  to 
provide,  either  directly  or  through  grants  or 
other  arrangements,  i  1  i  technical  assistance 
to  communities  In  developing,  conducting, 
and  administering  community  action  pro- 
grams, and  i2)  training  for  specialized  per- 
sonnel needed  to  develop,  conduct,  or  ad- 
minister such  programs  or  to  provide  services 
or  other  assistance   thereunder 

■  Research.  Training,  and  DemonstraMons 
"Sec.  207.  The  Director  is  authorized  to 
conduct,  or  to  make  grants  to  or  enter  into 
contracts  with  livstltutlons  of  higher  educa- 
tion or  other  appropriate  public  agencies  or 
private  organizations  for  the  conduct  of.  re- 
search, training,  and  demonstrations  per- 
taining to  the  purposes  of  this  part  Ex- 
penditures under  this  section  in  any  fiscal 
year  shall  not  exceed  15  per  centum  of  the 
sums  appropriated  or  allocated  for  such  year 
to  carry  out  the  purposes  nt  this  part 

"Limitations  on  Federal  Assistance 
"See,  208.  (8)  Assistance  pursuant  to  sec- 
tions 204  and  206  paid  for  the  period  ending 
two  years  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
Act.  or  June  30.  1966,  whichever  Is  later,  .shall 
not  exceed  90  per  centum  of  thp  costs  referred 
to  in  those  sections,  respectively  and  there- 
after shall  not  exceed  50  per  centum  of  such 
costs,  unless  the  Director  determines,  pur- 
suant to  regulations  adopted  and  promul- 
gated by  him  establishing  objective  criteria 
for  such  determinations,  that  assistance  in 
excess    of    such    percentages    is    required    In 


furtherance  (jf  the  purposes  of  this  part 
Non-Federal  contributions  may  be  in  cash 
or  In  kind,  fairly  evaluated,  including  but 
not  limited  to  plant  etjulpment,  and  services 
(bi  The  expenditures  or  contributions 
made  from  non -Federal  sources  for  a  com- 
munity action  priigram  or  component  there<-)f 
-shall  be  In  addition  to  the  a^cgregate  expendi- 
tures or  contributions  from  non-Federal 
sources  which  were  being  made  for  similar 
purposes  prior  to  the  extension  of  I-etleral 
assistance 

"Participation  of  State    Agencies 
"Sec    209    I  a)   The  Director  shall  esubllsh 
procedures  which  will  facilitate  elTectlve  par- 
ticipation   of    the   States    In   c<immunlty    ac- 
tion  programs 

"(b)  The  Director  is  authorized  t<;)  make 
grants  to.  or  to  contract  with,  appropriate 
State  agencies  for  the  payment  of  the  ex- 
penses of  such  agencies  in  providing  techni- 
cal assistance  to  communities  in  develuping, 
conducting,  and  administering  community 
action   programs 

"ici  In  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  title 
I  and  title  II  of  this  Act,  no  contract,  agree- 
ment grant,  loan,  or  other  assistance  shall 
be  made  with,  or  provided  to.  any  State  or 
local  public  agency  or  any  private  Institu- 
tion or  organization  for  the  purpose  of  carry- 
ing out  any  program,  project,  or  other  activ- 
ity within  a  State  unless  a  plan  setting  forth 
such  proposed  contract,  agreement,  grant, 
loan  or  other  *isslstance  has  been  submitted 
to  the  Govprnir  of  the  State,  and  such 
plan  has  nut  been  disapproved  by  him  with- 
in thirty  days  of  such  submission:  Provided, 
however,  That  this  section  shall  not  apply 
to  contracts,  grants,  loans,  or  other  assist- 
ance to  any  Institution  of  higher  education 
in  existence  on  the  date  of  the  approval  of 
this  Act 

Equitable  Distribution  of  Assistance 
■  Sec.  210.  The  Director  shall  establish  cri- 
teria designed  to  achieve  an  equitable  dis- 
tribution of  assistance  under  this  part  within 
the  States  between  urb.m  and  rural  arefus 
In  developing  such  criteria,  he  shall  consider 
the  relative  numbers  in  the  States  or  areiia 
therein  of  (1)  low-income  families,  partic- 
ularly those  with  children;  (2)  unemployed 
persons:  (3)  persons  receiving  cosh  or  other 
assistance  on  a  needs  basis  from  public  agen- 
cies or  private  organizations.  (4)  school  drop- 
outs, (5)  adults  with  less  than  an  elghth- 
gr-\de  education,  and  (6)  persons  rejected 
for  military  service 

'Preference  for  Components  of  Approved 
Programs 

"Sec  211  In  determining  whether  to  ex- 
tend assistance  under  this  Act,  the  Director 
shall,  to  the  extent  feasible,  give  preference 
to  programs  and  project*  which  are  comp<3- 
nents  of  a  community  action  program  ap- 
proved pursuant  to  this  part 

"Part  B  —  Adult  basic  education  programs 
"Decl.iratlon  of  Purpose 
Sec  212  It  is  the  purpose  of  this  part  to 
initiate  programs  of  Instruction  for  indi- 
viduals who  have  attained  age  eighteen  and 
whose  inability  to  read  and  write  the  English 
language  constitutes  a  substantl.il  Impair- 
ment of  their  ability  to  get  or  retain  employ- 
ment commensurate  with  their  real  ability. 
so  as  to  help  eliminate  such  Inability  and 
raise  the  level  of  education  of  such  individ- 
uals with  a  view  to  making  them  less  likely 
to  become  dependent  on  others.  Improving 
their  ability  to  benefit  from  occupational 
training  and  otherwise  increasing  their  op- 
portunities for  more  productive  and  profit- 
able employment,  and  making  them  better 
able  to  meet  their  adult  responsibilities 

"Grants  to  States 
"Sec    213     lai    Prom    the   sum.s    appropri- 
ated to  carry  out  this  title    the  Director  shall 
make  grants  to  States  wl;^h  have  State  plans 

t^is 


lb)    Grants  under  subsec 


approved  by  him  under 


section 


loi    uranis  unaer  subsection  (a)  m.    w. 
used,   in  accordance  with  reguiatlon,^\w 
Director,  to-  "•  «  u»i 

■ill    assist  in  establishment  of  pUot  nrm 
ects   by    local   educational    agencies    reUtt 
to  instruction  in  public  school.s,  or  other  f 
cilltles  used  for  the  purpose  bv  such  aKenri 
of    individuals   described    In    section  212  T; 
I  A)    demonstrate,   test,   or  develop  modiflcT 
tioiis,    or    adaptations    In    the    light  of  \^, 
needs,    of   special    materials   or   methods  tar 
Instruction  of  such   Individuals,   iB(  stlm 
late    the    deveU)pment    of    local    educatloiuj 
agency  programs  for  Instruction  of  such  Id 
dlvlduals  In  such  schools  or  other  faclliue,' 
and  iC)   i\cqulre  iidditional  Information  con' 
cernlng  the  materials  or  methods  needed  for 
an  effective  program   for  raising  adult  bagic 
educational  skills; 

■i2(  assist  In  meeting  the  cost  of  I r^^al  ed- 
ucational agency  programs  for  instruction 
of  such  individuals  in  such  schools  or  other 
facilities;    and 

"  ( 3  )  assist  in  development  or  improvement 
of  technical  or  supervisory  services  by  the 
Stiite  educational  agency  relating  to  adult 
basic  education  programs. 

"State   Plans 

"Sec  214  (a)  The  Dlrect<ir  shall  approve 
for  purposes  of  this  part  the  plan  of  a  State 
which — 

"ill  provides  for  administration  thereof 
by  the  State  educational  agency, 

"  I  2  I  provides  that  such  agency  will  make 
such  reports  to  the  Director.  In  such  form 
and  cuntiiinlng  such  information,  as  may 
reasonably  be  necessary  to  enable  the  Direc- 
tor to  perform  his  duties  imder  this  part 
and  will  keep  such  records  and  afford  such 
access  thereto  as  the  Director  finds  necessary 
to  assure  the  correctness  and  verification  of 
such   reports; 

"(3)  provides  such  fiscal  control  and  fund 
accounting  procedures  as  may  be  necessary 
to  assure  proper  disbursement  of  and  ac- 
counting for  Federal  funds  paid  t-o  the  State 
under  this  part  (Including  such  funds  paid 
by  the  State  to  local  educational  agencies); 

"i4i  provides  for  cooperative  arrange- 
ments between  the  State  educational  agency 
and  the  State  health  authority  looking  to- 
ward provision  of  such  health  information 
and  services  for  Individuals  described  in  sec- 
Uon  212  as  may  be  available  from  such 
agencies  and  as  may  reasonably  be  necessary 
to  enable  them  to  benefit  from  the  Instruc- 
tion provided  under  programs  conducted 
pursuant  to  grants  under  this  part;  and 

"(5)  sets  forth  a  program  for  use  in  ac- 
cordance with  section  213ibi,  of  grants  un- 
der this  pjirt  which  affords  ivssurance  of  sub- 
stantial progress,  within  a  reasonable  period 
and  with  res{>ect  to  all  segments  of  the  popu- 
lation and  all  areas  of  the  State,  toward  elim- 
ination of  the  Inability  of  adults  to  read 
and  write  EngU.sh  and  toward  substaritlally 
raising  the  level  of  education  of  Individuals 
described  In  section  212 

"lb  I  The  Director  shall  not  finally  disap- 
prove any  State  plan  .submitted  luider  this 
part,  or  any  m<xllficatlon  thereof,  without 
first  affording  the  State  educational  agency 
reasonable  notice  and  opportunity  for  a  hear- 
ing 

"Allotments 

Sec  215  la)  From  the  sums  allocated  for 
grants  to  States  under  section  213  for  any 
fiscal  year,  the  Director  shall  reserve  such 
amount,  but  not  In  excess  of  2  per  centum 
thereof,  as  he  may  determine,  and  shall  allot 
such  amount  among  Puerto  Rico.  Guam. 
American  Samo<i.  and  the  Virgin  Islands  ac- 
cording to  their  respective  needs  for  assist- 
ance under  this  part  The  remainder  of 
the  sums  so  allocatetl  for  a  fiscal  year  shall 
be  allotted  by  the  Director  on  the  basis  of  the 
relative  number  of  Individuals  In  each  State 
who  have  attiilned  age  eighteen  and  who  have 
completed  not  more  than  five  grades  of  school 
or  have  not  achieved  an  equivalent  level  o! 
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Hon  as  determined  by  the  Director  on 
^uc»tlon^a«  a    ^^  ^^^  ^^^  ^^^^^  ln,or. 

^*  ^     «  iRble  to  him.  including  any  rele- 

^^  '^^  n  mmerce     The  amount  allotted  to 
^nt  of  f  °^,"  r  the  preceding  sentence  for 
^^  T^^    v"ar   which    Is    less    than   »50.000 
^^n^  increased  to  that  amount,  the  total 
'^^    >,^reauired  being  derived  by  proportion- 
^'"^  U?u-mg  the  amount  allotted  t«  each 
*'*'l  'tpmalnlng  Suites  under  the  preceding 
°'  "i^Le  bu    with  such  adjustments  as  may 
sentence^  o         orevent  the  aUotment  of  any 
«*  °'^*f^amlng  States  from  being  thereby 
°L'"^  to    e"s  than  $50,000.     For  the  pur- 
"^^'^r   this   subsection,    the    term    'State' 
'^!?!  not  include  Puerto  Rico.  Guam.  Ameri- 
'''n  S^m«i   Hud  the  Virgin  Islands. 
'*"  ^^e  tvrtlon  of  any  SUte's  allotment 
H,r  sibsei-tlon  (a)   for  a  fiscal  year  which 
"k.  Dire^uTdetermlnes  will  not  be  required. 
)     ?he  peri.Kl   such   allotment   is  available. 
f^rcaiTVlng  out  the  State  plan  (If  any)   ap- 
To^S^und'er  this  part  shall  be  available    or 
Kotmeiu  from  time  to  time,  on  such  dates 
^frlne  such  perkKl  as  the  Director  may  fix 
rrother  St^ites  in  proportion  to  the  original 
liloiments   to  such  SUUes  under  subsection 
a    for  such  year,  but  with  such  proportlon- 
Iw  amount  for  anv  of  such  Other  States  he- 
ms reduced  to  the  extent  It  exceeds  the  sum 
which    the    Director    estimates    such    State 
n^ds  and  will  be  able  to  use  for  such  period 
for   carrying    out    Its    State    plan    approved 
under  this  part,  and  the  total  of  such  reduc- 
tions shall  be  similarly  reallocated  among  the 
Suies  whose  proportionate  amounts  are  not 
5,1   reduced      Any    amount    reallotted    to    a 
Sute  under   this   subsection   during  a  year 
shall  be  deemed  part  of  Its  allotment  under 
subsection  i  a  i  for  such  year, 

•ici  The  allotment  of  any  State  under 
subsection  ta)  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1965,  shall,  except  to  the  extent  re- 
allotted  under  subsection  (b),  remain  avail- 
able until  June  30,  1966.  for  obligation  by 
such  State  for  carrying  out  its  State  plan 
approved  under  this  part, 

"Payments 
"Sec  216  lai  From  a  State's  allotment 
available  for  the  purpose,  the  Federal  share 
of  expenditures,  under  Its  State  plan,  for  the 
purposes  set  forth  In  section  213(b)  shall 
be  paid  to  such  State,  Such  payments  shall 
be  made  in  advance  on  the  basis  of  estimates 
by  the  Director;  and  may  be  made  In  such 
installmenus  as  the  Director  may  determine, 
after  making  appropriate  adjustments  to  take 
account  of  previously  made  overpayments  or 
underpayments:  except  that  no  such  pay- 
ments shall  be  made  for  any  fiscal  year 
unless  the  Director  finds  that  the  amount 
available  for  expenditures  for  adult  basic 
educational  programs  and  services  from  State 
sources  for  such  year  will  be  not  less  than 
the  amount  expended  for  such  purposes  from 
such  sources  during  the  preceding  fiscal 
Tear 

"lb I  For  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1965.  and  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1966, 
the  Federal  share  for  each  State  shall  be  90 
per  centum  For  the  succeeding  fiscal  year 
the  Federal  share  for  any  State  shall  be  50 
per  centum 

"Operation  of  State  Plans;  Hearing  and 
Judicial  Review 
"Sec  217  (a)  Whenever  the  Director,  after 
reasonable  notice  and  opportunity  for  hear- 
ing to  the  State  educational  agency  adminis- 
tering a  State  plan  approved  under  this  part, 
finds  that — 

ill  the  State  plan  has  been  so  changed 
that  It  no  longer  compiles  with  the  provi- 
sions of  section  214.  or 

■i2)  In  the  administration  of  the  plan 
there  is  a  failure  to  comply  substantially 
with  any  such  provision. 
the  Director  shall  notify  such  State  agency 
that  no  further  payments  will  be  made  to 
Vhe  State  under  this  part  (or  In  his  discre- 


tion, that  further  pajrments  to  the  State  will 
be  limited  to  programs  under  or  portions  of 
the  State  plan  not  affected  by  such  failure ) , 
until  he  Is  satisfied  that  there  will  no  longer 
be  any  failure  to  comply.  Until  he  is  so 
satisfied,  no  further  payments  may  be  made 
to  such  State  under  this  part  (or  payments 
shall  be  limited  to  programs  under  or  por- 
tions of  the  State  plan  not  affected  by  such 
failure). 

"(b)    A  State  educational  agency  dlsatls- 
fied  with  a  final  action  of  the  Director  vmder 
section  214  or  subsection  (a)  of  this  section 
may  appeal  to  the  United  States  court  of  ap- 
peals for  the  circuit  In  which  the  State  Is 
located    by  filing  a  petition  with  such  court 
within   sixty   days   after   such    final    action. 
A   copy  of  the   petition  shall    be   forthwith 
transmitted  by  the  clerk  of  the  court  to  the 
Director,   or    any   officer    designated   by   him 
for  that  purpose.     The  Director   thereupon 
shall  file  In  the  court  the  record  of  the  pro- 
ceedings on   which   he  based  his  action,  as 
provided  In  section  2112  of  title  28.  United 
States  Code.     Upon  the  filing  of  such  peti- 
tion, the  court  shall  have  Jurisdiction  to  af- 
firm the  action  of  the  Director  or  to  set  It 
aside.  In  whole  or  In  part,  temporarily  or  per- 
manently, but  until  the  filing  of  the  record, 
the   Director   may    modify   or    set   aside   his 
order.    The  findings  of  the  Director  as  to  the 
facts.  If  supported  by  substantial  evidence, 
shall  be  conclusive,  but  the  court,  for  good 
cause  shown,  may  remand  the  case   to  the 
Director   to  take   further  evidence,  and  the 
Director  may  thereupon  make  new  or  modi- 
fied findings  of  fact  and  may  modify  his  pre- 
vious action,  and  shall  file  in  the  court  the 
record  of  the  further  proceedings.    Such  new 
or  modified  findings  of  fact  shall  likewise  be 
conclusl^  If  supported  by  substantial   evi- 
dence.   The  Judgment  of  the  court  affirming 
or  setting  aside,  in  whole   or  In  part,  any 
action  of  the  Director  shall  be  final,  subject 
to  review  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  Unit- 
ed States  upon  certiorari  or  certification  as 
provided  In  section  1254  of  title  28.  United 
States    Code.     The   commencement   of   pro- 
ceedings under  this  subsection  shall  not,  un- 
less so  specifically  ordered  by  the  court,  oper- 
ate as  a  stay  of  the  Director's  action. 
"Miscellaneous 
"Sec.  218.  For  purposes  of  this  part — 
"(1)   the  term  'State  educational  agency' 
means  the  State  board  of  education  or  other 
agency  or  officer  primarily  responsible  for  the 
State  supervision  of  public   elementary  and 
secondary  schools,  or,  if  different,  the  agency 
or  officer  primarily  responsible  for  supervision 
of  adult  basic  education  in  public  schools, 
whichever  may  be  designated  by  the  Gover- 
nor or  by  State  law,  or  if  there  is  no  such 
Eigency  or  officer,  an  agency  or  officer  desig- 
nated by  the  Governor  or  by  State  law; 

"(2)  the  term  'local  educational  agency' 
means  a  board  of  education  or  other  legally 
constituted  local  school  authority  having  ad- 
ministrative control  and  direction  of  public 
elementary  or  secondary  schools  in  a  city, 
county,  township,  school  district,  or  political 
subdivision  In  a  State,  except  that  If  there  is 
a  separate  board  or  other  legally  constituted 
local  authority  having  administrative  con- 
trol and  direction  of  adult  basic  education  in 
public  schools  therein,  it  means  such  other 
board  or  authority. 

"Part  C — Voluntary  assistance  program   for 
needy   children 
"Statement  of  Purpose 
"Sic.  219.  The  purpose  of  this  part  Is  to 
allow  Individual  Americans  to  participate  In 
a  personal  way  In  the  war  on  poverty,  by 
voluntarily  assisting  In  the  support  of  one 
or  more  needy  children.  In  a  program  coordi- 
nated  with   city    or    county    social    welfare 
agencies. 

"Authority  To  Establish  Information  Center 

"Sbc.  220.  (a)    In  order  to  carry  out  the 

purpoees  of  this  part,  the  Director  Is  author- 


ized to  establish  a  section  within  the  Office 
of  Economic  Opportunity  to  act  as  an  In- 
formation and  coordination  center  to  en- 
courage voluntary  assistance  for  deserving 
and  needy  children.  Such  section  shall  col- 
lect the  names  of  persons  who  voluntarily 
desire  to  assist  financially  such  children  and 
shall  secure  from  city  or  county  social  wel- 
fare agencies  such  Information  concerning 
deserving  and  needy  children  as  the  Director 
shall  deem  appropriate. 

"(b)  It  Is  the  Intent  of  the  Congress  that 
the  section  established  pursuant  to  this  part 
shall  act  solely  as  an  information  and  co- 
ordination center  and  that  nothing  in  this 
p>art  shall  be  construed  as  interfering  with 
the  Jtirisdiction  of  State  and  local  welfare 
agencies  with  respect  to  programs  for  needy 
children. 

"Part  Z> — Authorization  of  appropriations 
"Sec.  221,  The  Director  shall  carry  out  the 
programs  provided  for  In  this  title  during 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1965,  and  the 
two  succeeding  fiscal  years.  For  the  purpose 
of  carrying  out  this  title,  there  is  hereby 
authorized  to  be  appropriated  the  sum  of 
$340,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30.  1965;  and  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30.  1966,  and  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1967.  such  sums  may  be  appropriated  as  the 
Congress    may   hereafter    authorize    by    law. 

"title  m SPECIAL  PROGRAMS  TO  COMBAT 

POVERTY  IN  RtmAL  AREAS 

"Statement  of  Purpose 
"Sec.  301.  It  Is  the  purpose  of  this  title  to 
meet  some  of  the  special  problems  of  rural 
poverty  and  thereby  to  raise  and  maintain 
the  Income  and  living  standards  of  low-in- 
come rural  families  and  migrant  agricultural 
employees  and  their  families. 
"Part  A — Authority  to  make  grants  and  loans 
"Sec.  302.  (a)  The  Director  Is  authorized 
to  make — 

"(1)  loans  of  not  to  exceed  $1,500  to  low- 
Income  rural  families  where,  in  the  Judgment 
of  the  Director,  such  loans  have  a  reasonable 
possibility  of  effecting  a  permanent  Increase 
in  the  Income  of  such  families  by  assisting 
or  permitting  them  to— 

"(A)  acquire  or  improve  real  estate  or  re- 
duce encumbrances  or  erect  Improvements 
thereon, 

"(B)  operate  or  improve  the  operations  of 
farms  not  larger  than  family  sized.  Including 
but  not  limited  to  the  purchase  of  feed,  seed, 
fertilizer,  livestock,  poultry,  and  equip- 
ment, or 

"(C)  participate  in  cooperative  associa- 
tions; and 

"(2)  loans  to  such  families,  having  a  max- 
imum maturity  of  fifteen  years  and  In 
amounts  not  exceeding  $2,500  In  the  aggre- 
gate to  any  family  at  any  one  time,  to  fi- 
nance nonagricultural  enterprises  which  will 
enable  such  families  to  supplement  their 
Income. 

"(b)  Loans  under  this  section  shall  be 
made  only  If  the  family  is  not  qualified  to 
obtain  such  funds  by  loan  under  other  Fed- 
eral programs.  The  Director  may  reduce  or 
release  obligations  resulting  from  a  loan 
made  under  this  section  If  he  finds  that  the 
debtor  has  attempted  In  good  faith  to  com- 
ply with  his  loan  obligations  and  that  either 
the  objective  for  which  the  loan  was  made 
will  likely  not  be  achieved  or  the  indebted- 
ness exceeds  the  debtor's  reasonable  pay- 
ment ability 

"Cooperative  Associations 
"Sec.   303.  The   Director   is   authorl2sed   to 
make  loans  to  local  cooperative  associations 
furnishing  essential  processing,  purchasing, 
or  marketing  services,  supplies,  or  facilities 
predominantly  to  low-Income  rural  families. 
"Limitations  on  Assistance 
"Sec.  304.  No  financial  or  other  assistance 
shall  be  provided  under  this  part  unless  the 
Director  determines  that — 
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"(a)  the  providing  of  such  assistance  will 
materially  further  the  purposes  of  this  part, 
and 

"(b)  in  the  case  of  assistance  provided 
pursuant  to  section  :in3  the  applicant  is  ful- 
filling or  will  fultt!:  a  need  f  >r  services,  facili- 
ties, or  activities  which  is  not  otherwise 
being  met 

"Loan  Terms  and  Conditions 

"Sec.  305  Loan.-,  piirsu;int  to  sections  302 
and  303  shall  have  such  terms  and  condi- 
tions as  the  Direcujr  shaU  determine,  suo- 
ject  to  the  following  limitations: 

"(a)  there  Is  rea^jnable  assurance  of  re- 
payment of  the  loan 

'■(b)  the  credit  is  not  otherwise  available 
on  reason. ible  terms  from  prtviite  sources  or 
other  Federal.  ;State.  or  lo«.al   programs; 

"(C)  the  amount  of  the  loan,  together  with 
other  funds  available,  is  adequate  to  assure 
completion  of  the  project  or  achievement  ol 
the  purposes  for  which  the  loan  is  made: 

"(d)  the  Iijan  bears  interest  at  a  rate  not 
les.s  than  (  I )  a  rate  determined  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Tre;isury.  talcini?  into  consid- 
eration the  averaije  marlcei  yield  on  out- 
standing Treasury  obligations  of  comparable 
maturity  plus  i2i  such  additional  ciiarge.  If 
any.  toward  covering  other  costs  of  the  pro- 
gram as  the  Director  may  determine  to  be 
consistent    with    its    purposes. 

■(e)  with  respect  to  loans  made  pursuant 
to  section  303.  the  loan  Is  rep.iyable  within 
n'-)t  more  than  thirtv  years,  and 

'■(f)  no  financial  or  other  assistance  shall 
be  provided  under  this  part  to  or  In  connec- 
tion with  any  corporation  or  cooperative  or- 
K^tnlzation  for  the  production  of  iigricultural 
commodities  or  for  manufacturing  purposes. 

"Part  B  —  Aiiistance  for  migrant  agricultural 
employers  and  their  families 

Sec.  311.  The  Director  shall  develop  and 
implement  as  soon  as  practicable  a  program 
t  1  assist  the  States  political  subdivisions  of 
States,  public  and  nonprofit  agencies.  In- 
sritutlons,  organizations,  farm  associations, 
or  individuals  In  establishing  and  operating 
programs  of  asslstsmce  for  migrant  agricul- 
tural employees  and  their  families  which 
programs  shall  t>e  limited  to  housing,  sani- 
tation, education,  mid  day  care  of  children 
Institutions,  organl/atlons.  farm  a-ssoc'la- 
tions,  or  Individuals  shall  be  limited  to  di- 
rect loans. 

"Part  C — Authomation  of  appropnation.t 
Sec.  321  The  Director  shall  carry  out 
the  program  provided  for  In  this  title  during 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1965.  and  the 
twi)  succeeding  Hsci:  vt-irs  For  the  pur- 
pose of  carrying  out  this  title,  there  Is  here- 
by authorized  to  be  appropriated  the  sum 
of  »35,000.0O0  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30  1965;  and  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30.  1966,  and  for  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing June  30,  1967.  such  sums  may  be  appro- 
priated as  the  Congress  may  hereafter  au- 
thorize by  law  Not  to  exceed  «15.0(X).0oo 
of  the  funds  appropriated  under  other  titles 
of  this  Act  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30  1965.  may  also  be  utilized  for  the  pur- 
poses of  part  B  of  this  title 

Part     D — Indemnity     payments     to     dairy 

farmers 

Sec.  331.  lai  The  Secretary  >:'  Agriculture 
18  authorized  to  make  indemnity  payments, 
at  a  fair  market  value,  to  dairy  f.irmers  who 
hcive  been  directed  since  January  1,  1964,  to 
remove  their  milk  from  commercial  markft.s 
because  it  contained  residues  of  chemicals 
registered  and  approved  for  use  by  the  Fed- 
eral Government  at  the  time  of  such  use 
Such  indemnity  payments  shall  continue  to 
each  dairy  farmer  until  he  has  been  rein- 
stated and  is  again  all  )we<l  to  dispose  of  his 
milk  on  commercial  markets, 

lb)  There  Is  hereby  auth'rlzed  to  be  ap- 
propriated such  sums  >s  m.iy  be  necessary 
to   carry  out  the   purposes  of   this  Act 


"(c)   The  authority  granted  under  this  sec- 
tion shall   expire  on   January  31,   1965 

"TrTLE    IV-  EMPLOYMENT    AND   INVESTMENT 
tNCENTIVtS 

"State  of  Purpose 
"Sec  401  It  Is  the  purpose  of  this  title 
to  assist  in  the  establishment  preservation, 
and  strengthening  of  small  business  con- 
cerns and  improve  the  managerial  skills  em- 
ployed In  such  enterprises,  and  to  mobilize 
-for  these  objectives  private  as  well  as  public 
managerial  skills  and  resources 

"Loans.  Particlpntlors,  and  Ouaranlles 
"SBC.  402  The  Director  Is  authorized  to 
make,  participate  (on  an  immediate  basis i 
in.  or  guarantee  loans,  repayable  in  not  more 
than  fifteen  years,  to  any  small  business 
concern  las  denned  In  section  3  ol  the 
Small  Business  Act  i  15  U  S  C  632)  and  regu- 
lations issued  thereunder),  or  to  ajiy  quali- 
fied person  seeking  to  estiiblish  such  a  con- 
cern, when  he  determines  that  such  loans 
win  assist  in  carrying  out  the  purpo.ses  of 
this  title,  with  paritculi-r  emphasis  on  em- 
ployment of  the  long-term  unemployed 
Provided,  hourier.  That  no  such  loans  shall 
be  made,  participated  In.  or  guaranteed  if 
the  tot^il  of  such  Federal  assistance  to  a 
single  borrower  outstanding  at  any  one  time 
would  exceed  925.0OO  The  Director  may  de- 
fer payments  on  the  principal  of  such  loans 
for  a  grace  period  and  use  such  other  meth- 
ods as  he  deems  necessary  and  appropriate 
to  assure  the  successful  establishment  and 
operation  of  such  concern  The  Director 
may.  In  his  discretion,  as  a  condition  of  such 
financial  assistance,  require  that  the  bor- 
rower tuUe  steps  to  Improve  his  management 
skills  by  participating  in  a  maiuigement 
training  progr.on  approved  by  the  Director, 
Tlie  Director  shall  encourage,  as  far  as  pos- 
sible, the  participation  of  the  private  busi- 
ness community  in  the  program  of  asslstiince 
to  such   concerns 

•'Coordination  With  Community  Action 
Programs 

"Sec  403  No  financial  assistance  shall  be 
provided  under  section  402  In  any  community 
for  which  the  Director  has  approved  a  com- 
munity actit>n  pn>gram  pursuant  to  title  II 
of  thla  Act  unle&s  such  financial  assistance 
Is  determined  by  him  to  be  consistent  with 
such  program. 

'  Financing  Under  Small  Business  Act 

"Sec  404  Such  lending  and  guaranty  func- 
tions under  this  title  as  may  be  delegated  to 
the  Small  Business  Administration  may  be 
financed  with  funds  appropriated  to  the  re- 
volving fund  established  by  section  4(c)  of 
the  Small  Business  Act  i  15  U  S  C  633ic)  i  for 
the  purposes  of  sections  7iai .  7i  b) ,  and  8ia  \ 
at  that  Act  (15  USC  636(a),  636(b).  637 
I  a)  I  . 

"Loan  Terms  and  Conditions 

"Sec  405  Loans  made  pursuant  to  section 
402  I  including  immediate  participations  in 
arvl  guaranties  of  such  loans)  shall  have 
such  terms  and  conditions  as  the  Director 
shall  determine,  subject  to  the  following  lim- 
itations-— 

"(a I  there  is  reasonable  assurance  of  re- 
payment of  the  loan; 

"(b)  the  financial  assistance  is  not  other- 
wise available  on  reiusonable  terms  from  pri- 
vate sources  or  other  Fedenil.  State,  or  local 
programs, 

"(Ci  the  amount  of  the  loan,  together  with 
other  funds  available,  is  atlequate  to  assure 
completion  jf  the  project  or  achievement  of 
the  purposes  for  which  the  loan  Is  made; 

"(d)  the  loan  bears  interest  at  a  rate  not 
less  than  ( 1  >  a  rate  determined  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury,  taking  into  consid- 
eration the  average  market  yield  on  out- 
standing Treasury  obligations  of  comparable 
maturity,  plus  i2)  such  additional  charge. 
If  any.  toward  covering  other  costs  of  the 
program  as   the  Director  may  determine   to 
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be  consistent  with  its  purposes  PronM 
howeirr.  That  the  rate  of  interest  charw^ 
loans  made  In  redevelopment  areas  dl** 
nated  under  the  Area  Redevelonment  V*" 
(42  USC  J501  et  seq  ,  shall  not  excew  f^ 
rate  currently  applicable  to  new  loanTmaT 
under  section  6  of  that  Act  ( 42  U  S  C  ol^' 
and  •'*"*': 


"(e)    fees  not  In  excess  of  amount.-i  neri^ 
sary    to   cover    administrative   expenses  a 
probable    losses    may    be    required    on    ]^ 
guaranties.  °*^ 

"Limitation  on  Financial  Assistance 
"Sec    406.  No  financial  assistance  shall  h. 
extended    pursuant    to    this    title   where  th 
Director  determines  that   the  assistance  wr 
he    used    in    relocating    establishments  froa 
one  area  to  another  or  in  financlnK  subcoT 
tractors  to  enable  them  to  undertake  work 
theretofore    performed    in    another    <.rea  hv 
other  subcontractors  or  contractors 
"Duration  of  Program 
"Sec    407    The  Director  shall  carry  out  the 
programs   provided    for    in    this   title  du'ine 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1965.  and  t^-e 
two  succeeding  fiscal  years 

•'TITLE  V  —  WORK  EXPERIENCE  PROGRAMS 

■'Statement  of  Purpose 
"Sec  501  It  is  the  purp<jse  of  this  title  to 
expand  the  opportunities  for  constructive 
work  experience  and  other  needed  training 
available  to  persons  who  are  unable  tn  sup- 
port  or  care  for  themselves  or  their  families 
In  carrying  out  this  purpose,  the  Director 
shall  make  maximum  use  of  the  prugrams 
available  under  the  Manpower  Development 
and  Training  Act  of  1962.  as  amended,  and 
Vocational  Education  Act  of  1963 

■Payments  for  Exfjerimental.  Pilot,  and 
Demonstration  Projects 
"Sec.  502  In  order  to  stimulate  the  adop- 
tion of  programs  designed  to  help  unem- 
ployed fathers  and  other  needy  persons  to 
secure  and  retain  employment  or  to  attain 
or  retain  capability  for  self-support  or  per- 
sonal Independence,  the  Director  is  author- 
ized to  transfer  funds  appropriated  or 
allocated  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  thii 
title  to  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education 
and  Welfare  to  enable  him  to  m.ikf  p.ivmenu 
for  experimental,  pilot,  or  demon.s'tratlon 
projects  under  section  1115  of  the  Social 
Security  Act  i42  USC  1315).  subject  to  the 
limitations  contained  m  section  409iai  di 
to  (6),  Inclusive,  of  such  Act  (42  USC  609 
( a )  ( 1 )  -( 6 )  ) ,  in  addition  to  the  sums  other- 
wise available  pursuant  thereto  The  coeti 
of  such  projects  to  the  United  States  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  196.5,  shall,  not- 
withstanding the  proMslons  of  such  Act,  be 
met  entirely  from  funds  appropriated  or 
allocated  to  carry  out  the  purpxises  of  this 
title. 

"Authorization  of  Appropriations 
"Sec  503  Tlie  Director  shall  carry  out  the 
programs  provided  for  In  this  title  during  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1965  and  the  two 
succeeding  fiscal  years  For  the  i)ur(X)se  ol 
carrying  out  this  title,  there  Is  hereby  au- 
thorized to  be  appropriated  the  sum  ol  1150- 
000,000  for  the  fts<.'al  year  ending  June  30. 
1965;  and  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30 
1966.  and  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1967. 
such  sums  may  be  appropriated  as  the  Con- 
gress  may   hereafter   authorize   by   law 

"TITLE    VI — ADM  IN  IS  TRA  I  ION    AND   COORDINATION 

"Part  A — .4d ministration 
"Office  of  Economic  Opportunity 
"Sec  601.  Ill)  There  is  herebv  established 
In  the  Executive  Office  of  the  President  the 
Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  The  Offline 
shall  be  headed  by  a  Director  who  shall  be 
appointed  by  the  President,  by  and  with  the 
advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate  There 
shall  also  be  m  the  Office  one  Deputy  Direc- 
tor and  three  .\ssistant  Dlroct(3rs  who  shall 
be  appointed  by  the  President,  by  and  with 
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^H  consent  of  the  Senate.  The 
^^'  "^^'nirXr  and  the  Assistant  Directors 
Deputy  D"''^;'^^,.,,  {unctions  as  the  Director 
shall  P"f'";";,„,e  prescribe. 
"^-^i^Nc  ^"hstandlng  the  provisions  of 
ibi   Notwu       ^^^^   Reorganization    Act   of 
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section  5;bi  .^^  3,^,  ,.  ^t  any  time  after 
■^*^  r  from  the  date  of  enactment  hereof 
,ne  ye"^,^^'  "  „",,,.  bv  complying  with  the 
•■•'^  Tret  t  "bS-^'  by  that  Act,  provide 
P'Tv,.  .rui'nr  of  the  Office  from  the  Execu- 
''''  '^«^-P  I  lu-  President  and  for  Its  estab- 
Sn?entelwhere  in   the  executive  branch 

-^^f^5^n!:!;SinlaUon  of  the  Director  of 
.Offic^  of  Economic  Opportunity  shall  be 

itdbv  he  President  at  a  rate  not  in  excess 
■^^t    \,    u'U  rite  of  compensation  payable 

^\'S:Drecur    •    ti,e  Bureau  of  the  Budget. 

^".'  d,  The  cnnpensation  of  the  Deputy  Dl- 
..t'^fr  of  the  Office  of  Econ.nnic  Opportunity 

Tn  he  l^xed  bv  the  President  at  a  rate  not 

f"l  cess^'Ahe-annual  rate  of  compensation 

paS  to  the  Deputy   Director  of   the  Bu- 

^■^'"f  The^compensallon  of  the  Assistant 
nir^ctors  of  the  Office  of  Economic  Oppor- 
PuS    Shall  be  fixed   by   the  President  at  a 

»  not  in  excess  of  the  annual  rate  of  com- 
rnsitlon    pu-.ble    to    the    Assistant    Secre- 
tes of  the  Executive  Departments. 
■  Authority  of  Director 

•Src  602  In  addition  to  the  authority 
conferred  upon  him  by  other  sections  of  this 
Act  the  Direct.ir  is  authorly.ed.  in  carrying 
out  his  functions  under  this  Act.  to— 

•■,a)  appoint  In  aco  rdance  with  the  civil 
^rvlce  laws  such  personnel  as  may  ^e  nec- 
ecsirv  to  enable  the  Office  to  carry  out  its 
functions,  and,  except  as  otherwise  provided 
hernln  fix  their  compensation  in  accordance 
with  the  Classification  Act  of  1949   (5  U.S.C. 

1071  et  seq  i : 

••(b)  employ  experts  and  consultants  or 
organlZHtions  "thereof  as  authorized  by  sec- 
tion 15  of  the  Administrative  Expenses  Act 
of  1946  (5  use  55a).  compensate  indi- 
viduals 60  employed  at  rates  not  in  excess 
of  $100  per  diem,  tncludlnc  travel  time,  and 
allow  them  while  away  from  their  homes  or 
regular  places  of  business,  travel  expenses 
I  including  per  diem  In  Ueu  of  subsistence) 
as  authorized  bv  sectlcm  5  of  such  Act  (5 
use  73b  2)  for  persons  In  the  Govern- 
ment service  emploved  intermittently,  while 
so  emploved  Proii'dcd.  haucvrr.  That  con- 
tracts for  such  employment  may  be  renewed 

annually;  ^       ,  ,, 

"(C)  appoint,  without  regard  to  the  civil 
service  laws,  one  or  more  advisory  commit- 
tees composed  of  such  private  citizens  and 
officials  of  the  Federal.  State,  and  local  gov- 
ernments as  he  deems  desirable  to  advise 
him  with  respect  to  his  functions  under  this 
.\ct.  and  members  of  such  committees  (In- 
cluding the  National  Advisory  Council  es- 
tablished in  section  605).  other  than  those 
regularly  emploved  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, while  attending  meetings  of  such 
committees  or  otherwise  serving  at  the  re- 
quest of  the  Director,  shall  be  entitled  to 
receive  comnen.satlon  and  travel  expenses  as 
provided  m' subsection  (b)  with  respect  to 
experts  and  consultants; 

"(d)    with  the   approval    of  the  President, 
arrange   with    and    reimburse    the    heads   of 

•ther  Federal  aeencles  for  the  performance 
nf  anv  ol  his  functions  under  this  Act  and. 
as  neces.-arv  or  appropriate,  delegate  any  of 
his  powers  under  this  Act  and  authorize  the 
redeleg.ition  thereof, 

■le)  utilize,  with  their  consent,  the  serv- 
ices and  facilities  of  Federal  agencies  with- 
out relrnlnirsement.  and.  with  the  consent 
of  any  State  or  a  political  subdivision  of  a 
State.'  accept  and  utilize  the  services  and 
facilities  of  the  agencies  of  such  State  or 
subdivision  without   reimbursement; 

if)   accept  in  the  name  of  the  Office,  and 
emplov  or  dispose  of  in  furtherance  of  the 

purposes  of  this  Act.  or  of  any  title  thereof. 


any  money  or  property,  real,  personal,  or 
mixed,  tangible  or  intangible,  received  by 
gift,  devise,  bequest,  or  otherwise; 

"(g)  accept  voluntary  and  uncompensated 
services,  notwithstanding  the  provisions  of 
section  3679(b)  of  the  Revised  Statutes  i31 
U.S.C.  665(b)  );  ^       , 

"(h)  allocate  and  expend,  or  transfer  to 
other  Federal  agencies  for  expenditure,  funds 
made  available  under  this  Act  as  he  deems 
necessary  to  carrv  out  the  provisions  hereof. 
Including  (without  regard  to  the  provisions 
of  section  4774(d)  of  title  10,  United  States 
Code)  expenditure  for  construction,  repairs. 
and  capital  improvements; 

"(i)  disseminate,  without  regard  to  the 
provisions  of  section  4154  of  title  39.  United 
States  Code,  data  and  information,  in  such 
form  as  he  shall  deem  a]ipropriate,  to  public 
agencies,  private  organizations,  and  the  gen- 
eral public; 

"(J)  adopt  an  official  seal,  which  shall  be 
judicially  noticed; 

"(k)  notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law  relating  to  the  acquisition,  handling. 
or  disposal  of  real  or  personal  property  by 
the  United  States,  deal  with,  complete,  rent, 
renovate,  modernize,  or  sell  for  cash  or  credit 
at  his  discretion  anv  properties  acquired  by 
him  in  connection  with  loans,  participations. 
and  guaranties  made  by  him  pursuant  to 
titles  II  and  IV  of  this  Act; 

"(1)  collect  or  compromise  all  obligations 
to  or  held  bv  him  and  all  legal  or  equitable 
rights  accruing  to  him  in  connection  with 
the  payment  of  obligations  until  such  time 
as  such  obligations  may  be  referred  to  the 
Attorney  General  for  suit  or  collection; 

"(m)    expend,  without  regard  to  the  provi- 
sions of  any  other  law  or  regulation,  funds 
made  available  for  purposes  of  this  Act   (1) 
for  printing  and  binding,   and    (2)    for  rent 
of  buildings  and  space  in  buildings  and  for 
repair,  alteration,  and  improvement  of  build- 
ings and  space  in  buildings  rented  by  him; 
but  the  Director  shall  not  utilize  the  author- 
ity contained  In  this  clause  (A)  except  when 
necessary  in  order  to  obtain  an  item,  service, 
or  facility,  which  is  required  in  the  proper 
administration  of  this  Act.  and  which  other- 
wise could  not  be  obtained,  or  could  not  be 
obtained  In  the  quantity  or  quality  needed, 
or  at  the  time,   in  the  form,  or  under  the 
conditions  in  which,  it   is  needed,   and    (B) 
prior  to  having  given  written  notification  to 
the    Administrator    of    General    Services    (If 
the  exercise  of  such  authority  would  affect 
an  activity  which  otherwise  would  be  under 
the  Jurisdiction  of  the  General  Services  Ad- 
ministration)  or  the  Chairman  of  the  Joint 
Committee  on  Printing    (if   the  exercise  of 
such    authority    would    affect     an    activity 
which  otherwise  would  be  under  the  juris- 
diction of  such  Committee)  of  his  intention 
to  exercise  such  authority,  the  item,  service. 
or  facility  with  respect  to  which  such  au- 
thority Is  proposed  to  be  exercised,  and  the 
reasons  and  justifications  for  the  exercise  of 
such  authority;  and 

"(n)  establish  such  policies,  standards. 
criteria  and  procedures,  prescribe  such  rules 
and  regulations,  enter  into  such  contracts 
and  agreements  with  public  agencies  and 
private  organizations  and  persons,  make 
such  payments  (in  lump  sum  or  install- 
ments, and  in  advance  or  by  way  of  reim- 
bursement, and  in  the  case  of  grants,  with 
necessary  adjustments  on  account  of  over- 
payments or  underpayments),  and  generally 
perform  such  functions  and  take  such  steps 
as  he  may  deem  to  be  necessary  or  appro- 
priate to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this 
Act. 

"Volunteers   in   Service  to  America 
"Sec.  603.   (a)    The  Director  is  authorized 
to  recruit,  select,  train,  and—  ,  „„„„ 

"(1)  upon  request  of  State  or  local  agen- 
cies or  private  nonprofit  organizations,  refer 
volunLLs  to  perform  duties  in  furtherance 
of  programs  combating  poverty  at  a  State 
or  local  level;  and 


"(2)  in  cooperation  with  other  Federal. 
State,  or  local  agencies  involved,  assign  vol- 
unteers to  work  (A)  in  meeting  the  health, 
education,  welfare,  or  related  needs  of  Indi- 
ans living  on  reservations,  of  migratory  work- 
ers and  their  families,  or  of  residents  of  the 
District  of  Columbia,  the  Commonwealth  of 
Puerto  Rico,  Guam,  American  Samoa,  the 
Virgin  Islands,  or  the  Trust  Territory  of  the 
Pacific  Islands;  (B)  in  the  care  and  rehabili- 
tation of  the  mentally  ill  or  mentally  re- 
tarded under  treatment  at  nonprofit  mental 
health  or  mental  retardation  facilities  as- 
sisted in  their  construction  or  operation  by 
Federal  funds;  and  (C)  in  furtherance  of 
programs  or  activities  authorized  or  sup- 
ported under  title  I  or  II  of  this  Act. 

••(b)  The  referral  or  .issignment  of  volun- 
tcer=  shall  be  on  such  terms  and  conditions 
as  the  Director  mav  determine,  but  volun- 
teers shall  not  be  referred  or  assigned  to 
duties  or  work  in  any  State  without  the 
consent  of  the  Governor, 

"(CI  The  Director  is  authorized  to  provide 
to  all  volunteers  during  training  and  to  vol- 
unteers assigned  pursuant  to  subsection  (ai 
(2)  such  stipend,  not  to  exceed  $50  per 
month,  such  living,  travel,  and  leave  allow- 
ances and  such  housing,  transportation  (in- 
cluding travel  to  and  from  the  place  of 
training),  supplies,  equipment,  subsistence. 
clothing,  and  health  and  dental  care  as  the 
Director  may  deem  necessary  or  appropriate 
for  their  needs, 

■(d)  Volunteers  shall  be  deemed  not  to  be 
Federal  employees  and  shall  not  be  subject 
to  the  provisions  of  laws  relating  to  Federal 
employment,  including  those  relating  tx) 
hours  "of  work,  rates  of  compensation^  leave 
unemployment  compensation,  and  Federal 
employee  benefits,  except  that  all  volunteers 
during  training  and  such  volunteers  as  are 
a-signed  pursuant  to  subsection  (a)(2)  shall 
be  deemed  Federal  employees  to  the  same  ex- 
tent as  enrollees  of  the  Corps  under  section 
106    (b).    (c).  and    (d)    of  this  Act. 

"Economic  Opportunity  Council 
•Sec  604  (a)  There  is  hereby  established 
an  Economic  Opportunity  .CounclL  which 
shall  consult  with  and  advise  the  Director 
n  carrvrng  out  his  functions,  including  the 
coord'r^ation  of  antipoverty  efforts  by  all  seg- 
menf^  of  the  Federal  Government. 

"(b)  The  Council  shall  Include  the  Di- 
rector, who  shall  be  Chairman  the  Secre- 
taSv^of  Defense,  the  Attorney  GeneraL  the 
SecreSri^of  the  Interior.  Agriculture.  Com- 

ScT  Labor,  and  Healthy  ^^^^^^'^.^Z^e 
Welfare,  the  Housing  and  Home  France 
Administrator,  the  ^Administrator  of  the 
small  Business  Administration,  the  Chair- 
man of  the  council  of  Economic  Advisers,  the 
Director  of  Selective  Service,  and  such  ott^r 
agency  heads  as  the  President  may  designate, 
or  delegates  thereof. 

"National  Advisory  Council 
••SEC    605    There  is   hereby  established  In 
the  Office  a  National  Advisory  Council.    The 
Council  shall  be  composed  of  the  Director, 
who  shall  be  Chairman,  and  not  more  than 
fourteen   additional   members  appointed  by 
the   President,    without  regard   to   the   civil 
service  laws,  who  shall  be  representative  of 
the  public  in  general  and  appropriate  fields 
of  endeavor  related  to  the  purposes  of  this 
Act      Upon  the  request  of  the  Director,  the 
Council    shall    review    the    operations    and 
activities  of  the  Office,  and  shall  make  such 
recommendations  with  respect  thereto  as  are 
appropriate.    The  Council  shall  meet  at  least 
once  each  year  and  at  such  other  times  as 
the  Director  may  request. 

"Revolving  Fund 
"SEC  606  (a)  To  carry  out  the  lending 
and  ^^ty  functions  authorized  under 
UtLm  and  IV  of  this  Act.  there  is  auth^- 
ized  to  be  established  a  revolving  fund.  The 
capital  of  the  fund  shall  --1st  of  su^^ 
amounts  as  may  be  advanced  to  it  by  the 
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Director  from  funda  appropriated  pursuant 
to  aectlOD  321  and  ahall  remain  available 
until  expended. 

"(b)  The  Director  shall  pay  Into  miscel- 
laneous receipts  of  the  Treasury,  at  the  cloee 
of  each  fiscal  year,  interest  on  the  capital  of 
the  fund  at  a  rate  determined  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury,  taking  into  consid- 
eration the  averaf:e  market  yield  on  out- 
standing Treasury  obligations  of  comparable 
maturity  during  the  last  month  of  the  pre- 
ceding fiscal  year  Interest  payments  may 
be  deferred  with  the  approval  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury,  but  any  interest  pay- 
ments so  deferred  shall  themselves  bear  In- 
terest. 

"(c)  Whenever  any  capital  In  the  fund  Is 
determined  by  the  Dtrecu>r  to  be  In  excess 
of  current  needs,  such  capital  shall  be 
credited  to  the  appnjprlatlons  from  which 
advanced,  where  It  shall  be  held  for  future 
advances. 

"(d)  Receipts  from  any  lending  and 
guaranty  operations  under  this  Act  i  except 
operations  under  title  IV  carried  un  by  Small 
Business  Administration  i  shall  be  credited 
to  the  fund.  The  fund  shall  be  available 
for  the  payment  of  all  expenditures  to  the 
Director  for  loans,  participations,  and  guar- 
anties authorized  under  titles  III  and  IV  of 
this  Act. 

"Labor  Standards 
Sic.  607.  All  laborers  and  mechanics  em- 
ployed by  contractors  or  subcontractors  In 
the  construction,  alteration  or  repair,  In- 
cluding painting  and  decorating  of  projects. 
buildings  and  works  which  are  federally  as- 
sisted luider  this  Act  shall  be  paid  wages  at 
rates  not  less  than  those  prevailing  on  sim- 
ilar construction  In  the  locality  as  deter- 
mined by  the  Secretary  of  Labor  in  accord- 
ance with  the  Davis-Bacon  Act.  as  amended 
1 40  U.S.C.  276a— 276a-  5  )  The  Secretary  of 
Labor  shall  have,  with  respect  to  such  labor 
standards,  the  authority  and  functions  set 
forth  In  Reorganization  Plan  Numbered  14 
of  1950  (15  PJl.  3176:  64  Stat  1267.  5  USC 
133 — 133Z-15).  and  section  2  of  the  Act  of 
June  13,  1934,  as  amended  (48  Stat  948,  as 
amended:  40  U.S.C   276(c)  ). 

Reports 
"Sec.  608.  Not  later  than  one  hundred  and 
twenty  days  after  the  close  of  each  fiscal  year, 
the  Director  shall  prepare  and  submit  to  the 
President  for  transmitui  to  the  Congress  a 
full  and  complete  report  un  the  activities 
of  the  Ofllce  during  such  year. 

"Deflnltions 

"Sec.  609.  As  used  in  this  Act: 

"(a)  The  term  State'  means  a  State,  the 
Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico,  the  DLstrlct 
of  Columbia,  Guam,  American  Samoa,  or  the 
Virgin  Islands,  and  for  purposes  of  title  I 
and  part  A  of  tlUe  II  .such  term  Includes  the 
Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands;  and 
the  term  'United  States',  when  used  in  a 
geographical  sense,  includes  the  foregoing 
and  all  other  places,  contlnenuil  or  insular, 
including  the  Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific 
Islands,  subject  to  the  Jurisdiction  of  the 
United  States. 

"(b)  The  term  agency',  unless  the  con- 
text requires  otherwise,  means  department. 
agency,  or  other  component  of  a  Federal, 
State,  or  local  governmental  entity 

"(c)  The  term  fanuly,'  in  the  case  of  a 
Job  Corps  enroUee.  means — 

"(1)  the  spouse  or  child  of  an  enrollee. 
and 

"(2)  any  other  relative  who  draws  sub- 
stantial support  fnjm  the  enrollee 

"Part  B — Coordtnatton  of  antipoierty 
programs 

"Coordination 
"Sec.  611.    (a)    In  order  to  Insure  that  all 
Federal  progrtuns  related  to  the  purposes  of 
this    Act   are   carried    out    In    a    coordinated 
manner — 


•■(  I)  the  Director  Is  authorized  to  call  up- 
on other  Federal  agencies  to  supply  such  sta- 
tistical data,  program  reports  and  other  ma- 
terials as  he  deems  necessary  to  discharge 
his  responsibilities  under  this  Act,  and  to 
assist  the  President  in  ctjordlnating  the  anti- 
poverty   efforts   of    all    Federal   agencies: 

"(2 1  Federal  agencies  which  lu-e  engaged 
In  administering  programs  related  to  the  pur- 
poses of  this  Act.  or  which  otherwl.se  perform 
fimctlons  relating  thereto,  shall — 

"(A)  cooperate  with  the  Director  in  carry- 
ing out  his  duties  and  responsibilities  under 
this  Act,  and 

"iBj  carry  out  their  programs  and  exerLlse 
their  functions  In  such  manner  as  will,  to 
the  maximum  extent  permitted  by  other  ap- 
pUcabfe  law,  assist  In  carrying  out  the  pur- 
poses of  this  .^ct.  and 

"(3 1  the  President  may  direct  that  partic- 
ular programs  and  functions,  including  the 
expenditure  of  funds,  of  the  Federal  agen- 
cies referred  to  In  paragraph  (2)  shall  be 
carried  out,  to  the  extent  not  Inconsistent 
with  other  applicable  law.  In  conjunction 
with  or  in  support  of  programs  authorized 
under  this  Act 

"lb)  In  order  to  insure  that  all  existing 
Federal  agencies  are  utilized  to  the  maximum 
extent  possible  in  carrying  out  the  purposes 
of  this  Act.  no  funds  appropriated  to  carry 
out  this  Act  shall  be  used  to  establish  any 
new  department  or  office  when  the  Intended 
function  Is  being  performed  by  an  existing 
department  ■  ir  office 

"Preference  to  Community  Action  Programs 
"Sec.  612  To  the  extent  feasible  and  con- 
sistent with  the  provisions  of  law  governing 
any  Federal  program  and  with  the  pur[xises 
of  this  Act.  the  head  of  each  Federal  agency 
administering  any  Federal  program  Is 
directed  to  give  preference  to  any  applica- 
tion for  assistance  or  benefits  which  is  made 
pursuant  to  or  in  connection  with  a  com- 
munity action  program  approved  pursuant  to 
title  II  of  this  Act 

"Information  Center 
"Sec  613  In  order  to  insure  that  all  Fed- 
eral programs  related  to  the  purposes  of  this 
Act  are  utilized  t<j  the  maximum  extent  pos- 
sible, and  to  Insure  that  information  con- 
cerning such  programs  and  other  relevant 
Information  Is  readily  available  In  one  place 
to  public  officials  and  other  Interested  per- 
sons, the  Director  is  authorized  ivs  he  deems 
appropriate  to  collect,  prepare,  analyze,  cor- 
relate, and  distribute  such  Information, 
either  free  of  charge  or  by  sale  at  cost  (any 
funds  so  received  to  be  deposited  to  the 
Director's  account  as  an  offset  to  such  costi, 
and  make  arran^^ements  and  pay  for  any 
printing  and  binding  without  regard  to  the 
provisions  of  any  other  law  or  regulation 

"Prohibition  of  Federal  Control 
"Sec  614  Nothing  contained  In  this  Act 
shall  be  construed  to  authorize  any  depart- 
ment, agency,  officer,  or  employee  of  the 
United  States  to  exercise  any  direction,  su- 
pervision, or  control  over  the  curriculum, 
program  of  Instruction,  administration,  or 
personnel  of  any  educational  institution  or 
schcKil   system 

'Authorization  of  Appropriations 
"Sec  615  The  Director  shall  carry  out  the 
programs  provided  for  in  this  title  during 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1965.  and  the 
two  succeeding  fiscal  years  For  the  purpose 
of  carrying  out  this  title  i  other  than  for 
purposes  i>f  making  credits  t<i  the  revolving 
fund  established  by  section  606iaM,  there 
is  hereby  authorized  to  be  appri>prlated  the 
sum  of  $10  000  000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1965.  and  for  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing June  30,  1966,  and  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30.  1967.  such  sums  may  be  appro- 
priated as  the  Congress  may  hereafter  au- 
thorize  by  law 


"TI-n-E  Vri  -TREATMENT  OF  VNtUrvoTtfrn. 
COMPENSATION  BENETrTS  AND  INCOIQ^ 
CERTAIN    PUBLIC    ASSISTANCE    PURPosia       "^ 

"Unemployment    Compensation 
"Sec   701.  (a)  No  Individual  who  others 
Is  entitled,  under  title  XV  of  the  SocU]^ 
curlty  Act  or  the  unemployment  compei^ 
tlon  law  of  any  State,  to  any  unemploymBli 
benefit  shall  be  denied  such  benefit  or  hi 
such    benefit    reduced,   solely    because  h«  ** 
any  other  person   participated  In  any  ma^ 
training,  or  other  activity,  provided  by  mt 
program  established  by,   pursuant  to,  or  j^ 
sisted  under    title  I  or  II  of  this  Act 

•(b)  No  Individual  shall  be  denied  Mr 
ticlpatlon  In  any  work,  training,  or  otte 
activity  provided  by  any  prt>gram  establljhrt 
by,  pursuant  to.  or  assisted  under,  title  I  or 
II  of  this  Act  solely  because  he,  or  any  other 
person,  receives,  or  Is  entitled  to  receive,  ao» 
benefit  under  any  unemployment  compen- 
.sation  law 

"Public  Assistance 
"Sec.    702     (a)    Notwithstanding  the  pro- 
visions  of  titles  I.  IV.  X.  XIV,  and  XVI  of  the 
S'K-ial    Security   Act,    a   State   plan  approved 
under  any  such  title  shall  provide  that— 

'"ill  the  first  $85  plus  one-half  of  the  ex- 
cess over  $85  of  payments  made  to  or  on  be- 
half of  any  person  for  or  with  respect  to  any 
month  under  title  I  or  II  of  this  Act  or  any 
program  assisted  under  such  title  shall  not 
be  regarded  i  A )  as  Income  or  resources  of 
such  person  In  determining  his  need  under 
such  approved  State  plan,  or  (Bi  as  Income 
or  resources  of  any  other  individual  In  de- 
termining the  need  of  such  other  Individual 
under  such  approved  State  plan: 

"i2»  no  payments  made  to  or  on  behalf 
of  any  per.son  for  or  with  respect  to  any 
month  under  such  title  or  any  such  program 
shall  be  regarded  as  Income  or  resources  of 
any  other  Individual  In  determining  the  need 
of  such  other  Individual  under  such  ap- 
proved State  plan  except  to  the  extent  made 
available  to  or  for  the  benefit  of  such  other 
Individual:   and 

"(3)  no  grant  made  to  any  family  under 
title  III  of  this  Act  shall  be  regarded  as  In- 
come or  resources  of  such  family  In  deter- 
mining the  need  of  any  member  thereof 
under  such  approved  State  plan 

"(b)  No  funds  to  which  a  State  Is  other- 
wise entitled  under  title  I,  IV,  X,  XIV,  or 
XVI  of  the  Social  Security  Act  for  any  period 
before  July  1,  1965.  shall  be  withheld  by 
reason  of  any  action  taken  pursuant  to  a 
State  statute  which  prevents  such  State  from 
complying  with  the  requirements  of  sub- 
section   (a(  " 

Mr.  FRELINGHUYSEN.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  from  Georgia.  I  am  sorry 
that  I  had  to  take  5  minutes  of  our 
precious  time  to  get  this  concession. 

Mr.  LANDRUM.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  will 
see  that  the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey 
gets  an  exact  copy  of  it. 

Mr.  FRELINGHUYSEN.  My  request 
was  not  that  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jer.sey  have  it,  but  that  every  Member  of 
the  Hou.se  have  it  and  that  it  be  incor- 
porated in  the  Record, 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  5  minutes  to  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Rich]. 

Mr.  RICH  Mr.  Chairman,  it  has  been 
estimated  that  the  antipoverty  bill  will 
provide  for  the  expenditure  of  some 
$947' J  million  for  the  first  year  of  its 
operation  and  that  this  will  merely  be 
the  st^rt  of  the  expenditure  of  many 
billions  of  dollars  in  the  years  ahead.  I 
thought  it  might  be  of  interest  to  you, 
my  colleagues,  to  think  back  and  con- 
template the  cost  of  the  Work  Projects 
Administration  and  the  Public  Works 
Administration    programs    some    yean 
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d  while  I  realize  that  in  the  inter-     operaUons  of  this  program  through  June     -  - -Ji^f/^SS^^  '^^'  ^^'^'^  ^' 
^0,  ana  wiw    ^^^^^jjj^g^j.y  processes  have     30.  1942:  di   To  review  the  scope,  cost,  and  effec- 

venlng  ye^^_  «„„„„;ai  status,  yet  this    Number 


venlngyeft^    financial   status,  yet   this     Number  of  projects 34,524 

ch*^^»    HnUnr  comparison  is  the  only     Estimated  total  cost $6,128,757,391 

doUar-to-douar  cuint-  = 

""worVproj^ts  Administration:  The 
*^J.  progress  Administration  was  cre- 
^2h^v  E^^utive  Order  No.  7034  of  May 
fi,?5  under  authority  of  the  Emer- 
Lcy  Relief  Appropriation  Act  of  1935. 
frpnmary  purpose  was  to  carry  on  a 
^imm  of  public  works  projects  in  co- 
KSn  with  State  and  local  authorl- 
?S  and  to  assist  the  unemployed  by  pro- 
l^ne  work  opportunities  on  such  proj- 
lit^  'Crgaiiization  Plan  No.  1.  which 
Slme  effective  on  July  1. 1939.  provided 


Total  disbursements-.  $4,  156.  387,  170 

Loans  $3,346,059,543 

Grants »810,  327,  627 

In  a  similar  report  made  for  the  fol- 
lowing year  it  was  reported  that  an  ad- 
ditional $31,878,966  had  been  spent  dur- 
ing the  fiscal  year  1943.  This  report 
also  disclosed  that  97  projects  yet  re- 
mained incomplete  involving  a  total  cost 
of  $274,976,593. 


(1)  To  review  the  scope,  cost,  and  effec- 
tiveness of  all  existing  programs  presently 
maintained  or  assisted  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
errunent  to  combat  the  causes  and  effects  of 
poverty  In  the  United  States; 

(2)  To  examine  Into  and  analyze  the  un- 
derlying causes  of  poverty  In  the  United 
States,  including  but  not  limited  to  the 
factors  of  mental  and  physical  capabUlty,  In- 
dustrial dislocation,  geographical  immobility, 
lack  of  proper  education  and  training,  and 
unemployment; 

(3)  To  define  those  areas  of  unmet  com- 
munity and  Individual  needs  to  which  new 
programs  need  be  directed  or  established 
programs  redirected  to  more  effectively  deal 
with  the  causes  and  effects  of  poverty  In  the 
United   States; 

(4)  To  assess  the  most  effective  means  of 


uioviucu  It  is  apparent,  therefore,  that  the  ex 

J^fwofk  Projects  Administration.    In  a  the  Congress  during  the  Nation  s  worst        k             dependency  among  our  citizens; 

^^     ?I^n;thP  President  to  the  Federal  depression  in  the  1930's  and  its  after-     _»               *- 

letter  from  the  President  lotne  fieaerai  *-                                          ^  ^^  ^^^^  ^^^ 


Works  Agencv  Administrator  on  Decem- 
ber 4.  1942.  liquidation  of  this  program 
was  authorized. 

in  the  "Pinal  Report  on  the  WPA 
Program."  issued  by  the  Federal  Works 
agency  the  total  cost  of  WPA  operations 
for  the's-year  period  from  1935  through 
1943  are  reported  as  amounting  to  $10,- 
750  500  969.  Of  this  total.  $10,568,796,592 
was'  spent  by  the  WPA  and  $181,705,000 
was  disbursed  by  other  Federal  agencies 
cooperating  in  this  program. 

Public  Works  Administration:  The 
National  Industrial  Recovery  Act  of  June 
16  1933,  provided  for  the  creation  of  the 
Federal  Emergency  Administration  of 
Public  Works.  Although,  even  In  Its 
early  years,  this  agency  was  known  as 
the  Public  Works  Administration,  it  was 
not  until  July  1,  1939,  that  it  was  official- 
ly designated  as  such.  Reorganization 
Plan  No.  1,  which  became  effective  on 
July  1.  1939.  consolidated  the  Federal 
Emergency  Administration  of  Public 
Works  into  the  Federal  Works  Agency 


math  in  the  early  1940's.    I  am  sure  that 
all  of  us  earnestly  seek  prosperity  and 
good  times  for  our  country  and  that  all 
Americans  agree  that  persons  who  are 
truly  needy  should  be  protected  and  pro- 
vided for.    Yet,  I  wonder  if  this  pro- 
gram, so  highly  recommended  by  the  ad- 
ministration, is  the  best  one  for  attain- 
ing our  goals.    We  should,  and  must. 
learn  by  the  lessons  of  the  past.    In  my 
humble  opinion,  it  seems  to  me  that  this 
Congress    should    hesitate    before    the 
adoption  of  such  a  staggering  financial 
program  in  an  effort  to  make  sure  that 
we   are    going    in   the   right    direction. 
Adding  financial  burden  upon  financial 
burden  really  does  not  seem  the  clear 
path  to  stability,  prosperity  and  a  con- 
tinuing progression  of  a  sound  economy. 
Mr.  FRELINGHUYSEN.    Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  yield  such  time  as  he  may  con- 
sume to  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr. 

A.YRES  ]  ■ 

Mr.    AYRES.     Mr.    Chairman,    H.R. 
12040  will  be  offered  or  a  substitute  in 


to  be  administered  as  the  Public  Works    the  exact  form  printed  below. 


Administration.  PWA  was  scheduled  to 
expire  on  June  30,  1942,  under  authority 
of  the  Public  Works  Administration  Ap- 
propriation Act  of  1938.  Its  life  was 
later  extended  to  June  30,  1943,  by  the 
Independent  Offices  Appropriation  Act 
for  the  fiscal  year  1943. 

The  work  of  this  agency  essentially 
was  to  encourage  the  construction  of 
useful  public  works  as  a  means  of  al- 
leviating the  problem  of  imemployment 
and  stimulating  economic  recovery.  It 
was  authorized  to  develop  long-range 
plans  for  a  comprehensive  program  of 
public  works  projects  which  would  In- 
clude the  construction,  repair  and  im- 
provement of  highways,  parkways,  pub- 
lic buildings  and  other  facilities.  It  was 
also  empowered  to  extend  loans  and 
grants  to  States,  municipalities  and 
Other  public  agencies  for  non-Federal 
projects  and  to  finance  the  construction 
Of  certain  Federal  public  works  projects. 

We  have  not  been  able  to  find  in  the 
Library  of  Congress  a  rep>ort  which  gives 
a  final  summary  of  the  accomplishments 
of  the  Public  Works  Administration. 
However,  in  the  "Third  Annual  Report 
of  the  Federal  Works  Agency  for  1942," 
the  following  data  were  found  which 
give  some  indication  of  the  total  cost  of 


H.R.  12040 

A  bin  to  establish  a  National  Human 

Resources  Development  Commission 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 

Representatives    of    the    United    States    of 

America   in   Congress   assembled.   That    this 

Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Human  Resources 

Development  Act  of   1964". 

FINDINGS    AND    DECLARATIONS    OF    PtTRPOSE 

Section   1.  Through  the  economic  system 
of  free  enterprise,  nurtured  under  a  free  so- 
ciety in  which  the  powers  of  government  are 
limited  and  decentralized  so  as  to  encourage 
maximum    participation    and    responsibility 
on  the  part  of  Individual  citizens,  the  eco- 
nomic and  social  well-being  of  the  United 
States  have  progressed  to  a  level  unequaled 
in  world  history.    The  opportunities  for  per- 
sonal advancement  and  the  benefits  of  wide- 
spread   prosperity,    although    far    exceeding 
that  available  to  the  citizens  of  any  other 
nation,  are  unavailable  to  some   citizens  of 
the  United  States  because  of  their  lack  of 
education,   lack   of   training   In   marketable 
skUls,  location  In  areas  afflicted  by  long-term 
economic    dislocation,   or    condition   of    de- 
pendency due  to  social  conditions  over  which 
they  have  little  control. 

It  has  always  been  the  policy  of  the  United 
Stetea,  implemented  by  numerous  Acts  of 
the  Congress  and  of  State  and  local  govern- 
ments, to  foster  a  society  In  which  every  per- 
son who  is  willing  to  work  has  the  opportu- 
nity to  live  In  decency  and  dignity.    In  or- 


and 

(5)  To  recommend  specific  administrative 
and  legislative  action  which  should  be  taken 
by  the  Federal,  State,  and/or  local  govern- 
ments in  meeting  their  responsibilities  to 
effectively  overcome  the  causes  and  effects 
of  poverty  in  the  United  States. 

Sec.  2.  In  order  to  carry  out  the  objectives 
of  this  Act  there  Is  hereby  established  the 
National  Human  Resources  Development 
Commission,  hereinafter  referred  to  as  the 
"Commission". 

Sec.  3.  The  Commission  shall  be  composed 
of  eighteen  members,  twelve  of  whom  shaU 
be  public  members,  appointed  by  the  Pres- 
ident, by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent 
of  the  Senate.     The  remaining  six  members 
shall    be   appointed   as  follows:    Three,   who 
shall  be  Members  of   the  Senate,  not  more 
than  two  of  whom  shall  be  members  of  the 
same  political  party,  shall  be  appointed  by 
the   President   pro   tempore   of   the   Senate; 
three   who  shall  be  Members  of  the  House  of 
Representatives,  not  more  than  two  of  whom 
shall  be  members  of  the  same  political  party, 
shall    be   appointed   by   the   Speaker   of   the 
House.     The   public   members  of   the   Com- 
mission shall  be  drawn  from  representative 
segments   of   the   Nation   such   as   Industry, 
labor  education,  manpower  development  and 
utilization,  and  related  fields.     One  of  such 
public  members  shall  be  designated  by  the 
President  as  Chairman  of  the   Commission. 
Ten  members  of  the  Commission  shall  con- 
stitute a  quorum.     Any  vacancy  In  the  Com- 
mission shall  not  affect  Its  power,  but  shall 
be  filled  In  the  same  manner  In  which  the 
original  appointment  was  made. 

Sec.  4.  The  Commission  shall  make  a  com- 
prehensive and  Impartial  study  and  make 
recommendations  from  time  to  time  as 
needed  for  constructive  action  In  the  areas 
designated  In  section  1  of  this  Act. 

Sec  5.  Public  members  of  the  Commission 
appointed  from  outside  Government  shall 
each  receive  $100  per  diem  when  engaged  In 
the  actual  performance  of  duties  of  the 
Commission. 

Sec  6  There  Is  hereby  established  a  rea- 
eral  Interagency  Committee  consisting  of 
the  heads  of  the  Departments  of  Agricul- 
ture Labor,  Commerce,  Defense,  Health,  Ed- 
ucation, and  Welfare,  Chairman  of  the  Coun- 
cil of  Economic  Advisers,  Administrator. 
Small  Business  Administration,  Administra- 
tor Housing  and  Home  Finance  Agency,  and 
Director  of  Bureau  of  the  Census,  or  their 
designees,  to  advise  the  Commission  and  to 
maintain  effective  liaison  with  the  resources 
of  such  Departments  and  agencies.  The  Sec- 
retary of  Labor  and  the  Secretary  of  Health. 
Education,  and  Welfare  shall  serve  as  Co- 
chairmen  of  the  Committee. 

Sex:    7     (a)   The    Commission    shaU    have 
power  to  appoint  and  filx  the  compensation 
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of  such  personnel  as  It  deems  advisable,  with- 
out regard  to  the  provision  of  the  civil  serv- 
ice laws  and  the  Cltuislflcatlon  Act  of  1949, 
as  amended.  In  addltUjn.  the  Commission 
may  procure  temportiry  and  iniermitterit 
services  to  the  same  extent  as  is  authorized 
.'  'r  the  departments  by  section  15  of  the 
Act  of  August  2.  1946  i60  Stat  810i.  but  at 
rates  not  to  exceed  «75  per  diem  for  indi- 
viduals. 

lb)  The  Commi.ssiun  is  authorized  to  ap- 
point an  executive  secretary  to  oversee  the 
work  of  the  staff  under  the  general  direction 
of  the  Commission 

Sec.  8.  All  member.s  and  other  personnel 
of  the  Commission  .shall  be  reimbursed  for 
travel,  subsistence,  and  necessary  expenses 
in  accordance  with  law 

Sec  9.  The  Department  of  Health.  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare  shall  provide  the  Com- 
mission necessary  administrative  services 
(Including  those  related  to  budRetlne:  fic- 
countlng.  financial  reportiiig  personnel  and 
procurement!  for  which  payment  shall  be 
made  In  advance  or  by  reimbursement  from 
funds  of  the  Commls.siun  in  such  amounts  as 
mav  be  agreed  upon  by  the  Commission  and 
the  Secretary  of  Lal>ir 

Sec.  10  The  Commission,  or  on  the  au- 
thorization of  the  Commission,  any  subcom- 
mittee or  panel  thereof,  may.  for  the  pur- 
poses of  carrying  out  its  functions  and  du- 
ties, hold  such  hearings  and  sit  and  art 
at  such  times  and  places  ixs  the  Commission 
or  such  subcommittee  may  deem  advisable 

Sec.  11  The  Commission  Is  authorized  to 
nei^otlate  and  enter  into  contracts  with  pri- 
vate organlz.itlons  to  carry  out  such  studies 
and  to  prepare  such  reports  iis  the  Commis- 
sion determines  to  be  necessary  In  order  to 
carry  out  Its  duties 

3ec.  12  The  Commission  Is  authorized  to 
secure  directly  from  any  executive  depart- 
ment, agency,  or  independent  Instrumental- 
ity of  the  Government  any  Information  it 
deems  necessary  to  carry  out  Its  functions 
under  this  Act;  and  each  such  department, 
agency,  and  Instrumentality  Is  authorized 
and  directed  to  cooperate  with  the  Commis- 
sion and.  to  the  extent  permitted  bv  law.  to 
furnish  such  Information  to  the  Commis- 
sion, upon  request  made  by  the  Chairman 

Sec.  13.  The  Commission  shall  submit  a 
final  report  of  Its  rindlngs  and  recommenda- 
tions to  the  President  and  the  Congress  by 
June  30.  1965.  The  Commission  shall  cease 
to  exist  thirty  days  after  submitting  its  final 
report. 

Sec.  14.  There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  to  the  Commission,  out  of  any 
money  In  the  Treasury  not  otherwise  appro- 
priated, such  sums  n.jt  In  excess  of  $1,500,000. 
as  may  be  necessiiry  to  carry  out  the  pro- 
visions of  this  Act 

Mr.  LANDRUM  Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  sentleman 
from  New  York  fMr  Gilbert!  may  ex- 
tend his  remark.s  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Georgia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GILBERT.  Mr  Chairman,  pas- 
sage of  the  bill  before  us.  the  Economic 
Opportunity  Act  of  1964.  has  been  anx- 
iously and  prayerfully  awaited  by  the 
millions  of  poor  people  in  our  Nation,  as 
well  as  by  communitie.s.  civic  and  public 
leaders,  and  conscientious  Americans 
throughout  our  country-  I  introduced  a 
bill  identical  with  the  administrations 
bill,  to  show  my  strong  support:  I  te.sti- 
fled  before  the  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor  when  hearings  were  held  and 
urged  approval  of  the  bill.  I  am  happy 
to  have  the  opportunity  to  cast  my  vote 
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In  favor  of  the  bill  This  Congress  must 
take  favorable  action  now  so  that  the 
crusade  against  poverty  can  beyin  and 
the  programs  provided  can  be  inipli-- 
mented 

To  the  opponents  of  this  measure  I 
would  point  out  that  the  80  percent  of 
our  population  in  comlortable  circum- 
stances has  now  bei-n  alerted  to  tlie  .sad 
and  deplorable  plight  of  the  20  percent 
which  is  poverty  stricken,  and  this  Con- 
gress has  the  responsibility  to  afford 
them  the  opportunity  to  take  part  in  the 
unconditional  war  on  poverty"  requested 
by  the  President  Since  the  day  that  the 
President  outlined  his  program,  thou- 
sands of  editorials,  feature  stories,  and 
articles  have  been  written  on  the  sub- 
ject, the  needs  of  our  poor  have  been 
graphically  placed  before  us  The  poor 
of  our  Nation  have  bt^en  termed  'the  in- 
visible Americans."  They  are  no  longer 
invisible;  our  eyes  have  been  opened  and 
we  have  been  forced  to  .see  them  and  t:i 
recognize  them  wherever  they  are.  and 
they  are  everywhere,  in  every  city  and  in 
every  recion.  I  repeat  a  statistic  which 
you  have  now  heard  many  times;  one  out 
of  every  five  Americans  lives  in  poverty 
Thirty-five  million  Americans  are  poor 
and  without  hope,  and  we  are  the  richest 
Nation  on  earth.  We  stand  shamed  in 
the  eyes  of  the  world  because  of  our  gross 
neglect. 

Great  leaders  from  every  walk  of  life 
representatives  of  labf)r  organizations, 
educators,  social  workers,  civic  leaders, 
city,  county,  and  State  officials,  testified 
before  the  committee  in  charge  and  uru'ed 
approval. 

Perhaps  no  bill  in  our  history  has 
aroused  so  much  enthusiasm,  so  much 
interest,  so  much  willingne.ss  to  help 
one's  fellow  man,  as  has  the  one  before 
us.  I  have  received  many  communica- 
tions from  my  constituents  tellinu  me  of 
their  great  interest  and  their  wish  to  do 
all  they  can  to  help,  many  croups  are 
now  beini.;  formed  m  my  district  for  the 
purpose  of  cooperating  to  the  fullest  in 
carrying  out  the  proKrams.  individuals 
are  ready  to  volunteer  their  services,  and 
eagerly  await  the  opportunity  to  do  so. 
I  believe  that  this  spirit  of  good  will  exists 
throughout  our  Nation  and  that  rit-'ht- 
thinkins,'  Americans  and  all  who  desper- 
ately need  the  a.ssistance  provided,  ex- 
pect their  Representatives  to  cast  their 
votes  in  favor  of  the  program  and  that 
tiiey  will  be  t,'rievously  shocked  at  any 
net,'ative  action 

My  district,  the  2L'd  District  of  New- 
York,  is  one  which  contains  many  of  the 
poverty  stricken  Our  problpm.s  are  so 
vast  and  overwhelming,'  that  they  cannot 
be  solved  by  the  city  of  New  York  alone: 
we  must  have  the  Fedeial  a.ssistance  pro- 
vided by  this  bill  Ample  testimony  was 
triven  the  committee  to  prove  that  no 
municipality,  no  State,  no  community, 
can  do  the  'ob  alone.  We  must  put  to  u.se 
all  the  powerful  weapons  at  our  disposal: 
knowledge  possessed  by  our  govern- 
mental agencies,  the  initiative  of  local 
communities,  and  the  determination  of 
dedicated  Americans  who  wish  to  help. 

It  IS  commendable  that  in  the  pro- 
mams  contemplated,  the  emphasis  has 
been  placed  on  the  youth  of  our  Nation. 
The  proposed  Job  Corps,  the  work  train- 
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Inu  program,  and  the  work  study  n^ 
gram,  will  be  of  inestimable  value  to  b 
dreds  of  thou-sands  of  our  young  DeoS" 
who  are  today  without  hope  wiui 
education,  without  trainin«  '  with?" 
jobs.  When  we  help  them  to  help  S 
selves,  we  break  the  vicious  cycle  of  nm 
erty  which  enmeshes  families  from  een' 
. 'ration  to  veneration.  When  we  makeh 
po.ssible  for  them  to  learn  skills  deveiAn 
their  full  potential  in  education  heln 
tiiem  to  become  self-respecting  ^lyl 
them  hope  and  a  constructive  program 
and  ';oal  in  life,  then  we  are  savirg  them 
from  a  life  of  bitterness,  frustration 
juvenile  delinquency,  and  crime  Xhp 
futures  of  these  young  people  are  in  our 
liands  today.  We  are  faced  by  an  awe- 
some responsibility,  do  we  .save  our  youth 
or  do  we  rele^'ate  them  to  a  lifetime  of 
terrible  deprivations.'  I  emphasize  that 
the  future  of  our  Nation  rests  upon  the 
shouldei-o  of  our  youth;  all  of  our  youth 
not  a  favored  few  All  are  entitled  to 
education  and  economic  opportunities 
and  all  must  be  adequately  equipped  for 
good  citizenship  and  its  demands  if  we 
expect  to  retain  our  leadership  in  world 
affairs. 

The  community  action,  adult  basic  ed- 
ucation, and  rural  antipoverty  proL'rami 
provided  in  the  bill  are  also  vitally  im- 
portant and  necessary.  All  help  to  eliml- 
inate  the  root  causes  which  make  people 
poor. 

Even  as  cold  statistics  cannot  measure 
the  terrible  despair  suffered  by  the  poor, 
so  there  is  no  yardstick  by  which  we  can 
measure  the  full  extent  of  the  benefiu 
which  will  accrue  by  implementation  of 
:his  till,  the  dawn  of  hope,  the  chance 
for  education,  training,  and  employment, 
for  the  realizaticm  of  ambitions  and  plans 
for  their  children,  now  beyond  th.e  reach 
of  so  many. 

It  has  been  pointed  out  many  times 
that  this  bill  reoresents  a  prudt>nt  pro- 
;:ram  It  is  particularly  benelicial.  be- 
cause it  provides  equal  opportunity,  self- 
help,  and  cooperation  among  Govern- 
ment, industry,  and  private  organizations 
m  a  common  cause  It  does  not  repre- 
sent handouts  but  lays  the  groundwork 
for  a  realistic  undertakiiiL;  which  will  eive 
people  a  chance  to  become  .self-support- 
ing, to  take  their  rightful  place  in  our 
society,  to  be  able  to  walk  through  life 
with  dignity  and  not  be  object,s  of 
charity 

All  Members  of  Congress  have  received 
many  pleas  for  pa.ssaL-e  of  this  bill  The 
need  for  this  legislation  has  been  strong- 
ly shown;  irrefutable  evidence  was  pre- 
sented to  the  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor  to  the  effect  that  this  bill  is  of 
vital  importance  to  all  regions  of  our 
country.  It  is  the  duty  of  this  Congress 
to  pass  the  bill.  This  is  no  time  for  polit- 
ical maneuverintis  or  to  seek  political  ad- 
vanta^^e;  this  is  the  time  for  an  honest. 
clear  look  at  the  facts  and  positive,  ef- 
fective action  to  combat  one  of  our 
Nation's  u^ravest  ills  poverty. 

I  welcome  this  opportunity  to  help  ful- 
till  the  hopes  of  the  millions  of  our  un- 
fortunat«»  citizens  who  look  to  us  for  the 
a.ssistance  provided.  I  am  convinced 
that  the  war  on  poverty  can,  and  must, 
be  won  To  desert  our  poor  and  refuse 
them  the  help  provided  by  the  legislation 
before  us  is  unthinkable. 
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Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 


^'m^  consent  that  the  gentleman 
""*"'?pw  Jersey  I  Mr.  MinishI  may  ex- 
[Shls  .emarks  at  this  point  in  the 

^^fVw AIRMAN.     Is  there  objection 
,7ufe  rSfuS  of   the  gentleman  from 

htTll  no  objection.  . 

In    MINISH.     Mr.  Chairman.  Ameri- 

l  t/fdav  face  one  of  the  most  mipor- 

''"f  ^.cfsions  of  this  century.     No  one 

''"'make  it    or  them  and  the  so-called 


work.  In  light  of  a  recent  Labor  De- 
partment study  it  is  difficult  to  see  any 
future  for  this  sort  of  rationalization 
which  Ignores  the  real  problem  we  face. 
The  Etepartment  of  Labor  made  a  sur- 
vey of  the  nearly  10  million  persons  who 
were  out  of  work  a  month  or  more  in 
1961.  The  conclusion  drawn  from  this 
study  was  that  those  surveyed  showed  a 
strong  desire  to  remain  in  the  labor  force 
and  were  willing  to  accept  lower  paying 
jobs  or  shift  to  a  different  type  of  work 
to  get  back  on  a  payroll.    Furthermore, 


^^■^  "^'^^  '/  f.^s  of';?.e\"cS>nomic  Ss  em  he*^  stud?  noted  that  all  those  surveyed 
.^.aalizing  fo  ces  "f^^^^;^^""^^' provide  had  tried  to  find  work  by  at  least  one 
can  no  loiv-:ei  be  depended  on       p  standard  method   and   87   percent  had 


antomatic  solutions.     Americans   mUst 

S    vhether   they   will,   or   will   not, 

S  a  full  scale  effort  to  eliminate  pov- 

r7v  in  the  United  States. 

Ma  v  of  us  thought  that  this  question 

had  been  ^-etthxl  in  the  1930-s.    We  took 

pnouslv  the  pledges  of  the  New  Deal 

r/did    hose  who  made  them.     But  as 

S'ohn  F  Kennedy  said  during  the  1960 

campaign: 

Rnt  the  lob  which  Franklin  Roosevelt  set 
out  to  do  m  1935  is  not  yet  done-that  open- 
?nXutle  W..S  won-but  the  war  against  pov- 
erty and  degradation  Is  not  yet  over. 

The  noble  goal  to  alleviate  the  plight 
of  our  needv  citizens  has  been  undercut 
bv  tho.se  who  have  let  poverty  go  un- 
noticed on  the  back  streets  of  our  placid 
.suburban  communities,  and  multimil- 
i:on-dollar  uptown  developments. 

The>e  well -situated  citizens  would  like 
to  wish  away  the  some  4  million  Ameri- 
cans who  are  unemployed.    They  would 
also  like  to  ignore  the  fact  that  14  mil- 
lion families  and  unrelated  individuals 
have  incomes  of  less  than  $2,000  a  year. 
Bv  regarding   the  situation  of   these 
unfortunate   people   as  the   product  of 
tht  r    own    laziness    or    irresponsibility 
m'anv  otherwise   thoughtful   Americans 
absolve  themselves  of  any  responsibility 
m  this  matter.    According  to  them,  pov- 
erty  and    unemployment    are    personal 
problems  that  can  only  be  solved  by  a 
basic  change  in  the  attitudes  of  the  poor 
and  the  unemployed. 

Even  a  cursorv  investigation  into  who 
is  poor  and  who  is  unemployed  should 
serve  as  a  deterrent  for  such  meaning- 
less cenoralizations.  and  yet  these  ideas 

persist. 

Todav  there  is  hope  that  the  magni- 
tude of'poverty  in  the  United  States  will 
be  exposed  to  such  an  extent  that  the 
thoui^htless  will  no  longer  be  able  to  re- 
main insulated  from  the  real  world. 
Much  is  being  written  and  much  is  being 
said  about  the  condition  of  some  40  or 
50  million  Americans  who  are,  by  any 
rea.sonablc  standard,  poor.  Let  us  re- 
view some  of  the  facts  regarding  who  is 
poor  in  our  "afHuent  society."  and  outhne 
a  few  of  the  suggestions  regarding  the 
correction  of  this  deplorable  situation. 

First  there  are  the  4  million  unem- 
ployed The  people  of  this  Nation  must 
bemn  to  realize  that  an  uncomfortably 
high  level  of  unemployment  has  become 
a  characteristic  of  the  U.S.  economy. 
Since  1957.  unemployment  has  averaged 
6  percent  of  the  labor  force.  This  is  the 
highest  long-run  rate  since  the  depres- 
sion. We  must  also  accept  the  fact  that 
this  sort  of  unemployment  cannot  be 
attributed  to  a  basic  human  aversion  to 
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Standard  method  and  87   percent  had 
used  two  or  more  approaches. 

I  would  like  to  stress  that  this  is  the 
first  survey  of  this  type  undertaken  m 
the  United  States  and  that  all  past  con- 
tentions have  been  based  on  unscientific 
generalizations.  Therefore  there  is  every 
reason  to  believe  that  the  findings  of  the 
Labor  Department  study  present  a  true 
picture  of  the  attitudes  of  our  unem- 
ployed. 

Another  important  finding  in  this 
study  has  to  do  with  the  characteristics 
of  the  unemployed.  If  these  people  are 
trying  to  find  work,  then  it  is  important 
to  know  why  they  have  been  unsuccess- 
ful. The  report  indicates  that  the  job- 
less, as  a  rule,  were  less  educated  than 
the  average  worker  and  more  likely  to  be 
in  less  skilled,  lower  paying  occupations. 
Seventy  percent  were  men  and  the  vast 
majority  were  in  the  prime  working  years 
from  20  to  64. 

This  tends  to  support  the  contention 
of  Charles  Killingsworth,  Michigan  State 
University  economist,  who  has  argued 
that  the  prime  cause  of  cui-rent  high 
rates  of  unemployment  are  structural 
imbalances  in  our  economy.  That  is  to 
say  that  rapid  technological  advances 
have  reduced  the  need  for  blue-collar, 
low-skilled,  and  uneducated  workers — 
whom  we  have  in  superabundance — 
while  these  same  advances  have  in- 
creased the  demand  for  highly  educated 
workers — who  are  in  short  supply. 

If  this  be  the  case,  we  are  dealing  with 
a  problem  that  will  grow  by  leaps  and 
bounds  as  the  economy  advances.  More 
and  more  men  will  fall  into  the  unem- 
plovable  category  as  automation  takes 
its 'toll.  Answers  must  be  found  that 
will  realistically  deal  with  this  dilemma. 
Economic  growth  must  not  come  to  mean 
the  growth  of  human  misery  due  to  the 
frustrations  of  unemployment. 

We  must  bear  in  mind,  however,  that 
the  unemployed  in  this  country  make  up 
only  a  portion  of  those  who  are  living 
in  poverty.  A  second  question  that  con- 
fronts American  society  is  what  shall 
be  done  about  the  continued  inequities 
in  the  distribution  of  income  in  the 
United  States. 

Most  of  us  have  assumed  that  there 
has  been  a  redistribution  of  income  gomg 
on  in  the  United  States  that  would 
eventually  lead  to  a  more  equitable  share 
of  total  income  going  to  all  groups. 
While  it  is  true  that  income  has  been 
growing  in  constant  dollars,  and  that 
since  1929  the  total  share  of  the  Nation  s 
income  going  to  the  highest  one-nfth  ol 


come  going  to  our  poorest  fifth  has 
changed  little  since  1929  and  not  at  all 
since  1944. 

Herman  P.  Miller,  of  the  Bureau  of 
the  Census,  has  done  a  fine  job  in  ex- 
posing the  income  redistribution  theory 
as  largely  myth.    In  a  recent  Census 
publication  Miller  shows  that  42  percent 
of  the  45  million  families  and  13  million 
unrelated    individuals    in    the    United 
States  received  only  14  percent  of  the 
$332    billion   national    income   in    1959. 
These   24.5   million   families  and   indi- 
viduals received  less  income  than  their 
2  1   million   counterparts  who   had   in- 
comes  of   more    than    $15,000    a    year. 
More  dramatically,  all  of  these  low-in- 
come families  and  individuals  had  an- 
nual incomes  of  less  than  $4,000,  and  23 
percent  had  incomes  of  less  than  $2,000. 
These  are  the  people  that  Michael  Har- 
rington writes  about  in  his  recent  book. 
"The     Other     American."     Harrington 
calls  these  unfortunates  our  "invisible 
poor"  and  he  advises  us  that  they  num- 
ber 40  to  50  million  people  at  present. 
Who  are  these  people? 

Miller  tells  us  that  the  aged  form  the 
single   largest   bloc   in   the   low-income 
group.    Most  of  them  are  in  retirement 
and    live    on    social    security    pensions. 
Second,  are  the  families  with  no  work- 
ers who  live  on  pensions,  welfare  pay- 
ments   or  other  types  of  Income  other 
than  earnings.    Third,  we  find  families 
with  a  female  at  the  head  of  the  house- 
hold.    Many   of  these   families   include 
mothers  with  young  children,  and  it  is 
difficult  for  these  mothers  to  be  wage 
earners.    Some  work  only  part  time  or 
in  low-paving  jobs.    Fourth,  there  are 
the  Negroes.     Although  they  make  up 
only  10  percent  of  the  population  they 
constitute  21  percent  of  the  low-income 
group.    Harrington  refers  to  these  peo- 
ple as  "the  rejects"  of  modern  society. 

Can  it  be  that  America  has  become  so 
crass  in  its  affluence  that  it  no  longer 
looks  upon  the  poverty  of  fellow  Amer- 
icans as  an  intolerable  indignity?  Are 
we  so  self-satisfied  and  self-seeking  that 
we  are  no  longer  moved  to  action  by  the 
disclosure  of  such  conditions? 

The  President  has  answered  that  ques- 
tion by  setting  the  stage  for  a  great 
revival  of  humanism  in  this  country.  In 
his  state  of  the  Union  message  President 
Johnson  made  the  following  observation 
and  commitment: 

Unfortunatelv  many  Americans  live  on  the 
outskirts  of  hope— some  because  of  their 
poverty  and  some  because  of  their  color,  and 
all  too  many  because  of  both. 

Our  task  is  to  help  replace  their  despair 
with  opportunity.  And  this  administratioii 
today  here  and  now  declares  unconditional 
war  on  poverty  in  America. 

The  bill  before  the  House  today,  the 
Economic  Opportunity  Act  of  1964  is 
designed  to  put  these  words  into  action. 
Of  course,  this  measure  alone  cannot  by 
itself  win  the  fight  against  the  Nation  s 
most  dangerous  domestic  enemy.  Many 
more  specific  measures  are  required  to 
create  adequate  economic  opportunities 
for  the  millions  who  are  now  stranded  on 
the  islands  of  poverty  in  our  affluent  so- 
ciety    Poverty  can  be  destroyed  only  by 


income  going  to  the  highest  one-nfth  oi     "^";^„       ,     ^g^  and  simultaneous  attack 
the  population  has  been  reduced,    t  is     ^  concentrat^  a  .^^  ^^^^  ^^ 

also  true  that  the  share  of  national  in-     on  all  its  causes. 
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to  cure  It,  not  merely  relieve  the  symp- 
toms of  poverty. 

The  Economic  Opportunity  Act.  how- 
ever. Is  an  essential  weapon  In  the  fight 
against  poverty.  It  is  significant  that 
those  most  Involved  with  the  problems  of 
poverty  and  dependency— the  Governors 
and  mayors  and  other  officials  of  our 
great  metropolitan  areas — have  given 
H.R.  11377  their  enthusiastic  endorse- 
ment. The  Governor  of  New  Jersey,  the 
Honorable  Richard  J.  Hughes,  has  called 
this  legislation  "an  efTort  to  restore  the 
soul  of  America,  an  investment  in  saved 
taxes  as  well  as  human  values." 

Poverty  is  a  needless  waste  of  our  most 
valuable  natural  resource — our  people 
The  millions  whose  minds,  bodies,  and 
spirits  have  been  ravaged  by  poverty 
could  be  gainfully  employed,  contribut- 
ing to  the  growth  of  our  economy,  pro- 
viding purchasing  power  to  pump  new- 
dollars  into  our  economy  and  paying 
taxes  to  support  the.r  local.  State,  and 
Federal  governments.  Instead,  they 
drain  already  existing  resources. 

H.R.  11377  Is  a  bold  attempt  to  end 
that  waste  by  giving  our  people  mired  in 
depressed  areas  and  festering  urban 
slums  an  opportunity  to  share  in  the 
promise  of  this  Nation.  It  is  both  the 
freedom  and  the  responsib.lity  of  those 
who  love  democracy  to  make  choices  re- 
garding the  goals  of  our  .society.  The.se 
things  cannot  be  left  to  the  chance  work- 
ings of  an  impersonal  economic  system 
nor  to  the  authoritarian  dictates  of  the 
bureaucracy.  Americans  must  choose  to 
eliminate  poverty  and  commit  their  time 
and  energy  to  seeing  the  job  through  or 
It  will  never  be  done. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts  (Mr  Bol.\ndI  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 
The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Chairman,  today  I 
wLsh  to  speak  in  behalf  of  H  R  11377— 
the  Economic  Opportunity  Act  of  1964. 
In  my  opinion,  it  is  one  of  the  most 
worthy  and  significant  proposals  we  have 
corLsidered  in  recent  years  I  urge  its 
speedy  passage  and  enactment  as  a 
major  step  In  eliminating  a  gigantic  do- 
mestic problem. 

Poverty  in  America  is  a  phrase  with  a 
disturbing  ring  to  it.  disturbing  because 
poverty  here  should  have  dLsappeared 
long  ago,  as  the  victim  of  the  progress 
and  prosperity  which  most  of  us  have 
experienced.  Perhaps,  in  absolute 
terms.  American  poverty  is  not  as  ex- 
treme as  the  poverty  of  Ind;a  or  North 
Africa  or  South  America  where  depriva- 
tion is  the  norm  and  prosperity  the  ex- 
ception. But  It  is  in  a  relative  serLse  that 
we  must  consider  this  problem  at  home 
We  live  in  a  country  where  the  rate  of 
growth  is  phenomenally  rapid.  Why— 
If  such  Is  the  case — do  20  percent  of  our 
people  remain  poor''  Why  are  their  ef- 
forts not  utilized  in  our  forward  progress 
for  the  benefit  of  the  economy,  the  so 
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without  the  help  of  one-fifth  of  our 
people  but  with  their  help  we  could  have 
done  more.  To  allow  this  to  continue 
is  an  unconscionable  waste  of  human 
resources  and  an  unnecessary  loss  in 
human  welfare 

Our  youth  especially  should  be  lifted 
up  from  need  Children  form  a  con- 
siderable percentage  of  the  poor — chil- 
dren without  fathers  living  in  the  home. 
children  of  minority  u roups,  children  of 
P(X)r  rural  areas  We  must  offer  the 
children  of  poverty  the  .same  advantages 
we  offer  our  more  fortunate  youth  so 
that  they  do  not  have  to  follow  the  pat- 
tern that  their  parents  have  lived  before 
them 

The  unemployment  rate  of  young 
people  is  17  percent — three  times  the 
average  unemployment  rate  for  the  en- 
tire civilian  lab(jr  force  This  in  it,self 
explains  why  we  must  be  concerned  that 
our  young  men  and  women  are  trained 
to  compete  for  jobs  in  an  increasingly 
complex  and  demanding  world  With- 
out this  training,  they  will  only  continue 
the  trend  that  we  must  now  try  to 
break — and  we  will  see  increases  in 
youth  crime  and  the  waste  of  their  capa- 
bilities and  talents  that  were  never  de- 
veloped We  must  prepare  them  for  a 
future  unbhghted  by  joblessness  and 
need.  This  bill  provides  som<>  programs 
for  these  young  pe<iple  Under  the  pro- 
visions residential  youth  camps  and 
training  centers  in  both  urban  and  rural 
areas  will  provide  work  training  for  those 
who  have  left  scho<il  and  are  jobless  and 
for  those  who  can  benefit  from  training 
while  continuint;  in  .srhwil  It  will  give 
to  youths  who  cannot  now  afford  it  the 
chance  for  higher  education  through  a 
work -study  program 

Tlie  pending  legislation  dot^s  m'ire  than 
provide  a  way  out  of  poverty  for  young 
people  It  offers  many  others  who  stayed 
behind  a  chance  to  catch  up  with  the 
rest  of  the  countrv  It  will  offer  the 
rural  fx>or  an  opportunity  to  enlarge 
their  base  of  income  by  expansion  and 
imjirovement  of  their  holdings;  it  will 
allow  the  marginal  busine.ssman  to  .secure 
his  footing  and  stabilize  his  enterprise: 
it  will  allow  the  welfare  recipient  to  learn 
a  trade  and  once  airain  to  earn  the  means 
of  providing  a  llvelih(Hid  for  himself  and 
his  family.  It  will  allow  the  sticken  com- 
munity the  assistance  to  work  to  solve  its 
own  problems  with  its  own  .self -tailored 
multifacet*^d  prov^ram  of  improvements 
Poverty  is  an  anachronism  in  America 


them  printed  at  this  point  In  the  R»cn, 
for  my  colleagues  to  peruse: 

I  FYom  the  Springfield  ( Mass  )  Union  Jim  . 
1964  1  •-unej, 

In  Ovu  Own  Backyard:   City  To  Be  Battt 
CRorsD   IN    War   Against   Povestt^'** 
I  This    is    the     first    of    seven    articles 
ii.sperui  of  poverty  In  Springfield      since  the 


Presidents  announcement  of  a  war 


on  pov. 


erty.   nnich  has  been  written  about  the  n. 
tlnnal  problem      The  series  is  an  attemnt  ^ 
fit  Springfield  Into  the  n.itlonal  picture  i 

The  war  on  poverty  may  begin  .soon  but  no 
one  knows  where  It  will  lead  or  when  it  vv] 
end 

Any  unconditional  war  on  poverty  mu« 
meet  .some  of  the  largest  social  qiiestlonj  of 
the   time 

TWO    REVoLUTIO.NS 

Two  of  those  questions  are  so  thorny  they 

e    being   called    revolutions     the   rising  of 

»         .  »,  .  spread   of 


are 

the     American 

automation 


Negro     and     the 


And  the  war  will  h.ive  to  be  waged  not  only 
n  Washington  and  t.he  South  ai,d  in  Harlem 


P-ir  those  living  here,  the  war  will  be  In 
Sprinutield 

Beoau.se  the  problem  exl.st.s  here,  specific 
proposals  for  Springfield  are  being  worked 
into  a  program  by  a  committee  combining 
personnel  from  the  city  government  and  pri- 
vate agencies 

Some  of  the  proposals  are  coming  from 
city  department  he. ids  who  were  asked  by 
Mayor  Rvan  what  programs  thev  would  like 
to  Institute  to  fiiijht  poverty  if  money  were 
made  av.iUable  by  the  Federal  CJ(  .vernment 
The  proposals  for  Springfield  will  be  reviewed 
In  another  article  in  this  series 

statistical  analysis 
SUitlstlcs   on    the   problem   gathered  from 
the  I960  census  In  this  city  Indicate  that 

About  15  percent  of  the  families  in  Spring- 
field—one  in  every  seven— can  be  classed  at 
poor 

Ab.ur  .S  percent  of  Springfield  families  can 
be  classed  aa  destitute 

Abiiut  20  percent  can  be  classed  as  de- 
prived 

These  persons  are  found  most  among  the 
aged,  the  nonwhlte,  the  fatherless  family,  the 
unskilled  and  unschooled  CoiiceiUraUon* 
of  poverty  exist  In  the  city  about  where  one 
would  ex{)ect  U)  find  them  '  In  the  ..Uier,  more 
rundown  sections  of  the  city,  such  as  the 
N'-rth  End.  according  to  census  tract  Infor- 
mation 

MORE    VIVID    REPORTS 

But  the  quality  of  the  problem  of  poverty 
is  not  adequately  told  in  stJitistlcs  about  In- 
come The  health  department  relea.sed  In- 
formation la.st  year  which  tells  more  vividly 
what  poverty  Is  like 

A  Puerto  Rican  In  a  po<^rer  section  of  the 
c:ty.  the  health  department  pointed  out  after 
a  .study.  Is  80  times  more  llkelv  to  have  tuber- 
culosis than  a  whire  person  living  el.sewhere 


This  legislation  will  perhaps  not  provide      m  the  city      A  Nevro  is  eight  times  more  like 


all  the  answers,  but  the  proposals  it  con 
tains  represent  a  start  President  John- 
son gave  his  reasons  for  submitting  this 
bill  For  the  same  reasons,  I  support  the 
Economic  Opportunity  Act —  because  It 
is  right,  bt^cause  it  is  wi.se,  and  because, 
for  the  first  time  in  our  histor>-,  it  is  pos- 
sible Uj  conquer  poverty." 

Mr  Chairman.  I  think  it  most  appro- 
priate at  this  time  to  call  to  the  atten- 
tion of  my  colleagues  a  series  of  seven 
articles  on  asp^^cts  of  poverty  In  my  home 
city  of  Springfield,  Ma.s,s  These  reveal- 
ing and  in-depth  stories  appeared  In  the 
Springfield   Union  early  In  June,   and  I 


ciety  and  themselves'     We  have  grown     ask  unanimous-consent  approval  to  have     figure' would  i"  i 


ly  to  have  the  dl.sease  Dr  Lowell  Bellln. 
public  health  cmmLssidner.  is  awaiting  re- 
sults of  a  study  of  the  death  of  infanU  In 
these  p<H)rer  sections  He  suspects  Infant 
mortality  there  Is  higher  than  In  other  sec- 
tions of  the  city 

There  are  few  other  measurements  In  the 
city  of  physical  and  mental  disease,  delin- 
quency ajid  crime  wasted  lives,  and  despair 
which  characterize  poverty  throughout  the 
Natlwn 

three-thousand-dollar  threshold  rictmi 
There  hits  been  some  difficulty  In  arriving 
at  a  definition  of  poverty,  but  most  agencies 
deallni^  with  the  problem  are  settling  on  a 
threshold  figure  f(jr  family  Income  of  »3.000 
a  year  For  an  unattached  Individual,  the 
ess,  probably  $2,000  a  year. 


Tne  ceusvis  counted  6.656  fiuch  famlUea  In 

SP^^niUon  of  deetltutlon  haa  been  offered 
A  deflnltlon  oi  economifit,  In  hlfl 

"y  °"".ChaUenge'^to  Affluence."  He  almply 
^  •  h2f  the  poverty  Income  figure  as  a 
"**>,^id  figure  for  destitution.  Thus  It 
turtefiold   HB  ^^^  ^  multiple-person 

*^;fy^;^lOOO  a  year  for  an  unattached 

'"^ert  "iere  about  2,100  such  families  In 
SpSSeld  when  the  1960  census  wa*  taken. 

•deprived"  CLASSinCATION 

Although  the  poverty  program  will  be  deal- 
^th  the  poor,  there  are  many  families  In 
Xifle Id  wl^-^e  level  of  Income  is  not  really 
^SlL^mt*  Myrdal  classes  these  as  deprived. 
^'^^Mr  level  of  income  Is  not  at  what  the 
J'Spartment  of  Labor  termed  In  a  1960 

,,P  of  the  Monthly  Labor  Review  as  'mod- 
Tbut  adequate  •■  The  modest  but  adequate 
Sel  a«o?dlng  to  the  Labor  ^Department, 
would  maintain  a  family  at  a  level  of  ade- 
^u.w  living,  according  to  prevailing  stand- 
^^s  of  what  is  needed  for  health,  efBclency, 
nm-ture  of  children,  and  for  participation  In 
»cUil  and  community  activities. 

The  Department  estimated  the  modest  but 
.dauite  level  for  20  large  cities  In  1960  and 
niaced  the  level  In  Boston  at  $6,317.  An  In- 
formed guess  might  place  the  threshold  fig- 
ure in  Springfield  at  »5,000  a  year. 

The  I960  census  found  about  20  percent  of 
snrm^field  fannlles  In  this  struggling  shadow 
Irea  of  between  $3,000  and  $5,000  a  year  In- 
come, a  total  of  9,132  families. 

FU.URES    INCLUDE    AID 

All  the  figures,  according  to  the  U.S,  Cen- 
sus Bureau.  Include  transfer  payments  such 

as  welfare  aid  „  ^^    .r^       ^ «. 

The  pcx.r  according  to  a  U.S.  Department 
of  Health  Education,  and  Welfare  publica- 
tion are  those  whose  basic  and  Irreducible 
needs  exceed  their  means  to  satisfy  them. 

But  the  st^itb-tlcs  are  s  mewhat  deceiving, 
for  there  are  ►;roups  within  the  poor  who  are 
n  worse  shape  than  others.  Although  the 
poor  are  all  In  desperate  stralU,  some  are 
mi.re  so  than   others. 

I  Next     The  aged  poor  In  Springfield.) 

[From  the  Springfield  (Mass.)  Union. 
June  10,  1964] 
W.^R  AGAiNsr  Poverty:   II:   Financial  Pinch 
Hardest  for  Many  in  Over-65  Age  Group 
IN  Cn-Y 

One  of  the  large  pockets  of  poverty  In 
Springfield  exist*  among  those  over  65,  Judg- 
ing from  data  processed  by  the  staff  of  the 
conimuniiy  renewal  program. 

INCOME   UNDER    $1,000 

Information  gathered  In  the  1960  census 
shewed  that  of  thcwe  over  65  In  the  metro- 
p(Mlt;in  district,  above  40  percent— 2  of  every 
5^-had  incomes  of  less  than  $1,000  a  year. 

The  picture  would  be  the  same  If  the  fig- 
ures were  restricted  to  the  city  alone,  accord- 
ing to  CRP  An  official  of  the  U.S.  Census 
Bureau  .said  the  figures  Include  transfer  pay- 
ments such  as  welfare  aid  and  social  security. 

Tvplcallv  now.  the  elderly  person  lives 
alime  An  Income  of  $1,000  a  year  or  less  for 
a  lone  Individual  can  be  classed  as  destitu- 
tion Another  27  percent  of  those  over  65 
had  incomes  of  between  $1,000  and  $2,000, 
according  to  the  CRP. 

The  touil  of  those  over  65  living  on  an  In- 
come \mder  the  threshold  figure  for  poverty 
was  67  percent,  more  than  two-thirds  of  the 
elderly  In  the  district.  There  Is  little  reason 
to  believe  that  the  situation  has  changed 
since  the  figures  were  collected  In  1960. 

WOMEN'S  PLIGHT  WORSI 

Among  the  elderly,  women  seem  to  be  In 
worse  plight  than  men.  perhaps  because  there 
are  more  of  them  and  because  most  pensions 
stop  with  the  death  of  the  husband. 
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The  median  Income  of  men  between  65 
and  74 — the  half-way  mark  between  the  low- 
est and  the  highest  Incomes  In  the  group — 
was  $2,348  a  year  In  the  metropolitan  dis- 
trict, and  for  men  75  and  over.  $1,405. 

The  figures  for  women:  Between  65  and 
74,  the  median  Income  Is  $910;  for  women 
75  and  over,  the  figure  drops  to  $785  a  year. 

According  to  CRP,  20.235  persons  over  65 
were  counted  In  Springfield  In  1960.  Figures 
from  the  local  social  security  office  Indicate 
that  virtually  all  of  them  receive  monthly 
social  security  benefits. 

The  average  such  benefit  1b  about  $80  a 
month.  The  highest  allowable  benefit  is 
$127  a  month. 

There  are  Indications  that  for  very  many 
of  the  elderly,  the  social  security  check  Is  the 
most  Important  source  of  Income. 

DRAW  ON    SAVINGS 

According  to  George  Mack,  chairman  of 
the  Springfield  Council  for  the  Aging,  many 
try  to  live  on  social  security  and  whatever 
amounts  they  can  add  from  savings,  rather 
than  ask  for  welfare  aid. 

The  resistance,  he  said.  Is  to  giving  up  a 
measure  of  Independence.  "Many  think  it  Is 
a  disgrace  to  ask  for  old  age  assistance."  he 
said. 


(From  the  Springfield  (Mass.)    Union, 
Juno  11.  1964) 
War  Against  Poverty:    III— Privation,  Dis- 
crimination   Snares    That   Entrap   Cttys 
Negroes 

The  problems  of  the  nonwhlte  American 
are  so  firmly  entangled  In  the  problem  of 
poverty  that  sometimes  it  is  difficult  to  find 
out  where  the  one  stops  and  the  other  begins. 

TWIN  SNARES  FOR  NEGRO 

The  Negro  In  this  city  Is  so  caught  In  the 
twin  snares  of  privation  and  discrimination, 
according  to  an  tirban  league  official,  that  If 
all  barriers  of  discrimination  fell  tomorrow, 
the  Negro  would  still  be  held  fast  by  poverty. 

Educators  have  pointed  out  that  a  Negro 
child  from  a  poor  family  often  is  so  demoral- 
ized by  a  poverty-wracked  home  that  he  will 
fall  In  school  and  may  become  a  high  school 
dropout. 

Without  sufficient  education  and  lacking 
proper  motivation  he  probably  Is  headed  for 
the  pool  of  unemployed,  unskilled  persons. 
Without  skill  to  earn  sufficient  Income,  he 
must  be  counted  among  the  poor  and  If  he 
rears  a  family,  the  children  may  follow  the 
same  dreary  circle. 

That  is.  If  they  grow  to  adulthood.  Dr. 
Lowell  Bellln,  public  health  commissioner,  re- 
cently reported  that  the  Infant  mortality  rate 
among  Negroes  in  the  city  is  40.62  for  each 
1 000  live  births.  The  mortality  rate  for 
white  Infants  is  17.48  for  each  1.000  live 
births,   less  than   half   the  Negro  rate. 

Negro  leaders  here  and  across  the  country 
have  made  clear  they  feel  the  Negro  situa- 
tion Is  like  a  room  without  doors.  Civil 
righU  groups  In  this  city  as  in  many  others 
have  set  out  to  make  a  door  In  that  room. 

NO  RACIAL  CLASSIFICATION 

The  school  department  here  Is  forbidden 
by  law  to  classify  students  by  race.  It  Is  an 
antidiscrimination  law  but  it  also  hides  the 
extent  of  the  Negro  dropout  problem,  since 
there  are  no  statistics  on  the  Negro  dropout 

rate.  ^   ^ 

Negro  leaders  In  the  city  contend  that  a 
large  percentage  of  the  dropouts  are  non- 
whlte. ^  .  , 
According  to  a  school  department  official, 
the  department  has  not  tried  to  gather  any 
statisUcs  on  this  aspect  of  the  problem,  by 
claaBlfying  dropouts  by  residence,  for  In- 
stance, to  find  out  whether  most  dropouts 
come  from  Negro  sections  of  the  city. 

The  concentration  of  nonwhltes  In  certain 
sections  of   the  city,  a  fact  obvious  to  all 


residents,  has  been  documented.  The  1960 
census  foimd  15  census  tracts — divisions  of 
the  city  for  ease  of  study— out  of  33  with 
fewer  than  75  nonwhltes  Uvlng  In  them. 
There  were  fotir  tracts  with  concentrations 
of  more  than  1.500  nonwhltes  and  one  had 
more  than  4,200. 

An  official  of  the  Springfield  Department 
of  Public  Welfare  said  recently  that  the  de- 
partment was  confident  that  all  those  eligible 
for  welfare  benefits  among  the  elderly  who 
wished  to  receive  the  lienefits  were  enrolled 
In  the  program. 

The  welfare  department  has  no  statistical 
division  and  could  not  estimate  how  many 
ellglbles  were  left  out  of  the  aid  programs. 
However,  CRP  figures  may  support  Mack's 
contention  that  many  elderly  are  hesitant  to 
apply  for  welfare  aid.  The  total  of  1963  cases 
in  old-age  assistance  and  medical  aid  to  the 
aged  two  welfare  programs  for  the  elderly, 
was  3,687,  about  18  percent  of  the  over-65 
population. 

FORTY    PERCENT    UNDES    $1,000 

But  figures  already  given  Indicate  that 
about  40  percent  of  the  aged  had  Incomes  of 
$1,000  a  year  or  less.  Including  aid  payments. 

An  article  on  the  problems  of  the  aged  In 
Springfield  done  by  the  Springfield  Union  a 
few  years  ago  Indicated  that  most  elderly  per- 
sons had  to  live  on  a  very  strict  budget.  In 
one  case  the  money  was  budgeted  down  to 
the  last  50  cents.  Even  a  small  rise  In  ordi- 
nary living  costs  can  have  a  disproportionate 
effect  on  such  strict  budgets  of  fixed  Incomes. 

Thus,  when  busfares  rose  from  25  cents  to 
30  cents,  attendance  at  the  downtown  cen- 
ters of  the  Golden  Age  Club  and  the  Hobby 
Club  reportedly  suffered  a  sharp  drop. 

Another  way  the  elderly  apparently  cut 
costs  Is  to  live  In  rundown  housing.  The 
CRP  compared  census  tracte  showing  con- 
centrations of  elderly  In  the  city  with  other 
census  tracts  showing  concentrations  of  sub- 
standard housing.  The  correlation  or  over- 
lapping was  "high." 

SKIMP    ON    HEALTH    CARE 

To  avoid  "going  on  the  welfare"  Mack  said, 
many  of  those  over  65  skimp  on  meals  and 
health  care.  Sickness  Is  a  common  ruin  of 
savings  accounts  among  the  elderiy.  he  said, 
and  sometimes  It  is  a  very  demoralizing  force. 
Two  private  social  agencies  In  the  city,  the 
Community  Council  and  the  National  Coun- 
cil of  Jewish  Women,  have  started  a  pilot 
program  of  bringing  food  to  the  elderly  in 
their  homes.  The  program.  Meals  on  Wheels, 
alms  to  allay  one  of  the  most  common  com- 
plaints of  the  elderly— loneliness— as  well  as 
to  furnish  properly  nourishing  meals  at  low 
cost. 

Apparently  there  Is  a  need  for  such  a  pro- 
gram The  Union's  article  of  a  few  years 
ago  quoting  an  elderly  woman  who  was  asked 
what  retired  persons  did  when  a  budget  just 
would  not  stretch  over  all  the  days  In  a 
month. 

"They  don't  eat,"  she  said. 

DEPRESSION    DEPICTED 

Figures  released  by  the  community  re- 
newal program,  working  with  the  1960  census 
data,  show  the  economic  depression  among 
the  city's  Negroes: 

The  median  Income  of  the  nonwhlte  male 
was  about  29  percent  lower  In  the  city  than 
the  median  Income  for  all  males  here.  For 
the  nonwhlte  female.  It  was  about  9  percent 
below  the  median  for  all  females  In  the  city. 

The  median  Income  Is  the  halfway  point 
between  high  and  low  Incomes  for  a  group. 
The  median  for  all  males  In  the  city  was 
$4  432  but  the  median  for  nonwhlte  males 
was  $3  224.  The  median  for  all  females  was 
$1,622,  but  the  median  lor  nonwhlte  females 
was  $1,478.  ,     ,„^^ 

In  the  whole  labor  force  of  the  city  In  1960, 
about  6  percent  were  unemployed.     For  the 
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nonwhlte  labor  force,  the  flgiire  was  10  per- 
cent. 

rCWER    HOURS    WORKED 

And  the  situation  may  be  worse  Accord- 
ing to  the  Urban  LtM^ue,  ■When  iit  wurk 
nonwhltes  generally  average  2  or  3  fewer 
hours  per  week  th.m  whires   ■ 

As  for  young  wirkers  icordlng  to  the 
Manpower  Report  of  'he  President,  about  3 
m  10  nonwhlte  workers  between  16  and  19 
were  unemployed  :n  1963  In  the  Nation,  al- 
most twice  8is  many  as  for  the  comparable 
white  group 

"Since  1955."  the  same  rep<:.'rt  points  out. 
the  Jobless  rate  among  nonwhlte  teenagers 
his    risen    fast  " 

Many  Government  reports  docinnent  the 
N'et?ro's  position  In  America,  and  many  per- 
se n?,  have  p<^)lnted  out  how  inseparable  are 
the  cries  for  civil  rights  and  the  cries  for 
relief  from  poverty  Any  large  Government 
pn^gram  to  attack  poverty  must  deal  with 
the  Negro  problem 

LONG    TEARS    OF    DENI.^L 

The  Negro."  according  to  Chester  N 
Olbbs,  executive  secretary  of  the  Urban 
L«'ague  here,  "has  never  been  able  to  prove 
h.inself  because  of  long  years  of  deprivation 
a:.d  denial  He  has  never  been  able  to  dem- 
onstrate  his   worth    as   an    individual  " 

If  a  disproportionate  number  of  Negroes 
are  dropouts,  Glbbs  stated,  and  Lf  a  dispro- 
portionate number  are  limited  to  unskilled 
work  or  to  unemployment,  the  city  Is  rearing 
I  growing  pool  of  alienated,  angry  persons  In 
the  Negro  community 

This  Is  not  Just  unhealthy  economically, 
he  said.  Given  'he  racial  climate  In  the 
Nitlon,  It  Is  dangerous." 

I  Next.  The  dropout.) 


(From      the     Springfield      (Mass  i       Union. 
June   12.   lf)64| 

W\R   Against   Povkrty      IV — Dropocts    Find 
JoB.s  FOR  Unskilled  Scarce 

la  one  sen.se.  the  city  has  no  dropout 
problem. 

Students  always  have  dropped  out  of 
schixjl.  a  sch<x)l  department  otHclal  points 
out,  and  two  gener.it;ons  ago  nearly  all  but 
the  college-bound  dropped  out  without  a 
high  school  dlplom.i 

GROWlNc;    PK' .B:  EM 

The  dropout  pr  ta.ei:;  -.,diy  is  really  the 
shrinking  marke-  :  .-  unskilled  workers 
According  to  the  .s-  i-,-  division  of  employ- 
ment security.  It  is  ;i  gr.  wing  problem 

la  the  1962  63  school  ye.ir,  there  were  389 
dropouts  from  the  citys  high  schools,  about 
7  percent  of  the  5.722  enrolled  The  7-per- 
cent figure  has  rem.iined  stable  for  the  past  3 
years. 

That  figure  Is  considerably  below  the  na- 
tl"nal  rate  of  12  3  perrent 

What  causes  drop,nits^  Many  things,  but 
principally  the  restlessne-ss  of  adolescence." 
according  to  U  deal  Cuw;ng.  su:>ervisor  of 
the  school  departments  bureau  of  pupil 
.services,  the  school  official  quoted  above. 

MANY    Ri-TX'RN    L.ATER 

The  dropout  often  falls  to  realize  the  con- 
sequences his  decision  might  have."  Cowing 
said,  "and  many,  although  the  s-hool  de- 
partment does  not  know  how  many,  come 
Dack  to  finish  later 

Tj  high  school  kids  $50  a  week  looks 
pretty  big.  Later  they  had  thafs  about  all 
they'll  ever  get  and  they  come  back." 
Cowing  said.  "I  asked  one  buy  who  returned 
what  we  could  have  done  to  keep  him  He 
said,  'Mr.  Cowing,  nobody  could  tell  me  my- 
th ing  when  I  was  17  ' 

Statistics  probably  do  not  have  much  im- 
pact on  high  schoolers  The  community  re- 
newal program  ha.s  cmpared  :he  number  of 
school  years  completed  among  persons  In 
the  olty  with  the  incidence  of  unemploy- 
ment and  found  a  very  high  correlation. 


Ac<-"r'i:iig  'o  I  CHP  .fflcial,  It  means  that 
the  le-..-,  >.  i;iH.;ia>;  a  ptrson  In  the  city  has. 
tae  ;n..r.-  ::k'-.v  he  is  to  be  out  of  work 

H  ;•  ii.gn  scOool  dropouts  do  learn  a  li.ird 
U--s>  .';  when  they  bump  Into  the  Job  market 
for  the  unskilled 

There  are  never  enough  Jobs."  a  DES 
worker  who  deals  with  dropouts  said  about 
the  problem 

SHORT^CC  or  JOBS  FOR  THEM 

"Dropouts  are  Increasingly  looking  for 
work."  she  said,  "and  tliere  Is  a  shortage  of 
Jobs  they  can  do  There  are  legal  limits  to 
workers  under  18— they  are  not  allowed 
around  hazardous  machinery,  for  instance — 
and  after  they  reach  age  18.  they  usually  lack 
the  skill  to  get  a  good  Job."  she  said 

A  dropout  also  Is  at  a  disadvantage."  she 
noted,  "because  employers  look  suspiciously 
on  anyone  who  did  not  finish  sch<K>:  In 
a  Job.  the  unskilled  worker  may  find  himself 
out  of  the  competition  when  openings  arise 
(or  promotion  ■ 

According  to  the  DES  Bureau  of  Statistics 
and  Rese.rch  in  Boston,  there  were  22  ap- 
plications for  Jobs  on  file  for  every  Job 
vacancy  In  the  Springfield  metropolitan  dis- 
trict at  the  end  of  March,  a  mea.sure  of  the 
hl«h  unemployment  rate  here 

But.  according  to  the  DES.   there  were-  48 


progress  of  automation 
ert   W    Hutton.   secretar 


AcrordlnR  to  R«k 
W    Hutton,   secretary   of   the   EmDlo^ 
Association  of  Western   Ma.-i.sachusett«   th 
Is  no  mea.'^ure  of  automation   hKallv  -i^*" 

"But    It's   hitting  those  who  o.n  leJ,    f 
ford  to  be  out  of  work."  Hutton  said    -vy 
Is  derinltely  a   narrowing  ,.r  job  opportun^ 
In  unskilled  categories."  t^t^rtunity 

Automation  ran  have  two  mam  effects  h 
using  machines  to  take  the  place  of  work 
or  to  obviate  the  need  of  hiring  more  it  (T! 
put  men  out  of  work  or  remove  Jobs  Iromth^ 
market  °' 

HIGHER    SKILLS     NEEDED 

By   Introducing   increasingly   sophlsUcatM 
machines.  It  can  demand  higher  skills  fro 
workers.  ^ 

There  Is  evidence  of  both  effects  In  Soring 
field  I  ^     '^' 

There  are  other  reasons  besldes\utomi»iioc 
for  laying  off  workers  but  an  analysis  of  uc-' 
employment  figures  can  show  whereOw  joh 
market  has  shrunk  ^^-^. 

In  the  Springfield  metropolitan  area,  ac- 
cording t(.>  the  Greater  Springfield  Joint 
Civic  Agencies,  there  are  about  14  700  out  of 
work.  7  2  percent  of  the  labor  force  The 
rate  was  5  8  percent  3  years  ag(.i  when  1155, 
were  Jobless 

When  the  statistics  are  broken  down,  the 
iipplicatlons  for  every  unskilled  Job  on  file  ^"^y  significant  drop  is  In  manufacturing 
and  24  for  every  semiskilled   Job  i°^^      The  a^^i*   dropped  3.700  nianufactur- 

Moreover,  with  a  growing  population,   the      '"8  Jobs  in  that  time  while  Jobs  among  the 
maturing  of  the  wartime  baby  boom,  drop-      '"'" 
outs  and  recent  graduates,  the  labor  force  is 
expanding  In  this  area,  the  DES  reported 

DRAKT    REJFX"T]ONS 

Dropouts  apparently  swell  the  ranks  of 
th(jse  who  are  rejected  for  the  draft  in  pre- 
Inductlon  testing  in  the  area.  According  to 
Lt.  Col  Robert  F  Tansey.  commander  of  the 
U.S.  Army  recruiting  station  for  western 
Massachusetts,  about  half  those  tested  for 
induction  fail  either  the  mental  or  the  phys- 
ical test 

"Of  1.706  boys  sponsored  In  the  first  quarter 
of  the  year."  he  Siild.  "871  failed.  504  for  not 
passing  physical  standards.  312  for  falling 
the  Armed  Forces  Qualification  Test,  and  the 
rest  for  having  police  records  " 

"The  average  high  school  graduate,"  Colo- 
nel Tansey  said,  "passes  the  qualification 
test  " 

Although  the  dropout  does  trouble  the 
educator — "We  do  have  a  guilty  conscience 
about  it."  Cowing  noted  the  main  problem 
for  society  in  the  dropout  U  that  he  will 
be  forced  out  of  a  chance  to  work  by  the 
Increasing  need  for  skilled  workers.  Some 
writers  have  even  expressed  the  fear  that  If 
the  pool  of  unskilled,  unschooled,  and  un- 
employed citizens  keeps  growing,  a  perma- 
nent lower  class  may  form  In  America 

A  main  force,  automation,  whose  strength 
still  U  ungaged.  seems  to  be  pushing  In  that 
direction  even  In  Springfield. 

(Next;  Automation.) 


War  Against  Poverty:  V — At'TOMATioN 
Taking    Tot  l    in    Springfield    Area 

Many  persons  agree  that  automation  Is 
having  an  effect  In  this  area  but  nobody  can 
say  how  great  It  is 

One  difficulty  In  knowing  what  progress 
automation  has  made  here  Is  that  there  Is 
no  generally  accepted  definition  of  what  it 
is 

MANY     MEANINGS 

The  term  •  •  •  has  been  given  widely 
varied  meanings  by  different  authors."  the 
1964  Manpower  Report  of  the  President 
points  out  The  report  settles  on  a  general 
definition  the  use  of  mechanisms  In  place 
of  human  labor  to  monlU)r  as  well  as  per- 
form Work 

The  same  report  points  out  that  "both 
theoretical  and  practlc.U  difficulties  have  so 
far    prevented"    direct    measurement    of    the 


trades  actually  rose  slightly. 

However,  how  much  automated  process« 
In  manufacturing  were  responsible  for  the 
drop  Is  still  unmeasured. 

attrition,  no  layoffs 

There  Is  stronger  evidence  of  how  automa- 
tion can  shrink  the  job  market  American 
Bosch  Division  of  American  Bosch  Arma 
Corp  has  Installed  a  computer  system,  for 
Instance,  which  has  allowed  the  company 
to  Institute  an  attrition  svsttin  without  lay. 
offs. 

Payroll  processing  at  Bosch,  according  to 
Walter  Baker,  press  relations  ofi^cer,  used  to 
take  five  or  six  persons  a  week  to  do  The 
computers  do  It  now  In  2'2  hours. 

The  company's  system  of  data  processing  is 
used  to  speed  up  office  prwedures  involving 
clerical  tasks  Its  principal  uses  are  In  fur- 
nishing information  to  control  prixluction 
and  in  controlling  inventory  With  precis* 
information,  the  company  Is  able  to  pro- 
duce more  economically  The  margin  left 
previously    for    human    error    Is   eliminated 

"We  get  a  lot  more  Informatuni  from  the 
system  than  we  did  before  wi^rklng  by  gue«s 
and  by  golly   '  Baker  .said 

ANOTHER    ^YPK    OF    SYSTEM 

But  there  is  a  difference  between  what 
Bosch  has  done  In  getting  precise  production 
information,  and  the  use  of  the  computerized 
machines  on  the  production  line,  or  nu- 
merical control  "  In  numerical  control,  a  sys- 
tem Bosch  does  not  plan  to  Install,  the 
worker's  task  Is  to  give  the  machine  in- 
structions The  computer,  not  the  worker 
then  operates  the  machine  on  the  production 
line. 

Bosch  is  only  one  of  the  companies  using 
computers  now  for  clerical  tasks  Data  proc- 
essing systems  seem  especially  well  suited 
to  the  business  of  Insurance  companies  and 
Massachusetts  Mutual  Insurance  Co.  is  ex- 
pected to  use  them  to  a  greater  extent  when 
Its  new  wing,  now  under  construction.  Is 
finished 

Hopefully,  a  decrea.se  in  presert  prixluc- 
tlon  Jobs  will  be  blotted  out  by  an  Increase 
In  service  Jobs  or  by  the  development  of  en- 
tirely new  Industrial  lines  Nationally  there 
has  been  an  Increase  In  service  Jobs  The 
worker  displaced  by  automation  last  year 
m.iy  be  repairing  television  sets  now 

But  the  continuing  high  unemployment 
rate  is  an  Indication  that  the  transition  Is 
slow      Meanwhile,  the  .State  division  of  em- 
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r  securitv  states,  there  are  48  work- 
P^^^'^^'olh^for  each  unsKlUed  Job  listed  In 
ers  avaiiaU''^ 

this  area       ^^^^.j^^ists  shortage 

.     (   h  nrirket  for  unskilled  or  semi- 

^iS'^lrVe'r  "hnnks.  there  is  a  growing 
jKlUed  ^*^rK<•  workers      In  the  midst 

"^^Tu"  npl.  ment  in  Springfield,  there 
"•  'Itrt  ge  of  many  .specialists.  This  is  a 
'•'  '  a-ide  phenomenon  called  structural 
■•"""  vmen  which  Is  a  measure  of  how 
"•■'"^■^r','  sophisticated  machinery  can  de- 
''"'.-rhlgher  skills  from  workers. 
""''^     rtw    for  instance.  haS  been  carrying 

^  .'ttrltlon  program  for  workers  since 
^^"  ""  pv.  n  Took  <.fflce.  About  160  fewer 
***->l^c  were  emp'"^ved  after  he  was  In  office 

*■''   nthrin  r"'2  "v.n  m  the  previous  Sep- 

9  rr.ontns  i"  " 

''""uTthe  cltv  during  the  mayor's  first  term 
..5  to  r.lse  sonic  salaries  to  attract  hard-to- 
'  t  t^.  ent  such  as  planners,  data  processing 
lUlneopenuors,  and  nurses. 
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machine  oper 

BADLY  WANTED  HELP 

The   sprmsfleld    area    has    a    high    unem- 

,  vment  rate  but  a  glance  at  the  classified 

=^;:-e  t    e"--^^     -     '^^     Springfield     Union 

•;;*    that    some    skilled     workers-vertical 

Vor    nthe    oi>erators    or    systems    analyst 

p^J/anlSs^or' instances-are   badly  wanted. 

Vman   put    out    of   work   because   his   Job 

J  been   made  obsolete   by   a   machine   can 

f,*!.,  to  the  federally  financed  program  under 

:l;"Manpo'.ver  Development  Training  Act  but 

;■;  must   ha%e   some    native   aptitude   before 

ne  will  be  considered,  according  to  the  local 

DES 

Orielnally  p.oposcd  for  retraining  those 
put  out  of  work  by  technological  change.  It 
h,s  become  a  way  workers  may  get  better 
tobs   according  to  one  DES  worker. 

This  training  program  does  not  appear 
ftdtauate  to  meet  the  challenge  of  large  un- 
emXvment  The  courses  last  about  25 
Ss'and  enrollments  are  selective.  Since 
The  program  started  last  year,  only  70  in  this 
area  have  been  trained.  Another  39  are  now 
m  training 

PRIVATE  INnrSTRY  TIUAINING 

Estimates  vary  as  to  how  well  private  In- 
dustry is  doing  in  conducting  Its  own  on- 
•he-iob  training  One  IndUEtrlallst  said  that 
machines  are  cheaper  than  men  in  the  long 
run  because  of  the  Increasing  upward  pricing 
of  wapes  bv  labor  unions. 

An  industrial  officer  commented  that,  al- 
though businessmen  recognize  the  problem  of 
the  shrinking  job  market  for  the  unskilled, 
thev  "cannot  as  businessmen  act  as  welfare 
crgknlzations"  by  taking  up  the  tafik  of 
training  and  retraining. 

Informal  training,  worker  to  worker,  Is 
common,  a  sixikesman  of  the  Bureau  of  Re- 
search and  Statistics  of  the  DES  noted,  but 
industry  on  the  whole  is  "backward  In  re- 
training " 

The    same    DES    spokesman,    noting    that 
automation     is     an     unmeasurable     thing" 
said.     We   know    there's    a   great    deal    of   it 
going  on." 

CVT  DOWN  CLERICAL  TASKS 

There  are  about  40  users  of  computers  In 
'his  ..rea  now.  according  to  Dana  Hoyt,  sys- 
tems engineer  manager  of  International 
Business  Machines  Nearly  all  of  them  are 
working  to  cut  down  labor  in  record  keeping 
and  other  clerical  tasks. 

The  chief  Inroad  of  the  computer  In  this 
area,  he  said.  Is  not  In  cutting  down  present 
employment  but  In  cutting  the  need  for 
future  workers,  the  familiar  attrition  system. 

There  Is  not  much  direct  computer  con- 
trol of  manufacturing  here,  he  said,  but  the 
area  Is  headed  that  way  and  Is  making 
progress. 


"It  l8  definitely  coming."  he  said,  "and 
the  city  should  take  cognizance  of  the  trend 
and  prepare  for  it." 

I  Next :  The  children  of  the  poor  ) 

|Prom  the  Springfield    (Mass.i    Union.  June 

16.  1964] 
War  Against  Poverty;    VI— Programs   Must 
Help  Childuen  of  Poor 
If  the  forthcoming  war  on  poverty  puts  its 
accent  on  youth,  it  may  be  because  the  prob- 
lem is  so  huge. 

THIRTY    YEAR     V.  AR 

Those  who  speak  about  ending  poverty  in 
t'le  Nation  talk  about  a  long  war  whose 
real  aim  will  be  to  break  the  circle  of  poverty 
for  a  generation,  today's  children.  One  econ- 
omist. Robert  Lampman.  of  the  University  of 
Wisconsin,  has  estimated  it  will  take  30 
years. 

The  circle  of  poverty,  locking  one  genera- 
tion of  a  family  In  poverty  with  the  next. 
has  been  documented  as  a  national  problem, 
Both  local  and  national  studies  have  indi- 
cated that  the  children  of  the  poor  lack  not 
only  resources  but  the  motivations  to  seek 
a  better  life  and  that  they  are  likely  to  be 
tomorrow's  poor. 

An  article  last  year  in  the  Social  Security 
Bulletin  of  the  U.S.  Department  of  Health. 
Education,  and  Welfare  stated,  'There  seems 
to  be  sufficient  basis  •  •  •  for  adopting  is  a 
working  hypothesis  that  perhaps  the  single 
medium  most  conducive  to  the  growth  of 
poverty  and  dependency  Is  poverty  itself" 


TREND  OF  GENERATIONS 

The  Springfield  Union,  in  a  series  of  arti- 
cles last  year,  studied  families  in  the  wel- 
fare department's  aid  to  dependent  children 
program.  The  articles  indicated  that  the 
same  trend  of  poverty,  afflicting  one  genera- 
tion after  another,  exists  In  Springfield. 

How  many  children  of  the  poor  are  there 
in  Springfield?  There  are  few  statistics 
available.  Many  of  the  children,  it  is  ex- 
pected, would  be  found  among  a  large  sub- 
group of  the  poor:  the  fatherless  families. 

In  this  city,  according  to  the  community 
renewal  program  which  works  with  data  from 
the  1960  census,  there  were  2.229  fatherless 
families.  About  30  percent  of  them  had  in- 
comes of  less  than  $3,000  a  year,  the  threshold 
figure  commonly  adopted  as  the  poverty  line. 
The  figures,  according  to  the  U.S.  Bureau  of 
the  Census,  Include  welfare  payments. 

The  30-percent  figure  is  about  double  the 
percentage  of  Springfield  families  generally 
which  had  incomes  of  less  than  $3,000.  an 
Indication  that  fatherless  families  constitute 
one  of  the  principal  poverty  problems  in  the 
city. 

HOPE     IN     EDUCATION 

Although  local  figures  are  lacking  for  the 
number  of  children  among  the  poor,  the  U.S. 
Department  of  Health.  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare has  noted  that  nationally  "one-third  of 
the  present  poor  are  children.  The  great- 
est hope  for  eliminating  poverty  in  the  future 
Is  to  Improve  the  availability  and  quality  of 
education  for  the  poor  children  of  today." 

The  same  report  states.  "There  is  a  grow- 
ing need  to  provide  facilities  for  the  care  of 
children  of  working  mothers." 

In  a  recent  study  on  Negro  problems.  Dr. 
Hermon  D.  Bloch,  an  Industrial  and  labor  re- 
lations professor  at  the  State  University  of 
New  York,  says  that  one  reason  for  disinte- 
gration of  a  family  without  a  male  head  is 
that  the  mother  must  work. 

"Parental  neglect  combined  with  substand- 
ard Incomes  forces  the  youngsters  to  fend 
for  themselves,"  he  says,  so  that  often  the 
youngsters  fall  Into  delinquency  and  acquire 
a  police  record  and  their  "social  and  eco- 
nomic chances  are  ruined." 


Presumably  a  similar  cycle  works  In  this 
city  and  solutions  to  poverty  proposed  here 
will  have  to  meet  it. 

(Next:  The  war  on  poverty.) 

I  From  the  Springfield    (Mass.)    Union,  June 

17,    1964] 
W.-vR      AGAINST     Poverty;      VII— Presidents 

Strategy   Is  Broad,    Varied.   Le,\ves   Room 

FOR  Local  iNrriATivE 

The  war  on  poverty  as  proposed  by  the 
Johnson  administration  promises  to  be  a  war 
on  many  fronts. 

allows   for    initiative 

The  $962  million  package  includes  broad 
proposals,  like  the  heralded  Job  Corps,  to 
attack  poverty  on  a  national  level,  and  leaves 
room  for  local  initiative  in  "community  ac- 
tion programs,"   like  the   one  being  formed 

here  now. 

The  administration  program  would  set  up 
a  Federal  center,  the  Office  of  Economic  Op- 
portunity, to  supervise  the  poverty  program, 
but  promises  widespread  work  through  al- 
ready existing  Federal  agencies. 

It  "establishes  a  new  Federal  agency  with 
all  the  propensity  of  such  agencies  for  red- 
tape  and  at  the  same  time  promises  to  cut 
red-tape  bv  setting  up  an  information  center 
where  answers  will  be  immediately  available. 

Here  are  some  of  the  main  national  ap- 
proaches proposed  in  the  poverty  program: 

THE     JOB     CORPS 

It  will  tackle  the  program  of  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  male  youths  between  16  and  21 
who  are  out  of  school  and  out  of  work  by 
setting  up  conservation  camps  and  training 
centers.  Enrollment  in  either,  both  volun- 
tary, will  be  for  2  years  and  members  will 
receive  a  modest  living  allowance. 

Both  the  camps  and  the  training  centers 
would  aim  at  giving  basic  education  and 
training  for  employment  but  the  conserva- 
tion camps  would  aim  at  more  personal  at- 
tention for  those  youths  who  have  formed 
through  privation,  a  hard  shell  of  discrust. 
The  basic  education  alms  are — what  the 
youths  are  to  be  brought  up  to — are  so  mod- 
est thev  seem  to  indicate  a  failure  of  society 
and  the  educational  system;  an  ability  to 
read  at  seventh  grade  level;  an  ability  to  com- 
plete application  forms  clearly  and  legibly 
and  to  write  simple  letters;  an  ability  to  un- 
derstand addition,  subtraction,  multiplica- 
tion, division,  and  fractions;  and  an  ability  to 
be  understood  in  conventional  situations  and 
to  understand  directions. 


THE     WORK-TRAINING      AND     THE     WORK-STUDY 
PROGRAMS 

In  these,  voung  men  and  women  would  be 
able  to  work  part  time  in  approved  Jobs  so 
as  to  increase  their  chances  of  employment 
and  attend  school.  The  work-study  program 
is  intended  for  college  students. 

FAMILY     UNITY     THROUGH     JOBS 

This  program's  purpose  is  to  give  voca- 
tional and  literacy  training  to  persons  en- 
rolled in  the  aid  to  families  with  dependent 
children  welfare  program. 

VOLUNTEERS     FOR     AMERICA 

A  domestic  program  patterned  after  the 
Peace  Corps,  the  volunteers  program  would 
enlist  persons  for  a  year,  including  a  month's 
training.  The  volunteers  would  receive  a  $50 
allowance  and  necessities  would  be  provided. 
They  would  be  assigned  through  Federal. 
State,  and  local  agencies  to  work  on  poverty 
program  Jobs  and  for  allied  Jobs  being  con- 
ducted by  various  Federal   agencies. 

COMMUNITY     ACTION     PROGRAMS 

The  proposal  is  left  with  an  open  end.  The 
communities  themselves  must  come  up  with 
an  appraisal  of  the  scope  of  their  problems 
and  the  plans  to  combat  them,  aiming  al- 
ways at  the  roots  of  poverty. 
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The  Federal  planning  for  this  took  Into  ac- 
count many  scattered  activities  In  cities 
which  could  be  fitted  Into  the  war  on  poverty 
The  community  action  program  planning  Is 
to  sharpen  those  which  are  good,  cut  out 
duplication  and  group  them  In  a  compre- 
hensive, specifically  aimed  package  for  each 
city. 

However,  at  the  beginning  of  the  poverty 
program,  community  projects  are  UJtely  to  be 
approved  In  a  limited  number  of  c<^)mmunl- 
ties.  One  periodical  put  the  probable  num- 
ber of  communities  at  75 

For  this  reason,  Springfield  city  officials 
have  tried  to  move  ciulckly  to  draw  up  a 
program  for  submission  to  Washington  A 
draft  program  has  been  drawn  up  by  a  small 
committee  and  a  meeting  of  a  Urge  group  oi 
department  heads  will  be  held  soon  to  ham- 
mer out  the  city's  proptjsal 

Included  In  the  draft  document  are  pro- 
posals to : 

Put  young  persons  to  work  in  city  and 
social  agencies  while  they  ^o  to  school.  A 
canvass  has  rounded  up  offers  of  200  posi- 
tions. 

Establish  preklndergarten  schools  to  allow 
mothers  of  fatherless  families  to  work  and 
U)  break  attitudes  of  poverty  early  In 
children. 

Establish  health  centers  In  poor  neighbor- 
hoods. 

Set  up  training  courses  for  mothers  on  the 
roUs  of  the  aid  to  families  with  dependent 
children  welfare   program. 

It  may  be  the  community  programs  which 
would  provide  the  mojt  flexibility  to  the  war 
on  poverty  with  their  ideas  coming  from 
many  persons  and  being  formed  In  many 
pilot  projects.  Because  of  this,  the  commu- 
nity programs  may  be  more  difficult  t<j  ad- 
minister than  the  national  programs  like  the 
Job  Corps  which  apply  a  single  remedy  to 
one  age  group. 

Other  blanket  solutions  have  been  pro- 
posed; for  Instance,  doubling  social  security 
payments  to  remove  about  5  million  elderly 
from  the  rolls  of  poverty  Recently,  a  guar- 
anteed annual  wage  for  li>w-income  fam- 
ilies also  was  suggested 

The  amount  of  discussion  atxjut  the  pov- 
erty program  Is  an  Indication  of  the  en- 
thusiasm It  has  generated  in  many  quarters 
by  those  who  feel  the  Nation  now  can  elimi- 
nate a  problem  as  old  as  history  Where  the 
enthusiasm  finally  will  lead  If  the  many- 
faceted  war  on  poverty  is  released  by  Con- 
gress is  Unpoeslble  to  foretell  Some  have 
seen  through  It  a  widening  of  the  role  of 
government  In  society  far  beyond  the  limits 
now  thought  acceptable 

The  enthusiasm  hcvs  been  put  into  words 
by  many  persons,  among  them  Whitney  M 
Young,  Jr..  executive  director  of  the  Na- 
tional Urban  League  At  a  hearing  of  the 
D  S.  House  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor  on  the  poverty  program,  he  spoke 
s;>eclfically  about  Negro  youth,  but  his  words 
might  apply  to  the  poor  of  all  racial  groups 

This  Is  what  we  In  the  Urban  League 
and  the  other  civil  rights  .groups,  churches 
and  hopefully  you,  will  be  saying  to  Negro 
youth:  that  though  you  have  faced  barriers 
discrimination,  things  that  would  have  sug- 
gested that  you  are  a  notxxly.  that  you  are 
really  somebody.  And  though  there  have 
t>een  placed  In  front  of  you  all  of  the  handi- 
caps, the  obstacles,  though  you  have  been 
humiliated  and  though  they  would  suggest 
that  you  are  a  second-class  citizen,  you  are 
really  a  flrst-clasa  human  citizen 

Stretch  your  minds  and  fly  This  Is  what 
the  poverty  program  Is  all  about." 

Mr.  ALBERT,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  California  fMr.  CohelanI  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
Record. 


The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr  COHELAN  Mr  Chairman,  thi.s 
Economic  Opportunity  Act  will  not  by 
it.sflf  stop  poverty  In  our  country  It  will 
not  even,  in  my  judgment,  do  enouk'h 
to  reduce  our  painfully  persistent  prob- 
lem of  hard  core  unemployment.  But 
with  35  million  persons — a  group  which 
represents  fully  one-fifth  of  America's 
families — existing  m  the  "other  Amer- 
ica' of  deprivation,  cut  off  from  the  gates 
of  opportunity,  stron.ti  new  efforts  must 
be  made  and  I  rise  in  support  of  the  bill 

Simple  statistics  deny  a  casual  ap- 
proach to  this  problem  of  poverty.  For 
while  more  Americans  than  ever  before 
are  enjoyinK  a  higher  and  a  risinc  stand- 
ard of  living,  11  million  children,  one- 
sixth  of  our  youth,  no  to  bed  hungry  at 
night  In  1  1  million  families,  women  sit 
up  at  nii,'ht  trymt,'  to  tUure  out  how  to 
feed  their  four  children  on  $5  a  week. 
In  3  8  million  homes,  no  breadwinner 
coes  off  to  work  in  the  mornint,'  In  16 
million  households,  children  brinu'  then- 
homework  home  to  a  parent  who  has 
no  more  than  an  eighth  grade  education. 

These  Americans  live  on  the  outskirts 
of  hope.  For  thi'm  it  is  a  strutigle  merely 
to  exist,  and  an  unattainable  dream  to 
maintain  a  standard  of  living  commen- 
surate with  human  dianity. 

And  these  people  are  not  poor  because 
they  want  to  be  poor,  because  they  are 
stupid  or  becaust^  they  are  lazy.  They 
are  poor  because,  as  author  Michael  Har- 
rington points  out  in  his  excellent  study 
on  the  problem  of  poverty : 

They  made  the  mistake  of  being  born  to  the 
wrong  parents.  In  the  wrong  section  of  the 
rountrv.  In  the  wrong  Industry,  or  In  the 
wrornf  racial  or  ethnic  group. 

Most  of  these  people,  through  no  fault 
of  their  own,  have  had  no  hope  of  escape 
from  their  plmht  of  poverty  until  now. 
Circumstances  pulled  them  into  the 
grinding  circle,  and  circumstances  have 
kept  them  there 

The  tax  cut,  to  be  sure,  has  already 
begun  to  accelerate  our  rate  of  economic 
growth.  By  creating  2  to  3  million  new 
jobs  It  has  and  will  open  exiUs  from 
poverty  at  a  faster  pace 

But  open  exit,s  mean  little  to  those 
who  cannot  move — to  the  millions  who 
are  caught  up  in  the  clutches  of  poverty 
because  of  illiteracy,  lack  of  skills,  and 
racial  discrimination  'We  must  create 
new  jobs  but  we  must  also  equip  the  poor 
with  the  knowledge,  the  skills,  and  the 
health  to  fill  them. 

Mr  Chairman,  the  conquest  of  pov- 
erty IS  withm  our  power  As  the  Council 
of  Economic  Advisers  pointed  out  in 
their  report  this  year,  about  $11  billion 
a  year  would  bring  all  poor  families  up 
to  the  S3, 000  income  level  we  have  taken 
to  be  the  minimum  for  a  decent  life 
This,  the  Council  states,  would  not  be  an 
intolerable  public  burden  since  it  would 
represent  le.ss  than  2  [)ercent  of  our  gross 
national  product. 

But,  as  the  Council  has  correctly  em- 
phasized, this  is  an  unacceptable  "solu- 
tion '  for  it  deals  only  with  symptoms 
The  roots  of  poverty  would  remain  un- 
touched     The  only  solution  acceptable 


to  the  American  people— including  «>. 
poor  themselves— is  one  which  enalS 
each  family  to  earn  enough  to  rai»i2 
standard  of  living  above  the  povem 
level.  It  is  one  which  enables  everyoS 
but  the  disabled  to  participate  as  tm 
fledged  members  of  our  modern  ew! 
nomlc  society. 

This  bill  accepts  that  challenge  and 
places  the  initiative  and  responsibllitT 
where  it  properly  belongs— upon  locJi 
leadership  to  formulate  long-range 
comprehensive  plans  to  eliminate  pov. 
erty  in  each  community.  And  I  am 
pleas€'d  to  report  that  in  my  community 
the  Seventh  District  of  California,  planj 
are  already  well  underway  to  implement 
this  legislation. 

This  bill  offers  a  new  hope,  a  new 
opportunity,  a  new  life  to  those  of  our 
fellow  citizens  who  up  to  now  have  not 
been  able  to  share  in  the  abundance  of 
American  society.  It  is  a  program  which 
can  open  for  the  young,  the  opportunity 
to  learn;  for  the  able  bodied,  the  oppor- 
tunity  to  work;  and  for  all,  a  better 
opportunity  to  live  in  decency  and 
dignity. 

This  bill  IS  a  further  attack  on  a  major 
unmet  need  of  our  time  and  I  urge  it« 
support  and  enactment. 

Mr.  LANDRUM.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
move  that  the  Committee  do  now  rise. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Accordingly,  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  chair, 
Mr  Rains.  Chairman  of  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union,  reported  that  that  Committee 
having  had  under  consideration  the  bill 
'HR  11377'  to  mobilize  the  human  and 
financial  resources  of  the  Nation  to  com- 
bat poverty  in  the  United  States,  had 
come  to  no  resolution  thereon. 
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MESSAGE  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 

A  message  in  writing  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  was  com- 
municated to  the  House  by  Mr.  Ratch- 
ford.  one  of  his  secretaries. 


HR.   12253 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unam- 
mous  consent  that  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means  may  have  until  mid- 
night Saturday.  August  8,  to  file  a  report 
on  the  bill  HR.  12253. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ar- 
kansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 


COMMITTEE  ON  BANKING  AND 
CURRENCY 

Mr.  RAINS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Committee 
on  Banking  and  Currency  may  have  until 
midnight  tonight  to  file  a  report  on  the 
housing  bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ala- 
bama? 

There  was  no  objection. 


Foreign  Affairs  may  meet  tomorrow 

^'Ip"e5keA''^'£  there  objection  to 
J^liest  of  the  gentleman  from  Pemi- 

'^MfnALLECK.  Mr.  Speaker  resery- 
<nfthe  right  to  object-and  I  wUl  say  to 
^^  ntiPman  I  shall  not  object  because 
?;^d  Si^'^  ^^^^  matter  earlier- 
fn  iSe  with  the  suggestion  made  to  the 
SjiSer  and  the  majority  leader  earlier 
Sfov  if  we  are  in  a  serious  effort,  and  I 
w  rl  wp  are  to  adjourn  sine  die  by 
»Xst  '^2  we'probably  are  getting  to  the 
S     where     legislative      committees 

Sey  probably  should  have  wound  it  up 
before  now-except.  of  course,  in  a  mat- 
Eer  like  this  that  is  of  great  necessity 

""Mi'Tpeaker.  as  I  said.  I  shall  not  ob- 
Jf  to  this  request,  but  I  want  at  this 
[me  to  indicate  my  conviction  that  if  the 
iPKislative  committees  have  not  on  the 
whole  completed  their  business  by  this 
Ime  probably  we  should  not  be  havmg 
meetings  of  those  committees  during 
sessions  of  the  House. 

'  l^e  SPEAKER.    Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania':' 
There  was  no  objection. 


COMMITTEE  ON  FOREIGN  AFFAIRS 

Mr.    MORGAN.     Mr.    Speaker,    I   ask 

unanimous  consent  that  the  Committee 


THE  SITUATION  IN  SOUTHEAST 
ASIA-MESSAGE  FROM  THE  PRES- 
IDENT OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
iH.  DOC.  NO.  333) 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House 
the  following  message  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  which  was 
read  and  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs,  and  ordered  to  be 
printed :  | 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

Last  night  I  announced  to  the  Ameri- 
can people  that  the  North  Vietnamese 
regime  had  conducted  further  deliberate 
attacks  against  U.S.  naval  vessels  oper- 
ating in  international  waters,  and  that 
I  had  therefore  directed  air  action 
against  gunboats  and  supporting  fa- 
cilities used  in  these  hostile  operations. 
This  air  action  has  now  been  carried  out 
with  substantial  damage  to  the  boats 
and  facilities.  Two  U.S.  aircraft  were 
lost  in  the  action. 

After  consultation  with  the  leaders  of 
both  parties  in  the  Congress.  I  further 
announced  a  decision  to  ask  the  Congress 
for  a  resolution  expressing  the  unity  and 
determination  of  the  United  States  In 
supporting  freedom  smd  In  protecting 
peace  in  southesist  Asia. 

These  latest  actions  of  the  North  Viet- 
namese regime  have  given  a  new  and 
grave  turn  to  the  already  serious  sit- 
uation in  southeast  Asia.  Our  commit- 
ments in  that  area  are  well  known  to  the 
Congress.  They  were  first  made  in  1954 
by  President  Eisenhower.  They  were 
further  defined  in  the  Southeast  Asia 
Collective  Defense  Treaty  approved  by 
the  Senate  in  February  1955. 

This  treaty  with  its  accompansrlng 
protocol  obligates  the  United  States  and 
other  members  to  act  in  accordance  with 
their  constitutional  processes  to  meet 
Communist  aggression  against  any  of  the 
parties  or  protocol  states. 


Our  policy  in  southeast  Asia  has  been 
consistent  and  unchanged  since  1954.  I 
summarized  it  on  June  2  in  four  simple 
propositions : 

1.  America  keeps  her  word.  Here  as 
elsewhere,  we  must  and  shall  honor  our 
commitments. 

2.  The  issue  is  the  future  of  southeast 
Asia  as  a  whole.  A  threat  to  any  nation 
in  that  region  is  a  threat  to  all.  and  a 
threat  to  us. 

3.  Our  purpose  is  peace.  We  have  no 
military,  political  or  territorial  ambi- 
tions in  the  area. 

4.  This  is  not  Just  a  jungle  war.  but  a 
struggle  for  freedom  on  every  front  of 
human  activity.  Our  military  and  eco- 
nomic assistance  to  South  Vietnam  and 
Laos  in  particular  has  the  purpose  of 
helping  these  countries  to  repel  aggres- 
sion and  strengthen  their  independence. 

The   threat    to   the    free    nations    of 
southeast  Asia  has  long  been  clear.    The 
North  Vietnamese  regime  has  constantly 
sought  to  take  over  South  Vietnam  and 
Laos.    This  Communist  regime  has  vio- 
lated the  Geneva  accords  for  Vietnam. 
It  has  systematically  conducted  a  cam- 
paign of  subversion,  which  includes  the 
direction,  training,  and  supply  of  person- 
nel and  arms  for  the  conduct  of  guerrilla 
warfare  in  South  Vietnamese  territory. 
In  Laos,  the  North  Vietnamese  regime 
has    maintained    military    forces,    used 
Laotian   territory    for   infiltration   into 
South  Vietnam,  and  most  recently  car- 
ried out  combat  operatioiis — all  in  direct 
violation  of  the  Geneva  agreements  of 
1962. 

In  recent  months,  the  actions  of  the 
North  Vietnamese  regime  have  become 
steadily  more  threatening.    In  May,  fol- 
lowing new  acts  of  Communist  aggres- 
sion in  Laos,  the  United  States  under- 
took reconnaissance  flights  over  Laotian 
territory,  at  the  request  of  the  Govern- 
ment of  Laos.    These  flights  had  the  es- 
sential mission  of  determining  the  sit- 
uation  In   territory    where   Communist 
forces  were  preventing  inspection  by  the 
International       Control       Commission. 
When  the  Communists  attacked  these 
aircraft,  I  responded  by  furnishing  es- 
cort fighters  with   instructions   to  fire 
when   fired   upon.     Thus,    these   latest 
North  Vietnamese  attacks  on  our  naval 
vessels  are  not  the  first  direct  attack  on 
Armed  Forces  of  the  Uaited  States. 

As  President  of  the  United  States  I 
have  concluded  that  I  should  now  ask 
the  Congress,  on  its  part,  to  join  in  af- 
firming the  national  determination  that 
all  such  attacks  will  be  met.  and  that  the 
United  States  will  continue  in  its  basic 
poUcy  of  assisting  the  free  nations  of 
the  area  to  defend  their  freedom. 

As  I  have  repeatedly  made  clear,  the 
United  States  Intends  no  rashness,  and 
seeks  no  wider  war.  We  must  make  it 
clear  to  all  that  the  United  States  is 
united  in  its  determination  to  bring 
about  the  end  of  Communist  subversion 
and  aggression  in  the  area.  We  seek 
the  full  and  effective  restoration  of  the 
international  agreements  signed  in 
Geneva  in  1954.  with  respect  to  South 
Vietnam,  and  again  at  Geneva  in  1962. 
with  respect  to  Laos. 

I  recommend  a  resolution  expressing 
the  support  of  the  Congress  for  all  nec- 
essary   action    to    protect    our    Armed 


Forces  and  to  assist  nations  covered  by 
the  SEATO  Treaty.    At  the  same  time, 
I  Eissure  the  Congress  that  we  shall  con- 
tinue readily  to  explore  any  avenues  of 
political   solution   that   will   effectively 
guarantee   the   removal  of   Communist 
subversion  and  the  preservation  of  the 
independence  of  the  nations  of  the  area. 
The   resolution   could   well  be  based 
upon  similar  resolutions  enacted  by  the 
Congress    in    the    past — to    meet    the 
threat  to  Formosa  in  1955.  to  meet  the 
threat  to  the  Middle  East  in  1957,  and 
to  meet  the  threat  in  Cuba  in  1962.    It 
could  state  in  the  simplest  terms  the  re- 
solve and  support  of  the  Congress  for 
action  to   deal  appropriately  with  at- 
tacks against  our  Armed  Forces  and  to 
defend  freedom  and  preserve  peace  in 
southeast  Asia  in  accordance  with  the 
obligations  of  the  United  States  under 
the  Southeast  Asia  Treaty.    I  urge  the 
Congress   to   enact    such    a    resolution 
promptly  and  thus  to  give  convincing 
evidence  to  the  aggressive  Communist 
nations,  and  to  the  world  as  a  whole, 
that  our  policy  in  southeast  Asia  will  be 
carried    forward — and    that    the   peace 
and  security  of  the  area  will  be  pre- 
served. 

The  events  of  this  week  would  in  any 
event  have  made  the  passage  of  a  con- 
gressional resolution  essential.  But 
there  is  an  additional  reason  for  doing 
so  at  a  time  when  we  are  entering  on 
3  months  of  political  campaigning. 
Hostile  nations  must  understand  that  in 
such  a  period  the  United  States  will  con- 
tinue to  protect  its  national  interests, 
and  that  in  these  matters  there  is  no  di- 
vision among  us. 

Lyndon  B.  Johnson. 
The  White  House,  August  5,  1964. 


MAINTENANCE  OF  INTERNATIONAL 
PEACE  AND  SECURITY  IN  SOUTH- 
EAST ASIA 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  it  shall  be  in 
order  at  any  time  during  the  remainder 
of  this  week  for  the  Speaker  to  recognize 
for  a  motion  to  suspend  the  rules  and 
pass  a  joint  resolution  to  promote  the 
maintenance  of  international  peace  and 
security  in  southeast  Asia. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Okla- 
homa? 

Mr.  HALLECK.  Reserving  the  right 
to  object,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  should  like  to 
say  at  the  outset  that  you,  Mr.  Speaker, 
and  the  majority  leader,  have  discussed 
this  matter  with  me.  I  think  it  is  a 
matter  of  urgency. 

I  think  it  might  be  well  to  clarify  the 
request  by  suggesting  that  as  we  dis- 
cussed earlier  today,  it  Is  expected  that 
this  resolution  will  be  called  up  on  Fri- 
day. If  some  unforeseen  circumstance 
shoiild  make  that  impossible  on  Friday, 
then,  of  course,  we  would  have  to  go 
ahead  and  call  it  up  on  Saturday.  But 
may  I  inquire  of  the  majority  leader  as 
to  his  intention  and  purpose  in  calling 
up  this  resolution? 

Mr.  ALBERT.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield,  that  is  our  intention.  It  was  im- 
derstood  in  our  discussions  with  the  mi- 
nority leader  and  the  chairman  of  the 
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Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs.  Wp  do 
expect  and  plan  to  call  it  up  on  Fi-iday. 

Mr.  HALLECK.  Further  rest- rving  the 
rit^ht  to  object,  of  course  ihii  is  a  reso- 
lution that  was  discussed  by  those  of  us 
who  were  at  the  Whit+'  House  with  the 
President,  the  Chairman  of  the  Joint 
Chiefs  of  Staff,  the  Secretary  of  State, 
and  other  people  who  were  there  This 
resolution  I  believe  to  be  in  the  national 
interest,  following  prt'tty  much  the  pat- 
tern of  resolutions  adopted  some  time  ago 
having  to  do  with  Formosa  and  the  Mid- 
dle East.  As  far  as  I  am  concerned.  I 
expect  to  support  the  resolution 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  withdraw  my  reser- 
vation of  objection 

The  SPFAKER  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Okla- 
homa? 

There  was  no  objection 


LET'S  FACE  UP  TO    IHE  TRUTH 

Mr.  YOUNGER  Mr  Speaker.  I  a.-^k 
unanimous  consent  to  e.xtend  my  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record  and  include 
extraneous  matter 

The  SPEAKER  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  ^'^^ntleman  from 
California? 

There  was  no  objection 

Mr.  YOUNGER  Mr  St;eaker.  on  July 
21.  Mr.  Charles  L  G  )Uld  a  member  of 
the  San  Francisc )  Rotary  Club,  ad- 
dressed that  group  on  th^■  subject  'Lets 
Face  Up  to  the  Truth  "  Mr  Gould  has  a 
distinguished  record  in  the  newspaper 
world  and  has  presented  one  of  the  most 
thought-provokinij  and  inspiring  ad- 
dresses that  has  ever  been  my  pleasure 
to  read.  It  is  extremely  timely  m  view  of 
the  current  events  in  Vietnam  and  I  sin- 
cerely hope  that  every  Member  of  Con 
?ress  and  every  reader  of  the  Congres- 
sional Record  will  take  the  time  to  read 
th's  most  inspiring'  addre.ss.  which  fol- 
lows: 

.^OPRESS     BT     CHARI  F.S     I        OofLD     BEFORE     THE 

RoTART  Club,  San  FRANri.sco.  Calif  ,  July 

21.  1964 

Before  movlnt?  Into  the  main  body  of  my 
add'-eps  let  me  place  myself  on  record  on 
several  potnta 

First,  I  do  not  presume  to  stand  before  you 
as  iin  expert  I  spe.^lc  to  you  as  a  newspaper- 
man and  as  a  new^p  tper  reader  who  has  been 
watching  world  de'.  elupments  with  care  and 
concern  for  many  years  I  ilso  speak  to  you 
as  a  Nnvy  man  who  has  been  privileged  to 
serve  In  many  part.s  of  the  world  In  two  wars 
It  IS  from  knowledge  gained  In  these  areas 
of  experiences  that  I  compose  my  remarks 
tod  iy. 

Second.  I  am  not  a  saber  rattler  I  de- 
plore war— but  deplore  slavery  more  I  be- 
lieve the  United  St.''fs  must  strive  'o  avoid 
fM7zlnes8  or  fogglne^s  on  inter'^ational  piwl- 
tli>n';.  Puzzine.ss  r.m  be  misinterpreted  bs 
weakness.  And  wp.iknes8  c.in  encourage  overt 
acT,<!  by  those  who  seek  to  dominate  the 
world 

Third.  I  am  not  a  political  or  military  ex- 
tremist in  any  sen^e  of  the  term  I  sub- 
«<~ritae  to  sound,  solid  'subst.tntlal  po'irte"  -xt 
all  levels  of  government  I  am  onpo.'-ed  t  i 
those  who  preach  the  "womb  to  the  tomb" 
concept  of  soclallzrd  s^overnment — ju«:t  as  I 
am  opposed  to  any  ccincppt  that  wi.uld  wine 
out  all  of  the  social  apencles  created  In  the 
past  30  years.  I  place  the  Ten  Command- 
ments, the  Golden  Rule,  our  Constitution 
and  the  Bill  of  RUhts  as  the  best  human 
navigational  aids  ever  conceived  by  man     In 


the  military  sphere  I  iidvixrate  every  ien-sible 
and  reasijnable  alternative  to  war —  but,  if  we 
niu.st  en^Kkje  the  enemy  m  actual  combat.  1 
'.fii-ve  we   must   always  tight   to  win 

Fourth  I  do  not  see  Reds  under  every 
bed  .^t  the  same  time.  I  do  not  believe  the 
Communist  evil — e.xtern;il  or  intertuil-  will 
disappear  If  we  Ignore  it.  We  cannot  afford 
to  underestimate  the  cunning  .-ind  cleverness 
of  'he  high  priests  nr  this  godless  ideology 
;;nd  their  dedicated  disciples. 

Fifth,  I  do  not  buy  the  philosophy  that 
equates  the  right  with  the  left  I  deplore 
many  things  advocated  and  practiced  by  the 
so-called  extreme  rlghtlst-s.  However.  I  recog- 
nize these  political  rightists  us  a  home- 
grown variety  while  the  true  leftists  have 
roots  In  Moscow  and  are  dedicated  to  the 
overthrow  of  our  Oovrrnment  and  the  de- 
struction of  our  liberties  The  extreme 
rightists— as  disturbing  as  they  are— have 
no  tanks  or  planes  or  guns.  Since  the  end  of 
World  War  II.  there  Is  no  place  In  the  world 
where  they  have  acquir^'d  a  single  acre  of 
land  In  fact,  rightist  strong  men  like 
Chiang  Kal-sliek.  Syngman  Rhee  Batista, 
Peron.  Trujillo,  and  Jlmlnez  have  had  noth- 
ing but  trouble  since  th-  end  of  World  War 
II  However  the  track  record  of  the  Com- 
munists during  these  years  Is  clear  for  all 
to  see 

Now.  after  establishing  that  frame  of  per- 
sonal reference,  let's  icxjk  at  the  world  The 
cold  war  is  nearly  two  decades  old  and  the 
end  Is  not  yet  The  bright  bauble  of  real 
peace  continues  to  elude  us.  and  at  this 
moment.  In  a  dozen  nations  throughout  the 
world,  the  United  States  Is  painted  as  the 
evil   force  on   the  International  stage 

Our  flag  Is  desecrated  In  Panama:  our  sen- 
tries are  spat  upon  In  Berlin:  we  are  Insulted 
In  Saigon,  in  Cyprus,  in  Zanzibar,  in  the 
Argentine,  In  Venezuela.  In  Pakistan,  in 
Ghana.  In  Yemen 

Despots  and  dictators  of  the  Castro.  Nkru- 
mah,  .Adoula.  Sukarno,  stature  make  wild 
and  reckless  charges  and  Uncle  Sam  becomes 
Uncle  Sap  to  covintless  millions 

These  widely  separated  Incidents  don't 
happen  by  accident  The  sound  and  fury 
l-s  the  discordant  music  of  an  International 
orchestra  Back  of  most  of  the  mu.slcal  cre- 
scendos  on  the  world  stage  you  will  rind  Com- 
munist leaders  moving  and  manipulating  pli- 
able groups  to  their  will. 

Let's  get  down  to  specifics  and  talk  about 
some  incidents  here  in  Pan  Francisco  Take 
a  look  at  some  of  the  lenders  of  the  city  hall 
riots;  look  at  thrise  who  were  m  the  fore- 
front of  the  Fair  Play  for  Cuba  demonstra- 
tions; study  those  who  stormed  the  Presidio 
2  months  ago  Yes.  ccumpure  them  with  those 
who  were  among  the  leaders  In  the  palace 
sit-ins  and  at  automobile  row  In  each 
group  you  will  find  a  few  familiar  faces  -the 
faces  of  a  few  individuals  with  Communist 
afflllatlons  who  seize  upon  every  controversy 
to  benefit  their  evil  ends 

N.>w  let  there  be  no  misunderstanding  of 
what  I  sav 

Let  me  make  it  patently  clear  that  the 
Communists  are  not  -I  repeat — are  not  re- 
sponsible for  the  conditions  that  iiave  re- 
sulted in  the  explosive  civil  rights  movement 
here  In  San  Francisco  and  across  the  width 
and  breadth  of  our  fair  '.and 

V/e  ^re  responsible  You  and  I  We  share 
guilt  in  being  party  to  the  national  blind- 
ness, Ignorance,  apathy,  and  bitterness  that 
placed  a  social  blight  on  millions  of  our 
citizens. 

None  should  minimize  the  Injustice  that 
has  been  done.  None  sliould  underestimate 
the   need    for  change   and   Improvement 

At  the  same  time,  however,  none  should 
f.-U  to  realize  that  the  most  oppressed  and 
depre-sed  In  our  society  today  have  greater 
freedom  and  greater  privileges  than  do  all 
the  millions  who  are  enslaved  In  Commu- 
nist lands  around  the  world. 


Here,    our    Oovernment    fights 
minds   long  frozen   with  bla* 


to    moTj 
and  prejudi/- 
Here,  our  Government  tlght.s  to  protect^' 
rights  of  those  who  suffer  under  the  burd 
uf  d.scrlmlnatlon  ^'^ 

But  what  of  other  lands? 
Turn  the  clrnrk  back  to  October  of  195- 
Listen  with  memory's  ear  to  the  rn-ir  » 
tanks  and  guns,  listen  to  the  shrieks  of  t» 
ror  and  pain  as  the  tvrant  forces  of  commu" 
nlsm  destroyed  and  devastated  thousandj  oJ 
Hungarian  patriots  who  sought  only  a  por 
lion  of  the  freedom  possessed  by  o\ir  m 
oppressed  °*' 

Let  those  In  other  lands  who  point  'ht 
finger  of  shame  at  our  Nation's  social' prob- 
lems,  pull  back  the  curtains  of  truth  and 
carefully  and  thoughtfully  let  them  exam- 
Ine  some  of  their  own  sordid  pnutices  and 
prejudices 

I  do  not  mean  to  say  th.ti  the  evils  0' 
others  make  our  evils  less  wrong,  i  jg  gg^ 
that  bigotry  and  bias  are  cancerous  growths 
that  exist  In  all  lands  and  must  be  erad'. 
rated 

Legislation  can  point  the  way  to  social 
Imprfivcments  But  only  throutrh  education 
can  these  evils  be  truly  eliminated  Educa- 
tion of  those  who  cause  the  pain  as  well  u 
education  of  those  who  have  suffered  too 
long 

In  this  last  regard,  we  can  point  with  somt 
pride  to  the  truth  that  the  average  Negro 
In  our  land  has  three  times  as  many  rhanrej 
of  obtaining  a  college  education  as  does  the 
average  citizen — white  or  black  m  England 
Let  us,  therefore,  with  eyes  wide  open— and 
hearts  wide  open,  t<x> — move  with  wisdom 
and  alacrity  to  bring  universal  Justice  incur 
50  States  Let  us,  at  the  same  time  recog- 
nize as  do  most  responsible  Negroes,  that  the 
s<jil  of  civil  disobedience  is  Ideal  for  the  sow- 
ing of  Communist  seeds 

Honorable  groups  tjather  to  petition  or 
parade  and  then,  under  tlie  skillful  manipu- 
lations of  a  handful  of  trained  agitators,  the 
groups  become  lawies.s  mobs  And  the  legiti- 
mate and  vital  clvU  rights  movement  sutler? 
as  a  foreign  Ideology  profits  by  di.ssenslon 
In  our  land 

Now,  there  are  those  among  ua  who  find 
It  hard  to  believe  that  a  foreign  power  would 
use  such  Wiles  and  treachery  to  undermine 
divide,  and  weaken  our  Nati<m. 

There  are  tlmse  who  believe  that  Khru- 
shchev Is  mellowing  that  the  threat  of  com- 
mui.ism  Is  iin  the  wane  They  point  to  the 
fact  that  a  few  months  ago  Nikita  save  the 
aging  Harriman  the  symbolic  bear  hug  and 
our  Nation  moved  with  dispatch  to  ratify  the 
limited  test  ban  treaty  on  nuclear  devices 
They  say  that  more  recently.  Khrushchev  re- 
letised  another  dove  of  peace  from  the  Krem- 
lin as  he  quickly  responded  to  our  ciitback 
m  the  manufacture  of   nuclear  w.irheads 

But,  let  us  ask  ourselves  Is  Ktirushchev 
truly  holding  forth  the  olive  branch''  It 
there  truly  a  thaw  In  the  cold  war^  Or  Is  the 
Russian  dictator  merely  zlgglng  or  zagglng 
as  a  tlme-bxiylng  maneuver  in  his  dedicated 
drive  toward  domination  of  the  world' 

Let  us  listen  to  Khruslichev  himself  A 
few  months  ago  in  a  conference  with  :\  group 
of  Western  diplom.its.  he  said  and  I 
quote — 'You  are  rejoicing  that  we  are  argu- 
ing with  the  Chinese,  but  the  more  pleased 
you  feel  now.  the  worse  you  will  feel  later 
on  "  Not  by  word  or  deed  have  the  Commu- 
nist leaders  clianged  their  basic  aims  and 
objectives — tC)   destroy   our    freedo.m 

But  we  are  a  peace-loving  nation  We 
are  eternal  Idealists  We  let  our  hearts  rule 
our  heads  We  let  our  hopes  fault  our  vision 
We  close  <iur  eyes  to  truth  and  pray  that  the 
tyrants  of  the  world  will  be  converted  to 
peace  and  brotherhood. 

This  faulty  vision  Is  not  new  with  us  In 
the  1930s  we  closed  our  eyes  to  the  invasion 
of  Manchuria,  the  Inviuslon  of  Ethiopia,  the 
Invasion  of  Poland  the  invasion  of  Finland. 
We  closed  our  eves  to  these  evils   until  the 
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^Hd  exploded  on  our  doorstep  on  Decem- 

Wf  ''■  ^^*i'nr\d  War  II.  we  again  closed  our 
^^"  K.  .ween  of  terror  as  the  Communist 
fvestothe-swe^H^^    ^^_^^^^    nations.      Then— 

ap  to 

then  on  •;'';!"'"  "  Red  nV.rdes  swept  down  from 


'^  ,hP  sweep  of  terror  as  luc  ^<j^^^^^^' 
fy''*'°  eVmed  a  dozen  nations.  The 
torch  '"fl'^f .,.  1950,  we  again  faced  ui 
•hen  on  -J"'      "j^^d  hordes  swept  down  fi 

■''^"•'  th"m  dlsumt  Korea.  President  Tru- 
the  nortn  i"  u 

^^*"  '"'mure  bruve  men  from  every  State  in 

''rmo     answered   the  call   to  colors  and 

jhe  union  '\^^  ^^^^   ^,^   ^^^   freedom. 

'■*"'  l-)o  lived,  however,  learned  the  sad 
^"!!  th'lt  their  sacrinccs— by  .some  meas- 
''"  h.d  been  in  vain.  For  perhaps  the 
'''Tome  m  this  Nation's  history,  we  com- 
'^•'^  Z  on  the  battlefield  and  our  mill- 
CJ'fcrces  became  political  pawns  on  an  in- 
"  '  atifiTTil  chessbo;\rd 

''Qinre %5;i  when  a  peace  pact  was  signed 
,..  PHiVmunjom.  we  have  lived  on  a  seething 
!' IkPK  "^  '»^«'  Communists  have  picked 
^.d  probed  and  provoked  on  a  dozen  nerve 
..Titers  of  the  world 

Thev  te-ted  our  determination  to  resist 
,  '  es.s'on  And  they  found  us  wanting. 
^,,.  moved  into  Tibet  and  we  took  no  ac- 

nn'  Thev  trampled  Hvingary  and  we  took 
.0  action'  They  built  the  wall  In  Berlin 
^d  we  took  no  action 

Yes  in  truth,  we  are  a  people  who  fer- 
vently pray  for  peace      V;e  are  a  people  who 

"*Bu'lles  can  push  us  around.  We  smile  and 
turn  the  other  cheek.  But  they  can  push  us 
>ustsl'far-and  no  further. 
•  .i^nd  "far  enough"— I  believed— came  on 
Oc'tuber  T2  1'.'62.  as  the  Russian  warlords- 
convinced  that  we  were  weak  and  decadent— 
"•oved  lorward  in  a  mighty  buildup  of  mlli- 
•iirv  strength  on  our  very  doorstep. 

K  patient  President  was  pushed  to  the 
•mits  of  endurance.  And  a  proud  people 
^'eard  him  take  the  peace  of  the  world  In 
w'ls  hands  as  he  quietly,  with  courage  and 
ronvlction.  told  Khrushchev  and  his  evil  dis- 
ciples  This  f,ir  and  no  further. 

I  am  sure  that  vou  and  I  shared  the  same 
emotions  that  momentous  Monday  evening 
as  our  late  President  delivered  his  historic 
ultimatum 

I  am  stire  that  vou  and  I  shared  the  same 
prayer— that  our  Nation  would  not  retreat 
'rom  Its  declared  position;  that  our  Nation 
would  not  again  agree  to  a  Korean-type  com- 
p-omlse  that  our  Nation  would  embark  upon 
a'p.ilicv  of  iirmne.ss  that  was  clearly  and 
positlvelv  spelled  out  so  that  the  Commu- 
nists would  know  exactly  where  we  stand;  so 
that  the  chances  of  war  through  accident  or 
miscalculation  would  be  reduced  or — hope- 
fu:iv--ei;nUnated. 

Overnight  the  nations  of  the  free  world 
responded  to  our  act  Votes  of  confidence 
were  >inanimous  among  the  nations  of  Latin 
.America— our  NATO  allies  saluted  and  ap- 
plauded our  position. 

Immediately  after  that  fateful  day  in  Octo- 
ber, however."  we  again  allowed  our  pride 
to  fault  our  vision  We  cased  away  from  our 
f.rm  position  We  failed  to  force  through 
our  demand  for  "on  the  spot"  inspections  of 
the  missile  sites  U  Thant  spoke  soft  and 
conclllatorv  words.  People  high  in  our  own 
Government  were  apparently  willing  to 
justify  a  maintenance  of  the  status  quo. 

•Hie'v  pointed  with  pride  to  the  truth  that 
Khrushchev  did  remove  the  mammoth  mis- 
siles—that  lie  did  remove  some  of  his  troops. 
Do  they  not  re.iUze  that  the  most  slgnlfi- 
cAnt  fact  about  the  Cut>an  affair  was  not 
that  Khrushchev  removed  the  missiles?  The 
signincant  lesson  we  should  learn  and  never 
forget  is  that  he  put  them  there  In  the  first 
place 

He  put  them  there  as  an  offensive  weapon 
aimed  <it  the  very  heart  of  the  Western 
Hemisphere 

And  the  hour  of  danger  has  not  passed. 
We  know  the  Russians  have  planes  and  tonks 
and    gims    and    men    in    Cuba.     We    know 


the  Island  bristles  with  short-range  missiles. 
We  know  that  Cuban  ports  are  visited  by 
Russian  submarines.  We  know  that  the 
Island  Is  used  as  a  staging  area  for  Com- 
munist agents  trained  to  sabotage,  infil- 
trate, and  create  riots  and  revolution  in 
Panama,  the  Dominican  Republic,  in  Haiti. 
Central  America,  and  South  America. 

So  long  as  Khrushchev  controls  Cuba,  the 
Communist  tlireat  hangs  like  a  dark  cloud 
over  all  the  Americas. 

The  takeover  In  Cuba  forged  one  more 
link  in  the  Communist  chain  of  satellite  na- 
tions around  the  world. 

In  the  past  two  decades,  nearly  a  billion 
people  have  been  added  to  the  Communist 
camp  as  the  Iron  and  Bamboo  Curtains  were 
stretched  to  envelop  additional  countries 

We  have  seen  Latvia,  Lithuania.  Estonia. 
Poland.  Albania.  China,  Czechoslovakia,  East 
Germany.  North  Korea,  North  Vietnam,  and 
Tibet  disappear  from  the  family  of  free 
nations. 

During  these  same  momentous  years,  the 
United    States    and    other    nations    of    the 
Western  bloc  have  championed  the  emanci- 
pation of  all  nations  of  the  world     And  they 
have    given    more    than    lipservlce    to    these 
alms.     Since  the  end  of  World  War  II.  the 
Western    bloc    has    given    freedom    and    in- 
dependence   to    the    Philippines,    the    Cam- 
eroons.     Ceylon.     India,     Pakistan.     Israel, 
Malaya,  Nigeria,  Somalia,   Sudan,  Togoland. 
Sierra      Leone,      Gabon,      Laos,      Malagasy, 
Morocco,  Ivory  Coiist,  Niger,  Senegal.  Upper 
Volta.      Mauritania,     Tanganyika,     Western 
Samoa,  and  half  a  doz^n  other  nations  with 
strange  sounding  names 

The  free  world  has  given  freedom  and 
independence  to  this  long  list  of  former 
colonies  and  protectorates— freedom  to  more 
than  30  nations  and  more  than  a  billion 
men,  women,  and  children. 

Who,  then,  are  the  aggressors?  Those  who 
preach  and  practice  freedom?  Or  those  who 
enslave  the  hearts  and  minds  of  men? 

Since  the  end  of  World  War  II,  the  United 
States  has  waged  the  most  costly  battle  of 
peace  the  world  has  ever  known.  We  have 
opened  our  hearts  and  our  pocketbooks  to 
the  underfed  and  underprivileged  in  a  hun- 
dred nations.  Since  1946  we  have  spent 
more  than  a  hundred  billion  dollars  in  for- 
eign aid  and  military  assistance. 

Take  a  map  of  the  world.  Close  your  eyes 
and  place  a  pin  in  any  inhabited  area. 
Wherever  you  touch  you  will  find  some 
people  who  have  benefited  as  a  result  of  the 
generous  heart  of  the  American   people. 

The  Communists,  too,  were  active  during 
these  tortured  postwar  years.  They  bat- 
tied— but  not  for  peace.  They  dldnt  use 
dollars  for  their  offensive.  They  used 
intrigue.  They  used  deceit.  They  broke 
contracts.  They  broke  agreements.  They 
broke  the  will  of  the  people  to  resist.  And— 
when  needs  be— they  used  terror,  violence, 
revolution,  and  war. 

In  all  these  years  since  the  end  of  World 
War  II,  there  has  not  been  a  single  hour 
when  bitter,  brutal  fighting  was  not  going 
on  In  some  quarter  of  the  globe.  There  was 
civil  war  In  China.  There  were  factional 
fights  in  Greece.  There  was  the  onslaught 
in  Egypt.  There  were  scrimmages  in  Iraq. 
There  was  Korea.  And  Vietnam,  Hungary, 
Lebanon.  There  was  Tibet,  Laos,  and  the 
Congo.    And  the  end  Is  not  yet. 

Even  as  I  speak,  the  powder  keg  of  the  Far 
East  threatens  to  erupt  into  a  major  conflict 
as  Communist  guerrillas  strike  and  run  in 
the  steaming  Jungles  of  Vietnam.  Lose  this 
critical  area— as  well  we  may— and  there  Is 
danger  that  Thailand.  Laos,  and  Cambodia 
will  be  gobbled  up  by  the  madmen  of  Mos- 
cow and  Pelplng. 

At  this  point,  let  me  make  It  clear  that  I 
do  not  make  any  major  distinction  be- 
tween Chinese  communism  and  Soviet  com- 
munism. ■While  there  has  been  a  rift  or  a 
split  between  Mao  and  Khrushchev,  neither 


has,  by  word  or  act,  deviated  one  lota  from 
the  basic  alms  of  the  Communist  manifesto 
to  dominate  the  world. 

They  differ  on  policies.  They  argue  on 
procedures.  But  they  agree  on  their  ulti- 
mate goal.  We  must,  therefore.  In  my  opin- 
ion, continue  to  consider  communism  as  a 
monolithic  ideology  that  Is  determined  to 
crush  and  destroy  the  United  States  and  all 
nations  that  now  preserve  freedom  of 
thought   and   freedom   of   opportunity. 

There  are,  of  course,  those  who  say  we 
overestimate  the  danger  of  the  Communists. 
There  are  those  who  say  we  can  coexist 
with  the  godless  Ideology  of  the  Kremlin. 
There  are  those  who  say  that  war  has  now 
reached  such  horrible  proportions  that  we 
must  learn  to  live  with  the  Communists  re- 
gardless of  the  price. 

I  know  not  where  you  stand — but.  for  my- 
self, I  feel  that  this  sapping  of  our  moral 
strength— this  Justifying  of  false  values— Is 
the  greatest  danger  of  all.  If  we  lose  our  will 
to  resist,  if  we  permit  wide-scale  moral 
distintegration,  if  we  fall  into  the  poisonous 
trap  of  looking  for  peace  at  any  price,  then 
there  is  grave  danger  that  Khrushchev  will 
make  good  his  boast  that  he  will  bury  us. 
His  promise  that  our  grandchildren  will  live 
under  communism  can  become  a  horrible 
truth. 

We  failed  to  read  and  heed  Hitler's  "Meln 
Kampf."  And  we  paid  a  terrible  price  for 
neglecting  to  study  and  analyze  this  blue- 
print for  destiny  through  destruction.  Let 
us  not  make  the  same  mistake  again. 

The  Communists  have  their  manifesto  for 
world  domination.  It  has  been  endorsed  by 
Lenin.  It  was  supported  by  Stalin.  It  has 
been  championed  by  Molotov,  Malenkov, 
Beria,  Khrushchev,  and  Mao. 

It  is  a  conception  of  world  domination 
through  destruction  and  deception.  It  has 
been  followed  faithfully  by  the  Kremlin 
hierarchy  these  many  years.  They  are  still 
practicing  it.  They  will  continue  to  prac- 
tice it  in  the  future.  They  will  plead  for 
disarmament.  They  will  plead  for  nuclear 
controls.     But  always  on  their  terms. 

They  will  preach  peace — but  prepare  for 
war.  It  is  imperative,  therefore,  that  we 
remain  strong  and  vigilant  as  we  seek  the 
road  to  lasting  peace. 

Fortunately,  our  Government  leaders  and 
our    military"  commanders    have    never   for- 
gotten   the    tragic    lesson    of    Pearl    Harbor. 
They    are    on    guard    against    sneak    attack. 
They   have   resisted   the   pressures   of   peace 
groups  and  have  given  this  Nation  the  most 
powerful  arsenal  the  world  has  ever  known. 
It   should   be   recognized  by   all  our  citi- 
zens  that   in   this   tinderbox   period   of   the 
hydrogen    bomb,    the    greatest   deterrent    to 
war  is  the  enemy's  knowledge  that  we  have 
the    capacity    to    retaliate    against    the   first 
attack. 

The  Russians  do  know  of  the  devastating 
strength  and  firepower  that  the  United 
States  can  direct  against  the  Soviet  home- 
land in  the  event  of  surprise  attack.  I 
refer,  of  course,  to  the  spectacular  capabili- 
ties of  our  missile  forces,  our  Strategic  Air 
Command,  and,  in  particular,  our  Navy  and 
Polaris  fleet. 

The  planes  aloft  of  the  Strategic  Air  Com- 
mand, and  the  units  of  the  fleet  that  are 
at  sea  cannot  be  wiped  out  on  a  first  strike 
surprise  by  the  enemy.  Thus,  our  retaliatory 
capabilities  are  inherent  in  our  present  mlll- 
tarv  posture. 

So  long  as  we  maintain  this  absolute  power 
to  retaliate,  it  is  my  firm  conviction  that 
the  Soviets  will  never  launch  a  major  attack. 
These  ships  of  ours,  this  underwater  Navy 
of  ours,  and  the  planes  of  the  Air  Force,  to- 
gether with  the  mighty  missiles  that  stand 
at  the  ready,  are  the  free  world's  major 
source  of  material  and  military  strength 
today. 
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But  we  need  more  than  military  strengh 
We  need  moral  strength  We  need  will- 
power. We  need  conviction  and  determina- 
tion and  dedication  These  are  indlvlduiil 
strengths  that  cannot  be  genersited  by  mili- 
tary leaders,  nor  by  political  leaders 

ThU  kind  of  power  and  strength  must 
come  from  the  briUna  and  the  hearts  of  the 
people.     Must  come   from   you   and   me 

This  Is  both  the  test  and  the  power  of  our 
system.  Our  national  streng^n  comes  not 
from  our  political  leaders  but  from  the 
hundred  and  eighty  million  citizens  who 
have  never  failed  our  constitutional  prin- 
ciples In  an  hour  of  crisis 

To  preserve  this  strength  at  the  Individuil 
level,  we  must  strive  to  improve  our  c-im- 
munlcaUons   at    the    Individual    level  We 

must  each   reafflrni  our  t.\.ir.h  in   our  way  of 
life. 

We  must  take  a  new  and  honest  and  ob- 
jective look  at  the  rich  and  glorious  heritage 
that  Is  ours. 

Long  before  that  Imposing  glass  edifice  to 
man's  hopes  and  dreams  was  erectfd  at  42d 
Street  and  the  E.usc  River  in  New  Y  >rlc  City, 
we  were — in  truth  a  united  nation  We 
were  a  nation  born  of  oppressed  people.s  We 
were  bora  In  te.oU  against  tyranny  and 
slavery. 

We  are  a  nation  enriched  by  the  strength 
and  culture  of  a  hundred  peoples  In  our 
national  bloodstreams  are  strains  of  every 
land.  We  are  Greek  and  Pole  and  Russian 
We  are  German.  Dane  and  Dutch  We  aie 
French  and  Turk  and  Czech  We  are  Indian. 
Chinese.  Japanese  and  .Serb  We  are  M  n- 
gol.  EnglUh.  Irish  and  Finn  We  are  black 
and  white  and  red  and  yellow  We  are 
Catholic.  Protestant  and  Jew  We  are  Mo.s- 
lem  and  Buddhist  and  Shinto  We  worship 
at  all  shrines  and  have  heartstrings  that 
reach  acroas  all  oceans 

We  have  a  culture  enriched  by  centuries 
of  struggle  as  our  fathers  and  their  fathers 
before  them  cast  off  their  yokes  and  fought 
for  freedom  and  opportunity 

We  have  the  heritage  of  Bunker  HUI  nf 
Lexington  and  Concord  Our  fathers  fought 
and  died  for  principles  of  pride  and  decencv 
and  honor  at  Gettysburg  Chancellorsvllie 
and  Bull  Run.  Yes.  and  at  Chateau  Thlerrv 
the  Marne.  Okinawa.  .Normandy,  the  Chosen 
Reservoir,  and  Vietnam 

We  came  from  a  hundred  lands  and  we 
built  a  new  nation  Our  sons  have  returne<l 
to  those  lands  and  fought  and  died  in  de- 
fense of  principles  we  hold  dear 

Unfortunately,  however.  In  the  recent  past 
pride  in  country  has  fallen  on  hard  times 
We  have  tended  to  downgrade  and  discount 
our  glorious  past  We  have  minimized  the 
r(5le  we  have  played  In  raising  the  hearts 
and  hopes  of  all  enslaved  peoples  We  have 
clouded  the  accomplishments  of  our  Nation's 
heroes.  As  a  result  of  the  actions  and  re- 
marks of  a  few,  patriotism — honorable,  hon- 
est patriotism — has  become  suspect  Patri- 
otism has  become  a  nasty  word 

Well,  not  In  my  lexicon  For  myself.  I 
blush  not  when  I  declare  for  the  record  that 
I  have  great  pride  In  my  Nation  I  have 
great  pride  In  our  history  I  have  great 
pride  In  our  heroes  I  have  great  pride  In 
our  flag. 

Just  as  I  hesitate  not  a  moment  to  pro- 
claim my  love  for  my  family  and  my  love  for 
my  church.  I  hesitate  not  a  moment  to  pro- 
fess my  love  for  my  country 

I  have  no  desire  to  lock  these  feelings  in 
my  heart.  If  this  pride  and  this  p.jsture 
causes  me  to  be  labeled  a  flag-waving  pro- 
vincial. I  will  consider  the  charge  as  the 
highest   personal   compliment 

Now,  let  there  be  no  misunderstanding  of 
what  I  say.  I  do  not  endorse  any  organiza- 
tion. I  do  not  endorse  any  special  group  or 
any  special  Interests  I  do  endorse  the  plain. 
old-fashioned  Fourth-of-July  kind  of  spine- 
tlngUng  personal  patriotism  that  was  such  a 


rich   part   of  our   national  culture  for  more 
than   165  years 

There  are  those  who  say  we  have  no 
Ideology  to  match  the  promise  and  the  hope 
of  the  CeJinmunlsts 

I  say.  let  them  read  again  the  Declara- 
tion of  Independence  Let  them  carefully 
and  thoughtfully  study  the  story  of  our  Con- 
stitution and  our  Bill  of  Rights  These  are 
the  instruments  of  our  national  strength 
and  of  our  Individual  strength  These  are 
the  flags  that  kindled  hope  In  the  hearts  of 
oppressed  peoples  for  a  century  and  a  half 

Let  us  again  communicate  these  truths  to 
our  own  people,  and  to  our  neighbors  If 
we  do  this,  we'll  have  less  of  a  problem  mak- 
ing our  citizens  understand  our  tux  programs 
and  our  space  programs  and  our  military 
programs  We'll  have  lea.s  of  a  task  In  bring- 
ing true  understanding  to  our  people  If  we 
spell  out  In  moral  and  spiritual  terms  what 
they're  fighting  for.  and  what  they  re  paying 
for.   and   what   their  sons   may   be   dying   for 

And  It  must  be  our  charge  to  our  repre- 
sentatives that  when  they  sit  down  at  the 
conference  table  to  seek  the  road  to  a  Just 
and  lasting  peace,  that  they  .speak  firmly 
and  with  conviction  In  these  alms,  these 
Ideas,  these  Ideals.  They  must  have  confi- 
dence In  our  inner  strength:  they  must  bo 
fortified  by  the  faith  and  p<jwer  and  courage 
of  our  people 

They    must    do    what    Is    right    whether    It 
pleases    the    uncommitted    nations    or    not 
They    must   sp<>ak    softly    but   carry    the    big 
stick 

If  we  do  this,  we  may  not  win  any  Interna- 
tional popularity  contests,  but  our  national 
pride  and  our  national  prestige  can  reach 
new  heights 

And    we    can    sleep    at    night    in    the   com- 
fortable   knowledge    that   our    children,   and 
our  children's  children,  will  live  In  peace  and 
freedom — under  God 
I  thank  you 


JAPANESE  NA'nONALS  USED  TO 
BREAK  BARGAINING  IN  FISH  IN- 
DUSTRY 

Mr  PEIJ.Y  Mr  Speaker.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  addrf.s.s  the  House  for 
1  minuU:'  and  to  revise  and  e.xtend  my 
remark.s 

The  SPEAKER  Ls  th.-re  objei-tion 
to  the  reque.st  of  the  gentleman  from 
WashinK'ton? 

There  was  no  objection. 
Mr  PELLY  Mr  Speaker,  the  Japa- 
ne.se  have  their  f\sh  proce.ssink'  boats  op- 
erating in  Alaska  waters  How  can 
American  cannery-  operators  who  pay  a 
minimum  of  $3  an  hour  compete  with 
foreign  labor  which  receives  only  33 
centos  an  hour'' 

The  following  editorial  from  the  July 
24  issue  of  the  Seattle  Post  Intelligencer 
tells  a  story  of  the  short-sighted  folly  of 
Alaska'.s  Governor  in  inviting  foreign  fish 
buyer.s  to  int^-rvene  in  a  dispute  between 
American  fish  packers  and  fishermen 
over  the  price  of  fish. 

Governor  Eca.n's  Erxor 
How  Gov    WlKlam  A    Egan  of  Alaska  runs 
the   49th   State   Is   generally   the   business   of 
Alaskans 

But  when  G»->vernor  Egan  butts  Independ- 
ently Into  the  International  field,  and  ex- 
plains himself  later  t<T  the  State  Depart- 
ment, It  Is  of  concern  t<i  all  of  us 

Last  week  Governtir  Egan  Invited  Japanese 
freezer  ships  Into  Prince  William  Sound  t<j 
buy  pink  salmon  The  Invitation  was  ac- 
cepted The  Governor's  grandiose  over-all 
excuse  was  that  he  was  "protecting  the  eco- 
nomic health  and  welf.are  of  the  American 
citizen   " 


This  In  a  three-page  telegram  to  8«»«. 
of   state    Rusk       The   Governor   also^W 

interference  In  Ahiska's  Internal  ^S^ 
Secretary  Rusk  might  well  reply  th*t  »>! 
Governor  Is  Interfering  In  national  and  In^ 
national  diplomacy  *'• 

We  take  due  n(>te  of  Governor  Egan'«  m 
valid  defenses  He  says  that  he  wm  ^ 
cerned  when  packers  and  fishermen  fallMt 
come  u<  terms  on  the  price  of  fish,  and  fe^^ 
that  the  pink  salmon  run  would  "rot  latS 
streams"  which  Is  a  correct  biological  ref 
ence.  He  pointed  out  that  hU  action  d^ 
not  Interfere  with  collective  bargaining  h? 
cause  legally  the  fishermen  of  Prince  Wlliw 
Sound  are  not  members  of  such  a  bargain^ 
pact  but  are  Independent  contractors  t^. 
Is  fact  He  claims  that  not  to  salvage  the  na 
would  Jeopardize  the  position  of  the  North 
Pacific  Fisheries  Commission  with  regard  tc 
our  international  fishing  treaty  That  U 
matter  for  experts  to  decide  and  Is  far  toe 
complex  for  the  kind  of  Judgment  Oovenia 
Egan  has  dLsplayed  in  this  Insunce 

Much  as  we  sympathize  with  the  position 
of  the  fishermen  of  Prince  William  Sound, 
and  however  carefully  we  note  Governor 
Egans  defense  of  his  action,  we  find  no  pUu- 
slble  excuse  for  his  Invitation  to  Japan«« 
packers  It  Is  of  Interest  to  note  that  hli 
solution"  found  no  widespread  suppon 
ivmong  Alaskans  themselves 

It  was  an  arrogant  move  certain  to  givf 
rise  to  more  problems  than  It  solved,  and  Ie 
making  It  Governor  Egan  has  embarraaed 
the  Nation  as  well  as  his  constituency 

As  a  final  resort  he  has  blamed  hU  prob- 
lem and  confusion  on  "vested  Interests  ic 
Seattle"  because  two  of  the  major  Prince 
William  .Sound  packers  have  headquartwi 
here  This  Is  demagoguery  added  to  graw 
error. 

Let  us  hope  somebody  straightens  him  out 
before  he  causes  further  damage 


BEEF   IMPORT   AMENDMENTS 

Mr.  SCHADEBERG.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Nelsen]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  Include  extraneous  matter 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  Rentleman  from 
Wi.sconsin? 

Tliere  was  no  objection. 

Mr  NELSEN.  Mr  Speaker,  this  morn- 
ing I  appeared  before  the  House  Rules 
Committee  in  support  of  House  Resolu- 
tion 812  which  asks  House  concurrence 
in  the  beef  import  amendments  adopted 
by  the  Senat<»  to  H  R.  1839. 

I  include  the  statement,  which  I  pre- 
pared for  presentation  to  the  Rules  Com- 
mittee. In  the  Record  at  this  point  In  my 
remarks: 

Statement  by  Concres.sman  Ancher  Nixsik 
Before  the  House  Rui-es  Committee,  m 
StTTORT  or  Congressional  Action  To 
Place  Limitations  on  Imports  or  Bur 
ArcusT  5     1964 

.Mr  Chairman.  I  appear  In  support  of 
House  Resolution  812  The  situation  which 
has  prevailed  In  the  llvesttx-k  Industry  for 
the  past  year  and  according  to  all  Indica- 
tions will  continue  to  vex  this  Important 
segment  of  our  agricultural  economy  dlctatw 
that  the  House  of  Representatives  concur 
In  the  actl<in  taken  by  the  Senate  to  estab- 
lish rea.sonable  Import  restrictions  on  beef. 
veal,  and  mutton 

This  question  of  placing  Import  restric- 
tions on  meat  Imports  has  had  a  long  and 
stormy  legislative  history  In  this,  the  88th 
Congress  Following  the  voluntary  agree- 
ments entered  Into  with  the  major  exporting 
countries  earlier  this  year  many  of  us  here 


l96Jf 

w  rongress,  realizing  that  these  volun- 
»  ^'  ^Tents  were  not  adequate.  Intro- 
•^^'Satlon  calling  for  quota  limlta- 
""^  1  the  imports  of  beef.  veal,  and  mut- 
tiona  o°J7  ^^igh  5-year  average.  Here 
^°  '^  on„.!e  of  Representatives  these  pro- 
^  T  are  stin  pending  In  the  House  Ways 
P°**wpans  Committee. 

*",  nahlle  over  In  the  Senate  an  attempt 
*''*«debv  senator  Hruska.  of  Nebraska,  to 
***/, he  wheat-cotton  bill  by  attaching 
'"^  ,,«ion  to  establish  limitations  on  the 
•  P"^  of  beef  and  beef  product*.  This 
^^C^  amendment  was  voted  down  with 
rt.erTJn  that  hearings  would  be  held 
Tl^f  ImP-^^  proposals  In  due  course  by 
Z^Lle  Finance  Committee.  These  hear- 
^     «pre  IB  fact  held  and  the  Finance  Com- 

lugs   We'<^    '•*    '  .  „„„    ,_._    _  J  J4  —  ™    »V.o    Kao 
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'Ttramended  H  R.  1839  by  adding  the  beef 
ifrt  n^ovlMons  which  now  are  contained 
^^,  bin  which  is  lying  on  the  Speaker's 
.  k  I  might  point  out  that  Senator  Mans- 
^D  in  a  statement  presented  to  the  U.S. 
S  C.mmKsslon  In  May  predicted  this 
,  uiatlve  curse  when  he  stated  that.  "It 
.  mv  belief  that  the  Finance  Committee 
",,  report  out  favorable  legislation  and 
Then  If  mv  reasoning  Is  right.  It  will  go  not 
ui  the  House,  but  to  a  conference  commlt- 
L  'or  consideration  and  then  If  agreement 
r reached,  go  to  both  Houses  for  final 
consideration" 

in  past  months  I  have  called  to  the  atten- 
tion of  mv  colleagues  here  In  the  House  of 
RPDreseniatives  rumors  stating  that  a  polit- 
ical eame  w:us.  in  fact,  being  played  with  this 
beef  import  question.  I  need  not  go  Into  the 
dewUs  of  these  rumors  at  this  point,  but  I 
am  sure  Mr  Chairman,  that  the  great  ma- 
lority  of  Members  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
senutlves  would  not  want  the  House  to  be 
looked  upon  as  the  obstacle  In  the  path  of 
this  legislative  proposal.  We  do  not  want  It 
said  of  us  that  the  Senate-passed  beef  quota 
legislation  was  allowed  to  die  over  here  In 
the  House  of  Representatives  and  that  the 
leadership  here  In  the  House  saw  fit  to  take 
no  action  in  behalf  of  the  livestock  Industry 
of  the  United  SUtes. 

Now  It  will   be  said  that  the  question  of 
esubllshlng  beef  Import  quotas  has  not  been 
considered  bv    the   House   Ways  and   Means 
committee  and  that  H.R.  1839  should.  In  the 
orderly   course    of    business,    be   referred    to 
committee   for    consideration.     I  would  like 
to  point   out.    however,  that  time   Is  short. 
We  are  nearlng   the  end  of  this  session  of 
the  Congress  and  during  the  course  of  the 
past  months.  Members  of  the  House  have  had 
adequate    opportunity    to    study    the    great 
wealth  of  material  which  has  been  presented 
on  the  «ix)r  (jf  the  House  of  Representatives 
and  over  In  the  Senate.     The  hearings  and 
report  of  the  Senate  Finance  Committee  have 
been  available  and  I  might  point  out  that  a 
voluminous  report  of  the  U.S.  Tariff  Com- 
mission on  this  same  subject  was  submitted 
to  the  Senate  Finance  Committee  on  June 
30.    Little  that  Is  not  already  known  would 
be   developed    In    further   hearings    on    thU 
question  In  the  House  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee at  this  point. 

I  would  like  to  point  out  further.  Mr. 
Chairman,  that  although  any  type  of  statu- 
tory restrictions  on  the  Imports  of  beef  Is 
vigorously  opposed  by  the  administration, 
we  are  faced  with  the  fact  that  such  a  pro- 
posal—and I  might  add  at  this  point  that 
the  Senate  amendment  to  H.R.  1838  Is  a 
reasonable  proposal — was  adopted  with  lead- 
ership support  over  In  the  Senate  by  a  sub- 
stantial margin  of  72  yeas  and  15  nays. 
Actually.  6  of  these  15  nay  votes  were  cast  by 
Republicans  and  only  9  of  the  3-to-l  Demo- 
crat margin  In  the  Senate  voted  In  support 
of  the  administration's  position.  I  might 
also  add.  Mr.  Chairman,  that  only  2  Senators 
of  the  17-member  Senate  Foreign  Relations 
Committee  voted  to  support  the  adminis- 
tration's   position. 


If  it  la  the  administration's  contention 
that  the  adoption  of  such  import  restric- 
tions would  wreck  havoc  with  our  pending 
foreign  trade  negotiations,  then  it  would 
seem  that  a  vast  majority  of  the  admin- 
istration's party  members  in  the  Senate  are 
of  a  differing  opinion. 

Now  we  certainly  do  not  want  to  take  any 
action  that  might   place   the  United  States 
In  a  difficult  position  during  the   course  of 
the   GATT   negotiations,   but   I    am    certain 
that  our  allies  are  aware  of  our  own  domestic 
needs  and  would  expect  that  we  would  afford 
protection   for   our   own    livestock   Industry 
In  much  the  same  manner  as  they  have  used 
Import  restrictions  to  protect  their  domestic 
Industry.     After   all,   the  United   States  has 
fewer   trade   barriers   to   foreign    Imports    of 
cattle  and  beef  than  any  other  country.     I 
would  like  to  point  out  that  even  though 
the   United    States   has   become    the    largest 
Importer  of  beef  and  veal  In  the  world  to- 
day, the  only  protection  offered  the  livestock 
producers  In   this  country  Is  a  flat  3  cents 
per  pound  tariff  rate  which  was  reduced  in 
1948  from  6  cents  per  pound.     On  the  other 
hand,  the  two  heaviest  exporters  of  beef  to 
the  United  States.  Australia  and  New  Zea- 
land,   do    have    substantial    restrictions    on 
meat  Imports.    Australia  prohibits  imports  of 
cattle  and  beef  from  the  United  States  under 
a    health    restriction    and    In    addition,    the 
Australian    Government's    tariff    board    has 
the   authority   to    Impose    emergency    tariffs 
or  other  types  of  Import  controls  whenever 
It  Is  deemed  necessary  to  protect  Australian 
producers.     New  Zealand,  likewise,  prohibits 
Importe    of    most    meats    and    packinghouse 
products. 

It  iB  my  contention.  Mr.  Chairman,  that 
the  livestock  Industry  here  In  the  United 
States  should  be  afforded  at  least  some  pro- 
tection from  competitive  Imports  In  the  face 
of  the  existing  domestic  price  situation. 

I  recognize  the  fact  that  the  level  of  Im- 
ports thus  far  In  1964  is  considerably  lower 
than  It  was  In  1963,  when  It  reached  the  high 
level  of  approximately  11  percent  of  domes- 
tic production.  This,  of  course.  Is  due  in 
part  to  the  market  situation  In  European 
countries  where  the  beef  price  situation  Is 
much  more  attractive  than  it  has  been  for 
some  years.  While  our  domestic  beef  prices 
have  come  down,  the  supply  situation  In 
most  European  countries  has  driven  the  price 
upward.  We,  of  course,  have  no  assurance 
that  this  situation  will  continue  and  with- 
out some  reasonable  protection,  our  domestic 
livestock  Industry  Is  faced  with  a  potential 

threat. 

Beef  production  here  In  the  United  States 
has  been  on  a  consistent  Increase  since  1957 
and  all  Indications  point  to  a  continued 
high  level  of  supply.  Although  1964  will  set 
a  record  high  for  cattle  slaughter  and  beef 
production,  the  number  of  cattle  and  calves 
on  farms  on  January  1  of  next  year  will 
again  be  larger  than  a  year  earlier  and  estab- 
lish a  new  record.  I  might  point  out,  also, 
that  cows  and  heifers  on  farms  In  January  of 
this  year  reached  a  new  high,  continuing  the 
trend  of  increase  which  began  in  1958. 

In  closing,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  urge  that  the 
Hotise  concur  in  the  action  taken  by  the 
Senate  on  H.R.  1839  and  thus  place  the  Con- 
gress on  record  as  doing  what  is  necessary 
for  the  protection  of  our  domestic  livestock 
industry. 


JOBS  FOR  YOUNG  PEOPLE :  REALIS 
TIC  APPRAISAL  NEEDED 


Mr.  SCHADEBERG.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Hampshire  [Mr.  Cleve- 
land] may  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  include  extrane- 
ous matter. 


The    SPEAKER.    Is    there    objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  CLEVELAND.     Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Federal   Government   can   aid   employ- 
ment prospects  for  young  people  by  pro- 
viding counseling  services  and  by  liberal- 
izing minimum  wage  requirements,  but 
it  is  a  disservice  to  American  youth  to 
claim  that  there  is  a  quick  and  easy  so- 
lution to  unemployment.    Proposed  Gov- 
ernment counseling  centers  can  assist 
schools   in   assessing   a  young  person's 
abilities,  give  encouragement  for  needed 
training,  and  help  guide  the  individual 
toward  a  job.    But  the  Federal  minimum 
wage  complicates  the  job  picture   for 
young  people  because  it  now  stands  as 
an  artificial  barrier  to  many  young  un- 
skilled persons  who  are  not  hired  by 
firms  due  to  the  cost  of  training  them  on 
the  job.    Exceptions  should  be  made  in 
minimum  wages  to  give  the  unskilled  a 
chance  to  learn  while  earning  reduced 
but  important  income. 

It  should  also  be  remembered  in  dis- 
cussing youth  unemployment  that  a  prin- 
cipal factor  in  determining  a  young  per- 
son's success  in  obtaining  needed  educa- 
tion and  employment  is  his  attitude 
toward  education  and  work.  There  are 
limits  to  what  the  Federal  Government 
can  do  to  alleviate  the  employment  prob- 
lems of  yoimg  people. 

The  Federal  Government  can  provide 
counseling  centers,  aid  to  school  guid- 
ance programs,  information  on  job  re- 
quirements and  employment  prospects, 
and  assistance  to  school  vocational  edu- 
cation programs.  But  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment can  do  little  to  influence  par- 
ents in  developing  proper  attitudes  for 
their  children.  The  Government  is  also 
limited  in  influencing  local  schools  and 
school  administrators  to  undertake 
needed  modernizing  and  revamping  of 
curriculums. 

While  the  Federal  Goverrunent  cannot 
solve  the  problem  of  vmemployment  for 
young  people,  a  liberalized  minimum 
wage  and  improved  counseling  would  cer- 
tainly be  a  significant  step  in  the  right 
direction.  But  it  should  be  emphasized 
that  there  is  no  quick  and  easy  solution. 
I  would  like  to  include  here  in  the 
Record  a  thoughtful  editorial,  "Jobs  for 
Teenagers,"  from  the  Wall  Street  Jour- 
nal of  July  24: 

JOBS  roR  Teenagers 
As  the  Government  mounts  a  "massive" 
attack  on  teenage  unemployment.  It  Is  Im- 
portant to  keep  the  problem  In  perspective. 
Too  often  its  elements,  and  hence  some  of 
the  proposed  solutions,  tend  to  get  a  little 
distorted. 

Statistical  reports,  for  one  thing,  often 
overstate  the  problem  Itself.  'While  it  Is  true 
that  the  teenage  Jobless  rate  Is  three  times 
the  figure  for  workers  generally.  It  Is  also 
true  that  more  than  one-third  of  the  unem- 
ployed youths  are  seeking  only  part-time 
work.  In  many  cases  because  they're  still  In 

school. 

Such  young  people  may  sorely  need  the  In- 
come to  remain  In  school  or  to  help  support 
their  parents;  their  economic  problem  can- 
not be  lightly  dismissed.  But  It  Is  not  the 
same  as  the  problem  of  Jobless  teenagers 
who  must  fully  support  themselves,  and  It's 
far  different  from  the  problem  of  adult  fam- 
ily breadwinners  who  cannot  find  Jobs. 
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In  the  second  place  there  Is  a  dangerous 
tendency  to  oversutte  the  Feder it  Genern- 
ment's  ability  to  deal  with  teenage  Jobless- 
ness. The  Oovernment  clearly  can  help,  but 
It  neither  can  nor  should  try  to  do  the  J  >b 
alone. 

For  Instance,  the  Cr  ivernment  can  do  little 
to  deter  the  pareius  who  drive  ihcir  offspring 
into  academic  pr^grinrus  beyond  the  r  abili- 
ties— -and  thus  Into  failure  and  frustration 
Nor  can  It  do  much  with  p;irents  who  go  to 
the  opposite  extreme  of  ovcrpprml.''slveness 
and  fall  to  provide  children  with  any  Incen- 
tive for  achievement  These  prublem.s,  along 
with  others  that  arl^e  in  the  home,  must  be 
solved   largely  by    the   parents   themselves 

There  also  are  linuts  t  j  'he  extent  that 
the  Government  can  Influenre  locil  schools 
t.iward  changes  that  will  help  keep  students 
Interested  In  educatiMn  One  useful  step 
along  this  line  ha.s  been  Washington's  nudg- 
ing of  vocational  edufati  m  programs  aw.iy 
from  their  tradlti.  nal  emph.i.sls  on  agrli-ul- 
ture  and  toward  courses  of  more  use  in  our 
modem  society  But  no  matter  how  sound 
this  idea  and  others  may  be.  putting  them 
Into  practice  Is  the  task  of  local  school  ad- 
mlnlstratcrs. 

Though  much  of  the  responsibility  thus 
lies  with  parents  und  sch<x>ls,  a  great  deal 
of  It  rests  with  the  young  people  themselves; 
not  all  of  the  motivation  can  be  supplied 
from  outside  If  a  teenager  is  lazy  or  in- 
different, he  will  gain  little  from  the  finest 
of  vocational  training 

That's  why  perhaps  the  most  promising 
aspect  of  the  Government's  proposed  program 
Is  Its  provision  f  ir  counseling  centers  scat- 
tered around  the  ountry  Supplementing 
existing  school  and  private  services  the 
cininselors  would  try  to  gage  a  teenager's 
abilities,  possibly  encourage  him  to  seelc 
needed  training,  and  attempt  to  guide  him 
toward  a  Job. 

In  still  another  way  the  Government  could 
If  It  would,  do  much  for  teenagers  It  could 
lower  an  artificial  economic  barrier  that  keeps 
many  unskilled  youths  unemployed  This 
barrier,  as  University  of  Chicago  economist 
George  Stlgler  and  itiier  experts  have  shown 
IS  the  Federal  minimum  w.ige  of  $1  25  an 
hour. 

Here  again,  however,  the  Government  could 
r.  )t  do  the  whole  Job  States  also  set  mlnl- 
.i-ium  wages  and  labor  unions,  with  their 
steep  starting-pay  requlremenu  and  other 
restrictions,  raise  stiU  higher  obstacles  The 
result  is  that  many  employers  simply  can- 
not afford  to  hire  ur-.skilled  teenagers,  for 
either  part-  or  full-time  work,  and  train 
them  on  the  Job 

As  Professor  Stlg:er  notes,  the  Idea  of  lower 
pay  rates  won't  sit  well  with  some  people 
.A  fine  thing."  thev  will  say,  'to  raise  the 
economic  status  of  a  boy  bv  lowering  his 
wage  rate  to  a  dollar  an  hour  "  "A  fine  thing 
indeed."  I  reply.  'tD  raise  It  from  zero  to  a 
d  -liar."  Many  teenagers,  we  suspect,  would 
agree  with  Mr.  Stlgler 

Thus,  parents,  private  groups,  governments 
and  young  people  themselves.  If  they  wnrk 
'ogether.  can  do  much  to  ense  the  problem 
But  It  would  be  a  disservice  to  teenagers  f'r 
Washington  or  anvne  pUse  to  claim  a  quick 
and  easy  solution  Axicl  it  is  a  disservice  ti> 
the  public  U)  blow  up  a  problem  whl^h  is 
serious  enough  In  .some  areas  into  the  dimen- 
sions of  a  new  national  crisis 
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REAPPORTIONMENl  OF  STATE 
LEGISLATIVE  BODIES 

Mr.  SCHADEBERG  Mr  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  con.sent  that  the  Kcntie- 
man  from  Montana  'Mr  B.'kttinI  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  thi.s  point  In  the 
Record  and  Include  extraneous  matter 


The  SPEAKER  I.s 
to  the  request  of  the 
Wisconsin'? 

Thei'e  was  r^)  obit-ction 

Mr  BA'IT'IN  Mr  Speaker,  in  order 
to  prevent  chaos  in  the  legislative  proc- 
e.sj.  in  the  State  of  Montana.  I  have  in- 
troduced a  bill  to  stay  the  proceediiiKs 
for  reapportionment  of  State  legislative 
bodies 

By  a  recent  Supreme  Court  decision  it 
would  appear  that  such  an  action  is  nec- 
essary and  it  will  also  «ive  Congress  time 
to  reflect  upon  a  proposal  for  a  constitu- 
tional amendment  introduced  by  myself 
and  others  recently  which  would  allow 
one  house  of  a  State  legislature  to  be  ap- 
portioned on  a  ba,-is  other  than  popula- 
tion 

The  time  remaining  in  this  .se.ssion 
may  not  be  sufficient  to  complete  the 
careful  study  that  such  a  propo.sal 
merits.  Therefore,  in  view  of  the  thieat 
of  the  P'rderal  Courts  to  apply  immedi- 
ately this  deci-sion  so  as  to  give  a  State 
as  little  as  15  days  to  comply,  I  believe  it 
is  absolutely  essential  to  the  orderly 
process  of  representative  government 
that  the  courts  be  stayed  from  further 
usurpation  of  the  role  and  function  of 
the  legislative  branrp. 


tiiwiitions  and  standards  established  t 
tlie   Clieney   Award      Clusters  frwr  J? 


POSTHUMOUS    PRESENTATION    1963 
CHENEY  AWARD  TO  MAJ   J.\MES  R 
ONEILL 

Mr  SCHADEBERG  Mr  Speaker,  I 
ask  unan:mou.^  consent  that  the  ^-entle- 
man  from  New  York  i  Mr  Grover  !  may 
e.xtend  his  remarks  at  this  point  m  the 
Re(  uRD  and  include  extraneous  mattt^r 

The  SPEAKER  Is  there  obiection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin? 

There  wa.s  no  objection 

Mr.  GROVER  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Cheney  Award  was  established  in  mem- 
ory of  1st  Lt.  William  H.  Cheney.  Air 
Service,  who  was  killed  in  an  air  colli- 
sion at  Foggia.  Italy,  on  January  20.  1918 
Presented  annually  by  the  Chief  of  Staff. 
U.S.  Air  Force,  the  Cheney  Award  is 
given  for  "an  act  of  valor,  extreme  for- 
titude, or  self-sacrifice  in  a  humanitarian 
interest  performed  in  connection  with 
aircraft  " 

Maj  James  R  O'Neill  has  been  se- 
lected for  the  1963  Cheney  Award  Ma- 
jor O'Neill  distinguished  himself  by  ex- 
traordinary heroism  while  acting  as  ad- 
vi.sor-pilot  during  an  aerial  flight  over 
the  Republic  of  Vietnam  on  February  6. 
1963  On  that  date  while  on  a  support 
mi-ssion,  Major  O'NeiU's  aircraft  encoun- 
tered encine  failure  while  flyiiit;  at  an 
extremely  low  altitude  over  hostile  terri- 
toiy.  With  complete  selfle.ssne.ss  and  de- 
votion to  the  highest  principles  of  his 
profession.  Major  O'Neill  elected  to  re- 
main at  the  controls  to  insure  the  .safe 
bailout  of  the  crew  members  By  his 
heroic  action.  Major  O  Neill  saved  the 
lives  of  the  crew  members  at  the  sacri- 
fice of  his  own  life  Major  O'NeiU's  ded- 
icated and  profe.ssional  performance  as 
a  pilot  reflects  great  credit  upon  his 
country  and  the  U  S  Air  Force  His 
achievement    conforms    to    the    highest 
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ttie  Distinguished  Flying  Cross  and  S? 
[jle  Heart  have  been  awarded  to  mVt" 
O'Neill  posthumously  ^'^ 

Major  ONeill  w;i.s  born  December  Ji 
22.  in  Hieksville.  Long  Island,  N  Y  B ' 
Army  Air  Corps  in  1943  ^J 
:i  cadet  and  wius  commissionrt 
leutenant  in  1944.  Follow^ 
separation  from  the  .service  in  1946  h! 
attended  Hofstra  College  on  Long  Island 
and  graduated  in  June  1950.  He  wasr^ 
called  to  active  duty  in  1950  and  flew  sj 
combat  mi-ssions  in  Korea  for  which  he 
was  awarded  the  Distangui.shed  Flyin. 
Cross,  Air  Medal,  and  Purple  Heart.  Fyj. 
lowinc  his  retui'n  from  Korea  in  1953  jjj 
served  as  an  instructor  pilot  at  Reese  Air 
Force  Ba.se.  Tex  .  and  sub.sequently 
operations  officer  at  Laon,  France 
budget  officer  of  the  26th  Air  Division 
Hancock  Field.  N.Y.  At  the  time  of  his 
dt-ath  Major  ONeill  was  a-ssigned  to  De- 
tachment 2A,  1st  Air  Commando  Wing 
on  temix)rary  duty  in  the  Republic  of 
Vietnam 

Major  ONeill  is  the  son  of  Mrs.  Car- 
olyn V  O'Neill,  Twin  Oaks  Apartments 
7  York  Drive,  Huntington  Station,  Long 
Island.  N  Y  ,  in  my  congre.ssional  distrla 

I  join  with  Gen  Curtis  E  LeMay,  Chief 
of  Staff,  US.  Air  Force,  in  expressing  my 
pride  in  this  acknowledgment  of  the 
heroi.sm  of  Maj  James  R.  O'Neill  and 
my  compliments  to  his  veiy  brave  mother 
who  received  the  award  yesterday  In  his 
memory. 
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ARCHIE  O    DAWSON,  US    JUDGE 

Mr  SCHADEBERG  Mr  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  I  Mr  Lindsay  1  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  po:nt  in  the 
Rei'ord  and  include  extraneous  matter 

The  SPEAKER  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  t'entleman  from 
Wisconsin? 

There  wa.s  no  obiection 

Mr.  LINDSAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Na- 
tion, the  Nation's  judiciary,  and  a  great 
many  ordinaiT  people,  are  the  lesser  off 
today  b<x"ause  of  the  death  of  US  Judge 
Archie  O  Daw.son.  of  the  southern  dis- 
trict of  New  York 

Judge  Dawson,  friend  of  thousands. 
beloved  husband  of  Barbara,  and  gener- 
ous counselor  t)  many,  died  suddenlj' 
in  California  following  his  attendance 
at  the  Biennial  Conference  of  the  Inter- 
national Bar  A.ss<x:iation  in  Mexico  City 

Tlie  Nation  does  not  often  produce  men 
like  Archie  Daw.son  Ten  years  at'O  he 
Liave  up  a  very  lucrative  and  very  excit- 
intr  law  practice  in  order  to  serve  the 
country  on  the  Federal  court  I  know 
how  much  personal  .s<icrifice  this  meant 
for  JiidL'e  and  Mrs  Daw.son.  The  U.S 
Court  for  the  Southern  District  of  New 
York,  probably  the  leading  and  strongest 
Federal  trial  court  in  tlie  country,  was 
immediately  strengthened  by  his  pres- 
ence. He  brought  to  it  wise  knowledge. 
a  trial  lawyer's  keen  balance,  judicial  re- 
straint, and  great  moral  fiber.  Judge 
Daw.son's  death  is  an  immeasurable  loss 
to  the  Federal  judiciary. 


I96i 

,„dge  Dawson  practiced  law  for  30 
''in  New  York  as  a  partner  in  the 
^■'*'' of  Dorr  Hand  L  Dawson.  His 
^'Sevements  were  many.  He  was  a  fear- 
"^  ZfTnse  counsel  and  trial  lawyer.  He 
^^'^  euoimouslv  resptK^ted  by  the  bar  and 
*■*-  S mie'^  on  the  bench.  He  was  one 
^l'^^!  mo<  prominent  presidents  that 
'i  %^yIA  Young  Republican  Club 
■^.pr  had  in  it.s  53-ycar  history.  In  1933 
r  Lad  the  club  in  the  fight  that  resulted 
^'  K  I  id'xi  reform  of  the  Republican 
"\i:iz  Ton  in  New  York  County.  He 
^?a  ele.ale  to  the  New  York  State 
rluitutional  Convention  in  1933  vice 
IVent  of  the  National  Republican 
rS  from  1935  to  19.^7.  and  an  early  key 
S'lser  and  supporter  of  Gov.  Thomas  E. 
nVev  On  se\  eral  occasions  a  Moreland 
Act  commissioner  on  appointment  of 
GoviTiior  Dewey 

Mr  Speaker,  as  Judge  Dawson  s  Repre- 
<;tnta'ive  m  Congress,  and  one  who  has 
alwav^  been  proud  U)  have  him  as  a 
frend  and  wise  counselor.  I  want  to  ex- 
.jr'e-s  mv  deepest  sympathy  to  Mrs.  Daw- 
Tin  a-vi  t  )  Judi^e  Daw.son's  two  brothers. 
T  >.;io  L  Dawson,  of  Bedford  Hills.  N.Y.. 
and  Stanley  Daw.son.  of  New  Brunswick. 
NJ      Their    loss    is    deeply    shared   by 

Mr  Speaker.  Mr.  Don  Ross  of  the  New 
York  Herald  Tribune,  wrote  a  moving 
obituarv  of  Judge  Archie  Dawson,  and 
■indrr  unanimous  consent  I  place  it  in 
the  Record  at  this  point: 
irrom  the  Ne-.v  Yurk  iN  Y  i  Herald  Tribune, 

Aug.  4.  1964  1 
Ji-DCE  Archie  O    Dawson,  Presided  at  Cohn 
Trial 

.ludge  Arcliie  O  Daw.'5on.  65,  of  the  U.S. 
dLvrict  court,  died  yesterday  In  Los  Angeles. 
C.i'.it  .  while  on  a  vacation  trip,  according  to 
word  received  at  his  >;fflce  here.  His  secre- 
tary Miss  Agnes  Kemiedy.  rejxirted  that 
Mrs  Dawion.  m  a  telephone  call  from  Cali- 
fornia, said  the  Judge  had  died  of  a  coronary 
heart  att-ick      He  lived  at  IO88  Park  Avenue. 

Judge  Dawson  had  celebrated  his  10th 
anniversary  on  the  bench  last  June  15  with 
an  informal  party  In  the  US.  Courthouse  on 
Folev  Square.  Active  in  Republican  politics 
and  in  le«al  circles  for  many  years,  he  was 
appointed  to  the  bench  by  President  Elsen- 
hower m  1954. 

Oiie  of  his  last  trials  wa«  that  of  Roy  M. 
Cohn  on  charges  of  perjury  and  conspiring 
10  obstruct  Justice.  In  order  to  hurry  the 
slow  trial  along.  Judge  Dawson  at  times  re- 
sorted to  bench  pounding.  When  a  defense 
Uwver  said  he  wanted  to  go  home  because 
he  was  tired.  Judge  Dawson  adjourned  court 
for  the  day  and  advised  the  lawyer  to  take 
"a  stiff  dniik  "  Ui  get  into  shape  again.  A 
misirial  w.i.s  declared  because  a  woman 
Juror's  father  died  and  .-he  was  dismissed  to 
go  home  In  a  subsequent  trial,  Mr.  Cohn 
was  acquitted 

Jud^e  Dawson  left  New  York  July  17  on 
his  vacation.  He  was  accompanied  by  his 
Wife.  Mrs  Barbara  Gage  Dawson.  In  Mexico 
City  he  attended  the  conference  of  the  In- 
teriiati  >nal  Bar  As.soclatlon.  He  flew  to  Los 
.^n.-eles  and  he  and  Mrs,  Dawson  were  to  visit 
Mrs  Charles  L  Robinson,  of  Glendale,  Calif.. 
Mr^  D.iwsim's  sister.  The  Judge  was  due 
back  m  New  York  August  11  to  attend  the 
coiuerition  of  the  American  Bar  Association 
here 

LAW    PARTNERS 
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Judge  Dawson  practiced  law  for  30  years  in 
N'ew  York  He  was  a  partner  in  the  firm 
of  D..rr  Hand  &  Dawson  until  his  appoint- 
ment to  the  bench      His  political  activities 


were  many.  He  had  been  president  of  the 
New  York  Republican  Club  in  1933  and  was 
prominent  In  the  fight  that  year  to  unseat 
Samuel  S.  Koenig  who  had  been  Republican 
leader  of  New  York  County  for  21  years. 

He  was  a  delegate  to  the  New  York  State 
Constitutional  Convention  in  1933  and  vice 
president  of  the  National  Republican  Club 
from  1935-37.  In  1942,  he  was  executive  di- 
rector of  the  Dewey  for  Governor  Commit- 
tee and  2  years  later  was  assistant  campaign 
chairman  of  the  Republican  National  Com- 
mittee. 

On  several  occasions,  he  served  as  a  More- 
land  Act  commissioner  on  appointment  of 
Gtovernor  Dewey.  (The  act  empowers  a  Gov- 
ernor to  appoint  commissioners  to  investi- 
gate State  agencies.)  In  1943,  Governor 
Dewey  named  Judge  Dawson  to  look  into 
charges  of  contagion  and  filth  at  Creedmoor 
State  Hospital,  a  mental  institution  at 
Queens  VUlage,  Queens,  where  an  amoebic 
dysentery  epidemic  had  taken  several  lives. 
Judge  Dawson's  report  was  credited  with 
helping  to  clean  up  conditions  not  only  at 
Creedmoor  but  at  other  State  mental  hos- 
pitals. 

DEFENDER 

As  a  lawyer.  Judge  Dawson  was  the  at- 
torney for  Mrs.  Oksana  Kasenkina.  the  Rus- 
sian schoolteacher  who  Jumped  out  of  a  win- 
dow of  the  Soviet  consulate  in  New  York  in 
1948.  The  Soviet  Government  sent  $250  to 
Roosevelt  HospiUil  to  pay  Mrs.  Kasenkina 's 
hospital  bills  but  she  refused  the  money 
though  she  had  none  of  her  own  and  the 
cost  of  her  room  was  $13  a  day  exclusive  of 
medical  and  surgical  charges 

It  was  Judge  Dawson  who  quoted  Mrs. 
Kasenkina  in  a  press  conference  as  saying 
••No,  no.  Please  don't  let  them  take  money 
from  the  Soviets  for  taking  care  of  me." 
And  It  was  he  who  prevailed  upon  the  hos- 
pital to  return  the  money.  The  bill  was 
later  paid  by  an  anti-Communist  organiza- 
tion. 

Judge  Dawson  sometimes  quoted  the  Bible 
from  the  bench.  In  1958  he  delivered  a  lec- 
ture on  Christian  charity  to  a  group  of  Con- 
gregational Church  ministers  and  laymen 
who  came  before  him  to  press  a  suit  against 
the  proposed  merger  of  the  Congregational 
Christian  Church  and  the  Evangelical  Re- 
formed Church. 

He  told  them  that  their  time  and  money 
should  be  devoted  to  the  practice  of  Chris- 
tianity rather  than  to  acrimonious  and  costly 
litigation.  He  estimated  they  had  already 
spent  $500,000  in  their  suit  and  probably 
would  spend  $1  million  before  they  were 
through.. 

"Dare  any  of  you,  having  a  matter  against 
another,  go  to  law  before  the  unjust,  and  not 
before  the  saints?"  he  asked  them,  quoting 
St.  Paul  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians. 

BIG    BROTHER 

Judge  Dawson  had  been  for  many  years 
chairman  of  the  board  of  the  Big  Brother 
Movement,  an  organization  of  prominent 
citizens  that  seeks  to  fight  Juvenile  delin- 
quency. 

Judge  Dawson  was  born  in  Pomfret.  Conn. 
He  was  graduated  from  Columbia  College 
sununa  cum  laude  in  1921  and  received  a 
bachelor  of  laws  degree  from  Columbia  Uni- 
versity Law  School  in  1923.  He  was  a  mem- 
ber Of  the  American  Bar  Association,  the 
New  York  State  Bar  Association,  the  New 
York  County  Lawyers  Association  and  the 
Bar  Association  of  the  city  of  New  York. 
He  was  a  Mason  and  a  member  of  the  Scars- 
dale  Golf  Club. 

Besides  his  wife,  he  is  survived  by  two 
brothers,  Leslie  L.  Dawson,  of  Bedford  Hills, 
N  Y  and  Stanley  Dawson,  of  New  Brunswick, 
N.J.'  Funeral  arrangements  were  not  com- 
plete last  night. 
*^  Don  Ross. 


THE  CRISIS  IN  SOUTHEAST  ASIA 

Mr.   SCHADEBERG.     Mr.  Speaker.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Missouri  [Mr.  Hall]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 
The    SPEAKER.     Is    there    objection 
to  the   request  of  the   gentleman  from 
Wisconsin? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  HALL.    Mr.  Speaker,  all  of  us  here 
in  this  House  recognize  that  we  are  at 
this    moment   involved    in    a    crisis    in 
southeast  Asia.     Certainly,  extreme  mil- 
itary action  is  no  vice  in  defense  of  free- 
dom when  our  capital  ships  are  attacked, 
and   now   the   Nation   is   and   must   be 
united  on  this  premise. 

I  recall  the  Cuban  blockade  announce- 
ment of  October  18,  1962,  just  before  the 
off-year  elections.  At  that  time  a 
number  of  us  in  the  House  were  called  to 
Chicago  for  a  briefing.  I  believe  now.  as 
I  did  then,  that  the  country  must  unite 
behind  tlie  administration's  actions. 
But  looking  back  to  the  Cuban  crisis, 
had  we  not  seized  defeat  from  the  jaws 
of  victory  when  we  had  the  Communists 
overextended  and  the  world  on  our  side, 
the  action  today  might  have  been 
avoided. 

This  time  we  must  be  firm  in  our  reso- 
lution and  prosecute  our  reprisal  to  the 
problem  without  fear,  not  only  for  our 
own  liberty  and  rights  of  the  open  sea, 
but  for  all  freedom-loving  nations. 

Just  as  we  have  today  acted  to  elimi- 
nate bases  used  by  Communist  PT  boats, 
so  must  we  also  consider  the  interdiction 
of  Communist  supply  lines  through  Laos 
and  Communist  North  Vietnam,  toward 
hastening  the  conclusion  of  this  distant 
war  which  saps  our  strength.  Surely,  m 
the  events  of  the  past  48  hours,  we  can 
set  our  sights  toward  victory,  realizing 
that  anvthing  less  will  threaten  the  free- 
dom of' all  southeast  Asia  and  even  be- 

vond.  .^.v, 

'  Mr  speaker,  I  pray  for  peace  with 
honor,  and  support  the  admimstraUon 
in  its  current  effort.  I  do  not  believe 
that  a  firm  stand  on  the  part  of  the 
united  States  will  escalate  into  general 
war  with  either  the  Chinese  or  the  Rus- 
sians. Quite  the  opposite;  the  very  fool- 
Sness  of  the  attack  by  f  T  boatg  on 
our  destroyers  suggests  that  our  will  is 
being  tested,  and  a  failure  to  demon- 
strate that  will  on  our  part  could  be  dis- 
astrous The  stand  we  are  now  taking 
hi  long  been  indicated  and  is  properly 
imposed.  


NEWHOUSE  COMMUNICATIONS 
CENTER 

Mr  SCHADEBERG.  Mr  Speaker  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  Uie|enUe- 
man  from  New  York  [Mr.  RJ^«lJ^^[ 
mav  extend  liis  remarks  at  this  poini 
S  the  RECORD  and  include  extraneous 

""^^e"' SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  RIEHLMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  was 
a  rare  privilege  for  me  to  attend  a  dmner 
last  night  in  Syracuse.  N.Y..  honormg 
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newspaper  publisher.  Samuel  I.  New- 
house.  The  occasion  was  held  to  thank 
Mr.  Newhouse  for  donating  $15  million 
to  Syracuse  University  to  establish  the 
Samuel  I.  Newhouse  Communications 
Center. 

The  center's  first  building,  the  school 
of  Joumaliam,  was  dedicated  today. 

It  is  an  honor  for  me  to  represent  the 
congressional  district  in  which  this  new 
communications  center  is  located.  In 
this  complex  world  of  ours,  there  is  no 
doubt  that  heavy  emphasis  must  be 
placed  on  communications  and  informa- 
tion if  we  are  to  understand  one  another 
and  the  other  countries  who  are  our 
neighbors. 

This  center  will  be  the  world's  largest 
and  most  advanced  study  center  in  mass 
communications. 

Samuel  I.  Newhouse  has  come  a  long 
way  in  the  world  since  his  birth  in  a 
New  York  City  tenement.  He  is  a  classic 
example  of  the  poor  b<5y  who,  by  dili- 
gence, thrift,  drive,  and  belief  m  the 
American  way  has  pulled  himself  to  the 
top  of  his  profession  by  his  own  efforts. 

The  youth  of  our  community  and  our 
Nation  could  well  study  his  life  to  find 
guideposts  for  success. 

To  show  the  respect,  esteem,  and  fond- 
ness for  Samuel  I.  Newhouse  and  his 
charming  wife,  I  am  in.sertmi?  the  trib- 
utes which  accompanied  Gold  Medals  for 
Distinguished  Service  to  Journalism. 

Also,  I  wish  to  insert  the  sp^'ech  of 
Samuel  I.  Newhouse  at  the  dinner.  It 
shows,  better  than  I  can  say,  the  vision 
of  this  man  and  the  heavy  responsibilities 
he  feels  as  he  guides  his  publishing  and 
broadcasting  organizations 
Text  or  C'lTAnoNs 
■Following  la  the  text  .f  ■Dlstlntjulshed 
Service  to  Journalism  ■  citations  wtaich  ac- 
companied gold  meda!  awards  given  last 
nli?ht  to  Mr   and  Mrs    .Samuel  I    Newhouse  > 


^^gust 


By  unanlniuus  action  of  the  facuity  of  the 
Scho<>;  of  Journalism  nt  Syracu.se  University. 
we  hereby,  on  this  4th  day  of  August  1964, 
award  you  this  Gold  Medal  for  Ulstlntjulshed 
Service  to  Journalism. 

MITZI  E    NEWHOUSE 

since  earliest  recorded  history,  the  maxim 
that  "Behind  every  man  •  •  •  ■  has  gained 
credence  This  is  no  less  true  t<xlay  as  exem- 
pUhed  by  a  life  devoted  to  husband.  famUy, 
community,  and  Nation  In  your  role  as  wife, 
mother,  colleague,  and  spirited  citizen,  you 
have — for  more  than  four  decades — marched 
side  by  side  with  your  distinguished  hus- 
band 

Your  diversity  of  Interests,  your  deep 
human  sympathy  and  Intelligent  awareness 
are  to  a  slKnlflrant  degree  resfxuislble  for 
the  achievements  which  we  h(inor  today 
Your  Interest  In  design,  your  leadership  In 
fashion,  and  your  knowledge  of  the  artjs  have 
had  an  undeniable  Impact  and  reflection 
:n  many  aspects  of  the  publications  under  the 
Newhouse  aegis 

Your  service  to  Important  causes  has 
transcended  thev  most  generous  bounds 
You  have  .^iven  a  great  part  of  your  life  to 
civic,  social,  and  welfare  activities  Your 
Influence  will  continue  to  serve  as  an  Inspi- 
ration to  others. 

For  your  loyalty,  for  your  humility,  for 
your  wLse  guidance  and  counsel,  and  for  your 
efforts  In  so  many  quiet  and  unnoticed 
ways  •  •  •  by  unanimous  action  of  the  fac- 
ulty of  the  School  of  Journalism  of  Syracuse 
University,  we  hereby,  on  this  4th  day  of 
.August  1964,  award  you  this  Oold  Medal  for 
Distinguished  Service  to  Journalism 


are  from  the  far  Northwest,  the  Eaat 


For 


8AMVEL  I     -NEWHOUSE 

than   half  a  century. 


more  man  hair  a  century,  you  have 
labored  long  and  tirelessly  to  create  a  com- 
munlcatlona  empire  whase  foremost  purpose 
Is  to  serve  the  community  and  Nation 

Selflessiy.  you  have  dedicated  yourself  to 
the  cause  of  freedom  which  Ls  exemplified  In 
the  complete  and  unfalterini?  belief  that 
editorial  direction  rightfully  .shall  remain  In 
the  hands  of  the  citizens  uf  the  community 

Without  regard  for  personal  power,  you 
have  dedicated  yourself  to  this  new  concept 
of  responsibility.  You  have  neither  influ- 
enced the  editorial  opinions  of  your  news- 
papers nor  changed  their  Institutional 
character.  In  permitting  unfettered  freedom 
of  action,  you  have  established  a  new  pattern 
for  those  in  command  of  mass  media  of  com- 
munications. 

Without  exception,  your  entire  career  has 
been  devoted  to  public  .service  EstabllshlnR 
the  Newhouse  Foundation  and  the  .Newhouse 
Communications  Center  are  but  tw.)  in- 
stances of  your  zeal  for  progress  and  civic 
welfare. 

This  generation  and  those  to  follow  will 
Indelibly  mark  your  role  In  mass  communi- 
cations and  cherish  the  legacy  you  have  en- 
trusted to  them. 

For  demonatratlng  in  the  traditional  Amer- 
ican way  that  hard  work,  intelligence,  and 
uncompromlalng  Integrity  are  still  the  for- 
mula by  which  success  can  be  attained  In 
public  life,  you  have  .shown  that  life  dedi- 
cated to  others  can  gain  the  loftiest  heights 
despite  the  moet  humble  of  beginnings 


TixT  or  Newhouse  Address 
(Following  is   the  text  of  an  address  de- 
livered by  Samuel  I    Newhouse  last  night  at 
a  dinner  in  his  honor  at  Hotel  Syracuse  i 

Governor  Rockefeller,  Chancellor  ToUey, 
friends.  It  seems  a  long  time  ago — some 
5  years — since  Chancellor  Tolley  and  I  first 
sat  down  to  discuss  the  possibility  of  creat- 
ing a  communications  center  at  Syracuse 

And  may  I  say  at  the  outset  what  a  .satis- 
fying experience  it  has  been  to  work  with  our 
chancellor  on  this  project 

It  has  been  stimulating  to  watch  an  idea 
grow  into  a  handsome  structure —the  first 
of  three  dedicated  to  the  education  of  prom- 
ising young  news  talent 

I  cannot  be  unaware  of  a  dramatic  con- 
trast that  concerns  my  name  The  first  time 
It  appeiired  anywhere  wa.s  on  a  birth  cer- 
tificate written  in  a  New  York  City  tenement, 
where  I  was  born 
I  am   proud  of   that 

Tomorrow  I  will  see  my  name  inscribed 
on  the  wall  of  what  Is  perhaps  the  most 
mrxlern  school  of  communication  In  the 
world       I  am  proud  of  that.  t<x) 

But  I  am  prcnidesi  of  my  ties  with  the 
people  gathered  In  this  rcx^m  tonight  first, 
of  course,  my  Immediate  family  my  wife, 
my  sons,  and  my  grandchildren,  my  broth- 
ers and  sisters,  and  my  old  and  good  friends 
They  all  know  how  I  cherish  them 
My  particular  embrace  tonight,  too.  Is  to 
my  professional  as.soriate8  here  It  Is  to 
those  edmirs  and  publl.shers  who  over  the 
ye.irs,  have  nourl.shed  and  helped  develop 
our   family  of  newspapers 

For  the  fact  Is  that  I  look  upon  our  news- 
papers as  a  family  and  at  each  acquisition 
;is  if  of  another  child 

Our  elementary  concern  Is  of  Its  heiUth 
and  then  its  growth  Although  each  Is  fiesh 
of  our  flesh  and  Ink  of  our  Ink.  each  devel- 
ops In  Its  own  way,  with  Ifj?  own  look.s.  Its 
own  views,  lt«  own  Independent  spirit  the 
way  children  do 

They  speak  differently,  too^for  they  are 
the    voices    of    all    America.     Their    accents 


South — accents  from   all 

But  despite  th( 
they    are    united    In 


andth, 


the  regions  of 
land      But  despite  the  differences  in 


one   common  alm*^ 
newspapers'    dedication    to   the   truth    ' 

The  mass  media  are  enormously  infln-. 
tlal  They  affect  human  Judgment  iwl 
our  desires,  and  Infiuence  our  chol«? 
They  can  lull  a  conmiunlty  into  com^ 
cency  or  chark;e  the  atmosphere  with  refamT 
mg  zeal  Tli.-y  can  appeal  U)  the  rtoL^ 
urges  or  cultivate  the  highest  asplratio^^ 
They  can  subvert  an  entire  nation  or  t^ 
can  enhance  an  open  society  ^ 

Communication  Is  a  two-way  procea*  » 
may  print  words,  broadcast  a  speech  » 
televi.se  an  event  but  the  m;ui  who  read.  » 
listens,  or  watches  Is  also  a  p.irt  of  the  nrtic 
ess  of  ommunication  The  mass  media  h»» 
a  .special  respoiusibllity  In  making  sure  thTt 
the  news  of  the  world  Is  reported  accuratelt 
Bur  all  (if  us— from  the  lowUe.st  private  cltl 


cltl. 
share  la 


zen  to  the  highest  officials  of  Industry,  labor 
education,    and    government    must 
this  responsibility 

We  are  entrusted  with  Instruments  of  nu*. 
81  ve  p.iwer-the  press,  the  microphone  and 
the  camera  Indeed,  they  are  the  crucial 
weapons  In  a  struggle  for  mens  minds  and 
hearts  They  are  also  the  vital  Implemenu 
for  creating  the  good  society 

Our  ever-talgj,'er  cities  call  for  new  ways  of 
keeping  things  in  harmony  with  human  val- 
ues  Complex  social  m<jvement.s  must  be  ex- 
pl. lined  clearly  If  each  per.son  i.s  to  piay  an 
Intelligent  role  In  a  denux-racy.  political 
life  must  be  kept  meaningful  for  the  aver»« 
man  if  he  Is  to  remain  a  vital  participant. 

It  Is  right  and  fitting  that  such  a  cummu. 
nlcatlons  center  be  loc.itod  wlthm  a  dynamic 
university  with  world-embracing  interest* 
The  many  fields  of  .study  provide  an  unparal- 
leled opp.irtunlty  for  tiie  Interplay  of  crea- 
tive talents  of  the  first  rank 

That  Is  why  all  of  us  In  communication*, 
education,  and  government  have  a  special  re- 
sponslblllty  to  report  to  the  people.s  of  the 
world  and  to  our  own  people,  imd  in  report- 
ing tixlays  news  the  mass  c(jmmunlc8lon 
must  understand  the  forces  that  work  In  the 
world  around  us  Policies  of  nations  and 
peoples  alter  too  quickly  for  Journalists  to 
make  mrtexlble  Judgmenus  Today  s  so-called 
enemy  is  tomorrow  s  friend  Indeed,  we  have 
no  lasting  enemies  so  much  as  we  have  111- 
Informed  peoples. 

In  the  end.  It  Is  the  quality  of  persons  who 
chfKise  to  make  m.iss  media  their  career  that 
counts  We  hope  my  wife,  my  .sons  and  my- 
self—that  the  brightest  po.ssible  young  men 
and  women  will  bo  found  and  awarded  schol- 
arships at  this  center  It  Is  our  hope  that 
the  most  accomplished  teachers  who  can  be 
found  will  continue  to  be  added  to  the  pres- 
ent outstanding  faculty  as  an  Incentive  to 
Journalism  students  u>  come  to  Syracuse. 

It  is  our  hope  that  great  leaders  of  thlB 
Nation  and  the  world  will  be  drawn  to  lU 
forums  and  seminars  to  shed  the  light  Of 
their  experience  and  Judgment  on  the  great 
Issues  of  the  day,  thus  making  this  city 
and  this  university  a  continuing  fix-us  of  In- 
terest and  culture 

.\nd  so  I  am  grateful  U:>  Chancellor  Tolley 
for  having  shown  me  the  way.  for  helping 
me  fulfill  the  responsibility  I  feel  as  a  pub- 
lisher tow.ird  this  community  and  .Nation.  I 
am  happy  that  I  can  share  this  pride  In  my 
lifetime  with  all  of  you  here  tonight 

Tomorrow  the  President  of  the  United 
United  states  will  dedicate  the  great  build- 
ing which  will  bear  the  name  first  written 
on  a  birth  certificate  In  the  tenements  of 
New  York 

For  all  of  this.  Governor  Rockefeller.  Chan- 
cellor Tolley.  distinguished  guests,  ladles  and 
gentlemen     I  am  deeply  grateful  and  proud. 


WORTH  VIETNAM  PROVOCATIVE 

ATTACK  ON  DESTROYERS 
jjr    ALBERT.    Mr.    Speaker.    I    ask 
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terclaims  as  to  who  was  the  provocateur 
in  the  disturbing  warlike  Incidents  in  the 
Gulf  of  Tonkin. 


'^'imouT consent  that  the  gentleman 
rSorrSa  I  Mr.  HannaI  may  extend 

tdSde  extraneous  matter.    ,        , 
""^e   SPEAKER. 


NEW  LAWS  ARE  WHAT  MAKE 
PROGRESS  POSSIBLE 
Mr.    ALBERT.    Mr.    Speaker,    I    ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 


the  request  of  the  gentleman  from     from  Texas  [Mr.  Gonzalez]  may  extend 
w  "^^       "  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 

and  include  extraneous  matter. 

there    objection 


^^Twas  no  objection. 

ir  HANNA  Mr.  Speaker,  we  here  in 
n  nari  and  Americans  throughout  our 
Spiking  themselves  what,  if  any. 
^5^e  hidden  motives  and  undeter- 
™ned  meanings  of  the  North  Vietnam 
Evocative  attack  on  the  destroyers  of 
^  7th  Fleet  I  should  like  to  suggest 
°Z  vprv  disturbing  possibility  and  pre- 
"dS  that  it^  presence  in  this  matter  will 
cnnn  be  acknowledged. 

For  the  past  35  years  the  Soviet  Union 
hal  pursued  a  strategy  of  reducing  the 
"a  of  the  ocean  classified  as  the  "high 
ceas"  or  international  waters.  In  this 
manner  the  Soviets  have  fught  to  de- 
nude the  naval  power  of  the  United 
Elates  and  reduce  its  area  of  operation 
and  effectiveness  as  a  weapon  in  the  ar- 
senal of  freedom.  Techniques  utUlzed 
bv  the  Russians  have  been  to  create  new 
historic  bays;  to  extend  territorial 
waters  to  use  the  outer  limits  of  the 
Continental  Shelf  to  determine  limits  of 
cOTtrolled  seas.  It  is  not  surprising  to 
find  other  Communist  controlled  states 
employing  these  same  arguments  and 
techniques. 

May  I  predict.  Mr.  Speaker,  that  the 
opening  cries  of  the  North  Vietnamese 
will  rinp  with  riphteous  cries  of  indigna- 
tion accusing  the  destroyers,  the  U.S.S. 
Maddox  and  the  C.  Turner  Joy  of  illegal 
intrusion  into  waters  defined  as  within 
the  territorial  jurisdiction  of  North  Viet- 
nam. 

The  further  extension  of  the  doctrines 
now  beins  forwarded  and  projected  by 
Communist  strategy,  could,  in  the  South 
Pacific  and  Far  East  area,  bring  all  nar- 
row oceanic  passages  under  the  Jurisdic- 
tion of  coastal  or  island  states. 

The  effective  and  free  use  of  naval 
forces  would  by  the  same  token  be  meas- 
urably reduced.  There  is  a  disturbing. 
yes,  an  alarming  trend  which  seeks  to 
impose  restraints  on  the  deployment  of 
seaborne  forces  on  the  historic  high  seas. 
The  developing  limitations  and  restraints 
are  calculated  to  harm  most  seriously 
the  United  States  because  of  our  heavy 
reliance  upon  our  superiority  in  naval 
striking  power. 

Mr  Speaker,  one  of  the  serious  reasons 
behind  my  Introduction  of  H.R.  11232. 
providing  for  research  and  study  of  the 
development  of  the  law  of  the  seas  was  to 
alert  the  United  States  to  these  lmpoi«- 
tant  trends  now  evident  in  the  Inter- 
national law  affecting  the  jurisdiction  of 
territorial  waters.  I  suggest  that  the  In- 
cidents of  the  last  few  days  may  e:lve 
crisis  flavor  to  a  matter  which  has  pre- 
viously had  only  urgent  concern  In  the 
minds  of  too  few  of  our  Nation's  leaders. 

I  may  be  wrong,  but  I  await  the  ex- 
changes before  the  United  Nations  with 
great  Interest  as  to  the  claims  and  coun- 


The    SPEAKER.     Is 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma? 

TTiere  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.     Mr.  Speaker,  those 
of  us  who  have  kept  faith  in  the  Ameri- 
can people,  in  their  moral  code,  and  in 
their  respect  for  law  and  order,  have  been 
confident  of  the  ultimate  success  of  the 
Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964.    It  has  seemed 
a  simple  truth  to  those  of  us  who  voted 
for  passage  of  this  law  that  although  laws 
by  themselves  cannot  make  people  good, 
they  can  make  good  people  safe,  and 
they  can  establish  standards  of  behavior 
for  all  people  to  follow.    And  we  know 
that  those  who  would  deny  the  force  and 
influence  of  the  law  on  both  the  individ- 
ual and  society  must  also  deny  the  force 
and   Influence   of  the   Ten   Command- 
ments, the  Laws  of  Moses,  the  Old  Testa- 
ment and  the  New  Testament,  the  Code 
of  Justinian.  Anglo-American  Jurispru- 
dence, and  all  the  other  great  codes  and 
bodies  of  law  which  have  supported,  en- 
couraged, and  guided  civilizations  from 
the  earliest  times.   But  these  things  can- 
not be  denied. 

Rowland  Evans  and  Robert  Novak,  co- 
authors of  the  widely  syndicated  column, 
"Inside  Report,"  have  written  an  article 
for  the  current  August  8,  1964  issue  of 
the  New  Republic,  entitled  "Birming- 
ham—Keeping Our  Fingers  Crossed,"  il- 
lustrating the  effects  of  the  Civil  Rights 
Act  of  1964  which  are  already  noticeable. 
Of  Birmingham,  Ala.,  the  authors  write: 
This    city,    whose    violence    and    murder 


spawned  the  civil  rights  bill  last  summer, 
U  now  the  hopeful  symbol  of  southern  com- 
pliance with  the  new  act. 

That  statement  was  made  after  ob- 
serving the  events  that  have  transpired 
in  Birmingham  since  the  act  was  signed 
into  law  by  President  Lyndon  B.  John- 
son on  July  2.  1964.  For,  contrary  to  the 
dire  predictions  of  those  who  opposed  the 
civil  rights  bill,  there  have  been  no  riots 
in  Birmingham.  According  to  Evans  and 
Novak,  there  has  not  been  any  trouble 
worthy  to  be  dignified  an  "incident." 

The  authors'  conclusion  is  one  that 
bears  repeating : 

There  Is  a  great  lesson  in  Birmingham. 
Over  the  years,  public  figures  from  Dwlght 
Eisenhower  to  Bakrt  Goldwater  have  said 
that  progress  In  civil  rights  depends  on  a 
change  in  men's  hearts,  not  new  laws.  Bir- 
mingham today  seems  to  prove  otherwise, 
that  new  laws  are  what  make  progress 
po68lble. 

It  has  been  only  a  month  since  the 
enactment  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act.  But 
the  record  of  achievement  already  es- 
tablished by  the  responsible  citizens  of 
Birmingham  is  a  hopeful  sign.    I  ask 


unanimous  consent  that  the  article  by 
Rowland  Evans  and  Robert  Novak  be  in- 
serted at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

Birmingham — "Keeping  Our  Fingers 

Crossed" 
(By  Rowland  Evans  and  Robert  Novak) 
Perhaps  It  Is  only  Birmingham  purging 
Itself.  This  city,  whose  violence  and  mur- 
der spawned  the  civil  rights  bill  last  sum- 
mer. Is  now  the  hopeful  symbol  of  southern 
compliance  with  the  new  act.  Compliance 
In  moderate,  progressive  Atlanta  would  have 
been  no  surprise.  In  segr^atlonlst,  tension- 
ridden  Birmingham,  It  seems  a  miracle. 

But  there  are  no  miracles  today  In  the 
South,  particularly  not  In  this  rawboned, 
blue-collar  steel  town  that  sprouted  out  of 
Alabama's  coal  and  Iron  ore  deposits  dtirlng 
the  Industrial  revolution.  The  story  of 
Birmingham's  decision  to  accept,  not  to 
fight,  the  toughest  civil  rights  law  in  history 
is  the  story  of  fastidious  planning,  dating 
back  to  last  summer  even  before  President 
Kennedy  had  finally  decided  to  ask  Congress 
to  outlaw  discrimination  in  public  accom- 
modations. 

"We're  still  keeping  our  fingers  crossed," 
William  (Billy)  Hamilton,  a  slight,  chain- 
smoking political  technician,  told  us  the 
other  day.  Hamilton  Is  executive  secretary 
to  Mayor  Albert  Boutwell.  One  source  of 
possible  trouble  is  the  lurking  figure  of  Gov. 
George  Wallace.  Wallace  has  been  ominously 
quiet  about  Birmingham's  new  life.  He 
might  still   turn   triumph   Into  disaster. 

One  motel  (which  shall  be  nameless)  was 
schizophrenic  about  the  new  laws  public 
accommodations  section.  When  other  mo- 
tels and  hotels  decided  to  admit  Negroes  the 
moment  President  Johnson  signed  the  new 
law.  It  threatened  to  hold  out.  City  officials 
pleaded  with  the  manager : 

"The  choice  of  course  is  yours,  but  If  you 
can't  go  along  please  resign  from  the  motel 
association.  It  Is  vital  when  the  association 
Issues  Its  announcement  of  compliance  that 
It  be  unanimous." 

Reluctantly,  the  holdout  went  along.  The 
hotel  and  motel  association's  July  3  an- 
nouncement proclaimed  to  "the  traveling 
public  and  the  citizens  of  Birmingham"  that 
compliance  "will  be  observed  by  all  mem- 
bers." 

One  place  to  view  the  new  Birmingham  Is 
the  Parliament  House,  a  swank  motel  with 
plush  lounges  and  elegant  bars — and,  of 
course,  a  lily-white  clientele  until  now.  At 
the  Parliament  House  one  day  last  week. 
two  Negro  young  women  chatted  softly  over 
their  meal  In  the  pleasant,  sun-Ut  Hinch- 
room,  surrounded  by  whites.  Across  the 
lunchroom,  a  white-collared  Negro,  sportlly 
dressed,  ate  alone.  The  scene  was  scarcely 
credible  In  a  city  that  a  year  ago  was  dis- 
honored by  the  snarl  of  police  dogs,  the 
arrogant  presence  of  Wallace's  State  troop- 
ers, and  the  bombing-murder  of  children. 
In  the  heart  of  downtown  Birmingham, 
Abe  Slotnik's  20th  Century  Restaurant, 
where  lawyers  and  bankers  like  to  eat  lunch, 
was  all  white  on  the  day  we  stopped  In.  "No 
one's  come  in  here,"  Slotnlk  said.  "When 
they  do,  they'll  be  served  Just  like  you.  I'm 
not  fighting  the  Government." 

So  far  there  has  not  been  any  trouble 
worthy  to  be  dignified  as  an  "Incident."  The 
closest  to  It  came  one  evening  In  the  formal 
dining  room  of  the  Parliament  House.  Two 
white  couples  got  up  and  walked  out  when 
a  party  of  nine  Negroes  walked  In.  The 
whites  had  ordered  their  meal  and  left  with- 
out paying. 

"We  let  them  go."  a  Parliament  House 
clerk  explained.  "The  food  hadn't  gotten  to 
their  table.  But  It  was  foolish  of  them. 
They  probably  found  the  same  thing  at  the 
next  place." 
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What  has  happened  in  Birmingham  the 
past  few  weeks  Is  not  the  start  of  the  bl- 
raclal  millennium  But  as  a  case  study  of 
compliance  with  a  law  repellent  to  the  ma- 
jority, today's  Btrmini^hain  story  Is  as  en- 
couraging as  last  year  s  violence  was  fright- 
enmg. 

It  starts  with  h  document  composed  bv 
BUly  Hamilton  at  the  Instruction  of  the 
mayor  and  the  request  of  the  chamber  of 
commerce  shortly  after  the  Senate  adopted 
cloture  on  the  civil  rights  bill.  Cloture 
ended  the  filibuster  and  assured  passage  of 
a  strong  bill. 

Acting  on  orders  from  .\nvr)r  Doutwell. 
H.imllton  had  been  in  and  out  of  Wishing- 
ton  for  week*,  conferring  with  top  adminis- 
tration officials  and  with  Nnrthern  business- 
men with  extensive  interests  In  the  South 
Bes;lnnlng  last  summer  these  businessmen 
li  id  been  secretly  helping  the  Kennedy- 
Johnson  administration  prepare  the  way  for 
the  law. 

Dated  June  23.  Hamilton's  document  has 
be<:-i)me  a  classic  Miyors  and  chambers  of 
commerce  all  over  the  South  have  asked  for 
It  to  help  their  own  adjustment  to  the  public 
a  commodatlons  section  of  the  new  law  It 
has  three  basic  features: 

First,  it  makes  no  effort  to  "seH"  compli- 
ance to  reluctant  businessmen. 

Second.  It  states  flatly  that  "the  real  dan- 
ger of  disorder  or  disruption  of  business  will 
He  In  reaching  nn  decision  :it  all-in  making 
no  plans"  to  deal  with  the  sweeping  changes 
of  'he  new  law.  T^e  absence  of  plan.  It  adds. 
•■win  leave  revolutionary  elements  free  to 
operate  on  their  own  Initiative — In  effect. 
f  1!  a  vacuum  ■■ 

Third.  It  pledgp«  police  protection  to  pro- 
prietors of  restaur  ints.  hotels,  motels,  lunch 
counters  and  other  ■public  accommoda- 
tions." whether  they  plan  to  comply  with 
the  law  or  resist  It  until  tested  In  the  courts 
This  pledge  of  police  protection  by  the  city 
of  Birmingham.  WTking  with  the  business 
community,  was  the  foundation  on  which 
the  city  built  Its  compliance  program.  The 
dynamics  of  the  civil  rights  revolution,  par- 
ticularly In  the  South,  have  proved  that  a 
reliable  police  force  under  the  direction  of 
men  committed  to  law  enforcement  is  the 
biK  obstacle  to  rule  of  the  mob. 

Birmingham  learned  this  from  the  violence 
that  spread  throui;h  its  streets  last  year  But 
!a.st  year,  for  example,  Birmingham's  police 
department  did  not  have  much  of  a  chance 
On  several  occasions  i  once  right  after  a 
truce  had  been  reached  with  the  Negro  dem- 
onstrators i  Wallaces  State  troopers  roiled 
Into  Birmingham,  dubbing  and  bullying,  and 
preempted  the  city's  own  law  enforcement 

The  drafting  of  :he  citv  do<niment  .  labeled 
ponderously  "An  Informational  Memoran- 
dum With  Regard  to  the  ClvU  Rights  Act  of 
1  *f;4")  followed  a  .series  of  quiet  discussions 
between  city  officials  and  half  a  dozen  lead- 
ing citizens  of  Birmingham,  all  of  them 
members  of  the  chamber  of  commerce.  These 
meetings  started  In  early  May  Frank  New- 
ton, the  president  of  the  chamber,  and 
Crawford  Jonhson.  Ill  the  president-elect, 
carried  the  main  load  for  business  Mavor 
Boutwell,  M  E  WlgKins  president  of  the  city 
coiincll.  and  Hamilton  rcpre-;ented  the  cltv 
Prom  New  Y(/rk  came  Julius  Manger,  head 
of  the  Manger  Hotel  chain  with  headquarters 
at  the  Vanderbllt  Hotel 

Manger  was  one  of  a  dozen  northern  execu- 
tives with  business  lo'ere^ts  throughout  the 
South  who  were  summoned  by  President 
Kennedy  to  the  White  Hou.se  List  -imimer 
Th»"v  were  asked  to  help  prepare  :i  new  p  v- 
rYi  );r)gical  Climate  among  southern  buslness- 
m^'n  and  their  tmdltlonal  methods  of  deal- 
ing with  the  race  question  For  a  year,  thev 
worked  with  Presidents  Kennedy  and  John 
son  and  Attorney  Genera!  Robert  Kenne<lv 
and  his  deputies  They  toured  the  South  not 
trying   to  sell    the    new   civil    rights   bill    but 


acting  as  mediators  between  WashlngUjn 
and  southern  business,  and  between  Si>uth- 
ern   business   and   Negro   leaders 

When  Boutwell  called  the  first  Birming- 
ham meeting  m  May.  it  was  as  secret  as  a 
council  of  war  He  told  BlrnUngham  busi- 
ness that  once  the  law  was  signed  the  city 
had  to  have  a  plan  and  that  this  plan  had 
to  be  'announced  to  the  world  ' 

"We're  not  asking  any  of  you  to  tell  us 
whether  you  are  or  are  not  going  to  com- 
ply." the  mayor  said  Were  simply  in- 
forming you  that  there  Is  no  longer  any 
doubt  that  the  law  Is  going  through  and 
that  It  win  definitely  Include  a  public  ac- 
comm'jdatlons  section.  We  must  have  a 
plan  " 

A  day  or  two  before  President  Johnson 
signed  the  bill,  the  "informational  memo- 
randum" was  sent  to  every  member  of  the 
chamber  of  commerce,  to  all  the  newspapers 
(Including  Negro  Journals i.  radio  and  tele- 
vision stations  It  gr)t  a  lukewarm  endorse- 
ment from  the  Negro  press  The  13-pHge 
memorandum  contalnwl  a  detailed  descrip- 
tion of  the  public  accomm<xlatlons  section, 
what  enterprises  would  be  exempt,  and  how 
the  conciliation  service  would  operate  It 
emphjislzed  that  Birmingham  had  "no  stat- 
ute, resolutlfjn  ordinance  or  other  provision" 
for  enforcement  of  the  new  law  but  that 
once  an  entrepreneur  had  derided  what  to 
do — whether  comply  or  re.slst  he  would  be 
fully  protected  by  local  police  By  July  2. 
the  day  President  Johnson  .-"Igned  the  law 
every  establishment  covered  by  the  law  had 
informed  Mayor  Boutwell  of  its  willingness 
to  comply. 

What  the  city  hoped  was  that  re.sponslblo 
Negroes  would  test  the  restaurants,  moclon 
picture  houses  and  hotels  immediately,  be- 
fore rabble-rousers  could  whip  up  emotions 
either  among  Birmingham's  Negroes  or  angry 
whites      This  Is  precisely  what  happened 

On  the  evening  of  July  2.  Rev  Fred 
Shuttlesworth.  leader  of  the  city's  Negroe-;, 
assembled  his  followers  at  5th  Avenue  and 
16th  Street  It  wa.-;  time  to  test  the  new 
law,  he  said  He  advlse<l  his  people  to  be 
re.idy  for  "massive  resistance  "  He  set  Fri- 
day as  the  day  for  testing 

Instead  of  massive  resistance.  '  Shuttleo- 
worth's  men  quietly  entered  the  Parliament 
House  and  were  Immediately  taken  to  the 
dining  room  They  entered  all  the  city's 
movie  theaters  and  were  ushered  politely  to 
seats  They  entered  BrlttUng's  Cafeterias 
and  were  shown  to  the  end  of  the  line  They 
were  accepted  everywhere  Shuttlesworth 
wa.s  dumbfounded  when  the  Negro  testers 
reported  back  to  him  that  not  once  had  they 
been  refused  service 

As  we  write  this,  nothing  has  dl.sturbed 
the  tranquillity  of  desegregation  In  Birming- 
ham The  extraordinary  demonstration 
vindicates  those  wlio  predicted  last  .-um- 
mer  that  desegregation  in  the  Deep  South 
was  possible  only  If  backet!  by  the  force  of 
Federal  law  Only  then  would  the  motlerates 
'Who  had  always  been  willing  to  desegre- 
gate i  be  able  to  do  so.  Only  then  would 
the  segregationists  who  had  cried  "never 
here"  be  able  to  save  face 

There  is  a  great  lesson  In  Birmingham 
Over  the  years,  public  figures  from  Dwight 
Elsenhower  to  Barry  G<)1.dw,\ter  have  said 
that  progress  In  civil  rights  depends  on  a 
change  In  men's  hearts,  not  new  laws  Bir- 
mingham today  .'•eems  to  pro\e  otherwise. 
that  new  laws  .ire  wh.it  ni,ikf  progress  pos- 
sible. 


SPEAKER      Is    there    objection 
request  of   the   K'entleman  f^ 


■"^'^nian  from 


PRAISE  TO  THE  I't)LISH-AM;:RICANS 

M:-  ALBERT  Mr  Speaker.  I  a.sk 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan  I  Mr  Ryan!  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 


The 
to  the 
Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  ob.U'Ctlon, 
Mr  RYAN  of  Michigan  Mr  Speaker 
in  mid-April,  one  of  my  distinguishwi 
colleagues  made  his  weekly  ladio  repom 
in  his  area  to  his  constituents  in  tha! 
report  he  made  certain  statements  to 
which  I  take  great  exception  and  ta 
whu-h  remarks  I  object  very  .strenunuslv 
'H:e  remarks  of  my  colleague  were 
broadcast  over  a  number  of  radio  sia 
tions  in  Hawaii  and  contained  .several 
references  to  the  Polish-American 
groups  in  the  United  States  among 
which  he  stated  that  the  Polish-Ameri- 
can  minority  tzroup  is  the  second  lowest 
economic  group,  and  that  they  are  next 
to  the  lowest  runtr  of  the  ecvinomic  and 
social  ladder  against  improvement  of 
the  lot  of  those  on  the  1  ouest  runs' 

He  further  indicated  that  Ihe  Polbh- 
Aniericans.  as  late-coming  non-Anglo- 
Saxon  immigrants,  have  long  been  a 
strugglitiK  minority  crouj)  which  ha.' 
only  recently  bec;un  to  achie\e  .status  in 
Americiin  .society:  that  they  are  con- 
cerned by  the  rise  of  other  sroup.s  who 
were  lower  than  the  Pole  in  the  economic 
structure. 

I  was  deeply  disturbed  about  these 
statem;nts  because  they  are  an  insult  to 
a  wonderful  group  of  people  I  am  of 
the  firm  belief  that  his  remarks  were 
improper,  irregular,  and  totally  unnec- 
essary. It  was  a  derogatory  attack  on 
Polish-Americans  throughout  tiie  entire 
United  Stales  of  America 

My  congressional  district  contains  a 
vast  number  of  Americans  of  Polish  ex- 
traction. Tlie  people  of  other  nationali- 
ties in  this  area,  as  well  as  throughout 
America,  ha',  e  much  respect  and  admira- 
tion for  them  They  are  respected  and 
admired  for  their  many  line  contribu- 
tions and  dedications  to  our  American 
culture,  to  our  American  econotnic  sys- 
tem, and  to  the  defense  of  our  C(juntry 
They  are  simply  considered  to  be  good 
Americans. 

The  Poles,  as  a  nation,  are  a  proud 
people  and  enjoy  a  rich  and  splendid 
heritage  Their  love  for  freedt^m  and 
liberty  has  been  carried  over  to  the 
Amorican  shores  by  the  gieat  number  of 
inimigranLs  who  came  here  to  .seek  a 
better  way  of  life  for-  themselves  and 
their  families.  They  do  not  resent  the 
fact  that  some  people  have  been  able  to 
make  m^re  rapid  strides  in  developing 
tht'ir  economic  status:  they  know  full 
well  that  some  individuals  can  and  do 
obtain  economic  and  social  gains  more 
rapidily  than  others  However,  they  are 
constantly  rndeavoriny.  like  any  other 
American,  to  properly  do  all  they  can  to 
better  the  standard  of  living  and  their 
position  in  our  American  society,  and 
thus  make  greater  contributions  to  the 
general  well-being  of  the  community  in 
which  they  live 

Americans  of  Polish  extraction  have 
shown  their  desire  to  be  a  part  of  the  life 
of  these  Unit^t^d  States  Overwhelming 
proof  of  this  fact  is  their  ability  and 
their  natural  ease  to  cooperate  and  work 
with  and  blend  with  all  peoples  of  other 
nationalities     Many  of  them  are  people 


196-!^ 

f  influence  in  their  city  and  State:  many 
°^'     provided  much  leadership  in  var- 
^         ,rs  undertaken  by  civic,  reh- 
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have 

"'"'./"nX-rnal.   and   business   a^socia- 

^'°'  ■     -^hey    are    a    proud    credit    to 

•'"l-hrvounger    generation    of    Polish- 
Jericans  are   rapidly   gaining   stature 

Jh^tever  sphere  of  productive  activity 
!hv  enter  Mcne  and  more  young  men 
„.d  women  of  Polish  extraction  are  con- 
nnuing  and  expanding  the  contribution 
of  their  forefathers  and  are  developing 
tn  b«Mm'HMtant  leaders  of  our  American 
:°  .,,v  This  IS  because  of  the  spirit. 
drive  "and  determination  which  was  im- 
nartod  to  them  by  their  fathers  and 
In.jheis  to  i;ain  a  higher  rung  on  the 
economic  and  social  ladder^ 

Yes  ind.'eti.  people  of  Polish-Amer- 
ican ancestrv  can  hold  their  heads  high 
a<  they  proud'y  walk  the  spacious  lands 
of  America,  and  be  proud  of  the  fact  that 
their  blood  runs  with  the  blood  of  their 
forefathers. 

Yes  indeed,  all  other  Americans  can 
tx'  ciat-  ful  and  thankful  that  so  many 
•HHiplf  Ivu'.u  Poland  found  their  way  to 
{he  American  shores,  because  of  the 
count le-s  contributions  they  have  made 
to  make  our  land  truly  a  better  America. 

I  am  proud  and  very  glad  to  have  so 
ir.any  of  these  people  reside  within  my 
congressional  district. 


MATTHEW  FONTAINE  MAURY: 
MEMORIALIZATION 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  iMr.  Lib- 
oNATi'.  Under  previous  order  of  the 
House,  the  gentleman  from  Texas  fMr. 
TuoMi'soN  I  is  recognized  for  30  minutes. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  Texas.  Mr. 
Speaker,  on  January  19  of  this  year,  the 
historic  Old  House  of  Delegates  Hall  of 
the  State  Ca!)itol  in  Richmond,  Va.,  was 
the  scen(>  of  an  impressive  commemora- 
hve  program  on  the  pioneer  naval  scien- 
tist, Matthew  Fontaine  Maury — 1806- 
73 — conducted  by  the  Stonewall  Jackson 
chapter,  Unit^^d  Daughters  of  the  Con- 
federacv  The  principal  speaker  was 
Capt.  Miles  P.  DuVal,  Jr..  U.S.  Navy,  re- 
tired. 

In  an  (>loquent  address.  Captain  DuVal 
.succeeded  admirably  in  bringing  Maury's 
life  ai^d  achievements  into  historical 
f(X'us.  and.  in  fact,  revitalizing  the  fame 
of  tins  much  neglected  figure  in  U.S. 
hLstory. 

As  a  consequence,  the  General  Assem- 
bly of  Virginia,  which  was  then  in  a  reg- 
ular .session,  on  March  5.  1964,  adopted 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  38,  intro- 
duced by  Senator  Blake  T.  Newton,  of 
historic  Westmoreland  County,  urging 
the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  to  authorize 
and  direct  the  publication  of  the  col- 
lected writings  of  Maury.  Certainly,  the 
Department  of  the  Navy  and  the  Con- 
press  should  give  to  the  effort  involved 
the  most  earnest  and  effective  support. 

Becau.se  of  the  uniquely  high  quality 
of  the  commemorative  exercises.  I  In- 
cluded the  entire  proceedings  as  part  of 
my  r(>marks  on  March  16.  1964.  in  the 
House  of  Representatives.  In  these,  I  de- 
scribed the  extraordinary  historic  setting 
provided  by  the  State  capitol  of  Virginia 
for  the  program  and  emphasized  Maury 


as  a  protege  of  Sam  Houston,  the  great 
hero  of  my  own  State  of  Texas. 

Since  publication  in  the  Record,  the 
Maury  proceedings  have  been  widely  ac- 
claimed by  leaders  in  science  and  edu- 
cation, and  by  many  others.  Indeed,  the 
responses  have  been  most  gratifying. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  story  of  Matthew- 
Fontaine  Maury  is  that  of  a  truly  uni- 
versal man.  His  accomplishments  and 
scientific  impulses  were  so  vast  and  time- 
less in  character  that  their  influence  has 
transcended  the  boundaries  of  States  and 
nations,  the  limits  of  peoples  and  pro- 
fessions, the  continents  and  even  th.e 
oceans;  and.  in  fact,  can  never  end.  The 
vast  magnitude  of  their  impact  entitles 
him  to  every  honor  that  our  Nation  can 
bestow. 

The  publication  of  Maury's  collected 
writings  as  urged  by  the  Virginia  Legis- 
lature would  be  a  tremendous  service  to 
the  history'  of  science  and  of  the  United 
States.  But  that  alone  is  not  enough. 
There  should  be  others  that  would  m:.kc 
him  better  known  in  the  Nation's  Capital 
City,  where  he  resided  between  1842  and 
1861;  at  the  U.S.  Naval  Academy,  for  the 
founding  of  which  in  1845  he  was  largely 
responsible;  and  over  the  Nation  at 
large. 

With  these  objectives  in  mind.  I  urge 
the  following  program: 

First.  A  commemorative  postage 
stamp  without  reference  to  any  specific 
dates  other  than  the  years  of  Maury's 
life,  1806-73. 

Second.  A  memorial  in  Washington 
comparable  to  the  Arch  of  Trajan,  pref- 
erably at  the  Naval  Observatory  or  on 
the  Mall. 

Third.  An  expressive,  tangible  me- 
morial at  the  Naval  Academy. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  program  would  .serve 
to  inspire  the  future  officers  of  our  gal- 
lant Navy,  attract  attention  among  the 
thousands  who  visit  Washington,  and 
alert  the  Nation  to  a  great  chapter  in 
American  history. 

In  order  that  the  people  of  our  coun- 
try, the  Congress,  and  the  executive 
branch  of  the  Federal  Government  may 
know  of  the  interest  aroused  by  the 
January  19  1964.  commemorative  pro- 
gram on  Matthew  Fontaine  Maury.  I  in- 
clude the  indicated  resolution  of  the  Vir- 
ginia Legislature  and  a  number  of  let- 
ters that  I  have  received  as  parts  of  my 
remarks : 

Senate  Joint  Resolution  38 
Joint  resolution  relating  to  publication  of 
the  writings  of  Matthew  Fontaine  Maury 
Whereas  the  mighty  achievements  and 
scientific  impulses  of  Matthew  Fontaine 
Maury  have  been  likened  to  the  great  ocean 
currents  that  he  so  successfully  studied  and 
have  become  universal  in  their  influence. 
carrying  beneficence  to  all  lands  and  peoples; 
and 

Whereas  his  extensive  writings  are  im- 
portant parts  of  the  history  of  the  United 
States  and  of  science:  and 

Whereas  his  writings  ha.e  never  been 
published  In  collective  form  but  are  diffused 
In  various  depositories  and  thus  not  readily 
available  to  scholars;  and 

Whereas  the  major  scientific  contributions 
of  Matthew  Fontaine  Maury  in  the  fields  of 
astronomy,  exploration,  hydrography,  mete- 
orology and  oceanography  were  made  dur- 
ing the  years  1834-61  while  serving  in  the 
U.S.  Navy:  Now,  therefore,  be  It 


Resolved  by  the  Senate  of  Virginia  {the 
House  of  Delegates  concurring),  That  the 
General  Assembly  of  the  Commonwealth  of 
Virginia  urges  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy 
to  authorize  and  direct  the  assembly  and 
publication  in  collected  form  of  all  writings 
of  Matthew  Fontaine  Maury;  and  requests 
the  Virginia  delegation  in  the  Congress  to 
cooperate  with  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  in 
any  possible  way  to  bring  about  such  com- 
pilation and  publication; 

Resnlvcd  further.  That  the  clerk  of  the 
senate  is  directed  to  sen(J  a  copy  of  this  res- 
olution to — 

1.  All  Mfmbers  of  the  Virginia  delegation 
in    the    Congress   of   the   United   States. 

2.  The  Gijvernor  of  Tennessee  and  the 
nresiding  officers  of  b-^th  houses  of  the  leg- 
isl;.ture  of  that  State,  which  act  shall  be 
deemed  a  request  to  the  Tennessee  Legisla- 
ture for  appropriate  concurring  action  there- 
bv:  and 

3-  The  Secretary  of  t!ie  Navy  of  the  United 
St.ites. 


Dep.mitment  of  the  Navy. 
Bureau  of  Naval  Personnel. 
Washington.  DC.  March  26.  1964. 
Dear  Mr.   Thompson:    This   is  in   reply  to 
your  recent   letter  in  which  you  brought  to 
rny  attention,  the   address  you  delivered  in 
the  House  of  Representatives,  on  March   16. 
in  connection   with  the  memorialization  of 
Matthew  Fontaine  Maury. 

It  is  a  pleasure  to  icnow  that  you  have  seen 
fit  to  have  recorded,  in  the  Congressional 
Record,  the  roles  of  the  participants  at  the 
recent  proceedings  in  honor  of  Maury.  The 
U.S.  Navy  is  justifiably  proud  of  the  achieve- 
ments of  this  great  American.  It  is  most 
commendable  that  the  State  of  Virginia 
should  pay  tribute  so  appropriately  to  this 
great  man. 

As  yet  we  have  not  determined  the  full 
distribution  of  the  information  that  you 
have  forwarded,  however,  you  may  be  as- 
sured that  it  will  be  brought  to  the  atten- 
tion of  appropriate  U.S.  Navy  publications 
staffs  over  which  I  have  control. 

Thank  you  again  for  bringing  these  pro- 
ceedings to  my  attention. 
Sincerely  yours, 

W.  R.  Smedberg  III. 
Vice  Admiral.  U.S.  Navy. 


Office  of  the  Superintendent, 

U.S.  Naval  Academy, 
Annapolis.  Md..  March  23,  1964. 
My  Dear  Mr.  Thompson:  Thank  you  for 
the  excerpt  from  the  Congressional  Record 
containing  the  memorialization  of  Matthew 
Fontaine  Maury.  I  appreciate  your  sending 
along  this  fine  account  of  one  of  the  cham- 
pions for  the  establishment  of  the  U.S.  Naval 
Academy.  We  are  pleased  to  see  this  fine 
tribute  to  Maury,  for  whom  our  English, 
history,  and  government  building  is  named. 
A  portrait  of  Commander  Maury  is  presently 
exhibited  in  our  museum. 

I  am  referring  the  copy  of  the  Record  to 
the  head  of  my  English,  history,  and  gov- 
ernment department.  We  have  also  obtain- 
ed a  copy  for  our  museum  files. 

Thank  you  again  for  an  interesting  his- 
torical record. 

Sincerely  yours. 

C.  S.  Minter.  Jr.. 
Rear  Admiral,  U.S.  Navy, 

Superintendent. 


U.S.  Naval  Instxtute, 
Annapolis.  Md.,  April  13.  1964. 
Hon.  Clark  W.  Thompson, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Congressman  Thompson:  We  wish 
to  thank  you  for  having  sent  us  a  copy  of 
your  most  informative  and  Interesting  ad- 
dress "Matthew  Fontaine  Maury:  An  Out- 
standing Memorialization."  The  address  Is 
a  welcome    addition   to   our   historical  files. 
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We  are  forwarding  you  a  copy  of  the  April 
1964  proceedings,  as  we  are  sure  yuu  will  en- 
Joy  an  article  by  Mr    William  J    Cromle  en- 
titled. "The  First  American  Oceanographer. 
appearing  on  pages  56  through  59 

We  look  forward  to  your  continued  l  mer- 
est In  the  Naval  Institute  and  the  proceed- 
ings. 

Very  respectfully, 

R.  T  E   BowxER,  Jr  , 
Commandf-.  r  i"    Savy. 
Secretary-Treasurer  and  Editor 

Virginia  MiLn-ARY  iNsTrrt'TE 
Omcx  or  the  rifPERiNXENDCNr 

Lexington.  Va  .  March.  20   1964 
Hon.  Clarx  W.  Thompson. 
House  of  Representatives. 
WasMngton.  DC. 

Dear  Concrxssm.\n   Thompson     I  wish   to 
thank  you  most  sincerely  for  your  .speech  be- 
fore the  House  of  Representatives  memorUl- 
Izlng     Matthew    Fontaine     Maury     and     f'>r 
sending  me  copies  of  your  reniitrlts  from  the 
Congressional  Record      Maury  Is.  of  course 
a  great  hero  of  VMI  because  of  his  love  for 
this  beautiful  part  of   the  country  and  for 
his  service  on  our  faculty. 
My  best  regards 
Sincerely. 

George  R    E   Shell. 

Major  General 

Superintendent . 

U.S.   Mtrchant  Marine   Academy 

Kings  Point.  Long  Island.  S  Y  . 

.\farch  23.  1964 
Dear  Congressman  Thompson  Thank 
you  for  sending  me  a  copy  of  your  remarks 
recorded  In  the  Congressional  Record  con- 
cerning Matthew  Fontaine  Maury  the  fa- 
mous naval  scientist 

Maury  Is  held  In  hli?h  esteem  here  at  the 
Academy  and  you  will  be  interested  to  know- 
that  each  year  at  graduation,  The  United 
Daughters  of  the  Confederacy  present  ITie 
Matthew  Fontaine  Maury  Award"  to  the 
Cadet  "who  Is  among  the  highest  10  percent 
In  mathematics  and  science  subjects  and 
outstanding  In  leadership,  military  bearing, 
and  aptitude." 

Your  remarks  were  most  enlightening  even 
to  an  admirer  of  Maury  They  are  most  In- 
teresting and  seem  to  cover  every  phase  of 
his  life  and  I  am  having  copies  made  for  our 
cadets. 

We  appreciate  your  kindness  In  sending  us 
a  copy  of  your  remarks 
With  best  regards 
Sincerely, 

Gordon  McLintock, 

Rear  .Adrntral.  USMS, 

Superintendent. 

Virginia  Historical  S«k-iety. 
Richmond.  Va  .  March.  19,  1964. 
Hon.  CiJUUC  W.  Thompson. 
House  of  Representatives. 
Washington.  DC 

Dear  Mr.  Thompson  I  thank  you  warmly 
for  your  thoughtfulness  in  forwarding  to 
us  the  extract  from  the  Co.ngressional 
Record  containing  your  splendid  paper  on 
our  distinguished  .son  Matthew  Pontaine 
Maury.  It  is  an  excellent  address,  with  the 
speaker  measuring  up  fully  to  the  eminent 
qualifications  at  his  subject 

It  occurs  to  me  that  you  might  be  in- 
terested In  becoming  a  member  of  the  Vir- 
ginia Historical  Society  It  would  give  me 
great  pleasure  to  nominate  you  for  election, 
should  this  meet  with  your  wishes  The 
connections  between  Texas  and  Virginia,  as 
you  well  know,  have  been  long  and  Intimate. 
Indeed,  the  Old  Dominion  has  a  somewhat 
possessive  attitude  toward  the  Lone  Star 
State. 

Cordially  yours, 

John  Melville  Jennings, 

Director 


The  Filson  Cli'b. 
LouL-ivillf.  Ky  .  May  8.  1964 
Hon     Ct.ARK    W     Thompson. 
Houie  Ofjicc  Huildmg 
Wa.ihington    D  C 

Dear  Mr  Thompson  I  wLsh  to  thank  you 
fi>r  the  copy  of  the  Congrehsion al  Reioro 
of  March  lb.  1964.  which  contains  your  re- 
marks relative  to  the  commemorative  cere- 
monies m  connection  with  the  birthdays  of 
I-ee  and  Jackson,  held  In  Richmond.  Va  ,  on 
January  19  1964.  by  the  United  Daughters 
of  the  Confederacy,  also  the  remark.s  in  full 
by  Capt  Miles  P  DuVal.  Jr.  USNR  We 
are  very  glad  to  have  this  In  our  files,  and 
wish  to  thank  you  for  your  courtesy  and 
thoughtfulness 

With  kindest  regards.  I  am. 
Cordially  yours. 

Richard    H     Hill. 

Secretary. 

Oeorgetown    Univer-sity. 
Wa.'<hington.  D  C  .  March.  23.  1964. 
Hon     Clark    W     Thompson. 
House-  Office  Building. 
Wa.'ihington.  D  C 

Dear  Congressman  Thompson:  I  am  most 
grateful  to  you  for  your  kindness  In  sending 
me  a  copy  of  your  address  in  the  House  of 
Representatives  on  March  16  concerning 
M.itthew  Fontaine  Maury  It  was  extremely 
thoughful  nt  you  to  think  of  me 
With  every  best  wish,  I  am. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Edward   B     Bunn.   S.J.. 

President. 


GtOBCETowN  University 

Ah'mni  AjS(x  iation. 
Washington    D  C  .  March  23.  1964 
Hon    Clark  W    Tho.mpson. 
V  S   Wou»'  of  Representatives . 
Wathtngton    D  C 

Dear  Mr  Thompson  I  wish  to  thank  you 
for  the  Copy  in  the  Congressional  Rlcord 
of  your  addre.-^  on  Matthew  Fontaine  Maury 
in  which  you  quote  an  address  by  a  1937  post- 
graduate of  Georgetown  I  will  send  a  copy 
Ui  Father  Repettl,  the  director  of  our  archives 
.Ls  I  am  sure  he  will  be  Interested  In  the  ref- 
erences It  contains  to  a  Georgetown  graduate 
of  over  a  century  ago 

Before  It  finally  reaches  Father  Repettl,  I 
shall  hrst  ask  Father  Heyden,  director  of 
our  observatory  here  at  Georgetown,  to  read 
It.  as  I  am  sure  he  will  be  Interested  In  the 
many  references  to  the  Naval  Observatory 

Thank  you  for  this  InformatUm  I  sin- 
cerely appreciate  your  thoughtfulness  In 
sending  it  to  us 

Very  truly  yours. 

Rev    .\nthony  J   Zeits.  S  J  , 

Acting  Eiecutive  Secretary 

New  York  University 
New  Yo'k.  N  Y  .  March  24    1964 
Hon   Clark  W   Thompson. 

Hou^e  of  Rep'csentatives. 
;*'av^  ;';(?.'ofi    D  C 

Dkar  Mr  Thompson  I  was  pleased  to  re- 
ceive a  copy  of  your  address  on  Matthew 
Fontaine  .\laury  which  you  presented  In  the 
Hou-e  o(  Representatives  Thank  you  very 
much  for  sending  It  to  me 
Sincerely  yours. 

James  M    Hfstkr 


US  Naval  Academy  Aif.MNi  .\s.s«-kiation. 

Annapolf<.  Md  .  .March  23.  1964. 
Hon    Clark  W    Thompson. 
House  of  Repre.^entatives. 
Washington,  D  C 

Dear  Mr  Thompson  Please  accept  my 
thanks  fop  your  thoughtfulness  In  forward- 
ing to  me  your  very  Interesting  remarks  on 
Matthew  Fontaine  Maury  which  appeared 
In  the  March  16  Issue  of  the  Congressional 
Record. 


The    Naval    Academy    Alumni    AssocUUmi 
very  much   appreciates  your  Interest  in  ^ 
support  of   the  organization. 
Most  sincerely  yours, 

R    B    Derickson 
Captain.  U  S   Savy  (  Retired  \ .  £difof 

New  York  Yacht  Clvb. 

yen-  Ywk.  NY..  Apnl  7  igg^ 
Hon    Clark  W    Thompson, 
Old  House  Office  Building, 
Wii.'<hirigton.  D  C 

Dear  Congressman  Thompson  Thank  you 
for  y(.)Ur  presenUition  to  us  of  a  copy  of  your 
.iddress  to  the  House  on  March  16.  1964  on 
the  subject  of  Matthew  Fontaine  Maury, 

Becau.se  of  the  fundamental  contribution 
of  Maury,  we  are  binding  the  address  and 
pl.iclng  It  with  our  collection  of  Maury'i 
writings 

It  was  gratifying  to  read  the  included  ad- 
dress of  Capt  .Miles  P  DuVal.  Jr  ,  US.  Navy 
I  retired  1 .  and  to  learn  that  Maury  Is  now  re- 
ceiving recc^gnltlon  for  his  important  achieve- 
ments 

In  view  of  the  prominence  of  Sam  Houston 
In  American  history.  It  Is  to  be  hoped  that 
you  can  Interest  someone  to  d(j  for  him  in 
the  way  of  vitalizing  his  life  and  achieve- 
ment as  WHS  done  fur  Maurv  bv  Captain 
DuVal 

With  renewed  thanks  for  your  presenta- 
tion 

Yours  most  sincerely. 

Sohei  Hohri. 

Librarian. 
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us  Coast  Gi'ARD  Academy, 
Nexc  London,  Conn  .  March  23. 1964 
Dear  Mr    Thomps<jn.    Thank  you  for  your 
letter  ot  March  17.  1964.  enclosing  a  copy  of 
your  address   on   March    16   In   the  House  of 
Representatives     on      the     achievements    of 
Matthew   FonUilne    Maviry       The   account  of 
the   life  and   accompU.shments  of   this  great 
man   have  particular  significance  t-o  our  ca- 
dets who  are  preparing  U3  serve  their  country 
In  the  US.  Coast  Guard 
Sincerely  yours. 

W  J  Smith. 
Rear  Admiral.  US.  Coast  Guard 

US  Naval  Postgraduate  School. 

Monterey.  Calif..  March  24.  1964. 
Hon  Clark  W   Tikjmpson, 
House  of  Representatives. 
Washington.  D  C 

DE.AR  Mr  Thompson:  I  am  In  receipt  of 
your  letter  of  March  17  and  the  excerpt  from 
the  Con(;res.sional  Recori>  House  memo- 
rializing M<itthew  Fontaine  Maury  It  U 
Indeed  a  Justly  deserved  tribute  Further,  It 
highlights  the  Imfxirt.ince  of  the  oceans  and 
the  environmental  sciences  Involving  them 
We  .it  the  US  Naval  Postgraduate  School 
are  among  those  foremost  In  America  In 
teaching  sciences  of  the  ocean  and  are  happy 
to  learn  that  such  a  distinguished  Repre- 
sentative of  our  citizens  as  you  hold  .similar 
views  and  Interests 

Congratulations  on  your  address      It  Is  In- 
deed a  support  to  our  morale  and  our  effort 
to  keep  America  strong 
Very  sincerely 

Chari.es  K   Bergin, 
Rear  Admiral.  US   Nary. 

Naval   War  College. 
Neuport.  R  I  .  March  30.  1964. 

My  Dear  Mr  Thompson  I  wish  to  express 
my  pleasure  in  receiving  from  you  a  copy  of 
the  Congressional  Record  In  which  you 
portrayed  the  life  of  Lt  Matthew  Fontaine 
Maury.  US   Navy. 

I  appreciate  your  recognition  that  the 
heritage  of  the  Naval  War  College,  In  part, 
stems  from   the  requirement   for  education 


^  naval  officers  expressed  by  that  outatand- 

me  otBcer 

^      Sincerely  yours, 

°  B    L.  Austin. 

Vice  Admiral.  U.S.  Navy. 

President. 


THE  ROCKEFELLER  InSTITUiE. 

New  York.  N.Y..  May  26.  1964. 

nc»R    MR     Thompson:    Thank    you    very 

wnr  vour  kindness  In  sending  me  a  copy 

rSe    CoNGRissioNAL    RECORD    of    May    16 

"'  .K.n„ tains  the  proceedings  of  the  me- 

'"iallzatim    in  Richmond.  Va..  of  Matthew 

.n  I  have  long  been  a  great  admirer  of 
Sa'rv  While  I  w-as  president  of  the  Johns 
S^S  ns  university,  I  had  the  privilege  of 
Sng  a"  oceanographlc  research  vessel 
forjiaurv  at  the  time  of  Its  christening      I 

a  national  oceanographlc  program. 
With  cordial  regards.  I  am. 
Yours  sincerely, 

Detlev  W.  Bronk, 

President. 


U  S  Department  of  Commerce. 

Weather  Bureau, 
Wa.yhington.  DC.  March  23,  1964. 
Hon  Cl-ark  W.  Thompson, 
How^e  of  Rcp'csentatives, 
^'ashmgto'i .  D  C . 

Dear  Mr  Thompson:  On  behalf  of  Dr. 
White  and  the  Weather  Bureau,  I  want  to 
thank  vou  for  sending  us  copies  of  your 
iiddressin  the  House  of  Representatives  on 
March    16.   1964.  . 

Matthew  Fontaine  Maury  was  truly  a  Ben- 
efactor of  Mankind."  Your  highlighting  of 
Maury  s  contribution  to  the  Nation,  along 
irtth'the  recognition  you  have  given  to 
Captain  DuVal's  untiring  efforts.  Is  deeply 
appreciated 

Sincerely  yours, 

James  M.  Beall, 
Pub/:c  Information  Officer. 


Maury  In  the  Library  of  Congress,  and  from 
those  of  his  contemporaries,  and  from  the 
public  papers  of  Maury  in  our  National  Ar- 
chives, I  learned  how  great  is  the  Ignorance 
of  modern-day  Americans  about  this  man 
to  whom  we  owe  so  much.  I,  therefore,  con- 
sider your  speech  an  act  of  high  patriotic 
education  and  I  hope  it  will  be  widely 
distributed.  .  ^ 

In  this  connection,  I  believe  you  may  be 
interested  to  know  that  a  good  many  citizens 
feel  It  18  high  time  that  our  Government  let 
the   people   of   the   country   know   that   an 
American  pioneered  the  science  of  oceanog- 
raphy that  Is  now  considered  a  handmaiden 
to  the  defense  of  the  United  States— through 
recognizing  Matthew  Fontaine  Maury  with  a 
commemorative    stamp.     One    person    who 
feels  this  is  important  Is  your  congressional 
colleague.  Senator  A.  Willis  Robertson,  who 
lives  not  far  from  the  birthplace  of  the  great 
Sam  Houston  In  Rockbridge  County.  Va.    He 
and  other  men  of  thought  have  written  the 
Postmaster  General  urging  a  Maury  commeni- 
oratlve  stamp.    I  trust  that  you  will  feel  this 
Is  something  that  Is  wise  to  do  and  I  very 
much  hope  you   will   write   and   lend   your 
weight  to  this  proposal.     There  Is  no  cen- 
tennial date  they  can  use  on  such  a  stamp 
but  this  Is  not  a  necessity— I  notice  the  one 
to  Audubon  carries  no  such  legend— It  Is  far 
more    Important   to   have   on   It   the   legend 
"Pioneer  of  Oceanography."  or  words  to  that 
effect^-and  the  dates  of  his  life  1806-73. 
With  repeated  thanks.  I  am. 

Sincerely. 

Prances  Leigh  Williams. 


AGRICULTURE  AND  CANNING 
INDUSTRY  IN  WISCONSIN  AND 
MINNESOTA 


National  Academy  or  Sciences. 

May  1. 1964. 
Hon.  Clark  W  Thompson. 
VS    House  of  Representatives, 
WashviQton.  DC 

Dear'  Mr  Thompson:  Thank  you  very 
much  Indeed  for  your  kind  letter  of  April 
27  with  a  copy  of  the  Congressional  Record 
of  March  16.  1964.  containing  a  historical 
memuriallzatlon  of  the  career  of  Matthew 
Fontaine  Maury.  I  shall  not  only  read  It 
with  great  Interest  but  shall  call  It  to  the 
attention  of  my  colleagues  In  the  Academy. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Frederick  Seitz, 

President. 


Delray  Beach.  Pla., 

March  23,  1964. 
Hon  Clark  W.  Thompson. 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington.  DC. 

My  Dear  Mr  Thompson:  It  was  extremely 
thoughtful  of  you  to  send  me  the  copy  of 
the  Congressional  Record  that  carried  your 
splendid  speech  of  March  16  on  Matthew 
FonUiine  Maury. 

Mav  I  ius  a  Virginian  thank  you  for  your 
magnificent  tribute  to  Virginia  with  which 
you  opened  your  address.  That  surely  be- 
tokens the  largeness  of  spirit  that  Is  the 
hallmark  of  Texans. 

It  Is  wonderful  to  know  that  you  have  given 
your  congressional  colleagues  and  the  world 
(through  publication  In  the  Congressional 
Record  )  the  basic  facts  of  Maury's  great  serv- 
ice to  his  Nation  and  fellow  man  even  as 
vour  fellow  leader  of  Texas.  Sam  Houston. 
■gave  Maury  his  first  opportunity  to  enter  this 
service 

During  the  years  I  spent  in  Washington 
doing  the  research  from  the  private  papers  of 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
LiBONATi).  Under  previous  order  of  the 
House  the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin 
[Mr  Laird]  is  recognized  for  30  minutes. 

Mr  LAIRD.  Mr.  Speaker,  Wisconsin 
has  always  taken  pride  in  being  a  lead- 
ing food  producing  State.  I  note  with 
great  pleasure  a  new  and  important 
economic  study  which  not  only  confirms 
the  justice  of  this  pride,  but  also  shows 
for  the  first  time  how  mutually  produc- 
tive the  relationships  between  a  large 
number  of  Wisconsin  farmers  and  the 
Wisconsin  canning  industry  are  to  my 
State,  and  to  the  Nation. 

This  significant  study,  made  by  Dr.  J. 
Robert  Strain,  of  Iowa  State  University, 
under  a  grant  from  the  National  Canners 
Association,  makes  clear  Wisconsins 
position  as  a  leading  producer  of  canned 

foods.  , 

Dr  Strain  confirms  that  Wiconsln 
produces  more  canned  green  peas  and 
canned  sweet  corn  than  any  other  State. 
He  also  shows  that  we  produce  an  esti- 
mated 28  percent  of  all  the  canned  cab- 
bage, and  30  percent  of  the  canned  beets, 
in  the  United  States. 

The  Wisconsin  canning  industry  packs 
an  estimated  $133  million  worth  of 
canned  goods  annually.  This  is  a  major 
contribution  to  the  economy  of  my  State, 
and  it  benefits  a  great  many  people.  For 
instance,  canners  pay  about  $24  milUon 
a  year  for  wages  and  salaries;  they  pay 
about  $40  miUion  annually  to  the 
packaging  industry  and  for  ingredients; 
$15  million  is  paid  to  utilities,  and  for 
taxes  and  services;  and  $24.6  million  an- 
nually goes  to  develop,  service,  and  pro- 
mote  the  canning   industry's   markets, 


and  for  miscellaneous  overhead.  In  ad- 
dition, the  canning  industry  purchases 
from  Wisconsin  farmers  raw  products 
valued  at  $29.5  million. 

All  of  this  shows  that  the  canning  in- 
dustry plays  an  important  role  in  Wis- 
consin. But  Dr.  Strain's  study  goes  fur- 
ther and  reveals  two  facts  which  make 
the  farmers'  and  the  canning  industry's 
achievements  even  more  impressive. 

In  the  first  place,  it  is  shown  that  even 
though  a  small  percent  of  crop  acreage  is 
devoted  to  canning  crops  and  a  small 
portion  of  total  agricultural  income  is 
generated  from  canning  crops— 2.6  per- 
cent and  2.3  percent  respectively— these 
canning  crops  account  for  20  percent  01 
total  gross  income  from  all  cash  crops 
sold  in  Wisconsin. 

Second,  Dr.  Strain  establishes  for  the 
first  time  the  full  extent  of  the  very  sub- 
stantial additional  services  which  can- 
ners provide  to  Wisconsin  farmers. 
These  additional  services — such  as  pro- 
viding seed,  planting,  spraying,  harvest- 
ing and  hauling— amounted  in  the  year 
studied  by  Dr.  Strain  to  approximately 
$5  5  milUon.  This  $5.5  million  combined 
with  cash  payments  to  farmers  resulted 
in  raw  product  purchases  valued  at  $29.5 
million. 

Dr.  Strain  made  a  confidential  survey 
of  Wisconsin  canners  which  showed  that 
an  average  of  $61.69  was  paid  to  farm- 
ers for  a  ton  of  raw  green  peas.  How- 
ever an  additional  average  $33.82  per 
ton  was  provided  in  these  special  services. 
This  brought  the  total  value  to  the  farm- 
ers per  ton  of  green  peas  to  an  average  of 

$95.51.  "    . 

In  the  year  studied,  additional  services 
by  canners  amounted  to  21.93  percent  of 
the  total  farm  value  of  the  crops  pur- 
chased for  carming. 

The  facts  revealed  by  this  study,  Mr. 
Speaker,  give  us  far  more  understand- 
ing and  appreciation,  of  the  value  of  the 
canning  industry  to  Wisconsin,  and  of 
the  accomplishments  of  Wisconsin  farm- 
ers who  serve  this  industry,  than  we  have 
had  before.  The  contract  system  of 
farming,  which  makes  up  a  great  portion 
of  the  canning  industry's  operations, 
works  to  the  benefit  of  both  the  industry 
and  the  fanners.  It  assures  the  farmer 
of  a  fair  and  guaranteed  price  in  advance 
for  his  crops,  and  it  assures  the  canner 
of  the  ready  availability  of  high-quality 
products— an  assurance  he  must  have  in 
order  to  plan  his  operations  with  efn- 
ciency. 

It  should  be  pointed  out  that  the  can- 
ning industry  carries  out  its  work  with- 
out any  Federal  subsidy  or  control.  The 
efficacy  of  this  entire  system  is  proved 
by  the  fact  that  canned  foods  continue 
to  rank  very  low  on  the  consumer  cost- 
of-Uving  index. 

Mr  Speaker,  the  canning  industry  and 
the  farmers  of  Wisconsin  can  be  proud 
of  their  accomplishments.  I  am  grate- 
ful to  Dr.  Strain,  and  the  National  Can- 
ners Association,  for  the  service  they 
have  performed  in  preparing  and  pre- 
senting this  study. 

Mr  Speaker,  I  now  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Nelsen]  to  re- 
port on  his  State. 
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Mr.  NELSEN.  Mr  Speaker,  farming 
is  an  important  part  of  life  in  Minnesota. 
and  the  canning  indu.stry  in  my  State 
plays  an  important  and  productive  role 
in  Minnesota  agriculture  Just  how  im- 
portant, and  how  productive,  this  role  is 
can  be  seen  In  a  new  economic  study  of 
the  Minnesota  cannintr  industry 

Under  a  grant  from  the  National  Can- 
ners  Association.  Dr  J  Robert  Strain,  an 
agricultural  econonii.^t  at  Iowa  Statr 
University,  has  made  a  thorough  ap- 
praisal of  what  and  how  much  canners 
do  for  the  Minne.sota  economy 

Dr.  Strain's  findings  show  that  Min- 
nesota farmers  and  canners  are  higlily 
productive.  My  State  competes  witli  our 
neighbor  of  Wi.sconsin  as  the  leading 
producer  of  canned  sweet  corn,  produc- 
ma  about  23  percent  of  the  national 
total.  Minnesota  ranks  third  amont;  all 
the  States  by  producing  14  percent  of  the 
Nation's  canned  green  peas. 

It  is  significant  that  production  of  b  nh 
these  crops  in  Minnesota  has  greatly  in- 
crea.sed  in  recent  years  Dr.  Strain  notes 
that  between  1250  and  l.;*61.  production 
of  sweet  corn  for  canning  rose  by  9l'  4 
percent,  and  production  of  green  peas  for 
canning  rose  by  48  6  percent. 

Tlie  dollar  contribution  of  canners  to 
the  Minnesota  economy  is  impressive. 
They  annually  pack  about  $63  million 
worth  of  canned  foods,  and  this  benefits 
many  groups  of  citizens  In  the  year 
studied  by  Dr.  Strain.  Minnesota  canners 
paid  $12.3  million  in  wages  and  salaries; 
$20  8  million  to  the  packaging  industry 
and  for  additives:  $7  7  million  to  utilities, 
and  for  taxes  and  s»>rvices.  $!.3  8  millioii 
for  .sales  and  market  development,  and 
for  miscellaneous  overhead,  and  $14  1 
million  was  paid  to  farmris  for  raw  piod- 
uct  purchases. 

But  the  amouru  paid  to  farmers  for 
raw  product  purchases  does  not  tell  the 
entire  story  of  the  benefits  they  receive 
from  canners.  Dr  Strain's  study  rv- 
vfals  the  very  intf-restin;.;  fact  that 
Minnesota  canners  in  the  year  studied, 
provided  additional  services  to  growers 
worth  $3.8  million  These  services  in- 
cluded providing  .seed,  planting,',  spray- 
int^.  harvesting,  and  hauling  A  confi- 
dential survey  of  canners  showed  that 
for  sweet  corn,  the.se  services  amounted 
to  19.6  percent  of  the  total  farm  value 
placed  on  the  crop  For  green  peas, 
these  services  were  a  surprisin:?  45  7  per- 
cent of  the  crop  value 

Just  how  important  canning  plants 
■ATr  to  the  communities  where  they  are 
located  is  shown  in  Dr  Strain's  finding 
that  the  37  canning'  plan^s  m  Minne.sota 
represent  an  average  mve.stment  of  more 
than  $2  million  each  Such  an  invest- 
ment, of  course,  gives  a  communitv 
added  value  in  real  estate,  m  building 
construction,  and  in  the 
and  supply  of  both  plar 
equipment 

All  in  all.  Dr.  Strain  s 
'^reat  deal  of   light  on   thi 

and     mutually     beneficial     . ^ 

that  exists  between  farmers  and  canners 
in  my  State. 

The  canning  industry  makes  an  impor- 
tant contribution  to  Minne.sota.  and  to 
the  Nation,  and  it  does  this  without 
Federal   subsidy    or    control      The    eco- 


manufacture 
U    and    farm 

:tudy  casts  a 
harmonious 
relationship 


nomic  efficiency  of  this  industry  may  bf 
appifcia'ed  if  we  consider  tliat  it  t^ivfs 
to  a  substairaal  number  of  Minnest)ra 
farmers  a  fair  and  guaranteed  price  for 
their  crops,  gives  profitable  employment 
to  a  larue  number  of  Minnesota  workers, 
and  furnishes  canned  fcxxls  to  American 
housewives  at  stable  and  low  retail 
!>:  ices 

Dr  Strain's  work  is  an  important 
^tudy  of  an  important  economic  activity. 
I  compliment  him  and  the  canmng  in- 
dustry for  making  it  available  to  us. 


THE   NASSKH    ARMS   BUILDUP 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  i  Mr.  Libo- 
N.Mi  I .  Under  previous  order  of  the 
Hou.se.  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
IMr  HalpernI  is  recognised  for  15  min- 
utes 

Mr  HAIPERN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
continued  to  note  with  alarm  the  arms 
procurement  and  development  program 
of  Colonel  Nasser  in  Egypt.  It  is  wholly 
unjustifid  by  any  rational  criteria  and 
constitutes,  in  effect,  a  naked  threat  to 
the  peace. 

The  absurdity  of  these  conditions  is 
that  the  United  States  is  subsidizing  this 
threat  Instead  of  restraining  the  forces 
vocally  bent  upon  aggression,  our  Gov- 
ernment dispatches  assistance  which  in 
turn  permits  the  United  Arab  Republic 
to  divert  her  own  resources  toward  the 
purchase  and  development  of  modern 
weaponry.  The  irony  of  this  Is  that  no 
nation  threatens  Egypt  or  the  Arab 
lands. 

Mr  Daniel  Heller,  distinguished  and 
able  national  commander  of  the  Jewish 
War  Veterans  of  the  United  States,  re- 
turned from  a  recent  visit  to  the  Middle 
East  and  confirmed  all  the  awesome 
reports.  The  Nasser  regime  has  received 
Komar-class  missile  .ships,  ground-to- 
air  mi.ssiles,  Mig-21  jets  equipped  with 
air-to-air  mi.ssiles.  and  Tupolev-16  and 
Ilyvshin-28  jet  bombers  Approximately 
1.000  modern  tanks  were  further  ac- 
quired from  Soviet  Russia.  Th.t-  Eiiyp- 
tian  Navy  has  10  efficient  submarines 
The  CJovcrnment  has  been  Involved  in 
an  energetic  pro -ram  to  develop  grourul- 
t:j-ground  mi.ssilrs  with  the  instrumental 
assistance  of  German  scientists. 

It  IS  readily  apparent  that  this  weap- 
onry IS  creating  an  untenable  arms  im- 
balani  e  in  the  area  If  v\ar  is  inevitable. 
it  will  be  made  so  because  this  relative 
military  power  m  the  hands  of  reckless 
persons  will  drive  them  to  precipitous 
action  It  is  time  our  Government. 
recouni/ing  the  inherent  dangers,  took 
atfirmative  action  to  redress  the  dis- 
equilibrium and  bolster  the  elements  of 
peace 

A  clear  mandate  from  the  Congress 
calls  upon  a  stoppage  of  aid  to  any  coun- 
try preparing  for  aggression  acainst  an- 
other recipient  of  our  aid  The  legis- 
lative record  of  this  amendment  m  the 
House  leaves  no  doubt  that  this  provi- 
sion was  aimed  at  the  United  Arab 
Republic  In  addition,  after  a  full  as- 
sessment of  the  situation,  it  is  e.ssential 
that  the  West  consider  a  program  of 
military  assistance  to  Israel  in  order  to 
otT.set  the  alarming  advantage  which 
E-vpt  is  continuing  to  acquire. 


i^  i-"^  ;*  forth^ 
•ir^d  I  would 

m  the 


point 


I  was  particularly  interested  in  read 
ing  a  statement  i.ssued  recently  by  th" 
Board  of  Rabbis  of  Greater  Phlladelnhi 
reuardmg    Israel    and    the    prospects  nf 
peace  in  the  Middle  East      " 
riLiht   and   u  ise  e.vpressum 
like  to  include   it   at   this 
Record: 

Israel  and  Peace  i.n  thk  Middle  East 
(SUttemeiu  by  the  Board  ol  Rabbis  of 
Greater  PhUadelphiu) 
As  rabbis  and   leaders  of  major  congj-eea 
tions    In    the    city    of    Philadelphia,    we  are 
proud  of  our  country's  constructive  and  rx^. 
tlve  achievements  ,n   Uie  Ne.ir  Ejut 

We  appreciate  the  cordial  frlendslilp  cf  the 
peoples  iind  Governments  of  the  Uniteti 
States  and  Israel-  a  friendship  deepened  b? 
underytandlng  by  their  common  commitment 
To  the  preserv.ition  of  freedom  and  demixracv 
tlirtnighout  the  world 

We  shall  never  forget  that  It  was  the  Gov- 
ernment  of  the  United  States  which  was  the 
first  t<j  recognize  the  State  of  Israel.  More- 
over, consistent  with  Its  policy  of  aiding 
fellow  democracies  and  allies,  our  Govern- 
ment has  generously  assisted  Israels  eco- 
nomic development  and  has  taken  effective 
mejtsures  to  reinforce  her  security  .^t  -jje 
same  time,  the  United  Suites  has  helped  to 
raise  the  living  st.indards  of  all  the  people 
in  the  region  by  its  aid  to  the  Arab  States 
U>  the  United  Nations  Relief  and  Works 
.\gency  for  the  Arab  refugees  and  to  the 
United  Nations  Emergency  Perce 

We  welcome  renewed  assurances  by  cur 
Government  that  It  will  not  stand  idly  by 
If  there  is  an  outbreak  of  aggression  in  the 
Middle  Ea^t 

But  we  must  regretfully  take  not  of  omi- 
nous realities 

Sixteen  years  after  the  esUibllshmeut  of 
the  State  of  Israel,  the  Arab  SUites  persist  in 
a  state  of  war.  They  continually  th.'eaten 
to  destroy  Israel  and  to  drive  her  people  into 
the  seal  they  carry  on  their  boycotts  a.id 
bloc-kadesi  they  prepare  to  divert  her  waters; 
they  acquire  massive  armamentsi  they  pre- 
dict the  liievltabillty  of  war 

Despite  the  as.sistance  the  United  States 
rendered  to  Egypt  during  the  Suez  crisis,  and 
despite  the  assurances  given  by  the  United 
.Stittcs  at  the  time  Israel  withdrew  her  forces 
the  Egyptian  Government  continues  to  b'.tKilc 
I.sruel  shipping  and  to  seize  her  cargoes,  m 
defiance  of  lnternation.il  law  and  the  United 
Nations  armistice  agreements 

In  the  face  of  this  continuing  threat  we 
deeply  regret  that  our  Government  ha.s  failed 
to  support  measures  calling  for  an  end  to 
the  Arab  war  and  fur  dlrcK^t  negotiations 
between  Israel  and  the  Arub  .states,  look'ng 
to   the   settlement  of   their  differences 

We  regret  that  our  Governments  tactics 
on  the  issue  of  the  Arab  refugees  has  en- 
couraged the  Arabs  to  believe  that  Israel 
sh(juld  accept  repatriation  in  the  absence 
of  a  peace  settlement,  and  at  a  time  when 
sui"h  repatriation  may  be  regarded  a.s  .i  hostile 
Invasion 

We  res{)ectfully  call  attention  to  the  recent 
statement  of  the  C.mgress  of  the  United 
States  calling  for  an  end  to  aid  to  nations 
which  are  preparing  f(jr  aggression  We  trust 
our  Government  will  review  Its  policy  In  the 
light  of  the  congressional  declaration  the 
continuing  arms  race,  and  the  threat  to  re- 
open hostilities 

.At  the  same  time.  In  order  to  attain  sta- 
bility and  to  promote  the  peace,  we  urge  oiir 
Government  to  reinforce  Israel's  develop- 
ment and  security  and  to  renew  the  guaran- 
tees necessary  to  prevent  aggres.suin 

.^b'lve  all,  we  advi^cate  a  ronstriutlve  and 
pri>gresBive  prokjram  to  summon  Arabs  and 
Lsriiells  to  the  peace  table  in  the  best  in- 
terests of  all  the  people  of  the  Middle  Eiist. 
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LEAVE  OF  ABSENCE 

nv  unanimous  consent,  leave   of  ab- 

^i^as   wanted   to    Mrs.   Green    of 

'''''  .n     u'the   request  of  Mr.  Dent). 

?Ttho  '-^al'^"^^^  "f  ''""  '•'■'^^^'  °"  account 

!,;  serums  illness  m  family. 

SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

Rv  unanimous  con.sent.  permission  to 
HH-ess  tlie  House,  following  the  legisla- 
nvp  urogram  and  any  sp.ecial  orders  here- 
oforf  entered,  was  granted  to: 

Mr   L.URD    for  30  mmates,  today. 

Mr  THOMPSON  of  Texas,  for  30  min- 
ntes  todav:  to  ievi.se  and  extend  his  re- 
ma-ks  iuui  include  extraneous  matter. 

Mr  Halfekn  •  at  the  request  of  Mr. 
^cH.ADEBERr. ' .  for  15  minutes,  today;  and 
W)  revise  and  extend  his  remarks  and  in- 
clude txt  raucous  matter. 

M'-  Bates  'at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Si-H.oEBFiir.  ,  for  1  hour,  on  Wednesday, 
August  112;  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remark.^  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

Mr  FEir.iiAN'  <  at  the  request  of  Mr. 
ALBERT',  lor  30  minutes,  today;  and  to 
revise  aiid  extend  his  remarks  and  in- 
clude extraneous  matter. 


truly  enrolled  a  bill  of  the  House  of  the 
following  title,  which  was  thereupon 
signed  by  the  Speaker : 

H.R.  10041.  An  act  to  improve  the  public 
health  through  revising,  consolidating,  and 
improving  the  hospital  and  other  medical  fa- 
cilities provisions  of  the  Public  Health  Serv- 
ice Act, 


The  motion  was  agreed  to;  according- 
ly tat  4  oclock  and  58  minutes  p.m.) 
the  House  adjourned  imtil  tomorrow, 
Thursday,  August  6.  1964,  at  12  o'clock 
noon. 


EXTENSION  OF  REM^^RKS 
By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
extend   remarks    in    the   Congressional 
REiORii.  or  to  lexi.se  and  extend  remarks, 
was  granted  to: 

Mr    K\STE.\MEIER.  I 

Ml .  TEAGfE  of  Texas.      ' 

Mr  Harris,  his  remarks  in  the  House 
todav.  and  to  include  a  letter  from  the 
Chairman  of  the  Securities  and  Ex- 
change Commission. 

Mr.  Perkins,  the  remarks  he  made  in 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  today  and 
to  niclud-'  (  xtraneous  matter. 

Mr  Philbin  in  three  instances. 

Mr  Landrum  lat  the  request  of  Mr. 
ALBERT'  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks during  general  debate  today  and 
include  tables  and  other  extraneous  ma- 
terial. 

Mr.    Aykes    'at    the    request    of    Mr. 
Schapekerg'    and  to  include  H.R.  12040. 
Tiu'  loliowmg   Members   lat  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  ScHADEBERGi  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter:  > 

Mr   Ml  LosKEV. 

Mr.  Martin  of  California. 
The   following   Members   lat  the  re- 
quest of  Mr   ALBERT'  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter;  >  . 

Mr.  Powell.  ' 

Mr.  Rivers  of  South  Carolina. 


SENATE  BILL  REFERRED 

■ 

\  bill  of  t'le  Senate  of  the  following 
title  was  taken  from  the  Speaker's  table 
and.  under  the  rule,  referred  as  follows: 

b  104<;  An  act  to  provide  hosplt.al,  domi- 
ciliary, and  medical  care  for  non-servlce- 
connected  disabilities  to  recipients  of  the 
Medal  of  HoiH)r:  to  the  Committee  on  Veter- 
ans AtTuirs 


BILLS  PRESENTED  TO  THE 
PRESIDENT 

Mr.  BURLESON,  from  the  Committee 
on  House  Administration,  reported  that 
that  committee  did  on  this  day  present 
to  the  President,  for  his  approval,  bills 
of  the  House  of  the  following  titles : 

H  R  1892.  An  act  to  repeal  the  act  of  Octo- 
ber 22,  1919  ^41  Stat.  293:  43  U.S.C.  351-355. 
357-360); 

H.R.  2977.  An  act  to  authorize  the  sale  of 
certain  lands  of  the  Cheyenne  River  Sioux 
Tribe: 

H.R.  2989.  An  act  to  further  i.mend  the 
Missing  Persons  Act  to  cover  certain  persons 
detained  in  foreign  countries  against  their 
will,  and  for  other  purposes; 

H.R.  4739.  An  act  to  amend  section  406  of 
title  37.  United  States  Code,  with  regard  to 
the  advance  movement  of  dependents  and 
baggage  and  household  effects  of  members  of 
the  uniformed  services; 

H.R.  5302.  An  act  to  direct  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  to  convey  certain  lands  in  the 
Newton  area,  California,  to  Clarence  J. 
Wilder; 

H.R.  6007.  An  act  to  permit  the  vessel 
SC-1473  to  engage  in  the  fisheries; 

H.R.  7215.  An  act  to  direct  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  to  convey  certain  lands  to  the 
Citizen  Band  of  Potawatomi  Indians  and 
certain  other  lands  to  the  Absentee  Shawnee 
Tribe  of  Indians,  and  for  other  purposes: 

H.R.  7833.  An  act  to  amend  the  act  en- 
titled "An  act  to  provide  for  the  distribution 
of  the  land  and  assets  of  certain  Indian 
rancherias  and  reservations  in  California. 
and  for  other  purposes,"  approved  August 
18,  1958  (72  Stat.  619 »; 

H.R.  8523.  An  act  to  authorize  the  con- 
veyance of  certain  lands  to  the  city  of  Sax- 
man,  Alaska; 

H.R.  8654.  An  act  to  terminate  a  restric- 
tion on  use  with  respect  to  certain  land 
previously  conveyed  to  the  city  of  Fairbanks. 
Alaska,  and  to  convey  to  said  city  the  min- 
eral rights  in  each  land: 

H.R.  9634.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  to  lend  certain  Army,  Navy. 
and  A:r  Force  equipment  and  provide  cer- 
tain services  to  the  Girl  Scouts  of  the  United 
States  of  America  for  use  at  the  1965  Girl 
Scouts  Senior  Roundup  encampment,  and 
for  other  purposes: 

H.R.  10319.  An  act  to  amend  title  10. 
United  States  Code,  to  authorize  increased 
fees  for  the  sale  of  U.S.  Naval  Oceanographic 
OflRce  publications: 

H.R.  10483.  An  act  to  authorize  the  sale 
of  58.19  acres  of  Eastern  Shawnee  tribal  land 
In  Oklahoma: 

HR.  10503.  An  net  to  authorize  appropri- 
ations for  the  fiscal  years  1966  and  1967  for 
the  construction  of  certain  highways  in  ac- 
cordance with  title  23  of  the  United  States 
Code,  and  for  other  purposes; 

H.R.  10973  An  act  to  provide  for  the  dis- 
position cf  Judgment  funds  on  deposit  to  the 
credit  of  the  Lower  Fend  D'Oreille  or  Kalispel 
Tribe  of  Indians;  and 

H.R.  11035.  An  act  to  authorize  the  exten- 
sion of  certain  naval  vessel  loans  now  in 
existence. 


ErsROLLED  BILL  SIGNED 

Mr  BURLE.-ON,  from  the  Committee 
or.  Hiusi^  .Admin  stration.  reported  that 
that  committee  had  examined  and  found 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  ALBERT.     Mr.  Speaker.  I  move 
that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 


EXECUTIVE    COMMUNICATIONS. 

ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV,  executive 
communications  were  taken  from  the 
Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  follows; 

2377.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a  re- 
port on  a  review  of  personal  property  taxes 
included  in  the  prices  of  defense  contracts 
and  subcontracts  with  Hoffman  Electronics 
Corp.,  El  Monte,  Calif.,  disclosing  that  the 
corporation  had  improperly  claimed  and  was 
reimbursed  $55,619  by  the  military  depart- 
ments for  ti-.xes  paid  to  Los  Angeles  County 
and  That,  in  addition  to  the  improper  reim- 
bursement of  $55,619.  Hoffman  retained 
!^3.433  of  a  tax  refund  from  Los  Angeles 
County  which  should  have  been  returned  to 
the  Government.  Department  of  Defense;  to 
the   Committee   on   Government  Operations. 

2378.  A  letter  from  The  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a  re- 
port on  a  review  relating  to  unnecessary  costs 
to  the  Government  in  the  leasing  of  elec- 
tronic data  processing  systems  by  General 
Motors  Corp.,  A-C  Spark  Plug  Division,  Mil- 
waukee. Wis..  Department  of  Defense;  to  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations. 

2379.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a  re- 
port relating  to  the  Department  of  the  Navy's 
incurring  unnecessary  costs  of  approximately 
$200.0U0  in  the  procurement  of  ground  speed 
and  distance  indicators  from  Douglas  Air- 
cr;'.ft  Co..  Inc  .  Dep.irtment  of  the  Navy;  to 
the  Committee  on  Government  Operations. 

2380.  A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Director. 
Central  Intelligence  Agency,  transmitting  a 
report  relating  to  certain  clpims  paid  by  the 
Central  Intelligence  Agency  for  the  fiscal 
vear  1964.  pursuant  to  the  Federal  Tort 
Claims  Act  of  1946,  Public  Law  79-601;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

2381  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a  re- 
port on  a  reviev.-  relating  to  the  Army's  needs 
for  various  electronic  equipment  dtirlng  1962 
and  1963  findings  disclosing  that  equipment 
valued  at  $882,700  was  available  in  the  other 
services  but  was  not  transferred  until  the 
General  Accounting  Office  brought  this  mat- 
ter to  the  Army's  attention,  Department  of 
Defense;  to  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations. 

REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON  PUB- 
LIC BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XIII,  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr  TEAGUE  of  Texas :  Committee  on  Vet- 
erans' Affairs.  H.R.  1927.  A  bill  to  amend 
title  38.  United  States  Code,  so  as  to  revise 
the  rates  of  dlsabilitv  and  death  pension  au- 
thorized bv  the  Veterans'  Pension  Act  of 
1959  and  for  other  purposes;  with  amend- 
ment (Rept.  No.  1694) .  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of 
the  Union. 

Mr  TEAGUE  of  Texas :  Committee  on  Vet- 
erans' Affairs.  H.R.  11332.  A  bill  to  au- 
thorize certain  veterans'  benefits  for  dls- 
abilitv or  death  resulting  from  injuries 
sustained  prior  to  January  1,  1957,  by  re- 
servists while  proceeding  directly  to  or  re- 
turning directly  from  active  duty  for  train- 
ing or  inactive  duty  training;  without 
amendment   (Rept.  No.   1695).     Referred  to 
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the  Committee  ot  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union 

Mr.  TEAOUE  of  Texas  Conunlttee  on  Vet- 
erans" Affairs.  HR  11461  A  bill  to  provide 
for  the  designation  of  certain  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration facilities;  without  amendment 
I  Report.  No.  1896)  Referred  t<i  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union. 

Mr.  COLMER:  Committee  on  Rules 
House  Resolution  814  Resolution  provid- 
ing for  taking  H  R  1839  from  the  Speaker  s 
table,  disagreeing  to  Senate  amendments, 
and  requesting  a  conference  with  the  Senate; 
without  amendment  i  Rept  No  1698 1  Re- 
ferred to  the  House  Calendar 

Mr.  O'NEILL:  Committee  on  Rules  House 
Resolution  817.  A  resolution  providing  for 
the  consideration  of  H  R  5673.  a  bill  to  pro- 
hibit the  Introduction  Into  interstate  com- 
merce of  any  shipping  container  manufac- 
tured In  the  United  States  from  imported 
steel  unless  the  container  is  marked  so  as 
to  Indicate  the  country  of  origin  of  the  steel, 
without  amendment  t  Rept  No  1699)  Re- 
ferred to  the  House  Calendar 

Mr.  SISK:  Committee  on  Rules  House 
Resolution  818.  A  re.solutl on  providing  for 
taking  3.  1007  from  the  Speakers  table  and 
sending  the  bill  to  conference,  without 
amendment  (Rept  No  1700 >  Referred  to 
the  House  Calendar 

Mr.  O'NEILL:  Committee  on  Rules  House 
Resolution  819  A  resolution  providing  for 
the  consideration  of  HR  4731.  a  bill  to 
amend  section  402idi  of  the  Federal  Food. 
Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act.  without  amend- 
ment (Rept.  No  17011  Referred  to  the 
House  Calendar 

Mr.  HOLIPIELD  Joint  Committee  on 
Atomic  Energy  HR  12228  A  bill  to  amend 
the  Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1954.  <is  amended, 
and  for  other  purposes,  without  amendment 
I  Rept,  No.  1702)  Referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union. 

Mr.  PATMAN:  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency.  H.R.  12175  A  bill  to  extend  and 
amend  laws  relating  to  housing,  urban  re- 
newal, and  community  facilities,  and  for 
other  purposes;  without  amendment  i  Rept 
No  1703).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  ■ 'f  the  Union 


Lane  Laycock.  with  amendment  Rept  No 
1697 1  Referred  tu  the  Cummlitee  uf  the 
Whole  House 


REPORTS  OP  COMMITTEES  ON  PRI- 
VATE BILI£  AxVD  RESOLUTIONS 
Under  clause  2  of  rule  XIII.  reports  of 

committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 

for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 

calendar,  as  follows 

Mr     GILBERT:    Committee    on    the    Judi- 
ciary    S.  2170     An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mary 


PUBLIC    BILLS    AND    RE:S0LUTI0NS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII,  public  bills 
and  resolutions  were  introduced  and  .s«'V- 
erally  referred  as  follows. 

By  Mr   MILLd : 
H  R    12253    A  bill  to  correct  certain  errors 
In  the  tarltr  schedules  of  the  United  States. 
to  the  Committee  on  Wavs  and  Means 
By  Mr    B.ATTIN 
H  R    12254    A  bill  to  amend  title  28,  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  for  a  temporary  stay 
of    proceedings   In   any   action   for    the   reap- 
portionment   of    any   State    legislative    body: 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judlclarv 
By  Mr  BEERMANN 
H  R    12255    A  bill  to  amend  title  28.  United 
.States  Code,  to  provide  for  a  temporary  stay 
of  proceedings  In  any  .ictlon  for  the  reappor- 
tlonnifii'     .:    any    State    legislative    body,    to 
the  Committee  i.'n   the  Judiciary 
By  Mr   CLARK 
H  R    12256    A  bill  to  amend  the  Trade  Ex- 
pansion   Act    of    1962;    to   the   Committee   on 
Ways  and  Means 

By  Mr  MATTHEWS 
H  R  12257  A  bill  to  amend  title  28,  United 
St.ites  C(Xle  to  provide  for  a  temfKsrary  stay 
'it  proceedings  in  my  action  for  the  reappor- 
tionment of  anv  State  legislative  body;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 

Bv  Mr    BROYHILL  of  Virginia 
H  R    12258    A    bill     to    Increase    annuities 
payable  to  certain  annuitants  from  the  civil 
.service  retirement  and  disability  fund;  to  the 
Committee  on   Post  Office  and  Civil   Service 
By  Mr    F.^SCELL 
H  R    12259    A.    bill    to   amend    the    Interna- 
tional Claims  Settlement  Act  of  1949  to  pro- 
vide  for   the   determination  of  the  amounts 
of  claims  of  nationals  of  the  United  States 
against    the    Government    of    Cuba;    to    the 
Ccjmmlttee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 
Bv  Mr   SELDEN 
H  R    12260    A   bill    to   amend    the   Interna- 
tional Claims  Settlement  Act  of  1949  to  pro- 
vide for  the  determination  of  the  amounts  of 
claims    of    nationals    of    the    United    States 
against    the    Government    of    Cuba;     to    the 
Committee  on  Foreign  .\tTalrs 
By  Mr    LIPSCOMB 
HJ   Fles   1143    Joint     resolution     deslgnat- 
irifc;  '-t'l'-  8-day   period  beginning  on  the  12th 
d.iv  '  f  October  of  each  year  as  Patriotic  Edu- 
cation Week;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary 

By  Mr    MONAGAN 
II J  Res    1144    Joint    resolution    to    amend 
the    Constitution    of    the    United    States    to 


guarantee  the  right  of  any  State  to  aoDc* 
tlon  one  house  of  Its  legislature  on  facton 
other  than  pt)pulatlon;  to  the  CommittL^ 
the  Judiciary  "^''lee  cm 

By  Mr    MORGAN: 

HJ  Res  1145  Joint  resolution  to  proinou 
the  maintenance  of  International  peace  iM 
security  in  s»iutheast  Asia;  to  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  .MTairs 

By  Mrs    FRANCES   P    BOLTON 

HJ  Re.s  1146  J<.lnt  re.'^olutlon  to  promot* 
the  nulntenance  of  international  peace  ind 
security  In  southeast  Asia,  to  the  Commit;*, 
on  Foreign  Affairs 

By  Mr    ZABLOCKI 

H  J  Res  1147  Joint  resolution  to  promote 
the  maintenance  of  International  peace  and 
security  In  southeast  Asia;  to  the  Committet 
on  Foreign  Affairs 

By  Mr    WHALLEY 

H  Con   Res  .i.i'-j    Concurrent  resolution  re- 
questing the  President  to  set  aside  and  pro- 
claim a   National  Country   Music  Month    to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
By  Mr    BARRY 

H  Con  Res  340  Concurrent  resolution  ex- 
pre.s«ing  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that  the 
President  should  bring  the  Baltic  8ut« 
question  before  the  United  Nations,  and  for 
other  purposes,  to  the  Committee  on  Porelm 
Affair.-!  * 

By  Mr    MATTHEWS 

H  Res  816  Resolution  to  provide  for  the 
concurrence  of  the  House  of  Represeriutlve* 
to  the  Senate  amendments  to  H  R  1839;  to 
the  Committee  on  Rules. 
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PRIVATE  BILLS   AND   RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXH.  prlvat* 
billti  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr   GIAIMO 
H  R    12261    A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mr  Paolo 
EUglo;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
By  Mr   MATHIAS 
HR   12262    A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Angela 
and  George  John  Kapan.tals,  to  the  Comalt- 
tee  on  the  Judiciary 

By  Mr   VANIK: 
H  R   1226:1    A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Hansel  L 
Steele.  Christopher  W    Steele,  and  Celine  Y 
Steele,  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


PETITIONS.   ETC 
Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII: 

1000  The  SPEAKER  presented  a  petlUon 
of  Henry  Stoner  Avon  Park.  Fla  .  relative  to 
the  appropriation  of  money  for  any  depart- 
ment agency,  or  administration  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government,  which  was  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Rules 


EXTENSIONS    OF    REMARKS 


Wbat't    Wrooff    With     the    Cooncil    of 
CaHfornia  Growers? 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  PATRICK  MINOR  MARTIN 

OF    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday .  August  5,  1964 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  California.  Mr 
Speaker,  after  the  American  people 
found  out  the  truth  about  our  program 
of  bringing  supplementary  farm  labor 
from  Mexico  last  year,  the  Congress  ex- 


tended the  urgently  needed  bracero  pro- 
gram ufitil  Decernb^'r  31  of  thi.s  year 

The  Congress  was  quite  properly  In- 
formed that  if  our  farmers  did  not  have 
supplementary  labor  at  harvesttime. 
much  of  our  food  and  fitter  would  rot  In 
the  fields  The  deleterious  efTecLs  of 
this  upon  our  exploding;  population,  upon 
farmers  and  upon  nonfarm  businesses, 
upon  union  and  t^onut\ion  workers  and, 
indeed,  upon  our  friend  Mexico  to  the 
south  were  made  eminently  clear. 

No  one  likes  rising  food  costs  No  one 
likes  to  lose  a  job  or  see  his  business 
decline,  No  one  likes  to  plant  crops  he 
cannot  harvest  And  no  one.  I  submit, 
really  wants  to  end  the  most  successful 


foreign  aid  program  we  have  ever  had— 
successful  because  it  is  based  on  con- 
tact between  the  people  of  two  coun- 
tries and  not  on  contact  between  heads 
of  state. 

Yet  with  the  record  clear  and  regard- 
less of  an  unchallenged  report  by  the 
University  of  California  to  the  effect 
that  supplementary  farm  latxjr  will  be 
.Merely  needed  In  California  at  least 
throu«h  1968.  the  Council  of  California 
Growers  threw  in  the  towel  last  February 
without  consulting  those  who  helped  win 
an  extension  of  the  bracero  program  In 
1963. 

Now,  when  plantings  are  way  down 
In  California,  when  our  gross  agrlcultur- 


,  rxrnducUvlty  will  most  assuredly  be 
!?^bv  millions  of  dollars  In  1965;  when 
'^°^n%Tnd  are  concerned  that  for  each 
loUar  o'  that  productivity  which  wUl  be 
?  J;  45  will  be  lost  m  the  nonfarm  busl- 
"S,  ictor  of  our  economy;  when  we 
"^_.  that  because  of  this  loss,  thousands 
fnonfarm  workers,  union  and  nonunion 

itP  will  lose  their  jobs,  and  hundreds 
nf  businesses  will  suffer,  the  CouncU  of 
California  Growers  has  the  audacity  to 
level  an  attack  upon  an  avid  supporter  of 
the  bracero  program. 

Well  I  did  not  agree  with  the  council  s 
miscuided  alliance  with  labor  and  the 
STvernor  of  California  last  February. 
^d  I  do  not  agree  with  Its  July  13  news- 
letter now.  And  let  me  predict  that  a 
new  studv  by  the  University  of  California 
aill  show  the  foolishness  of  that  alliance. 

.Arguments  for  the  bracero  program 
are  lUst  as  valid  now.  if  not  more  so.  than 
when  thev  wore  given  to  the  Congress  in 
1963  The  Council  of  Growers  admits  all 
of  this  but  sits  on  Its  hands,  criticizing 
the  friends  of  agriculture  Instead  of  tak- 
ing positive  action  now. 

Instead  of  spewing  venom  against  the 
friends  of  agriculture,  the  council  might 
well  support  legislative  action  to  keep  the 
bracero  program  or  put  forth  efforts  to 
convince  the  President  that  Executive 
authority  be  exercised  to  extend  the  pro- 
gram orits  equivalent.  Finally.  I  would 
like  to  suggest  that  the  council  ought  to 
have  guus  enough  to  help  rather  than 
hinder  California  agriculture. 


Salute  to  Upper  Volta 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ADAM  C.  POWELL 

OF    NEW    YORK 

LN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  August  5,  1964 

Mr  POWELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  Up- 
per Volta  celebrates  the  fourth  arml- 
versary  of  her  Independence,  and  we  are 
proud  to  extend  warm  felicitations  on 
this  occasion  to  His  Excellency  Maurice 
Yameogo.  President  of  Upper  Volta;  and 
His  Excellency  John  Boureima  Kalwre, 
Upper  Volta's  Ambassador  to  the  United 
Slates. 

Thi.-;  nation  has  progressed  under  the 
farsighted  and  wise  leadership  of  Mr. 
Yameogo,  who  had  been  President  since 
April  25.  1959.  This  former  teacher, 
Minister  of  Agricultural  Economy.  Min- 
ister of  the  Interior,  and  President  of  the 
Government  Council  has  guided  this  new 
country  with  great  agility  and  care 
ihrough  the  difficult  days  that  preceded 
and  followed  Independence.  Under  the 
direction  of  Mr.  Yam^ogo  the  domestic 
economy  of  the  country  has  prospered 
and  its  foreign  policy  has  been  peaceful 
and  stable. 

Upper  Volta,  slightly  larger  than  the 
State  of  Colorado,  covers  an  area  of 
105.900  miles  In  the  heart  of  West  Africa 
and  has  a  population  of  about  3,500,000 
people.  Its  most  serious  problem  is  the 
fact  that  it  Is  landlocked,  located  500 
miles  from  the  Gulf  of  Guinea  and  more 


than  1.000  miles  from  the  Atlantic  Ocean 
at  Dakar.  Upper  Volta  has  attempted  to 
hurdle  this  natural  barrier  to  trade  by 
becoming  a  member  of  the  Council  of  the 
Entente  which  is  a  trade  association 
made  up  of  the  countries  of  Niger,  Da- 
homey, the  Ivory  Coast  and  Upper  Volta. 
The  Council  has  already  set  up  a  custom 
union  as  well  as  a  Solidarity  Fund  for 
financial  assistance  to  each  of  its  mem- 
ber states.  It  has  also  provided  for  the 
coordination  of  the  development  plans 
of  the  four  countries  and  of  their  policies 
in  the  fields  of  taxation,  public  adminis- 
tration, labor  legislation,  public  works, 
transportation,  and  communications. 
This  association  is  a  fine  example  of  the 
way  in  which  cooperation  among  African 
nations  can  lead  to  economic  benefits  for 
all,  as  well  as  providing  for  cooperation 
among  these  nations  In  other  areas. 

The  present  democratic  government, 
the  Legislative  Assembly,  is  elected  by  di- 
rect and  imlversal  suffrage  and  a  com- 
mission Is  presently  studying  the  possi- 
bility of  having  the  President  elected  di- 
rectly by  the  people — he  is  presently  ap- 
pointed by  the  Assembly — has  made 
great  progress  in  expanding  transporta- 
tion, Improving  agricultural  pasturage 
and  livestock  methods,  and  Instituting 
programs  to  expand  cultivable  land  and 
to  restore  Upper  Volta's  primary  forests. 
Attempts  are  being  made  to  increase  in- 
dustrial and  manufacturing  output  and 
to  Increase  exports.  All  these  efforts  to 
improve  the  living  conditions  of  the  peo- 
ple and  to  promote  the  economic  well- 
l)elng  of  the  country  have  been  remark- 
ably successful  though  there  Is  much  yet 
to  be  done.  Nonetheless,  all  signs  point 
to  the  fact  that  Upper  Volta's  future  is 
a  promising  one  Indeed. 

The  early  history  of  Upper  Volta  is  not 
well  known.  In  the  19th  century  the 
Mossi  dominated  the  region  and  con- 
trolled Its  government.  In  1896  the 
French  established  a  protectorate  and  In 
1919  the  coimtry  was  made  a  part  of 
French  West  Africa.  Just  4  years  ago 
Upper  Volta  achieved  the  independence 
that  its  leaders  desired  for  so  long.  They 
have  used  their  freedom  w^isely  and  their 
democratic  government  with  its  forw-ard- 
looking  policies  in  all  areas  of  govern- 
mental activity  are  an  example  to  the 
continent  of  Africa  and  further  proof  of 
what  a  free  people  can  accomplish.  The 
citizens  of  Upper  Volta  are  the  first  to 
admit  that  there  is  much  to  do  before 
their  country  will  reach  a  higher  stand- 
ard of  living.  But  they  can  be  proud  of 
their  accomplishments.  The  new  hos- 
pital at  Quagadougou  is  one  of  the  most 
modern  and  completely  equipped  in  all 
French-speaking  Africa. 

Other  improvements  In  health  and 
welfare  attest  to  the  accomplishments 
of  this  country.  The  people  of  the 
United  States  congratulate  all  the  citi- 
zens of  Upper  Volta  and,  on  their  Inde- 
pendence Day,  wish  them  well  in  the 
years  to  come.  Past  accomplishments 
augur  well  for  the  future  of  this  growing 
democracy  in  the  heart  of  Africa. 

It  is  well  for  all  of  us  to  pause  for  a 
moment  today  and  consider  the  words  of 
President  Yam^ogo  which  he  spoke  on 
the  first  Independence  Day  of  Upper 
Volta.    They  present  the  philosophy  of 


this  new  country  very  well  and  are  serv- 
ing as  guidelines  for  its  development: 

It  Is  Into  a  world  long  seen  from  the  per- 
spective Of  another  dimension  that  the  young 
African  nations  are  malting  their  entrance 
today  as  full  partners;  but  if  history  makes 
them  belated  Wise  Men,  the  gifts  that  they 
bring  to  the  cradle  of  the  New  World  are  no 
less  costly,  for  they  are  made  of  age-old 
wisdom  and  the  will  to  construct.  Their 
dynamism,  long  burled  within,  will  be  de- 
voted to  the  reconciliation  of  the  worlds  In 
behalf  of  the  only  worthwhile  cause — that  of 
man  himself. 

Africa,  land  of  age-old  wisdom,  must,  on 
the  contrary,  bring  to  the  world  the  new 
dimension  which,  up  to  now.  has  been  lack- 
ing and  has  kept  it  from  finding  its  equi- 
librium; the  source  of  this  contribution  Is  in 
its  traditions  of  brotherhood,  of  solidarity 
and,  also,  in  the  depths  of  its  philosophy  con- 
ceived on  the  scale  of  man.  The  age-old  wis- 
dom to  which  I  refer  will  hold  surprises  in 
store;  all  that  remains  is  to  allow  time  to  do 
its  work. 


Molybdenum  Disposal  Propam 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  PHILIP  J.  PHILBIN 

OF    MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  August  5,  1964 

Mr.  PHILBIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  Subcom- 
mittee No.  2  of  the  House  Armed  Services 
Committee  of  which  I  am  chairman,  has 
recently  been  considering  and  suiting 
upon  several  measures  authorizing  the 
disposal  of  certain  materials  from  the 
national  stockpile,  and  many  of  these 
have  passed  the  House  and  are  being  im- 
plemented by  the  General  Services 
Administration. 

One  of  these  dealt  with  the  disposal  of 
molybdenum.  Since  certain  statements 
have  been  made  criticizing  the  manner 
in  which  this  particular  disposal  Is  being 
conducted  at  the  present,  I  think  I 
should  furnish  a  brief  explanatory  state- 
ment outlining  the  situation  for  the 
benefit  of  the  Members  of  the  House  and 
those  concerned. 

H.R.  11235  became  law  on  July  14, 
1964.  During  the  hearings  on  this  mat- 
ter on  June  17,  1964.  before  Subcommit- 
tee No.  2  of  the  House  Armed  Services 
Committee.  Mr.  Maurice  J.  Cormell, 
Commissioner,  Defense  Materials  Serv- 
ice. Greneral  Services  Administration, 
testified  that  consultation  by  mall  had 
been  conducted  with  industry  and  that 
there  was  substantial  agreement  on  the 
plan  to  make  an  initial  offering  of  2  mil- 
lion pounds  on  a  competitive  basis  and 
that  such  disposal  would  be  limited  to 
domestic  consumption.  Thereafter,  the 
subsequent  offerings  will  be  made  peri- 
odically, depending  upon  the  evaluation 
of  previous  sales  and  of  existing  market 
conditions,  but  that  all  sales  would  be 
limited  to  domestic  consumption. 

Following  the  plan  outlined  before  this 
subcommittee,  the  General  Services  Is- 
sued invitations  for  bids  on  July  16,  1964, 
to  255  invitees.  Sealed  bids  were  received 
from  38  parties.  There  were  responses 
from  five  others  that  they  did  not  intend 
to  submit  a  bid. 
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In  order  to  broaden  the  base  so  that 
small  users  could  participace  m  the  bid- 
ding, the  2  milhon  puund.s  offered  were 
broken  into  lots  varying  between  J4  000 
and  25.000  pound^s.  Any  bidder  could 
bid  on  all  of  tlie  lots  or  any  part  there- 
of, but  not  on  less  than  one  lot. 

The  invitation  for  bids  stated  that  the 
entire  2  million  pounds  would  be  re- 
stricted for  doniesiic  consumption  and 
that  the  sales  would  be  limited  to:  First 
those  who  would  use  or  consume  the 
molybdenum  m  the  puurchasers  own 
domestic  facility;  or  second  those  who 
would  process  the  molvbdenum  or  would 
have  it  processed,  and  wcmld  then  sell 
It  to  domestic  consumers  Plach  was 
notified  in  the  invitation  for  bids  that 
prior  to  award,  the  successful  biddeis 
would  be  required  to  furnish  certifica- 
tion that  they  were  in  one  or  the  oth'-r  of 
the  two  above-mentioned  categories  In 
addition,  to  speed  the  f.ow  of  molvb- 
denum to  dome'>tic  industry,  a  require- 
ment was  included  requn-irii:  the  process- 
nvj.  and  sale  of  the  molybdenum  within 
90  days  from  the  date  of  delivery  The 
U'rms  for  the  sale  are  cash,  free  on  board 
storage  location 

The  sealed  bids  uere  publicly  opened 
on  July  27,  196+  Bids  rant-'ed  from  a 
low  of  ^158  for  the  entire  2  million 
pounds  to  a  hitjh  of  S3  44  per  pound. 
This  latter  figure  covers  a  bid  for  one  lot 
only.  No  awards  have  been  made  as  yet. 
At  the  present  timf  the  General  Serv- 
ices Administration  is  in  the  process  of 
.screening  information  which  will  verify 
the  bidders'  certification.  Thus,  prior  to 
<iward,  OSA  will  require  the  bidders  to 
name  their  proce.sso.'s  and  to  uive  the 
location  of  the  plants  where  the  molyb- 
denum will  be  processed  Prior  to  beint; 
permitted  to  take  delivery,  the  success- 
ful bidder  will  be  required  to  name  the 
domestic  consumer  to  whom  he  has 
made  the  sale. 

While  handlintx  this  mitial  offering. 
GSA  met  with  industry  on  Friday. 
July  31.  1964.  to  make  plans  for  the  dis- 
posal of  an  additional  5  milhon  pounds 
of  molybdenum  Invitations  for  bids 
were  sent  out  August  1.  1964  Ai,'ain. 
all  of  the  material  is  restricted  for  do- 
mestic consumption,  and  except  for  one 
lot  of  about  120.000  pounds,  the 
molybdenum  has  been  divided  into  lots 
of  24.000  to  25.000  pounds  While  the 
terms  for  this  second  offerini;  are  sub- 
stantially the  same  as  in  the  first,  a  few- 
new  restrictions  have  been  added  U)  safe- 
i,'uard  all  segments  of  domestic  industry 
These  new  restrictions  will  limit  anyone 
other  than  a  processor  from  acquirintj 
more  than  250,000  pounds.  A  processor 
will  be  limited  from  acquiring  more  than 
2  million  pounds.  All  bidders,  except 
those  who  will  directly  consume  the  ma- 
terial in  the  form  sold  bv  the  Gov- 
ernment, will  be  required  t<:)  name  thf 
domestic  processor  at  the  time  of 
submitting  his  bid 

In  my  opinion.  Mr  Bernard  Boutin, 
Administrator.  General  Services  Admin- 
istration. Commissioner  Connell  and  his 
staff  at  OSA  are  to  be  commended  for 
the  dispatch  with  which  they  are  pro- 
ceeding and  the  .safeguards  they  have 
imposed  at  the  request  of  the  committee 
in  getting  this  2  million  pounds  of 
molybdenum  Into  domestic  consumption. 
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Let  ine  make  it  clear  that  our  sub- 
committee IS  very  coiiscious  of  the  need 
for  making  available  to  domestic  in- 
dustry fxce.s^s  stockpile  critical  materials 
at  llie  most  favorable  terms  to  tiie  Gov- 
ernment and  in  this  process  also  making 
available  throu^'h  careful  disposal  pro- 
cedures such  quanlitie:.  of  tiu'se  materi- 
als excess  to  Government  requirements 
which  may  be  disposed  of  to  meet  the  ur- 
gent needs  of  certain  industries  tliat  find 
these  materials  in  short  supply  and  ur- 
!;;ently  required  for  their  operations 

Our  Committee  has  insisted  in  all  the 
disposal  measures  that  there  must  be 
orderly  disposal  that  will  not  disrupt  the 
markets,  avoid  any  attempt  to  establish 
price  fixing  as  a  guiding  policy  of  such 
disposals,  and  give  all  llscis  a  fair  op- 
portunity to  bid  and  procure. 

I  should  pr)int  out  that  whue  the  com- 
mittee deplores  the  short  supply  in  in- 
dustry of  any  of  the.se  materials,  it  is  not 
our  practice  to  recommend  disposal  of 
them  until  appropriate  guarantees  can 
be  Kiven  by  the  Government  agencies 
concerned  retiarding  the  strategic  and 
security  factors,  and  until  we  receive  as- 
surances that  our  orderly  disposal  policy 
will  be  complied  with  by  the  General 
Services  Administration. 

I  hope  it  will  be  noted  and  understood 
by  the  Members  and  the  industry  and  all 
concerned  that  it  is  not  possible  for  the 
committee  to  recommend  disposal  from 
existing  stockpiles  .solely  to  relieve  short 
supply  in  industry  of  stockpile  materials. 
The  needs  of  the  Government  come  first 
and  only  excess  materials  can  be  chan- 
neled into  domestic  markets. 

Miireover,  it  has  been  our  committee 
policy  to  recommend  the  disposal  of  ex- 
cess materials  primarily  for  d(jmestic 
consumption  Up  to  this  time  that  pol- 
icy has  been  accepted  and  followed  by 
dis^xxsal  agencies 

I  regret  that  there  should  be  any  mis- 
understanding with  reference  to  the  pol- 
icy, practice,  and  procedure  followed 
with  respect  to  the  disposal  prot;ram.  and 
trust  that  this  statement  will  clarify  the 
facts. 


We 
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Johnson  Lauds  Ran^^er  Scientists 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  OLIN  E.  TEAGUE 

">■   T^x.^s 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  August  5.  1964 

Mr  TEAGUE  of  Texas  Mr  Speaker. 
the  sitjniflcancf  of  the  successful  Ranger 
7  flli^ht  IS  well  de.scribed  by  President 
John.son  in  his  remarks  foUowmu  this 
hist<jrlcal  event  The  Sunday  Star  of 
.August  2.  1964,  records  an  excellent  sum- 
mary of  ihe.se  comments  which  arc  im- 
portant to  all  Americans: 

Leadership  Gain   Cited — Johnson  Lauds 
Ranger  Scientists 

I  W;int  to  say  that  nil  .^merlcan.s  are  very 
pr.ud  of  you  t*Kliiy  We  are  priaid  of  this 
historic  extension  of  man's  ItnowledRe  We 
are  proud  of  our  scientists,  our  engineers, 
and  all  the  great  time  under  the  leadership 
of  one  of  the  greatest  of  lUl  AnierU-an.s.  Jin; 
Webb    I  .Space    .Agency   Administration),   who 
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are  responsible   fur  this  success 
duly    proud    of    our    iree    and 
<.iur  system  of  governine.-u 

We    started    bthlnd    in    space      „. 
making    many    apologies    just    a    few   v'*^ 
ago      We   had  nur  failures,   but  we' Hent 
faith   In    the    ways   of   freedom,   ann   i..  °'^ 
not    follow     the    easy    or    the 
course. 

We    know    thi.s   morning   that  the  Uait*^ 
States  has   achieved  fully  the  leadership  , 
have   sought    for    freemen       But    we  do  n  • 
claim    this   as   an    An^crkan    triumph  a!i Jl" 
In   the  brief  period  of  time  that  I  have 
cupied  the  Office  of  the  Presidency   j  ^^ 
visited   with  the  leaders  of  many  countrij.* 
I    have   found    a   deep   and   exciting  interes- 
among  all  these  leaders  In  cooperating  »--.► 
us  and  extending  their  hands  to  us  to  sun 
plement  the  work  that  we  are  doing 

I  th.mk  them  for  their  tracking  stauoni 
I  thank  them  for  their  jomt  participarior. 
with  us  We  have  considered  this  adveniure 
a  rrulv  peace  weapon,  rather  than  a  nulitar; 
might 

VICTORY     FOR     F'EAl  E 

I  think  we  can  sjiy  this  morning  that 
this  Is  a  victory  for  peaceful  civilian  inter- 
national co^iperatlon  in  this  hour  of  frus- 
tration, when  so  many  people  are  getting 
upset  at  some  minor  dlsiippolntments 

I  think  we  can  all  take  great  pride  ir. 
this  development.  More  than  60  countries 
all  around  the  world  work  for  us  and  wurk 
for  peaceful  progress  and  work  fur  peacefu: 
uses  of  outer  space. 

It  Is  go>xJ  to  le.irn  from  this  event  that 
we  are  on  the  right  course.  We  know  that 
If  we  can  continue  on  that  course,  and  1! 
you  great  scientists,  most  of  whom  know  no 
p.irty  and  no  political  allegiance,  who  are 
concerned  with  freedom  first  and  .\nienca 
second  -if  we  continue  to  give  you  supp.,r: 
without  any  tinge  of  partisanship,  you  w.:: 
give  us  the  leadership  .uid  ultimately  the 
supremacy  in  an  area  th.it  Is  essential  tc 
the  prolongation  of  civilization  Itself 

If  we  could  only  supplant  the  fear  ar.d 
the  hate,  the  bitterness  and  the  dlvlslor. 
the  poison  and  the  venom  that  our  (eUuw 
man  contains,  with  the  hope  and  the  op- 
timism and  the  achievements  rejiresented  bv 
this  venture  here,  how  much  better  our 
world  will  be  for  ourselves,  ovir  children,  and 
our  grandchildren. 

I  Want  to  say  this  In  conclusion  In  this 
century  in  which  we  live,  all  my  life  we  have 
been  either  preparing  for  war  or  fighting  a 
war  or  protecting  ourselves  from  war  When 
I  grew  up  as  a  kid.  one  of  my  first  real 
memories  was  heiu-lng  the  powder  go  off  on 
an  anvil  on  Armistice  Day 

SErS    GAINS    THKRFFROM 

I  remember  the  terror  that  flowed  from 
the  Lusitania  I  remember  seeing  boys  come 
marching  home,  and  the  welcome  we  gave 
them  at  our  little  srhoolhouse  I  remem- 
ber leaving,  the  d.av  after  I  voted  to  go  to  the 
South  Pacific  and  later  the  Atl.mtlc.  and 
all  the  men  who  gave  their  lives  In  World 
War  II 

I  have  seen  the  billions  and  billions  of 
dollars  we  have  spent  in  the  17  years  since 
that  war  to  protect  Western  civilization  I 
would  remind  you  that  we  spent  $:H)  billion 
more  In  the  l.jst  4  years  on  defen.'^e  .ilonethan 
was  being  spent  4  years  ago  We  were 
spending  about  $42  billion  a  year  then,  and 
we  are  spending  $51  billion  now 

But  now.  today.  i\s  the  most  powerful 
Nation  In  the  world,  why  do  we  have  satis- 
faction from  that'  Not  just  because  It  pro- 
tects our  scalps  and  allows  us  to  sleep  at 
night  knowing  that  we  are  safe,  but,  No  2. 
It  gives  us  the  opportunity  to  enjoy  the 
fruits  of  this  society  and  to  develop  this  land. 
not  Just  with  parks  and  recreational  areas, 
hlghwiys.  and  swimming  pools,  things  of 
that    kind     but    all    the    blessings    that    are 
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j^  u,  flow  from  these  sclentlflc  dl-coverlca 

JJdachlevemente^^  wear  a  DSM  (Distln- 
'^^S  ^rvlce  Medal)  this  morning,  and 
»"'*^rf  not  presenting  them  any  Congres- 
**  '^  MP^al  of  Honor.  But  they  do  have, 
•""""^n^  their  associates  from  Mr.  Webb 
*"**  L  the  fellow  who  sweeps  out  the  duat 
"^"'L^emote  test  laboratory,  the  gratitude 
r„d  aclmlSn  of  all  faiths,  of  all  parties. 

'"vou'Se" welcome  to  the  Whlt«  House.   The 
,ple  who  live  here  are  mighty  proud  of 

you.  „ 

piinned  Utilwation  of  the  Nation's  Soil 
and  Water  Resources 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 


HON.  PHILIP  J.  PHILBIN 

OF    MASSACHUSPFTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

\Vednct.day,  August  5,  1964 

Mr  PHILBIN  Mr.  Speaker,  it  was 
most  pleai^:n^r  to  me  to  have  word  early 
this  aft^'inoon  that  the  House  Commit- 
tee on  Attnculture  has  ordered  reported 
with  clarifying  amendments  my  soil  and 
water  rc.source.s  development  bill,  H.R. 
5406  I  want  to  take  this  opportunity 
to  commend  and  thank  my  good  friends 
and  colleapues  on  the  committee  for  this 
prompt  action  on  my  bill. 

I  am  particularly  grateful  for  the  warm 
and  effective  interest  of  the  distinguished 
and  able  gentleman  from  Texas,  my 
esteemed  friend,  the  Honorable  W.  R. 
POAGE.  the  chairman  of  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  Conservation  and  Credit,  who  con- 
ducted hearings  on  July  27  on  this  bill. 
On  that  same  day.  the  subcommittee 
ordered  the  bill  reported  to  the  full  com- 
mittee with  amendments  suggested  by 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  the  Honor- 
able Orville  L.  Freeman. 

More  than  other  Members  of  Congress, 
my  cood  friends  and  colleagues,  the  dis- 
tinguished and  able  members  of  this 
subcommittee  are  fully  aware  of  the  Im- 
pact of  the  rapid  urbanization  of  pre- 
viously purely  agricultural  areas  on  the 
Soil  Conservation  Service  and  the  ever- 
growing demand  for  the  services  of  this 
agency. 

Requests  for  technical  assistance  on 
soil  and  water  conservation  problems 
from  landowners  other  than  farmers 
have  increased  steadily  every  year  and 
the  members  of  this  subcommittee  recog- 
nized long  ix-fore  the  average  Member 
of  Congress  that  the  resources  of  our 
soil  conservation  districts  are  being 
pre.ssed  in  meeting  these  demands. 

All  of  us  recognize  that  the  urban 
population  is  steadily  increasing,  pro- 
ducing an  urban  sprawl  where  we  find 
entire  regions  becoming  mixed  rural- 
urban  areas.  This  urban  expansion  is 
creating  new  serious  pressures  on  the 
land. 

Tliese  pressures  include  such  needs  as 
sites  for  new  homes,  shopping  centers, 
schools,  industries,  highways,  sewage  dis- 
posal areas,  water  supply  reservoirs, 
wildlife  refuges,  recreational  areas,  and 
just  plain  ordinary  open  green  space. 

This  urban  diffusion  creates  new  area- 
wide   development   problems   also   with 
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solutions  required  not  only  for  the  farm- 
er, but  for  the  commuting  submbanite 
as  well. 

Many  Members  of  Congress,  familiar 
with  the  work  of  the  Soil  Conservation 
Service,  are  realizing  that  as  more  rural 
Istnd  becomes  urbanized,  the  changing 
land  use  has  brought  about  new  local  soil 
conservation  district  programs  that  more 
properly  concern  the  communities  within 
their  boundaries,  rather  than  the  indi- 
vidual farmer. 

The  result  has  been  that  many  of  these 
local  soil  conservation  districts  are  now 
devoting  the  greater  proportion  of  their 
activities  to  proper  land  use,  scientific 
land  revision  and  to  land  protection,  im- 
provement, and  management  of  the 
changing  areas. 

Expanding  urbanization  has  made  it 
necessary  for  the  USSCS  districts  to  go 
into  programs  far  beyond  their  original 
conception  because  a  growing  number 
of  cities  and  towns  are  now  applying  for 
the  Soil  Conservation  Service  specialized 
soil  surveys  and  interpretations  to  assist 
them  in  their  planning  activities. 

In  recent  years,  the  trend  has  become 
increasingly  significant — soil  surveys, 
once  used  mostly  for  agricultural  pur- 
poses, now  are  being  put  to  use  by  plan- 
ning commissions  all  over  the  Nation  to 
assist  them  in  making  land-planning  de- 
cisions. In  my  own  State,  some  200  plan- 
ning commissions  have  become  aware  of 
the  importance  of  good  soils  informa- 
tion and  there  are  nearly  50  cities  and 
towns  with  requests  pending  for  SCS  soil 
surveys  on  a  cost-sharing  basis. 

We  recognize  that  all  taxpayers  con- 
tribute toward  the  cost  of  soil  surveys 
and  in  many  places  there  is  an  immedi- 
ate direct  share  of  the  benefits  of  ac- 
curate and  detailed  soils  information. 

The  further  participation  of  our  urban 
areas  in  these  benefits  would  help  re- 
duce the  cost  of  homes,  roads  and  other 
man-made  structures  and  also  help  them 
in  their  efforts  toward  development  of 
their  natural  resources. 

Problems  of  the  land  are  shared  by 
all  taxpayers,  whether  they  are  city 
dwellers,  suburbanites  or  farmers.  No 
one  questions  that  these  problems  in- 
crease with  the  rapid  expansion  of  the 
many  counties  and  metropolitan  areas 
which  have  doubled  their  population  in 
the  past  10  years. 

As  more  and  more  people  leave  the 
city  for  the  suburbs  or  the  rural  fringe 
areas,  fewer  and  fewer  people  live  in  truly 
rural  areas.  The  farmer  when  he  first 
came  to  the  land  had  to  know  the  po- 
tential and  limitations  of  his  soil.  Now 
it  is  necessary  for  whole  communities  to 
know  the  kind  of  soils  they  have  and 
where  the  various  types  of  soil  are  lo- 
cated. 

They  have  to  know  the  extent  of  soils 
free  from  overflow,  the  soils  that  are 
dry  most  of  the  time,  the  soils  that  have 
high  bearing  strength  and  do  not  require 
extensive  foundations,  the  permeable 
soils  suitable  as  septic  tank  filter  fields, 
the  deep  soils  that  do  not  present  prob- 
lems of  excavation  for  basements,  pipe- 
lines or  highways. 

All  these  facts,  and  many  others,  can 
be  found  in  the  SCS  soil  surveys.  Today 
some  of  the  biggest  boosters  of  the  SCS 


surveys  and  maps  are  engineers,  plan- 
ners, and  local  officials  who  are  respon- 
sible for  highway  construction  and  sub- 
urban developments. 

These  local  offlcisQs  have  learned  that 
many  of  the  basic  principles  that  have 
made  farming  so  efiBcient  in  this  coun- 
try can  be  applied  equally  as  well  to  the 
selection  and  management  of  soils  for 
housing,  highways,  recreation,  and  re- 
lated uses.  Basically,  the  soil  classifica- 
tion and  maps  are  the  same  in  both 
rural  and  urban  areas. 

Local  planning  and  conservation  offi- 
cials, concerned  with  providing  new  liv- 
ing space  for  city-based  people,  have 
great  need  for  soil  surveys  especially  in 
those  areas  changing  from  rural  to  urban 
use.  In  my  own  State,  there  are  351 
cities  and  towns  and  at  least  half  of 
them  have  need  for  soils  information. 
In  my  own  congressional  district,  there 
are  only  132,000  acres  soil  surveyed  out 
of  about  800.000  and  it  will  be  1985  be- 
fore the  SCS  soils  mapping  job  is  com- 
pleted. 

The  ever  growing  need  for  good  soils 
information  in  my  own  State  has  led  me 
to  introduce  H.R.  5406.  This  measure, 
drawn  up  for  me  by  the  Office  of  the 
Legislative  Counsel  of  the  House,  would 
authorize  the  Soil  Conservation  Service 
to  make  soil  surveys,  furnish  technical 
assistance  and  obtain  the  cooperation  of 
other  Federal  agencies  in  assisting  urban 
areas  in  planning  for  the  changing  use  of 
our  soil  and  water  resources. 

In  addition,  by  focusing  attention  on 
soils  studies  for  urban  planning,  my  bill 
would  help  to  protect  the  land  that 
should  remain  in  agriculture  becaxise  of 
its  high  productive  capacity. 

H.R.  5406  can  be  an  effective  tool  for 
good  urban  plaruiing — especially  in  the 
fringe  areas  where  the  interests  of  the 
farmer,  the  suburbanite,  the  business- 
man, the  factory  owner  all  meet — by 
making  possible  the  expansion  of  the 
Soil  Conservation  Service  in  this  vital 
field. 

My  bill  adds  no  new  authority  to  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  for  soil  sur- 
veying. What  it  does  do,  however,  is 
help  clarify  and  emphasize  the  need  for 
this  scientific  program,  developed  over 
the  last  60  or  more  years,  and  permit 
funds  on  a  cost-sharing  basis  to  be  used 
primarily  to  meet  the  criticsd  needs  of 
our  nonf  arm  citizens. 

The  losses  now  being  sustained  by 
these  citizens  and  by  local  governments 
from  mistakes  in  soil  selection  probably 
rim  into  hundreds  of  millions  for  the 
country  as  a  whole.  None  of  this  sad 
waste  is  necessary  because  we  have  soils 
suitable  for  housing  with  the  proper  soil 
selection  and  designs.  What  is  lacking 
in  many  places  including  my  own  State 
is  up-to-date  soil  information  which  the 
Soil  Conservation  Service  can  provide. 

As  I  have  said,  my  bill  adds  no  new 
authority  to  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture, but  it  does  provide  a  clear-cut 
congressional  recognition  of  and  empha- 
sis on  the  need  for  soil  surveys  and  in- 
terpretive services  for  areas  requiring 
these  aids. 

The  original  purpose  of  soil  surveys 
was  primarily  to  serve  rural  areas.  My 
bill  now  recognizes  and  seeks  to  fill  the 
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need  for  soils  Information  by  urban- 
fringe  areas.  The  soil  surveys  for  these 
areas  are  basically  the  same  as  those 
for  farming  areas,  except  that  the  map- 
ping Is  somewhat  more  detailed  and  dif- 
ferent interpretations  are  emphasized 
and  highlighted. 

The  use  of  soli  surveys  by  both  public 
and  private  agencies  and  by  individuals 
continues  to  Increase  While  the  major 
use  for  soil  surveys  continues  to  be  a 
basis  for  guiding  land  use  adjustments 
and  for  the  orderly  plannmg  and  ap- 
plications of  soil  and  water  conservation 
on  farms,  ranches,  and  watersheds,  my 
bill  seeks  to  assist  such  nonagricultural 
users  as  State,  city,  and  town  planning 
and  conservation  groups  in  their  grow- 
ing need  for  soils  information  applicable 
to  urban  and  urban-fnnKe  areas. 

Since  Its  Introduction  on  April  2  last 
year,  H.R.  5406  has  aroused  considerable 
interest  and  support  in  many  sections 
of  the  country.  Requests  for  the  bill 
have  become  so  numerous  that  I  found 
it  necessary  to  have  reprmted  remarks 
I  made  In  the  House  when  I  introduced 
the  bill. 

It  would  seem  that  the  objectives  of 
H.R.  5406  are  desirable  and  worthwhile 
because  of  the  rapid  tjrowth  of  the  coun- 
try, the  expansion  of  urban  areas,  and 
the  need  for  plamiing  and  accurate  data 
to  help  solve  the  many  problems  of  the 
population  explosion  taking  place  in  this 
country.  To  delay  in  this  matter  wiU 
only  create  even  bigger  problems  not 
only  with  respect  to  urban  expansion, 
but  also  for  our  agricultural  areas  and 
our  people  engaged  in  agriculture.  I 
hope  that  the  House  will  take  early  and 
favorable  action  on  this  bill. 


tions  than  to  the  essential  requirements 
of  the  military  situation 

Many  que.stiuns  remained  to  be  an- 
swered—eventually by  the  men  who 
write  history,  or  sooner  by  the  men  in 
whose  hands  it  rests  Ultimately  we  will 
know  why  North  Vietnam  chose  to  en- 
gage the  United  .States  on  the  high  seas 
where  our  supremacy  is  secure;  at  this 
hour  we  can  only  hope  that  the  attack.s 
were  not  designed  to  draw  u.s  liuo  the 
kind  of  retaliation  which  could  serve  as 
provocation  for  intensified  hostilities  on 
land.  Sooner  or  later  we  will  know 
whether  our  attack  on  mainland  facili- 
ties was  an  unnece.ssiiry  escalation  of  the 
southeast  .Asian  conflict;  at  present  we 
can  only  speculate  that  our  earlier  policy 
of  meetinu  specific  ak;ure.ssive  acts  at 
sea  mi«ht  have  soon  immobilized  the 
.North  Vietnamese  Navy 

But  still  more  compelling  than  these 
unanswered  questions  Is  the  near  cer- 
tainty tliat  we  have  expressed  our  frus- 
tration with  this  UKly  war  in  a  way  which 
diminishes  and  postpones  our  hopes  of 
achieM:ig  a  .solution  more  endurtnn  tlian 
military  victory.  The  courai,'e  to  relent- 
lessly pursue  such  a  .s<ilution  is  more  de- 
manding than  the  decisive  u.se  of  un- 
doubted power  The  world  mav  applaud 
our  decisiveness,  we  must  .lud^e  for  our- 
-selves  whether  we  used  our  power 
courageously. 


The  Seas  Mutt  Remain  Free 


Vietnam  Resolution 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ROBERT  W.  KASTENMEIER 

or    WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPREaKNT.^TIVES 

Wednesday.  August  5.  1964 

Mr.  KASTENMEIER.  Mr  Speaker, 
we  will  be  called  on  shortly  to  ratify,  by 
resolution  of  Congress,  the  President's 
action  in  response  to  incidents  in  the 
Tonkin  Gulf.  We  will  give  him  our  sup- 
port, recognizing  that  the  Chief  Execu- 
tive alone  can  conduct  and  coordinate 
our  foreign  policy  In  time  of  oversea 
crisis. 

Yet,  the  haunting  suspicion  remains 
that  Congress,  acting  on  a  slender  volume 
of  information,  may  endorse,  as  it  did 
in  1898.  a  disproportionate  response  to 
a  limited  and  ambiguous  challenge 

At  this  time  we  know  that  a  far  reach- 
ing decision  has  been  made  and  carried 
out.  But  we  can  scarcely  judge  its  miU- 
tary  necessity  or  political  wisdom  To 
learn  that  It  is  warmly  supported  by  the 
Republican  presidential  nominee  Is  not 
a  comforting  reassurance  to  many  of  us 
Nor  does  conspicuous  mention  of  this 
support  quiet  fears  that  this  decision  is 
more  responsive  to  the  Republican 
nominee's  previous  policy  recommenda- 


EDCTENSION  OF  REMARK.S 

fir 

HON.  L.  MENDEL  RIVERS 

or    SOUTH    CAROLINA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REFRE.'^ENT.ATIVES 

Wednesday.  August  5,  1964 

Mr    RIV?:HS  of  South  Carolina.   Mr 
Speaker,  the  unwarranted  attacks  upon 
an  American  destroyer,  the  US.S    .\fad- 
dox  in  international  waters  off  Vietnam, 
serves  to  remind  us  once  more  that  the 
seas  will  be  free  only  so  long  as  free  peo- 
ples provide  the  strentjth  to  make  them 
so     This  act  of  state  piracy  by  the  Com- 
munist  North    Vietname.se    Government 
was    suitably    dealt    with    by    our    naval 
forces,  includint;  carrier  based  aircraft 
This  IS  a  le.sson  — a  relatively  inexpen.sive 
one — which  I  hope  will  be  taken  .serious- 
ly by  every  American     It  is  this    we  need 
strength  at  sea      The  need  is  here  and 
now      We   need  ships — more   ships  and 
better    ships    than    we    now    have      We 
need    planes — more    planes,    and    better 
ones,   to   a.ssure    our   supremacy   In   the 
air  over  the  areas  in   whicii  our   naval 
forces  operate     We  need  the  latest  weap- 
ons for  our  Marine  Corps,  that  they  mav 
be  ever  r^ady  for  the  multitude  of  in- 
dlspen.sable    tasks    they    may    be   called 
upon   to   do      What  we  have  seen  this 
weekend  is  just  another  tip  of  the  ice- 
berg.   Beneath,  a  vast,  un.seen  challenge 
to  our  rt^'ht  to  use  the  .seas  is  building 
If  we  have  any  sense  of  responsibility  to 
ourselves  and  to  our  children  we  must 
be  about  the  task  of  making  ourselves 
ready   to   meet   this   challenge   when   it 
emerges. 


August  ^ 

And  while  the  attention  of  the  niMt  m 

us  was  occupied  by  the  more  .spectarni 

happenings   off   Vietnam,   an   evMT!!! 

equal  significance  was  taking  pia-p  ^ 

the  other  side  of  the  world.    The  w^rl? 

first  nuclear-powered  task  force  U  Zl 

on  the  third  day  of  its  epochal  vovi»! 

around  the  globe.    Starting  at  Gibritl; 

at  7  a.m.  our  time  last  Fridav,  three  Drow 

new  ships— £:rircrpr!.<te,  Umg  Beach  tnrf 

Bainbrtdge~v,m  steam  30.000  miles' om 

the  next  2  months  without  once  refu^ 

ing.     Proceeding  around  Cape  of  Good 

Hope  and  Cape  Horn   from  Atlantictfl 

Indian  to  Pacific  to  Atlantic,  their  -nJd 

overall   will  average  20  knots,  and^ 

prove  as  nothing  el.se  could,  the  .seakeet>. 

Ing  qualities  of  nuclear  power  for  shlpg 

What    a    landmark    on    the   horizon  of 

peaceful  usiige  of  atomic  energy     What 

a  tribute  U)  the  genius  of  all  who  made 

this  feat  a  reality 

I  paiLse  here  to  again  pay  my  deepest 
respects  to  one  in  particular  who  had 
more  to  do  with  giving  our  Nation  a 
modern,  global  .seapower  than  any  other 
living  man-  our  colleague  the  Honorable 
Carl  Vinson,  who  is  leaving  our  company 
after  50  years  of  service  to  the  Congress 
and  the  Nation,  It  was  Carl  Vi.vson 
who  saw  in  the  early  thirties  the  need  for 
a  m(xlein.  two-ocean  Navy;  who 
authored  the  Vin.son-Trammell  Act 
which  made  it  a  reality;  who  has  ever 
since  urged  on  every  development  which 
might  be  u.sed  to  build  our  strength  on 
the  sea.  And  of  all  the.se  developments 
none  has  moved,  has  advanced  the  Navy 
so  far.  or  holds  such  promi.se  for  further 
advancement  in  the  future,  as  the 
harnessing  of  the  atom 

Did  you  know  that  the  Na\T's  active 
participation  in  the  development  of 
atomic  energy-  goes  back  a  full  quarter  of 
a  century,  to  1939:'  Even  before  the 
controlled  reaction  of  fissionable  mate- 
rials had  been  achieved,  the  Naval  Re- 
.search  Laborator>'  was  actively  investi- 
gating the  process  as  a  source  of  ahlp 
propulsion.  The  war  years  which  fol- 
lowed transferred  interest  to  the  explo- 
sive aspects  of  nuclear  fission,  but  In 
1946  the  Navy  resumed  its  investigations 
on  nuclear  propulsion  for  ships  The 
monumental  contributions  of  Admiral 
Rlckover's  group  and  others  since  then 
are  a  matter  of  detailed  public  record 
which  needs  no  further  repetition  here. 
I  did  want  to  inject  this  comment  to 
show  that  our  US,  Navy  was  among  the 
very  first  agencies  of  our  Government  to 
.see  the  enormous  possibilities  of  the  fis- 
sionable atom. 

And  now  three  powerful  new  ships  of 
our  nuclear  Navy  are  proving  a  vital 
quality  which  has  always  been  essential 
to  a  nations  defense  forces:  mobility— 
in  a  depth  and  meaning  we  have  never 
known  before.  The  incredible  endur- 
ance of  ships  that  can  cruise  several 
times  around  the  world  without  refuel- 
ing and  at  top  speed,  gives  a  new  mean- 
ing' to  the  old  term.  It  means  our  ships 
can  go  anywhere  on  the  high  seas  they 
are  needed,  stay  as  long  as  they  are  re- 
quired, and  then  move  swiftly  to  a  new 
troubled  area  which  may  require  their 
presence.  They  can  rapidly  come  to  the 
assistance  of  a  beleaguered  ally,  or 
strengthen  another  of  our  forces  which 
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r«ouire  additional  assistance.  The 
?St3?^ost  restricting  logistic  con- 
^^f  any  seagoing  commander-the 
^abiU^y  of  ship's  fuel-Is  no  longer 

*  filf'fhL'Tme.  is  the  comiection  be- 
n  the  'events  of  the  past  weekend 
^V^rh  took  place  on  opposite  sides  of 
l^  Irl?    Somewhere  in  the  world  the 
^^inists  Challenge  us  on  the  high 
^  If  further  .strength  is  needed  at 
fjfnoint  of  the  challenge,  the  nuclear- 
S^we^d  ships  of  a  modern  Navy  from 
?Sv  Doint  on  the  globe  can  be  dispatched 
^^iatelv  at  top  speed  to  the  area 
S^^rWe  there  full  of  fight  and  ready 
?or  extended  operations.     This  is  true 
rnnhiiitv     It  is  the  lesson  to  be  derived 
T(m  the  shootint^s  in  the  Gulf  of  Tonkin 
and  the  quiet  passage  of  our  three  nu- 
clear-powered   ships    down    the    West 
Coast  of  Africa.     Only   3,   alas,   when 
the  need  is  for  300.    But  it  does  repre- 
sent the  start  of  what  must  be  one  of 
the  reallv  essential  undertakings  of  the 
American    pt^ople    of    this    decade:    to 
bring  the  potential  of  nuclear  power  to 
full  reality  in  the  surface  fleet  as  well 
as  its  undersea  arm.  so  that  our  Navy 
can  reap  the  enormous  advantages  avail- 
able to  it  through  true  mobility  of  its 
ships.    I  pledge  to  you  all.  and  to  the 
people  of  our  Nation,  an  unrelenting  ef- 
fort to  complete  the  work  In  which  we 
have  only  fairly  begun:   the  rebuilding 
of    a    modern,    nuclear-powered    Navy 
which  will  give  our  Nation  the  true  mo- 
bility on  the  sea  which  It  needs  and  must 
have  in  the  years  ahead.    This  we  must 
do.  if  we  want  to  be  remembered  as  a 
great  nation  which  honored  its  obliga- 
tion to  keep  the  priceless  asset  of  the 
seas  on  the  side  of  freedom. 


The  Supreme  Court's  Unwise  Decisions  on 
Apportionment 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ROBERT  T.  McLOSKEY 

or    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  August  5. 1964 

Mr.  McLOSKEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
most  recent  decisions  of  the  Supreme 
Court  regarding  apportionment  of  State 
legislative  bodies  have  rocked  this  coxin- 
tr>-.  These  decisions  illustrate  just  how 
far  the  Court  has  strayed  from  any  rea- 
sonable construction  of  its  own  rightful 
place  among  our  political  institutions. 
The  recent  and  multiplying  scourge  of 
judgemade  law  which  has  set  about  to 
reckle.ssly  and  antidemocratically  reform 
a  nation  in  the  Court's  image  must  be 
checked  at  once. 

The  improper  decisions  of  the  Court  in 
the  apportionment  cases  demand,  for  the 
sake  of  our  whole  system  of  government, 
reversal.  To  accomplish  this  purpose,  I 
have  introduced  legislation  which  would 
start  the  machinery  for  a  constitutional 
amendment.  The  amendment  would 
have  the  effect  of  overruling  the  Court's 
unwise  decisions  on  apportionment  and 


reestablishing    some    of    the    battered 
States  rights  in  this  area. 

At  this  time,  under  unanimous  consent, 
I  would  like  to  Include  in  the  Record,  a 
copy  of  the  statement  which  I  submitted 
to   the  House  Judiciary  Committee  in 
support  of  House  Joint  Resolution  1087: 
Statement  or  REPRESENTATrvz  McLosket 
Mr.  Chairman,  the  foundations  of  liberty 
are  once  again  under  attack  by  the  Supreme 
Court.    In  the  most  recent  decisions  by  that 
branch  It  has  been  declared  that  State  legis- 
lative bodies,  representing  the  people  of  the 
States,  are  no  longer  able  to  determine  their 
own  apportionment   systems.     In  these  de- 
cisions a  giant  stride  away  from  the  system 
of  guarded  lll>ertles,  which  the  Constitution 
established,    has   been   made.      House    Joint 
Resolution  1087.  which  would  restore  some 
of  those  liberties  the  Court  has  threatened. 
Is  the  subject  of  my  presentation  here  today. 
House   Joint   Resolution    1087    would    call 
Into  operation  the  amending  process  of  the 
Constitution  In  order  to  provide  that  a  State 
leglBlattire    would    have    the    constitutional 
prerogative  of  apportioning  one  house  of  Its 
State   assembly    on    some    basis    other    than 
population.     The  amending  process  has  not 
been  referred  to  very  frequently   with  suc- 
cess In  the  history  of  this  country— a  dozen 
times  In  the  past  century  and  a  half.     An 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  is   a  grave 
action  to  be  relied  upon  only  with  the  utmost 
care  and  after  arduous  consideration.     It  Is 
after  such  care  and  consideration  that  I  have 
Introduced  House  Joint  Resolution  1087. 

The   necessity  of   this   proposal   has   been 
demanded  by  certain  decisions  of  the  U.S. 
Supreme  Court  which  wantonly  fly   In   the 
face  of  history  and  openly  Ignore  the  explicit 
statemente   of   the   U.S.    Constitution.     The 
Court,  over  the  cogent  and  articulate  warn- 
ings of  Justices  Harlan,  Clark,  and  Stewart. 
has  vindicated  a  special  theory  of  political 
representation  as  the  only  one  acceptable  un- 
der the  14th  amendment's  equal  protection 
clause.      By    newly    established    Court   con- 
structed precedents,  by  typically  fuzzy  Su- 
preme Court   logic,   by   completely   Ignoring 
the  history  of  our  country,  and  by  openly 
Ignoring  the  clear   words   of   the   Constitu- 
tion, the  Court  has  removed  from  the  people 
the  sovereign  power  to  establish  their  own 
State  representative  assemblies   on   grounds 
which  are  not  explicitly  prohibited  by   the 
Federal    Constitution.     The    recent    rash    of 
political  decisions  handed  down  by  the  Su- 
preme Court  are  clearly  based  on  the  per- 
sonal   political    prejudices    of    the    Justices 
masquerading  under  such  theories  of  Judicial 
review  as  "activism"   and  "developing  con- 
stitutionalism."    The  ways   In   which   these 
pernicious    theories   of   Judicial    review    en- 
danger our  system  of  government  are  many. 
First,  the  Court  has  done  Immediate  wrong 
to  the  States  affected  by  their  decision.    By 
robbing  the  States  of  their  sovereign  power 
to  apportion  their  own  legislatures  by  politi- 
cal  process,  the   Supreme   Court   has   taken 
one  of  the  most  fundamental  of  legislative 
prerogatives;  and  by  so  doing,  has  effectively 
reduced   State  government  to  a  hollow  fa- 
cade.   The  Federal  judiciary  has  taken  to  It- 
self the  power  to  pass  on  the  acceptability  of 
State  apportionment,  and  could  presumably 
dictate  the  political  climate  of  a  State  by 
gerrymandering  from  the  bench.    In  wrong- 
ing   the    States    by    disallowing    theories    of 
representative    government    acceptable     for 
centvirles.   the  Court  has  also  wronged   the 
people   of   the   affected    States    by    denying 
them  the  right  to  decide  their  own  criteria 
for  legislative  apportionment.     And  clearly, 
the  Constitution  does  not  deny  the  people 
theee  rights.    As  Justice  Harlan  pointed  out 
In  his  dissent  In  Reynolds  v.  Sims,  the  only 
section  of  the  Constitution  dealing  directly 
with  State  legislative  apportionment  recog- 
nizes and  accepts  the  possibility  of  Unposed 


Inequities  In  the  right  to  vote.     Paragraph 
2  of  the  14th  amendment  which  the  majority 
of  the  Covu-t  flatly  Ignored   spells  out  tiie 
remedy — and  It  Is  em  optional  remedy — for 
a  reduction  by  a  State  In  the  size  of  its  quali- 
fied electorate.  ^Hfte   16th  amendment  pro- 
hibits  a  SU»j|i^^^m   denying  a  citizen  the 
right  to  vote  merely  because  of  "race,  color, 
or    previous   condition   of   servitude."     The 
19th  amendment  adds  to  the  list  of  reasons 
why  the  right  to  vote  may  not  be  abridged, 
a  person's  sex.    The  24th  amendment  would 
add  to  the  list,  the  payinent  of  a  special  tax. 
Nowhere  In  the  Constitution  Is  the  right  to 
vote  guaranteed  against  abridgment  or  par- 
tial abridgment  on  the  basis  of  place  of  resi- 
dence.    The  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States    has    no    legitimate    right    to   declare 
that  such  a  prohibition  exists  when.  In  fact. 
It  clearly  does  not.    If,  when  the  14th  amend- 
ment and  the  constituent  equal  protection 
clause  was  ratified,  geographic  factors  were 
supposed  to  have  been  eliminated  from  con- 
sideration   In    legislative    apportionment,    a 
statement  to  that  effect  surely  would  have 
been  added  to  the  prohibitions  of  the  con- 
temporary   15th    amendment.      And    If,    by 
oversight,   the  people  of   the   United   States 
omitted    it    there,    surely    they   would    have 
Included    It    in    the    later    19th    amendment 
which  also  altered  suffrage  or  In  the  most 
recent   24th   amendment   which   once   again 
affected  the  franchise.    The  undeniable  fact 
of  the  matter  is   that  the  American  people 
have  never  overwhelmingly  held  to  the  "one- 
man,  one-vote"  theory  of  representative  gov- 
ernment;  the  fact  that  the  Supreme  Court 
thinks  they  should  have,  notwithstanding. 

One  wrong,  then,  that  the  apportionment 
decisions  accomplish  Is  a  deprivation  of 
States  rights.  The  Court,  In  the  abused 
name  of  personal  rights,  has  denied  the 
rights  of  the  States  and  vindicated,  above  all 
else,  Court's  rights — the  rights  of  the  courts 
to  make  any  of  their  own  private  prejudices 
and  moral  convictions  the  law  of  the  land. 
Yet,  If  In  trampling  States  rights  the  Court 
has  gone  beyond  the  wildest  dreams  of  Judi- 
cial activists  and  beyond  any  reasoned  un- 
derstanding of  the  Constitution,  the  greatest 
wrong  which  the  Court  has  Inflicted  Is 
against  the  Constitution  Itself  and  the  free 
government   It  established. 

The  flagrant  exercise  of  what  Justice  Har- 
lan has  dubbed  the  "amending  power"  of 
the  Supreme  Court  threatens,  above  all  else, 
our  separation  of  powers.  Now,  In  the  20th 
century,  when  the  need  for  the  division  of 
powers,  both  horizontal  and  vertical,  is  most 
urgent,  the  Court  Is  breaking  down  the  walls. 
Now,  when  power  and  authority  are  easily 
and  rapidly  pyramided,  when  the  advances 
In  the  study  of  molding  masses  into  con- 
formity are  progressing  steadily,  an  effec- 
tive system  of  power  diffusion  Is  paramount. 
We,  who  are  aware  of  the  truism  that  abso- 
lute power  corrupts  absolutely,  cannot  sit 
by  and  watch  the  Supreme  Cotu-t  destroy 
the  checks  for  liberty  which  otu-  Constitu- 
tion clearly  set  down.  We  must  remember, 
too,  that  the  checks  and  balances  In  our 
system  do  not  always  execute  themselves, 
especially  when  one  branch  develops  a  crav- 
ing lust  for  control.  The  relationships  of 
the  branches  to  each  other  Is  constantly 
varying  and  In  danger  of  reaching  a  state  of 
Imbalance.  When  such  an  imbalance  Is  evi- 
dent, action  is  the  responsibility  of  the 
branch  whose  powers  are  being  usvirped. 
The  Court,  time  and  again  In  the  past  10 
years,  has  assumed  legislative  powers  and 
has  Ignored  State  authority,  and  so  the  Con- 
gress and  the  States  must  act. 

The  Court's  action  presents  a  danger  to  the 
Constitution  In  stUl  another  way.  The  re- 
cent decisions  which  use  the  Constitution 
as  a  substitute  for  a  legal  code,  and  which 
are  based  on  the  theory  that  every  supposed 
Ul  which  befalls  the  American  people  has 
a  solution  In  the  Constitution,  Is  a  serious 
danger  to  the  Constitution. 
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The  Conatltutlon  does  not  s^o  to  great 
lengths  to  demand  that  Government  achieve 
certain  ends  thous;ht  by  Judges  to  constitute 
Justice.  What  a  constitution  In  fact  and  In 
theory  does  Is  to  establish  a  Kovernment.  de- 
fine Its  powers  and  limits,  iind  allow  It  to 
determine  Ita  own  ends  and  its  own  defini- 
tions of  Justice.  Judicial  notions  of  s<^)clal 
and  political  justice  cannot  be  allowed  to 
stand  as  the  law  of  the  land  U  they  were, 
the  dynamics  of  our  free  society,  devoted  to 
republican  principles  and  tjovernment  by 
representative  elections  would  Inevitably  give 
way  to  general  abdication  uf  respijaslblUty 
which  Is  so  characteristic  of  government  by 
lawsuit  or  dictate. 

I  would  also  remind  my  fellow  Repre.senta- 
tlves  that  caprlclijus  usurpation  of  power. 
whether  In  the  name  of  the  majority,  the 
minority,  the  rich,  the  poor.  Justice  or  In- 
justice. Is  tyranny  Our  real  liberties  are 
protected  by  our  unique  system  of  rheck.s 
and  balances  which  sacrifices  quick  action 
and  expediency  for  personal  freedom  Our 
system  Is  and  must  remain  m  tc  important 
than  Isolated  and  con'r  iverslal  policy  re- 
forms, and  the  Supreme  Court  Is  threatening 
that  system. 

Last,  but  not  least,  among  those  whom 
the  Court  has  wronged  Ln  the  apportionment 
decisions  Is  the  Supreme  Court  Itself  As 
Justice  Frankfurter  wlis  always  quick  to 
point  out,  the  Court  cannot  continue  to 
gallop  through  the  political  thicket  with 
reckless  abandon  and  expect  not  to  get  its 
robes  torn.  Becau.se  the  Court  has  no  man- 
date from  the  people,  becau.se  It  has  no  power 
to  lay  or  collect  taxes,  and  because  It  has  no 
armies,  it  Is  dependent  for  Its  legitimacy  and 
efficacy  upon  the  go<Kl  will  of  the  people 
Prom  newspapers  and  from  my  own  ex- 
perience with  the  public.  I  can  attest  that 
this  good  win  Is  we^irlng  quite  thin  Thl.s 
present  Court  Is  In  danger  'f  wrecking  I'self 
as  an  effective  political  Institution 

r  recognize  that  an  amendment  to  the 
U  S  Constitution  must  be  something  more 
than  a  means  of  scolding  the  Court  An 
amendment  to  the  Con."(titution  must  be  de- 
fensible on  the  grounds  of  what.  In  particu- 
lar, it  seeks  to  accomplish 

Above  all  else,  the  amendment  envisioned 
!n  House  Joint  Resolution  1087  wr>uld  .seek 
merely  to  reestabll.sh  principles  of  represent- 
ative government  older  than  the  Nation  Itself. 
It  has  long  been  the  practice  of  Americans  to 
take  Into  account  factors  other  than  popu- 
lation In  the  process  of  legislative  appor- 
tionment. As  a  matter  of  historical  fact. 
If  State  legislatures  had  been  appfirtloned 
strictly  on  the  basis  of  p<3pulatlon  at  the 
time  of  the  ratification  of  the  Constitution, 
the  Constitution  might  never  have  been 
ratified  at  all.  In  the  late  18th  century 
there  were  also  Inequities  In  State  legisla- 
tive districts,  but  at  the  time,  they  favore<l 
the  city  populations  and  acted  to  the  detri- 
ment of  the  western  farmers  In  each  of  the 
States.  The  political  complexion  of  what 
was  then  the  West  w\s  antsfeder.iUsts  If  not 
anarchistic  Had  the  principle  of  'one  man 
one  vote"  been  fully  accepted  under  these 
circumstances,  the  Constitution  might  never 
have  been  ratified  A  system  of  representa- 
tion which  produced  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  cannot  be  all  bad 

The  statements  of  Chief  Justice  Warren 
that:  "Legislators  represent  people  not  trees 
or  acres  (:)•••  (L legislators  are  elected 
by  voters,  not  farms  or  cities  nr  econ'^mlc 
Interests  •  •  •"  Is  alarming  If  there  .seems 
to  be  one  truism,  above  all  others  In  Amer- 
ican politics  It  Is  that  Interest  groups  are 
an  Integral  part  of  the  political  svstem 
Prom  Madison's  "Pederallst  No  10"  to 
Beard's  studies  of  American  history  to 
the  work  of  the  Nye  committee,  the  realistic 
assumption  In  America  has  been  that  In- 
terest groups  do  play  an  active  part  In 
politics.  What  the  Court  has  done  Is  to 
turn  their  backs  on  the  true  conditions  and 


merely  Insure  that  the  control  of  govern- 
ment shifts  from  some  grtmps  to  different 
groups  And  I  do  not  believe  It  Is  coinci- 
dence that  the  groups  destined  t<j  rule  by 
Court  fl.it  are  generally  more  sympathetic 
to  the  same  causes  of  reform  the  Court  has 
been  serving 

The  function  of  geographical  representa- 
tion has  never  been  to  represent  trees  or 
pastures,  but  It  has  been  to  insure  a  fair 
system  of  checks  and  balances  in  State  gov- 
ernments among  very  real  and  differing  In- 
terests. It  Ls  in  this  respect  that  the  Court 
has  deprived  many  minority  Interests  of 
their  checks  upon  the  actions  of  the  nu- 
merical majority 

What  my  amendment  really  provides  for 
is  a  return  to  the  States  and  to  the  people 
the  authority  to  set  their  own  criteria  for 
legislative  app<.)rtlonment  In  one  house  of 
their  State  legislature  Any  opposition  to 
such  a  suggestion  would  have  to  come  from 
someone  who  had  a  political  ax  to  grind.  A 
stretching  of  the  Federal  Constitution  and 
the  14th  amendment  to  make  It  cover  State 
legislative  practices  portends  much  ill  if 
aUuwed   to  stand. 

For  the  reasons  outlined  In  this  sUtement. 
I  urge  that  this  conunlttee  report  House 
Joint  Resolution  1087  favorably  I  regret 
that  the  times  and  a  reckless  Court  have 
required  this  action,  but  It  would  be  a 
greater  mistake  for  us  to  sit  Idly  by  and  con- 
cede the  Supreme  Court  s  sovereign  power  by 
default,  than  it  would  be  u>  move  boldly  for 
I  con.stltutional  amendment  I  do  n<it  mean 
t  )  minimize  the  gravity  of  my  proposal,  but 
we  are  left  no  sure  alternatives. 

Before  closing.  I  would  like  to  point  out  for 
the  record  what  my  amendment  does  not  do 
It  would  not  require  or  encour.age  any  par- 
ticular kind  of  legislative  apportionment 
It  would  merely  put  the  decision  back  Into 
the  hands  of  the  pe<iple<!  elected  representa- 
tives— back  where  It  belongs 

As  we  consider  this  proposal.  I  would  like 
to  have  you  keep  In  mind  that  there  are  no 
assurances  against  who  will  be  the  targets 
of  an  unchecked  Court  Our  memories 
cannot  be  so  short 
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Redistribute  Immigration  Quotas 


FXTENSION  OF   FiEMARKS 

HON.  PHILIP  J.  PHILBIN 

OF    MASSACHtJSrrTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  August  5,  1964 

Mr.  PHILBIN  Mr  Speaker,  revl.slon 
of  our  ba.sic  immiiiration  laws  is  a  mo.si 
d'^sirable  objective  and  I  am  hopeful 
that  the  Congress  will  soon  have  the 
opportunity  to  act  on  pendinu  proposals 
to  liberalize  the  quota  restrictions 

I  note  that  the  administration's  pro- 
posals in  S.  1932  call  for  the  realloca- 
tion of  unu.sed  quotas  and  the  creation 
of  a  quota  reserve  pfx)l  to  help  ease  the 
current  immigration  restriction.s. 

In  this  respect.  Mr.  Speaker,  back  In 
1953  I  first  introduced  legislation  to 
create  a  pool  of  unused  immi^'ration 
quotas  to  enable  many  .Americans  to 
bring  close  relatives  to  this  country.  My 
proposal  differs  from  .some  pendintr  pro- 
posals in  one  important  respect  in  that 
beneficiary  countries  would  repay  quotas 
whenever  immu-ration  rates  rise  in  those 
countries  not  using  all  of  the  quotas  au- 
thorized bv  law. 


This  particular  provision  would  nm. 
tect  nationals  behind  the  Iron  Cuitajl 
who  are  being  refused  exit  permiUbl 
their  k'overnments  once  freedom  is  ,^ 
stoH'd  to  the.se  unhappy  lands. 

Just  recently,  I  was  pleased  to  present 
my  views  on  my  bill.  H.R.  1106  toSJ 
Subcommittee  on  Immigration  of  th» 
House  Judiciary  Committee. 

This  bill  would  amend  .section  201  of 
the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act « 
as  to  provide  that  all  quota  numbers  na 
u.sed  in  any  year  shall  be  made  available 
to  immmrants  in  oversubscribed  areas  in 
the  follow  mK  year,  and  for  other 
purposes 

I  think  it  can  be  readily  seen  from  the 
title  of  the  bill  that  it  would  accom- 
plish  vei-y  woi-thwhile  ob.iectives  with- 
out increasing  immmration  quotas,  and 
that  would  sfem  to  me  to  promote 
desirable  reform  of  our  immit.:ration  laws 
I  favor  every  reasonable  proposal  to  in- 
crease quotas  and  liberalize  the  law. 

As  Members  of  the  Hou.se  so  well  know 
there  are  some  countries  in  northern 
Europe  where  the  quotas  are  now  under- 
sub.scribt'd.  and  some  countries  in  south- 
ern Europ.  uhere  the  quotas  are  heavily 
oversubscribed  in  vai-yin::,'  detirees 

This  Situation  is  all  the  more  difficult 
because  of  the  fact  that  some  of  these 
quotas  are  very  small  to  be^in  with  This 
is  due  largely  to  the  way  the  respective 
quotas  are  established  under  the  na- 
tionality  rule. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  the  overall 
quotas  should  be  raised,  that  broader 
exceptions  should  be  written  into  the  law, 
that  all  close  relatives  of  American  citi- 
zens, veterans,  and  lepally  admitted 
aliens  otherwise  qualified,  should  be  ad- 
mitted. Many  proposals  have  been  made 
to  this  end  and  now  are  pendintr. 

I  am  sui-e  the  Congress  always  has  in 
mind  the  practical  aspects  of  immigra- 
tion legislation  and  our  past  experience 
and  difTiculties  encountered  in  passing 
liberalizing  legislation  in  this  field.  But 
admittedly,  these  problems  should  not 
deter  us  as  Members  of  Congress  from 
doing  our  duty  as  we  see  it,  to  infuse  into 
our  immigration  laws  a  more  humane 
spirit  that  would  accommodate  them  to 
the  needs  of  a  great  cosmopolitan  coun- 
try like  our  own  which  has  welcomed  so 
many  immigrants  from  many  lands  to 
our  shores,  and  opened  up  for  them  and 
their  dear  ones  the  wide  vistas  of  oppor- 
tunity that  citizens  and  residents  of  this 
great  free  Nation  enjoy. 

I  may  state  that  I  am  strongly  in  favor 
of  organic  revision  and  improvement  of 
the  immigration  laws  by  this  Nation,  al- 
though I  fully  appreciate  the  very  difiB- 
cult  problems  that  are  involved  in  ac- 
complishing this  task. 

It  would,  therefoi-e.  seem  to  me  that 
the  propo-sal  contained  in  my  bill  being 
moderate,  fair,  and  reasonable  and  re- 
quiring no  massive  departure  from  the 
policy  Congress  has  followed  in  the  past 
pre.sents  a  very  attractive,  reliable,  cur- 
rent method  of  bringing  about  desirable 
reforms  in  our  Immigration  laws.  Such 
a  measure  in  my  opinion  could  pass  the 
Congress. 

I  will  not  go  Into  the  various  theories, 
or  the  philosophy,  of  immigration  laws 
In  general,  but  I  should  like  to  stress  thto 
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talk  about  America  being  the  land  of 
freedom,  equality,  and  opportunity,  and  a 
place  where  people  are  treated  equally 
under  the  law,  and  given  the  benefit  of 


r^mt  and  that  is  the  great,  compel- 
°"*  ^P.irabilitv  of  establishing  policies 
^  ifws  here  that  would  encourage  and 

*"°    .  fhP  reuniting  of  families,  thus .    - 

permit  \"^       ,. ,    *  j.  our  fellow  citizens  constitutional   safeguards,   equal   pnvi 

naaking  '^  P°f' "    ^i^^  country  to  bring  leges,  and  entitlements  that  have  meant 

^"'^  TlrnnU  here  to  join  them  in  larg-  so  much  to  our  Nation  and  the  world. 
^^"'  ifhprs  and  more  quickly  than  has        It  is  believed  by  a  great  many  Ameri- 

er  nii^°"'     J  j,^  the  past  under  exist-  cans  that  the  national  origin  system  is 

l^n  periuii*^  unfair,  unworkable,  and  discriminatory 

"'V^^these  reasons.  I  think  that  my  in  its  operation.     Notwithstanding  that 

hIol-  bill  has  special  and  vei-y  broad  fact,  if  we  accept  it  as  many  do,  it  re- 

'^'     1     It  has  been  endorsed  in  prin-  mains  that  my  bill  leaves  undisturbed 

*'^r  bv  President  Truman,  by  President  the  present  overall   immigration  quota 

S!fjf,^owcr  bv  President  Kennedy,  and  I  totals. 

derstand  that  President  Johnson  may  On  the  other  hand,  the  bill  seeks  to 
"iln  be  favorably  disposed  and  sympa-  redistribute  some  60.000  or  more,  unused 
rV'tic  tow  ard  the  proposal.  It  is  a  sane,  quota  numbers,  which  are  lost  each  year 
nracticable  approach  to  a  very  thorny  through  lack  of  applicants  in  certain 
nroblem  and  it  has  wide  support  in  the  countries  among  countries  where  long 
^.j^^ij„  quota  waiting  lists  and  heartbreaking  de- 
*  It  seems  quite  understandable  that  lays  exist,  and  where  the  quotas  are  gen- 
such  a  moderate,  yet  effective,  measure  erally  heavily  oversubscribed. 


to  accomplish  a  result  that  most  Ameri- 
cans want,  would  meet  with  strong  favor 
on  the  part  of  the  American  people,  and 
I  hope  and  urge  that  the  Congress  will. 
at  an  early  date,  grapple  boldly  with  the 
problem  involved  here,  and  approve  my 
bill,  or  one  like  it.  that  will  enable  us 
to  take  a  step  forward  from  the  maze  of 
formalism  and  technicality  and  rather 
complacent  attitude  and  method  which 
the  Nation  has  been  pursuing,  and  enact 
a  law  that  will  in  the  real  sense  help 
many  loyal  Americans  to  be  reunited 
with  their  families  from  overseas. 

This  measure  would  also  emphasize 
our  interest  in  perpetuating  and  enrich- 
ing the  spiritual  doctrines  we  have  em- 
braced throughout  our  national  life  of  af- 
fording a  haven  and  refuge  for  the  op- 
pressed, the  persecuted,  and  the  lowly 
within  the  boundaries  of  our  Nation. 

Such  a  measure  would  be  cordially  re- 
ceived, not  only  at  home,  but  abroad, 
where  the  people  of  many  nations,  na- 
tionalities, and  races  are  observing  us 
With  a  critical  eye  to  ascertain  whether 
we  really  mean  what  we  say  when  we 


The  bill  has  its  proper  safeguards  in 
that  it  would  permit  the  Government 
over  a  5-year  period  to  recapture  from 
any  of  the  affected  countries,  quota  num- 
bers which  were  redistributed  to  other 
nations  and  which  would  be  lost  forever 
if  not  used  under  present  immigration 
laws. 

I  assert  with  ample  justification,  I  be- 
lieve, that  my  bill  would  correct  certain 
inequities  arising  from  the  act,  which 
provides  such  small  quotas  from  such 
countries  as  Italy  and  Greece  as  well  as 
several  other  countries. 

For  example,  the  idea  of  Italy  and 
Greece,  nations  from  which  in  a  true 
sense  we  have  drawn  so  much  of  our 
national  heritage  in  terms  of  freedom, 
personal  liberty,  and  culture,  having  less 
than  6,000  quota  numbers  is  understand- 
ably unjustifiable,  logically  inconsistent, 
and  disruptive  of  those  cordial  under- 
standings and  sympathetic  bonds  of  ap- 
proval, friendship,  and  trust  which  are 
necessary  to  enlightened  international 
policy. 


HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

liiinsDW,  .VrcrsT  6,  1964 

The  Hou.se  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 
Rabbi  Joseph  S   Safsel.  Congregation 
Shomrei  Habrith,  Reading,  Pa.,  offered 

the  following  prayer: 

Almighty  God.  who  has  been  our  source 
of  comfort  and  spirit  throughout  all 
generations— and  to  whom  Thy  children 
turn  in  their  moments  of  despair — we 
be.seech  Thy  blessings  upon  this  day, 
to  instill  within  our  hearts  Thy  divine 
wisdom  and  understanding  to  guide  us 
through  our  deliberations  in  planning 
the  laws  of  our  beloved  Nation. 

Instill  a  love  of  mankind  and  under- 
standing among  Thy  children  wherever 
they  may  be.  so  that  neighbor  will  live 
In  peace  with  neighbor,  and  the  seeds 
of  hatred  and  unrest  shall  be  turned 
into  peace  and  tranquillity. 

Guide  us  through  these  trying  days  of 
uncertainty  with  Thy  light  of  truth;  give 
us  the  moral  courage  to  inspire  mankind 


It  can  be  said  that  not  only  Italy  and 
Greece,  but  Lebanon,  Turkey,  Poland, 
Lithuania,  Israel  and  some  other  coun- 
tries too,  have  not  been  accorded  proper 
quotas,  considering  the  quality  of  loyalty, 
fidelity,  and  constructive  contributions 
of  the  natives  of  those  countries,  who 
have  been  outstanding  citizens  and  resi- 
dents of  our  own  Nation. 

We  can  well  take  notice  of  the  fact 
that  the  operation  of  our  immigration 
laws  has  been  in  many  instances  harsh, 
unfair,  unsympathefic  and  arbitrary 
with  regard  to  the  applications  of  many 
splendid  American  citizens  who  have 
sought  to  promote  reunion  with  their  rel- 
atives in  these  countries. 

Unquestionably  the  quotas  have  been 
discriminatory  toward  the  countries  of 
southern  Europe,  the  Near  East,  and 
other  nations.  It  should  be  noted  that 
northern  European  countries  quota 
numbers  have  been  undersubscribed  at 
an  increasing  rate  and  that  the  quotas  of 
southern  Europe  and  other  parts  of  the 
world  have  been  oversubscribed  at  a  very 
heavy  rate. 

I  should  also  like  to  make  the  point 
that  this  condition  is  bringing  disillu- 
sionment and  resentment  to  a  great 
many  American  citizens  who  feel  that 
their  own  Government  is  not  treating 
them  fairly  in  preventing  their  reunion 
with  their  own  flesh  and  blood  and  close 
relatives  abroad,  and  I  do  not  believe  that 
this  is  a  healthy  or  wholesome  situation. 
My  bill  offers  a  ready  remedy  for  the 
injustices  and  inequities  that  have  re- 
sulted from  our  basic  immigration  laws, 
and  since  my  bill  would  move  in  a  very 
substantial  way  to  rectify  these  condi- 
tions, I  would  be  especially  grateful  to 
this  House  for  extending  the  measure  the 
most  sympathetic  and  painstaking  con- 
sideration, because  I  beheve  the  measure 
is  definitely  in  the  public  interest  of  our 
own  Nation  as  well  as  beneficial  to  our 
foreign  policy,  to  the  morale  of  our  citi- 
zens and  to  a  better  understanding  in  the 
world. 


that    the    plow    is    mightier    than    the 
sword. 

We  pray  that  the  words  of  Thy  prophet 
be  fulfilled:  "And  the  Lord  shall  be 
King  over  all  the  earth — in  that  day 
shall  the  Lord  be  one,  and  His  name 
One."    Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 


The  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  yes- 
terday was  read  and  approved. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr. 
Arrington.  one  of  its  clerks,  announced 
that  the  Senate  had  passed  w^ithout 
amendment  bills  of  the  House  of  the 
following  titles : 

H.R.  1997.  An  act  to  amend  subsection  (c) 
of  section  1332  of  title  28,  United  States 
Ckxie,  relating  to  diversity  of  citizenship; 

H.R.  4088.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  the  In- 
dustrial Tractor  Parts  Co.,  Inc.; 

H.R.  4871.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Glenn  C. 
Deits  and  others; 


H.R.  9372.  An  act  to  remove  a  cloud  on 
the  title  of  certain  property  owned  by  Wllmer 
Allers    and   Jane    B.    Allers,   both    of    Malin, 

Oreg.; 

H.R.  9521.  An  act  to  increase  the  authori- 
zation for  appropriation  for  continuing  work 
in  the  Missouri  River  Basin  by  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior;   and 

H.R.  11064.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  con- 
veyance of  certain  real  property  of  the 
United  States  situated  in  the  State  of  Vir- 
ginia. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  had  passed,  with  amendments  in 
which  the  concurrence  of  the  House  is 
requested,  a  bill  of  the  House  of  the  fol- 
lowing title: 

H.R.  8611.  An  act  to  facilitate  the  perform- 
ance of  medical  research  and  development 
within  the  Veterans'  Administration,  by  pro- 
viding for  the  indemnification  of  contractors. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  had  passed,  with  amendments  in 
which  the  concurrence  of  the  House  is 
requested,  a  bill  of  the  House  of  the  fol- 
lowing title: 

H.R.  8000.  An  act  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  Impose  a  tax  on  ac- 
quisitions  of    certain   foreign   securities   in 
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order  to  equalize  coeta  of  longer  term  fl- 
aanclng  In  the  United  States  and  In  marketa 
abroad,  and  for  other  purposes 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  insists  upon  Its  amendments  to 
the  foregoing  bill,  requests  a  conference 
with  the  House  on  the  disagreeing  votes 
of  the  two  Houses  thereon,  and  appoints 
Mr.  Byhd  of  Virginia.  Mr  Long  of  Louisi- 
ana, Mr.  Smathers.  Mr  Williams  of  IDel- 
aware,  and  Mr.  Carlson  to  be  the  con- 
ferees on  the  part  of  the  Senate 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  had  passed,  with  amendments  In 
which  the  concurrence  of  the  House  Is 
requested,  a  bill  of  the  House  of  the  fol- 
lowing title: 

H.R.  11296.  An  act  malcln^  .ipproprUtUm.s 
for  sundry  Independent  executive  bureaus. 
boarda.  commlssiuns.  corporations  agenctea, 
and  offlces.  for  the  ft.scal  year  ending  June 
30,  1965,  and  for  other  purposes 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  Insists  upon  Its  amendments  to 
the  foregoing  bill,  requests  a  conference 
with  the  House  on  the  disagreeing  votes 
of  the  two  Houses  thereon,  and  appoints 
Mr.  Macnxtson.  Mr.  Ellender.  Mr.  Rus- 
sell, Mr.  Holland,  Mr.  Monroney,  Mr 
Anderson,  Mr.  Allott.  Mr.  Young  of 
North  Dakota,  and  Mr.  Saltonstall  to 
be  the  conferees  on  the  part  of  the  Sen- 
ate. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  had  passed  bills  of  the  following 
titles,  In  which  the  concurrence  of  the 
House  is  requested. 

S.  2048.  An  act  to  provide  fur  the  estabU.sh- 
men*;  of  the  Bighorn  Canyon  National  Rec- 
reation Area,  and  for  other  purposes; 

S.  2281.  An  act  to  cl.irlfy  the  componer.t,s 
of.  and  to  assist  In  the  manaeement  of.  the 
national  debt  and  the  tax  structure; 

S.  2711.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Prank  S 
Chow: 

S.  2712.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Slme  Dr,i- 
gutln  VuUn: 

S.2741.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Palmerlna 
Calra  and  her  minor  children; 

S.  2742.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mrs  Stylll- 
ant  Papathanaslou. 

S.  2812.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Joanne 
Irene  Taylor;   and 

S.  3074.  An  act  to  i^lve  the  consent  of  Con- 
gjesa  to  the  construction  of  certain  interna- 
tional bridges. 


SUBCOMMITTEE   ON   IMMIGRATION 
AND  NATIONALITY  POLICY  OP  THE 
COMMITTEE  ON  THE  JUDICIARY 
Mr.   FEIGHAN      Mr.   Speaker.   I   ask 
unanimous  consent  that  Subcommittee 
No.   1.  on  Immigration  and  Nationality 
Policy,  of  the  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary, may  be  permitted  to  conduct  hear- 
ings during  general   debate   this   after- 
noon. 

The  SPEAKER.     Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ohio? 
Mr.  HALL.     I  object.  Mr.  Speaker. 
The  SPEAKER.     Objection  Is  heard 


Is    there    objection 
the   gentleman   from 


STEVENSON  SPEAKS  FOR  AMERICA 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  my  remarks. 


The    SPEAKER 

to   the   request    of 
Illinois' 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Illinois  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  Chicago  Tribune,  which  Is  a  Repub- 
lican newspaper  and  Is  supporting  Sen- 
ator Ooldwater  for  the  Presidency,  de- 
votes its  lead  editorial  In  this  morning's 
edition  to  what  it  terms  "Ambassador 
Adiai  E.  Stevenson's  calm  and  lucid  dis- 
cussion before  the  United  Nations  yes- 
terday of  Communist  t<:)rpedo  attacks 
upon  American  warships  off  the  coast  of 
North  Vietnam  '  The  tKlltonal  is 
headed  Mr  Stevenson  Speaks  for 
America  ' 

I  quote  from  the  final  paragraph  of 
this  editorial : 

Mr  Stevenson  ha.s  put  Communist  pirati- 
cal acts  and  the  systematic  campaign  to  con- 
quer South  V'letii.mi  and  Liioe  in  clear  per- 
spective His  unaddrned  recital  of  what  has 
happened  and  is  happening  in  southeast  Asia 
will  go  a  long  way  toward  persu.idlng  the 
people  that  they  now  are  informed  about 
Communist  objectives  and  the  purpose  of 
American  counteraction. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  times  of  national  crises 
AmericaiLs  cluse  ranks  and  unity  Is  the 
shield  (jf  patriutisni  Tiie  Cliicago  Trib- 
une is  abiding  by  the  finest  traditions  of 
our  country  in  approving  and  praising 
the  performance  In  this  suspervse- 
fnghtened  occasion  of  a  distinguished 
son  of  Illinois  with  whom  en  political  oc- 
casions the  Tribune  usually  is  in  dis- 
agreement. Truly,  Mr.  Stevenson  spoke 
for  America,  and  a  united  American  peo- 
ple .stand  behind  his  words. 


US.  MARSHALS  SHOULD  AliRFST 
AMERICANS  RETURNING  FROM 
CUBA 

Mr  ROGERS  of  Florida  Mr  Speaker. 
I  a.sk  unanimous  consent  to  addre.ss  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend my  remarks 

The  SPEAKER  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Florida? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr  ROGERS  of  Florida  Mr 
Speaker,  there  are  currently  .some  84 
American  students  touring  Communist 
Cuba  as  guests  of  Fidel  Castro.  They 
are  destined  to  return  to  the  Uidted 
States  sometime  Saturday,  or  shortly 
thereafter,  according  to  reliable  reports. 
Just  as  was  done  last  year  when  a  similar 
group  defied  the  ban  on  such  travel,  this 
group  will  probably  land  at  one  of  the 
airports  in  the  New  York  area. 

US  marshals  should  be  on  the  sfxit  to 
arrest  th^'se  US  cltl/ens  who  have  vio- 
lated U.S.  law  In  the  most  flagrant  man- 
ner. These  same  .Americans  should  be 
prosecuted  to  the  fullest  extent  under  the 
law 

And  adequate  legal  sanctions  exist 
under  8  United  States  Code  1185.  which 
prescribes  penalty  of  5  years  in  prison 
and  $5,000  fine,  as  well  as  18  United 
States  Code  371.  carrying  5  years'  im- 
prisonment and  $10,000  fine  The  first 
provision  spells  out  the  law  dealing  with 
violating  the  travel  ban  on  Cuban  visits. 


Augusts 

The  second  citation  covers  con«nln» 
which  it  clearly  appears  to  be  in  thlaSS" 

Tliese  American  citizens  went  to  olS 
completely  aware  of  their  vioUtlaSi 
Each  passport  Issued  them  boi^^^ 
words  -This  passport  not  valid  for  truri 
to  or  In  Communist-controlled  portk^ 
of  Cuba."  They  had  every  IntenUonS 
defying  the  United  States  by  going  on  » 
Communist  "Havana  holiday  " 

I  have  contacted  the  Internal  Security 
Division  of  the  Department  of  Justice  to 
urge  that  these  arrests  be  made  Inune- 
dlately,  and  these  particular  sections  of 
the  law  be  applied  with  full  weight. 


REAPPORTIONMENT 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unw- 
imous  consent  to  extend  my  remarks  at 
this  point  In  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Speaker.  If  the  ef- 
forts to  attach  a  rider  to  the  foreign  aid 
authorization  bill  to  suspend  the  recent 
reapportionment  decision  of  the  US 
Supreme  Court  is  successful,  it  will  be 
my  Intention  to  vote  against  the  bill. 

The  reapportionment  decision  of  the 
Supreme  Court  was  long  overdue.  The 
urowth  of  the  State  of  Ohio  has  been 
thwarted  by  the  "cornstalk  brigade"  in 
the  Ohio  Assembly  under  the  Hanna 
amendment  which  jirovided  one  legisla- 
tor to  every  county,  recardle.ss  of  popula- 
tion. These  rural  legislators  have  con- 
sistently represented  real  estate  instead 
of  people  in  cruel  disregard  of  growing 
urban  needs. 

The  legislative  rider  would  perpetuate 
the  injustice  of  the  pre.sent  rural  domi- 
r^.ation  of  State  affairs.  The  tactic  \s 
designed  to  push  constitutional  amend- 
ments to  nullify  Supreme  Court  rulings 
through  the  several  State  legislatures 
while  they  are  still  illegally  controlled  by 
the  "cornstalk  brigade.  "  The  proposal 
IS  an  act  of  legislative  miscliief  which 
could  permanently  impa;r  the  equality  of 
citizenship. 


COMMITTEE  ON  AGRICULTURE 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House 
the  following  communication,  which  to- 
cether  with  the  accompanying  papers, 
was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations; 

us  House  or  Representatives. 

COMMITTKE  ON  AGRlCtrLTfRE. 

Wi.^hington.  DC.  Augiist  5,  19€4. 
H(3n  John  W   McCormack. 
Tfif  Speaker, 

The  Hfiuse  of  Representatives, 
Washingtun.  DC. 

Dear  Mr  Speaker:  Pursuant  to  the  provi- 
sions of  s«»ctlon  2  of  the  Watershed  Protec- 
tion and  Fkxjd  Prevention  Act.  as  amended, 
the  Committee  on  Agriculture  today  consid- 
ered the  following  work  plans  transmitted 
to  you  by  Executive  communication  and  re- 
ferred to  this  committee  and  unanimously 
approved  each  of  such  plans.  The  work 
plans  Involved  are: 

Watershed,  State,  and  Executive  communl- 
Ciition  number 

Mill  Creek.  Georgia.  No.  2220,  88th  Con- 
gress 


1961* 

T^Ue  River.  Georgia.  No.  2220.  88th  CSon- 

Ttrsbyhope  Creek.  Delaware  and  Maryland. 

''°wSngr-NrpTe^;    Missouri.   No.    2220. 

'^ne'^tSnd'^ed    and    two    river    tributaries. 
uS-url,  NO.  1789,  88th  Congress. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Harold  D.  Coolet. 

Chairman. 
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CALL  OF  THE  HOUSE 
Mr    ROOSEVELT.     Mr.    Speaker.    I 
niake  the  point  of  order  that  a  quorum 

k  not  present. 
The  SPEAKER.    Evidently  a  quorum 

(c  not  present. 

Mr  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move  a 
call  of  the  House. 

A  call  of  the  House  was  ordered. 

The  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the  fol- 
lowing Members  failed  to  answer  to  their 

""°^^-  lRollNo.206] 


Aiger 

.Ashley 

Avery 

Baker 

Baring 

Bfnnett.  Mich 

Boiling 

BriKk 

Buckley 

Davis  Tenn. 

Dlngell 

Everett 

Bvlns 

l^lIton.  Tenn 


Green.  Oreg. 

Griffin 

Hnrvey.  Mich. 

Healey 

.Jones,  Mo. 

Vice- 

Lmkford 

I.cnnon 

l.pMnskl 

M.iUllard 

Meader 

Miller.  NY. 

MorrLson 

Murray  ■ 

Norblad  ' 


Passman 

Pepper 

Pillion 

Powell 

Sheppard 

Slier 

Staebler 

Tollefson 

Wallhauser 

Whltten 

Wilson, 

Charles  H. 
Wlnstead 


The  SPEAKER.  On  this  rollcall.  389 
Members  have  answered  to  their  names. 
a  quorum. 

By  unanimous  consent,  further  pro- 
ceedings under  the  call  were  dispensed 
with. 


VETERANS'   PENSION   BILL 
Mr    ALBERT.      Mr.    Speaker.    I 


ask 


unanimous  consent  that  on  Monday  next 
;t  may  bo  in  order  for  the  Speaker  to 
recognize  the  chairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Veterans"  Affairs,  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  I  Mr.  TeagueI  to  call  up  un- 
der suspension  of  the  rules  the  bill,  H.R. 
1927.  the  veterans'  pension  bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  reque.st  of  the  gentleman  from  Okla- 
homa^ 

There  was  no  objection. 


VETERANS'  NURSING  CARE  AND 
NURSING   CARE   FACILITIES 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  take  from 
the  Siieaker  s  table  the  bill.  H.R.  8009.  to 
amend  title  38.  United  States  Code,  to 
provide  certain  veterans  with  urgently 
needed  nursing  home  care  and  nursing 
care  facilities  while  reducing  the  cost  to 
the  United  States  of  caring  for  such  vet- 
erans, and  for  other  purposes,  with  the 
Senate  amendments  thereto,  and  con- 
cur m  the  Senate  amendments. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  amend- 
ments as  follows: 

Page  1.  strike  out  aU  after  line  7  over  to 
and  Including  line  3  on  page  2  and  Insert: 

"•(2)  The  Administrator,  subject  to  tbe 
approval  of  the  President,  is  authorized  to 


establtsh  and  operate  not  less  than  four 
thousand  beds  for  the  ftirnlshlng  of  nursing 
home  care  to  eligible  veterans  In  facilities 
over  which  the  Administrator  has  direct  and 
exclusive  jurisdiction.'  " 

Page  3,  line  8.  strike  out  "Chief  Medical 
Director"  and  insert:  "Administrator". 

Page  4,  line  12,  strike  out  "1964"  and  in- 
sert: "1965". 

Page  6,  line  7.  strike  out  "1964"  and  In- 
sert: "1965". 

Amend  the  title  so  as  to  read:  "An  Act  to 
amend  title  38,  United  States  Code,  to  pro- 
vide veterans  with  urgently  needed  nursing 
home  care  and  nursing  care  facilities  while 
reducing  the  cost  to  the  United  States  of 
caring  for  such  veterans,  and  for  other 
purposes."  i 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 
The  Senate   amendments  were  con- 
curred in. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  extend  my 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  am  happy  to  move  to  concur  in  the 
Senate's  amendments  today  to  this  bill 
on  nursing  care  which  can  only  be  de- 
scribed as  a  landmark  in  the  field  of  vet- 
erans' law. 

The  amendments  of  the  Senate  are 
consistent  with  the  intent  and  hopes  of 
the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs  and 
this  House,  and  their  major  purpose 
makes  clear  that  the  Administrator,  sub- 
ject to  the  approval  of  the  President, 
shall  establish  and  operate  not  less  than 
4  000  nursing  care  beds.  The  bill,  as  it 
passed  the  House,  had  a  2.000  figure  but. 
as  the  debate  made  clear  at  the  time  of 
the  House  action,  this  was  in  addition  to 
the  2,000  previously  authorized  by  the 
President  In  August  of  1963. 

Another  amendment  places  the  re- 
sponsibility for  transfers  to  private  nurs- 
ing homes  in  the  hands  of  the  Adminis- 
trator rather  than  the  Chief  Medical 
Director,  but  obviously  this  is  a  techni- 
cality. 

The  third  amendment  provides  that 
the  increase  in  payments  for  nursing 
care  patients  to  State  homes  shall  be  ef- 
fective January  1,  1965,  instead  of  1964. 

The  other  amendment  involves  a 
change  in  the  title  of  the  bill  which  does 
not  affect  the  substance. 

I  want  to  take  this  opportunity,  Mr. 
Speaker,  to  again  pay  tribute  to  the  spe- 
cial subcommittee  which  held  the  hear- 
ings and  deUberations  which  led  to  the 
reporting  and  enactment  of  H.R.  8009. 
This  subcommittee  was  headed  by  the 
gentleman  from  Tennessee  [Mr.  Ever- 
ett] and  the  other  members  who  served 
so  ably  with  him  were  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  [Mr.  Roberts],  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  [Mr.  Secrest],  the 
gentleman  from  -Wisconsin  [Mr.  Schade- 
berg].  and  the  gentleman  from  Kan- 
sas [Mr.  Ellsworth].  The  members 
worked  in  closest  harmony  and  the  vet- 


erans of  this  country  are  indebted  to 
them   for   the    comprehensive   measure, 
which  will  soon  be  on  the  statute  books 
of  this  country. 

Our  thanks,  too,  to  the  several  vet- 
erans' organizations  and  their  represent- 
atives who  have  done  so  much  to  accom- 
plish this  result  today. 


PAYMENT  OF  SPECIAL  PENSION  TO 
HOLDERS  OF  THE  CONGRES- 
SIONAL MEDAL  OF  HONOR 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  take  from 
the  Speaker's  desk  the  bill  (H.R.  2434) 
to  amend  section  560  of  title  38,  United 
States  Code,  to  permit  the  payment  of 
special  pension  to  holders  of  the  Con- 
gressional Medal  of  Honor  awarded  such 
medal  for  actions  not  involving  conflict 
with  an  enemy,  and  for  other  purposes, 
with  a  Senate  amendment  thereto. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  amend- 
ment, as  follows: 

Page  1,  lines  4  and  5.  strike  out  "by  (1) 
striking  out  '.  who  has  attained  the  age  of 
fifty  years,'  and   (2)". 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  move  to  concur  in  the  Senate  amend- 
ment with  an  amendent  which  I  offer. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Teactje  of 
Texas:  In  lieu  of  the  matter  proposed  to 
be  stricken  by  the  Senate  amendment  Insert 
the  following: 

"(1)  by  striking  out  'flity  years'  and  In- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  'forty  years'  and  (2)". 

The  SPEAKER.     The  question  is  on 
the  motion  of  the  gentleman  from  Texas. 
The  motion  was  agreed  to. 
A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 

table. 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  extend  my 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  amendment  would  make  all  veterans 
who  hold  the  Congressional  Medal  of 
Honor  and  who  are  40  or  more  years  of 
age  eligible  for  the  special  $100  a  month 
pension. 

Prior  to  the  enactment  of  Public  Law 
87-138,  there  had  been  a  65-year  age  re- 
quirement, and  this  law  reduced  it  to 
age  50.  The  bill  which  became  Public 
Law  87-138  in  the  form  which  it  passed 
the  House,  H.R.  845.  of  the  87th  Congress, 
had  no  age  requirement.  The  Senate 
inserted  the  50 -year  requirement  and 
this  was  accepted  in  order  to  get  the  leg- 
islation on  the  books.  ^When  the  House 
passed  H.R.  2434  in  this  Congress,  there 
was  no  age  limitation. 

Thus,  it  will  be  noted  that  the  House 
has  consistently  believed  that  there 
should  be  no  limitation  of  age  on  this 
pension  for  the  highest  of  all  honors  of- 
fered by  this  Government.    In  an  effort 
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to  pass  this  legislation,  I  am  trying  to 
meet  the  other  body  halfway  and  set 
the  age  limit  at  40. 


August 


INDEMNinCATION  OF  CONTRAC- 
TORS. MEDICAL  RESEARCH  AND 
DEVELOPMEJTT  WITHIN  THE  VET- 
ERANS' ADMINISTRATION 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas  Mr.  Spf-akfr.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  take  from  the 
Speaker's  table  the  bill  'HR.  8611  >  to 
facilitate  the  performance  of  medical  re- 
search and  development  within  the  Vet- 
erans' Administration  by  providinc  for 
the  indemnification  of  contractors,  with 
Senate  amendments  thereto,  and  concur 
in  the  Senate  amendments. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 
The   Clerk   read    the   Senate   amend- 
ments, as  follows : 

On  page  1.  strike  out  all  after  l;ne  8  over 
t<5  and  Including  line  6  on  pinje  2  and  Insert: 

"(b)(1)  With  the  approval  of  the  Admin- 
istrator, any  contract  for  research  author- 
ized by  this  section  or  for  medical  research 
or  development  authorized  by  section  4101 
of  this  title,  the  performance  of  which  In- 
volves a  flak  of  an  unusually  hazardous  na- 
ture, may  provide  that  the  United  ytatea  will 
Indemnify  the  contractor  atralnst  either  or 
both  of  the  following,  but  only  to  the  extent 
that  they  arise  out  of  the  direct  performance 
of  the  contract  and  u^  the  extent  not  covered 
by  the  financial  protection  required  under 
subsection  (b)(5)  — 

"(A)  liability  ilncUidlng  reasonable  ex- 
penses of  litigation  or  settlement)  to  third 
persona,  except  liability  under  dute  or  Fed- 
eral Workmen's  Compen.satlon  Acts  to  em- 
ployees of  the  contractor  employed  at  the  site 
of  and  In  connection  with  the  contract  for 
which  Indemnification  Is  tfranted,  for  death, 
b.idlly  injury,  or  loea  of  or  d. image  to  prop- 
erty, from  a  risk  that  the  contract  defines  as 
unusually  hazardous. 

iB)  loss  of  or  damage  to  property  of  the 
contractor  from  a  risk  that  the  contract  de- 
fines as  unuBually  hazardous 

"(2)  A  contract  that  provides  for  Indem- 
nification In  accordance  with  subsection  ^b) 
( 1 )  must  also  provide  for 

"I  A)  notice  to  the  United  States  of  any 
claim  or  suit  against  the  contractor  for  death 
b^xllly  injury,  or  loss  of  or  damage  to  prop- 
erty: and 

"(B)  control  of  or  assistance  in  the  de- 
fense by  the  United  States,  at  its  election,  of 
any  such  suit  or  claim  f  -r  which  Indemnifi- 
cation   Is    provided    hereunder 

"(3)  No  payment  mav  be  made  under  sub- 
section (bid)  unless  the  AdmlnlstraU-)r  or 
hl.s  designee,  certifies  tha>  the  amount  is 
Just  and  reasonable 

'•<4)  Upon  approval  by  the  AdmlnUtrator 
payments  under  subsection  (b)(1)  may  be 
made  from- 

'lA)  funds  oblli?ated  (or  the  performance 
of  the  contract  concerned, 

"(B)  fundB  available  for  research  or  de- 
velopment, or  both,  and  not  <jtherwise  obli- 
gated; or 

'(C)  fund*  appropriated  for  those  pay- 
ments. 

"(5)  Each  contractor  which  is  a  party  to 
an  indemnification  agreement  under  sub- 
section (bKl)  shai:  hav,-  .uid  maintain 
financial  protection  of  such  type  and  In  such 
amounts  as  the  Admlnlsrrat(jr  shall  require 
to  cover  liability  to  third  persons  and  loss  of 
or  damage  to  the  contract^irs'  profjerty  The 
amount  of  financial  protection  required 
shall  be  the  maximum  amuunt  of  Insurance 
available  from  private  sources,  except  that 
the  Administrator  may  establish  a  lesser 
amount,  taking  Into  consideration  the  cost 
and  terms  of  private  Insurance.    Such  finan- 


cial protection  may  Include  private  Insur- 
ance, private  contractual  Indemnities,  self- 
In.surance,  other  proof  of  flnan(-1al  respon- 
slblUty,  or  a  combination  of  such  mea.sures 

"(6)  In  administering  the  provisions  of 
this  section,  the  Administrator  may  use  the 
facilities  and  services  jf  private  Insurance 
organizations,  and  he  may  contract  Ut  pay  a 
reasonable  compensation  therefor  Any  con- 
tract m.'^de  under  the  provisions  of  this  suh- 
aectlon  may  be  made  without  regard  to  the 
provisions  of  section  3709  of  the  Revised 
Statutes  (41  use.  5).  upon  a  showing  by 
the  Administrator  that  advertising  Is  not 
reasonably  practicable,  and  advance  pay- 
ments may  be  made 

■i7»  The  authority  to  Indemnify  contrac- 
tors under  this  section  does  not  create  any 
rights  In  third  persons  which  would  not 
otherwise  exist  by  law 

"(8)  As  used  In  this  section,  the  term  'con- 
tractor' Includes  subcontractors  r,f  any  tier 
under  a  contract  In  which  an  indemnltl.-a- 
tlon  provision  pursuant  to  subsection  (b)(1) 
Is  contained." 

On  page  2.  after  line  12.  In.sert 

"Sec  2.  The  amendments  made  bv  section 
6  of  the  .Act  of  July  7.  1964  (Public  Law 
88  361.  78  Stat.  297).  shall  take  effect  as  of 
January  1.  1964." 

The  SPEAKER  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection 

The  Senate  amendments  were  con- 
curred in 

A  motion  to  reconsider  wu.s  laid  on 
tiie  table 

Mr  TEAGUE  of  Texas  Mr  Speaker. 
I  a-sk  unanimous  consent  to  extend  my 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 

The  SPEAKER  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  i?entleman  from 
Texas '' 

There  was  no  objection 

Mr  TEAGUE  of  Texas  Mr  Speaker. 
this  wa.s  requested  by  the  Veterans'  .Ad- 
ministration The  first  amendment 
added  by  the  Senate  is  in  line  with  the 
basic  policy  inherent  in  this  bill  and  is 
acceptable  to  the  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion. It  was  raised  by  .several  private 
insurance  companies  and  it  is  my  un- 
derstandini?  that  this  meets  with  the  ap- 
proval of  the  commercial  insurers 

The  second  amendment  is.  in  effect, 
supplement-ary  to  the  recentlv  enacted 
Public  Law  88-361.  which  provides  edu- 
cational assistance  to  the  children  of 
veterans  t>ermanenfly  and  totally  dis- 
abled from  a  .service-connected  cause. 

The  net  result  of  this  amendment 
added  by  the  Senate  would  be  to  make 
special  restorative  training  effective 
January  1.  1964.  and  it  would  Involve 
very  few  cases  The  Public  Law  88-361 
was  approved  on  July  7.  1964 
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ECONOMIC    OPPORTUNITY'    ACT   OF 

1964 

Mr  r^ANDRUM  Mr  Speaker.  I  move 
that  the  House  resolve  it.self  into  the 
Committ»f  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
.State  of  the  Union  for  the  further  con- 
sideration of  the  bUl  'HR  11377'  to 
mobilize  the  human  and  financial  re- 
.sources  of  the  Nation  to  combat  poverty 
in  the  United  States 

The  SPEAKER  The  question  is  on 
the  motion  orTcref!  bv  the  trentieman 
from  Georicia. 

The  motiim  was  agreed  to. 


Accordingly,  the  House  re.solved  ftiuw 
into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  H^ 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  fuJSr 
con.sideration  of  the  bill,  H  R  1137')^,^ 
Mr.  Rmns  in  the  chair  ^     ^ 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill 
The   CHAIRMAN       When   the  Com 
mittee  rose  on  yesterday  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  i  Mr   Powfm  '  had  1  K 
.md  55  minutes  remainin.i,',  and  the  gen 
tleman  from  New  Jersey  I  Mr   Freli^c" 
HTYSENI  had  2  hours  and  4  minutes  re" 
mniniUL:. 

The  Chair  recoLinizes  the  eentletnan 
from  Georgia. 

Mr  LANDRUM  Mr  Chairman.  I  ask 
whether  the  t,'t'ntlem;in  from  New  Jersey 
desires  to  yi(Md  time 

Mr  hTtKLINGHUYS^-^J.  I  shall  be 
glad  to  yield  time,  Mr.  Chairman.  lyiei^ 
10  minutes  to  tlie  gentleman  from  Ner 

Yo!k    '  Ml'    GoODELL  1. 

Mr  GOODELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  let  me 
say  at  the  ouUset  that  as  lunp  as  I  have 
bf-en  here  In  the  Congress  I  do  not  know 
a.s  I  have  seen  a  piece  of  legislation  that 
was  more  poorly  constructed  than  this 
one.  I  do  not  know  as  I  have  seen  a 
piece  of  legislation  where  more  pressure 
has  been  brouK'ht  to  bear  upon  the  mem- 
bership than  this  one,  I  think  it  is  un- 
precendented.  Certainly  from  my  vle^. 
point  it  is  I  have  heard  from  Congress- 
men on  botli  sides  of  the  aisle  who  told 
me  that  there  will  tx^  various  conse- 
quences in  their  favor  if  they  can  give 
a  vote  on  this  poverty  bill.  I  have  been 
told  by  some  of  the  people  on  our  side 
of  the  aLsle  of  instances  where  there  have 
been  offers  of  unenthusiastic  opposition 
to  them  from  the  Democratic  Party  and 
the  Democratic  candidate.  Most  seri- 
ously from  my  viewpoint,  the  final  pres- 
sure that  now  seems  to  be  underway  is  to 
convince  thovse  Members  who  say  they 
cannot  brin«  themselves  to  vote  for  this 
legislation  to  take  a  walk.  Now,  when 
anybody,  least  of  all,  I  think,  leaders  in 
an  administration,  have  the  temerity  to 
urge  Members  of  Congress  Ui  take  a  walk 
on  an  issue  as  vital  as  this,  then  I  think 
there  is  something  wrong.  This  is  the 
kind  of  an  i.ssue  where  I  hope  every  Mem- 
ber is  goin«  to  be  here  to  vote  on  the 
amendments  as  they  are  offered,  and  I 
hope  that  every  Member  that  is  phys- 
ically able  is  going  to  be  here  to  be  re- 
corded Certainly  this  kind  of  an  issue 
should  not  be  decided  by  the  absentees, 
by  those  who  take  a  walk  at  the  request 
of  the  administrati(m  or  anvbodv  else 

Mr  ROOSEVELT     Mr  Chairman, will 
the  gentleman  yield'' 

Mr    GOODELL.     Yes      I  will  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  California 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT  The  gentleman  has 
made  a  very  .serious  charge.  Would  the 
Rentleman  be  specific  as  to  what  mem- 
bers of  the  administration  have  asked 
any  Member  of  Congress  to  take  a  walk? 
Mr  GOODELL  I  do  not  want  to  get 
into  any  ix'rsonalities  There  are  a  great 
many  Members  wlio  have  said  this  to  me, 
that  this  IS  the  final  desperate  request 
that  is  urged  by  various  administration 
spokesmen  I  hope  it  is  not  true.  It  has 
not  been  done  in  my  presence  The  rea- 
.son  why  I  have  broucht  it  to  the  floor  is 
to  try  to  prevent  this  kind  of  thing  from 
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nine  if  it  is  soing  on.    I  certainly 
^*P^  t  make  any  specific  charges  as  to 
'^^.^i^duTlpersonalities.    I  do  not  think 
'"'^'     nnld  be  proper  at  this  point. 
^^Mr  GROSS     Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 

''u^'^ODE^-    I  yield  to  the  gentle- 

'"tj/'GROSS^'  I  do  not  know  what  is 
meant  bv  taking  a  walk  on  the  part  of 
S!mbers  but  vesterday  afternoon  I  saw 
fn^l^r  0?  Members  taking  a  walk  out 
Jereto  the  Rayburn  Room,  and  my  sug- 
gestion would  be  that  if  it  is  going  to  be 
S  for  Shnver  headquarters  to  Pressure 
^ple  to  vote  for  the  poverty  bill,  the 
Kership  here  ought  to  take  the  sign 
down  out  there  that  says  "Reserved  for 
Members  of  Congress."  or  whatever  It  is. 
«nd  let  the  public  in  and  let  everybody 
in  if  it  is  .coing  to  be  used  for  a  lobbying 
headquarters. 

Mr.  CAREY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  GOODELL.  Yes.  I  will  yield  to 
theeentleman. 

Mr.  CAREY.    If  I  may  direct  a  com 
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cannot  be  here,  under  any  circumstance. 
Mr.  GOODELL.  I  certainly  did  not 
mean  to  imply  that  we  were  prejudging 
anything  of  that  nature,  obviously.  I 
just  hope  that  we  are  going  to  have  the 
maximum  participation  in  this  matter 
from  beginning  to  end. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  I  did 
not  think  the  gentleman  did  mean  to 
imply  that  and  I  wanted  to  give  him  the 
opportunity  to  state  it  for  the  Record. 
Mr.  GKDODELL.  I  appreciate  the  gen- 
tleman's intention  and  if  there  was  any 
shred  of  such  an  implication  let  the 
Record  be  cleared  up. 

Mr.  FRELINGHUYSEN.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GOODELL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  FRELINGHUYSEN.  I  appreci- 
ate that  the  gentleman  has  not  had 
much  time  to  state  his  case  with  respect 
to  the  specific  provisions  of  this  bill.  Yet 
this  discxission  indicates  part  of  the  na- 
ture of  the  problem  that  we  are  going 
to  face  when  we  vote.  One  of  the  things 
that  disturbs  me  very  deeply  is  that  we 
will  not  even  know  what  we  are  voting 


before  us  by  the  leadership  will  apply 
this  veto  not  only  to  grants  to  private 
organizations  but  also  to  public  grants. 

Now,  I  say  frankly  that  this  is  not  a 
States  rights  amendment  that  you  are 
going  to  propose.  It  is  a  segregationist 
amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  believe  in  States 
rights.  I  believe  the  States  should  de- 
velop these  programs,  that  they  should 
have  the  option  to  meet  their  local  prob- 
lems with  maximum  flexibility. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Committee 
will  informally  rise  to  receive  a  message. 

Thereupon,  the  Speaker  resvuned  the 
chair. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  House  will  be  in 
order. 

The  Chair  will  receive  a  message. 

The  Doorkeeper.  Mr.  Speaker,  a 
message  from  the  President  of  the 
United  States. 

The  President's  Secretary.  Mr. 
Speaker 

The  SPEAKER.    Mr.  Secretary. 

The   President's   Secretary.    I  have 


been  directed  by  the  President  of  the 

Mr.  CAREY.    If  I  may  airect  a  com-    ^j^  ^ot  even  know  what  we  are  voting    united  States  to  deliver  to  the  House 

ment  on  the  matter  of  an  extension  oi    ^^^  ^^.^^  ^11  signs,  at  the  time  we  bnng     ^  Representatives  a  message  in  writing. 

,    .-   ..  „„„™o  f«  ,«o  HMrtncr  t.h^     this  bill  to  a  vote.  


walk  taking,  it  seems  to  me  during  the 
session  vesterday  a  most  prominent  walk 
was  taken  by  about  12  members  of  the 
minoritv  in  order  to  break  the  quorum 
and  delay  the  bill.  Besides  that,  the 
most  notorious  abstention  I  can  recall 
was  in  the  other  body  when  the  tie  vote 
was  had  in  that  body  to  approve  this  bill 
and  a  very,  very  prominent  Republican 
was  absent  on  a  tie  vote.  If  we  have  that 
kind  of  walk  taking,  I  hope  he  continues 
to  walk. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  I  do  not  think  we 
have  to  ^'o  any  further  with  this  dis- 
cussion except  that  we  will  see  by  the 
record  when  we  pet  to  the  vote-taking 
stage  if  this  is  actually  transpiring.  I 
hope  it  will  not  transpire. 

I  micht  say  also,  as  an  aside,  in  the 
meantime,  since  we  have  had  apparent- 
ly politics  in  this  bill  from  the  very  be- 
ginning when  it  was  sent  up  here,  that 
there  have  been  a  good  many  people  sug- 
gesting that  perhaps  the  best  thing  that 
could  happen  for  the  Republican  Party 
is  to  have  this  legislation  pass,  that  it 
might  mean  the  difference  in  25  or  30 
congressional  races  and,  if  it  does  not 
pass,  then  it  does  not  become  quite  as 
great  an  issue,  because  the  people  might 
not  realize  everything  that  is  in  this  piece 
of  legKslation.  Now  I,  by  nature,  resist 
taking  a  position  that  might  serve  polit- 
ical purposes  but  which  puts  on  the 
statute  books  bad  legislation.  But,  if  it 
is  going  to  be  political,  perhaps  that  will 
be  the  major  result  of  this  in  the  end. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.    Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GOODELL.    I  yield. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  know  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  would  like  the  Record  clear. 
By  referring  to  the  Record  following  any 
recorded  vote  I  hope  the  gentleman  does 
not  mean  in  advance  to  imply  that  any 
absent^H's  which  there  might  be  at  the 
time  of  the  vote  would  be  absentees  be- 
cause someone  has  been  induced,  as  he 
says,  to  take  a  walk.  Some  of  our  col- 
leagues on  both  sides  are  either  ill  or 
have    pressing    personal    problems   and 
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The  gentleman  from  Georgia,  at  my 
suggestion,  has  submitted  in  yesterday's 
Record  a  copy  of  the  substitute  which  he 
is  planning  to  offer  for  the  committee 
bill.  My  concern  is  that  we  will  be  in- 
evitably making  amendments  to  that 
substitute,  a  substitute  which  I  might 
say  will  not  be  formally  before  the 
House.  We  have  only  the  committee 
bill,  which  has  already  been  abandoned, 
to  modify.  The  situation  before  us  cre- 
ates a  parliamentary  situation  which 
strikes  me  as  being  very  unusual. 

The  gentleman  from  New  York  has 
said  that  he  thinks  the  committee  bill 
was  poorly  constructed.  That  surely  is 
true,  yet  now  we  have  the  added  diffi- 
culty of  amending  a  bill  which  is  not  be- 
fore us.  We  shall  have  instead  a  very 
lengthy  substitute  as  a  reference  to  the 
Congressional  Record  of  yesterday  will 
indicate.  Our  problem,  therefore,  is  go- 
ing to  be  far  more  complicated.  This 
situation  again  suggests  that  the  com- 
mittee has  not  done  its  homework.  The 
best  thing  we  can  do  with  this  bill  is  to 
send  it  back  to  the  committee  for  a 
straightforward  consideration  of  the 
changes  proposed  in  the  substitute,  as 
well  as  other  suggestions  which  have 
been  made. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  I  think  the  gentleman 
makes  a  good  point.  I  think  from  the 
viewpoint  of  all  of  us  it  is  difficult  when 
there  are  47  technical  changes  in  the 
committee  bill  that  are  presented  im- 
mediately. Now  we  are  hearing  about 
other  changes  that  are  obviously  con- 
ceived simply  to  satisfy  a  few  Members 
whose  votes  may  be  wavering,  on  the 
other  side  of  the  aisle. 

I  want  to  say  in  that  respect  and  out 
of  the  order  that  I  had  in  mind  in  talk- 
ing about  this  bill,  that  one  of  the  things 
that  causes  me  most  concern  is  this  so- 
called  veto  power  of  a  Governor.  This 
was  put  in  on  the  other  side  of  the  Capi- 
tol with  reference  to  aid  to  private  orga- 
nizations. As  I  understand  the  situation 
as  described  by  the ,  gentleman  from 
Georgia,  the  substitute  that  will  be  put 


of  Representatives  a  message  in  writing. 
The  SPEAKER.    The  Committee  will 
resume  its  sitting. 

Mr.  RAINS.  The  Committee  will  be 
in  order.  The  Committee  will  resume  its 
consideration  of  the  bill. 

The  gentleman  from  New  York  is  rec- 
ognized for  10  additional  minutes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.    The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  has  expired. 
Mr.   FRELINGHUYSEN.     Mr.   Chair- 
man, I  yield  the  gentleman  10  additional 
minutes. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  say 
that  advisedly  because  I  believe  that  a 
single  Governor's  veto  is  perhaps  the 
most  negative  form  of  States  rights  that 
could  possibly  be  recognized  in  this  leg- 
islation. 

It  means  in  effect  that  in  any  State 
where  a  program  is  designed  to  help  a 
particular  type  of  people  the  Governor 
can  simply  say,  "No,  if  you  are  going  to 
do  it  that  way,  I  veto  it;  I  do  not  want 
that  kind  of  program  in  here." 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  assurances, 
and  I  trust  the  gentleman  from  Georgia 
will  agree  with  me,  that  this  program 
will  permit  no  discrimination  on  the 
basis  of  race. 

We  suggested  the  possibility  in  the 
hearings  that  perhaps  this  should  be 
written  into  the  bill,  and  I  quote  from 
the  record,  page  313  thereof,  when  I 
asked  the  Attorney  General  a  question: 
In  other  words,  it  is  your  opinion,  as  writ- 
ten, that  there  would  be  no  discrimination 
In  any  respect  of  this  program? 

The  Attorney  General  said : 
That  Is  correct. 

I  then  asked  further : 

And  any  activity  which  received  Federal 
money  would  have  no  discrimination  In- 
volved? 

The  Attorney  General  replied: 

I  think  that  would  depart  from  the  very 
heart  of  the  program,  Congressman.  It 
makes  no  sense  to  discriminate  against  a 
poor  person  because  he  Is  a  Negro  or  an 
Indian. 
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I  then  asked : 

If  any  community  artlnr.  irroup  or  any  part 


of  It  iB  recelYlng  Federal  money,  there  could 
be  no  dlacrlmlnatlon  In  that  group  or  In 
that  organization,  or  In  that  community  ac- 
tion project  or  program'' 

The  Attorney  General  rephed: 

That  is  correct,  because  I  think  It  violates 
the  very  heart  and  sou!  of  the  bii: 

Now.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  believe  the  gen- 
tleman from  Georgia  '  Mr  L.\ndrcm  l  has 
stated — and  I  presume  he  will  confirm 
here — that  he  agrees  with  the  statement 
of  the  Attorney  General  in  the  hear- 
ings, and  that  there  will  be  no  discrim- 
ination and  that  we  do  not  need  a  spe- 
cific amendment  to  bar  discrimination 
in  this  program:  is  that  correct? 

Mr.  LANDRUM.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield' 

Mr.  GOODELL  I  yield. 
Mr.  LANDRUM  The  civil  rliihts  bill 
is  an  accomplished  fact  The  decision 
of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States  In  the  case  of  Brown  against  the 
Board  of  Education  is  an  accomplished 
fact. 

There  is  no  discrimination  at  the  US. 
Naval  Academy,  the  US.  Military-  Acad- 
emy at  West  Point,  or  the  US  Air  Force 
Academy  in  Colorado 

There  is  no  discrimination  in  the 
armed  services  of  the  United  States 

While  it  is  true  that  there  are  among 
us  those  who  while  we  do  not  like  to 
discriminate,  do  nevertheless  choos--'  on 
our  own  desires  to  segregate  rather  than 
to  Integrate  In  the  connotation  placed 
upon  those  two  terms 

Nevertheless  thase  of  us  including  my- 
self who  believe  like  that  and  who  have 
worked  against  civil  rights  legislation, 
have  not  prevailed 

We  are  men.  we  are  public  servants, 
and  we  must  recognize  what  the  law  is 
We  cannot  choose  what  laws  we  will  obey 
and  what  laws  we  will  di.sobey  We  as 
responsible  citizens,  as  public  officials, 
must  acknowledge  facts  that  are  facts, 
and  Insofar  as  I  am  concerned  there  is 
no  need  here  at  this  time  for  further 
discussion  of  this  matter.  To  do  so  is 
only  to  fill  the  Record  with  inflamma- 
tory material  designed  to  build  prej- 
udice where  tolerance  would  be  more 
desirable  and  more  constructive 

Mr.  GOODELL.  I  appreciate  the  very 
f^ne  remarks  of  the  gentleman,  and  I 
trust  he  was  not  implying  that  it  was 
my  object  to  inflame  anything  here  Mv 
concern,  however,  is  a  deep  one.  As- 
suming that  to  be  true,  and  the  gentle- 
man has  stated  this  before  to  me,  the 
assurance  of  the  Attorney  General  in  the 
Record  and  other  assurances,  plus  the 
civil  rights  law  beintr  on  the  books,  here 
convinced  me  we  do  not  have  to  offer  an 
amendment  along  that  line 

However.  I  have  been  concerned  with 
the  manpower  and  vocational  bills 
Many  of  these  programs  are  not  available 
as  they  should  be  to  all  citizens.  You 
are  setting  up  a  program  now.  you  are 
accepting  the  Senate  amendment  and 
adding  to  It.  which  will  give  a  Gover- 
nor a  veto  over  the  operation  of  this 
program  in  a  State.  I  hope  that  the 
gentleman  from  Georgia  before  the  de- 
bate is  over,  and  others  who  participate 
will    discuss    the    significance    of    this 


change,  what  their  intention  is.  and  give 
us  .some  guidelines  to  follow  in  the  Sen- 
ate substitute. 

Mr.  FRELINGHUYSEN.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  vieW 

Mr  GOODELL  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Jersev. 

Mr  FRELINGHUYSEN  Is  it  not  true 
also  that  this  .so-called  Go\>'!nor's  veto 
would  allow  a  Governor  to  prohibit  a 
Federal  program  from  comini;  into  his 
State  without  specifying  any  grounds? 
He  micht  well  do  so  because  he  did  not 
like  the  di.scnminatlon  this  Federal  pro- 
gram would  represent.  Such  a  veto 
would  provide  authority  to  a  Governor 
who  did  not  want  to  see  a  nondiscrimina- 
tory pro-ram  in  his  State,  even  though 
It  mii;ht  benefit  other  people  in  the 
State. 

Mr    GOODELL      The  i,'entleman  has 
asked  me  a  question,  and  I  would  like  to 
have  a  gentleman  on  that  side  answer  it: 
Does  the  Governor  have  to  '^i\e  a  rea- 
son if  he  vetos  a  given  prouram:' 

Mr  LANDRUM  There  is  no  provi- 
.sion  in  this  part  of  the  amendment  which 
would  reqmre  the  Governor  to  give  a 
reason.  All  that  tlie  amendment  states, 
and  I  am  sure  the  very  deliizhtful  and 
able  gentleman  from  New  York  has  read 
It  and  knows  it  very  well,  is  that  there 
IS  no  provision  in  the  amendment  re- 
quiring a  G>\ernor  to  give  a  rea.son  All 
the  provision  requires  is  that  the  Gover- 
nor must  within  30  days,  if  he  does  not 
want  It  in  there,  veto  it 

Mr  GOODELL  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  his  expressions  "able"  and  "de- 
iightful."  and  I  would  want  to  expre.ss 
to  him  my  .sj>txial  gratification  for  the 
Word  ■delightful'  in  describing  me  under 
the.se  circuni.stances 

Mr  CEDERBERG  Mr  Chairman. 
will  the  tientieman  yieW 

Mr  GOODELL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan 

Mr  rEDPTlBPTRG  Can  the  gentle- 
man from  Georgia  advi.se  us  as  to  what 
his  opinion  is  that  a  Governor  might  give 
for  a  vetiD''  That  Is,  can  you  give  your 
opniion'' 

Mr  LANDRUM  I  would  think  any 
j>erson  who  dared  to  offt-r  a  reason  for 
the  Governor  would  be  most  pre.siimptu- 
ous.  The  Governor  is  the  chief  execu- 
tive of  the  State  Not  having  to  specify 
in  the  bill  the  reasons,  the  specific  rea- 
.sons  he  must  trive.  he  can  do  what  he 
pleases 

Mr  GOODELL  That  is  my  viev.-.  and 
r  airree  with  that:  but  that  ilhistrates  the 
major  point  that  I  raise  To  me  States 
rmhts  IS  a  positive,  constructive  thing, 
not  a  negative  thing  States  ritjhUs.  as 
:t  is  going  to  be  written  in  the  legislation 
will  permit  the  States  to  build  a  pro<:ram 
but  It  does  not  requ're  Federal  authori- 
ties to  implement  programs  through  the 
States  and  have  them  develop  their  own 
programs  I  thirik  tiiat  it  is  provided  in 
virtually  all  of  our  Federal  grants-in-aid 
programs  that  the  States  develop  plans 
and  the  localities  develop  the:r  own  pro- 
grams I  am  .sorr>-  that  kind  of  a  pro- 
ceeding is  not  followed  here,  because 
when  that  is  followed  you  do  not  have 
to  get  into  the  question  of  veto 

The  State  is  developing  its  own  pro- 
gram and  running  its  own  program.    The 


Kxrality    is    running    its    own    protrrm, 
Then     you     have     constructive    stS 
rights     I  am  afraid  this  i.s  a  very  nM 
tive  approach  to  the  States  rights  ^n" 
ciple.  *^™'" 

I  should  like  to  emphasize  here  tiiAt 
I  think  there  are  many  positive  thlnffl 
tliar  could  be  done  to  increase  the  temnn 
of  our  war  on  iwverty  in  thus  countrv 
We  on  our  side  of  the  aisle  develooed 
.some  suggestions.     The  t-'entleman  from 
New  Jersev  I  Mr.  PrflinghxtysenI  intro- 
duced  a   bill    that   did   utilize  a  normal 
Federal-State  agreement  typ<>  of  proce 
dure     We  hoped  this  could  be  the  desiim 
for  pn>qre.ss.     It  did  not  turn  out  to  be 
and  I  will  not  go  into  the  reasons  why 
It  did  not.    We  have  suggested  more  re- 
cently a  seven-ix>int  basic  outline  of  a 
program  that  could  help  meet  the  prob- 
lems of  poverty.     But  let   us  get  down 
to  some  really  signflcant  debate  on  Uiii 
issue.     It  Is  not  a  question  of  whether 
vou  are  for  ur  against  a  war  on  poverty. 
Mr.  Ceiebrezze  indicated  there  were  42 
ext-«ting   Federal   programs   which  were 
directed  at  poverty  today.    He  indicated 
that  if  you  wanted  to  tabulate  the  Fed- 
eral  programs   that   aflfect  poverty  you 
could  go  a,s  hif'h  as  l.SO  or  170  Federal 
programs     When  you  take  the  rundown 
of  cosLs  of  these  programs,  the  Federal 
Government  spends  about  $32  billion  a 
year  on  fighting  poverty.     I  think  they 
could  be  better  frxrused     I  think  in  many 
causes  they  could  be  beefed  up.    I  think 
that  in  many  cases  if  .v>me  of  them  could 
be  taken  off  the  books  we  would  be  better 
off  and  the  impoverished  would  be  better 
off     But  we  have  come  now  to  the  stage 
where  those  of  us  who  want  a  construc- 
tive and  positive  position  on  this,  not 
from  a  party  viewpoint  but  from  a  public 
offl-ials     viewiJoint.     a     Congressman's 
vit'wix)int.  have  no  place  to  go.    We  can 
only  each  of  us,  examine  our  consciences 
in  this  respect. 

Let  me  talk  about  this  bill  and  tell 
you  why  I  have  to  .say  no  to  this  bill  and 
why  there  is  no  way  I  can  conceive  of, 
under  these  pre.ssures  and  these  circum- 
stances, to  redeem  this  piece  of  legisla- 
tion. 

Let  me  start  by  glvine  you  n  little  lUus- 
trarion  of  how  poorly  this  bill  is  drafted, 
how  wide  open  it  is.  This  is  not  Federal 
aid  to  education,  this  is  direct  Federal 
education.  In  the  Job  Corps.  Tliere  is  no 
rtxjuirement  for  involvement  of  the  local 
education  people  or  the  State.  The  Fed- 
eral Government  does  not  Just  go  in  and 
aid  and  possibly  control  the  local  admin- 
istration here.  The  Federal  Government 
will  go  in  and  do  the  educating  Itself.  I 
think  the  Implications  of  this  are  rather 
.serious. 

I  per.sonally  was  one  of  the  first  ones  to 
propose  the  residential  school  type  of 
job  training  facility  I  think  there  is  a 
great  potential  to  this  if  we  do  it  through 
the  localities'  Initiative  and  through 
local  control  and  State  and  local  partici- 
F>atlon. 

The  answer  was  given  ever>'  time  we 
rai.sed  this  question  on  the  other  side 
that.  "Of  cour.se,  we  will  do  it  that  way. 
We  will  work  through  the  local  people, 
get  the  local  education  officials  involved." 
Admittedly,  you  can  do  that  under  thl« 
bill  as  written,  because  as  written  th« 
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„  Ho  almost  anything  he  wants    action  program  under  title  II.  and  I  read 
'^!?'r'?his  legiSaUon.    There  are  very     from  section  205 : 
^  ""'Straints,  very  few  guidelines.    If        The  Director  is  i 


T  nfre?to"/ Vinks  what  he  is  doing 
fgoS^  t^  do  some  good  in  fighting  pov- 

'""f'^PxTrnple^of  how  broadly  this  is 
.  ^"  TsTat  this  bill  permits  a  direct 
'^'^fti  a  church,  not  just  to  a  church 
SCl  and  not  just  to  a  private  school. 
*^^nnt  talking  about  that.  It  permits 
L^also  BuUt  permits  a  direct  grant 
ft  church  under  the  language  of  this 
^^r  under  title  II.  providing  the  church 

I'ning  to  use  the  money  to  fight  pov- 

tt  n  some  way.  It  does  not  even  have 
S;'C  The  money  exclusively  to  fight 
^vprtv  The  church  does  not  even  have 
S^'Juarant^e  that  the  facilities  the 
rhurch  builds  will  not  be  used  for  sec- 
Syrian  instruction  or  religious  worship^ 

Now  some  people  on  the  other  side  of 
,he  aisle  may  think  this  is  raised^  to  use 
he  words  of  the  gentleman  from  Georgia 
OS  an  inflammatory  issue.  It  is  not 
rftised  because  of  that.  I  have  tried  to 
talk  about  this  in  a  bipartisan  way.  I 
have  tried  to  settle  the  issue  with  my  col- 
leagues eminent  constitutional  lawyers 
on  the  other  side  of  the  aisle,  in  a  pre- 
cise way  so  that  there  could  be  no  con- 
troversy associated  with  it. 

I  have  before  me  a  letter  which  I  think 
all  of  you  have  received  within  the  last 
few  davs  dated  August  4.  1964.  from  the 
American  Civil  Uberties  Union.  It  says 
bluntly  that  this  antipoverty  bill  creates 
■a  .serious  constitutional  problem  threat- 
ening to  weaken  our  Nation's  historic 
commitment  to  the  independence  of 
church  and  state."  The  Civil  Liberties 
Union  recommends  a  specific  amendment 
to  the  bill  as  follows: 

Nor  may  any  grant  be  made  from  this  part 
to  any  .school  or  school  system  which  Is  part 
of  or  affiliated  with  any  church  or  religious 
institution. 


autiiorlzed  to  make  grants 
to.  •  •  •  public  or  private  nonprofit  agen- 
cies, or  combinations  thereof,  to  pay  part  or 
all  of  the  costs  of  conununlty  action  programs 
which  have  been  approved  by  him  pursuant 
to  this  part,  Including  the  cost  of  carrying 
out  programs  which  are  components  of  a 
community   action   program. 


Now  I  do  not  agree  with  that  amend- 
ment as  written.  I  think  it  is  too  broad 
a  brush  We  could  have  had  a  very 
specific  approach,  but  we  do  not.  So 
what  is  going  to  happen  now— none  of 
the  chaiiges  in  the  Senate  bill  or  any 
other  announced  amendment  will  meet 
this  problem.  We  are  going  to  pass  legis- 
lation that  permits  direct  grants  for 
religious  purposes  in  violation  of  the 
Constitution.  This,  I  think,  is  a  very 
serious  matter  that  should  not  be  brushed 
under  the  rug.  When  I  raised  this  ques- 
tion in  the  special  order  that  we  took,  no 
one  chose  to  answer  or  tried  to  disciiss 
the  issue. 

Mr.  CAREY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr  GOODELL.  I  am  delighted  to 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
who  is  one  of  the  eminent  constitutional 
lawyers  to  whom  I  referred. 

Mr.  CAREY.  You  have  just  made  the 
statement  that  it  is  possible  under  this 
bill  to  make  a  direct  grant  for  religious 
purposes.  Would  you  specify  what  lan- 
guage you  find  in  this  bill  that  would  al- 
low a  direct  grant  for  religious  purposes? 

Mr.  GOODELL.  I  would  be  delighted 
to  show  you  the  language.  The  question 
turns  in  the  opposite  direction  because 
you  have  an  urban  and  rural  community 


A  church  is  a  private  nonprofit  agency. 
TTiere  are  no  prohibitions  made.  The 
gentleman  knows  that  originally  to  avoid 
Federal  money  going  for  religious  pur- 
poses, a  section  was  put  into  the  bill 
barring  any  aid  to  go  to  any  school  ex- 
cept through  public  school  officials. 
Then  an  additional  sentence  provided 
that  private  school  pupils  could  partici- 
pate and  get  the  benefits  of  this,  but  the 
money  had  to  be  administered  by  the 
public  authorities. 

Now  that  language  has  been  eliminated 
and  we  have  eliminated  general  aid  to 
education. 

Mr.  CAREY.  That  is  correct. 
Mr.  GOODELL.  We  have,  however, 
left  special  remedial  and  noncurricular 
educational  assistance  as  eligible  here, 
and  other  types  of  aid.  provided  only  that 
the  Director  determines  the  program  in- 
volves a  fight  on  poverty.  He  could,  for 
instance,  give  a  grant  to  a  church  to  uti- 
lize a  Sunday  school  facility  part-time 
for  a  remedial  course. 

Does  the  gentleman  disagree  with  that. 
There  is  no  prohibition  of  such  a  grant 
under  this  language. 

Mr.  CAREY.  I  do  not  know  why  the 
gentleman  selects  the  words,  or  picks  out, 
Sunday  schools. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  Well  take  any  build- 
ing adjacent  to  or  part  of  a  facility  of  a 
church. 

Mr  CAREY.  Is  it  not  true  in  the  sec- 
tion to  which  you  refer  when  you  used 
the  term  "religious  purposes"  we  specifi- 
cally state  the  categories  of  assistance 
that  are  possible  under  this  bill— health, 
welfare,  and  education  of  a  special  re- 
medial type?  These  are  specific  cate- 
gories of  assistance  and  none  of  them 
could  be  construed  by  any  stretch  of  the 
imagination  as  religious  purposes. 

Is  it  not  also  true  that  this  is  to  be 
for  the  benefit  of  the  low  income  individ- 
ual? Therefore,  it  cannot  be  for  the 
benefit  of  a  church;  it  can  be  only  for 
the  benefit  of  an  individual. 

Mr  GOODELL.  Does  the  gentleman 
concede  my  point  that  a  direct  grant 
could  be  made  to  a  church  to  build  a  fa- 
cility which  could  be  used  as  a  Sunday 
school  facility  and  also  to  teach  special 
remedial  courses  of  some  kind? 

Mr.  CAREY.     I  do  not  see  such  in  this 

bill. 

Mr.    GOODELL.    Where    is    there    a 

prohibition? 

Mr.  CAREY.  We  categorically  state 
It  must  be  for  "special  remedial"  educa- 
tional assistance  for  the  benefit  of  low 
income  individuals  and  families. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  As  I  say.  they  could 
build  the  facility  and  use  it  for  this, 
among  other  purposes.  They  could  use 
It  for  the  church  part  of  the  time  and 
for  teaching  special  remedial  courses 
the  remainder  of  the  time. 


Mr.  CAREY.  That  is  an  impossible 
application  of  the  language. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  It  is  not  impossible, 
I  tell  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  CAREY.  The  Director  would 
designate  the  facilities  in  which  the  pro- 
gram would  take  place,  as  part  of  a  com- 
munity action  program. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  The  gentleman  said 
the  bill  specifies  the  types  of  program 
eligible.  I  did  not  want  to  get  off  on  that 
tangent. 

I  think  w^e  can  say  that  a  direct  grant 
could  go  to  a  church  for  the  specific  types 
of  programs  named.  Those  specific 
programs  are  not  exclusive.  We  name 
those  programs  in  the  bill  merely  as  il- 
lustrations. The  words  are:  "includ- 
ing employment,  job  training  and  coun- 
seling, health,  vocational  rehabilitation, 
housing,  home  management,  welfare, 
and  special  remedial"  training  and  so 
on. 

Mr.  FRELINGHUYSEN.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GOODELL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  FRELINGHUYSEN.  We  also 
should  refer  to  the  language  in  section 
202(a)  (4)  which  defines  a  community 
action  program  as  one  "which  is  con- 
ducted, administered,  or  coordinated  by 
a  public  or  private  nonprofit  agency,  or 
a  combination  thereof." 

This  would  clearly  allow  a  church  orga- 
nization, a  religious  association,  to  qual- 
ify for  assistance  so  long  as  the  activity 
which  it  was  conducting  weis  for  some 
aspect  of.  and  of  some  benefit  in  allevi- 
ating, poverty. 

Mr.  GOODELL.    There  is  no  question 

about  that. 

Mr.  FRELINGHUYSEN.  I  stress  this 
point.  The  gentleman  from  New  York 
[Mr.  GooDELL]  is  accurate  in  saying  that 
the  grant  could  be  made  to  a  church 
organization  so  long  as  the  activity  con- 
ducted by  the  church  was  for  the  pur- 
pose of  alleviating  poverty,  along  the 
lines  the  gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr. 
Carey]  has  suggested. 

The  two  positions  are  not  contradic- 
tory. The  gentleman  from  New  York 
[Mr.  Carey]  surely  is  not  arguing  that 
a  church  would  not  be  qualified  if  it  were 
making  a  contribution  toward  the  alle- 
viation of  poverty. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  I  say  to  the  gentle- 
man that  if  we  are  to  have  a  program  to 
fight  poverty  which  does  not  utilize  the 
private  facilities  available  in  this  coun- 
try, then  something  is  wrong. 

The  point  I  am  making  is  that  the  lan- 
guage which  has  been  drawn  here  is  so 
sloppy  and  so  broad,  trymg  to  brush  this 
issue,  apparently,  under  the  nig.  tlmt 
there  could  be  direct  grants  for  religious 
purposes  or  for  sectarian  instruction. 
It  would  be  possible  to  have  them,  and 
they  probably  would  have  in  marginal 
type  cases. 

I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  I  would 
anticipate  that  Mr.  Shriver,  if  he  di- 
rected the  program,  would  go  out  to 
make  a  grant  to  a  church  for  religious 
worship.  But  he  would  make  grants  to 
religious  groups  for  purposes  that  would 
be,  in  this  area,  very  questionable  con- 
stitutionally. We  give  him  no  gtilde- 
lines  at  all  as  to  proper  restraints  on 
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government 
activities. 

This  laneruage  has  been  written  so  that 
they  could  make  grants  which  were  com- 
pletely unconstitutional 

Mr.  CAREY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  OOODEUL.  I  will  yield  to  the 
gentleman,  but  let  me  make  an  illu.stra- 
tion  first. 

The  CHAIRMAN  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  has  again  expired. 

Mr.  FRELINGHUYSEN.  Mr  Chair- 
man, In  view  of  the  importance  of  this 
discussion,  I  yield  5  additional  minutes 
to  the  gentleman  from  New  York. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  Let  me  give  an  illus- 
tration of  a  specific  case  where  this  point 
was  raised. 

During  the  hearings  I  believe  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  fMr.  Bell] 
asked  a  question  of  a  witness,  as  to 
whether  a  direct  grant  could  be  made 
to  support  a  birth  control  operation  or 
clinic.  I  beUeve  at  that  time  the  gentle- 
man from  Georgia  I  Mr.  Landrum]  said 
most  vehemently  that  this  was  ridiculous 
and  it  could  not  be  done.  When  we  went 
back  to  the  offices.  I  was  handed  a  "Meet 
the  Press"  transcript,  in  which  Mr. 
Shrlver  said  directly  that  it  could  be 
done.  Subsequently  we  questioned  other 
witnesses  and  It  was  re.solved.  I  believe 
on  the  record  finally  and  unequivocally, 
that  it  could  be  done. 

This  kind  of  confusion  illustrates  the 
point  I  make  here.  Birth  control  infor- 
mation may  well  be  an  important  ap- 
proach to  relieving  the  problems  of  some 
of  the  poor.  Why  deny  that  such  grants 
can  be  made  It  would  be  possible  for 
grants  not  only  for  this  type  of  purpose 
but  also  for  other  purposes  and  in  ways 
which  might  violate  very  important  pre- 
cepts of  some  of  our  religious  orga- 
nizations. 

I  personally  believe  that  language 
could  be  devised  to  avoid  this.  We  could 
permit  private  organizations  to  partici- 
pate properly  in  programs  of  Federal 
sponsorship,  but  let's  not  walk  into  the 
china  shop  of  constitutionality  like  a  bull 
rampagrlng  around. 

We  will  have  somethlntj  here  which 
will  come  back  and  haunt  us  unless  we 
do  something  about  it  now. 

Mr.  BELL.  Mr  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GOODELL.  I  yield  to  my  col- 
league from  California 

Mr.  BELL.  Not  only  did  Mr  Shrlver 
make  this  statement  In  "Meet  the  Press" 
program,  but  also  again  Mr.  Shrlver  re- 
peated the  statement  to  me  In  answer  to 
a  question  during  the  hearings,  when  he 
again  said  that  birth  control  could  be 
involved  in  this  program. 

Mr.  GOODELL.    My  friends,  the  point 

I  am  trying  to  make  here  is  this 

Mr.  CAREHf.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GOODELL  Yes  I  vleld  to  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  CAREY.  I  think  it  should  be  ver>- 
carefully  and  precisely  stated  here  that 
the  light  in  which  this  took  place  was  on 
the  basis  of  a  statement  of  an  individual 
who  gave  the  statement  as  his  personal 
views  in  this  matter  and  who  was  com- 
plaining that  this  bill  did  not  deal  with 
population  control     His  claim  was  that 


the  bill  did  not  go  to  what  he  considered 
to  be  the  heart  of  the  poverty  problem. 
In  this  connection,  I  will  .say  that  the  po- 
tential Director  was  asked  if  as  part  of  a 
community  program  the  comniunity's 
own  hx-al  proL;ram  involved  this  delicate 
matter,  could  he  assist  the  program.  He 
was  not  asked  about  birth  control. 

Mr.    GOODELL       T^le    gentleman    is 

stating   hirn-self   that  the  Federal  grant 

could  go  directly  to  an  organization  to 

promote  birth  control.    They  could  do  It. 

Mr  CAREY     I  deny  that 

Mr.  GOODELL     The  language  Is  here. 

Mr    CAREY      The  sponsor  of  the  bill 

made   it  very   clear  In   the  hearings  he 

does  not  consider  it  so. 

Mr  GOODELL  We  are  really  in  a 
very  confused  situation,  because  if  the 
spon.sor  made  that  clear,  he  directly  con- 
tradicted statements  In  the  record  not 
only  by  Sargent  Shriver  but  a  great 
many  others 

Mr.  CAREY.  Only  by  the  construc- 
tion you  care  to  place  on  the  colloquy, 
and  I  -say  you.  whether  intentionally  or 
by  inadvertence,  .set-k  to  place  broaden- 
ing language  In  the  record  on  this  bill 
for  the  creation  of  legislative  history 
which  will  do  the  very  thini;  the  u-entle- 
man  fears. 

Mr  GOODELL.  Let  me  say  .some- 
thing here.  Mr  Chairman  Regular  or- 
der, Mr.  Chairman. 

I  am  sorry  that  the  accusation  has  to 
be  constantly  placed  here  that  we  are 
trying  or  I  am  trying  to  introduce  some- 
thing for  some  sort  of  ob-scure  purposes 
or  indirect  purposes.     I  come  here  as  a 
Congressman,  as  a  Member  of  the  US 
Congress.     This  bill  apparently  is  going 
to  be  whiplashed  throuu'h  the  House  of 
Representatives  in  a  way  that  is  so  in- 
fuse^l  with  .some  kind  of  partisanship  or 
.some  kind  of  pohtical  considerations  that 
we  cannot  discu.ss  these  very  serious  is- 
sues on  a  constructive  and  solid  basis. 
There  is  no  dispute  that  we  should  have 
programs  to  fight  poverty,  but  when  we 
have  a  program  sent  down  here  with  a 
label,  'War  on  Poverty,"  and  every  Con- 
gressman IS  suppased  to  fall  into  line 
and  .say.    I  am  for  that  program  no  mat- 
ter what  is   in   it   because  it   is  to  fltrht 
poverty."  and  say  that  we  cannot  dis- 
cuss the  details  of  these  things  but  must 
brmg  them  out  and  cannot  put  in  the 
corrective  amendments  that  are  so  des- 
perately needed,  then  there  is  something 
wrong      I  say  to  the  gentleman  I  am 
not  trying  to  raise  controversy  for  the 
.sake  of  controversy.     You   are  artruing 
with     the    constitutional    judgment    of 
many,  many  esteemeti  constitutional  au- 
thorities.   They  feel  there  is  a  very  seri- 
ous question  here 

The  CHAIRM.AN  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  has  a-:ain  expired 

Mr  LANDRUM  Mr  Chairman.  I 
yield  !.=>  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
California    Mr  RoisfveltI 

Mr  ROOSEVELT.  Mr  Chairman,  let 
me  open  my  remarks  by  saying  that  I 
hope  it  is  distinctlv  understood — and  cer- 
tainly it  is  by  all  of  us  on  this  side  of  the 
aisle — that  we  want  to  convince  ever>'- 
body  that  this  is  a  bill  that  they  should 
-support.  We  intend  to  do  It  in  a  most 
constructive  manner.  I  want  to  say  also 
that  I  think  the  maimer,  the  tenor  of 
the  debaU-  so  far.  well  Indicates  the  kind 


of 
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opposition  which  we  have  faced  ri»k. 
ing  in  trying  to  enact  this  bill    * 
have   bt^n   accu.sed   of   being  poiitiJn! 
minded  in  offering  this  legislation    2 
course,  it  is  a  political  legislation  in  th 
sense  that  the  Democratic  Party  has  i^ 
ways  been  the  party  which  has  prorvJli 
these  kinds  of  measures  to  help  peS 
that  need  help  the  mo.st  from  their  Qov 
ernment     My  friends,  I  am  proud  of  this' 
So  if  this  IS  an  unfair  pohtical  consid 
eration  I  can  only  say  that  we  have  t^ 
fight  it  on  that  basis  because  the  opp(J| 
tion  has  spent  a  good  time  this  morniM 
first  in  saying  that  we  are  trying  to  Dut 
pressures  on  people.    They  are  complato 
mg   about  trivialities  by  the  tens  and 
by  the  hundreds.     Then  they  go  on  to 
raise  hobgoblins,  hobgoblins  which  thw 
know  are  certainly  not  going  to  happen 
in  the  administration  of  this  bill. 

Mr.  Chairman,  let  us  remember  this 
Let  us  assume  that  we  had  an  adminis^ 
trator— and  I  would  resent  it  and  I  do 
resent  the  implication  that  the  adminls- 
trator  who  has  already  been  named  to 
administer  this  bill  is  the  kind  of  man 
who  would  do  the  kind  of  things  which 
our  opposition  has  accused  him  of  doing- 
but  even  if  he  should  do  such  a  thing 
let  me  remind  you  that  this  bill  comes 
back  to  this  body  in  less  than  1  year's 
time.  And  certainly  I  am  sure  the  gen- 
tleman will  agree  that  if  any  such  thing 
has  gotten  into  the  picture,  the  next  Con- 
gre.ss  would  take  care  of  it  in  very  quick 
order  before  it  could  spread  or  do  any 
damage  of  any  kind. 

Mr.  GOODELL.     Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT.    Briefly ;  I  have  only 
a  short  time  myself. 

Mr.  GOODELL.    Mr.  Chairman,  I  was 
asked  to  yield  a  good  many  times  and 
enjoyed    yielding    to    Members   on  the 
other  side;  I  appreciate  the  gentleman's 
consideration.    Let  me  say  that  I  do  not 
believe  the.se  are  hobgoblins.    I  would  ap- 
preciate It  If  the  gentleman  would  direct 
his  remarks  to  the  places  in  the  bill  which 
would  prevent  these  things  from  happen- 
ing,  the   things  that   I   have   di.scussed. 
My  concern  here  is  this.     I  do  not  im- 
pugn   anybody's    motives.      I    certainly 
tried  very  hard  to  avoid  impugning  the 
motives  of  Mr.  Shriver  or  anyone  else 
who  might  direct  this  program.    I  have 
great    faith    that   he   would   do   his  Job 
honestly  and  with  integrity  and  as  con- 
scientiously as  it  is  po.ssible  to  admin- 
ister this  program.    What  I  am  saying 
is  that  it  Is  our  obligation  to  write  a  good 
piece  of  legislation  that  is  constitutional 
and  that  is  within  the  bounds  of  what  we 
consider  to  be  eood  public  policy.    I  do 
not  believe  that  at  this  stage  at  least 
this  is  a  government  of  men;  It  Is  still 
a  government  of  laws.     We  are  here  to 
write  the  law  in  the  proper  way,  and  I 
would  like  to  get  the  discussion  down  to 
the  merits  of  these  points  in  detail,  if  we 
can 

Mr  ROOSEVELT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
would  be  happy  to  go  on  with  my  dis- 
course. I  know  the  gentleman's  feel- 
mg.  He  made  it  very  clear.  And  let  me 
say  that  he  was  well  answered  by  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr.  Caret] 
and  I  think  the  record  will  speak  for 
itself. 
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^np^tion  has  been  raised  by  my  be  helped  under  the  poverty  program  to 

^'T^  S?  the  other   party   as   to  the  rent  the  buildings. 

'^t  fthpv  would  like  to  know  what  That,  my  friends,  represents  the  only 

thai  UlKy  ._*„.„„„   fViQ   Km    onH 


friends  of  the 
fact  that  t 
are  the  dil 
the  Senat 

S'them^so"  quickly  that  it  would  become 


V,    HiffPrences  between  the  bill  and     essential  changes,  outside  of  the  Gover 
f^i'Slr^S  bill   plus  the   amendments     "'^-^  — 
^h,ch^Jm  be  introduced.   I  think  I  could 

*^'?^„^  c.  m.irklv  that  it 


nor's  veto 

Yet  we  are  told  that  we  are  taking 
a  brandnew  radical  approach. 

So,  my  friends,  I  think  it  becomes  in- 
creasingly clear  what  is  basically  in  this 
bill.  Every  Member  of  this  House 
understands  the  situation  full  well. 

What,    then,    are    the    philosophical 
differences? 
First  of  all,  of  course,  it  should  be 
iinisl  'fo7  the"  sake  of  the  record,     recognized  that  our  opponents  recognize    munity, 
stress   the    major   points.    We     that  it  was  a  Democratic  President  who     m  thP  r 

""    "  came  up  with  a  poverty  program.     He 


":  innsto  every  Member  of  this  House 
SI  the^are  not  substantial  or  detaUed 
Sanges  that  they  can  be  easily  under- 
bid and  they  are  here  in  the  Record. 
?Srv  Member  of  Congress  can  know 
5Jem  and  will  have  no  difficulty  in  know- 
ing what  he  is  voting  on 


this  bill,  a  bill  that  does  go  more  directly 
to  the  question,  and  that  can  be  docu- 
mented beyond  any  question,  and  which 
needs  to  be  acted  upon. 

Let  me  say  to  you  that  again  you  will 
find  in  title  11  that  we  have  left  the  re- 
sponsibility to  the  communities  of  our 
Nation.  It  is  they  who  must  come  for- 
ward with  their  programs.  These  are 
known  as  community  action  programs. 
They  must  follow,  they  must  fulfill  the 
desire  of  the  Director,  and  of  the  Mem- 
bers of  Congress,  who  have  directed  the 
Director  to  do  so,  to  get  from  the  com- 
both  in  the  private  sector  and 


have  already  discussed  the  so-called  veto 
Dower  of  the  Governors.  Let  me  simply 
say  that  the  record  of  the  hearings  is 
replete  with  the  efforts  of  the  gentle- 
men sitting  on  my  left  to  try  to  get  the 
Governors  to  say  that  they  wanted  that 
veto  power,  that  they  thought  it  should 
be  mandatory,  but  now  they  come  in 
and  complain  about  it.  So  I  submit  to 
vou.  Mr.  Chairman,  that  this  is  obvious- 
ly therefore,  a  political  objection.  They 
got  what  they  wanted  and  now  that  they 
ha\T  it.  they  think  that  it  might  get  a 
few  votes  on  this  side  of  the  aisle.  That. 
primarily,  is  why  they  are  against  it. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  go  on  with 
the  details  that  the  gentleman  asked  me 
about.  The  differences  are  these.  The 
age  of  an  adult  is  changed  from  22  to  18. 

I  am  sure  everyone  Is  going  to  be  ter- 
ribly bothered  about  that. 

Then  there  was  an  insertion  in  the 
other  body  of  a  section  which  prohibits 
political  discrimination  and  political  ac- 
tivity. 

I  am  sure  everyone  is  going  to  be  very 
worried  about  that. 

Then  the  next  important  change 
deals — and  this  I  would  grant  is  an  im- 
portant change — with  the  changing  of 
grants  to  loans.  But,  again,  I  believe 
the  majority  of  my  friends  on  this  side 
have  been  for  that  also  during  most  of 
the  history  of  this  kind  of  educational 
activity. 

So.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  not  believe 
that  they  would  object  to  that. 

Then  the  next  thing  was  to  delete  the 
family  farm  development  corporation. 
Again,  this  was  an  item  which  was  at- 
tacked vigorously  by  my  friends  in  the 
hearings  on  the  other  side  of  the  aisle. 
So.  again,  I  hope  they  are  not  unhappy 
with  that. 

Then,  next,  we  have  a  brandnew  thing 
which  did  not  come  up  on  the  House 
side  at  all.  It  refers  to  indemnity  pay- 
ments to  dairy  farmers.  I  believe  this 
is  the  one  really  new  item  which  de- 
serves perhaps  some  consideration.  I 
am  not  a  dairy  fanner.  I  am  convinced 
that  it  has  some  relationship  to  poverty 
under  a  very  unusual  clrcumstaiice.  I 
certainly  am  not  going  to  oppose  it  and 
I  do  not  believe  most  Members  of  the 
House  will. 

Then,  lastly,  there  is  a  section  put  in 
here  which  is  for  the  purpose  of  ex- 
pediting information  on  the  program  and 
how  it  is  run.  It  will  also  enable  the 
Director  where  he  does  not  need  to  con- 
struct and  build  buildings  or  sees  no 
need  to  build  buildings,  to  rent  a  build- 
ing to  enable  groups  of  people  who  can 


that  it  was  a  Democratic  President  who     in  the  public  sector,  that  kind  of  a  pro- 
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was  following  in  the  steps  of  almost 
every  other  Democratic  President,  be- 
ginning with  my  father,  if  you  will  excuse 
the  personal  reference,  when  he  urged 
the  country  to  do  something  about  that 
one-third  of  our  population  which  was 
ill  clad,  ill  fed,  and  ill  housed:  that  in 
the  modern  day  perhaps  started  Demo- 
cratic administrations  concentrating  on 
this  effort. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  to  say  for  the 
record — and  I  think  it  is  irrefutable — 
that  the  leaders  have  to  do  something 
about  that  one -fourth  of  our  disen- 
franchised Nation  today,  and  a  Demo- 
cratic administration  has  come  forward 
to  do  that.  I  am  proud  of  it.  I  hope 
every  Democrat  on  this  side  of  the  aisle 
will  be  proud  of  it  too. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  emphasize 
that  while  we  have  had  differences  on 
this  side  of  the  aisle,  it  is  not  in  this 
area;  for  my  friends,  I  go  back  a  long 
way  to  the  New  Deal  times,  and  I  re- 
member that  it  was  the  late  Speaker 
Rayburn  who  fought  to  bring  about 
much  of  the  so-called  New  Deal  program. 
And,  I  remember  it  was  a  Representa- 
tive from  Mississippi  by  the  name  of 
Rankin  who,  while  I  might  have  dis- 
agreed with  him  on  some  points  of  his 
beliefs,  was  a  leader  in  the  establish- 
ment of  the  TVA,  a  milestone  in  the 
progress  of  our  Nation. 

So,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  record  will 
show  that  we  have  a  united  party  on 
these  broad  social  issues,  and  I  pray  and 
hope  that  we  will  have  the  same  today 
or  tomorrow  when  the  issue  Is  finally 
decided. 

Then,  Mr.  Chairman,  we  come  to  the 
old  argument — it  was  stated  by  the 
ranking  minority  Member  in  his  opening 
argument  and  it  is  always  the  same  when 
we  are  trying  to  do  something  about  a 
social  program — that  there  is  a  cen- 
tralization of  authority.  It  is  claimed 
that  we  are  foisting  the  centralized  au- 
thority, giving  power  to  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. But  when  we  tried  to  discuss 
a  little  item  to  reduce  some  of  that  cen- 
tralized authority,  to  give  this  veto  power 
to  the  Governor,  where  do  we  find  our 
friends  on  the  other  side  of  the  aisle 
once  again? 

So,  yes,  it  is  a  political  question  all  the 
way  through.  But  I  refer  you  to  title  II. 
my  friends,  where  we  have  written  into 
this  bill— and  I  am  going  t» paraphrase 
my  opposition  for  a  moment  and  say  I 
have  been  here  as  long  as  some  of  those 
who  have  spoken  and  I  have  to  my  knowl- 
edge not  found  a  better  written  bill  than 


gram  which  is  particularly  applicable 
to  the  needs  of  that  community.  If  there 
was  ever  a  strong,  decentralized  bill,  it 
is  this  bill,  and  in  that  title  II  beyond 
any  question. 

There  are  certain  areas  where  we  have 
given  the  Federal  Groverrunent  the  need 
to  take  the  lead.  One  of  them  is  in  the 
so-called  CCC  camp  extension,  which  my 
friends  referred  to.  I  want  to  make  it 
very  clear  if  you  took  a  vote  in  this  Na- 
tion today  one  of  the  things  you  would 
get  almost  unanimous  support  for  is 
continuation  of  the  basic  principles  of 
the  CCC  camps.  They  were  successful 
in  our  country,  and  there  can  be  no 
question  about  that. 

Here  we  have  simply  said  that  we  rec- 
ognize that  is  such  a  complicated  ques- 
tion, as  my  friends  on  the  other  side  have 
stated,  it  needs  national  leadership,  and 
they  try  to  tear  us  apart  by  saying  there 
has  been  a  failure  in  California  or  a 
failure  in  New  Jersey.  This,  Mr.  Chair- 
maji.  is  probably  clear  documentation 
that  the  only  really  effective  way  to  do 
this  is  to  run  it  on  a  national  basis  be- 
cause it  is  pretty  clear  that  only  the 
National  Government  can  give  the  lead- 
ership necessary  to  make  it  an  effective 
program. 

Again,  there  was  written  into  this  bill, 
and  we  on  the  House  side  are  glad  to 
accept  it,  that  there  is  no  State  which  is 
going  to  have  even  that  kind  of  a  pro- 
gram in  its  area  unless  the  Governor  of 
that  State  after  30  days  in  which  to  con- 
sider it  does  not  veto  the  placing  of  that 
camp  within  that  State. 

I  cannot  see  how  it  can  be  said  we 
have  not  welded  together  for  the  first 
time  perhaps  in  a  long  time  in  this  kind 
of  legislation  the  kind  of  cooperation  be- 
tween the  Federal  Government  and  the 
State  government  and  the  local  commu- 
nities so  much  desired.  If  there  is  prob- 
able any  example  of  the  exercise  of  our 
way  of  democracy,  oiu-  system  of  govern- 
ment, as  embodied  in  this  bill,  I  do  not 
know  what  it  is. 

I  hope  as  you  read  this  bill  you  will 
go  through  it  and  see  it  does  the  things 
which  in  your  heart  you  know  you  would 
like  to  have  done  in  your  area  and  in 
your  community.  It  is  sometimes  said 
there  are  other  Federal  programs  going 
forward  and  that  they  are  large  in  num- 
ber and  in  considerable  expense.  But  I 
can  assure  you  again  if  you  will  look 
at  the  bill  you  will  find  we  wrote  in  the 
bill  that  these  programs  must  be  coordi- 
nated with  this  bill;  that  there  will  be 
no  overlapping  of  other  programs  and 
what  is  required  in  this  bill.    There  is 
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nothing  that  can  be  done  under  this  bill 
which  is  already  being  done  by  another 
program.  We  have  brought  efficiency  to 
government.  And.  Mr  Chairman,  we  are 
always  accused  of  not  paying  enough  at- 
tention to  the  efficiency  in  our  Govern- 
ment. Here  we  have  written  it  specifi- 
cally in  form  which  anyone  can  under- 
stand. 

I  say  to  you  that  weakness  of  the  gen- 
tlemen's argument  on  the  other  side  is 
clearly  shown  when  they  get  up  and  say 
all  these  other  programs  are  doing  what 
Is  required  here.  I  must  say  they  were 
frank  enough  to  indicate  that  sr^me  of 
those  programs  should  be  abandoned 
Until  they  make  up  their  minds  what 
they  are  going  to  abandon  I  would  think 
I  would  rather  leave  it  to  the  Director 
of  this  program  to  coordinate  fhe.so  ac- 
tivities together,  bring  order  out  of  chaos, 
and  do  those  kinds  of  things  which  would 
give  us  a  rounded  attack  on  the  hard  core 
problem  of  poverty  in  our  Nation 

Mr.  GOODELL  Mr  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield '' 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York 

Mr.  GOODELL.  I  would  like  to  get 
the  debate  off  from  the  political  aspects 
of  this. 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT  I  am  sure  you 
would. 

Mr.  GOODELL  The  gentleman  said 
a  great  deal  about  the  Democratic 
Party  and  its  position  I  would  just  .say 
that  in  the  8  years  of  the  Elsenhower 
administration,  using  the  criterion  of  a 
$3,000  Income  here,  the  number  of  people 
in  this  country  with  $3,000  or  less  in- 
come went  from  28  percent  to  21  percent. 
and  in  the  past  3  years  it  has  gone  from 
21  to  19  percent.  There  has  been  a  level- 
ing off.  We  have  been  virtually  stalled 
on  a  poverty  plateau  for  the  last  3  years. 
So  It  Is  a  question  of  what  is  the  best 
way  of  fighting  poverty  I  will  say  to 
the  gentleman  that  I  do  not  believe  that 
the  Republican  Party  wants  to  fight  pov- 
erty more  than  the  Democratic  Party,  or 
vice  versa,  I  think  every  American  wants 
to  fight  poverty  In  the  most  effective  way 
possible.  But  there  Is  a  little  dlfTerence 
of  philosophy  as  to  the  best  way  of  ad- 
vancing that  end  in  this  country.  That 
is  where  the  debate  should  lie,  not  about 
which  party  is  supposedly  oriented  one 
way  or  another 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman for  his  comment  I  think  the 
history  books  and  the  record  will  have 
to  decide  whether  he  Ls  correct  or  I  am 
correct. 

Mr.  FRELINGHUYSEN  Mr  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield '' 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  Jersey 

Mr.  FRELINGHUYSEN  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  yielding  I  should  like  to 
ask  him  two  questions  The  gentleman 
has  Just  said,  and  I  will  paraphrase  him. 
that  nothing  can  be  done  under  this  bill 
which  Is  already  being  done  under  other 
programs.  I  wonder  how  he  can  recon- 
cile this  assertion  with  the  de.scnp- 
tion  of  this  bill  by  the  gentleman  from 
Georgia  that  this  is  an  education  and 
training  bill.  There  are  education  and 
training  programs  of  one  i^ort  or  another 
involved  in  this  bill  and  certainly  there 


are  already  other  programs  dealing  with 
these  problems 

Mr.  ROOSETVELT  The  gentleman's 
question  e.xactly  answers  what  I  am  talk- 
ing about  The  gentleman  says  because 
we  talk  about  vocational  training  in  this 
bill  and  there  is  already  an  act  for  voca- 
tional training  that  means  there  is  going 
to  be  duplication  in  vocational  training. 
If  that  is  not  twisted  logic  I  know  of  no 
bett^'r  example  There  are  various  areas 
of  vocational  training  and  those  involved 
in  it  can  go  further  with  it  However, 
there  are  things  which  we  can  do  under 
that  act,  and  there  are  steps,  and  they 
are  .spelled  out.  thtit  can  be  taken  by  the 
Director  that  can  be  done  under  this  act 
but  not  under  the  other  act 

Mr.  FRELINGHUYSEN  The  t-entle- 
man  says  there  is  no  intention  t-o  dupli- 
cate, but  surely  the  bill  provides  no  pro- 
hibition. He  has  Just  said  that  the  new 
Director  will  have  sen.se  enough  not  to 
trespass  on  the  established  pro^^rams.  but 
there  is  no  assurance  that  this  will  be 
the  case. 

Mr  ROOSEVEI.T  I  have  only  1  min- 
ute left,  and  I  want  to  finish  my  last 
statement. 

May  I  say  to  my  friends  on  the  other 
side  of  the  aisle  that  I  hope  some  of  you 
will  find  in  this  bill  when  we  finally  write 
it.  when  it  is  ready  for  pa.ssage.  the  kind 
of  thing  that  may  not  have  everything  in 
It  that  you  would  like,  but  in  the  best  in- 
tere.sts  of  the  people  concerned  that  need 
it  most  you  will  not  put  partisan  politics 
above  the  need  of  those  people. 

I  will  say  to  my  friends  on  this  side 
that  we  have  tried  not  to  make  this  thing 
a  Federal  program  but  to  make  it  a  com- 
munity, a  State,  and  Federal  program, 
and  that  you  therefore  may  join  with  the 
rest  of  us  in  the  EX-mocratic  Party  m  ful- 
filling once  again  the  great  heritage  of 
our  party,  to  pass,  to  legislate,  to  enact, 
and  then  to  administer  for  the  great 
needs  of  large  numbers  of  Americans. 
We  again  face  a  crisis  in  our  Nation.  As 
we  face  it  today.  I  pray  our  people  will 
feel  that  their  Government  so  deeply  de- 
.serves  their  support  that  whatever  sacri- 
fice is  required  to  love  their  country  and 
defend  it.  they  are  willing  to  do  it,  be- 
cau.se  their  Government  has  served  them 
well. 

Mr  Chairman,  we  in  Congre.ss  must 
never  accept  the  thesis  that  poverty  is 
here  to  stay,  that  it  is  a  problem  which 
we  can  ameliorate  but  not  eliminate  I 
support  this  antipoverty  legislation,  not 
because  it  will  solve  all  problems,  but 
because  it  will  firmly  establish  a  recogni- 
tion that  the  problems  exist,  and  that 
our  society,  through  its  P'ederal.  State, 
and  local  iiovernments.  is  determined  to 
embark  on  a  comprehensive,  coordi- 
nated, continuous  compau.'n  to  eradicate 
the  problems  from  .American  life 

Nowhere  in  the  Federal  Government 
can  a  community  now  find  broad  support 
for  a  concentrated  program  to  attack 
p  iverty  As  a  result,  the  combined  ex- 
penditures of  Federal.  State  and  local 
governments  and  private  foundations  are 
too  often  dispersed  Into  many  sintrle- 
purpo.se  projects  each  of  which  may  be 
worthwhile  in  Its  own  bounds  but  which 
fail  to  achieve  the  effect ivene.ss  a  co- 
ordinated approach  can  bring  The 
community  action  approach  permits  an 
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effective  and  practical  use  of  all  Pedw,, 
State  and  local  sources  in  combatiiwSJ 
erty  in  a  community.  *^" 

Title  II  of  this  bill  would  provide  lor^i 
planning  and  operating  support  for^ 
development  of  new  approaches  to  S! 
problems  of  poverty.     The  comprehm 

,'e.  multifaceted  program  which  I  fM 

n  best  attack  poverty  in  any  giy^ 
community  has  already  been  put  Intorf 
feet  in  certain  areas.  California  has  sev' 
eral  projects  already  in  operation  which 
would  qualify  for  assistance  under  title 
II  These  demonstrate  that  the  concepts 
in  this  bill  are  valid  and  can  be  of  tre- 
mendous  use  in  helping  poor  famiiia 
break  the  poverty  cycle  which  tie  them 
to  lives  without  hope.  One  is  the  Avalon 
Community  Center  m  Los  Angeles,  serv- 
mg  .some  65.000  people  in  a  ghetto  where 
half  of  the  families  live  in  poverty.  Poj 
2  years  now  the  center  has  offered  classes 
in  readinir  and  grooming,  helping  with 
school  work  and  personal  problems  g 
range  of  services  calculated  to  show  its 
clients  how  to  achieve  dignity  and  inde- 
pendence That  project  is  founded  on 
the  principle  ver>'  few  of  the  poor  prefer 
the  dole  to  an  honest  job,  a  statement  of 
probable  fact  that  was  borne  out  In  a 
recent  Department  of  Labor  survey 
which  showed  87  percent  of  the  sample 
had  actively  sought  a  job  within  the  past 
2  years  Forty  percent  of  the  Avalon 
Center  is  financed  by  California  State 
funds  but  under  that  State's  law  the  fi- 
nancing must  be  withdrawn  once  the  ex- 
perimental stage  ends.  Surely  this  is  the 
type  of  program  where  Federal  assistance 
must  be  available. 

In  San  Francisco,  four  centers  serve 
as  examples  of  community  efTorts  which 
.should  qualify  for  help  under  this  pro- 
gram. Among  them  they  serve  160,000 
people.  Approximately  10  percent  of 
the  people  who  use  these  centers  earn 
le.ss  than  $3,000  per  year  and  few  earn 
much  more  The  centers  serve  as  lan- 
guage schools,  health  clinics,  and  half- 
way houses  for  teenagers  unfortunately 
away  from  home  and  too  young  to  earn 
a  living  They  are  also  valuable  train- 
ing grounds  for  workers  in  the  fight 
against  poverty  in   other  areas. 

In  hearings  on  thLs  bill  the  mayor  of 
Chicago,  the  Honorable  Richard  A.  Daly, 
told  us  of  a  cooperative  program  be- 
ing conducted  In  his  city  almost  entirely 
by  three  private  agencies:  the  YMCA, 
the  Boys  Club,  and  the  Chicago  Youth 
Center,  cooperating  with  such  pubbc 
and  private  agencies  as  the  Illinois  State 
Employment  Service,  the  Cook  County 
Department  of  Public  Aid.  Chicago  Com- 
mission on  Youth  Welfare,  and  the  Wel- 
fare Council  of  Metropolitan  Chicago 
The  pilot  project  is  designed  to  help  1.000 
youth,  many  of  whom  lack  the  equivalent 
of  a  sixth-grade  education,  to  reach  the 
necessary  education  level  of  employment 
and  to  acquaint  them  with  job  skill  ex- 
perience .so  that  they  may  finally  be 
placed  in  employment.  This  is  an  exam- 
ple of  the  way  public  and  private  agen- 
cies can  get  together  and  cooperate  to- 
ward the  development  of  a  program 
which  makes  a  meaningful  effort  to 
break  the  poverty  cycle. 

Most  of  the  trainees  in  this  program 
are  between  the  ages  of  17  and  21  and 
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V.       HroDoed  out  of  high  school  In  development  of  such  a  comprehensive 

most  have  dropped  out  o       b  ^^_  communitywide  plan  cannot  be  a  pre- 

their  second  ^^ff '^^^   u5"terates"   when  requisite  to  the  extension  of  financial 

Sled  as  '•^^"f^t^°S,^^„"i^^    They  were  aSistance  to  a  public  or  private  agency 

they  entered  the  P^°8\J^^i      ^^  ^^  for  the  development  or  execution  of  a 

^ble  to  read  or  d°J"^^/'Kad   never  program  which  gives  promise  of  progress 

flfth-grade  level   ana  wjm  ^  toward  elimination  of  a  cause  or  causes 

-°'K:^Tco^i£lnre^^^^^  Of  poverty.    I  cannot  stress  too  urgently 
^""During    the    first    24    weeks    of 


ord 


?hP  urogram  attendance  averaged  80 
Srcent  although  there  was  no  screening 
^d  everyone  was  taken  on  a  first-come. 
firS  serve  basis.  This  program  con- 
w,?rts  two  principal  activities.  A  little 
Zre  than  half  of  the  trainees  are  en- 
rr,iipd  in  basic  education  units  learning 
reading  writing,  arithmetic,  and  em- 
niovment  disciplines.  The  remainmg 
pnrollees  are  in  vocational  workshops, 
training  as  automobile  service  station  at- 
endanis,  duplicating  machine  operator 
raininp,  mail  handling,  and  clerk-typist 
training.  They  will  be  placed  in  jobs 
this  summer,  said  Mayor  Daly. 

The  Federal  assistance  contemplated 
in  title  II  of  this  act  would  also  be  avail- 
able to  programs  such  as  that  conducted 
by  the  Chicago  Board  of  Education 
which  IS  aimed  toward  the  assistance 
of  disadvantaged  youth.  Its  urban 
youth  program  develops  educational  and 
job  training  programs  for  school  drop- 
outs between  the  ages  of  16  and  21. 

The  mayor  of  another  great  city  in 
this  country,  St.  Louis,  told  this  commit- 
tee of  the  human  development  corpora- 
tion which  has  developed  a  coordinated 
attack  on  the  basic  causes  of  poverty 
and  vouth  crime  in  a  target  area  of  110,- 
000  people  in  the  heart  of  St.  Louis.    In 
this  area,  family  incomes  are  below  the 
level  requisite  for  decent  living,  unem- 
ployment, disease,  broken  homes,  unsafe 
and  unsanitary   housing,   school   drop- 
outs, and  high  death  rates  run  together. 
Portv-five  percent  of  the  people  in  the 
target  area  are  under  20  years  of  age; 
55  percent   of   the   residents  are   of  a 
minority    group.     Mayor   Raymond   R. 
Tucker  recognizes  however  that  there  is 
a  need  for  more  than  coordination.    His 
human  development  corporation  seeks  to 
bring    services    directly    to    the    people 
through  neighborhood  stations  located 
throughout    the    target    area.      These 
neighborhood  stations  will  provide  initial 
contact  points  for  programs  in  the  fields 
of  employment  education,  group  therapy, 
family  counseling,  legal  assistance,  youth 
groups,     housing     improvements,     and 
health  services. 

I  am  Impressed  by  these  gateway  sta- 
tions or  halfway  houses,  as  we  call  them 
in  California,  which  are  being  located  in 
the  neighborhoods  and  which  will  deal 
directly  with  the  families  in  the  neigh- 
borhoods. It  is  absolutely  essential  that 
the  community  action  programs  obtain 
the  active  participation  of  the  residents 
of  the  area,  which  participation  must  be 
in  terms  of  both  developing  and  carry- 
ing on  the  various  programs. 

I  anticipate  that  the  OfBce  of  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity  will  encourage  the 
development  of  community  action  pro- 
grams which  would  carry  out  a  multi- 
faceted,  coordinated  attack  on  the  inter- 
related causes  of  poverty,  with  partici- 
pation by  the  widest  possible  range  of 
community  organizations.    However,  the 


that  there  must  be  room  for  experimen 
tation  for  the  development  of  new  and 
imaginative  approaches  to  problems  in- 
volved. Pioneering  is  called  for  In  the 
war  on  poverty.  Such  pioneering  has 
been  the  traditional  role  In  our  society 
of  the  smaller  agency  oftentimes  pri- 
vate, with  Its  flexibility  and  freedom  to 
test  out  new  Ideas.  I  stress  the  need 
for  funds  which  would  be  made  directly 
available  to  groups  free  to  work  on  the 
new  ideas  that  are  being  developed. 

This  is  not  to  underestimate  the  role 
of  the  comprehensive  plan  and  the  large 
coordinating  group,  but  the  administra- 
tors of  the  programs  will  need  the  re- 
sources to  introduce  the  innovations 
more  likely  to  come  at  points  through 
the  small  voluntary  group  efforts.  Thus 
it  is  absolutely  Important  that  the  bill's 
provisions  for  direct  grants  to  private 
agencies  be  maintained.  In  this  regard 
I  would  make  the  point  that  the  skills 
and  talents  of  many  groups  are  going  to 
be  needed.  I  urge  that  support  be  given 
to  a  wide  variety  of  groups,  drawing  the 
line  only  where  the  primary  purpose  of 
the  work  is  the  propagation  of  creed. 

Though  we  have  some  examples  of  the 
broad  comprehensive  community  action 
program  which  this  bill  hopes  will  be  es- 
tablished in  all  communities,  the  fact  Is 
that  only  a  few  of  the  large  communities 
have  been  able  to  put  such  programs  on 
the  drawing  board  or  into  effect.    The 
vast,  vast  majority  of  communities  in 
this  country  have  neither  the  resources 
nor  the  funds  to  even  initiate  at  the  de- 
velopment stages  such  a  broad-based  and 
comprehensive  approach  to  the  problems 
of  poverty  in  their  conununitles.    There- 
fore, It  is  absolutely  essential  that  Fed- 
eral assistance  under  title  II  be  available 
to  individual  agencies  or  to  certain  pri- 
vate organizations  which  can  develop  a 
program   which    does   give   promise   of 
progress  toward  elimination  of  poverty 
or  a  cause  of  poverty.    I  am  thinking  of 
an   orgEinization   which    would    provide 
day-care  programs  for  young  children 
where  the  only  parent  or  both  parents 
have  to  be  away  from  the  home  earning 
a  living.    Such  programs  can  assist  both 
the  child  and  the  family  toward  improv- 
ing  the   home   environment,   preparing 
deprived  children  for  more  productive 
school  experience,  and  widening  the  hori- 
zons for  the  family.    I  am  thinking  also 
of  assistance  to  a  school  board  for  a 
remedial  reading  or  arithmetic  program. 
I  am  thinking  of  a  program  through  a 
local    health    agency    or    organization 
which  would  extend  health  services  or 
health  education  to  poor  families  in  the 
community. 

We  must  remember  that  it  may  take 
many  months,  perhaps  even  years  in 
some  instances  to  develop  comprehensive 
programs  in  certain  communities.  The 
"maximum  feasible  participation  of  pub- 
lic agencies  and  private  nonprofit  organi- 
zations," must  be  read  in  this  light.    It 


must  be  the  maximum  feasible  partici- 
pation for  that  community. 

The  allotment  to  States  set  out  in  sec- 
tion 203  assures  that  all  States  will  par- 
ticipate in  the  assistance  provided.  If 
you  read  that  section  of  the  bUl  you  will 
note  that  the  allotments  are  based  on 
crucial  indicia  of  poverty:  the  number 
of  public  assistance  recipients,  the  num- 
ber of  persons  unemployed  and  the  num- 
ber of  children  under  18  in  families  with 
incomes  of  less  than  $1,000. 

Section  204  which  provides  financial 
assistance  for  development  of  commu- 
nity action  programs  recognizes  that 
many  communities  simply  do  not  have 
the  financial  ability  to  develop  a  com- 
munity action  program,  and  wisely  ac- 
cepts the  proposition  that  all  communi- 
ties should  be  encouraged  and  aided  in 
meeting  the  problems  of  the  hard-core 
poverty  in  their  midst.  This  wUl  also 
allow  those  communities  to  develop  a 
comprehensive  program  out  of  existing 
single-purpose  programs. 

Section  205  provides  financial  assist- 
ance for  conduct  and  administration  of 
community  action  programs.    Again,  the 
necessary  emphasis  is  on  the  compre- 
hensive program  but  provision  is  made 
for  assistance  to  components  which  are 
designed  to  achieve  the  purposes  of  title 
II.     General   aid  to   education  is  pro- 
hibited.   Subsection  (c)  sets  out  guide- 
lines which  the  Director  shall  consider  in 
granting  assistance,  and  the  criteria  are 
clearly    hard-core    poverty    Indicators: 
low-Income      families,      unemployment, 
public  or  private  assistance,  migrant  or 
transient  families,  school  dropout  rate, 
military  service  rejection  rate,  disease, 
disability,     Infant     mortality,     housing, 
crime,  and  juvemie  deUnquency. 

Under  section  206  specialized  person- 
nel will  be  available  to  assure  develop-  • 
ment  and  conduct  of  contununity  action 
programs.  This  is  augmented  by  sec- 
tion 207  which  provides  for  research, 
training,  and  demonstration. 

In  the  best  tradition  of  Federal  and 
State   cooperation    and   partnership   in 
major  programs  directed  at  aiding  citi- 
zens in  all  our  States,  section  209  pro- 
vides for   assistance  to  State  agencies 
which  in  turn  provide  assistance  to  local 
community  action  programs.     Arid  the 
Senate  amendments  which  added  sub- 
section (c)  clearly  and  definitely  lays  to 
rest  the  charge  that  the  States  are  be- 
ing bypassed;  for  the  Governor  is  given 
the  veto  power  over  any  assistance  to 
private  organizations  within  the  State. 
Clearly,  this  is  not  a  case  of  Federal  pre- 
emption. 

Section  210  deals  with  the  problem  of 
allocation  of  funds  within  a  State,  and 
sets  out  guidelines  which  again  are  aimed 
at  hard-core  poverty. 

Finally,  section  211,  though  recogniz- 
ing the  importance  of  assisting  single 
agency  or  organization  programs  which 
are  directed  at  a  cause  of  poverty  where 
the  comprehensive  community  action 
programs  has  not  yet  been  developed, 
emphasizes  the  concept  which  Is  explicit 
through  all  of  title  n— that  the  various 
agencies  and  organizations  within  a  com- 
munity must  get  together  and  with  the 
intended  recipients  develop  a  program 
which  coordinates  their  resources  and 
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talents  toward  the  elimmation  of  hard- 
core poverty  In  their  community.  This 
emphasis  is  wholly  proper,  but  we  must 
not  ignore  those  communities  where 
comprehensive  programs  will  be  slow  in 
developing,  or  where  feuding  factions 
may  make  the  development  and  im- 
plementation of  such  a  program  impos- 
sible. The  authority  given  the  Director 
to  assist  programs  which  are  directed  at 
a  specific  cause  of  poverty  in  the  com- 
munity Is  the  great  hope  for  com- 
munities where  the  poor  cannot  or  will 
not  be  helped  by  those  who  control  the 
public  and  private  funds,  talents,  and 
other  resources  essential  to  the  develop- 
ment and  conduct  of  a  comprehensive 
community  program 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  is  an  area  of 
poverty  long  recognized  by  our  fellow- 
citizens.  These  are  the  prubU-m.s  of  so- 
called  migratory  agricultural  workers. 

On  April  22.  1964,  while  the  Committee 
on  Education  and  Labor  was  holding 
hearings  on  the  bill  before  this  body,  I 
stated  for  the  record : 

Let  Ufl  not  forget  that  the  substandard 
living  and  working  conditions  of  the  migra- 
tory farmworker  represents  one  of  the  most 
Infamous  and  deep-seated  stlgm.is  on  our 
affluent  society. 

As  part  of  the  war  on  poverty  which  pres- 
ently engages  this  administration  and  our 
Congress,  we  must  not  fall  in  the  battle  for 
decency  and  dlgrnlty  for  our  farm  laborers 
We  have  skirmished  Ui  futility  too  often 
We  must  now.  In  this  .session,  commit  all 
the  forces  available  to  this  great  Nation, 
both  economic  and  creative,  to  meet  and 
conquer  poverty  wherever  it  appears,  and 
particularly  where  It  attacks  a  group  so 
poorly  armed  to  defend  Itself  as  our  fel- 
low Americans — the  migratory  farm  laborers 

I  am  particularly  pleased  that  part  B 
of  title  m  provides  for  assistance  for 
migrsuit  agricultural  employees  and  their 
families.  Other  worthy  proposals  are 
hetore  the  Congress  which  go  beyond 
those  In  this  bill.  These  should,  how- 
ever, have  priority. 

An  Immediate  effect  and  bearing  upon 
the  conditions  which  create  and  perpetu- 
ate poverty  for  our  migratory  laborers 
can  be  achieved  through  the  measures 
which  are  provided  in  section  311  of  the 
Economic  Opportunity  Act  of  1964.  You 
will  note  that  such  programs  shall  be 
limited  to  hotislng.  sanitation,  education, 
£Uid  day  care  for  children. 

In  limiting  the  programs  under  this 
part  of  the  four  enumerated  areas,  the 
committee  refers  specifically  to  three 
Senate-passed  bills  and  another  Senate 
bill  now  pending  before  the  Housing 
Subcommittee  of  the  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency. 

SKNATZ     Bn-L     52  1 — EDUCATION 

Senate  Report  201  sets  out  the  follow- 
ing general  explanation  of  this  bill: 

The  bin  establishes  a  1-year  program  of 
Federal  educational  assistance  to  .States  and 
local  communities  seriously  affected  by  the 
seasonal  Impact  of  migratory  families.  The 
program  will  be  administered  by  the  U  S 
Commissioner  of  Education.  The  Federal 
assistance  will  be  available  to  .States  for  the 
purpose  of  Improving  educational  opportu- 
nities for  migratory  children  and  also  for 
pilot  projects  for  adult  education  programs 
for  migratory  workers 

Only  States  qualifying  as  migrant 
agricultural    employee    States    will    be 
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eligible  to  receive  aid  for  mlk'rfttory  child 
and    migratory    adult    educational    pro 
grams 

Under  the  child  education  provisions 
of  tiie  bill,  assistance  is  directed  to  the 
child  of  a  mmrant  agricultural  ('mF)K)yee, 
the  definition  of  which  p«>rmil.s  home- 
hast'  States  to  receive  a.ssustaiRe  under 
the  bill  and,  in  addition,  covers  both  in- 
terstate and  intrastate  migratoiy  farm- 
workers 

Title  I  of  the  bill  provides  for  pay- 
merits  to  State  educational  au'encies,  and 
throui^'h  tiiem  to  local  educational 
agencies,  to  help  defray  the  cost  of  edu- 
cating,' mit^ratoi-y  children  durini;  the 
regular  .school  session.  The  Federal  a.s- 
sistance  will  be  based  on  the  averace 
cost  of  education  per  public  school  child 
per  day  for  the  State.  Federal  funds 
could  not  be  u.sed  for  the  acquisition  of 
land,  the  erection  of  facilities,  interest, 
or  debt  service. 

Title  II  nf  the  bill  authorizes  grants 
annually  to  State  educational  a^'encles 
for  nece.s.sary  summer  sch(x>ls  for  migra- 
tory children  conducted  by  local  educa- 
tional agencies  or  institutions  of  higher 
learnmt,'  The.-^e  tyrants  will  bt'  allotted 
among  the  migrant  a^jricultural  employee 
States  on  the  basis  of  their  relative  popu- 
lations of  migratory  workers  durum  the 
normal  summer  school  period.  Federal 
funds  could  not  be  u.sed  for  the  acquisi- 
tion of  facilities  or  costs  related  to  any 
such  acquisition. 

Title  III  of  the  bill  authorizes  grants 
annually  to  State  educational  at^'encies 
for  State  and  interstate  planning  and 
ciwrdmation  of  prot'rams  concerning 
educational  problems  of  migratory  chil- 
dren 

Title  IV  of  the  bill  authori/e.s  grants 
annually  to  State  educational  agencies 
to  defray  operating  costs  of  pilot  proj- 
ects for  adult  education  for  migratory 
workers  The  pilot  projects  would  be 
conducted  by  local  educational  agencies 
or  Institutions  of  iiigher  learning,  or 
both  Grants  would  be  made  by  the  U  S 
Commissioner  of  Education  for  pro- 
grams of  fundamental  education  and 
training  for  healthful  modern  living,  in- 
cluding, but  not  limited  t<5,  programs 
such  as  literacy  education,  remedial  ele- 
mentary and  secondary-  education,  child 
care,  personal  hygiene,  sanitation, 
homemaking  skills,  nutrition,  and  job 
Improvement  activities 

The  bill  expre.ssly  prohibits  any  Fed- 
eral control  of  education  In  the  States 
and  local  communities 

SENATE    BILI.    .^22 — DAT    CARE    SEHVICI8 

Senate  Report  198  .sets  out  the  follow- 
ing: Section  5' a'  authorizes  an  appro- 
priation to  enable  the  Secretar\-  of 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare  to  make 
grants  to  public  and  nonprofit  agencies, 
institutions,  and  orgariizations  for  paying 
part  of  the  cost  of  establishing  and  op- 
erating day-care  facilities  for  children 
of  migrator,'  agricultural  workers. 

Grants  shall  not  be  made  available  to 
any  day-care  facility  unless  the  Secre- 
tary is  .satisfied  that  the  facility— which 
may  include  a  private  home— will  meet 
State  standards. 

Section  S'b)  prohibits  a  State  from 
obtaining  Federal  funds  to  assist  in  pro- 
viding   day -care    facilities    when    such 


facilities  were  used  to  obtain  Fede,i 
funds  under  the  general  day-care  mW 
sions  of  the  Social  Security  Act. 

It  is  to  be  noted  that  the  conunltti* 
has  modified  the  Senate  bill  in  one  naT 
tlcular:  insUtutlons.  organizations  » 
individual.s— as  oppo.sed  to  States  K)Ut 
leal  subdivisions  of  States  and  pubUc 
and  nonprofit  agencies— shall  be  ellin 
ble  under  this  program  for  direct  loarj 
only, 

SEN^TE    BILL    526 — SANFTATION 

Senate'  Report  No.  199  sets  out  the 
followirik:  general  explanation  of  thii 
bill :  ™ 

By  ea.siiu;  the  financial  burdens  that 
prohibit  the  farmer  from  providing  im- 
proved .sanitation  facilities  for  migratory 
farmworkers,  this  bill  will  make  three 
major  contributions  toward  improving 
the  health  of  migrant  farm  families 

First,  this  bill  (S.  526'  will  be  a  val- 
uable adjunct  to  the  Migrant  Health 
-Act  I  Public  Law  87-692).  which  was 
pa.s.sed  in  the  last  .session  of  the  Congress 
and  signed  by  the  President  on  Septem- 
ber 2.T.  1962  This  act  provides  family 
health  clinics  for  mii^rants.  But  with- 
out improving  the  environmental  health 
conditions  of  the  miu'rant,  the  medical 
services,  inoculations,  and  education  In 
the  healthful  living  provided  under  the 
Migrant  Health  Act.  will  be  of  limited 
benefit  to  the.se  unfortunate  citizens. 

Second,  once  financial  assistance  is 
available  to  farmers.  State  lecislatures 
will  be  less  hesitant  to  pass  adequate 
sanitation  or  health  codes. 

Tlie  approach  of  this  legislation  then 
IS  eminently  realistic.  The  a.ssistance  to 
States  recommended  in  this  bill  iS.  526) 
is  essential  and  will  encourage  public  and 
private  aeencies  to  improve  environ- 
mental health  conditions  of  migrant 
agricultural  families. 

SENATE   Bn,L    881  —  HOtTSINC 

This  bill  is  pending  before  the  Housing 
Subcommittee  of  the  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency Committee  of  the  Senate.  It 
amends  e.xisting  provisions  of  the  1949 
Hou.sing  Act  and  would  add  two  new 
sections  to  the  laws  First,  an  amend- 
ment to  .section  504' a i  of  the  Housing 
Act  would  authorize  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  to  provide  a  domestic  farm 
laborer  with  a  loan-grant  combination  of 
up  to  $1,000  for  making  repairs  or  im- 
provements to  a  dwelling  occupied  by 
him  to  make  such  dwelling  safe  and 
.sanitary  and  remove  hazards  to  the 
health  of  the  occupant,  his  family,  or  to 
the  community. 

Second,  section  514  of  the  Housing  Act 
would  be  amended  to  authorize  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture  to  provide  loan  In- 
surance to  domestic  farm  laborers  for 
the  purpose  of  a.sslstlng  them  in  the  pro- 
vision of  adequate  housing  and  related 
facilities. 

Third,  the  bill  would  add  a  new  section 
516  to  the  Housing  Act  to  authorize  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  make  direct 
loans  to  farmers.  State  and  local  govern- 
ments, public  and  private  organizations, 
and  to  domestic  farm  labor  for  the  pur- 
pose of  providing  adequate  domestic 
farmworker  housing. 

Fourth,  an  added  section  517  would 
authorize  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to 
provide   financial   assistance    to   States 
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A  incal  governments,  public  or  private 
*^'^  .ni  orKanlzatlons.  or  farm  associa- 
"'"'''Tn  orde  to  assist  in  the  estabUsh- 
^'°"1  ^f  low-rent  housing  for  domestic 
f^  laborers  and  their  families. 
^^Sese  various  bills,  and  the  programs 
nro^cts  contemplated  thereunder. 
°'  -ntX  the  limits  of  the  authority 
'"""  i?Vo  the  Director  under  this  part. 
fill's  authorized  to  utilize  for  these  pmr- 

cp!  not  to  exceed  $15  million  of  the 
fnrf.  appropriated  for  the  fiscal  year 
^"^n  /june  30.  1965.  which  $15  million 
hfmav  take  from  the  appropriations  for 
L.  r,r"all  titles  of  the  act. 
*"4r  ^^ELINGHUYSEN.  Mr.  Chalr- 
-Tn  'i  yield  10  minutes  to  the  gentleman 
r^om'ohiolMr.TAFTl. 

Mr.   Chairman,    will    the    gentleman 

■^Mr'  TAFT.    I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey. 

Mr  FRELINGHUYSEN.  I  regret  very 
much  that  there  seems  to  be  no  possl- 
biUtv  that  the  proponents  of  this  legisla- 
tjon'will  vield  to  those  who  would  like 
to  ask  them  questions.  They  never  seem 
w  have  enough  time  to  have  a  direct  con- 
frontation and  exchange  of  ideas  so  we 
must  use  up  our  own  time  to  question 
their  questions. 

The  izentleman  from  Cahfornla  has 
sugRcsted  that  in  my  opening  statement 
ve-^tcrdav  that  I  had  overemphasized  the 
danger  of  unnecessary  overcentrallzation 
of  authority  under  this  program.  He 
suggested  that  this  proposed  Governor's 
veto  should  allay  our  fears  on  this  point. 
He  suggested  we  should  take  a  look  at  the 
community  action  program  as  an  indi- 
cation of  how  well  we  are  decentralizing 
authority  under  this  program. 

I  might  say  that  the  community  action 
title  description  is  a  complete  misnomer. 
If  it  is  thought  that  a  conununity  must 
necessarily  be  involved  under  this  bill. 
President  Johnson,  when  he  made  his 
initial  statement  about  the  legislation, 
suggested  the  importance,  and  I  quote 
him  directly,  of  local  plans  calling  on  aU 
the  resources  available  to  the  community 
in  order  to  attack  poverty.    I  might  say 
that  a  community  action  program  can  be 
Initiated  by  a  single  agency.  pubUc  or 
private,  within  a  community.    There  is 
no  requirement  for  the  uUlization  of  all 
available  community  resources.     Origi- 
nally an  application  had  to  be  made  by 
an  organization  broadly  representative  of 
the    community,    and    that    language 
was  stricken  out.    So  what  we  have,  in 
the  language  of  the  bill,  is  a  very  real 
danger  of  a  fragmentation  of  authority. 
There  Is  no  requirement  of  a  conununity 
action  In  order  to  qualify  for  Federal 
funds.   The  determination  as  to  whether 
this  community  gets  the  funds  or  not 
rests  entirely  with  the  Director. 

There  Is  no  kind  of  meaningful  part- 
nership between  a  local  community  or 
with  the  States.  Surely  a  veto  power  on 
the  part  of  a  Governor  does  not  mean 
there  is  going  to  be  any  meaningful  par- 
Ucipatlon  by  the  State  or  the  local  com- 
munity in  the  development  of  plans.  It 
merely  means  that  if  the  Governor  does 
not  like  a  program,  he  may  prohibit  the 
Federal  Government  from  coming  in.  I 
do  not  see  how  this  proposal  would  in 
any  way  overcome  our  objections.   There 


Is  still  a  very  unwise  overcentrallzation 
of  power  in  the  hands  of  a  single  Direc- 
tor of  the  war  on  poverty. 

Mr.  TAPT.  I  thank  the  gentleman  for 
his  contribution. 

I  would  like  to  start  my  remarks  by 
saying  I  would  second  strongly  every- 
thing that  the  gentleman  from  New  Jer- 
sey has  said. 

I  would  particularly  like  to  address  the 
attention  of  the  committee  to  title  II,  the 
"conununity  action"  program  which  we 
have  been  discussing. 

It  has  been  stated  by  the  sponsor  of 
the  bill,  the  gentleman  from  Georgia, 
that  a  community  plan  must  be  sub- 
mitted before  any  community  action  pro- 
gram is  undertaken. 

This  is  an  interesting  statement.  It 
was  made  before  the  Committee  on  Rules 
and  it  was  made  again  here  on  the  floor 
of  the  House  yesterday.  Yet.  in  the  lan- 
guage of  the  bill,  there  Is  absolutely  no 
requirement  that  a  plan  of  any  kind  be 
submitted  before  the  Director  decides  to 
participate  In  a  community  action  pro- 
gram. The  Senate  apparently  did  put  In 
some  language  which  is  found  In  section 
202(4)  which  requires  some  participation 
by  public  agencies  and  private  nonprofit 
organizations  primarily  concerned  with 
the  community's  problems  on  poverty. 

As  I  indicated  yesterday  In  talking  on 
the  rule,  I  feel  that  the  battle  against 
poverty  has  been  an  American  dream.  It 
is  a  goal  that  has  long  been  pursued  and 
it  has  been  a  crusade  upon  which  we 
have  long  been  embarked. 

I  do  not  know  how  many  of  you  have 
served  on  boards  and  various  welfare 
agencies  in  yoiir  own  community  which 
deal  with  this  problem,  but  I  know  many 
have.  I  know  that  I  can  say  in  all 
modesty  that  I  have  served  on  such 
lx»rds.  I  served  for  2  years  as  chairman 
of  the  Community  Health  and  Welfare 
Coimcil  of  my  own  covmty  In  Ohio.  I  saw 
there  the  actions  that  are  going  on  by  a 
multiple  nimiber  of  agencies,  probably 
60  or  70,  attempting  to  attack  this  prob- 
lem In  all  its  facets. 

I  mentioned  yesterday  also  that  we 
have  already  on  the  books  many,  many 
programs  which  do  require  local  and 
State  participation  and  local  and  State 
financing.  Neither  is  required  vmder  this 
bill.  It  could  be.  only  if  the  Director 
desired  to  put  it  in. 

Having  some  knowledge  of  the  kinds 
of  pressures  with  respect  to  financing 
which  come  up  in  these  cases,  it  seems 
extremely  likely  that  the  financing  under 
title  n  would  be  100-percent  Federal  fi- 
nancing. It  would  be  surprising  if  it 
turned  out  to  be  anything  else. 

In  many  ways  this  attack  which  we 
are  supposed  to  be  launching  upon  pov- 
erty would  enable  the  Director  to  do 
as  he  pleased.  I  do  not  distrust  this 
gentleman  who  has  been  named  as  the 
possible  Director  of  this  program,  but  we 
are  dealing,  as  has  been  said  many  times, 
with  a  government  of  laws  and  not  of 
men.  There  is  absolutely  no  require- 
ment that  the  Director  consult  with  any- 
one, other  than  to  find  some  local  agency 
of  some  sort,  public  or  private,  which 
will  be  willing  to  go  along.  If  he  did 
not  have  one  available,  he  could  create 
one  willing  to  go  along  with  him  and 


sign  up  under  a  contract  saying,  "We 
will  go  ahead  with  a  new  program  in 
which  you  will  prescribe  all  of  the  con- 
ditions and  provide  10-percent  of  the  fi- 
nancing." 

This  approach  presents  a  great  many 
dangers.  In  many  communities  It  may 
have  the  result  of  harming  rather  than 
of  helping  the  war  against  poverty. 

It  is  the  nature  of  health  and  welfare 
setups  in  many  communities  that  there 
are  jealousies  and  there  is  duplication  be- 
tween and  among  various  agencies.  The 
community  chests  and  the  planning 
councils  have  attempted  to  pull  these  to- 
gether and  eliminate  problems.  Yet 
what  is  proposed  would  enable  the  Fed- 
eral Director  to  come  in  and  take  sides. 
He  could  start  a  new  agency,  without 
any  approval  of  such  local  planning 
council  or  planning  agency,  without  any 
requirement  that  there  be  a  local  interest 
involved. 

That  is  the  primary  weakness  in  this 

approach. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  TAFT.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  New  York. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  Briefly  stated,  I  be- 
lieve this  Is  the  problem  we  have  faced 
over  and  over  again:  The  authority  to 
be  granted  here  to  the  Director  would 
permit  him  to  do  this  in  almost  any  way 
he  wished. 

When  we  raise  questions  as  to  having 
local  participation,  they  can  very  hon- 
estly answer,  "Yes;  the  Director  can  do 
it  that  way,"  as  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  [Mr.  Powell],  the  chairman,  did 
throughout  his  original  speech.  They 
can  say,  "The  Director  will  do  it  that 
way." 

Every  time  we  try  to  assure  a  govern- 
ment of  laws  by  writing  in  some  guide- 
line, some  standard,  some  requirement 
that  it  be  done  that  way  they  say,  "No. 
No.  No.  Don't  put  in  anything  like 
that,  because  he  has  to  have  full  and  com- 
plete authority  to  do  anything  he  wants." 
That  is  not  State  and  local  responsi- 
bility nor  rights. 

Mr.  TAFT.    I  concur  with  the  gentle- 
man's statement. 

Mr.  FRELINGHUYSEN.    Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  TAFT.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  FRELINGHUYSEN.  I  should  like 
to  quote  the  remarks  of  two  prominent 
Democrats,  who  testified  before  our  com- 
mittee on  this  point,  to  demonstate  the 
point  that  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  is 
pointing  out. 
Mayor  Cavanagh,  of  Detroit,  pointed 

out: 

We  have  been  acutely  aware  of  the  need 
for  a  concerted  and  determined  community 
action  program  against  the  roots  of  pov- 
erty. •   •   • 

I  think  one  of  the  problems,  at  least  in  the 
cities,  is  the  fragmentation  of  approach  as 
evidenced  by  individuals  and  separate  pro- 
grams enacted  either  locally  or  on  a  Federal 
level. 


Surely  the  power  which  is  now  to  be 
given  to  the  Federal  Director  over  pov- 
erty, in  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportu- 
nity will  encourage  the  very  fragmenta- 
tion of  effort  about  which  the  gentleman 
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from  Ohio  Is  concerned,  as  is  also  the 
mayor  of  Detroit. 

We  have  seen  concrete  evidence  of  this 
In  New  York  City,  where  various  anti- 
poverty  groups  have  come  dow  n  to  Wash- 
ington. D.C..  to  call  on  Mr  Shriver.  to 
find  out  what  chance  they  have  of  aet- 
ting  money. 

As  Mayor  Wagner  pointed  out,  he  be- 
lieves that  if  Federal  antipoverty  money 
e;oes  into  New  York  City  he  should  ha^e 
a  say  as  to  where  it  goes. 

Despite  the  mayors  appeal,   therr  ir 
no   requirement    in    this   bill    that   local 
Rovernment  will  have  any  respon.'^.ibil'ty 
There  is  a  possibility  of  contartinL'  locxli 


I  would  like  to  ask  one  question  of  the     thinking  on  it  indicates  once  mor   tw. 

failure  in  draftsmanship  which  hag^ 


gentleman  who  is  the  sponsor  of  the  bill 
I  would  like  to  put  the  question  to  the 
chairman  of  the  committee  perhaps 
May  I  have  the  attention  of  the  gentle- 
man? 

Under  title  I.  part  B  which  the  nentle-  Mr 

man  from  Georgia  discu.sj>ed  yt-.sterday.  it     port  we  find  at  the  top  of  the  page 


into  this  bill 

Mr.    PERKINS.     Mr.   Chairman    .i,, 

the  gentleman  yield?  '     *" 

Mr,  TAPT.     I  yield  to  the  gentleman 

^-    PERKINS      On  page  6  of  the^ 


has  been  said  very  broadly — and  I  be- 
lieve the  gt-ntleman  repeated  the  state- 
ment— that  this  was  to  help  somehow 
in  the  dropout  situation  and  to  eliminate 
the  dropouts.  Jui.t  as  a  matter  of  inter- 
pretation. I  would  like  to  ask  the  gentle- 
man about  the  word  m  the  bill  in  title 
I.  part  B.  requirlni;  that  any  recipient  of 


ties,  but  there  is  no  requirement  fo^     ^^is  program  be  "unemployed."     Would 


partnership  endeavor  in  thL«  program 
Surely  we  would  be  going  in  the  wrcnL; 
direction  if  we  were  to  authorize  such  a 
freewheeling  approach  as  this. 

Mr.  TAFT.  I'  t.s  mterestinij  that  the 
gentleman  mentioned  Mayor  Wagner. 
because  the  imp-act  which  this  frag- 
mentation can  cause  is  well  demonstrat- 
ed in  an  article  written  about  Mayor 
Wagner's  visit  to  Washin.;ton,  published 
in  the  New  York  Times  of  August  4.  I 
quote  it  in  part 

Mayor  Wagner  came  here  today  looking 
for  money  for  his  antlpoverty  program  and 
went  home  with  promises  of  cooperation. 

It  appeared,  hnwever.  that  It  m.lght  take 
some  time  before  the  promises  would  be 
converted  Into  cash    •    •    • 

The  mayor  declined  to  say  what  proposals 
he  had  put  before  Mr  Celebre2ze  and  Secre- 
tary of  Labor  W  WUlard  Wlrtz  in  separate 
closed  aeaalons. 

It  is  interesting  that  the  mayor  was 
dealing  not  with  the  Director  of  the 
poverty  program  at  all  but  with  these 
two  gentlemen. 

The  CHAIRMAN  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  has  expired. 

Mr.  FRELINGHUYSEN.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  yield  the  gentleman  5  additional 
minutes. 

Mr.  TAFT.  Continuing,  the  article 
states: 

All  Mr  Wagner  W(.iuld  say  about  his  re- 
quests waa  that  they  involved  principally 
programs  for  retraining  unemployed  workers 
and  vocational  education  for  young   people. 

Let  me  suggest  that  the  primary  pro- 
grams we  have  here  which  are  under 
the  departments — he  was  talking  to  the 
nght  men  and  to  the  right  Cabinet  of- 
ficers— the  primary  programs  we  have. 
from  the  point  of  view  of  funds,  re- 
sources, or  anything  else  deal  in  the  area 
of  vocational  training  and  retraining  of 
unemployed  workers  They  are  not  in 
this  bill  but,  rather,  in  those  that  we 
have  already  put  on  the  books  The  gen- 
tleman from  California  was  mentioning,' 
just  a  short  while  a^'o  that  he  felt  all  of 
the  pro-ams  in  this  area  have  been 
sponsored  by  the  party  of  which  he  is  a 
member.  II I  recall  correctly,  these  pro- 
grams have  had  bipartisan  support.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  the  manpower  develop- 
ment and  training  bill  was  basically  a 
Republican  bill  and  we  supported  its  re- 
cent extension.  I  do  not  think  there  is 
any  monopoly.  We  do  not  make  any 
claim  that  we  have  a  monopoly  in  any 
particular  area  of  legislation,  but  on  the 
other  hand,  I  do  not  think  we  are  willing 
to  grant  a  monopoly  to  the  other  side. 
either. 


this  not,  under  the  usual  construction  of 
the  word  "unemploved"  and  the  qualifi- 
cations for  unemployment  compensation. 
eliminate  any  youth  who  is  in  school 
from  the  coveratje  of  the  program?  If 
.so  what  does  tht-  gentleman  expect  that 
part  B  will  do  about  the  drop-out  prob- 
lem? I  have  felt,  of  course,  that  this  is  a 
problem  that  must  primarily  be  handled 
in  the  schools  Title  l.  part  B.  is  dt^- 
signed  not  to  so  into  the  .schools  with 
an  anti-dropout  program  but,  rather,  to 
take  care  of  tho.se  who  have  already 
dropped  out  Does  the  gentleman  have 
any  reply  to  my  statement'^* 

Mr  PERKINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  u'entleman  yield'' 

Mr  TAKT  Yes  I  vield  to  the  gentle- 
man 

Mr  PERKINS  May  I  say  to  the  gen- 
tleman that  the  word  "unemployed"  does 
not  exclude  youth  who  have  dropped  out 
of  .school. 

Mr  TAPT  The  question  which  I  was 
putting  to  the  gentleman  is  whether  or 
not  It  included  youth  who  are  in  .school 
but  who  mav  become  dropouts  unle.ss 
they  have  some  additional  assistance. 

Mr  PERKINS.  It  does  not  exclude 
that  i^roup.  It  is  intended  to  take  care 
of  the  potential  dropout. 

Mr  T.AFT  Does  the  gentleman  be- 
lieve anyone  who  is  In  .school  and  does 
not  hav.^  .i  lob  is  one  of  the  unemployed? 

Mr  PERKINS  Well,  the  word  "un- 
employed" there  i.s  n(jt  construed  nar- 
rowly. It  is  construed  broadly,  and  the 
report  makes  it  very  plain  that  we  in- 
tend to  take  care  of  the  ixjtential  drop- 
out as  well  as  the  youth  that  is  not  go- 
ing to  .schrx)!  or  the  unemployed  youth. 

Mr.  TAFT  I  think  the  u.se  of  the 
word  IS  very  confusing  and  probably 
would  be  interpreted  otherwise 

Mr  PERKINS  I  think  the  gentleman 
will  asree  with  me  the  language  is  broad 
in  the  bill  and.  furthermore,  the  refwrt 
IS  very  clear  on  the  specific  point 

Mr  LANDRUM  Mr  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield  t4j  me'' 

Mr  TAFT.  I  will  be  glad  to  yield  to 
the  chairman  of  the  sutwommittee. 

Mr  LANDRUM  In  addition  to  what 
the  gentleman  from  Kentucky  I  Mr. 
Perkins  I  said  in  his  colloquy.  I  would 
suggest  an  m.spection  of  the  language  in 
section  112  would  show  that  there  is  a 
requirement  that  the.se  programs  shall 
be  coordinated  whenever  appropriate 
with  pro;:rams  of  training  and  education, 
which  would  be  a  sufficient  safeguard 
for  that 

Mr.  TAFT  I  think  that  the  u.se  of 
this    word   and    the    lack   of    clarity    of 


1  Out  of  school,  unemployed  and  »h. 
need  assistance  and  experience  to  resume  »m 
maintain  school  attendance — 

Then  we  get  down  to  No.  3— 

In  school,  but  who  are  IdentUiable  as  pot«n 
tlal  dropouts  and   for  whom  a  work  etpwi 
cnre    imU    tinanclal    lussistance    would   pnv 
vide  the  necessary  Incentive  to  continue  j- 
school— and  so  Increase  their  employabiUty 

I  think  the  language  is  verv  clear  m 
the  bill  ■  " 

Mr.  TAPr.  The  language  of  the  bill 
IS  clear.  It  says  they  liave  to  be  un. 
employed.  Under  this  definition  every 
student  in  every  school  who  did  not  have 
a  job  would  have  to  be  classihed  as  one 
of  the  unemployed 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  is  one  other  item 
I  would  like  to  mention,  in  closing,  and 
that  is  the  supposition  that  seems  to  be 
made  here  that  by  adding  the  amend- 
ment allowin,;  a  Governor's  veto  as  to  any 
program  under  title  I  or  title  II  we  have 
somehow  solved  the  problem  and  giver. 
deference  to  States  rights.  I  question 
very  seriously  whether  this  is  a  proper 
State  constitutional  approach  to  say  that 
any  Governor  alone  shall  have  the  right, 
without  going  to  his  legislature  or 
throutih  the  proper  constitutional  proce- 
dures of  the  States  that  are  involved,  to 
act  for  the  State  in  this  connection. 
What  authority  would  the  Governor 
have  under  the  State  constitution?  U 
he  has  none,  as  I  suspect,  the  provision 
to  all  practical  purposes  is  meaningless. 

Mr.  LANDRUM  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  12  minutes  to  the  uentleman  from 
New  Jersey  I  Mr  Thompson  1. 

Mr  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  Mr 
Chairman.  I  ri.se  m  support  of  the  bill 
H  R.  11377,  and  particularly  to  discuss 
section  603.  which  authorizes  the  recruit- 
ment, training,  and  assignment  or  refer- 
ral of  Volunteers  in  Service  to  America— 
VISTA.  If  you  will 

This  assignment  to  me  has  been  made 
tK'cau.se  VISTA  is  the  outgrowth  of  ex- 
tensive hearings  conducted  during  1963 
by  the  subcommittee  which  I  chair  on 
a  bill  to  create  a  national  service  corps 
I  introduced  that  bill.  H.R.  5625,  and 
more  tlian  40  of  our  colleagues  joined 
as  cosponsors.  Some  of  the  casponsors 
were  from  the  other  side  of  the  aisle 
The  printed  transcript  of  the.se  hear- 
ings tof^ether  with  submitted  statements, 
letters,  telegrams  and  the  like,  were  pub- 
lished in  two  volumes,  totaling  almost 
700  pages. 

The.se  hearings  have  been  available 
now  for  nearly  a  year,  and  the  Members 
have  had  the  opportunity  to  study  them 
It  is  significant  t-o  note  the  overwhelm- 
ing t«\stimony  in  favor  of  a  Federal  proj- 
ect which  would  recruit  and  train  volun- 
teers to  spend  .some  time  helping  their 
fellow  citizens  to  help  themselves. 

We  found  that  there  was  an  intense 
.spirit  of  service  throughout  the  United 
States.  We  found  a  pressing  need  to 
stimulate  still  greater  volunteer  activity 
throughout  the  Nation.    We  found  that 


..hiir  and  social  service  agencies  be- 
^'^t?i^t  a  nationally  sponsored  pro- 
^'Z  f^m-time  volunteer  service  will 
^11^  an  effective  means  of  stimulating 
!iafer  volunteer  activity  at  all  levels. 
£  found,  further,  that  these  same  a^en- 
*«  believed  such  a  program  would  en- 
rourSe  more  young  men  and  young 
jSen  to  pursue  the  helping  professions 

^\*ddttionallv.  and  of  greatest  signifl- 
r^nce  we  found  that  these  volunteers 
anil  make  material  contributions  by  their 
own  efforts  toward  the  elimination  of 
rhe  cau.ses  and  effects  of  poverty. 

I  shall  not  go  into  the  provisions  of 
section  603  in  great  detail,  for  it  Is  well 
covered  in  the  committee  report,  and, 
with  unanimous  consent.  I  shall  include 
n  the  REroFD  at  the  conclusion  of  my 
'pmarks.  that  portion  of  the  report  deal- 
•nu'  with  VIST.^.  In  order,  however,  that 
there  is  no  misunderstanding.  I  want  to 
emphasize  several  points  about  what 
\1ST.A  .vill  and  will  not  do. 

nPT.'^  will  recruit  and  train  volun- 
teers. 

It  will  refer  volunteers,  upon  request — 
I  repeat,  upon  request — of  State  or  local 
aeencies  or  private  nonprofit  organiza- 
tions to  perform  duties  in  furtherance  of 
programs  combating  poverty  at  a  State 
or  local  level.  Volunteers  who  are  re- 
ferred cease  to  be  the  re.sponsibllity  of  the 
Director  of  the  Office  of  Economic  Op- 
portunity. 

VISTA  will  assign  volunteers,  in  coop- 
eration with  other  Federal,  State,  or  local 
acencies  involved  in  work  In  meeting  the 
needs  of : 

The  orieinal  citizens  of  this  land,  the 
American  Indians. 

Those  who  pick  the  seasonal  crops,  the 
miprant  farmers. 
Those  in  the  slum  areas  of  our  cities. 
The  bypassed  Americans,  those  in  Iso- 
lated rural  areas. 

The  forgotten  Americans,  the  mentally 
retarded  and  mentally  111.  In  nonprofit 
Institutions  a.sslsted  in  their  construction 
or  their  operation  by  Federal  funds. 

Finally,  whether  assigned  or  referred. 
there  is  an  overall  category  which  VISTA 
will  serve :  The  children  in  our  less  fortu- 
nate families  who.  above  all.  need  to  have 
their  horizons  lifted  and  to  be  shown 
their  true  potential  in  our  American  way 
of  life. 

In  contrast,  there  are  some  things 
VISTA  will  not  do : 

It  will  not  go  into  any  State  without 
the  consent  of  the  Governor.  We  cannot 
tell  Governors  what  to  do,  but.  as  Is 
pointed  in  the  committee  report,  we 
would  fervently  hope  that  this  consent 
would  be  forthcoming  at  all  times,  and 
especially  where  volunteers  have  been  re- 
quested to  work  on  an  Indian  reservation. 
in  a  Job  Corps  camp,  or  in  a  federally 
supfwrtcd  community  action  project. 

It  will  not  go  anywhere  except  by  local 
invitation.  This  is  statutory  In  the  case 
of  referred  volunteers.  In  the  case  of  as- 
signed volunteers.  I  believe  we  have  made 
and  are  presently  making  clear,  by  legis- 
lative history,  that  by  the  words  "In  co- 
operation with  other  Federal.  State,  or 
local  agencies  Involved."  we  mean  that 
the  Director  of  the  OflBce  of  Economic 
Opportunity  will  respond  to  a  request  for 
assignment  in  the  same  manner  as  he 
would  to  a  request  for  referral. 
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By  Incorporating  a  federally  sponsored 
volimteer  corps  in  the  Economic  Act, 
rather  than  making  It  a  separate  pro- 
gram, we  have  succeeded  In  pinpointing 
the  use  to  which  VISTA  will  be  put.  I 
freely  credit  my  colleague,  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey  IMr.  Frelinghtjysen]  , 
for  pointing  out  the  need  to  pinpoint  the 
areas  where  volunteers  might  work.  It 
was  one  of  his  frequent  and  well  founded 
criticisms  of  the  original  National  Serv- 
ice Corps  bill.  Our  minority  colleagues 
also — as  an  examination  of  the  hearings 
will  show— Indicated  that  a  federally 
sponsored  national  volunteer  program 
should  be  confined  to  areas  of  direct 
Federal  responsibility. 

As  an  Integral  part  of  the  Economic 
Opportunity  Act  VISTA  volunteers  are 
now  closely  keyed  into  the  overall  anti- 
poverty  effort.    They  may  participr-te  in 
activities  under  this  act.  as  aids,  coun- 
selors, teachers,  and  advisers.    They  will 
assist  In  carrying  out  other  Government 
programs  on  Indian  reservations,  in  the 
District  of  Columbia.  Puerto  Rico.  Guam, 
American  Samoa,  the  Vir.-^in  Islands,  or 
the  trust  territories.     They  may  assist 
In  programs  for  migratoi-y  workers.    In 
the  field  of  mental  health,  they  may  only 
work  In  those  institutions  where  Federal 
funds  have  been  used  in  part  or  in  whole 
In  the  construction  or  operation  of  the 
facility.    The  philosophy  here  has  been 
to  restrict  their  use  to  those  areas  of 
Federal  responsibility. 

We  have  authorized  the  use  of  volun- 
teers In  areas  where  the  Federal  connec- 
tion Is  not  so  clearly  defined,  but  we  have 
limited  the  Federal  responsibility  to  the 
recruitment  and  training  of  the  volun- 
teers. We  have  further  limited  Federal 
responsibility  to  make  referrals,  upon  re- 
quest, only  to  State  and  local  or  nonprofit 
agencies  when  the  project  is  one  to  com- 
bat poverty.  When  a  volunteer  Is  re- 
ferred, as  against  assigned,  the  local 
sponsoring  agency  is  responsible  for  his 
subsistence  and  the  payment  of  such 
stipend  as  Is  deemed  desirable. 

In  substance,  we  have  pinpointed 
VISTA  to  poverty,  either  under  this  bill 
or  outside  It,  and  to  areas  of  defined 
Federal  responsibility. 

Minority  members  of  the  subcommittee 
know  how  reluctant  I  was  to  give  out- 
right veto  powers  to  the  Governors.  I 
wanted  very  much  to  bring  the  State  and 
local  governments  Into  the  picture.  How- 
ever, in  the  end.  I  bowed  to  what  I  con- 
ceived to  be  the  weight  of  numbers.  No 
matter  how  much  we  wrestled  with  the 
semantics  of  legislative  language,  we 
knew  that  the  work  of  volunteers,  under 
whatever  name,  could  not  be  successful 
without  the  full  cooperation  of  State  and 
local  authorities. 

VISTA'S  authorization  takes  less  than 
two  pages  of  this  bill.  A  great  deal  of 
work  on  the  part  of  my  subcommittee 
went  into  It.  Fifteen  days  of  hearings. 
Many  conferences.  Many  attempts  by 
many  people  to  work  out  language  and  to 
crystallize  thinking.  VISTA  is  the  es- 
sence of  all  that  work. 

Mr.  TAFT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  I 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  TAFT.  I  think  it  very  interest- 
ing, in  view  of  what  the  gentleman  Is 


saying,  that  the  bill  he  proposed  orig- 
inally, and  on  which  there  were  extensive 
hearings,  was  some  20  pages  in  length. 
They  now  put  that  bill  on  the  shelf,  giv- 
ing up  the  basic  concept  of  the  Domestic 
Peace  Corps,  and  cut  it  down  to  2  pages, 
with  no  standards,  and  with  nothing  but 
a  general  finding  by  the  Director  that  the 
program  be  related  to  poverty. 

Is  the  gentleman  truly  satisfied  that 
In  the  two  pages  left  he  has  gotten  his 
money's  worth  on  the  original  program 
he  recommended? 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  I  am 
satisfied.  I  might  say  I  am  more  than 
satisfied.  I  refer  the  gentleman  to  the 
whole  bill.  There  would  be  more  than 
2  pages  were  there  not  cross-references 
to  other  sections,  particularly  in  titles 
I  and  II.  which  contain  language  that 
existed  in  the  original  legislation. 

I  thmk.  as  with  so  many  other  things, 
boiling   down  often  gives  something  a 
little  better  taste  and  improves  it.    I  say 
that  is  true  with  respect  to  the  original 
20-page  bill.    I  think  the  gentleman  well 
recognizes,  whether  he  will  admit  it  at 
this  point  or  not,  his  footprints  appear  In 
\riSTA,  because  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
is  a  member  of  the  subcommittee,  whom 
we  will  miss.    He  is  the  one  who  carried 
the  burden  and  the  argument  that  this 
activity  should   be   limited  to  areas  of 
known    and   specific   Federal    responsi- 
bility.   I  did  not  want  to  take  the  gentle- 
man away  from  anything  with  which  he 
was   thoroughly    familiar.     I   have   not 
done  that. 

Mr.   FRELINGHUYSEN.     Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.   THOMPSON   of   New   Jersey.     I 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey. 
Mr.  FRELINGHUYSEN.     I  should  like 
to  commend  the  gentleman  for  his  state- 
ment and  ask  him  how  he  feels  about 
the  role  of  the  local  and  State  govern- 
ments that  occurred  during  our  discus- 
sion.   Does  he  feel  that  the  community 
action  program  as  provided  for  In  title 
II  of  the  bill  with  the  so-called  veto  by 
the  Governors  as  provided  In  the  Senate- 
passed  bill,  that  the  modification  of  that 
veto  proposed  by  the  gentleman  from 
Georgia  provides  an  adequate  rule  for  the 
State,  for  local  units,  and  a  determina- 
tion of  the  operation  and  administration 
of  the  community  action  program? 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  Well. 
I  admit  quite  candidly,  given  my 
"druthers."  I  would  not  have  the  veto 
power  because  I  can  conceive  In  a  few 
isolated  instances  of  disagreements 
within  the  State  between  the  Governor 
and  the  mayor  of  any  city  who  has  a 
project.  I  do  think,  however,  that  there 
is  an  enormous  amount  left  to  be  done — 
an  adequate  amount — under  this  modest 
proposal  left  to  be  done  constructively 
under  the  tenns  set  forth  by  the  local 
and  State  goverrunents. 

Mr.  FRELINGHUYSEN.  Would  the 
gentleman  comment  on  Mayor  Wagner's 
statement  that  he  made  to  us  in  com- 
mittee : 

I  feel  very  strongly  that  the  sovereign  part 
of  each  locality  In  which  such  a  community 
act  Is  prepared  would  have  the  power  of 
approval  over  the  makeup  of  the  planning 
group,  the  structure  of  the  planning  group, 
over  the  plan. 
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Mr.   THOMPSON   of   New   Jersey.     I     wholehearU'dly  supports  tiiis  bill  in  each     or  agencies  involved,  certain  detailed 

t     and  every  particular  formation  including   a  statempnf  » 


was  not  particularly  impressed  by  that 
statement. 


statement  for  . 
Mr    THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.     He      5-year  period— the  first   5  year 


The   CHAIRMAN.     The   time   of   the     has   done    that       I    am   equally   certain     program — of     the     estimated 


irs  of  the 


gentleman  frcwn  New  Jersey  has  expired,     that  the  Govenior  of  New  York,  who  Ls     maximum   additional   man-years^f^ 


Mr.    LANDRUM.     Mr.    Chairman.     I 
yield  the  gentleman  3  additional  min 
utes. 


an  outstanding  Governor  and  an  entirely     vilian  employment  by  general  catecori 
responsible  one,  will  not  allow  any  po-      or  positions;   exjx'nditures  for  nprcn^*^ 


for  persomi 


litical   considerations   to   veto   a   major  .services;   and  expenditures  for  all  du 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.     Mr.      proiect.  poses  other  than  personal  services 
Chairman,   first   of    all    Mayor    Wagner         I  might  say  also  there  has  been  no  at-         Now  I  have  read  and  reread  the 

knows  better  than  to  call  a  mumcipal     tack  on  the  VISTA  pro'^ram.    I  hope  at  Port,  both  the  majority  and  the  minorit^ 

government  a  sovereign.     He  is  a  very     lea.st  we  have  had  success  with  respect  report,  and  I  fall  to  And  this  informaUn 

splendid  public  servant,  but  I  am  not  dis-     to  it.  provided. 


turbed  at  all  by  his  statement. 


Mr.  GOODELL      I  want  to  thank  the 


I  am  advised  by  a  member  of  the  staff 

Mr.  PRELINGHUYSEN.    Is  it  not  lack  gentleman  for  the  work  he  did  on  that  of    the    Manpower   Utilization   .'^ubcom 

of  sovereignty  of  New  York  City  that  is  program      I  think  this  is  one  of  the  bet-  mitt^c   that   an  inquiry   directed  to  the 

worrying  him?    He  feels  perhaps  the  city  ter  programs     i  am  sure  the  gentleman  .staff  of  the  Committee  on  Education  and 

is  being  shortchanged  by  the  State.  i-s  correct  that  the  Governor  of  New  York  Labor  this  forencwn  indicated  that  that 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.    New  would  not  veto  projects  going  into  New  information  had  not  been  supplied  and 

York  City  is  so  large  sometimes  a  mayor  York  City  which   were  desired   by  New  at  least  the  individual  stafT  member  con 

could  consider  it  sovereign  York  City.     The  point  WcU>  made,  and  I  tacted  wa.s  not  even  cognizant  of  Publ 

The  fact  is,  however,  like  every  other  think  the  gentleman  will  concede  it.  that  lie  Law  801. 

city  in  the  United  States,  it  is  a  creature  there   is   nothing   m   this   legislation   to  I  am  further  advi.sed  by  a  member  of 

of  the  State,  unlike   the  State  being   a  prevent  a  project  from  going  into  New  the  staff  of  our  subcommittee  tiiat  the 

creature  of  the  Federal  Government.  York  City  that  the  mayor  of  New  York  A.ssistant  Director  for  L<'gislative  Liai- 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT.     If  the  gentleman  ^ity  did  not  want  and  in  which  the  com-  son  in  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  .stated 
will  yield,  it  could  possibly  be  that  the  munity   of   New   York    was  not  partici-  that  as  of  11  o'clock  this  morning,  the 
mayor  of  New  York,   having  had  some  Pating.        Language  preventing  such  a  executive  branch  had  not  submitted  em- 
problems    with    the    Governor    of    New  P*>>'Sibilitv  wa.s  the  direct  request  of  the  ployment  estimates  on  this  bill. 
York,  feels  very  strongly  about  this  mayor  of  New  York  and  the  other  may-  It  is  an  ironical  fact,  however,  that  on 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.     He  '^^^'^  the  contrary  the  August  1964  i.ssue  of  the 

may  have  that  in   mind.     I   might  .say  ^^  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.    That  Air  Force  magazine  quotes  a  statement 

that  the  city  of  New  York  and  particu-  f"'-ht  be  true.    I  think  the  gentleman  is  by  Mr  Shnver  made  at  a  meeting  of  the 

larly  Brooklyn  have  alreadv  undertaken  "''■^^rrying  too  much  about  this,  becau.se  it  Air   Force   A.s.sociation   Retired  Council 

a  large-scale  project  with,  their  own  mon-  '-''  if^conceivable  to  me  that  any  project  in  June  to  the  effect  that  the  Job  Corps 

ev.  and  a  very  constructive  one   in  that  "^  ^"^'  """"^'^  ^^  ^  a.ssigned  m  N.-.v  Yr)rk  if-self  as  a  single  tit!.'  in  this  bill  will  in- 

area  *'^^  ^  ^^  approved  by  Governor  Rocke-  volve  by   1966  a  full-time  .staff  of  some 

Mr.  GOODELL      Mr    Chairman,   will  fpH^r  would  not  be  approved  by  the  Gov-  20,000. 

the  gentleman  yield''  ernor.    Both  men  are  extremely  conscious  Furthermore.  thLs  article  from  the  Air 

Mr.   THOMPSON    of    New    Jersey       I  ""^ S^^nrlrl^r?^  r       ..r     .     ,  Tv^T   magazine   of   .Augu.st    1964  states 

yield  to  the  gentleman  from  New  York  -h.niH                 ,f^     .  7'^   ^''*^'   no  project  that  retired  military  personnel  are  eligi- 

Mr.  GOODELL      The  gentleman  will  K^.^ahen  u-V'tV    ?         '^^  Participation,  be  or  will  be  eligible  to  appointment  to 

recall  that   when   the   mavors   testified,  .^nnn  r  Hn  rL\^  t?  'Tk'  '^  ^^7  ^^J'  V"  P««i  i""-"^  subject  to  dual  compen- 

not  only  Mr.  Wagner  but  the  mayors  of  b.ca^,se  som     L.  u""         L  '''''  .^f""^''  T          '"-^'''''^''^  «^^'^'»\  ^'"rf'''  P^'^ent 

Syracuse  and  Chicago  brought  out  that  in  w    h^,,  rLV""  /'  "V?.^^  ^'^"^  ^  «°  law  would  exclude  Regular  officers  but 

they   felt  community   action   should    be  ^^^^1  Tvri  7v^^^^^      x.      nu   >  ^""f  not  exclude  Reserve  officers, 

taken  only  with   the   local   government  ma^i   I  ^IH  ^r^mV^   f   ^,      ^''    n^""^''  VK^  ?  "''''''^'  ""/  ''''''  '^"°^' 

participating.     They  asked  that  this  be  ??om  M  rh  In    m.  f              ^'^ntleman  concern  that  before  committee  action,  or 

required.     One  of  my  concerns  Is  that  Mr      to«amspm  "^  vr'-'^'r                  ,  ?r   """  ^■^^^^/^.^•^'-  «^^'^"\lf.  ^aken  by  the 

when  we  asked  to  require  this  speciflcal-  ^a^  tak^n  th.s^me          ^^^^''™^"'    ^  ^"'''''  ""  ^^'"^  "'''''^'-  ^^^^  ^formation 
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ly,  there  was  a  refusal  to  do  so.    The  re- 


member of     required  by  the  law  should  be  supplied, 


quest  of  the  mayors  in  that  respect  was  Jo'raKT^me'nV.erHnn''"  Subcommittee  and  I  suggest  It  ougln  to  have  been  sup- 

Slx^^^r  int^  S^t^SLr^w  "-'-    orrhr?rmitti^tL^  ^s^e^tl^o^n  ^rrt^'lse^^^°^"^  *"  "^^  ^""^"^^^^ 

?oTk  STy  Tc%cTo  T^Z'ZT  '';  Z.T  "•  °'  ^'^ '"'  i^ th  «^^,?^^^.  „^/-  ^^^'--• 

proval  of  the  local  authority  or  the  local  J^^  ^^''IZ''  l^  ^^%,'^^'^horuy   conferred  ^^^  the  RenUeman  yield? 

government  there.    I  suppose  the  gentle-  Kto    is  Lth  frUd    rn"'/'rn.\^''  ""'^  '^,'  r    ^h  ^^^f^^^^^     ^  ^"^  ^appy  to  yield 

.  .                                 .  L.»ire(  ifir    is   auinorizen.    in    carr\'lTie    out    h  s  t<i   the   treiitipmnn 

man  in  his  comments  about  the  Gover-  functions  under  this  Act  to      ^   ^  ^r    ROOsSwLT     T  thini.  th.  rti« 

nors  and  mayors  might  well  have  had  in         la,  appoint  in  accordance  with  the  civii  fin^,.icvlH        fi  i     ,L        u 

mind   the  problem  of   having   some   pro-  service  laws  such  personnel  as  may  be  necii!-  ilT^h      .     ^^"^^^^J^"  'k. n"ll '^^"'?  ""' 

gram  starting  in  the  city  of  Birmingham  ^^ry  to  enable  the  Office  to  carry  out  its  ,!     „   term.s  ot  thl.s  bill  that  Is  to  go 

which  the  Governor  of  Alabama  might  functions,  and.  except  as  otherwUe  provided  '"^  enect,  it  is  limited  to  1  year.    At  the 

yg^  herein,  fix  their  compensation  in  accordance  ^^^  ^'  that  time  it  must  come  back  tO  the 

Mr    THOMPSON   of   Vpw    Terspv      T  *''^^  '^^  Classification  Act  of  1949:  Congre.ss   for  any   further  Implementa- 

miah;  Pof  T  frrTmi.oV,  ^^rn  f.  Jiiif;  ^HtH           '^*    employ  experts  and  consultants  or  or-  tion.     In  other  words,  this  Is  jUSt  a  tem- 

^    TP^^J  <anlzatlons  thereof  as  authorized  by  section  p<.rary  agency.      I  would  not  try  to  dis- 

New  Jersey.  l.S    of    the    Administrative    Expen.ses    Act    of  .semble   in  anv   wav  •    It   Ls  nfttnrallv  the 

Mr.    CAREY.      Will    the    gentleman  194«.  compens..te  individuals  .so  employed  at  hoT  that   the   a/encv   will   do^  a  ^^ 

yieW  ^*tes  not  In  excess  of  «100  per  diem  '       J^"    ?    ^^    "KPncy     Will    do    a    gOOd 

V7n'   -mT/^Turoor^M   ^f   VT         T                T                                          •       P^    «"•'"  enough  job  so  we  have  laid  out  the  guide- 

<  ,i*^           .?      °f  .^^'''   Jersey,     I         Mr    Chairman.   I  take  this  time  pri-  lines  for  additional  years. 

yield  to  the  gentleman  from  New  York  manly  to  ask  a  question  as  to  whether  What  the  designate  director  has  said 

Mr.  CAREY.    I  just  wanted  to  make  it  the   law   is   being   obevixl   either  bv  the  rnerelv  refers  to  the  a.ssumption  that  he 

abundantly  clear  that  the  mayor  of  the  executive  branch  or  by  this  House.  will  do  a  good  enough  job  to  go  ahead. 

city  of  New  York,   facing   the   problem         When  I  speak  of  the  law  I  refer  spe-  Next  year,  when  they  come  back  for  a 

which  we  face  in  that  great  city,  with  ciflcally  to  Public  Law  801  of  the  84th  renewal  for  a  longer  period  of  time,  the 

90,000  people  out  of  work  and  out  of  Congress  which  provides  that  in  the  event  law  will  be  completely  fulfilled 

schools  in  the  ages  between  16  and  21,  of  propo.sed  legislation  involving  an  esti-  The   CHAIRMAN.     The   time   of  the 

is  anxious  to  take  such  steps  as  are  neces-  mated  annual  expenditure  of  appropri-  gentleman  has  again  expired 

sary   to  handle  such  problems  in  that  ated  funds  in  excess  of  $i  million,  there  Mr.   PRELINGHUYSEN     Mr    Chalr- 

clty,  and  he  feels  Federal  Government  shall  be  submitted  to  the  Congress  by  man,  I  yield  the  gentleman  3  additional 

help   appropriate    to    do   that,    and   he  the  sponsors  and  by  the  executive  agency  minutes. 


The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman   from    Michigan    has    again 

expired. 

Mr.  PRELINGHUYSEN.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  yield  the  gentleman  from  Mich- 
igan 3  additional  minutes. 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  JOHANSEN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  California. 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT.  I  believe  it  im- 
portant to  point  out  that  while  the  law 
does  require  that,  and  certainly  the  Ap- 
propriations Committee  can  insist  on  it 
before  they  do  anything,  under  no  cir- 


l96Jf 

^,     ROOSEVELT.     Mr.     Chairman, 

.ffthe  gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr  JOHANSEN.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
,  \r,an  from  California. 
"^T  ROOSEVELT.  I  believe  the  gen- 
,  ^«n  S^  that  has  been  submitted 
i"th^  current  year,  which  is  presently 
^°  thn  zed  The  full  details  of  what  will 
'S^Srod  have  been  submitted 

vfr  JOHANSEN.     Of  course,  the  gen- 
tipman's  statement    does    not   conform 

tT  he  information  I  have  as  to  the 
Se  ailed  employment  figures  and  data. 

Ur  ROOSEVELT.    If  the  gentleman 

will  yield  further.  I  believe  ^^e  gentleman     -^^^"-g  ^ould  more  money  be  spent 
lui  nnd  that  in  this  congressional  pr«-     ^jj^^^.^orized  under  the  bill. 
pntation  dated  March  17,  1964.  in  which 
dUhe  details  are  laid  out.     A  copy  was 
tni  to  cverv  Member  of  the  House. 

Mr  TAFT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
eentleman  yield? 

Mr.  JOHANSEN.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Ohio. 

Mr  TAFT  With  respect  to  the  pub- 
lication which  has  just  been  referred  to. 
which  was  distributed  to  all  Members  of 
the  House,  on  page  59  it  is  stated.  In 
regard  to  the  cost  of  volunteers  referred 
and  assigned  and  so  forth,  that  the  total 
cost  will  be  $1,200.  I  believe  that  figure 
leaves  out  the  ordinary  expenses  in- 
volved. .       .  „      i 

The  testimony  on  the  National  Service 
Corps  bill,  as  well  as  the  report,  clearly 
states  that  the  average  cost  estimated 
for  a  service  corps  man  is  $4,100  per 
employee. 

I  believe  the  committee  should  also 
know  tiiat  in  a  discussion  with  me  one 
of  the  gentlemen  who  has  been  working 
on  the  bill— apparently  the  gentleman 
who  expects  to  be  appointed  in  charge 
of  title  I.  the  Job  Corps  program— in- 
dicated to  me  that  in  the  Job  Corps  pro- 
gram there  will  be  1  employee  for  every 
5  earoUees.  This  would  mean,  with  40,- 
000  enrollees  in  the  first  year,  there 
would  be  8,000  additional  Federal  em- 
plovees  or  perhaps  some  non-Federal  em- 
ployees Some  of  them  perhaps  would 
be  under  the  VISTA  program.  They 
would  be  semi -employees.  The  cost 
would  be  in  excess  of  $4,000  a  year  each. 

We  are  not  talking  about  hay  here.  If 
we  have  a  youth  corps  which  reaches 
200,000  or  300,000  ultimately,  with  1 
employee  for  every  5  enrollees,  we  can 
prettv  well  envision  the  number  of  addi- 
tional Federal  employees  we  will  run  into. 

Mr  JOHANSEN  Let  me  ask  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  whether  this 
yellow  brochure  which  he  showed  re- 
ports the  estimated  maximum  man-years 
of  civilian  employment  involved  in  this 
lepi.slation. 

Mr  ROOSEVELT.  If  the  gentleman 
will  yield.  I  believe  the  answer  is  "no," 
beyond  this  1  year,  because  it  was  not 
felt  that  this  would  be  possible  until  a 
further  program  was  enacted. 

Mr.  JOHANSEN.  Does  it  provide  in- 
formation as  to  the  man-years  of  civilian 
employment  for  the  1  year? 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT.  If  the  gentleman 
will  give  me  a  few  minutes,  I  will  try  to 
determine  that. 

Mr.  JOHANSEN.  Certainly.  I  am  not 
tr>'ing  to  embarrass  the  gentleman.  The 
law  is  quite  clear. 


than  authorized  under  the  bill 

Mr.  JOHANSEN.  I  say,  with  all 
respect  to  my  friend  from  California. 
that  is  not  what  the  law  provides.  The 
law  does  not  provide  anything  based 
upon  whether  the  plan  proves  to  be  good 
after  1  year,  or  that  they  are  to  there- 
after provide  such  information.  The  law 
specifically  states  that  the  information 
is  to  be  supplied  with  respect  to  any 
new  program  which  is  advanced  and 
recommended  by  the  executive  branch. 
I  submit  that  the  law  has  not  been  com- 
plied with. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  JOHANSEN.  I  am  glad  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  This  appears  to  be  the 
second  time  within  a  few  days  that  the 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor  has 
failed  to  conform  to  the  provisions  of 
Public  Law  801. 

Mr.   JOHANSEN.     The  gentleman   is 

correct. 

Mr.  GROSS.  A  few  days  ago  the 
committee  brought  out  a  bill  to  establish 
a  National  Commission  on  Technology, 
Automation,  and  Economic  Progress. 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT.  Will  my  friend 
yield  so  I  can  answer  that? 

Mr.  JOHANSEN.  Yes.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  California. 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT.  The  gentleman  is 
enough  of  a  parliamentarian  to  know 
that  there  is  no  requirement  that  the 
committee  do  this  in  the  law  he  referred 
to.  but  there  is  a  requirement  on  the 
executive  branch. 

Mr.  JOHANSEN.  I  decline  to  yield 
further  in  order  that  I  may  respond. 

The  requirement  is  on  the  executive 
branch,  but  does  the  gentleman  suggest 
that  it  does  not  impose  a  concomitant 
requirement  on  the  committee  to  see  to 
it  that  the  executive  branch  conforms? 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT.  If  the  gentleman 
will  yield  further,  the  answer  to  his  ques- 
tion is  we  feel  we  have  known  that  and 
we  will  find  the  reference  here  that  we 
have  done  it  for  the  1  year,  which  is  all 
we  could  do  it  for,  because  we  did  not 
want  to  imply  by  any  implication  that 
we  were  setting  up  more  than  a  1-year 
program. 

Mr.  JOHANSEN.  Let  me  say  to  the 
gentleman,  and  I  will  await  documenta- 
tion to  establish  that,  but  in  the  mean- 
time the  record  is  transparently  clear 
that  in  the  report  of  the  committee  it 
was  not  done.  That  information  was  not 
called  for  in  this  law  for  the  simple  pur- 
pose of  collecting  statistics.  It  was  pro- 
vided In  the  law  in  order  that  this  House, 
before  It  committed  itself  to  this  pro- 


gram and  before  it  gave  birth  to  a  new 
bureaucracy,  knew  something  about  what 
the  size  and  the  cost  of  that  new  bureauc- 
racy would  be;  and  if  nothing  else,  by 
dereliction,  In  failing  to  provide  that  in- 
formation in  the  committee  report,  you 
frustrate  and  defeat  the  very  purpose  of 
this  law.  I  sit,  as  does  my  friend  from 
Iowa,  on  the  Manpower  Utilization  Sub- 
committee week  after  week  and  hear  re- 
ports about  the  necessity  for  increased 
manpower  because  of  what  Congress  did. 
This  legislation  I  refer  to  came  out  of 
the  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service  Com- 
mittee and  the  Manpower  Utilization 
Subcommittee  because  of  this  very  situa- 
tion. You  talk  about  birth  control.  The 
purpose  of  this  provision  of  the  law  is  to 
provide  birth  control  on  bureaucracy, 
and  this  law  is  flouted,  openly  flouted, 
by  disregard  and  neglect  if  not  by  delib- 
erate ignoring  of  its  provisions. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  has  again  expired. 

Mr.  PRELINGHUYSEN.  I  yield  the 
gentleman  1  additional  minute. 

Mr.  HALEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  JOHANSEN.  Surely.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Florida. 

Mr.  HALEY.  Does  not  the  gentleman 
know  there  are  so  many  cats  £ind  dogs 
in  this  bill  that  no  committee  of  the 
Congress  could  comply  with  all  of  the 
laws  it  covers? 

Mr.  JOHANSEN.  Of  course.  In  re- 
sponse to  that,  I  will  say  it  Is  one  of  the 
reasons  why  we  ought  not  to  p£iss  this 
bill.  It  Is  also  an  additional  reason  why 
Congress  ought  to  have  the  information 
that  the  law  makes  mandatory  we  have. 
The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  has  again  expired. 

Mr.  LANDRUM.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
10  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey  [Mr.  Daniels]. 

Mr.  DANIELS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  support  of  H.R.  11377.  This  is  an  in- 
vestment in  the  future  of  America,  an 
investment  that  wUl  pay  for  itself  many 
times  over — not  only  in  the  humani- 
tarian sense  of  giving  greater  dignity, 
satisfaction,  and  the  sharing  by  individ- 
uals in  the  life  of  their  commtinity  but 
will  provide  to  millions  of  Americsms  the 
realization  of  a  new  chance.  Also  in 
hard  dollars  and  cents  terms,  expand  the 
economy  in  tax  receipts,  and  other  eco- 
nomic advantages  resulting  from  the  ef- 
fects on  the  economy,  thus  providing 
greater  opportunities  for  30  million 
Americans.  As  Walter  Heller,  chairman 
of  the  President's  Council  of  Economic 
Advisers,  has  said.  "Returns  on  capital 
invested  in  human  beings  are  fully  as  real 
and  as  great  as  those  we  realize  on  the 
money  we  invest  in  machines  and  equip- 
ment." 

Every  businessman  knows  that  any  in- 
vestment that  will  reduce  costs  is  a  wise 
one:  for  if  costs  go  down,  profits  go  up. 
And  it  is  at  this  level  that  lies  the  wisdom 
of  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act — the 
reduction  of  the  costs  of  poverty,  both  to 
the  community  in  general  and  to  govern- 
ment—local. State,  and  National.  There 
are  at  least  five  such  costs  which  will  be 
reduced  or  eliminated  by  the  President's 
war  on  poverty. 

First,  the  cost  of  alleviating  that  which 
this  bill  would  seek  to  prevent;  the  cost 
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of  welfare,  unemployment  compensation. 
workmen's  compensation,  various  veter- 
ans" benefits,  old  age  assistance,  aid  to 
families  with  dependent  children,  and  so 
on.  A  HEW  report  on  special  types 
of  public  welfare  assistance  showed  the 
Federal  Government  alone  spending  $2  7 
billion.  States  spendini<  $17  billion.  local 
governments  spending  $625  million,  for 
a  total  of  $5  billion.  We  spend  $8.6  mil- 
lion for  aid  to  dependent  children  alone, 
$2.7  billion  for  unemployment  insurance 
benefits:  $18.6  million  for  food  stamp: 
$101.6  million  for  atrricultural  commodi- 
ties distribution;  $251  8  million  for  com- 
modity credit  corporation  donations. 
$171  million  for  public  housing'  contrib'  - 
tions  of  the  Federal  Government  Pub- 
lic expenditures  for  welfare— Federal. 
State  and  local — are  usually  estimated  at 
a  minimum  of  $6  billion,  and  that  does 
not  even  include  private  charitable  ex- 
penditures for  this  .same  item,  which  have 
been  estimated  at.  at  least.  $10  billion 
On  this  first  item  alone,  then,  we  have 
a  potential  savings,  eventually,  of  f-t  least 
$16  billion  every  year — money  that  could 
be  used  for.  say.  balancing  the  budtret — 
for  an  initial  Investment  of  less  than  $1 
billion  per  year.  What  bu.sinessman— or 
member  of  a  party  who  seeks  to  defend 
business  interests — could  refuse  such  an 
investment? 

Second,  there  is  the  cost  to  the  Nation 
of  the  unused  potential  productivity  re- 
sulting both  from  unemployment  and 
from  the  relative  Inefflciencv  of  workers 
in  the  lower  Income  brackets  We  have 
a  paradox  in  this  countr>-  of  a  ereat  need 
for  some  kind  of  workers — I  understand 
that  many  companies  have  already  vol- 
unteered Jobs  for  successful  job  corps 
Erraduates  trained  to  their  needs — at  the 
same  time  that  we  have  a  vast  numbe*- 
of  unemployed  workers  eat'er  for  Jobs, 
simply  because  the  workers  are  not 
trained  to  fill  the  jobs  that  are  open 

The  loss  to  the  companies  and  to  the 
Nation  resulting  from  having  to  tolerate 
unfilled  povSitlons  will  be  eliminated  b'- 
training  potential  unemployed  workers  t') 
fill  these  positions  rhrouch  training  pro- 
grams under  the  bill  we  are  conslderlnkr 
today.  Moreover,  there  is  a  Uxss  in  pro- 
ductivity from  those  who  have  jobs  but 
are  in  the  lower-income  brackets,  be- 
cause of  inefficiency  resulting  from  ill 
health.  A  national  health  survey  shows 
that  these  oeople  are  chronically  ill  four 
Mmes  as  much  as  others,  and  are  abseri» 
from  work  twice  as  much  As  Walti  t 
Heller  has  said  about  this  economic  prob- 
lem: 

The  caus«  of  poverty  here  l.s  not  lark  'f 
j'l'hs.  but  lark  of  the  hleher  skills  and  prn- 
dMftivlty  needed  to  vield  i  derent  Income 
These  people  must  be  equipped  with  the 
knowledge,  skills,  and  health  to  find  and  hold 
better  jobs. 

Here  again,  such  programs,  as  the  .Job 
Corps  under  the  present  bill  will  tram 
people  for  these  more  prtxluctive  jobs 
and  save  the  country  the  loss  of  poten- 
tial productivity  throurh  poverty  This 
Ls  a  savings  which  could  be  even  greater — 
even  a  better  Investment— than  savini:s 
on  welfare  expenditure  Hubert  Hum- 
phrey simimarlzed  It  well  when  he  said 

The  great  sums  of  money  we  spend  each 
year  on  welfare  pales  before  the  hidden  loss 
In  productivity  and  national   Income  which 
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we  !<»e  through  continued  poverty  and  un- 
employment 

Cormected  with  this  Is  the  third,  and 
perhaps  greatest.  U->ss  resultini;  from  pov- 
erty The  loss  to  American  busine.ss  of 
the  great  markets  that  would  bo  provided 
by  30  million  Americans  if  they  could 
e.xerci.se  the  tremendous  purcha.sing  pow- 
er of  earned  dollars  thai  would  accom- 
pany an  escape  from  poverty.  President 
Johnson  has  pointed  out  that  by  raising 
the  average  prcxluctivlty  of  only  10  mil- 
lion of  our  poor  enough  to  lift  their  an- 
nual earnings  by  a  modest  $1,000,  our 
Nation  would  gain — if  you  Include  the 
multiplier  factor — that  is.  if  yttu  increase 
a  p«>rson's  income,  you  al.so  increase  the 
income  of  those  to  whom  he  is  a  cus- 
tomer and  thereby  raise  incomes  in  the 
long  run  as  much  as  3  or  4  times  what 
yf»u  increase  them  initially — at  least  $14 
billion  of  added  output  each  year.  This 
factor  alone  would  pay  back  to  the  Fed- 
eral Government,  figuring  on  minimum 
income  tax  rates,  its  ori,:inal  $1  billion 
investment  with  a  handsome  profit. 

The  fourth  problem  connected  with 
poverty  is  crime— a  problem  that  we.  in 
the  District  of  Columbia,  are  made  espe- 
cially aware  of  David  L.  Baselon,  Chief 
Judge  of  the  US  Court  of  Appeals  for 
the  District  of  Columbia  recently  dis- 
cussed the  connection  between  poverty 
and  crime — the  Impetus  given  to  crime 
by  lack  of  supervision  of  youth,  schcxil 
dropouts,  and  .so  forth — and  concluded 
that  "a  successful  war  on  poverty  would 
come  close  to  solving  the  crime  prob- 
lem." Quite  a  return  on  a  $1  billion  per 
year  Investment-  near  solution  to  a 
problem  mi  which  Federal.  State,  and 
local  governments  have  spent  billions. 

This  is  an  especially  Important  point. 
it  .seems  to  me.  In  light  of  the  most  dis- 
turbing recent  riots:  riots  conducted 
mostly  by  teenagers  and  men  in  their 
early  twenties  in  the  very  condition.s — 
unskilled,  unemployed,  living  under  sub- 
standard condition.s — that  this  bill  pro- 
vides specific  provisions  to  prevent  It 
Is  not  enoUiTh  to  be  against  violent  out- 
breaks: the  question  is  What  does  one  do 
to  prevent  them' 

I  urge  those  who  oppose  this  bill  to 
.seriouslv  con.sider  the  moral  implica- 
tions of  refusing  to  take  action,  such  as 
that  contained  m  the  antipoverty  pro- 
gram, to  prevent  future  Incidents  like 
the  ones  that  have  occurred  this  past 
week 

Finally,  a  succe.sseful  war  on  povertv 
would  considerably  reduce  the  costs  of 
local  government  Los  Angeles  has  made 
a  studv  of  the  problem  and  found  that 
blighted  areas  cost  the  city  87  percen' 
more  In  fire  department  services,  and  12.5 
percent  more  in  health  services  than 
more  prosperous  communities,  while 
yielding  only  38  percent  of  tax  revenues 
Here,  then  is  still  another  return  on  our 
Investment:  cheaper  and  more  soundly 
financed  local  government. 

Any  one  of  the.se  reasons  would  make 
the  bill  we  are  considering  today  a  izood 
investment  all  five  reasons  make  It 
mandatory  that  anvone  with  .sound  busi- 
ne.ss .sense  realize  that  a  vote  against  the 
bill  resulting  In  Its  defeat  will  continue 
the  alternative  problems  met  by  the  bill; 
that    IS,    continued    enormous    welfare 


costs,  continued  underutilizatlon  of  on 
resources;  continued  realization  of  qdi 
four-fifths  of  our  potential  home  iW 
ket    for    American    business;    continued 
high  crime   rates;    and  continued  lu»h 
costs  of  .services  to  slum  areas  wltw 
compen.sating  tax  revenues.    Tens  of  bU 
lions  of  dollars  of  yearly  costs  that  could 
have  b<-en  prevented  by  an  annual  Invest 
ment  of  only  $1  billion. 

And  lest  I  be  accused  of  speaking  too 
generally  about  thi.s  program,  let  us  see 
what  kind  of  investments  we  are  making 
spwifically  under  the  bill.  For  examp]^ 
under  the  Jobs  Corps  training  program 
studies  Indicate  that  enrollees  will  be 
able  to  earn  from  $15,000  to  $60,000  more 
in  their  lifetime  than  they  could  other- 
wi.se.  Again,  quite  a  return  on  an  initial 
investment  of  $4,700. 

By  emphasizing  the  dollars  and  cents 
return  on  this  bill.  I  do  not  mean  to 
ignore  the  moral  aspects  of  this  Issue 
I  believe  very  strongly  that  it  is  for  pri- 
marily moral  rea.sons  that  we  must  do 
.something  for  our  own  Indigent;  that  we 
owe  It  to  those  who  have  been  denied 
economic  opportunity— who  lacked  the 
Initiative  to  go  out  and  Inherit  a  depart- 
ment stort- — to  make  the  American 
dream  something  realizable  for  all 
Only  if  we  take  strong  action  to  do 
something  about  slum  and  rural  poverty 
can  we  feel  that  we  are  niovmg  toward 
what  President  Johnson  has  called  the 
great  society,  a  society  with  ju.stdce  and 
equality  as  well  as  fxiwer  and  affluence 
Moreover  other  bills  for  which  we  have 
worked  hard  would  become  meaningless 
without  -some  effort  to  extend  economic 
opportunity  to  more  Americans.  There 
Is  a  grim  irony  In  extending,  through  a 
public  accomodations  section,  the  right 
to  a  man  to  u.se  a  restaurant,  but  deny 
him  the  training  necessary  for  him  to 
make  enough  money  to  feed  his  family 
adequately.  But  I  have  emphasized  the 
monetary  return  on  this  investment  be- 
cau.se  It  has  struck  me  as  strange  that 
some  of  tho.se  who  make  it  quite  clear 
that  they  have  good  business  senae. 
would  avoid  an  Investment  that  has  the 
kind  of  return  that  no  sane  businessman 
would  consider  turning  down. 

This  Is  a  bill  that  would  help  not  only 
tho.se  at  whom  It  is  aimed,  though  that 
Is  of  the  greatest  importance,  but  also 
the  entire  country:  whether  through 
le.ssenintT  relief  burdens,  expanding  pro- 
duction potential,  increasing  business 
markets  by  one-fifth,  vastly  decreasing 
crime  rates,  or  reducing  the  costs  of 
State  and  local  government. 

In  one  of  the  finest  insights  of  his 
great  inaugural  address,  our  late  and  be- 
loved President  Kennedy  pointed  out 
that  "If  a  free  society  cannot  help  the 
many  who  are  poor,  it  cannot  save  the 
few  who  are  rich."  I  believe  that  this 
is  as  true  within  our  society  as  it  is  In 
our  coimtry's  relations  with  the  poorer 
nations  of  the  world.  In  view  of  our 
successes  in  helping  the  Indigent  abroad, 
then  we  certainly  can  garner  greater 
benefits  In  our  Nation  by  helping  the 
indigent  right  here  at  home.  I  urge 
passage  of  H.R.  11377. 

Mr.  LANDRUM  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  5  minutes  to  the  distinguished  ma- 
jority leader  (Mr,  Albert]. 
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ur  ALBERT.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  de- 
^onthe  antipoverty  bill  has  not  only 
^^^  nf  a  very  high  order  but  has  made 
'S  Members  aware  that  the  great  Com- 
'^i^  on  Education  and  Labor  has  done 
■^tSendous  job  of  work.    First  of  all. 


Is  in  order  to  commend  the 


boy  who  walks  the  streets  of  the  slums 
of  any  great  city  in  this  country— hope- 
less, frustrated,  deprived  of  the  oppor- 
tunity of  being  a  full-fledged  human 
being. 

I  think  it  is  tme  of   the  despairing 
boy  of  the  marginal  farm  of  the  South. 


I  ^,.1  for  the  quality  of  this  and  of  the  Middle  West  or  the  Far  West.     I 

commiuee  ^.^^^  ^^  ^^^  produced,  think  it  is  true  of  the  boy  on  the  front 

°'^^^  made  the  88th  Congress  the  great-  porch  of  the  shack  in  the  stripped  mmes 

IL^iH-ation  Congress  in  the  history  of  of  Appalachia. 

^        ,in  ,v      I    commend   all    of    the         Shall  we  look  to  the  local  communities 
this  couiiii  .> 


payers.  Not  as  a  matter  of  economics, 
nor  logic,  nor  common  decency,  nor  in 
fairness  to  future  generations,  can  we 
justify  excluding  the  American  poor 
from  the  mainstream  of  American  life. 
We  must  use  our  most  valuable  resources, 
our  human  resources,  and  use  all  of 
them. 

Lasswell  defines  a  democracy  as  a  sys- 
tem in  which  there  is  actual  and  obvious 
movement  toward  a  larger  sharing  by 
more  and  more  citizens  in  the  realiza- 


'^  kTo    that  commTttee.  and  I  know     to  assume  the  entire  burden  of  breaking     tion  of  such  values  as  respect,  wealth. 
members  of  that  ^  "^^»Vi^;,  .  .     ,  ^^„_     ,^^  hammerlock  of  oovertv.  of  rescuing     enlightenment,  skill,  affection,  well-be- 


n  cnnimend  the  distinguished  gen-  the  hammerlock  of  poverty,  of  rescuing 

*^  *  1   from    Georgia    I  Mr.    LandrumI  these  young  lives,  although  in  the  main 

^       his  masterly  handling  of  this  bill  they  lack  both  size  and  economic  ability 

""The  floor  '  I  also  commend  RepubU-  to  handle  alone  a  comprehensive  attack 

""     mpmbers    who    have    stated    their  on  poverty? 

"  ^  Or  shall  we  shape  from  our  Federal. 


can 


enlightenment,  skill,  affection,  well-be- 
ing, rectitude,  and  power. 

Does  a  democratic  government  thus 
serve  its  proper  purposes  when  it  ignores 
its  obligation  to  implement  democracy 
for  all  its  people — to  make  human  dig- 


'^l^'tnl     e  are  confronted  with  a  na-     State,  local,  and  private  programs  a  key    nity  a  fact  as  well  as  a  theory,  to  share 
^  '?    n>blein  wlTh  eve^body  recog-     with  which  to  open  the  door  on  increased     opportunity  and  progress  rather  than  to 
uonal  ProDHin  ^         mnkina     parnine  newer  and  spread  opportunities     hoard  or  monopolize  k?  _  _     _ 


„^es  exists  The  distinguished  ranking 
mmoritv  member  of  the  committee,  the 
-entleman  from  New  Jersey  I  Mr.  Fre- 
LiNCHiYSENl  Introduced  an  antipoverty 
bill  if  I  a"^  "'^^  mistaken.  I  do  not  think 
there  is  any  question  about  the  issue.  I 
ihink  we  have  before  us  a  critical  need 
and  we  have  before  us  a  bill  which  will 
meet  It  with  appropriate  solutions. 

Mr  Chairman.  I  have  had  the  honor  of 
obseninc  our  great  President  since  he 
took  office  last  November.  He  has  had 
incomparable  burdens.  He  has  done  an 
incomparable  job. 

I  can  say  without  fear  of  contradiction 
that  the  President  believes  that  this  is 
Uie  most  important  domestic  bill  that  he 
has  sent  to  the  Congress.  He  has  geared 
ihe  entire  budget,  both  defense  and  do- 
.7iestic  proerams.  to  mobilize  an  attack 
on  what  he  believes  is  one  of  the  most 
important  problems  confronting  the 
.\merican  people,  namely:  the  problem 
of  the  man  and  woman,  the  boy  and 
^nr'i.  who  living  m  an  era  of  unparalleled 
nauonal  prosperity,  are  not  able  to  par- 
ticipate either  at  all  or  to  any  reasonable 
detiret^  in  that  prosperity. 

The  President  has  said  lime  after  time 
that  what  he  wants  to  do  is  to  take  those 
who  have  no  hope,  no  opportunity,  no 
job.  no  income,  and  try  to  make  taxpay- 
ers instead  of  t.i\xeaters  out  of  them.  In 
this  era  when  our  gross  national  product 
IS  reachin;^  an  alltime  high  we  have  35 
million  }x»ople  who  live  at  the  dead  end 
.streets  of  .American  life.  We  have  too 
r^iany  i)eople  who  are  abjectly  poor. 

If  their  daily  lives  are  bleak,  their  fu- 
tures are  even  more  grim.  In  the  words 
of  the  centleman  from  Georgia  [Mr. 
L'NDRt-Ml  who  has  devoted  much 
thoucht  and  effort  to  this  matter,  the 
children  of  poverty  today  become  the 
parents  of  poverty  tomorrow.  The  poor 
exist  as  an  ulcer  on  the  healthy  artery 
of  American  affluence  and  all  our  efforts 
to  creat*"  new  jobs  offer  no  relief  to  those 
who  have  developed  no  motivation  and 
no  skills  with  which  to  seize  opportunity 
should  it  ever  come  their  way.  Theirs 
is  the  profile  of  a  minority  group — the 
.^erlcan  poor.  These  human  beings 
want  not  only  to  grasp  a  few  of  the 
necessities  of  life,  bread  and  butter,  and 
shelter,  but  they  also  want  to  be  a  part 
of  and  contribute  to  the  generation  and 
society  in  which  they  live.  I  think  this 
is  true  of  the  most  forlorn  and  desperate 


earning  power  and  spread  opportunities 
for  education,  skills  and  jobs,  for  health, 
for  community,  and  area  rehabilitation? 
Only  a  national,  multipronged,  cooper- 
ative program,  utilizing  all  the  resources 
available  to  us  from  these  four  major 
areas,  can  handle  a  problem  which  is 
national  in  scope  and  diverse  in  its 
causes,  while  producing  the  common  re- 
sult of  extreme  and  persistent  poverty. 

Our  deficiencies  In  training  and  edu- 
cation among  the  poor  are  being  ac- 
cented and  increased  by  our  rapid  tech- 
nological advances. 

A  good  example  of  this  in  my  own 
State  of  Oklahoma  was  cited  by  Com- 
missioner of  Education  Keppel  in  his 
testimony  before  the  committee.  He 
said  that  recently  when  an  Armour  & 
Co.  plant  closed  in  Oklahoma  City,  an 
automation  committee  established  by  the 
company,  the  United  Packinghouse 
Workers  Union,  and  the  Amalgamated 
Meat  Cutters  Union,  found  that  of  the 
170  workers  who  were  tested  for  retrain- 
ing, only  60  had  enough  educational 
background  to  indicate  that  they  would 
benefit  from  vocational  training.  The 
remaining  65  percent  were  told  that  their 
best  chance  for  employment  would  be  in 
casual  labor. 

Now  we  all  know  that  jobs  for  un- 
skilled labor  are  becoming  increasingly 
scarce  and  that  many  of  those  in  the 
poverty  bracket  work  at  them,  some- 
times more  than  one  person  in  the 
family,  and  still  they  cannot  make 
enough  to  provide  a  decent  basic  stand- 
ard of  living. 

The  minority  report  points  out  that 
poverty  has  decreased  steadily  over  the 
past  quarter  century.  But  I  am  told 
that  the  erosion  of  poverty  has  slowed 
substantially  since  1957,  which  indicates 
to  me  that,  contrary  to  the  faith  and 
hopes  of  some,  time  is  not  the  cure-all  for 
FKJverty  and  that  technology  is  not  going 
to  wait  for  us  to  handle  poverty  by  attri- 
tion— we  are  going  to  have  to  cope  with 
it — now,  on  a  broad  scale,  under  firm 
marching  orders. 

The  test  of  a  nation's  power  today  is 
the  number  of  scientists,  engineers, 
draftsmen,  machine  operators,  scientif- 
ic farmers,  and  mechanics  that  it  counts 
among  its  population.  We  have  an  un- 
tapped resource  of  millions  of  people 
that  we  can  add  to  cur  reservoir  of 
trained  and  educated  workers  and  tax- 


hoard  or  monopolize  it? 

Is  democracy  becoming  an  ideology 
which  we  claim  but  do  not  work  at? 
Around  the  world  there  are  thousands 
of  wistful  faces  turned  to  America — not 
merely  because  democracy  is  a  soul- 
satisfying  and  noble  ideology  but  because 
it  represents  to  them  three  meals  a  day. 
a  chance  to  go  to  school,  to  get  a  decent 
job. 

A  few  weeks  ago  we  voted  an  appro- 
priation of  $3.5  billion  for  foreign  aid  to 
maintain  and  encourage  the  free  govern- 
ments around  the  world.  We  sell  de- 
mocracy as  a  humane  form  of  govern- 
ment whose  most  attractive  feature  is 
opportunity  for  all.  We  say.  in  effect, 
that  the  stark  contrasts  between  rich 
and  poor,  so  common  in  the  Old  World, 
and  the  rigid  caste  systems  which  limit 
opportunity  and  are  common  in  the 
whole  world,  are  not  permitted  to  exist 
under  our  form  of  government.  How 
then  can  we  continue  to  operate  under 
the  resignation  that  the  poor  we  have 
always  with  us? 

The  economic  news  today  is  very  bright 
with  forecasts  of  a  GNP  for  1964  which 
will  hit  a  new  high  of   approximately 
$62.3  billion.    We  are  setting  new  records 
in  jobs,  wages,  profits,  dividends,  and  in- 
come  while   Federal   expenditures   this 
year  were  kept  below  estimates  and  the 
deficit  turned  out  to  be  smaller  than  ex- 
pected.   Prosperity  has  a  firm  foothold 
and  the  forecasts  indicate  that  we  have 
not  yet  seen  the  top  of  the  ladder.    Yet 
joblessness  among  our  young  people  and 
among  our  minorities  has  not  even  been 
nudged  by  these  overall  gains.     These 
people  are  not  moving  one  whit  closer  to 
the  mainstream  of  American  well-being. 
Mr.  Speaker,  it  makes  no  sense  for  the 
richest  nation  in  the  world  willingly  to 
wall  off  a  sizable  sector  of  its  population 
from  coportunities   to   contribute.     We 
need  these  people  in  active  participating 
roles.     Technology  is  forcing  a  radical 
change  in  the  basis  of  industrial  leader- 
ship, economic  success,  and  world  power. 
It  is  making  human  resources  our  most 
valuable  asset.     Our  planning,  our  goals 
will  have  to  change  to  reflect  this  shift 
in  emphasis. 

It  is  time  now,  Mr.  Speaker,  to  do  more 
than  dab  a  little  ointment  on  the  wound 
of  poverty.  It  is  time  to  treat  the  basic 
ailment  so  that  all  Americans  can  con- 
tribute to  the  strong  economy  we  must 
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have  to  sustain  the  tremendous  costs  of 
our  military  defenses  and  space  develop- 
ment. By  upferadinK  the  lot  of  some  of 
our  people,  we  are  insuring  the  freedom 
and  progress  of  all  our  people. 

This  committee  in  reporting  this  bill 
has  performed  a  memorable  service  for 
the  Congress  and  the  country  I  hope 
all  Members,  regardless  of  politics,  re- 
gardless of  the  section  of  the  country 
from  which  they  come,  will  back  the 
magnificent  effort  of  the  men  and 
women  who  have  worked  out  and  brought 
to  us  one  of  the  true  landmarks  of  a 
legislative  session  which  I  think  is  one 
of  the  most  memorable  in  the  history-  of 
the  Congress. 

Mr.  LANDRUM.  Mr  Chairman,  I 
yield  10  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Indiana  [Mr.  BrademasI. 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Chairman,  at 
the  outset  of  my  remarks  I  want  to  pay 
tribute  to  the  eloquent  statement  Jast 
made  In  support  of  this  legislation  bv 
our  distinguished  majority  leader,  the 
gentleman  from  Oklahoma  TMr  Albert!  ; 
and  also  to  pay  tribute  to  the  superb 
leadership  which  is  being  given  on  this 
bill  by  the  distinguished  gentleman  from 
Georgia  [Mr.  La.ndrcmI 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  rl.se  for  the  purpose 
of  discussing  title  I.  part  C.  the  work- 
study  program,  which  is  directed  to  en- 
couraging part-time  employment  of  col- 
lege students  who  are  from  low-income 
families  and  need  the  earnings  in  order 
to  pursue  their  college  study. 

I  should  explain  that  if  it  were  not  for 
serious  illness  In  her  family,  the  distin- 
guished gentlelady  from  Oregon  !  Mrs. 
Green]  would  e.xplain  this  part  of  the 
bill  and  I  am  sure  she  regrets  not  being 
able  to  be  here. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  19.58  when  the  Na- 
tional Defense  Education  Act  was  en- 
acted. Congress  declared  that  "we  mu.st 
increase  our  efforts  to  identify  and  edu- 
cate more  of  the  talent  of  our  Nation. 
This  requires  programs  that  will  give 
assurance  that  no  student  of  ability  will 
be  denied  an  opportunitv  for  higher  edu- 
cation because  of  financial  need  " 

We  have  accomplished  a  great  deal  in 
meeting  this  objective  but  we  still  have 
a  long  way  to  go. 

There  are  each  year  more  than  100.000 
high  school  graduates  of  ability  who  fall 
to  go  on  to  college — young  men  and  wom- 
en who  have  the  capacity  to  obtain  a 
college  degree,  but  who  are  denied  the 
opportunity  for  one.  largely  because  of 
the  financial  inability  of  their  parents  to 
contribute  to  their  educational  expen.ses 
A  recent  OfBce  of  Education  financed 
survey.  Project  Talent,  at  the  University 
of  Pittsburgh,  shows  that  30  percent  of 
high  school  seniors  in  the  80  to  90  aca- 
demic percentile  of  their  class,  and  43 
percent  of  the  70  to  80  percentile  fail  to 
enter  college. 

This  nationwide  study  further  found 
that  young  men  and  women  from  low- 
income  families  have  much  less  chance 
of  going  to  college  than  those  from  mid- 
dle- or  upper-class  families. 

At  this  point.  I  would  like  the  Record 
to  show  data  from  Project  Talent  de- 
picting the  shocking  talent  loss  now  suf- 
fered by  the  Nation. 
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Etttmated  costs  for  tuition  and  required  fees 
and  total  cost  of  attending  college,  per 
student.  1930-31   through   I'JSO-Sl 


Year 

Tuition  and 
requiriid  fees 

Tolnl  costs  of 
attending  coHege 

Public 

PrlToto 

Public 

Private 

1«0-81 

1971i-7»    

1*76-77 

1974-75 

1972-73    

vr.n-n 

r.«^-6«    

I'M6-67    

l'*V4-«.')     

Lof,:^    

IWit-tJl 

l9.'iH-.W      

vr«,  '.7 

1  ■   t  ^5  ...." 

I'-.-'J  .y      .... 

ltf.V>-.M     

l*W-»«     

l'<4*v-47      .... 
\'H\-V>      

UMj  \:\     

\>v--\\      

I'AiH  .JV 

193tV-37     

11.3+ .W      . 

h«i>.n     

3780 
853 
A80 
4H0 
411 
3S3 
303 
280 
223 
1»1 
17» 
IM 
14Q 
130 
137 
US 
140 

las 

98 
88 

n 

7» 
7» 
75 
71 
71 

si.si.'s 

1.fVI7 
1    4H 
l.iM 
1.229 
l.ll.'S 
1,011 
917 
831 

7n 

078 
«4 

4M 
438 
420 
414 
3M 
330 
280 
370 
270 
388 
388 
2S2 
3S1 
2S3 

32.400 
2  27t) 
2.180 
2.040 
l.»«0 
1.840 
1,7«) 
1.640 
1,880 
1,480 

i,«n 

1.330 

1,380 

l,I«0 

1.130 

1.070 

1,010 

MO 

010 

880 

830 

810 

7S0 

770 

780 

730 

$3,640 
3.  4.'iO 
3,  2M0 
3,  ltx> 
2,  MO 
■2,780 
2.640 
2.  .'>70 
2.  370 
2.240 
2.0«0 
I.  WO 
1.8JI) 
I.TIW 
1 .  'i90 
1.480 
1.380 
1.2U0 
1.-200 
1.120 
1,080 
l.O.'W 
1.020 
l.OlU 
WO 
900 

Percent  of  high  school  seniors  not  enter- 
ing ct>llege  '  by  scholastic  aptitude  •  and 
income  ' 

[Percent  not   entering  college) 
Percentile:  Percent 

90  to   100 15 

80   to  90 30 

70    to   80 4.3 

60   to   70... 54 

50   to   60 60 

0   to   50 76 

•  College  attendance  or  nonattendance  as 
reported  by  students  on  foUowup  question- 
naire 1  year  after  testing  (  1961 ) 

-Scholastic  aptitude  as  measured  by  com- 
posite of  4  Project  Talent  t€Sta  (  19601. 

■  Income  a.s  meiisured  by  reported  family 
Income  from  Project  Talent  student  Inform- 
mation  blank.  Item  173  il960i. 

Note.— Project  Talent — Office  of  Education 
cooperative  research  program,  project  226 

Percentage's  of  high  school  gradnate<i  u-hn 
did  not  enter  college  withtn  l  year  after 
completing  grade  12,'  by  aptitude  per- 
centile •  and   family   income  ' 

MALM 


•Aptitude 

I/eas 

$3,000 

$8,000 

$8,000 

$12,001) 

IpvpI 

than 

to 

to 

to 

and  up 

percentile 

$3,000 

$5.9«9 

$8,900 

$U,990 

98  10  100...   . 

0 

3  9 

4.8 

4.1 

1.5 

90  to  97  9 

12.1 

13  3 

11  4 

75 

3.3 

7.^  to  H»  9   . 

24  8 

28  7 

19  4 

16  1 

9  y 

.W  to  74  9   . 

.SI   s 

47  5 

40  3 

33  2 

20  .i 

Oto  »9.9.        . 

m.i 

72.7 

88.1 

W.8 

M.3 

mxAue 


98  to  100 

10.5 

2  5 

6  7 

6.0 

3  2 

90  10  97.9.. 

M.7 

19  2 

16.1 

14  9 

4  8 

75  to  S9  9     . 

:«  9 

43  2 

30. 2 

•2X.2 

10.  1 

50  t»»  74  9     - 

74  8 

84.2 

57  4 

40  8 

29  2 

Oto  49.9 

82.6 

81.8 

77.2 

80.8 

52.1 

'  rolli'Rp  attcoftaace  was  r«>p<jrt.'<I  l.y  re>fwui.lfrii.s  id 
the  III  111  riupstloimalre  »h<icon.stitutril  hIkhu  H7  p«Tft'iit 
of  the  F'rdjtvt  Talent  saitiple  of  l.'th-erade  puptis 

=  -Ao-vlonilc  aplltU'le  w  aji  iiiensured  hy  a  i.-<ini(M«iltc  nf 
9  I'rojtct  Talent  tests  iC  ■0(r2i      Prrrent'lle;.  .ire  l>iise(l  on 
i\  representative  •utrnple  nt  puplb^  fn  trade  12  (Mjirrh 
.\lirili 

>  Kainlly  liicnine  for  19.'V9.  iis  e.itliiinted  l.y  12th-Kr:ide 
pupils  on  the  student  Inforniutlon  Manic.  Item  No  \7A 
tn  IW) 

Note  —Project  Talent— Offlc-e  of  Kdueution  c<x>[»r:i 
live  rwiearch  program,  project  2333. 


Much  has  been  said  about  the  hJ»t, 
school  dropout— and  deservlngiy 
However,  the  high  percentage  of  oqiw 
dropouts  also  presents  a  serious  nr3!! 
lem— a  problem  of  ^reat  national  Sn" 
cern  wiien  we  consider  the  well-docu" 
mented  statistics  showing  critical  man" 
power  shortages  of  qualified  and  traln«! 
personnel.  Enrollment  figures  for  ^ 
colleges  and  universities  indicate  thata^ 
pro.ximatel.v  40  percent  of  all  studaitl 
who  begin  college  withdraw  before  grtA 
uation.  These  are  youths  of  proven  ahu" 
Ity— ac<:epted  as  qualified  candidates  f« 
a  degree— but  students  who  fail  ^ 
achieve  their  objective  primarily  be- 
cause of  financial  hardship. 

As  we  look  to  the  future  and  to  spin], 
lug  college  costs,  there  will  be  many  more 
college  dropouts  and  a  greater  percent- 
age of  qualified  high  school  graduate* 
who  fail  to  enter  college  unless  a  pro- 
gram  Is  offered  to  complement  the  stu- 
dent loan  program  now  In  effect. 

In  1930  the  total  yearly  cost  of  attend- 
ing a  public  college  was  $730;  today  it  ij 
$1,560  and  in  1980  It  will  be  $2,400.  At- 
tendance at  a  private  college  in  1930  cost 
$960:  today  it  Is  $2,370  and  in  1980  the 
total  yearly  cost  is  estimated  at  $3,640, 
Let  us  not  forget  that  under  the  National 
Defen.se  Education  Act  student  loan  pro- 
gram today,  the  maximum  amount  a  stu- 
dent may  borrow  is  $1,000  per  year;  that 
IS  only  two-thirds  of  what  it  costs  at  a 
public  college  and  less  than  one-half  of 
what  it  costs  to  attend  a  private  college. 
And  may  I  add  that  the  average  loan 
under  the  title  II  program  is  only  $478. 
Moreover.  National  Defense  Educa- 
tion Act  borrowers  are  heavily  concen- 
trated in  families  earning  $3,000  to 
$7,000  per  year.  For  example.  52  per- 
cent of  borrowers"  families  earn  $4,000  to 
$10,000  annually. 

There  is  clearly  therefore  a  need  for 
an  additional  program  to  aid  those  in 
families  earning  $3,000  or  less. 

In  response  to  those  who  are  dubious, 
let  me  cite  the  authoritative  study  of  the 
.American  Council  on  Education,  by  H- 
mt-r  D.  West.  "I-lnanclal  Aid  to  the  Un- 
dergraduate": 

It  Is  rea.sonably  .safe  to  stat«  that  tlw 
available  financial  aids  go  to  the  socially  and 
economically  favored  segment  of  the  popu- 
lation. 

We  have  not  yet  reached  the  neediest 
students  of  our  Nation  and,  without  the 
college  work-study  program,  we  will  not 
meet  the  overall  objective  of  this  act:  to 
open  to  everyone  the  opportunity  for  a 
complete  education,  an  essential  objec- 
tive if  we  are  to  begin  to  shatter  the 
cycle  of  poverty. 

At  present  more  students  help  to  fi- 
nance their  college  education  from  their 
part-time  earnings  than  from  loans  and 
scholarships  combined.  If  additional 
employment  opportunities  could  be  made 
available,  many  more  able  students  from 
poor  families  would  be  able  to  enter  and 
complete  college.  It  is  the  purpose  of  the 
college  work  program,  proposed  in  title 
I.  part  C.  to  stimulate  and  promote  the 
part-time  employment,  both  on  and  off 
campus,  of  needy  students  with  the  re- 
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.u  «  lAnnnn  5fnrtpnt«;  will  might  be  available— In  the  face  of  the  pre-  spread  unemployment  wUl  prevaU  for  un- 
ciilt  that  more  than  14U.UUU  siuueuw,  wm  ^^^^  attitude  of  supervisors  that  students  skilled  labor.  Paxadoxlcally,  indications  are 
^assisted  the  first  year.  ^^^^  workers.  that   there  win   be  a  shortage  of  labor   In 

inthe  words  of  a  leading  college  StU-  Gradually  this  attitude  changed.     Stem- 

j    t  aid  officer,  college  work-study  is  a      mmg  from  a  philosophy  that  the  university 
t     "undeveloped     resource."     I     ask     exists  for  the  students,  that  all  other  Har- 
^'^^    mous    col^'^ent    that    the    Record      vard  people  are  secondary  and  must  take  ad- 
unaiuin        ^^  point  a  most  illuminating      vantage  of  every  opportunity  to  assist  stu- 
carrv'  ai  '^^"^.,,  Tj.ivb-o   Hirpr-tnr  nf  .«;t.n-      dents,  support  of  student   employment  ac- 
tivities   grew    steadily    stronger.     Now,    all 
union  contracts   permit   hiring  of   students 
for   any  Job.     Student  pay   equals    that    of 
everyone  else  doing  the  same  job.     Depart- 
ment beads  have  been  selected  and  evalu- 
ated in  terms  of  their  willingness  to  adjust 
work  schedules  to  utilize  student  help. 

The  success  of   this  approach   is  demon- 
strated by  the  fact  that  in  1961-62,  two  uni- 
versity operations — dining  hall  and  dormi- 
tory crews — paid  883  students  $305,405. 
Another  Important  step  occurred  in   1952 


art'*-"-  ~-  t 

dent  employment 


*^^1P  bv  Dustin  Burke,  director  of  stu- 
r_;  Loloyment  at  Harvard  University. 

KMin  YMrsT     An   Underdeveloped 
Resovrck 
or  nustln  M    Burke,  director,  student  em- 
ployment office,  Han-ard  University) 

nur  experience  at  Harvard  University  over 
V.  M-<t  10  vears  suggests  that  many  stu- 
n'nts'can  contribute  from  $1,000  to  $2,000 
fveir  toward  Tholr  college  expenses  by  work- 
ing part  time  during  the  academic  year  and 
fnlinme  in  the  summer. 

"self-help  "f  ^'^'^  magnitude  is  possible  for 
students  at  any  college  where  officials  (1) 
cul'ivate  winingness  by  the  college  staff  to 
hire  student  labor.  ( 2  I  provide  funds  to  de- 
velop an  effective  employment  program,  and 
,3i  give  the  pmgram  director  a  free  hand 
w  explore  and  develop  potential  Job  oppor- 
tunltle.s  for  students. 

Most  colleges  have  concentrated  their  ef- 
forts in  the  area  of  part-tUne  work  during 
the  school  vear  More  progress  is  needed  in 
helpifiR  students  get  summer  Jobs  where  po- 
tential earnings  are  higher  and  there  is  no 
conflict  with  ongoing  academic  commit- 
ments 

Perhaps  the  major  reason  that  colleges 
have  iH)t  made  the  .same  progress  In  devel- 
cplnp  employment  programs  as  they  have  in 
the  area  of  scholarships  and  loans  is  because 
rMp.>nslbillty  for  such  programs  has  not  been 
placed  m  the  hands  of  those  most  concerned 
with  student  financial  need — the  scholar- 
ship and  financial  aid  officials.  At  one  col- 
lepe.  student  employment  may  be  the  realm 
of  an  assistant  dean:  at  another,  it  may  be 
that  of  the  personnel  office;  at  a  third,  that 
of  the  placement  office.  Rarely  are  both  part- 
time  and  summer  employment  efforts  (If  the 
latter  exist  at  all)  coordinated  by  the  same 
oSce  Under  these  circumstances  there  Is 
Uttle  opportunity  for  communication  among 
colleges  to  encourage  the  sharing  of  knowl- 
edge and  the  solving  of  common  problems 
thmugh  the  combined  efforts  of  a  group. 

SINGLE     OFFICE     HAS     ADVANTAGES 

The  advantage.s  in  administering  part-time 
and  stimmer  employment  through  one  ofBce, 
together  with  the  financial  aid.  scholarship, 
and  admissions  programs,  appear  to  be  that 
ill  the  greatest  pressure  for  proper  utUlza- 
uon  of  Job  opportunities  will  come  from  the 
office  most  concerned  with  the  Influence  of 
employment  upon  admissions  decisions  and 
the  makeup  of  the  student  body,  (2)  com- 
munications among  colleges  are  well  estab- 
lished in  the  areas  of  scholarships  and  ad- 
missions, ilius  providing  a  ready  medium  for 
the  exchange  of  ideas.  (3)  under  these  condi- 
tions the  employment  officer  has  information 
on  e.ich  student's  needs,  background,  and  in- 
terests and  can  develop  solutions  to  Individ- 
ual problems,  and  (4)  because  the  employ- 
ment officer  acts  in  conjunction  with  the 
scholarship  office,  each  student  knows  that 
his  performance  on  the  Job  becomes  a  mat- 
ter of  record  in  both  offices. 

To  obtain  optimum  results  In  the  search 
for  campus  Jobs,  the  employment  oCacer 
needs  the  wiiolehearted  support  of  univer- 
sity officials  from  the  president  to  the  hiring 
supervis<5r. 

In  the  early  1950's.  when  John  U.  Monro, 
then  director  of  financial  aid  and  now  dean 
of  Harvard  College,  began  a  search  for  cam- 
pus Jobs,  he  was  able  to  enlist  the  support 
not  only  of  the  president  of  the  university 
and  of  several  deans,  but  also  the  active  as- 
sistance of  the  director  of  personnel.  Their 
efforts  developed  Into  a  crusade  as  they 
•ought  areas  In  which  large  numbers  of  Jobs 


when  Mr.  Monro  sought  50  part-time  Jobs 
which  could  be  promised  to  students  enter- 
ing Harvard  College.  The  demand  for  this 
assistance  led  to  the  development  of  an 
assured  Job  program  which  grew  from  50  Jobs 
paying  an  average  of  $250  in  1952  to  the  1962 
level,  which  permitted  the  college's  scholar- 
ship committee  to  promise  more  than  400  of 
the  1,150  incoming  freshmen  Jobs  yielding, 
on  the  average,  $400  for  an  average  of  10 
hoiU'S  of  work  per  week  during  the  academic 
year. 

STUDENT    EMPLOYMENT    GROWS 

Despite  outright  grants  of  $1,500,000  and 
gift  loans  (loans  that  can  be  interest  free 
for  as  long  as  10  years)  of  $600,000.  some 
1,628  of  the  4,700  undergraduates  at  Harvard 
College  in  1961-62  found  it  necessary  to  work 
part  time  during  the  academic  year.  Their 
average  earnings  were  $420.  In  the  same 
year,  2,500  students  sought  help  in  finding 
siunmer  work  through  the  student  employ- 
ment office.  Only  2  years  before,  fewer  than 
1,200  students  had  used  the  facilities  of  the 
office  for  summer  Jobs. 

Such  experience,  pltis  the  freedom  to  ex- 
plore new  areas,  explain  two  significant  de- 
velopments at  Harvard.  One  Is  a  program 
of  courses  sponsored  by  the  student  employ- 
ment office  to  teach  students  skills  which 
yield  high  hourly  rates  of  pay.  The  other 
Is  the  existence  of  Harvard  Student  Agencies, 
Inc.,  established  In  1957  to  train  students  in 
entrepreneiu-lal  skills  and  to  afford  oppor- 
tunities for  higher  earnings. 

Harvard  Student  Agencies  (HSA).  a  non- 
profit corporation,  provides  the  capital  and 
organizational  facilities  to  enable  students 
to  operate  small  businesses  and  earn  money 
with  which  to  meet  their  college  expenses. 
The  corporation  was  established  after  a  study 
of  similar  programs  at  Yale  and  Princeton 
Universities.  HSA  Is  unlike  other  programs. 
however.  In  that  It  is  legally  separate  from 
the  university  and  operates  on  a  year-round 
basis.  Although  still  in  its  Infancy,  the  cor- 
poration yielded  $100,000  in  earnings  to  stu- 
dents In  1962.  Twenty-two  of  Its  part-time 
managers  and  workers  earned  an  average  of 
more  than  $1,000  each. 

In  a  sense,  HSA  trains  managers  of  small 
businesses.  The  33  constituent  agencies  of 
HSA  are  manned  by  nearly  70  student  man- 
agers whose  pay  ranges  from  $400  to  $2,500 
for  work  ranging  from  3  to  5  weeks  part  time 
m  the  fall  (newspaper  and  magazine  sub- 
work  continues  the  year  around) .  The  busi- 
nesses range  from  the  normal  sales  operation 
In  the  fall  (newspaper  and  magazine  sub- 
scriptions, beer  mugs,  and  class  rings) ,  to 
publications  like  the  "Harvard  Student  Cal- 
endar" and  the  "Let's  Go — Student  Guide  to 
Europe,"  and  finally  to  housepalntlng. 

JOB    SKILLS    ESSENTIAL 

A  review  of  the  VS.  Department  of  Labor 
unemployment  predictions  for  the  1960's  In- 
dicates the  need  for  helping  students  develop 
skills  which  remove  them  from  the  ranks 
of  unskilled  labor.    Estimates  are  that  wlde- 


that  there  will  be  a  shortage  of  labor  In 
many  skilled  trades.  The  unskilled  student 
who  seeks  part-time  or  summer  employment 
will  meet  severe  competition,  but  If  he  offers 
skilled  assistance,  he  will  be  In  demand. 

Clearly,  then,  students  should  be  encour- 
aged to  utilize  their  learning  abilities  In  the 
acquisition  of  marketable  skills  and  they 
should  be  helped  to  discover  the  remtinera- 
tive  potential  of  skills  they  may  already  pos- 
sess. The  organization  and  support  for  the 
development  of  student  talents  has  been  en- 
couraged at  Harvard  College  through  the 
sponsorship  of  convenient,  low-cost  courses 
offered  by  the  summer  employment  progi-am. 
Typical  of  the  courses  available  have  been 
ones  In  bartending,  computer  programing, 
teacher-machine  programing,  marine  engine 
troubleshooting,  short-order  cooking,  waiting 
on  tables,  sailing-program  management, 
swimming  pool  management,  office  machines 
and  procedures,  electric  typing,  and  recrea- 
tion program  management.  More  tlian  300 
students  a  year  now  participate  in  these 
courses,  some  of  them  as  Instructors. 

Often  a  course  leads  to  the  development 
of  a  small  business,  as  was  the  case  when  a 
number  of  students  who  had  been  trained  to 
tend  bar  for  private  parties  saw  the  need  for 
additional  services  and  encouraged  the  es- 
tablishment of  a  catering  agency  In  HSA. 
Prior  to  their  training  to  become  bartenders, 
these  students  earned  $1.25  to  $1.50  an  hotu-. 
After  training,  they  earned  from  $1.75  to 
$2.50  an  hour. 

Through  such  means  as  these,  we  hope  to 
educate  ourselves  and  our  students  so  well 
In  the  process  of  developing  high-paying 
skills  that,  as  college  expenses  continue  to 
rise,  our  students  will  be  able  to  earn  from 
$2,000  to  $3,000  a  year  within  the  decade 
ahead. 

DOES    WORKING    AFFECT    GRADES? 

There  Is  substantial  evidence  to  demon- 
strate that  time  devoted  to  earning  money 
need  not  detract  from  a  student's  academic 
or  extracurricular  life  If  Intelligent  advice 
and  planning  are  provided.  The  following 
table,  for  example,  compares  the  grades  of 
working  Harvard  students  and  the  under- 
graduate at  large. 

[In  percent] 


19fil-62  academic  performance  i 


Group  I 

(iroup  II. 

(iroup  111 

Group  IV 

Subtotal . 

Group  V  

Groui>  VI_ 

In?ulVicipnt 

Unsatisfactory. 


Sample 

Sample 

of  3.670 

of  1.171 

under- 

working 

praduates' 

students 

2.fi 

2.2 

15.6 

14.6 

26.5 

■    26.9 

24.7 

27.5 

69.4 

71.2 

14.6 

16.5 

.8 

.8 

1.0 

.7 

9.1 

10.8 

I  Group  I  denotes  academic  achievement  of  3H  As. 
14  B;  CToup  11:  \H  A's,  2H  R's;  group  III:  SVj  B  s, 
U  T;  group  IV:  l!^  B's,  2H  CS;  group  V:  3h  C  s, 
H  Ti:  croup  VI:  3  C's.  1  D:  unsatisfactory:  less  than  3 
C's  and  ID.  .        , 

:  Does  not  include  degree  candidates  in  senior  class. 
Figures  do  not  inclade  ."i.l  percent  student  withdrawals. 

The  college  work-study  program  will 
have  many  advantages.  It  will  encour- 
age able  and  needy  high  school  grad- 
uates to  continue  their  education.  It 
will  assist  colleges  and  universities  in 
broadening  and  expanding  their  on- 
campus  work  programs.  It  will  reduce 
the  number  of  college  dropouts.  It  will 
stimulate  and  promote  the  use  of  quali- 
fied college  students  in  community  ac- 
tion programs,  the  Job  Corps  and  in 
other  educational,  recreational,  social 
service,  welfare,  and  health  activities  in 
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the  community.  And  it  will  provide 
worthwhile  work  exp>erlence  for  students 
in  employment  opportunities  at  the  col- 
lege or  university  or  with  public  or  non- 
profit private  afjencies  in  work  which 
will  further  the  students  educational  ob- 
jective. 

The  committee  report  and  legislative 
history  make  It  abundantly  clear  that 
the  Director  of  the  Office  of  Opportunity 
will  set  the  broad  policy  Ruidelines  to  a.s- 
sure  that  the  college  work-study  pro- 
gram will  be  coordinated  with  other  ann- 
poverty  programs  under  this  act.  But 
actual  administration  of  the  college 
work-study  program  will  be  by  the  col- 
leges and  universities  of  the  Nation 
working  with  the  US.  Office  of  Ekluca- 
tion.  which  now  administers  the  success- 
ful National  Defense  Education  Act  stu- 
dent loan  program. 

The  committee  has  provided  for  a 
State  distribution  of  thf  $72  7  million 
available  for  this  part  on  the  basis  of 
three  factors.  One-third  of  the  funds 
will  be  allotted  among  the  States  on  the 
basis  of  the  relative  number  of  students 
enrolled  in  college  on  a  full-time  basis 
In  the  several  Statt^s  This  is  one  of 
the  basis  for  the  di.strlbution  of  funds 
under  the  student-loan  program  of  the 
National  Defense  Education  Act.  Sec- 
ond, one-third  of  such  funds  will  be  al- 
lotted among  the  States  on  the  basis  of 
the  relative  number  of  high  school  grad- 
uates in  the  several  States.  Thus  i.s  a 
factor  used  in  the  di.stnbutum  of  fund.s 
under  the  Higher  Education  Facilities 
Act  of  1963.  And.  la.stly,  one-third  of  the 
funds  will  be  allotted  on  the  ba.sis  of  the 
relative  number  of  children  under  18 
years  of  as:e  who  are  living  in  families 
with  annual  Incomes  of  Ip'j.s  than  $3,000 
in  the  several  States.  Thi.s  latter  factor 
was  included  by  the  committee  in  order 
to  in.sure  that  the  funds  were  made 
available  in  those  areas  where  there  is 
greatest  need.  To  further  in.sure  that 
the  Federal  funds  will  be  available  to 
those  institutions  which  can  and  want 
to  use  the  funds,  the  committee  has  very 
wisely  provided  the  Direct. jr  with  dis- 
cretion in  the  reallotment  of  funds 
which  have  not  been  used  by  the  uni- 
versities. 

The  manner  of  the  reallotment  will 
be  that  which  will  best  achieve  the  goal 
of  the  act:  namely,  to  help  college  stu- 
dents who  do  not  -jo  to  colleL,'e  bocau.se 
they  cannot  afford  it 

The  use  of  a  three- factor  formula  for 
the  distribution  of  funds  will  permit  an 
equitable  distribution  of  funds  across 
the  United  States.  The  inclu.sion  of  a 
factor  related  to  poverty  and  the  pro- 
visions for  reallotment  and  initial  dis- 
tribution of  funds  within  a  State  will  in- 
.sure a  concentration  of  work -study  pro- 
grams in  those  colleges  and  universities 
which  serve  poverty  areas  and  enroll 
large  numbers  of  students  from  low-in- 
come families,  whether  or  not  the.se 
families  or  the  institutions  are  located 
In  a  poverty  area 

To  be  eligible  to  participate  in  a  work- 
study  program,  a  student  must  either  be 
enrolled  or  accepted  for  enrollment  In 
an  Institution  of  higher  education  He 
must  be  from  a  low-income  family — a 
family  whose  total  income  and  assets  are 


such  that  it  cannot  contribute  support 
to  the  educational  expen.ses  of  the  stu- 
dent. The  legislation  further  requires 
that  the  student  be  in  need  of  the  earn- 
ings in  order  to  pursue  a  course  of  study 
at  the  college  or  university  Again,  the 
Committee  t)olleves  that  the  legislative 
intent  is  clear  students  under  this  pro- 
<4ram  will  be  those  for  whom  a  National 
Defense  Education  Act  loan  is  insufficient 
to  meet  the  costs  of  a  colletje  education 
t(xiay 

Each  student  ;)articipating  in  a  work- 
study  proiiram  carried  on  under  this  act 
must,  m  the  opinion  of  the  college — not 
of  thp  Federal  Government — be  capable 
of  tnaintaming  good  grades  while  em- 
ployed under  the  program  To  insure 
that  students  are  not  overburdened,  the 
legislation  specifically  prohibits  a  student 
from  working  more  than  1.5  hours  in  any 
week  in  which  classes  in  which  the  stu- 
dent is  enrolled  are  in  session.  Studies 
of  the  academic  achievements  of  working 
students  show  that  the  grades  of  students 
who  work  part  time  are  as  good  or  better 
than  the  gradi  s  of  nonworking  students. 
In  1940  a  survey  of  65,000  students  work- 
ing in  the  first  major  student-work  pro- 
gram, a  program  carried  on  under  tiie 
National  Youth  Administration,  showed: 
first.  NYA  students  averatied  higher 
grades  than  the  general  student  body  m 
81  percent  of  the  institutions;  and  sec- 
ond, almost  two-thirds  of  the  working 
students  ranked  in  the  upper  half  of  the 
student  body,  and  that  in  each  of  the 
States,  a  majority  of  the  NYA  students 
had  higher  scholastic  averages  than  the 
general  student  body.  Recent  studies 
of  the  working  student  at  the  Unuersity 
of  Denver,  the  University  of  Southern 
Illinois,  and  at  Harvard  University  dem- 
onstrate that  time  devoted  to  work  need 
not  detract  from  a  student's  academic  or 
extracurricular  life  I  will  b«'  t;lad  to 
make  these  findings  available  to  any  col- 
league who  has  an  interest  in  them 

Each  college  and  university  will  !>• 
encoura-'ed  to  develop  two  types  of  stu- 
dent employment  on-campus  employ- 
ment and  off-campus  work  with  public 
and  nonprofit  organizations  On  cam- 
pus, overburdened  teachers  will  be 
provided  with  students  to  read  papers 
and  correct  examinations  Other  stu- 
dents will  work  in  the  library,  as  re- 
.search  a.ssistants  in  laboratories  for  the 
university  press,  and  in  the  college  busi- 
ness and  engineering  offices. 

OfT-campus  employment  with  a  pub- 
lic or  nonprofit  organization  may  in- 
clude a  variety  of  different  types  of  em- 
ployment I'nder  the  provisions  of  the 
bill,  work  ofTcampus  must  be  work 
which  is  either  related  t<i  the  student's 
educational  objective  or  work  which  is 
in  the  public  interest  and  would  not 
otherwise  be  provided  Work  related  to 
the  student's  educational  objective 
means  employment  which  is  an  exten- 
sion of  some  substantial  part  of  the 
student's  academic  protrre.ss  or  work 
which  is  clearly  connected  with  the  stu- 
dent's long-range  vocational  goal.  En- 
gineering students  might  work  with  the 
State  or  County  Department  of  Roads, 
potential  social  workers  could  work  with 
welfare  agencies,  povssibly  in  aid  of  the 
community  action  programs  under  title 
n.  and  potential  nurses  and  premedical 


students  could  obtain  worthwhile  a 
perience  and  render  valuable  service  bi 
hospitals,  nursing  homes,  and  cllnla 
The  bill  further  permits  employment  te 
fields  such  as  education,  recreatio^ 
health,  social  services,  and  communitv 
service.  Regardless  of  their  course  of 
study,  students  could  work  as  youth  ad- 
visors, junior  counselors,  and  recreation! 
al  leaders.  In  .such  instances  the  college 
financial  needs  of  the  student  will  be 
.satisfied ;  the  student  will  gain  invalua- 
ble  work  experience,  and  the  total  com- 
munity will  benefit  from  the  services 
performed. 

In  testimony  before  our  committee 
representatives  of  the  educational  com- 
munity have  expressed  concern  that  a 
potentially  serious  drain  on  college  re- 
sources may  soon  be  the  administrative 
costs  incident  to  federally  supported  edu- 
cation programs.  In  recogiution  of  this 
concern,  and  in  order  to  compensate  col- 
leges for  the  costs  of  developing  off. 
campus  employment,  the  committee  has 
specifically  provided  that  a  small  portion 
of  funds  made  available  under  this  pro- 
gram may  be  used  to  meet  administra- 
tive expenses  and  supervisory  overhead 
expen.ses.  The  amount  so  used  may  not 
exceed  an  amount  equal  to  5  percent  of 
the  Federal  funds  earmarked  for  off- 
campus    employment 

Institutions  which  may  participate  in 
this  program  include  those  colleges  and 
universities  providing  education  pro- 
grams leading  to  a  bachelors  degree, 
community  and  junior  colleges  with  2- 
year  programs  acceptable  for  full  credit 
toward  such  a  degree,  and  technical  in- 
stitutes offering  2-year  programs  in  en- 
gineering, mathematics,  and  the  physical 
and  biological  sciences  designed  to  pre- 
pare students  for  work  at  the  semiprofes- 
sional  or  technician  level  in  the  fields  of 
eiigmeering,  science,  and  technology. 
Thus,  we  will  aid  students  in  virtually  all 
post-.secondary  education,  as  we  did  last 
year  m  the  Hmher  Education  Facilities 
Act  of  1963— Public  Law  88-204. 

Francis  Keppel.  the  distinguished  U.S. 
Commissioner  of  Education,  in  testimony 
before  the  Special  Subcommittee  on  Ed- 
ucation, summarized  what  it  means  to 
the  Nation  when  able  students  do  not 
continue  on  to  colleges.     He   said: 

For  every  .American  young.ster  witli  col- 
lege capabllltte.s  who  l.s  denied  the  opportu- 
nity of  st:irtlng  or  completing  a  college  edu- 
cition.  we  do  not  merely  limit  the  individual 
opportunities  which  come  with  greater  edu- 
cation -we  also  retard  this  Nation's  scien- 
tific advance,  we  slow  Its  economic  growth. 
,ind  we  deplete  Its  reservoir  of  future 
leadersiilp. 

It  is  clear  that  no  greater  investment 
can  be  made  in  our  struggle  against  pov- 
erty than  an  investment  in  the  education 
of  our  youth.  An  investment  in  human 
re.sources  is  proven  to  be  an  investment 
which  returns  both  intangible  and  tan- 
gible benefits  to  the  individual  and  to  the 
community.  In  addition  to  the  services 
performed  for  the  community  by  the 
college  graduate,  it  Is  interesting  to  note 
that  the  resulting  benefits  to  the  com- 
munity can  be  measured  in  monetary 
terms  The  average  lifetime  earnings  of 
a  college  graduate  are  $453,000.  A  per- 
son with  only  a  high  school  diploma  can 
be     expected     to     earn     approximately 
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^.     i<«»f4mo_ti80  000  and  finding  Itself  without  a  quorum,  he 

,273.000   during   ^^^^^J^J-fS^ii^Tt  Sd  directed  the  roll  to  be  called,  when 

^  'than  a  college  jf*, J'if  Jl .  ^^'  "  386  Members  responded  to  their  names. 

cS  be  demonstrated,  that  the  a^rage  ^«^                 ^^  ^^  submitted  herewith 

S^tlme  ^neon-tax  pay  by  a  ^^^^^^^^^  tV  names  of  the  absentees  to  be  spread 

graduate   is   aPP^°'^^  ^^  »  npAon  with  upon  the  Journal. 

S  000  more  than  paid  by  a  person  wltn  vu^^  committee  resumed  its  sitting. 

!,!«  a  high  school  diploma.  j.    oooDELL     Mr  Chairman.  I  yield         ine  aluhiwi  xu^ico  ^^^.^  — .v-~-  — - 

"me  program  proposed  In  "tie  1-^ '01  3  ^^STttTe  gentleman  from  Io»a    he  feels  about  the  so-oalled  anUpoverty 

K.„.flt  the  Nation,  the  community  and.  f  J?^""  5"      "=  »                                      program.    Butler  replied: 

«"rf  imtrtant.  'he  ne^V  ^j^'-'^f  ^^     '"Sr^G^^.    Mr.  Chairman.  It  Is  never        -    •        — 

oPPonun-:.!-./.,-™',^-  "'-•""■'•  ro«™^r8!"^/rp'?e^rnt  Lyndon 


vacation  trips  every  other  year,  and  has 
traveled  in  Canada  and  Mexico  and  every 
other  State  on  the  mainland  except 
Florida.  .  , 

Incidentially,  he  drives  a  late  model 
Lincoln  Continental  with  air  condition- 
ing 

The  Atlanta  Times  asked  Butler  how 


we  must  keep  that  promise 
>inallv,  I  would  like  to  read  Into  the 
rSd  two  communications  I  l^ave  just 
Shewed  from  the  American  Council  on 
Sucation.  representing  the  full  spec- 
S?^o  American  higher  education  and 
fX  the  Association  of  State  Unlver- 
[ties  and  Land-Grant  Colleges,  in  sup- 
port of  this  vital  legislation. 

WASHINGTON.  DC,  August  6.  1964. 
Represent;!' ive  John  BraDemas, 
House  Office  Building, 
wa^hinatou.  PC' 

The  American  Council  on  Education  has 
consistent !v  supported  legislation  to  pro- 
V  de  work-studv  opportunities  for  needy  col- 
e«  students  The  council  strongly  endorBCS 
.he  work-study  proposal  now  being  consid- 
ered in  HR    1^377. 

LOGAN    WILSON, 

President. 

Wa.shi.ncton.  DC,  August  6,  1964. 

The  Honiir.ible  John  Brademas, 
Rrpreteritative  from   Indiana. 
Hoi^«-  Otncc  Building. 
Wasliingtov ,  DC. 

The  As.=ociatl<in  of  State  Universities  and 
Land-Grant  Colleges  has  long  advocated  an 
exper;ment;il  work-study  program  which 
would  exp;ind  en-.ployment  opportunities  for 
worthy  collrges  students.  Representatives  of 
the  association  have  on  several  occasions 
testified  in  support  of  such  a  program  before 
committees  of  the  House  and  Senate.  The 
association's  position  is  that  such  a  program 
should  be  administered  by  and  through  edu- 
cational ch  mnels 

RrsSFLI.    I.    THACKREY, 

Executive  Secretary.  Association  of  State 
Universities  and  Land-Grant  Colleges. 

Mr  BEERMANN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
make  the  point  of  order  that  a  quorum 
is  not  present. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  will 
count.  1  After  counting.]  Seventy-three 
Members  are  present,  not  a  quorum. 
The  Clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the  fol- 
lowing Members  failed  to  answer  to  their 
names : 

|RollNo.207] 

Alger  Everett  M'ller,  N.Y. 

Auchlncloss  Evlns  Morrison 

Aver>-  C.reen.  Oref?.  Nelsen 

Bilker  Harvey,  Mich.  Norblad 

Baring  Hubert  Passman 

Ba.'s  Jnrman  Pool 

Bennett  Mich.  Jones,  Mo.  Sheppard 

Boiling  Kee  Slkes 

Br.Kk  Kllburn  Siler 

Bucklev  Kirwan  Staebler 

Cameron  Lankford  Steed  ..^^ 

Clark  Lennon  Teague?«Uir. 

Davis.  Tenn.  Le.-lnskI  WlUls    ' 

Dktks  Lipscomb  Wilson.  Ind. 

Dmgell  MacGregor 


Accordingly,  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  pro  tempore  [Mr.  Albert] 
having  assumed  the  chair.  Mr.  Rains, 
Chairman  of  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union,  re- 
ported that  that  Committee  having  had 
under  consideration  the  bill  H.R.  11377, 


Johnson  flew  by  courtesy  of  the  Air  Force 
and  the  taxpayers  to  Gainesville,  Ga. 
His  was  apparently  a  dual  mission:  an 
attempt  to  repair  his  broken  political 
fences  and  to  find  a  pocket  of  poverty. 
Like  the  chicken  and  the  egg,  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  say  which  came  first. 

Among  other  things,  on  this  ostensible 
mission  of  seeking  out  poverty,  he  called 
for  enactment  of  his  civil  rights  bill,  and 
called  on  the  people  of  Gainesville  to 
erect  a  monument  to  the  gentleman  from 
Georgia  [Mr.  Landrum].  Whether  this 
was  in  token  of  Georgia's  position  in  con- 
nection with  enactment  of  civil  rights 
legislation  is  not  quite  clear. 

What  is  clear  is  the  Atlanta  Constitu- 
tion's reporting  on  May  9,  1964.  of  one 
of  the  pockets  of  poverty  discovered  by 
Lyndon  Johnson  in  Gainesville. 

Under  the  heading:  "Aged  Negro  Tells 
of  His  Dreams,"  the  fawning  Atlanta 
Constitution  dutifully  reports  as  follows: 
President  Lyndon  B.  Johnson  Friday  stood 
before  a  decaying  shack  In  a  slum  neighbor- 
hood and  listened  Intently  to  an  elderly  Ne- 
gro's dream  of  some  day  building  a  new  store 
here  (In  Gainesville) . 

The  "aged  "  principal  of  this  little  pov- 
erty drarna  in  Georgia  was  one  62-year- 
old  Alvertus  J.  Butler,  who  has  operated 
the  same  store  in  the  same  place  smce 
1938.  He  said  that  secret  service  agents 
had  been  out  to  see  him  four  times  in 
preparation  for  the  President's  poverty 

visit. 

Despite  the  elaborate  stage  setting, 
the  newspaper  account  says  the  Presi- 
dent's first  question  to  Butler  was:  "Is 
this  your  store?  " 

"Yes.  sir,"  said  Butler.  'T  hope  I  can 
build  a  new  one  if  it— the  urban  renewal 
program— passes.  But  I  don't  want  to 
have  to  move  from  here  if  I  can  help  it^ 

Almost  immediately,  according  to  the 
news  accounts,  Johnson  emerged  from 
the  store,  outmaneuvered  his  guards  and 
walked  into  the  crowd  for  a  round  of 
handshaking.  Politics,  not  poverty,  was 
again  the  order  of  the  day.  . 

Four  davs  ago,  on  Augu.st  2,  a  reporter 
for  Atlanta,  Ga.'s,  new  newspaper. 
the  Atlanta  Times,  interviewed  Alvertus 
Butler  and  got  the  story  that  Atlanta  s 
new  frontier  sheet  deliberately  over- 
looked. 

Alvertus  Butler,  the  Georgia  Negro 
selected  to  talk  to  Lyndon  Johnson  on 
May  8  on  the  subject  of  poverty,  does 
not  consider  himself  in  the  needy  cate- 
gory at  all.  .  ^,     , 

As  was  brought  out  in  the  Atlanta 
Times  story  on  August  2,  this  Negro  op- 
erates a  successful  janitorial  service  and 
store  He  has  provided  his  children  with 
college  educations.    He  likes  to  take  long 


I  do  not  believe  In  handouts  or  charity. 
Charity  makes  tramps,  not  men.  A  man 
can  get  anything  he  wants  if  he  Just  works. 
I  have. 

It  appears  that  when  better  cases  are 
made  for  rejecting  the  Landrum-Powell 
so-called  poverty  bill,  the  State  of 
Georgia  and  Lyndon  Johnson  will  supply 

them.  _    .  , , 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
10  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania [Mr.  Dent]. 

Mr  DENT.  Mr.  Chairman,  a  long 
time  ago  I  found  I  did  not  have  time 
in  my  busy  schedule  to  read  editorials 
that  generally  criticized  my  party  or  my 
friends.  I  did  not  lose  much  in  not 
doing  that  because  sooner  or  later  they 
cropped  up  in  the  Record.  "When  a  Re- 
publican had  nothing  else  to  do,  he  would 
read  something  that  somebody  else 
thought  of  for  him  In  the  form  of  an 

editorial. 

Mr  Chairman,  this  legislation  appears 
to  be  condemned  more  by  what  some 
people  think  about  the  approach  to  pre- 
senting the  legislation  than  by  what  is 
contained   in   it.     Very   few   opposition 
speakers  have  taken  the  time  to  discuss 
the  need  or  the  lack  of  need  for  this 
kind  of  legislation.    This  bill  before  us 
for  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  this 
Nation,  or  any  other  civilized  nation,  is 
aimed  at  the  eventual  elimination  of  the 
oldest  curse  amongst  men— poverty.    No 
nation,  no  matter  how  wealthy  it  may 
be  can  justify  a  claim  to  greatness  while 
in'it£  midst  it  has  millions  of  People 
voung  and  old,  living  in  the  midst  of 
kbject  poverty.    Some  two -fifths  of  the 
citizens  of  this  Nation  of  ours  live  in 
conditions  below  the  normal  standards 
considered  to  be  a  minimum  way  of  life 
in  our  Nation. 

\s  in  most  cases  of  governmental  aid 
and  subsidy,  this  legislation  started  out 
on  the  premise  that  its  funds  would  be 
distributed,  on  the  basis  of  the  old 
formula  of  need,  counting,  of  course,  tne 
average  income  in  a  State. 

This  committee  has  wisely  worked  out 
a  new  formula  which  wiU  give  to  the 
once    prosperous    States    an    even    arid 
equitable  distribution  of  the   funds  m 
this  particular  piece  of  legislation.    Be- 
cause of  the  high  wage  and  high  income 
economic  conditions  in  many  of  the  so- 
called  wealthy  States  of  yesterday    we 
find  that  in  most  of  the  appropriating 
bills   that   come    out    of    Congress   the 
northeastern  States  of  this  Nation  have 
suffered  because  of  a  depreciation  in  the 
amount  of  taxes  paid  to  the  Treasu^ 
and  the  amount  returned  to  that  State. 
If  you  will  look  up  the  record  you  will 
find  that  the  very  States  that  at  one  time 
were  known  as  prosperous  States  of  this 
Nation  have  now  become  what  we  call 
permanently    depressed    States    of    the 
Union. 
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I  And  in  my  lonK  years  of  living  on 
this  earth — I  say  'lonK'  because  it  will 
not  be  a  great  many  years  when  I  will 
have  reached  the  Biblical  allowance  of 
three  score  years  and  ten — that  poverty 
has  no  color.  It  has  no  reliis'ioius  creed 
and  no  ethnic  background  All  peoples 
have  had  poverty  in  their  mid.st.  To  the 
everlasting  credit  of  this  period  of  our 
life-  and  our  history  and  to  the  coura- 
ceous  leadership  uf  the  President  of  the 
United  States.  Lyndon  B  Johnson,  we 
now  are  trying  to  do  .somethmt;  about  it. 
We  are  not  going  to  believe,  as  some 
would,  that  becau.se  there  have  alwav.s 
been  the  poor,  neces.sanly  t!:ere  mu-st  al- 
ways be  the  poor.  I  will  not  take  the  time 
of  this  Congress  to  paint  for  you  a 
picture  of  poverty  as  I  have  seen  it 
and  as  I  have  known  it.  living  in  a  strike- 
bound coal  camp  in  the  days  before  the 
recognition  of  the  rights  of  labor,  in  the 
cold  winter  when  even  the  root  cellar 
was  bare,  when  the  leather  from  old 
mining  boots  began  to  look  very  tempt- 
ing to  the  palate. 

Poverty  is  an  affliction.  It  is  not  like 
a  common  cold,  that  can  be  relieved  by 
short  treatment  or  a  quick  cure.  Pov- 
erty Is  deep-rooted  and  degrading.  It 
destroys  the  family  It  destroys  the  ini- 
tiative of  the  children  and  the  hopes  of 
the  unborn. 

This  legislation  will  probably  pass  up 
a  whole  generation  in  its  attempt  to  re- 
lieve poverty  in  the  next  generation,  and 
that  Is  as  it  should  be.  Those  of  us  born 
and  living  as  of  this  year,  sitting  in  this 
House  today,  have  an  opportunity  to 
meet  this  challenge.  The  quarrel  here  is 
not  so  much  that  the  legislation  Is  not 
needed  or  that  there  is  no  poverty.  Has 
any  opponent  dared  say  there  is  not  pov- 
erty in  this  Nation''  Because  we  have 
a  great  prosperity  amongst  those  of  us 
who  now  have  worldly  good.s,  do  we  fail  to 
recognize  those  in  need'  Does  a 
preacher  quit  preaching  the  Gospel  when 
the  church  is  full,  knowim.;  that  outside 
are  the  lost  souls''  There  can  be  no  end 
to  the  search  for  the  alleviation  of  need 
and  want  among  our  people. 

This  Nation,  so  great  in  the  eyes  of  all 
the  people,  has  in  its  mid.st  abject  and 
degrading  poverty  to  the  tune  that  if 
measured  by  the  Members  of  this  body 
would  lead  to  a  stampede  to  the  rostrum 
to  speak  In  behalf  of  this  legislation. 
But  the  ugly  head  of  politics  a  few  days 
before  a  national  election  has  caused 
men  of  otherwise  good  will  to  become 
callous  and  cold  in  their  regard  today  of 
a  problem  they  know  i.s  one  that  must 
be  met  by  the  Members  of  the  Congress 
of  the  Unit«l  States. 

There  sit  In  this  Hou.se.  and  I  am  as 
guilty  as  any.  Members  who  vote  for  bil- 
lions of  dollars  for  relief  in  foreign  na- 
tions. The  same  Members  cannot  smell 
the  stench  of  the  poverty  and  need 
within  a  block  and  a  half  of  the  Capitol 
they  sit  in.  They  .sit  here  and  watch 
the  banking  element  of  the  United  States 
Increase  the  interest  on  the  public  debt 
12  percent  last  year  and  take  from  the 
public  pocket  $3,100  million,  better  than 
three  times  the  total  cost  of  this  leu'is- 
lation.  aimed  at  relieving  the  need  of 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  our  peoples. 

My  State,  once  known  as  the  Keystone 
of  the  Nation,  is  now  known  as  the  Key- 


stone of  Appalachia,  that  area  of  need 
where  30.3  percent  of  all  th<>  families  in 
tile  United  States  are  eanuiiK'  ie.ss  than 
$3,00u  a  year.  That  is  the  area  of  the.se 
UniU'd  States  that  succored  the  South- 
ern States  in  their  hour  of  need  m  those 
days  when  they  had  no  industry  and 
want  stalked  the  barren  cottonflelds 

It  is  the  area  that  gave  to  the  West 
Its  great  dams  and  its  great  restoration 
projects  for  their  idle  fields. 

It  is  the  area  that  ha.s  paid  out  its 
billions  of  dollars  in  subsidies  to  the  cot- 
tongrowers  and  the  textile  mills  in  or- 
der to  keep  this  particular  section  of  our 
Nation  alive 

We  come  to  you  now  and  .say  that  we 
no  longer  can  .sustain  from  187.000  to 
21.5.000  families  perennially  and  an- 
nually on  the  relief  rolls 

The  456.000  citizens  in  my  St^te  in 
this  moment,  this  day  of  our  Lord,  are 
living  off  relief  at  a  cast  of  $27  million 
a  month 

Another  272,000  workers  are  drawing 
unemployment  compensation 

We  no  longer  can  sustain  this  dram 
upon  the  future  of  our  area  and  our 
State. 

We  need  help  and  we  need  it  now. 

I  say  to  you.  Pennsylvania  Members 
on  the  Republican  side,  that  if  you  fall 
to  recognize  the  needs  of  your  State  and 
vote  because  of  the  political  turnover  of 
the  Govenior  of  your  State,  a  young  man 
for  whom  many  many  liberal  Republi- 
cans had  the  hopt^  would  turn  out  to  be  a 
little  difTerent— a  man  who  has  called 
upon,  as  I  understand,  the  R«'publican 
Members,  to  reject  this  lemslation  and 
yet  a  man  who  knows  that  he  has  a.sked 
and  he  has  besged  this  Congress  to  pass 
a  bill  known  as  Appalachia  to  cive  some 
$800  milhon  to  that  depre.ssed  area  of 
our  Nation  A  great  portion  of  this  $800 
million  will  go  to  the  State  of  Pennsyl- 
vania 

Can  we  be  .so  callous  in  Pennsylvania 
as  to  demand  for  our  needy  people  spe- 
cial legislation  and  to  close  the  d(K)r  upon 
the  needs  of  others' 

Are  we  a.s  Representatives  of  that  threat 
State  saying  to  this  Congress,  as  did  our 
Governor,  "Yes,  we  want  you  to  give 
us  special  legislation  to  rehabilitate  our 
forests:  to  reclaim  our  devastated  coal 
lands  to  bring  back  to  our  people  and  to 
our  institutions  hope  for  tomorrow" — 
but  only  for  Pennsylvania  and  not  for 
the  rest  of  the  country  .' 

How  callous  can  you  be'  I  say  to  you. 
I  will  not  ask  the  Members  of  this  Con- 
gre.ss  to  vote  for  A[)pa!achia  if  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  Pennsylvania  delev^ation  do 
not  support  the  needy  in  other  States 
of  the  Union. 

I  -say  to  you  that  this  bill  Is  fair  Penn- 
.sylvania  needs  it  If  we  get  from  you  the 
aid  that  we  need  and  want,  then  we  owe 
it  to  you  to  give  you  the  aid  your  needs 
demand. 

Mr  Chairman,  the  legislation  before 
us  is  a  challenge  to  every  Member  of  this 
Congre.ss. 

The  issues  are  clear  cut.  It  is  a  di- 
vision by  th.is  body  as  to  where  the  re- 
.sources  and  revenues  of  this  Nation  are 
to  be  u.sed  in  our  effort  to  rebuild  our 
depreciating  per.sonal  economy 

The  question  of  the  cost  of  this  pro- 
i;ram  appears  to  be  the  whipping  boy  in 


the  efforts  of  the  opportunists  to  dpfp-* 
thr  measure.  ""^^wi 

Now  all  of  us  must  realise  that  thu  i. 
the  red  herring  in  the  wiiole  ixsue 

When  you  stop  to  thmk  about  othpr 
Items  of  cost  voted  for  or  appruved  hi 
the  silence  of  the  Members,  the  ccst  nf 
this  proi^ram.  less  than  SI  billion  mieh 
be  considered  modest  by  conipaii.son 

My  uoithy  collea^^ue.-,  of  the  opposi 
tion  stampeded  the  rollcall  in  their  ef' 
forts  to  pass  a  poverty  biil  subsidizine 
the  textile  mill  own.  rs  the  sum  of  $370 
million  to  be  divided  up  by  the  millown 
ers  after  they  had  alreadv  cut  up  their 
iy63  profit  pie  of  $162  million 

Now  you  may  not  see  the  need  for  the 
families  earnini;  under  S3. 000  a  year  for 
the  kind  of  help  provided  by  thi.spresent 
proposal,  you  certainly  must  admit  that 
the  criteria  for  pa.s.sing  out  $370  million 
to  a  handful  of  textile  millowners  was 
Ie.ss  compelling  than  the  need  and  wants 
of  the  thousands  of  families  who  can  be 
rehabilitated  under  this  program. 

A- am  let  us  look  at  our  generosity 
ov.T  the  years  in  the  area  of  aid  to  our 
foreign  friends,  allies,  and  yes.  even  our 
former  enemies.  We  L-ave  billions  of  dol- 
lars in  an  efTort  to  eradicate  the  physical 
damages,  the  industrial  destruction,  and 
the  rehabilitation  of  the  victims  of  the 
catastrophe  of  worldwide  war. 

In  this  program  we  ask  for  only  the 
.same  consideration  for  our  longtime 
IX)verty-stricken  peoples  and  communi- 
ties Is  this  too  much  to  ask  for?  i 
think  not. 

There  Is  another  area  of  cost  that  we 
never  hear  anything  about  from  the  de- 
tractors and  destroyers  of  any  and  all 
leuislation  aimed  at  alleviating  the  con- 
ditions of  want  and  need  from  that  Rreat 
mass  of  our  p<x)ples  estimated  at  40  per- 
cent of  our  total  family  population. 

I  refer  to  the  following  letrislative 
analysis  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Board 
and  interest  rates: 

p:x(  FRPT  From  a  St.\tement  by  William  Sfm- 

NERS    JOHN.SON,    ECONOMIC   CONST-LTANT  AND 
DlRFfT'iR    OF   THE   JoINT   ECONOMIC   COMMIS- 

SK1N 

On  tiie  othf-r  hand,  the  Federal  Reserve 
hii.s  very  dnistlcUly  .shortened  the  money 
.supply.  rel;it!ve  to  the  volume  of  e<>xis  and 
.servlrea  requlnnc  money  transact'.- ais.  It 
ha.s  been  reducing  the  money  supply  con- 
.sl.stently  since  the  end  i>f  World  War  il.  To 
Ulu.strate.  In  1947.  the  money  supply  (de- 
mand depi)slt.s  and  currency)  was  equal  to 
apprrixlmately  one-half  1 48  percent)  of  the 
pro-s.-?  national  pnxluct  of  that  year.  Last 
vear,  \963.  the  money  supply  was  down  to 
approximately  one-fourth  (26  percent),  of 
the  gross  national  product 

How  does  all  this  pick  the  con.'Jumer'B 
pocketbook? 

CoiLslder  this;  a  1  percentoKe  fvilnt  In- 
crea."^  In  the  Interest  rate  on  an  FHA  or  farm 
home  mortgage  of  30  years  meant  that  the 
family  buying  a  home  ha.s  to  make  monthly 
payments  that  are  10  percent  higher  than 
'li<'  payment*  of  the  f:imlly  who  lx)Ukrht  be- 
fore the  rate  went  up  In  30  years  this 
farmer  will  have  to  pay 

A!.s<»  consider  this  between  1952  and 
M.tr'h  of  19t'',4,  the  average  Interest  rate  paid 
on  the  Federal  debt  Increased  by  only  1  208 
f>ercerit.  which  doesn't  st'em  like  much.  But 
this  increase  means  that  on  a  debt  of  $.310 
billion,  the  taxpayers  are  paying  an  added 
*3  billion.  $100  minion  annually-  -t«  say 
nothing  of  the  .'dded  amounts  they  are  pay- 
ing on   the  Slate  and  Lval  debts.     When  so 


.  oeople  think  that  lesB  than  $1  billion 
m&ny  P«>P'^  ^  Federal  Government  to 
^  'i:  ^or  a  Sr  on  poverty,  what  do  they 
*P*"  f  mvmg  an  extra  $3.1  billion  a  year 
t^-'nTake  the  rich  richer  just  on  the  Federal 

'"'^^f^elnrv  h.^  announced  a  new  refund- 

f  .41  7    billion    of   the    national   debt 

^°^.  ;  u  has  offered  to  swap  for  new  Issues 

''''^^.ier    interest    rates.      This    move    will 

''Liu'co  t    the   public    tens   of   millions   of 

fuLVs-c:r  in  additional  interest  charges. 

f.  «!  believe  Is  a  betrayal  of  the  American 

"^^nle  si   ce    interest    rates   are   already   too 

Pft     -^he  ;unount  of  interest  on  this  sum 

Ifr.h  is  onlv  abcmt    14  percent  of  the  na- 

1  debt  is  $1.7t>0  million;   almost  double 

;5,?cc^t  of  the  poverty  progriun. 

THE    GREATEST    MONSTER    OF    ALL 

interest  rat.es  and  control  of  the  entire 
n^anefirv  .vstem  set  by  the  Federal  Reserve 
r  /h  rieternunes  the  economic  life  of  every 
^:f  towTand  h.onlet  In  the  United  States. 
TheFeder.'il  Reserve  Board  through  its  mone- 
Ifrv  con'rols  has  pushed  the  country  Into 
p^erv  depression  and  recession  of  the  last  50 
vP^s  It  caused  the  agricultural  depression 
nf  1920  bv  raising  the  discount  rate  to  7 
oUent  which  Fiinply  meant  that  the  coun- 
frv  bmks  had  to  pay  7  percent  on  all  their 
funds  received  from  the  central  system.  As 
[rinn  the.  were  forced  to  call  all  the 
paper  held  by  the  farmers 

Tne  Federal  Reserve  Board  caused  the 
recessions  of  1954.  1958,  and  1960  by  decreas- 
ine  the  monev  supply  by  selling  Government 
K,-ds  and  raising  t  he  discount  rate.  During 
the  vears  of  the  Eisenhower  administration 
tne  Secretary  of  the  Tre;\sury  cooperated 
with  Federal'  Reserve  policy  by  driving  up 
interest  rates  on  Government  bonds  to  more 
than  4  percent 

During  the.-^e  8  years  Interest  rates  splraled. 
Farmers  paid  not  4  or  5,  but  8,  9,  or  even 
10  percent  All  Government  agencies  had 
to  raise  their  interest  rates  to  be  competi- 
tive In  the  money  and  bond  markets. 
Flnallv.  the  Tre.usury  offered  to  pay  5  percent 
on  an  Intermediate  bond  which  meant  that 
uther  mtcnst  rates  had  to  be  much  higher 
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Competition  or  natural  economic  forces 
had  little  to  do  with  interest  rates,  credit, 
money  supply.  All  are  determined  by  the 
Wall  Street  bankers  who  sit  on  the  Open 
Market  Committee  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board.  This  group  constitutes  a  fourth 
branch  of  Government,  responsible  to  no 
one,  not  even  the  President. 

When  Walter  Heller,  Chairman  of  the 
President's  Council  of  Economic  Advisors  was 
asked  by  Congressman  Reuss,  of  Wisconsin, 
to  try  and  find  out  If  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board  was  going  to  raise  Interest  rates  again 
(thus  canceling  out  the  effects  of  tax  reduc- 
tion) Heller  said  he  couldn't  find  out — that 
Congress  might  since  the  Board  was  supposed 
to  be  responsible  to  Congress. 

Then,  Congressman  Reuss  said  Congress 
couldn't  find  out  either— that  the  only  time 
he  received  any  Information  about  what  the 
Board  was  going  to  do  was  when  he  read 
It  in  the  papers. 

William  McChesney  Martin  has  hinted  to 
a  congressional  committee  that  he  may  act  to 
check  Inflation.  In  other  words.  Congress 
acts  to  lower  taxes  and  pimap  more  money 
into  the  bloodstream  of  business  and  Martin 
plans  to  take  this  money  out  of  the  blood- 
stream by  tightening  up  credit  and  contract- 
ing the  money  supply. 

This  Is  where  we  came  In.  The  Federal 
Reserve  Board  is  still  playing  the  old  shell 
and  pea  game  as  It  did  In  1920.  1930,  1954, 
1956,  and  1960.  only  the  date  is  changed. 
Martin  and  the  big  bankers  are  obsessed  with 
the  Idea  that  the  economy  can  be  controlled 
by  monetary  tinkering.  They  have  no  busi- 
ness messing  with  the  economy.  Their  Ideas 
are  as  obsolete  as  a  dodo  or  a  kerosene  lamp 
on  an  electrified  farm. 

Until  something  is  done  to  re.=  trlct,  amend, 
or  do  away  with  the  power  of  the  bankers  It 
Is  doubtful  If  the  country  can  ever  get  back 
on  a  full  employment  basis.  It  Is  doubtful 
If  the  farmers  can  ever  secure  a  rightful  share 
of  the  national  Income  and  it  Is  doubtful 
If  the  pockets  of  poverty  In  our  economic  sys- 
tem can  ever  be  eliminated.  The  only  au- 
thority for  regulation  of  the  monetary  sys- 
tem is  m  the  Full  Employment  Act  of  1946, 
and  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States 


which  says  that  money  matters  are  the  re- 
sponsibility of  the  Congress. 

THE    12     MEN    WHO    DECIDE 

The  12.  men  who  decide  how  credit  and 
money  shall  be  influenced  are  relatively  un- 
known to  the  piibllc.  But  these  12  men — 
the  Federal  Reserve's  Board  of  Governors  and 
members  of  the  Federal  Open  Market  Com- 
mittee—wield  great  power  over  the  economy. 
Seven  are  appointed  by  the  President  of 
the  United  States  as  members  of  the  Board 
of  Governors  of  the  Federal  Reserve.  The 
other  5  are  selected  from  the  Presidents 
of  the  12  regional  Federal  Reserve  Banks  to 
serve  with  the  Board  of  Governors  as  the  12- 
man  Federal  Open  Market  Committee.  Their 
power  pervades  every  part  of  American  eco- 
nomic life. 

Mortgage  rates,  length  of  credit  terms,  the 
interest  on  auto  payments,  the  cost  of  bor- 
rowing money— these  are  everyday  effects  of 
Board  decisions.  Federal  Reserve  actions  also 
affect  business  and  Government  credit  terms 
and  supplies  of  credit.  In  turn,  these  influ- 
ence the  momentum  of  the  whole  economy. 
Both  production  and  employment  feel  the 
impact  of  monetary  decisions.  As  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  Board's  official  publication.  The 
Federal  Reserve  System,  explains:  "The  Fed- 
eral Reserve,  through  its  influence  on  credit 
and  monev,  affects  Indirectly  every  phase  of 
American  enterprise  and  every  person  in  the 
United  States." 

Let  me  give  you  some  compelling  fig- 
ures and  facts  on  the  impact  of  poverty 
without  taking  the  time  of  the  Congress 
to  paint  a  picture  of  the  hopelessness  of 
a  family  destined  by  local  economics  to  a 
life  on  the  relief  rolls  or  the  despair  and 
degradation  that  first  follows  the  un- 
employed and  finally  becomes  a  way  of 
life  for  so  many  of  our  citizens  who  de- 
serve a  better  fate. 

Poverty  in  some  of  the  areas  of  our 
Nation  is  more  than  a  passing  ailment- 
it  is  an  afaiction.  Let  us  look  at  what  has 
happened  to  many  of  the  States  of  our 
Union. 


-'" ■ ■'  -"-:::ix^i  -f:^is^:^^:j::^::&z^^^^^^^ 


In  the 
I'nited  States 


Total 

families 

in 

1960 


Total 
families 

with 

Incomes 

under 

$3,000 

in  1959 


In  t lie  State 


Total 

families 

In 

1960 


Total  United  Stales 

Total  of  regions 


Total 
families 

with 

Incomes 

under 

$3,000 

in  1959 


Ratio  of 

total 
families 
in  State 
to  total 

in 
United 
States 


Ratio  of 

total 
families 

with 
incomes 

under 
$3.00(1  in 

State 
to  I'.S. 

total 


E'^timati'  of  employment '  in  the- 


Ratlo  of  employ- 
ment in  the  if 
Industries  in  the 
State  to— 


23- 

inilustry 
group 


3- 

iuilustry 
group 


48 
industries 


Total 
1  manu- 
al facturing 

employ- 
I  ment  in 

the  State 


Total 

U.S. 
employ- 
ment in 

the  48 
industriesi 


Manufac- 
turing 

employ- 
ment 
in  1962 


^100^00  !    'mTm  ',     574,6(3  1     676,253;     206,460       1,517,3S5^ 


Unem- 
ploy- 
ment 
rate  in 
1962 


Percent   ,   Percent   ,  ^'^'"J  a 

100.  00         100.  00  ,  16,  777, 734  i  6-6 


Appalachia: 
Alabama 
•  ii'orcla.-. 
Ki  iilu'  ky 
MLiryliuid 

North  Carolina. -I 

Ohio 

I'ennsylvanla 

Tr!ini'-;MT  

\  ■.ririiiin..- -I 

AVi<t  Vircinii 

Total 


3.23 

1.700 

8.879 

508 

3  ,M 

.1.  lo,"; 

2.  59ft 

3,871 

2.  yy 

2,  u7y  1 

3.  Ml 

2,  229 

1.21 

3,278 

2.  .•^45 

1,376 

4,25 

3.859  ! 

6.8(17 

6,074 

4.04 

21,979 

67.011 

8,090 

5  in 

30.  768 

43.  ."iOS 

33,439 

3.58 

,5,395  1 

8,446 

10,026  ' 

2.78 

2.017  1 

8><3 

3,227 

1.58 

7,151  ' 

1.337 

250  ', 

32.  30 

92.  331 

146,741 

1       69,090 

11,087 
11,575 

8,149 

6.999 

16.  740 

97.  USO 

116.800 

23.  867 

6.127 

8,738 


4.81 
3.45 

4.89  ' 

2.78  I 

3.32 

8.11 

8.36 

7.60 

2.21 

7.46 


.73 

.76 

..54 

.46 

1.10 

6.40 

7.70 

1.57 

.40 

.56 


230,388 
335,828 
166,701 
251,  503 
603,646 
1,196,338 
1.396.781 
313.816 
277, 205 
117.175 


5.8 
4.7 
6.0 
5.3 
4.3 
5.5 
7.9 
8.8 
3.5 
10.8 


307, 162 


<6.41 


20.24 


4,  789, 471 


South 

Arkansas.... 

Florida..- 

I/i>iil'<i;ina. 

Mis,si.ss!i)pl 

OkUihomii 

Smith  Carolina.. 
Texas 


Totnl. 


See  footnotea  at  end  of  table. 


452 
1,297 
771 
601 
613 
541 
2,893 


6,S68 


216 
368 
275 
259 
190 
214 
688 


2,210 


1.00 
2.87 
1.71 
1.11 
1.36 
1.20 
fi.30 


14.55 


2.26 
3.  85 
2.88 
2.71 
1.99 
2  24 
7.20 


23.13 


1,838 
2,478 

3»>8 
3,958 

602 
1.189 
2,  782 


3,385 
3,726 
1.848 
1,926 
1,073 
1,2.12 
15,636 


3,950 
966 


1,818 

4,"  oil' 
1. 645 


9,173 

7,170 

2,216 

7,  702 

1, 675 

6,482 

19,903 

9.02 

.60 

3.35 

.47 

1.74 

.15 

6.64 

.51 

1.86 

.11 

2.71 

.43 

4.00 

1.32 

13,215  I   28,746  I   12,420 


,54,381 


«3.92 


3.!<S 


101,747 

6.9 

214. 149 

5.7 

127,711 

6.3 

11.5,916 

5.1 

89,824 

4.7 

239,398 

4.8 

499,002 

4.8 

1, 387, 743 
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l^mtributton  of  emploitmenl  in 
unemployed,  in 


lh> 


iniluntri/ 
:lti<n  tn  r^ 


iriinp.i  '    u-ith  sptiial  capabihUj  for  providing  emploument  for  the   \ntinri 
'ti:<tributi<m  of  the  poverty-stricken  famtliea  in  the  I'ntted  States — loiitiiiu 


August  6 


■•<  f""fty-»truken 


Tatal  of  regions  — 
rmitlniu'tl 

Northeast 

Connecticut     ... 
Pelaware  . 
M  atne 

Massachuwtt  <_ 
New  Hampshire, 
New  Jersey 
New  York. 

Rho<le  I-slan'l 
Vermont 


In 

the            ' 

Lnite<l  States 

1 

ToUl 

Total 

temllles 

(hmllies 

with 

In 

incomes 

IWO 

under 

t3.noo 

In  1000 

In  the  St  lite 


I 


ToUl 

families 

In 

1060 


T^oia       Thout       Thoui. 


Total 
famlliea 

with 
IncomM 

under 

$3,000 

to  leso 


Ti)tAl 

North  C>»ntr-il: 
Illlno'^    . 
InilhinH 
low  I 

MlrhmiM 
.\1  iiip>"«>ta. 
.\Iws«)uri    . 
N'ebrvikii 
Wiscon.slri . 

Total  . 

West: 

Arirona.. 
('alifomin... 

Colorado 

Idaho..    

Monl.via 

"   Neva«ia 

New  Meilco. 

Oregon 

Utah 

WashinjiWjn . 


113 

340 

1,292 

I  A3 

1  5X1 

4.  :t«J 

£M 

94 


Total. 


8.flB3 


1.1% 

712 

sm 

H37 

1  i:« 
087 


ThouM. 


M 
18 
SB 

1«0 

23 

180 

WO 

37 

22 


Rntio  of 

tot&l 
(am  I  lies 
in  .stste 
to  toUl 

in 
United 

SUtae 


10.318 


313 
,002 
430 
1«6 
160 
72 
222 
460 
300 
725 


6.763 


1.130 


380 
313 

180 
127 
306 
170 
305 
9S 
173 


Ptrttnt 


1  4« 
25 

2  86 
34 

3.  SO 

V  61 

40 

.21 


Ratio  of 

totnl 
(amines 

with 

Incuiney 

under 

f3.0OOln 

State 
to  U.S. 

total 


EsfiiTinte  ofemployiiuMit  "  In  tlie- 


Katln  of  employ- 
m.Mit  In  the  4<t 
Iiiiln--trn's  in  the 
.-^late  to 


22- 

lD<lu.«try 

grotip 


Peretnt 


.67 
19 

.58  I 
1  67  I 

■-*  ! 

1  w  ' 

6.2X  I 

30 

.23 


23- 

Indiistry 

group 


10.34 


5  74 
1  5H 

1  as 

4.31 
t  l» 

2  51 
HI 

3  10 


12  13 


4  07 

2  25 
1.88 
1.33 
3.19 
1  87 

3  10 

1.80 


27.541 
5«2 
5. '.MO  I 
23.520 

1.510  , 
44,4.10  ' 
120.  ^7 
».5t»t 
1.6C» 


1.067 


6« 

flr-3 

M) 

35 

33 

0 

54 

78 

31 

111 


32.00 


60 

f.S4 

.97 

38 

.38 

.16 

.49 

1,02 

.46 

1.61 


1,060 


14.90 


30.97 


.00 
5.80 

.84 
.37 

34 
.00 

56 

.82 

.32 

1.16 


aM.«« 


42.1»« 

■J).  874 

4»'kS 

|W 

10.  472 

Z7B8 

7.  7«2 

I..**! 

6.130 

02.300 


34.836 

514 

25.908 

I.6M 

31,  r6 

64.117 

MM 

500 


»■ 

Industry 
croup 


48 
Industries 


1.008 

14. 610 
48.052 
15.283 

3.617 
23,  7(ia 
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regions  to  the  sum 

Pennsylvania  had  as  late  as  April  of 
this  year  447.000  persons  on  public  relief. 

The  cost  of  aid  to  this  ^roup  amounts 
to  between  $260  and  $320  million  each 
and  every  year,  and  the  end  is  not  in 

sight. 

In  the  month  of  April,  which  was  the 
lowest  month  since  1963,  the  cost  was 
$23,183,000. 

In  the  same  month  187.642  families 
were  forced  to  appeal  to  the  relief  board 
for  the  necessities  of  life. 

I  am  not  proud  of  the  fact  but  the 
matter  of  family  relief  has  become  part 
of  the  way  of  life  of  many  families  whose 
hopes  for  betterment  in  the  future  de- 
pend upon  the  action  of  the  House. 

The  relief  load  in  Pennsylvania 
fluctuates  very  little.  The  year-in-and- 
year-out  load  has  become  static;  the 
aflnictlon  is  chronic 

There  are  many  causes  for  our  con- 
tinuing deprivation  in  our  area  of  this 
Nation. 

Not  the  least  of  the  influences  that 
are  destroying  our  hopes  for  a  comeback 
is  the  continuing  drive  of  the  profiteering 
exploiting  Import-export  group  who  for 
selfish  or  at  least  personal  gains  are  pro- 


<  This  ratio  l.<i  the  total  estimate  of  employment  In  the  4,«  Industries  In  ri«h  rottlon  lo 
the  total  manufacturlnu  emplo\nifnt  in  nr.2  In  the  relevsmt  rccion. 

Source  C  8  Deimrlriient  of  Comnifrrt-,  Hureaii  of  the  ('eii.^ii.^,  "Cniiiity  I^a-iiDPSs 
I'atterris.  Kirst  gii.irier  I»<i2",  US  I  lepiirtmrnt  of  l.aU>r,  "  Miiiu^iw  r  l-.ii«irl  o(  the 
President  and  a  KeiH.rt  on  Miin|M.wer  Ke'iuirrr:  nus,  Kesourn'^,  (  t  i,i7!iti(  n,  und 
Train  InE,"  .Mari-ti  19»">4.  Commit  tee  on  Fdiicntlon  iiii'l  l.aN'r,  Mnmeof  HriTe>.Titatlve<i 
8Mh  1  'onit  .  2d  sess.,  "I'overty  m  the  liiiti'd  Si  alts,  '  Apr;!  l*^ 


niotin»i  the  elimination  of  all  .safeguards 
for  US  industry  and  the  U.S.  worker 
at  the  Custom.s  Office. 

No  Nation  can  survive  In  a  free-for-all 
competitive  fiKht  where  no  holds  are 
barred  between  high-cost  and  low-cost 
production  areas 

I  believe  the  t.s.sue  is  clear  cut  We 
cannot  fully  recoup  our  lo.s.sps  In  Ap- 
palachia  while  the  frtM^-tradc  nonproU'C- 
tive  proponents  succeed  in  their  unecono- 
mic, un-sound  aims,  and  are  left  to  freely 
promote  their  false  doctrines  of  free 
trade  to  an  uiususpectinK  [>ublio  and  the 
Congre.ss  of  the  United  States 

In  the  search  for  an  answer  to  our 
poverty  in  some  areas  we  must  consider 
all  the  angles 

The  United  States  is  exporting  jobs  to 
foreign  countries  at  a  faster  rate  than 
either  industry  or  Federal  subsidy  pro- 
grams can  create  new  ones. 

This  is  the  ine.scapable  conclusion  of 
a  well-documented  study  of  the  effects 
of  this  Nation's  foreign  trade  policies  on 
employment   trends  in  thl.s  country. 

The  study  also  revealed 

First.  President  Johnson's  appealing 
war  on  poverty  is  threatened  with  dis- 


mal failure  in  Its  goal  of  creating  new 
jobs  for  America's  unskilled  and  poorly 
edcated  men  and  women  who  make  up 
the  mass  of  the  Nation's  poverty 
stricken. 

Second.  Our  foreign  economic  policy 
not  only  contradicts  the  job  goals  of 
the  war  on  poverty,  but  also  is  unrespon- 
sive to  the  realities  of  the  employment 
needs  of  the  Nation's  impoverished,  job- 
hungry  group. 

The  Economic  Opportimity  Act  of 
1964,  the  administration's  blueprint  for 
waging  war  on  unemployment  and  pov- 
erty, ignores  the  impact  of  foreign  trade 
on  joblessness. 

This  is  an  unfortunate  and  perhaps 
fatal  weakness  in  the  administration's 
battle  plan. 

The  measure  does  recognize  the  need 
for  Improvement  of  social  services  to  the 
poverty  stricken.  It  does  provide  for  job 
retraining  and  creation  of  new  educa- 
tional opportunities. 

But  these  steps,  while  necessary, 
simply  do  not  In  themselves  create  new 
Jobs. 

The  measure,  as  introduced,  called  for 
an  assault  on  Joblessness  through  a  $36 


196J^ 

-iUion  Federal  incentive  loan  program 

'''  '^iTiL'  of  t^e  plan  said  this  fund 

^,d  crfa^  10.000  new  Jobs  at  the  rate 

llfzmTr  job  in  industries  des^nat^ 
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u  ^Prreuiij  of  Commerce  Luther  xi. 
^^  .^c  proffering  the  greatest  potential 
fofempToyment^of  the  impoverished. 
^°^  f  oHnrated  unskilled  worker. 
^tcZmercelev^^^meni  designated 
fl,  l^dSes  as  qualifyiBg  for  incentive 
f?.  based  on  their  meeting  a  five- 
^^  lit  during  the  195^2  period. 
5S,  ^ritPria  established  included: 
"^Vst   A   moderate   or    better   growth 

^'fecond.  A  low  capital  investment  per 

'"niSd'  A  low  to  moderate  wage  rate. 

Fourth.  A  relatively  high  use  of  blue- 
rnllar  workers. 

Fifth  A  high  labor  intensity  as  meas- 
ured by  labor  costs  as  a  percentage  of 

'^The  83  industries  listed  by  the  Com- 
merce Department  are  engaged  in  textile 
Td  apparel  manufacture,  furn  ture 
making  wood  and  paper  products,  glass- 
ware and  metal  production,  and  appli- 
ance and  machinery  manufacture. 

PRUFUKNT     FOR     LOA.N     PROGRAM 

There  is  precedent  for  both  the  Fed- 
eral incentive  loan  program  contem- 
olated  in  the  antipoverty  bUl  and  for  the 
conviction  that  high  labor  content  Indus- 
tries offer  the  greatest  promise  for  crea- 
tion of  jobs  that  can  be  filled  by  Impov- 
erLshed,  low -skilled  employees. 

In  its  recent  annual  report  the  Area 
Redevelopment  Administration  said  Its 
industrial  loan  program  had  been  re- 
sponsible for  creation  of  20.431  jobs 
through  expenditure  of  $57.1  million  over 
a  2-vear  period. 

But  little  or  no  actual  study  has  been 
given  in  the  past  to  what  effect.  If  any. 
foreign  trade  and  our  balance  of  pay- 
ments have  had  on  actual  employment 

trends.  ,      .       x     j 

Like  a  shadowy  specter,  foreign  trade 
has  lurked  in  the  background  of  employ- 
ment statistics  and  until  now  has  avoided 
serious  inspection. 

This  study  was  undertaken,  therefore. 
in  an  attempt  to  relate  our  foreign  trade 
experience  in  recent  years  to  the  levels 
of  employment  in  the  industries  most 
affected  by  the  antipoverty  crusade— a 
crusade  that  has  captured  the  imagina- 
tion of  Americans  from  all  walks  of  life. 
The  study  drew  heavily  upon  available 
export-import  data  which  had  been  cor- 
related by  the  Bureau  of  the  Census. 
The  technique  of  converting  export-im- 
port trade  balances  into  job  equivalents. 
through  use  of  output  per  worker  ratios, 
provided  the  means  for  analyzing  the  ef- 
fects of  foreign  trade  on  the  employment 
experience  of  industries  in  the  control 
groups. 

JOB     LOSSES    CITED 

Using  the  Commerce  Department's 
criteria,  the  study  disclosed: 

First.  Imports  resulted  in  a  net  loss 
of  21.174  production  jobs  between  1958 
and  1962  in  48  industries  counted  upon 
by  the  administration  to  provide  new 
Jobs  through  Federal  incentive  programs. 

Second.  An  additional  13.763  jobs  in 
nonproductlon    and    service    Industries 


which  would  have  been  supported  by  the 
21,174  production  jobs  were  lost. 

Third.  Projection  of  these  experiences 
to  cover  152  industries,  of  which  the  48 
were  merely  a  sampling,  indicates  that 
116,460  jobs  were  lost  as  a  result  of  in- 
creased Imports. 

The  152  Industries  include  the  83 
which  met  all  five  tests  established  by  the 
Commerce  Department  plus  69  others 
which  met  4  of  the  5  tests  estab- 
lished to  identify  those  with  big  potential 
for  employment  of  unskilled  workers. 

Paradoxically,  none  of  the  industries 
represented  in  this  study  were  damaged 
by  the  dramatically  higher  levels  of  im- 
ports    from     foreign     producers.    The 
American  industries,   on   the   contrary, 
enjoyed  moderate  to  good   production, 
sales,  and  earning  increases,  and  were 
able  to  increase  capital  investments  to 
expand  production  facilities. 
■Where  did  the  damage  strike? 
The  full  burden  of  the  adverse  eco- 
nomic effects  of  our  foreign  trade  policy 
was  borne  by  those  least  able  to  shoulder 
it— jobless  unskilled  breadwinners  whose 
families   represent    approximately    one- 
fifth  of  our  30  million  citizens  living  in 
poverty  today. 

An  increasing  proportion  of  consumer 
demand  in  this  country  for  products  of 
the  152  industries  was  met  by  goods  im- 
ported from  foreign  countries — each  of 
which  enjoyed  virtually  full  employment 
during  the  5-year  period. 

Consider  these  contrasts  in  unemploy- 
ment rates  for  1962  alone:  the  United 
States,  5.6  percent;  Japan,  0.9  percent; 
Belgium.  1.8  percent;  West  Germany,  0.7 
percent;  France,  less  than  1  percent; 
United  Kingdom,  2  percent;  the  Neth- 
erlands, 0.8  percent;  and  Italy,  3.1  per- 
cent. 

These  unemplosmients  ratios  were  re- 
corded in  a  year  when  U.S.  imports  of 
goods  produced  by  the  48  industries 
studied  had  reached  $888.1  million,  a 
90.9  percent  increase  over  the  level  of 
such  Imports  in  1958. 

During  this  same  5-year  period,  ex- 
poTts  of  the  48  study  industries  increased 
only  18.8  percent  from  $638.0  million 
to  $758.2  million. 

Simply  put,  imports  of  products  of  the 
industries  studied  quadrupled  the  rate  of 
growth  of  their  exports  during  the  5 -year 
period  and  America's  balance  of  trade 
shifted  from  a  plus  $172.8  million  to  a 
minus  $129.9  million. 

It  is  apparent  from  these  facts  that 
any  steps  taken  to  reduce  joblessness  in 
these  particular  industries  that  do  not 
provide  for  an  adjustment  in  the  foreign 
trade  picture  will  meet  with  certain 
failure. 

SELECTION     OF     THE     INDUSTRIES    INCLUDED 
IN      THE      STUDY 

Of  the  83  industries  designated  by  the 
Commerce  Department  as  meeting  all  5 
tests  22  were  found  to  have  import- 
export  data  correlated  by  the  Census 
Bureau,  providing  a  representative  sam- 
pling for  study  of  the  effects  of  foreign 
trade  on  their  employment  trends. 

Since  one  of  the  five  tests— that  of  a 
moderate  growth  trend  in  employment 
in  recent  years— has  no  connection  with 
identifying  industries  capable  of  employ- 
ing  low   skill,   untrained   workers,   the 


study  applied  the  four  remaining  tests  to 
a  broad  group  of  industries.  It  was 
found  that  69  industries  met  all  of  the 
requirements  set  by  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce  with  the  exception  of  the 
growth  rate  tests.  Of  these  69  indus- 
tries. 23  were  found  to  have  import-ex- 
port data  correlated  by  the  Census  Bu- 
reau, providing  a  representative  sam- 
pling of  the  four-test  group  for  purposes 
of  analysis. 

In  addition,  three  industries  with  sub- 
stantial foreign  trade  which  met  four  or 
five  of  the  tests  were  studied  separately. 
For  one  of  the  three,  among  the  83  desig- 
nated  by    the    Commerce    Department, 
foreign  trade  data  could  not  be  corre- 
lated without  joining  it  to  a  separate 
industry   not    included   among    the    83. 
The  third  industry,  also  included  in  the 
list  designated  by  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce, accounted  for  such  a  large  propor- 
tion of  the  exports  of  those  industries  for 
which  import-export  data  had  been  cor- 
related that  its  inclusion  in  the  group 
would  have  seriously  distorted  analysis 
of  the  average  situation  of  the  Industrie' 
in  the  total  group.     Thus,  these  three  in- 
dustry  groups   were   studied  separately 
from  the  other  two  control  groups. 

The  answers  to  two  questions  were 
sought  in  the  study: 

First.  Are  export  trends  creating  jobs 
of  the  type  the  long-term  unemployed 
and  members  of  poor  families  can  per- 
form? 

Second.  Are  import  trends  eliminating 
jobs  of  this  type  more  rapidly  than  Gov- 
ernment programs  and  private  industries 
can  create  them? 

RESULTS    OF     ANALYSIS 

The  results  of  the  analysis  of  the  three 
groups  of  industries  are  depicted  graph- 
ically, which  estabUsh  the  foUowing 
salient  facts: 

First  A  weakness  common  to  all  of 
the  48  industries  in  the  3  study  groups 
is  the  labor-intensive  nature  of  then: 
output;  that  is,  their  products  require  a 
relatively  high  degree  of  direct  labor  in 
the  productive  process.  Since  wage  rates 
abroad  are  uniformly  lower  by  decisive 
margins  than  in  the  United  States,  for- 
eign industries  with  comparable  plants, 
equipment,  and  technology  to  those  of 
American  industries  have  a  competitive 
advantage  through  significantly  lower 
production  costs. 

Second.  Job  losses  attributable  to  in- 
creased competition  from  imports  oc- 
curred in  all  three  control  study  groups 
during  the  5-year  period  regardless  of 
whether  consumer  demand  for  the  prod- 
ucts was  slight  or  relatively  high.  This 
reflects  the  decisive  competitive  advan- 
tage enjoyed  by  foreign  producers  as  a 
result  of  lower  production  costs  stem- 
ming from  lower  wage  rates  in  the  labor- 
intensive  industries. 

Third.  Relatively  high  capital  expend- 
itures helped  to  boost  the  productivity 
per  worker  among  the  industries  in  the 
three  control  groups.  This  appears  to 
have  contributed  to  moderate  Increases 
in  exports  by  domestic  producers,  but  it 
did  not  keep  import  penetration  of  do- 
mestic markets  within  the  same  moder- 
ate bounds.  The  noticable  exception  in 
export  growth  occurred  in  the  group  of  Z 
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Industrie*  studied  separately  from  the  22 
and  23  mduirtry  groups.  The  17-percent 
average  annual  rate  of  growth  recorded 
In  the  smaller  grouping  was  due  pri- 
marily to  the  impact  of  US.  buying  of 
textile  machinery  for  export  to  under- 
developed countries  under  foreign  aid 
programs.  Prom  1955  to  1963  more  than 
$6.2  billion  was  expended  for  such  pur- 
chases with  44  percent  of  the  total  spent 
in  the  United  States. 

Fourth.  So  long  a.s  the  industries  are 
labor  Intensive,  regardless  of  the  relative 
strength  of  demand,  imports  increase 
more  swiftly  than  either  domestic  or  ex- 
port demand,  due  to  the  advantage  of 
lower  wage  rates  enjoyed  by  foreiu;n  pro- 
ducers. The  InevTtable  consequence  Is  an 
adverse  change  in  the  US.  balance  of 
trade  in  such  products  and  a  concurrent 
net  loss  of  employment  from  domestic  to 
foreign  producers  of  the  goods.  A  sum- 
mary of  the  shift  in  the  US.  balance  of 
trade  in  the  48  labor-mtensive  industries 
studied  shows. 

[Dollar  aiuoiuits  In  irilUons] 


Products  of  In'lii^try 
group 

19.'S      '       19«2 

Percent 

change 

U.S.  Imports 

$21«  «         $419.8 

19a  7            335.  5 

49.9           132.8 

23  indiistrits 

Total - 

46S.2  I        88&1 

+90.9 

r  S  exports: 

252  4           281.8 

307.0  j        335.7 

78.8  '        140  7 

23lnau«tnes 

!)  indii5trips         .... 

Total       

fi3&0  1        758.2 

+18  8 

t"  S  balarc<*  of  trade: 

22  liKlusfrifS 

23  ln<ltJ3tri«« 

%  tnriiuitrl**^ 

+35.8        -138.0 

+108.3  ,          +.2 

+28.7  1        +7  9 

TotaL - 

+172.8  1     -129.9  1       -175.2 

A  summary  of  the  losses  in  domestic 
employment  in  the  48  industries  studied 
resulting  from  the  adverse  foreign  trade 
experience  shows: 


I'roducU  of 
Industry  group 

1958 

1962 

riiangc 

1968-fil' 

F'ercent 
change 

I  .oswes  m  em  ploynient 
to  tin  ports 

22lndustr1«« 

•jSindu-^triw 

31ndustrif« 

13.  .W7 

12.070 

4.355 

23, 752 

17,213 

9,656< 

10.185 
5.143 
5,200 

Tot.'il 

29.992 

13.617 
15. 435 

5.7i>5 

50. 520]     ai,  528 

-H«  4 

Gains  in  employment 
iluf  to  exports 

22  industries .  . 

23  industries 

3  industries 

12.742 
14.307 

7.062 

-875 
-1.128 
+1.357 

Total       

34.757I     34.111 

-64fl 

-I  9 

Net  gain  i>r  '.nR.s  of  fin - 
ployment  from  for- 
eign trade 

22  Infills  tries 

23lndustne« 

3  Industries 

+50 

4-3.  3M 
-t- 1 ,  ■^5^> 

-11.010 

-?.9n« 
-.'  493 

-11.060 
-8.271 
-3.843 

• 



Total '+4,765 

-16.409 

-21.174 

-444  4 

The  net  loss  of  Jobs  of  21.174  repre- 
sents the  number  of  potential  Jobs  lost  as 
a  result  of  the  deterioration  of  our  for- 
eign trade  balances  in  the  products  of 
the  labor-intensive  Industries  included 
In  the  three  groups 

In  addition  to  the  direct  loss  of  these 
production  workers,  the  nonproduction 
workers  In  the  same  industries  and  the 


supporting  and  .service  industry  workers 
called  into  action  woald  have  totaled 
13,763 — based  on  65  supporting  workers 
per  100  pnxluction  job.s  as  estim;itt>d  by 
ARA — for  a  cross  job  loss  of  34,937. 

The  48  industne.s  .studied  are  a  repre- 
sentative saniplmg  of  152  mdustries,  all 
of  which  meet  4  or  5  of  the  Commerce 
Department  tests  for  liiwh  employment 
potential  of  impoverished,  low-skill 
workers.  The  sample  group  represents 
30  percent  of  the  l.'i2  industries  Pro- 
jecting the  job  lass  exixrience  of  the 
sample  «r<jup  to  the  larger  firoup  reveals 
that  the  total  loss  of  job  potential  due  to 
foreign  trade  in  labor-intensive  indus- 
tries was  116.460  durint,'  the  3-year  pe- 
riod 1958-62, 

The  total  of  jobs  ex'iorted  reaches  the 
staggering  magnitude  of  over  11  times 
the  number  of  jobs  '  10,000  •  which 
the  administration  proposed  creating 
through  a  $36  million  incentive  loan 
fund  to  the  same  types  of  industries  as 
were  adver.sely  affected  by  our  foreign 
trade  imbalance. 

ACTION    NEEDED   TO   REVERSE   JOB  FLOW 

It  becomes  clear  that  we  are  exporting 
jobs  at  a  faster  rate  than  either  Govern- 
ment subsidy  programs  or  industry  in- 
ve.stment  spending  caii  create  them. 

It  also  becomes  clear  that  our  foreign 
economic  policy  is  unresponsive  to  the 
realities  of  the  employment  needs  of  the 
Nation's  impoverished,  unemployed 
worker. 

If  a  successful  attack  on  poverty  and 
unemployment  is  to  be  mounted  m  the 
United  States,  some  action  must  be 
taken  to  .s-tem  the  tlow  of  jobs  from  this 
country  to  the  relatively  low-wage  coun- 
tries competing  with  our  domestic  blue- 
collar  industries 

A  logical  first  step  li.  action  by  Presi- 
dent John.son  to  re.serve  the  product 
categories  of  the.se  labor-intensive  Indus- 
tries from  further  tariff  reductions  in  the 
trade  agreement  negotiations  now  under- 
way in  Geneva.  This  would  rule  out  the 
proposed  50  percent  acros.s-llie-board  re- 
duction in  US  duties  on  the  products 
of  foreign  industries  competing  in  our 
domestic  markets  with  our  own  indus- 
tries. It  would  not  reverse  the  outflow 
of  jobs  from  our  shores,  but  It  would  at 
least  prevent  acceleration  of  this  trend. 

A  necessary  .second  step  to  bring  back 
to  this  country  the  jobs  lost  since  1958 
to  foreign  industries  is  action  to  limit 
imports  of  the  products  of  these  blue- 
collar  industries  This  could  be  achieved 
by  limiting  such  imports  to  an  amount 
25  8  percent  above  the  1958  level  of  such 
imports,  thus  restoring  to  domestic  in- 
dustry groups  the  output  {X)tential  lost 
to  foreign  producers  since  that  time. 

The  reduction  of  imports  required 
wo\ild  be  $302  7  million,  equivalent  to 
only  9.2  percent  of  the  increase  In  Im- 
p<irts  in  all  manufacturing  between  1958 
and  1962 

Congre.ssional  action  Is  needed  to  set 
import  ceilings  becau.se  the  admini.stra- 
tion  mav  take  such  action  onlv  when  it 
finds  an  Industry  or  group  of  industries 
has  suffered  serious  Injury  as  a  result 
of  unfavorable  trade  conditions  In  the 
case  of  the  industries  cited  in  this  study, 
no  such  finding  is  possible  since,  as  a 
group,  they  are  enjoying  relatively  Kood 


fiscal  health  while  the  army  of  unem. 
ployed  in  the  blue-collar  field  is  grow- 
ing year  by  year  as  producers  in  other 
lands  increase  their  sales  in  the  US 
market  at  a  more  rapid  rate  than  the 
Natiori's  own  industries. 

THE   IMP.^CT   OF  V  S     FOREIGN    ECONOMIC  POUCT 
ON  THE   W.\R  ON   POVERTY:    INTRODt'CTION 

The  President  has  sounded  for  a  na- 
tional war  on  poverty:  with  total  victory 
the  objective.  It  is  to  be  an  allout  effort 
to  enable  people  to  develop  and  use  their 
capacities  to  share  in  the  general  well- 
being  of  the  Nation. — President's  mes- 
sage on  poverty.  March  16.  1964. 

The  creation  of  job  opportunities  for 
tluvse  without  jobs,  and  jobs  with  a  de- 
cent income  for  those  among  the  poor 
who  are  in  marginal  jobs,  is  a  prime 
means  of  winning  the  war  on  poverty. 
The  size  of  the  job-creating  effort  re- 
quired is  formidable. 

If  unemployment  were  to  be  reduced 
a  percentage  point — to  4'2  percent, 
there  would  still  be  over  a  million  long- 
term  unemployed;  that  is,  persons  out  of 
work  for  15  or  more  weeks.  A  large 
part  of  these  come  from  the  ranks  of  the 
{Kjverty  stricken.  Lacking  education  or 
skills,  they  cannot  compete  for  jobs 
which  require  skills  and  training.— 
Statement  of  the  SecretaiT  of  Labor  be- 
fore the  House  Education  and  I^bor 
Committt^,  March  19.  1964. 

Even  among  the  ranks  of  the  skilled 
and  well-trained  workers,  unemploy- 
ment and  poverty  are  a  reality.  While 
technological  change  rarely  makes  work- 
ers unemployable,  "it  is  frequent  for  a 
displaced  worker  to  find  himself  re- 
quired to  accept  a  less  challenging  and 
lower  paymg  job.  The  specialized  skill, 
experience,  and  seniority  which  contrib- 
uted to  earning  power  in  the  original 
job  frequently  do  not  have  transferable 
market  value."— Economic  Report  of  the 
President,  Jtmuary  1964.  page  102. 

The  burden  of  technological  displace- 
ment often  falls  most  heavily  on  those 
least  able  to  bear  it.  Oven^helmingly, 
the  groups  displaced  have  been  the  less- 
skilled.  less-educat«l,  and  therefore 
poorer  members  of  the  labor  force. 
•  Some  of  these  workers,  who  have  non- 
transferable skills  or  are  "too  old'  at  40  or 
50  to  be  reabsorbed,  are  unable  to  get 
regular  jobs  or,  in  many  cases,  any 
work  at  all.  They  find  themselves  in  a 
downward  spiral  that  pulls  their  children 
down  with  them" — the  War  on  Pov- 
erty, a  Congressional  Presentation, 
March  17. 1964.  page  4. 

Poverty  as  the  child  of  unemployment 
al.so  has  a  regional  a,spect.  "High  rates 
of  unemployment  and  underemployment 
and  their  invariable  result — severe  pov- 
erty—may be  found  in  broad  areas  such 
as  Appalachla  and  the  Ozarks  or  in 
smaller  p>ockets  such  as  certain  depleted 
mineral  and  lumber  areas  of  the  North 
and  the  slum-ridden  core  areas  of  many 
of  our  larger  cities.  Obviously,  one  of 
the  most  necessary  and  effective  meas- 
ures for  the  alleviation  of  poverty  in 
these  areas  is  to  provide  a  means  of  sta- 
ble employment  for  those  who  cannot 
find  work  " — Ibidem,  page  45. 

Actions  designed  to  Improve  the  social 
services  available  to  the  poverty 
stricken,  and  to  give  them  basic  educa- 
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.H  training  will  not  In  thMnselves 
*^°"  t^  these  u^ortunate  people  from 
^""^  nirs  of  the  poverty  stricken.  They 
^'J^nHvati  enterprise  to  create  jobs- 
^"^Jnnv  of  Administrator.  Area  Re- 
tesumony  01  Administration,  before 
rtTubl  c  Wor?s  committee.  May  6. 
S°"^  T^^n.tries  will  be  their  salvation— 
1964.  I^^^yfhe  Under  Secretary  of 
rSce  before  the  House  Public 
^°oTs  committee.  May  5. 1964. 

r»CES    OF    .OBS    FOR    THE    POVERTY    STKICK.N 
SOLHtK'  ^^    INDUST»Y 
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Rpcause  of  the  low  skill  and  training 
,  f  nfthe  people  who  predominate  In 
^rnnvertv  group,  job  opportunities 
Sfe^eia  11  must  c^ome  from  industries 
iuMow  skill  and  training  requirements 
?nr  ei°^ants  into  their  work  force.  The 
siretaiy  of  Commerce  has  supplied  the 
SSowing  tests  to  identify  the  Industries 
et  1  kelv  to  have  the  ability  to  provide 
S  01  tie  poor-statement  of  the 
Sfretarv  of  Colnmerce  before  the  House 
SucaUon  and  Labor  Committee.  March 

19   1964.  .. 

First.  A  moderate  or  better  growth 
trend  in  recent  years; 

Second,  A   low   investment  per   em- 

^  Third   A  low  to  moderate  wage  rate; 

Fourth.  A  relatively  high  use  of  blue- 
collar  workers; 

Fifth  A  high  labor  intensity,  as  meas- 
ured by  labor  cost  as  a  percentage  of 

sftlcs 

Using  these  tests,  the  Commerce  De- 
partment identified  83  Industries  as 
those  which  appear  to  offer  considera- 
ble promise  in  providing  jobs  for  unem- 
ploved  persons  In  the  poverty  group— 
the  li-^t  of  83  industries  is  set  forth  in 
table  I,  appendix.  The  tests  were  refined 
by  the  Area  Redevelopment  Administra- 
tion, which  made  the  83  industry  selec- 
tions, as  follows: 

First.  Growth  trend:  Average  employ- 
ment 1958-60  compared  with   1961-62 
If  0  to  5  percent  moderate;  if  5  to  10 
percent  high  growth;  over  10  percent, 
very  high  growth. 

Second.  Investment  per  employee: 
Less  than  $7,500  required.  If  under 
$1500,  very  low;  $1,500  to  $3,500  low; 
$3,500  to  $7,500,  moderate — 1957  data. 

Third.  Wage  rate  average  hourly 
earnings,  production  workers.  If  under 
$1  50.  verv  low;  $1.50  to  $2.  low;  $2  to 
$2  75.  moderate— 1962  data. 

Fourth.  Proportion  of  blue-collar 
workers-  Production  workers  as  percent 
of  total  employment.  If  60  to  75  per- 
cent, moderate;  if  75  to  80  percent,  high; 
If  over  80  percent  very  high — 1962  data. 
Fifth.  Labor  Intensity:  Today  payroll 
as  percentage  of  value  of  shipments.  If 
20  to  30  percent,  moderate;  if  30  to  40 
percent,  high;  if  over  40  percent,  very 
hipli~1962  data. 

These  tests  were  developed  in  connec- 
tion with  title  IV  of  the  administration 
bill  HR  10443— the  Economic  Oppor- 
tunitv  Act  of  1964— providing  for  loans 
up  to  the  sum  of  $10,000  per  job  created 
to  firms  willing  to  expand  or  to  come 
into  being  and  to  commit  themselves  to 
employ-^'orkers  from  the  ranks  of  the 
long-term  unemployed  and  members  of 
low-income  families. 
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Data  used  were  taken  from  Bureau  of 
the  Census.  1958  Census  of  Manufac- 
tures, and  Annual  Surveys  of  Manufac- 
tures'. 1959-62. 

Opposition  to  this  portion  of  the  bui 
led  to  Its  elimination— see  for  example 
House  Report  1458.  88th  Congress,  re- 
porting H.R.  11377,  a  "clean  bill"  which 
elmlnates  the  $36  million  loan  fund.  But 
the  tests  are  appropriate  for  use  In  iden- 
tifying potential  sources  of  jobs  for  the 
unemployed  in  the  poverty  group  in  any 
event.  They  recognize  the  low  level  of 
skills  possessed  by  these  unemployed. 
They  also  recognize  the  particular  char- 
acteristics of  Industries  which  would  be 
able  to  use  workers  with  a  relatively  low 
level  of  skills.  ^      , 

Whether  or  not  the  special  loan  fund 
is  provided  as  incentive  to  firms  In  these 
industries  to  expand  their  operations,  the 
tests  helpfully  focus  attention  on  those 
sectors  of  the  manufacturing  economy  of 
the  Nation  where  growth  must  occur  if 
jobs  are  to  be  provided  for  the  unem- 
ployed members  of  the  poverty  group. 

THE     JOB-CREATING     POTENTIAL     OF     INDUSTRIES 
UNDER  FEDERAL  INCENTIVE  PROGRAMS 

How  many  new  jobs  of  the  type  the 
long-term  unemployed  and  the  unskilled, 
untrained  members  of  poor  families  can 
fill  need  to  be  created  to  win  the  war 
on  poverty? 

In  March  1963,  600,000  poverty  fami- 
lies were  headed  by  a  person  who  was 
unemployed.  A  prior  study  made  in  1961 
indicated  that  1.6  million  family  heads 
were  unemployed.  Counting  the  de- 
pendents of  unemployed  family  heads, 
as  shown  in  that  study,  any  program  to 
provide  jobs  for  unemployed  family 
heads  would  benefit  at  least  one-fifth 
of  the  30  million  poverty  stricken— "Pov- 
erty in  the  United  States,"  Committee 
on  Education  and  Labor,  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives. April  1964.  page  208. 

Area  redevelopment  projects  approved 
through  June  30.  1963,  are  expected  to 
assist  in  creating  90,000  Jol^-  ™s 
leaves  an  unemployment  gap  of  510,00U 
jobs  in  the  poverty  belt.  If  these  jobs 
were  created,  it  would  bring  the  unem- 
ployment rate  in  the  Nation's  low- 
Income  areas  down  to  the  current  na- 
tional average  of  about  5.4  to  5.6  percent 
unemployment— Annual  Report  of  the 
Area  Redevelopment  Administration. 
1963.  page  5. 

What  programs,  projects,  or  economic 
forces  can  create  these  510,000  jobs,  so 
urgently  needed  to  win  the  war  on  pov- 
erty?    Under  the  administrations  pro- 
jected 3V2  percent  annual  productivity 
increase,  2.1  million  jobs  per  year  must  be 
created  to  keep  unemployment  from  ris- 
ing    An  additional  1.4  million  jobs  must 
be  created  each  year  for  the  rest  of  the 
decade  to  absorb  the  Increase  In  the  labor 
force— U5.  Senate,  Committee  on  Labor 
and  Public  Welfare.   Subconmilttee  ori 
Employment   and  Manpower,   "Toward 
Full  Employment,"  April  19,  1964,  page 
17     There  is  considerable  doubt  that  the 
growth  in  the  economy  will  fill  this  need, 
let  alone   go  beyond  and  dry  up   the 
persistent    unemployment    among    the 
poverty    stricken— "Total    employment 
has  been  growing,  but  not  at  the  pace 
required  by  these   needs."     Manpower 
Report  of  the  President.  March   1964, 


page  15.  Report  on  Manpower  Require- 
ments, Resources,  Utilization,  and  Train- 
ing U.S.  Department  of  Labor,  March 
1964  page  4.  "Toward  Pull  Employ- 
ment: Proposals  for  a  Comprehensive 
Employment  and  Manpower  Policy  in 
the  United  States."  Report  of  the  Sub- 
committee on  Employment  and  Man- 
power Policy.  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare,  U.S.  Senate,  April  19, 
1964,  page  2. 

The  administration's  target  for  crea- 
tion  of  jobs  by  private  enterprise  spe- 
cifically to  help  the  poverty  problem  was 
formally  expressed  In  title  IV  of  the 
war  on  poverty  bill.  H.R.  10443.  It  pro- 
vided for  loans  to  firms  undertaking  to 
create  jobs  for  the  long-term  unem- 
ployed and  members  of  poor  families. 

The  total  loan  fund  of  $36  million  was 
premised  on  an  average  of  $3,600  per 
new  job  created,  or  an  mcentlve  fund 
to  stimulate  the  employment  of  10,000 
poverty-stricken  workers — statement  of 
the  Secretary  of  Commerce,  before  the 
House  Education  and  Labor  Committee, 
March  19,  1964. 

That  target  was  based  on  the  experi- 
ence of  the  Area  Redevelopment  Admin- 
istration.   By  the  end  of  fiscal  1963.  it 
had  approved  Industrial  loans  totaling 
$57,160,000.    It  estimated  the  job-creat- 
ing  potential   of  these  loans  as  being 
equivalent  to  20,431  jobs— Annual  Report 
of  the  Area  Redevelopment  Administra- 
tion.  1963,  page  15.     Total  industrial/ 
commercial  loans  totaled  $123,433,000; 
public  facility  loans  and  grants  totaled 
$94,858,000.     The  total  number  of  jobs 
created  through  these  loans  and  grants 
was  90,000   mcludmg   an  estimated   65 
indirect  jobs  created  for  each  100  direct 
jobs.    Confer  annual  report,  page  5. 

This  represents  a  2-year  effort. 
Since  the  area  redevelopment  program 
Is  also  directed  to  the  increase  of  em- 
ployment in  areas  of  chronic  unemploy- 
ment and  depressed  economic  conditions, 
the  magnitude  of  the  job -creation  effort 
is  a  useful  reference  point  by  which  to 
appraise  similar  efforts  under  the  war 
on  poverty  program.  The  10.000-job 
objective  of  title  IV  of  the  war  on  pov- 
erty bin  is  a  prudent  goal  by  this 
standard. 

Despite  the  greater  total  need — 510,- 
000  jobs — an  increase  of  20.000  jobs  suit- 
able for  relatively  untrained  persons 
would  be  of  importance  in  the  war  on 
poverty. 

FOREIGN     TRADE     DEVELOPMENTS     AS     AFFECTINO 
THE    WAR    ON    POVERTY 


Little  attention  has  been  given  to  the 
impact  of  foreign  trade  developments  on 
the  Nation's  war  on  poverty.  Are  export 
trends  creating  jobs  of  the  type  the 
long-term  unemployed  and  members  of 
poor  families  can  perform?— The  chair- 
man of  the  Board  of  Manpower.  Inc., 
has  declared  that  "The  greatest  weapon 
we  could  use  in  the  war  against  poverty 
would  be  expanded  export  trade,  for  we 
could  absorb  100,000  people  into  produc- 
tion for  every  $1  billion  boost  in  export 
volume."  Journal  of  Commerce.  April 
28  1964.  Are  import  trends  eliminating 
jobs  of  this  type  more  rapidly  than  Gov- 
ernment programs  and  private  industry 
can  create  them?-Mr.  V  Discard 
d'Estaing.  French  Minister  of  Fuiance, 
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recently  observed  that  increased  imports 
of  manufactured  products  in  1963  were 
estimated  to  represent  the  equivalent  of 
the  annual  output  of  170.000  employee's 
of  that  nation.  International  Financial 
News  survey.  April  24.  1964. 

Ignoring  the  effects  of  the  Nation's 
foreign  trade  in  manufactures  on  the 
war  on  poverty  would  be  a  disservice  to 
the  President's  call  for  Ujtal  war  on  an 
enemy  "which  threat»^n.s  the  strength  of 
our  Nation  and  the  welfare  of  our  peo- 
ple." — The  President's  message  on  pov- 
erty. March  16. 1964 

The  possibility  exists  that  the  Nation's 
foreign  trade  balance  in  the  commodities 
produced  by  the  indastries  esptx-ially 
suited  to  provide  emplovme-iit  npportu- 
nities  for  the  poverty  stricken  is  helpms 
or  harming  the  war  on  poverty  by  ad- 
vancing or  retardinic  the  potential  of 
such  Industries  for  new  jobs  The  facUs 
should  be  determined 

If  foreign  trade  is  helping  the  Nation 
to  win  that  war,  a  correct  a.vsessmeiit  nf 
its  contribution  is  needed  in  order  that 
other  measures  may  be  scaled  realistic- 
ally to  the  actual  urowth  required  from 
other  sources. 

If  foreign  trade  trends  are  harmlntj  the 
Nation  by  eliminating  job  irrowth  in  .'^uch 
industries,  that  fact  must  be  recognized, 
brought  out  into  the  open,  and  dealt 
with. 

If  the  Nation  is.  in  fact,  threatened 
with  defeat  in  its  war  on  poverty  because 
adverse  import  balances  nt'utralize  the 
benefit  of  other  job-creatintr  activities, 
the  cause  of  such  defeat  must  be  known. 
Without  such  knowledKe,  the  courak'e  re- 
quired to  overcome  the  forces  of  defeat 
cannot  be  exercised  The  Nation  cannot 
afford  to  lose  this  war  by  default. 

The  data  are  at  hand  to  determine 
these  facts.  The  tests  proposed  by  the 
Secretary  of  Commerce  identify  the  sec- 
tors of  Industry  capable  of  providing' 
jobs  for  the  poverty  stricken  Title  IV 
of  the  war  on  poverty  bill  and  the  ex- 
perience of  the  area  redevelopment  pro- 
gram, supply  a  benchmark  with  which 
to  evaluate  the  siKniflcanre  of  gains  or 
losses  of  employment  In  these  industrial 
sectors  due  to  foreitrn  trade 

The  necessary  correlation  of  Import - 
export  data  by  industrial  classlflca'inn 
has  been  achieved  so  far  as  practicable, 
by  the  Bureau  of  the  Census  and  other 
cooperating  Government  agencies — See 
U.S.  Department  of  Commerce  Bureau 
of  the  Census.  "US  Commoditv  Export-s 
and  Imports  as  Related  to  Output.  lf>62 
and  1961."  grouping  in  terms  of  the  1957 
Standard  Industrial  Classification  for 
industries  statistical  data  for  US.  ex- 
ports of  domestic  merchandise,  im- 
ports for  consumption,  and  domestic  out- 
put. This,  the  latest  i:i  a  .series  of  such 
reports  commencinkr  wih  da'a  for  19.S8. 
republishes  the  exfX)rt-import  data  jy 
industry  classification  for  the  years 
1958-62.  TTie  technique  of  converting 
import-export  trade  balances  Into  em- 
ployment equivalents  through  use  of 
output  per  worker  ratios  has  been  dem- 
onstrated.— See  Salant  and  Vaccara. 
"Import  Liberalization  and  Employ- 
ment," the  Brookings  Institution  Wash- 
ington. D.C..  1961.  pages  87  91.  186  See 
footnote  26,  Infra. 


It  remains  only  for  the  relevant  eco- 
nomic data  to  be  brought  toiiftiier,  ana- 
lyzed,  and  the  n-sults  presented      That 
is  the  puri)ose  of  this  paper. 
CM!-:  " VME.N  r    ErrtcTs    or    foreii.n     ir.*uc    ii.N 

I.NOrsTRIES  StLECrr.D  BY  THE  (OMMKKi  K  DE- 
P.^RT.MENT  *-S  Hort.NrlAl.  t  Ml'l.i  i  Y  tRrt  i '»'  t  Ht. 
PtJVERTY    STRILKEN 

To  determine  the  effect  of  foreign 
trade  on  particular  industries,  it  is  neces- 
-saiT  to  correlate  export  and  import  data 
with  tiie  basic  economic  data  of  tlie  in- 
dustry This  requires  the  grouping  of 
foreiKii  trade  data  by  output  categories 
of  the  Standard  Industrial  Classification 
Since  the  classification  systems  for  im- 
port, export,  and  domestic  industry  data 
differ  con.-;iderably.  the  correlation  inob- 
iem  IS  dirficult.  and  cannot  be  accom- 
plished for  many  industry  ^^roups 

Of  the  83  industries  identified  by 
4-dli,'it  Standard  Industrial  Classifica- 
tions as  most  likely  to  be  able  to  provide 
KJbs  for  the  poverty  stricken,  the  Bureau 
of  the  Census  has  been  able  to  correlaU' 
import  and  export  data  for  only  24  m- 
du.-.tnes — see  table  I.  appendix 

Ihe.-e  24  industries  are  well  distributed 
tliroughout  the  larger  group  of  83 
Their  selection,  based  on  the  fortuitou.^ 
event  of  the  matcliabiUty  of  data  under 
the  differing  classification  system.s.  is  en- 
tirely random.  They  may  be  taken  as 
representative  of  the  larjjer  Kroup  under 
these  circumstances 

Two  of  the  24  industries  are  atypical 
and  will  be  separately  analyzed  The 
other  22  Industries  will  thus  compri.se 
the  pnmai-y  group  of  industries  whose 
domestic  operations  will  be  examined  in 
relation  to  import  and  export  trends 
The.se  22  are  ulontifled  in  tables  I-l 
throut;h  1-5   appei.Jr. 

The  full  uroup  of  83  industries  identi- 
fied by  Secretary  Hod^'es'  five  tests  for 
industries  with  Job  potential  for  the 
poverty  stricken  had  a  total  employment 
in  1962  of  2.715.648  workers  The  i,'roup 
(jf  22  industries  to  be  analyzed  had  574.- 
667  employees  in  that  year,  or  21  3  per- 
cent of  the  total 

The  basic  data  for  these  22  industries 
are  .summarized  in  table  II,  appendix 
The.se  data  show  that  the  trroup  is  well 
above  the  national  average  for  all  maiiu- 
facturine  concerns  in  economic  :;rowth 
They  are  a  dynamic  t,'roup.  vi^'orously 
expanding  employment  and  output  un- 
der stront,'  demand  conditions.  This  Is 
shown  by  the  following  trends  in  basic 
performance  factors: 

First-  Employment  Increa.sed  195R  to 
1962.  at  the  averai,'e  rate  of  3  5  percent 
per  year  All  manufacturlnij  industries 
as  a  croup,  m  contrast  boosted  employ- 
ment at  only  an  avera^e  rate  of  1  2  per- 
cent per  year  in  that  period — See  table 
V,  appendix,  for  all  manufacturintr 

Second  Shipments  rose,  in  value  an 
avpraire  7  percent  per  year  much  more 
briskly  than  all  manufacturing'  sales, 
which  increased  at  the  average  rate  of 
5  2  percent  per  year 

Third  Value  added  bv  manufacture 
increased  an  averaize  7  4  t>ercent  per 
year  .somewhat  ahead  of  all  manufac- 
turing at  6  2  percent  per  year  Value 
added  per  production  worker  in  the  22- 
jndustr>'  crroup  however  risintr  at  the 
averace  rate  of  4  3  percent  annually, 
lagged    behind    the    performance    of    all 


manufacturing  Industries  at  an  avera» 
5  1  percent  per  year.  Either  rate  i*  c^' 
mendable  for  this  measure  of  produc" 
tivity--see  address  by  the  Secretary^ 
Commerce.  Las  Angeles  Indu.strial  Pi^ 
and  Conaress,  Los  Angeles.  Calif.  Mar^ 
6.  1964,  page  3;  also,  the  Secretam 
address  before  the  Peninsula  Manufac. 
frurers  Association.  Palo  Alto,  Calif" 
March  5.  1964,  page  3.  Output  per  tnan.^ 
hour  in  the  private  sector  of  the  econ" 
omy  increased  at  the  average  rate  of 
3.1  percent,  1958-63— "Toward  Full  Em- 
ployment," report  of  Subcommittee  on 
F:mployment  and  Manpower,  Senate 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare 
April  19,  1964.  pa^e  17. 

In  all  manufacturini;.  output  per  man- 
hour  rose  an  average  3  7  percent  I960 
to  1963  The  value  added  pw  worker 
rate  of  increase  of  the  22  industries  is 
well  above  these  national  productivity 
estimates — Economic  Report  of  the  Pres- 
ident. January  1964,  page  97. 

Fourth.  Capital  expenditures  rrxse  ar. 
averat;e  of  10  4  percent  pt  r  .vear,  four 
tunes  the  rate  of  increa.se  in  the  all- 
manufacturing  group  at  an  average  rale 
of  2.6  percent  per  year.  Capital  expendi- 
tures per  production  worker  in  the  22- 
mdustry  group  rose  an  average  6.6  per- 
cent per  year,  also  quadruple  the  rate  of 
increase  in  all  manufacturing  industries, 
at  an  avt  rat;e  of  1  7  percent  per  year. 

In  view  of  the  low  capital  expenditure 
rate  for  all  manufacturing,  the  greater 
elficiency  implied  by  tiie  higher  value 
added  per  production  worker  rate  of  In- 
crease by  all  manufacturing  would  seem 
to  be  the  result  of  increased  utilization 
(jf  previously  underutilized  capacity 
The  22-industry  groups  much  higher 
rate  of  capital  expenditure  increases,  on 
the  other  hand,  coupled  with  the  some- 
what lower  rate  of  increased  produc- 
tivity, would  seem  to  imply  that  the  lat- 
ters  boost  in  output  came  liirough  the 
creation  of  new  capacity  rather  than 
ab.sorbing  previously  underutilized  ca- 
pacity. 

These  data  suggest  that  the  22-indus- 
try group  w  as  expanding  capacity  as  well 
as  output,  while  the  all-manufacturing 
group  was  expanding  output  in  existing 
capr-city — see  table  annexed  to  address 
b^•  Chairman.  President's  Council  of  Eco- 
nomic Advisers,  befi^re  the  Midwest  Eco- 
nomics Ass'X-iation.  Chicago,  111  .  April 
17.  1964.  indicating  that  the  actual  oper- 
ating rate  of  all  manufacturing  indus- 
tries in  December  1963  was  an  estimated 
85  percent,  and  in  December  1964.  87 
percent. 

Fifth  Earnings  per  production  worker 
rose  an  average  of  2  7  percent  per  year 
In  the  22-industry  eroup;  and  by  3  5  per- 
cent for  all  manufacturing.  In  view  of 
the  more  rapid  rise  in  the  value  of  ship- 
ments in  the  22-industry  eroup  than  In 
the  all-manufacturing-industries  grouo. 
the  lower  rate  of  increase  in  earnings  per 
worker  led  to  a  higher  earnings  rate  in 
the  smaller  group,  as  indicated  belov.. 

Sixth.  Oross  earninus.  as  measured 
by  the  value  of  shipments  le.ss  the  sum 
of  payroll  and  materials  co.sts.  Increased 
for  the  22-industr>-  eroup  at  the  aver- 
age annual  rate  of  8  6  percent  Gro.ss 
earnines  is  calculated  by  subtracting 
payroll  costs  from  value  added  by  manu- 
facture, which  in  turn  is  approximately 
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,    v,^.nt.  less  the  while  the  portion  of  domestic  industry  there  were  job  gains  due  to  exports,  aver- 

eaual  to  the  value  "^^  energy   a^d  SSpmente  S? manufactures  exported  de-  aging  0.8  percent  per  year 

Juel     see  Item  A-10.  tames  iJ-v.  »P                year— Chart    omitted    from     the  to  foreign  trade  changed  from  a  gain  ol 

S>x.    For    all     manufacturmg._^the  PfJ^^j^f*'^— ^"*^''  50  jobs  in  1958  in  the  22-industry  group 


pendix 
avera 
per  year 


average  rate  of  increase  was  7.5  percent     ^^^'^^^^^^  ^^^^^^^  ^^^^  ^^  the  fact     Z  aToss'of"  n:oro  jobs  in  1962^  The  net 


•ryear.                  ^        „,.„otv  nf  the  that  the  22-industry  group  with  a  more  loss  of  jobs  during  the  period  due  to  ad- 

Seventh.  The   labor   ^^^''''^_.^^J^^  'dy^iamic  economic  performance  than  the  verse  foreign  trade  trends  was  11.060. 

output  was  higher  i"  .^^^^^.^f JJi  "298  average  of  all  manufacturing  fared  much  The  11.060  jobs  lost  to  the  22  industries 

g^up.  v^-ith  payroll  cos^  ^'^^^^^^^'^  more  poorly  in  foreign  trade  than  the  and  to  the  domestic  economy,  a^  a  result 

pent  of   the  value   ^J  /J^^P'^j^^^g^g"  all-ma^actures   group.     The    adverse  of  the  adverse  foreign  trade  trends  de- 

^62-do\vn  from  .^^'^  P^^^^^,  ;^";/_g„:  force  of  swift  import  penetration  of  do-  scribed  above  are  of  major  importance  to 

in  all  manufacturing   payroll  costs  rep  ^^^^^^  markets  and  sharply  falling  ex-  the  war  on  poverty.    This  is  more  jobs 

resented   22.5  ,^^^,^^"/^,°^,,^^u  '  haSged  port   activity   was  3   times  as  great  on  than  the  administration  hoped  to  create 

shipments  m  1962.  virtually  unchangea  p      22-industry  group  as  on  all  manu-  through  the  expenditure  of  $36  milhon 

from  the  1958  average  yf^ -2.6  percent  \^^^_^,.^^^  as  a  whole.  under  title  IV  of  the  war-on-poverty  biU. 


V  *       ^  4^r-  tho  nmrfiirts  facturing  as  a  whole. 

The  vigor  of  demand  for  the  products         ^ f„„^^^,   ^„<, 

-1 

e  the  ^''''YJnJ^irn!^onah  products  of  the"2¥Tndustries  waTsuffi-     re^rt^orthrAreaVeTevelopment  Ad 

luring  iiuiustnes.  and  provioeu.  uiruuBii  „.^„^  ^^  ^^,^^„^  ^j.^  ^rinip.stic  market  rap-     minictrntinn    1963.  naee  5.     This  flgur 


ngor  of  demand  for  .^^e  products  ^^^  ^^^^^^  ^^^^   ^^  ^.^.^^^  primai-y         The  ARA  has  found  that  for  every  100 

of  the  22-industry   group   is  unmisiaK-  ^^^^.^^^    .^    hrineine    this    about.      The  ioh.«;  created   directly,   another   65   jobs 

le. 
H  a' 

:rca.sed  sales.  ^^^  f^'"9.^t,  rl/for  an  ex-  idly  enough  to  receive  the  increased  do-  of  65  jobs  created  indirectly  per  100  ere 

crease  in  capital  expenaiiuresior  an  CA  ^^^^,^  „„^,^„^^inn2  with  the  increased  ^tpri    riirectlv    would    appear   to   be    a: 


the  22-industry  ^ roup  is  """^^s^J  ^^ig^t  in  bringing  this  about.  The  jobs  created  directly,  another  65  jobs 
able.  Its  strength  ^»'^"/'l,/"^„ J^,7-_^  strength  of  domestic  demand  for  the  come  into  existence  indirectly— annual 
well  above  the  average  ol  an  manuiac       ^^^^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^  industries  was  suffi-     ror^rt  r.f  t.hP  Area  Redevelooment  Ad- 


,^:  iiuiustru^s   and  provided,  tnroug^  cient  to  expand  the  domestic  market  rap-  ministration.  1963,  page  5.     This  figure 

incrca.sed  sales.  ^^^  f^'"9.^t,  rl/for  an  ex-  idly  enough  to  receive  the  increased  do-  of  65  jobs  created  indirectly  per  100  cre- 

crease  in  capital  expenditures  lor  an  ex  ^^^^.^  ^^^^^^  ^^^^^^  ^..^^^  ^^^^  increased  ated    directly    would    appear   to   be    an 

pansion  of  capacity  ana  a  slih^hk  imports     The  high  labor  content  of  the  underestimate     when     compared     with 

crease  m  emp.oyment.  .  domestic  products  gave  the  foreign  prod-  salant  and  Vaccara,  in  the  work  cited, 

on  the  average,  these  1^^"°^"^;  "^"^^  ucts  a  sufficient  advantage  under  lower  p^ggs  44-45,  who  give  the  relationships 

i;,    buoyant     J^^^"°"Vj;^  .^"^""'''Jt;  \^  foreign  wage  costs  to  command  a  more  between  employment  decreases  In  a  given 

which  should  have  fj^<^°  ^.t";"".""  Jl.  rapid  entry  into  the  expanding  domestic  industry    and   the   consequent   employ- 

exceiunt  tooting  to  lace  ^™^/V^^^^  market  than  the  increased  domestic  out-  ^ent  decreases  in  all  industries;  appli- 

tition  m  the  import  and  export  marKeis.  ^  ^  ^^^.^^  ^^  ^^^  r„pHinn  fiPiire.  58.53  oer 


•^"        .  ,.,,r,-r,.-,tU7  bifrhpr  Ifthnr  con-      tries   iuii;eu   mi/u   iiioi6*»"w    ,-• ■=    -~ —      uutftb   uc^icooc   ua    j.uu    jv^^o.      ^-.^   „ 

lay  in  ihe  signUicantly  higher  laoor  con      ^^p^^^^^j  earnings  by  rapidly  rising  im-     ^^at  would  have  been  created  domesti- 
lentof  itspioducts^       „„„^:„„^3  „*  fv,i-     ports  entering  a  market  too  stagnant  to     ^^■^'^y  to  fill  the  demand  supplied  by  in- 
The  foreign  trade  J'^Pf '^^^"^^!,  °J^,^^^^^     permit   growth   for   both   the   domestic     ^^eased  imports  and  the  declining  ex- 
dynamic.  expanding  ^roup  ol  inausiries     ^^^  foreign  product.    For  the  group  as  a  (^  ^.^^^^  ^ave  called  into  being  7,189 

is  a  sf'^''^'"^\l'^,''^SL°''„,,„^'H?v  thPo^^^^^  whole,  economic  injury  of  this  sort  is  not  additional  jobs.  The  total  loss  to  the 
presented  in  table  n.  appendix,  the  ou^^  suggested  by  the  aggregate  data-though  ^^^^^n,  therefore,  is  18.249  jobs.  Had 
standing  aspects  of  ^^^^  ,^°^^3J"  ^.^^^  this  may  well  be  the  situation  of  indi-  ^j^^ge  jobs  been  created  in  the  United 
experience  are  s"'^"^^^^^^  ^  ^°"°Jf,.  ^     vldual  Industries  within  the  group.  gtates.  with  its  high  rate  of  unemploy- 

First.  Imports  of  Products  competitive  mstgad,  the  case  of  the  22  industries  ^^^^  ^^^^^^  than  abroad,  where  acute 
with  the  output  of  the  22  industries  in-  yi^gtrates  the  important  but  paradoxi-  j^j^^j.  shortages  exist,  the  poverty- 
creased  at  an  average  rate  ol  19.6  per-  ^^  ^^^^  ^^^^  adverse  foreign  trade  de-  stricken,  long-term  unemployed  heads  of 
cent  per  year.    This  was  more  than  aou-     ygjopj^ents  may.  in  a  dynamic  market,  families  would  have  benefited— the 

ble  the  rate  of  increase  in  imports  01  au  ^^^  ^^  absolute  loss  of  domestic  jobs  unemployment  rate  in  1962  in  the  United 
manufactures,  which  rose  an  average  y.^  without  causing  the  domestic  industries  gtates  was  5.6  percent,  compared  with 
percent  per  year.  1958-62.  concerned     serious     economic     injury.     ^  g  pg^cent  in  Japan,  1.8  percent  in  Bel- 

Second.  Exports  by  the  22-indusu'y  ^^^  ^.^^^  p^^j^t  of  view  of  the  Nations  ^.^^^  q  rj  percent  in  West  Germany,  less 
(troup  increased  a  modest  average  2.8  ^^^  ^^  poverty  it  is  of  outstanding  im-  ^^an'l  percent  for  France,  0.8  percent  in 
percent  per  year.  Exports  of  aU  manu-  portance  that  the  capacity  of  rapidly  ^^^  Netherlands,  2  percent  in  the  United 
factures  were  nearly  twice  as  swift  in  increasing  imports  and  declining  exports  jQ^^^gdom  and  3.1  percent  in  Italy.  In- 
their  increase,  rising  at  the  average  rate  ^  eliminate  jobs,  actual  and  potential,  ternation'al  Labour  Review,  Statistical 
of  4.8  percent  per  year.  g^en  in  a  dynamic  domestic  market,  be     supplement,  March  1964;  "EEC  Graphs 

Third.  The  balance  of  trade  In  the     understood.  and  Notes  on  the  Economic  Situation  in 

products  of  the  22  industries  accordingly        .j^g  employment  consequences  of  the     ^^^  Community,"   February   1964»  page 
shifted  from  a  favorable  balance  of  $35.8     foreign    trade    developments    discussed     ^^ 

million  in  1958  to  a  sharply  unfavorable     ^bove  may  be  summarized  as  follows:  ^^'^^^^.^^  ^^^crs  of  toreign  trade  on 

balance  of   $138  million  in   1962.     The         pi^st.  The  employment  equivalent  of     ^"^^^^^^stjoes  whose  economic  char- 
rate  of  decline  was  an  average  121  per-     imports,  measured  by  converting  import        acteristics  make  them  potential  emplot- 
cent  per  year.     The  all-manufacturing     values  on  a  current  import  factor  basis        ers  of  the  poverty  stricken 
group  had  a  favorable  balance  through-     ^t  output  per  worker  ratios  for  the  years        ,^^  ^^^^^  formulated  by  the  Secretary 
out  the  period,  but  it  declined  from  $5.6     ^^  question,  increased  from  13,567  work-  commerce  to  identify  industries  with 

billion  in  1958  to  $5.2  billion  in  1962.  a     gj.s  in  1958  to  23,752  in  1962.    This  rep-     ^  ^^^^j    potential   as   employers    of   the 
drop  of  8.2  percent  over  the  period.  resents  a  loss  of  10.185  potential  jobs  to     .^^^^^^  among  the  poverty  stricken  are 

f\nirth  The  import  share  of  apparent  the  domestic  economy.  Tliese  losses  01  ^^^^  ^^  ^  realistic  appraisal  of,  first. 
domestic  consumption  rose  rapidly,  at  potential  jobs  increased  at  ^^e  average  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^  ^^^^^  ^^  training  of  those 
an  average  rate  of  10  percent,  notwlth-  j-ate  of  16.7  percent  per  year,  1958  to  I9b^^  persons  and  second,  the  ability  of  Indus- 
standing  the  increased  rate  of  output  of  por  all  manufacturing  industries,  losses  ^^.^^  which  are  highly  labor  intensive, 
the  22  industries  mentioned  above.  At  of  potential  jobs  due  to  imports  mcreaseo  ^^^  ^^^  ^^  ^^^^  ^^  training  requirements 
the  same  time,  the  export  portion  of  at  the  average  rate  of  4.8  percent  aur-  ^^^  ^^^  workers,  to  employ  such  persons. 
their  shipments  declined  at  the  average     jng  the  period.  ,  „.    f        The  industries  which  meet  the  Secre- 

rate  of  4.5  percent  per  year.  This  import  second.  The  employment  equivalent  oi  ,  ,5  f^^e  tests  are  likely  to  have  low  en- 
Penct ration  of  the  domestic  market  and     exports,  measmed  by  conyertaig  expori  reauirements  for  new  employees  so 

simultaneous  shrinkage  in  the  export  values  at  output  per  worker  ratios  lor  y  ^^^^^^  ^^^  training  are  concerned. 
output  of  the  22-industry  group  was  the  years  in  question  declined  from  13  -  gg^^^  1^^^^  intensive,  an  increase  in  de- 
3  times  as  great  as  the  experience  of  617  jobs  in  1958  to  12.742  jobs  in  I9b^.  ^^^^^^  ^^  output  in  such  industries  Is  like- 
the  all-manufacturing  group.  Imports  This  is  a  loss  to  ^^%^°^°";^  °^^°  ^Vt^  of  ly  to  be  more  quickly  translated  into  new 
of  all  manufactures  increased  their  share    These  losses  grew  at  the  average  rate  01  ^^^  unskilled  workers  than  for  oth- 
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One  of  the  five  tests,  a  moderate  or 
better  growth  trend  in  employment  in 
recent  years,  has  no  connection  with 
identlfsrlng  industries  with  products  of 
high  labor  content  and  an  ability  to  em- 
ploy low-skill.  untrained  workers. 
Rather,  it  is  based  on  the  notion  that  the 
best  opportunity  for  further  growth  ex- 
ists in  industries  already  experiencing 
a  growth  trend. 

The  Job  potential  for  the  poverty 
stricken  in  industries  which  meet  all  of 
the  tests  except  growth  in  employment, 
however,  could  be  substantial  An  ex- 
amination should  be  made  to  determine 
how  large  a  group  of  industries  is  in- 
volved which  meet  all  of  the  tests  except 
that  of  growth  in  employment.  The  em- 
ployment potential  of  those  industries 
under  all  pertinent  economic  circum- 
stances should  be  considered  Unless 
this  is  done,  the  full  potential  for  creat- 
ing Jobs  for  the  poverty  stricken  in  in- 
dustries particularly  able  to  employ  them 
cannot  be  known. 

Accordingly,  the  Secretary's  tests  were 
applied  to  all  other  four-digit  SIC  indus- 
tries for  which  import  and  export  data 
have  successfully  been  correlated  by  the 
Bureau  of  the  Census  A  group  of  23 
industries  was  identified  which  meet  each 
of  the  tests  except  urowth  in  employ- 
ment as  measured  by  the  Commerce  De- 
partment. These  industries  are  well  dis- 
tributed throughout  the  Standard  Indus- 
trial Classification  system. 

Since  the  selection  of  this  new  group 
was  based  on  fortuitous  factors,  as  pre- 
viously explained  in  connection  with  the 

22  industries  which  meet  all  five  tests,  the 
group  represents  a  random  sample.     The 

23  industries  may  therefore  be  taken 
as  representative  of  all  industries  which 
meet  the  four  tests.  It  Is  estimated  that 
a  total  of  69  Industries  with  an  estimated 
2.028.738  employees  in  1962  meet  the  four 
tests,  but  not  the  fifth.  Of  the  total 
of  416  four-digit  SIC  manufacturing 
industries.  83  met  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce's  5  tests  Of  the  remaining 
333  industries,  the  Bureau  of  the  Census 
was  able  to  correlate  import  and  export 
data  for  111.  This  is  a  33^1  percent 
sample  of  the  333.  An  analysis  of  these 
111  industries  identified  23  which  meet 
the  four  tests — excluding  the  fifth  test 
of  growth  in  employment.  These  23 
represent  a  20  7  percent  sample  of  the 
111  industries.  Since  the  111  were  rep- 
resentative of  the  333.  the  analysis 
reasonably  indicates  that  20  7  percent  or 
69,  of  the  333  would  meet  the  four  tests. 
Total  employment  of  the  23  in  1962  was 
676,253;  averai^e  of  the  23  was  29.402. 
Since  the  23  are  representative,  it  may 
be  assumed  that  the  averau'e  employ- 
ment, 29.402.  Ls  rppres*?ntative  of  em- 
ployment in  the  69  Industries  which,  out 
of  the  333.  would  meet  the  four  tests. 
Therefore,  total  employment  in  the  69 
industries  may  be  estimated  at  29.402  by 
69.  or  2.028,738.  The  23  industries  se- 
lected on  the  basis  of  availability  of  ex- 
port-import data  had  676,253  employees 
in  1962.  or  33  percent  of  the  total. 

The  basic  data  for  this  group  of  23 
industries  are  summarized  in  table  m. 
appendix.  These  data  show  that  this 
group  of  industries  has  been  consistently 
below  the  national  average  for  all  man- 
ufacturing concerns  in  economic  growth. 


Moreover,  the  group  is  markedly  below 
the  economic  growth  rates  of  the  22- 
Industry  group  previously  dl.scu.s.sed. 

First.  Employment  increased,  1958  to 
1962.  at  the  average  rate  of  0  1  percent 
per  year  for  the  23-industry  group.  A 
6  5  ptMxent  rise  in  employment  in  1959 
was  erased  by  1961,  and  employment  re- 
mained relatively  unchant^ed  at  the  end 
of  the  period.  This  contriusts  with  the 
12  percent  average  rate  of  increa.se  for 
all  manufacturing,  and  the  3.5  percent 
rate  for  the  22-industry  group. 

Second  Shipments  rose,  in  value,  an 
average  4  5  percent  per  year,  lagging 
moderat+'ly  behind  the  average  of  all 
manufacturing  at  5  2  percent,  and  well 
below  the  rate  of  increase  of  the  22-in- 
du>try  t;roup  of  7  percent  per  year 
The  demand  for  product*  of  the  23  in- 
dustries was  thus  weaker  than  for  man- 
ufactures generally,  and  much  weaker 
than  for  the  pr(Xlucts  of  the  22-indu.stry 
group 

Third.  Value  added  by  manufacture 
increased  an  average  of  5.2  percent  per 
year,  lagutnt:  behind  the  ri.se  in  all  man- 
ufacturing of  6  2  percent,  and  in  the  22- 
indu.stry  group  of  7.4  percent  per  year. 
Value  added  per  production  worker  ro.se 
an  averasje  4  8  percent  jier  year,  al.so  be- 
low the  all  manufacturing  rate  of  5  1  per- 
cent Here  the  23-industry  group  per- 
formed better  than  the  22-industry 
group,  who.se  averaL'e  rate  of  increase  for 
the  1958-62  period  was  4  3  percent  per 
year  However,  part  of  the  difference  in 
performance  between  the  22-indu.stry 
group  and  the  23-industry  group  is  at- 
tributable to  a  more  rapid  rate  of  in- 
rrt'a.se  in  average  annual  man-hours  per 
production  worker  in  the  23  industries, 
0  9  i^ercent.  as  compared  with  the  22  In- 
du.stries,  0  2  percent 

Fourth  Capital  expenditures  by  the 
23-industry  croup  rose  an  average  11.2 
percent  per  year,  in  contrast  to  the  all 
manufacturing  rate  of  2  6  percent.  It 
is  about  the  same  as  the  rate  achieved 
by  the  group  of  22  Industries  Capital 
expenditures  per  production  worker  In 
the  23-industry  group  rose  an  average 
10  8  percent  per  year,  well  ahead  of  the 

6  6  percent  rate  for  the  22-lndustr>' 
group,  and  strikingly  above  the  average 
of  all  manufacturing,  at  17  percent  per 
year 

Fifth  Earnings  per  production  worker 
rose  an  average  3  3  percent  per  year  in 
the  23-indastr>'  gmup  This  was  close 
to  the  average  of  all  manufacturing  at 
3.5  percent,  and  above  the  performance 
of  the  22-lndustry  group  whose  employee 
earnings  rose  at  the  average  rate  of  2.7 
percent  per  year 

Sixth  Gross  earnings,  as  measured  by 
the  value  of  shipments  le.ss  the  sum  of 
payroll  and  materials  costs,  increased  at 
the  average  rate  of  7  2  percent  per  year. 
This  was  close  to  the  performance  of  all 
manufacturing  industries  a.s  a  whole  at 

7  5  percent  per  year,  but  below  the  rate 
of  increase  In  gross  earnings  of  the  22- 
lndustry  group,  at  8  6  percent  jxt  year. 

Seventh  The  labor  intensity  of  the 
output  of  the  23-indu.stry  group  was  on 
the  average  30  3  percent  of  the  value  of 
shipments  in  1962 — down  from  31  4  per- 
cent in  1958  In  all  manufacturing,  pay- 
roll costs  accounted  for  22  5  percent  of 
the  value  of  shipments  in  1962,  virtually 
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unchanged    from    1958.    The  labor  in 
tensity    in    the    23-industry    group  » 
nominally   higher  than  the  22-ln(iujJl! 
group,    where    the    corresponding   rs2! 
was  29.8  percent  in  1962.  * 

From  this  analysis  it  is  evident  thu 
the  quality  of  demand  was  entirely  dj 
ferent  for  the  23-industrv  group  th»l, 
for  the  22.  The  23  experienced  a  beloT 
average  rise  in  demand:  the  22,  a  sharDh 
atx)ve-average  increase.  The  abovs 
average  rate  of  capital  expenditures  tot 
the  23  coupled  with  relatively  slack  de. 
mand  increased  productivity  suflQcienth 
.so  that  increases  in  employment  were 
not  required  to  produce  the  moderately 
increased  output. 

The  high  rate  of  increase  in  capiuj 
expenditures  per  worker  indicates  th»t 
these  industries  are.  on  the  average,  qmte 
progressive.  The  ultimate  determinant 
of  their  economic  pace  is  simply  the 
relatively  weak  state  of  demand  for  their 
products,  in  contrast  with  the  exception- 
ally strong  demand  for  the  products  of 
the  group  of  22  industries. 

The  23-industry  group  has  two  basic 
disadvantages  in  competing  with  foreigii 
products:  the  high  labor  content  of  iti 
products,  and  the  cost  burden  of  the 
under  utilization  of  capacity  reflect  by 
the  slackness  in  dome.stic  demand  in 
the  face  of  sharply  increased  capital 
exp<'nditui-es. 

The  foreign  trade  experience  of  this 
group  of  industries  conforms  to  the  eco- 
nomic consequences  of  these  principal 
disadvantages:  the  slackness  of  demand 
affects  the  impwrts  as  well  as  the  domes- 
tic shipment;  and  the  high  labor  content 
makes  imports  sufficiently  competitive  to 
yield  a  steady  penetration  of  the  domes- 
tic market  notwithstanding  the  relatively 
weak  state  of  domestic  demand. 

From  the  data  presented  in  table  m, 
appendix,  the  outstanding  aspects  of  the 
foreign  trade  experience  of  the  23-indu5- 
try  group  are  summarized,  as  follows: 

First.  Imports  of  products  competitive 
with  the  output  of  the  23-industry  group 
increased  at  an  average  rate  of  14.4  per- 
cent per  year,  1958-62.  This  compares 
with  the  rate  of  9.2  percent  for  all  manu- 
factures, and  19.6  percent  for  the  22- 
industry  group.  The  higher  rate  than 
all  manufactures  refiects  the  two  dis- 
advantages previously  mentioned.  The 
lower  rate  than  that  of  the  22-industry 
group  refiects  the  lower  level  of  demand 
for  products  of  the  23-industry  group  in 
the  U.S.  market. 

S«x'ond.  Exports  by  the  23-industn' 
group  increased  an  average  2.4  jx^rcent 
\ier  year,  1958-62.  Tliis  is  virtually  the 
same  rate  as  the  22-industiT  group,  but 
only  half  the  4.8-percent  rate  of  Increase 
in  e.xport.s  of  all  manufactures.  The 
nearly  identical  expansion  rate  in  ex- 
ports for  the  22-  and  23-industry  groups 
reflect,s  the  basic  fact  that  hi::h  labor 
content  indastries  have  little  success  In 
surmounting  the  cost  and  price  advan- 
tages which  low  foreign  wage  costs  yield 
in  labor-interisive.  low  t<»chnological 
content  products. 

Third.  The  balance  of  trade  in  the 
products  of  the  23  industries  declined 
from  a  favorable  balance  of  $108  million 
In  1958  to  $02  million  in  1962.  The 
rate  of  decline  was  an  average  34  2  per- 
cent per  year,  compared  with  a  decline 
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n  manufactures  of  8.2  percent  for  the 

^*"  o^S  This  decline,  though  pro- 
"''Jf  ^?as  less  extreme  than  in  the 
'""'^' the   22-industry   group,   whose 

..vor^ble  trade  balance  dropped  at  the 

favoraoie  ^      ,  ,^1  .,.^,v<*jnt  npr  vear. 
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no 
case 

^f  Senate  oT  121  percent  per  year 
%^Tth  The  import  share  of  apparent 
.  ^^^vc'  consumption  ro.se  rapidly,  at 
^"'.fe' age  ite  of  8.6  percent  per  year. 
'".foa  ed  with  an  average  rate  of  im- 
''rS^netration  of  all  manufactures  of 
K  ^'  nt\x-r  vear.  The  export  portion 
3ffhf  sli.pments  of  the  23-industry 
,m  declined  at  an  average  rate  of  3 
^'  ^fnt  per  vear.  1958-62.  compared 
^TL  Average  02  percent  decline  in 
X^Z<^^^re  of  shipments  of  aU 
ilanufa^tures.-Chart  omitted  from  the 

^n°mav  seem  paradoxical  that  the  23- 
i„H  ,^trv  group,  with  a  higher  labor  m- 
SS  in  us 'products  than  the  22-in- 
H>  strv  group,  and  a  less  vigorous  rate  of 
oSt  has  not  experienced  develop- 
ments in  foreign  trade  as  adverse  as 
those  affecting  the  more   dynamic  22- 


industry  group.  The  explanation  is 
found  in  the  difference  In  the  strength  of 
demand  in  the  domestic  market  for  the 
one  group  of  products  compared  with 
the  other. 

Growth  in  both  imports  and  domestic 
shipments  is  ultimately  a  function  of 
domestic  demand.  The  cost  advantage 
of  foreign  products  with  high  labor  con- 
lent  tends  to  yield  a  more  rapid  rate  of 
increase  for  imports  than  for  domestic 
shipments  of  like  products.  The  increase 
in  imports  is  necessarily  more  rapid  in 
labor-intensive  product  areas  enjoying 
the  strongest  domestic  demand.  This 
economic  axiom  is  demonstrated  by  the 
data  for  the  23-industry  group  when 
compared  with  those  for  the  22-industi-y 
group. 

The  employment  implications  of  the 
foreign  trade  developments  in  the  less 
dynamic  industry  group — the  23— are 
vitallv  important  to  victory  in  the  war 
on  poverty.  These  ImpUcatlons  may  be 
drawn  from  the  foreign  trade  data  of  the 
23-industry  group  shown  in  table  m, 
appendix.  They  may  be  summarized  as 
follows : 

First.  The  employment  equivalent  of 
imports,  measured  from  import  values  at 
dome.stic  output  per  worker  ratios,  in- 
creased from  12,070  jobs  in  1958  to  17,213 
jobs  in  1962.  The  rate  of  increase  aver- 
aged 9  6  percent  per  year,  in  contrast  to 
the  4  8  percent  rate  for  all  manufactur- 
ing industries.  Loss  of  job  potential  due 
to  import  displacement  is  thus  occurring 
In  the  23-lndustry  group  at  double  the 
rate  at  which  potential  jobs  are  being 
lost  in  manufacturing  as  a  whole.  The 
net  increase  In  job  losses  in  the  23-in- 
du.strv  group  during  the  period  was  5,143. 
This  IS  about  half  the  loss  in  job 
potential  experienced  by  the  22-industry 
group  during  the  period. 

Second.  The  emplojTnent  equivalent  of 
exports,  measured  by  converting  export 
values  at  output  per  worker  ratios  for 
the  period  1958-62.  declined  from  15,435 
jobs  in  1958  to  14,307  in  1962.  The  aver- 
age rate  of  decline  was  1.7  percent  per 
year,  in  contrast  with  the  0.8  percent 
rate  of  decline  experienced  by  all  manu- 
facturing.    The  net  job  loss  was  1.128. 


somewhat  more  than  the  loss  of  875  jobs 
experienced  in  the  export  decline  in  the 
22-industry  group. 

Third  The  net  employment  potential 
of  foreign  trade  for  the  23-industry 
group  changed  from  a  net  gain  of  3.365 
jobs  in  1958  to  a  net  loss  of  2.906  jobs  in 
1962.  This  represents  a  total  loss  of 
6,271  jobs  between  1958  and  1962  as  a  re- 
sult of  the  adverse  developments  in  for- 
eign trade  of  the  products  of  the  23-in- 
dustry group.  ^     ^  . 

The  6,271  jobs  lost  to  the  23  industries 
from  adverse  developments  in  foreign 
trade  represent  a  lost  opportunity  for 
employment  of  the  poverty  stricken. 
Though  the  extent  of  the  loss  is  about 
half  that  in  the  22-industry  group,  it  is 
large  enough  to  be  of  real  importance  in 
winningthe  war  on  poverty. 

When  these  production  worker  job 
losses  are  augmented  by  the  supporting 
and  service  industry  jobs  which  their 
creation  would  generate,  the  total  loss 
stemming  from  the  impact  of  foreign 
trade  on  the  23-industry  group  is  10,347. 
This  is  more  jobs  lost  to  the  poverty 
stricken  than  the  administration  sought 
to  create  through  title  IV  of  the  war  on 
poverty  bill. 

These  jobs  might  have  been  reserved 
for  the  poverty  stricken.  Instead,  they 
were  exported  to  be  filled  in  the  acutely 
labor-short  producing  areas  of  Europe 
and  Japan.  This  need  not  occur.  Given 
an  understanding  of  the  problem,  and 
the  Importance  of  these  job  opportu- 
nities for  the  Nations'  poverty  stricken, 
the  beginning  of  policy  formation  for  a 
reasonable  regulation  of  the  rate  of 
growth  in  imports  to  control  these  losses 
can  take  place.  The  need  is  acute  here; 
nonexistent  in  the  industrial  countries 
abroad. 


EMPLOYMENT  EFFECTS  OF  FOREIGN  TRADE  ON 
A  MIXED  GROUP  OF  INDUSTRIES,  ATYPICAL  OF 
THE  PRECEDING  GROUPS,  WITH  POTENTIAL  FOR 
EMPLOYMENT    OF    THE   POVERTY    STRICKEN 

Three  industry  groups  with  substan- 
tial foreign  trade,  and  responsive  to  four 
or  five  of  the  tests  proposed  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  Commerce  to  identify  poten- 
tial employers  of  the  poverty  stricken 
have  been  separated  from  the  22-  and 
23-industry  groups  previously  discussed. 
For  one,  included  in  the  83-industry 
group  selected  by  the  Commerce  Depart- 
ment, foreign  trade  data  could  not  be 
correlated  without  joining  to  it  a  sep- 
arate industry  not  included  among  the 
83  These  combined  industries  thus  be- 
longed neither  with  the  22-  nor  the  23- 
industry  group. 

Another  industry,  also  included  among 
the  83  accounted  for  such  a  large  pro- 
portion of  the  exports  of  the  group  of 
industries  out  of  the  83  for  which  im- 
port-export data  had  been  correlated  by 
the  Bureau  of  the  Census  that  its  in- 
clusion in  the  group  would  have  intro- 
duced a  bias  seriously  distorting  analysis 
of  the  average  situation  of  the  indus- 
tries in  the  group. 

These  three  industries  were  therefoie 
separated  from  the  other  groups  for  in- 
dependent analysis. 

This  three-industry  group  is  less  dy- 
namic in  employment  and  output  than 
the  average  of  all  manufacturing.  It  is, 
however,  considerably  more  dynamic 
than  aU  manufacturing  in  capital  ex- 


penditures on  both  an  absolute  and  a  per 
worker  basis.  This  has  yielded  a  higher 
rate  of  increase  in  productivity  per  work- 
er for  the  three  than  for  all  manufac- 
turing. The  data  in  table  IV.  appendix, 
pertaining  to  this  three-industry  group 
may  be  summarized  as  follows: 

First.  Employment  increased,  1958  to 
1962  at  the  nominal  average  rate  of  0.5 
percent  per  year.  This  is  above  the  0.1 
percent  rate  of  growth  for  the  23-indus- 
try  group.  It  is,  however,  below  the  1.2 
percent  annual  rate  of  increase  for  all 
manufacturing,  and  sharply  below  the 
3.5  percent  amiual  rate  for  the  22-indus- 

try  group. 

Second.  Shipments  rose,  in  value,  an 
average  of  4.6  percent  per  year,  almost 
identical  with  the  growth  rate  for  the 
23-industry  group.  This  rate  is  below 
the  average  of  all  manufacturing  at  b.z 
percent,  and  well  below  the  growth  rate 
for  shipments  by  the  prime  22-industry 
group,  at  7  percent  per  year. 

Third.  Value   added  by  manufacture 
increased  an  average  of  4.7  percent  per 
year   below  the  growth  rate  of  all  the 
other  groups.    These  ranged  upward  as 
follows:   The  23-industry  group,  by  5.2 
percent;  the  average  of  all  manufactur- 
ing    6  2    percent;    and    the   prime    22- 
industry   group.    7.4    percent   per   year. 
Value  added  per  production  worker,  the 
main   productivity   index,   rose   for   the 
three-industry  group  an  average  of  6.2 
percent  per  year— above  the  rate  of  in- 
crease in  productivity  for  all  the  other 
groups.    They    rose    at    the    following 
rates:  The  22-industry  group,  by  an  aver- 
age of  4.3  percent  per  year;  the  23-indus- 
try group.  4.8  percent;  and  the  average 
of  all  manufacturing,  5.1  percent.   Jhus, 
the  three-industry  group's  increased  out- 
put coupled  with  its  lower  rate  of  growth 
in  employment  yielded  the  highest  per 
worker  productivity  rise. 

Fourth.  Capital  expenditures  by  the 
three-industry  group  contributed  unpor- 
tantly  to  this  rise  in  per  worker  produc- 
tivity    For  the  period  1958  to  1962,  the 
3 -industry   group   increased   its  capital 
expenditures  at  the  average  annual  rate 
of  116  percent,  ahead  of  the  11.2-per- 
cent rate  for  the  23-industry  group,  the 
10  4-percent    rate    of    the    prime    22- 
industry  group,  and  sharply  ahead  of  the 
2  6-percent  average  rate  of  increase  for 
the   all -manufacturing   group.     Capital 
expenditures  per  worker  by  the  three- 
industry  group  rose  an  average  of  14.5 
S?cen7y'early':  1958  to  1962     This  was 
far  ahead  of  the  10.8-percent  rate  of  the 
23-industry  group,  the  6.6-percent  rate 
of  the  22-industry  group,  and  the  1.7  per- 
cent rate  for  all  manufacturing. 

Fifth  Earnings  per  production  worker 
rose  an  average  of  4.1  percent  per  year 
in  the  three-industry  group,  above  the 
performance  of  all  the  other  groups.  All 
manufacturing  annual  production  work- 
er earnings  rose  an  average  of  3.5  per- 
cent oer  year;  those  of  the  23-industry 
group  3  3  percent;  and  the  22-industry 
group' by  2.7  percent.  The  larger  influx 
of  new  workers  in  the  more  rapid  growth 
in  employment  in  the  latter  groups  un- 
doubtedly influenced  these  average  per 
worker  earnings  figures.  In  view  of  the 
stable  employment  situation  in  the 
three-industry   group,   the   4.1   percent 
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average  annual  rate  of  Increase  In  work- 
er earnings  Indicates  exceptional  partici- 
pation by  the  workers  In  the  Increased 
sales  of  the  industr>'. 

Sixth.  The  gross  earnings  of  the 
three-industr>'  group,  measured  by  the 
difference  between  the  value  of  ship- 
ments and  the  sum  of  payroll  and  ma- 
terials costs,  increased  an  average  6  4 
percent  per  year  This  was  below  the 
rate  of  increase  experienced  by  the  other 
industry  groups  The  prime  J2-industry 
group  was  greatest,  at  an  average  8.6  per- 
cent per  year,  and  all  manufacturing 
next  at  7.5  percent  followed  by  the  23- 
industry  group  at  7  2  percent.  The 
higher  rate  of  increase  in  capital  ex- 
penditures and  of  employee  payments  by 
the  three-industry  tjroup  contributed  to 
some  extent  to  the  lower  gross  earnings 
performance. 

Seventh.  The  labor  intensity  of  the 
output  of  the  three-industry  group  was. 
on  the  average.  32  9  percent  of  the  value 
of  shipments  in  1962 — down  from  35  5 
percent  in  1958  This  8-percent  decline 
in  the  labor  content  of  the  groups  prod- 
ucts is  due  to  the  large  increa.se  in 
capital  expenditures  and  in  the  produc- 
tivity of  its  workers  None  of  the  other 
groups  experienced  such  a  marked  re- 
duction in  the  labor  content  of  their 
products.  All  manufacturing  reduced 
the  labor  cost  portion  of  the  value  of 
shipments  less  than  one-half  of  1  per- 
cent, 1958  to  1962;  the  22-indu.stry  group. 
by  slightly  over  2  percent:  and  the  23- 
industry  group  bv  3  5  percent 

From  this  analysis,  it  is  evident  that 
the  three-industry  group  achieved  excep- 
tional productivity  rises  with  the  help  of 
above-average  capital  exptmditures  De- 
mand was  too  weak,  in  the  face  of  this 
increased  production  efficiency,  to  result 
in  output  calling  for  any  significant  in- 
crease in  the  work  force  Under  stable 
employment  conditions  the  exceptional 
improvement  in  prcxluctivity  brought 
about  a  sharp  reduction  in  the  propor- 
tion of  the  value  of  shipments  repre- 
sented by  labor  costs 

The  three-industry  ^iroup  retained  at 
the  end  of  the  period,  however,  a  major 
disadvantage  from  the  point  of  view  of 
foreign  trade  in  the  residual  high  labor 
intensity  of  product  The  foreign  trade 
experience  of  this  group  of  industries 
reflects  to  a  degree  the  competitive  hand- 
icap of  the  difference  in  domestic  and 
foreign  wage  costs  in  a  Iab<:)r-intensive 
product  category 

The  sharp  increa.se  in  productivity  and 
the  sharp  decline  in  the  labor  intensity 
of  product  represent  muigating  factors 
which  manifested  themselves  in  the  in- 
dustry group's  export  experience  The 
export  experience  was  significantly  in- 
fluenced by  heavy  US.  foreign  aid  ex- 
penditures for  textile  machinery  for  ship- 
ment to  underdeveloped  countries.  As 
of  June  30,  1963.  project  expenditures  on 
textile  machinery  for  countries  of  the 
Near  East,  South  Asia,  and  the  Far  East 
during  the  period  1955-63  totaled  $6  2 
billion;  nonproject  expenditures  for  tex- 
tile machinery  for  export  to  such  areas 
totaled  $66.5  million.  In  fiscal  year  1963, 
44  percent  of  AID  expenditures  for  tex- 
tile machinery  were  made  in  the  United 
States.  Source:  Agency  for  International 
Development. 


From  the  data  presented  in  table  IV. 
appendix,  the  key  aspt-cts  of  the  foreign 
trade  ex[)erience  of  the  three-industry 
group  are  summarized,  as  follows: 

First  Imports  of  pr(xlucfs  competitive 
with   the   output   of    the   three-industry 
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From  the  foreign  trade  data  shown  m 
table  IV,  they  may  be  summarla**!  ^ 
follows:  ^^ 

First  The  employment  equivalent  of 
imports,  measured  by  converting  cort 
insurance,  and  freight  import  valu^j^ 


group  increa.sed  at  an  average  rate  of  output  per  worker  ratios,  increased  frmi 
28  1  percent  [X'r  year.  19.S8  62  This  is  4.355  jobs  in  1958  to  9.555  jobs  in  196^ 
double  the  rate  of  the  Increased  Imfxirts  an  average  increase  of  21  9  percent  d» 
affecting  the  2:<-indUi>try  group,  at  14  4  year  This  is  the  sharpest  job  loss  rut* 
percent,  and  triple  the  rate  of  increased  of  any  of  the  groups:  that  for  the  22- 
imports  of  all  manufactures,  at  9  2  per-  industry  group  averaged  16  7  percent ner 
cent  per  year  It  is  also  well  above  the  year;  the  23-industry  group.  9.6  percent- 
19.6  percent  average  rate  nf  increased  and  all  manufacturing.  4  8  percent  per 
impxjrts  in  the  22-industi-y  group  year  during  the  same  period. 

The  strength  of  domestic  demand  in-  Second.  The  employment  equivalent  of 
creased  in  the  3-industr>-  product  group  exports,  measured  by  converting  export 
at  virtually  the  .same  rate  as  m  the  23-  values  at  output  per  worker  ratios  in- 
industry  group,  but  below  that  for  all  creased  from  5.705  jobs  in  1958  to  7  062 
manufacturing  Yet  the  imports  of  the  jobs  in  1962— an  average  rate  of  in. 
prixlucts  competitive  with  the  three-in-  crease  of  6.2  percent  per  year.  Thli 
dustry  gr  up  ro.se  sharply  at  double  the  atypical  export  performance,  influenced 
rate  of  increase  of  the  23-industry  group  by  heavy  foreign  aid  expenditures,  con- 
The  higher  labor  intensity  of  the  prod- 
ucts of  the  3  in  comparison  with  the 
23  provides  a  partial  explanation  of  the 
swifter  import  rise. 

Second  Exports  by  the  three-indu.sf  i->- 
group  als<^)  increased  at  a  recordbieuking 
pace.  The  average  rate  of  increase  was 
IT  percent  per  year,  1958-62,  compared 
w;th  a  2  4  percent  rate  for  the  23-indu.-.- 
try  group,  2  8  percent  for  the  22-industry 
group,  and  4  8  percent  for  all  manufac- 
turing as  a  whole  Foreign  aid  expendi- 
tures for  textile  machinen*.  one  of  the 
three  industries,  chiefly  explains  this 
strong  export  rise,  as  previously  noted. 

Third.  The  balance  of  trade  In  the 
products  of  the  three  industries  rose 
irregularly,  1958  throu-:h  1961,  from 
$28  7  million  to  $43.1  million,  then 
dropped  off  sharply  to  $7.9  million  in 
19^2  The  drop  in  the  trade  balance, 
1962  compared  with  1958.  was  72.5  per- 
cent from  1961  to  1962.  81  7  percent. 

Fourth.  The  important  share  of  ap- 
parent domestic  consumption  rose  stead- 
ily during  the  period  1958  to  1962,  In- 
oieasmg  at  the  average  rate  of  21  per- 
ceiU  This  sharply  contra.sts  with  the 
average  rate  of  import  i)enetration  of  10 
percent  per  year  for  the  22-induslry 
group,  8.6  percent  for  the  23-indu.stry 
group,  and  3.3  {)ercent  per  year  for  all 
manufacturing  as  a  whole  The  export 
portion  of  the  total  shii^menus  by  the 
three-industry  group  fluctuated  during 
the  perKxl.  Increasing  on  the  average  by 
the  rate  of  11  percent  per  year — Chart 
omitted  from  the  Record. 

Because  of  the  strong  foreign  aid  sub- 
sidization of  exports  of  textile  machin- 
ery, the  experience  of  the  three-mdu.stry 
group  is  not  representative  of  the  par- 
ticipation in  the  export  trade  which  a 
labor-intensive  US  industry  with  simi- 
lar economic  characteristics  would  nor- 
mally attain.  Even  with  such  govern- 
mental a.s.sistance  for  its  exp<:)rts.  how- 
ever, the  groups  net  experience  with 
foreign  trade  has  been  decidedly  adverse. 

Tlie  employment  implications  of  the 
foreign  trade  trends  for  the  group  of 
three  industries  are  quite  serious.  Like 
those  affecting  the  22-  and  23-industry 
groups,  they  constitute  a  significant  de- 
terrent to  the  creation  of  Jobs  for  pov- 
erty-.stricken.  unemployed  persons  of  low- 
skill  levels  in  labor-intensive  Industries. 


trast.s  sharply  with  the  0  8-percpnt  rat< 
of  increa.se  for  all  manufacturing,  the 
1  7-percent  rate  of  decline  for  the  23- 
industry  group,  and  the  15-percent  rate 
of  decline  for  the  22-industry  uroup. 

Third,  The  net  employment  potential 
due  to  foreign  trade  of  the  3 -Indus- 
try  group  changed  from  a  net  gam  of 
1.350  jobs  in  19,^8  to  a  net  lo.ss  of  2.493 
jobs  in  1962  This  represents  a  total 
loss  of  3.843  jobs  between  1958  and  1962 
as  a  result  of  the  adverse  developments  in 
foreign  trade  of  the  products  of  the 
3-mduslry  group. 

These  3.843  jobs  lost  to  the  three  in- 
dustries from  adver.se  developments  in 
foremn  trade  mast  be  added  to  the  lost 
opfxjrtumties  for  employment  of  the  pov- 
erty stricken  previously  discussed. 
Though  smaller  than  the  losses  su.stained 
in  the  22-  and  23-lndustry  groups,  these 
employment  positions  transferred  to  for- 
eign industry  could  have  been  held  ir. 
America  for  the  benefit  of  our  long-term 
unemployed. 

Wnen  augmented  by  the  indirect  jobs 
of  supporting  and  service  industry  per- 
.sonnel  which  their  creation  would  have 
called  into  being,  the  total  loss  from  ad- 
verse foreifczn  trade  balances  in  the  prod- 
ucts of  the  three-industry  group 
amounts  to  6.341  potential  jobs. 

MM.MARY  i)F  7  HE  KiRF  !(.N  TRADf  OfVELuPMEVTS 
AFFECTI.VG  TI:E  INDUSTRY  GROUPS  WITH  SPE- 
CIA!  POTENTIAL  FOR  EMPLOYING  THE  POV- 
ERTY-.STRICKEN 

The  three  izroups  of  industries  analyzed 
in  preceding  sections  of  this  study  re- 
spond to  the  principal  criU^na  which 
tend  to  identify  those  industries  particu- 
larly capable  of  providintr  employment 
for  low-skilled  or  untrained  workers 
This  is  the  cla.ss  of  worker  victimized  by 
long-term  unemployment  and  its  eco- 
nomic bliuht  in  depressed  areas. 

Because  the.se  industries  are  labor  in- 
tensive— that  is.  their  products  require 
a  relatively  high  input  of  direct  labor 
in  production,  they  may  be  especially 
.sensitive  to  foreign  competition  Since 
wage  rates  abroad  are  uniformly  lower- 
by  decisive  margins — than  in  the  United 
States,  foreign  Industries  with  compara- 
ble plants,  equipment,  and  technology  as 
American  industries  often  have  signifi- 
cantly lower  costs  than  their  U.S.  com- 
petitors. 


rhe  rebuilding  of  plants,  and  the  re- 

^nning   of   factories   in   Europe   and 
equipping   01  ^^^   ^   ^^^^   , 
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The  implications  of  these  develop- 
ments for  the  labor-intensive  domestic 
Industries   which   comprise   the   groups 


eqiuHH"'^    -    wnrid   War   II   have   ire-  inauawico    wnn^n   v.v,/«i^. ^^v,    —   ^ — ^- 

japan  ^^^^^  „^°'irei^n  manufacturing  able  to  contribute  to  new  employment 

,uently  brought  foreign  m^a^u^^^  state  opportunities  for   the   poverty   stricken 
esUbllshmenu,                                  ^^^  ^^_ 


The  following  summary  presents  the 
indicated  gains  and  losses  in  employment 
in  these  industry  groups : 


^^ntlabo  productivity  than  Uke  es- 
°'£mem  '  >n  the  United  States.  It  is 
SSe  and  factual,  therefore,  when 
^  (Hprinc  the  potential  as  employers 
!?  me  pi^  of  domestic  Industries  which 
LZ^hU  labor  intensive  in  their  opera- 
f^ns  to  consider  the  impact  of  foreign 
a?e  developments  on  the  operations 
and  pot^'ntial  of  such  Industries. 

Tn  the  war  on  poverty,  it  is  agreed 
that  the  creation  of  new  job  opportu- 
nities as  quickly  as  possible,  for  the  em- 
Sovable  persons  among  the  poverty 
?  Sen  i-s  essential.  Correctly  the  Gov- 
prSment  is  looking  to  particular  kinds  of 
SdStries  to  provide  such  employment. 
rhev  have  not  provided  the  desired  num- 
i;,  of  lobs  heretofore.  To  do  so  in  the 
future  will  requnc  .some  change  in  the 
economic  circumstances  of  these  indus- 
tries. „   . , 

The.se  industries  are  in  a  fluid  eco- 
riomic  situation  Government  policies 
leading  in  the  direction  of  expansion  can 
be  helped,  neutralized,  or  undermined 
bv  othe-  forces.  Foreign  trade  is  one  of 
the.se  potentially  helpful— or  harmful- 
forces  The  exact  potential,  and  its  mag- 
nitude must  be  ascertained.  Once 
known  policy  can  be  made  which  re- 
sponds with  realism  to  the  actual  sit- 
uation of  these  potential  employers  of 
the  poverty  stricken. 

The  foreiiin  trade  developments  affect- 
mp  the.-^e  industries  have  been  discussed 
as  part  of  each  Industry  group's  analysis. 
By  con.'^idering  the  principal  economic 
forces  :it  work  on  these  groups — each 
siJnilicantly  different  from  the  others — 
these  foreign  trade  developments  can  be 
placed  into  proper  perspective. 

FYom  this  analysis,  it  has  been  indi- 
cated that  job  losses  in  the  United  States 
can  and  do  occur  from  adverse  foreign 
trade  balances  whether  demand  within 
the  domestic  market  for  the  products 
concerned  is  strong  or  weak. 

As  industries  boost  their  productivity 
per  worker  by  a  high  rate  of  capital 
expenditures,  they  may  become  more 
competitive  with  imports,  and  in  export 
markets  In  none  of  the  three  groups. 
with  their  differing  economic  character- 
istics, however,  did  the  Increase  In  pro- 
ductivilv  keep  imports  of  labor-intensive 
product.s  within  the  range  of  the  average 
rate  of  i^rowth  in  domestic  demand  for 
manufactured  products.  Increased  pro- 
duct ivitv  appears  to  sustain  moderate  in- 
crea.'^es  in  exports  of  labor-intensive 
manufactured  articles,  but  it  does  not 
keep  import  rises  within  an  equally  mod- 
erate rate  of  growth. 

So  lone  as  the  industries  are  labor  in- 
tensive, regardless  of  the  relative  strength 
of  demand,  imports  increase  more  swift- 
ly than  either  domestic  or  export  de- 
mand. The  consequence  Is  Inevitable: 
The  US  balance  of  trade  In  such  prod- 
ucts changes  adversely.  The  net  loss  of 
trade  subtracts  employment  here,  and 
adds  it  abroad  for  the  production  of  the 
increased  flow  of  foreign  goods  into  the 
U.S.  market. 


opportxmities  for   the   poverty   stricken 
appear  grave. 

This  shift  in  the  U.S.  balance  of  trade 
in  labor-intensive  manufactures  Is 
shown  by  the  following  summary  of  U.S. 
foreign  trade  in  the  products  of  the  three 
industry  groups  analyzed  in  this  study: 

[Dollar  anioiiut.5  in  iiiilUon?] 


Troducts  of  lndu.<try 
proup 


1958 


19C2 


Change    Per- 
185S-62  j   cent 
change 


Products  of  Industry 
group 


195S 


I9r,; 


Percent 
change 


.3.  Importa: 

22  industries- - 

23  industries. -- 
3  industries — 


$2 lfi.fi 

198.7 

49.9 


$419  S 
33.S.  b 
132.  » 


Ix)sscs  in  employment 
due  to  imports: 

22  industries 

23  industries 

3  industries 

Total 

Gains  in  employment 
due  to  exports: 

22  industries - 

23  industries 

3  industries 1     5, 

Total 


Total. 


465 


U.S.  exports: 

22  industries-. 

23  indusirit'S.- 
3  industries... 


252.  4 

307.  0 

78.6 


SSh.  1 


■281.8 
33.5.7 
140.  7 


+90.9 


Net  gain  or  loss  of  ein- 
plnyment  from  for- 
eign trade: 

22  industries 

■23  industries 

3  industries 

Total   


7.57      34,111 


+50,-11,010  -11,060;- 
+3,365    -2,906    -6,271 
1+1,350    -2,4931   -3,843  . 


+4,765  -16,409-21,174 


-444.4 


Total. 


U.S.  balance  of  trade: 

22  industries 

23  industries 

3  industries 


Total 1    +1 


638.0 

758,2  ■ 

+18.8 

+35.  S 

+  108.3 

+■28.7 

-13S.n 

+.2 
+7.9 

+  17'2.8 

-r29.9 

-175  2 

The  growth  in  Imports  Is  more  than 
quadruple  the  growth  In  exports.  The 
trade  balance  has  quickly— and  perma- 
nently—swung into  a  deficit,  which  is 
worsening  at  a  rapid  rate. 

The  combination  of  forces— loss  of  ex- 
ports and  swift  increase  of  imports- 
means  loss  of  domestic  output  and  em- 
ployment. The  trend  is  so  gross,  and  so 
persistent,  as  to  be  unmistakable.— Chart 
omitted  from  the  Record. 


SUMMARY  OF  THE  EMPLOYMENT  EFFECTS  OF 
FOREIGN  TRADE  IN  THE  INDUSTRY  GROUPS 
WITH  SPECIAL  POTENTIAL  FOR  EMPLOYING 
THE  POVERTY  STRICKEN 

Three  Grovernment  programs — two  In 
being  and  one  proposed— are  directed  to- 
ward the  creation  of  new  jobs  for  the 
long-term  unemployed  in  economically 
retarded  areas.  These  programs  are 
based  upon  Federal  loans  to  stimulate 
expansion  of  activity  in  industries  locat- 
ed m  areas  and  with  employee  entrance 
requirements  likely  to  result  in  new  jobs 
for  members  of  poor  families. 

The  Area  Redevelopment  Administra- 
tion and  the  Small  Business  Administra- 
tion have  spent  $110.5  million  m  an  ef- 
fort to  create  an  estimated  45,079  jobs  in 
industrial  facilities  In  such  areas  since 
their  programs  began— annual  report  of 
the  Area  Redevelopment  Administration, 

1963  pages  5, 15;  Small  Business  Admin- 
istration, press  release,  SBA  1598,  May  1. 

1964  Title  IV  of  the  war  on  poverty  bill 
would  seek  to  create  10.000  jobs  with  the 
aid  of  $36  million.  Adverse  trends  in  for- 
eign trade  in  latx)r-intensive  manufac- 
tures can  substantially  erase  tlie  benefit 
to  the  hard-pressed  areas  of  unemploy- 
ment where  these  jobs  are  being  created. 

The  10.000-job  goal  of  the  war-on- 
poverty  bill  and  the  45.079-job  achieve- 
ment of  the  two  Government  agencies 
present  realistic  measures  with  which  to 
appraise  the  significance  of  job  gams  or 
losses  from  foreign  trade  in  the  industry 
groups  most  likely  to  employ  the  poverty 
stricken. 


The  net  loss  of  jobs  of  21.174  repre- 
sents the  number  of  potential  jobs  lost 
as  a  result  of  the  deterioration  of  our 
foreign  trade  balances  in  the  products 
of  the  labor-intensive  industries  included 
in  the  three  groups. 

The  21  174  jobs  are  the  direct  loss  of 
production  workers.  The  nonproduction 
workers  in  the  same  industries,  and  the 
supporting  and  service  industry  workers 
called  into  action  as  a  result  of  the  new 
production  jobs  add  65  indirect  jobs  for 
every  100  direct  jobs  gained  or  lost^an- 
nual  report  of  the  Area  Redevelopment 
Administration,  1963.  page  5.  The  21.174 
loss  figure  should  thus  be  expanded  by 
65  percent  to  34,937. 

These  three  groups  do  not  include  all 
of  the  industries  possessed  of  the  high 
proportion  of  blue-collar  workers  in 
manufacturing  operations  characterized 
by  a  high  labor  content  which  make  the 
most  likely  source  for  jobs  for  the  poor  of 
the  Nation,  Rather,  they  have  a  sample 
comprised  of  those  particular  industries 
for  which  it  was  possible  to  make  a  cor- 
relation of  export  and  import  data  with 
domestic  output. 

The  job  loss  for  these  three  groups  of 
industries  should,  therefore,  be  projected 
on  the  basis  that  It  represents  30  percent 
of  the  total  loss.  Employment  in  the  48 
industries  in  the  three  groups  represents 
30  percent  of  the  total  group  of  industries 
of  which  they  are  representative.  So 
projected,  the  34.937  loss  becomes  a  total 
loss  of  job  potential  due  ^  foreign  trade 
in  labor-intensive  industries  of  116.460 
■workers. 

Three   tests   have   been   identified    by 
which   to   measure   the   significance   of 
iob    losses    in    the    kinds    of    industry 
analyzed  in  this  study,  so  far  as  the  war 
on  poverty  is  concerned.    The  adminis- 
tration sought  a  10.000-job  gain  through 
title  IV  of  the  war  on  poverty  bill,    ine 
Area  Redevelopment  Administration  and 
the     Small     Business     Administration 
separately  have  directed  their  programs 
to  a  20.o6o-job  gain  objective.   Together 
they    have    created    some    45,000    jobs, 
during  the  entire  life  of  their  programs. 
Whether   10,000.  20.000,  or  45.000  is 
used  as  the  test,  the  loss  of  job  potential 
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as  a  result  of  adverse  foreiem  trade  de- 
velopments in  those  industries  where  the 
greatest  potential  for  helping  the  pov- 
erty stricken  exists  equals  or  exceeds 
every  test. 

The  Nation's  foreign  economic  policy 
is  unresponsive  to  the  realities  of  the 
employment  needs  of  the  Nation's  poor. 
It  is  insensitive  to  the  job  losses  result- 
ing from  adverse  trade  balances  in  thi> 
labor-intensive  products  of  the  potential 
employers  of  the  poor.  As  presently  con- 
ceived, the  Nation's  foreiun  ecnnumic 
policy  is  neutralizing  the  effectiveness  of 
other  Governmental  policies  and  pro- 
grams for  helping  the  jobless. 

Indeed,  the  foreign  trade  develop- 
ments identified  in  this  study  are  an  ab- 
solute barrier  to  the  achievement  by  the 
Government  of  the  u  uns  in  jobs  for  the 
poverty  stricken  which  are  essential  to 
victory  in  the  war  on  poverty. — Chart 
omitted  from  the  Record. 

SUMSIART  AND  CONCLUSION  THE  POLICT  IMPLI- 
CATIONS or  THE  IMPACT  IF  FOREIGN  TR.XDE 
ON  INDUSTRIES  WITH  POTENTIAL  FOR  PRO- 
VIDING EMPLOYME.NT  Ff)R  THE  NATION'S  POV- 
ERTY 8TSICKEN 

This  study  establi.shes  the  following 
facts: 

First.  The  industries  with  the  greatest 
potential  for  providing  jobs  for  the  pov- 
erty stricken  are,  on  the  average,  experi- 
encing markedly  adverse  foreign  trade 
trends. 

Second.  These  trends  consist  of  excep- 
tionally swift  Increases  in  imports,  and 
absolute  or  relative  declines  in  exportvS. 

Third.  These  trends  ex:st  both  in  in- 
dustry groups  characterized  by  vigorous 
growth  and  strong  domestic  demand, 
and  in  groups  limited  In  growth  by  slack 
domestic  demand. 

Fourth.  As  shown  by  an  analysis  of 
the  geographic  distribution  of  employ- 
ment in  the  22-industr>'  group,  these  in- 
dustries are  favorably  located  with  re- 
spect to  the  chronically  depressed  areas 
In  which  the  Nation's  poor  reside. 

Fifth.  In  each  of  the  groups  of  indus- 
tries studied,  job-creating  potential  is 
being  sharply  reduced  by  a  rapid  and 
disproportionate  increase  in  the  share 
of  domestic  consumption  supplied  by  im- 
ports and  by  a  decline  in  the  proportion 
of  the  output  of  these  industries  which 
IS  exported. 

Sixth.  The  transfer  of  an  increasing 
share  of  the  domestic  market  for  the 
products  of  such  indu.^tries  to  imports 
and  of  their  export  trade  to  foremn  pro- 
ducers represents  an  absolute  loss  of  out- 
put which  the  domestic  industry  groups 
would  have  supplied  but  for  the  increased 
foreign  supply.  This  loss  of  domestic 
output  to  forei£;n  suppliers  necessarily 
Involves  a  loss  of  actual  or  potential  job« 
in  the  U.S.  Industries  sustaining  such 
foreign  trade  impact 

Seventh.  ThLs  shift  in  the  foreign  trade 
of  the  products  of  these  industries  be- 
tween 1958  and  1962  involved  a  dirfH't 
loss  of  21,174  production  workers  in  48 
industries,  and  an  indirect  loss  of  an 
additional  13,763  white  collar  and  serv- 
ice industry  workers 

Eighth.  This  toUl  los.s  of  34.937  jobs 
directly  and  Indirectly  related  to  foreign 
trade  developments  in  the  48  industries 
IS  equal  to  over  3  times  the  number 
of  jobs  the  Government  hopes  to  create 


in  Industry  throutih  title  IV  of  the  war 
on  poverty  bill.  It  is  equal  to  78  per- 
cent of  all  new  jobs  creatt'd  in  indu.stry 
In  th»'  entire  life  of  the  area  redevelop- 
ment program  and  the  hwal  development 
company  loan  program  of  the  Small 
Business  .Administration.  In  magnitude 
thf  foreit,'n  trade  job  loss  sub.staiitially 
eliminates  the  benefit  to  the  econnniy  of 
these  job-C!c^Luig  incentive  programs. 

Ninth.  Th<-  3  groups  of  industries 
comi^ri.sini,'  the  48  industries  st\ulii>d  ar(> 
r»';)resentative  of  a  total  of  15'J  labor- 
intensive  industries  capable  of  provid- 
ing employment  for  the  poverty  stricken. 
On  th-'  ba.sis  of  the  result.s  in  the  48. 
takrii  as  a  random  samt)le,  the  total 
iiroup  of  152  industries  sustained  a  loss, 
directly  and  indirectly,  of  116.460  work- 
ers due  to  adver.'ie  dfvelopmrnt.s  in  for- 
eign trade   b^Hween   1958  and   1962. 

Tenth  Whether  the  job  lo.ss  be  taken 
as  21.174.  or  34.937,  or  116,460.  the  con- 
st'quf'nces  for  the  war  on  poverty  are 
clear.  The  Nation  cannot  succeed  in 
eliniinatiny  or  substantially  reducini:  the 
long-term  unemployment  problem  of  the 
poverty  .stricken  if  the  total  job  poten- 
tial of  incentive  pro'^rams  for  the  crea- 
tion of  new  employment  for  the  poverty 
stricken  is  destroyed  by  adver.se  develop- 
ments m  foreign  trade 

Eleventh.  The  job-creating  objec- 
tives of  the  war  on  poverty  for  the  re- 
duction of  lonu-term  unerr.plovment 
among  the  poverty  stricken  are  threat- 
ened with  clear  and  overwhelming  de- 
feat under  existing  foreiu'n  trade  trends 
atlecting  the  industry  groups  which  are 
the  Nation's  best  hope  for  providing  such 
jobs. 

The  foregoing  facts  pose  the  following 
policy  issues: 

First  Should  not  the  product  cate- 
sjories  of  these  labor-intensive  croups 
be  reserved  from  further  reductions  in 
duty  in  the  trade  agreement  negotia- 
tions now  m  progress? 

The  proposed  50-percent  linear  reduc- 
tion in  Industrial  duties  which  the 
US.  Government  Is  seeking  in  trade 
agreement  negotiations  under  GATT 
would  accelerate  the  adver.se  foreign 
trade  trends  referred  to  above 

Neither  the  Tariff  ComniLssion  nor 
the  Office  of  the  .Special  Kepre.senta- 
tive  for  Trade  Negotiations  is  required 
under  the  Trade  Expansion  Act  to  evalu- 
ate the  probable  economic  effects  of  such 
a  reduction  in  duty  in  terms  which  would 
identify  the  above-described  lo.ss  of  job 
potential  for  the  guidance  of  the  Presi- 
dent. 

Unless,  therefore,  the  attention  of  the 
President  is  drawn  to  this  problem,  he 
will  not  have  an  opportunity  to  u.se  his 
authority  under  section  225' ci  of  the 
Trade  Expansion  Act  to  reserve  the  prod- 
uct categories  of  the  labor-intensive 
groups  of  indastries  analyzed  in  this 
study  from  further  tariff  reductions. 

5?ocond.  Should  not  action  be  taken  bv 
the  United  States  to  limit  imports  of  all 
articles  in  the  product  categories  of  these 
labor-intensive  groups  to  the  extent  of 
restoring  to  the  domestic  industry  the 
output  lost  to  imports  since  1958? 

.As  a  result  of  an  adverse  shift  of 
$302  7  million  in  the  balance  of  trade 
in     the     products     of     the     3     industry 


groups,  the  Nation  sustained  a  logg  of 
34,937  jobs.  The  increase  in  imports  y 
articles  competitive  with  the  products  S 
the.se  industry  groups  between  1958  n^ 
1962  equaled  $422.9  million.  ^ 

A  limitation  of  imporUs  to  an  amount 
25  8  percent  above  the  1958  level  would 
restore  to  the.se  domestic  industry  Rroung 
the  output  potential  lost  to  foreign  pro- 
ducers during  the  period  1958-62.  This 
restoration  would  result  in  an  increase 
m  employment  m  the  approximate 
amount  of  the  34.937  job  loss  referred  to 
above. 

The  reduction  in  imports  required 
would  be  $302.7  million,  equivalent  to 
only  9  2  percent  of  the  increase  in  im- 
port.s  m  all  manufactures  between  igsg 
and  1962. 

The  tariff  adjustment  authority  of  the 
Trade  Expansion  Act  is  limited  to  the 
correction  of  '.serious  injun,-"  to  a  do- 
mestic industry.  The  condition  prece- 
dent to  the  u.se  of  the  authority  is  a  de- 
termination by  the  Tariff  Commission 
that  increased  imports,  caused  in  major 
part  by  a  tariff  concession,  are  the  major 
cau.se  of  such  "serious  injury." 

This  ".serious  injury"  test  is  wholly  in- 
applicable to  the  situation  presented  in 
this  study  in  which  actual  and  potential 
jobs,  urgently  required  for  the  Nation  in 
behalf  of  it.s  poverty  stricken,  are  being 
lost  due  to  adverse  foreign  trade  trends. 
Loss  of  jobs  or  job  potential  in  industries 
capable  of  providing  employment  for  the 
poverty  stricken  is  the  test  required 
here — not  serious  injury  to  the  industries 
concerned. 

In  the  principal  Industry  group  dis- 
cu.s,sed  above,  that  of  the  22  industries, 
a  "serious  Injury"  determination  is  out 
of  the  question.  Is  the  Nation  to  be  help- 
less to  ret;ulat<>  its  foreign  trade  .so  as  to 
serve  the  needs  of  its  poor? 

The  President  has  emphasized  that  no 
economic  objective  is  of  greater  impor- 
tance than  winnin;^  the  war  on  poverty. 
If  jobs  are  to  be  created  in  the  requisite 
numbers  to  provide  employment  for  the 
poverty  stricken,  major  job  lo.sses  in  the 
industries  which  must  provide  that  em- 
ployment must  be  halted.  These  job 
lo.s.ses  occur  in  the  foreign  trade  area. 
The  action  required  must  be  taken  in 
that  area. 

Since  the  President  lacks  the  authority 
to  act.  action  should  be  taken  by  the  Con- 
ure.ss  to  authorize  the  limitation  of  im- 
ports in  a  manner  and  to  the  extent 
nece.s.sary  to  prevent  the  lo.ss  of  jobs, 
actual  and  potential,  for  the  poverty 
stricken. 

iNct.NTivE  Oil  I-mport  Curb  Shocld  Get 
Green  Light  as  Part  of  Appalachia  Pro- 
cram 

Ni  iw  that  President  Johnson's  muUlbllllon- 
dolhir  Appiiliichlii  bill  hivs  been  intrixluced 
and  accorded  a  warm  bipartisan  .veUonie  In 
C'l'iigress.  It  would  seem  a  fair  assumption 
that  everybody  officially  Involved  would  be 
equally  Interested  In  a  practicable  means  oi 
:tsslstlng  much  of  the  Appalachian  area  that 
wouldn't  cost  the  Government   a  dime 

The  pl:in  is  simplicity  lt.spif  — i.pen  the 
domestic  iiuirket  to  more  coal,  tiie  i:reat  basic 
Industry  of  the  Appalachian  region,  by  cut- 
ting down  on  the  amount  of  Imported  resid- 
ual fuel  oil 

In  a  tlnu'ly  letter  to  Chairman  WiLsm  D. 
Mills,  of  the  House  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee,  Joseph   E    .Mixidy.   president  of  Na- 


^  ,,   Policy  Conference,   Inc.,  points 
Uonal  coal  P^\^p       ^^^^  important  indlg- 

enous    »"d"^trv   ^  ^^^  transportation 

^»>^*"  ."-"orc^uce  morl  Jobe  and  generate 
of  coal  P"^"**"  ^.nending  power  than  any 
^„,e  consume  «P«'!f^>°8„^„^i  areas."  and 
atner  '"dustrlal  actlv     y        ^^    ^^^^    ^^^^^_ 

^^"'  ""u'^em  more  jobs  now.  not  at  some 
tion  win  me.vn  more  j  ^^^^^  ^^^  ^^_ 

^°idu"ur:  if  hundred  of  millions  of  dollars 
Tthe  '^^'I'J^^'^t  common  knowledge  that 
"  ''  nTesldual  IS,  as  Moody  puts  It.  "the 
""P^I  sing  e  obstacle  to  expanded  markets 
j^rgest  si"8'^  1  ..    This  Is  so  because  It 

'"^T-^SiucToToil  refining,  and  can  be 
^  a  ^>T"^^„,  „.hatever  price  Is  necessary  to 
*°H  ^cS  the  competition.  Thus  In  its  hls- 
undercut  ^h^e/^^^^t,  coal  Is  no  real  com- 
torlc  east  coast  mar^^  lies  In  limiting 

K'^oun'or^esirual  that  can  he  brought 

'"^indrry  had  hoped  that  fe  Imp-l- 

f  mundatorv  import  controls  by  Presl- 

Tt,„i    decree    undertaken    In    1959    would 

ToZe  the  necessary  measure  of  protection^ 

rcrtnnitelv    progressive  Increases  In  the 
Unforunate  y,  P  og  ^^  ^^^^^  ^^  ^^^ 

S  V  announced  by  Secretary  Udall- 
ZTxn  Mr  Moody's  words,  "vitiated  the 
!^3ln"entions  of  the  program."  Therefore 
reSlaUou  has  been  Introduced  that  would 
S  resldvial  Imports  by  law  to  50  percent 
or  cons  mptlon.  This  Is  the  legislation  sup- 
tZd  in  writing  by  170  Members  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  on  which  Mr. 
Mo^dy  reqx.ests  Congressman  Mills  to  begin 
immediate  hearings. 

?h^  It  would  seem,  Is  not  too  much  to 
ask  ofa  Congress  apparently  eager  to  Inau- 
gSate  a  costly  program  designed  to_ bring  an 
end  to  "despair  and  hopelessness  In  the 
lO-.st.ite  Appalachian  area.  It  Is  a  supple- 
mentarv  measure  which  should  appeal  with 
nartlctiiar  force  to  the  official  sponsor  of  the 
Presidents  Appalachla  bill.  Senator  Jen- 
nings Randolph,  of  West  Virginia,  who  Is  no 
straneer  to  the  problem  poeed  by  the  under- 
cutting competition  of  Imported  fuel. 
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[From  Morgantown  (W.Va.l  Domlnlon-News. 

May  U,  1964] 
E\ER  Beset  by  Enemies,  Often  Betrated  bt 
friends     Coal  Pours  Half  Billion  Into 

State 

(By  Bill  Hart) 

Coal— €ver  beset  by  Its  powerful  enemies. 
o'ten  betrayed  bv  some  of  Its  friends— pours 
more  than  "a  half  billion  dollars  yearly  Into 
the  economy  of  West  Virginia,  accounting  for 
approxlm.it^ly  one-fourth  of  the  total  Income 
from  coal  for  the  NaUon.    These  findings  are 
the  result  of  a  survey  made  by  Operations  and 
Policy  Research,   Inc..  of  Washington.  D.C.. 
at  the  request  of  the  National  Coal  Associa- 
tion   National  Coal  Policy  Conference.  Inc.. 
and  the   United  Mine  Workers  of  America 
Specifically,    according    to   the    rePort.   co;^ 
means  annually  In  West  Virginia  $541,608,506 
and  directly  affects  the  economy  of  35  of  our 
55  counties     In  the  seven-State  area,  covered 
by   the   coal   report,   the   industry   provides 
$2,290  million. 

Imports  of  residual  oil.  now  currently  run- 
ning at  a  rate  of  210  million  barrels  annually. 
or  the  equivalent  of  50  million  tons  of  coal 
annuallv-much  of  It  taken  from  the  north- 
ern West  Virginia  coal  output— Is  one  of  the 
major  obstacles  to  a  normal  prosperity  In 
many  of  the  coalfields  Including  Monongalia 
and  otlier  northern  West  Virginia  coalfields. 
For  more  than  a  decade,  the  Domlnlon-News. 
m  stories  and  editorials,  has  tried  to  arouse 
sufficient  public  support  to  cause  the  residual 
oil  imports  to  be  restricted  to  a  reasonable 
quantity  permitting  the  coal  industry  In  West 
Virginia  in  particular  to  have  a  medium  of 
prosperity. 

In  1963,  under  the  prodding  of  numerous 
friends   of   coal.    180   Members  of   Congress 
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sljmed  a  resolution  proposing  legislation  to 
tiJce  away  the  Presidential  powers  Involving 
residual  oil  quotas  as  they  affected  the  coal 
industry.  U.S.  Senator  Jennings  Randolph. 
of  West  Virginia,  led  this  fight  In  Informing 
the  late  President  Kennedy  personally  and 
by  letter  that  If  residual  oil  quotas  continued 
to  mount  he  would  be  forced  to  join  with 
other  Members  of  Congress  In  passing  legisla- 
tion taking  this  power  away  from  the  cniei 

Residual  oil  quotas  have  steadily  mounted 
under  three  President.  Truman.  Elsenhower, 
and  Kennedy  showing  that  the  political  af- 
filiation of  the  Chief  Executive  has  little 
influence  on  the  problem  since  the  power- 
ful oil  interests  and  others  have  usually 
been  able  to  provide  a  "synthetic  scarcity  of 
heating  oU  along  the  eastern  seaboard  at  the 
height  of  the  heating  season"  which  has  re- 
sulted  in   additional   lifting  of   residual   oil 

quotas.  ,        ,^„ 

What  position  President  Johnson  Is  going 
to  take  r^alns  to  be  seen,  but  Informed 
sources  In  the  coal  Industry  do  not  expect 
him  to  act  other  than  his  predecessors.  If 
this  be  the  case,  coals  friends,  and  the  le- 
gions seem  to  be  growing  In  the  face  of  the 
now  obvious  threat  to  economy  In  West  Vlr- 
Klnia  and  other  coal-producing  States  to 
fontlnue  the  work  done  last  year  In  Congress 
leading  to  eventual  enactment  of  law  re- 
stricting the  Presidential  power. 

Coal's  greatest  customer  at  this  time— and 
perhaps  for  all  predictable  time  to  com^  s 
in   the  generation  of  electric   power  and  It 
is  in  this  field  that  the  greatest  danger  to 
the  prosperity  of  coal  rests  In  the  building 
of  generating  plants  capable  of  burning  this 
wafte  product  from   foreign  oil  refineries- 
residual  oil.  ... 
In    the   past   3    or   4   years,    however,   the 
coal  industry,  finally  aware  of  the  great  dan- 
ger—for years   as    an   Industry   It  did   Uttle 
It  nothing  as  .the  residual  oil  ^^P^J^J'l^' 
has  formed  a  number  of  agencies  tl^e  chief 
ones  being  the  new  belligerency  of  the  Na- 
tional  Coll   Association,   the  National    Coal 
PoUcy    conference.    Inc.,    and    the    creation 
wShln  the  bosom  of  the  United  Mine  Work- 
ri  of  America  by  John  I.  ^^-'^f'^f^'Zl^.l 
retired  as  Its  president,  a  bureau  of  market 
ing  and  research  and  placed  as  Its  director 
thi  astute  and  knowledgeable  M  chael  Wld- 
man  whose  research  and  production  of  facts 
m  behalf  of  coal  Is  one  of  the  main  reasons 
the  report  on  what  coal  means  to  the  econ- 
omy of  our  State  and  sister  States  Is  now 
a  matter  of  record 


HOW  COAL  WAGES   ARE   SPENT  IN    WEST   VIRGINIA 

Pood:  $76,304,825. 
Housing:  $73,860,898. 
Wages:  '  $271,547,420. 

2J?ic2  and  supplies:  $236,110,664. 
¥^es      (other     than     Federal     corporate 
taxesi :  $33,950,422. 
Apparel:  $21,995,341. 
Transportation:  $31,771,048. 
Medical  care:  $15,749,750. 
Recreation:  $14,935,108. 
Personal  care:  $6,245,591. 
Other  goods  and  services:  $30,684,858. 

The   CHAIRMAN.     The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania   has  ex- 

^^M?'  FRELINGHUYSEN.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  yield  8  minutes  to  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota  [Mr.  QuieI  . 

Mr    QUIE.     Mr.  Chairman,  we  have 
before  us  today  legislation  that  has  been 

1  coal  wages  Include  wages  for  coal  miners 
railroad  workers  engaged  In  transportation 
of  coal  and  workers  employed  In  the  manu- 
facture   of    mining    equipment.      These    ex- 
penditures calculated  In  accordance  with  Bu 
reau  of  Labor  Statistics  formula. 


termed  many  things.  A^  we  look  at  ^e 
Doverty  that  is  before  us  today.  I  will  say 
Sit  Sis  legislation  ^J^^^^f'^^i^'. 
hrititrs  us  back  to  the  days  of  the  thir- 
ties as  tLugh  we  were  in  a  depression 
again  The  same  solutions  to  the  prob- 
lems that  are  advocated  here  in  this  leg- 
islation  are  the  solutions  that  were  tried 
aid  in  most  cases  found  wanting  in  the 

'Twm  cite  tiUe  m.  for  example.    It 

grants  In  the  way  set  out  in  a«f^??  "as 
Unacceptable  and  now  it  is  going  to  be 

""  h^Semocrat.  on  the  House  Commlt- 

^sSL"S'°o?rSi^r.LSSssj 

ommended  this  to  tne  ''^'r  ,  ,    part 

gain  votes  the  most  controversial    parx 

7  titif.   TTT   Will   be    dropped— notrung 

%TlfmVgo1ng  to  be  dropped  in  the 
suStltufe  wMchw^l  be  offered  b,^^ 

gentleman  from  (jeorgia.    ^^ 

o„^r.H  rpariine  about  a  rural  pov- 
some  good  reaainB  «*""  odvo- 

prtv  orogram  similar  to  the  one  aavo 
.LiV;  title  III  prior  to  the  change,  all 

TthrParm  SecuAtfAcl^f -tior.^ 
f  renort  of  the  select  committee  of  the 
Houre  Cornmittee  on  Agriculture  to  m- 
lTje\^e  activities  orthe  Farm  Se- 
curity Administration  This  wa^^m^ 
the  chairmanship  of  the  ^ow  cnairnmi 
of  the  House  Committee  on  Agriculture. 
?he  genTleman  from  North  Carolma  [Mr. 

''Tshouid  like  to  read  a  few  words  from 

the  conclusion  of  that  select  committee. 

The  committee  Is  of  ^^^  °P™y'adLlnls- 

'^"'h  '!nTLTLTnseTJln  'experiment 
tered  and  nas  oeen   ubc  economic 

station  of  ^n-Amerlcan  Ideas  and  ^^^^^ 

and  social  theories  of  Uttle  or  ques 
value. 


There  is  no  better  desci-^ion  of  what 
^tSn'it'tstated  that  gran^   - 

ra?nrg\nfwrbe«at'°r 
S^„l3^<|we-d-tthe 

S^o-Jse'-arXf  r  to  ^- ^  -^ 

were  suggested  last  yeai  ^  «„h^pc- 
nackage  Compromise  in  that  subsec 
?^n  means  the  Director  can  forgive  the 
lia^  in  title  m  and  title  IV  of  the  W^ 
¥hese  are  some  of  the  unforeseen  tWngs 
that  can  happen  if  this  legislation  1. 
passed  without  further  study. 
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The  Farmers  Home  Adminii^tratioii  ha.s  As  mentioned  by  the  y.-ntleman  from  human  voices  speakim:  to  them     -r^ 

been  in  the  business  uf  a^.sLstin«  our  low-  Cahfoi  iwa.  m  the  19J0s.  when  his  father  cannot  speak  good  En«hsh  for  thtv  ^ 

mcome  farmers  tor  quite  a  while.     Now  wa.s   the  President,   there   were  at  lea.st  hear  it.     Communicatio      is  hZT^ 

annuaUy  the  Farmers  Home  Administra-  one-third   of   the   people   ill   clothed,   ill  .-esture.  facial  expressions  and  mnnn  'l' 

tion  utilizes  $32,0  million  in  direct  loam  hou.sed.    and    HI    fed      Indeed,    we    find  labic  senu^nces     Their  at  tint/ons^'^' 

to    ow-uicome  families,  and  90  percent  fmm  the  statistics  given  bv  the  Census  .short,  for  there  are  few  tasks  o?  pSL  *" 

w   f^.   Jfn.!!r  '"  ^'''"'"'  ^^"  ^^'"     ^"-^'^^  '^^^  ^"  ^9-9'  "^'"^   1»6-  dollars     ences  which  demand   full  attention  f*^' 
less   than  $3,000    annuai    income.     You     as  a  standard,  more  than  50  percent  of     lon«  periods  of  time  ""  ^"^ 

^.t"ir^JJ^  T  ""'^''"'''^  T  ^^'^  ^'''^'     American  families  had  an  annual  income         Their  whole  environment  encour*. 
ThP  t^  ^  n'  low-.ncome  farmers.  „f  i,,s.s  than  $3,000      By  1947.  this  figure     physical    action,    not    mt^tal    S? 

titl  m  LnM    h      ''v^"  •"'7''^''^  ^''^^k'"  "^^^    ^^•'^•"    ^   -^0   P^^^*^"^      ^"'-'"^   'he  There  is  no  preparation  for  the  aTtS 

«HHinl^.  .      K         ^   ^.  ""''^i  T'^'i'  .-■  Eisenhower  administration,  this  dropped  learning,  of  the  .schoolroom     The vW 

plr^fri  i°^     ?!;'■''"'  f^^,^"'"*'^  "f  '^^  to  21  percent,  and  now  u  is  seated  that  motivation,  for  thev  hav "  littie  tj  S 

^ut      ^  r  •^^"^'"'■'^t'-ation.  20  percent  of  the  people  are  in  poverty,  forward  to.  and  their  parents   of^i°? 

Although  durin-  this  election  year  the         l  think  we  all  recognize  the  fact  that  only  10  percent  have  finished  hi-h  ZhZ 

Democrats  have  suddenly  be-un  wrint--  many  of  these  jiroRrams  which  have  been  and  3;^  percent  have  completed" plemln 

mg  their  hands  over  the  plight  of  the  tried  did  not   prove  out.     Thev  did  not  tary  school,  do  not  encourage  them 

f^Pm'lVvPs' H^!"  v!*'""'"' h'^^    ^'"■"'''''  b'-'^i"   P^-"Pl^  nut  of  poverty      However,  Planning    is    nonexistent    and  TutUe 

fhT^^i^^^  ,..     H          I  quietly  :mprovm.  during  the  period  of  the  Eisenhower  ad-  Luck,   not   hard   work   and    foresight   f. 

,at  vpThH    /hJT'T  "'^^-I'-'^J''^,  Vi!"  '"'"-t'-^tion   we  worked   at  .seein.   that  emphasized,  for  it  is  the  major  fSrl^ 

pJrm^r,  Uor.      AH^  "^    f    ^^""^    "l^    lu^  '^^  economy  operated  in  an  atmosphere  the  lives  of  the  adults  of  the  community 

fn  vTfr   J^hTh    f       ''";?/,*V°".n-o"  ^u"^  ^'^""^  "^'^'  ^°*''''  ^'^^'^  ^^^  '"'^^'^  available  Most  of  the  children  literallv  do  n^/n 

m.mh^r  ^^  .    ■°"'     .1"   ^?   ^T^-   '^"  '"   '^'   ^'''-^''  '''^''''  °f   "^"^   economy  understand    the    meaning   of    the  S 

snn^l  tnrnml  oTT/'  Th'      *,  nn^'i"^  ^^^  '^^'■'  ^^PP^^^^,  and  people  Came  up  out  -work"  or  the  place  of  jobs  in  our  soclt? 

sonal  income  of  less  than  S3.000  ha.s  de-  of  their  poverty  status.  The  fathers  are  often  missing  orunpi 

breakdown  is  th's-  '""*'^'       '^'^    ''^''^  ,    ''  \^  ^'""^  '''  ^^'"'"-^  ^^^••^>'  '  ^^^  ^'''--^    ^^^    the    flmily  t^on  'wS" 

IS  m.s  i.pve  there  are  only  two  ways  that  we  Those  fathers  who  do  work  usually  are 

Farm  operator  famihe'^  uith  fami'u  pergonal  can  do  it      One  is  to  .see  that  the  lobs  unskilled  laborers  dependent  on  snorariir 

incomr  of  less  than  $3  000  are  available:  that  the  economy  expands  daywork 

!qS ■ ""   2.694  ooo  .so    that    there   are    jobs    for    tho.se    who  An  estimated  6.S  percent  of  the  children 

[git —  llll  "'^^  '^""^*'  '"to  their  employable  years      Sec-  studied  by  Dr.  Deut.sch  have  never  been 

I95fi            " "     2  45-  ow  °'^^'-^'  ^^^''  *'^  educate  people  and  tram  more  than  25  blocks  from  home.    Hal! 

1957 '"        2  338  000  ^^'"'"   '^^  ^^^^   ^^^'^'  ^"^"  ^'^'   ^he  jobs   in  have  no  pen.  pencil,  or  paper  in  the  home 

1958 "_\\  2!o66.(X)0  r""dern-day  America  The  experiences  we  provide  automatically 

1959 __  2,152.000         '^^^    Department   of    Labor    indicates  for  our  own  youngsters  are  lacking  in  the 

19fiO       (includlntt      Alaska      and  that   there  are   more   jobs   available   to-  lives    of    these    children       They    see  no 
,„^,*''*"' -:----                             -    t.  973.  000  day  that  are  not  being  filled  than  there  books,  magazines,  pictures,  drawings  or 
HawanT  ^    ^^      ^^              *'"'"  1   Qo.  r^  ^'"^    Unemployed       That    means    pe<iple  animals     No  one  reads  childhood  stories 
1962       (including'   Ala«ka"' "and  'l',"^   are   unemployed   do   not    have   the  and  poems  to  them      Their  lives  are  not 
Hawaii*                                             I  flfl7  000  !                       certain  jobs  which  are  not  enriched   by   trips   to   th<>  zoo,   mu.seum. 
„            .    ,           ,                  --     .       .  being  filled.     What  can  we  do  about  if  park,  or  even  a  modern  department  store 
So  much  for  title  III      At  lea-st  it  *s  We   have   already   pa.ssed   legislation   in  And  we  wonder  why  thev  cannot  under- 
less  obnoxious  now  the   Manpower   Retraining   Act  and    in  stand  first-prade  readers  about  Dick  and 
Mr.   FRELINGmrVSEN.     Mr.    Chair-  the  vocational   education   bill,     I   think  Jane  visiting  Grandpa's  farm      The  ex- 
man,  will  the  eentleman  yield^  it  would  be  much  wi.ser  if  we  utilized  the  periences  nece.s.sary  for  learnine    under- 
Mr.  QUIE.     I  yield  to  the  gentleman  money  m  this  bill  to  expand  those  pro-  standing,  and  relating  facts  are  almost 
from  New  Jersev  u-rams    farther,    if    this    was    nece.ssary.  totally  lacking. 

Mr.  PRELINGHL^SEN     I  should  like  than  to  start  new  programs  which  have  Most  of  the  scholastic  problems  faced 

to  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  bill  ^^^^^  tried  before  and  found  wanting.  by  the  young  people  slated  for  volunteer 

pas.sed  by  the  Senate  does  drop  anv  ref-         ^^  us  look  at  one  problem  that  this  work  camps  stem  from  this  earh-  child- 

erence  to  grants,  but  in.stead  institut*\s  bill   does   not   attack         When   you   see  hood  environment      In  the  .sequence  of 

two  kinds  of  loans      One  apparently  is  youJiR  People  who  are  not  motivated,  who  development,  a  child  first  hears  h:s  par- 

to  be  reimburse ble— at  least  there  is  an  ^^^  juvenile   delinquents,   who   are   un-  ents  speak  and  learns  to  listen  to  them 

indication  they  are  to  be  reimbursable —  employed,  and  who  just  do  not  have  the  and  to  understand  words     Then  he  be- 

and   the  other   has  no  indication  as  to  a^i'ity  or  the  desire  to  pet   ahead,   we  gins   to   speak   In   IncreasinL'lv   complex 

if  or  when.  wonder  how  did  this  all  happen.     The  .sentences       With    tlrs    background    of 

When  the  Secretary  I'f  Agriculture  tes-  ■'Studies  that  have  been  made  bv  noted  lan"uage   sk:lls.   he   learns   to   read  and 

tifled  before  our  committee  he  said:  individuals  who  understand  human  be-  then  to  write.    If  th-'  foundation  is  weak 

The  grant  Is   the   thing  that  makes   the  r',*v'oV^f^'cate  that  the  root  of  the  troii-  the  child  may  never  become  truly  liter- 

difrerence      Without  the  grant  he  would  not  ^^^  ""  ^°""^  ^"  ^^'■'>'  childhood.  ate 

have  the  c.ipitai  resources  to  repay  any  loan         "^^  ^'ord  Foundation  estimates  that  The  deprived  child  is  characterized  by 

and  you  could  not  make  any  loan.  one  out  of  three  children  in  urban  areas  ooor  health,  inadequate  motivation  mal- 

To  mv  mind  this  seems  to  b^  a  c'ear  j?  ^"'turally  deprived     By  1970,  half  of  nutrition,    lack    of   cleanline.ss.    lack   of 

indication  that   so  far  a.s  what  tiiev  were  u      ^■"^"'^sters  of  our  Nations  cities  will  basic  learning  .skills,  and  lack  of  .social 

trvinrrpi^ve^^v   thS  ?ura    n^^^^^^  be  .similarly  disadvantaeed     The.se  chil-  .skills.     He  .start.s  .school  behind  his  mid- 

the   grants    were  'the    key    pari    of    the  ^^n  suffer  from  cumulative  handicaps  dle-cla.ss  counterparts  and  drops  farther 

breaking  of  the  cycle  of  rural  poverty  IZ  T.^J  ^f  ^''''^'f^ '"  ^  '^'""^  ""^""^   ^^  ^'^^'"^  ^^'^  ^'^'''     ^'  Attorney  General 

Elimination  of  the  -rants    at  least "ar  a       ^         .     ,?'         *^^""*'^  compensate,  ^^obert  Kennedv  pointed  out  ,n  h'S  festi- 

cording  S)  Secreiirv  Fr^-emao    ZTrl     t'r.  "'^'^^"'^d^"'-'  to  Martin  Deutsch  of  the  In-  mony   before  rhe  Subcommittee  on  the 

^  rprcSUS  of   elin/nat.?.^g    th?^^^^^  stitme  of  Developmental  Studies  „f  Ne.v  War  on  Poverty  Program,  by  the  third 

rbilitj^oMhfsJLr^r^^^^^^  ^°'''    Medical    College,    children    from  erade,  30  percent  of  Harlem  pupils  are 

VTr   OfTTB"      rhi  ;  ^  ;'^'^'"'  ^'""1  areas  lack  a  sease  of  auditory  dis-  behind  their  erade  level      Bv  the  sixth 

'^t°'^h'"pan 'o^.'?",^  u,  drop'  i e  ^^J:s^:r  "■" '° ™"^^""-«  ■"  '";-'■  ■-  ">-  '■'■■k;,  ^<-^r '?  '^'^•"°" 

parUs  of  title  III  which  thpv  H,H  oiuerio  survive.  and  accepance  of  the  values  of  the  uang 

iS  us  lo^k  ir  t^e  1^^^^^^  ,      f         Lacking  adult  attention  and  compan-  This  is  accentuated  by  the  slum  child's 

PoT^rtrinSiscoumrv             ^  T'^'""'  ^^^'^  f  °^'  "^  '"  ^  nonvocal  en-  unsupei-vised    freedom   to   roam   and   to 

poverty  in  this  country.  vironment     where     they     seldom     hear  adopt  peer  group  values.     In  the  value 
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nf  the  environment  of  under- 
^'S^  cWldreS.  school  is  not  worth- 
P'vlne    ^ey  camiot  succeed  in  overcom- 

wniie.    :'"V,'' „^„_„,,nd  and  they  see  no        mc  ouwu^.o  ^^^v, —  —  

^  their  background  ana  I     y  ^^^  ^  ^^^  ^^^  community  fail  to 

hTnefit  by  doing  well  in  ^cnooi.     ixiey  uu  adjustment  and  the  psy-      m^iy.     xi  i-nc  u^»v.x.^.  v. ^  -  ~- --_ - 

Sy  on  IQ  tests  because  of  their  lack  P^^tcar  development  necessary  to  prepare  not  learn,  the  child  will  prove  him  right 

f  nersoiial  experiences  and  inabUity  to  ^^^  ^       ^  receive  the  education  the  school  This    special    corps   must    consist   o1 

01  *^       J  i.,^c  offnrt  i.s  made  to  teacn  ___„    ,«.  ^,,„t  ct«r.  in  tn  nrovide  it  within  + — „v,^^c  rr-hn  an^  frpp  nf  nrpiudlces  anc 


In  his  final  report,  "Juvenile  Delin- 
quency Evaluation  Project,"  in  New  York 
City,  Prof.  Robert  M.  Maclver  declares: 

The  school's  function  is  to  educate,  and 


teachers  lack  the  understanding,  train- 
ing, and  special  proficiency  to  teach  in 
slum  areas.  Slow  children  are  not  nec- 
essarily stupid,  but  they  respond  to  the 
attitude  of  the  teacher  and  act  accord- 
ingly.   If  the  teacher  thinks  a  child  can- 


''  y'and  less  effort  is  made  to  teach 

Zt  because  of  their  low  test  scores. 

TheTr  Sy   and  indifference  toward 

school  IS  understandable. 

In  the  words  of  Professor  Deutsch. 

^iv  rif)  thev  fall  behind  In  the  basic 

,r  °uh  as  reading  and  arithmetic,  but 

'"•^rs,   respond  minimally  to  the  broader 

'"'Lfo    th?°  unction  of  the  school:    The 

*-Tt,l  ui^   of    a    respect    for   knowledge,   the 

".    r    g    "f  the  development  of  the  cognl- 

nvpsk  us  necessary  for  acquiring  know  edge. 

nd  th       general    function    of    equipping   a 

cSfld  w  live  as  a  responsible  citizen. 

Vet  this  bill  for  "total  commitment" 


offers  It  must  step  In  to  provide  it  within 
the  area  of  Its  capacity.  The  school  is  In  a 
peculiarly  strategic  position  to  perform  such 
a  preventive  and  rehabilitative  function. 

Several  cities  have  instituted  success- 
ful programs  to  aid  culturally  deprived 
children.  Among  them  are  Detroit,  New 
York  City,  Baltimore,  Boston,  Phila- 
delphia, Chicago,  Houston,  and  New 
Haven,  Conn.  Although  there  are  vari- 
ations in  each  program,  their  general 
aim  is  to  enrich  the  lives  of  youngsters 
who  are  ill-equipped  to  profit  from  the 
public     school     system.    Tape-recorded 


This  special  corps  must  consist  of 
teachers  who  are  free  of  prejudices  and 
preconceptions.  They  must  feel  and 
show  respect  for  the  individuality  of  the 
child.  They  must  be  dedicated  to  teach- 
ing with  an  awareness  of  the  special  cir- 
cumstances   surrounding    their    pupils. 

I  believe  this  special  corps  of  teachers 
should  be  paid  adequate  salaries  by  the 
Federal  Government  and  be  made  avail- 
able to  any  school  district  which  has  a 
large  number  of  poverty-stricken  chil- 
dren, if  such  school  districts  desire  to 
permit  these  teachers  to  spend  a  period 
of  time  in  their  schools.    They  should 


I"""  •  ,.         .„     nublic     school     system,     lape-reuuiucu     oi  time  m  uieii   sv-nuuio.     ^^i^j   ^..^^.-^ 

Yet  this  bill  for  "total  commitment      ^    ^^^  ^^^  ^^^^  blocks,  and  field  trips    be  available  for  a  period  of  1  to  3  years 

aiiainst  poverty  ignores  this  vicious  cycle  usually  included  to  widen  horizons     depending  on  the  severity  of  the  chil- 


?t5sed  by  a  poverty -breeding  environ 
n  ent  Iiitead.  we  are  trying  to  undo  the 
Jesuits  of  years  of  neglect  by  2  years  of 
onservation  work,  or  by  programs  di- 
rSed  at  improving  the  lot  of  poverty- 
stricken  adults,  despite  the  admission  of 
secretary  of  Health.  Education,  and 
Welfare "  Celebrezze  that  little  can  be 
done  to  reach  the  parents,  who  continue 
to  pass  their  negative  attitudes  on  to 
their  children. 

Dr   Urie  Bronfenbrenner,  of  the  Na- 
tional Advisory  Council  of  the  Institute 
of  Child  Health  and  Human  Develop- 
ment  has  advocated  the  establishment 
of  dav-care  centers  in  deprived  areas  to 
provide  scheduled  programs  of  stimula- 
tion and  training  for  preschoolers.    He 
has   emphasized    the    relative    ease    of 
teaching   and  preparing  these  children 
at  a  voung   age  rather  than  trying  to 
undo  the  effects  of  their  environment  at 
the  age  of  16  or  more.    The  truth  of  this 
assertion  was  borne  out  by  the  further 
testimonv  of  Attorney  General  Kennedy 
concerning  a  project  to  reclaim  teenage 
boys  in  which  "for  each  success  story. 
there  arc  10  examples  of  where  only  the 
surface  has  been  scratched."     Medical 
science  has  long  ago  demonstrated  that 
prevention  co.sts  incalculably  less  than 
cure   in   terms   of   anguish,   time,   and 
money. 

Robert  J.  Havighurst.  noted  child  and 
educational  psychologist,  says  that  slum 
children   suffer   four   different   depriva- 
tions:  First,  affectional;   second,  intel- 
'ectual     third,  nutritional:   and  fourth, 
model  person.     Although  attempts  are 
made   through   school   lunch   programs 
and    welfare    benefits    to    correct    the 
phvsical  neglect  of  underprivileged  chil- 
dren   little  thought   is   given   to  other 
tvpes  of  neelect.    Through  programs  for 
vVrv  voung  children,  the  schools  can  pro- 
vide for  these  needs  of  a  disadvantaged 
child:  development  of  an  acceptable  self- 
image,  knowledge  of  nutrition  and  basic 
hytriene,   self-confidence,   motivation  to 
achieve,  experiences  basic  to  the  learning 
process,    and    socially    acceptable   male 
models.    This  must  be  done  early,  for 
studies  have  shown  that  by  the  fourth 
grade,  school  experiences  have  little  in- 
fluence on  development  of  new  attitudes 
of  motivation  and  achievement  In  cul- 
turally deprived  pupils. 


are  usually  included  to  widen  horizons 
and  develop  language  skills.  Order, 
beauty,  and  color  are  brought  into  the 
lives  of  children  whose  world  Is  drab  and 
unstlmulatlng.  Heavy  emphasis  is  placed 
on  liaison  with  parents,  who  often  want 
an  education  for  their  chUdren  but  feel 
alienated  from  the  school.  It  is  hoped 
that  a  more  positive  attitude  toward  the 
school  will  foster  an  interest  in  helping 
the  child  and  encouraging  him  in  his 
education. 

I  believe  that  special  emphasis  should 
be  placed  on  this  type  of  program  as  a 
vital  part  of  title  II.  Here  is  a  real  op- 
portunity for  the  Federal  Government  to 
work  in  partnership  with  the  States  and 
local  communities  in  developing  a  pro- 
gram beyond  the  traditional  responsibil- 
ities of  the  public  schools.  We  must 
acknowledge  the  limitations  of  our  pres- 
ent educational  system  in  dealing  with 
children  of  deprived  backgrounds.  Only 
in  this  way  can  we  really  eliminate  pov- 
erty from  the  American  scene. 

In  the  meantime,  we  cannot  overlook 
the  millions  of  children  already  in  school 
who  have  been  suffering  from  poor  prepa- 
ration   and    continual    failure.      Their 
hopes  for  success  are  dim  in  schools  de- 
signed for  middle-class  values  and  prob- 
lems, especially  since  most  teachers  in 
slum  areas  are  sent  there  for  discipli- 
nary reasons  or  for  lack  of  seniority.    We 
need  better  teachers  in  slum  areas,  and 
we  need  more  of  them.     Experts  have 
estimated  that  40  professionals,  includ- 
ing classroom  teachers,  guidance  coun- 
selors,   reading    improvement    teachers, 
psychologists,  and  others  are  needed  for 
every  1,000  average  pupils.    In  areas  of 
cultural  deprivation,  however.  70  or  more 
are  needed.    Yet  today  in  many  deprived 
areas,  schools  lack  even  this  minimum 
number  of  40  per   1,000,  doubtless  be- 
cause  per   pupil   expenditures   in   slum 
areas  are  less  than  half  that  of  more 
affluent  suburban  developments.    To  add 
to  the  problem,  schools  in  deprived  areas 
are  characterized  by  rapid  teacher  turn- 
over.    For  example,  one  class  in  New 
York  had  six  teachers  in  one  term. 

One  solution  is  a  special  corps  of  teach- 
ers trained  to  enter  these  poverty  areas 
and  teach  the  socially  handicapped  on  a 
temporary  basis.  Good  teachers  can 
work  miracles,  while  poor  or  uninter- 
ested ones  cannot  succeed  at  all.    Most 


depending  on  the  severity  of  the  chil- 
dren's handicap.  This  will  have  the  ef- 
fect not  only  of  greatly  upgrading  the 
education  the  children  receive,  but  also 
of  upgrading  the  teachers  already  in  the 
system.  The  horizons  of  all  in  the  com- 
munity will  be  lifted.  Such  a  program 
will  provide  no  Federal  assistance  for 
teachers'  salaries  in  the  community  but 
would  surely  provide  the  stimulus  for 
upgrading  which  is  greatly  needed  and 
would  serve  to  break  the  vicious  conti- 
nuity which  we  find  in  many  poverty- 
stricken  areas  and  families  today. 

At  present  only  three  small  courses  in 
teachers'  colleges  make  any  effort  to  pre- 
pare teachers  to  work  with  slum  chil- 
dren. One  exception  is  Hunter  College 
in  New  York,  which  is  doing  an  espe- 
cially notable  job  in  preparing  young 
teachers  to  work  specifically  with  de- 
prived children.  Special  attention  must 
be  given  to  recruitment  and  training  of 
teachers  for  the  disadvantaged.  The 
job  must  be  given  the  prestige  and  im- 
portance it  deserves. 

The  Federal  Government  presently  as- 
sists in  the  training  of  teachers  of  the 
mentally  or  physically  handicapped.    I 
believe  this  training  should  be  expanded 
to    provide    for    assistance    and    special 
training  of  the  socially  and  culturally 
handicapped.     Not   only   are   the   areas 
which  breed  poverty  not  equipped  with 
adequate    teachers    but    sending    good 
teachers  from  middle-class  areas  will  not 
necessarily  mean  that  such  teachers  are 
equipped  to  teach  poverty-stricken  chil- 
dren.   I  believe  that  teachers  of  pov- 
erty-stricken   children    require    special 
training  just  as  the  teachers  of  the  men- 
tally retarded,  the  deaf,  and  the  blind 
must  have  special  training  in  order  to 
reach  their  students. 

Of  course  this  is  a  long-range  pro- 
gram but  there  is  no  quick  cure  for  the 
serious,  festering  disease  of  poverty,  and 
we  delude  ourselves  by  adopting  fast, 
seemingly  easy  panaceas  that  must 
eventually  end  in  disillusionment. 

Mr  PERKINS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
10  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Illi- 
nois [Mr.  PuciNSKi]. 

Mr  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  we 
have  now  heard  more  than  4  hours  of 
extremely  interesting  debate  on  this  biU. 
Certainly  I  think  many  of  the  arguments 
have  been  valid  and  persuasive,  but  when 
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you  reduce  this  legislation  down  to  Its 
lowest  denominator — and  heaven  knows 
It  Is  a  complicated  bill — when  you  reduce 
it  to  Its  lowest  denominator,  it  has  one 
purpose  and  one  purpose  only.  That 
purpose  Is  to  get  people  off  of  relief.  You 
can  read  through  all  of  the  titles  of  this 
bill  and  you  can  argue  about  the  pro- 
grams, the  plans,  and  the  formulas,  but 
you  wind  up  with  one  conviction ;  namely, 
that  the  purpose  of  this  legislation  is  to 
get  people  olT  of  relief. 

I  think  when  every  American,  whether 
he  be  a  Democrat,  a  Republican,  or  an 
Independent,  whether  he  comes  from  the 
big  city  or  the  farm,  whether  he  comes 
from  the  North,  the  South,  the  East,  or 
the  West,  when  every  American  fully 
recognizes  the  purpose  of  this  bill,  he 
win  say  "amen."  I  say  that  because  Is 
there  a  Member  in  this  House  who  does 
not  have  in  his  congressional  district 
local,  township,  county,  or  State  govern- 
ments whoae  resources  are  not  taxed  be- 
yond all  ability  because  of  the  rising  cost     tret  people  off  relief 


community  and  to  his  country.  There 
IS  not  a  Member  who  will  refute  the 
statement  that  next  to  the  cost  of  public 
education,  police  and  fire  protection,  the 
ne.xt  single  highest  item  in  every  com- 
munity s  public  budget  is  general  relief. 
This  legislation  is  designed  to  make  these 
people  employable,  to  take  them  off  re- 
lief, t-o  Kive  them  the  dignity  they  seek, 
and  to  relieve  the  taxpayer  of  the  burden 
of  public  welfare. 

And  .'io  I  repeat.  Mr.  Chairman,  that 
tho.se  who  would  vote  against  this  bill 
should  ponder  these  facts  carefully  be- 
cau.se  by  voting  "no"  on  this  lef:islation 
they  are  in  effect  .saying,  "We  are  for  a 
continuation  of  the  welfare  slate.  We 
are  for  continuing  the  high  cost  of  wel- 
fare to  our  taxpayers;  we  do  not  want  to 
reduce  and  ultimately  eliminate  the  wel- 
fare state  "     I  could  never  .sub.scribe  to 


A^igust  6 

Mr.  BELL      I  would  like  to  point  out 
that  It  IS  our  belief,  and  I  think  it  is  vnl 
belief  of  the  gentleman  fundamentaUv 
that  what  these  people  want,  is  job  train 
ing;  IS  that  not  correct:* 

Mr.       PUCINSKI         Pundamentallv 
these  people '• 

Mr.  BELL.  Fundamentally,  these  peo 
pie  want  job  training  and  they  can  get 
it  under  the  manpower  retraining  pro. 
gram,  they  can  get  it  under  the  ARA  pro- 
gram and  they  can  get  it  under  the  voca- 
tional education  program,  and  why  can- 
not these  presently  established  pro^ranu 
be  expanded  to  enlarge  this  efforf" 

Mr  PUCINSKI.  My  colleague  the 
gentleman  from  Califonna  sat  in  on  the 
writing  of  the  manpower  retraining  bill 
and  he  knows  that  the  manpower  re- 
training bill  has  been  created  fundamen- 
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_^        ,  ,   ,         ^    V        ,  ^^ly  f'^r  that  American  who  has  been 

or  support  such  a  principle  and  therefore  displaced    from  his  job  by  automatioTa 

I  .shall  vote  to  reduce  the  cost  of  public  ^an  who  has  still  manv  productive  year? 

welfare  by  supporting  this  bill  and  help  j^ft  and  a  man  who  is  going  to  be  re 


of  public  relief? 

There  Is  not  one  single  government  in 
America  that  has  not  felt  the  rising  cost 
of  public  relief.  Humanitarian  as  it  may 
be,  the  public  dole  is  extremely  expensive. 
And  so  I  submit  that  this  legislation 
Is  a  monument  to  President  Johnson's 
courage  and  bold  understanding  of  the 
problems  of  the  small  communities  of 
America.  I  submit  to  my  colleagues, 
those  who  are  Inclined  to  vote  against 
this  bill,  that  when  they  vote  against 
this  legislation  they  are  In  effect  voting 
for  a  continuation  of  the  so-called  wel- 
fare state. 

What  did  our  committee,  what  did  the 
President  intend  when  he  propovsed  this 
legislation?  He  propased  to  meet  this 
great  dUemma  of  our  democracy,  where, 
on  the  one  hand,  we  have  more  people 
employed  today  than  ever  in  the  historv' 
of  our  country,  a  record  prosperity — and 
yet.  on  the  other  hand,  the  dilemma  we 
are  faced  with  Is  that  we  have  4 '2  to  5 
million  unemployed 

The  President  quite  properly  recog- 
nized the  fact  that  creating  more  jobs 
is  not  the  only  answer  to  getting  thrse 
people  into  productive  activity.  There 
are  tens  of  thousands  of  jobs  begging  to- 
day. Our  committee  has  had  all  sorts 
of  evidence  to  indicate  that  a  vast  num- 
ber of  these  unfortunates  who  ure  unem- 
ployed today  want  to  work  they  want  t-o 
enjoy  the  dignity  of  being  employed.  It 
is  a  fiction  to  believe  that  people  are  on 
relief  because  they  do  not  want  to  work 
But  tragically — and  thert-  are  volumes 
of  testimony  before  our  committee  to 
prove  this — many  of  these  chronically 
unemployed  people,  .some  of  them  going 
into  the  third  generation,  are  function- 
ally unemployable  Thev  are  unpre- 
pared for  employment  Thoy  arf>  people 
who  have  come  from  the  farms,  people 
who  are  not  used  to  urban  life,  people 
who  are  not  equipped  for  urban  occu- 
pations. 

These  are  the  people  whom  wf»  are 
talking  about.  These  ar*-  the  people  we 
attempt  to  help  In  this  legislation 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  in  this  country  to- 
day are  spending  $44  billion  on  all  forms 
of  welfare  assistance  I  say  anybody 
who  remains  blind  to  these  mounting 
figures  Is  doing  an  injustice  to  his  own 


If  you  really  want  to  get  down  to  busi- 
ness on  this  question  of  the  high  cost  of 
government  then  I  say  take  a  look  at  this 
legislation  and  support  it  This  legisla- 
tion, of  course,  ha.s  many  a.spects  to  it. 
As  has  been  properly  stat<^d  here,  as  we 
have  gone  along,  this  legislation  will  be 
examined  very  carefully  This  legisla- 
tion comes  back  before  the  House  com- 
mittee within  less  than  8  months.  At 
that  time  we  will  have  an  opportunity 
to  eliminate  those  programs  that  are  not 
operative,  those  programs  that  are  not 
workable 

My  colleague  from  California  earlier 
rai.sed  the  question  about  title  I.  the  Job 
Corps  He  said  'What  is  the  difference 
between  this  and  the  Manpower  Retrain- 
ing Acf"  There  is  a  most  significant 
difference  Thp  manpower  retrainin" 
program  which  our  committee  has  voted 
out,  and  figures  therefrom  which  I  shall 
include  in  the  Record  today  showing 
how  effectively  it  has  worked  in  Chicago 
and  is  working  in  Chicago,  is  but  one 
weapon  In  the  arsenal  of  this  great  as- 
sault on  poverty 

But  the  Job  Corps  differs  In  this 
respfX't.  that  here  for  the  first  time  we 
are  setting  up  in  this  generation  the 
youth  camps  to  which  you  can  take  these 
young  people 

Yes;  these  are  young  people  in  many 
instancfs  who  out  of  restle.ssn»:>ss  are  en- 
gaged in  demonstrations  and  various 
other  activities,  youni'  people  who  should 
be  taken  into  these  youth  camps  and 
LMven  decent  quarters  and  dec^mt  hous- 
ing, decent  education  in  order  to  prepare 
them  for  gainful  employment  That  is 
the  difference  These  are  the  .same  type 
of  youth  camps  that  proved  so  succf'.s.s- 
ful  as  CCC  camps  during  the  1939's 

Mr  Chairman  the  manpower  retrain- 
ing program  does  not  provide  for  the  es- 
tablishment of  any  youth  camps  The 
Job  Corps  provision  does  provide  for 
them  That  is  the  basic  difference  All 
the  people  I  have  talked  to,  enthusias- 
tically support  reestablishing  the  youth 
camps  to  get  these  restless  youths  off  the 
street. 

Mr  BELL.  Mr  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield "^ 

Mr  PUCINSKI  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  California 


trained  because  his  job  has  been  taken 
out  from  under  him. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  the  fundamental 
purpose — the  fundamental  purpose— of 
the  manpower  retraining  program. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  should  like  to  show 
to  my  colleague  how  well  the  bill  is  work- 
ing out.  I  will  give  the  gentleman  0., 
example  of  one  man  in  Chicago.  \»no! 
after  being  on  public  relief  with  his  wife 
and  five  children  and  receiving  $220  a 
month  relief,  was  retrained  to  be  a  chef 
and  IS  now  privately  employed  earning 
$:j:50  a  month. 

Mr.  BELL.  If  the  gentleman  will  yield 
further,  has  the  gentleman  any  assur- 
ancf  that  this  proposed  program  as  con- 
tained in  this  bill  will  work  out  any 
better? 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  The  fact  of  the  mat- 
ter IS  that  it  has  been  stated  repeatedly 
by  the  distinguished  author  of  this  bill, 
who  is  one  of  the  most  respected  Mem- 
bers of  this  House  of  Representatives, 
that  we  will  have  an  opportunity  to  look 
at  this  legislation  again  in  8  months  and 
if  there  are  any  features  of  this  legis- 
lation that  arc  not  working,  certainly  we 
will  have  an  opportunity  to  revise  it. 

Mr  BELL.  Mr  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  de- 
cline to  yield  further  at  this  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  Illinois  declines  to  yield. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  This  legislation  is  di- 
rected for  the  most  part  to  that  third 
generation  of  unfortunates  who  have  not 
had  an  opportunity  to  get  a  decent  start 
in  life. 

Mr.  Chairman,  title  I  provides — let  us 
look  at  the  bill — for  the  authorization  of 
pilot  projects  to  provide  constructive 
work  experience  or  training  for  unem- 
ployed fathers  or  needy  persons.  It  is 
hoped  that  the.se  pilot  projects  will  stim- 
ulate the  States  to  develop  similar  pro- 
gram.s. 

The  act  aLso  provides  for  the  training 
of  volunteers  to  help  in  community  proj- 
ects. These  volunteers  will  perform 
roughly  the  same  duties  in  this  country 
which  the  tremendously  successful 
Peace  Corps  has  performed  abroad,  but 
will  be  under  the  control  of  the  local 
agencies  using  them 


vfr  Chairman.  I  should  like  to  call  to 
^  Vf^ntion  of  my  colleagues  who  are 
^'llnedti  oppose  this  legislation  that 
SlSghout  this  bill  there  is  not  one  sin- 
^Tn  that  the  Federal  Government 
?^  Uke  without  the  authority  and  the 
rSm^ion  from  local  governments  or 
iS^ot-for-profit    private    organiza- 

^' Mr  Chairman,  this  is  not  a  bill  which 
..IS  UP  this  great  big  Federal  bureauc- 
Sv  that  is  going  to  move  in  on  every 
cSle  community  in  America 

Mr  Chairman,  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment'has  to  first  be  invited  in  order  to 
participate.  Let  us  not  lose  sight  of 
that  particular  point.  ^     ^  .^ 

We  have  heard  here  throughout  the 
rf«v  arguments  that  this  is  the  "road  to 
Washington."  This  is  a  Federal  assist- 
Mice  program,  aimed  primarily  at  those 
communities  of  America  that  above  all 
want  to  help  themselves. 

Let  no  one  deny  that  this  act  is  a  mile- 
stone in  our  Nations  history.  It  marks 
our  recoLinition.  as  a  people,  of  the  plight 
of  one-fiflh  of  our  citizens  whose  poverty 
and  deprivation  is  in  stark  contrast  to 
the  comfort  and  affluence  of  the  rest  of 
the  Nation.  It  is  an  acknowledgment 
that  we  camiot  tolerate  poverty  amidst 
plenty.  It  is  a  testimony  to  our  deter- 
mination to  eradicate  a  social  evil  which 
lays  waste  to  millions  of  lives  and  de- 
prives us  of  millions  of  dollars. 

We  have  made  progress  in  reducing 
poverty,  but  It  has  not  been  enough.  In 
1947,  one-third  of  the  families  in  this 
countr%-  lived  on  substandard  incomes. 
Tixlav  that  proportion  has  been  reduced 
to  oiie-flfth.  But  one-fifth  is  still  far 
too  much.  One-fiftieth  would  be  too 
much  It  is  inconceivable  that  the  rich- 
est Nation  in  the  world  will  permit  over 
10  million  of  its  families  to  be  underfed, 
ill-housed,  and  denied  the  opportunities 
for  .social  and  economic  growth  open  to 
the  rest  of  its  citizens.  This  act  will  open 
the  path  to  opportunity  to  the  one-fifth 
of  our  citizens  who  have  been  denied  for 
so  long. 

Some  of  you  doubt  that  this  bill  poses 
an  effective  remedy  to  poverty.  Let  me 
per.suade  you  otherwise  by  summarizing 
some  of  its  major  provisions.  The  act 
provides  for  community  action  programs. 
Under  this  title,  communities  would  be 
allowed  to  plan  and  carry  out  their  own 
antipoverty  programs.  It  was  formu- 
lated in  the  belief  that  local  citizens 
know  and  understand  their  problems  best 
and.  with  proper  resources,  are  the  most 
capable  of  solving  them. 

Another  title  of  the  act  authorizes  pilot 
projects  to  provide  constructive  work 
experience  or  training  for  unemployed 
fathers  or  needy  persons.  It  is  hoped 
that  these  pilot  projects  will  stimulate 
the  States  to  develop  similar  programs. 

The  act  also  provides  for  the  train- 
ing' of  volunteers  to  help  in  community 
projects.  These  volunteers  will  perform 
roughly  the  .same  duties  in  this  country 
which  the  tremendously  successful  Peace 
Corps  has  performed  abroad,  but  will  be 
under  the  control  of  the  local  agencies 
u.sing  them. 

I  have  reserved  title  I  of  the  act  to  last 
because  I  think,  in  many  ways,  it  is  the 
most  significant  aspect  of  the  program. 
Title  I  concentrates  on  youth.     These 


young  people  are  one  of  the  Nation's 
greatest  assets  for  the  future.  As  an 
asset  they  must  be  developed  and  fully 
utilized.  Title  I  provides  for  three  dis- 
tinct programs:  a  Job  Corps;  a  work- 
study  program;  and  a  work-training  pro- 
gram, "the  neighborhood  youth  corps." 

The  Job  Corps  focuses  on  young  men 
and  women  aged  16  to  22.  It  will  pro- 
vide them  with  desperately  needed  em- 
ployment and  vocational  training  and 
enable  many  of  them  to  work  toward  the 
conservation  of  our  Nation's  precious  re- 
sources. My  colleague  from  California 
asked  why  this  is  needed  if  we  already 
have  the  Manpower  Retraining  Act. 
There  is  a  difference. 

Title  I  also  provides  for  a  work-study 
program  which  will  enable  college  stu- 
dents from  low-income  families  to  pur- 
sue education  which  would  have  been 
thwarted  by  lack  of  opportunity  to  earn 
or  by  the  necessity  to  remain  out  of 
school  to  help  support  their  families. 

I  want  to  make  particular  reference  to 
title  I-B  of  the  act,  the  work-training 
program.    This  program  will  perhaps  do 
more  than  anything  else  under  title  I  to 
redress  one  of  the  greatest  evils  of  our 
time — the  appalling  problem  of  unem- 
ployed youth.    These  youths,  v.-ho  sprinsj 
from  poverty-ridden  environments,  who 
lack  the  social,  educational,  and  voca- 
tional skills  to  make  meaningful  and  pro- 
ductive lives  for  themselves  are.  in  their 
present  state,   a  positive  detriment  to 
society.    Title  I-B  of  this  act  will  pro- 
vide these  young  people  with  new  op- 
portunities, with  new  hope,  with  broader 
aspirations  and  horizons  by  giving  them 
a  new  sense  of  direction  and  motivation. 
All  this  can  be  accomplished,  quite  sim- 
ply, by  giving  them  a  chance  to  work,  by 
giving  them  the  opportunity  to  acquire 
the  educational  and  vocational  skills  nec- 
essary to  get  a  job  and  keep  it. 

As  you  know,  title  I-B  will  allow  the 
Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  to  enter 
into  agreements  with  State  and  local  gov- 
ernments or  nonprofit  organizations  to 
pay  part  of  the  cost  of  full-  or  part-time 
employment.  Such  employment  will  en- 
able yoimg  men  and  women  aged  16  to 
21— including  both  those  in  school  and 
those  out  of  school— to  continue  or  re- 
sume their  education  or  to  increase  their 
employabillty. 

It  astounds  me  when  I  think  that  there 
are  some  in  this  great  House  who  doubt 
the  need  for  the  program.  This  need  is 
so  apparent,  it  is  so  overwhelming,  its 
manifestations  can  be  seen  everywhere. 
I  am  sure  that  many  of  you  see  evidence 
of  it  on  daily  trips  from  your  homes  to 
this  Chamber.  Travel  the  streets  of 
Washington,  see  for  yourselves  those 
groups  of  listless  young  men  and  women 
whose  blank  stares  and  apathetic  ex- 
pressions signify  their  meaningless 
lives,  their  hopeless  situations. 

Yet  I  know  that  there  are  those  of  you 
who  still  doubt,  those  of  you  who  feel 
that  this  program  is  not  necessary.  For 
your  benefit  let  me  cite  some  facts  which 
offer  indisputable  evidence  of  the  need 
for  this  program.  Unemployment  rates 
of  young  people  between  the  ages  of  16 
and  24  are  twice  the  average  for  workers 
of  all  ages.  In  1963.  17  percent  of  all 
16-  to  19-year-old  workers  were  jobless 


and  seeking  work,  three  times  the  average 
unemployment  rate  for  the  entire  civilian 
work  force.  Altogether,  unemployed 
young  people  aged  16  to  24  now  represent 
about  one  out  of  every  three  unemployed 
workers  in  the  United  States. 

The  situation  is  even  worse  for  non- 
white  youths.  In  1963.  about  3  out  of 
every  10  nonwhite  youths  between  the 
ages  of  16  and  19  were  unemployed — 
almost  twice  as  many  as  for  the  com- 
parable white  group.  Better  than  one 
out  of  every  four  nonwhite  boys,  and 
better  than  one  out  of  three  nonwhite 
girls  was  unemployed  during  1963.  Can 
there  be  any  doubt  in  your  minds  that 
this  appalling  situation  must  be  cor- 
rected? 

This  is  only  part  of  the  problem.  Its 
tremendous  magnitude  becomes  readily 
apparent  when  one  considers  that  26  mil- 
lion new  young  workers  will  enter  the 
labor  force  during  the  decade  of  the 
1960's.  And  unless  strenuous  measures 
are  taken  to  prevent  it,  30  percent  of  this 
number  will  be  school  dropouts. 

After  hearing  these  figures,  how  can 
anyone  fail  to  be  impressed  by  the  tre- 
mendous significance  of  the  problem?  It 
must  be  remedied  if  we  are  to  avoid  the 
social  chaos  and  anarchy  inherent  in  the 
situation. 

The  passage  of  this  bill  will  mean  the 
beginning  of  a  concentrated  attack  on 
poverty  and  deprivation.    For  thousands 
of  the  Nation's  families  and  for  hundreds 
of  families  in  Chicago,  it  will  mean  the 
opportunity  to  lift  their  heads  above  the 
clouded  and  troubled  circumstances  of 
personal  want.    It  will  mean  an  end  to 
the  chronic  and  persistent  problem  of 
keeping  a  job.     It  will  be  the  doorway 
through  which  the  children  of  our  Na- 
tion's impoverished  may  pass  to  greater 
potential  for  full  and  productive  lives. 
As  an  example  of  what  Federal  pro- 
grams of  this  nature  can  do  for  our  coun- 
try and  its  people,  I  should  like  to  discuss 
briefly  the  impact  of  the  Manpower  De- 
velopment and  Training  Act — a  compan- 
ion piece  of  legislation — on  our  Nation 
and  on  Chicago.     As  you  know,  this  act 
was  passed  in  March  of  1962,  and  pro- 
vides for  the  retraining  of  unemployed 
workers  whose  skills  have  become  obso- 
lete and  who  need  new  skills  in  order  to 
obtain    jobs    in    our    rapidly    changing 
economy.    The  act  also  provides  for  the 
training  of  youths  who  need  educational 
and  vocational  skills  in  order  to  find  em- 
ployment in  our  complex  society.    The 
act  authorizes  the  payment  of  training 
allowances  to  unemployed  workers  who 
can  qualify  for  them. 

As  some  of  you  may  know,  there  are 
three  types  of  prt^rams  available  under 
the  act:  Institutional,  on  the  job,  and 
experimental  and  demonstration.  Insti- 
tutional training  programs  are  adminis- 
tered jointly  by  the  Departments  of 
Labor,  and  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare. They  are  usually  conducted  in 
public  vocational  schools  or  similar- 
type  institutions.  The  on-the-job  train- 
ing program  is  administered  by  the  De- 
partment of  Labor.  Training  is  ordi- 
narily conducted  in  an  employer's 
establishment.  Experimental  and  dem- 
onstration projects  are  contracted  out  to 
private  or  public  organizations  by  the 
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Department  of  Labor.  They  offer  special 
counseling  and  testing  services  and  pre- 
vocational  literacy  training  to  the  indi- 
viduals who  need  these  services  in  order 
to  qualify  them  for  regular  training  pro- 
kiiranxs. 

The  Manpower  Development  and 
Training  Act  program  is  having  a  tre- 
mendous Impact  on  Dur  econumy  Since 
the  beginning;  of  the  pruk'ram  through 
the  middle  oi"  July  of  this  year,  over 
240,000  individuals  had  been  approved  for 
training,  over  190,000  in  institutional 
projects,  over  15,0i)<)  i:\  on-Uit-jub  proj- 
ects, and  over  43,000  individuals  in  ex- 
perimental and  demoiistratioa  projects 

Statistics  available  through  May  1  of 
:hls  year  indicate  that  almrjst  100.000  in- 
dividuals were  enrolled  in  iiLstitutional 
training  projecUs.  and  that  better  than 
44,000  people  liad  s',!ccessfully  completed 
their  training;.  Almost  73  percent  of 
those  who  completed  liave  found  employ- 
ment, 9  out  of  10  of  them  in  jobs  di- 
rectly related  to  the  training  they  re- 
ceived. 

In  my  own  city  of  Chicago.  92  projects 
had  been  approved  through  the  middle 
of  July  to  train  or  serve  almost  9.500 
people.  These  projects  iinolve  a  total 
commitment  of  almost  $12.5  million. 

The  majority  of  the  trainees,  over  7.000 
of  them,  are  approved  for  institutional 
training  projects  The  jobs  for  which 
training  is  approved  run  the  i,'amut  of  the 
occupational  ladder,  fri)m  semiprofes- 
sional  and  technical  jobs  through  .semi- 
skilled blue-collar  ones  Projects  have 
been  approved  for  various  types  of  tech- 
nicians, reflecting  the  increased  demand 
for  this  type  of  worker  in  our  complex 
economy.  Cooks  are  beuvj.  trained  to  fill 
jobs  in  the  expanding  tnod  service  in- 
dustry. Projects  have  been  initiated  to 
train  licensed  practical  nurses  t-o  help 
meet  the  needs  of  a  population  that  Is 
more  health  conscious,  and  contains  an 
increasingly  larue  proportion  of  elderly 
people.  Many  of  the  courses  are  train- 
ing people  to  work  in  various  types  of  au- 
tomobile repair  and  service  occupations, 
occupations  that  have  been  hard  to  fill  in 
recent  years.  Chicago  is  an  industrial 
city,  and  many  of  the  occupations  ap- 
proved for  training  reflect  this  fact 
Projects  have  been  approved  for  welders, 
screw  machine  operators,  tool  and  die 
makers,  and  solderers. 

The  five  on-the-job  training  projects 
in  the  city  are  offering  training  to  over 
1,200  individuals  in  such  diverse  occu- 
pations as  electronics  assembler,  punch- 
press  operator.  Instrument  calibrator, 
screw  machine  operator,  and  busdriver 

One  of  the  two  experimental  and 
demonstration  projects  approved  for 
Chicago  Is  of  particular  interest  because 
It  is  really  a  pilot  project  for  the  type 
of  program  that  will  be  developed  under 
title  I-B  of  the  Economic  Opportunity 
Act.  Work-training  programs,  similar 
to  the  experimental  and  demonstration 
project  I  win  describe,  will  have  a  special 
impact  on  the  crowded  and  impoverished 
areas  of  Chicago's  west  and  south  sides. 
Through  such  progranis.  thousands  of 
youths  will  be  offered  constructive  op- 
EKjrtunities  to  earn  Income,  to  become 
ready  for  employment,  to  gain  basic 
educatlMi.  and  to  stay  or  return  to 
school.    They  will  be  equipped,  in  short. 


to    wa«e    their    own    personal    war    on 
poverty 

The  experimental  and  demonstration 
project  I  referred  to  Is  called  Mob  op- 
portunities through  better  skills  "  This 
project  will  train  1.000  unskilled,  under- 
•  •d.icated,  and  unemployed  youths  to  be- 
come u.'-.fful.  contributing  members  of 
society.  The  project  is  sponsored  bv  the 
Chicago  boys  clubs,  the  Chicago  youth 
centers,  and  the  YMCA.  It  is  raising 
young  people  to  the  necessary  educa- 
tional level  for  employment,  helping 
thrm  attain  skill  experience,  developini^ 
attitudes  roquirt-d  for  successful  em- 
ployment, and  placing  these  youths  in 
employment  Trainees  are  moved  into 
on-the-job  training  or  employment 
when  academic  achievement  and  staff 
and  counselor  evaluation  and  testing  of 
per.sonality,  aptitude,  and  achievement 
mdic  ate  their  readiness. 

'[  his  project  was  started  in  the  fall  of 
1963  It  has  demcnstrated  conclusively 
that  basic  education,  motivation,  on-the- 
job  iraining.  and  a  chance  lo  obtain  full- 
time  work  can  turn  frustrated,  useless 
lives,  constituting  a  hut^e  social  waste, 
into  productive  social  iisset.s.  and  self- 
lespecting,  self-supporting  human  be- 
ings. Over  90  companies  in  the  Chicapo 
area  now  employ  over  200  of  these  youn^,' 
people  in  a  variety  of  permanent  jobs 
These  youths  have  eariu-d  over  $100,000 
.■lince  completing  their  training,  and  have 
saved  the  city  and  the  Stat^-  a  tremen- 
dous amount  of  tax  dollars  in  relief  pay- 
ments. There  are  now  more  than  100 
young  people  waiting  for  on-the-job 
trainini,"  opportunities,  and  it  is  antici- 
pated that  another  400  will  be  available 
for  iuch  training  in  a  few  months. 

In  closing,  let  me  cite  a  personal  suc- 
ce.ss  story  which  indicates  what  this  type 
of  traininij  can  do  for  a  human  being 
This  is  the  story  of  a  young  man  who 
enrolled  in  the  Chicago  project  I  have 
just  referred  to.  This  boy  entered  train- 
iiik^  with  noticeably  low  reading  and 
math  skills,  and  showed  little  improve- 
ment over  a  5-month  period.  The  boy 
did.  however,  show  k'reat  interest  m  au- 
tomobile engines  and  their  repair,  and 
the  vocational  education  instructor  man- 
aged to  keep  him  busy  and  excited  by 
uiivin^'  him  many  special  jobs  in  this 
area  Recently,  the  trainee  was  placed 
in  a  job  at  a  South  Side  Standard  Oil 
-Station  in  Chicago.  Withm  a  week  he 
was  promoted  to  the  one-man  night  shift 
where  he  has  the  sole  responsibility  of 
operating  the  station 

This  is  what  Federal  job  training  has 
done  for  one  individual  Multiply  him 
by  thousands  of  t>oys  and  girls  and  you 
tjet  -some  idea  of  what  work-training 
programs  under  the  Economic  Op[x)rtu- 
mty  Act  can  do  for  the  youth  of  our 
country.  It  is  within  your  power  to 
crant  these  deprived  youths  an  oppor- 
tunity to  break  out  of  the  spiritual  and 
physical  poverty  which  surrounds  them. 

You  have  the  power  to  change  what 
will  inevitably  be  wa.sted.  frustrated  lives 
into  meaningful  and  productive  ones,  not 
only  for  the  individuals  Involved,  but  for 
this  liireat  society  of  ours  which  stands 
to  benefit  tremendously  from  the  In- 
creased productivity  and  s<x;ial  useful- 
ness   generated    by    the    thou.sands    of 


young  men  and  women  who  will  flnn 
profitable  employment  under  the  ^ 
pices  of  the  Economic  Opporturtltv  aT 

Tlie  CHAIRMAN  The  time  of  ^ 
gentleman  from  Illinois  has  expired 

Mr  ROOSEVELT.  Mr.  Chairman  i 
vield  the  uentleman  an  additional  Jn 
seconds  '"' 

Mr  PUCINSKI  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man from  California. 

Mr  ROOSEVELT  Mr  Chairman  will 
the  eentl  'nLin  yield "• 

Mr  Prc'INski  I  yield  to  the  Kentle 
man  from  California 

Mr  ROOSEVELT.  I  want  U-)  .state  to 
my  colleagues  that  earlier  m  the  debal* 
the  gentleman  from  Michigan  iMr 
JoH.^^•sE^■  I  r  used  a  question  relative  to 
Public  Law  801  of  the  84th  Congress 

I  have  secured  the  inform.it  y)n  which 
tlie  u'entleman  wants  but  tiiKoiiunaiely 
the  ijenrUman  cannot  be  on  the  floor  at 
this  particular  time  Hovi.ever.  by  ar- 
rangement with  him.  we  shall  dlscu.so  the 
matttn-  under  the  5-minute  rule  on  to- 
morrow 

The  CHAIR.MAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  has  ag.iin  ex- 
pired. 

Mr  FRP-.IJNGHUYSEN.  Mr  Chair- 
man. I  yield  8  minutes  to  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  IMr    Findlfy! 

Mr  EINDLEY  Mr.  Chairman,  title 
III  ol  this  bill  deals  with  poverty  in  rural 
areas.  It  is  difficult  for  those  of  us  who 
are  interested  in  the  legislation  to  know 
exactly  what  language  we  are  consider- 
ing I  am  informed  that  the  language  in 
the  bill  pas.sed  by  the  other  body,  as  it, 
ap{)ears  in  the  comiJarattve  print  of  Au- 
gust 3  of  the  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor,  is  the  language  which  willbea 
part  of  the  substitute  bill  to  be  offered 
by  the  gentleman  from  Georgia. 

Therefore  I  will  direct  my  remarks  and 
questions  to  title  III  in  the  form  in  which 
It  pa-ssed  the  other  body.  If  I  may  have 
the  attention  of  someone  on  either  side 
of  the  aisle,  members  of  the  Committee 
on  Education  and  Labor,  I  would  like  to 
ask  several  questions. 

For  example,  on  page  43  of  the  com- 
parative print  there  is  language  which 
relates  to  the  so-called  loans  not  to  ex- 
ceed $1,500.  and  the  language  indicates 
proceeds  of  the  loans  may  be  used  to 
reduce  encumbrances.  I  would  like  to 
ask  if  this  provision  is  restricted  to  en- 
cumbrances brought  about  by  agricul- 
tural activities? 

Does  anyone  know  if  it  is  so  restricted? 

It  is  a  rather  broad  and  general  state- 
ment, and  I  would  suspect  if  there  Is  no 
clarification  the  land  could  have  been 
mortKased  to  buy  almost  anything,  per- 
haps a  motorcycle,  then  the  mortgage 
could  be  lifted  by  a  $1,500  loan. 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT.  It  Is  our  distinct 
understanding  this  is  limited  in  prin- 
ciple to  apply  to  the  operation  of  a 
farm  for  agricultural  purposes  only,  and 
In  order  that  the  legislative  record  may 
be  clear,  I  so  state 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  If  the  gentleman  does 
not  mind  considering  another  question, 
the  section  also  provides  loans  having  a 
maximum  of  $2,500  in  order  "to  finance 
nonagricultural  enterprises  which  will 
enable  such  families  to  supplement  their 
income." 


w    ^li^ible  for  such  loan,  is  it  the 
,enSemanfuTde'r"tandlng  that  the  ap- 

plicant 

r>Q     111     CTP.'-- 

vir    ROOSEVELT.     Yes; 
enficd  in  agricultural  pursuits. 
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be 


pUcani    "  "  uitui-al  pursuits? 

engaged  ui^Agn^^^,      ^^^_   ^^  ^^^  ^ 


farmers,  ui 


Many 

,.,s   UI  order  to  make  their  farms 

.  do  eivage  m  nonagricultural  activ- 
^.l^:  thec-forc  this  is  limited  to  financ- 
'Tihi  nonagricultural  activities  and 
S'h  u"  im  stay  on  the  farm  so  he  may 
^nf   ue  to  be  a  small  farmer. 

Sr  FINDLEY.  That  was  my  guess  as 
,^  the  inu>nt  of  the  language  although 
^,.  not  clear.  But  if  this  type  of  loan 
!Ls  merit  it  seems  to  me  it  ought  to  be 
^Suable  to  any  citizen  of  the  United 
SwU.  whether  he  is  a  farmer  or  not. 
fn  other  words,  why  should  we  shut  the 
Aoov  on  a  nonfarmer  from  borrowing  up 
°,  jo.:^no  to  improve  his  income  with 
nonagricultural  enterprises? 

Mr  ROOSEVELT.  I  would  refer  the 
gentleman  to  the  section  of  the  bill,  title 
IV  "Emplovinent  and  Investment  Incen- 
tives ••  which  would  do  exactly  that. 

Mr  FINDLEY.  The  gentleman  does 
agree  the.se  loans  in  this  section  would 
be  restricted  to  farmers? 

Mr.   ROOSEVELT.     In    this    section; 

yes. 

Mr  FINDLEY.  Now,  turning  to  page 
44  a  rather  strange  provision  appears 
which  authorizes  the  Director  to  reduce 
or  rplea.se  obligations  resulting  from  a 
loan  under  this  section— that  applies  to 
both  the  $1,500  and  the  $2,500  variety— 
if  It  appears  to  the  Director  that  the  in- 
debtedness exceeds  the  debtor's  reason- 
able ability  to  pay. 

With  a  forgiveness  provision  like  this, 
IS  it  right  and  proper  to  call  this  a  loan 
program '  A  loan  program  ought  to  be 
under  rules  which  are  reasonably  busi- 
ne.sslike  As  presented,  it  has  a  peculiar, 
phony  ring. 

On  pai:e  45  is  the  proviso  that  the  di- 
rector shall  see  to  it  that  there  is  reason- 
able assurance  of  repayment  of  the  loan, 
yet  on  the  top  of  page  44  the  director  is 
^Iven  the  authority  to  reduce  or  release 
the  obligations  if  the  indebtedness  ex- 
ceeds the  debtor's  reasonable  payment 
ability.  The  provisions  contradict  each 
other"  It  is  a  strange  loan  program  that 
obviously  has  not  been  thoroughly  and 
carefuUv  drafted. 

Next  I  would  point  out  language  on 
page  41  which  deals  with  cooperative  as- 
.sociations: 

The  Director  Is  authorized  to  make  loans 
to  h)cal  cooperative  associations  furnlBhing 
essential  processing,  purchasing,  or  market- 
ing services,  supplies,  or  facilities  predoml- 
naiitlv  to  low-income  rural  families. 


Must  these  cooperatives,  in  order  to  be 
elieible  for  these  open-end  loans,  be  agri- 
cultural cooperatives?  It  is  not  clear  in 
the  language.  Does  anyone  know  the 
answer  to  thaf 

Mr,  ROOSEVELT.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr,  FINDLEY.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  California. 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT.  It  Is  our  under- 
standing that  the  purpose  here  Is  that 
because  this  is  in  the  section  that  deals 
with  rural  areas  the  provision  shall  be 
applicable  to  local  cooperaUves  primar- 
ily. 


Mr.  FINDLEY.  Primarily;  in  other 
words,  the  cooperatives  must  be  primar- 
ily agricultural  in  character? 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT.  That  is  right. 
Mr.  FINDLEY.  I  am  sure  the  gentle- 
man will  agree  with  me  that  the  language 
is  far  from  clear  on  that  point.  It  also 
seems  to  me  that  these  cooperatives,  in 
order  to  be  eligible  for  the  loans,  must 
consist  of  predominantly  low -income 
rural  families.  I  should  be  glad  to  be 
corrected  if  I  am  wrong. 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT,  I  do  not  want  to 
go  beyond  what  it  actually  ^-ays.  that  the 
loans  themselves  shall  be  limited  to  low- 
income  rural  families.  It  does  not  say 
that  the  cooperative  itself  must  be  wholly 
or  even  predominantly  made  up  of  low- 
income  iamily  members. 

Mr.  I-TNDLEY.  Now  I  am  really  con- 
fused, because  this  section  says  the  direc- 
tor is  authorized  to  make  loans  to  local 
cooperative  associations,  and  it  does  not 
deal  with  loans  to  individuals.  That  is 
another  indication  that  this  title  has  not 
been  carefully  constructed. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield '' 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois. 

Mr.  MICHEL.     I  do  not  want  to  inter- 
rupt the  gentleman's  line  of  questioning. 
but  it  seems  to  apply  to  rural  electric 
cooperatives  to  some  extent.     I  wonder 
whether  or  not  they  are  excluded  from 
this  area,  or  do  they  participate  in  this? 
Mr.  FINDLEY.     As  'oest  I  can  inter- 
pret this  language,  being  defined  as  in- 
tended cooperatives  furnishing  essential 
processing,    purchasing,    or    marketing 
services,  supplies  or  facilities  predomi- 
nantly to  low-Income  families,  I  would 
say  electric  cooperatives  would  have  to 
serve  such  low-income  families  predom- 
inantly to  qualify.     Moreover,  the  loan 
Interest  rate  provided  for  rural  electric 
cooperatives  is  about  half  the  rate  pro- 
vided for  these  loans,  so  it  is  doubtful 
cooperatives  would  apply  even  if  eligible. 
But  it  seems  that  the  Bank  for  Coop- 
eratives, set  up  for  the  express  purpose 
of  helping  cooperative  associations  with 
their  financing  problems  would  be  the 
logical    place    for    any    cooperatives— 
whether  consisting  mainly  of  low-Income 
families  or  not— to  get  loans.    I  see  no 
need  for  a  new  agency  of  Government 
to  make  loans  to  cooperatives  consisting 
mainly  of  low-income  farm  families.    So 
far  as  I  know,  no  such  cooperatives  have 
been  formed,  and  none  Is  In  prospect. 
Cooperatives  open  to  all  farmers  regard- 
less of  Income  apparently  are  meeting 
farm  needs  adequately. 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT.  I  think  the  record 
should  be  clear.  May  I  refer  to  page  22 
of  the  report  on  this  bill : 

Section  304  authorizes  loans  to  local  co- 
operatives furnishing  essential  processing, 
purchasing,  or  marketing  services,  supplies. 
or  facilities  predominantly  to  low-Income 
mral  families. 


Therefore.  I  think  my  remark  should 
be  corrected  In  that  light: 

It  is  recognized  that  In  many  areas  exist- 
ing cooperatives  serve  farm  families  at  all 
levels  of  income.  It  is  also  recognized  that 
credit  provided  through  the  banks  for  co- 
operatives of  the  farm  credit  system  has  been 
of  tremendous  Importance  In  financing  the 
excellent    structure    of    cooperatives    which 


have  been  so  useful  and  beneficial  to  farm 
families  and  U.S.  agriculture  generally. 

Nevertheless,  the  committee  believes  there 
Is  a  real  need  for  supplementary  financing 
flexible  enough  to  help  establish  new  coop- 
eratives and  finance  existing  cooperatives 
that  faerve  mainly  poor  farm  families. 

I  think  that  covers  the  intent  of  the 
committee. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man, but  will  repeat  that  neither  the 
need  nor  demand  for  this  loan  service 
has  been  established. 

Finally,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  call  atten- 
tion to  the  provision  of  title  III  which 
amounts  to  preferential  treatment  grant- 
ed to  daii-y  farmers,  apparently  high  in- 
come as  well  as  low  income  dairy  farmers. 
Tiie  language  is  on  page  48. 

I  doubt  that  any  legislation  is  needed 
to  provide  fair  and  proper  indemnity 
payments  to  dairy  farmers  in  view  of  the 
fact  that  cranberry  producers  were  in- 
demnified by  the  Government  several 
years  ago  in  a  similar  situation.  Fur- 
thermore, If  legislation  is  needed,  it 
should  not  be  limited  to  dairy  farmers 
alone,  but  should  be  available  to  pro- 
ducers of  all  commodities. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  has  expired. 

Mr.  LANDRUM.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  10  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  [Mr.  Carey]. 

Mr.  CAREY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  would 
like  to  spend  just  a  few  moments  to  dis- 
cuss what  this  bill  Is  and  what  this  bill 
Is  not.  Certainly,  this  bill  Is  not  a  give- 
away nor  Is  It  any  kind  of  an  extension 
of  the  Federal  Establishment. 

What  this  bill  Is,  is  a  bill  to  strengthen 
America.  It  is  a  bill  which  represents 
hard  work  in  its  very  essence  and  In  its 
every  word. 

It  represents  the  hard  work  of  the 
sponsor  of  this  bill,  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  Georgia  [Mr.  Landrum], 
and  of  the  members  of  this  committee. 

It  represents  the  hard  work  of  an  over- 
worked and  overburdened  staff  which 
despite  Its  size  has  managed  to  write  an 
illustrious  chapter  for  this  Congress  and 
which  has  won  for  us  the  title  "The  Edu- 
cation Congress  of  1963." 

I  pay  tribute  to  the  Members  of  the 
minority  who  have  helped  to  write  every 
chapter  that  has  won  for  us  this  title 
"The  Education  Congress." 

I  would  hope  In  a  most  constructive 
way  that  they  would  assist  on  writing 
this  last  and  most  Important  chapter  of 
the  hard  work  and  "Education  Congress 
of  19«3." 

This  bill  calls  for  hard  work  among 
the  leadership  who  will  conduct  It.  We 
have  seen  such  hard  work  and  there  Is 
good  evidence  of  it  on  the  part  of  Mr. 
Shrlver  and  his  staff  who  have  made 
themselves  generously  available  to  the 
committee  In  the  hard  work  of  preparing 
this  bin. 

I  think  It  is  most  significant  that  the 
prospective  Director  of  the  program  has 
already  given  tremendous  evidence  of  his 
ability  to  conduct  this  kind  of  program. 
No  one  will  question  or  quarrel  with 
this  in  the  light  of  the  great  record  he 
has  written  as  Director  of  the  Peace 
Corps.  Now  he  is  willing  to  go  on  the 
line  to  conduct  this  program  according 
to  the  will  of  the  Congress  and  come 
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back  to  the  Congress  and  give  an  ac- 
counting of  the  program  and  the  hard 
work  that  la  enjoined  upon  every  one  of 
us  In  making  this  program  work. 

I  think  we  owe  it  to  him  t-o  give  him 
the  chance  with  his  committee  and  with 
his  advisory  group  to  run  this  program 
and  run  It  well. 

I  would  point  out  there  is  no  element 
In  this  bill,  and  there  Is  no  title  in  any 
section  in  this  bill  which  does  not  require 
a  commitment  of  hard  work  on  the  part 
of  the  leadership  and  on  the  part  of  the 
participants  in  the  proKram. 

This  bill  Is  for  work  training  and  the 
development  of  work  habits.  For  many 
of  those  who  enjoy  its  benefits,  this  will 
be  the  first  taste  of  hard  work  that  they 
have  ever  had.  If  we  do  not  pass  the 
bill,  they  may  never  taste  hard  work. 

I  do  not  want  to  deal  in  lentrthy  statis- 
tics. I  am  confronted  with  hvmg  peo- 
ple in  my  area.  Of  course,  statistics  are 
meaningful.  But  I  want  to  emphasize 
one  single  factor  m  my  area  that  has 
made  a  great  impressiori  upon  me.  We 
have  out  of  work  and  out  of  .=;chool  some 
90.000  young  people  in  the  great  metro- 
politan areas  between  the  ages  of  16  and 
21.  That  is  the  size  of  si.x  army  divisions. 
It  is  four  times  the  size  of  the  New  York 
City  police  force.  These  young  people 
are  out  of  work.  They  are  out  of  school 
They  are  out  at  night  and  they  are  out 
for  trouble — yes — and  they  are  open  to 
any  kind  of  mischief,  predilection  or  vice 
that  is  available  to  them.  I  say  that  we 
have  to  do  something  to  change  the 
course  of  this  kind  of  situation  and  the 
kind  of  things  that  develop  as  a  result 
of  such  conditions.  Yes.  and  there  Is 
something  involved  here  in  this  pro- 
gram that  is  more  than  just  humani- 
tarian. 

We  need  the  development  of  ever>- 
manpower  resource  which  is  available  to 
us  In  this  century.  One  of  our  great 
foes  at  this  time  is  a  slumbering  giant 
across  the  Pacific.  The  giant  is  flexing 
his  muscles.  That  giant  has  one  tre- 
mendous asset  which  we  all  recognize — 
yes,  the  greatest  population  In  the  world 
in  enslavement. 

To  contend  with  that  giant  we  have  to 
develop  every  young  American  to  carry 
his  share  of  the  burden  of  freedom. 
That  development  begins  now. 

We  have  a  choice  before  us.  Do  we 
write  an  American  epic?  Do  we  stand 
now  and  say  we  need  these  young  men 
and  we  need  these  young  women  as  full 
participants  in  democracy  and  freedom^ 
Or  do  we  leave  them  to  roam  the  streets'^ 
Do  we  leave  them  neglected?  Do  we 
leave  them  as  dropouts  from  society  be- 
cause of  the  human  corrosion  that  is  tak- 
ing place  in  this  country  today? 

It  Is  good  sound  business  to  prevent 
corrosion  at  the  source. 

I  have  been  surprised,  frankly,  that 
some  of  the  opponents  of  this  program 
have  called  it  an  extension  of  Federal 
power  and  a  new  precedent.  Perhaps  it 
Is  a  new  precedent,  just  like  the  North- 
west Ordinance  was  a  new  precedent,  like 
the  Morrill  Land-Grant  College  Act  was 
a  new  precedent,  like  the  GI  bill  was  a 
new  precedent,  like  .soc:al  security  was  a 
new  precedent.     Not  one  of   those  m- 


creased  the  power  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment, but  every  one  of  those^as  is 
true  of  this  bill — increased  the  strength 
of  the  Arrtfrican  Nation  This  is  the  dif- 
ference we  must  consider. 

This  bill  will  increase  the  strength  of 
the  Nation,  not  the  power  of  the  Federal 
Government,  by  developing  human  re- 
sources 

At  this  juncture  in  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  I  believe  it  is  imixjitant  to 
note  that  th:s  again  is  not  precedent 
legislation.  This  is  not  the  first  time 
that  America  has  seen  a  humanitarian 
need  and  determined  to  meet  it.  I  be- 
lieve Ihr  most  nntable  precedent  of  that 
kind  t(K)k  place  after  World  War  I.  and 
after  World  War  II. 

On  the  10th  of  this  month,  by  reso- 
lution of  the  Congress,  we  will  salute 
the  great  American  who  directed  such 
programs.  He,  in  his  own  words,  said 
that  that  program  called  for  the  ex- 
penditure— in  terms  of  the  obligation  of 
our  assets,  of  our  manpower,  and  of  our 
resource.s — of  more  than  $50  billion  I 
refer  to  the  great  reUef  program  con- 
ducted by  former  President  Herbert 
Hoover,  in  the  greatest  humanitarian 
extension  in  this  century  in  postwar 
Europe. 

We  spent  $50  billion.  For  what?  To 
.save  lives  In  Europe.  To  develop  the 
European  economy.  To  extend  the 
greatest  exercise  of  chanty  in  the  his- 
tory of  mankind.  Because  of  that  Eu- 
rope was  made  strong  Europe  was  able 
to  survive.     Europe  is  free  today. 

If  we  did  it  then,  as  a  great  humani- 
tarian and  noble  experiment,  what  is 
wrong  with  carrying  that  principle  into 
every  precinct  of  America  today,  and 
.saying  we  will  do  it  for  those  who  are 
in  want,  who  are  needy,  on  the  same 
basis? 

The  spon.sor  of  the  bill,  the  gentleman 
from  Georgia,  well  called  this  an  edu- 
cation and  training  bill  Is  there  any- 
one who  means  to  say,  on  our  committee, 
on  the  minority  side — after  having  heard 
the  testimony  before  our  conmiittee — 
that  there  are  not  unmet  needs,  even 
though  we  have  passed  all  of  the  legis- 
lation which  we  have  passed  m  this 
Congress  '  Tliere  are  unmet  needs  which 
must  be  met  at  this  time,  and  this  bill 
will  help  to  meet  those  needs. 

There  are  gaps  in  education.  There 
are  gaps  in  respect  to  manpower.  If 
there  are  not  such  gaps,  why  do  we  find 
children  out  of  school  and  out  of  work? 

Let  me  also  remind  you  that  the  Higher 
Education  Act  of  this  year,  which  was 
so  well  supported  by  the  minority,  will 
mean  a  need  for  feed  stock  for  these  col- 
leges in  the  years  to  come.  Will  we  give 
the  boys  and  girls  of  our  Nation  an  op- 
portunity to  get  the  educational  experi- 
ence they  now  seek?  Will  we  expand 
their  opportunities,  by  hard  work  pro- 
grams, to  enable  them  to  participate  in 
college  education'  Will  this  bill  simply 
be  for  those  who  have  been  able  to  afford 
this  in  the  past,  who  fortunately  have 
had  the  means  at  their  disposal  to  enter 
colleges? 

This  bill  has  to  be  for  everyone.  This 
bill  can  only  be  for  everyone  if  we  set 
this  foundation  in  the  Economic  Oppor- 
tunity Act. 


This  I  believe  is  the  challenge  befon 
Congress  now.  Is  the  American  epic  onb 
for  the  fortunate?  Is  the  American e^ 
only  for  the  few?  Does  the  Amerl^ 
epic  extend  to  the  rural  farms?  iw 
it  extend  to  the  slums  In  the  clUtt! 
Islt  available  to  all? 

This  IS  the  question  before  the  Con- 
gre.ss  today.  I  say  we  have  to  answer 
this  question  in  the  affirmative. 

This  is  a  hard  work  bill. 

This  bill  requires  a  commitment  by 
eveiy  participant.  It  deals  with  the  con- 
cept  of  welfare.  It  is  a  bill  directed  at 
the  heart  of  this  problem.  We  can  make 
It  a  better  bill,  ar.d  I  hope  I  will  be  her? 
next  year  t<5  work  with  the  minority  to 
the  end  that  it  may  be  even  better,  but 
we  need  it  in  the  hands  of  a  capable  ad- 
ministrator, one  who  can  follow  It  very 
clo.sely.  As  soon  as  we  st^irt  on  this  we 
are  taking  a  step  forward. 

Mr  FI^ELINGHUYSEN  Mr  Chair- 
man wi'l  the  gentleman  yield'' 

Mr  CAREY.  Yes.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  Jersev. 

Mr  FI^ELINGHUYSEN.  I  want  to  say 
at  the  out.set  that  I  siiare  the  gentle- 
man's concern  about  the  uniiiushod  busi- 
ness of  this  country.  We  Republicans 
and  Democrats  have  worked  touethor  on 
our  committee  toward  that  (>nd.  I  fpel 
ven,-  strongly  about  the  educational  dis- 
advantage.^, we  ha\  e  in  many  parts  of  this 
countiy  which  contribute  some  of  the 
pockets  of  poverty  that  we  talk  so  much 
about.  The  question  is  whether  this  pro- 
gram provides  an  adequate  means  to  m 
at  the  people  we  are  all  concerned  with 
As  we  both  know,  the  community  ac- 
tion program,  as  this  bill  is  now  written, 
can  no  longer  provide  any  meaningful 
aid  to  education  even  thoutrh  that  was 
pri'sumably  one  of  the  main  targets  to 
be  hit  by  that  program.  We  now  have  a 
provision  in  this  bill  .saying  there  Ls  to 
be  no  eeneral  aid  to  education.  It  is  not 
a  question  of  our  differences  over  the  de- 
sired objective  but  a  question  of  our  dif- 
ferences as  to  the  suitability  of  the 
means. 

The  gentleman  from  New  York  very 
eloquently  stated  that  he  and  I  may  work 
next  year  on  a  better  bill.  I  would  sug- 
gest the  first  step  toward  doing  that 
would  be  to  defeat  this  bill.  We  should 
send  it  back  to  the  committee  where  we 
can  improve  It  and  bring  It  forth  In  good 
time  next  year,  with  the  election  behind 
us  both. 

Mr.  CAREY.  The  gentleman  and  I 
dl.sagree  on  this  one  point.  The  gentle- 
man feels  we  can  wait  9  months  and  that 
9  months  is  not  a  long  time  to  let  poverty 
continue.  I  think  if  we  agree  on  the 
existence  of  this  condition,  we  should 
begin  now.  We  cannot  wait  9  months, 
becau.^e  that  means  starvation  and  pri- 
vation. I  say  poverty  is  here  now.  Let 
the  bill  pa.ss  now. 

Mr  FRELINGHUYSEN.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  yield  such  time  as  he  may  desire 
to    the    gentleman    from    Illinois    I  Mr. 

MlCHTLl. 

Mr  MICHEL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise 
In  opposition  to  the  so-called  antipoverty 
bill,  for  in  my  opinion.  It  is  unsound  leg- 
islation in  its  present  form;  and  as  such, 
it  is  contrary  to  the  public  interest.  The 
bill    would    impose   just   another   super 
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make  loans  available  to  local  cooperatives 
serving  low-Income  families.  It  ''o^ld  also 
provide  loans  up  to  $15,000  to  small  busi- 
nesses for  carrying  out  the  P^'-P'f^f  °'  !,^,^ 
act.  Thus,  in  your  search  for  credit  In  your 
areas  development  work,  you  would  ha\e  two 
new  sources  of  financing. 


''""in^S^repare  any  substantial  num 

'^  *f  our  unemployed  for  gainful  em- 
ber of  our  untn  P    ^  ^^^    ^^^^^ 

""'"'Z  of  T964     and  it  will  contribute 
noting  of  substance  to  the  expansion  of 

^TTheSr^hand:  the  creation  of  a 
i>.ver  0  Federal  bui-eaucracy  headed 
Efa  poveny  czar  with  the  unUmited 
\.ru>  bvpass  all  State  and  local  gov- 
^nmeius  ciuld  well  mark  finish  to  any 
''Jugful  future  for  the  States  and 
roc'auovernrnents  in  the  orderly  conduct 

°ThSuhe  bm  would  create  notlung 
nefo    value  in  the  war  against  poverty 
U  would  duplicate  and  interfere  with  a 
^' .  t  liinorama  of  well-established  exist- 
n.  piograms.  ranging  from  the  Rura 
El  ctr  ncation     Administration,     social 
secuiitv   benefits,    unemployment   com- 
Sisation    and  farm  subsidy  grants  to 
S-e  programs  of  rehabilitation,  re- 
tra'mng  and  education.    The  combmed 
costs  of  all  these  programs  now  exceeds 

$66  billion  a  year.  ,  ,  ,.  ,  .v,«  irm 
The  administration  feels  that  the  Em- 
plovnunt  Opportunity  Act  charts  a  new 
course  Fine,  high-sounding  words  to 
describe  the  old  New  Deal  Philosophy  of 
Government  interference  in  local  affairs 
in  the  guise  of  doing  good.  -  .     .     «. 

The  vouth  program  suggested  is  just 
the  CCC  under  another  name,  with  some 
schooling  added.  Unless  force  is  used 
the  100  000  droix)Uts  who  failed  to  taKe 
advantage  of  today's  educational  oppor- 
tunities will  hardly  go  to  school  m  a  Gov- 
ernment camp  where  disciplme  will  per- 
force be  stricter  than  at  home. 

The  administration  states  that  the 
community  action  program  will  let  local 
people  devise  their  own  plans  to  fight 
poverty  on  the  local  level.  Then  when 
the  plans  are  approved  by  the  Office  of 
Economic  Opportunity,  the  Government 
will  finance  90  percent  of  the  cost.  But 
who  ever  heard  of  a  Federal  office  ap- 
proving and  financing  any  Program  ^^J 
did  not  dominate?  The  Domestic  Peace 
Corps  has  been  rejected  before  as  un- 
practical and  expensive  duplication  of 
work  being  done  by  governmental  and 
private  groups. 

I  would  now  like  to  concentrate  my  at- 
tention on  the  rural  aspects  of  this  bill. 
These  appear  to  me  to  be  designed  to 
place  a  premium  upon  failures  of  the  past 
and  branch  out  into  avenues  which  are 
better  handled  by  other  agencies  of  the 
Government.  . 

Assistant  secretary  of  Agnculture 
John  A.  Baker  in  a  speech  debvered  on 
June  22  1964.  before  the  rural  admin- 
istration field  conference  in  Milwaukee, 
Wis  made  the  tieup  between  the  REA 
and  the  antipoverty  program  abundantly 
clear.   He  said: 

N..W  vou  ask  where  do  you.  as  REA  field 
men.  t\[  into  the  picture  In  a  war  on  pov- 
erty? The  antipoverty  program  would  pro- 
vide a  new  thrust  for  the  rural  areas  develop- 
ment work  you  have  underway.     It  would 


There  are  numerous  provisions  of  the 
bill  that  will  provide  funds  that  can  be 
used  to  further  the  REA  program.  This 
would  b«  in  addition  to  or  in  place  of 
funds  provided  under  the  loan  author- 
ization contained  in  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  appropriation  bill  to  be 
used  for  section  5  loans. 

In  section  302(a)  of  this  bill,  sums  up 
to  $1  500  can  be  granted  as  a  gift,  and 
not  a  loan,  to  rural  families  to  be  used 
in  whole  or  in  part  "to  participate  m 
cooperative  associations."     l^ans  up  to 
$2  500  with  15  years  maturity  also  can  be 
made  to  such  families  for  similar  pur- 
poses.   Section  304  also  would  authorize 
the  making  of  loans  to  local  cooperative 
associations  "funiishing  essential  facili- 
ties predominantly  to  low-income  rural 
families."    This  would  authorize  loans  to 
REA    cooperatives    above    and    beyond 
those  provided  in  the  REA  loan  author- 
ization contained  in  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  Appropriations  Act. 

In  addition,  under  section  303.  loans 
and  grants  can  be  made  to  cut  up  large 
agricultural  holdings  into  family -type 
farms  These  loans  and  grants  can  be 
made  to  cover  not  only  the  cost  of  the 
land  itself,  but  also  for  "land  and  water 
development,  and  related  facilities. 
Grants  under  this  provision— section  306 
(a)— could  be  used  to  assist  in  the  de- 
velopment of  REA  cooperatives  to  pro- 
vide electric  distribution  services  for  such 
new  agricultural  developments. 

Thus,  this  bill  provides  back-door 
financing  not  only  for  grants  and  loans 
to  facilitate  the  acquisition  of  electric 
facilities  and  equipment^comparabie  to 
the  loans  authorized  by  section  5  of  the 
act  of  1936— but  for  loans  and  grants 
to  aiist  in  the  formation  of  REA  elec- 
tric cooperatives.  Obviously,  as  Assist- 
sSt  Secretary  Baker  was  quite  correct 
^  pointing  out  to  REA  representatives 
weeli  ago,  this  bill  "would  provide 
new  thrust  for  the  rural  areas  develop- 
ment work  you  have  underway.' 

under  this  bill,  funds  could  be  used  to 
provide  for   the  purchase  of   electrical 
machinery  and  equipment.   As  the  House 
is  aware,  some  of  the  most  severe  criti- 
cisms aimed  at  the  Rural  Electrification 
Administration  during  the  past  few  years 
have  been  for  its  use  of  section  5  loans 
to  finance  snowmaking  equipment,  ski 
lifts,  lumber  mills,  knitting  machinery, 
planer   mills,    and    similar    enterprises. 
Referring  back  to  the  Assistant  Secre- 
tary's speech  to  REA  personnel.  I  believe 
now  is  the  proper  time   to  warn  Mr. 
Baker  that  if  he  plans  to  use  REA  per- 
sonnel to  further  the  antipoverty  boon- 
doggle REA  will  once  again  be  back  as 
it  was 'several  years  ago  before  the  Con- 
gress took  the  initiative  to  bail  it  out. 
Actually,  what  Mr.  Baker  is  really  saying 
to  REA  personnel  is  that  "you  go  ahead 
and   do   under   the   Poverty    Act   what 
Congress  says  you  cannot  do  under  the 
REA  Act." 


Salaries  and  expenses  of  REA  officials 
are  appropriated  by  Congress  each  year 
in  the  Department  of  Agriculture  bill. 

The  Senate  Appropriations  Committee, 
in  its  1964  report  on  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  appropriations  bill,  empha- 
sized that : 


Section  5  loan  funds  were  not  to  be  used 
as  a  substitution  for  loan  funds  avallab  e 
under  the  Area  Redevelopment  Act,  Public 
Law  87-27. 


Further,  the  Hpuse  Appropriations 
Committee,  in  its  recent  report  ori  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  bill  for  fiscal 
year  1965.  stated  that  section  5  loans 
should  be  "directly  related  to  the  distri- 
bution, generation,  or  transmission  of 
electrical  energy." 

Thus  both  committees  have  made  it 
abundantly  clear  that  loan  funds  are  not 
available  for  activities  authorized  under 
other  programs,  such  as  the  Area  Rede- 
velopment Act  and  must  be  directly  re- 
lated to  distribution,  generation,  or 
transmission  of  electrical  energy. 

With  these  committee  reports  in  effect, 
no  official  of  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture should  be  encouraging  REA  per- 
sonnel to  carry  out  activities  not  au- 
thorized   bv    the    Rural    Electrification 
Act— such  as  area  development  work  and 
antipoverty.    To  assure  the  REA  admin- 
istrative funds  may  not  be  used  to  im- 
plement or  foster  programs  such  as  anti- 
povertv  for  which  REA  loan  funds  can- 
not be  legally  made  available,  I  will  make 
ever>'   effort   when   the   Department   of 
Agriculture  appropriations  bill  for  1965 
goes  into  conference  to  make  certain  that 
language  is  included  in  this  report  to  pro- 
hibit REA  administrative   funds  to  be 
used  for  carrying  out  programs  not  au- 
thorized by  the  act.    In  the  meantime,  I 
think  this  body  would  be  well  advised  to 
defeat  this  antipoverty  bill,  and  substi- 
tute sound  and  sane  legislation  designed 
to  help  that  segment  of  our  populatiori, 
who  for  reasons  beyond  their  control, 
need  aid  to  get  back  on  their  feet. 

The  best  way  to  meet  the  problem  of 
poverty  is  through  a  practical  program 
such  as  proposed  by  four  members  of  the 
House  Education  and  Labor  Committee. 
Their  nonpartisan,  7-point  antipoverty 
program  would  be  developed  along  the 
following  lines— State,  local,  and  private 
agencies  must  be  given  a  part  in  any 
antipoverty   program— the    present   bill 
bypasses  them ;  the  Federal  Government 
should  stimulate  local  community  action, 
instead  of  dictating  "rigid,  uniform  Fed- 
eral requirements  on  a  national  basis  ; 
needs  of  the  very  young  and  the  aged 
should  receive  highest  priority  iri  any 
poverty  program,  because  they  make  up 
more  than  half  of  the  Nation's  poor— the 
present  bill  neglects  them;  social  security 
benefits  should   be   improved— benefici- 
aries should  be  allowed  to  earn  more 
without  loss  of  benefits;  selective  service 
induction  should  be  made  as  soon  after 
18  as  possible;  a  new.  high-level  com- 
mission should  be  named  to  coordinate 
all      Goverment      statistical      agencies, 
help  automate  employment  services,  pro- 
mote needed  studies  of  poverty;  and  the 
present  laws  dealing  with  poverty  should 
be  fully  implemented— the  administra- 
tion's program  would  overlap  many  of 
them. 
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In  closing.  I  miyht  remind  my  col- 
leagues. Mr.  Chairman,  that  in  May  of 
this  year  I  introduced  an  amendment  to 
the  agriculture  appropriations  b:Il  to  help 
alleviate  one  of  the  u'reatest  instances  of 
poverty  and  destitution  this  countr\-  has 
witnessed — Alaska  alter  the  earthquake 
The  aunendment  'Aas  eventually  rejected 
without  any  help  from  the  administra- 
tion. Now,  how  can  we  meet  here  pr  >- 
posing  millions  to  alleviate  so-called 
poverty  throughout  the  Nation  when  we 
could  not  appropriate'  a  fraction  of  that 
amount  to  meet  the  problem.s  of  the 
catastrophe  in  Alaska  when  the  evidence 
was  clear  that  the  need  existed  and 
prompt  action  was  niandato'v''  I  think 
the  answer  is  clear  thp  administration 
felt  there  just  \v.a.-;  not  enough  votes  in 
Alaska. 

Mr  Chairman  I  should  like  to  include 
an  editorial  from  the  Chicago  Tribune 
entitled  "The  Administration's  Propa- 
ganda Army"  at  this  point  in  my  re- 
marks followed  by  a  v-ry  fine  letter  writ- 
ten to  me  by  my  u'ood  friend  Mr  Ralph 
Monk,  vice  president  of  Caterpillar  Trac- 
tor Co. 
Prom  tiie  Chicago  Tribune  June  29  1964) 
The  Administr\tii  in  s  Pr  pv^anda  .•Xrmy 
The  15  000  mani^ers  and  directors  'jt  the 
C'rovernment-ftr.ariced  rural  electric  and  tt-Ie- 
phone  svftiems  are  heme;  urged  to  become  a 
key  task  force  In  the  Juh:ison  adminlstru- 
•  ion's  war  on  poverty  John  .A  Baker  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  Agriculture  who  heads 
Department  activities  that  Include  the  Rural 
Electrification  Administration,  outlined  ad- 
ministration effort.-;  to  line  vip  field  help  fur 
the  antlpoverty  drive  in  a  recent  speech  to 
"he  REA  conference  In  Milwaukee 

"If  all  the  manaijers  and  dlrpc'ors  of  the 
REA-financed  systems  are  mobilized  In  this 
drive  to  wipe  out  poverty  in  the  rural  areas, 
we  would  have  a  kev  task  force  of  more  than 
15.000  persons."  he  said  They  would  have 
-It  their  command  more  than  38  000  addl- 
t'onal  employees,  all  backed  by  a  membership 
well  over  5  million" 

The  REA  Is  only  1  of  12  Agriculture  De- 
partment aijencles  wliose  activities  are  beine 
coordinated  to  advance  the  administration's 
rural  areas  development  pr'Ufram  The  pro- 
gram Is  supposed  to  Improve  the  lot  of  peo- 
ple on  farms  and  in  small  towns  through 
Oovemment  loans  grant-s  and  technical  as- 
sistance In  a  wide  v.irlety  of  projects  that 
range  from  building  water  systems  and  apart- 
ment houses  for  the  elderly  to  digging  fl'jh 
ponds  and  forming  farm  vacation  associa- 
tions. 

Other  agencies  mobilized  und'^r  this  pro- 
gram, known  as  RAD  Include  the  Agricultural 
Stabilization  and  Conservation  Service  the 
Farmers  Home  Admml.stration  the  Parmer 
Cooperative  Service  and  the  Pedera!  Exten- 
sion and  Forest  Services  .\  national  advisorv 
committee  on  RAD  includ^'s  representatives 
of  every  rural  interest  in  the  Nation  The 
Agriculture  Department  also  enlists  help 
from  other  Government  departments,  in- 
cluding Commerce  I-«ibor  and  Health  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare  and  a  number  of 
agencies. 

All  these  agencies  and  departments  com- 
prise hundreds  of  thousands  of  Govern- 
ment employees  The  ASCS  which  admin- 
isters crop  control  and  .■'ubsidv  programs, 
alone  has  more  than  100  000  full-  and  part- 
time  employees  scattered  through  every  agri- 
cultural county  and  township  in  the  land 
These  employees  get  their  orders  direct  from 
Washington  through  State  and  countv  com- 
mltteea,  and  they  continually  bombard 
farmers  by  mall  and  phone  In  efforts  to  pro- 
pagandize them  on  the  benefits  of  enrolling 
In  programs  that  bring  Federal  subsidies 


In  additlun.  employees  ut  the  various 
age;icies  act  as  con^vultants  to  lo<ul  RAD 
committees.  Tiiese  committees  are  comprised 
ui  unpaid  volunteers  who  are  local  business 
and  c.vic  leaders,  whose  jobs  it  is  to  think  up 
community  projects  that  require  Government 
.So'stance  At  last  count  there  were  64.523 
persons  serving  on  -J.in  country  resource 
development  committees,  and  7  415  persons 
'>n   117  mulrtcounty  area  orgaulzjitions 

This  Is  a  formidable  array  of  departments. 
t;>-ncles.   payrollers.   and   unpaid  do-gooders 

i  .se  objective  It  u^  to  sell  Federal  programs 
to  the  rural  cltl/enry  Few  persons  on  the 
local  level,  whether  volunteer  or  on  the  pay- 
roll, are  going  to  risk  the  stigma  of  not  be- 
ing "for  the  community  by  opposing  Federal 
caFh  for  a  water  system,  conservation  pro- 
gram, or  similar  project  that  tukes  only  a 
few    thousand    dollars"    from    Washington 

And  since  mor^t  of  thoee  pe<  pie  are  on  the 
Feaeral  payroll,  and  thus  have  vested  Inter- 
es-s  In  the  proijram  It  Is  not  likely  they  are 
going  to  omit  emphasizing  the  Johnson  ad- 
ministration's role  as  benefactor  In  passing 
out  the  taxpayers'  monev  With  this  kind  of 
propaganda  army  ftelded  by  the  admlnlstra- 
ton  at  taxpayers'  expense,  the  Republicans 
may  expect  a  hard  fought  contest  In  No- 
.ember. 


IltACToR   Co  , 

III  .  Junt-  9.  1964. 


Caterpillar 

Hon   Robert  H    Michkl. 

:'i7  Old  Hou.sr  Ofjxrv  Building. 

Wa   hmgton,  I)  C 

Dear  Bob:  We  note  thnt  the  House  Educa- 
tion ..nd  Labor  Committee  has  approved  the 
President's  omnibus  war  on  poverty  bill  nn- 
tnxluced  as  HR  10440)  We  have  studied 
and  formed  some  opinions  on  this  approach 
to  solving  the  problem  of  poverty  in  the 
United  States,  and  I  thought  you  might  like 
to  have  some  of  our  views  on  this  subject 
First  of  all.  Bob.  let  me  say  that  we  recog- 
nize the  seriousness  of  the  problem  In  the 
United  States  Poverty  may  not  be  as  wide- 
spread as  the  administration  contends,  but 
it  does  exist  m  many  area.s  of  the  Nation, 
and  in  sufficient  degree  to  be  of  real  concern 
to  all  .Americans, 

For  this  reason.  It  deserves  public  attention 
and  action  to  seek  out  solutions  But  while 
some  of  the  proposals  Included  In  H  R  10440 
have  merit,  the  bill  as  a  whole  seems  to  us 
to  represent  an  extremely  costly  collection  of 
proposed  solutions  for  effects  rather  than 
causes  of  poverty  in  the  United  States 

To  Illustrate  how  costly  this  approach 
'*'ou!d  be,  we  estimate  that  the  first  year 
cost  of  this  program  iSl  billion  i  would  tend 
to  add  «l  million  to  Caterpillar's  tax  bill 
That  represents  the  cost  to  one  company,  and 
indicates  how  enormously  expensive  this  pro- 
gram would  be  to  many  others 

We  feel  there  are  some  positive  alterna- 
tives which  might  prove  equally  effective, 
and  would  not  be  neiirly  as  costly  In  our 
opinion,  these  alternatives  de.serve  ,serious 
consideration  by  our  Government  in  Us 
etTort.s  u.  find  solutions 

Some  of  the  alternative  ways  to  fight  pov- 
erty m  the  United  States  might  be 

<1)  Continuing  efforts  to  Increase  US  ex- 
ports and  thereby  create  more  lobs  for  Amer- 
icans One  way  U)  accomplish  this :  bv  nego- 
tiating reciprocal  tariff  reductions,  asWe  are 
attempting  to  do  at  the  C.ATT  meetlTigs  in 
Geneva 

'2i  Continuing  attempts  to  minimize  In- 
flation, thereby  protecting  those  Americans 
particularly  older  people  who  are  attempt- 
ing t<->  live  on  fixed  incjmes  sometimes  only 
slightly  above  the  $3,000  figure  used  by  the 
Government  as  a  measurement  of  poverty 
ii  Restraint  by  nrganl/ed  labor  In  Its 
inrreislng  demands  for  higher  wages  and 
benefits 

i4i  Meaningful  civil  rights  leglslatUui  de- 
signed to  Insure  equal  educational  and  em- 
ployment opportunity   for  minority   groups. 


6 

(5)  More  selects  e  use  of  State  aid  ». 
schools  to  upgrade  education  m  ■'oovJf 
impacted"  areas  ^~Twt) 

(6)  Eflectlve  private  local.  State  and  Fwt 
eral  training  programs  to  adequately  art^ 
the  unemployed  for  today's  Job  neeUs 

^7)  Fuller  utilization  o'f  the  liandicanDM 
the  aged,  and  the  underempkoed  by  mlki^ 
It  pL.sslble  for  them  to  earn  more'  wlthom 
Jeopardizing  current  benefits 

(8»    Promotion  uf  more  labor  mobility  h 
making   State   unemployment   competisa'tioE 
programs  more  interch.mgeuble 

(9 1  Liberalization  of  Kerr-MiLs  medical 
iisslstance  to  l.iducc  all  States  to  adi-pi  such 
programs,  making  social  security-fliunced 
hospital  Care  unnecessary 

.10)  Concentration  of  more  effort  local? 
to  create  an  .awareness,  desire,  and  willing. 
ness  on  the  part  of  local  organizations,  such 
as  chambers  of  commerce,  to  find  solution! 
to  poverty  problems 

Please  excuse  the  length  of  this  letter,  Bob 
but  In  addition  to  expressing  opposition  I 
also  wanted  to  at  le.i&i  outline  some  of  our 
Ideas  for  alternatives  to  the  war  on  pover.7 
propcxsal,  I  would  appreciate  your  considers'. 
tlon  of  these  opinions 
Sincerely, 

K,M.PH, 


.    HPd  by  a  director  who  will  be  given 
^.:rensiv?  .rants   of   wide-ranging   au- 
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Mr.  FRELINGHUYGEN,  Mr  Chair- 
man, I  yield  such  time  as  iit-  may  de- 
sire to  the  gentleman  from  Oiiio  [Mr. 
Clancy  I . 

Mr.  CLANCY  Mr  Chairman,  we  are 
not  dealing  today  with  a  new  enemy 
The  war  against  poverty  ha.s  been  waged 
for  decades  in  the  United  States.  It 
•Aould  seem  to  me  that  before  we  vote  to 
make  another  declaration  of  war  against 
poverty,  it  would  be  wise  to  know  what 
weapons  are  now  available  and  how  well 
they  are  beiriK  used  in  the  war  against 
poverty  We  are  attempting'  to  wape  war 
on  poverty  m  11^64  with  weapons  of  1934 
Thi.s  bill  encompasses  programs  that  are 
as  old  as  the  New  Deal  itself  It  is  the 
same  old  soap  with  a  difTerent  label 

I  think  It  is  important  to  state  at  the 
out^set  my  belief  that  the  dimensions  of 
the  problem  of  poverty  have  been  exag- 
c;erated  and,  I  fear,  primarily  for  politi- 
cal puri>oses  with  resultant  damage  to 
our  image  abroad  The  yardstick  of 
'*3,noo  annually  of  cash  income  per  fam- 
ily IS  an  unreliable  mea.sure  of  individual 
welfare  in  many  instances. 

It  tails,  for  example,  to  measure  accu- 
mulated assets  and  noncasli  income 
This  i.'^  not  to  say  tliat  poverty  docs  not 
exist  in  the  United  States,  for  we  know 
that  It  does.  But  imprecise  measure- 
ments serving  as  definitions  of  poverty 
are  inadequate  tools  to  serve  as  a  basis 
for  remedial  action 

There  are  so  many  glaring  defects  in 
the  bill  under  consideration  here  today 
that  time  does  not  permit  even  a  cursory 
discu.ssion  of  them  all  I  would  like, 
however,  to  comment  briefly  on  just  a 
few  of  them 

First  and  foremost  is  the  incredibly 
Ioo.se  draftuiK  of  this  .somethlng-for-ev- 
er>-body  bill  It  is  impossible  to  under- 
stand completely  what  is  proposed  in  the 
bill  because,  to  an  unprecedented  ex- 
tent, what  would  emerge  in  practice 
would  be  shaped  by  the  individuals  re- 
sponsible for  administering  the  programs 
rather  than  from  guidelines  set  forth  in 
the  legislation  itself 

It  is  of  deep  concern  to  me  that  this 
measure  proposes  the  creation  of  an  en- 
tirely new  agency  of  Government  to  be 


SonS  over  present  agencies  and  depart- 

"^^"^'^  iHitiori    I  find  appalling  the  ab- 
i"  "of  a  -QUH'c^nent  for  local  or  State 

""  /rtmunt  approval  of  proposed  com- 

^°'n[    "ction  proerams.    No  clearance 

Tan  appl^'  'on  for  Federal  aid  with  a 

°^  ,.  or  1  cal  public  agency  is  required 

S*l^.d  the  affordina  of  an  opportunity 

^jSeOovoinor  of  the  State  involved  to 

mmrnt      This   amounts  to  an  unre- 

'SeS  •^'■-^nt  of  power  to  the  Federal 

adn  imstrative   agency    to    bypass    both 

Jne  and  local  public  officials  and  es- 

MblTshed    eommunitywide    health    and 

"5S"  oreani/ations.     This  is  a  dan- 

.ois  precedent,  and  it  would  seriously 

nndenmuc  traditional  Federal-State-lo- 

ral  government  relationships. 

At  the  present  time,  a  substantial  part 
nf  the  total  national  budget  is  allocated 
,0  proarams  designed  to  prevent  aUevi- 
a-p  and  overcome  the  causes  and  effects 
M  poverty  in  this  country.  The  tre- 
mendous sum  spent  by  all  levels  of  gov- 
ernment added  to  the  billions  spent  by 
nnvate  ort;anizations  represents  a  total 
national  expenditure  of   approximately 

«100  billion. 

The  omnibus  approach  of  this  bill  du- 
nlicates  to  a  far-reaching  extent  current 
Federal  antipoverty  programs  such  as 
vocational  education,  manpower  retrain- 
ing aid  for  the  aped,  and  similar  Govern- 
ment efforts.  According  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare. 
42  existiim  Federal  programs  have  a  "di- 
rect application  to  poverty." 

Furthermore,  the  appropriation  au- 
thorizations in  the  bill.  totaUng  $962.- 
500  000.  are  for  the  first  year  only.  This 
m  nothinu  more  than  a  starting  point  of 
massive  new  Federal  expenditures,  con- 
trary to  the  recently  expressed  policy  of 
the  Contiress  to  restrain  Government 
spending. 

With  respect  to  the  proposed  JoD 
Corps.  I  question  the  degree  of  effective- 
ness of  short-term  efforts  to  impart  basic 
education,  vocational  training,  and  a 
sense  of  social  responsibility  to  youths, 
while  displaced  in  a  strange  environment. 
The  CCC  camps  of  years  ago  did  very  lit- 
tle, if  indeed  anything,  to  equip  a  youth 
to  cope  with  the  problem  of  obtaining 
employment  in  the  urban  areas  of  our 
Nation. 

Also.  I  would  express  doubt  as  to  the 
reality  of  a  Jobs  Corps  program  which 
involves    operating    expenses    of    some 
$4,700  annually  per  enroUee,  plus  sub- 
tantial    camp    construction    and    other 
costs,  when  these  cost  levels  are  com- 
pared with  the  average  costs  of  voca- 
tional training  or,  perhaps  more  Impor- 
tant, with  the  cost  of  a  college  education. 
This  sum  is  more  than  enough  to  edu- 
cate a  student  in  many  of  our  finest 
colleges  for  a  period  of  2  years.     Far 
better  it  is.  in  my  estimation,  for  our 
young  people  to  obtain  a  higher  educa- 
tion than  to  place  them  in  camps  and 
later  return  them  to  the  labor  market 
no  better  equipped  than  they  were  for  a 
career  in  an  industrialized  society. 

Certainly  those  of  us  who  will  vote 
against  this  bill  desire  for  all  Americans 
full  employment,  better  living  conditions. 
and  the   elimination   of   poverty.     Our 


concern  for  the  aged  and  infirmed.  the 
school  dropout,  and  other  jf  our  citizens 
in  need  of  assistance  is  every  bit  as  great 
as  that  of  our  colleagues  who  will  sup- 
port H.R.  11377.  Our  differences  lie  not 
in  the  ends  desired,  but  instead  in  the 
means  best  suited  for  achieving  these 
ends. 

I  believe  we  should  concentrate  our 
efforts  on  making  the  existing  42  Fed- 
eral programs  more  effective,  rather 
than  laying  the  seeds  of  mass  confusion 
by  proposing  still  other  overlapping  and 
duplicating  programs. 

H.R.  11377  must  not  be  ailowed  to  be- 
come law.  This  is  not  the  way  to  relieve 
poverty.  Rather,  the  solution  lies,  to  a 
large  extent,  in  the  adoption  of  Govern- 
ment policies  and  attitudes  that  will 
permit  the  free  enterprise  system  to  op- 
erate at  peak  efficiency  and  in  ihis  way 
produce  more  and  better  jobs.  No  out- 
pouring of  Federal  funds,  such  as  pro- 
posed by  this  bill,  can  cure  the  infinitely 
complex  causes  of  poverty  in  America. 

I  shudder  to  think  of  the  staggering 
costs  that  will  be  borne  by  the  taxpayers 
in  the  years  to  come  if  this  bill  becomes 
law  Accordingly.  I  strongly  urge  the 
defeat  of  this  bill.  It  is  purely  a  gimmick 
to  temporarily  reduce  the  high  unem- 
ployment rolls  in  an  election  year.  Gim- 
micks we  do  not  need. 

Mr  FRELINGHUYSEN.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  yield  such  time  as  he  may  desire 
to  the  gentleman  from  Missouri  [Mr. 
Hall]. 

Mr  HALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  an  Ozark 
friend  has  well  said,  'If  those  Federal 
fellers  would  quit  telling  us  we  are  pov- 
erty stricken,  we  would  not  be." 

How  ironic,  it  seems  to  me,  that  the 
Congress  is  today  considering  a  so-called 
war-on-poverty  bill  within  a  few  days 
after  the  action  of  this  House  in  bowing 
to  the  demands  of  the  President  and 
bestowing  a  33-percent  increase  in  pay 
upon  Members  of  Congress,  the  Cabinet 
and  the  Federal  judiciary. 

Some  may  say  that  we  have  now  lifted 
Congressmen  and  Cabinet  officers  out  of 
their  poverty  status,  but  I  say  the  pro- 
ponents of  this  measure,  and  I  am  proud 
that  I  am  not  among  them,  have  acted 
irresponsibly  and  without  reason.    This 
administration    has    effectively    blocked 
legislation  to  give  reUef  to  our  farm  con- 
stituents against  excessive  beef  imports. 
By  its  silence  it  has  blocked  efforts  to 
consider  legislation  that  would  permit 
this  House  to  put  the  apportionment  of 
State  legislatures  back  in  the  hands  of 
the  people.    It  has  blocked  efforts  to  con- 
sider Republican   proposals  covering   a 
wide  range  of  national  problems. 

But  it  has  forced  through  a  substantial 
pay  hike  for  those  whose  incomes  already 
are  at  least  10  times  higher  than  Its 
definiUon  of  poverty.  Now  we  are  con- 
sidering a  second  bill  which  would  add 
a  43d  layer  of  Federal  bureaucracy  to 
the  42  Federal  programs  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 
alone,  which  already  has  responsibilities 
in  the  poverty  field.  Also,  I  suggest  a 
study  of  the  Presidents  own  Bureau  of 
the  Budget  salary  scale.  There  is  no 
poverty  there. 

Rome  had  Its  bread  and  circuses  but 
were   there  excesses  any   greater   than 


what  this  House  did  last  Tuesday,  and 
what  it  seems  bent  again  on  doing  today? 

Mr.  FRELINGHUYSEN.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  yield  8  minutes  to  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr. 
AVRES],  a  member  of  the  committee. 

Mr.  AYRES.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  pre- 
amble of  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  dedicates  us  to  promoting  the  wel- 
fare of  all  of  the  people  of  our  Nation. 
I  do  not  mention  this  as  a  reminder  to 
the  Members  of  tlae  Congress.  I  know 
full  well  that  this  is  always  in  youi-  hearts 
and  minds. 

Oui-  primary  concern  is  for  the  less 
fortunate  citizens.  This  has  been  true 
of  this  88th  Congress  as  it  was  true  of 

,he   1st  Congress  and  of  all  of  the  in- 


termediate Congresses. 

I  reiterate  these  truths  solely  because 
some  stories  and  speeches  might  have  led 
people  to  believe  that  we,  the  elected  rep- 
resentatives of  the  people,  had  no  con- 
cern for  those  who  were  impoverished. 
rhese  stories  must  certainly  have  given 
tlie  citizens  of  foreign  countries  a  false 
impression  of  our  Congress. 

We  all  know  the  full  meaning  of  pov- 
erty— some  of  us  from  firsthand  experi- 
ence— others  from  working  for  welfare 
measures.  From  14  years  of  service  in 
this  House.  I  know  that  our  concern 
transcends  party  lines.  Many  times,  I 
have  worked  with  members  of  the  oppo- 
site political  party  so  as  to  bring  a  con- 
structive measure  to  this  floor.  This  has 
been  particularly  true  when  that  meas- 
ure affected  the  welfare  of  the  poor.  The 
great  majority  of  the  Members  of  this 
House  have  set  aside  politics  when  prob- 
lems affecting  the  needy  arose. 

If  I  were  but  to  describe  the  programs 
budgeted  for  fiscal  1965  that  combat  pov- 
erty, it  would  consume  more  time  than  is 
allotted  for  the  entire  debate  on  this 
measure.  I  would  just  remind  you  that 
there  are  51  such  programs  that  we  have 
financed.  These  programs  are  aimed  di- 
rectly at  aiding  those  in  straightened  cir- 
cumstances. 

The  amount  involved  here  is  $8.7  bil- 
lion. Not  included  in  this  are  such  re- 
cently passed  measures  as  the  raise  in 
social  security  payments  and  the  tax  cut. 
These  affect  others  than  the  poor. 

These  funds  are  administered  by  the 
following  Federal  departments  and  agen- 
cies:   The  office  of  the  President;   the 
Agriculture  Department;  the  Commerce 
Department;  the  Health.  Education,  and 
Welfare  Department;   the  Interior  De- 
partment;  the  Labor  Department;   the 
Housing  and  Home  Finance  Agency ;  and 
the  Small  Business  Administration.  They 
have  experience  in  the  handling  of  these 
specialized  problems.     There  are  those 
who  criticize  their  administration  of  re- 
cently  passed   legislation   affecting  the 
training  and  retraining  of  the  unem- 
ployed.   These  critics  would  take  the  ad- 
ministration out  of  their  hands.     This 
Congress   has  amended  the  Manpower 
Training  Act  to  permit  basic  education 
to  become  part  of  the  job  traiiiing  pro- 
gram. 

We  realize  that  the  battle  against 
poverty  should  be  continuous.  Congress 
has  voted  for  every  constructive  measure 
that  has  pointed  toward  any  solution 
to  the  many  phases  of  the  problem. 
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Now  we  are  asked  to  support  an  omni- 
bus measure  under  the  direction  of  a 
single  director.  The  Inference  can  only 
be  that  the  past  congressional  approach 
of  creating  new  programs  and  placing 
them  in  existing  governmental  as^encies 
was  In  error.  A  careful  analysis  of  this 
measure  before  us  today  will  show  an 
almost  unbelievable  amount  of  duplica- 
tion of  working  programs.  If.  as  Is 
claimed,  the  present  programs  are 
not  eflfectlve  In  combatting'  povt-rty,  they 
should  be  repealed  or  revised  I  cer- 
tainly would  not  be  in  favor  of  this 
drastic  action  without  a  complete  reeval- 
uatlon  of  all  of  the  aspects  of  povertv 

The  House  Education  and  Labor  Com- 
mittee held  hearings  on  this  omnibus 
antipoverty  bill— a  bill  that  even  its  pro- 
ponents admitted  presented  a  network 
of  problems.  I  believe  that  vou  will  a.^r>f 
with  me  that  sections  of  the  proposed  bill 
might  have  better  been  scrutinized  by 
the  Banking  and  Currencv.  Agriculture. 
and  Ways  and  Means  Committees  If 
this  had  been  done.  I  am  certain  that  we 
would  have  eventually  had  a  more  opera- 
tive measure. 

Seemingly,  speed  of  enactment  of  this 
bill  took  precedence  over  the  proper  de- 
liberation that  would  have  perhaps 
brought  about  some  Improvement.s  in  the 
present  programs  affectintr  our  less  for- 
tunate citizens  The  distinguished  gen- 
tleman who  is  .'scheduled  to  head  this 
new  agency  seemed  to  be  working  against 
a  most  early  deadline  I  have  been  told 
that  many  of  his  frU'nds  felt  that  his 
leadership  for  this  legislation  would 
make  him  the  most  popular  political  fig- 
ure In  the  Nation.  Proof  that  such  has 
not  been  the  case  wa.s  recently  given  to 
us.  Great  numbers  of  people  did  not 
rally  behind  him  as  a  champion  in  the 
battle  against  poverty 

Many  proponents  of  this  bill  brought 
suggested  Improvements  to  our  attention 
Some  mayors  of  large  cities  have  anti- 
poverty    programs    now     in    operation 
They  are  receiving  large  funds  from  the 
Federal  Government  toward  their  co.sts 
Naturally  they  are  looking  to  this  pro- 
posed bill  for  additional  funds. 

I  agree  with  these  local  officials  in  their 
desire  for,  and  I  quote  from  the  words 
of  one  of  them,  "a  considered  and  con- 
certed attack  on  poverty  "  I  can  but 
believe  that  you  must  agree  that  the  leg- 
islation before  us  has  not  had  the  due 
consideration  that  such  an  omnibus  bill 
should  have. 

The  mere  definition  of  poverty  should 
be  made. 

Mr.  Walter  Heller  told  our  committee, 
and  I  quote  his  words: 

The  dimension  of  poverty  is  $3,000  for  a 
family.  ThJ*  ts  the  dlvidlns?  line  that  sets 
off  the  poor. 

If  this  be  the  deadline  then  my 
father — a  minister  -lived  m  poverty  all 
of  his  life.  I  know  that  he,  and  we,  his 
children  never  considered  ourselves 
among  the  Impoverished 

I  favor  an  all-out  attack  on  poverty  I 
do  believe  that  we  pmbablv  can  improve 
existing  legislation  and  dfvi.se  new  meth- 
ods of  attack  if  we  knew  exactly  the 
effectiveness  of  present  legislation  and 
better  understood  the  problem  from  a 
local  level. 


Having  seen  no  evidence  that  H  R. 
11377  would  make  a  wage  earner  out  of 
any  member  ul  the  unempi(j\fd,  I  have 
offered  a  .^uiJ.^t;lu[e  bill  thai  would  create 
a  commis.sion  to  "review  the  scope,  cost, 
and  f'ffti.-tiveiie.s.s  of  all  exi.stmg 
programs;  to  examine  into  and  analyze 
the  underlying  causes  of  poverty;  to  de- 
fine tho.^f  aiea.s  uf  unmrt  rommuiiitv  and 


the  type  of  program  in  which  they  wouIh 
be  willing  to  participate.  ^ 

A  job 
make  ce 


)  survey  should  be  conducted  to 
.•rtaln  that  we  were  training  m^ 
for  available  jobs.  Both  New  York' 
Mayor  Wagner  and  AFL-CIO  Chief' 
tain  Meany  .showed  a  deep  C(jncern  about 
this.     This   survi-y   .should    be  Tnsu\p  J 


made  on 


a  local  level.    Journeymen  tool  and  die 
indiv;du.<l  iwkI^  to  'Ahich  new  programs     operators  are  in  short  supply  m  my  d^^ 
need  be  directed  or  established  programs     trict — cjne  that  was  uni.'mpioyed  \n\hf 
redirei:ted  to  more  elUvtively  deal  witli     city   of   Wa.shinglon   could   not  find 
tiie  cau.v-.^  and  effecl.s  of  poverty;  to  rec-      opening. 


the 
an 


ornmend  specinc  administrative  and  leg- 
islative action  which  should  in-  taken  by 
the  Federal.  State,  and  or  local  govern- 
ments "  I  have  been  quoting  from  the 
objectives  of  the  substitute  bill. 

I  am  offering  this  me.isure  in  the  com- 
plete .spirit  of  nonpail.sun.ship  I  would 
not  take  any  leadership  away  from  the 
President.  The  bill  contiiins  the  provi- 
sion that  12  of  the  18  members  should 
be  designated  by  the  President — tlie 
of  her  6  members  to  be  named  by  the 
leaders  of  the  House  and  Senate. 

I  empiiasize  the  nonpartisan  nature  of 
m,'  bill  because  this  issue  lias  already 
been  designated  as  one  of  pure  politics 
W>'  have  heard  u  said  that  such  a  loo.sely 
drawn  measure  would  never  see  the 
Ii'-^ht  i)f  day  liad  tins  not  been  the  year 
tiuit  we  conduct  our  national  election. 

I  have  been  shown  a  letter  on  White 
Hou.se  stationery  that  seems  to  bear  this 
out.  The  letter  was  addressed  to  Mr. 
Joseph  A  Califano,  Jr..  the  General 
C.junsf'l  of  the  US.  Army  This  letter 
•stated  that  Mr.  Califano.  Jr  ,  had  been 
des  gnated  by  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
as  personal  contact  in  the  Defen.se  De- 
partment for  the  Job  Corps  The  letr«i 
written  by  Sargent  Shriver's  chief  aid. 
Addtn  Yarmolinsky,  called  upon  Mr.  Cali- 
fano. Jr  ,  to  prepare  camps  for  the  Job 
Corps 

This  plan  as  outlined  by  Mr  Yarmo- 
linsky stre.ssed  several  times  the  immedi- 
acy of  creating  a  visible  impact  by  open- 
ing these  camps  by  early  fall  They  were 
to  be  opened  so  speedily  that  a  training 
staff  would  not  be  assembled  and  the 
Army  was  being  alerted  that  they  would 
probably  be  expected  to  provide  active 
military  per.sonnel. 

It  is  indeed  hard  to  understand  the 
sudden  rush  for  this  legislation  when 
teaching  personnel  is  not  available.  Cer- 
tainly our  war  on  poverty  should  be  con- 
ducted in  depth  and  not  for  the  visible 
impact  that  it  might  make  on  the  voting 
public. 

The  need  of  a  deep  study  is  evident  to 
all  of  tho.se  who  listened  to  the  evidence 
that  was  brought  before  our  committee 

I  gained  several  convictions  from  lis- 
tening to  local  officials  One  is  that  any 
program  must  be  designed  to  meet  the 
demands  of  local  labor  markets  We 
should  investigate  the  creation  of  urban 
conservation  corps  with  the  enrollees  liv- 
ing at  home  We  should  conduct  an 
investigation  whether  any  potential 
urban  enrollet-  would  join  a  job  corps 
based  in  a  military  camp  Local  officials 
and  some  Members  of  this  House  have 
serious   doubts   that   they   would   do  so. 

A  full  survey  should  be  made  of  draft 
rejects  and  school  dropouts  to  see  as  to 


The    caases    of 


poverty  are  many 
Proposals  thai  have  come  before  us  have 
encompassed  the  creation  of  marriage 
counseling,  the  treatment  of  alcoholics 
and  psycluatric  care  for  the  emotional 
Immature  among  many  otiu  rs 

We  have  bet-n  told  tiial  this  bill  u 
pointed  at  the  must  hardened  poverty 
cases.  Perhaps  we  can  find  a  way  to 
prevent  po\erly  from  taking  such  a  flrm 
footliold.  Perhaps  we  can  help  those 
communities  that  are  poverty  prone 

Certainly  we  should  be  able  to  find  a 
better  solution  to  tht>  uneniploynient  of 
our  young  people  than  jusi  dumpmg 
them  into  Army  camps  for  2  years. 
Those  of  us  who  served  in  the  military 
remrmber  our  own  readjustment  difiB- 
cultles  on  our  return  to  normal  lift.'. 

We  will  have  lost  notinng  by  the  short 
delay  necessary  for  a  commission  to 
make  a  real  survey  of  the  entire  problem. 

The  Chief  Kxi'cutive  told  the  top  o^- 
cial  of  the  organization  of  guidance 
counselors  that  llie  antipoverty  pro- 
gram would  need  1.000  counselors  to  be 
effective.  That  official  slated  that  these 
necessary  advisers  are  not  available  at 
this  time.  Their  replacement  by  the 
military  would  not  be  advantageous  to 
the  enrollees  in  the  program. 

It  IS  simply  a  question  whether  we  want 
to  vote  for  a  title  or  to  really  delve  into 
the  situation  to  the  extent  tliat  wc  can 
present  constructive  legislation  that  will 
.solve  the  complex  problem  of  poverty. 

Under  my  substitute  bill,  the  President 
can  assemble  our  Nation  s  greatest  labor, 
industrial,  educational,  welfare,  and 
legislative  leaders.  They  can  meet  with 
tho.se  local  leaders  who  have  firsthand 
information  in  their  own  districts  on 
the  causes  of  poverty.  From  all  of  this 
could  come  the  greatest  assault  on 
poverty  that  the  world  has  ever  known. 

I  a.sk  your  .support  for  H.R.  12040. 

Mr.  JOELSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  wHl 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  AYRES.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  JOELSON.  In  charging  that  this 
program  is  political  is  not  the  gentleman 
in  effect  saying  that  this  Is  a  program 
that  the  people  of  America  want  and  In- 
deed clamor  for  and  demand,  and  that 
it  is  a  response  to  the  demands  of  the 
people,  because  that  is  what  politics 
really  is"^ 

Mr  AYRF^.  I  will  .say  to  the  gentle- 
man that  if  througii  the  bill  that  we 
paxsed  out  of  the  committee,  that  if  in 
that  legislation,  we  were  creating  one 
wage  earner  I  would  give  it  considera- 
tion But  we  had  testimony  from  Mr. 
Meany.  the  head  of  the  AFL-CIO  who 
said:  "What  good  does  it  do  to  take  the 
kids  off  the  streets  for  2  years  when  you 
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^e  going  to  turn  the^  out  after  2  years 

''Se"haTno  Se^ how  this  tralningpro- 
^  f.eolng  to  be  conducted.    I  know 
^TbLsed  on  the  letter  from  Mr.  Yar- 
"  n^insK  that  the  Defense  Department. 
"""/r  Hie  military,  are  going  to  be  run- 
'\  Ttlem  Tnd  I  lissume  that  they  will 
^"^  Vhpm  busy     But  whether  or  not 
^"^^  ^  n ne  men  win  become  wage  earn- 
^^nVufsS  i)  my  friend  from  New 
wsev  I  ha?e  no  way  of  knowing.    We 
i'a'fhad  no  testimony  that  there  would 
h^  any  new  wage  earners  in  this  field. 
we  hTve  had  our  manpower  and  retrain- 
meorogram.    We  have  had  concrete  ex- 
m,5ef  right  down  In  Cambridge  Just  a 
^n  h  or  so  ago  when  all  of  a  sudden 
Smtne  in  t^  administration  discov- 
!?ed  the  difficulty  down  there  was  unem- 
n  ovment  and  they  were  going  to  have 
ooo  people  entering  the  manpower  and 
;etraKg     program.    The     gentleman 
knows  how  many  showed  up 

Mr  JOELSON.  Mr.  Chairman.  If  the 
gentleman  will  yield  further? 

Mr  AYRES.     I  yield. 

Mr  JOELSON.  I  would  merely  say 
that  being  political  means  that  one  Is 
responding  to  the  needs  of  the  people.  I 
would  certainly  be  the  first  to  confess 
nroudlv  that  I  am  being  political,  be- 
cause i  think  that  is  what  we  are  here 

t^o  do.  .    ^,  ., 

Mr  A\T{ES.  I  appreciate  the  gentle- 
man's statement. 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT.  Mr.  Chairman. 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr  AYRES.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  California. 

Mr   ROOSEVELT.     I  think  the  gen- 
tleman, of  cour.se.  has  taken  a  letter  out 
of  context  and  given  it  an  unfavorable 
interpretation.     But  let  me  say  to  the 
gentleman  very  frankly  what  the  writer 
of  the  letter  was  trying  to  do.  if  I  inter- 
pret him  correctly,  was  to  answer  those 
charges  that  have  come  from  your  side 
of  the  ai.slc  that  this  was  simply  a  polit- 
ical gesture  and  in  an  effort  to  insure 
that  the  people  mu.st  understand  that 
this  was  not  a  political  gesture:  that  we 
meant  what  we  .said  and  that  we  wanted 
to  be  prepared  and  move  ahead.    I  shall 
be  happy  to  put  in  the  Record  the  kind 
of  .specific  jobs  which  are  open  today  and 
which,  if  this  bill  goes  into  effect,  we  will 
be  able  to  train  these  people  to  take. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
pentleman  from  Ohio  has  expired. 

Mr  LANDRUM.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  10  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Marvland  I  Mr.  Sickles]. 

Mr  SICKLES.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  can 
.stand  here  and  say— yes.  with  pride — 
that  we  live  in  an  abundant  land.  No 
other  people  in  the  history  of  mankind 
have  had  the  diverse  goods  and  the 
physical  comfort  that  accrue  to  great 
numbers  of  our  people.  As  we  look 
around  our  homes  at  the  many  physical 
comforts  we  have  and  as  we  look  out  our 
picture  windows,  many  of  us  realize  that 
the  portrait  of  this  great  Nation  is 
marred  by  the  fact  that  one  of  five  of  our 
citizens  does  not  share  the  abundance 
that  most  of  us  are  fortunate  to  have. 

Often  when  we  speak  of  fighting  pov- 
erty here  in  America,  we  hear  the  quote 
The  poor  will  always  be  with  you."  So 
it  is  written— so  it  may  be— that  the  poor 
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will  always  be  with  us.  I  am  sure  there 
will  always  be  those  who  would  not  take 
a  Job  if  it  was  offered  to  them.  There 
will  always  be  those  who  would  not  con- 
tinue with  their  education  if  given  a 
chance  and  there  will  always  be  those 
who  squander  both  the  wealth  of  others 
and  the  hopes  that  others  have  for  them. 
I  believe,  however,  that  if  the  great  ma- 
jority of  those  Americans  who  now  live 
in  poverty  were  given  half  a  chance,  they 
could,  and  yes  they  would,  pull  them- 
selves up  by  their  economic  bootstraps. 

Americans  have  traditionally  had  com- 
passion, great  compassion,  for  those  in 
less  fortunate  circumstances  than  them- 
selves.   Our  history  is  just  full  of  stories 
of  the  pioneers  on  the  frontier  helping 
a  new  famUy  build  their  first  house  or 
helping  those  who  were  victims  of  fire, 
Indians,  drought,  or  the  many  other  cer- 
tainties that  comprised  life  in  those  days. 
Ours  has  traditionally  been  a  land  of 
great    opportunity    with    virgin    forest 
eagerly  awaiting  the  lumbermen,  with 
virgin   soil  responding  to  the  farmers' 
steel  plow  and  myriads  of  business  op- 
portunities in  the  cities  that  formed  the 
heart  of  an  economy  growing  by  leaps 
and  bounds.    Today  the  buzz  saw  has  re- 
placed the  ax  and  the  electronic  drill  the 
miners*  pick.    Today  the  tractor  has  re- 
placed the  steel  plow  and  one  combine 
reaps  a  harvest  that  once  took  a  thousand 
men  to  sow.    Small  business  opportuni- 
ties have  given  way  to  the  growth  of 
great   corporations  that   dominate   the 
marketplace.     With   all   these   changes 
has  come  the  standard  of  living  for  the 
average  American  that  is  unparalleled 
In  history.     With  these  changes  have 
come  machines  that  have  swept  the  as- 
sembly line  clear  of  the  unskilled.    Ma- 
chines that  have  moved  from  farm  to 
factory  to  offices  replacing  many  skilled 
workers  in  their  wake.     Perhaps  most 
Important  of   all   are  the  changes  de- 
manded in  our  level   of   education— no 
longer  can  an  unskilled,  unschooled  man 
rise  to  the  top.    Today's  society  demands 
the    best    well-trained    minds    we    can 
muster. 

Just  what  are  we  doing  here  in 
America  today  to  provide  new  jobs  to  re- 
place the  old,  to  provide  new  skills  to  re- 
place the  old  and  to  provide  a  better 
education  and  economic  opportunity  for 
alP  We  are  doing  far  too  little  and  the 
bill  before  us  today  offers  us  an  oppor- 
tunity to  redress  a  neglect  of  the  past. 
Yes  we  have  given  Americans  subsistence 
welfare  aid  to  keep  them  alive,  but  we 
must  help  them  get  off  the  welfare  rolls_ 

Yes we  have  created  jobs — thousands  of 

jobs— but  they  lag  behind  our  growing 
labor  force.  Yes,  we  have  gotten  better 
schools  and  better  teachers,  but  the 
child  of  poverty  does  not  need  simply 
better  schools— he  needs  the  best  schools 
to  offset  the  other  experiences  m  his 

daily  life.  . 

It  is  time  that  we  dropped  our  pater- 
nalistic attitude  by  saying  these  people 
are  getting  welfare  and  that  is  all  that 
they  need.  We  need  to  help  them  break 
the  welfare  cycle  and  the  cycle  of  de- 
pendency that  encircles  them.  'Time 
after  time  in  city  after  city,  it  has  been 
shown  that  the  health,  education,  and 
welfare  services  that  we  have  been  pro- 
viding to  the  poor  are  not  adequate  to  the 


task  of  remedying  their  plight.    Title  n 
of  the  bill  seeks  to  remedy  this  situation 
and  reach  these  people  in  a  positive  way. 
The  missing  job  opportunities  that  our 
forebears  found  so  plentiful  in  Ameri- 
ca will  be  provided  both  by  programs  in 
title  I  of  the  bill,  by  expanding  small 
businesses  and  by  making  many  family 
farms  healthy  economic  units  once  more. 
Education  starts  the  day  of  your  birth 
and  ends  in  this  world  when  you  are  in- 
terred.   The  children  of  the  poor  when 
starting  their  school  experience  are  cul- 
turally   years    behind    more    fortunate 
neighbors.      Even    if    they    are    bright 
enough  to  overcome  this  handicap  and 
finish  the  free  public  education  provided 
to  them,  it  is  unlikely  that  they  can  af- 
ford a  costly  college  education  no  matter 
how  academically  able  they  are.  By  pro- 
viding preschool  aid  as  is  contemplated 
under  title  II  of  the  bill,  we  can  com- 
pensate for  home  and  neighborhood  en- 
vironment that  does  little  to  nurture  the 
latent  talent  many  children  of  the  poor 
are  endowed  with.    By  providing  part- 
time  jobs  to  those  who  have  the  ability 
to  go  to  college,  we  are  guaranteeing  both 
them  and  ourselves  a  better  future.  The 
effort  begun  here  today  to  help  the  poor 
lift  themselves  above  an  accident  of  birth 
is  truly  part  of  our  great  American  tradi- 
tion that  man  should  be  given  a  fair 
chance  to  develop  his  capacities  to  the 
fullest  both  for  the  benefit  of  himself 
and  our  Nation.     Americans  today  but 
need  the  opportunities  that  our  fathers 
had  and  I  am  sure  they  will  make  the 
most  of  them. 

The  Volunteers-In-Services  to  Ameri- 
ca, here  at  home,  will  demonstrate  as  the 
Peace  Corps  did  abroad  as  do  people  who 
are  working  to  eUminate  the  causes  of 
poverty  in  their  local  communities,  that 
there  still  burns  within  the  American 
people  a  spirit  of  compassion  and  sym- 
pathetic understanding  for  those  who 
are  seeking  a  better  way  of  life.  A  great 
nation  cannot  ignore  its  poor— a  great 
society  cannot  be  built  if  they  are  ig- 
nored and  we  in  the  House  cannot  turn 
our  backs  on  our  fellow  Americans  who 
need  our  help.  I  yield  back  the  balance 
of  my  time. 

Mr.  LANDRUM.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the 
gentleman  from  New  Jersey  I  Mr.  Pat- 
ten]. 

Mr.  PATTEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  in  a 
covmtry  as  wealthy  as  the  United  States, 
the  existence  of  poverty  is  more  than  a 
challenge — it  is  a  dangerous  enemy  that 
must  be  fought  until  it  is  defeated. 

Poverty  weakens  our  economy,  in- 
creases social  unrest  and  darkens  Amer- 
icas  unage  throughout  the  world. 

When  an  estimated  30  to  35  milUon 
Americans  living — or  merely  existing— 
in  the  strongest  and  wealthiest  nation 
in  the  world  are  deprived  of  the  basic 
essentials  of  life,  every  American  should 
be  concerned — and  ashamed. 

But    concern,    shame,    and    criticism 
alone  cannot  defeat  poverty,  for  pov- 
erty is  a  stubborn  and  tenacious  foe  that 
deprives  about  one-fifth  of  our  people 
from  being  more  active,  healthy,   and 
effective  citizens. 
They  lack  adequate  food. 
They  lack  adequate  clothing. 
They  lack  adequate  housing. 
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And  they  lack  adequate  education 

These  privations  are  a  great  tragedy, 
but  they  can  be  overcome  if  all  levels  of 
government  become  allu-s  in  this  critical 
fight  to  help  defeat  man  s  ancient  enemy 

These  are  startling  and  dismaying 
facts,  but  if  we  start  to  battle  thip  de- 
vastating and  cruel  enemy  now.  the  war 
against  poverty  can.  must,  and  will  be 
ultimately  won 

The  Economic  Opportunity  Act  would 
not  be  a  panacea,  nur  would  it  cru.sh 
poverty  in  I  year,  or  one  battle  But  it 
would  be  the  first  and  most  important 
one  fought. 

I  hope  that  every  American  joins  in 
this  historic,  essential,  and  just  war. 
which,  if  victorious,  would  make  us  a 
-Stronger,  more  respected  and  prosperous 
nation. 

If  the  earniiiK  power  of  those  suffer- 
ing from  poverty  is  increased  by  only 
$100  a  year  a  person,  purchasing  power 
in  the  Nation  would  be  increased  from 
$3  to  $3.5  billion 

President  Johnson  has  pointed  out: 

Poverty  at  home  is  in  enemy  of  our  so- 
ciety as  much  hs  .i«i;ress(jrs  abroad 

Poverty  will  be  defeated  if  ue  combine 
our  economic,  socm!  and  human  re- 
sources and  work  tr.Kether— not  as  Dem- 
ocrats, not  as  Republicans,  not  as  inde- 
pendents— but  as  responsible  and  com- 
passionate Americans  and  as  fellow 
human  beings 

Mr.  LANDRUM  Mr  Chairman.  I 
yield  such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the 
gentleman     from     Penn.sylvania      '  Mr 

MOORHEAD  I . 

Mr.  MOORHEAD  Mr  Chairman.  I 
rise  in  support  of  HR  11377  the  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity  Act  of  1984  My  cnn- 
gresslpnal  district  and  my  city  of  Pitts- 
burgh want  to  enlist  for  the  duration  of 
the  war  against  poverty. 

The  solutions  to  these  problems,  which 
are  so  varied,  are  beyond  the  jurisdiction 
of  any  sineile  department  or  agency  in 
the  executive  branch  Similarly,  at  thr 
local  level  the  wur  aeainst  poverty  will 
cut  across  jurisdictional  lines  In  the 
field  of  community  development,  with  the 
Pittsburgh  renaissance.  Pittsburgh  has 
demonstrated  civic  patriotism  and  a  tal- 
ent for  bringini;  to';erher  bu>:ness.  labor, 
and  government  to  work  cooperatively 
for  community  betterment 

I  think  this  talent  to  cooperate  across 
lurisdictional  lines  will  make  Pittsbureh 
an  ideal  frontline  soldier  in  the  war 
against  poverty 

We  are  ready  to  start  now- 
Based  on  the  hope  that  this  Congres.s 
will  pass  H.R.  11377,  Pittsburgh  civic 
agencies  in  cooperation  v. i'h  the  mayor's 
office  have  adopted  a  propo.sed  commu- 
nity action  proi!ram  of  the  type  con- 
templated In  part  A  of  tit'e  II  of  the  bill 
The  cooperating  agencies  include:  the 
Pittsburgh  Board  of  Education  the  Cath- 
olic .school  system,  the  health  and  welfare 
association.  Alle'.'heny  Countv  Board  of 
Assistance.  Allei,'heny  County  Health  De- 
partment. ACTION-Housing.  Tnc  .  the 
city  planning  commission,  settlement 
houses,  and  other  agencies 

The  aim  of  Pitt.->burghs  draft  proposal 
is  to  develop  a  uni fieri  proeram  for  at- 
tacking poverty  by  combinini:  new  and 
e.xperimental     programs    with     existing 


programs  m  healtii,  education,  welfare, 
employment,  housint,'.  urban  renewal, 
and  economic  developmeru 

Over  HO  percent  of  tiie  proposed  funds 
IS  allocated  to  compensatory  education 
pro^ram.s  Team  teaching  and  prekin- 
deruarten  pro'-;rams  are  desi^'nt-d  to  com- 
bat the  hard  fact  that  the  disadvantaged 
youngsters  usually  suffer  from  poor  b.ick- 
grounds  and  never  catch  up  to  their 
middle-class  classmates 

We  in  Pittsburgh  intend  to  use  this 
legislation  to  break  the  cycle  of  poverty 
by  which  the  handicaps  which  kept  the 
father  impoverished  are  handtd  on  to 
the  children 

The  uneducated  father  tends  to  be 
po<ir  and  live  in  a  slum.  brint:ing  up  his 
children  in  a  home  environment  which 
does  not  contribute  to  the  educational 
process.  At  the  same  time  and  to  our 
shame  the  .schools  in  such  a  neighbor- 
hood tend  to  be  well  below  average  and 
thus  the  vicious  cycle  repeats  itself — the 
child  of  poverty  becomes  the  father  of 
poverty 

The  PitU^bur-'h  program  and  H  R 
11377  are  needed  because  our  entire  edu- 
cational system  is  based  on  the  assump- 
fion  that  education  takes  place  in  a  mid- 
dle-class community  where  a  great  deal 
of  the  process  of  education  is  carried  on 
at  home  In  the  case  of  a  voung  per.son 
who.se  parents  are  p(X)r  and  uneducated 
and  who  lives  in  a  rtiral  or  an  urban  .■^lum. 
the  basic  assumption  is  fal.'^e. 

The  n^'W  and  exciting  thing  about  this 
le'/islation  is  that,  with  its  emphasis  on 
voung  people,  it  recognizes  that  the 
greatest  challenge  is  to  break  these  pat- 
terns of  poverty  which  occur  generation 
aher  generation 

The  key  element  of  this  legislation  is 
found  on  pace  9  of  the  report  where  it 
IS  said  educational  attainment  can  break 
the  cycle  of  poverty  " 

The  Pittsburgh  community  action  pro- 
gram IS  grounded  on  this  same  proposi- 
tion    In  the  proposal  it  is  said: 

We  believe  tluii  the  fundiimentftl  tools  for 
hrea.tlng  the  cycle  of  poverty  are  programs 
designed  to  raise  the  educational  Ie\el  of 
Indlviduiils  wlttiln  the  community  The  em- 
phasis In  the  Pittsburgh  program  will  be  (in 
educational  exiKTlences  of  iin  Innovative  type 
within  the  school.^,  designed  spccificnily  with 
the  problems  of  the  culturally  deprlve<l  In 
mind. 

Although  poverty  affects  all  age  groups,  the 
community  action  program  in  Pittsburgh  Is 
primarily  geared  to  attaclclng  the  problems 
'f  youth  This  focus  Js  necessjiry  in  a  pro- 
gram that  has  reUtlvclv  limited  resources 
I».  Is  t:ur  belief  that  an  Inve.Htment  in  the 
young  Will  produce  the  greatest  possible  divi- 
dends in  terms  of  eliminating  the  causes  of 
poverty. 

However.  PittsburiJih  has  lecogni/ed.  as 
has  the  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor,  that  the  causes  of  poverty  are 
many  and  varied  and  that  a  varied  as- 
sortment of  solutions  are  necessary  Ac- 
cordingly. Pittsburgh  has  drafted  a  pro- 
FJosal  for  a  work  training  p'-  »gram  of  the 
type  contemplated  in  part  B  of  title  I  of 
HR  11377  The  city  propo.ses  a  mean- 
'nt'ful  work  experience  in  city  eovrm- 
ment  for  some  1.108  young  men  and  wom- 
en from  16  to  22  vears  of  agn  The  lobs 
would  be  in  the  fields  of  parks  and  rec- 
reation, public  safety,  bureau  of  traffic 


planning,    lands    and    buildings,   pubi,, 
works,  and  the  Carnegie  Library. 

The  work  training  proi;ram  would  be 
coordinated  with  Uie  community  action 
program  in  recruitment,  counseling  and 
work  programs.  The  draft  proposal 
states: 

Tlie  highest  priority  prugrams  win  be  thoM 
that  most  enhance  the  etnpluyabUitv  of  th 
p.irticipants  by  providing  them  w'lth  ui* 
be>.t  means  of  continuing  .  r  re.sumu.f;  uieir 
eduoatl(,.n  or  Imp.irting  t<'  iheni  .i  more  mar 
ketablp  .'^klil 

In  the  hope  of  the  enactment  of  title 
IV  of  this  bill.  Pittsburuii  has  instituted 
another  prt)gram.  A  group  of  Negro  and 
white  businessmen  have  organized  a  noii- 
profit  cori)oration.  the  Busine.ss  and  Job 
Development  Corp..  and  m  a.ssociation 
■.u:h  Duquesne  University,  has  applied 
to  the  Area  Redevelopment  Administra- 
tion for  a  teclinical  as.-;istance  grant.  The 
object  of  the  protx)sal  is  to  create  job 
opportunities  for  ethnic  groups  by  cre- 
ating and  expanding  small  businesses 
which  can  employ  minority  group  mem- 
l>rrs  at  all  levels  from  chairman  of  the 
board  to  janitor 

The  importance  of  Negro  business 
le.idership  was  stressed  by  Theodore  H. 
Whit<^  m  an  article  entitled  ■Racial  Col- 
lision in  the  Big  Cities,"  where  he  pin- 
pointed tlie  Negro-white  problem  in  the 
large  urban  centers  in  the  following 
way 

Must  .^ni^rioans  with  a  leadership  urge 
express  it  In  private  business  and  Industry 
where  the  Nations  e.xet^-utlve  talent  so  bni- 
Uantly  tk.urishes  But  this  world  df  pri- 
vate enterprise  Is  largely  closetl  to  leader- 
sliip  Negroes  by  prejudice,  and  only  mreiy 
have  Negrne;,  tried  to  penetrate  It  as  oth- 
er groups  have  done  with  ventures  of  their 
own  Thus  Negro  leaderslilp  talent  turn.s  in- 
Wiird  And  a*  their  educational  levels  rlst 
they  find  they  can  lead  only  one  way— 
against  the  common  enemy  they  perceive  in 
all  white  people 

With  the  iHxssible  exception  of  home 
ownership,  there  is  no  more  stabilizing 
influence  on  an  individual  than  owner- 
ship of  one's  own  business.  The  entre- 
preneur, large  or  small,  has  an  important 
stake  in  the  stability  of  his  coninninity 

This  IS  the  essential  purpose  of  title 
IV.  However,  to  enable  the  title  IV  pro- 
gram to  have  its  widest  po.ssiblc  effect, 
potential  applicants  should  be  sought. 
screened  and  trained  by  nonprofit  local 
arrencies.  This  Is  the  purpose  of  the 
successful  and  practical  busine.ssmen 
who  formed  in  Pittsburgh  the  Business 
and  Job  Development  Corp.  In  their 
proposal  to  ARA  they  said: 

In  order  to  create  and  expand  thee  small 
businesses,  minttpers  and  entrepreneurs 
must  be  trained,  flnajiced,  counseled,  and  en- 
courai^ei  This  Is  the  pro:;ri'm  and  ponl  of 
the  Business  and  Jib  Development  Corp 
This  program  would  prove  an  opportanlty 
for  Negro  and  white  snail  buflncs; men  to 
work  together  at  all  levels  of  the>e  new  and 
exp^indt-'d  buslnesf.es 

Opponents  of  HR  11377  criticize  the 
bill  for  being  "disoiizanized."  hastily  as- 
sembled and  having  a  ■'varied  a.ssnrt- 
ment"  of  programs  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
tliink  that  the  way  that  public  and  pri- 
vate agencies  in  Pittsburgh  have  re- 
sponded in  a  practical  way  in  anticipa- 
tion  of   the   passage  of   this   legislation 


narrates  that  H.R.  11377  contains 
'?nd  ad  workable  programs  to  help  us 
""ue  the  P^^rplexing  problem  of  poverty 

the  midst  of  plenty, 
'"vfr     LANDRUM.     Mr.    Chairman     I 
.  M  curb  time  as  he  may  consume  to 
j;f  ^emleman    from    California    I  Mr. 

"Mr^H^NNA  Mr  Chairman,  to  alto- 
.Pther  too  many  people  the  term  "pov- 
lllTil  equated  with  money,  it  is  a 
finie  matter  of  comparison  between 
S  whTare  'poor'  and  those  who  are 
rich  ••  such  an  approach  leads  to  the 
.h^nus  Obfuscation  of  relativity.  It 
rou  d  be  dVmonstrated  that  there  are  a 
Jor'ptv  of  comparisons  any  place  on  the 
Irlie  of  incomes  where  one  group  was 
n>lativelv  i)oor  U^  a  group  much  more 
favor  iblV  placed  on  the  income  scale. 

Too  a  reference  solely  to  income  even 
ar  a  low  rate  of  say  $3,000  a  year  brmgs 
'  the  irrelevant  referrals  to  groups  such 
'-"  draftee'^  pensioners,  and  handicapped 
S'-sons  The.se  may  have  their  own 
balls  for  appeal  for  our  consideration  for 
ou- assistance  and  support,  but  they  are 
for  all  significant  purposes  irrelevant  to 
the  question  and  problem  of  poverty. 

Poverty  is  only  incidentally  a  condi- 
tion of  low  income.     In  its  essence,  pov- 
erty IS  deprivation  of  opportunity  to  im- 
prove   It  IS  a  cellular  isolation  in  a  back- 
water environment  well  out  of  the  main- 
st-eam  of  progress.     Poverty  is  a  3-year- 
old  bov  with  SIX  to  eight  brothers  and 
s.sters  living  in  a  third-floor  apartment 
of  three  or  lour  rooms.     He  has  a  poorly 
educated    mother    and    no    father.     His 
playground  ip  the  street.     His  homelife 
IS  a  bedlam  of  confusion  and  a  minimum 
of  care      Direct  conversation  is  likely  to 
be  in  such  limited  phrases  as  "eat."  "get 
out.'    "go    to    .sleep. '    and    "shut    up." 
There  are  no  books:  there  is  little  guid- 
ance,   encouragement,    or    recognition. 
The  most  important  needed  quality  to 
the  very   young   may   be   denied — love. 
At    6    years    of    age    this    youngster    is 
snatched  from  this  casual  existence  and 
placed  m  .school  to  learn.     For  the  first 
time  someone  asks  him  to  communicate 
in  a  meaningful  way.     He  is  exposed  to 
the  simplest    request  of   recitation   and 
has  no   experience   on   which   to  draw. 
He  finds  himself  in  a  group  which  al- 
ready may  know  the  alphabet  and  have 
QUicic  answers  for  simple  questions.     He 
:s  a  first-grade  failure— a  sure  candidate 
for  dropout,  a  strong  prospect  of  unem- 
plovinriu.  a  likely  father  of  another  or 
the  same  stamp.  This,  Mr.  Chairman  and 
gentlemen,  is  poverty.    Poverty  is  a  girl 
of  this  environment,  who  is  pregnant  at 
1.'^.  a  gill  given  no  surroundings  but  con- 
flict and  no  hope  except  welfare.    These 
youimsters  who  know  no  privacy,  who 
have  no  .sen.se  of  person,  who  have  no 
.>;en.se  of  belonging  except  to  their  kind 
and  no  .^en.se  of  responsibility  except  to  a 
.-;u.sLaining  of  life:  these  are  the  children 
of  poverty. 

Contrast  this  with  the  poor.  A  strug- 
sliiig  college  boy  can  be  poor  but  he  is 
not  so  impoverishied.  A  draftee  may  be 
poor  but  he  is  not  so  impoverished.  A 
pensioner  at  the  twilight  of  a  productive 
life  may  be  poor  but  he  is  not  so  impov- 
erisiii  d.  An  immigrant  coming  from 
another  land  may  arrive  here  poor,  but 
he  IS  not  so  impoverished. 


The  poverty  we  are  here  addressing 
ourselves  to  is  the  impoverishment  of 
opportunity.  The  denial  from  the  be- 
ginning of  life  to  compete  for  improve- 
ment. We  are  here  seeking  to  assault 
the  walls  of  a  subsocicty.  This  sub- 
society  will  by  197U  provide  us  with  1-2 
million  youngsters  between  the  ages  of 
16  and  20  who  will  be  out  of  school  and 
out  of  work.  They  will  be  on  our  streets. 
in  our  jails,  on  our  relief  rolls.  The 
truth  of  the  matter  is  our  society  will  be 
threatened  by  these  young  people  who 
have  grown  up  outside  of  it. 

Do  we  not  want  these  people  lo  be 
self-sustaining  and  contributing  mem- 
bers of  our  society,  not  threats  to  our 
strength  and  drags  on  our  resources? 
Is  it  not  better  to  have  them  taxpayers 
instead  of  tax  users? 

Now  I  know   that  many  of  our  col- 
leagues who  equate  poverty  with  money. 
say  of  any  program  to  improve  the  lot 
of  the  impoverished  that  it  is  simply  an 
immoral  exercise  of  taking  from  the  rich 
and  giving  to  the  poor  in  a  vain  attempt 
to  equalize.     This  is  not  true.     No  ef- 
fort made  by  us  will  equalize  the  lot  of 
men.     But  this  should  not  deter  us  from 
investing    in    programs    and    processes 
whereby  we  bring  an  equal  and  mean- 
ingful equality  of  opportunity  to  all  our 
citizens.     It  is  an  investment  in  the  best 
tradition  of  American  principles.     It  is 
an  Investment  called  for  by  our  long- 
range  national   interest.     I   remind  the 
Members  that  above  the  Speaker's  po- 
dium  and   inscribed  in  marble   on   our 
wall  is  the  following  admonition  by  Dan- 
iel Webster: 

Let  us  develop  the  resources  of  our  l.-ind. 
call  forth  its  powers:  build  up  its  institu- 
tions; promote  its  great  interests  atid  see 
whether  we  also  in  our  days  and  generation 
may  not  perform  something  worthy  to  be 
remembered. 


May  we  look  to  these  factors  in  the  in- 
stant legislation  in  relation  to  Mr.  Web- 
ster's moving  request.  How  many  times 
have  we  said  and  heard  said  that  the 
richest  resource  we  have  in  America  are 
the  young  people  of  our  Nation.  Are 
they  not  worth  calling  on  our  powers  to 
help  them,  building  our  institutions  to 
serve  them  and  promoting  our  great  in- 
terest in  developing  them?  Can  we  call 
on  our  powers,  build  our  institutions,  and 
promote  our  interest  without  investing 
our  money?  Obviously,  we  cannot. 
Shall  we  be  deterred  because  this  great 
and  noble  effort  requires  commitment  of 
our  funds  that  we  may  garner  the  re- 
turns and  dividends  of  a  stronger,  richer. 
more  stable  nation? 

It  has  been  said  that  this  program  will 
be  abused.  That  it  will  direct  help  to 
persons  who  are  too  lazy  or  too  indolent 
to  be  materially  benefited.  This  is  true. 
For  every  worthy  piece  of  legislation 
whose  aim  it  has  been  to  improve  the  lot 
of  our  people,  there  have  been  those  of 
our  citizens  who  have  used  the  opportu- 
nities; those  who  have  ignored  the  op- 
portunities: and  those  who  have  abused 
the  opportunities.  That  is  the  risk  of 
legislating  for  a  large  and  diverse  popu- 
lation with  a  variety  of  human  virtues 
and  human  weaknesses.  But  because  we 
cannot  help  all.  should  we  neglect  all? 
Our  experience  has  demonstrated  that 
for  every  new  program  of  opportunity, 


there  has  been  a  wealth  of  positive  re- 
sponse that  justified  its  inception  and 
far  outweighed  the  failures  and  abuses. 
"We  suggest  that  is  the  reasonable  ex- 
pectation from  this  legislation. 

It  has  been  said  that  the  sections  of 
this  legislation  are  1934  answers  to  1964 
problems.  I  would  remind  all  that  in 
1900  we  bought  a  ticket  on  a  coach  which 
provided  transportation  in  the  west — in 
a  stagecoach  drawn  by  four  horses.  In 
1964,  we  buy  a  ticket  on  a  coach  which 
is  the  rear  section  of  a  jet  propelled  air- 
craft that  crosses  the  United  States  in 
4  hours. 

There  are  some  Americans  who  are 
not  blinded  to  progress  just  because  we 
indulge  our  desires  for  the  familiar  by 
returning  the  old  names  and  the  old 
forms  for  the  new  and  more  advanced 
ideas. 

Let  us  keep  our  eye  clear  and  our  pur- 
pose progressive.  Let  us  recognize  the 
foe.  Let  us  join  in  the  fight  to  vanquish 
the  subsociety  of  poverty. 

Mr.  LANDRUM.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  such  time  as  he  may  consume  to 
Ihe    gentleman    from    California    [Mr. 

ROYBAL  I. 

Mr.  ROYBAL.  Mr.  Chairman,  as  a 
former  member  of  the  Civilian  Conserva- 
tion Corps  of  the  1930's.  I  rise  in  support 
of  the  legislation  before  us. 

I  si3eak  from  experience  when  I  say 
that  "the  time  I  spent  in  the  CCC  was 
one  of  the  greatest  experiences  of  my 
life,  second  only  to  the  privilege  of  serv- 
ing in  the  Congress  of  the  United  States. 
But  it  is  possible  that  I  would  not  be 
here  today,  had  it  not  been  for  the  op- 
portunity afforded  me  at  a  time  when 
jobs  were  almost  ii^.)OSsible  to  acquire, 
and  many  young  men  were  roaming  the 
Streets  and  highways  of  our  Nation, 
broken  in  heart  and  spirit,  and  with  no 
hope  for  the  future. 

As  the  oldest  of  a  family  of  eight.  I 
joined  the  CCC  after  graduating  from 
hiuh  school  and  became  a  part  of  a 
working  team  that  helped  conserve  our 
national  parks  and  forests  and  other  re- 
sources of  our  Nation. 

This  provided  the  incentive  that  lifted 
the  feeling  of  despair,  and  provided  the 
will  to  continue  my  education,  making  it 
possible  to  take  a  place  as  a  successful 
member  of  our  society. 

The  legislation  before  us  can  do  the 
same  for  thousands  of  young  people  who, 
because  of  circumstances  beyond  their 
control,  are  victims  of  the  seeds  of  pov- 
erty. 

Worst  of  all.  they  are  byproducts  of 
the  subbasement  of  an  affluent  society 
whose  neglect  has  condemned  them  to 
an  unwholesome  atmosphere  that  breaks 
down  the  human  body  and  destroys  the 
spirit  and  the  hope  of  the  individual, 
often  pervading  his  life  and  remaining 
his  only  legacy  for  his  children. 

Today,  thousands  of  Americans  hav- 
ing been  bypassed  by  the  technological 
advances  of  our  times,  are  unable  to  ade- 
quately provide  for  their  children,  whose 
own  lack  of  preparation,  opportunity, 
and  incentive  will  force  them  to  inhabit 
the  slums  of  our  cities  and  take  a  place 
in  the  economic  underworld  of  the  for- 
gotten. 

This  is  not  what  we  want  for  our  coun- 
try, whose  income  level  is  at  an  all-time 
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high,  whose  vigorous  purchasing  power 
makes  possible  a  two-car  family  which 
has  added  freezers  to  their  refrigerators. 
automatic  dryers  to  their  automatic 
washers,  swimming  pools  to  their  back- 
yards, air  conditioners  to  their  homes 
and  cars,  and  have  more  free  time  to 
switch  off  the  appliances  and  get  away 
from  it  all. 

We  want  a  society  that  provides  the 
opportunity,  and  the  incentive  for  the 
victims  of  adverse  circumstances,  who 
with  a  small  push  can  take  his  place  in 
our  constantly  expanding  community. 
and  can  well  be  the  custodian  of  our 
destiny  as  he  takes  over  when  we  are 
gone. 

He  can  be  trained  now  to  build  roads, 
construct  the  dams,  till  the  soil,  and 
produce  the  food  that  will  feed  the  hun- 
gry mouths  of  humanity 

As  one  who  knows,  because  I  was 
there,  I  will  support  the  passage  of  the 
legislation  before  us. 

This  will  provide  opportunity,  and 
reduce  the  domain  of  the  poor,  the  im- 
poverished, and  the  oppressed,  making 
it  possible  to  emerge  victorious  in  our 
war  on  poverty. 

Mr.  LANDRUM.  Mr  Chairman.  I 
yield  10  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Florida  [Mr.  Gibbons  1 

Mr.  GIBBONS  Mr  Chairman.  I  rise 
In  support  of  this  legislation.  I  believe 
it  is  a  very  fine  lei^islation  It  ha.s  cer- 
tainly been  well  studied  and  well  debated 
in  this  6  hours  of  general  debate. 

Mr.  Chairman,  based  upon  the  observa- 
tion of  the  faces  of  my  colleagues  here 
in  the  House  this  afternoon.  I  think  it  is 
obvious  that  their  minds  are  made  up 
and  we  are  now  ready  to  vote. 

However.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  believe  there 
are  some  things  that  mu.st  be  said  before 
we  get  to  a  vote  in  order  to  clarify  .some 
of  the  points  and  charges  that  have  been 
made  here  on  the  floor  today  and 
yesterday. 

First  of  all.  Mr  Chairman,  we  would 
be  led  to  believe  that  poverty  does  not 
really  exist,  ba.sed  upon  the  ridiculou.s 
arguments  that  we  have  heard.  Yet.  all 
of  us  know  that  poverty  does  really  exi.st 
and   that  it   is    verv   real    in   our   land 

Mr.  Chairman,  somebody  raised  the 
question  as  to  whether  there  were  32  mil- 
lion people  livini,'  in  poverty  or  38  million 
people  living  in  poverty.  I  say  to  the 
members  of  the  committee  that  if  there 
are  just  1  million  people  livini^  in  poverty 
and  we  can  do  .somothini,'  about  it  then 
it  is  incumbent  upon  this  Conure.ss  to  act 
in  this  field,  for  poverty  in  the  midst  of 
plenty,  which  we  have  lii  this  trreat  Na- 
tion, is  something  that  we  cannot  afford 
as  men.  as  Americans,  and  as  leaders  of 
the  free  world. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  are  not  eoing  to  be 
judged  in  this  battle  for  men's  minds  by 
the  number  of  shiny  streets  we  have  or 
by  the  number  of  fine  houses  which  we 
have  but.  unfortunately,  we  are  going  to 
be  judged  by  the  number  of  people  in  our 
country  who  cannot  afford  the  basic  nec- 
e.ssities  of  life  and  who  do  not  have  the 
training  to  obtain  a  Kood  job 

Those  are  the  criteria  by  which  we  are 
now  being  judged  in  this  battle  for  the 
minds  of  men.  There  Is  a  great  national 
purpose  to  this  legislation,  that  we  raise 


up  every  American  not  by  a  handout, 
not  by  a  giveaway,  not  by  any  magic 
hocus-pocus,  but  by  the  same  fine 
American  principles  that  have  sup- 
ported this  country. 

The  charge  goes  out  that  this  program 
does  not  meet  the  challenge  of  elimi- 
nating poverty.  I  will  have  to  say  In  all 
honesty,  certainly  it  will  not  eliminate 
poverty  completely,  but  it  will  do  it  bet- 
ter than  any  program  we  have  had  be- 
fore. The  next  Congress  can  come  back 
and  can  refine  this  program  after  we 
have  learned  experience  from  its  opera- 
tion and  can  develop  a  better  program 
from  the  foundation  we  now  build.  I 
thmk  after  the  election  there  will  be  an 
air  of  bipartisanship  in  reference  to  this 
legislation.  I  am  sorry  politics  has  been 
raised  m  the  manner  it  has  been  raised. 
We  owe  It  to  ourselves  as  world  leaders, 
we  owe  It  to  ourselves  in  keepin«  with 
our  Judeo-Chnstian  concepts  to  promote 
the  well-beinti  of  our  fellow  man.  I 
think  wf  can  do  it.  We  can  do  it  by  Hiv- 
ing our  people  hope,  by  giving  our  people 
an  opportunity  for  a  more  productive 
life,  by  giving  [X'ople  training  they  need. 
That  is  what  this  bill  does. 

In  analyzing  people  who  have  lived  in 
poverty,  we  find  that  there  exists  in  our 
.society  a  great  cycle  of  poverty  We  find 
in  .some  instances  that  people  iii  our 
society  have  lived  on  public  welfare,  the 
doU'.  tiie  handout,  for  as  long  as  four 
generations  We  go  back  to  one  genera- 
tion and  we  find  out  that  there  is  a  heavy 
load  of  repealers  In  this  cycle  of  poverty. 

Thi.s  legKslation  is  designed  to  try  to 
break  that  cycle  of  poverty,  having  been 
born  and  rai.sed  in  poverty.  i,'oing  on  and 
creatine  a  family,  creating  another  child 
of  poverty,  as  the  cycle  goes  on.  This 
legi.slation  is  designed  to  break  that  end- 
le.ss  chain  and  to  put  people  back  to  work. 

How  does  it  do  that.'  P'irst  of  all.  it 
sends  to  the  Job  Corps  some  of  the  most 
discouraued  people  we  have,  jioople  who 
have  been  dropouts  in  school,  who  have 
not  succeeded  scholastlcally.  people  who 
have  had  no  work  expeiience  This  Job 
Corps  will  encourage  them  to  break  away 
from  the  environment  they  have  been 
living  in  and  to  go  out  and  to  seek,  per- 
hai's  for  the  first  time  m  their  lives, 
work  experience  and  work  training  This 
is  to  some  of  us  who  have  been  ral-sed  m 
good  homes,  who  have  had  great  oppor- 
tunities, may  not  seem  significant,  but 
to  the  'n:ieat  hopele.s.s  ma.s.s  of  people  this 
will  be  their  first  opportunity  Many 
who  no  to  the  Job  Corps  will  be  draft  re- 
jectees because  they  do  not  even  pos.se.ss 
tiie  phy.sical  or  the  mental  or  the  educa- 
tional requirements  needed  to  qualify  for 
our  armed  services. 

I  point  out  that  in  World  War  II, 
America  had  so  many  draft  rejectees  be- 
cau.se  of  educational  and  other  failures, 
they  certainly  .scraped  the  b<:)tt«m  of  the 
barrel  so  far  a.s  manpower  w  as  concerned. 
I  know  t>ecause  I  liad  the  privilege  of 
trying  to  train  some  of  them  That 
those  who  were  rejected  and  never  even 
not  into  the  .service  were  the  equivalent 
of  JO  Army  divi.sions  of  about  1.5.000  men 
apiece  This  huh  percentaKe  has  been 
reduced  .some  in  the  time  Intervening 
since  World  War  11.  but  It  is  .still  too 
large 


Second,  we  have  community-action 
programs.  These  community-action prtu 
u'rams  answer  the  complaint  that  I  have 
heard  for  years.  "Don't  try  to  solve  every. 
thing  in  Washington."  "Let  us  go  back 
and  let  the  people  at  home  solve  their 
own  problems."  "Let  us  not  be  dictated 
to  by  Washington."  Community-action 
proi,'rams  answer  this  complaint,  because 
if  your  community  does  not  want  a  pro- 
gram  to  attack  the  causes  of  poverty  it 
will  never  start  one.  Community-action 
programs  start  only  in  the  local  com- 
munities. They  cannot  start  in  Wash- 
ington. 

Mr.  FRELINGHUYSEN.  Mr,  Chair- 
man.  will  the  gentleman  yield  on  that 
poinf 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  FRELINGHUYSEN.  There  is  no 
requirement  that  a  community  initiate 
an  application  for  Federal  assistance. 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  The  gentleman  is  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  FRELINGHUYSEN.  A  private 
agency  may  begin  such  an  operation. 
Surely  the  decision  of  a  Federal  agency 
whether  or  not  to  honor  such  an  ap- 
plication would  constitute  a  very  com- 
plete kind  of  control  over  whether  a 
program  could  be  set  up.  This  is  a  com- 
plete bypa.ssing  of  community  action,  i 
do  not  .see  how  the  gentleman  can  say 
that  this  bill  would  provide  any  mean- 
ingful community  action  or  participa- 
tion. The  community  is  not  an  individ- 
ual. 

Mr.  GIBBONS.    I  am  glad  the  Kentle- 
man    brought    this   up.      In    developing 
community-action    programs,    certainly 
the  legislation  does  not  require  each  com- 
munity  to   develop   each   program,  but 
this  community-action  program  springs 
from  w  ithin  the  community  and  not  from 
Washington.     It  can  spring  from  small 
groups,  it  can  spring  from  entire  com- 
munities.   Some  of  our  communities  are 
so  large,  and  .so  complex  as  we  learned 
in  the  juvenile  delinquency  program,  it 
IS    almost    impo.ssible   to    get   everybody 
in  the  community  to  get  together  and  de- 
cide on  a  program  and  work  It  out.    So 
the  committee  profited  from  the  experi- 
ence we  have  had   of  3   or   4  years  in 
attempts   made  under   the  juvenile  de- 
linquency program  to  try  to  work  out  a 
community-action    program.     In    some 
case5  there  will   be  a  large  number  of 
people    involved:    in    other    words,   the 
whole  community,  but  unless  the  com- 
munity initiates  a  program,  or  someone 
in  the  community  initiates  a  program, 
nothing  becomes  effective.     In  addition 
to  the  safeguard  that  a  program  must 
start  in  a  local  community  there  Is  an- 
other safeguard.     Nothing  will  become 
effective    whatever   under    the    amend- 
ment we  intend  to  offer  tomorrow  if  the 
Governor  disapproves  it  within  30  days. 
In  other  words,  the  Governor  will  have 
30  days  from  the  time  the  community- 
action  program  is  submitted  to  him  to 
veto  It. 

So  It  .seems  to  me  this  Is  the  very  es- 
sence of  community  action.  Certainly  It 
would  be  something  less  than  the  whole 
community  of  New  York,  for  instance,  but 
it  would  be  a  true  community-action  pro- 
gram. 
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;?UubmiVt.morrow  an  am^^^^^^^  ^a^^end;;;ent"givIng-7eto--power   to   the 

which  ^^e  cut  out  U^e  P-J^f  1^^^^ ^J^^^^e     Governor __will  be  offered  and  that  local 


,ill  submit  tx)morr. 

/;tsrfund.s°"belng  "^i^edto  Vro^^^^ 
°^  imiral  partv.  This  very  valuable 
^Kism  was  raised  by  Mr.  Griffin,  a 
'"^S  of  this  committee.  Tomorrow  at 
roembtroitn  j^^endment  will  be 

'K  iTned  ope  it  will  be  adopted. 

^^"?"hopet.hV  amendment  to  allow  the 
r  verm'-  to  veto  programs  both  under 
S  I  nd  title  n.  public  and  private. 
hit  mav  come  into  his  State  that  may 
rib^Jcf.onable  to  him  as  chief  execu- 

o  nf  the  State,  will  be  adopted. 
^'Y  ur^'o  ail  Members  to  vote  for  this 

't^rFRELINGHUYSEN.  Mr.  Chair- 
man I  vield  5  minutes  to  the  gentleman 
fromOhio  IMr.  A-SHBROOK.l 

Mr    AYRES,     Mr.  Chairman.  I  make 
the  point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 

^'^Thf' CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  will 
count  1  After  counting.]  Eighty-two 
Members  are  present,  not  a  quorum. 
Tlie  Clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the  fol- 
lowing Members  failed  to  answer  to  their 

"^'''-  IRollNo.2081 


.\uchlnclos8 

.^very 

Bhkpr 

Baring 

Bass 

Bennett,  Mich 

B:.itiuk 

Bolilng 

Buckley 

Clark 

Come 

Da\'ls,  Tenn, 

D'.ngell 

Everett 

Evl 


Ftilton.  Tenn. 

Gray 

Green.  Oreg, 

Harvey.  Mich. 

Hf.Uey 

Hebert 

Jones.  Mo. 

Kee 

KUburn 

Liinkford 

Lcnnon 

Lcsmskl 

McMillan 

Miller.  N.Y. 

Morrison 

Moss 


Norblad 

Passman 

Powell 

Sheppard 

Slkes 

Slier 

Staebler 

Steed 

Thompson.  La. 

Thompson,  N.J. 

Wallhauser 

Whltten 

WUUs 

Wilson,  Ind. 


Accordingly,  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  chair. 
Mr  R.MNs.  Chaii-man  of  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union,   reported   that   that   Committee 
having  had  under  consideration  the  bill 
HR    11377.  and  finding  itself  without  a 
quorum,  he  had  directed  the  roll  to  be 
called,  when  384  Members  responded  to 
their  names,  a  quorum,  and  he  submitted 
herewith  the  names  of  the  absentees  to 
be  .spread  upon  the  Journal. 
The  Committee  resumed  its  sitting. 
Mr    ASHBROOK.     Mr.   Chairman,  a 
preat  deal  has  been  said  about  the  inter- 
e.st  that  all  of  us  have  in  eradicating  pov- 
erty in  this  country.     A  great  deal  has 
been  said  about  the  intentions  in  this  bill 
to  start  a  program  to  attack  this  blight 
on  the  American  scene.    However,  too 
Uttle  has  been  said  about  some  of  the 
other  things  that  can  be  done  under  this 
bill  which  will  only  incidentally  affect  an 
all-out  attack  on  poverty. 

It  has  been  said  that  this  is  really  an 
education  bill.  With  that  I  heartily 
agree,  but  in  most  cases  it  is  an  effort  to 
bvpa.ss  the  local  boards  of  education.  I 
will  not  dwell  on  that  point  right  now. 
In  manv  ways  this  is  aid  to  education  by 
simply  calling  education  "welfare." 

It  has  been  said  also  that  an  amend- 
ment to  be  submitted  tomorrow  will  pre- 


Governor  will  be  offered  and  that  local 
groups  will  thereby  preserve  their  in- 
tegrity. But  nothing  has  been  said 
about  local  groups  who  may  want  proj- 
ects that  are  inconsistent  with  not  only 
the  intention  of  the  bill  but  the  stated 
will  of  the  Congress, 

I  will  point  out  two  specific  areas.  In 
the  civil  rights  bill  we  took  racial  balance 
out  of  any  proposals  for  desegregation 
of  schools,  yet  under  this  bill  funds  of 
great  proportion  can  be  used  for  that 
specific  purpose.  I  suggest  in  New  York 
City  alone  the  officials  there  are  boldly 
proclaiming  that  the  poverty  program 
will  be  used  for  the  racial  balance  in  your 
school  districts. 

I  refer  to  the  New  York  Times  and  to 
the  statement  of  James  Donovan,  presi- 
dent of  the  board  of  education,  himself 
a  great  authority  in  the  field  of  education 
in  New  York  City.  The  heading  of  the 
New  York  Times  article  states  as  follows : 
"Donovan  To  Seek  State  and  U.S.  Aid  To 
Revise  Schools;  Shriver  Is  Approached; 
Promises  Fair  Consideration." 

I  happen  to  be  a  printer,  and  I  imagine 
the  word  "revised"  would  fit  well  in  the 
column.    What    they    mean    is    racial 
balance. 
Later  on  it  is  said: 

James  B.  Donovan,  the  president  of  the 
Board  of  Education,  said  yesterday  that  he 
would  ask  for  substantial  State  and  Federal 
funds  to  help  the  school  system  reduce  racial 
Unbalance  and  improve  education. 

REPORTS    CONVERSATION 

Mr.  Donovan  said  that  he  talked  to  Mr. 
Shriver  by  telephone  Tuesday  afternoon  to 
tell  him  of  the  conunlttee's  recommendations 
and  to  point  out  that  Federal  aid  would  be 
needed  Mr.  Shriver,  he  added,  said  that 
when  an  appeal  for  funds  was  officially  made 
It  "win  receive  fair  and  prompt  considera- 
tion." 


It  goes  on  to  say : 

In  explaining  his  proposed  bid  for  Fed- 
eral funds.  Mr,  Donovan  noted  that  the  State 
reoort  had  pointed  out  that  since  the  end  of 
World  War  II  more  than  700.000  Negroes  and 
Puerto  Rlcans  had  moved  into  the  city  and 
800.000  whites  had  left. 

It  would  be  Just  as  unfair  to  expect  the 
city  to  cope  with  this  problem  alone,  he 
said  as  it  would  have  been  to  require  Miami 
to  pay  the  entire  cost  of  settling  more  than 
200.000  Cuban  refugees  in  recent  years 


Under  that  fair  and  prompt  considera- 
tion for  an  early  change,  as  far  as  this 
Congress  is  concerned,  the  civil  rights  bill 
completely  removed  racial  balance  from 
the  area  where  you  have  desegregation  of 
schools. 

I  repeat,  not  only  can  the  poverty 
program  be  used  for  purposes  of  this  type 
because  of  the  broad  discretion  given  to 
the  Director  of  the  program,  not  only  can 
it  be  used  but  it  will  be  used.  In  New- 
York  City  we  see  definite  plans  to  get 
into  this  poverty  program  and  take  $100 
million  for  the  resettlement,  which  might 
mean  transportation,  relocation,  any- 
thing the  Director  feels  is  feasible,  to 
relocate  within  the  city. 


Mr.  CAREY, 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York. 

Mr  CAREY.  I  will  say  to  my  dis- 
tinguished colleague,  he  has  brought  up 
the  subject  of  the  New  York  schools.  I 
think  the  record  needs  to  be  corrected 

here 

First  of  all  the  superintendent  to 
whom  he  refers  is  not  now  the  superin- 
tendent He  is  suffering  from  a  heart 
attack  and  has  been  hospitalized  several 
months  This  all  took  place  several 
months  ago,  long  before  this  bill  came 
up  in  final  form.  The  gentleman  weU 
knows  in  this  bill  there  is  a  clear  defini- 
tion under  section  205(b)    that: 

No  grant  or  contract  authorized  under 
this  part  may  provide  for  general  aid  to 
elementary  or  secondary  education  In  any 
school  or  school  system. 

Even  though  funds  may  be  allocated 
for  aid  to  education  under  a  State  plan, 
this  plan  shaU  not  apply  to  this  bill. 
Mr  Donovan  did  approach  Mr.  Shriver, 
but  we  do  not  know  what  suggestion 
they  made.  However,  surely  no  such 
funds  are  available  in  this  bill. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  You  said  you  do 
not  know.  That  is  what  I  am  saying, 
you  do  not  know  what  can  be  done  with 
this  biU.  Transporting  or  relocating, 
while  not  directly  giving  funds  to  the 
New  York  school  system,  can  be  used 
as  a  part  of  the  poverty  program  and 
will  effectuate  the  same  desired  purpose. 
On  the  other  hand,  there  will  be  poll- 
tics  involved.  We  have  seen  the  strife 
in  Harlem  over  the  expenditure  of  $175 
million.  An  article  in  the  New  York 
Times  of  July  30  is  included  at  the  end 
of  these  remarks : 

Clark  Quits  Post  on  Haryou  Board — Sats 
Antipoverty  Program  Is  Doomed  if  It  Is 
Linked  to  Political  Dynasties 
(By  R.  W.  Apple.  Jr.) 
Dr    Kenneth  B.  Clark  has  resigned  from 
the    board    of   Haryou-Act    with    a    warning 
that  its  antipoverty  program  will  be  doomed 
if  it  is  used  to  perpetuate  political  dynasties. 
Several  weeks  ago.  Dr.  Clark  charged  that 
Representative   Adam   Clayton   Powell   was 
attempting  to  assume  control  of  the  agency  s 
$117  million  Harlem  campaign  by  dictating 
the  choice  of  an  executive  director  and  other 

officers,  ,    ,   „. 

Dr  Clark,  a  professor  of  psychology  at 
City  College,  served  as  acting  chairman  and 
chief  project  consultant  of  Harlem  Youth 
Opportunities  Unlimited  (Haryou),  which 
was  recently  merged  with  Associated  Com- 
munity Teams   (ACT). 

CITES    college    duties 

His  resignation,  disclosed  In  a  letter  dated 
Tviesday  and  addressed  to  Dr.  Arthur  Ix)gan, 
the  chairman  of  Haryou-ACT.  is  effective  Fri- 
day Dr  Clark  said  he  was  leaving  because 
of  "the  pressure  of  his  duties  at  City  College^ 

Dr  Logan  asserted  In  an  Interview  that 
Dr  Clark's  decision  "in  no  way  reflects  a 
cleaverage"  in  the  program.  He  added  that 
it  was  impossible  "to  overestimate  the  serv- 
ices Dr.  Clark  had  rendered  to  the  commu- 
nity and  the  entire  city." 

However  Dr.  Clark's  comments,  while 
muted,  made  It  clear  that  he  was  still  con- 
cerned about  the  fate  of  the  new  agency. 
He  called  its  program  "the  last  chance  avail- 
able for  thousands  of  young  people  In  tne 
(Harlem)     community." 

carter  backing  reported 

It  was  also  learned  yesterday  that  the 
Haryou-ACT  personnel  conunittee,  which  is 
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conducting  the  search  for  an  executive  di- 
rector, has  been  giving  serious  consideration 
to  Lisle  C.  Carter  Jr  .  a  3i>-year-old  Negro 
who  Is  a  Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare. 

The  personnel  committee  met  last  Mon- 
day night  and  was  reported  to  have  drawn 
up  a  tentative  list  of  prospects.  Mr  Carter 
was  understood  to  have  the  baclclng  of  in- 
fluential persons  a'  the  Winte  Hou.se  as  well 
as  at  city  hall 

The  Federal  Oovernment  the  city  gov- 
ernment, and  private  organizations  are  ex- 
pected to  provide  the  rtruuicing  for  the 
Haryou-ACT  pngram  It  will  be  based  on 
a  600-page  Haryou  study.  2  years  in  prepara- 
tion, called  "You'h  in  the  Ohetto  " 

In  his  letter,  Dr  Clark  said  that  at  least 
three  conditions  must  he  met  If  the  Haryou - 
.■\CT  program  was  to  succeed  They  were  .is 
follows : 

"There  must  be  i  strong  vigilant,  and  In- 
dependent board  of  directors  willing  to  re- 
sist "all  forms  of  subtle  and  flatjrant  pre- 
tenses and  postures"  and  to  see  that  "public 
funds  are  used  •  •  •  to  improve  the  lives  of 
our  young  people   ' 

"There  must  be  a  'op  staff  of  ciua:ifli»d 
people  who  are  identified  with  the  anguish, 
the  frxistratlon.  and  the  arflrmatlve  needs  of 
the  young  people  of  Harlem'-a  staff  with 
Integrity,  professional  competence,  and  in- 
volvement  ' 

Public  officials  mu.'^t  he  made  to  under- 
stand "that  the  time  f.ir  llpservlce.  double- 
talk,  and  even  well-financed  gimmicks  has 
pa.ssed"  because  of  "the  desperate  urgency 
)f  the  predicament  of  Harlem's  youth  " 

Dr.  Cla-k  said  he  was  convinced  that  "the 
major  danger  to  our  society  Is  to  be  found 
:p.  the  extent  to  which  the  Inhumanity  which 
Is  the  Harlem  ghetto"  has  bred  Into  Its  youth 
^  conviction  that  they  have  nothing  to  gain 
by  lawful  behavior 

"If  our  city  Is  to  be  spared  the  danger  of 
repeated  social  explosions."  he  added,  "there 
must  be  a  genuine  commitment  and  action 
'oward  the  Immediate  resolution  of  the  lor.g- 
.standlng  abuses  which  have  plagued  this 
community — such  as  criminally  Inferior 
'ichools.  pervitsive  Job  discrimination,  de- 
teriorated, and  rat- Infested  hi)uslng.  and  ugly 
and  unsanitary  conditions  which  threaten 
•be  health  of  the  community  and  the  city  " 

The  blandishments  of  politicians  would  be 
■t.mcult  to  resist.  Dr  Cl.irk  wrote,  because 
•he  more  Irritating  forms  of  pretense  and 
the  most  effective  techniques  for  political 
control  are  Insidious  and  tend  to  come  under 
the  guise  of  'sweet  reasonableness.'" 

At  the  beginning  of  the  controversy  over 
■  introl  of  Harvou-.ACT.  Dr  Clark  was  con- 
s.dered  an  ally  of  Mayor  Wa^jncr  and  mc>st 
i(  the  executives  of  ACT  were  considered  the 
lilies  of  Representative  Powell,  the  power- 
ful Harlem  Democrat,  who  has  often  been 
.It  odds  With  the  mayor 

In  recent  days  however  the  political  sklr- 
.nishlng  has  appeared  to  be  diminishing  An 
indication  of  this  was  the  election  of  Dr 
I.ogan.  a  respe.-'ed  H,TrIem  siirgeon  who  was 
Identified  with  neither  the  Powell  nor  the 
Wagner  forces. 

I  would  point  nut  to  my  good  friend 
from  New  York  that  this  is  more  recent. 
July  30.  I  win  pui  the  exact  statement  in 
the  Record  Thf-  wire  service  story  of 
that  date  said: 

Nrw  Yo»x —Educator  Kenneth  B  Clark 
resigned  yesterday  as  a  director  of  Haryou- 
ACT  In  the  culmination  of  his  month-long 
quarrel  with  Representative  Adam  Clatton 
Powell,  the  H.irlem  Dcm  >crat.  over  the 
agency's  staffing 

The  organization  has  a  111?  million  budget 
for  rehabilitating  the  youth  of  Harlem  It 
was  created  by  the  merger  of  Harlem  Youth 


Opportunities  Unlimited  i  Haryou  i  with 
.\s.s«i<i,tted    Community    Teams    (ACT) 

Clark,  a  psychology  profess<jr  at  City  Col- 
lege, warned  in  his  rnsignation  that  the  pro- 
gram will  fall  If  It  Is  used  to  "perpetuate 
political  dynasties." 

He  had  charged  that  Powell  was  trying 
to  take  over  the  agency  to  make  It  part  of  a 
vast  patronage  system  under  his  control 

I  remind  the  Member.s  of  tiu.s  body 
tiiat  when  ytiu  a.'-e  tallciim  iibdut  $117 
million  that   i.s  no  .imaK  amount. 

Mr    Chairman,  I   insert  at   this  point 
m    the    Rkhjrd.    an    article    by    Leonard 
Buder 
Donovan    !•<  SttK.  Sr\rt.  and  US    .\w   To  Hi:- 

visE   .StuouL.s      He    Pla.ns    To    Ask    Cfover- 

NOR   To   Call   a   Special   Session    To   Vote 

I.NTEGRATIO.V  FfNDS— SHRIVER  IS  AP- 

froached     Promises  Fair  Consideration — 

School    Head    Says    State    Plan    HFtji-iRr_s 

Millions 

I  By  Leonard  Buder  i 

James  B  Donovan,  the  president  of  the 
board  of  education,  said  yesterday  that  he 
would  ask  for  substantial  State  and  Federal 
funds  to  help  the  school  system  reduce  racial 
imbalance  and  Improve  education. 

He  said  that  he  Intended  to  ask  Governor 
Rockefeller  to  call  a  si^eclal  session  of  the 
legislature  this  summer  to  vote  additional 
State  aid  As  for  Federal  funds,  he  said  he 
had  sp<  ken  U)  Sargent  Shriver.  head  of 
President    Johnsons    antipoverty    campaign 

Mr  D<inovan  said  that  several  hundred 
million  dollars  would  be  needed  to  put  into 
effect  the  Improvements  recommended  by  a 
.state  advisory  commlttfe  and  to  carry  out 
other  new  programs 

■  If  the  Governor  can  call  a  special  session 
of  the  legislature  to  lower  the  price  of  a 
bottle  of  whisky  by  $1  "  he  said,  then  he 
certainly  should  be  able  to  call  a  special 
session  to  appropriate  extra  funds  for  edu- 
cation." 

REPORTS    CON  VERSA  HON 

Mr  Donovan  said  that  he  talked  to  Mr. 
Shriver  by  telephone  Tuesday  afternoon  to 
tell  him  of  the  committee's  recommendations 
and  t<j  |X)lnt  out  that  Federal  aid  wr)ukl  be 
needed  Mr  Shriver.  he  added.  ?ald  that 
when  an  appeal  for  funds  was  ofHclally  m.ide 
It  ■will  receive  fair  and  prompt  considera- 
tion  " 

The  advisory  committee,  which  had  re- 
ceived Its  assignment  from  Dr.  James  E 
Allen,  Jr  .  the  State  education  Commli.sloner, 
called  for  reorganization  of  the  city  school 
system 

The  committee.  In  Its  report  Tuesday,  pro- 
posed a  system  in  which  primary  scliools 
would  go  through  the  4th  grade,  middle 
schools  would  cover  grades  5  through  8 
and  high  schools  would  cover  grades  9 
through  12-  The  present  setup  consists 
of  6-year  elementary  schools,  3-year  Junior 
high  schools  and  3-year  high  schools. 

Mr  Donovan  told  of  his  plans  at  a  news 
conference  aboard  the  liner  Queen  Mary  be- 
fore he  sailed  for  Europe  on  a  combined  busi- 
ness and  pleasure  trip 

Facing  reporters^iind  occasionally  a  curi- 
ous passenger  — in  the  drawing  room  on  the 
pr(jmenade  deck  Mr  Donovan  said  the  board 
had  uistructed  Dr  Calvin  E  Gross,  the  super- 
intendent of  schools,  to  draw  up  detailed 
recommendations  and  a  timetable  for  Im- 
plementing the  State  prop<Jsals  Dr  Gross 
was  told  to  put  a  price  tag  on  every  Item.  Mr 
IXmov.in  said 

The  superintendent  announced  later  that 
he  had  appointed  a  committee  to  analyze  the 
report,  but  that  this  would  not  result  In  a 
long  delay  or  another  report 

MEMBERS    ARE    USTED 

Serving  on  the  committee  are  Dr  Bernard 
E    Donovan,  executive  deputy  superintend- 


ent;  Dr    John  B    Kind,  deputy  superlntmii 

cut  for  instruction.   Adrian  Blumenfei(i^" 
miuiijtrator  of  .^ch(x/l  planning  and  reseaft^' 
and  Dr   J.icob  Landers,  iissistant  superin^a 
ent  m  charge  of  coordinating  the  Integrjuon 
program  ^^ 

Dr  Gross  made  the  announcement  alt«r 
a  J-hour  meeting  at  the  Roosevelt  Hot«l  m 
which  he  discussed  the  State  report  with  dn! 
rikihts  leaders  .\mong  tluxse  present  wa*  th» 
Reverend  Dr.  Milton  A  Qalainihon,  who  ltd 
the  school  boycotts  on  February  3  and  March 
16 

The  superintendent  said  that  the  meeting 
w.is  'one  of  the  best  we  ve  had  yet"  He  ^ 
.scnbed  the  reaction  of  the  rights  leaders  to 
the  reptjrt  as  "cautious  but  extremely  Inte- 
ested   " 

Many  questions  were  asked  at  the  meeting 
Dr.  Gross  continued,  about  "if,  how.  and 
when"  the  State  proposals  would  be  put 
into  effect  Decisions  un  these  question* 
he  said.  Would  have  to  be  niadc  by  the  school 
board  after  they  had  received  recommend*. 
tions  from  him  and  his  staff 

Dr.  Gross  denied,  as  Mr.  Donovan  had 
earlier,  that  the  Stale  report  would  neces- 
sarily j>ersuade  the  system  to  drop  considera- 
tion of  its  controversial  school-pairing  plan 

The  advisory  committee  oppo.sed  compuU 
sory  transportation  of  young  children,  a* 
would  be  required  by  some  {lairings  of  Negro 
elementary  schools  with  predominantly 
white  or  integrated  .si-hools  It  ul.so  said  that 
the  board's  proposed  pairings  would  not  sub- 
stantially reduce  racial  imbalance 

However,  Mr.  Donovan  said  at  his  news 
conference  that  the  system  would  not 
■■foolishly  make  one  or  two  pairings  that 
won't  tit  into  the  cltywlde  integration  pru- 
gram" 

In  explaining  his  proposed  bid  for  Federal 
fuiids,  Mr  Donovan  noted  that  the  Sta',< 
rejxjrt  had  pointed  out  that  sinct'  the  end 
of  World  W.ir  II  more  than  7(JO.OOO  Negroes 
and  Puerto  Rlcans  had  moved  into  the  city 
and  800.000  whites  had  left. 

It  would  be  Just  as  unfair  to  expect  the  city 
to  cope  with  this  problem  alone,  he  said,  as  it 
would  have  been  to  require  Miami  to  pay  the 
entire  cost  of  settling  more  than  200,000 
Cuban  refugees  In  recent  years 

.\.sked  why  he  had  not  mentloi.ed  the 
city  as  a  'ource  of  additional  funds,  Mr 
Duno\an  replied  that  he  had  previously  em- 
phasized the  need  for  more  city  money, 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  back  the  balance 
of  mv  time 

Mr  P'liKLINGHUYSKN  Mr  Chair- 
man. I  yirld  5  mimite.s  to  ihf  gentleman 
from  Ii»wa     Mr   Jlnsen 

Mr  JENSEN  Mr.  Cliairman,  will 
.someoi.r  ;)lea.'-f  t*'ll  the  Hou.se  the  exact 
am  >uiu  (){  fund.s  requested  m  this  bill 
for  the  fi.M.'al  year  endmt;  June  :iO.  1965, 
and  for  the  two  succeeding  fiscal  years— 
the  exact  amount  plea.se. 

Mr.  R(X)Si;VELr.     It  is  $962. .^00. 000 

Mr.  JENSEN.     Is  that  fur  the  3  years'' 

Mr.   ROOSEVELT.     No,   that  amount 

Is  for  jiLsl   1  year,  the  fl.scal  year  ending 

Juni'  AO.   l.Hi:). 

Mr  JENSEN.  Well,  your  bill  is  not 
quite  clear  on  that  point  I  am  sure  you 
will  admit 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT.  No.  I  am  afraid  I 
could  not  admit  that  I  think  it  is  clearly 
.stated  that  it  ^.^  limited  to  1  year  and  it 
IS  required  that  the  agency  come  back  to 
the  Con;ro.s.s  for  any  additional  funds 
that  will  be  nreded  beyond  that  date. 

Mr  .JENSEN.  .All  ritiht.  be  that  as  It 
mav      I    thank    the   gentleman. 

Mr  ROOSEVFXT  If  the  pentleman 
Will  yield  further,  in  order  to  accomplish 


l96Jl^ 

»>,«  nnorooriatlons  are  authorized 

^^  K    tiH?   S^iTis  tied  down  I  think 

H?  ond  any  Peradventure  of  doubt. 

%r  JENSEN.    I  thank  the  gentleman. 

^V  Mr    Chairman,  in  light  of  our 

^1  Hpht  of  at  least  $315  billion  as  of 
Federal  debt  of  at  leas,^^^^  of  the  fact 

^!:^tthere^  another  deficit  for  this  fiscal 
'2r  sWrTn^'  us  in  face:  and  whUe  we  are 
•■  Hn.  over  30  percent  of  the  income  of 
SeAme  lean  people  for  taxes,  both  un- 
Ln^xes  and  direct  taxes  of  every  na- 
^"  ^nd  while  uncle  Sam  at  this  very 
minute  is  involved  in  a  costly.  kUllng. 
S  nP  ^^ar  in  Vietnam  where  Ameri- 
S?bovs  are  losin;:  their  lives  by  the  hun- 
/riis  I  ask  vou.  my  colleagues,  how  any 
Smber  of  "this  House  can  conscien- 
tiously support  a  bill  of  this  magmtude  at 

this  time.  ,     j  j 

Former  President  Kennedy  pleaded 
airh  all  the  American  people  to  not  think 
!f  what  thev  could  do  for  themselves. 
hut  what  thev  could  do  for  their  country. 

MV  colleagues,  ask  yourself  this  ques- 
tion' Dot^s  this  bill  square  with  that 
admonition'     Of  course,  it  does  not. 

In  t>ie  minoritv  report  on  this  bill,  you 
A  111  lind  a  Ii.slinR  of  48  agencies  of  this 
Gnernment  to  which  we  appropriated 
n'cr  $31  billion  already  during  this  ses- 
sion of  tlu-  Conuress  to  control  poverty 
and  to  as,si.st  the  needy  people  of  this 
Nation.  _ 

I  .shall  in.seri  that  list  in  the  Record 
With  my  remarks; 
Ffderal    prup'oru.s    currently     operating     to 

combat  poverty   {approprmtions  for  fiscal 

year  1964  \ 

I  In  thous.mds  of  dollars) 

DEPARTMENT    OF    AGRICULTURE 

Extension  services 

Rural  renewal 

Rural  housing  for  elderly 

Direct  lo.ms 

Rural   housing  repairs 

Housing      for      domestic      farm 
..iborcr^  ♦ 

Fixxl  di.stntnitlon: 
Sec    :<J   and  CCC    (domestic)-- 

FlkxI   .slainp 

School  lunch 

Speci.il      nulk  

Forestrv  and  soil  conservation  — 
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The 


Federal    programs    currently    operating    to  a   new    and  untried  poverty  CZar 

combat  poverty   (appropriationa  for  fiscal  duplication  of  function  and^admimstra 
year  1964) — Continued  '  ""        i-*^-- j  i      *    «       " 

[In  thousands  of  dollars] 

DEPARTMENT     OF     HEALTH,      EDUCA- 
TION, AND  WELFARE — Continued 

Juvenile   delinquency 

■Vocational    rehabilitation 

Manpower  development  and  train- 
ing  


6 
128 


950 
407 


164,977 


Total 22.  567.  684 


HOUSING    AND    HOME    FINANCE 
AGENCY 

Urban  planning 

Urban  renewal — contract  author- 
ity  

Appropriation  to  liquidate  con- 
tract authority 

Mortgage  Insurance — permanent 
Indefinite  authorization  to  ex- 
pend from  corporate  debt  re- 
ceipts  

Low-rent  public  housing 

Public  facility  construction— fi- 
nanced from  authorization  to 
expend  from  public  debt  re- 
ceipts enacted  in  1961 

Low-Income  housing  demonstra- 
tion  projects 

Contract   authority 

Appropriation    to    liquidate    con- 
tract  authority 

Loans  for  housing  for  the  elderly- 
Federal  National  Mortgage  Asso- 
ciation—financed from  author- 
ization to  expend  from  public 
debt  receipts  enacted  In  prior 
years 


21,  150 


1,400,000 


104, 805 


142,395 
212,484 


43 
5.000 

1,  157 
100, 000 


Total 1,987.034 


80, 

180 

1, 

200 

3. 

500 

486. 

000 

3, 

355 

3 

000 

416 

200 

44 

600 

182 

000 

100.000 

509 

000 

DEPARTMENT    OF   THE    INTERIOR 

IndlEin   affairs 

Conservation : 

Bureau  of  Land  Management. - 

Geological   Survey 

Bureau  of  Reclamation 

National  Park  Service 

Fish  and  Wildlife  Service 

Research  In  health  and  safety  In 
mining  operations 

Territories      and      trust      terri- 
tory  


217,541 

126, 364 
63.700 
357.531 
128.976 
109. 449 

1.596 

46,  506 


Total 1,051,663 


Total 1.829.035 


DEPARTME.NT     OF     COMMERCE 

Vocational  training  and  retraln- 

'.nc  In  redevelopment  areas 

Industriiil  and  commercial  loans. 

Public  ficUlty  loans 

Public  facility  grants 

Technical  assistance 


DEPARTMENT    OF    LABOR 

Employment  services 

Unemployment  compensation, 
Labor  standards 


173.330 

, 009, 199 

18.400 


8.500 
132. 000 
(') 
(M 

4.500 


Total 4.200,929 


FUNDS    APPROPR^^TED    TO    THE 
PRESIDENT 

Accelerated  public  works 


tive  dispersal  contemplated  by  the  pend- 
ing legislation  invites  administrative 
chaos  and  confusion  which  may  well  im- 
peril the  effective  administration  of 
existing  programs.  There  is  no  justifi- 
cation— economic,  organizational,  or  ad- 
ministrative—for the  creation  of  any 
such  superagency. 

Mr  ROOSEVELT.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  6  minutes  to  the  distinguished  gen- 
tleman from  Hawaii  (Mr,  Gill], 

Mr  GILL.  Mr.  Chairman,  there  has 
been  a  great  deal  of  technical  discus- 
sion on  this  bill,  but  too  little  time  has 
been  spent  on  the  more  human  problems 
this  measure  would  attempt  to  meet. 

I  mention  but  two:  breaking  the 
vicious  cycle  of  poverty  and  building 
natural  resources  for  future  generations,  - 

Most  of  us,  in  our  own  areas,  are 
familiar  with  the  cycle  of  poverty.  We 
have  noted— and  the  statistics  bear  it 
out— that  many  who  are  in  the  poverty 
class  not  only  tend  to  remain  there  but 
raise  children  who  in  turn  tend  to  re- 
main members  of  this  group.  To  use  a 
social  worker's  phrase,  the  "hard-core 
welfare  cases  are  an  example  of  this 
transmission  of  poverty  from  generation 
to  generation. 

Of  course  we  could  brush  the  matter 
aside  and  say  poverty  is  a  person's  own 
fault  or  we  could  approach  the  ridicu- 
lous and  order  people  to  stop  being  poor. 
Outside  of  a  few  fringe  elements  in  our 
political  spectrum,  these  ideas  have  little 

appeal.  ..     i,     « 

Most  of  us  realize  that  failing  to  share 
in  the  abundant  opportunities  of  our 
abundant  society  rests  both  on  personal 
motivation  and  the  tangled  web  of  cir- 
cumstance. 

This  bill  would  attempt  to  cure  botn^ 
It  does  little  good  to  tell  the  unwed 
mother  of  half  a  dozen  children  who  lives 
on  welfare  payments,  and  any  other 
source  of  funds  available,  that  she  should 
stop  and  improve  herself  and  her  family, 
when  she  has  neither  the  skill,  the  moti- 
vation, or  the  opportunity  to  do  so.  It 
does  little  good  to  tell  the  young  boy  of 
that  family  that  he  should  stay  out  of 
pool  halls,  that  he  should  go  back  to 
school,  that  he  should  take  up  a  useful 
life  elsewhere,  when  all  he  knows  of 
society  and  comradeship  is  in  that  pool 

I  and  II  and  in  the  VISTA 


30, 000 


In  titles 
)rps. 
cycle. 


to   break   this 


Total - 


145,  000 


DEPARTMENT     OF      HEALTH,      EDUCA- 
TION,  AND   WELFARE 

Public    health 

Indian    healtli      .. 

Maternal,  child  health,  and  crip- 
pled   children 

Vocation  a  1    education 

Public  library  services  and  con- 
struction  

Sid  to  impacted   areas 

N'Ktlonal  Defense  Education  Act- 
Teachers    of    handicapped    chil- 
dren   

Old  age,  survivors,  and  disability 

In.surance    benefits 17,071.940 

Public   a.-sl.'tance 2.886,055 

Child  welfare  services 32,943 


, 483, 787 
65,048 

68, 777 
56,917 

7.500 
344.410 
235, 788 


Grand  tota! 31.811,345 

'Included  in  "Industrial  and  commercial 
loans." 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  programs  listed 
above  are  well  established,  and  their 
administration  is  in  the  hands  of  recog- 
nized Government  agencies,  manned  by 
experienced  personnel.  If  these  pro- 
grams need  to  be  expanded  or  modified, 
their  administration  should,  in  our  opin 


corps,    we    have    means 

We  can  offer  the  boy  useful  work 
in  a  different  environment,  where  he 
can  learn  to  want  to  learn.  We  can 
mobilize  the  many  skilled  local  agencies 
which  may  be  dealing  with  the  mother 
in  a  haphazard,  incomplete  way,  to  moti- 
vate and  help  that  unfortunate  woman 
to  become  a  more  constructive  citizen. 

Much  has  been  said  about  overlapping 
and  duplication  in  this  bill.  Little  has 
been  said  about  the  chaos  which  obtauis 
in  our  current  welfare  efforts.  Not  only 
do  we  have  a  multitude  of  private  and 


;;nrconU;i;;e  to""ve"st  m-established^Gov-     governmental  ^^^enci^es  on  many  levels 


14. 185     emment  agencies. 


«»r^T«oTir  ayf.iiiit'>     I  see  serious  disad-  deaUng  with  parts 

vSS  Tplacng  fragmentary  dupll-  but  doing  it  with  waste  and  inefficiency. 

:S  of  th'ese  programs  in  the  hands  For  e-mple  you  may  have  o^^^^^^^^ 

of  a  new  and  untried  agency,  headed  by  or  parts  of  it,  under  the  jurisdiction 
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care  of  a  government  welfare  axency. 
a  Juvenile  court,  a  public  health  agency, 
a  public  housing  aKency.  a  school  or  two, 
a  private  settlement  house,  and  a  church. 
Sometimes  each  knows  what  the  other 
IS  doing:  quite  ofUMi  they  are  unaware 
of  other  Interest  Trained  and  dtxlicated 
workers  In  each  of  these  agencies  or 
i?roups  may  be  wastinti  valuable  time  and 
money  in  duplicated  effort  and  not  be 
treating  the  whole  problem. 

This  bill  will  help  them  to  pull  to- 
-,'ether  in  Joint  and  effective  programs. 

Now.  to  another  effect  of  tliis  measure 
which  is  seldom  mentioned,  conservation 

This  House  in  recent  weeks  has  passed 
a  number  of  far-reaching  and  crucial 
measures  aimed  at  thf  protection  and 
development  of  our  oprn  .spaces  and  nat- 
ural resources.  The  w;ldernes.s  bill  and 
the  land  and  water  conservation  fund 
measure  are  but  two  of  them  We  have 
only  to  go  through  some  of  our  parks 
and  national  forests  today  to  find  the 
living  evidence  of  the  monumental  good 
done  by  the  old  CCC  in  the  1930s  Sev- 
eral decades  have  passed  but  the  fruit 
of  that  brief  endeavor  ever  throws  in  our 
land. 

Certainly,  in  this  bill  we  can  provide 
part  of  the  implementation  for  the  new 
drive  toward  conservation  and  natural 
development  which  this  Congress  has 
given  to  the  Nation.  Hopefully  our 
children  can  give  thanks  for  the  natural 
works  we  help  save  and  create.  Just  as 
we  can  now  give  thanks  for  that  program 
over  30  years  ago 

Mr.  FRELINGHUYSEN  Mr,  Chair- 
man, I  yield  6  mituites  to  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa  IMr.  Hoeven'  I  regret  that 
I  have  no  more  time  than  that  to  yield 
to  him,  as  I  did  promise  to  yield  to  him. 

Mr.  HOEVEN.  Mr  Chairman,  at  the 
very  outset,  let  me  say  that  I  am  not  in 
favor  of  poverty  Furthermore,  may  I 
suggest  that  the  milk  of  human  kindne.ss 
does  not  flow  alone  in  the  veiiLs  of  the 
sponsors  of  this  legislation 

H.R.  11377,  the  so-called  antipoverty 
bill,  in  its  last  analysis  is  nothing  more 
or  less  than  a  political  gimmick  trotted 
out  at  this  late  date  in  the  session  to  get 
votes  in  this  election  year.  It  is  a 
warmed-over  version  of  many  old  pro- 
posals previously  presented  t-o  the  Con- 
gress, some  of  which  have  been  tried  and 
found  wanting.  Conveniently,  this  Ls  an 
omnibui-  bill  which  seeks  to  compel  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  to  take  th.e  bitter  with 
the  sweet.  This,  of  course,  is  an  old  po- 
litical trick.  I  dare  say  that  if  the  dif- 
ferent proposals  in  the  bill  were  pre- 
sented separately,  most  of  them  would 
be  soundly  defeated. 

It  is  difficult  for  me  Uo  understand  why 
in  this  day  and  age  of  unprecedented 
prosperity,  as  contended  by  the  adminis- 
tration, the  United  States  .should  in  the 
consideration  of  this  bill  be  pre.senting  to 
the  world  an  image  of  abject  poverty 
within  our  borders.  On  September  8. 
1960,  the  late  President  Kennedy  de- 
clared that  5  million  Americans  were 
living  in  poverty.  In  January  1964, 
President  Johnson's  National  Policy 
Committee  on   Pockets   of   Poverty    re- 


ported JO  million  AmericaiLs  went  to  bed 
hungry  every  night.  If  tluv->f  figures  aie 
true,  and  I  doubt  it  very  much,  tliis 
means  that  there  has  been  an  increase 
from  5  million  to  20  million  poverty  units 
in  the  last  3'..  years  of  Democratic  ad- 
ministration, certainly  a  record  of  which 
the  party  in  power  cannot  be  very  proud. 
I  do  not  know  of  a  single  person  who 


special  programs  to  combat  poverty  i 
rural  areas.  It  is  similar  to  what  wiS 
attempted  in  the  late  1930s  and  earl 
1-J40.S  under  the  Farm  St^cunty  AdmlntZ 
i.stration.  In  1944,  the  select  commits 
of  the  Committee  on  A^iriculture  of  tS 
Hou.se  of  Rtpnsintatives.  under  the 
chairmanship  of  the  gentleman  from 
North  Carolina  !  Mr.  Coolev  : .  made  a  re 
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IS  in  favor  of  poverty.     We  all  want  to     port  on  the  operations  of  the  Farm  Se' 
eradicate  poverty  and  only  disagree  on     curity  Administration.     The  select  com." 


how  It  should  be  done.  In  this  con 
nectlon.  permit  me  to  E>oint  out  what 
we  are  already  doin;'  to  fight  poverty  in 
this  country  The  following  Federal 
programs  in  fighting  poverty  already 
exist.  These,  and  their  annual  costs  in- 
clude: Pood  stamp  plan.  S51  million: 
vocational  rehabilitation  grants.  $100 
million;  student  loan  program,  $135  mil- 
lion: vocational  education  acts,  $190 
million:  public  works  acceleration,  $214 
million,  Area  Rfdevelopment  Admirus- 
tration,  $222  million:  Indian  education 
and  welfare,  $249  million:  donation  of 
cinmmodities  to  needy  per.sons.  $304  mil- 
lion: public  housing  loans.  $399  million: 
manpower  retraining.  $411  million:  ur- 
ban renewal,  $1  3  billion,  or  a  grand  total 
of  $9  billion.  If  you  add  .social  security, 
then  the  figure  jumjis  to  $25  billion  a 
year  Adding  almost  another  billion 
dollars  under  the  provisions  of  this  bill 
would  hardly  .seem  to  be  the  answer 
when  the  expenditure  of  $25  billion  has 
resulted  in  creation  of  what  the  adminis- 
tration considers  to  be  20  million  pau- 
pers. Although  the  bill  before  us  asks 
for  an  appropriation  of  almost  a  billion 
dollars,  it  must  be  remembered  that  the 
first  proposal  covering  this  legislation 
provided  for  a  $4  billion  initial  appro- 
priation Tims,  the  sights  have  been 
lowered  to  u'ain  more  support  for  the  bill, 
but  no  one  should  be  fooled  by  such  a 
ronce.'^sion.  The  bill  before  us  is  only  "a 
foot -in-t he-door"  operation  with  a  po- 
tential cost  of  $3  or  $4  billion  a  year 
before  we  get  through,  this  all  to  be 
added  to  our  already  astronomical  na- 
tional debt. 

One  of  the  objectives  of  the  bill  is  to 
aid  unemployment,  a  worthy  cause  in- 
deed. The  State  of  West  Virginia  has 
been  pictured  as  a  t)ocket  of  the  largest 
unemployment  Yet.  according  to  a  re- 
cent survey  made  by  the  Council  of  Cali- 
fornia Growers,  a  report  from  the  direc- 
tor of  employment  of  the  State  of  West 
Virginia  came  this  startling  reply: 

We  regret  to  Inform  you  that  West  Vir- 
ginia Is  a  demand  State  In.stead  of  a  supply 
State  for  agrlcultur;»l  labor  We  recruit  hun- 
dreds of  workers  from  Southern  States,  espe- 
cially Florida,  for  our  crop  harvest.  During 
the  past  11  years,  we  have  also  fuund  It  nec- 
essary to  utilize  foreign  workers  from  the 
British  West  Indies. 

If  the  State  of  West  Virginia  is  a  real 
pocket  of  unemployment,  it  is  difficult  t-o 
understand  why  unemployed  manpower 
in  W»'st  Virginia  is  not  utilized  to  harvest 
the  crops  so  as  to  make  it  unnecessary  to 
imixirt  labor  from  other  States  or  foreign 
countries — this  in  a  Stxite  where  very 
little  'stoop  labor"  is  involved 

Title  III  is  one  of  the  most  objection- 
able titles  in  the  bill     This  title  sets  up 


com. 
mittee  i.ssuid  a  report  finding  no  need 
for  the  duplication  of  Federal  agencies 
furnishing  analogous  types  of  services  to 
low-income  farmirs.  This  is  exactly 
what  title  III  of  H  R.  11377  proposes  to 
do  Therefore,  we  should  mvt-  .senous 
attentKin  to  what  was  tried  m  the  1930s 
relating  to  similar  programs  which  were 
then  found  wanting. 

Title  III  is  a  real  phony,  which  in- 
stead  of  alleviating  poverty  in  rural  areas 
will  actually  pt>rpetuate  poverty  on  the 
land  Section  302  authorizes  grants  up 
to  S  1.500  to  low-income  rural  fanallies 
who  have  no  debt-paying  ability.  Such 
grants  are  a  comi)lete  handout  and  can 
be  u.sed  to  acquire  improved  real  estate, 
reduce  encumbrances,  operate  or  im- 
prove operations  of  farms,  purchase 
memb<-rship  in  C(X)peratives,  and  finance 
nonagricultural  enterprises  that  sup- 
plement farm  income.  This  would  In- 
clude timber-felling  equipment,  tools 
and  supplies  required  in  guiding  hunters 
and  fishermen,  capital  items,  or  an  on- 
the-farm  machinery  repair  shop,  and 
similar  t<x>ls  and  equipment  This  is  all 
to  be  done  with  a  handout  of  a  mere 
$1,500 

The  committee  refxirt  on  HR  11377 
states  that  among  other  things,  these 
grants  are  to  produce  some  imijrovement 
in  the  farmer's  financial  structure  The 
report  further  states: 

It  l.s  expected  that  in  a  majority  of  cases, 
the  farmer  will  then  be  able  to  meet  his 
future  capital  needs  through  exLsting  credit 
sources. 

This  really  is  a  laugh.  How  in  the 
world  can  a  farmer  with  a  $1,500  grant 
which  he  is  to  use  for  farm  purpases 
automatically  acquire  a  credit  rating 
which  will  permit  him  to  borrow  $2,500 
to  finance  nonagricultural  enterprise? 
Such  loans  would  have  a  maturity  of  15 
years  with  no  security  required.  This 
loan  will  be  in  addition  to  loans  presently 
available  under  other  Federal  programs. 
But  that  is  not  all  Section  303  calls  for 
P'ederal  a.ssistance  for  "family  farm  de- 
velopment corporations."  Such  corpora- 
tions will  buy  lar.d.  divide  it  into  family- 
size  farms,  build  faiTn  buildings,  fences, 
et  cetera,  and  sell  it  "at  appraised  value 
when  used  for  agricultural  purposes,"  In 
many  States,  "appraised  value"  for  tax 
purposes  runs  30  percent  or  le.ss  of  actual 
value.  But  Uncle  Sam  will  take  care  of 
that,  too,  for  subsection  <d'  says: 

The  Director  Is  ;iuthorl/od  to  m;ike  grants 
to  such  corponitlon.s  in  amounts  sufficient 
to  make  up  the  deficiency  between  tlie  cost 
of  the  farms  and  the  net  proceeds  received 
from  the  sale  of  such  farms. 

What  this  all  means  is  that  one  farm- 
er, if  he  wants  a  farm,  must  make  his 


,,,  downpayment  and  borrow  the  rest  f^^^^^f^f^^l.^^^^^^^^^  ch'fSnuS'^eTave  hU.^ltue^a  v^i^ 

^rcommerclal    rates   whereas   another  f.'^^^  ^^^^J^^^f^g^^^j^^^  enlightening  debate  here  this  afternoon, 

f  Jpr    being   deemed  underprlvUeged.  tlmony    before    the    rtouse  ^^''^^^  ^^    ^    ^^  ^  j  have  felt  that  such 

':T!ei  a  SS^ernment  gift  of  the  dowii-  Committee  on  <Jtle  III  ^  the  bUl^  me  O^^injr^^P^^^  ^^  ^^  ^^^^  ^^^^^ 

iXen^.  plus  a  loan,  plus  a  sale  price  X-SJr',,t''L?$T^^  was  not  change  the  opinio-  or  votes  o| most 

below  cost  suffering  budgeted  for  loans  to  cooperatives  and  of  the  Members  of  this  ^P^^     J'^^l' 

With    the    Nation    already    suffering  J"""^  needed  to  pay  addi-  though,  I  have  a  feeling  that  the  rigor 

from  a  surplus  of  faiTn  produce  part^^^^  ?ioLT  idmlnSrative  expenses  for  350  of    our    critical    disc^^^^^^^L  Me'r?^ 

which  must  be  purchased  by  the  tax  uona  ^^q  ^^^^^^^  ^u-  changed  the  views  of  some  of  the  Mem- 

Lvers.  It  remains  to  be  seen  how  much  JJ^^^^J'P/^r  ^^al  year  1965,  with  $15  bers    of    the    House   and   perhaps   has 

Se  mtional  economy  will  be  improved  ^^2™^^;^^,^  for  migratoiT  labor  swayed  some  of  those  who  have  been  un- 

iv  creating  thousands  of  new  Govern-  ^^^J^^.'.^'^fo'^SlU^^^  cooperative  decided.    I  sincerely  hope  that  they  have 

Sent-subsidized   family   farms   for  the  ^^^^^ce    ^^^g  million  for  administra-  decided  to  join  with  the  majority  of  the 

Snefit  of  those  who  have  not  been  ab  e  J^^i^^/J^^^^^h^  ^-ould  only  leave  a  committee,  by  supporting  this  bill,  in  a 

Tr^ake  the  grade  otherwise.    The  whole  {^^^f  ^^J^J'^^f^Jg  2  milUon  for  grants  and  positive  response  to  the  desperate  needs 

procedure  set  out  in  f  c^'^P  303  appar-  balance  ol^2.  ^^_^^   .^   ^  ^^^   ^^  ^^  ^.^^^^^  ^^  impoverished  Americans. 

entlv  IS  a  program  to  take  from  the  ^ans^  ^ut  when  it  is  divided  among  1.5  i  do  not  wish  in  the  brief  time  that  Is 
^Uves  and  gue  to  the  "have  nots  ^t  money  but  wne^^  ^^^.^.^^  mentioned  in  available  to  me  to  make  general  remarks 
taxpayers  expense.  Such  a  Program  mu  ^  .  ^^^  ^^  ^  ,.  ^^^  ^^^^^^  ^{  the  bill  before  us.  I 
mav  be  popular  in  totalitarian  countries  the  J^^jorny  ^^^^P^^^.^^  ^^^^^^  ^^^^^^  ^^^^^^  ^^^^^  ^^^y  gi^quent  speakers  ear- 
but' certainly  has  no  place  in  our  Amert-  J  -^  y^^  ^^^^  ^^^^  ^^^^  ^^^^  ^^  ^^^^^  ^.^^  ^^  ^^^  ^g^^^e  have  more  than  ade- 
can  economy.  novertv  quately  discussed  the  purpose  and  struc- 
in  connection  with  all  this,  I  call  your  ^  j^  Jiii^^ly  the  funds  will  be  distrib-  ture  of  the  bill  and  the  debiUtatmg 
attention  to  .section  602.k)  of  the  bill  ^°J^ '^7^;.  select  families.  The  De-  poverty  it  is  designed  to  combat.  I 
.herein  the  Director^who,  by  the  w^y  uted  to  ^  tew  e  ^^  ^^^^^^  ^^^^^^  ^^^^^^  ^.^.^  to  call  the  attention  of  my 
will  take  over  many  of  the  functions  of  P^™"'  jAge^that  perhaps  2.500  fam-  colleagues  to  one  particular  section  of 
the  Secretary  of  Agnculture-is  author-  ""^^  ^°3f  ^^eclive  grant^  and  loans,  the  bill  with  which  I  am  particularly 
U.  notwithstanding  any  other  pro-  ^^^^^^"^^^^^^^  concerned,  section  B  of  title  H,  the  so- 
vision  of  law  relating  to  the  acquisition  ^A',^^,;^^^^                          they    any    less  called  adult  illiteracy  section. 

handling,  or  ^^'-^^f  «^°Vl^\°' ''fn  dea  need?  than  the  seleced  handful?     The  I  have  long  been  concerned  with  the 

property  by  the  United  States,  to  deal  ^^^^ ^^^ ^^^^^  ^^  this:  The  present  problems  and  programs  of  adult  educa- 

with,  complete,  rent,  renovate,  rnodem  P°^^   f^Jf^^f^^i^^     ^^ke  only  a  token  tion  in  this  country  and  with  the  na- 

ue.  or  sell  for  cash  or  credit  at  his  dis^  ^rftowa^d  the  real  solution  of  poverty,  tional  scandal  of  widespread  adult  illiter- 

cretion  any  properties  acquired  by  him  !j°r^iX  Utle  III  m       present  form  will  acy.    In  spite  of  what  many  members  of 

:n  connection  ^vUh  loans  participations  Certairdy  title  m  mi^P           ^^^^^^^,^^^  ^^l  committee  may  think,  the  statistics 

and  guarantees  made  by  him  pursuant  to  ^^l^'>J^^l^\^'^^^^                   and   make  of  the   1960  census  dramatically  reveal 

title  III  and  IV  of  the  act.     Farther-  ^ou^an^   ol   ^°' ultimate  solution  of  that  the  alarming  extent  of  illiteracy  and 

more,  the  Director  us  authorized  to    col-  "J°^^  'J^.™ ^  undereducation   in   our   land   is   still   a 

lect  or  compromise  al    obligations  to  or  ^^^^^  P^°b^^^^^^^   ,       j           through  the  mai or  problem  which  we  must  confront. 

held  bv  him  and  all  legal  or  equitable        The  requests  tor    oans  inrougn   i  ^oday   there  are  2  million  adult  Amer- 

„,hts  accruing   t.   ^/-J-   ---^°f,  ^e'^^S  money  aSble^'t^^^^^^  7cans  who  cannot  read  or  write   8,300  000 

with  the  payment  of  obligations  until  ^eed  the  money  a% aim u  persons  25  years  or  over  who  have  had 

such  obligations  may  be  referred  to  the  jne  that  the  better  part  of  wisdom  wou^^  fei  than  5  years  of  schooling;  and  22 

Attorney  General  for  suit  or  collection.'  ^e.^^^^^^^^ftlona     money   to   meT its  mSionTndividuals  of  working  age  who 

These   provisions   completely   exempt  f/^^j^"   ^/^^f^^^^^^^^                                The  have  had  less  than  8  years  of  education 

the  Director  from  all  existing  laws  gov-     ever-increasing  °^^^"^  ^'l'  ,j        .  ^^  ^,^0,  because  they  cannot  properly 

erning  the  handling  of  U.S.  property,     farmers  Home   Admmistr^  J^d  and  write,  also  fall  into  the  cate- 

plus  granting  him  the  privilege  of  com-     operating  qmte  adequately  and  h^^^^^^  reaa  .^^^^  uiiterates."     These 

promising,  forgiving  part  or  all  of  the     10^-^^^°"^^/,^/^^^'^^^  |?7people  who  cannot  fill  out  job  appli- 

loans  advanced   in   good   faith  by  the     S^^^-i^^^f^/Ji^.^.^ed^^                     Under  catiSns   adequately.     These  are   people 

US    Government,   until   such   time   as     through  regular  creuiLCim  who  face  a  grim  future  of  recurrent  or 

,hcs.  loans  -may  be,"  not  •■must  be^"    '^e  Fame's  Ho^eAtom^tr.t.^^^^  *e  °is£nt  ioblessnes.,  social  dependency, 

referred   to   the   Attorney   General   lor     farmer  Is  "»' "^5°,~,^X  him.,elf  nut  and  minimum  chances  for  achieving  a 

couectum,     Th.s   is   the  most  untisual     |'»^n^"°Pf„5",™%^°,Xes  Tmor  suc^ce?sfTa"nd  useful  lite.    They  cannot 

^Z  'oover^ef>tTnd°ls'"n'oS     tne^sTa"dravafl'aWe\the  Farmers  be  hidden  and  their  plight  must  not  be 

^^?:'o,"leSrnTcomplete  new  Fed-     -me  Admmistratlo.  mu^h^™^^^^  .gnored.^^  ^^^^^^^   ^^^^^^ 

eral  giveaway.  „.  .    j    the  real  way  of  fighting  Quite  obviously  it  is.    If  you  look  at  the 

The  Director,  under  the  provisions  of  ^J^°-     .^  ^^^^^  ^reas.  rolls  of  the  needy,  those  who  are  drawing 

the  bill,  would  completely  take  over  many  ^  ^^^^^  ^^  Poverty"  is  a  terrific  slogan,  aid  to  needy  chUdren  and  those  who  are 

functions  of  the  Department  of  Agrl-  ^jj^j^rly  in  an  election  year.    It  puts  drawing  general  welfare  payments,  you 

culture.      For    instance,    the    Director  J^^^^ters  under  the  suspicion  of  being  in  ^ill  find  that  a  disturbingly  large  per- 

would  delegate  authority  for  administer-  ^^^^^  ^^   poverty.     Nothing   is   further  centage  of  these  people  are  in  the  ilUter- 

ing  grants  under  section  302  to  the  Sec-  ,          ^,      truth.     Aside   from   political  .    classification.    A  large  percentage  ol 


assign    responsiDimy     to    mc    icmw^*"  ^j  ^g  g^j.^  to  mase  any  leai  <.uiilh.^u>.*w*.  ^^^^  period  oi  tune,  tnose  wno  nave  ca- 

Honie   Administration.      This   puts   the  toward    solving    the    poverty    problem,  j^^^^^gted  their  benefits,   and  those   who 

Secretai-v  of  Agriculture  in  a  most  novel  certainly  title  in  will  not  solve  the  prob-  ^^^^    ^^^^  ^^  looking  for  work  also  faU 

position.                                              .  1^"^   ^"'^  ^^^^   l^'^'^'^  'i'S^'^X  more  the  basic  test  of  literacy. 

Section  321  of  the  bill  authorizes  an  gands  of  poor  farmers  and  make  more  (.jgariy    it  is  important  that  we  deal 

annual  appropriation  of  $50  million  for  difficult  the  ultimal^  ^"^''l^'.^ffLl^Sl  with  this'problem  in  a  poveri;y  bUl.  and 

fiscal  year  1905.  of  which  $15  million  is  problems.    Let  us  not  perpetuate  poverty  vatn  tm^s^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^^^^^ 

earmarked  for  the  assistance  of  migra-  on  the  land.                            r^^,  ,,^„„     t  pinf  title  H 

tory  farmworkers  and  their  families  as  Mr.    LANDRUM.  ^  M"^"  ^^hai^^n     ^  B  ^tiue  u                      ^^^^  ^^^^  ^^.^^_ 

set  out  in  section  320.    This  leaves  $35  yield  4  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  ^- ^^^^^g^g^ai  nature  that  were  made 

million  available  to  finance  the  balance  California  [Mr.  Brown].  cisms  oi  a  g 
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by  many  of  the  opposition  party  when 
they  attacked  the  way  this  bill  Ls  de- 
signed to  be  administered.  They  said  It 
would  not  give  adequate  attention  to  the 
roles  of  the  States  in  the  planning  of 
programs.  They  indicated  that  they 
might  approve  such  a  bill  if  it  did  make 
such  provisions 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  this  particular  sec- 
tion this  is  e.xactly  what  we  do.  The 
States  present  their  own  plans  and  tell 
us  how  they  propose  to  meet  their  local 
problem  of  illiteracy  This  is  ."submitted 
by  the  educational  on^an.zation  in  each 
of  the  States,  the  body  chart^ed  with  the 
administration  of  education  The  plan 
IS  submitted  and  appjroved  by  thf  Federal 
Government  and  upon  aF)prnval  the  State 
receives  the  funds  provided  for  under 
this  provision  of  this  bill  These,  of 
course,  are  relatively  midest  Tho  .sec- 
tion provides  for  a  mere  $25  million  to 
strengthen  the  educational  programs  in 
each  of  the  50  States  of  the  Union  so 
that  they  themselve-;  mav  better  deal 
with  the  problem  This  is  far  from  ade- 
quate but  It  Is  a  bcRinnine 

For  the  interest  of  my  colleapues  I  am 
enclosing  a  table  of  the  proposed  distri- 
bution of  these  funds  amons  the  several 
States.  I  hope  it  will  help,  aloni:  with 
the  many  arguments  already  presented, 
to  answer  their  criticisms  The  fitjure.- 
on  the  extent  of  illiteracy  which  I  am 
also  enclosing.  I  h  ipe  will  convince  them 
to  vote  in  the  affirmative 


Eitimated  distribution  of  $25,000,000  undrr 
the  provisicm.i  of  title  II.  part  B.  /or  adult 
basic  education  ' 


L<ti7,iated   distribution   of   $25.000  000  um 
the  prolusions  of  title  II.  part  B.  for  ai 
basic  education  ' — Continued  ^ 


K.itimatpd 

(Mipulatlon 

Estinmted 

aj!ed  .*■-'  and 

Stikte 

over  with 

amounts 

less  than  6 
Krades  of 

school 
completed 

Totnl.  t  nit ed  States 

iind  outlying  parts. 

S25.0OO.00O 

50  Statp.«i  and  th*-  District 

of  Columbia 

24.500.000 

11.102.147 

.\I:il>ania .......... 

7M,8R.S 

.w.noo 

193.  «0 

4.'«.H15 

S.W.OM 

.\livska    .............. 

II  2fts 

Arlrona 

HK  413 

.\rlc:in.sas 

19<1.054 

Ciilifornm 

1.  4.S«.  432 

66.5.  ft9U 

Colorado 

126.307 

57.613 

Connecticut 

290.490 

13Z  503 

I'  ■  i'.yait 

50. 000 

20, 1'A  I 

r     'lla 

753.  KH5 

.■»4.'J  "<74 

rizi.'i .. 

1.010.237 

4ft(),  K«).'> 

;     ^  lii 

ltl.91K 

.'.1 .  050 

1  :  .'111. ,.,-,-.__._. 

.50.000 

16.9W1 

Illinois 

l.KV-'.WB 

502, 93M 

tndltiua.. 

37C..  215 
147. 1«2 
l.V  .«9 

171  6a'> 

I.  .All 

87  126 

K  ais.'i.* „ 

,58.  9W 

K>  iiiiicky._.. ........ 

ft46.79rt 
9V>.  ti5() 

2V».^  O'T 

I-oiii.siajia 

431.345 

Maine 

rj.  952 
417.  (l«4 
825.245 

33. 73.' 

Marvhin<J  .  .......... 

IM).  23h 

Miy>»;K-liiia«tts.. ...... 

SiV.  .V%3 

\f  Ichlcitn. ............ 

T2i.va 

329. 295 

.\l  iniusiita..,. 

210. 410 

93.979 

^' I.L 

821.435 
ISO.CtlO 

.113  7^2 

237  H45 

'*.'   i     ...-....••• 

20.9WS 

\rt>r)u<k» 

87.301 

39.821 

N'evadi*                

80.000 

7.732 

Now  Hampshire 

50.000 

19.  IMJ 

Nf*  Jersey 

777.033 

X'A.*JS 

New  Me\teo.  ...    

149. 9TV 

tW,4II 

Estimated 

St.ite 
amounts 

•■  'tlitist*.! 

p-n'mstion 

'"'d  -':  iui(j 
in-er  witt 

'•'SS  th»D  (1 

'■"rapljie^ 

50  .States  and  the  District 
ol  Colunibla— Con. 
.Sew  York 

$2.3iW.,'>()l 

1.1.'5.7;J3 

55.911 

S95,  ,S82 

.■<II,4W 

tl>l.41! 

1.351.,',;io 

I(>t.3.")7 

«12.  779 

50.(1(10 

Hlfi.lMJl 

I.9'.>.S.3I0 

50.  (IIMI 

50,(100 

827.  .5'.>fi 

165.830 

319.935 

358,214 

.V).  (100 

94.766 

.North  Carolina 

North  Dakota 

513  «r 

Ohio 

Oklahoma. 

•a,  JO) 
4(».h44 

Oregon    ..     

Pennsylvania 

Kho<!e  I.<l  ind   

.^iith  Carolina 

South  IVikota 

•'li:,v>; 

C  ft.' 
3ir:  3:- 

Tennessee 

Texas 

37:  -•■ 

1'-,  (^ 

i;..v* 

37-  Vh 

Clah     

Wrmont 

\tri{ini:i      

Wa-shinirton 

West  Virginia .... 

Wisconsin 

\V  voming        

Dl'siru  t  of  Columbia.. 

H  ij»f. 

Oiitlymg  jiarts: 

A  niencun  Samoa 

Caniil  Zone 

800,000 

C»iwm         

I'lierto  Ku'o      

\  ir^in  Islamls 

l96Jt 
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'•  Distribution  baseil  on  the  nstimated  IvtpoUttoo  u»t 

2-2  and  over  with  less  than  6  eni.les  of  school  complet«l 
with  a  minimum  of  IW.OOd  distributed  to  each  of  Ui 
.'^t;ll«^s  and  the  District  of  Colunibla  aucl  2  perctu 
($5(«),(10(ij  reserved  for  distribution  to  the  outlying  pvti. 


Persons  S5  years  old  and  over  with  less  than  8  yearn  of  school  completed 

|A$  ')f  Arw.  1,  I9H.).  census) 


State 


Tiitai 

Ciiited  St.it»s 
1 50  Stiit«'s  4nd 
the  I'lstrirt  of 
Columbia  I 

.\  hwsic  I 
.\nriir. » 
Ark.ip..-.->     .. 
CiiUfornii 
Colorw!i>     . 
(■(jniieiliciit. 
l>eliw»re  . 
Distrii-t  of 

t  oluitibl*. 
Florid  t 
(ieorgv* 
Hawiii 
Idiiho  ..... 
Illinois 
Imluink 

I OW 11 
K!1JI.S!I.S 

Kent;  rky   .. 
I.oiisiJir  I .  . 
.\lnit'e  .. 

.Maryhtnl . .. 
.Mas.sa.hi:- 

setr.-        .    .. 
.Mil  hie  ■ 
.Minr»'«itH. . 

.\Ii8SI.S.-<ll.I>i.. 
.MLssocr;    ... 

MonfiUiii 

.N'ebra-skn  . 


Total 
(thousands* 


Resident  population  23  years  and  over 


Less  than  8  years  of  school 
completed  • 


100. 378 


Number    '  Percent  Rank  of 
(thousand*  >    of  age      dtate 

RTOUP 


22,732 


99.438 


22.066 


1.670 
105 
6«1 
964 

H,  H4>U 
941 

1.482 
.•4« 

461 
2.  H45 

2.  ni5 

309 

340 
5.  H(H 
J.  .55(  I 
l..\4I 
1.  216 
1.61(1 

i.«;w 

1.A93 

3.011 
4.  21') 
1.845 
1  0»'.5 
2.493 
356 
791 


643 

16 

138 

331 

1.300 

126 

r4 

48 

» 
«.V) 
811 

82 

37 
l.fHS 
432 
211 
1.59 
MS 
688 

84 
461 

523 
739 

2f.9 

403 

535 

47 

M 


22.0 


22.2 


18. 
20. 
34 
14 
13 
18. 
19 

21, 

40 
M 
10 
18. 
17 
13. 
13. 
33 
41. 
1,5. 
27. 


17  4 

17  5 
14  6 
37  8 
21-5 
13.3 
12.2 


47 
17 
30 
43 
13 
10 

at 

28 

31 
34 
48 
38 

2 
24 
19 
11 

8 
42 
80 
16 
30 

20 
21 
14 
46 
32 
9 
7 


Median  .school  years 
completed 


Total 


10.6 


B.  I 
12  I 
1!  3 

8  9 
12.  ! 
12.1 
11  0 
11  1 

11.7 

10  0 

9  0 

11  3 
11.8 
10.5 

10  8 

11  3 
11.7 

8.7 
8.8 

"no 

10.4 

11  A 
10.8 
10.8 
8.9 
0.6 
11.6 
11.6 


White 


10.0 


ia2 

12.4 

11  7 
9  8 

12  1 
12  1 
11  1 
11.6 


12.4 
It.  6 

10  3 
12.4 

11  8 
10  7 

10  B 

11  3 
II  8 

8L7 
10.5 

no 

11.0 


II. 

11. 

II 

11 


Non- 
whlU 


8.2 


6.8 
6  6 
7.0 
6  5 

1(1  5 

11.2 

9  1 

B.4 


9. 

7 
6 
9 
0 
9 
0 
0. 
0 
8 
6 

10. 
8. 


11.7 
U.7 


10.9 
0.1 
•.0 
6.0 

8.7 
8.7 
0.6 


Resident  population  2.5  years  and  over 

1 

I.«ss  than 

<<■  years  of  school 

Median  fchoo 

vesn 

State 

Total 

completed  ' 

ct)mi>ieted 

(thou-sands) 

Number 

Percent  Rank  of 

Ngo- 

(thousands) 

of  age 
group 

State 

Total 

White 

white 

Inlted  SUtcB 

etc.— Con. 

.NlevmlM    ... 

160 

17 

10.0 

3 

12.1 

12.2 

U 

New  Hamp- 

shire 

348 

86 

16.3 

18 

10.0 

10.9 

u: 

Now  Jersey 

3.600 

730 

20.8 

29 

10.6 

10  8 

8" 

New  Metleo 

445 

108 

24.2 

3/ 

11.2 

11  5 

"  1 

.New  York 

In.  1J4 

1.969 

19.4 

27 

10,7 

10.8 

^  ( 

North 

Carolina 

2.307 

656 

41.4 

49 

8.9 

0.8 

7  0 

North 

Dakota    .. 

324 

80 

18.4 

28 

0.3 

9.3 

S.4 

Ohio 

6,378 

0.M 

17.7 

22 

10.0 

11  0 

»  1 

Okliihoma.. 

1.300 

3«H 

23  4 

35 

U)  4 

10  7 

8-S 

Oreifoti 
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^CHATRMAN.^The  time  of  the 


,  ^on  from  California  has  expired. 
^^i^rFRELlNGHUYSEN.     Mr.  Chair- 


'  Resident  (.opulation  Includes  institutional  population  I'Ut  excludes  .\rme<l  Foroee 

afiroad 

"  Hn.s«'i|  lip  yenrs  of 'r.'irijliir"  schofilinc  rtimplete.l  through  fonnal  education  obtaine<l 
in  public  d&d  private  kindergartens  and  graded  schools. 


Source:  I'.S.  Department  of  Health.  F.<lu('i>tlon.  olid  W  Clf 're;  b.i,<ird  on  C  S  Dipurt- 
ment  of  Conimerce.  Bureau  of  the  Cen.«us;  'T.S.  Census  of  Poptilntlon:  IWt.  Oiiieral 
."^(x^iul  and  Kconomic  Churaoierlsttcs."  final  reiiort.  PC  d)  s«ri(S  for  each  .-iiitc 


^an   I  Yield  such  time  as  he  may  con- 
f^^'i  L'ihe  gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr. 

^^vf?  BETTS     Mr.  Chairman.  I  am  sure 

rrvnne^aEiee.'^  that  the  basic  cause  of 

^'IVr  V  i^  unemployment  and  one  of  the 

ZaXtccl  of  this  bill  is  that  it  fails 

r  ome    o  .rips  with  .some  of  the  real 

eX    f'-'--    unemployment.      For    in- 

anco"  forei;:n   imports  have   adversely 

Xtod  riom(>-siic  markets  txD  the  extent 

,  rmitor.allv  reducing  employment.   One 

1  ds  0  iv  look  to  the  coalfields  of  West 

V  -mia  fen-  an  example.     While  unem- 

nicn'menl  plai  ue.s  this  area,  the  adminis- 

?,'n  n  alKnv.  residual  oil  to  be  shipped 

into  the  country  io  the  detriment  of  the 

''"^  SonS  study  of  this  problem  has 
been  made  by  Mr.  Eugene  Stewart,  of 
'va^hnvton,  for  Trade  Relations  Council 
of  the  United  States.  Inc.,  and  I  feel  it  is 
nmelv  to  consider  it  in  connection  with 
thLs  bill  It  concludes  that,  due  to  our 
oreisn  economic  policy.  U.S.  industries 
are  incapable  of  creating  new  job  oppor- 
tunities for  the  Nation's  poverty-stricken 
unemploved.  even  if  this  legislation  is 
enacted— which  I  hope  will  not  happen. 

A<;  vou  know,  the  bill  calls  for  a  Fed- 
era!  incentive  loan  program  for  domestic 
industries.  This  program  is  supposed  to 
creat^^  10.000  new  jobs  at  the  cost  of 
$3  600  per  iob.  According  to  the  criteria 
e.<^tablished,  83  industries  have  been  qual- 
ified by  the  Commerce  Department  as 
ehcible  to  receive  such  loans. 

This  studv  examines  24  of  these  83 
qualified  and  24  of  69  other  industries 
which  meet  all  but  one  of  the  criteria  laid 
down  to  see  why  they  have  not  been  able 
to  create  these  needed  jobs  heretofore. 
Onl.v  these  industries  were  examined  be- 
cau.se  th(^  Bureau  of  Census  did  not  have 
availabli^  the  necessary  import-export 
data  on  the  others. 

Briefly,  the  study  revealed  that  be- 
tween 19.58  and  1962  in  these  industries: 

First  Imports  into  the  United  States 
had  increased  by  90.9  percent. 

Second.  Exports  from  the  United 
States  had  increased  only  18  8  percent. 

Third  Our  unfavorable  balance  of 
tradr  iiicrea.sed  by  175.2  percent. 

Bv  ciiniparison.  within  these  same  in- 
du.sfries  from  1958  to  1962: 

First  The  loss  in  employment  due  to 
imports  was  68.4  percent. 

Second.  The  gain  in  employment  from 
imports  was  nonexistent:  in  fact,  there 
was  a  s'.iu'ht  loss  of  1.9  percent. 

Third  In  sum  total  there  was  a  444.4 
percent  loss  of  employment  from  foreign 
trade  or  21,174  job- 


When  added  to  the  13.763  workers  who 
depended  on  these  production  workers 
for  their  jobs,  there  was  a  5-year  loss  of 
34,937  jobs  in  these  48  selected  indus- 
tries. Enlarged  to  encompass  the 
original  152  industries,  this  meant  a  loss 
of  116,460  jobs  resulting  directly  from 
increased  imports. 

My  colleagues  might  be  interested  in 
the  characteristics  of  these  152  indus- 
tries. They  all  had  a  low  capital  invest- 
ment per  employee,  a  low  to  moderate 
wage  rate,  a  relatively  high  utilization 
of  blue-collar  workers  and,  most  impor- 
tant, a  high  per  unit  labor  content. 
These  are  not  isolated  industries,  by  any 
means,  but  range  from  those  manufac- 
turing corsets  to  those  manufacturing 
welding  apparatuses. 

Since,  to  the  best  of  my  knowledge, 
the  administration  is  not  planning  to 
change  its  trade  policy,  I  am  somewhat 
puzzled  as  to  how  this  incentive  loan  pro- 
gram will  create  additional  jobs.  As  I 
understand  it,  our  negotiatiors  have  gone 
to  Geneva  to  even  further  bargain  down 
our  tariff  rates,  thus,  allowing  more  im- 
ports into  our  domestic  markets.  In  fact, 
this  Congress  gave  them  that  very  au- 
thority under  the  Trade  Expansion  Act 
of  1962. 

Let  us  not  for  one  minute  be  fooled  by 
this  smokescreen  war  on  poverty.     We 
do  not  need  a  war  on  poverty  because 
the  private  enterprise  system  has  failed 
to    provide    jobs    for    these    people.     It 
could  have  met  the  challenge  if  it  were 
allowed  to  function  unhampered  by  con- 
tradictory Government  policies  and  if  it 
were  released  from  the  dictates  of  poli- 
ticians trying  to  buy  the  love  of  the  world 
with    fat    foreign    aid    checks,     what 
amounts  to  unilateral  tariff  reduction, 
and  the  like.     Democratic   Congresses 
and  the  administration  of  the  last  3^2 
years    have    intentionally    opened    the 
floodgates  and  allowed  foreign-produced 
goods  to  pour  into  our  domestic  markets. 
This  they  will  continue  to  do.     Thus, 
while  domestic  consumption  of  goods  and 
services  has  increased,  much  of  it  has 
been  satisfied    by    our   Western   allies; 
and,  yes,  by  our  enemies  in  the  struggle 
for  survival— the  Communists.     Maybe 
the  con«;umer  has  not  suffered  much,  but 
surely  the  worker  has.     And,  who  has 
profited?  foreign  industries  paying  sub- 
standard wages,  or  using  slave  labor. 

We  need  a  complete,  nonpartisan  re- 
examination of  our  foreign  economic- 
trade  policy,  both  as  to  the  methods  and 
the  results.  Hopefully,  this  would  lead 
to  a  thorough  reshaping  of  such  policy 
To  establish  a  new— yet  unworkable- 
Government  program  for  the  present  and 
future  victims  of  an  existing  bad  Gov- 
ernment program  is  a  hoax.  Let  us  go 
to  the  basic  causes  of  unemployment— 
to  the  source.  Increased  imports  are  one 
such  cause.  To  do  otherwise  is  not  un- 
like the  dog  that  chases  his  tail  round 
and  round  because  someone  pulled  his 

Not  wishing  to  fill  the  Record  with 
detailed  statistics,  I  am  placing  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  a  summary  of  this 
study.  The  full  study  can  be  obtained 
by  writing  the  executive  secretary.  Trade 


Relations  Council  of  the  United  States, 
Inc.,  122  East  42d  Street,  New  York,  N.Y. 
I  highly  recommend  it  as  a  valuable  aid 
for  those  concerned  about  the  true  causes 
of  unemployment: 

The  Impact  of  U.S.  Foreign  Economic  Policy 

ON  THE  War  on  Poverty 
( A  study  of  tlie  Implications  of  foreign  trade 
developments  for  the  capabilities  of  U.S. 
Industries  to  create  new  Job  opportunities 
for  the  Nation's  poverty-stricken  unem- 
ployed) 

The  United  St.^tes  is  exporting  jobs  to 
foreign  countries  at  a  faster  rate  than  either 
industry  or  Federal  subsidy  programs  can 
create  new  ones 

This    is   the    inescapable   conclusion    of   a 
well-documented  study  of  the  effects  of  this 
Nation's    foreign    trade    policies   on    employ- 
ment trends  in  this  country. 
The  study  also  revealed  : 

1.  President  Johnson's  appealing  war  on 
poverty  is  threatened  with  dismal  failure  in 
its  goal  of  creating  new  Jobs  for  America's 
unskilled  and  poorly  educated  men  and  wom- 
en who  make  up  the  mass  of  the  Nation's 
poxerty  stricken. 

2.  Our  foreign  economic  policy  not  only 
contradicts  the  Job  goals  of  the  war  on  pov- 
erty, but  also  is  unresponsive  to  the  realities 
of  the  employment  needs  of  the  Nation's 
impoverished,  job-hungry  group. 

The  Economic  Opportunity  Act  of  1964, 
The  administration's  blueprint  for  waging 
war  on  unemployment  and  poverty,  ignores 
the  impact  of  foreign  trade  on  Joblessness. 

This  is  an  unfortunate  and  perhaps  fatal 
weakness  in  the  administration's  battle  plan. 

The  measure  does  recognize  the  need  for 
improvement  of  social  services  to  the  pov- 
erty stricken.  It  does  provide  for  Job  retrain- 
ing and  creation  of  new  educational  oppor- 
tunities. 

But  these  steps,  while  necessary,  simply  do 
not  in  themselves  create  new  Jobs. 

The  measure,  as  introduced,  called  for  an 
assault  on  Joblessness  tiirough  a  $36  million 
Federal  incentive  loan  program  for  domestic 
industries. 

Architects  of  the  plan  said  this  fund  would 
create  10,000  new  Jobs  at  the  rate  of  $3,600 
per  Job  in  industries  designated  by  Secretary 
of  Commerce  Luther  H.  Hodges  as  offering 
the  greatest  potential  for  employment  of  the 
impoverished,  poorly  educated,  unskilled 
worker. 

The  Commerce  Department  designated  83 
Industries  as  qualifying  for  incentive  loans 
based  on  their  meeting  a  five-point  test  dur- 
ing the  195&-62  period.  The  criteria  estab- 
lished Included: 

1.  A  moderate  or  better  growth  trend. 

2.  A  low  capital  Investment  per  employee. 

3.  A  low  to  moderate  wage  rate. 

4.  A  relatively  high  use  of  blue-collar  work- 


ers. 

5.  A  high  labor  Intensity  as  measured  by 
labor  costs  as  a  percentage  of  sales. 

The  83  Industries  listed  by  the  Commerce 
Department  are  engaged  In  textile  and  ap- 
parel manufacture,  furniture  making,  wood 
and  paper  products,  glassware  and  metal 
production,  and  appliance  and  machinery 
manufacture. 

PITECEDENT    FOR    LOAN    PROGRAM 

There  is  precedent  for  both  the  Federal 
Incentive  loan  program  contemplated  In  the 
antipoverty  bill  and  for  the  conviction  that 
high  labor  content  Industries  offer  the  great- 
est promises  for  creation  of  Jobs  that  can  be 
filled  by  Impoverished,  low-skilled  employees. 

In  Its  recent  annual  report  the  Area  Re- 
development Administration  said  its  Indus- 
trial loan  program  had  been  responsible  for 
creation  of  20,431  Jobs  through  expenditure 
of  $67.1  million  over  a  2-year  period. 
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But  little  or  no  actual  study  has  been 
given  In  the  past  to  what  effect.  If  any.  for- 
eign trmde  and  our  balance  of  payments  have 
had  on  actual  employment  trends. 

Like  a  shadowy  specter,  foreign  trade  has 
lurked  In  the  baclcground  of  employment 
statistics  and  until  now  has  avoided  serious 
Inspection. 

This  study  wds  undertalien,  therefore,  in 
an  attempt  to  relate  our  foreign  trade  ex- 
perience In  recent  years  to  the  levels  of  em- 
ployment In  the  Industries  most  affected  by 
the  antlpoverty  crusiide-  a  crusade  that  has 
captured  the  imagination  of  Americans  from 
all  walks  of  life 

The  study  drew  heavily  upon  available 
export-Import  data  which  had  been  cr- 
related  by  the  Bureau  of  the  Census.  The 
technique  of  converting  export-import  trade 
balances  Into  Job  equivalents,  through  use 
of  output  per  worker  rjtU'.s.  provided  the 
means  for  analyzing  the  effects  of  foreign 
trade  on  the  employment  experience  of  In- 
dustries In  the  control  groups 

JOB     LOSSES     CITED 

Using  the  Commerce  Department's  criteria. 
the  study  disclosed 

1.  Imports  resulted  In  a  net  loss  of  21.174 
production  Jobs  between  1958  and  1962  in 
48  Industries  counted  upon  by  the  .idminla- 
tratlon  to  provide  new  jobs  through  Federal 
Incentive  programs 

2.  An  additional  13,763  Jobs  In  non- 
production  and  service  Indvistrles  which 
would  have  been  supported  by  the  21,174 
production  Jobs  were  lost 

3.  Projection  of  these  experiences  to  cover 
152  Industries,  of  which  the  48  were  merely 
a  sampling,  indicates  that  116,460  Jobs  were 
lost  as  a  result  of   increased    imports 

(The  152  Industries  include  the  83  which 
met  all  5  tests  established  by  the  Commerce 
Department  plus  69  others  which  met  4  of 
the  5  tests  established  to  identify  those  with 
big  potential  for  employment  of  unskilled 
workers.) 

Paradoxically,  none  of  the  Industries  rep- 
resented In  this  study  were  damaged  by  the 
dramatically  higher  levels  of  imports  from 
foreign  producers  The  American  Indus- 
tries, on  the  contrary,  enjoyed  moderate  to 
good  production,  sales,  .md  earning  In- 
creases, and  were  able  to  Increase  capital 
Investments  to  expand  pr.xluctlon  facilities. 

Where  did  the  damage  strike'' 

The  full  burden  of  the  adverse  economic 
effects  of  our  foreign  trade  policy  was  borne 
by  those  least  able  to  shoulder  It — Jobless 
unskilled  breadwinners  whose  families  rep- 
resenC  approximately  <ine-ftfth  of  our  30 
million  citizens  living  In  poverty   to<lay 

An  Increasing  proportion  of  consumer  de- 
mand In  this  country  f'T  products  of  the 
152  Indvistrles  was  met  by  giKxls  imported 
from  foreign  countrle.s-  e.ich  of  which  en- 
Joyed  virtually  full  employment  during  the 
5-year  period 

Consider  these  contrasts  In  vmemployment 
rates  for  1962  alone  The  United  States, 
5.6  percent:  Jap. in.  0  9  percent;  Belgium,  18 
percent;  West  Germany  0  7  percent;  Prance 
less  than  1  percent  United  Kingdom  2  0 
percent:  the  Ne'^herlands,  OS  percent:  and 
Italy.  3  1  percent. 

These  unempU^yment  ratios  were  record- 
ed In  a  year  when  U.S.  Imports  of  goods  pro- 
duced by  the  48  industries  studied  had 
reached  9888  1  million,  a  909-percent  In- 
crease over  the  level  of  such  Imports  In  1958 

During  this  same  5-year  period,  exports  of 
the  48  study  Industries  lncrea.sed  only  18  8 
percent  from  $638  million  to  $758  2  million 

Simply  put.  Imports  of  products  of  the 
Industries  studied  qviadrupled  the  rate  of 
growth  of  their  exports  during  the  5-year 
period  and  America  s  balance  of  trade  shifted 
from  a  plus  $172  8  million  to  a  minus  1129  9 
million. 

It  Is  apparent  from  these  facts  that  any 
steps  taken  to  reduce  Joblessness  in  these 
partlciilar   Industries    that   do   not   provide 


for  an  adjustment  in  the  foreign  trade  pic- 
ture win  meet  with  certain  failure 

3ELECTIO.V  or  THE  INOTrSTRICS   INCLUDED   IN 
Tlit:    STIDY 

Of  the  83  industries  deslk;nated  by  the 
Cijmmerce  Department  as  meeting  all  5  tests, 

22  were  found  to  have  ini[}<;)rt- export  data 
correl.ited  by  the  Census  Bureiiu,  providing 
a  representative  s;unnllng  for  study  of  the 
effects  of  foreign  trade  on  their  employment 
trends. 

Since  one  of  the  hve  tests — that  of  a  mixl- 
erate  growth  trend  In  employment  in  recent 
years — has  no  connection  with  Identifying 
Industries  capable  of  employing  low  skill, 
untrained  workers,  the  study  applied  the 
t  lur  remaining  tests  to  a  broad  group  of 
industries  It  was  found  that  69  Industries 
met  all  of  the  requirements  .set  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  Commerce  with  the  exception  of 
the  growth  rate  tests     Of  these  69  industries, 

23  were  found  to  have  import-export  data 
correlated  by  the  Census  Bureau.  i>ruvldlng 
a  representative  sampling  of  the  4-test 
group  for  purposes  of  analysis 

In  addition,  three  Industries  with  sub- 
stantial foreign  trade  which  met  four  or  five 
of  the  tests  were  studied  seperately.  For 
1  of  the  3.  among  the  83  designated  by  the 
Commerce  Department,  foreign  trade  data 
could  not  be  correlated  without  Joining  It 
to  a  separate  Industry  not  included  among 
the  83  The  third  industry,  also  included 
In  the  list  designated  by  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce,  accounted  for  such  a  large  pro- 
portion of  the  exp<irts  of  those  Industries  for 
which  Import-export  data  had  been  corre- 
lated that  Its  Inclusion  In  the  group  would 
have  seriously  distorted  analysis  of  the 
average  situation  of  the  industries  In  the 
total  group  Thus,  these  three  industry 
groups  were  studied  separately  from  the 
other  two  control  groups 

The  answers  to  two  questions  were  sought 
In  the  study 

1  Are  export  trends  creating  Jobs  of  the 
type  the  long-term  unemployed  and  mem- 
bers of  poor  families  can  perform? 

2.  .Vre  Import  trends  eliminating  Jobs  of 
this  type  more  rapidly  th.m  Ciovernment 
programs  and  private  industries  can  create 
them'' 

RESULTS     or     .\.N.\LYSI3 

The  results  of  the  analysis  of  the  three 
groups  of  Industries  are  depicted  graphically, 
which  established  the  following  salient  facts: 

1  A  weakness  common  to  all  of  the  48  In- 
dustries In  the  3  study  grovips  Is  the  labor- 
intensive  nature  of  their  output:  that  Is. 
their  pnxlucts  require  a  relatively  high  de- 
gree of  direct  labor  In  the  productive  prtx-ess 
Since  wage  rates  abroad  are  uniformly  hjwer 
by  decisive  margins  than  In  the  United 
States,  foreign  Industries  with  compar.ible 
plants,  equipment,  and  technology  to  those 
of  American  Industries  have  a  conipetltlve 
advantage  through  significantly  lower  pro- 
duction costs 

2  Job  losses  attributable  to  Increased 
competition  from  imports  occurred  In  all 
three  control  study  groups  during  the  5-year 
period  regardless  of  whether  consumer  de- 
mand for  the  prc)duct.s  was  slight  or  rel.ttlvely 
high.  This  reflects  the  decisive  competitive 
advantage  enjoyed  by  foreign  producers  as  a 
result  of  lower  production  costs  stemming 
from  lower  wage  rates  In  the  labor-intensive 
Industries 

3  Relatively  high  capital  expenditures 
helped  to  boost  the  productivity  per  worker 
among  the  Industries  In  the  three  control 
groups.  This  appears  to  have  contributed 
to  moderate  increases  In  exports  by  domestic 
producers,  but  It  did  not  keep  Import  pene- 
tration of  domestic  markets  within  the  sjime 
moderate  bounds 

The  norice.ible  exception  In  export  growth 
occurred  In  the  group  of  3  industries  studied 
sep.irately  from  the  22  and  23  Industry 
groups.     The  17-percent  average  annual  rate 


of  growth  recorded  In  the  smaller  grouoiB, 
was  due  primarily  to  the  impact  of  Ufl  bm 
ing  of  textile  machinery  for  export  to  unte 
developed  countries  under  foreign  aid  ^ 
grams  From  1955  to  1963  more  than  iSj 
billion  was  expended  for  such  purchase!  wtT 
44  percent  of  the  total  spent  In  the  Dnlt« 
States  ^ 

4  So  long  as  the  Industries  are  labor  Inten 
slve,  regardless  of  the  relative  strength  « 
demand,  imports  Increase  more  swiftly  tw 
either  domestic  or  export  demand,  due  ia 
the  advantage  of  lower  wage  rates  enjoyed  br 
foreign  prf)ducers.  The  Inevitable  con««l 
quence  is  an  adverse  change  In  the  US  b«'. 
ance  of  trade  In  such  products  and  a  con! 
citrrent  net  loss  of  employment  from  dol 
mestic  to  foreign  producers  oi  the  goods  a 
summary  <if  the  shift  In  the  US.  balance  of 
trade  In  the  48  labor-intensive  Industrla 
studied    shows : 

[Dollar  amounts  in  millions) 
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Froducta  of  industry 
group 

1958 

1962 

Permot 

clianp 

U.S   Iniiiorts 

22  inilustries . 

23  Industries. 

3  ln(lustrl«si 

$216. 6 

198,7 

49.9 

»4I9.8 
33.V5 
132.8 

— 

Total    

4«5.2 

888.1 

+W.9 

T'.S.exi'ort"' 

22  IniJustrles.. 

2:<  lnc|ii'itrli\<( 

252  4 

307.0 

78.6 

281.8 
335  7 
140.7 

3  liidiisirles... 

Total 

638.0 

758.2 

+l&« 

I  ..S  halance  of  trade 
22lndustrk'S 

+35.8 

+  108.3 

+28-7 

-138.0 

+.2 

+7.9 

L'3  IndiLstries........ 

3  industries.. 

Total 

+172.8 

-129.9 

-17i2 

A  summary  of  the  losses  In  domestic  em- 
ployment In  the  48  Industries  stvidled  result- 
ing from  the  adverse  foreign  trade  experlenoe 
shows 


Products  of 
Indu-ttry  group 

IMS 

1002 

ChunuH 
19>«.' 

cti&np 

L<»sses  fn  wnployment 
to  imports 

22  industries 

23  industries 

amdustrli-s 

13.567 

12.070 

4.355 

23.752 

17.213 

9,555 

10,185 
5,143 
5,200 



Total 

29, 9921     80.520 

20,528 

+«.4 

(iuins  In  employment 
iluPtopxvMirts: 

22  industries 

23lnilustrles 

3ln<liistrles 

13.617 

15.435 

8,705 

12,742 

14,307 

7,062 

-876 
-1.128 
+  1.357 

Total 

34,757 

34,111        -646 

-1  » 

\tt  (jalnor  Inssofem- 
ploxment  from  fiir- 
tltrn  trade 

22  Industries 

23  industries 

3  industries 

+50 
+3,365 
+1.35(1 

-11,010 
-2,906 
-2,493 

-11.080 

-6,271 
-3.M3 

... 

Total 

+4,765 

-16,4091-21.174 

-4444 

The  net  loss  of  Jobs  of  21.174  represenU 
the  number  of  potential  Jobs  lost  as  a  result 
of  the  deterioration  of  our  foreign  trade  bal- 
ances In  the  products  of  the  labor-intensive 
Industries  Included  In   the  three  groups. 

In  addition  to  the  direct  loss  of  these  pro- 
duction workers,  the  nonproductlon  workers 
m  the  s  line  Industries  and  the  supporting 
and  service  Industry  workers  called  Into  ac- 
tion would  have  totaled  13.763  ( based  on  65 
supporting  workers  per  100  production  Jobs 
as  estimated  by  .\RA)  for  a  gross  Job  loss  of 
34.937 

The  48  industries  studied  are  a  representa- 
tive sampling  of  152  Industries,  all  of  which 
meet  4  or  5  of  the  Commerce  Depart- 
ment tests  for  high  emplovTTient  potential 
of     Impoverished,     low-skill     workers.    Th» 


.  ._.„c,ries.    project  ^8^^^  ^^  ^^^  j^^gg^        ^^  objective  of  a  "war  on  poverty"—    ^'"'^ 

' *""-     In  order  to  find  new  and  better  ways  in 


153  industries 

perlence  ^^  ,f 'f^.^Yh^WaVloks  of  Job  poten 
?^^P  ^''fofoetgn  trade  In  labor-intensive 
ualdue  to  foreg^^^^^    during    the    5-year 
industries    ^■'^ 


P''■l'^otal  o?  K-bs  exported  reaches  the  stag- 
The  total  01  JO  ^       h  ^^^  ^^j^_ 

gerlng  "^^f  VSoO     wMch  the  admlnlstra- 

^^  °' is  .ei  creating  through  a  $36  million 
o.nnroposea      ^^^^^^    ^^    ^^^    ^^^^    ^^^^   ^j 


Uon  prop 

iStrles  iS  weVr^dv-e'rsely  affectedby  cur 
ore^gn  trade  Imbalance. 

ArrlOS    NFT.I.ED    TO    REVERSE    JOB    FLOW 

„  hPcnmes  clear  that  we  are  exporting  Jobs 

/'fiter  rate  than  either  Government  sub- 

V-^ollL^  or  industry  investment  spend- 

H^^'^^rb/cimeT  Clear    that    our^^orelgn 
,n  r  nolicv  Is  unresponsive  to  the  reall- 
Srcrthe' employment  needs  of  the  Nation's 
^noverlshed.  unemployed  worker. 
'T  "  ,c  essful  attack  on  poverty  and  un- 

;r  vn  eiit  IS  to  be  mounted  In  the  United 

SlS-s^me  action  must  be  taken  to  stem 

V    fl  vv  of   lobs  from  this  country  to  the 

Satfve  V  low-wage  countries  competing  with 

,  HrvmesMc  blue-collar  industries. 
""^i  Scai  first  step  is  action  by  President 
T.hnsm.  to  reserve  the  product  categories 
J  these  lalx^r-lntenslve  industries  from  fur- 
Ir  Sff  reductions  in  the  trade  agreement 
Seoi^tions  now  under  way  In  Geneva.  This 
Sd  ru:e  out  the  proposed  50  percent 
.°r^-the-board  reduction  In  U.S.  duties  on 
"heTroducts  of  foreign  Industries  competing 
in  our  domestic  marketa  with  our  own  In - 
rtiistrles  It  would  not  reverse  the  outflow 
Sf  Ob?  from  our  shores,  but  It  would  at 
least  prevent  acceleration  of  this  trend. 

A  necessary  second  step  to  bring  back  to 
this  country  the  Jobs  lost  since  1958  to  f or- 
eUfn  industries  Is  action  to  limit  Imports  of 
the  products  of  these  blue-collar  Industries. 
This  could  be  achieved  by  limiting  such  Im- 
norts  to  an  amount  25.8  percent  above  the 
1958  level  of  such  Imports,  thus  restoring 
to  domestic  industry  groups  the  output  po- 
tential lost  to  foreign  producers  since  that 

time.  .     ^  ,.,  w« 

The  reduction  of  Imports  required  would  be 
$302  7  million,  equivalent  to  only  9.2  percent 
of  the  Increase  In  Imports  In  all  manufacttir- 
Ing  between  1958  and  1962. 

Cor.gressl<inal  action  Is  needed  to  set  Im- 
port ceilings  because  the  administration  may 
take  such  action  only  when  It  finds  an  In- 
dustry or  group  of  Industries  has  suffered 
serious  Inlury  as  a  result  of  unfavorable 
fade  conditions.  In  the  case  of  the  Indus- 
tries cited  In  this  study,  no  such  finding  Is 
p.-.sslble  since,  as  a  group,  they  are  enjoying 
relatively  good  fiscal  health  while  the  army 
of  unemployed  In  the  blue-collar  field  Is 
growing  vear  by  year  as  producers  In  other 
lands  lncrea.se  their  sales  In  the  U.S.  market 
:U  a  nvre  rapid  rate  than  the  Nation's  own 
Industrie.";. 

Mr.  FRELINGHUYSEN.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  yield  such  time  as  he  may  con- 
."-uinc  to  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
;Mr.  RoBisoNl. 

Mr  ROBISON.  Mr.  Chairman,  my 
file  on  poverty  in  America  considerably 
antedat.p  the  moment  when  the  present 
occupant  of  the  White  House  made  his 
.-^tartlmc  discovery  of  the  fact  that  pov- 
erty doe.'^.  Indeed,  exist  here  In  the  other- 
wise land  of  plenty. 

Since  that  discovery,  however,  the 
availabihtv  of  material  on  this  subject 
has  increased  substantially,  and  my  file  is 
corre-'^pondingly  bulging  at  the  seams. 

Poverty  does,  of  course,  exist  today  in 
America  and,  wherever  it  does,  it  consti- 
tutes one  of  the  most  urgent  and  human 


which  the  Federal  Government  can  as 
sist  our  citizens  to  elevate  themselves 
and  their  children  from  such  a  class— is 
one  that  is  shared  by  all  of  us  who  serve 
in  this  body.  It  is  an  objective  that  is, 
or  ought  to  be,  above  politics. 

Nevertheless,  if  we  are  each  to  do  our 
duty,  here,  as  responsible  legislators,  we 
must  make  sure  that  whatever  new  ac- 
tion or  direction  we  may  take,  in  what  is 
actually  a  never-ending  "war"  on  pov- 
erty, is  soundly  constructed  and  devised 
in  order  that  we  make  progress  toward 
our  common  goal.  Anything  less,  would 
be  not  only  a  disservice  to  those  who  de- 
pend upon  us  for  responsible  representa- 
tion, but  could  also  result  in  perpetrating 
a  cruel  hoax  on  those  less  fortunate  of 
our  fellow  citizens  who  look  to  all  levels  of 
government  and  particularly  now,  since 
the  President  has  laid  so  much  emphasis 
on  this  bill,  to  the  Federal  Government 
for  some  measure  of  relief. 

I  think  it  now  does  little  good,  as  some 
of  my  colleagues  have  been  doing,  to  take 
the  time  of  the  Committee  to  detail  the 
kind  and  nature  of  those  individual  or 
geographical  "pockets"  of  poverty  that 
dot  our  otherwise   prosperous  and  ex- 
panding economy.     All  of  us  who  have 
spent  any  time  at  all  on  this  subject,  are 
painfully  aware  of  the  fact  that  they 
exist.     Our  awareness  of  this  is  accu- 
rately mirrored  by  the  formidable  struc- 
ture we  have  fashioned  of  some  42  sepa- 
rate and  existing  Federal  programs,  of 
one  kind  or  the  other,  all  designed  and 
presently  working  to  combat  and  over- 
come    those     "pockets"     of     poverty. 
Through    this    structure,   we    are    now 
spending— though  I  know  this  is  repeti- 
tive—approximately $32  billion  a  year 
to  serve  the  same  general  ends  that  this 
bill  is  supposedly  designed  to  serve. 

And.  Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  made 
progress— or.  at  least  we  did  in  those 
years  in  which  we  were  able  to  keep  the 
cruel  tax  of  Inflation,  which  falls  the 
hardest  on  the  poor,  under  control.  To 
refer  to  the  minority  views  in  the  com- 
mittee report.  In  1929— using  1962  dol- 
lars as  a  standard— more  than  50  per- 
cent of  American  families  had  incomes 
of  less  than  $3,000  a  year.  By  1947,  this 
figure  had  fallen  to  30  percent,  and  by 
1962  to  only  21  percent. 

How  much  of  this  progress  in  our  con- 
tinuing "war"  on  poverty  was  due  to  the 
miraculous  ability  of  our  free  enterprise 
system  to  produce  steady  economic 
growth,  and  how  much  was  due  to  the 
"nudging"  of  these  various  Federal  pro- 
grams Is,  of  course,  debatable. 

But  before  I  lose  sight  of  the  impor- 
tance of  the  control  of  inflation  in  all 
this,  let  us  remember  that  during  the 
years  of  the  Truman  administration — 
when  the  cost  of  living  really  zoomed— 
real  family  Incomes  were  no  higher  in 
1952  when  Mr.  Truman  left  office  than 
they  were  in  1945  when  he  entered  It. 

Now.  it  is  true  that— for  the  past  3 
years— we  have  been  sort  of  stalled  on 
a  plateau  of  poverty  with  no  real  reduc- 
tion, using  the  present  administration's 
poverty  "yardstick,"  in  the  ranks  of  the 


every 

kind.  „    ^ 

Now,  what  does  this  mean?  Well,  to 
me  it  means  that  our  present  programs 
are  not  getting  at  the  root  causes  of 
continuing  hard-core  poverty  in  Amer- 
ica and  probably  will  not  get  to  them 
no  matter  how  much  more  we  spend 
thereon. 

Now,  it  is  true  that  some  of  those  pro- 
grams—those which  are  the  newest- 
have  not  really  had  a  chance,  yet,  to 
show  what  they  can  do.  Specifically, 
since  the  bill  before  us  bears  down  so 
hard  on  educational  opportunities  for  the 
poor— and  quite  properly,  I  think— those 
programs  which  have  not  had  a  real 
chance  to  produce  include  the  vastly 
expanded  manpower  retraining  pro- 
gram and  the  new  Vocational  Education 

Act. 

Tr5'  as  I  can.  I  am  unable  to  find  any- 
thing In  H.R.  11377  which  will  do  any- 
thing in  the  field  of  education  which 
these  programs— and  perhaps  the  Na- 
tional Defense   Education  Act— carmot 

For  that  matter,  I  am  equally  unable 
to  find  anything  really  new  In  concept 
in  H.R.  11377,  which  would  better  get 
at  the  root  causes  of  hard-core  poverty 
in  our  land  than  anything  the  Federal 
Government  is  already  doing. 

Oh,  the  bill  does  Include  some  things 
we  are  not  presently  doing,  but  each  of 
them  have  either  been  rejected  or  not 
accepted  by  this  or  recent  Congresses  as 
being  Inadvisable,  or  were  tried  in  the 
old  depression  days  of  the  thirties  and 
found  woefully  wanting. 

Perhaps  this  Is  why  there  Is  so  little 
enthusiasm  for  this  bill  on  the  other 
side  of  this  aisle.  The  absence  of  that 
enthusiasm  has  been  communicated  to 
me  by  many  of  my  colleagues  over 
there — as  the  news  media  could  un- 
doubtedly find  out  if  they  would  dig  hard 
enough— though,  clearly,  my  friends 
over  there  are  going  to  vote  for  this  bill 
because  the  present  administration  has 
laid  Its  prestige  on  the  line  for  Its 
passage. 

And  so,  in  a  very  few  days.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, the  President  will  probably  be  an- 
nouncing with  pride,  on  signing  this  bill 
into  law— thanks  to  a  compliant  Con- 
gress that  took  the  easy  way  out— that  he 
is  now  able,  to  use  his  own  words,  "to 
show  the  way"  to  eradicate  poverty  for 
all  time  from  our  shores. 

And  afterward,  perhaps,  there  will  be 
rejoicing  In  the  streets  of  Harlem  and  In 
the  Negro  sections  of  Rochester,  In  my 
own  State  of  New  York,  as  well  as  In  all 
the  other  slum  sections  of  our  other  cities 
and  towns  and  In  our  marginal-farm- 
land areas  as  well,  where  so  many  of  our 
fellow  citizens — and  with  good  reason- 
are  discontented  with  their  economic  lot. 
But,  I  cannot  help  but  wonder— as 
some  of  you  may  be  wondering— how 
that  discontent  may  grow  when  this 
hodgepodge  of  a  poverty -poultice  falls, 
as  I  think  it  must,  to  soothe  the  inflam- 
mation of  economic  distress  and  of  want 
that  plagues  our  society. 

If  there  was  anything— I  repeat,  any- 
thing—really new  in  this  bill  that,  even 
with  the  poorest  sort  of  administration. 


cx- 
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had  any  sort  of  a  chance  at  making  a 
real  dent  In  the  ranks  of  the  poor.  I 
would  be  for  It  wholeheartedly. 

Or,  If — with  the  help  of  some  of  you — 
I  were  able  to  sort  out  some  of  those  few 
sections  of  the  bill  that  held  any  sort  of 
promise,  such  as  the  Job  Corps  section. 
it  it  could  be  amended  to  bring  it  more 
In  line  with  the  old  CCC  operation.  I 
would  be  for  them  because  I  think  it  ur- 
gently necessary  to  try  anything  that  has 
a  reasonable  chance  of  serving  as  some 
sort  of  anchor  for  those  thousands  of 
our  youth  who  are  school  dropouts,  or 
unemployed  and  unemployable  draft  re- 
jectees. 

But  I  know  what  is  going  to  happen — 
as  It  so  often  does  around  here;  I  am 
going  to  be  asked  to  buy  the  whole  kettle 
of  flsh  In  this  barrel,  or  none  of  them, 
and,  If  that  is  my  only  option,  I  shall 
have  no  other  option  but  to  vote  "no" 
on  the  bin.  knowing  full  well  that 
through  the  magical  alchemy  of  politics 
this  will — somehow — make  me  In  "favor" 
of  poverty. 

There  is  much  yet  to  be  done  in  our 
never-ending  war  on  poverty — a  war  in 
which  the  Federal  Ghovernment  has  a 
large  and  proper  role  to  play.  The  hear- 
ings that  were  held  in  connection  with 
this  bUl  have  produced  a  wealth  of  ma- 
terial and  of  useful  suggestions  as  to  what 
we  might  do.  And,  despite  the  political 
dilemma  in  which  the  President  has 
placed  me,  I  think  we  can  all  be  properly 
grateful  to  him  for  having  so  focused  the 
national  attention  on  how  far  we  have 
yet  to  go  in  this  field  as  well  as  on  how 
desperately  we  need  to  rethink  our  prob- 
lem and  to  search  for  the  real  causes  of 
self-perpetuating  poverty  in  order  that, 
some  day  in  the  near  future,  we  can 
really  mount  an  attack  thereon. 

Would  it  not  be  the  wisest  course  of  ac- 
tion. I  therefore  ask  of  all  of  you.  to 
recommit  this  bill  to  the  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor,  in  the  hope  and 
expectation  that,  absent  the  political 
atmosphere  of  this  particular  year,  it  can 
produce  a  better  and  more  usefiil  prod- 
uct, and  one  to  which  we  can  all  Ki\e  our 
support? 

liiia  Is  the  course  of  action  I  urge  upon 
you. 

Mr.  FRELINGHUYSEN  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  yield  such  time  as  he  may  con- 
sume to  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
[Mr.  PtrnhI. 

Mr.  PIRNIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
measure  before  us  has  aroused  wide- 
spread interest  across  the  Nation  in  what 
Is  taking  place  In  this  great  Chamber. 
Citizens  the  length  and  breadth  of  these 
United  States  will  focus  their  attention 
on  the  reports  of  this  debate,  especially 
the  outcome  of  the  vote 

I  share  with  them  profound  concern 
for  the  myriad  problems  facing  the  poor 
and  less  fortunate  people  of  our  Nation. 
No  one  has  to  draft  me  for  any  war  on 
poverty.  I  enlisted  in  the  cause  long  ago 
and  can  assure  you  that  I  will  never 
apply  for  a  discharge 

The  problems  of  the  impoverished  are 
the  problems  of  all  America  Thousands 
of  responsible  individuals  share  this  view 
and  have  done  something  about  It  The 
phenomenal  success  of  Community  Chest 
and  United  Fund  drives  in  city  after  city 
throughout  our  country  provides  concrete 


evidence  that  those  that  have  are  deeply 
concerned  for  the  welfare  of  those  that 
have  not. 

I  must  admit  that  the  s<o-called  war 
on  poverty  is  an  appealing  phrase  that 
has  captured  the  imagination  of  all  who 
have  been  exposed  to  it  After  all,  every- 
one is  against  poverty  and  the  objective 
of  the  "war" — complete  victory  over  pov- 
erty— is  one  with  which  we  can  all  agree. 
It  is  in  the  .selection  of  weapons  with 
which  to  fixht  the  war  that  disagreement 
occurs  As  the  minority  report  on  this 
measure  so  eloquently  states: 

While  It  Is  true  that  gfrvernmetits  at 
iill  levels,  as  well  as  numerous  private  or- 
ganizations, have  coiitrtbutetl  and  are  con- 
'.inuliig  to  contribute  mlvrhtUy  to  the  erad- 
loatiun  of  poverty  In  America,  the  fact  re- 
m.ilna  that  the  principal  source  of  accom- 
plishment In  this  endeavor  h;vs  been,  and 
mvi.st  continue  to  be,  our  free  society  and 
competitive  economy 

At  the  rl.sk  of  in.serting  a  partisan  tone 
in  my  remarks,  let  me  .say  that  while  I 
am  certain  that  the  proponents  of  this 
bill,  starting  with  the  President,  are  very 
much  against  poverty,  as  we  all  are.  the 
primaiT  objective  of  the  measure  is  to 
win  friends  and  influence  people  who  will 
actively  support  the  administration  at 
the  p<ills  in  November  After  reviewint,' 
al!  the  facts,  I  can  come  to  no  other 
conclusion 

This  entire  poverty  problem,  althout?h 
.serious,  has  been  kjrossly  overstated  with 
regard  to  its  extent  in  the  United  States. 
And.  equally  important,  the  many  local. 
State  and  Federal  programs  currently 
in  operation  to  combat  poverty,  have 
either  been  greatly  underestimated  In 
terms  of  their  effectiveness,  or  totally 
ignored  by  the  proponents  of  the  bill. 

We  are  led  to  believe  that  35  million 
people  in  this  Nation  are  poverty  strick- 
en. We  are  told  that  the  problem  is 
becomititi  more  intense  each  day  and 
that,  because  of  the  ab.sence  of  grandiose 
schemes  to  reverse  the  tide,  our  Nati(jn  is 
nearinfc,'  its  darkest  hour  The.se  state- 
m»'nts  cannot  be  taken  li^^'htly  They  are 
not  bedtime  stories  or  fairytales.  But. 
thev  are  a  Ion*,'  way  from  the  whole 
truth,  and  it  has  always  been  my  under- 
standing that  the  people  want  nothing 
but  the  truth. 

Let  us  examine  the  claim  that  35  mil- 
lion of  our  friends  and  neighbors  are 
[xjverty  stricken  Accordint;  to  the  ad- 
ministration the  poverty  yardstick  is  an 
annual  cash  uicome  of  $3  000  or  less. 

Usini{  that  standard,  more  than  a  mil- 
lion men  and  women  in  the  armtxl  .serv- 
ices, mcluriink'  one  of  my  own  sons  who 
is  currently  on  active  duty  with  the 
.Army  in  Europe,  are  poverty  stricken  be- 
cause of  income  not  up  to  $3,000  per 
year  And.  using  that  .same  measuring 
device,  thousands  and  thou.sands  of 
young  people  who  are  attending  school 
full  time,  but  find  it  nece.ssary  to  work 
part  time  to  help  finance  their  contin- 
uing education,  are  also  poverty  stricken. 

In  my  hometown  of  Utica,  N  Y  ,  there 
are  two  outstanding  young  educational 
institutions,  neither  one  of  which  is  yet 
two  decades  old,  whose  cla.ssrooms  are 
apparently  jammed  with  poverty  strick- 
en students  That  is.  of  course,  if  the 
students'  financial  positions  are  meas- 
ured by  the  poverty  yardstick.     At  these 


cation      They   are 
difllcult  to  pursue  their 
are 
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two  colleKe.^— Utica  College  and  Mohiwv 
Valley  Community  College— more  thin 
80  percent  of  the  student  body  are  m 
ployed.  In  the  vast  majority  of  ciSi* 
the  students  arc  working  because  th« 
need  the  money  to  pay  for  their  eSu 
finding  it  somewhit 
>ursue  their  studle.s  but  thw 
evidenciny  that  "i;et  up  and  ej" 
spirit  for  which  this  Nation  is  fajaom 
They  are  working  h.ird  for  somethlnB 
imp'jrtant  and,  I  am  proud  to  say  thev 
are  well  on  the  way  to  becoming  tomoN 
row's  leaders 

I  have  one  objective  in  mind  in  citinc 
the.se  two  instances,  and  that  is  to  do  aU 
that  I  can  to  brin^  to  light  the  fact  that 
the  administration's  claim  that  35  mi], 
lion  .Americans  are  poverty  stricken  is  a 
gros  misstatement  of  fact.  The  very 
same  people  who  in  19-30  falsely  claimed 
that  the  prestige  of  our  Nation  was  suf- 
fering abroad,  are  guilty  of  uttering 
equally  false  and  damaging  statements 
today  .And  the^e  statements  arc  seri- 
ously afTectinu  our  prestige  in  nations  of 
the  world  that  formerly  regarded  the 
United  States  as  the  land  of  opportunity 
and  unlimited  success  Political  expedi- 
ency still  appears  to  be  the  rule  of  thumb 
in  their  actions 

Another  area  that  demands  attention 
has  to  do  with  existing  programs  that  are 
operating  and  experiencing  a  marked 
degree  of  success  in  combating  poverty. 
The  American  public  Is  being  led  to  be- 
lieve that  little  or  nothing  is  presently 
being  accomplished  to  battle  this  mwt 
.serious  problem  of  poverty.  If  programs 
now  underway  are  meeting  the  great 
challenge  of  combating  poverty,  why 
should  the  administration  propose  such 
■A  broad  new  plan'  I  believe  that  the 
answer  is  now  quite  apparent.  Novem- 
ber 3  will  soon  be  here. 

Let  us  look  at  the  facts.  Secretary  of 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare  Anthony 
Celebrezze.  in  testifying  on  the  bill  under 
discussion  before  the  House  Committee 
on  Education  and  Labor,  reported  that 
at  present  the  Federal  Government  has 
42  different  programs  In  operation  to 
combat  poverty.  Prom  the  Bureau  of 
the  Budget,  we  learn  that  almost  $32  bil- 
lion was  appropriated  for  these  programs 
during  fiscal  year  1964.  We  have  food 
distribution  programs,  manpower  de- 
velopment and  training  operations,  low- 
income  housing  projects,  unemployment 
compensation,  accelerated  public  works. 
We  have  all  these  programs  and  many 
more  too.  And,  I  have  not  even  touched 
upon  the  many,  many  State  and  local 
programs  that  also  are  in  effect. 

Do  we,  at  the  co.st  of  biUions  of  dollars 
to  the  taxpayers,  need  elaborate  plans 
to  duplicate  those  many  programs  that 
already  are  doing  the  main  part  of  the 
job  that  has  to  be  done?  The  answer 
Ls  a  most  definite  "No." 

This  administration  and  this  Congress 
would  do  well  to  attack  poverty  by  pre- 
serving jobs  right  here  In  this  country. 
On  many  previous  occasions.  I  have 
alerted  our  State  Department  to  the  dev- 
astating competition  of  foreign  Imports. 
I  have  stressed  that  our  American  stand- 
ard of  living  was  built  Into  the  cost  of 
our  manufactured  products,  making  some 
trade   protection   necessary   if   Industry 
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««,mtry  was  to  survive.    This  plea 
Bi  our  country  was  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^ 

has  ^l^^^'Sefn  closeS  as  their  oper- 
■^^'f  have   b^en    transfererd   to   new 

P^'rrttttbst  indeed  critical 
^:'area  bSt  this  experience  is  not 
^  ""^  rountless  communities  around 
"^''iuntryTeSewlse  affected.  I  know 
*'"^inst  be  trade  between  nations  and 
*''%rents  are  required  but  let  us  be 
*S  it  us  remember  the  most  ef- 
realptic.  i-f  poverty  is  employment 
'^fdo  an  n  our  power  to  preserve  and 
;?otect  the  jobs  of  our  domestic  econ- 

'^iris  not  enough  to  oppose  a  plan  de- 
^  tri  tflckle  a  problem  even  if  one 
r/nofa  ree  wi?h  that  plan.  There  is 
'^'^Xndinp  responsibility  to  propose 
S  alternaUve  solution  to  what  problems 

"""^en  fhough  It  has  been  demonstrated 
OiaTihe  war  on  poverty  is  presently  be- 
nafn  eht  on  several  fronts,  it  may  be 
Sat  mcfre^°  tion  Is  needed.  It  Is  with  a 
?nce^  desire  to  review  what  has  been 
Ineand  to  evaluate  what  may  be  done 
0  further  combat  poverty  that  I  intro- 
LVd  HR.  12152.  a  bill  to  establish  a 
National  Human  Resources  Develop- 
ment commission  to  make  a  compre- 
hensive and  impartial  study  with  regard 
fo  Minting  programs  dealing  with  the 
nroblems  created  by  poverty  and  to  rec- 
ommend a  suggested  course  of  future 
action  to  effectively  erase  poverty  from 
the  face  of  this  Nation. 

It  would  be  far  more  sensible  for  Con- 
fess to  be  called  upon  to  act  upon  the 
ecommendatlons  of  such  a  commission 
than  the  makeshift  proposals  in  the  bill 
we  have  before  us.  Otherwise  we  may 
be  euiltv  of  waste  and  confusion.  In  the 
meantime  we  should  employ  effectively 
and  promptly  the  weapons  which  have 
been  provided. 

Mr.  FRELINGHUYSEN.  Mr.  Chair- 
man I  yield  such  time  as  he  may  con- 
sume to  the  gentleman  from  Illinois  [Mr. 

.\NDERS0N  1 . 

Mr.   ANDERSON.    Mr.   Chairman,  I 
feel  constrained   to  speak  briefly   this 
afternoon  on  the  so-called  antipoverty 
bill  because  of  some  remarks  that  were 
made  yesterday  by  the  chairman  of  the 
Education  and  Labor  Committee  at  the 
opening  of  debate  on  this  measure.    He, 
and  also  other  speakers  on  the  majority 
side  of  the  aisle  have  stated  that  this  bill, 
designed  as  it  is— so  they  say— to  get  to 
the  roots  of  the  poverty  problem  and  to 
eliminate  the  squalor  and  misery  of  those 
enmeshed  In  the  chains  of  the  poverty 
cycle  is  a  matter  of  conscience  and  a 
moral  issue.     They  Imply,  indeed  they 
say  with  some  considerable  breast  beat- 
ing, that  those  who  oppose  this  measure 
are  indifferent  to  the  9  million  families  or 
the  35  to  40  million  Americans  who  they 
say  exist  below  the  poverty  line  of  $3,000 
of  annual  Income  for  a  family  of  four. 
They  acclaim  in  self-righteous  tones  that 
the  opponents  of  this  bill  are  cold  and 
calloused  with  respect  to  human  needs; 
whereas  they,  the  proponents,  are  gifted 
not  only  with  the  vision  to  see  the  need 
but  the  wisdom  to  prescribe  the  proper 
solutions  to  the  poverty  problem. 
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Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  realize  full  well 
that  it  Is  entirely  consistent  with  human 
nature  that  we  all  seek  self -vindication 
for  our  beliefs  and  actions.     But.  Mr. 
Chairman,  it  is  far  more  than  such  a  de- 
sire to  seek  and  attain  self-vindication 
that  prompts  me  to  cast  off  the  specious 
and  empty  charge  of  indifference  to  and 
neglect  of  human  suffering  as  the  reason 
for  my  opposition  to  the  L.B.J.  poverty 
package.    Indeed,  if  I  were  disposed  to 
consume  my  time  in  mere  recrimination 
I  would  suggest  that  some  of  the  leather- 
lunged  orators  and  stentorian  voices  who 
have  filled  this  Chamber  with  their  sen- 
tentious denunciations  of  one  of  man- 
kind's most  ancient  foes — poverty— are 
the   real   culprits  when   the   charge   of 
cynicism  and  calloused  indifference  is 

made.  _,    , 

A  former  Princeton  professor.  Profes- 
sor Emeritus  Harley  Lutz  once  said: 

War  on  poverty  is  a  slogan  that  can  reason- 
ably be  expected  to  yield  considerable  po- 
litical mileage.  No  one  Is  in  favor  of  pov- 
erty and  criticism  if  a  program  purporting  to 
deal  with  It  is  as  risky,  politically,  as  being 
In  favor  of  sin  or  against  motherhood. 

Yet  the  odds  are  heavily  against  complete 
elimination  of  poverty  by  any  kind  of  degree 
of  government  action.  The  dramatic  an- 
nouncement of  the  slogan  may  carry  for  some 
the  Implication  that  theretofore  poverty  had 
been  tolerated,  but  that  little  serious  thought 
or  effort  had  been  given  to  the  amelioration 


Here  I  might  digress  parenthetically 
to  note  that  it  has  already  been  abun- 
dantiy  pointed  out  that  with  42  existing 
poverty  programs  in  the  Department  of 
Health  Education,  and  Welfare  alone. 
and  with  an  estimated  current  annual 
poverty  budget  of  around  $32  billion  a 
year  on  the  Federal  level  alone— the 
Johnson  administration  is  not  the  first 
to  seek  to  alleviate  poverty. 

But  to  conclude  this  particular  thought 
I  quote  again  very  briefly  from  Professor 
Lutz: 

The  fact  la  that  the  whole  history  of  eco- 
nomic progress  Is  a  record  of  the  struggle 
against  poverty  In  the  sense  of  the  scarcity 
or  deficiency  of  goods  In  relation  to  needs. 
Everything  that  has  been  done  to  Increase 
production  from  the  most  primitive  tools 
and  InBtrumente  to  today's  enormous  com- 
plex of  machines,  materials,  technology,  and 
skills  has  broadened  and  strengthened  the 
drive  to  minimize  scarcity. 

Mr  Chairman,  we  are  fighting  the  war 
against  poverty  today  on  scores  of  dif- 
ferent fronts  as  we  must  and  should. 
The  American  people  are  helping  in  that 
batUe  with  annual  contributions  on  a 
voluntary  basis  of  more  than  $10  billion 
to  churches,  private  and  public  chanties. 
and  foundations. 

We,  in  the  Congress,  fought  it  in  this 
very  Chamber  just  2  days  ago  when 
we  approved  a  military  pay  raise.  For  it 
has  been  reliably  estimated  and  reported 
that  more  than  a  million  of  our  military 
personnel  and  their  dependents  would,  on 
the  basis  of  their  annual  cash  Income, 
fall  below  what  has  been  described  m  tWs 
debate  as  the  "poverty  line."  We  fought 
it  here  a  few  days  earlier  when  we  ap- 
proved a  5-percent  overall  increase  to 
the  beneficiaries  under  our  social  secu- 
rity system.  Back  in  1962  I  recall  voting 
for  the  so-called  public  welfare  amend- 
ments to  the  Social  Security  Act.  They 
were  certainly  designed  to  enable  our 


welfare  officials  and  administrators  to 
more  effectively  and  efficiently  wage  the 
war  against  poverty  by  requiring  certain 
recipients  of  public  assistance  to  seek 
training   or   retraining  in  some  useful 

capacity.  »  *    ,  mcj 

The  Vocational  Education  Act  of  1963 
certainly  must  stand  at  the  very  head  of 
the  list  of  weapons  that  the  Congress  has 
sought  to  place  at  the  disposal  of  the 
proper    officials    within    the    executive 
branch  to  fight  both  unemployment  and 
underemployment,     two     of     the    root 
causes  of  poverty.    Yet  the  States  have 
not  yet  even  been  given  the  opportunity 
to   implement   the   expanded  programs 
authorized  by  this  legislation  before  in  a 
lot    of    sound    and    fury    we    find    Mr. 
Shriver— L.B.J. 's  personal  chief  of  staff 
in  the  poverty  war— talking  about  new 
programs  with  such  glamorous  names  as 
VISTA  to  take  up  the  slack. 

As  was  pointed  out  so  conclusively  in 
the  hearings  on  this  bill,  the  opening  sec- 
tion of  the  Vocational  Education  Act 
clearly  states  that  its  purpose  is: 

"To  develop  new  programs  of  voca- 
tional education,  and  to  provide  part- 
time  employment  for  youths  who  need 
the  earnings  from  such  employment  to 
continue  their  vocational  training  on  a 
full-time  basis,   so  that  persons  of   all 
ages  in  all  communities  of  the  State — 
those  In  high  school,  those  who  have  com- 
pleted or  discontinued  their  formal  ed- 
ucation and  are  preparing  to  enter  the 
labor  market,  those  who  have  already 
entered  the  labor  market  but  need  to  up- 
grade their  skills  or  learn  new  ones,  and 
those  with  special  educational  handi- 
caps—will have  ready  access  to  voca- 
tional training  or  retraining  which  is  of 
high  quality,  which  is  realistic  In  the 
light   of   actual   or   anticipated   oppor- 
timities  for   gainful   employment,   and 
which  is  suited  to  their  needs,  interests, 
and  ability  to  benefit  from  such  train- 
ing." 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  the  members  or 
the  committee  if  it  is  not  feasible  and 
infinitely  wiser  to  implement  the  pro- 
visions of  this  act  than  to  embark  on  a 
series  of  new  and  untried  programs  de- 
signed apparently  to  achieve  the  same 

objective.  - 

Mr.  Chairman,  when  we  passed  the 
Vocational  Education  Act  of  1963,  we  also 
provided  for  new  work-study  programs 
with  Federal  compensation.  We  provid- 
ed for  residential  vocational  schools  with 
all  expenses  paid  for  school  dropouts  or 
unemployed  youths. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  bill  we  are  now 
asked  to  approve  and  for  which  we  are 
asked  to  authorize  an  additional  $1  bil- 
lion, in  large  part  merely  duplicates  this 
legislation  and  piles  new  programs  on 
top  of  similar  and  existing  programs. 

Mr.  Chairman,  when  one  begins  to  con- 
template the  folly  of  this  ill-conceived 
legislation,  you  wonder  if  since  Mr.  John- 
son ruled  out  Mr.  Shriver  as  a  vice-presi- 
dential possibUity,  there  is  not  a  certain 
desperate  urgency  behind  the  intensified 
efforts  this  week  to  make  Mr.  Shriver  our 
new  "Poverty  Czar." 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  a  Member  of  the 
87th  Congress  I  was  among  those  who 
voted  for  the  Manpower  Development 
and  Training  Act.  This  act  also  makes 
provision    for    new    opportunities    for 
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school  dropouts  and  unemployed  or  un- 
deremployed youths.  It  provides  in  short 
for  new  programs  for  the  counseling  and 
training  of  our  youth.  This  act  Is  like- 
wise so  comparatively  new  that  our  ex- 
perience under  it  is  still  relativf^ly  lim- 
ited. Yet  now  we  arc  Ix-inK  urged  to  rush 
into  a  new,  overlapping,  and  duplicate- 
type  program. 

The  question  has  been  very  aptly  put. 
Why  would  not  the  youth  who  might 
volunteer  for  a  Job  Corps  be  better  ad- 
vised to  take  advantage  of  the  Man- 
power Training  and  Development  Act  or 
opportunities  under  the  Vocational 
Education  Act?  How  would  the  resi- 
dential centers  of  the  Job  Corps  differ 
materially  or  essentially  from  the  resi- 
dential-vocational schools  envisioned  in 
the  Vocational  Education  Acf  Why 
should  the  work-study  courses  of  the 
Vocational  Education  Act  under  the  De- 
partment of  Healrh.  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare be  duplicated  by  work-training  pro- 
Eirams  under  the  proposed  Office  of 
Economic  Opportunity?  These  ques- 
tions go  unanswered. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  that  there  is  a 
very  fundamental  ideological  difference 
that  separates  those  who  are  for  and 
those  who  are  against  this  bill.  It  Is  this 
fundamental  difference  in  philosophy 
rather  than  Indifference  to  the  suffer- 
ing of  those  who  are  rightfully  classed 
as  "poverty  stricken"  that  has  compelled 
me  to  the  conclusion  that  I  cannot  In 
good  conscience  and  on  any  moral  basis 
support  the  text  of  the  legislation  that  is 
before  us. 

On  February  8.  1964.  Gunnar  Myrdal. 
the  Swedish  sociologist,  wrote  an  article 
for  the  New  Republic  entitled  "The  Warm 
Poverty."  In  it  appear.s  this  veiy  sig- 
nificant quotation: 

A  common  characteristic  of  all  the  reforms 
directed  at  raising  the  quality  of  the  labor 
force  and  eradlcatlni?  poverty  In  the  midst 
of  plenty  Is  that  the  increased  expenditure 
will  be  public  expenditure  Even  when  pov- 
erty Is  gone,  when  there  Is  little  or  no  un- 
employment or  underemployment,  a  rela- 
tively much  larger  part  of  the  Nation's  needs 
will  have  to  be  met  by  collective  means.  In 
the  future  society  toward  which  we  are  mov- 
ing, where  our  productive  efforts  will  in- 
creasingly have  t<>  be  devoted  to  the  care 
of  human  beings,  health,  education,  research. 
and  culture,  and  to  making  our  communUles 
more  effective  lnstn.imenta  for  living  and 
working,  public  spending  will  be  an  ever 
l.irger  part  of  total  spending.  This  is  be- 
cause It  is  not  very  practical  or  economical, 
and  In  most  cases  not  even  possible,  to 
rely  on  private  enterprise  for  filling  these 
types  of  demands. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  most  succinctly 
stated  is.  I  believe,  the  great  societv  of 
which  President  Lyndon  Johnson  now 
speaks  since  the  New  Frontier  has  passed 
into  limbo  In  the  lexicon  of  American  po- 
litical slogans.  The  threat  society  Is  one 
which  envisions  an  era  where  man  be- 
comes increasingly  dependent  upon  the 
state  and  increasingly  despairs  of  being 
able  to  achieve  the  Roals  of  a  better  life 
through  the  mechanisms  in  the  private 
sector  of  the  economy. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  antipoverty  bill  Is 
merely  one  measure  In  a  whole  dreary 
series  of  such  proposals  that  flow  ever 
more  swiftly  from  the  maw  of  the  Gov- 
ernment apparatus  which  has  spread  Its 


tentacles  into  every  phase  of  American 
life.  It  is  conceived  in  the  spirit  of  hope- 
lessness with  respect  to  the  ability  of  the 
private  American  economy  to  properly 
produce  and  distribute  the  goods  and 
.-ervice.s  that  our  people  nted  to  lead 
happy  and  abundant  lives.  Mr  Chair- 
man, I  reject  outright  that  philo.sophy 
of  despair,  and  therefore  and  consistent 
therewith  I  must  vote  at:ainst  this  bill. 
Norman  Thomas  recently  enthu.^ia.'^ti- 
cally  embraced  th:s  bill  as  a  socialistic 
measure  which  really  amounted  to  the 
adoption  of  a  !:;reat  part  of  his  platform. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  American  people 
have  in  a  series  of  free  elections  regu- 
larly rejected  Mr  Thomas  and  his  .'So- 
cialist Party  and  platform  I  think  that 
when  the  Madison  Avenue  veneer  is 
stripped  from  this  bill  they  will  likewi.se 
reject  it  as  the  means  to  solving  the 
problem  of  poverty  in  the  United  States. 

Mr  FRELINGHUYSEN  Mr  Chair- 
man. I  yield  such  lime  a.s  he  may  con- 
sume to  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  I  Mr. 

MrCCLLOCH  1 

Mr.  Mcculloch  Mi  chairman.  I 
believe  that  a  Conyres.snian  should  be  in 
his  district  to  confer  and  visit  with  his 
constituents  whenever  ofTinal  duties  do 
not  require  him  to  be  in  Washnvton. 

When  Congress  adjourns.  I  expect  to 
return  home  and  to  be  available  for  con- 
ferences and  visits  with  residents  of  the 
Fourth  District  in  the  courthouse  of  each 
county  seat  between  8  am.  and  4  p.m..  in 
accordance  with  the  following  schedule: 

Allen  County.  Lima:  Thursday,  August 


Wapakoncta: 
Tuesday, 


Auglaize         County, 
Wednesday.  Aucust  26. 

Darke    County.    Greenville: 
September  1. 

Mercer  County,  Celina:  Monday,  Au- 
gust 31. 

Miami  County,  Troy:  Tuesday,  August 
25. 

Preble  County.  Eaton:  Wedne.sday. 
September  2 

Shelby  County,  Sidney:  Monday,  Au- 
gust 24. 

No  appointments  will  be  necessary. 
Any  problems  with,  or  opinions  concern- 
ing, the  Federal  Government  will  be 
proper  subject  for  conference. 

Of  cour.se.  I  will  be  «lad  to  .see  residents 
of  the  district,  in  my  Piqua  offlco,  any 
time  that  Coni^res.s  i.s  not  in  session,  ex- 
cept on  the  days  scheduled  above. 

Mr.  FRELINGHUYSEN.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  yield  the  balance  of  the  time  to  a 
member  of  the  committee,  the  gentle- 
man from  Michik'an   I  Mr.  Griffin  1. 

Mr.  GRIFPIN.  Mr  Chairman,  as  the 
Members  of  this  House  well  know,  I  have 
a  warm  affection  and  only  the  highest 
repard  for  the  author  of  this  particular 
bill,  my  good  friend,  the  gentleman  from 
Georgia  [Mr.  Landrum].  I  sincerely 
wish  it  were  possible  on  this  occasion 
for  mo  to  rl.se  and  lend  my  support  to 
this  bill  which  bears  his  name— and  I 
most  certainly  would  do  so  if  it  would.  In 
fact,  achieve  the  noble  and  universal  goal 
of  curing  poverty. 

Among  the  members  of  our  Committee 
on  Education  and  Lat>or  we  have  had  our 
agreements  —and  we  have  had  our  sharp 
disagreemen^s  concerning  the  merits  of 
various    bills.     Considering     the     cmo- 


^ugust  S 

tional,  political  and  highly  explosive  na. 
ture  of  the  subjects  which  come  befor* 
our  committee— subjects  with  which  »* 
must  necessarily  deal,  day  in  and  dl! 
out,  I  think  it  quite  remarkable  and» 
tribute  to  the  Individual  members  of  that 
committee  that  .somehow — even  despite 

an  occasional  lockout  or  sit-in we  still 

speak  to  one  another.  Indeed,  we  are 
friends,  and  find  it  possible  to  respect 
the  sincerity  of  those  with  whom  we 
disagree. 

Having  said  that.  I  could  not  be  true 
to  my  .sense  of  conscience  and  my  deep 
conviction  if  I  did  not  .say,  with  all  the 
emi)hasi.s  at  my  command,  that  this  la 
the  worst  piece  of  legislation — and  prob- 
ably the  mo.-t  damaging  to  our  consti- 
tutional P'ederal-State  system  of  govern- 
ment— tliat  has  ever  come  from  the  Edu- 
cation and  Labor  Committee  during  my 
8  years  of  service  as  a  member. 

If  there  is  one  bedrock  principle  upon 
which  our  political  and  economic  system 
depends,  and  to  which  we  have  always 
pointed  with  pride,  it  is  the  fundamental 
I)rinciple  that  ours  is  a  government  of 
law.s^ — not  of  men.  A  bill  like  this,  which 
is  so  patently  an  outright  transfer  of 
leeislative  authority  to  the  executive 
branch — a  bill  which  actually  creates  a 
government  of  men.  and  not  of  laws- 
should  and  must  be  stricken  down. 
Surely,  no  expedient  or  temporary  politi- 
cal advantage  can  justify  the  enactment 
of  this  bill. 

Some  may  wonder  how  could  I  use 
such  harsh  words  with  respect  to  this 
bill.  In  what  way  does  It  create  and 
foster  a  government  of  men,  rather  than 
law? 

The  bill  is  referred  to  as  a  war  on 
jwverty — but  where  in  the  bill  is  there 
a  definition  of  "poverty"?  Have  you 
looked  for  it? 

Does  the  bill,  anywhere,  define  the 
most  important  term  u.sed  in  connection 
with  this  legislation?  No.  We  are  told 
in  press  releases  and  we  are  assured  by 
the  people  in  the  administration  that 
they  know  what  the  term  "poverty" 
means.  They  say  that  anyone  with  an 
income  of  $.3,000  or  less  is  considered 
poverty-stricken.  But  there  Is  no  such 
definition  in  the  bill.  Are  we  talking 
about  a  government  of  laws — or  of  men? 

If  $3,000  of  income  is  to  be  the  yard- 
stick, it  should  be  kept  in  mind  that 
famihes  differ  as  to  their  size  and  their 
needs.  And  what  about  the  couple  with 
500  shares  of  IBM  stock?  They  would 
have  an  income  of  le.ss  than  $3,000  a 
year,  but  they  would  have  as.sets  of  over 
a  quarter  of  a  million  dollars.  Mr. 
Shriver  as.sures  us  that  he  would  take 
such  factors  into  account.  But.  we  have 
only  his  personal  assurance.  There  Is 
nothing  In  this  bill  that  draws  meaning- 
ful lines  or  distinctions  concerning  the 
meaning  of  "poverty":  neither  do  we 
know  how  long  Mr.  Shriver  is  going  to 
bo  Director  of  this  particular  program. 

I  could  p>oint  to  .section  after  section 
to  prove  my  point,  but  let  me  refer  briefly 
in  the  short  time  available  to  page  42, 
which  is  the  program  to  assist  migratory 
workers.  If  there  is  any  area  where  the 
Congress  ought  to  do  something,  It  is  in 
this  field.  We  have  jurisdiction  because 
migratory  workers  are  Involved  In  inter- 
state commerce. 
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^"*  .^,  chftH  develop  and  Implement 

The  Director  shaU^cievei^P^^  ^^  ^^^ 


The  Director  s"^"^;      program  to  aaslat 
^  soon  as  pr^.^V-^.^llKHivtsTons  of  States. 


cftl  aee  or  because  they  are  too  old  or  ^^^o .  --— -   -  ,     -„„^^t„ 

^t^c  Sd  nonprofit  agencies.  Institution.,     tries  dry  up  and  machines  leave  their  ^uj  «>ta   P  p_^     ^^^^^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^^ 

P"  anizSons.  farm  organizations  or  Individ-     hands  idle.  migrant  "  HrV^n  nonulation.     Seventeen  percent 

organizaiKi^.^^^^^^  and  operating  program*         There  are  more  than  a  million  migrant 

farmworkers  in  the  United  States.    For 


Organizations,  ^au..^^     operating  program- 

rJsisttn«  f-  U^^"^^^^^'^"""'''  ''"■ 
ployecs  etc. 

,  ^t  this  a  great  way  to  legislate? 
w?  the  Congres!  are  not  developing  a 
we.  the  ^°"*^  ,  ,  migratory  workers. 
r?Ss"biU  we"say?hat  "the  Director 
Sa  uevelop  and  implement-  a  program 

cut  migratory  workers. 
'%TebiirprovSeTno  meaningful  guid^ 
„I^  no  standards.  The  only  llmita- 
S  a"e  that  such  programs  "developed 
^°d  implemented"  by  the  Director 
Sould  be  within  the  general  fields  of 
Eing  sanitation,  education,  and  day 
rare  of  children, 
'^'xhis  is  an  example-but  only  an  ex^ 


their  hours  of  backbreaking  work  in  the 
fields,  they  earn  an  average  annual  wage 
of  only  $1,164.  Federal  minimum  wage 
laws  do  not  cover  migrant  farmwork- 
ers; practically  none  of  them  have  un- 
employment insurance;  and  they  must 
work  until  they  die,  since  very  few  are 
protected  by  social  security. 

In  the  Appalachian  region  of  eastern 
Kentucky  thousands  of  hardy  and  proud 
coal  miners  have  been  without  jobs  for 
several  years.  Some  of  them  can  earn 
from  $3  to  $10  a  day  scrabbling  out  coal 
in  unsafe  truck  mines,  but  this  work  is 
rarely    steady.    In    Kentucky's     Perry 


^  This  is  an  example-but  only  an  ex-     ^ar^y    ....u>-    -^ ^-^^^^^  ^^^^^  ^,, 
^ple_of  the  approach  and  philosophy     ^o^^^J^^    ^^^^  ^^^^.^^^  unemployment 


nf  the  entire  bill. 

The  bill  should  be  defeated:  and  I  hope 
that  there  will  be  enough  Members  who 
Sll  have  the  courage  tomorrow  to  vote 
acaiiist  this  bill.  . 

Mr  ROOSEVELT.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  1 '  ■  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  I  Mr.  Ryan]. 

Mr  RYAN  of  New  York.  Mr.  Chair- 
man '  America  is  the  most  prosperous 
nation  in  the  world.  Our  factories  pro- 
duce more  goods ;  we  have  the  highest  per 
capita  income;  we  have  the  highest 
standard  of  living. 

However,  there  is  the  "other  Amer- 
,ca"-one-flfth  of  the  Nation— living  in 
novertv  and  deprivation  in  the  subbase- 
ment  of  our  society.    These  35  million 
men  women,  and  children  Inhabit  every 
region  of  the  country— the  rat-infested 
slums  of  Harlem,  the  dying  towns  of 
eastern  Kentucky,  the  flat  fields  of  Ala- 
bama and  Mississippi,  the  depleted  areas 
of  upper  Minnesota,  and  the  reservations 
in  Arizona.     No  State  can  boast  that 
poverty  is  unknown  within  Its  borders, 
and   no   city   can   cover   up   its   urban 
pockets  of  poverty. 

Raw  statistics  cannot  convey  the  depth 
of  povertv  in  America,  but  they  can  bring 
home  the  magnitude  of  the  problem.  U 
we  accept  a  yearly  income  level  of  $3,000 
for  a  family  as  the  upper  limit  of  pov- 
erty—and there  are  many  who  consider 
this  estimate  as  too  low— then  there  are 
fullv  9.3  million  families  living  below  the 
poverty  line.  One-sixth  of  the  young 
people  in  America,  over  11  million  chil- 
dren, are  members  of  families  living  m 
povertv.  And  more  than  half  of  these 
families  5.4  million  of  them,  with  17  mil- 
lion members— have  yearly  Incomes 
below  $2,000. 

But  the  statistics  do  not  convey  the 
true  impact  and  extent  of  poverty  in 
America.  Who  are  the  poor?  The  poor 
are  found  in  every  State,  among  every 
race  and  religion.  In  all  age  groups,  and 
come  from  all  levels  of  education  back- 
grounds. But  some  groups  are  more 
heavilv  afflicted  by  poverty,  not  because 
thev  are  lazy  by  nature  and  deserve  their 
fate— as  some  would  have  us  believe— but 
because  they  have  been  denied  educa- 


on  relief.  The  average  unemployment 
rate  in  the  seven-county  area  of  eastern 
Kentucky  hardest  hit  by  the  declining 
coal  industi-y  is  over  50  percent.  The 
10-State  region  of  Appalachia,  with  16 
mlUion  inhabitants,  lost  over  1.5  milUon 
in  the  1950's  through  migration  to  the 
big  cities  in  the  North,  and  as  the  edu- 
cated and  the  young  flee  this  area  in 
increasing  numbers,  it  will  become  more 
difficult  to  pull  Appalachia  out  of  the  bog 
of  poverty. 

Too  many  of  the  elderly  are  poor. 
Over  75  percent  of  those  over  65  years 
of  age  have  incomes  under  $2,000  a  year. 
Social  security  is  often  just  enough  to 
keep  starvation  at  arm's  length,  and  even 
the  boost  in  social  security  payments 
made  by  this  body  recently  is  barely 
enough  to  mark  time.  A  1960  report  by 
a  Senate  committee  graphically  noted 
the  plight  of  the  aged: 

At  least  half  of  the  aged—approximately 
8  million  people— cannot  afford  today  decent 
housing,  proper  nutrition,  adequate  medical 
care   •    •    •  or  necessary  recreation. 


I  cannot  adequately  portray  the  real 
effect  of  poverty;  what  it  means  to  live 
In  a  slum,  to  lack  an  education  or  the 
skills  to  hold  a  decent  job,  or  to  face 
prejudice  and  bigotry,  or  to  watch  a  town 
fall  into  despair  and  lethargy.  But  the 
facts  of  poverty  must  be  faced,  and  we 
must  mobilize  our  resources  to  attack  the 
roots  of  the  problem. 

President  Johnson  has  summoned 
America  to  a  war  on  poverty,  mjiis 
state  of  the  Union  message  the  President 
said: 

Unfortunately,  many  Americans  hve  on 
the  outskirts  of  hope— some  because  of  their 
poverty,  some  because  of  their  color,  and 
too  many  because  of  both. 

More  than  9  million  American  families 
are  living  in  poverty,  with  total  annual 
incomes  of  less  than  $3,000  a  year,  less 
than  $60  a  week.  These  families  plus 
single  individuals  with  incomes  of  less 
than  $1,500  a  year,  total  about  35  million 
Americans— a  fifth  of  our  Nation  living 
in  a  world  of  poverty. 

Their  world  is  without  pride  or  privacy. 
Hope  is  nonexistent.  Ambition  is  a 
myth     Most    horrible    of    all.    m    this 


stricken  population.  Seventeen  percent 
of  all  white  families  suffer  from  pov- 
erty But  more  than  twice  that.  44  per- 
cent of  all  American  Negro  families  suf- 
fer in  poverty. 

In  New  York  City,  based  on  the  1960 
census,  we  have  some  317.000  families 
living  in  poverty— on  incomes  below 
$3  000.  That  is  about  18  percent  of  the 
population,  almost  one  out  of  every  five. 
Negroes  make  up  about  14.7  percent 
of  the  city's  total  population,  but  they 
make  up  29.2  percent  of  the  city's  poor 
population.  Puerto  Ricans  make  up  7.9 
percent  of  the  city's  total  population, 
but  they  make  up  18.8  percent  of  the 
city's  poor  population. 

The  recent  unfortunate  events  in  Har- 
lem Bedford-Stuyvesant,  Rochester, 
and'  Jersey  City  underscore  the  frustra- 
tion and  despair  which  poverty  pro- 
duces. They  underscore  the  urgency  of 
an  attack  not  on  the  consequences  but 
on  the  causes — inadequate  education, 
inadequate  housing,  inadequate  job  op- 
portunity. For  idle  youth— out  of 
school,  out  of  hope-we  must  provide 
economic  opportunity.  We  were  warned 
about  this  social  dynamite  long  ago. 
Time  is  running  out. 

Yesterday  the  gentleman  from  Geor- 
gia [Mr.  Landrum]  pointed  out  how  in 
the  past  problems  of  poverty  might  be 
dealt  with  on  an  individual  or  group 
basis  For  instance,  the  family  could 
move  to  new  land.  But,  he  said  the 
frontiers  which  existed  for  our  forebear- 
ers  simply  do  not  exist  anymore.  He  is 
right  He  recognizes  the  complexities 
of  our  modern  industriaUzed.  urbanized 
society,  and  the  Committee  on  Labor 
recgonizes  them  and  has  attempted  to 
deal  with  them  in  the  bill  before  us. 

HR  11377  is  a  first  skirmish  In  the 
war  on  poverty.  One  legislative  meas- 
ure will  not  conquer  poverty,  but  "let  us 
begin"  in  the  words  of  John  F.  Kennedy. 
We  are  debating  whether  or  not  to  al- 
locate less  than  $1  billion  to  an  attack 
upon  poverty.  That  is  about  1  percent  of 
the  total  Federal  budget.  It  Is  less  than 
2  percent  of  what  we  spend  in  defense. 
It  is  just  $33  per  poverty-stricken  Ameri- 

Under  the   allocation  formulas.  New 
York  State  would  get  no  more  than  $12U 

inillion.  ,  it-^,. 

In  terms  of  New  York  State's  17  million 
people  and  its  huge  poverty  problems  it 
is  little  more  than  a  drop  in  the  Poverty 
bucket     Both  New  York  State  and  City 
have  massive  needs  in  adult  education 
and  in  care  of  poor  children.    The  State 
has  more  than  a  million  residents  22 
years  or  older  who  have  less  than  a  6th- 
grade  education.    Some  150,000  children 
in  the  State  are  members  of  families  with 
total  incomes  of  less  than  $1,000  a  year. 
And  the  New  York  City  administration 
has  claimed  the  city  itself  spends  about 
a  billion  dollars  a  year  on  poverty— witn 
no  particularly  dramatic  effects. 
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Prom  the  statistics  alone,  it  Is  obvious 
the  Economic  Opportunities  Act  is  only  a 
first  tentative  step  toward  meeting  the 
problems  of  poverty  and  the  potentials 
of  our  economy 

Mr.  Chairman,  now  let  us  examine  the 
specific  provisions  of  the  bill  lUse'.f  Title 
I  Is  designed  to  expand  the  opportunities 
for  our  youth  to  yam  the  education,  skills. 
and  experience  needed  to  e-scaoe  from 
the  vicious  cycle  of  poverty  into  which 
they  were  bom 

In  October  of  1963.  730.000  of  our 
youth  were  out  of  school  and  out  of 
work — a  figure  which  represents  a  22- 
percent  Increase  in  a  1-year  period  Left 
to  Itself,  the  problem  will  multiply  Title 
I  includes  three  different  programs  aimed 
at  reaching  this  ^roup  The  first  of  these 
Is  a  voluntary  Job  Cor;)s  with  camp- 
based  programs  of  education  and  voca- 
tional trainine:  or  conservation  work  for 
young  men  and  women  The  conserva- 
tion camps  will  do  more  than  provide 
basic  skills  and  education;  one  of 
their  goals  is  to  change  attitudes 
from  IndlCTerence  to  interest,  from 
resignation  to  ambition.  Since  poor 
environment  is  generally  conceded  to 
be  one  of  the  primary  causes  of  poor 
educational  achievement  and  lack  of 
interest.  It  is  extremely  important  to 
take  our  most  deprived  youth  out  of  their 
usual  environments.  For  any  of  the  72.- 
000  New  York  youths  who  might  be  eligi- 
ble for  membership  in  the  Corps,  this 
might  well  be  the  first  time  that  they 
had  ever  been  exposed  to  an  atmosphere 
outside  of  overcrowded  tenements 

The  recently  published  Haryou  study 
of  Harlem's  youth  Illustrates  the  magni- 
tude of  the  problem  in  New  York  City 
Only  half  of  the  children  under  18  live 
with  both  parents:  the  median  Income  of 
Harlem's  residents  is  a  bare  60  percent 
of  the  city's  median  income;  Harlem's 
unemployment  rate  is  more  than  twice 
that  of  the  city;  over  43  percent  of  Har- 
lem's employed  workers  are  employed  In 
work  that  Is  not  expanding  or  Is  being 
cut  back;  90  percent  of  the  areas  build- 
ings are  over  33  years  old;  the  Infant 
mortality  rate  is  almost  double  the  city's 
as  a  whole.  Approximately  41  percent 
of  those  entering  high  school  drop  out 
before  graduation. 

There  Is  a  high  proportion  of  substi- 
tute and  unlicensed  teachers  In  the  class- 
rooms of  Harlem  s  schools  With  such 
figures  as  these,  the  need  for  a  solution 
to  the  problems  of  deprived  youth  is 
clearly  indicated  The  Job  Corps  would 
be  a  beginning.  It  would  not,  as  Its 
critics  claim,  duplicate  existing  training 
programs,  because  only  those  who  are 
ineligible  for  training  In  already  existing 
programs  would  be  eligible  for  service  In 
the  Corps. 

Part  B  of  title  I  provides  another  ap- 
proach to  the  problems  of  disadvantaged 
youth  by  giving  them  work  training  ex- 
perience in  their  own  communities 
Those  who  are  school  dropouts  are  eligi- 
ble as  well  as  those  who  are  still  In  school. 
It  is  anticipated  that  the  training  offered 
In  part  B  will  enable  potential  dropouts 
to  remain  In  school  while  at  the  same 
time  preparing  them  for  the  Job  market 
upon  their  leaving  school.  An  addi- 
tional useful  purpose  is  served  through 


the  nature  of  the  training— which  is  to 
be  done  through  public  and  nonprofit 
cjmmunity  .service  agencies  The  work 
accomplished  is  expected  to  provide  a 
new  and  needed  .service  to  the  com- 
munity This  aspect  of  title  I  In  no  way 
duplicates  the  work-study  program  au- 
thorized in  the  Vocational  Education  Act 
of  1963.  Under  this  act  similar  work  ex- 
perience Is  provided  only  to  those  in  full- 
time  attendance  In  vocational  schools. 
ThLs  Is  only  20  ixrcent  of  the  total  school 
population  In  the  United  States,  and  ob- 
viously the  Vocational  Education  Act 
does  not  apply  to  the  over  1  million  of 
our  youths  who  are  out  of  school  and  out 
of  work 

Part  C  authorizes  college  work-study 
programs  where  provisions  for  part-time 
employment  will  give  financial  assistance 
to  the  qualified  but  needy  college  student 
The  amount  of  financial  assistance 
through  scholarships  available  Is  not 
nearly  enough  to  aid  the  able  youth  who 
come  from  low-income  families  The 
provisions  of  part  C  are  expected  to 
benefit  140,000  students  from  low-Income 
families  per  year  and  to  make  it  po.s.sible 
for  many  of  the.se  students  to  attend 
college  who  would  not  otherwise  be  able 
to  do  so 

Title  II  provides  a  different  type  of  so- 
lution to  the  problem  of  poverty.  Its 
purpose  is  to  encourage  urban  and  rural 
communities  to  mobilize  their  resources 
to  combat  poverty  throutjh  community 
action  protjrams  A  community  action 
program  to  be  eligible  for  assistance  must 
provide  services  of  sufficient  size  to  give 
promise  of  progress  toward  the  elimina- 
tion of  poverty  Employment,  job  train- 
ing and  counselini,',  health,  vocational 
rehabilitation,  housing,  home  manage- 
ment, and  special  noncurrlcular  educa- 
tional assistance  are  some  of  the  fields 
in  which  the  community  action  program 
should  participate  The  effect  of  this 
title  would  be  to  give  new  impetus  to 
communities  to  attempt  a  coordinated 
effort  at  eliminating  poverty.  Coordina- 
tion of  all  local  public  and  private  orga- 
nizations working  in  the  welfare  field  Is 
expected  to  be  an  important  result  of  this 
program  The  community  will  be  able 
to  make  a  concerted  attack  atiainst  pov- 
erty in  all  its  forms 

Mr  Chairman,  I  am  concerned  that 
local  community  action  programs  be 
closely  supervised  by  the  Office  of  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity.  It  will  not  be 
enough  to  authorize  community  action 
programs  and  leave  their  administra- 
tion to  local  public  and  private  agencies. 
For  instance,  under  the  Manpower  De- 
velopment and  Training  Act.  the  de- 
partments having  jurisdiction  too  often 
have  been  too  reluctant  to  step  in  and 
exercise  proper  supervision,  too  ready  to 
yield  to  the  demands  of  local  and  State 
autonomy.  Layers  of  city  and  State  bu- 
reaucratic redtape  can  strangle  any 
worthwhile  concept  It  must  not  hap- 
pen in  this  program. 

Part  B  of  title  II  establishes  adult 
basic  education  programs  with  Instruc- 
tion provided  for  adults  who  are  deficient 
in  reading  and  writing  the  English 
language.  Since  this  failure  frequently 
results  In  unemployment,  part  B  is 
one  more  provision  aimed   at   reducing 


unemployment  In  1960.  there  «•*, 
8  million  persons  over  25  years  ^ 
age  who  had  had  less  than  4  yean  S 
schooling  Statistics  show  that  the  un. 
employment  rate  for  those  with  low  e<hi 
catlonal  achievement  is  more  than  dan. 
ble  that  of  adults  who  have  had  more 
years  of  .schooling  A  1957  study  inNe» 
York  sb.owed  that  almost  a  fifth  of  the 
mothers  on  the  aid-to-dependent-chlj. 
dren  rolls  had  not  completed  the  flith 
grade  and  that  half  of  the  heads  of  fam. 
ilies  receiving  general  assistance  h«d 
never  gone  beyond  the  sixth  grade,  i 
do  not  under.stand  how  the  need  for  the 
provisions  of  part  B  can  be  denied. 

Title  III  aims  at  yet  another  group  of 
the  deprived  in  our  Nation — the  rural 
poor.  There  are  many  loan  propranu 
for  agricultural  purposes  currently  ad- 
minLstered  by  the  Department  of  Agrl- 
culture,  but  the  continuing  existence  of 
a  large  body  of  lmpo%enshed  fanners 
has  brought  home  the  fact  that  the  ag- 
ricultural loans  are  not  benefiting  signlf. 
leant  numbers  of  small  farmers  The 
statistics  on  rural  poverty  bear  this  out 
Nearly  half  the  poor  In  the  United 
States  are  in  the  rural  areas  One  In 
every  three  rural  families  has  a  cash 
income  under  $3,000  a  year;  6.5  million 
of  the  rural  poor  live  on  farms  A  large 
proportion  of  these  families  are  headed 
by  Individuals  with  extremely  limited 
mobility  because  of  age.  lack  of  educa- 
tion, and  training 

Section  302  provides  assistance  to  fam- 
ilies who  are  at  the  present  time  Ineli- 
uible  for  loans  for  farm -ope  rating  pur- 
I>oses  The  provisions  of  title  III.  part 
A.  will  enable  the  boxed-ln  farmer  suf- 
ficiently to  improve  his  position  so  that 
he  may  live  In  a  self -sufficient  manner 
on  the  farm. 

Part  B  of  title  III  provides  fmancial 
resources  to  Initiate  programs  in  the 
fields  of  education,  sanitation,  housing, 
and  day-care  services  for  migrant  work- 
ers and  their  families.  It  is  expected 
that  the  types  of  programs  to  be  estab- 
lished will  be  similar  to  those  outlined  In 
detail  in  my  bills  H.R  4903.  H.R.  4904. 
and  H  R.  4905 

The  migrant  In  America  has  always 
been  the  forgotten  man.  Because  he  has 
no  powerful  lobbying  force  to  champion 
his  cause,  he  has  been  exempt  from  re- 
ceiving the  benefits  of  most  of  the  wel- 
fare let;islation  of  the  past  decades.  In 
1961.  the  average  migrant  worked  only 
116  days  in  the  year  and  earned  a  total 
of  $1,123,  according  to  estimates.  There 
are  almost  2  million  people  In  this  most 
impoverLshed  group  of  our  rural  poor. 
750.000  of  whom  are  children  who  at  the 
pre.sent  time  are  offered  no  educational 
opportunities  by  many  of  the  States  In 
which  they  work  We  cannot  deny  the 
existence  of  a  part  of  our  population  on 
whose  work  so  many  of  our  large  farmers 
depend  The  plight  of  the  migrant  in 
America  today  is  a  disgrace  in  a  country 
whose  agricultural  resources  are  almost 
limitless,  often  because  of  migrant  labor. 
Title  IV  In  effect  Is  similar  to  the  pur- 
pose behind  part  A  of  title  m.  Whereas 
title  III  broadens  the  rural  loan  pro- 
visions administered  by  the  Farmers 
Home  Administration,  title  IV  extends 
the  loan  provisions  of  the  Small  Business 
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0*^",'  .^o  Mich  businesses  to  get  on  their 
By  help  n|^^^^,^  Vat  ^^ey  will  be  aWe 
ITorivldeTneeded  source  of  jobs  on  the 

^^^rSr^glvl  work  experience  and 
T* -n.  to  unempLy^  fathers  and  other 
"■^^"^  neSons  Si  the  welfare  roles.  This 
f ^be'accompUshed  through  the  exten- 
'^  n  ^  Di  ogSms  now  existing  under  the 
'^lal  s'e cuX  Act  for  experimental  and 

^Cder^t^vre^'a^mingprogramsare 
A  \n  that  those  currently  on  the 
i%l'e  'i?,ls  may  become  self-sufficient. 
JSbUc  aSistance  Is  necessary  for  those 
Hr.  have  no  place  else  to  turn.    But  It 
TroviSes  suSsfstence  only.     It  deadeiis 
t'he  spirit.   It  provides  no  encouragement. 
nn  incentive,  no  room  for  growth.    Re- 
^rJnng^hm  coupled  with  welfare  will 
nrovide^^uch  incentive.    It  will  give  new 
C  to  those  who  are  desperately  poor. 
Suraging  them  to  develop  the  skills 
Sarwm  enable  them  to  make  their  own 
wav  in  our  increasingly  complex  society. 
under  title  VI.  VISTA-Volunteers  in 
Service  to  America— is  created  as  a  do- 
mestic counterpart  of  the  highly  success- 
Si  Peace    Corps    with   the    volunteers 
selected  and   trained   to  take  part  in 
soecific  programs  connected  with  the  war 
on  poverty.     This  section  incorporates 
manv  provisions  of  my  bill.  H.R.  5650. 
which  I  introduced  last  year,  to  establish 
a  National  Service  Corps.    This  will  pro- 
vide a  unique  program  to  channel  the 
enthusiasm  and  dedication  of  American 
youth  in  the  attack  upon  the  economic 
and  social  ills  of  our  society. 

Mr  Chairman,  the  programs  which  I 
have  outlined,  properly  administered  and 
carried  out.  can  help  lift  thousands  of 
Americans  from  poverty.  However,  the 
eradication  of  poverty  will  require  a 
massive  effort  fought  on  many  fronts. 
Other  legislation  will  be  needed. 

Ral-slng  the  mlnimvun  wage  and  ex- 
tending coverage  under  the  Pair  Labor 
Standards  Act  can  be  one  of  the  most 
effective  weapons  in  the  war  on  poverty. 
One  statistic  not  widely  known  is  that 
only  6  percent  of  those  living  in  poverty 
are" unemployed.    Most  of  those  who  Uve 
in  povertv  are  employed,  but  at  such 
meager  wages  that  their  families  are  l«t 
without  essential  needs  fulfilled.     The 
poor  who  are  employed  are  often  under- 
emploved  or  working  at  almost  starva- 
tion wages.    For  example.  Federal  regu- 
lations establish  a  minimum  wage  for 
migrant    farmworkers   in   Arkansas   or 
only  60  cents  per  hour.     Another  ex- 
ample  In  1961.  the  average  weekly  wage 
of  hotel  and  motel  employees,  who  are 
not  covered  by  the  Pair  Labor  Standards 
Act  was  $45.54;  for  laundry  workers  it 
was'    $49.28.    Workers    in    these    wage 
catagorles  constitute  the  hard  core  of 
America's  poor.     I  have  urged  that  the 
Federal  minimum  wage  be  raised  to  at 
least  $1.50  per  hour,  and  coverage  should 
be  broadened  to  include  many  of  those 
who  work  for  wages  below  the  poverty 
line    On  May  13 1  introduced  HJR.  11237, 
to  raise  the  minimum  wage  to  $1.50. 

The  House  recently  passed  a  biU  Jo 
raise  benefits  under  the  Social  Security 
Act  by  5  percent,  an  average  of  $4  a 


month.  But  the  bUl  completely  neglects 
the  need  for  hospital  Insurance  for  the 
aged  under  social  security.  We  cannot 
pretend  to  fight  a  war  on  poverty  whUe 
ignoring  the  pressing  health  needs  of 
our  17  million  citizens  over  65  years  of 

age. 

Mr.  Chairman,  let  me  turn  to  another 
matter.  I  am  greatly  disturbed  by.  and 
deplore,  the  Intention  of  the  committee 
to  accept  the  Senate  amendment  giving 
State  Governors  a  veto  over  the  estab- 
lishment of  conservation  camps  or  train- 
ing centers  under  title  I.  Furthermore, 
I  imderstand  the  committee  intends  not 
only  to  accept  the  other  Senate  amend- 
ment giving  a  Crovemor  the  veto  power 
over  private  community  action  projects 
where  they  are  not  working  with  public 
agencies,  but  to  extend  it  to  include  pub- 
lic agencies  as  well.  So  a  Governor  will 
be  able  to  veto  city  programs  within  his 
own  State. 

This  bill  is  addressed  to  a  national 
problem.  We  must  not  let  "States  rights" 
choke  off  a  solution. 

yesterday  the  gentleman  from  Geor- 
gia [Mr.  Landrum]  made  the  point  that 
this  bill  offered  education,  training,  and 
job  opportunities  in  place  of  a  dole,  in 
place   of  public    assistance.     He    cited 
statistics  showing  how  much  of  the  mon- 
ey spent  in  cities  and  States  for  public 
assistance  comes  from  the  U.S.  Treasury. 
Now  it  is  proposed  to  give  a  Governor 
a  veto  to  let  him  stand  between  the  poor 
and  opportunity,  to  let  him  decide  who 
in  his  State  shall  benefit  from  this  far- 
sighted  bin  and  who,  for  lack  of  oppor- 
tunity and  motivation,  shall  be  relegated 
to  the  dole.    By  this  veto  the  Governor 
will  require  the  Federal  Government  to 
continue   to   pay   the   bill   for   poverty 
through  public  assistance  and  deny  the 
Federal  Government  the  means  to  pro- 
vide motivation  and  training  to  change 
conditions  for  this  and  future  genera- 
tions. ,^„ 
Let  us  recognize  this  veto  power  for 
what  it  Is— a  device  to  keep  the  Negro  in 
his  place,  to  preserve  segregation. 

It  has  been  said  that  no  Governor 
would  exercise  this  veto.  Let  me  remmd 
my  coUeagues  that  the  State  of  Louisi- 
ana has  refused  to  sign  an  agreement 
with  the  Federal  Government  for  Man- 
power Development  and  Training  Act 
projects.  And  as  soon  as  Mississippi 
knew  that  projects  would  have  to  be  In- 
tegrated, plans  for  manpower  develop- 
ment and  training  projects  came  to  a 

holt* 

And  in  1963  in  Leflore  County,  Miss., 
the  distribution  of  Federal  surplus  food 
was  cut  off  by  a  local  veto.  This  coin- 
cided with  a  voter  registration  drive  in 
Greenwood.  What  reason  is  there  to  t)e- 
Ueve  that  there  is  a  willingness  to  raise 
the  general  standard  of  living  of  the  Ne- 
gro population  In  1964? 

I  urge  my  coUeagues  on  the  committee 
to  dispel  this  shadow  of  States  rights 
which  would  becloud  the  vision  of  this 

Mr  Chairman,  in  summation,  this  bill 
presents  us  with  the  opportunity  to  mo- 
bilize our  resources  and  to  get  to  the  root 
of  the  problem  of  despair  and  hopeless- 
ness that  is  caused  by  poverty  In  this 
country.   I  think  it  Is  perfectly  clear  from 


recent  events  that  have  taken  place  In 
New  York.  Rochester,  and  Jersey  City 
that  this  desperation  does  exist.  These 
events  underscore  the  need  to  attack 

C&11S6S. 

Yesterday  we  were  told  by  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  Georgia  that 
this  blU  dealt  with  the  causes  and  not 
wath   the  consequences   of  poverty.     I 
think  he  put  it  well.   This  Is  what  we  are 
going  to  do.   We  are  asking  this  Congress 
to  appropriate  less  than  a  bUllon  dollars. 
That  is  about  1  percent  of  the  Federal 
budget,  about  2  percent  of  what  we  spend 
on  defense;  $33  for  each  poverty  stricken 
Individual  In  this  country.    Yet  we  ap- 
propriate   five    times   that    amount    of 
money  without  bUnklng  an  eye  In  mobi- 
lizing our  scientific  and  technological  re- 
sources to  explore  space.    It  Is  high  time 
that  we  address  ourselves  to  mobilizing 
our  resources  to  explore  and  find  solu- 
tions for  the  improvement  of  Uf e  here  on 
earth.    It  is  the  challenge  we  face  here 
today.    Let  us  meet  it. 

Mr  ROOSEVELT.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
vield  the  remainder  of  the  time  to  the 
kuthor  of  the  bUl,  whose  courage,  whose 
persistence,  whose  every  effort  to  make 
this  bill  a  success,  are  well  known  to  all 
of  us.  the  gentleman  from  Georgia  [Mr. 

Landrum].  _^  ^  .. 

Mr     LANDRUM.     Mr.    Chairman,    I 
think  I  have  not  enjoyed  any  experience 
I  have  had  in  the  Congress  any  more 
than  I  have  enjoyed  the  experiences  had 
with  the  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor,  and  particularly   my   dear,  de- 
lightful,   and    able    young    friend,    the 
gentleman  from  Michigan,  Bob  Griffin. 
I  have  said  on  many  occasions  that  he 
is  one  of  the  most  constructive  men  as 
well  as  one  of  the  most  able  men  that  I 
have  ever  known.    Yet  he,  like  all  men 
is  human  and  occasionally  one  does  get 
his  negative  motors  all  revved  up.    The 
only  trouble  with  Bob  in  this  Instance  Is 
that  he  has  been  going  In  reverse  since 
last  March.     Up  to  that  time  he  was 
going  real  well.    But  I  have  deep  affec- 
tion for  him.   I  love  him  and  admire  him. 
This  is  one  instance  where  I  cannot  agree 
with  him  that  we  are  exactly  uprooting 
the  foundations  of  our  economy  by  ap- 
propriating approximately  SI  billion,  not 
to  cure  poverty,  but  to  develop  means  of 
curing  the  cause  of  poverty.     We  are 
going  after  poverty  causes,  we  are  going 
to  the  root  of  poverty,  the  causes  of  it. 
Might  I  ask  my  distinguished  fnend 
and  the  members  of  the  committee.  Is 
there  any  real  danger  of  destroying  the 
fundamental   economic   foundations   of 
this  country  by  doing  something  that  wlU 
increase   the   Incomes,   the   employable 
skills,  the  employabUity  of  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  people  who  are  today  un- 
employed because  they  have  no  salable 
skills?    Is  It  endangering  the  economic 
welfare  of  this  country.  Is  It  endangering 
the  fiscal  soundness  of  the  dollar  to  take 
measures   to   stop   this   ever-lncrea^lng 
cycle  and   growth  of  welfare,  welfare 
welfare,  of  paying  people  who  can  make 
no  contribution  to  the  Government  and 
make    no    contribution    to    their    own 
happiness?  ,    .    ^. 

I  say  to  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  It  Is  time 
for  America  to  move  along  with  the 
sharpest  swords  that  we  can  to  break 
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this  cycle  of  the  child  of  poverty  becom- 
ing the  parent  of  poverty. 

Mr.  POGARTY.  Mr.  Chalnnan.  I  rise 
In  sxipport  of  thla  bill  entitled  the  •Eco- 
nomic Opportunity  Act  of  1964."  The 
other  day  I  saw  a  photograph  of  a  child — 
a  hungry  child — In  a  magazine  advertise- 
ment— for  CARE.  I  believe  It  was.  He 
was  oxily  a  bag  of  bones,  and  it  might 
be  too  late  for  him  already.  A  lack  of 
food — vitamins — simple  nourishment — 
may  already  have  stunted  his  growth. 
given  him  rickets  or  worse. 

Never  mind:   we  can  turn  the  page. 
We  think.  "Thank  God,  it  cannot  happen 
here." 
Well,  think  again. 

It  has  happened  here.  It  does  happen 
here. 

You  do  not  have  to  go  very  far — a  few 
blocks  from  this  building  will  do — to  find 
children  sleeping  six  in  a  bed.  with  bug 
bites  swelling  their  bodies. 

You  can  walk  down  an  alleyway  and 
find  youngsters  scrabblmg  throuKh  trash 
cans,  trying  to  salvage  something— any- 
thing—a  little  better  than  what  they 
have  or  do  not  have. 

They  grow  up  this  way,  impoverished 
in  body  and  mind.  They  learn  things; 
yes,  useful,  negative  thinL,'s  like  how  to 
avoid  the  rent  colk-ctor,  him-  to  stay  out 
of  the  way  of  the  police,  how  to  stretch 
out  unemployment  payment  periods. 

Mainly  they  learn  to  survive.  It  is  not 
easy,  and  it  is  not  being  made  any  easier 
by  our  attitudes  toward  them. 

Moreover,  we  have  somehow  managed 
to  lump  the  poor  all  together — the 
worker  and  the  drug  addict,  the  simple- 
minded  and  the  antisocial — and  we  say 
that  maybe  that  is  the  way  things  ought 
to  be;  that  if  there  was  any  good  in 
these  people,  they  would  not  be  poor. 

We  have  found  a  perfect  place  for 
them:  under  the  carptH.  We  build  great 
new  highways  to  go  aroimd  and  above 
where  they  live.  If  their  homes  are  too 
much  of  an  eyesore  we  tear  them  down — 
and  send  the  tenants  to  overcrowd 
another  slum. 

We  do  everything  we  can  e.xcept  weed 
out  the  roots  of  poverty 

When  impoverished  people  have  more 
children  than  they  can  afford  to  raise, 
we  shake  our  heads:  and  we  are  sur- 
prised by  their  seeming  indifference  tu 
tomorrow.  For  some  reason,  we  e.xpect 
the  poor  to  have  the  same  standards  and 
values  that  we  do. 

P.  Scott  Fitzgerald  once  remarked  that 
"the  very  rich  are  different  from  you 
and  me."  Well,  so  are  the  very  poor. 
For  one  thing,  they  are  constantly  re- 
minded of  differences  between  their 
lives  and  our  lives:  and.  In  too  many 
cases,  tragically  enough.  learn  to  hate 
anyone  better  off. 

Some  of  the  embittered  are  part  of  an 
Increasing  force  of  youngsters — 1  mil- 
lion today — who  are  out  of  school  and 
out  of  work.  These  young  people.  ran_'- 
ing  in  age  from  16  through  21.  come  from 
urban  slums  and  rural  backwaters.  A 
large  number  of  them  have  failed  the  se- 
lective service  examination.  Some  be- 
long to  juvenile  gam-s  .Almost  all  are 
caught  in  the  squeeze  of  poverty 

Dr.  James  Conant  has  described  these 
youngsters   as    •social    dynamite  "      He 
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may  be  understating.  J.  Edgar  Hoo- 
ver's report  on  crimes  committed  in  1963 
reveaLs  that  50  pcrct-nt  of  the  arrests 
made  fur  buiglar>-  and  larceny  Involved 
young  people  under  the  age  of  18.  Fur- 
ther, they  commiiU'd  63  percent  of  the 
AuU)  thefts  111  the  L'nittd  States. 

As  our  teenage  population  continues 
it-s  rapid  gnmth  in  the  years  ahead, 
these  out-of-work,  out-of-school  young 
men  and  women  will  gradually  swell  the 
rauks  of  the  uiu'mplo\ed  lo  an  meie.is- 
ingly  dangerous  level.  Harlem  and 
Rochester,  ominously  enuugh,  may  be  a 
portent  of  things  to  come.  Outcasts  and 
castotTs  have  very  few  other  ways  of  call- 
ing attt'Utiun  to  their  plight 

Today  we  are  spending  $26  billion  a 
year  on  crime  prevention.  Tomorrow 
the  prospect  is  for  a  greater  expendi- 
ture—for crime  prevention  and  for  un- 
employment compen.satlon.  Tliere  i.s 
only  one  alternative:  Invest  now  in  the 
rehabilitation  of  these  young  people.  In 
other  words,  treat  the  cause,  not  the 
effect.''. 

Tlie  Job  Corps  program  pre.sented  by 
President  Johnson  in  his  Economic  Op- 
portunity Act  offers  a  plan  to  do  just 
tr.at— a  plan  for  salvaging  these  wasted 
human  resources  while  they  can  still  be 
diverted  into  constructive  channels. 

During  the  next  fi.scal  year,  the  Job 
Corps  will  take  40,000  young  volunteers 
from  deprived  families:  it  will  take  them 
out  of  substandard  environments  and 
plac"  them  in  wholesome  conservation 
canips  and  job  training  centers.  It  will 
see  to  It  that  they  have  good  food,  clean 
clothing,  fresh  air.  and  responsible  adult 
supervision. 

The  program  will  focus  on  the  16- 
throutrh  21 -year-old  youngster  who 
needs  basic  education  and  a  new  en- 
vironment to  equip  him  for  employment 
m  our  .society.  It  will  teach  these 
youngsters  reading,  writing,  and  a 
trade — but.  most  of  all.  it  will  teach 
them  how  to  use  the  vast  opportunities 
available  in  this  country  today. 

No  teenager  in  the  Job  Corps  will  ever 
have  to  feel  alone  and  unguided.  In 
each  con.servation  camp,  for  in.stanee. 
there  will  be  3  basic  education  teach- 
ers and  1  health  and  recreation  in- 
.>tructor  for  every  loo  enrollees.  Work 
projects  will  be  supervised  by  from  7 
to  10  counselors  assigned  to  each  100 
trainees. 

Experienced  forest  rangers,  wildlife 
experts,  and  the  like  will  be  on  the  camp 
staff.  Tlie  volunteers  will  learn  from 
them  such  skills  as  basic  surveying,  truck 
driving,  carpentry,  cooking,  even  simple 
engineering. 

As  the  Department  of  Interior  knows 
too  well,  thi-re  is  plenty  of  work  f(jr  the 
volunteers  to  do.  There  are  rutted  roads 
to  be  repaired,  there  are  lakes  to  be  re- 
.stocked,  there  are  reforestation  proj- 
ects in  desperate  need  of  extra  hands. 
There  Ls  no  nxjin  for  make  work"  here. 
The  backlog  of  things  t<j  be  done  is  too 
great. 

Through  work  and  through  .schooling, 
the  Job  Corps  proposes  to  give  these  pov- 
erty-trapped youngsters  a  sense  of  pur- 
po.se  It  wants  to  develop  a  feeling  of 
worth  in  them  and  pride  in  a  job  well 
done 


Volunteers  with  a  higher  level  of  jknii 
and  a  more  developed  sense  of  resDon 
sibility  can  be  enrolled  at  once  In  ioh 
training  centers.  Here  they  will  W 
access  to  practical  vocational  traiiUr^ 
They  will  be  working  with  jub  counselon 
and  these  jobs  counselors  will  be  dj' 
rectly  In  touch  with  potential  employen" 
The  couiiselors  can  and  will  be  in  a  po«i' 
tlon  to  give  the  trainee  comprehensive 
advice  on  the  job  market  situation 
Tliey  can  help  him  find  the  most  smtJ 
able  place  for  his  specific  talents  and 
they  can  work  with  him  to  develop  those 
talent*. 

These  centers  will  be  similar  to  the 
camps  in  that  both  will  be  residential 
and  offer  academic  as  well  as  vocational 
training. 

For  an  estimated  20.000  training  center 
students,  there  will  be  some  3,000  staff 
personnel,  including  basic  education 
teachers,  vocational  instructors,  health- 
recreation  teachers,  and  administrative 
and  support  persomiel. 

Each  volunteer  for  the  Job  Corps  will 
be  receivmi^  a  living  allowance  ranging 
from  about  $oO  to  $50  a  month,  depend- 
ing upon  the  location  of  the  camp  and 
the  services  provided.  An  additional 
amount  will  be  paid  for  assiiined  leader- 
ship duties,  and  upon  finishing  the 
course,  each  member  will  receive  a  sepa- 
ration payment  of  $50  for  each  month  of 
satisfactory  participation. 

Volunteers  may  also  allot  ,$25  of  this 
money  to  a  dependent.  If  they  do,  the 
Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  will 
match  the  payment. 

Of  course,  the  trainees  can  leave  the 
program  at  any  time.  Some,  naturally, 
will.  But  hopefully,  the  vast  majority 
will  stay  for  10  to  12  months,  depending 
upon  the  courses  they  are  enrolled  in. 
When  they  do  leave,  they  can  take  with 
them  new  skills  and  new  confidence  and 
hope  for  tiie  future. 

Separate  from  the  Job  Corps,  title  I  of 
the  President's  antipoverty  bill  author- 
izes a  work-training  program.  This  will 
allow  grants  to  State  and  local  govern- 
ments and  to  nonprofit  organizations  to 
create  full-time,  and  part-time  jobs  for 
the  16-  to  22-year  age  group.  These 
jobs  will  be  developed  in  the  youngsters' 
own  home  areas  and  could  provide  work 
for  up  to  200,000  youngsters  in  the  first 
year  alone. 

Every  town,  every  city,  every  area  in 
this  Country  has  .some  work  that  needs 
doing.  In  many  places,  hospitals  would 
welcome  extra  help  for  nur.ses:  schools 
could  do  \Mth  more  clerical  aid:  parks 
need  help  for  putoff  landscaping  projects. 
Whatever  Is  to  be  done,  local  groups 
will  organize,  plan,  and  supervise.  They 
will  see  to  It  that  the  jobs  offered  will 
meet  three  main  requirements:  First, 
that  they  provide  experience  and  Increase 
the  employablllty  of  the  youngster:  sec- 
ond, that  they  be  In  the  public  interest 
and  would  not  otherwise  be  done;  and 
third,  that  they  not  cause  the  di.splace- 
ment  of  anyone  now  employed. 

You  know,  some  of  those  boys  you 
.see  hanging  around  on  street  corners, 
they  are  there  because  the  only  place 
they  have  to  go  Is  "out" — and  sadly,  the 
only  thing  they  have  to  do  Is  "nothing." 
Tlie  pickup  jobs  available  even  In  my 
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collect  statistics  having  to  do  with  them. 
In  general,  It  will  stimulate  more  effec- 
tive use  of  resources  now  in  existence. 

The  bill  authorizes  $5  million  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1965,  $8  mil- 
lion for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1966,  and  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30  1967.  and  each  of  the  2  succeeding 
years  such  sums  as  Congress  may  appro- 
priate in  grants  to  the  States  for  com- 
munity action. 

It  further  authorizes  $1.5  million  lor 


lIlilL     iinvv      »^v,^»-     =- 

takes  the  U.S.  Government  to  play 
•Marrvin'  Sam"  and  put  the  two  to- 
oether.  then  let  us  get  on  with  it. 

We  owe  this  to  our  young  people.  We 
owe  It  to  our  old  people,  too.  Too  many 
of  the  aged  and  aging  are  pushed  into 
Dovertv  because  they  can  no  longer  find 
work— because  medical  bills  eat  up  their 
savings:  because  they  don't  know  where 
to  look  for  help. 

The  community  action  program  of  tne 
Economic  Opportunity  Act  can  help  to 
rescue   the.se    people.    Faced    with    the 
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the  community  can  act;  it  can  draw 
upon  the  financial  resources  of  the 
Office  of  Economic   Opportunity  for  a 

The  two  most  severe  problems  of  the 
elderlv  are  failing  health  and  loss  of 
spirit"  The  community  action  program 
will  fight  both.  Through  expanding 
outpatient  services,  using  home  nursing 
aids  creating  neighborhood  service 
centers  and  involving  the  elderly  as 
workers  in  local  service  projects,  the 
community  action  program  will  enable 
communities  to  Improve  the  health  serv- 
ices and  general  living  conditions  of  the 
aged.  ^  ^ 

The  elderlv  face  isolation  and  bore- 
dom Their  world  is  frequently  limited 
to  the  four  walls  of  a  rented  room.  It 
will  be  the  job  of  workers  in  the  com- 
munitv  action  program  to  seek  out  these 
hidden  aged  and  lead  them  to  health, 
recreational,  and  welfare  services. 

Local  neighborhood  centers,  developed 
as  part  of  the  community  action  pro- 
gram, will  be  In  easy  access  to  these 
elderlv  people.  Through  them,  health, 
recreation,  and  social  welfare  services 
will 
basis. 

But  the  elderly  need  more  than  serv- 
ices. The  community  action  progrwn 
would  call  on  talented  retirees  to  work  in 
local  programs.  It  would  use  them  to 
reach  voung  people  and  adults  them- 
selves in  need  of  help.  These  retirees 
could  work  as  teachers,  tutors,  aids  in 
child  day-care  centers;  even  as  leaders 
In  some  recreation  programs.    In  this 
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million  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1966,  and  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30  1967.  and  for  each  of  the  2  succeeding 
fiscal  years  such  sums  as  Congress  may 
appropriate.  These  funds  will  be  used 
by  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education 
and  Welfare  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of 


assistance   needed   by   private   or   non 
profit    private    agencies,    organizations, 
and  institutions. 

As  President  Kennedy  said  in  his  spe- 
cial message  to  Congress  on  elderly  cit- 
izens: 

The  heart  of  our  program  for  the  elderly 
must  be  opportunity  for  and  actual  service 
to  our  elder  citizens  In  their  home  com- 
munities. The  loneliness  or  apathy  which 
exists  among  many  of  our  aged  is  ^^elghtened 
by  the  wall  of  inertia  which  often  exists 
between  them  and  their  community. 

We  must  remove  this  wall  by  planned, 
comprehensive  action  to  stimulate  or  provide 
not  only  opportunities  for  employment  and 
community  service  by  our  elder  citizens  but 
the  full  range  of  the  various  facilities  and 
services  which  aged  individuals  need  for 
comfortable  and  meaningful  life. 

This  is  the  goal  of  the  Older  Americans 


This  is  a  two-way  proposition  for  the 
Nation,  also.  The  money  we  spend  In 
this  area  will  come  right  back  to  us. 
When  you  increase  a  person's  earning 
power  you  increase  the  gross  national 
product.  We  get  returns  in  taxes  and 
in  money  put  into  circulation. 

The  psychologists  say  a  child  is  a  prod- 
uct of  both  heredity  and  environment. 
We  cannot  do  anything  about  heredity, 
but  we  have  immense  power  when  It 
comes  to  environment. 

It  is  like  blocking  a  river  to  make 
a  dam:  We  can  control  the  river  then, 
keep  it  from  overflowing  its  banks  and 
flooding  homes  and  farmlands,  and. we 
can  change  Its  course  and  make  It  go 
where  it  does  the  most  good. 

Today,  with  virtually  bottomless  Intel- 
lectual and  technical  resources,  we  can 
effect  the  same  substantial  changes  in 
the  life  of  a  child.  It  seems  almost  a 
miracle.  We  can  catch  a  falling  boy  and 
turn  him  right  around  to  go  the  other 
way— up— and  we  can  hold  him  steady 
when  he  totters  and  set  him  straight  on 
the  road  to  achievement.  We  have  the 
ability.    We  must  use  it. 

The  great  society  envisioned  by  Presi- 
dent Johnson  will  be  the  result  of  how 
we  use  these  tremendous  tools.    We  can 
build   great  buildings,  we  can  fill  our 
homes  with  every  luxury  imagmable,  we 
can  create  comfortable,  swift  means  of 
transportation;  but  our  society  is  a  so- 
ciety of  human  beings  and  it  succeeds  or 
falls,  depending  on  how  well  its  members 
accommodate  one  another.    The  poverty 
we  must  eliminate  is  the  poverty  of  op- 
portunity; above  all,  the  poverty  of  spirit 
that  blinds  one   man  to  the  justified 
needs  of  another. 

Mr  BYRNE  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Chairman,  we  live  in  the  strongest,  rich- 
est Nation  in  the  history  of  man.  The 
average  American  takes  for  granted 
luxuries  that  would  have  dazzled  the 
grSIest  monarchs  of  antiquity.  Never 
fn  history  have  so  many  had  so  much 
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equaUy  aspires  to  using  all  the  capaoiii- 
ties  of  all  the  people. 

In  the  rich  world  we  live  in,  we  waste- 
fully  throw  away  too  much  that  is  not 
worn  out.  Sometimes  we  even  discard 
the  unused— for  instance,  the  young  per- 
son born  bright  but  poor. 

Is  poverty  a  good  reason  to  let  these 
talents  go  to  waste? 

Hardly. 


of  "poverty.     By  conservative  estimates, 
one^^ifth  of  our  people  live  in  depnva- 

This  poverty  knows  no  geographical 
limits  There  is  not  a  Member  of  Con- 
gress who  does  not  number  some  of 
America's  poor  among  his  constituents. 
It  strikes  the  young  and  the  old,  the  biacK 
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and  the  white,  the  rural  and  the  city 
dweller  alike. 

Today's  poor  stand  In  danger  of  being 
cut  off  from  the  mainatream  of  Ameri- 
can progress.  Technological  advances, 
and  increasing  educational  recruirements 
make  it  unlikely  that  many  of  them  will 
ever  hold  a  Job  unless  major  steps  are 
taken  to  train  them.  And  the  worst  part 
of  poverty  is  that  It  so  often  Is  passed 
along  from  one  generation  to  the  next 
Statistics  can  tell  part  of  the  story  In 
my  own  district,  according  to  the  1960 
census,  there  were  13.211  of  our  97.003 
families  living  on  Incomes  of  less  than 
$2,000  a  year. 

We  may  disagree  over  the  best  defini- 
tion of  poverty,  but  who  would  argue  that 
a  family  in  a  major  American  city  can 
live  decently  on  less  than  $2,000  a  year? 
Also  in  my  district,  we  find  U  percent 
of  the  adults  with  less  than  a  fifth  grade 
education,  and  an  average  of  9  years  of 
school  completed. 

We  recognize  that  not  everyone  can  be 
a  college  graduate,  but  who  would  argue 
that  a  ninth  grade  education  is  enough  to 
cope  with  the  complexities  of  modem 
society? 

No  matter  how  much  progress  we  have 
made,  I  am  not  satisfied  when  decent 
people  live  In  rat-Infested  slums,  when 
able  men  caxmot  find  jobs,  when  children 
drop  out  of  school  to  enter  a  life  of  frus- 
tration. 

There  are  those  who  say  the  poor  have 
only  themselves  to  blame  for  their  plight. 
If  you  are  poor,  they  say.  you  must  be 
lazy  or  stupid. 

I  disagree  emphatically  There  are. 
among  the  35  million  poor  in  America. 
11  million  children.  Are  these  children 
lazy  or  indolent?  No.  their  only  offense 
was  being  bom  to  the  wrong  parents. 

I  say  that  our  society  has  a  moral  obli- 
gation to  help  its  35  million  poor  people 
work  their  way  into  the  mainstream  of 
American  life.  And  I  believe  that  to  help 
the  poor  is  to  strengthen  our  national 
economy.  As  the  President  says,  we  can 
make  taxpayers  out  of  tax  users. 

That  is  what  the  Economic  Opportu- 
nity Act  would  do.  Its  three  youth  pro- 
grams in  title  I  do  not  provide  handouts: 
they  provide  jobs  for  boys  and  girls  who 
want  to  better  themselves. 

The  community  action  program  does 
not  provide  a  Federal  blueprint:  It  calls 
for  local  Initiative  and  local  leadership. 
The  aid  to  the  rural  poor  and  aspiring 
small  businessmen  is  In  the  form  of  loans 
that  will  serve  as  pump  primers,  and  will 
be  repaid. 

The  VISTA  program  calls  for  an  army 
of  idealistic  Americans  of  all  ages,  to 
bring  the  spirit  of  the  Peace  Corps  to  our 
own  pockets  of  poverty 

This  legislation  makes  sense  It  rec- 
ognizes that  our  Nation  has  the  resources 
to  eliminate  poverty,  and  commits  us 
to  that  noble  end 

It  provides  no  overnight  solutions. 
Rather.  It  will  lay  the  foundation  for  vic- 
tory In  the  most  compassionate  war  in 
man's  history — President  Johnson's  war 
against  poverty. 

Mr.  HAIiPERN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise 
to  express  my  support  for  the  measure 
before  us.  In  fact.  I  feel  so  strongly 
about  the  need  for  this  type  of  legislation 


that  I  have  Joined  in  Its  sponsorship,  my 
bill  being  HR    11906. 

It  is  naturally  true  that  the  legisla- 
tion will  not.  in  one  sudden  sweep,  com- 
pletely cure  the  substance  and  source  of 
economic  deprivation  in  this  country. 
There  never  has  been  a  society  which  has 
fully  eradicated  this  element  It  would 
be  a  critical  misinterpretation  of  the 
pending  let'islation  to  presume  that  it 
can  erase  all  poverty  in  America. 

But  I  am  convinced  that  the  Nation 
must  make  a  beginning  toward  address- 
ing Itself  to  these  problems.  Although 
every  year  our  per  capita  income  will  in- 
crease, a  minority  of  millions  will  be  un- 
affected simply  because  they  lack  the 
basic  wherewithal  to  make  a  start.  Al- 
though we  are  supposedly  sailing  forth  in 
an  unprecedented  growth  period,  the  un- 
employment level  remains  above  5  per- 
cent of  the  working  force,  and  this  idle- 
ness centers  among  the  unskilled  and  un- 
educated and  among  minority  groups. 

Records  in  company  profits,  machine 
tool  orders,  trross  national  product,  sav- 
ings, income,  total  consumption,  and 
construction  are  denoted  each  month. 
America  has  reached  a  plateau  of  pros- 
perity unmatched  in  history. 

Let  It  n<jt  bf>  said,  however,  that  all 
Americans  ar<-  sharing  in  this  great 
wealth  There  are  millions  of  families 
to  whom  tht'.st'  business  statistics  are 
meanmgle.ss  They  are  the  people  to 
whom  this  legislation  is  addressed.  In 
simple  truth,  these  families  lack  the 
fundamental  ingredients  such  as  basic 
education  which  can  mean  the  difference 
between  opportunity  and  stagnation. 

The  Council  of  Economic  Advisers  esti- 
mates that  in  1962  about  9.3  million 
families  of  4  had  an  annual  income  ap- 
proximating $3,000.  This  represented 
20  percent  of  American  families.  The 
Twentieth  Cfiitury  P'lind  found  that 
about  1  family  m  every  10  families  of  4 
members  or  more  had  an  income  of  less 
than  $2,500  which  it  defined  as  abject 
poverty. 

There  are  two  factors  that  are  crucially 
important  when  speaking  of  poverty.  On 
the  one  hand,  deprivation  is  a  cyclical 
characteristic  Chances  are  that  it  will 
be  repeattxl  from  one  generation  to  the 
next  in  any  particular  family. 

The  second  element  concerns  the 
means  whereby  this  condition  can  In 
.some  way  be  alleviated  If  government 
has  a  role  to  play— which  I  believe  It 
does — then  it  miust  aim  its  policy  at  the 
.source.  Programs,  therefore,  .should  be 
substantially  directed  toward  the  youth 
of  the  country 

H  R.  11377  fulfills  this  criteria.  Title 
I  is  concerned  with  youth  programs. 
Efforts  will  be  made  on  a  community 
basis  to  enhance  the  employabihty  of 
young  men  and  women. 

Another  program  would  enlist  gradu- 
ate and  undergraduate  students  in  part- 
time  work  at  colleges,  universities,  public 
agencies,  or  nonprofit  organizations  so 
that  they  will  have  the  financial  means 
to  continue  their  studies  The  project  is 
limited  to  low-income  families. 

The  Job  Corps  plan  will  enroll  youths 
for  basic  education  and  vocational  train- 
ing, laying  the  basis  for  their  future  em- 
ployabihty— in  the  economic  society. 


we 


Mr.  Chairman,  let  me  conclude  byt*. 
ing  that  our  viability  and  capacity  u 
great  world  power  depends  as  much  mttl 
what  we  do  at  home  as  upon  the  dsIm 
Instruments  of  military  preeminen* 
The  durability  of  our  society  restalmai 
the  ability  of  the  people's  representaUon 
to  grasp  critical  and  often  subtle  profc^ 
lems  which  corrode  the  fabric  of  that »! 
ciety  I  am  concerned  about  millions  of 
Americans  who,  because  they  lack  the 
most  basic  tools  of  winning  a  livelihood 
are  left  behind  in  the  wake  of  economic 
praspenty.  History  will  judge  whether 
the  majority  were  so  preoccupied  with 
enjoying  the  fruits  of  material  comfort 
that  they  failed  to  uncover  the  ugliness 
beneath  the  lid.  It  is  our  great  obligation 
to  unearth  means  whereby  those  whoa« 
left  in  poverty,  unwittingly  so.  are  grant- 
ed the  opportunity  to  learn  basic  skills 
.so  that  they  too  can  fulfill  a  meaningful 
role  in  American  .society.  In  my  mind 
there  is  no  more  urgent  objective  than 
this. 

Mr  ERASER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
In  support  of  H.R.  11377,  popularly 
known  as  the  war  on  poverty  bill. 

There  has  been  some  talk  about  this 
program  as  being  a  "political  gim- 
mlck  " — a  giveaway  program.  It  is  true 
that  it  Ls  political.  Politics  is  govern- 
ment, and  government  Is  helping  people 
do  what  they  cannot  do  for  themselves. 
There  Is  nothing  suspect  or  wrong  with 
this.  It  is  our  highest  duty  and 
should  pursue  it  vigoroulsy. 

HR  11377  could  be  the  most  impor- 
tant bill  passed  by  the  88th  Congress.  It 
will  be  recorded  in  legislative  history  as 
our  declaration  that  poverty  In  the 
United  States  can  be  eliminated. 

Poverty  is  a  complex  and  varied  prob- 
lem, and  its  causes  are  numerous.  The 
solutions  to  it  are  hard  to  come  by. 
Most  poor  people  in  America  are  not  poor 
because  they  are  lazy  or  lack  initiative. 
The  poor.  In  the  words  of  one  author, 
"are  not  basically  different  from  their 
fellow  Americans.  But  they  have  had 
the  bad  luck  to  be  born  in  a  poor  region, 
or  to  be  trained  for  a  dying  or  auto- 
mating Industry.  They  may  have  dark 
skins.  They  may  be  sick.  They  may 
have  lost  their  jobs  after  they  were  40 
years  old — too  old  to  find  new  Jobs  but 
not  old  enough  to  die.  Or,  like  the 
American  Indians  and  the  small  farm- 
ers, they  may  merely  have  been  bom 
into  an  obsolete  culture." 

These  people  can  be  helped.  They  do 
not  need  welfare  They  need  and  de- 
serve a  helping  hand.  Ignoring  the 
needs  of  the  poor  will  only  drive  them 
to  greater  despair  and  place  more  and 
more  of  them  on  our  relief  rolls. 

Pre.sident  Johnson's  program  will  work 
because  it  Is  not  a  welfare  or  handout 
program.  It  will  give  underprivileged 
people  the  opportunity  to  help  them- 
selves. Through  education,  work  expe- 
rience, and  vocational  training  programs 
the  disadvantaged  youth  of  America 
will  have  an  opportunity  to  qualify  for  a 
decent  job  and  become  productive  citi- 
zens In  our  society. 

Some  people  are  saying  this  is  a  Fed- 
eral "grab  for  power."  But  the  work  al- 
ready being  taken  by  local  organizations 
around  the  country  indicates  that  this 
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*  K«  a  federally  dominated  pro- 
'^  ^^Vhe  commtSty  action  section  of 
f^Tblll   enables   those   who   are    most 
T'ml  wi"h  local  problems  to  work  to- 
^^  the  elimination  of  poverty 
^"^Ji  n  the  bill  was  first  introduced  in 
^„„'L    Mayor    Naftalin    of    Minne- 
^S?r?hlch  I  represent,  asked  the  Hen- 
*^fn  rountv  HeSth  and  Welfare  Coun- 
"Ss?t  UP  a  committee  to  study  poverty 
fn  SiSieaPolis  and  to  work  with  what- 
S.e^Sai  agencies  were  given  respon- 
Imtv  for  the  antipoverty  program. 
""""^L  committee  has  been  established 
»nd  is  representative  of  local  agencies  as 
^fl  as  the  community  at  large.    Rep- 
Snt^tives   of    Government    business 
Sre.  labor,  education,  religious  and 
^mmunitv   organizations   are   included 
Tthe  committee.    The  committee  hw 
Seady  set  about  it^  work  of  identifymg 
the  areas  of  poverty  in  our  city 

The  administration's  poverty  bill  is 
only  part  of  the  overall  effort  we  must 
mSe  in  the  United  States  to  eradicate 
Doverty  This  bill  will  complement  the 
other  measures  we  have  passed  in  this 
"'ess— such  as  the  food  stamp  plan, 
the  tax  cut.  the  many  aid-to-education 
bills  mass  transit,  social  security  in- 
crease the  civil  rights  act,  and,  we  hope, 
hospital  insurance  under  social  security. 
I  urge  that  we  demonstrate  by  our 
vote  on  this  bill  that  the  unconditional 
declaration  of  war  on  poverty  made  by 
our  President  has  our  full  support.  It  is 
time  now  for  America  to  act  to  brighten 
the  future  of  millions  of  its  citizens. 

The  CHAIRMAN.    The  Ume  of  the 
gentleman  from  Georgia  has  expired. 
All  time  has  expired. 
The  Clerk  will  read. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives    of    the    United    States    of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  thla  Act 
may  be  cited    as   tlie   "Economic    Opportu- 
nity Act  of  1964". 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move    that    the    Committee    do    now 

rise. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Accordingly,  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  chair, 
Mr.  Rains.  Chairman  of  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union,  reported  that  that  Committee, 
having  had  under  consideration  the  bill 
^H.R.  11377)  to  mobilize  the  human  and 
financial  resources  of  the  Nation  to  com- 
bat poverty  in  the  United  States,  had 
come  to  no  resolution  thereon. 
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who  spoke  in  Committee  of  the  Whole 
today  may  revise  and  extend  their  re- 
marks and  include  extraneous  material. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  it 
is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 


GENERAL  LEAVE  TO  EXTEND 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  extend  their  remarks  in  the  body  of 
the  Record  following  the  conclusion  of 
the  remarks  of  the  gentleman  from 
Georgia  in  Committee  of  the  Whole. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  it 
is  so  ordered. 

There  w£is  no  objection. 


PUBLIC    VERSUS    PRIVATE    ENTER- 
PRISE IN  LATIN  AMERICA 


CRIMINAL  JUSTICE  ACT  OP  1964 
Mr.  CELLER  submitted  a  conference 
report  and  statement  on  the  bill  (S. 
1057'  to  promote  the  cause  of  criminal 
justice  by  providing  for  the  representa- 
tion of  defendants  who  are  financially 
unable  to  obtain  an  adequate  defense  In 
criminal  cases  in  the  courts  of  the  United 
States. 


GENERAL    LEAVE    TO    REVISE   AND 
EXTEND  AND  INCLUDE  EXTRANE- 
OUS MATTER 
Mr  ROOSEVELT.    Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 

unanimous  consent  that  those  Memb«« 


Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri  [Mr.  Curtis]  may  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  recent 
years  the  trend  toward  government 
ownership  of  enterprise  in  Latin  America 
has  increased  to  the  point  where  it  may 
threaten  the  future  wealth,  creativity 
and  freedom  of  the  people  of  this  region. 
The  threat  on  monopoly  control  in  Latin 
America  today  comes  much  more  from 
public  than  from  private  enterprise. 

The  longstanding  argument  that 
public  ownership  is  sometimes  better 
than  private  does  not  apply  here.  The 
Latin  American  experience  offers  few. 
If  any,  examples  of  public  enterprises— 
particularly  when  they  enjoy  monopoly 
positions— that  are  as  efficient  as  private 
enterprises.  Not  only  are  private  firms 
generally  more  efficient  than  public  en- 
terprises, but  they  are  also  more  apt  to 
introduce  innovations  and  to  expand 
their  operations  when  opportunities 
arise  In  addition,  individual  self- 
reUance  and  decentralized,  private  deci- 
sionmaking are  of  paramount  impor- 
tance in  fostering  the  evolution  of 
democracy. 

Doctrinaire  appraisals  of  the  business 
structure  of  Latin  America  will  continue 
to  be  unproductive.  The  more  impor- 
tant issue  concerns  the  effect  of  govern- 
ment ownership  and  operation  of  busi- 
ness enterprises  on  the  social,  political. 
and  economic  development  of  the  area. 
It  is  this  issue  that  is  discussed  by 
Prank  Brandenburg  former  senior 
economist  of  the  National  Planning  As- 
sociation, in  an  article  in  the  NPA  s 
monthly  publication.  Looking  Ahead. 
The  article  is  an  adaptation  of  a  longer 
report  by  Mr.  Brandenburg,  entitled 
"The  Development  of  Latin  American 
Private  Enterprise." 

In  appraising  measures  to  promote 
and  strengthen  Latin  American  private 
enterprise,  Mr.  Brandenburg  maintains 
that  the  existence  and  practices  of  state 
ownership  often  promote  attitudes  of  dis- 
trust and  lack  of  confidence  on  the  part 
of    private    entrepreneurs.    Observing, 


for  example,  that  deficit  financing  and 
infiation — the  fiscal  and  monetary  twins 
of  much  Latin  American  economic  pol- 
icy— have  advanced  hand  in  hand  with 
the  expansion  of  state  enterprise,  local 
entrepreneurs  inquire  whether  larger 
doses  of  the  same  medicine  will  not  result 
in  increased  state  ownership,  which,  in 
turn,  will  exacerbate  inflationary  prob- 
lems and  absorb  scarce  resources  needed 
to  raise  the  direct  output  of  private 
industry. 

The  article  points  out  that  the  success 
of  policies  and  programs  of  the  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment, other  governments,  and  inter- 
national aid  agencies  that  would  give 
promise  of  materially  strengthening  the 
growth  of  Latin  American  private  enter- 
prise, depends  on  three  major  considera- 
tions: the  capacity  of  foreign  govern- 
ments and  international  agencies  to 
assist  domestic  private  enterprise,  the  at- 
titudes of  Latin  American  governments 
toward  such  assistance,  and  the  absorp- 
tion capacity  of  Latin  American  recipi- 
ents. 

Mr.  Brandenburg  goes  on  to  warn  that 
if  the  international  agencies  confine 
their  contacts  to  government  circles,  they 
will  be  giving  less  help  than  they  could 
and  may  at  times  actually  hinder  the 
evolution  of  a  sound  and  democratic 
business  structure. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  this  article  gives 
us  an  important  insight  into  the  owner- 
ship structure  of  Latin  American  enter- 
prise, an  insight  we  need  to  effectively 
understand  and  assist  Latin  America's 
drive  toward  political  stability  and  eco- 
nomic maturity.  With  unanimous  con- 
sent, I  include  the  article  in  the  Record 
at  this  time : 


The  Ownership  Structure  of  Latin  Ameri- 
can Private  Enterprise 
(The  following  article  has  been  adapted 
from  a  report  on  "The  Development  of  Latin 
American  Private  Enterprise."  by  Prank  Bran- 
denburg, former  NPA  senior  economist.  Pub- 
lished under  the  auspices  of  the  NPA  Com- 
mittee on  Overseas  Development,  the  study 
was  made  under  the  research  program  of  the 
Agency  for  International  Development  (AID) 
of  the  U.S.  Department  of  State.) 

The  centviry-old  debate  on  the  merits  of 
private  versus  public  ownership  assumes  a 
very  special  Importance  in  Latin  America  to- 
day. Latin  American  private  enterprise, 
which  can  make  a  crucial  contribution  to 
economic  growth  and  democratic  evolution 
In  a  region  long  troubled  by  violent,  author- 
lUrlan  and  extremist  politics,  has  entered 
upon  a  critical  period.  Choices  have  already 
been  made  and  are  now  being  made  which 
decisively  affect  the  concentration  of  eco- 
nomic power,  and  thus  of  political  power  as 
well  The  advocates  of  statlsm  are  articulate 
and  politically  effective.  The  advocates  of 
private  enterprise  appear  to  be  lees  so. 

If  private  enterprise  is  valuable  for  the 
economic  growth  and  democratic  evolution 
of  Latin  American  countries,  effective  poli- 
cies and  programs  should  be  devised  for  Its 
support  because  Its  position  is  more  vulner- 
able there  than  In  the  relatively  more  ad- 
vanced countries. 

The  classical  arguments  about  the  relative 
merits  of  public  and  private  enterprise  were 
worked  out  during  the  19th  century,  pri- 
marily m  the  context  of  the  economically 
more  advanced  countries.  Although  the  na- 
tionalization of  large  productive  enterprises 
has  often  appeared  to  the  relatively  low  in- 
come countries  to  be  the  easiest  solution 
to  problems  of  political  strength  and  eco- 
nomic Justice,  the  trend  toward  socUUzatlon 
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may  thr«at«n  future  wealth,  creativity,  and 
freedom  unless  It  Is  checked  In  some  coun- 
tries and  reversed  In  others  The  situation 
In  Latin  America  today  also  differs  In  that 
public  ownership  In  Latin  America  Is  more 
dominant  than  In  the  classical  European  and 
North  American  economies  of  the  19th  cen- 
tury. 

In  recent  years  the  trend  toward  govern- 
ment ownership  of  the  largest  enterprises 
has  been  Increasing  to  the  point  where  the 
threat  of  monopoly  control  in  Latin  America 
today  comes  much  more  from  public  than 
from  private  enterprises 

It  Is  sometimes  argued  in  Latin  America 
that  a  public  enterprise  monopoly  Is  toler- 
able. If  not  beneficial,  while  a  private  en- 
terprise monopoly  is  not  Although  a  pub- 
lic enterprise  monopoly  may  be  desirable  In 
certain  manufacturing  fields  for  reasons  of 
national  defense  or  public  health,  yet  in 
terms  of  comparative  economic  eflQciency 
Latin  American  experience  offers  few,  If  any, 
examples  of  public  enterprises — particularly 
when  they  enjoy  monopoly  positions  -that 
are  as  efflclent  as  private  enterprises.  Not 
only  are  private  firms  generally  more  ef- 
ficient than  public  enterprises  but  they  are 
also  more  apt  to  Introduce  innovations  and 
to  expand  their  operations  when  opportuni- 
ties arise.  In  addition.  Individual  self-reli- 
ance and  decentralized  private  decision 
making  are  of  paramount  importance  In  fos- 
tering the  evolution  of  democracy.  The  con- 
elusion  Is  Inescapable  that.  If  scarce  re- 
sources of  capital,  skills,  and  materials  are 
to  be  used  effectively  for  development  pur- 
poses, public  enterprises  are  likely  to  be  even 
less  tolerable  as  monopolies  than  are  private 
enterprises. 

Recent  studies  of  industry  In  a  number 
of  Latin  American  countries  have  empha- 
sized the  need  for  tax  Incentives,  elimina- 
tion of  excessive  business  regulation  Im- 
provement In  labor  relations  and  education- 
al, managerial,  and  technical  programs,  re- 
moval of  bottlenecks  In  Import  and  export 
controls,  and  expansion  of  government  coun- 
seling and  financing  of  small  business. 
Whether  these  measures  will  promote  and 
strengthen  private  enterprise  depends,  how. 
ever,  not  merely  on  the  effectiveness  of  the 
measures  themselves  but  on  what  happens 
m  the  entire  social,  political,  and  economic 
framework  of  a  country  Specific  business 
policies  designed  to  strengthen  local  entre- 
preneurship  must  be  consistent  with  the 
political  culture  and  the  economic  system 
as  a  whole. 

Whenever  one  talks  With  Informed  Latin 
Americana  about  national  character,  polit- 
ical life,  and  socioeconomic  change,  dls- 
cusslona  usually  shift  to  some  facet  of  the 
subject  of  capitalism  and  socialism  Doc- 
trinaire approaches,  toUIly  Irrelevant  to 
either  socialism  or  capitalism  or.  for,  that 
matter,  to  Latin  American  realities,  often 
turn  rational  discussion  Into  an  unproduc- 
tive, heated  debate  Nonetheless  a  real  issue 
is  present:  What  Is  the  effect  of  government 
ownership  and  operati  n  of  business  enter- 
prises on  social,  political,  and  economic  de- 
velopment of  a  country? 

Two  dlfBcultles  compound  the  complex 
Issue.  First,  universal  guidelines  to  evaluate 
the  comparative  advnntaices  of  public  and 
private  Initiative  hive  nut  been  established 
either  In  the  United  States  or  In  Latin  Amer- 
ica. Second,  reliable  data  on  sales,  profits, 
l'>88€8,  subsidies,  and  taxes — the  kind  of 
statistical  material  neces&itry  for  metvsurlng 
the  performance  of  the  individual  firm— are 
simply  nonexistent. 

In  an  effort  to  bring  the  discussion  Into 
a  more  factual  context,  lists  were  compiled 
of  the  30  largest  business  enterprises  In  the 
8  Latin  American  countries  with  the  high- 
est national  Incomes-  Ars;entlna.  Braiil. 
Chile.  Colombia,  Mexico,  and  Venezuela. 
These  enterprises  exercise  a  jiredomlnsmt  In- 
fluence on  economic  life  and  constitute  the 


key  ^roup  of  "big  business"  In  several  Latin 
American  countries  With  some  exceptions, 
particularly  In  the  ca.sf  of  Mexico.  vlrtu.iUy 
e\ery  industrial  enterprise  below  this  level 
Is  privately  owned 

In  drawing  up  the  lists  of  the  top  business 
enterprises  In  the  six  Latin  American  coun- 
tries, the  size  of  firm  was  determined  by 
capital  and  reserves  or.  In  the  case  of  a  few 
wholly  State-owned  e.nterprlses.  by  approxi- 
mate equivalents  of  capital  and  re.serves. 
Statistics  on  each  firm  represent  accountings 
on  January  1.  1963,  or  the  nearest  d.ite  for 
which  reliable  d.\ta  were  avalhible  Because 
of  the  .special  position  of  copper  and  nitrates 
In  the  Chilean  economy,  two  lists  were  com- 
piled for  that  country,  one  Inclusive  of  all 
investments,  the  other  exclusive  of  the  cop- 
per and  nitrate  exporters,  who  are.  In  a 
fundamental  sense,  outside  the  Chilean 
economy  Plans  to  compile  two  lists  on  botli 
Colombian  and  Venezuelan  enterprise- -<:)ne 
inclusive  of  .Ul  Investments  and  the  other 
exclusive  of  petroleum  companies,  which  are 
also.  In  a  fundamental  sense,  outside  the  do- 
mestic economy — had  to  be  abandoned  w.*ien 
the  data  on  private  petroleum  companies 
proved  unavailable 

An  analysis  of  the  distribution  of  owner- 
ship of  the  30  leading  enterprises  in  the 
6  Latin  American  countries  shows  the  ex- 
tent of  nationalization  of  Industry,  the  larg- 
est single  problem  In  governmental  relations 
with  private  enterprise  In  Liitln  America. 

In  simplified  form,  the  distribution  of 
ownership  between  Government,  local  pri- 
vate capital  and  foreign  private  capital  Is 
as  follows. 
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From  a  statistical  presentation  of  the  pat- 
tern of  equity  ownership  of  the  top  Indus- 
trial enterprises  the  following  country-by- 
country  picture  emerges: 

ARCENTI^fA 

The  Government  owns  outright  7  of  the 
29  business  enterprises  In  the  country,  almost 
100  percent  of  another,  and  Is  completing 
payments  for  100  percent  of  a  ninth  Pri- 
vate ownership  is  virtually  shut  out  of  Argen- 
tina's 5  largest  enterprises,  whose  combined 
capital  and  reserves  surpass  the  entire  in- 
vestment of  all  private  firms  in  the  top  29 

BRAZIL 

Government  owns  all  or  part  of  15  enter- 
prises of  the  top  32  and  reUilns  majority 
control  in  14  of  them  Government  Invest- 
ment In  the  two  Inrgest  enterprises  In  Brazil 
Rede  Ferroviarla  Federal  ( railways  i  and  Pet- 
roleo  Brasllelro  i  petroleum  i.  Is  substantially 
greater  than  the  entire  foreign  private  In- 
vestment m  the  top  33  enterprises 

Ownership  structure  at  the  top  of  Brazilian 
business  enterprise  l.s  far  more  complex  than 
In  any  of  the  other  five  countries  surveyed 
Combinations  of  the  four  sources  of  c^ipltal 
( national  government,  state  governments, 
private  foreign  investment,  and  private  do- 
mestic investment)  account  for  the  equity  In 
half  of  the  32  largest  enterprises  in  Brazil. 

CHILE 

Ownership  ration  in  Chile  (excluding  cop- 
per and  nitrate  exporters)  reveal  a  pattern 
strikingly  similar  to  that  In  Argentina  and 
Brazil.  Government  Is  involved  In  a  toUl  of 
11  enterprises,  in  9  of  which  It  owns  100  per- 


cent.     Eight  of  the  nine  wholly  state-own*! 
enterprises  are   found   In   the  top  12     Qb 
list  Inclusive  of  all  investments.  Chilean  m* 
vate  entrepreneurshlp  is  completely  eicl,^ 
from  the  top  10  firms.  ^* 

COLOMBIA 

Domestic  private  investment  (excludin, 
petroleum:  Is  more  extensive  in  Colomhu 
than  In  any  of  the  other  five  countries  but 
veyed.  It  controls  17  of  the  top  32  enter' 
prises  and  owns  outright  13  of  them  it  ac" 
counts  for  almost  30  percent  of  total  Invest! 
ment  In  the  U>p  10  enterprises  and  for  over 
39  percent  of  that  represented  In  the  top  sj 

Notwithstanding  the  dynamic  growth  of 
the  private  sector  in  Colombia  and  the  rel*. 
tively  broad  ownership  participation  In  Co- 
lombian business,  the  Colombian  Government 
still  accounts  for  In  excess  of  one-half  of  the 
total  nonpetroleum  Investment  represente<l 
in  the  top  32  enterprises 

MEXICO 

Government  ownership  of  the  leading  en- 
terprises in  the  country  Is  by  far  the  most 
spectacular  In  Mexico  The  Mexican  Gov- 
ernment  has  steadily  acquired  equity  In  one 
sector  of  economic  activity  after  another 
extending  public  Investment  to  telegraph 
railroad.s.  petroleum  Industry,  chemical 
plants,  banks  and  related  financial  InsUtu- 
tions:  steel,  textile,  and  lumber  mills;  air- 
lines; electric  power;  biislc  consumer  goodj 
distribution;  mining  and  smelting;  ware- 
housing; and  telephones.  Among  the  big 
countries  of  Latin  America,  Mexico  alone 
exhibits  an  ownership  structure  In  which 
the  1 1  largest  enterprLses  are  exclusively  state 
owned  Mexico's  two  largest  enterprise*, 
Ferrocarrlles  Naclonales  de  Mexico  and  the 
Comlslon  Federal  de  Elecirlcldad.  each  ac- 
count for  greater  financial  resources  than 
that  represented  by  total  private  Investment, 
Mexican  and  foreign.  In  the  top  30  enter- 
prises combined. 

VENEZL'ELA 

The  proportion  of  government  ownership 
of  big  business  In  Venezuela  Is  considerably 
higher  than  in  Argentina.  Brazil.  Chile,  and 
Colombia,  and  is  surpassed  only  by  Mexico. 
Government  Investment  accounts  for  seven 
out  of  every  eight  bullvares  Invested  In  the 
top  10  enterprises,  and  for  almost  three- 
fourths  of  the  total  Investment  In  the  30 
largest  enterprises  Equally  striking  Ls  the 
meager  role  played  by  foreign  private  Invest- 
ment In  nonpetroleum  enterprises  only  three 
companies  of  this  t>pe  appear  on  the  list  of 
the  30  largest  enterprises   In   Venezuela. 

In  the  SIX  Latin  American  countries  sur- 
veyed, government  ownership  i.s  lilghest  in 
Mexico,  lowest  in  Chile  ( including  copper 
and  nitrate  exporters)  and  In  Colombia  (ex- 
cluding the  petroleum  companies)  Domes- 
tic private  ownership  Is  highest  In  Colombia 
(excluding  petroleum  companies  1,  lowest  In 
Mexico.  Foreign  private  ownership  is  highest 
m  Chile  ( inclusive  of  all  Investments  ) .  lowest 
In  Mexico  and  Venezuela  (excluding 
petroleum  Investments  In  Colombia  and 
Venezuela) 

An  obvious  effort  is  being  made  In  Latin 
American  countries  to  get  private  enterprise 
In  general,  and  foreigners  in  particular,  out 
of  the  extraction  of  subsoil  resources  and 
utilities 

In  considering  measures  to  promote  and 
strengthen  Litln  American  private  enterprise, 
the  ownership  problem  I.s  Important  because 
the  existence  and  practices  of  .state  owner- 
ship promote  attitudes  of  distrust  and  lack 
of  conndence  on  the  p.irt  of  private  entrepre- 
neurs, attitudes  whlcn  persist  even  where  a 
rationale  for  state  enterprises  does  exist. 

Distrust  and  lack  of  confidence  are  not 
necessarily  manifestations  of  dogmatism  and 
doctrinaire  a.ssumptlons  on  the  ownership 
questUm  There  is  Justification  In  contend- 
ing on  nondoctrlnal  grounds  that  Improving 
the  contribution  of  Latin  American  govern- 
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f  to  self  reliance  and  private  entrepre- 
"""^  »,,n  reaulres  substantial  reforms  in  the 
neurshlp  ^^^"'[^.^^tlon  of  state  enterprises, 
P^*^?\o1v^  hef  soclauzatlon.  and  divesting 
»  halt  to  if^^^l  J  1^  holdings,  particularly 
^^'  '""nufacturTng  ndustry.  Observing  that 
'"f  (,  fli  Jncmg  fnd  inflatlon-the  fiscal  and 
deficit  fl'J=  "^/"^f  niuch  Latin  American  eco- 
""""f"^! O^ba v^advanced  hand  In  hand 
""•^  th^expanslon  of  state  enterprise,  local 

"'^  r.neurs  inquire  whether  larger  doses 
entreprenevirs  mq  ^^^  ^^^^^^  ^^  j^_ 

°'  ^^L'Ste  o^  eShlp  which,  in  turn,  will 
creased  ^^'''^^"''^lonary  problems  and  absorb 
"^"^"esources  rTeedld^  to  raise  the  direct 
scarce  resoAice  involved  here  is 

°"'P''  Examination  of  the  cause  and  effect 
•f'r.eoulng  bureaucracies,  of  whether  po- 
°^  1  Pxuediency  and  doctrinaire  socialism 
""  Prnment-rather  than  alleged  practical 
'"^"l  or  the  oft-quoted  "tradition  of 
""'  na^.ershlp"  in  LatTn  America-lie  at  the 
^^:rof  socmnzatlon  of  the  means  of  produc- 

^'°rddltlonal    queries    can    be    made.    Is    it 
fr  the  State  to  control  a  monopoly 
''hich       in  the  hands  of  private  investment 
""       .  run  tav  an  autonomous  State  entity? 
Shir/utimiel  are  owned  by  the  State  outside 
yStm   America,   is   there  any   P^raHe     ^ 
?;e     haracterlstlc   Inefficiency   and  poUtlck- 
!;■'  ^f  state  enterprises  In  Latin  America   ^o 
ine  interference  of  state  enterprises  In  for- 
IvAi   Dollcy   or   interference   of    government 
.m^Ais  in  the  routine  management  of  state 
Srlles  for  personal  financial  and  polltl- 
::,  Ba  n?    Have  state  enterprises  proven  more 
11  'al"    cot.sclous  or  socially  responsible  than 
nrlva'e   enterprises?     Will    workers    now   In 
pr  vaie  enterprises  work  better  if  these  en- 
Srprtses  are  placed  under  state  ownership? 
^wt  by  nagging  problems  of  raw  material, 
fuel    and  power  supplies  provided  by  state 
enterprises,  no  less  than  by  shortcom  ngs  In 
normal   transportation   and   communication 
media  run  by  the  state,  many  Latin  Anier  - 
can    entrepreneurs     express     doubt     about 
whether  the  presumed   advantages  of  state 
ownership  are  not  outweighed  in  many  In- 
stances bv  the  lack  of  efficiency,  controllabil- 
ity. re.sponslblUty.   and  social  consciousness 
of  government  enterprises. 

Varying   approaches   to   the   state   owner- 
ship question  are  taken  by  governments  In 
the  six  Latin  American  countries.     Brazil,  for 
example    has  shown  tendencies  toward  In- 
creasing state  ownership.     Following  a  decree 
authorizing  expropriation  of  private  utilities 
(Signed  bv  President  Goulart  in  May  1962).  a 
schedule  of  priorities  for  expropriation  has 
been  established,  and  four   Industries  were 
singled  out   for  early   state  takeover:   tele- 
phone,   telecommunications,   electric    power 
production  and  distribution,  and  natural  gas 
production  and  distribution.     Strict  enforce- 
ment of  the  decree  would  invest  the  state 
with  exclusive  ownership  control  of  the  10 
largest  enterprises  in  Brazil.     Argentina.  In 
contrast,  worked  out  In  July  1963  a  set  of 
comprehensive  proposals  on  possible  divest- 
ment  of   certain  state  holdings   to  achieve 
relief  from  chronic  public  deficits.     So  far, 
however,  no  concrete  steps  have  been  taken 
to  Implement   these   proposals.    In  Mexico, 
Government  policy  has  seldom  departed  from 
the  dogma:  "once  a  state  industry,  always  a 
sUte  Industry."    The  law  of  December  22, 
1962,  designed   to  improve  management   of 
state  enterprises  and  to  Insure  a  closer  su- 
pervision by  the  President,  contains  an  In- 
teresting clause   restricting   the   change   of 
ownership : 

"When  a  state  enterprise  Incurs  losses  for 
3  consecutive  years,  or  three  periods  of  eco- 
nomic activity  greater  than  1  year,  the  execu- 
tive branch  will  either  plan  Its  reorganization 
If  80  required  by  the  necessities  of  the  Mexi- 
can market  or  order  Its  dissolution;  however. 
in  no  case  may  the  enterprise  be  sold  as  a  unit 
to  the  private  sector." 
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Although  strong  state  ownership  forces  are 
operating  both  In   Colombia  and   In   Chile. 
these  two  countries  offer  concrete  examples 
of  less  dogmatic  approaches  to  the  ownership 
question.     In    both,    the   state    participated 
actively  In  the  initial  establishment  of  a  steel 
mill— in  Acerias  Paz  del  Rio  in  Colombia  and 
in  Cla.    Acero  del  Paclflco  in  Chile— lent  po- 
litical support  to  the  projects,  and  qualified 
the  mills  for  the  external  financing  that  re- 
quired government  guarantee.    Once  the  mills 
began  production  on  a  relatively  sound  basis, 
government  reduced  its  equity  by  selling  its 
shares  to  private  companies  and  the  general 
public      The  Colombian  ownership  transfer 
was  carried  out  by  offering  the  taxpayer  the 
choice  of  either  acquiring  Acerias  Paz  del  Rio 
securities  to  the  extent  of  a  set  percentage 
above  his  normal  taxes  or  otherwise  of  simply 
paying  additional  taxes.     By   1964,   govern- 
ment was  sharing  ownership  with  some  180,- 
000    individuals.     This    method    of    transfer 
emphasized   equitable  stock   ownership   and 
made  tens  of  thousands  of  new  stockholders 
while  It  also  made  new  funds  available  to  the 
Government. 

Variations  on  the  Acerias  Paz  del  Rio  pro- 
cedure may  offer  Latin  American  govern- 
ments a  practical  way  of  avoiding  greater 
socialization  and  possibly  even  of  divesting 
themselves  of  some  enterprises  in  order  to 
concentrate  their  efforts  on  building  roads. 
schools,  and  public  housing.  Given  existing 
conditions,  there  is  little  likelihood  that  pri- 
vate capital  will  invest  voluntarily  in  more 
than  a  few  select  utilities.  In  fact,  much  pri- 
vate investment  already  in  utilities  is  prob- 
ably considering  how  to  get  out  with  some 
compensation. 

In  developing  economies  like  those  of 
Latin  America,  the  relationships  between  the 
government  and  private  enterprise  and  the 
relative  emphasis  placed  on  the  public  and 
private  sectors  need  to  be  flexible  and  re- 
sponsive to  changing  needs  and  capabilities. 
The  essential  requirements  are  that  a  devel- 
oping country  recognize  the  vital  role  which 
modern  private  enterprise  can  play  m  na- 
tional development  and  that  It  be  prepared 
to  adopt  and  Implement  the  government 
policies  and  programs  conducive  to  the 
growth  of  private  enterprise. 

The  success  of  policies  and  programs  of 
the  US  Government,  other  governments, 
and  international  aid  agencies  that  would 
Blve  promise  of  materially  strengthening 
the  growth  of  Latin  American  private  enter- 
prise within  the  framework  of  the  Alliance 
for  Progress  depends  on  three  major  consid- 
erations: the  capacity  of  foreign  govern- 
ments and  International  agencies  to  assist 
domestic  private  enterprise,  the  attitudes 
of  Latin  American  governments  toward  such 
assistance,  and  the  absorption  capacity  of 
Latin  American  recipients. 

The  future  of  free  enterprise  In  Latin 
America  depends  on  many  factors.  If  entre- 
preneurs are  lazy  or  concerned  only  with 
Uielr  own  and  their  families'  welfare  and  not 
at  all  with  that  of  their  employees,  their 
survival  Is  Impossible.  If  national  govern- 
ments harass  business  with  unpredictable 
taxes  and  tariff  duties,  with  rampant  infla- 
tion and  expanding  expropriation,  they  can 
stifle  free  enterprise.  If  foreign  industrla  - 
Ists  maintain  rigid  barriers  against  domestic 
employees  and  concern  themselves  exclu- 
sively with  taking  proflts  out  of  the  country, 
they  can  dim  the  prospects  for  economic 
independence.  And  if  International  agen- 
cies confine  their  contacts  to  government 
circles,  they  will  be  giving  less  help  than 
they  could,  and  may  at  times  actually  hinder 
the  evolution  of  democracy. 

Whatever  actions  may  be  taken  by  gov- 
ernmental, international,  and  foreign  orga- 
nizations will  be  of  no  help  to  Latin  Amer- 
ican private  entrepreneurs  unless  they  help 
themselves.  In  Latin  America  today,  native 
businessmen   dominate  small   and  medium 
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industry  and  still  hold  a  small  proportion  of 
large  industry.  Their  current  prevalence 
gives  them  a  large  part  of  the  responsibility 
for  future  developments.  'Whether  or  not 
they  make  a  real  contribution  toward  realiz- 
ing the  social  and  economic  aspirations  of 
their  communities  is  likely  to  determine  not 
only  their  own  future  but  also  that  of  free- 
dom itself  In  Latin  America. 


POLICE  HEROES  BENEFIT  FUND 
NEEDED 
Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois  [Mr.  Findley]  may  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri? 

There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  FINDLEY.    Mr.  Speaker,  my  re- 
marks will  require  10  minutes. 

Based  on  information  compiled  by  J. 
Edgar  Hoover,  Director  of  the  Federal 
Bureau  of  Investigation,  here  is  what 
will  take  place  in  our  Nation  during  these 
10  minutes:  . 

Between  the  time  my  remarks  begin 
and  end,  40  major  crimes  will  be  com- 
mitted, including  1  girl  or  woman  forcibly 
raped,  3  aggravated  assaults,  2  armed 
robberies.  20  burglaries,  10  automobUes 
stolen,  and  10  other  larcenies.  Crime 
goes  on  relentlessly  every  10  minutes,  so 
multiply  this  crime  record  by  6  to  get  the 
total  for  an  hour,  by  144  for  a  day. 

Between  this  very  moment  and  1 
hour  from  now  someone  in  the  United 
States  will  be  murdered. 

And  every  3  days  a  law  officer  will 
be  killed  as  he  goes  about  his  hazardous 
work  trying  to  reduce  crime  in  his  com- 
munity. .^  ,  __.,, 
We  are  able  to  work  on  Capitol  HUl 
in  safety.    Back  home,  all  Americans  are 
able  to  follow  normal  pursuits  reason- 
ably safe  and  carefree  for  one  reason 
and  one  reason  only:  300,000  law  officers 
patrol  the  streets  and  byways.    Were  it 
not  for  these  officers,  no  American  citi- 
zen   would    dare    venture    out    of    his 
house — day  or  night— without  strapping 
a  pistol  on  his  hip  for  self -protection. 

Have  you  ever  stopped  to  think  what 
America  would  be  like  without  able,  dedi- 
cated, courageous  law  officers?  It  would 
be  a  jungle  of  cringing  fear,  violence,  and 

death. 

By  exposing  themselves  to  danger,  law 
officers  buy  safety  for  each  of  us  and 
keep  the  crime  rate — shocking  though  it 
is — from  skyrocketing. 

When  they  put  on  their  uniforms,  pin 
on  their  badges,  buckle  on  their  pistol, 
and  begin  an  8-hour  shift  they  are  prime 
targets  for  thousands  of  criminals,  nar- 
cotic addicts,  hoodlums,  and  Communist 
subversives.  In  a  single  8-hour  shift 
they  are  each  exposed  to  more  danger 
than  most  of  us  will  encounter  in  a  life- 
time. 

Imagine  the  thoughts  that  must  cross 
their  minds  daily.  Personal  danger? 
Of  course.  Gnawing  worry  over  what 
will  happen  to  their  wife  and  children  if 
death  should  be  their  lot  that  day?  Of 
course. 

Despite  these  dangers,  despite  this 
gnawing  worry,  I  cannot  cite  one  single 
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Instance  In  which  a  police  ofBcer  hes- 
itated even  one  moment  to  expose  him- 
self to  danger. 

Pobce  officers  deserve  a  pat  on  the 
back,  not  brickbats  on  the  head 

They  deserve  applau.se.  not  Jeers 

They  deserve  f airplay,  not  reckless — 
and  I  repeat  reckless — charges  of  bru- 
tality. 

They  deserve  our  helping  liand  and 
encouragement  not  distain  and  indiffer- 
ence. 

And  when  death  in  line  of  duty  comes 
to  one  of  these  guardians  of  law  and 
order,  the  family  of  the  fallen  hero  de- 
serves financial  help. 

Last  month  OfiBcer  Donovan  was  shot 
and  killed  on  a  street  corner  In  Wash- 
ington. D.C..  by  a  bystander  he  had  not 
even  noticed.  The  assailant  explained 
later.  "His  uniform  bugged  me."  Officer 
Donovan  left  a  widow  and  a  daughter. 

Early  this  week  In  New  York  City  a 
24-year-old  police  officer — married  and 
father  of  two  children — was  shot  and 
killed  while  attempting  to  arrest  a  man 
who  had  Just  robbed  two  women  and  at 
gunpoint  was  forcing  them  to  disrobe. 

Linger  knows  no  race.  Recently  In 
Chicago  a  Negro  patrolman.  Sam  Hall, 
was  shot  and  killed  without  warning 
when  he  stepped  from  his  squad  car  to 
investigate  shots  he  had  heard  nearby 
He.  too.  left  a  widow  and  two  children 

Last  year  88  law  officers  were  killed 
In  the  line  of  duty.  The  rate  is  rising. 
and  this  year  the  total  is  expected  to 
exceed  100.  It  Is  now  averaging  one 
every  3  days. 

Police  death  in  the  line  of  duty  hap- 
pens so  often  it  has  become  almost  com- 
monplace. It  is  taken  for  granted.  We 
read  of  police  killings  in  the  paper,  yawn, 
say.  "Isn't  that  awful."  and  turn  to  Dick 
Tracy.  If  some  kind  soul  observes  that 
policemen  lead  a  hazardous  life,  the 
likely  response  is  an  Indifferent,  "They 
get  paid  for  It.  don  t  they"* " 

Of  course  they  do  get  paid — at  a  rate 
just  a  shade  above  what  it  costs  to  hire 
common  labor.  For  this  pay  they  ex- 
pose themselves  to  danger  every  day. 
literally  looking  for  trouble.  And  if  one 
gets  shot  and  killed  in  the  process,  what 
happens?  A  few — precious  few — com- 
munities provide  proper  benefits  Most 
provide  none.  Often  the  benefit  Is  the 
proceeds  of  a  hat  passed  among  old 
friends  to  pay  a  grocery  and  milk  bill. 

Most  communities  pay  out  more  for 
rabies  shots  to  keep  their  dogs  from 
going  mad  than  to  benefit  the  family  of 
an  officer  killed  in  the  line  of  duty  by  a 
person  gone  mad. 

In  this  year  of  rising  lawbreaklng  and 
crime,  police  officers  are  unsung  heroes. 
In  many  communities  they  are  on  the 
receiving  end  of  contempt,  abuse,  and 
violence. 

Recently  in  Lansing.  Mich.,  for  exam- 
ple, a  police  officer  attempted  to  take 
into  ciistody  a  man  he  had  disarmed 
after  a  scuffle.  A  crowd  of  100  by- 
standers protested  against  his  action  so 
aggressively  he  was  unable  to  make  the 
arrest  until  additional  police  arrived. 

The  majority  of  us,  of  course,  abhor 
this  tsrpe  of  treatment  arui  tnily  appre- 
ciate the  services  rendered  by  law  offi- 
cers.   But  we  are  silent  about  It.    We 


.say  nothing  and  do  nothing  to  encourage 
law  officers 

How  long  has  it  been  since  you  com- 
plimented 11  polict-man  on  the  work  he 
is  doln«?  The  .sad  truth  is  the  compli- 
ments are  few  and  far  brtwefn.  but  the 
verbal  abu.se  plentiful 

In  remaining  silent  and  unapprecia- 
tlve.  we  unwittingly  strengthen  the  hand 
of  the  criminals,  the  subversives  and  the 
rabble  rou.sers  who.se  objective  Is  to 
weaken  law  and  order  Police  work  as  a 
career  daily  becomes  le.ss  attractive,  and 
recruitment  of  capable  officers  becomes 
more  difHcult 

We  can  all  have  a  part  in  leading  a 
crusade  back  to  law  and  order  by  honor- 
ing ptjlice  ofTtcers  and  tiieir  families  in  a 
significant  meaningful  way.  We  can  all 
have  a  part  in  rebuilding  the  moral  fiber 
of  the  police  establLshment  lUself  at 
every  level,  including'  the  dedicated  man 
walkmi^  the  beat  in  your  block. 

We  can  reaffirm  our  faith  in  the  laws 
we  have  enacted  and  the  men  we  have 
delegated  to  defend  them.  We  can  do  .so. 
not  .so  much  to  e.i.se  the  Nation's  con- 
-science — thoujih  easing  is  In  order — but 
rather  to  express  our  suppvjrt  fur  au- 
thentic American  heroes  and  the  way  of 
life   they   make   possible 

At  a  convention  of  the  Department  of 
Illinois  .\merican  Ivegion.  I  recently  pro- 
posed that  the  .American  Le^^ion  estab- 
lish a  fund  which  will  mve  a.s.surance  to 
every  policeman  in  the  United  States 
that  if  he  dies  in  the  Une  of  duty  any 
financial  problems  confronting  his  widow 
and  children  will  be  adequately  and 
properly  met.  including  a  regular  in- 
come to  the  widow  until  the  children 
reach  the  age  of  18. 

I  suggest  that  the  fund  be  known  as 
the  police  heroes  benefit  fund,  that  it  be 
operated  by  a  special  American  Legion 
commis.sion  and  that  resources  be 
raised  by  voluntary  public  subscription. 

TTiis  new  responsibihty  Ls  a  lo^^ical  one 
for  the  American  Legion,  dedicated  as 
It  is  to  strengthening  the  American  way 
of  life,  in  which  law  and  order  is  so 
fundamental.  I  am  .sure  the  Legion,  if  it 
decides  to  take  up  this  new  opportunity 
for  service,  will  find  many  American 
citizens  and  busine.ss  firms  anxious  to 
provide  the  money  needed 

The  establishment  of  the  police  heroes 
benefit  fund  could  be  a  si^^mficant  step 
in  reversing  the  trend  toward  lawiess- 
ne.ss,  in  building  respoct  for  law  and 
order,  and  in  keeping  .safe  the  streets  and 
byways  of  America. 

My  10  minutes  are  up  Crime — like 
time — marches  on  Forty  major  crimes 
have  been  committed,  includintj  one  for- 
cible rape,  three  aggravated  a.ssaults, 
two  armed  robberies.  20  burglaries,  10 
automobiles  stolen,  and  10  other  lar- 
cenies And  during  the  last  3  days, 
somewhere  in  America,  a  police  officer 
was  killed  in  the  line  of  duty. 


OPPOSING   ANTIPOVERTY   BILL 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
Indiana  [Mr.  Harvey]  may  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 


The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objectlm 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  frr»« 
Missouri  ^"* 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HARVEY  of  Indiana  u, 
Speaker,  I  ilse  in  opposition  to  l^ 
11377.  Before  I  mention  some  of  im 
reasons  for  opposing  this  bill,  however! 
want  to  say  that  the  bill's  authors  hsTe 
written  It  so  cleverly  that  anyone  daring 
to  voice  an  opinion  against  It  would 
therefore,  necessarily  be  against  "eco- 
nomic opportunities." 

As  one  who  considers  a  lack  of  eco- 
nomlc  opportunities  one  of  the  most  Im- 
portant domestic  Issues  facing  our  N»! 
tlon,  I  am  glad  for  this  time  to  set  the 
record  straight  on  my  position. 

I,  for  one,  will  acknowledge  that  then 
Is  definitely  a  problem.  As  one  who  hw 
concerned  himself  with  the  practlal 
.side  of  the  problem  rather  than  the 
academic  side,  I  think  something  can  be 
done  to  help  our  le.ss-fortunate  citizens 
In  lower-Income  brackets.  However,  and 
I  want  to  make  this  point  perfectly  clear. 
I  do  not  think  the  enactment  of  the  anti- 
poverty  bill  Is  the  answer.  In  fact,  I 
think  It  Is  the  worst  thing  we  could  pos- 
sibly do  if  we  are  to  really  cure  the 
causes  of  unemployment. 

Some  of  my  good  friends  on  the  other 
side  of  the  aisle  have  said  on  occasion 
that  the  Republicans  In  Congress  are  ob- 
structionists for  taking  a  position  of  op- 
position agaliist  H  R.  11377.  Let  me  say 
first  that  I  do  not  consider  myself  the 
spokesman  for  all  the  Republican  Party, 
but  I  am  the  spokesman  for  Ralph  Hai- 
VEY  and  I  say  the  Federal  Ctovernment 
has  no  business  In  undertaking  a  pro- 
gram of  this  magnitude.  It  Is  fiscally 
uiisound  and  It  will  not  cure  the  problems 
outlined  by  those  who  have  sponsored 
this  legislation. 

Money  funneled  into  the  Treasury  for 
redl.strlbutlon  to  pockets  of  poverty  and 
unemployment  Is  not.  In  my  opinion,  the 
answer  to  this  problem.  The  Federal 
Government  needs  to  consider,  and  we 
here  In  the  Congress  should  be  concern- 
ing ourselves  with,  something  other  than 
more  handouts  and  doles.  A  program 
that  will  create  an  economic  climate 
where  private  investment  in  capital 
equipment  would  be  encouraged,  thereby 
paving  the  way  for  the  construction  of 
factories,  would  ultimately  provide  the 
answers  to  the  unemployment  and  pov- 
erty questions. 

The  training  of  men  and  women  as 
proposed  In  this  legislation  Is  all  well 
and  good,  and  I  am  not  challenging  the 
good  Intentions  of  the  people  responsible 
for  H.R.  11377.  But  I  do  say  that  there 
must  be  Jobs  waiting  for  these  men  and 
women  when  their  training  is  completed. 

I  recently  read  an  article  which  as- 
serted that  an  Investment  of  nearly  $18,- 
000  was  required  to  employ  one  person 
In  a  factory  in  America.  This  Is  a  stag- 
gering figure;  nevertheless,  I  do  not 
doubt  that  this  figure  is  accurate. 

In  the  United  States  today  there  are 
millions  of  people  with  money,  money 
that  could  be  Invested  in  private  enter- 
prise if  the  business  climate  was  right. 
Thrift  Institutions  are  bulging  at  the 
seams  with  people's  savings.  Why,  then, 
do  we  find  many  citizens  afraid  and  un- 
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_4.,-f«  VMi<:inf>s8  ven-  sponsible    Americans    understand    that 

^llng  to  invest  ^^^  Pi^^^i^aW  ST^e  a  Si.  like  any  great  historic  evil.  wlU  never 

tures?    Why.^'L^eLof  r^      Where  be  solved  by  mere  slogans,  and  still  less, 

chance?    Why  t^!.5^,^  ^'erica?    I  will  by  aU  but  open  appeals  to  class  and  eco- 

Js  the  pioneer  spirit  in  ^^^^^^  ^^^_  ^^^  prejudices.    It  is  sad  enough  that 
tell  you_where  It  IS-    x   k             .  .  .    .^ 


^H°af^r  the  a  chitects  of  social  lefijs- 
P'^f  /^e  along  and  offered  to  care  for 
^*,f  Sr^ciurenry  from  the  cradle  to 

^ThrPederal  Government  has  not  only 

,  Tif  fo  take  appropriate  steps  to  en- 

^■^^^  .i  oHvate  investment  in  business. 

S'lth^    discouraged  private  invest- 

"  it     prohibitive  corporate  taxes,  the 

Sle  taxation  on  interest  and  dividends 

iTonlv  a  few  reasons  why  we  And  the 

Ste  S  our  economy  in  its  present  shape. 

^v  eSod  friends,  we  are  not  talking 

v^it  a  few  million  dollars  today.    We 

'S^tlklng  about  a  billion.    If  history 

^ri    experience    tell    us    anything,    we 

Should  be  reminded  that  an  initial  ex- 

nendUure  of  $1  billion  for  a  program 

mushrooms    the    following    years    into 

weral  billions.  ^.^,^, 

olr  tax  rates  are  already  prohibitive 
T  think  a  great  many  of  the  designers  of 
try-lal  legislation  forget  that  our  citizens 
not  only  pay  Federal  taxes  but  they  pay 
qtate  and  local  property  taxes  as  weU. 

My  question  is  simply  this,  and  I  raJse 
It  about  every  time  we  consider  a  bill: 
can  we  afford  this?  Can  we  or  will  we 
be  able  to  replenish  the  funds  for  the 
Office  of  Economic  Opportunities  with 
another  bUllon  next  year  and  in  the  fol- 
lowing years?  Programs  do  not  stop 
here  Thev  start  here  and  this  is  only 
the  beginning  as  far  as  the  cost  of  this 
program  is  concerned. 

In  closing  I  would  just  like  to  say  that 
I  think  this  is  the  most  extravagant  piece 
of  pork-barrel  legislation  ever  to  reach 
this  august  body  in  an  election  year  and 
I  urge  the  rejection  of  H.R.  11377. 


POVERTY  AND  POLITICS 
Mr.  HALL.    Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unan- 


imous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  [Mr.  Foreman]  may  extend  his  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  genUeman  from 
Missouri? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  FOREMAN.   Mr.  Speaker,  we  have 
heard  so  much  about  poverty  in  this 
country  recently  from  the  poliUcians  who 
would  propose  to  solve  all  our  problems 
with  new  welfare  doles,  that  It  is  appar- 
ent that  a  dangerous  disservice  is  being 
done  to  our  people,  here  and  abroad.    It 
is  wrong  to  picture  this  country  as  a 
land  of  hunger  and  privation.    To  do  so 
damages  us  throughout  the  world.   There 
are  some  who  are  in  need,  of  course,  but 
the   problems    affecting    them    can   be 
solved  without  discoloring  the  true  pic- 
ture which  prevails  In  our  land.    Exag- 
gerated   statements    about    poverty— in 
election  year  conversations — only  help  to 
prove  the  lies  that  Russia  and  her  satel- 
lites have  been  trying  to  spread  about  our 
great  free  country  for  the  past  30  years. 

No  responsible  American  is  lor  pov- 
erty. No  responsible  American  disre- 
gards or  ignores  poverty  wherever  It  may 
exist  in  this  country.    But  the  most  re- 


poverty  exists  at  all.  But  it  is  tragic 
when  the  poor  are  turned  Into  a  political 
football. 

The  crudest  thing  you  can  do  to  a  man 
is  to  teach  him  to  depend  on  charity  and 
handouts  as  a  way  of  life,  for  by  so  doing, 
you  deprive  him  of  his  self-respect. 
Self-respect  demands  a  producing  job.  a 
chance  to  make  one's  own  way,  a  task  to 
perform  what  the  Nation's  advancing 
economy  requires.  That  is  precisely  the 
kind  of  Job  no  goverrunent  can  ever  pro- 
vide, the  kind  of  job  created  solely  by 
personal  enterprise. 

Our  new  President  declared  in  his  Eco- 
nomic Report  to  Congress  January  20. 
1964,  that  35  million  Americans  were  in 
poverty  today.  His  predecessor  declared 
during  the  1960  presidential  campaign. 
Just  3  years  earlier,  that  17  million 
Americans  went  to  bed  hungry  every 
night  on  a  substandard  diet.  Under  this 
kind  of  administration,  and  at  this  rate. 
It  should  not  be  long  before  all  Ameri- 
cans will  be  poverty  stricken. 

The  administration  is  proposing  the 
new  '-poverty  package,"  H.R.  10440,  at  a 
total  first-year  cost  of  $962.5  million  and 
a  projected  cost  in  subsequent  years  that 
could  easily  run  as  high  as  $15  billion 
annually.  Excluding  social  security 
benefits  and  other  trust  funds,  42  Fed- 
eral programs  now  existing  and  aimed 
directly  at  eliminating  the  causes  of 
poverty  and  its  effects,  will  cost  nearly 
$9  billion  in  fiscal  1965. 

America's  needy  have  not  exactly  been 
abandoned  to  the  wolves  for  lo  these 
many  years,  although  you  could  possibly 
lose  sight  of  the  facts  amid  the  cries  of 
"new  and  better  deals."  America,  for 
most  of  its  years,  has  waged  a  war  on 
poverty.  Whenever  we  have  waged  that 
war,  in  our  factories,  farms,  shops,  mines, 
oU  fields,  over  the  counters  and  under 
the  free  enterprise  system,  we  have  won 
that  war.  This  war  on  poverty  can  only 
be  won  that  way.  When  we  work  our 
way  to  wealth,  we  win  that  war.  When 
government  tries  to  spend  its  way  to 
wealth,  we  lose  that  war. 

It  was  American  freedom,  and  that 
alone,  which  first  made  it  possible  for 
our  country  and  the  world  to  dream  of 
a  day  when  poverty  might  be  abolished. 
It  is  American  freedom,  and  that  alone, 
which  is  the  only  really  new  idea,  the 
only  genuine  "bold  new  program"  in  all 
history  for  the  production  of  wealth  for 
all.    Socialism  is  the  latest  form  of  an 
age-old  fraud,  that  something  can  be 
created  out  of  nothing,  that  we  can  get 
wealth  by  merely  wishing  for  it  or  claim- 
ing It  as  a  right,  that  government  can 
plan  a  man's  life  for  him  better  than  he 
can.     Socialism  is  a  fraud  because  it 
creates  poverty  while  constantly  promis- 
ing to  abolish  it,  and  so  by  a  vicious 
circle  maintains  itself  in  power. 

The  answer  to  the  problem  of  poverty 
lies  not  in  emotional  publicity  but  in 
reason,  not  in  prejudice  but  in  produc- 
tion not  in  new  Federal  agencies  but  In 


The  "best  deal"  for  eliminating  poverty 
is  the  creation  of  new  Jobs  and  employ- 
ment opportunities  through  an  expan- 
sion, encouragement,  and  unleashing  of 
our  free  enterprise  economy,  not  by 
catchy  political  slogans,  shopworn  pro- 
grams, or  more  welfare  handouts. 


POVERTY  BILL— SENATOR  NORRIS 
COTTON'S  COGENT  COMMENTS 
Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
New  Hamphire  [Mr.  Cleveland]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri? 

There  was  no  objection. 
Mr  CLEVELAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  Pres- 
ident Johnson's  poverty  bill  was  passed 
by  the  Senate  over  the  opposition  of 
many  clear-thinking  legislators  who  de- 
plored the  duplication,  waste,  and  inap- 
propriateness  of  the  measure.  One  of 
the  Senators  whose  comments  on  this 
legislation  are  particularly  cogent  and 
noteworthy  is  New  Hwnpshire's  distin- 
guished senior  Senator.  Norms  Cotton. 
Senator  Cotton  pinpoints  westoiesses  of 
the  poverty  bill  with  devastating  logic. 
He  aptly  describes  its  passage  as  "heart- 
breaking" and  scores  its  duplication  of 
effort  and  scatter-gun  approach. 

Cotton  points  out  more  than  $30  bil- 
lion is  already  being  spent  by  the  Federal 
Oovemment  in  this  area.  In  addition, 
the  minority  views  in  the  report  on  the 
bill  by  the  House  Education  and  Labor 
Committee  state  on  page  86: 

A  total  of  »66.5  billion  was  spent  by  all 
levels  of  government  for  "social  welfare" 
purposes  In  1962.  During  the  same  year,  an 
additional  $33.5  billion  was  spent  by  private 
organizations  for  the  same  purposes.  This 
constituted  a  total  national  effort  of  $100 
billion. 

The  Senator  is  to  be  commended  for 
his  political  integrity  in  analyzing  this 
controversial  legislation  in  an  articu- 
lately written  newsletter  which  I  would 
like  to  include  here  in  the  Record: 
NoREis  Cotton  Repohts  to  Yotj  Peom  thk 
U.S.  Senati 
The  legislative  highlight  of  the  week  was 
the  President's  antipoverty  bill  which  passed 
the   Senate   overwhelmingly— but  not   with 
my  vote.     This  program,   costing  nearly  a 
billion  dollars  at  the  start  and  Increasing 
every  year,  may  be  good  election  fodder,  but 
It's  a  sure-fire  guarantee  of  more  debt  and 
more  Inflation,  even  if  we  don't  build  a  sin- 
gle hospital  or  school  or  add  a  bomber  or 
submarine  to  our  defense. 

"War  on  poverty"  has  popular  appeal. 
Indeed,  most  of  us  have  been  fighting  that 
war  all  oxir  lives.  The  bill  Includes  some 
worthwhile  projects  which.  If  singled  out.  I 
could  support^-notably  Job  training  and 
adult  education.  But,  66  pages  of  Ill-de- 
fined, scatter-shot  programs,  dictated  by  the 
whim  and  fancy  of  a  national  Director  and 
a  $10  mllUon  corps  of  Federal  officials,  Is  al- 
most heartbreaking  to  contemplate  at  a 
time  when  we  should  make  every  dollar 
count. 

The  most  glaring  defect  Is  that  nearly 
every  feature  of  this  bill  duplicates  present 
Federal  projects.    We  are  now  spendhag  mll- 

non  not  m  new  r^ci»i  »6-"— ° "ons  for  Job  training  In  three  ••P'^^  P"" 

a\^™'.^ern.n^twhlch  will    IJJ^---.  ^SZi^^T^^ 
permit  a  higher  rate  of  growth.  training,  nu. 
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shoxild  be  consolidated  and  streamlined — 
but  no — thlfl  bin  adds  a  fourth.  Small  busi- 
ness loans  to  stimulate  employment  dupli- 
cate exactly  the  present  Small  Business  Ad- 
ministration. The  farm  loan  feature  of  this 
bill  la  already  handled  by  the  Farmers  Home 
Administration.  These  are  but  a  few  exam- 
ples. This  poverty  bill  Is  mostly  froetlng — 
topping,  but  not  supplanting,  programs  that 
have  been  snowballing  for  years  Hearing 
the  hjrmns  of  praise  for  this  "new"  program, 
one  would  never  suspect  that  the  Federal 
Qovemment  already  has  42  antlpoverty  pro- 
grams, running  from  school  lunches  to  food 
stamps,  from  student  loajos  to  public  works 
One  would  never  dream  that  $33  billion  Is 
devoted  every  year  to  our  war  on  poverty,  a 
sum  greater  than  any  one  of  our  Nation's 
expenditures  except  for  national  defense 

Much  of  the  bill  la  a  revival  of  the  leaf- 
raklng  days  of  the  depression  era  Its 
"community  action"  Is  a  rehash  of  the  old 
WPA.  CCC  camps  are  reinstated  They  were 
needed  In  the  1930"8  with  13  million  Jobless 
youth.  Now  there  are  Jobs  for  all  who  can 
qualify,  and  It's  a  poor  Investment  to  keep 
youth  In  camps  when  they  come  out  as  un- 
skilled as  when  they  went  In — especially 
when  each  boy  costs  the  ta.xp.iyer  as  much 
as  a  year  at  Harvard.  Job  training  centers, 
on  the  other  hand,  are  needed  They  are 
about  the  only  feature  In  the  bill  that  at- 
tacks the  basic  cause  of  poverty,  not  merely 
the  symptoms. 

And  remember  this  Not  one  cent  In  this 
many-sided  program  Is  earmarked  for  those 
who  need  It  most — the  old  people  When 
we  want  to  provide  higher  .social  security 
and  increased  medicare,  why  spread  a  billion 
dollars  helter-skelter,  taking  money  that 
could  give  more  adequate  help  for  the  aged? 
We  can't  show  the  fallacies  In  huge  Fed- 
eral programs  by  mouthing  catch-phrases 
like  "centralized  government"  and  "bureauc- 
racy." It  takes  down-to-earth  examples 
from  our  own  experience  to  bring  home  the 
facts. 

I  remember  a  county  commissioner  de- 
feated for  reelection  because  he  purchased 
groceries  for  the  county  poor  from  certain 
favored  storekeepers.  Rival  merchemts  soon 
discovered  it,  and  punishment  was  swift  and 
sure.  Thus  local  pro«p-ams  police  them- 
selves, while  bllUon-dolIar  Federal  programs 
line  the  pockets  of  the  faithful. 

I  recall  the  wealthy  parishioner  who  re- 
sponded to  his  pastor's  appeal  for  foreign 
missions  by  handing  him  a  nickel.  After 
enjoying  the  minister's  horror,  he  gave  him 
a  SlO  bill  saying:  "The  nickel  is  for  the  poor 
heathen.  The  $10  will  get  It  to  them."  How 
the  dollar  shrinks  as  It  goes  from  Washing- 
ton, through  all  the  conunand  posts,  to 
poverty's  battlefront 

If  this  antlpoverty  bill,  or  anything  like  It, 
had  come  to  the  Senate  when  Lyndon  John- 
son was  majority  leader,  he  would  have 
chopped  It  into  little  pieces-   for  the  blrdii 


A  NEW  BILL  TO  BAR  FOREHGN  FISH 
PROCESSING  IN  U.S.  TERRITORIAL 
WATERS 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
Washington  [Mr.  PellyI  may  extend  h\n 
remarks  at  this  point  In  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  FELLY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  In- 
troduced H.R.  12275  similar  to  legisla- 
tion being  ooBponsored  In  the  other  body 
at  I  understand,  by  the  two  distinguished 
Senators  from  my  State  of  Washington, 
Senators  Macnuson  and  Jackson. 


Thl.s  bill  would  amend  Public  Law  88- 
308.  the  recently  passed  law  that  bans 
foreign  commercial  fushermen  from  fish- 
ing within  the  territorial  waters  of  the 
United  States. 

The  amendment  such  as  the  Senators 
and  myself  propose  would  expand  and 
clarify  the  deftnitiDn  in  subsection  "c" 
of  Section  5  of  the  act  so  as  to  insert 
language  to  ban  freezing,  packing  or 
other  processing. 

This  new  definition  is  made  necessary 
to  ban  Japanese  freezer  ships  which  have 
been  operating  in  Alaskan  waters  re- 
cently The  Japane.se  pay  their  workers 
33  cents  an  hour:  we  pay  ours 
not  less  than  $3  per  hour.  Because 
of  this  difTerential  in  processinR  costs 
American  canntrs  cannot  compete  with 
the  Japanese  in  buying  raw  fish  from 
Alaskan  fishermen. 

Unless  the  administration  takes  action 
our  American  fish  canners  will  have  to 
go  out  of  business  and  hundreds  of 
American  workers  will  lase  their  jobs. 

The  purpose  of  introducinti  this  bill 
now,  Mr.  Speaker,  is  to  obtain  a^;ency 
reports  so  it  can  have  early  attention 
next    year 


PROVIDING  ASSISTANCE  TO  ALASKA 
FOR  RECONSTRUCTION 

Mr.  ASPINALL  submitted  a  conference 
report  and  statement  on  the  bill  <S.  2881 1 
to  amend  the  Alaska  Omnibus  Act  to  pro- 
vide a.ssistance  to  the  State  of  Alaska  for 
the  reconstruction  of  areas  damaged  by 
the  earthquake  of  March  1964  and  sub- 
.sequent  seismic  waves,  and  for  other 
purposes. 


MESSAGP:S    FTIOM   THE   PRF^SIDENT 

.'=;undr>-  messages  in  writing  from  the 
President  of  the  United  .<=;tates  were  com- 
municated to  the  House  by  Mr.  Ratch- 
ford.  one  of  his  .secretaries,  who  aLso 
informed  the  House  that  on  the  follow- 
ing dates  the  President  approved  and 
sls^ned  bills  of  the  House  of  the  follow- 
ing titles: 

On   August  3.   1964: 

HR  4177  An  act  to  authorize  the  .Secre- 
tary of  the  Army  to  convey  U^  the  city  of 
St  Paul,  Minn  .  n!l  right,  title,  and  Interest 
of  the  United  States  In  and  to  certain  lands 
heretofore  conveyed  to  such  city 
On  Au(;ust  4,   1964: 

H  R  248  An  i^ct  to  amend  section  801  of 
title  38,  United  States  Code,  to  provide  as- 
s;stan(^e  In  acquiring  spfctally  adapted 
houslntf  for  certain  blind  veterans  who  have 
^^ufTered  the  loss  or  loss  of  use  of  a  lower 
extremity; 

H  R  1742  .An  act  for  the  relief  of  the 
Wetzel  County  Hospital.  New  Martinsville, 
W  Va  : 

H  R  3220  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Hugh  M. 
Brady; 

HR  .5814  .An  act  for  the  relief  of  Norman 
R    Tharp; 

H  R  6442  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Jasper  E. 
Tate; 

H  R  6652  An  act  to  authorize  the  .Admin- 
istrator of  Veterans'  Affairs  to  sell  at  prices 
which  he  determines  to  be  reasonable  di- 
rect loarLs  made  to  veterans  under  chapter 
37.  title  38,  United  States  Code; 

H  R  6fl82.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  the 
Maloney  Bros   Nursery  Co  ,  Inc  ; 

HR  8184  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mr  and 
Mrs    Blanton  Darbro; 


HR.8709.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  K„=. 
R.  Wooeter.  Jr.;  *u8«n» 

HR.  9021.  An  act  to  authorize  the  use  nf 
two    tracts    of   land    situated    in    Salt  l*k 
City.  Utah,  for  public  school  purposes'       ' 

HR  9199    An   act    for   the   relief  of'rwo 
Stanley  L   Harney:  and  " 

H  R  9764    An  act  for  the  relief  of  Ann.  a 
Henkel.  *  °- 


THE  45TH  REPORT  ON  LEND-LEASE 
OPERATIONS — MESSAGE  FROM 
THE  PRESIDENT  OF  THE  UNITED 
STATES  (H,  DOC.  NO.  310) 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House 
the  following  message  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Unit-ed  States  which  was 
read,  and.  together  with  the  accompany- 
ing papers,  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Affairs  and  ordered  to  be 
printed: 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

I  am  transmitting  herewith  the  45th 
report  to  Congress  on  lend-lease  op- 
erations. This  report  covers  the  calen- 
dar year  1963. 

This  report  is  submitted  in  accordance 
with  the  provisions  of  section  5.  subsec- 
tion I  b ' ,  of  the  Lend-Lease  Act  of  March 
11.  1941, 

Lyndon  B.  Johnson. 
The  White  House.  August  6,  1964. 


ANTHONY  F.  BERNARDO  AND  AM- 
BROSE A.  CERRITO— VETO  MES- 
SAGE FROM  THE  PRESIDENT  OP 
THE  UNITED  STATES  (H.  DOC.  NO. 
334) 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House 
the  following  veto  message  from  the 
President  of  the  United  States: 

To  the  House  of  Representatives: 

I  am  returning,  without  my  approval, 
enrolled  bill  H.R.  4501.  for  the  relief 
of  Anthony  F.  Bernardo  and  Ambrose  A 
Cerrito. 

These  employees,  while  assigned  by 
the  Navy  Department  to  McMurdo 
Sound,  Antarctica,  worked  many  extra 
hours  to  complete  their  assignment 
within  a  vei-y  short  period.  Because  of 
a  statutory  ceiling  on  their  aggregate 
base  pay  and  oveitlme  pay  within  each 
2 -week  pay  period,  however,  they  could 
not  be  compensated  for  all  of  their  extra 
hours. 

Many  other  employees,  similarly 
motivated  and  smiilarly  dedicated,  in 
our  national  defense  programs,  in  our 
space  programs  and  in  our  national 
emergencies  caused  by  floods  and  fires, 
have  voluntarily  worked  long  hours  of 
overtime  without  being  compensated,  be- 
cause of  the  statutory  prohibition.  This 
is  unfortunate,  but  unavoidable,  so  long 
as  the  limitation  upon  salaries  In  the  law 
remains  in  existence.  It  would  be  highly 
preferential  to  permit  payment  to  Mr. 
Bernardo  and  Mr.  Cerrito  while  deny- 
ing It  to  the  thousands  of  others  em- 
ployed under  similar  circumstances. 
Regretfully,  therefore,  I  am  constrained 
to  veto  the  legislation. 

Lyndon  B.  Johnson, 

The  White  House,  August  6,  1964. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  objections  of  the 
President  will  be  spread  at  large  upon 
the  Journal. 


196  J, 

rr^xx^r  OPPORTUNITY  ACT  OF 
^e^rMEMOR^DUM       KEl^TmG 

TO   JOB    CORPS 

v.r  ROOSEVELT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
Ji^ou?  consent  to  address  the  House 

jori  minute^  Is    there    objection 

Jthe  fe'^sf  ot  the  gentleman  from 

'SiEv"^"^"  Mr!  speaker,  dur- 
^.hfdebate  in  the  Committee  of  the 
£?.o?e  a  fett'er  from  Mr.  Adam  Yar- 
ll^kv  addressed  to  Mr.  Joseph  A. 
c£nl  Jr..  Assistant  Secretary  of  De- 
SSe  was  referred  to.  In  order  that  the 
^ti^r  miRht  be  uken  in  the  proper  con- 
?t\  I  Tsk  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Sre  memorandum  be  printed  in  the 

^^e^SPE^ET'ls  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia? ^.     ^, 

Tiiere  was  no  objection. 

The  letter  referred  to  follows: 

June  13.  1964. 
Memorandum    for    Mr.    Joseph    A.    Callfano. 

I  understand  from  Bob  McNamara  that  he 
has  designated  you  as  our  personal  contact 
n  ifense  to  coordinate  planning  for  the 
;roposed  Job  corps.  I  appreciate  very  much 
KuVrest  in  this  program  which  has  been 
Txlre^^^  by  Mr.  McNamara.  Mr.  Vance,  and 

•°Trkeep  vou  up  to  date  on  our  present 
thlnklne  we  anticipate  the  necessity  of 
urtlng  the  Job  corps  In  a  clearly  visible  way 
Soughout  the  country  during  the  early 
Zi  aLumlng  passage  of  our  bill  In  the  next 
month  or  so 

We  expect  to  start  a  large  number  of  con- 
8er^•atlon  camps  within  3  months  after  pas- 
sage  of    the    bill.      These    will    be    spread 
throughout  the  country  In  a  large  number 
0'  States,  based  to  some  extent  on  the  amount 
of  Federal  conservation  work  required  In  each 
Sute      Our  present  thinking  does  not  In- 
clude a  requirement  for  very  major  loglatlcal 
support  for  these  camps  from  the  Defense 
Department,     We   expect    Instead    that    the 
Departments  of  Agriculture  and  Interior  with 
the  assistance  of  GSA  can  handle  a  good  deal 
of  this.    There  may  be.  however,  a  need  to 
call  on  Defense  for  provision  of  some  Initial 
Issues  of  individual  clothing  and  equipment. 
major  real  property  Items  and  some  trans- 
porutlon   assistance,  unless  we  are  able  to 
get  this  quickly  through  GSA.    Another  area 
that  will  be  a  problem  and  a  challenge  Is  the 
provision    of    medical    and    dental    support. 
which  I  hope  Defense  will  analyze  thoroughly 
in    conjunction    with    the    Department    of 
Health  Education,  and  Welfare.     This  would 
help  ua  to  determine  a  workable  solution. 

During  the  first  year,  we  hope  to  open 
about  10  of  the  large  training  centers  wltn 
1  000  to  2,000  enrollees  each.  Here  again,  we 
would  like  to  make  a  visible  Impact  by  open- 
ing perhaps  half  of  these  In  the  first  3  or  4 
months  after  the  bill  passes.  There  are  a 
number  of  complex  considerations  which  wUl 
influence  our  decision  on  which  of  these 
locations  wUl  be  selected.  My  stafT,  however. 
will  be  able  to  give  you  o\u-  current  thlnK- 
Ing  on  these  at  any  time  you  wish. 

It  would  be,  of  course,  very  helpful  If  we 
had  some  kind  of  preliminary  engineering 
surveys  of  possible  faculties  to  help  ^^ 
our  decision.  RehablUtatlon  of  the  selected 
facilities  will  eventually  be  needed  to  accom- 
modate   1,000    or    2.000    enrollees.   plus    an 
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approximate  20  percent  overhead  for  provi- 
sional staff,  administrative  and  logistical  sup- 
port. We  would  be  Interested  In  determin- 
ing the  estimated  costs  and  leadtlme  for 
this  rehabilitation  work.  I  realize  that  to 
give  us  the  major  logistical  support  we  have 
contMnplated  may  reqiUre  Initially  the  com- 
mitment of  Defense  resources  and  active 
mUltary  personnel  to  some  extent.  After 
the  Initial  period  I  would  hope,  and  I  am 
sure  this  Is  In  accord  with  your  desires,  that 
we  can  turn  to  contract  support  to  accom- 
plish as  much  of  this  as  is  practicable. 

I  hope  this  wUl  give  you  an  Indication  of 
our  current  thinking,  and  that  it  will  be  of 
value  to  you  In  your  planning. 

Adam  Yarmolinsky. 


LEGISLATIVE  BRANCH  APPROPRIA- 
TION BILL.  1965— PERMISSION  TO 
FILE  CONFERENCE  REPORT 
Mr.  ALBERT.    Mr.  Speaker,  on  be- 
half of  the  gentleman  from  Oklahoma. 
[Mr.  Steed].  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  managers  on  the  part  of  the 
House  have  until  midnight,  Friday,  Au- 
gust 7,  to  file  a  conference  report  on 
HR.  10723,  the  legislative  branch  ap- 
propriation bill  for  the  fiscal  year  1965. 
The  SPEAKER.    Is  there  objection  to 
the    request    of    the    gentleman    from 
Oklahoma? 
There  was  no  objection. 


COMMITTEE  ON  THE  DISTRICT  OF 

COLUMBIA— PERMISSION  TO  FILE 

CERTAIN  REPORTS 

Mr  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  behalf 
of  the  gentleman  from  South  Carolina 
[Mr.  McMillan],  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  Committee  on  the  District 
of  Columbia  may  have  until  midnight, 
August  8.  to  file  certain  reports. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Okla- 
homa? 

There  was  no  objection. 


HOUR  OF  MEETING  TOMORROW 

Mr  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  when  the  House 
adjourns  today  it  adjourn  to  meet  at  11 
o'clock  tomorrow. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Okla- 
homa? 

There  was  no  objection. 


THE  LATE  JUDGE  ALFRED  J.  CI- 
LELLA  OF  THE  CIRCUTT  COURT  OP 
COOK  COUNTY 

Mr  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  [Mr.  Libonati]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The    SPEAKER.    Is    there    objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr   LIBONATI.     Mr.  Speaker,  Judge 
Alfred  J.  Cllella,  of  the  circuit  court  of 
Cook  County,  was  one  of  the  most  popu- 
lar Italo-American  young  leaders  in  the 
Chicago  area.    His  recent  sudden  death 
was  a  terrific  shock  to  the  whole  com- 
munity    The  very  incident  of  his  death 
was  tragic— suddenly  coUapsing  due  to 
heart  failure  while  playing  golf  with  his 


son  Alfred,  Jr.  at  the  Butterfleld  Coun- 
try Club,  south  of  Lombard.  HI. 

He  received  his  law  degree  from 
Northwestern  University  after  graduat- 
ing from  McKinley  High  School  and 
Crane  Junior  College.  He  was  a  star 
baseball  player  and  received  bids  from 
the  major  leagues. 

He  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1935 
and  entered  public  life  in  1943  as  a  State 
representative.    He  became  committee- 
man of  the  36th  ward  until  his  election 
to  the  city  council  as  alderman,  1951. 
He  was  reelected  in  1955  and  later  was 
elected  to  the  circuit  bench  in  June  1958. 
His  great  interest  in  youth  activities 
and  their  problems  prepared  him  for  a 
great  work  in  this  field  upon  his  assign- 
ment  to    the    family    court   where    he 
served  for  2V2  years.    His  improvements 
in  procedures  and  modern  concept  of 
youth  reforms  were  instituted  during  his 
judicial  service  there.    As  alderman  he 
was  chairman  of  the  youth  commission 
as  well  as  serving  on  the  executive  board 
of  the  Chicago  Council  of  the  Boy  Scouts 
of  America  1955-61. 

During  his  career  he  received  many 
honors  for  his  civic,  political  and  spirit- 
ual leadership  in  many  causes.  In  1961, 
he  was  given  the  Order  of  Merit  of  the 
Italian  Republic. 

His  whole  career  was  based  upon  a 
high  standard  of  moral  honesty  in  deal- 
ing with  others.  He  was  a  quiet  individ- 
ual unless  unduly  aroused  by  brazen  and 
crazy  conduct  of  those  appearing  before 
him.  He  was  fair  but  positive  in  his 
thinking.  Once  he  made  up  his  mind 
be  became  immovable  in  voicing  his 
decision.  He  came  from  a  humble 
background  and  knew  the  trials  and 
tribulations  of  the  poor  and  unfortiunate. 
John  Cllella  was  a  man  through  and 
through— and  a  brilliant  judge  who 
dealt  out  real  justice. 

Although  some  misjudged  his  actions 
as  Indicative  of  puritanic  reasoning— in 
reality  he  was  a  man  of  decision— and 
was  unswerving  in  his  determination  to 
see  things  through.  At  most  levels  of 
human  reaction  to  court  problems  he  was 
in  reality  a  softy— but  if  the  facts  con- 
tradicted his  natural  personal  feelings  he 
became  rigid  and  stern  in  carrying  out 
his  judicial  determination.  He  certainly 
was  too  young  to  die.  The  maturity  of 
years  of  experience  were  upon  him — his 
greatest  work  still  remained  undone. 

The  members  of  the  Illinois  delegation 
mourn  his  sad  loss  and  extend  to  his 
darling  wife,  Mabel,  his  loving  children, 
Alfred,  Jr..  and  Unda  Mary  our  heart- 
felt condolences. 

The  citizens  of  the  city,  county  and 
State  have  lost  a  great  leader,  judge 
and  pubUc  servant.  May  God  bless  hun 
with  everlasting  life. 


SUPPORT  PRESIDENT  JOHNSON  IN 
VIETNAM 

Mr  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Connecticut  [Mr.  Monagan]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 
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Mi.  MONAOAN.  Mr  Speaker,  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  this  morn- 
ing reported  out  a  Joint  resolution  sup- 
porting the  action  of  President  Johnson 
In  response  to  the  recent  attacks  by 
Communist  North  Vietnam  on  U.S.  naval 
vessels,  and  supporting  the  President's 
determination  'as  Commander  in  Chief, 
to  take  all  necessary  measures  to  repel 
any  armed  attack  against  the  forces  of 
the  United  States  and  to  prevent  further 
aggression." 

President  Johnson  has  responded  to 
these  unlawful  attacks  on  our  ships  with 
firmness  and  with  responsibility.  It  is 
imperative  that  we  give  him  our  full  sup- 
port and  that  we  express  our  conviction 


August  9 

his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Rirn. 
and  include  extraneous  matter    ^^^ 
The    SPEAKER.     Is    there    obJeeti«. 


FYesno  metropolitan  area,  two  moved  out 
of  town,  and  three  have  not  yet  decided 
upon  their  new  location.  Another  24  dis- 
continued operations 

The  feature  of  thLs  report  which  I 
have  found  most  Informative  Is  the  list- 
ing of  the  reasons  why  these  business 
owners  decided  to  discontinue  their  op- 
erations. Twelve  decided  to  retire,  prin- 
cipally b<.'cau.se  of  age.  Four  had  other 
bu.->inesses    and    decided    to    devote    full 

lime  to  them,  three  had  been  trying  to  house,  owner  of  the  Newhouse  newsp*] 
dispose  of  their  businesses  prior  to  proj-  pers  and  one  of  our  Nation's  leadlnj 
ect  txecutiun.  two  plan  to  reestablish  at  a     newspaper  publishers  ^^ 

later  date,  one  was  In  bankruptcy,  and  M'"  Newhouse's  speech  was  delivered 
two  u'ave  no  reasons.  on  the  eve  of  the  dedication  by  President 

Also,  in  the  same  connection.  I  noticed     Johnson  of  a  magnificent  new  Samuel  l 


to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  frn^ 
Oklahoma?  '"*» 

There  was  no  objection 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  It  U  with 
great  pleasure  that  I  call  to  the  attention 
of  my  colleagues  In  the  Congress  a  vw, 
fine  address  delivered  on  August  4^ 
Syracuse.  N.Y..  by  Mr.  Samuel  I  New 
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to  be  badgered  or  frightened  out  of  its 
role  as  the  foremost  defender  of  freedom 
in  the  world. 

This  Nation  has  pledged  to  the  people 
of  South  Vietnam  that  we  shall  protect 
them  from  being  gobbled  up  by  the  Com- 
munist oppressors  from  the  north  More 
importantly  we  are  determined  under  no 
circimMtances  to  countenance  an  attack 
upon  the  forces  of  this  country  in  Inter- 
national waters  without  taking  appro- 
priate action  to  repel  the  attack  and  pre- 
vent its  repetition 

Our  objective  has  been  and  remains 
world  peace,  and  we  must  be  firm  in  our 
pursuit  of  that  objective — even  if  it  re- 
quires strong  action  such  as  we  took  in 
the  Tonkin  Gulf. 

As  a  member  of  the  Foreign  Affairs 
Committee.  I  had  the  honor  of  support- 
ing President  John  P  Kennedy  under 
the  somewhat  similar  circumstances  of 
the  Cuban  missile  crisis  Today  our 
committee  voted  a  re.solution  of  strong 
support  for  President  Johnson  as  did  the 
Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee.  I 
now  urge  the  House  to  confirm,  by  acting 
favoraMy  on  this  resolution,  our  full 
support  for  President  Johnson  in  taking 
such  measures  as  may  be  necessary  to 
Insure  the  safety  of  this  country  and  of 
the  free  world. 


EFFECT  OF   URBAN   RENEWAL  ON 
SMALL  BUSINESSES 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  California  (Mr.  SiskI  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  8ISK.  Mr  Speaker,  from  time  to 
time  we  have  both  heard  and  read  about 
the  supposed  adverse  effect  that  urban 
renewail  is  having  on  small  businesses. 

In  my  home  city  of  Fresno,  we  have 
several  urban  renewal  projects  under- 
way, and  In  connection  with  our  down- 
town project,  a  survey  was  made  by  the 
Fresno  Redevelopment  Agency  of  75  busi- 
nesses which  had  moved  from  the  project 
area  as  of  February  25.  1964. 

In  brief,  this  survey  shows  that  51  of 
the  75  businesses  have  reestablished.  Of 
these.  33  relocated  within  the  project 
area — 10  of  whom  selected  temporary 
locations  because  they  plan  to  return  to 
the  project  when  redevelopment  Is  com- 
pleted.   Thirteen     moved     within     the 


ter  of  June  22.  1964,  the  following  Item. 
I  think  this  article  speaks  for  Itself: 

KrNNARD   I'RITICIZES   RENEWAL  S   CRITICS 

William  N  Kinnrt.'-d  Jr  director  of  the 
lastltuie  of  Urban  Research  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Connecticut,  sent  the  fnllowlnK 
letter  to  the  editor  of  Nation's  Buslne.ss 
magazine  shortly  after  the  magivzlne  pub- 
Iliihed  an  article  critical  nf  urban  renewal's 
effect  iiu  sni.tii  businesses  The  article  cited 
conclusions  supposedly  utken  from  the  study 
Mr  Klnnard  made  with  Zenon  S  M;illnQwslil. 
The  Impact  of  Dislocation  From  Urban  Re- 
newal Are<vs  on  Small  Business  '•  University 
of  Connecticut.  July  1960  N.\HRO  dis- 
tributed copies  of  this  study  tu  Its  agency 
members  in  January  1961  .Mr  Klnnard 
wrtitc 

"Your  April  Issue  contains  on  pages  36. 
37  and  95.  an  Interesting,  provocative,  and 
misleading  article  ei;ntled  "University 
Studies  Disclose  This  Federal  Program  De- 
stroys Jobs  '  TTiis  particular  type  of  Jour- 
nalism Is.  to  me  Indicative  of  the  worst  sort 
)f  distortion  and  mlsrepresent^ition  of  which 
a  free  presa  can  be  accused  It  Is  readily 
apparent  to  anyone  familiar  with  the  .study 
conducted  at  the  University  of  Connecticut, 
of  which  I  happen  to  be  coauthor,  that  the 
•*-rlter  at  your  article  did  not  choose  to  dls- 
cu.ss  the  report  In  full  One  point  out  of 
many  lias  been  taken  out  of  content  and 
blown  up  without  regard  to  a  balanced  view 
of  the  truth. 

"It  Is  particularly  Interesting  that  your 
article  does  not  dwell  up^^n  the  fact  that, 
in  large  part  as  a  result  of  our  study,  C(3r- 
rectlve  and  ameliorative  steps  have  been 
taken  both  through  Federal  legislation  and 
through  admlriLstratlve  actions,  to  Improve 
the  situation  significantly 

"This  is  not  to  sav  that  there  are  no  longer 
problems  a.ssorlated  with  business  rehx-atlon 
of  dlsl>cation  They  are  concentrated  In 
areas  other  than  the  urban  renewal  program 
at  the  present  time  however  I  refer  par- 
ticularly W  inequities  In  treatment  among 
the  different  programs 

"If  you  are  to  use  the  names  of  great  uni- 
versities. It  seems  to  be  only  fair  that  you 
should  present  an  accurate  and  full  picture 
of  what  their  publications  actually  say  I 
am  Including  copies  of  subsequent  studies 
on  our  part  to  illustrate  what  I  mean 

"Frankly.  I  am  deeply  disturbed  by  the  Im- 
plications of  your  article  It  Is  unfair  to 
us   and    to    the    urt>an    renewal    program" 


ADDRESS  BY  MR  SAMUEL  I  NEW- 
HOUSE  DELIVERED  ON  EVE  OF 
DEDICATION  OF  NEWHOUSE  COM- 
MUNICATIONS CENTER  AT  SYRA- 
CUSE,  N  Y 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Louisiana  (Mr  Boccs]  may  extend 


Syracuse  University.  The  President 
dedicated  the  first  of  four  communica- 
tions media  buildings,  for  which  Mr 
Newhouse  has  so  generously  donated  $15 
million. 

These  buildings  will  house  regular 
cla,ssnx)ms.  seminar  room^,  laboratoriea, 
and  other  facilities  for  instruction  In  all 
kinds  of  journalism  courses;  In  radio  and 
television  courses:  in  advertising  and  ad- 
vertising design;  in  audiovisual  studies 
and  related  subjects.  This  splendid 
quadrangle  of  buildings  Eilso  will  Include 
radio  and  television  studios;  darkroom 
lab<iratories.  and  other  specially  desired 
rooms  for  certain  courses. 

In  his  fine  address.  Mr.  Newhouse  em- 
phasized the  great  responsibilities  which 
the  various  communications  media  owe 
to  the  American  people,  and  to  the  people 
of  the  free  world  He  said  that  the 
newspapers  of  his  chain  and  those  of  our 
country-  as  a  whole  are  dedicated  to  seek- 
ing the  truth  and  reporting  it  accurately. 
He  cited  one  of  the  principal  factors 
which  make  his  group  of  19  newspapers 
such  a  vital  force  In  their  communities 
around  the  Nation— and  that  is  their 
Individual  independence,  one  from  the 
other.  In  editorial  policy. 

Among  the  finest  newspapers  in  Mr. 
Newhouse's  group  are  the  two  in  my 
home  city  of  New  Orleans.  La.— the 
Times-Picayune  and  the  New  Orleans 
States-Item.  The  editors  and  reporters 
of  the  Picayune  and  the  States-Item 
continually  do  a  splendid  job  of  report- 
ing accurately  the  significant  news 
events  occurring  in  the  New  Orleans  area 
and  in  the  State  of  Louisiana.  I  am 
proud  to  enjoy  the  friendship  and  close 
association — as  I  have  for  so  many 
years — of  one  of  Mr.  Newhouse's  finest 
publishers.  Mr.  John  Francis  Tims,  pres- 
ident of  the  Tlmes-Picayune  Publishing 
Corp.  Mr.  Tims  Is  a  great  credit  to  the 
newsoaoer  profession,  and  his  wise  and 
able  direction  of  two  of  Mr.  Newhouse's 
newspapers  is  a  terrific  asset  to  Mr.  New- 
house  Mr.  Tims  is  ably  assisted  by  Mr. 
Robert  Grough.  vice  president  and  gen- 
eral manager  of  the  Picayune  and  the 
States-Item;  my  lifelong  friend  and  as- 
sociate. Mr.  George  W.  Healy,  Jr.,  vice 
president  and  executive  editor  of  both 
newspapers,  and  many,  many  other 
capable  men.  Both  Mr.  Healy  and  Mr. 
Ciough  and  the  Picayune's  Washington 
correspondent.  Mr.  Edgar  A.  Poe,  repre- 
sented the  Times -Picayune  Publishing 
Corp  at  the  dedication  ceremonies  for 
the  Newhouse  Communications  Center. 
They  also  attended  the  Tuesday  night 
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*  «r,  the  eve  of  the  dedication, 

Tn^Mr    Newhouse  delivered  this  fine 

■"^Mr^Deaker,  Mr.  Newhouse's  rise  from 

^Ln^ivoov  immigrant  parents  to  his 

the  son  of  P<>o'^         prominence  and  re- 

e^nt  pcjl  ion  of  P/°  ,,^^^^^,^  ^iger" 

3ponslb.l.t^  is    rmy  ^^^^^^^^  tradition. 

story  in  the  ""^  acumen  and  his 

"^Ze^  humanaarfan  spirit.  Mr.  New- 

'*'*"'  t^  SrSuted  to  the  strengthen- 

^°"!ff  X^erlca  s  free  enterprise  system. 

Sy  to  Mr   Newhouse-s  credit  that  he 

f   making  possible  this  fine  new  com- 

^  ^^«t?ons  center,  not  only  for  Syra- 

^^  nn  versitv   but  also  for  the  young 

'"^^  ,Fn  our  country-  who  aspire  to  study 

^^.^rZ  reSted  subjects  In  the 

K  .n^h  honor  and  credit  not  only  to 
hlmseff  and  his  family,  but  also  to  the 
Se  n'^-^^^P^^  profession,  and  I  am 
''t1;:Tou^Tsv>eecn  follows: 

.  n.r«  ON  TUESDAY,  AUCtTST  4.  1964.  AT  STB- 
Tvtz  N  Y  BY  SAMUEL  I.  NEWHOUSE.  OWNEB 
0,  TH=  NEWHOUSE  NEWSPAPERS,  P«8EOTED 
ON  THE  EVE  OF  THE  DEDICATION  OF  A  NEW 
«r5  MILLION  NEWHOUSE  COMMUNICATIONS 
CEKTER  AT  SYRACUSE  UNIVERSITY 

Governor  Rockefeller,  Chancellor  ToUey. 
'rS  u  Beems  a  long  time  ago-eome  5 
*' S^lnce  Chancellor  ToUey  and  I  first  sat 
^c^o  discuss  the  posalblUty  of  creating  a 
JSunlcatlons  center  at  Syracuse 
l7d  mav  I  say  at  the  outset  what  a  satis- 
mng  experience  It  has  been  to  work  with  our 
chancellor  on  this  project. 

It  has  been  stimulating  to  watch  axi  idea 
n-ow  into  a  handsome  structure— the  first  or 
Uirw  dedicated  to  the  education  of  promlB- 
inffvoune  news  talent. 

I  cannot  be  unaware  of  a  dramatic  contrast 
that  concerns  mv  name.  The  first  time  It 
appeared  anywhere  was  on  a  birth  certificate 
written  In  a'New  York  City  tenement,  where 
I  was  born. 
I  am  proud  of  that. 

Tomorrow  I  will  see  my  name  Inscribed  on 
the  wall  of  what  Is  perhaps  the  most  modern 
Khool  of  communications  in  the  worW.  i 
am  proud  of  that.  too. 

But  I  am  proudest  of  my  ties  wltb  tne 
people  gathered  In  this  room  tonight— first 
of  course,  my  immediate  family:  my  wire. 
mv  sons  and  my  grandchUdren.  my  brothers 
and  sisters,  and  my  old  and  good  friends. 
They  all  know  how  I  cherish  them. 
My  particular  embrace  tonight,  too,  is  to 
mv  professional  associates  here.  It  is  to 
those  editors  and  publishers  who.  over  the 
years,  have  nourished  and  helped  develop  our 
family  of  newspapers. 

For  the  fact  Is  that  I  look  upon  our  news- 
papers as  a  family  and  at  each  acquisition 
as  another  child. 

Our  elementary  concern  is  with  the  news- 
paper family's  health  and  then  Its  growth. 
Although  each  Is  flesh  of  our  flesh,  and 
Ink  of  our  Ink.  each  develops  In  Its  o^ 
wav.  vrtth  Its  own  looks.  Its  own  views.  Its 
own  independent  spirit— the  way  chUdren  do. 
They  speak  differently,  too.  for  they  are 
the  voices  of  all  America.  Their  accents  are 
from  the  far  Northwest,  the  Midwest,  the 
East  and  the  South;  accents  from  all  the 
regions  of  our  land.  But.  despite  the  differ- 
ence In  accents,  they  are  united  in  one  com- 
mon aim;  the  newspapers'  dedication  to  the 
truth. 

The  mass  media  are  enormously  influen- 
tial. They  affect  human  Judgment.  ^j^P" 
our  deelree.  and  Influence  our  choices.  They 
can  lull  a  community  Into  complacency  or 
charge  the  atmosphere  with  refonning  ee^. 
They  can  appeal  to  the  groaaeat  urges  or  cul- 
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tlvate  the  highest  aspirations.  They  can 
subvert  an  entire  nation  or  they  can  enhance 
an  open  society. 

Communication  is  a  two-way  process.  We 
may  print  words,  broadcast  a  speech,  or  tele- 
vise an  event  but  the  man  who  reads,  or 
llBtens,  or  watches  Is  also  a  part  of  the 
process  of  communication.  The  mass  media 
have  a  special  responslbUlty  In  making  sure 
that  the  news  of  the  world  Is  reported 
accurately.  But  all  of  us— from  the  lowliest 
private  citizen  to  the  highest  officials  of 
Industry,  labor,  education,  and  government — 
must  share  In  this  responsibility. 

We  are  entrusted  with  Instruments  of 
massive  power;  the  press,  the  microphone. 
and  the  camera.  Indeed,  they  are  the  cru- 
cial weapons  In  a  struggle  for  men's  minds 
and  hearts.  They  are  also  the  vital  imple- 
ments for  creating  the  good  society. 

Our  ever-bigger  cities  call  for  new  ways 
of  keeping  things  In  harmony  with  human 
values.  Complex  social  movements  must  be 
explained  clearly  If  each  person  Is  to  play 
an  intelligent  role.  In  a  democracy,  political 
life  must  be  kept  meaningful  for  the  aver- 
age man  If  he  Is  to  remain  a  vital  participant. 
It  Is  right  and  fitting  that  such  a  com- 
munications center  be  located  within  a  dy- 
namic university  with  world -embracing  In- 
terests. The  many  fields  of  study  provide 
an  unparalleled  opportunity  for  the  inter- 
play of  creative  talents  of  the  first  rank. 

That  Is  why  all  of  us  In  communications 
education  and  government  have  a  special 
responsibility  to  report  to  the  peoples  of  the 
world  and  to  our  town  people.  In  reporting 
today's  news  the  mass  communicators  must 
understand  the  forces  that  work  In  the  world 
around  us.  Policies  of  nations  and  peoples 
alter  too  quickly  for  journalists  to  make  in- 
flexible Judgments.  Today's  so-called  enemy 
Is  tomorrow's  friend.  Indeed,  we  have  no 
lasting  enemies  so  much  as  we  have  lu- 
Informed  peoples. 

In  the  end,  it  Is  the  quality  of  persons  who 
choose  the  mass  media  for  their  career  that 
counts.     We  hope— my  wife,  my  sons,  and 
myself— that   the   brightest   possible   young 
men  and  women  will  be  found  and  awarded 
scholarships  In  this  center.     It  Is  our  hope 
that  the  most  accomplished  teachers  who  can 
be  found  will  continue  to  be  added  to  the 
present  outstendlng  faculty  as  an  Incentive 
to  Journalism  students  to  come  to  Syracuse. 
It  Is  our  hope  that  great  leaders  of  this 
Nation  and  the  world  will  be  drawn  to  its 
forums  and  seminars  to  shed  the  light  of 
their  experience  and  Judgment  on  the  great 
Issues  of  the  day.  thus  making  this  city  and 
this  university  a  continuing  focus  of  Interest 
and  culttire.  ^  „ 

And  so.  I  am  grateful  to  Chancellor  ToUey 
for  having  shown  me  the  way.  for  helping 
me  fulflll  the  responsibility  I  feel  as  a  pub- 
Usher  towards  his  community  and  his  na- 
tion. I  am  happy  that  In  my  lifetime  I  <»n 
share  this  pride  v^lth  all  of  you  here  tonight. 
Tomorrow  the  President  of  the  United 
States  win  dedicate  the  great  building  wh^h 
win  bear  the  name  first  written  on  a  blrtn 
certificate  In  the  tenements  of  New  Tork. 

For  all  of  this.  Governor  Rockefeller. 
Chancellor  Tolley.  distinguished  guests 
ladles  and  gentlemen.  I  am  deeply  grateful 
and  proud. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


By  unanimotis  consent,  permission  to 
extend  remarks  in  the  Congrissional 
Record,  or  to  revise  and  extend  remarks, 
was  granted  to: 

Mr.  TOLLEFSON. 

Mr.  Pepper. 

Mr.  Betts  to  include  extraneous  ma- 
terial in  connection  with  his  remarks 
during  debate  in  Committee  of  the  Whole 
on  H.R.  11377. 

Mr.  Jensen  to  include  extraneous  tab- 
ular material  with  his  remarks  made  In 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  today. 

Mr.  Dent  to  include  extraneous  mat- 
ter, tables,  and  charts  in  remarks  made 
in  Committee  of  the  Whole  today. 

(The  following  Member   (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Hall)   and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter : ) 
Mr.  Roudebush. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Albert)  and  to  Include  ex- 
traneous matter : ) 
Mr.  Keogh. 
Mr.  DoNOHUE  in  four  instances. 


SENATE  BILL5  REFERRED 

Bills  of  the  Senate  of  the  following 
titles  were  taken  from  the  Speaker's  table 
and,  imder  the  rule,  referred  as  follows: 

8.  2048.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  Bighorn  Canyon  National 
Recreation  Area,  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs. 

S.  2281.  An  act  to  clarify  the  components 
of,  and  to  assist  In  the  management  of,  the 
national  debt  and  the  tax  structure;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

S.2711.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Prank  S. 
Chow;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

S.  2712.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Slme  Dra- 
gutln  VuUn;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

S.2741.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Palmerlna 
Calra  and  her  minor  children;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

S.  2742.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Styl- 
llanl  Papathanaslou;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

S.  2812.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Joanne 
Irene  Taylor;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

S.  3074.  An  act  to  give  the  consent  of 
Congress  to  the  construction  of  certain  In- 
ternational bridges;  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 
By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legis- 
lative program  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to: 

Mr  Peighan,  for  30  minutes  on 
Wednesday.  August  12,  and  to  revise  and 
extend  his  remarks. 

Mr  Flood,  for  60  minutes,  on  August 
12,  to"  revise  and  extend  his  remarks  and 
Include  extraneous  matter. 


ENROLLED  BILLS  AND  JOINT 
RESOLUTION  SIGNED 
Mr.  BURLESON,  from  the  Committee 
on  House  Administration,  reported  that 
that  committee  had  examined  and  found 
truly  enrolled  biUs  and  a  joint  resolution 
of  the  House  of  the  following  titles,  which 
were  thereupon  signed  by  the  Speaker: 

H  R  1997  An  act  to  amend  subsection  (c) 
of  section  1332  of  title  28.  United  States 
Code,  relating  to  diversity  of  citizenship; 

H.R.  4088.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  the  In- 
dustrial Tractor  Parts  Co.,  Inc.; 

H.R.  4871.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Glenn  C. 
Delts  and  others;  _*,„««„ 

HR  7751.  An  act  to  extend  certain  con- 
struction authority  to  the  Administrator  of 
Veterans'  Affairs  In  order  to  provide  adequate 
veterans'  hospital  facilities  In  Los  Angeles, 

Calif.: 

HR.B251.  An  act  to  amend  section  613, 
title  88.  united  States  Code,  to  authorize 
dental  services  and  treatment  in  cases  where 
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discharges  were  corrected  by  competent  au- 
thority from  dishonorable  to  conditions  oth- 
er than  dlAbonorable; 

H.R.  0373.  An  act  to  remove  a  cloud  on 
the  title  of  certain  property  owned  by  WU- 
mer  Allers  and  Jane  B  AUers.  both  of  Maim. 
Or  eg.; 

H.R.  9521  An  act  to  Increase  the  authori- 
zation for  appropriation  for  continuing  worlc 
In  the  Missouri  River  Basin  by  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior; 

H.R.  10610.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  con- 
veyance of  certain  real  property  under  the 
control  of  the  Administrator  of  Veterans" 
Affairs; 

H  R.  10611.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  con- 
veyance of  certain  real  property  under  the 
control  of  the  Admlnls»rat4'ir  nf  Veterans' 
Affairs; 

H.R.  10939.  An  act  making  approprUtl  >ns 
for  the  Department  of  Defense  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30.  1965,  and  for  other 
purpoees: 

H  R.  11049.  An  act  t.i  adjust  the  rates  of 
basic  compensation  i.>f  certain  officers  and 
employees  in  the  Federal  Government,  and 
for  other  purposes:  and 

H.J.  Res.  925.  Joint  resolutlnn  creating  fi 
Joint  committee  to  commemorate  the  lOOth 
anniversary  of  the  second  inaugural  of  .\bra- 
ham  Lincoln. 


SENATE   ENROLLED    BILLS    SIGNED 

The  SPEAKER  announced  his  signa- 
ture to  enrolled  bills  of  the  Senate  of 
the  following  titles : 

S.  31.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Sonja  Dolata. 

S.  633.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Michelle  Su 
Zehr  (Llm  Myung  Imt ; 

3. 858.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mlladln 
Kljajln: 

3.  1015.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Edith  An- 
nlkkl  McRae; 

S.  1336.  An  act  to  provide  th.^t  the  price 
at  which  the  Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey 
sella  certain  charts  and  related  material  to 
the  public  shall  not  bo  less  than  the  cost 
thereof; 

3.2088.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Tomoe 
Ishlkawa  Westley; 

S.  2219.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Helen 
Marghltsa  Oeorgalcis; 

3.  2225.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Chrlstlane 
Antolne  Bronas; 

3.2336.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  John 
Richard  Dolby;  and 

3.2436.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mihallo 
Radoeavljevlc. 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  ALBERT  Mr  Sf^eaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  do  now  adjourn 

The  motion  was  atjreed  to;  accordingly 
<at  5  o'clock  and  55  minutes  pm  '. 
under  Its  previous  order,  the  Hou.se  ad- 
journed until  tomorrow,  August  7,  1964, 
at  11  o'clock  a.m. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV.  execu- 
tive communications  were  taken  from 
the  Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  fol- 
lows: 

2382.  A  letter  from  the  Archivist  of  the 
United  States,  General  .Services  -Administra- 
tion, transmitting  a  report  m  records  pro- 
posed for  disposal  under  the  law;  to  the 
Committee  on  House  Administration. 

2383.  A  letter  from  the  Commissioner.  Fed- 
eral Prison  Industries.  Inc  .  U  S  Department 
of  Justice,  transmitting  the  annual  report 
of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Federal 
Prison  Industries,  Inc.,  pursuant  to  the  act 


approved  June  23.   1934   (18  USC    4127 »,   to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 

2384  A  letter  from  the  .\sslstant  Admin- 
istrator fur  Leglsl.itlve  .\tTrtlrs.  National  .■Aero- 
nautics and  .Space  Administration,  tran.smlt- 
tiiig  a  report  to  the  House  of  Keprest-nt.itlves 
pursuant  to  10  U.S  C  2304(ei.  llslliig  cer- 
tain required  Information  with  respect  to 
contracts  made  by  the  National  Aeronautics 
and  Space  .Admlnl.stratlon  under  10  USC. 
2304iai  I  Hi  and  il6);  to  the  Committee  on 
S<-lence  and  Astronautics 

2385  .\  letter  from  the  Comptroller  (ien- 
eral  of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a  re- 
port on  a  review  relating  to  uneconomical  se- 
curity guard  force  operations  at  the  National 
Reactor  Testing  Station.  Idaho.  Atomic  En- 
ergy Commission,  findings  disclosing  that  the 
operation  by  the  Commlssiijn  of  a  single  Ciov- 
ernment  guard  force  would  result  In  savings 
of  about  «212,000  annually  that  are  attHln- 
able  by  the  elimination  of  duplicative  super- 
visory staffs  and  by  the  reduction  In  the 
number  of  guards,  to  the  Committee  on 
Government   Operations 


to   bt 


hf:ports  of  committees  on  pub- 
lic BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  claust-  2  of  rule  XIII,  reports  of 
commlttet-s  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr  MOHHIS  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insul.ir  .Arr.ilr-  HK  11162  A  bill  granting 
the  consent  of  Congress  to  an  amendment 
to  the  Breaks  Interstate  Park  compact  be- 
tween the  Commonwealths  of  Virginia  and 
Kentucky,  without  amendment  (Rept.  No. 
1704).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whule  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr  BONNFR  Committee  on  Merchant 
M.irlne  and  Fisheries  S  927  .An  act  to 
amend  title  12  of  the  Merchant  Marine  Act. 
I'j.iS.  in  order  to  remove  cert4iin  limitations 
with  respect  to  war  risk.  Insurance  Issued  un- 
der the  provisions  of  such  title;  without 
amendment  (Kept  No.  1705).  Referred  to 
the  Comnilttee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
St*ite  of  the  Union. 

Mr  BONNER  Committee  on  Merchant 
Marine  and  FUsherles.  S.  2701.  An  act  to 
provide  for  an  Investigation  and  study  to  de- 
termine a  site  for  the  construction  of  a  sea 
level  can.il  connecting  the  Atlantic  and  Pacl- 
tlc  Oceaiis.  with  amendment  (Rept.  No. 
1706).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union 

Mr  CELLER:  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
H  R  498,>  A  bill  to  amend  title  28  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  transfer  the  counties 
of  Genesee  and  Shiawassee  in  the  SUite  of 
Michigan  from  the  northern  division  to  the 
southern  division  of  the  e.istern  Judicial  dis- 
trict, with  amendment  (Rept  No  1707 1. 
Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union 

Mr  MORGAN:  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs.  House  Joint  Resolution  1145  Jriint 
resolution  to  promote  the  maintenance  of 
International  peace  and  security  m  south- 
east Asia,  without  amendment  iRept  No. 
1708).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

.Mr  CELLER:  Committee  of  conference. 
S  1057.  An  act  to  promote  the  cau.se  of 
criminal  Justice  by  providing  for  the  repre- 
sentation of  defendants  who  are  financially 
unable  to  obtain  an  adequate  defense  In 
criminal  cases  In  the  courts  of  the  United 
States  fRept.  No  1709).  Ordered  to  be 
prlt'fed 

Mr  .\.SPIN.M.L'  Committee  of  conference. 
S  2881  An  act  to  amend  the  Alaak.\  Omni- 
bus Act  to  provide  a.sslstance  to  the  State  of 
Alaska  for  the  reconstruction  of  areas  dam- 
aged by  the  earthquake  of  March  1964  and 
subsequent  seismic  waves,  and  for  fUher  pur- 


poses    (Rept.     N(3      1710).      Ordered 
printed 

Mr.  STEED:  Committee  of  conferenr. 
H.R.  10723.  An  act  making  approprlaS 
for  the  legislative  branch  for  the  fiscal  vi^ 
ending  June  30,  1965.  and  for  other  pun^ 
(Rept.  No.  1711).     Ordered  to  be  printed 
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PUBLIC    BILLS    AND    RESOLUTIONS 
Under  clause   4   of  rule  XXH.  public 
bills  and  resolutions  weic  introduced  and 
severally  referred  a.s  follows: 

Bv  Mr    ANDERSON 

H  R  12264  A  bill  to  amend  title  28  United 
SUit.es  Code,  to  provide  for  a  temporary  stay 
of  prtxreedlngs  in  any  action  for  the  re.t'ppor- 
tlonment  of  any  State  legislative  body,  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr    BERRY 

H  R  12265  A  bill  to  amend  title  28  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  for  a  t»^nip.jniry  stay 
of  proceedings  in  any  action  for  the  reappor. 
tlonment  of  any  State  legislative  body;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr   BURKE 

HR  12266  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  with  re.sjjtct  to  the 
Income  Uix  treatment  of  business  develop- 
ment corpor.ttlons,  to  tlie  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Me.ms 

By  Mr    P.ATMAN 

HR    122G7    A  bill   to  provide  for  notice  of 
cliange  m  control  of  management  of  Insured 
banks,  and  for  other  purpo.ses;   to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banking  and  Currency 
By  Mr    WIDNAI.L: 

HR   12268    \  bill   to  provide  for  notice  of 
change  in  control  of  manai^ement  (^f  Insured 
banks,  and  for  other  purposes,    to  the  Com- 
mittee on  B. inking  and  Currency. 
By  Mr    POAGE 

HR.  12269    A   bill    to   extend   the  Agricul- 
tural Tr.ide  Development  and  Assistance  Act 
of  1954,  and  for  other  purpi.'Ses.  to  the  Com- 
mittee oa  .Agriculture. 
By  Mr    ABELE 

H  R  12270  A  bill  to  amend  title  28,  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  for  a  temporary  stay 
of  proceedings  In  any  action  for  the  reappor- 
tionment of  any  State  legislative  body;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
By  Mr    MATHIAS; 

H.R  12271  .A  bill  to  Increase  the  annultlea 
of  certiiln  schoolteachers  In  the  District  of 
Columbia  wlu>  retired  prior  to  October  1. 
1964,  to  the  Committee  on  the  District  of 
Columbia 

H  R.  12272  A  bill  granting  the  consent  of 
Congress  to  a  compact  relating  to  taxation  of 
motor  fuels  con.siuncd  by  Interstate  buses 
and  to  an  agreement  relating  to  bus  fixation 
proration  and  reciprocity;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary 

HR  1227;!  A  bill  U3  repeal  subsection  (d) 
of  section  1346  of  title  28  of  the  United  SUtes 
Code  relating  U)  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  US. 
district  courts,  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr    MILLS: 

HR  12274  A  bill  U>  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  C  Kle  of  1954  with  respe.  t  to  the 
Inconie  tax  treatment  of  small  business  In- 
vestment companies;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means 

By  Mr    PELI.Y 

HR.  12275  A  bill  to  amend  the  act  pro- 
hibiting fishing  In  the  territorial  waters  of 
the  United  States  by  \essel8  other  than  ves- 
.sels  of  the  United  Stales  in  order  to  expand 
the  definition  of  the  term  "fisheries";  to  the 
C'>mmlttee  on  Merchant  Marine  and 
Fl.-ilierles 

By  Mr.  PEPPER: 

H  R  12276.  A  bill  to  provide  assistance 
for  students  In  higher  education  by  Increas- 
ing the  amount  authorized  for  loans  under 
the  National  Defense  Education  Act  of  1958 
and   by   establishing   programs   for   scholar- 


(r,Q,irance  and  work  study;  to  the 
'^'''tnire  on  Education  and  Labor. 

^"''^B     Mr     SAYLOR:  ^       ^, 

72277    A  bill  to  provide  for  relocation 
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"    .ntV  in   cases   of   property   affected   by 
P^^m  ne  subsidence  or  underground  mine 
'°^     to   the   committee   on    Banking    and 
fires;    to    uic 
r^irrencv. 

nvMr  GUBSER: 
o  1  )278    A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
"V  the  Navy  to  convey  to  the  city  of 
^'^^  v«e   state  of  California,  certain  lands 
^"■^^    county  of  Santa  Clara,  State  of  Call- 
lornU     n  ei'hange  for  certain  other  lands; 
°;"ie  committee  on  Armed  Services. 
Bv  Mr.  HALPERN: 
axj  12279    A   bill   to  amend  the  act  ap- 
»H    July    14.    I960     (74    Stat.    526).    as 
proved    Jui>  establishment  of 

'T.Ser  of  names  In  the  Department  of 
roSrce  of  certain  motor  vehicle  drivers; 
JoOie  committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 

""Tr  "''SO  A  bill  to  amend  section  204(a) 
, "he  interstate  Commerce  Act  so  as  to  au- 
thorize the  Interstate  Commerce  Commls- 
,  nt,  encourage  the  adoption  by  the  several 
'.S^erof  U°ws  in  conformance  with  the  Unl- 
'ilrL  Vehicle  Code,  published  by  the  Na- 
Zvi\  committee  on  Uniform  Traffic  Laws 
Ird'ordinances,  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
tlie  Conmuttee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Coaunerce 

By  Mr  ANDERSON: 
HJ  Re*;  1148.  Joint  resolution  to  amend 
the  constitution  of  the  United  SUtes  to 
e-iara'itee  the  right  of  any  State  to  apportion 
ore  >icu-e  of  it.s  legislature  on  factors  other 
than  population;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary 

By  Mr   BROONfFIELD; 
HJ  Res  1149    Joint  resolution  to  promote 
the  maintenance  of  International  peace  and 
security  in  southeast  Asia;  to  the  Committee 
on  Foreign   Att.ars. 

By   Mr     C^iALLAGHER: 
H  J  Res  1150    Joint  resolution  to  promote 
the  maintenance  of  International  peace  and 
security  In  southeast  Asia;  to  the  Committee 
on  Foreicn   Affairs, 

Bv  Mr  PIRNIE: 
HJ  Res  1151.  Joint  resolution  to  amend 
•he  Constitution  of  the  United  States  to 
aiarantee  the  right  of  any  State  to  appor- 
-lon  one  house  of  Its  legislature  on  factors 
ether  than  population;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary 

Bv  Mrs  SULLIVAN : 
HJ  Res  1152.  Joint  resolution  to  author- 
ize the  President  to  proclaim  the  fourth  Sun- 
dav  in  November  in  each  year  as  John  Fitz- 
gerald Kennedy  Day;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

Bv  Mr  COHELAN : 
HJ  Res  1153.  Joint  resolution  to  promote 
the  m.iintenance  of  international  peace  and 
security  in  sotuheast  Asia;  to  the  Committee 
on  Foreign   Affairs. 

Bv    Mr.   PATMAN: 
H  Con  Res  341.  Concurrent  resolution  to 
provide   for   the    printing   of   "A  Primer   on 
Monev  •  as  a  House  document;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on   House  Administration. 
Bv  Mr    FORD: 
H  Con  Res.  342.  Concurrent  resolution  to 
Insure   equal   rights   and   self-determination 
for  the    peoples   of   Latvia,   Lithuania,   and 
Estonia;     to     the     Committee    on    Foreign 
Affair.-^ 

Bv  Mr.  COOLEY: 
H  Res  820.  Resolution    to    provide    addi- 
tional   funds    for    the    further    expense    of 
studies    and     Investigations    authorized    by 
House  Resolution  38:   to  the  Committee  on 
House  Administration. 
By  Mr.  TAFT: 
H  Res  821.  Resolution  to  establish  a  Spe- 
cial Committee  on  Captive  Nations;   to  the 
Committee  on  Rules. 


Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII.  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  ABELE: 
H.R.  12281.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Pham  Thl 
Ly  (also  known  as  Mrs.  Hal-Llnh  Tran);  to 
the  Ctommlttee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  KEITH: 
HJl.  12282.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Maria 
Rosalinda  de  Medelros  Pacheco;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  MURPHY  of  New  York: 
H.R.  12283.  A  blU  for  the  relief  of  Frances 
von  VTedel;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary.   

By  Mr.  PATTEN: 
HH.  12284.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Wilfredo 
C.  Causing;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida: 
HH.  12285,  A  bin   for  the  relief  of  Andon 
Kumru  and  his  wife.  Aline  Kumru;   to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


PETITIONS,  ETC. 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII, 

1001.  The  SPEAKER  presented  a  petition 
of  Henry  Stoner,  Avon  Park,  Fla.,  relative  to 
congratulating  the  National  Aeronautics  and 
Space  Administration  for  the  great  success 
on  July  31,  1964,  of  Its  Ranger  7  photo- 
graphic flight  to  the  moon:  to  the  Committee 
on  Science  and  Astronautics. 


SENATE 

Thirsday,  ArcrsT  6, 1964 

The  Senate  met  at  12  o'clock  meridian, 
and  was  called  to  order  by  the  Acting 
President  pro  tempore   tMr.  Metcalf). 

The  Chaplain,  Rev.  Frederick  Brown 
Harris,  D.D..  offered  the  following  prayer: 

Our  Father,  God,  who  art  the  living 
reality  behind  and  beyond  all  life's  fleet- 
ing shadows:  In  these  anxious  days,  still 
filled  with  the  alarms  of  strife,  as  in  all 
the  world  the  forces  of  freedom  mass 
their  moral  and  material  might  against 
rampant  evil  which  seeks  to  enslave  the 
world,  may  there  shine  in  splendor  before 
our  eyes  the  spiritual  objectives  for  which 
we  pledge  our  all. 

Keep  us,  we  beseech  Thee,  vividly 
aware  that  the  global  battle  which  rages 
between  the  darkness  and  the  light  can 
never  be  won  by  force  of  material  arms 

alone.  .  ,  . 

In  this  historic  Chamber,  within  whose 
walls  in  the  vanished  yesterdays  the  faith 
of  democracy  was  proclaimed  by  eloquent 
voices,  may  we  this  day.  in  all  the  dan- 
gers we  face,  lift  with  confidence  and 
gratitude  the  banners  which  proclaim 
our  faith  in  the  sovereignty  of  God  and 
the  dignity  of  man. 

By  Thy  grace,  bring  us  at  least  to  a 
nobler  and  better  tomorrow,  with  free- 
dom and  equality  and  justice  under  all 

And  Thine  shall  be  the  kingdom,  and 
the  power,  and  the  glory.    Amen. 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT- 
APPROVAL  OF  BILLS 
Messages  in  writing  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States  were  communicated 
to  the  Senate  by  Mr.  Ratchford,  one  of 
his  secretaries,  and  he  announced  that 
on  August  4.  1964,  the  President  had  ap- 
proved and  signed  the  act  (S.  944)  to 
provide  for  the  presentation  by  the 
United  States  to  the  people  of  Mexico  of 
a  monument  commemorating  the  inde- 
pendence of  Mexico,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses.   

REPORT  ON  LEND-LEASE  OPERA- 
TIONS—MESSAGE FROM  THE 
PRESIDENT 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore laid  before  the  Senate  the  follow- 
ing message  from  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  which,  with  the  accom- 
panying report,  was  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations: 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

I  am  transmitting  herewith  the  45th 
report  to  Congress  on  lend-lease  opera- 
tions. This  report  covers  the  calendar 
year  1963. 

This  report  is  submitted  in  accordance 
with  the  provisions  of  section  5,  sub- 
section (b).  of  the  Lend-Lease  Act  of 
March  11,  1941. 

Lyndon  B.  Johnson. 
The  White  House,  August  6. 1964. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 
A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr.  Hackney,  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the  House 
had  passed  the  bill  (S.  1642)  to  amend 
the  Securities  Act  of  1933,  as  amended, 
and  the  Securities  Exchange  Act  of  1934, 
as  amended,  to  extend  disclosure  require- 
ments to  the  issuers  of  additional  pub- 
licly traded  securities,  to  provide  for  im- 
proved qualification  and  disciplinary 
procedures  for  registered  brokers  and 
dealers,  and  for  other  purposes,  with  an 
amendment,  in  which  it  requested  the 
concurrence  of  the  Senate. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
House  had  passed  the  following  joint 
resolutions,  in  which  it  requested  the 
concurrence  of  the  Senate: 

H  J.  Res.  113.  Joint  resolution  authorizing 
the  Secretary  of  the  Army  to  receive  for  in- 
struction at  the  U.S.  Military  Academy  at 
West  Point  two  citizens  and  subjects  of  the 
Republic  of  Vietnam;   and 

HJ  Res  1072.  Joint  resolution  authoriz- 
ing the  Secretary  of  the  Army  to  receive  for 
instruction  at  the  U.S.  Military  Academy  at 
West  Point  a  citizen  and  subject  of  the 
Empire  of  Iran. 


THE  JOURNAL 


On  request  by  Mr.  Mansfield,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  reading  of  the 
Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  Wednes- 
day August  5,  1964,  was  dispensed  with. 


ENROLLED  BILLS  SIGNED 

The  message  further  announced  that 
the  Speaker  had  affixed  his  signature  to 
the  following  enrolled  bills,  and  they  were 
signed  by  the  Acting  President  pro  tem- 
pore :  y 

S  31    An  act  for  the  relief  of  SonJa  Dohrta; 

s'.  633.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  MlcheUe  Su 
Zehr  (Llm  Myung  Im);  wnoHin 

S.858.  An    act    for   the   relief   of   Mlladln 

KlJaJln;  ,,  , 

S.  1015.  An    act    for    the    relief 
Annlkkl  McRae; 
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8.  1380.  An  act  to  provide  that  the  price 
at  whlcb  the  Coa«t  and  Oecdetlc  Survey  sells 
certain  charts  and  related  material  to  the 
public  shall  not  be  less  than  the  coat  thereof; 

S.  2068.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Tomoe 
Ishlkawa  Westley; 

S.  2219.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Helen 
Marghltaa  Oeorgalas; 

8.  2225.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Chrlstlane 
Antoine  Bronas; 

3.  2336.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  John  Rich- 
ard EXdby:  and 

S.  2436.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mlhallo 
Radoeavljevlc. 


HOUSE  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 
REFERRED 

The  following  joint  resolutions  were 
each  read  twice  by  their  tltJes  and  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices: 

H.J.  Res.  113.  Joint  resolution  authorizing 
the  Secretary  of  the  Army  to  receive  for  In- 
struction at  the  U  S  Military  Academy  at 
West  Point  two  citizens  and  subjects  of  the 
Republic  of  Vietnam,  and 

H.J.  Res.  1072.  Joint  resolution  authorizing 
the  Secretary  of  the  Army  to  receive  for  In- 
struction at  the  US.  Military  Academy  at 
West  Point  a  citizen  and  subject  of  the 
Empire  of  Iran. 


LIMITATION    OF    DEBATE    DURING 
MORNING  HOUR 

On  request  by  Mr.  Mansfield,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  statements  during 
the  morning  hour  were  ordered  limited  to 
3  minutes. 


COMMITTEE  MEETING  DURING 
SENATE  SESSIONS  ON  MONDAY 
AND  TUESDAY  OF  NEXT  WEEK 

On  request  by  Mr  Ma.nsfield.  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  Committee  on 
Rules  and  Administration  and  the  sub- 
committees thereof  were  authorized  to 
meet  during  the  sessions  of  the  Senate 
on  Monday  and  Tuesday  of  next  week. 


COMMITTEE  MEETINGS  DURING 
SENATE    SESSION 

On  request  by  Mr  M.'kvsfibld  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  following  sub- 
committees were  authorized  to  meet 
during  the  session  of  the  Senate  to- 
day: 

The  Subcommittee  on  Internal  Se- 
curity of  the  Judiciary  Committee. 

The  Subcommittee  on  Constitutional 
Rights  of  the  Judiciary  Committee. 

On  request  by  Mr  Humphrey,  and  by 
unanimous  consent  the  Subcommittee 
on  Indian  Affair.s  of  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  was  au- 
thorized to  meet  during  the  session  of  the 
Senate  today. 


EXECUTIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr  Pre.sldent.  I 
move  that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the 
consideration  of  executive  business,  to 
consider  the  nomination  on  the  Execu- 
tive Calendar. 


The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Senate  proceeded  to  the  consideration  of 
executive  business 


EXECUTIVE  MESSAGES  REFERRED 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore laid  before  the  Senate  messages 
from  the  President  of  the  United  States 
submitting  sundry  nominations,  which 
were  referred  to  the  appropriate  com- 
mittees. 

'  P^'or  nominations  this  day  received, 
see  the  end  of  Senate  proceedings.* 


EIXECUTIVE    REPORT   OF   A 
COMMITTEE 

Thr  followmi;  favorably  report  of  a 
nomination  was  .submitted: 

By   Mr    EA.STLAN'D,    from   the  Committee 

ir.  '.he  Judiciary : 

.S.inuus  Uuxo.  Jr  .  of  Puerto  Rico,  to  b«* 
U  .S    marshal  for  the  District  oX  Puertu  Rico. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tim- 
pure.  If  there  be  no  further  reports  of 
committees  the  nomination  on  the  Exec- 
utive Calendar  will  be  stated. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  STATE 

The  Chief  Clerk  read  the  nomination 
of  Harry  C.  McPherson.  Jr  ,  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  to  be  an  A.ssistant 
Secretary  of  State 

Mr.  MANSPTELD.  Mr.  Pre.sldent,  this 
nomination  Kives  me  a  sreat  deal  of  per- 
sonal sati.sfactlon.  As  Senators  know. 
Harry  McPherson  wjus  ueneral  counsel 
for  the  Democratic  policy  committee  and 
the  chief  legislative  counsel  on  the  Demo- 
cratic side  for  a  number  of  years  In 
these  capacities  his  performance  of 
duty  as  a  tieneral  adviser  was  invaluable: 
his  counsel  as  an  attorney  was  of  the 
highest  credit  to  his  profe.ssion:  his  very 
presence  in  any  gathering  wa.s  reward- 
ing, 

I  bflieve  that  he  earned  the  approba- 
tion of  the  entire  membership  of  this 
body — Republicans  and  Democrats  alike. 

Since  he  has  left  us,  he  has  advanced 
quit*^  rapidly,  and  I  am  delighted  that 
his  many  talents  are  beinw  utilized  to 
the  fullest,  and  that  his  inte'..;rity  and 
his  understandirm  are  being  recognized. 

I  am  very  glad  to  see  this  nomina- 
tion brought  before  the  Senatf.  and  to 
vote  for  Its  approval. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN  Mr  President,  will 
the  majority  leader  yield  ' 

Mr   MANSFTELD      I  yield 

Mr  DIRKSEN  Mr  Prt^ident,  I  can 
recall  no  Senate  employee  who  bri)Uk'ht 
such  amiability  and  such  a  hitih  decree 
of  courtesy  and  dilii,'ence  to  his  chores 
with  respect  t"  the  Senate  as  did  Harry 
McPher.son 

What  liie  majority  leader  states  is 
eminently  correct  He  was  only  too  Klad 
to  .serve  all  sides  Alone  with  ever>-thing 
else,  he  brought  an  innate  ability  that 
was  quite  uncommon  for  a  young  man 
of  his  atie 

I  am  delighted  to  .sfe  his  advancement. 
I  am  sure  it  Is  fully  merlt^MJ,  and  that  It 
is  an  expression  of  the  confidence,  es- 


teem, and  trust  which  Is  reposed  in  him 
by  those  whom  he  serves. 

He  is  truly  a  great  public  servant 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tea 
pore.    The  question  is.  Will  the  Se^ 
advise  and  consent  to  the  nomination  of 
Harr>'  C.  McPherson,  Jr  ,  to  be  an  Assist- 
ant  Secretary  of  State? 

The  nomination  was  confirmed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Presl. 
dent  be  immediately  notified  of  the  con- 
firmation  of   this   nomination. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  the  President 
will  be  notified  forthwith. 


LEGISLATIVE  SESSION 

On  motion  by  Mr.  Mansfield,  the  Sen- 
ate resumed  the  consideration  of  legis- 
lative business. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore laid  before  the  Senate  the  follow- 
ing letters,  which  were  referred  as  Indi- 
cated: 

RrpoRT  ON  Contracts  NrcoTiATUD  bt  Na- 
tional Aeronautics  and  Space  Adminis- 
tration 

A  letter  from  the  .A.ssistant  AdmlnlstraU» 
for  Legislative  .AtTalrs.  National  Aeronautic* 
and  Sp.ice  Administration,  Washington,  DC, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  a  report  on 
contracts  negotiated  by  that  Administration, 
for  the  6-month  period  ended  December  31, 
igon  I  with  an  accompanying  report):  to  the 
Committee  on  Aeronautical  and  Space 
Sciences 

Notice  or  Cfrtain  Chances  i.v  Outstandinc 
Voting  Stjuk  of  In.stitutions  Insuhxd 
Under  Titie  IV  of  National  Housing  Act 

.A  letter  from  the  Chairman.  Federal  Home 
Loan  Bank  Board.  Washington,  DC,  trans- 
mitting a  draft  of  proposed  legislation  to  pro- 
vide for  notice  of  certain  changes  in  out- 
standing \-otlng  stock  of  Institutions  In- 
sured under  title  IV  of  the  National  Housing 
.•\ct.  and  for  other  purpmses  (with  accom- 
panying papers) ;  to  the  Committee  on  Bank- 
ing and  Currency 

Report  o.n  Unecon(jmical  Security  Guam 
Force  Operations  at  the  National  Reac- 
tor  Testi.no   .Statio.n.    Idaho 

.■\  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law.  a  report  on  uneconomical  security  guard 
force  operations  at  the  National  Reactor 
Testing  St<»tlon,  Idaho,  Atomic  Energy  Com- 
nil.sslon.  dated  July  1964  (with  an  accom- 
panying rep<jrt);  to  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernment Operations 

Disposition    or    ExECunvr    Papers 

A  letter  from  the  Archivist  of  the  United 
States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  a  list 
of  papers  and  documents  on  the  files  of  sev- 
eral departments  and  agencies  of  the  Gov- 
ernment which  are  not  needed  In  the  con- 
duct of  business  and  have  no  permanent 
value  or  hl.storlcal  Interest,  and  requesting 
action  looking  to  their  dlsf)oeltlon  (with  ac- 
companying papers) ;  to  a  Joint  Select  Com- 
mittee on  the  Disposition  of  Papers  In  the 
Executive  Departments. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore appointed  Mr.  Johnston  and  Mr. 
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mpmbers  of  tiie  committee  on    employment  and  pay  for  f^f  monto  of 
Cailson  d^^^  o  „at^  June  1964.   In  accordance  with  the  prac- 


iillJrt  of  the  Senate 

CIVIL  RIGHTS-RESOLUTION 
The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  Pro  tem- 
«,?lald  before  the  Senate  a  resolution 
^.nt^  by  the  National  Women's  Com- 
^^iov  CivU  Rights.  Washington. 
?C  expressing  appreciation  for  the 
^ni'tment  of  the  civil  rights  bill,  which 
w^ordered  to  lie  on  the  table. 

REPORTS  OP  COMMITTEES 

the  following  reports  of  committees 
vrere  submitted : 

„„  Mr   FULBRIGHT,  from  the  Committee 
n  Foreign  Relations,  without  amendment: 

sJ  Res  189  Joint  resolution  to  promote 
,h^.  maintenance  of  international  peace  and 
iumv  in  southeast  Asia  (Rept.  No.  1329). 

see' the  remarks  relating  to  the  above 
joint  resolution,  which  appear  under  a  eep- 
arat*  heading  ) 

T^KPORT  OF  JOINT  COMMITTEE  ON 
REDUCTION     OF     NONESSENTIAL 
FEDERAL      EXPENDITURES— FED- 
ERAL   EMPLOYMENT    AND    PAY- 
REPORT  OF  A  COMMITTEE 
Mr  BYRD  of  Virginia.    Mr.  President, 
as  chairman  of  the  Joint  Committee  on 
Reduction  of  Nonessential  Federal  Ex- 
penditures. I  submit  a  report  on  Federal 


Jime  1964.  In  accordance  with  the  prac- 
tice of  several  years'  stsuiding,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  the  report 
printed  in  the  Record  together  with  a 
statement  by  me. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  report 
and  statement  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 


Federal  Personnel  in  Executivk  Branch. 
Junk  1964  and  Mat  1964.  and  Pat,  Mat 
1964  AND  APRn.  1964 

PERSONNEL    AND     PAT     SUMMART 

(See  table  I) 
Information  In  monthly  personnel  reports 
for  June  1964  submitted  to  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee on  Reduction  of  Nonessential  Federal 
Expenditures  is  siommarlzed  as  follows: 


Total  and  major  categories 


Civilian  personnel  in  executive 
branch 


Pa>ToU  (in  thousands)  In  executive 
branch 


In  June 
num- 
bered— 


In  May 
num- 
bered— 


Increase 

decrease 

C-) 


In  May 
was — 


In  April 
was — 


Total' I     2.481.494 

Agencies  exclusive  of  Department  '     ,  ,^,  „.„ 

o(  Defense i    \-^^-^, 

Department  of  Defense I_li!'^^!^ 

Inside  the  United  States ,    2, 325, 335 

Outside  the  United  States ---.|        J^S"  o i  j 

Industrial  employment , 54U. -14 

Foreign  nationab. l*^-  ^^ 


>  2.  478, 868  i        4-2, 626 


1.  442.  576 
>  1, 036,  292 

T2^314.053 

;         164, 815 

551,  486 


-1-9.077 
-6.  451 


-h  11,282 
-8,656 
-2.272 


$1, 320, 466 


•$1,365,622 


762.  410 
558,066 


787,335 
•578,287 


Increase 

(-f-)or 

decrease 

(-) 


-$45,156 


-24,925 
-20.231 


145, 760 


-5,461 


25,609  1        «  26, 617 


-908 


1  Exclusive  of  foreign  nationals  show-n  in  the  last  line  of  this  summary. 
»  Revised,  see  appendix,  p.  U 
'   sis  of 


»  Revised 'on  basis  of  later  information. 

Table  I  breaks  down  the  above  figures 
on  employment  and  pay  by  agencies. 

Table  II  breaks  down  the  above  employ- 
ment flgtires  to  show  the  number  Inside  the 
United  States  by  agencies. 

Table  HI  breaks  down  the  above  employ- 
ment figures  to  show  the  number  outside  the 
United  States  by  agencies. 

Table  IV  breaks  down  the  above  employ- 


ment figures  to  show  the  ntmiber  In  indus- 
trial-type activities  by  agencies. 

Table  V  shows  foreign  nationals  by  agen- 
cies not  included  in  tables  I.  H.  HI.  and  IV. 

The  appendix  on  page  18344  shows  revisions 
In  civilian  employment  and  payroll  flgurea 
for  the  Department  of  Defense  and  grand 
totals  for  the  months  of  March,  April,  and 
May  1964. 


T.KB\.y.  I.— Con; 


I   •      -J         w  ^„*c,vv^  the  Unitci  States  emphyed  by  the  executive  agencies  during  June 

Udated  table  of  Federal  P^XXfi,^^'    a^/;aTtr  4^^  ^"^  '^P''^  '"'"^ 

l!t64,  atui  comparison  vnth  May  lifb^,  ana  pay  j or  .uuy         i, ^ 


Departincnt  or  agency 


Personnel 


Pay  iln  thousands) 


June 


May 


Increase 


Decrease 


May 


April 


Increase 


Decrease 


Eimitivo  .1,  i«irlments  (except  Department  of  Defense): 

Agricii'iiurf - 

ComniiTiv  _ —  -.-;;•"  w ' 

HeiUth,  lM\iC!illon,  and  welfare - ■ 

IiittTuir, - " "I"! 

Post  •>lli<f - - ""^ 

Trciisiirv    . -•- 

Eiifutivi'  (  Ulio'  of  the  President; 

Willi, •  lloU!*'  Ollicv  

UliTcllll  of  till'  lUnip't --- "'" 

riiui.fil  "(  Kc'oiioniK-  .\civisers 

EsiiiitiM'  Mansion  and  Groimds - - -" 

.Natuiii.il  ArronauUcs  luid  Space  Council 

.N"iitioii;il  Security  Council 

Ollio-  iif  Kmergency  Plaimlng 

oiiur  of  Scien«-  and  Technology...  -  -;--v-iv:„„:i-„,V- V ""' 

t.!!u.  o(  the  Si)».cial  Kepn-sfntatlve  for  Trade  Vp^°VfHln?^irVnnedv 
IrrM'l,  nt  s  Coinmisston  on  the  Assa.sslnation  of  President  Kennedy 

IT. -li.iifs  Comniitttf  on  Consumer  Interests.^       ------ 

InMlriit  sComniitteoon  F.<iuiil  Opportunity  in  Housing ---- 

(.iMvorv  r<)nnni.s.Mon  on  lnt*Tgovernmental  Relations - 

."mitrKan  Hiittle  .Monuimnls  Commission -- 

AtoniR'  Kiurtiy  Commission.         _-    a'  t-^~ ' 

Ho.rl  of  ilovirnorsof  the  Feiieral  Reserve  System 

I  i\  il  Acron:iutics  Ho;ird 

lull  .■^(■rviw  Cnmmt.sslon -- "' 

(  ivil  \\  ;ir  Centenniiil  Commission 

(  oiiiiiii.ssuin  of  Kiiu'  Arts-      - - " "" 

('oi!iniis.-;ioii  on  Civil  Rights 

Iiri  lA.irr  Hivor  Hiifln  Commission - 

KAjiortlmiKirt  Hank  of  Washington 

liirni  (  rt'iiil  Admlnl.stratlon ""- 

Kr.liTiil  Aviation  Agency-.  •.-„-/ " 

K.Mlrral  Coal  Mine  .Safety  Hoard  of  Review 

Yv  leral  Communications  Commission 

Ko'lerrtl  Deposit  Insurance  Corporation 

Vr.leriil  Home  I-oan  Hank  Hoard - 

K.-leral  Maritime  Commission v-v 

K.-.leral  MedlHlion  and  Conciliation  b.ervlce 

Kc  Ural  i'ower  Commission - - 

f;:;!;;;::!  ll:!:i!;;raKil  Development  PiannUM^Coininisslon  for 

Ahiska    .  - 

K>  ,leral  1  rade  Commission - 

Konign  (  lalms  S«-ttlement  Commission - 

liciierul  Accounting  Ollice   --- 


108,  487 
33,270 
83,293 
69, 707 
32,  485 
9,258 

685,313 
41,402 
86,748 

349 
.VJO 
41 
74 
25 
43 
3.% 
(■|9 
28 
22 
16 


31 
439 

7,270  I 
IM  1 
840  1 

3.887 
5 

89 
o 

233 
•  45, 438 

1.527 

1.316 

1,299 

231 

414 

1,132 

4 

8 

1,144 

207 

4,346 


102,413 
32, 181   ' 
82.540  , 
65,443 
31,982  I 
9,248  I 

586.638  I. 

41, 6:w 

89,865 

342 

487 

39 

76 

25 

42 

356 

109 

26 

21 

9 

6 


H,  074 
1.089 

753 
4,264 

503 
10 


33 

2 


1.325 

237 

3,117 


6 

40 


40 
438 

7,248 

611 

834 

3,875 

5 

6 

81 

2 

287 

232 

45, '261  I 

1.4ti7 

l,25ti  I 

1,270 

232  I 

410 

1,061 

4 


1 
22 
22 

6 
12 


60 
60 
29 


6 

1.131 

195 

4,237 


2 
13 

12 
109 


$49,  052 

20,941 

44,193 

37,410 

21,832 

5,958 

284,970 

22,286 

53,664 

248 

446 
34 
49 
22 
36 

309 

58 

25 

29 

6 

5 

24 

98 

5,631 

417 

669 

2,409 

4 

6 

60 

2  ' 
209 
182  I 
33,300 
5 
1,076 
845  I 
903 
195 
373 
791 
4 

1 

849 

105 

2.935 


$52, 142 
21.156 
45,  710 
37,285 
22,494 
6,229 

292,842 
23,021 
56,863 


$125 


$3,090 

216 

1,517 

""662 
271 

7,872 
735 

3,199 


251  '. 
474  . 

34  ; 

44  1 

25 

--, 

3 
28 

3 

37 

325  1 
44 

25 

14' 

1 
16 

27 
4 
5 

27 

2 
2 

3 

99  1 

1 

5,908 
438 
707 

277 



21 
38 

2,427 
4 
6 

48 

2 

228 

187 

2' 

18 

19 

5 

34  439 

1,139 

5 
1,130 

<  g90 

64 

45 

850 
191 
390 

53 
4 

"i7 

827 

36 

4 

1 

886 

37 

110 
3,077 

6 
142 

See  footnotes  at  end  of  table. 
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Table   I.^ — Con.^tii i  Intff  tnhi<'  nf  f-%;irr,j'  p,  .<,,rir;»'  iroi 
I  [*^' i .  n»'i  riiTn  jitiri  fii   'i-tih  .Mil',  I'f! ,.  an- 


'•    af  !   ,11, /.<)./>•  th'    I'u't>4  Stntt-:   I  rnjil'it^fil  hy  the  errrutnr  'n/rnriex  'inn 
jKi'i  f'T  Mii'j  l:fi~f-  (i'l'l  cinnpdnsnn  with  Ajiril  7.''')'^— ( '< inli iiui-il 


'»<?  Junt 


1 1>-|  irtraent  or  agency 

Penonnel 

Pay  (In  thou.sAnds) 

• 

June 

May 

Increa-te 

Decfease 

May 

April 

llliTrn.^^ 

■'«Tiias« 

Iiiilppeniient  hkc nrips — Continued 

<ienen»l  S^rvicis  xlitunlstration ..— 

34.807 

7.352 

13.840 

20 

2.300 

32.510 

430 

63 

43 

318 

2.  030 

i:w 

l.llfiS 

14.  m 

61 

1.847 

am 

im 

1.370 

7.  UK 

3.378 

L.vw 

1.123 

37 

380 

1.W 

17.353 

170 

11,071 

172.081 

501 

1 

34,306 

7.317 

13.720 

21 

2.366 

31.582 

443 

68 

44 

314 

1.000 

134 

OOO 

14.  752 

61 

1.860 

207 

161 

1.347 

7.003 

3.300 

1.401 

1.  101 

36 

360 

155 

17.503 

ISO 

11.806 

173,305 

048 

•1 

503 

35 

111 

$i:,2;*«i 

4  31  rj 

0,863 

33 

1.712 

24.035 

206 

40 

41 

130 

1.468 

118 

002 

5.440 

42 

1.086 

180 

103 

078 

3.r4 

%346 

700 

387 

34 

307 

133 

10.  876 

140 

S,  7ii.K 

79.  y,*!!! 

255 

(•) 

$17,867 
4.,V«0 

y  .•76 
I.rfy 

■25.450 

215 

43 

43 

146 

1.533 

130 

707 

5.347 
43 

1  Ml 
l'« 
l"A 

1.0341 

Z436 

2  XM 

25 
217 
138 

11.079 

»-.  .'74 
361 

(iovernment  rruitint;  office.     .  ... .. . ... .... 

W: 

Housing  and  Hdiif  Kintince  .Agency. 

3i 

Indian  CUlnis  (  iiii!riiis.slon 

1 
4* 

r 

tzi 

Intersf  It*  ('oiriiTirri'  (  nnimi.s.'sion ... 

National  Apmniutus  in.l  Spmv  Ailnilnlatratlon. 

N'rttion;»l  f ';ipit,il  ll'Xisini;  Authont  v  .  . 

24 
028 

8 

4' 

40 

5 

73 

31 

1.4!" 

N'ation.il  Tapit^l  I'linnini;  '  omnilssion 

National  f'apit.il  Trir.sixjrt.itioii  A^tMicy.... 

National  1  in  Utv   if  \rt                      „ „ 

National  I^ifior  R'Utions  Board 

•r-- 

3 

« 

National  MfflLitmn  Hoard 

Notional, SflctKt-  Foundation 

Panama  fatiiil 

Presiclent  s  (  nriiiiiiffi'e  on  Equal  Employment  Opportunity..... 

Railrotiii  Rflir-ni.'nt  Hoard 

3' 

1 
1 

iioi" 

1: 

i 
ss 

10 

1 
5; 

Ri-nfeotsatlon  H^i-!                 

!^t    I.awT.ncH  S.-us  IV  Development  Corporation™ 

St-curities  and  Kx.  h  ii;if(>  Commission 

Selectiw  .■Vrvirr  -v  ^:.  in . ..................... 

S3' 

16 

60 
78 
22 
1 
20 

li 

Small  Hu<mcs.s  A  ln;::iistratlon. ....... .. 

.Smtths<inl>in  In-ititution 

Soldier' ■<  Home 

SubvtT-iive  A(•tivl^;.•^  ConTi)!  Board 

Tariff  riiinmUsjori                ., 

Tax  Coiirf  nf  th.'  '  tiir.-.i  States 

246' 

i.'sii' 

87 

w 

462' 

I'' 

M 

1 

10 

'I>nness«»»'  \  illcv    \nthoritv            . 

itn 

If  S.  Arms  f'ontr  .1  ind  Disarmament  Aceney 

I'  S.  InfiirrnatiDn    V.r>'iicy .... .. 

V'l'torans'  AdiiniK-tr  it  ion 

Virgin  Island'*  f"'r:.ir  it;. )n      ........... . 

Wfx)dr')w  WiLson  \I.-:  .irtal  Commliwlon  ♦ ....... 

...,..,_. 

Total.  >^xrliii|ir!j  Dfpurtrnent  of  Defense 

1.451.683 

1.443.876 

18,436 

6.350 

762.410 

787.335 

730 
34, 

Net  I'h  iiiite,  oi  ;iidi7i({  Department  of  Defense . 

0,077 

025 

epurtment   if  Dt-ff!,^.' 
Office  of  the  S«MTHtir.     f  I'-fense   .. .. 

ZOOO 
360.860 
333.683 

380. 7«e 

'■a 

zoos 

30.274 

40 

8 

54 

438 

2,060 

370,080 

331.531 

296.498 

1.951 

865 

•2.076 

30.836 

SO 

7 

56 

43S 

31 

1.73X 

194.  175 

186.003 

156.150 

000 

706 

1.472 

I.".,.'*) 

34 

5 

40 

217 

1.787 

100.837 

104.213 

162.919 

1,037 

038 

•1.863 

15.987 

36 

5 

48 

334 

4^ 

Def)artmerit  i)f  the  Arr.\,           .............     .............. 

1,300 

I  V," 

D<'part!n«Tit  of  the  Navy      . 

1,161 

7  JS 

Deoartnietit  of  t!i.-  Air  Force    . ... 

6.700 

ao 

4- 

Deense   Vtornic  Siijiport  Altency    .. . ..... . 

Defen.se  <  'oriiriiiir;ii-atlon<  Agency .................... 

18 

17 
438 

1 
1 

3' 

101 

Defen.-*  InteliiKefu-e  .\Kency  '.. ^.. . . 

S' 

Defen'ie  <iipplv    V,.'ency              



4". 

US   Court  of  Milit.iry  .Appeals .... 

2 

Iriterde[»irfrnent  il  iictivlties 

Intern  v".'iri  il  military  activities 

Arme.i  y  irces  information  and  education  «ct!vltl«s 

V 

8 

Tiit.i..  1  >>r>;ir'i:;.nt  nf  r)efpn.ie .... 

1.030.841 

•1.036.303 

1.660 

8.  Ill 

888.066 

•878,287 

161 

30, 

20. 3«: 

Net   !••■  re:i^i-.  1 '•■p-artment  of  Defense ..  ....... . . 

6,451 

231 



f)rani!  toi.il.  inrlndlnif  Deptirtment  of  Defenae  • '•...... 

Z  481.  404 

•1478.868 

17,006             14.470 
3.636 

1.330^466 

•1,365,622 

H91 
45, 

V    ^- 

N'l't  I'haiitre.  ineludinft  Department  of  Defense . 

156 

'  June  fiu'ire  jniliide<:  l'''-42---:  ■.••es  of  the  .\(tencv  for  Int' ''  "  .' '^  '  -^cnt 
a.s  coiiipare.!  »  ilti  1^  ■«..  .  r-  \li.     ■    I'hPtrpay      These  AI D  I;.-    -  vees 

wh.ri  ;ire  pai  !  from  fi.ri-ii::;    li.Ti:.  leposited  ^ly  foreign  govrr, ...   .  :.-..  .;  fund 

for  thi'*  piir;i«.-e  The  June  figure  Includes  4,084  of  the,"«e  trust  fund  employees  and  the 
.May  llRlire  irn  iiides  4.141 

'  June  figure  inrludes  1.082  employees  of  the  Peace  Corps  as  compared  with  1.151  In 
Ntay  ;irid  r-  .-ir  pay. 

•  Siil.jcct  ■  1  r-vl^ion 

'  New  ageiiry,  created  pursuant  to  Public  Law  87-364. 


•  Revl.<e<l  on  Ixwls  of  later  Information. 

•  I.eM<  than  t.V»). 

'  Reported  aii  •'(■liLsslfle<l  activities"  March  1965-Fel)ruary  19t>4.  Inclu-slve. 
'  Revls«'d.  see  ap|M-ndix.  p    11. 

•  Eirliisivf  of  personnel  and  pay  of  the  Central  Intelligence  Agency  and  the  Natl  nil 
Security  .Vgency. 

"  June  figure  includes  406  employees  of  the  Interior  Department  empli>\  '-l  :;:i  '.'T  'he 
Public  Works  Acceleration  Act  (Public  Law  87-658),  as  comp in  1  with    "4  1:1  May 


Tahi.e  II  ~    Federal  personnel  inside  the  United  States  employed  hy  the  executive  agencies  during  June  1964t  <"xi  comparison  i.itK  M'lu  /  "" 


I>ep;irtment  or  agency 

June 

May 

In- 
crease 

De- 
crease 

1 

Dp[)artment  or  agrency 

June 

May 

in 

Cfi    i-f 

?:iL>  III  five    lepar'tnents  (except   Department 
,f  liefen<r 
AKricirf lire      . 

107.300 
32.616 
82.636 
60.098 
32.  124 
0,  162 

883.720 
10.830 
80.083 

H» 
830 
41 
74 
25 
43 
380 
00 

28 

22 

10 

0 

101,217 
31,500 
81,877 
64.814 
31,630 
9.142 

S8\065 
10,784 
80,301 

343 

487 

30 

76 

25 

42 

386 

100 

36 

21 

2 

6,002 
1.107 

7.W 
4.284 

404 
20 

46 

7 

33 
3 

i 

2 
1 

7 

'""i.'sS 
iiis 

3 

e 

40 
........ 

Independent  airenctes: 

Advisory    Commission    on    Intergovem- 
Itiental   Relations 

31 

7 
7.233 

633 

H40 

3.  MM 

5 

6 

80 

2 

202 

233 

•44.327 

1.  .124 

1.314 

1.  2«9 

231 

414 

1,132 

4 

40 

7 
7,211 

611 

834 

3,872 

5 

6 

81 

2 

287 

232 

44,166 

7 

1    464 

1.  ■!'•* 

1.  271) 

-232 

410 
1,061 

e 

CoiMii'.er'  ■■      

Health    K  Imation.  and  Welfare 

American    Hatflc    Monuments    Commis- 
sion 

Interior 

Atomic  Enenfy  Comml.s.slon 

23 

22 
6 
12 

Justice     ... .... 

Board  of  (lovemor:!  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
System 

Lal'or 

Post  0'.l\ce 

Civil  Aeronautics  Bowd      

State  '  = 

Civil  Service  Commission     

Treasury           

Civil  War  Centennial  Commission.. 

Commis.sion  of  Fine  Arts 

Eieciitive  '  ifTife  of  the  President: 

White  Hnii-^- "Hice 

(^"ommlsslon  on  Civil  Right.s           . 

8 

Hureau  of  the  Hu  !get               ..... 

I)elaware  River  Hasin  Coiiiniis,slon 

Export-lmiwrt  Bunk  of  Washington. 

Farm  Cre«llt  Administration 

Councr,  nf  Eron'i:iic  Advisers 

5 

1 

161 

Executive  Man.>i'.ri  and  (Jrounds 

N'<ition:il  .\eron,iutics  and  Space  Council.. 

National  >e<iirit>  Council 

Office  of  Eniergeiu-v  Planning 

Office  of  .--lienie  md  Techno'offy 

Federal  Aviation  Agency 

Federal  Coal  Mine  Safety  Board  of  Re- 
view  

Federal  Communications  CommKslon 

Federal  DeiM)sit  Insurance  Corporation 

Federal  Home  I>oan  Hank  Hoard  

60 

Ik) 
■.>» 

4 

71 

Office   of  tfie   S[i.iinl    Representative  far 
Trade  Negotiatinris                 

Presidenfi  f 'oiiinu-vslon  on  the  Assassina- 

Federal Maritime  f^ommlsslon       .         

1 

tion  of  President  Kenne<ly  .                

Fetleral  .Metllatlon  and  Conciliation  Serv- 
ice        

President'!!  Committee  on  Consumer  In- 

terests.                     

Federal  Power  Comndsslon   

Presirlent'^  Coniinlttee  on  Equal  Oppor- 
tunity in   Housing 

FedentI  Radiation  Council ...     

See  footnotes  at  end  of  table. 
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„      Federal  personnel  inside  the  United  StaUs  employed  by  the  executive  agencies  during  June  1964,  and  comparison 
jj,m.K  n.—t-ecierai  persu  ynth  May  1964— Continued  


I>eii..rln.ent  or  agency 


I  .„f  «L-eiicles--  Continued 
*':^;ill'iinmmCnn.missionforAlask; 

V  "i..r..'  If  lie  CMUiim.ssion ,  --  -  - 

■otl'iR.;    ■■^'HiLS.-.ciil.nu.tUCo.unussion 

n  nil  \,VMunIink'  office 

'-"■'.      v.rvues  A'i.uini.slration 

l":^:"..'   nM'r.n.in.  Office         -  - 

i,',:-n.lllonie  Finance  Agency... 


June 


May 


Cmniiiission. 
iiTie  Coinniistion. 


I-i.'.iitii  Ciini.-^ 

;^i:;n:i  ■.Unm^un^s  at.!  Space  Admln- 

via'wlili'i-ai.it.ii  H.aisinK'.Mahufitv:;^::: 

Vi'!         C:i.U:ill1.i.nn,cComnission... 
Nh;,!.i''.i1  Cai'itul  -1  nmsiiurlutlon  Agency.. 

WWII, il  (iall.ry  I'f  Art-..-     - 

vvs.rrii  I.t.l.'T  Keiallnr-.s  Board 

v\;    •  .1  Meili^itinll  Hoiird 

v!i i..ii»!  .-einu-e  VnumiHtion 

{vs;'!,'.nrs'"'oiumitfee  on  K<iija!  Kmploy- 

r.Vit  iipii-rtii'iity. 

Rai'lriift'l  iletireiiieiit  Hoard 

P.>nrL"  I':l!:"Il  Unuf'! -         -         . 

s   "•     I.rAr.iic<>    Seinvny     Development 

foi-urinesana  Kxcliaiu-eCi.iniiiission 

"^elective  Service  S\  stern..     .  

■-imall  Pi:sin.s.s  A.ln.inistralion 

Simtl-s-iii  HI  l!  stituihai 

SubTcrsive  Activities  Com  ml  Bnard 

TarifT  Conin.i.s.'1-n 

T:,ir.v,;rt  I'f  tt-e  V-.VUd  Mutes..      


In- 
crease 


8 

1,144 

173 

4,267 

34,872 

7,352 

13,637 

20 

2,390 

32, 495 1 

439 

63 

43' 

318 

1,99S 

139 

1,059 

172 

61 
l,!j47 

20*". 

160 

1,379| 

6,9561 

3,32fi 

1,552 

1.123 

27 

289 

156 


6 

1,131 

161 

4,159 

34,369 

7,317 

13,526 

21 

2,366 

31,568 

443 

58 

44 

314 

1,958 

134 

984 

169 

61 
1,850 
207 


Do- 
crease 


2 
13 
1 

1081 

503 

36 

111 

"24 

927 

"'"5 

"4 

40 
5 

75 
3 


Department  or  agency 


June 


May 


Indej)endent  accncli-s — Continued 
Tennessee  Vnlle 


.  o....v.^.^^   .  ■■lev  .^.uthority^ 

U.S.    Arms    Control    and    Disarmament 

Agency 

U.S.  Information  .\cency 

Veterans'  .\il ministration .- -   

Woodrow  Wilson  Memorial  Comnnsslon  «. 

Total,  eichuiinp  Department  of  Defense 

Net  Increase,  excluding  Department  of 

Defense -- - - 


17.351 

170 

3,475 

171,093 

1 


17,592 

156 
3.378 

172.414 
»1 


In- 
crease 


1.388,392,  1,378.846 


161 

1,347 

32 

6.940 

16 

3,253 

67 

1,474 

78 

1,101 

22 

26 

1 

209 

20 

155 

1 

Department  of  Defense- 

Office  of  the  Secretary  of  Defense.. -- 

Department  of  the  .\rmy 

Department  of  the  Navy... 

Department  of  the  Air  Force 

Defense  Atomic  Supixirt  Agency 

Defense  Commimicalions  Agency 

Defense  Intelligence  .\gcncy  » 

Defense  Supply  -Vgency 

U.S   Court  of  Military  Appeals 

Inter (lepiirt iTieutal  .\cli vities 

Intirniitidiial  Militiiry  Activities .-- 

Armed  Forces  Information  and  Education 
.\ttivities   

Ti.ial,  Department  of  Defense 

Net  increa.se,  Department  of  Defense 

Grand  total,  including  Department  of 
I  )efenso -  -  - 

Xi't  increa.-e,  including  Department  of 
Defense 


2,040: 

322.889 

309.  439 1 

266.9331 

1,9311 

834 

2.093 

30.274 

40 

34' 

428! 


De- 
crease 


241 


1,321 


2.018 

32(1.  471 1 

308,090 

269.344 

1,951 

815 

•2.076 

29.836 

39 

35 

425 


15,531]      6.085 
9.446 


2,411 

20 


22 

2 

418 

1 

349 

.... 

19 

17 

438 

1 

1 
1 

1 

936.  943  i    "935.107 


4  2681      2,432 
1.S36 


2.  325.  335  "  2.  314. 05.-^  |     19,  799       8,  517 
! I  11. -282 


"£s';';:^^os;«i:s,.,.«..i....-.«.co,p,.»,«,».d,,,.7:..„>.a..   ---;----;-«■— ■—-^'^'"- ""■■"'""'• 

IS .!  N^it  to  revision.  ^  inn/ 

,9  ,lunvg  June  1964,  anJ  cmnpanson  mth  May  1964 


Revised,  see  ap 
TAKLt  III."  /•'*'/'  rnl  Pi  rsonnel  outride  the  United  States  employed  bu  the  exrrutire  an,  nru^ 


Pepiirti;..  lit  or  agei.cy 


Eipcutive  dctK>rtn;e!,fs   (except    Department 
otI>efense»: 
.Agriculture  - 

rommerav      .  

Healtli,  Kducatioii,  and  \\  elfiire 

Interior .»• 

Justice -j- - 

Uhor 4-- 

!  ..St  Office -|- 

1- ::-'.:>. :      ■::::::::4::::::::::::: 

IllJcui.iiil.'    icei.eles:  , 

.\mericari  jialtle  Moimtnents  Commission 

Atomic  Fnergy  Coi:;:nis.sion --- 

I   ;vil  .-Service  Conin;ission 

F...|er:il  Avintloii  Agency  .  -    - 

Fe.ler.il  Coinriiiiiieat  Miis  CdmniiS-sion 
v..l.Til  Dein-it  luMiraiiiv  Corimration... 
l..reii:n  1   laiin..,  Sittleineiit  Comini.ssiou.. 

neiuTal  Vccouiitmp  (if1  ce  ..         -   

rieiiertil  Services  Adirinistmtion -- 

IlMiisiiig  and  Home  Finance  Agency 
Nali.nal  Aeronautic-  and  Space  Admin^ 

istrall.'ll  

\:iti..nal  l.al«r  Helations  Board 

Vhtional  .-"cii'iKe  F.n.i.lation     

I' iiiaiiia  Cari.il  

.-.  k\livc  Scrvi.  e  S\.-Iein. --. 


Dejiarln.ent  or  agency 


Independent   ii^'ucies-  Continued 

Small  Hi.sir.es>  A.lii.ii.istration... 

SniithsoiiiaTi  Institution   ..- 

Teimessee  VtiUey  .Ar.thority 

U.S.  Information  .Xgeney.. 

V.'IeraiiS'  .\(i ministration 

\irgin  l?l;iiv!s  Corp.iration 

Total,  exrl'dlng  De|iartnient  of  Defense 
Net  ilerreas.'.  excluding  Deimrtment  of 
Defense.. - 


Departmen.t  of  fiefense: 

(niiee  of  the  Secretary  of  Defense.. 

Detmrtmeiit  of  the  Army 

Depart inetit  of  the  Navy. 

Department  of  the  Air  Force 

Defense  Conin.ui:ieationp  Agency. 
Iiileniation.il  Military  Activities.. 


Total,  Department  of  Defense  

Net  ilecrea.se.  Dep  irlineiit  of  Defense. 


C.r;in.i  total,  in.lrding  Department  of 
Di  friise. - 

Net  . lei  reuse,  in.  luding  Department  of 
llefeiise. - 


■ ,  ,.       ,  ,        nose     The  June  figure  inclodes  4,084  of  these  tnist  fund  employees  and  the  May 


Dep^irt  merit  or  agency 


Executive   departments   (except   Department 

tf  DefeiLseV 

Agriculture - --- 

c  Tu fierce.... -- 

Interior — 

1'  i-t  onice 

Ir.-asury.         

Indei»n.lent  agencies: 

Atomu-  Fiiergy  Commission 

Fe.lrral  Aviation  Agency.... - -- 

Ceiieral  .Services  A. imlnisf ration .- 

Uuvunment  Printing  Oflice - 


June 


3,535 
6,969 
9,176 
274 
6,380 

276 
2,897 
1,052 
7,352 


May 


3,900 
5,804 
0,255 
260 
8.330 

260 
2,717 
1,919 
7,817 


In- 
crease 


165 

'14 
41 


De- 
crease 


365 
"79 


Department  or  agency 


June 


33 
88 


Independent  agencies — Continued 

National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Admlnl- 


120 


tration 

Panama  Canal .  "^  ' ' 

St.  LawTence  Seaway  Development  Cor- 
poration    

Tennessee  Valley  Authority - 

■Virgin  Islands  Corporation.. 

Total  excluding  Department  of  Defense 

Net  increase,  excluding  Department  of 

Defense — 


32,  510 
7,323 

160 

14,230 

691 


May 


31,582 
7,357 

160 

14,418 

648 


In- 


De- 


crease  I  crease 


928 


91,325    90,945  1  1.223 


34 


188 
67 

843 


380 


18344 
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rial  em  piny  r>i  nf  the  Federiil  Government  tn*tde  anii  mtt.'^nle  the  ('ritle'i  Slatex  emphyni  hy  the  executive  agenciet  d 

June  I'J^y-t.  ari't  <  u'rip^iri^ort   u  \th   Mn'j  I'Ji'i.'t  —  ( 'oiit  iii.ir' 1  "'I'lj 


I>epartment  or  -insncy 


JUXM 


Department  of  Defeius« 

Depwtmrat  of  the  Army 

Inside  the  linu-.l  SUtas '  136.426 

Outside  the  In  If  e<i  9tat«s '112.'! 

Department  of  thf  Navy 

Inside  the  rnitfd  Start's ;     138,146 

1.375 

Ua.373 


May 


In-     I     De- 


Department  or  ajency 


Outside  the  In'tfil  !^ute«. 
Department  of  the  .Kir  K^rce 
Inside  the  I'mti-il  .states... 
Outside  the  rnue.l  States. 


*  137. 036 
•4.406 

Iii7.336 
1.278 

127.823 
1.008 


Leu 

281 


&n 


10 


Department  of  Defense — Continued 
y  Atrency 


ilt»'d  Ptates. 


Total,  DapMtBent  <<r  I  >i  ft-n<)<'        .  . 
Net   dMNMi,   Department  of   De- 


(iraii'l  total .  Inrludlnft  l>efiartment 
"f  I)pff.Ii.v'  

Net  fUxTi-ftw,  iiuhullng  I >«'partcuent 
of  DrfeiiM-  


'  Subiect  to  revision 


«  Revised  on  basl<  jf  laii>r  Infonimtlon. 


Table  V. — Foreiijn  nationals  working  under  VS.  a^enrien  overseas,  excluded  from  tabU/i  I 
through  IV  of  thi.^  report,  whose  seniref  are  provided  hy  contractual  agreement  between  the 
United  States  and  furei.jn  ijoi  ernments.  or  because  of  the  nature  of  their  jiork  or  the  source 
of  funds  from  uhjch  they  'ire  paid,  as  of  June  108.'^  and  comparison  wtth  May  l'J6'f 


Country 

Total 

Army 

Navy 

Air  1 

■orcw 

June 

May 

June 

May 

Jujie     '      May 

June 

May 

Canada 

0 

M 

2.897 

17.040 

60.582 

266 

44.174 

6,528 

637 

88 

9 

2.7«2 
17.  rt67 
72.  H90 

•jn 

4.S.  5,V) 

5.661 

686 

86 

0 

84 

2.480 

3.342 

10  723 

286 

15.750 

9 

Crete             -  -. 

S6 

England 

...... 

106 

8 

6» 

28 

13.151 

100 

0 

82 

38 

I  13. 275 

2  653 

France 

ueoQ 

58.760 

61.640 

3  370 

(remiany      

10  MM 

•^jreece 

J36 

Ja[ian   

15.273 
5.528 

l5,3.^•^ 

6.661 

16  927 

Korea  

Morocco                

6S7 

686 

Netherlands 

86 

66 

Trinidad     

348              34ft 

348 

348 

Total     

140,299  1     1*5.760 

i 

03.260 

06.942 

14.340 

14.513 

32.600 

34  305 

'  Revised  on  basis  of  iati-r  InfbrmRtlon. 

Appendix 

Employment  by  the  Defense  Intelligence 
Agency  and  its  payruU  cjeta  were  omitted 
from  the  monthly  personnel  reports  pub- 
lished by  the  Joint  Commltroe  on  Reduction 
of  Noneaaentlal  Federal  E.xpenditures  f..r 
March.  April,  and  May  1964  because  the  em- 
ployment figures  for  this  agency  temporarily 
were    claaslfled    during    that    period       These 


figures  were  decliisslfled  by   the  Department 
of  Defense  as  of  July  6,  19G4 

As  a  result  of  the  decl.i.vslrtc<itu>n  revisions 
In  civilian  empioynient  ,ind  payroll  tlgures 
for  the  Dep.irtnit'tit  ^f  D-'f^-nse  and  grand 
totals.  AS  published  by  i.he  committee  In 
tables  I  and  II  of  Committee  Prints  Nos. 
J42.  24.J.  and  244  for  the  month.';  of  March. 
.\pril.  and  May  1964.  iire  shown  as  follows: 


Personnel 

Payroll  (In  thousands) 

February^    March         April 

May 

January 

February 

March 

April 

Tatile  I.— Con.Holldate.1  table 
of  Federal  pemonnf  I  iiLside 
and   outside   the    United 
States: 
Department  of  I  H-fense: 
F'reviou.<<ly  reporte'l  total 
Add:  r^efense  Intelli>,'t.>uoe 
Agency 

1.038.201 
1,965 

1.037.290 
2.066 

1.037.266 

2,068 

1,034.216 

2.076 

$806,188 

1.403 

$630,383 
1  286 

$880,578 
1.583 

$876,724 
1.563 

Revised  total   

Aftencles  etcluslvt-  of   De- 
partment of  I  )efense 

Revised  Rrand  total 

Table  II.— Federal  per'ionnel 
Inside  the  L'nite<l  States 
I  >epartment  of  Defense 
Previously  reported  total 
Add:  Defense  Inteilixence 
Agency 

Revlsedtotal  

1.040.166    1.039.345 
1,430.229    1.432.755 
2.470.398    2.472.100 

l.ii.'».333 
1.443.  IWI 

1.036.  292 
1,442.576 

.■>97.  .S58  1     531,630 
822.765       731, 1H3 

582. 161         878.  287 
7S2. 390  1      7«7.  335 

2.482,414 

2.478.868 

1. 420.  323  1 1.  262.  822    1.364.860 

1.368.622 

t*3S  3.39        c,,34,  sTy        935.  140 
\.<if^            2. 0-'-S  1         2,068 

933.031 
2.076 

937.3(V|        936.934  1     937.208        935.107 
1,365.345    1  3»«.0«3    1.  37H.  716  il.  378.046 

Agencies  eicluslve   of   De- 
partment of  Defetuse 

Revised  grand  total 

2.302.649    2.304.997  |2. 315. 924  ii.  314.  063 

Statkmkmt  bt  SiNAToa  Btko  of  Vikginla 

THX     MONTH     or     JUNE      1964 

Civilian  employees 
Executive  agencies  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment reported   civilian   employment    In    the 
month  of  June  totaling  2.481.494  compared 


with  2.478  868  in  May  This  was  a  net  In- 
crease of  2  626.  including  a  net  decrease  of 
168  in  temporary  employment  under  the 
public  works  acceleration  program  author- 
ized by  Public  Law  87-658 

Civilian   employment   reported   by  the  ex- 
ecutive agencies  of  the  Federal  Goverrunent. 


bv  months  In   fiscal  year   1964,  which  beeat 
Julv  1.  1963.  follows: 


Month 


July  1963 

Auirust 

Reptemlx-r 

()ctobor      

N'ovenihier 

DeoTntier  ...... 

January  1964 

February 

.March 

April 

May  .  

June 


Employ- 
ment 


2.  518. 
2,5J,5, 
2.492, 
2.494. 
2,493, 
2,487, 
2.473, 
2.470, 
2.472. 
2.  4KJ. 

2.  ^:>^ 

2.4S1, 


857 
033 
170 
175 
379 
8.56 
546 
305 

ino 

414 

Sfi,s 
4tM 


Increase 

l>eaeiije 

9,140 

~ 

3,S34 
22,  «J 

>« 

14.310 

3.151 

2.005 

1,705 

1A     41  . 

10.314 


.626 


•  i^tB 


Total  Federal  employment  In  civilian 
agencies  for  the  month  of  June  was  1.451,- 
653  an  lncre:tse  of  9  077  as  compared  with 
the  May  total  of  1442.576  Total  clvUUn 
employment  In  the  military  agencies  in  June 
\«.as  1  029  841,  ,i  decre;use  of  6.451  as  com- 
parwl  with  1  036  292  In  May 

Civilian  agencies  reporting  l.irger  Increasa 
were  .•\KrlcuIture  Department  with  6.074.  In- 
terior Department  with  4.264.  and  Commerce 
Department  with  1.089  The  largest  de- 
crea.ses  were  reported  by  »hp  Troit.^ury  De- 
partment with  3  117,  Po-st  Office  Department 
with  1325  and  Veteran.s'  .^dmlnlstratlon 
with  1314  .Agriculture  Interior,  and  Treas- 
ury Dep.irtment  changes  were  largely  sea- 
sonal 

In  the  Department  of  Defeiuse  the  large«t 
increase  In  civilian  employment  was  re- 
ported by  the  Navy  Department  with  1,161 
The  largest  decreases  were  reported  by  the 
Air  Force  Department  with  6,700  and  the 
Arn^y  Department  with  1,390. 

Inside  the  United  States,  civilian  employ- 
ment increased  11.282,  and  outside  the  United 
States  civilian  employment  decreased  8,656 
Industrial  employment  by  Federal  agenclM 
In  June  totaled  549.214.  a  decrease  of  2,273. 

These  figures  are  from  reports  certified  bv 
the  agencies  as  compiled  by  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee on  Reduction  of  None.ssentlal  Fed- 
eral Expenditures 

Foreign  nationals 

The  total  of  2  481.494  civilian  employee* 
certified  to  the  Committee  by  Federal  agen- 
cies in  their  regular  monthly  personnel  re- 
ports inchides  some  foreign  nationals  em- 
ployed in  U  S  Government  activities  abroad, 
but  in  addition  to  these  there  were  140,- 
299  foreign  nationals  working  for  U  S.  agen- 
cies during  June  who  were  not  coimted  in 
the  usual  personnel  reports.  The  number 
in  May  was  145.760  A  breakdown  of  thi« 
employment  for  June  follows: 


Foreign  na 

tionals 

Country 

Total 

.Army 

Navy 

Air 
Force 

Canada              

9 

84 
2,507 

« 

Crete 

84 

KnKUnd 

106 

2,4M 
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foreign  tuit«»aI*-€ontlnued 


Country 


Total       Army  i   Navy 


8  3088.  A  blU  for  the  relief  of  Athanasla 

NlkolopouloB  and  Soterlos  Nlkolopoulos;   to 

j^        the  Commltee  on  the  Judiciary. 
Force  — -^ 


yr»n(*  

(Xfiiiany— 

ureeoe      --- 

J»t>wi    

Konw     -■ -■ 
Mnri'f*'     . 

Trlni'l''''' 


;;:;maKT    to.    nSCAL    tear    X96*.    XNDB,    .UNX 
'"•  30.    1964 

«^  the  past  9  years  the  Committee  inlta 
JSn?nt  accompanying  the  monthly  per- 
'^^  reix^rt  for  June— the  last  month  In 
'"''  flirL  vear-has  summarized  the  changes 
I'^'lSlera  civilian  employment  during  the 
"  ending  Following  this  practice. 
St'ugerdurfng   fiscal    year    1964   are   sum- 

^^S    wira    net    decrease    of    28.214    In 
,.MUan    emplovment    by    executive    branch 
.iri^  of  the  Federal  Government  during 
«!^a  Tea?  1964  which  ended  June  30.  1964. 
Ke  Ua^at  the  end  of  the  year  was  2  481.494 
S^compared  with  2,509,708  in  June  1963. 
Cxvihan  and  military  agencies 
There  was  a  net  decrease  during  the  year 
nf  8  031  in  employment  by  civilian  agencies 
tt^  Government,  and  a  decrease  of  20.183 
m  crviuan  employment  by  military  agencies. 
^ployment  by  civilian  agencies  at  the  yeaj- 
S    totaled     1.451.653     as     compared    with 
459  684  a  year  ago.     Civilian   employment 
b'vmnitarv  agencies  totaled  1.029,841  as  com- 
pared with  1.050,024  m  June  1963. 

Inside  and  outside  the  United  States 
There  was  a  decrease  of  21,601  in  employ- 
ment within  the  united  SUtes  by  Federal 
executive  agencies,  and  a  decrease  of  6.613 
n  emplovnient  outside  the  United  States^ 
Etnplovment  inside  the  United  States  as  of 
June  30  l!t64.  totaled  2,325.335  as  compared 
with  2  346  936  a  vear  ago.  Employment  out- 
side the  united  States  as  of  J^^^^  30  1964 
loUled  156.159  as  compared  with  162.T72  a 
Tear  ago, 
■  Employment  for  the  year  Is  summarized  as 

follows : 

Federal  civilian   employment.  June   1963   to 
June  1964 


June  1963  June  i964|Decrea8e 


;>1 


'2.509.708  2,481.494;      28.214 


Miliiurv  acfru'io-;  'l.  050.  024;  1.  029.  841 

?il;n,:rnu'odState,..J2.m9^^ 
Outii.leth.' rmted  States.;     162.7,2,     166.169 


8.031 
20.183 
21.601 

6.613 


BILLS  INTRODUCED 
Bills  were  Introduced,  read  the  first 
time    and    by  unanimous  consent,  the 
second  time,  and  referred,  as  foUows: 

By  Mr.  ALLOTT: 
S  3085    A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Demetrtoua 
Tsatsas    to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  MAGNUSON  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  JACKSOM ) : 
S  3086.  A  bill  to  amend  the  act  prohlhlt- 
Ing  fishing  in  the  territorial  waters  of  the 
United  States  by  vessels  other  than  vessels 
of  the  United  States  in  order  to  expand  the 
definition    of   the    term   "fisheries";    to   the 
Committee  on  Commerce. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  MAomrsoN  when 
he  Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  HARTKE: 
8  3087.  A    bin    for     the    relief    of    Olga 
Mllanovitch;  and 


PROHIBITION      OF      ALIEN      FISH- 

INQ  vesseIjS   in  territorial 

WATERS  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Mr  MAGNUSON.    Mr.  President,  for 
myself   and   my    colleague,   the   junior 
Senator  from  Washington   [Mr.  Jack- 
son], I  Introduce,  for  appropriate  refer- 
ence, a  bUl  to  prohibit  any  foreign  yesse 
from  processing  fish  in  our  territorial 
waters.    During  the  past  several  weeks, 
eight  Japanese  factory  ships  have,  upon 
invitation,  entered  our  territorial  waters 
to  not  only  purchase,  but  process  raw 
salmon.    These  vessels  are  each  of  a  size 
exceeding  3.000  tons  and  each  had  a 
complement  of  crew  and  workers  num- 
bering over   100.     I  believe  that  it  is 
obvious  to  all  that  this  practice  is  one 
that  places  the  American  cannery  op- 
erator, employing  American  labor   pay- 
ing Federal  taxes  and  subjected  to  aU 
other  American  laws.  In  an  impossible 
competitive  position.    I  vmderstand,  for 
example,  that  the  present  wage  rate  paid 
employees  on  Japanese  factory  ships  is 
approximately  33  cents  an  hour.   I  have, 
however,  requested  the  Bureau  of  Com- 
mercial Fisheries  to  provide  me  with  a 
comprehensive,  detailed  and  factual  in- 
telligence report  on  all  aspects  of  this 
engagement.  ^  , 

I  must  add,  Mr.  President,  that  I  was 
amazed  that  this  activity  was  carried 
out  with  no  Federal  agency  reporting 
any  violation  of  our  present  immigra- 
tion customs,  labor.  Coast  Guard  reve- 
nue or  communication  law.  Only  the 
Department  of  State  seems  to  realize 
the  seriousness  of  the  situation  and  has 
asked  the  Japanese  Government  to  take 
what  could  become  an  important  "second 
look"  at  this  grave  problem. 

To  the  best  of  my  knowledge,  this  was 
the  first  occasion  for  a  foreign  factory 
ship  to  engage  in  purchasing  and  proc- 
essing fishery  products  within  our  ter- 
ritorial waters.  This  whole  matter  must 
be  carefully  reviewed  by  all  Federal 
agencies  and  by  Congress.  It  is  my  hope 
that  the  introduction  of  this  legislation 
will  initiate  this  comprehensive  review 
and  lead  to  a  determination  by  all  con- 
cerned that  this  type  of  incident  will 

not  reoccur.  ^^-rr^^-nro     /xr^ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
INOTTTE  in  the  chair) .  The  bill  will  be 
received  and  appropriately  referred. 

The  bill  (S.  3086)  to  amend  the  act 
prohibiting  fishing  In  the  territorial 
waters  of  the  United  States  by  vessels 
other  than  vessels  of  the  United  States 
In  order  to  expand  the  definition  of  the 
term  "fisheries"  Introduced  by  Mr. 
Maontjson  (for  himself  and  Mr.  Jack- 
son) was  received,  read  twice  by  its 
tiUe,  and  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Commerce. 


1136)  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army  to  pay  fair  value  for  improvements 
located  on  the  railroad  right-of-way 
owned  by  bona  fide  lessees  or  permittees, 
which  was  previously  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  PubUc  Works,  be  re-re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

I  have  coordinated  this  request  with 
the  chairmen  of  both  committees  and 
with  the  leadership.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


SOCIAL  SECURITY  AMENDMENTS 
OF  1964— AMENDMENTS  (AMEND- 
MENT NO.  1192) 


AUTHORIZATION  FOR  THE  SECRE- 
TARY OF  THE  ARMY  TO  PAY  FAIR 
VALUE  FOR  IMPROVEMENTS  LO- 
CATED ON  RAILROAD  RIGHT-OF- 
WAY— CHANGE   OF   REFERENCE 

Mr.  MILLER.    Mr.  President    I   ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  bUl  (tiM. 


"BLANKETING    IN"    OF    PERSONS    OVER    72 

Mr  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  I  sub- 
mit an  amendment  which  I  intended  to 
propose  to  H.R.  11865,  the  social  se- 
curity amendment  bill,  which  would  be 
in  keeping  with  the  general  tenor  of  the 
bill  as  drafted  but  which  would  go  some- 
what further  along  the  same  lines. 

I  refer  to  the  present  section  5  of  the 
bill,  which  would  liberalize  the  eligibility 
requirements  for  an  estimated  600,000 
persons  over  72.    Under  the  present  pro- 
posal, there  would  be  a  transitional  in- 
sured status,  so  that  in  order  to  receive 
a  $35  monthly  benefit  a  man  of  72  would 
have  to  meet  a  requirement  of  6  quarters 
of  coverage.    This  would  decrease  by  one 
quarter  for  each  additional  year  of  age, 
so  that  a  man  of  76  or  over  would  need 
3  quarters,  while  women  are  covered  in 
the  same  way  at  3  years  earUer  in  age. 
There  is  a  simUar  sliding  scale  of  cov- 
erage requirements  for  liberalized  wid- 
ow's benefits,  depending  on  the  quarters 
of  coverage  and  the  year  of  the  hus- 
band's death. 

Here  is  an  administratively  complex 
provision  which  still  leaves  no  benefits 
for  somewhere  near  a  mUlion  persons, 
most  of  whom  did  not  have  the  opportu- 
nity to  qualify  for  the  quarters  of  cover- 
age now  required.     It  Is  among   these 
people  that  poverty  is  often  most  intense. 
Inez  Robb,  the  well-known  columnist,  re- 
cently  wrote   that   supermarket   clerks 
have  become  accustomed  to  the  sight  oi 
old  people,  including  those  known  not  to 
keep  pets,  loading  their  shopping  carts 
with  cans  of  dog  food.    We  are  in  a  most 
pitiable  state  when  our  elderly  are  re- 
duced to  such  a  means  of  economizing, 
even  though  in  terms  of  nourishment 
alone  they  may  be  finding  one  more  way 
to  stretch  their  meager  food  dollars. 

According  to  estimates  appearing  in 
the  House  report,  the  provisions  of  the 
present  section  5  with  its  limitations 
would  benefit  about  600.000  at  a  cost  of 
$250  miUion.  I  am  reliably  informed 
that  this  figure  was  not  thoroughly  re- 
searched at  the  time  for  lack  of  suf- 
ficient notice  to  the  estimators,  who  gib- 
sequently  explored  more  fully  the  effect 
upon  widows.  The  revised  fl«^e^hlch 
I  beUeve  will  be  in  tomorrow's  testimony, 
reduces  the  number  included  to  about 
400.000  and  the  cost  to  $160  mUlion. 

The  amendment  which  I  am  submit- 
ting as  a  substitute  for  the  present  sec- 
t  on  5,  by  its  broader  application.  woiJd 
give  a  badly  needed  modicum  of  assist- 
ance to  many  persons  not  now  included. 
The  Social  Security  Administration  re- 
ports that  about  60  percent  of  these 
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people  are  dependent  upon  public   as-  us  fon^'ard  to  the  time  when  all  those  to  the  bill  'H.R.  11380)  to  amend  r 

slstance.  and  that  Federal  old-age  as-  now  under  expanded  coverage  will  have  ther  the  Forel;,'n  Assistance  Act  of  m 

sistance  payments  would  be  reduced  by  been  qualified  and  the  problem  of  the  as    amended,    and    for   other  purnrZi' 

about  $200  million  If  all  persons  over  72  elderly  without  pension  benefits  will  be  which  were  ordered  to  He  on  the^w' 

are  "blanketed   in"   as  my   amendment  automatically  eliminated.     By   1970  the  and  to  be  printed.                                    '^ 

would  do.  14   million  eligible  under   my  amend-  _ 

To  sum  up,  my  "wnendment  would  im-  ment   would  be   reduced  to  about   1.17  "^ 

mediately    bring    under    social    security  million      It  Is  estimated  by  Mr.  Robert  J.  NOTICES  OP  MOTIONS  TO  SUSPEND 

all  persons  72  years  of  aye  and  older  who  Myers  of  the  Social  Security  Admlnistra-  THE      RULE — AMENDMENTS     TO 

are  not  presently  covered.     To  qualify  tion  that  no  new  persons  would  be  added  PUBLIC    WORKS   APPROPRIATIOK 

for   the   stipulated   monthly    benefit   of  to  the  roll  after  1971.     By  1975.  the  toll  BILL 

S40,   they   must   be   US.   citizens,   con-  of  time  would  reduce  beneficiaries  t<j  the  amendment  no.  ubs 

tinuously  In  residence  for  the  past   18  number  of  550  noo.  to  180.000  by  1980.  to  Mr  ellendeR  submitted  the  foil 

months,  or  if  not  a  citi/en.  a  continuous  50,000  by  1983,  and  to  only  10,000  by  1990.  ing  notice  in  writinc:                               " 

resident  for  the  past  10  years.     In  ad-  Benefit  disbursements  would  decrease  ac-  »_,  „^,,,-,,H..„r^A  attn  r,,i„  yt     ,  ^. 

dition.    after    1967    such    an    individual  rnrHimnv  ..«rh  vn«r  ._  A*.'';:''''*;''^^  !^''^  5"'5  .^^ -.^^ '^he  stand- 
must  have  not  less  than  two  quarters  of 


lously  earned,     'inere  is.  pared    as   Chief   Actuary-   of   the   Social  ni'^^i"',' appropriations  r  .r  cerum  civii  func- 

,ision  which  will  provide  Security  Administration  under  date  of  ^''^"^  administored   bv   the   Department  of 

enefits  onlv  to  those  who  June  26     1964       He  says'  Dffen.se    the  Panam.i  CanU,  certain  aRencles 

<inn  in   mnnthlv  henpfit^;  '  of  the  Dep.irtment  ( if  tlie  Interior,  the  .Atomic 

SlUO  in  montniy  Oenent^s  ^^j,,-,^^    g^    percent    ,.f    th._*e    b:.inketecl-ln  Ener-v   Commis.slon.   the   St.   Lawrence  fu. 


Benefit  disbur.sements  would  decrease  ac- 
cordingly each  year.  m^  Rules  of  the  Senate.  I  hereby  give  nMir. 
While  the  cost  would  be  heavier  at  the  m  writing  that  it  is  my  intention  to  move  tn 
coverage  for  each  calendar  year  after  start,  it  Ls  instructive  to  note  the  words  su.spend  paragraph  4  of  rule  xvi  for  the pui^ 
1964.  These  quarters,  however,  may  of  Mr.  Myers  in  a  memorandum  he  pre-  po^e  of  proposing  uj  the  bin  (HR  11579^ 
have  been  previously  earned.  There  is.  pared  as  Chief  Actuary-  of  the  Social  ni'^s^i"',' appropriations  f  ir  certain  civii  func- 
however,  a  provl 
these  blanket  benefit 

have  less  than  $1 

-     ..                                ^    ,"  .-I'j'jui,    ixj    fciiciit    I'l    ni'jt-r    ij..inn.ri.ru-iu  tinertTV   uommission.   tne   m.  LAwrence  Rm 

from   any   other   governmental    pension.  ,v,.uld    be   OAA   reolplenus.    uho    w.uld    have  way  Development  Corporation,  the  Tenn^ 

For  a  State.  Federal,  or  other  such  pen-  their    OAA    payments    reduced    or.    In    some  Vallev    Authority,    and    the    Delaware   River 

slon  exceeding  S 100  monthly,  there  would  ca.ses,    eliminated.      The    Federal    Bavlng-s    in  Basin  Commls-slon,  for  the  fi.scal  year  ending 

be    an   offset   of    the    excess    against    the  OAA   would   be   about   »200   million    in    196.'>,  june   ^0.    1065.   and    for  other   purposes,  the 

social    securltv    benefit.      Thus.    Instead  ^""^   grradually  reducing  amuunts   in   subse-  following  amendment;  namely,  on  page 4  line 

of  a   $40   monthly    social   security   bene-  "^^'^"^   y^"*"      °^^''  ^^^   7-year  period,   1965-  13    after  the  word  -expended  •  Insert:  ^'and 

fit.   a  person  with    a  $120   monthly   civil  I!'   '"""^  .^f^""'   savings   w-uld    total   ab.mt  of    which    not    to    exceed    $131,500    shall  be 

service  oenslon   would   receive  onlv   590  *^'^'^  million,   or  somewhat   more   than   the  available  for  construction  of  a  road  from  the 

Mr«f«cJ^^J;?.?,iH  ^^of^f          J?            lu  '^^5  °^^'"«"  '-■^  reimbursements  to  the  Trust  new   U.wnsit«  of   Lower  Brule  to  Counsellor 

No  pension  would  be  paid  for  any  month  Fund    ,  from   the  General  Treasury )       After  cove.  and  such  work  Is  hereby  authorlz^ 

m  which  the  recipient  was  an  inmate  of  1971.    there    would    continue    to    be    Federal 

a  public  Institution;   in  which  an  alien  savings  with  respect  to  oaa,  and  these  would         Mr.    ELLENDER    also    submitted  an 

recipient  is  outside  the  United  States  •  or  total  about  «650  million  more.  amendment    iNo.   1195  >    intended  to  be 

to  anyone  affiliated  with  a  Communist  ^vhile   Mr.   Myers"   memorandum  was  P^PO-'^^d  by  him.   to  House  bill  11579, 


directed  to  the  proposal  of  Congrc.ssnian 
John  W.  Byrnes,  in  H.R.  2829,  my  own 
proposal  IS  very  closely  related  to  it.  so 
be] 
illy 


makint;  appropriations  for  certain  civil 
functions  administered  by  the  Depart- 


organlzation  as  defined  by  reference  to 

the  Internal  Security  Act  of  1950. 

Mr.   President,    the   proposal   of   the  n^op^sLV  irveiTclok-lVVefaTed  "^^  '"""^   °^   Defer^e.   the   Panama   Canal 

present  section  5  is  a  .step  in  the  right  Sm^rdo  not  ?ene°etheTures  quoted  '^"'^'^'"  agencies  of  the  Department  ol 

direction   but  it  is  too  short  and  feeble  ar\  .uVstluiLll^  in  erroi  for\hi?^^^^^^  ^'' JT'';L'X''''^':^r^::^%^'''- 

a  step.    Rather  than  aiding  only  400.000  ment  mission,     the     St.     Lawrence     Seaway 


persons  by  the  complex  quarter  system 


The    complet<^    blanketing-in    of    all 


mission,     the     St. 

Development  Corporation,  the  Tennes- 
see  Valley  Authority  and  the  Delaware 
River  Basin  Commission,  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending-  June  30,  1965.  and  for 
other  purposes,  which  was  ordered  to  lie 
on  the  table  and  tu  be  printed. 

I  For  text  of  an-.endment  referred  to, 
see  the  foret'oing  notice.  1 


.\MENDMENT    NO.     1106 


«vl!^  ^i  Jf  It'  ^^•^°"^^  r- J^iV"  ^^'  those  over  72.  as  my  amendment  would 

Jnc^rti^t,        '"^1^°"  ^"^  ^  ^^^^  P«r-  do.  would  Still  pruvidc  for  these  people 

J^^n^InU  oV^H                    '^  ^l    mOSt    CaSCS  ^^,      5^^o         .               ,  ^^^.^  ^^   .^0            ^,^^jj, 

oLTh  !^5^H^t    ?."h    T^^y  J"^.^  ^aP-  The   total  cost  in   the  first  year,  which 

S^^lt^n^o^f     ,nH  ^^f^^'-""^'.^""^^^  would  be  the  highest  year,  would  be  at 

be  able  to  qualify  under  the  existing  rules  n,       »*              n            j      v.  ^^l 

during  their  working  vears.     About  half  '^'^'  '^^   '  /f-.n  ""  r""  ^^^''  ^^  Z" 

of  these  people  had  to  give  up  work  sev-  ^^  ^^V,^^  ^  T'^/Ti  1    "       ""      f  ""t^  vf 

eral  yearVago  before  thev  could  qualify  «fO  mill  on  in  O.AA  .savings  which  Mr  ^, ,  ,.^,,^„      ,           k     ,.  .  ♦>, 

ff^,-  crwioi  cJ.,,n,f,.    ,.v,n^\v,^  ^fv^r..  v,„if  Myers  estimates,  the  net  cost  would  be  Mr.    ELLENDER    also   submitted  the 

lor  social  security,  wniie  the  other  half  *-.irv_  m  r  ^                 » 

ar-a   ^'iMr^r.,^    n.v,^o„    V,, , oKo ., .1  ^    ^ i  .-J    w.„  $oj0mjllion.  fol low ing  iioticc  111  Writ mg : 

are   w^ldows   wnose   husbands   died   oe-  _,                   __i,v..u»t.^ 

fore  they  were  able  to  qualify  ^^  *  ^  which  this  Nation  can  i^  accordance  with  rule  XL,  of  the  stand- 
Congress  has  broadened  the  coverage  ^f"  ^^^'^^  for  the  benefit  of  its  elderly  ing  Rules  of  the  senate,  I  hereby  give  notice 
untU  today  more  than  76  million  workers  l'^'^:"^'^'  ^'^^'^  did  not  have  an  opportunity  n  writing  that  it  s  my  ntentinn  to  move 
oro  <r,  «,rv,.«.^^  „,„r>i„..,v,  „ ^  D,,»  ►  V,  bv  the  acciclcnt  of  their  birth  in  the  t«  suspend  paragraph  4  of  rule  XVi  for  the 
are  in  covered  employment      But  there  .     u      „      <     ui    «•      u  m-mnse  of  nronnsiiw  m  thp  htn  (hr  ikstqi 

o^<.   .,+ni    ~»^o^„o    H,.i^  ,     1    ^-.           f  wrong  year  to  b^^come  elimble  for  bene-  pt-rpose  or  proposing  to  tne  diu  (h.k.  no fai 

are   still   persons   living,    and    many    of  ^                              restore   to   those  making  appropriations  for  certain  civil  func- 

them  among  the  most   needy,  who  were  «n   '^^.nt^f   „  h„   f^  !,    .,  \^^      ,h    I        ot  ""^3    administered    by    the    Department  of 

already   retired   when   we   brought   in    10  60   percent  ^*  ho  are  now    on  old-age   as-  defense,    the   Panama    Canal,    certain   agen- 

million  new  workers  in   1950.     Another  •'^'■^f^''^t'  the  digmty  which  their  declln-  .^^  ^,,  ^^^  Department  of  the  Interior,  th. 

10  million  farm  laborers  and  professional  '"^'  ^''"'^f,  deserves  to  know.     They  are  Atomic   Fnergy   Commission,   the  St.  Law- 

workers  were  made  eligible  In  1954.  but  ^'''    mothers    and    fathers,    the    grand-  rence  seaway  Development  Corporatlonjjhe 

fV,/^o/»  ,..>,«  v,oH  r,i,-«r,  .,rx  c.^v,  „    >u  K^*  _«  father,-;  and  grandmothers  who  built  the  Tenne.'-see    Valley   Authority   and    the  Dela- 

qS  wJ;^«^^nfnrtl   r^    ^^  base  upon  which  rests  todaVs  unprece-  ware  River  Basin  Comn.ission.  for  the  fl.- 

itvtr^n^h^.    ?r  nnttfv  ^nL  tr  Rented    prosperity.      We    can.     and    we  cal  year  ending  June  30,  1965,  and  for  other 

never    been    able    to    qualify.     Inadver-  ^^^^  do  this  much  for  them  purposes,  the  following  amendment;  namely, 

tently  or  not,   they   have  been   discrlm-  _..  '       rir,zrv.Tr\T\!n      ovT.nn.-r?         Thr.  on  page  4.  line  13,  after  the  word 'expended" 

inated  against.     The  just  and  equitable  ^,    ^^f^^\Yt          '-'^t-^Li-.K        ine  ^^^J.^.  ..    ^j  ^^ich  $64,ooo  shall  be  avaii- 

^  amendment  will  be  received,  printed,  and  ^^le  for  the  readjustment  and  alteration  of 

appropriately  referred  the    facilities    of    the    Broughton    Mutual 

which  they  were  born  In  the  last  century-  The   amendment    .N,,     1192;    was   re-  Telephone  Co.  t..  permit  contmuedservl« 

«T«iiiH  Kot/a  A^r.^      Tf  «o  f«  all/,,,,  fv,^,^  f^  fcrrcd  to  the  Commute*-  on  Finance.  to  the  present  users  not  affected  by  the  MU- 

would  have  done_^   It  is  to  allow  them  to                               ,^rd  Dam  and  Reservoir  project". 

share   In    the    affluence   of    the    United  ^ 

States  today,  to  recogrilze  their  need,  to  AMENDMENT  OF  FOREIGN  ASSIST-  ^^'"     KLLENDER    also    submitted   an 

fight   these    great    pockets    of    personal  ancE  ^CT  OF  1961-   AMENDMENTS  amendment,   No.    1196.   intended   to  be 

poverty  by  a  reasonable  but  heart  warm-  ,  AVTpVnvTVKTq     Mnt?       noi      amtt  proposed   by   him.   to  House   bill   11579, 

ing  practice  of  concern  for  their  welfare.  AMt^-NUMt^.  la     inus,.     iiyj     ainu  making  appropriations  for  certain  civil 

Part  of  the  reasonableness  of  the  pro-  1194)  functions  administered  by  the  Depart- 

posal  I  make  lies  In  Its  provisions  for  Mr  DOMINICK  submitted  two  amend-  ment  of  Defense,  the  Panama  Canal,  cer- 

maklng  this  a  transitional  period  to  carr>'  ments.  intended  to  be  proposed  by  him.  tain  agencies  of  the  Department  of  the 


way  to  deal  with  them  In  today's  society 
Is  not  to  treat  them  as  the  society  Into 
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^r.r    the  Atomic   Energy  Commls- 
jnt^rior    the  ^  ce    Seaway    De- 


the    St.    Lawrence 


^^°^-  Jont  Corporation,  the  Tennessee 
Sr  AuthorS?.    and    the    Delaware 


T^gI  &  WSLlTG 

^'^'''rRasIn'"  commission,  for  the  fiscal 
River  Basm 


functions  administered  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense,  the  Panama  Canal,  cer- 
tain agencies  of  the  Department  of  the 
Interior,  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission. 
the   Saint   Lawrence   Seaway   Develop- 


proposed  by  him,  to  House  bill  11579, 
making  appropriations  for  certain  civil 
functions  administered  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense,  the  Panama  Canal,  cer- 
tain agencies  of  the  Department  of  the 


'  Basin  commission,  for  the  fl^al    ]^^„^^r^J^Z"ibeTem°esseeV3l\iy    interior,  the  Atomic  Energy  Commls- 
>--''"|S%'^ 'order's' tiro's    ^^L^TS'e  ^llZ'ni.erB^^_    ^^.^^^^^^.^^^^S^t 

P^^^!!:  L^  tn  he  orinted. 


the 


Uble  and  to  be  printed. 


fpor  text  of  amendment  referred  to, 
^  the  foregoing  notice.) 

AMENDMENT    NO.    1197 

Mr   HAYDEN  submitted  the  foUow- 

,nc  notice  in  writing: 

,H  .nee  with  rule  XL,  of  the  Stand- 

%uis  of  the  Snate.  I  hereby  give  notice 

""WlnK  that  It  is  my  intetnlon  to  move  to 

""  !lni  mrLraph  4  of  rule  XVI  for  the  pur- 

''""^n?  SoSsing  to  the  bin    (H.R.   11579) 

l^rni  a^ppSrlatlons  for  certain  civil  lunc- 

l^o^^^mlnLsfered  by  the  Department  of  De- 

.    the  P.uiama   Canal,   certain  agencies 

f^he    Department    of    the    Interior,    the 

iir  Enerev   Commission,    the   St.   Law- 

S  seaway  Development  corporation   the 

Tnn^ee  V'alley  Authority  and  the  Dela- 
^'°^«r  Basin  Commission,  for  the  fiscal 
TJ  aiding  June  30,  1965.  and  lor  other 
;,,rnoses  the  following  amendment;  namely, 
rS'll  line  25,  after  the  words  "Port 
phiSKo"  insert  a  colon  and  the  following: 
^Pr^ided  further.  That  not  to  exceed 
ueooo  shall  be  available  lor  relmburse- 
'-nt  to  the  city  ol  Malta,  Montana,  lor  the 
"  of  improvements  to  streets  and  appur- 
enant  facilities  adjoining  property  under 
he  jurisdiction  ol  the  Department  of  the 
laterlor  in  that  city  to  be  nonreUnbursable 
andnonreturnable". 

Mr  HAYDEN  also  submitted  an 
amendment,  No.  1197,  intended  to  be 
proposed  by  him.  to  House  bill  115'79' 
making  appropriations  for  certain  civil 
functions  administered  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense,  the  Panama  Canal,  cer- 
tain agencies  of  the  Department  of  the 
Interior  the  Atomic  Energy  Commis- 
sion the  St.  Lawrence  Seaway  Devel- 
opment Corporation,  the  Tennessee 
Valley  Authority,  and  the  Delaware  River 
Basin  Commission,  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30.  1965.  and  for  other 
purposes,  which  was  ordered  to  lie  on 
the  table  and  to  be  printed. 

(For  text  of  amendment  referred  to, 
see  the  foregoing  notice.) 

AMENDMENT    NO.    1198 

Mr.  HAYDEN  also  submitted  the  fol- 
lowing notice  in  writing: 

In  accordance  with  rule  XL,  of  the  Stand- 
ing Rules  of  the  Senate,  I  hereby  give  notice 
In  writing  th:U  it  Is  my  Intention  to  move  to 
suspend   paragraph   4   ol   rule   XVI   for   the 
purpose  of  proposing  to  the  bill  (Hit.  11579) 
maklnp  approjirlatlons  for  certain  civil  func- 
tions  administered    by    the    Department   of 
Defense,  the  Panama  Canal,  certain  agencies 
of  the  Department  ol  the  Interior,  the  Atomic 
Energy  Cummlsslon.  the  St.  Lawrence  Sea- 
way Development  Corporation,  the  Tennes- 
see V.V.lcv  Authority,  and  the  Delaware  River 
Basin  Commission,  for  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ine  June  30,  1965.  and  for  other  purposes,  the 
following  amendment;   namely,  on  page  11, 
line  25.  after  the  words  "Port  Chicago"  In- 
sert a  colon   and   the  following:    "Provided 
further,  That  not  to  exceed  $200,000  of  funds 
made   available  lor   Improvement  ol   access 
roads  In  the  Weber  Basin  project  area  shall 
be  nonreimbursable". 

Mr  HAYDEN  also  submitted  an 
amendment.  No.  1198,  Intended  to  be 
proposed  by  him.  to  House  bill  11579, 
making  appropriations  for  certain  civil 


Commission,  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1965.  and  for  other  puiposes. 
which  was  ordered  to  lie  on  the  table  and 
to  be  printed. 

(For  text  of  amendment  referred  to, 
see  the  foregoing  notice.) 

AMENDMENT    NO,    1199 

Mr.  HAYDEN  also  submitted  the  fol- 
lowing notice  In  wTiting: 

In  accordance  with  rule  XL.  of  the  Stand- 
ing Rules  ol  the  Senate,  I  hereby  give  notice 
In  writing  that  It  Is  my  Intention  to  move  to 
suspend   paragraph   4   of   rule   XVI   for   the 
purpose  ol  proposing  to  the  bill  (H.R.  11579) 
making  appropriations  lor  certain  civil  lunc- 
tlons  administered  by  the  Department  of  De- 
lense.  the  Panama  Canal,  certain  agencies  ol 
the  Department  ol  the  Interior,  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commission,  the  Saint  Lawrence  Sea- 
way Development  Corporation,  the  Tennessee 
Valley   Authority    and    the   Delaware    River 
Basin  Commission,  lor  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing June  30,  1965,  and  for  other  purposes,  the 
lollowlng  amendment;    namely   on   page   11, 
line  21,  after  the  word  "customer"  Insert  a 
colon  and  the  following:  "Provided  further, 
That  not  to  exceed  $2,000,000  as  proposed  In 
Senate  Document  89,  Eighty-eighth  Congress, 
lor  maintaining  suitable  water  quality  in  the 
Colorado  River  shall  be  nonreimbursable". 


opment  Corporation,  the  Tennessee  Val- 
ley Authority,  and  the  Delaware  River 
Basin  Commission,  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30.  1965,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses, which  was  ordered  to  lie  on  the 
table  and  to  be  printed. 

(For  text  of  amendment  referred  to, 
see  the  foregoing  notice.) 


Mr.  HAYDEN  also  submitted  an 
amendment.  No.  1199,  Intended  to  be 
proposed  by  him,  to  House  bill  11579, 
making  appropriations  for  certain  civil 
functions  administered  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense,  the  Panama  Canal,  cer- 
tain agencies  of  the  Department  of  the 
Interior,  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission, 
the  Saint  Lawrence  Seaway  Development 
Corporation,  the  Tennessee  Valley  Au- 
thority, and  the  Delaware  River  Basin 
Commission,  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1965,  and  for  other  purposes, 
which  was  ordered  to  lie  on  the  table  and 
to  be  prhited. 

(For  text  of  amendment  referred  to, 
see  the  foregoing  notice.) 

AMENDMENT    NO.    1200 

Mr.  HAYDEN  also  submitted  the  fol- 
lowing notice  In  writing: 

In  accordance  with  rule  XL.  ol  the  Stand- 
ing Rules  Of  the  Senate,  I  hereby  give  notice 
In  writing  that  It  Is  my  Intention  to  move 
to  suspend  paragraph  4  of  rule  XVI  for 
the  purpose  of  proposing  to  the  bill  (H.R. 
11579)  making  appropriations  lor  certain 
civil  functions  administered  by  the  Depart- 
ment Of  Defense,  the  Panama  Canal,  certain 
agencies  ol  the  Department  ol  the  Interior, 
the  Atomic  Energy  Commission,  the  Saint 
Lawrence  Seaway  Development  Corporation, 
the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority  and  the 
Delaware  River  Basin  Commission,  lor  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1965,  and  for  other 
purposes,  the  lollowlng  amendment;  namely 
on  page  13.  alter  line  6.  Insert: 

"EMERGENCY    FTJND 

"To  reimburse  the  emergency  lund  author- 
ized by  the  Act  ol  June  26.  1948  (62  Stat 
1052)  for  expenses  Incurred  for  repair  ol  flood 
damage  to  Irrigation  lacllitles  ol  the  Milk 
River  and  Sun  River  Federal  Reclamation 
Projects.  $1,000,000.  to  remain  available  until 
June  30.  1965." 

Mr     HAYDEN    also    submitted    an 
amendment.  No.   1200,  intended  to  be 


THE  PUBLIC  WORKS  APPROPRIA- 
TION BILL,  1965— AMENDMENTS 
(AMENDMENTS  NOS.  1201,  1202. 
AND    1203) 

Mr.  PROXMIRE  submitted  three 
amendments,  intended  to  be  proposed 
by  him.  to  the  bill  (H.R.  11579)  making 
appropriations  for  certain  civil  functions 
administered  by  the  Department  of  De- 
fense, the  Panama  Canal,  certain  agen- 
cies of  the  Department  of  the  Interior, 
the  Atomic  Energy  Commission,  the  St. 
Lawrence  Seaway  Development  Corpora- 
tion, the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority,  and 
the  Delaware  River  Basin  Commission, 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1965, 
and  for  other  purposes,  which  were  or- 
dered to  lie  on  the  table  and  to  be 
printed. 


EXPRESSION    OP    THE     SENSE    OF 
THE       CONGRESS       THAT       THE 
UNITED      STATES     SHOULD.      ON 
CERTAIN      COMMODITIES,      BAR- 
GAIN AND  NEGOTIATE  IN  GOOD 
FAITH— ADDITIONAL  COSPONSOR 
OF    CONCURRENT    RESOLUTION 
Under  authority  of  the  order  of  the 
Senate  of  July  31,  1964,  the  name  of  Mr. 
DiRKSEN  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
the  concurrent  resolution  (S.  Con.  Res. 
91)  to  express  the  sense  of  the  Congress 
that  the  United  States  should,  on  agri- 
cultural commodities  as  well  as  other 
commodities,  bargain  and  negotiate  in 
good  faith  as  it  is  pledged  to  do  under 
the  Reciprocal  Trade  Act,  submitted  by 
Mr.  Douglas    (for    himself    and    other 
Senators ''  on  July  31, 1964. 


SOCIAL     SECURITY     AMENDMENTS 
OF      1964— ADDITIONAL     COSPON- 
SORS    OF    AMENDMENT    NO.    1178 
Under  authority  of  the  order  of  the 
Senate  of  August  4,  1964,  the  names  of 
Senators  B.\rtlett,  Cl.'^rk,  Dodd,  Doug- 
las   H^RT.   Humphrey,  McIntyre,   Mc- 
Namara,    Muskie,    Randolph,    Rtbicoff 
and  Williams  of  New  Jersey  were  added 
as  additional  cosponsors  of  amendment 
No    1178,  submitted  by  Mr.   Gore   (for 
himself  and  Mr.  McCarthy),  on  August 
4    1964   intended  to  be  proposed  to  the 
bill  (H.R.  11865)  to  increase  t)eneflts  un- 
der the  Federal  old-age,  survivors,  and 
disabilltv  Insurance  system,  to  provide 
child's  insurance  benefits  beyond  age  18 
while  m  school,  to  provide  widow's  bene- 
fits at  age  60  on  a  reduced  basis,  to  pro- 
vide benefits  for  certain  Individuals  not 
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otherwise  eligible  at  a«e  72.  to  Improve 
the  actuarial  status  of  the  tnxst  funds, 
to  extend  coverage,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

ENROLLED  BILLS  PRESENTED 

The  Secretary  of  the  Senate  reported 
that  on  today,  August  6.  1964.  he  pre- 
sented to  the  President  of  the  United 
States  the  following  enrolled  bills: 

S.  31.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Sonja 
Dolata; 

S.  633.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Michelle 
Su  Zehr  (Lim  Myung  Im  i ; 

S.  858.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Miladln 
Kljajln; 

S.  1015.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Edith 
Annlkkl  McRae; 

S.  1336.  An  act  to  provide  that  the  price  at 
which  the  Coaat  and  Geodetic  Survey  sells 
certain  charts  and  related  material  to  the 
public  shall  not  be  less  than  the  cost 
thereof; 

S.  2088.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Tomoe 
Ishlkawa  Westley: 

3.2319.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Helen 
Marghltsa  Georgalas; 

3.  2225.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Chrlstlane 
Antoine  Bronas: 

3. 2336.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  John 
Richard  Oolby:  and 

S.  2436.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mlhallo 
Radosavljevlc. 


THE  CHARITABLE  CONTRIBUTIONS 
FROM  REPUBLICANS  AND  INDE- 
PENDENTS BEING  CHANNELED 
INTO  AN  ANTI-GOLDWATER 
MOVEMENT 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President,  'Mr. 
Inouyb  In  the  chair  > ,  the  Washington 
Evening  Star  on  Monday,  August  3, 
1964.  carried  an  item  from  Louisville. 
Ky..  which  I  found  to  be  both  astound- 
ing and  shocking.  The  story  concerned 
the  annual  conference  of  the  Urban 
League  meeting  in  the  Kentucky  city. 

The  article  quoted  a  Mr.  Whitney 
Young,  Jr..  executive  director  of  the 
Urban  League,  to  the  effect  that  if  Re- 
publicans win  the  White  House  this  fall, 
the  election  will  be  followed  by  in- 
creased violence  and  mob  action. 

Mr.  Young  was  quoted  by  the  Star 
reporter  as  saying: 

The  election  of  Senator  Goldwater  as 
President  would  open  the  door  to  rioting 
and  disorder 

The  Star  story  went  on  to  quote  Mr. 
Youn«: 

The  ultraconservatlve  faction  of  the  Re- 
publican Party  has  no  consideration  or 
sympathy  for  Negroes 

Mr.  President,  this  statement  is  pat- 
ently ridiculous.  The  Senator  from 
Arizona  has  time  and  again  demonstrated 
his  deep  humanitarian  nature.  As  an 
individual,  guided  by  his  own  conscience 
and  not  forced  by  Government,  he  has 
taken  the  lead  In  the  cause  of  social 
Justice  and  equality  for  all.  His  record 
of  individual  action  in  this  area  Is  with- 
out blemish  and  one  of  which  he — and 
all  Republicans — can  be  justly  proud. 

This  misstatement  of  fact,  as  heinous 
as  it  is.  is  not  the  worst  feature  of  the 
situation  as  expounded  by  Mr.  Young. 
It  might  be  well  to  point  out  to  my  col- 
leagues and  to  all  Republicans  every- 


where that  the  Urban  League  Is  a  mem- 
ber organization  of  the  United  Givers 
Fund  or  the  Community  Chest,  or  how- 
every  the  charitable  orgamzation  is 
called  in  various  communities.  I  have 
checked  with  the  UGF  in  Washington, 
D.C.,  and  find  that  the  Urban  League 
does  receive  fund.s  from  the  charity 
drives  conducted  annually  in  this  area. 
I  was  told.  too.  that  a  majority  of  Urban 
League  chapters  throughout  the  Nation 
are  financed  through  the  charitable  do- 
nations to  Community  Chests  or  United 
Givers  Funds. 

Such  organizations  have  no  bii-siness 
entering  politics.  Charity  upon  -Ahich 
they  depend  knows  no  political  bounds: 
Republican  dollars  are  just  as  gener- 
ously given  as  Demr)cratic  dollars. 

I  personally  resent  very  much  having 
my  charity  so  misused  and  turned 
against  my  party  and  the  party's  nomi- 
nee for  Fresidfut  If  the  Urban  D'a..;ue 
Ls  to  become  a  political  arm  of  the  Dem- 
ocratic National  Committee,  then  let  the 
Democrat  Committee  finance  it.  If  It  is 
to  remain  a  charitable  institution,  then 
let  It  confine  its  activities  to  charity  and 
leave  politics  alone. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  ar- 
ticle to  which  I  have  referred  may  be 
P'-inted  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

(Prom   the   Washington    Evening   Star.    .Aug 
3.    19641 

UNrrTD  States  To  B.^R  School  Funds  in  Bia.s 
Cases,    Leagl'e    Told 

(  By  Clarence  Hunter  i 

Louisville.  Ky  .  Augxist  3  -The  U  S  CWHce 
uf  Educati'ti  will  "meve  swiftly  and  vlgor- 
uusly  '  to  withdraw  public  school  funds 
where  racial  discrimination  persists.  Com- 
missioner of  Education  Francis  I  Keppel  said 
ti.>diiy 

He  did  not  name  any  school  svstem.s  which 
fiice  immedlMte  cutoff  of  Federal  funds  in 
.his  address  to  the  annual  National  Urban 
League  conference  here 

Mr  Keppel  said  that  school  districts  which 
are  under  Federal  court  orders  to  desegre- 
gate and  are  doing  so  In  good  faith  will 
continue  to  get  Federal  money 

Those  scho<jl  districts  under  court  order 
to  desegregate  which  are  not  moving  In  gODd 
f.ilth  face  the  probability  of  losing  Federal 
financing,  Mr    Keppel  Indicated 

School  systenw  which  are  nut  under  court 
order  to  desegregate  which  are  not  moving 
In  good  faith  f.ice  the  probability  of  losing 
Federal   flnancliig.   Mr    Keppel   Indicated 

School  systems  which  are  not  under  court 
order  to  desegregate,  he  said,  but  which  file 
applications  for  Federal  flnancln^c.  will  be 
required  to  assure  the  Office  of  Education 
that  they  are  moving  toward  compliance 
with  the  1954  Supreme  Court  decision. 

.NATIONAL    SURVEY    DUE 

Title  VI  of  the  1964  Civil  Rights  Act  "meiuis 
that  Federal  financial  resources  must  never 
be  used  to  a.si!l.st  one  group,  by  virtue  of 
color  or  national  origin,  to  achieve  an  ad- 
vantage over  another  "  Mr    Keppel  noted. 

The  Office  of  Education,  he  continued,  will 
malce  a  national  survey  of  the  ■•availability 
of  equal  educational  opportunities  in  public 
education  at  every  level  "  It  ha.s  this  re- 
sponsibility under  the  Civil  Rights  Act,  he 
noted 

His  office.  Mr  Keppel  added,  will  upon  re- 
quest assist  local  school  systems  and  com- 
munities prepare,  adopt,  and  Implement 
plans  for  a  desegregation  of  their  educational 
syitenu. 


August  6 

As  the  league  conference  opened.    Whltu*. 
Young.   Jr..    league   executive   director    told 
a  news  conference  that  the  election  of  Se. 
ator    Goldwater    iis    President    would  ooen 
the  door  to  rioting  and  disorder. 

rejection  or  negroes  charged 

"The  ultraconservutlve  faction  of  the  E«. 
publican  Party  has  no  consideration  of  gyn" 
p.ithy  fiT  the  plight  of  Negroes."  Mr,  Youni 
said.  ^ 

.-Vsked  If  he  thought  occupancy  of  the 
White  House  would  cause  Mr  Goldwath  to 
change  his  civil  rights  Ideas,  Mr.  Young  re- 
plied: 

"I  have  seen  no  rejection  or  repudiation  of 
support  by  senator  Goldwater.  since  the  R(. 
publican  Convention,  of  the  Ku  Klux  Klan  or 
the  racists.  I  would  hope  and  pray  of  that 
he  would  addref^s  himself  to  the  most  crucUl 
d'  >mestic  problem  of  our  time — civil  right*— 
as  well  as  the  problem  of  poverty,  unemploy- 
ment, medical  care,  slums  and  social  dUor- 
k;anlzatlon." 

Mr.  Young  declared  later  In  his  keynote 
iiddress  that  the  Urban  League  "Is  more  con- 
cerned with  Stiite's  responsibilities  than  with 
States  rights  "  In  contrast  to  Senator 
(joldwater's  controversial  convention  decla- 
ration on  extremism.  Mr   Young  said: 

"The  Urban  League  believes  that  extrem- 
ism, whether  In  the  form  of  black  national- 
ism or  white  Ku-Kluxlsm.  Is  not  a  virtue  but 
a  vice  " 

He  added  that  the  Urban  League  belleve« 
moderation  "as  exemplified  by  positive,  re- 
sponsible action  on  the  part  of  enlightened 
businessmen,  lalxir  leaders.  Government  of- 
ficials and  all  decent  .\merlcans,  \s  a  virtue," 

His  address  opening  the  conference  at  the 
Sheraton  H';tel.  was  In  some  respects,  a  de- 
parture for  the  chief  executive  of  the  Na- 
tional Urban  League. 

The  league  an  Interracial  agency  founded 
In  1910  to  secure  equal  opportunity  for 
Negro  citizens,  has  carefully  remained  non- 
partisan. It  refrains  from  lobbying  for  leg- 
islation, for  example,  but  It  works  within  the 
framework  of  existing  legislation  to  bring 
about  social  change. 

Executives  and  staff  members  of  the 
league's  affiliates  In  66  cities  In  30  States  and 
the  District  were  told  at  meetings  Saturday 
to  get  busy  with  voter  regl.'stratlon  campalgiu 
which  would  qualify  as  many  Negroes  and 
whites  as  possible  for  the  fall  electlona. 
Urban  League  units  In  Westchester  County. 
NY.  and  Chicago  already  have  voter  regU- 
tratlon  efforts  underway. 

At  his  news  conference,  Mr.  Young  said 
President  Johnson  "would  make  a  serious 
mistake'  if  he  assumed  a  conservative  pos- 
ture "It  would  confuse  and  dampen  the 
ardor  of  liberals  who  would  not  work  with 
the  same  zeal  and  It  would  be  an  Invitation 
to  rettirn  to  the  days  of  the  Klan  (Influence) 
In  the  Democratic  Party  " 


DEFENSE    OF   AMERICA'S   NEWS 
MEDIA 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  Mr.  President,  much 
has  been  said  of  late  in  extreme  crlticlan 
of  America's  news  media.  Added  to  the 
old  cries  of  sensationalism  and  circula- 
tion-building, have  been  accusations  that 
the  media  have  been  captured  either  by 
the  extreme  left  or  the  extreme  rlghtr- 
depending  on  who  is  doing  the  criticizing. 
On  the  one  hand,  it  Is  said,  newspapers, 
magazines,  radio,  and  television  have  not 
the  courage  to  take  a  stand,  being  fear- 
ful of  advertisers  and  sponsors.  Then, 
again,  there  is  the  charge  that  reporting 
Ls  not  objective  enough,  that  it  Is  the  Job 
of  the  newsman  merely  to  tell  the  news 
and  keep  his  own  observations  to  him- 
self. 


.  r,rvf  mv  intention  to  defend  the 
"  VeSa  fora  couple  of  reasons: 
^^l  S  the  extent  that  they  are  respon- 
^^'  ^Mch  ?a  great  extent/-they  are 
^!l^S^  by  the  Constitution  and  by 
P5°nSi  abUltles  to  defend  themselves. 
^nd  I  do  not  feel  qualified  as  an  ex- 

^?owever  ifi^'almost  universally  agreed 
u. t  the  Columbia  Journalism  Review. 
^tiSed  by  Columbia  University  Orad- 
^"S^hool  of  Journalism,  is  perhaps  the 
S^fSSt  responsible  critic  of  the 
f^erican  press.  The  current  issue  of 
S  Sw  has  a  most  worthwhile  ar- 
Sp^n tmed  "Public  Service:  A  1964 
Snor  Roll  ••  It  was  written  by  Colum- 
Sfrp^f  John  Hohenberg.  author. 
finmalism  professor,  and  secretary  to 
S^vfsory  board  on  the  Pulitzer  Prices. 
Tn  the  article.  Professor  Hohenberg 
discusses  some  of  the  outstanding  Pulit- 
JeTentries  of  the  last  year  and  draws 

^lis  conclusion:  

TYue  we  have  by  no  means  seen  the  last 
nf  shoddy  newspapers  and  bad  newspaper 
a-nrk  any  more  than  we  have  been  able  as 
'°  W  achieve  the  millennium  In  politics. 
business  and  Industry,  law.  medicine,  re- 
M^lon  or  the  arts.  But  the  readers  of  a 
'i^pectable  proportion  of  the  American 
nTwBDapers'  60  million  copies  a  day  do  have 
ihe  aMurance  that  their  editors  and  pub- 
Uheni  are  not  satisfied  to  print  a  little 
news  ft  lot  of  stale  entertainment,  and  what- 
ever advertising  they  can  hustle  In  a  wholly 
unnecessary  effort  to  stay  in  business. 

That  kind  of  newspaper  Is  on  the  way 
out  The  public  service  newspaper,  so  deeply 
Mnsclous  of  Its  social  responsibility.  Is  on 
the  rise.  That  is  the  brightest  and  most 
helpful  sign  for  our  Journalism. 
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our  most  respected  newspapers  have  sel- 
dom, or  never,  supported  a  Democrat  for 
public  office.  To  those  who  complain 
segments  of  the  press  have  changed  their 
allegiance  only  since  the  complainers 
have  sought  office,  I  would  humbly  sug- 
gest that  before  placing  the  blame,  they 
take  a  good,  long  look  at  themselves  and 
what  they  stand  for. 

Mr.  President,  I  request  unanimous 
consent  that  the  article  pubUshed  in  the 
summer  1964  issue  of  Columbia  Jour- 
nalism Review  entitled,  "Public  Service: 
A  1964  Honor  Roll,"  be  printed  at  this 
point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

PtjBLic  Sehvice:   a   1964  Honor   Roll 


Mr.  President.  I  think  these  words  ring 
tnie  nationally,  and  I  know  they  do  in 
my  State  of  New  Hampshire.  I  have  had 
my  share  of  knocks  in  the  New  Hamp- 
shire press,  and  I  have  too  much  respect 
for  the  great  majority  of  It  to  think 
these  few  words  will  do  anything  to 
change  that.  There  is  in  my  State,  as 
elsewhere,  a  segment  of  the  press  that 
somewhere  along  the  line  lost  sight  of 
its  duty  to  inform  its  readers.  In  depth 
but  objectively  in  its  news  columns,  while 
confining  its  opinions,  responsibility,  and 
mithfully.  to  its  editorial  columns. 

These  editors  and  publishers  can  not 
differentiate  between  molding  public 
opinion  and  inciting  to  riot.  Instead  of 
serving  the  necessary  purpose  of  devil's 
advocate,  they  choose  to  play  the  role  of 
kingmaker— selecting  candidates,  put- 
ting words  into  their  mouths,  directing 
their  every  movement,  and  then  pro- 
nouncing them  perfectly  suited  for  the 
electorate.  These  yellow  sheets,  spewing 
a  onesided,  lopsided  siren  song,  earn  my 
contempt,  and  wherever  I  can  I  would  do 
my  best  to  expose  them  to  a  partially  un- 
suspecting public. 

But  my  lack  of  respect  for  the  irre- 
sponsible minority  of  the  news  media 
does  not  extend  to  all  its  members  any 
more  than  my  distaste  for  viUtures 
makes  me  hate  all  birds,  or  my  dislike 
for  extremists  has  turned  me  against 
mankind.  Those  who  insist  we  have  a 
controlled  press  should  look  toward  the 
Soviet  Union's  news  media.  Those  who 
cry  that  the  press  has  been  captured  by 
the  leftwing.  the  liberals,  or  the  Demo- 
cratic Party  should  check  how  many  of 


(By  John  Hohenberg) 
Kentucky's   prison   system   is   xindergolng 

major  reform. 

North  Carolina  and  Tennessee  will  have 

stricter  voting  laws  in  the  1964  presidential 

a1  a^  X,  1 OQ 

Needy  families  In  'Washington,  Baltimore, 
and  several  other  cities  are  now  protected 
against  Ulegal  profiteering  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture's  surplus  food  program. 
In  Arizona  and  Florida,  prospective  home- 
owners no  longer  will  be  victimized  by  fraud- 
vUent  sales  by  mall  of  real  estate. 

In  Plortda,  taxpayers  will  save  millions  of 
doUara  In  future  bond  Issues  through  a  full- 
scale  reorganization  of  the  State's  road  con- 
struction program. 

Hundreds  of  youthful  dropouts  will  be  back 
In  school  In  Indiana  next  fall  without  the 
expenditure  of  an  extra  cent  of  public  funds. 
In  PhUadelphla.  the  police  department  will 
be  rid  of  those  who  once  helped  South  Phila- 
delphia's nvmabers  racketeers. 

These  are  a  few  examples  of  the  accom- 
plishments recorded  by  American  newspapers 
In  scores  of  public  service  programs  and  cam- 
paigns during  the  Pulitzer  Prize  season  Just 
past.  Never  before  in  the  48  years  of  the 
Pulitzer  awards  has  there  been  so  long  and 
diversified  an  honor  roll  of  accomplishments, 
large  and  small.  In  a  responsible  American 
newspaper  campaign  in  1964,  the  heaviest 
public  service  emphasis  is  likely  to  be  on  the 
progress  of  Integration,  on  better  government, 
and  on  better  schools,  accompanied  by  a 
deepening  concern  over  the  administration 
of  public  Institutions  and  the  conduct  of 
public  officials.  Beyond  purely  local  or  na- 
tional interests,  there  is  a  small  but  develop- 
ing body  of  investigatory  reporting  of  foreign 
affairs  and  public  service  presentations  of 
background  materials  based  on  foreign  policy 
discussions. 

Very  little  of  this  is  calculated  to  produce 
old-time  screaming  headlines  or  to  send  cir- 
culation figures  soaring.  When  such  a  thing 
does  happen.  It  is  usually  by  accident,  not  by 
design.  A  worthwhile  undertaking  in  pub- 
lic service  Journalism  is  rarely  a  good  short- 
term  mvestment.  for  It  entails  heavy  addi- 
tional costs,  a  far  greater  total  staff  effort, 
and  a  certain  amount  of  risk  even  for  highly 
successful  managements.  No  way  has  yet 
been  found  to  guarantee  success  in  any  such 
campaign  and  there  are.  of  course,  many  that 

faU.  ,   .. 

StlU.  an  ever-increasing  segment  of  the 
responsible  American  press  is  engaging  In 
such  work,  often  in  the  face  of  public  apathy 
or  even  downright  public  hostility.  Out  of 
the  443  exhibits  In  the  1964  Pulitzer  Prize 
categories  for  public  service,  for  the4  re- 
porting divisions,  and  for  editorial  vmtlng, 
more  than  half  dealt  with  the  press'  com- 
mitment to  the  public  Interest  in  one  form 
or  another.  (Nominees  In  cartooning,  pho- 
tosrsphy,  and  special  citations  accounted  for 
the  r«st  of  the  626  entries.)  Moreover,  as 
has  been  pointed  out  by  J.  Montgomery  Cxir- 


tls,  director  of  the  American  Press  Institute, 
many  similar  efforts  In  the  daUy  and  weekly 
field  were  not  entered,  but  scarcely  went  un- 
noticed In  their  own  areas. 

INTEGRATION  A  FAVORED  TOPIC 

The  Intense  national  press  Interest  In  the 
progress  of  Integration,  which  was  by  far  the 
most  popular  subject  among  the  exhibits. 
Illustrates  a  change  in  American  newspapers' 
attitudes.  Ten  years  ago,  at  the  time  of  the 
historic  Supreme  Court  decision  on  school 
segregation,  there  was  no  apparent  Interest 
in  so  touchy  and  difficult  a  topic.  This  year, 
newspapers  In  almost  every  major  city  and 
In  many  smaller  ones — Eastern.  Midwestern, 
Western,  and  among  the  more  courageous 
and  dedicated  In  the  South — actively  ad- 
vanced the  cause  of  integration  In  a  mature 
and  sophisticated  manner. 

A  special  Pulitzer  citation,  given  to  the 
Gannett  Newspapers  for  their  use  of  success 
stories  in  Integration,  was  a  partial  recog- 
nition of  the  Importance  of  the  volume  and 
quality  of  special  coverage  of  the  most  chal- 
lenging social  problem  of  this  era.  Many 
Individual  newspapers,  through  the  use  of 
imaginative  editing  and  reporting  techniques 
and  the  bold  display  of  pictures,  made  a  spe- 
cial effort  to  give  the  public  the  essential 
background  for  an  understanding  of  the 
crisis.  Here  was  no  mere  routine  recital  of 
dull  and  unrelated  facts  (the  curse  of  the 
newspaper)  but  a  calculated  effort  to  piece 
together  the  complicated  mosaic  of  an  emerg- 
ing social  pattern,  surely  a  task  worthy  of 
the  best  in  Journalism. 

It  is  obviously  impossible  to  name  every 
superior  effort  in  this  field.  Some  of  the 
best  were  the  Chicago  Dally  New's  superb 
team  report.  "The  Negro  in  Chicago";  a  series 
by  staff  writers  and  Negro  leaders  In  the  St. 
Louis  Post-Dispatch;  the  New  York  Post's 
special  report  on  Negro  education;  the  Wash- 
ington Post's  detailed  coverage  and  Interpre- 
tation; and  extended  commentaries  and  cam- 
paigns In  the  Des  Moines  Register,  Denver 
Post.  Charlotte  Observer,  ClnclnnaU  En- 
quirer, and  Boston  Globe. 

Among  editorial  writers,  civil  rights  also 
dominated.     For  the  second  successive  year 
the  Pulitzer  Prize  went  to  the  owner  of  a 
small  weekly  in  Mississippi.     This  year  the 
recipient  was  Hazel  Brannon  Smith  of  the 
Lexington   Advertiser.     But  her  courageous 
battle  against  the  White  Citizens  Councils 
was  not  by  any  means  a  lone  effort.    There 
were  others  throughout  the  South  who  spoke 
for  sanity  and  reason,  among  them  Etigene 
Patterson  of  the  Atlanta  Constitution  and 
John  A.  Hamilton  of  the  Norfolk  Ledger-Star. 
It  was  In  part  becatise  of  the  work  of  Hamil- 
ton and  his  newspaper  that  the  1,700  Negro 
children  of  Prince  Edward  Coxmty.  Va.,  once 
more  are  attending  school,  through  the  cre- 
ation of  a  free  school   association,  after  a 
4 -year  struggle.    This  achievement  came  a 
year  before  the  Supreme  Court's  decision  of 
May   26,   1964.   calling  for  the  reopening  of 
the  public  schools  in  that  county. 

Both  the  1964  presidential  campaign  and 
the  public  interest  In  c^l  rights  legislation 
make  it  evident  that  integration  is  likely  to 
be  prominent  for  some  time  to  come  In 
American  public  service  Journalism.  The 
overwhelming  support  the  cause  has  received 
on  the  Nation's  editorial  pages  outside  the 
South  is  bound  to  be  reflected  In  renewed 
campaigns  and  series  In  the  news  columns. 
There  Is  a  commitment  here  that  Is  deep  and 
lasting. 

GOOD    GOVERNMENT 

The  cause  of  good  government— accom- 
panied by  expofi6s  of  bad  government,  mls- 
goveriunent,  and  nongovernment— continues 
to  attract  the  Interest  of  enterprising  news- 
papers In  a  voltmie  second  only  to  that  of 
Integration.  The  watchdog  Intflnct  will  not 
be  denied. 

In  the  year  Just  pest,  the  Charlotte  Ob- 
server did  a  staggering  amount  of  work  In 
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exposing  Tote  frauds  based  mainly  on  the 
mlsuBe  of  absentee  ballots  It  was  finally 
able  to  convince  the  lei?lslature  that  reform 
of  North  Carolina's  absentee  ballot  law  was 
necessary.  New  laws  were  the  result  of  the 
Observer's  energetic  campaUn. 

Nor  was  the  Nashville  Ts-nnesseiu's  ex- 
posure of  vote  frauds  any  lesa  thorough.  In 
addition  to  pushing  through  needed  voting 
reforms,  the  Tennesseans  campaigning 
helped  convict  six  persons.  Including  a  city 
councilman,  on  a  vute- fraud  conspiracy 
charge. 

In  the  equally  important  field  of  legisla- 
tive reapportionment,  victories  were  won  by 
the  Monterey  Peninsula  Herald  In  California 
and  by  the  Hartford  Times  In  Connecticut 

Issues  of  even  greater  complexity  were  ex- 
plored by  other  newspapers  The  New  York 
Herald  Tribune's  serle.s  on  "Our  Sideline 
Legislators"  created  an  uproar  In  the  Re- 
publican-dominated New  York  Legislature 
with  an  exposure  of  .siime  members'  ovitslde 
business  interests  The  San  Jose  News  deUed 
Into  a  pattern  of  Influence  that  had  been 
exerted  on  California's  State  government. 
The  Boston  Globe  did  a  series  on  "Reform  In 
Massachusetts,"  certainly  long  overdue,  and 
the  Charleston  Mall  exposed  "mystery  com- 
panies" that  were  doing  business  with  West 
Virginia's  State  government  Perhaps  the 
moat  difficult  feat  In  this  area  was  the  Wall 
Street  Journal's  carefully  documented  ac- 
count of  the  outside  business  Interests  of 
some  Federal  Judges,  a  forbidding  but  im- 
portant subject 

Newspapers  that  campaigned  In  specific 
areas  of  government  and  pinpointed  their 
targets  appeared  to  achieve  the  most  spec- 
tacular results.  The  St  Petersburg  Times. 
winner  of  the  Pulitzer  Prize  gold  medal  for 
public  service,  attacked  Irregularities  In 
Florida's  State  road  construction  program, 
forced  the  resignation  of  the  chairman  of  the 
Florida  State  Turnpike  Authority,  and 
achieved  both  reorganization  and  reform. 
with  consequent  savings  of  millions  of  dol- 
lars In  future  bond  Issues 

The  Washington  Dally  News,  through 
Samuel  Stafford's  one-man  Inquiry,  un- 
masked wide  abuses  and  profiteering  In 
the  Department  of  Agriculture's  surplus  food 
program  for  needy  families,  bringing  about 
necessary  reforms  In  Washington,  Baltimore. 
and  other  cities 

In  Kentucky,  the  Louisville  Times,  through 
the  brilliant  work  of  young  reporter,  Dick 
Berger  forced  reforms  In  the  State's  penal 
system.  By  going  to  prison  voluntarily, 
Berger  was  able  to  uncover  major  abuses 
and  to  help  his  paper  develop  ."iupport  f  ir  a 
4-year  program  to  create  a  model  correc- 
tional plan. 

There  were  achievements  of  equal  Impor- 
tance elsewhere  The  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer 
played  a  major  role  In  the  Investigation  and 
subsequent  conviction  of  the  Cuyahoga 
County  recorder  The  Dalhts  Morning  New.i 
conducted  a  detailed  inquiry  into  a  railroad 
rommlssloner's  outride  oii  li.'erests  The 
Nashville  Tennessean  exp<ised  workhouse 
conditions  In  Nashville  through  the  efTorts 
of  John  W.  Hemphill  J.'  who  became  a 
voluntary  prisoner  to  do  the  J^b  Another 
reporter.  Rodney  E  Wenz.  finding  employ- 
ment as  a  psychiatric  aid  helped  the  Rock- 
ford  Register-Republic  achieve  reforms  In  an 
Illinois  Instltutl  >ii  '.■  r  the  men^illv  retarded. 

In  another  expose,  the  Philadelphia  Bul- 
letin published  the  most  unusual  evidence 
of  the  year — pictures  of  city  policemen  In 
front  oi  a  south  Phli.idelphla  nu.mbTs  bank 
Results  Included  a  departmental  shakeup. 
four  arrests,  and  a  Pulitzer  Prize  for  Fred- 
erick A.  Meyer,  the  photographer,  and  James 
V.  Magee  and  Albert  V    Gaudkjsl,  reporters 

Much  more  Invt-.^tigatory  reporting  wius  re- 
quired of  Robert  A  Caro  before  his  news- 
paper, Newsday,  of  Garden  City.  N  Y  .  was 
able  to  spring  the  trap  on  Florida  and  Ari- 
zona land-by-mall  promoters,  forcing  many 


of  them  out  of  bu.slness  and  bringing  about 
at  leitst  five  indictments 

The  detective  story  of  the  year  came  from 
Norman  C"  Miller,  of  the  Wall  Street  Journ.il. 
another  Pulitzer  F*rlze  winner  His  was  the 
first  comprehen.slve  account  of  the  niultl- 
mllllon-dollar  bankruptcy  of  the  Allied 
Crude  Vpgf.iblf  Oil  >t  Refining  Co  and  the 
huge  swindle  arcompanylnt^  It 

There  were  a  number  of  other  campaigns 
dealing  with  the  administration  of  Justice, 
Some  more  sucre.ssful  than  others  The 
Miami  News  Investigated  alleged  Irregulari- 
ties m  Florida  aut<)  Insurance  Ttie  Flint 
Journal  attacked  aii  alleged  f.^uud  In  a  Mli-hl- 
gan  water  supply  project.  And  In  New 
York  City,  all  newspapers  protested  editori- 
ally when  a  Bronx  Judge's  son  w.is  freed 
by  three  other  Bronx  Judges  In  connection 
with  the  auto  deaths  of  five  persons  After 
campaigns  by  the  New  York  Journal-Amer- 
ican, the  New  YLirk  Herald  Tribune,  and  the 
New  York  Post,  the  Judge's  son  was  fin. illy 
convicted  of  punching  a  Post  photographer 

Widening  Interest  In  education  attracted 
the  attention  of  newspapers  as  large  as  the 
Chicago  Tribune,  with  a  special  series  on 
higher  education,  and  as  small  .us  the  B.ixley 
News-Banner,  which  did  a  series  on  th.it 
Georgia  town's  own  school  problem.s  The 
Indianap<ill8  News  put  on  a  campaign  against 
schxil  dropouts  that  achieved  substantl.il  re- 
sults without  any  Increase  In  funds  for 
education  Thoughtful  campaigns  for  the 
Improvement  of  education  facilities  were 
published  In  such  papers  ,'is  the  Cincinnati 
Knqulrer.  the  Fall  River  Herald  News  and  the 
Tucson  Citizen  In  Salt  Lake  City,  the  tem- 
porary solution  of  a  school  crisis  was  brought 
about  In  large  part  through  the  work  of  the 
Deseret  News  and  the  Salt  I-ake  Tribune 

MODEST    VKTORIES 

Some  newspapers  were  content  to  achieve 
relatively  small  victories  which  were,  never- 
theless, of  benefit  to  their  communities 
Thus,  the  C;int<.)n  Herald  raised  funds  to 
rem  nlel  .uid  .save  the  only  hosplt.U  In  Clin- 
ton. I  .wa.  The  Duluth  Herald  and  News- 
Trlb'ine  led  a  successful  drive  for  a  new 
audit. irium  The  Oalnesvllle  Sun  of  Florida 
exposed  a  h..mp  rep.Ur  racket  The  High 
Point  Enterprise  of  North  Carolina  success- 
fully fought  for  a  s<-:h(x>l  lunch  pmgram. 
The  K  ins.us  City  Star  discovered  that  some 
psychiatric  patients  hiid  been  put  in  a  Jail 
f  I  >r  lack  of  ro<>m  In  ho.spltals  and  succeeded 
in  halting  the  practice  Tlie  New  York 
Journal-.^merlcan,  In  2  days,  persuadetl  New 
York  City  to  ren.une  Idlewlld  Alrp<jrt  In 
h^mr  of  John  F  Kennedy.  The  Ogden.sburg 
Journal  battled  for  and  restored  reguliu"  air- 
line service  for  Its  area  In  New  York  Tlie 
Orlar.do  Sentinel  put  on  a  successful  drive 
for  -i  theater-convention  hall 

Tills  ye.ir,  as  In  every  year,  a  few  news- 
papers uncovered  new  topics  for  public  serv- 
ice campaigns  Before  the  assassination  of 
Pre.sldent  Kennedy,  the  Christian  Science 
Monitor  published  a  series  by  Josephine 
Ripley  advocating  a  halt  to  all  sales  of  gun-s 
by  mall  order,  the  method  by  which  Lee 
Oswald  obtained  his  profile.  Newsday  c;im- 
palgne<l  for  a  bridge  between  Connecticut 
.ind  the  Orient  Point  end  of  Ixing  Island. 
The  Minneapolis  Tribune  published  a  dif- 
ferent kind  of  hospital  series  by  Victor  Cohn. 
Its  science  editor,  who  reported  on  the  city's 
hospitals  in  a  highly  sophisticated  manner. 
The  Wall  Street  Journal  published  an  ex- 
pos^ of  connections  between  the  Mafia  and 
bu.-lnesa.  Edwlna  Davis,  science  editor  of 
the  Atlanta  Journal,  did  a  series  on  epi- 
demiology programs  at  the  Atlanta  Com- 
municable Disease  Center  The  New  Orleans 
States-Item  published  an  article  about  a  re- 
t.irded  child,  written  by  his  father  The 
Oakland  Tribune  and  other  papers  In  the 
area  campaigned  to  h.alt  the  filling  of  San 
Francisco  Bay  An  investigatory  scries  on 
Pennsylvania  rural  sltuns  was  featured  by 
the   Lancaster   New   Era      One  of  the   most 
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complex  of  all  subjects,  the  naUonaj  wh^t 
referendum,  was  explained  for  city  folk  bt 
Richard  Orr.  farm  edlUjr  of  the  Chicago  Trlh 
une.  Allan  Temko.  an  architectural  crltL" 
published  a  protest  In  the  Saji  Pranclaal 
Chronicle  against  the  design  of  a  nw2 
cathedral  In  the  city. 

All  the  more  f;unillar  subjects  were  present 
In  Considerable  numbers,  some  achlevlna 
more  than  others-  urban  renewal,  science  in 
Industry,  health  problems,  conservation  of 
p.vrkland.s,  the  problems  of  minorities  other 
than  Negroes,  traffic  safety,  water  conserya- 
tl.m.  the  problems  of  labor.  But  the  oni 
r:w.<e.m  to  the  hearts  of  the  newspapermen 
themselves  was  the  brilliant  and  reveallmr 
crtlcle  by  A.  H.  Raskin,  of  the  New  York 
Times,  on  the  114-'lav  New  York  newgpap«j 
strike  Tliere  are  few  who  can  write  even 
one  such  story  during  a  lifetime 

This  outpouring  of  public  service  Journal. 
Ism  Is  a  testlmonal  to  tlie  cver-deepenln« 
commitment  of  the  responsible  American 
press  Ui  the  protection  of  the  public  Interest. 
True,  we  have  by  no  means  seen  the  last  of 
shixldy  newspapers  and  bad  newspaper  work, 
any  more  than  we  have  been  able  as  yet  to 
lichleve  the  millennium  In  politics,  business 
and  Industry,  law.  medicine,  religion,  or  the 
art^.  But  the  readers  of  a  respectable  pro- 
p  >rtlon  of  tile  American  newspapers'  60  mil- 
l\on  copies  a  d.iy  do  have  the  assurance  that 
their  edlti^rs  and  publishers  arc  not  satisfied 
to  print  a  little  news,  a  lot  of  stale  enter- 
t.ilnment.  and  whatever  advertising  they  can 
hustle  In  a  wholly  unnecess;u-y  effort  to  stay 
In  business. 

That  kind  of  newspaper  Is  on  the  way  out 
The  public  service  newspaper,  so  deeply  con- 
scious of  Its  social  responsibility.  Is  on  the 
rise.  That  Is  the  brightest  and  most  hopeful 
sign  for  our  Journalism. 
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.*     nnr  nravers  are  with  you.  I.  too,  fear  that  we  may  muddle  Into  a  con 

jnembw«l  for  It.    ^^J^l^^^  of  w^ty  fllct  with  China  which  may  bleed  us  of  mil 

h»nfi  even  one  speaking  worua  ui  ««"  j      ^^ ^  „^„„„  „„„  ami  hininna  at  doUar 

^^^?o  turn  the  tide  away  from  war. 
can  WlP  turn  u.  ^^  ^^  ^^^^  ^  ^^^^^ 


PROVOCATI\^  ACTS  OF  THE  UNITED 
STATES  IN  SOUTHEAST  ASIA 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
that  there  be  printed  following  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record  telegrams  that  I  re- 
ceived this  morning  in  support  of  the 
position  that  I  took  yesterday  on  the  floor 
of  the  Senate  protesting  the  provocative 
acts  of  the  United  States  leading  to  war 
in  southeast  Asia  for  the  past  several 
vears 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.     Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
See  exhibit  l.» 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  these 
acts  arc  provocations  of  which  tlie  United 
States,  in  my  opinion,  was  euilty.  U5. 
action  led  to  the  violation  of  our 
rii^hts  by  North  Vietnam  when  they  fired 
upon  our  ships.  The  violation  of  our 
rights  came  after  the  ag^;res.^ive  acts  of 
South  Vietnam  naval-wise  a«ainst  two 
i.>lands  within  3  to  5  miles  off  the  shore  of 
Vietnam,  with  the  full  knowledge  of  the 
United  States  that  the  acts  were  going 
to  take  place.  And  while  the  nets  were 
taking  place.  U.S.  aircraft  were  in  Tonkin 
Bay. 

I  received  only  two  telegrams  of  criti- 
cism. But  because  those  telegrrams  ques- 
tioned my  human  paternity.  I  do  not 
think  they  should  be  printed  in  the 
Record.  Those  arc  the  only  two  wires 
that  have  been  excluded  from  those 
which  were  received  in  my  ofHce. 

ExHiniT  1 
Portland.  Orec.  August  6.  1964. 
Senator  Waynf  Moxse. 
n^ashington.  DC  : 

We  appreciate  and  applaud  the  courage 
evidenced  In  your  statements  on  Vietnam. 
If  there  Is  a  history,  you  will  surely  be  re- 


SAUSALrro.  Calif.,  August  6.  1964. 
*„. Honorable  Wayne  Moas«, 
?tf^te.  Washington,  D.C.: 
''we  Xpert  the  correctness  of  jour  -tend 
Vietnam.     We  wish  to  protest  the  cruel 
°ndi  Clou?  attack  by  our  country  on  North 
;^-t,^     unilateral  action  should  end  now. 
Il^ou  for  your  courageous  voice. 
^^^  ^  Harold  and  Alma  Johnson. 

New  York,  N.Y.,  August  6. 1964. 
..    .f/^^  Wayne  Morse, 
T^^  Office  Building.  Washington    D.C.: 
^vo  for  seeing  and  describing  the  quote 
Juror's  clothes   In   southeast   Asia. 
emperor  vmoiNlA  GnaoH. 

Pasadena.  Calif.,  August  6. 1964. 
senator  Wayne  Morse, 
senate  Office  Building. 
Washington,  DC: 

neeolY  disturbed  and  concerned  over  mlU- 
t^Tactlon  by  United  States  In  North  Vlet- 
n^.  Encourage  and  support  your  stand  in 
thla  regard. 

Sincerely, 

E.  Kellogg  Pkckham. 


Berkeley.  Calif.,  August  6, 1964. 
Senator  Wayne  Morse  of  Oregon, 
senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C.: 

Admire  you  no  end  for  your  stand — alone 
agiin  If  need  be— against  this  stupid  Hitler- 
ite aggression  In  southeast  Asia.  As  Demo- 
crats we  are  humiliated  and  angered  by  Presi- 
dent Johnson's  knuckling  under  to  Senator 
OoUJWATEB.  Surely  there  must  be  better, 
niore  courageous  men  available  at  the  ap- 
proaching convention. 

Barbara  and  Georgi  K.  Davis. 

San  Francisco.  Calif.,  August  8, 1964. 
Senator  Wayne  Morse, 
Washington,  D.C.: 

Tour  courageous  Vietnam  position  repre- 
lents  the  true  sensibility  and  true  Axnerl- 
c&nUm  in  Waaiilngton.    Congratulationa. 

John  Bancboit. 

New  York.  N.Y.,  August  6. 1964. 
Senator  Wayne  Morse, 
senate  Building,  i 

Washington,  D.C.: 

Our  profound  thanlu  for  your  lone  voice 
of  sanity.  There  are  many  of  us  who,  like 
vou.  prefer  truth  and  peace. 

DORX  ASHTON. 


St.  LoTTifl.  MO.,  August  6. 1964. 
Hon.  Wayne  Morse, 
Senate  Office  Building. 
Washington.  D.C.: 

Your  lonely  dissenting  voice  against  Presi- 
dent Johnson's  reaction  In  Vietnam  warrants 
approval.     We  share  yoxir  feelings  and  con- 
cern and  thank  you  for  eipresslng  your  views. 
Stephen  and  Joyce  Best. 

New  York,  N.T.,  August  6, 1964. 
Senator  Watne  Morse, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Morse:  I  support  and  en- 
courage your  responsible  and  thoughtful  op- 
position to  the  congressional  resoluton  re- 
garding our  mUltery  action  against  North 
Vietnam.  I  trust  that  your  courage  wUl  be 
hailed  by  all  thinking  people  who  are  dedi- 
cated to  the  catise  of  peace  and  true  Ameri- 
can dignity. 

Louis  GxasTEN. 

Orange,  Calif.,  August  6. 1964. 
Senator  Watne  Morse, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washingtcm,  DC: 

Thank  you  for  your  courageous  espousal  of 
unpopular  opinion  In  the  national  interest 
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lions  of  young  men  and  billions  of  dollars 
and  the  best  we  can  hope  for  Is  another  stale- 
mate imless  we  are  willing  to  go  the  full 
route  to  a  nuclear  cEchange  with  Russia. 
You  have  again  proven  you  are  a  leader  and 
not  a  follower.   Thank  you. 

ROBERRT  R.  HAAN,  M.D. 

Brooklyn,  N.Y.,  August  6. 1964. 
Senator  Watne  Morse, 
Senate  Office  Building. 
Washington.  D.C: 

Keep  up  the  good  work.  You  are  our  one 
hope  for  peace  and  sanity.  We  need  more 
men  like  you  regarding  Vietnam  war. 

Robert   Klein. 

Watsonville,  Calif.,  August  6,  1964. 
Senator  Watne  Morse, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C: 

Your  position  on  southeast  Asia  policy 
brave  and  sensible.    You  have  our  gratitude 

and  full  support. 

John  and  Mart  Teblino. 

Beveblt  Hills,  Calif.,  August  6.  1964. 
Senator  Watne  Morse, 
Senate  Building,  Washington.  DC: 

Your  voice  of  sanity  speaks  for  all  who 
would  cry  out  against  the  futility  of  our 
present  course  In  Vietnam. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  I.  B.  Adelman. 

SAifTA  Barbara,  Calif.,  August  6.  1964. 
Senator  Watne  Morse, 
Washington,  D.C: 

I  am  shocked  at  my  country's  provocative 
warlike  acts  in  Asia,  Cuba,  or  any  other 
backward  area.  Our  go-it-alone  policy  is 
proof  enough  that  in^he  eyes  of  our  alUes 
and  o\ir  so-called  friends,  we  are  abusively 
luring  our  power  in  unpopular  ca\iseB.  These 
mvTOcaticms  point  up  the  ignorance  among 
the  American  people  of  the  realities  and 
changes  that  are  taking  place  in  other  parts 
of  the  world.  I  suspect  our  Government 
censorship  is  responsible  for  this  Ignorance. 

V.  L.  Atkins. 

BxRKELET,  Calif.,  August  6,  1964. 
Senator  Watne  Morse, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C: 

We  appreciate  your  courageous  stand  on 
current  Vietnam  crisis.  Continue  vocal  op- 
position to  ftirther  aggression. 

Jeannette    Hermes, 
President,  Boatrockers  Democratic  Club. 
Al  Hkbmks, 
Berkeley  Young  Democrats. 


Chicago,  III.,  August  6,  1964. 
Senator  Watne  Morse, 
SerMtb  Office  Building. 
Washington,  D.C: 

Grateful  commendation  of  your  coura- 
geous stand  opposing  ovir  further  involve- 
ment Vietnamese  crisis. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lbtes  Wicksteom- 

Beverlt  Hills,  Calif.,  August  6, 1964. 
Senator  Watne  Morse, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C: 

Strongly  support  your  intelligent  and  cou- 
rageous statement  opposing  our  disastrous 
policy  in  Vietnam.  Bombing  clUes  of  small 
nations  hardly  proves  devotion  to  freedom. 
It  brings  to  memory  Warsaw  and  Rotterdam. 

Aais  Anagnos. 

Highland  Park,  III.,  August  5,  1964. 
Senator  Wayne  Morse, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C: 

We  agree  with  your  North  Vietnam  posi- 
tion. However,  your  speech  and  position  on 
this  subject  not  carried  by  our  local  news 
media.  A  copy  of  your  Senate  speech  on 
the  North  Vietnam  crisis  is  tirgently  re- 
quested along  with  any  other  pertinent  infor- 
mation your  oflftce  has. 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Philip  Mozeb. 

Oakland,  Calif.,  August  6,  1964. 
Senator  Wayne  Morse, 

Washington,  D.C:  .     tt4«* 

Congratulations  on  your  courage  in  Viet- 
nam crisis  and  work  for  peaceful  settlement. 

Elizabeth  Tandt. 

Berkelet,  Cauf.,  August  6,  1964. 
Senator  Watne  Morse, 
U.S.  Senate.  Washington.  D.C: 

We  applaud  your  co\irageous  stand  de- 
nouncing outrageous  U.S.  aggression  against 
North  Vietnam. 

lir.  and  Mrs.  Thomas  P.  Biateb. 

Chicago,  III.,  August  6, 1964. 
Senator  Watne  Morse, 
Senate  Office  Building. 
Washington.  D.C: 
We  strongly  support  your  intention  to  vote 

against  war  resolution.  

Prank  and  Vivian  Abcher. 

San  Pbancisoo,  Calif., 

August  6, 1964. 
Hon.  Watne  Morse, 
Senate  Office  Biulding, 
Washington,  D.C: 

Believe  history  wlU  sustain  your  position 
on  Vietnsma  if  history  continues. 

Mobjs  and  Prancis  Watsoh. 


Los  Angeles.  Calif.,  August  6,  1964. 
Senator  Watne  Mobsb, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C: 

Highly  commend  splendid  courage  and 
truth  of  your  speech.     Stand  firm. 

Juliette  Green. 

Springfield,  Mass.,  August  6, 1964. 
Senator  Watne  Morse, 
Senate  Office  Building. 
Washington,  D.C: 

Tour  vision  and  cotirage  on  Vietnam  stand 
out  Uke  a  beacon  among  the  blind  yes-men 
in  our  public  life.    Why  are  there  not  more 

of  you?   We  salute  you.  

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  Macket. 

Mnx  Vallet,  Calif.,  August  6, 1964. 
Senator  Watmb  Mobse, 
SenaU  Office  Building, 

Washington,  D.C:  ^ 

Proud  your  forthright  stand  against  U.B. 
setlon  against  North  Vietnam.    More  power 

to  you.  .^ 

Mabouxbite  Edisbs. 


TujuNGA,  Calif..  August  6. 1964. 
Senator  Wattoc  Morse, 
Senate  Office  Buildirig, 
Washington,  D.C: 

Wholeheartedly  support  your  statement  Ott 
Vietnam  situation.  XTTge  resolving  by 
United  Nations.  .„   «  ._ 

ISx.  and  Mrs.  H.  Colb. 

Los  Angeles,  Calif.,  August  6, 1984. 
Senator  Watne  Morse, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C: 

Thank  God  for  your  courage  and  your 
voice  of  sanity  in  the  Senate.  Tou  sp^ 
for  all  Americans  who  cherish  our  tradi- 
tional ideals  of  truth  and  Justice.  Please 
keep  up  the  fight  for  peace. 

*^  SHINXT  Clxftb. 

Tabbana,  Calit.,  August  9, 1984. 
Senator  Watne  Morse, 

Washington.  DXJ.:  

We  wholeheartedly  support  you  j^r  y«w 
honest  and  courageous  stand  on  Vietnam. 
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You   speak  for  every   IntelUgent    American. 
CKxxl  luck  to  you  and  your  efforta. 
Sincerely, 

Sdu:e  and  Esther  Hovxt. 


Kansas  Crrr,  Mo  ,  August  6.  1964. 
Senator  Watnx  Morsi, 

U.S.  Senate.  Washington.  DC 

We  strongly  support  the  position  you  have 
taken  concerning  the  role  of  the  United 
States  In  Vietnam.  We  thanic  you  for  your 
courage  shown  In  this  hour  of  crisis. 

Prof,  and  Mrs  F  E  Wagner. 

Los  Angkles,  C.^Lr^  ,  Augu.it  6.  1964 
Senator  Moksz. 
Washington,  D.C.: 

Congratulatlona  on  yoiu-  courage  and  out- 
spofcen  speech.    We  pray  Tor  peace  every  day. 

M.\Ri.\>r  MosLEY 

St.  Louis.  Mo  ,  August  6.  1946. 
Senator  Watnx  Morse. 
US.  Senate.  Washington.  DC 

We  look  to  you  for  leadership  and  enllght- 
erunent  at  thU  dangerous  time  We  feel 
President  Johnson's  decision  is  extreme  In 
view  of  the  alternatives  and  possible  conse- 
quences. 

Sincerely, 

Mr.  and  Mrs  Jclhts  Newman 


San  Rafael.  Calit  ,   August  6    1964 
Senator  Watnx  Morse. 
Senate  Offlce  Building. 
Washington,  DC: 

Thank  you  for  your  brave  stand  on  Viet- 
nam. Keep  on  fighting.  The  lives  you  save 
will  be  mankind. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harold  Hetler 
AND  Children 

Nxw  York.  NY.  August  6.  1964. 
Senator  Watwx  Morsx, 
Washington.  D.C.: 

I  appreciate  your  thoughtful  and  coura- 
geous opposition  to  US   involvement  m  Vlet- 

nanni. 

Dorothy  Lane. 

Los  Ancxlzs.  Calit  ,  August  6.  1964. 
Senator  Watnx  Morse. 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington.  D.C.: 

Highly  commend  splendid  courage  and 
truth  of  your  speech.    Stand  Arm 

Juliette  GRiaiN 

San  Rafael,  C.\lit  .  August  6.  1964 
Senator  Watnx  Morse, 
Senate  Office  Building. 
Washington.  D.C.: 

We  firmly  support  your  stand  on  present 
situation  in  southeast  Asia. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Warren  Gold 


RzDONDO  BXACH,  Calw  ,  August  6,  1964. 
Senator  Watnx  Morse, 
Washington.  D.C.: 

May  God  continue   to  guide   you   In  yoxir 
courageous  fight  for  peace 

PXTIX  J.  GVZVTCH.  M  D 


Los  Ancklxs.  Caltt  .  Augu.it  6.  1964 
Senator  Watnx  Morse. 
Senate  Office  Building. 
Washington,  D.C.: 

We  strongly  support  your  position  In  call- 
ing for  lmme<llate  conference  In  United  Na- 
tions on  Vietnam  crisis.  Any  other  course 
we  agree  catastrophic  to  world  peace  Your 
courage  Inspires  all  of  us  and  we  are  urging 
our  Congressmen  to  support  your  stand. 

Mr.  and  Btfrs.  Metex  Eisenhx. 


Los  Ancxlzs,  Cvlit  .  August  6.  1964. 
Senator  Watnx  Morse, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C.: 

Support  your  courageous  stand  on  Vietnam 
all  the  way.     Keep  up  the  good  fight. 

Richard  and  Mart  Lewis. 


Berkfxey.  Calik  ,  August  6.  1^64 
Senator  Wayne  Mor.se. 
Senate  Ofjice  Buildng 
Washington,  D  C 

We  highly  commend  your  statement  today 
on  the  V;etn.im  situation  We  urt<e  that  you 
call  for  withdrawal  of  US  forces  from  the 
iirea  of  North  Vietnam 

Mr  and  Mrs  Robert  H  Sn  tlar 


Lem.'N  C'irove.  Calif  .  .August  6    19^:4 
Senator  Wayne  MoasE. 
Washington.  DC 

Keep    telling    the    trvith    about    Vietnam 
Your  courage  will   long  be  remen.hertHl 

Fra.nk   B\ruacke. 

Encinttas,  Calif    .Augu.it  6   1964. 
SenaUir  Wayne  Morse. 
Washington,  D  C 

May  God  be  with  you  We  will  always  love 
you  as  the  most  righteous  of  men 

The  Newton  Famii  y 

Oakland  Calif  ,  August  6,  1964 
Senator  Waynk  Morse. 
Senate  Office  Building. 
Washington.  D  C 

In  complete  agreement  with  stand  on  Viet- 
nam     Truth  can  be  lonely  profession      Have 

courage. 

David  and  Cindy  .\rnold 

Los  .\Nr.FLF..s   Calit  .  August  6,  1964 
Senator  Wayne  Morse, 
Washington    D  C 

Wish  U)  commend  you  on  your  courageous 
stand  '.<)  prevent  war 

Mrs  JiLiA  W   Sherman 

San  Rakael   C^lif  ,  August  6.  1964. 
Senator  Wayne  Morse. 
Senate  Office  Building. 
Washington.  D  C. 

An  expression  of  gratitude  for  your  forth- 
right statement  concerning  Oovenmient  ac- 
tion In  southeast  Asia. 

Jack  Brandon. 

San  RAf  ^^L.  C^lif  ,  August  6,  1964. 

Senator  Waynf  Morse, 

U  S   Senate. 

Washington.  D  C 

We're  frith  you  a'.',  the  way, 

PAn.iNE  Malcher, 
Robert  Malcher 
Campbell    Johnson, 
Rod  Johnson. 
Brett  Malcher 


San  RAr\EL.  Calif  ,  August  6.  1964. 
Senator  Waynt.  Morse, 
Senate  Office  Building. 
Washington.  D  C  : 

I  a^ee  wholeheartedly  with  your  state- 
ments on  Vietnam  I  wish  there  were  some- 
thing I  could  do  ab<>ut  It. 

Ann  Baltol-r 

Los  ANGELES,  Calif  ,  August  6.  1964. 
Senator  Wayne  Morse. 

Washington,  DC 

Senator  Morse.  I  fully  .support  you  In  your 
stand  on  North  Vietnam.     Thank  you. 

Mrs.  L   Adel.son, 

Riverside,  Calit  , 

August  6.  1964 
Senator  Wayne  Morse. 
Washington.  D  C 

Congratulations  on  your  courage  and 
stand  on  Vietnamese  situation 

Mr.  and  Mrs  G   I   Hicks 


Los  .Angeles.  Calit  ,  August  6.  1964 
Senator  Wayne  Morse. 
Washington.  D  C 

We    heartily    support    your    stand    on    the 
radio  tonight. 

Mr  and  Mrs.  Leo  Sa-novik 


Satsalito,  Calit  ,  August  6,  1964 
Senator  Wayne  Morse. 
Senati-  Office  Building,  Washington,  DC. 

We  strongly  support  your  courageous  stand 
against  Con^rpssional  resolution  condoning 
Vietnam  attack  * 

Mr.   and   Mrs    Alexander   Bernhaxd 

De.nver,  Colo  ,  August  6.  1964 
SenaUjr  Wayne  Morse, 
Senate  Office  Building. 
Washingtcm.  D  C 

Your  courageous  position  against  extend- 
ing war  In  Vietnam  deserves  support  of  all 
thoughtful  citizens, 

Clara  A.  Lei 


I.NCLFWooD,  Calif  .  August  6,  1964 
Senator   Wayne   Morse, 
Senate  Office   Building. 
Washingto'i.  DC 

We  endorse  your  sane  approach  to  the 
Vietnam  crisis. 

Mrs,  Leon  Kossoy, 

t/")S  Anceles.  Calk  .  August  6.  1964. 
Senator   Wayne   Morse. 
Senate  Office  Building. 
Waihingtun.  DC 

All  thinking,  unhysterlcal  Americans  ap- 
preciate your  objectively  courageous  stand, 
constructively  criticizing  President  John- 
s<  ns  unwise  actU'ii  In  southeast  Asia  yester- 
day. 

Alexander  M.  Man 


N^'RiH   Hollywood,  Calif,, 

August  6,  1694. 
.Senator  Wayne  Morse, 
Senate   Office   Building. 
Wastiingtun.  D  C 

We  support  your  position  on  Vietnam  100 
percent 

Louise  Rousseau  and  Saki  Dikran. 


San  Diego.  Calif  ,  August  6.  1964 
Senator  Wayne  Morse, 
Senate  Office  Building. 
Wii.'fhington.  DC 

Heartily  applaud  your  stand  concerning 
current  crisis  but  am  afraid  you  will  Jeop- 
ardize the  support  you  deserve. 

B.  S.  Blankenship. 


Berkeley.  Calit..  August  6,  1964. 
Senator  Wayne  MoasE. 
Senate  Office  Building. 
Wcishington.  D  C 

We   fully   support  your  stand  against  the 
war  In  southeast  Asia. 

R.  Stephen  Warner. 


Oakland,  Calif.,  August  6,  1964. 
Senator  Wayne  Mor.se. 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Wa.'^hingtun.  DC 

Congratulations    on    your    stand    against 
military  action  In  Vietnam. 

Mr  and  Mrs.  Paul  Terrill 


Ames.  Iowa,  August  6,  1964. 
Senator  Wayne  Mohse, 

Senate  Office  Building. 
Wa.shington.  DC  : 

Congratulations  on  your  forthright  cou- 
rageous stand  on  Vietnam.  Your  remarks 
were  the  most  sensible  and  Informative  I  have 
heard.  If  heeded,  our  true  Interests  and  the 
Ideals  for  which  we  stand  would  be  better 
served  In  southeast  Asia. 

CXAio  Harrison 

New  York,  NY..  Augnst  6,  1964 
Senator  Wayne  Morse. 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D  C 

Strongly  commend  your  courageous  strug- 
gle against  Vietnam  Intervention.  Keep  up 
this  good  work. 

Muriel  Bartel 


196J^ 

CLEVELAND,  OHIO,  August  6, 1964. 
senator  Wayne  Morse,  ^ 

V.S.  senate. 

Washington,  u.'^^  Vietnam  situation  you're 
, -Jorv cnce  cnlng  in  th.  wilderness  and 
-cerely  hope^cni  .lll^^^he^d^^^^^_ 
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escalate    war    In    southeast    Asia.      Sending 
copies  to  Senators  Kuchel  and  Salinger. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jack  Rudinow. 


I  sii 


SAN  FRANCISCO,  CALIF.,  August  6.  1964. 
senator  Wayne  Morse,  . 

f^te  Office  Building,  I 

Wo^hingfon  D.C^^  Vietnam  position.  Ad- 
.^te^eSmg  tCdlspute  by  conference,  not 
"o-^^^-  Mr   and  Mrs.  Bert  Brauer. 


DETRorr,  MICH.,  August  6, 1964. 
Senator  Wayne  Morse, 
Washington.  D.C.: 

Support  your  stand  against  Vietnam  reso- 
lution.    Favor   conference   of   all   concerned 

nations  to  end  war. 

Mrs.  S.  Reinstein. 

Los  Angeles,  Calif.,  August  6,  1964. 
Senator  Wayne  Morse, 
Washington,  D.C.: 

Stand  by  your   guns   on  Vietnam.     Many 
more  of  us  than  you  realize  are  backing  you. 

Prances  W.  Shtppey. 


Long  Beach,  Calif.,  August  5, 1964. 
Senator  Wayne  Morse, 
Senate  Office  Building, 

Washington,  D.C.  

Dear  Senator:  We  agree  with  your  views 
on  Vietnam  and  have  wired  the  President 
we  appreciate  your  unusual  courage  in  this 
difQcult  situation. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Alfred  Dawsn. 

San  Francisco,  Calif.,  August  6,  1964. 
Senator  Wayne  Morse, 
Washington,  D.  C: 

Wholeheartedly  support  your  position  on 
Vietnam.    More  power  to  you. 

Phillip  Shapiro,  M.D. 


San  Francisco,  Calif., 

August  6,  1964. 
senator  Wayne  Morse. 
Ornate  Office  Building. 

^'^''Tunnort^you  on  your  stand  against  the 

^f     T  concerning  the  Vietnam  crisis. 
resolution  c^oncern  j^^  ^^^^^^^^  ^  ^^^^ 

Los  Angeles,  Calif.. 

August  6.  1964. 
SENATOR  W..YNE  Morse, 
senate  Office  Building.  | 

^' You'-^e^to  Se'commended  for  your  fearless 
.nd  up^ght  suind  with  regard  to  Vietnam. 
and  uprigi  ^^^^   uakry  Goodman. 


YvBA  Cn-Y,  Calif., 

August  6.  1964. 

Senator  Wayne  Morse. 
''<;enatc  Office  Building.  \ 

""Te^ln'yofin  urging  the  President  to 
withdraw  immediately  and  gracefully  from 
\ietna     .  jjj.^„rj  and  Saralee  Halprin. 

East  Lansing,  Mich., 

August  6,  1964. 
Senator  Wayne  Morse. 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington.  DC. 

Commend  courageous  stand  concerning 
Vietnam.  Urge  you  persevere  in  lonely  task 
of  speaking  truth.  | 


Minneapolis,  Minn.,  August  6,  1964. 
Senator  Wayne  Morse, 
Washington,  D.C: 

Earnestly  support  your  Vietnam  stand. 
You  are  voice  of  reason  In  this  tragic  game. 

Georgiana  Stanich. 

Los  ANGELES,  Calif.,  August  6,  1964. 
Senator  Wayne  Morse, 
Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee, 
Washington,  D.C: 

We  respect  and  commend  your  courage. 
Keep  talking  In  the  cloakroom,  on  the  Sen- 
ate floor,  before  the  cameras.  The  people 
need  your  voice.    God  bless  your  voice. 

Mrs.  Bess  Klinman. 

Washington.  D.C,  August  6,  1964. 
Senator  Wayne  Morse, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  DC: 

We  are  with  you  about  stopping  the  war  in 

South  Vietnam. 

Mrs.  Dorothy  Maund. 


Beverly  Hills,  Calif., 

August  6, 1964. 
Senator   Wayne   Morse, 
Senate  Office  Building,  Washington,  D.C: 

We  heartily  support  your  stand  on  Viet- 
nam.   True  patriotism  needs  your  sane  voice. 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  Eugene  Farbzb. 


Los  Angeles,  Calif.,  August  6,  1964. 
Senator  Wayne  Morse, 
Senate  Office  Building,  Washington,  D.C: 

Heartiest  congratulations  on  your  stand  re- 
garding   Vietnam. 

Jacqueline   Tunberg. 


Pasadena,  Calif.,  August  6,  1964. 
Senator  Wayne  Morse, 
Senate  Office  Building,  Washington,  D.C: 

We  urge  your  continued  opposition  to  our 
present  policy  in  southeast  Asia. 

Ray   Hartsough. 


T.  H.  Grzeb. 

Hawthorne,  Calif.,  August  6.  1984. 
Senator  Wayne  Morse, 
Washington,  DC: 

We  support  vour  position  on  our  interfer- 
ence in  southeast  Asia.     Keep  America  out 

of  war. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  Trojan. 

Los  Angeles.  Calif..  August  6.  1964. 
Senator  Wayne  Morse, 
SfTiafc  Building,  Washington.  D.C: 

Completely  support  your  forthright  state- 
ment on  Vietnam  crisis. 

RUBEN  W.  Borough. 

Gary.  Ind.,  August  6. 1964. 
Senator  Wayne  Morse, 
Senate  Office  Building.  Washington.  D.C.: 

You  speak  for  all  sensitive  Americans  in 
vour  opposition  to  the  appalling  role  of  our 
Government  in  Vietnam.  History  will  un- 
doubtedly prove  you  to  be  one  of  the  out- 
standing Senators  of  all  times. 

Burton  and  Frhjrika  Wichslxb. 

Santa  Rosa.  Calit.,  August  6. 1964. 
Senator  Wayne  Morsi,       . 
Senate  Office  Building,       I 
Washington,  D.C: 

Thank  you  for  the  courageous  and  rational 
stand  you  are  taking  in  opposing  efforts  to 


Bloomington,  Ind.,  August  6,  1964. 
Senator  Wayne  Morse, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  DC: 

Congratulations  on  your  thoroughly  perti- 
nent and  honest  interpretation  of  U.S.  sea 
policy.  Tragedy  that  you  alone  expressed 
the  truth  ignored  by  your  colleagues  but 
all  the  more  commendable  for  that  reason. 

Tom  Magan, 
Charles  Medawar, 
Bob  McClure. 

Oakland,  Calif.,  August  6, 1964. 
Senator  Watnx  Morse, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C: 

We  admire  your  courage  in  speaking  out 
against  American  action  in  Vietnam.  Keep 
up  your  fight  to  keep  us  out  of  war. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  M.  A.  BuNOW. 

Pasadena,  Calif..  August  6, 1964. 
Senator  Wayne  Morse, 
Senate  Office  Building, 

%'iiSSr'de.Siopments  very  distressing. 
Negotiations,  not  bombs.  Prove  U.S.  great- 
ness, support  your  position. 

^     iRviN  and  Eleanor  Ashkknazy. 

West  Covina.  Calif.,  August  6, 1964. 
Senator  Watnx  Morse, 

Washington,  D.C:  „„^rr.v>i  r 

It  is  with  profound  respect  and  appro\al  i 
regard  your  position  on  Vietnam. 

D.  and  Mrs.  Leonard  Larts. 


Santa  Ana,  Calif.,  August  6, 1964. 
Senator  Wayne  Morse, 
Washington,  DC: 

Copy  following  wire  sent  Senator  Kuchel: 
"Support  the  truth  and  conscience  of  Watne 
Morse's  stand  against  President  Johnson's 
Vietnam  resolution." 

L.  P.  B.  Heintz. 


LEvrrrowN,  N.Y.,  August  6, 1964. 
Senatca:  Wayne  Morse. 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C: 

Greatly    admire    your    courageous    clear- 
headed opposition  to  disastrous  Vietnamese 
policy  for  sons  and  myself.     Thanks. 
^  Karl  Bernhard. 


Culver  CrrY,  Calif.,  August  6, 1964. 
Senator  Wayne  Morse, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C: 

God  bless  you.    You  are  right. 

G.  M.  Snyder  and  Family . 

Spokane,  Wash.,  August  6,  1964. 
Hon.  Wayne  Morse, 
U.S.  Senator  from  Oregon. 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C: 

In  or  out  of  the  cloakroom  I  support  yoiir 
vote  against  the  proposed  Vietnam  resolu- 
tion. I  am  a  long-term  Democrat  of  convic- 
tion, not  of  expediency. 

R.  Max  Etteb,  iMwyer. 

Berkeley,  Calif.,  August  6,  1964. 
Wayne  Morse, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator:  Stand  fast.  We  support 
your  position  in  this  Vietnam  crisis. 

Sam  and  Ruby  Wainwright. 

Biloxi,  Miss.,  August  6.  1964. 

Senator  Wayne  Morse, 

U.S.  Senate  Office  Building, 

Washington,  D.C: 

Approve   of    your    view   of   the    Vietnam 

trouble. 

Mrs.  Vera  M.  Squires. 

Berkeley,  Calif.,  August  6. 1964. 
Senator  Wayne  Morse, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C: 

Support  for  your  position  on  Vietnam  bring 

U.S.  troops  home.  

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lewis  Suzuki. 
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Saw  Josk.  Calit  ,  August  6,  1964. 
Senator  Watni  Morse, 
Se-nate  Office  Building. 
Waihington,  D.C.: 

We  do  not  agree  on  U  3  position  In  Viet- 
nam Take  this  subject  out  of  politics  We 
are  too  great  a  nation  for  this. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bekn.^rd  G    Enricht 
Mrs.  H.  MooNEY 

Chicago,  III  ,  A^igust  6   1964. 
Senator  Watnk  Morse, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Wa-ihington.  DC: 

Fully  support  your  efforta  stop  US  inter- 
vention In  Vietnam.  Urge  you  rtUbiLster  en- 
abling reaolutlon  for  further  military  In- 
volvement.   Rally  Ameriran  people  for  peace 

Lekoy  Wolins. 


CXbvtland.  Ohio   August  6   1964 
Senator  Watitk  Moasx, 
Senate  Office  Building 
Wa-fhington.  D.C.: 

Congratulations  on  your  Vietnam  state- 
ment, Senator  Moasc.  You  have  consistent- 
ly shown  sanity  and  reason  when  others  set- 
tled for  patriotism  and  self-rlghteousnesfi 
Popularity  Is  not  the  test  of  the  truth  and 
I  sincerely  hope  you  will  continue  to  spealc 
out  as  an  Independent  both  on  national  nn'l 
International  affairs. 

MARjOBie  RicKAKoa 

Dknvkb,  Colo  .  Augiuit  S.  1964. 
Senator  Watn«  Morse, 
Senate  Chambers.  WcLihington,  D  C 

Congratulations  on  your  forthright  state- 
ment. Pleaae  keep  up  the  good  flght.  Save 
this  lovely  world. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  T.  Stoni. 

WooDLAi^D  Hnxa,  Calit., 

August  6.  1964 
Senator  Wane*  Morse. 
Washington.  D.C.: 

It  l8  tragic  that  there  are  not  more  -Sen- 
ators   with    your    courage,    patriotism,    and 

honor. 

PALn,  Sto.vk. 

New  BtDrORD,  Mass., 

August  5.  1964. 
Senator  Watkk  Morse. 
Senate  Office  Building. 
Washington.  D.C.: 

We  support  your  courageou."!  stand  against 
suicidal  Vietnam  policy     Stevenson  admitted 
Maddos  flrad  the  first  shots.     Hop©  Johnson 
l3  not  trying  to  out-Ooldwater  Goldwatih. 
Mr.  and  Btfrs.  Doucl.'vs  Pcrrt. 


San  FaANCisco.  Calif  ,  August  5, 1964. 
Senator  Watwx  Morse. 
Washington,  D.C.: 

Admire  wholeheartedly  your  position  re- 
garding Maddox  Incident.  UN.  must  arbi- 
trate. 

Isabel  and  Lrwis  Hansom. 

Chicago,  III  . 
August  5.  1964. 
Senator  Watn«  Morse. 
Seixate  Office  Building. 
Washington,  D.C.: 

I  conuneiul  your  efforts  to  get  the  n.S. 
Government  out  of  a  very  dangerous  mili- 
tary involvement  In  Vietnam  and  to  the  con- 
ference table  Instead.  Please  try  to  filibuster 
the  congrenlonal  resolution  supporting 
President  Johnson's  extremely  unwise  adven- 
ture In  the  Oulf  of  Tonkin  and  North  Viet- 
nam. 

Sincerely, 

Lxz   HOOVKR. 


New  York,  NY.. 

August  5.  1964. 
Senator  Wayne  Mor.se, 
Senate   O^ce   Building, 
Wash.ington.   D  C 

Strongly  support  your  courageous  po.sltlon 
on  Vletnaui.  you  represent  most  decent 
people 

Pa'l  Samberg 


New  York.  N  Y  . 

August  5.  1964. 
Senator  W\yne  M'ir.se, 
Senate  Office  Building. 
WovAiingfon,  DC. 

Strongly  support  your  splendid  flght 
against  senseless  American  policy  in 
Vietnam 

Llslie  and  Siitu.A  Okin. 


Jordan,  N  Y  ,  .^ugu.iC  5,  1964. 
Senat  .r  Wayne  M"R.se. 
U.S.  Senate.  Was'ungton.  D.C  : 

Your  lonely  and  heroic  stand  l^  t.'ue  patri- 
otism and  morality. 

Lincoln  Kioar:  Jurha.n 


BtrrFALo,  N  Y  .  August  5,  1964. 
Senator  Wav.ne  Mor.se, 
U.S.  Senate.  Washington.  D  C  : 

I  commend  your  courageous  opposition  to 
US   action  l:i  Vietnam 

Dr  ELV.TN  H  Powell. 

Charle.sT')N   ."^  C  .  Auyti.sC  5.  l'J64 
Senator  Wayne  Mor.he. 
Senate  Office  Building. 
Was^imgton.  DC. 
Agree  with  you. 

Douglas  Jenkins. 
American  Consul  General.  Retired. 

Lake  Hopatcong,  N  J.,  August  5,  1964 
Senator  Wayne  Mor.se  .f  Oregon, 
Senate  Office  Building.  Washington,  DC: 

Your  policy  on  Vietnam  Is  correct  iw3  well 
<!.>  cuurageoUd. 

Arthur  Liibman 

EONA  LiKBMA.V 

Mark  Klsz.nkr. 

David  Sch^  ojhet 

Great  Neck.  N  Y  ,  August  5.  1964. 
-Senator  Morse, 
Senate  Building.  Washington,  D  C  : 

Your  statement  today  regarding  U  3.  posi- 
tion In  Vietnam  stands  as  a  beacon  of  hope 
for  all  .Americans  who  cherish  peace. 

Mr.  and  Mrs  OBERWAGEa. 


Jamaica,  N.  T  .  August  5,  1964. 

Senator  Morse. 

Senate  Building,  Washington.  D  C: 

We  support  you  fully  In  your  efforts  to  pre- 
vent war      Keep  It  up 

Stanley  Finger 


San  Francisco,  Calif.,  August  5.  1964. 
Senator  Wayne  Mor.se, 
Washington.  D  C  ■ 

For  sake  of  humanity  please  hold  firm. 
Congratulations  on  your  stand  aglnst  war 
In  Vietnam. 

Eugene  Alexande*. 


INCLEWOOD,  Calif  ,  August  5, 1954 
Senator  Wayne  Morse, 
Washington.  D  C 

We  support  your  courageous  stand  on  Viet- 
nam. 

Douglas  and  Ann  Ferguson 

Maple  Heights,  Ohio, 

August  5,  19H 
Senator  Wayne  Morse, 
Washington,  DC: 

Expressing  your  different  vle-.vs  on  Viet- 
ii.tm  crlsU  took  courage.  I  agree  whole- 
heartedly, 

Mrs.  Mary  Danko. 

SILVER  Spring.  Md.,  August  5,  iset. 
Senator  Wayne  Morse. 
Senate  Office  Building, 
W'L'ihington.  DC: 

Am  grateful  for  your  Intelligent  views  on 
Vietnam  problem. 

Lucille  Harris. 

San  Fra.ncisco,  Calif..  August  5,  19S4. 
Hon.  Wayne  Morse, 

US   Senate. 
Wa-f'imgton.  D  C: 

Fle-ise  increase  your  cff(irt  to  end  war  In 
Vietn. un  and  .stop  sending  support  of 
predated  decl.iratlon  of  w.ir  Pleiise  get  cloak 
room  Votes  onto  Senate  floor. 

Richard  and  Rosina  Belmouj. 

Hyan-nis,  Mass  ,  August  5,  1964. 
.Senator  Wayne  Morse, 
Senate  Office  Building. 
Wa.'ihington.  DC: 

Congratulations  on  your  stand  on  Viet- 
;iam.  You  are  doing  a  great  service  for 
America. 

Mrs    Douglas  W.  Reynolds. 


Newport  News.  Va  .  August  5. 1964. 
Hon  Wayne  Morse. 
U.S.  Senate.   Washington.  D  C 

Congratulate  your  outspoken  statement 
position  on  vital  national  Issue.  Is  1964 
Tonkin  Bay  Incident  another  1939  Olelwltz 
Incldenf  Your  Impartial  Inquiry  Is  only 
guarantee  that  International  problem  Is  not 
made   election   year   football. 

D.  C.  Cixw. 


Upper  Darby.  Pa  ,  August  5.  1964. 
Senator  Wayne  Morse. 
Washington,  D  C  : 

Have  read  your  August  progressive  article 
and  heard  your  quote  on  radio  tonight.  Am 
with  you  all  the  way  as  are  most  thinking 
Americans. 

Edith  Kline. 


Orange,   Calif.,   August  5,  1984. 
Senator  Way.ne  Morse, 
Washington,  DC: 

We  applaud  your  condemnation  of  our 
Government  unlawful  actions  In  Vietnam 
which  threaten  war. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Theodore  Shapin. 


Los  Angeles,  Calit.,  August  5, 1964. 
Senator  Wayne  Morse, 
Washington,  D  C: 

Congratulations  on  statement  re  Vietnam. 
Stiind  strong.  We  need  voice  of  sanity. 
Thank  you. 

Ellen  Estrin. 


Lombard.  Ill  ,  August  5. 1964. 
Senator  Wayne  Morse. 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  DC: 

Applaud  your  opposition  to  Vietnam  policy. 
Unilateral  action  must  stop.  Defer  to 
United  Nations. 

William  and  CHAaLOTTE  Kuennino. 


Mahopac,  N.Y..  August  5, 1984. 
Senator  Watne  Morse. 
Senate  Office  Building. 
Washington.  DC: 

Your  statement  on  TV  is  the  voice  of  sanity 
In  a  sea  of  confusion.  You're  absolutely 
correct  and  you  are  not  alone.  Thinking 
people  owe  you  a  debt  of  gratitude.  Your 
outstanding  courage  amidst  hysteria  Is  to 
be  congratulated.     How  can  we  help? 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edward  WALLxasTEiN. 
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LOS  ANGELES,  Calif..  August  6. 1964. 
s-nator  Wayne  Moese. 
^te  Office  Building.  I 

^te'X'^^your  position  on  Vietnam  and 
,^end  your  c^u-g.^^  ^^^^^  ^^ 

San  FRANCISCO,  CALnr.,  August  5. 1964. 
Senator  Wayne  Morse. 
senate  Office  Building.  | 

Washington,  DC: 

oonjfratulatlons  on  your  courageous  stand 
on  the  Vietnam  policy.  Many  Americana 
stand  behind  you.  j.  matnaei,. 

COLOMA,  Mich.,  August  5. 1964. 
senator  Wayne  Morse. 
senate  Office  Building,  \ 

\fashingtcm,  DC: 

Congratulations  on   your   stand   on  Viet- 
nam    We  need  more  statesmen  like  you. 
Mrs.  C.  E.  KiLLKsaiw. 


Los  Angeles.  Calif.,  Augv.st  5, 1964. 
Senator  Wayne  Morse, 
Washington,  DC: 

Thank  you  for  statement  on  Vietnam  sit- 
uation.   Urge  political  solution  before  war. 

Joan  Lauhenci. 


PaLo  Alto,  Calif.,  August  5, 1964. 
Senator  Wayne  Morse, 
Washington.  D.C. 
We  fully  approve  your  position  on  Vietnam. 
James  and  Elizabeth  Robkbtson. 


Detroit,  Mich.,  August  5. 1964 
Senator  Wayne  Morse, 
Washington.  DC 

Be  steadfaiit   In    your  struggle  for  truth, 
Justice,  {>eace.     All  mankind  will  bless  you. 

Alice  Hebz. 


Scarsdale,  N.Y.,  August  5, 1964. 
Senator  Wayne  Morse. 
Senate  O^cc  Building.  Washington.  D.C: 

Admire  your  courage   in  appeal  for  basic 
moralltv  ai.d  peacemaking  In  Vietnam. 

Robert  and  Sara  Cost. 


Glen  Oaks,  N.Y., 

August  5.  1964. 
Senator  Wayne  Morse. 
Senafe  Office  Building. 
Washington,  DC: 

Fully  support  your  statement  today  against 
Involvement  Vietnam.    Have  wired  President 

our  strong  protest.  

Mr.  and  Mrs.  David  P.  Bennett. 

Needham,  Mass., 

August  5.  1964. 
Senator  Wayne  Morse, 
U.S.  Senate,  Washington.  D.C: 

Completely  agree  with  your  sentiments 
expressed  over  NBC.  Why  are  we  warmon- 
gering In  South  Vietnam? 

Mrs.  Charles  E.  South  worth. 


Orxat  Neck,  N.Y., 
August  5.  1964. 
Senator  Watne  Morse, 
WeuMngton.  D.C: 

Heard  your  statement  Vietnam  TV.  Ad- 
mire your  courage  and  agree  with  you  100 

percent. 

Mrs.  Donald  Phxlips. 

Baltimore,  Md., 

August  5.  1964. 
BenaXox  Watnx  Morse, 
Washington,  D.C: 

Oongratulations  on  being  the  one  sane 
voice  in  Washington  today.  I  support  you 
on  deploring  the  Vietnam  incident  and  be- 
lieve that  United  Nations  control  Is  the  only 
solution. 

Respectfully  yours, 

Mrs.  Pannie  Tuomi. 

Baltimore,  Md., 

August  5.1964. 
Senator  Wayne  Morse. 
Washington.  D.C: 

We  wholeheartedly  concur  with  your  stand 
that  the  United  Nations  handle  the  Vietnam 
crisis  and  that  the  President  not  be  given 
right  to  decide  on  war  by  himself.  We  are 
asking  cur  Congressman.  Representative 
Garmatz,  to  support  you. 
Respectfully  yours, 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  Lee. 

Baltimobz,  Md., 

August  5, 1964. 
Senator  Wayne  Morse. 
Senate  Office  Building. 
Washington.  D.C: 

Congratulations  on  your  stand  on  Vietnam. 
Let  tis  get  out  of  Vietnam  and  allow  the 
United  Nations  to  settle  it. 

Mrs.  Vera  Cmbala. 

Columbus,  Ohio, 

August  5,  2964. 

Senator  Wayne  Morse. 
Senate  Office  Building. 
Washington.  D.C: 

Congratulations.  Continue  to  demand 
lawful  procedure.    No  blank  checks. 

Lawrence  Grenkr. 

Staten  Island.  N.Y., 

August  5.1964. 

Senator  Wayne  Morse  : 

Appreciate  your  opposition  to  the  Presi- 
dent's resolution  and  support  your  proposed 

change  of  policy. 

Joan  Mangum. 

Scranton,  Pa. 
August  5, 1964. 

Hon.  Watne  Morse, 
U.S.  Senator, 
Washington,  D.C: 

An  enemy  attack  and  a  patrol  action  does 
not  Justify  aggression.  This  war  has  passed 
from  Prance  to  the  United  States.  This  is 
not  the  course  of  peace.  I  support  your 
brave,  solitary  stand  in  the  Senate. 

Ray  Kenowski. 


Wayne  Morse, 
Senator  from  Oregon, 
Washington,  D.C: 

In  this  time,  when 
of  unity  seems  to  be 
the  moral  virtue  of 
complete  evaluation 
us  from  becoming  a 
crltes.  The  world's 
In  the  word  needs  a 


Akron,  Ohio, 
August  5.  1964. 


New  York,  N.Y.,  August  5, 1964. 
Senator  Watne  Morse, 
Senate  Office  Building. 
Washington.  D.C: 

We  heartily  support  yovu-  courageous  and 
sane  stand  in  speaking  out  against  our  rash 
acts  regarding  North  Vietnam. 

Stein  Family. 

Oswego,  N.Y.,  August  5, 1964. 
Senator  Watne  Morse, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C: 

We  are  with  you  in  the  southeast  Asia 
situation. 

WiLLARD  RiKXE. 

Palo  Alto,  Calif.,  August  6. 1964. 
Senator  Wayne  Morse, 
Washington.  D.C: 

Thanks  for  courageous  reasonable  stand 
on  Vietnam  question.  You  speak  for  many 
otherwise  unrepresented  now. 

Sandra  Drake. 

Sebastopol,  Calif., 

August  6. 1964. 
Hon.  Wayne  Morse, 
U.S.  Senator  from  Oregon, 
Senate  Office  Building. 
Washington,  D.C: 

Your  remarks  regarding  escalation  Viet- 
nam war  appreciated  here.  We  are  behind 
you  100  percent. 

Hassel  W.  Smith,  Jr., 
Donna  D.  Smith, 
Shirley  Sheahan. 

Lacuna  Beach,  Calif..  August  6. 1964. 
Senator  Morse, 
Washington,  D  .C: 

Extension  of  war  to  North  Vietnam  by 
President  Is  shocking.  What  we  are  doing 
In  South  or  North  Vietnam  is  beyond  my 
understanding. 

It  was  good  to  hear  Senator  Morse  on  TV 
as  a  voice  of  genuinely  peaceful  silence. 
Millions  now  are  for  a  real  peace.  A  cease- 
fire and  handling  by  the  U J*,  as  outlined  by 
some  is  indicated,  not  bombing.  The  attempt 
to  eliminate  foreign  policy  as  an  election 
Issue  Is  too  dearly  bought  from  Goldwateb. 
Mrs.  Alie  Dale  Jackson. 


the  military  advantage 
taking  precedence  over 
truth,  your  honest  and 
of  events  may  prevent 
nation  of  united  hypo- 
most  powerful  country 
conscience. 

David  Marilla. 


Brooklyn,  N.Y.,  August  5.  1964. 
Senator  Wayne  Morse, 
U.S.  Senate. 
Washington,  D.C: 

Thanks  for  your  courageous  Vietnam  stand. 
We   need  more  advocates  of  moral  foreign 

policy.  ^ 

*^  Madeline  Carley. 

,  Tarzana.  Calif.,  August  5,  1964. 
Senator  Watne  Morse, 
Washington,  D.C: 

Congratulations  on  your  sanity  and  ra- 
tionality. May  your  views  prevail  and  pro- 
mote realistic  fair  settlement. 

The  BuscH  Family. 


Los  Angeles.  Calif.,  August  6.  1964. 

Senator  Wayne  Morse. 

Senate  Office  Building. 

Washington,  D.C: 

My  friends,  family,  and  I  are  alarmed  at 

recent  events  in  Vietnam.     We  don't  want 

war  In  southeast  Asia.    Let's  get  out  before 

it's  too  late.     God  bless  you  for  speaking  for 

peace. 

Allen  Zak. 

Los  Angeles,  Calif., 

August  5.  1964. 
Senator  Wayne  Morse, 
Washington,  D.C: 

Last  evening  President  Johnson,  after  con- 
sulting with  Barry  Goldwater,  announced 
that  American  planes  had  conducted  air 
strikes  upon  North  Vietnamese  naval  bases. 
This  act  reflects  a  strong  movement  to  the 
right  by  the  present  administration,  an  ob- 
vious capitulation  to  Goldwatcrism.  Biany 
people  including  Senator  Watne  Morse  and 
the  Oregon  Democratic  State  Central  Com- 
mittee, have  urged  a  political  solution  in 
Vietnam  and  a  removal  of  the  issue  to  the 
United  Nations.  Under  the  present  circum- 
stances this  seems  the  only  sane  answer  to 
the  situation.  The  possible  escalation  of  this 
conflict  into  another  Korean  war  m^lBt  be 
opposed.  I  tirge  you  to  do  everything  in 
vour  power  to  stop  this  madness. 
^  Seniel  Ostrow. 
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Cambridge.  Mass  ,  August  5    1964 
Senator  Watne  Morsf 
Senate  Office  Buildinr; 
WcuMngton.  DC 

Fullest  support   on   Vietnam      Letter  fol- 
lows. 

John  Dickinson 


Nrw  Orleans    L.a     August  6,  1964 
Senator  Watite  Mor^e. 
Senate  Office  Building 
Wa,ihinffton.   DC 

Congratulations  m  beln?  the  only  Senator 
with  the  sense  and  guts  t^i  a^'t  ;i.s  an  adult  on 
the  Vietnam  situation  Please  send  copies  of 
this  to  Senators  Bixendcr  and  Long 

James   Lake 


Baltimoke.   Md  .  August  5,   1964 
Senator  Watne  M')r,-,e 
Senate  Office  Buildi'ig 
Wa-iMngtcm,  DC 

Hope  you  will  persl.st  In  questlonlnt;  US 
guals  In  southeast  A.^i.i  and  broaden  debate 
all  President  Johnson's  requested  resolution 
of  3upf)ort  for  air  and  naval  action  lu  In- 
clude (1)  bypasslnt?  of  United  Nathms,  ,2i 
povsslble  escalation  "f  war,  (3i  effect  on  free- 
dom of  debate  durlns?  presidential  campali^. 
i4i  futility  of  mee'Uig  s'Krlal  upheavals  In 
Asia  by  use  of  weajn. us  luid  war 

Dr.    and    Mrs     Wilson    Wing 

Concord,   C\i.ir  .  August  5.  1964 
Senator  Watme  Mdrse 
WiX.<hingtcm.   DC 

No  gunboat  diplomacy  over  Vietnam  crisis 
Truly    great    society     must     never    fear     to 
:iei<otiate. 

Mr    and  Mrs    liATMOKu  Gilbert. 

MaiDUiBURT.  Vt..  August  5,  1j64. 
Senator  Waywe  Mor^e, 
Senate  Office  Building 
Washington,   DC 

Many  Americans  agnt-  with  yuur  position 
la  the  present  south  Asia  crisis     The  United 
States   must   disengage    itself    from    an    Im- 
moral and  dangerous  policy  in  this  sect<;r 
I*rofessc)r  Andre   Malecot 


Columbia.  Mo  .  August  6,  1964 
Senator  Watne  Morse. 
Waihxngtcm,  D.C.: 

Commend  you  for  opposition  to  Presi- 
dent's request  for  force  In  Vietnam  Share 
your  view. 

John   ScuroER 


Washington,  D  C  ,  August  6.  1964 
Senator  Watne  Morse. 
U  S.  Senate. 
W'lshington.  DC: 

We  support  you  100  percent  on  your  stand 
on  Vietnam.  Please  continue  to  m.ake  your- 
self heard. 

Mr.  and   Mrs    Sam  Shore  and 
Sidney  Shore. 


Oakland,  Calit  , 

August  6.  1964 
Senator  Watni  Morse, 
Senate  Office  Building. 
Washington.  D.C  : 

We  support  your  efforts  to  stop  Interfer- 
ence In  Vietnam. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  Rcimaker 


Jamaica.  N  Y  . 

August  6,  1964 
Senator  Watkx  Morsz, 
Washington,  D.C: 

Your  fight  against  warlike  actions  of  U  S 
Oovemznent  In  southeast  Asia  la  In  the  best 
tradition  of  American  decency  and  the  world 
of  sanity.  It  will  earn  you  the  respect  of 
hlatory  and  tbe  gratitude  of  Americans 
everywhere  who  truly  love  their  country 
enough  to  fight  for  peace 

Nettie  and  Pacl  Becker. 


Elgin,    Ul.    Augu-:t    6.    1964. 
Senator  Wayne   Morse, 
Washington,  DC: 

We   support    your   courageous    and    forth- 
right stand  on  Vietnam. 

H"Tn  md  Jim  Humprey. 

Cornwells  Heights,  Pa,, 

August    5.    1964 
Sen.itor   Wayne   Mor.se 
Washington.    DC: 

Admire    and    agree    with    stand    on    unde- 
clared  war  in  Vietnam 

Beatrice   Sinclair 


San  Jcjse.  Calif  . 

August    5.    1964 

Senator  Wayne  Mi.rse, 
Senate  Office   Building, 

Washington.  D.C  : 

Congratulations    on    your    stand    against 
U.S.  attack  on  North  Vietnam 

Jerai-dine   Gordon. 


San  Antonio.  Tex  , 

August    5.    1964 
Senator   Wayne    MoR.se, 
Washington.   D  C  : 

Believe  that  many  voiceless  Americans  to- 
day accept  you  as  their  spokesnitui  We  are 
truly   grateful. 

Mr.    and    Mrs     Wm     J     Lytle. 


Chicago.  Iu... 
August    5.    1964 
.Senator   Wayne    MoRsc. 
Washington.   DC 

Dear  Sir:  You  have  stated  the  facts      God 

give  you  continued  strength  to  stand  against 

the  Presidents  resolution  concerning  further 

power.s    with    respect   to   the   Vietnam   crisis 

Respectfully   yours, 

D'lN.NA     E       WcjRKMAN 


North  H    ilywood.  Calit.. 

August  5, 1964. 
Senat<-)r  Wayne  M<iRse, 
Senate  Office  Building. 
Washington.  DC 

Your  only  voice  thousands  Informed  citi- 
zens protesting  U.S.  w.irmaklng  Speak 
boldly  before  too  late. 

Mrs   Elsa  Clay 


August  5,  1964 


San  Francisco,  Calif 
Senat<jr  Way.ne  Morse, 
Senat>'  Building, 
Wa.^hmgton.  DC: 
Full    support    to 
pulley  In  Vietnam 
provocation. 

Mr.RTON  and  Janice  Dl  shkfs 


your   opposition   to  our 
Negotiation  must  replace 


New  York.  NY.,  August  5.  1964. 
Senator  Wayne  Morse, 
Seriate  Office  Building. 
Washington.  DC: 

Heartily  applavid    your  stand   for   Interna- 
tional law  and  order 

P    Strawman 


Richmond,  Calif  .  Muguit  5    1964 
Senator  Wayne  Morse 
Senate  Oficr  Building. 
Washington.  D  C 

I  supfxirt  your  position  on  Vietnam  that 
this  should  be  settled  In  the  UN 

Anthony  Russo 

'  XriNOMEADow.  Mass  .  August  5.  1964 
Senator  Wayne  M^rse. 
Senate  Building 
Washington.  D  C 

Thank  God  we  have  one  brave  man  with 
the  couragp  of  his  conviction  .^.s  a  Uf'-loiiK 
Demixrrat  Im   with   you    100  percent. 

Irene  Goodi.es.s  Lediard 


CmrAGo,  III     August  6.  1964 
Senator  Wayne  Morse. 
Srnate  OTire  Building. 
W<i-ihingt'in.   D  C 

Reg.u-dless  of  tho.se  In  Congress  rushing  to 
dlsassoi'late    themselves    from    your    ptjsltlon 


ab<jut  our  Government  Involvement  in  Vl 
nam,  I  l>eUeve  many  more  Americans  asr»» 
with  you  Personally  I  am  grateful  forlo^ 
past  and  present  efforts  toward  a  ratlot^ 
attitude  on  the  part  of  our  Government  i 
this  area  Government  officials  of  both 
parties  have  for  months  un,'ed  an  extended 
war  into  North  Vietnam  They  now  surely  d 
not  believe  U.S  eul^ens  are  ii'alve  enough  to 
believe  their  explanation  for  the  provocau?* 
presence  of  our  7th  Fleet  off  the  coast  of 
North  Vietnam  The  remarkable  sjieed  of  bi- 
partisan  government  is  always  evident  where 
cold  or  hot  wars  are  concerned  I  believe  '• 
could  be  better  applied  to  leglsl.itlon  on  the 
many  problem?  of  our  impovprl.^hed  mllUoru 
of  unemployed,  our  aged,  and  the  educatior 
of  our  youth 

ZiNA    KlEINSTEIN 

RoYAL  Oak.  Mich.,  August  5,  im 
Senator  Wayne  Morse, 
Senate, 
Washington,  DC: 

Why   don't    you   run    for    President.    The 
American   people  want  peace. 

Joseph  W.  Benton 

Rochester.  NY.  August  5,  19H 
Senator  Wayne  Morse, 
Senate  Offli^es. 
Washington.  DC  : 

Congratulations    forthright   stand   ai;ainst 
spre.idlng  war  In  Vietnam 

R    Levins  Yacco  Avvertorlico 


Pittsburgh,  Pa  .  August  6    1964 

S»V  i'  '  W\YNF  Morsf 
.V'"i.'''  O^re  Building 
Wa'ihin^jton,    D  C 

Y<jur  courageous  stand  In  re  U  S  foreign 
policy  In  southeast  Asia  Is  to  be  admired 
and  respected  by  all  those  who  deplore  abuse 
of  power  and  irresponsibility  In  relations  be- 
tween  nation's 

Pm-i    Gfisfl, 

NoRF     DlNARDO 

.^<-o  rr  Coi  IK 
Mike    Kipfrsanin 
DiANF    Frank, 
Mildrfd    Baek 
Members,   S(x-ia/   Snence  Program,  L'ri!- 
versity  of  Pittsburgh. 

Portland.  Oreg  .  August  6,  1964. 
Senat -r  Wayne  Morse. 
Wash.ingtun.    D  C 

We  wholeheartedly  support  your  stand  on 
the  Vietnam  resolution  We  admire  your 
courage 

Mr    and  Mrs   SrEfUFN  J    Karakashian 

Grf-sham,  t)RFG  ,  August  6.  1964 
.Senator  Wayne  Morse. 
Senate   Offire   Building. 
Washirujton     D  C. 

DE.AR  Senator:  Wired  President  Johnson 
Secretary  Rusk.  Amba.ssador  Stevenson,  Sec- 
ret-iiry  U  Thant  appraising  them  our  belief 
Vietnam  crisis  sh(juld  be  handled  by  UN 
That  we're  In  Vietnam  illegally  and  would 
livse  respect  all  freedom  loving  nations  If  we 
persist  In  present  program  Thanks  for  your 
great    flghf 

M  Chamberlin 

Astoria.   Orfg  ,   .Aiigu^t   6.    1964 
Senator  Wayne  Morse 
U  S   Senate 

Senate  0^~ee  Building 
Wa<!>iington.    D  C 

Commend  wisdom  and  morality  your  posi- 
tion on  Vietnam 

Mrs.  John  Larson. 

TRotTTDALE.  Oreo  ,  August  6,  1964. 
Senator  Wayne  Morse. 
Washmgtryn,    DC 

Feeling  mutual  You  have  our  support 
on   your  stand   on   Vietnam 

Mr    and   Mrs.  Clarence  Baxter 


l96Jf 

ANN  ARBOR,  MICH.,  August  6.  1964. 
senator  Wayne  Morse.  | 

fen<^te  Office  Building. 

"■  Abmu'vMetnam  we  appreciate  your  con- 

^rl  stance  to  panic  and  your  perslst- 

''''l''!yc^:StoX  eLy  assumptions.     Here 

ence  in  ^^'\         ^^.^^cd    questions   based   on 

^"^rTi^rS^Sut  the^flrst  attack  on  the 

Trmvei  Maddoi  on  Sunday. 

''     Whv  was   the   attack   announced   from 

,    SLbor    instead    of    Washington    and 

''f'unm   2  hours   after  it  happened?     See 

rhl^eo  Tribune.  Monday,  page  1.  column  7. 

0   If  the  attack  was  unprovoked  why  was 

.  ,p  a  delav  from   Sunday  morning  until 

!j!e<;.nd  attack  had  been  reported  about 

'    ,nTi   -nicsdav  before  an  official  U.S.  pro- 

r^fwa     made    public?     See   Chicago  Dally 

^^is  Wednesday,  page  1.    All  times  are  U.S. 

eastern  davllght. 

\  on  Saturdav.  August  1.  apparently  be- 
.  a  the  first  seaf\ght  Involving  Maddox, 
u'nni  orotested  an  attack  by  American  and 
Suth  Vietnam  warships  on  North  Vietnam 
Sds  said  to  have  been  made  last  Thurs- 
if  Chicago  Tribune,  Sunday  Associated 
y/ess  storv^on  page  3.  column  4.  The  New 
Y^rlt   Times.    T\iesday,    August    4,    page    2. 
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D.  Language  of  the  Navy  chronology  is  con- 
sistent with  torpedo  boats  having  launched 
torpedoes  at  Maddox  from  5.000-yard  range 
after,  not  before,  coming  actual  fire  from 
Maddox.  Who  fired  first?  Under  normal 
circumstances  Is  the  approach  of  a  foreign 
warahip  within  3  miles  of  a  U.S.  warship  con- 
sidered grounds  for  opening  fire  on  it?  If 
so,  what  Is  U.S.  policy  about  Russian  patrol 
bombers  which  have  been  reported  as  rou- 
tinely flying  over  U.S.  warships  in  inter- 
national waters?  Since  Detroit  newspapers 
are  on  strike  we  have  no  reliable  current 
news  about  the  second  seaflght  Involving 
Maddox  reported  to  have  occurred  on  Tues- 
day. 

Questions : 

Was  this  also  In  the  Immediate  vicinity  of 
the  islands  reported  by  Hanoi  as  imder 
attack? 

Does  the  Navy  plan  to  release  a  chronology 
similar  to  that  released  on  the  first  Maddox 
seaflght? 

These  are  unpopular  questions  but  In  view 
of  the  record  of  bipartisan  errors  in  similar 
International  Incidents  from  U-2  to  the  Bay 
of  Pigs  It  seems  appropriate  that  they  be 
asked.      (Copies   McNamara   and   Hart.) 

Nathan  B.  Hall. 


SCHKNECTADT,  N.Y.,  AlLgust  6. 1964. 
Senator  Wayne  Morse, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C: 

Urge  negotiated  truce  Vietnam  now. 
Avert  world  holocaust. 

Esther  Langwortht. 

EVANSTON.  III.,  August  6, 1964. 
Senator  Wayne  Morse, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C:  ^^     ^       m 

Military  action  violates  U.N.  Charter,  de- 
stroys peace.  Insist  upon  negotiation.  Ap- 
plaud words  of  Wayne  Morse. 

Alice  Walton. 

Blabbstown,  N.J.,  August  6. 1964. 
Senator  Wayne  Morse, 
Senate  Office  Building. 
Washington,  D.C: 

Thank  you.  Senator  Morse,  for  your  cou- 
rageous stand  on  international  Issues. 

Caroline  Lexow  Babcock. 


^lumn  2    retxirted    that   on    Sunday   after 
K     first  seaiight.    Hanoi    claimed   that  U.S. 
I!rshlp6  had  shelled  the  Islands  of  Honne. 
It'-;:^  in  the  gulf  of  Tonkin:    on  page  3, 
rolumn  1    the  Tuesday  Times  also  reported 
St  these  islands  were  said  to  be  In  North 
Vietnam  territorial  waters  and  are  about  40 
L,es  northwest  of  the  point  at  which  the 
Vaddoi  was  reported  by  the  Navy  to  have 
b«.n  attacked      On   page  2,   column  2,  the 
Tuesday  Times   said    that  Senator   Russell 
hfid  reported  some  South  Vietnamese  naval 
ftctivuv  m  the  gulf  of  Tonkin.     In  column  3 
on  pape  2.  the  Tuesday  TUnes  quoted  a  re- 
Dor'  without  a  sUited  source  that  the  U.S. 
destroyers  on  the  Tonkin  gulf  patrol  have 
sometimes    collaborated    with    South    Viet- 
namese   hit-and-run    raids    on    North    Vlet- 
-uiese  port  cities.     Though  the  destroyers 
'Vemselves  stay   in  territorial   waters  ques- 
•I'^ns  any  or  all  of  these  stories  correct  as  a 
^'o"th  Vietniun  naval  attack  on  the  Islands 
"been    underway    since    last    Thursday    was 
vaddox  at  time  of  the  seaflght  on  Sunday 
providing  cover  for  his  attack?     If  so.  would 
tils  be  n  violation  of  US,  treaties  or  Inter- 
r.,itlonal  law?     Whose  authority   was  It  or- 
dered and  was  Congress  consulted? 

4  Regarding  the  Navy's  announced  chro- 
n  >: 'cv  of  the  first   seaflght — 

.\  What  Is  the  reason  for  the  unexplained 
reference  to  the  sighting  by  Maddox  of  a 
fleet  of  75  Uinks  at  11  p.m.  Saturday.  2  hours 
and  a  hal'f  before  It  first  sighted  torpedo 
beats'' 

B  Why  did  It  take  the  50-mile-per-hour 
torpedo  b<iats  more  than  2  hours  and  a  half 
.liter  they  were  first  reported  more  than  10 
miles  north  of  Maddox  at  1:30  a.m.  tO' close 
to  within  range  of  Maddox  at  4:08  ajn.? 
When  the  seafight  actually  began  was  Afad- 
doi  running  awav  to  the  south  at  full  speed 
from  1  30  am.  to  4:08  a.m.?  If  so,  would 
this  have  put  Maddox  30  miles  off  Vietnam 
coast  as  reported  by  the  Navy  and  40  miles 
southeast  of  the  Islands  at  4:08  a.m.  when 
the  seaflght  began?  What  were  the  posi- 
tions of  Maddox  at  1 :30  a.m.  when  It  sighted 
the  patrol  boats  and  at  11  p.m.  Saturday  In 
relation  to  North  Vietnam  coast  and  the  Is- 
lands reported  by  Hanoi  to  have  been  under 
attack  by  US.  Naval  vessels? 

C  If  patrol  was  routine  and  attack  unpro- 
voked, how  was  Maddox  able  to  report  at 
3  40  a  m.  that  the  apparent  intention  of  the 
SO-mlle-per-hour  torpedo  boats  was  to  at- 
tack It  28  minutes  later  at  4:08  ajn.?  The 
torpedo  boats  are  reported  by  the  Navy  as 
stUl  being  5.000  yards,  almost  3  miles  away, 
from  .Tfaddoi.  The  seaflght  began  at  4:08 
am. 


Los  Angeles,  Calif.,  August  6,  1964. 
Hon.  Senator  Wayne  Morse, 
Senate  Building,  Washington,  D.C: 

Support  your  fight  against  our  participa- 
tion In  Vietnam  war.    Urge  continue  efforts 

for  peace. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  A.  Spindel. 


Studio  City,  Calif., 

August  6,  1964. 
Senator  Wayne  Morse, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C: 

Admire     wholeheartedly     yotu-     position. 
Thank  heavens  for  Maverick. 

Alan  Tasker  Brown. 


BtJRBANK,  Calif.,  August  6, 1964. 
Senator  Wayne  Morse, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C: 

Applaud  your  courage.  Support  your  stand 
on  Vietnam  crisis.  Keep  talking  sense  to 
United  States. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  S.  J.  Waxman. 

Pacific  Palisades,  Calif.,  August  6, 1964. 
Senator  Wayne  Morse, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C: 
We  support  your  position  on  Vietnam. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Leo  Zimmerman. 

Olendora,  Calif.,  August  6, 1964. 
Senator  Wayne  Morse, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C: 

I  agree  with  you  100  percent  on  the  Viet- 
nam crisis. 

Mary  Ollie  Jones. 

Los  Angeles.  Calif.,  August  6, 1964. 
Senator  Wayne  Morse, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C: 

We  fully  support  your  stand  for  American 
withdrawal  from  southeast  Asia.  Keep  up 
the  good  work,  continue  to  spread  the  truth. 
and  fight  the  aggressive  policies  of  the  U.S. 
Government.  Informed  and  peace-loving 
Americans  support  you. 

Morris  and  Nina  Indman. 

Downey,  Calif.,  August  6,  1964. 
Senator  Wayne  Morse, 
Washington.  D.C: 

Thank  you  for  your  courageous  stand 
aKalnst  the  North  Vietnam  war. 

JETFERY  EWING. 

SHERMAN  Oaks,  Calif.,  August  6. 1964. 
Senator  Watne  Morse, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington.  D.C: 

Heartily  support  your  decision  regarding 
Vietnam.  Please  continue  working  for  with- 
drawal of  our  forces. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  Kovneh. 


Bloomington,  Ind., 

August  6.  1964. 
Hon.  Wayne  Morse, 
U.S.  Senate. 
Washington,  D.C: 

Fully  support  your  position  for  peace  in 
southeast   Asia.     Yours   is   one   of   the   few 
voices  of  moderation  in  these  troubled  times. 
Don  and  Rita  Lichtenberg. 

Sheboygan,  Wis., 

AugiLSt  6,  1964. 
Senator  Wayne  Morse, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  DC: 

Support  your  position  of  South  Vietnam. 
Congratulations . 

Sol  Bensman. 


Chicago,  III..  August  6, 1964. 
Senator  Wayne  Morse, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C: 
We  are  in  complete  agreement  with  yotir 

stand  on  Vietnam. 

Allen  and  Elaine  Herzog. 

New  York.,  N.Y., 

August  6.  1964. 
Senator  Wayne  Morse, 
U.S.  Senate, 

Washington,  D.C:  

We  wish  to  declare  total  support  and  sym- 
pathy your  sane  courageous  statement  op- 
posing congressional  resolution  re  southeast 

Asia. 

William  and  Less  Httnttngton. 


Hanover,  N.H.,  August  6, 1964. 
Senator  Wayne  Morse, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C: 

I  want  to  salute  your  courageous  stand  and 
to  express  full  agreement  with  your  criticism 
of  our  policy  in  southeast  Asia. 

Alexander  Erlich, 
Columbia  University. 

Silver  Spring,  Md.,  August  6, 1964. 
Senator  Wayne  Morse, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C: 

This  citizen  Is  gratefta  for  the  one  honest 
and  courageous  senatorial  voice  re  VS.  In- 
volvement In  southeast  Asia.    May  Gkxl  give 

you  strength. 

ROBHIT  G.  Kassibaum. 
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>T7i^.  Mont..  Attffv^t  S,  1964. 
Senator  Watms  Mobsz, 
UJ.  Senat*  Offlce  Building. 
WoMtilngtom,  DXJ.: 

We  tiie  nadenlgrned  support  yotir  rt&nd  In 
the  southeAat  Asia  crisis  and  hope  you  wUl 
continue  to  wcrk  for  a  peacefxil  settlement 
througb  the  United  Nations. 

X.  W.  and  Jxan  8.  PwxirrwK. 

Dkxtxx  and  Sttsan  Robsstb. 

Smilt  Lorimo  Mm. 

Ploexncz  CTOBsm 

Roger  Dttnsmork. 

STOssrr.  N.T.. 
Auffust  6.  1964. 
Senator  Watitx  Mouz. 
Senate  Offlce  BriiUUng, 
Washington,  D.C.: 

Thanks  and  congratulatloos  for  your  op- 
poeltion  to  vote  predated  declaration  of  war 
In  Vietnam. 

Mr.  and  Mrs    E.  R.  Stablzk. 


Balttmork.  Md  , 

August  6,  1964. 
Hon.  WATira  Morsk. 
U.S.  Senate. 
Washington.  B.C.: 

Our  thanks  for  your  courage   and   sanity 
You  have  our  unqualified  vote  of  confidence 
Warren  and  Eli.\nor  Thkrien 


Columbus,  Ohio. 

AugxL.it   6,   1964. 
Hon.  Watne  Morjse. 
Sente  Office  Building, 
WashiTigton.  D.C.: 

We  heartily  approve  your  oppoeltlon  to 
military  extremlam  Ood  bless  you  and 
strengthen  you. 

Samuel  A.  Corson  F.\mii.y. 


MiDDurrowN,  Conn  , 

AuguH   6,   1964. 
Senator  Watne  Morse, 
Washington,  B.C.: 

Yoiir  position  Is  the  only  sane  voice 

Elizabeth  Petehson. 


Clxvela.nd.  Ohio. 

August  6,  1964 
Watne   Morse, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C.: 
We  support  your  stand  on  Vietnam. 

Chari.es  C.  Davis, 


Orono,  Maine. 

August  8,  1964 
Senator  Watns  Morse, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington.  B.C.: 

You  have  more  courage  than  Is  represented 
by  the  cumulative  votes  against  you  today 
Co  ngra  tulatlons . 

Dr  E  Vaughan  Gulo 


Noarout,  Va  . 
AvLgust  6.  1964. 
Senator  Watni  Morse. 
U.S.  Senate. 
Washington.  B.C.: 

I   appreciate    yoiir    sane    voice    concerning 
Vietnam.     Press  for  rejection. 

Mrs.  Ktrti  OREXifBrnc. 


Ann  Arbor.  Mich., 

August  6,  1964. 
Senator  Watns  Morse, 
Washington,  B.C.: 

Congratulations  on  your  courageous  stand 

on  the  Vietnamese  crisis.     This  is  a  matter 

for   the  United   Nations    rather    than    hasty 

unilateral  military  retaliations      Aside  from 

danger  of  escalation  we  are  setting  a  poor 

example   to   the  smaller   nations  whom    we 

urge  to  settle  their  differences  peaceably. 

Homer  and   Lois    Chance,   Lois   Disney. 

Oregory    and    Judy   Buboff,   Theodore 

and  Sdlth  Heflsy.  Hugh  and  Beatrice 

Henahaw,  Mark  C.  and  Phyllis  PlUsuk. 


Oakland,  CM.rr  .  August  6.  1964 
Senator  Watne  Morse. 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D  C: 

Keep    up    the    strong    »<tand    against    U  8. 
military  action  In  Vietnam. 

Mr   and  Mrs   O    D   Wright 


Presno.  Caldt.,  August  6.  1964. 
Hon.  Watne  Morse. 
U  S.  Senate. 
Washington.  DC: 

Masses  of  us  thank  you  for  your  coiirRge 
If  civilization  lasts  your  name  will  be  long 
remembered 

Ruth  and  C'l  a'ue  Hasty 


ALBrauCRQUE.  N    MEX  . 

August  6.  1964. 
Senator  W^yne  M'>Rsr, 
Senate  Office  Butldtng. 
Washington.  D  C 

All  power  to  your  countgeou.*^  sumd  iigalnst 
the  suicidal  folly  of  attsicklng  a  very  poor  and 
weak  nation  The  iit'ai-K  "an  oi;iy  Intensify 
the  poverty  which  makes  communism  Inevi- 
table and  more  powerful 

DwiGHT  Spencer. 

Philade:  y}ii\   Pa 

Augujt  6   19*^4. 
Senator  \V\yne  Mtirse, 

Senate  O^ice  Buiidtng. 
Washington,  D  C  . 

Urge  Seiittle  recon.meiid  no  farther  mili- 
tary action  In  .southea.st  Asia.  Seek  negoti- 
ated settlement  through  United  Natlon.s 

L.  P    Garner. 


Los  Angele-s.  Calif  , 

Augujt  6,  1964. 
.Senator  Wayne  M  >rse, 
Senate  O^.cf  Bui'.dmg, 
Washington.  D  C 

Applaud  your  courageous  statement  crltlz- 
Ing  our  actions  In  Vietnam.  With  North 
Vietnam  we  share  responsibility  for  major 
war    neutralization.      Only    hope 

Mr   and  Mrs.  Wm.  Oompert. 


Denver,  Colo  , 

August  6. 1964. 
Senator  Wayne  Morse, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  DC: 

We    commend     and     support     your    stand 
against  expanding  war   In  Vietnam 

V.  D.  Wajlker. 


Concord.  Cai  if  ,  .Augunt  6.  1964 
Senator  Wayne  Morse. 
Senate  O-Jice  Building. 
Wiiihington    D  C 

We  nre  niofit  grateful  for  your  courageous 
stand  on  Vietnam  and  you  have  our  com- 
plete support  You  have  laid  the  cards  on 
the  Uible  for  ail  to  see  this  dirty  business 
Keep  up  the  fight  as  there  must  be  millions 
behind  you 

Mr    and  Mrs    M    C    Belknap. 

Mrs    C    M    Davidson 

North  Hc^h  ywciod,  Calif  . 

August  6,  1964 
Senator  Watne  Morse. 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D  C 

We  wholeheartedly  support  your  position 
on  South  Vietnam  and  commend  your  per- 
sonal courage.  Urge  continued  fight  against 
President  Johnson's  request  of  Congress  for 
carte  blanche  authority  In  southeast  Asia. 
Mr  anrt  Mrs  Thomas  Jacobs. 


Hamue.v,  Con.v  , 

August  6,  1964. 
Senator  Wayne   Morse. 
Senate  Office  Building. 
Washington,  DC  : 

PuUy  support  your  position  oii  our  role  In 
South  Vietnam. 

Margaret  Casanova. 


Los  Angeles,  Calif., 

August  6,  itu 
Senator  Wayne  Morse, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington.  DC: 

Strongly  support  your  InteUlgent  and  m. 
ture  position  on  Vietnam  situation. 

R  K.  OooowiM. 

.\storia.  Oreo.. 
August  e,  19H 
Senator  Watne  Morse, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  DC  : 

Congratulate  you  for  your  statesnuuiahip 
and  courage  on  Vietnam. 

Herman  J.  BacH. 

Indianapolis,  Ind., 

August  6,  19«4, 
Senator  Watne  Morse, 
Seruife  Office  Building, 
Washington,  B.C.: 

Appreciate  your  etIort,s  to  Insist  oa 
thoughtful  dl-scusslon  of  all  Implications  in 
South  Vietnam  crisis  Hope  consldwunon 
win  be  given  to  possible  International  con- 
ference leading  to  political  rather  than  prl- 
marlly  military  settlement 

Robert  \.  FANciCEm. 

I/'S  Ange:  ES.  Calif  ,  August  6, 1964. 
Senator  Wayne  Morse. 
Washington.  D  C: 

Congratulations  on  your  stand  against  D.8. 
military  aggressiveness  In  Vietnam  or  any- 
where     Keep  sanity  in  world 

Dan  and  Fr.\nces  Trot. 

Chicago    III.,  August  6,  1H4. 
Senator  Wayne  Morse. 
Washington,    DC: 

Congratulations  on  your  stand  opposing 
war  In  Vietnam.  Get  more  Senators  to  sup- 
port you 

Mr.  and  Mrs    Maurice  Silver. 


Tampa.  Fi.a  ,  Augw^t  6,  l%4. 
Senator  Wayne  Morse 
US.  Sf-nate.   Washington.  DC  ■ 

Heard   your  statements  on  TV.     Am  with 
you  ICX)  percent. 

Mrs    John  Rodriguez. 


New  York.  NY., 

August  6. 1964. 
Senator  Watne  Mor.se, 
U  S   Senate. 
Washington,  B C: 

Agree  with  your  statement  re  Vietnam  and 
wholeheartedly  support  your  courageous 
stand. 

Mr  and  Mrs  John  Dobbs. 


New  York,  NY., 

August  6, 1964. 
Senator  Morse. 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  B  C  : 

Yes.  yes.  yes — and  keep  saying  It.    You  are 
a  sweet  voice  of  reason  on  Vietnam. 

Morton  and  Carol  Kaplam. 

Boston.  Mass.. 

August  6.  1964. 
Senator  Watne  Mor.se. 
Washington,  D  C  : 

I  am  happy  to  see  that  the  light  of  reason 
still  shines      Thank  you;  copy  speech. 

Arthur  Sheehan. 


Minneapolis.  Minn., 

August  6.1964. 
Senator  Watne  Morse. 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  BC: 

We  support  your  minority  position.    Plea*e 
continue  to  speak  up 

William  and  EIleanor  Otternebs. 


196U 

RiDMOND.  OREO..  August  6, 1964. 
senator  Watne  MORSE. 

'^"n''*e"n?rre' Agreement.      Do    anything   you 
can  to  stop  It^    ^^^  ^^    ^    g    knowl». 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  C.  E.  SrawAmT. 

LEBANON,  ORKJ.,  August  6, 1964. 
senator  Watne  MORSE, 
?^f.  Office  Building. 

^J'amCud  of  your  courageous  stand  on 
^Tm    Theard  you  at  Kansas  University. 
Vietnam,    i  nearu  ,  ^^^  banos. 

Portland.  Oreo.,  August  6, 1964. 
senator  Wayne  Morse. 
Tenate  Office  Building, 

'^f^el'l'itri^our  stand  on  the  Vietnam 
situation.  ^^  Mabel  Downs. 

Portland.  Oreo.,  August  6. 1964. 
vr.*TNE  Morse, 

"■r'sX't ''vo^'ur   speech   condemning  U,S. 
nnllairkT  action  In  southeast  Asia  and  op- 
ZL<T  congressional  resolution. 
posing  cong  rqnald  Subotnick. 
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Salem.  Obec,  August  6, 1964. 
Senator  Watne  Morse, 
Washington,  B.C.: 

We    support   you   on   negotiations   rather 
than  extending  Viet  war. 

Robert  and  Shirlet  Miller. 


Salem,  Oreo.,  August  6, 1964. 
Senator  Watne  Morse, 
Senate  Office  Building. 
Washington,  B.C.: 

We  support  you  to  urge  negotiations  and 
not  to  extend  Viet  war. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  E.  Nelsen. 


Eugene,  Oreo.,  August  5. 1964. 
Senator  Watne  Morse, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington.  B.C.: 

Endorse  your  position  on  Vietnam  with- 
out qualifications. 

Martin  and  Joan  Acker. 


Salem,  Oreg.,  August  5. 1964. 
Senator  Wayne  Morse, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  B.C.: 

Praise   your   statement   tonight   on   Viet- 
nam crisis.    You  are  absolutely  right.    Urge 

you  keep  talking. 

Marvin  and  Violet  Mettleton. 


Eugene.  Oreg.,  August  8. 1964. 

Senator  W.^tne  Morse. 

"'sttSr^upport  your  view  that  U.S  pol- 
U-y  in  Vietnam  has  been  provocative  unjusti- 
fied unwise.  _      

Mr  and  Mrs.  Robert  Leepeb. 

Portland.  Oreg.,  August  6,  1964. 

Senauir  Wayne  Morse, 

Senate  O'^.cc  Building.  Washington,  B.C.: 

Wholeheartedly     support    your    stand    on 
Vietnam    and    oppose    expansion    of    McNa- 

'^"^'^^       '"  Dr.  Morris  Malbin. 


Madison,  Wis.,  August  6, 1964. 
Hon.  Watne  Morse, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  B.C.: 

Congratulations  on  your  intelligence,  hon- 
esty, and  courage. 

Gladys  Borchebs. 


New  York,  N.Y.,  August  6. 1964. 
Senator  Watne  Morse. 
Seruife  Office  Building, 
Washington,  B.C.: 

Thanks  for  bringing  out  the  facts  about  our 
Navy  in  North  Vietnam.     We  support  you. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  H.  L,  Feat. 


Portland.  Oreg..  August  6,  1964. 
Senator  W^YNr  MORSE, 
Senate  O'^irc  Building,  Washington,  B.C.: 

We  fuUv  support  vour  lone  and  courageous 
dissent  to  US    warmongering  in  Vietnam. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Peuerbero. 

Sai  EM.  Oreg.,  August  6.  1964. 
Senator  Wayne  Morse. 
Senate  Office  Building,  Washington.  B.C.: 

We  sxipport    the  position  you  are  taking 
regarding  the  crises  in  Vietnam. 

Re.'^pectfullv.  

Mr  and  Mrs.  John  Pullen wider. 

Portland,  Oreg..  August  6,  1964. 
Senator  Wayne  Morse. 
Washinqton,  DC: 

Thank  Ood  for  a  sane  voice.     Thank  you 
for  voicing  20th-century  realities. 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Jacques  Singeb. 

Salem.  Oreo,  August  6.  1964. 
Senator  Wayne  Morse, 
SeTUJfe  Office  Building, 
Wa.<<hington,  D.C.: 
We  support  your  position  on  Vietnam. 

HUET  Peedeeick. 

Portland.  Oreg.,  August  6. 1964. 
Senator  Wayne  Morse, 
Washington,  B.C.: 

Now  more  than  ever  your  courageous  de- 
nunciation of  Pentagon  aggression  vital  lest 

humanltv  perish. 

John  P.  Van-Htnino. 

Madison,  Wis.,  August  6. 1964. 
Senator  Watne  Morse, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  B.C.: 

Accept  my  full  support  for  your  posltl<ffl 
and  action  on  American  policy  in  southeast 

Asia. 

William  A.  Wn.i.Ttifa. 


Holltwood,  Calit..  August  6,  1964. 
Senator  Watne  Morse, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  B.C.: 

Thanks  for  your  courage  and  your  decency 
in  opposing  escalation  of  war  in  Vietnam. 
Thank  God  one  man  In  the  Senate  tells  the 
truth.  You  are  defending  not  only  the  lives 
and  consciences  of  Americans  but  the  future 

itself. 

Mart  P.  Austin. 

Columbia.  S.C,  August  6,  1964. 
Senator  Watne  Morse. 
U.S.  Senate,  Washington,  B.C.: 

Support  opposition  Vietnam   action   con- 
tinue fight.     Support  you  all  the  way.     No 

more  war.  „ 

Emmett  J.  Dubant. 


San  Francisco,  Calif., 

August  6. 1964. 
Senator  Wayne  Morse, 
Senate  Office  Building. 
Washington,  B.C.: 

Highly  respect  your  position,  urge  you  in- 
sist on  United  Nations  decision  before  further 

action.  __      _ 

Margaret  Driogs. 

Inglewood,  Calif., 

August  6,  1964. 

Senator  Wayne  Morse, 
Senate  Office  Building. 
Washington.  B.C.: 
SuDDort  your  Vietnam  position. 

*^*^     ■'  Gail  East. 

Leonia.  N.J.,  August  6, 1964. 
Senator  Wayne  Morse. 
U£.  Senate,  Washington.  B.C.: 

We  and  many  others  support  your  stand 
Vietnamese  crisis  and  hope  for  full  InvesUga- 

tlon. 

ijKMor  J.  Elub  and  Dorothy  M.  Ellis. 


At,h*i''™*.  Calif.,  August  6, 1964. 
Senator  Wayne  Morse, 
Washington,  B.C.:  ....... 

Congratulations  on  your  position  In  favor 
of  more  restraint  on  our  part  In  Vietnam. 
Respectfully, 

William  P.  Gravis. 

Stamford.  N.Y.,  August  6. 1964. 
Hon.  Watne  Morse, 
U  S.  Senate.  Washington,  B.C.: 

Dear  Senatc«  Morse:  Today  you  are  rep- 
resenting  all  that  is  best  in  Americanism. 
Future  generations  wUl  honor  you  for  your 
stand;  do  not  falter. 
Resp>ectfully, 

Stephen  D.  Jacobt. 

Oakland,  Calif.,  August  6. 1964. 
Senator  Wayne  Morse, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  B.C.: 

Congratulations  on  your  stand  regardmg 
Vietnam.    Best  wishes. 

Mott  D.  Cannon. 

Santa  Monica.  Calif.,  August  6, 1964. 
Senator  Wayne  Morse, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  B.C.: 

Heartily  endorse  your  stand  southeast  Asia. 
Keep  up  good  work. 

Harold  K.  and  Kean  Mantius. 

Chicago,  III.,  August  6, 1964. 
Senator  Wayne  Morse, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  B.C.: 
Thank  you — thank  you — thank  you. 

Atlantis  Marshall. 

Los  Angeles,  Calif., 

August  6, 1964. 

Senator  Watne  Morse. 
Senate  Office  Buildin{i, 
Washington,  B.C.: 

Blessings,  voice  of  sanity.  Keep  up  pres- 
sure for  United  Nations  peaceful  solution 
Vietnam  and  southeast. 

Frances  Nelson. 

Wichita,  Kans.,  Augiist  6,  1964. 
Senator  Watne  Morse. 
Senate  Building,  Washington,  B.C.: 

Why  the  administration's  so  impromlsing 
venture  3,000  miles  away  after  aU  the  un- 
declsiveness.  confusion,  and  deceit?  Why  not 
only  80  miles  away?  I  don't  believe  It's  too 
late  yet.  Frankly,  I  am  scared  to  death  and 
we  are  depending  on  your  good  Judgment. 

Bill  Sontag. 

RrVEREDGE,  N.J.,  Au^/ust  6, 1964. 
Senator  Wayne  Morse, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  B.C.: 

We  fully  support  your  courageous  action 
in  the  Vietnam  crisis. 
Respectfully, 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Carl  Fischer. 


Oakland,  Calif., 

August  6.  1964. 

Senator  Watne  Morse, 
Senate  Office  Building, 

Washington,  B.C.:  „.  4.     „ 

We    support    your    position   on    Vietnam. 
Urge   you  embark  on  nationwide   speaking 

^^'  Mr.  and  Mr.  A.  Bbumer. 

LcMS  Angeles,  Calif., 

AugtLSt  6,  1964. 

Senator  Watne  Morse, 
ScTuite  Office  Building, 
Washington,  B.C.: 

HearUly  commend  your  opposition  to  pres- 
ent action  Vietnam.    Suggest  neutralization 

of  southeast  Aslai.  .     ^ 

Edna  MacGowan. 


CX- 
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New  York,  N.Y  , 

August  6.  1964. 
Sen&tor  Watnk  Morse. 
Senate  Offlct  Building, 
Waahington,  D.C.: 

Deeply  grateful  to  you  for  speaking  on 
behalf  of  mllllonB  who  want  pe.ice  May  yju 
continue  to  atand  Orm 

Elizabeth  Moos 


BzxKKLEY.  Calit  ,  Augu-:t  6   1964 
Senator  Watnx  Morse. 
Senate  Office  Building. 
Wathington.  DC 

Congratulations  for  not  being  stampeded 
by  unconvincing  evidence  Into  so-called 
deliberate  bodies  war  hysteria 

RrTH  Anspach 


Nrw  York  N  Y    August  6.  1964 
Senator  Watnx  Morse. 
Wa3hington.  DC 

Admire  your  brave  attitude  and  sane 
thinking  on  the  Vietnam  situation  Thank 
you. 

Prances  M  Mai.de n. 


Bar  H.ARBOR    Maine. 

August  6.  1964 
Senator  Watnx   Morse, 
Sfnate  Office  Building. 
Wa.^hington.  D.C.: 

Support  your  opposition  to  our  military 
■Hctlon  In  North  Vietnam  and  admire  your 
courageous  stand  for  truth  and  Justice 

Oacia  Bodde 


BmooKLYv    N'  Y    August  6,  1964 
.Senator  Watnx  Morse. 
Sfnate  Office  Building. 
Washington,  B.C.: 

Congratulations    on    your    repK)rted    stand 
aijalnst  war. 

ALBKRT   l^ZARUS. 


New  York    N  Y    August  6.  1964 
Senator  Watnx  Morse, 
US   Senate. 
Washington.  DC: 

Congratulations  Support  your  poeltlon 
Vle'nam. 

ROTHSCHIt-D 

Nxw  York,  N  Y  .  A\gU'<t  S.  1964. 
Senator  Watnx  Morse, 
Congress  Of  the  United  States. 
Washington,  DC: 

Thank  you  for  your  courageous  stand  on 
the  Vietnam  Issue  Future  (generations  will 
thank  you. 

Howard  King 

Chapel  Hill   NC     August  6.  1964 
Senator  Watnx  Morse. 
U  S   Senate. 
Washington.  DC: 

With  you  all  the  wav     Keep  talking 

Mrs   Arthl'r  P   Miller. 

New  York    N'  Y  .  August  6    1964 
.Senator  Watnx  Morse. 
Senate  Office  Building. 
Washington,  D.C.: 

Keep  up  good  flght  for  Siinity  peace  and 
Justice.  Am  wiring  my  Congressmen  do  like- 
wise.    Congratulate  and  bless  vour  courage 

Clar.\  Colon. 

Wist  Coxnwall.  Conn  ,  August  6.  1964 
Senator  Watnx  Morse. 
Senate  Office  Building. 
Washington,  D.C.: 

Congratulations  on  Vietnam  stand  His- 
tory and  good  men  everywhere  wi:;  applavid 
your  courage.     Continue   bravely 

jKREMTr    BRECHEX 

Pasadkna,  Calxt  .  August  8.  1964. 
Senator  Watnx  Morse 
U  S.  Senate, 
Washington,  DC: 
We  support  your  stand  In  Vietnam 

Dr.  and  Mrs   Jerome  Weinbero, 


Napervtlle,  III  ,  August  6,  1964. 
Senator  Wayne  Mor.se. 
Senate  O^ce  Building. 
Washtngtnn    D  C 

We  pral.se  yuu  fur  your  stand  on  the  crisis 
In  Vietnam, 

Eugene    W     Kreves. 

Shenorock.  N  Y  ,  August  6,   1964. 
Senator  Wayne  Morse, 
Senate  Office  Building. 
Washington.  D  C 

Oingrutulatlons  on  your  courageous  p'^el- 
tlon  The  majority  of  American  people  be- 
lieve as  you  do 

Mr    and  Mrs    I.eon\rii  Drapki.n 

Gra.\:i  Forks    N    Dak  ,  August  6.  1064. 
Senator  W^yns:  Morse. 
Senate  Office  Building. 
Wa.<ihington,  DC 

Support  your  position  on  southeast  Asia 
It  Is  in  the  victorious  tradition  of  progres.sive 
Ulssldence 

Albert  Stern 

Colorado  Springs.  Colo  . 

Augu.^t  6.  1964 
Sena'^)r   W\yne   Morse, 
Sena:--  Office  Building. 
Washington,  D  C: 

Few  d.ire  tell  the  truth  today  about  Viet- 
nam     We  are   thankful  for  your  voice. 
Helena    Chase   Johnson. 
Mansi  Kern, 
The  Pines  Cheyenne  Mountain 


Los  Angeles,  Calif  , 

August  8.  1964. 
Senator  Wayne  Morse, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington.  D  C 

Please  do  everything  possible  to  continue 
y  )U.'  battle  against  the  terrifying  actions 
taken  by  our  Government  In  Vietnam  You 
are  one  of  the  few  fighting  for  truth  and 
Justice  May  you  have  the  strength  and  de- 
termination to  carry  on  this  flght  despite 
the  grim  power  of  your  opponents  who  seek 
to  hide  the  truth  from  those  to  whom  It 
matters  most,  the  citizens  of  the  United 
States.  No  words  can  express  my  apprecia- 
tion of  the  debt  we  owe  you.  Good  heal'h 
and  good  luck. 

ROBfRT\    DiAM    'NT> 


Lincoln,  Nebr  , 

Augu.-.t  6,  1964 
Senator  Watnx  Morse. 
Senate  Office  Building. 
Washington.  D  C 

Deeply  appreciate  your  stand  oppoeln>{ 
hypocrisy  oi  simultaneous  [je-.K-eful  tiilk 
belligerent  action 

R    H    Marks 

Grove,  III  . 
August  6.  1964 
Senator  Wayne  Morse 
Senate  Office  Building. 
Washington.  D  C 

I  cheer  you  for  your  stand  on  crisis  In 
Vietnam. 

^L^aY  Phillips 

Lemont,  III. 

Washington,  DC  , 

August  6.  1964 
Seiuitor   Wayne   Morse. 
US   Senate. 
Wa.shtngton.  D  C 

Support  heartily  your  position  of  con- 
science In  Viet  crlsLs 

Ge(jrge  Spencer. 

Hancock  Center  Mass  . 

August  6.  1964 
Senator   Wayne   Morse, 
S'-nate  Office  Building. 
Washington    D  C 

You  have  supp<irt  of  all  thinking  people. 
Do  not  give  up  the  battle 

Dr  Richard  M  Schneer 


Washington,  dc 

August  t,  ijAj 
Senator  Morse,  ■ 

Senate  Office  Building, 
Washingt'jn.  DC 

Commend  you  on  Vietnam  Please  flu 
buster  White  Hoxi^e  war  resniuuon  „„'" 
Monday  "°^ 

Ben  Stacklu 

New  York,  N  Y,, 

August  6.  1S64 
Wayne  Morse. 
Senate  Office  Building. 
Wa.-i'imgton,  D  C  : 

Strongly  support  your  criticism  (jf  south- 
east A.-;'.a  [jo.uy  and  endorse  your  refugj; 
support  congressional  resolution 

Robert  Brown 


los  Anceij:s,  Calif 

August  6.  1964 
5^enat<jr  Morse, 
Senate  Offirr  Budding. 
Washmgtii't,  DC: 

Approve  your  stand  on  Vietnam  sltuaUon. 

Zelda  Gri-bbs 

State  College.  Pa  .  Augu.ti  6.  ii64 
,   '  Wayne  M'  irse, 
US.  senate. 
Washington  DC: 

Approve  your  position  as  on  TV  Interview 
yesterday  Urge  complete  use  of  United 
Nations. 

Warren  S  SMriH 


New  Haven.  Conn,.  August  6  19S4 
Senator  Wayne  Morse, 
V  S    Senate. 
Washington  D  C: 

Strongly  support  your  Vietnam  stand  m 
New  York  Times  today 

fi-AI  ru  F    Gt'EHTIN 

Los  .^N(;ELES.  Calif,.  August  6.  1964 
Senator  Wav.ne  Morse, 
Washington  D  C: 

Your  honest,  courageous  statement  con- 
cerning Vietnam  Is  outstanding  example  cf 
best  In  American  public  life, 

Thomas  A.vnet'S 

Valley  Stream,  N  Y  ,  August  6,  1964 
Senator  Wayne  Morse, 
Senate  Office  Building. 
Washington  D  C: 

Thank  you  for  your  continued  s,inlty  on 
Vietnam 

Leah  Harris 

New  York.  N  Y  ,  August  6.  1964 
Senator  Way.ne  Morse. 
Washirigton  D  C  : 

Admire  your  .sane  and  C'^urageous  stand 
on  the  Vietnamese  Issue  You  have  our  Jul! 
support. 

Irving  M.  Zeitlin. 


San  Jose.  Calif  ,  August  6.  1964 
Senator  Wayne  Morse. 
Wa.hington.  D  C 

We.    the    rational    minority,    support    your 
courageous  stand   on   Vietnam. 

John   Bf31nstein 
President,  FDR  Democratic  Club.  Cali- 
fornia Democratic  Council. 


Rochester,  N.Y.,  August  6.  1964 
Senator  Way.ne  .Morse. 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington.  D  C 

You    are   rls;ht      We   want    no   war      Let's 
get  out   of  Vietnam   before   t<x)   late 

Karl  Neil, 
Rcxrhester,  N  Y. 


l96Jt 

boston,  Mass..  August  6, 1964. 
senator  Wayne  MORSE,  | 

U.S.  senate, 

""•'""7«mlatlon8  on  your  courageous  crltl- 
,TTl^etli\Z   reprisal.     Please   continue 
''*T,.iion  wisdom  of  our  policy. 

"""*^'^  Florian  Weissenborn. 
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MoNTCLAiK,  N  J,.  August  6. 1964. 
senator  WAYNE  Morse, 
fenate  Office  Building. 

""'Zl^fZniftor  your  reasonable  and  sane 
,Jtment  repardln^'  Vietnam,    Your  courage 
^ndiudgment  appreciated, 
t^"  ■■      •*  Mrs.  L.  Freeman, 

Af on  fclajr,  N.J. 

PORTLAND,  OnzG,  August  6. 1964. 
senator  WAYNE  Morse. 
senate  Oficc  Bu-.ldmg. 
WashmQton.  D  C  : 

%uDPort  your  position  on  Vietnam. 
"  Mr,  and  Mrs.  A.  H.  Kerr. 

Portland,  Oreg. 


ErcENE,  Greg,,  August  6.  1964. 
senator  Wayne  Morse. 
senate  Ofice  Building.  \ 

Was'ivigtcn.  DC: 

Bravo     Your    position  on   Vietnam   abso- 
lutely right.     Conference  table  civilized  so- 

■"'''  Catherin  Lauris. 


Astoria.  Greg.,  August  6,  1964. 

Senator  W\yne  Morse. 
US   Senate.  I 

Senate  O'fice  Building. 
Was'r.naton.  D  C  : 
I  ."support    your   position  on  Vietnam  and 

evervthlr.g  else. 

Shane  Ruuttila. 


Astoria,  Greg,,  August  6,  1964. 
Senator  Wayne  Morse. 

[•  i'   Senate. 

Senate  Qfice  Building, 

Was'iripton.  DC  : 

I   appl.iud    your    decision    to    vote   no   on 
V.eiii.ime.^e  resolution  and  salute  your  cour- 

.ige 

Julia  Ruuttila. 


Portland,  Oreg,.  August  6,  1964. 
Hon  Wayne  Morse, 
Senate  Qfice  Building. 
^'ashmgton.  DC  : 

Bravo     Heartily  favor  negotiation  Vietnam 
crisis     American  withdrawal  overdue. 

G.  Bernhard  Pedde. 


lOU  NO,   28—20  QUESTIONS  ABOUT 
YOUR  LOADED  LIGHT  BILL 


Mr.  METCALF.  Mr.  President,  a 
favorite  propaganda  technique  of  the 
lOU's— they  call  themselves  investor- 
owned  ut  ilitles— is  the  rigged  quiz.  Elec- 
trical con-sumers  are  asked  questions  and 
told  answers  which  create  an  image  of 
the  local  power  company  as  home  folks, 
overburdened  by  taxes  and  reg:ulation 
but  nevertheless  struggling  to  meet  the 
payroll,  just  as  the  comer  grocer. 

Anyone  interested  in  an  elaboration  of 
ihi.s  technique  will  find  most  interesting 
the  articles.  "A  Farm  Family  Visit  to  a 
Powerhouse."  and  "Rigging  Your  Own 
Quiz  Programs"  which  appeared  in  the 
June  8,  1961  and  November  23.  1961 
issues,  respectively,  of  "Public  Utilities 
Fortnightly."  an  industry  publication. 

Mr.  President,  there  is  a  great  need  for 
consumer  understanding  of  utility  opera- 
tion.   The  electric  light  and  power  in- 


dustry is  the  Nation's  largest.  Every 
month  millions  of  American  families 
each  pay  the  local  power  company  up  to 
$5  more  than  it  needs  to  provide  elec- 
trical service,  expand  and  make  a  reason- 
able profit.  For  many  consumers,  the 
$60-a-year  overcharge  cancels  out  the 
income  tax  reduction  voted  by  Congress 
this  year. 

Companies  use  part  of  this  monthly 
overcharge  to  finance  a  massive  propa- 
ganda campaign,  through  their  advertis- 
ing and  public  relations  programs  and  by 
contributions  to  a  variety  of  organiza- 
tions which  want  to  shift  more  taxes 
from  the  rich  to  those  less  able  to  pay 
and  which  would  abolish  the  United 
Nations.  They  also  seek  to  weaken  or 
destroy  their  nonprofit  competitors — 
the  rural  electric,  municipal  and  public 
utility  district  power  suppliers.  The 
lOU's  do  not  like  competition,  which 
forces  them  to  reduce  rates. 

Part  of  the  overcharge  is  kept  by  the 
companies  as  extra  profit.  However, 
ordinary  stockholders  in  power  compa- 
nies do  not  always  benefit  from  the  con- 
sumer overcharge.  In  fact,  if  you  hold 
stock  in  an  investor-owned  power  com- 
pany, you  may  get  "taken"  twice— once 
when  you  pay  your  light  bill  and  again 
when  you  get  your  dividend  check.  The 
equity  of  ordinary  stockholders  in  some 
power  companies  is  being  diluted  by 
creation  of  additional  stock  which  is  sold 
to  company  insiders  for  as  little  as  one- 
fourth  of  the  price  charged  ordinary 
stockholders. 

In  an  attempt  to  provide  better  under- 
standing of  this  issue,  I  have  prepared 
20  questions  and  answers  which  will,  I 
hope,  help  offset  the  rigged  quiz  pro- 
grams of  the  power  companies  and  afford 
consumers  a  better  understanding  of 
their  electricity  bills. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Recchid.  these  20  questions  and  answers. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  ques- 
tions and  answers  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 
Twenty  Questions 

1.  Who  supplies  the  power? 

2.  How  do  power  suppliers  differ? 

3.  How  do  lOU's   differ   from   other  busi- 
nesses? 

4.  Eton't  power  companies  pay  any  taxes.'' 

5.  Do  the  lOU'B  refund  taxes  when  they 
collect  too  much? 

6.  Must  an  lOU  refund  other  overcharges? 

7.  How  are  electric  rates  set? 

8.  Are  lOU  profits  increasing? 

9.  Are  lOU  rates  too  high? 

10.  Don't  lower  rates  Increase  sales? 
ll!  Do  lOU  Insiders  get  cut-rate  stock? 

12.  What  do  options  cost? 

13.  Are  option  windfalls  taxed? 

14.  Arent     options     more     costly     than 

15.  Then  why  do  lOU's  use  options? 

16.  What  will  reduce  my  light  bill? 
17    How  do  lOU's  distribute  propaganda? 

18.  How  do  lOU's  help  ultra-right  groups? 

19.  Do  the  companies  publicize  such  gifts? 
2o!  Who  pays  for  this  profyaganda? 
1.  Who  supplies  the  power? 
About  three-fourths  of  the  electricity  in 

the  United  States  is  supplied  by  220  com- 
pimies.  These  are  the  large  "investor-owned 
utiliUea"  (as  they  call  themselves)  or  the 
IOITb  (as  I  perfer  to  call  them).  Together 
these  companies  comprise  the  largest  indus- 
try in  the  United  States,  with  about  12  per- 


cent  of  all,  caplUl   invested   in  business  in 
the  Nation. 

The  rest  of  the  power — less  than  26  per- 
cent—is supplied  by  nonprofit  systems,  in- 
cluding munlclpels  (city  owned),  rural  elec- 
tric cooperatives,  and  public  utility  districts. 
All  power  suppliers  axe  alike  in  one  sense. 
They  are  monopolies,  being  the  sole  supplier 
of  power  in  a  given  area,  with  rare  excep- 
tions. 

2.  How  do  power  suppliers  differ? 
The  IGU's  and  rural  electric  cooperatives 
are  privately  owned;  the  other  systems  are 
publicly  owned.  The  lOU's  are  controlled 
by  principal  stockholders,  which  are  fre- 
quently holding  companies,  insurance  com- 
panies,' banks  or  individuals  who  live  far 
from  the  companies'  service  areas.  The  rural 
electrics  are  controlled  by  the  consimiers 
they  serve.  Each  customer  has  one  vote. 
Likewise  the  municipal  and  public  utility 
district  systems  are  locally  controlled. 

Control  of  the  IGU's  is  usually  cen- 
tralized. In  fact,  in  some  instances  all  vot- 
ing at  annual  meetings — of  millions  of 
shares  of  stock— is  by  proxy.  The  primary 
interest  of  IGU  investors  Is  profit. 

In  contrast,  the  primary  interest  of  con- 
sumer-owned power  suppliers  is  good  serv- 
ice, at  the  lowest  possible  cost. 

3.  How  do  IGU's  differ  from  other  busi- 
nesses? 

Competitive,  free  enterprise  businesses  are 
subject  to  risks  and  losses.  About  15,000 
ordinary  businesses  fall  each  year.  There 
has  not  been  a  failure  in  the  giant  electric 
light  and  power  Industry  in  more  than  a 
generation.  This  Is  because,  as  utilities,  they 
are  granted  numerous  special  favors  by  gov- 
ernment and  practically  guaranteed  all  ex- 
penses, including  taxes,  plus  profit.  In  other 
words,  they  are  essentially  cost-plus  con- 
tractors, assured  costs,  including  taxes,  plus 
profit. 

4.  Do  not  power  companies  pay  any  taxes? 
No.     Despite  what  many  IGU's  advertise, 

each  company  "merely  acts  as  tax  collector 
for  the  Government."  Surprisingly,  these 
are  the  words  of  a  private  power  spokesman, 
Edwin  Vennard.  managing  director  of  Edison 
Electric  Institute,  the  IGU  trade  association. 
You,  the  customer,  pay  the  taxes  when  you 
pay  your  light  bill.  They  are  included  by 
the  company  as  part  of  Its  expenses. 

If  you  don't  pay  those  taxes  which  are  in- 
cluded in  your  light  bill,  the  company  will 
cut  off  your  lights. 

In  their  advertisements,  some  IGU's  try 
to  appear  to  be  identical  to  other  businesses. 
But  the  IGU's  have  a  monopoly  on  an 
essential  product,  for  which  demand  is  un- 
paralleled, along  with  the  practical  assurance 
of  all  expenses — Including  taxes — plus  profit. 
How  many  other  businesses  are  in  that 
category? 

5.  Do  the  IGU's  refund  taxes  when  they 
collect  too  much? 

Hardly  ever.  In  fact  many  lOU's  do  not 
even  pass  on  tax  reductions  to  the  constuner 
who  buys  electricity  at  a  rate  set  high  enough 
to  pay  the  company's  taxes  and  other  ex- 
penses. Under  the  Revenue  Act  of  1964,  for 
example,  private  power  companies  get  two 
tax  reductions — a  2-percent  cut  in  1964  and 
an  additional  2  percent  reduction  in  1965. 
But  according  to  a  State-by-State  survey 
by  the  New  York  Times  in  June  of  1964, 
many  companies  do  not  plan  to  pass  this 
tax  reduction  on  to  their  customers  and 
several  State  regulatory  conunissions  have 
Indicated  they  will  make  no  effort  to  get  the 
companies  to  do  so. 

This  is  only  the  most  recent  exsonple  of 
the  IGU's  failure  to  pass  tax  reductions  on 
to  the  customer.     Since  World  War  11  the 


1  Just  one  insurance  company — Metro- 
politan Life— has  more  than  twice  as  much 
Invested  in  the  electric  power  indiistry  as 
the  Federal  Government  has  invested  in  the 
Tennessee  Valley  Authority. 
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Federal  Gorernment  ha«  granted  nine  tax 
reductlona  to  the  lOU's.  Many  companies 
hav*  simply  pocketed  the  reduction.  Since 
1964  the  lOU's  have  obtained  more  than  a 
binton  dollars  in  tax  relief  through  acceler- 
ated amortlaatlon  (fast  wrlteofTs  of  property 
for  tax  purposes)  and  more  than  a  half  a  bil- 
lion dollars  through  liberalized  depreciation 
The  investment  tax  credit  provides  them  an 
annual  tax  savings  of  more  than  $50  million 
The  Revenue  Act  of  1964  will  save  the  in- 
dustry $60  million  In  1964  and  1100  mllUon 
In  1986  and  every  year  thereafter  In 
addition  power  companies  have  distributed 
more  than  •741  million  In  tax-free  dividends 
which,  because  of  rapid  depreciation,  are 
considered  a  return  of  capital 

Thus,  In  summary,  many  private  power 
companies  are  really  tax  collectors  who.  when 
the  Oovemment  cuts  the  tax  rate,  keep  on 
collecting  taxes  from  the  consumer  at  the 
higher  rate.  But  If  taxes  are  raised.  lOU's 
pass  the  Increase  on  to  the  consumer.  So 
the  lOU's  collect  more  tax  dollars  than  they 
turn  over  to  local.  State,  and  Federal 
Oovemments. 

6  Must  an  lOU  refund  other  overcharges? 

No  One  of  the  principles  of  utility  regu- 
lation is  the  "water  over  the  dam"  rule 
Under  this  principle.  If  revenues  or  ex- 
penses are  incorrectly  estimated,  the  party 
damaged  does  not  get  a  refund  Another 
way  of  statinf  this  principle  would  be  the 
old  phrase,  "^et  bygones  be  bygones."  The 
trouble  with  this  rule,  as  far  as  the  electric 
constimer  Is  concerned.  Is  that  in  rate  cases 
most  of  the  experts  are  on  the  side  of  the 
lOU's.  Many  regulatory  commissions  do 
not  have  sulBcient  staff  to  analyze  critically 
the  company's  statements  And  in  most 
States  electric  consumers  are  unorganized. 

One  of  the  eases  I  have  used  to  Illustrate 
how  the  "water  over  the  dam"  principle 
hurts  the  consiuner  Involves  the  Virginia 
Electric  8c  Power  Co.  About  10  years  ago 
it  started  sending  out  light  bills  every  other 
month,  instead  of  each  month  During  a 
rate  case  at  that  time  the  company  was 
asked  how  much  money  It  would  save  send- 
ing out  only  half  as  many  bills  The  com- 
pany said  there  would  be  practically  no 
savings.  The  State  regulatory  commission 
accepted  this  statement,  and  granted  the 
company  the  rate  inrerase  It  requested 
Yet  by  1963  the  company  was  telling  Its 
shareholders  that  It  was  saving  almost  $2  5 
mllUon  a  year  Just  by  bimonthly  billing. 
This  saving  was  not  pa-ssed  on  to  the  con- 
.sumer.  And  as  late  as  February  1964.  a 
spokesman  for  the  State  regulatory  commis- 
sion said  he  dldnt  even  know  how  much  the 
company  was  saying  by  bimonthly  billing. 

Recent  studies  of  the  companies'  own 
reports  show  that  95  IOC's  overcharged 
their  consumers  more  than  i2^  blUlon  in 
recent  years.  But  past  overcharges  cannot 
be  balanced  off  against  future  profits  The 
money  is  goat — water  over  the  dam 

So  the  lOU's  are  better  off  than  the 
ordinary  cost-plus  contractor,  who  some- 
times has  to  go  before  a  renegotiation  board 
which  will  require  him  to  return  excess 
profit. 

7  How  are  electric  rates  aer.'' 

OfHclals  elected  by  the  electric  consumers 
establish  rates  for  rural  electric  cooperatives 
and  municipals.  But  rates  for  IOU"s.  which 
serve  four  out  of  five  Americans,  are  In  most 
cases  established  by  a  State  regulatory  com- 
mission. Most  commissions  and  utility  con- 
sultants consider  a  8-percent  rate  of  return 
on  Investment  to  be  reasonable.  TTius  If  the 
comp>any  has  $100  million  Invested  In  plant 
and  equipment,  rates  will  be  set  to  provide 
the  company  a  net  operating  Income  or  profit 
of  $6  million  ($100  mllUon  times  8  percent) 
after  expanses.  Including  taxes,  are  deducted 
from  revenue. 

A  6-perosnt  rate  of  return  on  Investment 
usually  m«an«  a  9-  or  10-percent  return  on 
common    stock.    This    Is    because    carrying 


charges  on  bonds  tnd  preferred  stuck,  by 
which  the  average  lOU  rulses  well  over  half 
Its  capital,  are  well  belww  S  percent — about 
4  or  4 '-J  percent. 

TTPICAi.    RATI    or    BETfHN 

Revenue  1*20  million  i  minus  expenses 
<$14  million)  I  Including  taxes  i  equals  net 
apemting  Income  i  $6  million  i  divided  by 
THte  ba.se  i$liX)  mlllluni  i  jilant  and  equip- 
ment) equals  rule  of  return.  6  percent  Be- 
cause of  lax  regulation  the  rate  of  return  t^r 
some  companies  has  risen  as  high  as  9  per- 
cent 

8    Are  lOU  profits  Increasing? 

Yes  Standard  &  Piior's.  a  leading  Invest- 
ment adviser  and  financial  publisher,  re- 
ported In  1963  that  In  the  pu6i  few  years, 
a  number  of  electric  utilities  m  reiiAt^d  their 
earnings  to  the  extent  thiit  nite.s  .,f  return  on 
invested  capital  reached  or  exceodrd  those 
allowed  by  regulntory  authorities  ••  Net  In- 
come for  electric  utilities  has  advanced  from 
14  5  cents  out  of  every  revenue  dollar  In 
1952  to  18  cents  In  196:J.  a  gain  of  almost  26 
percent."  according  to  a  lu6;i  report  by  Mer- 
rill Lynch.  Pierce.  Fenner  &  Smith,  the  larg- 
est Investment  stock  bruker.ige  house 

Standard  &  Pcxir's  predicted  that  "the  ex- 
traordinary growth  of  the  electric  [xiwer  and 
light  Industry  during  recent  years  is  but  a 
foreshadowing  of  continued  progress  to 
come." 

9.  Are  lOU  rates  too  high? 

Yes.  According  to  Standard  Si  Poor's  the 
net  earnings  of  electric  utilities  Increased 
«543  million  from  1958  to  1962,  yet  during 
the  .same  4-year  period  the  net  efTect  of 
lOU  rate  changes  was  an  Increase,  of  $85 
million. 

The  net  effect  of  rate  changes  Is  now  a 
slight  decrease,  but  these  small  cut*  don't 
begin  to  give  the  cu.stomer  his  due.  Tech- 
nological changes  have  produced  great  sav- 
ings. .Although  cost  of  electricity  to  the  resi- 
dential customer  Is  less  than  two-thirds  what 
It  was  during  World  War  I,  twice  as  many 
kilowatt  hours  of  power  can  now  be  obtained 
from  a  ton  of  co«,l  as  was  possible  at  the  end 
of  World  War  II  Power  p<K)llng  is  also  pro- 
viding spectacular  sowings.  These  Iniertled 
triinsmlsslon  systems  will  provide  savings 
estimated  at  $3  billion.  Just  tvom  reduction 
of  reserve  capacity,  by  1980 

Forbes  magazine  rep<jrted  In  1964  that  the 
Industry's  "net  Income  is  rising  faster  than 
net  property  and  the  Industry's  rate  of  re- 
turn has  moved  up  steadily  '  But  instead 
of  sharing  the  Increasing  profits  wi'.  h  the 
consumers,  the  solution  to  the  rate  'f  return 
"pr.)bleni.  "  according  to  Forbes,  'set-ms  to  He 
In  expanding  the  rare  base" 

10  D<)n't  lower  ra^es  Increase  sales? 

Yes.  they  do  Fiirthermore.  when  lOU's 
reduce  rates,  they  still  do  well  flnanclally 
Most  of  the  lOU  s  close  to  the  Tenne?^sf»c 
Valley  Au'horlty  have  reduced  rates  more, 
proportionately,  than  companies  In  other 
parts  of  the  country  .And  their  common 
stock  earnings  have  Increased  more  than 
twice  as  fast  as  the  national  average.  In 
Oregon  and  Washington  residential  families 
use  from  two  to  four  times  as  much  electric- 
ity as  persons  In  Montana,  where  the  rates 
are  about  twice  as  high  Oregon  and  Wash- 
ington have  substantial  Federal  power  de- 
velopment and  consumer -owned  power  sys- 
tems which  provide  yardsticks  by  which  the 
public  can  compare  profit  aiid  nonprofit 
power  There  Is  not  a  single  municipal 
power  system  or  public  utility  district  In 
Montana. 

11  Do    IOC    Insiders    get    cutrate    stock'' 
Yes,  many  do     Power  companies,  which  are 

ensured  expen.ses.  Including  big  salaries  and 
retirement  plans,  plus  profit,  are  different 
from  competitive  businesses,  some  of  which 
argue  that  they  have  to  offer  restricted  stock 
options  to  key  executives  to  provide  Incen- 
tive. But  during  the  complacent  lii-SO's  a 
number  of  power  companies — by  now  at  least 


29 — started  Issuing  their  key  executlvta  ,- 
strlcted  8tix:k  options.  One  of  ths  Im!1 
lOU  executives  can  now  buy  the  •toek* 
a  price  no  more  than  or  even  slightly  bslos 
what  It  was  when  the  option  was  graat? 
The  market  value  of  many  utility  stocks  ^ 
Increased  fivefold — In  one  case,  fourtsto! 
fold— since  1950  This  means  that  an  Ion 
executive  with  a  stock  option  may  buy  t» 
.$100.  the  same  amount  of  stock  for  which  u 
ordinary  stockholder  must  pay  several  hun. 
dred  dollars  Some  lOU  Insiders  In  Texas  »nd 
Montana  made  several  hundred  thousand 
dollars  apiece  In  windfall  profits  by  using  thi 
restricted  stock  option 

In  the  case  of  the  president  of  the  Montan* 
Power  Co  .  who  made  $370,000  In  wln<u»Ii 
profit  In  one  option  transaction,  the  wln<Ujjj 
has  more  than  doubled  to  about  $800,000  be- 
cause of  the  Increasing  market  value  of  uu 
stock 

12    What  do  options  cost? 

It  is  Impossible  for  a  regulatory  commii. 
slon  to  estimate  the  future  value  of  option 
stock  Therefore,  profits  from  options  irs 
not  Included  In  the  ratemaklng  process.  I». 
suance  of  these  options  dilutes  the  equity 
of  ordinary  stockholders  and  Indirectly  re- 
duces  the  company's  capital,  because  stock 
Sijld  on  the  market  provides  the  company  full 
market  value,  while  option  stock  does  not 
Furthermore,  availability  of  option  stocks  en- 
courages company  officials  to  forgo  rate  re- 
ductlons  and  make  ever  greater  profit,  thus. 
Increasing  the  market  value  of  the  stock,  lo 
their  windfall  profit  will  be  even  larger  when 
they  exercise  their  options. 

13.  Are  option  windfalls  taxed'' 

Not  always.  If  the  company  executive  seUi 
his  .stock,  he  will  have  to  pay  only  capltil 
gains,  which  Is  25  percent  or  le.s8.  If  he  glvei 
the  stock  to  a  tax-exempt  organization  he 
may  be  able  to  deduct  the  market  value  of 
the  stock — not  Just  the  lower  option  price— 
from  his  grc^s  Income. 

But  with  smart  advice  from  his  tax  lawyer, 
he  may  give  the  stock  to  his  wife  or  children 
.md  avoid  not  only  Federal  Income  tax.  capi- 
tal gains  tax  and  gift  tax  but  also— with 
advice  planning — estate  tax  as  well. 

The  average  .American  may  make  less  In 
his  life  than  an  lOU  official  makes  In  one 
option  transaction,  but  the  consumer  might 
pay  more  taxes  on  his  lifetime  earnings  than 
the  IOC  executive  pay  on  this  one  windfall. 

14.  Aren't  options  more  costly  than 
s*rals;ht  salary  Increases  and  bonuses'' 

Absolutely  There  Is  no  question  that 
stock  options  are  far  costlier  than  salary  In- 
creases or  bonuses  becau.se  the  latter  are 
tax-deductible  The  coet  of  stock  options,  on 
the  other  hand.  Is  not  For  exan.ple.  sup- 
pose a  utility  comp.iny  president  makes  a 
$300,000  profit  through  the  restrlr'ed  stock 
option  The  company  Is  therefore  out  $300,- 
000  In  capital  forgone  But  If  the  president 
had  received  a  $300,000  bonus,  and  If  the 
•State  or  Federal  regulatory  commission  ruled 
that  the  $300,000  bonus  was  compensation 
for  services  rendered,  the  company  would  be 
out  nothing  It  could  Include  the  entire 
.$300,000  In  lt,s  operating  expenses,  which  the 
companv  gets  from  Its  customers 

15  Then  why  do  lOU's  use  options? 
IOC  expen.ses.  including  taxes,  are  simply 

p;issed  on  to  the  consumer  Perhaps  more 
Importantly,  bonuses  and  salaries  are  some- 
times publicized  and  options  are  u.sually  hid- 
den Not  even  stockholders  are  told  much 
ab<jut  option  benefits  Power  companies 
sometimes  send  their  own  propaganda  and 
reprints  from  the  Readers  Digest  along  with 
the  luht  bill  But  have  you  ever  seen  a  re- 
port from  a  power  company  on  how  Its  of- 
ficials are  benefiting — at  the  expense  of  the 
ordinary  stockholder  and  consumer — from  a 
restricted  stock  option  plan? 

16  What    win    reduce   my    light    bill? 
Regulatory      commissions      compKJsed     of 

strong  members  who  do  what  they  are  sup- 
posed   to    do    I  regulate    the    utilities)    and 


-^  h«  an  expert  staff  and  an  Informed 
••^•f  ^0^01  electric  consumers  wUl  help 
°^n  slvmgs  for  the  ratepayer  whUe  stUl 
obtain  »»/'"»„  companlee  to  make  a  rea- 
»"°'\°/ '  oflf  Howeve^^  the  most  effective 
•°:Sf<^  of  rate  reduction  Is  to  give  the 
""T^  more  competition.  In  the  form  of 
^°^^  .^7  DOwer  systems,  rural  electric  co- 

^X.  ^^bll^  ""»*y  '^''^-  •^'*  '^■ 

"^^  arr-^ySd'stlck"  competitors  because 

Iterations  and  rates  charged  by  private 

JJ^rcompanles  can  be  measured   against 

^^,  lOD's  attack  these  competitors  as 
JJllstic  or  worse,  although  all  of  them 
S"^much    more_  democratic^  than  JOU^s. 
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H*    monoDoly   lOU's   have   no   real   compe 
"^f      7nd   they   are   afraid  of  even   remote 
SmJetmon-by-comparlson  offered  by  yard- 

"^'J^etSe^Oeorgla  Power  paid  the  _city 
,  oj^me  Oa  $50,000  for  its  agreement  not 
t  «SbUsh  a  municipal  electric  system  In 
!°^tUlon  with-  Georgia  Power. 
T  mral  electric  cooperative  In  Montana 
^  charged  9>.  mills  per  kilowatt  hour  by 
^nwna  Power  Co.  until  Congress  voted 
!S  for  a  transmission  line  to  serve  the 
c^iratlve.       whereupon       the       company 

^r.tic  rut  the  rate  to  SVa  mills. 
^C'k  in  the  turtles,  the  Consolidated  Ed- 
ison Co  of  New  York  City  fought  off  a  rate 
Suction,  then  cut  rates  anyhow.  Why? 
^suse  the  then  Mayor  Plorello  La  Quardla 
S?«tened  to  set  up  a  municipal  power- 
S  as  a  yardstick  by  which  reasonable 
^tes  for  the  city  could  be  determined. 

As   former    Federal    Power    Commissioner 
Howard  Morgan  snld  In  1963 : 

"Regulation  must  be  supplemented  by  pro- 
KmmTthat  In  addition  to  their  other  roles 
would  provide  the  yardsticks  and  competitive 
restraining  forces  necessary  to  assist  the  reg- 
ulaton-  commissions  In  their  efforts  to  hold 
the  price  of  electric  utility  rates  to  Just  and 
^onable  levels.   •    •    •  Few  utilities  •    •   • 
can  stand  the  glaring  contrast  between  their 
own  rates  and  those  of  the  Federal  and  rural 
electrification   programs      Wherever  such  a 
Rlarlng   contrast    has    existed,    the    utilities 
have   found    means    of    reducing   costs   and 
rates     Thev  have  had  no  other  choice." 
17  How  do    IOC's  distribute  propaganda? 
The    companies    enclose    propaganda    re- 
prints   In    bills    to    consumers   and    reports 
to  stockholders.    They  spend  mUlions  of  dol- 
lars on  advertising.    The  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission reviews  questionable  ads  of  some  In- 
dustries hut  not  the  Institutional  ads  of  the 
IOCS,    although     one    series    of    national 
ads  by  the  companies,  which  associated  the 
companies'    competitors    with    communism. 
was  termed   "particularly  ugly"  by  the  late 
President  Kennedy.     The  lOU's  "plant"  edi- 
torials with    friendly   editors.     They   circu- 
late In  most  States  films  such  as  "The  Power 
Within."  which  attacks  rural  electric  coop- 
eratives    The  film  Is  accompanied  by  a  de- 
tailed manual   instrucUng  the  person  who 
ahowB  the  film  how  to  get  his  audience  to 
write    Congressmen    letters    which    "appear 
spontaneous   and   not  as  though  it  were  a 
planned  concerted  effort  by  any  one  Inter- 
ested group"  being  carefiU  not  to  "betray  the 
source  of  the  letters  to  the  recipient." 

The  Federal  Power  Commission  has  said 
that  the  cost  of  propaganda  should  not  be 
charged  to  consumers.  But  the  regulatory 
commission  staffs — thanks  to  utility  lobby- 
ing—do not  have  sufficient  staff  to  check 
closely  on  many  aspects  of  company  opera- 
tions. 
18.  How  do  lOU's  help  ultrarlght  groups? 
Many  power  companies  contribute  regtilar- 
ly  to  organizations  which  advocate  abolition 
of  the  Cnlted  Nations  and  the  lnc<Mne  tar, 
curtailment  of  lOU  competition  (rural 
electrics,  municipal  and  Federal  power  pro- 
grams) and  denial  of  civil  rights.  These  or- 
ganizations Include  itonion  Forum,  Amer- 


ica's Future,  Harding  College  (and  Its  na- 
tional education  program),  the  Southern 
States  Industrial  Council,  the  Conunlttee  for 
Constitutional  Government,  and  the  Foun- 
dation for  Economic  Education  (which  pub- 
lishes the  Freeman  magazine) .  Many  power 
company  executives  also  serve  as  officials  of 
these  organlaatlons,  which  widely  distribute 
radio  programs,  pamphlets,  editorials,  and 
newsletters. 

19.  Do  the  lOU's  publicize  such  gifts? 
Not  11  they  can  help  It.    In  reports  to  the 

Federal  Power  Commission,  some  companies 
liunp  several  hundred  thousand  dollars  as 
"contributions"  despite  regulations  which 
require  some  Itemization.  Sometimes  these 
contributions  are  listed  as  part  of  the  com- 
panies' operating  expenses,  chargeable  to 
the  consumer.  Frequently  a  number  of 
companies  will  make  regular,  fairly  small 
contributions  to  various  ultrarlght  organi- 
zations. That  way  the  contribution  of  each 
company  doesn't  seem  too  significant.  But 
similar,  regular  contributions  from  many 
companies  provide,  in  total,  sizable  retain- 
ers lor  the  ultrarlght  organizations. 

20.  Who  pays  lor  the  lOU  propaganda, 
overcharges  and  options? 

In  1981  Ernest  Gruening.  then  a  news- 
paperman and  now  U.S.  Senator  from  Alaska, 
wrote  a  book  about  power  company  propa- 
ganda, entitled  "The  Public  Pays." 

The  book  was  reissued  In  1964  with  an 
amended  title,  which  still  answers  the  ques- 
tion— "The  Public  Pays,  and  Still  Pays." 


RESOLUTION  FAVORING  SUSPEN- 
SION OF  DEPORTATION  OF  CER- 
TAIN ALIENS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
turn  to  the  consideration  of  calendar  No. 
1242,  Senate  Concurrent  Resolution  92. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
concurrent  resolution  will  be  stated  by 
title. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  A  concurrent 
resolution  (S.  Con.  Res.  92)  favoring  the 
suspension  of  deportation  of  certain 
ftlicns 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Montana? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  concur- 
rent resolution  was  considered  and 
agreed  to,  as  follows: 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  {the  House  of 
Representatives  concurring).  That  the  Con- 
gress favors  the  suspension  of  deportation 
In  the  case  of  each  alien  hereinafter  named, 
in  which  case  the  Attorney  General  has  sus- 
pended deportation  pursuant  to  the  provi- 
sions of  section  244(a)  (2)  of  the  Immigra- 
tion and  Nationality  Act.  as  amended  (66 
Stat.  204;  8  U.S.C.  1251)  : 

A-37872e7,  Resales- Vlllanueva,  Jesus. 

A-12eiB068.  Lieu.  Kim-Yew. 

A-2984468.  Moreno-Perez,  Jesus. 

A-1481950.  Razo,  Graclano. 

A-12ei7044,  Wong,  Leonard  Chan. 

A-1228745,  Hlghbloom,  Maurice. 

A-6427225,  Mllgrom,  Joseph. 

A-10T74247,  Tin-Soon,  Woo. 

A-6468S43.  Tamayo-Jasso,  Francisco  Mano. 

A-489a479,  Garcla-Maclel.  Guadalupe. 

A-3060369,  Kaslmoff,  Myer. 

A-I0416990.  Tescher,  Harry  Dent. 

A-ai06007,  Uryga.  John. 

A-5657628,  Zeleskl,  John. 

A-43447a0,  Cuslmano.  Matteo. 

A-2831535,  Lagsdln.  Paul. 

A-6661391.  Bilchelev,  Theodor. 

Ar-16617e6,  Salas.  Gavlno  Rossas. 

A-3490689.  Winger t.  Joeeph  Peter. 

A-14668e8.  Zuk,  George.  „    .,  _, 

A-1281061.  Chapchuk,  Alexander  Waallewlz. 


A-7961806,-DanlelB,  Abraham. 
A-104ie224,  Gavlalls.  Olgard  Victor. 
A-2929432,  Mlkalauskas,  Antanas. 
A-8993441.  Rivera,  Dlonlclo. 
A-3964345.  Tur,  Theodore. 
A-10639796,  Allcofl.  George. 
A-12517043.  Haw.  Wong  Ming. 
A-6519257.  Miles.  Jadwlga. 
A-6082963,  Nurse.  George  Eric. 
A-5718139.  Rodrlguez-Ochoa,  Jesus  Maria. 
A-3995157,  Thaler.  Harry. 
A-5932930,  Slegel.  Lydla  Lorraine. 
A-2493224.  Tong.  Lee  See. 
A-13452360.  Torrez-Lopez.  Ignaclo. 
A-54S6037,  Tye.  Wong  Pook. 
A-1344623,  Zlellnskl,  Stanlslau  Viktor. 
A-4448147.  Mlonglan.  Mike. 
A-10414728,  Mossottl,  Edward. 
A-3520411,  Rzeczkowskl,  Edward. 
A-4350398,  Soffra,  Joseph  Losano. 
A-13088696.  Estrada -Perez,  Cesarlo. 

A- 104 16202,  Freeman,  Mary. 

A-5937239,  Mohammed,  Abdulleh. 

A-1852835,  Rlos-Gonzalez,  Porflrlo. 

A-3097327,  Tow,  Ben. 

A-1744555,  Basar,  Nick. 

A-12534391,  Chin.  Kun. 

A-12519941,  Chun.  Ong. 

A-3498265,  Guraves,  Stanley. 

A-3173756,  Nlcoara,   John. 

A-4088206.  Tallan,  Isldor  Teodor. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  re- 
port (No.  1306) ,  explaining  the  purposes 
of  the  concurrent  resolution. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

PURPOSE  OF  THE  CONCXTBRENT  RESOLXTTION 

The  purpose  of  the  concurrent  resolution 
Is  to  record  congressional  approval  of  sus- 
pension of  deportation  In  certain  cases  In 
which  the  Attorney  General  has  suspended 
deportation  pursuant  to  section  244(a)  <2)  of 
the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act,  as 
amended.  Under  the  prescribed  procedure, 
affirmative  approval  by  both  the  Senate  and 
the  House  of  Representatives  Is  required  be- 
fore the  status  of  the  aliens  may  be  adjusted 
to  that  of  aliens  lawfully  admitted  for  per- 
manent residence. 

STATEMENT   OT  FACTS 

The  concurrent  resolution  relates  to  cer- 
tain cases  In  which  the  Attorney  General  has 
suspended  deportation  under  the  provisions 
of  section  244(a)  (2)  of  the  Immigration  and 
Nationality  Act,  as  amended.     These  cases 
are  the  first  to  be  submitted  to  the  Con- 
gress under  the   provisions  of  that  section 
subsequent  to  its  amendment  by  section  4 
of  Public  Law  87-«85.     The  aliens  are  de- 
portable   as    former    subversives,    criminals. 
Immoral  persons,   violators  of  the   narcotic 
laws  or  violators  of  the   alien  reglstraUon 
laws.    The  discretionary  relief  may  be  grant- 
ed to  an  alien  within  these  categories  upon 
a  showing  (1)  of  10  years'  continuous  physi- 
cal presence  In  the  United  States  following 
the  conunisslon  of  an  act  or  the  assvimptlon 
ol  a  status  constituting  a  ground  lor  de- 
portation;   (2)    that  he  has  not  been  served 
with  a  final  order  of  deportation  up  to  the 
time  of  his  appUcatlon  for  suspension  of 
deportation;   (3)   that  he  has  been  a  person 
ol  good  moral  character  during  the  required 
period  of  physical  presence;  and  (4)  that  his 
deportation  would  result  In  exceptional  and 
extremely   unusual   hardship  to  himself  or 
to  his  spouse,  parent,  or  child,  who  Is  a  citi- 
zen or  an  alien  lawfvQly  admitted  for  perma- 
nent residence. 

Included  in  the  concurrent  resolution  are 
52  cases  which  were  referred  to  the  Congress 
between  February  1,  1963,  and  March  1.  1964. 
Two  cases  referred  during  that  period  were 
withdrawn  by  the  Attorney  General,  and 
nine  cases  were  not  approved.    In  each  case 
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included  In  the  current,  resolution,  a  careful 
check  has  b«en  made  to  determine  whether 
or  not  the  alien  (ai  haa  met  the  require- 
ments of  the  law;  ibi  is  of  good  moral  char- 
acter; and  (C)  warranta  the  granting  of  sus- 
pension of  deportation 

The  committee,  after  consideration  of  all 
the  facts  In  each  case  referred  to  In  the  con- 
current resolution,  Is  uf  the  opinion  that  the 
concurrent  resolution  iS  Con,  Res,  92 1 
should  be  agreed  to 


SETTLEMENT  OP  CLAIMS  OP  CER- 
TAIN INHABITANTS  OP  THE  UNIT- 
ED STATES  DUE  TO  SUDDEN 
FLOODS  OF  THE  RIO  GRANDE  RE- 
SULTTNO  PROM  CONSTRUCTION 
OP  THE  FALCON  DAM 

Mr.  MANSFIELD,  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  coiLsent  that  the  Senate 
proceed  to  the  consideration  of  Calendar 
No.  1247,  HJl.  8999. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  bill 
will  be  stated  by  title 

The  Legislative  Clerk,  A  bill  HR, 
8999)  to  provide  for  the  settlement  of 
claims  of  certain  inhabltantvS  of  the 
United  States  living  in  the  area  inun- 
dated by  the  sudden  floods  of  the  Rio 
Grande  as  a  result  of  the  construction 
of  the  Falcon  Dam,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Montana? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFPTCER  The  bill 
is  open  to  amendment.  If  there  be  no 
amendment  to  be  proposed,  the  question 
is  on  the  third  reading  and  passage  of 
the  bin. 

The  bill  iH.R.  8999'  was  ordered  to  a 
third  reading,  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  Mr  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
'No,  1311  >.  explaining  the  purposes  of 
the  bUl. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Pt'RPo.SC 

The  purpose  of  the  proposed  legislation  Is 
to  provide  for  the  settlement  of  claims  by 
certain  Inhabitants  of  the  United  States  and 
welfare  agencies  or  political  subdivisions  of 
the  State  of  Texas  for  damage  to  or  loss  of 
personal  property  and  expenses  incurred  In 
the  relocation  of  persons  or  personal  prop- 
erty by  reason  of  the  construction  of  the 
Falcon  Dam  and  resultant  sudden  floods  of 
the  Rio  Grande  during  the  period  August  27, 
1953,  to  September  1,  1954. 

ST.*TZMENT 

According  to  the  report  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  on  H  R  8999.  the  following 
are  the  facts  involved  In  this  legislation 

"The  claims  here  involved  stem  from  the 
construction  of  the  International  Falcon 
Dam  on  the  Rio  Grande  pursuant  to  the 
treaty  of  1944  with  Mexico  The  U  S,  sec- 
tion of  the  International  Boundary  and 
Water  Commission,  the  agency  responsible 
for  the  construction,  found  it  necessary  to 
request  the  Attorney  General  to  acquire  the 
rights-of-way  on  the  US  side  of  the  river  by 
court  proceedings  In  eminent  domain  be- 
cause of  the  absence  of  anything  more  than 
the  scantiest  of  land  title  records  The  nec- 
essary court  actions  were  completed,  declara- 
tions of  tak:lng  to  vest  title  in   the  United 


States  filed  and  money  equivalent  to  the 
estimated  value  of  the  properties  being  taken 
deposited  with  the  registry  of  the  court  for 
the  benetlt  of  the  property  owners.  Because 
of  the  confuse<l  title  situation,  some  resi- 
dents of  the  reservoir  basin  area  were  unable 
to  collect  t.^ieir  share  of  the  money  deposited 
Others  who  did  collect  (ound  that  the  fair 
market  value  offered  for  their  ancestral 
houses  of  adobe  and  rock  would  pay  for 
hardly  any  tvpe  of  relocation  shelter.  Fur- 
thermore, the  law  did  not  provide  compensa- 
tion for  movable  personal  property  or  for  the 
costs  of  moving  this  i>ersonal  property 

"As  the  dam  ne.ired  completion  and  the 
date  [or  Hooding  t!ie  area  approiiched.  an  In- 
tensive notification  and  warning  program 
was  Instituted  Nevertheless  some  20  of  the 
occupants  remained  v/ho  had  refused  to  va- 
cate or  move  their  personal  property  On 
August  27,  1953.  when  the  fUxxl  began,  their 
personal  possessions  were  lo-ked  In  the 
houses  of  which  they  formerly  claimed  own- 
ership. Local  authorities  providetl  emer- 
gency evacuation  services,  but  nonetheless 
considerable  personal  property  was  lost  In 
the  sudden  flood 

"The  Department  of  Stiite  reports  that 
from  the  very  beginning  the  people  to  be  dis- 
placed, many  of  whom  were  humble  folk  of 
Mexican  origin,  illiterate  and  Inexperienced 
In  such  matters,  did  not  comprehend  the 
limitations  in  law  confronting  the  US  Sec- 
tion In  Its  attempt  to  be  Just  and  helpful. 
and  had  a  pervading  dread  of  he.-omlng  Im- 
plicated In  a  process  of  law  While  It  may  be 
said  they  were  misguided  In  their  resisUince. 
It  is  not  difficult  to  undersUind  why  the 
Inhabitants  were  distrustful  and  easily  In- 
fluenced by  the  false  and  unfortunate 
rumors  protests,  and  misinformation  widely 
circulated  in  the  area  at  the  time  In  con- 
trast to  the  relocation  facilities  made  avail- 
able by  the  Mexican  Government.  New  Za- 
patii.  the  place  on  the  U  S  side  of  the  river 
where  most  of  the  displaced  persons  had 
lndlcat«l  an  Intention  to  move,  was  not 
completely  ready  for  occupancy  before  the 
flood  There  were  no  schools,  no  drinking 
water,  or  electricity:  the  courthouse  had  n.t 
been  completed;  and  the  streets  were  largely 
unimproved 

"The  Department  of  Justice  has  made  a 
statement  which  might  be  quoted  In  part  as 
a  summary  description  of  the  peculiar  cir- 
cumstances at  the  reservoir- 

"  "Never  In  the  experience  of  the  Lands  Di- 
vision has  there  been  a  c.-me  In  which  so 
much  publicity  h.is  been  given  to  irrespon- 
sible statements  by  any  and  every  one  •  •  • 
The  newspapers  widely  circulated  In  the 
area  concerned  have  almost  rvcry  day  pub- 
lished either  a  letter  •  •  •  or  an  article 
wherein  It  Is  strenuously  urged  that  the 
United  States  Is  legally  obligated  to  pay 
landowners  for  their  properties.  that 
amounts  of  money  which  will  be  required 
to  build  substitute  faclUt  es  of  equal  pro- 
portions •  •  •  These  matters  have  gr.ne 
on  until  It  Is.  In  our  opinion,  no  longer  pos- 
sible for  the  persons  affected  to  have  any 
clear,  unbiased  view  of  the  law  applicable 
to  the  situation  ' 

"Thus,  while  the  US  section  of  the  In- 
ternational Water  Commission  and  the  De- 
partment of  Justice  have  made  and  are  mak- 
ing available  to  all  claimants  compensation 
for  damages  alleged  to  have  been  caused  bv 
the  construction,  operation,  and  mainte- 
nance of  the  Falcon  IXim  and  Reservoir, 
clearly  a  number  suffered  damages  for  which 
no  compen.satlon  has  been  paid  Prelimi- 
nary Investigation  has  resulted  In  a  listing 
of  claims  approximating  $62,450.  but  prior  t-) 
actual  processing  of  the  claims  It  Is.  of  course. 
not  possible  to  determine  that  this  total 
represents  all  or  even  a  majority  of  the  In- 
dividual claims  which  could  be  filed  The 
Zapata  County  authorities  have  lteml7.ed 
emergency  .services  for  the  Inhabitants  cost- 
ing  $7,242  98       Although   It   mav   be   argued 


that  the  Inhabitants  were  partly  responsihi 
for  the  damage  to  their  personal  posBesBioi^ 
the  conunlttee  Is  persuaded  that  the  unu^ 
circumstances  and  conditions  preceding  tKi 
sudden  floods  Justify  the  special  consWen 
tion  contemplated  by  the  bill, 

"SECTION-BY-SECTION      AN.\LYSIS 

"H  R  8999  Incorporates  the  conclusion, 
and  recommendations  of  the  committee  fol 
lowing  the  consideration  of  H  R.  786  and 
consultation  with  officials  of  the  Department 
of  Justice,  the  Department  of  State,  and  th« 
International  Boundary  and  Water  Commij. 
slon.  It  Incorporates  certain  recommenda" 
tlons  submitted  by  the  departmenu  report- 
ing on  HR  786  and  H  R,  684  (87th  Cong  (' 
"Section  1 

"The  US,  Commissioner  on  the  Interna- 
tlonal  Boundary  and  Water  Commission,  the 
US  section  of  wlilch  was  designated  by  the 
treaty  of  1944  with  Mexico  as  the  agency  for 
the  construction  of  the  international  Falcon 
r:)am.  Is  granted  authority  to  administer 
three  types  of  claims  • 

"(1)  For  daniai^e  to  or  loss  of  personal 
property  on  or  after  August  27.  1953.  when 
the  flooding  began,  and  before  September  l 
1954, 

"i2)  For  actual  expenses  Incurred  by  nn? 
welfare  atjency,  municipal  corporation,  or 
other  political  subdivision  of  the  State  ol 
Texas  In  rendering  assistance  In  the  emer- 
gency relocation  of  persons  or  personal  prop, 
erty  because  of  the  floods:  and 

"(3)  For  actual  expenses  for  the  moving 
of  persons  and  p<Ksse8slons  made  necessary 
by    the    construe tl.jn    of    the   dam 

"The  Commissioner  Is  ^-Iven  the  entire 
responsibility  for  the  receiving,  adjudica- 
tion, or  determination  and  payment  of  the 
claims  To  the  extent  a  claim  lias  been  com- 
pensated by  Insurance.  It  shall  not  be  eligible 
for  payment 

"Because  a  period  of  approximately  10 
years  has  elap.sed  since  the  accrual  of  the 
rlalm-s  provision  Is  made  that  the  claims  may 
be  tiled  by  the  persons  suffering  the  damage, 
loss,  or  expense,  or  by  their  heirs  at  law 
The  estate  of  any  deceased  claimant  would 
be  a  proper  party  claimant  If  the  claims  had 
been  litigated  and  therefore  it  Is  considered 
proper  that  survivors  shall  have  the  right  of 
recovery.  Claims  for  damage  to  or  lose  of 
real  property  are  not  eligible  for  payment 
since  It  Ls  not  Intended  lo  apply  to  lands  in 
condemnation  proceedings  pursuant  to  which 
the  United  States  acquired  title  and  for 
which  compensation  has  already  been  paid. 
As  will  be  noted  hereafter,  no  payment  of 
any  award  shall  exceed  $2,500  In  amount, 
except  for  awards  on  claims  under  subsection 
(2),  while  claims  under  subsection  (3)  are 
also  subject  to  an  additional  specific  limita- 
tion or  maximum  of  25  percent  of  the  fair 
value  of  the  land  from  which  the  claimant. 
hLs  family,  and  their  posesslons  have  been 
mrr.ed 

"In  the  adjudication  of  claims  under  sub- 
section ( 1  i .  the  Commissioner  Is  specifically 
directed  to  take  Into  account  difficulties  of 
obtaining  final  proof  of  all  Items  of  loss.  Is 
authorized  to  apply  equitable  considerations, 
and  shall  not  be  bound  by  formal  rules  of 
evidence  It  Is  the  Intention  of  the  commit- 
tee that  the  hearlnga  and  proceedings  for  the 
determination  of  claims  be  conducted  as  In- 
formally expeditiously,  and  at  as  little  ex- 
pense to   the  claimants   as   possible, 

"Section  2 

"A  perl(Xl  of  12  months  from  the  date  of 
the  enactment  of  H  R,  8999  has  been  pro- 
vided for  the  filing  of  claims.  In  the  event  a 
period  of  12  months  from  the  date  of  enact- 
ment ends  on  a  Saturday.  Sunday,  or  legal 
holiday,  claims  postmarked  on  the  next 
succeeding  working  day  should  be  counted  as 
timely 

"The  Conunlssloner  Is  specifically  pro- 
hibited    from    considering    any    claims    for 


^«r.nftl   inlurv,   personal  Inconven- 
'*•*'''•   CS   h^dshlp    mental    suffering, 
IS^^of  anuclpated  proflls.  or  loss  of  antlcl- 
p'^ed  earnings, 
^  -Section  3 

^.c  section  provides  that  In  conducting 
Th-f=  section  H,.^^,.^. ,.,-.-    the    Commls- 
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,es    and    Investigations    the    Commls- 

fha  1  be  subject  to  the  provisions  of 

*^^'"f'     9  ^nd  10  of  the  Federal  Trade  Corn- 
sections  9  a.iu  1^     ^^^^ ^^^     ^^      ^g^^      ^ 


jiear.ngs 


,,P  Act  of  September  26.  1914,  as 
"'"'  hIh  (15  use.  49.  50).  These  provl- 
'".'frefate  io  the  examination  of  documen- 
'■''  Evidence  attendance  of  witnesses,  and 
"^ucuoi^  Of' books,  papers,  and  documents. 
P'^mlreh-xl^  or  ihelr  deputies  are  to  serve 
^l  T«7  either  personally,  by  registered 
^T  b"  telegraph,  or  by  leaving  a  copy 
Trpof  at  the  residence  or  principal  place  of 
L^  nis  of  the  person  to  be  served.  Proof 
'fer'^ce  shall  be  by  a  verified  return  by 
^L  individual  serving  the  subpena  w-hlch 
f  '"irth  the  manner  of  service.  A  written 
l.rd  of  all  hearings  and  proceedings  is  to 
tJ  maintained,  which  records  shall  be  open 
tooubllclnsi^ctlon. 

•  Witnesses  summoned  to  attend  any  hear- 
,ne  or  investigation  are  to  be  allowed  the 
Zme  compensation  as  is  allowed  witnesses  In 
the  courts  of  the  United  States. 
•■Section  4 
...  decision  shall  be  Issued  by  the  Commls- 
.lorer  on  each  claim  filed  and  the  award  or 
"de-  of  dismissal  shall  be  based  upon  wrlt- 
uT  findings  of  fact  with  reasons  for  the  de- 
cision fullv  stated.  A  copy  of  the  decision 
Ij  to  be  mailed  to  each  claimant  or  his 
attorney, 

-Pavment  of  an  award  on  any  claim  shall 
in  no' event  exceed  $2,500  except  for  claims 
of  welfare  agencies,  municipal  corporations, 
.r  other  political  subdivisions  of  the  State  of 
Texas  which  are  not  so  limited.     The  com- 
mttee  Is  presently  aware  of  only  one  such 
claim  that  of  Zapata  County,  which  has  In- 
d'cated  that  a  total  of  $7,242.98  was  spent  In 
the  emergencv  evacuation  of  inhabitants  and 
their   possess'lons.     Claims    for    moving    ex- 
penses   subsection    (3)    are    also   subject  to 
the  payment  limitation  that  no  more  than 
■^i  percent  of  the  fair  value  of  any  parcel  of 
*ind  shall  be  paid  to  the  owners  and  tenants 
thereof    (or   their   survivors).     This   limita- 
tion is  the  same  as  that  set  by  statute  for 
other  departments  in  their  payment  of  mov- 
ing expenses  incident  to  land  acquisition  and 
IS  adopted  for  purposes  of  uniformity. 

"Subject  to  the  foregoing  limitation,  the 
Commissioner  Is  authorized  to  make  pay- 
ment of  awards  out  of  the  funds  to  be  appro- 
priated bv  the  Congress  for  this  purpose. 
Pull  reports  of  all  adjudications  and  the 
amounts  paid  are  to  be  submitted  to  the 
Congress.  The  decisions  of  the  CommlB- 
sloner  are  to  be  final  and  ooncliisive  barring 
any  further  claims  against  the  United  States 
arising  out  of  the  same  subject  matter. 
"Section  5 
"The  Commissioner  is  given  a  1-year  period 
following  the  authorization  of  appropria- 
tions for  completion  of  the  claim  program. 
As  provided  in  section  2.  a  1-year  period 
following  the  enactment  of  this  act  is  pro- 
vided for  the  filing  of  claims.  Under  a  sub- 
sequent section,  provision  Is  made  for  cer- 
tain initial  funds  for  the  payment  of  the 
administrative  costs  of  the  claims  program. 
It  Is  anticipated  that  this  sum  will  be  suf- 
ficient for  the  initial  costs  to  be  Incurred  In 
esubllshing  the  procedures  for  claims  ad- 
judication, giving  notice  of  the  claims  pro- 
gram, and  the  receipt  of  claims.  When  the 
number  of  claims  to  be  adjudicated  and  the 
amounts  necessary  for  the  payment  of 
awards  has  been  approximated,  and  ap- 
propriations therefor  provided,  a  period  of 
1  vear  thereafter  Is  granted  for  the  com- 
pletion of  the  claims  program,  including 
adjudication  of  all  claims,  Iseuance  of  deci- 
sions, and  payment  of  awards. 


"Section  6 
"Attorneys'  fees  are  limited  to  a  maximum 
of  10  percent  of  the  amoimt  paid  on  an 
award.  When  requested,  the  Commissioner 
may,  as  a  part  of  the  award,  determine 
and  allow  reasonable  attorneys'  fees,  sub- 
ject to  the  limitation  of  10  percent  of  the 
amount  to  be  paid  out  of.  but  not  In  addi- 
tion to.  the  amount  of  payment  on  the 
award.  Any  attorney  who  charges,  demands, 
receives,  or  collects  a  fee  for  services  ren- 
dered In  connection  with  a  claim  under  this 
act  m  excess  of  10  percent  of  the  amount 
paid  on  such  claim  shall  be  guilty  of  a  mis- 
demeanor and  subject  to  a  fine  of  not  more 
than  $2,000,  or  Imprisonment  of  not  more 
than  1  year,  or  both. 

"Section  7 


"In  order  to  carry  out  the  claims  program, 
the  Commissioner  is  authorized  to  employ 
such  persons  as  he  deems  necessary  without 
regard  to  the  provisions  of  the  civil  serv- 
ice laws  and  the  Classification  Act  of  1949. 
as  amended.  It  is  anticipated  that  the  Com- 
missioner may  require  the  services  of  a  clerk, 
attorneys,  examiners,  and  interpreters. 
However,  he  Is  authorized  to  utilize  the  serv- 
ices of  personnel  from  other  Federal  agen- 
cies on  a  reimbursable  basis.  The  exemp- 
tion from  the  requirement  of  the  civil  serv- 
ice  procedures  Is  for  the  purpose  of  expedi- 
ency In  view  of  the  Intention  that  the  claims 
program  be  completed  in  a  short  time  with- 
out the  creation  of  a  staff  of  permanent, 
fuU-tlme  employees  who  would  accrue  ten- 
ure, retirement  rights,  etc. 

"The   Commissioner   may  call   upon   Fed- 
eral departments  or  agencies  other  than  the 
International  Boundary  and  Water  Commis- 
sion for  Information  or  records.     He  is  also 
authorized  to  secure  the  cooperation  of  State 
and  local  agencies  and   to   reimburse   such 
agencies  for  services  rendered.     Additionally, 
he  is  authorized  to  utilize  voluntary  and  un- 
compensated  services,    to   assist   the   needy 
claimants  in  the  filing  of  claims,  to  make 
such  investigations  as  may  be  necessary,  and 
to  prescribe  the  rules  and  regulations  for  the 
administration  of  the  claims  programs. 
"Section  8 
"The  committee  has  been  Informed  that 
certain  sums  appropriated  for  the  construc- 
tion of  the  Falcon  Dam  have  not  been  com- 
pletely  expended.     Pending   the    appropria- 
tion of  funds  to  the  Department  of  State  for 
the  use  of  the  U.S.  section.  International 
Boundary    and   Water   Commission,   United 
States  and  Mexico,  for  the  administration  of 
a    claims    program    and    the    Payment    of 
awards,  an  Initial  sum,  not  to  exceed  $20,000 
from  the  Falcon  Dam  construction  funds.  Is 
to  be  used  for  the  payment  of  administrative 
costs  of  the  claims  program  provided  for  In 

this  act."  ,        , 

The  House  of  Representatives  has  found 
that  this  legislation  Is  appropriate  and  re- 
quired and  is  an  appeal  to  the  Congress  for 
relief  in  a  situation  wherein  there  Is  no  other 
hope  for  relief  for  the  Individuals  suffering 
from  such  damages  and  losses. 

The  committee  has  given  this  matter  care- 
ful consideration  and  believes  that  under  all 
of  the  circumstances  this  legislation  Is  meri- 
torious. It  Is,  therefore,  recommended  that 
the  bill  HB.  8999,  be  considered  favorably. 
Attached  hereto  and  made  a  part  hereof 
are  reports  from  the  Department  of  State. 
the  Department  of  Justice,  and  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  on 
this  legislation. 


proceed  to  the  consideration  of  calendar 
No.  1249,  H.R.  11255. 

The  PRESDDINQ  OFFICER.  The 
bill  will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  A  bill  (HJR. 
11255)  to  validate  certain  payments  of 
per  diem  allowances  made  to  members  of 

the  Cosist  Guard.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Montana? 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
bill  is  open  to  amendment.  If  there  be 
no  amendment  to  be  proposed,  the  ques- 
tion is  on  the  third  reading  and  passage 
of  the  bill. 

The  bill  (HJl.  11255)  was  ordered  to  a 
third  reading,  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
aslc  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  re- 
port 'No.  1313) ,  explaining  the  purposes 
of  the  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

PUKPOSE 


VALIDATE  CERTAIN  PAYMENTS  OF 
PER  DIEM  ALLOWANCES  MADE  TO 
MEMBERS  OP  THE  COAST  GUARD 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.     Mr.  President,  I 

ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 


The  purpose  of  the  bill  is  to  validate  the 
payments  of  per  diem  allowances  totaling 
about  $3,000  made  to  51  members  of  the 
coast  Guard  for  the  period  from  March  8  to 
July  2  1959.  while  those  members  were  as- 
signed to  a  precommissionlng  detail  for  the 
Reserve  Training  Center,  Yorktown,  Va.,  and 
to  permit  the  refund  of  amounts  repaid  by 
the  members  concerned. 

STATEMENT 

The  bin  was  Introduced  In  accordance  with 
the  recommendations  of  an  executive  com- 
munication transmitted  to  the  Congress  by 
the  Department  of  the  Treasury  which  rec- 
ommends Its  enactment. 

The  executive  communication  from  the 
Department  of  the  Treasury  sets  forth  the 
facts  In  the  case  as  follows : 

"The  purpose  of  this  proposed  legislation 
Is  to  validate  the  payments  of  per  diem  allow- 
ances, totaling  about  $8,000,  made  to  51 
members  of  the  Coast  Guard  for  the  period 
from  March  8,  1959,  to  July  2.  1959.  whUe 
those  members  were  assigned  to  a  precom- 
missionlng detaU  for  the  Reserve  Training 
S?ter,  Yorktown,  Va.  The  bill  would  also 
permit  the  refund  of  amotmts  repaid  by  the 
members  concerned,  and  would  aUow  credit, 
to  the  extent  of  the  validated  Pfyments  In 
the  accounts  of  the  authorized  certifying 
officers  who  made  the  payments. 

"The  personnel  Involved  were  Issued  travel 
orders  to  Yorktown,  Va.,  where  the  Coast 
Guard  was  taking  over  a  Navy  faclUty  to  use 
as  a  Reserve  training  center.  These  mem- 
bers were  ordered  to  Yorktown  for  temporary 
duty  to  make  the  facility  ready  for  commis- 
sioning as  an  active  Coast  Guard  unit.  Upon 
commissioning,  the  members  of  the  precom- 
missionlng detail  were  assigned  to  permanent 
duty  at  the  unit.  Government  family  quar- 
ters were  not  avaUable  until  after  the  sta- 
tion was  commissioned.  Consequently  toe 
members  were  required  to  maintain  them- 
selves at  Yorktown  whUe  their  famUles  re- 
mained at  another  location. 

"The  General  Accounting  Office  has  dis- 
allowed the  payment  of  per  diem  in  cases 
such  as  this  on  the  basis  that  a  permanent 
change  of  station  Is  accomplished  upon  ar- 
rival at  the  geographic  location  of  the  per- 
manent duty  and  not  at  the  time  of  com- 
missioning of  the  unit.  Therefore,  per  diem 
paymente  for  temporary  duty  would  not  be 
authorized,   despite   ttoe   fact  that  quarters 
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were  not  aTallable  imtQ  some  time  after  the 
station  was  oommlasloned. 

"The  DapMtment  feela  that  under  the  par- 
ticular clrcunutancee  of  thle  caee,  It  la  un- 
just to  require  the  personnel  Involved  to 
refund  the  payment*  they  received.  In  most 
cases,  these  payment*  did  not  cover  the  addi- 
tional expenaee  Incurred  by  the  members  as- 
signed to  thiB  duty.  Recovery  of  the  pay- 
ments thus  caused  a  financial  hardship  due 
to  clrctimstancea  over  which  the  individuals 
had  no  control." 

In  It*  favorable  report  on  the  bill  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  said: 

"In  making  Its  decision  In  this  case  the 
committee  has  carefully  considered  the  clr- 
ciimstances  surrounding  the  payment  of  per 
diem  in  this  instance  The  51  coastguards- 
men  were  Issued  travel  orders  to  Yorktown. 
Va..  where  the  Coast  Guard  was  taking  over  a 
Navy  faculty  to  use  as  a  Reserve  training 
center.  These  members  of  the  Coast  Guard 
were  ordered  to  Torktown  for  temporary  duty 
to  make  the  facility  ready  for  commission- 
ing as  an  active  Coast  Guard  unit.  Upon 
commissioning,  the  members  of  the  precom- 
mlssloning  detail  were  assigned  to  per- 
manent duty  at  the  unit  Government  fam- 
ily quarters  were  not  available  until  after 
the  station  was  commissioned  The  com- 
mittee has  taken  particular  note  of  the  fact 
that,  because  family  quarters  could  not  be 
made  available  until  after  commissioning, 
these  coaatguardsmen  were  required  ttj  main- 
tain themselves  at  Yorktown  while  their 
families  remained  elsewhere. 

•<This  committee  has  concluded  that  the 
facts  of  the  case  demonstrate  that  at  the  out- 
set this  wms  a  typical  situation  under  which 
per  diem  is  normally  pcUd.  The  orders  were 
for  temporary  duty,  the  members  were  sent 
to  a  station  which  had  not  been  commis- 
sioned and  they  were  required  to  be  absent 
from  their  normal  homes  or  regular  station 
In  order  to  accomplish  their  assigned  mis- 
sion of  preparing  the  facility  for  Coast 
Guard  use.  However,  the  per  diem  payments 
were  subsequently  disallowed,  because  the 
General  Accounting  Ofllce  ruled  that  the 
subsequent  assignment  of  these  personnel 
to  permanent  duty  at  the  unit  had  the  effect 
of  Invalidating  the  payments. 

"The  committee  recognizes  the  fact  that 
the  nillng  in  this  Instance  involves  a  general 
fiscal  poUey  matter.  However,  the  applica- 
tion was  the  result  of  the  partlctilar  factual 
situation  outlined  above,  and  had  the  effect 
of  Imposing  a  particular  hardship  on  the 
servicemen  involved.  The  Treasury  Depart- 
ment communication  notes  that  even  after 
the  station  was  commissioned,  quarters  were 
not  available  to  the  men  for  some  time.  Fur- 
ther, the  payments  In  most  cases  did  not 
cover  the  additional  expenses  Incurred  by 
the  members  assigned  to  this  duty,  and  re- 
covery of  the  payments  caused  additional 
financial  hardships  for  them.  This  was  a 
case  where  the  servicemen  had  no  control  over 
the  situation.  They  were  assigned  this  duty 
by  orders  issued  by  Coast  Guard  authorities, 
and  they  complied  with  their  orders  as  mem- 
bers of  the  Armed  Forces. 

"The  committee  finds  that  In  the  light 
of  the  particular  circumstances  of  this  case 
legislative  relief  la  clearly  Justified.  The 
Individual  service  members  should  not  be 
required  to  bear  the  consequences  of  the 
somewhat  technical  interpretation  of  the  law 
concerning  per  diem  payments  In  this  In- 
stance. Accordingly.  It  Is  recommended  that 
the  bill  be  considered  favorably  " 

The  ooDunittee  believes  that  the  bill  as 
recommended  by  the  Department  of  the 
Treasury  and  approved  by  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentativaa  Is  meritorious  and  recommends 
It  favorablj. 

Attaobad  and  made  a  part  of  this  report 
U  a  letter,  dated  April  27.  1964.  from  the 
Department  of  the  Treasury. 


ROBERT  L.  JOHNSTON 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
proceed  to  the  consideration  of  Calendar 
No.  1253,  H.R.  6034. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  stated  by  title 

The  LEciSLATrvx  Clerk.  A  bill  (H.R. 
6034)  for  the  relief  of  Robert  L.  John- 
ston. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Montana? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill,  which  had 
been  reported  from  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary  with  an  amendment  on 
page  1,  line  9,  after  the  word  "from",  to 
strike  out  "June  1,  1959,  through  March 
31.  1963,'  and  insert  "June  17.  1959. 
through  March  20. 1963,". 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  amendment  was  ordered  to  be 
engrossed  and  the  bill  to  be  read  a  third 
time. 

The  bill  was  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  con.sent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
iNo.  1317',  explaining  the  purposes  of 
the  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

PURPOSE 

The  purpose  of  the  propoeed  legislation, 
as  amended.  Is  to  relieve  Robert  L  Johnston. 
a  retired  Regular  Army  warrant  officer,  of  all 
liability  to  refund  to  the  United  States  the 
amount*  paid  him  for  his  service."!  as  a  civil- 
ian employee  of  the  Department  of  the  Army 
In  the  period  frMtn  June  1.  1959.  through 
March  31,  1963,  which  employment  was  sub- 
sequently held  to  have  been  In  violation  of 
section  2  of  the  act  of  July  31,  1894,  the  Dual 
Otflce  Act 

ST.^TEMENT 

The  report  of  the  Department  of  the  Army 
states  that  that  Department  has  no  objec- 
tion to  this  legislation  The  repxjrt  of  the 
Comptroller  General  of  the  TTnlted  States 
states  that  that  agency  offers  no  recom- 
mendation concerning  the  merits  of  the  bill 
but  notes  that  the  Government  appears  to 
have  received  Mr  Johnston's  services  during 
the  period  of  his  unlawful  employment. 

The  facts  and  recommendations  surround- 
ing this  claim,  as  set  forth  In  the  House  re- 
port on  H.R.  6034.  are  related  as  follows: 

"On  July  31.  1956,  Robert  L.  Johnston  re- 
tired from  the  Army  as  a  warrant  officer  with 
more  than  20  years  of  active  and  honorable 
military  service  In  1959  he  applied  for  ci- 
vilian employment  with  the  Department  of 
the  Army  in  Texas  stating  on  his  application 
that  he  wa*  a  retired  Regular  Army  warrant 
officer  On  June  17.  1959,  he  was  appointed 
unit  aide  with  the  VITI  UB.  Army  Corps  at 
an  annual  salary  of  >4,040.  He  continued 
In  this  employment  until  March  17,  1963, 
whea.  for  the  first  time,  he  was  notified  by 
the  Army  Finance  Center  that  he  had  been 
employed  In  violation  of  the  Dual  Office  Act. 
As  a  result,  Mr.  Johnston  was  separated  from 
his  employment  on  March  20,  1963  By  this 
time  he  had  spent  3  years  and  9  months  as 
a  civilian  employee.  As  Is  noted  In  the  Army 
report,  Mr.  Johnston  Is  now  subject  to  refund 
some  •17,ca0O4  which  represent*  the  full 
amount  earned  by  him  In  this  period. 

This  committee  has  concluded  that  It  Is 
clearly  Inequitable  for  the  Government  to 
derive  the  t>eneflt  of  Mr  Johnston's  services 
and  then  to  claim  that  the  money  he  earned 
should  be  repaid,  because  It  waa  "illegally  ex- 


pended." The  Army  report  makes  it  «t^, 
that  Mr.  Johnston  revealed  his  retired  tS^ 
in   hU   initial   application   for   employam? 

Further,  the  Army  states  that  "lljt  appMn 
that  a*  late  as  October  1962,  when  the  mv^ 
ous  employment  was  discovered,  the  emplm' 
Ing  agency  considered  Mr.  Johnston  to  bi 
legally  employed.  Even  then,  another  « 
nvonths  transpired  before  he  was  notlfled  of 
the  Illegal  employment."  This  circumstance 
merely  compounded  the  unfairness  to  Ur 
Johnston.  This  conunlttee  finds  that  tbett 
Is  no  question  but  that  Mr.  Johnston  MtM 
in  complete  good  faith  In  accepting  civllltn 
employment.  The  liability  created  by  thto 
chain  of  events  would  Impose  a  severe  u^ 
unconscionable  hardship  on  Mr.  Johnston 
The  Army  report  notes  that  he  Is  experlendna 
difficulty  in  meeting  the  normal  costs  of  Uv- 
Ing.  Further,  his  wife  suffers  with  cancer 
and  has  been  under  a  doctor's  care  «inc« 
June  of  1961.  This  fact  has  prevented  her 
from  contributing  to  the  family  Income." 

The  committee,  after  a  review  of  all  of  the 
foregoing  and  the  departmental  reports,  be- 
lieves that  under  the  c  Ire  tuns  tances  there 
Is  merit  to  the  legislation  and,  therefore  rec- 
ommends that  the  bill.  H.R.  6034.  as  amend- 
ed, be  considered  favorably. 

Attached  hereto  and  made  a  part  hereof 
are  the  reports  of  the  Department  of  the 
Army  and  the  Comptroller  General  of  the 
United  States. 
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.„/<inde  religious,  educational,  scl- 
tt»l  rat«  I'lcl"?*.!;!.'.?     ^o^ieultural.    Ubor, 


SECOND-CLASS  AND  THIRD-CLASS 
BULK  MAILINGS  FOR  VOLUNTEER 
FIRE  COMPANIES 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
proceed  to  the  consideration  of  Calendar 
Order  No.  1264,8.564. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  A  bill  iS.  664) 
to  extend  to  volunteer  fii-e  companies  the 
rates  of  postage  on  second-class  and 
third-class  bulk  mailings  applicable  to 
certain  nonprofit  organizations. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Montana? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill,  which  was 
ordered  to  be  engrossed  for  a  third  read- 
ing, read  the  third  time,  and  passed,  a> 
follows : 

Be  t£  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  HouK 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  Statu  of 
America  in  Congress  assevibled,  That  section 
4359(eM2l  of  title  39  of  the  United  8tat« 
Code  Is  amended  by  Inserting  after  the  won! 
"fraternal."  the  words  "volunteer  fire  ccm- 
panles.". 

Sec  2  Section  4452(d)  of  such  title  U 
amended  by  Inserting  after  the  word  "associ- 
ations" where  It  appears  In  the  first  sentence 
a  comma  and  the  words  "and  volunteer  Art 
companies.  ". 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  re- 
port <No.  1327),  explaining  the  purpoflcs 
of  the  bUl. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Recoek, 
as  follows: 

EXPLANATION    AND    ANALYSIS 

S  564  would  amend  39  U.S.C.  4359(e)  (3) 
and  39  U  S  C.  4452(d)  by  adding  volunteer 
fire  companies  to  the  group  of  qualified  non- 
profit organizations  entitled  to  use  preferen- 
tial second-  and  third-class  postage  rat* 
for  bulk  mailings.  Other  groups  already 
authorized  by  statute  to  use  such  preferen- 


*^ '•**•  Mianthroplc,  agricultural.  Ubor. 
«»ttflc.  ,Pf";^,^'°^iaUons  of  rural  elac- 
„«rans,  fraternal,  a«o^        official  highway 

rdeS-ett  publication  of  each  State  of 

^'  Y'^i^t^r  fire  companies  perform  an  in- 
yS    service    to    the    American    pubUc. 
suable    ser  unpaid  efforts  to  pro- 

^''^^"th  Ufe  andTroperty  most  villages  and 
"'Ll  t^wS  would^lther  'be  without  fire  pr^v 
"^n^or  would  have  to  undertake  the  ex- 
^Tof  a  professional  fire  department.  In 
P«^  cases  this  alternative  would  prove 
rfnclaS  impoeslble.  In  an  effort  to  main- 
''Tlnd  mprove  flreflghtlng  equipment, 
T^n^r  flr^  companies  solicit  pubUc  sup- 
'".^  if  means  of  mailed  letters  requesting 
P^TtrfJutTo^  Even  at  present,  third-class 
^ttlbutions  ^^   ^^^^    solicitations 

''"VtTbe  a  strain  upon  the  very  limited 
P^.^ts  of  many  companies.  S.  564  would 
':ind  to  thTs  worthwhile  group  a  prlvUege 
^^^s^  which  IS  presently  enjoyed  by  sev- 
eJsrotber  groups  and  associations. 

Mr  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  Presideilt.  I 
move"  to  reconsider  the  votes  by  which 
thf^ae  measures  were  passed. 

Mr  JAVITS.  Mr.  President.  I  move 
t/i  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

rht  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 

^^^TING.  Mr.  President,  vol- 
unteer flreflghtlng  organizations  Pl^y  a 
valuable  and  important  role  naainly  In 
rural  areas  where  the  cost  of  Profes- 
sional firefighters  is  prohibitive.  Their 
work  is  as  hazardous  as  that  of  the  pro- 
fessional firefighters  yet  their  monetary 
reward  is  none.  Some  may  question  the 
necessity  of  extending  bulk  maUing  privi- 
leges to  these  fire  departments  for  they 
do  not  know  the  type  of  mail  these  or- 
ganizations send  out. 

Primarily,  their  mailings  are  con- 
cerned with  fire  safety  rules  and  regxUa- 
tlons  appeals  for  assistance  and  other 
such  matters  closely  related  to  the  func- 
tioning of  these  departments.  Certainly. 
in  my  judgment,  we  should  encourage 
mailings  of  this  sort^mailings  which  if 
heeded  may  save  mUlions  of  doUars 
worth  of  property  as  well  as  incalcu- 
lable cost  in  human  life. 

Under  present  law.  bulk  mailing  per- 
mits have  been  allowed  by  the  U.S.  Post 
OfBce  only  to  educational,  religious,  sci- 
entific, philanthropic,  agricultural,  la- 
bor veterans  or  fraternal  organizations. 
or  associations  not  organized  for  profit. 
Unfortunately,  volunteer  fire  depart- 
ments have  not  qualified  under  this 
category  although  they  have  sought  to 
be  included  on  a  number  of  occasions. 
Thus,  the  only  recourse  for  them  is 
through  this  legislation. 

I  know  what  a  fine  Job  these  volunteer 
fire  departments  perform,  frequently 
under  very  adverse  circumstances.  I 
give  my  wholehearted  support  to  this 
measure. 

FIRE  ISLAND  NATIONAL  SEASHORE 
Mr.   MANSFIELD.    Mr.  President,  I 


ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
proceed  to  the  consideration  of  Calendar 
No  1236,  S.  1365.  ^„, 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  LlGISLATIVB  Clirk.  A  bill  (S. 
1385)  to  establish  the  Plre  Island  Na- 
tional Seashore,  and  for  other  puxpoaes. 


The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Montana. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill,  which  had 
been  reported  from  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  with  an 
amendment  to  strike  out  all  after  the  en- 
acting clause  and  insert: 

That  (a)  for  the  purpose  of  preserving  for 
public  outdoor  recreation  purposes  certain 
relatively  unspoiled  and  undeveloped 
beaches,  dunee,  and  other  natural  features 
within  Suffolk  County,  New  York,  which  pos- 
sess high  recreation  values  to  the  Nation,  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  Is  authorized  to 
establish  an  area  to  he  known  as  the  Fire 
Island  National  Seashore. 

(b)  The  boundaries  of  the  national  sea- 
shore shall  extend  from  the  Fire  Island  Inlet 
to  the  Brookhaven-Southampton  town  line. 
The  botmdaries  are  delineated  on  a  map  iden- 
tified as  "Boundary  Map,  NS-FI-7100,  Pro- 
posed Fire  Island  National  Seashore.  March 
1964".  The  Secretary  shall  file  the  map  with 
the  PWeral  Register,  and  it  may  also  be  ex- 
amined in  the  offices  of  the  Department  of 
the  Interior. 

S«c.  2.  (a)   The  Secretary  Is  authorized  to 
acquire,  and  it  is  the  Intent  of  Congress  that 
he  shall  acquire  as  appropriated  funds  be- 
come available  for  the  purpose  or  as  such 
acquisition  can  be  accomplished  by  donation 
or  with  donated  funds  or  by  transfer,  ex- 
change, or  otherwise,  the  lands,  waters,  and 
other   property,   and   improvements   thereon 
and  any  interest  therein,  within  the  bound- 
aries of  the  seashore  as  established   under 
section  1  of  this  Act.     Any  property  or  In- 
terest therein   owned   by  the   State  of  New 
York,  by  Suffolk  County,  or   by  a  political 
subdivision   thereof  may  be   acqtilred   only 
with  the  concurrence  of  such  owner.     Not- 
withstanding   any    other    provision    of    law, 
any   Federal    property    located   within    such 
area  may,  with  the  concvurence  of  the  agency 
having  custody  thereof,  be  transferred  with- 
out consideration  to  the  administrative  Juris- 
diction of  the  Secretary  for  use  by  him  in 
carrying  out  the  provisions  of  this  Act.    In 
exercising  his  authority  to  acquire  property 
in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  this  sub- 
section, the  Secretary  may  enter  Into  con- 
tracts requiring  the  expenditure,  when  ap- 
propriated, of  funds  authorized  by  this  Act, 
but  the  liability  of  the  United  States  under 
any  such  contract  shall  be  contingent  on  the 
appropriation   of   fimds  sufficient  to  fulfill 
the  obligations  thereby  Incurred. 

(b)  When  the  Secretary  determines  that 
lands  and  waters  or  interests  therein  have 
been  acquired  by  the  United  States  In  suf- 
ficient quantity  to  provide  an  admlnlstrable 
unit,  he  shall  declare  the  establishment  of 
the  Fire  Island  National  Seashore  by  publi- 
cation of  notice  in  the  Federal  Register. 

(c)  The  Secretary  shall  pay  not  more  than 
the  fair  market  value,  as  determined  by  him, 
for  any  land  or  Interest  therein  acquired  by 
purchase. 

(d)  When  acquiring  land  by  exchange  the 
Secretary  may  accept  title  to  any  nonfeder- 
ally  owned  land  located  within  the  bound- 
aries of  the  national  seashore  and  convey  to 
the  grantor  any  federally  owned  land  under 
the  Jurisdiction  of  the  Secretary.  The  lands 
so  exchanged  shall  be  approximately  equal  In 
fair  market  value  but  the  Secretary  may  ac- 
cept cash  from  or  pay  cash  to  the  grantor  In 
order  to  equalize  the  values  of  the  lands  ex- 
changed. 

(e)  The  Secretary  shall  not  acquire  any 
privately  owned  Improved  property  or  Inter- 
erts  ther«in  within  the  boundaries  of  the 
sauhote,  or  any  property  ot  Interests  therein 
Within  the  communities  delineated  on  the 
boundary  map  mentioned  In  section  1,  ex- 
cept beach  or  waters  and  adjoining  land 
within  such  communities  which  the  Secre- 
tary detennlnee  are  needed  for  public  access 


to  the  beach,  without  the  consent  of  the 
owners  so  long  as  the  appropriate  local  zon- 
ing agency  shall  have  in  force  and  applicable 
to  such  property  a  duly  adopted,  valid,  zon- 
ing bylaw  that  Lb  satisfactory  to  the  Secre- 
tary. 

(f )  The  term  "Improved  property"  as  used 
in  this  Act  shall  mean  any  building  the  con- 
struction of  which  was  begun  before  Janu- 
ary 1,  1963,  and  such  amount  of  land,  not  In 
excess  of  three  acres,  on  which  the  building 
Is  situated  as  the  Secretary  considers  rea- 
sonably necessary  to  the  use  of  the  building: 
Provided,  That  the  Secretary  may  exclude 
from  improved  properties  any  beach  or  wa- 
ters, together  with  so  much  of  the  land  ad- 
joining such  beach  or  waters  as  he  deems 
necessary  for  public  access  thereto. 

Sec.  3.  (a)   In  order  to  carry  out  the  pro- 
visions of  section  2,  the  Secretary  shall  issue 
regulations,   which   may   be    amended  from 
time  to  time,  specifying  standards  that  are 
consistent  with  the  purposes  of  this  Act  for 
zoning  bylavra  which  must  meet  his  approval. 
(b)   The  standards  specified  In  such  regu- 
lations shall  have  the  object  of  (1)  prohibit- 
ing new  conunerclal  or  Industrial  uses,  other 
than  conunerclal  or  indtistrlal  uses  which  the 
Secretary  considers  are  consistent  with  the 
purposes  of  this  Act,  of  all  property  within 
the  national  seashore,  and  (2)  promoting  the 
protection  and  development  for  piu-poses  of 
this  Act  of  the  land  within  the  national  sea- 
shore by  means  of  acreage,  frontage,  and  set- 
back requirements. 

(c)  Following  Issuance  of  such  regula- 
tions the  Secretary  shall  approve  any  zoning 
bylaw  or  any  amendment  to  any  approved 
zoning  bylaw  submitted  to  him  that  con- 
forms to  the  standards  contained  In  the 
regulations  In  effect  at  the  time  of  adoption 
of  the  bylaw  or  amendment.  Such  approval 
shall  remain  effective  for  so  long  as  such 
bylaw  or  amendment  remains  In  effect  as 
approved. 

(d)  No  zoning  bylaw  or  amendment 
thereof  shall  be  approved  by  the  Secretary 
which  (1)  contains  any  provision  that  he 
considers  adverse  to  the  protection  and  de- 
velopment, in  accordance  with  the  purposes 
of  this  Act,  of  the  area  comprising  the  na- 
tional seashore;  or  (2)  falls  to  have  the 
effect  of  providing  that  the  Secretary  shall 
receive  notice  of  any  variance  granted  un- 
der, or  any  exception  made  to,  the  applica- 
tion of  such  bylaw  or  amendment. 

(e)   If   any   Improved   property,    with   re- 
spect to  which  the  Secretary's  authority  to 
acquire  by  condemnation  has  been  suspended 
according  to  the  provisions  of  this  Act,  Is 
made  the  subject  of  a  variance  under,  or 
become  for  any  reason  an  exception  to,  such 
zoning  bylaw,  or  is  subject  to  any  variance, 
exception,  or  use  that  falls  to  conform  to 
any  applicable  standard  contained  In  regu- 
lations of  the  Secretary  issued  pxu-suant  to 
this  section  and   In  effect  at  the  time  of 
passage   of   such   bylaw,   the   suspension   of 
the    Secretary's   authority   to   acquire    such 
Improved    property   by  condemnation   shall 
automatically  cease. 

(f)  The  Secretary  shall  furnish  to  any 
party  In  Interest  upon  request  a  certificate 
Indicating  the  property  with  respect  to  which 
the  Secretary's  authority  to  acquire  by  con- 
demnation Is  suspended. 

Sec.  4.  (a)  Owners  of  Improved  property 
acq\iired  by  the  Secretary  may  reserve  for 
themselves  and  their  successors  or  assigns  a 
right  of  use  and  occupancy  of  the  Improved 
property  for  noncommercial  residential  pur- 
poses for  a  term  that  is  not  more  than  twen- 
ty-five years.  The  value  of  the  reserved  right 
shall  be  deducted  from  the  fair  market  value 
paid  for  the  property. 

(b)  A  right  of  use  and  occupancy  reserved 
pursuant  to  this  section  shall  be  subject  to 
termination  by  the  Secretary  upon  his  de- 
termination that  the  use  and  occupancy  is 
not  consistent  with  an  applicable  zoning  by- 
law Improved  by  the  Secretary  in  accordance 
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with  the  prtrvtalons  of  section  3  of  this  Act. 
sind  upon  tender  to  the  owner  of  the  right  an 
amount  equal  to  the  fair  market  value  of 
that  portion  of  the  right  which  remains  un- 
expired on  the  date  of  termination 

Sic.  5.  The  Secretary  shall  pt-rm::  hunting 
and  fishing  on  lands  and  waters  under  his 
administrative  Jurisdiction  within  the  Fire 
Island  National  Seashore  in  accordance  with 
the  laws  of  New  York  except  that  the  Sec- 
retary may  designate  /ones  where  and  estab- 
lish periods  when  ni  hun'ina;  shall  be  per- 
mitted for  reasons  if  public  safety  adminis- 
tration, at  public  use  and  enjovnien'  .^ny 
regulations  of  the  secretary  under  »hls  sec- 
tion shall  be  Issued  after  consultation  with 
the  Conservation  Department  of  the  State  of 
New  York 

Sec.  6.  The  Secretary  may  accept  and  use 
fnr  purposes  of  this  .\ct  any  real  or  personal 
property  that  may  be  donated  for  such 
purposes. 

Sec.  7.  The  Secretary  shall  administer,  pro- 
tect, and  develop  the  Plre  Lsl.ind  National 
Seashore  In  accordance  with  the  provisions 
of  this  Act  and  the  applicable  provisions  of 
the  laws  relating  to  the  national  park  sys- 
tem, and  the  Secretary  may  utilize  any  other 
statutory  authority  available  to  him  for  the 
conservation  and  development  of  natural 
resources  to  the  extent  he  finds  that  such 
authority  will  further  the  purpo.ses  of  thu 
.Kcl.  Appropriate  user  fees  may  be  collected 
notwithstanding  any  limitation  on  such 
authority  by  any  provision  of  law 

Sec.  8.  The  authority  of  the  Chief  of  Engi- 
neers, Department  of  the  Army,  to  under- 
take or  contribute  to  shore  erosion  control 
or  beach  protection  measures  on  lands  with- 
in the  Plre  Island  National  Seashore  shall 
be  exercised  In  accordance  with  a  plan  that 
Is  mutually  acceptable  to  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  and  the  Secretary  of  the  Army 
and  that  is  consistent  with  the  purposes  of 
this  Act. 

Sec.  9.  There  Is  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  not  more  than  ?16  OOOOOO  for 
the  acquisition  of  land  and  Interests  In  land 
pursuant  to  this  Act. 

The  amendment  was  a^refd  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  en!,'ro.ssed 
for  a  third  reading,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr  E>resident.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  an  e.xcerpt  from  the  report 
'No.  1300),  explaining  the  purposes  of 
the  bill. 

There  beln«  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

THE    project 

Plre  Island  is  one  of  the  Nation's  finest  un- 
developed beaches  and  l.s  located  In  cloee 
proximity  to  the  largest  concentration  of 
population  In  the  United  States  Early  ac- 
tion is  indicated  to  preserve  this  fine  area 
for  the  public  benefit  and  enjoyment  Un- 
less this  area  Is  protected  -<»>n  f  )r  public 
purposes.  It  Is  obvious  that  It  will  be  de- 
veloped for  llnilted  private  u.se  and  the  op- 
p  irtunlty  to  establish  an  >ut.stand!ng  and 
sorely  needed  national  seashore  will  be  loet 
forever. 

As  orlgflnally  prop^wed.  the  national  sea- 
shore extended  from  the  western  tip  of  Plre 
Island  53  miles  east  to  the  village  of 
S<iuthampton,  containing  approximately 
8  000  acres  of  land  It  is  now  provided  that 
the  national  seashore  be  confined  to  a  lesser 
arett,  limited  mainly  to  Plre  Island  This  re- 
duced area  includes  about  33  miles  of  shore- 
line, or  about  8.700  acres  of  land 

The  bill  fiirther  provides  that  private  prop- 
erty, both  Improved  and  unimproved,  may 
be  retained  by  Its  owner,  within  certain 
designated  communities,  as  kmg  as  It  Is 
maintained  In  accordance  with  approved 
local  zoning  requirements,   except   that   the 


Secretary  may  acquire  within  such  desig- 
nated «>mmunltles  tuiy  beuch  or  waters  to- 
gether xitii  so  much  >f  the  land  adjoining 
them  as  he  deems  ne».-essary  f'r  public  acoe.ss 
It  Is  also  provided  that  Federal,  State, 
county,  and  municipal  lands  cannot  be  ac- 
quired without  the  ci>nsent  of  the  owner 

On  Its  held  investigation  of  the  area,  the 
committee  members  were  impressed  with  the 
fact  that  there  .ire  no  r'.>ads  traversing  Fire 
Island  ajid  It  is  the  Intent  of  the  coiumiitet- 
that  the  Park  Service  continue  It  In  Its  pre.s- 
ent  rocWiless  stutc  Access  to  the  area  Us  n-w 
aviUlabie  by  the  use  of  bridges  and  ferries 
The  use  of  the  park  Itself  should  be  a^n fined 
to  trails  for  bicycles,  hikers,  and  other  rec- 
reation Is  ts. 

In  Its  presentation  the  Park  Service  Indi- 
cated that  the  cost  of  acquiring  the  3.300 
acres  outside  the  Robert  Moses  State  Park, 
the  Smith  Point  County  Park,  and  the  desig- 
nated CDnimunliles  would  not  exceed  $16 
million  The  conunlttee  h.ui  therefore  writ- 
ten into  the  bill  authorization  limitation  of 
that  amount  for  the  acquisition  of  land  and 
Interests  In  land 

The  conunlttee  was  Impressed  with  the 
unanimity  of  sentiment  from  all  citizens  and 
organizations  in  the  are.L  In  supp>ort  of  this 
legislation  The  New  York  St.ite  Council  of 
Parks  and  the  SufTolk  County  Board  of  su- 
[>ervisors  have  taken  a  position  Ln  favor  of  lU 
establishment  The  committee  has  received 
UteniUy  hundreds  of  letters  and  telegrams 
expressing  unqualified  support. 

STATISTICAL    SfMMARY    OF    THE    PROPOSED    ARE.\ 
TO    BE    ACQl'IRED 

Location:  South  shore  of  Long  Island  In 
Suffolk  County.  NY 

.•\rea  of  profjosed  seashore:  Ai^rm 

Land 5.  700 

Water 16.  270 

Total 21,970 

Length  of  national  seashore:  33  mile^ 
Area   of   Robert    Moses   State   Piirk      1,000 

acres. 

Area   of   Smith   Point    County    Park     26  i 

acres. 

Landownershlp:  Acrp<f 

Federal 90 

State 1.  0(X) 

County 1.  789 

Town 45 

Village. „ _ 16 

Private 2  754 

Total 5,  694 

Estimated  land  acquisition  cost: 

Appraiser's   estimate $15,700,000 

Proposed   department   posi- 
tion      16.000.000 

Estimated  cost  of  development: 

1st  5  years    $5,730,000 

Pviture   years 788,000 

Total - 6,  51 8.  000 

Estimated  cost  of  operations  i  man- 
agement protection  alnd  mainte- 
nance) 

1st    year $68.  116 

2d  year 147,852 

3d  year 279,923 

4th  year 425,  175 

5th    year 508,257 

Population  within  100-mlle  radius:  16  mil- 
lion. 

The  committee  unanimously  recommends 
enactment  of  this  bill. 

Mr.  JAVTTS  Mr  President,  I  am 
most  stratified  that  the  Senate  has  pa.ssed 
S.  1365,  legislation  to  establish  a  FMre 
Island  National  Seashore,  for  which  with 
Senator  Keating  I  have  fought  for  years. 
The  Senates  action   today  on  the  bill 


which  we  introduced,  marks  an  impoj. 
tant  step  in  the  establishment  of  a  m^o! 
niflcent  natural  and  recreational  arei 
for  enjoyment  and  use  by  almost  20  per- 
Cf-nt  of  the  population  of  the  United 
states  located  in  the  area  extending 
from  Bo.ston  to  Baltimore,  and  especially 
ul  tlie  11  million  people  in  the  New  York 
metropolitan  area.  The  F^re  Island  Na- 
tional Seiushore  will  be  available  to  al- 
mo.st  one-third  of  this  Nation's  popula- 
tion living  within  a  day's  drive. 

The  pa.Svsai^'e  by  the  Senat^.^  of  s.  1355 
is,  to  a  Kreat  degree,  the  result  of  ihg 
work  and  support  of  the  local  commutu- 
ties  m  the  Fire  Island  area  whose  deter- 
mination to  establish  a  national  .seashor? 
has  been  unbounded  The  national  sea- 
shore would  preserve  approximately  33 
miles  of  shoreline  and  about  5,700  acres 
of  land  for  outdoor  recreation  purposes 
The  legislation  provides  that  private 
property,  both  improved  and  unun- 
proved,  may  be  retained  by  its  owner  in 
certain  designated  communities  as  long 
as  It  IS  maintained  in  accordance  with 
approved  local  zoning  requirements. 
The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  is  author- 
ized, however,  to  acquire  within  such 
df.sik'nated  communities  any  beach  or 
waters  touether  with  portions  of  the 
land  adjoining'  them  which  he  deems 
r.iH-essary  for  public  access. 

Tlie  national  seashore  will  provide 
ample  opportunities  for  recreation  such 
as  swlmminu'.  fishing,  hunting,  clam- 
minij.  boating,  camping,  nature  studies, 
and  other  outdoor  activities.  Figures 
publi.-^hed  by  the  Department  of  Interior 
show  that  in  1959  nearly  90  million  visits 
were  made  to  county  and  munici- 
pal b»  aches  in  Connecticut.  New  York, 
and  New  Jersey.  These  visits  were  con- 
centrated at  public  recreation  areas 
whose  shoreline  represented  only  5  per- 
cent of  the  total  recreation  shoreline  in 
the  three  States.  Fire  Island's  shore- 
lines, having  great  recreational  value, 
thus  will  provide  much  needed  public 
recreation  opportunities  In  an  area 
which  lacks  extensive  enough  facilities 
of  this  kind.  The  Fire  Island  National 
Seashore  will,  moreover,  effectively  com- 
plement State  and  county  efforts  for  pro- 
viduii;  expanded  recreation  facilities. 

I  am  most  hopeful  that  the  House  of 
Repre.'^entatives  will  act  quickly  on  this 
important  legislation  and  that  its  enact- 
ment, which  would  provide  a  major  con- 
tribution to  this  Nation's  outdoor  recre- 
ational capacity,  will  follow  promptly  in 
this  session  of  the  Congress. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  with- 
in 50  miles  of  New  York  City  and  within 
hours  of  20  percent  of  the  American 
people  lies  the  barrier  beach  of  Fire  Is- 
land It  is  in  an  unspoiled  state  and 
offers  the  city  dweller  and  the  crowded 
suburbanite  an  opportunity  to  get  away 
from  it  all.  There  are  magnificent  sand 
beaches  and  simrkling  surf  at  Fire  Island. 
There  is  a  sunken  forest  of  unique  beauty 
and  botanical  fame.  Perhaps  most  im- 
portant, there  is  uncluttered  space  and 
a  clear  horizon — room  to  see  the  sun  and 
stretch  the  soul. 

More  than  a  year  ago,  my  colleague 
and  I  introduced  legislation  to  make  Plre 
Island  a  national  seashore  after  the  pat- 
tern of  the  Cape  Cod  and  Point  Reyes 
National  Seashores.     Our  proposal  has 


omnorted  by  conservationists,  by 
^"  Hnraml  urban  planning  author- 
'f^'biSienre  island  community  and 
Ke  De^^rtment  of  the  Interior.  Sim- 
^^  LiTiation  was  introduced  on  the 
Si'U  side  and  has  been  reported  favor- 
".'^^v  the  House  Interior  Committee. 
*'Sie  public  Lands  Subcommittee  of  the 
r.  ofp  Interior  Committee,  headed  by 
¥  HTstinpurshod  senator  from  Nevada 
Z  worked  dllgently  on  this  bill.  I  com- 
Siid  appreciate  their  efforts  to  ex- 
ScS^pS^a^^  of  the  bill,    on  our  Ui- 

.M\m-i  tour  of  Fire  Island  earlier  this 

'^^mer  we  renewed  our  determination 

?^Sabllsh  the  seashore  this  year  and 

t  now  appears  that  this  goal  will  be  met 

Mr  President,  I  have  always  believed 
that  the  parks  should  be  where  the  peo- 
niP  are  The  Congress  has  done  much 
fn  ease  the  burdens  of  the  city  dweller. 
The  mass  transiwrtation  and  air  pollu- 
tion legislation  enacted  during  this  Con- 
cress  are  two  prime  examples  of  our  con- 
cern for  the  growing  number  of  Amer- 
icans who  live  in  urban  areas.  The  Fire 
Ls'and  National  Seashore  bill  affects  an- 
other aspect  of  the  urbanite's  needs.  It 
relates  not  to  his  physical  comfort,  his 
economic  condition  or  his  health  and 
safety  but  to  his  desire  for  peace  and 
quiet"  for  rest  and  recreation.  I  urge 
the  Senate  to  take  account  of  these  needs 
to  e'^tabli.'^h  the  Fire  Island  National  Sea- 
jhore— not  only  for  the  tens  of  millions 
of  Americans  who  will  enjoy  it  this  year 
and  next  year,  but  for  the  generations 
of  unborn  citizens  for  whose  benefit  It 
will  be  preserved. 

IN  THE  GULP  OP  TONKIN 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  in  this 
mornings  Washington  Post  there  ap- 
pears a  column  by  the  distinguished 
columnist.  Walter  Lippmann,  entitled 
■in  the  Gulf  of  Tonkin." 

The  article  shows  such  unususd  per- 
ception and  displays  such  insight  and 
wisdom  that  I  commend  it  to  my  col- 
leagues in  the  Senate. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  the 
article  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

ToDAT  AND  Tomorrow:  In  the  Gulf  or 

Tonkin 

(By  Walter  Lippmann) 

It  Is  not  yet  clear  why  the  Hanoi  govern- 
ment decided  to  attack  the  7th  Fleet.  But 
the  encounter  Is  a  reminder  that  the  United 
States  Is  present  In  the  seas  around  and  In 
the  air  over  southeast  Asia.  The  North  Viet- 
namese and  Chinese  infantry  can  do  noth- 
ing against  this  Invincible  and  well-nigh  In- 
vulnerable military  presence.  What  Is  more, 
nothing  that  happens  on  the  ground  on  the 
Asian  mainland  can  alter  the  fact  that  the 
United  States  cannot  be  driven  out  of 
southeast  Afila.  The  lasting  significance  of 
the  episode  is  the  demonstration  that  the 
United  States  can  remain  in  southeast  Asia 
without  being  on  the  ground. 

And  so.  while  it  may  well  be  true  that  the 
Jungle  war  cannot  be  won,  it  Is  also  true  that 
the  United  States  need  not  and  will  not  cease 
to  be  a  great  power  In  southern  Asia.  More- 
over, as  long  as  we  exercise  our  enormous 
power   with   measure,  with   humanity,   and 


with  restraint,  as  the  President  Is  Intending 
to  use  It,  the  risks  of  a  wider  war  are  limited. 
The  more  firmly  the  fact  is  established  that 
our  presence  in  southeast  Asia  is  primarily  as 
a  sea  and  air  power,  the  safer  It  will  be  to 
enter  the  negotiations  which  Is  the  only 
alternative  to  an  endless  and  indecisive  war 
in  the  Jungle. 

It  Is  necessary  to  prove  to  the  Chinese,  who 
probably  do  not  really  understand  sea  power 
because  they  have  none,  that  the  elephant 
cannot  drive  the  whale  out  of  the  ocean. 
This  is  an  essential  preliminary  to  a  good 
negotiation.  The  Chinese  will  have  to  ac- 
cept our  permanent  presence  as  a  great  power 
In  the  South  Pacific. 

It  will  be  necessary  also  to  convince  many 
Americans  that  the  United  States  would  not 
enter  such  negotiations  as  a  defeated  power. 
On  the  contrary,  the  United  States  is  an 
undefeated  power,  and  as  against  the 
Chinese,  It  Is  an  Invincible  power. 

Naval  power  Is  a  silent  service,  and  that  is 
one  reason  why  It  is  such  a  suitable  Instru- 
ment of  a  policy  which  seeks  to  make  no 
conquest  on  the  mainland  but  Is  concerned 
only  to  deter  and  contain  military  expan- 
sion. Only  a  few  years  ago.  It  was  the  estab- 
lished American  military  doctrine  that  we 
should  not  engage  the  American  Army  on 
the  mainland  of  Asia.  Our  strength  Is  in 
sea  power.  We  have  departed  from  the  old 
doctrine,  perhaps  because  we  had  to.  But 
the  main  line  of  American  policy  should  be 
to  return  to  it.  For  it  is  based  on  a  true 
understanding  of  our  position  on  this  globe. 


DISTINGUISHED  SERVICE  TO  JOUR- 
NALISM CITATION  AWARDED  TO 
MR.  AND  MRS.  NEWHOUSE 
Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  Tues- 
day evening  preceding  the  ceremony 
inaugurating  the  Newhouse  Communica- 
tions Center.  Syracuse  University,  the 
chancellor  of  the  university.  William  P. 
Tolley,  made  an  unexpected  but  deeply 
merited  award  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Samuel  I. 
Newhouse.  It  was  their  farsighted  gen- 
erosity which  made  possible  the  com- 
munications center  which,  when  com- 
pleted, will  be  the  world's  largest  and 
most  advanced  study  institution  for  mass 
communications . 

Mr.  President,  the  distinguished  serv- 
ice citations  which  accompanied  the  gold 
medal  awards  presented  to  Samuel  I. 
Newhouse  and  Mitzi  E.  Newhouse,  tell  a 
story  of  community  service  and  public 
responsibility  that  deserves  highest 
credit.  The  address  delivered  by  Mr. 
Newhouse  shows  very  clearly  the  heavy 
burden  of  responsibility  which  lies  upon 
our  press  and  newspapers  today  to 
chronicle  the  daily  life  and  the  hiuixan 
values  of  our  free  society. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  the  text  of  the  Distinguished 
Service  to  Journalism  citations  and  of 
Mr.  Newhouse's  profound  and  meaning- 
ful address. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  text  of 
the  citations  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

Text  of  CrrATiONS 
(Following  Is  the  text  of  "Distinguished 
Service  to  Journalism"  citations  which  ac- 
companied   gold    medal    awards    given    last 
night  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Samuel  I.  Newhouse.) 

SAMUEL    I.    NEWHOUSE 

For  more  than  half  a  century,  you  have 
labored  long  and  tirelessly  to  create  a  com- 


munications empire  whose  foremost  purpose 
Is  to  serve  the  community  and  Nation. 

Selflessly,  you  have  dedicated  yourself  ^^ 
the  cause  of  freedom  which  Is  exempUfletfT 
in  the  complete  and  unfaltering  belief  that 
editorial  direction  rightfully  shall  remain  In 
the  hands  of  the  citizens  of  the  community. 
Without  regard  for  personal  power,  you 
have  dedicated  yourself  to  this  new  concept 
of  responsibility.  You  have  neither  influ- 
enced the  editorial  opinions  of  your  news- 
papers nor  changed  their  institutional  char- 
acter. In  i>ermlttlng  unfettered  freedom 
of  action,  you  have  established  a  new  pat- 
tern for  those  in  command  of  mass  media 
of  communications. 

Without  exception,  your  entire  career  has 
been  devoted  to  public  service.  Establish- 
ing the  Newhouse  Foundation  and  the  New- 
house  Communications  Center  are  but  two 
instances  of  your  zeal  for  progress  and  civic 
welfare. 

This  generation  and  those  to  follow  will 
indelibly  mark  your  role  In  mass  communi- 
cations and  cherish  the  legacy  you  have  en- 
trusted to  them. 

For  demonstrating  In  the  traditional 
American  way  that  hard  work.  Intelligence, 
and  uncompromising  Integrity  are  still  the 
formula  by  which  success  can  be  attained  in 
public  life,  you  have  shown  that  life  dedi- 
cated to  others  can  gain  the  loftiest  heights 
despite  the  most  humble  of  beginnings. 

By  unanimous  action  of  the  faculty  of 
the  School  of  Journalism  of  Syracuse  Uni- 
versity, we  hereby,  on  this  4th  day  of  August 
1964  award  you  this  Gold  Medal  for  Distin- 
guished Service  to  Journalism. 

MFTZr   E.    NEWHOUSE 

Since  earliest  recorded  history,  the  maxim 
that,  "Behind  every  man  •  •  •"  has  gained 
credence.  This  is  no  less  true  today  as 
exemplified  by  a  life  devoted  to  husband, 
family,  community,  and  Nation.  In  your  role 
as  wife,  mother,  colleague,  and  spirited  citi- 
zen, you  have — for  more  than  four  decades — 
marched  side  by  side  with  your  distinguished 
husband. 

Your  diversity  of  interests,  your  deep  hu- 
man sympathy,  and  intelligent  awareness  are 
to  a  significant  degree  responsible  for  the 
achievements  which  we  honor  today.  Your 
interest  in  design,  your  leadership  in  fash- 
ion, and  your  knowledge  of  the  arts  have 
had  an  undeniable  impact  and  reflection  in 
many  aspects  of  the  publications  under  the 
Newhouse  aegis. 

Your  service  to  Important  causes  has 
transcended  the  most  generous  bounds. 
You  have  given  a  great  part  of  your  life 
to  civic,  social,  and  welfare  activities.  Your 
Influence  will  continue  to  serve  as  an  in- 
spiration to  others. 

For  your  loyalty,  for  your  htunllity,  for 
your  wise  guidance  and  counsel,  and  for  yoiu* 
efforts  In  so  many  quiet  and  unnoticed  ways 
•  •  •  by  unanimous  action  of  the  faculty 
of  the  School  of  Journalism  of  Sjrracuse  Uni- 
versity, we  hereby,  on  this  4th  day  of  August 
1964  award  you  this  Gold  Medal  for  Distin- 
guished Service  to  Journalism. 


Text  of  Newhouse  Address 

(Following  Is  the  text  of  an  address  de- 
livered by  Samuel  I.  Newhouse  last  night  at  a 
dinner  In  his  honor  at  Hotel  Syracuse.) 

Governor  Rockefeller.  Chancellor  Tolley, 
friends : 

It  seems  a  long  time  ago — some  5  years — 
since  Chancellor  Tolley  and  I  first  sat  down 
to  discuss  the  possibility  of  creatlnglfc  com- 
munications center  at  Syracuse. 

And  may  I  say  at  the  outset  what  a  satls- 
fji.ng  experience  it  has  been  to  work  with  our 
chancellor  on  this  project. 

It  has  been  stimulating  to  watch  an  Idea 
grow  Into  a  handsome  structtire — the  first 
of  three  dedicated  to  the  education  of  prom- 
ising young  news  talent. 
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I  cannot  b«  unaware  of  a  dramatic  con- 
trast that  oonc«ma  my  name  The  tlrst  time 
It  appeared  anywhere  was  on  a  birth  certifi- 
cate written  In  a  New  York  City  tenemenc. 
where  I  waa  bom. 

I  am  proud  of  that. 

Tomorrow  I  will  see  my  name  Inacrlbed 
on  the  wall  of  what  is  perhaps  the  moat  mod- 
ern school  of  communication  in  the  world 
I  am  proud  of  that,  too 

But  I  am  proudest  of  my  ties  with  the  peo- 
ple gathered  In  this  room  tonight — tlrst.  of 
course,  my  Inunedlate  family  my  wife,  my 
sons  and  my  grandchildren,  my  brothers 
and  Bisters;    and   my  old  and  good   friends 

They  all  know  how  I  cherish  them 

My  particular  embrace  tonight,  too,  Is  to 
my  profeaelonal  associates  here  It  Is  to 
thoee  editors  and  publishers  who,  over  the 
years,  have  nourished  and  helped  develop 
our  family  of  newspapers 

For  the  fact  Is  that  I  look  upon  our  news- 
papers as  a  family  and  at  each  acquisition 
as  If  of  another  child 

Our  elementary  concern  Is  of  Its  health 
and  then  Ita  growth.  Although  each  Is  flesh 
of  our  flesh,  and  Ink  of  our  ink,  each  de- 
velops In  Its  own  way.  with  Its  own  looks.  Its 
own  view*.  Its  own  Independent  spirit  —the 
way  children  do. 

They  speak  dllTerently  too — for  they  are 
the  voices  of  all  America  Their  accents  are 
from  the  far  Northwest,  the  East  and  the 
South — accents  from  all  the  regions  of  our 
land.  But  despite  the  differences  In  accents, 
they  are  united  In  one  common  aim;  the 
newspapers'  dedication    to  the   truth. 

The  mass  media  are  enormously  Influen- 
tial. They  affect  human  Judgment,  shape 
our  desires,  and  Influence  our  choices  They 
can  lull  a  community  In^o  complacency  or 
charge  the  atmosphere  with  reforming  zeal 
They  can  appeal  to  the  t^rossest  urges  or 
cultivate  the  highest  aspirations  They  can 
subvert  an  entire  nation  or  they  can  enhance 
an  open  society. 

Communication  Is  a  two-way  process.  We 
may  print  words,  broadcast  a  speech,  or  tele- 
vise an  event  but  the  man  who  reads,  or 
listens,  or  watches  la  also  a  part  of  the  proc- 
ess of  commtmlcatlon  The  mass  media  have 
a  special  responsibility  In  making  sure  that 
the  news  of  the  world  Is  reported  accurately 
But  all  of  us — from  the  lowliest  private  citi- 
zen to  the  highest  offlclals  of  industry,  labor 
education  and  Government  must  share  In 
this  responsibility. 

We  are  entriisted  w^lth  Instruments  of 
massive  power — the  press  the  microphone 
and  the  camera.  Indeed,  they  are  the  crucial 
weapons  In  a  struggle  for  men's  minds  and 
hearts.  They  are  also  the  vital  Implements 
for  creating  the  good  society 

Our  ever-blgger  cities  call  for  new  ways  of 
keeping  things  In  harmony  with  human 
values.  Cconplez  social  movements  must  be 
explained  clearly  If  each  person  is  to  play 
an  intelligent  role.  In  a  democracy,  political 
life  mtist  be  kept  meanlngfiil  for  the  aver- 
age man  If  he  Is  to  remain  a  vital  partlcl- 

p€Ult. 

It  Is  rl^ht  and  fitting  that  such  a  com- 
munications center  be  located  within  a 
dynamic  university  with  world-embrciclnK 
Interests.  The  many  fields  of  study  provide 
an  imparalleled  opportunity  for  the  Inter- 
play of  creative  talents  of  the  first  rank. 

That  Is  why  all  of  us  In  communications 
education  and  government  have  a,  special  re- 
sponsibility to  report  to  the  peoples  of  the 
world  and  to  otir  own  people,  and  In  report- 
ing today's  news  the  mass  communicators 
must  understand  the  forces  that  work  in  the 
world  around  us.  Policies  of  nations  and 
peoples  alter  too  quickly  for  Journalists  to 
make  Inflexible  Judgments  Today's  so-called 
enemy  Is  totnorrow's  friend  Indeed,  we  have 
no  lasting  enemies  bo  much  as  we  have  Ill- 
informed  peoples. 

In  the  end.  It  Is  the  quality  of  persons 
who  choose  to  make  mass  media  their  career 


that  counts  We  hope — my  wife,  my  sons 
and  myself  that  the  brightest  possible 
young  men  and  women  will  be  found  and 
awarded  scholarships  at  this  center  It  Is 
our  hope  that  the  most  accomplished  teach- 
ers vtho  can  t>e  found  will  continue  to  be 
added  to  the  present  outstanding  faculty  as 
an  Incentive  to  Journall.sni  students  to  come 
to  Syracuse 

It  Is  our  hope  that  great  letiders  of  this 
Nation  and  the  world  will  be  drawn  to  lis 
forums  nnd  st-nilrurs  to  shed  the  light  of 
their  ex[)erlence  and  Judgment  on  the  great 
issues  of  the  d.iv,  thus  making  this  city 
and  this  university  a  continuing  focus  of  In- 
'.^rest  and  culture 

And  so.  I  am  grateful  to  Chancellor  ToUey 
for  having  shown  me  the  wuy.  for  helping  me 
fulfill  the  responsibility  I  feel  as  a  pub- 
lisher toward  this  community  and  Nation 
I  .un  happy  that  I  >-,ui  s-hare  thl.s  pride 
m  my  lifetime  with  all  of  you  liere  tonight 

Tomorrow  the  President  of  the  Unttod 
.Stiites  will  dedhiite  the  great  building  which 
wi.l  bear  the  name  first  written  on  a  birth 
certificate  In  the  tenements  of  New  York. 

For  all  of  thLs.  Governor  Rockefeller.  Chan- 
cellor ToUey,  dutingulsheii  guests,  ladles  and 
gentlemen     I  .mi  rlfeply  triteful  and  proud 


TOP  FRENCH  AWARD  TO  U.S    CITI- 
ZEN.  COL    ROGER    E    BRUNSCHWIG 

Mr.  KEAllNG.  Mr.  President,  the 
State  of  New  York  and  the  Nation  are 
honored  by  the  outstanding  service  of 
Col  Royer  F  Brun.<;ch\\i£j.  of  Old  Chat- 
ham and  New  York  City.  Di.stinRuished 
veteran  of  two  World  Wars.  Colonel 
Brun-schwitj  has  just  received  the  hishest 
award  in  the  French  Legion  of  Honor, 
the  Graiid  Croix. 

Colonel  Brunschwig  was  honored  on 
July  24  by  President  de  Gaulle,  who  prc- 
.sentod  the  order  in  behalf  of  France  He 
is  one  of  the  founders,  and  vice  president, 
of  an  orRanization  of  French  war  veter- 
ans who  received  face  wounds  in  World 
War  I.  EHirliiK  World  War  II,  Colonel 
Brunschwit;  joined  General  de  Gaulle's 
Free  French  forces  In  1942  he  became 
head  of  the  Free  French  Military  Liaison 
Mission  to  the  U  S  forces,  and  in  June 
1944.  he  landed  in  Normandy  with  the 
first  allied  forces.  Colonel  Brunschwlg 
became  a  Grand  Officer  of  the  Lek;ion 
of  Honor  in  1945.  and  is  now  one  of  75 
outstanding  military  officers  to  hold  the 
Grand  Croix.  New  York  is  proud  to  claim 
Colonel  BrunschwiR  as  a  resident,  and  on 
behalf  of  the  State  which  I  represent 
I  wish  to  offer  him  my  hearty  coni;ratula- 
tions. 

Mr.  President.  I  request  unanimous 
consent  to  have  printed  at  this  point  In 
the  Record  an  article  in  the  Chatham 
Courier  about  Colonel  Brunschwlg. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
wa-s  ordered  to  be  print<?d  in  the  Record, 
a.s  follows: 

f ■   il.ONEL    BRCNSCHWIG   RECIPIENT    OF  HIGHE3T 

I,fi;i"N  or  Honor  Ra.nk. 

Col  Roger  Brunschwlg.  of  Old  Chatham 
and  New  York  City  received  the  Grand  Croix. 
the  highest  rank  In  the  French  I>eglon  of 
Honor  The  Orand  Cmix  was  bestowed  upon 
Colonel  Brunschwlg  at  a  ceremony  held  In 
the  courtyard  of  Les  Invalldes.  In  Paris.  Prl- 
day.  July  24.  General  de  Gaulle  presented 
the  medal. 

Colonel  Brunscliwlg  Is  head  of  Brunschwlg 
&  Plls  Inc  .  of  New  York  City,  manufacturers 
and  Importers  of  textiles  and  wallpapers  He 
was  one  nf  the  founders  of  the  Union  des 
Blessees  de  la  Face,  known  as  Les  Oueules 
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Casses.  an  organization  of  French  vu  im. 
erans  having  received  face  wounds  t51 
colonel  Is  now  vice  president  of  that  orc^ 
zatlon.  which  Is  one  of  the  leading  wv««t! 
eran  groups  In  Prance 

Colonel  Brunschwlg  was  born  on  July  u 
1891  In  Argenteull  (Selne-et-Oiae  Qnut 
ment).  Diu-lng  World  War  I,  he  wasTiwr 
tenant,  then  captain,  In  the  27th  Bataim^ 
des  Chasseurs.  He  received  his  face  wo^ 
on  November  5,  1916.  At  that  time  he^ 
came  a  Chevalier  In  the  Legion  of  Honor  tan 
helped  found  the  Union  des  Blessees  d«k 
Face  He  was  successively  promoted  to  o|. 
hcer  and  to  commander  of  the  Legion  « 
Honor. 

During  World  War  II.  Colonel  Bnuuchwii 
Joined  General  de  Gaulle  In  London  and  en. 
tered  the  Free  French  forces.  He  was  rg^ 
moted  to  lieutenant  colonel  and  then  colonel 
In  1942  colonel  Brimschwlg  was  named  head 
of  the  Free  French  Military  Liaison  Mladon 
to  the  US.  forces  In  June  1944  he  Undw 
In  Normandy  with  the  first  allied  fontt 
and  served  until  the  end  of  the  German  cwn- 
paign  At  that  time  he  was  head  of  the  JOO 
French  Uai8<jn  olhcers  serving  with  the  Amer- 
ican forces. 

Colonel  Brunschwlg  received  two  new  cita- 
tions for  his  service  in  World  War  II  and  wu 
awarded  the  rank  of  Officer  nf  the  Medal  of 
Re.^isuince  He  became  a  grand  ofTicer  of  the 
I>*gion  of  Honor  in  1945. 

The  rank  which  Colonel  Brimschwlg  re- 
ceived, the  Grand  Croix.  Is  the  highest  In  the 
Legion  of  Honor.  Only  about  75  persons 
hold  It 


EMPLOYMENT    OF    PEPJSONS    WHO 
HAVE  BEEN  IN  PRISON 

Mr.  LONG  of  Missouri.  Mr.  President, 
as  chairman  of  the  Senate  Subcommitt« 
on  National  Penitentiaries,  one  particular 
problem  has  cau.sed  me  irreat  concern  for 
.s<>veral  years.  That  problem  is  the  atti- 
tude of  Federal  agencies  and  many  pn- 
vate  employers  toward  tlie  hiring  of  ex- 
prisoners.  Many  flmis  will  ^ive  them  no 
consideration  at  all.  Even  the  Federal 
Government,  v. hose  policies  in  this  re- 
gard oui^ht  U)  bo  enlightened,  will  not 
hire  an  ex-prisoner  unless  he  has  been  re- 
leased from  prison  or  parole  for  at  lewt 
2  years.  Only  rarely  will  he  be  taken  on 
the  Government  pajToll  even  after  this 
period. 

The  attitude  of  business  and  Govern- 
ment executives  is  reflected  in  an  article 
which  appeared  in  the  Wall  Street  Jour- 
nal sometime  ago  written  by  a  staff  re- 
porter. Ed  Cony  The  average  busmeffl- 
rnan.  according  to  the  article,  seema  to 
lake  the  attitude  that  It  is  all  ncht  for 
another  firm  to  hire  an  ex-prisoner  but 
not  hLs  own  firm.  In  other  words,  "let 
the  other  Ruy  do  It  " 

I  can  well  understand  the  desire  to 
keep  the  hoodlums  and  hirelings  of  or- 
ganized crime  out  of  business  organiza- 
tions, but  it  is  a  destructive  and  self- 
defeating  social  policy  to  put  up  such 
barriers  against  any  and  all  persons  who 
have  been  in  prison.  Very  few  of  the 
total  number  of  persons  who  go  to  prison 
have  l>een  actively  engaged  In  organised 
crime.  By  and  large  prisoners  come  from 
the  ranks  of  the  most  impoverished  fifth 
of  our  society,  and  in  most  cases  their 
offenses  are  relatively  minor,  the  forgery 
of  small  checks,  using  a  car  without  au- 
thorization, and  so  on.  Mr.  James  V. 
Bennett.  Director  of  the  U.S.  Bureau  of 
Prisons.  In  a  recent  article  said  regardlnf 
the    prison    population   of   the   Natl<», 
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-no  Tiftf  the  murderers,  ex-prlsoners.   Over  the  years  he  put  hun-  ginia  held  their  25th  annual  meeting  at 

.-Most  of  ^^J^Jn^ILrs  Pictured  by  the  dreds  on  the  payroll,  and  his  policy  paid  Virginia  Beach  on  July  25   1964     These 

rgpists.  and  kidnapers  picturcu  u,  ^^    ^^^^  ^^^^  ^^^  ^^  faithfully  and  are  the  officers  elected  in  Virginia  to  up- 

aver««e  citizen.                       nprsons  re-  well  hold  the  laws. 

There  a'-e  nearly  SJ^^""^       ^^^_  j  hope  that  as  the  President's  anti-  They  adopted  three  resolutions  which 

l«»»^    "^"^.iTon^ders    eLh   year,  poverty  program  is  put  into  effect  the  I  hope  every  member  of  the  Federal  ju- 

tio°*   ^°'  nifon  otheS^are  rele^  from  employment  problems  of  the  ex-prisoner  dlciary  and  every  leader  of  the  Federa^ 

j,«^ly  a  "lill^o'J^'^S^^Ig^^and  ^ntion  wUl  not  be  neglected  or  forgotten.    Ef-  Government  will  read  with  personal  and 

local  Ja*l^-  ^°J„^matelvhalf  of  theex-  forts  should  be  made  to  educate  em-  official  application.        _    ,     ^ 

facilities.   APP^°^^5S^    A  ployers  and  find  jobs  for  ex-prisoners.  These  resolutions  restate  fundament^ 

prisoners  have  fammes^     a  mga  p  ^                                               ^^^^^  principles  which  we  should  a  ways  keep 

dence  of   f  ^P^'^J^  Z^y  aSd  Commission  will  liberalize  its  stringent  in    view.    All    officials    of    aU    govern- 

ex.prisoners  accoi^te  fo^^ve^^  regulaUons  concerning  the  employment  ment^Federal      State,     and     local- 

human  ^^^^'l.^^^^  ThL^o^  is  a  of  ^-prisoners.    The  President  intends  should  constantly  adhere  to  them 

of  Amencancitiz^ns^in^  group  is^  ^                 Government  shaU  pro-  I  also  commend  these  resolutions  to 

significant  part  of  °^,^  .^°^.*'  ^iderS  vide  leadership  in  the  overall  campaign  the  public  generally.    It  is  their  duty 

P^^^'^^nfttheSaTionsflght^aS  i*Si^  iS^eX.  and^Ws  is  a  practical  and  responsibility  to  require  adherence 

m  «rr>^ng  out  the  Nation  s  ngnt  agains  ^^^^i^^p^^  Government's  recruitment  by  public  officials  who  represent  them  in 

i=S=:^H  2|S1I«HH  LprS.S-SS 

J^r  uudv  made  by  the  University  of  to  Uve  law-abiding  lives  after  their  re-  '^«'?»f?f-    „,  „huii.«  t.o  luldre^  this 

™C  under"  Pord  Foundation  grant,  lease.   Our  institutions  provide  a  number  ^"."^  Z,  "^[he    HonoraWe  ^oii^ 

S^Trcent  °f  all  -.eases  have  even,  »' P-S^X -ftSTa  We'^flr^eSoS  S^^T.i,  Member'o,"cong?e'S  f^X 

^"'fT^^or^'^^ArtntZ'^^tuU':  Tie^^uT'^e^ln^^L'^^S  ^-t  Vlrgima  District,  placed  .my  :.- 

0"^  "   ^                         _.-_-.-  .Lw j^jj^  psychiatric  services,  vocational  and 


tion  of  popular  impressions  to  the  con- 
trary Moreover,  most  of  them  carry 
through  on  their  intentions.  Two-thirds 
of  the  people  who  come  out  of  our  Fed- 
eral prisons  do  not  again  get  into  trouble. 
But  it  is  no  easy  matter  for  them. 
Too  many  of  them,  along  with  their 
families,  have  to  endure  extreme  eco- 
nomic deprivation  for  many  months. 
Typicallv,  they  can  obtain  only  short- 
term  employment  within  the  first  few 
weeks  after  their  release.  It  is  nearly 
6  months  on  the  average  before  any  ap 


technical  training,  academic  schooling, 
and  religious  and  moral  guidance.  Now 
It  seems  inconsistent  to  me  for  the  Fed- 
eral Government,  after  striving  to  help 
these  men  while  on  the  inside,  to  turn 
its  back  on  them  once  they  are  released. 
The  Government  and  private  business 
must  recognize  the  need  for  these  men 
to  have  jobs.  I  do  not  believe  we  can 
afford  to  continue  to  turn  down  these 
men  merely  because  they  have  served 
time.   Each  msm  should  be  considered  in- 


oreciable  number  of  them  obtain  steady     dividually.     Certainly  the  fact  that  he 


jobs. 

Most  ex-prisoners  are  strongly  moti- 
vated to  make  good,  and  employers  will 
find  them  willing  to  work  extremely  hard 
when  Riven  the  opportunity  to  earn  the 
.self-respect  that  comes  from  honest  em- 
ployment In  the  flies  of  the  Bureau  of 
Pnsons  an^  many  case  histories  of  men 
who  have  become  extremely  valuable 
members  of  the  firms  that  hired  them.  I 
know  of  one  instance  where  a  radio  sta- 
tion to<ik  a  chance  on  a  man  who  had 
served  several  years  in  a  Federal  peni- 
tentiary for  stealine:  a  car  and  taking  It 
across  a  State  line  in  connection  with  an 
escape  from  a  State  institution.  In  a 
half-dozen  years  this  ex-prisoner  worked 
his  way  up  to  the  position  of  general 
manager  of   the   entire  chain. 

Another  example  is  Mr.  Morris  "Red" 
Ruden.sky.  who  makes  no  attempt  to  hide 
his  pnson  record.  He  did  not  take  well 
to  prison  life  at  first,  but  he  finally  set- 
tled down  to  it,  like  most  prisoners  do, 
and  made  the  best  of  it.  When  he  came 
out  he  went  to  work  for  Brown  &  Blgelow, 
of  St.  Paul,  Minn.,  the  largest  specialty 
advertising  firm  In  the  world.  He  has 
been  there  for  more  than  20  years  now, 
and  is  one  of  its  key  executives.  He  says 
regarding  his  experience  in  Federal  pen! 


has  violated  the  law  must  be  a  part  of 
the  consideration.  However,  it  must  be 
remembered  that  that  was  in  the  past. 
The  most  important  consideration  is 
what  can  be  expected  in  the  future.  If 
we  are  not  willing  to  give  these  men  a 
new  chance  there  Is  little  hope  that  we 
will  ever  solve  the  problem  of  crime  and 
delinquency. 

The  Government  should  be  the  first 
to  recognize  that  there  are  many  jobs 
on  which  an  ex-prisoner  could  be  given 
a  chance  without  in  any  way  adversely 
affecting  the  public  interest.  However, 
it  has  yet  to  do  so.  I  believe  immediate 
attention  should  be  given  to  revising 
present  policies  so  that  ex-prisoners  will 
not  automatically  be  ruled  out  when  they 
apply  for  Government  jobs.  If  the  Gov- 
ernment takes  such  action.  I  foresee  more 
private  businesses  adopting  reasonable 
policies  in  this  regard. 

Mr.  President.  I  am  optimistic  that  the 
men  whom  the  President  has  chosen  to 
administer  the  antipoverty  program  al- 
ready recognize  this  problem  and  its  rela- 
tionship to  their  responsibilities.  I  wish 
to  assure  them  of  the  complete  coopera- 
tion of  the  Subcommittee  on  National 
Penitentiaries  in  finding  ways  of  mini- 
mizing the  amount  of  unemployment  and 


marks  in  the  Record  of  July  29,  page 
17419. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tions were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Be  it  resolved  by  the  Association  of  Com- 
monwealth's Attorneys  of  Virginia  assem- 
bled at  its  25th  annual  meeting  at  Virginia 
Beach.  Va.,  July  25,  1964.  That: 

Whereas  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States  has  in  recent  years,  and  especially  the 
last  decade,  ignored  precedents  and  laws  of 
long  standing,  and  has  taken  upon  Itself  the 
role  of  a  judicial  oligarchy,  and 

Whereas  this  tiseoclatlon  is  deeply  con- 
cerned over  the  lawlessness  In  the  Nation 
encouraged  by  recent  decisions  of  the  said 
Court;  and 

Whereas  we,  the  members  of  this  associa- 
tion, are  alarmed  over  the  soaring  crime  rate 
and  disrespect  for  the  law  In  the  Common- 
wealth and  Nation; 

Now,  therefore,  the  Association  of  Com- 
monwealth's Attorneys  of  Virginia,  In  con- 
vention assembled  this  25th  day  of  July 
1964,  at  Virginia  Beach,  deplore  the  con- 
tinued actions  of  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  In 
harassing,  hamstringing,  and  hampering  law 
enforcement  through  Its  decisions  protecting 
criminals  and  Communists.  We  fear  that 
should  this  trend  continue  we  will  have  a 
lawless  society. 

We  view  with  alarm  the  Covirt's  disregard 
of  precedent  and  its  blatant  usurpation  of 
legislative  and  executive  functions. 

Ehnest  p.  Gates, 

Secretary. 

Be  it  resolved  by  the  Association  of  Com- 
monwealth's Attorneys  of  Virginia  assembled 
at  its  25th  annual  meeting  at  Virginia  Beach. 
Va.,  July  25,  1964,  That  government,  State 
and  Federal,  renew  awareness  of  the  basic 
fundamental  rights  of  all  our  citizens  to  life, 
Uberty,  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness,  to  the 
distinction  between  right  and  privilege;  and 
that  these  governments  In  striving  for  equal- 
ity, guard  against  supremacy.  In  striving  to 
guarantee  rights  of  one,  guard  against  Inva- 
sion of  the  fundamental  rights  of  another. 


regarding  his  experience  in  Federal  pern-     mizlng  the  amount  oi  unemployment  aim     ^^^^^jTi^^n    ^o  protect  personal  rights  of  one. 
tentianes.    Over  the  years  I  found  the    poverty  accounted  for  by  ex-prisoners.  ^j  aealnst  the  denial  of  the  property 


averaee  inmate  anxious  to  go  straight 
The  age-old  tale  that  prisons  are  crime 
schools  IP  the  bunk." 

His  employer  must  have  thought  so 
too  Red  met  his  employer,  the  late 
Charlie  Ward,  in  Leavenworth  prison. 
Ward,  as  president  of  Brown  ft  Blgelow. 


Action  in  this  area  is  Indispensable  to  the 
success  of  the  antipoverty  program. 


RESOLUTION  OF  COMMONWEALTH'S 
ATTORNEYS  OF  VIRGINIA 


guard  against  the  denial  of  the  property 
rights  of  another;  and  that  government, 
State  and  Federal,  confine  its  activities  with- 
in the  scope  of  Its  duties  and  responsibili- 
ties; and  be  It  further 

Resolved,  That  the  Federal  Oovermnent  re- 
frain from  pressure  tactics,  refrain  from 
supresslon   of   truth   and   magnification   of 


Ward.  a.s  president  of  Brown  ft  Blgelow      thr6o^r^?nS?s"attomey?of  vS-':     ^lf.^tSs;7ef;ai-froiencox;Wmentand 
developed  a  deliberate  policy  of  hiring    the  Commonweaitn  s  attorneys  oi   vir 
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eUd  to  programs  reasonably  calculated  to 
cause  consternation  and  alaxm  In  the  local 
communities  of  this  NaUuh;  and  refrain 
from  policy  determination  and  directives 
that  disrupt  the  peace  iind  tranquillity  of  the 
pirrsult  of  happiness  if  the  peoples  of  this 
Nation. 

Ernest  P    Gates 

Secretary. 

Be  it  resolved  by  the  A<'iOciation  of  Com- 
monwealth'a  Attorneys  of  Virginia  assem- 
bled at  its  25th,  annual  meeting  at  Virginia 
Beach,  Va.,  July  25.  1964.  That  we  commend 
the  Virginia  delegation  In  Congress  for  their 
valiant  flgbt  In  the  Congress  against  the  civil 
rights  law  which  was  recently  enacted  While 
their  actions  were  In  vain,  their  opposition 
served  to  Inform  the  American  public  of  the 
evils  Inherent  In  the  law  and  dangerous  Im- 
plications therefrom 

Ernest  P    Gatis, 

Secretary. 


BAIL   BOND    REFORM 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  jomt 
hearings  by  the  Judiciary  Committee's 
two  Subcommittees  on  Con.stitutional 
Rights  and  on  Improvements  in  Judi- 
cial Machinery  are  continuing  today. 
Consideration  is  being  tiiven  to  the  three 
bills  introduced  by  the  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  [Mr.  Ervin  1  to  make  cer- 
tain reforms  in  Federal  bail  bond  stat- 
utes. As  a  cosjxjnsor  of  these  three 
bills— S.  2838,  S.  2839,  and  S.  2840—1  am 
hopeful  that  my  colleagues  of  the  Judi- 
ciary Committee  and  of  the  Senate  will 
find  it  possible  to  support  the  changes 
needed.  As  a  contribution  to  their  con- 
sideration, Mr.  President.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  there  be  printed  in 
the  Record  an  article  which  ha.s  ju.^t 
come  to  my  attention  It  wa.s  published 
in  the  June  issue  of  the  Journal  of  the 
American  Judicature  Society  The  ar- 
ticle is  entitled  ■Puni.shmpnt  Before 
Trial,"  and  evidently  it  has  been  pre- 
pared by  the  editors,  since  no  author  s 
name  is  attached. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

PrrNisHMKirr  Betore  Trial — .^bvses  or  Pre- 
trial DrrtNTioN  AND  Bmi  .Are  Being  C"R- 
RECTED   IN    A    Massive    Natio.vwipe    .Attack 

"At  this  moment,  in  this  city,  there  are 
hundreds  of  younRsters  between  the  ages  of 
16  and  21   In  Jail." 

"I  don't  believe  It  " 

"Go  to  the  Jail  and  see  for  yourself." 

The  speakers  were  two  buslnes-smen  seated 
comfortably  In  a  club  lounge.  In  New  York 
City.  Louis  Schweitzer,  the  m;in  who  dldnt 
believe  it,  took  up  his  friend's  suggestion  and 
visited  a  Jail.  He  found  the  boys,  as  pre- 
dicted, Including  three  who  were  less  than 
16.  to  the  consternation  c>i  the  officials,  who 
hadn't  even  known  It. 

It  is  bad  enough  to  be  In  Jail  as  punish- 
ment for  crimes  committed,  but  Schweitzer 
found  that  many  nf  those  he  saw  there,  and 
many  Inmates  of  Jills  all  over  the  country, 
have  never  been  convicted  of  any  crime  A 
sizable  number  of  them,  when  tried,  are 
found  not  guilty  and  acquitted 

Then  why  are  they  In  JalP 

Because  they  are  pi.K>r  Our  system  re- 
quires In  most  Instances  that  persons  ac- 
cused of  crime  put  up  money  or  bond  to 
guarantee  their  appearance  when  the  trial 
date  comes.  If  they  don't  have  the  money, 
they  Just  stay  In  Jail  until  th.it  day  arrives. 

"Each  year,  the  freedum  of  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  persona  charged  with  crime 
hinges  upon  their  ability  to  raise  the  money 


necessary  for  ball.  Those  who  go  free  on  ball 
are  released  not  bec.iuse  they  are  Innocent 
but  because  they  can  buy  their  liberty.  The 
balance  are  detained  not  becau.se  they  are 
g\ilUy  but  becau.se  they  .iri>  p<i.'r  Though 
the  accused  be  harmless,  and  htus  a  home, 
family,  and  job  which  malte  It  Illtely  that  If 
released  he  w.)Uld  stiuw  up  for  trial,  he  may 
still  be  held.  Conversely,  the  habitual  of- 
fender who  may  be  d.uigerou.s  to  the  safety 
)f    the  cummunlty   may  gain    his   release"  '• 

Justice  Bernard  Boteln.  nf  New  Yorlc.  has 
provided  some  startling  figures  on  the  heavy 
Incidence  f>f  pretrial  detention  In  New  York  • 

"In  196'2,  5H  458  persons,  of  whom  12,995 
were  adolescenta,  were  confined  to  prison 
while  awaiting  disposition  of  criminal 
chiu-ges  pending  In  city  and  State  courts. 
The  adults  spent  an  average  of  '28  days 
apiece  In  Jail,  the  adolescents  nn  average  of 
:V2  days.  The  total  staggering  number  of 
diys  spent  in  Jail  by  these  58  WO  presum- 
ably lnn(X-ent  Individuals  during  the  year 
was  1,775,788  Persons  accused  of  Federal 
offenses  in  1963  spent  an  estimated  600,000 
days  In  local  prisons."  ' 

The  situation  Is  not  peculiar  to  New  York, 
.\  1958  study  cited  by  Justice  Boteln  dis- 
closed that  2R  percent  of  the  defendants  In 
New  York  could  not  ral.se  $500  ball  and  45 
percent  could  not  ral.se  $J,000  In  St.  Louis, 
79  percent  could  nut  raise  ball:  75  percent  In 
Baltimore  and  Philadelphia;  65  percent  In 
the  Ul.-^trlct  of  Columbia.  In  a  survey  of  four 
P'ederal  districts  the  percentage  of  defend- 
ants who  could  not  raise  $500  ranged  from 
1 1  to  78  percent 

Louis  Schweitzer,  who  Is  not  a  Uwyer.  but 
a  chemical  engineer  and  Industrialist,  de- 
cided to  do  something  about  all  this  What 
he  has  done  in  the  short  space  of  3  years 
makes  up  a  brilliant  new  chapter  in  the  his- 
tory of  Judicial  administration  In  thl.s  coun- 
try, and  It  reached  a  culmination  last  month 
when  more  than  400  lawyers.  Judges,  law  en- 
forcem^'nt  officials  and  other  Interested  per- 
sons, led  by  Chief  Justice  Earl  W.arren  and 
Attorney  General  Robert  F  Kennedy,  met  In 
Washington  for  a  3-day  National  Conference 
on  Ball  and  Criminal  Justice 

The  conference  was  cosponsored  by  the 
US  Department  of  Justice  and  the  Vera 
Fdundatlon.  Inc  .  <>f  New  York  which  is  the 
Instrumentality  established  by  Mr  Schweit- 
zer to  implement  his  determination  to  seek 
and  further  the  equal  protection  of  the  laws 
for  the  Indigent  accused 

Mr  Schweitzer  was  not.  of  cmuse,  the  first 
person  to  became  aware  that  there  are  se- 
rious problems  In  this  area  of  Judicial  ad- 
ministration In  his  address  on  the  last  day 
<if  the  conference  Attorney  General  Kennedy 
read  from  a  report  on  ball 

'In  too  many  Instances  the  present  system 
•  •  •  neither  guarantees  security  to  society 
nor  safeguards  the  rights  of  the  accused  It 
Is  lax  with  those  with  whom  It  should  be 
stringent,  and  stringent  with  those  with 
whom  It  could  safely  be  less  severe  " 

The  .Attorney  General  observed  that  this 
rep<irt  which  might  well  have  emanated 
from  this  conference,  was  In  fact  written  37 
years  ago  ' 

The  background  of  the  American  ball  sys- 
tem was  traced  for  the  conference  by  Chief 
Justice  Warren  In  his  .opening  address: 

•'These  provisions  in  the  Federal  system 
were  established  early  In  our  history      In  the 


Daniel  J  Freed  and  Patricia  M.  Wald, 
'Ball  In  the  United  States  1964,"  a  llR-page 
printed  repair'  t"  'he  N.ri  ninl  Conference  on 
Ball  ind  Crimln.il  Justli-e 

'From  Justice  B<~Jtelirs  address  at  the 
opening  session  of  the  National  Conference 
on  Ball  and  Criminal  Justice 

'  A     L     Beeley.   "The   Ball   System   In    Chi- 
cago,"   19'27      The   ball   reform   movement  of 
that  day  was  not  wlthmit  results      See  "De- 
TMit  Court  Solves  Ball  Problem,"  16  J    Am 
Jud  S.K:    143  iFebruary  1933). 


Judiciary  Act  of  1789.  which  antedated  the 
eighth  amendment  to  the  Constitution  kfj 
was  established  as  a  right  In  all  criminal  cual 
except  when  the  punishment  mightbl 
death  In  capital  cases  ball  was  discretion 
ary  with  the  courts  •  •  •.  The  eighth 
amendment,  which  Is  a  part  of  the  Bill  « 
Rights,  became  effective  some  2  years  Uu, 
md  declared  that  excessive  ball  shall  not  b* 
required  '  This  clause  has  generally  been 
consuued  as  guaranteeing  a  right  to  ball  bv 
logical  Implication  "  ' 

Of  the  present  Federal  provisions,  tiw 
Chief  Justice  remarked  that  "the  amount  of 
ball  under  the  rule  Is  to  be  such  as  will  in- 
sure the  presence  of  the  defendant,  account 
being  talcen  of  the  nature  and  clrcumstancti 
of  the  offense  charged,  tlie  weight  of  ih« 
evidence  against  lilm,  his  financial  ability 
to  give  ball,  and  the  character  of  the  de- 
fendant.  Though  the  amount  of  ball  Is  thus 
left  to  Judicial  discretion,  such  discretion 
must  not  be  abused  "  He  noted  that  ball 
provisions  and  problems  are  essentially  simi- 
lar  In   both   Federal   and   State  courtis 

A  survey  by  Justice  Boteln  of  pretrial  it- 
tention  practices  In  European  countries  indi- 
cates that  In  none  of  them  Is  the  situation 
us  bad  as  here.  In  England  the  most  cun- 
munly  used  device  to  guarantee  apjjearanct 
Is  a  simple  promise — a  personal  recogni- 
zance— to  forfeit  a  stated  sum  In  case  of  non- 
appearance, and  forfeitures  are  very  rare,  pos- 
sibly because  penalties  are  more  lenient.  In 
Italy,  .Sweden,  and  Dermiork  ball  Is  frowned 
upon  as  undemocratic  and  as  giving  the  rich 
an  advantage  over  the  poor.  In  Italy  90  per- 
cent of  thc«e  charged  with  minor  or  moder- 
ately serious  crimes  are  released  without  any 
kind  of  pledge  or  guarantee. 

THE    m\nh.\ttan    b.ml    project 

Facts  like  these  led  to  the  Manhattan  ball 
project,  the  first  activity  of  the  Vera  Founda- 
tion. Liiunt  hed  in  October  1961,  In  c<x>pera- 
tlon  with  the  New  York  Lfnlverslty  Schoc!  of 
Law  and  the  Institute  of  Judicial  Adminis- 
tration, and  financed  by  a  grant  from  tlie 
Ford  Foundation,  the  project  Is  based  on  the 
hypothesis  that  court.s  will  be  willing  to  re- 
lease on  recognizance  if  they  can  be  given 
verified  Information  about  a  defendant's 
reliability 

Under  the  project's  operation,  defendants 
are  interviewed  by  law  students  immediately 
after  arrest  Information  Is  obUilned  about 
residence,  family,  employment,  relatives  and 
other  relevant  factors  A  point  system  Is 
vised  to  evaluate  lhe.se  factors  and  arrive  at 
a  reconunendatlon  If  release  is  recom- 
mended, the  Information  is  given  to  tlie 
Judge  The  project  stuff  then  keeps  In  touch 
with  the  defendant  and  sees  that  he  Is  re- 
minded of  his  obligation  to  come  to  court 

Ltp  to  the  date  of  the  conference,  a  total 
of  2,630  persons  were  so  released  Of  these, 
only  24  had  failed  U)  appear  Thus  the  ef- 
fectiveness of  the  system  Is  well  over  99  per- 
cent. The  financial  Sii\ing  to  the  city  In  net 
having  to  supp^jrt  th(*c  persons  In  Jail  H 
substantial;  the  financial  benefit  to  the  in- 
dividuals themselves  and  their  families  In 
not  being  kept  from  employment  Is  much 
greater,  and  the  human  benefit  to  them  and 
their  fiunllles  Is  incalculable 

The  successful  experience  In  New  York  lias 
led  to  the  Initiation  of  similar  projects  In  a 
number  of  other  cities.  The  District  of 
Columbia  ball  project  has  been  In  operation 
since  January  20,  1964  Prior  to  the  proj- 
ects Inception  practically  no  defendants  were 
granted  release  on  recognizance  In  Its  first 
3' 2  months  the  project  recommended  re- 
lease In  94  out  of  367  cases.  In  54.  release 
Wiis  on  recognizance.  In  10  the  amount  of 
the  bond  was  lowered,  and  In  30.  motions 
were  denied.  Up  to  the  time  of  the  confer- 
ence the  record  In  the  District  of  Columbia 
Wits  perfect— no  defendant  had  failed  to 
appear. 


l96Jt 

'^'"^  xCisDaTked  by  ^series  of  new- 
^'^'^^'art^c  es  by  a  reporter.  GUbert  Cran- 
p,per  "^^"=^^«a  J,  3  months  180  release  rec- 

'^'^endatlons  were  made  and  178  granted. 
ommendation  p;    two  came  In  a 

O'^- ifte  A  ScognlSnce  release  program 
f  ■  mdlgent  criminal  defendants  was 
'"'  A^  in  February  1963.  by  the  Circuit 
«*°Prfor  Crlmmal  Causes  In  St.  Louis.  wlUi 
court  forerun  .  „^^,„    .„    the    hands 
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^iStlons    and    foflowup    In    the    hands 
,,vesUgatloas^a     ^^^^^^^^^     ^^j.^,      gi 

w    rh   1963    a  pretrial  release  program  has 
March  itfo-5.  **   r  ^    ._    *v,«   n^nTiif-inni    court 


of 


",^|  court':  probation  officers.  Since 
h  1963  a  pretrial  release  program  has 
in  ooeratlon  In  the  municipal  court 
V?h  cago^'now  a  part  of  the  new  unified 
'lul  cm^ru.  with  interviews,  verifications 
Td  ecor^mendatlons  handled  by  members 
^^hP  Rtaff  of  the  public  defender's  office. 
°'ofhe  slmUar  ball  projects  reported  to  tHe 
inference  are  in  operation  in  Nassau  Coun- 
'  New  York  Baltimore,  Tulsa,  Detroit,  and 
■" Angeles,  and  more  are  In  the  planning 
^.e  for  Boston.  New  Haven.  Syracuse.  New- 
!^  Philadelphia.  Miami.  Cleveland.  San 
Francisco.  Oakland,  and  Seattle. 

THE    srMMONS— A     SUBSTrrtiTE     FOR     ARREST 

Bv  Its  definition,  release  either  on  ball 
nr  on  recognizance  is  a  device  to  restore  the 
ubertv  of  a  person  who  has  been  deprived 
f  his  ilbertv-arrested.  The  widespread 
vid  successful  use  of  pretrial  release  sug- 
gests that  m  many  cases  arrest  probably 
was  never  necessary.  Justice  Arthur  J. 
G'^ldberg  recently  remarked: 

•In  some  parts  of  the  world— Indeed.  In 
muiv  parts  of  this  country  when  men  of 
means  are  Involved— arrests  are  made 
whenever  possible  In  a  dignified  manner. 
The  accused  is  notified  that  he  Is  being 
investigated  and  he  is  called  to  police  head- 
quarters by  a  summons  rather  than  bodily 
irrest  I  am  not  suggesting  that  this  can 
be  done  In  every  case,  but  It  certainly  can 
and  should  be  done  in  many."  • 

The  sununons  is  used  Instead  of  arrest 
throughout  the  country  In  traffic  cases  and  to 
a  much  more  limited  extent  in  certain  other 
relatively  minor  offenses.  Michael  J.  Murphy. 
police  commissioner  of  the  city  of  New  York. 
reported  to  the  conference  on  the  Manhattan 
summons  project,  initiated  In  March  1964. 
This  pilot  project  is  located  in  the  14th  pre- 
cinct, the  central  shopping  and  Industrial 
area,  and  use  of  the  sununons  has  been  ex- 
tended to  apply  to  the  offenses  of  simple 
assiiult  and  petty  larceny.  Persons  appre- 
hended are  Interviewed  expeditiously,  the  In- 
fomiatlon  Is  verified  by  telephone,  and  If  the 
recommend.Ttlon  Is  favorable,  a  summons  Is 
Issued  returnable  In  from  5  to  10  days.  The 
entire  process  may  take  an  hour  and  a  half 
or  less 

The  summons  project  offers  all  of  the  bene- 
fits of  the  ball  project  plus  one  very  Im- 
porumt  additional  one — the  person  Involved 
may  still  answer  "No"  to  the  question  "Have 
vou  ever  been  arrested?" 

At  the  time  of  the  conference  the  Man- 
hattan summons  project  had  been  In  opera- 
tion less  than  2  months  and  statistical  In- 
formation was  sketchy  and  unreliable.  How- 
ever, no  person  .served  with  a  summons  had 
80  far  failed  to  appear. 

At  the  conference  the  Manhattan  ball 
project  was  described  by  Herbert  J.  Sturz. 
executive  director  of  the  'Vera  Foundation 
and  director  of  the  Manhattan  ball  and  sum- 
mons projects;  the  Des  Moines  pretrial  re- 
lease project  by  Us  director.  Dan  L.  Johnston; 
the  District  of  Columbia  ball  project  by  Cir- 
cuit Judge  John  A.  Danaher;  and  the  release 
on  recognizance  program  of  the  eastern  dis- 
trict of  MlcJilgan  by  Judge  Wade  H.  Mc- 
Cree.  Jr. 

Other  panels  were  devoted  to  other  related 
problems  Herman  Goldstein,  executive  as- 
sistant   to    Chicago    Police    Superintendent 


O  W.  Wilson,  Garrett  H.  Byrne,  president  of 
the  National  District  Attorneys  Association. 
Defense  Lawyer  Edward  Bennett  Williams,  of 
Washington,  D.C..  and  Judge  Luther  Alverson, 
of  Atlanta,  discussed  preventive  detention 
through  Intentionally  high  ball  or  other 
means.  Pretrial  release  based  on  money  or 
other  conditions  was  discussed  by  Caleb 
Poote.  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania 
School  of  Law;  Richard  H.  Kuh,  assistant  dis- 
trict attorney,  New  York;  Frank  Wright,  pres- 
ident. United  Bonding  Co.,  Indianapolis;  and 
Charles  H.  Bowman.  University  of  Illinois. 
Judge  George  Edwards,  of  the  Sixth  Circuit 
U.S.  Court  of  Appeals,  moderated  a  panel  on 
pretrial  releases  of  Juveniles  with  Raymond 
A.  Dahl,  assistant  police  chief,  Milwaukee; 
Warren  Thornton,  chief  probation  officer. 
Sacramento;  and  Orman  W.  Ketcham,  Dis- 
trict of  Colvmibla  Juvenile  Court. 

Announcement  was  made  that  facilities  of 
both  of  the  organizations  sponsoring  the 
Conference — the  U.S.  Department  of  Justice 
and  the  'Vera  Foundation — will  be  put  at  the 
disposal  of  organizations  or  agencies  Inter- 
ested In  Inaugurating  projects  similar  to 
those  described.  Inquiries  may  be  directed 
to  the  National  Conference  on  Ball  and  Crim- 
inal Justice,  in  care  of  the  Department  of 
Justice,  Washington.  D.C.,  or  the  Vera  Foun- 
dation, SO  East  39th  Street.  New  York.  N.Y. 


her  In  school,  even  If  she  works  part  time. 
I  am  capable  of  working  at  a  Job  that  pays 
decent  wages  but  at  my  age  they  Just  laugh 
in  my  face.  I  was  past  40  when  my  husband 
died  and  would  be  lucky  to  get  a  $25  a  week 
waitress  Job  (not  take  home  pay)  because 
of  my  age,  so  I  live  on  my  checks.  I  draw 
$166  "a  month  and  pay  rent,  fuel,  utilities, 
phone  bill,  groceries,  clothes,  home  upkeep, 
Insiu-ance  Including  hospitalization,  my 
daughter's  school  expenses  in  high  school, 
doctor  bills,  dentist  bill,  and  glasses  for  both 
of  us.  Bus  fare  Is  $6  a  month  alone  for  her 
to  go  back  and  forth.  By  being  home  I  can 
cook  things  such  as  beans  and  potatoes  and 
cheap  groceries.  I  cannot  do  this  on  less 
money.  I  need  very  few  clothes  myself  not 
working  out.  So  please,  please  do  what  you 
can  to  get  this  bill  passed  as  quick  as  It  can 
be.  Thousands  of  widows  are  In  the  same 
predicament  I  am  and  ■fc'ould  thank  you. 

I  thank  you   very  much  for  listening  to 
me  and  I  know  you  will  do  your  best  to  help. 
Yours  sincerely, 

Mrs.  Peancis  McGill. 

EVANSVnXE.  IND. 


•  New  York  Times  magazine.  Mar.  15,  1964. 


DEPENDENT  CHILD'S  BENEFITS 
APTER  AGE  18  WHILE  ATTENDING 
SCHOOL 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  the 
social  security  amendments  now  before 
the  Finance  Committee,  and  receiving 
hearings,  contain,  in  section  3,  new  pro- 
visions by  which  a  dependent  child's 
benefits  may  be  continued  after  age  18, 
to  assist  such  a  child  in  continuing  his 
education. 

This  Is  a  needed  change  if  we  are  to 
encourage,  wherever  possible,  the  secur- 
ing of  advanced  education  by  our 
youth — a  national  policy  which  has  re- 
ceived Presidential  support,  and  which 
is  necessary  if  we  are  to  develop  to  the 
full  the  rich  resources  of  our  youth's  po- 
tential. It  is  needed  because  in  so  many 
instances  the  sudden  cessation  of  bene- 
fits at  the  18th  birthday  leaves  a  family 
unable  to  maintain  the  child  any  longer 
even  in  high  school,  to  say  nothing  of 
college. 

I  have  recently  received  a  letter  on 
this  subject  which  speaks  most  earnestly 
and  poignantly  of  the  writer's  own  situa- 
tion. It  comes  from  a  constituent  who 
lives  in  my  own  home  city  of  Evansville, 
Ind.  It  is  written  in  pencil,  and  it  speaks 
very  clearly  for  itself. 

I  ask  that  this  letter  be  printed  in  the 

T7.ECORD 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows:  oc  iQ«a 

JtTLY  25.  1964. 

Dear  Sir:  I'm  writing  in  regard  to  a  small 
article  I  read  In  the  paper.  It  has  to  do  with 
a  proposal  to  be  put  to  Congress  in  regards 
to  the  old-age  pensions  and  widows  social 
sectirlty  checks.  I  believe  It  Is  supposed  to 
Increase  the  old-age  pensions  and  that 
widows  can  draw  their  money  past  their 
youngest  child's  age  of  18  If  the  child  Is  still 
m  school. 

I  am  a  widow.  My  youngest  child  will  be 
18  7  months  before  she  graduates  from  high 
sciaool  Because  of  this  it  may  result  In 
her  having  to  quit  school.  You  see  I'll  be 
63  years  old  and  there  are  no  Jobs  that  will 
pay  me  enough  to  keep  a  home  going  and 


RAMPART  CANYON  DAM  WILL  PRO- 
VIDE   FLOOD    PROTECTION    FOR 
NATIVE  CITIZENS  OF  THE  YUKON 
AND  FOR  WILDLIFE  RESOURCES 
Mr.  GRUENING.    Mr.  President,  the 
great   Rampart   Canyon   Dam,   on   the 
Yukon  River,  has  been  recognized  as  the 
most  valuable  site  in  the  free  world  for 
the  production  of  a  very  large  quantity 
of  very   low  cost  hydroelectric  power. 
The  production,  at  the  Rampart  site,  of 
nearly  5  million  kilowatts  of  power  at 
the  incomparably  low  price  of  two  to 
three  mills  per  kilowatt-hour  will  bring 
the  United  States  a  long  way  toward 
parity  with  achievements  of  the  Soviet 
Union,  where  two  hydroelectric  power 
projects  of  comparable  size — the  largest 
in  the  world — are  either  producing  elec- 
tricity or  are  approaching  the  completion 
of  construction.     For  Alaska,  the  con- 
struction of  Rampart  means  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  climate  for  industrial  de- 
velopment  and   for   utilization   of   our 
wealth  of  mineral  resources,  now  largely 
untapped.    Low  cost  power  is,  for  Alaska, 
the  key  to  prosperity  and  a  stable  econ- 
omy,   whereas    in    other    States,    com- 
munities thrive  on  payrolls  and  activity 
supplied  by   agriculture  and  industries  , 
based     on'    other     kinds     of     natural 

T*PSO\irCGS 

While  much  attention  has  been  given 
to  the  enormous  potential  for  economic 
development  that  Rampart  represents, 
it  is  also  important  to  recognize  the 
flood-control  benefits  that  will  come  with 
the  construction  of  Rampart.  The  great 
dam  to  be  constructed  on  the  Yukon  will, 
at  last,  give  native  citizens  and  wildlife 
of  the  Yukon  protection  against  the  sud- 
den disaster  of  floods  that  have  caused 
repeated  damage  and  destruction  in  the 
area. 

Along  the  Yukon,  in  central  Alaska, 
are  several  native  viUages— at  Circle. 
Fort  Yukon,  Venetie,  Beaver,  Stevens 
Village.  Rampart,  and  Chalky  itsik— 
where  the  residents  have  an  urgent  claim 
to  relief  from  misery,  poverty,  and  dan- 
ger from  flood  waters.  The  people  of 
the  Yukon  live  in  almost  total  isolation 
from  the  rest  of  the  world,  without  means 
of  access  to  it.  except  by  relatively  un- 
certain airplane  transportation. 
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The  isolation  of  these  villages  is  one 
of  the  reftsona — but  not  the  only  one — 
why  the  inhabitants  are  bereft  of  most  of 
the  conveniences  and.  Indeed,  the  neces- 
sities of  life,  which  are  taken  for  granted 
by  realdenta  of  more  fortunate  commu- 
nities. Running  water,  plumbing,  elec- 
tricity, effective  heating,  and  reliable 
sources  of  supply  of  food,  clothing,  and 
other  commodities  do  not  exist  there. 
There  is  no  development  of  the  natural 
resources  of  the  area,  so  as  to  provide 
a  stable  economy.  Therefore,  unemploy- 
ment Ls  generally  the  status  of  Individuals 
who,  in  another  community,  would  be 
wage  earners.  The  main  source  of  live- 
lihood Is  trapping  and  fishing,  a  way  of 
life  not  conducive  to  economic  independ- 
ence, and  certainly  not  to  prosperity.  As 
a  result,  many  people  are  on  welfare,  al- 
though they  should  be  contributing  skills 
and  work  to  society,  and  enjoying  a  far 
better  existence  than  they  do  now. 

A  recent  press  release  of  the  district 
engineer  of  the  UjS.  Corps  of  Engineers, 
at  Anchorage,  calls  attention  to  the 
fact  that.  In  addition  to  poverty  and 
the  lack  of  opportunity  for  advancement, 
there  is  the  annual  threat  of  floodwaters 
that  suddenly  sweep  away  life  and  prop- 
erty. Every  few  years,  some  of  these 
villages  are  partly  flooded  by  the  waters 
of  the  Yukon  River.  This  causes  the 
loss  of  homes  and  other  property. 

This  year,  according  to  the  Corps  of 
Engineers,  assistance  evaluated  at  $100.- 
000  was  provided  flood  victim.s  of  the 
Yukon-Kuskokwim  breakup.  Using 
Army  and  Air  Force  helicopters,  the 
corps  moved  90  people  from  Stevens  Vil- 
lage, on  the  Yukon,  along  with  460  from 
the  Kuskokwlm  villages.  Three  hydrau- 
lic engineers  employed  by  the  District 
flew  more  than  100  aerial  reconnais- 
.sances  during  the  breakup  period.  The 
Navy  was  called  in  to  drop  25.000  pounds 
of  tx)mbs.  to  blast  out  ice  lams  and  to 
open  mantle  ice — an  emeniericy  mra.sure 
to  prevent  floodins?  and  to  alleviate  flood 
damage. 

A  year  sluo.  there  werf'  newspaper  ac- 
counts of  similar  flo<xl  fniertjencies  and 
accompanying  re.scuc  operation.s  in  the 
area.  In  1963.  the  community  of  Ram- 
part, on  the  Yuk  )n.  was  one  of  the  vil- 
laKes  where  flood  waters  descended  on 
virtually  helples.s  :(\sident.^  in  CD  minutes, 
and  left  water  and  cakes  of  ice  a.s  hmh 
as  the  roof  of  the  village  store  .Accord- 
ing to  one  account,  the  residents  had 
time  only  to  move,  with  children  and 
dogs,  to  safe  and  hi«her  ^rround.  They 
almost  forgot  a  man  who  wa.s  sleeping  in 
one  of  the  log  cabins  He  was  arou-sed 
just  before  his  cabin  was  de.stroyed  by 
the  churning  ice 

As  for  the  Rampart  flood  in  1963.  it 
i.s  of  some  interest  to  note  that,  although 
communications  and  the  v:llai,'p  =:enerat- 
ing  plant  were  knocked  out,  an  enter- 
pnsing  storekeeper  did  manage  to  .save 
some  of  his  stock,  and  the  vUlat'e  liquor 
cache  was  rescued  when  the  storekeeper 
laissoed  the  small  building  and  towed  it 
to  safety. 

The  people  of  the  Yukon  will  be  im- 
mediately and  most  dramatically  bene- 
fitted by  the  construction  of  Rampart. 
For  the  first  time  in  their  long  history, 
they  will  have  a  chance  for  education,  for 


jobs,  for  access  to  the  world  outside,  and 
for  participation  in  the  community  of 
the  free  world — opportunities  they  are 
now  denied. 

Among  groups  professing  to  represent 
the  Interest  of  the  Alaska  natives  there 
has  been  talk  to  the  effect  that  the  con- 
struction of  Rampart  would  result  in 
deprivation  of  property  and  hunting  and 
fishing  rights  of  the  native  citizens?  of 
the  Yukon,  as  a  result  of  the  construction 
of  the  giant  reservoir  that  will  be  re- 
quired. Those  in  Alaska  who  have  stud- 
led  the  matter,  including  the  great  ma- 
jority of  the  residents  of  the  villages,  be- 
lieve the  outside  Indian  Rights  A.ssocla- 
tlon  and  organizations  from  other  parts 
of  the  United  States  who  would  hinder 
construction  of  Rampart  do  not  fully 
understand  the  condition  of  the  Alaska 
natives. 

Alaskans  believe — and  rightly  so,  I 
think — that  the  construction  of  the 
Rampart  Dam  will  be  the  best  thln^  that 
could  happen  for  the  people  of  the  Yu- 
kon. While  it  us  true  that  they  will  have 
to  move  when  the  waters  of  the  reser- 
voir begin  to  flood  their  communities,  at 
prejit-nt  they  are  forced  to  move  by  the 
unpredictable  and  dangerous  flood  waters 
in  the  spring  of  tlie  year  When  they 
move  to  make  ri><)m  for  Rampart  Dam, 
the  people  of  the  Yukon  will  have  a 
choice  as  to  where  tiiey  will  live  They 
will  be  abk'  to  state  a  prifert-nce  as  to  tlie 
relocation  of  their  vilLwes  m  safe  places 
where  they  will  have  a  chance  for  ad- 
vancement and  prosperity  never  before 
po&sible. 

As  for  wildlife  re.sources  of  the  area, 
including  the  important  migratory  fowl 
that  nest  in  tlie  Yukon  ba.sin.  the  con- 
struction of  the  Rampart  Dam  will  pro- 
vide needed  protection  of  nesting 
grounds.  A  recent  press  release  by  the 
Department  of  the  Interior  and  newspa- 
per reports  from  the  area  have  called  at- 
tention to  poor  breeding  conditions  In 
.Maska  this  year,  as  a  result  of  the  flood- 
inK  of  the  Yukon  This  re.sult^s,  of  course, 
in  a  declining  number  of  waterfowl,  and. 
consequently,  a  decrea.se  in  game  for 
.sport.smen  In  the  lower  48  States  this  fall 
The  July  21  re!ea.se  by  the  Interior  De- 
partment, in  rep<irlinu  on  waterfowl  con- 
ditions throughout  the  United  States, 
states: 

In  Alaska  conditions  were  poor  The 
spring  th.iw  bei^.in  In  a  rouilne  tn.Hiiner  In 
.^prll  Many  durks  and  geese  arrlviHl  on 
schedule  near  the  end  of  the  month  A 
hard  fre*ze  In  Miiy  delayed  nesting  and 
when  the  cold  weather  finally  broke  tn  June, 
melilni?  snow  fiiKXletl  many  nf  the  low  nest- 
ing g.'ourids  These  oondltu^n.n  are  e.xpectp<l 
to  adversely  affect  waterfowl  production  in 
.■\U.sk.i  'his  year 

Constriictlon  of  the  Rampart  I>am  w.ill. 
in  the  future,  creatly  reduce  the  threat 
of  flooding  of  ne.stini'  k'rounds.  and  will, 
in  fact,  represent  a  prot^^ctive  feature  for 
thi.s  valuable  re.source 

The  flood-control  benefit  to  be  de- 
rived from  the  great  Rampart  Canyon 
l>im  is  one  more  ffature  of  this  proj- 
ect that  will  enhance  the  Yukon  environ- 
ment for  the  welfare  of  wildlife  In  the 
past.  I  have  called  attention  to  expe- 
rience, reported  by  the  Department  of  In- 
terior, at  otlier  «reat  rUer-develop)ment 
projects  In  the  West,  where  an  increase 


in  wildlife  resources  has  been  genertted 
by  the  presence  of  large  reservoir*  tga 
associated  facilities  incident  to  the  reel*. 
ma  Lion  projects.  We  may  expect  tlje 
.same  benefits  in  the  Rampart  area. 

The  construction  of  Rampart  Dam  will 
mean  dramatic  progress,  not  only  foj 
Alaska,  but  also  for  the  entire  free  world. 
Not  the  least  of  the  benefits  that  will 
come  will  be  the  protection  the  grett 
dam  will  provide  from  nature's  rampages 
on  the  Yukon. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  preas 
release  of  July  21.  1964,  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  reletae 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Ricom, 
as  follows: 

Duck    Brekding    Popolation    Dp;    Btoimig 
Amma  Drought  Ck)NTiNuu 

The  spring  waterfowl  survey  by  the  Inte- 
rior Department's  Bureau  of  Sport  Fliherlii 
and  Wildlife  Indicates  a  slight  Increus  In 
ducka  over  the  number  seen  in  a  slailUr 
survey  a  year  ago,  but  the  drought  that  hM 
plagued  Important  nesting  grounds  on  the 
northern  pralrlea  for  6  years  1b  stlU  much  la 
evidence. 

Bureau  Director  Daniel  H.  Janzen  said  ths 
size  of  the  fall  flight  depends  on  ae>tln| 
success,  which  In  turn  depends  largely  on 
the  amount  and  type  of  summer  ralnftil 
and  other  factors  which  effect  production. 

Meanwhile,  he  added  that  some  field  re- 
ports Just  received  Indicate  serious  deterton- 
tlon  of  water  conditions  In  a  number  of 
nesting  area*.  Director  Janzen  said  a  com- 
plete report  on  the  summer  production  jur- 
vey  win  not  be  available  until  early  next 
month 

The  spring  survey  by  the  Bureau  Ls  aimed 
at  finding  f>ut  the  general  cfindltlon  of  water- 
fowl nesting  areas  and  the  number  of  breed- 
ing  ducks  In  thoee  areas 

There  was  a  wide  variation  In  the  number 
and  qu.iUty  of  water  areas  or  pothole.s  in  the 
breeding  ground.s  The  numbers  of  pondi 
and  water  levels  were  higher  than  average  In 
southwestern  Manitoba,  southeastern  Su- 
katz-hewan.  and  extreme  southern  Albert*. 
These  Increases  were  more  than  offset,  how- 
ever,  by   deireaj^es  elsewhere 

In  the  Dakotas  and  we.stern  Minnesota, 
the  estimated  number  "f  ponds  decreased  47 
jjercent  For  the  entire  prairie  pothole 
country,  the  decrease  wu.s  8  percent 

EU.'ewhpre  In  the  waterfowl  breeding  range, 
conditions  varied  from  poor  to  good.  In 
.M.uska  rondltloixs  were  pfx^r  The  sprlnj 
thaw  began  In  a  routine  manner  In  April. 
Many  durks  and  geese  lU-rlved  on  schedule 
near  the  end  of  the  month  A  hard  freeie 
In  May  delayed  nesting,  and  when  the  cold 
weather  finally  broke  In  June,  melting  snow 
fii^xled  many  of  the  low  nesting  ground*. 
Thei-e  conditions  are  expected  to  adversely 
effect  waterfowl  productltm  In  A^.aska  thli 
year 

The  pattern  of  spring  weather  In  northern 
.Mberta  and  the  Northwest  Territories  WM 
almost  Identical  to  that  in  Alaska  but,  except 
for  flo^^Kllng  in  some  river  deltas.  hablUl  con- 
ditions  appeared  good 

The  thaw  was  early  In  northern  Saskatche- 
wan, northern  Manitoba,  and  Ontario.  With 
a  few  exceptl'ins,  water  c.indltlon.s  appeared 
adeqviate  to  gixxl 

While  water  condltlon.i  In  the  breeding 
areafl  generally  were  below  average,  there 
was  a  somewhat  larger  breeding  population 
of  waterfowl  The  survey  Indicated  thii 
population  Is  up  14  percent.  Director  Jan- 
zen emphasized  again,  however,  that  hunting 
success  thLs  fall  will  depend  not  on  the  num- 
ber of  birds  that  went  north  In  the  spring 
but  on  the  size  of  the  fall  flight,  which  1« 
determined  by  nesting  conditions. 
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which  the  destiny  of  the  war  rested,  de- 
pended on  the  weather.  If  the  Invasion  had 
to  be  canceled  on  June  5.  6,  or  7,  It  could  not 
take  place  before  June  19.  On  that  day  sun- 
rise and  tides  would  meet  the  requirements, 
but  the  previous  night  would  be  without 
moonllght^-a  condition  that  was  extremely 
unfavorable  lor  airborne  units.     The  other 

?S  Conrad  Ahlers.  for  Publication jn  the     ^oj^^^^^^J^^  S^pTrlLcks  and  the  photo-     arise  again.    However,  sue 


^.njiniAL      EISENHOWER      INTBR- 
""^^  ON  D-DAY  BY  O^MAN 
J^lkAaAZINE.  DER  SPIEGEL 
Mr   SCOTT     Mr.  President,  in  con- 
JJfnn  with  the  20th  anniversary  of  D- 
^"^  Slneral  Elsenhower  granted  an  to- 
day. Generw  tjoning    in    Palm 


KlMnliower'a  appointment  as  Allied  Su- 
preme CkMnmander  was  made  pubUc  on 
Christmas  Eve.  1943.  The  orders  he  received 
were:  "You  will  gain  a  foothold  on  the  Euro- 
pean Continent,  and  you  wUl  undertake,  to- 
gether with  our  Allies,  operations,  the  goal  of 
which  is  the  heart  of  Germany  and  the  de- 
struction of  her  armed  forces." 

AU   of   southern   England    was   converted 


SSSeTl'g^eV  VdiTion"  of  their  news  maga- 

line. 


'^is  interview  is  most  significant.  It 
.J^blished  in  a  former  enemy  coun- 
!^  which  General  Eisenhower  helped  to 
fSrate  from  Hitler's  slavery,  which  he 
^S^red  as  Commander  in  Chief  of  the 
AmS  I^rces,  and  which  he  helped  to 
^abllsh  as  a  free  democratic  nation— 
the  new  Federal  RepubUc. 

T  think  it  most  timely  that  this  inter- 
view be  preserved  in  the  Congressional 
RicoRD  Therefore.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  it  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Inter- 
view was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RICORD,  as  follows: 

General  Eisenhowbr  Intihviiwi3> 

The  plop  of  a  golf  club  hitting  the  baU 
breaks  the  silence  of  the  room.  Through  the 
oDcn  window  comes  the  sound  of  a  humming- 
bird flying  amongst  the  blossoms.  In  the 
wooden  guesthouse,  of  the  Jacqueline  Coch- 
ran Ranch.  Dwlght  D.  Elsenhower  moves  his 
chair  closer  to  the  desk. 

After  playing  with  a  yellow  pencil,  he  puts 
11  down  for  a  moment.  UnheslUUngly.  he 
has  answered  question  after  question  with 
military  precision. 

That  the  biggest  landing  operation  to 
world  history  took  place  on  June  5  and  saved 
Germany  from  the  atomic  bomb.  U  the  con- 
sequence of  a  decision  that  the  then  Supreme 
Commander  of  the  Allied  Expeditionary 
Forces  and  subsequent  President  of  the 
United  Stales,  had  to  take  on  June  5,  at  4:18 
ajn  absolutely  alone.  This  decUlon— order- 
ing the  channel  crossing  to  spite  of  a  storm 
of  almost  hurricane  force— he  could  neither 
share  with  his  subordinates  nor  with  Roo«>- 
Telt  and  Churchill.  Elsenhower  recalls:  I 
gambled  with  fate."    This  gamble  made  world 

hlstorv.  .      .         , ^ 

In  accordance  with  the  Anglo-American 
global  strategy  planned  first  for  the  defeat 
of  Oermanv.  and  then  that  of  Japan.  Elsen- 
hower was  ordered,  right  after  the  JapaneM 
struck  at  Pearl  Harbor  In  1941.  by  the  U^. 
Chief  of  Staff,  George  Catlctt  MarshaU,  to 
design  a  strategy  whereby  Hitler's  fortress 
of  Europe  could  be  penetrated  and  opened 
up  from  England's  shores. 

This  strategy  offered,  according  to  Klsen- 
hower,  three  obvious  advantages: 

During  the  preparations  of  the  Allied  ven- 
ture, England  would  be  automatlcaUy  secure 
against  any  possible  German  attacks. 

A  landing  on  any  other  front— for  example. 
the  Mediterranean— would  have  caused  far 
more  difficult  supply  problems. 

Tlie  menace  to  the  whole  of  the  Atlantic 
coast,  from  Narvik  to  Gibraltar,  caused  by 
Allied  concentration  In  England,  would  com- 
pel the  high  conamand  of  the  German  armed 
forces  to  spread  their  resources  over  a  length 
of  4,000  miles. 

Prom  the  beginning,  Elsenhower  regarded 
the  French  northwest  coast  as  the  target 
for  the  Invasion.  He  then  took  over  the  U.S. 
command  In  North  Africa,  and  later  In  Italy. 
Meanwhile,  further  preparations  for  the  to- 
vaslon  were  planned  by  the  British  Briga- 
dier Frederic  E.  Morgan.  Finally,  In  Novem- 
ber 1943.  Churchill  and  Roosevelt  were  able 
to  promise  Stalin,  who  urgently  demanded 
a  second  front,  a  landing  In  France  about 
May  1.  1944. 


graphs  of  Mamie  and  his  son  by  his  bunk- 
Elsenhower  commanded  almost  three  mil- 
lion men.  5,000  ships  and  9,000  aircraft. 
For  reasons  of  security  all  barracks  (stagtog 
areas)  were  hermetically  sealed  off  from  the 
rest  of  England;  163  new  air  fields  and  a  new 
railway  network  of  500  miles  were  con- 
structed; to  American  and  British  dockyards 
landtog  craft  and  manmade  harbors  were 
built  to  be  towed  across  the  channel. 

The  tovaslon.  at  first  caUed  "Bolero"  and 
"Roundup."  was  finally  given  the  code  name 
"Overlord."  "Overlord"  Supreme  commander 
Elsenhower  accepted  Brigadier  Morgans  plan, 
which  proposed  that  the  landing  take  place 
between  Le  Havre  and  Cherbourg,  and  not  at 
the  narrowest  part  of  the  channel  off  Calais. 
After  oblectlons  by  Field  Marshal  Montgom- 
ery, he  insisted,  however,  in  two  major 
changes:  that  the  number  of  divisions  for 
the  assault  be  Increased  from  three  to  five 
and  that  three  airborne  divisions  be  dropped 
In  advance.  Reviewing  his  decision  teken  at 
that  time,  the  golf  player  on  the  Callfornlan 
ranch  says  today:  "An  attack  with  only  three 
dlvtelons  would  certainly  have  faUed;  with- 
out airborne  troops  we  might  have  suc- 
ceeded, though  their  deployment  was  ex- 
tremely Important,  since  it  secured  our  flanks 
and  harassed  the  Germans." 

The  plan  to  extend  the  front  made  a  post- 
ponement of  the  Invasion  from  May  to  June 
necessary,  when  the  required  ntimber  of 
landing  craft  was  ready. 

The  Air  Force  had  gained  an  Important 
month  for  its  objective  to  destroy  enemy 
communications  thereby  preventing  the 
brtoglng  up  of  German  reserves. 

Already,  to  1942,  Elsenhower  regarded  com- 
plete air  superiority  a  necessity  for  any  land- 
tog  ventxms;  still  no-vadays  he  considers  air 
supremacy  the  decisive  factor  for  the  suc- 
cessful Invasion. 

However,  at  the  same  time,  the  postpone- 
ment endangered  the  timing  of  Operation 
Overlord,  because  there  were  only  a  few  days 
to  each  month  lunar  cycles  and  sunrise  met 
the  requirements  for  a  landing. 

These  conditions  only  existed  on  June  5, 
6  and  7.  In  order  to  make  full  use  of  those 
days  Elsenhower  chose  June  5  as  preliminary 
D-day.  On  Sunday,  June  4,  at  4  a.m.  a 
Scottish  group  captain.  J.  N.  SUgg,  and  his 
meteorologists,  briefed,  as  every  morning, 
Supreme  Commander  Elsenhower  and  his 
generals  on  weather  conditions.  Their  fore- 
cast for  the  decisive  following  day:  Low- 
lying  clouds,  heavy  wind,  and  rough  sea. 

That  meant  for  the  military  situation: 
air  support  Impossible;  naval  artillery  al- 
most ineffective  because  of  the  turbulent 
sea-  landing  craft  largely  unmaneuverable. 
Elsenhower  decided  to  postpone  the  at- 
tack. On  account  of  the  distance  to  be 
covered,  a  number  of  convoys,  consisting  of 
war  and  transport  ships,  had  ah-eady  left 
the  previous  night  for  the  destination.  Only 
40  miles  off  the  French  coast  they  were 
ordered  back  to  port. 

Elsenhower  was  asleep  till  late  In  the  morn- 
tog  after  havtog  been  up  almost  all  night. 
Most  of  that  Sunday  he  spent  alone  In  his 
trailer.  Now  and  then  he  went  to  the  door 
and  looked  at  the  sky.  In  the  afternoon  he 
took  a  stroll;  In  the  evening  the  meteorolo- 
gists briefed  him  once  again.  On  the  fol- 
lowing morning  the  decision  had  to  be  taken 
whether  a  new  order  for  attack  should  be 
given  or  not. 


arise  again.  However,  such  a  long  postpone- 
ment would  have  such  consequences  that 
the  thought  of  It  was  too  bitter  to  contem- 
plate (Elsenhower).  This  would  have  been 
almost  Insufferable  for  the  morale  of  the 
closely  confined  Invasion  troops.  Moreover, 
both  they  and  their  ships  were  threatened  by 
retaliation  on  the  part  of  German  V-weap- 
ons,  which  Allied  Intelligence  service  were 
reporting  as  Imminent,  In  fact,  the  first  V-1 
was  flred  on  June  12,  the  first  V-2  In  the  be- 
ginning of  August. 

The  projected  landing  and  target  areas 
could  scarcely  be  kept  secret  any  longer. 
However,  had  the  Germans  only  learned  the 
invasion  schedule  and  had  they  succeeded  In 
attacking  the  staging  areas  effectively,  then 
the  whole  venture  might  have  been  Jeop- 
ardized. 

Such  a  misadventure  would  have  been  a 
catastrophe  for  the  Allied  war  strategy. 
Elsenhower  considered  it  possible  that  the 
Soviets,  vmder  such  circumstances,  might 
sign  a  separate  peace  treaty  with  Hitler.  At 
any  rate,  a  regrouping  of  all  Anglo-American 
armed  forces  and  a  new  strategic  concept 
would  have  been  necessary. 

On  Monday  morning.  June  5,  at  3:80  ajn.. 
Elsenhower  rode  once  again  over  the  muddy 
roads  to  Naval  Headquarters  at  Southwlck 
House  near  Portsmouth.  A  hurricanelike 
storm  drove  the  rain  almost  horizontally 
against  the  car. 

Today  In  the  extensive  desert  valley  In 
the  California  mountains  Elsenhower  recalls 
that  drive:  "A  landtog  on  such  a  morning, 
as  originally  planned,  would  have  been  a 
catastrophe.  But  however  depressing  the 
weather.  It  was  evident  that  we  could  rely  on 
the  weather  frogs  who  dissuaded  vs." 

This  conviction,  as  well  as  the  knowledge 
of  the  risk  connected  with  a  further  post- 
ponement, helped  the  supreme  commander 
to  come  to  a  decision  that  morning.  The 
long-range  weather  forecast  of  the  meteorolo- 
gists was  as  tmfavorable  as  ever.  For  the 
momtog  of  June  6.  however,  they  forecast 
a  period  of  relatively  quiet  weather  which 
would  last  about  36  hoxirs.  The  conference 
of  the  assembled  generals  In  the  library  of 
Southwlck  on  the  pros  and  cons  was  brief. 
All  looked  at  their  supreme  commander. 
The  decision  rested  exclusively  on  him  as  to 
whether  the  order  for  the  tovaslon  should 
be  given  for  the  followtog  day.  Jtme  6. 
Elsenhower  was  silent  for  a  moment.  Then 
he  said:  "OK.    We  will  go  ahead." 

The  weather,  which  up  to  now  had  en- 
dangered Operation  Overlord  more  than  the 
German  Army,  became  at  this  moment  an 
ally  of  the  supreme  commander.  It  brought 
about  an  opportunity  for  which  every  at- 
tacktog  commander  hopes,  and  of  which  a 
commander  of  amphibious  troops,  prior  to 
a  landing,  does  not  even  dare  to  dream: 
Complete  surprise  of  the  enemy. 

The  weather  on  June  6  was  so  bad  that 
German  Army  metecwologlsU  had  reported 
to  their  generals  that  an  tovaslon  would  be 
unlikely  Evaluations  of  weather  conditions 
during  AUled  landings  In  North  Africa.  SlcUy. 
and  Italy  had  led  to  the  assvmaptlon  that 
the  Allies  alvrays  waited  for  good  weather. 
However,  the  approaching  temporary  lull 
over  the  Atlantic,  that  triggered  Elsen- 
hower's tovaslon  directive,  had  escaped  the 
German  meteorologists'  attention.  Elsen- 
hower: "They  did  not  have  as  much  Infor- 
mation as  we  had  from  our  subs  to  the 
Atlantic." 
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On  this  morning  the  favorable  bad  weather 
report,  which  waa  given  by  Chief  Meteorolo- 
gist Col.  Dr.  Walter  StObe,  waa  received 
cheerfully  by  Commander  In  Chief  Field 
Marshal  Von  Rundstedt,  In  St  Germain,  out- 
side Paris.  The  commander  In  chief  had 
slept  late  then  signed  the  "estimate  of  Allied 
intentions"  for  the  Puhrer  as  follows-  "Im- 
minence of  an  Invasion  Is  not  In  evidence  " 
Then  the  field  marshal  drove  with  his  son 
a  lieutenant,  to  his  favorite  restaurant,  the 
Coq  Hardl,  for  lunch 

At  the  headquarters  of  Army  Group  B  at 
La  Roche  Ouyon.  the  seat  of  the  Duke 
of  Laroche  Foucauld.  the  chief  of  staff. 
Lieutenant  General  Speldel,  was  looking  for- 
WEird  to  a  dinner  to  which  he  had  Invited  his 
friend,  Ernst  JUnger  Speldels  superior  and 
commander  of  the  Army  Group  B,  Field 
Marshal  Rommel,  holding  the  same  rank  a.s 
the  commander  In  chief  west.  Von  Rund- 
stedt, had  left  his  headquarters  In  a  black 
Horch  staff  car  the  day  before  Put  at  ease 
by  continuous  bad  weather,  the  marshal, 
responsible  for  the  defense  of  the  most  en- 
dangered coastal  strip,  wanted  to  take  a  1- 
day  vacation  at  home  at  Herrlon^en  near 
Ulm  and  then  proceed  to  Obersalzberg  to  re- 
port to  Hitler.  He  took  along  a  cardboard 
box  containing  a  pair  of  handmade  gray 
suede  shoes,  size  5 '2.  for  his  wife  Lucie- 
Marle;  whose  birthday  was  on  June  6 

That  very  day  was  also  the  birthday  of 
84th  Army  Corps,  MaJ.  Gen  Erich  Marcks 
As  he  waa  due  to  leave  for  Rennes  for 
a  troop  exercise  of  the  7th  Army,  which 
all  other  high-ranking  commanders  In  Nor- 
mandy were  also  attending,  his  stalT  wanted 
to  siirprlse  him  with  several  bottles  of 
Chablls  In  his  oflQce  at  headquarters  at  St  Lo 

The  Invasion  exercise  scheduled  for  June 
6,  In  which  General  Marcks  was  going  to  play 
the  role  of  the  "Allies,"  was  based  on  the 
assumption  of  a  landing  In  Normandy — as 
was  actually  about  to  come  to  pass  on  that 
very  same  day.  The  genuine  German  prog- 
nosis of  the  situation,  however,  expected  the 
Allied  Invasion  at  Pas  de  Calais,  opposite 
Dover,  where  the  channel  Is  at  Its  narrowest, 
and  the  German  border  nearest 

The  Allies  played  up  the  Oermans'  erro- 
neous estimate  of  the  situation  by  means  of 
mock  air  raids,  by  misleading  Intelligence  re- 
ports and  deceptive  radio  transmissions 

The  deception  was  as  perfect  as  was  the 
surprise.  Even  Hitler  himself,  whose  In- 
tuition In  1943  had  led  him  to  believe  In  a 
landing  on  the  Cotentln  Peninsula  thought 
later  of  an  attack  on  the  Pas  de  Calais  area 
where  consequently  German  crack  units 
were  concentrated  and  the  Atlantic  walls 
strongest  fortifications  erected 

Laborers  had  been  at  work  on  the  con- 
struction of  the  Atlantic  wall,  since  Hitler.  In 
autumn  IMl,  had  expounded  to  the  generala 
his  Idea  to  make  Europe  an  Impregnable 
fortress."  Supreme  Commander  West.  Von 
Rundstedt.  called  It  an  "enormous  blufT"; 
Rommel  was  appalled  after  he  had  inspected 
the  coast  for  the  first  time  In  the  fall  of  1943 

In  the  months  following  his  appointment 
as  supreme  commander  of  army  group  B  he 
pushed  forward  the  defense  buildup  with 
simple,  but  deadly  gadgets  .More  than  5  mil- 
lion mines  had  been  laid  In  his  coastal  sec- 
tor by  the  beginning  of  June  A  large  variety 
of  underwater  obstacles  against  Invasion  by 
sea  and  beach  defense  Installations  against 
airborne  landings  were  erected,  most  of  the 
devices  having  been  designed  by  Rommel 
himself. 

Between  Von  Rundstedt  and  Rommel  there 
were  considerable  dlCTerences  of  opinion  as  to 
how  an  Invasion  attempt  should  be  frvis- 
trated.  Supreme  Commander  West  favored 
a  mobile  war  concept.  His  plan  to  combat 
the  Invasion  was  to  keep  the  German  tank 
divisions  Inland  and  attacking  only  after  the 
Allies  bad  gained  a  foothold  In  the  face 
of  Allied  air  superiority,  Rommel  disagreed 
completely  with  this  theory      He  was  posi- 


tive that  tank  units  should  be  posted  as  near 
the  landing  areas  ,us  pxi.s.slble  In  order  to  meet 
the  Invasliin  head  on 

Whilst  on  a  tmir  of  inspection,  he  pointed 
to  the  beach  and  said  to  his  aide.  Capt. 
Relmuth  Lang  "Here  on  the  beach  the  war 
win  be  won  or  lost  The  first  24  hours  of  the 
invasion  are  decisive  For  Germans  and  Al- 
lies alike  !t  wKI  be  the  longest  day  " 

The  invasion  exercise,  however,  wa.^  des- 
tined never  to  take  place  and  one-legged 
German  General  Marcks.  who  was  to  play 
the  part  of  the  ".Miles,"  was  the  first  high- 
ranking  German  ofBcer  to  receUe  the  report 
of  the  genuine  invasion 

The  staff  of  the  84th  .\rmy  Corps  had  al- 
ready gathered  for  the  birthday  party  shortly 
betore  midnight  when  an  antiaircraft  bat- 
tery In  the  vicinity  opened  ftre  An  .MUed 
br)mber  plunged  down  burning  The  bell.s 
of  St  Lo  Cathedral  tolled  mldnlKht  The 
officers  entered  the  r'>om  of  their  com- 
mafidlng  general  The  birthday  bottles  were 
opened  An  hour  later  General  Marcks  and 
his  staff  were  still  In  the  office  studying  the 
maps  for  the  projected  exercise  Suddenly 
the  telephone  rang.  The  commander  for  the 
716th  Division  north  of  Cifii  reported 
"Paratr'>ops  have  l.\nded  east  of  the  Orne  " 
It  was  11  minutes  past  1  a  m  ,  June  0  The 
Invasion   had   begun 

Eighteen  thousand  paratroopers  formed 
the  vanguard  of  the  Invasion  Two  U  £  air- 
borne divisions  were  on  the  right  flank,  one 
British  airborne  division  was  dropped,  or 
landed  In  gliders,  on  the  left  flank  of  the 
beachhead 

To  kjtve  the  operational  order,  was  one  of 
Elsenhower's  most  difficult  decisions  Soon 
It  was  to  become  evident  why 

Pathfinder  troops  jumped  In  advance  to 
mark  landing  areas  "When  you  land  In 
Normandy.  ■  said  the  commander  of  the  101st 
US  Airborne  Division,  General  Gavin, 
"yi.ii  have  only  one  ally,  God  " 

The  waves  of  airborne  units  were  scattered 
by  heavy  antiaircraft  tire  and  strong  winds 
Paratroopers    drifted    down     Into    the    sea, 
plunged    Into    swamps,    landed    on    church 
steeples,      trees,      minefields      and      burning 
houses 

U  S  Private  Ernest  Blanchard  sawed  off 
the  top  of  his  thumb  when  he  cut  lo<5se 
his  parachute.  U  S  paratroop-prlest,  Francis 
Simpson,  said  a  prayer  whilst  diving  into  the 
swamp  In  search  of  his  lost  Mass  kit.  Para- 
trooper John  Steele  dangled  helplessly  In  his 
harness  from  the  church  steeple  of  Ste 
Mere-Eg!lse 

Two  British  paratroopers  landed  squarely 
on  the  lawn  before  the  headqu.u'ters  of  Com- 
mander Josef  Relchert  who  was  playing 
cards  "Sorry,  but  we  landed  here  simply 
by  accident,"  they  explained 

MaJ  Gen  Matthew  B  Rldgeway,  chief  of 
both  U  3.  airborne  divisions  four.d  himself 
completely  alone  In  a  field.  As  he  recalled 
later  "At  least  If  no  friends  were  visible 
neither  were  any  foes  "  The  commander  of 
the  101st  U.S  Airborne  Division  and  at  pres- 
ent US  Chief  of  Staff,  Maxwell  D  Tayl(jr, 
had  bidden  Elsenhower  a  rather  stiff  fare- 
well because  he  did  not  want  the  Supreme 
Commander  to  know  that  he  had  torn  a 
ligament  while  playing  ball  the  prevhjus 
afternoon  met  with  the  same  fate  At  first 
he  found  himself  In  the  company  of  several 
officers  but  only  two  or  three  enlisted  men 
"Never,"  he  scoffed,  "have  so  few  been  com- 
manded by  so  many  " 

Nevertheless,  the  part  of  the  paratroopers 
for  the  success  ot  the  Invasion  can  scarcely 
be  overestlnruited  The  confusion  spread 
amongst  the  Germans  was  Increased  by  the 
use  of  lifelike  dummies  which  were  dropped 
In  many  areas.  In  cooperation  with  the 
French  underground,  mobilized  by  secret 
radio  transmissions,  the  paratroops  destroyed 
many  communication  systems.  The  Ameri- 
cans took  possession  of  several  dams  which 
constituted  the  only  link  between  eventual 


landing     beaches     and     the 

British 

the    first    coastal    batteries 


Interior,    -rv. 
British  took  Important  bridges  and  «Uen#»! 

At   dawn,  th» 
paratroops  had  accomplished  their  mi«i 
The  flanks  of  the  invasion  area  were  secu^ 

On  the  German  side,  the  Chief  ofsS 
of  the  7th  Army,  MaJ.  Gen.  Max  Peoj-i 
had  alerted  the  army  at  1  30  after  a  call 
from  General  Marcks. 

He    telephoned     his    commanding   ottcm 
Col.   Gen.    Frledrlch   Dollmann.   and  toMtti 
him  from  sleep  with  the  words:   "i  belie* 
this  Is   the   Invasion.     Will  you  please  cora» 
over?" 

Pemsel  was  the  first  German  staff  ofBcer 
to  recognize  the  Invasion  for  what  It  vu 
However,  his  appraisal  of  the  sltuaUon  met 
with  rejection  and  dl.sbellef  on  the  part  of  hli 
superior  officers  Several  times  he  call^ 
Rommel's  chief  of  staff,  Lt.  Gen.  Hans  Spelde' 
at  Arniy  Group  B  headquarters  Even  when 
Pemsel  telephoned  again  at  2:15  am.  atallng 
that  "the  air  landings  constitute  the  flrsi 
phase  of  enemy  action  on  a  larger  scale,  and 
off  Contentln's  east  coast  the  noise  of  engine 
Is  clearly  audible"  answered  .Speldel  that  \z 
his  opinion  the  affair  was  "only  k>cally  con- 
fined "  The  war  diary  of  the  7th  Anny 
records:  "Chief  of  Staff  Army  Group  B  (Spei- 
del  I  believes  that  for  the  time  being  thlj  is 
not  to  be  considered  a  larpe-scale  opera- 
tion." At  the  same  time  the  biggest  armada 
In  history  was  on  Its  way;  200,000  soldlerj 
In  5.000  ships  approached  their  5  respectUt 
beachheads:  Ut.ah  Beach  and  Omaha  Beach 
of  the  Americans  In  the  west.  "Gold,"  "Juno, " 
and  "Sword"  of  the  British  and  Canadians 
In  the  east,  total  stretch  of  35  miles  Nine 
thousand  aircraft  roared  above  them.  Th* 
power  and  the  fiiry  of  the  free  world."  writes 
Cornelius  Ryan  in  "The  Longest  Day,"  "had 
at  last  launched  their  attack   ' 

The  sea  was  rough  Ships  and  landing 
craft  were  crammed,  and  smothered  In  the 
rxlor  of  dlesel  oil,  sweat,  and  vomit  The 
Invader.s  sang,  prayed,  played  dice  and  swore 
Almost  all  were  seasick 

MaJ.  Werner  Pluskat,  commander  of  four 
beat'h  batteries  of  the  352d  Division,  the 
landing  sector  soon  to  become  known  as 
Omaha  Beach,  was  one  of  the  first  to  spot  the 
armada  At  dawn,  from  the  observation 
bunker  built  into  the  cliffs,  he  looked 
through  the  telescope:  the  horizon  was  dotted 
with  ships,  estimated  at  about  10,000  by  the 
major.    Then  hell  broke  loose 

At  X  hours  minus  5  minutes  on  D-day— 
thus  expre-ssed  In  military  terms — on  June  6 
1944.  at  5  25  am,  the  first  to  roll  on  to 
Omaha  Beach  were  32  amphibious  tanka 
After  1,453  days  of  German  occupation  the 
liberation  of  France  had  begun. 

Hitler  was  asleep  at  Obersalzberg  During 
the  night  of  June  5  to  6  he  had  listened.  In 
the  company  of  Eva  Braun,  party  leaders  and 
their  wives,  to  recordings  of  Wagner,  Lehar 
and  Strauss  till  long  after  midnight.  Then 
his  personal  physician.  Dr.  Morell.  gave  him, 
as  usual,  a  sleeping  draught.  When  the  In- 
vasion began,  he  could  not  be  reached  by  hU 
military  aides  Without  Hitler's  permission 
the  Commander  In  Chief  West,  Field  Marshal 
von  Rundstedt.  was  not  authorized  to  employ 
those  panzer  reserves — the  12th  S  S  Division 
and  Panzer  Lehr  Division  both  of  which  were 
under  direct  orders  of  the  OKW  (High  Com- 
mand of  the  German  Armed  Forces) 

Even  before  the  first  Allied  troops  had 
landed,  the  Commander  In  Chief  West  had 
requested  OKW  headquarters  at  Berchtes- 
gaden  by  telephone  and  teletype  that  these 
panzer  reserves  be  released  and  placed  at  hi* 
disposal 

OKW  Chief  of  Operations  Jodl.  already  up 
since  5  a.m. — having  had  for  breakfast  hl» 
customary  coffee,  toast  and  soft-boiled 
egg— refused  to  comply:  the  decision  could 
only  be  made  by  the  Puhrer.  But  the 
Fuhrer  was  asleep,  and  his  generals  did  not 
consider  the  news  Important  enough  to  dis- 
turb him. 


_„,  Ki»f  Of  ooeratlon  did  not  believe 
°^  'i  the  reS  lnvaslon_an  opinion 
^^J°hv  almost  all  of  the  higher  German 
•^"'•^  VderV  Even  Hitler,  who  had  risen 
""^"n?  S>  mornTng  and  had  placed  the 
'*'*'  reserves  at  Rundstedfs  disposal  be- 
panzer  reserve  late— fired 

''^'""  '  «Hent  query  at  his  generals:  "Gen- 
^^'' !n  ^s  this  o?  is'not  thUthe  Invaslonr" 
tlemen.  ^f^^",.,-  „  leaders  had  become  vlc- 
'^^^oTtheTd  aThatThe  real  Allied  Invas^n 
'"^M  uke  place  at  Pas  de  Calais.  For 
*'°  .^Pr  6  weeks  this  erroneous  estimate  of 
'°r  intentions  determined  German  stra- 
'^"^"'L!^  allied  the  success  of  the  Allied  In- 

^'^i^r'iuerbTcfeverly  playing  up  to  the 
.^ai^  with  regard  to  their  own  strength 
^^rmTenTlons,  had  decisively  contributed 
:fthU  erroneous  Idea.  Today  Elsenhower 
.aJs  wUh  a  broad  grin:  "Speldel.  a  good 
"^  wrote  even  4  years  after  the  Invasion 
""m.  hook  that  75  divisions  had  been  avall- 
l^,rexTusU-ely   for  such   plans,  but  I  had 

^"ll*eSf  ve^;^ ''ft^'the  Invasion,  the  Allied 
<;,mreme  Commander  discloses  for  the  first 
nme  Sat  he  had  been  considering  a  plan 
for  a  second  landing,  however,  not  at  Pas 
^-Palais  on  the  left  flank  of  his  first  land- 
fng  but  south  of  Cherbourg,  on  the  right 
flank  of  Invasion. 

This  second  landing  was  planned  In  case 
the  floating  harbors  turned  out  to  be  a  fail- 
ure and  Cherbourg  could  not  be  taken  and 
Repaired  In  time  for  providing  the  Invasion 
trcKiDfi  with  a  supply  base. 

neld  Marshal  Rommel  who  had  also  for  a 
lone  time  believed  In  the  probability  of  a 
L-ond  major  landing  at  Pas  de  Calais,  was 
at  his  home  In  Herrllngen  when  he  received 
the  telephone  message  of  the  landing  In  Nor- 
mandy from  his  Chief  of  Staff.  Speldel. 
s-^ortlv  after  9.  He  did  not  Interrupt  Spel- 
del It  was  not  till  his  Chief  of  Staff  had 
finished  that  the  marshal  said:  "How  stupid 
of  me."  And  unce  again:  "How  stupid  of 
me 
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The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
further  morning  business?  If  not,  morn- 
ing business  is  closed. 


AMENDMENT    OP    SECURITIES    EX- 
CHANGE ACTS 


Immediatplv  he  ordered  a  panzer  counter 
attack  to  combat  the  enemy  where  he  was 
weakest  on  the  beach.  Soon  after  the  black 
Horch  nf  the  Desert  Fox  raced  back  to  Prance. 
He  arrived  at  his  headquarters  at  La  Roche 
Guyou  late  In  the  evening.  Prom  the  chief 
of  stall's  office  came  the  sound  of  music: 
speldel  was  listening  to  Wagner.  The  first 
German  panzer  counter  attack  had  already 
failed. 

Rommel's  aide,  Lang,  ventured  to  ask  the 
marshal  for  his  opinion.  Rommel  shrugged 
his  shoulders:  "I  hope  we  can  make  It. 
Lang.  Up  to  now  I  have  nearly  always  had 
success."  But  the  longest  day  of  the  war, 
the  first  decisive  24  hours  of  the  Invasion 
had  slipped  through  his  hands.  The  marshal 
never  caught  up  with  these  lost  hours. 

Today,  Supreme  Commander  Dwlght  D. 
Elsenhower  also  admits  that  the  first  24 
hours  were  the  most  critical  phase  of  the  In- 
vasion next  to  the  subsequent  breakthrough 
of  his  forces  from  the  Contentln  Peninsula 
for  the  attack  on  Paris. 

The  German  combat  strength  was  roughly 
as  anticipated:  "I  was  always  sure  that  three 
of  the  five  landings  would  be  successful."  In 
all,  the  sixth  of  June  cost  the  Allies  approxi- 
mately 11.000  casualties,  the  Germans  8,000; 
on  each  side  about  50  percent  of  these  casu- 
alties were  dead. 

Elsenhower:  "Before  the  Invasion  began,  I 
estimated  the  chances  of  success  at  8  or  9  to 
10  "  Nevertheless,  In  anticipation  of  possible 
failure,  he  drafted  a  communique  on  a  slip  of 
paper.  It  stated  that  he  had  withdrawn  the 
troops  who  had  bravely  and  faithfully  ful- 
filled their  duty,  and  that  he  alone  was  fully 
responsible  for  any  possible  mistakes  which 
may  have  been  made.  This  paper  has  not 
been  filed  In  the  archives.  "I  had  put  It  into 
my  wallet,"  explains  Elsenhower,  and  he  no 
longer  remembers  when  he  destroyed  It. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  the  amendment  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  to  the  bill 
(S  1642)  to  amend  the  Securities  Act 
of  1933,  as  amended,  and  the  Securities 
Exchange  Act  of  1934,  as  amended,  to 
extend  disclosure  requirements  to  the 
issuers  of  additional  publicly  traded  se- 
curities, to  provide  for  improved  qualifi- 
cation and  disciplinary  procedures  for 
registered  brokers  and  dealers,  and  for 
other  purposes,  which  was,  to  strike  out 
all  after  the  enacting  clause  and  insert: 
That  this  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Securi- 
ties Acts  Amendments  of  1964". 

Sec.  2.  Section  3(a)  of  the  Securities  Ex- 
change Act  of  1934  Is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following  four  para- 
graphs: 

"(18)  The  term  'person  associated  with  a 
broker  or  dealer"  means  any  partner,  officer, 
director,  or  branch  manager  of  such  broker 
or  dealer  (or  any  person  occupying  a  similar 
status  or  performing  similar  functions),  or 
any  person  directly  or  Indirectly  controlling 
or  controlled  by  such  broker  or  dealer,  in- 
cluding any  employee  of  such  broker  or 
dealer,  except  that  for  the  purposes  of  sec- 
tion 16(b)  of  this  title  (other  than  para- 
graph (7)  thereof),  persona  associated  with 
a  broker  or  dealer  whose  ftinctlons  are  cleri- 
cal or  ministerial  shall  not  be  Included  In 
the  meaning  of  such  term.  The  Commis- 
sion may  by  rules  and  regulations  classify, 
for  the  purpose  of  any  portion  or  portions 
of  this  title,  persons,  Including  employees, 
controlled  by   a  broker  or  a  dealer. 

"(19)  The  terms  'Investment  company*. 
'affiliated  person',  and  'Insurance  company" 
have  the  same  meanings  as  In  the  Investment 
Company  Act  of  1940. 

"(20)  The  terms  'Investment  adviser'  and 
'undervfTlter'  have  the  same  meanings  as  In 
the  Investment  Advisers  Act  of  1940. 

"(21)  The  term  'person  associated  with  a 
member"  means  a  person  who  Is  registered 
with  a  registered  securities  association  pur- 
suant to  Its  rules  or  who  Is  associated  with 
a  broker  or  dealer  which  Is  a  member  of  such 
association."' 

Sec.  3.  (a)  Section  12(b)  of  the  Securities 
Exchange  Act  of  1934  Is  amended  as  follows: 

(1)  Subparagraphs  (I)  through  (K)  of 
paragraph  (1)  are  redesignated  as  (J) 
through   (L).  respectively. 

(2)  A  new  subparagraph  (I)  Is  added  after 
subparagraph  (H)   to  read  as  follows: 

"(I)  material  contracts,  not  made  In  the 
ordinary  course  of  business,  which  are  to  be 
executed  In  whole  or  In  part  at  or  after  the 
filing  of  the  application  or  which  were  made 
not  more  than  two  years  before  such  filing, 
and  every  material  patent  or  contract  for  a 
material  patent  right  shall  be  deemed  a  ma- 
terial contract;"'  ^     ^  4.,, 

(3)  A  new  paragraph  (3)  Is  added  at  the 
end  of  subsection  (b)  to  read  as  follows: 

"(3)  Such  copies  of  material  contracts,  re- 
ferred to  In  paragraph  (1)  (I)  above,  as  the 
Commission  may  require  as  necessary  or  ap- 
propriate for  the  proper  protection  of  In- 
vestors  and   to   insure   fair   dealing   In   the 

security."  ,  .    . 

(b)   Section  12(f)   of  said  Act  Is  amended 

to  read  as  follows : 

"(f)(1)  Notwithstanding  the  foregoing 
provisions  of  this  section,  any  national  se- 
curities exchange,  subject  to  the  terms  and 
conditions  hereinafter  set  forth — 

"(A)  may  continue  unlisted  trading  prlv- 
Ueges  to  which  a  security  had  been  admitted 


on  such  exchange  prior  to  the  effective  date 
of  subsection  (g)(1)  of  section  12  of  this 
title.  ,     ^ 

"(B)  upon  application  to  and  approval  01 
such  application  by  the  Commission,  may 
extend  unlisted  trading  privileges  to  any  se- 
curity duly  listed  and  registered  on  any  other 
national  securities  exchange. 
If  an  extension  of  unlisted  trading  privileges 
to  a  security  was  originally  based  upon  Its 
listing  and  registration  on  another  national 
securities  exchange,  such  privileges  shall  con- 
tinue In  effect  only  so  long  as  such  security 
shall  remain  listed  and  registered  on  any 
other  national  securities  exchange. 

"(2)  No  application  pursuant  to  this  sub- 
section shall  be  approved  unless  the  Com- 
mission finds,  after  appropriate  notice  and 
opportunity  for  hearing,  that  the  extension 
of  unlisted  trading  privileges  pursuant  to 
such  application  is  necessary  or  appropriate 
In  the  public  Interest  or  for  the  protection  of 
Investors. 

"(3)  The  Commission  shall  by  rules  and 
regulations  suspend  unlisted  trading  privi- 
leges in  whole  or  In  part  for  any  or  all 
classes  of  securities  for  a  period  not  exceed- 
ing twelve  months.  If  it  deems  such  suspen- 
sion necessary  or  appropriate  in  the  public 
Interest  or  for  the  protection  of  Investors 
or  to  prevent  evasion  of  the  purposes  of  this 

title. 

"(4)  On  the  application  of  the  Issuer  of 
any  security  for  which  unlisted  trading  priv- 
ileges on  any  exchange  have  been  continued 
or  extended  pursuant  to  this  subsection,  or 
of  any  broker  or  dealer  who  makes  or  cre- 
ates a  market  for  such  security,  or  of  any 
other  person  having  a  bona  fide  Interest 
in  the  question  of  termination  or  suspen- 
sion of  such  unlisted  trading  prlvUeges,  or 
on  its  own  motion,  the  Commission  shall  by 
order  terminate,  or  suspend  for  a  period  not 
exceeding  twelve  months,  such  unlisted  trad- 
ing privileges  for  such  security  if  the  Com- 
mission finds,  after  appropriate  notice  and 
opportunity  for  hearing,  that  such  termina- 
tion or  suspension  is  necessary  or  appropriate 
In  the  public  interest  or  for  the  protection  of 
investors. 

"(5)  In  any  proceeding  under  this  subsec- 
tion in  which  appropriate  notice  and  op- 
portunity for  hearing  are  required,  notice 
of  not  less  than  ten  days  to  the  applicant  In 
such  proceeding,  to  the  Issuer  of  the  security 
involved,  to  the  exchange  which  is  seeking 
to  continue  or  extend  or  has  continued  or  ex- 
tended unlisted  trading  privileges  for  such 
security,  and  to  the  exchange,  if  any,  on 
which  such  security  Is  listed  and  registered, 
shall  be  deemed  adequate  notice,  and  any 
broker  or  dealer  who  makes  or  creates  a  mar- 
ket for  such  security,  and  any  other  person 
having  a  bona  fide  Interest  In  such  proceed- 
ing, shall  upon  application  be  entitled  to  be 
heard. 

"(6)  Any  security  for  which  unlisted  trad- 
ing privileges  are  continued  or  extended  ptir- 
suant  to  this  subsection  shall  be  deemed  to 
be  registered  on  a  national  sectiritles  ex- 
change within  the  meaning  of  this  title. 
The  powers  and  duties  of  the  Commission 
under  section  19(b)  of  this  title  shall  be  ap- 
plicable to  the  rules  of  an  exchange  In  re- 
spect of  any  such  security.  The  Commission 
may  by  such  rules  and  regulations  as  It 
deems  necessary  or  appropriate  In  the  pubUc 
interest  or  for  the  protection  of  investors, 
either  unconditionally  or  upon  specified 
terms  and  conditions,  or  for  stated  periods 
exempt  such  securities  from  the  operation  of 
any  provision  of  section  13,  14,  or  16  of  this 

title  " 

(c)  Section  12  of  said  Act  is  further 
amended  by  adding  thereto  the  following 
new  subsection: 

"(g)(1)  Every  Issuer  which  Is  engaged  in 
IntersUte  commerce,  or  in  a  business  affect- 
ing intersUte  commerce,  or  whose  sectiritles 
are  traded  by  use  of  the  malia  or  any  means 
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or  IzutruBMntalUy  of  interstate  commerce 
shall— 

"(A)  within  one  hundred  and  twenty  days 
after  the  last  day  of  Its  first  fiscal  year  ended 
after  the  effective  date  of  this  subsection  on 
which  the  Issuer  has  total  assets  exceeding 
•1,000,000  and  a  class  of  equity  security 
(other  than  an  exempted  security)  held  of 
record  by  seven  hundred  and  fifty  or  more 
persons;  and 

"(B)  within  one  hundred  And  twenty  days 
after  the  last  day  of  Its  first  fiscal  year  ended 
after  two  years  from  the  effective  date  of 
this  subsection  on  which  the  issuer  has  total 
assets  exceeding  $1,000,000  and  a  class  of 
equity  security  (other  than  an  exempted 
security)  held  of  record  by  five  hundred  or 
more  but  lees  than  seven  hundred  and  fifty 
persons, 

register  such  security  by  filing  with  the  Com- 
mission a  registration  statement  (and  such 
copies  thereof  as  the  Conunlsslon  may  re- 
quire) with  respect  to  such  security  contain- 
ing such  Information  and  documents  as  the 
Commission  may  specify  comparable  to  that 
which  is  required  In  an  application  to  register 
a  security  pursuant  to  subsection  (b)  of  this 
section.  IDnrh  such  registration  statement 
shall  beoozne  effective  sixty  days  Eifter  filing 
with  the  Commission  or  within  such  shorter 
period  as  the  Commission  may  direct.  Until 
such  registration  statement  becomes  effective 
It  shall  not  be  deemed  filed  for  the  purposes 
of  section  18  of  this  title.  Any  issuer  may 
register  any  class  of  equity  security  not  re- 
quired to  be  registered  by  filing  a  registra- 
tion statement  pursuant  to  the  provisions 
of  this  p*racraph.  The  Conunlsslon  Is  au- 
thorlised  to  extend  the  date  upon  which  Einy 
Issuer  or  elau  of  Issuers  Is  required  to  register 
a  security  ptuvuant  to  the  provisions  of  this 
paragraph. 

"(3)  The  provisions  of  this  subsection  shall 
not  apply  In  resjject  of — 

"(A)  any  security  listed  and  registered  on 
a  national  securities  exchange 

"(B)  any  security  issued  by  an  Investment 
company  registered  pvu^uant  to  section  8  of 
the  Inveetment  Company  Act  of  1940 

"(C)  any  security,  other  than  permanent 
stock,  guaranty  stock,  permanent  reserve 
stock,  or  any  similar  certificate  evldenclni? 
nonwithdrawable  capital.  ls.<5ued  by  a  savings 
and  loan  aaeoclatlon.  building  and  loan  as- 
sociation, cooperative  bank,  homestead  asso- 
ciation, or  similar  Institution,  which  Is 
supervised  and  examined  bv  State  or  Federal 
authority  having  supervision  over  any  such 
Institution. 

"(D)  any  security  of  an  Issuer  organized 
and  operated  exclusively  for  religious  educa- 
tional, benevolent,  fraternal,  charltablp,  or 
reformatory  purposes  and  not  for  pecuniary 
profit,  and  no  part  i)f  the  net  earnings  of 
which  Inures  to  the  benefit  "f  any  private 
shareholder  or  Individual 

"(E)  any  security  of  an  Issuer  which  Is  a 
'oooperati^e  association'  as  defined  in  the 
Agricultural  Marketing  Act  .=ipproved  June 
15,  1929,  as  amended,  or  a  federation  of  such 
cooperative  associations,  if  such  federation 
possesses  no  greater  powers  or  purposes  than 
cooperative  associations  so  defined 

"(P)  any  security  issued  by  a  mutual  or 
cooperative  organization  which  supplies  a 
commodity  or  service  primarily  for  the  bene- 
fit of  its  members  and  operates  not  for 
pecuniary  profit,  but  only  If  the  security  is 
part  of  a  class  issuable  only  to  persons  who 
purchase  commodities  or  services  from  the 
Issuer,  the  security  is  transferable  only  to  a 
successor  In  Interest  or  occupancy  of  prem- 
ises serviced  or  to  be  served  by  the  Issuer,  and 
no  dividends  are  payable  to  the  holder  of 
the  security. 

"(O)  any  security  Issued  by  an  lns\irance 
company  If  all  of  the  following  conditions 
are  met: 

"(1)  Such  Insurance  company  Is  required 
to  and  doee  file  an  annual  statement  with 
the  Cnmmliitonar  of   Insurance    (or  other 


officer  or  agency  performing  a  similar  func- 
tion) of  Its  domiciliary  State,  and  such  an- 
nual statement  conforms  to  that  prescribed 
by  the  National  Association  of  Insurance 
Commissioners  or  In  the  determination  of 
such  State  commls-sloner,  officer  or  agency 
substantially  conforms  to  that  so  prescribed. 

"(U)  Such  Insurance  company  Is  subject 
to  regulation  by  Us  domiciliary  State  of 
proxies,  consents,  or  authorizations  In  re- 
sf>ect  of  securities  issued  by  such  company 
and  such  regulation  conforms  to  that  pre- 
scribed by  the  National  As.soclatlon  of  In- 
surance Commissioners. 

"(HI)  After  July  1.  1966.  the  purchase  and 
sales  of  securities  issued  by  such  Insurance 
company  by  beneficial  ^>\*^lcrs,  directors,  or 
officers  of  such  company  are  subject  to  reg- 
ulations (Including  reporting  i  by  Its  domi- 
ciliary State  substantially  In  the  manner 
provided  In  section   16  of  this  title. 

"i3»  The  Commission  may  by  rules  or 
regulations  or.  on  Its  own  motion,  after 
notice  and  opportunity  for  hearing,  by  order, 
exempt  from  this  subsection  any  eecurlty 
of  a  foreign  Issuer,  Including  any  certificate 
of  deposit  for  such  a  security;  If  the  Cora- 
miselon  finds  that  such  exemption  Is  In  the 
public  Interest  and  is  consistent  with  the 
protection  of  Investors. 

"(4)  Registration  of  any  class  of  security 
pursuant  to  this  subsection  ahiUl  be  termi- 
nated ninety  days,  or  such  she>rter  period 
as  the  Commission  may  determine,  after  the 
Issuer  flies  a  certification  with  the  Commis- 
sion that  the  number  of  holders  of  record 
of  such  class  of  security  Is  reduced  to  less 
than  three  hundred  persons  The  Commis- 
sion shall  after  notice  aiid  opportunity  for 
hearing  deny  temxlnatlon  of  registration  If 
It  finds  that  the  certification  Ls  untrue.  Te.r- 
mlnatlon  of  registration  shall  be  deferred 
pending  final  determination  on  the  que.stlon 
of  denial. 

"(5)  For  the  purposes  of  this  subsection 
the  term  class'  .shall  Include  iill  securities  of 
an  Issuer  which  are  of  sub.st!\ntl,^lly  Rlniilnr 
character  and  the  hf>ld*rs  of  which  enjoy 
substantially  similar  rights  and  privileges. 
The  Comm.lsslon  may  for  the  purpose  of  this 
subsection  define  bv  rules  ttnd  regulations 
the  terms  total  asset*'  and  'held  of  record' 
as  It  deems  necessary  or  appropriate  In  the 
public  Interest  or  for  the  protection  of  In- 
vesUjrs  in  order  to  prevent  circumvention 
of  the  provisions  of  this  sub.sectlon  " 

id  I  Section  12  of  said  Act  Is  further 
amended  by  adding  thereto  the  following 
new  subsection : 

"I  hi  The  Commission  may  by  rules  and 
regulations,  or  upon  application  of  an  In- 
terested person,  by  order,  after  notice  and 
opportunity  for  he.uliig.  exempt  In  whole  or 
m  part  any  Issuer  or  cla^s  of  Issuers  from 
the  provisions  of  subsection  ig>  of  this  sec- 
tion or  from  section  13.  14,  or  15(d)  or  may 
exempt  from  section  16  any  officer,  director, 
or  beneficial  owner  uf  securities  of  any  Is- 
suer, any  security  of  whK-h  Is  required  to  be 
registered  pursuant  to  subsection  (gi  hereof, 
upon  such  terms  and  conditions  and  for  such 
perlfxl  AS  It  deems  rjecrssary  or  appropriate 
If  the  Commission  ftnd.s.  by  reason  of  the 
number  of  public  Investor.s,  amount  of  trad- 
ing Interest  in  the  securities,  the  nature  and 
extent  of  the  activities  of  the  isnuer.  Income 
or  assete  of  the  issuer,  or  otherwise,  that  such 
action  Is  not  Inconsistent  with  the  public 
hiterest  or  the  protection  of  investors  The 
Commission  may.  for  the  purposes  of  any  of 
the  abfjve-mentloned  sections  or  ."lubsectlons 
of  this  title,  classify  IssuerR  and  prescribe 
requirements  appropriate  for  each  such 
class   ' 

lei  Section  12  of  said  Act  Is  further 
amended  by  adding  thereto  the  following 
new  subsection 

"(I)  In  respect  of  any  securities  Issued  by 
banks  the  deposits  of  which  are  insured  In 
accordance  with  the  Federal  Deposit  Insur- 
ance Act,  the  powers,  functions,  and  duties 


vested  In  the  Commission  under  this  titi> 
administer  and  enforce  sections  la  ii  i4?  ^ 
14(c),  and  16(1)  with  respect  ti^t^^; 
banks  and  banks  operating  under  the  Q^ 
of  Law  for  the  District  of  Columbia  i»! 
vested  In  the  Comptroller  of  the  Cuprti^ 
(3)  with  respect  to  all  other  membwhS!; 
of  the  Federal  Reserve  System  are  v««UdS 
the  Board  of  Governors  of  the  Federal  bZ 
serve  System,  and  (3)  with  respect  to  idi 
other  Insured  banks  are  vested  In  the  Hi 
eral  Deposit  Insurance  Corporation,  tvI 
Comptroller  of  the  Currency,  the  Bosiri  j! 
Governors  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Systsin.  v2 
the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  CorporiS 
shall  have  power  to  make  such  rules  and  rts. 
ulatlons  as  may  be  necessary  for  the  eucn! 
tlon  of  the  functions  vested  In  them  m  nre! 
vided  In  this  subsection  and  none  of  tju 
rules,  regtilfttlons.  forms  or  orders  Usued  or 
adopted  by  the  Commission  pursuant  to  thk 
title  shall  be  In  any  way  binding  upon  loeti 
officers  and  agencies  in  the  performance  of 
such  functions,  or  upon  any  such  h^nif,  j^ 
connection  with  the  performance  of  muii 
functions." 

Sec.  4.  Section  13(a)  of  the  Securities  fc. 
change  Act  of  1934  Is  amended  to  read  u 
follows: 

"Sec.  13  (a)  Every  issuer  of  a  secuiltj 
registered  pursuant  to  section  12  of  this  title 
shall  file  with  the  Commission,  In  accordanot 
with  such  rules  and  regulations  as  the  Com- 
mission may  prescribe  as  necessary  or  tp. 
proprlate  for  the  proper  protection  of  In- 
vestors  and  to  Insure  fair  dealing  In  the 
security — 

"il)  such  Information  and  document! 
(and  such  copies  thereof)  as  the  CommlsBlon 
shall  require  to  keep  reasonably  current  th« 
Information  and  documents  required  to  b( 
Included  In  or  filed  with  an  application  or 
registration  sUitement  tiled  pursuant  to  tec - 
tlon  12.  except  that  the  Commissioner  m»y 
not  require  the  fiUng  of  a:iy  material  con- 
tract whollv  executed  before  July  1.  1962. 

"i2)  such  aniiUal  report.s  i  ai.d  .such  copies 
thereof  i  .  certine<t  If  required  by  the  rules  and 
regulations  of  the  Commission  by  Independ- 
ent public  accountants,  and  such  quarterly 
reports  i  and  such  copies  thereof),  as  th« 
Commission  may  prescribe 
Every  issuer  of  a  security  registered  on  a 
national  se<-urltles  exchange  shall  also  file  a 
duplicate  original  of  such  Information,  doc- 
uments, and  reports  with  the  exchange" 

Sec  5  (a)  Section  14(a)  of  the  Securities 
Exchange  Act  of  1934  Is  amended  to  resd  M 
follows 

"Src  14  I  a)  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any 
person,  by  the  use  of  the  malls  or  by  any 
meiins  or  In.strumentallty  of  Interstate  com- 
merce or  of  any  facility  of  a  national  securi- 
ties exchange  or  otherwise.  In  contravention 
of  such  rules  and  regulations  as  the  Can- 
mission  may  prescribe  as  necessary  or  appro- 
priate In  the  public  Interest  or  for  the  pro- 
tection of  Investors,  to  solicit  or  to  permit 
the  use  of  his  name  to  solicit  any  proxy  or 
con.sent  or  authorization  in  respect  of  any 
security  (other  than  an  exempted  security) 
registered  pursuant  to  section  12  of  this  title." 

(bi  Section  14(b)  of  said  Act  is  amended 
to  read  as  ftjUows: 

"lb I  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  mem- 
ber of  a  national  securltle-s  exchange,  or  any 
broker  or  dealer  registered  under  this  title. 
In  contravention  of  such  rules  and  regiils- 
tlons  as  the  Commission  may  prescribe  •» 
necessary  or  appropriate  In  the  public  Inter- 
efit  or  for  the  protection  of  Investors,  to  give, 
or  to  refrain  from  giving  a  proxy,  consent, 
or  authorization  In  respect  of  any  security 
registered  pursuant  to  section  12  of  this  ti- 
tle and  carried  for  the  account  of  a  cui- 
tomer  " 

(c)  Section  14  of  said  Act  is  further 
amended  by  adding  thereto  the  following  new 
subsection : 

"(c)  Unless  proxies,  consents,  or  author- 
izations in  respect  of  a  security   registered 
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^^jch  «'^"';jj,"  prescribed  under  subsection 
•^•^  'ft^ls  section,  prior  to  any  annual  or 
""  °  n^llnlof  the  holders  of  such  se- 
'^^*'  ^^rh  lssv"er  shall.  In  accordance  with 
'^^"''and  rir'  la  ions  prescribed  by  the  Com- 
'■'  "",0^  fll^w  th  the  commission  and  trans- 
■^^  all  hoTders  of  record  of  such  security 
"^Lmat ion  ubstantlally  equivalent  to  the 
informat  o  ^^  required  to  be 

informal  on  ^Vri'nritatlon  were  made,  but 


ZiltS  If  a  solicitation  were  made,  but 
'^nTorm^tlon  shall  be  required  to  be  fi  ed 
;°  Snsmltted  pt.rsuant  to  this  subsection 

H°/c'r('a!'  Suon  15(a)  of  the  Securities 
Exchange  Act  of  1934  Is  amended  to  read  as 

*^^!c!!'i5    (a)(1)    No  broker  or  dealer  (oth- 
,  ^Sn   one   who.e   business   is   exclusively 
'  tritTteT  shall  make  use  of  the  malls  or 
of  a^rmeans  or  Instrumentality  of  inter- 
Ite  commerce  to  effect  any  transaction  In 
tVmduce   the   purchase  or  sale  of,  any 
•^Icimy  (Other  than  an  exempted  security  or 
■^fr^merclal   paper,   bankers'  acceptances,  or 
^mercl'     bills)    otherwise  than  on  a  na- 
3  Surltles  exchange,  unless  such  bro- 
iw  or  dealer  Is  registered  in  accordance  with 
subsection  (b)  of  this  secUon, 
'  •■,2)  The  Commission  may  by  such  rules 
and  reguUUons  or  orders  as  it  deems  neces- 
slrv  or  appropriate  In  the  public  interest  or 
ftr  the  protection  of  investors,  either  uncon- 
ditionally or  upon  specified  terms  and  con- 
ditlons  or  for  specified  periods,  exempt  from 
oaragraph  (1  >   of  this  subsection  any  broker 
or  d^ler  or  class  of  brokers  or  dealers  spec-- 
Ifled  in  such  rules,  regulations,  or  orders. 

(b)  Section  15(b)   of  said  Act  U  amended 
to  read  as  follows: 

•■(b)il)   A  broker  or  dealer  may  be  regis- 
tered for  the  purposes  of  thU  section  by  flllng 
with  the  Commission  an  application  for  reg- 
istration, which  shall  contain  such  Infonna- 
tlon  m  such  detail  as  to  such  broker  or  dealer 
and  any  persons  associated  with  such  broker 
or  dealer  as  the  Commlaelon  may  by  rulee 
and  regulations  require  as  necessary  or  ap- 
propriate in  the  public  Interest  or  for  the 
protection  of   investors.     Except  as   herein- 
after provided,   such   registration  shall   be- 
come effective  thirty  days  after  the  receipt 
of  such  application  by  the  CommlBslon  or 
within  such  shorter  period  of  time  as  the 
Commission  may  determine. 

"(2)  An  application  for  registration  of  a 
broker  or  dealer  to  be  formed  or  organized 
may  be  made  by  a  broker  or  dealer  to  which 
the  broker  or  dealer  to  be  formed  or  orga- 
nized is  to  be  the  successor.     Such  applica- 
tion shall  conUln  such  information  In  such 
deull  as  to  the  applicant  and  as  to  the  suc- 
cessor and   any   person  associated  with  the 
applicant  or  the  successor,  aa  the  Commis- 
sion may  by  rules  and  regulations  require  as 
necessary  or  appropriate  In  the  public  Inter- 
est or  for  the  protection  of  inveators.    Except 
as   hereinafter    provided,    such    registration 
shall  become  effecUve  thirty  days  after  the 
receipt  of  such  application  by  the  Conunls- 
slon or  within  such  shorter  period  of  time  as 
the  Commission  may  determine.    Such  reg- 
istration shall  terminate  on  the  forty-fifth 
day  after  the  effective  date  thereof,  unless 
prior  thereto  the  successor  shall.  In  aooord- 
ance  with  such  rules  and  regulations  as  the 
Commission  may  prescribe,  adopt  such  ap- 
plication as  Its  own, 

"  ( 3 )  If  any  amendment  to  any  appUcatlon 
for  regtsUatlon  pursuant  to  this  subsection 
Is  filed  prior  to  the  effective  date  of  the  regis- 
tration, such  amendment  shall  be  deemed  to 
have  been  filed  simultaneously  with  and  as 
part  of  such  application;  except  that  the 
Commission  may,  if  it  appears  necaseary  or 
appropriate  In  the  public  Intereet  or  for  the 
protection  of  Investors,  defer  the  effective 


date  of  any  such  registration  as  thus 
amended  until  the  thirtieth  day  after  the 
filing  of  such  amendment. 

"(4)  Any  provision  of  this  title  (other  than 
section  5  and  subsection  (a)  of  this  section) 
which  prohibits  any  act,  practice,  or  course 
of  business  if  the  malls  or  any  means  or 
Instrumentality  of  Interstate  commerce  are 
xised  in  connection  therewith  shall  also  pro- 
hibit any  such  act.  practice,  or  course  of 
business  by  any  broker  or  dealer  registered 
pursuant  to  this  subsection  or  any  person 
acting  on  behalf  of  such  a  broker  or  dealer. 
irrespective  of  any  use  of  the  malls  or  any 
means  or  Instrumentality  of  Interstate  com- 
merce in  connection   therewith. 

"(6)  The  Commission  shall,  after  appro- 
priate notice  and  opportunity  for  hearing, 
by  order  censure,  deny  registration  to,  sus- 
pend for  a  period  not  exceeding  twelve 
months,  or  revoke  the  registration  of.  any 
broker  or  dealer  If  It  finds  that  such  cen- 
sure, denial,  suspension,  or  revocation  Is  In 
the  public  interest  and  that  such  broker  or 
dealer,  whether  prior  or  subsequent  to  be- 
coming such,  or  any  person  associated  with 
such  broker  or  dealer,  whether  prior  or  sub- 
sequent to  becoming  so  associated — 

"(A)  has  willfully  made  or  caused  to  be 
made  in  any  application  for  registration  or 
report  required  to  be  filed  with  the  Com- 
mission under  this  title,  or  In  any  proceeding 
before  the  Commission  with  respect  to  regis- 
tration, any  statement  which  was  at  the 
time  and  in  the  light  of  the  circumstances 
under  which  it  was  made  false  or  misleading 
with  respect  to  any  material  fact,  or  has 
omitted  to  state  in  any  such  application  or 
report  any  material  fact  which  Is  required 
to  be  stated  therein. 

"(B)  has  been  convicted  within  ten  years 
preceding  the  filing  of  the  application  or  at 
any  time  thereafter  of  any  felony  or  misde- 
meanor which  the  Commission  finds— 

"(1)  involves  the  purchase  or  sale  of  any 
security. 

"(11)  arises  out  of  the  conduct  of  the  busi- 
ness of  a  broker,  dealer,  or  Investment  ad- 

"(ill)  Involves  embezzlement,  fraudulent 
conversion,  or  misappropriation  of  funds  or 

securities. 

"(iv)  involves  the  violation  of  section  1341, 
1342,  or  1343  of  title  18,  United  States  Code. 

"(C)  is  permanently  or  temporarily  en- 
joined by  order.  Judgment,  or  decree  of  any 
court  of  competent  Jtirlsdlctlon  from  acting 
as  an  investment  adviser,  underwriter, 
broker,  or  dealer,  or  as  an  affiliated  person  or 
employee  of  any  investment  company,  bank. 
or  insurance  company,  or  from  engaging  In 
or  continuing  any  conduct  or  practice  In 
coimection  with  any  such  activity,  or  In  con- 
nection with   the  purchase  or  sale  of  any 

"(D)  has  willfully  violated  any  provision  of 
the  Sectu-ities  Act  of  1933.  or  of  the  Invest- 
ment Advisers  Act  of  1940.  or  of  the  Invest- 
ment Company  Act  of  1940,  or  of  this  title. 
or  of  any  rule  or  regiilatlon  vmder  any  of 
such  statutes. 

"(E)  has  willfully  aided,  abetted,  coun- 
seled, commanded.  Induced,  or  procured  the 
violation  by  any  other  person  of  the  8e- 
curlUes  Act  of  1933.  or  the  Investment  Ad- 
visers Act  of  1940.  or  the  Investment  Com- 
pany Act  of  1940,  or  of  this  title,  or  of  any 
rule  or  regulation  under  any  of  such  stat- 
utes or  has  failed  reasonably  to  supervise, 
with  a  view  to  preventing  violations  of  such 
statutes,  rules,  and  regulations,  another 
person  who  commits  such  a  violation,  if  such 
other  person  is  subject  to  his  supervision. 
Por  the  purposes  of  this  clause  (E)  no  per- 
son shall  be  deemed  have  failed  reasonably 
to  supervise  any  person,  if — 

"(1)  there  have  been  established  proce- 
dures, and  a  system  for  applying  such  proce- 
dures, which  would  reasonably  be  expected 
to  prevent  and  detect.  Insofar  as  practicable, 
any  such  violation  by  such  other  person,  and 


"(ii)  such  person  has  reasonably  dis- 
charged the  duties  and  obligations  incum- 
bent upon  him  by  reason  of  such  procedures 
and  system  without  reasonable  cause  to  be- 
lieve that  such  procedures  and  system  were 
not  being  complied  with. 

"(F)  is  subject  to  an  order  of  the  Com- 
mission entered  pursuant  to  paragraph  (7) 
of  this  subsection  (b)  barring  or  suspending 
the  right  of  such  person  to  be  associated  with 
a  broker  or  dealer,  which  order  Is  In  effect 
with  respect  to  such  person. 

"(6)  Pending  final  determination  whether 
any  registration  under  this  subsection  shall 
be   denied,    the   Commission    may   by   order 
postpone  the  effective  date  of  such  registra- 
tion for  a  period  not  to  exceed  fifteen  days, 
but    If,    after    appropriate    notice    and    op- 
portunity for  hearing    (which   may  consist 
solely  of  affidavits  and  oral  arguments) .  It 
shall  appear  to  the  Commission  to  be  neces- 
sary or  appropriate  In  the  public  Interest  or 
for  the  protection  of   Investors  to  postpone 
the  effective  date  of  such  registration  until 
final  determination,  the  Commission  shall  so 
order.    Pending  final  determination  whether 
any  such  registration  shall  be  revoked,  the 
Commission    shall    by    order    suspend    such 
registration  If.  after  appropriate  notice  and 
opportunity    for    hearing,    such    suspension 
shall  appear  to  the  Commission  to  be  neces- 
sary or  appropriate  In  the  public  interest  or 
for  the  protection  of  Investors.     Any  regis- 
tered broker  or  dealer  may,  upon  such  terms 
and  conditions  as  the  Commission  may  deem 
necessary   In  the  public   Interest  or  for  the 
protection     of     Investors,     withdraw     from 
registration   by    filing   a   written   notice   of 
withdrawal   with   the   Commission.     If   the 
Commission  finds  that  any  registered  broker 
or  dealer,  or  any  broker  or  dealer  for  whom 
an  application  for  registration  is  pending,  is 
no  longer  In  existence  or  has  ceased  to  do 
business  as  a  broker  or  dealer,  the  Commis- 
sion shall  by  order  cancel  the  registration  or 
application  of  such  broker  or  dealer. 

"(7)   The  Commission  may,  after  appro- 
priate notice  and  opportunity  for  hearing, 
by  order  censure  any  person,  or  bar  or  sus- 
pend   for    a    period    not    exceeding    twelve 
months   any   person  from   being   associated 
with  a  broker  or  dealer,  if  the  Commission 
finds  that  such  censiu-e,  barring,  or  suspen- 
sion Is  in  the  public  interest  and  that  such 
person  has  committed  or  omitted  any  act 
or  omission  enumerated  In  clause  (A),  (D) 
or  (E)   of  paragraph   (5)   of  this  subsection 
or  has  been  convicted  of  any  offense  speci- 
fied  In   clause    (B)    of  said  paragraph    (5) 
within  ten  years  of  the  commencement  of 
the  proceedings  under  this  paragraph  or  is 
enjoined  from  any  action,  conduct,  or  prac- 
tice  specified  in   clause    (C)    of  said  para- 
graph   (5).     It  shall   be  unlawful   for   any 
person  as  to  whom  such  an  order  barring 
or    suspending    him    from    being    associated 
with  a  broker  or  dealer  is  in  effect,  •willfully 
to  become,  or  to  be,  associated  with  a  broker 
or  dealer,  without  the  consent  of  the  Com- 
mission, and  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any 
broker  or  dealer  to  permit  such  a  person  to 
become,  or  remain,  a  person  associated  with 
him,  vrtthout  the  consent  of  the  Commis- 
sion, If  such  broker  or  dealer  knew,  or  in 
the  exercise  of  reasonable  care,  should  have 
known,  of  such  order. 

"(8)  No  broker  or  dealer  registered  under 
secUon  15  of  this  title  shaU,  dtirlng  any 
period  when  it  Is  not  a  member  of  a  se- 
curitiee  association  registered  with  the  Com- 
mission under  section  15A  of  this  title,  effect 
any  transaction  In,  or  Induce  the  purchase 
or  sale  of,  any  security  (otherwise  than  on 
a  national  securities  exchange)  unless  such 
broker  or  dealer  and  all  natural  persons 
associated  with  such  broker  or  dealer  meet 
such  specified  and  appropriate  standards 
with  respect  to  training,  experience,  and 
such  other  quaUflcatlons  as  the  Commission 
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tiadB  necMMiry  or  de«trable  The  Commis- 
sion shall  MUbllsh  such  standards  by  rules 
and  regulations,  which  may — 

(A)  appropriately  classify  brokers  and 
dealers  and  persons  associated  with  brokers 
and  dealers  (taking  InU)  account  relevant 
matters,  including  types  of  business  done 
and  nature  of  securities  sold  i 

"(B)  specify  that  all  or  any  portion  of 
such  standards  shall  be  applicable  to  any 
such  class. 

"(C)  require  persons  in  any  such  class 
to  pass  examinations  prescribed  In  accord- 
ance with  such  rules  and  regulations. 

"(D)  provide  that  persons  in  any  such 
class  other  than  a  broker  or  a  dealer  and 
partners,  officers,  and  supervisory  employees 
I  which  latter  term  may  be  defined  by  the 
Commission's  rules  and  regulations  and  as 
so  defined  shall  Include  branch  managers 
of  brokers  or  dealers)  of  brokers  or  dealers, 
may  be  qualified  solely  on  the  basis  of  com- 
pliance with  such  specified  standards  of 
training  and  such  other  qualifications  as  the 
Conunlsslon  finds  appropriate 
The  Commission  may  prescribe  by  rules  and 
regulations  reasonable  fees  and  charges  to 
defray  its  costs  In  carrylm?  cut  this  para- 
graph, including,  but  not  limited  to,  fees  for 
any  examination  administered  by  it.  or  under 
Its  direction.  The  Commission  may  c<xjper- 
ate  with  secxiritles  associations  registered 
under  section  15A  of  this  title  and  with 
national  seciirlties  exchanges  in  administer- 
ing examinations  and  may  require  brokers 
and  dealers  subject  to  this  paragraph  and 
persons  associated  with  such  brokers  and 
dealers  to  pass  examinations  administered  by 
or  on  behalf  of  any  such  association  or  ex- 
change and  to  pay  to  such  association  or 
exchange  reasonable  feee  or  charges  to  de- 
fray the  coats  incurred  by  such  agsgclatlon 
or  exchange  in  administering  such  exami- 
nations. 

"(9)  In  addition  to  the  fees  and  charges 
authorized  by  paragraph  ( 8 1 .  each  broker  or 
dealer  registered  under  section  15  of  this 
title  not  a  member  of  a  securities  association 
registered  pursuant  to  section  15A  of  this 
title  shall  pay  to  the  Commission  such  rea- 
sonable fees  and  charges  as  may  be  necessary 
to  defray  the  cosU  of  additional  regulatory 
duties  required  to  be  performed  by  the  Com- 
mission because  such  broker  or  dealer  Is  not 
a  member  of  such  a  securities  association. 
The  Conunlsslon  shall  establish  such  fees 
and  charges  by  rules   and   regulations. 

"(10)  No  broker  or  dealer  subject  to  para- 
graph (8)  of  this  subsection  shall  effect  any 
transaction  in,  or  Induce  the  purchase  or  sale 
of.  any  security  (otherwise  than  on  a  national 
securities  exchange)  In  contravention  of  such 
rules  and  regulations  as  the  Commission  may 
prescribe  designed  to  promote  Just  and 
equitable  principles  of  trade,  to  provide  safe- 
STuards  against  unreasonable  profits  or  un- 
reasonable rates  of  commissions  or  other 
charges,  and  in  general,  to  protect  investors 
and  the  public  interest,  and  to  remove  Im- 
pediments to  and  perfect  the  mechanism  of 
a  free  and  open  market  " 

(c)  Section  15(c)  of  said  Act  is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  paragraphs; 

•'(4)  If  the  Commission  finds,  after  notice 
and  opportunity  for  hearing,  that  any  per- 
son subject  to  the  provisions  of  section  12, 
13.  or  subsection  idi  of  section  15  of  this 
title  or  any  rule  or  regulation  thereunder 
has  failed  to  comply  with  any  such  provi- 
sion, rule,  or  regulation  in  any  material  re- 
spect, the  Commission  may  publish  Its  find- 
ings and  Issue  an  order  requiring  such  per- 
son to  comply  with  such  provision  or  such 
rule  or  regulation  thereunder  upon  such 
terms  and  conditions  and  within  such  time 
as  the  Commission  may  specify  in  such  order 

"(5)  If  In  its  opinion  the  public  Interest 
and  the  protection  of  Investors  so  require, 
the  Conunlsslon  is  authorized  summarily  to 
suspend  trading,  otherwise   than   on   a  na- 


'lonal  securities  exchange,  in  any  security 
other  than  an  exempted  security*  Tor  a  pe- 
riod nor  exceeding  ten  days.  No  broker  or 
dealer  shall  make  use  uf  the  m.ills  or  of  any 
means  or  instruinentallty  of  Interstate  com- 
merce to  eriect  any  transaction  In,  or  to  in- 
duce the  purch.ist-  nr  siile  of.  any  security  In 
which  trading  Ls  so  suspended   ' 

(d)  Section  15id)  of  said  Act  Is  amended 
to  read  as   follows 

"id)  Each  issuer  which  has  filed  a  regis- 
tration statement  containing  an  undertak- 
ing which  Is  or  becomes  operative  under  this 
subsection  as  In  effect  prior  to  the  date  of 
enactment  of  the  Securities  Acts  Amend- 
ments of  1964,  and  each  issuer  wiiich  shall 
after  such  date  file  a  registration  statement 
which  has  become  effective  pursuant  to  the 
Securities  Act  of  1933.  tis  amended,  shall  file 
with  the  Commission,  in  accordance  with 
such  rules  and  regulations  as  the  Commls- 
sUm  may  prescribe  as  necessary  or  appro- 
priate In  the  public  Interest  or  for  the  pro- 
tection of  Investors,  such  supplementaj-y 
and  periodic  Information,  documents,  and 
refxjrts  as  may  be  required  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 13  of  this  title  m  respect  of  a  security 
registered  pursuant  to  section  12  of  this 
title.  The  duty  to  file  under  this  subsec- 
tion shall  be  automatically  suspended  if  and 
so  long  as  any  Lssue  of  securities  of  such 
Issuer  Is  registered  pursuant  to  section  12  of 
this  title.  The  duty  to  file  under  this  sub- 
.sectlon  shall  also  be  automatically  suspended 
as  to  any  fiscal  year,  other  than  the  fiscal 
year  within  which  such  reglstr.itlon  state- 
ment became  effective.  If,  at  the  beginning 
of  such  fiscal  year,  the  securities  of  each 
class  to  which  the  regl.stratlon  statement  re- 
lates are  held  of  record  by  less  than  three 
hundred  persons  For  the  purposes  of  this 
subsection,  the  term  'class'  shall  be  con- 
strued to  Include  all  securities  of  an  Issuer 
which  are  of  substantially  similar  character 
and  the  holders  of  which  enjoy  substantially 
similar  rights  and  privileges  Nothing  in 
this  subsection  shall  apply  to  securities 
Issued  by  a  foreign  government  or  political 
subdivision  thereof  " 

Sec  7  lai  Section  15Aib)  of  the  Se<.-url- 
tics  Exchange  Act  of  1934  Is  amended  as  fol- 
lows- 

(1)  The  semicolons  at  the  end  of  para- 
graphs il)  through  I  8)  are  stricken  out  and 
periods  are  Inserted  in  lieu  thereof 

I  2  I  Paragraph  i  3  )  thereof  Is  amended  to 
read  as  follows 

"i3)  the  rules  of  the  association  provide 
that  any  broker  or  dealer  who  makes  use  of 
the  mails  or  any  means  or  instrumentality  of 
Interstate  commerce  to  elTect  any  transiictlon 
in.  or  to  Induce  the  purchase  or  sale  of.  any 
security  otherwise  than  on  a  nati<jnal  secu- 
rities exchange,  may  become  a  member  of 
such  assocl.ition  except  such  as  are  excluded 
pursuant  to  piiragraph  i4)  or  i5)  of  this 
subsection  or  a  rule  of  the  iiss*>clatlon  per- 
mitted under  this  paragraph  The  rules  of 
the  association  may  restrict  membership  In 
such  iissociatlon  on  such  specified  gev^graphl- 
ciil  basis  or  on  such  specified  basis  relating 
to  the  type  of  business  done  by  Its  members, 
or  on  such  other  specified  and  appropriate 
hiisis,  as  appears  to  the  Commission  to  be 
uecess<iry  or  ^appropriate  In  the  public  Inter- 
est or  for  the  protection  of  invesUirs  and  to 
carry  out  the  purpose  of  this  section  Rules 
adopted  by  the  association  may  provide  that 
the  association  may.  unless  the  Commission 
directs  otherwise  in  cases  in  which  the  Com- 
mission finds  It  appropriate  In  the  public 
Interest  so  to  direct,  deny  admission  to  or 
refvxse  to  continue  In  such  association  any 
broker  or  dealer  if  — 

•  (A)  such  broker  or  dealer,  whether  prior 
or  subsequent  to  becoming  such,  or 

"(B)    any     person     associated     with     such 
broker  or  dealer,  whether  prior  or  subsequent 
to  becoming  .so  aKsoclatetl, 
has  been  and  Is  suspended  or  expelled  from 
a   national   securities   exchange   or    lias  been 


and  Is  barred  or  suspended  from  being  ••— 
dated   with   all   members  of  such  exchan^ 
for  violation  of  any  rule  of  such  exchim^' 

(3)  Paragraph  i4)  thereof  is  amendeTui 
read  as  follows  * 

•i4)  the  rules  of  the  association  provld* 
that,  except  with  the  approval  or  at  the  ^ 
rection  of  the  Commission  in  cases  in  which 
tlie  Commission  finds  it  appropriate  In  th« 
public  Interest  so  to  approve  or  direct  nn 
Ijroker  or  dealer  siiall  be  admitted  to  or  con 
tiiuu-U  in  membership  In  such  association  ij 
such  broker  or  dealer 

•  lAi  has  been  and  Is  suspended  or  «. 
pelled  from  a  registered  .securities  association 
I  whether  national  or  affiliated)  or  fro© 
national  .';ecurlttes  exchange  or  has  been  and 
is  barred  or  suspended  from  bein^'  associate 
with  all  members  of  such  association  or 
from  being  associated  with  all  brokers  or 
dealers  which  are  members  of  such  exchange 
for  violation  of  any  rule  of  such  associa- 
tion or  exchange  which  prohibits  any  act 
or  transaction  constituting  conduct  Incon- 
sistent with  Just  and  equitable  principles  of 
trade,  or  requires  any  act  the  omission  of 
which  constitutes  conduct  incor-.slstent  with 
Just  and  equitable  principles  of  trade. 

■■iB)  Is  subject  to  an  order  of  the  Com- 
ml.sslon  denying,  suspending  for  a  period  not 
exceeding  twelve  months,  or  revoking  his 
registration  pursuant  to  section  15  of  this 
title,  or  expelling  or  suspending  him  from 
membership  in  a  registered  securities  asso- 
ciation or  a  national  securities  exchange,  or 
barring  or  suspending  him  from  being  asso- 
ciated with  a  br<iker  or  dealer. 

"(C)  whether  prior  or  subsequent  to  be- 
coming a  broker  or  dealer,  by  his  conduct 
while  associated  with  a  broker  or  dealer,  wu 
a  cause  of  any  suspension,  expulsion,  or  or- 
der of  the  character  described  In  clause  (A) 
or  iB)  which  Is  In  effect  with  respect  to  such 
broker  or  dealer,  and  In  entering  such  i 
suspension,  expulsion,  or  order,  the  Commis- 
sion or  any  such  exchange  or  association 
shall  have  Jurisdiction  to  determine  whether 
or  not  any  person  was  a  cause  thereof. 

"(D)  has  associated  with  him  any  person 
who  Is  known,  or  in  the  exercise  of  reason- 
able care  should  be  known,  to  him  to  be  » 
person  who.  if  such  person  were  a  broker  or 
dealer,  would  be  Ineligible  for  admission  to 
or  continuance  In  membership  under  clause 
(A).  (B),  or  (C)  of  this  paragraph." 

(4)  Paragraphs  (5)  through  (10)  thereof 
are  redesignated  as  paragraphs  (6)  through 
(11).  resjjectlvely,  and  a  new  paragraph  (S) 
is  added  to  read  as  follows: 

"(5)  the  rules  of  the  association  provide 
that,  except  with  the  approval  or  at  the  di- 
rection of  the  Commission  In  cases  in  which 
the  Cxjmmlsslon  finds  it  apprf)prlate  In  the 
public  Interest  so  to  approve  or  direct,  no 
person  shall  become  a  member  and  no  nat- 
ural pers<in  shall  become  a  person  associated 
with  a  member,  unless  such  person  is  quali- 
fied to  become  a  member  or  a  person  asso- 
ciated with  a  member  In  conformity  with 
specified  and  appropriate  standards  with  re- 
spect to  the  training,  experience,  and  such 
other  qualifications  of  such  person  aa  the 
association  finds  necessary  or  desirable,  and 
In  the  case  of  a  member,  the  financial  re- 
sponsibility of  such  member.  For  the  pur- 
pose of  defining  such  standards  and  the  ap- 
plication thereof,  such  rules  may — 

"(A)  appropriately  classify  prospective 
members  (taking  Into  account  relevant  mat- 
ters. Including  type  of  business  done  and 
nature  of  securities  sold)  and  persons  pro- 
pt)sed   to  be  ass<-)clated  with  members 

"(B)  specify  that  all  or  any  portion  of 
such  standards  shall  be  applicable  to  any 
such  class. 

"(C)  require  persona  In  any  such  class  to 
pa.ss  examinations  prescribed  In  accordance 
with  such  rules. 

"(D)  provide  that  persons  In  any  such 
class  other  than  prospective  members  and 
partners,  officers  and  supervisory  employees 
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„hich  latter  tenn  "^y^^^^lude  branch  member   or   any   person    associated   with    a 

;*les  and  as  so  defined  «^«^J^?^*  mM^e  member,  and  the  persons  to  whom  such  quo- 

^'^'^  '\  '^Tn^hl  °4sTs*  of^m^SLS:  tations  may  be  supplied.    Such  rules  relating 
I'lT^S^^  sTan'dard?  of    training    and 


fjS  otS  qualifications  as  the  association 
finds  appropriate^  applications  to  become 
■'*  mbe^or  a'pereon  a^oclated  with  a  mem- 
""^  ^^1  set  forth  such  facts  as  the  asso- 
^'  '  m..v  orescrlbe  as  to  the  training,  ex- 
elatlon  J"">  P^^^^^V  qualifications  (including. 
P'T'^ase  of  an  applicant  for  membership. 
If'nciaTrespon^lbility)  of  the  applicant 
*  rtiat  the  association  may  adopt  pro- 
cedures for  verification  of  qualifications  of 

^'' y,Cqu"lre  any  class  of  persons  associated 
„,»;  a  member  to  be  registered  with  the  aseo- 
'^nnm  accordance  with  procedures  spec- 
SSy  such  rules  (and  any  application  or 
ffnmlnt  supplemental  thereto  required  by 
'^  riu^es  of  a  person  seeking  to  be  reg- 
'".'  J  with  such  association  shall,  for  the 
""rSero?  subsection  (a)  of  section  32  of 
^M?  title  be  deemed  an  application  re- 
ared to  be  filed  under  this  title) ." 
^  ,57 Redesignated       paragraph       (9)        1b 

.mended  to  read  as  follows: 

■'"^  g     the  rules  of  the  association  provide 

that  Its  members  and  persons  associated  wlUi 

,,  mer^bers  shall  be  appropriately  dlscl- 
Inned  bv  expulsion,  suspension,  fine,  cen- 
f^;  or  "being  suspended  or  barred  from 
■^^ng  associated  with  all  members,  or  any 
othef  fitting  penalty,  for  any  violation  of  Its 

"^^(^  Redesignated  paragraph  (10)  iB 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 
^•,10)  the  rules  of  the  association  provide 
a  fair  and  orderly  procedure  with  respect  to 
he  disciplining  of  members  ^"^'l^peno^ 
plated  with  members  and  the  denial  at 
S^rehlp  to  any  broker  or  dealer  seeking 
meSb^Sh  ?  therein  or  the  barring  of  imy 
SJ^n  from  being  associated  with  a  member. 
STSy  pnxeedlng  to  determine  whether  any 
memir  or  other  person  shall  be  disciplined, 
fuch  rules  shall  require  that  specific  charges 
be  brought:  that  such  member  or  person 
shall  be  notified  of,  and  be  given  an  op- 
portunity to  defend  against.  su<di  ^^^e: 
ti&st  a  record  shall  be  kept;  and  that  the 
determination  shall  Include — 

••I  A)  a  statement  setting  forth  any  act  or 
practice  In  which  such  member  or  other  per- 
son may  be  found  to  have  engaged,  or  which 
such  member  or  other  person  may  be  found 
to  have  omitted. 

••(B)   a  statement  setting  forth  the  specific 

rule  or  rules  of  the  association  of  which  any 
such  act  or  practice,  or  omission  to  act,  U 
deemed  to  be  In  violation. 

•'  ( C )  a  statement  whether  the  acta  or  prac- 
Uces  prohibited  by  such  rule  or  rules,  or 
the  omission  of  any  act  required  thereby, 
are  deemed  to  constitute  conduct  incon- 
sistent with  just  and  equitable  principles  of 
trade. 

"(D)  a  statement  setting  forth  the  pen- 
alty Imposed. 

In  any  proceeding  to  determine  whether  a 
broker  or  dealer  shall  be  denied  membership 
or  whether  any  person  shall  be  baxred  from 
being  associated  with  a  member,  such  rules 
shall  provide  that  the  broker  or  dealer  or 
person  shall  be  notified  of,  and  be  given  an 
opportunity  to  be  heard  upon,  the  specific 
grounds  for  denial  or  bar  which  are  tmder 
consideration;  that  a  record  shall  be  kept; 
and  that  the  determination  shall  set  forth 
the  specific  grounds  upon  which  the  denial 
or  bar  Is  based.". 

(7)  Section  15A(b)  of  said  Act  is  further 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following: 

"(12)  the  rules  of  the  asaociatlon  Include 
provisions  governing  the  form  and  content 
of  quotations  relaUng  to  securities  sold 
otherwise  than  on  a  national  securities  ex- 


tationa  may  be  supplied.  Such  rules  relating 
to  quotations  shall  be  designed  to  produce 
fair  and  informative  quotations,  both  at  the 
wholesale  and  retail  level,  to  prevent  ficti- 
tious or  misleading  quotations,  and  to  pro- 
mote orderly  procedures  for  collecting  and 
publishing  quotations. 

The  provisions  of  this  subsection,  as  In  effect 
prior  to  the  date  of  enactment  of  the  Securi- 
ties Acts  Amendments  of  1964.  shall  be  ap- 
plicable to  the  rules  of  any  registered 
securities  association  which  was  registered 
on  such  date  untU  July  1.  1964.  After  July 
1,  1964,  the  Commission  may,  after  notice 
and  opportunity  for  hearing,  suspend  the 
registration  of  any  such  association  If  it  finds 
that  the  rules  thereof  do  not  conform  to  the 
requirements  of  this  subsection,  as  amended 
by  section  7  of  the  Securities  Acts  Amend- 
ments of  1964,  and  any  such  suspension  shall 
remain  in  effect  until  the  Commission  Issues 
an  order  determining  that  such  rules  have 
been  modified  to  conform  with  such  require- 
ments." 

(b)  Section  15A(d)  (2)  Is  amended  by 
striking  the  figure  "(9)"  Inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  "(10)",  and  by  Inserting  "and  para- 
graph (12),"  Immediately  after  "Inclusive.". 

(c)  Section  15A(g)  Is  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 

"(g)  If  any  registered  securities  associa- 
tion (whether  national  or  afllllated)  takes 
any  disciplinary  action  against  any  member 
thereof  or  any  person  associated  with  such  a 
member  or  denies  admission  to  any  broker  or 
dealer  seeking  membership  therein,  or  bars 
any  person  from  being  associated  with  a 
member,  such  action  shall  be  subject  to  re- 
view by  the  Commission,  on  Its  own  motion. 
or  upcm  application  by  any  person  aggrieved 
thereby  filed  within  thirty  days  after  such 
action  has  been  taken  or  within  such  longer 
period  as  the  Conunlsslon  may  determine. 
Application  to  the  Commission  for  review,  or 
the  Institution  of  review  by  the  Commission 
on  Its  own  motion,  shall  operate  as  a  stay  of 
such  action  until  an  order  Is  Issued  upon 
such  review  pursuant  to  subsection  (h).  un- 
less the  Commission  otherwise  orders,  after 
notice  and  opportunity  for  hearing  on  the 
question  of  a  stay  (which  hearing  may  con- 
sist solely  of  affidavits  and  oral  arguments) ." 
(d)  Section  15A(h)  of  said  Act  Is  amended 
to  read  as  follows : 

"(h)  (1)  In  a  proceeding  to  review  discipli- 
nary action  taken  by  a  registered  securities 
association  against  a  member  thereof  or  a 
person  associated  with  a  member.  If  the  Com- 
mission, after  appropriate  notice  and  op- 
portunity for  hearing,  upon  consideration  of 
the  record  before  the  association  and  such 
other  evidence  as  it  may  deem  relevant — 

"(A)  finds  that  such  a  member  or  person 
has  engaged  in  such  acts  or  practices,  or  has 
omitted  such  act.  as  the  association  has 
found  him  to  have  engaged  In  or  omitted. 
and 

"(B)  determines  that  such  acts  or  prac- 
tices, or  omission  to  act,  are  in  violation  of 
such  rules  of  the  association  as  have  been 
designated  In  the  determination  of  the  asso- 
ciation, 

the  Commission  shall  by  order  dismiss  the 
proceeding,  unless  it  appears  to  the  Com- 
mission that  such  action  should  be  modi- 
fied m  accordance  with  paragraph  (2)  of  this 
subsection.  The  Commission  shall  likewise 
determine  whether  the  acts  or  practices  pro- 
hibited or  the  omission  of  any  act  required. 
by  any  such  rule  constitute  conduct  Incon- 
sistent with  Just  and  equitable  principles  of 
trade  and  shall  so  declare.  If  It  appears  to 
the  Commission  that  the  evidence  does  not 
warrant  the  finding  required  In  clause  (A). 
or  If  the  Commission  determines  that  such 
acta  or  practices  as  are  found  to  have  been 
engaged  In  are  not  prohibited  by  the  desig- 


nated rule  or  rules  of  the  association,  or  that 
such  act  as  Is  found  to  have  been  omitted 
is  not  required  by  such  designated  rule  or 
rules,  the  Commission  shall  by  order  set 
aside  the  action  of  the  association. 

"(2)  If  after  appropriate  notice  and  op- 
portunity for  hearing,  the  Commission  finds 
that  any  penalty  Imposed  upon  a  member 
or  person  associated  with  a  member  is  ex- 
cessive or  oppressive,  having  due  regard  to 
the  public  Interest,  the  Commission  shall  by 
order  cancel,  reduce,  or  require  the  remis- 
sion of  such  penalty. 

"(3)  In  any  proceeding  to  review  the  de- 
nial of  membership  In  a  registered  secturl- 
tles  association  or  the  barring  of  any  person 
from  being  associated  with  a  member,  if 
the  Commission,  after  appropriate  notice  and 
hearing,  and  upon  consideration  of  the  rec- 
ord before  the  association  and  such  other 
evidence  as  It  may  deem  relevant,  determines 
that  the  specific  grounds  on  which  such 
denial  or  bar  Is  based  exist  In  fact  and  are 
valid  under  this  section,  the  Commission 
shall  by  order  dismiss  the  proceeding;  other- 
wise, the  Conunlsslon  shall  by  order  set 
aside  the  action  of  the  association  and  re- 
quire It  to  admit  the  applicant  broker  or 
dealer  to  membership  therein,  or  to  permit 
such  person  to  be  associated  with  a  member." 
(e)  Section  15A(k)  (2)  of  said  Act  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(2)  The  Commission  may  In  writing  re- 
quest any  registered  securities  association  to 
adopt  any  specified  alteration  of  or  supple- 
ment to  Its  rules  with  respect  to  any  of  the 
matters  hereinafter  enumerated.  If  such 
association  falls  to  adopt  such  alteration  or 
supplement  within  a  reasonable  time,  the 
Commission  is  authorized  by  order  to  alter 
or  supplement  the  rules  of  such  association 
In  the  manner  theretofore  requested,  or  with 
such  modifications  of  such  alteration  or  sup- 
plement as  it  deems  necessary  If,  after  ap- 
propriate notice  and  opportunity  for  hear- 
ing, it  appears  to  the  Commission  that  such 
alteration  or  supplement  Is  necessary  or 
appropriate  In  the  public  Interest  or  lor  the 
protection  of  Investors  or  to  effectuate  the 
purposes  of  this  section,  with  respect  to — 

"(A)  the  basis  for,  and  procedure  In  con- 
nection with,  the  denial  of  membership  or 
the  barring  from  being  associated  with  a 
member  or  the  disciplining  of  members  or 
persons  associated  with  members,  or  the 
qualifications  required  for  members  or  na- 
tural persons  associated  with  members  or 
any  class  thereof. 

"(B)  the  method  for  adoption  of  any 
change  In  or  addition  to  the  rxilea  of  the 
association. 

"(C)  the  method  of  choosing  officers  and 
directors. 

"(D)  affiliation  between  registered  secvir- 
Itles  associations." 

(f )  Section  15A(1)  of  said  Act  U  amended 
(1 )  by  striking  out  the  semicolon  at  the  end 
of  paragraph  (1)  thereof  and  Inserting  a 
period,  and  (2)  by  striking  out  paragraph  (2) 
and  inserting  the  following: 

"(2)  after  appropriate  notice  and  op- 
portunity for  hearing,  by  order  to  suspend 
for  a  period  not  exceeding  twelve  months  or 
to  expel  from  a  registered  sectirities  as- 
sociation any  member  thereof,  or  to  suspend 
for  a  period  not  exceeding  twelve  months  or 
to  bar  any  person  from  being  associated  with 
a  member  thereof,  If  the  Commission  finds 
that  such  member  or  person — 

"(A)  has  violated  any  provision  of  this 
title  or  any  rule  or  regulation  thereunder, 
or  has  effected  any  transaction  for  any  other 
person  who,  he  had  reason  to  believe,  was 
violating  with  respect  to  such  transaction 
any  provision  of  this  title  or  any  rule  or  reg- 
ulation theretmder. 

"(B)  has  willfully  violated  any  provision 
of  the  Seciu-itles  Act  of  1933,  as  amended, 
or  of  any  rule  or  regulation  thereunder,  or 
has  effected  any  transaction  for  any  other 
person  who,  he  had  reason  to  believe,  was 
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willfully  TloUtlng  with  respect  to  such  trans- 
action any  provision  of  such  Act  or  rule  or 
regulation." 

SEC.  8.  (a)  Section  16(a)  of  the  Securities 
Exchange  Act  of  1934  la  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 

•'Sec.  16.  (a)  Every  person  who  Is  directly 
or  indirectly  the  beneficial  owner  of  more 
than  10  per  centum  of  .iny  class  of  any  equity 
security  (other  than  an  exempted  security) 
which  la  regUtereU  pursuant  to  secUon  12 
of  this  title,  or  who  U  a  director  or  an  officer 
of  the  Issuer  of  such  security,  shall  file,  at 
the  time  of  the  registration  of  such  security 
on  a  national  securities  exchange  or  by  the 
efTecUvedste  of  a  registration  statement  filed 
pursuant  to  section  12,  g)  of  this  title,  or 
within  ten  days  after  he  becomes  such  bene- 
ficial owner,  director,  or  officer,  a  statement 
with  the  Commission  land.  if  such  security 
Is  registered  on  a  national  securities  ex- 
change, also  with  the  exchange  i  of  the 
amount  oX  aU  equity  securities  of  such  issuer 
of  which  he  U  the  beneficial  owner,  and 
within  ten  days  after  the  close  of  each  cal- 
endar month  thereafter.  If  there  has  been 
a  change  In  such  ownership  during  such 
month.  shaU  file  with  the  Commission  (and 
If  such  security  Is  registered  on  a  national 
securities  exchange,  shaU  also  file  with  the 
exchange)  a  statement  Indicating  his  owner- 
ship at  the  close  of  the  calendar  month  and 
such  changes  In  his  ownership  as  have  oc- 
curred during  such  calendar  month  " 

(b)  Section  16  of  said  Act  U  further 
amended  by  redesignating  subsection  (d) 
thereof  as  (e)  and  adding  a  new  subsection 
Id)  as  follows: 

"(d)  The  provision  of  subsection  (b) 
of  thU  aeetlon  shall  not  apply  to  any  pur- 
chase and  sale,  or  sale  and  purchase,  and 
the  proTlslons  of  subaectlon  (C)  of  this 
secUon  shaU  not  apply  to  any  sale,  of  an 
equity  security  not  then  or  theretofore  held 
by  xim  in  an  investment  account,  by  a 
dealer  In  tiM  ordinary  course  of  his  business 
and  incident  to  the  establishment  or  maln- 
tsnance  by  him  of  a  primary  or  secondary 
market  (otherwise  than  on  a  national  sectorl- 
tles  exdumt*  or  an  exchange  exempted  from 
rMistr»tkn  imdcr  section  6  of  this  title) 
for  such  security.  The  Commission  may. 
by  such  mles  and  regulations  as  It  deems 
neceesary  or  appropriate  In  the  pubUc  in- 
terest define  and  prescribe  terms  and  con- 
ditions with  respect  to  securities  held  In 
an  Investment  accoxmt  and  transactions 
made  In  the  ordinary  course  of  business 
and  inoldant  to  the  establishment  or  main- 
tenance of  a  primary  or  secondary  market." 
SBC  9.  Section  30(c)  of  the  SecurlUes 
Exchange  Act  of  1934  Ls  amended  to  read 
as  follows: 

"(c)  It  shaU  be  unlawful  for  any  director 
or  officer  of.  or  any  owner  of  any  securmea 
Issued  by,  any  issuer  required  to  file  any 
document,  report,  or  information  under  this 
title  or  any  nile  or  re^fulatlon  thereunder 
without  Just  cause  to  hinder,  delay,  or  ob- 
struct the  making  or  filing  of  any  such 
docvunent.  report,  or  Information." 

Sic.  10.  Subsection  (b)  of  section  23  of 
the  Securities  Exchange  Act  of  1934  la 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  sentence.  "The  Commission 
shall  Include  in  Its  annual  reports  to  the 
Congrees  for  the  fiscal  years  ended  on  June 
30  of  19«6,  1866.  and  1967  Information,  data, 
and  recommendations  specifically  related  to 
the  operation  of  the  amendments  to  this 
Act  made  by  the  Securities  Acts  Amendments 
of  1964." 

S»c.  11.  The  first  sentence  of  subsection 
(b)  of  section  33  of  the  Securities  Exchange 
Act  of  1834  U  amended  (1)  by  striking  out 
"pursuant  to  an  undertaking  contained  In 
a  registration  statement  as  provided  In"  and 
inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "required  to  be  filed 
under"   and   (3)    by   Inserting   Immediately 


after    "this    title"    the    following:    "or    any 
rule  or  regulation  thereunder". 

Sbc.  12.  Section  4  of  the  Securities  Act  of 
1933   is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"Sec  4  The  provisions  of  section  6  shall 
not    apply   to — 

"( 1 1  transaction.^  by  any  person  other  than 
an  Issuer,  underwriter,  or  dealer. 

"(2)  transactions  by  an  laeuer  not  In- 
volving any  public  offering 

•(3)  tran-sactlona  by  a  dealer  (Including 
an  underwriter  no  longer  acting  as  an  under- 
writer III  respect  of  the  security  Involvetl  In 
such  transaction! .  except — • 

•lA)  transactions  t.iklng  place  prior  to 
the  expiration  of  forty  days  after  the  first 
date  upon  which  the  security  was  b«jna  fido 
offered  to  the  public  by  the  issuer  or  by  or 
through  an   underwriter, 

"i  Bi  transactions  Ui  a  security  a^i  to  which 
a  registration  statement  has  been  tiled  tak- 
ing place  prior  to  the  exp!ratii>n  of  forty  days 
after  the  effective  date  uJ  such  registration 
statement  or  prior  to  the  expiration  of  forty 
days  after  the  t'.rst  date  u{K>n  which  the 
vecurlty  was  bona  tide  offered  to  the  public 
by  the  issuer  or  by  or  through  an  under- 
writer after  such  effective  datf.  whichever  l.s 
later  (excluding  In  the  computation  of  such 
fuTty  days  any  time  during  which  a  stop 
order  issued  under  section  8  is  in  effect  as  to 
the  security),  or  such  shorter  period  as  the 
Commission  may  specify  by  rules  and  regu- 
lations or   order,   and 

"(C)  transactions  as  to  securities  consti- 
tuting the  whole  ir  a  part  of  an  unsold  allot- 
ment U)  or  subfcrlption  by  such  dealer  as 
a  participant  In  the  distribution  of  such 
securities  by  the  Issuer  or  by  or  through  an 
underwriter. 

With  respect  t.)  transactions  referred  to  In 
clause  (Bi.  If  securities  of  the  Issuer  have 
not  previously  been  sold  pursuant  to  an 
earlier  effective  registration  sUitement  the 
applicable  period,  In.stead  of  forty  days,  shall 
be  ninety  day.^,  or  such  shorter  period  as  the 
Commission  may  specify  by  rules  and  reg\i- 
latlons  or  order 

"(4)  brokers'  transactions  executed  upxjn 
customers'  orders  on  any  exchange  or  In  the 
over-the-counter  market  but  not  the  solici- 
tation  of   such    orders." 

Sec.  13.  The  amendments  made  by  this 
Act  shall   take  effect  as  follows 

(1)  The  effective  date  of  section  12(g)(1) 
of  the  Securities  Exrh.Hnge  Act  of  1934.  as 
added  by  section  3(c)  of  this  Act.  shall  be 
July  1. 1964. 

(2)  The  effective  date  of  the  amendments 
to  sections  12(b)  and  15(a)  of  the  Securities 
Exchange  Act  of  1934.  contained  In  sections 
3(a)  and  Sia).  respectively,  of  this  Act,  shall 
be  July  1.  1964 

(3)  All  other  amendments  contained  In 
this  Act  shall  take  effect  on  the  date  of 
Its  enactment. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  Mr.  E*resident.  I 
move  that  the  Senate  concur  In  the 
amendment  of  the  House. 

It  Is  a  source  of  real  gratification  to 
me  to  have  the  privilege  of  bringing  be- 
fore the  Senate  S.  1642,  the  Securities 
Acts  Amendments  of  1964.  This  bill 
has  had  a  long  career.  I  introduced  It 
at  the  request  of  the  Securities  and  Ex- 
change Commission  on  June  4.  1963. 
Careful  and  thorough  hearings  were 
held  by  Senator  Harrison  A.  Williams, 
Jr..  of  New  Jersey,  chairman  of  the  Se- 
curities Subcommittee  of  the  Banking 
and  Currency  Committee.  After  care- 
ful consideration  by  the  subcommittee 
and  the  committee,  during  which  the 
Senator  from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Wil- 
LtAMSl  and  the  Senator  from  New  York 
[Mr.  JavitsI  worked  out  an  amendment 
which  solved  problems  In  the  banking 


field,  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey  (Hr 
Williams]  reported  the  bill  to  the  Ben- 
ate,  and  the  Senate  passed  It  laat  July 
I  regret  that  the  Senator  from  Nev 
Jersey  [Mr.  Williams]  has  been  de- 
talnod  by  an  important  engagement  la 
his  home  State.  He  sent  word  to  me  that 
he  would  like  to  have  me  go  ahead,  at 
the  request  of  the  majority  leader,  and 
ask  for  action  now  on  the  bill.  He  said 
that  perhaps  he  would  make  some  state- 
ment concerning  it  for  the  Record  after 
his  return. 

The  House  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce,  under  the  able 
leadership  of  its  chairman.  Oren  ILuuus, 
and  Congressman  Staggers,  of  West  Vlr-^ 
ginia.  reviewed  the  proposals  of  the  SBC 
and  particularly  S.  1642  most  carefully 
in  extensive  hearings  last  year  and  this 
year.  Tlie  House  committee  reported  the 
bill  on  May  19,  with  several  substantive 
changes.  In  addition.  Chairman  Harms 
filed  an  extensive  and  illummating  re- 
port. The  House  amendments  and 
Chairman  Harris*  report  have  now  been 
available  to  the  industry  and  the  SEC 
for  more  than  2  months,  so  there  has 
been  Eimple  time  for  all  of  us  to  have 
heard  from  any  of  our  constituents  who 
might  be  interested  in  the  bill. 

As  soon  as  the  bill  passed  the  House, 
I  requested  Chairman  Cary  to  obtain  the 
conmients  of  the  SEC  on  these  House 
amendments,  and  I  received  their  com- 
ments promptly. 

Yesterday  I  inserted  in  the  Record  the 
SEC  letter  giving  its  position  on  the 
Eimendmenta.  It  appears  at  page  1812S 
of  the  Record.  If  the  Senator  from  New 
Jersey  (Mr.  WilliamsI,  the  chairman  of 
our  subcommittee,  were  present,  he 
would  explain  the  bill  in  greater  detail 
at  this  point.  But  I  do  not  believe  that 
such  an  explanation  is  necessary,  be- 
cause, as  I  have  said,  we  have  had  ample 
time  for  comment  both  on  the  principal 
provisions  of  the  bill  and  on  the  few 
amendments  the  House  made. 

Both  the  Treasury  Department  and 
the  SEC  have  said  that  they  accept  the 
Hou-se  amendments.  Today  I  received 
a  letter  from  the  New  York  Stock  Ex- 
change stating  that  It  recommends  that 
the  Senate  enact  the  bill  promptly. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  that  letter  be  printed  at  the 
conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

The   PRESmiNO   OFFICER.    With- 
out objection.  It  Is  so  ordered. 
(See  exhibit  1  ) 

Mr.  ROBE31TSON.  I  am  glad  that 
there  is  present  in  the  Chamber  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  New  York  [Mr. 
Javits].  who  has  taken  a  great  Interest 
in  this  subject.  Of  course,  he  represents 
the  financial  center  of  the  now  known 
world.  Recently  we  saw  In  a  large  Issue 
of  the  American  Banker  a  report  on  the 
banks  of  New  York.  One  of  the  banks 
is  the  second  largest  In  the  world,  and 
another  Ls  the  fifth  largest  In  the  world 
and  of  course,  everyone  knows  that  the 
two  largest  stock  exchanges  are  In  New 
York  City  as  well  as  many  other  financial 
institutions.  The  Senator  from  New  York 
[Mr.  Javits]  represents  large  financial 
Interests.    He  will  discuss  the  bill. 

The  essence  of  what  I  wish  to  say  wa« 
printed  In  the  Record  yesterday. 


l96Jt 

V.  thP  same  conclusion  as  that 

I  ^^?  bv   uTsEC  at  the  end  of 
SS^Cary'^'^tter  when  he  said: 
Cnairuitu  changes  made  by  the 

^*  "'"''Lkable  and  that  the  bUl  as 
B°"*^ Jl^re^resenu  a  significant  advance  In 
""'"'*  nrot^ctlo.^  Accordingly,  the  House 
investor  P^°;f^"°"  ^^  ^s,  and  we  urge  the 
S;rpt"enSm"n\  of  this  Important  legls- 
latlon. 

The  immediate  legislative  h^tory  of 

S  ''':  ll'Z'SJ^'^t  1963  Thr^ear 
'^rFSlbrigh  bms  of  1949  and  1954 
^^inld^ave  applied  to  most  major  un- 
uSseci  iUes  the  registration  and  re- 
Srt^g  Siuirements  applicable  to  listed 
E^nrUies  The  matter  was  considered 
^mn   1955   in   Senator  Pitlbright's 
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s'Sy  of  the  stock  market  and  the  secu 

rities  industry.  .     .,,  

The  appointment  of  WUliam  L  Gary 
as  Chairman  of  the  SEC  in  1961.  to- 
^ther  with  the  appointments  of  former 
SSor  FiTar.  Mr.  Cohen.  Mr.  Whitney. 
and  Mr.  Woodside  as  members,  gave  oc- 
casion for  the  Commission  to  make  a  re- 
v^w  of  the  securities  industry  and  secu- 
rities leKislation.    This  review  was  cn^s- 
ullized  bv  House  Joint  Resolution  438. 
initiated 'by    Congressman    Mack    aJid 
congressman  Harris,  which  our  com- 
mittee supported  fully.    As  a  result  of 
the  resolution,  an  extensive  study  of  the 
entire  securities  industry  was  conducted 
under  the  able  leadership  of  Milton  H. 
Cohen,  whose  report  will  long  be  a  land- 
mark and  a  mine  of  information  m  the 
securities  world. 

In  my  judgment,  the  able  leadership 
of  Chairman  Cary  and  the  constructive 
qualities  of  the  members  of  the  Com- 
mission were  clearly  shown  in  the  prep- 
aration of  the  Commission's  1963  legisla- 
tive program  which  is  now  before  us   in 
the  form  of  S.  1642.    Mr.  Cary  and  the 
Commission  worked  constructively  and 
diligently  with  all  elements  of  the  securi- 
ties industry  in  an  effort  to  present  to  the 
Congress  an  effective  legislative  program 
which  would  bring  about  the  changes 
which  the   special  study   showed  were 
necessary,  and  which  would  at  the  same 
time  have  the  support  of  all  elements  of 
the  securities   industry.    I   encouraged 
Mr.  Cary  to  discuss  his  bill  with  the 
securities  industry,  and  I  urged  him  to 
present  to  the  Congress  an  effective  bill 
which  the  entire  Industry  could  support. 
The  hearings  which  the  Senator  from 
New  Jersey   [Mr.  Williams]   conducted 
before  our  Securities  Subconunittee  dem- 
onstrate that  Mr.  Cary  and  the  Com- 
mission achieved  this  result. 

In  mv  judgment,  the  Securities  Acts 
Amendments  of  1964  is  the  most  impor- 
tant legislation  in  this  field  since  enact- 
ment of  the  Investment  Company  Act  of 
1940.  Senator  Williams  of  New  Jersey, 
Senator  Javits,  of  New  York,  Mr.  Cary. 
and  all  others  concerned  with  this  bill 
can  take  great  satisfaction  In  the  respon- 
sible and  effective  work  which  has  re- 
sulted in  a  sound  bill. 

I  urge  the  Senate  to  accept  the  rec- 
ommendations of  the  SEC  as  set  forth 
In  Chairman  Cary's  letter  and  agree  to 
the  House  amendments  and  send  S.  1642 
to  the  President  for  his  signature. 


Exhibit   1 
New  York  Stock  Exchange, 
New  York.  N.Y..  August  6. 1964. 
Hon.  A.  Willis  Robektson, 
Chairman.  Committee  on  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency, U.S.  Senate.   Washington.  D.C. 
Dkar  Senator  Robertson:   The  Securities 
Acta    Amendments    of    1964    (H.R.    6793,    S. 
1642),  now  before  the  Senate  for  final  ac- 
tion, provide  new,  comprehensive  safeguards 
for  the  Investing  public,  while  broadening 
and  Btrengthenlng  the  tested  concept  of  self- 
regulatlon  by  the  securities  Industry. 

These  amendments  bear  the  strong  en- 
doraement  of  the  New  York  Stock  Exchange. 
We  commend  them  to  the  Senate  s  earnest 
attention,  with  a  respectful  request  for  their 
early  enactment. 

With  deep  appreciation  for  your  past  and 
present  efforts  In  behalf  of  this  all-lmportant 
legislation. 

Cordially  and  sincerely, 

Edward  C.  Gray, 
Executive  Vice  President. 


Mr.  President,  I  now  yield  to  a  dis- 
tinguished member  of  the  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency,  the  senior  Sena- 
tor from  New  York  [Mr.  Javits]  . 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I,  too, 
regret,  as  does  the  chairman,  that  the 
Senator  from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Wil- 
liams], chairman  of  the  subcommittee, 
who  introduced  the  bill,  is  not  here  to 
speak  at  this  time.  His  remarks  will  be 
available  for  the  Record  as  soon  as  he 
returns  to  the  Senate  floor,  which  will 
be  very  shortly.  ^    ^  ,, 

In  the  course  of  my  remarks,  I  shaU 
have  a  question  or  two  to  ask  of  our 
chairman,  and  I  hope  he  will  remain  in 
the  Chamber  for  a  minute  or  two. 

First,  let  me  imderllne  what  our  chair- 
man has  said  with  respect  to  the  impor- 
tance of  the  bill.  It  is  landmark  and 
extremely  significant  legislation.  It  will 
affect  the  3.000  larger  industrial  con- 
cerns whose  stock  is  sold  in  the  over- 
the-counter  market,  which  has  hereto- 
fore been  free  from  the  disclosure  re- 
quirements of  the  SEC  as  they  affect 
listed  securities,  because  of  what  the 
president  of  the  New  York  Stock  Ex- 
change has  quite  properly  called  the 
double  standard  for  listed  and  unlisted 
securities.  ^.,,     ^„  .     . 

The  main  effect  of  the  bill  will  be  to 
apply  to  those  unlisted  securities,  the 
over-the-counter  traded  securities,  the 
same  disclosure  and  financial  require- 
ments, proxy  solicitation  and  insider 
trading  requirements,  as  currently  apply. 
imder  the  Securities  Exchange  Act  of 
1934  to  companies  listed  on  the  stock 
exchanges.  That  is  the  landmark  ad- 
vance which  Is  a  part  of  the  bill. 

The  amounts  involved  in  this  aspect 
of  the  bill  are  very  large.     It  is  esti- 
mated that  unlisted  securities  dealt  with 
by  the  bill  represent  trading  of  $20  bil- 
lion a  year  In  securities.    That  is  about 
35  percent  of  all  securities  traded  on 
the  registered  stock  exchanges,  which 
are  estimated  at  about  $55  billion  a  year. 
The  new  requirements  for  the  unlisted 
securities,  many  of  which  are  of  very 
large  companies  and  companies  in  which 
there  is  very  active  trading— Including 
practically  all  the  Insurance  companies 
and  banks,  for  example— affect  directly 
the   holdings   of    17   million   American 
holders  of  American  securities.     So  we 


in  magnitude  with  the  original  securities 

laws.  .      ..,_     r,       4. 

As  to  the  acceptance  by  the  Senate 
of  the  House  version  of  the  bill,  the 
chairman  of  the  committee  has  already 
placed  in  the  Record  the  letter  ad- 
dressed to  him  by  Chairman  Cary  of 

the  SEC.  .     .   X     •     * 

At  this  point  I  would  like  to  interject 
that  Chairman  Cary  has  exercised  a  fine 
influence  in  the  SEC  and  on  the  securi- 
ties markets  generally.  I  regret  very 
much  to  see  him  leave  that  position, 
though  his  successor,  Conunissioner 
Cohen,  is  well  experienced  in  the  SEC, 
and  I  believe  will  carry  on  just  as  well. 
However,  I  do  wish  to  express  my  regret 
at  Chairman  Cary's  leaving  the  agency. 
Chairman  Cary's  letter  analyzed  m  de- 
tail the  changes  that  have  been  made.  I 
shall  touch  the  highlights  very  briefly. 

The  basic  purposes  of  the  bill  as  it  was 
passed  by  the  Senate  continue  to  be 
served— that  is,  the  appUcability  to  un- 
Usted  securities  of  the  same  requirements 
for  disclosure  and  ethical  dealing  as  pre- 
vail for  listed  securities. 

There  is  another  aspect  to  the  DUi. 
namely,  improved  qualification  require- 
ments and  discipUnary  procedures  for 
those    who    may    engage    in    over-the- 
counter     transactions,     the     registered 
brokers  and  dealers  in  unlisted  securities. 
A  few  changes  have  been  made  by  the 
House,  but  I  do   not  regard  them  as 
changing  the  fundamental  quality  of  the 
bill        A  significant  change  which  the 
House   made  was  to   reUeve  insurance 
companies  of  the  principal  impact  of  the 
bill.    The  House  version  of  the  bill  ex- 
empts the  securities  of  insurance  com- 
panies, but  would  keep  a  string  on  them 
so  that  if  it  later   seems  advisable  to 
bring   insurance   companies   under   the 
Federal  regulations,  there  will  be  an  open 
door  to  come  back  and  ask  for  appropri- 
ate legislation. 

The  major  question  was  whether  or  not 
the  State   regulatory   agencies  already 
have  enough  authority  over  insurance 
companies   so   that   the   disclosure   re- 
quired by  them  would  be  adequate  for 
all  purposes,  and  whether  the  insurance 
companies  should  be  burdened  with  ad- 
ditional filings  with  Federal  establish- 
ments.    The  House  version  of  the  biU 
requires    filings    of    a    regularized    and 
rather  complete  character  by  insurance 
companies  with  their  State  authorities. 
That    provision    is    reasonable,    in    my 
judgment.    It  was  felt  wise  to  proceed 
first  on  that  basis  to  see  whether  the 
State  authorities  could  not  give  the  pub- 
lic what  it  would  get  with  respect  to  in- 
surance companies  under  the  bill  as  the 
Senate  had  passed  it. 

The  other  significant  change  in  the 
securities  aspect  of  the  bill  relates  to 
trading  in  foreign  securities.  Those  were 
exempted  when  the  Senate  considered 
the  bill.  We  provided  that  the  SEC  could 
withdraw  the  exemption  if  the  SEC 
found  it  was  not  in  the  public  interest  or 
not  consistent  with  the  protection  of  In- 
vestors to  continue  the  exemption. 

The  House  reversed  that  procedure, 
and  provided  that  foreign  securities 
should  be  subject  to  regulation,  but  that 
the  SEC  could  exempt  affirmatively  if  it 
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the  public  Interest  and  consistent  with 
the  Interests  of  security  holders. 

The  aeciiritles  industry  itself  was  very 
much  opposed  to  the  House  provision. 
It  opposed  It  on  the  grounds  that  great 
harm  would  come  to  Investors  from  dis- 
ruption of  trading  In  foreign  securities. 
that  foreign  traders  would  be  disinclined 
to  trade  if  foreign  securities  were  under 
the  same  requirements  as  applied  to 
domestic  securities,  and  that  the  tend- 
ency would  be  to  do  their  trading  abroad, 
with  better  markets  and  greater  activity, 
and  with  resulting  disadvantage  to 
American  holders. 

I  am  Inclined  to  agree  with  that  view. 
I  strongly  opposed  the  House  provision 
and  was  very  Insistent  on  sending  the 
bill  to  conference  to  deal  with  it. 

In  view  of  the  overriding  desire  to  have 
the  bill  enacted,  however,  I  share  the  be- 
lief of  many  securities  organizations 
that,  on  balance,  we  should  accept  the 
bill,  with  the  assurance  given  us  by  the 
SEC.  This  assurance,  which  is  In  the 
Record  as  a  part  of  Chairman  Cary's 
letter  to  the  chairman  of  the  committee, 
is  that  the  Commission  will  exempt,  in  a 
blanket  way,  all  foreign  securities  for  a 
period  of  at  least  1  year.  During  that 
time  those  who  believe  that  they  should 
have  permanent  exemptions  could  ap- 
pear before  the  Commission  and  give 
their  reasons;  and  the  CommLssion  would 
grant  such  permanent  exemptions  as  it 
deems  advisable. 

As  there  Is  grave  concern  about  this 
provision.  I  should  like  to  address  a  ques- 
tion to  the  chairman  of  the  committee. 
I  suggest  to  him  and  his  committee  that 
when  the  blanket  exemption  is  close  to 
Its  expiration  date,  it  would  be  well  to 
call  the  SEC  before  the  committee  and 
have  a  review  of  its  experience  with  this 
exemption,  what  It  proposes  for  the  fu- 
ture, whether  it  proposes  to  continue  It. 
or  whether  It  proposes  to  terminate  it. 
At  least  in  the  exercise  of  leg:islatlve 
oversight  our  committee  would  then  have 
an  opporttinlty  to  Judge  how  the  House 
provision  has  worked,  so  that  if  we  are 
imhappy  with  It  we  can  Initiate  legisla- 
tion to  deal  with  the  situation. 

Would  the  chairman  look  with  favor 
upon  calling  the  SEC  before  the  commit- 
tee so  that  we  could  get  a  complete  un- 
derstanding of  how  it  fared,  and  what  it 
proposed  to  do? 

Would  he  also  look  with  favor  on  any 
application  which  perhaps  might  be 
made  by  an  individual  who  felt  that  he 
had  been  Imposed  upon  by  the  SEC  in 
the  administration  of  this  provision,  so 
that  we  could  consider  whether,  withm 
the  limits  of  propriety  and  convenience, 
we  could  premit  him,  in  the  course  of  a 
hearing  such  as  I  have  suggested,  to  air 
his  grievances? 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  In  answer  to  the 
first  question,  the  chairman  would  be 
very  glad  to  ask  the  SEC  to  come  before 
the  committee  and  report.  I  should  also 
like  to  refer  to  the  language  in  the  letter 
which  I  read  yesterday  and  put  in  the 
Record : 

The  House  committee  also  added  a  re- 
quirement that  we  should  report  to  Con- 
gress following  the  next  3  fiscal  years  with 
reference  to  the  operation  of  the  amend- 
ments to  the  act  made  by  the  bill  We  of 
course  have  no  objection  to  so  reporting  and, 


on  the  contrary,  will  appreciate  the  oppor- 
tunity to  do  so. 

With  this  requirement  in  section  10  of 
the  House  amendment,  and  with  an  op- 
portunity to  have  an  additional  oral  re- 
port If  need  be.  I  believe  we  will  be  able 
to  assure  all  who  are  Interested  in  this 
provision  that  it  will  be  administered 
cautiously  and  wisely. 

As  to  looking  favorably  on  a  complaint, 
all  that  the  chairman  feels  justified  in 
saying  is  that  he  will  consider  any  com- 
plaints we  may  receive  on  this  point 
with  the  greatest  uf  concern  and  interest. 
Certainly  we  would  give  a  lair  hearing 
and  careful  consideration  to  any  such 
complaint. 

Mr.  JAVITS  That  is  all  I  asked  or 
could  ask  of  the  chairman,  that  he  look 
favorably  on  a  hearing. 

If  people  felt  that  they  had  a  real 
grievance  and  that  there  was  a  congres- 
sional body  to  which  they  could  look  for 
a  hearing  on  their  trrievance.  I  believe  it 
would  be  a  j^reat  element  of  confidence  in 
the  administration  of  thus  provision  of 
the  act,  which  encountered  a  good  deal  of 
opposition  amont;  securities  people. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  I  am  sure  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  New  York  has 
known  me  loni;  enout,'h  to  be  able  to  as- 
sure his  constituents  that  anyone  who 
has  a  real  grievance  will  be  able  to  obtain 
a  hearing'  before  our  committee. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Vinrinia.  What  he  has  said  should 
prove  to  be  ver>'  satisfactory  to  all  con- 
cerned. 

In  regard  to  another  aspect  of  the  bill, 
the  House  eliminated  the  requirement  for 
compulsory  membership  in  a  registered 
national  securities  association,  but  it 
substituted  rather  tight  SEC  regulation 
as  an  alternative.  Therefore  an  individ- 
ual broker-dealer  could  take  his  choice. 
I  think  that  is  fair.  We  had  grave 
doubts  about  compulsory  membership. 
We  thought  it  would  be  a  convenience  to 
the  industry-  to  handle  the  problem  In 
the  manner  proposed,  giving  brokers  and 
dealers  the  opportunity  to  form  their 
own  associations  without  being  forced 
to  join  the  National  Association  of  Se- 
curities Dealers  I  do  not  see  any  reason 
why  the  House  provision  should  not  be 
satisfactory. 

The  House  also  decided  to  leave  those 
who  deal  strictly  in  intrastate  busine.ss 
to  State  jurisdiction,  rather  than  to  bring 
them  under  Federal  regulatory  power. 
Again,  this  is  a  situation  the  effective- 
ness of  which  we  can  observe. 

Another  problem  was  raised  with  re- 
spect to  inti'rcession  of  Federal  bank 
regulatory  authoritie.s  in  regard  to  the 
securities  of  banks.  I  feel  that  this  prob- 
lem has  been  reasonably  dealt  with  In  its 
totality  by  the  bill  which  Is  before  us. 

With  the  cwssurances  given  u.s  by  our 
chairman,  I  hope  the  Senate  will  concur 
in  the  House  amendments. 

I  again  refer  if^  the  outstanding  work 
the  chairman  of  the  committee  has  done 
in  bringing  this  biil  to  tlie  p<.)int  where  it 
is  now.  He  sUirted  long  ago.  arid  it  has 
required  many  ye.irs  for  the  recommen- 
dations  whicii  were  contained  in  bills 
which  he  had  introduced  .so  long  to  be 
finally  adopted  by  Congress  However, 
better  late  than  never. 
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I  also  pay  my  respect  and  tribut*  t^ 
the  Senator  from  New  Jersey  [Mr  Wn 
LiAMs  ] ,  who  wUl  speak  for  hunself"  W 
He  is   the   chairman  of  the  SecujrtS 
Subcommittee  of  the  Banking  and  Cto 
rency  Committee. 

With  the  legislative  oversight  which 
we  have  In  the  committee,  which  I  kft^ 
will  be  exercised  with  the  usual  skill  thit 
oiu-  staff  has  shown  In  these  matters  we 
shall  be  able.  I  believe,  to  make  thia  a 
very  meaningful  and  Important  piece  of 
legislation. 

I  should  like  to  pay  tribute  also  to 
Matthew  Hale,  who  is  our  chief  of  stall 
in  the  committee,  and  to  those  who  work 
under  him,  for  the  painstaking  and  flue 
efforts  they  have  expended  In  bringing 
this  bill  to  its  present  state. 

I  ioln  my  chairman  in  expressing  the 
expectation  that  the  Senate  will  concur 
in  the  House  amendment. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  Mr.  President,  I 
join  the  distinguished  Senator  from  New 
York  in  paying  tribute  to  our  chief  of 
staff.  Mr.  Hale.  I  also  take  this  op- 
ix)rtunlty  to  pay  tribute  to  my  prede- 
ce.ssor  as  chairman  of  our  important 
committee.  I  recall  that  he  conducted 
hearings  on  the  stock  market  In  1955. 
Some  economists  and  college  professors 
had  written  to  us  saying  that  the  stock 
market  was  too  high  and  that  somebody 
would  be  badly  hurt  if  we  did  not  do 
something  to  pull  it  do^n-n. 

After  they  had  testified,  we  called  a 
famous  dealer  in  the  stock  market  before 
us.  He  was  none  other  than  Bemard 
Baruch.  He  te.stified  that  if  the  econo- 
mists and  professors  knew  what  the 
stock  market  was  going  to  do,  they  would 
have  all  the  money,  and  we  would  have 
none.  Of  course  I  knew  that  he  had 
some.  At  any  rate,  he  said  that  he 
could  not  say  that  the  stock  market  waa 
too  high.  Furthermore,  he  said  he  did 
not  think  anyone  knew  whether  it  was 
too  high. 

What  happened?  I  do  not  do  any 
trading  on  the  market,  and  I  seldom 
read  the  stock  quotations.  But  my  Im- 
pression Is  that  the  stock  market  haa 
Bone  up  a  great  deal,  and  pretty  con- 
sistently. In  the  past  9  years. 

The  Senator  from  Arkansas  [  Mr.  Pui- 
BRiGHTl  recommended  that  CongreaB 
enact  a  law  to  bring  trading  In  unlisted 
securities  under  the  Jurisdiction  of  the 
SEC  We  now  have  such  a  bill  before 
us. 

I  am  pleased  to  yield  now  to  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Arkansas. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President.  I 
appreciate  the  remarks  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  Banking  and  Currency 
Committee  has  made  regarding  the  leg- 
islation he  has  discussed.  I  recall  with 
a  great  deal  of  interest  the  time  to  which 
he  has  referred,  nearly  10  years  ago, 
when  we  studied  the  st-ock  market.  It  Is 
my  recollection  that  we  did  not  assert 
that  the  market  was  too  high.  We  felt 
that  It  had  cone  up  too  rapidly  within 
too  short  a  time,  and  It  looked  as  if  It 
miGht  threaten  to  develop  Into  another 
1929.  It  was  a  matter  of  timing  rather 
than  extent.  I  suppose  no  one  could 
ever  say  that  the  market  is  too  high,  ab- 
solutely. It  is  always  relative:  other 
factors  enter  Into  the  situation. 
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.       «ni  recall  that  the  time  was     where  extensive  hearings  were  held    The 
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Committee  and  passed  by  the  House  on 
August  5,  1964.  I  would  like  to  discuss 
the  more  important  features  of  S.  1642, 
and  urge  that  this  body  accept  the  House 
amendment. 

^.ft««  onn  tnp  auici:        This   bill   contalns   numerous   provi- 

inan  of  the  cornnilttee  a^ajn^^^  sioiS  that  wUl  greatly  protect  the  Inves-     standards 

niembers  of  f^^J^^^^^^"  oJiS  tol     tor  in  over-the-counter  stocks  against        S.  1642  requires  the  registration  of  the 
this  bill  to  flnal^^action.  pro  ^u^  ^^     abuse.     The    House    has    made    minor 


ities  of  listed  companies.  After  2  years, 
or  whatever  longer  period  the  Commis- 
sion deemed  necessary,  the  stockholder 
requirement  would  be  reduced  to  500, 
provided  that  the  company  still  has 
assets  of  $1  million.  It  is  estimated  that 
approximately  3,100  and  3,900  new  com- 
panies respectively  will  come  within  the 
coverage  of  the  bill  under  the  two  new 


Sotectlon  that  it  does.  Of  course  no 
SS^rovides  final  and  complete  pro- 
fiction  However,  the  movement  started 
^  hat  time  has  led  to  the  blU  now  be- 
fore the  senate.    I  beUeve  it  to  be  an 

"rlom\he^Senator  from  Virginia  and 
the  Senator  from  New  York  In  urging 
Se  senate  to  pass  the  bill.  The  enact- 
ment of  the  bill  will  be  a  great  step 
for^^ard  In  bringing  order  into  the  area 
of  unlisted  securities.  It  is  an  area  m 
which  many  of  our  smaller  investors  are 
interested.  I  congratulate  the  Senator 
from  Virginia  for  bringing  the  bill  to 
this  point. 

Mr  ROBERTSON.  I  appreciate  very 
much  the  kind  remarks  of  the  dlstln- 
jmished  Senator  from  Arkansas,  the 
former  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Cmrency.  Further  to 
Identifv  the  hearings  in  1955, 1  recall  that 
one  of  the  witnesses  who  testified  that 
the  market  was  not  too  high  was  either 
the  president  of  General  Motors  or  the 
head  of  the  Buick  division  of  General 
Motors. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  It  was  the  presi- 
dent of  General  Motors. 

Mr  ROBERTSON.  I  asked  him,  "Mr. 
President.  It  may  not  have  any  great 
bearing  on  whether  the  stock  of  General 
Motors  is  too  high  or  not;  but  why  can 
you  not  put  in  Buick  cars  clocks  that  will 
run?" 

He  said  he  would  look  Into  that.  I  had 
a  Buick  car  which  I  had  operated  for 
109.000  miles.  Tlie  engine  was  all  right, 
but  the  clock  stopped  after  a  year.  I 
bought  another  one  in  1940,  and  that 
stopped  this  year.  So  General  Motors 
stock  has  not  stopped  going  up,  but  the 
clocks  in  Buick  cars  do  not  run  forever 
yet.  But  I  cannot  bring  that  situation 
under  this  bill. 

Mr  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  think 
we  had  better  say  a  word  for  the  Ford 
Motor  Co.     (Laughter.] 

I.  too,  wish  to  join  in  commending  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Arkansas 
(Mr.  FULBRIGHT].  I  did  not  have  the 
pleasure  of  serving  under  him  when  he 
was  chainnan  of  the  conmiittee;  but  I 
served  with  him  while  he  was  a  member 
of  the  committee.  I  should  have  men- 
tioned that  when  I  spoke  in  chief.  I 
wish  to  acknowledge,  with  the  greatest 
respect,  his  leadership  and  Initiative  in 
respect  to  the  measure  which  has  now 
been  brought  to  fruition. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  thank  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  York. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey  sub- 
sequently said:  Mr.  President,  S.  1642, 
which  passed  the  Senate  on  July  30  of 
last  year,  represents  the  legislative  rec- 
ommendations of  the  Securities  and  Ex- 
change Commission.  A  companion  bill 
H.R.  6793.  was  introduced  In  the  House 


changes  mainly  with  respect  to  registra 
tion  for  foreign  securities  and  insurance 
companies,  and  membership  in  a  regis- 
tered securities  association,  but  these 
changes  do  not  detract  from  the  main 
purpose  of  the  bill. 

This  bill,  which  Is  mainly  the  result 
of  the  congressional  directive  to  re- 
evaluate and  to  study  the  effectiveness 
of  the  securities  markets — Public  Law 
87-196 — seeks  to  amend  the  Securities 
E^xchange  Act  of  1934,  and  in  one  respect. 
the  Securities  Act  of  1933.  This  is  very 
important  legislation  designed  to  deal 
with  areas  where  the  present  statutory 
structure  of  the  securities  acts  is  Inade- 
quate and  vitally  In  need  of  strengthen- 
ing. 

There  are  two  basic  purposes  of  S. 
1642.  First.  It  seeks  to  apply  the  same 
standards  of  disclosure  to  certain  over- 
the-counter  securities  that  are  now  re- 
quired of  securities  listed  on  the  various 
exchanges.  This  would  eliminate  the 
present  dual  standard  and  put  all  securi- 
ties with  a  substantial  public  Interest  In 
the  same  category  as  far  as  the  registra- 
tion, reporting,  proxy,  and  Insider-trad- 
ing provisions  of  the  1934  act  are  con- 
cerned. 

Second,  the  bill  attempts  to  strengthen 
the  qualification  standards  and  controls 
over  those  In  the  securities  industry  by 
raising  the  standards  for  entry  Into  the 
business;  by  enlarging  the  scope  of  self- 
regulation  by  the  registered  securities 
associations  Involved;  and  by  giving  the 
Commission  greater  disciplinary  controls 
over  offending  brokers,  dealers  and  their 
employees.  This  portion  of  the  bill  Is 
also  primarily  directed  at  the  over-the- 
counter  market. 

This  legislation  is  necessary  In  order 
to  maintain  the  confidence  that  the 
American  i>eople  have  shown  in  the  use 
of  our  capital  markets.  It  Is  lmp>ortant 
not  only  from  the  standpoint  of  investor 
protection  against  abuse,  but  also  from 
the  fact  that  the  securities  industry  is 
vital  in  the  growth  and  development  of 
cmr  country's  financial  and  economic  sys- 
tem. Without  its  smooth  operation, 
business  would  be  severely  Impeded  In  Its 
efforts  to  secure  needed  financing.  It  is 
to  the  continued  effective  use  of  the 
securities  markets  that  this  legislation  is 
aimed. 

The  major  proposals  in  S.  1642  are  set 
out  below. 

DI8CLOST7KX    IN    OVER-THE-COUNTER    STOCKS 

This  legislation  attempts  to  extend  to 
the  over-the-counter  market  the  same 
protections  now  afforded  to  listed  stocks. 
Initially,  it  would  require  all  companies 
having  $1  million  in  assets  and  a  class  of 
equity  securities  held  of  record  by  750 
or  more  persons  to  register  with  the 
Commission  and  assume  the  responsibil- 


securitles  of  banks  which  heretofore 
have  been  exempt  from  the  provisions 
of  the  securities  laws.  Under  my  amend- 
ment, however,  the  banking  regulatory 
agencies  are  given  the  authority  to  ad- 
minister and  enforce  the  provisions  of 
the  proposed  new  law  with  respect  to 
securities  issued  by  banks  vmder  their 
jurisdiction.  The  bill,  as  introduced  in 
the  Senate  originally,  would  have  left 
the  enforcement  of  these  sections  to  the 
banking  regulatory  agencies  only  when 
they  specifically  requested  it.  The  House 
amendment  makes  it  clear  that  the  regu- 
latory agencies  are  not  bound  by  rules 
and  regulations  of  the  SEC. 

Another  House  amendment  exempte 
stock  insurance  companies  from  registra- 
tion when  they  are  regulated  by  State 
law  in  three  important  ways.  The  issu- 
ing insurance  company  must  be  required 
by  State  law  to  file  annual  statements 
and  give  proxies  that  conform  to  stand- 
ards set  by  the  National  Association  of 
Insurance  Commissioners.  Also,  after 
July  1, 1966,  the  Insurance  company  must 
be  subject  to  State  law  on  insider  trad- 
ing In  substantially  the  same  manner  as 
now  provided  in  section  16  of  the  1934 
act  for  other  companies. 

The  bill  as  amended  by  the  House  does 
not  exempt  from  registration  securities 
issued  by  foreign  companies  and  certifi- 
cates of  deposit  issued  against  such  secu- 
rities.  But  the  Commission  could  exempt 
foreign  seciirities  by  rule  or  order  if  it 
finds  that  the  continued  registration  is 
not  in  the  public  interest  or  is  not  con- 
sistent with  the  protection  of  Investors, 
I  am  happy  to  say  that  the  Commission, 
in  a  letter  to  Senator  Robertson  which 
has  been  made  a  part  of  the  Record, 
indicates  that,  as  a  practical  matter  of 
necessity,   the   first   step   would   be   to 
exempt  all  foreign  securities  for  1  year. 
The  entire  structure  of  Federal  secu- 
rities legislation  is  based  on  disclosure. 
It  was  felt  that  by  making  all  relevant 
Information  available  to  the  investor,  he 
could  then  properly  make   investment 
decisions  and  to  a  greater  degree  be 
protected  against  securities  frauds.    The 
special  study  indicated  that  there  was  a 
significant  gap  in  the  Information  avail- 
able to  most  investors  in  unlisted  com- 
panies. 

This  legislation  attempts  to  rectify 
that  situation  after  first  requiring  these 
larger  companies  to  register,  by  then  re- 
quiring them  to  keep  current  the  infor- 
mation and  docimients  contained  in  the 
registration  statement  and  to  file  such 
annual  and  other  periodic  reports  as  the 
Commission  deems  necessary.  It  will 
also  be  unlawful  for  any  person  or  mem- 
ber of  a  national  securities  exchange  to 
solicit  proxies  for  any  unlisted  securities 
in  contravention  of  the  rules  and  orders 
of  the  Commission.    The  Commission  is 
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also  empowered  to  adopt  rules  to  require 
issuers  who  do  not  solicit  proxies  to  file 
similar  information  with  the  Commis- 
sion to  be  distributed  lo  shareholders 
prior  to  any  meeting  where  a  vote  may 
be  taken. 

The  Commission  Is  given  the  authority 
to  delist  securities  registering  under  the 
new  section  after  an  administrative  pro- 
ceeding in  order  t<j  prott-ct  investors 
against  materially  misleading  filings. 
The  Commission  could  apply  to  a  US 
district  court  for  the  enforcemt-nt  of 
these  orders.  The  Commission  is  also 
empowered  with  the  authority  ^ummarlly 
to  suspend  over-tho-counter  trading  in 
any  security  for  periods  of  10  days  where 
fraudulent  or  manipulative  practices 
have  deprived  a  security  of  a  fair  and 
orderly  market. 

The  insider- trading  provisions  now  ap- 
plicable to  directors  of  listed  companies 
will  apply  under  S  1642  to  tht-  largest 
over-the-counter  companies  This  re- 
quires officers  and  directors  of  unli.sted 
companies  and  stockholders  holding 
more  than  10  percent  of  any  cla.ss  of 
such  securities  to  inform  the  Commis- 
sion of  all  their  holdings  m  these  secu- 
rities, and  provides  for  recovery  of  any 
profit  on  behalf  of  the  issuer  where  any 
director  or  oCBcer  makes  any  combination 
of  purchase  or  sale  within  a  6-month 
period.  This  provision  eliminates  prov- 
mg  Intent  or  knowied.,'?  or  inside  infor- 
mation on  the  part  of  oifict-r.s  and  stock- 
holders. However,  there  is  an  exemption 
here  for  dealers  who  make  for  themselves 
a  primary  or  secondary  market  for  such 
securities. 

The  Securities  Act  of  1933  would  be 
amended  to  extend  the  present  40-day 
requirement  for  delivery  of  a  prospectus 
by  a  dealer  to  a  prospective  buyer  to  90 
days  for  new  Issues  of  companies  which 
had  not  previously  sold  their  securities 
pursuant  to  an  effective  registration 
statement  vmder  that  act.  It  is  felt  that 
this  provision  will  Improve  the  "hot 
Issue"  problem. 

QUALXnCATIOrfS    AND    SELF-RECCXATTON 

The  second  major  area  in  S.  1642  deals 
with  qualification  standards  and  con- 
trols over  those  in  the  securities  busineSvS. 
Self-regulation  by  industry  organizations 
under  the  supervision  of  the  Commission 
has  proved  to  be  extremely  valuable  as 
a  means  for  providing  effective  regula- 
tion against  unethical  conduct  on  the 
part  of  brokers  and  dealers.  The  Com- 
mission believes  that  the  responsibilities 
of  the  self-regulatory  agencies  should  be 
substantially  strengthened  and  ex- 
panded. 

Although  the  amended  bill  does  not 
require  compulsory  membership  in  a 
registered  securities  association,  it  is  felt 
that  some  tjrpe  of  regulation  for  all 
brokers  and  dealers  In  over-the-counter 
stocks  Is  necessary  to  provide  maximum 
protection  for  the  public.  Thus,  for 
those  dealers  who  do  not  choose  to  join 
such  an  association,  the  Commission  is 
given  the  authority  to  regulate  the  non- 
members  in  a  manner  similar  to  that  of 
the  association  and  to  charge  them  for 
this  additional  regulation.  Thus,  several 
segments  of  the  over-the-counter  mar- 
ket which  have  chosen  to  remain  for  the 


most   part   out.side   the  scheme  of  self- 
regulation  would  now  be  covered. 

The  1934  Act  embodies  the  concept 
that  entry  into  the  securities  buslne.ss 
should  be  the  ruht  of  anyone  regardless 
of  qualification.  The  report  of  the 
special  study  showed  that  this  concept 
is  now  obsolete  and  not  m  the  public 
intere.st.  Since  the  securities  business 
IS  i<rowini,'  larger  and  more  complex 
every  day,  it  is  only  natural  that  quali- 
flcatiuns  should  bt-  set  U)  eliminate  the 
incompetent  and  dishonest  'Ahu  attempt 
to  take  advantage  of  the  unwary  in- 
vestor. Registered  securities  associa- 
tions would  be  required  to  adopt  rules 
establishing  standards  of  trainini^,  ex- 
perience and  competence  fur  members 
and  their  employees  and  to  establish 
capital  requirements  for  members.  The 
Commission  would  have  the  authority  to 
cliange  any  rules  promulgated  by  the 
a.ssociations 

.■\s  a  supplement  to  the  strengthening 
of  entrance  requirements,  the  P'ederal 
bases  of  disqualification  of  brokers  would 
be  extended  to  include  offenses  involving 
.securities  tran.sactions  and  other  types  of 
financial  offenses  that  refiect  on  a  per- 
son's suitability  to  handle  other  people's 
money. 

This  bill  would  require  a  broker-dealer 
to  supervise  its  employees  much  more 
closely  than  it  has  in  the  past.  A  lart;e 
firm  would  be  required  to  check  the 
activities  of  its  br;inch  offices,  or  suffer 
censure  by  the  a.s.sociation. 

In  a  disciplinary  action,  the  Commis- 
sion could  proceed  directly  apainst  an 
employee  of  a  broker  or  dealer  rather 
than  airamst  the  entire  firm.  The  power 
of  a  rei^'istered  a.ssociation  so  to  act  would 
also  be  clarified  The  Commission  would 
be  empowered  to  impose  intermediate 
sanctions  short  of  puttint;  a  firm  out  of 
business  or  taking  no  action  at  all. 

The  amended  bill  retains  the  intra- 
state exemption  as  it  is  in  present  law. 
The  Senate  bill  would  have  required  these 
broker-dealers  who  conduct  an  ex- 
clusively intrastate  business  to  register 
under  the  1934  Act.  It  wa-s  felt  by  the 
House  that  the  regulation  of  these  indi- 
viduals should  be  left  to  the  States. 

Ret,'istered  .securities  a.ss(X?iations  will 
be  required  to  adopt  rules  desik'iied  to 
produce  fair  and  informative  quotations 
of  unlisted  securities. 

The  time  for  appealing  from  a  decision 
of  a  registered  a.ssociation  to  the  Com- 
mission is  shortened  from  60  to  30  days. 
The  Commission  is  empowered  to  order. 
after  a  hearing,  that  an  appeal  from  the 
registered  association  will  not  stay  the 
judgment  rendered  by  that  body  This 
Is  to  insure  that  individuals  disciplined 
by  the  association  will  not  take  advan- 
tage of  the  period  of  time  before  the 
Commission  reviews  the  case  to  commit 
further  acts  that  might  be  harmful  to 
the  public  interest. 

The  Hou.se  also  added  the  requirement 
that  the  Commission  report  to  Congress 
in  each  of  the  next  3  years  regarding  the 
effectiveness  of  the  amendments  to  the 
act  made  by  this  bill 

The  Commission  strongly  approves  this 
legislation  and  urges  that  it  be  enacted 
Into  law. 


I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  excerptg 
from  my  orginal  report  to  the  Senate  on 
S.  1642.  from  the  Committee  on  Banklag 
and  Currency,  and  an  endorsing  resolu. 
tion  adopted  by  the  Board  of  Govemon 
of  the  American  Bar  Association,  be  In- 
serted m  the  Record  following  my  re- 
marks 

Mr  President,  I  am  proud  to  have  been 
able  to  share  with  my  distinguished 
Chairman,  Senator  Robertson,  the  task 
of  guiding  this  highly  important  measure 
through  thl.s  body.  I  now  urge  that  we 
accept  S    1642  as  pas^sed  by  the  House. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recom, 
as  follows: 

General  Statement 
i    introduction 
.4    Special  study 

The  amendments  to  the  securities  law 
propo.sed  in  S  1642  have,  in  large  part,  bwn 
carefully  studied  and  favorably  considered 
by  this  committee  In  prior  years  More  re- 
cently, however,  the  need  for  these  amend- 
ments iias  heen  spi >tllk:hted  and  d"cumented 
by  those  portujns  of  the  Report  of  the  .Special 
Study  of  the  .Seciirltlt-s  Markeis  which  have 
been  tran-snntted  to  C'Miigre.s.s. 

The  Special  Study  was  authorized  and  di- 
rected by  the  CoJigress  In  Public  I.uw  87-196 
which  became  law  on  Septenil)er  5,  1961 
Senator  Williams,  chairman  of  the  Securities 
Subcommittee  of  this  committee,  summar- 
ized the  purpose  of  the  Special  .Study  when 
the  Senate  was  considering  the  resolution 
which   became  Public  Law  87  196: 

"House  Joint  Resolution  438  would  au- 
thorize $750,000  for  the  Securities  and  Ex- 
change Commission  to  make  a  study  and 
investigation  of  the  adequacy,  for  the  pro- 
tection of  Investors,  of  the  rules  of  national 
securities  exchanges  and  national  securltlei 
associations 

"Few  things  are  nvire  Important  to  the 
growth  of  American  industry  than  the  flow 
of  capital  through  its  markets  At  all  coeta, 
Investor  confidence  in  these  markets  must 
be  malnt.ilned.  With  this  In  mind.  I  have 
expressed  my  support  on  several  occaalcns 
'if  a  broad  t^tudy  .ii.d  Investigation  of  the 
securities  Industry 

"The  words  'study  and  Investigation'  as 
they  are  expressed  In  the  resolution  -and 
the  order  In  which  they  appear— are  very 
significant  Their  usage  Indicates  that  the 
Securities  and  Exchange  Commission  would 
be  authorized  not  only  to  search  for  abuae* 
In  present  laws  and  regulations  but  alao, 
through  a  comprehensive  study,  to  accumu- 
late the  facta  and  professional  opinions 
which  would  serve  as  a  firm  basis  for  future 
legislation  designed  to  offer  the  Investor 
more  substantial  protection  "  • 

Itepresentatlve  Harris,  chairman  of  the 
House  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce 
Conunlttee,  and  Representative  Mack,  then 
chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Com- 
merce and  Finance  of  that  committee,  also 
emphasized  the  need  for  and  the  broad  pur- 
p<^se  of  the  special  study  In  remarks  on  the 
floi.r  "f  the  HoiLse  ' 

By  Public  Law  87  561.  effective  July  27. 
1962.  the  reporting  date  for  the  special 
study  was  extended  and  additional  funds 
were    autiiorlzed    to    be   appropriated. 

On  April  3,  1963.  the  Commi-sslon  trans- 
mitted to  Congress  parts  I  and  III  of  the  re- 
port '     Part  II  w.ia  transmitted  on  July  l".* 
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,nd  the  final  portion,  part  IV.  is  expected  In 
the  near  future. 

B    Securities  industry 

.-nritles  markets  play  a  vital  role  m 
"^'s  economy  in  a  capltalisUc  society 
^^  ^f.htJe  corporate  form  of  enterprise 
"^  '^,'  sefurltles  are  an  Important  form  of 
P'*'"^!  nroiirty  The  markets  for  dlstrlb- 
P'""  ..curUles  into  public  bands  and  for 
"'^f  ,m^  tr^Tdlng  in  outstanding  securities 
"•^'veduecty  of  indirectly  large  numbers 
'ftSople  ^^  o-.ers  and  txaders.  But  at  least 
°  "^nv  imixirtant.  the  performance  of  tbe 
'^'^  m-ielnCrket*  affects  the  well-being  of 
^"li^nonn  md  contributes  Importantly  to 
^^*^  ^tinn's  economic  growth.  This  Is  why. 
^'  t  the  word  of  the^Securltles  Exchange 
"^^f  Q34  such  markets  are  "affected  with 
""'Lfionai  public  interest."  and  why  tiielr 
JerforSnce^ll  of  continuous  concern  to  the 

'^  rS^ute  of  the  securities  markets  has  an 
,  wJtlnt  bearing  on  the  flow  of  new  capital 
r^^vat'e  enterprise,  and  thus  on  the 
Country 's  rate  of  economic  growth.  As  the 
»M«l  study  report*,  during  the  5-year  pe- 
?^  957  61  corporations  In  the  United 
SUtes  raised  $39  ^billion  for  plant,  equip- 
ment and  working  caplUl  by  issuing  stocks 
Tnd  bonds  During  this  period  also  the  rates 
nf  vleld  and  interest  set  in  primary  securities 
miket*  importantly  affected  the  allocation 
Taxi  additional  amount  of  $109  billion  by 
US  corporations  for  plant  and  equipment 
expenditures  plus  $38  blUion  for  other  In- 
vestments and  increased  net  working  capital. 
such  expendittires  lie  at  the  heart  of  the 
lob-creatlng  processes  of  an  enterprise  econ- 
omy Tlius  as  brought  out  In  the  hearings. 
durlne  1962  the  650  member  firms  of  the  In- 
vestment Bankers  Association,  through  their 
2  600  offices  located  In  nearly  600  cities  across 
the  country,  raised  $15.3  billion  of  new  capi- 
tal for  Industry.  States,  cities,  and  non- 
Federal  governmental  agencies. 

•In  almost  every  ca.se.  this  money  found 
Its  way  into  payrolls.  People  were  given  Jobs 
working  on  the  thousands  of  projects  started 
with  this  money. 

■Economic  studies  have  developed  the  fact 
that  for  each  $10,000  of  money  raised  in  the 
form  of  new  Issues,  a  new  Job  for  a  year 
IB  created  Thus.  It  can  be  estimated  that 
1  500  000  people  are  working  this  year  on 
enterprises  which  were  started  last  year  with 
the  funds  raised  by  the  Investment  banking 
Industry  in   the   form  of  new  Issues. 

"Since  the  war  we  have  raised  on  a  com- 
parable biusis  $215  billion— a  lot  of  money 
furnlshini^  much  new  employment  across  the 
country."  '■ 

The     securities     markets.     In     providing 
through  an  elaborate  structure  the  means 
to  bring  b\ivers  and  sellers  together  and  to 
reflect   the   price  of  capital   funds  and  the 
value  of  capital  assets  In  the  economy,  have 
widely  distributed  ownership  In  such  capital 
assets  directly  or  Indirectly  In  the  economy. 
As  the  special  study  points  out.  by  the  end 
of   1961.    individuals    had    accumulated    net 
financial  savings  of  approximately  $900  bil- 
lion, of  which   direct  holding  of  corporate 
securities   represented   more  than  one-half; 
these  holdings  were  more  than  twice  as  large 
as  the  deposits  and  currency  of  Individuals. 
The    New    York    Stock    Exchange    estimates 
that  In  April  1962  over  17  million  individuals 
owned  shares  In  publicly  held  corporations. 
In  addition  to  direct  holdings,  private  re- 
tirement   and    insurance    programs   for    In- 
dividuals, dependent  to  a  large  extent  on  In- 
vestments in  corporate  securities,  potentially 
affect  an  even  larger  segement  of  the  popula- 
tion     Bv  the  end  of  1961.  holdings  of  cor- 
porate securities  by  life  Insurance  companies 
and  private  pension  funds  were  estimated 
at   $93    billion,    of    which   corporate   stocks 
represented     about    40    percent.      Personal 

'Hearings  on  8.  1«42.  p.  81. 
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trust   funds   held   $57   billion    In   corporate 
securities,    mostly    common    and    preferred 

Such  a  large  distribution  of  claims  to  cap- 
ital assets  to  such  a  large  number  of  people 
requires  a  large  volume  of  trading  and  dis- 
tribution. According  to  the  special  study 
report,  the  total  dollar  volunie  of  stocks, 
rights,  and  warrants  traded  on  the  14  regis- 
tered stock  exchanges  in  1962  amounted  to 
$55  billion,  of  which  the  New  York  Stock 
Exchange  alone  accounted  for  86  percent. 
The  study  report  estimates  further  that  in 
1961  the  dollar  volume  of  trading  In  over- 
the-counter  securities,  considering  only 
public  sales,  equaled  about  35  percent  of 
that  traded  on  the  exchanges.  Share  vol- 
ume, however,  on  the  over-the-counter  mar- 
ket was  estimated  to  be  75  percent  of  ex- 
change volume  in  that  year. 

The  size  of  the  securities  industry  and  Its 
Importance  to  our  Nation's  business,  com- 
merce, and  financial  structure  clearly  require 
that  Congress  give  special  attention  to  this 
segment  of  our  economy. 

C.  Present  law 
The  Securities  Act  of  1933  was  the  first  of 
the  six  Federal  securities  statutes  enacted. 
That  act  requires  full  disclosure  In  the  ini- 
tial public  distribution  of  securities  and 
contains  antlfraud  provisions.  The  Secu- 
rities Exchange  Act  of  1934,  the  second  Fed- 
eral securities  statute  enacted,  contains 
antlfraud  provisions,  and  also  disclosure 
provisions  concerning  securities  listed  on 
exchanges.  The  Securities  Exchange  Act  also 
establishes  standards  of  conduct  for  those 
In  the  securities  business.  These  standards 
are  enforced  In  two  complementary  ways: 
( 1 )  through  direct  controls  by  the  Commis- 
sion, and  (2)  through  self-regulation  by  in- 
dustry groups,  with  appropriate  oversight  by 
the  Conunlsslon. 

The  other  Federal  securities  acts  are: 

1.  The  Trust  Indenture  Act  of  1939.  which, 
Integrated  with  the  Securities  Act.  provides 
that  certain  bonds  and  similar  evidences  of 
Indebtedness  shall  be  Issued  under  an  In- 
denture meeting  specified  requirements.  In- 
cluding an  Independent  and  financially  re- 
sponsible trustee,  and  that  the  Indenture 
be  duly  qualified  with  the  Commission. 

2.  The  Investment  Advisers  Act  of  1940. 
which  requires  the  registration  of  persons 
whose  business  is  advising  or  Informing 
others  about  securities,  and  regulates  their 
contracts  and  transactions. 

3.  The  Investment  Company  Act  of  1940. 
which  relates  to  entitles  whose  primary  busi- 
ness is  investing  in  other  companies:  e.g..  a 
mutual  fund.  Such  entitles  must  register 
with  the  Commission,  and  their  manage- 
ment, voting  and  capital  structure,  financial 
reporting,  and  offering  of  securities  are  sub- 
ject to  Commission  regulation. 

4.  The  Public  Utility  Holding  Company 
Act  of  1935,  which  was  enacted  to  meet  the 
special  problems  of  those  companies  holding 
as  subsidiaries  gas  and  electric  utilities.  It 
requires  the  holding  companies  to  register, 
regulates  their  finances  and  operations,  and 
provides  for  simplification  and  integration 
of  the  holding  company  structure. 

These  six  Federal  securities  laws  protect 
Investors  by  a  two-pronged  approach:  (1) 
Regulation  of  practices  of  Issuers  of  secu- 
rities such  as  the  disclosure  requirements 
In  the  Securities  Act  of  1933  and  the  Secu- 
rities Exchange  Act,  and  (2)  regulation  of 
practices  of  those  in  the  securities  trading 
business  and  related  businesses,  such  as  the 
regulation  of  broker-dealers  in  the  Securi- 
ties Exchange  Act.  S.  1642  would  Improve 
the  Investor  protection  provisions  in  each 
category. 

D.  Testimony  on  S.  1642 

Sections  2,  6(a).  6(b).  and  7  of  S.   1642 

deal  with  the  strengthening  of  qualification 

standards   and   controls   over    those   in    the 

securities  business  and  the  strengthening  of 


self-regulation.     This  portion  of  the  bill  Is 
strongly  supported  by  the  major  groups  In 
the  securities  Industry  and  by  many  others. 
The  remainder  of  S.  1642  deals  with  the 
Improvement  of  investor  protection  through 
expanded    disclosure    (similar   to   that   now 
required  of  Issuers  of  securities  listed  on  an 
exchange)    and   other   requirements  for   is- 
suers of  over-the-counter  securities  in  whicli 
there  is  a  public  interest.     This  portion  of 
the  bill  was  unanimously  supported  by  the 
major  securities  industry  groups,  and  also 
by   the   U.S.    Chamber   of   Commerce.     The 
National   Association   of   Securities   Dealers, 
the   Association   of   Stock   Exchange   Firms, 
the  Investment  Bankers  Association,  and  the 
U.S.  Chamber  of  Commerce  suggested  certain 
changes  in  the  bill.  Other  individuals,  firms, 
and  groups,  including  the  National  Associa- 
tion of  Real  Estate  Boards,  supported  this 
portion  of  S.  1642.    This  part  of  the  bill  was 
also  supported  by  the  Federal  Reserve  Board. 
Although  Individuals  have  registered  op- 
position to  disclosure  provisions  of  S.  1642, 
there  is  no  general  opposition  to  this  portion 
of   the    bill.     However,   the   Department   of 
Commerce,  the  American  Bankers   Associa- 
tion,  and   the   U.S.   Chamber  of  Commerce 
qualified    their    support    by    recommending 
that  the  provisions   of  the  bill  relating   to 
banks  be  administered   by  the  appropriate 
Federal  bank  regulatory  agencies.    The  com- 
mittee  has  so   provided.     The  FDIC,   while 
favoring  full  and  proper  disclosure  by  banks, 
opposed  S.  1642  as  Introduced.     The  Comp- 
troller of  the  Currency  stated  that  his  pres- 
ent rules  in  this  area  as  to  national  banks 
are  suflaclent  and  that  amendments  of  this 
sort  should  be  to  the  appropriate  banking 
acts.      The    insurance    Industry,    while    not 
opposing  the  provisions  of  the  bill  generally, 
has  maintained,   as  has  the  U.S.  Chamber 
of  Commerce,  that  they  should  not  be  ap- 
plicable to  insurance  companies. 


II.     DISCLOSURE 

The  two  portions  of  S.  1642— disclosure, 
and  qualifications  and  self-regulation— will 
work  together  to  Insure  Improved  standards 
In  the  securities  markets  by  the  combination 
of  better  Information  about  securities  on  the 
one  hand,  and  better  qualified  people  to  sell 
them  on  the  other.  For  convenience,  how- 
ever, this  general  discussion  is  divided  into 
two  parts — one  for  each  of  the  two  portions 
of  S.  1642. 

A.  Background 

1.  Disclosure  Philosophy  of  the  Federal 
Securities  Laws 
The  Federal  securities  laws  are  based  upon 
the  principle  that  the  public  Interest  Is 
furthered  and  investors  are  protected  from 
securities  frauds  when  they  are  provided  with 
adequate  financial  and  other  information  to 
permit  informed  investment  decisions  about 
the  securities  In  which  they  might  Invest, 
or  have  Invested.  This  Is  reflected  In  the 
preamble  of  the  Securities  Act  of  1933.  which 
recites  the  purpose  of  that  act  to  be — 

"To  provide  full  and  fair  disclosure  of  the 
character  of  securities  sold  In  Interstate  and 
foreign  commerce  and  through  the  malls,  and 
to  prevent  frauds  In  the  sale  thereof,  and 
for  other  purposes." 

The  Securities  Act  of  1933  made  this  prin- 
ciple applicable  to  securities  initially  offered 
for  public  sale,  and  the  history  of  the  Securi- 
ties Exchange  Act  of  1934  shows  that  It  was 
considered  equally  applicable  to  securities 
traded  In  the  securities  markets.  Thus,  this 
committee,  in  Its  1934  report  on  stock  ex- 
change practices,  stated: 

"It  Is  universally  conceded  that  adequate 
Information  as  to  the  financial  structure  and 
condition  of  a  corporation  is  Indispensable  to 
an  intelligent  determination  of  the  quality 
of  Its  securities.  The  concept  of  a  free  and 
open  market  for  securities  necessarily  Im- 
plies that  the  buyer  and  seller  are  acting  In 
the  exercise  of  an  enlightened  Judgment  as 
to  what  consUtute*  a  fair  price.    Insofar  as 
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the  judgment  1b  warped  by  false.  Inaccurate, 
or  Incomplete  Information  regarding  the 
corporation,  the  market  price  falia  to  reflect 
the  normal  operation  of  supply  and  de- 
mand." • 

The  need  for  accurate  Information  as  a 
baslB  for  Inveatment  decisions  and  as  a  bul- 
wark against  fraud  and  manipulation  has 
been  recognized  not  only  by  the  Congress, 
but  by  leaders  of  the  financial  and  business 
community  who  testified  before  the  sub- 
committee on  S.  1642.  They  agree  that  It  la 
essential  for  the  proper  ftinctlonlng  of  free 
capital  markets  that  securities  be  bought  and 
sold  on  the  basis  of  reliable  and  complete  In- 
formation. As  the  author  of  a  recent  study 
sponsored  by  the  Financial  Analysts  Federa- 
tion stated: 

"We  believe  that  no  responsible  manage- 
ment wants  to  have  among  Its  shareholders 
those  who  have  psUd  too  much  for  the  stock 
of  their  company  due  to  Inadequate  or  poorly 
timed  Information. 

"Unfounded  rumors  grow  better  In  dark- 
ness than  In  the  light  of  facta.  The  policy 
of  providing  complete  information  at  the 
usual  periodic  reporting  times  has  the  defi- 
nite advantage  of  precluding  great  surprises' 
to  the  ohareholders  and.  perhaps  more  im- 
portantly. It  lessens  the  likelihood  of  excessive 
overvaluation  or  undervaluation  of  the  com- 
pany's common  stock  In  the  marketplace."  ' 
•  •  •  «  • 

m.    QUAianCATIONS    and    SELF-REGUUITION 

A.  Background 

One  of  the  baalc  purposes  of  the  Securities 
Exchange  Act  of  1934  la  to  regulate  the  con- 
duct of  broker-dealers  and  persons  associated 
with  them,  both  through  direct  Conamisslon 
controls  and  through  self-regulation  by  in- 
dustry groups,  with  appropriate  Commission 
oversight.  Sections  15 (a>  and  15(b)  of  the 
act  supply  direct  Commission  controls  by 
requiring,  with  some  exceptions,  broker- 
dealers  doing  business  otherwise  than  on 
an  exchange  to  register  with  the  Commission 
and  by  providing  for  denial  or  revocation  If 
a  firm,  or  any  person  associated  with  It.  has 
been  convicted  of  crimes  Involving  securities 
transactions  or  the  securities  business,  is 
enjoined  from  engaging  In  any  act  or  prac- 
tice In  connection  with  securities  transac- 
tions, or  has  willfully  violated  either  the 
Securities  Act  of  1933  or  the  Securities  Ex- 
change Act  of  1934 

The  act  has,  since  its  enactment  and 
continuously  to  the  present,  also  recognized 
that  self-regulation  by  the  Industry,  with 
appropriate  Commission  (iverslght.  Is  a  nec- 
essary and  desirable  complement  tn  the  di- 
rect Commission  controls  The  act  provides 
that  national  securities  exchanges  could  and 
should  add  to  investor  protection  through 
supervision  and  discipline  of  member  broker- 
dealers  and  persons  associated  with  such 
broker-dealers.  Sections  6  bi  and  6(di  re- 
quire, respectively,  that  the  rules  of  an  ex- 
change provide  for  the  disciplining  of  Its 
members  and  that  the  rules  be  adequate  to 
Insure  fair  dealing  and  to  protect  investors. 
Section  6(c)  provides  that  nothing  In  the 
act  shall  prevent  an  exchange  from  adopt- 
ing and  enforcing  any  rule  not  inconsistent 
with  the  act  and  the  regulations  thereunder 
and  the  applicable  law  of  the  State  In  which 
it  la  located.  Commission  oversight  la  pro- 
vided by  several  aectlona  Section  6  gives 
the  Commission  some  discretion  In  approv- 
ing or  disapproving  an  application  by  an  ex- 
change for  registration  Section  I9iai(3» 
empowers  the  Commission  to  suspend  or 
expel  a  broker-dealer  from  membership  for 
violations  of  the  act.  Section  19(ai  i  1 1  em- 
powers the  Commission  to  suspend  for  up 
to  12  months  or   withdraw   the   registration 
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of  an  exchange  If  the  exchange  haa  violated 
the  act  or  h.w  failed  to  enforce,  so  far  as 
is  within  Its  power,  compliance  with  the 
act  by  a  member  or  by  an  Issuer  of  a  se- 
curity registered  there<jn.  Section  19(b) 
empowers  the  Commission  to  alter  or  sup- 
plement the  rules  uf  <in  exchange  in  certain 
areas. 

Self-reirvilfttlon  In  the  securities  Industry 
was  further  extended  In  1938  Senator  Ma- 
loney.  then  a  member  of  this  committee. 
Introduced  ri  3255,  which  was  enacted  that 
year  and  la  popularly  cited  aa  the  "Maloney 
Act"  Section  15A  of  the  Securities  Ex- 
change Act,  added  by  the  Malnney  Act.  pro- 
vides for  registration  with  the  Commission 
of  national  securities  associations,  which  are 
organizations  of  over-the-counter  broker- 
dealers  established  primarily  for  the  purpose 
uf  providing,  In  the  uver-the-cuunter  market, 
a  medium  for  self-regulation  comparable  to 
the  securities  exchanges  In  the  listed  market. 
SectUin  15A  contains  deUiUed  provisions  con- 
cerning the  rules,  organization,  and  disci- 
plinary proceedings  of  such  associations  and 
gives  the  Ccjmmlsslon  bruad  oversight,  simi- 
lar U)  that  It  haa  over  exchangea. 

The  report  of  this  committee  accompany- 
ing the  Maloney  Act  gave  the  following  state- 
ment of  the  philosophy  upon  which  Its  pro- 
posal to  regulate  over-the-counter  marketa 
was  based : 

"The  committee  believes  that  there  are  two 
alternative  programs  by  which  this  prnblem 
could  be  met.  The  first  would  Involve  a  pro- 
nounced expansion  vt  the  organization  of 
the  Securities  and  Exchange  Commission; 
the  multiplication  of  branch  offices;  a  large 
Increase  in  the  expenditure  of  public  funds; 
an  Increase  In  the  problem  of  avoiding  the 
evils  of  bureaucracy;  and  a  minute,  detailed, 
and  rigid  regulation  of  business  conduct 
by  law.  It  might  very  well  mean  expanding 
the  present  process  of  regl.stratlon  of  brokers 
and  dealers  with  the  Commission  to  include 
the  proscription  not  only  of  the  dl.shonest. 
but  also  of  those  unwilling  or  unable  to 
conform  to  rigid  standards  of  financial  re- 
sponsibility, professional  conduct,  and  tech- 
nical proficiency  The  second  of  these  alter- 
native programs,  which  the  committee  be- 
lieves dl.itinctly  preferable  to  the  tirst.  Is  em- 
bodied In  S  3255  This  program  Is  ba.sed 
upon  cooperative  regulation.  In  which  the 
tiisk  will  be  lan;ely  performed  by  represenUi- 
tlve  organizations  of  Investment  b.\nkers, 
dealers,  and  brokers,  with  the  Government 
exercising  appropriate  supervision  In  the 
public  interest,  and  exercl.slng  supplementary 
powers  of  direct  regulation  In  the  con- 
cept of  a  really  well-organi/.ed  and  well- 
conducted  sU)ck  exchange,  under  the  super- 
vision provided  by  the  Securities  ExohauKe 
Act  of  1934,  one  may  perceive  something  of 
the  possibilities  of  such  a  program"  " 

.\t  present,  only  one  securities  association, 
the  National  .Assix-latlon  of  Securities  Deal- 
ers. Inc  (the  NASD  I.  Is  registered  under  sec- 
tion 15.^  The  position  of  the  Commission 
with  respect  to  the  creation  of  additional 
securities  ass<jclatlons  Is  given  In  a  letter 
from  the  Commission 

Since  1938,  Congress  has  ccsntlnued  to  give 
Its  attention  to  problems  concerning  the 
qualifications  of,  and  controls  over,  persona 
in  the  securities  business  and  to  self-regula- 
tion. In  1940,  the  Investment  Advisers  Act 
of  1940  was  passed  That  act.  mixleled  some- 
what after  the  Securities  Exchange  Act  of 
1934.  protects  tlie  public  and  investors 
against  malpractices  by  persons  paid  fi«r 
advising   others   about   securities 

Early  In  1959.  Senator  Robertson,  chair- 
man of  this  committee,  Introduced  five  bills. 
prop<jelntr  amendments  to  all  Petleral  secu- 
rities acts  except  the  Public  Utility  H[)ldlng 
Company  Act  Extensive  hearings  were  held 
by  this  committee  .md   by  the  House  Inter- 
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state  and  Foreign  Commerce  Committee  on 
related  bills  On  June  28.  1960,  your  cfxa 
mlttee  reported  five  substitute  bills.  Th^ 
bills  were  limited  to  suggestions  orlglnatSi 
with  or  approved  by  the  Commission-  ^ 
committee,  recognizing  the  short  time  re 
malnlng  In  the  86th  Congress  and  dealrlM 
to  Insure  legislation  by  both  bodies,  poi^ 
poned  consideration  of  cert.iln  controversUi 
legislation  originally  proposed  by  the  Com. 
mission  (Congressional  Record,  vol.  io<j  rS 
12.  pp.  15611-15612).  Among  these  five  biS 
were  S.  3773.  to  amend  the  Investment  Ad- 
visers Act,  and  S.  3770.  to  amend  the  Securi- 
ties Exchange  Act;  Senate  Rep<3rtfl  Noa.  noo 
and  1757,  respectively,  accompanied  those 
bills. 

S.  3773  was  Intended  to  effect  a  general 
strengthening  of  the  Advisers  Act  and  dealt 
In  detail  with  the  qualifications  of  Invest- 
ment  advisers.  For  example,  It  proposed  to 
Increase  the  number  of  financial  offenaes 
that  would  serve  as  the  basis  of  denial  or 
revocation  of  registration  of  an  Investment 
adviser,  to  add  an  Intermediate  sanction  of 
suspension  for  up  to  12  months  In  lieu  of 
revocation;  and  to  make  changes  in  the  pro- 
cedure for  postponement  of  registration. 
S.  3770  proposed  similar  changes  In  the  Se- 
curities Exchange  Act.  with  regard  to  the 
registration  of  broker-dealers.  In  order  to 
create  a  parity  In  the  registration  provlsloni 
of  the  two  acts;  it  also  contained  two  amend- 
ments to  section  15A. 

The  five  bills  reported  by  this  committee 
on  June  28.  1960.  were  passed  by  the  Senate 
on  July  2  On  August  30  of  that  year  the 
House  of  Representatives  pasted  S.  3773, 
amending  the  Investment  Advisers  Act,  and 
S  3771.  amending  the  Trust  Indenture  Act, 
but  none  of  the  other  bills.  Thus,  the  qual- 
ification provisions  of  the  Advisers  Act  were 
made  far  stronger  than  the  qualification  pro- 
visions of  the  Exchange  Act. 

S  1642  deals  with  many  of  the  .same  prob- 
lems considered  In  S.  3770.  and  dealt  with 
by  statuUiry  amendment.  Insofar  lu;  invest- 
ment advisers  are  concerned,  In  S.  3773.  8. 
1642  also  contains  amendments  similar  to 
the  two  amendments  to  section  15A  proposed 
in  3. 3770. 

The  portion  of  S.  1642  which  would 
strengthen  the  qualification  standards  of, 
and  controla  over,  those  In  the  securities 
bu.slness  and  enlarge  the  scope  of  self-regula- 
tion contains  the  following  proposed  changee 
in  existing  law: 

"All  over-the-counter  broker  or  dealer 
firms  would  be  required  to  be  members  of  a 
registered   securities   a.ssoclatlon. 

'Registered  securities  associations  would 
be  required  to  adopt  rules  establishing 
standards  of  training,  experience,  compe- 
tence and  other  quallflcatUins  for  membere 
and  persons  associated  with  members  and 
to  e.'^tabllsh  capital  requirements  for  mem- 
bers 

"The  Commission  would  be  empowered.  In 
disciplinary  proceedings,  to  proceed  directly 
against  an  Individual  associated  with  a 
broker  or  dealer  In  lieu  of  prtx-eedlng  against 
the  entire  firm,  and  the  authority  of  a  na- 
tional securities  association  to  do  the  same 
would  be  clarified 

"In  disciplinary  proceedings  against  a  firm, 
the  Commission  would  be  expressly  empow- 
ered to  lmp<v;e  the  lesser  sanctions  of  tem- 
porary su.'^penslon  of  registration  for  up  to  13 
months  or  censure.  If  It  concludes  that  the 
drastic  step  revoking  registration  Is  not 
warranted 

"The  Commission  s  powers  to  require 
alteration  or  supplementation  of  the  rules 
of  a  registered  securities  association  relating 
to  organlz;itlon.  discipline,  and  eligibility  for 
membership  would   be  broadened. 

"Certain  other  changes  would  be  made. 
Including  a  slight  broadening  of  the  cate- 
gory nf  crimes.  Injunctions,  acta,  and  omla- 
alona    that    afford    a    basis    for    disciplinary 
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hv  the  commission.  Including 
P^*!^lrion  of  willfully  aiding  and  abetting 
^  addition  °^  7  ,i^re  reasonably  to  super- 
in  violations^  or  ^an        ^^^^   ^^^   ^^^^^^^ 

,1^  eniplo>ee8  an  ceding:  elimlnat- 

^^^^^^fhecSeo"  registered  brokers  and 
"^8-  '"^  ?Z  n^essltv  for  proving  that  the 
dealers,  ^^^  "umentalitles  of  Interstate  or 
malls  or  '"^\';;r^  were  used  in  a  particular 
'"^'^.^  tr^nsTctTon!  eliminating  the  ex- 
P"^f ,  from  rSstrktlon  for  broker,  or 
•^""^"rwicrbSness  is  'exclusively  intra- 
''f  hut  X  use  the  malls  or  any  means  or 
,t4te  but  w-^o  u^  interstate  or  foreign 
'^"i^^rce  shortening  the  period  for  appeals 
^'"r  rJ.nm^lsslon  from  action  taken  by  a 
"'  ut^rS^u^  ties  association  from  60  to 
"*^  «  elvlng  the  Commission  the  power 
30  ,?;/!■  swot  action  taken  by  a  registered 
«'  '"fes  ablation  while  the  appeal  Is 
"^^inlbefSTthe  commission.  If  the  CJom- 
SSon  S£  that  the  public  Interest  or  the 
^^Uon  of  investors  requires  such  action; 
^Sg  a  registered  securities  association 
X  e  rules  relating  to  quotations  of  securl- 
uesSd  other  than  on  an  exchange,  which 

T..  «hail  be  designed  to  produce  fair  and 
mo  mat' ve  quotations;  and  making  certain 

th/r  clarlfvlng  changes  In  existing  law." 
"Xi    amendments'  have    been    strongly 
.nnnorted  bv  the  following  groups  in  state- 
Si  S^d  testimony  before  the  committee: 
1    National  Association  of  Securities  Deal- 

""2   Investment  Bankers  Association. 

I  Association  of  Stock  Exchange  Firms. 
i.  National    Association    of    Real    Estate 

Boards. 

5  New  York  Stock  Exchange. 

6  American  Stock  Exchange. 

7  Midwest  Stock  Exchange. 

8  Pacific  Coast  Stock  Exchange. 

9  Detroit  Stock  Exchange. 

10  Boston  Stock  Exchange. 

II  Investors  Diversified  Services.  Inc. 
In   addition,    the    Association    of    Mutual 

Fund  Plan  Sponsors,  Inc.  supported  the  re- 
quirement that  all  broker-dealers  doing  any 
over-the-counter  buslnesa  be  required  to  be 
members  of  a  registered  securities  associa- 
tion, but  made  no  comment  on  the  remainder 
of  S.  1642.  

RESOLtmoN  Adopted  by  the  Board  or  Oov- 
CRNORS  Upon  Recommendation  or  tot  Sec- 
tion or  Corporation  Banking  and  Busi- 
ness Law.  Mat  18,  1964 

Resolved.  That  the  American  Bar  Associa- 
tion support  in  principle  provisions  of  Senate 
bill  1642.  88th  Congress  (called  the  Securities 
Act  Amendments  of  1963)  intended  to  ac- 
complish the  following  objectives: 

(a)  Improve  Investor  protection  in  the 
over-the-counter  market  by  extending  the 
reporting  requirements  (sees.  12,  13),  proxy 
rules  (sec.  14)  and  "Insider"  trading  provi- 
sions (sec  16)  of  the  Securities  Exchange 
Act  of  1934.  which  now  apply  solely  to 
"listed"  companies,  to  certain  other  com- 
panies In  which  there  la  a  aubstential  public 
Interest; 

lb)  Extend  and  strengthen  the  standards 
of  entrance  Into  the  securities  business  and 
define.  In  more  particular  terms,  the  powers 
of  Industry  self-regulating  groups  and  of  the 
SEC;  and 

(c)  Curb  excessive  swings  in  the  prices  of 
new  "hot  Issues"  by  lengthening  the  period 
for  dellverv  of  prospectuses  with  reepect 
to  sectu-ltles  Issued  to  the  public  for  the  first 
time,  with  power  in  the  Commission,  how- 
ever, to  shorten  the  period;  be  it  further 
Resolved.  That  the  section  of  Corporation. 
Banking  and  Business  Law  be  authorized 
to  represent  the  American  Bar  Association 
In  supporting  enactment  of  such  legislation; 
and  to  make  such  apj)eftrance8  before  con- 
gressional committees  and  to  take  such  other 
action  as  may  be  deemed  desirable  to  that 
end. 
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Mr.  ROBERTSON.  Mr.  President,  I 
renew  my  motion  that  the  Senate  concur 
in  the  amendment  of  the  House. 

The  PRESroiNG  OFFICER.  The 
question  Is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion 
of  the  Senator  from  Virginia. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
that  the  Senate  reconsider  the  vote  by 
which  the  Senate  has  concurred  in  the 
House  amendment. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to.    ^^^^^^^_^ 

ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  it  is 
anticipated  that  shortly  there  will  be 
brought  up  a  treaty  on  the  Executive 
Calendar,  known  as  the  Supplementary 
Convention  of  Extradition  With  Belgium. 
I  ask  vmanlmous  consent  that  the  yea- 
and-nay  vote  called  for  on  treaties  be 
held  on  this  convention  at  2  o'clock  this 

afternoon.  i.    v.  ,    „ 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  before 
that  request  is  tied  down,  is  it  a  treaty 
that  we  are  expected  to  vote  on? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Supplementary  Convention  of  Extradi- 
tion With  Belgium. 

Is  there  objection?  The  Chair  hears 
none,  and  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD,  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  following 
the  vote  on  the  treaty  the  Senate  take 
up  the  Vietnam  joint  resolution  (S.J. 
Res.  189)  to  promote  the  maintenance 
of  international  peace  and  security  in 
southeast  Asia. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  request  is  agreed  to. 


EXECUTIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the  con- 
sideration of  executive  business  for  the 
consideration  of  the  convention  on  the 
Executive  Calendar. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Senate  proceeded  to  consider  executive 
business. 

SUPPLEMENTARY  CONVENTION  OF 
EXTRADITION  WITH  BELGIUM 

The  Senate,  as  in  conunlttee  of  the 
whole,  proceeded  to  consider  the  Sup- 
plementary Convention  of  Extradition 
With  Belgium  (Ex.  C.  88th  Cong..  2d 
sess.),  dated  in  Brussels.  November  14, 
1963,  which  was  read  the  second  time,  as 
follows: 

SITPPLEMENTART    CONVENTION    TO    THE    EX-HIA- 

ornoN  CONVENTION  or  October  26,  1901, 
and  the  Sxjpplementart  Convention  or 
June  20,  1935,  Between  the  Unpted  States 
or  America  and  Belgium 
The  Government  of  the  United  States  of 
America  and  the  Government  of  His  Majesty 
the  King  of  the  Belgians.  ,.  *    ^, 

Being  desirous  of  enlarging  the  list  or 
crimes  and  offenses  on  account  of  which  ex- 
tradition may  be  granted  under  the  Conven- 
tion concluded  between  the  two  countrtea  on 
October  26  1901,  and  the  Supplementary 
Convention  concluded  between  the  two 
countries  on  June  20,  1935,  with  a  view  to 


the  better  administration  of  Justice  and  the 
prevention  of  crimes  In  their  respecUve  ter- 
ritories and  Jurisdictions, 

Have  resolved  to  conclude  a  further  Sup- 
plementary Convention  for  this  purpose  and 
have  appointed  as  their  Plenipotentiaries: 

The  President  of  the  United  States  of 
America: 

His  Excellency  Mr.  Douglas  MacArthur  u, 
Ambassador  Extraordinary  and  Plenipotenti- 
ary of  the  United  States  of  America  at  Brus- 

His  Majesty  the  King  of  the  Belgians: 

His  Excellency  Mr.  Paul-Henri  Spaak,  Min- 
ister for  Foreign  Affairs, 

Wlio,  after  having  exhibited  to  each  other 
their  respective  full  powers,  found  to  be  in 
due  and  proper  form,  have  agreed  as  follows: 
article  I 

1  In  Article  I  of  the  Extradition  Conven- 
tion of  October  26,  1901,  the  words:  "as  prin- 
cipals or  accessories"  are  deleted. 

2.  The  last  paragraph  of  Article  n  of  the 
Convention  is  replaced  by  the  following  pro- 
vision: "There  are  Included  in  the  crimes 
and  offenses  above  enumerated  both  the  at- 
tempt to  commit  any  of  such  crimes  or  of- 
fenses and  participation  as  an  accessory 
thereto,  when  such  attempt  or  participa- 
tion is  punishable  by  the  laws  of  the  two 
countries."  ^    ^         ,  . 

3.  Paragraph  13  of  Article  n  of  the  said 
Extradition  Convention  of  October  26,  1901, 
is  completed  by  the  following  words:  "as 
well  as  the  abduction  or  detention  of  a  per- 
son or  persons  In  order  to  exact  money  from 
them  or  their  families,  or  for  any  other  un- 
lawful end."  ^^  ^  ^    *v.    He* 

4  The  following  acts  are  added  to  the  list 
of  crimes  and  offenses  numbered  1  to  14 
m  the  said  article  n  of  the  Extradition  Con- 
vention of  October  26,  1901.  and  to  the  llat 
of  crimes  and  offenses  numbered  15  and  18 
in  the  first  Article  of  the  Supplementary 
Extradition  Convention  concluded  between 
the  two  countries  on  June  20,  1935;  that  Is 

to  S&V ' 

17  "perjury  or  the  giving  of  false  testi- 
mony when  It  is  punishable  by  the  laws  of 
the  two  countries; 

18.  abduction  or  detention  of  women  or 
girls  for  Immoral  purposes; 

19  bribery  of  public  oflaclals  or  persons 
charged  with  a  public  service;  ^,,  .^„„ 

20  exposure  or  abandonment  of  children, 
willful  desertion  or  willful  nonsupport  of 
minor  or  dependent  children,  or  of  other  de- 
pendent persons,  provided  that  the  crime  or 
offense  Is  extraditable  under  the  laws  of  both 
countries:  i„-« 

21  Crimes  or  offenses  against  the  laws 
relating  to  the  Illicit  traffic  in  narcotic  drugs. 


ARTICLE  n 

The  present  Supplementary  Convention 
shall  be  considered  as  an  Integral  part  of  toe 
said  Extradition  Convention  of  October  28. 
1901  and  It  Is  agreed  that  the  final  para- 
graph of  Article  II  of  that  Convention  as  set 
forth  herein  shall  be  applicable  under  ap- 
propriate circumstances  to  all  the  crimes  and 
offenses  listed  in  the  said  Convention  of 
October  26,  1901,  to  the  crimes  and  offenaes 
listed  in  the  said  Supplementary  Convention 
of  June  20,  1935,  and  to  the  crimes  and 
offenses  listed  In  the  present  Supplementary 
Convention. 

AHTICLE  m 

The  present  Supplementary  Convention 
shall  be  ratified  and  the  instruments  of 
ratification  shall  be  exchanged  at  Washing- 
ton as  soon  as  possible. 

It  shall  enter  Into  force  1  month  after  the 
exchange  of  ratifications  a^d  It  «^1  J»^- 
tmue  in  force  and  cease  to  have  effect  In  the 
same  manner  aa  the  said  Convention  o(f 
October  26,  1901. 

In  wrrNESs  wHEEEor,  the  respective  Piem- 
potentlaries  have  signed  the  present  Supple- 
mentary   Convention    In    the    English    and 
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French  languages,  and  have  hereunto  affixed 
their  seals. 

Done  at  Brussels,  in  duplicate,  this  14th 
day  of  November  1963 

For  the  Government  of  the  United  State* 
of  America: 

DonoLAS  Mac  Arthur  2d 

For  the   Government    of    His    Majesty   the 
King  of  the  Belgians 
P.  H.  Spaak 

Mr.  FXJLBRIGHT.  Mr.  President, 
this  is  a  simple  convention.  It  Is  en- 
titled "Supplementary  Convention  to 
the  Extradition  Convention  of  October 
26.  1901.  and  the  Supplementary  Con- 
vention of  June  20.  1935,  between  the 
United  States  of  America  and  Belgium." 

The  first  extradition  convention  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  Belgium 
was  signed  on  March  19,  1874.  Subse- 
quently extensions  of  the  convention 
have  been  made  from  time  to  time,  the 
last  being  on  August  24.  1935. 

The  convention  merely  adds  new 
crimes  which  are  made  extraditable 
under  the  convention. 

The  crimes  covered  by  the  new  con- 
vention are  perjury;  abduction  or  deten- 
tion of  women  or  girls  for  immoral  pur- 
poses; bribery  of  public  officials;  expos- 
ure, abandonment,  or  nonsupport  of 
children;  and  narcotics  offenses.  These 
crimes  are  added  to  the  other  crimes 
covered  by  pre-existing  conventions. 

The  convention  also  provides  that  the 
accessories  to  the  crimes  which  are  cov- 
ered In  the  previous  agreements  are  also 
made  extraditable.  Under  the  1901  con- 
vention, the  language  "when  such  at- 
tempt or  participation  is  punishable  by 
the  laws  of  the  two  countries"  applies  to 
attempt  only,  and  not  to  accessories. 
The  new  convention  applies  to 
accessories. 

This  convention  is  In  the  nature  of  a 
routine  extension  of  the  coverage  of  a 
convention  for  extradition.  It  was  ap- 
proved unanimously  by  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations.  I  do  not  believe 
there  is  any  objection  to  it  whatsoever. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  provisions  of  the  unanimous-consent 
agreement,  the  vote  on  the  resolution  of 
ratification  will  be  taken  at  2  o'clock  this 
afternoon. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  I  suggest  the  ab- 
sence of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll.  The  legislative 
clerk  proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr  President,  I  a.sk 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  may  be  rescinded 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered 


HANDLINa  OF  EMERGENCIES  BY 
HOSPITALS  IN  THE  DISTRICT  OF 
COLUMBIA 

As  in  legislative  session. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr  Pre.Mdent  I  a.sk 
unanimous  consent  to  have  print^-d  in 
the  Record  a  report  on  the  handling  of 
emergencies  by  hospiuls  in  the  District 
of  Columbia  which  has  been  submitted 
by  Dr.  Murray  Grant,  Director  of  the 
Public  Health  Department  of  Washing- 
ton. DC. 


'Iliere  being  no  objection,  the  report 
was  ordered  to  be  prlnttxi  in  the  Record, 
a.s  follow.s: 

Report  on  Handling  of  E^mcrgencies  by 

HoSPrTALS  I.N  THE  Dl-STSICT  OF  COLUMBIA 

Folli'Wln^;  the  report  sever.U  days  ago  of 
an  Inst.ince  In  which  an  emergency  am- 
bulance was  apparently  denied  access  to  u 
hospital  In  the  District  of  Columbia,  the  De- 
partment of  Public  Health  has  made  ;in  In- 
ve.stlg.ition  of  this  question  as  it  related  to 
all  hf,"splt.ils  In  the  District,  the  District 
Health  Director,  Dr.  Murray  Grunt,  hiis  re- 
lecised  the  following  statement: 

"The  results  of  our  investigation  show- 
clearly  that  It  has  been  the  practice,  for  some 
time,  for  hospitals  to  notify  the  District  of 
Columbia  Pire  Department  Eimergency  Am- 
bulance Servlc.e  when  the  hosplt.il  fi-els  that 
It  cannot  accept  any  additional  [xitlents  for 
inpatient  care  so  that  the  ambulance  would 
take  the  patient  directly  to  another  hospital, 
usually  District  of  Columbia  General  It  ha« 
als<j  been  the  practice  for  hoepltal  officials 
to  notify  the  District  of  Columbia  Emcr^•ency 
.\mbulance  Service  when  only  certain  klnd-s 
if  patients  can  be  admitted  such  as  me<lU:il 
>T  surgical  patients  This  situation  would 
seem  to  be  undesirable  because  of  the  fact 
that  It  places  the  fire  department  ambulance 
crewmen  in  the  Impossible  position  of  hav- 
ing to  distinguish  between  different  klndi>  of 
patients;  this  sometimes  means  tliey  <u-e  en- 
deavoring to  make  a  diagnosis  which  l.s  ob- 
viously beyond  their  capability.  Further- 
more, It  Ls  clear  that  patients  re<^iulrlng 
emergency  attention  should  be  taken  to  and 
treated  by  the  nearest  available  medical  fa- 
cility and  not  transported  s<.)me  dlsUince 
away  during  which  time  the  jxitlent's  condi- 
tion may  have  become  considerably  worse 

There  are,  however,  a  number  of  problems 
which  have  contributed  to  the  present  sit- 
uation In  the  first  case,  the  occupancy 
rate  of  hospitals  In  Washington  Is,  In  general, 
high.  During  much  of  the  ye:ir,  mf)6t  of  the 
general  hospitals  have  an  occupancy  rate  In 
excess  of  80  percent.  In  fact,  there  have  been 
many  occasions  in  which  prU  ate  physlcuins 
have  had  difficulty  In  securing  admls.slon  of 
private  patients  because  of  the  8hort;ige  of 
beds  available.  This  means  that  on  (x-caslon, 
and  this  may  be  quite  frequent  in  some 
hospitals,  there  are  simply  no  available  beds 
for  inpatients  at  that  h(ieplt,il  It  may  fur- 
ther mean  that  wlUle  there  ixre  beds  avail- 
able for  so-called  medical  cases  there  may 
be  no  beds  available  for  surgical  patlent.s 
In  other  words.  If  the  emergency  iunbulancc 
service  transports  a  patient  Uj  a  hospital 
which  haa  no  aviiUable  beds  to  which  that 
patient  can  be  admitted  then  the  hospital 
Is  forced  to  request  that  the  patient  be 
transported  to  another  hospital  for  inpatient 
care  .^slde  from  the  fact  that  It  Is  usually 
better  practice  for  the  patient  to  be  han- 
dled completely  In  one  facility,  there  is  the 
.iddltlonal  real  difficulty  of  scarcity  of  trans- 
portation between  hospitals.  That  the  fire 
department's  present  complement  of  seven 
ambulances  Is  kept  busy  can  be  gleaned  from 
the  fact  that  Ltst  year  it  responded  to 
almost  30.000  calls.  This  Ls  the  only  general 
public  ambulance  service  available  In  the 
District.  The  nonemergency  ambul.inre  serv- 
ices are  those  which  are  operated  by  the 
Department  of  Public  Health  or  by  private 
concern.'?  The  Health  Department  res(jurce.s 
have  been  overtaxed  for  some  time  and  It 
has  been  forced  to  develop  a  contract  with 
a  private  ambulance  service  t<j  assist  In  pro- 
viding needetl  transportation  for  patients. 
Therefore,  were  an  emergency  patlejit  to  be 
delivered  to  a  ho-spital  In  which  no  Inpatient 
beds  were  available  and  the  hospital  saw 
the  patient  .tnd  determined  that  there  Wiis 
need  for  the  patient  U^  be  admitted,  there 
Is    no    certainty    that    there    would    be    any 


ambulance  facility  available  to  truanort 
that  patient  Ui  a  hobpltal  In  which  be<li^ 
available  It  Is  possibly  for  this  reason  thil 
the  ho.spitals  have  requested  the  emergen 
ambulance  service  to  transport  the  patlmt 
directly  to  a  hospital  In  which  beds  are  known 
to  be  available. 

It  Is  also  clear  from  this  and  other  known 
evidence  Including  the  fact  that  the  Waih- 
ii-.gton  ho.spltaI.s  serve  not  only  the  resident* 
of  the  District  of  Columbia  but  also  a  hlrt 
percentage  of  people  who  live  In  the  lub- 
urbs,  that  there  Is  a  real  need  for  the  con- 
structlon  of  additional  hospital  beds  hen 
In  fi\ct,  the  current  estimated  need  for  ^i 
dltlonal  hospital  beds  in  the  Washington 
area  Is  1,800  and,  of  course,  this  number 
will  rise  as  the  population  of  the  aret 
Increases. 

It    also    points    out    one    additional   fact, 
namely,    that    while    In    some    areas   of  the 
country  It  may  be  true  to  say  that  hospital 
are  anxious  to  treat  tax-supported  Indigent 
fwtlents    because   of    their    need   to  Increaae 
their  bed  occupancy  rate,  this  Is  not  nearly 
as  true  In  the  District  of  Columbia  In  view 
of    the   available   data    which    Indicate  that 
these    hospitals    already    have   a   hljch  occu- 
pancy   rate.      Furthermore,    the    relmburie- 
ment  to  these  hospitals  by  the  Dl.strlct  goT- 
ernment  for  the  care  of  Indigent  patient*  U 
considerably  less  than  that  which  these  hoj. 
pltals  receive  from  private  patients     Accord- 
ingly,   hospital   adminl.'itrators   here  are  not 
overly  anxious  to  handle  tax-supported  bed 
patients  at  the  exlstnn:  reimbursement  rates 
for  such  care.    It  should,  however,  be  clearly 
pointed   out  that   the    hospitals   In   the  Dl*. 
trlct   of   Columbia  do   not   turn  away  emer- 
gency  patients   on   the  basis  of  their  being 
Indigent       In    fact,    our    investigation    ha« 
shown    clearly    that    during    the    time   that 
emergency  ambular.ce  service  was  requested 
to  transport  jjatlents  to  other  h^^spluls,  the 
hospitals  which  were  reputedly  crowded  did 
admit   a   number  of   tax-supported  patient* 
who  arrived  at  the  hospital  by  other  methods. 
There  Is  one  additional   problem  common 
to  many  cities  In  the  country;   namely,  that 
one  person's  opinion  of  what  constitutes  an 
emergency    does    not    necessarily    correspond 
with  another's      This  Is  particularly  true  in 
the    case    of    fire    dcpi\rtnifnt    crewmen  who 
may  construe  a  patient  to  be  an  emergency 
but  when  the  patient  arrives  at  the  hospltol 
the  medical   authority   there  d<-ies  not  con- 
sider the  patient  to  be  an  emergency.    It  1* 
true  that  many  patients  transported  to  ho*- 
plUiiS   by   the   emergency   ambulance  servla 
are  not  real  emergencies  In  the  medical  sen** 
In   summary,    therefore.    It    Is    nur   recom- 
mendation that  all  of  the  hospitals  in  Wash- 
ington be  open  t<-i  emergency  patients  o!  a!'. 
kinds  with  the  District  of  Columbia  Fire  De- 
partment    Emergency     Ambulance     Service 
being   directed    to   transport    emergency  pa- 
tients   to    the    nearest     hospital       We    be- 
lieve    that     this     view     is     also    shared    by 
the     hospitals     them.selves.       That    hospital 
should    be    willing    and    ready    to    see   the 
patient     and     to     provide     such     emergency 
treatment     as      may      be     needed     and    to 
determine    whether    the    patient     needs    to 
be   hospitalized       If   the   hospital    has  bed* 
available  then,  of  course.  It  will  admit  the 
patient.    If   It  does   not   have   beds   It  would 
Immediately  call   an  ambulance  .service  and 
request  that  the  patient  be  transported  to  » 
hospital  where  beds  are  available     This  would 
provide     the     best     emercency     service    for 
patients  and  would  remove  an  obligation  on 
the  part  of  the  fire  department  ambulanci 
crewmen   from   trying  to  make   medical  de- 
cisions which  they  may  not  be  competent  to 
make      It  will    be   necessary   for   us  to  work 
out  definitive  arrangements  for  transporta- 
tion  of   these   emergency   patients   from  the 
hospital  where  no  beds  are  available  to  on» 
inuj  which  they  may  be  admitted.     We  In- 


v,P  fills  problem  immediately  and 
tend  to  tack'«  J^^  P[  hospitals,  fire  de- 

^  *"nt    and   meScal   society   repreeenta- 
ff "  resolving  tbls  patter.  ^^  ^^  ^^^^ 

^""rwllfiS  to'  intensify  our  efforts 
^^*^*t  increasing  the  number  of  avall- 
^'^  '  .  irSs  in  the  Washington  area 
.ble  hasp  *1  t>^d«  continue  to  review  the 
»nd  we  «'  1  '  f;4^ent  to  the  contract  hos- 
SSslorSre'o^r  indigent  paUents. 

vrr  MORSE.    Mr.  President.  I  highly 

IJmpnd  Dr.  Grant  for  this  sound  re- 

'^"h     It  seems  to  me  that  he  has  made 

rrecoriUndation  which  is  unQuestion- 

''^e°  controversy  which  has  develop^ 
•n  Vp^oect  to  hospital  service  in  the  Dis- 
frte't  o'f  Colmnbia  in  emergency  cases  can 
S  discussed  under  this  hypothetical  sit- 
^atiJn  AS  a  member  of  the  D^trlct  of 
rn  umbia  Committee.  I  have  been  ad- 
Sin  that  some  of  the  hospitals  had 
noUfled  the  oStrict  of  Columbia  ambu- 
notinea  tne  operating  under 

ridm  nistraUon  of  William  C.  Wdtzel 
deouty  fire  chief,  that  emergency  cases 
mcked  up  by  fire  department  ambulwices 
u^uld  not  be  taken  to  the  nearest  hos- 
nit^    i?    hat  hospital  notified  the  fire 
Se?artinent  that  it  was  closed  to  emer- 
gency patients.    AS  a  result,  some  of  the 
emergencv  cases  picked  up  by  fire  de- 
partment "ambulances  were  taken  across 
Lin  although  the  accident,  the  bleed- 
mrthe  heart  attack,  or  the  injury  may 
have  occurred  within  a  few  blocks  of  a 
Eiven  hospital,  and  the  trip  across  town 
Smetimes  would  take,  depending  upon 
Se  traffic  conditions  and  the  hour  of  the 
dav  from  20  to  45  minutes  longer  than 
would  have  been  necessary  If  the  patient 
could  have  been  taken  immediately  to 
the  emergency  room  of  the  nearest  hos- 

^^^asked  for  an  exploration  of  the  facts 
and  a  report.  The  investigation,  which 
was  conducted  by  Dr.  Grant  at  the  direc- 
tion of  Commissioner  Walter  Tobriner. 
bore  out  the  fact  that  some  hospitals 
have  from  time  to  time,  notified  the  am- 
bulance service  that  their  emergency 
rooms  were  closed. 

I  did  not  know  whether  there  was  a 
good  reason  for  that,  and  I  thought  I 
should  find  out  the  facts.  I  knew  as  a 
matter  of  sound  policy  that  something 
should  be  done  to  make  it  possible  to  keep 
etnergency  rooms  open. 

The  report  of  Dr.  Grant  which  I  have 
placed  in  the  Record  is  Solomon-like  in 
its  implications,  for  he  finds  that  on  some 
occasions  the  ambulance  service  has  been 
directed  not  to  take  emergency  cases  to 
the  nearest  hospital. 

Or  Grant  recommends  as  a  matter  of 
policy  that  patients  should,  at  all  events. 
be  taken  to  the  nearest  hospital.  If  that 
hospital  does  not  have  a  room  or  a  bed 
to  which  the  emergency  case  can  be 
taken,  after  the  examination  In  the 
emergency  room  has  taken  place,  at  that 
time,  after  the  first  aid  and  emergency 
treatment  has  been  given  to  the  patient 
in  the  emergency  room,  the  patient 
should  be  transported  to  a  hospital  where 
there  is  a  bed  available. 

That  recommendation  seems  to  me  to 
be  obviously  sound,  because  If  there  Is  an 
emergency  case — an  internal  bleeding 
case,  for  example,  or  a  serious  automobile 
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accident  case— minutes  count.  Minutes 
can  mean  the  difference  between  life  and 
death.  But,  after  emergency  treatment 
has  been  given,  in  most  instances,  so  I 
am  advised,  it  would  be  safe,  then,  to 
transport  the  patient  to  a  bed  in  another 
hospital. 

That  is  the  recommendation  of  Dr. 
Grant.  I  highly  commend  him  for  it. 
It  Is  a  sensible  recommendation. 

I  am  very  much  disappointed  to  read 
m  the  press  that  some  hospital  adminis- 
trators are  not  pleased  with  it. 

I  repeat  what  I  said  the  other  day.  that 
If  It  is  a  matter  of  money,  then  we  should 
see  to  it  that  the  money  is  made  avail- 
able by  necessary  appropriations  in  the 
District  of  Columbia  budget  to  provide 
for  such  humane  treatment. 

I  do  not  see  how  we  could  possibly  jus-- 
tlfy  on  moral  grounds,  on  sound  medical 
grounds,  or,  for  that  matter,  on  grounds 
of  ordinary  decency— a  failure  to  follow 
the  principle  and  the  teaching  of  the 
good    Samaritan.    We    should    require 
that  an  emergency  case  be  taken  to  the 
emergency  room  of  the  nearest  hospital. 
Therefore.  I  hope  that  the  hospital  ad- 
ministrators   will    cooperate    with    Dr. 
Grant  and  devise  whatever  procedures 
are  necessary,  or  agree  to  whatever  budg- 
etary recommendations  may  need  to  be 
Sade.  in  order  to  carry  out  this  obviously 
sound  and  humane  policy. 

Mr.  President,  I  read  another  account 
in  which  it  is  reported  that  the  director 
of  the  ambulance  service  said  he  wo^^d 
still  have  problems,  because  there  are 
not  enough  ambulances,  that  the  few 
ambulances  they  have  are  kept  busy^and 
^t  if  they  take  a  patient  to  an  emer- 
Sncy  room  of  a  hospital  the  ambulance 
cSt  stand  by  waiting  for  a  disposition 
of  X  case  at  the  end  of  the  emergency 
Ueatmert  because  other  ambulances  are 

not  available  to  move  back  and  forth 
w°th  emergency  cases  from  one  hospital 

""iTueve    that   is    an    administrative 

^'?  belTev'eThat  we  must  work  out  what- 
ever procedures  are  necessary,  inc  udmg 
budgetary  grants  which  will  make  it  pos- 
sible  to   accord   humane   treatment   to 

emergency  cases.  ,„„  ha.:  been 

T  believe  that  the  first  step  has  been 
taLn-the  Dr.  Grant  report  and  findmg. 
I  say  to  that  report.  "Amen/'    I  com- 
pletely agree  in  the  recommendation  that 
Dr  Grant  has  made. 

I  suggest  to  the  District  Commis- 
sioners-Mr. Tobriner  in  particular,  as 
Prestdt^Tt  of  the  Board  of  District  Com- 
missioner&— to  Deputy  Fire  Chief  Weit- 
Sfthe  hS^ital  administrators,  and  also 
to  Dr  Grant,  that  they  gather  around  a 
inference  table,  decide  upon  a  program^ 
andTetormine  what  will  be  necessan^ 

to  carry  out  the  P^oe^^ Vt  h!^,iJii^  '^. 
plement  this  humane  and  I  believe  ob 
Vlously  sound  recommendation  of   Dr 
S^nt  of  the  PubUc  Health  Service  of 
the  District  of  Columbia.  ,     ^    y 

If  a  financial  problem  is  involved.  I 
SDeciflcally  recommend  that  they  sug- 
g^Tthe  two  District  of  Columbia 
Committees  of  Congress  that  they  meet 
with  them  and  see  what  is  needed  to 
fulfill  otu:  obligations. 


I  close  by  saying  that  Congress  is  not 
devoid  of  its  obligations  in  this  matter. 
AU  parties  concerned  are  clearly  obU- 
gated  to  take  the  necessary  stops  at  aU 
levels,  including  the  legislative  level,  to 
see  to  it  that  the  people  in  the  District 
of  Columbia  know  that  if  one  of  them 
were  to  get  hurt,  suffer  a  heart  attack, 
stroke,  or  any  other  emergency  that 
would  require  immediate  medical  atten- 
tion at  a  hospital,  on  an  emergency 
basis,  he  would  be  taken  to  the  nearest 

hospital.  .      ,       iv- 

I  cannot  think  of  our  doing  less  than 
that  I  strongly  recommend  that  this 
matter  be  taken  care  of  as  rapidly  as 
possible.  I  have  been  surprised  at  the 
number  of  people  who  have  called,  since 
I  first  raised  the  question  in  the  Senate 
Chamber,  to  express  their  thanks  and 
appreciation  to  me  for  the  position  I 
have  taken.  They  told  me  of  pretty  bad  _ 
experiences  they  have  had  in  the  past 
in  regard  to  not  being  taken  to  the 
nearest  hospital. 

My  investigation  of  the  matter  thus 
far  does  not  square  with  the  claims  of 
the  administrators  of  some  of  the  hos- 
pitals who  say  that  their  emergency 
rooms  are  never  closed  to  a  real  emer- 
gency case.  As  the  director  of  the  am- 
bulance service.  Deputy  Chief  Weitzel. 
has  pointed  out.  the  drivers  of  the  am- 
bulances are  not  doctors.  They  have 
only  had  first  aid  training. 

I  say  to  the  hospital  administrators. 
"You  have  no  right  to  try  to  pass  the 
buck  to  the  driver  of  an  ambulance."    If 
an   accident  has  occurred,  if   someone 
has  suffered  a  stroke,  if  there  has  been 
a  prostration  on  the  street,  that  is  an 
emergency  in  the  view  of  the  layman. 
Ambulance    drivers    are    laymen.    We 
should  not  seek  to  put  upon  them  the 
burden    of    making    a    finding    as    to 
whether  or  not  it  is  an  emergency  case. 
They  ought  to  have  authority  to  take 
the  person  to  the  emergency  room  of 
the  nearest  hospital  and  let  the  doctor 
in  charge  there  render  a  decision. 

I  have  a  suspicion  that  in  some  of 
these    instances    when    the    ambulance 
service  has  been  notified  that  the  emer- 
gency  room  is  closed,  it  probably  in- 
volves a  matter  of  medical  personnel,  or 
interns  in  the  hospital— and  I  am  not 
qualified  to  pass  judgment  on  that  ad- 
ministrative problem.    I  find  it  difficult 
to  believe  that  a  hospital,  the  recipient 
of  large  sums  of  Federal   aid— money 
which  all  hospitals  receive— would  not 
at   least   have   someone   on   duty   who 
could  handle  an  emergency  case. 


MURDER  IN  MISSISSIPPI 

As  in  legislative  session.  ,  ,„^w 

Mr  JAVITS.  Mr.  President.  I  spoke 
yesterday  in  deep  sorrow  hi  memoriam 
for  the  three  young  men  whose  bodies 
were  found  in  Mississippi.  Today,  the 
newspaper  tells  us  that  the  identifica- 
tions are  complete,  and  that  what  had 
been  feared  is  so. 

I  consider  them  martyrs  In  a  greai 
cause,  m  which  about  800  other  young 
people  are  now  working  in  Mississippi, 
whose  safety  and  security  are  also  at 
stake.  I  extend  pubUcly  my  own  con- 
dolances  and  sympathy  and  those  of  Mrs. 
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Javlts  and.  I  am  sure,  of  millions  of 
Americans  to  the  families  which  are  be- 
reaved. 

I  call  attention  to  an  eloquent  editorial 
In  the  New  York  Times  today  referring 
to  this  matter,  entitled  "Murder  In  Mis- 
sissippi."    I  quote  from  the  editorial; 

If  ther«  were  no  obstacles  to  Vegro  voting 
In  that  State — 

Meaning  Mississippi — 
there  would  be  no  "invasion  " 

I  read  that  because  it  relates  so  directly 
to  the  issue  of  States  rights  and  States 
responsibilities.  The  editorial  points 
out: 

MlBSlBSlppl  and  other  Southern  States  look 
upon  civil  rights  workers  a.s  rtllen  Intruders. 
sowing  strife  and  fomenting  dlsaentlon  But 
the  civil  rights  workers  who  are  taking  part 
In  the  MlBslsslppl  summer  project,  a  can\- 
palgn  that  startett  before  the  new  law  was 
enacted,  are  not  engaged  in  any  subversive 
or  Illegal  activity 

The  editorial  continues: 

Mlsslaslppl  cannot  declare  Itself  off  llmlta 
to  the  rest  of  the  Nation  nor  can  the  re.it 
of  the  Nation  regard  Mlii&lsslppl  a£  something 
separate  and  apart 

The  editorial  continues : 

These  murders  will  serve  to  remind  decent 
and  responsible  people  everywhere  that  law- 
lessness or  mob  rule  cannot  he   tolerated 

A  great  responsibility  rests  upon  the 
State  of  Mississippi  and  its  people — and 
its  people.  I  am  sure,  rppard  them.se!ves 
as  law-abiding,  decent,  religious  Ameri- 
cans— to  pay  careful  heed  to  what  has 
occurred.  As  time  goes  on,  this  will 
prove  to  be  one  of  the  most  critical  events 
In  the  civil  rights  stru>ji,'le 

The  theory  is  that  some  part  of  the 
United  States  is  closed  to  .Americans  for 
the  legitimate  purpo.se  of  pursuing  their 
own  rights,  and  seekint:  to  safetruard  the 
rights  of  others  and  to  '.^aln  those  rights 
under  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States.  This  theory  is  as  antipathetic  to 
the  Federal  system  as  was  the  Whisky 
Rebellion  in  Geort,'e  Washington's  day  in 
Pennsylvania.  It  cannot  be  tolerated 
or  endured.  It  is  inconceivable  that  any 
American  should  believe  It  could  be 
tolerated  or  endured  Nor  can  any  cit- 
izen of  Mississippi  who  has  the  right  to 
vote  in  that  State  and  to  protest  to  the 
Governor  or  who  Is  eligible  to  vote  in 
another  part  of  Mississippi  than  south- 
west Mississippi,  exculpate  himself 
from  responsibility,  any  more  than  anv 
one  of  us  in  any  State  Ciin  exculpate 
himself  from  responsibility. 

I  am  confident  that  the  President,  the 
Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation,  and  the 
Department  of  Justice  will  pursue  this 
matter  with  the  utmost  diligence  and 
care. 

I  hope  that  through  the  conscience  of 
the  people  of  Mi-ssissippi  they  will  call 
upon  the  State  government  and  the 
State  ofBcials  to  do  the  same. 

Something  horrendous  has  happened 
something  beyond  opposition  to  civil 
rights  or  civil  rights  bills  It  Is  .some- 
thing which  Is  imperiling  the  right  of 
every  American  to  pursue  his  consti- 
tutional rights  in  every  part  of  the 
United  States.  No  part  of  the  country  is 
excluded.     As  soon  as  we  begin  to  ex- 


clude any  part,  we  have  lo.st  the  very 
basis  of  the  United  States  of  America 
And  no  American  would  do  that  even  at 
the   peril   of   his  own   life 

I  believe  thii  appeal  must  no  out  not 
only  to  the  people  of  our  own  Nation  to 
be  conscious  of  what  has  occurred,  and 
as  an  inspiration  to  other  youths  in  their 
idealism  trying  to  attain  rights  for 
others  despite  the  greatest  danger,  but 
also  to  the  people  of  Mississippi  them- 
selves The  people  of  Mississippi  have 
no  hesitancy  about  appealing  to  the  con- 
science of  the  people  of  New  York.  We 
have  a  right  to  appeal  to  their  con.sclence 
at  tills  time  Ihrt't'  younK  tlowers  have 
been  cut  otf  m  the  very  prune  of  man- 
hood out  of  sheer  madness  This  action 
undermines  the  very  basis  of  the  United 
States  It  cannot  bt^  tolerated.  I  am 
sure  the  country  will  not  tolerate  It.  I 
can  hardly  conceive  iiow  it  can  be  tol- 
erated  m   MlssLssippi. 

If  some  progress  caJi  be  nuuie  along 
this  line,  if  there  are  no  obstacles  to  the 
voters  in  Mississippi,  that  could  be  the 
best  memorial  that  anyone  could  erect 
to  these  three  very  heroic  young  men. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  at  this  pcjuit  in  the 
Record  tlie  editorial  entitled  Murder 
in  Mi.ssi.vsippi"  m  the  New  York  Times 
of  Auk'ust  6.  1964 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
wa.s  ordered  to  be  prinltKl  in  the  Record. 
as  f ollow.s . 

MUROCR     IN     MMSIBSIPPI 

The  dUsoovery  nf  tlie  b<Klies  "f  the  three 
civil  rights  workers  contlrm.s  The  awful  (ears 
that  arose  when  they  first  disappeared  In 
Mississippi  S  weeks  ago  Triple  murder,  by 
foul  and  violent  means,  ha.s  been  committed. 
It  1.1  the  mu.st  fuMie  of  a.i  r»";ji>n.ses  to  the 
tight  for  equal  rights,  lus  well  ^is  the  m<Tst 
monstrous  For  terrorism  is  sure  to 
strengthen  the  resolve  to  Implement  and  en- 
force the  law.   not  spur  resistance  to  It 

The  triple  murder  is  creating  this  reaction 
Mississippi's  Governor.  Paul  B  Johnson,  Jr  , 
ti.LK  pledged  to  exert  every  etTort  to  appre- 
hend those  who  may  hitve  been  resp(jn.slble  " 
t-'nfortunately  there  Is  little  In  the  .States 
rf^ord  Vi  warrant  optimism  that  any  mtisslve 
re8pon.se  will  come  from  Its  law  enforcement 
agencies  rhe  champions  of  white  suprem- 
acy and  the  defenders  of  States  rights  in 
MisMisslppi  have  shown  much  less  resolve 
than  northern  officials  in  making  clear  that 
they  do  not  condone  resort  to  violence  or 
terror  by  either  side  In  the  civil  rlght.s  con- 
flict If  they  now  fall  to  honor  the  (iover- 
nors  pledge,  the  Federal  Government  will 
have  no  choice  but  to  do  the  Job 

Mississippi  and  other  Southern  States  look 
upon  civil  rights  worker<  as  .illen  intruders 
sowing  strife  and  fomenting  dissension  But 
the  civil  rights  workers  who  are  taking  part 
In  the  Mts.si.s.sippl  stnnmer  project,  a  cam- 
paign that  started  before  the  new  law  was 
enacted  are  not  eng.iged  In  any  subversive 
or  Illegal  activity  If  there  were  n<i  i>bstacles 
to  Negro  voting  in  that  State,  there  would 
be  no  "Invasion." 

Mississippi  cAnnot  declare  Itself  off  limits 
to  the  rest  of  the  Nation,  nor  can  the  rest 
of  the  Nation  regard  Mls.slS8lppl  ,l8  some- 
thing separate  and  apart  The  murders  r)f 
Michael  Henry  Sr-hwerner,  Andrew  Goodman, 
and  James  t^irl  Chanev  .ire  n  horrendous  ex- 
ample of  an  unthinking  and  Inhuman  reac- 
tion that  might  hap[>en  wherever  mobs  make 
themselves  custodians  or  nullltlers  of  the  law. 

These  murders  will  serve  to  remind  decent 
and  responsible  people  everywhere  that  law- 
lessness or  mob  rule  cannot  be  tolerated. 
They  can  be  responsible  f'->r  a  new  det-erml- 


nation  to  bring  the  murderers  to  Jxutioe  a 
to  affirm  the  need  for  law  and  order  'nt 
horror  stirred  by  their  murder  mu«t  kw 
bring  a  firmer  resolution  that  the  NaUmS 
effort  to  end  discrimination  be  accompu^ 
without  violence  or  bUxidshed.  ThU  u*^ 
help  for  the  victims  and  Bcant  solace  for  UiS 
families,  but  they  will  gain  a  noble  and  (^ 
served  epitaph  if  their  death  helpe  to  l«td 
to  a  peaceful  victory  for  the  cause  In  which 
they  enlisted  .so  hopefully. 
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LAW  ENI<X3RCEMENT 

As  in  legislative  session, 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  a  few 
weeks  ago  I  made  some  remarks  upon 
the  floor  of  the  Senate,  under  the  title 
"Let  Us  Weep  for  the  Innocent."  I  am 
very  disturbed  and  perturbed  about  the 
lawlessness  which  pervades  our  country 
As  one  who  has  sponsored  or  cosponsorwl 
some  57  bills  or  amendments  relating  to 
civil  rights,  as  one  who  has  in  each  in- 
stance voted  for  cloture  in  an  attempt 
Ui  bring  to  res<:)lutlon  the  proposed  dvl] 
rights  leuLslatlon  uix>n  the  floor  of  the 
Senate,  and  as  one  who  b«'lieves  in  the 
cause  of  civil  rights  from  a  moral  basis, 
I  believe  I  can  speak  and  speak  frankly, 
becau.si'  I  can  speak  as  a  friend. 

Those  who  are  now  precipitating  riots 
do  the  cause  of  civU  rights  no  good. 
They  do  not  represent  the  true,  sincere 
minority  uroups  in  this  country-  who  want 
more  tiian  anything  else  to  have  the 
right  to  vote.  And.  who  wish  only  the  as- 
.surance  of  equal  justice  before  the  law  in 
tlu'  C(^urts  of  this  countrj'.  And,  who 
wish  the  rmht  more  than  anytliing  elae 
to  t<iual  opportunity.  Those  are  the  »- 
.seiices  of  frtH'dom.  They  are  the  most 
im{X)rtant  e.ssences  of  freedom 

SubM^quent  to  the  remarks  which  I 
made,  stressing  the  responsibility  of  the 
individual  citizen  in  keeping  the  peace 
in  our  cities,  I  received  numerous  edi- 
torials from  over  the  country.  One  of 
the  most  recent  was  by  Bob  Whearley  of 
the  Denver  Post,  published  under  his 
byline  on  July  28,  which  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  have  printed  in  the  Record  at 
this  point  in  my  remarks 

There  btMni;  no  obiection.  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recou, 
as  follows  1 

A  Ca.se  for  Policemen 
I  By  Bob  Whearley) 

We've  known  a  lot  of  policemen  over  the 
years — good  ones,  bad  ones,  and  gtiys  who 
were  Just  putting  In  25  years  so  they  could 
collect  their  pjen.slon.s  S<:)me  of  them  have 
been  our  friends  But  friends  or  not,  and 
be  they  good.  bad.  or  Indifferent,  they're  the 
ones  we  feel  .sorry  for  In  all  this  race  violence 
thit  ha.s  broken  out  arotind  the  country. 

For  our  money,  it  tiikes  guts  to  wade  Into 
a  riot  and  attempt  to  break  It  up  while 
bottles  and  rocks  are  raining  down  on  you 
from  rooftops 

And  It  takes  more  th.in  guts-  it  takM 
patience  and  underst.indlng  -to  successfully 
keep  the  peace  In  the  first  i)lace  We  think 
the  Denver  Police  Department  ha.s  been  doing 
a  pretty  fair  J'>b  of  just  that 

The  reason  for  all  this  from  a  slightly 
J  ided  newspaperman  Is  that  were  getting 
fed  up  with  all  the  pap  that  h;i.s  been  put 
out  about  "corrupt,  gangster-ridden  police 
force"  .md  why  "the  press  covers  up  another 
police  scandal  " 

POLICY    QUESTIONS 

We  will  never  lug  home  the  Footprlnten 
award  for  kindness  to  the  department. 


rv^e'theThad  ucomlng.  andlnaybe  not. 
"Sir   point    IS   that   every   case   baa   to   be 

^In^lhrcoTu^rorrrecent  assignment,  we 
m  tne  cow  people  who 

'^*'  ^^n  doing  tie  Rudest  holl^ng.     We 
i^'^d    them    wSy    all    the    blanket    charges 

^^^±T;SXZ\Ta^^^^^  to  tbe 

tun'    one  of  them  replied.     "We  don't 

tnink  an  policemen  are  bad-Just  some  of 

'^S  know  of  one  Spanish-American  gal  who 
cicJelv  fonows  the  papers  for  the  slightest 
Scatlon  someone  with  a  name  like 
Sfmlrez  or  Garcia  has  gotten  a  cross  look 
rTom  a  policeman.  She  then  dashes  forth 
inTeets  the  poor  fellow's  mother  to  sign 
a  formal  complaint  which  she  has  quite  con- 
veniently typed  up  .  ^  ,  .  „# 
We  know  of  cases  where  outraged  cries  of 
hnit^iuv  were  touched  off  by  the  fact  police 
rto«'  were  used  to  flush  burglars  from  dark- 
,^  warehouses  The  fact  that  tbe  "vie- 
tlms"  ^-cro  ms'.de.  merrily  burglarizing  the 
Joint,  is  handily  overlooked. 

CRECrr  TO  COMMUNITIES 

There  haven't  been  any  real  riots  here,  of 
the  kind  thev've  had  In  Hariem  and  Brooklyn 
and  R<K-hester.  NY.  We  think  the  credit 
for  this  belongs  to  the  police  and  to  tbe  Span- 
l&li-Amerlcan  and  Negro  communities  as  a 
^.f,^3le^iu>t  to  some  of  the  so-called  spokes- 
men for  tiiose  communities. 

A  whl.e  hick,  the  Committee  Against  Police 
Brutalitv,  which  claims  about  100  members, 
called  on  Denver's  Spanish-Americans  to  re- 
ject the  convention  hall  bond  Issue,  by  way 
of  protestintj  Mayor  Currlgan's  failure  to 
create  an  Independent  review  board  to  weigh 
brutality  complaints. 

This  didn't  make  much  sense  to  us,  but 
stUl  It  made  more  sense  than  some  of  the 
ctjmmittees  talk  about  protest  marches  on 
city  h.iH  t^tlrred  by  a  highly  emotional 
lasue.  a  crowd  has  a  way  of  turning  Into  a 
mob— and  the  overall  intelligence  of  a  mob 
Is  sllithtly  le.ss  than  that  of  Its  most  dlm- 
witted  member. 

A  police  sergeant  for  whom  we've  got  a 
lot  of  respect  was  telling  us  the  other  day 
that  he  looks  upon  his  profession  as  the 
mo6t  reeulated  of  any  In  modern  society. 

A  p<illceman,  he  explains,  not  only  Is 
governed  by  the  rules  and  regulations  of 
the  department,  but  by  the  laws  that  affect 
all  citizens:  he  can  be  sued  or  arrested  If 
he  breaks  those  laws.  What's  more,  he  says. 
■we  can  be  nailed  to  the  cross  by  Federal 
autl.orities  If  we  violate  a  man's  civil  rights." 

In  other  words,  protection  Is  there  for  the 
pe<iple  with  whom  he  deals.  We  sometimes 
wonder  If  maybe  cops  don't  need  a  little 
more  protection,  too. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Prior  to  that  I  was 
sent  an  editorial  frc«n  the  Evening  Star 
of  Orlando.  Fla.,  of  June  29.  commending 
and  commenting  on  these  remarks.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  It  may  be 
printed  at  this  point  In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Let's   Weep    for   the   Innocent 

Senator  Gordon  Allott,  Republican,  of 
Colorado,  had  a  few  words  to  say  on  the  U.S. 
Senate  floor  the  other  day  that  make  good 
sense 

Looking  at  the  increasing  lawlessness  In 
this  country.  Senator  Aixott  said.  In  essence: 
"Let  us  start  weeping  for  the  Innocent  In- 
stead of  the  erullty." 


He  called  for  the  people,  and  the  Supreme 
Ck)urt,  to  reorientate  their  thinking. 

Of  citizens,  he  said:  "It  is  about  time  for 
the  average  American  citizen  to  begin  to  real- 
ize that  the  laws  and  the  police  are  to  pro- 
tect ufl  against  the  lawless,  and  that  they  are 
not  a  whipping  post  for  every  crackpot  who 
happens  to  get  a  few  Ideas  about  the  pro- 
tection of  the  people." 

Of  tbe  Supreme  Court,  he  said :  "It  Is  about 
time.  also,  that  our  Supreme  Court  started  to 
use  a  little  commonsense  and  realized  that 
the  laws  are  to  protect  the  Innocent  against 
outrages  occurring  by  the  hundreds  and 
thousands  from  one  end  of  the  country  to 
the  other. 

"The  Supreme  Court  has  lost  Itself  in  a 
maze  of  technicalities.  In  which  it  seems 
to  me,  they  have  no  realization  of  what  is 
going  on  In  the  cities;  and  the  application 
of  commonsense  to  legal  principles  has  been 
completely  lost." 

•What  Senator  Allott  is  saying  is  that  we 
have  overprotected  the  wrongdoer  and  un- 
derprotected  his  victims. 

We  have  perverted  the  doctrine  that  it  is 
better  that  a  hundred  criminals  go  free  than 
that  one  Innocent  person  suffer. 

The  perversion  came  through  the  over- 
Btretehlng  of  the  theory  of  reasonable  doubt 
far   beyond   the   point   of    reasonableness. 

Yet  strangely  enough,  though  we  see  the 
courts  bending  over  backwards  to  award  a 
criminal  his  freedom  on  a  technicality,  as  In 
the  cases  of  unreasonably  seized  evidence. 
tbe  same  unreasonably  seized  evidence  may 
be  used  In  civil  cases. 

In  this  paradox,  the  personal  liberties  of 
law-abiding  citizens  are  given  less  protec- 
tion than  is  accorded  persons  suspected  of 

crimes. 

This  trend  was  emphasized,  ironically,  in 
a  debate  on  the  same  Senate  floor  a  few 
minutes  later. 

Senator  Tower,  Republican,  of  Texas,  had 
introduced  an  amendment  to  the  civil  rights 
bill  which  would  require  the  Investigators  of 
the  Equal  Employment  Commission  to  iden- 
tify themselves  when  conducting  an  unfair 
employment  practice  case. 

This  identification  Is  a  "must"  with  the 
FBI,  Internal  Revenue  and  other  reputable 
governmental  agencies.  .^    ,     * 

Towee  had  good  reason,  aside  from  the  fact 
that  it  Is  the  cotirteous  thing  to  do,  simple 
and     a     wholly     reasonable     safeguard     of 

leKallty. 

As  he  pointed  out.  that  there  were  docu- 
mented cases  where  Investigators  of  the 
President's  Equal  Employment  Commission 
had  not  done  this  and  misled  and  "en- 
trapped" witnesses. 

Yet  the  Tower  amendment  went  down  to 
a  30  to  55  defeat  and  another  civil  liberty 
went  by  the  boards. 

Yes  It  appears  that  It  Is  time  for  the  people 
of  the  United  States  to  stop  weeping  for 
the  Rosenbergs,  the  Chessmans,  the  Bh-d 
Men"  of  Alcatraz. 

It  is  time  to  start  weeping  for  the  Innocent 
victims  of  the  murderer,  the  rapist,  the 
armed  thugs,  the  muggers,  and  the  other 
willful  repeater  criminals  for  whom  the  peo- 
ple and  the  courts  apparently  have  such  a 
fondness  In  the  present  state  of  our  law. 

Nor  can  we  find  solace  In  the  present 
efforte  of  some  of  our  Florida  bleeding  hearts 
to  abolish  capital  punishment  as  long  as 
the  present  stete  of  lawlessness  exists.  It 
may  not  deter  crime,  but  it  will  at  least 
remove  some  of  them  from  circulation. 


Mr  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  it  is  time 
for  the  people  of  this  country  to  realize 
that  It  is  not  for  the  law  enforcement 
officials,  district  attorneys,  or  the  courts 
alone  to  carry  the  responsibility  for 
peace,  law.  and  order.  If  our  individual 
citizens  do  not  accept  their  share  of  the 


responsibUity  for  law  and  order  in  this 
country,  our  Constitution  and  all  of  our 
pretensions  before  the  eyes  of  the  world 
are  completely  meaningless. 

There  are  many  facets  of  the  subject 
and  I  xnash  to  speak  of  only  two  of  them. 
I  repeat,  equally  with  the  district  attor- 
neys or  prosecuting  attorneys  and  the 
judges,  every  citizen  in  our  country  who 
has  ever  been  called  to  serve  on  a  jury 
and  has  served  has  had  a  responsibility. 
Every  citizen  in  this  cotmtry  who  has 
been  called  upon  fot  jury  duty,  and  who. 
by  twisting  the  facts  a  little  bit  has  made 
It  appear  to  the  court  that  for  some  rea- 
son he  could  not  serve  is  as  much  respon- 
sible for  the  enforcement  of  the  law  or 
the  lack  of  it  as  the  district  attorneys,  the 
prosecuting  attorneys,  the  Judges,  or  the 
officials  of  the  court.    Because  no  man 
in  this  country,  whether  he  serves  on  a 
jury  or  not,  can  escape  his  responsibility 
for  the  enforcement  of  the  law.     And 
when  we  see  people.  In  the  District  of 
Columbia  particularly,  although  it  is  true 
all  over  the  country,  who  we  know  to  be 
guilty,  for  we  have  had  confessions  from 
them,  made  not  under  coercion,  and  some 
citizen  who  serves  on  the  jury  is  able  to 
twist  his  own  conscience  a  little  because 
the  person  charged  might  have  an  old 
father  or  an  old  mother  or  three  or  four 
children,  and  turn  him  loose,  we  are  dis- 
torting and  twisting  the  Constitution, 
and  we  are  distorting  and  twisting  the 
laws     The  laws  of  this  country  are  de- 
signed not  only  for  the  protection  of  in- 
dividuals, but  also  for  society  as  a  whole. 
I  am  sick  and  tired  of  the  weeping  and 
the  wailing  of  people  who  seem  to  be  con- 
cerned only  about  those  who  have  been 
arrested.   I  have  no  doubt  that  there  are 
times    when    law    enforcement    officers 
overstep  themselves.    I  shall  discuss  that 
point  in  a  moment.    But  it  is  time  to 
weep  for  the  innocent  and  to  remember 
that  the  laws  are  for  the  protection  of 
those  innocent.    The  laws  were  not  de- 
signed only  for  the  protection  of  the 
man  who  is  accused.    They  are  designed 
for  the  protection  of  all,  so  that,  God 
willing,  my  wife  or  any  man's  wife  may 
walk  the  streets  of  Washington.  D.C..  the 
Capital  of  the  United  States,  the  rampart 
of  freedom,  with  some  degree  of  safety. 
Without  being  afraid  of  being  robbed  or 
raped  or  hit  over  the  head  or  cut  up.  as 
many  of  the  women  in  this  city  have 

been.  .     .,^    , 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.    Mr.  Presi- 
dent will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ALLOTT.    I  am  happy  to  yield. 

Mr  LONG  of  Louisiana.  As  the  Sena- 
tor well  knows,  there  have  been  a  num- 
ber of  riots  m  the  city  of  New  York, 
because  an  incident  occurred  in  which  a 
policeman.  In  discharging  his  duties,  was 
confronted  by  a  group  of  lawless  people. 
One  of  those  lawless  people  was  a  young 
Negro  who  pulled  out  a  switchblade 
knife  and  attempted  to  attack  the  police- 
man, with  the  mob  supporting  him.  The 
policeman,  in  discharging  his  duty,  shot 
the  person  with  the  switchblade  knife 
and  dispersed  the  mob. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  the  police- 
man should  be  tried  for  murder  because 
he  fired  the  pistol  in  the  discharge  of  his 
duties  and  in  doing  so  he  killed  a  young 
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juvenile  delinquent.  People  are  weeping 
and  walling  about  the  juvenile  who  at- 
tacked the  policeman  with  the  switch- 
blade knife.  I  suggest  that  had  not  that 
policeman,  in  discharging  his  duties,  shot 
down  that  young  criminal,  he  probably 
would  have  had  to  be  put  in  the  gas 
chamber  in  4  or  5  years,  while  In  the 
meantime  he  killed  people  and  raped 
women,  using  the  switchblade  knife. 
One  of  those  women  could  have  been 
the  Senator's  wife  or  daughter. 

Sooner  or  later  that  criminal  is  goins 
to  encounter  a  law-abiding  citizen  and 
that  switchblade  murderer  is  going  to  be 
confronted  by  law-abiding  people.  The 
same  thing  happened  when  the  Commu- 
nists decided  to  attack  our  destroyers. 
One  of  our  destroyers  turned  tail  and 
left,  but  it  finally  decided  to  turn  back, 
and  when  it  did  the  attacker  ran  into 
our  5-inch  gims. 

Is  it  not  true  that  sooner  or  later  law- 
less people  must  encounter  people  who 
respect  the  law? 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  I  answer  my  friend 
with  an  unequivocal  •Yes." 

I  think  the  time  has  come  when  we 
must  reorient  our  thinking  and  quit  the 
do-gooder  wailing  for  young  hoodlums 
whose  only  excuse  for  breaking  our  law 
is  that  they  are  trying  to  put  on  the  rest 
of  us  the  responsibility  for  their  lack  of 
self-control  In  their  own  actions. 

With  respect  to  what  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  said,  there  is  another  aspect  of 
that  particular  case.  I  was  just  about 
to  reach  the  second  point  that  I  In- 
tended to  make  in  my  brief  remarks. 
If  the  policeman  had  not  shot  at  that 
time — assiuning  the  facts  to  be  as  we 
read  them  in  all  the  newspapers,  even 
the  bleeding  heart  papers — it  might  well 
have  been  that  a  good  oflBcer.  a  man 
whose  position  in  society  is  as  a  friend 
of  society,  to  protect  the  rUhts  of  so- 
ciety, would  be  lying  dead  on  the  street, 
with  the  life  blood  running  out  of  his 
jugular  vein  as  the  result  of  beln^  cut  by 
a  switchblade  knife.  Would  there  be 
any  wailing  and  weeping  for  him,  as 
there  has  been  for  the  other  man'' 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, will  the  Senator  yield  further? 

Mr.  ALLOTT.     I  yield. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana  If  I  recall 
correctly,  the  policeman  who  shot  the 
young  switchblade  assassin  had  been 
decorated  several  times  for  bravery  and 
courage  in  the  performance  of  his  duties. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.     That  is  correct. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  He  is  paid 
to  face  that  kind  of  hazard.  His  hfe  was 
in  jeopardy  at  the  time. 

While  the  Senator  from  Colorado  and 
I  differed  about  the  basic  issue  of  the 
civil  rights  bin,  we  did  not  differ  about 
this  principle.  While  we  might  differ 
about  the  question  of  social  segregation. 
we  do  not  dispute  the  fact  that  when  an 
officer  is  trying  to  protect  people  against 
criminals  armed  with  knives,  in  violation 
of  the  law.  he  has  the  right  to  use  his  own 
discretion,  and  we  should  stand  behind 
him.  just  as  we  stand  behind  the  Presi- 
dent, when.  In  his  discretion,  he  fights 
back  against  Communist  assassins. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  The  Senator  Is  correct. 
I  intend  to  support  the  President  In  the 
particular  act  he  took  yesterday  and  in 


the  resolution  which  will  be  before  the 
Senate  shortly. 

I  now  move  to  the  other  facet  of  the 
matter  which  I  wanted  to  discuss.  It  is 
lime  we  started  supporting  our  police 
officers.  If  we  do  not  support  them.  If 
they  do  not  have  our  coiifldence.  if  they 
do  not  know  that  the  people  are  be- 
hind thrm  in  their  efforts  to  sustain  the 
law,  what  i.s  left  between  us  and  anarchy? 

I  felt  I  could  discuss  this  matter  be- 
cause my  friend  knows — and  I  know  he 
has  disagreed  with  me  about  my  position 
on  civil  riRhLs — ^ihat  my  po.sition  has 
been  consistent  all  the  way  through,  not 
only  since  I  came  to  the  Senate  10  years 
ago.  but  before  that  I  feel  I  can  say 
these  things  without  being  accused  of 
being  a  civil  rights  baiter  or  anything 
else,  but  we  have  reached  the  place  where 
we  cannot   tolerate  lawlessness. 

When  we  look  at  the  picture,  we  con- 
sider not  only  the  policeman  we  have 
been  talking  about  Every  time  someone 
is  arrested,  a  bleeding  heart  rises  and 
.says.  ■'Tills  man  was  treated  roughly 
when  he  was  arrested  "  It  is  one  of  the 
fundamental  rules  of  law  that  a  man 
has  a  rmht  to  use  any  force  necessary 
to  protect  himself  when  he  <s  attacked. 
So  far  as  I  am  concerned,  that  is  my 
rule  of  life  If  I  were  attacked  I  would 
use  whatever  force  was  at  hand  to  pro- 
tect  myself  or  my   family 

What  does  a  policeman  do''  He  is 
confronted  by  people  with  switchblade 
knives.  He  Is  confronted  by  people  with 
Molotov  cocktails,  that  can  burn  hmi 
to  the  extent  that  he  is  in  danger  of  los- 
ing his  life.  He  is  confronted  by  a  broken 
bottle,  which  can  kill  him.  or,  if  he  is 
lucky,  be  di-sfluured  for  the  rest  of  his 
life  so  he  will  hardly  be  recogiizable.  He 
is  confronted  by  mobs  with  chains  and 
clubs  with  barbed  wire  wrapped  around 
them.  The  policeman,  whose  duty  it  is 
to  enforce  the  law.  by  some  is  expected 
to  stand  up  and  face  a  crowd  like  that 
and  docilely  lay  his  hand  on  somebody 
and  say,  "I  arrest  you  " 

It  does  not  make  any  commonsense. 
The  sooner  the  people  stop  weeping  for 
the  bums  and  crooks  and  hoodlums  who 
are  rampaginy  on  our  street.s.  and  start 
looking  upon  their  law  enforcement  offi- 
cers as  the  people  who  stand  between 
them  and  anarchy  on  our  streets,  the 
better  off  our  country  will  be 

I  call  the  streets  of  Washington  a 
jungle.  It  is  a  jungle  No  man.  let  alone 
a  woman,  can  walk  the  streets  of  Wash- 
ington   downtown    with    safely, 

A  few  days  auo  a  man  came  into  my 
office  with  bandages,  one  under  his 
throat  and  one  under  his  nose.  I  asked 
him  what  happened  to  him.  He  said  that 
around  52d  and  Park  Avenue,  at  8  o'clock 
in  the  evenine.  a  young  hoodlum  had 
approached  him  with  a  switchblade  and 
said.  "Give  me  your  pocket  book  "  He 
said.  "I  won't  ■  The  fellow  made  a 
slash  at  him.  He  thoueht  he  had  not 
touched  him,  but  he  had 

He  was  lucky  to  be  alive 

The  only  point  I  am  trying  to  make 
is  that  the  time  has  come  to  reorient  our 
thinking.  No  citizen  can  any  longer 
avoid  his  responsibility.  When  he  con- 
dones the  loose  action  of  a  jur>'  in  turn- 
ing a  man  loose  because  of  some  outside 
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factor,  and  not  upon  the  basis  of 
whether  he  Is  guilty  or  not  guilty  ^ 
himself  contributes  to  lawlessness.  ' 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Preai. 
dent,  will  the  Senator  vield? 

Mr.  ALLOTT.     I  yield. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  The  Senator 
has  made  a  magnificent  speech.  What 
he  says  is  completely  correct.  I  know 
the  Senator  very  well,  and  I  know  him 
to  be  a  man  who  can  cover  the  ground 
he  stands  on.  no  matter  in  what  respect 
he  may  be  tackled.  He  speaks  of  some- 
thing that  should  be  said  to  the  Ameri- 
can people,  particularly  when  he  sayg 
that  we  have  gone  too  far  in  trying  to 
protect  hoodlums  and  burglars  and 
professional  criminals,  and  that  it  is  time 
that  we  started  to  think  about  law- 
abiding  citizens. 

Mr.  President,  it  Is  time  we  started 
to  think  in  those  terms.  We  cannot  con- 
tinue to  listen  to  the  bleeding  hearts, 
whose  theory  Is  that  we  should  turn 
young  murderers  loose,  only  to  have 
them  go  out  to  murder  five  or  six  more 
people.  They  should  be  put  In  the  gas 
chamber.  While  we  might  lose  one  per- 
son m  that  way.  we  would  probcibly 
save  5  or  6  others.  Sooner  or  later  we 
must  revert  to  the  basic  Intelligence  of 
our  forefathers,  who  knew  how  to  deal 
with  hoodlums  and  people  of  that  type. 

In  the  first  place,  they  trained  their 
children  well.  Those  they  could  not 
train  they  found  some  way  of  handling. 
We  must  get  away  from  the  idea  of  a 
community  In  which  citizens  accept  no 
responsibility,  even  declining  to  report 
a  crime,  and  declining  to  let  a  policeman 
use  his  own  discretion  In  defending  his 
own  person  when  he  is  trying  to  enforce 
the  law. 

The  situation  Is  becoming  ridiculous. 
I  say  frankly  to  the  Senator  that  that 
type  of  of  mentality  can  lead  to  a  take- 
over by  a  kind  of  aggressive  communism, 
which  could  destroy  the  entire  country. 
We  make  a  mistake  when  we  accept  the 
theory  that  a  person  must  not  use  more 
force  than  absolutely  necessary  in  order 
to  resist  those  who  would  destroy  the 
freedom  and  liberty  of  the  citizenry. 

I  recall  that  when  the  Senator  first 
came  here  we  duscussed  a  resolution 
which  had  to  do  with  giving  the  right 
to  President  Ei-senhower  to  act  with  re- 
gard to  a  crisis.  I  cannot  recall  at  the 
moment  what  it  was.  At  that  time  the 
Senator  told  me  a  stor>'  about  a  young 
man  who  had  been  a  prizefighter.  This 
young  man  had  told  the  Senator  that 
he  had  become  pensuaded  that  even 
thouch  he  might  be  a  better  fighter  than 
the  other  man,  he  had  better  knock  the 
other  man  down  the  first  chance  he  had, 
because  he  knew  that  the  other  man  was 
in  the  ring  to  knock  him  down.  There- 
fore, pulling  one's  punches  when  one  Is 
on  the  side  of  righteousness  does  not 
make  too  much  sense.  The  Senator's 
idea  was  right  at  the  time  he  expressed 
It,  and  it  is  right  now. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  I  thank  the  Senator.  I 
appreciate  very  much  the  remarks  he  has 
made. 

We  are  in  a  bad  way  when  a  man  or 
woman  can  be  robbed  or  beaten  on  the 
street.  In  the  presence  of  15  or  16  on- 
lookers,   and    they,    Americans,    stand 
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»r,H  watch  the  crime  being  com- 
^>^L  without  itSd^  any  attempt  to 
"li  the  Pouce  or  making  any  attempt 
f?^ie£  the  person  who  Is  being  set  upon. 
whei  that  sort  of  thing  happens  one 
^  H.ri  what  is  happening  to  the  coun- 
S"'u^  about  tl^e  we  looked  at  t^ 
Sfuatlon  very  hard  indeed.  I  thank  the 
Senator.  ^^^^^__^^ 
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THE    CENTRAL    ARIZONA    PROJECT 

As  In  legislative  session, 

Mr  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  one  of 
the^  subjects  which  will  be  before  the 
senate  before  long  Is  what  is  known  as 
fhe  central  Arizona  project.  A  disUn- 
^shed  former  Member  of  the  Senate 
^  former  Governor  of  Colorado,  Edwin 
r  Johnson,  has  prepared  a  statement  on 
this  subiect,  which  I  think  is  very  appro- 
priate It  sets  out  the  situation  m  which 
fhe  Upper  Basin  States  find  themselves. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  it  may  be 
included  In  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
RECORD,  as  follows: 

STATEMENT  BY  GOV.  EDWIN  C.  JOHNSON,  UPPEB 
"         COLORADO  RIVER  BaSIN  COMMISSIONER 

Statement  with  respect  to  the  Supreme 
Court's  interpretation  of  the  Boulder  Can- 
yon Project  Act  and  decision  in  Arizona  v. 
California,  rendered  June  3.  1963,  which 
points  out  and  defines  the  tremendoua 
power  reepcnslblllty,  and  authority  of  the 
Secretary  of  Interior,  below  Lee  Perry.  In 
Uie  lower  basin  of  the  Colorado  River  and 
his  utter  lack  of  power,  responsibility,  and 
authority  above  Lee  Ferry,  In  the  upper 
basin,  where  complete  power,  responsibil- 
ity and  authority  Is  rightfully  assumed  by 
the  congresslonally  approved  Upper  Colo- 
rado River  Basin  Compact,  and  Is  vested 
by  It  In  the  Upper  Colorado  River  Basin 
Commission,  and  more  especially  in  the 
matter  of  delivery  of  water  to  the  lower 
basin  at  Lee  Ferry  by  the  upper  basin 
Please  note  the  following  points  of  great 
interest: 

1.  Colorado.  Utah,  and  Wyoming  produce 
practically  every  drop  of  the  water  In  the  so- 
called  main  stream  of  the  Colorado  River  In 
both  the  upper  and  lower  basins. 

2.  Under  the  seven-State  Colorado  River 
compact,  the  upper  basin  consUtlng  of  Colo- 
rado, New  Mexico.  Utah,  and  Wyoming  and 
the  lower  basin  consisting  of  Arizona,  Cali- 
fornia, and  Nevada  are  each  apportioned  the 
exclusive  beneficial  consumptive  use  of  7,- 
500.000  acre-feet  of  water  per  anntun.  In  per- 
petuity, from  the  Colorado  River  system. 

3.  Also  under  the  seven-State  Colorado 
River  compact,  the  States  of  the  upper  divi- 
sion are  ordered  to  not  cause  the  flow  of  the 
Colorado  River  at  Lee  Ferry  to  be  depleted 
below  an  aggregate  of  75  mllUon  acre-feet  for 
any  period  of  10  consecutive  years  reckoned 
In  continuing  progressive  series  beginning 
with  the  first  day  of  October  next  succeed- 
ing the  ratification  of  this  compact.  The 
effective  date  of  thla  provision  Is  October  1, 
1944,  the  year  Arizona  ratified  the  compact 
(Arizona  being  the  last  of  the  seven  States 
to  ratify ) . 

4  The  Upper  Basin  States  of  Arizona, 
Colorado.  New  Mexico.  Utah,  and  Wyoming, 
neKotlatcd  the  Upper  Colorado  River  Basin 
compact  (approved  by  Congress)  on  Octo- 
ber 11,  1948,  which  divided  the  waters 
among  them,  that  had  been  apportioned  to 
them  tav  the  Colorado  River  compact.  It 
also  established  the  obligations  of  each  of 
them  with  respect  to  the  deliveries  of  water 
required  by  the  Colorado  River  compact  to 
be  made  at  Lee  Ferry;  promoted  Interstate 
comity,  removed  causes  of  present  and  fu- 


ture controversies;  secured  expeditious  agri- 
cultural and  Industrial  development  of  the 
upper  basin;  and  secured  the  right  to  store 
water  and  to  protect  life  and  property  from 
floods.  ,    . 

5.  The  term  "Lee  Ferry"  means  a  point 
in  the  main  stream  of  the  Colorado  River 
In  the  State  of  Arizona  1  mile  below  the 
mouth  of  the  Parla  River.  The  term  "upper 
basin"  means  those  parts  of  the  States  of 
Arizona,  Colorado,  New  Mexico,  Utah,  and 
Wyoming  within  and  from  which  waters 
naturally  drain  into  the  Colorado  River  sys- 
tem above  Lee  Ferry,  The  term  "lower 
basin"  means  those  parts  of  the  States  of 
Arizona,  California,  Nevada,  New  Mexico, 
and  Utah  within  and  from  which  waters 
naturally  drain  into  the  Colorado  River  sys- 
tem below  Lee  Ferry. 

6.  The  Upper  Colorado  River  Basin  com- 
pact named  a  commission  to  which  it  dele- 
gated complete  and  detailed  authority  and 
power  to  carry  out  each  and  every  purpose 
for  which  the  compact  was  created.  This 
document  contains  5.793  words  and  not  one 
of  these  words  makes  any  reference  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior.  It  most  certainly 
does  not  bestow  upon  him  any  administra- 
tive, executive  or  other  authority  in  the 
Upper  Colorado  River  Basin. 

7.  Congress  authorized  the  lower  basin  to 
negotiate  a  compact  to  give  it  full  authority 
to  govern  Itself  but  the  lower  basin  failed 
to  take  advantage  of  that  privilege  so  Con- 
gress through  the  Boulder  Canyon  Project 
Act  was  compelled  to  provide  lower  basin 
government  which  it  did.  And  Congress 
made  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  the  Ad- 
ministrator and  executor  of  this  law  and 
clothed  the  Secretary  with  great  power  to 
be  wielded  by  him  only  In  the  lower  basin  of 
the  Colorado  River. 

8.  The  Supreme  Court  interpreted  the 
Boulder  Canyon  Project  Act  in  Arizona  v. 
California  (373  U.S.  546.  June  3.  1963) .  First 
It  ruled  the  upper  basin  of  the  Colorado 
River  out  of  that  case.  The  Supreme  Court 
said: 

"The  motion  of  California  to  join  the 
States  of  Colorado  and  Wyoming  as  parties 
to  this  case  is  denied.  The  motion  to  Join 
Utah  and  New  Mexico  as  parties  is  granted 
only  to  the  extent  of  their  interest  In  lower 
basin  waters."  (350  U.S.  114,  Dec.  12,  1955.) 
In  Arizona  v.  California.  373  U.S.  566,  the 
Supreme  Court  said: 

"However  the  Project  Act,  by  referring  to 
the  compact  (the  Colorado  River  compact) 
In  several  places,  does  make  the  compact 
relevant  to  a  limited  extent.  To  begin  with, 
the  act  explicitly  approves  the  compact  and 
thereby  fixes  a  division  of  the  waters  between 
the  basins  which  must  be  respected." 

The  Secretary  of  Interior  has  not  and  does 
not  resjject  this  basic  division  however. 
The  Supreme  Court  speaking: 
"The   act    (Boulder    Canyon    Project   Act) 
also  declares  that  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior and  the  United  States  in  the  construc- 
tion, operation,  and  maintenance  of  the  dam 
(Hoover  Dam)  and  other  works  and  in  mak- 
ing of  contracts  shall  be  subject  to  and  con- 
trolled   by     the    Colorado    River    compact. 
Such  references  were  used  only  to  show  that 
the  act   (Boulder  Canyon  Project  Act)    and 
Its  provisions  were  In  no  way  to  upset,  alter, 
or  affect  the  compact's  congresslonally  ap- 
proved division  of  water  between  the  basins." 
(373   US.   567,  Arizona  v.  California.) 
The  Supreme  Court  speaking: 
"We  would  also  look  to  it   (the  Colorado 
River  compact)   to  resolve  disputes  between 
the  upper  and  lower  basins."     (373  U.S.  567, 
Arizona  v.  California.) 

The  Supreme  Court  speaking : 
"He  (the  Secretary  of  Interior)  and  his 
permittees,  licensees,  and  contractees  are 
subject  to  the  Colorado  River  compact,  sec- 
tion 8(a)  (Boulder  Canyon  Project  Act) ,  and 
therefore  can  do  nothing  to  upset  or  en- 
croach upon  the  compact's  allocation  of 
Colorado  River  water  between  the  upper  and 


lower    basins."     (373    U.S.    585,    Arizona    v. 
California.) 

Supreme  Court  speaking: 
"We  have  agreed  with  the  master  that  the 
Secretary's   contracts   with   Arizona   for  2,- 
800,000  acre-feet  of  water  and  with  Nevada 
for  300,000,  together  with  the  limitation  of 
California    to    4,400,000    acre-feet    effect    a 
valid    apportionment   of   the   first   7,500,000 
acre-feet  of  mainstream  water  In  the  Lower 
Basin.    There  remains  the  question  of  what 
shall  be  done  in  time  of  shortage.    The  mas- 
ter, while  declining  to  make  any  findings  as 
to  what  future  sup'ply  might  be  expected, 
nevertheless  decided  that  the  project  act  and 
the  Secretary's  contracts  require  the  Secre- 
tary In  case  of  shortage  to  divide  the  burden 
among  the  three  States  In  this  proportion: 
California   4.4/7.5;    Arizona   2.8/7.5;    Nevada 
0.3/7.5.      While    pro    rata   sharing   of   water 
shortages  seem  equitable   on  its  face,  more 
considered  Judgment  may  demonstrate  quite 
the  contrary.     Certainly  we  should  not  bind 
the    Secretary    to    this   formula.      We    have 
held  that  the  Secretary  is  vested  with  con- 
siderable   control    over    the    apportionment 
of  Colorado  River  waters.     And  neither  the 
project  act  nor  the  water  contracts  require 
the   use  of  any  particular  formula  for  ap- 
portioning shortages.     While  the  Secretary 
must  follow  the   standards  set  out  In  the 
act  (Boulder  Canyon  Project  Act),  he  never- 
theless Is  free  to  choose  among  the  recog- 
nized methods  of  apportionment  or  to  de- 
vise reasonable  methods  of  his  own.     This 
choice,   as  we  see   it,  Is  primarily  his,  not 
the  master's  or  even  ours.    And  the  Secretary 
may  or  may  not  conclude  that  a  pro  rata 
division  Is  the  best  solution. 

"It  must  be  remembered  that  the  Secre- 
tary's decision  may  have  an  effect  not  only 
on  Irrigation  uses  but  also  on  other  Impor- 
tant functions  for  which  Congress  brought 
this  great  project  Into  being — fiood  control, 
improvement    of    navigation,    regulation    of 
flow,    and    generation    and    distribution    of 
electric  power.     Requiring  the  Secretary  to 
prorate   shortages   would   strip   him    of   the 
very  power  of  choice  which  we  think  Con- 
gress, for  reasons  satisfactory  to  It,  vested 
In  him  and  which  we  should  not  Impair  or 
take  away  from  him.    For  the  same  reasons 
we    cannot    accept    California's    contention 
that  in  case  of  shortage  each  State's  share  of 
water  should  be  determined  by  the  judicial 
doctrine  of  equitable  apportionment  or  by 
the  law  of  prior  appropriation.    These  prin- 
ciples, while  they  may  provide  some  guid- 
ance, are   not  binding  upon  the  Secretary 
where,  as  here,  Congress,  with  full  power  to 
do  so,  has   provided   that  the   waters   of  a 
navigable   stream   shall   be  harnessed,   con- 
served,   stored,    and    distributed    through    a 
Government     agency     under     a     statutory 
scheme. 

"None  of  this  Is   to  say   that  In  case  of 
shortage,     the    Secretary    cannot    adopt    a 
method  of  proration  or  that  he  may  not  lay 
stress  upon  priority  of  use,  local  laws  and 
customs,  or  any  other  factors  that  might  be 
helpful  m  reaching  an  Informed  judgment 
In  harmony  with  the  act   (Boulder  Canyon 
Project  Act),  the  best  Interests  of  the  Basin 
States  (Arizona,  California,  Nevada) ,  and  the 
welfare    of    the    Nation.      It    will    be    time 
enough  for  the  courts  to  Intervene  when  and 
if  the  Secretary,  In  making  apportionments 
or    contracts,    deviates    from   the   standards 
Congress  has  set  for  him  to  follow.  Including 
his  obligation  to  respect  "present  perfected 
rights"  as  of  the  date  the  act  (Boulder  Can- 
yon Project  Act)    was  passed.     At  this  time 
the   Secretary  has  made  no  decision  at  all 
based  on  an  actual  or  anticipated  shortage 
of  water,  and  so  there  Is  no  action  of  his  In 
this  respect  for  us  to  review.    Finally,  as  the 
master  pointed  out.  Congress  still  has  broad 
powers    over    this    navigable    International 
stream.     Congress   can  undoubtedly  reduce 
or  enlarge  the  SecreUry's  power  If  it  wishes. 
Unless  and   until   it  does,  we  leave  In  the 
hands  of  the  Secretary  where  Congress  placed 
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It.  full  power  to  control,  manage,  and  oper- 
ate the  Oovemment  s  Colofiido  River  worltfl 
and  to  malce  contracts  fur  the  sale  and  de- 
livery of  water  on  such  terms  as  tire  nut  pro- 
hibited by  the  Project  Act"  ^Arvzona  v 
California.  373  US    592.  593.  594  ) 

To  comprehend  the  Supreme  Court  dictum 
It  must  be  kept  In  ralnd  that  it  was  spealclng 
only  of  the  lower  baaln  where  the  Secretary 
of  Interior  has  very  great  authority  The 
frequent  references  to  the  Boulder  Canyon 
Project  Act  mattes  that  very  clear  Also  the 
references  to  2.800,000  acre-feet  of  water  to 
Arizona.  300.000  acre-feet  to  Nevada,  and  4.- 
400,000  to  CalLfornU  ties  this  dictum  very 
definitely  only  to  the  three  lower  States  It 
Is  worthy  of  repetition  that  the  Secretary  of 
Interior  has  been  given  tremendous  author- 
ity with  respect  to  water  in  the  lower  basin 
and  no  authority  over  water  in  the  upper 
basin.  The  Boulder  Canyon  Project  Act 
deals  almost  exclusively  with  water  below 
Lee  Perry. 

Supreme  Court  speaking 

"We  are  satisfied  that  the  Secretary's  power 
must  be  construed  to  permit  him.  within  the 
boundaries  set  down  In  the  act  i  Boulder 
Canyon  Project  Act  i .  to  allocate  ai.d  dis- 
tribute the  waters  of  the  m  iln  stream  of  the 
Colorado  River."  iAri::ona  v  CaU/omia.  373 
US.  590.) 

When  the  above  is  read  In  and  not  out  of 
context.  It  Is  crystal  clear  that  It  has  refer- 
ence only  to  the  lower  basin  where  the  Secre- 
tary of  Interior  does  have  complete  admin- 
istrative and  executive  power  and  authority. 

9.  The  water  now  being  stored  In  Glen 
Canyon  Is  water  that  belongs  to  the  uppv.- 
basln.  The  upper  basin  has  a  clear  title  to 
every  drop  of  It. 


CIVIL  RIGHTS— A  PLAN  FOR 
PROGRESS 

As  in  legislative  session. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr  President,  many 
of  the  efforts  which  are  made  in  this 
country  to  solve  the  basic  issue  of  racial 
discrimination  are  given  no  notice.  I 
was  very  much  impressed  by  an  article 
entitled  "Joint  Statement  on  Plan  for 
Progress' "  published  by  the  Colorado 
Fuel  L  Iron  Co.  for  the  benefit  of  all  of 
its  personnel,  on  Monday,  June  29,  1964. 
It  is  such  a  great  step  forward  and  such 
a  great  step  toward  trj-ing  to  do  the 
things  we  were  tr>-ing  to  do  with  the  civil 
rights  bill,  that  I  believe  It  Is  worthy  of 
reproduction  in  the  Congressional 
Record.  Therefore  I  ask  unanlniou.s 
consent  that  this  forward  looking,  dy- 
namic program  in  this  area  be  included 
In  my  remarks  for  the  benefit  of  the 
other  Members  of  the  Senate. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows : 

Joint   Statemint    on    "Plan    for   Progress  ' 
(By  the  Colorado  Fuel  8c  Iron  Corp.  and  the 
President's  Committee  on   Equal  Employ- 
ment Opportunity) 

The  Colondo  Fuel  &  Iron  Corp  Is  pleased 
to  Join  with  the  Presidents  Committee  on 
Equal  Employment  Opportunity  to  advance 
the  cause  of  equal  employment  and  advance- 
ment opportunity  for  all  and  to  further  im- 
plement the  corporations  longstanding 
policy  of  nondiscrimination  In  employment 
This  policy  was  recently  stated  to  be  as 
follows : 

"It  Is  the  corporation's  policy  not  to  dis- 
criminate against  any  employee  or  applicant 
for  employment  because  of  race,  creed,  color, 
or  national  origin.  This  policy  applies  not 
only  In  the  area  of  original  employment  of 
applicants  but  also  with  regard  to  training, 
transfer,  promotion  amd  every  other  area  oX 


{personnel  activity  which  can  affect  employees 
of  the  corporation  " 

In  an  effort  to  Insure  the  abfience  of  dis- 
crimination on  account  of  race,  creed,  color 
or  national  origin  and  to  facilitate  the  im- 
provement of  inter^roup  rel.illniis  the  C'ol  i- 
rado  Fuel  &.  Iron  Corp  Is  voluntarily  adopt- 
ing the  following  plan  for  progress: 

UNDERTAKINGS    BY    THE   COLORADO   rtrEL    *    IRON 
CORP 

I    Dissemination   of   policy 

A  The  above  policy,  which  has  been  com- 
municated to  management  at  all  levels  and 
to  all  employees,  be  recommunlcated  from 
time  to  time  to  those  having  responsibility 
for  the  employment,  training,  promotion, 
and   transfer  of  employees. 

B  Copies  of  this  plan  for  progress  will  be 
made  available  to  unions  representing  em- 
ployees of  the  CtilLirado  Fuel  tc  Iron  Corp. 

C  Employees  will  be  Informed  of  this  plan 
for  progress  through  appropriate  corporation 
publications  and  communications 

D  Copies  of  this  plan  for  progress  will  be 
made  available  to  all  management  em- 
ployees 

E  The  subject  of  equal  employment  op- 
portunity will  continue  to  be  discussed  at 
appropriate  management  and  supervisory 
meetings 

/;    Rrsponsibility  for  implementation  of 
policy 

A  The  heads  of  the  corporation's  divi- 
sions and  substdliu-les  shall  be  responsible 
for  the  Implementation  uf  this  plan  for  prog- 
ress  thrtiugh   responsible  subordinates 

B  The  director  of  industrial  relations  will 
provide  necessary  procedural  guidance  In 
the  coordination  £Uid  application  of  tills  plan 
for  progrp.sa 

///    Recruitment   of    placement 

A  Consistent  with  the  policy  set  forth 
above,  the  Colorado  Fuel  fi  Iron  Corp  will 
continue  to  fill  vacancies  by  promoting  fri>m 
within  whenever  qualified  employees  are 
available  and  to  fill  Its  Job  retjuirements  by 
selecting  from  the  available  lalx^r  force  those 
applicants  who  are  best  qualified  to  perform 
the  wfrk  required 

B  Transfer  and  promotion  cvf  employees 
shall  continue  to  be  based  on  the  qualifica- 
tion of  emplt.ivees  in  relation  to  the  job  re- 
quirements of  the  corporation,  and  they 
sliall  continue  to  be  selected  for  transfer  or 
promotion  without  regard  to  race,  creed. 
color,  or  national  origin 

C  The  Coloriido  Fuel  ,fc  Iron  Corp  will 
continue  to  advise  Its  recruitment  sources 
of  the  corporation's  policy  of  equal  employ- 
ment opportunity 

IV     Training 

A  Qualified  employees  who  are  members 
of  minority  groups  will  continue  to  receive 
equal  opp^'rtunlty  U^  participate*  In  the  cor- 
p<iratlons  In-plant  training  programs,  such 
;is  on-the-job  and  apprentice  training  pro- 
gr;uiis. 

B  The  Colorado  Fuel  &  Iron  Corp  will 
continue  to  make  participation  In  such  off- 
hours  training  programs  as  It  sponsors  avail- 
able to  qualified  empUnees  on  the  same  basis 
without  regard  to  race,  creed,  color,  or  na- 
tional origin. 

V    General 

A  The  Colorado  Fuel  &  Iron  Corp  will 
make  periodic  reviews  of  programs  concerned 
with  nondiscrimination  at  each  of  Its  op- 
erations. 

B.  The  Colorado  Fuel  &  Iron  Corp  will  co- 
operate with  agencies  devoted  to  the  improve- 
ment of  intergroup  relations  within  the  com- 
munities where  It  operates 

C  The  Colorado  Fuel  &  Iron  Corp.  will 
make  periodic  reports  to  the  Committee,  for 
Its  confidential  use.  of  employment  Informa- 
tion available  from  corporation  records  In 
order  to  assist  In  evaluating  the  effectlvenees 
of  this  program. 


UNDERTAKINGS   BY   THE  PRESIDENT'S  COmm-^ 
ON    EQUAL    EMPLOYMENT    OPPORTUmrr"" 

/.  Recruiting 

The  Committee  will : 

A    Continue  to  work  with  the  VS.  Depvt 
ment   of  Labor's   employment  specialists  to 
cooperate  with  the  appropriate  State  emplo, 
ment  services  in  reviewing  and  Intenalfyial 
efforts  to  obtain  qualified  applicants  for  mI. 
ferral    U>    the    Colorado    Fuel   &    Iron   Corn 
consistent  with  the  stated  needs  of  the  c^- 
poratlon.  without  regard  to  race,  creed,  color" 
or  national  origin 

B  Continue  to  solicit  the  support  of  ap. 
proprlate  specialized  community  agenclee  to 
assist  recruiting  efforts  under  this  plan  tat 
progress. 

//.   Training 

The  Committee  will  work  with  the  UB 
Department  of  Health.  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare In  reviewing,  encouraging,  and  strength- 
ening counseling  and  guidance  services  la 
scliool  systems  where  the  Colorado  Fuel  k 
Iron  Corp  has  major  operations  That  De- 
p.irtment  has  assigned  personnel  to  encour- 
age participation  of  persons  in  minority 
groups  In  Its  vocational  education  programi. 
In  addition,  new  programs  are  being  devel- 
oped aimed  at  the  encouragement  of  coopera- 
tive efforts  between  educational  facUltlea. 
community  agencies,  and  employers  as  to 
thl.s  program 

///    Labor  liaison 
The  Committee  will  work  with  appropriate 
unions  at  both  the  local  and  national  leveU 
to  enlist  their  continuing  cooperation  in  the 
furtherance  of  this  program 

IV    Contracting  agencies 

The  Committee  will  work  with  the  appro- 
priate contracting  agencies  to  assist  the 
Colorado  Fuel  &  Iron  Corp.  and  the  Com- 
mittee In  coordination  and  follow-through 
on  their  undertakings  under  this  plan  for 
progress. 

V.  Community  relations 

The  Committee  will  work  with  the  appro- 
priate agencies  and  groups  within  the  com- 
munities In  which  the  Colorado  Fuel  &  Iron 
Corp  operates  for  the  purpose  of  developing 
conununlty  acceptance  and  adoption  of  non- 
discrimination  practices   In    employment. 

V;.   General 

The  Colorado  Fuel  &  Iron  Corp.  should 
feel  free  to  report  to  the  Committee  any 
dltflcultles  encountered  In  achieving  thli 
plan  for  progress  In  those  Instances  where 
It  reasonably  believes  the  services  of  the 
Committee  can  be  materially  constructive  in 
overcoming   them. 

For  the  Colorado  Fuel  &  Iron  Corp.: 

L.  C  Rose. 

President. 
For   the    President's   Committee  on  Equal 
Employment  Opportunity: 

Lyndon  B  Johnson, 
President  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President.  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  'Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


FIRST    ANNIVERSARY    OP    LIMITED 
NUCLEAR  TEST  BAN  TREATY 

As  in  legislative  session. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  1 
year  ago  yesterday  representatives  from 
the  United  States,  the  United  Kingdom, 
and  the  Soviet  Union  affixed  their  slg- 


l96Jt 

tr^  A  document— a  document 
!:;?il  acSai^ed  throughout  the  world 
S'a  step  toward  peace,  as  a  step  toward 

ifw  in  the  nuclear  age. 
^J  document  was  the  limited  nuclei 
Ln  treat v     Within  a  short  time, 
Ter  JSo  nations  signed  or  acceded  to  the 
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September;  and  last  January,  in  a  mes- 
sage to  the  18-nation  Disarmament 
Conference  in  Geneva,  he  urged  agree- 
ment "on  the  banning  of  all  nuclear 
weapons  tests  under  effective  veri- 
fication and  control"  as  further  evidence 
of  his  commitment  to  this  goal. 
ovci  *«>.--  This  is  a  man  who  recognizes  the  need 

agreement.  committees     of    maintaining    oin-    strength    in    the 

Here  at  home,  tne^&enai^    nn    Armed     absence  of  safeguarded  alternatives.    He 

has  demonstrated  this  once  again  this 
week  in  responding  to  unprovoked  at- 
tacks on  U.S.  vessels  in  southeast  Asia. 
But  our  President  is  also  a  man  who  has 
said: 


n  Foreign  Relations  and  on  Armed 
cJc/s  cooperated  in  holding  extensive 
?^ngs  o^Tthe  political  and  miUtary  Im- 
Sons  of  the'lreaty .  In  its  report  the 
f^ttee  on  Foreign  R^^^^tlons    by  a 

♦Tnf  16  to  1  recommended  that  the 
Sna^  ^ive  iW  advice  and  consent  to 
Se  treatv  The  same  bipartisan  sup- 
Srt  was  "evidenced  in  the  Senate  by  an 
^en^helming  majority  of  both  RepubU- 
f  ans  and  Democrats. 

We  have  now  experienced  1  year  with- 
out testing  in  the  prohibited  environ- 
Znt<v-1  vear  without  adding  to  the 
Stngers  of  "radioactive  fallouts  1  year  of 
restraint  and  control  in  this  particular 
area  of  the  arms  race. 

I  hope  this  manifestaUon  of  arms  con- 
trol will  continue  and  form  a  basis  for 
-eater  progress  toward  peace  and  secu- 
rity It  must,  if  our  American  heritage 
and  the  rest  of  Western  civUization  Is  to 
<;urvive  For  we  live  in  an  era  in  which 
war  would  not  result  in  victory  for  either 
side  We  live  in  an  era  in  which  man's 
nroblems  would  only  be  dissolved  by  dis- 
solving man.  As  the  late  President  Ken- 
nedy' stated  in  his  speech  at  American 
University  a  year  ago  last  June: 

Should  total  war  ever  break  out  again,  all 
we  have  built,  all  we  have  worked  for.  wotild 
be  destroyed  in  the  first  34  hours. 

And  President  Johnson  has  long  rec- 
ognized the  need  of  meaningful  and  safe- 
guarded nuclear  arms  control.  No  one 
can  assert  that  our  President  Is  a 
Johnny-come-lately  to  the  American 
security  scene.  In  commenting  last 
week  on  the  anniversary  of  the  test  ban 
treaty,  he  said: 

Even  If  this  treaty  should  end  tomorrow, 
the  United  States  would  be  safer  and 
stronger  than  before.  'We  owe  the  test  ban 
treaty,  and  this  year  of  progress,  to  the  deter- 
mined and  dedicated  leadership  of  a  great 
President,  and  the  Senate  of  the  United 
SUtes. 

This  statement  was  bom  of  knowledge, 
experience,  and  an  abiding  sense  of  just 
attribution.  But  I  can  say,  from  many 
years  of  close  association  with  President 
Johnson,  that  we  also  owe  the  test  ban 
treaty  to  him.  Among  his  many  duties, 
this  former  colleague  was  chairman  of 
the  Preparedness  Investigating  Subcom- 
mittee of  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services 

As  Senate  minority  and  majority 
leader,  he  supported  the  efforts  of  the 
Eisenhower  administration  to  arrive  at 
a  safeguarded  nuclear  test  ban  treaty. 
As  Vice  President,  he  participated  In  the 
deUberatlons  of  the  Executive  Branch 
Committee  of  Principals,  including  the 
Secretaries  of  State  and  Defense,  Direc- 
tor of  ACDA.  Director  of  CIA,  Chairman 
of  AEC.  Special  Assistant  to  President  on 
National  Security  Affairs  and  Science 
and  Technology,  which  approved  the  test 
ban  proposal.  He  presided  over  the  Sen- 
ate when  we  approved  the  treaty  last 


Once  upon  a  time  even  laxge-scale  wars 
could  be  waged  without  risking  the  end  of 
civilization.  But  what  was  once  upon  a  time 
18  no  longer  so.  because  general  war  Is  im- 
possible •  •  •  and  some  alternatives  are  es- 
sential. 

He  has  said: 

We  can  live  In  strength  without  adding  to 
the  hazards  of  life  on  this  planet.  We  need 
not  relax  our  guard  In  order  to  avoid  un- 
necessary risks. 

And  he  has  concluded : 
This  is  the  legacy  of  the  nuclear  test  ban 
treaty  and  It  is  a  legacy  of  hope. 

Mr.  President,  I  concur  in  the  senti- 
ments expressed  by  our  Chief  Executive. 
who  is  also  our  Commander  in  Chief.  I 
am  proud  of  the  part  we  in  the  Senate 
have  played  In  bringing  the  limited  nu- 
clear test  ban  treaty  to  a  successful  con- 
clusion, and  I  am  proud  of  the  leadership 
our  President  has  demonstrated  in  his 
pursuit  of  peace  and  national  security 
through  the  control  and  reduction  of 
worldwide  armaments. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  a  press  release  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  State  entitled  "Joint  Statement 
by  the  Governments  of  the  United 
States,  United  Kingdom,  and  the  Union 
of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows : 


JOIMT    STATIMKNT    BT    THE    GOVEBNMDITS    OF 
TH*   UNTrKD    BTATKI,    UNITED   KINGDOM.   AND 

TH«  Union  or  Sovirr  Socialist  Repttblics 
One  year   ago  today   the   treaty   banning 
nuclear  weapon  teste  In  the  atmosphere,  in 
outer  space  and  under  water  was  signed  by 
the    representative    of    the    United    States, 
United    Kingdom,    and    the    U.S.S.R.    This 
treaty  moved  our  planet  toward  a  further 
strengthening  of  peace.    It  helps  restrict  the 
arms  race.    It  gives  all  men  and  women  con- 
fidence that  they  and  their  children  wUl  be 
breathing  purer  air  and  living  in  a  healthier, 
a  less  contamlnted  world.    The  states  taking 
part    in   the    disarmament    negotiations    at 
Geneva    made    their    contribution    to    this 
cause.   The  positive  role  played  by  the  Secre- 
tary General  of  the  U.N.,  U  Thant,  in  the 
conclusion   of   the   treaty   banning   nuclear 
weapon  teste  in  the  three  elemente  Is  worthy 
of   note.     Since  the  signing  of  the  treaty, 
most  of  the  world's  states— more  than  100— 
have   joined  the  three  original  signatories. 
Since    then,    also,    additional- If    limited- 
steps   have    been    taken   to   reduce   nuclear 
hazards  to  mankind.     Such  are  the  resolu- 
tion of  the  General  Assembly  of  October  17, 
1963,  on  banning  of  weapons  of  mass  de- 
struction in  outer  space  and  the  steps  taken 
by  the  United  States,  United  Kingdom,  and 
the  U.8.SJI.  in  the  early  months  of  this  year 
to  cut  back  production  of  plutonium  and 
enriched  tiranium. 


These  have  been  significant  and  valuable 
steps,  but  only  first  steps.  Serious  problems 
and  differences  remain  to  be  dealt  with  in 
order  to  achieve  a  downttirn  in  the  arms 
race,  efifectlve  disarmament  and  secvire  peace. 
With  a  sincere  concern  for  the  true  intereste 
of  all  nations  and  through  a  constructive 
effort  to  achieve  agreement  consistent  with 
those  Intereste.  we  can  seek  to  move  along 
the  road  to  understanding  and  to  peace. 

In  marking  the  first  anniversary  of  the 
signing  of  the  treaty  banning  nuclear  weapon 
tests  In  the  atmosphere.  In  outer  space,  and 
under  water,  we  declare  our  Intention  to  do 
everything  possible  for  the  solution  through 
negotiations  of  unresolved  international 
problems  In  order  to  strengthen  general 
peace,  the  benefite  of  which  would  be  en- 
Joyed  by  all  states,  big  and  small,  and  by 
all  people. 

THE  DUAL  CHALLENGE  OF  THE 
JERSEY  CITY  RIOTS 

As  in  legislative  session, 

Mr.  HUMPHRETX".  Mr.  President,  the 
mayor  of  Jersey  City  has  released  a 
statement  on  the  Jersey  City  riots  which 
merits  the  attention  of  the  Senate. 
Mayor  Thomas  J.  Whelan  notes  that 
violence  and  lawlessness  cannot  be  tol- 
erated. But  he  also  notes  that  he  sup- 
ports the  Negroes'  striving  for  full  civil 
rights. 

This  is  the  dual  challenge  which  the 
recent  riots  in  Northern  States  presents 
to  Congress  and  the  Nation.  There  must 
be  a  restoration  of  law  and  order,  but 
there  must  be  equally  forceful  deter- 
mination to  remedy  the  social  and  eco- 
nomic situations  which  contribute  so 
directly  to  these  outbreaks. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record  an 
editorial  entitled  "Jersey  City's  Riots," 
published  in  the  New  York  Times  of 
August  5, 1964,  and  the  full  text  of  Mayor 
Whelan's  statement  on  the  Jersey  City 

riots. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
and  statement  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Jerset  Citt's  Riots 

The  race  riote  in  Jersey  City  fit  into  a 
pattern  that  is  becoming  alarmingly  familiar. 
V^^lle  they  differ  In  some  respecte  from  the 
disorders  In  Harlem,  Brooklyn,  and  Rochester, 
the  causes  and  the  way  the  social  and  eco- 
nomic desperation  expresses  iteelf  are  simi- 
lar. Since  there  are  many  cities  and  sub- 
urbs in  the  North  where  these  same  condi- 
tions exist,  the  danger  of  other  riote  in  other 
places  has  to  be  faced. 

When  the  body  politic  is  sick,  as  is  the  case 
in  this  respect  in  the  United  States,  the 
search  for  remedies  must  not  falter.  It  is  to 
state  the  obvious  to  say  that  the  social  evils 
of  racial  inequality  in  the  United  States  have 
to  be  eradicated,  but  it  is  also  obvious  that 
this  cannot  be  done  quickly  or  easily. 

Jersey  City's  Negro  and  Puerto  Rlcan  com- 
munity has  been  growing  in  size,  spreading, 
and  for  the  most  part  living  under  bad  slum 
conditions  in  which  the  youth,  especially, 
find  Instifflcient  opportunity  for  education, 
work,  and  recreation.  The  rioting  in  Jersey 
City,  tacldentelly,  was  done  mainly  by  youths. 
This  type  of  violence,  as  was  seen  in  Har- 
lem, Bedford-Stuyvesant,  and  Rochester, 
com'w  like  an  explosion.  But  the  powder  la 
there,  and  has  been  there  for  a  long  time. 
The  moderate,  responsible  and  farslghted 
members  of  the  community,  black  and  white, 
work  to  bring  about  better  conditions,  as  in 
fact  they  did  In  Jersey  City. 
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But  t>*««  type  of  progreM.  which  can  b« 
termed  evolutionary,  la  necessarily  gradual. 
It  l8  not  eurprlfllng  that  certain  elementa 
among  the  Negroes — desperate,  reckless.  Im- 
patient— ehouid  seek  the  violent,  essentially 
revoluntlonary  solution.  Always  there  Is  a 
small  criminal  element  that  moves  In  to  do 
looting  and  wanton  destruction  If  there  are 
Communtata  or  other  leftwlng  radicals,  they 
win  take  advantage  of  the  situation,  but  they 
are  a  lunatic  fringe,  not  the  cause  of  the 
rioting.  Something— which  can  be  quite 
trivial — acta  like  a  spark,  and  then  comes  the 
explosion. 

Once  again  It  must  be  said,  for  Jersey  City 
and  elsewhere,  first  that  law  and  order  must 
be  enforced  and  secondly  that  responsible 
elementa,  Negro  and  white.  In  tfovernment 
and  out,  must  act  to  restrain  the  extremists 
and  above  all  to  set  vigorously  about  the  task 
of  correcting  the  basic  causes  of  the  violence. 

Perhaps  the  greatest  need  of  all  Is  to  Instill 
hope  and  faith  In  the  Negro  community  that 
the  future  will  be  better  than  the  present  or 
the  past.  Meanwhile,  It  cannot  be  repeated 
too  often  that  the  ones  who  suffer  most  from 
rioting  are  the  Negroes  them.selves  They  are 
defeating  their  own  purposes,  not  only  In  one 
locality,  but  In  the  whole  nation. 


TncT   OK    VVhei  A.v    3t.\tement 

To  all  Negroes  in  Jersey  City,  may  I  say 
that  I  not  only  symp.ithl/e  with  your  cause — 
I  support  It. 

But  I  will  neither  support  nor  tolerate  out- 
breaks of  violence  or  terror  by  any  citizen 
or  any  group  of  citizens,  whether  they  be 
black  or  white. 

Let  me  assure  all  respectable  citizens  that 
their  persons,  their  hr>mes.  and  their  busi- 
nesses will  be  protected. 

Anyone  who  attacks  a  policeman  had  bet- 
ter be  prepared  to  come  off  second  best  and 
will  most  certainly  suffer  the  consequences 

Anyone  who  inflicts  bodily  hcirm  on  an- 
other will  feel  the  full  wrath  of  the  law 

I  am  not  going  to  permit  Jersey  City  to  be- 
come another  Harlem  or  another  Rochester 
because  of  the  actions  of  a  few  terrorists. 
intent  upon  destroying  years  of  excellent  re- 
lations In  our  city  among  aJl  races 

The  complaint  has  been  raised  of  police 
brutality.  There  Is  no  excuse  for  the  use  of 
unnecessary  force  on  the  part  of  the  police 
Where  there  has  been  brutality  It  will  be 
dealt  with  sternly 

But  every  citizen  must  understtind  that 
pillaging,  looting.  ho<illganlsm.  and  hood- 
lumnlam  are  hardly  the  way  to  right  a  wrong. 

Unleaa  the  people  realize  this,  an  orderly 
society  Is  Impossible  to  maintain  Law- 
breakers must  be  treated  In  the  same  man- 
ner, no  matter  what  their  color.  The  police. 
however,  have  the  right  and  the  duty  to  ar- 
rest those  they  believe  guilty  of  breaching 
law  and  order. 

The  rioting  that  broke  out  In  this  city  as 
the  aftermath  of  a  routine  arrest  is  another 
piece  In  the  fabric  of  pressure  being  wrapped 
around  enforcement  agencies 

I  will  not  hamstring  our  police  department 
and  I  win  not  license  lawbreaklng.  This  Is 
simply  a  case  of  ho<jdIumnlsm  versus  law  and 
order  and  I  am  determined  that  law  <ind  or- 
der will  win. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  Pre.sident.  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIEI.D.  Mr.  President.  In 
view  of  the  unanimous-consent  aerree- 
ment  entered  into.  I  a.sk  unanimou.s 
consent  that  the  order  for  the  quorum 
call  may  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


SUPPI.EMENTARY  CONVENTION  OF 
EXTR.'VDmON  WITH  BELGIUM 

The  Senate,  as  in  Committee  of  the 
Whole,  resumed  the  consideration  of 
the  Supplementary  Convention  of  Extra- 
dition With  Belgium  'Ex  C.  88th  Cong.. 
2d  sess.i.  d&Wd  iii  BrusseLs.  November 
14. 1963 

Mr.  M.VNSFTELD.  Mr.  Pre.sideiit.  I 
ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  the  extra- 
dition convention  with  Belgium. 

The  yeas  and  navs  wt-re  ordered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  the  extradition  conven- 
tion with  Belgium  (Ex.  C.  88th  Cong.. 
2d  se.s.s.'  will  be  considered  as  haviny 
been  passed  through  its  various  parlia- 
mentary stages  up  to  the  point  of  the 
consideration  of  the  resolution  of  ratifi- 
cation, which  the  clerk  will  road. 

The  le:;islative  clerk  read  as  follows: 
Executive  C 

Re^^olved  [two-thirdi  of  the  Senators  pres- 
ent concurring  therein).  That  the  Senate 
advise  and  consent  to  the  ratlftcatlon  of  the 
supplementary  convention  to  the  extradi- 
tion convention  of  October  26.  1901.  and  the 
supplementary  convention  of  June  2U.  1935, 
between  the  United  States  of  America  and 
Belgium,  which  supplementary  convention 
was  signed  at  Bru.ssels  on  November  14.  1963 
I  Ex   C.  88  2  ) 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
question  is.  Will  the  Senate  advise  and 
consent  to  the  resolution  of  ralitication'' 
The  yeas  and  nays  have  been  ordered; 
and  the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  leel.slative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  Massachu.setts  I  Mr. 
Kennedy  1.  and  the  Senator  from  New- 
Mexico  IMr.  .Anderson!  are  absent  be- 
cau.se  of  illness. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Nevada  IMr.  Cannon  1,  the  Senator 
from  Oklahoma  IMr.  Edmondson  1 .  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee  [Mr.  Gore],  the 
the  Senati>r  from  Georgia  I  Mr.  Tal- 
.M.ADGEl.  and  the  Senator  from  Tennes- 
.see  ( Mr.  W.'M.ters  !  are  nece.ssarlly  ab- 
sent. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  pre.sent 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  New  Mex- 
ico [Mr.  .\nderson!.  the  Senator  from 
Nevada  iMr  C.*nnonI.  the  Senator  from 
Oklahoma  'Mr  p:dmondson  1 ,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Tennessee  :  Mr.  Gore  1 ,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Massachusetts  IMr.  Ken- 
nedy], the  Senator  from  Georgia  [Mr. 
Talmadc.eI,  and  tiie  Senatiir  from  Ten- 
nessee (Mr  Walters!  eacii  would  vote 
"yea." 

Mr  KUCHEL  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  .\rizona  LMr.  Goldwater] 
is  necessarily  absent. 

The  Senator  from  Kentucky  IMr. 
Cooper  1  is  detained  on  otiicial  business 
and.  if  pre.sent  and  votint:.  would  vote 
"yea." 

The  yeas  and  nays  resulted — yeas  91, 
nays  0,  as  follows: 
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YE.^.S-   91 


Aiken 

Burdlclc 

Dtrksen 

AJlott 

Byrd.  Va. 

Dodd 

Bartlett 

Hyr.!    W    Va 

Domliilrk 

Bayh 

Carl.^or: 

I>iUk;:a^ 

Beall 

Case 

EuMtlatiU 

Bennett 

Church 

E:  lender 

Bible 

Clark 

Ervln 

Bogi?s 

Cotton 

Font? 

Brewster 

CurtU 

Fulbrtgbt 

Gruenlr.g  McCarthy  Randoloh 

Hart  McClellan  Ribicoff 

Hartke  McGt-e  Robertson 

Hayden  McOovern  RusseU 

Hlckenlooper  Mclntyre  Sallag«r 

HUl  McNamara  SaJtonsua 

Holland  Mechem  Scott 

Hruska  Metcalf  Simpson 

Humphrey  MUler  SmatherB 

Inouye  Monroney  Sriuth 

Jackbon  Morse  Sparknun 

Javlts  Morton  Stetmig 

Johnston  Moss  Symington 

Jordan.  N  C  Mundt  Thurmond 

Jordan,  Idaho      Mu-kle  Tower 

Keatlr.tj  Nelson  Williams  Nj 

Kuchel  NeuberRer  Williams!  DeL 

Lausche  Pa-store  Yarborovigh 

Long.  Mo.  Pearson  Young.  N  D%k 

Long,  La.  Pell  Young.  Ohio 

Mag!u:9on  Prouty 

ManaHeld  Proxmtre 


Anderson 

Cannon 

Coviper 


NAYS— 0 
NOT   VOTING— 9 
tklniond.son         Kennedy 


Goldwater 
Gore 


Talmadge 
Walters 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
RiBiroFF  in  the  chair*.  Two-thirds  of 
the  Senators  present  having  voted  in  the 
atlirmative.  the  resolution  of  ratification 
IS  apreed  to. 

Mr  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  con.sent  that  the  Presi- 
dent be  immediately  notified  of  the  ac- 
tion of  the  Senate  in  agreeing  to  the 
resolution  of  ratification. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  President  will  be  immedi- 
ately notified. 


LEGISLATIVE   SESSION 

On  motion  by  Mr.  Fulbright.  the  Sen- 
ate resumed  the  con.'^ideration  of  legis- 
lative business. 


MESSAGE   FROM   THE   HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr.  Bartlett.  one  of  Iti 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the 
House  had  concurred  in  the  amendment 
of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R.  2434)  to 
amend  section  560  of  title  38.  United 
States  Code,  to  permit  the  payment  of 
special  pension  holders  of  the  Congres- 
sional Medal  of  Honor  awarded  such 
medal  for  actions  not  involving  conflict 
with  an  enemy,  and  for  other  purpoaei, 
with  an  amendment,  in  which  it  re- 
quested the  concurrence  of  the  Senate. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
House  had  agreed  to  the  amendments  of 
the  Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R.  8009)  to 
amend  title  38,  United  States  Code,  to 
provide  certain  veterans  with  urgentlj 
needed  nursing  liomc  care  and  nurslnj 
care  facilities  while  reducing  the  cost  to 
the  United  States  of  caring  for  such  vet- 
erans, and  for  other  purposes. 

The  message  further  announced  that 
the  House  had  agreed  to  the  amend- 
ments of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  'Hil 
8611'  to  facilitate  the  performance  of 
medical  research  and  development 
within  the  Veterans"  Administration,  by 
providing  for  the  indemnification  of 
contractors. 


MAINTENANCE  OF  INTERNATIONAL 
PEACE  AND  SECURITY  IN  SOUTH- 
EAST ASIA 
Mr.    MANSFIELD.     Mr.    President.  I 

ask  that  the  Vietnam  resolution  be  laid 


l96Jf 

f>,o  «;pnate     It  has  been  cleared 
before  the  Ser^^^  of  the  Committee  on 

^^"'ifn'l^^aK  aSd  the  Committee  on 
^'^i^  5fv?ces  with  the  ranking  mem- 

^'""^ff  those  co^ittees.  with  the  dis- 
bers  of  those  CO  ^^^_ 

^'Tfnd-Sh  tSe'dUinguished  senior 
rnator'rom  Oregon  [Mr  Morse],  who 

7  f^rp<;ti»d  in  the  subject. 
''  Sie  PR^lSlNG  OFFICER.    Is  there 

"'^ThPrf  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
.ISed  ti  "onsider  the  joint  resolution 
^Q^^s  189)  to  promote  the  mainte- 
nance of '  international  peace  and  secu- 

^"J^rSSsFIELD.-  Mr.  President,  a 
^^rPKSimNS'-  OF^CER.     The 

opnator  will  state  it.  .    .j     *    i„ 

^  Mr    MANSFIELD.     Mr.  President^  is 
it  agreed  that  a  vote  on  the  treaty  with 
upkMum  will  be  had  at  2  o'clock? 
^  The     PRESIDING     OFFICER.     The 

^'T^MANsSe'^D.    Mr.  President,   a 
further  parliamentary  inquiry. 
The     PRESIDING      OFFICER.     The 

Senator  will  state  it.  .^     ^    . 

Mr  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  is 
it  'further  understood  that  it  is  the  in- 
iPntion  to  call  up  the  so-called  Vietnam 
resolution    following    the    vote    on    the 

^'The'pRESIDING  OFFICER.     That  is 

'^"m?  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
wish  to  make  a  few  remarks  on  the  Viet- 
nam resolution.  . 

The  President  has  acted  against  re- 
oeated  Communist  provocations  in  the 
Tonkin  Gulf.  He  has  acted  in  the  hope 
of  preventing  an  expansion  of  the  con- 
flict in  Asia,  in  the  hope  of  minimlztag 
the    American    Involvement    on    that 

continent.  ^     iui.^«„ 

He  has  weighted  the  degree  of  mlUtary 
response  to  the  degree  of  miUtary  provo- 
cation. He  has  taken  military  steps  for 
legitimate  defense  and,  at  the  same  time, 
he  has  brought  the  matter  to  the  con- 
ference tables  of  the  United  Nations,  as 
a  matter  of  urgency  in  connection  with 
the  maintenance  of  world  peace. 

He  has  counseled  with  the  congres- 
sional leadership,  the  relevant  commit- 
tee chairmen  and  ranking  minority 
members  and  the  Republican  candidate 
for  President.  Two  nights  ago  he  in- 
formed the  entire  Nation  of  his  action. 

The  President,  in  short,  has  acted  with 
a  cool  head  and  a  steady  hand  in  a  m^t 
critical  situation.  He  has  acted  as  the 
leader  of  a  great  free  nation,  fully  aware 
of  a  great  naUon's  responslbiUties  to  it- 
self, to  freedom,  and  to  the  peace  of  the 
world. 

Let  no  man  make  light  of  what  has 
been  done  in  the  past  72  hours.  What 
has  been  done  is  no  automatic  or  certain 
solution  to  the  difficulties.  A  reasoned 
approach  to  this  situation  on  our  part  Is 
no  assurance  that  others  will  have  the 
same  capacity.  Our  own  restraint  Is  no 
guarantee  of  the  restraint  of  others.  Our 
wish  for  peace  is  not  necessarily  the  wish 
of  others. 

But  the  President  has  acted  In  the 
hope  of  restraining  the  dogs  of  war.    It 
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remains  to  be  seen.  now.  whether  others 
will  act  In  the  same  fashion.  Escalators 
go  up  as  well  as  down  and,  in  this  In- 
stance, our  hand  is  not  the  only  hand  on 
the  control.  We  hope  for  the  best.  But 
let  us  also  be  prepared  for  the  worst. 
The  situation  may  well  become  more 
critical— far  more  critical— before  its 
resolution  becomes  visible. 

One  would  hope  that  those  who  have 
acted  with  provocation  will  now  cease  so 
to  act  One  would  hope  that  the  United 
Nations  wUl  be  helpful.  One  would  hope 
that  those  nations  deeply  concerned  but 
not  directly  involved  in  Indochina  will 
redouble  their  efforts  to  find  a  peaceful 
solution  to  all  of  the  difficulties  which 
have  beset  the  peninsula  for  almost  two 
decades  and  ourselves  for  10  years. 

But  those  are  matters  which  are  not  in 
our  own  hands  alone.    For  us.  it  is  suf- 
ficient at  this  time  to  know   that  the 
President  has  set  a  course  for  the  best 
interests  of  the  Nation,  for  Democrats 
and  Republicans  alike,  for  the  Govern- 
ment and  people  of  the  United  States. 
He  asks  for  and  he  will  have,  in  this  en- 
deavor, the  support  of  the  Congress  and 
the  people  of  the  United  States.     Let 
there  be  no  doubt  of  that  in  any  nation 
in  Asia  or  in  any  part  of  the   world. 
What  needs  to  be  done  to  defend  our- 
selves will  be  done.    What  can  be  done 
by  us  to  give  human  freedom  a  chance 
in  southeast  Asia  will  be  done.    It  will 
be  done  not  alone  by  the  President.    It 
will  be  done  not  alone  by  the  armed 
services  which  he  commands.    It  will  be 
done  not  alone  by  Democrats  or  by  Re- 
publicans.   It  will  be  done  by  an  entire 
Nation  united  in  their  trust  and  in  their 
support  of  the  President  of  the  United 

Mr.   FULBRIGHT.    Mr.   President,   I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  correct  the 
text  of  the  resolution.   There  was  a  tech- 
nical mistake,  an  omission  on  line  10, 
page  2.  as  follows,  following  the  words 
"consonant  with  the  Constitution,"  the 
words  "of  the  United  States"  were  inad- 
vertently left  out.    It  is  perfectly  obvious 
that  it  was  the  ConsUtution  of  the  United 
States  that  was  being  referred  to.    I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  it  be  corrected. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.    Without 
objection,  the  amendment  is  agreed  to. 
Mr      FULBRIGHT.    Mr.     President, 
pursuant  to  the  order  of  the  Senate  on 
yesterday,    the    Committee    on    Armed 
Forces,  headed  by  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Georgia  [Mr.  Russell],  and 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  met 
jointly  this  morning  to  take  testimony 
on  Senate  Joint  Resolution  189. 

Mr.  President,  I  recommend  the 
prompt  and  overwhelming  endorsement 
of  the  resolution  now  before  the  Senate. 
The  resolution,  which  has  been  approved 
by  the  Committees  on  Foreign  Relations 
and  Armed  Services  with  only  one  dis- 
senting vote,  endorses  the  wise  and  nec- 
essary action  of  President  Johnson  in 
ordering  the  7  th  fleet  and  its  air  units 
to  take  appropriate  measures  in  response 
ot  the  unprovoked  attacks  on  American 
naval  vessels  by  North  Vietnamese  tor- 
pedo boats.  The  resolution  further  ex- 
presses the  approval  and  support  of  the 
Congress  for  the  determination  of  the 


President  to  take  such  action  as  may  be 
necessary,  now  and  in  the  future,  to  re- 
strain or  repel  Communist  aggression  in 
southeast  Asia.  ^  ^^  ^ 

The  action  taken  by  the  Umted  States 
in  retaliation  for  the  North  Vietnamese 
torpedo  boat  attacks  must  be  understood 
both  in  terms  of  the  immediate  situation 
and  in  terms  of  the  broader  pattern  of 
Communist  military  and  subversive  ac- 
tivities in  southeast  Asia  over  the  past 
10  years.  On  both  levels  the  North  Viet- 
namese regime  is  patently  guilty  of  mili- 
tary aggression  and  demonstrably  in  con- 
tempt of  international  law. 

As  stated  in  the  report  of  the  joint 
committee  on  the  resolution 


The  North  Vietnamese  campaign  against 
the  South  has  Increased  In  scope  and  tempo 
It  has  added  a  new  dimension  to  traditional 
concepts  of  warfare  and  aggression— the  di- 
mension of  subversion  and  terror  on  a 
planned,  centrally  directed,  and  coordinated 
basis.  This  new  kind  of  aggression  Is  not 
symbolized  by  armies  marching  across  fron- 
tiers with  bands  playing  and  flags  waving. 
But  it  is  no  less  outrageous  International 
behavior. 

The  facts  of  the  immediate  situation 
are  clear.     On  August  2   the  U.S.  de- 
stroyer Maddox  was  attacked  without 
provocation  by  North  Vietnamese  torpedo 
boats  in  international  waters  in  the  Gulf 
of  Tonkin.    The  American  vessel,  with 
the  support  of  aircraft  from  the  U.SS. 
Ticonderoga,  fired  back  in  self-defense 
and  drove  off  the  attackers.    The  United 
States  thereupon  warned  the  Hanoi  re- 
gime of  "grave  consequences"  in  the  event 
of  further  military  attacks  on  American 
forces.    On  August  4  the  Maddox  and 
another  destroyer,  the  C.   Turner  Joy. 
were  again  attacked  by  North  Vietnam- 
ese torpedo  boats  in  International  waters. 
The  attack,  which  lasted  for  over  2  hoiu^, 
was  without  any  doubt  a  calculated  act 
of    military    aggression.    The    United 
States    thereupon    responded   with   air 
strikes  against  North  Vietnamese  torpedo 
boats  and  their  supporting  facilities  at 
various  points  on  the  coast  of  North 
Vietnam.  ^    ^ 

The  American  action  was  limited  and 
measured  In  proportion  to  the  provoca- 
tion which  gave  rise  to  It.  It  was  an  act 
of  self-defense  wholly  consistent  with 
article  51  of  the  United  Nations  Charter 
and  an  act  of  limited  retaliation  wholly 
consistent  with  the  International  law  of 
reprisal.  The  single,  most  notable  fact 
about  the  American  action  was  Its  great 
restraint  as  an  act  of  retaliation  taken 
by  a  great  power  In  response  to  the  prov- 
ocation of  a  small  power. 

The  action  taken  by  the  United  States 
was  appropriate  as  policy  as  well  as  jus- 
tified in  law.  An  act  of  unambiguous 
aggression  cannot  be  tolerated  or  Ignored 
without  inviting  further  provocations, 
especially  when  the  act  Is  committed  by 
a  regime  which  has  been  engaged  In  con- 
sistent and  repeated  aggression  against 
its  neighbor  states. 

Has  the  attacks  on  the  Maddox  and 
the  C.  Turner  Joy  been  isolated  occur- 
rences it  might  have  been  appropriate 
to  respond  by  a  lesser  act  of  force  than 
that  employed,  or  even  by  measures  short 
of  force.  This,  however,  Is  not  the  case. 
The  North  Vietnamese  regime  has  made 
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an  International  career  of  aggression  al- 
most since  Ita  Inception  in  1954.  Cer- 
tainly supported  and  quite  possibly  in- 
cited by  Communist  China,  North  Viet- 
nam has  persistently  engaged  in  sub- 
version and  more  direct  hostilities 
agaiiist  the  duly  constituted  govern- 
ments of  both  Laos  and  South  Vietnam. 
It  has  done  these  things  in  gross  viola- 
tion of  the  Geneva  Agreement  of  1954 
and  of  the  Geneva  Agreement  of  1962 
pertaining  to  Laos.  It  has  done  these 
things  in  violation  of  international  law. 
in  contempt  of  the  United  Nations 
Charter,  in  malice  toward  its  neighbors, 
and  in  reckless  disregard  of  the  require- 
ments of  peace  in  southeast  Asia. 

Under  these  circumstances,  it  was  In- 
cumbent upon  the  United  States  to  act. 
as  it  did.  in  a  manner  proportionate  to 
the  provocation.  Viewed  in  the  context 
of  the  immediate  provocation,  the  re- 
taliatory measures  taken  by  the  United 
States  were  necessary  and  justified. 
Viewed  in  the  context  of  a  decade  of 
reckless  and  Irresponsible  behavior  on 
the  part  of  the  North  Vietnamese  re- 
gime, the  action  taken  by  the  United 
States  was  the  minimum  consistent  with 
its  own  vital  interests  and  with  its  obli- 
gations to  its  allies  and  ptirtners  in 
southeast  Asia. 

The  situation  in  southeast  Asia  illus- 
trates an  extremely  Important  principle 
of  foreign  policy — that  the  challenges 
which  confront  us  in  the  world  are 
widely  varying  In  character  and  inten- 
sity and  must  be  dealt  with  accordingly 
by  a  wide  variety  of  Instruments  and 
policies.  Just  as  it  is  a  mistake  to  assert 
that  force  Is  the  only  proper  response 
to  every  challenge  of  Communist  power, 
it  is  no  less  a  mistake  to  assert  that  mili- 
tary action  is  never  a  necessary  uistru- 
ment  of  policy.  Whatever  the  outcome 
of  the  present  crisis  in  southeast  Asia,  it 
Is  Important  for  us  to  refrain  from  mak- 
ing sweeping  generalizations  as  to  both 
the  provocation  and  our  response  to  it. 
Special  combinations  of  circumstances 
suggest  special  patterns  of  response, 
which  may  or  may  not  be  valid  in  differ- 
ent situations. 

The  point  which  I  wish  to  make  is  that 
while  we  must  be  consistent  in  the  ob- 
jectives of  our  foreign  policy,  we  must  be 
flexible  in  the  instruments  we  use  to  at- 
tain them.  We  must  bear  in  mind  that 
military  force  is  not  an  end  but  an  in- 
stnmient.  a  dangerous  and  repugnant 
one  which  Is  never  desirable  but  some- 
times essential.  It  Is  equally  unwl.se  to 
assume  that  force  must  never  be  used 
and  to  assume  that  its  successful  use  in 
one  Instance  warrants  its  use  in  any  or 
all  others. 

The  current  crisis  In  southeast  Asia. 
I  believe.  Is  one  in  which  the  use  of 
limited  American  force  has  been  neces- 
sary and  may  be  necessary  again.  It  is 
essential,  however,  that  we  evaluate  this 
crisis  in  its  global  context.  That  con- 
text Is  one  In  which  hopeful  tendencies 
toward  peace  are  on  the  rise  despite 
events  in  crisis  areas  such  as  Vietnam. 
It  would  be  a  great  mistake  to  allow  our 
optimism  about  promising  developments 
Ln  our  relations  with  the  Soviet  Union 
and  Eastern  Europe  to  lead  us  to  any 
illusions  about  the  aggressive  designs  of 


North  Vietnam  and  its  Chinese  Commu- 
nist sponsor.  It  would  be  no  less  a  mis- 
take to  allow  our  concern  wiUi  baleful 
events  in  southeast  Asia  to  drive  us  to 
actions  and  attitudes  which  would  un- 
dermine current  progress  toward  the  re- 
laxation of  tensions  with  the  Soviet 
Union  and  the  European  Communist 
regimes.  At  all  times,  but  especially  at 
this  moment  of  crisis,  we  must  be  ex- 
tremely clear  about  the  diflerent  policies 
pursued  by  different  CommunLst  regimes, 
about  the  different  challenges  which  they 
pose  and  the  different  responses  which 
they  warrant.  We  must  have  the  wis- 
dom and  the  dLscrlmination  to  be  able, 
when  necessary,  to  eiu,'aKe  simultane- 
ously in  the  local  prosecution  of  hostili- 
ties and  the  global  pursuit  of  world 
peace. 

In  southeast  Asia  itself,  we  must  leave 
nu  doubt  in  the  minds  of  both  adversaries 
and  friends  as  to  what  our  objectives  are 
and  what  they  are  not.  It  should  be 
clear  to  all  concerned  that  our  purpose  is 
to  uphold  and  strengthen  the  Geneva 
Agreements  of  1954  and  1962 — that  Ls  to 
say.  to  establish  viable,  independent 
states  in  Indochina  and  elsewhere  In 
southeast  Asia,  stales  which  will  be  free 
of  and  secure  from  the  domination  of 
Communist  China  and  Communist  North 
Vietnam.  It  should  be  emphasized  that 
we  wish  the  nations  of  southeast  Asia  to 
be  free  of  and  secure  from  domination  by 
Peiping  and  Hanoi,  but  not  necessarily 
hostile  to  these  regimes.  It  should  be 
further  emphasized  to  all  concerned  that 
our  objective  Is  not  to  establish  our  own 
militar>-  power  in  Indochina  or  In  any 
way  to  bring  the  nations  of  Indochina 
under  our  own  domination  or  even  to 
bring  them  into  an  American  sphere  of 
Influence." 

It  should  be  made  clear  to  the  Com- 
munist powers  of  Asia.  If  it  Is  not  yet 
sufficiently  clear,  that  they  can  enjoy 
peace  and  security  as  long— but  only  as 
long  as  they  confine  their  ambitions 
within  their  own  frontiers  It  should 
al.so  be  made  clear  that  whenever  the 
Communist  powers  show  a  willingness 
to  settle  the  problems  of  southeast  Asia 
by  peaceful  and  lawful  means,  these 
problems  can  then  be  placed  largely  or 
entirely  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
United  Nations  It  should  be  made 
equally  clear  to  these  regimes,  if  it  is  not 
yet  sufficiently  clear,  that  their  aggres- 
sive and  expansionist  ambitions,  wher- 
ever advanced,  will  meet  precl.sely  that 
degree  of  American  opposition  which  is 
nece.«;sary  to  fru.=;trate  them  The  re.wlu- 
tlon  now  before  the  Senate  is  designed  to 
shatter  whatever  Illusions  our  adver- 
saries may  harbor  about  the  determina- 
tion of  the  United  Stat<\s  to  act  promptly 
and  vigorously  against  aggression  For 
this  reason.  Mr  President.  I  urge  Its 
prompt  and  ovenvhelmlng  adoption  by 
the  Senate 

Mr.  President,  in  addition  to  the 
strong  support  of  the  Congress,  there 
have  been  expressions  of  widespread 
support  for  the  President's  action  in  the 
country  and  in  the  press.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  there  be  In.sert<.'d  in 
the  Rkcord  at  this  point  a  number  of 
newspaper  editorials  which  are  Illustra- 
tive of  the  general  support  for  President 
Johnson's  actions  In  southeast  Asia. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  edltorl 
als  were  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

,i-Yom    the    Philadelphia    Inquirer     Auk    A 
19641  ■  ' 

A    Nation    UNrrtD 

In  this  grim,  dark  hour  -when  the  Issue 
of  peace  or  war  hangs  precariously  in  the 
hahiiicp  F'rosldent  John.son  has  called  upon 
the  American  people  to  meet  the  test  of 
rountge  and  determination  that  has  been 
thrust  suddenly  and  Irrevocably  upon  us  all 
by  a  treacherous  foe 

The  Nation  must  sUnd  firm  and  united  In 
unwavering  support  of  the  President  at  this 
.Tuclal  Juncture  in  the  history  of  mankind. 

We  are  confident  that  Americans.  Irrespec- 
tive of  political  p;irty.  shall  do  so^  -in  keep- 
ing with  the  highest  traditions  of  this  coun- 
try in  times  of  crisis. 

In  his  solemn  address  to  the  world  on 
Wednesday,  at  Syracuse.  Mr  Johnson  re- 
iterated and  expanded  upon  points  he  made 
late  Tuesday  night  In  his  report  on  the 
swift  succession  of  ominous  events  In  south- 
c.tst  Asia 

The  President  Is  right,  beyond  any  ques- 
tion, In  making  it  clear  to  the  leaders  of 
Communist  North  Vietnam,  and  to  any 
other  government  bent  on  unprovoked  ag- 
gres-slon.  that  America's  earnest  de.slre  for 
pcM-e  Is  not  to  be  misconstrued  as  weakness. 

Delivering  one  of  the  finest  addresses  of 
his  long  career  In  public  service.  Mr.  John- 
son summed  up  the  situation  succinctly  at 
.Syracu-'ie  In  these  terse  phrases:  "The  at- 
tack.s  were  deliberate  The  attacks  were  un- 
provoked    The  att.Tcks  have  been  answered  " 

After  the  North  Vietnamese  torpedo  boat* 
had  opened  Are  against  US  naval  craft  in 
International  waters,  for  the  second  time  In 
.i  days.  It  was  unmistakably  clear  that  the 
.American  reply.  In  action  as  well  as  words, 
needed  to  be  prompt  and  appropriately 
forceful  -com men.su rate  with  the  serious- 
ness of  the  North  Vietnamese  challenge  and 
the  flagrant  disregard  they  showed  for  the 
rights  of  our  vessels  to  sail  the  seas  with- 
out Interference 

These  rights  have  been  hard  won.  over 
many  years,  by  valiant  Americans  Freedom 
"f  movement  on  the  oceans  must  be  de- 
fended 

Retaliatory  U.S.  air  strikes  against  North 
Vietnamese  torpedo  boat  bases  and  other 
Installations,  ae  reported  by  Defense  Secre- 
tary McNamara.  unfortunately  have  resulted 
In  the  lo«s  of  American  planes  and.  pos- 
sibly. American  lives.  This  sorrowful  and 
traw;lc  development  underlines  not  only  the 
perils  that  must  be  faced  In  the  battle  zone 
but  the  sacrifices  that  all  of  us  must  be  pre- 
pared  to  accept. 

"Aggression  unchallenged  is  aggression  un- 
leashed." the  President  said  at  Syracuse. 
ITils  Is  undeniable  truth.  To  retreat  from. 
or  even  to  tolerate,  armed  attack  against  ves- 
sels of  the  US  Navy  would  be  to  Invite 
steadily  bolder  assaults  that  would  lead  us 
surely  and  inevitably  down  the  path  of  war. 

Mr  J(jhnson's  notation  of  broken  promlset 
made  by  the  North  Vietnamese  Govem- 
mrnt.  In  pacts  signed  by  them  in  1954  and 
1962.  Is  a  timely  reminder  of  the  demon- 
strated untrustworthlnees  of  the  Red 
regime  in  Hanoi.  It  Is  fitting  also  that  the 
President,  while  reafBrmlng  this  country"! 
commitments  to  allies,  has  reminded  those 
allle.s  th.tt  the  fight  for  freedom  ought  not 
to  be  the  sole  burden  of  any  one  nation  but 
should  be  a  collective  responsibility.  Our 
allies — In  NATO,  in  the  Par  East,  and  else- 
where— can  help  the  cause  of  peace  by  giv- 
ing unqualified  endorsement  to  TJS.  action 
against  North  Vietnam 

Freedom  and  peace  remain  oiir  goals — but 
let  those  forces  of  enslavement  and  armed 
aggression  abroad  who  have  unleashed  their 
fire  against  us  give  pause.  They  will  do  well 
to  show  a  healthy  respect  for  America's  re- 
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^-f-nd    bv  Whatever  meanu  necM 
•olve  to  defend^  7n  the   High  aeaa  and   to 


how  unexpected  Hanoi's  attacks  were  to  some 
^ive  to  aexcii^.  ~,  ••-  ^  ^^  CommunlBts  and  how  unexpected  Washlng- 
"^  our  rlghta  on  ^^«  ^on  iTJSlrS  our  ton's  reprisals  were  to  others.  There  Is  sUl 
SS^ry  out.  by  whatever  action^  req^^j^  ^^  convincing  explanation  of  why  Hanoi 
^t^Satlons  abroad  In  the  struggle  aga  ^^^^  challenge  the  United  States  under 
Co^unlst  aggression.  -         -     ^ 


iprona 


the  Washington  Post.  Aug.  6,  19641 
STERN  Crisis 


conditions  so  patently  unfavorable  to  It.  One 
notes,  however,  that  there  Is  In  Hanoi  a  war 
weariness  conducive  to  desperate  heroics; 
that  Hanoi  has  seemed  to  share  Pelplng's  dls- 


oddly  perfunctory.  In  asking  that  North 
Vietnam  come  to  the  United  Nations,  even 
the  Soviet  delegate  on  the  Security  CouncU 
seemed  to  be  trying,  in  some  earnestness,  to 
find  out  what  has  been  going  on  In  the  Ton- 
kin Gulf. 

The  United  States,  too.  Is  puzzled  by  much 
of  what  has  been  happening  in  southeast 
Asia.    But  It  stands  as  one  behind  the  Presl- 


csTtR"  \./iv»>'"-  that  xianoi  nas  seciucu  tu  olio^^  i.  v^^^uq  -  — ~        na^^,.    ^^.  -. ___«. 

.     t    Tohnson  has  earned  the  gratl-  Ported  vision  of  the  American  "paper  tiger";  dent's    action.      The    heartenlngly    prompt 

P^',  !r»  free  world  as  well  as  of  the  Na-  ^^  ^hat  the  Tuesday  attack  fell  on  the  an-  support  given  Mr.  Johnson's  course  bj  Sen- 

ide  of  the  irec  w           ^«^t.^-  handling  of  „i..— »-»  ^t  tho  t«!t  han    a  Soviet-American  ator   Goldwatek  Is  only  the  most  striking 


'**  "    J     ;«reful  and  effective  handling  oi  niversary  of  the  test  ban.  a  soviet-American  ator   tiOLOwATra  is  uuiy    i,x«  iiiw.».  o« b 

n  for  his  carei                ^ramount  need  was  aweement  based  on  the  fact  that  the  "paper  of  many  evidences  of  the  unity  of  Amerl^ns 

^  Vletn^  crlsls.^^!  Vietnamese    aggressors  Jg,r"  has  nuclear  teeth.  m  the  face  of  this  straiiKe  kind  of  terrorism 

show      t                ..       _    -_,,„    <r,     IcrnorlnDr    an    Un-  rra.l_      alnmonf'      of      iinr 


This  element  of  uncertainty  in  Hanoi's 
Intentions  Is  what  makes  the  crisis  poten- 
tially dangerous.  The  fear  Is,  of  course,  that 
Hanoi's  harassments  may  be  a  prelude  to 
escalation  of  the  war  in  Vietnam,  perhaps 
drawing  In  Pelplng.  It  was  the  President's 
awareness  of  these  ominous  possibilities  that 


in  the  face  of  this  strange  kind  of  terrorism 
on  the  high  seas. 


^^T^l  free  world  as  well  as  of  the  Na-      ^^  ^hat  the  Tuesday  attack  fell  on  the  an-      support  given  Mr.  Johnson's  course  dj  »en- 
tude  of  the  iree  ggectlve  handling  of     niversary  of  the  test  ban.  a  Soviet-American      ator  Goldwateb  Is  only  the  most  striking 

tion  for  his  carciui  ^^^  „„.^^r,„nt.  need  was „„♦•  Ko=/»ri  on  thf>  fart  that  the  "naper      of  manv  evidences  of  the  unity  of  Americans 

the 

The? Se'If-defeaU^g'f olVy  Vn  Ignoring  an  un- 
^^^^.\  American  warning  and  again  at- 
"^".^ir  he  American  Navy  on  the  high  seas. 
"^^  wr  lohnson  did  by  means  of  a  severe 
rr^measirS^  response  deftly  fitted  to  the 
'"L^l^n^tal.atlon  against  the  boats  and 

,,<i«i  in  the  attack.  awareness  oi  t-nese  uuuiujuo  puDOiu^..- — ,  — 

^^    a!r  strikes  did  not  merely  decimate     j^ade  his  management  of  the  crisis  so  sig 
r.  fleet    leaving  It  unable  to  defend  Its      nlflcant  and  correct. 

"^tast  and  demonstrate  North  Vietnam's  

own  coasi.  »>  r-oorpr     The  coun- 


""^TnerablUtv  to  American  power.  The  coun- 
LrattlcK  smashed  the  "paper  tiger"  myth. 
..Mnethe  US  readiness  to  use  whatever 
''p^^  necessary  to  stand  up  for  its  Interests 
Tn  Spar  ^ist  and  underlining  the  rellabll- 
tVof  Its  commitment  to  Its  friends  there. 
"^M^t   immediately,    the _ reprisal    rendered 


[From  the  New  York  Times,  Aug.  6,  1964] 

WnjER  Wak 
On  July  24,  President  Johnson  said  that 
"the  United  States  seeks  no  wider  war"  in 
Vietnam,  but  he  warned  that  "provocation 
could  force  a  response."  That  provocation — 
twice  repeated— now  has  brought  a  response 
that  has  been.  In  the  President's  words, 
"limited  and  fitting."  Whether  this  ends 
the  Incident  now  Is  up  to  North  Vietnam 
and  to  Communist  China.  The  United  States 
plans  no  further  military  strikes  If  there 
are  no  further  Communist  attacks.  Presi- 
dent Johnson  has  made  It  clear  that  "we 


TProm  the  New  York  Herald  Tribune.  Aug.  6. 

1964] 

The  Right  Response 

President  Johnson  spoke  clearly  and  acted 

vrtth  prompt  decision  In  reply  to  the  second 

UY  u -  ,       ^^      „r,ri en  1    rendered      torpedo  boat  attack  on  American  ships  In  the     ^^^^^  „_ 

Most  immediately,  the  ^^P"^^'  J^""  r^  Tonkin  Gulf.  The  reasons  behind  the  wanton  gtm  ^^nt  no  wider  war." 
obsolete  the  old  terms  °J  /"^  ,°"  ^h  North  Vietnamese  provocations  are  still  mys-  whether  or  not  the  confrontation  stops 
whether  to  carry  the  B^^"""'"^  7^  *^  ^..fa  terlous,  but  there  Is  nothing  obscure  about  ^j^g^g  ^he  crisis  in  southeast  Asia  has  been 
Vietnam  back  to  the  ^g^ressors  in  ine  «or.,_  ^  Johnson's  firm  statement  that  "there  can  altered  In  fundamental  ways— all  Involving 
U)ng    reluctant    to    do    ^J^^    useii    ou  ^  ^^     ^^^^  ^^  aggression  and  no  inamunlty  ^  uncertainties  and  even  greater  dangers 

ground,  or  to  have  Saigon  forces  oo  u.  vne     ^^^^    reply"-especlally    against    the    back-  ^^   ^^^^^   grates   has   become   a   direct 

United  States  has  now  «^^«*^^i°°*'  "^  ,^„     eround  of  the  sharp  and  effective  American      „mbatant    on    a    significant   scale,    even   1: 


ind  air  Whatever  restraint  had  previously 
been  exercised  through  lack  of  precedent  or 
provocation  has  been  removed  by  the  events 
in  the  Tonkin  Gulf.  No  one  can  tell  at  this 
DOlnt  the  precise  form  which  the  Vietnam 
war  will  take,  but  It  Is  bound  to  be  a  new 
'arm  and  the  newness  would  seem  Inevitably 
w  be  on  the  side  of  more  direct  American 
participation  and  more  direct  action  against 

To  a  capital  and  a  world  sensitive  to  the 
uses  of  power  by  an  American  President,  the 
crisis— the  first  major  foreign-policy  crisis 
faced  bv  President  Johnson— has  found  him 
not  wanting  In  toughness  or  In  nuance.  But 
the  crisis  has  also  pointed  up  the  office  of  the 
Presidency  as  the  single  center  of  control 
and  responsibility  for  American  power.  It  is 
worth  remarking  that  this  respect  for  the 
Presidency  has  been  conveyed  even  by  those 
who  believe  that,  for  Instance,  local  military 
commanders  should  be  given  discretion  for 
imporunt  decisions  In  the  field. 

MlUtiiry  measures  were  only  a  part  of  Pres- 
ident Johnson's  response.  He  coordinated 
them  with  the  other  constituencies  and  com- 
munities of  which  he  Is  the  leader.  He  asked 
and  got  from  Senator  Goldwater  a  promise 
of  nonpartlsanshlp.  The  Senator,  like  the 
patriot  he  Is.  Instantly  forsook  politics  and 
st(xxl  by  his  side.  He  also  went,  calmly,  to 
the  people,  both  American  and  foreign,  offer- 
ing Information  and  reassurance  in  appro- 
priate degrees. 

The  President  went  to  Congress  too  for  a 
resolution  of  national  unity  and  support,  and 
to  the  United  Nation,  for  International  back- 
ing. The  request  to  Congress,  like  his  ap- 
proach to  Senator  Goldwatek,  may  later  af- 
fect the  election  campaign,  but  the  serious- 
ness of  the  situation  warrants  these  expres- 
sions of  confidence  and  cooperation.  The 
U.N.  plea  forces  the  Soviet  Union  to  a  cli- 
mactic choice  between  Its  conflicting  In- 
terests In  the  Communist  and  Western 
worlds.  But  regardless  of  the  Security 
Council's  stance  on  the  torpedo  attacks,  a 
condign  response  has  already  been  meted 
out  to  Hanoi. 

The  impressive  orchestration  of  American 
policies  contrasts  reveallngly  with  the  frag- 
mented and  tardy  reactions  of  the  different 
Communist  states.  This  broken  pattern.  In- 
cluding the  fact  that  Premier  Khrushchev 
was  out  In  the  Soviet  hinterland*.  lUggvni 


ground  of  the  sharp  and  effective  American 
air  assault  on  the  North  Vietnamese  naval 

The  United  States  has  a  chain  of  sentries 
around  the  world;  lonely  men  in  Korean 
trenches,  lonely  planes  over  the  Arctic  wastes, 
lonely  ships  In  distant  seas.  They  keep  watch 
over  an  uncertain  peace.  But  their  vigil 
would  have  no  meaning  If  It  were  not  that 
power  stands  leashed  behind  them;  power 
ready  to  be  used  swiftly  and  with  vigor  for 
peace.  That  power,  and  the  equally  essen- 
tial wUl  to  use  It.  found  expression  In  the 
action  ordered  by  President  Johnson  against 
North  Vietnam. 

The  power  was  still  on  leash.  The  air 
action  against  the  aggressor's  bases  was  a  lim- 
ited action.  And  In  that  fact,  no  less  than 
In  the  speed  and  efficiency  of  the  response. 
lies  much  of  the  effectiveness  of  the  policy 
put  into  effect  by  the  President.  As  he  said, 
the  overall  strength  of  the  United  States  Is 
"vast  and  awesome."  But  It  Is  not  a  mono- 
lithic mass,  like  the  European  armies  before 
World  War  I,  impossible  to  guide  or  check 
by  diplomacy  once  the  initial  impetus  Is 
given  It  Is  not  Just  "the  button."  whose 
rejoinder  must  be  nuclear  war  or  suplneness. 
It  can  be  used  to  pinpoint  and  punish  the 
immediate  offenders— In  this  case,  the  North 
Vietnamese  mosquito  fleet.  .:,     v,     * 

Thus,  whoever  planned  the  torpedo-boat 
attacks,  for  whatever  purpose,  stand  warned. 
If  they  were  probing  the  intentions  of  the 
United  States,  of  Red  China,  of  the  Soviet 
Union,  they  at  least  know  that  the  United 
States  win  resist  aggression,  and  that  It  has 
the  capability  of  doing  so. 

At  the  same  time,  the  rest  of  the  world 
knows  that  this  capability  will  be  used  with 
restraint;  that  force  will  be  used  in  propor- 
tion to  the  need.  The  United  States  can,  as 
Mr  Johnson  said,  welcome  and  invite  the 
scrutiny  of  all  men  who  seek  peace,  "for 
peace  Is  the  only  pvirpose  of  the  course  we 
pursue." 

The  controlled  force  of  the  American 
counterblow  has  clearly  made  Its  Impact  on 
the  world.  Prom  Its  friends,  this  country 
has  received  such  congratulations  as  that 
of  Japan  (very  directly  concerned  with  the 
problem  of  Conununlst  expansion  In  Asia) 
and  such  encouragement  as  that  of  Britain 
in  the  Security  Council.  Prom  the  Soviet 
Union  has   come   denunciation — but   It  la 


combatant  on  a  significant  scale,  even  If 
only  briefly.  The  sword,  once  drawn  In  anger, 
win  tend  to  be  unsheathed  more  easUy  In 
the  future. 

Congressional  authority  for  futtire  mili- 
tary action  win.  in  effect,  be  delegated  to 
the  President  by  the  Joint  resolution  sched- 
uled to  be  voted  today.  The  President  has 
rightly  asked  that  the  resolution  express  a 
determination  that  "an  necessary  measiu-es" 
be  taken. 

The  concept  of  a  Communist  "privileged 
sanctuary,"  heeded  hitherto  both  in  Korea 
and  Indochina,  has  been  breached.  The  cir- 
cumstances under  which  North  Vietnam  may 
be  struck  again  remain  undefined.  But  the 
rules  of  the  war  have  undergone  a  basic 
change — a  change  that  appUes  to  Commu- 
nist China  as  wen  as  to  Hanoi.  President 
Johnson  was  clearly  addressing  Pelplng  when 
he  warned  "any  who  may  be  tempted  to 
support — or  to  widen — the  present  aggres- 
sion" that  "there  can  be  no  peace  by  aggres- 
sion and  no  Immunity  from  reply." 

Hanoi's  sea  patrol  fleet  largely  has  been 
wiped  out  and,  lacking  an  air  force.  North 
Vietnam  has  been  shown  to  be  virtually  open 
to  hostile  air  attack.  Hanoi's  willing  allies 
in  Peiping  are  now  under  pressure  to  provide 
new  means  for  sea  and  air  protection — and 
even,  perhaps,  to  intervene  directly.  Hanoi's 
reluctant  aUles  In  Moscow  are  under  pres- 
sure, as  yesterday's  Soviet  statement  showed 
to  demonstrate  their  backing  for  North  Viet- 
nam before  world  Communist  opinion. 

Ranks  have  been  closed  In  the  United 
States  with  Senator  Goldwatkr's  open  sup- 
port for  administration  action.  If  Hanoi's 
attacks  were  an  attempt  to  exploit  political 
and  racial  division  in  the  United  States,  the 
AmerlcEUi  reaction  has  proved  this  futile. 
Vietnam,  In  fact,  has  been  taken  out  of  the 
presidential  campaign  for  the  moment.  The 
attempt  to  keep  It  out.  by  retaining  Repub- 
lican support,  means  that  President  Johnson 
henceforth  wlU  find  flrmness  polltlcaUy 
easier  to  emphasize  than  restraint. 

American  relucUnce  to  go  to  an  Indochina 
peace  conference,  as  urged  by  President  de 
Gaulle,  Is  strongly  reinforced.  If  Hanols 
purpose  was  to  force  such  a  conference.  It 
could  not  have  been  more  poorly  advised. 

These  are  some  of  the  poUtlcal  and  mUl- 
tary  realities  after  tHe  Tonkin  Gulf  exchange. 
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The  Uhm  have  hardened.  A  highly  danger- 
oua  period  haa  opened.  It  la  a  time  that 
calla  for  coolneaa.  ma  well  aa  detennlnatlon. 
for  restraint  aa  well  aa  armness 

We  still  have  no  real  Idea  of  what  prompted 
the  North  Vietnamese  to  launch  their  po- 
tentially aulcldal  adventure.  The  Nations 
united  confidence  In  Ita  Chief  Executive  Ls 
vital.  No  one  else  can  play  the  hand  That 
confidence  will  be  beat  maintained  by  a  con- 
tinued adherence  to  the  principles  the  Presi- 
dent hlmaelX  has  enunciated  of  filrmness  but 
a  firmneae  that  will  always  be  measured — a 
armneaa  whose  mission  la  peace. 


(From  the  Baltimore  Sun.  Aug.  6.  19641 
Peace  the  Purpose 

At  Syracuse  University  yesterday,  while  the 
world  waited  for  further  developments  In 
southeast  Aala,  President  Johnson  set  forth 
the  central  concern  of  this  Nation  for  all  to 
see.  "We  welcome — and  we  Invite — the  scru- 
tiny of  all  men  who  seek  peace,  for  peace  Is 
the  only  purpose  of  the  course  we  pursue  " 
Only  hours  before,  after  a  second  Communist 
attack  on  American  naval  vessels,  the  Presi- 
dent had  ordered  an  air  strike  against  the 
torpedo-boat  bases  along  the  coa*t  of  North 
Vietnam.  The  attack  had  been  carried  out. 
and  the  baaes  lay  In  ruins  Two  American 
airmen  had  been  lost  In  Its  promise  to 
repulse  aggressors  the  United  States  had  not 
heen.  blufllng.  Of  that  there  could  no  longer 
be  any  doubt. 

It  Is  not  an  easy  thin»<  to  loose  even  a  small 
fraction  of  the  military  power  available  to 
the  Commander  In  Chief,  but  In  this  case 
there  was  no  choice.  '"Aggression  unchal- 
lenged." the  President  said,  "is  aggression 
unleashed."  In  strikln,?  b.ick  at  a  time  of 
grave  provocation,  the  United  States  hoped 
not  to  spread  the  fighting  but  to  pinch  It  off 
before  it  got  out  of  hand  To  reasonable 
governmenta  the  message  should  be  clear, 
but  American  forces  are  being  deployed  In 
such  a  way  as  to  respond  appropriately  If 
somewhere  there  Is  a  nil.sreadlng  That.  too. 
Is  a  statement  of  .■\:ner:can  purp<:)se 

If  there  has  been  a  suspicion  abroad  that 
the  American  people  are  dangerously  dis- 
united, thla  episode  Is  prcxjf  to  the  cont.'ary 
Crisis  always  draws  Anierk-an.i  together,  and 
on  this  Issue  support  for  President  Johnson 
Is  without  reservation.  Senator  Gold  water 
set  the  pattern  for  his  party,  and  congres- 
sional leaders,  briefed  early  at  the  White 
House,  have  responded  with  the  traditional 
closing  of  ranks.  When  the  Nation  Is  under 
the  gun,  politics  loses  all  coloration  The 
quick  rush  of  support  from  America's  allies 
also  has  been  gratifying 

None  can  foretell  the  perils  that  He  ahead. 
North  Vietnam  Is  an  annoyance,  but  It  Is 
not  the  major  consideration  The  key  to 
peace  In  Aala  la  hidden  In  Communist  China. 
In  the  course  It  may  essay  alone,  or  with  the 
encouragement  of  Moscow  Yesterday's  con- 
voking of  a  United  Nations  session  was  In- 
tended not  only  as  a  reptjrt  to  the  natlon.s 
but  aa  an  assessment  of  the  Intentions  of 
the  Soviet  bloc.  Whatever  the  dangers,  the 
United  States  will  face  them  with  the  cour- 
age possessed  only  by  those  who  are  both  free 
and  strong. 

Mr.  McOOVERN  Mr  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Arkan.sa.s  yield? 

Mr.  FTTLBRIGHT     I  yield 

Mr.  McOOVERN.  Without  in  any  way 
casting  any  doubt  on  the  wisdom  of  the 
resolution,  there  are  a  few  brief  ques- 
tions that  I  should  like  to  address  to 
the  Senator  from  his  comments,  if  he 
would  be  willing  to  comment. 

All  of  us  have  been  puzzled,  if  not 
baffled,  as  to  why  a  little  state  such  as 
North  Vietnam  should  .seek  a  deliberate 
naval  conflict  with  the  United  States 
with  the  overwhelming  naval   and   air 


power  that  we  have  in  that  area.  In  an 
effort  pos.sibly  to  throw  some  possible 
light  on  that  question,  Mr.  Murrey 
Marder,  in  his  column  in  the  Wa.shing- 
ton  Post  yesterday,  made  the  following 
statement  in  tlie  closing  paragraph  of 
his  column. 

North  Vietnam  on  Sunday  charged  that  the 
United  States  and  South  Vietnam  had  sent 
warshlpws  "to  shell  the  Hon  Me  and  Hon  Ngu 
Islands  in  the  territorial  waters"  of  North 
Vietnam.  Those  Islands  are  near  the  area 
where  the  Maddox  was  attacked  Sunday. 
Hon  Me  Is  used  as  a  naval  biise.  American 
sources  said,  and  Communist  PT  boats  have 
been  seen  In  the  area. 

The  United  States  has  denied  that  any  of 
Its  warships  shelled  the  Islands  of  Hon  Me 
and  Hon  Ngu  However,  despite  some  reports 
published  yesterday,  the  State  Department 
denial  did  not  equally  exculpate  S<3Uth  Vlet- 
n£un.     It  only  denied  .■Vmcrlcan  participation. 

SPECtTLATTON   ON    ATT.\CK 

There  are  some  Indications,  however,  that 
the  South  Vietnamese  may  In  fact  have  at- 
tacked the  two  islands  American  officials  have 
declined  to  discuss  that,  although  U.S.  war- 
ships I'U  occasion  reportedly  have  escorted 
South  Vietnam  vessels  part  way  to  their  tar- 
gets. 

I  wonder  if  the  Senator  from  Arkansas 
could  shed  any  li^ht  on  the  possible  ex- 
planation for  the  North  Vietnamese  at- 
tack. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT  In  dealing  with 
warfare,  which  e.ssfiitially  is  an  irra- 
tional business,  it  is  dangerous  to  specu- 
late as  to  the  motives  of  one's  enemies 
or  adversaries.  However,  in  this  ca.se, 
first,  the  Secretary  of  Defense  himself 
stated,  after  the  first  attack  on  the  Mad- 
dox. that  hf  did  not  e.xpect  a  repetition 
of  the  attack.  He  made  that  statement 
publicly.  That  showed  how  wron.i,'  he 
was.  He  said  he  could  see  no  motive 
for  it.  and  none  of  us  at  the  first  meetina 
we  had  on  the  question  could  explain 
why  that  kind  of  attack  by  a  few  torpedo 
boats  a^-'ainst  the  elements  of  the  7th 
Flt-et  should  take  place,  whether  it  was 
an  isolated  action  or  an  impulsive  action 
by  the  local  commander. 

But  after  the  action  was  repeated,  it 
was  shown  to  be  clearlv  calculated  It  is 
my  understanding,  as  best  I  can  inter- 
pret what  actually  happened,  that  there 
were  .some  South  Vietnamese  raids.  If 
they  mii^ht  be  so-called — coastal  raids — 
by  South  Vietnamese  junks  or  naval  ves- 
sels— the  only  kind  of  naval  ve.ssels  they 
have  My  information  is  that  they  have 
relatively  small  PT  boats,  comparable 
to  tho.se  of  North  Vietnam,  plus  what  are 
called  motorized  junks,  and  those  from 
time  to  time  have  engaged  in  what  are 
called  hit-and-run  raids,  none  of  them 
of  a  major  nature,  by  South  Vietname.sc 
boats  with  South  Vietnamese  crews. 

Our  own  naval  vessels,  such  as  the 
Maddoi  and  other  as.sociated  vessels, 
have  never  engaged  In  any  attacks  on 
those  Islands  or  anywhere  else  In  North 
Vietnam. 

The  best  Information  that  I  have  from 
high  otllclals  In  our  Government  in  this 
field  Is  to  the  effect  that  our  boats  did  not 
convoy  or  support  or  backup  any  South 
Vietnamese  naval  ve.ssels  that  were  en- 
imaged  in  such  attacks. 

Mr.  MrGOVERN.  The  Senator  would 
say  the  implication  of  the  article  is 
probably   in  error  ? 
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Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  It  has  been  u. 
.sorted  by  others  that  the  Maddoi  »u 
backing  up  or  convoying  the  smaller  vm! 
sels  of  the  Vietnamese. 

The  testimony  I  am  familiar  with 
shows  that  this  is  not  a  fact. 

I  am  reminded  also  that  it  was  asked 
whether  or  not  the  junks  of  the  South 
Vietnamese  had  American  personnel  in 
the  nature  of  advisers  or  otherwise.  We 
were  advised  they  did  not.  that  they 
were  manned  by  non-Americans  in  ^ 
cases.  In  other  words,  the  patrol  duty  by 
such  ships  as  the  C.  Turner  Joy  and  the 
Maddux  was  an  operation  for  patrol  to 
keep  our  own  forces  informed  about  the 
activities  in  this  very  critical  area,  and 
was  entirely  unconnected  or  unassociat- 
ed  with  any  coastal  forays  the  South 
Vietnamese  themselves  may  have  con- 
ducted. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  I  should  like  to  put 
one  other  question  to  the  Senator.  Over 
the  past  few  days,  possibly  the  past  2 
or  3  weeks,  there  have  been  statements 
m  the  press  quoting  General  Khanh.  the 
South  Vietnamese  leader,  as  saying  that 
the  war  had  to  be  won  by  carrying  it  to 
North  Vietnam.  Almost  simultaneously 
our  administration  leaders  have  been 
quoted  as  saying  that  the  only  way  the 
war  can  be  won  is  by  taking  on  the  guer- 
rillas in  South  Vietnam,  and  that  our 
policy  is  not  one  of  extending  the  war 
to  the  north;  quite  to  the  contrary,  that 
the  victory  must  be  had  in  the  south  and 
that  we  will  take  all  reasonable  steps  to 
confine  the  war  to  South  Vietnam. 

Does  the  Senator  think  there  is  any 
danger  in  this  resolution  that  we  may 
be  surrendering  to  General  Khanh's  po- 
sition our  attitude  as  to  where  the  war 
should  be  fought? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT  I  do  not  think 
there  is  any  danger  of  that.  There  is.  of 
cour.se.  a  danger  m  this  whole  area,  and 
there  has  been  for  10  years.  It  is  dan- 
gerous. The  policy  of  our  Government 
not  to  expand  the  war  still  holds.  That 
IS  not  inconsistent  with  any  response  to 
attacks  on  our  vessels  on  the  high  seas 
where  they  have  a  right  to  be. 

Mr  McGOVERN     I  agree. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  do  not  think  the 
policy  that  the  war  be  confined  to  South 
Vietnam  has  chantJied.  I  think  it  is  still 
the  policy.  I  think  it  is  the  correct  one. 
What  causes  difficulty  is  the  fact  that 
this  is  a  new  type  of  war.  It  is  not  a  war 
in  the  orthodox  sense.  This  is  subver- 
sion, in.spired  and  conducted  through  in- 
filtration of  supplies  and  men  by  a 
neighboring  country  without  a  declara- 
tion of  war  It  does  not  fit  the  pattern 
of  the  traditional  way  we  think  of  war. 
It  is.  nevertheless,  aggression — a  mod- 
ernized, specialized  kind  of  aggression, 
brought  to  a  high  degree  of  perfection  by 
the  leader  of  the  Chinese  Communists, 
Mao  Tse-tung,  who  established  the  basic 
theoi-y  of  how  to  conduct  this  type  of 
warfare. 

It  IS  difficult  to  adjust  our  concepts 
to  warfare  of  this  kind.  I  think  it  is  just 
as  savage  and  as  much  in  violation  of  in- 
ternational good  behavior  and  law  as  is 
an  overt  invasion  by  troops.  I  tried  to 
make  this  point  In  my  remarks.  North 
Vietnam  has  been  an  aggressor  against 
Soutli  Vietnam;  and  I  do  not  think  so 
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f  th^  tPstimony  in  the  Armed  Services  Committee.    My  recol- 

n^erely  because  of  the  t^s^tmionym^uj^  ^^^^^^  ^  ^^^^  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^^        ^^^ 

past  2  or  3  ^ays-   V^          j^^  ^^at  the  particular  area  a  year  and  a  Imlf . 

have  received  testimony  a^^^^^   .^  ^^^  ^^    ruSSELL.     Mr.  President,   ele- 

ieina'"^f^  ,      anufVi 


have 


of  Tonkin — not  near  the  Mekong  Delta. 
They  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  inter- 
ruption of  such  traffic  as  may  be  carried 
on  between  North  Vietnam  and  the  delta. 


■--  rzrs.;:r.efr."soT^  .^-^.^i^-r-r- - '^ ^  i^^^T.T.rt'^^.'^.^^i^^i^ 


and  to  a  mucii  xi^Bx-^  --=.  periodically  for  about  IVa  years 
Vietnam.                                  J        j^ach-        Mr.  ELLENDER.    Why? 

^''  ^H  v^ZSS  one  by  sea.  and  one        Mr.  RUSSELL.    These  waters  are  the 

ing  south  Vietnam^  one    y^^^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^  ^^^     ^  ^  ^^^  ^^^^^^^  patrolling 

by  ground^  .„  supply  the  Mekong  Delta,  throughout  the  world  and  in  the  move- 

-f -^'SoSlS'S-tSe  Sl^rrSt?.  ?S  no  fore^n  nation  has  a  ri.ht     ^^  Mr.  ^U^f^^^^J^  ^^^^ 


and  small  craft  of  the  South  Vietnamese 
Navy.  That  is  still  their  function.  They 
stop  and  examine  thousands  of  people  in 
order  to  identify  them  and  see  what  they 
are  up  to.  They  have  found  a  good  many 
North    Vietnamese    who    were    coming 


"'^'ifpfp  built  up  for  that  purpose,  to  challenge  our  use  of  the  high  seas. 

•^^Lrm  that  may  have  struck  at  the  We  have  a  right  to  be  there. 

^^'tTa^eaTof  North  Vietnam  may  have  Mr.  ELLENDER.     Was     any     action 

coastal  are^iH                          ^^^  ^^^^_  ^^^^  ^^  ^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^^^  ^  prevent 

^''c;S  Vietnam' arm  itself.    I  do  not  the   carrying   of   war  materiel   to   the 

"^ovlut  the  specific  boats.  Mekong  Delta? 

^rJTr^el^yl^^^thiB  is  a  perfectly  Mr.  FULBRIGHT.    Does  the  Senator 


sat- 
isfied from  the  evidence  presented  to 
the  committee  that  our  Armed  Forces, 
that  is,  our  naval  forces,  did  nothing  to 
invite  the  attack  that  was  made  in  the 
last  few  days? 

Mr  FULBRIGHT.    Nothing  that  they 
are  not  entitled  to  do.    Their  very  pres- 


X  personally  think  this  is  a  Pen^W         Mr.  --«--- ^  —  -  ^^^     -,  ,^  ^he  Gulf  of  Tonkin  could  t.^d 
legitimate  and  PfoP^J^f Ll°  rclnrT  Ro,,th     ^^^.r  nir^^tmel?  by  someone  to  invite  an  attack._  but  they 


uf^nm  the  kind  of  aggression  South     by  our  personnel? 
mnSThas  been  subjected  to  for  many         Mr.  ELLENDER. 

^^\S  McGOVERN.  I  am  incUned  to 
JZe  with  the  Senator.  I  did  not  want 
n^'  remarks  to  be  interpreted  as  preju- 

Hiring  the  case  for  aid 

Mr  FULBRIGHT.    I  am  glad  to  try 


Yes. 


It  is  difficult 


Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  It  is  my  under- 
standing that  that  operation  was  con- 
ducted entirely  by  Vietnamese  ships  and 
personnel. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.     Were  we  there  to 

protect  them? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  No;  what  hap- 
pened here  happened  on  patrol  duty.  As 
the  Senator  from  Georgia  has  said,  these 
ships  were  there  in  accordance  with  our 


to  clarify  the  situation 
and  confusing. 
Mr    McGOVERN.    There  have  been 

,oforpnfps  in  the  press  to  the  effect  that    „ — ^^ .  ,  ^    .    ^.. 

rpneral  Khanh  was  in  political  trouble  responsibility  and  our  rights  m  this  gen- 

and  that  one  way  he  thought  he  could  eral  area.    The  ships  were  not  assigned 


get  out  of  it  was  to  divert  attention  from 
failure  in  the  conduct  of  the  war  in  the 
south  to  some  kind  of  strike  in  the  north, 
presumably  largely  underwritten  by  the 
United  States.  It  was  because  of  my  con- 
cern with  that  possibility  that  I  raised 
these  questions. 

I  thank  the  Senator  for  yielding. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.     I  yield. 

Mr  ELLENDER.  The  Senator  has 
stated  that  in  the  last  2  or  3  days  the 
committee  has  had  some  hearings.  Can 
he  tell  us  how  long  these  ships  of  ours 
have  been  in  that  area? 

Mr.  FLTLBRIGHT.     On  patrol? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  On  patrol,  yes  and 
at  whose  request? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  We  have  had  pa- 
trols in  the  Tonkin  Gulf  for  about  18 
months. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  At  whose  request 
were  these  patrols  made? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  These  are  inter- 
national waters.  Our  assistance  to 
South  Vietnam  is  at  the  request  of  the 
South  Vietnamese  Government.  The 
particular  measures  we  may  take  in  con- 
nection with  that  request  are  our  own 
re.sponsibility.  The  particular  ships  on 
this  particular  patrol  are  there  at  our 
own  decision. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Are  they  part  of  the 
7th  Fleet,  which  protects  Formosa? 

Mr  FULBRIGHT.    Yes. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.     The  Senator  sajs 
our  ships  have  been  In  that  area  for  a 
year  and  a  half. 
Mr.  FULBRIGHT.    Yes. 
Mr.    ELLENDER.      In    the    Gulf    Of 
Tonkin? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  In  the  Gulf  of 
Tonkin.  I  can  be  corrected  on  this  by 
the    distinguished    chairman    of    the 


to  protect  anyone.    They  were  conduct 
ing    patrol    duty.    That    question    was 
asked  specifically   of   the   highest   au- 
thority, the  Secretary  of  Defense  and 
the  Secretary  of  State. 

They  stated  without  equivocation  that 
these  ships,  the  Maddox  and  the  C. 
Turner  Joy,  were  not  on  convoy  duty. 
They  had  no  connection  whatever  with 
any  Vietnamese  ships  that  might  have 
been    operating    in    the    same    general 

area. 

Mr.  ELLENDEIR.  Was  their  presence 
in  the  delta  area  at  the  request  or  sug- 
gestion of  the  South  Vietnamese  Govern- 
ment? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  They  were  not  in 
the  delta  area.  Does  the  Senator  mean 
in  the  Gulf  of  Tonkin  area? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.     I  understood  that 

this — 
Mr.  FULBRIGHT.    The  delta  area  is 

north  of  the  gulf  area. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  am  trying  to  dis- 
cover if  our  forces  could  have  done  any- 
thing which  might  have  provoked  these 
attacks.  You  say  the  ships  were  not 
engaged  in  any  activity  near  the  Mekong 

Delta? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  No:  where  they 
were  is  hundreds  of  miles  north  of  the 
delta  area. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.    The  ships  that  were 

attacked? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.    Yes. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  The  patrols  carried 
out  in  the  delta  area  were  to  give  pro- 
tection or  confidence  to  the  junks  and 
patrol  boats  that  were  there  to  prevent 
the  North  Vietnamese  from  carrying 
materials  of  war  to  the  South  Vietnam- 
ese from  carrying  materials  of  war  to 
the  South  Vietnamese.    Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  That  was  not  the 
duty  of  the  Maddox  or  the  C.  Turner  Joy. 
They  were  on  patrol  duty  in  the  Gulf 


by  someone  to  invite  an  attack,  but  they 
had  every  right  to  be  there,  and  they  were 
not  shelling  the  coast  or  intervening  In 
any  of  the  legitimate  operations  of  the 
Government  of  North  Vietnam.  In  an 
area  in  which  there  Ls  tension  and  In 
which  there  has  been  this  very  bloody 
kind  of  guerrilla  warfare  or  irregular 
warfare,  one  might  say.  broadly  speak- 
ing, that  their  presence  could  be  a  prov- 
ocation. I  do  not  think  so.  I  do  not 
believe  that  can  be  rightfully  said.  They 
had  every  legitimate  right  to  be  there. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  do  not  question 
that  fact  at  all.  My  question  was  di- 
rected to  whether  or  not  the  evidence 
showed  any  act  on  our  part  which  might 
have  provoked  this  attack. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  would  say  cate- 
gorically that  that  was  not  shown. 
Whatever  provocation  there  may  have 
been  arose,  if  it  did  arise,  from  the  ac- 
tivity of  the  North  Vietnamese  ships. 

Mr.  BREWSTER.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  yield. 
Mr.  BREWSTER.  I  had  the  oppor- 
tunity to  see  warfare  not  so  very  far 
from  this  area,  and  it  was  very  mean. 
I  would  look  with  great  dismay  on  a  sit- 
uation involving  the  landing  of  large 
land  armies  on  the  continent  of  Asia. 
So  my  question  is  whether  there  is  any- 
thing in  the  resolution  which  would  au- 
thorize or  recommend  or  approve  the 
landing  of  large  American  armies  in  Viet- 
nam or  in  China. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.    There  is  nothing 
in  the  resolution,  as  I  read  it,  that  con- 
templates it.    I  agree  with  the  Senator 
that  that  is  the  last  thing  we  would  want 
to  do.    However,  the  language  of  the 
resolution    would    not    prevent    it.    It 
would    authorize    whatever    the    Com- 
mander in  Chief  feels  is  necessary.    It 
does  not  restrain  the  Executive  from 
doing  it.    Whether  or  not  that  should 
ever  be  done  is  a  matter  of  wisdom  under 
the  circumstances  that  exist  at  the  par- 
ticular time   it  is  contemplated.    This 
kind  of  question  should  more  properly 
be  addressed  to   the  chairman  of  the 
Armed    Services   Committee.    Speaking 
for  my  own  committee,  everyone  I  have 
heard  has  said  that  the  last  thing  we 
want  to  do  is  to  become  involved  in  a 
land  war  in  Asia;  that  our  power  is  sea 
and  air   and  that  this  is  what  we  hope 
will  deter  the  Chinese  Communists  and 
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the  North  Vietnamese  from  spreading 
the  war.  That  Is  what  Is  contemplated. 
The  resolution  does  not  prohibit  that,  or 
any  other  kind  of  activity. 

Mr.  BREWSTER.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished chairman. 

Mr.  MORTON  Mr  President.  wUl 
the  Senator  yield '' 

Mr.  PULBRIGHT      I  yield. 

Mr.  MORTON.  Mr  President,  first  I 
say  to  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Arkansas  that  I  approve  the  action  that 
has  been  taken,  and  I  approve  this  reso- 
lution. On  the  matter  which  was  the 
subject  of  the  colloquy  between  the 
chairman  of  the  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee and  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Louisiana,  can  we  not  associate  our 
presence  in  the  Gulf  of  Tonkin  to  a  de- 
gree with  our  own  interpretation  of  our 
obligations   under   the   SEATO  Treaty? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT  Yes  I  made 
mention  of  it.  That  is  a  further  re- 
sponsibility that  we  undertook  in  alin- 
ing ourselves  with  other  countries  in  try- 
ing to  bring  peace  and  stability  into  this 
area.  That  was  another  obligation 
which  we  undertook  It  fortifies  our 
right  or  responsibility  for  being  in  the 
Gulf  of  Tonkin 

Mr.  MORTON.  I  believe  the  action 
taken  by  the  President  helps  to  avoid 
any  miscalculation  on  the  part  of  either 
the  North  VletnaiTie<;e  or  the  Chinese 
Communists.  I  believe  the  Joint  reso- 
lution gives  that  ;)olicy  further  strength 
In  my  opinion,  the  three  major  wars  la 
which  we  have  been  involved  in  this 
century  have  come  about  by  miscalcu- 
lation on  the  part  of  the  aggressor. 

I  believe  Congress  should  speak  loud 
and  clear  and  make  it  plaui  to  any 
would-be  aggressor  that  we  intend  t-o 
stand  here.  If  we  make  that  clear,  we 
will  avoid  war.  and  not  have  to  land  vast 
land  armies  on  the  shores  of  Asia.  In 
that  connection  I  .share  the  appre- 
hension of  my  friend  the  Senator  from 
Maryland  FMr  Brewster!. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  The  Senator  has 
put  it  very  clearly.  I  intf  rpret  the  joint 
resolution  in  the  same  way  TTiis  action 
Is  limited,  but  very  sharp.  It  Is  the  best 
action  that  I  csin  think  of  to  deter  an 
escalation  or  enlargement  of  the  war. 
If  we  did  not  take  such  action,  it  might 
spread  further  If  we  w^nt  further,  and 
ruthlessly  bombed  Hanoi  and  other 
places,  we  would  be  guilty  of  bad  Judg- 
ment, both  on  humanitarian  grounds 
and  on  policy  groimd.s,  because  then  we 
would  certainly  in.splre  further  retali- 
ation. 

This  situation  has  been  handled  in  the 
best  way  possible  under  the  circum- 
stances, so  as  to  calm  the  situation,  and 
not  escalate  it  into  a  major  war 

Mr.  MORTON.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Arkansas 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT  I  yield  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Ohio 

Mr.  LAUSCHE  I  .should  like  to  add 
something  to  the  answer  that  was  given 
to  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  fMr 
EllenderI.  In  my  opinion,  the  evidence 
is  very  clear  that  our  Government  did 
not  design  or  manipulate  a  situation 
which  would  precipitate  violence.  The 
proof  shows  clearly  that  the  commander 
of  the  Maddox.  when  the  patrol  boats 


were  foUowuig  it.  called  the  commander 
of  the  Ticondernga  and  infomied  him 
that  the  North  Vietnamese  patrol  boats 
were  following  him  and  were  indicating 
all  the  purposes  of  violence.  It  was  not 
until  the  patrol  boats  flred  upon  the 
Maddiii  that  the  Maddox  took  any 
action  Wt^  waited;  and  no  action  was 
taken  by  our  Government  until  the 
torpedoes  were  set  into  motion.  Our 
ship  turned  .seaward 

Second,  the  island  of  Hainan  is  in  the 
k'ulf.  Chinese  aircraft  and  military 
bases  are  on  that  island.  Our  ships  wore 
patrol! m^'  the  gulf,  surveying  the  ac- 
tivities that  were  uoing  on  in  the  gulf. 
My  answer  is  that  not  to  have  been  there 
would  have  been  a  disservice  to  our 
country  We  were  where  we  had  a  right 
to  be  We  did  nothing  U)  precipitate 
this  unwarranted  action  The  action  of 
violence  was  not  on  the  part  of  our  Gov- 
ernment, but  on  the  part  of  the  North 
Vietname.se  against  us. 

What  were  we  to  do?  WiTf  we  to  allow 
them  to  fire  at  us  and  take  no  action? 
The  commander  of  the  Maddox.  when 
he  contacted  the  commander  of  the  Ti- 
cnndcroaa.  iicted  with  complete  restraint 
and  indicate<l  no  purpose  of  engaging  in 
violence  Not  until  we  were  fired  upon 
did  we  fire  back. 

Ftirthermore.  to  conclude  that  we  de- 
veloped a  design  to  precipitate  this  vio- 
lence is  not  supported  by  any  testimony 
whatsoever  To  make  the  pronounce- 
ment that  we  manipulated  the  situation, 
that  we  designed  a  .set  of  circumstances 
that  would  give  us  an  excu.se  to  fire,  is 
wholly  unwarninted.  Not  one  syllable 
of  testimonv  .-uppnrts  that  conclusion 

Mr.  FUliiRIGHT  Will  the  Senator 
from  Ohio  allow  ine  to  answer  que.stions? 
Then  i^e  may  speak  on  liLs  own  time. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE  Jikst  half  a  second 
more. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  thought  the  Sen- 
ator wished  to  a-sk  a  question  Hut  I 
have  no  objection  to  his  concluding  his 
statement. 

Mr  LAUSCHE.  I  wanted  to  elve  my 
understanding  of  this  verv  Important, 
cnicial  aspect  of  the  di.spute  I  repeat: 
Thore  is  not  a  sintjle  bit  of  testimony 
warranting  the  conclusion  that  we 
manipulated  or  designed  the  situation 

Mr  ELLKIMDER.  Mr.  President.  I  was 
que.stloning  the  Senator  from  Arkan.sas 
merely  to  .seek  assurance  that  the  evi- 
dence shows  there  was  no  ptxsslbility  that 
our  forces  took  anv  action,  even  acci- 
dentally, which  miL'ht  have  provoked  an 
attack  Certainly  I  did  not  intend  to 
Intimate  that  the  commanders  of  our 
ships  were  at  fault,  or  that  we  were  look- 
ing for  an  excuse  to  attack  North  Viet- 
nam. 

Mr  L.AUSCHE  I  understand.  Mr 
President.  I  merelv  wanted  to  make 
plain  that  our  forces  were  not  at  fault 
In  any  way;  that  our  .ships  had  a  perfect 
right  to  be  in  those  waters,  and  that 
there  is  absolutely  no  evidence  of  any 
design  or  manipulation  Involved  In  the 
chain  of  events  which  took  [)lace  I  did 
not  wish  to  allow  that  Impression  to 
stand  in  the  Record. 

Mr.  JAVITS  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield "*     I  wi.sh  to  ask  a  question. 

Mr  FULBRIGHT  I  shoidd  like  to 
yield  the  floor. 


August  s 

Mr.  JAVTTS.    I  wish  to  ask  a  questfc* 
and  a  rather  serious  one.  "^"^n, 

1  shall  support  the  resolution,  becaia. 
I  think  we  must  defend  freedom  In  tS 
area,  or  else  see  the  balance  of  a  Uatt 
-segment  of  the  population  of  the  ^u 
tipped  against  freedom.  The  degree  trf 
our  resistance  under  the  action  thatin^ 
be  taken  In  southeast  Asia,  under^ 
resolution,  will  determine  not  only  futm» 
events  in  Vietnam,  but  also  the  freedom 
of  Malaysia.  India.  Pakistan,  and  Indo- 
nesla.  and  perhaps  even  Australia  and 
New  Zealand. 

My  question  Is  this:  To  the  extent  that 
the  Senator  may  know — and  be  permit- 
ted to  disclose — are  we  not  Implementing 
the  Southea.st  Asia  Collective  Defense 
Treaty?  This  treaty  has  eieht  countries 
who  are  parties  to  it  Including  the  United 
States — three  In  the  area,  the  rest  in 
Europe.  Australia,  and  New  Zealand,  and 
ourselves.  The  inclusion  of  Cambodia, 
Laos,  and  Vietnam  Is  by  protocol.  That 
Is,  the  protection  of  the  treaty  Is  ex- 
tended to  them,  though  they  are  not 
parties  to  it 

The  question  I  address  to  the  Senator 
Is  this:  Are  we  to  assume  that  the  action 
which  the  President  has  taken  with  re- 
spect to  reacting  to  the  attack  on  Ameri- 
can vessels  is  the  re.sult  of  a  corisultatlon 
with  our  allies  who  are  parties  to  the 
Southeast  Asia  Collective  Defense 
Treaty?  If  it  is.  what  are  we  to  assume 
with  respect  to  the  future  progress  of  the 
action  which  we  authorize  under  the  res- 
olution, which  is  admittedly  a  broad  ac- 
tion? Is  it  that  the  President  may  take 
all  nece.s.sary  steps,  including  the  use  of 
Armed  Forces,  to  assist  any  member  or 
protocol  state,  which  would  Include  Laos, 
Cambodia,  and  Vietnam,  in  the  South- 
east Asia  Collective  Dcfen.se  Treaty, 
that  may  request  assistance  in  defense  of 
its  freedom? 

What  I  wish  to  know  from  the  Senator 
is.  first:  Have  we  consulted  with  our  al- 
lies'' Second,  what  are  we  to  look  to 
from  our  allies  in  the  way  of  assistance, 
aid,  comfort,  partnership,  and  the  future 
implementation  of  the  resolution?  It  \i 
one  thing  to  stand  alone:  It  Is  another 
thing  to  stand  with  seven  other  coun- 
tries, three  of  them  In  the  area,  imple- 
menting a  solemn  commitment,  which  i2 
just  as  binding  on  them  as  it  Ls  on  us. 
I  am  sometimes  inclined  to  agree  with 
thixse  who  .say  that  we  cannot  be  the 
policeman  or  guardian  of  the  whole 
world.  We  cannot  lead  It  by  the  hand. 
We  can  be  the  linch  pin:  but  what  are 
we  to  accept  from  the  others? 

Mr.  FTJLBRIGHT.  That  is  quite  a 
question  It  has  .several  facets,  all  of 
thfm  of  pertinent  interest. 

First,  this  particular  action  was  not 
taken  in  consultation  with  the  other  sig- 
natories of  the  Southeast  Asia  Treaty. 
It  was  an  act  for  which  we  took  the  re- 
si>Tnsib!lity.  It  had  nothing  to  do  with 
the  treaty.  The  fact  that  we  are  present 
in  the  area  grows,  at  least  in  part,  out  of 
our  obligations  under  the  treaty.  "Hia^ 
is  one  of  the  reasons  why  we  are  in  the 
area,  and  have  been  for  a  number  of 
years.  But  we  would  have  the  right  to 
be  there  without  the  treaty. 

As  to  the  contribution  of  the  protocol 
states — there  are  three,  as  the  Senator 
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»»,„  treatv  Cambodia  has  renounced 
'^v  desTre  to  be  protect>ed  by  the  United 
Stes  so  actually  this  is  a  ^technical 
^'T:i  saying  that  we  are  _assist^ng  South 


continue,  first,  to  keep  the  SEATO 
Treaty  in  effect  by  continuing  consulta- 
tions even  if  for  the  moment  it  does  not 
get  enough  assistance  from  our  part- 
ners; second,  it  will  continue  to  press  for 
maximum  contributions  compatible  with 


^^y  °^!f  ^lllVuse  that  country  is  all  that     their  own  capabilities  and  their  own  na 
Vietnam,  because  u  security   from   their  other  part 


ts  left.    That  phrase  means  South  Viet 

'^S  to  contributions  by  other  members 
f  QFATO  they  have  been  too  little, 
lere  has  been  consultation  In  the  past 
nn  numerous  occasions,  in  an  effort  to 
SJrsuade  the  other  countries  to  bear  a 
JJeater  share  of  the  burden.  The  ques- 
uon  has  been  asked.  "Wliat  are  the  others 
Home-''  We  were  Informed  as  late  as 
this  morning,  and  on  other  occasions  In 
the  past  several  days,  that  they  are  not 
doing  verv  much.  Pakistan  is  preoc- 
cuDled  with  its  own  problems  with  India. 
so  I  do  not  believe  Pakistan  is  doing 

anvthing.  .    ,     ,  . 

The  French  are  doing  a  good  deal  in 
the  way  of  investment.  France  has  a 
traditional  relationship  there.  Prance 
supplies  some  personnel,  but  the  major 
part  of  her  contribution  is  In  the  form 
of  investment. 

Australia's  contribution  has  been 
small,  but  Australia  is  building  up  her 
contribution  of  advisory  and  military 
personnel  and  some  contribution  of  tech- 
nical a.ssistance.  The  same  is  true  of 
New  Zealand.  The  Thai,  of  course,  are 
there  in  the  area  and  they  are.  I  am  sure, 
anxious  to  do  what  they  can.  Who  else 
is  there? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  The  Philippines  and  the 
United  Kingdom. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  The  Philippines 
have  not  made  a  large  contribution.  The 
United  Kingdom  has  been  more  than 
occupied  with  its  responsibilities  in  Ma- 
laysia and  has  made  no  contribution. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  That  is  In  the  right 
direction ' 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  An  Indirect  con- 
tribution, yes;  but  it  is  in  Malaysia.  The 
greater  part  of  the  burden  has  been  borne 
by  this  country.  Unfortunately,  we  find 
this  to  be  true  in  other  areas  as  well. 
Until  recently,  within  the  past  several 
years,  we  were  the  only  major  free  coun- 
try capable  of  doing  it.  Now  the  other 
countries  that  are  becoming  more  capa- 
ble have  not  yet  assumed  what  I  con- 
sider to  be  their  proper  part  of  an  overall 
effort  to  defend  free  countries. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  should  like  to  ask  one 
foUowup  question  of  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  am  ready  to 
yield  the  floor  so  that  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Georgia  fMr.  Russell] 
can  give  the  Senate  much  more  light  on 
the  situation,  but  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  New  York. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  believe  that  the  Sen- 
ator will  agree  that  we  are  dealing  with 
pretty  substantial  matters. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  They  are  very 
important.  I  consider  this  situation  to 
be  a  facet  of  the  most  important  matter 
now  before  the  country. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  agree  with  the  Sen- 
ator. Let  me  ask  one  further  question: 
May  a  Senator  voting  for  the  resolution 
assume  that  the  United  States,  with  all 
its  means,  diplomatic  and  otherwise,  will 


tlonal  security  from  their  other  part- 
ners; third,  that  it  will  continue  to  uti- 
lize all  the  organs  for  international  peace 
which  are  mentioned  here,  including  the 
United  Nations,  in  order  to  secure  free- 
dom in  that  area.  And  because  the 
President  gets  the  resolution,  we  are  not 
going  to  vote  on  that  one  proposal  and 
make  everything  else  perfunctory. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  We  have  had  posi- 
tive assurance  from  the  Secretary  of 
State  about  the  very  matter  the  Senator 
Is  discussing.  I  approve  of  that  policy. 
Much  has  been  said  about  bringing  the 
United  Nations  into  It.  I  am  sympathetic 
to  that.  One  of  the  Members  of  this 
body  has  had  a  great  deal  to  say  about 
that.  I  approve  of  it,  with  this  reserva- 
tion, or  this  qualification,  that  it  is  not 
timely,  when  one  is  in  dire  straits,  to 
turn  over  a  situation  such  as  this  to  a 
body  which  is  not  equipped  to  assert 
the  kind  of  power  I  believe  to  be  neces- 
sary to  stabilize  the  area. 

At  the  present  time,  this  Is  not  a 
quarrel  in  which  a  "yes"  or  "no"  to  the 
United  Nations  would  bring  them  In  to 
control  and  direct  this  effort.  Having 
assumed  this  burden,  and  the  situation 
having  deteriorated  as  It  has,  I  believe 
that  we  have  to  establish  some  sort  of 
stability  before  we  can  say  to  the  United 
Nations,  "You  take  it." 

I  look  forward  to  the  time  when  this 
can  be  done.  I  believe  that  if  we  could 
ever  stabilize  the  situation  and  there 
were  some  reasonable  assurance  that 
North  Vietnam  and  the  Chinese  would 
leave  these  people  alone,  we  could  take 
it  to  the  United  Nations  with  some  as- 
surance that  It  would  work. 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  With  the  thoughts  and 
the  principles  I  have  laid  out.  can  the 
Senator  commit  himself,  as  chairman 
of  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee,  to 
bring  our  "sentinel,"  to  follow  through 
on  these  matters,  after  the  joint  reso- 
lution is  passed. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  shall  do  every- 
thing I. can,  within  the  limits  of  my  ca- 
pacity and  my  position  on  the  Senate 
Foreign  Relations  Committee,  because  I 
really  agree  with  this  philosophy.  I  am 
not  looking  for  an  expansion  of  war. 
I  am  looking,  in  any  way  that  I  can,  to 
bring  in  with  us  both  our  allies  and  the 
United  Nations,  when  and  if  conditions 
can  be  created  that  that  would  be  a 
feasible  procedure  to  follow.  I  believe 
that  this  particular  action  is  well  de- 
signed to  help  stabilize  the  entire  area. 
Mr.  JAVTTS.  I  agree  with  the  Sena- 
tor, provided  we  would  have  some  feel- 
ing In  our  heart  that  there  will  be  a 
really  manful  followthrough,  which  we 
have  sometimes  lacked  before. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  The  Senator  did 
not  ask  me  this  precisely,  but  I  must  say 
that  the  Secretary  of  State  has  per- 
formed extremely  well. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  agree  with  the  Sena- 
tor. 


Mr.  FULBRIGHT.    The  Secretary  of 
State  is  an  indefatigable  worker.     He 
has    consulted    with    the    members    of 
SEATO  on   niunerous   occasions.     The 
Senator  has  read  about  it  in  the  past. 
I  do  not  know  how  he  stands  up  under 
the  constant  schedule  of  visits  and  con- 
sultations that  he  has  endured  during 
the  past  3  years.     I  beUeve  that  he  is 
committed  to  the  proposition  the  Sena- 
tor has  stated.    I  certainly  am.    I  hope 
that  we  can  work  this  problem  out.    I 
believe  that  we  have  had  some  success 
in  the  past.     We  tend  to  forget  every 
iristance    of    success    in    working    with 
countries  on  situations  somewhat  like 
this  one — perhaps  not  quite  so  threaten- 
ing, but  we  have  had  some  bad  ones,  and 
they  have  faded  into  the  past. 
Mr.  JAVITS.    The  Senator  is  correct. 
Mr.     FULBRIGHT.     The     combined 
judgment  of  the  military  and  the  civilian 
branches  of  the  Government  has  worked 
extremely  well  in  this  instance.     They 
all  seem  to  be  in  agreement.    The  Chair- 
man of  the  Joint  Chiefs  testified  that 
they  were  unanimous  in  their  recom- 
mendation.    There  seems  to  be  no  di- 
vision within  the  highest  circles  of  our 
Government.     I   thought    It   was    very 
encouraging. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  shall  detain  the  Sena- 
tor no  longer.  I  shall  vote  with  the 
Senator  from  Arkansas  on  this  basis. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Arkansas  yield? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  am  glad  to  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  MILLER.  I  also  support  the  reso- 
lution. However,  there  is  some  phrase- 
ology in  the  resolution  which  troubles  me 
somewhat.  I  should  like  to  ask  a  ques- 
tion about  It.  On  page  2  of  the  resolu- 
tion, there  is  a  clause  which  reads: 

That  the  Congress  approves  and  supports 
the  determination  of  the  President  •  •  • 
to  prevent  further  aggression. 

I  was  wondering  whether  there  was 
any  particular  design  in  the  wording  of 
that  clause,  or  if  we  intend  to  not  only 
talk  about  further  aggression,  but  also 
the  President's  determination  to  put  an 
end  to  present  aggression? 

Mr .  FULBRIGHT .  That  whole  phrase 
reads — 

•  •  •  to  take  all  necessary  measures  to 
repel  any  armed  attack — 

That  is  one  we  have  just  had — 
against  the  forces  of  the  United  States  and 
to  prevent  further  aggression. 

I  am  sure  that  we  took  action  calcu- 
lated to  prevent  further  aggression,  be- 
cause it  was  a  very  good,  positive,  and 
affirmative  action. 

Mr.  MILLER.  It  is  left  open.  It  does 
not  say  aggression  against  whom.  It  is 
broad  enough  so  that  it  could  mean  ag- 
gression against  the  United  States,  or 
aggression  against  the  South  Vietnamese 
Government,  which  I  would  suggest  cer- 
tainly fits  in  with  the  President's  deter- 
mination   . .    ii. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  believe  that  both 
are  included  in  that  phrase. 

Mr  MILLER.    I  would  hope  so. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.    I  would  so  take  it. 

Mr.  MILLER.  If  that  is  so,  then  we 
are  talking  about  further  aggression 
against  the   South   Vietnamese,  but  It 
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seems  to  me  that  we  should  be  talking 
about  present  aggressive  action.  We 
should  be  talking  about  the  Presidents 
determination  to  put  an  end  to  present 
aggression  as  well  as  further  aggression. 
I  am  sure  that  this  is  his  determination, 
but  I  do  not  believe  that  we  have  said  it. 
I  merely  call  this  to  the  attention  of  the 
Senator  from  Arkansas,  because  I 
thought  it  was  perhaps 

Mr.  PULBRIGHT.  I  do  not  believe 
that  the  Senator  should  look  solely  at 
that  part.  Section  2  is  important  and  is 
related  to  this  question. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Section  2— it  covers  It 
very  well.  My  own  regret  is  that  we  do 
not  also  cover  it  in  the  first  part  of  the 
resolution. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Would  that  not  be 
unduly  repetitive  and  make  the  resolu- 
tion longer  than  necessary?  The  orig- 
inal resolution  proposed  to  certain  mem- 
bers of  both  committees  was  quite  long 
and  involved.  On  the  advice  of  mem- 
bers of  the  commitlee,  the  Department 
cooperated  In  reducin^j  the  resolution  to 
what  we  thought  would  be  its  bare  essen- 
tials, both  as  to  its  "whereas"  clauses 
and  to  the  resolution  itself.  We  thought 
it  would  be  much  clearer  and  more  posi- 
tive to  make  It  as  concise  and  limited  as 
possible.  If  there  is  fault  to  be  found 
with  the  resolution  because  it  is  too  lim- 
ited. I  believe  that  I.  along  with  some 
of  my  colleagues,  must  bear  a  part  of 
that  responsibility. 

Mr.  MILLER.  I  know  that  it  is  dif- 
ficult to  draft  a  resolution  of  this  kind 
to  satisfy  everyone  and  keep  it  concise. 
I  know  that  conciseness  is  a  virtue,  but 
all  I  should  like  to  do  is  to  point  out  what 

1  have  done  and.  also,  to  inquire  whether 
there  will  be  any  change  in  the  resolu- 
tion. I  leave  that  up  to  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  committee.  I 
affirm  the  opinion  of  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas  that  we  are  supporting  the 
President's  determination  not  only  to 
prevent  further  ast:ression.  but  also  to 
put  an  end  to  present  acjs^re.sslon.  I 
would  appreciate  his  expression  on  that 
policy. 

Mr.  FL^LBRIGHT  Section  1  deals.  In 
general,  with  the  attacks  on  U.S.  forces 
and  the  aggression  a^'ainst  us.     Section 

2  deals  with  the  attacks  on  SEATO,  of 
which  we  are  a  part  We  have  a  dual 
role.  We  are  a  .sovereitrn  power.  Our 
forces  are  in  the  Gulf  of  Tonkin,  and  the 
aggression  there  is  one  thing  We  are 
also  part  of  SEATO  This  is  not  spelled 
out,  but  that  is  the  general  idea.  I  be- 
lieve, that  Is  expressed  in  the  two  sec- 
tions. 

Mr.  MILLER  But  there  is  no  inten- 
tion expressed  other  than  to  prevent  fur- 
ther aggression  and  stop  the  present  ag- 
gression in  southeast  Asia. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT     That  is  correct 

Mr.  MILLER.  I  did  not  think  there 
was.  But  I  wanted  to  make  that  crystal 
clear. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  HOLLAND  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  jdeld? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  would  be  glad  to 
yield.  But  I  am  embarrassed  not  to  turn 
the  floor  over  to  the  Senator  from  Geor- 
gia [Mr.  Russell]. 


Mr.  RUSSELL.  The  Senator  need  not 
be    embarrassed.     He    can    handle    the 

situation. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  if 
either  of  the  two  questions  that  I  shall 
ask  concerns  matters  that  the  distm- 
gulshed  Senator  from  Arkansas  I  Mr. 
FULBRIGHT !  thinks  the  Senator  from 
Georgia  [Mr.  Russell]  should  answer,  I 
shall  be  glad  to  refer  them  to  the  Senator 
from  Georgia. 

My  first  question  Is,  Based  upon  the 
knowledge  that  we  all  have,  that  Malay- 
sia has  a  long  frontier  with  Indonesia 
and  Burma  with  Red  China,  am  I  correct 
In  my  understanding  that  neither  Ma- 
laysia nor  Burma  Is  a  party  to  or  a  proto- 
col state  of  the  Southeast  Asia  Collective 
Defense  Treaty? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  That  is  correct. 
In  the  report,  on  page  3,  there  Ls  a  state- 
ment with  regard  to  the  SEATO  and 
protocol  members.  A  statement  was 
made  about  the  protocol  members. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  heard  the  state- 
ment. I  want  the  record  to  be  very  clear 
that  Congress  is  not  being  asked  by  the 
joint  resolution  to  make  any  advance 
commitment  relative  to  these  two  states. 

Mr  FULBRIGHT.  The  Senat.<;)r  is 
absolutely  correct  in  his  statement.  In 
the  preliminary  meeting  which  was  con- 
cerned with  the  drafting  of  the  resolu- 
tion, this  very  point  was  brought  up. 
This  language  dix's  not  cover  either 
Malaysia  or  Burma. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
I  have  one  more  question.  I  note  In 
section  3,  with  Intere.st  and  with  ap- 
proval, if  I  correctly  understand  It.  the 
provision  that,  in  effect.  Congress  re- 
serves the  right  to  terminate  any  ad- 
vance expre.s.sion  or  commitment  In  this 
field  by  the  pa.ssage  of  a  concurrent  reso- 
lution upon  which  the  President  would 
not  have  to  pa.ss.  Am  I  correct  in  that 
understanding  ■" 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  That  Is  correct. 
This  whole  joint  resolution  can  be  term- 
inated at  any  time  by  a  concurrent  re.so- 
lutiun  of  the  Congress.  That  is  taken 
verbatim.  I  believe,  from  the  Mideast 
re.solution. 

Mr  HOLLAND  Mr  President.  I 
thank  the  Senator  I  believe  that  is  a 
very  proper  matter  to  be  included  here. 
It  .shows  clearly  that  while  Congress  Is 
giving  various  assurances  and  approval 
of  certain  acts,  if  necessary,  by  the  Presi- 
dent in  the  fields  covered  by  the  resolu- 
tion, it  delimits  those  fields  clearly  Then 
it  futher  re.serves  to  itself  the  right  to 
terminate,  for  any  cause  .sufliclent  to  It- 
.self.  this  advance  expression  or  commit- 
ment 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT  The  Senator  is 
correct.  That  was  put  there  for  that 
purpose. 

Mr  NELSON.  Mr  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield'' 

Mr  FUI^RIGHT      I  yield 

Mr  NEI-SON  I  could  not  hear  all 
the  colloquy  between  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas  Mr  FtjlbrightI  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Iowa  I  Mr.  Miller  j.  I  heard  a 
part  of  it 

As  I  understand,  the  ml.sslon  of  the 
United  States  in  South  Vii'tnam  for  the 
past  10  years,  stating  it  in  the  negative, 
has  not  been  to  take  over  the  Govern- 


ment of  South  Vietnam,  and  hag  tu± 
been  to  provide  military  forces  to  do 
battle  In  place  of  South  Vletnamea» 
forces.  To  state  it  in  the  positive  seoae 
our  mission  has  been  to  supply  a  military 
cadre  for  training  personnel,  and  advls- 
ury  military  personnel  as  well  as  equip, 
ment  and  materiel — our  objective  being 
to  help  in  the  establishment  of  an  in- 
dependent  stable  regime.  And.  if  my 
memory  is  right,  we  had  about  1,000 
troops  there  the  first  5  or  6  years,  up 
to  1960.  There  are  now  approximately 
16,000  troops  there.  In  addition,  it  la 
now  proposed  that  this  number  be  ex- 
panded to,  I  believe.  21.000. 

Looking  at  sentence  6  of  the  resolution. 
I  understood  it  to  be  the  position  of  the 
Senator  from  Iowa  (Mr.  Miller]  that 
Congress  is  saying  to  the  President  that 
we  would  approve  the  use  of  any  might 
necessary  in  order  to  prevent  further 
aggression.  Am  I  to  understand  that  it 
is  the  sense  of  Congress  that  we  are 
saying  to  the  executive  branch:  "If  it  be- 
comes necessary  to  prevent  further  ag- 
gression, we  agree  now,  In  advance,  that 
you  may  land  as  many  divisions  as 
deemed  necessary,  and  engage  In  a  di- 
rect military  assault  on  North  Vietnam  if 
it  becomes  the  judgment  of  the  Execu- 
tive, the  Commander  in  Chief,  that  this 
is  the  only  way  to  prevent  further  aggres- 
sion'";' 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  As  I  stated,  sec- 
tion 1  is  intended  to  deal  primarily  with 
aggression  against  our  forces.  "That  the 
Congress  approves  and  supports  the  de- 
termination of  the  President,  as  Com- 
mander in  Chief,  to  take  all  necessary 
measures  to  repel  any  armed  attack 
atiaiivst  the  forces  of  the  United  States 
and  to  prevent  further  aggression." 

This  means  to  me  that  it  is  with  regard 
to  our  own  forces.  I  believe  section  2 
deals  with  the  SEATO  area,  which  we 
are  committed  to  protect  under  our 
treaties,  particularly  when  they  ask  for 
our  a.ssistance. 

If  the  situation  should  deteriorate  to 
such  an  extent  that  the  only  way  to  save 
it  from  going  completely  under  to  the 
Communists  would  be  action  such  as  the 
Senator  suggests,  then  that  would  be  a 
grave  decision  on  the  part  of  our  country 
as  to  whether  we  should  confine  our  ac- 
tivities to  ver>'  limited  personnel  on  land 
and  the  extensive  u.se  of  naval  and  air 
power,  or  whether  we  should  go  further 
and  u.se  more  manpower. 

I  per.sonally  feel  it  would  be  very  un- 
wi.se  under  any  circumstances  to  put  a 
large  land  army  on  the  Asian  Continent. 

It  has  been  a  sort  of  article  of  faith 
ever  since  I  have  been  in  the  Senate,  that 
we  should  never  be  bogged  down.  We 
particularly  stated  that  after  Korea.  We 
are  mobile,  we  are  powerful  on  the  land 
and  on  the  sea.  But  when  we  try  to  con- 
fine ourselves  and  say  that  this  resolu- 
tion either  prohibits  or  authorizes  such 
action  by  the  Commander  in  Chief  in  de- 
fen.se  of  this  country,  I  believe  that  Is 
carrying  It  a  little  further  than  I  would 
care  to  go. 

I  do  not  know  what  the  limits  are.  I 
do  not  think  this  resolution  can  be  de- 
terminative of  that  fact.  I  think  it  would 
indicate  that  he  would  take  reasonable 
means  first  to  prevent  any  further  ag- 
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&t  our  own  ^°^Pf/^fo^^ '^^fder  The  in  this  area,  and  I  do  not  believe  it  is 
^.e  up  to  our  ^^.b"«f^°^gard  to  the  particularly  pertinent  or  proper  to  the 
SEATO  treaty  and  with  regaru  tu  ^^^ot^   hpnnn.sp  in  fact  we  have  become 

protocol  states^  answer  the  Sena- 

^'^"^"tfon  and  give  him  an  absolute 
tor's  q"^f .'^l t  "arge  numbers  of  troops 
*^^"i?not  be  put  ashore.  I  would  deplore 
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^^V^  KFLSON     We  may  very  well  not 

^l^i.to^or  attempt  to  control  the  dis- 

^  !'l    Lts  vested  m  the  Commander 


debate,  because  in  fact  we  have  become 
involved.  However,  the  Senator  has 
mentioned  it.  As  an  academic  matter, 
the  question  might  be  raised.  But  hav- 
ing gone  as  far  as  we  have  in  10  years. 
It  seems  to  me  that  the  question  now  is. 
How  are  we  to  control  the  situation  in 
the  best  Interest  of  our  own  security  and 
that  of  our  allies?    I  believe  that  what 


passes  on  to  our  obligations  under  the 
treaty,  which  involves  other  coimtries. 

I  believe  also  that  it  is  implicit,  if  not 
explicit,  in  the  next  section  that  the  in- 
tent is  to  prevent  the  continuing  aggres- 
sion that  now  exists  against  South  Viet- 
nam. 

Mr.  NELSON.  If  the  Senator  would 
permit,  I  should  like  to  ask  a  few  brief 
additional  questions.  I  could  not  hear 
the  colloquy  between  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas  and  the  Senator  from  Louisi- 
In  relation  to  international  bound- 


ana.    

j*j     „,.  o,,r.^.^r.viQto     Thp  inint  reso-     ary  waters,  can  the  Senator  tell  me  what 


in  Chief.    But  the  joint  resomuux^^o.^  strength  of   the   Executive 

ore  the  Senate,  sent  to  us.  I  assume.  o      y       ^^^^^^^^^  j^  ^.^^^^  put  the 
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Mr^Ti^RIGHT.     The   Senator   is 


correct 
Mr.  NELSON 


It  was  sent  to  the  Con- 


rhfc"n.r™on",re  question     I  Intend 
t\«Zrt  the  joint  resolution.    I  do  not 


frress  in  order  to  ascertain  the  sense^f  j 

the  Com 

^hmrhowever:"that"congress  should 
ea  i  Ibe  impression  that  it  consents  to  a 
adical  change  in  our  mission  or  objec- 

uve    n  south  Vietnam.     That  mission 


Congress  on  record— and  we  are  the 
most  representative  body  that  we  have 
under  our  system— as  supporting  the 
action.  If  anything  will  deter  aggression 
on  the  part  of  the  North  Vietnamese  and 
the  Chinese,  I  believe  it  would  be  the 
action  taken  together  with  the  joint 
resolution  supporting  the  action.  That 
is  the  best  I  can  do  about  justification  of 
the  resolution.  In  frankness.  I  do  not 
believe  the  joint  resolution  would  sub- 


to  North  Vietnam  and  Red  China? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Three  miles  is  the 
established  principle  that  we  recognize. 

There  is  some  difference  among  coun- 
tries. Some  countries  try  to  assert  a  dis- 
tance greater  than  that.  Some  assert  a 
greater  distance  for  reasons  such  as  the 
ownership  of  minerals,  for  example,  but 
do  not  assert  It  for  political  reasons,  such 
as  control  of  the  surface  of  waters.  They 
agree  that  another  country  has  the  right 
to  be  there. 

Recently  an  effort  has  been  made  to  di- 


here   or  10  years,  as  I  have  understood     b«Ue™  the  joint  reso.u,u.^»u^^^  vide  Sie  North  Sea  for  purposes  ot  ex- 


Ln  manage  its  own  affairs,  so  that  ultl 
mately  we   can   withdraw   from   South 

Vietnam  .  ,  .    .v,- 

Mr  President,  we  have  been  at  the 
task  for  10  years.  I  am  not  criticizing 
the  oriuinal  decision  to  go  into  South 
Vietnam     I  do  not  know  how  long  that 


under  the  circumstances.  Our  recourse 
in  Congress  would  be  that  If  the  action 
were  too  Inappropriate,  we  could  termi- 
nate the  joint  resolution,  by  a  concur- 
rent resolution,  and  that  would  precipi- 
tate a  great  controversy  between  the 
Executive  and  the  Congress.    As  a  prac- 


Vietnam.    I  ^°  ""^"^  '  7^  the  event     rical  question,  that  could  be  done, 
commitment  should  be  kept  in  tneeveni     "     /^     ^qj._    i  have  a  couple  of 


we  are  unable  to  accomplish  our  mis- 
sion And  I  would  not  wish  to  make  a 
judgment  on  that  question  now.  But  I 
would  be  most  concerned  if  the  Congress 
should  say  that  we  intend  by  the  joint 
resolution  to  authorize  a  complete 
change  in  the  mission  which  we  have  had 
in  South  Vietnam  for  the  past  10  years. 
and  which  we  have  repeatedly  stated  was 
not  a  commitment  to  engage  in  a  direct 
land  confrontation  with  our  Army  as  a 
substitute  for  the  South  Vietnam  Army 
or  as  a  substantially  reinforced  U.S. 
Armv  to  be  joined  with  the  South  Viet- 
nam Army  in  a  war  against  North  Viet- 
nam and  possibly  China. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.     Mr.  President,  it 
seems  to  me  that  the  joint  resolution 
would  be  consistent  with  what  we  have 
been  doing.    We  have  been  assisting  the 
countries  in  southeast  Asia  in  pursuance 
of  the  treaty.     But  in  all  frankness  I 
cannot  say  to  the  Senator  that  I  think 
the  joint  resolution  would  in  any  way 
be  a  deterrent,  a  prohibition,  a  limita- 
tion, or  an  expansion  of  the  President's 
power  to  use  the  Armed  Forces  In  a  dif- 
ferent way  or  more  extensively  than  he 
is  now  using  them.    In  a  broad  sense, 
the  joint  resolution  states  that  we  ap- 
prove of  the  action  taken  with  regard  to 
the  attack  on  our  own  ships,  and  that 
we  also  approve  of  our  country's  effort 
to  maintain  the  Independence  of  South 
Vietnam. 

The  Senator  from  Wisconsin  prompts 
me  to  make  a  remark  which  perhaps  I 
should  not  make.  He  has  said  that  we 
might  be  mistaken  In  our  action.  If  any 
mistake  has  been  made — and  I  do  not 
assert  that  it  has  been— the  only  ques- 
tionable area  is  whether  or  not  we  should 


Mr.  NELSON.  I  have  a  couple  of  addi- 
tional questions.  But  first  I  wish  to  say 
that  I  did  not  suggest  that  by  the  use  of 
hindsight  I  would  now  conclude  that  the 
intervention  in  1954  was  wrong.  I  do  not 
know.  I  understand  the  necessity  for  the 
United  States,  since  it  Is  the  leader  of  the 
free  world,  to  do  all  it  can  in  furtherance 
of  the  protection  of  the  idea  of  freedom 
and  Independence,  and  that,  to  do  so,  we 
must  take  gambles.  We  shall  lose  some ; 
we  shall  win  some.  I  believe  the  public 
Is  slow  to  recognize  that  we  have  vast  re- 
sponsibilities, and  they  expect  us  to  win 


in  the  sense  that  we  would  be  excluded 
from  crossing  the  North  Sea.  It  is  still 
the  high  seas.  . 

But  we  recognize  the  3 -mile  limit  for 
political  purposes.  We  might  recognize 
a  boundary  a  greater  distance  from  a 
country  if  that  country  wished  to  drill  for 
oil.    We  have  done  so  in  other  places. 

One  of  the  reasons  given  for  sending 
the  Maddox  in  closer  than  12  miles  from 
the  shore  was  that  in  doing  so  the  ac- 
tion would  demonstrate  that  we  do  not 
recognize  the  12 -mile  limit. 

Mr.  NELSON.  That  was  to  be  my  next 
question.  Does  the  Senator  know  how 
close  to  the  North  Vietnam  coast  or  the 
Red  China  coast  our  ships  were  patrol- 
ling? ^    ^.^    , 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  It  was  testified 
that  they  went  in  at  least  11  miles  in 
order  to  show  that  we  do  not  recognize 
a  12 -mile  limit,  which  I  believe  North 


^ISn^^-S^-^  t;^:    rdo  not    Vletna.  had  asserted 


expect  that.    And  I  do  not  now  rise  here 
to  criticize  the  original  decision. 

But  I  am  concerned  about  the  Congress 
appearing  to  tell  the  executive  branch 
and  the  public  that  we  would  endorse  a 
complete  change  in  our  mission.  That 
would  concern  me. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  do  not  interpret 
the  joint  resolution  in  that  way  at  all. 
It  strikes  me,  as  I  understand  it,  that  the 
joint  resolution  is  quite  consistent  with 
our  existing  mission  and  our  understand- 
ing of  what  we  have  been  doing  in  South 
Vietnam  for  the  last  10  years. 

Mr.  NELSON.  Did  I  correctly  under- 
stand the  Senator  from  Arkansas  to  say 
a  while  ago  that  the  language  of  the 
resolution  is  aimed  at  the  problem  of  fur- 
ther aggression  against  our  ships  and 
our  naval  facilities? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  think  that  is  the 
logical  way  to  Interpret  the  language. 
It  makes  reference  to  the  armed  attack 
against  the  forces  of  the  United  States 
which  has  just  taken  place,  and  to  pre- 
vention of  further  aggression  against 
our  forces.     Then  the  joint  resolution 


Mr.  NELSON.  The  patrolling  was  for 
the  purpose  of  demonstrating  to  the 
North  Vietnamese  that  we  did  not  rec- 
ognize a  12 -mile  limit? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.    That  was  one  rea- 
son given  for  going  in  to  a  point  11  miles 
from  the  coast.    The  patrolling  as  such 
was  not  for  that  purpose.    That  action 
was  in  execution  of  our  mission  and  our 
responsibility   in   that   area   under   the 
SEATO  treaty.    As  I  said  a  moment  ago, 
we  have  a  right  to  go  where  we  like 
on  the  high  seas.    The  reason  we  are 
in  this  particular  area  is  that  we  have 
assumed  responsibilities  under  the  treaty 
as  well  as  bilaterally  with  South  Viet- 
nam. ,, 
Mr  NELSON.    Recognizing,  as  we  all 
do  the  great  sensitivity  of  all  countries, 
especially  enemies,  or  those  hostile  to 
each  other,  what  purpose  in  the  pro- 
motion of  our  mission  in  South  Viet- 
nam is  served  by  having  our  ships  go 
within  11  miles  of  the  North  Vietnam 

coast? 

Mr  FULBRIGHT.    This  strikes  me  as 
a  question  that  raises  a  difficult  problem, 
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with  which  I  tried  to  deal  In  describing 
modem  war.  The  Senator  refers  to  the 
sensltivltlea  of  the  North  Vietnamese. 
What  about  the  fact  that  the  North  Viet- 
namese have  for  years  been  sending  in 
trained  personnel,  material,  guns,  and 
ammunition,  to  attack  their  neighbor? 
Why  should  the  United  States  be  so  care- 
ful about  the  sensitivities  of  North  Viet- 
nam? Of  course,  we  were  there  for  the 
purp>ose  of  observation  of  what  went  on 
in  that  area,  because  our  people  felt  It 
necessary  as  a  part  of  our  activities  in 
protecting  and  helping  to  protect  South 
Vietnam. 

The  problem  Is  difficult.  Who  Is  the 
aggressor  In  this  area?  It  has  been  as- 
serted on  the  floor,  and  elsewhere,  that 
the  United  States  is  the  provocateur,  the 
aggressor,  and  that  we  ought  to  be 
ashamed  of  ourselves.  I  do  not  subscribe 
to  that  view.  I  know  It  Is  dliBcult  to  go 
Into  a  person's  motives.  There  is  a  rule 
about  doing  so  on  the  Senate  floor.  So 
far  as  I  know  of  this  situation,  we  have 
been  trying.  In  good  faith,  to  help  these 
countries  establish  their  own  independ- 
ence. 

I  have  no  doubt  in  my  own  mind  that 
the  moving  party  in  this  matter  has  been 
North  Vietnam,  supported  by  Red  China. 
They  feel  this  Is  an  area  over  which  they 
should  have  domination  It  is  an  area 
over  which  many  centuries  ago  they  did. 
I  have  no  doubt  that  in  the  long  run  it 
Is  an  area  where  they  will  have  great  In- 
fluence. We  do  not  profess  or  expect  to 
dominate  that  country  or  annex  it  or 
control  It  in  any  way. 

We  have  adopted  the  principle  that  we 
shall  do  what  we  can  to  enable  the  people 
there  to  have  an  Independent  life  and 
control  their  own  affairs.  We  have  tried, 
in  good  faith,  to  do  It  in  this  area.  We 
have  been  interfered  with,  in  a  most 
material  and  vicious  and  savage  way. 
The  program  of  terror  has  been  almost 
unprecedented.  I  suppose  there  has 
been  some  precedent  for  it.  but  It  has 
been  long  continued,  violent,  and  vicious. 

We  have  tried  our  best  to  control  this 
situation.  We  have  supported  the  Gov- 
ernment of  South  Vietnam.  We  had 
every  right  to  have  patrols  in  the  Gulf  of 
Tonkin  to  see  what  was  going  on  and  to 
be  informed  about  any  movements — the 
usual  function  of  patrol  In  a  critical  area. 
I  do  not  see  why  we  should  be  so  respon- 
sive to  the  sensitivities  of  the  North  Viet- 
namese. I  am  sure  that  the  presence  of 
our  ships  there  is  bothersome  and  Irri- 
tating to  them,  but  they  brought  It  on 
themselves.  For  my  p>art,  I  do  not  apolo- 
gize for  it  at  all.  I  do  not  believe  they  are 
In  any  position  to  question  our  right  to  be 
In  the  Gulf  of  Tonkin,  or  In  any  position 
to  question  our  right  to  assist  South  Viet- 
nam, however  Irritating  It  may  be  to 
Ho  Chi  Mlnh. 

Mr.  NELSON.  Let  me  repeat  that  I 
presently  intend  to  support  the  Joint  res- 
olution. I  do  not  think  we  should  give 
up  recognized  international  rights.  I  do 
not  suggest  that  we  need  to  apologize  to 
anybody.  I  do  suggest — ^and  this  Is 
what  I  do  not  understand — if  patrolling 
that  close  has  no  necessary  bearing  upon 
the  mission  we  have  Insisted  we  have  in 
South  Vietnam,  it  would  .seem  to  me  that 
perhaps  it  Is  not  the  exercise  of  our  best 
judgment  to  do  It 


Let  me  put  the  question  another  way. 

Mr  FULBRIGHT  I  apologize  to  the 
Senator  I  was  diverted  for  just  a  mo- 
ment.    I  did  not  hear  what  he  said. 

Mr.  NELSON  What  I  .said  was  that, 
recognizing  what  we  assert  to  be  our 
rights.  I  am  suggesting  that  if  patrolling 
that  close  does  not  have  a  direct,  neces- 
sary bearing  up<3n  the  accomplishment  of 
our  mi.ssion,  I  am  wondering  whether  we 
should  be  taking  the  risk  of  the  sinking 
of  our  ships 

Mr  FULBRIGHT  That  Ls  a  legiti- 
mate question  All  I  can  say  is  that, 
from  the  best  Information  I  have.  It  most 
certainly  has  an  important  relevance  to 
our  mission  in  the  observation  of  the 
traffic  that  goes  through  the  area. 

Whenever  there  Ls  a  state  of  tension 
such  as  exists  between  us  and  South 
Vietnam  on  the  one  hand,  and  North 
Vietnam,  on  the  other.  I  think  It  Is  tradi- 
tional that  the  activities  of  the  adversary 
be  observed  as  closely  as  possible  This 
is  one  of  the  principal  .sea  routes  for  the 
supplying  of  North  Vietnam.  The  In- 
formation we  would  normally  find  there 
is  important. 

I  do  not  see  how  the  Senator  could 
believe  that  this  was  not  relevant  tf)  our 
efforts  to  assist  South  Vietnam,  or.  to  put 
it  another  way.  to  restrain  the  activities 
of  North  Vietnam,  and  especially  to  be 
forewarned  if  there  were  a  possibility  of 
a  major  blow- 
Mr.  RUSSEU..  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield'' 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT      I  yield 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  May  I  say  to  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Arkansas  that 
it  is  extremely  irritating  to  me.  and  I 
believe  to  millions  of  American  citizens, 
that  Soviet  Russian  ships  should  patrol 
the  waters  and  sail  in  the  waters  off  our 
coast,  3  miles  from  our  shores,  near  some 
of  the  most  sensitive  installations  we 
possess.  It  irritates  me  no  end.  but  I 
have  not  advocated,  and  very  few  Ameri- 
cans have  advocated,  vlolatintj  int^^rna- 
tional  law  by  moving  out  and  making  at- 
tacks on  those  Russian  ships  because  they 
are  in  hi^'hly  sen.sltivo  areas  for  us  This 
kind  of  activity  is  carried  out  by  all  na- 
tion.s  of  the  world  that  have  any  navy 
worthy  of  the  name.  If  it  Is  not  done  by 
warships,  it  is  done  by  ships  In  other 
crui.se.  to  try  to  uet  information.  The 
mere  fact  that  t/)  have  a  .ship  of  a  nation 
one  does  not  like,  within  International 
waters,  off  that  country's  .shores,  is  irri- 
tating, .seems  to  me  to  be  scanty  excuse 
for  the  attacks  in  these  two  cases  It  so 
happens  that  in  the  second  attack,  as  I 
understand  it,  the  ship  was  60  miles  off- 
shore. 

Mr  FULBRIGHT.  Mr  President.  I 
would  like  to  yield  the  floor. 

Mr  SCOTT  Mr  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  to  me  before  he  yields  the 
floor? 

Mr  NEI.SON  Mr  President.  I  simply 
am  asking  questions  to  be  sure  I  am 
adequately  informed. 

Mr  FULBRIGHT.  I  understand  I  do 
not  quarrel  with  the  Senator  at  all.  He 
is  perfectly  within  his  rights  to  ask  for 
Information 

Mr  NELSON  I  would  conclude  by 
saying  that  no  two  situations  are  com- 
parable, but  it  would  be  mighty  risky,  If 
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Cuban  PT  boats  were  firing  on  PlorVk. 
for  Russian  armed  ships  or  destroyersto 
be  patrolling  between  us  and  Cuba  n 
miles  out.  It  would  be  a  grave  rtak  f n. 
her  to  be  testing  our  viewpoint  about  hs 
patrolling  that  close  when  Cuban  boetj 
were  firing  on  Florida.  So  the  question 
was  whether  the  patrolling  that  cloeewM 
really  necessary  to  the  accomplishment 
of  our  mi.sslon.  We  are,  after  all,  dealing 
with  the  possibility  of  incinerating  the 
whole  world. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  As  the  Senator 
from  Georgia  pointed  out.  Russian  ahipi 
come  within  4  or  5  miles,  although  not 
within  3  miles,  of  our  shores. 

Mr.  NELSON.  I  referred  to  the  u- 
sumption  of  Cuban  boats  firing  on  Plor- 
Ida. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  We  are  not  firing 
on  Cuba,  nor  they  on  us.  I  do  not  see 
how  the  case  Is  analogous.  There  Is  a 
new  state  of  modern  warfare  that  is  not 
orthodox.  It  Is  subversion  and  guerilla 
warfare.  These  people  are.  for  all  prac- 
tical purposes,  engaged  In  a  war,  without 
a  declaration  of  war.  that  Is  going  on  be- 
tween South  and  North  Vietnam. 

Mr.  NELSON.  I  have  taken  enough 
time.  I  merely  wish  to  add  that  it  Is 
not  quite  correct  to  say  that  we  are  not 
firing  on  North  Vietnam. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  We  are  not  firing 
on  Cuba.  I  said. 

Mr.  NELSON.  I  said  assume  a  situa- 
tion in  which  Cuba  was  firing  on  the 
coast  of  Florida  with  PT  boats.  It  would 
be  a  risky  thing  for  Russia  to  be  out 
there  testing  our  viewpoint  about  their 
patrols  within  11  miles  of  our  coast. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  do  not  deny  that 
it  is  risky.  The  whole  operation  is  risky. 
It  is  full  of  risks. 

Mr.  NELSON.  I  hope  we  do  not  take 
risks  that  are  unnecessary  for  the 
achievement  of  an  objective  that  we  have 
asserted  to  be  ours  for  the  past  10  years. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.    I  hope  so. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT     I  yield. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  I  support  the  re.solution. 
I  was  glad  to  hear  the  chairman  say  that 
there  is  nothing  in  the  resolution  which 
limits  the  right  of  the  President  to  repel 
any  attack  or  prevent  further  aggression 
within  the  areas  described  In  the  resolu- 
tion. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.    That  is  correct. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  That  is  one  of  the  rea- 
sons I  support  the  re.solution.  As  I  un- 
derstand it.  the  question  of  so-called 
privileue  sanctuaries  has  always  been 
a  question  of  how  long  such  sanctuaries 
remain  privileged  if  the  security  of  the 
United  States  is  menaced  by  vessels  op- 
erating out  of  such  privileged  sanctu- 
aries. I  believe  the  President  has  quite 
prop>erly  and  rightly  announced  that  the 
United  States  Is  authorized  and  seeks 
approval  of  Congress  to  continue  to  act 
to  defend  the  United  States,  even  If  It 
be  against  a  so-called  or  hitherto  de- 
scribed privileged  sanctuary.  Is  that 
not  correct? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  think  that  Is 
correct.  The  retaliatory  action  taken 
against  the  bases  from  which  these  ships 
came  fits  that  description. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  I  do  not  have  the  ex- 
perience that  the  distinguished  Senator 


A^vansas  has.  However.  I  have 
'^"^^he  msidJnt.  in  off-the-record 
beard  the  Pres  and  cons 

"^""^  pS^  sanctuaries  generally,  wlth- 
"fP'^irpnceS  a  specific  country, 
out  rf^5'^?fL  he  is  doing  now  what  he 

i^af  aTum e'^rep^^e^to  do  If  in  hi3 
**f  ^pnt  it  was  necessary  to  do  it. 
j^'^'^^n  BRIGHT.    It  was  wise  and 

^r.  FULB^l^^'it  is  difficult  to  gen- 
P^P''  'l^?t  these  matters.  I  believe 
^^"^''^5er  the  circumstances  which  ex- 
'"Iti  in  tills  situation  The 

^"fiin  wai  we"  calculated  and  designed 
rSiie?^  his  purpose.     I  hesitate  to 
^  ^Xe  too  far.  because  the  condi- 
^f  "'/tmderThich  these  things  are  done 
S  be   Understood.     We   should   riot 
^hii..«lv  attack  a  country  under  dlf- 
^^nf  Circumstances,     perhaps,     than 
l"^^'    I  have  reference  to  the  Greek 
Sion.    Senators  wiU  remember  that 
we  had  forces  there  seeking  to  maintain 
The^dependence  of  Greece.    The  Com- 
«,mists   had    a    sanctuary    across    the 
TrS^r  B7persistence  we  finally  brought 
Seaffair   to   a   successful    conclusion. 
When  that  border  was  closed,  the  rebel- 
lion stopped,  and  Greece  went  on  its  way 
Zie   successfully    as    an    independent 
country.    That  is  what  we  hope  to  bring 

*  Mr  SCOTT.  I  believe  we  all  have  con- 
fidence that  the  President  was  right 
under  international  law  to  do  what  he 
did  whether  it  be  called  hot  pursuit  or 
anything  else.  In  order  to  protect  this 

countrj".  ,    , 

Is  it  not  a  fact  that  our  naval  planes, 
in  the  course  of  reconnaisance  along  the 
Chinese  mainland,  have  received— and 
this  is  not  classified  Information,  and  It 
has  been  published  in  the  newspapers- 
numerous  warnings  and.  In  fact,  a  series 
of  warnings,  for  having  proceeded  within 
the  12-mile  zone,  which,  of  course,  we 
do  not  recognize,  but  these  warnings 
were  based  on  our  penetrating  what  the 
Communists  call  a  12-mlle  zone.  That 
is  nothing  new.  There  have  been  a  whole 
series  of  similar  objections.  However. 
we  have  been  engaged  in  this  process  for 
the  purpose  of  protecting  the  7th  Fleet 
and  protecting  our  lines  of  communica- 
tion and  protecting  our  roles  and  mis- 
sions and  protecting  the  security  of  the 
United  States. 

Our  vessels  had  every  right  to  be 
where  they  were  within  the  12-mlle  limit 
and  without  the  3-mile  limit.  That  is 
what  I  understood  the  Senator  to  have 

said 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  said  it  so  hap- 
pens—I say  this  to  keep  the  record 
straight— that  the  actual  attack,  accord- 
ing to  my  information,  took  place  far 
beyond  the  12-mile  limit.  The  first  at- 
tack was  approximately  25  miles  out.  and 
the  second  was  about  60  miles. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  I  believe  It  was  30 
and  60  miles. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.     Yes. 

Mr  RUSSELL.  I  might  add  that  our 
vessels  had  turned  away  from  the  South 
Vietnam  shore  and  were  making  for  the 
middle  of  the  gulf,  where  there  could 
be  no  question,  at  the  time  they  were 
fttt&ckpd 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  At  the  time  of  the 
first  attack  they  were  steaming  away 
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from  the  shoreline.  The  second  attack 
came  at  night.  The  first  one  was  in  the 
daytime.  Our  ships  were  not  within  the 
12-mile  limit,  so  called,  at  the  time  of 
the  attack.  I  have  stated  that  from  time 
to  time  we  did  go  deliberately  within 
the  12-mile  limit  simply  to  emphasize 
our  nonrecognition  of  the  12 -mile  limit, 
or,  to  put  it  another  way,  to  establish 
and  reaffirm  our  right  to  go  there. 

Mr  SCOTT.  That  clarifies  the  situ- 
ation. I  am  glad  the  President  has 
acted.  The  action  was  very  much  indi- 
cated. I  believe  it  helps  to  make  our 
Nation  more  secure.  I  intend  to  sup- 
port the  resolution. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  two  questions? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT,    Yes. 

Mr.  COOPER.  I  know  the  Senator  has 
been  on  his  feet  for  a  long  time. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  It  is  not  that.  The 
Senator  from  Georgia  would  like  to  say 
something. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  My  remarks  will  be  very 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  am  perfectly  will- 
ing to  continue.  I  believe  the  Senator 
from  Georgia  should  have  an  opportunity 
to  say  something. 

Mr.  COOPER.    I  thank  the  Senator. 
I  ask  these  questions  for  two  reasons: 
One  is  to  get  the  opinion  of  the  chairman 
of  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee  and 
of  the  chairman  of  the  Armed  Services 
Committee  as  to  the  extent  of  the  powers 
that  are  given  to  the  President  under  the 
resolution.    The  second  is  to  distinguish 
between  a  situation  in  which  we  act  in 
defense  of  our  own  forces,  in  which  with- 
out question  we  would  risk  war.  and  the 
commitment  to  defend  South  Vietnam. 
My  first  question  goes  to  the  first  sec- 
tion of  the  resolution— the  operative  part 
which,  as  the  chairman  has  said,  applies 
to  any  armed  attack  or  any  aggression 
directed  against  the  forces  of  the  United 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.    That  is  correct. 

Mr,  COOPER.  In  that  case,  of  course, 
we  confirm  the  power  that  the  President 
now  has  to  defend  our  forces  against  an 
immediate  attack. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  The  Senator  is  a 
very  distinguished  lawyer,  and  I  there- 
fore hesitate  to  engage  in  a  discussion 
with  him  on  the  separation  of  powers  and 
the  powers  of  the  President.  We  are  not 
giving  to  the  President  any  powers  he  has 
under  the  Constitution  as  Commander 
in  Chief.  We  are  in  effect  approving  of 
his  use  of  the  powers  that  he  has.  That 
is  the  way  I  feel  about  it. 

Mr.  COOPER.  I  understand  that,  too. 
In  the  first  section  we  are  confirming  the 

powers. 

Mr  FULBRIGHT.  We  are  approving 
them  I  do  not  know  that  we  give  him 
anything  that  he  does  not  already  have. 
Perhaps  we  are  quibbling  over  words. 

Mr.  COOPER.  We  support  and  ap- 
prove his  judgment. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.    Approve  and  support. 

Mr  FULBRIGHT.  Approve  and  sup- 
port the  use  he  has  made  of  his  powers. 

Mr  COOPER.  The  second  section  of 
the  resolution  goes,  as  the  Senator  said. 
to  steps  the  President  might  take  con- 
cerning the  parties  to  the  Southeast  Asia 
Collective  Defense  Treaty  and  the  coun- 


tries under  the  protocol— which  are.  of 
course,  Laos.  Cambodia,  and  South  Viet- 
nam The  Senator  will  remember  that 
the  SEATO  Treaty,  in  article  IV.  pro- 
vides that  in  the  event  an  armed  attack 
is  made  upon  a  party  to  the  Southeast 
Asia  Collective  Defense  Treaty,  or  upon 
one  of  the  protocol  states  such  as  South 
Vietnam,  the  parties  to  the  treaty,  one  of 
whom  is  the  United  States,  would  then 
take  such  action  as  might  be  appropriate. 
after  resorting  to  their  constitutional 
processes.  I  assume  that  would  mean 
in  the  case  of  the  United  States,  that 
Congress  would  be  asked  to  grant  the 

authority  to  act.  .,^.  .  » 

Does  the  Senator  consider  that  in  en- 
acting this  resolution  we  are  satisfying 
that  requirement  of  article  IV  of  the 
Southeast  Asia  Collective  Defense 
Treaty?  In  other  words,  are  we  now  giv- 
ing the  President  advance  authority  to 
take  whatever  action  he  may  deem  neces- 
sary respecting  South  Vietnam  and  its 
defense,  or  with  respect  to  the  defense  cf 
any    other    country    included    In    the 

Mr.    FULBRIGHT.     I   think  that    is 

correct.  ,  .        ,       .  ., 

Mr  COOPER.  Then,  lookmg  ahead,  if 
the  President  decided  that  it  was  neces- 
sary to  use  such  force  as  could  lead  into 
war,  we  wiU  give  that  authority  by  this 
resolution?  .     .^  _ 

Mr  FULBRIGHT.  That  is  the  way  I 
would  interpret  It.  If  a  situation  later 
developed  in  which  we  thought  the  ap- 
proval should  be  withdrawn,  it  could  be 
withdrawn  by  concurrent  resolution. 
That  is  the  reason  for  the  third  section. 
Mr.  COOPER.  I  ask  these  ques- 
tions 


Mr.    FULBRIGHT.      The    Senator   is 
properly  asking  these  questions. 

Mr  COOPER.  I  ask  these  questions 
because  It  is  well  for  the  country  and  aU 
of  us  to  know  what  is  being  imdertaken. 
Following  up  the  question  I  have  just 
asked  and  the  Senator's  answer,  I  pre- 
sent two  situations  that  might  arise. 

Under  the  first  section  of  the  joint 
resolution,  the  President  is  supported  and 
approved  in  action  he  may  take  "to  repel 
any  armed  attack  against  the  forces  of 
the  United  States  and  to  prevent  fur- 
ther aggression." 

It  has  been  reported  that  we  have  al- 
ready sent  our  planes  against  certain 
ports  in  North  Vietnam.  I  am  sure  that 
the  reason  is  "to  repel  armed  attack  and 
to  prevent  further  aggression"  against 
TT  c  forces 

Under  section  2,  are  we  now  providing 
the  President,  if  he  determines  it  neces- 
sary  the  authority  to  attack  cities  and 
port^  in  North  Vietiiam.  not  primarily 
to  prevent  an  attack  upon  our  forces  but. 
as  he  might  see  fit.  to  prevent  any  fur- 
ther aggression  against  South  Vietiiam? 
Mr  FULBRIGHT.    One  of  the  reasons 
for  the  procedure  provided  in  this  joint 
resolution,  and  also  in  the  Formosa  and 
Middle  East  instances,  is  in  response, 
let  us  say,  to  the  new  developments  in 
the  field  of  warfare.    In  the  old  days 
when  war  usually  resulted  from  a  formal 
declaration  of  war— and  tiiat  is  what 
the    Founding    Fathers    contemplated 
when  ttiey  included  tiiat  provision  in  the 
Constitution— there  was  time  in  which  to 
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act.  Thliigs  moved  slowly,  and  things 
could  be  seen  developing.  Congress  could 
participate  in  that  way. 

Under  modern  conditions  of  warfare — 
and  I  have  tried  to  describe  them.  In- 
cluding the  way  the  Second  World  War 
developed — it  is  necessary  to  anticipate 
what  may  occur.  Things  move  so  rapidly 
that  this  is  the  way  in  which  we  must 
respond  to  the  new  developments.  That 
is  why  this  provision  is  necessary  or  im- 
portant. Does  the  Senator  agree  with  me 
that  this  is  so? 

Mr.  COOPER.  Yes,  warfare  today  is 
diflferent.  Time  is  of  the  essence.  But 
the  power  provided  the  President  in  sec- 
tion 2  is  great. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  This  provision  is 
intended  to  give  clearance  to  the  Presi- 
dent to  use  his  discretion.  We  all  hope 
and  believe  that  the  President  will  not 
use  this  discretion  arbitrarily  or  irre- 
sponsibly. We  know  that  he  is  ac- 
customed to  con.sulting  with  the  Joint 
Chiefs  of  Staff  and  with  congres- 
sional leaders.  But  he  does  not  have  to 
do  that. 

Mr.  COOPER.  I  understand,  and  be- 
lieve that  the  E*resident  will  use  this  vast 
power  with  Judgment. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  He  intends  to  do  it. 
and  he  has  done  it. 

Mr.  COOPER.  I  do  not  wish  to  take 
more  time  now,  because  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Georgia  wishes  to  .speak. 
and  I  want  to  hear  him. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT  I  have  no  doubt 
that  the  President  will  consult  with  Con- 
gress in  case  a  major  change  in  present 
policy  becomes  necessarv'. 

Mr.  COOPER.  I  will  speak  further 
later  in  the  day.  I  wish  to  .say  this  now: 
I  know  it  is  understood  and  agreed  that 
in  the  defen.se  of  our  own  ships  and 
forces  any  action  we  might  take  to  repel 
attacks  could  lead  to  war.  if  the  Vietnam- 
ese or  the  Chinese  Communists  con- 
tinued to  engatre  in  attack.'^  again.st  our 
forces.  I  hope  they  will  be  deterred  by 
the  prompt  action  of  the  President 

We  accept  this  first  duty  of  security 
and  honor.  But  I  would  feel  untrue  to 
my  own  conviction.s  if  I  did  not  say  that 
a  different  situation  obtain.s  with  re- 
spect to  South  Vietnam.  I  know  that 
a  progression  of  event.s  for  10  years  has 
carried  us  to  this  crisi.s.  Ten  years  have 
passed  and  perhaps  the  events  are  In- 
evitable now.  no  one  can  tell.  But  as 
long  as  there  is  hope  and  the  possibility 
of  avoiding  with  honor  a  war  in  south- 
east Asia — a  conflaiiration  which.  I  mu.st 
say.  could  lead  into  war  with  Commu- 
nist China,  and  perhaps  to  a  third  world 
war  with  consequences  one  can  scarcely 
contemplate  today — I  hope  the  President 
will  use  this  power  wisely  with  respect  to 
our  commltment-s  in  South  Vietnam,  and 
that  he  will  u.->>'  all  other  honorable 
means  which  may  be  available,  such  as 
consultations  in  the  United  Nations,  and 
even  with  the  Geneva  powers. 

We  have  confidence  in  the  President 
and  in  his  good  judgment.  But  I  believe 
we  have  the  oblUation  of  understanding 
fully  that  there  is  a  distinction  between 
defending  our  own  forces,  and  taking 
offensive  measures  in  South  Vietnam 
which  could  lead  progressively  to  a  third 
world  war. 


Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  The  question  con- 
cerns the  kind  of  actions  taken  In  this 
instance.  I  think  the  President  took  ac- 
tion that  IS  designed  to  accomplish  the 
objective  the  Senator  from  Kentucky 
has  stated  That  is  what  I  have  tried 
to  make  clear.  I  join  in  the  Senator's 
hope  that  all-out  war  can  be  avoided. 

Mr.  MrGOVERN  Mr  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  for  one  question'' 

Mr.  Fl'LBRIGHT.  I  shall  yield  for 
one  question,  then  I  shall  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  The  Senator  may 
recall  that  about  10  years  ago.  on  De- 
cembtT  2,  1;».t4,  the  United  States  siu'ned 
with  the  Nationalist  Chinese  Govern- 
ment a  mutual  defense  treaty.  In  effect, 
we  committed  ourselves  to  joint  defense 
for  security  interests  In  the  western 
Pacific. 

Shortly  after  that  a;;reemfnt  was 
signed,  there  was  a  considerable  amount 
of  an.xiety  expres.sed  in  the  United  States 
that  perhaps  we  in  etfeet  had  surrendered 
control  of  our  foreisn  policy  in  that  part 
of  the  world  to  the  Nationalist  Chinese. 
Partly  to  ofT.set  that  an.xiety.  there  was 
an  exchange  of  notes  between  Secretary 
Dulles  and  the  Nationalist  Chine.se  Min- 
ister of  Foreign  Affairs,  in  which  the  two 
Lientlenien  agreed  m  effect  that  if  there 
were  to  b<'  any  action  by  military'  forces 
on  the  part  of  either  the  Nationalist 
Chlne.se  Government  or  ourselves  in  the 
west*'rn  Pacific,  the  two  countries  would 
con.sult  with  each  other,  and  that  any 
such  action  would  be  taken  only  after 
mutual  agreement 

I  am  wondering  whether  there  Is  any 
.similar  protection  written  into  the  se- 
curity arrangements  that  we  have  with 
reference  to  South  Vietnam.  Is  that  kind 
of  protection,  for  exaniple,  written  Into 
the  SEATO  agreement,  or  In  any  of  the 
notes  which  have  been  exchanged  be- 
tween our  Governments,  so  that  we  would 
not.  in  effect,  be  surrendering  control  of 
our  actions  in  southeast  Asia  to  the  Gov- 
ernment of  .South.  Viftnam? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT  I  do  not  believe  we 
are  surrendiTin.:  control  to  them  Un- 
der the  SEATO  Treaty,  as  I  recall  it.  we 
take  our  own  actions  according  to  our 
constitutional  processes.  I  do  not  believe 
that  we  have  sunendered  control  of  our 
actions  However,  as  a  practical  matter 
our  influence  upon  the  Government  of 
South  Vietnam  Is  a  matter  of  relation."^ 
between  our  Amba.ssador  and  General 
Khanh.  We  consult  daily.  I  believe,  with 
regard  to  the  conduct  of  our  mutual  af- 
fairs in  that  area  To  give  a  .short  an- 
swer, I  know  of  no  exchange  of  not/'s.  or 
anything  of  that  kmd  I  do  not  recall 
any  testimony  on  the  preci.se  point  the 
Senator  has  brouijht  up 

Mr  McGOVERN  What  I  am  '.getting 
at  Is.  suppose  the  Government  of  South 
Vu'tnam.  for  whatever  rea.son,  should  de- 
cide to  launch  a  major  militaiy  attack  on 
North  Vietnam,  would  we  be  obligated 
m  any  kind  of  arrangement  we  have  with 
.South  Vietnam'^ 

Mr  FULBRIGHT  No  We  liave  no 
obligation  to  follow  through  with  a  situ- 
ation which  we  believe  to  be  unwi.se, 
stupid,  or  silly.  We  could  di.savow  it  and 
withdraw  and  have  nothing  to  do  with  it. 
We   have   no   treaty   agreement    or   any 


other   agreement   that  I   know  of  thu 
binds  us  to  follow  through  with  that 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  The  .southeast  a«Ii 
treaty  provides  specifically  that  it  U  in. 
plicable  only  when  aggressions  are  «»! 
mitted  a.gainst  members  of  the  treat* 
and  Is  not  applicable  .should  memberi 
of  the  treaty  commit  agure.ssions  agaimt 
countries  other  than  tho.st>  who  are  man- 
bers  of  the  treaty.  That  Is  written  into 
the  treaty. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  believe  that  Jt 
also  applies  only  to  ag«resslon  frwj, 
Communist  countries. 

Mr  MORSE  It  covers  the  protocol 
countries. 

Mr  MrGOVERN  I  was  not  a  Mm- 
ber  of  the  Senate  at  the  time,  and  I 
know  that  the  Senator  from  Arkansaj 
knows  infinitely  more  about  it  than  I  do, 
but  when  the  Formosa  re.s«ilutlon  wasapJ 
proved  by  Congre.ss  early  in  1955.  I  be- 
lieve that  the  approval  for  that  resolu- 
tion was  stHTured  partly  because  of  the 
exchange  of  notes  which  had  taken 
place  months  before.  In  which  both  Na- 
tionalist China  and  the  United  States 
airreed  that  neither  country  would  un. 
dertake  any  kind  of  military  action  in 
the  Pacific  without  making  It  a  joint 
action.  It  Is  on  the  basis  of  that  assur- 
ance that  the  Formosa  re.';olutlon  was 
approvfti.  So  that  is  why  I  rose  to  ask 
my  question. 

Mr  FULBRIGHT  I  know  of  no  such 
exchanges  in  this  case 

Mr.  MrGOVERN.  I  thank  the  Sena- 
tor. 

Mr  FUIJ^RIGHT.  Mr.  President.  I 
yield  the  floor 

Mr.  RUSSELL  Mr.  President.  I  shall 
be  very  brief  in  my  comments  in  sup- 
port of  this  resolution. 

Mr  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  would 
the  Senator  from  Georgia  wish  to  sug- 
gest the  ab.sence  of  a  quorum' 

Mr  RUSSELL.  I  do  not  think  so  I 
thank  the  Senator,  however,  for  hii 
thouflitfulne.ss. 

Mr  President,  this  resolution  has  prec- 
edents In  those  that  were  adopted  at 
the  time  of  the  crisis  in  Formosa,  at  the 
time  of  the  crisis  in  the  Middle  East. 
and  al.so  In  connection  with  Cuba. 
These  other  resolutions  will  be  remem- 
bered by  many  Members  of  the  Senate. 

Some  re.servatlon  has  been  expressed 
about  the  grant  of  power — which  is 
broad  power — to  the  President.  The 
lanuuaue  that  grants  this  power  to  the 
present  President  of  the  United  States 
IS  almost  Identical  with  the  lunkuage 
u.sed  in  granting  similar  power  to  Presi- 
dent Uwiyht  D  Eisenhower  in  the  case 
of  Formosa,  and  MaLsu  and  Quemoy— 
the  two  island.s  .lust  off  the  Chinese 
mainland  held  by  Chiang  Kai-shek 
aeainst  the  wishes  of  Red  China.  The 
Red  Chine.se  had  been  shelling  those 
islands  intermittently  and  there  was 
great  apprehension  that  they  were  about 
to  launch  an  attack  to  capture  them. 

Congre.ss  granted  President  Eisen- 
hov  er  almost  the  identical  power  that 
would  be  granted  in  section  2  of  this  res- 
olution, to  enable  him  to  protect  those 
Islands.  In  the  event  that  he  concluded 
they  were  important  and  vital  to  the 
maintenance  of  international  peace  and 
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that  this  country  wUl  do  everything  nec- 
essary to  defend  our  national  interests, 
wherever  they  may  be  endangered. 

The  events  that  bring  the  resolution 
before  us  are  too  well  known  to  require 
detaUed  repetition.  Suffice  it  to  say  that 
U.S.  naval  vessels  have  been  attacked 
while  in  international  waters.  The 
President    has    authorized    a    response. 


^prald  Kennedy,  and  resia^  Tohn^nn  at  That  response  was,  in  a  way.  commen- 
"^trHrs^POwrwh-^rrve"  ^au,  wS  the  attars  upj^^tm.  point 
*ur  ScepTftr  the,  geographic  «» 


ivlrf    to  that  which  we  propose  to 
^nt  tlay  in  the  case  of  North  Viet- 

'"^The  same  Is  true  with  respect  to  the 
w7hip  East  resolution.  We  granted 
^' tSn  uower  to  President  Eisenhower 
''March  0^1957.  in  connection  with  the 
Suation  in  the  Middle  East,  by  approv- 
ms  a  resolution  that  reads: 

The  President  Is  authorized  to  undertake 
,n?he  general  area  of  the  Middle  East  m  11 - 
t^isfince   programs    with    any   nation 
"^■^oun  of   nations   In   that   area   desiring 
:,^„rislstance       Furthermore,    the   United 
':'L  re.Mrds  as  v:tal  to  the  national  Inter- 
;  Incl  world  peace  the  preservation  of  the 
u/depe'd'u-e  and   Integrity  of  the  nations 
'^Middle  East     To  this  end,  if  the  Presi- 
deit  determines   the   necessity   thereof,   the 
unued  Slates  is  prepared  to  use  Armed  Forces 
^o  Sst  anv  such  nation  or  group  of  nations 
;^ue5Ung  -usslstance  against  armed  aggres- 
sion 7rom  any  country  controlled  by  Inter- 
n;itlonal  communism. 
What  became  of  that  power? 
It  IS  in  existence  today.    It  has  never 
been   terminated    or    annulled    by    the 
means  set  forth  in  the  resolution.    The 
same  situation  is  tnie  in  the  case  of  the 
Cuban  resolution.     The  power  that  was 
originallv  granted  to  President  Kennedy. 
the  assurance  of  support  from  the  Con- 
press.  IS  in  existence  today  and  resides 
in  the  Chief  Executive. 

Unless  some  steps  should  be  taken  to 
cancel  it.  the  power  granted  in  this  res- 
olution with  respect  to  the  vast  difficul- 
ties In  Vietnam— and  I  do  not  underesti- 
mate them,  neither  do  I  undertake  to 
underrate  them— will  continue  for  who- 
ever Is  elected  President  in  November. 

Mr.  President,  the  spirit  of  crisis  and 
Impending  danger  that  hung  over  this 
Chamber  when  we  were  considering  the 
Formosa  resolution  was  far  greater  than 
it  is  at  this  veiT  hour.  But  In  that  In- 
stance, and  when  we  approved  the  other 
similar  resolutions,  our  national  solidar- 
ity and  our  steadfastness  in  the  face  of 
crisis  prevented  much  more  serious  and 
much  broader  military  action. 

I  am  sure  that  all  of  us  who  intend  to 
vote  for  the  joint  resolution  pray  that 
the  adoption  of  the  resolution,  and  the 
action  that  may  be  taken  pursuant  to  it, 
will  achieve  the  same  purpose  and  avoid 
any  broadening  of  war.  or  any  escalation 
of  danger. 

This  resolution  does  not  alter  the  con- 
stitutional separation  of  responsibility 
for  the  conduct  of  foreign  relations  for 
the  command  of  our  Armed  Forces  and 
for  the  establishment  and  maintenance 
of  our  Armed  Forces.  Instead,  the  reso- 
luUon  is  intended  to  demonstrate  that 
Congress  approves  the  retaliatory  action 
that  has  been  taken  in  defense  of  our 
flag  and  our  Armed  Forces,  and  that 
Congress  shares  in  the   determination 


If  there  is  further  unprovoked  military 
action  against  our  forces,  response  under 
this  resolution  will  undoubtedly  be  tai- 
lored to  fit  the  facts  and  needs  of  that 
situation. 

There  is,  of  course,  the  hope  that  the 
outrageous  attack  which  gave  rise  to  this 
resolution  is  only  a  spontaneous,  irre- 
sponsible action  by  the  North  Vietnamese 
without  the  direction  and  approval  of 
any  of  their  Communist  associates.  The 
rulers  of  North  Vietnam  must  know  that 
any  further  belligerency  toward  us  or  our 
forces  can  lead  to  their  destruction.  If 
they  prove  to  be  so  irresponsible  as  to 
continue  these  unprovoked  attacks,  they 
will  be  inviting  consequences  of  the  direst 

sort.  .^      ... 

In  the  present  circumstances,  it  wall 
serve  no  useful  purpose  to  debate  the 
wisdom  of  our  original  decision  to  go 
into  Vietnam.    It  is  unnecessary  for  me 
to  state  that  I  had  grave  doubts  about 
the  wisdom  of  that  decision.    It  would 
certainly  do  no  good  to  dwell  on  those 
doubts    here    today.      Indeed,    second 
guesses   about  our   foreign  policy,   and 
what    it    should    be    in    that    area,    or 
whether  our  support  to  South  Vietnam 
has  been  too  much,  or  has  been  too  little, 
are  not  involved  directly  in  the  question 
before  us.    What  is  involved  is  our  right 
as  an  independent  state  to  operate  our 
vessels  upon  international  waters  that 
have  been  recognized  as  free  to  all  states 
for  many  centuries.    Involved  also  is  our 
national  honor.    Our  national  honor  is 
at  stake.    We  cannot  and  we  will  not 
shrink  from  defending  it.    No  sovereign 
nation  would  be  entitled  to  the  respect 
of  other  nations,  or.  indeed,  could  main- 
tain its  self  respect,  if  it  accepted  the 
acts  that  have  been  committed  against 
us  without  undertaking  to  make  SMne 

response. 

Our  Armed  Forces  are  capable  of  a 
broad  range  of  reaction.    In  the  instant 
case,    the    President    selected    one    so 
limited  that  no  reasonable  and  objective 
observer  could  assume  a  desire  on  our 
part  to  escalate  the  war  or  to  broaden 
its  scope.    I  shall  say.  however,  that  if 
future  events  demand  a  more  vigorous 
response,  this  Nation  has  the  power,  and 
I  believe  our  people  have  the  will,  to  use 
that  power.    The  portents  of  this  reso- 
lution are   great.    No  action  whatever 
can  be  taken  in  the  field  of  international 
relations  in  today's  troubled  world  that 
does  not  involve  some  danger.    But  I 
submit  to  this  body  the  view   that  I 
firmly  believe  there  is  much  more  danger 
In  ignoring  s^gressive  acts  than  there  is 
in  pursuing  a  course  of  calculated  re- 
taUation  that  shows  we  are  prepared  to 
defend  our  rights.  . 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.     Mr.  President. 

will  the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  RUSSELL.   I  yield. 


Mr.  SALTONSTALL.     Mr.  President, 
unfortunately  I  have  been  at  a  legisla- 
tive appropriation  conference.     I  have 
not  heard  all  of  the  discussion.    But  I 
know  that  the  chairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  Relations  and  the  chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices have  gone  into  the  broad  aspects  of 
this  problem  very  thoroughly.     I  join 
the  Senator  from  Iowa  and  with  the  two 
committee  chairmen  in  sponsoring  this 
resolution.    I  believeit  is  of  fundamen- 
tal importance  to  our  prestige  in  the 
world  today  and  to  the  prestige  of  our 
armed  services. 

Mr.  President,  from  the  beginning  of 
our  Nation,  Massachusetts  men  have  al- 
ways gone  down  to  the  sea  in  ships.  We 
are  proud  of  our  Navy.  We  know  its 
strength  and  effectiveness  in  preserving 
our  country  and  our  defenses. 

Its  prestige  and  the  prestige  of  our 
country  in  the  eyes  of  the  world  is  at 

It  is  the  responsibility  of  the  President 
to  take  immediate  action  to  defend  our 
country  when  he  believes  that  it  is  under 
attack  in  one  way  or  another. 

As  the  representative  of  all  our  people, 
he  now  asks  Congress  to  support  him  in 
the  position  he  has  taken  in  this  instance 
where  our  Navy  has  been  fired  upon. 
He  made  the  decision  to  retaliate  for 
the  attack. 

The  resolution  before  us  today  lends 
support  to  the  President's  decision  to 
defend  our  Navy  and  to  build  up  and  to 
maintain  its  prestige  in  the  eyes  of  the 
world. 

I  support  it  wholeheartedly  and  hope 
that  the  Senate  will  adopt  it  by  an  over- 
whelming vote.  Because  I  believe  in  the 
sentiments  and  principles  set  forth  in  the 
resolution,  I  joined  in  sponsoring  it. 

I  believe  it  is  one  of  the  most  funda- 
mental propositions  to  come  before  the 
Senate  since  I  have  been  a  Member  of 
this  body  and  I  hope  there  will  be  little 
opposition  to  it. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Missouri,  who  happens 
to  be  the  only  Member  who  serves  on  both 
committees  that  met  jointly  to  consider 
the  resolution  today. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President,  I 
have  listened  with  great  interest  to  the 
remarks  of  the  distinguished  senior  Sen- 
ator from  Georgia,  the  leading  civilian 
military  authority  in  this  town  today.  I 
would  associate  myself  with  his  remarks, 
as  well  as  with  those  of  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations,  one  of  the  truly  great  scholars 
of  those  matters  having  to  do  with  for- 
eign affairs. 

It  seems  to  me  this  is  a  relatively  sim- 
ple matter  we  are  discussing  this 
afternoon. 

I  would  agree  that  it  is  not  as  serious 
as  other  recent  crises  and  most  certainly 
it  is  not  as  serious  as  the  Cuban  con- 
frontation, where  a  possible  aggressor 
had  nuclear  weapons. 

The  matter  for  decision  Is  whether  the 
United  States  accepts  an  attack  on  one 
of  its  ships  65  miles  offshore  or  should  de- 
fend itself  against  this  clearly  planned 
aggression. 
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If  we  allow  these  attacks  to  proceed 
without  any  response,  the  position,  the 
prestige  of  the  United  States  abroad  that 
part  of  the  world,  very  possibly  In  all 
other  parts  of  the  world,  would  suffer  a 
serlouB  loss  of  respect  The  free  world 
continues  free  today  because  of  the  phys- 
ical, economic,  and  above  all  spiritual 
strength  of  the  United  States,  although 
we  welcome  any  and  all  support  from  our 
allies.  It  is  a  privilege  to  be  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate  and  hear  my  chair- 
man once  again  express  his  pride  and 
confidence  in  the  future  of  America.  It 
is  also  a  privilege  to  associate  myself 
with  his  remarks 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  I  thank  the  distin- 
gtiished  Senator  for  his  very  kind  words. 

Mr.  EUJENDER.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  I  shall  yield  first  to 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana,  and  then 
I  shall  be  glad  to  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Iowa,  who  is  a  member  of  the  For- 
eign Relations  Committee. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
In  thorough  agreement  with  the  views 
expressed  by  my  friend  the  senior  Sen- 
ator from  Georgia  i  Mr    Russell). 

I  should  like  to  ask  whether  or  not 
the  Senator  knows  if  any  effort  has  been 
made  by  us  in  the  last  few  days  or  in  the 
past  to  get  our  allies  to  Join  us  in  our 
effort,  and  whether  any  insistence  has 
been  made  by  his  committee  in  order  to 
effectuate  that  endeavor. 

Mr.  RUSSELL  Mr  President,  that 
question  is  not  primarily  within  the  pur- 
view and  jurisdiction  of  the  Armed  Serv- 
ices Committee,  but  I  may  say  to  my 
distinguished  friend  that  no  one  feels 
more  deeply  than  I  do- — about  the  fact 
that  when  the  United  States  intervenes. 
many  others  who  have  equal  responsi- 
bility have  tended  to  say,  "Let  Uncle  Sam 
do  it."  I  will  say  that  I  have  been  as- 
sured by  both  the  Secretary  of  State  and 
the  Secretary  of  Defease  that  they  have 
endeavored  to  get  assistance.  The  Sen- 
ator Is  familiar,  of  course,  with  the  pecu- 
liar ctmdltions  that  exist  with  re.spect  to 
Prance  at  the  present  time. 

France  is  a  nation  that  had  more  fa- 
miliarity with  this  area  of  the  old  colo- 
nial days  than  any  of  the  other  nations 
of  the  Western  World.  Great  Britain  is 
a  tried  and  trusted  friend.  But  they  are 
engaged  at  the  pre.sent  time  in  the  Ma- 
laysian operations.  Their  armed  forces 
are  not  as  large  as  I  should  like  them 
to  be.  But  their  military  strength  is  on 
a  standby  status  under  the  threats  that 
have  been  Issued  by  Sukarno  against  the 
new  state  of  Malaysia 

Australia  has  increa.sed  its  assistance 
In  Vietnam  within  the  past  6  or  8 
months.  They  actually  have  personnel 
In  the  field  now  as  advisers  with  militarv' 
units.  Just  as  American  military  person- 
nel serve  with  those  units 

I  do  not  make  any  of  those  statements 
to  indicate  that  I  think  our  associates 
are  doing  as  much  as  they  can  or  as 
much  as  they  should.  But  there  has 
been  some  Increase  at  least,  and  I  hope 
and  earnestly  pray  that  this  will  be  a 
harbinger  of  willingne.ss  to  assume  a 
fairer  share  of  the  great  re.sponslbllity 


of  protecting  the  free  world  from  domi- 
nation by  international  communism. 

Mr.  ELLENDER  Does  not  the  Sen- 
ator think  that  it  is  incumbent  upon  us 
as  members  of  the  SEIATO  organization 


derstand,  F'raiice.  the  United  Kingdom, 
Pakistan,  Nt-w  Zealand,  Au.stralia,  the 
United  States,  the  Philippine-s.  and  Thal- 


I  will  say  that.  Therefore  we  must  in 
not  only  in  defense  of  the  natj»S 
honor  and  the  prestige  of  the  uSlm 
States,  but  also  in  defense  of  the  hu! 
principles  which  we  will  either  d^^J 
to  make  every  effurt  to  get  a-ssistance  or  see  destroyed  and  eroded  away  br »» 
from  the  members  of  SEA  TO?    As  I  un-     inaction.  ^ 

I  have  always  felt  that  it  was  a  Uttu 
bit  silly,  if  a  fire  started  in  one  of  S 
main  buildings  of  a  town  or  in  soi^ 
land,  are  members  of  SEATO.  Is  it  not  one's  house,  to  call  a  meeting  of  the  l^ 
incumbent  upon  us  to  have  a  meeting  of  council  to  determine  whether  the  i^ 
SEATO  b«'fnrf  we  go  to<i  far?  The  rea-  department  should  be  called.  Mew 
son  I  make  that  statement  is  that  I  fear  while,  the  fire  Is  burninR  down  the  build" 
that  we  shall  once  again  be  left  holding     ing.     Someone  must  get  a  bucket  or  i 

hose  and  put  out  the  fire. 

We  are  up  against  much  the  same  sH- 
uation  here  on  the  question  with  which 
we  are  confronted.  As  the  Senator  from 
Georgia  has  pointed  out.  the  proposed 
action  is  not  without  precedent,  in  m 
experience,  which  has  encompassed  the 
various  rt\solutions  to  which  the  Senator 
has  rt'ferrt-d  in  his  arf^ument,  we  have 
joined  with  the  Pi-esident  on  variom 
occasions  in  certain  defined  areas  of  the 
world  for  the  purpose  of  protecting  iht 
inU'rests  of  the  United  States  and  the 
protection  of  freedom.  On  certain  prin- 
ciples  involved  in  Presidential  action,  in- 
volving force,  I  am  not  In  full  agreement 
with  all  of  my  colleagues;  I  am  in  ag^e^ 
mi-nt  with  some  and  in  disagreement 
with  others  as  to  the  Inherent  power  of 
the  President  or  the  extent  of  such 
power. 

In  this  case  there  is  not  the  slightest 
question  in  my  mind  that  the  President 
not  only  has  full  authority,  but  has  i 
responsibility,  to  protect  American  In- 
stitutions and  interests  when  they  an 
attacked,  without  having  to  come  to  the 
Congre-ss  for  that  authority. 

At  a  future  date,  the  question  of  u» 
of  American  force  may  give  rise  to  some 
persuasive  arguments,  perhaps  on  both 
sides  of  the  question.  However,  a  reso- 
lution of  this  kind  forecloses  that  argu- 
ment and  joins  the  Congress  with  the 
President  of  the  United  States  in  unity 
in  saying  that  when  our  forces  are  at- 
tacked, when  we  are  endangered,  we  are 
united,  not  only  in  repelling,  but.  If  nec- 
essary, in  attacking  the  source  of  that 
infection  or  difficulty  that  Ls  threatening 
us.  That  is  why  I  say  it  is  our  respon- 
sibility. That  Is  why  I  have  Joined  as  i 
cosponsor  of  the  resolution. 

I.  as  I  am  sure  every  Member  of  the 
Senate,  regret  that  we  must  take  this 
action,  but  we  must  let  not  only  our 
enemies  but  our  friends  In  the  world 
know  that  there  is  a  line  beyond  which 
the  United  States  will  not  tolerate  de- 
struction or  endangering  of  freedom. 

If  we  are  to  survive  in  a  world  of  free- 
dom—If that  Is  to  be  our  objective— we 
will  keep  our  commitments  and  hold  our 
heads  high,  as  we  always  have,  and  de- 
fend our  liberties  and  rights. 

While  this  issue  could  become  emo- 
tional. I  hope  we  are  approaching  It  with 
considerable  calmness  and  objectivity.  I 
am  sure  the  overwhelming  majority  of 
the  Members  of  this  body  are  approach- 
ing it  with  objectivity  and  calmness,  but 
sincere  determination  and  unity  on  any 
issue  must  be  shown  not  only  to  our 
enemies,  but  to  our  friends. 
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the  bag.  alone,  unless  we  do  something 
along  tho.so  linrs 

Mr  RUSSELL  I  .share  the  Senator's 
feeling.  The  Senator  knows  that  SEATO 
meets  at  reijular  Intervals  We  hav»'  been 
a.s.sured  that  our  representatives  have 
urgt'd  increasing  a.siistance  The  ques- 
tion is  important,  not  only  from  a  mili- 
tary standpoint,  but  al.'io  from  a  psy- 
cholotrical  standpoint  It  is  important 
that  all  countries  a.s.sociated  in  SEATO 
make  a  more  substantial  contribution  to 
this  deplorable  condition  that  exists  In 
Vietnam 

As  I  said  at  the  otit.set,  the  question  is 
one  which  is  more  within  the  nni.sdic- 
tion  of  the  Foreign  Relation-s  Committee 
than  that  <>f  the  .Armed  Service  Commit- 
tee, but  I  have  been  concerned  about  it. 
I  have  done  what  I  could  to  encourage 
our  representatives  to  in.sist  upon  greater 
participation. 

Mr.  ELLENDER  I  express  the  hope 
that  action  will  be  taken  srx>n.  and  that 
we  shall  not  have  a  repetition  of  what 
happened  in  South  Korea  .A.s  the  Sen- 
ator knows,  we  carried  most  of  the 
burden  there — in  fact,  over  90  percent 
of  it — and  in  excess  of  90  percent  of  the 
.soldiers  who  died  in  South  Korea,  other 
than  South  Koreans,  were  .American. 

Mr.  RUSSELL  We  carried  more  than 
90  percent  of  the  financial  and  logistical 
cost. 

Mr  ELLENDER  Ye.s.  indeed,  we  did. 
Unless  we  take  action  now  to  try  to  get 
our  allies  t^  assist,  the  chances  are  that 
the  burden  will  fall  upon  us 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
I  now  yield  to  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Iowa 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER  Mr  Presi- 
dent, I  thank  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Georgia.  I  shall  not  repeat  the 
philosophical  and  political  arguments 
that  have  taken  place  on  the  fl<x)r  of  the 
Senate  in  support  of  the  resolution. 
They  have  been  amply  presented  by  the 
Senator  from  Georela.  the  chairman  of 
the  Armed  Services  Committee,  and  by 
the  Senator  from  .Arkansa-s.  the  chair- 
man of  the  Foreign  Relations  Commit- 
tee. .As  one  of  the  cosF)on.sors  of  the 
joint  re.solutlon,  I  merely  wi.sh  to  approve 
the  basic  argument.s  underlying  the  sub- 
mission of  the  Joint  resolution  and  its 
purpo.ses,  its  necessity,  and  its  justifica- 
tion. 

We  are  in  a  .serious  situation  Any 
time  a  question  of  this  kind  comes  up 
it  is  of  the  utmost  serlousne.<;s.  I  shall 
not  fo  far  enough  to  say  that  it  Is  a 
question  of  "xtreme  situation.  I  do  not 
know  whether  I  dare  u.se  that  word  or 
not.    But  it  Is  of  the  greatest  seriousness. 


1  the  senator  from  Loui^n.  <n    »-!««•■ '°'*^-^='Sf^' ."f^ ^5  S    .^t^XeTolXs^Zc^} l.S^. 

^-    ^^"'isVow^nlng  and  another  has        I  have  repeatecUy  c^^^^^^^  ^"?  repeat  n.vw  that  i  do  not  consider 


•^^^^.nrandyoSIlVjulnpln"^^  sS^TOalUes.    the    United    Kingdom  -^^^g^Xy     We  SSe  U^d  t^^ 

^°" 'nd  help  me  ge?  the  irson  out  of  Prance     Australia    New    Zealand     the  Amencan^boy^  Ministrations,  and  we 

Trance  vile  and  a  state  of  extremus."  PhUippInes.  Pakistan  and  Thailand  are  ^^^^^°     ^^^^^    ^^^  g^ould  now  make. 

'^Xn  something  like  that  happens,  w^^  ^Jf^'?^.^'^o\oT^%cZleZ'^Ty^  ^^^^y  effort  U.6^.en^ourse^es.y^e 


wn.x.oomethlng  like  that  happens,  we     not   taking    part    desp^^    our    e^^^^^^       Tvery  effort  to  disengage  ourselves.    We 
>,..ra  rSponsibllity  to  ourselv^.  to  our    pleas  ^^^  h^„^«   h^vf^rsult^  l^a  few     have  lost  altogether  too  many  American 


the  fact,  and  do  again,  that  whereas     increase 


.^  the  fact,  and   do   agam.  mat  w"^^^^=  t  reeret    and  consider  it  a  pity,  that 

%e  must  invite  and  urge  all  freedom-  American  boys  are  dying  in  combat,  a^-  J^^Zr^oTuoS^X^es  appear  now  to 

10^  nations  to  Join  with  us.  if  pas-  though  presumably  they  axe^^^^  ^  committed  to  a  policy  of  war  in  south- 

ihiT  but  a  dangerous  situation  exists  vlsers,  no  British  boys  are  on  ^ne  nni^  American  pubUc  opinion, 

nl     That  is  X  the  resolution  is  ur-  Une;  no  French  boys  are  any  lo^er  at  east  A^^a.    Yet  ^enc      P  ^^,^^^^      ^ 

^e^nt  a Jd  essential.     It  is  why  I  support  the  ^rpi^- ^^^J^^XTraUan  youthT  committed  t^  a  different  policy-a  policy 

fr  As  the  President  pointed  out,  similar  their  lesson;  no  Australian  youtns  are  n  apparently  at  this  time  has 

LUo  itvexSs  in  other  areas  and  It  wiU  being  killed :  no  New  Zealan^oun^^^^^^^  no  s^kesmanT  the 'high  councils  of 

^niv  enlarge  those  powers  for  this  section  are  bemg  sacrificed ,  no  Philippine  casu  ""^'T-.-aiGr  political  party.     My  mall 

S'hTwo'ld,  under  the  circumstances  altles  are  being  incurred^^^^^^^^^^  ;^ot's^n  wUh  vSuafuSan^ity  on  this 

^T:^:^e  the  senator  from  Th^eCt  tf aUe^hfv^^^l^S  c^^^^  ^^^ .i^:^^^Z^^^^^^ 
oirgia^or  the  clarity  of  the  statement    a  bimon  dollars  m  military  aid  J'^oss  sSn  o?  the  American  people. 

he  has  made.  ^  In  any  event^  I  ^^.  e,""^";^^,:^^^     it  includes  bishops,  deans  of  schools  and 

Mr.  RUSSELL.    I  thank  the  Senator     peace  will  not  be  establ  shed  by  mahtary     it  ^^^^^..^^^  professors,  business 

from  Iowa.  I  have  been  privileged  to  means.  Sooner  or  Ij^^^J.  f  „^^^^^^^„,^  executives,  teachers,  retired  Army  of- 
serve  with  him  for  many  years.    He  ap-     bound  to  be  settled  at  the  conierence  ^^^^  ^^^^  g,.^^  ^j 

nroaches   these    problems   without   the    table.    Eventually,  why  not  now?  the  Union 

slightest  hint  of  partisanship.  He  Is  a  while  I  am  deeply  convinced  that  ^^^  ^^^  ^^^.^^^  ^^^  pending  proposal 
great  patriot  and  Senator.  No  more  American  security  is  not  evolved  tne  ^^  endorse  our  southeast  Asian  policy  of 
loyal  or  dedicated  patriot  has  ever  served  allegation  that  we  are  supporting  iree-  ^^^^j^  increasingly  escalation,  which 
In  the  Senate.  dom  in  South   Vietnam  has   a  hoUow     ^^         ^^^  President's  expressed  desire 

Mr  GRUENING.  Mr.  President.  It  is  sound.  We  have  been  s^PP^"^^^.  ^.°f"  not  to  extend  the  war.  has  taken  place 
always  difficult  not  to  accede  to  a  re-  nipt  and  unpopular  puppet  aictator-  ^^^  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^^^^  inevitably,  the  case 
quest  from  the  President  of  the  United  ships  which  owe  their  temporary  sojourn  ^^^^^^  ^.j^^g  pending  resolution,  was  ad- 
States  especially  one  which  is  couched  in  m  power  to  our  massive  support,  iney  jj^j.j^^jy  ^^d  in  my  view— wholly  con- 
terms  of  high  principle  and  nation^  In-  have  scant  support  from  their  owripeo-  ^^j^^jingly— set  forth  In  great  detail  yes- 
terest  I  have  no  doubt  that  the  Presl-  pie,  who  have  shown  little  disposition  to  ^^^j^y  ^y  ^j^g  distinguished  senior  Sena- 
dent  fervently  believes  that  the  course  he  fight.  Hence  our  steadily  increasing  m-  ^^  ^^^^  Oregon.  Wayne  Morse. 
Is  pursuing  in  southeast  Asia  Is  In  the  volvement.  Yet  we  have  persistently  ^  ^^^^  ^^^p^  ^^^^  ^^^^  Member  of 
best  interests  of  the  Nation.  alleged  that  the  war  cannot  be  won  ex-     ^^^  ^^^^  ^^^^^  ^^^^  ^^^  ^^^  compre- 

By    long    established    practice,    the     cept  by  the  South  Vietnamese.    It  is  not     ^^^^^^  analysis  of  how  the  situation  has 
Executive  conducts  the  Nation's  foreign     happening,  nor  will  it.  reached  Its  present  tragic  involvement 

poUcy.  But  the  Congress  and  partlc-  some  weeks  ago  I  urged  on  the  noor  ^^^^^  ^^^^  casts  his  vote.  No  one.  In 
ularly  by  constitutional  mandate,  the  of  the  Senate  that  the  United  States  ^^^  Senate  or  elsewhere,  can  consider 
Senate  has  a  right  and  duty  In  these  take  the  lead  in  seeking  a  cease-fire,  and  ^^^^^^^  f^^ly  informed  to  pass  judgment 
premises  to  'advise  and  consent."  Espe-  that  this  be  accompanied  and  impie-  ^^  ^^^  momentous  decision  we  are  asked 
dally  is  this  true  when  it  Is  specifically  mented  by  a  United  Nations  police  force,  ^  ^^^^  ^^^  j^  involvement  of  our  coun- 
caUed  upon  by  the  Executive,  as  Is  the  as  has  been  done  in  the  Congo  and  is  ^^  without  hearing  both  sides  of  the 
case  now.  for  Its  participation  In  mo-  being  done  in  the  formerly  troublesome  argument.  The  press  has  given  very 
mentous  decisions  of  foreign  policy,  border  between  Israel  and  Egypt,  it  i^ttle  of  this  other  side. 
Therefore  we  in  the  Senate  would  be  has  worked  there.  It  has  largely  P^t  an  senator  Morse  has  presented  the  case 
derelict  in  our  duty  if  we  did  not  in-  end  to  border  strife  and  killing.  Why  ^^^  ^^^  voting  approval  of  the  admln- 
dlvidually  express  our  views  if  those  not  try  it  in  South  Vietnam,  where  the  jg^-j-ation's  course.  I  have  long  supported 
views  embody  doubt  or  dissent,  and  cost  in  lives  has  already  proved  infinitely  ^  similar  view.  I  do  support  en- 
where  a  vote  is  called  for,  to  cast  that     greater?  thuslastically  the  taking  of  the  latest 

vote  as  our  conscience  directs.  But  the  United  States  has  not  pursued     gpigo^e:   namely,  the  attack  by  North 

As  early  as  March  10.  nearly  5  months  peace  as  it  has  pursued  and  carried  out  Vietnamese  vessels  on  U.S.  naval  vessels, 
ago.  I  took  the  floor  and  in  an  address  of  armed  intervention  on  an  ever-increas-  ^^^  ^^^  reprisal,  to  the  United  Nations, 
considerable    length    urged    that    the     mg  scale.  But  not  merely  this  serious  incident 

United  States  get  out  of  South  Vietnam,  The  latest  episode — the  attack  by  ^^ich  is  a  part  of  the  undeclared  war  in 
at  least  to  the  extent  of  patrlclpatlon  by  North  Vietnam  vessels — on  U.S.  naval  southeast  Asia,  should  be  considered. 
our  soldiery.  Since  that  time.  I  have  vessels,  I  consider  an  inevitable  de-  Tj^g  United  Nations  should  not  be  limited 
discussed  U.S.  participation  in  this  area  velopment  of  the  U.S.  steady  escala-  ^^  consideration  of  that  incident  by  It- 
of  the  world  repeatedly.  I  have  stated  y^j^  ^f  our  own  military  activities  in  ^^^^  j  ^j^  j^Qt  see  how  it  can  logically  do 
and  restated  my  view  that  this  was  not  southeast  Asia  in  recent  weeks.  I  do  not  g^  '  Lgt  us  hope — and  I  do  hope — ^that 
our  war;  that  we  were  wholly  misguided  j^gtify  or  condone  that  attack  on  our  ^^t  of  this  may  come  a  complete  Inves- 
In  picking  up  the  burden  abandoned  by  ^^^^^  j^.  ^^  ^^^^x  stupid  and  outra-  tlgation  by  the  United  Nations  of  the 
Prance  10  years  ago  after  the  French  had  ^^^  ^  ^^  ^^^  ^^  ^^^  disagree  with  the  whole  southeast  Asian  situation,  and 
suffered  staggering  losses  running  Into  -jj^j^inigtration's  policy  of  countering  this  that  from  this  may  emerge  a  referral  of 
tens  of  thousands  of  French  yo^ng  lives  .    ^^^  ^^  ^^^  merely  repeUing  the     that  situation  to  the  councU  table, 

and  vast  sums  of  money  to  which  the  V  j^  ^^^t  destroying  them  and  giving  The  Joint  resolution.  Senate  Joint 
United  States  contributed  heavily  and  f-^^Yh «  Sme  medicine  which  they  seek  Resolution  189.  which  we  are  considering 
thereupon  entering  upon  a  policy  which     Jhem  the  same  meoic  ^^  ^^  ^  ^^^  ^^  ^g 

would  be  bound  to  result,  as  it  has  re-     to  inflict  on  our  vessels. 
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charter  of  the  United  Nations.  The 
drafters  of  this  resolution  seem  to  have 
disregarded  several  other  provisions  of 
the  United  Nations  Charter,  which  seem 
to  me  highly  pertinent,  indeed  far  more 
pertinent. 

Article  33  provides ; 

The  parties  to  any  dispute,  the  continu- 
ance of  which  la  likely  to  endanger  tiie  main- 
tenance of  International  peace  and  security. 
3haii,  flrst  of  all.  seek  a  solution  by  negotia- 
tion, inquiry,  mediation.  concllUitlon.  arbi- 
tration. Judicial  settlement,  resort  to  re- 
gional agencies  or  arrangements,  or  other 
peacefvU    means   of    their   own   choice. 

I  submit,  Mr.  President,  that  the 
United  States,  as  well  as  North  and  South 
Vietnam,  have  totally  ignored  this  spe- 
cific mandate.  Have  any  of  these  three 
parties  to  this  dispute,  as  this  article 
requires,  sought  "a  solution  by  negotia- 
tion, inqiury,  mediation,  conciliation. 
arbitration,  judicial  settlement,  resort  to 
regional  agencies  or  arrangements,  or 
other  peaceful  means  of  their  own 
choice"? 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  this  question: 
Has  the  United  States,  has  South 
Vietnam,  has  North  Vietnam,  obviously 
parties  to  the  long-standing  dispute,  or 
have  any  of  our  SEATO  presumed  allies. 
following  the  clear  prescription  of  article 
33  of  the  United  Nations  Charter,  sought 
"first  of  all"'— let  me  note  that  the 
charter  says  "first  of  all'— a  solution  by 
negotiation? 

Have  they  sought  a  solution  by  in- 
quiry? 

Have  they  sought  a  solution  by  media- 
tion? 

Have  they  sought  a  solution  by  con- 
cUiation? 

Have  they  sought  a  solution  by  arbi- 
tration? 

Have  they  sought  a  solution  by  judi- 
cial settlement? 

Have  they  sought  a  solution  by  "re- 
sort to  regional  agencies  or  arrange- 
ments"? 

Have  they  sought  a  solution  by  resort 
to  "other  peaceful  means  of  their  own 
choice"? 

Obviously,  they  have  not  Obviously, 
none  of  the  parties  to  the  dispute,  "the 
continuance  of  which  '  is  certainly 
■'likely  to  endanger  the  maintenamce  of 
international  peace  and  security." 
sought  any  one  of  the  eight  means  which 
the  United  Nations  Charter  spells  out  so 
clearly. 

The  United  States  has  not  only  not 
done  so.  It  has  not  even  attempted  to 
do  so. 

South  Vietnam,  whose  policies  and 
very  existence  the  U  S.  controls,  has  not 
done  so. 
North  Vietnam  has  not  done  so. 
Obviously,  the  United  States,  far  from 
being,  as  Senate  Joint  Resolution  189 
asserts  In  section  2.  "consonant  with  the 
Charter  of  the  United  Nations,"  has 
flagrantly  disregarded  it. 

But  to  have  done  otherwise,  to  have 
resorted  to  these  peaceful  means, 
njunely.  "first  of  all"  to  'seek  a  solution 
by  negotiation.  Inquiry,  mediation,  con- 
ciliation, arbitration.  Judicial  settlement, 
resort  to  regional  agencies  or  arrange- 
ments, or  other  peaceful  means."  would 


have  been  precisely  the  policy  which  I 
deeply  believe  we  should  have  followed. 

At  the  very  least  we  should  have  tried. 

But.  instead,  we  have  becf)me  more 
and  more  innieshed  in  the  folly  of  an 
inherited  policy,  with  steady  enlarge- 
ment of  the  atea  of  conflict,  a  steady  in- 
crease in  American  participation,  and  a 
mounting  loss  of  American  lives. 

Despite  the  President's  declared 
wortiiy  purpose  not  to  e.xpand  the  con- 
flict, the  conflict  has  been  and  is  being 
steadily  expanded  We  are  adding  more 
advisers,  and  we  are  increasing  our  par- 
ticipation by  all  three  branches  of  the 
.service — .■\ir  Force,  Navy,  and  Army. 
And  with  these  increases,  tliere  will  be 
inevitably  an  increasing  loss  of  American 
lives. 

It  IS  a  difficult  and  painful  decision  for 
me  to  make,  but  m  i;ood  conscience  I 
cannot  do  other  than  to  vote  "no  "  on  the 
pending:  re.solution. 

Mr  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  text  of  Sen- 
ate Joint  Re.solution  189  be  printed  in 
tlie  Record  at  this  point  in  my  remarks. 

There  bemt:  no  objection,  the  joint  res- 
olution was  ordered  to  be  printed  m  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Whereas  naval  units  of  the  Communist  re- 
i?lnie  In  Vietnam,  in  violation  of  the  prin- 
ciples i)(  the  Charter  of  the  United  Nations 
and  of  International  law.  have  Uellhenitely 
.md  repeatedly  aiUicked  Uni"'-'!  m.i'<-.-'  n.ival 
vessels  lawfully  present  In  l;.:cr:..it:. 'i.-il  wii- 
ters,  and  have  thereby  created  a  serious 
threat  to  international  peace;  and 

Whereas  these  attacks  are  part  of  a  de- 
liberate and  systematic  campaign  of  a^Rres- 
sion  that  the  Communist  regime  In  North 
Vietnam  has  been  waging  against  Its  nei^h- 
bors  and  the  nations  Joined  with  them  In  the 
collective  defense  of  their  freedom,  and 

Whereas  the  United  States  is  assisting  the 
peoples  of  southeast  Asia  to  protect  their 
freedom  and  has  no  terrltnrial.  military  or 
political  ambitions  In  that  area,  but  desires 
only  that  these  peoples  should  be  left  In 
peace  to  work  out  their  own  destinies  in  their 
own  way     N<5W.  therefore,  be  It 

KesoUed  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
'rsentatives  of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congre^is  assembled.  That  the  Congres.s 
approves  and  supports  the  determination  of 
the  President,  as  Commander  In  Chief,  to 
tiike  all  necessary  measures  to  repel  any 
armed  attack  against  the  forces  of  the  United 
States  and   to  prevent  further  aggression. 

Sec  2  The  United  States  regards  as  vital 
to  I's  national  interest  and  to  world  peace 
the  maintenance  of  international  peace  and 
.security  in  southeast  .\sla  Consonant  with 
the  C  'nstltutlon  and  the  Charter  of  the 
United  Nations  and  in  accordance  with  Its 
obligations  under  the  Southeast  Asia  Col- 
lective Defense  Treaty,  the  United  Stales  is, 
therefore.  prepart-<J.  .is  the  President  deter- 
mines, to  Uke  all  necessiiry  steps.  Including 
the  use  of  armed  force,  to  assist  any  member 
)r  protocol  state  of  the  Southeast  Asia  Col- 
lective Defense  Treaty  requesting  a.sslsUnce 
in  defense  of  Its  freedom 

Sec  i  This  resolution  shall  expire  when 
the  President  shall  determine  that  the  peace 
and  security  of  the  area  is  rea8<inably  a.ssured 
by  International  conditions  created  by  ac- 
tion of  the  United  Nations  or  otherwise,  ex- 
cept that  It  may  be  terminated  tarller  by 
concurrent  resolution  of  the  Congress. 

Mr.  KUCIIEL.  By  way  of  emphasis  I 
wish  to  read  section  2  of  the  resolution, 
as  follows; 

Sec.  2.  The  United  States  regards  as  vital 
to  Ita  national  UUereat  and  to  world  peace 


the  maintenance  of  International 
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security  in  southeast  Asia.  Consonant  wth 
the  Constitution  and  the  Charter  of  t^ 
United  Nations  and  In  accordance  with  ita 
obligations  under  the  Southeast  Asia  CouJ* 
tlve  Defense  Treaty,  the  United  Statet  li 
therefore,  prepared,  as  the  President  dtJg. 
mines,  to  take  all  necessary  steps,  Includinl 
the  use  of  armed  force,  to  assist  any  memS 
or  protocol  state  of  the  Southeast  Asia  Qqi. 
lectlve  Defense  Treaty  requesting  assUtancB 
In  defense  of  Its  freedom. 

Mr.  President,  this  Is  not  the  first  time 
that  the  legislative  branch  of  our  Gov- 
eriunent  has  been  called  upon  to  recog- 
nize  and  to  confirm  in  the  President  the 
authority,  the  duty,  and  the  responslbll- 
ity  resting  in  him  to  take  such  steps  as  he 
deems  appropriate  under  our  Constitu- 
tion, to  defend  our  country  and  our  peo- 
ple, and  to  discharge  America's  solemn 
obligations  as  they  may  arise  through  our 
agreements  for  collective  security  with 
like-minded  free  nations  all  around  the 
globe. 

I  remember  the  Middle  East  resolution. 
I  remember  the  Formosa  resolution. 
Both  came  to  Congress  from  President 
Eisenhower.  Both  were  requested  so 
that  all  might  know  that  the  people's 
representatives  in  this  branch  of  the 
Government  agreed  with  the  Chief  Ex- 
ecutive of  the  United  States  with  respect 
to  the  authority  he  possessed  and  the 
clrcimistances  under  which  he  would  be 
compelled  to  utilize  his  power. 

Those  two  resolutions  demonstrated  to 
all  the  world  the  umty,  dedication,  and 
solidarity  of  purpose  not  only  among  the 
representatives  of  the  people  In  Congress 
and  the  President,  but  among  the  peo- 
ple of  our  country  as  well. 

Once  asaln  a  storm  Is  gathering  over 
a  long  tormented  area  of  this  weary 
world.  Ominous  and  ugly  are  the  threat 
and  thru.st  of  communism  In  southeast 
Asia.  Tlie  storm  may  yet  be  dissipated, 
but  only  If  the  Red  regime  unmistakably 
understands  that  the  United  States  will 
honor  Us  pledge  and  assist  her  SEATO 
allies  in  time  of  peril. 

That  is  the  plain  Intent  of  the  joint 
resolution  now  about  to  be  passed  by 
Congress.  Let  friend  and  foe  alike  un- 
derstand that  we — America — shall  keep 
the  faith.  Our  country  stands  together 
in  the  face  of  danger.  That  Is  the  clear 
meaning  of  our  message.  If  Communist 
A.sia,  even  at  this  late  time,  carefully 
a.ssesses  the  high  cost  of  her  contem- 
plated marauding  aggressions,  peace  can 
return  to  the  lands  of  her  peacelovlng 
neighbors,  and  the  sun  will  shine  again. 

Mr  CHURCH  obtained  the  floor. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  with- 
out losintT  my  right  to  the  floor.  I  yield 
to  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Mis- 
sissippi. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  thank  the  Senator 
for  yielding. 

Few  persons  have  had  more  concern 
than  I  during  the  last  10  years  about  the 
growing  menace  and  threat  by  the  Com- 
munists to  freedom  In  Vietnam.  I  have 
recently  taken  sworn  testimony,  classi- 
fied, from  some  of  our  pilots  who  have 
been  on  duty  in  Vietnam  during  the  last 
2  years,  I  can  say  with  solemnity,  but 
with  certainty,  that  a  grave  and  serious 
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..  otion  already  exists  on  the  mainland 
Tvie^nam  we  are  involved  to  an  ap- 
preciable degrw.  ^^g  ^^^_ 

?TsCe^ta  ing  this  joint  resolution 
'^Trot  nlSlo  serious  a^  those  which 
"'^  ntPri  us  When  the  Formosa  joint 
'^"^ Sn  was  before  Congress.  On  the 
''^e?  suppose  I  would  agree.  StUl, 
?Sve  ^^■e  would  make  a  great  mistake 
f  we  minimized  in  any  degree  the  grave- 
ness  and  seriousness  of  the  situation  con- 

^Tdfnot  beueve  the  American  people 
h«ve  been  sufficiently  warned  and  in- 
fori^ed  about  the  gravity  of  conditions 
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^^rremember  that  when  the  Formosa 

resolution  was  before  the  Senate  for  con- 

de  a  on  a  few  years  ago,  a  Member  of 

fht/body  who  is  no  longer  with  us,  said 

S^believed  that  if  the  resolution  were 

Led    the  United  States  would  be  at 

fa?  in  90  days.    That  prediction  proved 

To  be  erroneous.    On  the  contrary  I  be- 

ieve  the  Formosa  resolution  helped  us  to 

avoid  war.    I  believe  this  one  will,  too 

That  IS  one  of  the  major  reasons  why  it 

deserves  support. 

Today  we  have  no  choice.  Our  flag  has 
been  attacked,  and  our  country  has  been 
challenged  in  international  waters— on 
the  high  seas— where  we  had  a  right  to 
be  Our  flag  and  our  men  have  been 
nred  upon.  Many  hundreds.  If  not 
thousands,  of  our  naval  personnel  could 
have  lost  their  lives  had  the  torpedoes 
been  more  accurately  aimed  and  hit  one 
or  more  of  the  destroyers. 

We  properly  gave  the  aggressors  fair 
warning  after  the  first  shot.  Then  they 
hit  us  again.  Very  properly,  we  then 
struck  back. 

The  matter  has  now  been  referred  to 
Congress,  to  see  what  we  will  do; 
whether  or  not  we  believe  the  action 
taken  was  right ;  whether  we  shall  stand 
on  that  realistic  policy  In  the  future; 
and  whether  we  are  united.  Either  we 
must  stand  our  ground  or  run  away. 
That  may  be  overslmpliclty ;  but  if  we 
do  not  send  such  a  message  as  that,  we 
are  In  reality  inviting  another  attack 
from  any  nation,  large  or  small,  who 
might  wish  to  push  us  around. 

We  have  already  struck  the  aggressors 
a  severe  blow.  Section  1  of  the  resolu- 
tion merely  expresses  the  attitude  of 
Congress  that  we  will  stand  by  it  and 
will  strike  again,  if  necessary.  I  believe 
this  firm  course,  if  we  take  it.  may  be 
our  last  or  only  chance  to  avoid  what 
could  quickly  develop  into  full-scale  war. 
The  joint  resolution  shows  our  luilty  as 
well  as  our  determination.  It  also  shows 
that  no  one  dares  to  attack  us  without 
paying  a  heavy  price  therefor. 

I  emphasize  that  the  situation  is  seri- 
ous: but  it  will  become  far  worse  If  we 
show  the  slightest  weakness  or  hesita- 
tion. If  we  must  have  a  showdown.  It 
is  far  better  that  It  comes  before  Red 
China  obtains  nuclear  weapons.  Our 
honor,  our  safety,  and  our  security  are 
at  stake. 

For  these  reasons,  I  shall  vote  for  and 
support  the  resolution.  None  of  us  are 
happy  about  the  situation  in  Vietnam 
and  about  our  position  there.  But  that 
bridge  has  long  since  been  crossed.    We 
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are  already  there.  We  dare  not  run 
away,  certainly  not  while  we  are  under 
attack.  I  am  sure  the  people  will  sup- 
port this  position.  They  will  be  given 
the  opportunity  to  understand  more 
about  what  is  happening  In  Vietnam. 

I  commend  the  Senator  from  Arkan- 
sas [Mr.  FuLBRiGHT],  the  Senator  from 
Georgia  [Mr.  Russell],  the  Senator 
from  California  I  Mr.  Kuchel].  and 
other  Senators  for  their  remarks  and 
their  position  on  this  grave  matter  and 
endorse  their  position.  . ,     ^     j.^ 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  the 
ominous  events  that  have  taken  place  in 
the  Gulf  of  Tonkin  merely  serve  to  em- 
phasize how  close  we  are  living  to  the 
fuse  of  war.  "Whether  those  events  have 
lighted  that  fuse  remains  for  the  future 
to  disclose. 

None  of  us  has  any  doubt  about  why 
this  joint  resolution  is  before  the  Senate. 
It  results  directly  from  the  Communist 
attack  on  the  American  destroyers. 
Those  ships,  when  attacked,  were  on  the 
high  seas,  where  they  had  a  legal  right 
to  be.  Those  ships,  from  all  that  we  have 
been  told,  were  not  engaged  in  my  ag- 
gressive action  directed  against  the 
shores  of  North  Vietnam. 

Our  reply  to  the  first  attack  upon  the 
Maddox  was  confined  to  the  immediate 
defensive  needs  of  the  destroyer.  When 
a  second,  clearly  premeditated  attack 
followed,  the  President  chose  not  to  con- 
fine over  counteraction  to  the  immediate 
defenses  of  the  ships  involved,  but  to 
retaliate  in  kind.  Having  twice  been 
stung  by  bees,  he  chose  to  strike  back 
at  the  hive  itself.  Still,  the  retaliation 
was  limited  to  the  PT  bases  on  the  North 
Vietnamese  coast,  and  to  the  petroleum 
tanks  that  fueled  the  PT  boats  them- 
selves. J    ,  - 

The  President  is  to  be  commended  for 
the  restraint,  as  well  as  for  the  prompt- 
ness and  efifectiveness  of  the  American 
retaliation. 

In  the  narrowest  sense,  the  joint  reso- 
lution could  be  supported  on  grounds  of 
ratifying  the  action  already  taken,  our 
right  to  free  access  to  the  seas,  and  our 
duty  to  defend  ourselves,  in  appropriate 
ways  against  attacks  upon  us. 

Mr.  President  (Mr.  Salinger  in  the 
chair).  I  believe  that  on  such  ground 
alone  Congress  would  be  justified  in  its 
support  of  the  joint  resolution,  upon  the 
principle  that  the  punishment  was  fitted 
to  the  crime. 

The  President  has  emphasized— and  I 
believe  properly  so — that  in  the  retalia- 
tory action  we  have  taken,  there  is  not 
to  be  read  any  change  of  purpose  on  the 
part  of  the  United  States.  He  has  stated 
that  It  is  not  our  poUcy  or  our  purpose 
to  expand  the  war.  If  that  expansion 
occurs,  then  it  will  be  the  choice  of 
others— not  our  own.  I  am  in  whole- 
hearted agreement  with  the  emphasis  he 
has  given  to  the  peaceful  goals  we  hope 
to  serve,  and  to  the  fact  that  it  is  not 
the  poUcy  of  the  United  States  to  extend 
the  war  in  southeast  Asia. 

But,  Mr.  President,  it  would  not  be 
either  candid  nor  correct  to  consider  this 
resolution  on  such  narrow  grounds. 

It  is  necessary  to  recognize  that  our 
situation  today  must  be  viewed  within 
the  context  of  American  policy  in  the 


Par  East;  otherwise,  our  ships  would  not 
be  in  the  Gulf  of  Tonkin,  and  the  serious 
events  of  the  past  few  days  would  not 
have  occurred. 

I  have  had  doubts  about  American 
policy  in  southeast  Asia.  I  have  ex- 
pressed those  doubts  from  time  to  time, 
in  this  Chamber,  in  interviews  for  pub- 
lication in  newspaE>ers,  and  in  magazine 
articles  I  have  written.  My  doubts  have 
not  been  eradicated  by  the  attacks  made 
upon  American  destroyers  in  the  Gulf  of 
Tonkin.  My  misgivings  have  not  been 
dissipated  by  the  ominous  events  of  the 
past  few  days.  Rather,  they  have  been 
intensified.  Because  who  can  say  that 
these  events  are  not  the  natural  conse- 
quence of  the  hazards  we  have  assumed 
by  the  policy  we  have  adopted  in  this 
part  of  the  world? 

We  had  every  reason  to  expect  that 
some  such  incident  might  occur.  It  is 
a  risk  we  assumed,  necessarily,  when  we 
chose  to  intervene,  following  the  defeat 
of  the  French,  in  that  great  peninsula 
which  was  once  French  Indochina — 
when  we  assumed  an  American  responsi- 
bility for  the  future  of  this  remote  region 
of  the  world. 

I  have  entertained  and  continue  to  en- 
tertain, serious  misgivings  about  the  cor- 
rectness of  American  policy  in  southeast 
Asia.  It  seems  to  me  that  this  policy  is 
more  the  product  of  our  own  addiction 
to  an  ideological  view  of  world  affairs — 
an  affliction  which  affects  us  as  well  as 
the  Communists — rather  than  a  policy 
based  upon  a  detached  and  pragmatic 
view  of  our  real  national  Interests. 

However,  my  dissent,  to  the  extent  that 
I  hold  it.  and  to  the  degree  that  T  have 
been  able  to  define  it,  is  not  appropriate 
for  this  occasion.  This  is  not  a  time  to 
decry  the  policy.  A  country  must  live 
with  the  policy  It  adopts,  whether  it  be 
wise  or  foolish. 

We  have  adopted  the  policy.  It  was 
initiated  under  the  Eisenhower  admin- 
istration, when  the  original  decision  was 
made  for  the  United  States  to  intervene 
actively  in  South  Vietnam.  It  has  been 
inherited  and  upheld  by  the  Kermedy 
administration,  and  by  the  Johnson  ad- 
ministration, in  the  years  which  have 
followed. 

Congress  shares  its  responsibility  for 
that  policy.  If  we  have  not  formulated 
it,  we  have  funded  it,  from  year  to  year, 
with  our  votes.  Who  is  there  to  say  that 
we  have  not  acquiesced  In  it  down 
through  the  years? 

So,  Mr.  President,  we  must  accept 
the  consequences  of  our  own  actions. 
We  must  now  face  the  fact  that  the  dif- 
ficulties in  which  we  find  ourselves  are 
our  responsibility,  in  having  chosen  to 
pursue  a  course  of  action  which  exposed 
us  to  such  hazards. 

It  is  In  this  spirit  that  I  approach 
the  pending  joint  resolution.  Under  the 
circumstances,  we  must  unite  behind  the 
President. 

The  attack  upon  us  cannot  be  justi- 
fied. It  was  an  act  of  aggression.  When 
this  country,  or  its  ships,  or  its  military 
persormel  are  made  targets  of  attack, 
then  Congress  will  uphold  whatever  ac- 
tion the  President  takes  in  defense  of 
American  Interests  and  American  Uves. 
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I  shftU  vote  for  the  Joint  resolution  In 
the  belief  that  President  Johnson  will 
wisely  use  the  authority  conferred  by  the 
resolution,  and  that  he  will  have  the 
same  attitude  toward  it  that  he  has  dis- 
played in  other  crises;  namely,  an  atti- 
tude of  reason,  responsibility,  and 
restraint. 

I  believe  that  President  Johnson  is  a 
man  of  peace.  I  believe  that  he  is  sin- 
cerely interested  In  doing  everything  pos- 
sible to  keep  the  war  from  spreading.  In 
this  seething  and  dangerous  area  of  the 

world.  ,, 

At  the  same  time.  I  believe  that  he  will 
uphold  the  honor  and  the  good  name  of 
the  United  States  against  any  nation 
that  would  make  itself  our  enemy. 

Mr,  President,  it  is  with  a  heavy  heart, 
with  a  genuine  concern  about  the  fu- 
ture of  American  pohcy  m  Asia,  and  with 
a  zealous  desire  that  we  might  examine 
all  of  Its  tenets  in  the  days  ahead,  that 
I  shall  vote  for  the  Joint  resolution,  con- 
fident that  In  a  time  of  crisis  the  Presi- 
dent's hand  must  be  upheld,  and  that 
the  Uves  and  interests  of  the  U.S.  citizens 
must  be  protected  against  all  her 
enemies.  ,„   ^^ 

Mr.  OORE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Idaho  yield? 

Mr.  CHURCH.     I  yield. 

Mr.  GORE.  I  wish  to  congratulate  the 
Senator  upon  an  able,  candid,  coura- 
geous, and  eloquent  address. 

With  him.  I  have  attended  many 
executive  sessions  of  the  Senate  Foreign 
Relations  Committee  for  the  past  few 
years  in  which  the  subject  of  U.S.  policy 
and  action  In  the  Indo-Chinese  Peninsula 
was  under  discussion. 

The  able  Senator  has  lucidly  put  for- 
ward his  reservations  and  doubts.  Al- 
though I  have  not  publicly  voiced  my 
doubts,  aa  has  the  Senator  from  Idaho. 
nevertheless,  in  the  performance  of  the 
duty  of  a  Senator  to  advise  and  consent. 
I  have.  In  the  executive  sessions  of  the 
committee,  expressed  deep  concern  and 
I  have  raised  critical  questions  as  the 
Senator  from  Idaho  will  recall,  about 
U.S.  policy  in  Vietnam. 

Perhaps  I  was  remiss  in  not  giving  pub- 
lic expression  to  these  views.  But  every 
Member  of  this  body  performs  his  duty 
as  he  sees  It.  It  had  been  my  view  that 
I  could  perform  best  and  most  respon- 
slvely  In  executive  sessions  of  the  com- 
mittee. 

Now.  however,  when  U.S.  forces  have 
been  attacked  repeatedly  upon  the  high 
seas,  as  I  said  Inmiedlatey  upon  the  con- 
vening of  the  Senate  after  the  second  at- 
tack, whatever  doubts  one  may  have 
entertained  are  water  over  the  dam. 
Freedom  of  the  seas  must  be  preserved. 
Aggression  against  our  forces  must  be 
repulsed. 

I  compliment  the  Senator  and  associ- 
ate myself  with  almost  all  the  sentiments 
he  has  expressed. 

To  go  further  back,  I  was  one  of  those 
who  did  not  think  It  wise  for  the  United 
States  to  undertake  this  burden  after  the 
fall  of  Ertenblenphu.  That.  too.  Is  his- 
tory. We  must  act  today  In  light  of  facts 
today. 

I  Join  the  Senator  In  the  conclusion  he 
reaches  in  support  of  the  Joint  resolu- 
tion.   I  Join  him,  too.  In  confidence  that 


President  Johnson  will  act  with  prudence, 
caution,  and  wisdom,  and  with  the  cour- 
age necessary  for  the  eventualities  that 
may  come. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  I  thank  the  Senator 
very  much  for  his  remarks  I  appreciate 
them  more  than  I  can  say. 


CHARTER  FOR  NATIONAL  TROPICAL 
BOTANICAL   GARDENS 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  the  amendments  of  the 
House  of  Reprf^sentatives  to  the  bill  iS. 
19911  to  charu-r  by  Act  of  Con^rt&s  the 
National  Tropical  Botaiiical  Garden, 
which  were,  on  page  1.  line  8.  strike  out 
"a.ssociates  and";  on  page  1.  Une  10. 
strike  out  •national"  and  iixsert  •Pacif- 
ic"; on  page  2,  line  8.  aft-er  "bylaws." 
insert  "not  inconsistent  with  this  Act."; 
on  paee  2,  line  11.  before  "purposes"  in- 
sert 'objecUs  and",  on  ptifie  2.  line  12. 
strike  out  "purposes  and  objects"  and 
in-sert  •objects  and  purposes";  on  page  2. 
line  24.  strike  out  ■.sciences"  and  insert 
••.sciences;"  on  pase  2,  strike  out  line  25; 
on  page  3  strike  out  line  13;  on  page  3. 
Une  U.stnkeout  ••<b»"  and  ln.sert  "<a)  "; 
on  page  3,  line  16.  strike  out  "(c)"  and 
insert  "tbi";  on  paqe  3.  line  17.  strike 
out  "(d)"  and  Insert  '-ic'";  on  page  3, 
line  20.  strike  out  ''e)  '  and  insert  "'d>"  . 
on  page  3,  line  25.  strike  out  '•'f>"  and 
insert  ' '  e  •  " :  on  page  4.  strike  out  lines  1 
throuRh  8.  Inclu.'^lve;  on  page  4.  after 
line  8.  insert: 

(f)  to  take  and  hold  by  leoae.  gift,  pur- 
ch.use.  grant,  devise,  or  bequMt.  or  by  any 
other  meth(xl.  any  property.  r«il.  personal,  or 
mixed,  nooessary  or  proper  for  attaining  the 
objects  and  carrying  Into  effect  the  purpoeea 
of  the  (X)rporatlim.  subjett.  hiwever.  to  ap- 
plicable provi.sl.ins  of  law  of  lUiy  .State  or  the 
District  of  Columbia  tl)  guveriUng  the 
amount  or  kind  of  such  pnn>erty  which  may 
be  held  by,  or  |2)  otherwise  limiting  or  con- 
trolling the  (Twnershlp  of  any  such  property 
by  a  «.rporatl..n  oper.itlni?  In  such  State  or 
the    District    of    Columbia; 

On  page  4.  line  9.  strike  out  "(h»"  and 
ifLsert  •■'»,"";  on  page  4.  line  12,  strike 
out  ' D"  and  insert  ••(!!'";  on  pa;;e  4, 
line  18,  strike  out  •'ij>"  and  Insert  "'!>"; 
on  page  5.  line  12,  after  •'Sec.  6." 
Insert  "^a.<":  on  page  5.  line  16.  be- 
fore "The"  insert  "bt";  on  page  8. 
line  8,  after  "trustees  '  Insert  "The  Cor- 
poration shall  also  ket^p  at  it.-,  principal 
office  a  record  of  the  names  and  ad- 
dresses of  lUs  members  entitled  to  vote." : 
on  page  8.  strike  out  line  15.  on  page  8. 
strike  out  lilies  16  through  23.  inclusive, 
and  Insert: 

USE   or   INCX)ME.    LOANS  TO   omcntS.   TTIUSTEES, 
OR     EMPI.OTEES 

Sec.  13.  (a)  No  part  of  the  Income  or  as- 
sets of  the  CDrporatioii  shall  Inure  to  any 
member,  offlcer.  or  trustee.  .>t  be  distributable 
to  any  such  pf-rs-m  durin.r  the  life  ^f  the  cor- 
poration or  upon  dissolution  or  final  liquida- 
tion. Nothing  In  this  subsection,  however, 
shall  be  con«trup<l  Un  prevent  the  {>ayment  of 
reasonable  compensation  to  ofllcers  of  the 
■. .  j>iratlon  in  amounts  approved  by  the 
board  of  truster's  of  the  corptinitlon. 

ibi  The  corporation  shall  not  make  loans 
to  Its  offlcers,  trustees,  or  employiH>3.  Any 
trustee  Who  votes  for  or  assents  to  the  mak- 
ing of  a  loan  to  an  offlrer,  trustee,  or  em- 
pl.ivpe  of  the  (orp-  rntlnn.  ftnd  any  officer 
who  participates  In  the  making  of  such  lo&n. 


shall  b«  Jointly  and  severally  liable  to  tte 
corporation  for  the  amount  of  nich  igu 
until  the  repayment  thereof. 

On  page  9.  strike  out  lines  1  throuthj 
inclusive;  on  page  9.  strike  out  line  4;  qq 
page  9,  strike  out  lines  5  through  1,'ia, 
elusive;  on  page  9,  after  line  8,  ina^; 

TT8E  or  ASSETS  ON   DiaSOLtJTION  0«  UQUnUXim 

On  page  9.  line  9.  before  "Upon"  in- 
.sert  "Sec.  14.";  on  page  9.  line  13.  strike 
out  "through  the  National  Park  Serr- 
ice";  on  page  9,  line  17,  after  "tniateei" 
insert  ",  consistent  with  the  purposes  of 
the  corporation.";  on  page  10.  Unes  3 
and  4,  strike  out  "National"  and  Inam 
•Pacific",  and  to  amend  the  title  so  aa  to 
read:  "An  Act  to  charter  by  Act  of  Con- 
gress the  Pacific  Tropical  Botonial 
Garden." 

Mr.  DIRKSEN  Mr.  President,  8.  INi 
passed  the  Senate  July  23.  1964,  and  on 
August  3.  1964.  the  House  passed  the  bill 
with  amendments.  The  principal  eflect 
was  changing  the  name  to  the  Pacific 
Tropical  Botanical  Garden,  so  as  not  to 
give  the  organization  preference  over 
other  tropical  botanical  gardens,  both 
public  and  private. 

The  sponsor  of  the  Senate  bill  has  id- 
vised  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
that  he  desires  the  Senate  to  concur  in 
the  amendments  of  the  House. 

On  behalf  of  the  Committee  on  tlie 
Judiciar>'.  I.  therefore,  move  that  the 
Senate  concur  In  the  House  amendment! 
to  S.  1991. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of 
the  Senator  from  Illinois. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 


COMMEMORATION        OF       FORMER 

PRESIDENT         HOOVERS         90TH 

BIRTHDAY 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  an  attested  cow 
of  Senate  Joint  Resolution  184.  for  the 
commemoration  of  the  Honorable  Her- 
bert Hoover's  90th  birthday.  August  10, 
1964,  approved  by  the  President  of  the 
United  States  on  August  6,  1964,  may  be 
prepared  and  printed  in  such  appropri- 
ate format  and  binding  as  the  Joint 
Committee  on  Printing  may  direct,  and 
that  It  be  transmitted  to  the  former 
President  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.    Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


MAINTENANCE  OF  INTERNATIONAL 
PEACE  AND  SECURITY  IN  SOUTH- 
EAST ASIA 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  Joint  resolution  (S.J.  Res.  189)  to 
promote  the  maintenance  of  interna- 
tional peace  and  security  in  southeast 
Asia. 

VTCTORT    AND    PEACE    IN    SOUTHEAST    ASU 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President,  what- 
ever tiie  reasons  may  be  for  some  Sena- 
tors oppasing  either  the  language  or  the 
purpose  of  the  resolution  before  the  Sen- 
ate. I  am  sure  that  tiiere  can  be  no  disa- 
greement on  one  point — that  party  lines 
cease  to  exist  on  Issues  affecting  the  na- 
tional security  of  the  United  States  and  « 
the  free  world.    I  rise  to  lend  my  whole- 


rt  to  this  resolution.   Iwa3  from  the  arena  of  poliUcal  cor^^  aj^  2a^SL^^^.^'^BSo\?reS?5  ^l^U^e. 

bearted  support  t^th^rtwmt  ambition.    Rather,    et  us  support^  SrSairman  of  the   Armed  Services 

heartened    by    "^^^^^^om  which  the  Issue  in  the  reasoning  place  of  men  s  g^^^JJ^^^he  senator  from  Georgia 

^•^^  Tm  atSJk^^n  oSnrval  ships  minds  which  we  ^je  helped  e^Wish  f^SS',i?f  confirmed  my  viewpoint 

r^'Iarch^^r^t  long  last  ^r^^^^^  '^X  ^ulS^S^^thro^her^^^^^^  that    in   passing,  this    ioint_^resc>luUon 

l^  is  the  »>««^SSSfv  lac^   iS  oS  loving  Asian  nations,  particularly  PaM- 

Jhat  has  been   ^^^^y.J.^^f^our  pur-  stan.  the  Philippines,  and  Japan,  might 

southeast  Asian  effort  for  It^  our  pur^  ^^^  ^^  ^^^  burdens  for 

^  °°\'^.^'^  "^.tlS    bu^  to  St  S    keeping  the  peace  in  the  Far  East.    It  is 

the  resolution  t^^'irvsranT  avaricious    also  their  responsibility  to  participate  In     ^""  "-TcV^  ^ih^pect  to'any  sltua- 

:s2r«^^rn^h1S5cTn,l?s?o,au  *^,-^r.^r;Vwerir>fS  rnw^rsrour^securH.m8out. 
35iSi^«-ir-  ^z^^p^^^rs^sx  :S^-f^.^^^-if^s:. 
^^^^pq'S^  3Se^-rr"^-%-  ^£^?^^^s^^^^ 

^'  ^1t'  ^'Sme  CubTn  «il^a^    S  gain"^,    As  an  American  I  urge  lead-     mlttee 
Cuba  or  the  next  time  ^^°IPJ^;;^^1_     ers  of  both  political  parties  to  exert  every 
rr\n%XtSf fortiTelf^'t'S^^^^^^    effort  to  keep  Vietnam  out  of  this  cam- 
SSonceki^ownas^thePeajlof^theAn-     P^^^^^  ^^^  ^^^^^  ^^^  ^^^^  ^,  ,^, 

world  will  be  aware  that  as  the  world  s 


that  in  passing  this  joint  resolution 
we  would  satisfy  the  conditions  of 
the  SEATO  treaty,  and  would  exercise 
our  constitutional  function  to  give  the 
President  of  the  United  States  authority 
to  do  what  he  determines  may  be  proper 


was  once  Baiwn*»  .~ 

Sues  the  United  States  will  act  with 
Sontaneity.  enthusiasm,  and  force  com- 
^rable  to  what  we  have  done  In  Viet- 


It  Is  tragic  that  a  response  as  dramatic 
as  our  destruction  of  naval  bases  upon 
the  territory  of  a  sovereign  Asian  state 
was  not  executed  in  our  own  hemisphere 
in  October  of  1962  or  even  ew-Uer— in 
ADril  of  1961.  Had  we  responded  then 
with  arms  as  well  as  metaphors,  we  could 
have  struck  a  significant  blow  for  free- 
dom and  independence  In  our  own  hem- 

^I  support  wholeheartedly  the  military 
action  of  this  Government  against  the 
North  Vietnamese  naval  bases,  and  I 
support  this  resolution  in  the  sincere  and 
reverent  hope  that  it  indicates  an  end 
of  our  policies  of  indecision,  vacillation. 
and  compromise,  and  heralds  the  begin- 
ning of  that  measure  of  conunltment 
which  will  forge  victory  from  the  Com- 
munist-fomented   chaos    of    southeast 

Asia.  _. 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  I  support 
the  pending  resolution. 

Not  only  Is  It  Important  to  stand  be- 
hind our  President  In  this  time  of  ten- 
sion when  unity  is  above  partisan  de- 
bate, but  I  have  confidence  in  President 
Johiisons  prudence  and  in  his  determi- 
nation to  avoid  any  unnecessary  widen- 
ing or  escalation  of  military  clashes. 

I  have  full  confidence  that  the  Presi- 
dent with  his  wide  experience  and  his 
intimate  knowledge  today  of  the  facts 
of  this  situation  v^rlll  even  further 
strengthen  our  efforts  toward  peace  as 
he  seeks  to  avoid  any  weakening  of  oxir 
position  and  purpose. 

Still,  let  us  think  ahead  as  we  sup- 
port this  resolution.  Ho  Chi  Minh's  ac- 
tion cannot  have  been  by  error  or  acci- 
dent. Therefore,  let  us  practice  pru- 
dence and  play  our  hand  with  reason 
and  calmness.  If  we  over-respond,  we 
can,  bv  destroying  installations  consid- 
ered vital  by  Conmiunlst  China  to  her 
national  interest.  Induce  an  outpouring 
of  Red  Chinese  soldiers  as  happened  in 
Korea. 

In  the  days  and  weeks  ahead,  this  cur- 
rent crisis  may— and  probably  will — 
worsen.  Let  us  act— and  wisely.  And, 
let  us  resolve  here  and  now,  today.  In 
wisdom,  and  for  the  sake  of  our  people 
and  Nation,  to  keep  this  issue  removed 


strongest  nation  and  defender  of  free 
dom,  we  will  not  stand  for  unprovoked 
attack  or  aggression,  but  at  the  same 
time  be  aware  we  do  not  seek  material  or 
territorial  gain.  We  only  desire  free- 
dom, for  ourselves,  and  for  peoples  of 
other  nations. 
Mr.  MORSE.    Mr.  President,  I  suggest 

the  absence  of  a  quorum.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Will 
the  Senator  withdraw  that  request? 

Ji4r.  MORSE.  I  shall  withdraw  it  on 
the  condition  that  the  Senator  from 
Kentucky  [Mr.  Cooper!  asks  for  a 
quorum  call  at  the  close  of  his  remarks, 
unless  I  am  back  on  the  floor. 
Mr,  COOPER.  That  is  agreeable. 
Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  with- 
draw the  request  for  a  quorum  call. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President.  I  appre- 
ciate the  courtesy  of  the  Senator  from 
Oregon. 

A  few  moments  ago  I  directed  several 
questions  to  the  chairman  of  the  Foreign 
Relations  Committee,  and  I  spoke  briefly 
on  the  joint  resolution.  I  wish  now  to 
raise  some  considerations  which  I  know 
have  addressed  themselves  to  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  but  which  we 
have  the  duty,  in  this  debate,  to  convey 
to  the  President  of  the  United  States. 

I  intend  to  vote  for  the  joint  resolu- 
tion I  shall  vote  for  it  not  merely  be- 
cause we  are  required  to  do  so  because  of 
recent  events.  I  shall  vote  for  it  be- 
cause it  expresses  the  unity  of  one  pur- 
j)06e  to  defend  our  country. 

The  first  section  of  the  resolution  sup- 
ports the  President  and  approves  his  de- 
termination to  take  all  necessary  meas- 
xires  to  repel  any  armed  attack  against 
the  forces  of  the  United  States  and  to 
prevent  further  aggression.  That  is  his 
right  and  authority.  If  we  have  any 
power  to  confirm  it,  we  do  confirm  it. 
We  support  him  in  his  power  to  protect 
the  security  of  our  country  and  its  honor. 
I  Join  other  Senators  wholeheartedly  in 
asserting  our  support  of  the  President. 
Earlier,  I  raised  questions  about  the 
second  section  of  the  joint  resolution,  al- 
though I  know  it  is  practically  impossible 
to  separate  the  objectives  of  the  fh-st  sec- 
tion from  those  of  the  second  section. 
In  response  to  my  questions,  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  Foreign  Rela- 


There  is  no  choice  so  far  as  the  first 
section  of  the  joint  resolution  is  con- 
cerned. If  there  is  any  attack  upon  our 
troops,  our  vessels,  or  our  installations, 
we  have  the  duty,  for  our  security  and 
our  honor,  to  defend  our  own  forces. 

Mr.  MORSE.    Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 
Mr.  COOPER.    I  am  glad  to  3deld. 
Mr.  MORSE.    I  am  not  sure  I  under-  , 
stand  the  meaning  of  the  Senator's  com- 
ment on  the  SEATO  treaty.    Is  the  Sen- 
ator arguing  that  the  SEATO  treaty  gives 
us  the  authority  to  do  what  we  have  done 
In  South  Vietnam? 

Mr.  COOPER.  No.  What  I  said  is 
that  article  IV  of  the  SEATO  treaty  pro- 
vides that  in  the  event  of  an  armed  at- 
tack upon  one  of  the  parties  to  the 
SEATO  treaty,  or  upon  the  countries 
such  as  South  Vietnam  Included  in  the 
protocol,  the  United  States,  or  any  party 
to  the  treaty,  could  take  action  after 
resorting  to  Its  constitutional  processes — 
which  I  would  assume  would  mean  com- 
ing to  the  Congress  for  authority. 

Earlier  today  I  asked  the  chairman 
of  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee  and 
the  chairman  of  the  Armed  Services 
Committee  whether  they  considered  that, 
by  enacting  the  resolution,  the  Congress 
would  be  exercising  its  constitutional 
process,  providing  to  the  President  power 
to  take  such  action  as  he  determined 
proper  in  South  Vietnam  in  the  future? 
Mr.  MORSE.  I  shall  not  interrupt 
the  Senator  further.  I  shall  discuss  the 
point  in  detail  later.  I  only  wish  the 
Senator  to  know  that,  in  my  opinion, 
we  have  violated  the  United  Nations 
Charter  time  and  time  again  in  South 
Vietnam,  and  that  we  carmot  justify  It 
on  the  bsisis  of  carrying  out  the  SEATO 
treaty. 

Mr.  COOPER.  A  few  minutes  ago,  the 
Senator  from  Mississippi  [Mr.  Stbnwis] 
said  that  the  situation  is  not  simple. 
We  are  In  a  crisis. 

I  hope  that  this  joint  resolution,  con- 
nected with  the  resolute  action  the 
President  has  taken,  -will  have  effect  in 
bringing  the  North  Vietnamese  and  the 
Communist  Chinese  to  their  senses,  and 
that  they  wlU  know  that  to  continue  to 
take  aggressive  measures  could  lead  to 
consequences  which  can  hardly  be  con- 
templated. And  we  must  know  for  our- 
selves the  extent  of  the  determinations 
we  are  making.  Whether  we  dislike  say- 
ing it— and  there  is  a  tendency  to  dlsUke 
making  the  statement— it  must  be  said 
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that  there  is  great  danger  in  the  situa- 
tion. The  two  attacks  upon  our  destroy- 
ers Indicate  a  system  In  the  action  of 
North  Vietnam  or  the  Communist  Chi- 
nese. 

We  remember  that,  durins  the  early 
days  of  the  Korean  war,  the  threats  of 
Communist  China  were  not  believed— but 
they  were  carried  out.  We  must  con- 
template, hoping  that  it  will  not  be  true, 
the  possibility  of  an  expanded  war.  And 
with  an  expanded  war.  which  a^ain  we 
hope  will  not  occur,  there  is  the  possibil- 
ity of  a  great  war. 

I  make  this  statement  because  the 
President  has.  with  respect  to  our  action 
in  South  Vietnam,  a  ceruin  maneuvera- 
bility, and  avenues  of  ne'-:otiation  which 
should  be  assiduously  used,  however 
they  may  be  received. 

I  have  confidence  m  President  John- 
son. I  know  that  he  is  a  man  of  Kood 
judgment.  I  know  that  he  speaks  truly 
when  he  says  it  is  not  our  intention  to 
expand  the  war  except  as  it  would  be  in 
our  own  defense.  And  I  know  that  ho 
is  a  man  of  peace.  But  I  hope  very  much 
that  he  will  continue  to  make  every  ef- 
fort to  find,  if  it  is  possible,  some  solu- 
tion for  the  situation  in  South  Vietnam. 
w ithout  the  choice  of  war 

I  may  not  be  jDined  by  others  m  the 
statement  I  am  about  to  make,  but  I 
have  not  believed  that  southeast  A.sia  Is 
the  chief  area  of  interest  Ui  the  United 
States.  We  are  committed  in  Europe  and 
believe  our  chief  Interest  Is  in  the  West- 
ern Hemisphere  and  Europe  In  the 
Pacific  we  are  committed  to  the  defense 
of  Formosa.  Korea.  Japan,  and  the  Phil- 
ippines. I  do  not  know  how  widely  we 
can  spread  our  resources  and  our  men 
in  the  military  forces.  It  may  be  ari?ued 
that  this  decision  has  bt-en  made,  be- 
cause for  10  years  we  have  been  on  the 
present  course,  in  South  Vietnam.  But 
I  shall  still  emphasize  my  hope  that  the 
President  of  the  United  Stau-s  will  use 
all  of  the  great  powers  of  his  office  and 
of  our  country  to  find  some  peaceful  and 
just  solution  In  South  Vietnam,  slender 
as  the  chance  may  be. 

The  Senator  from  Oreijon  has  argued 
the  subject  for  months:  I  have  spoken 
on  it.  There  is  still  the  possibility  of 
reference  to  the  Uniu-d  Nations  Ther^- 
is  still  the  possibility  of  action  through 
the  Geneva  powers;  and  these  courses 
must  not  be  overlooked 

Like  many  other  Senators,  I  have  had 
some  experience  in  war.  an  experience 
which  I  value  above  all  others  Anyone 
who  has  had  such  experience  knows. 
awesome  as  it  Is,  that  it  does  not  make 
one  less  afraid  or  less  courageous.  It 
makes  one  determined  to  protect  the  se- 
curity and  honor  of  his  country.  But  it 
makes  one  also  more  determined  and 
more  thoughtful  about  seeking  out  every 
honorable  and  just  course  to  avoid  the 
possibility  of  a  great  war.  and  the  awful 
eventuality  of  a  nuclear  war  with  all  the 
sorrow  and  disaster  it  would  bring  to 
our  covmtry  and  humanity 

I  am  hopeful  that  the  joint  resolution 
and  the  President's  action  will  bring  rea- 
son to  the  North  Vietnamese  and  the 
Communist  Chinese,  and  that  they  will 
cease  their  aggressions.    But  I  state  my 


conviction  that  the  President  and  the 
Congre.ss  have  the  responsibility  to  con- 
tinue to  work  for  ways,  consonant  with 
our  honor  and  security,  to  avoid  the 
great  catastrophe  of  war.  If  we  cannot 
do  so,  we  stand  together  to  defend,  at 
whatever  cost,  our  country  and  freedom 
Mr  J.AVITS  Mr.  President,  I  should 
like  to  support  the  position  Just  enunci- 
ated, with  his  usual  heart  and  human- 
ity, as  well  as  wisdom,  by  my  colleague 
from  Kentucky  I  rise  not  necessarily 
becau.se  he  needs  any  support  His  word 
is  strong  enough  In  this  Chamber  and  in 
the  world.  I  rise  only  because  the  dis- 
cu.ssion  ties  in  so  clo.sely  with  the  ques- 
tioning of  the  Senator  from  Arkansas  on 
the  real  meaning  and  implication  of  the 
Southeast  Asia  Collective  Defense  Treaty. 
We  who  support  the  jo:nt  resolution  do 
bo  with  full  knowledge  of  its  .seriousness 
and  with  the  understanding  that  we  are 
voting  a  resolution  which  means  life  or 
the  loss  of  It  for  who  knows  how  many 
hundreds  or  thousands.'  Who  knows 
what  destruction  and  despair  this  action 
may  bring  In  the  name  of  freedom?  I 
hope  we  shall  be  very  sober  ;n  our  judg- 
ment, as  befits  the  great  historic  tradi- 
tion of  this  body. 

We  have  a  right  to  expect  from  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  who  will 
receive  this  great  grant  of  confidence, 
which  I  am  sure  the  Senate  will  give  by 
an  overwhelming  vote,  and  from  the  For- 
eign F^elations  Committee,  which  ha.^  di- 
rect charge  of  these  matters  m  this  body, 
as  vigorous  a  diplomatic  effort  as  we  are 
authorizing  in  the  other  held.  We  have 
every  right  to  believe  that  the  nations 
in  the  SEATO  treaty  have  interests  in 
this  region  as  great  as  ours.  They  may 
not  be  able  to  muster  the  military  pow- 
er we  can.  but  they  certainly  can  muster 
.>ome  help  which  will  give  them  a  sense 
of  participation.  We  know  they  can 
muster  great  moral  strength  There  is  a 
threat  population  in  that  area.  Pakistan 
has  a  population  of  more  than  100  mil- 
lion. India,  though  In  dire  trouble.  Is 
.■^till  the  counU>rwelght  to  Communist 
China  She  has  a  profound  interest  in 
'.vliat  happens  iii  that  area.  Indonesia. 
Malaysia,  and  Thailand  have  consider- 
able influence.  All  those  strengths  must 
be  mustered.  In  a  physical  and  moral 
.sense.  The  same  is  true  of  France.  Great 
Britain,  and  others. 

I  thoroughly  agree  with  the  Senator 
from  Oregon  [Mr  Morse  1  as  to  the 
moral  strength — although  I  do  not  agree 
with  him  as  to  what  we  have  to  do  In 
this  .situation— that  must  be  mustered 
by  the  United  Stales,  constantly  and  con- 
tinuously, to  appeal  to  the  conscience  of 
the  world,  in  order  U-)  give  the  world  an 
opportunity  to  bring  about  a  sense  of 
justice  and  morality,  and  an  opportu- 
nity to  act  in  its  own  freedom 

In  fundamental  aspect,  the  prize  that 
the  Chinese  Commimists  are  seeking  is 
the  possession  of  the  great  arsenal  of 
production  in  Asia,  including  Japan. 
The  aim  of  Communist  China  in  respect 
of  Japan  is  parallel  to  that  which  the 
Soviet  Union,  in  its  worst  Stalinist  days, 
had  toward  Germany  They  seek  a 
ready-made  arsenal  In  order  to  develop  It 
quickly 


Mr  LAUSCHE  Mr  President  will 
the  Senator  yield?  Will  he  repeat  what 
he  just  said?     I  think  It  Is  Important 

Mr  JAVITS.  I  thank  the  Senator 
The  objective  of  the  Chinese  Commu- 
nists Is  the  great  arsenal  of  production 
which  is  Japan,  just  as  the  objective  of 
the  Soviet  Union  In  its  Stalinist  dayv- 
and  probably  still  Is — ^was  the  great  ar- 
senal of  production  which  was  Germany 
They  are  the  main  bases  which  the  Com- 
munist.s  are  seeking  to  capture. 
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f«  rpnel  anv  armed        I  read  the  provisions  of  the  second 
""Ta^rsrthe%?rce    o1  Se  Sed    half  of  article  IV 
*"^\ndo  prevent  further  aggression 
States  and  to  Prevent 


If    m  the  opinion  of  any  of  the  parties, 
the  InvlolabUity  or  the  integrity  of  the  ter- 


constltutional  processes.  Measures  taken 
under  this  paragraph  shall  be  Immediately 
reported  to  the  Security  Council  of  the  United 

Nations.  ^  ..^     „    *i-._ 

2.  If,  in  the  opinion  of  any  of  the  Parties, 


We  must  understand  the  deep  feeling 
of  every  American  and  every  American 
family  on  this  question.  I  have  already 
received  in  my  office,  as  I  am  sure 
other  Senators  have,  numerous  tele 
rajns  since  yest^M'day 


aU 
numerous 
_  on  this  subject. 
I  was  awakened  three  times  between  12 
o'clock  and  3  in  the  morning— and  I  do 
not  complain:  I  understand  the  feelings 
of  the  families  involved — by  people  In 
New  York  telling  me  how  deeply  con- 
cerned they  were  and  with  what  prayer 
and  deV(.)tion  I  must  determine  how  to 
act  on  tl;e  joint  resolution. 

For  those  people  we  have  a  pledge  to 
use  every  instrument  of  diplomacy,  as 
we  are  willing  to  use  every  element  of 
force,  necessary  to  preserve  freedom 

We  have  also  another  pledge.  The 
Senator  from  Kentucky  fMr.  Cooper] 
said  it  was  expected  that  these  means 
should  be  used  with  the  greatest  modera- 
tion and  understanding  of  the  vital  issue 
with  which  we  are  dealing. 

Also,  and  finally,  we  have  the  sad  duty 
which  generals  have  in  war,  of  compar- 
ing the  number  of  casualties  we  are  will- 
ing to  endure  in  order  to  achieve  an  ob- 
jective which  will  save  even  greater 
casualties  Does  anyone  think  that 
President  Truman  had  an  easy  decision 
to  make  about  dropping  the  bomb  on 
Hiroshima'  Yet  history  records  that  a 
million  or  more  lives  were  .saved,  dev- 
astating as  the  dropping  of  that  bomb 
was 

These  are  dread  decisions  which  great 
powers  mu.st  make.  They  must  make 
them  with  morality,  and  with  a  willing- 
ness to  walk  the  extra  10  miles — to  para- 
phrase President  Ei.senhower — and  con- 
sider every  avenue  that  means  an  "out," 
even  If  we  have  to  swallow  a  little  pride, 
in  dedicating  ourselves  to  using  every 
means  of  diplomacy  and  persuasion  on 
the  people  of  the  world,  while  they  have 
yet  time  to  exerci.se  a  choice. 

I  hope  the  joint  re.solution  will  be  ad- 
ministered in  that  spirit  by  the  President 
and  by  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee, 
which  al.so  bears  a  heavy  responsibility  as 
the  trustee  of  all  of  us  here. 

It  Is  under  those  conditions  that  I 
shall,  with  deep  knowiedge  and  notice  of 
what  I  am  doing,  cast  my  vote  for  the 
joint  resolution. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE  Mr.  President.  I  wish 
to  make  .some  comments  with  respect  to 
what  was  said  by  the  Senator  from  New 
York  dealing  with  what  we  obligate  our- 
.selves  to  do  by  this  resolution.  Earlier 
t<3day  the  Senator  from  New  York  made 
some  inquiries  on  thLs  subject.  Other 
Inquiries  have  been  made  by  other 
Senators. 

Under  the  first  section  of  the  resolu- 
tion, we  commit  ourselves  and  authorize 
the   Commander   In   Chief   to   take  all 


Tn  other  words,  under  the  first  section  wi  sovereignty  or  political  Independ-  ^he  inviolability  or  the  Integrity  of  the  ter 
contemplate  that  our  Government  ^^^^^'y^j"'^^  fy  (^^  the  treaty  area  or  of  ^itory  or  the  sovereignty  or  political  inde 
CoiHt'^H  .  ottork  acainst  the     ''""'  "^„  'o*„*„  V,..  t^^rtty^rv   tn   which  the      ^„„„„  ^f  onv  Pnrtv  m  the  treaty  area  o 


*;f  ,rrene  anv  armed  attack  against  the 
ffcis  0  the  United  States  and  will  take 
such  a° ticM'  as  is  necessary  to  prevent 

n^iu"rht°been  rather  Widely  dis- 
^  this  afternoon.  I  wish  at  this 
'^pIo  call  at  eSn  to  certain  articles 
afth  ?  secuon.  It  deals  solely  with  the 
?LSast  Asia  Collective  Defense 
??eatv  SEATO.  It  empowers  the  Presi- 
de mo  determine,  limited  by  the  au- 
fhoritv  of  SEATO.  what  action  we  shall 
take  n  protecting  the  rights  of  the  mem- 
Srs  of  SEATO,  Our  obligations  under 
gPATO  are  divided  into  two  parts. 

Part  I  in  substance,  declares  that  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  wUl 
Sn  in  the  protection  of  its  fellow  mem- 
bers against  any  aggression.  I  wish  to 
emphasize  that  under  the  first  part  of 
article  IV  of  the  SEATO  Treaty  our 
Government  is  only  obligated  to  lend  its 
mihtarv  forces  in  instances  in  which 
our  allies  are  attacked  and  such  attack 
endangers  the  security  of  our  country. 
I  wish  to  read  the  first  part  of  article  rV. 
which  IS  applicable  to  the  statements 
which  I  have  thus  far  made: 
Each  party— 

That  means  each  party  that  has  sub- 
scribed to  the  SEATO  Treaty- 
recognizes  that  aggression— 

I  emphasize  the  word  "aggression"— 
bv  means  of  armed  attack  in  the  treaty  area 
aea:nst  anv  of  the  parties  or  against  any 
state  or  Territory  which  the  parties  by 
unanimous  agreement  may  hereinafter  des- 
ignate would  endanger  ita  own  peace  and 
safety,  and  agrees  that  it  will  in  that 
event— 


The  question  is.  What  event?  The 
answer  is  in  the  event  of  attack  and  that 
in  addition  thereto  it  endangers  the  se- 
curity of  the  United  States  of  America, 
our  country  will — 

act   to   meet   the   common   danger  in   con- 
!armlty  with  its  constitutional  processes. 

Under  article  IV  of  SEATO  we  are 
obligated  only  to  give  military  help  to 
our  allied  members  of  SEATO  when  they 
are  attacked  from  without.  We  are  not 
obligated  to  give  them  help  if  they  attack 
nations  which  are  not  members  of 
SE.'VTO. 

The  first  half  of  article  IV  makes  it 
abundantly  clear  that  under  the  SEATO 
Treaty  our  Government  is  not  obligated 
to  come  to  the  aid  of  any  country  un- 
less that  country,  a  member  of  SEATO, 
has  been  attacked  by  an  enemy  and  that 
attack  endangers  our  security.  Probably 
I  ought  to  add  that  the  treaty  makes  it 
conditional  that  the  countries  which  at- 
tack, and  upon  which  we  are  allowed 
to  impose  our  military  strength,  are 
Communist  countries. 

Now  we  come  to  the  second  half  of 
article  IV  of  the  SEATO  Treaty.  The 
second  half  deals  with  no  attack  upon 
members.  It  deals  with  conduct  that 
does  not  constitute  an  attack  but  which 
endangers  the  security  of  the  member 
countries. 


any  other  State  or  territory  to  which  the 
provisions  of  paragraph  1  of  this  article  from 
time  to  time  apply,  is  threatened— 

I  wish  to  repeat  that — 
Is  threatened  in  any  way  other  than  by 
armed  attack  or  is  affected  or  threatened  by 
any  fact  or  situation  which  might  endanger 
the  peace  of  the  area,  the  parties  shall  con- 
sult Immediately  in  order  to  agree  on  meas- 
ures which  should  be  taken  for  the  common 
defense. 

The  second  half  of  this  article,  deal- 
ing with  our  obligations,  provides,  in  ef- 
fect, that  if  one  of  our  allies  is  not  at- 
tacked but  is  subjected  to  threats  and 
conduct  that  endanger  the  security  of 
the  country  and  ourselves,  we  do  not 
have  the  obligation  to  impose  our  Armed 
Forces  in  order  to  secure  a  settlement  of 
that  threat. 

In  the  second  instance,  our  obligation 
is  only  to  sit  down  with  the  members  and 
consult.  We  say  to  the  members  in  that 
consultation:  "None  of  us  has  been  at- 
tacked. Therefore,  there  is  no  obligation 
to  impose  our  arms  according  to  our  con- 
stitutional processes."  In  effect,  it  is 
further  stated  that,  though  we  have  not 
been  attacked,  the  practices  and  the 
activities  to  which  we  have  been  sub- 
jected are  a  danger  to  the  security  of 
the  individual  and  the  composite  coun- 
tries. 

In  the  second  half  of  the  section,  the 
members  are  obligated  to  consult  and 
determine  what  the  course  shall  be. 

Now  I  get  down  to  what  I  term  to  be 
the  significant  aspect  of  section  2  of  the 
resolution.    To  the  President,  Congress 
assigns  the  rights   that  are  vested   in 
Congress  itself.   In  the  event  there  is  an 
attack  upon  an  allied  country,  the  United 
States  is  obligated  to  come  to  its  aid 
against  that  attack  (provided  such  an 
attack   in   the   opinion   of    the    United 
States   endangers   the   security    of   the 
United  States) .    In  the  event  there  is  no 
attack,  we  have  no  obligation  whatso- 
ever, except  the  obligation  to  consult.    I 
have  discussed  this  aspect  of  the  prob- 
lem, because  today  a  number  of  Senators 
asked  questions   implying   that   it   was 
their  belief  that  if  South  Vietnam  at- 
tacked North  Vietnam,  under  the  SEATO 
treaty  we  were  obligated  to  give  South 
Vietnam  help.    That  is  not  true.    We 
are  not  obligated  at  all.    We  are  obli- 
gated only  when  an  attack   has  been 
made  by  North  Vietnam  on  South  Viet- 
nam.   That  attack  must  be  in  an  of- 
fensive and.  of  course,  belligerent  nature. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  articles 
rV  and  the  second  part  of  article  XI  be 
made  a  part  of  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

ARTICLE    rV 

1  Each  Party  recognizes  that  aggression  by 
means  of  armed  attack  In  the  treaty  area 
Bgalnflt  any  of  the  Parties  or  against  any 
State  or  territory  which  the  Parties  by  unani- 
mous agreement  may  hereafter  designate. 
would  endanger  its  own  peace  and  safety,  and 
agrees  that  it  will  in  that  event  act  to  meet 
the  common  danger  in  accordance  with  Its 


pendence  of  any  Party  in  the  treaty  area  or 
of  anv  other  State  or  territory  to  which  the 
provisions  of  paragraph  1  of  this  Article  from 
time  to  time  apply  is  threatened  in  any  way 
other  than  by  armed  attack  or  is  affected  or 
threatened  by  any  fact  or  situation  which 
might  endanger  the  peace  of  the  area,  the 
Parties  shall  consult  immediately  in  order 
to  agree  on  the  measures  which  should  be 
taken  for  the  common  defense. 

3  It  is  understood  that  no  action  on  the 
territory  of  any  State  designated  by  unani- 
mous agreement  under  paragraph  1  of  this 
Article  or  on  any  territory  so  designated  shall 
be  taken  except  at  the  invitation  or  with  the 
consent  of  the  government  concerned. 

UNDERSTANDING      OF      THE    UNITED      STATES      OF 
AMERICA 

The  United  States  of  America  In  executing 
the  present  Treaty  does  so  with  the  under- 
standing that  its  recognition  of  the  effect  of 
aggression  and  armed  attack  and  Its  agree- 
ment with  reference  thereto  In  Article  IV, 
paragraph  1,  apply  only  to  communist  aggres- 
sion but  afBrms  that  In  the  event  of  other 
aggression  or  armed  attack  it  will  consult 
under  the  provisions  of  Article  IV,  paragraph 
2. 


Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
the  floor,  and  I  suggest  the  absence  of  a 

quorum.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  there 
is  no  reluctance  and  no  reservation  in 
my  support  for  the  pending  resolution. 
The  President  of  the  United  States  has 
acted  with  firmness  and  wisdom.  The 
course  of  action  followed— and  appar- 
ently decreed  for  the  immediate  futiure 
as  well— has  the  merit  also  of  embracing 
directness  and  objectivity  without  In- 
volving the  danger  of  unlimited  hostile 
activity.  There  should  be  maximum 
unity  within  the  Goverrmient  on  this 
issue— and  this  degree  of  unity  is  as  in- 
cumbent on  the  Congress  as  on  the 
executive  branch. 

I  believe  the  President  was  right  in 
requesting  that  there  be  an  emphasis  in 
the  resolution— indeed,  an  expressed  de- 
termination that  "all  necessary  meas- 
ures" be  taken.  In  effect,  congressional 
authority  for  future  military  action  m 
southeast  Asia  would  be  delegated  to  the 
President — and  properly  so — by  this  res- 
olution. 

Columnist  David  Lawrence  calls  atten- 
tion today  to  U.S.  Ambassador  Adlai 
Stevenson's  speech  in  the  United  Nations 
Security  CouncU  yesterday  in  which  he 
said  the  attacks  on  the  U.S.  Navy  ves- 
sels in  international  waters  of  the  Tonkin 
Gulf  were  "part  of  a  larger  pattern  with 
a  larger  purpose." 

And,  as  the  New  York  Times  this 
morning  declared  editorially: 

"The  lines  have  hardened.  A  highly 
dangerous  period  has  opened.     It  is  a 
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time  that  calla  for  coolness  as  well  as 
determination,  for  restraint  as  well  as 
firmness." 

Although  we  can  suspect,  as  Ambas- 
sador Stevenson  Indicated,  that  the  at- 
tacks were  part  of  a  larger  pattern  with 
a  larger  pun)Ose.  I  agree  with  the  Times' 
further  editorial  comment: 

"We  still  have  no  real  idea  of  what 
prompted  the  North  Vietnamese  to 
launch  their  potentially  suicidal  adven- 
ture. The  Nation's  united  confidence  In 
its  Chief  Executive  is  vital.  No  one  else 
can  play  the  hand.  That  confidence  will 
be  best  maintained  by  a  continued  ad- 
herence to  the  principles  the  President 
himself  has  enunciated  of  firmness,  but 
a  firmness  that  will  always  be  meas- 
ured— a  firmness  whose  mission  is  peace." 
Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President.  I 
rise  In  support  of  the  resolution  which  is 
the  pending  business  before  this  body. 

It  is  not  the  United  States  of  America 
which  is  the  aggressor  in  southeast  Asia. 
The  Communist  aggressors  launched  the 
attack  on  U.S.  Navy  forces  in  the  Bay 
of  Tonkin,  and  they  are  the  aggressors 
in  Laos  and  in  Vietnam.  The  United 
States  had  no  alternative  but  to  retaliate 
against  the  unwarranted  and  unpro- 
voked attack  by  North  Vietnamese  on 
U.S.  destroyers. 

It  is  fitting  that  the  Congress  expre.ss 
its  approval  and  its  support  of  the  de- 
termination of  the  President  to  take  all 
necessary  measures  to  repel  any  armed 
attack  against  the  forces  of  the  United 
States  and  to  prevent  further  aggres- 
sion. 

Mr.  President,  the  approval  and  sup- 
port which  the  Congress  now  expresses 
for  the  President  to  Uke  necessary 
measiu'es  to  repel  any  armed  attack 
against  the  forces  of  the  United  States 
is  not  new.  This  authority  the  President 
now  has.  and.  indeed,  he  has  been  ex- 
ercising this  authority  as  well  as  the 
authority  to  assist  our  southeast  Asian 
allies  to  repel  armed  attacks  against 
their  nations  and  their  armed  forces 

The  resolution  which  we  are  consider- 
ing today  does  approve  a  new  element 
which  has  not.  prior  to  this  week,  been 
exercised,  and  that  is  the  taking  of  all 
necessary  measures  to  prevent  further 
aggression.  I  sincerely  hope  that  the 
President  will  take  all  necessary  meas- 
ures to  prevent  further  aggression,  not 
only  against  our  own  military  forces,  but 
also  to  prevent  further  aKgre.ssion 
against  our  southeast  Asian  allies.  If  he 
does  so.  it  will  mean  that  we  are  at  last 
abandoning  our  purely  defensive  posture 
in  favor  of  a  "win  policy"  in  the  war 
which  the  Communist  aggressors  have 
Initiated  and  are  continuing. 

It  is  imperative  that  victory,  not  stale- 
mate, be  our  objective  in  dealing  with 
Communist  aggression  in  southeast  Asia. 
Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President.  I 
wish  to  state  my  support  of  the  joint  res- 
olution before  the  Senate,  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  189  I  know  that  this  matter 
is  of  serious  consequence,  but  I  also  know 
that  the  precedent  of  a  joint  resolution 
to  promote  the  maintenance  of  interna- 
tional peace  and  security  is  well  estab- 
lished. I  well  recall,  as  I  am  sure  other 
Senators  have  in  the  debate,  that  In  the 
instance  of  the  Formosa  crisis,  and  in 


the  instance  of  the  Middle  East  crisis. 
Congress  joined  the  President  in  a  state- 
ment of  national  security  policy  relating 
to  our  national  secunty  interests  in  those 
areas  The  joint  resolution  before  us 
follows  very  much  the  same  guidelines 
and  the  same  form  as  the  other  resolu- 
tions to  which  I  have  referred. 

It  IS  my  view  that  the  President  has 
the  authority  under  the  Constitution  to 
order  the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United 
States  to  protect  the  vital  Interests  of 
this  countr>'  whenever  those  Interests 
are  threatened.  In  other  words,  the 
President  was  acting  fully  within  his 
authority  when  orders  were  given  to  the 
destroyer  Maddoi  to  repeal  the  PT  boat 
attack  from  the  North  Vietnamese. 

The  President,  as  Commander  in 
Chief,  not  only  has  the  authority  under 
the  Constitution  to  u.se  the  Armed  Forces 
of  the  United  States  for  the  protection  of 
our  freedom  and  security:  he  has  the 
duty  to  do  so  In  the  day  and  age  in 
which  we  are  living,  attacks  upon  our 
country  often  come  .swiftly.  They  fre- 
quently come  at  a  time  and  a  place  In 
which  only  a  .swift  response  will  achieve 
the  purpose  of  the  action  Delayed  re- 
spon.se  would  be  of  no  avail. 

We  live  at  a  time  when  communica- 
tions make  It  possible  for  an  enemy  to 
strike  serious  blows  at  our  country  and 
to  adversely  affect  our  vital  interests, 
and  to  do  It  so  rapidly  and  so  decisively 
that  unle.ss  we  can  re.spond  quickly,  we 
shall  suffer  defeat  before  we  even  have 
an  opportunity  to  evaluate  what  has 
happened 

So  I  believe  that  President  Lyndon  B. 
John.son.  in  ordering  our  aircraft  to  de- 
.stroy  certain  facilities  of  the  North  Viet- 
namese regime,  facilities  which  have 
been  u.sed  tr>  hara.ss  .American  shipping 
and  to  attack  units  of  the  American  fleet, 
did  what  he  should  have  done  Hi'  is  to 
be  commended  for  having  done  it.  and 
is  to  be  respected  for  the  manner  In 
which  he  took  this  decision  action. 

The  Joint  resolution  now  before  the 
Senate.  In  the  "whereas"  clauses,  states 
the   facts      It  reads: 

Whereas  naval  unit*  of  the  Communist 
resrlme  In  Vietnam,  In  violation  of  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  Charter  of  the  United  Nations 
and  of  International  law.  have  deliberately 
and  repeatedly  attacked  United  .States  naval 
vessels  lawfully  present  in  International 
waters,  and  have  thereby  created  a  serious 
threat   to   International   peace,    and 

Whereas  these  attaclc.s  are  part  of  a  delib- 
erate and  8y<;tem,itir  rampatgn  nf  iureresslon 
that  the  C'>mmunl.st  regime  In  North  Viet- 
nam has  been  waging  against  Its  neighbors 
and  the  nations  Joined  with  them  in  the 
collective  defense  of  their  freedom;  and 

Whereas  the  United  States  Is  aasl.stlng  the 
peoples  of  southeiist  Asia  to  protect  their 
freedom  and  has  no  territorial,  military,  or 
political  ambitions  In  that  area,  but  desires 
only  that  these  peoples  shou'.d  be  left  In 
peace  to  work  out  their  own  destinies  In  their 
own  way     Now.  therefore,   be  It 

All  those  statements  in  the  "whereas" 
clauses  arc  fact.s  -known  facts  of  foreign 
policy  and  known  facts  of  international 
life 

This  Nation  has  an  obligation  to  ful- 
fill its  treaty  responsibilities  This  Na- 
tion, as  a  leader  of  peoples  in  the  free 
world  and  of  free  nations  in  the  world, 
has   the   responsibility  uf  assuming  the 


heavT  burdens  of  leadership,  which  it 
times  Includes  the  defense  of  helpi^ 
people,  the  defense  of  defenseless  peopk 
Therefore.  Mr.  President  (Mr.  Buw. 
sTER  in  the  chair),  the  joint  resolutlm 
before  the  Senate  makes  note  of  the  ttM 
"that  the  Congress  approves  and  sun. 
ports  the  determination  of  the  President 
as  Commander  in  Chief,  to  take  all  ^. 
essary  measures  to  repel  any  armed  at- 
tack against  the  forces  of  the  United 
States  and  to  prevent  further  aggnj. 
sion." 

I  do  not  believe  that  anyone  would 
disagree  that  such  measures  are  neces- 
sary. 

Surely,  we  cannot  permit  an  unpro. 
voked  attack  upon  the  forces  of  the 
United  States  without  response.  Surely, 
the  Congress  would  not  condone  a  pat^ 
tern  of  International  conduct  that  would 
deny  the  fleet  of  the  United  States  the 
use  of  international  waters.  It  is  a  part 
of  our  national  history  and  our  national 
heritage  to  support  freedom  of  the  sea*- 
from  the  time  of  George  Washington, 
through  the  administration  of  Thomw 
Jefferson  and  the  Incidents  with  the 
Barbary  pirates,  up  to  this  very  hour.  Ai 
a  great  maritime  power,  we  must  InsJat 
upon  a  strict  application  of  International 
law.  Insofar  as  the  high  seas  and  Inter- 
national waters  are  concerned. 

Therefore,  the  attack  which  was  made 
upon  our  vessels  had  to  be  repulsed ;  and 
in  repulsing  that  attack  it  was  essential 
that  the  particular  facilities  In  the  haven 
from  whence  the  attack  took  place 
should  be  destroyed. 

The  second  section  of  the  resolution 
recites  once  again  what  has  been  the 
policy  of  this  Nation  since  1954.  Insofar 
as  southeast  Asia  is  concerned. 

It  states  very  directly  and  simply  for 
all  to  understand. 

The  United  States  regards  as  vital  to  lb 
national  Interest  and  t<-)  world  peace  th« 
maintenance  of  International  peace  tad 
security  In  southeast  Asia. 

We  are  signatories  to  the  SEATO 
treaty.  The  South  Vietnamese  Govern- 
ment— the  government  of  a  free  coun- 
try— has  asked  for  our  assistance.  We 
have  a  mutual  assistance  pact  with  them. 
We  have  given  assurances,  since  the  days 
of  the  Eisenhower  administration, 
through  the  Kennedy  administration, 
and  now  into  the  Johnson  administra- 
tion, that  the  obligations  of  the  mutual 
assistance  apreement  will  be  fulfilled. 

It  is  my  view  that  the  minute  we  back 
away  from  commitments  we  have  made 
In  the  defense  of  freedom,  where  the 
Communist  powers  are  guilty  of  outright 
subversion  and  aggression,  on  that  day 
the  strength,  the  freedom  and  the  honor 
of  the  United  States  starts  to  be  eroded 

I  remember  a  Senator  once  saying  in 
this  Chamber  that  he  doubted  very  much 
whether  the  Communist  nations  Intend- 
ed to  blow  the  world  to  pieces;  that  he 
thought  possibly  they  intended  to  pick  It 
up  piece  by  piece. 

The  more  I  think  of  that  expression, 
the  more  truth  there  seems  to  be  in  it 

The  aggressor  seeks  to  bite  off  piece  by 
piece  the  areas  of  freedom.  They  seA 
to  do  it  through  terror,  subversion,  and 
persistent  aggression. 
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«,    hAve  seen  this  happen  in  our  o^ 
We  have  seei  matched,  for  ex- 

^^f  ^how  t^e  cSo  communist  re- 
ample.  ho*  ^  ^  conceivable 

gime  ui  Cuba  /^e  ^nment  of 

^^'^"'.Sa  Sroi^hsubversion.  terrorism. 
^''"^"  Inmi  propaganda-every  con- 
SSirSod'  military,  economic,  and 

poUticaL  inion  that  what  is  going 

I  am  of  "\^ Jf  Asia  is  a  persistent  at- 
on  m  southeast  As^^ js^^^^;^^^^^^^  ^^^.^ 
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°"  *"  '°,HpnSt  of  the  communist  forces 
^'^^Sle  away  a?  certain  areas  in  south- 
^  ?a!L  which  we  can  caU  free  and 
^*  ^  H.nt  Jo  take  them  one  by  one- 
^^'^  nM  inc  Sde  lIos.  Cambodia.  Viet- 
'^mT  the  Suthell^t  Asia  peninsula. 
T't^  not  forget  for  a  single  moment 
u  »^niv  a  few  months  ago  an  Inter- 
tha    °"^y  ^_l!^ent  was  arrived  at  in 
^/Ccet^S?  country  of  Laos  and  a 
'^^hr  me  name  of  Souvanna  Phouma. 
"'h'^was  a  neXrllist.  was  elected  as  the 
mmTer     I  can  recall  when  Souvan^ 
?hJSma  was  looked  upon  as  Jess  th?n 
^nouin»  Government   of    the 

n 'Jt':^  L^es  But  he  Is  the  Premier  of 
STind  he  is  attempting  to  keep  the 
^gatlons  and  to  fulfUl  the  commlt- 
mXof  the  international  agreement 
Til  the  forces  in  that  little  country  were 
fipposed  to  have  come  together  and  were 
u?pSed  to  follow  the  commltmente  and 
the  terms  of  the  agreement-the  rlghttet 
forces    the   neutralist   forces,   and  the 

Pathet  Lao. 
What  has  happened? 
?he    Pathet    Lao.    the    Commvmtet 
forces,  have  waged  a  relpntless  atteck 
upon  the  established  regime     Were  it 
not  for  the  Government  of  the  United 
States   resisting,    were    it    not   for   «ie 
Government  of  the  United  States  at- 
tempting to  maintain  the  strength  of  tne 
established  regime  and  govemmerit  of 
Souvanna  Phouma.  Laos  today  would  be 
onlv  another  Communist-bloc  country. 
I'do  not  believe  that  we  show  any  love 
of  peace  by  letting  the  Communists  take 
the  world  over  piece  by  piece.    We  show 
no  love  of  peace  by  permitting  unpro- 
voked and  unadulterated  aggression  to 
take  place  against  friendly  and  peace- 
loving   nations,   or   against  the  Armed 
Forces  of  the  United  States. 

What  this  joint  resolution  does  is  to 
place  the  elected  representaUves  of  the 
American  people  in  Congress  assembled 
on  record  as  supporting  the  actions  of 
the  Commander  In  Chief  in  defense  of 
American  sovereignty,  in  defense  of 
American  Armed  Forces,  and  in  fulfill- 
ment of  our  treaty  obligations  and  com- 
mitments. 

A  great  power  must  be  an  honorable 
power.  A  great  nation  must  be  willing 
at  times  to  make  great  and  difficult  de- 
cisions. I  would  be  the  last  to  say  that 
this  decision  did  not  have  within  It  the 
possibilities  of  even  greater  troubles 
ahead.  But  I  do  not  believe  that  we  can 
duck  these  troubles.  I  do  not  believe 
that  we  can  avoid  them  by  pretending 
they  are  not  there. 

I  do  not  believe,  If  the  fleet  had  been 
withdrawn  from  Tonkin  Bay  area  where 
it  was  attacked,  that  it  would  have  made 
the  Chinese  any  more  peaceful,  or  the 
North  Vietnamese  any  more  considerate 
of  the  legitimate  rights  of  the  people  oi 


South  Vietnam.  On  the  contrary,  I  be- 
lieve that  were  we  to  have  withdrawn,  or 
had  we  pretended  it  was  nothing  more 
than  a  little  incident,  aU  it  would  have 
done  would  have  been  to  feed  the  beast 
of  aggression.  North  Vietnam,  in  con- 
cert with  the  Communist  Chinese  regune, 
would  have  continued  to  build  up  its  air- 
flelds,  its  depots,  its  supply  lines,  and  its 

So  we  did  what  we  had  to  do. 
Mr.  CHURCH.    Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  yield? 
Mr.  HUMPHREY.    I  yield. 
Mr  CHURCH.    Would  not  the  Sena- 
tor agree  with  me  that  there  is  a  proper 
time  to  question  the  merits  of  a  national 
policy,  whether  it  be  in  southeast  Asia 
or  anywhere  else  in  the  world?    One  of 
the  functions  of  the  Senate  is  to  keep  our 
foreign    policy    under   continuing    sur- 
veillance. 

There  Is  a  time  to  question  the  route 
of  the  flag,  and  there  is  a  time  to  rally 
around  It.  lest  it  be  routed.    Tlus  is  the 
time  for  the  latter  course,  and  in  our 
pursuit  of  it.  a  time  for  all  of  us  to  unify. 
Mr.  HUMPHREY.    Mr.  President,  the 
Senator  from  Idaho,  in  his  usual  and 
brilliant  manner,  has  stated   the  case 
precisely  and  succinctly.    There  is  not 
only  a  time,  but  there  is  an  obligation 
on  the  part  of  Members  of  this  body  to 
question  poUcy.  to  express  concern  if  we 
have  a  doubt,  or  to  express  approval. 
That  Is  what  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States  is  for.    That  is  why  we  have  the 
committee  structure.     That  is  why  we 
have  committee  hearings  and  testunony 
There  Is  a  time  when  we  can  get  up  and 
say  that  the  poUcy  ought  to  go  in  an- 
other direction,  and  suggest  alternatives. 
And  Senators  have  done  so. 

But  there  comes  a  time  when  the  ag- 
gressor may  feel  that  becar^  of  our 
discussions,  we  are  disunited,  and  he 
then  could  laimch  an  attack. 

The  power  that  we  have  today  is  to  be 
used  for  the  cause  of  peace  and  justice. 
The  power  that  the  American  people 
have  In  their  great  military  establish- 
ment is  to  help  other  people  as  well  as 
ourselves  in  their  pursuit  of  freedom  and 
in  their  pursuit  of  national  independ- 
ence and  national  dignity. 

I  believe  that  we  are  using  it  for  this 
purpose.  I  commend  the  President  of 
the  United  States,  not  only  the  present 
President,  but  the  others— the  late  be- 
loved President  Kennedy,  and  former 
President  General  Eisenhower— not  only 
because  they  were  at  times  willing  to  use 
the  power,  but  also  because  they  had  the 
moral  character  to  restrain  the  use  of 
power  that  was  in  their  hands  when  that 
restraint  was  necessary. 

Mr.  CARLSON.     Mr.   President,  will 
the  Senator  j^eld? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  yield. 
Mr  CARLSON.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senator  from  Idaho  [Mr.  Church]  ha^ 
Just  made  a  statment.  I  think  I  would 
be  less  than  frank  if  I  did  not  stete,  as 
a  member  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations,  that  I  had  several  times  ques- 
tioned the  policy  of  this  country  in 
southeast  Asia. 

It  seems  to  me  that  that  time  has 
passed.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  Presi- 
dSThas  a  responsibility,  and  that  Con- 


gress has  tiie  duty  to  Insist  that  our 
Nation's  rights  of  protection  on  the  high 
seas  be  observed,  that  none  of  oiu:  ves- 
sels are  fired  on.  and,  that  we  defend 
ourselves  by  retaliatory  action. 

It  seems  to  me  that  In  dealing  with 
international  problems,  we  must  show 
firmness.  We  must  show  strength.  For 
that  reason,  I  support  the  President  s  de- 
cision in  this  matter.   I  shall  vote  for  Uie 

resolution.  u  >,„„« 

I  had  hoped  that  there  would  have 
been  some  way  that  we  could  have  ar- 
rived at  an  arrangement  in  southewt 
Asia  without  continually  seeming  to  be 
escalating  the  war. 

I  have  watched  the  progression  of  this 
situation  for  about  10  years.  I  know 
that  every  other  member  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations  has,  too. 
It  has  concerned  me  greatiy.  It  seems 
that  we  take  step  after  step  that  involves 
us  in  a  situation  from  which  it  is  most 
difficult  to  extricate  ourselves,  even  by 
conferences  in  the  United  Nations,  or 
meetings  in  any  other  area  of  the  coun- 
try that  we  might  select. 

I  associate  myself  with  the  remarks  of 
the  Senator  from  Idaho.  We  have 
reached  a  place  where  we  have  not  only 
to  support  the  President,  because  he  has 
the  responsibiUty,  but  we  have  a  duty 
and  a  privilege  today,  and  we  should  ex- 
ercise it.  „        -J       4.      T 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President  I 
thank  the  Senator  from  Kansas.  Lest  i 
be  misunderstood.  I,  too,  on  occasion 
have  expressed  concern  over  certain  as- 
pects of  our  policy  in  soutiieast  Asia.  I 
have  tried  to  make  at  times  what  I 
thought  were  constructive  suggestions  to 
modify,  to  complement,  or  strengthen 
thatpoUcy. 

I  believe  that  this  must  be  done.  Our 
objective  must  be  made  crystal  clear, 
our  Government  is  not  attempting  to  ac- 
celerate a  conflict,  our  objective  is  to 
achieve  stability  in  ttie  area  so  that  we 
can  then  go  to  tiie  conference  table^ 
But  we  ought  to  make  it  clear  to  tiie 
world  that  we  do  not  .J^tend  to  s  t  at 
the  conference  table  with  a  Communist 
gun  at  our  heads. 

We  do  not  intend  to  sit  at  the  confer- 
ence table  while  the  Communist  forces 
continue  acts  of  aggression  against  our- 
selves or  against  our  allies    TheCommu- 
nists    must    learn    sometime    ttiat    the 
United  States  of  America  and  other  na- 
tions associated  with  it  are  not  going 
to  be  blackmailed  by  Commumst  sub- 
version.    Communist     aggression,     and 
communist  power  tactics.     They  mi^t 
learn  tiiat  we  are  perfectly  willing  to  as- 
sume the  role  at  the  conference  table  of 
negotiation    and    diplomacy,    but    only 
under  circumstances  in  which  there  is  a 
respect  for  law  and  order,  and  in  which 
there    is   a   respect    for   national    sov- 
ereignty. ^     ,,     .    ^.,, 
Mr.  SPARKMAN.    Mr.  President,  will 

the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.    I  yield. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  think  we  can  all 
subscribe  to  ttie  views  expressed  by  the 
Senator  from  Idaho  [Mr.  CHtmcHl  as  af- 
firmed by  the  Senator  from  Kansas  [Mr. 
Carlson].  Of  course,  we  arejvoj  sup- 
posed merely  to  take  tilings  wittiout  ques- 
tioning.   The  thought  occurred  to  me 
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that  down  In  the  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee, where  we  meet  so  often,  we  exer- 
cise the  power  of  questioning.  When  we 
have  briefings  and  conferences,  the  in- 
dividual members  of  the  committee  ex- 
press themselves  and  ask  questions 
Most  of  the  time  we  gam  a  pretty  fair 
understanding  among  ourselves  and  the 
representatives  of  the  State  Department, 
the  executive  department,  and  the  mili- 
tary who  come  before  us.  I  do  not  know 
of  any  problem  that  has  been  considered 
more  frequently  and  more  vigorously 
than  the  problem  of  southeast  Asia,  not 
merely  Vietnam,  but  also  Laos,  Cam- 
bodia, Thailand,  and  the  entire  area  of 
southeast  Asia,  but  particularly  the  In- 
dochina states. 

It  has  not  been  one  that  we  merely 
accepted.  Some  of  the  thoughts  that 
have  been  exchanged  in  the  Foreign  Re- 
lations Committee  have  been  helpful  to 
the  State  Department  and  the  Defense 
Department  In  trying  to  meet  the  prob- 
lems. I  fully  agree  with  the  St-nator 
from  Kansas  that  this  is  a  responsibility 
of  the  President.  When  President 
Eisenhower  proposed,  in  1953,  the  For- 
mosa Straits  resolution,  I  spoke  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate  regarding  that  res- 
olution. At  that  time  I  said  that  the 
resolution  was  not  necessary,  that  the 
President  had  full  power  and  authority 
to  pronounce  this  policy  and  to  carry  it 
out.  I  related  it  back  to  the  Truman 
doctrine  in  the  Greece-Turkey  situation 
in  1947.  The  Senator  will  remember 
that  President  Truman  came  before  Con- 
gress and  said,  'This  is  what  I  have 
done.  This  Is  the  program  I  wish  you 
to  appropriate  the  money  to  carry  it  out  " 

I  have  always  felt  that  the  President 
had  such  power.  However,  I  supported 
E*resldent  Eisenhowers  resolution  on  the 
Formosa  Straits  issue,  and  I  supported 
the  resolution  on  the  issue  involving  the 
Near  East,  because  the  President  made 
it  clear,  as  it  is  made  clear  at  the  present 
time,  that  what  he  wanted  was  a  show  of 
unification  on  the  part  of  the  country. 
Such  an  expression  is  provided  in  the 
joint  resolution  l)efore  the  Senate.  It  is 
inherent  in  It,  and  it  certainly  has  been 
in  the  expressions  of  the  President. 

There  is  one  provision  in  the  joint 
resolution  which  particularly  pleases  me. 
and  It  follows  up  closely  the  resolution 
relating  to  the  Formosa  Straits,  the  Near 
East  resolution  proposed  by  President 
Eisenhower,  and  the  Cuban  resolution 
proposed  by  President  Kennedy.  It  rec- 
ognizes the  power  of  the  President  to  do 
these  things  in  defense  of  our  country 
on  the  high  seas  But  it  calls  for  sup- 
port from  the  Congress  and  from  the 
people  of  the  United  States.  For  that 
reason  I  t)elleve  it  l-s  a  yood  resolution. 
and  I  think  it  fully  complies  with  the 
requirements  that  all  of  us  would  expect 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  say  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Alabama  that  the  analysis  of 
the  Joint  resolution  and  the  work  of  the 
Foreign  Relations  Committee,  not  only 
at  times  In  the  offering  of  such  resolu- 
tions or  in  passing  upon  them,  is  exactly 
my  understanding  of  the  constitutional 
powers  of  the  President  and  the  reason 
for  this  type  of  Joint  resolution.  The 
President  does  have  the  power.  The 
Joint  resolution  In  no  way  would  weaken 


his  constitutional  prerogatives  or  pow- 
ers, but  It  would  place  behind  the  Presi- 
dent, as  a  demonstration  to  the  American 
people,  and  to  the  world  the  fact  that  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States,  represent- 
ing the  people  of  the  United  States,  sup- 
ports the  action  that  has  been  taken. 
Indeed  it  not  only  supports  it  but.  is 
strongly  behind  it, 

I  think  that  is  very  important.  I  call 
to  the  attention  of  the  Senate  the  fact 
that  the  Curmnunists  have  a  way 
throughout  history  of  engaging  in  ag- 
k,'rt'.s.sive  attacks  durinw  our  election 
years. 

They  have  some  sort  of  feelmg  that 
p<jvssibiy  the  country  is  dlsiuuted  One 
of  the  most  revealing  experiences  each 
time  IS  how.  regardless  of  party  prefer- 
ence or  individual  views.  Uie  American 
Congress  and  the  people  of  our  coun- 
try unite.  That  has  been  true  m  the 
present  instance  The  President  of  the 
United  States  consulted  and  spoke  with 
members  of  both  parties  who  were  called 
to  the  White  House.  Otlicials  of  the 
Government  have  been  to  the  Congress. 
The  President  of  tlie  United  States  was 
in  contact  with  the  standard  beaver  of 
the  Republican  Party.  All  united  m 
supixjrt  of  the  action  that  was  taken 
and  the  joint  resolution. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  It  is  a  mobilization 
of  the  strength  of  democracy. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr  President.  I 
should  like  to  yield  to  the  Senator  from 
Montana. 


ORDER  FOR   ADJOURNMENT   UNTIL 
10   A  M    TOMORROW 

Mr  MANSFIELD.  Mr  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  when  the 
Senate  adjourns  tonight,  it  adjourn  to 
meet  at  10  am.  tomorrow. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


MAINTENANCE  OF  INTERNATIONAL 
PEACE  AND  SECURITY  IN  SOUTH- 
EAST ASIA 

Tlie  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  joint  re.so!ution  'S.J.  Res.  189'  to 
promote  the  maintenance  of  interna- 
tional peace  and  security  in  southeast 
Asia. 

ORDra     FOR     LIMIT.\rION     OF    Ll^B.^TE 

Mr  MANSFIELD  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  there  be  a 
tmie  limitation  of  3  hours  on  the  p<'ndlng 
Joint  resolution.  2  hours  to  be  given  to 
the  Senator  from  Oregon  !Mr  Morse!  . 
and  1  hour  to  be  divided  between  the 
majority  leader  and  the  minority  leader, 
and  that  a  vote  on  the  joint  re.solution 
occur  at  1  o'clock  tomorrow  afternoon 

I  ask  unanimoiLs  consent  that  the  pro- 
visions of  rule  XII,  clause  3.  requiring  a 
quorum  call,  be  waived. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  unanimous-consent  agreement, 
subsequently  reduced  to  writing,  is  as 
follows: 

^N^^fIMors-CoNSENT  Acrecment 

Ordered.  That  effective  at  10  am.  on  Frl- 
clav.  August  7  1964.  debate  on  the  Joint  res- 
'.jlutlon  (S  J  Res  189  i  to  promote  the  main- 
tenance of  International  peace  and  security 


August  e 

In  southeast  Asia  shall  be  limited  to  3  ho 
or  which  2  hours  shall  be  allocated  to  tt^ 
Senator  from  Oregon  [Mr.  Moaai],  mnj 
hour  to  the  majority  and  minority  leaden 
and  that  a  vote  on  the  passage  of  the  mm 
Joint  resolution  shall  be  taken  at  the  hou 
of  1  p.m  on  said  day,  August  7.  1964 

Mr.  BARTLETT. 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr  HUMPHREY 
ator  from  Alaska. 


Mr.  President,  will 

I  yield  to  the  Sen- 

Mr.    BARTLETT.     I    have    had   deep 
lubts  about  the  wisdom  of  our  oolirv  tn 


doubts  aoout  tne  wisaom  or  our  policy  in 
Indochina,  with  particular  reference  lo 
Vietnam.  I  have  expressed  those  doubts 
many  times  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate 
and  elsewhere 

I  have  feared  that  there  might  be  an 
escalation  of  the  war.  but  I  never 
dreamed  that  its  possibility  would  come 
from  such  causes  as  have  been  noted 
during  the  past  several  days. 

Mr.  President.  It  has  seemed  to  me  that 
the  basic  need — that  of  inspiring  the 
people  of  South  Vietnam  to  fight  for 
their  freedom,  to  bring  into  being  a  gov- 
ernment of  stability,  a  government  that 
would  be  free  of  Communist  influence- 
has  been  too  often  lacking,  despite  the 
massive  help  that  we  have  given  in  that 
far-ofT  land 

The     distance     between     the    United 
States  and  southeast  Asia  has  been  one 
of  the  basic  difficulties  we  have  encoun- 
tered.    It  has  been  .said  repeatedly  that 
that  part  of  the  world  is  vital  to  our  na- 
tional security.     There  can  be  doubt  on 
that  point,     f  have  never  felt,  that  the 
propasal   as   advanced   by  President  de 
Gaulle,  that  the  war  in  southeast  Asia 
should  be  negotiated,  was  worthy  of  deri- 
sion  from   us   or    from   anyone  else.    I 
thought  that  the  proposal  should  be  con- 
sidered carefully.     I   believe  that;  and 
I   have   had   no   reason   to  change  that 
view,  that  in  the  long  run  the  only  satis- 
factory one  of  concluding  what  is  a  des- 
perate situation,  not  only  for  the  South 
Vietnamese,   but   also  for  us.  could  be 
arrived  at  around  the  conference  table. 
But  it  has  been  apparent  from  the  start- 
so  far  as  I  was  concerned  at  least— that 
we  should  not  ko  to  the  negotiating  table 
from  a  stance  of  weakness.     We  must, 
first,  set  up  a  system  there  through  mili- 
tary strength,  through  desire  on  the  part 
of    the    South    Vietnamese    them.selves, 
where  negotiations  might  be  conducted 
on  a  basis  of  equality. 

But  whatever  my  views  or  the  views 
of   others   on   this   sorry   situation  may 
have  been,  the  fact  remains  that  they 
now  must  be  considered  in  the  light  of 
what  has  happened  this  week.     For  me 
there  will  be  no  difficulty  In  voting  for 
the  joint  resolution  which  Is  now  being 
considered   by   the  Senate.     All  Ameri- 
cans must  unite  behind  their  President 
and    behind    their   Government    in   the 
hope,  as  the  President  has  so  frequently 
expressed  during  the  past  few  days,  that 
there  will  be  no  further  developments  in 
the  war,  that  the  strikes  which  we  have 
made,  after  acts  of  aggression  have  been 
committed  against  us.  will  constitute  a 
sufficient  warning,  and  that  even  now.  in 
tliis  hour  of  crisis,  the  dangers  will  be 
resolved,  and  that  at  a  date  not  too  far 
distant,  peace  may  be  restored  to  those 
unhappy  lands. 
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..>iiip  it  is  my  intention  to  vote 
Meanwhile  ^^f  ^^^  resolution. 
ton^orrow    or  the  ^o  ^^^^^^^ 

^^  "J,     rh«d  never  committed  our- 

'  ""'T  the  course  of  action  upon  which 

^^'''  H°„rkPd  several  years  ago.    But  we 

^•e  embarked  sever  a  y^^  been  attacked. 

did.    And  no^^  ^^     ^^^  vital  inter- 

O"''  ^Tassured  V  now  at  issue.    We  can 
Sfburo'nlThit  as  I  see  it-unite  be- 

h''^^  KlZi^EV      Mr.   President.  I 

^'\  Se^r^or  from  Alaska  for  his 

'^^'f.^nil    I  conclude  by  saying  that  the 

Sor  from   Minnesota  will  vote  for 

^^'?  Inn^' tre'atfSition  of  our  country- 
\.  to  Uie  fact  that  the  desire  of  the 
""'"   ^r^pnt  is  for  peace  with  justice ;  the 
^'''Tthe  Gover^ent  is  for  the  cessa- 
f^oirof  ho'S?Ues  in  any  part  of  the 
^iH    the  desire  of  the  Government  Is 
"or  to  extend  ir  to  expand  the  struggle 
^'  ,1  e  war   n  southeast  Asia;  the  desire 
0  the  (^vernment  is  to  liave  nations  live 
S V  tJ'e^commitments.  their  treaty  obli- 
,  nni   and  to  respect  the  sovereignty 
STSependence  o?The  nations  in  that 
a?^,     This  Government  has  as  Its  ob- 
flnve  the  fulfillment  of  its  treaty  obli- 
Soi:  and  our  action  in  southeast  Asia 
is  directed  toward  that  purpose. 

I  commend  the  President  and  hope 
that  the  joint  resolution  will  be  over- 
whelmingly supported. 

Mr  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.   Mr.  Pres- 
ident I  rise  to  support  the  Joint  reso  u- 
lon  to  promote  the  maintenance  of  In- 
Irnational  peace  and  security  in  south- 
east Asia.    The  deliberate  and  unpro- 
voked military  attacks  by  the  North  Viet- 
name.'^  upon  our  naval  vessels  created 
a  situation  in  which  the  F^^ident  was 
forced  to  take  immediate  and  firm  action. 
The  action  was  taken,  and  all  Americans 
can  be  proud  of  the  firmness  which  our 
militar%'  forces  have  displayed.    It  has 
been  a"fii-mness.  without  giving  the  ap- 
pearance of  being  tough,  and  I  feel  that 
the  exercise  of  restraint,  in  the  use  of 
the  over\vhclming  power  which  ^e  pos- 
sess in  the  area  immediately  affected,  has 
created    a    very    favorable    impression 
throughout  the  free  world. 

While  the  Initial  incident  appeared  at 
first  at  be  an  isolated  event,  subsequent 
acaressive  action  by  the  North  Vietnam- 
ese  indicated    that    the    attacks    were 
planned   and   carried   out   for  purposes 
concerning  which  we  are  not  fully  aware 
even  at  this  moment.    For  the  United 
States  to  have  vacillated  or  hesitated 
would  have  encouraged  further  »©»*  <*5 
aggression,  and,  in  my  Judgment,  we  had 
onlv  one  course  to  pursue  In  the  uphold- 
ing of  our  country's  honor  and  In  the 
protection  of  its  immediate  and  long- 
term  security.    That  course  was  taken. 
We  should  be  under  no  Illusions  as  to  the 
crave  consequences  which  may   follow 
In  the  train  of  events  which  have  re- 
cently   transpired.    We    may    be    con- 
fronted with  an  escalating  Vietnamese 
war.  and  the  danger  of  deeper  U.S.  in- 
volvement must   be  faced  up  to.    We 
know  not  what  lies  ahead.    We  do  iiot 
know  what  the  next  Red  move  may  be. 
but  we  can  hope  that  the  resoluteness 
and  determination  which  have  already 
been  displayed  by  our  Commander  in 
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Chief  and  our  military  forces  will  duly 
Impress  the  North  Vietnamese  and  Red 
China  and  Indeed  the  Soviet  Union,  and 
that  the  Communist  regimes  in  those 
countries  will  not  dare  to  discount  the 
danger  to  world  peace  involved  In  further 
provocative  behavior. 

The  people  of  America  share  with  other 
freedom-loving  nations  the  fervent  hope 
that  reason  will  prevail  and  that  peace 
can  be  restored  In  the  Far  East.    None- 
theless, the  unity  and  determination  of 
the  American  people,  through  their  rep- 
resentatives in  Congress,  should  be  man- 
ifested In  terms  which  are  certain  and 
clear.    It  Is  Imperative  that  the  resolu- 
tion be  adopted  unanimously  and  with 
promptitude.    As  a  member  of  the  Sen- 
ate  Committee   on   Armed   Services,   I 
voted  this  morning  to  favorably  report 
the  resolution,  and  I  am  now  ready  to 
support  its  adoption  by  the  Senate.    Our 
country  Is  not  interested  in  the  plunder 
of  aggrandizement,  but  our  country  Is 
bound  to  resist  every  peril  to  our  security 
and  the  security  of  the  free  world.    Ac- 
tion, not  words,  should  be  the  order  of 

the  day.  ,^     ^         ..„ 

Mr    MORSE.    Mr.  President,  as  the 
record  of  the  Senate  already  shows,  the 
majority  leader  and  I  had  a  conference 
a  few  moments  ago,  in  which  a  unani- 
mous-consent  agreement   was   reached 
that  the  Senate  would  resume  tomorrow 
morning  at  10  o'clock,  that  we  would 
vote  at  1  o'clock  tomorrow  afternoon, 
that  the  senior  Senator  from  Oregon 
would  be  aUowed  2  hours  of  that  time, 
and  that  the  other  hour  would  be  divided 
equally  between  the  majority  and  minor- 
ity leaders.  ,  . 
I  shall  make  my  major  rebuttal  speech 
at  that  time,  but  for  just  a  few  moments 
tonight  there  are  certain  facts  I  want 
to  put  Into  the  Record,  so  that  they  will 
be  in  the  Record  tomorrow. 

Yesterday  I  made  a  major  speech  in 
opposition  to  the  pending  resolution  I 
now  incorporate  that  speech  by  refer- 
ence and  stand  on  every  word  I  uttered. 

In  that  speech  I  said  the  United  States 
was  a  provocateur,  along  with  South 
Vietnam.  North  Vietnam,  Red  China, 
and  the  Pathet  Lao  in  Laos,  and  POSsibly 
on  some  occasions,  Cambodia,  and  that 
the  United  States  must  assume  and  be 
charged  with  its  share  of  responsibility 
for  a  series  of  provocations  that  have  led 
to  the  crisis  which  now  exists  in  south- 
east Asia.  .  .„  J  xi_  4. 
I  repeat  it  tonight.  I  am  satisfied  that 
there  is  no  question  about  it. 

Mr  President,  we  have  stood  in  viola- 
tion of  the  United  Nations  Charter  for 
years  in  South  Vietnam.  Even  the  neu- 
tral commission  composed  of  represent- 
atives from  India.  Canada,  and  Poland 
found  North  Vietnam  and  South  Viet- 
name  in  violation  of  the  articles  of  the 
Sneva  accords.  The  South  Vietnam 
violation  was  due  to  the  military  opera- 
tions of  the  United  States  in  South  Viet- 
nam.   That  is  our  provocation. 

As  will  be  seen  before  I  finish  these 
brief  remarks  tonight,  we  have  not  re- 
ported our  military  buildup  in  Soutli 
Vietnam  to  the  United  Nations  under 
article  51,  which  is  a  clear  treaty  obliga- 
tion of  the  United  States.  We  have  never 
done  It,  Mr.  President. 


So  the  senior  Senator  from  Oregon 
does  not  modify  in  one  iota  his  charge 
that  contrary  to  Its  treaty  obligations, 
the  United  States  has  been  a  Provocateur 
in  southeast  Asia  along  with  South  Viet- 
nam. North  Vietnam.  Red  China  the 
Pathet  Lao  in  Laos,  and  possibly  Cam- 

°No  one  can  possibly  justify  the  attack 
on  American  ships  in  Tonkin  Bay  off 
North  Vietnam.  The  senior  Senator 
from  Oregon,  from  the  very  beginning, 
has  been  highly  critical  of  it  and  has 
condemned  it. 

As  In  domestic  criminal  law,  crimes  are 
committed,  but  they  are  sometimes  com- 
mitted under  provocation.  The  provo- 
cation is  taken  into  account  by  a  wise 
judge  in  imposing  sentence. 

Some    provocative    factors    were    in- 
volved, which  I  mentioned  yesterday,  but 
I  want  to  mention  them  again  tonight 
for   the   record.    On  Friday.   July    31. 
South    Vietnamese    naval    vessels— not 
junks  but  armed  vessels  of  the  PT  boat 
type  made  available  to  South  Vietnam  by 
way  of  our  aid  program— had  bombed 
two    North    Vietnamese    islands.      One 
island  is  approximately  3  miles  and  one 
approximately   5  miles  from  the  main 
coast  of  North  Vietnam. 

As  I  made  clear  this  morning  in  the 
committee  meeting,  the  United  States  did 
not  act  In  a  vacuum  with  respect  to  that 
bombing.    The  United  States  knew  that 
the  bombing  was  going  to  take  place. 
The  United  States  has  been  in  close  ad- 
visory relationship  with  the  mUltary  dic- 
tatorship we  have  been  supporting  as  a 
mUltary  protectorate  In  South  Vietnam 
for  quite  some  time.    We  knew  for  quit« 
some  time  that  the  dictator  of  South 
Vietnam  has  wanted  to  go  north,    we 
know  that  recently  there  was  a  big  dem- 
onstration in  Saigon,  staged  pretty  much 
by  students,  but  there  were  others,  and 
in  response  to  a  speech  made  by  Dictator 
Khanh,  the  cry  was,  "Go  north,  go  north, 
go  north,"  which  meant  that  the  cry  was 
for  escalating  the  war  Into  North  Viet- 
nam. 

We  also  know  that  as  a  result  of  that 
incident,  which  ended  in  an  Incident  of 
some  riot  proportions,  In  that  the  rioters 
pulled  down  some  memorials  which  had 
been  erected  to  the  French  dead  In  Sai- 
gon   General  Khanh  and  Ambassador 
Taylor  had  some  diplomatic  conversa- 
tions.   Most  Senators  have  read  that  the 
latest  diplomatic  conversation  had  taken 
place  at  a  party  out  in  the  country,  at  an 
estate,  which  Khanh  and  the  Ambassa- 
dor had  attended.     The  stories  which 
came  out  of  that  meeting  were  to  the 
effect  that  they  had  resolved  their  differ- 
ences and  that  there  was  a  recognition  on 
the  part  of  the  general  that  the  United 
States  would  not  favor  an  extension  and 
expansion  of  the  war  to  the  north. 

on  Friday,  July  31,  the  war  was  esca- 
lated to  the  north.  That  is  not  a  matter 
of  infiltration.  That  is  not  a  matter  of 
junks  seeking  to  bring  in  supplies.  That 
is  not  a  matter  of  Soutii  Vietnamese  In- 
telligence people  being  slipped  Into  North 
Vietnam  or  of  North  Vietnamese  Intelli- 
gence agents  being  slipped  Into  South 
Vietnam.  This  was  a  well  thought  out 
military  operation.  These  islands  were 
bombed. 
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When  these  islands  were  bombed. 
American  destroyers  were  on  patrol  In 
Tonkin  Bay,  and  they  were  not  60  or  65 
miles  away.  What  I  am  about  to  say  I 
C8U1  say  without  revealing  the  source  and 
without  violating  any  secrecy. 

It  Is  undeniable  that  in  the  patrolling 
operations  of  our  destroyers  In  Tonkin 
Bay  the  destroyers  have  patrolled  within 

11  miles  and  not  more  than  3  miles  off 
the  coast  of  North  Vietnam.  The  reason 
that  these  are  the  figures  is  that  there 
is  a  conflict  between  the  United  States 
and  North  Vietnam  North  Vietnam 
claims  that  her  national  waters  go  out 
to  12  miles.  She  is  not  the  only  country 
In  the  world  that  clalm.s  it  The  United 
States  takes  the  position  that  national 
waters  extend  only  3  miles  I  believe  our 
position  Is  absolutely  right.  I  believe  the 
weight  of  international  law  is  in  favor 
of  us.  I  think  the  so-called  exceptions 
which  are  often  cited  in  international 
law  cases,  which  certain  proponents  seek 
to  use  to  throw  doubt  over  the  whole 
principle,  are  e.xceptions  which  apply  in 
geographic  locations  In  the  world  and  are 
special  in  their  nature.  Some  Latin 
American  neighbors  claim  not  only  12 
miles,  but.  in  some  instances,  more  than 

12  miles,  particularly  when  they  think 
extending  the  national  waters  beyond  12 
miles  may  grtve  them  Kreat  commercial 
advantages  in  respect  to  fishing  rightvS. 

I  only  mention  it  in  passing  to  show 
that  this  fact  is  a  point  of  international 
law  which  Is  frequently  under  considera- 
ble dispute  and  controversy. 

I  repeat  my  premise  There  is  no  ques- 
tion about  the  fact  American  naval  ves- 
sels, in  their  legitimate  rights  of  patrol 
in  Tonkin  Bay.  patrolled  within  an  area 
of  3  miles  to  11  miles  In  extent. 

They  patrolled  under  12  miles  to  dem- 
onstrate that  we  did  not  recognize  any 
12-mile  limit,  and  stayed  beyond  3  miles 
to  make  It  clear  that  we  respected  and 
abided  by  what  we  thought  was  the  In- 
ternational law  right  of  North  Vietnam. 

We  had  the  international  right  to  do 
that.  The  senior  Senator  from  Oregon 
has  never  taken  the  position  that  we  have 
no  right  to  patrol  In  Tonkin  Bay  In  in- 
ternational waters.  It  ought  to  be  done 
with  discretion.  U  we  wish  to  argue  in 
one  breath  that  we  are  against  escalat- 
ing the  war,  we  have  a  little  diflQculty  \n 
the  next  breath  justifying,  in  my  judg- 
ment, the  course  of  action  that  we  fol- 
lowed in  respect  to  South  Vietnamese 
bombing  of  the  two  islands  3  to  5  miles 
off  the  coast  of  North  Vietnam,  and  then 
having  American  naval  vessels,  a  part 
of  our  Navy,  so  clo.se  to  the  North  Viet- 
namese coast,  although  in  international 
waters,  as  they  were  on  Friday,  July  31. 
when  the  bombing  took  place 

Oh.  Mr.  President,  the  Pentagon  and 
the  State  Department  throw  up  their 
hands  in  aggrievement  if  anyone  sug- 
gests, as  I  did  in  my  speech  yesterday, 
that  their  very  presence  there  Is  sub- 
ject to  the  interpretation  that  they  were 
a  backstop.  All  the  protestations  on  the 
part  of  the  State  Department  and  the 
Pentagon  cannot  change  a  physical  fact. 
The  presence  of  those  ships  In  that 
proximity  to  the  North  Vietnamese  coast, 
while  an  act  of  war  was  being  committed 
against  North  Vietnamese  coast  by  the 


bombings  of  those  Islands,  was  bound  to 
Implicate  us.     We  are  Implicated. 

One  can  deny,  deny,  and  deny,  but 
the  fact  that  the  ships  were  that  close 
while  the  bombing  took  place  is  bound 
to  be  Interpreted  as  a  provocation,  and 
ai.s(j  mu.st  be  considered  when  we  look 
at  the  matter  of  the  reaction  to  It  as  an 
extenuating  fact. 

Mr.  Pre.sldent,  I  do  not  know  exactly 
the  mileage  location  of  the  American 
naval  vessels  while  the  bombing  took 
place.  I  do  not  know  whether  It  was 
4  miles,  11  miles,  or  20  miles.  But  the 
ver>'  fact  that  these  ships  were  in  that 
i?eneral  area  of  Tonkin  Bay.  where  they 
could  have  Kiven,  If  it  became  nece.s.sary, 
proU'ction,  in  my  Judgment  implicates 
the  UniU^d  States 

It  l.s  bound  to  be  looked  upon  by  our 
enemies  as  an  act  of  provocation;  and  it 
make.s  u.s  a  provocateur  under  the  cir- 
cunislances 

It  is  difficult  to  find  out  exactly  what 
happt-ned  in  repaid  to  the  ultimate  at- 
tack on  the  Maddux  on  Sunday.  The 
b.»mblng  took  place  on  Friday.  But  I 
think  I  violate  no  privilege  or  no  secrecy 
if  I  .say  that  .sub-scquent  to  the  bombintr, 
and  apparently  because  there  was  .some 
concern  about  i>ome  IntoUlK'ence  that  we 
are  netting,  our  ships  t<x>k  out  to  sea; 
that  i.s  they  changed  their  course.  In- 
stead of  remaining  rlo.se  to  the  mainland 
of  North  Vietnam,  as  they  had  a  perfect 
right  under  International  law  to  do.  But 
as  a  result  of  the  concern  that  was  caused 
by  the  bombardment  by  the  South  Vlet- 
rLamese— our  ships  went  a  con.slderably 
trreater  dLstance  from  the  shores  of 
N'orth  Vietnam  Approximately  60  miles 
offshore  was  the  point  at  which  the  at- 
tack by  the  North  Vietnamese  PT  boats 
took  place. 

That  was  an  act  of  agkjresslon  on  their 
part  again.st  the  I'nlttKl  States  There 
Is  no  question  that  we  were  clearly  within 
our  rights  in  replying  with  force  and 
sinkln?  their  ships,  if  we  could  Appar- 
ently we  did  .sink  one  of  their  ships. 
That  closed  that  incident 

Mr.  LAUSCIIE  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr   MORSE      I  shall  be  k'lad  to  yield. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE  The  SenaU)r  'u.st 
made  the  statement  that,  on  the  ba^is  of 
certain  intellic^enre  received  by,  I  assume, 
the  commander  of  the  Maddox 

Mr  MORSE  I  am  not  going  to  com- 
ment on  that  I  think  I  have  said  all 
that  I  have  a  rit,'ht  to  say  within  the 
proprieties. 

Mr  LAUSCHE  There  has  been  no 
proof  of  any  kind  whatS(X'ver  that  any 
intelligence  wa.s  received,  except  as  to 
the  pursuit  bv  the  PT  boats  of  our  Mad- 
dox So  my  question  Is.  On  what  basis 
does  the  Senator  from  Oregon  say  that 
we  received  certain  IntoUik'encc  that  our 
ships  were  belne  attacked'' 

Mr  MORSE  I  did  not  say  that. 
R*'ad  the  record  Have  the  record  read 
back. 

Mr  I^rSCHE  Win  the  Senator 
please  state,  then,  what  his  under- 
standing  

Mr.  MORSE  If  It  will  help  the  Sen- 
ator, I  will  repeat  what  I  said  I  had 
pointed  out  that  after  the  bombardment 
of  the  Islands,  the  American  ships,  from 


the  point  where  they  were,  took  out  t& 
sea  a  greater  distance. 

Then  I  made  the  comment  that  It  v*. 
my  imderstanding  that  on  the  basU  of 
intelligence  reports  there  was  some  con- 
cern  about  the  situation.  I  did  not  gu 
what  the  Senator  said  I  said.  I  do  not 
thmk  I  .should  say  it.  I  do  not  believe 
the  Senator  from  Ohio  should  say  it 
either. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  am  glad  to  have  the 
Senator's  information. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  do  not  think  the  Sena- 
tor  from  Ohio  .should  say  It  either;  but 
on  the  basis  of  intelligence  reports,  a 
decision  was  made  that  our  ships  should 
go  farther  out  to  sea.  That  Is  all  I  have 
said. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Docs  the  Senator 
mean  on  the  basis  of  knowledge,  or  on 
the  basis 

Mr.  MORSE.  It  is  on  the  basis  of 
what  the  Senator  from  Ohio  and  I  heard 
m  a  secret  session  of  the  committee  I 
think  I  have  said  all  I  should  say.  i 
merely  say  that  there  was  a  change  m 
our  patrol  policy,  that  our  patrol  boata 
went  farther  out  to  sea  and  were  followed 
by  the  PT  boats  oi'  North  Vietnam. 

Finally,  on  Simday.  they  were  cloae 
enough  together  for  the  engagement  to 
take  pliice. 

Mr  I.AUSCHE.  So  that  we  may  have 
an  understanding,  our  Maddox  did  go 
out  to  sea :  but  according  to  my  recollec- 
tion, that  had  no  relationship  to  what 
had  hapjx'iu'd  on  the  islands.  It  had  a 
relationship  to  the  pursuit  that  was  be- 
ing made  by  the  PT  boats  of  our  Maddox. 

Mr.  MORSE.     I  have  not  .said  it  had  a 
relation.shlp  to  what   had   happened  in 
the   islands,     I   am   merely  .saying— the 
conclusion  I  am  about  to  make  in  a  mo- 
ment  Is — that   we   had   naval   craft  In 
the    area    of    Tonkin    Bay.    where  the 
enemy,  m  my  judgment,  had  good  reason 
to  believe  that  there  was  a  cause-to-effect 
relationship  between  the  bombardment 
and  our  naval  boats,  and  that  our  au- 
thorities knew  of  the  bombardment.    It 
does  not  make  any  difference  whether  the 
Maddox  knew  of  the  bombardment.  Our 
authorities    had    the    right    to    put   the 
Maddox  wherever  they  wanted  to  put 
her.      The   fact    is   that   our   authorities 
knew  of  the  plans  for  the  bombardment. 
The  conclusion  I  was  about  to  make  Is 
that  they  made  a  great  mistake.  In  my 
jud'iment.  In  having  our  ships  as  close 
as  they  were  to  the  mainland  of  North 
Vietnam  when  that  bombardment  took 
place,  for  they  assisted  the  North  Viet- 
namese to  draw  the  conclusion  that  there 
was  a  relationship  between  the  American 
patrol  boats  and  the  boats  bombarding 
the  islands.     I  think  that  was  the  only 
interpretation  we  could  expect  the  North 
Vietiuimese  to  make;    and   it   would  be 
exactly     the     same     Interpretation    the 
United  States  would  make  under  reverse 
circumstances. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Oregon  yield  further? 

Mr.  MORSE.    I  yield. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  The  exchange  of  our 
words  will  not  solve  this  problem.  How- 
ever. I  am  obliged  to  say  that  my  recol- 
lection of  what  has  been  testified  to  la 
completely  inconsistent  with  what  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  has  stated. 


196JI^ 

.    x^nT?SE    The  senator  from  Ohio 

*^-  ff  ^^  his  interpreUtion  of  what 

^  'l!i\'i  he^d     I  am  satisfied  that  my 

*^  ^'  tS  is  unquestionably  correct 
interpretation  IS  unq       ^^^  ^^ 

^  to  *ha;  .^^PP^^nator  from  Oregon  is 
The  point  the  Senaw        knowledge- 

'^'^'''l  did  Save  knowledge-that  there 
j^d  we  did  nave  ^  ^  ^^^^^^^^  hnmbard- 
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pened,  because  that  is  in  conf  ormitywith 

tS  position  that  he  has  taken.    There 

is  no  testimony  in  the 

Mr  MORSE.    I  shall  ignore  the 

Mr  LAUSCHE.    Of  any  kind  thatr-^ — 
Mr.  MORSE.    I  shall  Ignore  the  im- 

Dlications  of  that  snide  remark. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.    That  is  not  a  srude 

Mr  MORSE.  It  certainly  is  a  snide 
remark,  but  I  shall  ignore  the  i;mplica- 
tlons  of  it  and  state  categorically  that 
high  officials  of  this  Government  have 
admitted  on  the  record  that  they  were 
aware  of  plans  for  the  bombardmerit. 
but  that  they  had  nothing  to  do  with  it, 
they  said— but  they  were  aware  of  it. 

Mr  LAUSCHE.  There  is  no  testimony 
to  that  effect  whatsoever.  That  is  an 
inference  made  by  the  Senator  from  Ore- 
gon as  to  the 

Mr.  MORSE.     Get  permission  of  the 


and  we  did  nave  bombard 

*^;°oMhe  islands,  we  should  not  have 
ment  of  ^^f^f^y^here  in  the  area.    In 

^*^°"H.ment    we  ought  to  have  had 
n,y  judgment  we       k^  ^^^^  ^^^^^  ^^ 

e^n^^^m^'t    fl-^^y    took    Place-    B^^  J^^",  ^^^  f™the  "-bombardment. 

Sf.^L  -l-^;^X"^^^^^^o^^^'  SutThaf th^ey  had  nothing  to  do  with  it. 
^'T'that  engagement  took  place      In 
;°a^t  thev  wer'e  frailed  out  to  65  mUes  by 

'^Lrpo'hu's.  if  we  are  to  talk  about 
nmv^Son.  that  the  United  States  was 
rom^^ateur  by  having  any  ships  a^- 
*  P"'  _.:»v,.„  etriiriniz  distance  or  bomb- 


p/ovWatlo:.thatthe^nitea^^«^w-.     ^^^^^^  ?^^  ThT'SntVon  t^     XTo%  cSk.  app^reVtl^a^^^^^^^^ 

;,CwirnsS£^?st^ceorbomb.     ^Ute  f^pa^-^^;^       TTtr.t    tempted  another  armed  attack  on  ou 
rn'^^^^stance;  and  the  south  Vletiujme^     P^ubli  ^3^-1^^^^^^  Z.^.  word  deleted,  and     vesse^_^^^^  _^  ^^^^  ^^^  ^,^,,  ^ 


Sits  rbomb  tho^e  i^Ta^^^^  should 

Sve  been  completely  out  of  the  scene^ 
If  senators  want  my  opinion,  a  "snow- 
iob"  is  being  done  on  us  by  the  Pentagon 
ind  he  State  Department  in  regard  to 
Sat  bombardment.  Not  only  had  we 
Su  knowledge  of  it.  but  it  was  being 
done  with  our  tacit  approval.  If  we  did 
not  want  to  escalate  the  war  into  North 
Ctnam.  that  was  the  time  for  the 
United  States  to  stop  escalating. 

Mr  LAUSCHE.  I  recognize  the  ab- 
solute sincerity  of  the  Senator  from  Ore- 
gon in  the  statement  he  has  made.  I 
hope  that  he  will  also  recognize  that  I 
am  trying  to  be  sincere. 

Mr  MORSE.  No  one  could  be  more 
sincere  than  the  Senator  from  Ohio. 
We  are  just  poles  apart  in  regard  to 
what  our  obligations  and  actions  ought 
to  be  m  South  Vietnam.  The  Senator 
from  Ohio  favors  the  program  that  we 
are  following,  which,  in  my  Judgment. 
is  a  historic  mistake.  I  oppose  it.  Two 
men  could  not  be  more  sincere. 

Mr  LAUSCHE.  I  should  like  to  state 
my  Judgment  as  to  what  the  evidence 
shows  Our  Government  had  no  knowl- 
edge of  any  nature  about  the  attacks 
which  were  made  upon  the  two  islands 
by  the  North  Vietnamese.    The  UaMxtX 

w&s  miles 

Mr.  MORSE.  Do  not  talk  about  the 
Maddox:  talk  about  our  American  of- 
ficialdom In  Saigon,  and  our  American 
officialdom  In  the  Pentagon  and  the  State 
Department.  I  state  categorically  that 
they  knew  the  bombardment  was  going 
to  take  place  before  the  ships  ever  moved 

up  there.  ,  .     ^     «.»,« 

Mr  LAUSCHE.  Let  me  state  to  tne 
Senator  from  Oregon  that  there  is  not  a 
syllable  of  such  testimony  in  the  record 
which  has  been  taken  in  the  several  days 
we  have  been  listening  to  witnesses  sup- 
porting the  declaration  made  by  the  Sen- 
ator from  Oregon. 

Mr.  MORSE.    There  was  complete  ad- 
mission that  that  was  known. 
Mr.  LAUSCHE.    It  is  the  judgment 

of ^  , 

Mr.  MORSE.    It  was  written  out  in 

cold  print. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  It  is  the  judgment 
of  the  Senator  from  Oregon  based  In  a 
measure  upon  his  wish  that  that  hap- 


script  without  a  single  word  deleted,  and 
let  the  country  know  what  they  said. 

Mr  LAUSCHE.  I  should  like  to  dis- 
cuss this  subject  a  little  further,  but  we 
shall  not  reach  any  conclusion,  except 
I  must  say  that  I  disagree  fully  with  the 
statements  made  by  the  Senator  from 

Oregon.  c„„„ 

Mr  MORSE.  I  know  that  the  Sena- 
tor from  Ohio  has  good  hearing,  but  on 
that  occasion  I  do  not  believe  that  he 
was  hearing  very  well. 

I  yield  1  minute  to  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  CLARK.    I  shall  be  brief. 

I  shall  be  unavoidably  absent  from 
Washington  tomorrow,  having  been  of 
the  view  that  the  vote  on  this  resolution 
would  take  place  tonight.  I  have  been 
xmable  to  change  my  plans. 

I  state  for  the  record  that  I  strongly 
support  the  pending  joint  resolution. 
Were  I  present  here,  I  would  vote  for  it. 
I  dislike  to  make  the  statement  to  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Oregon  [Mn 
Morse]  that  my  prognosis  is  that  tne 
resolution  will  pass. 

Mr  MORSE.     The  resolution  will  pass, 
and  Senators  who  vote  for  it  will  live  to 

regret  it.  ,^       -,  ^^t*■ 

Mr  President,  to  pick  up  where  I  left 
off.  the  point  I  am  making  is  that  I  be- 
lieve that  when  the  United  States  be- 
came aware  of  the  fact  that  South  Viet- 
namese planned  to  bomb  the  two  islands, 
the  United  States  should  have  moved  in 
and  done  everything  it  could  to  prevent 
an  escalation  of  the  war.  ,,„  ^  ^ 

In  my  judgment,  that  act  constituted 
a  major  escalation  of  this  war.  The  es- 
calation has  been  speeding  up  at  an  in- 
creased tempo  ever  since.  I  had  made 
the  point  that  there  were  naval  boats  in 
Tonkin  Bay  in  much  closer  proximity  to 
the  two  islands.  3  to  5  miles  from  Viet- 
nam, than  the  60-  to  65-inile  location 
which  the  Maddox  had  reached  on  Sun- 
day when  the  attack  took  place,  the 
bombardment  taking  place  on  Friday. 

Mr  President.  I  wish  to  make  it  clear 
that  it  is  quite  irrelevant  and  imma- 
terial whether  the  captain  of  the  MaMox 
knew  anything  about  the  bombardment 
of  the  island.  He  was  not  conducting 
a  war  He  was  under  orders.  I  am  tak- 
ing the  criticism  that,  in  my  judgment. 


American  armed  vessels  should  not  have 
been  as  close  to  the  islands  as  they  were 
on  Friday.  July  31.    In  my  judgment, 
that  gave  cause  for  the  North  Vietnamese 
to  assume  that  there  was  a  cause-and- 
eff  ect  relationship  between  the  bombard- 
ment by  the  South  Vietnamese  vessels 
and  the  presence  of  the  American  naval 
patrol  boats  in  Tonkin  Bay  at  the  loca- 
tion where  they  then  were.  ,    ,     . 
I  repeat  that  I  believe  we  not  only  had 
every  right,  but  we  had  the  clear  obU- 
gation  to  protect  our  men  aboard,  to 
protect   the   vessels,   and  proceed  with 
the  military  action  by  way  of  the  re- 
sponse that  our  vessels  gave  to  the  PT 
boats  of  the  North  Vietnamese  who  were 
attempting  to  torpedo  them. 

On  Tuesday,  the  next  incident  oc- 
curred. I  agree  with  those  who  have 
expressed  perplexity  as  to  why  the  North 
Vietnamese  on  Tuesday  night  in  a  storm, 
after  9  o'clock,  apparently  at  night,  at- 
tempted another  armed  attack  on  our 

vpssgIs 

It  certainly  was  within  our  right,  and 
I  believe  our  clear  duty  in  order  to  pro- 
tect the  men  aboard  and  the  vessels  to 
respond  with  military  action  designed  to 
sink  the  attacking  vessels. 

Mr  President,  that  action  on  botn 
Sunday  and  Saturday  night  was  com- 
pletely within  the  realm  of  international 
law  We  were  completely  engaged  in 
acts  of  self-defense.  We  had  every 
right  to  respond  with  force. 

I  now  come  to  the  delicate  question. 
I  come  to  the  one,  Mr.  President— and 
I    make    the    statement    respectfully— 
about  which  many  people  wave  the  flag 
into  tatters.    That  is  the  subsequent  ac- 
tion, when  our  ships  were  not  under  fire, 
in  which   the  United  States   escalated 
the  war  to  the  mainland  of  North  Viet- 
nam, and  the  United  States  selected  for 
itself  targets  on  the  mainland  of  North 
Vietnam  to  bomb.    We  know  that  that 
was  substantial  bombing.    We  know  that 
that  involved  the  bombing  of  the  areas 
where  their  naval  vessels  were  harbored, 
and  that  it  involved  the  bombing  of  am- 
munition dumps  and  oil  locations. 

I  do  not  care  how  one  tries  to  spell  it. 
I  do  not  care  with  how  much  political 
fervor  by  way  of  semantics  we  attempt 
to  describe  it.  The  fact  is  that  the 
United  States  was  not  protecting  any 
ships  at  that  time. 

Mr  President,  we  either  believe  in  set- 
tling international  disputes  by  resort  to 
the  procedures  of  international  law  or 
by  resort  to  war.    We  cannot  cut  this 
one  both  ways.    After  the  second  attack 
in  defense  of  our  ships  in  which  we  en- 
gaged, unless  we  expect  to  be  charged 
with  engaging  in  acts  of  aggression,  we 
should  have  immediately  laid  our  case 
under  the  United  Nations  Charter  before 
the  Security  Council  of  the  United  Na- 
tions.   In  my  judgment,  we  were  dead 
wrong  in  proceeding  to  bomb  the  estab- 
lishments  on   the   mainland   of   North 
Vietnam  and  then  out  of  the  corners  of 
oir  mouths  saying.  "Well,  we  are  not 
seeking  to  expand  the  war.    We  do  not 
wSt  to  widen  the  war.     We  are  just 
going  to  defend  ourselves." 

Mr  President,  bombing  those  sites  was 
not  necessary  for  self-defense  at  that 
point.    At  that  point  the  United  States 
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was  gatllty  of  an  act  of  acKression.  The 
United  States  could  :'.o  lonKer  after  that 
say  that  the  war  was  beiim  escalated  only 
by  South  Vietnam,  for  the  United  States 
then  escalated  the  war  Into  North  Viet- 
nam. It  is  my  judKmetu  that  it  violated 
its  obligations  under  the  United  Nations 
Charter,  for  there  is  nothing  in  the 
United  Nations  Charter  that  justifies 
such  an  act  of  a^tiression  under  those 
clrcixmstances. 

What  a  much  stronaier  position  we 
would  be  in  in  keeping  with  our  oft- 
repeated  professing  that  we  believe  in 
the  substitution  of  the  rule  of  law  for 
the  jungle  war  of  military  might  as  a 
means  of  settling  dis[)utes  between  na- 
tions. 

Mr.  President  we  should  have  resorted 
to  the  United  Nations  then. 

Oh,  say  some  in  their  patriotic 
speeches,  that  would  have  been  putting 
our  tail  between  our  leus  and  runnin;.;. 

What  nonsense  I  should  like  to  u.-e 
an  argument  by  analogy  in  the  field  of 
domestic  law.  We  lawyers  know  that 
there  are  few  controversies  between  pe')- 
ple  that  can  be  more  heated  than  a  dis- 
pute over  a  boundary  line  between  prop- 
erty owners.  The  lawbooks  are  full  of 
remarkable  accounts  of  what  human 
frailties  cause  people  to  do  sometimes 
over  a  dl.spute  involving  boundary  lines 
So  let  us  take  my  farmers  A  and  B. 
They  have  one  routrh  argument  over  a 
boundary  line  The  disputes  t'xjk  place 
for  some  time  Finally  one  day  A  and 
B  met  In  the  area  of  the  disputed  bound- 
ary. A  pulled  a  gun  on  B  shot  at  him. 
and  missed  him  B.  exercising  his  ri<jht 
to  defense,  knocks  him  down  takes  the 
gun  away  from  him  and  beat.s  him  up. 
and  B  goes  back  home  On  his  way  back 
home  he  says.     I  have  mire  guns  ' 

Now.  A  was  In  the  right  and  B  was  in 
the  wrong.  B  was  the  aggressor;  A  was 
the  aggressed  upon,  and  he  had  a  just 
cause  for  assault  or  a  more  serious 
crime — assault  with  Intent  to  kill  In- 
stead of  taking  his  charge  to  the  courts, 
going  down  and  getting  the  sheriff  t  i 
take  jurisdiction  and  proceeding  to  take 
the  course  of  judicial  process,  suppo.se 
A  decided  he  would  Invade  B's  home  and 
destroy  the  guns  that  he  might  have  in 
his  home.  We  know  what  would  hap- 
pen under  domestic  law  to  Mr  B  under 
those  circumstances  In  the  second  ca.se 
he  would  now  be  the  aggressor 

I  use  the  analogy,  but  I  do  not  apply 
it  beyond  the  point  that  I  now  make,  and 
that  Is  that  after  the  second  attack,  there 
Is  no  question  that  we  had  North  Viet- 
nam dead  to  rights  In  any  charge  we 
might  bring  before  the  United  Nations 
And  that  Is  where  we  should  have  gone 
Let  us  face  the  foreign  policy  that  we 
decided  to  follow  That  Is  what  I  meant 
yesterday  when  I  pointed  out  that  ap- 
parently the  line  of  American  foreign 
policy  in  southeast  Asia  Is  the  line  that 
we  shall  demonstrate  to  them  that  we 
shall  use  force,  and  that  there  will  be 
more  force  to  come  If  they  do  not  desist 
from  violations  of  their  International 
obligations.  When  I  say  they."  I  mean 
North  Vietnam.  Red  China,  the  Pathet 
Lao,  and  others  on  that  side  of  this  war 

That  is  the  policy  that  the  United 
States  apparently  has  been  trying  to  get 


away  with  It  Is  a  policy  that  as.serts 
that  If  we  merely  use  enough  force,  and 
make  clear  by  way  of  enough  threats 
that  It  will  be  pretty  bad  and  hard  on 
them  if  they  do  not  fold  and  yield  to  our 
threat.s — if  we  follow  that  course  of  ac- 
tion, we  shall  a\ert  the  danger  of  war. 
Under  that  policy  we  greatly  increase 
tile  ri^-k  of  a  full-scale  war  in  Asia.  But 
whetlier  we  did  or  not.  that  policy  can- 
not be  justified  as  a  matter  of  principle, 
because  that  policy  cannot  be  reconciled 
with  our  obligations  under  tiie  United 
Nations  Charter  In  my  •  a\  ment.  we 
ought  to  abide  by  our  tna'.  .  iKUations. 

Although  I  know  the  point  I  have  just 
made  IS  highly  unpopular  with  tliose 
who  think  we  ought  to  do  just  as  we 
please  under  the  circumstances  and 
then,  after  we  dominate  the  battleheld, 
go  to  the  United  Nations,  and  that  that 
is  the  policy  of  my  Goverrmient.  It  is 
dead  wrong.  It  is  wrong  m  principle. 
It  is  wrong  in  morality  It  is  wrong  also 
because  it  cannot  be  reconciled  with  our 
professing  that  we  do  not  believe  in  the 
use  of  military  might  as  the  weapon  to 
be  used  to  settle  disputes  that  threaten 
the  peace  of  the  world  To  the  contraiT. 
we  claim  a  belief  in  a  resort  to  the  rules 
of  rea.son  as  they  are  embodied  in  trea- 
ties we  have  signed  such  as  the  United 
Nations  Charter. 

So  I  say  we  are  a  provocateur.  My 
colleagues  become  e.xcited  and  seem  to 
think  I  am  guilty  of  some  heinous  ac- 
cusation without  any  substantiation  in 
fact  We  would  have  been  in  a  stronger 
position  before  the  eyes  of  the  world  to- 
niL^ht  if.  after  we  had  responded,  as  we 
had  a  right  to  respond  Tuesday  night,  to 
the  attack  on  our  ships,  we  had  on 
Wednesday  laid  that  issue  before  the 
United  Nations  and  asked  the  United 
Nations  to  proceed  to  take  action  en- 
compassed under  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
United  Nations  Oh,  no.  We  had  to 
proceed  to  bomb  the  mainland  of  North 
Vietnam  on  the  basis  that  we  had  the 
right  to  do  it  in  self-defei^se  because  they 
had  attacked  our  ships  on  the  high  seas. 

We  have  a  right  to  do  it  if  we  want  to 
make  war.  but  then  we  should  not  deny 
that  we  have  a  policy  of  war  when  we 
say  we  are  .seeking  peace  It  is  hypoc- 
risy to  say  out  of  one  side  of  one's  month. 
■  We  only  want  peace."  but  to  say  from 
the  other  side  of  the  mouth.  "But  we  are 
justified  in  committing  acts  of  war." 

Issues  of  international  litigation  are 
Involved  in  this  case.  There  would  not 
be  a  system  of  justice  on  the  domestic 
front  if  we  allowed  people  to  shoot  each 
other  up  while  a  trial  was  being  con- 
ducted to  determine  whether  the  shoot- 
ing of  A  by  B  was  Justified 

Mr.  President,  other  arguments  were 
made  today.  Several  Senators  think  they 
help  their  ca.se  by  voting  for  the  joint 
re.soIution  if  they  make  statements  In  the 
Record  such  as  were  made  today,  to  the 
effect  We  want  It  understo<id  that,  al- 
though we  are  going  to  vote  for  this  re.so- 
Iution, It  is  very  important  that  we  make 
clear  to  our  allies  that  they  come  In  under 
the  SEATO  Treaty  and  be  of  help  to  us  " 

They  asked  questions  as  to  whether  or 
not  the  resolution  gives  assurance  of  It. 
There  Is  not  a  word  of  It  in  the  resolu- 
tion     There  Is  not  a  word  In  the  reso- 


lution that  involves  any  commitment  bt 
anybody   that  there  is  going  to  be  • 
help  under  the  SEATO  Treaty.  All  we  j2 
is  that,  because  of  the  SEATO  Tre^ 
we  are  going  to  do  certain  things 

It  w  as  said  by  one  of  my  good  coi 
leagues  that  Great  Britain  was  involved 
elsewhere,  and  that  Pakistan  and  ln(S 
are  involved  elsewhere.  With  hundre* 
of  millions  of  dollars  of  American  mill, 
tary  aid  under  the  foreign  aid  of  pM 
years,  they  are  maneuvering  themselvei 
into  a  position  where  they  can  conduct  j 
war  a::!alnst  each  other — with  Amerlctn 
equipment — if  somebody  pulls  the  trigger 
and  a  battle  starts  over  Kashmir. 

As  I  have  been  heard  to  say  on  the  floor 
In  recent  weeks,  even  the  foreign  mln- 
ister  of  Pakistan  stood  up  In  the  Pr^ 
Club  In  Washington,  DC,  and  publicly 
stated  that  they  had  no  Intention  of  help- 
ing  us  in  South  Vietnam.  As  the  Cor. 
CRESsiON\L  Record  will  show,  I  made  the 
statement  that  we  should  make  It  clear 
that  we  are  cutting  off  military  assist- 
ance That  would  be  a  good  thing,  any- 
way, from  the  standpoint  of  maintaining 
peace  between  India  and  Pakistan,  be- 
cause they  could  not  carry  on  a  war  very 
long  if  the  United  States  did  not  continue 
to  ix)ur  millions  of  dollars  of  the  Ameri- 
can taxpayers'  money  Into  those  coun- 
tries by  way  of  foreign  aid. 

We  were  told  that  Australia  is  stepping 
up  its  a.sslstance  and  that  she  is  going  to 
increase  the  number  of  men  she  has  sent 
there.  He  forgot  to  .say  that  the  offer  of 
Australia  was  to  lncrea.se  the  manpower 
contribution  to  the  war  in  Vietnam  from 
SO  to  60  Mr.  President,  do  not  think  you 
misunderstood  me.  That  is  the  figure— 
from  30  to  60  men. 

As  I  said  to  the  Secretary  of  State  when 
he  made  the  announcement  some  weeks 
ago.  he  Insulted  my  intelligence  and  the 
Intelligence  of  the  American  people. 

There  was  one  other  condition  In  that 
ereat  offer  on  the  part  of  Australia  to  ex- 
pand Its  contribution  and  help  In  South 
Vietnam  Perhaps.  In  4  months,  they 
may  be  able  to  have  six  cargo  planes 
available. 

Of  course.  If  there  Is  one  thing  we  can 
get  along  without,  it  Is  cargo  planes.  We 
have  our  own  surplus  of  them. 

Mr  President,  when  we  run  down  the 
list  of  allies,  we  find  none  of  them  offer- 
ing to  send  b<iys  to  do  any  of  the  dying 
In  South  Vietnam  The  dying  will  have 
to  be  done  by  American  boys  and  South 
Vietnamese  boys. 

If  any  Senator  thinks  he  Is  a  face  saver, 
in  connection  with  a  vote  from  this  joint 
re.solutlon.  on  the  ba-sis  that  the  resolu- 
tion Is  going  to  help  Increase  the  cooper- 
ation of  our  allies  under  SEATO  In  the 
conduct  of  the  operations  In  South  Viet- 
nam. I  say  there  Is  not  a  word  In  the 
re.solutlon  that  would  justify  any  such 
hope  or  Implication. 

.Another  Senator  thought,  in  the  early 
part  of  the  debate,  that  this  course  would 
not  broaden  the  power  of  the  President 
to  engage  In  a  land  war  If  he  decided 
that  he  wanted  to  apply  the  resolution  in 
that  way. 

That  Senator  was  taking  great  con- 
.solatlon  In  the  then  held  belief  that,  if 
he  voted  for  the  resolution,  it  would  give 
no  authority  to  the  President  to  send 


.    Ada    Tarn  sure  he  was  hides,  tanks,  and  aircraft.    Apparently 

manv  troops  into  Asia.    i^^^^l^^Jf  1^.  ^-g  are  pouring  more  in.     There  is  no 

Ste  disappointed  to  finally  ^earn    be  J^^^^^^PJ^^^^  ^^  ^^^^  ^^,^  ^hen  20  000 

'*^  '^  VTed  tha  the  rSJluUon  places  tronos   there   tonight.     Does  this   Ian- 
matter  clearea.  j-       pr».sident  in  that  re- 


striction on  the  President  in  that  re 

^,^3;rrK?rri7.She  first  reads: 

^l  ronercss  approves  and  supporta  the 
^"lin^nmrof  the  President,  as  Com- 
'^'^^  m  C  16°,  to  take  all  necessary  meas- 
'^'''T.  no  lanv  armed  attack  against  the 
I'J^^es  of  the  Unmd  States  and  to  prevent 
(.jrther  aggression. 

It  does  not  say  he  is  limited  in  regard 
.  thP  sending  of  ground  forces.  It  does 
S>t^fmTt  thaf  authority.  That  is  why  I 
ha  e  SlU  d  it  a  predated  declaration  of 
war  in  clear  violation  of  article  I.  section 
Jnf  the  Constitution,  which  vests  the 
?owei'  to  declare  war  in  the  Congress, 
and  not  in  the  President. 

What  is  proposed  is  to  authorize  the 
Pres  dent  of  the  United  States,  without 
a  declaration  of  war,  to  commit  acts  of 

I-  US  not  a  new  position  for  the  senior 
Senator  from  Oregon.  I  opposed  the 
Formosa  resolution  in  1955.  I  opposed 
the  Middle  East  resolution  in  1957.  I 
will  say  something  about  those  resolu- 
tions in  a  moment. 

Let  us  go  to  section  2  of  the  pending 
joint  resolution.    Line  9  reads: 

Consonant  with  the  Constitution  and  the 
Charier  of  the  United   Nations  and  in  ac- 
cordance   with    lt«    obligations    under    the 
Southeast  Asia  collective  defense  treaty,  the 
United  States  Is.  therefore,  prepared,  as  the 
President  determines,  to  take  all   neceseary 
steps.  Including  the  use  of  armed  force- 
It  does  not  say  "excluding  the  use  of 
the  Armv."     It  does  not  say  '■including 
the  use  onlv  of  the  Navy."    It  does  not 
say    including  the  use  of  the  Air  Force." 
It"savs,    including   the  use  of  armed 
force  "    That  is  all  branches  of  the  Mili- 
tary Establishment,  and  nuclear  as  well 
as  conventional  weapons. 
to  assist  anv  member  or  protocol  state  of  the 
Southeast    Asia    Collective    Defense    Treaty 
requesting     assistance     In     defense     of     ita 
freedom. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  as  broad  as  the 
Military  Establishment.  A  Senator  can- 
not pet  any  consolation  out  of  that  by 
hoping  that,  if  he  votes  for  it.  the  Presi- 
dent cannot  send  out  large  numbers  of 
ground  forces. 

V  S     FORCES    TO    BE    COVERED    INCLUDE   THOSE   IN 
SOUTH     VIETNAM 

I  was  very  much  interested  in  the  com- 
ments of  several  Senators  in  the  debate 
this  afternoon  in  regard  to  the  SEATO 
Treaty.  I  say  most  respectfully  that 
the  SEATO  Treaty  will  not  help  any 
Senator,  either.  The  resolution  sup- 
ports all  necessary  measures  to  repel 
any  armed  attack  against  the  forces  of 
the  United  States." 

We  have  forces  of  the  United  States 
In  South  Vietnam.  I  should  like  to  ask 
the  proponents  of  the  Joint  resolution, 
before  the  debate  Is  over,  to  tell  us 
whether  the  language  "all  necessary 
measures  to  repel  any  armed  attack 
against  the  forces  of  the  United  States" 
includes  our  Armed  Forces  In  South 
Vietnam,  which  now  Include  troops,  ve- 


troops   there   tonight.     Does  this   Ian 
guage  mean  an  authorization  to  become 
full  combatants  in  the  civil  war  if  there 
is  an  attack  on  any  segment  of  our  forces 
in  South  Vietnam? 

Let  us  face  the  issue.  I  do  not  believe 
there  is  any  doubt  that  we  are  being 
engaged,  in  an  increasing  tempo,  in  es- 
calating this  war  into  North  Vietnam. 
I  am  not  sure  that  we  shall  be  able  to 
stop  there.  We  may  take  It  Into  Red 
China  before  we  are  through.  I  am  also 
satisfied  that  we  shall  become  combat- 
ants along  with  the  South  Vietnamese 
in  the  civil  war.  That  is  exactly  what 
they  would  like. 

They  have  done  a  very  poor  job  set- 
tling their  own  civil  war. 

Here  is  a  country,  as  I  stated  in  my 
speech  last  night,  of  15  million  popula- 
tion.   Here  is  a  country,  with  its  armed 
forces  of  400,000  to  450,000  men,  engaged 
in  a  civil  war  with  a  group  of  Vietcongs — 
South    Vietnamese,    too — of    not    more 
than  35,000.    The  testimony  before  our 
committee  is  that  it  is  probably  in  the 
neighborhood  of  25,000.    Fifteen  million 
people,  with  an  armed  force  of  400,000 
to  450,000  soldiers,  cannot  bring  under 
subjugation  a  dissident  group  of  25,000 
or  35,000  people,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that 
the  American  taxpayer  has  poured  $31/2 
billion  into  South  Vietnam.    Whom  do 
they  think  they  are  fooling?    They  will 
not  fool  the  American  people  indefinitely. 
The  French  Government  tried  that. 
For    8   long    bloody   years   they   did   a 
pretty  good  job  of  fooling  the  French 
people.    But  after  240,000  casualties,  in- 
cluding   90,000    killed,    and    thousands 
upon    thousands    badly    wounded,    the 
French  people  pulled  down  the  govern- 
ment.  They  said,  "We  have  had  enough. 
We  are  not  going  to  sacrifice  any  more 
French  manhood." 

Unpopular  as  it  is,  I  am  perfectly  will- 
ing to  make  the  statement  for  history 
that  if  we  follow  a  course  of  action  that 
bogs  down  thousands  of  American  boys 
in  Asia,  the  administration  responsible 
for  It  will  be  rejected  and  repudiated  by 
the  American  people.    It  should  be. 

Mr.  President,  this  problem  in  Asia 
carmot  be  settled  by  war.  The  problem  in 
Asia  requires  a  political  and  economic 
settlement.  It  requires  a  negotiated  set- 
tlement. It  requires  a  conference  table 
settlement.  It  requires  the  application 
of  reason,  not  bullets. 

I  cannot  understand  what  is  happen- 
ing to  my  country.  I  cannot  xuiderstand 
what  makes  people  think  that  way. 
There  are  not  many  at  the  grassroots 
of  America  who  think  that  way.  People 
In  positions  in  Government  think  that 
we  can  entrench  ourselves  as  a  military 
power  In  Asia  and  bring  about  a  peaceful 
solution  of  the  problem.  The  result  will 
be  that  the  yellow  race  will  hate  us  more 
than  it  hates  us  already.  If  the  yellow 
race  has  not  made  clear  to  the  white  man 
that  Asia  is  not  his  fort.  I  do  not  know 
what  the  white  man  has  to  learn  by  way 
of  an  additional  lesson. 

The  place  to  settle  this  controversy  is 
not  by  way  of  the  proposed  predated 


declaration  of  war.  giving  to  the  Presi- 
dent the  power  to  make  war  without 
a  declaration  of  war.  The  place  to  settle 
it  is  around  the  conference  tables,  the 
only  hope  mankind  has  for  peace;  name- 
ly the  United  Nations. 

With  all  its  shortcomings,  if  we  de- 
stroy it and  we  would  destroy  it  with 

a  war— not  much  hope  will  be  left. 

NO  LIMPrS  ON  WORDS  "FURTHER  AGGRESSION" 

Before  the  debate  is  over  tomorrow  I 
should  like  to  have  the  proponents  of  the 
resolution  comment  on  the  fact  that  the 
resolution  continues  with  the  words  "and 
to  prevent  further  aggression." 

I  should  like  to  have  the  proponents 
spell  that  out.  Further  aggression 
against  whom?  Further  aggression  by 
whom? 

I  should  like  to  have  them  spell  out 
the  provisions  of  the  SEATO  Treaty  and 
the  United  Nations  Charter  with  which 
our  actions  are  consonant.  If  we  are 
engaged  in  helping  South  Vietnam  repel 
an  armed  attack,  we  are  obliged  under 
the  SEATO  Treaty  and  under  article  51 
of  the  U.N.  Charter  to  report  it  to  the 
Security  Council.  We  have  not  done  that 
through  all  the  years. 

some  of  my  colleagues  in  the  Senate 
object  to  my  calling  the  United  States 
a  provocateur.    Our  constant,  repetitious 
violation  of  our  treaty  obligations  under 
the  U.N.  Charter,  which  I  set  out  by 
documentation  yesterday  in  my  speech 
on   the   floor   of    the   Senate,   is   clear 
provocation.    We  have  said  to  our  poten- 
tial enemies,  "We  are  going  to  do  what 
we  want  to  do,  and  you  can  like  it  or 
not "     Not   so   many  weeks   ago   Adlai 
Stevenson  lent  his  lips  in  the  Security 
Council  to  say,  in  effect— in  my  judgment 
to  his  historic  discredit,  and  it  would 
have  been  better  if  he  had  resigned  as 
Ambassador— as  the  representative  of  the 
United  States  at  the  United  Nations  that 
the  United  States  was  going  to  do  what 
it  wanted  to  do  in  Asia,  and  they  could 
like  it  or  not. 

That  is  not  the  world  statesman  for 
whom  I  campaigned  in  1952.  No,  Mr. 
President;  we  are  a  provocateur  nation. 
We  have  provoked  trouble  because  we 
have  not  even  kept  our  commitments, 
either  under  SEATO  or  article  51  of  the 
United  Nations  Charter,  by  carrying  out 
the  requirement  of  the  reports  that  we 
are  pledged  to  make,  and  by  placing  the 
issue  before  the  U.N. 

Yet  we  are  saying  to  the  world,  "All  we 
want  is  peace."  Our  Secretary  of  State 
says  that  we  will  have  peace  if  the 
countries  of  North  and  South  Vietnam 
will  do  exactly  what  we  want  them  to  do. 
In  essence,  that  is  what  the  position  of 
the  Secretary  of  State  adds  up  to.  There 
would  not  be  lawsuits,  either,  if  one 
of  the  parties  would  do  what  the  other 
wanted  him  to  do.  That  is  what  the  con- 
troversy is  all  about. 

FIRST   OBLIGATION    IS    TO    FOLLOW   U.N.    CHARTEB 

I  do  not  agree  with  the  North  Vietna- 
mese. I  do  not  agree  with  the  Vietcong. 
But  we  must  f£w;e  up  to  the  fact  that 
they,  too,  have  their  international  rights; 
and  the  place  to  settle  the  controversy 
over  International  rights  and  obligations 
in  this  modem  day  Is  not  on  a  battle- 
field, but  around  the  conference  table, 
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where  the  procedures  or  authorities  that 
set  forth  the  rules  of  international  ad- 
judication will  prevail. 

The  great  Senator  from  Alaska  (Mr 
GRTjm»iHGl  In  his  speech  this  afternoon, 
cited  that  Important  article  of  the  Unit- 
ed Nations  Charter  that  places  upon 
every  signatory  thereto  the  obligation, 
first— that  is  spelled  'f-l-r-s-f— to  seek 
to  resolve  disputes  by  way  of  adjudica- 
tion or  mediation  or  arbitration  or  con- 
ciliation or  negotiation.  In  that  great 
speech,  the  Senator  from  Alaska  cited 
the  disputes,  and  then,  in  one  rhetorical 
question  after  another,  asked:  Have  we 
taken  it  to  arbitration?  Have  we  Uken 
It  to  conciliation?  Have  we  taken  it  to 
mediation?  Have  we  taken  it  to  nego- 
tiation"' Have  we  taken  it  to  conference? 
The  answer  is  that  the  United  States 
has  a  grade  of  zero  on  that  examination. 
We  have  flunked  the  course. 

To  Senators  who  object  to  my  sug- 
gesting that  the  United  States  is  a  pro- 
vocateur nation,  I  say  we  have  a  dismal 
record — so  dismal  that  it  spells  out  the 
word  "provocateur."  I  listened  to  a 
couple  of  my  colleagues  on  television  last 
night.  They  had  heard  the  senior  Sen- 
ator from  Oregon  charge  that  we  are  a 
provocatevu:  nation.  So  I  was  all  ears 
I  thought  I  was  going  to  hear  the  case 
that  we  are  not.     But  there  was  no  case 

It  is  so  easy  to  say  that  these  things 
should  not  be  said;  that  they  create  dis- 
unity and  misunderstanding.  So  long 
as  there  is  any  hope  to  win  a  peace  and 
stop  a  war.  the  senior  Senator  from  Ore- 
gon will  state  the  facts  as  he  honestly 
believes  them  to  be  When  those  facts 
involve  misdoings  of  my  own  country,  it 
is  all  the  more  Important  that  they  be 

Mr.  President,  we  have  a  great  his- 
toric opportunity  to  strengthen  the 
cause  of  the  rule  of  law  In  the  world 
But  we  cannot  strengthen  it  and  make 
war  at  the  same  time 

The  Senator  from  Alaska  (Mr  Gruitn- 
iNcl  said  again  today,  as  he  said  a  few 
weeks  ago,  that  what  is  needed  is  an 
agreement  to  enter  into  a  cease-fire  or- 
der Why  have  we  not  proposed  it? 
That  is  the  kind  of  speech  Adlai  Steven- 
son should  be  making  at  the  United  Na- 
tions. I  am  greatly  disappointed  that 
the  other  signatories  to  the  Umted  Na- 
tions Charter  have  not  been  proposing  it. 

Are  we  so  powerful  that  they  dare  not 
bring  up  a  case  to  which  we  are  party 
without  our  consent ''  I  am  exceedingly 
disappointed  that  North  Vietnam,  South 
Vietnam,  the  Pathet  Lao.  the  United 
States,  and  Red  China  have  not  had  the 
rules  applied  to  them  in  connection  with 
the  w»r  In  southeast  Asia,  because  that 
war  cannot  be  reconciled  with  the  United 
Nations  Charter  and  the  obligations  in 
respect  thereto  by  the  signatories  thereof 

But,  say  Senators.  Red  China  is  not 
a  member  of  the  United  Nations  Red 
China  does  not  have  to  be  a  member  of 
the  United  Nations  for  the  signatories 
thereto  to  take  jurisdiction  over  a 
threat  to  the  peace  of  the  world.  Where 
do  Senators  get  the  idea  that  the  United 
Nations  does  not  go  into  action  unless 
all  the  comitries  involved  In  a  threat  to 
the  peace  of  the  world  are  members  of 
the  United   Nations?     Senators   should 


re-read  the  Charter  of  the  United  Na- 
tions I  have  read  it  for  the  benefit  of 
the  Senat<'.  It  has  occurred  time  and 
time  again  during  the  la.st  5  months. 
I  say  with  great  .sadne.ss  in  my  heart 
that  many  of  the  slRnatorles  to  the 
United  Charter  have  failed  mankind  by 
not  having  brtiuRht  before  the  United 
Nations  this  threat  to  the  peace  of  the 
world  In  A.sla,  in  all  of  it.s  a.spect.s. 

Some  Senators  said  to  me  today.  "What 
Is  the  matter  with  you,  W.^yne  '  Don't 
you  know  that  we  now  have  this  situa- 
tion in  Tonkin  Bay  before  the  Security 
Council '" 

Certainly.  We  had  another  one  before 
the  Security  Council  a  while  back,  when 
the  little  prince  in  Cambodia  kicked  us 
out  of  Cambodia,  and  said.  "We  have  had 
enough  of  you  Get  out  We  don't  want 
any  more  of  your  aid."  Then  he  filed 
charges  against  as  for  violating  his  bor- 
ders, after  we  had  been  caught  redhanded 
and  had  a  helicopter  shot  down  afu-r  it 
had  dropped  a  fire  bomb  and  burned  a 
village,  killing  16  civilians  Unfortu- 
nately, the  American  boy  who  was  flying 
that  helicopter  was  sacrificed.  We 
quickly  apologized  But.  as  I  have  said, 
does  anyone  think  that  that  apology 
would  have  been  forthcomintr  if  we  had 
not  been  caught^  We  would  not  have 
heard  about  the  incident.  I  am  satisfied 
that  that  was  not  the  only  violation  of 
Camtxxlia's  b«)rders  by  both  South  Viet- 
nam and  the  United  States.  We  heard 
about  thi.s  one  only  because  we  got 
caught. 

What  about  all  the  threats  and  actions 
and  incidents  tliat  preceded  that  in  the 
Gulf  of  Tonkin?  Why  have  they  never 
been  submitted  to  the  Security  Council? 
Here  we  are  about  to  authorize  the 
President  of  the  United  States  to  do 
whatever  he  wishes  and  use  any  armed 
force  he  likes,  not  In  the  Gulf  of  Tonkin, 
but  anywhere  in  .southea^st  Asia.  But 
there  is  no  "southeast  Asia"  question  be- 
fore the  U.N. 

Why  nof  If  there  Is  not  a  breach  of 
the  peace  and  a  threat  to  international 
peace  and  security  tiiere,  I  do  not  know 
what  is. 

All  of  South  Vietnam  for  the  last  3 
years  has  bt^n  a  threat  U)  the  peace. 
Why  is  not  that  situation  placed  before 
the  UN? 

We  do  not  get  much  consolation  out 
of  our  sorry  record  of  not  having  re- 
ported our  courses  uf  action  under  article 
51  of  the  United  Nations  Charter.  I  hope 
some  Senators  tomorrow  will  have  .some- 
thing to  say  about  that.  I  have  a  long 
U.st  of  Interesting  fallacious  arKument.s 
and  exhibitions  of  wi.shful  thinking  that 
were  expressed  In  the  debate  thl.s  after- 
noon: but  I  shall  reserve  them  for  U)mor- 
row. 

Mr.  President  iMr.  H.^rt  in  the  chair) , 
I  close  by  commenting  only  on  previous 
resolutions  passed  in  the  Senate:  For- 
mosa, the  Middle  East,  and  Vietnam. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  in  parallel  column 
form,  as  shown  In  the  paper  which  I  hold 
in  my  hand,  a  compari.son  of  those  reso- 
lutions. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  prinWd  in  the 
Record. 
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Whereaa  naval  units  of  the  Comunlat  i«. 
glme  In  Vietnam.  In  violation  of  the  Chart* 
of  the  United  Nations  and  of  internationji 
law.  have  deliberately  and  repeatedly  at- 
tacked United  States  naval  vessels  lawfuUj 
present  In  International  waters,  and  havi 
thereby  created  a  serious  threat  to  Intern*, 
tlnnal  peace; 

Whereas  these  attacks  are  part  of  a  deUb- 
erate  nnd  systematic  campaign  of  aggreMoo 
that  the  Communist  regime  in  North  Vlet- 
tuim  has  been  waging  against  Its  nelghbon 
and  the  natUins  Joined  with  them  In  th* 
collective  defense  of  their  freedom; 

Whereas  the  United  States  Is  assisting  Un 
peoples  of  southeast  Asia  to  protect  th«tr 
freedom  and  has  no  territorial,  military  or 
political  ambitions  In  that  area  but  dMlr« 
only  that  they  should  be  left  In  peace  to 
work  out  their  own  destinies  In  their  own 
way.  now,  therefore,  be  It 


Rrsnlifd  hy  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
'e-tentatnes  <>/  the  United  States  of  Ameriat 
in  Congress  assembled.  That  the  Congress  ap- 
proves and  support*  the  determination  of 
the  President,  as  Commander  In  Chief,  to 
take  all  necessary  measures  to  repel  any 
armed  atUick  against  the  forces  of  the  United 
States  and  Ui  prevent  further  aggression. 


Sec  2  The  United  SUtes  regards  as  vital 
to  Its  national  interest  and  to  world  pe«« 
the  maintenance  of  International  peace  and 
security  In  southeast  Asia.  Consonant  with 
the  Constitution  and  the  Charter  of  Uw 
United  Nations  and  In  accordance  with  Itt 
obligations  under  the  Southeast  Asia  Collec- 
tive Defense  Treaty,  the  United  SUtes  U. 
therefore,  prepared,  aa  the  President  deter- 
mines, to  take  all  necessary  steps,  includlnf 
the  use  of  armed  force,  to  assist  any  protocol 
or  member  state  of  the  Southeast  Asia  Col- 
lective Defense  Treaty  requesting  assistance 
In  defense  of  Its  freedom. 


This  resolution  shall  expire  when  the 
President  shall  determine  tliat  the  peace  and 
security  of  the  area  Is  re;uv>nably  a.'^sured 
by  Internfttlonal  condltlnnp  created  by  action 
of  the  United  Natlon.s  or  otherwlRe.  and  shall 
so  report  to  the  Congress,  except  that  U 
may  be  terminated  earlier  by  a  concurrent 
resolution  of  the  two  Houses 


Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  In  con- 
nection with  these  resolutions,  several 
Senators  stated  this  afternoon  that  the 
United  States  was  not  asking  for  any 
more  in  the  resolution  now  t)efore  the 
Senate  than  has  already  been  asked  for 


CUBA 


r»«.«ident  James  Monroe,  an- 
^»'*".>,nSomSe  Doctrine  In  1823.  de- 
'^°'iL'''Jha?  the  United  States  would  con- 
'^^''"'^an^  attempt  on  the  part  of  European 
^der  "^y/^^^Pd  their  system  to  any  por- 
CS  tSs  hemisphere  as  dangerou.  to  our 
peace  and  safety";  and 

«,>,«^  in  the  Bio  Treaty  of  1947  the 
^f^eed  that  -an  armed  attack  by  any 
P*""""  ^^  Si  American  sUte  shall  be 
•""'.rf^^^n  attack  against  aU  the 
"'''  f^if  sta^  and.  consequently,  each  one 
^£^ld  coTtxactlng  parties  undertake,  to 
°'  ^,1^  meeting  the  attack  In  the  exercise 
""'"^  .  ..^r^nt  rlKht  of  individual  or  coUec- 
lir^eT^e^Tr^f^o^n^ze^  by  article  51  of 
'ie  C^ter  of  the  United  Nations";  and 

I 

Whereas  the  Foreign  Ministers  <rf  the  Or- 
«n^tlon  of  American  States  at  Punta  del 
l^iTn  January  1962  declared:  "The  present 
^"  ^^pnt  of  Cuba  has  Identified  Itself 
Srr  th  prlncSes  of  Marxlst-Lenlnlst 
S^lo«7  h^  established  a  poUtlcal.  eco- 
nomK^nd  social  system  based  on  that  doc- 
Xe  and  accepts  military  assistance  from 
^nu-acontlnental  Communist  powers.  In- 
wudlnK  even  the  threat  of  mUltary  Inter- 
vention in  America  on  the  part  of  the  Soviet 

^''^"ere^''  the  International  Communist 
n^ovement  has  Increasingly  ertended  toto 
Cuba  lt5  political,  economic.  Mid  mlUtory 
gphere  of  influence:  Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  united  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled.  That  the  United 
SUtes  Is  determined— 

(a)  to  prevent  by  whatever  means  may  be 
necessary.  IncludUig  the  use  of  arms,  the 
Marxlst-Lenlnlst  regime  In  Cuba  from  ex- 
tending, by  force  or  the  threat  of  force,  Ito 
aggressive  or  subversive  activities  to  any  part 
of  this  hemisphere; 

(b)  to  prevent  In  Cuba  the  creation  or  tise 
of  an  externally  supported  military  capabil- 
ity endangering  the  security  of  the  United 
SUtes;  and 

(c)  to  work  with  the  Organization  of 
American  SUtes  and  with  freedom-loving 
Cubans  to  support  the  aspirations  of  the 
Cuban  people  for  self-determination. 


VORMOBA 

Whereas  the  primary  purpose  of  the  United 
States  in  its  relations  with  all  other  na- 
tions, is  to  develop  and  sustain  a  Just  and 
enduring  peace  for  all;  and 
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Whereas  certain  territories  In  the  west 
Pacific  under  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  Repub- 
lic of  China  are  now  under  armed  attack, 
and  threats  and  declarations  have  been  and 
are  being  made  by  the  Chinese  Communists 
that  such  armed  attack  Is  in  aid  of  and  In 
preparation  for  armed  attack  on  Formosa  and 
the  Pescadores, 

Whereas  such  armed  attack  If  continued 
would  gravely  endanger  the  peace  and  secu- 
rity of  the  west  Pacific  area  and  particularly 
of  Formosa  and  the  Pescadores;  and 

Whereas  the  secure  possession  by  friendly 
governments  of  the  western  Pacific  Island 
chain,  of  which  Formosa  Is  a  part,  Is  essen- 
Ual  to  the  vital  Interests  of  the  United  States 
and  all  friendly  nations  In  or  bordering  upon 
the  Pacific   Ocean;    and 

Whereas  the  President  of  the  United  States 
on  January  6,  1955,  submitted  to  the  Senate 
for  its  advice  and  consent  tc  ratification  a 
Mutual  Defense  Treaty  between  the  United 
States  and  the  Republic  of  China,  which  rec- 
ognizes that  an  armed  attack  In  the  west 
Pacific  area  directed  against  terrltorlee, 
therein  described,  In  the  region  of  Formosa 
and  the  Pescadores,  would  be  dangerous  to 
the  peace  and  safety  of  the  parties  to  the 
treaty:  Therefore  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled.  That  the  President  of 
the  United  States  be  and  he  hereby  Is  au- 
thorized to  employ  the  Armed  Forces  of 
the  United  States  as  he  deems  necessary  for 
the  specific  purpose  of  securing  and  pro- 
tecting Formosa  and  the  Pescadores  against 
armed  attack,  this  authority  to  include  the 
securing  and  protection  of  such  related  posi- 
tions and  territories  of  that  area  now  in 
friendly  hands  and  the  taking  of  such  other 
measures  as  he  Judges  to  be  required  or  ap- 
propriate in  assuring  the  defense  of  Formosa 
and  the  Pescadores. 


Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled.  That  the  President 
be  and  hereby  is  authorized  to  cooperate  with 
and  assist  any  nation  or  group  of  nations  in 
the  general  area  of  the  Middle  East  desiring 
such  assistance  in  the  development  of  eco- 
nomic strength  dedicated  to  the  maintenance 
of  national  Independence. 


This  resolution  shall  expire  when  the 
President  shall  determine  that  the  peace  and 
Bec\irlty  of  the  area  Is  reasonably  assured 
by  International  conditions  created  by  ac- 
tion of  the  United  Nations  or  otherwise,  and 
shall  so  report  to  the  Congress. 


Sec.  2.  The  President  is  authorized  to 
undertake  in  the  general  area  of  the  Middle 
East,  military  assistance  programs  with  any 
nation  or  group  of  nations  of  that  area  desir- 
ing such  assistance.  Furthermore,  the 
United  States  regards  as  vital  to  the  national 
interest  and  world  peace  and  preservation 
of  the  Independence  and  Integrity  of  the 
nations  of  the  Middle  East.  To  this  end. 
If  the  President  determines  the  necessity 
thereof,  the  United  States  is  prepared  to  \iBe 
armed  force  to  assist  any  nation  or  group  of 
such  nations  requesting  assistance  against 
armed  aggression  from  any  country  con- 
trolled by  International  communism:  Pro- 
vided, That  such  employment  shall  be  con- 
sonant with  the  treaty  obligations  of  the 
United  States  and  with  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States. 

This  Joint  resolution  shall  expire  when  the 
President  shall  determine  that  the  peace  and 
security  of  the  nations  In  the  general  area 
of  the  Middle  East  are  reasonably  aasured 
by  international  conditions  created  by  ac- 
tion of  the  United  Nations  or  otherwise  ex- 
cept that  It  may  be  terminated  earlier  by  a 
concurrent  resolution  of  the  two  Houses  of 
Congress. 


in  the  past,  as  though  that  were  a  sound 
argument.  What  has  that  to  do  with 
whether  or  not  we  pass  the  pending 
joint  resolution?  If  we  made  mistakes 
in  the  past — as  we  have  done,  in  my 
Judgment— we  should  not  make  another 
one  now. 


I  did  not  make  those  mistakes.  With 
that  great  Uberal,  the  former  Senator 
from  New  York.  Herbert  Lehman,  who 
in  my  20  years  of  service  in  the  Senate 
has  had  no  peer,  I  joined  in  1955  in  oppo- 
sition to  the  Formosa  resolution.  At  that 
time,  I  pointed  out,  as  I  have  done  in  the 


course  of  this  debate,  that  it.  too,  was 
a  preventive  war  resolution.  By  a  pre- 
ventive war  resolution  at  that  time,  we 
meant  that  it  was  a  resolution  that,  first, 
sought  to  give  the  Secretary  of  State  and 
the  Chairman  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff 
the  authority  to  make  a  strike  against 
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the  mainland  of  China  before  an  act  of 
aggression  had  been  committed  by  China 
against  the  United  States 

As  a  result  of  the  argument  in  com- 
mittee over  that  statement.  Mr  Presi- 
dent, the  Senate  will  remember  that  we 
received  the  famous  Eisenhower  White 
House  statement,  in  the  course  of  that 
debate,  to  the  effect  that  the  President. 
and  he  alone,  would  make  the  decision 
as  to  what  course  of  action  would  be 
followed  under  the  resolution 

I  stated  that  that  was  not  i^ood  enouiih 
for  me.  I  do  not  intend  to  t^ive  to  any 
President  the  power  to  make  war  by  way 
of  a  predated  declaration  of  war.  I 
argued  then,  as  I  have  ar^^ued  in  this  his- 
toric debate,  that  the  power  to  make  war 
is  vested  in  the  Congress  and  not  in  the 
President.     I  voted  against  it. 

With  reference  to  the  Formosa  reso- 
lution there  was  a  reference  to  the  Pres- 
ident, and  I  quote  from  It: 

That  the  President  of  Che  United  States  be 
and  he  hereby  is  liuthonzed  to  employ  the 
.\rmed  Forces  of  the  United  States  as  he 
deems  necessary  fur  the  specific  purpose  of 
securing  and  protectinii?  Formosa  and  the 
Pescadores  against  armed  attack,  this  au- 
thority to  Include  the  securing  and  protec- 
tion of  such  related  positions  and  terri- 
tories of  that  are.i  now  m  friendly  hands 
and  the  taking  ^f  such  other  meiisures  as 
he  Judges  to  be  required  or  appropriate  In 
assuring  the  defense  of  Formosa  aod  the 
Pescadores. 

The  same  principle  is  embodied  Ln  the 
pending  Joint  resolution. 

The  Middle  East  resolution  was  an- 
other predated  or  undated  declaration 
of  war  resolution,  giving  to  President 
Eisenhower  predated  declaration  of  war 
power  in  the  Middle  East.  That  will  be 
found  in  the  Middle  East  resolution: 

Purthermore.  the  United  states  rei<ards  as 
vital  to  the  national  Interest  and  world 
peace  the  preservation  of  the  Independence 
and  Integrity  of  the  nations  of  the  Middle 
East.  To  this  end  !f  the  President  deter- 
mines th«  necessity  thereof,  the  United 
States  la  prepared  to  use  .\rmed  Forces  to 
isfilst  any  nation  or  group  of  such  nations 
requesting  assistance  against  armed  aggres- 
sion from  any  country  controlled  by  inter- 
national oommunlsm. 

Clear  authorization  of  what  I  stated 
at  the  time,  and  repeat  tonight,  was  an 
unconstitutional  power  to  be  vested  in 
the  President  of  the  United  States. 

CtrBAN     BX90LUTTCN     DELEGATED     NO     POWER     TO 
PRESIDENT 

Now  we  come  to  the  Cuban  resolution. 
The  Interesting  thing  is  that  the  Cuban 
resolution  was  not  a  resolution  designed 
to  vest  any  power  in  the  President.  That 
fact  has  been  lost  sight  of  in  debate  this 
afternoon.  Senators  have  stated  that 
we  did  this  In  the  Cuban  resolution.  The 
answer  is  that  we  did  not. 

I  voted  for  the  Cuban  resolution.  I 
voted  for  the  Cuban  resolution  because 
that  constitutional  power  of  Congress 
was  not  delegated  to  the  President  in  that 
resolution. 

In  a  statement  I  wrote  to  my  constitu- 
ents on  October  2,  1962.  discussing  my 
vote  on  that  Cuban  resolution,  I  stated: 

On  September  21.  I  joined  85  other  Sena- 
tors In  TOtlng  for  the  following  resolution  on 
our  relations  with  Cuba-  "The  tJnlted  States 
is  determined  (ai  by  whatever  means  neces- 
sary, Including  the  use  of  arms,  to  prevent 


the  Marxlst-Lenlnlst  regime  In  Cuba  from 
extending,  by  force  or  threat  uf  force,  Its  a»;- 
^ressive  or  subversive  activities  to  any  pitrt 
of  this  hemisphere,  ib)  to  prevent  In  Cuba 
the  creation  or  use  <if  .in  extern.illy  support- 
t>d  military  capabUltv  endangering'  the  secu- 
rity of  the  United  States;  and  (ci  to  work 
with  the  Organization  of  American  States 
,i:'.v'l  •*■:*!!  frp'^rl'  ri; -I'^ivlnir  C'lh'tr:";  ^<<  «'ipport 
the  asplratlona  of  the  Cuban  people  for  self- 
determinatiijn    ' 

Earlier.  I  had  Joined  In  signing  a  unani- 
mous Joint  rep<jrt  from  the  Foreign  Rela- 
tions and  Armed  Services  Committees,  rec- 
>mmeridlng  adoption  of  this  restitution 
The  report  was  made  following  hearings  at 
which  we  heard  from  Secretary  of  State  Rusk 
.md  William  P  Bundy.  Director  of  the  Office 
uf  International  Security  Affairs  of  the  De- 
fense  Department 

They  described  in  some  detail.  In  closed 
session,  the  nature  und  technique  of  the  sea 
.ind  air  surveillance  we  maintain  over  Cuba, 
.and  over  activities  on  this  narrow  Island 
It  was  from  this  observation  that  they  were 
able  to  say  that  the  military  activities  In 
Cuba  are  still  of  a  defensive  nature  and  not 
now  an  offensive  threat  to  the  United  States 

The  resolution,  unlike  the  Formosa  and 
Middle  East  resolutions,  Is  not  a  delegation 
n(  warmaklnk?  power  to  the  President  It  Is 
a  statement  of  U  S  foreign  policy.  It  Is  one 
I  heartily  endorse,  and  one  which  should  t>e 
read  carefully  and  with  sober  consideration 
in   both   Havana   and   Moscow. 

Mr  President.  I  close  by  reading  the 
full  laiogua^e  of  the  Cuban  re.solution. 
I  have  just  made  a  distinction  between 
the  Cuban  resolution,  the  Formo.sa  and 
the  Middle  Ea.st  resolutions— and  now 
the  .southea.st  Asia  resolution,  wluch  is 
as  different  a.^  nii,'ht  from  day. 

The  Cuban  resolution  provided: 

Where.is  President  James  Monn*-.  an- 
nouncing the  Monroe  Doctrine  In  1823.  de- 
clared that  the  United  Stotes  would  consider 
,iny  attempt  on  the  part  of  European  powers 
■  to  extend  their  system  to  any  portion  of 
•.his  lieml.-^phere  as  dangerous  to  our  peace 
.md  safety",  and 

Whereas  In  the  Rio  Treaty  of  1947  the 
parties  a^'reed  that  an  armed  attack  by  any 
State  against  an  American  State  shall  be 
con-sldered  as  an  atuick  against  all  the 
.■Vmerlcan  States,  and.  consequently,  each  one 
uf  the  said  contracting  parties  underUkes  to 
assist  m  meeting  the  atUick  In  the  exercise 
of  the  Inherent  right  of  Individual  or  collec- 
tive self-defense  recognized  by  article  51  of 
the  Charter  of  the  United  Nations",  and 

Whereas  the  Foreign  Ministers  of  the  Or- 
ganization of  American  SUites  at  Punta  del 
Este  In  January  1962  declared:  "The  present 
Government  of  Cuba  has  identified  Itself 
with  the  principles  of  Marxlst-Lenlnlst  Ideol- 
ogy, has  est<ibllshed  a  political,  economic, 
and  social  system  btused  on  that  doctrine,  and 
accepts  military  asslsUnce  from  extracon- 
tlnental  Communist  powers.  Including  even 
the  threat  of  military  InterventMn  In  Amer- 
ica on  the  part  of  the  Soviet  Union";  and 

Whereas  the  international  Communist 
movement  has  Increasingly  extended  Into 
Cuba  Its  political,  economic,  and  military 
sphere  ".'  influence     Now.  therefore,  be  It 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Rfprescntatnes  of  the  United  States  of 
Ar'ierira  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
United  States  Is  determined    - 

(a)  to  prevent  by  whatever  means  may  be 
necessary  Including  the  use  of  arms,  the 
Miu-xls'- Leninist  regime  In  Cuba  from  ex- 
tending, by  force  ir  the  threat  of  force.  Its 
aggressive  or  subversive  activities  to  any  part 
<jf  this  hemisphere: 

lb)  to  prevent  In  Ctiba  the  creation  or  use 
of  an  externally  supported  mlUtJiry  capabil- 
ity endangering  the  security  of  the  United 
States;  and 


(c)  to  work  with  the  Organization  of 
American  States  and  with  freedom-iovin, 
Cubans  to  support  the  aspirations  of  Jk! 
Cuban   people  for  self-determination 

Mr.  President,  there  is  not  one  word 
authorizing  any  power  to  be  vested  in 
the  Pre.sident  of  the  United  States. 

Senators  have  forgotten  the  record 
made  when  we  debated,  in  connection 
with  the  Cuban  resolution,  what  Is  pro. 
posed  under  the  southeast  Asian  reso- 
lution. That  question  was  debated  on 
the  floor  of  the  Senate. 

I  say  with  sadness.  In  view  of  the 
situation  in  the  Senate  tonight,  that 
when  the  Cuban  resolution  was  being 
considered,  a  substantial  number  of  Sen- 
ators served  clear  notice  that  they  would 
not  vote  for  it  if  it  sought  to  authorize 
any  power  in  the  President  of  the  United 
States. 

Out  of  deep  affection  and  great  love 
for  President  Kennedy.  I  say  that  Presi- 
dent  Kennedy  did  not  ask  to  have  any 
authority  authorized  in  that  resolution 
as  far  as  the  F»residency  was  concerned. 
I  have  no  quarrel  with  that  statement  of 
foreign  policy.  I  would  have  no  quarrel 
with  that  statement  of  foreign  policy  ap- 
plied to  southeast  Asia. 

Under  that  statement  of  policy,  doors 
are  left  open  and  the  obligations  remain 
clear,  to  resort  to  the  peaceful  proce- 
dures set  forth  in  the  United  Nations 
treaty,  and  set  forth  in  our  other  treaty 
obligations. 

I  clo.se.  Mr.  President,  by  saying,  sad 
as  I  find  it  to  be  to  have  to  say  it,  that 
in  my  judgment  there  is  no  course  of  ac- 
tion that  I  could  possibly  follow  in  keep- 
ing with  my  conscience  and  my 
convictions  in  regard  to  my  constitu- 
tional obligation  under  the  oath  that  I 
took  four  times  when  I  came  Into  this 
body,  but  to  vote  against  the  joint  reso- 
lution tomorrow.  In  my  judgment,  this 
resolution,  no  matter  what  semantics  are 
used,  spells  out  the  ugly  words:  "Un- 
dated declaration  of  war  power  to  be 
vested  in  the  President  of  the  United 
States." 

Congress  has  no  constitutional  power 
to  grant  such  authority  to  the  President 
of  the  United  States.  The  only  difficulty 
is  that  under  our  constitutional  system, 
I  know  of  no  way  that  we  can  get  it  be- 
fore the  Supreme  Court  for  a  constitu- 
tional determination. 

Mr.  President.  I  yield  the  floor. 


MAIL  ORDER  TRAFFIC  IN  FIREARMS 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  I  believe 
this  subject  is  important  to  both  the  Sen- 
tors  from  Oregon  and  Ohio,  and  I  am 
sure  that  they  will  think  so.  I  know  they 
do.  because  they  have  spoken  to  me 
about  it. 

Mr.  President,  this  morning's  New 
York  Times  contains  a  very  extensive 
article  pointing  out  that  1  million  mail- 
order guns  are  sold  each  year  in  the 
United  States.  These  weapons  are  sold 
sight  unseen,  without  the  knowledge  of 
local  police  authorities,  to  people  who 
may  be  criminals,  mentally  deranged 
persons,  juveniles,  or  racial  extremists. 

The  number  of  weapons  in  private 
hands,  according  to  the  National  Rifle 
Association,  has  reached  1  billion  rifles. 


ictols  and  shotguns,  and  several  blUIon 

'Ct;t^tTornd  self-styled  mln- 
^!n  have  armed  themselves  and 
"^!?  i,Uo  quasi-military  units,  pre- 
f°""t,1vo  defend  against  a  Communist 
tiTover  i^fch  they  expect  to  come  about 

^•'i^!fp  was  UP  10  percent  last  vear. 
.''cTigSS  the  crime  rate  has  grown 
?.  times  as  fast  as  the  population.  To 
^'^^rtPrabe  extent,  the  burgeoning 
?r-me  explosion  can  be  attributed  to  the 
"availability  of  murderous  weapons. 
'^i  the  Ss  est  most  secret  manner  of 
StUTngthe^J- weapons  is  through  the 

""wEht  thousand  five  hundred  murders 
,e^f committed  in  the  United  Stat^ 
S  vear.  one  for  every  hour  of  the  day 
More  than  half  of  these  murders  were 
conSiitted  with  guns  and.  since  half  of 
{T^nns  sold  annually  are  maU-order 
iTapons  we  may  safely  assume  that  a 
hr'rpercentage  of  these  murders  were 
oni^ftted  with  weapons  obtained 
anonymously  through  the  mails. 

The  control  of  crime  and  of  the  use  of 
dangerous  weapons  are  matters  which 
uSr  our  system  of  government,  must 
?ru  most  heavily  upon  local  and  State 
authorities.  Yet,  there  is  a  considerable 
Federal  responsibility  in  this  area. 

For  vears  I  have  been  trying  to  se- 
cure a"  restrained  but  workable  law  to 
control  interstate  sales  of  dangerous 
Spons  through  the  mails.  This  law 
would  simply  require  that  purchasers  of 
mail-order  weapons  must  correctly  iden- 
tify themselves  as  to  proper  name,  age, 
residence,  and  the  absence  of  a  criminal 
record  and  that  local  police  authorities 
must  be  informed  of  the  identity  of  mail- 
order weapons  purchasers  In  their  ju- 
risdictions. 

For  many  long  months  those  who  fa- 
vor this  proposed  legislation  have  worked 
to  pain  its  acceptance  by  the  responsible 
elements  in  the  arms  Industry— arms 
manufacturers,  arms  dealers,  law  en- 
forcement people,  and  sportsmen  s 
eroups  such  as  the  National  Rifle  As- 
sociation. In  this  we  were  success- 
ful 
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Then  we  launched  a  vigorous  effort 
to  pain  public  acceptance  of  this  pro- 
po.sed  legislation.  I  have  thousands  of 
letters  and  hundreds  of  newspaper  edi- 
torials, many  of  which  I  have  inserted 
in  the  Record  from  time  to  time,  at- 
testing to  the  success  of  this  effort. 

For  additional  long  months,  we  strug- 
gled to  get  a  favorable  report  for  this 
proposed  legislation  from  the  Juvenile 
Delinquency  Subcommittee,  and  from 
the  parent  Judiciary  Committee.  In  this 
we  were  successful. 

And  there  was  a  long  effort  to  win  sup- 
port and  clearance  by  the  various  de- 
partments of  the  executive  branch.  In 
this  we  were  also  successful. 

All  of  these  years  of  effort  seem  now 
about  to  go  down  the  drain  despite  the 
crime  explosion,  despite  the  assassina- 
tion of  President  Kennedy  with  a  mail- 
order weapon,  despite  the  large  ship- 
ments of  these  weapons  into  areas  of 
racial  unrest,  despite  the  fantastic 
growth  of  private  arsenals,  and  the  form- 


ing of  armed  vigilante  groups  all  across 
the  Nation.  ^     ^     , 

The  effort  is  going  down  the  drain 
because,  with  the  Congress  close  to  ad- 
journment, it  is  still  awaiting  action  in 
the  Senate  Commerce  Committee.  A 
number  of  hearings  have  been  held  on 
this  bill  by  the  Commerce  Committee, 
and  I  have  testified  at  two  of  them. 

I  know  personally  that  a  number  of 
committee  members  favor  the  bill.  Yet, 
despite  the  fact  that  every  procedural 
requirement  has  been  met.  that  every 
preliminary  legislative  hurdle  has  been 
overcome,  we  cannot  get  action  on  the 
key  step,  the  voting  on  this  bill,  either 
up  or  down,  by  the  full  committee. 

What  seems  to  be  influencing  some 
members  of  the  committee  to  withhold 
action  on  this  bill  are  the  protests  of  peo- 
ple who  are  either  misinformed  or 
bamboozled. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Connecticut  yield  at 
that  point? 

Mr.  DODD.  I  am  glad  to  yield. 
Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  do  not  wish  my 
silence  in  the  Chamber  while  this  state- 
ment is  being  made  to  be  construed  that 
I  am  one  who  is  trying  to  stop  the  Sen- 
ator's proposal.  I  am  a  member  of  the 
Commerce  Committee.  I  believe  im- 
plicitly in  the  soundness  of  what  the  Sen- 
ator is  trying  to  do.  At  the  last  meeting 
of  the  executive  committee,  I  urged  that 
the  Senator's  bill  be  sent  to  the  floor  for 
either  approval  or  disapproval. 

Mr  DODD.     I  am  very  happy  that  the 
great  Senator  from  Ohio  has  made  that 
statement,  because  I  should  have  made 
it     He  has  been  one  of  the  great,  strong 
arms  that  I  have  had  associated  with  me 
in  this  effort.    I  am  happy  that  he  re- 
minds me  of  his  support.    I  have  also 
been  supported  by  many  other  Senators. 
Mr  President,  in  most  cases  the  mis- 
informed protesters  against  this  bill  have 
been  misled  by  those  who  have  financial 
interests  in  gunrunning,  and  by  those 
who  have   suspect  motives   which   are 
cloaked  under  the  false  cover  of  anti- 
communism,  or  patriotism,  or  constitu- 
tional liberties. 

I  am  convinced  that  this  opposition 
does  not  come  from  responsible  sports- 
men's groups. 

I  know  this  because  we  worked  witn 
the   leadership   of    the   National   Rifle 
Association  in  devising  this  legislation 
and  this  leadership  has  testified  in  behalf 
of  the  bill.  ,  .. 

The  protests  have  come  from  the 
crackpot  element,  the  vigilante  groups. 
and  those  who  have  been  misinformed 
about  the  bill  and  have  not  taken  the 
trouble  to  read  it. 

No    responsible    weapons    purchaser 
would  be  interfered  with  by  this  bill  any 
more  than  he  would  be  if  he  went  down 
to  the  local  gun  store  in  most  of  the  com- 
munities in  this  country. 
I  have  done  all  that  I  can. 
I  have  appealed  again  and  again  to  the 
membership  of  the  Commerce  Commit- 
tee both  to  the  committee  as  a  whole  and 
to  the  individual  members.    I  know  it 
Is  not  the  intention  of  this  committee  to 
delay  action  on  this  bUl.    Many  of  the 
members  of  the  committee,  including  the 
chairman,  the  Senator  from  Washington 


[Mr.  Magntjson],  and  the  Senator  from 
Nevada  [Mr.  Cannon]  have  gone  out  oi 
their  way  to  be  courteous  and  considerate 
in  dealing  with  my  request  for  action  on 
this  bUl.  I  know,  that  like  all  of  our 
committees,  the  Commerce  Committee  is 
beset  with  a  variety  of  problems,  and 
that  there  is  not  enough  time  to  deal  with 
all  of  them.  I  am  merely  doing  my  best 
to  see  that  this  vital  legislation  gets  as 
much  of  the  time  of  the  Commerce  Com- 
mittee as  it  is  possible  for  the  conunlttee 
to  grant.  Time  is  running  out  and  my 
only  recourse  is  to  make  this  one  last 

During  this  very  hour  in  which  I  speak, 
someone,  somewhere  in  this  country  is 
being  murdered,  and  every  hour  of  the 
day  there  will  be  another  murder.  Sev- 
eral of  the  murders  committed  today  wUl 
be  committed  with  mail-order  weapons 
placed  in  the  hands  of  unstable  people, 
who  obtained  them  in  secrecy  without 
the  knowledge  of  local  authorities,  and, 
in  most  cases,  in  violation  of  local  and 
State  law. 

All  I  ask  is  that  we  in  the  Senate  carry 
out  our  responsibility  for  the  Federal  as- 
pect of  this  problem  by  requiring  that 
the  full  identity  of  mail-order  purchaser 
of  dangerous  weapons  be  known,  and 
that  those  who  are  obviously  unfit  to 
possess  weapons  because  of  age  or  pre- 
vious criminal  record,  or  local  law.  be 
prohibited  from  doing  so. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  help  me  in  get- 
ting Senate  action  on  this  bill. 

Mr  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent ix)  have  printed  in  the  Record  this 
morning's  article  published  in  the  New 
York  Times  entitied  "Minutemen  Help 
Spur  the  Growth  of  Gun  Clubs." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Minutemen  Help  Spur  the  Growth  of  Gun 
Clubs— HEAD  of  Anti-Communist  Group 
Says  They  Join  To  Gain  Access  to  Rifle 

Range 

(By  Donald  Janson) 

NoRBORira:,  Mo..  August  1.— The  number  of 
private  gun  clubs  In  the  United  States  has 
doubled  in  the  last  few  years.  One  group 
that  has  made  a  contribution  to  the  pro- 
liferation is  the  milltantly  anti-Communist 
minutemen      organization,      headquartered 

Robert  B.  de  Pugh,  national  coordinator 
of  the  rlghtwlng  group,  said  In  an  Interview 
that  it  was  a  common  tactic  for  minute- 
men. never  disclosing  their  aflEUlatlon.  to 
organize  or  join  gun  clubs  In  order  to  gain 
access  to  rifle  ranges  for  target  practice. 

Each  mlnuteman  Is  under  instructions  to 
fire  at  least  500  rounds  of  ammunition  a 
year  to  maintain  proficiency  as  a  marksman. 
Minutemen  believe  the  United  States  will  be 
subjugated  by  communism  by  1973  and  as 
patriots  they  must  be  prepared  to  resist  as 
guerrillas  In  an  effort  to  restore  constitu- 
tional government. 

Finding  a  place  to  shoot  Is  no  problem 
around  Norbome,  a  town  of  950  population 
and  several  cornfields,  but  it  can  be  a  prob- 
lem m  more  densely  settled  places.  Mr.  de 
Pugh  said  gun  clubs  were  being  formed 
rapidly  In  order  to  lease  and  reserve  land  for 
ranges  while  land  was  still  available  In  or 

near  cities. 

The  minutemen,  organized  In  small  bands 
throughout  the  Nation,  also  train  In  the 
countryside  at  night  for  the  role  they  be- 
lieve they  wUl  soon  have. 

Mr.  de  Pugh,  a  41-year-old  drug  manufac- 
turer, founder  of  the  3-year-old  organization, 
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■ays  tb«r*  tkn  more  than  35,000  mtnut«men 
now.  Tbcy  are,  he  says,  "the  must  dedicated, 
most  active,  and  beet  disciplined  American 
organization  In  the  flght  to  preserve  our  con- 
stitutional republic  " 

Each  luppUes  his  own  rifle,  shotgun,  sldc- 
amu,  and  other  survival  equipment. 

UWiraU    8TATIS     PROVIDES     WEAPONS 

Some,  the  Norborne  chemist  said,  get  weap- 
ons and  ammunition  free  from  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense.  This  Is  poeslble  through  a 
I'ederal  program  little  known  outside  circles 
of  gun  enthusiasts. 

The  program  was  starte<l  in  1903  to  pro- 
mote skill  In  use  of  firearms  for  the  benefit 
of  the  Armed  Forces  in  case  of  mobilization 

Under  It.  the  Army  s  Director  of  Civilian 
Marksmanship  lends  rifles  and  Rives  ammu- 
nition to  rifle  clubs  affiliated  with  the  Na- 
tional Rifle  Association 

Thousands  of  mlnutemen  have  joined  the 
association.  Mr.  de  PuRh  said  partly  because 
their  dues  support  the  association's  cam- 
paign against  passage  by  States  of  legisla- 
tion restricting  possession  and  use  of  fire- 
arms. 

Membership  In  the  association  has  doubled 
In  the  last  4  years  It  now  stands  at  650.000 
Affiliated  gun  clubs  have  doubled  In  num- 
ber In  the  same  period  to  11,600  More  than 
half  make  use  of  the  Army  program  Other 
clubs  have  been  formed  outside  the  associa- 
tion. 

Mr.  de  Pugh.  a  lifetime  member  of  the  as- 
sociation, said  mlnutemen  accounted  for 
only  a  small  part  of  the  Increase  in  mem- 
bership. 

He  said  mlnutemen  did  not  rely  on  the 
Army's  program  because  the  rifles  are  subject 
to  recall  In  case  of  war  or  other  emergency 

Members  have  no  trouble  buying  all  the 
guns  and  anununltlon  they  want,  he  added 

Several  States  require  permits  to  buy  guns. 
but  the  Mlssourlan  said  only  New  York  fur- 
ther regulated  possession  by  periodic  regis- 
tration and  fee  "harassment  "  He  charged 
that  this  amounted  to  "confiscation  by  leg- 
islation." 

CROWING    ARSENAL 

In  Missouri,  he  said,  citizens  have  no  trou- 
ble getting  the  necessary  p\irrhase  permit  at 
the  sheriff's  office  except  in  Kansas  City  and 
St.  Louis  where  crime  rates  are  higher 

St.  Loulsans  simply  cross  the  State  border 
to  Illinois  and  Kansas  Cltlans  to  Kansas,  he 
said,  and  buy  guns  without  permits. 

The  arsenal  in  the  hands  of  civilians  has 
been  growing  rapidly  It  is  now  estimated 
by  the  National  Rifle  Association  at  a  billion 
pistols,  rifles,  and  shotguns,  and  several  bil- 
lion rounds  of  ammunition. 

A  million  mall-order  guns,  such  as  the  one 
bought  by  Lee  Harvey  Oswald,  the  accused 
assassin  of  President  Kennedy,  are  sold  In 
the  United  States  annually 

Mr.  d«  Pugh  contended  that  efforts  to  re- 
quire registration  and  other  restrictive  flre- 
arma  legislation  were  being  led  by  Commu- 
nists because,  after  they  "take  over"  the 
United  States,  he  said,  the  registration  lists 
would  alert  them  as  to  whom  to  disarm 

However.  some  Congressmen  doubt 
whether  all  civilians  should  be  trusted  with 
the  unregulated  use  of  arms 

Representative  Henrt  B  Gonzaliz.  Demo- 
crat, of  Texas,  has  noted  that  On  Target, 
the  mlnuteman  newsletter  edited  by  Mr. 
de  Pugh.  recently  warned  "Communists  and 
fellow  trarelers"  that  "only  their  leaders" 
restrained  patriots  who  had  learned  to  hit 
sparrows  at  200  yards  with  a  target  rifle. 

The  newsletter  told  traitors  to  beware  be- 
cause "even  now  crosshairs  are  on  the  backs 
of  your  necks." 

PaO-COMMrNISTS    LISTXD 

htc.  de  Pugh  said  his  organization  had  files 
listing  07.000  pro-Communists  whom  the 
mlnutem^  were  watching  Two  months 
ago,  he  feald  In  the  bookllned  office  of  his 
Blolab  Corp.  here,  the  mlnutemen  files  were 


cross  Indexed  with  those  uf  six  other  con- 
servative organizations 

He  said  that  intelligence  operations  were 
as  lmp<3rtant  as  we.iponry  In  the  mlnutemen 
program  and  that  600  periodicals  were  read 
regularly  as  an  aid  In  sprjttlng  suspects  and 
building  the  flies 

Why  not  leave  such  surveillance  to  the 
Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation''  "No  law 
enforcement  agency."  Mr.  de  Pugh  said,  "can 
watch  all  the  people  all  the  time.  The 
basic  duty  of  patriotic  American  citizens  Is 
to  be  vigilant  to  protect  his  country  In  every 
way  he  can  " 

A  recently  Lssued  mlnutemen  btxiklet  casts 
doubt  on  the  loyalty  of  a  wide  range  of 
elected  officials 

"What  do  you  really  know  abi)Ut  the  State 
senator  or  State  representative  from  your 
district ''"  it  asks  "Could  any  of  these  men 
have  been  Indoctrinated  In  Communist  Ide- 
ology at  some  time  In  their  career  or  past 
education?" 

"There  are  several  men  who  are  now  known 
Communists  who  once  served  as  US  Sena- 
tors or  Representatives  and  were  In  all  prob- 
ability Communists  all  the  time  " 

Representative  Gonzalez  said  the  mlnute- 
men had  publl.shed  "a  thinly  veiled  threat" 
against  him  and  some  colleagues  who  voted 
against  Increasing  an  appropriation  for  the 
House  Committee  on  Un-American  Activities. 

WILAPONS  SnZXD 

Others  have  expres.sed  concern  about  some 
of  the  uses  U)  which  mlnutemen  have  put 
weap<.ins.  When  Mr  de  Pugh  conducted  a 
class  In  guerrilla  warfare  In  Shlloh,  111..  3 
years  ago,  sheriff's  deputies  seized  mortars 
and  machlneguns  as  well  as  rifles  Richard 
Lauchll,  a  mlnuteman  leader  from  Colllns- 
vlUe,  ni  .  was  arrested 

Last  May  Mr  Lauchll  was  arrested  again, 
this  time  near  Clinton.  Ill  ,  bv  Fedt-ral  agent* 
p<jslng  as  arms  buyers  for  Cuban  revolutlon- 
arlee  seeking  to  overthrow  the  Castro  re- 
gime Thev  seized  a  trucklimd  of  bombs  and 
automatic  weapons. 

Mr  Lauchll  Is  free  on  «20.000  bond  Mr  de 
Pugh  says  he  Is  now  a  former  mlnuteman. 

The  handsome,  black-haired  Mlssourlan 
said  the  mlnutemen  were  more  Interested  In 
quality  of  membership  than  quantity  "be- 
cause we  are  training  future  military 
leaders " 

Mr.  de  Pugh  said  only  10  percent  of  the 
population  would  qualify  ivs  sufficiently  con- 
servative, patriotic,  dedicated,  and  .self-siu;- 
rlficlng  for  mlnutemen   membership 

Seven  thoiisand  members  have  been 
"weeded  out"  In  the  last  year  he  .said  for 
falling  to  measure  up.  Some  were  spies,  he 
said.  They  were  not  dropped,  simply 
"Isolated  " 

"When  they  found  they  were  not  being 
Included  In  anything  of  Importance."  he  said, 
"they  decided  It  would  be  easier  to  quit  and 
Infiltrate  the  John  Birch  Society" 

Mr.  de  Pugh  recently  dropped  out  of  the 
Birch  Society  He  said  It  "wiisted  too  much 
time"  on  impractical  efforts  like  lis  move- 
ment to  impeach  Chief  Justice  Earl  Warren. 

MOVEMENT    I.V    COI.I.ECE.S 

Mr  de  Piigh  Is  taking  the  mJnutemen's 
youth  movement,  which  he  considers  vital 
for  maln-alning  antl-Communlst  vigilance, 
into  the  Nations  colleges. 

Last  summer  15  college-student  sons  and 
daughters  of  mlnutemen  were  trained  In 
counterpropaganda  techniques  to  combat 
"leftwlng  Influences"  on  their  campuses. 

This  summer,  the  national  ccHjrdlnator 
said,  lOO  students  from  major  colleges  and 
universities  are  taking  a  6-week  course 
The  clas-ses  are  conducted  at  three  unspecl- 
ned  places  one  In  the  East,  one  In  the  West, 
and  one  near  St  Louis. 

The  first  2  weeks  are  devoted  to  a  study 
of  "the  Amerlcm  heritage,"  the  second  2 
to  Communist  propaganda  techniques  and 
the  last  2  to  counterpropaganda. 


"We  want  the  students  to  be  able  to 
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nlze  Communist  agitation  for  what  it  U.-HJ 
de  Pugh  said,  "and  use  whatever  fonum  «, 
available  at  their  colleges  to  counteract  it- 
Mr  de  Pugh,  soft  spoken  and  artlcultt. 
said  he  planned  to  embark  on  a  rouM  ei 
speeches  himself  this  fall. 

The  oldest  of  his  six  children  win  ennui 
as  a  freshman  In  September  at  the  ir«w.^ 
City  Art  Institute. 

The   De   Pugh   teenagers   already  are  ««u 
trained   In  weaponry.     Even  his  12-year-okl 
daughter,   the  chief  mlnuteman  said,  ts  "» 
pretty  good  shot"  after  2  years  of  rifle  prtc 
tice. 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  there  U 
nothing  in  the  bill  about  which  any  legit- 
imate sportsman  need  worry  about,  or 
that  any  legitimate  hunter  in  the  co'un- 
tr>'  needs  to  worry  about. 

We  read  every  day  about  an  explosion 
in  the  country.  People  are  being  shot 
and  attacked  on  the  streets.  Half  of  the 
crimes  are  being  committed  with  mafl. 
order  weapons. 

All  I  ask  Is  that  we  take  reasonable 
action  and  do  something  about  it.  i  do 
not  know  what  one  has  to  do  to  get  a 
measure  like  this  through  Congress,  i 
want  to  do  my  last  bit  to  make  clear  to 
the  people  of  Connecticut,  whom  I  repre- 
sent, and.  Indeed,  to  the  people  of  the 
whole  country,  that  I  have  done  every- 
thing I  could  do  to  do  something  about 
this  dangerous  situation. 

Imagine  1  billion  dangerous  weapons 
in  the  country.  One  billion  of  them. 
Many  of  them  are  In  the  hands  of  drui 
addicts,  ex-crlmlnals,  and  mentally  de- 
ranged p>ersons.  We  would  not  allow  It 
In  our  own  communities.  Yet  we  allow 
It  in  the  sphere  over  which  only  the  Fed- 
eral Government  has  ccmtrol. 

No  one  has  ever  said  to  me  that  thla  it 
a  bad  bill.  They  have  stated.  "You  know 
the  sportsmen.  We  must  put  up  with 
their  objection." 

I  am  a  sportsman.  I  have  had  gunj 
all  my  life.  I  have  hunted  all  my  life, 
I  am  not  a  great  sportsman.  But  I  know 
something  about  the  interest  of  sports- 
men. I  know  that  no  honest  siwrtsman 
could  be  opposed  to  the  bill  If  he  really 
understood  it. 

The  only  way  that  I  know  to  get  the 
bill  before  this  body  is  to  plead  with  my 
colleagues.  The  Amerlcsm  people  want 
It  done.  Public  opinion  polls  show  that 
8  out  of  10  people  want  it  done, 

I  ask  my  colleagues  to  do  something 
about  this  in  the  waning  days  of  Con- 
gress. Let  us  give  the  country  a  break. 
Everyone  Is  talking  about  the  crime  and 
the  terror  on  the  streets.  Let  us  not  sit 
idly  by  while  nothing  is  done, 

Mr  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  the  Sen- 
ator can  put  me  on  his  list.  I  hope  he 
gets  the  bill  up  before  Congress  adjourns. 

Mr,  DODD.  I  thank  the  Senator  from 
Oregon.  He  is  a  great  Senator.  I  am 
encouraged.  I  know  the  majority  leader 
wants  It  done.  I  say  to  the  Senator  from 
Oregon  fMr.  Morse  1  that  I  do  not  believe 
the  Senator  from  Washington  [Mr.  Mag- 
NT'soNl,  the  chairman  of  the  committee. 
Is  again.st  the  bill. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  say  to 
my  good  friend  from  Connecticut  that 
I  will  do  everything  I  can  to  help.  I  shall 
help  him  to  get  more  votes  than  I  shall 
get  In  opposition  to  the  resolution.  But 
do  not  Judge  me  by  this  vote  delivery. 


^  ^  T  can  get  more  votes  for  the  blU 
^^^^^  loSr  f rom  Connecticut. 
oi  the  senator  £1°°^^    ^qj.  from  Oregon 

^^-  S^nfluenTfal  Member  of  this  body. 
^  *  ^H^ire^d  respect  him.  I  am  one 
we  admire  ^^  '^j^i.no^s.  who  does.  I 
of  those,  f  ^e  weu  ^^^  ^^ 

^  ^^^''^  ipHslation  I  wish  I  could  give 
irSor'  - r  own  difficulty  here 

"m  "MOf  Sie  Xr  sSf  fuf  he^C 
,,  Senator^from  Oregon.^^^  ^  ^^  ^^ 
su^ir??f  the  senator  from  Oregon  on 

the  gun  bill. 
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,»,  MART  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
^>.^  consent  that  the  individual 
"^.^  of  So  Sem?or  from  North  Dakota 
iMr  BuRDicKl  and  myself  on  S.  3069  be 
^  nfPd  at  this  point  In  the  Record,  as 
Sani  of  the  Senate  Report  No.  1328  on 

"^The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.    Without 

°^SrS^iSiS^^Mr.H.Kxand 

Mr  BuRDicK  are  as  follows: 

This    bill    raises    immediate    and    serlouB 
Stutlonal    questions.     Additionally.    Its 

Xr"a^^    consequences    are   uncertain  ^ 

understanding  upon  mere  "^^^fJ^.B  "^..^J" 
Zzuage  It  could  well  cause  the  chaos  It 
language.  affects    the 

?;°ncS  o"  every  American  citizen  as  ex- 
nXd^n  the  election  of  State  leglslatur«B^ 
^U^der  these  circumstances,  the  committee 
oJS  the  senate  careful  hearings  and  fuU 
mTusslon  based  on  an  adequate  record  be- 
S«  action.     There   was  no  hearing;    there 

""BrueTin^as  we  do  that  th.  bUl  "]gn 
analysis  would  not  be  presented  to  ^e 
Snate,  we  protest  the  action  here  recom- 
mended by  the  committee. 

THE  CALENDAR 

Mr  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
proceed  to  the  consideration  of  three 
measures  on  the  calendar  to  which  there 
Is  no  objection.  _     ,   ^t.    « 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and 
it  is  so  ordered. 


been  reported  from  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary  with  amendments  on  page 
5  line  28.  after  the  word  "wages  .  to 
insert  "upon  conviction",  and  on  page  17. 
line  15.  after  the  word  "surety",  to  strike 
out  "of"  and  Insert  "or". 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

The  amendments  were  ordered  to  be 
engrossed  and  the  bill  to  be  read  a  third 

The  bill  was  read  the  third  time,  and 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  prmted 
In  the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  re- 
port (No.  1323).  explaining  the  purposes 

of  the  bill.  ^       ^^         „^. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows : 


SUBTITLE    n    OF    TITLE    28,    DIS- 
TRICT OF  COLUMBIA  CODE 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
proceed  to  the  consideration  of  calendar 
order  No,  1260.  H-R.  11486. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  A  bill  (H-R. 
11466)  to  enact  subtitle  n,  "Other  Com- 
mercial Transactions."  of  title  28.  "Com- 
mercial Instruments  and  TransacUons, 
of  the  District  of  Columbia  Code,  and 
for  other  purposes.      

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration 
of  the  bill? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill,  which  had 


The  purpose  of  this  bill  is  to  revise,  codify. 
and  enact  subtitle  II.  "Other  Conunerclal 
Transactions."  of  title  28.  "Commercial  In- 
struments and  Transactions,"  of  the  District 
of  Columbia  Code.  Subtitle  I,  the  Uniform 
Commercial  Code,  was  enacted  by  Public  Law 
88-243.  effective  as  of  January  1,  1965.  In- 
asmuch as  the  uniform  Commercial  Code 
repealed  and  superseded  the  majority  of 
sections  In  the  existing  title  28.  It  has  become 
necessary  to  rearrange  the  remaining  sections 

°'S?  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  of  the 
House  has  undertaken  a  comprehensive  pro- 
Kram  of  enacting  all   the  titles  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  Code.     In  1963.  in  further- 
ance of  this  program,  the  House  passed  Pub- 
lic Law  88-241,  enacting  titles  11  to  17  of  the 
District  of   Columbia   Code,   embracing  the 
laws  relating  to  the  judiciary  ^^^    udlclal 
procedure.     There  Is  now  pending  a  bill.  H.B. 
10200.  to  enact  part  in.  consisting  of  tltlra 
18  to  21.  relating  to  decedents'  estates  and 
fiduciary  relations.     The  present  bill,  which 
has  been  drafted  by  the  committee's  law  re- 
vision counsel,  is  another  step  In  this  pro- 
gram of  enacting  the  code.     The  titles  of  the 
code  that  are  not  enacted  remain  only  prima 
facie  evidence  of  the  law,  and  are  a  consol- 
idation rather  than  a  true  codification. 

This  bin  Is  not  intended  to  make  any  sub- 
stantive change  In  existing  law.  The 
changes  are  simply  those  of  style  and  lan- 
guage Intended  to  conform  with  the  uniform 
style  adopted  In  this  codification  project. 
Redundant,  awkward,  and  obsolete  terms 
have  been  eliminated. 

The  courts  have  held  on  numerous  occa- 
sions that  in  bUls  of  this  kind  changes  In 
lanjmage  wUl  not  be  considered  a  change  in 
sutotance  unless   a  clear  Intent  to  change 
the  substance  Is  manifested  by  the  Congress. 
The  subject  matter  of  this  bUl  comprises 
the  sections  of  eight  chapters  of  the  e^Ung 
title  28.  which  were  not  repealed  by  Public 
Law  88-243.  except  chapter  21.  which  Is  to  be 
transferred  editorially  to  title  22.  as  It  relates 
to  criminal  offenses,  and  chapter  23  which 
Is  proposed  to  be  Incorporated  in  tlUe  21  by 
H.B    10200,  to  enact  part  m  of  the  District 
of  Columbia  Code.     Also,  five  other  sections 
are  being  transferred,  by  section  3  of  the  blu, 
to  part  n  of  the  District  of  Columbia  Code, 
as  enacted  by  PubUc  Law  88-241. 


States  Code  in  order  to  provide  that  a 
disability  which  has  been  rated  at  or 
above  a  certain  percentage  for  20  or  more 
years  may  not  thereafter  be  reduced  be- 
low such  percentage.    

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  biU? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
is  open  to  amendment.  If  there  be  no 
amendment  to  be  proposed,  the  question 
is  on  the  third  reading  and  passage  of 
the  bill. 

The  bill  (H.R.  8925)  was  ordered  to  a 
third  reading,  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
(No.  1324),  explaining  the  purposes  of 
the  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows 


This  bill  amends  existing  law  to  provide 
that  a  disability  which  has  been  continu- 
ously rated  at  or  above  a  given  percentage  for 
20  or  more  years  for  the  purposes  of  service- 
connected  compensation,  under  laws  admin- 
istered   by    the    Veterans'    Administration, 
shall  not  thereafter  be  rated  at  any  lesser 
percentage  except  upon  a  showing  that  the 
rating  was  based  on  fraud.     Thus,  a  30-per- 
cent rating  which  had  been  In  effect  for  20 
continuous   years   could   not   thereafter    be 
reduced  to  20  or  10  percent.     It  could  be  in- 
creased, but  if  Increased,  the  higher  rating 
would    not   be    protected    until   another   20 
years    had    elapsed.     However,    during    this 
period  the  protective  feature  would  continue 
to  apply  with  respect  to  the  30-percent  rat- 
ing,  thus  precluding  reduction  below  that 
level.     The  proposal  applies  to  each  disability 
in  the  case  of  veterans  with  multiple  disa- 
bilities. 

In  the  83d  Congress,  PubUc  Law  311  was 
enacted,  which  prohibited  the  reduction  or 
elimination  of  any  rating  for  total  disability 
which  had  been  In  effect  for  compensation, 
pension,  or  insurance  purposes  for  20  or  more 
years      -fhls  law,  which  is  now  set  forth  In 
section  110  of  tlUe  38,  United  States  Code. 
was  orlglnaUy  opposed  by  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration.    It  has  In  practice,  however, 
worked   extremely   well,   and   has   given   no 
problem  in  the  administration  of  the  varlotiB 
veterans  laws.    In  fact,  quite  the  contrary 
has  been  the  case.     It  has  eased  administra- 
tion and  reduced  administrative  costs.    The 
same  result  can  be  expected  If  this  proposal 
is  enacted  Into  law. 

The  Veterans'  Administration  has  Indi- 
cated that  that  agency  did  not  have  ade- 
quate data  on  which  to  base  an  accurate  esti- 
mate of  cost,  but,  as  Indicated  above.  It  U 
the  opinion  of  the  Committee  on  Finance 
that  the  administrative  costs  will  be  reduced 
by  enactment  of  this  bUl. 


PERMANENT  PERCENTAGE  OF  DIS- 
ABILITY AFTER  20  YEARS 

Mr  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  Uiat  the  Senate 
proceed  to  the  consideration  of  calendar 
order  No.  1261,  H.R.  8925. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
Will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  LEGisLATrvE  Clerk.  A  biU  (H.K. 
8925)   to  amend  title  38  of  the  United 


AMENDMENT   OF   ATOMIC   ENERGY 
ACT  OF  1954 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
proceed  to  the  consideration  of  calendar 
No.  1262,  S.  3075. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
bUl  will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  Legislatwe  Clerk.  A  bill  (S. 
3075)  to  amend  the  Atomic  Energy  Act 
of  1954,  as  amended,  and  for  other 
purposes. 
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The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
thebiU? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill,  which  waa 
ordered  to  be  engrossed  for  a  third  read- 
ing, read  the  third  time,  and  passed,  as 
follows : 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  Statet  of 
America  m  Cong'-ess  assembled.  That  sub- 
section 2  b.  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1954. 
as  amended.  Is  deleted 

Sec.  2.  Subsection  2  h  of  the  Atomic 
Energy  Act  of  1954.  as  amended.  Is  deleted. 

Sec.  3  Subsection  3  c  >jf  the  .Atomic 
Energy  Act  of  1954.  as  amended,  is  amended 
to  read  as  follows 

"c.  a  program  for  Government  contri-l  of 
the  poBsesBlon.  use.  and  production  of  atomic 
energy  and  special  nuclear  material,  whether 
owned  by  the  Ciovernment  or  others,  so  di- 
rected as  to  make  the  niaxlrnum  contribution 
to  the  common  defense  and  security  and  the 
nntlonai  welfare  and  'o  provide  continued 
assurance  of  the  Clovernment  s  ability  to 
enter  Into  and  enforce  agreements  with  na- 
tions or  groups  of  nations  for  the  control  of 
special  nuclear  materials  !ind  atomic 
weapons." 

Sec.  4.  Section  52  of  the  Atomic  Energy 
Act  of  1954,  as  amended.  Is  repealed  All 
rights,  title,  and  interest  in  and  to  any  -spe- 
cial nuclear  material  vested  in  the  United 
States  solely  by  virtue  of  the  provisions  of 
the  first  sentence  of  such  section  52,  and  not 
by  any  other  transaction  authorized  by  the 
Atomic  Energy  .Act  of  1954  as  amended  or 
other  applicable  law.  are  hereby  e.xtlngulshed 

Sec.  5.  Subsection  53  a  <if  the  .Atomic  En- 
ergy Act  of  1954,  as  amended,  between  the 
words  "The  Commission'  and  "such  mate- 
rial" is  amended  to  read  as  follows 

"a.  The  Commission  Is  authorized  ill  to 
issue  licenses  to  transfer  or  receive  In  In- 
terstate commerce,  transfer  deliver,  acquire, 
possess,  own.  receive  possession  of  or  title 
to,  import,  or  export  under  the  terms  of  an 
agreement  for  cooperation  arranged  pur- 
suant to  section  123.  special  nuclear  ma- 
terial, (Hi  to  make  special  nuclear  material 
available  for  the  period  of  the  license,  and, 
111)  to  distribute  special  nuclear  material 
within  the  United  states  to  quallhed  appli- 
cants requesting  such   material-    ' 

Sec.  6.  Subsection  53  c.  of  the  -Atomic 
Energy  Act  of  1954.  as  amended,  is  amended 
to  read  as  follows 

"c.  (1)  The  Commission  may  distribute 
special  nuclear  material  licensed  under  this 
section  by  sale.  le<use  lease  with  option  to 
buy,  or  grant:  Provided,  hnu-firr.  That  un- 
less otherwise  authorized  by  law.  the  Com- 
mission shall  not  after  December  31.  1970 
distribute  special  nuclear  material  except  by 
sale  to  any  p€rsf)n  who  possesses  or  oper- 
ates s  utilization  facility  under  a  license  is- 
sued pursuant  to  section  103  or  104  b  for 
use  in  the  course  of  activities  under  stich 
license;  nor  shall  the  Commission  permit 
any  such  person  after  June  30.  1973.  to  C'>n- 
tlnue  leasing  for  use  in  the  course  of  such 
activities  special  nuclear  material  previously 
leased  to  such  person  by  the  Comnils.sion 

"(2)  The  Commission  shall  establish  rea- 
sonable sales  prices  for  the  special  nuclear 
material  licensed  and  distributed  by  sale 
under  this  section  Such  sales  prices  shall 
be  established  on  a  nondlscrlmlnat^jry  basis 
which,  in  the  opinion  nt  the  Commission. 
win  provide  reasonable  compensation  to  the 
Government  for  such  special  nuclear  mate- 
rial. 

"(3)  The  Commission  is  authorized  to 
enter  Into  agreements  with  licensees  for  such 
period  of  time  as  the  Commission  may  deem 
necessary  or  desirable  to  distribute  to  such 
licensee*  such  quantities  of  special  nuclear 


material  as  may  be  neceasiu-y  for  the  conduct 
of  the  licensed  activity  In  such  agreements, 
the  Commisslin  may  agree  to  repurchase  any 
special  nuclear  material  licensed  and  dis- 
tributed by  sale  which  is  not  consumed  In 
the  cTjurse  of  the  licensed  activity,  or  any 
uranium  remalnlna;  after  Irradiation  of  ,«uch 
.specUU  nuclear  material,  at  a  repurchase  price 
not  to  exceed  the  Comml-sslon's  sale  price 
for  comparable  special  nuclear  material  or 
uranium  in  effect  at  the  time  of  delivery 
of  such  material  to  the  Commission 

"(4 1  The  C'onmilsslon  m.iy  make  a  rea- 
sonable chiu-ge,  determined  pursu.^nt  to  this 
section,  for  the  use  of  special  nuclear  niate- 
rlal  licensed  and  distributed  by  lease  under 
subsection  53  a  il).  (2)  or  (4)  and  shall 
make  a  reasonable  charge  determined  pur- 
suant ti)  this  section  for  the  use  of  special 
nuclear  material  licensed  and  distributed  by 
lease  under  subsection  53  a  (3(  The  Com- 
mission shall  establish  criteria  In  writing 
for  the  determlnarlon  of  whether  special  nu- 
clear m.iterlal  will  be  distributed  by  s?rant 
and  for  the  determination  of  whether  u 
chart;e  will  be  made  for  the  use  of  special 
nuclear  materlil  licensed  and  distributed  by 
lease  under  subsection  53  a.  ili.  (2)  or  (4i, 
Considering.  >  mong  other  things,  whether 
the  licensee  Is  a  nonprofit  or  eleemosynary  in- 
stitution and  the  purposes  for  which  the 
special  nuclear  material  will  be  used.  ' 

Sec  7  Subsection  53  d  of  the  Atomic  En- 
ergy Act  of  1954.  as  amended.  Is  amended 
by  adding  the  words  "by  lease"  after  the 
word  "distributed",  and  by  amending  sub- 
section d   (5)  to  read  as  follows : 

"(5)  with  respect  to  speci.ii  nucle.ir  mate- 
rial consumed  in  a  facility  licensed  pursuant 
to  section  103,  the  Commission  shall  make  a 
further  charge  equivalent  to  the  sale  price 
for  similar  special  nuclear  material  estab- 
lished by  the  Commls-sion  In  accordance  with 
subsection  53  c  i  2 1 .  and  the  Commission  may 
make  such  a  charge  with  respect  to  such 
material  consumed  in  a  facility  licensed  pur- 
suant to  section  104  " 

Sec.  8.  Subsection  53  e  of  the  Atomic  En- 
ergy .Act  of  1954.  as  amended,  is  amended  by 
deleting  subsection  53  e   (  1 1 . 

Sec  9  Section  54  of  the  Atomic  Energy 
.\ct  of  1954.  ;is  amended.  Is  amended  by  add- 
ing the  following  at  the  end  thereof: 

"The  Commission  may  agree  to  repurchase 
any  special  nuclear  material  distributed  un- 
der a  sale  arrangement  pursuant  to  this  sec- 
tion which  Is  not  consumed  in  the  course  of 
the  activities  conducted  In  accordance  with 
the  agreement  for  cooperation,  or  any 
uranium  remaining  after  Irradiation  of  such 
special  nuclear  material,  at  a  repurch.ise 
price  not  to  exceed  the  CommLsslon's  sale 
price  for  comparable  special  nuclear  material 
or  uranium  In  effect  at  the  time  of  delivery 
of  such  material  to  the  Commission.  The 
Commission  m.iv  also  agree  to  purchase,  con- 
sistent with  and  within  the  period  of  the 
agreement  for  cooperation.  sp»eclal  nuclear 
material  prfxluced  In  a  nuclear  reactor  ''^- 
cated  outside  the  United  States  through  the 
use  of  special  nuclear  material  which  was 
leased  or  sold  pursuant  to  this  section  Un- 
der any  such  agreement,  the  Comml.sslon 
shall  purchase  only  such  material  ius  is  deliv- 
ered to  the  Cc^mmlsslon  rturlni?  any  perUxl 
when  there  Is  In  effect  a  guar  intecd  purchase 
price  for  the  same  material  pnxluced  In  a 
nuclear  reactor  by  a  person  licensed  under 
section  104,  established  by  the  Commission 
pursuant  to  section  56,  and  the  price  to  be 
paid  shall  be  the  price  so  established  by  the 
Commission  and  m  effect  for  the  Sitine  mate- 
rial delivered  to  'he  Commission  " 

Sec  10  Section  55  of  the  .Atomic  Energy 
Act  of  1954.  as  amended.  Is  amended  to  read 
as  follows 

'Sec.  55  AcqrisrnoN  — The  Commission  la 
authorized,  to  the  extent  It  deems  necessary 
to  effectuate   the   provisions  of   this  Act,  to 


purchase  without   regard  to  the  lUmtatl**. 

m  section  54  or  any  guaranteed  purc^ 
prices  established  pursuant  to  section  M 
and  to  take,  requisition,  condemn,  or  othlf' 
wl.se  acquire  any  special  nuclear  tnateruj^ 
any  Interest  therein.  Any  contract  of  duV 
chase  made  under  this  section  may  be  la^ 
without  regard  to  the  provi6lon.s  of  aecual 
3709  of  the  Revised  Statutes,  as  amende 
upon  certification  by  the  Commission  t^ 
such  actl<in  Is  necessary  In  the  Interejt  J 
the  common  defense  and  security,  or  nno 
a  showing  by  the  Commission  that  ad^" 
tislng  Is  not  rea.s(mably  practicable  Pjj[ 
tial  and  advance  payments  may  be  nmjl 
under  contracts  for  such  purixisea.  j,j- 
compensation  shall  be  made  fur  any  right 
property,  or  Interest  In  property  taken 
requisitioned,  or  condemned  under  thii 
section  " 

Sec.  11.  Section  56  of  the  Atomic  Enerey 
Act  of  1954.  as  amended,  Is  amended  to  read 
as  follows: 

"Sec.  56  Guar.\nteed  Purch.ase  Pricis  — 
The  Commls.clon  shall  establish  guaranteed 
purchase  prices  for  plutonlum  produced  In  a 
nucle.u-  reactor  by  a  person  licensed  under 
section  104  and  delivered  to  the  Conamlsglon 
before  January  1.  1971  The  Commission 
shall  also  establish  for  such  periods  of  time 
as  It  may  deem  necessary  but  not  to  exceed 
ten  years  as  to  any  such  period,  guaranteed 
purchiise  prices  for  uranium  enriched  In  the 
Isouipe  233  produced  In  a  iiuclcar  reactor  by 
a  person  licensed  under  section  104  and  de- 
livered to  the  Commission  wllhm  the  period 
of  the  guarantee.  Guaranteed  purchaw 
prices  established  under  the  authority  of 
this  section  shall  not  exceed  the  Commis- 
sion's determination  of  the  estimated  value 
of  plutonlum  or  uranium  enriched  In  the 
Isotope  233  as  fuel  In  nuclear  reactors,  and 
such  prices  shall  be  established  on  a  non- 
discriminatory basis:  Prnrtd-ed,  That  the 
Commission  Is  authorized  to  establish  such 
guaranteed  purchase  prices  only  for  such 
plutoniimi  or  uranium  enriched  In  the  Iso- 
tope 233  as  the  Commission  shall  determine 
Is  produced  through  the  use  of  special  nu- 
clear material  which  was  lea.sed  or  sold  by 
the  Commission  pursuant  to  section  53." 

Sec.  12.  Section  57  of  the  Atomic  Energy 
Act  of  1954.  as  amended.  Is  amended  to  read 
as  follows 

"Sec.  57  PROHiBmoN. — 

"a.  Unless  authorized  by  a  general  or  spe- 
cific license  Issued  by  the  Commission,  which 
the  Commission  Is  authorized  to  Issue  pur- 
suant to  section  53.  no  person  may  transfer 
or  receive  In  Interstate  commerce,  transfer, 
deliver,  acquire,  own,  posses^,  receive  possee- 
slon  of  or  title  to.  or  import  Into  or  export 
from  the  United  States  any  special  nuclear 
material. 

"b.  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  person  to 
directly  or  indirectly  engage  In  the  produc- 
tion of  any  special  nuclear  material  outside 
of  the  United  Stiites  except  i  I  )  under  an 
agreement  for  cooperation  nuide  pursuant  to 
seitlon  123  or  i2i  upon  authorization  by  the 
CommLsslon  after  a  determination  that  such 
activity  will  not  be  Inimical  to  the  interest 
of  the  United  Suites 

"c.  The  Commission  shall  not  — 

"(1)  distribute  any  special  nuclear  ma- 
terial to  any  person  for  a  use  which  Ls  not 
under  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  United  SUtee 
except  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  section 
54:  or 

■■i2)  distribute  any  special  nuclear  ma- 
terial or  Issue  a  license  pursuant  U)  section 
53  to  anv  person  within  the  United  Stat« 
If  the  Commission  finds  that  the  distribu- 
tion of  such  special  nuclear  power  material 
to  the  Issuance  of  such  license  would  be  In- 
imical to  the  common  defense  and  security 
or  would  constitute  an  unreasonable  risk  to 
the  health  and  safety  of  the  public." 


l96Jt 

n    Section  68  of  the  Atomic  Energy 
Acfof  ;954  asamended.  is  amended  to  read 

^s  follow-s  __Before  the  Commission 

■'^.^.hes   anv    guaranteed   purchase   price 
subllshes   an\    B  nerlod  in  ac- 
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more  than  three  days)  unless  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee by  resolution  in  writing  waives  the 
conditions  of,  or  all  or  any  portion  of,  such 
forty-five-day  period." 

Sec.  17.  Section  171  of  the  Atomic  Energy 
Act  of  1954,  as  amended,  is  amended  by  delet- 


esubllshes   au>    «*""";""Hr«.  nerlod  in  ac-  Act  of  1954,  as  amenaea,  is  amc^ivi^  "j  "--— 

or  g^"*f""^^^^  P""""^  n!ts^o,L  of  s^tlon  56.  Ing  the  phrase  "52  (with  respect  to  the  mate 

cordance  with  the  P  o;^«i°^  °the  waiver  of  rial  for  which  the  United  States  Is  required 

':  establishes  any  criteria    or  the^-alv^^^^^  ^  ^^^  ^^^^  ^[f  P^r^^'^^-'.v.'arr  '  43  "7n 

any  charge   ^°^  .^^^  "^rstrlbuted  under  sec-  sentence;  and  by  adding     55     after     43,     In 

„,tprtal  licensed  and  aisinouLcu  ^ sentence. 


material  licensed  ""^  "              .  -h   purchase  the  first  sentence. 

lion  53,  the  proposed  8^^^'*"^^.^'*   ^ScKi    or  Se«.   18.   Subsection   183a.   of   the  Atomic 

^iJ^ce,  gu-^^f -'i  PeToJruch'^ch^rg^sh^l  be  Energy  Act  of  1954,  as  amended.  Is  deleted. 

Criteria  for    f  .^^f  5^„°\'^com^rnlttee   and   a  Sbc.  19.  Section  184  of  the  AtomU:  Energy 

submitted   to   tneo^      ^^^^^  ^^^^^^  ^^^^^  ^^^  ^^  ^^^^  ^^  amended,  is  amended  by  add- 

Pf^''^.°..  'I- 'session    (in  computing  such  mg  the  words  "or  special  nuclear  materlal^^ 


r;  f  fli  davs  there  shall  be  excluded  the 

^;    -'in  which  either  House  Is  not  In  session 

^^V  use  of  id'ournment  for  more  than  three 

TiT   Provided,   however.   That   the   Joint 

?  ;rnmUtee    after   having  received  the   pro- 

^^Lnar  uiteed  purchase  price,  guaranteed 
5x«ed  guaranteea  P  ^^^^^^^    ^^^    ^^^ 

Tuver"  f  s'u  h  clTrge,  may  by  resolution  In 
wling  waive  the  conditions  of.  or  all  or  any 
*  r  ion  of.  such  forty-flve-day  period." 
^  l^r  14  section  105  of  the  Atomic  Energy 
*.■;  of  1154  as  amended.  Is  amended  by  de- 
fet  ng  the  Phrase  ".  including  the  provisions 

wh  vest  title  to  all  special  nuclear  mate- 
S;  in  Jhe  uluted  States."  from  the  first  sen- 
tence  of  subsection  105  a, 

SEC  15  section  123  of  the  Atomic  Energy 
Act  of  1954,  ns  amended,  is  amended  by  add- 
ing ••53.'  after   the  word  "sections"  In  the 

^'sEr^rsecilon  161  of  the  Atomic  Energy 


Aft  of  1954.  as  amended,  is  amended  by  add 
ine  thereto  the  following  new  subsection: 

■V  (Ai  enter  Into  contracts  with  per- 
sons licensed  under  section  53  63  103  or 
S  for  such  periods  of  time  as  the  Commis- 
sion mav  deem  necessary  or  desirable  to  pro- 
vide after  December  31,  1968.  for  the  pro- 
ducing or  enriching  of  special  nuclear  ma- 
terial in  facilities  owned  by  the  Commission; 

"  '.Bi  enter  Into  contracts  to  provide,  after 
December  31.  1968.  for  the  producing  or  en- 
nching  of  si>eclal  nuclear  material  in  faclll- 
"t'es  owned  by  the  Commission  In  accordance 
with  and  within  the  period  of  an  agreement 
for  cooperation  arranged  pursuant  to  section 
p?  while  comparable  services  are  made  avall- 
Able  pursuant  to  paragraph  (A)  of  this  sub- 
section: 

p-nvidrd.  That  ( 1 1  prices  for  services  under 
paragraph    (A)    of   this   subsection   shall  be 
established    on    a    nondiscriminatory    basis; 
Hi)  prices  for  services  under  paragraph  (B) 
of  this  stibsection  shall  be  no  less  than  prices 
under  paragraph  (A)  of  this  subsection;  and 
mil  any  prices  established  under  this  sub- 
section "shall  be  on  a  basis  which  will  pro- 
vide reasonable  compensation  to  the  Govern- 
ment: .4nd  prortded  further,  That  the  Com- 
mission to  the  extent  necessary  to  assure  the 
n..ilntenance  of  a  viable  domestic  uranium 
Ir.dustrv.   shall   not   offer   such   services  for 
source  or  special   nuclear  materials  of  for- 
eign origin  intended  for  use  In  a  utilization 
farllltv  within  or  under  the  Jurisdiction  of 
the  United   States.     The   Commission   shall 
est.iblish  criteria  in  writing  setting  forth  the 
terms  and  conditions  under  which  services 
provided  under  this  subsection  shall  be  made 
available  including  the  extent  to  which  such 
services  will  be  made  available  for  source  or 
special  n\iclear  material  of  foreign  origin  In- 
tended for  use  In  a  utilization  facility  with- 
in or  under  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  United 
States    Provided.  That  before  the  Commis- 
sion esubllshes  such  criteria,  the  proposed 
criteria  shall  be  submitted  to  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee, and  a  period  of  forty-five  days  shall 
ellipse  while  Congress  Is  in  session  (In  com- 
puting the  forty-five  days  there  shall  be  ex- 
cluded the   days  In  which  either  House  Is 
not  in  session  l>ecause  of  adjovirmnent  f<»' 


after  "other  lien  upon  any  facility"  in  the 
second  sentence;  and  by  deleting  the  word 
"property"  in  the  second  sentence  and  sub- 
stituting the  word  "facility"  in  lieu  there- 
of. 

Sec.  20.  Nothing  in  this  Act  shall  be 
deemed  to  diminish  existing  authority  of 
the  United  States,  or  of  the  Atomic  Energy 
Commission  under  the  Atomic  Energy  Act 
of  1954.  as  amended,  to  regulate  source,  by- 
product, and  special  nuclear  material  and 
production  and  utilization  facilities,  or  to 
control  such  materials  and  facilities  exported 
from  the  United  States  by  imposition  of 
governmental  guarantees  and  security  safe- 
guards with  respect  thereto,  in  order  to  as- 
sure the  common  defense  and  security  and 
to  protect  the  health  and  safety  of  the  pub- 
lic, or  to  reduce  the  responsibility  of  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission  to  achieve  such 
objectives. 

Sec.  21.  This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Pri- 
vate Ownership  of  Special  Nuclear  Materials 
Act." 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  re- 
port (No.  1325),  explaining  the  purposes 
of  the  bUl. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

This  bin,  as  reported  by  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee on  Atomic  Energy,  would  amend  the 
Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1954  to  accomplish  the 
following  principal  purposes: 

1.  Termination  of  mandatory  Government 
ownership  of  sF>ecial  nuclear  materials  (sec. 
4)  ■  The  bill  would  repeal  section  52  of  the 
Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1954  which  requires 
mandatory  Government  ownership  of  all  spe- 
cial nuclear  material  within  or  under  the 
Jurisdiction  of  the  United  States.  Provision 
for  the  continued  effective  regulation  and 
control  of  such  materials  Is  assured  In  other 
sections  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1954  as 
amended  by  this  bill. 

2.  Mandatory  private  ownership  (sec.  6)  : 
The  bill  would  authorize  the  Atomic  Energy 
Commission  to  lease,  sell,  or  grant  special 
nuclear  material.  However,  unless  otherwise 
authorized  bv  law,  the  Commission  could 
not,  after  December  31,  1970,  distribute  spe- 
cial nuclear  material  except  by  sale  to  a  per- 
son owning  or  operating  a  nuclear  power  re- 
actor If  the  material  is  intended  lor  use  in 
such  reactor.  After  June  30.  1973.  unless 
otherwise  authorized  by  law,  all  special 
nuclear  material  previously  leased  to  a  per- 
son owning  or  operating  a  nuclear  power  re- 
actor for  use  in  such  reactor,  would  have  to 
be  converted  to  private  ownership,  unless 
otherwise  authorized  by  law. 

3  Authorization  to  repurchase  special  nu- 
clear material  distributed  by  the  Atomic  En- 
ergy Commission  (sec.  6):  The  bill  would 
authorize  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission  to 
enter  Into  agreements  to  repurchase  any  spe- 
cial nuclear  material  which  has  been  distrib- 
uted by  the  Commission  by  sale  but  which  Is 
not  consumed  In  the  course  of  a  licensed 


activity.  The  Conunission  could  not,  how- 
ever, agree  to  repurchase  unused  or  uncon- 
sumed  special  nuclear  material  obtained  from 
the  Commission  through  a  "toll  enrichment" 
arrangement   of    the    type    described    in    5, 

below. 

4.  Direction  to  establish  guaranteed  pur- 
chase prices  for  special  nuclear  material  pro- 
duced in  certain  licensed  reactors  (sec,  11)  : 
The  bill  directs  the  Atomic  Energy  Commis- 
sion to  establish  guaranteed  purchase  prices 
for  plutonlum  produced  in  a  reactor  licensed 
under  section  104  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Act 
of    1954   and   delivered   to   the   Commission 
before  January  1.  1971.    The  Commission  is 
also  directed  to  establish  guaranteed  purchase 
prices    for    periods   of    up    to    10    years    for 
uranium  enriched   in  the  isotope  233,  pro- 
duced In  a  reactor  licensed  under  section  104 
and  delivered  to  the  Commission  within  the 
period  of   the  guarantee.    The  Commission 
could   establish   such   guaranteed   purchase 
prices  only  for  that  plutonlum  or  uranium 
enriched  In  the  isotope  233  which  the  Com- 
mission shall  determine  Is  produced  through 
the  use  of  special  nuclear  material  sold  or 
leased  by  the  Commission. 

5.  Authorization  for  uranium  enrichment 
services   (sec.  16)  :  The  bill  would  authorize 
the  Atomic  Energy  Commission  to  enter  Into 
arrangements  with  domestic  licensees  for  the 
furnishing  of  uranium  enrichment  services 
to  such  licensees.     Contracts  for  this  purpose 
could  also  be  executed  on  an  International 
basis  In  accordance  with  an  agreement  for 
cooperation  entered  Into  pursuant  to  section 
123   of  the  Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1954.     A 
system  of  uranium  enrichment  services,  or 
"toll    enrichment."    contemplates   that   the 
Commission  would  agree  to  accept  delivery 
from  the   purchaser  of  depleted  or  normal 
uranlimi  (defined  in  the  Atomic  Energy  Act 
of   1954   as  "source  material")    or   enriched 
uranium  and   deliver  to  the  piu-chaaer  an 
appropriate  quantity  of  uranium  containing 
a  higher  concentration  of  the  Isotope  U»>. 
The  purchaser  would  pay  the  Commission's 
charge  for  enriching  services — a  charge  based 
generally  upon  the  cost  of  doing  necessary 
processing  or  "separative"  work  In  the  Gov- 
ernment's diffusion  plants.     Under  the  bill, 
these  services  could  not  commence  until  Jan- 
uary   1,    1969,    although    contracts    for    this 
purpose  could  be  executed  at  any  time  after 
the  enactment  of  this  bill. 

6.  Authorization  to  repurchase  special  nu- 
clear material  distributed  abroad  and  other 
International    purchase    arrangements    (sec. 
9 )  :   The  bill  authorizes  the  Commission  to 
enter  into  long-term  contracts  to  repurchase 
special  nuclear  material  which  has  been  dis- 
tributed to  other  nations  by  sale  pursuant  to 
section  54  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1954 
for  use  in  a  nuclear  reactor  and  which  Is  not 
consumed  or  is  depleted  in  such  reactor.    The 
bill  would  also  authorize  the  Commission  to 
purchase  plutonlum  and  uranium  eruriched  In 
the  Isotope  233.  produced  in  reactors  through 
the  use  of  special  nuclear  material  leased  or 
sold  by  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission.    The 
prices  for  such  material  would  be  governed 
by  the  same  standards  applicable  to  Atomic 
Energy  Commission  licensees.    (See  4,  above.) 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.    Mr.  President,  that 
concludes  the  call  of  the  calendar. 


COMMITTEES       AUTHORIZED       TO 
MEET   DURING    SENATE   SESSION 
UNTIL  NOON  TOMORROW 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.     Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  com- 
mittees of  the  Senate  may  be  authorized 
to  meet  until  noon  tomorrow. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  There  being  no  objection,  it 
Is  so  ordered. 
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TRANSACTION  OP  ADDITIONAL 
ROUTINE  BUSINESS 

By  unanimous  consent,  the  following 
additional  routine  business  was  trans- 
acted: 


MESSAGE  PROM  THE  HOUSE-EN- 
ROLLED BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESO- 
LUTION SIGNED 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr.  Hackney,  one  of  Its 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the 
Speaker  had  affixed  his  signature  to  the 
following  enrolled  bills  and  joint  resolu- 
tion, and  they  were  signed  by  the  Acting 
President  pro  tempore; 

H.R.  1997  An  act  to  amend  subsection  ici 
of  section  1332  ol  title  28  Unitetl  States  Code 
relating  to  diversity  of  citizenship: 

H.R.  4088.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  the  In- 
duBtrlal  Tractor  ParU  Co  .  Inc  : 

HR.  4871.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Glenn 
C   Delta  and  others; 

H.R.  7751.  An  act  to  extend  certain  con- 
struction authority  U)  the  .\dralnl.s:rator  of 
Veterans'  Affairs  In  order  U>  provide  adequate 
veterans'  honpltal  facilities  in  Uys  Anijeles. 
Calif.: 

HJl.  aaai.  An  act  to  amend  section  612. 
title  38.  United  States  Code,  to  authorize 
dental  serrlces  and  treatment  In  cases  where 
discharges  were  corrected  by  competent  au- 
thority from  dishonorable  to  conditions  other 
than  dishonorable: 

H  R.  9373.  An  act  to  remove  a  cloud  on  the 
title  of  certain  property  owned  by  Wllmer 
Allers  and  Jane  B  AUers.  both  of  Malln. 
Or  eg.; 

H.R.  9631.  An  act  to  Increase  "iie  authoriza- 
tion for  appropriation  for  continuing  work 
In  the  BClssourl  River  Basin  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior: 

HJl.  10810.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  con- 
veyance of  certain  real  property  under  the 
control  of  the  Administrator  of  Veterans' 
Affairs; 


H  R.  10611  An  act  to  provide  tor  the  con- 
veyance of  i-ertaln  real  property  under  the 
control  of  the  Administrator  of  Veterans' 
Affairs. 

H  R  10939  An  art  making  appr  iprUtl'Uis 
for  the  Department  -f  Defense  f  r  the  tlMal 
year  ending  June  30,  1965.  and  for  other 
purpose*. 

HH  11049  An  act  to  adjust  the  rates  of 
basic  C'lmpensiitlon  of  certiiln  ufflt-ers  and 
employees  In  the  Federal  G' >vernnient.  and 
for  other  purposr^s:  and 

HJ  Res  925  Joint  resolution  creating  a 
Joint  committee  to  rummemorate  the  100th 
anniversary  of  the  2d  Inaugural  of  Abrahiim 
Llliculn 


without  objection,  the  report  wlU  be 
printed,  as  requested  by  the  Senator  from 
Arizona. 

ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
move,  under  the  order  prevlou.sly  entered, 
that  the  Senate  now  stand  In  adjourn- 
ment until  10  a.m.  tomorrow. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  (at  8 
o'clock  and  15  minutes  p.m.  >  the  Senate 
adjourned,  under  the  previous  order,  un- 
til Uimorrow.  Friday.  August  7,  1964.  at 
10  o'clock  a.m. 


CONSTRUCTION,  OPE'JIATION.  AND 
MALNTENANCK  OF  CENTRAL 
ARIZONA  PROJECT— REPORT 

OP  A  COMMITTEE— ADDITIONAL 
VIEWS,  MINORITY  VIEWS,  AND 
INDIVIDUAL  VIEWS  'S.  REPT.  NO. 
13301 

Mr  HA"VT)EN.  Mr.  President,  from 
the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs.  I  report  favorably,  with  an 
amendment,  the  bill  uS  1658'  to  author- 
ize, construct,  operate,  and  maintain  the 
central  Arizona  project,  Arizona-New 
Mexico,  and  for  other  purposes,  and  I 
submit  a  report  thereon.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  tb.e  report  be  prinU^d. 
tOK'ether  with  additional  views  of  the 
Senators  from  Nrw  Mr.Kico  (Mr.  Ander- 
son and  Mr  Me(  hkm  I  additional  views 
of  the  Senator  from  Utah  [Mr.  Moss], 
minority  views  of  Senators  Alk^tt,  Dom- 
iNicK,  and  Simpson,  and  also  the  Indi- 
vidual views  of  the  Senator  from  Califor- 
nia tMr.  KrrHsrI,  which  are  to  be  tiled 
later. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Tlu-  re- 
port will  b*'  ri-ceivcd  and  printed,  and  the 
bill  will  be  placed  on  the  calendar;  and. 


NOMINATIONS 


Executive  nominations  received  by  the 
Senate  August  6,  1964 : 

U.S.  ArroRNEY 

Francisco  A  Gil.  Jr  .  of  Puerto  Rico  to  be 
U.S.  attorney  for  the  district  of  Puerto  Rico 
fi>r  the  term  of  4  years.  He  Is  now  serving 
in  this  otncc  under  an  appointment  which 
expired  August  »5.  196'3 

SECURrriis    AND    Exchange    Commission 

Fr,incl8    H     Wheat,   of   California,   to  be  » 
member  of  the  Securities  and  Exch.inge  Com- 
mission for  the  remainder  of  the  term  expir- 
ing June  5.   1966,  vice  William  Lucius  Gary. 
CouNcu.  or  Economic  Advisers 

Otto  Ecltsteln.  of  Massachusetts,  to  be  » 
member  of  the  Council  of  Economic  Advisers. 


CONFIRMATION 

Executive  nomination  confirmed  by  the 
Senate  August  6,  1964: 

Department  of  State 

Harry  C.  McPherson,  Jr  ,  of  the  District  of 
C\)luinbla,  to  be  an  Assistant  Secretary  of 
State. 


EXTENSIONS    OF    REMARKS 


No  Quotas  on  Meat  Imports 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  HAROLD  D.  DONOHUE 

or    MASSACH  U3ITT3 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  August  6.  1964 

Mr.  DONOHUE  Mr,  Speaker.  I  very 
earnestly  urge  and  very  deeply  hope  thLs 
House  will  perseveringly  reject  recent 
Senate  acUon.  for  whatever  dubious  rea- 
sons, placing  drastic  quotas  on  imjxirts 
of  beef,  veal,  and  other  meats. 

This  unwise  gesture  and  projection 
will  Inevitably  result,  without  necessity. 
In  general  Increases  in  many  meat  prices, 
especially  for  our  eastern  families,  arous- 
ing retaliatory  resentment  against  us  In 
Australia.  New  Zealand,  and  Latin 
American  coimtrles  and  it  will  seriously 
Impair  our  efforts  to  preserve  a  European 
market  for  U.S.  farm  products. 

Mr.  SF>eaker.  our  agriculture  experts 
offer  clear  and  convincing  evidence  that 
these  particular  meat  imports  are  not 
responsible  for  low  cattle  prices  and  the 


US.  Tariff  Commission  reports  su.staln 
that  evidence 

In  .summan>-  the  reasons  advanced  for 
Imposing  quotas  arc  not  tenable,  meat 
prices  win  be  unnecessarily  Increased, 
confidence  In  American  etTorts  toward 
freer  world  trade  will  be  undermined, 
re.sentment  will  be  unhappily  excited  and 
our  tarifl  negotiation  procedures  that 
are  now  goinu'  on  will  be  seriously  ui)set. 
In  effect.  Mr  Speaker,  this  is  bad  legLsla- 
tlon  that  should  be  unyieldingly  re- 
jected, in  the  national  interest,  by  this 
House  and  I  trust  that  it  will  be  at  the 
proper  time 


several  colleagues  and  I  missed  a  quo- 
rum call  today  because  of  the  fact  the 
bells  had  not  rung  In  the  corridor  of  the 
Old  House  Oflice  Building  and  that  the 
electrician  had  been  notified  of  this  mat- 
ter and  was  checking  into  it. 


Reason  for  Missing  Quorum  Call 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  CLAUDE  PEPPER 

(>>     VI.i^RIDA 

I.N  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  August  6.  1964 

Mr.  PEPPER.     Mr    Speaker.  I  would 
like  to  call  to  your  attention  the  fact  that 


Testimony  of  Hon.  Richard  L.  Roudebash 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  RICHARD  L.  ROUDEBUSH 

or    INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA-nVES 

Thursday.  August  6.  1964 
Mr.  ROUDEBUSH.  Mr.  Speaker, 
there  Is  great  concern  In  Congress  about 
the  recent  Supreme  Court  decision  af- 
fecting reapportionment  of  State  legis- 
latures. 

The  Supreme  Court  has  taken  upon  It- 
self to  enter  the  legislative  field  of  gov- 
ernment by  denyliig  our  individual 
States  the  right  to  govern  themselves 
according  to  the  wishes  of  their  own 
people. 


l96Jf 

u  has  been  my  prlvUege  during  recent 

"  ^  Produce  a  series  of  bills  de- 

^f'nPd  ti  ov?^^?ome  the  great  damage 

"^^  b?  the  supreme  Court. 

'^S^ftOl  text  of  my  views  on  the  sub- 

.Jrwas  presented  recently  before  the 

Sus^  Judiciary  Committee  when  I  tesU- 

?Sm  behalf  of  my  proposed  legislation. 

Tn  order  that  the  Congress  be  apprised 

of  mv  grave  concern  and  detailed  think- 

?n.  on  this  matter,  under  unanimous 

Ssent,  I  include  my  full  testimony  in 

the  Record. 
My  testimony  follows: 

The  bcavitv  of  our  unique.  American  sys- 
tem has  been  a  cirefully  constructed  method 
„/  ^hp<-ics  and  balances. 

°'^mmately  for  generations  of  Amerlc^nB 
.nr  Pounding  Fathers  In  a  flt«h  of  genius 
Teq^^cd  since  the  dawn  of  civilization, 
^Bht  a  constitutional  system  that  has  en- 
Ibled  the  pe«iple  of  the  United  States  to  en- 
(ov  the  blessings  of  liberty. 

The  prescribed  function  of  the  three 
branches  of  Government— legislative,  execu- 
tive, and  Judicial— Is  to  act  as  a  restraint  on 

rt  IS  my  belief,  and  millions  of  other  Ameri- 
cans th.^t  the  Supreme  Court  has  usurped 
the  legislative  function  in  its  ruling  of  last 
June  15— a  ruling  that  In  effect  prohibits  the 
rieht  of  the  States  to  use  a  basis  other  than 
population  in  apportioning  membership  of 
o"e  house  of  their  State  legislatures. 

As  Justice  Potter  Stewart  stated  In  hla 
mlnorltv  opinion,  "The  Court's  draconlan 
pronouncement,  which  makes  unconstitu- 
tional the  legislatures  of  most  of  the  60 
Swtes  finds  no  support  In  the  words  of  the 
Constitution.  In  any  prior  decision  of  this 
Court,  or  in  the  175-year  political  history  of 
our  Federnl  Union,  The  rule  announced  to- 
day is  at  odds  with  the  long-eetabllahed 
principles  of  constitutional  adjudication  un- 
der the  equal  protection  clause,  and  It  stifles 
values  of  local  individuality  and  Initiative 
vital  to  the  character  of  the  Federal  Union 
which  It  was  the  genius  of  our  Constitution 

to  create." 

The  effect  of  this  ruling  on  the  rural  and 
small  town  areas  of  America  will  be  most 
harmful  To  still  the  voice  and  conscience 
of  rural  America  will  be  a  blow  to  our  rep- 
resentative form  of  Government,  and  strikes 
at  the  he:irt  of  the  Federal  system. 

The  Supreme  Court  has  gone  to  the  ex- 
treme position  of  telling  the  Individual  States 
they  no  lonper  can  govern  themselves  as  they 
please,  but  must  abide  by  the  Supreme  Coiui; 
in  Wiishinpton,  DC. 

The  role  of  the  Supreme  Court  was  en- 
visioned by  our  Founding  Fathers  as  that  of 
interpreters  of  the  Constitution,  but  the 
present  Court  has  a  minority  which  believes 
Its  duty  Is  to  make  law,  rather  than  interpret 
law 

To  alleviate  and  correct  the  damage  of  this 
Supreme  Court  ruling,  I  have  Joined  with 
other  Members  of  Congress  In  Introducing 
legislation  designed  to  get  the  Supreme  Court 
back  Into  Its  proper  role,  and  prohibit  Its 
tramplinff  traditional  States  rights  provided 
by  our  Constitution. 

Legislation  which  I  have  Introduced  on  this 
matter  Includes  H.R.  12153.  which  provides 
that  no  Federal  court  shall  have  Jurisdiction 
of  any  action  to  reapportion  one  house  of  a 
State  legislature  If  the  other  hotise  of  such 
legislature  is  apportioned  according  to  popu- 
lation, and  House  Joint  Resolution  1136, 
which  will  amend  the  Constitution  to  guar- 
antee the  right  of  any  State  to  apportion  one 
house  of  Its  legislature  on  factors  other  than 
population. 

To  authorize  both  houses  of  a  leglslatiu-e 
to  be  apportioned  on  the  basis  of  local  need 
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or  selected  Interest  or  geography  would,  of 
course,  be  unfair  and  Inimical  to  the  general 
public  interest. 

But,  by  the  same  token,  the  requirement 
that  both  houses  be  apportioned  strictly  on 
population  alone  would  amount  to  a  deser- 
tion of  the  rights  of  the  minority  and  to  an 
abandonment  of  the  unique  needs  of  the  In- 
dividual citizen. 

Some  i>eople  may  live  In  areas  of  high  em- 
ployment, others  In  depressed  areas  with 
high  unemplojrment.  Some  may  be  farmers, 
miners,  fishermen  or  lumt>ermen.  Some  may 
be  of  one  religion  or  national  origin  peculiar 
in  need  or  consideration  from  those  of  an- 
other religion  or  national  origin. 

Some  may  live  In  rural  areas  or  small 
towns  while  others  live  in  metropolitan  areas 
or  suburban  exjmnses.  Some  may  direct 
their  needs  toward  secondary  roads  or  super- 
highways while  others  are  more  concerned 
about  rapid  transit  systems.  Some  may  re- 
quire priority  consideration  of  Irrigation 
projects  while  others  demand  consideration 
of  water  systems. 

Between  each  group,  conflicting  Interests 
of  varying  degree  develop,  with  each  conflict 
producing  a  majority  and  a  minority.  Cer- 
tainly, the  majority  must  have  effective 
rule,  but  the  minority,  too.  Is  entitled  to 
effective  representation  lest  Important  seg- 
ments of  otu  people  be  completely  subject 
to  the  tyranny  of  a  temporary  majority. 
Abandonment  of  this  concept  will  most  cer- 
tainly convert  our  system  of  government, 
the  oldest  continuous  constitutional  govern- 
ment m  the  world,  to  something  alien  thereto 
and  potentially  dangerous  to  individual  lib- 
erty. 

It  is  correct  to  say,  as  the  Supreme  Court 
did,  that  legislators  represent  people,  not 
trees  or  acres.  But,  the  people  who  reside  In 
States  are  more  than  mere  numbers.  They 
are  people  with  dissimilar  and  sometimes 
conflicting  needs,  with  conflicting  hopes  and 
aspirations,  with  ever-changing  problems 
that  sometimes  fall  to  yield  to  computer 
logic.  Through  the  wisdom  of  the  people 
themselves,  as  represented  by  the  elected 
leaders  of  sovereign  States,  they  may  well 
decide  that  there  Is  a  need  for  representation 
of  particular  Interests  In  one  body  of  a  legis- 
lature in  contrast  to  the  representation  of 
general  interests  in  the  other  body. 

Mr.  Justice  Stewart  put  it  perfectly  when 
he  said  in  his  dissent: 

"Throughout  our  history  the  apportion- 
ments of  State  lelgslatures  have  reflected  the 
strongly  felt  American  tradition  that  the 
public  interest  Is  composed  of  many  diverse 
interests,  and  that  In  the  long  run  It  can 
better  be  expressed  by  a  medley  of  component 
voices  than  by  the  majority's  monolithic 
command.  What  constitutes  reasonable  plan 
reasonably  designed  to  achieve  this  objec- 
tive will  vary  from  State  to  State,  since  each 
State  is  unique.  In  terms  to  topography,  geog- 
raphy, demography,  history,  heterogeneity 
and  concentration  of  population,  variety  of 
social  and  economic  interests,  and  In  the 
operation  and  Interrelation  of  Its  political 
institutions." 

Making  his  point  further,  Mr.  Justice 
Stewart  continued : 

"A  system  of  legislative  apporUonment 
which  might  be  best  for  South  Dakota,  might 
be  unwise  for  Hawaii  with  Its  many  Islands, 
or  Michigan  with  its  northern  peninsula 
•  •  •  Montana  with  Its  vast  distances  Is  not 
Rhode  Island  virlth  Its  heavy  concentrations 
of  people.  I  do  know  enough  to  be  aware  of 
the  great  variations  among  the  several  States 
in  their  historic  manner  of  distributing  leg- 
islative power  of  the  Governor's  council  in 
New  England,  of  the  broad  powers  of  ini- 
tiative referendvun  retained  In  some  States 
by  the  people,  of  the  legislative  power  which 


some  States  give  to  their  Governors,  by  the 
right  of  veto  or  otherwise,  of  the  widely 
autonomous  home  rule  which  many  States 
give  to  their  cities." 

The  American  farmer  representfi  only  7 
percent  of  the  total  population  of  this  Na- 
tion. Yet  the  general  Interests  and  well- 
being  of  the  American  farmer  is  Important 
to  every  American.  The  Supreme  Court 
would  reduce  the  voice  of  the  American 
farmer  and  the  small  townsman  to  a  whisper, 
a  legislative  slave  to  the  big  cities  and  urban 
centers. 

Let  us  make  no  mistake  about  the  po- 
litical implications  of  the  Supreme  Court 
decision.  Liberal  and  socialist  leaders  in 
this  country  are  already  claiming  the  Court 
decision  as  a  victory  and  a  blow  to  con- 
servatism In  general. 

Elimination  of  farm  and  small  town  rep- 
resentaUon  In  State  leglslattires  will  stilft 
absolute  power  to  the  urban  centers  where 
the  large  population  centers  are  controlled 
by  advocates  of  liberal  spending  programs 
and  socialist  welfare  government. 

I  respectfully  request  favorable  considera- 
tion of  measures  to  retain  control  of  State 
legislatures  by  the  States.  It  Is  time  for 
this  Nation  to  determine  If  the  Constitution 
as  devised  by  the  Pounding  Fathers  is  still 
the  law  of  the  land  In  America,  or  If  this 
preclotis  document  has  been  discarded 
usurped  by  the  Supreme  Court. 
Thank  you. 


Excite  Tax  Reduction  and  Elimination 
Matt  Be  Accomplitlied  in  the  National 
Interett 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


of 


HON.  HAROLD  D.  DONOHUE 

or    MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  August  6, 1964 
Mr.   DONOHUE.     Mr.    Speaker,   the 
problem  of  what  to  do  about  Federal  war- 
time excise  taxes  continues  to  plague  the 
Congress  while  It  continues  to  penalize 
our  people  and  our  businesses.    Surely 
It  Is  time  to  deal  with  it  forthrlghtly  and 
realistically.    Reductions  made  In  a  few 
areas  have  been  too  little  and  patch- 
work proposals,  as  recently  made,  have 
been  and  should  be  rejected  because  of 
discriminatory  tendencies.    The  existing 
situation  projects  real  hardships,  con- 
tradicts the  term  "luxury"  in  this  mod- 
ern world,  and  it  is  economically  unjus- 
tifiable.    Piecemeal   corrections   should 
not  be  further  tried;  the  cure  should  be 
overall  and  complete. 

Who,  in  this  atomic  age,  can  really  feel 
that  cosmetics,  furs,  luggage,  automo- 
bUes,  television  sets,  long-distance  tele- 
phone calls,  washing  machines,  refriger- 
ators, window  air  conditioners,  and 
babies'  things  should  be  classed  as  lux- 
uries and  placed  in  the  same  category, 
for  instance,  as  tobacco  and  alcohol  for 
Federal  tax  purposes. 

Mr  Speaker,  this  Congress  could  not 
close  on  a  more  fruitful  or  happier  note 
than  the  complete  revision  and  full  re- 
peal of  the  wartime  Federal  excise  emer- 
gency taxes  on  so-caUed  luxuries  that  by 
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the  current  rule  of  economic  reality  are 
practically  fundamental  necessities. 

The  repeal  of  these  excise  taxes  would. 
according  to  expert  economic  testimony. 
eliminate  elements  of  drag  and  discrimi- 
nation in  our  fiscal  system  and  Inject  a 
further  factor  of  significant  Influence 
Into  our  economy  which  must  be  encour- 
aged to  expand,  especially  during  this 
period  of  imemployment  adjustment  to 
the  challenging  impact  of  automation. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  advised  the  House 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  has  prac- 
tically completed  their  hearings  on  this 
subject  and  I  most  earnestly  hope  we 
will  remain  in  session  until  that  distin- 
guished committee  can  prepare  and  pre- 
sent appropriate  repeal  recommenda- 
tions to  us  for  action.  If  this  is  not 
possible  then  I  most  strongly  urge  that, 
in  particular  consideration  of  the  house- 
wives and  the  workingwomen  of  this 
country,  repeal  of  these  Federal  excise 
taxes  be  made  the  first  order  of  business 
in  the  new  Congress. 


No  Substance  to  Charges  That  Ocean 
Freifht  Rates  Discriminate  Against 
American  Exporters 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  THOR  C.  TOLLEFSON 

or    WAflHOrOTON 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  August  6,  1964 

Mr.  TOLLEFSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  there 
have  been  so  many  misleading  and  er- 
roneous statements  made  to  our  House 
Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and 
Fisheries,  and  placed  in  the  Record,  that 
my  colleague,  the  trentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia [Mr.  Mmlli.ard;  and  I  presented 
a  joint  statement  to  our  committee  to  call 
attention  to  the  errors.  I  am  inserting 
It  In  the  Record  for  the  same  purpose. 
No    Substance     to     Chirge.s     Th.m     Oce.\n 

Freight      Rates      Dist  rimi.nate      .Al-ainst 

Amebican  Exporters 

Mr.  Chalnnan.  Mr.  M.au.i,i.\rd  has  asked 
that  the  record  show  that  he  subscribes  to 
the  following  statement  and  that  It  be  con- 
sidered a  Joint  expression  by  bi.'th  of  us 

The  purpose  of  the  current  Bonner  cm- 
mlttee  hearings  la  very  cle;u  It  Is  to  re-,  lew 
the  progress  that  the  Federal  Maritime  C'>m- 
mlsslon  has  made  toward  enforcing  the  dual- 
rate  contract  provisluns  for  international 
steamship  conferences  which  were  legalized 
3  years  ago  under  Public  Law  87  346 

In  those  3  years,  the  Maritime  Commission 
has  been  required  under  various  congres- 
sional mandates  and  other  pressures  to  try 
to  accomplish  this  and  a  great  many  other 
things.  If  there  have  been  delays  in  their 
programs,  there  no  doubt  are  reasonable  ex- 
planations. I  know  of  nothlni?  In  the  record 
that  reflects  adversely  upon  the  present  Com- 
mission's diligence.  determination.  and 
energy.  But.  unfortunately,  In  these  hear- 
ings, we  have  been  led  along  a  road  far  away 
from  the  Immediate  and  primary  question 
concerning  the  Implementation  of  dual-rate 
contracts. 

Our  attention  has  been  preoccupied  with 
serious  charges  against  the  steamship  con- 


ference system  itself — charges  that  have  for 
some  month  diverted  the  Maritime  Com- 
inlselon's  resources  and  abilities  away  from 
Its  foremost  responsibility — the  effective  ad- 
ministration of  the  Shipping  Act  of  1915,  as 
.imended.  for  the  purpose  of  assisting  ex- 
porters, importers,  and  the  maritime  Industry 
t.1  build  up  our  foreign  trade  under  .an  ad- 
ministration and  ground  rules  satisfactory 
and  fair  to  all  I  refer,  of  course,  t'l  the 
charges  that  disparities  between  export  and 
Import  rates  set  by  confereiices  threaten  the 
export  tr:ule  of  the  United  States  and  .td- 
versely  affect   the   balance  of  payments 

We  submit  that  It  Is  time  to  lay  these 
charges  to  rest  once  and  for  all  and  get 
along  with  the  more  Important  business  at 
hand 

Let  me  emphasize  that  there  should  be 
proper  concern  over  anything  that  Impedes 
the  foreign  trade  of  the  United  States,  par- 
ticularly exports  which  are  vital  to  our  bal- 
ance-of-payments  position  And  It  Is  en- 
tirely appropriate,  as  directed  in  section 
2121  e>  of  the  Merchant  Marine  Act.  1936. 
that  the  Maritime  CommLsslon  maintain 
surveillance  of  rate  disparities  between  out- 
bound and  inbound  rates  But  section  212 
(e»  of  the  1936  act  specincaliy  covers  only 
those  disparities  that  discriminate  agaln.st 
American  exporters.  Only  discriminatory 
disparities  call  for  action  by  the  Commission 
and  recommendations  to  Congress.  The 
CommLsslon's  wirnes.s,  who  recently,  in  testi- 
mony before  this  committee,  made  a  report 
under  section  212(e),  certainly  did  not  es- 
tablish that  any  discriminatory  disparities 
exist 

Lets  try  to  put  in  perspective  the  question 
of  ocean  freight  rate  dlsp;u-ltles.  Many  of 
us  have  been  present  at  hearings  conducted 
not  only  by  this  committee  but  by  the  Joint 
Economic  Committee  In  which  testimony  has 
been  presented  by  witnesses  from  export  in- 
dustries, from  steamship  lines,  from  confer- 
ences, and  from  Government  agencies. 

Gentlemen,  the  case  has  been  presented 
clearly,  pro  and  con  It  Is  In  the  FlEcoRn 
for  all  to  see  Therefore,  what  I  have  to  say 
Is  In  no  sense  a  prejudgment 

The  only  valid  conclusion — on  the  basis 
of  the  record  and  what  we  have  heard — Is 
that  there  Is  no  substance  to  the  sweeping 
charges  made,  and  that  such  rate  disparities 
as  do  exl.st  reflect  the  volume  flow  of  a 
commodity  "In  and  out  "  The  record  shows, 
generally  speaking,  that  where  export  rates 
for  commodities  appear  high  V  S  factory 
prices  are  so  high  as  to  preclude  exporta- 
tion even  if  they  were  carried  overseas  by 
the  steamship  companies  at  no  cost  at  all 
Exporters  of  such  producUs  are  also  stymied 
by  foreign  duties,  tariff  walls,  and  any  num- 
ber of  other  factors  on  which  the  level  of 
the   freight   rate   can   have   little   bearing 

The  charge  that  exporters  have  suffered 
competitively  because  the  freight  rates  have 
been  higher  on  certain  outbound  cargo  than 
the  rates  for  Identical  cargoes  heading  in- 
bound Is  disproved  by  the  fact  that  the  same 
Item  in  foreign  trade  does  not  move  both 
ways  between  the  same  countries  If  trade 
exists,  it  is  because  one  nation  lacks  an  item 
another  has  and  will  pay  the  price  to  get  It, 
or  because  one  nation  can  get  It  cheaper  from 
another  nation  than  it  can  produce  the  Item 
domestically.  In  spite  of  Import  duties,  han- 
dling, tran.sportatlon.  and  other  costs.  In 
any  event,  there  is  no  {)06slbillty  of  any  .'sub- 
stantial Inbound  and  outbound  trade  In 
exactly  the  same  Item  between  the  same 
points.  Ocean  rate  disparities,  therefore, 
either  involve  items  that  are  not  In  fact 
comparable  or  Involve  comparable  Items  for 
which  rates  are  provided  but  do  not  In  fact 
move  regularly 

Commonsense  would  seem  to  dictate  we 
accept  these  broad  facts  and  concentrate  our 


energies  on  the  equitable  solution  of  prob. 
lems  of  substance,  such  as  the  proper  IniDl*. 
mentation  of  shippers'  contracts. 

The  steamship  conferences  are  not  to  b« 
exonerated  completely  from  responslbuitr  I 
f'  >r  the  misunderstandings  about  freight  rat«« 
that  exist  Some  disparities  undoubte<ll» 
exist  that  may  Jeopardize  an  American  «. 
port,  but  the  conferences  have  the  m^! 
chlnery  to  eliminate  these.  And  there  ij 
nothing  In  the  record  to  indicate  they  do 
not  do  so  when  the  disparity  has  been 
brought  t-o  *helr  attention  and  ship  operat- 
ing; costs  will  j>ermlt  an  adjustment. 

Furthermore,  conference  tariffs  have  been 
shown  to  be  far  from  current  A  freight 
rate  may  be  ll.sted  at  the  request  of  a  shipper 
and  lay  dormant  without  cargo,  or  a  freight 
r.ite  may  be  put  t-o  work  for  a  time  and  then 
linger  for  years  without  application  So  U 
Is  not  surprising  that  an  able,  well-inten- 
tioned government  Investigator  seeking  Uj 
establish  facts  concerning  freight  rate  dl«. 
pivritles  comes  acro*is  obsolete  rules  which 
may  le.id  him  Ui  Invalid  comparisons,  it  \t 
only  after  each  Individual  ctjmpartson  is 
scrutinized  In  the  light  of  real  transactlon*- 
of  caxgoee  that  move— that  we  learn  the 
comimrlson  Is  meaningless 

For  example,  we  were  privileged  last  weei 
t«j  hear  the  distinguished  senior  Senator 
from  Illinois  present  to  this  committee 
specific  examples,  prepared  by  the  staff  of 
the  Joint  Economic  Committee,  wherein  It 
appeared  that  freight  rates  on  certain  out- 
bound cargoes  were  Indeed  higher  than  com- 
parable rates  on  slniUar  commodities  moving 
Inbound.  The  particular  data  was  no  doubt 
assembled  In  good  faith  with  as  much  at- 
tention to  detail  and  accuracy  as  could  be 
expected  of  those  without  practical  experi- 
ence In  the  IntematlonaJ  trades  Involved 

Two  days  later  we  heard  the  testimony  of 
the  American  Stetunshlp  Traffic  Executlvej 
Committee,  which  wisely  emphasized  that 
the  operators'  aim  was  not  to  engage  In  de- 
bate or  to  question  motives  of  those  Investi- 
gating ocean  freight  rates,  but  to  present 
the  f.u-'ts.  They  then  ajncluslvely  estab- 
lished that  some  of  the  data  previously  pre- 
sented were  erroneous  because  of  faulty  rat* 
Information  or  lack  of  proper  traffic  data 
aa  U)  the  volume  flow,  and  that  other  testi- 
mony distorted  the  significance  of  the  cll«<l 
differentials  to  ')ur  export  potential  For 
exiunple 

In  the  matter  of  steel  pipe,  it  was  reported 
that  It  costs  $50  weight  or  measure  to  ship 
Amerlcan-niade  jilpe  from  New  York  to  Vene- 
zviela  whereas  it  costs  but  $27.90  to  send  Ger- 
man or  Belgian  pipe  from  Rotterdam  to 
Venezuela 

A  meticulous  study  of  the  tariff  revealed 
no  rate  of  $50  The  tariff  contract  rate  on  up 
to  12  Inches  Inside  diameter  pipe  from  New 
York  wiijB  $29  for  2,240  pounds.  If  It  was  12 
Inches  to  16  inches,  it  was  $30  per  2.240 
pounds 

If  It  was  over  16  Inches.  It  was  $29  weight 
or  mefu'iurement,  not  $50 

The  net  rates  from  Rotterdam  to  Vene- 
zuela and  again  on  Iron  and  steel  pipe,  after 
10  percent  deferred  rebate  on  pipe  up  to  8 
Inches,  was  $27  41  and  on  8  to  12  Inches, 
$28  83 

On  12  to  30  Inches,  $35  68.  weight  or 
measurement 

We.  therefore,  find  that  Instead  of  the  Im- 
pression that  was  left  with  the  Committee 
of  a  tremendous  discrepancy  of  $27  90  vereu* 
$50.  that  despite  our  cost  differences;  In  meet- 
ing competition  from  competitive  sources  of 
supply,  the  rate  on  12-lnch  pipe  from  Rot- 
terdam and  New  York  to  Venezuela  Is,  to  all 
Intents  and  purposes,  equalized 

As  another  example  from  many  avallsble 
was  the  statement  regarding  the  shipment  ^ 
leaf  tobacco  to  and  from  Japan.     The  record 


H    that  on  manufactured  leaf  tobacco 
made  that  on  ^  2.OOO  pounds 


Jj^rate  of  •*'',«''nt^ee'"'^tii  "the  •51.75  rate 
^  ''  ''d  i'e  n\afd  rate  Is  a  measurement 
'"•^"^H  when  you  put  It  on  the  same  basis 
rate  and  ^^en  yo     F  ^^^  ^  approxl- 

«  the  o"^r"",t;  or  $77.73  more  than  the 
mately  »j^J^*  '^fobacco  runs  quite  heavy 
outbound  rate.  ^^^^  to  weight. 

tomeasurement  in  con  ^^  ^^^^  ^^^^^^^ 

Any  "^^''"'  feordUigly  disregard  obsolete 
f«^  ""TJerTdslL  concern  Itself  with 
T'X  r  he  largo  that  moves.  The 
the  rate    o"  j_..„,„„«h  hv  and 


,he  rate    on    ine    -  .|-  ^^^  ^^^^ot 

working  rates  are  deveip  y^^    demand. 

-:r;faSi:::ntoha^^'b'eenlostlnthe 

confusion^  freight  rates,  gentlemen,  are 

^""^P-nril  by  supply  and  demand  and 
^\foTbe  gulated  by'a  single  sovereign 
'"^  nn  in  I  free  trade  economy.  Even  If  you 
"'Meet  a  nations  to  agree-which  you 
"nut  would  be  impossible  to  regulate 
SternaUuaT  freight  rates,  as  was  pointed 
,r  hv  the  ASTEC  witnesses,  unless  you 
"^nnifi  flr-t  limit  either  the  amount  of  car- 
^°  f  a?al  ame  or  the  number  of  ships  to 
Sry  them  I  trust  no  one  entertains  any 
such  ambitions. 

There  are  many  productive  areas  of  in- 
vpstleation  of  administration,  of  regula- 
tion, and  of  adjudication  to  which  the  Mar- 
time  Commission  can  properly  devote  Its 
Attention  I  submit  that  inbound  and  out- 
bound rate  dlsparlties-when  they  are  not 
discrlmlnatorv— are  not  one  of  them.  Dls- 
crlmloatory  disparities,  of  course,  are  a 
proper  subject  of  continuing  review,  but  the 
record  of  these  and  other  recent  hearings 
shows  that  they  do  not  exist  significantly  in 
the  real  world  of  International  freight  trans- 
actions They  may  exist  on  paper  or  in 
theory,  but  as  we  were  advised  by  a  most 
competent  shipper  witness  last  week,  not 
1  among  the  1.600  members  of  the  National 
Industrial  Traffic  League  has  complained 
that  such  rate  disparities  are  discriminatory 
or  harmful  to  our  exports. 

It  Is  most  unfortunate  in  the  light  of  the 
evidence  that  we  should  continue  to  beat 
the  dead  horse  of  rate  disparities  between 
our  inbound  and  outbound  traffic.  I  say  let 
us  leave  these  to  the  experts — the  exporters 
and  the  carriers  whose  ships  they  use. 

This  entire  investigation  of  rate  dispari- 
ties has  diverted  time  and  resources  from 
proper  areas  of  Maritime  Commission  activ- 
ity It  is  time  to  get  back  on  the  track  and 
move  ahead  with  purposes  encouraged  by 
this  committee  and  laid  down  In  Public  Law 
87-346  3  years  ago — to  administer  the  dual- 
rate  contract  provisions  and  bring  about  a 
more  effective  and  stronger  conference  sys- 
tem. This  If  the  road  to  encouraging  our 
export  trade. 

THOR  C.  TOLLEFSON. 


Non-Service-Connected  Pensions 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  HAROLD  D.  DONOHUE 

OF    MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  August  6, 1964 


Mr.  DONOHUE.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  we 
appear  to  be  approaching  the  end  of  this 
session  and  this  Congress  I  most  ear- 
nestly hope  we  will  not  leave  here  with- 
out extending  Imperatively  needed  legis- 
lative consideration  to  our  veterans  and 
iheir  families.     This  need  has  become 


even  greater  because  of  action  on  the  so- 
cial security  amendments  providing  a  5- 
percent  increase.  Unless  we  take  prompt 
action  to  prevent  it  this  social  security 
increase  will  unintentionally  but  ad- 
versely affect  a  great  number  of  our  vet- 
erans, veterans'  widows,  and  veterans' 
dependents  presently  receiving  pensions 

payments.  o   iqo7 

The  provisions  contained  in  H.R.  1927 
will  insure  among  other  features,  that 
no  veteran  or  dependent  will  lose  pension 
payments  because  of  any  increase  in  so- 
cial security  allowances.     The  bill  ac- 
complishes this  by  providing  that  10  per- 
cent of  payments  to  an  individual  under 
any  public  or  private  retirement  entitle- 
ment of  any  kind,  including  social  se- 
curity, will  be  excluded  in '  determining 
income    for    pension    purposes.      This 
pending  bill  would  improve  the  veterans 
pension  system  in  many  other  respects. 
For    instance,    it    raises    the    pension 
amounts  for  veterans  and  widows  with 
low  income.    Such  changes  in  these  lim- 
itations will  make  it  possible  for  more 
veterans  and  their  dependents,  who  are 
being  hard  pressed  to  meet  todays'  basic 
living  costs,  to  qualify  for  pensions  and 
at  the  same  time  it  will  increase  the 
monthly  pensions  of  many  now  on  the 
rolls  by  placing  them  in  a  different  in- 
come limitation  category.    For  example, 
a  single  veteran  with  a  yearly  income  of 
$1,250  is  now  eligible  for  a  pension  of 
$40  per  month.    Under  the  terms  of  H.R. 
1927  he  would  be  placed  into  a  different 
income  bracket  limitation  and  be  eligi- 
ble for  a  pension  of  $70  a  month,  w^hich 
is  little  enough. 

Of  special  interest  to  World  War  I  vet- 
erans is  a  provision  in  the  measure  de- 
signed to  eliminate  the  present  require- 
ment of  a  10-percent  disability  with  re- 
sulting unemployability  for  a  veteran  of 
65  years  of  age  or  over  to  qualify  for  a 
pension.      The    particular    provision    I 
speak  of  would  make  all  veterans  eligible 
for  a  pension  at  age  65  if  they  meet  the 
service  and  discharge  requirements  of 
the  law  and  its  income  limitations  as 
liberalized  by  the  measure.    As  a  result 
World  War  I  veterans  and  other  veter- 
ans attaining  the  age  of  65  would  not  be 
required  to  prove  disability  or  unem- 
ployability in  order  to  qualify  for  a  pen- 
sion. ^     ,  , 
Mr    Speaker,  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  a  great  many  of  our  older  veterans 
are  having  a  most  difficult  time  trying 
to  decently  live  on  a  fixed  income  while 
the  cost  of  Uving  continues  to  increase 
from  year  to  year,  especially  in  the  areas 
of  medicines  and  drugs.    By  increasing 
the  amount  of  income  limitation  while 
still  retaining  a  veteran's  pension  en- 
titlement we   are   encouraging  him  to 
help  himself  as  much  as  he  possibly  can 
without  being  penalized  for  it. 

Mr  Speaker,  while  H.R.  1927  does  not 
go  as  far  as  many  of  us  might  like  and 
while  I  personally  feel  more  particular 
and  realistic  consideration  should  be 
extended  to  World  War  I  veterans  this 
measure  does  grant  substantial  and 
meaningful  liberalization  of  our  present 
veterans'  pension  system  and  it  appears, 
at  this  hour,  that  it  would  be  the  best 


and  only  compromise  legislation  of  this 
kind  that  can  be  attained. 

On  this  score  it  Is  worthy  of  note  that 
the  national  commander  of  the  Veterans 
of  World  War  I  has  evidenced  his  ap- 
proval of  the  measure  and  I  understand 
representatives  of  all  the  other  national 
veterans'  organizations  have  done  like- 
wise. ,  . 
Mr  Speaker,  on  other  occasions  such 
as  this  I  have  expressed  my  very  deep 
conviction  that  the  best  patriotic  incen- 
tive and  encouragement  we  can  provide 
for  those  who  may  be  called  to  future 
military  service  is  the  example  of  the 
equitable  treatment  we  demonstrate  of 
those  loyal  veterans  and  their  depend- 
ents of  our  past  wars. 

The  time  is  getting  late,  the  economic 
needs  of  so  many  of  our  veterans  and 
their  dependents  are  urgent,  the  provi- 
sions of  H.R.  1927  are  equitable,  the 
overall  measure  is  reasonable  and  its 
purpose  is  in  the  best  interest  of  this 
Nation.  I  urge  and  hope,  therefore, 
that  H.R.  1927,  on  behalf  of  aU  our  vet- 
erans and  their  dependents  will  be 
brought  before  us  and  overwhelmingly 
approved  in  the  immediate  future. 


Federal  Exhibit  at  the  New  York 
World's  Fair 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  EUGENE  J.  KEOGH 

OF   NEW    YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  August  6. 1964 

Mr.  KEOGH.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  wish  to 
congratulate  my  distinguished  colleague, 
the  gentleman  from  New  York,  Mr.  Ben- 
jamin Rosenthal,  for  his  fine  speech  in 
the  House  of  Representatives  a  few  weeks 
ago  on  the  U.S.  Pavilion  at  the  New  York 
World's  Fair  and  the  exhibits  which  it 
contains. 

As  a  Representative  from  Brooklyn  I 
am  a  close  neighbor  of  the  fair,  and  had 
the  privilege  of  accompanying  President 
Johnson  to  the  ribbon-cutting  ceremony 
at  the  U.S.  Pavilion  on  the  opening  day 
of  the  fair:  April  22  of  this  year. 

I  was  struck  by  the  architectural 
beauty  of  the  building  which  our  Govern- 
ment has  constructed.  I  have  returned 
on  subsequent  occasions  and  have  been 
equally  impressed  with  the  concept  and 
execution  of  the  exhibits  which  are 
housed  in  this  splendid  structure. 

In  these  times  of  social  turmoil  and 
political  unrest  throughout  the  world  it 
is  noteworthy  that  our  country  has  pro- 
duced an  exhibit  that  represents  the  ma- 
jor issues  of  these  challenging  years.  It 
is  the  mark  of  a  democratic  society  that 
it  constantly  reevaluates  its  problems 
and  its  opportiuiities. 

The  Federal  exhibit,  which  is  created 
around  the  theme  "Challenge  to  Great- 
ness" will  help  Americans  and  our  for- 
eign visitors  alike  to  better  understand 
the  responsibilities  and  challenges  that 
each  of  us  face  today.    In  our  continued 
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efforts  to  expand  the  realities  of  freedom 
there  Is  no  better  place  for  Americans  to 
look  than  to  the  heritage  of  our  glorious 
past  and  to  find  there  Inspiration  for  our 
unsettled  future. 

The  Department  of  Commerce  which 
has  created  this  imaginative  show  on  the 
New  York  World's  Fair  grounds  deserves 
our  praise  and  our  congratulations. 


Equitable  Reruion  of  Oar  Outmoded  Im- 
Poiicy  Is  ImperatiTe 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HAROLD  D.  DONOHUE 

OF    MASSAC  HCSXTTS 

IN  THI  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT ATIVBS 

Thursday,  August  6.  1964 

Mr.  DONOHUE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
boasted  basic  standards  by  which  we 
Americans  claim  to  measure  a  man  are 
his  strength,  his  Integrity  of  character. 
his  conscientious  industry,  and  his  per- 
sonal ambition.  In  theory  his  place  of 
birth  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  kind  of 
person  he  may  be 

However  and  unfortunately,  our  cur- 
rent Immigration  laws  openly  contradict 
this  theory.  Under  present  laws.  It  Is. 
for  Instance,  clearly  Intimated  that  the 
Italian  people  are  about  one-thirteenth 
as  acceptable  for  prospective  American 
citizenship  as  the  English  and  that  the 
Greek  people  are  about  200  times  less  de- 
sirable for  American  admittance  than 
the  English.  There  Ls  similar  discrimi- 
nation against  many  other  nationalities 
under  the  present  system. 

Beyond  the  objective  Injustices  pro- 
jected under  our  current  immigration 
regulations  and  restrictions  I  think  it  Is 
very  practical.  In  our  own  self-interest, 
to  point  out  the  adverse  effect  the  anti- 
quated national  origins  quota  method 
has  on  the  prestige  of  the  United  States 
abroad  and  the  operation  of  successful 
foreign  policy. 

I  earnestly  feel  that  the  great  ma- 
jority of  our  citizens  desire  to  have  our 
immigration  laws  brought  more  realisti- 
cally into  line  with  the  traditional  char- 
acter and  disposition  of  the  American 
people  in  order  to  prove  we  truly  mean 
the  inspiring  phrase  we  so  often  use — 
"AH  men  are  created  equal." 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  now  pending  be- 
fore the  Congress  a  bill,  actually  the  f^rst 
bill  our  late  and  beloved  President  John 
P.  Kennedy  sent  to  Congress,  designed 
to  remove  the  bia.s.  the  prejudice,  the 
discrimination,  and  the  injustices  of  our 
present  immigration  laws  This  bill  is 
known  as  H  R  7700  and  I  myself  have 
introduced  a  bill  that  is  practically 
Identical  to  it.  H  R   8883 

These  bills,  and  many  others  of  like 
nature,  would,  fundamentally,  along 
with  other  revisions  and  reforms,  elimi- 
nate the  present  inequitable  discrimina- 
tory overall  quota  system  and  set  up  a 
new  method,  with  no  great  Increase,  of 
quota  allocations  without  regard  to  na- 
tional origins;    they  would   insure  that 


an  individual  with  special  talents  that 
could  be  used  here  would  not  be  faced 
with  Inordinate  delay  in  admittance  be- 
cause of  his  birthplace  and  they  would 
halt  the  e.xisting  hardships  on  separated 
families  from  Italy  or  Greece  or  other 
countries  who  must  now  most  often  ex- 
perience agonizing  postponements  of 
family  unity  while  lart:e  quotas  for  Eng- 
land and  Ireland  remain  unu.sed. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  most  earnestly  hope  this 
Congress  will  not  adjourn  without  taking 
action  on  these  pending  revisions  in  our 
immigration  laws  that  will  demonstrate, 
both  to  ourselves  and  the  world,  that  we 
are  really  .serious  in  desiring  to  eradi- 
cate discrimination  based  on  race  and 
national  origin 

At  this  point  I  would  like  to  include 
the  testimony  I  recently  presented  to  the 
Hou.se  Judiciary  Subcommittee  on  Im- 
migration in  support  of  H  R  7700,  and 
my  own  bill  HR  8883.  and  any  other 
biil.s  that  would  achieve  the  equitable 
objective  we  commonly  seek. 

Tlie  t<'stlmony  follows: 
St.vtemkjjt    ur    Hon     H.^hold    D     Donohue. 

Pkesenteu    BtroKE    the    HoTst    Jidkiart 

SrB<'>MMrrTKE  "N    IMMICRATIhN    in   StPPORX 

or  H  R    8883    H  R    T700.  and  Simuar  BlLi,a 

Mr  C^.Urm.vn  .uid  members  of  the  Rub- 
commltte^,  m.iy  I  cxprffw  the  verv  tipf'pwt 
appr»»rlatli>n  • -ri  behalf  of  untold  ihodfuinda 
>f  nattiraUzwi  .■KrntTlcaius,  prv>«p«^'Uve  Ameri- 
can cUUens.  a  kfrwit  !iumb«T  of  my  e-«>;ieagUffl 
iUid  myself.  U'  you  f'>r  the  aindui-t  of  the.se 
hearings  on  proposed  leg1slath>n  U)  revise 
our  c\jrrent  Immigration  U=iws,  wiiloh  Is  one 
of  the  mo6t  vU„iny  !mp<>r'«int  le(f!.sl.'\tlve 
subject.s  that  today  chaP.enRes  dur  mural  mn- 
arlence  and  le^slatlve  prudence  It  la  mv 
moet  earnest  hope  that  very  pmrnptly  upon 
the  conclusion  of  the.se  hearings  committee 
Initiative  will  be  e.xerci.sed  to  expedite  con- 
i?ree«lonal  action,  before  .uiy  adjournment 
lalces  place    (»n  this  pending  l»'gtslatli>n 

.\.s  one  who  hcis  coruslstently  advocated  and 
supfHtrted  continuing  Improvements  !n  and 
pxpa.n.slon  of  >\ir  Immigration  laws  through- 
out my  service  In  the  Hoiuse  I  wl.sh  to  thank 
you  for  this  opportunity  to  submit  testimony 
In  favor  of  H  R  7700  and.  of  course,  my  own 
bill  HR  8«83,  which  l.s  jjnu-tlciilly  Identical 
t.)  It  I-et  me  emph.vslze  right  now  that  a 
particular  nit-asure  or  author  Ls  .not  the  im- 
portant thing  In  this  matter  Our  chief  con- 
cern Is  to  ur^e  Vour  approval  of  whatever 
bin  or  vehicle  you  deem  best  designed  to 
remove  and  correct  the  obvious  lnju.stlc»"«i 
that  h.ive  been  Vxi  long  projected  by  the 
outmoded  prtivLslons  of  our  present  Immi- 
gration laws  and  regulations 

Even  cursory  ex.imlnatlon  of  our  present 
;aws  reveals  their  obviously  unfair  and  un- 
popular dlsrr1mlnatk)n  agaJnst  the  rruijorltv 
of  the  nations  of  the  world  This  persistent 
discrimination  has  Increasingly  wemkened 
our  position  and  our  overtures  of  world  lead- 
ership aiid  has  unwittingly  delivered  Into 
slc:!:ful  ant! -.American  hands  an  e.Tectlve 
In.strument  f>>r  Communl.st  pn>pagand.i 
against  the  United  States  as  the  proclaimed 
hope  and  a*ylum  of  the  po<jr  and  persecuted. 
the  tired  and  the  homeless 

As  a  glaring  example  of  discrimination  a 
verv  heavy  priority  is  given  to  Immigrant 
applicants  of  the  countries  of  Great  BrlUiln, 
Ireland  and  Oermany.  yet  there  were  more 
than  41.000  unused  numbers  in  the  last  Brit- 
ish quota  On  the  other  hand  countries 
like  Israel.  India.  China  and  manv  others 
are  permitted  only  100  Immigrants  Into  the 
United  States  per  year 

A  brief  review  of  the  situation  In  other 
countries  In  southern  and  eastern  Europe 
demonstrates  similar  and   even   greater  dis- 


crimination For  example.  Italy's  yewt* 
quoUi  of  5  666  must  by  some  supposed  m^ie! 
ulous  process  attempt  to  cover  well  over  aso 
000  applicants.  Greece  has  been  granted  " 
quota  of  308  to  prtx-ess  a  backlog  of  ot» 
100  000  qualified  applicants  Poland  la  n^ 
mltted  only  6,488  persons  per  year  to  gone! 
how  be  allocated  among  more  than  Moon 
annua!  applicants 

I  feel  certJiln  that  you  and  the  great  ni». 
Jorlty  of  Americans  would  Judge  this  situs- 
tlon  to  be  Intolerable  and  It  Is,  Indeed 
matter  which  has  seriously  hurt  the  pre«lj. 
of  the  United  States,  both  at  home  a^ 
abroad. 

.Along  with  other  deficiencies  this  out- 
dated,  outmtxled.  unjust  and  dlscrlmlnatorr 
quota  system  Is  the  substantive  evil  the  leg- 
Islatlou  before  you  Is  designed  to  correct  and 
whose  adoption  will,  I  believe,  effect  such 
correction. 

Briefly  reviewing  the  provisions  of  my  bill 
and  the  other  measures  before  you  we  ob- 
serve that  their  enactment  would  not  result 
In  any  great  Increase  in  the  total  numbe 
of  Immlgranta  traditionally  admitted  to  the 
United  States:  rather,  the  proposed  legUls- 
tlon  would  eliminate,  mostly  over  a  period 
of  5  years,  by  pooling  and  redistribution,  our 
present  discriminatory  system  of  naUonal 
quotas  and  thereby  alleviate  the  backloga  of 
those  countries  having  the  highest  number 
of  applicants. 

Under  the  new  qouta  system  that  would 
be  achieved  by  this  proposed  legislation  no 
ct)untry  would  be  entitled  to  more  than  10 
percent  of  the  entire  annual  allocation 
vi-hereas  under  current  law  three  nations  u» 
granted  almost  two-thirds  of  all  quoU 
numbers  Another  provision  would  estab- 
lish an  Immigration  board  to  review  nat- 
uralization policy  and  to  recommend  fair 
and  Just  use  of  unallocated  quota  number*. 

Further  than  that,  by  the  adoption  of 
these  legislative  proposals  l>efore  you,  close 
relatives  of  American  citizens  and  resident 
aliens  who  have  been  on  waiting  lists  for  a 
heartbreaking  length  of  time  and  those  who 
could  Contribute  the  most,  because  of  spe- 
cial skills,  U)  the  progress  of  the  United 
suites,  would  be  granted  highest  priority  re- 
gardless of  their  place  of  birth.  The  adop- 
tion of  this  provision  alone  would  un 
countless  expenditures  of  Federal  money,  u 
well  as  the  time  and  energy  of  Federal  legis- 
lators and  agencies  In  the  processing  of  pri- 
vate bills  for  the  relief  of  extreme  and  un- 
usual hard.shlp  immigration  cases  that  come 
before  this  conunlttee  by  the  thousands  every 
year 

Mr  Ciialrman  and  committee  members, 
none  of  us  should  forget  that  this  giest 
Nation  w.is  Itself  founded  alma'st  altogether 
by  Immigrants.  Certainly  In  advancing  our 
position  of  world  leadership  and  Inspiration 
in  these  perilous  days  we  can  speak  more 
convincingly  for  freedom  everywhere  when 
we  have  d.me  our  legislative  utmost  to  give 
real  freedom,  real  sanctuary,  real  family 
unity,  and  real  opportunity  to  qualified  Im- 
migrants who  wish  to  t>egln  a  new  life  in  thU 
country.  Our  national  history  reminds  ui 
that  these  are  the  kind  of  people  In  whose 
behalf  the  original  American  tradition  d 
a.sylum  was  established  and  whose  Immigra- 
tion to  these  shores  has  enriched  our  coun- 
try from  Its  earliest  days  right  up  to  thl* 
very  hour. 

Mr  Chairman  and  committee  members,  in 
his  Immigration  legislation  recommenda- 
tions to  Congress  our  late  and  beloved  Presi- 
dent John  F  Kennedy  stated— "our  Invest- 
ment In  new  citizens  has  always  been  a  valu- 
able source  of  our  strength."  With  thU 
sentiment  and  In  his  valiant  spirit  let  u« 
pursue  tills  proven  Investment  and  I  moet 
earnestly  hope  that.  In  your  wisdom  and 
Judgment,  you  will  feel  warranted  In  ex- 
pediting your  recommendation  of  congree- 
slonai  enactment  of  this  legislation. 


SENATE 

FBID.^Y,  August  7. 1964 


EXECUTIVE  REPORTS  OF 
CXJMMITTEES 
The   following   favorable    reports    of 
nominations  were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  BIBLE,  from  the   Committee  on 
the  DlBtrlct  ol   Columbia: 

isciui^^ ..,      w,_^.t->  Gerry  Levenberg,   of  the  District   of   Co- 

nt  oro  tempore   'Mr.  MetCALF).  lum^ia    to  be   a   member   of   the   Advisory 

The  Chaplain.  Rev.  Frederick  Brown     gSr^  'of  ,he  National  Capital  Transporta- 
t     D  D      ofTered     the     following     ^^^  Agency,  and  ^    ^ 

arris,     i-'^'  Robert  C    Wood,  of  Massachusetts,  to  be 

a  member  of  the  Advisory  Board  of  the  Na- 
Uonal  Capital   Transportetlon   Agency. 

By  Mr.  EASTLAND,  from  the  Committee 

on  the  Judiciary:  ^    ^,   _*         ♦„ 

WUllam  N.   Goodwin,   of  Washmgton,  to 


^    Q^r^ate  met  at  10  o'clock  a.m.,  and 
^cS  to  Trder  by  ti^e  Acting  Presi- 

!nt  0^0  tempore  (Mr.METCALF). 
dent  Protti  H  vrpderick 


Harris, 
prayer : 
r^  .  Prod  and  Father  of  us  all, 
h'Se-er^r  SSme  or  sign:  For  ttils 
!^fhed  and  dedicated  moment,  gather 
^^wandering  minds  and  our  wayward 
our  »anaeri"8 where  even 


"  ^^^ndering  minds  and  our  waywara  wuilam  N.  Goodwin,  of  wasnmg^on  u. 
''^,  n^o  Thv  secret  place,  where  even  ^e  U.S.  attorney  for  the  western  district 
*H  J  voices  here  are  Uf ted,  concerning     of  Washington.  .      _       _._. 

Kl^fff Ss  of  these  distraught  times  we  

^^  .  hal?  ears  to  hear  a  Voice  whose 
SSSlng  If  followed.  wUl  help  us  rightly 
Sf  iSerpret  the  signs  of  these  trying 

^^Hasten  we  pray,  through  us  the  day 
„f^  ampler  life  for  all,  when  every 
member  of  Thy  human  family  will  dwell 
Ss^?etv  among  his  neighbors,  free  from 
SiS  want,  free  from  torturing  feara. 
^  to  speak  his  thoughts,  and  free  to 
choose  his  altar  of  worship. 

On  the  tablets   of   our  hearts,  may 
there  be  written  Thy  decrees. 

we  ask  It  in  the  ever  blessed  name  of 
Him  who  is  the  Way.    Amen. 


By  Mr.  KEATING,  from  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary: 

George  J.  Ward,  of  New  York,  to  be  U.S. 
marshal  for  the  eastern  district  of  New 
York. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. If  there  be  no  further  reports  of 
committees  the  nomination  on  the  Exec- 
utive Calendar  will  be  stated. 


THE  JOURNAL 
On  request  of  Mr.  Mansfuld.  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  reading  of  the 
Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  TJ^^F^^^y- 
August  6.  1964,  was  dispensed  with. 

MESSAGE  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 
A  message  in  writing  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  submitting 
nominations  were  communicated  to  the 
Senate  by  Mr.  Ratchford,  one  of  his  sec- 
retaries 


U.S.  MARSHAL 

The  Chief  Clerk  read  the  nomination 
of  Santos  Buxo.  Jr..  of  Puerto  Rico,  to 
be  a  TJS.  marshal  for  the  district  of 
Puerto  Rico  for  the  term  of  4  years. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  the  nomina- 
tion is  confirmed. 

Mr  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Presi- 
dent be  immediately  notified  of  the  con- 
firmation of  this  nomination. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  the  President 
wUl  be  notified  forthwith. 

LEGISLATIVE  SESSION 
On  motion  by  Mr.  Mansfield,  the  Sen- 
ate resumed  the  consideration  of  legis- 
lative business. 


elen  Wars  of  the  United  States  for  your  de- 
cision to  teke  prompt  retaliatory  nava  action 
against  vessels  and  supporting  Installations 
in  Communist  North  Vietnam.     Such  deUb- 
erate  Red  attacks  on  our  ships  m  mterna- 
tlonal  waters  were  a  threat  to  our  nation^ 
security  and  our  Nation's  PresUge  that  could 
not   go   unchallenged.     The   V.F.W..   with   a 
membership  of  1.300,000  oversea  combat  vet- 
erans, firmly  believes  that  the  only  language 
CommunUt  aggressors  understand  Is  the  lan- 
guage of  power.    Thus  your  decision  to  retol- 
Lte   against   the   Communist   bases   should 
have  ^sobering  effect  .on  the  Red  leadership 
Peking    to    desuoy    freedom    m    southeast 
Asia    and    undermine    the    security    of    the 

United  States. 

Joseph  J.  Lombardo. 
Commander  in  Chief.  Veterans  of  For- 
eign Wars  of  the  United  States. 

The  Honorable  Lyndon  B.  Johnson. 
President  of  the  United  States. 
The  White  House. 

Washington,  D.C.  

My  Deab  Mr.  Presidint:  The  Reserve  Of- 
ficers Association  of  the  United  Stat^ 
wishes  to  convey  to  you  the  unqualified 
support  of  its  members  In  the  courageous 
action  you  have  taken  In  defense  of  our 
Nation's  position  In  Vietnam. 

E.  H.  Reedeb. 
Rear  Admiral.  USSR, 

National  President. 


EDrroBiAL   BROADCAST.  AUGUST  5.   1964.   Ovm 
WTOP  Television  and  Radio 

This  Is  a  WTOP  editorial. 

The  aggravated  crisis  In  the  Far  East  may 
very  well  be  a  corollary  to  the  recent  pat- 
tern  of  events  In  that  part  of  the  world. 
During  the  last  several  months  the  umted 
States  has  assumed  an  mcreaslngly  active 
role  in  the  defense  of  South  Vietnam  with 
an  ever-greater  application  of  military 
strength.  Everything  that  has  been  said 
recently  by  highly  placed  American  ofllclata 
indicates  a  growing  unwiumgn^s  to  tol- 
erate any  prospect  of  defeat.  The  defense 
of  the  free  areas  of  southeast  Asia  has  be- 
come a  vital  American  Interest,  and  the  war 
m  South  Vietnam  Is  not  a  major— not  a 
subsidiary — American  effort. 

It  can  be  speculated  that  these  changed 
circumstances  have  drawn  a  deliberate  Com- 
munist   response    In    the    Gulf    of    Tonkto. 


reianeb.               *• munlst    response    In    the    ouii    oi    xkj^^^^. 

— ""^^■^"^~~                                                       ~"^             rrrrz-wxTAT  There    the   attacks   on  American  destroyers 

vrATNTFNANCE  OF  INTERNATIONAL  MAINTENANCE  OF  INTERNATIONAL  •        interpreted  as  a  Communist  probe 

^i^?^^,^  o^oxmrrv  ™  aODTH-  PFACE  AND  SECURITY  IN  SOUTH-  ^  f,^,^  ^^ether.  In  southeast  Asia  we  rea  - 


PEACE  AND  SECURITY  IN  SOUTH- 
EAST ASIA 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore The  Chair  lays  before  the  Senate 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  189.  under  the 


PEACE  AND  SECURITY  IN  SOUTH- 
EAST ASIA 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  Joint  resolution  (S.J.  Res  189)  to 
promote  the  maintenance  of   i^ntema- 


Senate  Joint  Resolution  189.  under  tne     promote  the  main^i.^  u^  v..   — — ^ 

agrw^ment  limiting  debate  and  providing     tional  peace  and  security  m  southeast 

for  a  vote  at  1  o'clock  p  jn.  on  its  passage.     Asia.  .     . 


EXECUTIVE  SESSION 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  PresidWlt. 
from  the  time  allocated  to  the  majority 
leader.  I  move  that  the  Senate  proceed 
to  the  consideration  of  executive  biisl- 
ness.  to  consider  a  nomination  on  the 
Executive  Calendar. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Senate  proceeded  to  the  consideration  of 
executive  business. 


EXECUTIVE  MESSAGE  REFERRED 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore laid  before  the  Senate  a  message 
from  the  President  of  the  United  Stat^ 
submitting  sundry  nominations,  whlcn 
were  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

(For  nominations  this  day  received, 
see  the  end  of  Senate  proceedings.) 


Mr      MANSFIELD,    Mr.     President, 
yielding  myself  still  more  time  under  the 
Snited  arrangement,  I  ask  ummmous 
consent  to  have  printed  in  the  Record  a 
telegram  sent  by  Joseph  J.  Lombardo, 
coimnander  In  chief  of  the  Veterans  of 
Foreign  Wars  of  the  United  States,  to 
President  Johnson  on  August  5,  on  the 
subject  of  action  in  the  Tonkin  Bay.  a 
telegram  sent  to  President  Johnson  by 
E  H  Reeder.  rear  admiral  and  national 
president  of  the  Reserve  Officers  A^ocla- 
tion  on  August  5 ;  and  a  copy  of  a  WTOP 
editorial,  which  was  broadcast  on  Au- 
gust 5.  V,     *  1 

There  being  no  objection,  the  ^le- 
grams  and  broadcast  were  ordered  to 
be  printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

The  President, 
The  White  House, 
Washington,  DC 

I  take  this  occasion  to  express  to  7°"  the 
unr««rved  support  of  the  Veterans  of  For- 


There,   ine   aLi/ai;B.D   ui-i  ^-^^ .  .         w.« 

might  be  Interpreted  as  a  Communist  probe 
to  learn  whether.  In  southeast  Asia,  we  real- 
ly mean  what  we  say  and  whether  our  pol- 
icy has  turned  a  good  deal  tougher.  Under 
this  reasoning,  the  Incidents  In  the  Interna- 
tional waters  off  North  Vietnam  are  a  test 
of  the  credibility  of  our  Intentions. 

If  this  is  the  case,  the  U.S.  actions  this 
week  ought  to  be  wholly  convincing— per- 
haps  more  convincing  than  Hanoi  and 
Pelplng  bargained  for,  President  Johnson, 
with  bipartisan  concurrence,  ordered  a  sharp 
counterattack  on  a  limited  number  of  North 
Vietnamese  shore  Installations.  And  by  ^ 
doing,  the  Presldenl^faced  with  bis  first 
serious  International  fiareup— has  proved  his 
readiness    to    use    force    when    force    Is    re- 

'^''orcourse.  this  Is  a  rUky  f "^^^^f '^ "  ^^T 
ternational  confrontations  always  are.  But 
Se  are  occasions  when  an  act  of  war  can 
be  a  sip  toward  peace.  And  as  President 
JohP^n  has  told  the  Nation.  "Our  mission 
is  peS'-that.  and  the  defense  of  Ameri- 
can coLnltments   which   cannot    be   aban- 

"^"^s  was   a   WTOP   editorial.   Jack  Jurey 
speaking  for  WTOP. 

WILL  THE  88TH  CONGRESS  BE  A 
CONSERVATION  CONGRESS? 
Mr    MANSFIELD.    Mr.  Presideiit.  I 
renew  my  request  and  ask  that  tiie  time 
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I    have   liaed    so    far   this    morning    be 
charged  to  me. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore.    Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered 

Mr.  MANSFIELX)  Mr  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Rxcoro  an  article  written  by  Ed- 
ward J.  Meeman.  who  is  conservation 
editor  of  the  Scnpps-Howard  newspa- 
pers, entitled  "A  Few  More  Acts  and  the 
88th  Will  Be  the  Conservation  Con- 
gress." "  This  article  was  published  in 
the  Scrlpps-Howard  newspapers  gener- 
ally across  the  comitry  on  August  3, 
1964. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 
A  Pew  Mobs  Acts  and  88th   Will   Be   '  the 

CONSERV.\TION     CoNoRESS" 

I  By  Edward  J   Meeman  i 

If  this  Congress  keeps  up  the  way  It  Is 
going,  I  tblnk  It  will  be  known  as  the  con- 
servation Congress  " 

So  said  Representiitue  Morris  1.'dai  i.  Dem- 
ocrat, of  Arizona,  during  the  debate  on  the 
wUderneas  bill.  A  few  minutes  later  the 
House  adopted  2  amendments  to  strength- 
en the  bill  and  then  piissed  it  by  the  over- 
whelming vot«  of  373  to  1 

If  the  Mth  Congress  keeps  on  going  In 
that  fashion,  it  wui  Indeed  go  down  In  his- 
tory as  "the  conservation  Congress  " 

To  earn  that  title.  Congress  needs  to  do 
these  things: 

Work  out  prompt  agreement  of  the  two 
Houses  to  reconcile  their  differing  versions 
of  the  wilderness  bill  With  Senator  Clin- 
ton Anoexson  and  Representative  Wayne 
AspiNALL  In  charge  nf  the  respective  bills  In 
conference  there's  no  difficulty  there. 

Take  quick  action  in  the  Senate  on  the 
House-passed  land  and  water  conservation 
fund  bill.  Sometimes  late  In  a  session  one 
House  accepts  from  the  other  a  bill  not 
wholly  to  Its  liking  m  order  to  get  It  through. 
The  House  has  worked  out  a  land  and  water 
bill  which  Is  an  improvement  over  the  orig- 
inal draft  submitted  by  the  administration. 
It  substantially  meets  all  objections  The 
Senate  would  make  no  mistake  to  pass  the 
House  version  unamended 

Bn.Ls  careitlly  worked  out 

But   Congress   should    not    be   content    to 

pass    only    these    two    big    bills      There    are 

ither  bills  well  along  toward  passage  which 

can   and  should   be   sent   all    the   way,   they 

have  been  carefully  worked  >ut 

There  Is  the  river  basin  planning  bill  It 
will  Improve  the  coordination  of  the  various 
Federal  agencies  Involved  in  water  projects 
It  will  provide  a  new  type  of  Federal-State 
agency  to  assist  the  State  to  become  more 
active  in  planning  the  desperately  needed 
conservation  of  their  dwindling  water  re- 
sources. 

STILL  TIME  TO  ADD  THESE 

There  Is  yet  time  to  add  these  to  the  N'.i- 
tion's  permanent  outdoor  treasures  Ozark 
National  Rivers.  Fire  Island  National  Sea- 
shore. Tocks  Island  National  Recrea- 
tional Area.  Indiana  Dunes  National  Lake- 
shore.  Sleeping  Bear  Dunes  National  Lake- 
shore.  Big  Horn  Canyon  National  Recreation 
Area.  Lake  Mead  National  Recreation  Area. 
Oregon  Dunes  Natlon.il  Seashore 

Have  I  left  out  one  or  more  areas  Just  as 
deserving  and  also  well  enough  along  toward 
passage  that  they  can  be  put  through''  Pos- 
sibly. All  right,  Mr  Congressman,  add  them 
to  the  list. 

The  way  Congress  is  going,  many  big  things 
can  be  accomplished  in  the  time  that  re- 
mains so  that  thl.s  wi:i  be  truly  "the  con- 
servation Congress." 


MOTION  TO  RECONSIDE31  CERTAIN 
BILLS  PASSED  YESTERDAY 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr  President.  I 
move  that  the  votes  by  which  H  R.  11466. 
H.R.  8925.  and  S.  3075,  the  last  three  bills 
passed  on  yesterday,  be  reconsidered. 

Mr  MORSE  Mr  President,  I  move  to 
lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 


MAINTEN.ANCE  OF  INTERNATIONAL 
PEACE  AND  SECURITY  IN  SOUTH- 
EAST -ASIA 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  joint  resolution  'S.J.  Res.  189'  to 
promote  the  maintenance  of  internation- 
al ;x-ace  and  security  in  .soutlu'ast  Asia. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr  President,  on 
my  own  time.  I  suggest  the  absence  of 
a  quorum. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore.    The  clerk  will  cull  the  roll. 

Tlie  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  dispensed  with 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  ( Mr.  Sal- 
inger in  the  chair'.  Without  objection. 
It  IS  so  ordered. 

Mr  MORSE.  Mr  President.  I  shall 
proceed  to  dlscu.ss  briefly  the  points  that 
I  did  not  cover  in  detail  last  night  with 
reyard  to  the  pending  joint   resolution. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  How 
much  time  does  the  senior  S^-nator  from 
Oregon  wish  to  yield  himself^ 

Mr  MORSE  I  yield  myself  such  time 
a.s  I  may  need 

Mr  President,  in  view  of  the  debate 
which  took  place  last  night,  which  we 
did  not  contemplate  at  the  time  we  en- 
tered into  the  unanimous-consent  at;ree- 
ment.  as  I  have  stated  to  the  majority 
leader,  I  wish  now  that  we  had  fixed  the 
time  to  vote  at  12  o'clock  today  There  is 
little  remaining  to  add,  by  way  of  re- 
buttal, to  what  I  said  last  night,  except 
the  points  that  I  shall  cover  this  mornini;. 
However.  I  do  want  to  discu.ss  m  some  de- 
tail the  predated  declaration  of  war 
aspects  of  this  unfortunate  resolution. 

I  hope,  as  I  said  to  the  majority  leader, 
that  the  defenders  of  this  unfortunate 
resolution  will  come  to  the  floor  of  the 
Senate  and  i^ive  a  defense  of  it  in  answer 
to  the  points  that  I  made  in  rebuttal 
last  nlKht  and  shall  amplify  this  morn- 
ing.    I  am  waiting  for  their  replies. 

I  have  a  little  reply  of  my  own  to  make 
this  mornin.;  to  the  Washin;^ton  Post 
There  is  a  very  fallacious  editorial  in  tliis 
morning's  Washington  Post  entitled 
Democracy's  Response."  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  it  be  printed  at  this 
point  in  the  Record 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rei  ord, 
as  follows: 

Dem<xtiacys  Response 

Congress  Is  responding  with  commendable 
promptness  and  with  an  almost  unanimous 
voice  to  President  John.sun's  request  fur  sup- 
port in  the  Southeast  Asian  crisis  Tiie 
President  consulted  the  leaders  of  both 
Houses  and  then  asked  for  a  supporting  reso- 
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lutlun  not  only  because  he  felt  the  nccesnt 
for  congressional  approval  of  what  la  belnl 
done,  but  also  because  he  wished  to  dem^ 
strate  before  the  world  the  unity  of  ih" 
American  people  In  resisting  Communist  ae* 
gresslon.  That  unity  has  been  demonatrat^ 
despite  the  reckless  and  querulous  diaseTt 
uf  Senator  Morse. 

There  Is  no  substance  In  Senator  Moiscg 
charge  that  the  resolution  amounts  to 
"predated  declaration  of  war  "  On  the  con- 
trary. It  reaffirms  the  longstanding  policy  of 
the  United  States  of  aiding  the  States  cot- 
ered  by  the  Southeast  Asia  Collective  Dj. 
fense  Treaty  In  the  protection  of  their  trtt- 
dom  as  a  contribution  to  international  peace 
It  pledges  military  action  only  to  resist  ag- 
gression against  American  forces  in  that 
area.  Of  course,  the  President  has  authority 
to  respond  to  attacks  upon  American  forces 
without  any  approval  in  advance  by  Con- 
gress. So  the  resolution  means  only  a  re- 
commitment of  the  Nation  to  the  policy  u 
has  been  following — an  almost  unanlmmis 
recommitment  In  the  face  of  the  Inexplicable 
North  Vietnamese  challenge. 

This  means  of  rea.ssertlng  the  national 
will,  far  short  of  a  declaration  of  war.  follows 
sounfi  precedents  .st't  In  other  crises  Presi- 
dent Johnson  noted  In  his  me.'«a«e  to  Con- 
gress that  similar  res<Tlutlons  had  t>«en 
pa.«;sed  at  the  reque.'^t  of  President  Elsen- 
hower In  connection  with  the  threat  tc 
Formosa  In  195,5  and  the  threat  to  the  Middle 
East  In  1957  Tlie  s;ime  course  was  followed 
In  1962  at  the  request  of  President  Kennedy 
to  meet  the  missile  threat  In  Cuba  None 
of  these  emergencies  led  to  war.  Rather, 
the  firm  action  that  this  country  took  Inter- 
rupfed  Communist  maneuvers  that  might 
.jthorwlse  have  led  to  war 

Congress  ought  to  be  very  pleased  with 
the  now  Arm  e.stabU.-hment  of  this  mech- 
anism for  meeting  an  emergency  with  a 
united  front  Reliance  solely  up>on  the  power 
'  if  Ci  ingress  to  declare  war  as  a  last  resort 
Would  not  be  appropriate  In  these  days  of 
repeated  crises  short  of  war  A  resolution 
'if  support  for  the  executive  arm  In  meeting 
an  emergency  has  all  the  virtue  of  rallying 
national  strength  behind  a  firm  policy— 
without  taking  the  calamitous  step  of  war 
In  this  nuclear  age.  We  surml.se  that  the 
almost  unanimous  sentiment  behind  this 
resolution  on  Capitol  Hill  reflects  apprecia- 
tion for  the  Presidents  sharing  of  responel- 
blUty  as  well  as  support  for  the  tough 
puni-shment  for  aggre.sslon  that  he  Initiated 

Mr.  MORSE,  The  Washington  Post 
has  demonstrated  in  editorial  after  edi- 
torial that  it  does  not  have  a  good  con- 
stitutional lawyer  on  its  editorial  staff. 
The  edit(irials  published  in  the  news- 
paper demonstrated  that  fact  constantly 
In  an  editorial  which  appeared  in  this 
morning's  issue  of  the  newspaper  there 
appears  the  following  statement: 

There  Is  no  substance  In  Senator  Morses 
charge  that  the  resolution  amounts  to  a 
"predated  declaration  of  war." 

One  wonders  whether  or  not  the  edi- 
torial writer  has  ever  read  the  joint  reso- 
lution. No  one  can  read  the  joint  reso- 
lution and  the  authority  propo.sed  to  be 
given  the  President  in  the  joint  resolu- 
tion without  recognizing  that  it  would 
clearly  authorize  the  President  to  pro- 
ceed to  follow  whatever  courses  of  action 
are  necessary  in  his  opinion;  and  such 
action  would  constitute  authority  to  con- 
duct war. 

I  should  like  to  make  an  additional 
comment  on  a  statement  in  the  editonal 
m  reference  to  resolutions  passed  by  pre- 


vious  congresses-     In  the  body  of  the 
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Sriathlutementismade 

^        !        Johnson  noted   In  his   message 

president  J«f  ^^j^^  resolutions  had  been 

'^^^H^^/t   the   request   of   President   Elsen- 

passed  at   ^^^   'l^     ^.jth  the  threat  to  Por- 

^°*"/"i'955  and  thl  threat  to  the  Middle 
^osa  in  1955  a^d  ^^^^  ^^^^^^^  ^^  followed 

"^,^2  afthe  request  of  President  Kennedy 

;^,i'^ettie\nlsslle  threat  m  Cuba. 

The  editorial  writer  apparently   had 

Tread  or  certainly  had  not  read  re- 
"tlv  l^foie  he  wrote  that  editotlal.  the 
Thin  resolution,  for  there  is  no  siml- 
f.ritTbe?ween  the  Cuban  resolution  on 
SS  one  ha"d  and  the  Formosa,  the 
Siddle  East,  and  the  pending  resolu- 
uons  on  the  other  hand. 

But  returning  to  the  comment  of  the 
Washington  Post  that  there  is  no  sub- 

ance  in  Senator  Morse's  charge  that 
ie  re'^olution  amounts  to  a  "predated 
declaration  of  war."  I  should  like  to  read 
for  the  benefit  of  that  unenlightened 
;Sitonal  writer  of  the  Washington  Post 
page  2  of  the  joint  resolution: 

R,,ohed  bv  the  Senate  and  the  House  of 
K.^eintauves  0/  the  United  States  of 
TZncain  congress  assembled.  That  the 
Congress  approves  and  supports  the  determi- 
nation of  the  President— 

Not  the  Congress,  but  of  the  Presi- 
dent— 

as  commander  In  Chief,  to  take  all  necessary 
-easures  to  repel  any  armed  attack  against 
•he  forces  of  the  United  States  and  to  pre- 
vent further  aggression. 

The  joint  resolution  thus  gives  the 
President  warmaking  power. 

I  shall  come  to  another  section  of  the 
resolution  .same  item  in  a  moment.  The 
Commander  in  Chief,  the  President  of 
the  United  States,  has  the  inherent  con- 
stitutional power  immediately  to  defend 
the  United  States  in  case  of  an  attack, 
but  he  does  not  have  the  inherent  power 
after  that  immediate  defense  to  proceed 
to  make  war.  That  is  the  distinction 
which  this  unenlightened  editorial  writer 
of  the  Washington  Post  has  never 
grasped. 

Mr.  President,  the  right  of  immediate 
defense  is  something  quite  different  from 
the  risht  to  proceed  to  lay  out  a  cam- 
paign of  war.     Under  the  joint  resolu- 
tion the  President  would  be  given  the 
authority  to  go  beyond  Immediate  self- 
defense  of  the  United  States  and  pro- 
ceed with  a  war  campaign.    That  is  why 
I  sav  today,  as  I  said  in  1955,  and  as  I 
said  at  the  time  of  the  Middle  East  res- 
olution, that  such  resolutions  constitute  a 
predated     declaration     of     war.      The 
Washington  Post  editorial  writers  ought 
to  consult  with  Senators  who  occupy  high 
pasitions  in  the  Senate  on  the  other  side 
of  the  issue  in  connection  with  the  de- 
fense activities  of  the  country.     They 
might  be  surprised  to  learn  that  they 
are  not  quarreling  with  the  Senator  from 
Oregon  in  regard  to  the  effect  of  the 
joint  resolution.     The  Joint  resolution 
does  propose  to  give  to  the  President 
of  the  United  States  authority  beyond 
the  inherent  authority  that  he  already 
possesses  to  act  immediately  in  national 
self-defense. 

Mr.  President,  that  is  a  very  Important 
distinction  in  constitutional  law.    The 


Senator  from  Oregon  repeats  that,  under 
the  Constitution,  the  President  has  no 
power  to  wage  war  until  a  declaration 
of  war  is  passed  by  the  Congress.    The 
joint  resolution  is   a   contravention  of 
article  I,  section  8.  of  the  Constitution. 
just  as  the  Formosa  resolution  and  the 
Middle  East  resolution  were  contraven- 
tions of  the  Constitution  and  caused  the 
senior  Senator  from  Oregon  in  the  de- 
bate on  those  two  resolutions  to  take  a 
stand    in    opposition.      As    one    of    the 
Armed   Services   Committee   leaders   of 
the    Senate    told    me    this    morning, 
"Wayne,  there  is  no  difference  between 
the  position  that  you  are  taking  today 
and  the  position  that  you  have  taken 
consistently   with   regard   to   the  other 
resolutions.    No  one  can  really  quarrel 
with  your  conclusion  that  the  joint  reso- 
lution does  go  beyond  the  inherent  au- 
thority of  the  President  to  act  m  the 
self-defense   of   our   country   and   does 
vest  in  him  authority  to  proceed  to  carry 
out  a  campaign  that  amounts  in  fact 
to  the  waging  of  war." 

Mr.  President,  I  do  not  believe  we 
should  do  it.  It  is  not  necessary  to  do 
it  There  is  inherent  power  in  the  Presi- 
dent as  Commander  in  Chief  under  the 
Constitution  to  meet  an  attack  immedi- 
ately, and  then  come  to  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States  asking  for  a  declara- 
tion of  war.  We  should  require  those 
steps,  rather  than  give  the  President 
blanket  authority  under  the  joint  reso- 
lution to  proceed  to  wage  war  without 
a  declaration  of  war. 

Ah,  but  it  may  be  said,  and  is  said,  by 
some  in  conversations  with  me,  "But, 
Wayne,  a  President  would  not  do  that 
for  very  long." 

I  do  not  care  whether  he  does  it  for  a 
short  time  or  a  long  time.  It  is  not 
necessary  for  him  to  do  it.  so  long  as  he 
has  the  inherent  authority  to  meet  at- 
tack with  immediate  self-defense  ac- 
tions. ^    ,    , 

As  I  said  In  1955,  I  believe  it  is  im- 
portant in  these  trying  times  that  we  not 
extend  and  expand  the  authority  of  the 
President  of  the  United  States  beyond 
the  limits  of  the  Constitution. 

It  may  be  said  that  if  the  President 
should  commit  an  unconstitutional  act 
under  the  joint  resolution,  or  if  the  joint 
resolution  in  effect,  as  argued  by  the 
Senator  from  Oregon,  is  an  attempt  to 
give  to  the  President  an  vmconstitutional 
power,  he   can  be  checked.    I  ^'^sh  I 
could  say  that  he  could  be.    The  diffi- 
culty in  relation  to  these  constitutional 
quesUons  as  they  involve  the  Presidency 
of  the  United  States  is  that  we  do  not 
have  a  procedure  for  having  them  tested 
in  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court.    That  has 
been   the   subject   of   great   discussion, 
concern,   and   debate    among   constitu- 
tional lawyers  for  many  decades.    It  is 
difficult  to  bring  the  President  of  the 
United    States    before    the    U.S.    Su- 
preme Court.    Our  constitutional  fathers 
provided   for   other   procedural   checks 
upon  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
one  of  which  is  impeachment,  which, 
of    course,    is    unthinkable    when    we 
have   a  President   who   seeks    only   in 
the  exercise  of  his  powers— though  he 
may  be  mistaken  in  regard  to  having  ex- 


ceeded an  inherent  power— to  protect 
the  interest  of  the  United  States.  But 
that  is  a  check  that  is  provided  in  the 
Constitution.  Then,  of  course,  we  check 
the  President  in  regard  to  the  purse 
strings  by  way  of  appropriations. 

We  have  the  authority,  of  course,  to 
check  the  President  by  way  of  appropria- 
tions, with  his  ancUlary  check  on  Con- 
gress of  the  veto.  It  is  not  impossible  to 
eventually  get  a  case  before  the  Supreme 
Court  involving  the  warmaking  powers 
of  the  President,  but  the  legal  road  could 
be  long  and  tortuous.  The  time  con- 
sumed would  make  the  question  moot  by 
the  time  it  was  decided  as  far  as  the 
emergency  is  concerned  will  give  rise  to 
the  issue  in  the  first  instance. 

When  Congress  passes  a  joint  resolu- 
tion such  as  this,  it  is  practically  impos- 
sible— in  fact,  I  think  it  impracticable — 
procedurally  to  have  the  power  checked, 
on  constitutional  grounds,  before  the  U.S. 
Supreme  Court.    I  do  not  know,  and  I 
know  of  no  constitutional  lawyer  who 
has  ever  been  able  to  point  out,  a  pro- 
cedure  by   which   we   could   bring   the 
President  before  the  Court  on  the  charge 
that   he   was   making   war   unconstitu- 
tionally.   I  can  hear  the  Court,  in  refus-  - 
ing  jurisdiction,  say,  "Congress  will  have 
to  follow  the  procedures  set  out  in  the 
Constitution  for  checking  the  President." 
So  I  am  concerned  about  the  resolution 
in  respect  to  its  giving  to  the  President 
what  I  honestly  and  sincerely  believe  Is 
an  unconstitutional  power — that  is,  the 
power  to  make  war  without  a  declaration 
of  war.    It  feeds  a  political  trend  in  this 
country  that  needs  to  be  checked.    For 
some  time  past  in  this  Republic  we  have 
been  moving  in  the  direction  of  a  gov- 
ernment by  executive  supremacy. 

It  is  very  interesting  to  listen  to  the 
arguments  that  one  hears  for  extending 
and  expanding  the  power  of  the  White 
House.  It  is  exeremely  important — and 
I  speak  soberly  and  out  of  a  depth  of 
great  sincerity— that  we  never  grant  a 
single  power  to  any  President,  I  care  not 
who  he  Is,  that  in  any  way  cannot  be 
reconciled  with  that  precious  funda- 
mental foundation  of  our  Republic; 
namely,  a  system  of  three  coordinate  and 
coequal  branches  of  Government. 

It  is  dangerous  to  the  freedoms  and 
liberties  of  the  American  people  to  vest 
in  any  President,  at  any  time,  under  any 
circiunstances,  power  that  exceeds  the 
constitutional  concept  of  three  coordi- 
nate and  coequal  branches  of  Govern- 
ment. 

The  American  people  will  quickly  lose 
their  liberty  If  you  do  not  stop  feeding 
the  trend  toward  Government  by  execu- 
tive supremacy.  In  my  opinion,  the 
joint  resolution  would  do  just  exactly 
that.  It  would  give  to  the  President  of 
the  United  States  an  authority  which,  In 
my  judgment,  he  does  not  need,  by  any 
stretch  of  the  Imagination.  He  has  in- 
herent power  to  react.  In  the  self-defense 
of  this  Republic,  in  the  event  of  an  im- 
mediate attack. 

It  Is  particularly  essential  that  we 
continue  to  require  a  President  of  the 
United  States  to  conform  to  article  I. 
section  8.  of  the  Constitution,  in  regard 
to  making  war,  and  that  we  continue  to 
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hold  any  President — I  care  not  who  he 
Is — under  the  strictest  restraint  with  re- 
gard to  the  making  of  war. 

We  have  entered  an  era  of  civiliza- 
tion in  which  an  unconstitutional  act  of 
war  on  the  part  of  a  President  of  the 
United  States  can  lead  to  nuclear  war 
and  the  end  of  this  Republic,  no  matter 
how  sincere  a  President  may  be  in  his 
Intentions  in  respect  to  exercising  the 
power  to  make  war. 

We  need  to  be  on  guard  In  respect  to 
vesting  power  In  the  White  House.  The 
White  House  has  plenty  of  power  under 
the  Constitution.  I  am  for  giving  the 
White  House  no  more  power  than  the 
Constitution  gives  him. 

I  have  heard  sincere  colleagues  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate — and  I  respect 
them — differ  with  me  in  regard  to  the 
effect  of  the  Joint  resolution.  There  are 
also  colleagties  on  the  other  side  of  the 
Issue  who  have  come  to  me  and  said. 
as  did  one  who  discussed  It  with  me  this 
morning.  "Watnk.  there  is  no  doubt  as 
to  the  effect  of  the  resolution  that  you 
are  pointing  out.  and  that  you  pointed 
out  In  1955.  It  twthered  me  in  1955;  but 
we  have  every  reason  to  count  on  the 
fact  that  the  President  of  the  United 
States  will  not  abuse  the  power." 

Mr.  President.  I  do  not  think  he  would 
deliberately  abuse  the  power,  but  he 
could  most  sincerely  e.xercise  the  power 
in  a  maimer  that  would  result  in  great 
damage  to  this  Republic. 

There  is  an  elementary'  rule  of  law 
which  states  that  when  we  come  to  deal 
\\ith  procedural  matters,  if  a  procedure 
Is  subject  to  abuse  we  had  better  change 
the  procedure. 

My  majority  leader,  who  always  is 
courteous  to  me  and  was  exceedingly 
courteous  to  me  in  arranging  the  for- 
mat for  this  debate,  has  heard  me  say 
many  times  as  we  have  served  together 
in  this  body  that  we  should  never  for- 
get that  our  substantive  rights  are  never 
any  better,  and  can  never  be  any  better, 
than  our  procedural  rights.  Our  pro- 
cedural rights  determine  our  substantive 
rights.  There  are  no  substantive  rights 
unless  there  are  procedures  for  Imple- 
menting them. 

I  have  said  many  times — and  the 
statement  should  be  applied  to  this  is- 
sue, because  It  is  applicable — let  me  de- 
termine the  procedure  of  any  human 
Institution  or  the  administration  of  any 
law,  and  I  will  determine  all  the  sub- 
stantive rights  anyone  may  have  under 
that  law,  that  tribunal,  or  that  admin- 
istrative body.  Let  me  determine  the 
procedure  of  any  courtroom,  and  I  will 
determine  all  the  substantive  rights  that 
can  be  adjudicated  in  that  courtroom." 

Althoiigh  some  critics  will  say  that 
this  principle  involves  a  legalistic  ab- 
straction, nevertheless  the  great  prin- 
ciples of  so-called  legalistic  abstraction 
are  principles  that  determine,  in  the  last 
analysis,  whether  one  remains  a  free  man 
or  not.  This  Is  true  becau.se  the  pro- 
cedures of  our  Government  written  into 
the  Constitution  and  the  laws  of  our 
country  determine  our  substantive  rights 
as  freemen. 

In  my  Judgment,  the  pending  Joint 
resolution  tinkers  with  and  Impairs  thf' 
great  procedural  rights  of  the  American 


people  written  in  article  I,  section  8  of 
the  Constitution — namely,  that  the 
power  and  the  right  to  declare  war  is 
vested  in  the  Congress,  and  not  in  the 
President  of  the  United  States. 

War  cannot  be  declared  speculatively: 
war  cannot  be  declared  in  futuro  under 
article  I.  section  8  of  tiie  Constitution. 
War  cannot  be  declared  to  meet  hypo- 
thetical situations  yet  to  arise  on  the 
horizons  of  the  world.  Waj-  is  dixlared 
in  relation  to  existing  operative  facts  of 
the  moment  of  the  call  for  a  declaration 
of  war. 

In  the  resolution  before  the  Senate — 
and  I  shall  read  the  section  to  which  I 
have  referred  and  another  section  mo- 
mentarily—  the  President  of  the  United 
States  would  be  given  power  to  make  war 
in  relation  to  operative  facts  not  now  in 
existence,  but  which  may  come  Into  ex- 
istence In  futuro.  That  cannot  be  recon- 
ciled with  article  I.  section  8  of  the  Con- 
stitution. 

For  the  education  of  the  unenlightened 
editor  of  the  Wa.shinKton  Pivst  who  wrote 
the  Ignorant  editorial  in  respect  to  this 
constitutional  point,  I  hope  he  will  re- 
read article  I.  section  8  of  the  Constitu- 
tion, and  that  he  will  read  again — assum- 
ing that  he  evt-r  read  the  re.solution  be- 
fore he  wrote  the  editorial — tJie  section 
to  which  I  have  referred  and  read,  and 
which  I  repeat.  That  part  of  the  joint 
resolution  reads: 

The  Congresa  approves  aiiil  supports  the 
determlii.iiiuii  of  the  President,  us  Com- 
mander In  Chief,  to  take  all  neces8ar>'  meaa- 
ure.s  to  rep)el  any  artned  attack  against  the 
forces  of  the  United  States  and  t4D  prevent 
further  aggresslun 

Let  us  analyze  that  sentence  for  a 
moment.  Ltn  us  analyze  that  part  of 
the  .sentence  that  deals  with  the  Inherent 
power  of  any  commander  in  chief,  any 
President,  to  react  Immediately  In  the 
defense  of  this  Republic.  That  part  of 
the  sentence  is  not  needed  He  has  that 
tH)wer  now.  If  there  Ls  to  be  read  Into 
that  part  of  the  sentence  which  starts 
on  line  4 — "to  take  all  necessary 
measures  to  repel  any  armed  attack 
against  the  forces  of  the  United 
States'" — authority  to  commit  an  act  of 
aggression,  preventive  In  nature.  It  goes 
beyond   the  Constitution. 

That  was  my  argument  In  1955  How 
well  I  remember  It  In  1955  I  partici- 
pated In  the  .same  format  of  committee 
organization  In  which  I  took  part  yester- 
day: namely,  a  joint  meeting  of  the 
Armed  Services  Committee  and  the  For- 
eign Relations  Committee  I  oppo.sed 
the  Formosa  resolution.  My  recollection 
is  that  In  committee  In  1955  two  of  us 
took  that  position  When  we  came  to 
the  floor  of  the  Senate  my  recollection 
Is  that  I  was  supported  by  a  third  mem- 
ber, as  I  said  last  night,  the  great  Sen- 
ator from  New  York.  Herbert  Lehman: 
and  I  believe  we  ended  In  1955  with 
three  Senators  voting  agaln.<;t  the  reso- 
lution. As  I  remember  my  opening 
speech  In  1955 — and  the  Record  will 
speak  for  It.self — I  .said,  as  I  .say  now,  that 
I  was  standing  In  a  position  on  the  floor 
of  the  -Senate  In  which  a  few  other  liber- 
als had  stood  throughout  the  hl.story  of 
this  great  parliamentary  body  Like 
them  I  was  confronted  with  the  choice 


of  telling  the  American  people  wh»t  T 
was  satisfied  they  were  entitled  to  koo* 
about  their  foreign  policy,  and  run^ 
risk  of  violating  the  rules  of  secrecy  of 
the  Senate,  thereby  risking  the  dladpU^ 
of  the  Senate,  or  falling  in  my  obUou 
tlon  to  tell  the  American  people  thlno 
that  I  thought  they  were  entitled  to 
know  in  regard  to  the  foreign  policy  of 
the  country  and  avoid  running  the  rljk 
of  being  disciplined  by  the  Senate. 

If  Senators  will  read  that  speech  th» 
will  see  that  I  said  I  thought  I  could  glvf 
the  American  people  what  they  should 
be  warned  about  within  the  rules  of  the 
Senate,  without  subjecting  myself  to 
Senate  discipline.  Senators  will  find 
that  I  said — I  imraphrase  the  speech,  but 
accurately : 

I  wish  to  tell  the  American  people  th»t 
this  la  a  preventU'e  war  resolution;  and  If 
any  Senator  has  any  question  about  It,  let 
him  go  to  the  Foreign  Relations  Committ** 
on  the  floor  below  and  read  the  teetlmoay 
of  the  Secretary  of  SUvte— 

Who  was  then  John  Foster  Dulles— 
and  the  testimony  of  the  Chairman  of  the 
Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  of  the  MlllUry  EaUt>- 
llshment — 

Who  was  then  Admiral  Radford. 
I  said: 

If  Senators  will  read  that  testimony,  they 
will  know  that  behind  this  resolution  Is  the 
proposal  that  the  Military  Establishment ind 
those  m  charge  of  American  foreign  policy 
are  to  be  given  the  authority  to  make  i 
strike  against  the  mainland  of  China  befon 
China  makes  a  strike  against  the  United 
States.  Such  a  strike  would  be  an  act  of 
aggression  Such  a  strike  would  be  an  act 
of  war.  Authorization  for  such  a  strike  In 
the  Formosa  resolution  amounts  to  seeking 
to  give  to  the  Military  Establishment,  with- 
out a  declaration  of  war,  the  power  to  make 
war  Senators  will  find  that  clear  power  to 
the  resolution. 

Senators  will  remember  that  In  1955 
the  senior  Senator  from  Oregon  took 
that  position  In  the  hearing  before  the 
committee.  My  position  became  known. 
After  I  took  that  position  the  chairman 
of  the  committees  sitting  jointly.  Mr. 
Walter  George,  of  Georgia,  declared  a 
recess,  and  announced  that  he  would  go 
to  the  White  House  for  the  purpose  of 
discussing  with  the  President  the  argu- 
ment that  I  had  made  In  committee.  He 
went  to  the  White  House.  Out  of  that 
conference  came  the  famous  White 
House  pronouncement  with  respect  to 
the  Formosa  resolution,  in  which  Presi- 
dent ELsenhower  announced  that  he.  and 
he  alone,  would  make  the  decision  under 
that  resolution  as  to  what  course  of  ac- 
tion this  Government  would  follow  In 
Implementing  the  Formosa  resolution. 

Senator  George  came  back  and  had 
a  conference  with  me.  He  thanked  me 
for  what  he  considered  to  be  the  service 
I  had  rendered.  He  said.  "It  was  a  very 
Important  service.  I  would  not  support 
the  resolution  In  the  absence  of  the 
White  House  announcement."  He  said. 
•'Wayne.  I  hope  you  will  work  with  me 
now  to  help  get  the  resolution  through 
the  Senate." 

I  said  to  the  chairman  of  the  Foreign 
Relations  Committee,  who  served  on  that 
occasion  as  chairman  of  the  committees 
sitting  Jointly.  "That  does  not  make  It 
any  better  so   far  as  I  am  concerned. 


power  which  would  amount  to  predated 
declarations  of  war.    That  should  not 
be  done.    It  is  not  necessary.    All  the 
world  knows  that  any  country  that  at- 
tacks the  United  States  will  be  met  im- 
mediately with  the  exercise  of  the  in- 
herent power  of  the  President,  under 
the  Constitution,  to  defend  the  Republic. 
All  the  world  knows  that  if  any  country 
continues  an  attack  upon  this  country, 
the  President  will  come  before  this  body 
and  quickly,  as  the  great  Roosevelt  did 
after  Pearl  Harbor,  in  1941,  obtain  from 
Congress  a  declaration  of  war.    What 
more  is  needed? 

A  constitutional  principle  is  Involved. 
It  is  dangerous  to  give  to  any  President 
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.  _^  thP  Dolnt  of  niy  objection, 
you  nii«^f  ^,,Kony  m  committee 
Although  the  tes  impression  that  the 
would  have  left^thej^P      ^^^^  ^^_ 

»*''^d  hav^made  the  decision,  they 

<^  f^rli  mlki?i  the  decision,  because 

^^"''^"fHpS  wUl  foUow  their  advice." 

^'  .?'.f:ould  not  vote  for  It  If  they 

I  »****•       iJl  in  It  at  all  because  I  will 

^  °°jt  gWe  to  aSy  President  this 

°°'  '°\^Se    the    congress    of    the 

?PTS  iStermust  jealously  guard  its 

^"^^aSi^s  under  article  I.  section  8  of 

''f^^^tltut^n.    AH  that  the  President 

*^L    S?  do  is  to  come  before  Congress 

"^foraledaratlonofwar.   He  has 

S'e^ntTuthority  to  meet  an  em^^^^        l^u^rh'^i^-^p^we^.^aTter  the  passage 

S^t  requires  national  f  ""f^J^i?^!^^"     of  a  joint  resolution,  to  make  war.    Con- 

JJfi  to  the  time  he  gets  t?  the  Congr^       oi  a  J  ^^^^  complications  that 

h'Z^et'^^^^oTi^^:^"  iSS$  could  devSop  if  Congress  decided  that 
^  """n  «.?a  prSnt  I  said.  "After  the 
Se"  a"  pearl  Harbor.  Franklin  Delano 
Sevelt  exercised  the  power  as  Com- 
Sr  in  Chief  to  defend  this  country 
r^tioiSl  self-defense,  but  he  came  to 
rongress  for  a  declaration  of  war 
TmS  that  argument  in  1955  I  i^- 
neated  it  in  summary  form  at  the  time 
^tSe  Middle  East  difficulty,  and  I  am 
siZaJSing   It  again  in  this   historic 

'^l' hive  heard  no  answer  in  aU  the  in- 
tervening years  to  the  co^tHutional 
a)lnt  that  I  now  raise,  and  of  which  the 
editor  of  the  Washington  Post  who  wrote 
Se  editorial  this  morning  is  abysmally 

^M^ President,  this  joint  resolution  is 
not  needed  for  the  defense  of  the  Re- 
nubllc     It  should  not  be  used  to  make 
an  end  run  around  article  I.  section  8. 
of  the  Constitution.    So  long  as  an  at- 
tack Is  m  progress,  the  President  has  the 
mherent  power  to  protect  the  Republic 
in  self-defense.    But  there  is  reserved 
to  Congress,  under  the  Constitution,  the 
responsibility  of  passing   judgment  on 
whether  or  not  even  an  attack  caUs  lor 
our  declaring  war.    It  may  very  well  be 
that  after  a  response  to  an  attack,  tne 
attacking  party  may  start  diplomatic 
maneuvers  Into  motion— to  surrender,  to 
capitulate,  to  ask  for  a  negotiated  set- 
tlement, or  to  resort  to  the  rule  of  law— 
which  might  cause  Congress,  in  exercis- 
ing Its  authority  under  the  Constitution. 
to  check  the  President  and  cause  him  to 
decide  not  to  make  war  at  that  ttaie.    it 

is  an  important  procedural  check. 
It  is  easy,  understandable,  and  natural 

m  a  time  of  high  national  emotion,  m  a 

time  of  strong  patriotic  fervor,  to  say, 

"Give  'em  the  works."    It  Is  also  true 

that  in  such  an  hour  of  high  national 

emotion  and  hysteria,  we  who  sit  in  seats 

of  responsibility,  so  far  as  the  legislative 

process  is  concerned,  can  say.  "Let  us 

wait.    Let  us  first  analyze  the  situation 

on  the  facts,  and  then  vote  the  authority 

that  Is  needed  to  protect  the  country. 

Sincere  and  honest  men  can  differ  as  to 

the  procedural  form  that  the  grant  of 

such  authority  shall  take." 
In  1955  and  again  in  1957  the  senior 

Senator  from  Oregon  took  the  position, 

as  he  does  in  the  instance  of  this  resolu- 
tion, that  the  Middle  East  resolution  and 

the  Formosa  resolution  would  be  grants 

of  authority  to  the  President  to  exercise 


could  develop  if  Congress  decided  that 
the  President  was  making  serious  mis- 
takes in  the  conduct  of  a  personal  war— 
for  it  would  be  a  PresidenUal  war  at  that 
point.  How  would  the  President  be 
stopped?  He  could  not  be  stopped.  Con- 
sider what  would  happen  to  this  Repub- 
lic if  we  got  into  that  kind  of  conflict 
with  the  President  In  carrying  out  the 
Joint  resolution. 

But,  say  some,  see  what  the  end  of 
section  3  provides: 

This  resolution  shall  expire  when  the 
President  shall  determine  that  the  peace 
and  security  of  the  area  Is  reasonably  as- 
sured by  international  conditions  created  by 
action  of  the  United  Nations  or  otherwise, 
except  that  It  may  be  terminated  earlier  by 
concurrent  resolution  of  the  Congress. 

That  would  create  a  nice  mess,  would 
it  not?  That  would  be  a  nice  portrait 
of  the  United  States  to  paint  before  the 
eyes  of  the  world.  What  havoc  of  dis- 
unity that  kind  of  procedure  would  en- 
compass. 

What  is  wrong  with  letting  the 
Constitution  operate  as  written  by  our 
constitutional  fathers?  Why  this  indi- 
rect amendment  of  the  Constitution? 
There  are  Senators,  for  whom  I  have 
deep  affection,  who  become  a  llttie 
shaken,  in  our  private  conversations, 
when  I  say,  "What  you  are  reaUy  seeking 
to  do  Is  to  get  around  the  amending 
process  of  the  Constitution.  In  effect, 
you  are  trying  to  get  around  article  I, 
section  8,  by  amending  the  Constitution 
by  way  of  a  joint  resolution." 

I  do  not  believe  we  ought  to  establish 
any  more  precedents  of  this  kind.    I  do 
not  accept  the  argument  that  because  we 
have  made  two  mistakes  in  the  pastr— 
we  made  no  mistake  in  connection  with 
the  Cuban  resolution;  and  I  shall  speak 
of  that  later— because  we  made  mistakes 
in  the  Formosa  and  the  Middle  East  jomt 
resolutions,  we  can  make  another  one. 
Even  a  repetition  of  mistakes  does  not 
create  a  legal  right  in  the  President. 
I  do  not  beUeve  it  is  good  legislative 
process  to  repeat  mistakes.    We  ought 
to  stop  making  them. 

In  effect,  this  joint  resolution  consti- 
tutes an  amendment  of  article  I.  sec- 
tion 8,  of  the  Constitution,  in  that  it 
would  give  the  President,  In  practice 
and  effect,  the  power  to  make  war  in 
the  absence  of  a  declaration  of  war.  It 
Is  also  important  to  demonstrate  to  the 
world,  including  the  free  nations,  that 


the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  is 
not  an  Instrument  to  be  tinkered  with; 
that  the  Constitution  is  a  precious,  sa- 
cred document,  so  far  as  our  form  of 
government  is  concerned,  and  is  not  sub- 
ject to  subversion  in  the  legislative  proc- 
ess We  should  never  miss  an  opportu- 
nity to  demonstrate  this  principle  to  the 
totalitarian  nations  of  the  world.  We 
should  never  forget  that  under  Fascist 
or  Communist  regimes  there  are  no 
rights  and  liberties  of  the  person. 

It  is  proposed,  by  this  joint  resolution, 
to  subvert  the  Constitution.  We  are  en- 
gaging in  a  subterfuge,  so  far  as  article  I, 
section  8,  is  concerned.  We  should  not 
do  that.  We  should  not  in  any  resolu- 
tion tinker  with  the  Constitution  in  re- 
spect to  the  powers  and  prerogatives  of 
the  President,  and  the  limitations  upon 
such  powers  and  prerogatives. 

Going  back  to  section  1  of  the  resolu- 
tion, I  assert  again  that  in  the  language 
"to  take  all  necessary  measures  to  repel 
any  armed  attack  against  the  forces  of 
the  United  States."  there  is  no  question 
about  the  inherent  power  of  the  Presi- 
dent to  do  so  without  a  resolution. 

I  have  stated  that  if  this  proposed 
grant  of  power  Implies  that  the  right 
of  the  President  of  the  United  States 
to  take  all  the  necessary  measures  to 
"repel  any  armed  attack  against  the 
forces  of  the  United  States"— which 
former  Secretary  of  State  Dulles  and 
Admiral  Radford  asked  for  in  1954— 
includes  the  authority  to  commit  an  act 
of  aggression  before  an  act  of  aggression 
is  committed  against  the  United  States, 
on  the  basis  of  the  theory  of  a  preven- 
tive war.  that  Is  a  dangerous  doctrine. 
It  cannot  possibly  be  reconcUed  with  the 
Constitution:  nor  can  it  be  reconcUed 
with  sound  national  policy. 

I  remember  that  in  1955  former  Secre- 
tary of  State  Dulles  said  to  me.  "Would 
you  wait  for  the  Red  Chinese  to  strike? 

My  reply  was  that  when  I  thought  of 
the  blUions  of  dollars  I  had  joined  in 
voting  for  the  defense  of  my  country,  iri- 
cluding  great  sums  of  money  for  intel- 
ligence service,  if  there  were  particular 
concern  about  a  Red  Chinese  air  base 
closest  to  the  coast  of  Alaska  and  our 
intelligence  agency  had  given  us  reports 
as  to  what  it  had  found  in  regard  to  the 
size  of  that  Conununist  air  armada,  I 
would  wish  to  believe  that  when  the  first 
Red  Chinese  plane  left  the  ground  and 
started  for  Alaska,  our  alerting  stations 
and  our  intelligence  would  be  such  that 
our  planes  would  meet  It  before  it  ever 
reached  Alaska. 

At  that  time,  I  also  ntade  perfectly 
clear  to  former  Secretary  of  State  Dulles 
and  former  Chairman  of  the  Joint 
Chiefs  of  Staff  Admiral  Radford,  that 
under  international  law  we  could  not 
possibly  justify  our  being  an  aggressor  m 
the  first  instance.  I  frankly  stated  that 
it  was  a  risk  which  we  must  run  in  order 
to  remain  in  a  sound  constitutional 
framework  under  our  system  of  govern- 
ment. 

Why  should  we  give  arbitrary  discre- 
tion to  mere  men  who  happen  to  hold 
office  at  a  given  time,  when  the  Amer- 
ican people  and  their  lives  are  at  the 
mercy  of  the  discretion  of  those  mere 
men? 
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One  of  the  great  protections  that  the 
American  people  have  in  constitutional 
theory,  under  our  form  of  government, 
is  that  we  are  a  goverimient  of  laws  and 
not  of  men.  Granted,  we  are  a  govern- 
ment of  laws.  It  Is  also  true  that  those 
laws  must  be  administered  by  men  Hu- 
man failings  beiuK  what  they  are.  we 
must  always  keep  a  check  on  the  exer- 
cise of  the  discretion  of  mere  men  who 
administer  government,  or  we  shall  con- 
stantly run  the  risk  of  being  victimized 
by  arbitrary  and  capricious  discretion. 

In  1955.  I  made  clear  that  I  had  ob- 
served too  frequently  th»>  psycholoi^y  of 
trigger-happy  military  mm.  and  the 
psychology  of  diplomats  who  convit.cp 
themselves  that  it  is  necessary  to  pull 
the  trigger  before  an  act  of  war  has  been 
committed  against  us 

Mr.  President,  we  like  to  boast— and 
for  the  most  part  our  glorious  history 
sustains  the  boast — that  we  are  not  an 
aggressor  nation.  Resolutions  such  as 
the  pending  joint  resolution,  as  well  as 
the  Formosa  resolution  and  the  Middle 
East  resolution,  frequently  raise  irrave 
doubts  among  our  friend.^  m  th.-  free 
world  as  to  whether  there  are  not  great 
differences  between  our  theory  and  our 
practice. 

So,  then  as  now.  on  the  constitutional 
grounds  to  which  I  objected  in  the  For- 
mosa resolution,  I  voted  atiainst  it— as  I 
shall  vote  against  the  pending  joint  reso- 
lution today. 

I  repeat  this,  so  that  there  can  be  no 
misunderstanding  of  my  position :  So  far 
as  the  inherent  right  of  the  President  to 
meet  an  aggression  in  the  self-defense 
of  the  Republic  is  concerned,  the  pt-nding 
resolution  is  not  needed.  The  President 
has  that  inherent  right  now,  under  the 
Constitution.  But.  so  far  as  having  any 
right  to  commit  an  act  of  war  in  the  ab- 
sence of  an  aggression,  he  does  not  have 
that  right  under  the  Constitution.  The 
pending  resolution  cannot  give  it  to  him 
under  the  Constitution. 

Of  course,  we  can  sanction  his  exercise 
of  that  unconstitutional  rii^ht.  That  Is 
what  the  Senate  will  be  doing  today  in 
adopting  the  pending  resolution 

In  constitutional  effect,  the  Congress  is 
saying  to  the  President.  "You  can  go 
ahead  and  act  unconstitutionally  and  we 
will  look  the  other  way,"  because  it  is 
known  that  there  is  no  existing  procedure 
which  would  be  effective  by  which  we  can 
check  the  President  Once  the  pending 
resolution  is  adopted,  the  Senate  thereby 
will  sanction  such  conduct  There  is  no 
way  to  check  it  by  takint:  the  case  before 
the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  for  final  deter- 
mination of  the  constitutionality  of  this 
course  of  action  In  time  to  be  effective 

I  am  asked.  "Should  we  not  amend 
the  Constitution  in  this  respect ''" 

I  believe  that  we  should  amend  it  by 
clearly  denying  to  the  Congress  the  power 
to  pass  such  a  resolution  as  this  one 
Because  the  past  situations  such  as  are 
present  In  this  case  are  such  rarities,  so 
extraordinary  and  so  novel.  I  am  enough 
of  a  political  realist  to  know  that  we 
shall  never  get  anywhere  with  that  kind 
of  constitutional  amendment.  The  only 
time  we  become  interested  In  it  is  when 
a  crisis  such  as  this  exists.  When  a  crisis 
exists,  it  is  so  serious   that  people  are 


not  yoint;  to  become  interested  in  a  very- 
important  coixstitutional  abstraction, 
even  though  it  is  a  constitutional  ab- 
stractKin  which  aftrr  all.  is  determina- 
tive, in  the  la.st  analysis,  of  their  nights 
as  free  men. 

In  times  of  hysteria  and  hi«h  national 
emotionalism,  it  is  only  human  for  most 
people,  particularly  those  not  sittiim  in 
the  seats  of  legislative  responsibility,  to 
be  willing  to  look  the  other  way  on  such 
questions  as  I  raise  in  this  debate  ai-'ain 
this  year  But  I  believe  it  is  so  danger- 
ous to  establish  another  precedent  to- 
ward the  creation  of  a  government  by 
Executive  .supremacy  in  the  United 
States,  that  I  am  willing  to  stand  up  and 
oppose  the  overwhelming'  maj  nuy 
aiiainst  me.  and  take  all  the  casti^ation 
and  criticism  which  is  bound  to  Ix^ 
heaped  upon  my  head,  for  a  constitu- 
tional principle  that  I  am  sincerely  con- 
vinced is  vital  to  the  very  preservation 
of   this  Republic 

I  am  satisfied  that  if  we  continue  to 
build  up  a  wall,  bnck  by  brick,  prece- 
dent by  precedent,  which  separates  the 
executive  branch  of  the  Government 
from  the  people,  resulting  in  makiim  the 
executive  branch  of  the  Government 
more  and  more  inaccessible  to  direct 
contro:,  we  shall  endanger  the  very  sur- 
vival and  preservation  of  the  Republic 
and  our  constitutional  system  upon 
which  it  is  based. 

Mr  President,  if  it  is  self-defense  we 
are  concerned  about,  we  do  not  need  thi.s 
resolution  If  it  is  to  empower  the  Presi- 
dent to  commit  an  act  of  aggression  be- 
fore an  act  of  aggression  is  committed 
up<:)n  us,  as  was  the  proiiram  m  19.55. 
and  as  was  openly  testified  to.  let  me 
say — I  can  say  It  now — as  the  tran.script 
will  show,  by  the  Secretary  of  State  and 
the  Chairman  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of 
Staff  at  the  time,  it  is  a  dangerous  prece- 
dent, a  power  that  never  should  be 
•,'iven.  never  .should  have  been  granted 
by  the  Comjre.ss.  and  should  not  be 
granted  now  under  the  pending  resolu- 
tion. 

Turning  to  the  language  I  have  read, 
"to  repel  any  armed  attack  against  the 
forces  of  the  United  States."  does  that 
mean  that  the  attack  must  have  started. 
or  does  It  mean  that  all  the  President 
and  his  advisers  have  to  conclude  is  that 
in  all  probability  an  attack  may  be 
made. 

That  is  preventive  war.  There  Is  no 
power  in  the  Constitution  for  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  to  wage  a  pre- 
ventive war  I  cannot  imagine  a  .set  of 
hytx)thetical  facts  which  would  cause  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  the  Con- 
gress, the  Department  of  Stale,  and  tho.se 
in  the  Pentagon  Building  to  become 
alarmed  about  the  dar.yer  of  an  attack 
against  the  Unl'.ed  States  that  cannot  be 
taken  immediately  to  existing  channels 
of  international  law.  The  ri^ht  of  na- 
tional self-defen.se  would  still  vest  in 
the  Inherent  constitutional  power  of  the 
President. 

The  fact  that  we  are  not  doing  veiT 
much  ab'Mit  using  those  channels  of  In- 
ternational law  does  not  excuse  us  And 
as  we  use  those  channels  of  international 
law.  the  inherent  power  of  the  President 
to  defend  this  country  continues.    With 


all  the  military  might  of  this  country  it 
the  present  time,  the  world  knows  thu 
that  power  of  self-defense  is  adeqvatt 
to  proU'Ct  the  security  interests  of  thl» 
country  until  the  processes  of  intenu. 
tlonal  law  can  run  their  course. 

There  is  no  question  about  the  mean- 
ing of  the  next  four  words  on  line  6  of 
paue  2  clearly  authorize — "to  prevent 
further  aggression." 

That  Is  when  the  whole  realm  of  judg. 
ment  upon  the  part  of  the  President  of 
the  United  States  comes  into  play.  That 
IS  when  we  substitute  the  President  foi 
article  I,  section  8  of  the  Constitution 
That  Is  when  we  say  to  the  President, 
•  You  can  t'o  beyond  acts  of  Immedlat* 
.self-defense  of  the  Republic.  You  do  not 
have  to  come  to  the  Congress,  as  Pranklln 
Roosevelt  did  after  Pearl  Harbor,  and 
ask  for  a  declaration  of  war.  You  can 
proceed  in  the  exercise  of  your  judgment 
to  prevent  further  ay^ression." 

Tlie  uninformed,  unenlit^htened  editor 
of  the  Washington  Post  who  wrote  that 
stupid  editorial  in  this  morning's  paper 
has  not  the  slightest  conception  of  the 
meaniivk'  of  those  words.  If  he  had.  he 
would  not  have  written  In  his  editorial- 
There  is  no  substance  in  Senator  Morsi'i 
charee  that  the  resolution  amounts  to  i 
"predated  declaration  of  war." 

That    IS    exactly    what    those   words 
mean     It  is  incontrovertible.    The  Pres- 
ident would  not  have  to  come  and  ask  lor 
a  declaration  of  war.    He  would  be  given 
sanction  by  Conuress  to  make  war  with- 
out   a   declaration   of   war.     It   will  be 
noted  that  I  do  not  say  "the  authority," 
for  the  authority  cannot  be  granted  bj 
Con;:ress.     Congress  cannot  amend  the 
Constitution  m  this  way.    This  does  not 
conform  to  the  amendment  processes  of 
the   Constitution.     It    is   propo.sed  that 
Congress  sanctloi:  the  action  of  the  Pres- 
ident  in   makniK   war   if.   in  his  judg- 
ment, he  thinks  making  war  is  neces- 
sary  to   prevent   further   aggression.    I 
shall  come  to  that  point  later.    But  that 
is  why  I  said  last   night  that  so  many 
want  to  turn  away  from  the  most  deli- 
cate  question    involved   In    the  debate. 
That  is  why  I  said  last  night — and  shall 
discu.ss  It  at  greater  length  today— that 
the  President  and  our  country  were  qultt 
right  in  meeting  the  attack  on  the  de- 
stroyers last  Tuesday  night.    But,  in  my 
judgment,   that  did  not  empower  him. 
under  the  rit;ht  of  self-defense,  to  tr>- to 
proceed  beyond  protecting  those  ships, 
and  strike  the  mainland  of  North  Viet- 
nam.   In  my  judgment,  that  constituted 
an  act  of  war — not  an  act  of  self-de- 
fense. 

Mr.  President,  at  that  point,  under  our 
treatv  commitments,  our  allegations  In 
regard  to  the  absolutely  inexcusable  and 
illegal  attack  on  our  ships  on  the  high 
seas  bv  the  North  Vietnamese  forces 
should  have  been  taken  immediately  to 
the  United  Nations.  As  to  that  attack 
we  had  an  unassailable  case.  They  at- 
tacked us  on  the  high  seas  and  we  re- 
sponded In  self-defense. 

We  were  clearly  within  our  interna- 
tional law  rights.  Unfortunately  we  did 
not  stop  there.  We  then  went  beyond 
our  righus  of  self-defense  and  proceeded 
to  bomb  the  mainland  of  North  Vietnam. 


«^^%°'.n  trre  utJble  case  of  violation 
^e  had  an  J4f  ^^.  by  North  Vietnam 
°^  InternationaMaw     y^  ^^^^  ^^  ^^ 

^  .«'""we  wourd  have  a  hard  time,  under 
^P'aHonal  law.  supporting  our  subse- 
^^'""r\  tTck  on  North  Vietnam  in  the 
quent  attach  o  j^^  ^f  ^ar.    There 

^'ft  those  who  will  say  that  that  Is 
'^^  he  line  pretty  fine.  Neverthe- 
^"""'il  difference  is  between  acting 
^?hln  the  institution  and  acting  out- 
within  the  cu  difference  between 

""^'nl  With  n  ou  rights  of  self-defense 
iS'S^oceedinu  to  turn  ourselves  into  an 

.rpssive  warmakinp  power. 
''no  one  despises,  hates,  and  repudiates 
n^nre  than  does  the  senior  Senator  from 
Con     communism.    Communist    re- 
!!«    including'   North   Vietnam,   Red 
S  Cuba   Red  Russia,  and  all  of  the 
S    But  I  do  not  propose  to  a  low  my 
hired  mv  detestation,  my  complete  dis- 
^,Kt  with  the  police  state  methods  of  a 
Commmnst  reuime  to  cause  me  to  give 
^r^ort  to  a  proposal  to  go  outside  the 
StutionalVuarantees  of  our  system 
,??overnment.    I  want  to  keep  my  Gov- 
Sent  in  an  impregnable  position,  so 
hrwe  can  ::o  before  any  international 
ribunal  and  establish  our  case,  and  not 
lave  thrown  back  in  our  teeth  a  showing 
w  establish  a  series  of  allegations  in  re- 
Lrd  to  the  e.xercise  of  power  and  miU- 
tarv  micht  on  the  part  of  the  United 
States  that  takes  us  outride  the  frame- 
work of  international  law. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  the  language, 
to  prevent  further  aggression."  rouses 
all  the  objections  that  I  made  in  1955  to 
the  Formosa  resolution.     This  proposal 
.s'eeks  to  vest   in   the   President  of  the 
United  States  the  power  to  carry  on  a 
.o-called  preventive  war.    By  preventive 
war  we  mean  making  a  war  against  an- 
other countrv  because  it  is  assumed  that 
that  country  is  about  to  make  war.  or 
contemplates  making  war.  against  the 
United  RUates.    Such  authority  is  not  to 
be  found  in  the  Constitution.    The  Con- 
gress cannot  «ive  such  authority  to  the 
President  of  the  United  States  as  far  as 
the  Constitution  Is  concerned.     It  can 
sanction  the  exercise  of  the  authority, 
but  the  exercise  of  the  authority  would 
still  be  just  as  much  outside  the  Con- 
stitution as  though  the  President  acted 
without  the  ioint  resolution.    The  joint 
resolution  could  never  make  legal  the 
exercise  of  such  authority  by  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States. 

That  is  not  the  only  place  in  the  reso- 
lution In  which  we  would  give  to  the 
President  a  preventive  war  authority.  I 
refer  the  Senate  to  section  2,  line  7, 
which  provides — 

Sec  2.  The  United  States  regards  as  vital 
to  Its  national  interest  and  to  world  peace 
tiie  maintenance  of  International  peace  and 
security  in  southeast  Asia.  Consonant  with 
the  Constitution — 

It  has  been  agreed,  by  way  of  an 
amendment  to  the  joint  resolution,  that 
that  means  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States — 

and  the  Charter  of  the  United  Nations  and 
in  accordance  with  it*  obligations  under  the 
Southeast  Asia  Collective  Defense  Treaty,  the 
United  States  Is.  therefore,  prepared,  as  the 
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President  determines,  to  take  aU  necessary 
steps,  including  the  use  of  armed  force,  to 
assist  any  member  or  protocol  state  of  the 
Southeast  Asia  Collective  Defense  Treaty  re- 
questing assistance  In  defense  of  its  freedom. 

Mr  President,  that  is  an  awful  power 
to  give  to  a  President.    If  the  Washing- 
ton Post  does  not  think  that  that  is  a 
predated  declaration  of  war,  the  editor 
ought  to  start  asking  himself  some  ques- 
tions about  certain  hypothetical  situa- 
tions. .^     ^     .  ..^ 
Shall  we  allow  any  President  of  the 
United  States  to  decide,  with  no  check- 
that  is.  no  check  for  immediate  apphca- 
tion— to  take  all  necessary  steps,  includ- 
ing the  use  of  armed  force,  to  assist  any 
member  or  protocol  state  of  the  South- 
east Asia  Collective  Defense  Treaty  re- 
questing   assistance    in    defense    of    its 
freedom?  ,    . 

We  had  better  pause  long  enough  to 
take  a  look  at  the  nature  of  some  of  the 
countries  involved,  because  many  of  the 
countries  are  not  free  countries.    Many 
of  those  countries  are  totalitarian  coun- 
tries.   Many  of  those  countries  are  dic- 
tatorships.    It   is   wishful   thinking   to 
asstime  that  it  would  be  safe  to  give  the 
President    of    the    United    States    un- 
checked   authority    to   proceed    to    use 
American  boys  in  defense  of  those  coun- 
tries on  the  basis  of  claims  that  acts  of 
aggression  are  being  committed  against 
them  by  some  other  country,  without  a 
congressional  check.     Have  we  reached 
the   point  in  American   foreign   policy 
where  we  are  going  to  permit  the  Presi- 
dent  to   send   American   boys   to  their 
death  in  the  defense  of  military  dicta- 
torships,   monarchies,    and    fascist    re- 
gimes around  the  world  with  which  we 
have  entered  into  treaty  obligations  in- 
volving mutual  security,  no  matter  what 
the   provocation    and   no   matter   what 
wrongs  they  may  have  committed  that 
cause  an  attack  upon  them?    Are  we 
going  to  do  that  without  a  check  of  Con- 
gress by  way  of  a  declaration  of  war? 
What  are  we  thinking  of?     What  time 
factor    would    justify    such    precipitate 

action? 

Mr  President,  this  Senator  will  never 
vote  to  send  an  American  boy  to  his  death 
anywhere  in  the  world  under  any  such 
language  as  is  contained  in  that  part  of 
the  joint  resolution.  It  is  of  utmost 
importance  that  we  surround  that 
language  with  a  congressional  check. 
And  there  Is  none. 

One  could  say.  as  I  said  a  few  moments 
ago  "But.  Mr.  Senator,  the  Congress  can 
terminate  thts  authority  by  a  concurrent 
resolution."  ,      ^  ^* 

I  have  already  pointed  out  the  kind  of 
hassle  that  such  a  situation  would 
create  and  the  kind  of  disunity  that 
such  action  would  produce.  The  Amer- 
ican people  should  be  protected  from  a 
possible  abuse  of  the  authority.  So  long 
as  abuse  of  a  procedure  is  possible,  the 
procedure  should  be  modified  to  prevent 
the  possibility  of  the  abuse. 

Mr  President,  that  is  why  it  is  so  im- 
portant that  we  hold  any  President— I 
care  not  who  he  i&— to  Article  I.  section 
8  of  the  Constitution  In  the  carrying  out 
of  mutual  security  agreements.  We 
should  hold  him  to  the  approval  of  the 
Congress  before  the  fact  and  not  after 
the  fact. 
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Mr.  President,  will 


Mr.  GRUENING. 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MORSE.     I  yield. 

Mr.  GRUENING  I  wish  the  Senator 
would  discuss  what  seems  to  me  the  obvi- 
ous escalation  of  the  war  by  the  au- 
thority granted  in  section  2  of  the  joint 
resolution — 


To  assist  any  member  or  protocol  state  of 
the  Southeast  Asia  Collective  Defense  Treaty. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  was  about  to  do  so. 
Mr.  GRUENING.  Hitherto  we  have 
been  dealing  wholly  with  South  Vietnam. 
The  President  has  stated  his  purpose, 
which  is  quite  evident — not  to  extend  the 
war. 

In  the  section  to  which  I  referred  we 
are  including  a  number  of  additional 
nations  into  which  we  could  send  our 
Armed  Forces.  The  joint  resolution 
would  extend  the  prospective  war  all  over 
southeast  Asia,  would  it  not? 

Mr.  MORSE.  It  certainly  would,  with 
no  check  on  it. 

Mr.  GRUENING.    In  other  words,  in 
effect,  the  Congress  would  authorize  an 
escalation  of  the  war  to  Thailand.  Laos, 
Cambodia.  North  Vietnam.  South  Viet- 
nam— and  what  else? 
Mr.  MORSE.    Pakistan. 
Mr.  GRUENING.    I  have  in  my  pos- 
session, which  I  intend  to  present  when 
the  foreign  aid  bill  comes  before  the  Sen- 
ate, a  statement  from  a  high  official  of 
Pakistan  Indicating  that  Ills  government 
has  no  intention  of  using  the  nearly  $1 
billion  in  military  aid  that  we  have  given 
to  Pakistan  to  help  out  our  cause  because 
It  is  needed  in  their  prospective  difficul- 
ties with  India. 

Mr.  MORSE.  The  Foreign  Minister  of 
Pakistan  in  effect  made  that  statement 
in  Washington,  D.C.,  when  he  addressed 
the  Press  Club  not  so  many  weeks  ago. 
He  was  asked  by  a  newspaperman  at  the 
meeting  to  state  whether  or  not  Pakistan 
could  be  counted  upon  to  be  of  assistance 
in  southeast  Asia.    He  said.  "No." 

He  gave  his  reason.     His  reason  was 
Pakistan's     involvement     with     India. 
Pakistan  has  no  intention  of  respondmg 
to  any  calls  to  SEATO  members. 
I  yield  further. 

Mr.  GRUENING.  It  seems  to  me  that 
the  joint  resolution  presents  an  unlim- 
ited authorization  for  war  anywhere  m 
southeast  Asia,  including  Pakistan 
which  is  really  not  in  southeast  Asia,  but 
which  is  in  south  central  Asia,  and  it 
seems  to  me  a  very  dangerous,  unwar- 
ranted, and  unprecedented  action. 

Mr  MORSE.  Do  not  forget.  Pakistan 
is  a  member  of  SEATO;  it  obligations 
to  South  Vietnam  are  the  same  as  ours. 
Mr  GRUENING.  Yes;  but  it  has 
shown  no  disposition  whatever  to  carry 
out  its  obUgations  under  that  treaty. 

Mr  MORSE.  That  is  correct;  but.  she 
being  a  TeaTO  member,  we  would  be 
obligatedlo  go  to  her  assistance. 

Mr  GRUENING.  This  resolution,  in 
effect  is  an  authorization  which  would 
be  the  equivalent  of  a  declaration  of  war 
by  the  Congress.  Would  it  not  be? 
Mr.  MORSE.  I  think  so. 
Mr.  GRUENING.  That  is  one  thing 
I  am  very  apprehensive  about.  Jf  we 
should  get  into  an  all-out  war.  which  i 
fear  may  happen,  this  resolution  would 
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be  considered  the  authorization  by  the 
Congress  to  so  proceed.    Would  it  not? 

Mr.  MORSE.    That  is  correct 

Mr.  ORUENING  I  expressed  my 
views  on  It  yesterday  I  do  not  at  all 
criticize  the  President — in  fact,  I  think 
the  President  was  correct — for  repelling 
the  assault,  whatever  may  be  tho  back- 
ground, on  American  vessels  and  destroy- 
ing the  attackers.  I  approve  of  that  ac- 
tion, but  the  resolution  u'>es  far  beyond 
such  section,  which  apparently  precipi- 
tated the  request  by  the  President  for 
such  a  resolution,  and  covers  the  whole 
of  the  southeast  Asia  area.  I  distinctly 
disagree  with  the  administration  policy 

As  I  have  stated  repratedly.  this  was 
a  policy  which  the  President  inherited, 
and  from  v^-hich  I  hoped  he  would  dis- 
engage himself  Hp  inherited  it  from 
the  Elsenhower  administration,  from 
John  Poster  Dulle.s.  when  we  picked  up 
the  fiasco  the  French  had  eni,'au'ed  in 
with  the  loss  of  over  1  no. 000  youn;^  lives 
We  contributed  vast  sums  of  money  tn 
that  operation  It  was  obviously  a  fail- 
ure. 

Now  we  have  escalated  it.  as  could  be 
foreseen,  and  as  I  In  fact  did  foretell. 
and  as  the  Senator  from  Oregon  fore- 
told, into  an  all-out  war  in  southeast 
Asia.  Regrettably,  the  end  is  not  yet.  I 
am  extremely  fearful  about  the  situation. 

This  Is  a  moment  when  patriotic  pas- 
sions are  aroused,  and  it  seems  indicated 
that  we  should  do  whatever  the  Presi- 
dent asks. 

It  Is  very  painful  for  those  of  us  who 
disagree  with  the  policy.  I  felt  it  was 
wrong  in  the  beuinning  and  have  re- 
peatedly stated  for  5  months  that  I 
thought  it  was  wronir.  and  that  we  should 
continue  to  try  to  find  a  peaceful  solu- 
tion; that  we  should  take  the  issue  to  the 
United  Nations,  and  .seek  a  cease  fire. 
It  Is.  as  I  have  said,  painful  not  to  support 
the  President,  but  I  cannot  do  so  In  £:ood 
conscience  under  the  blanket  terms  of 
this  resolution. 

Mr.  MORSE.  As  the  Senator  knows. 
last  night  it  was  impossible  for  him.  be- 
cause of  a  previous  appointment,  to  be 
present  when  I  paid  my  high  respects  to 
him  for  his  couras^e,  statesmanship,  and 
leadership  in  this  matter  for  many 
months  past.  I  .said  last  niu-ht  that  the 
Senator  from  Alaska  had  put  the  Issue 
squarely. 

Now.  in  a  very  few  moments,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Alaska  has  summarized  suc- 
cinctly the  major  points  of  the  address 
I  have  been  makint;  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate  the  last  hour  and  15  minutes.  I 
wish  to  formalize  tho.se  points  before  I 
come  to  the  next  major  i.ssue  which  I 
shall  discuss  in  my  speech. 

What  I  have  said  expresses  my  views 
as  to  the  power  that  would  be  granted  to 
the  President  in  the  resolution  It  Is 
what  I  have  called  an  undated  declara- 
tion of  war.  I  summarize  the  points  as 
follows: 

First,  the  unlimited  language  of  the 
resolution  would  authorize  acts  of  war 
without  specifying  countries,  places,  or 
times.  That  language  carmot  be  recon- 
ciled with  article  I,  section  8  of  the  Con- 
stitution. It  amounts,  in  fact  as  well  as 
In  law.  to  a  predated  declaration  of  war. 
Next,  as  I  said  last  night,  we  have 
armed  forces  in  South  Vietnam,  some 


20,000,  or  more,  apparently,  with  the 
number  IncreasinK  by  planeload  after 
planeload 

Senators  can  bemoan  and  warn  a^,'ainst 
a  land  war  in  Asia,  but  the  resolution 
would  put  the  United  States  in  the  mid- 
dle of  the  Vietnam  cuil  war.  which  is 
basically  a  hmd  war. 

Under  the  resolution  Congre.ss  would 
give  to  the  President  of  the  United  States 
great  authority,  without  coming  to  the 
Congress  and  obtaining  approval  by  way 
of  a  declaration  of  war,  to  carry  on  a  land 
war  in  South  Vietnam  The  choice  is 
left  up  to  him. 

As  I  said  last  night,  the  interesting 
thing  IS  that  South  Vietnam,  with  a 
population  of  15  million,  and  an  armed 
force  of  400,000  to  450.000  men,  has  been 
unable,  through  all  the  year.s  of  the  holo- 
caust in  South  Vietnam,  to  put  down  a 
Vietcong  force  of  a  maximum  of  35,- 
000  men  The  Pentagon  and  tlie  Statr- 
Department,  in  testifying  b<^>fore  the 
committee,  say  the  number  probably 
does  not  exceed  25,000.  We  have  to  have 
more  than  20.000  American  boys  over 
there,  to  die  in  whatever  numbers  they 
are  killed,  in  an  attempt  to  w m  that  war. 
And  for  whom? 

Mr.  President,  the  leaders  of  this  Gov- 
ernment keep  talking  about  freedom  in 
South  Vietnam.  There  is  not  one  iota 
of  freedom  in  South  Vietnam,  for  the 
South  Vietnamese  people,  by  and  large, 
do  not  know  what  the  word  means.  I 
quoted,  in  a  speech  the  day  before  yes- 
terday, a  letter  I  received  from  a  R.'j)ub- 
lican  Member  of  Congress,  m  full  sup- 
port of  the  position  I  have  taken  on  this 
issue.  I  paraphrase  it,  although  the  quo- 
tation IS  already  in  the  Record.  He  said 
that  the  average  man  of  North  or  South 
Vietnam  would  not  know  what  democ- 
racy looked  like  if  he  met  it  on  the  main 
street  of  Saigon.  The  difference  between 
their  governments  is  like  the  ditference 
between  tweedledum  and  tweedledee. 
But  both  are  interested  in  the  next  bowl 
of  rice. 

That  IS  why  this  Senator  has  been 
pleading  for  years,  in  connection  with 
foreign  policy,  that  the  great  need  of  the 
United  States  in  the  field  of  foreign 
policy  IS  to  export  economic  freedom,  and 
to  stop  exporting  military  aid,  for  our 
military  aid  makes  Communists.  Pre- 
pare the  seedbeds  of  economic  freedom 
for  the  masses  of  the  people  of  any  coun- 
try and  we  prepare  for  the  growth  of 
freedom.  Unless  the  people  are  first 
tC(inom:cally  free,  they  cannot  be  politi- 
cally free,  and,  what  is  more  important, 
they  will  never  understand  political  free- 
dom until  they  are  first  economically 
free. 

There  is  great  danger  now  that  Con- 
gress will  give  to  the  President  of  the 
United  Stales  power  to  carry  on  what- 
ever type  of  war  he  wishes  to  wage  in 
southeast  Asia.  That  is  why  I  said,  m 
answer  tn  an  argument  that  was  made  on 
the  floor  of  the  Senate  yesterday,  ap- 
parently some  colleagues  are  laboring 
under  the  illusion  that  perhaps  the  reso- 
lution would  reduce  the  danger  of  fight- 
ing a  land  war  in  Asia.  There  is  not  a 
word  in  the  resolution  that  has  any 
hearing  on  the  .subject.  To  the  contrary, 
the  broad,  sweeping,  sanction  of  power — 
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note  my  language,  because  it  cannot  h* 
done  legally— the  broad,  arbitral 
sweeping  power  Congress  is  sanction^ 
for  the  President  would  In  no  way  st^ 
him  from  sending  a.s  many  Amerl^ 
boys  as  he  wants  to  .send  into  South  Viet 
nam  to  make  war. 

As  the  Senator  from  Alaska  has  said 
over  and  over  again,  and  as  I  have  Joined 
him  in  saying,  all  South  Vietnam  is  not 
worth  the  life  of  a  .single  American  boy 
and  the  killing  of  a  single  American  boy 
in  South  Vietnam  is  an  unjustified  fall, 
int:  It  ought  to  stop.  It  is  not  going 
to  stop  until  we  turn  our  warmaking  poi- 
icy  into  a  peacekeeping  policy,  it  jj 
not  going  to  stop  until  we  insist  that 
our  alleged  allies  in  SEATO  come  in  with 
as  many  divisions  of  peacekeeping  units 
as  an-  nece.s.sary  to  keep  the  belligerents 
apart.  It  is  not  going  to  stop  until  the 
United  Nations,  under  the  procedures  of 
international  law.  can  come  in  and  keep 
the  peace  and  set  up  whatever  controls 
are  needed,  by  way  of  United  Nations 
trusteeships  if  necessary,  to  bring  that 
war  to  an  end 

This  result  will  not  be  achieved  by 
unilateral  military  action.  It  makes  me 
sad  to  have  to  say  it,  but  I  am  satisfied 
that  history  will  record  this  horrendous 
mistake  of  the  United  States  in  its  false 
assumption  in  the  year  1964  that  it  could 
supplant  in  South  Vietnam  military  con- 
trol by  Asiatics  with  military  control  by 
the  United  States. 

We  could  never  win  such  a  war  We 
might  win  military  victory  after  military 
victory.  If  we  did  not  stop  the  escala- 
tion, we  would  kill  millions  of  people,  be- 
cause the  escalation,  step  by  step,  would 
lead  to  all-out  bombing  of  North  Viet- 
nam and  Red  Chinese  cities.  When  we 
were  through,  we  should  have  killed 
millions,  and  won  military  victory  after 
military  victory,  but  we  should  still  have 
lost  the  war. 

The  United  States  can  never  dominate 
and  control  Asia,  with  800  million  people 
In  China  alone.  That  kind  of  war  would 
create  a  hatred  for  the  United  States 
and  for  the  white  man  generally  that 
would  persist  for  centuries.  Dominating 
Asia,  after  destroying  her  cities  and  lull- 
ing her  millions  by  bombing.s — that  is 
the  danger  that  we  are  walking  Into- 
would  not  make  the  white  man  supreme 
In  Asia,  but  only  hated. 

We  know  what  the  floods  of  human 
hlstorv  do  Eventually  the  white  man 
will  be  engulfed  in  that  Asiatic  flood 
and  drowned 

I  do  not  know  why  we  should  be  so 
shortsighted.  It  Is  difficult  to  follow  the 
proccs.ses  of  international  law.  I  sup- 
pose the  saddest  announcement  that  has 
been  made  recently  Is  that  of  the  Secre- 
tary General  of  the  United  Nations,  Mr 
U  Thant,  from  Burma,  who  is  not  even 
a  shadow  of  the  great  world  statesman 
who  preceded  him.  Dag  Hammarskjold. 
He  announced  in  Washington  yesterday 
his  grave  doubts  as  to  whether  the  Se- 
curity Council  could  help  resolve  the 
matter. 

Mr.  President,  we  will  never  know 
until  such  procedures  are  tried.  The 
Secretary  General  should  have  been 
using  his  voice  and  his  influence  to  per- 
suade the  Security  Council  to  carry  out 
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■  ■  tv  council  Ls  incapacitated  by  a 
^^"  ,  veto  I  repeat  what  I  have  said 
^^'''  n  mot^ths  past  on  the  floor  of  the 
f,r  manv  "^^^^'^  '^^^  ^^  ^^^^^  on  the  spot. 

^'^',  ,-  eVeic  se  her  veto,  if  she  dares. 
"^  'St  of  t  e\vorld  will  be  her  judge. 
^'hm  not  iind  her  following  that  course 
:rtfu  Midd^;  East,  or  in  Cyprus,  or  in 

^'f  ^.as'highly  disappointed  by  what  I 
..nsKiered  to  be  the  abdication  of  lead- 
h  n  and  responsibility  on  the  part  of 
T.  seer  tan  General  of  the  United  Na- 
2>nsr!l^?""f°'-^""^^^  statement  he 
made  in  Washington  yesterday. 

The  next  ix)int  I  wish  to  make,  by 
^.,v  of  siunmary.  Is  that  the  /ear  ex- 
Ips^ed  bv  some  Senators  m  this  debate 
fti:aVnst  involvement  in  a  land  war  means 
Jo  more  than  the  reservation  expressed 
n  1954  that  we  should  not  become  mll- 
Jarilv  Involved  m  South  Vietnam.     We 
did  not  intend  then  to  do  any  of  the 
t'lm-s  we  are  now  doing  in  South  Viet- 
liam    but  we   have   done   them.    That 
nious  expression   of  intention   In    1954 
came  to  naught.     This  policy  is  sucking 
us  into  militai-y  involvement  deeper  and 
deeiier  and  will  continue  to  suck  us  In. 
under  this  resolution,  deeper  and  deeper. 
Mr.  President,  you  and  I  will  be  gone 
In  a  few  vears:  but  I  am  satisfied  that  the 
end  of  the  road  that  we  are  traveling 
today  will  be  the  engulfment  and  drown- 
ing in  world  history  of  the  influence  of 
the  white  man  in  Asia,  if  we  follow  this 
course  of  action. 

I  despair  frequently  at  the  fact  that 
so  often  people  in  positions  of  responsi- 
bility are  Inclined  to  think  only  of  the 
present,  and  not  a  century  hence.  Yet, 
when  we  are  dealing  with  matters  of 
foreign  policy  and  the  roots  of  peace  or 
war,  we  need  to  remember  that  the  seed 
we  plant  today,  be  it  a  seed  of  peace  or 
.seed  of  war.  Is  the  seed  that  will  finally 
come  to  fruition  In  a  blossoming  plant, 
perhaps  a  100  years  hence. 

I  say  most  respectfully  and  sadly  that 
in  my  judgment,  in  this  resolution,  we  are 
planting  seeds  not  of  peace,  but  of  war. 
Those  who  will  follow  us  in  the  years  to 
come  will  cry  out  in  anguish  and  despair 
in  criticism  over  the  mistake  that  was 
made  in  1964  when  the  joint  resolution 
was  passed. 

Why  do  we  do  it?  I  do  not  know. 
We  are  dealing  here  basically  with  a 
ci\-il  war  between  conflicting  forces  In 
South  Vietnam.  So  many  in  this  debate 
have  overlooked  the  geographic  problem. 
Let  u5  not  forget  that  prior  to  the 
Geneva  accord  of  1954  North  Vietnam 
and  South  Vietnam  were  one  people. 
One  could  go  into  North  Vietnam  today, 
after  he  had  been  in  Saigon,  and  think 
that  he  was  still  in  South  Vietnam.  He 
would  feel  the  same  way  if  he  first  went 
to  North  Vietnam  and  then  to  Saigon. 
They  are  the  same  people.  Unfortunate- 
ly, as  a  result  of  the  partition  under  the 
Geneva  accord  in  1954.  they  were  divided 


into  two  countries,  North  Vietnam  and 
South  Vietnam. 

Many  of  the  people  in  South  Vietnam 
who  are  Involved  in  this  civil  war  have 
close  relatives  in  North  Vietnam.  One 
reason  why  the  military  dictator-puppet 
whom  we  are  supporting  in  South  Viet- 
nam, Khanh,  is  having  so  much  difficulty 
with  the  mass  of  the  people— and  he  is 
having  a  serious  difficulty— is  his  insist- 
ence that  he  must  stage  a  blood  bath  in 
North  Vietnam.  He  will  never  get  the 
support  of  the  people,  because  a  blood 
bath  would  kill  the  relatives  of  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  people  in  South  Vietnam; 
and  vice  versa. 

It  Is  a  tragedy  that  the  Vietcongs  try 
to  subvert  South  Vietnam,  but  that  is  a 
reality.  The  solution  is  not  the  exercise 
of  military  might.  As  a  critic  of  De 
Gaulle  on  many  points,  I  say  that  the  sad 
fact  is  that  the  De  Gaulle  solution  is  far 
superior  to  the  American  solution.  The 
solution  is  a  political  and  economic  solu- 
tion, not  a  military  solution.  De  Gaulle 
is  right.  We  should  go  to  the  conference 
table.  We  should  not  take  the  American 
position  that  we  will  go  to  the  conference 
table  only  after  v.e  dominate  the  battle- 
field. 

If  we  ever  establish  that  principle,  we 
shall  have  assassinated  the  rule  of  law  as 
an  instrumentality  for  settling  disputes 
among  nations.     If  we  ever  take  the  posi- 
tion that  we  must  first  dominate  the  bat- 
tlefield, that  we  must  be  in  control,  that 
our  orders  must  be  carried  out,  then  go- 
ing to  a  conference  table  will  mean  only 
that  the  dominating  authority  tells  the 
others  at  the  conference  table  what,  in 
effect.    Adlai    Stevenson    unfortunately 
said  in  the  sad  speech  he  made  some 
weeks  ago  before  the  Security  Council— 
that,  in  effect,  we  are  going  to  do  what 
we  think  is  necessary,  and  the  others  can 
like  it  or  not.    When  he  did  that,  as  I 
said,  he  extinguished  his  lamp  of  world 
statesmanship. 

We  cannot  follow  the  theory  that  un- 
derlies the  present  policy  of  our  Govern- 
ment; namely,  that  until  we  first  domi- 
nate the  battlefield,  we  will  not  follow 
De  Gaulle's  suggestion  to  settle  this  dis- 
pute at  the  conference  table.  De  Gaulle 
is  right.  This  problem  will  never  be  set- 
tled except  by  a  political  and  economic 
settlement.  It  can  never  be  settled  by 
the  imposition  of  the  military  might  of 
the  United  States  upon  Asia. 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Oregon  yield? 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  Alaska. 

Mr.  GRUENING.  As  I  have  said  on 
previous  occasions,  my  mail  has  been 
running  several  hundred  to  one  in  favor 
of  withdrawal;  in  favor  of  the  policies 
I  have  urged.  Only  this  morning,  I  am 
in  receipt  of  a  number  of  telegrams  which 
relate  to  the  pending  joint  resolution.  I 
shall  read  one  of  them  into  the  Record. 
It  comes  from  Oakland,  Calif. : 

Oakland,  Calif.,  August  6,  1964. 
Senator  Ernest  Grtjening, 
Washington,  DC:  ^  ,  ,      ^, 

The  statement  of  policy  of  Oakland  s 
Women  for  Peace  representing  400  women  in 
regard  to  Vietnam.  Because  U.S.  military 
involvement  In  Vietnam  endangers  world 
peace  and  because  the  American  people  have 


not  been  properly  Informed  about  the  mag- 
nitude and  significance  of  our  involvement, 
therefore  we  urge  full  public  discussion  and 
congressional  debate  to  explore  normillitary 
alternatives  to  the  problems.  We  urge  that 
the  United  Nations  be  employed  to  negotiate 
settlement  and  we  urge  that  the  14-natlon 
committee  set  up  by  the  Geneva  conference 
be  reconvened  to  implement  the  United  Na- 
tions settlement. 

Oakland  Women  for  Peace. 


Mr.  President,  I  have  a  number  of 
other  messages,  which  if  time  permits, 
should  be  in  the  Record.  They  are  from 
Palo  Alto,  Calif.,  Van  Nuys,  Calif.,  from 
a  professor  at  Denison  University,  from 
New  York  City,  from  Cambridge,  Mass.. 
from  Fresno,  Calif.,  from  Richmond. 
Calif.,  several  from  Washington,  D.C.. 
from  South  Kortright.  N.Y..  from 
Framingham,  Mass..  from  Berkeley. 
Calif.,  from  Kemberton,  Pa.,  from  Balti- 
more, Md.,  from  Fairlawn,  N.J.,  from 
South  Laguna  Beach,  Calif.,  from  Null 
Valley,  Calif.,  from  Flushing,  N.Y.,  from 
Ann  Arbor,  Mich. 

Mr  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Alaska  yield,  to  enable  me 
to  clarify  the  procedural  situation? 
Mr.  GRUENING.  I  yield. 
Mr.  MORSE.  I  wish  to  yield  the  fioor 
and  save  the  remaining  time  for  the  Sen- 
ator from  Alaska  to  use  for  the  final  re- 
buttal, after  the  proponents  of  the  jomt 
resolution  have  used  their  hour.  We 
have  only  8  minutes  left. 

The  telegrams  are  important.  Sena- 
tors will  find  in  the  Record  10  pages  of 
telegrams  that  I  received  yesterday  in 
response  to  the  speech  I  delivered  the 
night  before  last  in  opposition  to  the 
joint  resolution. 

I  am  satisfied  that  at  the  grassroots  of 
America  the  people  are  overwhelmingly 
with  the  Senator  from  Alaska  and  the 
Senator  from  Oregon.  My  mail  is  run- 
ning more  than  100  to  1  in  support  of  our 
position. 

I  shall  yield  the  fioor;  and  later,  at  the 
close  of  the  debate,  the  Senator  from 
Alaska  will  make  the  final  statement. 

Senators  who  are  pleading  for  the  pas- 
sage of  the  joint  resolution  are  thinking 
of  President  Johnson.    I  yield  to  no  one 
in  that  respect.    I  have  complete  con- 
fidence in  and  high  regard  for  President 
Johnson,  and  shall  campaign  with  all  my 
heart  for  his  reelection  next  November. 
I  merely  think  he  is  dead  wrong  on  this 
issue.     The   most   loyal   service   I   can 
render  any  President  is  to  disagree  with 
him  when  I  think  he  is  wrong  and  to  try 
to  correct  his  mistaken  course  of  action. 
Mr.  President,  on  yesterday  I  asked 
unanimous    consent    to    insert    in    the 
Record  a  cross  section  of  the  messages 
that  I  had  received  in  connection  with 
the  position  I  had  taken  on  the  predated 
declaration  of  war  resolution  in  respect 
to  Asia  which  passed  just  a  few  mmutes 

I  said  that  they  were  all  favorable  ex- 
cept two.  Two  of  them  had  questioned 
the  human  source  of  my  paternity.  I 
did  not  think  that  under  those  circum- 
stances they  would  be  very  fitting  mes- 
sages to  Insert  in  the  Record. 

I  now  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  In  the  Record  a  cross-section 
sampling  of  part  of  the  messages  that  I 
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have  received  today  In  respect  to  my  po- 
sition in  opposition  to  the  predated  dec- 
laration of  war  resolution  that  the 
Senate,  in  my  judgment,  unfortunately 
passed  today.  All  the  messages  I  have 
received  today  are  favorable.  I  received 
no  messages  in  opposition  to  my  povsition. 

The  PRESrOING  OFFICER  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  1  ' 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  now 
yield  the  floor,  with  the  understanding 
that  the  distinguished  junior  Senator 
from  Alaslca  [Mr.  Gruening]  will  close 
the  debate  after  the  proponents  of  the 
joint  resolution  have  spoken. 

E.KHIBir     1 

FHIL.ALtl-PHIK      P^ 

August  2   i9^"J 
Senator   Wayne    Morsf 
Senate  Office  Building 
Washington,  DC 

You  may  be  spe.ticUis  :o  .in  empty  house 
but  the  people  are  listening      Keep  tiillclng. 

J    H   FR^^•LO 


EuGENK   Oreg     August  7,  1964 
Senator    Wayne    Morse 
Washington,  D  C 

Please    continue     x.s     n.itum.il     conscience. 
Job  needs  someone  with  k,".its 

Mr.    and    Mrs     D     M     Morford 
Mr.  and  Mra    G    D    Slawson 
Mr.   and    Mrs     H     M     Wirff 


Portland,  Oreg  , 

August  7    1964 
Senator   Wayne    MoRdE. 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington.  D  C 

Support  your  effort  while  requesting  prac- 
ticality and  moderation 

J.\MES  .\   Hunt 

PoRTTAND,  Oreg  . 

August  7.  1964 
Senator   Wayne   Mor.se 
US.  Senate, 
Washington.  D  C 

I    commend    your    rourageous    and    forth- 
right   vote    against    US     mlUUry    action    In 

Vietnam. 

Robert  Morri.s  .Smith 


Washington    D  C  . 

August  7,  1964 
Senator  Waynt  Morse, 
Senate  Office  Building. 
Washington,  D  C 

You  are  the  only  sane  .\mertcan  leader  who 
can  save  us  from  certain  disaster      He'.p. 

Mrs    Selma  R    Rein 


Dbnver,  Colo., 

Augu.-it  7 .  1964. 
SenaUir  Wayne  MoasE 
Sf'iatf  Oficf  Building. 
Washmgtnn.  DC 

Th.ii.ks  f  T  courageous  stiind  ag.imst  Asi- 
atic w.tr  Pers'KUle  President  to  let  United 
Nations  settle  c<->ntUct 

Nathan  L    HeaTTY. 

Aiu.ingtun.  Va  , 

August  7.  1964 
Senator  Wayne  Morse, 
Senate  Ofice  Building. 
Washington.  DC: 

Support  your  determined  -st.^nd  on  policy 
lu  southeast  A&la. 

ThELMA    DL•VIN^(.E 

New   York.  N  Y  . 

August  7.  1964 
Hon.  Senator  Wayne  M  .r.se, 
Washington.  D  C 

Congratulations  for  your  brlllhint  exposi- 
tion of  true  conditions  In  South  Vletn.in-. 

Kathlb;en  Ma:  i,.  y 

DETRorr,  Mich  , 

August  7.  1964 
Senator  Wayne  Morse, 
Washington,  D  C: 

Applaud  your  courageous  stand  South 
Vietnam  representing  best  Interest  of  Amer- 
ican people 

M^KY  I)\VIS. 
HUNTSVELLE,    Ala  . 

August  7.  1964. 
.Senator  WaymS  MOBSX, 
U  S  Senator  From  Oregon. 
Washington.  D  C  : 

Heartily  endorse  your  stand  npaln.st  the 
proposed  aggressive  foreign  policy  of  the 
United  .States 

Wn-LA  Frankk 


New  York    N  Y 

August  7 .  1964. 
Senator  Wayne  Morse, 
Washington,  DC: 

CADA  admires  greatly  the  ojurage  ynu  dis- 
played yesterday  when  making  the  ."Statement 
on  Vietnam.  Although  we  are  divided  on 
the  solutions  of  the  problems  in  Vietnam  we 
stand  united  with  support  of  you  as  a  posi- 
tive force  in  the  Senate  campus  Americans 
for  Democratic  Action  urges  you  not  t^i  sur- 
render your  very  high  conviction 

Albekt  RxriTER. 
Member,  National  Ezecmtiie  Commit- 
tee  Campus.    Amc-irans    for    Demo- 
cratic Action. 

DETRorr,  Mich.. 

August  7.  1964. 
Senator  Wayne  Morsk, 
Senate  Office  Building. 
Washington,  DC 

My  admiration  to  you  for  your  courageous 
statesmanship   In   this   national    crisis 

Dr   SIDNKY  Lettson. 


Nrw  York.  N  Y  . 

August  7,  1964 
Senator  Way.nk.  Mor.sk. 
Washington.  D  C  : 

Thanks  for  Vietnam  speech.     Keep  it   up. 

GWF..N   P.KYK.S 


New  York.  NY. 

August  7.  1964 
Senator  Waynf  Morse. 
Wa'^hingtnn.  D  C 

Thanks  for  .saying  In  your  spee<h  what  had 
to  be  said 

.■\:  niKii  CdX 


the  United  Nations  rather  than  by  wm  ■ni« 
bombs  In  this  age  of  massive  nuci^ 
weaptjnry.  ^^ 


C■»RF^T  Nf,'  K  N  Y  , 

August  7.  1964 
Senator  Wayne  Morse, 
Seriate  Office  ButUli-ig 
Washi'igton.  DC 

We  support  your  position  and  your  cour- 
Pleii-se  keep  up  the  light 

Mr   and  Mrs    1\lvin  Good 


age. 


Detroit.  Mich  , 

August   7.   1964 
Senator  W\ynk  M' ir.se, 
Washmgtur: .  D  C 

Support  your  steadfast  stand  for  Vietnam 
peace.     America  needs  yiur  voice 

Mr   and  Mrs   Emani-ei.  C'irakf 

!?•   RI  l.Nl.roN.     Ma.s«  . 

August  7.  1964 
.Senator  WWNt.  MoRaE. 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington.  D  C 

Congratulations  on  your  st^md  against 
war  We  a.-e  not  alw.iys  right  (kxl  bles.s 
you. 

J\MK-.  -md  .M\KY  Br^rDRY 

Ntw  York,  N  Y 

August  7,  1964. 
Senat<"ir  Wayne  Morse. 
Senate    Office    Building. 
Washington.  DC: 

More  power  to  you.  Hope  you  win  more 
support 

.M    Me.mdei.i. 

Northriw.e,  Cai.if  , 

Augwit  7.  1964. 
Hon    Wayne  Morse. 
Senate   cnce   BuiUlmg     Washington.   DC 

You  are  right  International  dispute 
should  be  settled  by  discussion  and  action  in 


Baskingridge,  N  J  ,  August  7,  ISSi 

Senator  Wat  N  K  M  o  R  s  F , 
Senate  Offlee  Bur.ding. 

Wa-':  ington.  D  C 

I    approve    of    your    stand    on    Vietnam 
WlNURKU  J   Heain 

?^RAMi.NGH\M .  Mass  ,  Auyu.st  7,  iSJ< 
Senator  Waym.  MoR.^f , 
Senate  Office  Building. 
Washington.  D  C 

Congratulate  and  support  your  courageom 
stand  atralMst  military  madness  in  south- 
east Asia. 

Margaret    Welch 
Pen  EI. OPE  TUBTON 

Nfw  York,  N  Y  ,  Augu.-t  7.  1954 
Senator  W^YNL  .Mo.;.sf 
Washington.  D  C 

Stand  firm  Op[)ose  any  further  action  Ic 
Vletn.im  Congratulations  your  Independ- 
ence 

ANN^  V    CoLLOMS. 

Bf.thfsda.  Md  .  August  7.  1964. 
S»^nator  Wayne  Morse, 
Wa.'<h\ngton.  D  C 

America  fortunate  In  having  benefit  of 
your  voice  In  Coni^ress  on  Vietnam  Confi- 
dent  public   supports   you  despite   Congress 

Lou  USE  Greenwood 

Washington,  D  C  ,  August  7,  19S4. 
.Senator  Way.nf,  Morse, 
S'-nate  Office  Building. 
Washvigton.  D  C. 

My  most  esteemed  Senator,  may  the  stan 
and  stripes  wave  forever  while  such  splendid 
and  honest  folks  like  you  and  Senatar 
Grue.ning  Both  of  your  statements  about 
recent  U.S  action  In  North  Vietnam  give* 
nie  reassurance  that  not  all  America  bu 
gone  completely  nuts  with  arrogance  and 
Immorality  May  the  Lord  bless  you  both  for 
your  courage  and  Integrity, 
Sincerely. 

John  E.  Tates. 

Detroit.  Mich  ,  August  7, 1964. 
.Senatt)r  Way.ne  Morse, 
Senate  Office  Building. 
Washington.  D  C 

Congratulations   on   your   speech   on  Viet- 
nam     Best  wishes 

Robert  Brtci 


North  Hoilvwcxid.  Cai.if.. 

August  7.  1964. 
Senator  Wayne  Morse, 
Senate  Office  Building. 
Washington    DC 

Suppiirt  your  pi>sltlon  on  s<:nitheast  Asia 
crisis  Urge  negotiate  Immediately  to  pre- 
vent world  contllct 

Mrs.  Rose  Boin 

Detroit,  Mich..  August  7,  1964. 
Senator  Wayne  Morse, 
Senate  Office  Building. 
Washington.  D  C 

The  following  Is  copy  of  wire  sent  to  Sena- 
tor  Philip   Hart      "We   urge  you   to  support 


196J^ 

senator  MoasE's  proposal  to  place  ^e  Viet- 

^^.e^'X  wrsdom  of  th^ln  previous  sl^a- 
»t"'^"^werre  convinced  it  is  wise  on  this 

occasion.-  ^^^^^^^  and  Mrs.  Estel  I.  Odle. 

I.^  Jolla.  Calif.,  August  7, 1964. 

senator  Wavne  Morse, 
fe^^ate  Office  Building. 

U-a.'f'unS'fo";/;  .      j^j  stand  on  another 

■^'*f  -o^war  m  North  Vietnam.     Thank 

^l^'C  at    le't    one    man    of    reason    and 

„o   fi    the    Senate. 
courage   M       ^^  ^nd  Mrs.  John  H.  Tatlob. 

St.  Paul.  Minn., 

August  7,  1964. 

..,,.  \v»Y-yF  Morse, 
^"^■"f    Office  Building.  Washingto7i.  D.C.: 
S^""^'  ?■',,    for    vour   lovalty   to   the   U.S. 
,ernUir;orm"of  Government  and  to  its 
%e     Keep  the  good  work  up^^  ^^^^^ 

YoRBA  Linda,  Calit., 

August  7.  1964. 

fZ\7o"'^n''''^'!^^nlwashington^D.C 

Yours  IS  only  voice  of  sanity  In  Washlng- 
•nn      Keep  talking. 

Mr  and  Mrs.  Joseph  L.  McNichols. 
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morrow  wlU  prove  persuasive.     More  power 
*°  ^°"'  Arnold  R.  Post. 

New  York,  N.Y.,  August  6, 1964. 
Senator  Wayne  Morse, 
Washington,  D.C.: 

Your  heroic  and  outspoken  stand  on  Viet- 
nam merits  vigorous  support.     We  support 

your  action. 

Philip  Shugar. 

Skokie,  III.,  August  6,  1964. 
Senator  Wayne  Morse, 
Senate  Office  Building.  Washington.  D.C.: 

I  commend  you  highly  for  your  courage 
in  virtually  standing  alone  on  the  resolution 
of  the  Vietnam  crisis.  I  only  wish  my  own 
Senators  Douglas  and  Dirksen  would  have 

equal  stature. 

Hugh  Edwards  and  Family. 


New  York,  N.Y., 

August  7.  1964. 
Senator  Way.ne  Morse.  .^„    n  r  ■ 

svnafc  Office  Building.  Washington,  DC. 
^  ConiPiend    vou    for    courageous    Vietnam 
stand     Exert  all  Influence  to  prevent  escala- 
tion     Urge   negotiated   peace 
"  Stephen  Slaner. 

Berkeley.  Calif.. 

August  7,  1964. 

Senator  Wayne   Morse, 
Washington.  D  C: 

Complete  support  for  your  courageous 
stand  Democratic  alternative  to  war  and 
corani'vini.'^m   must  be  found. 

Mr   and  Mrs.  Richard  Roman. 


Encino,  Calif., 

August  7,  1964. 
Senator  Wayne  Morse, 
Washington,  D.C.: 

Pew  persons  have  courage  enough  to  ap- 
pear as  good  as  they  really  are.  Congratula- 
tions and  good  luck  on  your  position  con- 
cerning North  Vietnam. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frederick  Arnold. 

Houston,  Tex., 

August  7,  1964. 

Senator  Wayne  Morse, 
Washington,  DC: 
Keep  up  your  great  fight  for  sane  foreign 

policy. 

Mr.  and  Mrs,  Martin  Elfant. 


whole  U.S.  Senate  and  House  of  Represent- 
atives who  have  not  surrendered  their  souls 
and  consciences  to  an  unprincipled  order 
that  vrtll  lead  to  the  ultimate  destruction  of 
this  Nation  and  the  world. 

Mrs.  WALTia  CUKHT. 

Belair,  Md., 
August  7.1964. 

Senator  Wayne  Morse, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington.  D.C.: 

Heartfelt  thanks   and  strong   support   for 
your    wise     courageotis    decision    regarding 

Vietnam. 

Adelaide  Notes. 

Waterville,  Maine, 

August  7,1964. 

Senator  Wayne  Morse, 
Senate  Office  Building. 
Washington.  DC: 

Admire  your  courageous  stand.     Am  sure 
many   level   head    Americans    are   with   you. 
Henry  Varnum  Poor. 

Seattle,  Wash., 

August  7.1964. 

Sen.ator  Wayne  Morse, 
Washington,  D.C.: 

Thankful  for  your  stand  on  Vietnam.    You 
speak  for  many  citizens  who  oppose  brutal 

cruelties. 

Robert  and  Josephine  Stepens. 


Costa  Mesa,  Calif.,  August  7. 1964. 
Senator  Wayne  Morse. 
Washington.  D.C .: 

Congratulations   your    courage   and   moral 
stand  during  this  crisis.    Good  luck  with  your 

Stanley  Gottliev. 


New  York,  N.Y.,  August  7. 1964. 

Senator  Wayne  Morse. 
Sennte  Office  Building. 
Washington.  DC: 

Grateful  for  your  courageous  stand  In  Viet- 
nam crisis     You  are  a  brave  honest  man. 
Eugenie  S.  Intermann. 


San  Bernardino,  Calif.,  August  7. 1964. 

Senator  Wayne  Morse. 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington.  D.C: 

Urge  immediate  submission  of  entire  Viet- 
nam situation   to  United  Nations. 

Emmerson  and  Carolyn  Simonds. 


Berkeley,  Calif.,  August  6,  1964. 

Senator  Wayne  Morse, 

Senate  Office  Building, 

Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Senator  Morse:  May  I  thank  you  for 

your  stand  on  the  Vietnam  Incident  and  your 

suggestions  to  cut  foreign  aid.     Thank  you 

for  your  courage  and  effort. 

Sincerely, 

Mrs.  A.  P.  Allen. 


Philadelphia.  Pa.,  August  6. 1964. 

Senator  Wayne  Morse, 

Senate  Office  Building.  Washington.  D.C: 

Congratulations  on  your  stand  regarding 
Johnson's  air  raid.     I  pray  your  speech  to- 


New  York,  NY., 

August  7.  1964. 

Senator  Wayne  Morse, 
Senate  Office  Building. 
Washington,  D.C: 

Congratulations  and  thank  you  for  your 
stand  against  war  In  Asia.  Please  continue 
your  efforts. 

W.  G.  POVEY,  M.D. 

Stonypoint,  N.Y., 

August  7.  1964. 
Senator  Wayne  Morse, 
Senate  House, 
Washington,  D.C: 

We  support  your  Vietnam  stand  and  en- 
courage you  to  continue. 

Paul  and  Vera  Willlmvis. 

Greatneck,  N.Y., 

August  7.  1964. 
Senator  Wayne  Morse, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C: 

Urgently  request  continuation  of  your  ef- 
forts for  peaceful  negotiations  In  Vietnam. 

Norma  Yarvin. 

New  York,  N.Y., 

August  7,  1964. 

Senator  Wayne  Morse, 
Washington,  D.C: 
Keep  the  message   going  on   Vietnam,  we 

are  behind  you. 

Howard  and  Leah  Farrz. 

Downers  Grove,  III., 

August  7,1964. 

Senator  Wayne  Morse, 
Senate  Office  Building. 

Washington.  D.C:  .^     ^     „ 

I  laud  you  on  your  courageous  stand  on 

the  crisis  on  Vietnam. 

Mrs.  Dottie  Sherlock. 

Nashville,  Tenn.,  August  7,  1964. 
Senators  Wayntc  Morse  and 

Ernest  Gruening, 
The  Capitol.  Washington,  D.C: 

congratulations    on   being    the    only    two 
Senators   and   courageous    Members    of   the 


Milwaukee,  Wis., 

August  7,  1964. 

Senator  Wayne  Morse, 

U  S.  Senate,  Washington,  D.C: 

Support  your  stand  and  vote  against  res- 
olution reenforclng  outrageous  action  of 
bombing  North  Vietnam. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  S.  Williamson,  Jr. 


Ellsley,  Mass.,  August  7,  1964. 
Senator  Wayne  Morse, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C: 

Courage.    Keep  true  facts  on  Vietnam  be- 
fore public.  „         c,       „ 
Katharine  Kirk  Stern. 

Bell,  Calif., 
August  7,  1964. 
Senator  Wayne  Morse, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washi-ngtcm.  D.C: 

Our  deepest  gratitude  to  you  for  presenting 
the  truth  about  Vietnam.  You  have  illus- 
trious precedence  for  your  views  and  cour- 
age, notably  Lincoln's  on  the  Mexican  War. 
Please  continue  your  wonderful  work. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Prank  Lyman. 

Newport  Beach,  Calif., 

August  7,  1964. 

Senator  Wayne  Morse, 
Washington,  D.C: 

We    are    grateful    for    your    sanity    stand 

fast. 

Nell  Leichfess.  ^ 

Santa  Cruz,  Calif., 

August  7,  1964. 
Senator  Wayne  Morse, 

Washington,  D.C:  „,^^^^ 

Thank  you  for   your  stand   on  Vietnam. 
Herbert  and  Eleanor  Poster. 


Silver 


Spring,    Md., 
August  7,  1964. 

Senator  Morse, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington.  D.C: 

Wholeheartedly    support    your    endeavors 
to  have  Vietnam  problem  negotiated. 

Mrs.    J.    Weichbrod. 
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Jackson.   Mich  . 

A'.igu^it    7.    19*}4 
Senator  Watne  Mor.se 
Senate   Office   Building. 
Washiimton,  D  C 

We  applaud  your  South  Vietnam  stand 
Many  Americans  agree  please  continue  your 
courageous  &ght. 

Mr.  and  Mrs  DorL.\s.s  Bennett  and  John 
BxNNrrr. 

Torrance.  Calif  . 

August  7,  1964. 
Senator  Wayne  Morse. 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington.  DC: 

I  support  your  "no"  vote  against  military 
retaliation  against  North  Vietnam. 

Mrs.  Victor  M   Colton 

New  York,  NY., 

August  7.  1964 
Senator  Watne  Morse, 
Senate  Office  Building. 
Washington,  DC 

Congratulations   your   partrlotlc  stand   for 
peace  In  southeast  Asia 

W    C    Kelly. 


akfitln.-t  the  John.s.'n  resolutl.iii  I'  w:t.s  the 
^■ile  .10*.  of  >.i:.;'v  ;:.  'iif  natli.iii.ii  new-,  ttkiy 
Y  )U  hii'.f  .-.[  •  r'.'-:.  :  r  p^■ace-thlnk;::^'  Amer- 
icans      Uur   -.'TV   ilfv;)    ip;/reclatl'in 

Mr    .i.:;d  Mrs   PailBr^nnkk 


Downers  Grove,  III  . 

August  7,  1964 
Senator  Watne  Morse. 
Senate  Office  Building. 
Washington,  DC 

Your  stand  of  Vietnam  crisis  Is  courageous. 
Congress  must  fully  investigate  In  prior  Viet- 
nam conflict. 

K.ATHRYN    PaRNELL. 

Sn-vEK  Spring,  Ma.. 

August  7,  1964. 
Senator  Watni  Morse, 
Senate  Office  Building. 
Washington,  D.C.: 

Th&nk.  you  for  your  courageous  stand  In 
Vietnam  crisis. 

Bern  ice  Steele. 


Brookltn,  N.Y  , 

August  7.  1964. 
Senator  Watne  Morse, 
Seriate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  DC: 

With  you  Is  our  hope  for  the  future  Con- 
tinue your  wonderful  work  and  stand  on 
Vietnam. 

Mr  and  Mrs.  J   Soloma.n 


East  Haven,  Conn  .  August  7,  1964. 
Senator  Watne  Morse, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  DC  : 

I  heartily  support  your  position  on  Viet- 
nam. Please  continue  as  sole  voice  of  Amer- 
ican conscience. 

E>r.  Y.  PnjT. 


New  York,  N  Y  ,  August  7.  1364 
Senator  Watne  Mor.se. 
Senate  Office  Chambt^n. 
Washington.  D  C 

Have  wired  Senators,  Congressmen,  urging 
they  support  your  splendid  stand 

J\COB    F;fSTEIN 

Chevy  Chase.  Ma  ,  Aug  us:  7 ,  l'J64 
Senator  Wayne  Mor.se, 
Senate  Office  Building. 
Washington.  D  C 

Appreciate  your  wonderful  ■*•   ric  in  .-^en  ite 
and  especially  your  sumd  on  Vietnam 

RiTH  Bender 


Brooklyn.  N.Y.,  August  6,  l'J64. 

Senat.  T   VV,\YNK   M'lR.-^K 

St-nate  O'fii'''  Building, 
Washington,  D  C 

C' >ngr;i*ul.t:i  'Hs  ■  n  -  ..urageou.s  speech  Au- 
g'.iat  5       rUnuse  >v::(A  a  ropy. 

Prof   Ed\v\rd  Pf-ssen 


PoHri  an:>,  Urko  . 

August  6,  1964 
.Sen.itiir  W,\yne  Mor.si-:, 
Washington.  I)  C 

Want  to  expre.ss  our  appreciation  for  your 
fortiirlght  st.itement  "f  .•Wiepist  6  on  Viet- 
nam 

M.--    and  Mrs    J.'H.n  .\    Diuman 

PoRTi.A-.  '    I  'kk;  , 

.4  ■■ij.s:   ''),   1964. 
Seint.ir  \V\YNr:  Moit>t . 
.^■•ri.ite  Officf  liuUd'.ng. 
Wa-h.ington.  I)  C 

Your  suuid  on  Vu-'n.mi  mnke«  ;,"  h  <1  .sense 
•o  us  Yours  is  \  .!.»■  l:i  '.he  dark,  but  not  a 
•A>.Mk  oi-.<>       r~e  1*  ,i:.'l  Cf<i  bles.-^  y m 

Mrs    E;.M.  \k:,  Porrt.K  .md  Mrs    ."^t,\nley 

HC>   H.MA.N. 


ScARSDALE  N'  Y  ,  Augu.it  7.  1964. 
Senator  Wayne  Morse. 
Washington.  D  C 

We  agree  with  your  statement  that  war 
should  not  be  declared  by  resolution  We 
enthusiastically    applaud     your    lone    stand 


P(>k;i-an;i    Orkg  . 

,4  '.(/iiSf  6.   1964 
.Senator  \V\ynf  Mor-^k, 
.Sr-n.ite  O'^iri-  Building, 
Wasfiingtvn,  I)  C 

Approve    y  >ur   stand    against    Vietnam    ac- 
tion, 

J.  .UN  D    Williamson 


PoHn-\ND,  Oreg  , 

Angust  6.   1964 


.Sen.itor  W\y.n'e  M'>r.se. 
.Srricit''  0^*1  •'•  Building. 
Wa.shingtun,  DC. 
Bravo. 


Ja.NICE    R     bTEVENS 


Portland,  Oreq., 

August  6,m4 
.Senator  Wayne  Mor.sE, 
."Ornate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  DC  : 

Wish  to  express  appreciation  of  your  cou- 
raee(.)\is  stand  against  cjur  Involvement  in 
Vietnam. 

Mrs.  Willlard  J,  SurrH 

Medford,  Orec., 

August  6, 1964 
5ienator  Wayne  Mor.se. 
Srnate  Office  Building. 
Wa.shington,  D  C 

Commend  clTorts  against  Vietnam  ww 
UN.  disou.sslons  Including  China  best  u- 
surance  soutlieast  Asia  neutrality. 

Marie  M.  Bo6 worth 


Portland,  Orec, 

August  7,  1964 
Senator  Wayne  Morse, 
Senate  Oficp  Building. 
Washington.  DC 

Appre.'late  your  no  vote  on  Vietnam  reso- 
lutlon      You  make  reality  Instead  of  ritual, 

Wally  Priestley, 
Democratic  Nominee.  State  Representativt 

Long  Beach   Calit., 

August  7,  1964 
Senator  Wayne  Morse, 
Senate  Office  Building. 
Washington.  DC 

Applaud  your  courageous  stand  on  Vlet- 
n.im  Please  continue  trying  to  get  problem 
to  U.N. 

James  and  Prances  Goodwin 


PoRrL.\ND.  Oreo  . 

August  7.  1964. 
.Sen.itor  Wayne  Morse. 
Senate  Office  Building. 
Washington.  D  C 

We  agree  with  v  >ur  .s  .',i'!i  Vifn.ini  stand 
Insist   It   go  to   I'  N     r    r   .s«o  •lenient 

Mr    and  M.-'s    Iv\N  Ickes 

PoHri-ANi).  Orec  , 

August  7,  1964 
.Sen.itor  W\yne  Morsk. 
.s'.Ti:f»-  0'*ice  Building. 
Waih:''.gt'''i     H  C 

Wt-  -A-ls.'i  •' '  .i.-.-^'.re  '.o'l  .f  our  svipport  of 
your  p'  »-;' :    .'.    ■;'.  V.f  :.  l::; 

M.'     i::'l  Mrs    I.mkd  C    Hroihe 

P  .RTI-^.^■^    I  'Rh  c, 

.4  •..;■.  ^.'  7.  1964. 
S^'n.i'. 'T  W\vn:-:  M    R.se_ 
.'C.T.a.'-'  O'l  ■(•  Huildmg. 
Wa.s'i:':Q:i'-i.  D  C 

We  .su;  port  your  jv-sitlon  on  Vletniuu 
Y  Mir   i--'.;rage<'Us   st.md    wlM   h.-Lsren   negotl.i- 

1 1  ->  n 

.Mr    and  Mrs    flF.oHfiK  JoHf.v3')N 

P  .rtl\nd    I  >Rt  G 

.4l4(,'!.^f  6.  1964. 
Senator  W^yne  M    r-he. 
S--nate  C^ire  liuildi-.g. 
Wa.ihmgton.  D  C 

Strongly  appr  ■■.  e  y  "ir  position  In  Vietnam 
Involvement  Urge  e.'T  ■rla  for  nonmllltiiry 
solution  of  crisis 

Robert  J    Rimsey. 


Lower  Merion,  Pa., 

August  7,  1964. 
Senator  Wayne  Morse, 
Washington,  DC: 

YouYe  the  only  right  one  In  the  Vletnan: 
vote.    Please  don't  stop. 

Mrs.  Wn-LiAM  Tayloi, 


Seattle,  Wash,, 

August  7,  1964. 
Senator  Watne  Morse, 
Washington,  DC: 

Congratulations  Senator  Morse  on  the 
stand  of  truth  you  take  pertaining  Vietnam 
Keep  it  up. 

Mrs.  Charles  Koppil. 


Detroit,  Mich., 

August  7.  1964 
Senator  Wayne  Mcirse, 
Washington.  D  C 

Thousands  know  Wayne  Morse  s  stand  on 
Vietnam  Is  right  we  need  Expect  your  sup- 
port 

Rhea  Mnxn. 


Bellevtje,  Wash  , 

August  7.1964. 
Senator  Wayne  Morse, 
Wa.'fhtngton.  DC: 

Wish  Senators  Jackson  and  MAONnson 
•h  ■Uk.'h'lul  as  you  on  Vietnam.  Talk,  cot 
force,  on!  V  solut  Ion 

Mr   and  Mrs  E  C  McI.vtosH 

Prairif.   Village,   Kans  . 

Augu.--t  7.  1964 

Se;;a-    ir  W\YNF.  MoRSE. 

.S.'Ki.'f  O'hcr  Huildi'ig, 
W'.is'imgtDn.  D  C 

Glad  someone  h.id  nerve  enough     Thanki 

Tom  Wagner. 

Philadei-PHia,  Pa  , 

Augu.'it  7.  1964 
Senator  W'ay.ne  Morse, 
Senate  Office  Building. 
Washington.  DC 

We   who    value   liberty   and   Justice   for  all 
a!)p'..iucl  yi4ir  efforts 

P.  A.  POWXM. 


Santa  Paxhj^.  CM-n-.. 

August  7. 1964. 


senator  WAYNE  MORSE. 

Washington ■^^■^^^    position  against  Vietnam 

J'  Keep^P   ^°^^'''"^'   °'   "^'""^ 
manltlnd.  mt.  and  Mrs,  D.  G.  Malm. 


Oak  Park,  III.. 

August  7.  1964. 

senator  Wayne  Morse.  ^ 

V^.  Seruitc. 

^cSgSaUons  on  your  stand  regarding 

resolution.  ^    .^    Barbour. 

Los  ANGELES.  Calif., 

August  7. 1964. 

Senator  Wayne  Morse, 
<;enate  Building.  I 

'DrsSAT^oR'' morse:  I  hope  you  continue 
n^r  courageous  and  gallant  fight  In  expos- 
^  the  fakery  and  double  Involvement  in 
S  North  S  south  Vietnam  war.  You 
Sve  the  well  wishes  and  prayers  of  many 
,e:e  in  LOS  Angeles.      ^^„  j  g^^,  m.D. 

Washington,  D.C, 

August  7, 1964. 

Senator  Wayne  Morse,        , 
"senate  Office  Building.        i 

''SuTeSre  family  supports  your  admirable 
and  heroic  stand  against  the  Vietnam  reso- 

''^^''^"  Hubert  W.  Leckbl 

New  York,  N.Y., 

August  7, 1964. 

Senator  Wayne  Morse, 
The  Senate,  | 

Washington,  DC: 
Good  luck  on  Vietnam.    With  you  all  the 

**^'  junrrH  Wood. 

PHILADELPHIA.  Pa..  August  6.  1964. 

Hon  Wayne  Morse. 
Senate  Office  Building.       I 
Washington,  DC: 

Congratulations  on  your  courageous  stand 
todav  opposing  blank  check  resolution;  wish 
there  was  some  way  of  widely  publicizing 
your  position. 

Roz  and  Bert  Kleinbeho. 

Florence    and    Alex   Freund. 


stiU  recognize  the  Importance  of  life  will 
honor  your  decision  to  stand  on  honesty  in 
this  dark  hour. 

Joseph  and  Jo  Roberts. 

Nev?  York.  N.Y., 

August  6,1964. 

Senator  Watne  Morse, 

Washington  D.C:  ,   ^       ^ 

I  believe  your  speech  is  in  the  best  interest 

of  our  country. 

George  Englehardt. 

Nev7  York.  N.Y., 

August  6,  1964. 
Senator  Wayne  Morse, 

Washington.  DC:  ^        ,   „*. 

We  applaud  your  courageous  stand  against 
this  vicious  war  in  Vietnam. 

Mrs.  Rose  Burger. 

Cambridge,  Mass.. 

August  6.  1964. 

Hon.  Watne  Morse. 
Senate  Office  Building. 

Washington,  D.C:  „>,„„+ 

Thank   you   for   courageous   words   about 

southeast  Asia. 

Gregory  W.  Harrison. 

Chicago,  III., 
August  6,  1964. 

Senator  Wayne  Morse, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C: 

We  endorse  completely  your  stand  on  Viet- 
nam and  congratulate  you  for  your  courage. 
June  and  Lloyd  Engelbrecht. 


Philadelphia,  Pa., 

August  6,  1964. 
senator  Wayne  Morse. 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C: 

Dear  Senator:  We  and  many  other  citi- 
zens appreciate  your  courageous  stand  on 
preventing  an  Irresponsible  fruitless  war  in 
Asia.  We  hope  you  can  win  the  support  of 
your  Senate  colleagues. 

Dr.  Martin  Goldberg, 
University  of  Pennsylvania. 
Dr.  Donald  Rasmussen, 

The  Miquon  School. 


Croton  Palls,  N.Y., 

August  6, 1964. 
Senator  Wayne  Morse, 
Senate  Office  Building. 
Washington,  D.C: 

Warmest  graUtude  for  sane  and  courageous 
condemnation  of  U.S.  provocative  action  to- 
ward North  Vietnam. 

Tract  D.  Mtgatt. 

Dearborn,  Mich., 

August  6. 1964. 
Senator  Watne  Morse, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C: 
World  opinion  with  you.     Admiring  your 

courage.  ^ 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edmund  Krexoer. 

'Pushing,  N.Y., 

August  6. 1964. 
Senator  Wayne  Morse, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C: 

Your  stand  on  Vietnam  reflects  our  deep- 
est convlcUons.    Thank  you. 

Bess  Horne. 

Santa  Monica,  CALrr., 

August  6. 1964. 
Hon.  Watne  Morse, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington.  D.C: 

Please  accept  the  thanks  of  a  conservative 
Republican  for  speaking  as  you  did  today  on 
Vietnam.  You  are  100  percent  right.  Do  not 
let  your  voice  subside  or  we  may  all  be  en- 
gulfed by  bipartisan  stupidity. 

Donald  C.  Warner. 

West  Hartford,  Conn., 

August  6, 1964. 
Senator  Watne  Morse, 
Senate  Office  Building. 
Washington,  D.C: 

Please  accept  prayerful  thanks  for  pub- 
licly expressing  your  protest  to  our  recent 
action  in  Vietnam.  Many  thinking  Ameri- 
cans hold  your  sentiments,  we  are  weary  of 
wars  hypocrisy,  deceit,  and  maneuvering  by 
cynical  minds  and  hearts.    You  are  a  beacon 

In  the  dark. 

SONIA  A.  Gerent. 


DETRorr.  Mich.,  August  6, 1964. 
Hon  Senators  Morse  and  Hart, 
Wa.'^hington.  DC: 

EKt  everything  possible  to   stop  escalation 
ul  war  In  Vietnam. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ken  DruckbiaN. 


New  York,  N.Y.. 

August  6,  1964. 

Senator  Watne  Morse, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C: 

We  applaud  your  courageous  stand  against 
this  vicious  war  In  Vietnam. 

Mrs.  Rhoda  Tanger. 


Mount  Vernon.  N.Y., 

August  6, 1964. 
Senator  Watne  Morse, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C: 

God  bless  you  for  your  stand  on  Vietnam. 
We're  with  you. 

Elaine  and  Richard  Kuntz. 


lAKOMA  Park.  Md,.  August  6. 1964. 
Se!i.itor  Watne  Morse, 
Senate  Office  Building,     \ 
V7a.'=hington.  DC: 
Our  fiunlly  of   five  supports  your  heroic 

;xjsUlon  on  Vietnam. 

Sam  Abbott. 

Takoma  Park.  Md..  August  6. 1964. 

Senator  Morse,  of  Oregon, 
U'o.'!  hi  Tip  fori.  DC: 

Support  your  position  regarding  American 
activities  southeast  Asia.    Keep  up  the  fight. 

George  Abbott. 

New  York,  N.Y., 

August  6. 1964. 

Senator  Watne  Morse, 
V  S.  Senate.  \ 

Washington  DC: 

In  the  heart  of  the  crisis  you  have  the 
courage  to  tell  the  truth  and  for  that  you 
hold  our  deepest  gratitude.     Those  who  can 


F1.0URT0WN,  Pa., 

August  6,  1964. 

Senator  Watne  Morse, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C: 
Grateful  for  your  wisdom  and  courage  In 

voting  "no."  PHOEBE  CROSBT. 


RTE,  N.Y., 
August  6,1964. 

Senator  Watne  Morse, 
Senate  Office  Building. 
Washington.  D.C: 

I  commend  your  brave  and  correct  stand 
as  majority  of  one  on  Vietnam  resolution. 
■•  Barbara  Watson, 

BOSTON,  Mass., 

August  6, 1964. 

Senator  Watne  Morse, 
Senate  Office  Building, 

Washington,  D.C:  xt^,4.>. 

Support  your  courageous  stand  on  North 
Vletn^  crisis.  Hope  you  will  vote  against 
reeolutlon.  Leonard  Peinstein. 


Philadelphia,  Pa., 

August  6,  1964. 

Senator  Watne  Morse. 

New  Senate  Office  Building, 

Washington,  D.C: 

We  support  your  courageous  stand  at  this 

sensitive  moment. 

John  Dorfman. 

New  York,  N.Y., 

August  6,  1964. 

Senator  Watne  Morse, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C: 

Many  thanks  for  your  stand  on  Vietnam 
would  that  there  were  more  like  you. 

B.  Berman. 

YEiiow  Springs,  Ohio, 

August  6.  1964. 

Senator  Wayne  Morse, 
Washington,  D.C: 

Strongly  support  your  stand  on  Vietnam 
situation  in  addresses  and  articles  and  on 
Senate  fioor.  ,,„„„.— 
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DrmoiT,  Mich  , 

AusruJt   7.   1964. 
U.S.  Senator  Watne  Morsk. 
Senate  Building, 
Washington.  D  C 

I  strongly  approve  your  courageous  stand 
on  Vietnam. 

Lawrenci:  Rosinger. 

Chk  .\co.  Ill  . 

AuglLit  7.  1964. 
Senator  Wayne  M  >rse, 
Senate  Office  Buildi'ig. 
Washington,  D  C 

Support  your  efTorts  for  peace  for  our  Na- 
tion and  humanity      Accppt  my  thfinks 

3.\R\  Simons  Qaard. 

San  Fra.ntisco    Cm  if  . 

.\ugu.-it  6.  1964. 
Senator  Watnk  M<'R.se. 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington.  D  C 

Thank  you  for  your  couraBreous  stand  on 
U.S.  actions  and  policy  In  southeast  Asia. 
The  US.  Government  Is  t.vklni?  us  needless- 
ly toward  war  Presiden'  Johnson  should 
not  have  a  "free  hand"  its  states  In  bip  irtlssin 
resolution.  United  States  sht.uld  withdraw, 
allow   Vietnam   self-deterinlrMllon 

Jeff    Marc-hant, 
Mary  Haan. 

Mount  V'er.von,  N  Y,, 

AugiLst  6.  1964. 
Senator  Wayne  Mor.se, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington.  D  C 

I  heartily  approve  y  xir  stand  on  Vietnam 
and  deplore  Johnson  s    i>tion 

Ur   BcRNiCE  Batman. 

S<'AaD<iRoTun,  N  Y  , 

Aug'^it  6,  1964. 
Senator  Wayne  Morse, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington.  D  C 

God  blesB  yoii   f  .r   y -ur  lonely   and   roiira- 
geous  fight  for  truth  and  jx-ace  tfrutefully 
Mr   and  Mrs    Le:slie  Balassa 

New  York,  N  Y  ,  Augu.it  6,  1964. 
Senator  Wayne  Mdr.se. 
U.S.  Senate. 
Washington.  D  C 

We     applaud     a::>l      ippr'ive     y  .ur      ir-tlon 
In  the  North  V'letn  tm  deba'e      Ynir  ri^i.t  is 
courageous   and   ;ii    tJie    .hxi-.est    triUi".    n   •  f 
American  demo<Tu'v      WV  wish  y  ai  i^'iclspeed 
Mr   and  Mrs    Lawrence  Elsenberc 

New  YiRK    N  Y  .  Augu.'<t  6    lj6-t 
Senator  Wayne  Miir.-^e 
Washington.  D  C 

We  congratulate  vi  u  f'lr  yjur  cijur  Keuua 
stand  on  Vietnam       Kerp  fighting 

Ur    .u;d  Mrs    S^miel  Sielel 

New  Y'  .rk    N  Y  ,  A  ugu.it  6   1764 
Senator  Wayne  M.irse 
Washington    D  C 

You  truly  starul  :  r  peace  C'ongra'ula- 
tlons. 

Mr   and  Mrs    Martin  .-Vb/ih; 

Menlo  P\rk   Calif  ,  August  6   1964. 
Senator  Wayne  .M'irse, 
Washington.  D  C 

We  congratulate  you  ni  your  couragenu.s 
humanitarian  stand    in  V;etn:un  et  al 

El.sie  and  l.oui-S  Ren.ne 


I  A  MiRMM    ('*:  :f 

.\ugus't  6.  1964 


Wa  YNK   M     KsE, 


CmcAi.o.  Ill  ,  Augmt  6.  1964 
Senator  Wayne  Morse, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington.  D  C 

Strongly  support  your  position  on  Viet- 
nam. Geneva  conference  should  Immediate- 
ly be  convened 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Joseph  Engkl. 


H 

r  S    .<■■■:  •'■■ 

Wa-  :•:(;'     •!.  DC: 

P.e.i.-.e  gi'.e  'hem  herk  In  your  IVMrlcs  ♦<■- 
-lav  hef  re  the  Senate  MafbC  MOM  of  the 
.-s.:.a'  .•->  A  HI  have  the  guta  to  stand  up  too 
a:.(!  te:i  the  American  public  the  truth  about 
Vletr;ain  You  are  a  credit  and  a  real  public 
-ervant  to  our  coun'rv 

H\YM    n:>    K     Dkapkls- 

Detroit.  Mich. 

A\gnst  6.  1964. 
H    :.    .Senators  M    k -f.  a:.!  H  \Rr 
Wa.ihingtan.  D  C 

Do  everything  [vi.-.s!hle  '.  .''top  escalation 
of  war  In  Vietnam 

h'R  V  .N  K    I   I  HI  t  K  M  f  N  . 

Penn  Valley.  Fa  . 

August  6,  1964. 
SdlAtar  Wayne  Morse, 
Senate Offlcp  Building. 
Wa-thington.  DC: 

Your  devotion  to  principal  and  conscience, 
your  courageous  campaign  to  expose  and  halt 
the  drift  to  war,  exemplifies  the  highest  tra- 
dition of  American  patriotism  and  statesman - 
ship.  If  nuclear  war  Is  somehow  avoided 
and  historians  continue  to  record  the  past, 
you  will  be  ranked  high  among  American 
leaders  who  fought  the  hardest  fight,  keeping 
their  country  always  right. 

Lt  t    B>  NSON, 


Los  Angeles.  Calif.. 

August  7.  1964 
Senator  Waynf  Mor.se. 
.S'ena.'c  O?::-'-  PutUli'ig. 
Wu-ihington,  D  C  : 

Congratulations  on  your  stand  on  Vietnam 
I  believe  you  alone  represent  the  thinking 
Informed  American  In  the  Senate.  I  strongly 
urge  the  adoption  of  De  Gaulle's  proposals  on 
southeast  Asia  We  should  pull  out  nf  Viet- 
nam and  let  the  UN  In.  W\ynv  M  r-f.  for 
President. 

John  S   Bortin. 


siieaklrikt      ut   defense   of  morality      vVe  in«. 
you  maintain  your  position.  ^* 

Mr   and  Mrs  Sam  Fjm 

PfLLMAN,  Wash  , 

■August  6, 'l9ti 
SenatcT  Wayne   Mcr.se. 

Senate  Office  Building, 
Wii.f'i  ingtun.  DC 

"There  was  truth,  there  was  untruth,  ilm 
If  you  cling  to  the  truth  even  against  tin 
whole   world,   you  were  not  mad  " 

We  support  your  truthful  st.ind  on  Viet- 
nam 

Joseph  Morr<iW.  Marian  Morrow,  B«n 
Se.ils,  William  WlKmm,  Nlchr)las  Soflos 
Jon  Miller,  Richard  Frucht,  Vernon 
Davles,  Department  of  Sociology  and 
Psvchnlii^ry,  W^i-shlneton  State  Uni- 
versity. 

NhW  York,  N  Y 

August   6.  mt 
Senator   Wayne  Mor.sf. 
Wa.ihingtnn    D  C 

Your  courage' 'u.s  .-speech  against  our  fool- 
hardy and  vicious  war  In  Vietnam  was  won- 
derful. 

Robert  Ghossmam 

Nfw  York    N  Y  , 
Augu'it   6.  1964 
Senator   Wayne  Mor.se, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  DC: 

III  my  opinion  your  co\ir,iK'e"Us  stand  on 
Vietnam  mu.st  be  accepted  by  our  Govern- 
ment. 

SH.^LOM  SPEIBOL 


Los  Angei  es.  Calif  , 

August  7.  1964 
Senator  WAyne  Morse. 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington.  DC: 

We  commend  you  for  your  courageous  posi- 
tion on  Vietnam.  We  hope  you  do  all  you 
can  to  prevent  further  Involvement  in  south- 
east Asia 

West   Pico   Dfm    ■  rmic    ("Mn, 
I)     RMiiNofj      r:<  ••   /'"■o(/c';t 

Long  Beach,  Calif  , 

August  6.  1964. 
Senator  Wayne  Mor.se. 
."Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington.  DC: 

Congratulations  on  your  stand  on  Viet- 
nam, your  Integrity,  and  honesty  conmiend- 
able.     Stand  t  t  .^nierl m 

.\:  i:ynT  (  ilivfir 


New  Y    kk    NY, 

August  6.  1964 
^en.itor  Waynk   M    v.-v 
Senate  Office  H'l-ldi-g 
Washington.  D  C. 

We  applaud  your  cour  igf  us  s'at.d  against 
this   vicious  war   In   VletiMin 

Mrs    }i-  >st.  .N'assi  f 


SYRAcrst     N  Y , 

.4i.yu.-ir  7    1964 
Htn   WAYNf  Mor.sk. 
Senat'-  O";  ■■■  Building, 
Wafhi-njt  "i    I)  C 

We  .uid  ur  irlends  fully  support  you  In 
your  .--tantl  ou  Vietnam  especially  In  present 
crLslij      We  applaud  your  courageous  action  in 


Lagi'na  Bkach,  Calif, 

Augu<it    6.  im. 
Sen.. iter  W\yne  MoR.se, 
Wcs'ii'.gt  "I    /'  ^" 

We  ai.:ree  v^ holehe.irtedly  wnh  your  view 
on  Viein.iin,  M.i>  your  speech  today  coc- 
viuce  others. 

Vise:. VIA  Rici 

New  York,  N  Y, 
August   6.  1964 
Sen.itor  WAynl  .Mor.-,e, 
7''.  r  .<r'idte . 
Wa.>nington.  D  C 

Bravo  for  your  brave  but   lonely  stand  ac 
Vie'n.Lm      We  .support  your  p(.>hltlon  wholly 
Philip  and  Elaine  German 


L.\c,una  Be-ach,  Calif  ,  August  6.1964. 

Sc:;  it.    r    W  \YNE    M'  iRSE, 

Wii^'iingtif     I)  C 

We   .ire   in   full   .iccord   with   yo.ir  stand  on 
the  situation  m  Vietnam 

Dr   .i!;d  Mrs    Lew  i.s  O  Pym 

Bro.  .Ki  vn,  N  Y  .  Augu-'t  6.  1964 
Senat.  r  W\ynk  N'.orse, 
r  ,<;    Sf'ia-'- 
W  i.  'ii'igt^n.  1>  C 

Dkar    StNAioR    MoRSE      Keep    up    the  gool 
Work      You  are  nut  alone, 

Barry   Cioi.DtNSoHN 


Sanpwk  H,  Mass     .4i.C7i.fr   1964 
Sen.i'or  Wayne  Morsk 
.s'c'uifc  O'^icc  [iuiuli'ig 
Wa<>i  O!  g'.nn    1)  C 

.\galn  you  speak  sense  on  Vletn.im  1^1' 
supixirt  from  your  constituent  on  vacation 
In  Miis^suchvLsetts 

R\rbara  Crowlxt 


Washington,  D  C  . 

August  6.  1964. 
Senator  Wayne  Mor.se, 
.Senate  Office  Building, 
Wa.'<hington.  DC 

Congratulations  for  you  determined  efforti 
to   save    the   peace   in   Vietnam.      America  U 


.    v^^vlne  at  least  one  Congressman 

fortunate  ^^J^^^^''^^\  for  sanity  and  reason. 

^Ung  W  ^P^.beaten  into  eHence-Ior  wlth- 

nont  w  ''^°*^  ^„c  voice  the  sham  wUl  be 
^t%our  courageous  ^vol^e  t^  ^^  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^ 

all  wo  aPP«J^"'^,e    please  call  on  me. 

ttie  fight  fo"^  P**        ^         AL  A.  Marchion*. 

_  FH^Nci-^ro.  ^ir.  August  7,  1964. 
senator  Wavne  Morse.  , 

«--;;rauryo^.r  covirageous  stand  on  Viet- 
nam  Gerald  ROsentield,  M.D. 

SAN^ANCISCO,  CALir. 

At^SfUSt  7,  1964. 

Waynf  M<->RSE. 
^^ilSaUon^  on  y°^  courageous  stand 
,/vietnam  situation,   ^^^j^^^^^^j^^. 

Seattle,  Wash. 

August  7. 1964. 

senator  Wayne  Morse, 
^.„,,(f  omce  Building,        \ 

'^■Snunu"  cniSpoken,     ^^]o.^l^^^^l 

-'  '^  ^'o^^'vie^Sr  MerpTesenriS 
"Slon  feu  nation  which  depends  on 
^^r  and  "ntlmldatlon.  Right  niUltaxy  ac- 
;  '  i"  wr.^ng  moral  action.  Retaliatory 
Se  onstuutes  wider  war  Our  responsl- 
S  tv  and  the  imperative  of  our  day  to  to 
Xect  positive  nonviolent  means  for  solu- 
tion of  international  problems." 
t''^"  °^  Irwin    R.   Hogenauer. 
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Austin,  Tex. 
August  7, 1964. 

Senat.^r  Wayne  Morse, 
}rnate  O^icc  Building, 
Vrishington.  DC: 

There  is  one  sane  voice  In  the  Senate  on 
Vietnam     FYom  loyal  liberal  Democrats. 
Viemam  CHESTER  A.  Brioos. 


Garden  Grove,  Calif., 

August  7,  1964. 

Senator  Watni  Morsk, 

^SiS?*Spr^ec^te  your  honesty  and  cour- 
age.    Keep  talking.  3,^,,  church. 

Palo  Alto,  Calif., 

August  7,  1964. 

Senator  Wayne  Morse, 
Washington,  D.C.: 

we  support  your  struggle  for  peace  In  Viet- 
nam. American  intervention  must  end,  not 
increase.    ^  ^^^  ^^  ^  ^  hottston,  Jr. 

RICHMOND,  Calif.,  August  7, 1964. 
Senator  Morse, 
Senate  Office  Building. 
Washington,  D.C.: 

Wish   to    express   my    disapproval    of    In- 
creased military  action  In  Vietnam.  ^^^^^ 

Santa  Rosa,  Calif.,  August  7,  1964. 
Senator  Wayne  Morse, 
Senate  Office  Building, 

^He'S?r'lnd''orse  your  rational  stand 
against  escalation  of  hostilities  without  con- 
gressional debate.  ^^  Schwartz. 

Newton,  Mass.,  August  7, 1964. 
Senator  Wayne  Morse, 
Senate  Office  Building. 

"^We^sSl^'^iport  your  stand  opposing 
mlU^  action  In  Vietnam.  We  urge  you  to 
fightSalnst  the  President's  resolution  on 
the  senate  floor.  3,,,  a^ce  Vic^R. 

Pred  Aronow. 


El  Paso,  Tex. 
August  7, 1964. 

.Senator  Wayne  Morse. 
Senate  O^cr  Building,     . 
Washington.   DC  : 

Your  courageous  resistance  to  Vietnam 
resolution  historical.  Wiring  Senator  Yar- 
BcRorcH  to  support  you. 

Samuel  Z.  Wintrotjb. 

Cleveland,    Ohio, 

August  7.  1964. 

Senator  Wayne  Morse,    i 
Senate  Office  Building, 
W-i.^'iinofon,  DC  : 

Agree  with  and  thank  you  for  speaking  out 
an  facts  abovit  South  Vietnam  situation. 
Kathekine  Marshall. 

North  Hollywood.  Calif., 

August  7.  1964. 
Senat.  r  Wayne  Morse, 
Sc'.atr  Ofice  Building, 
Washington .  DC: 

Congratulations  for  your  courageous 
fta.id  United  Nations  should  handle  Vlet- 
n;un  problem.  

BtJZANNK    SCHMIDI. 


Champaign,  III., 

August  7.  1964. 

Senator  Wayne  Morsk, 
Senate  Office  Building. 
Washington.  DC: 

Congratulations  on  your  lonely  and  cou- 
rageous defense  of  Intelligent,  realistic  lor- 
elgn  pollcv  in  a  dangerous  age.  Yours  Is  not 
a  profile  but  a  soaring  monument  of  courage. 

F.  Stivin  SmoH. 


San  Francisco,  Calif.,  August  7,  1964. 
Senator  Wayne  Morse, 
Senate  Office  Building. 

"^We'SSute'y^ourcourage  in  being  the  truth- 
fufcoSc^ence  of  our  country.  We  are  reach- 
ing the  point  of  no  return  in  ^on^ie^tAsi^ 
and  involvement  in  a  situation  that  will  be 
?w  wors^  than  Korea  with  a  tragic  and  frult- 
iSs  ouSome  In  death  and  destruction.  We 
pray  for  peace.       ^^^  ^^^  ^^^  ^^^^^ 

Chicago,  III., 
August  7,  1964. 

Senator  Wayne  Morse, 
U.S.  Senate, 

^We^TauJ'lnd   support  your  st^nd   on 

Vietnam  PolJ^F-^^^  ^^^  ^^^^,,  c.  Busch. 

San  Francisco,  Calif., 

August  7,  1964. 

Senator  Wayne  Morse. 
Senate  Office  Building, 

""^'i^rsTor  s^a«ng  out.    W,  violate  peace 
.„a  own  treedom  by  ""glng  und.cjaredwa. 

NEW  York.N.Y., 

August  7,1964. 

Senator  Wayne  Morse, 
Senate  Office  Building. 

""or^fTtoAour  sane  voice.  Following 
teS?am  sent  President  Johnson.  Senators 
SSS^and  JAvrrs:  "Alarmed  escalation  war. 
SJTJSSi  Senator  Morse,  terrible  mistake 
tS^iSnedlate  cease  Are  an^d^gotiatlons. 


Bbvsblt  hills,  Caltt.. 

August  7.  1964. 

Senator  Wayne  Morsk, 
Washington,  B.C.: 

congratulations     on     your     position     on 
President's  Vietnam  resolution. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  R.  Karshmer. 

Los  Angeles,  Calif., 

August  7,  1964. 

Senator  Wayne  Morse, 

''rou'^T.  iSn^e  voice  in  the  wilderness  but 

thanlc  God  for  that  voice. 

Sincerely,  „    t,  ^^ 

Ruth  R.  Peck. 

Brooklyn,  N.Y., 

August  7,1964. 

Senator  Wayne  Morse, 
Senate  Office  Building, 

"^o'ir.lSaL'ns  on  yon,  "onderlu,  s«nd 

-lerorr.on^'"SeaS'^n;fn''e%rer^ 

for  cease  Are  and  peace  in  Vietnam. 

^"  ROBERT  PHILLIPOFF. 

NEW  York.N.Y., 

August  7,1964. 

Senator  Wayne  Morse. 

U.S.  Senate, 

^Con^Sa?i?ns  on  your  courageous  stand 

aeainst  those  who   seem  only   too  eager  to 

Spede  us  into  disaster.    You  will  go  down 

in  history  as  a  truly   great  American.     We 

are  behind  you  a  hundred  percent^ 

are  oem       ^^^^^  ^nd  Florence  Shaffer. 

Alhambra,  Calif.. 

August  7, 1964. 

Senator  Wayne  Morse, 

*"rJ:rS™»   Mcs.:    we   applauj  yo- 

re'?nrau?=ts;7oS.vr  "^rnS  U 
b^a;^=ro,cr.Ss«xr. 

vour  voice  of  sanity  which  speaks  out  against 
I  ^licv  which  is  lx)th  unjust  and  dangerous, 
a  policy  wnic         ^  ^^^  ^^^^  honchell. 


Newport  Beach.  Calif,, 

August  6,  1964. 

Senator  Wayne  Morse, 

^?o'i"S^erniSg  appraisal  of  Vietnam  prob- 

lem  gives  hope. 

Thank  you.  ^,c^^u  Stewart. 

Los  Angeles,  Calif., 

August  7,  1964. 
Senator  Wayne  Morse:  Our  gratitude  and 
sup^rt  in  your  sane  declarations  on  Vlet- 

^-      ^Sr'^^drs.  HAROLD  N.ZEMELMAN. 

San  Francisco,  Calif., 

August  7,  1964. 

Swiator  Wayne  Morse, 

U.S.  Senate. 

"^Z'TeVroutof  you.  keep  trying  ^drlv. 

some  dignity  and  sense  and  commitment  to 

hiSLSfy  into  policies  on  southeast  Asia. 

humamty      ^^^^  j^  ^  t.  Hirschman. 

Los  Angeles,  Calif., 

August  7.  1964. 

Senator  Wayne  Morse. 

'^Ti^t°^fo^<^  one  honest  man  God 
woil^Lvf  saved  Sodom  and  Gomorrha^ 
?le^  k^p  teUlng  the  truth  about  war  and 
p^lTvietnaZ     There  may  be  hope  for 

Washington. 

warmest  regards.  ^^^^  ^  ^^ 


cx 
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PORTt-AND.    OSZO., 

August  6.  1964. 
Senator  Watne  Morse. 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Waahington,  DC: 

Strongly  suppiort  your  brave  stand  on  Viet- 
nam. 

Best  wlAhee. 

MiCHILE  lUSSO. 


COMMITTEE    MEETINGS    DURING 
SENATE  SESSION  TODAY 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  Mr  President.  I 
yield  myself  1  minute. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Committee  on  Eniblic  Works,  the  Sub- 
committee on  IntfMiial  Security  of  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  and  the 
Subcommittee  on  Financial  Institutions 
of  the  Committee  on  Bankint:  and  Cur- 
rency be  authorized  to  meet  during  the 
session  of  the  Senate  today. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


MAINTENANCE  OF  INTERNATIONAL 
PEACE  AND  SECURITY  IN  SOUTH- 
EAST ASIA 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  joint  resolution  SJ.  Res  189'  to 
promote  the  maintenance  of  interna- 
tional peace  and  security  in  southeast 
Asia. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
yield  5  minutes  to  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  New  York 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr  President,  the  un- 
provoked attacks  on  U  .S.  vessels  in  inttr- 
national  waters  by  armed  PT  boats  from 
North  Vietnam  rightly  led  to  a  strong 
reaction  on  the  part  of  the  United  States. 
Although  there  had  been  some  sugt,'es- 
tion  from  the  Department  of  State  that 
the  first  attack  mit;ht  be  an  isolated  in- 
cident, there  was  no  doubt  whatsoever 
that  the  second  attack  2  days  later  by 
an  undetermined  number  of  North  Viet- 
namese PT  boats  in  the  early  evening 
signaled  a  new  course  of  action  by  Viet- 
nam Communists,  perhaps  a  calculated 
effort  to  escalate  the  conflict  in  Asia  or 
perhaps  a  probin.g  operation  to  test  the 
strength  of  the  U.S.  reaction. 

President  Johnson's  strong  and  un- 
equivocal statement  followed  by  the  ac- 
tion now  taken  should  answer  .some  of 
the  questions  that  may  be  asked  by  our 
friends  and  enemies  around  the  world 
as  to  what  the  United  States  will  do. 
Even  more  sptK^itlcally  tlie  retaliation 
against  coastal  facilities  in  North  Viet- 
nam which  supported  the  raiding  PT 
boats  should  make  clear  to  them  that 
Communist  forces  in  Asia  are  embarked 
upon  a  collision  course  in  which,  if  neces- 
sary, the  full  strength  of  the  US.  mili- 
tary will  be  brought  to  bear.  This  resolu- 
tion confirms  the  support  of  Congress  for 
a  firm  policy  of  resistance  to  Communist 
aggression  in  southeast  Asia. 

It  is  curious,  and  perhaps  something 
more  than  a  coincidence,  that  in  recent 
years  the  greatest  cold  war  crises  have 
come  in  the  months  immediately  preced- 
ing an  American  election  The  process 
of  free  elections  and  political  campaigns 
is  alien  to  Communist  experience,  and  it 
may  be  that  the  Communists  misinter- 


pret the  sharp  revival  of  partisan  po- 
litical activity  as  a  sign  of  division  and 
mistrust  on  the  part  of  the  American 
people.  In  my  jud-^ment,  the  members 
of  the  Republican  Party  have  a  partic- 
ularly heavy  responslblity  to  make  clear 
at  this  time  their  full  support  and  bi- 
partLsan  backinj,'  for  the  action  under- 
taken by  the  President  of  the  United 
Stat€'S  in  defense  of  free  world  Interests. 
This  the  leaders  of  the  Republican  Party 
have  done.  For  my  part,  I  should  like  to 
make  perfectly  clear  that  I  stand  100  per- 
cent behind  the  President.  He  has  my 
prayers  for  the  heavy  responsibility  he 
bears  at  thLs  time  and  my  a.ssistance  and 
support  m  whatever  way  can  be  most 
useful  to  our  Nation's  security. 

Mr.  President,  there  are  and  will  al- 
ways be  differences  of  opinion  as  to  llie 
wisdom  of  the  policies  which  have 
brout;ht  us  to  the  present  impa.sse. 
There  are.  and  always  will  be,  differences 
as  to  the  future  direction  and  detail  of 
American  policy  m  southeast  Asia.  But 
when  the  moment  arrives  that  it  is 
necessary  to  order  the  Armed  Forces  of 
the  United  States  into  action,  the  Presi- 
dent is  Commander  in  Chief.  The  al- 
legiances of  the  Nation  is  to  him.  And 
the  entire  Nation  joins  in  mourning  the 
American  airmen  lost  in  action  during 
this  crisis. 

Mr.  President,  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  these  actions  pose  the  threat  of  e.x- 
panded  military  operations  in  Asia. 
What  should  the  long-term  policy  of  the 
United  States  be  if  we  should  be  faced 
with  the  prospect  of  conflict  with  Red 
China''  I  do  not  bt-lieve  this  contlirt  is 
upon  us  today,  but  undoubtedly  the  situ- 
ation today  IS  more  explosive  and  more 
dangerous  than  it  was  a  week  ago.  The 
guns  of  August  have  again  resounded 
through  the  world  and  none  can  tell  the 
final  result.  Prompt  retaliation  was  nec- 
essary. 

But  in  the  long  run,  American  poli- 
cies toward  Asia,  both  the  free  nations 
of  Asia  and  the  Communist  aggressors, 
must  not  be  determined  merely  by 
speedy  reaction  to  Communist  offen- 
sives. For  the  future,  the  United  States 
must  determine  whether  we  will  defend 
the  independence  of  the  nations  of 
southeast  Asia  at  any  cost  and  with  any 
force,  or  whether  our  military  and  politi- 
cal policies  will  be  strictly  limited.  This 
will  be  a  major  international  issue  for 
years  to  come.  It  should  be  thoroughly 
explored  not  only  within  the  executive 
branch  of  the  Government  but  in  full 
coordination  and  consultation  with 
Members  of  Congress  and  with  the  full 
knowledge  and  understanding  of  the  peo- 
ple of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  complete  con- 
fidence in  the  ability  of  our  Govern- 
ment to  handle  any  immediate  crisis  in 
southeast  Asia,  but  the  long-t4?rm  crisis 
must  be  settled  only  after  long-term  and 
penetrating  analysis  in  which  all  of  the 
factors  are  thijiouehly  W(i::hid  by  all  oi 
those  who  bear  a  part  of  the  responsi- 
bility for  the  defen.se  of  freedom  and 
the  future  of  our  Nation. 

Through  this  resolution  the  Congress 
is  making  clear  its  present  support  for 
our  Commander  in  Chief  at  the  moment 
of  conflict.    It  is  a  vote  of  confidence  In 
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the  action  that  has  been  taken,  but  It  !■ 
not  a  blank  check  for  policies  that  miRht 
in  future  be  carried  on  by  the  execuUv) 
branch  of  the  Government  in  other 
cases,  without  full  consultation  by  the 
Congress.  It  is  not  a  blank  check  au 
thorizmg  U.S.  military  actions  against 
Red  China,  nor  is  it  a  blank  check  au- 
thorizing guerrilla  activities  or  other  ac- 
tions on  the  part  of  the  Government  of 
South  Vietnam.  It  is  not  a  blank  check 
authorizing  other  nations  m  Asia  to  pur- 
sue independent  military  actions  which 
are  not  m  clear  defense  of  their  own  ter- 
ritories. 

In  sort,  Mr.  President,  this  resolution 
expre.sses  tlie  determination  of  the 
United  States  to  resist  aggression  against 
our  forces  or  our  allies  in  Asia.  It  reem- 
phasi/es  the  principles  of  the  U  N.  Char- 
ter  condemning  aggression.  It  should 
also  be  used  as  a  clear  call  for  support 
from  our  allies  in  Asia  and  elsewhere 
who  should  not  be  slow  to  recognize  that 
any  attack  upon  the  U.S.  7th  Fleet  is  in- 
deed an  attack  upon  every  free  nation  In 
Asia  that  looks  to  U.S.  naval  forces  for 
help  and  security. 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  KEATING.  I  have  only  5  min- 
utes. I  wish  to  complete  my  statement. 
The  Senator  from  Alaska  will  have  time 
in  his  own  right  to  replv. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  New  York  declines  to 
yield. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Help  and  coordina- 
tion of  policies  with  other  free  nations 
of  Asia  are  important  steps  in  the  search 
for  long-term  peace  in  tlie  area.  In  the 
immediate  crisis,  the  long-term  problems 
and  needs  must  not  be  neglected. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum,  and 
ask  that  the  time  for  the  calling  of  the 
quorum  be  chained  to  me. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roil. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanunous  co!isent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  may  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection  it  is  .so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
yield  4  minutes  on  the  resolution  to  the 
Senator  from  Vermont  I  Mr.  AikenL 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Vermont  is  ricoL'iii/.ed  for 
4  minutes. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  for  some 
months  it  has  appeared  to  me  that  an 
expansion  of  military  optrations  in 
.southeast  Asia  was  inevitable.  I  have 
been  skeptical  of  the  repeated  assur- 
ances of  high  government  officials  that 
no  such  expansion  was  contemplated. 

I  have  repeatedly  slated  to  those  ofB- 
cials.  including  the  President  of  the 
United  Slates,  that  I  was  opposed  to  an 
expansion  of  the  war. 

The  decision,  however,  was  not  mine 
to  make.  The  decision,  and  also  the  re- 
sponsibility for  expanding  such  military 
operations,  rest  squarely  with  the  Presi- 
dent, under  the  authority  delegated  to 
him  by  the  Congress  over  the  years. 


l96Jt  • 

J  „f  bn.<;  now  made  such  a 

I  am  still  apprehensive 
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whose  interest  we  are  working  so  hard 
willTommit  us  beyond  what  we  wish  to 
Se  committed  to  as  a  practical  matter. 
tS  S^  to  be  very  practical,  suppose 
'''''/■  President.  I  am  still  apprehensive  Injho^^^^°  wfthTsftuation  in  which 
^rthe  outcome  of  his  decision^  Bu^  The  South  Vietnamese  position  should 
""'^  ^t  has  been  made,  I  feel  that  I.  as  tn^  .^j" "dized  by  its  own  extension  of 
^'"'fn  erican  cfti'zen,  can  do  no  less  than  J^  jeopardizea  y  .^^  ^^^  ^^^^^.^^  ^^ 
^^  he  president  in  his  capacity  as  t^^struggie  ^  ^  ^^^  .^  ^^^^^  ^^ 
'PP«^\^.,..M.tion.  ..      .       :SJn  what  would  happen  in  terms  of 

i?r  co^itment  and  the  commitment 
which  our  President  is  empowered  to  un- 
dertie  anyhow,  but  which  we  would 
support  in  the  joint  resolution? 

Mr     FULBRIGHT.    As    a    practical 
question,  there  is  the  closest  cooperatmn 
between  the  Government  of  South  Vie 
nam  and  our^  representat^^^^^^^^ 


'"*'l^^°^°"th^l'our  country  will  be  in 
,jr  TeopS;  if  we  do  not  now  sup- 

rt  his  decision^    that  the  fears  I  have 
I  sincerely  hope  tn  ^^^  ^^^^^^ 

entertained  mi    the  P       ^^^^^^^33,     j 

rrractSiinowwm^-^^^     -J  T  ^^3^^:  Gen^l  J-^r 
;;,„  it  ^vnl  cost,  wU  prove  to  be^c^  mj^^^  ^^^.^^^  ^^^n  ^^ 

Mr,  president  I  shall  suppo  ^  possibihty,  that  they  can  com- 

Se  President  of  the  United  States^ior     Pfeseji^  Kai-shek  during  the  tune 

our  lecislative  bodies,  have  delegatea  u)     awr  we^^.^  ^^^lared  intention  to  retake 
ra=a/,fmar.he"tlme%ni^k.Sng     S^vernment  had^.uite^  a^l-ge^a™  ol 


S  the"  Quorum  be  charged  to  me 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
t^pVwster  in  the  chair).  Without  ob- 
finon  ft  is  so  ordered.    The  clerk  will 

""^'Thf  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 

^^Mr^'^VlANSFIELD.  Mr.  President  I 
asic  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  5  minutes  to  the  distinguished  Sen- 

"ator  from  New  York.  .    xv,« 

Mr  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  mote  the 
presence  in  the  Chamber  of  the  Senator 
from  Arkansas  I  Mr.  FtJLBRicHT].  We  al- 
most exhausted  him  yesterday  by  keep- 
ing him  on  the  floor  to  answer  questions. 


(jovemmeui-  nau  m"---  -  - — ^  „„r,o 

its  own.  and  perhaps  had  greater  capa- 
bUities  than  presently   exist  in  South 

^l^dJ^ot  believe  there  is  any  substance 
to  the  fear  that  the  Vietnamese  could 
involve  us  beyond  the  point  where  we 
ourselves  wish  to  be  involved.    I  do  not 
S  a  full  scale  or  a  substantial  mva- 
sSfor  extension  of  the  war  without  our 
approval  and  assistance  could  be  mount- 
ed    No  such  invasion  has  been  mounted 
I  do  not  know  that  there  is  any  Prospect 
of  it.     That  is  a  question  which  I  be- 
lieve is  in  the  field  of  tactics,  on  wh  ch 
I  am  not  competent  to  comment  at  the 
moment.    But  on  the  political  aspect  of 
Sie  question.  I  do  not  think  there  is  any 
substance  to  the  fear  that  the  South 
Vietnamese  may  lead  us  down  a  road 
that  we  do  not  wish  to  travel     It  is  a 


g  him  on  the  floor  to  a.nswer  questio^.     that  we  ao  n.^^^^^  ^^  ^^  ^.^^^  .^  .^^ 
I  believe  that _a  very  importanque^-     T^'^oad  to  follow,  of  course.       _^  _^ 


1  Deueve    mat   a    »v-ij    "—I - 

tion  is  rai.sed  by  Mr.  Reston's  article  in 
the  New  York  Times  of  this  mormng  in 
rf  sped  to  our  relationship  with  the  Soutn 
Vietnamese    Premier.    General    Khanh. 
Mr  Reston  writes  of  the  pattern  which 
we  followed  in  respect  to  the  Formosa 
resolution  in  1954.     I  know  the  inhibi- 
tions of  secrecy  and  the  effects  upon  na- 
tional policy  in  all  these  respects.    We 
mav   a.s.sume   that   our   Government   is 
taking  the  necessary  precautions  so  that 
the  broad  support— to  use   a  juridical 
term— which  we  would  give  to  the  Presi- 
dent in  respect  to  the  extended  opera- 
tions of  a  military  character  m  this  area 
of  the  world,  is  not  an  action  by  which 
our  freedom  of   control  may  be  taken 
awav  bv  actions  to  which  the  Khann 
regime  may  commit  us  for  practical  pur- 
poses.   But  we  would  have  a  right  to 
assume  in  voting   the  joint  resolution 
that  our  Government  is  taking  the  nec- 
essary precautions  to  see  that  whatever 
commitment  we  undertake  is  our  own, 
and  that  we  shall  not  be  forced  mto  a 
position  of  broadening  that  commitmeni 
against  our  will  because  the  country  m 


wise  road  to  follow,  of  course. 

The  question  will  remain  one  of  great 
difficulty  until  it  can  be  settled^  I  do 
not  believe  there  is  any  reason  for  such 
a  fear  at  the  present  time. 

I  share  with  the  Senator,  as  we  all  do 
nervousness  over  these  resolutions^  I 
think  it  is  caused  by  nervousness  about 
'war  in  general.  "  is  not  because  of  the 
specific  individual  involved.  We  are  all 
nervous  about  the  expansion  of  the  war. 

^^hTpS^riSiS^Sol^CER.   The  time 

°'S'  !^^^TS^  MfSdent.  Will  the 
Se^'toff^m  Illinois  yield  2  .additioml 

^nutes  to  me.  so  that  I  ^^^^^m^- 
my  coUoquy  with  the  Senator  from  Ar- 

^^Mr^^DIRKSEN.    Mr.  President,  I  yield 
2  ^nutos  to  the  Senator  fi^m  New  York. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.    The  Sen- 
ator from  New  York  is  recognized  for  2 

°Tr%UI^RIGHT.  I  am  sure  the 
President  shares  our  concern.  Great 
Secern  and  apprehension  are  always 


created  by  the  breaking  out  of  violence 

'^Mr^^AvSI.  I  should  like  to  ask  the 
Senator  whether  we  have  a  "ght  to  f ^l 
satisfied  that  our  Government  has  taken 
or  will  take  the  necessary  precautions  to 
see  that  we  shall  not  be  committed  be- 
yond the  extent  to  which  we  wish  to  be 
committed  by  the  local  Government  of 
South  Vietnam  itself . 

Mr  FULBRIGHT.  I  believe  we  have, 
both  in  the  past  and  Presently.  I  do 
not  believe  that  there  is  any  probabihty 
of  their  going  off  and  involving  us  where 
we  do  not  wish  to  be  involved.  I  believe 
we  can  maintain  complete  control  over 
our  own  commitments.  ,    ^    • 

Mr     JAVITS.    I    believe    that    is    a 
definitive  answer.     I  accept  it  as  such. 
I  believe  other  Senators  will  do  likewise. 
Again   I   appeal   to   the   Senator     rom 
Arkansas  with  respect  to  the  role  of  the 
Foreign    Relations    Committee    on    the 
question,  which,  in  my  judgment  begins 
rather  than  ends  when  we  pass  the  joint 
resolution.    I  hope  that,  before  the  de- 
bate is  over,  the  Senator  will  give  us 
some   definitive  statement  of  his   own 
feeling,  so  that,  within  the  proper  area 
of  legislative  oversight,  those  of  us  who 
wish  to  vote  yea  on  the  resolution  may 
look  to  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee 
to  keep  its  hands  on  the  controls,  as  far 
as  the  Constitution  and  the  practice  of 
the  Congress  allows,  in  respect  to  the 
troublesome   questions   which  we  have 
raised  in  the  debate,  such  as  the  present 
one  with  respect  to  General  Khanh  and 
his  regime  and  the  concurrence  of  our 
allies,  continuous  consultation,  and  tne 
other  questions. 

Mr    FULBRIGHT.    I  should  like  to 
make  two  statements  which  I  beheve  are 
appropriate.    First,  both  the  present  ad- 
ministration and  the  previous  admims- 
tration  have  been  very  good  about  re- 
porting to  us  and  briefing  us  about  the 
situation      I   do  not  believe  there  has 
been  any  tendency  to  withhold  anything. 
I  do  not  believe  that  at  any  time  when 
representatives    of    the    administrjt  on 
came  to  brief  us  and  we  ^^^f  ^,^^; 
formation  they  have  refused  to  diviUge 
t     in  many  cases  they  themselves  have 
initiated  such  a  request  as  far  as  the  in- 
formation  goes. 

Second,  the  more  important  Point  m 
this  case.  I  believe,  is  the  ^act  that  the 
administration  went  to  great   engths  to 
find  the  best  equipped  and  qualified  men 
to  send  to  Vietnam.     I  personally  felt 
great  satisfaction  in  the  selection  of  U. 
llexis  Johnson  to  be  our  civiliaji  repre- 
sentative.    He  is  one  of  the  most  ex 
perSnced  men  we  have.    I  know  of  no 
S  who  does  not  have  a  high  regard  for 
Sneral  Taylor.    After  all.  on  these  dif- 
ficult subjects  there  is  no  way  of  enact- 
ing  a  law  or  promulgating  a  rule  which 
would  be  self -executing.    We  must  rely 
to  a  great  extent  upon  the  wisdom,  judg- 
ment Sid  experience  of  those  actuaUy 
S  charge      I  believe  that  is  the  most 
reaSig  aspect  of  the  question,    llie 
Government  has  sent  two  of  the  best 
men  avaUable  into  this  very  critical  area. 
Mr  JAVITS.    Will  the  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Committee  continue  to  Pl^Y  an  ac- 
tive role  in  respect  of  the  Question?     I 
beUeve  an  afarmative  answer  would  be 
a  real  assurance  to  all  of  us. 
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Mr,  FULBRIGHT.  I  do  not  wish  to 
mislead  anyone.  As  the  Senator  knows, 
our  role  Is  one  of  an  advisory  nature 
Information  is  submitted  to  the  com- 
mittee. The  administration  has  never 
held  imythlng  back,  to  my  knowledge. 
It  has  been  frank.  We  have  an  oppor- 
tunity to  advise  them,  and  that  is  all. 
We  cannot  direct  or  force  them.  Even 
within  the  committee,  as  the  Senator 
knows,  there  are  some  very  sharp  differ- 
ences of  opinion.  So  all  we  can  do  is  to 
advise  with  them,  which  we  have  done. 

On  questions  of  importance,  the  ad- 
ministration has  consulted,  in  addition 
to  the  committee  or  the  senior  members 
of  the  committee,  and  the  leadership  of 
both  Houses.  We  have  the  further  as- 
surance of  the  majority  leader,  the  mi- 
nority leader,  the  whips,  and  senior 
members  of  the  committees  of  both 
Houses. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  If  information  is  not 
volunteered,  will  the  chairman  of  the 
committee  call  and  get  if 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT  Yes:  we  have  and 
do. 

Mr.  JAVITS.    I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  Pre.sident,  will  the 
Senator  from  Arkan.'^a.s  yield  .some  time 
to  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT  I  shall  be  glad  to 
do  so.  How  much  time  does  the  Senator 
wish? 

Mr.  President,  how  much  time  have  we 
remaining? 

The  PRESIDING  OFnCER  The 
Senator  from  Arkansas  has  9  rninute.s 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  How  much  time 
would  the  Senator  lik^'' 

Mr.  NELSON.  I  do  not  understand  the 
Chair's  response.  I  thought  30  minutes 
were  left. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Under 
the  unanimous-consent  agreement,  there 
is  a  time  limitation.  The  Senator  from 
Oregon  has  23  minutes,  and  the  Senator 
from  Arkansas  9  minutes 

Mr.  MORSE  Mr  President,  I  should 
like  all  that  extra  time,  but  I  want  to  be 
fair.  I  do  not  have  that  much  time  I 
would  be  glad  to  use  it.  but  I  want  to  be 
fair.  The  time  started  rimning  at  10 
o'clock.  I  finished  at  7  minutes  to  11,  I 
believe.  I  will  take  the  time  if  the  Sena- 
tor from  Arkan.sas  does  not  want  it. 

Mr.  NELSON  I  have  an  amendment 
to  suggest.  If  the  Senator  from  Arkan- 
sas accepted  it.  I  would  vote  for  the  reso- 
lution. If  it  were  not  accepted.  I  might 
not.    So  whase  time  should  I  take' 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT  I  am  perfectly 
willing  to  yield  the  Senator  time 

Mr.  President,  does  the  Chair  have  the 
time  reversed? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  Par- 
liamentarian infonns  the  Chair  that  the 
Senator  from  Arkansas  has  7  minutes 
left. 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  not  to 
take  up  all  the  time,  would  the  Senator 
from  Oregon  yield  me  5  minutes? 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  under- 
stand the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  has 
an  amendment  to  offer  which  might 
make  the  Joint  resolution  a  little  better, 
but  still  unacceptable  so  far  as  I  am 
concerned. 

Mr.  President,  how  much  time  have  I? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Twenty- 
three  minutes. 


Mr  MORSE  For  the  good  of  the 
cause,  I  will  yield  5  minutes  to  the  Sena- 
tor from  Wisconsin. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  is  recognized  for 
5  minutes 

Mr.  NELSON  Mr  Pre.sident,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  at  the  conclu- 
sion of  my  remark.s  and  any  colloquy  I 
may  have  with  the  St-nator  from  Arkan- 
.sas  there  be  printed  m  the  Record  e.x- 
ct-rpis  from  the  President's  addre.ss,  a 
column  from  this  mornintts  Wiushington 
Post,  by  Chalmers  Robt'rrs,  a  column 
from  today's  New  York  Times  by  James 
Reston,  a  column  from  the  Washington 
Post  by  Marqu;.';  Childs.  and  a  rfpnnt  of 
an  editorial  from  thf  Milwaukee  Journal. 

The  PRESIDING  OFP1CEH  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered 

tSee  exhibit  1  ' 

Mr  NELSON  Mr.  President,  I  have 
read  the  Rftopd  There  was  some  collo- 
quy on  the  floor  ye.st»'rday  I  noticed 
that  every  Senator  who  spoke  had  his 
own  personal  interpretation  of  what  the 
joint  resolution  means 

One  Senator  yesterday  .stated  for  the 
Record  that  he  understands  the  resolu- 
tion to  me;\n  that  there  will  be  no  more 
prlvilegetl  .siuictuaiies 

Another  Senator  interprets  the  resolu- 
tion to  mean  that  it  would  authorize  the 
Chief  E.xfM?utive  to  eliminate  any  aggres- 
sion, future  and  present.  Some  Senators 
interpret  this  language  to  mean  ai'.jires- 
sion  against  South  Vietnam;  others  in- 
terpret it  to  mean  aggre.ssion  directly 
against  our  military  forces 

Another  Senator  interpreted  the  joint 
resolution  to  mean  that  it  is  the  sen.se  of 
Congress  that  no  change  is  .suggested  by 
Congress  in  the  present  mi.s.sion  hi  South 
Vietnam — the  mission  that  has  been  ours 
for  10  years,  which  is  to  supply  advisers, 
technical  advice,  and  materiel,  for  the 
purpose  of  attempting  to  encourage  the 
establLshment  of  an  independent,  viable 
regime,  so  that  we  can  withdraw  our 
forces:  and  that  it  has  not  been  our  mis- 
sion In  the  pat'.t  10  years  to  substitute  our 
military  forces  for  the  South  Vietname.st^ 
forces,  nor  to  join  with  them  In  a  land 
war,  nor  to  fight  their  battle  for  them, 
nor  to  substitute  our  Government  for 
theirs. 

This  10-year-oId  limited  mi.ssion  can 
be  legitimately  defended  as  a  responsi- 
bility of  ours  to  a.sslst  free  and  lndei>»'nd- 
ent  nations:  and  it  can  be  legitimately 
questioned,  too,  because  of  the  geograph- 
ic location  of  that  mission 

In  any  event.  I  am  most  disturbed  to 
.'ee  that  there  is  no  agreement  In  the 
Senate  en  what  the  jomt  re.solution 
means.    I  would  like  to  see  It  clarified 

If  we  are  telling  the  public  by  this 
re.solutinn  that  it  is  our  res[K)nsibillty  to 
use  our  forces  to  win  a  war  in  southeast 
Asia 

The  PRESIDING  OP'FICER  The 
5  minutes  of  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin 
have  expired 

Mr  NELSON  I  ask  the  Senator  from 
Oregon  to  y:eld  me  some  time. 

Mr  MORSE  Mr  President,  I  am 
willing  U)  makt>  a  d»'al  with  the  Senator 
from  .Arkansas  If  I  yield  the  Senator 
4  minutes,  will  the  Senator  from  Arkan- 
sas yield  him  some  time? 


Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  We  have  onh  7 
minutes 

Mr  DIRKSEN.  All  the  time  for  the 
quorum  calls  came  out  of  our  time 

Mr  MORSE.  I  did  not  ask  that  it 
come  out  of  the  time  on  the  other  side 
I  did  not  ask  for  any  quorum  call,  i  ^g, 
willing  to  ent^r  into  a  unanimous-con- 
.sent  agreement  that  the  time  taken  for 
the  quorum  calls  be  not  counted. 

Mr  DIRKSEN  Perhaps  we  should 
find  out  how  the  timekeeper  can  change 
the  record. 

Mr  MORSE.  I  specifically  said  i 
would  re.serve  time  to  yield  to  the  Sena- 
tor from  Alaska. 

.Mr  DIRKSEN.  Mr  President,  a  par- 
liamentary inquiry 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  will  state  it. 

Mr  DIRKSEN.  Is  it  the  understand- 
ing of  tlie  Chair  that  the  last  hour  wa« 
to  be  equally  divided  between  the  two 
leaders  for  disposition  as  they  saw  fit; 
and  is  it  also  corrwt  that  the  time  for 
the  quorum  calls  was  taken  out  of  our 
time'' 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  unanimous-consent  agreement,  1 
hour  was  to  be  divided  between  the  lead- 
ership Under  the  unanimous-consent 
agreement,  at  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Montana,  the  time  used  during  the 
quorum  calls  was  taken  out  of  that  1 
hour 

Mr.  MORSE  I  say  most  respectfully 
that  quorums  calls  were  asked  for  by 
the  proponents  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  What  happened  to 
my  half  hour? 

Mr.  MORSE.  The  prop<jnents  did 
not  have  any  speakers  for  the  resolu- 
tion. That  is  why  they  suggested  the 
ab.sence  of  a  quorum.  Let  us  be  frank 
about  it.  We  have  .'speakers  a^^ainst  the 
re.solution.  I  shall  not  deny  my  col- 
league from  Alaska  an  opportunity  to 
close  the  debate  on  the  resolution.  It 
is  now  *20  minutes  to  1.  Do  Senators 
still  wish  to  vote  at  1  o'clock?  How 
much  time  have  I  remaining? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Oregon  has  15  minutes  re- 
maining. Very  briefly  let  the  Chair 
state  that  1  hour  was  allotted  to  the 
majority  leader  and  the  minority  leader 
It  was  not  understood  that  the  time  was 
to  be  divided  between  them. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  will  reserve  10  min- 
utes of  my  time  for  the  Senator  from 
.Alaska  'Mr.  OrieningI.  The  Senators 
from  Arkansas  and  Illinois  may  have  the 
rest  of  the  time  and  use  it  as  they  see  fit 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Out  of  whose  time  is 
that  to  come? 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  have  15  minutes.  I 
am  re.serving  10  minutes  for  the  Senator 
from  Alaska 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  We  have  7  min- 
utes. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  will  give  the  Senator 
5  minutes  of  my  time. 

Mr.  NELSON.  I  wonder  if  the  Sen- 
ator would  accept  an  amendment. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  yield  5  minutes  to  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin,  with  the  un- 
derstanding that  the  time  that  I  have 
reserved  for  the  Senator  from  Alaska 
will  be  protected. 
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PRESIDING    OFFICER.      The  this  kind  of  legislative  action^  I  regret     ,/,J-^2^,L«;7UrpSlf  fhS^sic^: 

'^^    ^^^  Wisconsin  is  recognized  that  I  caimot  do  it    even  though  I  do    J^^^^^,^^    ^,,    ^e    promptly    introduced 

Senator  from  wiscouau  ^^^  ^^  ^  disagree  with  the  amendment     ^^^^^^  ^^^  expeditiously  debated,  and  passed 

for  5  ^l^fS^^     In  view  of  the  differing  as  a  general  statement  of  policy. 

Mr.  NELSON,  jnuew^^  ^^^^  ^^^  ^^_  ^^  NELSON.    Judging  by  the 
interpretations 


erpretations  ^iiicn  nave  U.CX  ^       ^    ^^  yesterday,  many  Senators  do  not  in 
on  the  joint  '^^°;""°iLrlss  is.  I  should    terpret  the  resolution  in  the  same  way 


I  have  Mr.  FULBRIGHT.    Senators  are  en- 

'V'^'  "^r^rthP  President     How-  titled  to  have  different  views.    However. 

great  confidence  in  iner            Congress  most  members  of  the  committee,  with 

^^•^^H"'L"';he7mpress1on  to  the  pubUc  one  or  two  exceptions.  Interpret  It  the 

could  gne  uu i^^^^   ^^  ^^^^  ^^^^  ^^  same  way. 

OFFICER.       The 


„  ..r,>  nrcpared  at  this  time  to    same  way 
r>«ou'  mSnandsubstantlaUjrex-        The    PRESIDING 

chankt  uui    ..^„„t      Tf  fhRt  is  wha 


c.i».-^  ".commitment.    If  that  is  what  time  of  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  has 

pand  oui         ,,      ^^ess  is.  I  am  opposed  expired. 

^^^r"rPso  ution"    I  therefore  ask  the  Mr.  FULBRIGHT.    Differences  of  in- 

^       .,i^hPd  Senator  from  Arkansas  if  terpretation  are  necessarily  always  pres 

distinguishoa^^s^^^  to  accept  an  amend-  ent.    I  think  the  Senator's  statement  i 

^'^  .*t'^  a  roDV  of  which  I  have  supplied  a  fair  statement 
roent.  a  ^<jy; 


is 


h 

him     I  shall  read  it  into  the  Record. 

on  page  2,  line  3.  after  the  word  "That" 
'"on  plpi  2    between  lines  6  and  7.  insert 

Vbi  The  CoM-res.-.  alo  approves  and  sup- 


EXHIBIT    1 

Prom  the  New  York  Times,  Aug.  4,  1964] 

The  President's  Address 
My    fellow    Americans,    as    President    and 
Commander  in  Chief,  it  is  my  duty  to  tlie 


••,bi  The  coM-rt-;,.-.  a.  V.  "e':'"7^  HHni^the  American  people  to  report  tViat  renewed  hos- 
port.  the  elTort.  of  the  President  ^  bring  toe  ^^^  ^^^^^^  ^^^^^  ^  ^  ^^^^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^^^^ 
nroblem  of  pence  in  southeast  Asia  to  the  ^^  .j,^^^^^^  ^^ 


'^ZZ  Covi^^n  VibVunlted  Nations,  and 
f^e  president  s  declaration  that  the  United 
States  Keeklnp  no  ext«aslon  of  the  present 
mlUt-^rv  connict.  will  respond  to  provocatton 
ma  manner  that  Is  •limited  and  fitting"  Our 
ontinumg  pollcv  Is  to  ihnlt  our  role  to  the 
nrovlMon  of  .ild,  training  .".-slstance,  and  mU- 
iwrv  luivlre.  and  It  is  the  sen.se  of  Congress 
Uat  except  ;.lien  provoiced  to  a  greater  re- 
sponse, we  should  contltnie  to  attempt  to 
avoid  a  dlre'-t  military  Involvement  In  the 
southeast  .\slan  conflict." 

This  amendment  is  not  an  interference 
with  the  exercise  of  the  President's  con- 
stitutional rifihts.     It  is  merely  an  ex 


seas  In  the  Gulf  of  Tonkin  have  today  re^ 
quired  me  to  order  the  military  forces  of  the 
United  States  to  take  action  in  reply. 

The  Initial  attack  on  the  destroyer  Maddox 
on  August  2  was  repeated  today  by  a  number 
of  hostile  vessels  attacking  two  U.S.  destroy- 
ers with  torpedoes. 

The  destroyers  and  supporting  aircraft 
acted  at  once  on  the  orders  I  gave  after  the 
initial  act  of  aggression. 

We  believe  at  least  two  of  the  attacking 
boats  were  sunk.     There  were  no  U.S.  losses. 

The  performance  of  commanders  and  crews 
In  this  engagement  Is  in  the  highest  tradi- 
tion of  the  U.S.  Navy. 

But  repeated  acts  of  violence  against  the 


freely  and  expeditiously  debated,  and  passed 
with  overwhelming  support. 

And  just  a  few  minutes  ago  I  was  able  to 
reach  Senator  Goldwater  and  I  am  glad  to 
say  that  he  has  expressed  his  support  of  the 
statement  that  I  am  making  to  you  tonight. 

It  is  a  solemn  responsibility  to  have  to 
order  even  limited  military  action  by  forces 
whose  overall  strength  is  as  vast  and  as  awe- 
some as  those  of  the  United  States  of 
America. 

But  it  is  my  considered  conviction,  shared 
throughout  vour  Government,  that  firmness 
In  the  right  is  indispensable  today  for  peace. 

That  firmness  will  always  be  measured. 
Its  mission  Is  peace. 

[Prom  the  Washington  Post,  Aug.  7,  1964] 

Land    War    Feared — Congressional    Doubts 

Strong  Despite  Accord 

(By  Chalmers  M.  Roberts) 

The  Congress  is  about  to  pass  a  resolution 

upholding  the  President's  hand  In  a  foreign 

crisis   but   once   again   what   the   resolution 

says  Isn't  everything  that  Is  In  congressional 

minds. 

Back  in  1955  the  Senate  was  so  unhappy 
over  the  prospects  of  war  with  China  that 
the  then  chairman  of  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee,  Senator  Walter  George,  of 
Georgia,  had  to  give  a  public  assurance  that 
the  Formosa  resolution  gave  no  power  to 
Adm.  Arthur  Radford,  then  Chairman  of  the 
Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  that  only  President 
Eisenhower  would  act  under  Its  terms. 

This  year  a  Democratic  Congress  wUl  up- 
hold a  Democratic  President,  and  the  Re- 
publicans, now  led  by  a  man  who  wants 
victory  in  Vietnam,  will  back  him,  too. 
land  war  feared 
The  Senate  debate  yesterday  made  amply 
clear  that  what  Members  fear  now  is  escala- 


stitutional  ri^'hts.     It  is  merely  an  ex-         But  repeated  acts  of  voienceagams..uc     .  .^.  ^  ^^^^^^^  ^^^^^^  ^^  ^  ^^^^^ 

presslon  of  the  sense  of  congress^   would     Ai^e^  Jorcf  of  the  Un  ted  St^^^^^^^^  ^^^^^^^^^    Johnson    might  _  decide    to    send 


the  Senator  accept  the  amendment? 

Mr  FULBRIGHT.  It  states  fairly  ac- 
curatelv  what  the  President  has  said 
would  be  our  policy,  and  what  I  stated 
my  under.standlng  was  as  to  our  policy; 
also  what  other  Senators  have  stated. 
In  other  words,  it  states  that  our  re- 
sponse should  be  appropriate  and  limited 
to  the  provocation,  which  the  Senator 
states  as  "respond  to  provocation  in  a 
manner  that  is  limited  and  fitting."  and 
so  forth.  We  do  not  wish  any  political 
or  milltarv  bases  there.  We  are  not  seek- 
ing to  pain  a  colony.  We  seek  to  insure 
tho  capacity  of  these  people  to  develop 
along  the  lines  of  their  own  desires,  in- 
dependent of  domination  by  communism. 

The  Senator  has  put  into  his  amend- 
ment a  statement  of  policy  that  Is  un- 
objectionable. However.  I  cannot  accept 
the  amendment  under  the  circumstances. 
I  do  not  believe  it  Is  contrary  to  the  joint 
rpsolution.  but  it  Is  an  enlargement.  I 
am  informed  that  the  House  is  now  vot- 
ing on  this  resolution.  The  House  joint 
resolution  is  about  to  be  presented  to  us. 
I  cannot  accept  the  amendment  and  go 
to  conference  with  it.  and  thus  take  re- 
sponsibility for  delaying  matters. 

I  do  not  object  to  It  as  a  statement  of 
policv  I  believe  it  is  an  accurate  re- 
flection of  what  I  believe  is  the  Presi- 
dent's policy,  judging  from  his  own  state- 
ments. That  does  not  mean  that  as  a 
practical  matter  I  can  accept  the  amend- 
ment. It  would  delay  matters  to  do  so. 
It  would  cause  confusion  and  require  a 
conference,  and  present  us  with  all  the 
other  difficulties   that   are   involved  in 


met  not  only   with  alert   defense  but  with 
positive  reply. 

action    now  in   EXECrTION 

That  reply  is  being  given,  as  I  speak  to  you 
tonight.  Air  action  is  now  in  execution 
against  gunboats  and  certain  supporting 
facilities  In  North  Vietnam  which  have  been 
used  In  these  hostile  operations. 

In  the  larger  sense,  this  new  act  of  ag- 
gression aimed  directly  at  our  own  forces 
again  brings  home  to  all  of  us  in  the  United 
States  the  Importance  of  the  struggle  for 
peace  and  security  in  southeast  Asia. 

Aggression  by  terror  against  the  peaceful 
villages  of  South  Vietnam  has  now  been 
Joined  by  open  aggression  on  the  high  seas 
against  the  United  States  of  America. 

The  determination  of  all  Americans  to 
carry  out  our  full  commitment  to  the  people 
and  to  the  Government  of  South  Vietnam 
will  be  redoubled  by  this  outrage.  Yet  our 
response  for  the  present  will  be  limited  and 
fitting. 

We  Americans  know— although  others  ap- 
pear to  forget— the  risk  of  spreading  conflict. 

We  still  seek  no  wider  war.  I  have  In- 
structed the  Secretary  of  State  to  make  this 
position  totally  clear  to  friends  and  to  ad- 
versaries and,  Indeed,  to  all. 

I  have  Instructed  Ambassador  Stevenson 
to  raise  this  matter  immediately  and 
urgently  before  the  Security  Council  of  the 
United  Nations. 

congressional  RESOLimON   ASKED 

Finally  I  have  today  met  with  the  leaders 
of  both  parties  In  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  and  I  have  Informed  them  that  I  shall 
immediately  request  the  Congress  to  pass  a 
resolution  making  it  clear  that  our  Govern- 
ment is  united  In  its  determination  to  take 
all  necessary  measures  in  support  of  freedom 
and  in  defense  of  peace  In  southeast  Asia. 


President  Johnson  might  decide  to  send 
American  troops  to  fight  a  land  war  in  Asia. 
That,  said  Foreign  Relations  Committee 
Chairman  J.  William  Fulbright,  Is  "the  last 
thing  we  would  want  to  do."  But,  rightly, 
he  could  give  no  assurance  that  It  would 
not  happen. 

The  probability,  however,  Is  that  It  will 
not  happen,  no  matter  what  the  Communists 
In  either  Hanoi  or  Pelplng  now  decide  to  do. 
At  first  glance  that  may  seem  encouraging 
but,  in  fact,  it  means  a  limitation  on  the 
options  that  would  be  open  to  the  Presi- 
dent. 

There  has  been  a  lot  of  talk  around  Wash- 
ington for  a  long  tUne  about  the  "Never 
Again  Club,"  a  term  applied  to  those,  chiefly 
In  the  military  but  also  among  clvUlan  lead- 
ers outside  the  Pentagon,  who  say  we  should 
never  again  face  Red  China  in  a  land  war 
as  we  did  in  Korea.  To  some,  there  also  is 
an  Implication  that  nuclear  weapons  should 
be  used  next  time. 

senatorial  members 
It  sounded  yesterday  as  though  the  club 
has   a   lot   of   senatorial   members,   too,   on 
the  anti-land-war  point  though  no  one  was 
advocating  the  use  of  nuclear  weapons. 

But  If  massed  armies  are  ruled  out — and 
the  thousands  of  American  soldiers  we  al- 
ready have  In  South  Vietnam  are  not  such 
an  army— the  United  States  has  only  air  and 
seapower  to  apply  against  the  Communists 
whose  strength,  as  demonstrated  In  Korea, 
lies  In  massed  armies. 

We  do  not  yet  know  what  Hanoi  and 
Pelplng  win  do  but  It  would  be  very  suprls- 
ing  If  they  accepted  the  American  reprisal 
without  response.  Their  ability  to  respond, 
given  limited  air  power  and  minor  sea  power, 
most  probably  would  have  to  be  In  the  form 
of  land  army  action  unless  It  were  limited 
to    harassment,    murder,    and  sabotage    In 
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South     Vietnam     against     Americans     and 
American  Installations 

In  short,  while  Coni^ress  Is  worrying  about 
the  United  States  being  boKged  down  In  a 
land  war  In  Asia  the  very  avoidance  of 
that — given  a  major  Communist  response — 
could  lead  to  major  American  air  and  naval 
assaults  on  Communist  territory. 

MILFTART    OR    DIPLOMATIC? 

Unraveling  the  tangle  of  events  that  led 
to  the  North  Vietnamese  torpedo  bt)at  at- 
tacks Is.  for  the  moment,  something  for  the 
historians,  since  the  story  goes  back  a  dec- 
ade and  more. 

The  Immediate  problem  facing  the  John- 
son administration  Is  whether.  If  there  Is  a 
major  Ck)minunlst  retort,  the  United  States 
should  increase  the  fury  of  Its  response  or 
whether  It  should  attempt  to  Und  some  dip- 
lomatic solution 

It  is  questionable,  however,  whether 
United  Nations  Secretary  General  U  Thants 
new  suggestions  will  be  any  more  attractive 
than  General  de  Gaulle's  earlier  ones,  given 
the  total  Asian  Communist  hostility  toward 
the  United  SUtes 

The  exultation  of  victory,  even  In  small 
doses.  Is  a  heady  business  Anyone  now  In- 
clined to  exaltation  had  better  think  twice 
because  there  are  unlikely  to  be  any  mean- 
ingful cheap  victories  In  Asia  In  a  military 
sense. 

The  signs  of  concern  that  showed  yes- 
terday In  the  Senate  Chamber,  rather  than 
the  overwhelming  votes  expected  today  for 
the  resolution  Itself,  will  have  to  be  Mken 
Into  account  by  the  President  and  his  as- 
sociates at  the  White  House,  the  State  De- 
partment, and  the  Pentagon. 


[Prom   the   New    York   Times.   Aug.   7.    19641 

SOMB  Fundamental  QtESTioNS  About 
Vietnam 

( By  James  Reston  ) 

Washington,  August  6 — The  Nation  has 
united  quickly  behwid  the  Presidents  strong 
military  action  lu  Vietr.am,  but  unity  and 
speed.  Important  as  they  are  m  the  present 
crisis,  should  not  murfle  some  fundamental 
questions  about  the  future  fxjlltlcal  and  mili- 
tary relationships  in  that  area. 

First,  should  there  not  be  a  formal  pub- 
lic undertaking  by  the  South  Vietnamese 
Government  that  the  military  weapons  sup- 
plied by  the  United  St^ites  will  not  be  used 
In  offensive  measures  iigalnst  Communist 
North  Vietnam  without  the  advance  con- 
sent of  the  United  States? 

Second,  should  not  the  United  States  give 
a  similar  formal  undert;iklng  to  the  Govern- 
ment of  South  Vietnam ' 

Third,  is  the  mission  of  the  United  States 
In  South  Vietnam  to  provide  arms  and  ad- 
vice to  the  Government  of  South  Vletn.im, 
as  stated  officially  In  the  pa.st.  or  is  l*res- 
Ident  Johnson  now  asking  for  a  congressional 
resolution  that  would  authorize  him  to  take 
any  military  measures  he  pleases  In  all  of 
southeast  Asia  at  the  request  of  any  south- 
east Asian  ally  ^ 

THE   FORMOSA   PRECEDENT 

The  ofHclal  view  here  Is  that  It  Is  not 
helpful  to  ral.'^e  such  questions  when  the 
United  States  must  act  together  in  a  hurry. 
but  the  President,  as  Commander  In  Chief. 
has  the  power  to  rep>el  any  new  sudden  at- 
tack, as  he  did  last  weekend,  and  It  may  be 
wise  to  take  a  day  or  two  to  analyze  where 
we  are  and  where  we  are  going 

Obviously,  no  formal  agreement  between 
the  United  States  and  South  Vietnam  could 
be  j>ermltted  to  Interfere  with  each  gov- 
ernment's right  of  self-defense.  No  .Amer- 
ican destroyer  capt<iin  under  Cummvmlst  at- 
tack Is  going  to  be  asked  to  wireless  Saigon 
for  permission  to  defend  himself,  and  no 
South  Vietnamese  military  unit  defending 
South  Vietnam  Is  going  to  be  asked  to  get 


permission  from  the  United  States  before  fir- 
ing on  its  attackers 

However  any  attack  on  North  Vietnam  by 
either  the  United  states  or  the  South  Viet- 
namese clearly  involves  the  possibility  of  re- 
Ullatlon  by  the  Communists  on  both,  and 
thus  should  be  launched  only  by  Joint  agree- 
ment 

This  principle  of  Joint  action  In  mutual 
danger  wjia  appended  to  the  Mutu.il  l>cfense 
Treaty  between  the  United  suites  and  the 
fiepubllc  of  China  signed  here  in  December 
of  1954. 

At  that  time.  SecreUiry  of  State  Dulles  and 
Ambassador  George  K  C  Yeh.  of  the  Chinese 
Republic,  exchanged  letters,  the  key  para- 
graph of  which  read  ius  follows 

"In  view  of  the  obligations  of  the  two 
parties  under  the  said  treaty,  and  of  the  fact 
that  the  u.se  of  force  from  either  of  these 
areas  i  Formosa  or  the  offshore  islands)  by 
either  of  the  parties  affects  the  other,  it  is 
agreed  that  such  use  of  force  will  be  a  mat- 
ter of  Joint  agreement,  stibject  to  action  of 
an  emergency  character  which  Is  clearly  an 
exercise  of  the  Inherent  right  of  self-defense  " 

It  is  stated  here  ofBclally  that  there  is  al- 
ready an  •understanding"  with  the  S<juth 
Vietnamese  Premier.  MaJ  Gen  Nguyen 
Khanh.  that  he  will  not  attiick  North  Vlet- 
u.im  without  our  con.sent,  and,  of  course,  the 
United  states  controls  the  jirms  and  the  ga.s<j- 
Itne  necessary  for  any  prolonged  atuick.  but 
since  General  Khanh  has  recently  been  wag- 
ing an  open  propaganda  campaign  for  an  at- 
tack on  the  North.  It  Is  not  clear  why  the 
existing  undersuinding  should  not  be  stated 
formally  and  publicly 

After  all.  even  fairness  tti  the  South  Viet- 
namese requires  advance  consultation,  at 
least,  before  any  assault  on  the  enemy's  terri- 
tory 

JOHNSON'S     P<JWERS 

The  proposed  congressional  resolution,  as 
It  now  stands.  Is  a  more  delicate  matter 
It  cuuld  easily  be  amended  to  Include  the 
principle  of  Joint  agreement  on  any  attack 
on  the  North,  but  amending  It  to  restrict 
the  President's  action  farther  Is  more  diffi- 
cult, and  maybe  It  should  not  be  done 

But  It  should  at  least  be  recognl/ed  what 
the  resolution  now  authorizes.  It  says  that 
the  United  States  regards  the  maintenance 
of  peace  and  security  In  s<iutheiist  Asia  as 
vital  to  Its  national  Interest  and  to  world 
peace      And  It  adds: 

•The  United  States  Is.  therefore,  prepared 
as  the  President  determines,  to  take  all  neces- 
sary- steps,  including  the  use  of  armed  force, 
to  assist  any  member  or  prot<x:ol  state  of 
the  .Southeast  Asia  Collective  Defense  Treaty 
requesting  assistance  In  defense  of  Its  free- 
dom." 

This  Is  a  little  different  from  merely  send- 
ing arms  and  "advisers"  to  South  Vietnam 
It  would  approve  any  military  action  as  the 
President  determines  in  any  part  of  south- 
east Asia,  including  military  action  In  sup- 
port of  any  nation  In  the  Southeast  Asia 
Treaty  i  whose  military  support  of  South 
Vietnam  has  been  virtually  nllt.  provided 
our  military  action  were  sought  and  the 
President  approved 

Maybe  this  Is  what  the  c<.>untry  wants  and 
there  Is  a  g'^xl  case  to  be  made  for  It.  but 
even  In  the  hurry  to  get  the  resolution  pas.sed 
there  shouldn't  be  much  objection  to  look- 
ing at  what  It  says  and  what  It  doesn't  say 

I  From  the  Washington  Po8^  Aug   7.  1964] 

Vietnam  or  1964  Recalls  Korea  <>r  r.)50 

I  By  Marquis  Chllds) 

The  really  deep  trouble  In  Vietnam  lies 
oM'.side  the  scope  of  American  sea  and  air 
power  Tlie  great  question  Is  whether  the 
South  Vietnamese  .Army  has  the  will  to  go 
on  fighting  on  the  ground  against  Commu- 
nist g'lerrlilas  after  17  years  of  almost  un- 
remitting warfare. 


Before  the  naval  action  In  the  Gull  of 
Tonkin,  evidence  w.ts  accumulatir.g  thai  wu 
weariness  and  political  dis-senslon  in  S&lja» 
had  raised  grave  doubts  about  the  futu« 
Hints  were  coming  from  the  mlUtiiry  c 


J  cUqm 

Nguyen    Khanh    that  Uu 


a 


much 


headed    by    Gen 

United  suites  would  have  to  Uike  „  ^^^ 
larger  share  of  the  burden,  including  even 
direct  participation  in  combat 

On  the  recommend. itlon  of  Gen  MaiweU 
D  Taylor,  the  new  Amb.issador  in  Saigon 
Washington  moved  to  increase  the  number 
of  American  military  advisers  from  16,000  to 
2*2,000  They  were,  it  was  repi>rted.  empo». 
ered  to  fire  back  if  tired  on  No  one  can 
say  whether  this  will  be  enough. 

At  the  s;ime  time,  disturbing  rumors  havj 
circulated  in  Saigon  about  a  new  coup  Uj 
replace  General  Khanh  If  the  worst  should 
happen,  the  Johnson  administration  faces  in 
awesome  choice — sending  in  large  numbers  of 
American  combat  triH'ps  or  expanding  the 
war  with  massive  bombing  in  the  north. 
The  risks  In  eltlier  course  are  Incalculable 
To  get  out,  a  third  choice,  seems  Impossible  in 
view  of  what  has  gone  betore  and  In  the 
light  of  politics   in   the  presidential  year 

The  beginning  of  the  Korean  war  14  yean 
ago  comes  vividly  to  mind  The  atniusphert 
then  was  very  much  what  It  is  today.  Re- 
publicans and  Democrats  were  rallying 
around  President  Truman  and  promising  him 
support  against  Communist  aggressloc 
Robert  A  Taft.  minority  leader  In  the  Sen- 
ate, gave  reluctant  assent  despite  his  strong 
Isolationist  convictions  It  was  a  moment  o! 
patriotic  fervor  In  which  Mr.  Truman,  by  al- 
most unanimous  opinion,  emerged  as  a  strong 
and  decisive  President. 

But  that  mo(jd  quickly  altered.  As  tin 
woefully  untrained  American  troops  th*; 
were  rushed  from  Japan  were  pushed  back 
almost  otr  the  Kore.m  Peninsula  with  fear- 
ful casualtlfs,  it  became  '•Truman^s  war." 

By  the  1952  campaign  and  the  dlsastc 
resulting  from  the  m.usslve  Chinese  Invasion, 
this  was  the  chief  line  of  Republican  attack. 
General  Elsenhower  could  say  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  IlUniils  that  Midwestern  farm 
boys  should  stay  at  home  and  let  A5lans  flght 
Asians. 

Mr  Truman  had  resisted  the  demand  tc 
bomb  the  privileged  sanctuary  across  the 
Yalu  River.  He  had  .shown  marked  restraint 
out  of  concern  that  the  war  would  be  en- 
larged to  a  global  scale.  He  wiis  damned 
from  hell   to  breakfast   for  that  restraint 

There  Is  one  ImporUint  difference  today 
In  1950,  Mr.  Truman  went  to  the  United 
N. it  Ions  before  responding  to  the  North 
Korean  attack.  By  a  piece  of  luck,  the  Soviet 
delegate  w.us  absent,  so  that  the  Securtty 
Council  could  pass  a  resolution  calling  on  the 
U  N.  to  Join  m  resisting  aggression.  ThU 
time    the   United    States  struck   first 

Except  for  the  Communist  nations,  almo« 
every  UN  member  approved  a  Joint  defense 
of  Korea.  Even  neutralist  India  sent  an  am- 
bulance unit.  If  a  widened  conflict  developt 
In  Vietnam,  this  country  will  find  it  hard  to 
rally  support  It  will  have  the  lo<ik  of  i 
war  waged  by  white  men  against  .Asians 

This  Is,  In  etTect.  what  President  de  Gaulle 
has  been  saying— that  the  war,  tus  It  is  cur- 
rently being  fought,  cannot  be  won  The 
French  tried  for  nearly  7  years,  beginning  In 
1947.  and  they  sacrificed  the  cream  of  St  Cvr. 
their  West  Point,  in  the  vain  effort.  Un- 
happllv,  De  Gaulle's  prescription  for  end- 
ing the  war  has  been  ba.sed  on  a  formula  of 
neutrallziitlon  that  sounds  like  surrender 

Three  long-term  consequences  of  a  greatlj 
enlarged  war  in  Asia.  If  It  comes  to  that,  art 
unforeseeable  The  most  ImporUint  single 
event  of  the  last  2  to  3  years  has  been  the 
split  between,  the  Soviet  Union  and  ChlM. 
with  reverberations  throughout  the  Commu- 
nist world.  In  recent  weeks  that  split  hu 
seemed  to  be  Irreconcilable.  It  could  De 
healed  by  a  war  between  the  United  States 
and  China.    Expert  opinion  here  Is  that  Mo»- 


^^  would  stop  short  with  condemnation  of 

A«^'^'''f^,T°irconJecture.     As  often  In  the 

S"^  '     .it  baffling  and  frustrating  ele- 

^'^''-  In'the  new  crisis' is  the  enigma  of  Red 

■"*"'       American    policy 
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has   walled    off   a 


'^^'"^  of^e'o  or  TOO  mUllon  people  and  what 
nation  of  600  c^r     ^^^^^^^^   „j    peiping    Is    as 

'^'"*''   '?„c\s'what   may  be  happening  on 
'"^''"  T^iat  may  have  been  Inevitable  after 


It  is  todav  a  tragic  commentary 
that    cloaks   the    dubious 


Mars 

Korea.    But 

on   the    darkness 

future  in  Asia.  

,  Mi'w  lukee  Journal  editorial.  Aug.  6, 

APPEAL    FOR    RESTRAINT 

T»  ^«v  be  that  the  North  Vietnamese,  with 

.'h^ckl^g  Of  communist  China,  were  test- 

Z  the  American  will.    If  so.  they  have  their 

•^'^ere  Is  some  danger  that  this  country 
? tend  to  overreact  to  North  Vietnamese 
""fL  bee 'use  of  our  political  situation. 
Sent  Johnson  has  been  under  attack  for 
^,'  ,  'piH.nents  call  a  "no  win'  policy  In 
southeast  Asia.    He  has  been  unwisely  urged 

'^rndefsVc'h  circumstances,  a  President  can 
be  handicapped  in  making  vital  decisions 
president  Johnson  will  need  courage  and 
Luence  and  restraint  to  keep  the  Nation 
Sm  the  wider  war  that  he-and  all  who 
realize  what  modern  war  Is— wish  to  avoid. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 
A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr.  Hackney,  one  of  its 
readiHR  clerks,  announced  that  the 
Hou'^e  had  passed  a  joint  resolution  (H.J. 
Res  1145'  to  promote  the  maintenance 
of  international  peace  and  security  In 
southeast  Asia,  in  which  it  requested  the 
concurrence  of  the  Senate. 

MAINTENANCE  OF  INTERNATIONAL 
PEACE  AND  SECURITY  IN  SOUTH- 
EAST ASIA 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  joint  resolution  (S.J.  Res.  189)  to 
promote  the  maintenance  of  interna- 
tional peace  and  security  In  southeast 

Asia.  ^  ,^ 

Mr.  NELSON.    Mr.  President,  has  my 

lime  expired?  „^ 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  MORSE.  In  fairness  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Alaska.  I  cannot  yield  any 
more  time. 

Mr.   McNAMARA.    Mr.   President,  I 

suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum,  with 

the  lime  not  to  be  charged  to  either  side. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.     Mr.  President,  will 

the  Senator  withhold  that  suggestion? 

Mr.  McNAMARA.     I  withhold  it. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.    Mr.  President,  a 

parliamentary  inquiry.      

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  will  state  it. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Since  the  House 
has  passed  a  joint  resolution  which  I 
understand  is  identical  to  our  resolution, 
by  a  vote  of  414  to  0.  •with  one  Member 
voting  present,  and  the  House  Joint  reso- 
lution has  now  been  received  by  the  Sen- 
ate. Is  it  proper  to  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  take  up  the  House  Joint  resolution 
and  substitute  it  for  the  Senate  Joint 

resolution?  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  It  Is 
proper  to  ask  unanimous  consent  to  take 


up  the  House  joint  resolution,  and  to  vote 
on  the  House  joint  resolution  in  lieu  of 
the  Senate  joint  resolution. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Temporarily,  I  shall 
have  to  object.  When  the  time  has  been 
exhausted,  if  the  Senator  wishes  to  re- 
new his  request,  I  may  not  object.  I  do 
not  wish  to  sacrifice  any  more  of  our 

time.    I  object.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Objec- 
tion Is  heard. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President, 
how  much  time  have  I  remaining? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Arkansas  has  2  minutes 
remaining. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  What  happened  to 
my  7  minutes?  Every  time  I  inquire  as 
to  how  much  time  I  have  left,  the  time 
goes  down  by  5  minutes.  I  was  not  talk- 
ing on  my  time.  I  was  responding  to  a 
question  by  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin. 
I  did  not  yield  myself  any  time  to  re- 
spond to  the  question.  I  do  not  see  how 
I  can  possibly  have  used  any  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair's  statement  as  to  the  remaining 
time  is  based  on  what  the  Parliamentar- 
ian advises  the  Chair. 

Mr.       FULBRIGHT.    Perhaps       his 

watch 

The       PRESIDING       OFFICER.     All 


these  discussions  take  a  great  deal  of 
time. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  It  depends  on  whose 
time  it  is.  The  Senator  from  Arkansas 
did  not  yield  any  time. 

Mr.  MORSE.  This  is  becoming  ridic- 
ulous. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
agreement  be  extended  for  an  additional 
10  minutes,  with  that  time  made  avaU- 
able  to  the  Senator  from  Arkansas. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and 
It  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  yield  1  minute  to 
the  Senator  from  Florida. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  Mr.  President,  I 
voted  for  this  resolution  in  the  Foreign 
Relations  Committee  yesterday,  and  I 
expect  to  support  it  when  we  vote  in  the 
Senate  today. 

In  the  committee  I  had  the  occasion 
to  commend  the  Secretary  of  State  Dean 
Rusk,  Secretary  of  Defense  Robert  Mc- 
Namara,    the   Chairman    of   the   Joint 
Chiefs  of  Staff,  General  Wheeler,  and— 
of  course— the  President  of  the  United 
States,  on  the  action  which  they  took  in 
response  to  the  unprovoked,  premedi- 
tated, and  deliberate  attacks  made  on 
our  naval  ships  on  the  2d  of  August  and 
again  on  the  night  of  the  4th  of  August. 
The  facts  are  indisputable.     At  the 
time  of  the  first  attack  by  the  North 
Vietnamese  PT  boats  on  the  U.S.S.  Mad- 
dox  on  August  2.  the  U.S.S.  Maddox  was 
something  in  the  neighborhood  of  25  to 
30  miles  offshore  operating  in  interna- 
tional waters  in  the  Gulf  of   Tonkin. 
According  to  the  testimony,  the  com- 
mander of  the  U.S.S.  Maddox  had  some 
information  that  this  attack  might  de- 
velop and  he  was  seeking  to  avoid  any 
contact  with  the  PT  boats,  yet  they  pur- 
sued and  overtook  him,  firing  torpedoes 
at   his   ship   and   subsequently   coming 
alongside  and  strafing  him  with  .50-call- 
ber  machineguns. 


The  U.S.S.  Maddox  returned  the  fire, 
damaging  seriously  one  of  the  PT  boats.   > 
It  was  shortly  after  this  occasion  that 
we  were  briefed  by  the  Department  of 
Defense  as  to  just  what  had  transpired. 
Secretary  McNamara  told  us  of  plans  to 
continue  to  operate  our  naval  ships  in 
the  international  waters  in  the  Gulf  of 
Tonkin,  and  said  that  now  the  Presi- 
dent had  given  orders  for  the  ships  and 
men  not  only  to  defend  themselves,  but 
to  shoot  to  destroy.    It  was  shortly  after 
these  orders  went  out  that  we  were  called 
to  the  White  House  and  told  of  the  sec- 
ond attack  by  a  host  of  North  Vietnamese 
PT  boats  against  not  only  the  U.S.S. 
Maddox,  but  the  destroyer   C.    Turner 
Joy  which  was  operating  in  conjunction 
with  the  Maddox  some  65  miles  from  the 
nearest  coast. 

After  all  the  facts  were  presented  to  us 
no  responsible  persons  could  arrive  at 
any  other  conclusion  than  that  the  at- 
tacks were  deliberate  and  intended  to  be 
provocative.    When  the  President  told  us 
of  his  orders  in  response  to  the  attack, 
it  was  agreed  by  all  those  present  that 
our  retaliation  was  appropriate.    It  was 
decisive;  it  was  thorough;  it  was  quick, 
and  yet  it  was  restrained  and   it  was 
measured.    The  punishment  fit  the  crime. 
By  such  action  the  President  of  the 
United  States   made  it  clear  that  the 
United  States  was  not  going  to  have  its 
ships,  its  men,  or  its  flag,  shot  at  or 
attacked  anywhere  in  the  world  where 
we  had  a  legal  right  to  be  without  quick 
and  decisive  response.     This  action  is, 
figuratively  speaking,  language  which  the 
Communists  understand.   If  they  made  a 
miscalculation  with  respect  to  whether 
or  not  the  United  States  was  in  truth 
and  in  fact,  as  their  propaganda  had  in- 
sisted, a  "paper  tiger,"  they  no  longer 
suffer  from  such  disillusionment.    They 
now  know  for  a  certainty  that  we  will 
respond  totally  and  completely  if  neces- 
sary, to  any  unwarranted  action  they 
may  take  against  us. 

They  now  understand  that  we  are  con- 
cerned in  southeast  Asia  through  our 
membership  in  the  SEATO  Organization; 
and  that  our  commitments  there  are 
totally  concerned  with  protecting  the 
newly  independent  covmtries  of  south- 
east Asia  and  assisting  them  in  achieving 
freedom  and  democracy.  They  now 
know  that  we  are  not  going  to  be  bluffed 
or  bullied  out  of  our  commitments  to 
our  friends  and  allies  in  that  area  of  the 
world. 

I,  along  with  others,  approved  of  this 
action  by  the  President  of  the  United 
States  because  I  believe  it  signifies  a 
long  needed  change  in  policy.  It,  in 
effect,  states  that  there  will  never  again 
be  a  haven  behind  which  the  Communists 
can  hide  after  they  have  made  attacks 
on  us,  such  as  existed  in  Korea,  north  of 
the  38th  parallel. 

If  we  should  become  involved  in 
stepped-up  military  action  in  the  Asiatic 
theater,  and  we  of  course  hope  and  pray 
that  we  do  not,  but  if  we  do.  the  Com- 
munists must  understand  that  there  -will 
be  no  sanctuary  from  which  their  mili- 
tary forces  can  operate  with  impimity. 

I  hope  and  trust  that  those  who  would 
make  these  momentous  decisions  for  the 
Communist  world,  would  vmderstand 
that  the  policy  has  changed. 
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Mr.  President.  I  shall  not  delay  the 
Senate  longer.  I  am  sure  each  Senator 
has  his  mind  already  made  up.  I  am 
certain  that  a  vast  majority  of  Members 
of  Congress  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle 
stand  wholeheartedly  behind  this  action 
taken  by  the  President  of  the  United 
States. 

I  am  certain  that  every  Member  of  the 
United  States  Congress  who  votes  for 
this  resolution  recognizes  that  if  we  do 
not  miake  such  response — as  we  did  in  this 
recent  Instance  against  the  North  Viet- 
namese— there  will  be  other  more  seri- 
ous aggressions  aK-ainst  us.  and  others  in 
the  free  world.  And  the  t.me  would 
come  when  we  wuuld  be  forced  out  of  in- 
ternational waters,  and  foreed  to  retreat 
and  run  from  our  friends  and  allies 
aroimd  the  face  of  the  globe.  This  reso- 
lution makes  it  clear  that  we  stand  be- 
hind the  President  in  a  firm  resolve  to 
give  whatever  is  required  in  time,  .sub- 
stance, money  or  lives  to  the  protection 
of  those  ideals  of  freedom  which  we  hold 
so  dear  and  for  whicli  this  Nation  ha.^  .•^o 
long  stood.  I  feel  that  each  Senator 
who  supports  this  resolution  recognizes 
that  in  being  true  to  our  heritage  we 
have  no  other  course. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  yield  5  minutes 
to  the  Senator  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr  President,  last 
night  I  read  m  one  of  the  local  news- 
papers a  speculative  article  which  un- 
dertook to  give  this  subject  somethmg 
of  a  partisan  cast.  One  of  the  expres- 
sions used  was,  "The  President  has  done 
it  again."  That  is  an  unfortunate  spec- 
ulation, because  'hat  was  not  involved 
In  any  of  the  discussions  we  have  had 
about  the  joint  resolution. 

I  attended  the  briefing  at  the  White 
House.  It  lasted  for  almost  an  hour 
and  a  half.  The  whole  case  was  laid  on 
the  table  by  the  President,  by  the  Di- 
rector of  the  Central  Intelligence 
Agency,  by  the  Secretary  of  Defense. 
and  by  the  Secretary  of  State.  There- 
after, there  was  no  limit  on  the  amount 
of  discussion  or  on  the  questions  that 
any  member  of  the  joint  leadership 
from  both  the  House  and  Senate  might 
have  wished  to  propound,  whether  they 
were  addressed  to  the  Secretaries  or  to 
the  President. 

When  the  meeting;  was  over,  we  dis- 
cussed the  content  of  a  re.solution.  with 
the  understanding  that  the  resolu'ion 
could  be  modified  and  s-mpliTied,  if  that 
were  necessary  or  deemed  desirable. 
That  was  the  whole  story. 

Before  we  left  the  Cabinet  room,  the 
President  asked  every  Member  who  was 
present  whether  he  would  give  support 
to  the  resolution.  Every  Member  re- 
sponded. I  am  rather  proud  of  the  fact 
that  every  Republican  who  responded 
said  that,  speaking  for  himself  and. 
hopefully,  for  the  party,  he  would  sup- 
port the  President  in  his  determination 
to  meet  the  crisis  now  before  us  m  the 
South  Pacific. 

This  Is  in  line  with  every  policy  state- 
ment that  the  minority  policy  committee 
and  the  minority  party  have  made  with 
resp>ect  to  foreign  affairs.  We  have  con- 
stantly emphasized  that  all  we  ask.  when 
a  decision  Is  pending  or  a  crisis  Is  upon 
us.  is  to  be  consulted,  to  have  an  op- 


portunity to  offer  alternative  proposals 
and  substitutes.  When  we  have  had  our 
day  in  court  and  the  decision  has  been 
made,  we  are  prepared  to  abide  by  the 
decision  and  to  demonstrate  to  the  whole 
wide  world  that  there  is  no  division  be- 
tween the  Executive  and  Ci:>nuress  in  re- 
pelling aiigression  aimed  at  our  forces 
wherever  we  are  under  protocol  or 
treaty  obligations.  We  have  religiously 
adhered  to  that  posture  and  that  policy 
ever  since. 

The  President  could  have  taken  this 
action  m  his  own  right  as  the  Com- 
mander in  Chief.  He  does  not  have  to 
ask  Ciingre.ss  about  the  deployment  of 
troops,  submarines,  bombers,  and  tighter 
planes. 

What  is  involved  is  a  demonstration 
that  the  executive  and  legislative 
branches  of  the  Government  stand  to- 
gether in  an  hour  of  need  and  threat, 
and  when  there  is  peril  In  a  section  of 
the  world  that  could  easily  jeopardize 
the  entire  free  world. 

I  wished  to  make  clear  how  the  minori- 
ty stands,  and  how  it  stood  in  that  brief- 
ing session,  and  al.so  when  this  subject 
was  before  the  various  commutet-s  of  the 
Senate  and  House 

Mr.  PT'LBRIGHT  Mr  President,  I 
yield   my.self    5    minutes. 

I  wish  to  affirm  what  the  distint,'uished 
minority  leader  has  said  I  was  present 
at  the  briefings.  There  was  not  the 
slightest  indication  of  any  kind  of  par- 
tisanship in  any  sense.  Back  through 
the  years,  when  similar  resolutions  have 
been  under  consideration,  this  has  also 
been  true  It  was  true  when  there  was 
a   Republican    administrution 

I  cannot  resist  paying  a  compliment  to 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Illinois 
I  Mr  DiRKSEN  1  While  on  certain  mat- 
ters he  IS  a  great  parti.siin  leader,  never- 
thelei^s,  on  all  matters  affecting  the  se- 
curity of  this  couiitn.-.  matters  which  are 
comparable  to  this  kind  of  situation.  I 
have  never  seen  him  be  parti.san.  either 
on  the  floor  or  otT  the  tloor  of  the  Senate. 
He  always  rises  above  partisanship  in 
dealing  with  problems  that  directly  in- 
volve our  security  and  reserves  his  par- 
tisanship, as  all  of  us  do.  for  less  pro- 
found subjects  than  those  which  threat- 
en the  security  of  our  country.  This  is. 
of  course  normal  and  demonstrates  the 
distinction  between  foreign  relations  and 
domestic  relations. 

I  did  not  see  any  such  article  as  that 
to  wliiCi  the  Senator  from  Illinois  ha'^ 
referred:  but  if  there  was  such  an  article, 
it  was  entirely  in  error,  because  there 
was  n^  partisanship,  and  none  is  involved 
m  this  measure 

Now  I  wish  to  say  a  word  or  two  about 
the  House  joint  resolution.  It  pa.ssed 
the  Hou.^e  by  a  vote  of  414  to  0  I  do  not 
believe  that  m  a  democracy  unanimity  is 
always  nece-ssaiT-  Certainly,  it  is  not 
necessary  when  we  are  dealing  with  mat- 
ters of  substance  involving  domestic  leg- 
islation, or  even  legislation  dealing  with 
foreign  relations.  Howe\er,  in  the  ex- 
pression of  an  advisory  opinion  of  broad 
policy,  which  this  resolution  is.  it  is  a 
happy  and  f  utunate  circumstance  if 
there  can  be  a  high  degree  of  unanimity. 
S)  I  am  much  pleased  by  the  House  ac- 
tion I  hope  the  Senate  will  approach 
that  unanimity,  if  possible. 


I  realize  that  we  all 


have  our  aani*. 
hensions  about  what  may  happen  bl 
South  Vietnam  or  elsewhere.  But  ftm 
damentally.  under  our  system,  it  ig^ 
President,  as  our  representative  In  tha! 
activities,  who  must  necessarily  have  the 
dominant  role,  however  jealous  we  ma, 
be  of  our  own  privileue.s— and  we  rlghth 
should  be  in  many  areas.  But  in  deaUj^ 
with  the  Nation's  security  or  with  thr«^ 
ened  warfare,  we  must  rely  to  a  gre« 
extent  on  the  decisions  of  the  Executive 
We  always  have  a  reserve  power,  when 
we  see  that  the  President  has  made  t 
mistake.  We  can  always  later  impeach 
him.  if  we  like,  if  we  believe  that  he  has 
so  far  departed  from  the  sense  of  duty 
that  he  has  betrayed  the  interests  of  our 
count  IT 

But  essentially  the  joint  resolution  is 
an  exhibition  oi  sol'darity  m  regard  to 
the  will  and  determination  of  this  coun- 
ti-y  as  a  whole,  as  repre.sented  in  Con- 
gress, to  support  the  broad  iwlicies  thai 
have  been  well  announced  and  well  de- 
scribed in  the  words  of  the  President. 
both  recently  and  in  past  months.  We 
are  exhibltint;  a  desire  to  support  thoee 
ixilicies.  That  will  have  a  strong  psycho- 
logical effect  upon  our  adversaries, 
wherever  they  may  be. 

I  believe  the  joint  resolution  Is  cal- 
culated to  prevent  the  spread  of  the  war, 
rather  than  to  spread  it,  as  has  been 
alleged  by  some  critics  of  the  resolution. 
I  have  considered  every  possible  alterna- 
tive, both  tha'^e  that  have  been  suggested 
on  the  flo<ir  of  the  Senate  and  elsewhere. 
and  I  still  have  come  back  to  my  own 
conclusion  that  the  action  that  was 
taken;  the  resistance  that  was  made  In 
the  Gulf  of  Tonkin:  the  joint  resolution 
adopted  In  committee:  and  all  our  ac- 
tions in  this  connection,  are  best  d^ 
signed  to  contribute  to  the  deterrence  of 
the  spread  of  war. 

No  one  knows,  in  this  uncertain  world. 
whether  the  war  will  spread.  It  could 
easily  spread  because  of  the  determina- 
tion of  our  adversaries,  in  spite  of  any- 
thing we  might  do.  But  I  sincerely  be- 
lieve that  this  action,  taken  with  such 
general  support  by  both  Houses  of  Con- 
gress, will  result  in  deterring  any  ambi- 
tions or  reckless  adventuresome  spirit  on 
the  part  of  the  North  Vietnamese  or  the 
Communist  Chine.'^e  So  I  ask  and  hope 
that  Members  of  this  body  will  support 
the  joint  resolution. 

Mr  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
.sent  to  have  printed  at  this  point  in  mj 
remarks  certain  editorials  relating  lo 
this  subject 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorials 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

I  Prom  the  New  Orlean.s  >  La  )   Tlmee- 

Plc.iyune.  Aug.  5.  1964 1 
Intentions  in  the  Ciulf  of  Tonkin 

Whatever  the  Vletcong  attack  on  the  US 
destroyer  \Taddox  may  mean  alxiut  Com- 
niuiil.st  Inientloii.s  In  southeast  Af^lA.  the  de- 
cisive resjKinse  It  sp:irked  both  aboard  the 
warship  and  In  the  White  House  underscore* 
the  clcu  American  Intention  to  stick  by  lu 
commitments  In  that  troubled  area. 

While  viewing  the  Incident  as  serlou». 
US.  officials  were  not  sure  what  It  portend*. 
It  might  have  been  a  hapless  Joy  ride  un- 
dertaken by  a  trio  of  thrill-seeklng  petrol 
boat  Jockeys.  It  might  have  been  a  tactlctl 
maneuver,  a  plaiined  one-shot  probe  to  t** 


flexes  in  a  sensitive  location.    It  might 
_      reflexes  in  ^  gambit  In  a  drive  to 

^,e  been  ^^f^^P/J^pfy  ^imes  between  mUi- 
l^ulate  coastal  ^uppiy^  peninsula  of  Red 

^^""''  noUtSplay  to  forestall  pending  dlvl- 
^"fn^^ie  C  mm  inlst  ranks  by  increasing 
Slons  in  a  vital  area  of  conflict  between 

^^  "."ct^Sts  range  of  poeslbllltles.  tiie 
/^rSinse  wi^  a!  once  "appropriate  and 
OS.  response  v^  j^^^dox's  counteraction 
'^"inst  the  three  attocklng  torpedo  boats  and 
^S.  Johnson's  shoot  to  kill  order  lllu.- 
^  the  mDort.-uice  the  United  States  at- 
^L"  ,  "u  nuance  of  patrols  in  the  Gulf 
TronkiV  That  waterway  has  significant 
of  ronKi.i.  ^j  supply  for 

,u-aiegic  ""P^^J^^j"^^  ,^  t  of  guerrilla  ac- 
"uti"  in'south  Vietn^'  And  it  offers  the 
SSt  access  for  assault  on  supply  links 
(nt.n  North  Vietnam. 

nrderT  w  bolster  and  defend  the  naval 
Jiuo:?.  tlu  re  seem  to  mean  that  the  United 
Ks  lnt<?»ds  to  stay  right  on  the  Job. 

1  From  the  RlchmondTva.)  Times -Dispatch. 
'"  Aug.  6,  19641 

The  Moment  of  Truth 
If  the  ghost  of  John  Foster  Dulles  were 
lu  king  in  the  wings  of  the  world  stage  at 
hs  climactic  moment,  he  would  smile  grimly 
r..  see    his    policv    of    brinkmanship    imple- 
mented bv  the  very  liberals  who  denounced 
Ws  basic  premise:    namely,  that  the  United 
S  ues  must  d.ire   to  go  the   very  brink   of 
war  in  order  to  halt  the  expansion  of  Red 
IniperiiiUsm. 
President  .Johnson's  statements  of  the  past 

2  divs  rcve.iled  the  deep  reluctance  of  the 
United  St,ues  to  risk  a  major  war.  But  he 
Duraphrased  Dulles'  contention  when  he  said 
that    ■aggression  unchallenged  Is  aggression 

unleashed."  w,»rro 

It  Is  reassuring  to  learn  that  our  NAIU 
and  SEATO  allies,  with  the  tentative  excep- 
tion of  France,  agree  that  the  Instant  re- 
Ullation  ordered  by  Mr.  Johnson  was  un- 
avold  ible  Yet  thev  expressed  hope  that  Red 
China  will  realize  the  futility  of  provoking 
a  mllitarv  showdown  certain  to  occur,  should 
Pelpint;  decide  to  overrun  southeast  Asia. 

Whether  she  will  do  so  depends  to  a  great 
extent  on  whether  Moscow  considers  the 
time  prr>pltio\is  to  revert  to  Stalinism,  throw 
m  her  lot  with  Red  China,  and  shoot  the 
works  in  a  desperate  gamble  to  destroy  West- 
ern capitalism  and  clear  the  track  for  a  Com- 
munist takeover  of  the  globe. 

Mos-oWs  temptation  to  do  so  cannot  be 
dlsmi.^sed.  but  it  is  highly  doubtful  that 
Khriislichcv  and  Mao.  for  that  matter — 
would  risk  counterrevolutions.  The  peoples 
of  East  and  West  equally  dread  a  nuclear 
war  that  would  exterminate  millions  and.  In 
all  hkelihoud.  condemn  survivors  to  a  pain- 
ful. ImtTcring  death  on  a  nuclear-contaml- 
r.ated  planet 

F.ir  the  time  being.  Moscow  has  worded  Its 
omments  obliquely.  Tass.  as  the  Kremlin's 
mouthpiece,  has  stated  that  competent  So- 
viet circles  rosolutelv  denounced  the  U.S.  re- 
tallatorv  attiick  on  North  Vietnam  as  abso- 
Uuely  lintustlfied.  Under  the  circumstances 
sfjme  such  gesture  was  to  be  expected.  It  is 
to  Moscow's  advantage  to  retain  at  least  a 
perfunotorv  alliance  with  Pelplng.  If  only  to 
keep  the  West  off  balance,  and  Russian  nu- 
clear we.iponry  as  a  bargaining  counter  In 
negotiations  over  Berlin.  Cuba,  and  her  Euro- 
pean sitellitcs. 

■Truth  is  the  first  casualty."  In  any  war,  as 
history  has  redundantly  proved.  The  North 
Vietnamese  propagandists  claim  that  our  re- 
port of  a  second  attack  on  U.S.  destroyers 
was  a  fabrication.  Pelplng's  New  China  News 
Agencv  denounced  Johnson's  order  to  bomb 
North  Vietnam  bases  as  a  move  to  enhance 
his  position  In  the  forthcoming  presidential 
election. 


Both  claims  are  palpably  false;  the  flrst, 
because  the  approach  of  North  Vietnam's  tor- 
pedo boats  within  range  of  the  Maddox  and 
Joy  proved  their  Intention  to  invite  return 
fire;  the  second,  because  the  President's  de- 
cision to  attack  North  Vietnam  naval  bases 
waa  approved  by  leaders  of  both  parties  and 
by  Senator  Goldwater,  Mr.  Johnson's  oppo- 
nent In  the  November  elections. 

As  the  President  said  yesterday,  at  Syra- 
cuse, m  this  crisis— "We  are  one  Nation, 
united  and  indivisible." 


[Prom     the     Atlanta      (Ga.)      Constitution, 

Aug.  4.  1964] 
PoLincAL  Maturity  as  Well  as  Our  Navy 
Are  Tested  in  Troubled  Asian  Waters 
The  unprovoked  North  Vietnamese  attack 
on  the  American  destroyer  Maddox  was  a 
test  both  of  our  naval  preparedness  and  the 
maturity  of  our  diplomatic  judgment. 

Happily,  we  came  through  both  tests  with 
flying  colors.  ^    v,    * 

The  Maddox  herself  was  undamaged,  but 
she  and  Navy  jets  scored  hits  on  two  of  the 
FT  marauders.  The  third  was  stopped  cold. 
Diplomatically,  we  forcefully  restated  our 
position  In  southeast  Asia,  and  President 
Johnson  backed  It  up  with  orders  for  a 
beefed-up  Navy  force. 

But  the  President,  for  the  time  being  at 
least,  declined  to  let  the  incident  trigger  car- 
rying the  war   Into  North   Vietnam. 

The  difficulties  of  conducting  a  wise  for- 
eign policy  and  a  presidential  election  at  the 
same  time  are  well  illustrated  by  the  inci- 
dent After  repeated  sniping  from  the  why- 
not- victory  crowd,  the  President  must  have 
been  tempted  to  order  direct  retaliation  on 
North  Vietnam.  But  because  of  the  delicate 
Involvement  of  Vietnam  In  the  entire  south- 
east Asia  problem,  Mr.  Johnson  exercised 
restraint. 

The  time  may  Indeed  come  when  there  is 
no  honorable  alternative  to  retaliation  on 
North  Vietnam's  land  bases.  We  should 
never  fall  to  make  that  clear  to  the  Com- 
munists. , 

In  the  meantime,  however.  President  John- 
son  and  the  Navy  have   made  our  position 

^^U  s'  ships  have  a  right  to  sail  In  Interna- 
tional waters.  They  will  defend  that  right 
with  immediate  return  of  fire  against  any 
attacking  vessel. 

North  Vietnamese  are  probing  America  for 
anv  signs  of  weakness  and  dissension  during 
this  political  year.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that 
nore  of  our  homegrown  politicians  give  the 
Reds  any  comfort  with  scatterbrained  pro- 
posals. 

[Prom  the  Los  Angeles   (Calif.)    Times. 

Aug.  6,  1964] 
United  States  Answer  to  Aggression 
The  U  S  response  to  what  President  John- 
son called  deliberate  and  unprovoked  attacks 
on  American  destroyers  In  the  Gulf  of  Tonkin 
was  fitting  in  selectivity,  proper  in  applica- 
tion and— given  the  clear,  long-standing 
statement  of  U.S.   intentions— inevitable   in 

dcllvcrv 

There  Is  not  the  slightest  doubt  that  fur- 
ther attempts  bv  the  Communists  to  inter- 
fere with  U.S.  ships  in  International  waters 
or  U  S.  planes  in  free  skies  will  be  met  with 
retaliatory  blows  of  equal   promptness  and 

severity. 

As  the  President  made  plain  in  both  his 
address  to  the  Nation  Tuesday  night  and  his 
talk  at  Syracuse  University  on  Wednesday. 
the  United  States  seeks  no  enlargement  of 
the  confilct.  But  this  Nation  is  united  In  Its 
belief  that.  In  Mr.  Johnson's  words,  "there 
can  be  no  peace  by  aggression  ai^d  no  immu- 
nity from  reply." 

We  Americans  have  also  the  solemn  com- 
pulsion to  face  the  fact  that  the  Commu- 
nists  by  their  attack  on  American  vessels  In 


international  waters,  have  themselves  esca- 
lated the  hostilities— an  escalation  we  must 
meet.  Thus  the  struggle  in  southeast  Asia 
Inevitably  will  become  deadlier.  At  least  now 
the  cause  Is  clear  and  we  know  what  we  are 
doing  and  why  we  do  it. 

The  motives  behind  North  Vietnam's  delib- 
erately aggressive  acts  are  for  the  moment 
obscure.  It  must  have  been  clear  to  both 
Hanoi  and  Pelplng  that  shooting  at  U.S. 
ships  would  not  frighten  the  7th  Fleet  out  of 
Tonkin  Gulf.  Nor.  it  should  have  been  equal- 
ly clear,  would  these  acts  be  permitted  to  go 

unpunished.  ...,.1,  * 

The  destruction  of  Red  antiaircraft  bat- 
teries in  Laos  2  months  ago  after  U.S.  planes 
were  shot  at  should  have  been  ample  proof 

of  th^s.  ^    ^,  , 

Perhaps  the  North  Vietnamese  and  Chi- 
nese were  counting  on  U.S.  retaliation  as  a 
lever  to  force  greater  Soviet  commitment  to 
the  Communist  side.  In  the  belief  that  re- 
gardless of  doctrinal  differences  the  Russians 
would  stand  with  their  fellow  Communists  In 
the  event  of  a  showdown  with  the  United 
States. 

Perhaps  the  attacks  were  part  of  an  overall 
strategic  plan,  timed  to  coincide  with 
stepped-up  ground  activities  in  South  Viet- 
nam. , 

Or  perhaps  the  intent  was  simply  to  gain  a 
propaganda  victory  by  a  quick  humiliation 
of  vaunted  U.S.  seapower. 

In  any  case  the  North  Vietnamese  chal- 
lenge has  been  answered,  and  the  United 
States  has  shown  that  any  further  attempt 
to  escalate  the  conflict  will  Indeed  result  In 
what  North  Vietnam  has  called  grave  con- 
sequences. 

The  Communists  may  believe  that  domes- 
tic U.S.  policies  precludes  our  taking  effec- 
tive action  In  southeast  Asia.  They  are 
wrong.  Senator  Goldwater's  statement 
Tuesday  night  and  the  response  In  Congress 
have  shown  that,  as  the  President  noted, 
"there  are  no  parties— and  there  is  no  par- 
tisanship— when  our  peace  or  the  peace  of 
the  world  is  imperiled  by  aggressors  in  any 
part  of  the  world." 

The  crisis  continues,  and  In  the  days  ahead 
may  Intensify.  U.S.  strength  in  the  area 
Is  being  Increased,  a  further  earnest  of  our 
intentions  to  challenge  any  aggression.  As 
the  quickly  mounted,  multlpronged  strikes 
against  the"  North  Vietnamese  naval  Installa- 
tions proved,  the  United  States  has  the  power 
as  well  as  the  will  to  destroy  selective  tar- 
gets on  a  controlled  basis.  Whether  that 
power  will  be  again  used  is  very  much  up 
to  the  Communists. 


(From  the  Washington  (D.C.)   Evening  Star, 

Aug.  4,  1964] 

Shoot  To  Destroy 

It  Is  difficult  to  understand  why  the  North 
Vietnamese  would  want  to  provide  a  clash 
with  the  U.S.  7th  Fleet. 

In  any  such  encounter  the  odds  would  be 
overwhelmingly  against  the  attackers.  They 
have  no  naval  force  which  would  stand  a 
chance  In  a  sea  engagement,  and  If  they  were 
to  damage  or  sink  a  U.S.  ship  on  the  high 
seas  this  would  amount  to  an  engraved  In- 
vitation for  a  counterattack  against  North 
Vietnam. 

The  fact  remains,  however,  that  three  FT 
boats  did  attack  the  destroyer  Maddox  while 
the  latter  was  on  patrol  In  the  Gulf  of  Ton- 
kin, and  there  seems  no  doubt  that  the  Com- 
munist ships  came  out  of  a  North  Vietnam- 
ese base. 

In  these  circumstances,  the  President's  re- 
sponse it  seems  to  tis,  has  been  appropriate. 
He  has  Instructed  the  Navy  to  continue  Its 
patrols  in  the  gulf,  to  add  another  destroyer 
to  the  patrol,  to  maintain  fighter  plane  cover 
over  the  destroyers,  and,  most  significantly, 
to  shoot  with  a  view  to  destroying  any  at- 
tacking force.  This  last  reflects  a  major  pol- 
icy change  since  previous  Instructions  to  the 
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Maddox  had  been  to  defend  Itself  If  atUcked, 
but  not  necessarily  to  destroy  the  attacker 
It  seenu  unlikely  that  Hanoi.  In  the  face 
of  theM  beefed-up  defensive  measures,  will 
permit  any  further  attacks  on  American  ships 
steaming  In  International  waters.  If  the  con- 
trary shotUd  prove  to  be  the  case,  however, 
the  North  Vletn.unese  would  be  solely  re- 
sponalble  for  the  consequences— and  we  h.^pe 
the  consequences.  If  need  for  retaliation 
arises,  will  be  severe. 

(Prom  the  New  York    N  Y  i   Times | 
Warning    T' >    HaN'>i 

President  Johnson's  response  to  the  North 
Vietnamese  attack  on  the  destroyer  Maddox 
contained  the  rlKUt  mix'ure  of  firmness  and 
restraint  No  reprisal"?  are  bem=;  undertaken 
But  a  strong  diplomatic  protest  Is  being 
combined  with  military  measures  that  should 
discourage  Hanoi  from  further  atUicks,  If 
any  are  planned  American  naval  forces  Iti 
the  Tonkin  Gulf  area  are  being  strengthened 
And  they  now  have  ..rdors  to  destroy  any 
forces  that  atUick  them,  rather  than  merely 
to  drive  them  off. 

It  must  be  hi>ped  that  this  first  attacic 
by  North  Vietnam  on  the  US.  7th  Fleet  was 
an  error  South  Vietnam's  small  naval  forces 
have  staged  a  number  of  raids  on  the  North 
Vietnam  coast.  One  theory  In  Washington 
Is  that  the  American  dest rover,  as  seen  on 
North  Vietnamese  radar,  may  have  been 
taken  for  a  similar  South  Vietnamese  ship 
Another  theory  is  that  the  Incident  may 
simply  have  been  the  trigger-happy  response 
of  a  North  Vietnamese  patrol,  or  Us  com- 
mand to  an  encounter  with  an  American 
vessel  near  cotustal  waters.  There  have  been 
other  recent  indications  of  North  Vietnamese 
nervousness,  following  talk  In  Saigon  of  ex- 
tending the  war 

But  the  poeslbllltv  cannot  be  excluded  that 
the  torpedo  boat  strike  was  Intended  to  be 
the  first  of  a  series  designed,  perhaps,  to  test 
Washington's  determination  to  continue  aid- 
ing Saigon.  If  that  be  the  case.  It  Is  essen- 
tial that  Hanoi  realize  Inimedlately  that  It 
has  opened  a  Pandoras  box 

North  Vietnam's  capability  of  injuring  the 
7th  Fleet  Is  small  The  power  of  the  7th 
Fleet  to  damage  North  Vietnam  Ls  incalcul- 
able. Since  this  must  be  evident,  nothing  Is 
more  vital  than  for  Hanoi  to  be  left  In  no 
doubt  about  the  jVinerlcan  Intention  to  re- 
main m  the  Tonkin  Gulf  and  to  continue 
supporting  South  Vietnam's  military  effort. 
The  President's  action  should  convey  thlfl 
message  clearly.        

(Prom  the  Washington  (D.C.)  Port) 
Sober  Responsk 

The  administration  has  responded  with  a 
reassuring  blend  of  firmness  and  balance  to 
North  Vietnam's  attack  on  the  destroyer 
Maddox.  President  Johnson  reaffirmed  the 
shoot-back  orders  which  had  led  the  Mad- 
dox to  return  the  fire  of  the  three  Viet- 
namese torpedo  boats,  and  he  beefed  up  the 
7th  pneet  patrol  in  the  International  waters 
off  the  Vietnamese  coast  At  the  same  time 
he  directed  that  a  protest  be  made  through 
one  of  the  Indirect  channels  available  to 
this  country  In  the  absence  of  formal  rela- 
tions with  Hanoi. 

This  sequence,  no  less  than  the  calmness 
with  which  It  was  undertaken,  should  leave 
no  doubt  In  Hanoi's  mind  about  the  Inten- 
tion of  the  United  States  to  claim  and  exer- 
cUe  Its  right  to  crul.se  In  International 
waters  and  to  defend  Itself  against  any  fur- 
ther unprovoked  attacks  The  President's 
actions  should  also  leave  no  doubt  that  the 
United  States  Is  determined  to  use  Its  great 
power  wisely,  to  husband  Its  strength  unless 
and  until  there  Is  appropriate  military  and 
political  occasion  for  Its  employment,  and 
to  avoid  being  tricked  or  provoked  Into 
imprudence. 


Naturally,  it  will  be  a.sked  If  the  American 
rt-.u-tl'  n  was  adequate  to  the  needs  of  the 
si'uatlon.  These  needs  are.  In  our  view, 
limited:  the  protection  of  .American  ships 
and  men  and  the  discouragement  of  further 
.ittiicks  Premier  Khanh  of  South  Vietnam 
feels  the  United  SUtes  must  also  act  so  as 
nut  to  appear  a  'paper  tli^er  "  One  can  guess 
that  others,  perhaps  thinking  of  different 
ends  than  morale  In  South  Vietnam,  will  Join 
him  In  extending  the  list  of  needs  which 
require  satisfaction. 

There  Is  nothing  sacred  about  the  Presi- 
dent's restraint,  to  be  sure,  but  we  feel  It 
was  tailored  well  to  the  specific  challeni^e 
and  that  It  leaves  the  United  States  In  a 
strong  position,  pollllcally  and  diplomati- 
cally, to  take  more  drastic  action  later  If 
that  should  become  neces.sary  In  our  view. 
It  was  sensible  to  treat  the  attack  as  a 
single  Incident  or  uncertain  purpose,  and 
not  as  the  deliberate  start  of  a  campaign 
to  tease  the  American  Navy  or  provoke  a 
Davld-GoUath  confrontation  with  the 
might  7th  Fleet  Hanoi's  persistent  effort* 
to  pry  the  United  States  out  of  the  Vietnam 
conflict  argue  against  the  latter  view.  The 
Communists  must  also  consider  that  the 
advantais'es  which  accrue  to  guerrillas  on 
land  are  largely  lacking  to  maruaders  by 
sea. 

The  dlfBculty  of  reading  Hanoi's  mind  on 
this  score  Is  enhanced  by  the  peculiar  half- 
light  of  signal  and  security  which  shines 
on.  but  falls  to  Illuminate,  many  moves  by 
both  sides  In  Vietnam.  Of  all  the  moves  -so 
lighted,  those  connected  with  proposals  to 
L-arry  the  war  to  the  North  are  the  most  dell- 
oatel  Over  the  weekend  the  North  charged 
that  two  Islands  had  been  shelled  by  Ameri- 
can and  South  Vietnamese  ships  and  that  a 
border  village  had  been  hit  from  the  air  by 
.American  planes  crossing  over  from  L;ios 
ITiese  accusations  were  promptly  rebutted 
by  American  officials,  but  they  contribute  to 
the  atmosphere  of  danger  and  amblg\ilty 
that  enshrouds  the  attack  on  the  Maddux. 


national  waters  can  be  expected  to  endm, 
attack  without  reprisal,  and  the  CommuniS 
have  been  put  on  formal  nuilce  that  i^g 
lean  reprlsj\l  will  be  swift  and  devastating 


[Prom    the    Baltimore    iMd  )    Sun.    Aug.    4, 

19641 

On   Warning 

When  the  news  of  the  North  Vletniunese 
t--.ick  on  the  U.S.S.  Maddox  was  fl^ur^hed  back 
t.j  Washington  early  Sunday  the  ;ulmlnlstra- 
rlon  decided  to  play  the  affair  In  low  key 
That  posture  was  deliberate  and  studied.  At 
home  nerves  already  are  on  edge,  and  In 
southeast  Asia  tension  is  a  standard  com- 
ponent of  the  ntm<<sphere.  Because  the  raid 
on  the  patrolling  destroyer  was  repulsed 
without  American  casualty,  there  Wi\5  nnth- 
Ing  to  be  gained  from  turning  It  Intu  an  emo- 
tional production  The  news  was  made  pub- 
lic In  an  announcement  exemplary  for  Its 
restraint,  and  In  subsequent  discussion  the 
administration  portrayed  the  attack  as  an  In- 
cident of  minor  consequence. 

There  Is  a  danger  In  such  caution.  It  con- 
ceivably could  encourage  a  rash  enemy. 
thwarted  once,  to  try  again  If  the  North 
Vietnamese  or  any  of  their  allies  had  found 
the  American  reaction  deceptive,  and  had 
thought  of  new  adventures,  the  President's 
fresh  Instructions  to  the  Navy  must  make 
the  prospect  singularly  unattractive  The 
White  H.Hise  has  ordered  the  patrols  In  the 
Gulf  of  Tonkin  to  be  continued  with  air 
cuver  and  In  doubled  strength,  and  the  Navy 
is  directed  to  destroy  any  attacking  force 
In  the  futiu-e  there  can  be  no  doubt  as  to 
the  response. 

The  presence  of  American  warships  off  the 
C  immvinlst  coiust  Is  necessary  to  the  defense 
of  .South  Vietnam.  It  Is  a  surveillance  opera- 
tion designed  to  detect  any  unusual  move- 
ment of  troops  or  supplies  and  to  prevent 
any  sudden  Communist  push.  It  Is  a  per- 
fectly leg.il  patrol,  and  American  ships  have 
IS  mui'h  rii^ht  t<i  be  there  fus  In  the  high 
seas  off  Hampton  Roads.     No  ship  In  Inter- 


[From  the  Charlottee  (NC  )   Observer 
6.  19641 
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Mao  Facing  War-ur-Peace  Choice  in  South 
EAST  Asia 

For  the  second  time  In  less  than  2  yeui 
the  United  Stiite.s-  .md  perhap.s  the  world— 
st-mds  on  the  brink  of  major  w,ir  "~ 

Now,  as  In  October  1962.  there  Is  no  new 
to  tiilk  of  national  unity  or  national  dete- 
mlnatlon     Thc^e  we  have  In  full  measure 

All  the  political  leaders  who  have  so  re- 
cently been  engaged  In  partisan  strife,  from 
Senator  Baiiry  Goldvs'ater  on  down,  have 
thrown  their  support  to  the  President  with- 
out  heslLciilon  In  a  critical  hour  Congrta 
Is  speedily  backing  his  hand. 

Ugly  as  they  are,  the  .Ml.'v-isslppi  murders 
the  northern  race  riots  and  the  growing  bit- 
tcrness  between  rai  es  and  between  political 
factions,  all  these  have  been  suddenly  thnut 
into  the  shadows  by  gunttre  and  bomb  bursu 
In  the  Far  E.ust. 

We  Walt  and  watch  while  the  deployment 
and  use  of  vast  destructive  powers  move  to- 
ward a  showdown,  link  by  link 

The  chain  began  with  an  ln<"ldent  which 
la  a  tjicflcal  sense,  would  scarcely  have  rated 
mention  In  the  annals  of  World  War  II 
North  Vietnamese  patrol  boats  made  torpedo 
attacks  on  the  Maddos.  a  7th  Fleet  destrover 
on  solitary  and  lonely  patrol  In  the  Gulf  ol 
Tonkin  off  North  Vietnam.  The  .Warfdoi  ac- 
quitted Itself  well,  and  with  the  help  o; 
naval  aircraft,  damaged  and  drove  off  the 
attixcklng  craft 

Pre.'ildent  Johnson  responded  with  the  klnC 
of  caution  which  Is  Imperative  In  world  lead- 
ers In  the  nuclear  age  He  Issued  a  warning 
and  ordered  air  and  surface  reinforcement*  U: 
the  scene.  It  was  barely  possible  that  the 
attack  had  not  been  authorized  by  the  goT- 
ernment  of  Ho  Chi  Mlnh. 

Tuesday  a  new  lliush  came,  and  all  doubt 
was  blasted  away  The  Maddox.  the  destroy- 
er C.  Turner  Joy  and  supporting  aircraft  had 
fought  off  another  atUick,  sinking  two  enemy 
boats  and  damaging  two. 

In  every  capital  of  the  world,  all  lingering 
questions  about  timidity  or  excessive  re- 
straint were  answered  by  President  Johnson's 
re8p<inse.  The  punishing  air  attack  which 
he  orderetl  at^alnst  the  coastal  installatlocj 
of  North  Vietnam  constituted  but  one 
thing — a  heavy  punch  on  the  nose  of  Asian 
Communists. 

But  as  the  President  stated.  It  w;is  a  "lim- 
ited and  fitting"  respon.'ie  While  force  was 
met  with  superior  counterforce,  the  optlora 
for  brojidenlng  the  conflict  now  rest  In  the 
lap  of  Mao  Tze-tung.  the  real  originator  o'. 
Communist  aggression  in  southeast  Asia. 

Given  the  Chinese  sensitivity  to  lose  o'. 
face.  It  will  not  be  an  easy  blow  to  absorb 
Yet  Mao  has  the  Instincts  of  a  thousand 
Chinese  warlords  before  him  who  knew  that 
canny  restraint,  or  even  evasion,  was  some- 
times necessary  In  the  presence  of  great 
danger 

We  can  only  hope  that  Chinese  wisdom 
outweighs  Chinese  sensitivity  In  the  critical 
hours  and  days  ahead  For  with  all  bluJ 
gone,  the  ls.sue  Is  Joined  and  a  blocxly  and 
destructive  war  Is  almost  certain  to  come 
with  any  new  Communist  aggression. 

(From  the  Los  Angeles  (Calif.)  Times. 
Aug.  6,  1964] 
U  S.  Answer  to  Aggression 
The  U  S.  response  to  what  President  John- 
son called  deliberate  and  unprovoked  attacki 
on  American  destroyers  In  the  Gulf  of  Ton- 
kin was  fitting  In  selectivity,  proper  In  ap- 
plication and— given  the  clear,  long-stand- 
ing statement  of  U.S.  Intentions— Inevitable 
in  delivery. 


♦  the  slightest  doubt  that  fur- 
-^"^  ^  "°\v  the  Communists  to  inter- 

sf^^"""^'  „  .H»nt  made  plain  In  both  his 
^  the  P^'^^f'SltZr^es<l^Y  night  and 
address  to  ^^^  J^^^%niversity  on  Wednes- 
h"*  talk  f,t  ?^>/^%'t^ies  seeks  no  enlargement 
<1*^'  ""'  nfll^t  But  this  Nation  Is  united  In 
of  ^'^^.'""h  U  in  Mr.  Johnson's  words,  -there 
'^,rbi  no  P-«^y  aggression  and  no  im- 

"^""''Imeran'have  also  the  solemn  com- 
^•e  An  "leans  ^^^^  ^^^  Commu- 

P"''''hv  heir  attack  on  American  vessels  In 
''•'''^-  .nnal  waters,  have  themselves  esca- 
int^rnatlonal  water^       escalation  we  must 

lated  the  ''fVhe  struggle  in  southeast  Asia 
""',t..bT?"il  be  o-'  cieadller.  At  least 
'"  w  the  cai^se  IS  clear  and  we  know  what  we 

^•'^rm^tlverbehirdN^onh  Vietnam's  delib- 
ThemotUesDem  moment 

erately  "gf^^^'^:,  "^'^-e'taeen  clear  to  both 

^^'""T.nd   Pulping    that    shooting    at   U.S. 

T  Snd  no  f r"fhten  the  7th  Fleet  out  of 
,j,lpswoind  noting  ^^^^    ^^^ 

J^T  cSaiwouS' these  acts  be  permitted 

'^'hVSuftlon  of  Red  antiaircraft  bat- 
•erTes  in  Laos  2  months  ago  after  U.S.  planes 
iJe  shot  at  should  have  been  ample  proof 

°^Mhap-  the  North  Vietnamese  and  Chl- 
JlTre  counting  on  U.S.  retaliation  as  a 
wpr  to  force  a  greater  Soviet  commitment 
Sth  communist  side.  In  the  belief  that 
^Irdle^s  of  doctrinal  differences  the  Rus- 
l^ZZnm  stand  with  their  fellow  Commu- 
Zl  m  "he  event  of  a  showdown  with  the 
United  States. 

perhaps  the  attacks  were  part  of  axi  overall 
strategic  plan,  timed  to  coincide  with 
sleppicl-up  ground  activities  in  South  Vlet- 

^^r  perhaps  the  intent  was  simply  to  gain 
a  prop.iganda  victory  by  a  quick  humiliation 
of  vaunted  U.S.  seapower. 

In  anv  case  the  North  Vietnamese  chal- 
lenee  has  been  answered,  and  the  United 
States  has  shown  that  any  further  attempt 
to  escalate  the  conflict  will  indeed  result  in 
what  North  Vietnam  has  called  "grave  con- 
sequences." 

The  Conununlsts  may  believe  that  do- 
mestic U.S.  politics  precludes  our  taking 
effective  action  In  southwest  Asia.  They  are 
wrong  Senator  Goldwater's  statement 
Tuesday  night  and  the  response  in  Congress 
have  shown  that,  as  the  President  noted. 
■  there  are  no  parties— and  there  is  no  par- 
tisanship when  our  peace  or  the  peace  of 
the  world  Is  Imperiled  by  aggressors  in  any 
part  of  the  world." 

The  crisis  continues,  and  in  the  days  ahead 
mav  intensify.  U.S.  strength  in  the  area  Is 
being  increased,  a  further  earnest  of  our  in- 
tensions to  challenge  any  aggression.  As  the 
qulcklv  mounted,  multipronged  strlKes 
.teamst  the  North  Vietnamese  naval  Installa- 
tions proved,  the  United  States  has  the  power 
lis  well  as  the  will  to  destroy  selective  tar- 
Kets  on  a  controlled  basis.  'Whether  that 
power  will  be  again  used  Is  very  much  up  to 
the  Communists. 


'From  the  Chicago  (111.)  Tribune,  Aug.  6. 

1964] 

Mr    .Stevenson    Speaks  for   America 

/'mbassadrr  Adlal  E  Stevenson's  calm  and 
lucid  discussion  before  the  United  Nations 
vesterday  of  Communist  torpedo  attacks 
unon  .American  warships  off  the  coast  of 
North  Vietnam  provided  the  American  peo- 
ple with  an  iHiderstanding  of  the  crisis  In 
southeast  Asia  which,  until  lie  spoke,  had 
been  sadly  lacking. 


President  Johnson,  in  his  address  to  the 
Nation  Tuesday  night  and  In  his  speech  yes- 
terday at  Syracuse  University,  had  asked 
unity  in  support  of  American  firmness.  He 
is  more  likely  to  get  it  now  that  Mr.  Steven- 
son has  stated  the  facts  and  explored  the 
Communist  motives. 

As  our  spokesman  told  the  U.N.  Security 
council,  the  attacks  by  North  Vietnamese 
patrol  torpedo  boats  in  International 
^ters— the  first  30  miles  offshore  and  the 
second  more  than  eo-were  senseless  In 
themselves.  But,  said  Mr.  Stevenson,  taken 
as  part  of  a  larger  pattern,  they  disclosed 
a  relentless  determination  by  the  Commu- 
nists to  subjugate  the  whole  of  the  area  by 

terror  and  force.  ^    +%,„  hc 

In  this  enterprise,  he  emphasized,  the  HO 
Chi  Mlnh  regime  In  Hanoi  could  not  be  con- 
sidered to  be  acting  alone.  It  was  teamed 
up  with  and  supported  by  Communist  China 
in  a  systematic  violation  of  the  Geneva  ac- 
cord of  1954  which  was  supposed  to  guaran- 
tee the  peace  of  the  countries  which  for- 
merely  composed  French  Indochina. 

Mr  Stevenson  said  that  these  aggressors 
must  be  taught  that  their  criminal  methods 
would  not  pay.  He  said  that  the  American 
reprisal  air  raids  against  Communist  torpedo 
boat  flotillas,  their  bases,  and  their  oil  depots 
were  limited  In  Intention,  designed  to  cor- 
rect the  mistaken  Communist  Impression 
that  the  United  States  would  hold  still  for 
any  brazen  act  of  piracy. 

If  Pelplng  and  Hanoi  get  the  message  and 
put  into  practice  the  agreements  to  which 
they  are  honorbound  under  the  Geneva  ac- 
cord the  Ambassador  said,  southeast  Asia 
could  look  forward  to  peace.  But  not  until 
there  are  visible  proofs  that  the  Communists 
intend  to  cease  their  aggressions  on  land  and 
sea  and  leave  their  neighbors  in  peace  would 
the  United  States  find  it  possible  to  withdraw 
its  forces  from  that  part  of  the  world. 

Mr  Stevenson  repeated  what  President 
Johnson  had  said— that  the  United  States 
does  not  want  any  wider  war.  He  went  be- 
yond that  to  sav  that  the  United  States  does 
not  want  war  at  all,  and  there  would  be  no 
war  in  southeast  Asia  If  the  Communists,  in 
violation  of  t!'eir  Geneva  pledges,  were  not 

making  it.  ^  ,,        ^  ■,,, 

The  Russian  spokesman,  who  followed  Mr. 
Stevenson,  made  the  usual  Soviet  effort  to 
befog  the  issue  by  calling  for  an  appearance 
by  North  Vietnam  before  the  Council.  That 
country  Is  not  even  a  member  of  the  United 
Nations,  and  the  only  purpose  would  be  to 
fill  the  air  with  propaganda. 

We  have  felt  all  along  that  the  American 
people  win  support  the  policy  of  this  or  any 
other  administration  as  long  as  they  know 
what  it  is  and  what  is  at  stake.  Until  now, 
the  administration  has  created  most  of  its 
difficulties  in  winning  public  confidence  by 
Its   own   failure   to   deal   honestly   with   the 

people.  .  . 

When  Its  Pentagon  spokesman  has  de- 
clared the  existence  of  a  policy  of  "news  man- 
agement" and  has  spoken  of  news  as  "weap- 
onry" available  to  the  President,  adding  that 
is  the  right  of  a  government  "to  lie  to  save 
itself."  It  is  hardly  inviting  the  confidence 
of  the  people. 

Mr  Stevenson  has  put  Communist  piratical 
acts  and  the  svstematlc  campaign  to  con- 
quer South  Vietnam  and  Laos  in  clear  per- 
spective His  unadorned  recital  of  what  has 
hanVened  and  is  happening  in  southeast 
Asia  will  go  a  long  way  toward  persuading 
the  people  that  thev  now  are  informed  about 
Communist  oblectlves  and  the  purpose  of 
American  counteraction.  The  Washington 
administration  should  be  relieved  that  Its 
b'-ief  was  given  such  effective  presentation. 


(From  the  Wall  Street  Journal,  Aug.  6,  1964] 

The   President's   Decision 

Everyone    hopes    the    President's    decisive 

move  m  ordering  limited  retaliation  against 

North  Vietnam  vrtll  cause  the  Communists 


to  abandon  their  forays  in  the  Gulf  of  Ton- 
kin and  perhaps  rethink  their  whole  war 
effort.  Yet,  decisive  though  this  U.S.  re- 
action was,  an  aura  of  Indeclslveness  still 
clouds  Important  questions  on  both  sides  of 
the  struggle. 

While  Communist  Intentions  can  only  be 
a  matter  of  speculation,  It  may  be  that  the 
Reds'  own  uncertainty  about  how  far  to  push 
the  war  Inspired  the  attacks  on  the  7th  Fleet. 
At  least  it  seems  reasonable  to  Interpret  the 
attacks  as  a  probing  action  designed  to  gage 
the  American  response;  for  a  long  time  no 
one  could  be  sure  hqw  strongly  the  United 
States  would  prosecute  the  defense  of  South 
Vietnam.  Now  the  Communists  have  part  of 
the  answer,  though  what  they  will  make  of 
it  is  something  else  again. 

It  is  possible  Communist  China  and  Its 
allies  have  decided  now  Is  the  time  for  a 
showdown  with  the  United  States,  but  their 
own  past  behavior  suggests  otherwise.  They 
did  not  push  Korea  to  the  bitter  end.  They 
did  not  mount  an  all-out  attack  on  Taiwan. 
They  did  not  piu-sue  the  harassment  of 
Quemoy  and  Matsu  to  the  point  of  major 
hostilities. 

In  Vietnam  itself,  of  course,  the  Red  tactic 
has  been  guerrilla  warfare — Incessant  probes 
for  weakness,  if  you  like — rather  than  fron- 
tal assaults,  and  so  far  there  has  been  rela- 
tively little  evidence  of  direct  Chinese  par- 
ticipation. Since  this  type  of  warfare  has 
been  increasingly  successful  for  them,  it 
seems  likely  they  will  continue  to  step  it  up 
despite  their  stern  rebuff  in  the  Gulf  of 
Tonkin, 

That  prospect  leads  us  to  the  remaining 
areas  of  uncertainty  about  the  U.S.  position. 
It    seems    bevond   doubt    that   the   Govern- 
ment has  decided   to  stay   in  Vietnam.     It 
seems    further    that    a    decision    has    been 
reached    to   make    a   stronger    stand— advo- 
cated, perhaps  not  so  incidentally,  by  Sen- 
ator  Goldwater.     Even   before    this   week's 
naval  engagements,  it  was  planned  to  beef 
up  the  American  forces  in  South  Vietnam. 
But  If  the  war  aim  is  to  rid  South  Viet- 
nam of  the  Communists  once  and  for   all, 
how  Is  It  to  be  accomplished?     It  certainly 
Is  not  being  accomplished  now.     Will  it  be 
necessary  to  intervene  In  much  greater  force 
and   finally  take  over  the   direction  of  the 
war  from  the  Vietnamese  generals? 

Anything  along  that  line  faces  serious  ob- 
stacles. Those  generals  are  Jealous  of  their 
prerogatives.  The  political  instability  in  Sai- 
gon is  so  bad  that  talk  is  heard  of  yet  another 
coup.  Many  of  the  people  are  far  from  dedi- 
cated to  the  fight  against  communism  and 
indeed  an  undetermined  number  in  the 
countryside  are  evidently  sympathetic  to  the 
Communist  Vietcong  guerrillas. 

Even  if  it  is  possible  to  extirpate  the  Com- 
munists with  a  major  undertaking,  it  Is 
difficult  to  see  how  future  Infiltration  could 
be  prevented.  At  any  rate,  it  would  seem  to 
require  a  very  large  force  to  seal  off  the  vari- 
ous and  fiuld  borders,  and  the  force  might 
have  to  remain  indefinitely,  as  in  Korea. 

Perhaps  the  Pentagon  has  effective  an- 
swers to  all  these  questions,  but  our  Viet- 
namese involvement  to  date  does  not  lend 
much  support  to  that  hope.  Indeed,  the 
history  of  that  involvement  has  been  marked 
by  indeclslveness  and  confusion.  The  United 
States  has  drifted  deeper  and  deeper  Into 
the  war.  without  even  appearing  to  know 
how  to  achieve  its  alms  or  always  knowing 
what  the  alms  were. 

For  some  time,  however,  the  course  of 
events  has  itself  narrowed  the  ja°Be°f  in- 
decision. That  is.  the  failure  of  small-scale 
"advisory"  action  has  led  to  progressively 
fuller  participation  and  mounting  American 
casualties  until  now  we  are  at  the  po^^t  o^ 
limited  action  against  North  Vietnam  Un- 
less the  Communists  are  deterred  by  that^lt 
seems  only  too  probable  that  the  process  wll 
continue  until  we  are  committed  to  doJ^K  all 
that  is  necessary  to  get  the  Communists  out. 
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Whatever  actually  happens.  U  Is  regret- 
table the  United  States  is  once  again  so  en- 
meshed in  so  unprtniLslukc  a  venture  Yet  we 
have  gone  so  f.ir  that  there  appears  no  ac- 
ceptable alternative  And  if  the  Presidents 
order  means  the  C.Dvernmeiit  is  at  last  on 
the  road  to  firmness  and  decisiveness,  it  may 
be  the  best  hope  the  circumstances  offer 

[Prom    the    New    York    ■  N  Y  >     Dally    News. 

Aug.   6,    19641 

Backu-vsh   in    Tonkin   Qitlt 

The  North  Vietnam  Reds  on  Tuesday 
mounted  their  secrmd  PT  b<iat  attack  on  U  S. 
warshlpe  In  the  Oulf  of  Tonkin. 

Thereupon.  President  Lyndon  B  Johnson 
remembered  that  he  is  a  Texan,  or  gave  a 
thought  to  Senator  Barry  Goi.dwater  a  re- 
peated "Why  not  victory'-  cracks    or  both 

Anyway,  the  President  ordered  our  Far 
East  air  and  sea  forces  to  backlash  fittingly 
at  the  North  VletniUii  Reds. 

Our  men  earned  out  this  asslc;nment  yes- 
terday, superbly 

U.S.  naval  aircraft  destroyed  or  dannageU 
25  North  Vietnamese  PT  boats,  hashed  up  5 
torpedo  baaes.  and  wrecked  the  big  oil  stor- 
age depot  at  Vlnh    In  N^rth  Vietnam 

Coet  to  US'  two  planes  and  their  pilots, 
may  they  rest  in  peace 

Unless  the  North  V'.e'::.imese  take  some 
more  pokes  at  us.  this  b.icklash  will  be  our 
last,  according  to  present  plans  The-  Presi- 
dent said  we  want  no  wider  war.  In  his  dra- 
matic TV-radio  address  to  the  Nation  late 
Tuesday  night 

The  great  majority  of  Americans,  we  be- 
lieve, heartily  approve  all  this;  and  we  think 
Congress   should    endorse    it    after    adequate 

debate. 

And  It  Is  reassuring  to  see  our  Far  East 
forces  get  set  for  whatever  may  grow  out  of 
the  episode. 

North  Vietnam  President  Ho  Chi  Mlnh  Is 
obviously  hopping  mad  over  this  unexpected 
singe  dealt  by  us  to  his  wispy  whiskers  He 
may  try  to  get  hunk:  Red  China  may  try  to 
help  him. 

Both  of  the  Communist  governments 
press  and  radio  mouthpieces  are  making  big 
talk  about  how  they  will  soon  be  coming 
around  to  get  revenge  for  yesterday's  US   air 

strikes. 

In  that  event,  it  may  be  our  heaven-sent 
good  fortune  to  liquidate  not  only  Ho  Chi 
Mlnh  but  Mao  Tse-tung's  Red  mob  at  Pel- 
plng  as  well,  presiunably  with  an  Important 
assist  from  Generall.ssimo  Chiang  Kai-shek 
and  his  Nationalist  Chinese  forces  on  Taiwan 
( Formosa ) . 


I  Prom  the  Providence  Journal.  Aug.  6.  19641 
"We  Abe  One  Nation.  United  and  IndU'Isible" 

In  the  short  but  calmly  .strong  address  In 
Syracuse.  President  .Jol.nson  respited  this 
country's  simple  lornuila  for  the  restoration 
of  peace  In  southe-i.  t  .\.-ia  He  also  m.id''  It 
abundantly  clear  that  In  the  current  crisis. 
there  are  no  parties  and  no  partisanship 
dividing  the  American  people 

What  Mr.  John.son  offered  us  a  formula  for 
[)eace  In  south«ist  Asia  is  essentially  the  same 
formula  to  which  Presideii-  El-senhower  and 
the  late  President  Kennedy  dedicated  their 
efforts:  the  governments  in  that  fxirt  of  the 
globe  ought  to  follow  international  agree- 
ments already  supp«ised  t*^  prevail 

The  President  urged  the  governments  tiiere 
to  leave  each  other  alone,  to  settle  their 
differences  peacefully,  and  to  "devote  their 
talents  to  bettering  the  life  of  their  ;jeop!es 
by  working  Bigalnst  poverty  and  disease  and 
Ignorance."  Peace  requires  that  the  exist- 
ing agreements   In   the   area   be   honored  " 

"To  any  who  may  tye  tempted  to  support 
or  to  widen  the  present  .iggress.on"  by  North 
Vietnam,  he  said  I  say  this  There  Is  no 
threat  to  any  peaceful  power  from  the  United 
States,  but  there  can  be  no  peace  by  aggres- 
sion and   no  immunity   from  reply      That  Is 


what  Is  meant  by  the  action"  uken  by  the 
Navy 

Having  made  plain  "to  the  people  of  all 
nations"  the  re.vsons  for  this  Nation's  course 
of  action  in  recent  days,  the  President  made 
it  equally  plain  that,  for  Americans,  this  Is 
no  time  for  pulltlcking  with  crisis  Con- 
gressional support  of  the  President  yesterday 
dran^atlzed  this  fact. 

"Let  no  friend  needlessly  fe.ir  and  no  foe 
vatnlv  hope  that  this  Is  a  nation  divided  In 
this  political  year."'  he  said  "Our  free  elec- 
tions— our  full  and  free  debate  are  Amer- 
ica's strengths,  not  America's  weaknesses 
•  *  •.  We  are  one  nation,  united  and  In- 
divisible; united  and  Indivisible  we  shall  re- 
main " 

There  was  strength  of  purpose  and  calm- 
ness of  language  in  the  President's  brief 
message  But  there  als<i  was  clarity  and 
eloquence  There  will  le  plenty  to  debate  In 
the  coming  campaign,  but  In  the  face  of  sav- 
age threat  to  "our  peace  and  the  peace  of  the 
world."  there  la  solid  national  unity. 


[From  the  New  York  Journal- American. 

Aug.  6.  1964! 

ACTION  IN  THE  East 

Pre.-.ldpnt  Johnson  has  acted  with  appro- 
priate firmness  and  dispatch  In  ordering 
retaliatory  action  against  North  Vietnam  for 
Its  attacks  on  US  naval  vessels  on  the  high 
seas 

There  Is  no  doubt  the  overwhelming  senti- 
ment of  the  Nation  Is  behind  him  This  was 
swiftly  expressed  In  terms  of  bipartisan  con- 
gressional support  and  Included  a  special 
statement    from   Senator   Barry   Goldw.ater 

Tlie  salient  fact  of  UUs  grave  development 
In  the  Far  East^s  this  the  Ct)munlsts  have 
changed  the  ground  rules  of  the  continuing 
struggle  In  the  Far  East  -and  now  cannot  un- 
change  them  Nor  should  the  United  States. 
In  Its  show  of  firmness,  seek  to  unchange 
them 

Before  the  attack  by  North  Vietnamese  tor- 
pedo boats  on  American  destroyers  patrollng 
the  Gulf  of  Tonkin,  the  "rules"  were  clear. 
They  speclfle<l  that  North  Vietnam  was  a 
supplier  of  men  and  arms  to  Red  guerrillas 
In  South  Vietnam  They  specified  that  the 
United  States  would  train  and  advise  the 
forces  of  South  Vietnam  In  operations 
against  those  guerrillas 

Now  the  North  Vietnamese  Government,  or 
perhaps  the  Pelplng  Government,  has  ap- 
parently decided  on  a  broader  confrontation. 
The  manipulators  have  thus  forced  the  Unit- 
ed States  to  raise  its  own  sights,  too.  And 
It  Is  too  early  to  foresee  the  consequences  of 
this  sudden  escalation  of  war  In  the  Far 
East. 

However,  now  that  cur  sights  are  thus  ad- 
Ju.>ted  perhaps  the  issue  of  quelling  Commu- 
ni.'^t  Imperialism  In  the  area  is  closer  at  hand 
than  before.  Perhaps  now  the  vast  power 
of  the  United  States  will  be  brought  Ui  bear 
to  enforce  peace  In  the  Far  East 

The  aim  of  the  United  States  In  Its  blows 
against  North  Vietnam  Is  not  to  spread  con- 
flict and  not  to  engage  In  a  major  war.  nor 
should  It  be. 

The  aim  Is  peace-peace  Instead  of  unpro- 
voked assault  on  the  high  .seas,  peace  In.'^tead 
of  armed  attempts  to  overthrow  legitimate 
governments  and  peace  Instead  of  the  outlaw 
behavior  of  regimes  contemptuous  of  the 
fate  of  millions. 


(From  the  New  York  Fust,  Aug    6.  19641 
The  U  N    and  Vietnam 

Clearly  the  United  States  does  not  seek  a 
wider  war  Let  us  hope  A.sla's  Communists 
do  not  either  The  Initial  Soviet  response. 
AS  given  by  Tass.  was  quite  restrained. 
While  deploring  US  ""aggressive  actions." 
the  statement  avoided  committing  Moscow 
to  doing  anything  about  them 

At  the  U  N  .  the  Soviet  delegate  was 
equally   restrained      His   request  that  a  rep- 


sentatlve  of  N."^rth  Vietnam  be  Invited  t« 
rtlcipate  was  doubly  slgnlHcant. 
It  served  to  suggest  that  Moscow  did  j- 
low  what  Its  Communist  brethren  in  k^ 


resen 
pa 


kno 

were  up  to      It  also  set  up  Interesting  poM 

bllltles  of  dividing  H.mol  from  Pelplng       " 

Whatever  Russia's  moiive.s.  there  U  eTerr 
reason  to  invite  North  Vietnam  " 

It  Is  a  solemn  responsibility."  said  Ptmi 
dent  Johnson  Tuesday  night  when  he  di»! 
closed  an  air  strike  was  in  progress,  "to  h«»i 
to  order  even  limited  military  action  br 
forces  who.se  overall  strength  is  as  vast  and 
as  awesome   .a.s  tliose  oi   the  Umted  Siatti" 

That  awesome  strength  makes  It  all  the 
more  baffling  that  the  North  Vletnaine* 
should  be  seeking  to  provoke  us.  Direct 
contact  with  the  represent.itlves  of  Hanoi 
may  shed  some  light  on  this 

North  Vietnam  may  not  like  our  ves*«U' 
pre.sence  in  the  Tonkin  Gulf  The  Commu- 
nists have  always  been  sensitive  about  their 
frontiers  almost  to  the  p!)i!it  <if  paranoia. 
But  neither  does  the  United  States  exactly 
welcome  electronically  equipped  Soviet  ve». 
sels  carrying  on  contlnuou.s  .surveillance  or 
Cape  Kennedy 

But  we  put  up  With  it  The  right  o; 
8hlp5s  to  voyage  on  the  high  seas  is  incon- 
testable. The  response  of  the  United  Sutej 
was  wholly  predictable.  The  question  r«- 
mains     Why  did   Hanoi   do   It? 

The  more  basic  question,  however,  is  wherj 
are  we  heading  In  Vietnam?  Are  we  being 
sucked  Into  a  dark  tunnel  from  \v!-.ich  there 
may  be  no  egress :• 

Ambassador  Stevenson  elocjuently  stated 
our  ca.se.  But  it  was  a  limited  brief,  largely 
restricted  to  Ju.stlfylng  our  air  strikes  under 
the  right  of  self-defense  set  forth  In  article 
51  of  the  U  N    Charter. 

We  owed  this  explanation  to  the  UN  But 
the  U.N.  should  be  more  than  a  sounding 
board 

The  smaller  nations,  those  not  directly  In- 
volved  in  the  dispute,  and  therefore  capable 
of  some  detachment,  should  be  encouraged 
to  come  forward  with  proposals  for  media- 
tion,  perh.ips  conciliation 

Several  weeks  a^o  U  Thant  called  for  i 
new  Geneva  conference.  If  the  parties  In- 
volved In  the  war  could  reach  an  agreement, 
Thant  said,  the  U  N.  could  play  a  role  In 
seeing  that  the  agreement  was  carried  out 
"Even  at  this  late  hour,"  he  suggested,  meani 
might  be  found  t<3  end  the  war. 

Nothlni:  happened  The  United  States  li 
again  perilously  close  to  a  major  military 
venture  on  the  A.slan  mainland.  Surely  be- 
fore we  venture  further,  a  major  effort 
should  be  made  to  open  up  channels  of  com- 
munication with  our  adversaries. 

"Blessed  are  the  peacemakers."  said  Presi- 
dent J<jhn.s(m  In  June,  quoting  the  Bible  In 
a  foreign  p^iUcy  speech  that  coupled  flrmnese 
with  an  olive  branch. 

Provocative  as  the  Conununlsts  have  been 
that  still  remains  true. 


Editorial  Reactions  to  .Asian  CoNEtia 
(Following    are    ejfcerpts    from    newspaper 
editorial  comments  on  the  situation  in  Viet- 
nam ) 

EAST 

(From  the  New  York  News    (Independent)  1 
liacklasli  in  Tonkin  Gull 

Unless  the  North  Vietnamese  take  some 
more  pokes  at  us.  this  backlash  will  be  our 
last,  according  to  present  plans  The  Presi- 
dent said  we  want  no  wider  war,  In  his  dra- 
matic TV-radio  address  to  the  Nation  Ute 
Txiesdav  night  The  great  majority  of  Ameri- 
cans, we  believe,  heartily  approve  all  this; 
and  we  think  Congress  should  endorse  it  after 
adequate  debate 

And  it  is  reassuring  to  see  our  Far  East 
forces  get  set  for  whatever  m.iy  grow  out  of 
the  episode 

It  may  be  our  heaven-sent  gocxl  fortune 
to  liquidate  not  only  Ho  Chi  Mlnh  but  Mao 


■.  Red  mob  at  Pelplng  aa  well,  pre- 

T^-*"f^,fh  a.  important  assist  from  Gen- 
sumably  w'th  an^'^^^l.shek  and  his  Na- 
•^"C'chmese"  orces  on  Taiwan. 

the  Herald  Tribune   (Independent 
I  From  the  n   ^^p^j^^i^^n)  J 


NEW    ENGLAND 

[Prom  the  Boston  Herald) 

rest  of  U.S.  policy 

The  sudden  flareup  of  hot  war  In  Vietnam 

provides  a  vital  test  of  the  flexible  defense 

strategy   favored    by   the    Kennedy-Johnson 

administration. 

The  next  move  is  up  to  the  Reds.    If  they 


The  nght  response 
Whoever  planned  ^he  torp^o-bo«t  aUaclu.  —  ----^^;  Vhey  can  have  It.    Because 

wl^tever  purpose.  ^^^^'^'^'"'^^^  "  ^J^  of  our  flexible  strength,  because  we  are  able 
^-erl  probing  the  Intentions  of  the  Un It^  ^  ^^^^^^  ^^^  ^^  ^  ^^^^^^^  ^^^  fitting  way, 
s«^8   of  Red  China,  of  the  So^[«^  "nlonu  ^^^^^^^  ^^  avoiding  a  major  showdown 

^^  -  ' "•  "^"^   ^^^  United  States      ^^^  ^^^^      ^^  flexible  defense  strategy  has 

given  us  options  which  may  make  a  Ufe-or- 
death  dlflference  for  our  generation. 
(Prom  the  Hartford  Courant  (Republican)  ] 
Red  China  blamed 
As  In  Korea,  when  this  country  last  stood 
up  against  military  aggression,  we  may  ex- 
pect a  world  that  often  wonders  about  our 
maturity  and  responsibility  vo  support  our 
sharp  but  limited  retaliation.     Let  us  hope 
United  Nations  Security  Council  understands 
and  does  not  temporize  with  a  great  threat 
to  the  peace  it  is  Its  duty  to  preserve. 

Most  likely  explanation  of  what  has  hap- 
pened is  that  this  Is  Red  China's  response 
to  the  American  decision  to  step  up  Its  aid 
to  South  Vietnam  and  to  all  southeast  Asia 
If  need  be,  by  way  of  countering  Increasingly 
successful  North  Vietnamese  pressure  south- 
ward. 

MIDDLE    ATLANTIC 

[From  the  Newark  Evening  News] 
After  the  storm 
Whatever  the  Intention,  the  attack  and  the 
precisely  tailored  response  It  has  drawn  serve 
to  reinforce  the  conditions  that  must  pre- 
vail before  a  realistic  settlement  can  be  at- 
tempted. Neither  the  United  States  nor  any 
of  Its  allies  need,  or  will,  settle  for  less  free- 
dom and  more  Communist  encroachment  In 
Southeast  Asia.  Negotiation  Is  possible.  It 
Is  desirable.  But  It  must  be  more  firmly 
rooted  than  in  1954  or  1962.  Its  results 
must  be  susceptible  to  more  effective  enforce- 
ment. 

One  dividend  to  be  derived  from  the  con- 
flict m  the  Gulf  of  Tonkin  Is  that  the  United 
States  has  demonstrated  its  capability  of 
dealing  with  a  variety  of  eventualities.  How- 
ever much  they  may  rant  and  threaten  In 
the  dangerous  days  that  lie  ahead,  our  Com- 
munist adversaries  cannot  lose  sight  of  that 
fact. 

[Prom  Philadelphia  Bulletin  (Independent)  ] 
The  rapid  concentration  of  our  military 
might  in  the  southeast  Asia  area  for  a  major 
show  of  force  lends  great  credence  to  the 
United  States  determination.  The  crisis  in 
Vietnam  has  by  no  means  ended,  and.  as 
Secretary  Rusk  said,  the  situation  remains 
very  explosive,  but  it  seems  to  be  dwindling, 
thanks  to  the  clarity  and  forcefulness  of  our 

response. 

south 

[Prom  the  Washington  Post) 
Gratitude  for  Johnson 
President  Johnson   has  earned  the  grati- 
tude of  the  free  world  as  well  as  of  the  Na 


'^^'^^^^'hin/ the  intentions  of  the  United 
,.ere  pr-b'^P^'^^i,,,  ^f  the  Soviet  Union, 
^"''^It  leirknow  that  the  United  States 
■tfresirag^resslon.    and   that    It   has   the 

"i:t'"co.urolled'lmpact   of   the   American 
"^ferbC"    has    clearly    made    its    impact 
''"?np  world      From  its  friends  this  coun- 
Z  Z  received  snch  congratulations  as  that 
/Tamil  .verv  directly  concerned  with  the 
w^m  of  Communist  expansion  in  Asia) 
''^Hst^h  encouragement  as  that  of  Britain 
:"th     SeAirlty   Council.     From   the   Soviet 
?raon  has  come  denunciatlon-but  It  is  odd- 
ly perfunctory. 

I  From  the  Journal -American 
(Independent)  ] 
Action  in  the  East 
President   Johnson  has  acted  with  appro- 
„rue  firmness  and  dispatch  In  ordering  re- 
il'mtory  action  against  North  Vietnam  for 
lit  uticks  on  U.S.  naval  vessels  on  the  high 
s^as     There  is  no  doubt  the  overwhelming 
sentiment  of  the  Nation  is  behind  him. 

The  salient  lact  of  this  grave  development 
in  the  Far  Ea.st  is  this;  The  Communists 
have  changed  the  ground  rules  of  the  con- 
•inuing  struggle  in  the  Far  East — and  now 
cannct  unch.mge  them.  Nor  should  the 
United  States.  In  Its  show  of  firmness,  seek 
to  unchange  them. 

Now  the  North  Vietnamese  Government,  or 
perhaps  the  Pelplng  Government,  has  appar- 
e.itly  decided  on  a  broader  confrontation. 
[From  Newsday  (Independent)  ] 
^fxld  rrspojise 
The  North  Vietniunese  and  their  Chinese 
^receptors  should  now  realize  that  we  mean 
wh.U   we  .say:    that   further   aggression   will 
be  countered  by  further,  carefully  directed 
'.  irce.  and  that  the  p>eace  of  southeast  Asia 
can  be  reestablished  overnight  only  If  the 
Communists  will  cease  meddling  In  the  af- 
fairs of  small   nations  that  want  to  live  at 
peace. 

The  purp<*;e  of  the  United  States  is  to 
demonstrate  that  we  are  willing,  as  the 
President  .s;u"s.  to  face  with  courage  and  to 
meet  with  strength  this  challenge  precisely 
.ifi  we  did  in  Greece  and  Turkey,  Berlin  and 
Koreni,  Lebanon  and  Cuba. 

On  th:U  platform  for  national  defense,  and 
for  peace,  tl.c  whole  country  can  unite,  re- 
gardless of  political  differences. 

[From  the  Post  (Independent)  ] 
The  U.N.  and  Vietnam 
North  Vlein.vm  may  not  like  our  vessels' 
presence  in  the  Tonkin  Gulf.    The  (Dommu- 
i.;sts  have  always  been  sensitive  about  their 
frontiers — almcxst  to  the  point  of  paranoia. 

But  neither  does  the  United  States  exactly 
welcome  electronically  equipped  Soviet  ves- 
sels carrying  on  continuous  surveillance  off 
Cape  Kennedy  But  we  put  up  with  It.  The 
right  of  ships  to  voyage  on  the  high  seas  is 
Incontestable.  The  response  of  the  United 
States  Wiis  wholly  predictable. 

The  question  remains,  why  did  Hanoi  do 
It^  The  more  basic  question,  however,  is: 
Where  are  we  heading  In  Vietnam?  Are  we 
being  sucked  Into  a  dark  tunnel  from  which 
there  may  be  no  egress? 

The  smaller  nations,  those  not  directly  In- 
volved in  the  dispute  and  therefore  capable 
of  some  detachment,  should  be  encouraged 
U)  come  forv;ard  with  proposals  for  media- 
tion, perhajw  conclliatloo. 


fully  justified  What  counteraction,  if  any, 
will  come  from  the  other  side,  remains  to 
be  seen  If  they  react  forcibly,  however  it 
would  be  logical  to  expect  some  enlargement 
of  the  war  against  South  Vietnam. 

Our    response    to    the    PT-boat    attacks 
should  disabuse  the  Communist  mind  of  the 
"paper  tiger"  fiction.     But  If  the  war  in  the 
South  is  stepped  up  we  should  not  be  con- 
tent merely  to  hold  our  ground.     Our  pur- 
pose   as  contrasted  to  Korea,  should  be  to 
destroy    the    enemy    and    the    sources    from 
which  his  attacks  are  being  mounted. 
[From  the  Atlanta  CoAstltution  (independ- 
ent Democrat)  ) 
A  test  of  will 
The  Communists  apparently  have  decided 
to  test  our  resolve,  In  southeast  Asia  and  even 
the  Congo,  during  this  presidential  election 
vear     Quick  action  by  both  political  parties 
and  approval  by   GOP  Nominee  Goldwates 
shows  there  Is  no  partisanship  when  the  Na- 
tion's security  is  at  stake. 

We  seek  an  honorable  solution  without  war 
and  welcome  U.N.  help,  but  we  cannot  nego- 
tiate the  wanton  violation  of  solemn  treaty 
agreements  to  which  we  are  a  party. 
[From  the  Journal  (Independent  Democrat)  ] 
We  have  made  it  clear  -^ 

We  have  made  our  move  In  southeast  Asia. 
We  have  replied  with  bombs  on  North  Viet- 
nam bases  to  deliberate  attacks  on  our  naval 
vessels  In  international  waters.  We  have 
made  it  clear  to  the  Reds  in  that  part  of  the 
world  that  we  have  been  pushed  far  enough. 
Here  we  have  done  the  sensible  thing.  It 
also  happens  to  have  been  the  honorable 
thing  Somewhere  and  some  time  a  line  naa 
to  be  drawn.  The  Nation  has  been  aware  of 
this  for  a  long  time.  It  is  a  relief  that  this 
line  finally  has  been  drawn. 

[Prom  the  Baltimore  Sun  (Independent 

Democrat)  ] 

There  was  no  choice 

It  is  not  an  easy  thing  to  loose  even  a  small 

fraction  of  the  military  power  available  to 

the  Commander  in  Chief,  but  in  this  case 

there  was  no  choice.     In  striking  back  at  a 

time  of  grave  provocation,  the  United  States 

hoped  not  to  spread  the  fighting  but  to  pinch 

it  off  before  it  got  out  of  hand. 

The  key  to  peace  in  Asia  is  hidden  in  Com- 
munist China,  In  the  course  it  may  essay 
alone  or  with  the  encouragement  of  Mos- 
cow Whatever  the  dangers,  the  United 
States  win  face  them  with  the  courage  pos- 
sessed only  by  those  who  are  both  free  and 
strong. 

[From  the  Louisville  Courier- Journal] 
War  can  be  averted 
The  convincing  show  of  the  national  unity 
on  the  war  threat  in  Asia,  met  with  speed, 
wisdom,  and  restraint  by  President  Johnson 
Strengthening  the  possibility  that  a  major 
war  with  Red  China  can  be  averted. 

It  leaves  no  doubt  in  Communist  minds 
anywhere  that  If  war  is  what  they  want,  war 
fs  What  thev  will  get-a  cerUinty  that  shouM 
bring  even-pelpmg's  fanatics  to  their  senses 
unlels  they  remain  Irresponsibly  addicted  to 


fiirtp  nf  the  free  world  as  well  as  oi  tne  r*a-      unless  wiey  icmn^"  ...»,.-i-_—      .  v,pnd 

t?on  for  S:  careful  and  effective  handling  of     the  opiate  that  only  a  major  war  can  head 
the   Vietnam   crisis.     The    paramount   need     the  Slno-Soviet  rift. 


was  to  show  the  North  Vietnamese  aggressors 
their  self-defeating  folly  in  ignoring  an  un- 
equivocal American  warning  and  again  at- 
tacking the  American  Navy  on  the  high  seas. 
To  a  world  sensitive  to  the  uses  of  power 
bv   an    American   President,    the   crisis— the 


SOUTHWEST 

[Prom  the  Houston  Post] 
CJoIduxiter  is  quoted 
There  can  be  no  question  of  support  for 
the   President's   action.      This   support   was 


bv   an    American    i^resiaeui.,    tuc   ^..^o.^     -"-     .^^^    t-resiucxxv  ^ u.o-v  rininwATEK 

first    malor    foreign-policy    crisis    faced    by     aptly  expressed  by  Senator  BarrJ  Goldwater 
first    major    loreig     y       y  ap  j      f  President  talked  before  tell- 


President  Johnson— has  found  him  not  want- 
ing In  toughness  or  in  nuance. 

[Prom  the  Star  (independent)  ] 

"Paper    tiger"  rebutted 

President  Johnson's  order  to  the  7th  Fleet 

to  bomb   North   Vietnamese   PT  boats  and 

the   facilities    from    which    they    operate    is 


;^;;'whom  the  President  talked  before  tell- 
ing  the  people  what  he  planned  to  do. 

Liphaslzlng  his  support  of  the  President  s 
action,  the  Republican  presidential  nominee 
said  "We  cannot  allow  the  American  fiag  to 
be  shot  at  anywhere  on  earth  if  we  are  to 
retain  our  respect  and  prestige." 
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Hopefully,  the  quick  and  decisive  action 
by  the  United  States  will  convince  the  world 
that  we  win  carry  out  our  commitments 
to  all  free  jseople  without  seeklns?  any  wider 
war.  Certainly  the  prompt  support  of  Sen- 
ator GoLDWATER  shou'.d  erase  any  doubts. 

MIDWEST 

(Prom  the  Chicago  Sun-Times 
( Independent  I  | 

Whether  events  In  Vietnam  develop  Into 
full-scale  warf.ire  involving  the  United 
States  now  depends  on  what  the  Communists 
do  next. 

Whatever  their  motive  for  the  suicidal 
attacks  on  American  ships  In  International 
waters,  they  and  all  the  world  have  learned — 
once  again—  that  the  United  States  does  not 
become  weak  when  divided  internally  by  a 
presidential  election  campaign 

(From   the   Chicago    Tribune    (Independent 

Republican  I  | 

Unitu  is  foreseen 

Ambassador  Ad:  il  E    Stevenson's  calm  and 

lucid  discussion    before   the   United   Nations 

yesterday    of    Communist     torpedo    attacks 

upon   American    warships   off    the   coasts   of 

North  Vietnam   provided  the  American  peo- 

nle  with  an  understanding  of  the  crLsls   In 

^utheast   Asia    which,    until    he   spoke     had 

oeen  sadly   lackluic 

President  Johnson.  In  his  address  to  the 
Nation  Tuesday  night  and  In  his  speech  yes- 
terday at  Syracuse  University,  had  asked 
unity  in  support  of  .American  rirmnes.s  He 
is  more  likely  to  get  It  now  that  Mr.  Steven- 
son has  stated  the  facts  and  explored  the 
Communist  motives 

[Prom  the  Milwaukee  Journal 

( Independent)  ] 

Appeal  for  restraint 

It  may  be  that  the  North  Vietnamese,  with 
the  backing  of  Communist  China,  were  test- 
ing the  American  will  If  so.  they  have  their 
answer 

There  is  some  danger  that  this  country 
may  tend  to  overreact  to  North  Vietnamese 
stings  because  of  our  political  situation 
President  Johnson  has  been  under  attack 
for  what  opponents  call  a  "no  win"  policy 
In  southeast  .\sl.i  He  has  been  unwisely 
urged  to  escalate  the  war. 

Under  such  circumstances,  a  President  can 
be  handicapped  in  making  vital  decisions. 
President  Johnson  will  need  courage  and 
patience  and  restraint  to  keep  the  Nation 
from  the  wider  war  that  he — and  all  who 
realize  what   modern  war  Is — wish  to  avoid. 

[Prom    the    St     Loul.s    Post-Dispatch    (Inde- 
pendent Democrat  I  ] 

The  guilt  is  shared 

The  two  Communist  naval  attacks  on  units 
of  the  US.  7th  Fleet,  and  the  swift  and 
devastating  U  -^  reply  need  not  and  should 
not  bring  <ibout  an  "escalation"  of  the 
struggle  In  Indochina 

This  country  plans  no  further  belligerent 
action  unless  there  Is  another  attack;  Presi- 
dent Johnson  and  US  .Ambassador  .Steven- 
son have  made  clear  we  w.mt  "no  wider 
war." 

It  Is  true  that  If  the  Communists  would 
abide  by  the  Geneva  political  settlements 
peace  and  Independence  would  be  assured 
and  military  power  could   be  withdrawn 

But  the  West  is  not  guiltless  In  this  re- 
spect, and  there  is  not  likely  to  be  an  end 
of  the  conflict  short  of  a  negotiated  political 
settlement  guaranteed  by  the  big  powers  and, 
perhaps,  supervised  by  the  U  N. 
[Prom  the  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer  (Inde- 
pendent Democrat)  ] 
Warnings    to   Reds 

North  Vietnam's  acts  of  aggression  against 
U.S.  ships  In  the  Tonkin  Qulf  have  been 
given  a  fitting  response. 


Prej^ident  Johnson,   speaking   yesterday   In 
.svr.K  vi.'^e,  has  solemnly  warned  there  will  be 
■i  .    immunity    to    reply"    from    further    ag- 
grf-vsl'  <ti 

The   nu'.i:.;:;^   ■  f    the   President's  words   Is 
clear      There  is  nv  excuse  for  Hanoi  or  Pel- 
ping  to  misunderstand  them. 
(Prom  the  Indianapolis  Star  (Independent)  ] 
r^ie  proper  reaction 

President  Johnson's  decision  to  use  full 
military  action  against  Communist  aggres- 
sion in"  southeastern  Asia  Is  the  proper  re- 
action   to   the   events   of   recent    hours 

The  attacks  on  U.S.  naval  craft  In 
the  Gulf  of  Tonkin  appear  to  have  been 
calculated  provocations  To  react  In  any  way 
suggestive  of  fear  or  heslUtlon  would  simply 
Invite  more  attacks  As  long  as  we  are  In- 
volved In  such  a  conflict,  the  only  thing  to  do 
Is  try  to  win  It 

MOUNTAIN    STATES 

(Prom  the  Denver  Post   (Independent!  ] 
NixOn's  I'tctc  backed 

We  are  Inclined  to  agree  with  Richard 
Nixon  that  these  atUcks  were  set  up  by 
the  Chinese  Reds  to  test  US  reactions  dur- 
ing the  election  campaign 

The  Communists  probably  expected  the 
Nation  to  be  so  split  that  the  President 
would  be  afraid  Uy  react  decisively  Ui  such 
attacks  This  phenomenon  of  our  political 
parties'  Interrupting  bitter  partisan  warfare 
tj>  close  ranks  whenever  there  Is  an  outside 
threat  to  the  Nation  has  baffled  Europeans 
and  Asians  for  years.  But  It  Is  a  rock-hard 
fact  of  American  life 

PACIFTC 

|FYom  the  Los  Angeles  Times   (Independent 

Republican)  | 

Conflict  grows  deadlier 

Communists,  by  their  attack  on  American 
vessels  In  International  waters,  have  them- 
selves escalated  the  hostilities — an  escala- 
tion we  must  meet  Thus  the  struggle  In 
-southeast  Asia  Inevitably  will  become  dead- 
lier At  least  now  the  cause  Is  clear  and 
we  know  what  we  are  doing  and  why  we  do 
It. 

(From  the  Portland  Oregonlan  (Independent 

Republican)  1 

Old.  familiar  situation 

If  the  facts  are  as  represented,  the  Ameri- 
can   response   was   Justified,   even    necessary. 

What  now,  of  the  Communist  response? 
Red  China  has  a  defense  treaty  with  North 
Vietnam.    So  has  the  Soviet  Union 

There  Is  the  possibility  that  the  PT-boat 
attiicks  were  designed  to  trigger  the  cer- 
tain American  retaliation  against  North  Viet- 
nam to  provoke  and  force  Chinas  entrance 
to  the  war  In  southeast  Asia  With  each 
side  charging  aggression,  the  old.  familiar 
situation  which  has  led  to  other  big  wars 
has  been  created 

(Prom    the    San    Francisco    Chronicle    (Re- 
publican i  I 
,4nsvt'r    fo    Petping 

The  answer  has  been  given  In  the  words 
of  President  Johnson,  It  was  an  unmisUik- 
able  "positive"  answer,  and  Pelplng  now 
knows  that  the  U  S  forces  In  Vietnam  can 
and  will  strike  back  effectively  if  att<'tcked 

The  principle  Is  Incontrovertible,  and  the 
measures  thvss  far  emplovcd  under  it  were 
sound  and  no  doubt  Inevitable.  It  Is  the 
hope  of  world  peace  that  they  were  also  ef- 
fective. 
From  the  Seattle  Times  (Independent)] 
Affront    to  US.  dignity 

No  self-respecting  nation  could  have  per- 
mitted without  retaliation  the  Indignity  of 
a  second  armed  atUick  on  ita  vessels  In  the 
face  of  a  protest  over  the  first  such  attack — 
lettst  of  all  that  nation  which  bears  the 
principal  burden  of  restraining  Communist 
aggressors  In  all  parts  of  the  world. 


(From    the    Philadelphia    Inquirer,   Am   i 
19641  ^'   '• 

As  THE  Tension  Contintes 
One  Inevitable  con.sequence  of  momento«, 
events  In  southeast  Asia  the  piust  few  ity. 
is  the  necessity  for  American  foreign  poUn 
experts  to  reas.se.<s  the  entire  situation  tiy 
that  part  of  the  world. 

Although  the  ba.sic  U.S.  objective— to  prj. 
serve  freedom  and  repel  Cominuiust  aggr«- 
slon — remains  the  same,  there  will  need  to  b« 
major  revisions  In  the  p'.aniung  and  execu- 
tion of  methixls  to  achieve  the  goal. 

The  Communists  should  have  no  deluslom 
now  about  the  overwhelming  superiority  of 
American  naval  power  In  the  P,ir  Eastr-bu; 
on  land  It  Is  a  different  sU)ry  F.  ir  this  re»- 
son.  the  gre.it  peril  Is  that  the  Reds  win  step 
up  their  offensive  In  the  Jungles  of  South 
Vietnam  and  Laes  where  .American  destroyen, 
aircraft  carriers  and  Jet  planes  can't  help 
much. 

Meanwhile,  as  fresh  ptilicy  studies  proceed, 
and  the  US.  mllit.iry  buildup  in  the  Par  East 
Is  accelerated  In  preparation  for  any  even- 
tuality. It  Is  Important  for  .^nlerlcans  to  re- 
main united  behind  President  Johnson  m 
this  crisis  and  U)  be  wary  ot  any  wishful 
thinking  that  the  danger  has  passed.  The 
North  Vietnam  dragon  Is  nursing  humiliat- 
ing wounds.  "Saving  face"  Is  very  Important 
In  that  part  of  the  world. 

Ru.ssla,  apparently.  Is  not  anxious  to  en- 
courage North  Vietnamese  att.ick.s  agalnr 
the  United  States,  as  Indicated  by  the  rela- 
tively mild  nature  of  oflQclal  Soviet  wonJj 
emanating  from  Moscow  and  the  United  Na- 
tions. Red  China,  of  c<:)urse.  Is  another  mat- 
ter. Pelplng  is  always  unpredictable.  Mao 
Is  always  dangerous 

Under  existing  circumsumces  it  was  shock- 
ing U:t  have  unity  In  Congre.'^s  rudely  shat- 
tered by  Senator  Morse,  of  Oregon,  a  mav- 
erick Member  of  the  President's  own  party, 
who  charges  that  the  trouble  In  southeast 
Asia  "Is  as  mu.'h  the  doing  of  the  United 
States  as  it  is  the  doing  of  North  Vietnam" 
Mr.  Morse  Ignores  all  the  fact-s  In  the  case— 
notiibly  the  prohiiiged  Comnuinist  aggression 
against  Lao.s  and  South  Vietnam  and  the  un- 
provoked Red  atuicks  i>n  U  -S  warships  on  the 
high  seas. 

In  contrast  to  the  111 -advised  outburst  by 
Senator  Morse  w.us  the  prompt  support  given 
to  President  Johnson  by  Senator  Goldwatu 
In  a  spirit  of  bipartisan  cooperation  that  li 
so  e.s,sentlal  in  this  grave  time 

Facing  up  to  all  the  new  Implications  In- 
herent In  the  radically  altered  situation  In 
southeast  Asia  is  a  t.isk  that  requires  the  best 
In  all  of  us  This  applies  especially  to  those 
In  positions  of  public  responsibility  who 
should  dedicate  themselves  unstlntlngly  V 
the  task  of  doing  whatever  may  need  to  be 
done  to  win  the  struggle  for  peace  and  free- 
dom. 


(From   the  New  York  Herald  Tribune.  Aug 
7.  1964] 
As   Others    See    the   Tonkin    GrLr 

The  Washington  Post:  "President  Johnson 
h.T-s  earned  the  trratitude  of  the  free  world 
as  well  a.s  of  the  Nation  for  his  careful  and 
effective  handling  of  the  Vietnam  crLsls.  Tlie 
paramount  need  was  to  show  the  North 
Vietnamese  aggressors  their  self -defeating 
folly  In  Ignoring  an  unequivocal  American 
warning  and  again  attack  the  American  Navy 
on  the  high  setu;  This  Mr  Johnson  did  by 
means  of  a  severe  but  measured  response 
deftly  fitted  to  the  aggression:  retaliation 
against  the  boats  and  bases  used  In  the 
attack   •    •    • 

•Most  immediately,  the  reprisal  rendered 
obsolete  the  old  terms  of  the  debate  on 
whether  to  carry  the  guerrilla  war  In  SouUi 
Vietnam  back  to  the  aggressors  In  the  north. 

"To  a  capital  and  a  world  sensitive  to  the 
uses  of  power  by  an  American  President,  the 
crisis— the    first   major   foreign-policy  crlaU 


.^<.„t  lohnsoo— has  found  him 
raced  by  ^''^XJ^ne^or  In  nuance.  But 
„,t  wantlng^n  t^^ig^n  "P  ^^e  office  of 

the  ^J^^J^.^^'^tle  single  center  of  con- 
tne  P^,*"^f"^,'^,,slbllltv  for  American  power. 
irol  and  '"^^P^'"''" "  g"  were  only  a  part  of 
■^"^'T'jo'l^n'n  -sp'-e.  He  coordl- 
Presldent  Jo'^  ="'  ^  ^^^^j.  constituencies 
„,ted  them   ^Uh   the   ot  ^^  ^^^  ^^^^^ 

^'''  "^"^errd  ^'  t  r"m  Senator  Gou,wat«. 
^'  nnut  of  nonpartlsanshlp.  The  Senator. 
fJlthe  patriot  he  Is.  Instantly  forsook  poU- 
;  -!  and  stcH>d   by   his   side." 


'"  't.reh  Post  Gazette:  "In  both  his 
^^"dlv  Snouncement  of  the  attack  order 
"^Hmh"  speech  Wednesday  at  Syracuse 
'  ,  i^i'v  the  President  stressed  the  limited 
^""L,V- the  American  response  to  the  gun- 
'"T«tuc£.  ancl  the  desire  of  the  United 
^.:es  to  avoid  the  tragedy  of  a  wider  war 
V  ,  nVone  in  Washington  has  any  way  of 
L^ticlpatlng    the    thinking    of    officials    In 

^"T'r'vlew  of  the  serious  danger  to  world 
from  the  broadened  hostilities  in 
^"^''"iL.  Kt  \sU\  the  united  States  has  prop- 
rfcvfed  fir'an  emergency  session  of  the 
T-lted  Nations  Security  Council  to  deal  with 
•  hP  '-rl'^1'^  H.'pefullv,  through  the  good  of- 
«"es'of  that  aeency  and  the  good  sense  of 
rP.DoiiMble  rfflrials  in  various  capitals  and 
rhmcenerles.  the  ugly  Vietnamese  war  caJi 
be"  kept  from  triggering  an  Immeasurably 
-lire  destructive  wider  conflict, 
"xhe  Boston  Globe:  "President  Johnson. 
.neaklng  at  Svracuse  University  Wednesday. 
errmriatcd  the  proposition  that  'aggression 
unch-allenced  Is  asgresslon  unleashed.'  This 
^irlkln^  phra.se  reiterated  a  principle  that  has 
tone  lain  at  the  heart  of  American  foreign 
po'icv  and  at  the  core  of  every  International 
crAi'i'  however  complex  it  has  seemed. 

•Pelplng.  with  an  unsolved  food  problem. 
would  like  an  excuse  to  move  into  the  'rice 
bowl'  of  Indochina.  It  might  hope  by  a  mass 
attack  to  leave  the  United  States  only  the 
alternative  of  giving  way  or  fighting  a 
nM'or--perhaps  an  all-out— war.  Success 
would  give  the  Chinese  an  Immense  advan- 
t..ge  In  the  comi)etltlon  with  Russia  for  the 
leadership   of   world   communism. 

••This  country  has  moved  fast  to  dampen 
an V  such  hopes." 

Christian  Science  Monitor:  "Premier 
Nkfuyen  Khajirh  of  South  Vietnam  makes 
sense. 

"He  jxMnts  out  that  President  Johnson 
w,uned  the  Asian  Communists  against  the 
verv  dangtrous  game"  they  have  been  play- 
ing in  southeast  Asia.  And  that  the  Com- 
munist answer  has  now  come.  It  Is  Intensi- 
fied war— both  In  South  'Vietnam  and  in 
torpedo  boat  attacks  on  an  American  de- 
ftroyer  off  the  North  Vietnam   coast. 

"The  immediate  response  from  President 
Jihnson  was  being  announced  In  Washing- 
ton even  as  the  South  Vietnamese  Premier 
spoke  In  Saigon.  It  was  the  obvious  response. 
The  Navy  was  Instructed  to  destroy  any  such 
.ittacker  In  the  future. 

•  The  United  States  Is  unavoidably  going  In 
further.  Tlie  only  questions  are  when  and 
how  far." 

The  -nmes,  London:  "The  next  step  Is 
left  to  the  Communists,  and  In  attempting 
tonssess  what  it  may  be  there  are  three  guid- 
ing thoughts.  The  Americans,  having  made 
their  Counteraction,  have  issued  no  threats 
ur  ultimatums.  The  Communists  are  not 
forced  ag,ilnst  a  wall.  Secondly,  the  American 
reinforcements  are  enough  to  warn  the  Com- 
munifits  that  any  extension  of  the  war  would 
be  hlehly  costly  and  dangerous  to  them,  as 
well  as  to  others.  And  the  third  point:  the 
-Americans  have,  very  rightly,  put  the  whole 
mutter  to  the  Security  Council." 

The  Guardian,  Manchester:  "The  war  will 
be  won  or  lost  In  the  south;  and  It  would 
continue  there  if  every  military  base  In  the 
north  were  pulverized.    In  fact,  any  exten- 


sion of  the  war  Is  likely  to  make  the  Vletcong 
more  determined." 

Frankfurter  Allgemelne  Zeltung:  "The 
American  revenge  came  unexpectedly  fast 
and  sharply  •  *  *  but  still  the  retaliation 
of  Washington  did  not  get  out  of  control. 
That  is  important." 

Aurore.  Paris:  "In  the  Gulf  of  Tonkin  It 
Is  Mao  who  Is  maneuvering  with  his  docile 
satellite  of  North  Vietnam  and  It  Is  Khru- 
shchev who  Is  the  target.  How  will  Khru- 
shchev get  out  of  It?" 

Vienna  Volksblatt:  "If  Johnson  rattles  his 
saber  a  little  It  Is  mainly  to  show  the  elec- 
torate that  he  is  not  the  defeatist  and  friend 
of  Communists  that  Goldwater  has  made 
him  out  to  be."  „   .^    . 

Mainlchl  Shlmbun,  Tokyo:  "The  United 
Nations  is  urged  to  act  promptly  In  order 
to  prevent  the  present  conflict  from  devel- 
oping into  a  full-fledged  war." 


(From  the  New  York  Herald  Tribune,  Aug.  7, 
1964] 
"Be  It  Resolved — " 
As  Commander  in  Chief.  President  John- 
son could,  and  did,  order  retaliatory  action 
against  North  Vietnam  for  lis  unprovoked 
attacks  upon  American  ships.  That  was  a 
logical  extension  of  the  right  of  self-defense; 
speed  was  of  the  essence.  But  the  continu- 
ing crisis  in  southeast  Asia  may  call  for 
other,  more  elaborate  measures.  It  Is  sound 
policy  to  provide  congressional  indorsement 
In  advance  for  such  steps,  both  as  an  expres- 
sion of  the  role  of  the  legislature  in  the 
American  svstem  of  government  and.  at  least 
equally  Important,  as  a  demonstration  of 
American  determination. 

This  dual  role  will  be  performed  by  the 
joint  resolution  to  be  voted  today  by  both 
the  Senate  and  House,  approving  the  Presi- 
dent's action  and  empowering  htm  to  "take 
all  necessary  steps  including  the  use  of 
armed  force."  to  aid  America's  allies,  to  repel 
attacks  upon  U.S.  forces,  and  prevent  ftir- 
ther  aggression. 

Red  China  has  made  it  very  clear  that  It 
considers  North  Vietnam's  cause  Its  own.  It 
is  very  far  from  clear  Just  what  Pelplng  In- 
tends to  do  about  it.  But  in  the  light  of 
past  historv  (In  Korea,  on  the  Indian  border, 
along  the  Formosa  Strait)  it  would  be  folly 
to  brush  the  Red  Chinese  menaces  aside.  It 
would  also  be  folly  to  assume  that  if  action 
does  not  Immediately  follow  on  the  threat 
the  latter  Is  empty. 

Red  China  has  not  always  made  good  Its 
boasts.  But  It  has  hit  hard  In  almost  every 
case.  It  brags  now  that  Indochina  presents 
a  far  better  field  of  military  action  for  Its 
teeming  divisions  than  the  Korean  Penin- 
sula, while  no  body  of  water  separates  China 
from  Indochina  as  was  the  case  with  Que- 
moy,   Matsu,    and   Formosa. 

The  United  States  and  Its  allies,  then. 
would  do  well  to  regard  the  threat  from 
Pelplng  as  a  time  bomb,  which  will  only  go 
oft  when  the  Red  Chinese  want  It  to.  The 
best  method  of  preventing  an  explosion  is  to 
Impress,  as  strongly  as  possible,  upon  Mao 
Tse-tung  and  his  band,  that  this  country  Is 
prepared,  physically  and  morally,  to  meet 
any  thrust. 

The  Joint  resolution  gives  the  President 
full  backing  for  any  preparations  that  the 
Armed  Forces  mav  require  in  the  danger  area. 
It  does  so  publicly  and  unequivocally.  At 
the  same  time.  It  gives  voice  to  the  American 
will.  Indeed,  It  might  be  said  that  the  most 
significant  part  of  the  measure  Is  the  formal 
preamble,  which  In  this  context  Is  full  of 
meaning:  "Now,  therefore,  be  It  resolved." 


Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
the  remainder  of  my  time  to  the  great 
statesman  from  Alaska  (Mr.  GrueningI. 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Mr.  President,  yes- 
terday, I  made  my  views  on  the  pending 
resolution  known   on  the  floor  of  the 


Senate,  and  they  appear  in  the  Congres- 
sional Record.  There  is  no  need  to  add 
to  them,  except  to  reaffirm  them.  It  is 
a  matter  of  deep  regret  for  me  that  i 
cannot,  on  this  major  issue,  support  the 
resolution  drafted  by  the  Foreign  Rela- 
tions and  Armed  Services  Committees  in 
response  to  a  message  from  the  Presi- 
dent  to   the  Congress  requesting  such 

support. 

I  believe  that  President  Johnson  in 
his  more  than  8  months  in  office  has 
shown  himself  to  be  a  great  President. 
I  find  myself  in  warm  accord  with  most 
of  his  actions  and  declarations  of  policy. 
I  intend  to  campaign  for  him  after  the 
adioumment  of  Congress. 

Regrettably,  I  find  myself  in  disagree- 
ment with  his  southeast  Asian  policy, 
and  have  repeatedly  voiced  my  disagree- 
ment in  the  Chamber.  The  senous 
events  of  the  past  few  days,  the  attack 
by  North  Vietnamese  vessels  on  Ameri- 
can warships  and  our  reprisal,  strikes 
me  as  the  inevitable  and  foreseeable  con- 
comitant and  consequence  of  US.  uni- 
lateral   military    aggressive    policy    in 

southeast  Asia.  la^^v,  m 

I  consider  the  action  of  the  North  Vi- 
etnamese in  attacking  our  vessels  as  ut- 
terly stupid  and  outrageous,  and  our 
prompt  retaliation  justifiable  and 
proper  But  this  is  precisely  the  kind  of 
episode  that  our  unilateral  and  aggres- 
sive policy  in  southeast  Asia  would  in- 
evitably bring  forth.  That  incident  has 
in  turn  brought  about  the  Presidents 
message  and  the  responding  resolution  , 
by  Congress.  . 

If  this  resolution  merely  affirmed  its 
approval  of  the  President's  declared  pol- 
icy and  action  to  respond  to  attacks  on 
our  fleet  when  in  international  waters 
as  he  has  responded,  that  would  be  one 
thing  I  would  gladly  approve  of  such 
a  resolution,  as  I  approve  of  his  action. 
But  this  resolution  now  before  us  goes 
far  beyond  that.  It  not  only  endorses 
all  our  Government  has  done  to  date  in 
southeast  Asia,  but  also  gives  the  Presi- 
dent a  blank  check,  not  merely  to  do 
whatever  he  likes  in  South  Vietnam,  but, 
to  quote  the  text  of  the  resolution: 

To  take  all  necessary  steps,  including  the 
use  of  armed  force,  to  assist  any  member  or 
protocol  state  of  the  Southeast  Asia  Collec- 
tive Defense  Treaty  requesting  assista^nce  In 
defense  of  its  freedom. 

That  is  in  effect,  a  predated  declara- 
tion of  war,  if  and  when  the  Executive 
chooses,  and  war  not  merely  in  South 
Vietnam  but  in  all  southeast  Asia. 
Is  that  what  the  Congress  intends? 
That  is  what  the  Congress  is  doing. 
We  now  are  about  to  authorize  the 
President   if   he   sees   fit   to   move   our 
Armed  Forces— that  is,  the  Army,  Air 
Force     Navv,    and    Marine    Corps— not 
only  into  South  Vietnam,  but  also  into 
North  Vietnam,  Laos,  Cambodia,  Thai- 
land   and  of  course  the  authorization 
includes  all  the  rest  of  the  SEATO  na- 
tions. 

That  means  sending  our  American 
boys  into  combat  in  a  war  in  which  we 
have  no  business,  which  is  not  our  war, 
into  which  we  have  been  misguidedly 
drawn,  which  is  steadily  being  escalated. 
This  resolution  is  a  further  authoriza- 
tion for  escalation  unlimited. 
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I  am  opposed  to  sacrificing  a  single 
American  boy  In  this  venture  We  have 
lost  far  too  many  already 

I  have  repeatedly  expressed  my  view 
which  I  now  reiterate.  That  we  should 
have  been  waging  peace  with  the  same 
energy  and  fervor  with  which  we  have 
been  waging  war 

I  have  asked,  and  ask  again  now.  that 
Instead  of  multiplying  our  Armed  Forces 
and  the  resulting  casualties,  we  requf.st 
a  cease-fire  and  seek,  iiustead  of  hostile 
military  action,  a  peacekeeping  United 
Nations  police  force  I  should  be  happy 
to  see  Americarus  as  a  part  of  that  peace- 
keeping police  force 

This  procedure,  as  I  have  pointed  out. 
has  been  successfully  used  on  the  Israel- 
Egypt  border,  and  in  the  Congo.  Why 
not  try  it  in  South  Vietnam? 

My  time  being  short.  I  can  only  call 
attention  to  my  earlier  statement  on  this 
resolution  and  repeat  that  I  cannot  in 
good  conscience  support  the  pending 
resolution,  which  opens  the  door  to  un- 
limited unilateral  war  bv  our  countrv-  in 
an  area  and  for  a  cause  which  pose  no 
threat  to  our  national  .security,  and  in 
which  no  more  American  lives  .should  be 
sacrificed. 
Mr.  MORSE.    Mr  President,  how  much 

time  remains  to  me''         

The  PRESroiNG  OFFICER  The 
Senator  from  Oregon  has  8  minutes  re- 
maining. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President.  T  shall 
not  use  all  of  that  time.  I  wi.sh  only  to 
correct  a  misapprehension  that  I  was 
not  able  to  cover  in  my  speech  earlier, 
but  I  wish  to  add  one  further  point  which 
I  overlooked. 

I  was  commenting,'  on  a  Washin^jton 
Post  editorial  which  cited  the  Cuban 
resolution  as  beinu'  comparable  to  the 
pending  resolution. 

Last  night.  I  pointed  out  that  they 
are  quite  different  resolutions. 

I  ask  Senators  to  turn  to  page  18429 
of  the  Congressional  Record  of  August 
6.  where  I  inserted  the  Cuban  resolu- 
tion. It  will  be  recalled  that  in  discus- 
sion of  the  Cuban  resolution  the  point 
was  made,  both  in  committee  and  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate,  that  the  resolution 
differed  from  the  Midd'e  East  resolution 
and  the  Formosa  resolution,  in  that  it 
made  no  reference  whatever  to  author- 
izing any  power  to  the  President  of  the 
United  States  It  was  because  of  that 
that  we  were  able  to  ^et  support  for  the 
resolution.  At  the  time  of  the  Cuban 
resolution  if  there  had  been  an  attempt 
to  give  war  makintr  authority  to  the 
President,  the  resolution  would  not  have 
received  the  votes  it  did  Some  Senators 
announced  that  they  would  not  support 
the  resolution  with  .•^uch  a  clause  in  it 
If  we  examine  the  resolution,  we  .see 
that  all  it  does  is  to  set  out  the  opinion 
of  Congress  as  to  what  American  foreign 
policy  should  be,  vis-a-vis  Cuba 

That  is  quite  a  different  thing  from 
giving  the  President  any  authority  for  a 
predated  declaration  of  war  in  respect 
to  Cuba,  as  this  resolution  does  In  respect 
to  Asiatic  problems 

I  believe  that  hlstor>-  will  record  that 
we  have  made  a  great  mistake  in  sub- 
verting and  circumventing  the  Constitu- 


tion of  the  United  States,  article  I.  sec- 
tion 8,  thereof  by  means  of  this  resolu- 
tion. 

As  I  argued  earlier  today  at  some 
length,  we  are  "n  effect  giving  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  warmaking 
powers  in  the  absence  of  a  declaration  of 
war 

I  believe  that  to  be  a  historic  mistake. 
I  believe  that  within  the  ne.xt  century, 
future  k'enerations  will  look  with  dismay 
and  great  disappointment  upon  a  Con- 
grr.ss  which  is  now  about  to  make  such  a 
historic  mistake 

Our  constitutional  rights  are  no  b<'tter 
than  the  preservation  of  our  procedural 
guarantees  under  the  Constitution 

We  are  seeking  by  indirection  to  cir- 
cumvent article  I.  section  8  of  the  Con- 
stitution Senators  know  as  well  as  I  do 
that  we  cannot  obtain  a  test  b<-fore  the 
US  Supreme  Court  of  that  attempt  to 
grant  warmaking  powers  to  a  President 
by  a  resolution  because  under  this  set  of 
facts  we  cannot  hail  the  President  of  the 
United  Slates  before  the  Supreme  Court 
for  a  determination  of  .such  a  question  as 
to  the  uncon.stitutionality  of  the  pending 
resolution. 

I  am  s'lriT  but  I  believe  that  Congress 
is  not  protecting  the  procedural,  consti- 
tutional ri-hts  of  the  American  people, 
under  article  I.  section  8  of  the  Consti- 
tution 

If  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
after  Pearl  Harbor,  could  exercise  his  in- 
herent power  in  defense  of  this  country, 
as  evetT  President  has  the  right  to  do 
and  then  come  before  the  Congress  and 
a.-k  for  a  declaration  of  war  as  Roosevelt 
did.  then  the  pending  regulation  is  not 
iiece.ssarv'.  The  President  can  come  to 
Congre.ss  and  ask  for  a  declaration  of 
war,  as  wivs  done  against  Japan  at  that 
t:me  The  President  of  the  United  States 
can  now  do  likewise,  if  the  time  ever 
comes  when  the  President  must  ask  for 
a  declaration  of  war  atiainst  a  count n,- 
in  .A.sia  or  anywhere  else 

For  the  rea.sons  I  have  set  forth.  I  shall 
vote  atiainst  the  resolution. 

Mr  President.  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  inv  time 

Mr  MANSFIELD  Mr  President,  the 
.senior  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  I  Mr. 
Cl.ark  '  IS  nece.ssarily  ab.sent  today  but 
has  asked  that  he  be  recorded  in  favor 
of  the  resolution  supporting  the  Presi- 
dent's policies  in  Vietnam.  The  Senator 
would  state,  if  he  were  here,  that  the 
United  States  was  the  victim  of  unneces- 
sary provocation  and  that  the  United 
States  was  compelled  to  respcjnd  and.  he 
would  add,  that  it  is  essential  for  the 
country  to  unite  behind  the  President  at 
this  time  of  crisis 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT  Mi'  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
proceed  to  the  consideration  of  House 
Joint  Resolution  114.5.  as  a  substitute  for 
the  Senate  loint  re.solution 

The  PRESIDING  OFFTCER.  The 
Chair  lays  before  the  Senate  a  joint  reso- 
lution coming  over  from  the  House, 
which  will  be  .stated  by  title. 

The  joint  resolution  'H.J.  Res.  1145i 
was  read  twice  by  its  title 

The  PRESIDING  OPT-TCER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  pre.sent  consideration  of 
the  House  jomt  resolution? 


There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  joint  resolu- 

tion. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
joint  resolution  is  open  to  amendment 
If  there  be  no  amendment  to  be  pro^ 
posed,  the  question  is  or  the  third  read- 
ing  of  the  joint  resolution. 

The  joint  resolution  was  ordered  to  a 
third  reading,  and  was  read  the  third 
time. 

Mr  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  may  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  the  House 
joint  resolution. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 
The      PRESIDING      OFFICER     The 
joint   resolution   having   been   read  the 
third    time,    the   question    is.   Shall  the 
joint  resolution  pa.ss? 

On  this  question  the  yeas  and  nays 
have  been  ordered;  and  the  clerk  will 
call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 
Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  announce  that 
the  Senat<:)r  from  South  Carolina  [Mr. 
Johnston  1  and  the  Senator  from  Geor- 
gia I  Mr.  TalmadceI  are  absent  on  offi- 
cial business. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
New  Mexico  '  Mr.  Anderson  1  and  the 
Senator  from  Ma.ssachusetts  (Mr.  Krs- 
nedyI  are  absent  becau.se  of  Illness. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Nevada  I  Mr.  Cannon  1  the  Senator 
from  Penn.sylvania  I  Mr.  ClarkI,  the 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  IMr.  Edmond- 
sonI,  the  Senator  from  Missouri  (Mr. 
Symington],  and  the  Senator  from 
Texas  I  Mr  YARBuRoronl  are  necessarily 
absent. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  New  Mex- 
ico IMr.  Anderson!,  the  S-nator  from 
Nevada  '  Mr.  Cannon  1.  the  Senator  from 
Oklahoma  IMr.  EdmondsonI.  the  Sena- 
tor from  South  Carolina  IMr.  John- 
ston!, the  Senator  from  MassachusetU 
IMr.  Kennedy!,  the  Senator  from  Mis- 
.souri  ;  Mr.  Symington  1 ,  the  Senator  from 
Georgia  IMr.  TalmadgeI.  the  Senator 
from  Texas  Mr  YARBORorGH !  and  the 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  '  Mr.  ClarxI 
would  each  vote  "yea." 

Mr.  KUCHKL.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  I  Mr.  Sconl 
IS  nece.ssarily  absent  and,  if  pre.sent  and 
voting,  would  vote  "yea." 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  88. 
nays  2,  as  follows: 

[Nu  5'20  Leg  1 
YE.AS— 88 


Long.  La. 

•"*"  Ii4agnuson 

yocB  Mansfield 

Pulbrlght  McCarthy 

Ooidwater  JJ^ciellan 

Oore  McOee 

Bar^  McGovern 

S'^n/n  Mclntyre 

^y°    w.r.pr  McNamara 

Hill.  Met  calf 

^"'•fl^a  Miller 

Hun^.phrey  ^ 
Inouye 

f?^"  M^ndt 

"^     Han   NC  Muskle 

San.^daho  Nelson 

Sung  Neuberger 

5    llr  I'll --t  ore 

Long,  MO  P^'l 

NAYS— 2 

Grucnlng  Morse 

NOT  VOTING— 10 
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Prouty 

Proxmlre 

Randolph 

Rlblcofl 

Robertson 

Russell 

Salinger 

Saltonstall 

Simpson 

Smathera 

Smith 

Sparkman 

Stennls 

Thurmond 

Tower 

Walters 

Williams,  N.J. 

Williams.  Del. 

Young.  N.  Dak. 

Young,  Ohio 


Anderson 
Can r on 

GarK 
Edmondson 


.lohnston 
Kennedy 
Scott 
Svmlngton 


Talmadge 
Yarborough 


LEASING  OF  REAL  PROPERTY  BY 
POSTMASTER  GENERAL 
Mr.  McNAMARA.    Mr.  President,  I  ask 
the  Chair  to  lay  before  the  Senate  a  mes- 
sage from  the  House  on  H.R.  9653. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  a  message  from  the 
House  of  Representatives  announcing  its 
disagreement  to  the  amendment  of  the 
Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R.  9653)  to  extend 
the  authority  of  the  Postmaster  General 
to  enter  into  leases  of  real  property  for 
periods  not  exceeding  30  years,  and  for 
other  purposes,  and  requesting  a  confer- 
ence with  the  Senate  on  the  disagreeing 
votes  of  the  two  Houses  thereon. 

Mr.   McNAMARA.     I  move   that   the 
Senate  insist  upon  its  amendment. 

The     PRESIDING     OFFICER.       The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of 
the  Senator  from  Michigan. 
The  motion  was  agreed  to. 


tlce  Washington,  D.C.,  transmitting,  pursu- 
ant "to  law,  a  report  of  that  corporation,  for 
the  fiscal  year  1963  (with  an  accompanying 
report);  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
SUSPENSION  OF  Deportation  of  Aliens— 

Withdrawal  op  Name 
A  letter  from  the  Conunlssioner.  Immigra- 
tion and  Naturalization  Service,  Department 
of  Justice,  withdrawing  the  name  of  David 
Yang  from  a  report  relating  to  aliens  whose 
deportation  has  been  suspended,  transmitted 
to  the  Senate  on  July  1.  1964;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary. 


AUcen 

AUott 

Bartlelt 

B»yh 

BeaU 

Beni'.ett 

Bible 

Boggs 


Brewster 
Burdlck 
Bvrd  Va 
Byrd.  W.  Va 
Carlson 
Case 
Church 
Cooper 


Cotton 

Curtis 

Dlrksen 

Dodd 

Domlnlck 

Douglas 

Eastland 

Ellender 


So  the  joint  resolution  (H.J.  Res.  1145) 
was  passed  as  follows : 

Whereas  naval  units  of  the  Communist 
rPi7>me  m  Vietnam,  in  violation  of  the  prin- 
cSs  of  the  Charter  of  the  United  Nations 
;.d  of  international  law.  have  deliberately 
ar'd  rei^eatedlv  attacked  United  Stetes  nava 
ve^se's'  lawfully  present  in  International 
,-,,tprs  and  have  thereby  created  a  serious 
threat  to  international  peace;  and 

Whereas  these  attacks  are  part  of  a  delib- 
erate and  systematic  campaign  of  aggression 
that  the  Communist  regime  In  North  Viet- 
nam has  been  waging  against  Its  neighbors 
and  the  nations  Joined  with  them  In  the  col- 
lective defense  of  their  freedom;  and 

Where.ts  the  United  States  Is  assisting  the 
neoples  of  southeast  Asia  to  protect  their 
freedom  and  has  no  territorial,  military  or 
political  ambitions  in  that  area,  but  desires 
only  that  tliese  peoples  should  be  left  In 
peace  to  work  out  their  own  destinies  In  their 
own  way    Now.  therefore,  be  It 

Ri-solrcd  bij  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
reoentativrs  of  the  United  States  of  America 
m  Congr.ss  assembled.  That  the  Congress 
approves  and  supports  the  determination  of 
the  Pre.sident.  as  Commander  In  Chief,  to 
lAke  all  necessarv  measures  to  repel  any 
armed  atuick  against  the  forces  of  the  United 
Swtes  and  to  prevent  further  aggression. 

Sec    2    The  United  States  regards  as  vital 
to  Us  national  Interest  and  to  world  peace 
the  muntenance  of  international  peace  and 
security  in  f;outheast  Asia.     Consonant  with 
the  Constitution  of   the  United  States  and 
the  Charter  of   the  United  Nations  and  in 
accordance   with    its   obligations   under   the 
Southea.st  Asia  Collective  Defense  Treaty,  the 
Unltetl  States  is.  therefore,  prepared,  as  the 
President  determines,  to  take  all  necessary 
steps    including  the  use  of  armed  force,  to 
a-ss'.st  any  member  or  protocol  state  of  the 
Southeast  Asia  Collective  Defense  Treaty  re- 
questing a.ssistance  In  defense  of  Its  freedom. 
Sec    3    This  resolution  shall  expire  when 
the  President  shall  determine  that  the  peace 
and  seciirity  of  the  area  is  reasonably  assured 
by  international  conditions  created  by  action 
of  the  United  Nations  or  otherwise,  except 
that  it  may  be  terminated  earlier  by  concur- 
rent resolution  of  the  Congress. 

Tlie  preamble  was  agreed  to. 

Mr  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  189  be  indefinitely  postponed. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 


TRANSACTION  OF  ROUTINE 
BUSINESS 
By  unanimous  consent,  the  following 
routine  business  was  transacted: 

MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 
A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr.  Bartlett    one  of  its 
rea-ding    clerks,    announced    that    the 
House  had  agreed  to  the  report  of  the 
committee  of  conference  on  the  disagree- 
ing  votes   of   the   two   Houses   on   the 
amendment  of  the  House  to  the  bill  (S. 
1057)  to  promote  the  cause  of  criminal 
justice  by  providing  for  the  representa- 
tion of  defendants  who  are  financially 
unable  to  obtain  an  adequate  defense  m 
criminal  cases  in  the  courts  of  the  Umted 
States. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore laid  before  the  Senate  the  following 
letters,  which  were  referred  as  indicated: 

AMENDMENT  OF  FEDERAL  CROP  INSURANCE  ACT 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture, 
transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation  to 
amend  the  Federal  Crop  Insurance  Act,  as 
amended  (with  an  accompanying  paper);  to 
the  Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry. 

REPORT  ON  MILIT.ARY  CONSTRUCTION,  AK  NA- 
TIONAL Guard 
A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  (Properties  and  Installa- 
tions), transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  a  re- 
port on  military  construction.  Air  Na  lonaJ 
Guard  (with  an  accompanying  report) ;  to  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

DISPOSAL    or    CHROMIUM    METAL.    ACTO    GRADE 

Fluorspar,  and  Silicon  Carbide  From  the 

SUPPLEMENTAL   STOCKPILE 

A  letter  from  the  Administrator,  General 
Services  Administration.  Washington.  DC. 
transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation 
to  authorize  the  disposal  of  chromium  metal. 
a^ld  grade  fluorspar,  and  silicon  carbide  from 
the  supplemental  stockpile  (with  an  accom- 
panying paper ) ;  to  the  committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

Report  of  Directors  of  Federal  Prison  In- 
dustries,   Inc. 

A  letter  from  the  Commissioner,  Federal 
Prison  Industries,  Inc.,  Department  of  Jus- 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES 

The  following  reports  of  committees 
were  submitted : 

By  Mr   BAYH.  from  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary,  without  amendment. 

S  1045.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Gene 
vleve01sen(Rept.No,  1332); 

S  2458.  A   bill   for  the  relief  of  Llojd   K.. 

^7%Tl'-^S{  \o?Vhe    relief   of   Fred    E. 

^Tr^?:?1-  An'aA^Vor  the  relief  of  Frank 
Mramor  (Rept.No.  1337);  and 

H.R.6883.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  the  es- 
tate of  Eileen  G.  Foster  (Kept.  No.  1338) . 

By  Mr   BAYH   from  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary,  with  an  amendment: 

S  2133.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Ma j.  Raj 
mond  G.  Clark,  Jr.  (Rept.  No.  1336);  and 

S.  2672.  A  biil  for  the  relief  of  Robert  L. 
Wolverton  (Rept.  No.  1335) . 

Bv  Mr    EASTLAND,   from  the  Committee 
on   the   Judiciary,   ^^^hout   amendment. 

S  2271,  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Shu  Hslen 
Chang  (Rept.  No.  1341);  and 

S  2790.  A    bill    for    the    relief    of    Charles 
Chung   Chi   Lee   and   Julia   Lee    (Rept.   No. 

1  ^42  1 

Bv  Mr  EASTLAND,  from  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary,  with  an  amendment. 

S.  2678.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Victor 
M.  Ubieta  (Rept.  No.  1343) . 

By  Mr  EASTLAND,  from  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary,  with  amendments: 

S  2759.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Kim  Sook 
Hee  and  Kim  Lou  (Rept.  No.  1344) . 

By  Mr  STENNIS,  from  the  Conunlttee 
on    Appropriations,   with   amendments: 

HR  11369.  An  act  making  appropriations 
for  mUitary  construction  for  the  Department 
of  Defense  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30,  1965,  and  for  other  purposes   (Rept.  No. 

1339) 

Bv  Mr  BIBLE,  from  the  Committee  on 
the  District  of  Columbia,  without   amend- 

"?2944  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  the  Greater 
Southeast  community  Hospital  Foundation, 
Inc   (Rept.  No.  1345) ; 

TTR  q975    An   act   to   exempt   from   taxa- 
tlo^'lerSn  property  o^^he  National  Trus 
for  Historic  Preservation  In  the  United  States 
in    the    District    of    Columbia     (Kept.    No. 

'^H  R.  iSz'^lS.  An  act  relating  to  stick  leave 
benefits  for  officers  and  members  of  the  Met- 
ropolitan Police  force  of  the  District  of 
Columbia,  the  United  States  Park  Police 
force     ank    the    White    House    Police    force 

^^Br»to^°McINTYRE,  from  the  Committee  on 
thf  oStrlct  of  Columbia,  without  amend- 

^TTR  6128  An  act  to  amend  section  15  of 
thfLiff  Insurance  Act  to  P-mlt  any  stock 
life  insurance  company  In  ^he  District  oi 
Columbia  to  maintain  its  record  of  stock- 
So  dSs  at  It^  principal  place  of  business  m 
the  District  of  Columbia  or  at  tb*  °®^  °J 
its  deslenated  stock  transfer  agent  In  the 
mstrl^t  of  Columbia,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses (Rept.No.  1348). 
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DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE 
AND  RELATED  AGENCIES  APPRO- 
PRIATION BILL.  1965— REPORT  OF 
A  COMMITTEE  (S.  REPT.  NO.  1331) 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr  President,  on  be- 
half of  the  Cotiimiltee  on  Appropria- 
tions. I  send  forward  a  favorable  report 
on  H.R.  11202.  which  i.s  the  annual  ap- 
propriation bill  for  the  I>'partment  of 
Agriculture  and  related  agencies  We 
recommend  that  the  bill  be  passed  with 
various  amendments  which  we  recom- 
mend. 

Mr.  President.  I  also  send  forward  an 
extensive  report  for  printing  May  I 
say  to  the  majority  leader  that  the  very 
voluminoiis  rep<irt  of  heariners  on  the 
bill  has  been  printed  and  is  available. 
The  Committee  will  be  ready  to  take  up 
the  bill  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  at  such 
time  as  the  majority  leader  may  indi- 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Mr  S.\i.- 
iNGER  In  the  chair).  The  report  will  be 
received  and  the  bill  will  be  placed  on 
the  calendar. 


REPORT  ENTITLED  -INTERSTATE 
TRAFFIC  IN  MAIL-ORDER  FIRE- 
ARMS'—REPORT OF  A  COMMIT- 
TEE—INDIVIDUAL VIEWS  (3. 
REPT.  NO.   134a I 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  from  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary  I  submit  a 
report  entitled  "Interstate  TraflBc  in  Mall 
Order  Firearms"  pursuant  to  Senate 
Resolution  274.  88th  Congress,  3d  ses- 
sion, together  with  the  individual  views 
of  the  Senator  from  Michigan  [Mr. 
HartI. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  re- 
port, together  with  the  individual  views. 
be  printed. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Without 
objection,  the  report  will  be  received  and 
printed,  as  requesttxl  by  the  Senator 
from  Connecticut 


BILI^  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTION 
INTRODUCED 

Bills  and  a  joint  resolution  were  In- 
troduced, read  the  first  time  and,  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  second  time, 
and  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  KEATTNO: 
S.  3089.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Dr    Harou- 
tun  M.  Bablglan;    to   the  CommUtee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By   Mr.   KEATING    i  by   request): 
S.  3090.  A  bill   for  the  relief  of  Dr    Orhan 
Kutlu;   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  KEATINO 
S.  3091.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Shablr  Ah- 
mad Kahn;   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  BAYH 
8.3093.  A  bill  to  amend  chapter  37  of  title 
38.  United  States  Code,  in  order  to  make  the 
widows  of  certain  peacetime  veterans  el;i<ible 
for  loana  under  such  chapter:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Labor  and   Public  Welfare 

By  Mr.  LONG  of  Missouri  i  for  himself 
and  Mr.  Salinger  i  : 
8.3093.  A  bin  to  provide  for  the  erec- 
tion of  a  monument  on  Alcatraz  Island  to 
commemorate  the  founding  of  the  United 
Nations  in  San  Francisco.  Calif  .  In  1945.  and 
to  serve  as  a  symbol  of  peace:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs 


I  .See  the  remarks  of  Mr    Lono  of  Missouri 
when    lie    intr^xluced    the   above    bill,    which 
appear  under   a   separate   heading.) 
By   Mr    JACKSON: 

S.  3094    A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Jen  Cheng 
Shao;    to  the   Committee   on   the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr    WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey: 

S.  3095    A    bill    for    the    relief    of    Stev.m 
AkiKS,    his    wife     Rozallja    Akocs,    and    their 
children.   Curlofi   Akocs   and   Jor^e   Aktxrs,    to 
the  Committee  on    the  Judiciary 
By   Mr    CHURCH 

HJ  Res  190  Joint  resolution  providing 
f'jr  ,i  study  and  report  to  Congress  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  concerning  the 
silver  policy  of  the  United  States;  to  the 
Committee    on    Banking   and    Currency. 

I  See  the  remarks  of  Mr  Chtrch  when  he 
Intnxluced  the  above  Joint  resolution,  which 
appear  under  a  separate  head;ng.) 


MONUMENT  TO  COMMEMORATE 
THE  FOUNDING  OF  THE  UNITED 
NATIONS  ON  ALCATRAZ  ISLAND. 
CAIJF. 

Mr  LONG  of  Missouri.  Mr.  President, 
on  Monday  of  this  week  I  had  the  privi- 
lege and  honor  of  film::  with  the  Con- 
u'ress  the  final  report  of  the  Commi.sMon 
on  the  Disposition  of  Alcatra/.  Island. 
The  Comnii.ssion.  established  by  Public 
Law  88-1:J8  a.s  aniendfd  by  Public  Law 
8&-226.  made  several  recommendations 
in  its  report  as  to  how  best  Alcatraz 
Lsland  might  be  utilized. 

Today,  I  have  the  privilege  of  intro- 
ducing on  beiialf  of  myself  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  California  'Mr.  S.^linc.er'  leg- 
i.->latlon  in  this  august  body  to  implement 
the  recommendations  of  the  Commission. 
Representative  Jeffrey  Coiiel.xn.  of 
California,  is  introducing  similar  legis- 
lation m  the  House  of  Representatives 
ttiday. 

The  primary  purpose  of  this  bill  is  to 
provide  for  the  erection  of  a  monument 
on  Alcatraz  Lsland  to  commemoratf  the 
founding  of  the  United  Nations  in  San 
PVancisco.  Calif  .  in  1945.  and  to  st-rve  as 
it  .symbol  of  peacf 

To  achieve  thi.s  noble  objective,  this 
bill  would  establish  a  commi.ssion  to  be 
known  as  the  United  Nations  Monument 
Commission.  The  Commi.ssion  s  func- 
tion would  be  U)  develop  and  execute 
suitable  plans  for  the  erection  of  the 
monument  Moreover,  the  international 
architectural  competition,  designed  to  se- 
lect the  most  suitable  monument  for 
erection  on  the  island,  will  be  under  the 
general  supervision  of  the  Commission, 
as  will  be  the  demolition  and  removal  of 
the  present  structures  on  the  island  and 
tlie  building  of  the  monument 

Although  all  costs  incurred  in  the  dem- 
olition and  building  aspects  on  the  is- 
land are  to  be  borni'  by  the  San  Francis- 
co Chapter  of  the  American  Association 
for  the  United  Nations,  rather  than  the 
Federal  Government,  the  prop<ised  legis- 
lation provides  for  the  Commission,  in 
consultation  and  cooperation  with  the 
Siecretary  of  Interior,  to  oversee  activi- 
ties on  Alcatraz  The  National  Park 
Service  is  charged  with  administering, 
protecting,  and  deviloping  the  monu- 
ment after  it  is  built. 

Provision  Ls  also  made  in  this  proposal 
for  utilization  of  part  of  the  island  by 
the  State  of  California  for  public  pur- 
poses, compatible  with  the  i)rimary  use 


of  the  island.  Furthermore,  if.  ^iyjj^ 
the  next  5  years,  the  monument  U  nw 
begun  and  the  Commission  has  notc«rt^ 
fied  to  the  Secretary-  of  Int<^rior  thatsuf* 
ficient  funds  are  available  to  complete 
the  monument,  the  authority  granted  in 
this  legislation  shall  cease. 

Mr.  President,  this  legLslation  will  hon- 
or a  noble  and  eternal  desire  of  man-^ 
the  desire  to  live  out  his  life  m  peace  and 
tranquillity.  The  United  Nations  found- 
ed almost  25  years  ago  in  San  Francisco 
IS  dedicated  to  the  perpetuation  of  world 
neace  and  brotherhood.  This  monu- 
ment,  upon  completion,  will  stand  as  i 
symbol  of  all  peoples"  wishes  that  the 
United  Nations  not  fail  in  its  ennobUnc 
goal  and  that  world  peace  become  a 
reality. 

Therefore.  Mr.  President,  for  myself 
and  the  junior  Senator  from  California 
Mr.  S.MiNGERl  I  introduce  for  appropri- 
ate reference  a  bill  "to  provide  for  the 
erection  of  a  monument  on  Alcatraz  Is- 
land to  commemorate  the  founding  of 
the  United  Nations  in  San  Francisco, 
Calif.,  in  1945.  and  to  serve  as  a  symbol 
of  peace." 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred. 

The  bill  'S.  3093  >  to  provide  for  the 
erection  of  a  monument  on  Alcatraz  Is- 
land to  commemorate  the  founding  of 
the  United  Nations  in  San  Francisco. 
Calif.,  in  1945,  and  to  ser\'e  as  a  symbol 
of  peace,  introduced  by  Mr.  Long  of  Mis- 
souri I  for  himself  and  Mr.  S.\lingir', 
was  received,  read  twice  by  its  title,  and 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs. 


STTDY   AND   REPORT   CONCERNING 

THE     SILVER      POLICY      OF     THE 

UNITED  STATES 

Mr  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  my 
friend  and  colleague  in  the  House  of 
Representatives.  Cumpton  White,  who 
repre.senLs  the  congressional  district 
which  is  the  Nation's  leader  in  silver  pro- 
duction, has  introduced  in  that  body  a 
joint  resolution  directing  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  to  make  a  special  study 
of  the  silver  policy  of  the  United  States, 

Mr.  President.  I  think  the  Introduc- 
tion of  lliis  joint  resolution  shows  com- 
mendable foresight  and  .sound  jud.gment 
I  wish  to  give  all  possible  support  to  Rep- 
resentative White's  timely  effort  to  per- 
suade the  Treasury  to  come  to  grips  with 
this  problem.  Accordingly  I  introduce, 
for  appropriate  reference,  a  companion 
joint  re.solution  to  the  one  now  pending 
in  the  House. 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  joint 
resolution  will  be  received  and  appro- 
pviately  referred. 

The  joint  resolution  iS.J.  Res.  190' 
providing  for  a  study  and  report  to  Con- 
gress by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
concerning  the  silver  policy  of  the  United 
States,  introduced  by  Mr.  Church,  was 
received,  read  twice  by  its  title,  and  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency 

CHANGE  OF  REFERENCE 
Mr.  HRUSKA.     Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Committee 


V,    indiciary  be  discharged  from  fi^- 

on  the  •J^f;^J^^on  of  S.  284.  a  bill  for  the 
^er  considerauon  o  ^^^  ^^^^^  ^^ 

^^fr.  LOOP  and  that  it  be  referred  to 

^'' r^mmiSe  on  Foreign  Relations. 
the  committee  o  ^^^  ^^^_ 

^"'"'inSs  that  this  bUl  deals  with 
^ttee  i"f;^^o7an  annuity  under  the 

^'^  fJn  service  retirement  system  and 
Foreign  service         ^^         ittee  on  For- 

'''''  S^lattofrhas  handled  simUar  bills. 
eign  R*l^"°'];  such  action  was  made  in 
•'  ^'''nSiJ  by  the  Foreign  Relations 
?'  mSti  of  a  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mrs 
SLn  l^'SIe  the  widow  of  a  vice  consul 
m  the  State  Department. 

Without  in  anv  way  prejudicing  the 
.,SSn  of  the  committee  on  the  Ju- 
Sr  tho  committee  in  Uiis  Instance 
^  ?v  s  that  this  bill  should  be  processed 
h!  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee  and. 

Jerefore.  requests  '"I'^^Ti^M      ""' 
ferral  to  that  committee  of  S.  284. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 


AMENDMENT      OF      FOREIGN      AS- 
SISTANCE  ACT  OP    1961-AMEND- 
MENT       AMENDMENT     NO.     1204) 
Mr   DODD.     Mr.  President.  I  submit 
an  amendment  which  I  intend  to  pro- 
pose to  amendment  No.  1191.  submitted 
bTthe  Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Dirk- 
sEN  1 .  and  I  ask  that  it  be  printed  and  Ue 
on  the  table.  _ 

This  amendment  can  be  explamed  very 

simply.  .  . 

Senator  Dirksens  provision  would  stay 
court  action  until  the  end  of  the  second 
re'-ular  session  of  the  legislature  which 
begins  after  the  date  of  enactment.  My 
amendment  would  change  this  by  pro- 
viding that  the  stay  shall  be  in  effect 
only  until  the  end  of  the  first  regxUar 
session  of  the  legislature  following  the 
date  of  enactment. 

I  am  in  substantial  agreement  with 
the  pun>ose  of  the  distinguished  minor- 
ity leader.  But  I  think  his  amendment 
goes  too  far.  for  it  could  delay  by  as 
much  as  4  years  the  reapportionment  of 
State  legislatures. 

At  the  time  Senator  Dirksen's  original 
proposal  was  considered  by  the  Judiciary 
Committ^^e  I  stated  that  while  I  was  in 
general  ai^reement  with  it.  I  thought  the 
time  element  involved  was  too  long,  and 
I  resei-ved  the  right  to  offer  a  modifying 
amendment. 

There  is  no  question  that  many  of  our 
Statp  legislatures,  including  the  Con- 
necticut General  Assembly,  have  for 
manv  decades  been  grossly  misappor- 
tioned,  to  such  an  extent  that  rural  areas 
have  been  vastly  overrepresented  and 
urban  areas  gravely  underrepresented. 

There  is  also  no  question  about  the 
fact  that  in  the  past  these  State  legis- 
latures have  been  steadfast  and  obdurate 
m  their  refusal  to  reform  themselves  and 
that  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
has  failed  consistently  in  its  responsi- 
bility in  this  area,  thus  leaving  the  long- 
delayed  solution  finally  to  fall  into  the 
hands  of  the  Federal  judiciary. 

Granting  all  this,  and  understanding 
the  compelling  need  for  reform.  I  still 
feel  that  the  Federal  Judiciary  haa  re- 


acted to  an  excess  of  inaction  with  an 
excess  of  haste. 

I  do  not  believe  that  the  entire  politi- 
cal structure  of  many  States  should  be 
suddenly  overhauled  by  judicial  flat. 

I  think  it  is  unnecessary  and  unseemly 
to  have  State  legislatures  hastily  sum- 
moned by  court  orders  with  their  powers 
and  duration  arbitrarily  fixed. 

I  think  it  is  unnecessary  and  unseemly 
for  the  courts  to  require  that  problems 
which  have  been  building  for  almost  two 
centuries,  and  which  involve  the  very 
pollUcal  fabric  of  our  State  governments. 
must  be  resolved  in  a  few  days  or  weeks. 
When  I  see  State  constitutions  being 
overturned,  reapportionment  actions  of 
State  legislatures  being  summarily  re- 
jected, referendums  of  the  whole  people 
of  a  State  being  perfunctorily  set  aside— 
I  am  compelled  to  feel  that  prudence 
and  reason  require  that  the  Congress  be 
given  time  to  look  this  over  with  a  view- 
to  a  possible  constitutional  amendment, 
and  that  our  Governors  and  State  legis- 
latures be   given   time   to   act   on   this 
fundamental  question  with  some  delib- 
eration.    And  by   some   deliberation   I 
mean  with  at  least  that  amount  of  time 
afforded  by  one  normal  session  of  the 
legislature.  ^    . 

The  process  by  which  States  redesign 
their  systems  of  representative  govern- 
ment should  at  least  be  an  orderly  proc- 
ess What  we  have  instead  under  some 
of  these  court  orders  is  an  almost  frantic 
haste  and  confusion. 

In  Connecticut  the  court  order  requir- 
ing reapportionment  was  one  which  the 
Governor,  motivated  by  complete  good- 
will and  by  a  deep-seated  desire  for  re- 
form, nevertheless  considered  impossible 
to  comply  with.  He  appeared  before  the 
court  and  petitioned  the  court  personally 
and  got  a  relaxation  of  the  decree  so  that 
the  Connecticut  General  Assembly  might 
proceed  with  some  sense  of  order. 
Other     States     have     not     been     so 

fortunate.  ^^  ^         ,„, 

Just  as  I  do  not  believe  that  needed 
reapportionment  should  be  frustrated  by 
long  delay,  neither  do  I  believe  that  our 
Governors  and  State  legislators  should 
be  forced  to  jump  through  hoops  like 
college  freshmen  at  a  fraternity  hazing. 
I  believe  that  the  form  by  which  free 
government  reaches  its  decisions  is  often 
as  important,  and  sometimes  more  im- 
portant,  than  the   substance   of   those 

decisions.  ^       u„c</. 

Therefore.  I  am  in  agreement  on  basic 
principles  with  the  minority  leader.  Sen- 
ator DniKSEN. 

We  disagree,  however,  on  the  amount 
of  time  which  constitutes  a  sufficient 
nerlod  of  deliberation  by  State  legisla- 
tures. I  think  that  the  old  Phrase 
"Justice  delayed  is  justice  denied,  has 
some  application  here.  One  regular  ses- 
sion of  the  legislature  should  provide  a 
sufficient  amount  of  time  to  redesign  the 
electoral  districts  of  a  State. 

In  closing,  let  me  point  out  that  there 
is  no  one  who  believes  more  strongly  than 
I  In  the  need  for  reapportionment  of  our 
State  legislatures  in  order  to  bring  them 
more  closely  in  harmony  with  the  prin- 
ciple of  equality  of  representation. 

I  do  believe,  however,  that  a  reason- 
able amount  of  time  should  be  given  to 


our  State  legislatures  to  comply,  in  the 
best  tradition  of  their  own  deUberative 
processes,  with  Supreme  Court  rulings 
and  lower  court  orders. 

In  view  of  the  fundamental  nature  of 
the  reforms  being  sought,  and  the  mul- 
tiplicity of  factors  that  must  be  con- 
sidered in  the  solution,  I  think  it  is 
sensible  and  reasonable  to  allow  our  State 
governments  one  regular  legislative  ses- 
sion to  accomplish  these  needed  and  long 
overdue  reforms.  ^      ^     ^, 

My  amendment  would  see  that  justice 
Is  done  without  having  justice  unduly 

delayed.  „     ^, 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  received,  printed,  and 
lie  on  the  table. 


FEDERAL    REINSURANCE    OF    PRI- 
VATE PENSION  PLANS  ACT— ADDI- 
TIONAL COSPONSORS  OF  BILL 
Under  authority  of  the  order  of  the 
Senate  of  August  3,  1964,  the  names  of 
Mr   Bartlett,  Mr.  Hart,  and  Mr.  Ran- 
dolph were  added  as  additional  cospon- 
sors  of  the  bill  (S.  3071)  to  establish  a 
self-supporting  Federal  reinsurance  pro- 
gram to  protect  employees  in  the  en- 
joyment of  certain  rights  under  private 
pension  plans,  introduced  by  Mr.  Hartke 
on  August  3,  1964. 


INCORPORATION      OF      AMERICAN 
ACADEMY  OF  ACTUARIES— ADDI- 
TIONAL COSPONSOR  OF  BILL 
Mr  KEATING.    Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  piy  name  may 
be  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  the  bill  (S. 
3027)  to  incorporate  the  American  Acad- 
emy of  Actuaries,  introduced  by  the  Sen- 
ator from  Connecticut  (for  himself  and 
other  Senators)  on  July  24,  1964. 

The    PRESIDING    OFFICER.     With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


AMENDMENT  OF  FOREIGN  ASSIST- 
ANCE ACT— ADDTTIONAL  COSPON- 
SOR OP  AMENDMENT  NO.  1191. 
Mr.   MANSFIELD.     Mr.   President,   I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  name 
of  the   senior   Senator   from  Arkansas 
[Mr  McClellan]  be  added  as  a  cospon- 
sor of  the  amendment  (No.  1191).  In- 
tended to  be  proposed  by  the  Senator 
from  aiinois  [Mr.  Dirksen]  to  the  bill 
(HR  11380)  to  amend  further  the  For- 
eign Assistance  Act  of  1961,  as  amended, 
and  for  other  purposes.    This  amend- 
ment was  submitted  by  the  Senator  from 
lUinois  on  Wednesday,  August  5.  and 
provides  for  a  temporary  stay  of  pro- 
ceedings in  any  action  for  the  reappor- 
tionment  of  any  State  legislative  body. 

The    PRESIDING    OFFICER.     With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


THE 


FREIGHT-CAR     SHORTAGE- 
MYTH  OR   REALITY? 


Mr  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  the  Au- 
gust 6  issue  of  the  Journal  of  Commerce 
contains  an  article  which  provides  a 
calm,  dispassionate,  and  reassuring  anal- 
ysis of  the  problem  of  freight-car  short- 
ages. 
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Its  author.  Ben  Kelley.  an  experienced 
and  able  observer  of  the  transportation 
scene,  lays  to  rest  many  of  the  myths 
which  have  persistently  clung  to  thLs 
matter.  He  specifically  points  out  that 
the  demand  for  boxcars  so  far  this  year 
had  fallen  considerably  short  of  the 
number  of  cars  supplied  by  the  railroads 
last  year  on  a  sustained  basis  over  a  pe- 
riod of  many  weeks,  and  that  fears  of  a 
serious  shortage  may  be  exaggerated . 

The  article  is  of  special  interest,  be- 
cause legislation  which  unfortunately  Ls 
linked  with  the  problem  is  now  pending 
in  the  Senate  The  b:ll.  S.  1063.  would 
give  the  Interstatt^  Commerce  Commis- 
sion greater  power  to  fix  freight-car 
rental  rates  My  own  views  are  set  forth 
in  the  minority  views  on  the  bill. 

However,  as  the  article  implies,  the  dis- 
pute over  th's  proposed  legislation  has 
prevented  those  concerned  with  the 
problems  from  focusiny  their  attention 
on  other,  more  important  aspects  of  the 
freight-car  supply  situation,  including 
such  things  as  Government  movements 
of  stored  grain  from  warehouses  U:>  ports 
and  elevators  at  the  height  of  an  un- 
usually good  crop  season. 

I  hope  the  day  will  soon  come  when 
those  concerned  will  lay  aside  their  fixed 
positions  on  per  d:em  letv.slation.  and  will 
sit  down  to  deal  frankly  and  construc- 
tively with  the  whole  freight-car  supply 
question. 

I  ask  that  this  article  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  a  part  of  my  remarks 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recorfi. 
as  follows: 

FxAKa  or   Prxicht-Car   S»ort.*ge    Mat    Have 
Beev   Overstvted 

(By  Ben   Kelley  i 

Washtnoton.  A'lKuat  5 — Say  "frelRht-car 
shortage"  to  Just  about  any  regular  user  of 
the  railroads  and  he'll  turn  white,  start 
trembling,  and  beg  you  to  change  the  subject. 

It's  an  almost  built-in  reflex,  instilled  In 
volume  rail  shippers  by  years  of  shouting 
about  boxcar  deflcitf^.  levcislatlve  and  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission  pronounce- 
ments and,  most  Important,  some  pretty 
halr-ralslng  experiences  with  rail  equipment 
deficiencies. 

The  reflex  Is  operating  again  thl-s  year,  as 
it  almost  always  does  around  grain  err  p 
time,  because  of  solemn  declarations  by  lead- 
ing Senators  and  the  ICC  that  the  rail 
freight  car  shortage  problem  Is  worse  than 
ever,  with  no  si^ns  of  currection  !n  sight 

ICC  recently  Issued  a  report  of  Ita  Initial 
inveatlgatlon  of  the  car  situation,  and  Its 
outlook  was  gloomy  Indeed  On  Its  heels 
came  a  statement  by  Senator  Warren  Mac- 
NT7SON,  Democrat,  of  Washington,  chairman 
of  the  Senate  Commerce  Committee,  warn- 
ing that  this  year  may  see  the  worst  rail 
boxcar  shortage  in  the  Nation's  history. 

BILL  REPORTED 

Senator  Maonuson's  statement  accompa- 
nied the  release  of  hl.s  committee's  favorable 
report  of  8.  1063.  a  bill  affecting  rail  Intra- 
Industry  car  rental  levels.  Not  altogether 
justifiably,  this  legislation  has  become  In- 
extricably a  part  of  debate  over  the  rail 
car  shortage  situation  Senate  action  on  the 
blU  la  not  expected  before  next  week. 

Aside  from  issuing  one  background  state- 
ment on  boxcar  supply  levels  and  demands, 
the  railroad  Industry  as  a  whole  has  kept 
sUent  in  the  face  of  current  ICC  and  sena- 
torial criticism  But  Industry  carloadlng 
figures,  and  computations  based  on  them. 
seem  to  support  the  proposition  that  unless 


circumstances  change  radically,  the  Nation 
Is  not  m  for  the  worst  boxcar  shortage  In 
Its  history,  as  feared  by  Senator  Magnl-son. 
I.Mr  for  that  mattpr  l.s  it  in  '  r  aiiv  kind  (..f 
serious  rail  equipment  deficit  this  year. 

Among  other  things,  the  figures  show  that 
the  railroads  are  able,  under  the  most  severe 
pressure,  to  sustain  boxcar  loading  levels 
far  higher  than  those  being  currently  de- 
manded of  them  by  seasonal  grain  crop 
movenienis 

An  examination  of  adjusted  figures  for  the 
first  2H  weeks  of  1963.  for  Instance,  shows 
that  during  that  period  the  railroads  han- 
dled an  average  of  203,555  carloads  of  boxcar 
traffic  per  week,  ranging  from  a  high  of 
219.990  to  a  low  of  184.472  boxcars. 

At  their  heaviest  ilcinand  {xilnt  In  1963. 
the  railr  Kids  ha.-.dled  a  peak  "f  231  li)5  loads 
of  b.ixcar  traffic,  and  fi-r  8  weeks  su.sl-tlncd  a 
lev*:  of  roughly  224.500  carloads  of  this 
freight. 

These  peaks  were  reached  in  the  fall  of  the 
year,  when  the  boxear  shortage  had  become 
so  acute  that  ICC  and  the  Association  of 
.American  R.ulroads  were  churning  out  emer- 
gency orders  embargoing  the  movement  of 
grain  to  glutted  ports  and  elevators,  requir- 
ing hurry-up  return  of  cniiny  b<ixcars  to 
owners,  and  urging  surplus  roads  to  send 
equipment  to  their  deficit  colleagues. 
deman'd  lighter 

These  were  trying  times  for  grain  shippers. 
ports,  the  railroads,  and  other  customers  who 
needed  but  could  not  get  boxcars  They  did 
seem  to  Illustrate,  however  that  the  carriers 
amid  under  pressure  meet  demands  for  up  to 
2"24.500  cars  a   week  on   a  sutt-ilned   basis. 

This  year's  comparable  figures,  also  ad- 
Justed,  show  that  nothing  approaching  such 
demands  have  yet  been  made  on  the  Industry, 
despite  the  fact  that  the  Nation  already  has 
wrapped  up  Its  Rrsf  major  seasonal  grain 
crop  harvest  and  Is  Into  its  second 

For  the  first  28  weeks  of  1963,  the  boxcar 
loading  high  was  219990  In  one  week,  the 
average.  203.555.  and  the  low,  184.427  cars 
The  high  does  not  nearly  approach  the  high 
for  the  siime  perlixl  of  last  year,  not  to  speak 
of  the  1964  b<.xcar  peak  or  the  sustained  8 
weeks  of  224.500  curs  per  week 

NO   TROUBLE 

While  It  seems  fair  on  the  t>asl8  of  these 
flgi.ires  to  say  that  the  railroads  are  having 
no  trouble  this  year  in  meeting  demands, 
grain  or  otherwise,  for  boxcars.  It  also  should 
be  stressed  that  there  is  a  boxcar  shoruige 
being  felt  right  now 

And.  it  can  be  expected,  there  will  always 
be  a  boxcar  shortage  of  sorts  on  the  Nation's 
railroads,  probably  even  If  the  Congress 
passes  the  pending  bill  to  give  ICC  greater 
power  over  Intralndustry  car  rental  rates. 

One  reason  for  this  Is  that  even  If  the 
railroads  have  sufficient  boxcar  equipment  on 
line  to  meet  peak-perlcxl  demands  which 
they  certainly  don  t — It  would  be  hard  to  iis- 
sure  that  this  equipment  was  always  dis- 
tributed or  placed  so  as  to  enable  consistent- 
ly expedited  and  balanced  handling  of  traffic 

Certainly  proponents  of  the  per  diem  bill 
are  correct  in  stiylng  that  under  It  ICC  could 
set  rental  rates  at  levels  Intended  to  en- 
courage deficit  roads  to  build  their  own  box- 
cars rather  than  use  the  cars  of  other  lines 
such  as  happens  when  eastern  terminal-type 
carriers  utilize  boxcars  of  the  granger  roads 
on  a  rental  basis. 

nE.Sfl.T    (Jl'ESTIONABI.E 

But  It  Is  problematical  whether  this  would 
stimulate  the  deficit  r^ads  to  accjulre  enough 
boxcars  to  meet  peak-period  demands  Very 
few  Industries  can  afford  to  equip  for  peaks, 
and  the  railroad  Industry's  regulatory  and 
flnan'Mal  p.«lMon  does  not  allow  It  to  be  one 
of  them 

Als.).  the  railroads  have  probably  less  con- 
tr'>l  over  the  peaks  and  valleys  of  their  box- 
car   traffic    than    do    other    enterprises    over 
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their  business  flows  While  many  catsaorw 
uf  railroad  freight  are  both  predlctablTiM 
balanced  Iron  and  steel  articles,  for  t 
stance,  m(jve  on  a  fairly  regular  baau  with 
plenty  of  advance  warning  for  the  carrlenZ 
the  basic  boxcar  demand  commodities  rn\ 
and  grain  products  are  neither  ' 

Crop  harvests,  for  one.  cannot  be  tchtA 
uled  by  grain  Interests  since  they  depend* 
such  unknown  elements  as  weather.  Sud 
den  volume  movements  of  stored  gralm  aM 
of  grain  products  by  Government  and  prlv»t« 
shippers  are  made  nut  with  an  eye  to  freight 
car  availability,  but  because  of  market,  prict 
and  similar  nontransp ortJition  conalden^ 
tlons  It  Is  widely  believed,  for  InsUnct 
that  last  year's  grain  car  shortage  would 
never  have  become  so  acute  had  the  Govern- 
ment refrained,  at  the  height  of  an  uniuu- 
ally  gmxl  crop  season,  from  moving  voIuq^, 
of  stored  grain  from  warehouses  to  ports  and 
elevators 

Whether  Senator  Maonishn.  ICC,  and 
others  who  fear  an  even  worse  boxcar  shon- 
age  this  year  are  Justified  is  hard  to  say.  So 
far.  however,  their  worrier  have  not  been 
borne  out.  The  first  harvests  are  completed 
and  the  boxci'r  situation  lod'Ks  t;(Kxl 


\^ETNAM  SENATE  JOINT 
RESOLUTION   189 

Mr.  BIBLE.  Mr.  President,  again  we 
are  facod  ".vilh  a  crisis  involving  Com- 
munist agKrtss'.oii — this  lime,  in  trou- 
bled suutlu-asl  Asia.  A«ain  the  United 
States  has  answrrt'd  with  firm  resolve 
and  stern  force  the  Communist  offensive 
action. 

This  is  a  time,  I  believe,  when  it  Is  our 
privilege  as  well  as  our  duty  as  C.S 
Senators  to  pltdtie  our  fuUrst  .support 
witiiout  hesitation,  to  the  President,  as 
Commander  m  Chief  of  tiie  Armed 
Forct  V 

The  United  .Stales  is  a  ^;reui  ar.d  pow- 
erful nation,  a  world  leader.  It  can  re- 
main great  and  powerful,  liowever.  only 
so  long  as  it  makes  indelibly  clear  to  the 
world  m  general,  and  to  Communist  ag- 
gressors m  particular,  that  it  will  never 
tolerate  abu.ses  of  the  kind  that  have 
been  made  upon  our  naval  ve.ssels  in  the 
Gulf  of  Tunkm. 

riu.>  does  not  mean  the  United  Stales 
can  follow  a  policy  of  passive  self- 
defense.  Force  must  be  met  with  force. 
We  must  retaliate,  as  well  as  defend  our- 
selves. 

This,  the  United  States  has  done,  un- 
der the  able  leadership  of  President 
John.son  The  Communist  regime  of 
North  Vietnam  is  now  forcefully  aware 
that  an  attack  imam.'^t  the  United  States 
will  hvuvA  swift  retaliation. 

Certainly  it  is  clear  to  the  world  that 
the  United  States  has  no  territorial  or 
political  ambit KJiis  m  .southeast  Asia. 
The  United  States  wants  only  to  protect 
the  freedoms  of  the  people  in  southeast 
Asia— to  help  insure  that  they  will  be  lei 
alone,  to  live  in  peace  and  to  freely  pur- 
sue their  own  destiny.  Communist  ag- 
gression seeks  to  thwart  this  goal.  When 
this  Communist  aggression  struck  at  the 
United  States,  the  President  had  to  make 
clear  to  foe.  as  well  as  to  friend,  that  our 
Nation  will  not  be  coerced. 

I  fully  support  the  President's  deci- 
sion. I  believe  he  had  no  choice.  Now 
he  must  know  that  in  this  time  of  crisis, 
he  has  the  unstinting  backing  of  Con- 
gress. This  is  why  I  believe  it  is  our 
duty  to  pass  the  joint  resolution  now  be- 
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.v...e  aivine  the  President  the 
Sing  and^  fhrauthority  he  vitally 
'n:^m  this  critical  time. 
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SOUTHEAST  ASIA 

.     CHURCH.     Mr.   President,   this 

j^lr.   «-""-    ,,,mn    hv    Marquis    Cnilos,  almosc  on  tne  r^oreau  pcuwio^^.  "•- 

morning's    '•Ol^^J"      i.  js  devoted  to  an  casualties,  it  became  "Truman's  war 

.•Washingtjon  calling,     is^^  ^^^^^^^  ^^  ^^  ^^^  ^9^2  campaign  and^thedis 

analysis  ol  me  lui.  h       _, ^    ^^.^  ^„^ 


Robert  A.  Taft.  minority  leader  in  the  Senate. 
gave  reluctant  assent  despite  his  strong  iso- 
lationist convictions.  It  was  a  moment  of 
patriotic  fervor  in  which  Mr.  Truman,  by  al- 
most unanimous  opinion,  emerged  as  a  strong 
and  decisive  President. 

But  that  mood  quickly  altered.  As  the 
woefully  untrained  American  troops  that 
were  rushed  from  Japan  were  pushed  back 
almost  off  the  Korean  peninsula  with  fearful 
isualties.  it  became  "Truman's  war." 
By  the  1952  campaign  and  the  disaster  re- 
sulting from  thfe  massive  Chinese  invasion, 
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As  Mr.  Prankel 


S  s.  uation  in  southeast  Asia  ^d  Xwls^thTchllf  line  of  Republican  attack, 
^u  .^nditions  which  prevailed  in  1950  ^^^^^^^1  Elsenhower  could  say  at  the  Unlver- 
Ihe  coiiui*-  „„„„  ..„  „-  TinnntR  that  Midwestern  farm  boys 


fh  respect  to  Korea. 
'  The  most  str.kin.^  similarity,  of  course 
Tne  nioM  ^  ^^^  r-nnari^Ra  hav< 

IS 


Bity  of  Illinois  that  Midwestern  farm  boys 
should  stay   at   home   and    let    Asians   fight 

.]^i^^o:^^l^'^^:Si^  ^r-T^uman  had  resisted  the  demand  to 
^''''"'  \"  'tcTof  ar^d  aggrSn.  as  bomb  the  "Privileged  sanctuar>;"  across  the 
[|;:,"''ranied  behind   President  Truman 

^*Mr' Chi'lds  has  noted  that  the  defense 
nf  south  Korea,  begun  in  a  mood  of  pa- 
^fnc  fervor  "  became  "Truman's  war" 
St  American  casualties  mounted^  He 
!fckl]^  General  Eisenhower's  statement, 
If  ?ho  university  of  Illinois,  that  mid- 
"eiern  farm  boys  should  stay  at  home. 
and  should  let  Asians  fight  Asians. 

AS  we  prepare  t«day  to  give  our  sup- 
port to  the  resolution  which  deals  with 
eJe  crisis  in  Vietnam,  it  would  be  well 
or  us  to  remember  our  Korean  experi- 
pnce  and  to  hope  that  what  we  learned 
from  It  may  enable  us  to  avoid  similar 
pitfalls  in  southeast  Asia. 

I  a.'^k  unanimous  consent  that  Mr. 
Childs'  column  be  printed  at  this  point 
in  the  RECORD. 

There  beim;  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows :     ' 

From  the  Washington  Post,  Aug.  7,  1964] 

ViiTTNAM  OK  1964  Recalls  Korea  or  1950 
(By  Marquis  Childs) 

The  really  deep  trouble  in  'Vietnam  lies 
outside  the' scope  of  American  sea  and  air 
power     T.ie  K'reat   question  Is  whether  the 

South  Vietnamese  Army  has  the   will  to  go 
01  flphtlnR  on  the  croun'd  against  Communist 

guerrillas  after  17  years  of  almost  unremit- 

r.ng  warfare. 
Before   the    naval    action    in    the    Gulf    of 

Tonkin,  evidence  Wiis  accumulating  that  war 

weariness  and  iwlltical  dissension  in  Saigon 

had  raised  ^irave  doubts   about  the  future. 

Hmt-s  were  coming  from  the  military  clique 

headed    bv    Gen     Nguyen    Khanh    that    the 

United  States   would   have   to   take  a   much 

:.irger  share  of  the  burden.  Including  even 

direct  participation  in  combat. 
On  the  recdnimendatlon  of  Gen.  Maxwell 

D    Tay'.or,    the    new    Ambassador   in   Saigon. 

Wafhlngti'i;   moved   to   Increase  the  number 

of   .American    military    advisers    from    16.000 

to  22  000     'n-iey  were.  It  w.^s  reported,  em- 
powered m  tire  back  if  flred  on.    No  one  can 

say  whether  this  will  be  enough. 
At  the  s  ime  time,  di.^turblnp  rumors  have 

circulated    m    Salmon    about   a    new   coup   to 

replace  Genera:  Kh.inh      If  the  worst  should 

happen,   the    Johnson    administration    faces 

an  awe.s>)me  choice— sending  In  large  num- 
bers of  Amirican  combat  troops  or  expanding 

the  war  with  massive  bombing  In  the  north. 

The  risks  In  either  course  are  Incalculable. 

To  get  out.  a  third  choice,  seems  Impossible 

in  view  of  what  has  gone  before  and  in  the 

light  of  ixilltics  In  the  presidential  year. 
The  beginning  of  the  Korean  war  14  years 

ag..  comes  vividly  to  mind.    The  atmosphere 

then  w  .s  very  much  what  it  Is  today.     Re- 
publicans    and     Democrats     were     rallying 

aruu:;d    President    Truman    and    promising 

him  support  against  Communist  aggression. 


Yalu  River.  He  had  shown  marked  restraint 
out  of  concern  that  the  war  would  be  en- 
larged to  a  global  scale.  He  was  damned 
from  hell  to  breakfast  for  that  restraint. 

There  is  one  Important  difference  today. 
In  1950,  Mr.  Truman  went  to  the  United 
Nations  before  responding  to  the  North  Ko- 
rean attaclc.  Bv  a  piece  of  luck,  the  Soviet 
delegate  was  aissent,  so  that  the  Security 
Council  could  pass  a  resolution  calUne;  on 
the  U.N.  to  Join  in  resisting  aggre.ssion. 
This  time  the  United  States  struck  first. 

Except  for  the  Communist  nations,  almost 
every  U.N.  member  approved  a  joint  defense 
of    Korea.      Even    neutralist    India    sent    an 
ambulance  unit.     If  a  widened  conflict  de- 
velops in  Vietnam,  this  country  will  find  It 
hard  to  rally  support.     It  will  have  the  look 
of  a  war  waged  by  white  men  against  Asians. 
This  Is,  in  effect,  what  President  de  Gaulle 
has  been  saying— that  the  war,  as  it  Is  cur- 
rently  being   fought,   cannot   be   won.     The 
French  tried   for  nearly   7  years,  beginning 
in  1947.  and  they  sacrificed  the  "cream"  of 
St.  Cyr.  their  West  Point,  In  the  vain  effort. 
Unhappily.  De  Gaulle's  prescription  for  end- 
ing the  war  has  been  based  on   a  formula 
of  neutralization  that  sounds  like  surrender. 
Three  long-term  consequences  of  a  greatly 
enlarged  war  in  Asia,  If  It  comes  to  that,  are 
unforeseeable.     The   most    Important   single 
event  of  the  last  2  to  3  years  has  been  the 
split  Ijetween  the  Soviet  Union  and  China, 
with  reverberations  throughout  the  Commu- 
nist world.     In  recent  weeks  that  split  has 
seemed    to    be    Irreconcilable.      It    could    be 
healed  by  a  war  between  the  United  States 
and  China.    Expert  opinion  here  Is  that  Mos- 
cow  would    stop   short    with    condemnation 
of  American  moves. 

But  that  Is  conjecture.  As  often  in  the 
past,  the  most  baffling  and  frustrating 
element  in  the  new  crisis  is  the  enigma  of 
Red  China.  American  policy  has  walled  off 
a  nation  of  600  or  700  mUllon  people  and 
what  goes  on  in  the  fastness  of  Pelplng  is 
as  mysterious  as  what  may  be  happening  on 
Mars.  That  may  have  been  inevitable  after 
Korea.  But  it  is  today  a  tragic  commentary 
on  the  darkness  that  cloaks  the  dubious 
future  in  Asia. 


KNOWLEDGE  OF  COMMUNIST 
CHINA  NEEDED 
Mr.  CHURCH.     Mr.   President,   Max 
Frankel  has  served  as  the  Moscow  cor- 
respondent for  the  New  York  Times,  as 
well  as  reporting  from  Cuba,  before  as- 
suming his  present  post  as  diplomatic 
correspondent    in   Washington    for   his 
newspaper.    In  the  August  2  issue  of  the 
New  York  Times  magazine,  he  has  pub- 
lished a  worthy  article  on  Communist 
China     In  the  article  he  points  out  how 
little  we  know  about  Corrununist  China, 
and  how  potentially  dangerous  such  a 
lack  of  information  can  be  in  the  conduct 


of  our  foreign  relations, 
accurately  notes: 

Inadequate  amounts  and  uses  of  informa- 
tion once  led  to  catastrophic  mlsjudgment  in 
Korea,  and  could  again  In  the  many  Asian 
situations  where  Peiplng  and  Washington  are 
now  competing  for  influence. 

Increased  communication  between 
these  two  great  nations  would  not  only 
allow  us  to  better  fathom  Chinese  inten- 
tions and  capacities,  but  would  also  bet- 
ter assure  that  the  Communist  Chinese 
do  not  minimize  our  resolve.  Better  com- 
munication at  all  levels— those  of  jour- 
nalism, scholarship,  and  tourism— would 
help  diminish  the  chances  of  mlsjudg- 
ment and  potential  conflict  for  both 
sides.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this 
excellent  article  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

China;  What  We  Know  and  Don't  Know 
(By  Max  Frankel) 
In  Washington  these  days  most  of  the  talk 
about  Communist  China  Is  full  of  dread. 
It  ranges  from  hysterical  forecasts  that  a 
yellow  horde  is  gathering  In  the  East  to  take 
vengeance  with  nuclear  weapons  against  the 
whites  of  the  West,  to  the  dispassionate 
Judgment  of  the  highest  officials  that  China 
will  be  this  Nation's  most  serious  diplomatic 
challenger  In  the  1970's. 

At  all  levels.  China's  need  to  assert  her- 
self someday  soon  is  taken  for  granted,  Just 
as  it  is  assumed  that  the  Job  of  coping  with 
the  oriental  colossus  will  fall  primarily  to 
the  United  States. 

If    we   are   to   deal   intelligently   with   the 
coming  perils  of  life  with  Peiplng  we  shall 
need   knowledge   and   understanding.     Even 
now,  in  the  contest  for  'Vietnam,  many  Amer- 
icans have  been  urging  the  administration 
to  get  really  tough  because  China  is  at  her 
weakest,  too  weak  to  fight.     Other  persons, 
notably  General  de  Gaulle,  have  cited  China's 
weakness  to  Justify   their   counsel  of  nego- 
tiation    and     neutralization.       For     several 
months  now,  Peiplng  and  Washington  have 
been    exchanging    ominous    diplomatic    sig- 
nals and  warnings  about  when  they  would 
and  when  thev  would  not  directly  confront 
each  other  militarily  in  Vietnam— through 
broadcasts,    news    conferences,    and    "back- 
ground"   briefings,    through    editorials    and 
rallies,  through  unreliable  and  self-appointed 
mediators    In    other    nations,    and    through 
wooden  but  direct  conversations  in  Warsaw. 
Yet  our  lack  of  any  real  knowledge  about 
morale  In  China  and  about  the  mood  of  her 
leaders  makes  It  Impossible  to  judge  what 
opportunities  may  be  passing  by  and  which 
messages  are  getting  through. 

Our  lack  of  knowledge  about  China's 
secondary  leaders  and  other  influential  of- 
ficials makes  It  impossible  to  predict  whether 
we  can  expect  more  or  less  belligerence  from 
Peiplng  In  the  next  year  and  the  next 
decade. 

We  cannot  really  Judge  how  deeply  runs 
the  bitter  conflict  between  Peiplng  and  Mos- 
cow or  whether  there  is  any  reasonable 
chance  that  It  will  be  muffled  in  the  fore- 
seeable future.  And  it  is  impossible  to  know 
with  what  conduct  and  through  what  con- 
tact we  might  ourselves  put  an  end  to  the 
enmity  between  China  and  the  United 
SUtes — even  if  we  would. 

We  are,  in  short.  111  equipped  not  only 
for  battle  against  China  but  also  for 
friendlier  dealings  with  her.  Worst  of  all, 
we  are  in  constant  danger  in  our  Ignorance 
of  falling  victim  to  Uluslons  and  miscalcula- 
tions about  Pelping's  strength  or  weakness 
at  home  and  abroad.  Indeed,  what  little  we 
do  know  about  China  tells  us  mostly  how 
much  remains  unknown. 
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We  know  the  Chinese  to  be  a  proud. 
patient.  Industrious,  and  impoverished 
people  ruled  now  by  the  latest  of  a  long  line 
of  authoritarian  regimes  That  regime  is 
fiercely  Chinese  and  uniquely  Communist. 
Urgent  Industrlallziitlon  and  eventual  em- 
pire appear  to  be  Its  principal  goals 

Ambition  and  prijdence  seem  to  be  vying 
for  the  soul  of  the  regime.  In  15  years.  It 
has  raced  repeatedly  to  the  brink  of  do- 
mestic or  foreign  disaster,  only  to  pull  back 
shrewdly  and  suddenly  In  sober  estimates 
of  reality. 

Thus,  despite  a  succession  of  economic  ad- 
ventures and  natural  calamities.  Communist 
China  has  preserved  a  semblance  of  national 
cohesion.  And  with  a  national  ptjwer  that 
Is  only  a  fract'on  of  Its  potential.  China 
has  already  fought  the  United  States  to  a 
stalemate  la  Korea  humbled  Indl.i  cowed 
most  of  her  lesser  neighbor*,  humiliated  sev- 
eral European  dlplomacle.s.  challenged  the 
authority  of  her  erstwhile  Soviet  ally  and 
rallied  a  surprising  number  of  other  Com- 
munist Parties  to  her  revolutionary  cause. 

Also  apparently  vying  inside  China  are  a 
desire  to  modernize  the  nation  and  a  desire 
to  preserve  or  to  Instill  a  primitive  revulu- 
tlonary  zeal.  It  U  a  conflict  typified  by  fX)- 
lltlcal  struggle  between  the  veteran  Chinese 
Marxists  who  won  the  country  In  194J  after 
a  long  civil  war  and  the  younger  experts  and 
bureaucrats  whom  they  have  promoted  to 
responsible  office  to  try  to  make  the  country 
work. 

But  these  tantalizing  InsU'hts  have  lim- 
ited value.  At  bort^'m  we  know  very  little. 
Even  our  bits  of  specific  knowledge  are  most- 
ly clues  to  our  ignor.uice 

We  know,  for  instance,  that  China's  popu- 
lation Is  about  700  million,  give  or  take  50 
million.  We  guess  that  the  population  will 
reach  800  million  by  1970  and  about  one  bil- 
lion by  1980.  We  know  that  at  least  every 
fifth  human  being  on  earth  Is  Chinese  and 
that  four  of  every  five  of  those  Is  a  peasant 
Yet  for  all  we  really  know  ab<iut  these 
masses — about  their  ambitions  and  dreams — 
they  might  as  well  live  on  the  far  side  of 
the  moon. 

We  know  that  economically  China  Is  a 
crippled  colossus,  barely  capable  of  feeding 
herself.  Her  Industry  Is  running  at  about 
half  of  capacity  and  .she  Is  unable  to  develop 
or  exploit  her  great  natural  and  human  re- 
sources. By  1967.  at  best.  China  Is  expected 
to  regain  the  production  levels  of  1957.  but 
with  100  million  more  mouths  to  feed 

Yet  we  know  also  that  the  regime  has  been 
quick  to  recognize  Its  failures  and  to  take 
shrewd — not  Just  punitive — measures  to 
counteract  unrest  and  dissension  among  Its 
people. 

The  facts  are  hard  to  get  We  have 
learned,  years  after  the  event,  of  widespread 
revolt  and  violence.  Natural  disasters,  like 
floods,  have  struck  millions  of  people  In 
China  without  a  word  reaching  the  outside 
world  at  the  time  F' reed -labor  camps  are 
known  to  exist,  but  no  me  outside  knows  the 
number  of  prisoners  or  the  size  of  their  con- 
tribution to  the  Chinese  economy 

We  have  been  fortunate,  however,  to  know 
enough  to  realize  that  some  Chinese  leaders 
were  themselves  wary  of  the  forced-develop- 
ment program  known  as  the  great  leap  for- 
ward, to  credit  them  with  a  capacity  to 
reverse  their  policies  and  to  discount  the 
widespread  prediction.^  of  total  collapse 

We  have  known  Just  enough,  also,  not  to 
mistake  the  signs  of  occasional  unrest  In 
some  Chinese  military  units  for  mass  defec- 
tions. The  Chinese  Army,  when  tested, 
fought  well  and  with  Impressive  discipline 
against  India  2  years  ago  In  fact,  some 
captured  Chinese  documents,  showing  how 
Pelplng  had  regained  the  loyalty  of  recalci- 
trant elements  in  the  military,  were  more 
lmp)ortant  as  a  measure  of  the  regime's  sta- 
bility than  as  a  demonstration  of  unrest 


Even  a  partial  knowledge  of  Chinese  mili- 
tary and  diplomatic  practice  and  history  has 
made  American  analysts  properly  wary  of 
Si 'Viet  propaganda  about  the  recklessness  of 
Pelplng.  Before  China  Intervened  In  Korea, 
even  as  she  was  shelling  the  offshore  Island 
•  )f  Quemoy  and  even  after  she  had  marched 
far  Into  India,  they  p<3lnt  out,  she  was  con- 
.sistently  cautious  In  guarding  herself  against 
rash  commitments  to  buttle. 

Thus,  though  we  know  that  China  Is  work- 
ing to  acquire  nuclear  weapons,  that  she  may 
explode  a  crude  nuclear  device  this  year  or 
next  and  that  In  5  to  10  years  she  may  possess 
a  useful  arsenal  of  modern  weapons,  there 
Is  as  yet  no  certain  knowledge  of  huw  she  will 
behave  with   such  power. 

Nor  Is  our  Information  much  better  about 
the  top  of  the  Chinese  hierarchy  We  know 
that  Mao  Tse-tung.  the  venerable  chairman 
of  the  Chinese  Communist  Party,  sage,  tacti- 
cian, philosopher,  and  part-time  [Hiet.  Is 
something  more  than  the  presiding  officer  of 
state  but  also  something  less  than  an  ab- 
solute tyrant  We  can  imagine  the  .'hrewd- 
ness  and  tenacity  of  this  70-year-old  leader. 
If  only  because  we  Imagine  the  many  eco- 
nomic and  social  pressures  that  he  must  have 
withstood  But  It  has  been  years  since  he 
hris  given  even  a  polished  public  account  of 
himself 

We  know  the  names  and  ranks  and  back- 
grounds of  Mao's  principal  aids  and  poten- 
tial successors,  men  In  their  sixties  who  are 
themselves  of  his  generation  But  we  know 
virtually  nothing  of  their  personalities, 
power  struggles,  and  political  differences. 
We  obtain  only  an  occasional  report  on  the 
conduct  or  character  of  the  most  Influential 
professional  and  military  men  and  Institu- 
tions 

It  Is  from  such  silvers  of  Information  that 
we  must  guess  about  the  future  leadership 
of  this  giant  nation.  Its  temperament  and  Its 
capacities  The  current  guess  Is  that  the 
next  decade  will  bring  two  quick  successions 
In  China  and  both  are  sure  to  widen  the  In- 
formation gap 

The  first.  It  Is  thought,  will  result  In  the 
temporary  elevation  of  one  of  Mao's  asso- 
ciates. Tlie  second,  the  experts  predict,  will 
represent  the  triumph  of  a  new  generation 
of  middle-aged  men  long  blocked  from  the 
uppermost  rungs  of  power  The.se  younger 
men  seem  to  be  more  Interested  In  the  per- 
fection of  their  own  society  than  In  the 
conquest  of  others,  but  they  have  matured 
almost  entirely  Inside  Communist  China  and 
may   be  suffering   from   acute   p-irt^chlallsm. 

We  can  only  guess  about  them  and  about 
the  contempor.iry  political  tensions  in  China. 
The  w.u-time  Intimacy  between  the  Chinese 
Communist  Party  and  the  Chinese  peiusnnt- 
ry  seems  to  have  been  destroyed  In  recent 
years  And  the  party  Itself,  now  grown  to 
17  million  members,  seems  broadly  divided 
between  the  3  million  pitrty  veterans  of  the 
civil  war  and  those  who  were  admitted  after 
victory  In  1949  but  who  have  never  been  fully 
trusted  as  heirs 

Such  general  hints  of  the  complexity  of 
Chinese  society  today  are  useful  only  to  the 
extent  that  they  prevent  rash  and  simple 
Judgments  and  actions. 

The  consequences  of  our  Ignorance  are  ob- 
viously great  Calculations  of  strengths  and 
weaknesses  In  an  adversary  are  essential  to 
the  choice  of  diplomatic  tactics  and  so  are 
estimates  of  the  temperament  and  skill  of 
the  opp<Mlng  otficlftls 

A  combination  of  shrewd  analy.sls.  clever 
response  .md  luck  enabled  the  United  States 
In  1958  not  only  to  turn  back  a  Pelplng  of- 
fensive In  the  Taiwan  Strait,  but  also.  In- 
advertently, to  exacerbate  the  still  dimly  un- 
derstood conflict  between  Moscow  and  Pel- 
plng. 

With  only  limited  Intelligence  Information, 
Washington  sensed  that  Pelplng's  determina- 


tion   to   recapture    the  offshore  Island, 
less  than  complete.     It  also  sensed  a  rel** 
tance  In  Moscow  to  support  a  Chinese  US" 
venture       The  American  re.spoiise.  theref 
waA  deliberately  ambiguous      if  [[  ^i^  h^' 
too  timid.  It  would  have  Invited  Chinese 
tack.     If  It  had  been  Ux>  bell^erent  It  wouJi 
probably   have   forced    the   Hussuna  to  «d, 
more    firmly   with    their   Chinese  allies  to 
march    to    the    nuclear   brink      Informatl  * 
correctly   applied,    made   the   difference  **" 

Similarly,  sound  analyse-s  In  1962  le<i  to 
confident  estimates  here  that  the  Chln^ 
Army,  though  far  extended  Into  India,  wouki 
not  be  turned  loose  for  a  general  aiuck  and 
would  be  withdrawn  eventually  to  the  ai»- 
puted  frontier  region  even  without  a  threat 
of   American    Intervention. 

W.tbhington's  be.st  Information  about 
China  at  the  moment  relates  to  the  Chinew 
economy.  The  analyses  run  about  6  monihj 
late,  but  they  provide  a  good  picture  of  gen- 
eral ec(jnoinic  conditions  on  the  mainlana 
Uist  year,  for  Instance,  the  e.\perts  who  had 
patiently  gathered  small  needles  In  the  stacks 
of  published  materials  came  within  5  percent 
of  estimating  China's  actual   grain  harvest 

But  the  value  of  .some  knowledge  only  dem- 
onstrates the  need  for  more  It  is  almost 
Impossible  to  appr.ilse  the  luture  develop- 
ment of  China  as  long  as  we  remain  ignorant 
not  only  of  the  Chinese  peasant  but  of  th* 
attitudes  .ind  lives  of  urban  youth,  party 
men,  members  of  the  Intellectual  elite  and 
the  armed  forces 

Iniulequate  amounts  and  uses  of  informa- 
tion once  led  to  catastrophic  misjudgment 
In  Korea  and  eould  again  m  the  many  Asian 
situations  where  Pelping  and  W.ishington  art 
now  competing  for  Intluence 

Would  diplomatic  relations  between  Wash- 
ington and  Pelplng  alleviate  the  situation? 
The  lack  of  ofBclal  contact  has  probably  dis- 
couraged some  scholars  from  China  studies 
but  It  is  not  a  primary  c.iuse  'jf  <jur  Igno- 
rance It  may.  Indeed,  be  onlj-  a  principal 
consequence.  Survivors  among  the  old 
China  hands  In  our  diplomatic  .'service  have 
little  opportunity  these  days  to  practice  their 
art  outside  of  Hong  Kong,  but  the  indis- 
criminate attaclca  ->n  then  during  the  Mc- 
Carthy era  14  years    igo  did  more  damage 

The  nations  that  maintain  embassies  In 
Pelplng-  Communist  as  well  ns  Western  na- 
tions— do  not  acquire  much  more  knowledge 
than  we  Their  diplomats  are  severely  re- 
stricted In  their  movements  .md  In  contacts 
with  Chinese  officials.  Their  occasional  trav- 
els around  the  country  provide  only  vagus 
Impressions  and  some  corroboration  for  the 
suspicions  of  analysts  far  away. 

Actually,  the  mounds  of  published  Chinese 
materials,  though  often  hard  to  come  by. 
are  growing  more  rapidly  than  the  ranks  of 
men  needed  to  glean  wisdom  from  their  som- 
ber pages. 

As  Prof.  Mary  C  Wright  of  Yale  has  pointed 
out.  there  are  simply  too  few  scholars  work- 
ing on  contemporary  China,  too  many  mate- 
rials awaiting  classification  and  appraisal,  too 
few  research  facilities  to  encourage  new  re- 
cruits and  too  many  experts  who  waste  time 
on  the  Impressions  of  travelers  and  neglect 
the  basic  research  that  could  have  enduring 
value. 

American  pollcjTnakers  have  begun  to  feel 
this  neglect  and  to  appreciate  their  Igno- 
rance They  have  begun  to  lobby  for  the  ad- 
mission of  newsmen  and  scholars  to  Com- 
munist China  and  they  are  encouraged  to 
find  more  university  students  specializing  In 
Chinese  affairs,  for  the  entire  nation  must  be 
educated  If  the  government  is  to  be  free  to 
apply  knowledge.  The  prospect,  however.  U 
that  Americans  will  be  exploring  the  far  side 
of  the  moon  long  before  they  become  reac- 
qualnted  with  the  most  populous  nation  on 
earth. 
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_„:^r  TTP  OF  POLICE  CAMPAIGN 
^^Nsf  NARCOTIC    ADDICTION 
Si^NEW  YORK  CITY 

i^nn    Mr  President,  yesterday  s 

^'^^t™cs  contained  a  very  inter- 

^^*'  JSucT   about  the  beefing  up  of  the 

esting  af  ff '^^n  against  narcotic  addic- 

p^liee  campaign  ^aP^   City.     The   article 

"°tJ  Police  commissioner  Murphy  to 
quotas  Poiict^  arrests  in  New 

^^^'f«'vMumped  38  percent  in  the  last 

^''\nZ  aiS  that  during  that  period 

'  r  than  S2  million  worth  of  heroin 

'^  H  m\rii  uana  and  unidentified  quanti- 

'"?  S  amphetamines  and  barbiturates 

S^ve  been  seized  in  the  New  York  City 

*'?t^thrurcsent  time  the  Senate  Com- 

Jjonl^^ov  and  Public  Welfare  Is 

nnsider  HK   legislation  which   I   intro- 

S  to  isist  police  authorities  in  the 

.ntrnl  of  dangerous  drugs  such  as  am- 

he  ariines  and  barbiturates  by  requiring 

SS  s  and  distributors  of  these  drugs 

Skecp  strict  reports,  which  are  avaUable 

^    ;^iice    authorities,     of     the     exact 

aJnomiU.  of  these  drugs  Produced  arid  the 

Tllets  to  which  they  are  distributed. 

I  wish  to  congratulate  the  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare  Committee  and  praticu- 
i.riv  Senator  Yarborough,  the  chairman 
of  the  sulKommitt^e  handling  this  Wll. 
tor  the  time  and  effort  that  has  been 
<;Dent  in  consideration  of  this  bill.  I 
have  high  hopes  that  \he  bill  will  be  re- 
Dorted  out  of  the  committee  and  act«<l 
on  bv  the  Congress  before  ad.1oumment. 

The  situation  in  New  York  City  is 
merely  further  evidence  of  the  urgent 
necessity  for  giving  law  enforcement  au- 
thorities more  tools  to  fight  the  startling 
growth  of  narcotic  addiction. 

Mr  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  at  this  point  In  the 
Record  a  copv  of  the  statement  which  I 
made  on  Monday  of  this  week  before  the 
Senate  Labor  and  Public  Welfare  Com- 
mittee outlining  the  growth  of  narcotic 
addiction  in  all  areas  of  the  country,  to- 
peiher  with  a   copy  of  this  mornings 
article  from  the  New  York  Times  en- 
titled: -Police  Intensify  Narcotics  Drive." 
Tliere  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment and  article   were   ordered  to   be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 
ST.^TEMFJrr  or  Senator  Thomas  J.  Dodd,  Con- 
cerning PRorosFD  Legislation  Relating  to 
Dangerous  Drugs  Before  the  Subcommit- 
tee ON  Heaith,  Labor  and  Public  Welfare 
CoMMm-FE.  U.S.  Senate,  August  3.  1964 
Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  com- 
mittee. I  appreciate  your  Invitation  to  appear 
before  vou  to  testify  on  this  urgently  needed 
leeislatlon      It  deals  with  a  problem  that  I. 
as  a  member   and   chairman  of  the  Senate 
Subcommittee    to    Investigate    Juvenile   De- 
linquency, have  been  concerned  with  for  the 
past    5    "vears.     I    refer    to    the    staggering 
iimountsof  psvchotoxlc  drugs  that  are  di- 
verted every  year  Into  Illegal  channels,  mil- 
lion.'; nf  which  end  up  In  the  hands  of  our 
^■,^tt(1n's  youth. 

I  reported  to  the  Senate  on  August  24. 
1961.  that  In  the  year  1960,>  drug  companies 
In  this  country  produced  5^4  billion  capsules 
of  barbiturates  and  4  billion  tablets  of  am- 
phetamine drugs.  This  Is  in  addition  to 
mllUon.R  of  bootleg  drugs  that  find  their  way 
Into  the  black  market.  At  that  time,  I  Indl- 
cited  that  we  had  no  Idea  of  the  percentage 
of  these  drugs  that  Is  used  Illegally.    In  the 
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interim,  based  on  the  quantities  Involved  In 
seizures  of  Illegal  dispensers  In  these  drugs, 
we  now  know  that  the  voltmie  of  the  ex- 
tremely dangerous  "pep  pills"  and  "goof 
balls"  sold  Illegally  equal,  and  might  actually 
exceed,  the  amounts  sold  legally  in  the  Na- 
tion's drug  stores.  ^   ^  ..^ 

The  reason  for  this  situation  Is  that  there 
are  no  adequate  Federal  controls  over  the  dis- 
tribution of   these  drugs. 

In  my  opinion,  the  bill  we  are  discussing 
today,  S.  2628,  would  provide  these  controls. 

The  provisions  In  my  bill  will  provide  these 
controls  by  requiring  that: 

1  Manufacturers,  compounders,  and  proc- 
essors of  barblttirates  and  amphetamines 
be  required  to  register  their  names  and  ad- 
dresses with  the  Department  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare. 

2  Manufacturers  and  others  engaged  in 
receiving  or  disposing  of  such  drugs  be  re- 
quired to  keep  records  of  the  quantities  of 
such  drugs  they  handle  and  make  these 
records  available  to  food  and  drug  Inspectors. 

3  Adequate  authority  be  given  to  drug 
inspectors  to  Inspect  establishments.  Inven- 
tory stocks,  vehicles,  and  other  facilities  re  e- 
vant  to  the  proper  Investigation  of  the  dis- 
posal of  drugs. 

4  Possession  of  these  drugs  be  Illegal,  ex- 
cept If  the  drugs  are  for  one's  own  use  or  for 
the  use  of  a  member  of  his  family. 

In  emphasizing  the  seriousness  of  Illegal 
trafficking  in  these  drugs.  S.  2628  calls  for 
more  severe  penalties  for  those  found  selling 
to  chUdren  and  teenagers. 

The  subcommittee  has  held  seven  major 
hearings  on  drug  addiction  throughout  the 

Nation.  .. 

We  found  that  during  the  last  5  years,  the 
Illegal  use  of  the  billions  of  these  pills  which 
have  flooded  this  country,  has  reached  epi- 
demic proportions.  The  results  of  this  traffic 
which  have  come  to  our  attention  revealed 
the  following  picture : 

The  Illegal  use  of  these  drugs  is  Increasing 
at  a  fanUstlc  rate  among  Juveniles  and  young 

adults.  . 

The  use  of  these  drugs  has  a  direct  causal 
relationship  to  increased  crimes  of  \^olence. 
The   use   of   these   drugs   Is    replacing.    In 
many  cases,  the  use  of  the  "hard"  narcotics, 
such  as  opltmti,  heroin,  and  cocaine. 

The  use  of  these  drugs  Is  more  and  more 
prevalent  among  the  so-called  white-collar 
youths  who  have  never  had  prior  delinquency 
or  criminal  records. 

The  use  of  these  drugs  is  increasingly 
Identified  as  causes  of  sexual  crimes. 

Mr    Chairman,  I  feel  this  bill  has  had  as 
much  study,  analysis,  and  consideration  at 
this  point  as  any  piece  of  legislation  I  have 
ever   been   associated   with.     Since  May   23, 
1961,  when  I  first  introduced  this  bill,  It  has 
been  subjected  to  the  scrutiny  of  the  Presi- 
dent's  Commission    on    Narcotic    and    Drug 
Abuse;   the  Departments  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion   and   Welfare:    Treasury;    Justice,    and 
State-  the  law  enforcement  agencies  In  New 
York  City  and  the  State  of  California,  where 
this  problem  is  greatest;  the  Association  of 
Juvenile  Court  Judges;  the  International  Ju- 
venile Police  Officers  Association;   the  Phar- 
maceutical Manufacturers  Association:    and 
the  distinguished  representati%'es  of  a  num- 
ber of  religious  faiths.     All  of  these  groups 
have  approved  of  or  endorsed  this  bill  over 
the  past  31^2    years.     Thousands  of  parents 
have  written  to  me  urging  passage  of  the  bill. 
Even  the  president  of  the  largest  producer  of 
stimulant  drugs  in  the  United   States  per- 
sonally wrote  to  me  and  endorsed  this  leg- 
islation. ,         ,    .     J 
This  is  a  bill  which  tightens  acknowledged 
inadequacies  In  the  law.  Inadequacies  which 
are  permitting  a  wave  of  narcotic  addiction 
to  go  unchecked   In   this   country.     It  was 
publicly  and  repeatedly  supported  by  the  late 
President  Kennedy.     It  has  the  support  of 
every  group  that  knows  anything  about  this 


problem.     It   has  been   asked  for  by  police 
officials  all   over  the  country.     It  has  been 
backed  by  every  witness  who  testified  before 
the  Juvenile  E>elinquency  Subcommittee,  In- 
cluding three  drug  company  presidents. 
I  don't  know  anyone  who  is  against  It. 
As    recently    as    July    15,    1964,    President 
Johnson    Issued   a    statement   calling   for   a 
higher     priority     on     Government     efforts 
against  narcotics  and  drug  abuse.     President 
Johnson's  directive  followed  the  lines  of  the 
first  25  recommendations  of  his  Commission's 
report  on  narcotic  and  drug  abuse. 

I  would  like  to  quote  recommendation  13 
from  that  report: 

"The  Commission  recommends  that  all 
nonnarcotic  drugs  capable  of  producing  seri- 
ous psychotoxic  effects  when  abused  be 
brought  under  strict  control  by  Federal 
statute." 

The  report  states  further: 
■■On  January  28,  1963,  Senator  Thomas  J. 
DoDD  submitted  to  the  Senate  a  bill  (S.  553) 
to  provide  close  Federal  regulation  of  the 
manufacture,  sale,  and  distribution  of  cer- 
tain dangerous  drugs,  notably  the  barbitu- 
rates and  amphetamines. 

"A  similar  bill  (H.R.  6848)  was  submitted 
to  the  House  of  Representatives  by  Congress- 
man James  J.  Delaney." 

The  Commission  concluded: 
"The  manufacture,  sale,  and  distribution 
of  dangerous  drugs  Is  a  national  business, 
conducted  across  State  lines,  and  the  Inter- 
state character  of  the  traffic,  both  licit  and 
Illicit,  limits  the  ability  of  any  single  State 
to  cope  with  its  individual  problem.  Only 
the  Federal  Government  can  provide  uniform 
minimum  standards  of  regulation.  Reliance 
on  State  laws  for  complete  recordkeeping 
would  prove  chaotic.  The  Commission  fa- 
vors the  plan  of  regulation  proposed  by  the 
Dodd-Delaney  bill." 

The  Commission  made  a  specific  observa- 
tion concerning  any  new  legislation  provid- 
ing for  Federal  regulation  of  the  manufac- 
ture, sale,  and  distribution  of  dangerous 
drugs  They  concluded  such  legislation 
should  not  be  limited  to  the  barbiturates 
and  amphetamines,  but  should  extend  to  all 
nonnarcotic  drugs  capable  of  producing 
serious  psychotoxic  and  antisocial  effects 
when  abused. 

S.  2628  has  been  broadened  to  Include  such 
drugs  m  accordance  with  the  Commission's 
recommendations  and  on  the  basis  of  Inde- 
pendent Investigation  by  the  subcommittee. 
Mr.  Chairman,  the  abuse  of  these  "danger- 
ous drugs"  is  still  growing  at  an  alarming 
rate.     Our    staff    contacted    police    depart- 
ments all  over  the  country  as  recently  as  last 
Friday.     The  attorney  general  of  the  State 
of  California  told  us:    "Every  dope  peddler 
we  have  picked  up  this  year  has  a  complete 
assortment  of  pills  available  for  sale.    Dan- 
gerous drugs  are  a  bigger  problem  for  youths 
than  heroin  or  marihuana." 

He  told  my  staff  that  dangerous  drug 
arrests  in  California  had  Increased  75  per- 
cent from  1960  to  1963. 

The  Illinois  Division  of  Narcotic  Control 
reported  a  lOO-percent  Increase  In  dangerous 
drug  cases  from  1960  to  the  present. 

Chicago   alone   reported    that   1964   is   60 
percent  ahead  of  1963  in  this  type  of  arrest. 
Baltimore  reported  that  Its  1964  arrests  are 
52  percent  ahead  of  1963. 

New  York  City  reported  a  33-percent  In- 
crease In  1963  over  1962. 

The  chief  of  police  of  one  of  our  largest 
resort  cities,  frequented  by  thousands  of 
teenagers,  summed  up  the  situation  for  the 
country  as  a  whole  when  he  said,  "The 
traffic  m  dangerous  drugs  Is  heavier  than 
ever." 

I  feel  we  have  given  enough  study  to  thjs 
problem,  we  have  proven  It  to  be  enormous 
in  terms  of  the  numbers  of  lives  ruined; 
and  we  have  proven  It  to  be  a  major  con- 
tributor to  this  Nation's  crime  problem. 
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I  urge  the  committee  to  consider  S  2628 
favorably  bo  that  the  Congress  may  give  to 
our  Federal  agencies  the  weapons  they  need 
to  ftght  the  Illegal  trafflclters  In  dope. 


said.  We  will  welcome  the  help  of  all  per- 
sons In  supplying  us  with  infi»rmitlon  about 
lUegiU  and  clandest;:ie  .u-tlvltles." 


(Prom  the  New  York  Times,  Aug    6,    1964] 
POLlC«  iNTiNsirY  N\R<  rmcs  Drive— Squ\d  Is 

expandid,  rrview  p\nrl  estxbli.sked  .\nd 

Training  Extended 

Police  CoTimlssloner  Michael  J  Murphy 
strengthened  the  department's  program 
against  narcotics  vt-sterd  ly 

The  commissi 'P.er  (ordered  'he  formation 
of  a  departmental  narcotics  enforcement  re- 
view board,  the  as-lgnment  of  more  men  to 
the  200-member  narcotics  squad,  and  the 
extension  of  special  tralnlns?  In  narcotics  en- 
forcement to  the  600  men  and  women  In  the 
youth  division. 

Deputy  Comml.ssloner  Walter  Arm  who 
announced  the  moves  at  police  headquar- 
ters, said  that  the  stepped-up  drive  against 
the  illegal  drug  tramc  would  be  concentrated 
in  three  areas — Htir'.em  L'ast  Harlem  and  the 
Bedford-Stuyves.int  aect:>  n    if  BrM.ik'yn 

These  are  the  ureas,  he  said,  where  m!>st 
narcotics  addicts  live  But,  he  added,  the 
department's  efforts  would  have  their  effect 
all  over  the  city 

Mr.  Arm  emph.isized  that  the  commission- 
er's orders  had  not  been  prompted  by  the 
recent  racial  riots  hero  n  ;r  by  the  cirrent 
Senate  Government  Operations  Subcommit- 
tee Investigation  Into  drug  addiction 

Senator  Jacob  K  Javhts  had  said  Tuesday 
before  the  subcommittee  thctt  the  removal  of 
dope  addicts  from  the  streets  of  Harlem  nnd 
Bedford-Stuyvesant  would  help  to  reduce 
tensions  He  cUled  the  addicts  an  "incen- 
diary element" 

Mr.  Arm  sa'.d  that  the  moves  announced 
yesterday  had  been  studied  and  considered 
for  a  long  time 

The  new  narcotics  enforcement  review 
board  will  evaluate  all  the  procedures  and 
personnel  policies  !n  connection  with  the 
police  role  In  the  suppression  of  the  Illegal 
drug  traffic,  Commissioner  Murphy  said 

The  board  will  also  .tttempt  to  develop  new 
methods  of  enforcement.  partLni'.arly  agaln.<;t 
the   hlgher-upa   In    the    narcotics   traffic,   he 

said. 

The  head  of  the  new  bo.vrd  Is  Deputy  Com- 
mlseloner  Aloysius  J  Mella,  the  dep.u-tmenfs 
trial  commissioner  The  four  permanent 
members  are  Philip  J  Walsh,  chief  of  deU-c- 
tlvee:  Deputy  Chief  Inspector  Patrick  J 
McCormack,  of  the  narcotics  bureau.  Deputy 
Inspector  Charles  S  Crowley  of  the  youiii 
division,  and  Lt  Ellsworth  A  Monahan.  di- 
rector of  the  legal  bureau 

Commanding  ..m>ers  in  the  field  will  rotate 
as  temporary  members  of  the  lx)ard  There 
win  also  be  a  number  of  consultants.  In- 
cluding Mr.  Arm 

The  training  program  to  be  extended  to 
the  youth  division  includes  ctmrses  In  '.he 
typee  of  narcotic  drugs  the  methods  of 
pushers,  and  the  t^-pes  of  evidence  required 
for  conviction.  The  cla.s«e8  .u-e  admlnl.stfred 
by  the  police  academy  and  the  narcotics 
bureau  and  have  already  been  given  to  about 
600  plalnclothesmen. 

The  commissioner  said  the  training  had 
resulted  In  a  sharp  increase  In  arrests  of 
narcotics  violators  In  the  first  half  of  this 
year,  he  aald.  3,187  arrests  were  made  com- 
pared with  2,303  In  the  first  half  of  last  year, 
an  Increase  of  38  i>ercent 

Narcotics  seized  by  the  polue  in  the  6 
months  Included  almost  12  pounds  of  heroin 
valued  at  91  5  mU;i.>n,  439  pounds  of  m.arl- 
huana  valued  at  $700,000.  and  quantities  of 
amphetamine,  known  as  pep  pills,  and  biu- 
blturate*  that  are  used  aa  gix:)fball.s 

"All  our  efforts  and  attention  and  iis  much 
manpower  as  we  ran  spare  will  be  devoted  t<i 
the    narcotics    problem.  "    the    commissioner 


FOREIGN      AID— NASSER      AGGRES- 
SION IN  THE  MIDDLE  EAST 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  I  have  had 
occasion  to  join  with  some  of  my  col- 
leatoies  in  the  past  in  protesting  against 
our  continued  lartce-scale  aid  to  the 
Na.sser  re^lme  so  lonK  as  it  continues  to 
engage  in  a-:uressu)n  auamst  iUs  neigh- 
bors and  to  threaten  the  annihilation  of 
the  State  of  Israel.  I  have  taken  the 
stand  that  continued  aid  should  be  made 
conditional  on  thf  abandonment  of  mili- 
tary aggression  as  an  instrument  of  state 
policy  and  of  an  evidence  that  the 
United  Arab  Republic  is  prepared  to  seek 
a  conciliatory  .settlement  of  the  differ- 
ences that  now  threaten  the  peace  of 
the  Mediterranean  area. 

In  the  current  issue  of  the  Atlantic 
Monthly  there  is  an  article  entitled 
"Bomb  Shop  in  the  Nile:  Target  Israel" 
by  Terence  Prittie.  which  I  wish  to  call 
to  the  attention  of  all  my  colleagues. 
Mr.  Prittie  m  this  article  presents  de- 
tailed information  about  Nasser's  prepa- 
rations for  a  war  of  annihilation  against 
the  State  of  Israel  involving  the  use  of 
short-range  rockets  now  being  produced 
m  Egypt  and  of  subnuclear  weapons,  in- 
cluding packages  of  strontium  90  which 
could  be  used  as  instruments  of  total 
genocide   in   an  area  the  size  of  Israel. 

Mr.  President.  I  a.sk  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  the  article  by  Mr.  Terence 
Pnttie  printed  in  the  Record  at  this 
point  I  earnestly  hope  that  my  col- 
leagues will  find  the  time  to  read  it 
After  reading  it,  I  believe  that  most  of 
them  would  agree  that  it  makes  no  sense 
to  continue  pumping  aid  into  a  country 
the  bulk  of  whose  physical  eflort  is  di- 
rected toward  the  military  subjugation 
or  annihilation  of  hfr  neighbors 

Foreign  aid  should  be  an  instrument 
for  peace.  But  by  providing  foreign  aid 
without  any  conditions  to  would-be 
aggre.ssors,  we  make  ourselves,  willy  nilly, 
passive  abettors  of  their  aggression. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rfccird, 
as  follows: 
I  From   the   Atlantic   Monthly,   August    1964] 

Bomb  Shop  in  the  Nile:   Target  Israel 
( By  Terence  Prittie) 

(After  16  years  of  service  as  the  Man- 
chester Guardian  correspondent  In  West 
Germany,  Terence  Prittie  has  now  been  re- 
called to  Fleet  Street  to  beccme  the  Guard- 
lans  diplomatic  correspondent  The  follow- 
ing news  story  Is  one  of  the  most  startling 
which  he  uncovered  on  his  way  home  ) 

At  the  end  of  April  the  British  Foreign 
Secretary.  R  A  Butler,  made  what  appeared 
to  be  a  gaffe  when  he  said  In  Washington  that 
President  Nasser  of  Egypt  was  in  possession 
of  minor  nuclear  missiles.  His  statement 
was  supposed  at  the  time  to  have  arisen  out 
of  some  misunderstanding  of  Nasser's  pro- 
gram for  producing  rockets  with  conven- 
tional warheads,  which  Nasser  has  assured 
the  w<irld  he  intends  to  fire  otT  some  day 
against  Israel  In  London  the  Foreign  Office 
could  not  explain  Mr  Butlers  Washington 
statement,  beyond  the  thought  th.it  he  had 
misread  one  of  his  background  briefs 


Mr.  Butler  cerUlnly  chose  his  words  with 
less  than  his  usual  carefulness.  But  tS 
meaning  behind  his  words  was  plain:  "S 
BrltLsh  Government  Is  Increasingly  concern 
over  Nasser's  threats  to  Israel,  which  haveln 
eluded  such  sinister  phra.ses  as  "burnlnir  tkl 
ciucerous  growth  of  Israel"  out  of  the  UlddU 
E^aist  The  evidence  that  Nasser  la  plannjM 
t.)  destroy  Israel  should  be  examined  mi  thi 
bitsLs  ut  his  openly  declared  statement*  n* 
Intention.  The  tnUsm  Is  too  often  forgotten 
that  If  a  man  s.iys  something  often  enough 
he  will  not  only  come  to  believe  It  but  will 
feel  obliged  to  Implement  It. 

Nas.ser's  campaign  to  compas.«;  the  destnic- 
tl<  n  of  It,ra{'l  has  four  main  features.  He  ii 
planning  to  secure  the  removal  of  the  BrttUh 
from  their  present  military  biuses  In  Aden 
Cyprus,  and  Libya.  He  Is  building  up  hli 
conventional  armed  strength  In  addition 
he  has  made  coiLslder.ible  jirugress  with  t 
crash  prtigram  to  produce  ground-to-ground 
rockets  In  suUiclent  numbers  tn  be  able  to 
flatten  I.sr.icl's  few  cities  and  decimate  la 
closely  concentrated  population  Finally,  he 
has  been  experimenting  with  the  productton 
of  weapons  of  genocide  of  both  a  nuclear  uul 
subnuclear  type 

It  Is  easiest  to  leave  the  question  of  me 
ejection  of  the  British  from  their  mlllttry 
bases  to  the  hist  Nor  need  a  ere. it  deal  be 
.said  about  tJie  building  up  of  Egyptian  con- 
ventional armed  strength  Egypt  today  hu 
squ.idrons  of  Ilyu.shin  28  and  Topolev  18 
bombers,  which  are  better  than  anything 
I.srael  h.is.  Egypt  Ims  the  St;Uln  beavy  tani, 
which,  again.  Is  much  bigger  than  the  Brltteh 
Centtu-lon  medium  tank  u.scd  by  the  Irseli 
army  Egypt  Is  building  HA  300  Jet  flghten 
at  the  Heluan  aircraft  factory  outside  Cairo 
The  HA  300  has  been  designed  by  an  Austrian 
engineer,  Professor  Brandner,  and  has  paaMd 
Its  flight  tests  Egypt  would,  of  course,  aim 
at  achieving  overwhelming  superiority  In 
the  air  befcjre  attacking  Israel  At  sea,  the 
Egyptians  have  7  destroyers  to  Israel's  3,  and 
10  submarines  t<'  Israel's  2 

Two  wars  against  Israel  have  convinced 
President  Nasser  that  the  Egyptians,  man  for 
man,  are  no  match  f<^r  the  Israelis  Therefore 
even  an  immense  superiority  In  conventional 
weapons  and  In  manpower  ( the  population  of 
Egypt  is  10  times  that  of  I.srael  i  would  not 
guarantee  victory  m  a  tiilrd  war.  This  la  why 
the  Egyptians,  with  the  vital  help  of  German 
and  other  foreign  scientists  and  technlclana, 
have  been  working  on  a  crash  program  for 
ttie  production  of  long-  and  medium-range 
rockets  at  their  Factory  333  at  HellopolU,  a 
few  miles  Ciust  of  Cairo.  Three  main  t>'pes  of 
ri>cket  are  being  developed  there. 

The  first  Is  a  single-stage  rocket,  using  fluid 
fuel  and  carrying  a  half-ton  warhead.  Ithu 
the  code  name  Al  Zafar  (the  Vlct-or).  Some 
do/ens  of  this  rocket,  which  has  a  range  of 
1^35  miles,  have  already  been  produced.  It 
was  first  fired  In  public  teets  on  July  33. 
1963. 

More  powerful  Is  Al  Kahar  (the  Con- 
queror). This.  too.  Is  a  single-stage  rocket, 
using  fluid  fuel  and  carrving  a  warhead  of 
up  to  2  tons  In  weight  It  has  a  range  of 
about  375  miles  Finally,  there  Is  a  two-stage 
rocket  Al  Raid  ( the  Explorer) .  which  la  stUi 
In  proce.ss  of  development.  Its  first  stage 
will  be  b.used  <jn  the  Conqueror,  and  Its  sec- 
ond-stage rocket  will  be  smaller  than  the 
VlcUir  The  size  of  Its  warhead  has  still  to 
be  determined,  but  would  presumably  be 
rtbout  half  a  ton  Al  Raid  would  have  a  rang* 
of  more  than  600  miles. 

These  three  rc^kets  supply  the  foundatlM 
for  Nassers  lussertlon  that  he  now  has  weap- 
ons which  cover  the  whole  distance  from 
Cairo  to  Beirut  All  three  rockets  are  being 
adapted  for  use  from  mobile  launching  padi, 
which  could  If  necessary  be  towed  through 
the  Slnal  Peninsula  and  up  to  Israel's  bor- 
ders     But  their  range  make*  this  unnecee- 


*.)-*  attraction  of  tlia  rocketi 
and  the  ^J^f  ^^^S^id  be  fired  off  In 
^Nasser  ^,,^\*^J^Sor^  from  the  frontier. 
Uty  100  f  l^^^^S  S  Israel  from  north  to 
for  the  ^^^^^fy'^C  mile..  Urael".  width 
•0"*^  ^  ^more  than  30  to  35  mUea. 
.vera*"  ^°^Z%se^l^  building  light  naval 
The  EgyP"*7  "fau„  than  frigates,  which 
<^''  "°°'' numtS  wmi  launching  pada  for 
^"^1  '*'nV!?e  of  conventional  apparatus 
«'^^'''*^r^i  AUhough  they  would  pre- 
for  torP«l^%  Altho  g  ^^^^^     ^^^ 

'^"'fud  Play  an  important  part  In  a  sat- 
^"^'      «na?i  on  Israel^cltles.  which  are  no- 

Srex^cfptlSi  IS  the  Jewish  half  of  Jeru- 

^"^''KPiieved  that  Nasser  intends  to  buUd 
"  "'fgS.Sd  1,000  rockets  for  an  aiiaault 
betw«°  8%!i .\.  1  1  take  him  roughly  2  year. 
""^  present  eslmated  rate  of  progre«. 
»t  the  P^f^J^^pcess  U  the  continued  pres- 
Tb«  ^'l  'iSir  in    his    employ,    of    the    2 

P'S!^  rSnrient^  The  senior  scientists  are 
^'Sffomi'oo^to Is.OOO  a  month,  which  is 
■^l.^  three  times  what  they  would  earn 
^  WeS  Ge  many.  They  are  generally  £ven 
;  Jhoules  and  domestic  staff,  and  few  of 
free  houses  a  ^    ^^   to   return 

fZ  T^e  pav  and  living  conditions  of  all 
'^""^hSaLare.  In  like  --ner  f  ar  hetgr 
San  what  they  would  expect  at  home  The 
^™^colonv  has  It*  own  club  on  an  Island 
^SSne  and  It*  own  school,  which  U  by  far 
1  biggest  German  school  abroad.  Perhaps 
Z  greatest  attraction  In  working  for  Nas- 
er  iS  m  the  power  and  responsibility  in- 
roived     In   Egypt    these   Germans   are   im- 

'"Sr'TeSainlv  wants  to  keep  them  there. 
Errrpt  is  desperauny  short  of  scientists  and 
Sclass  technicians.  His  rockets,  his  nu- 
?S  experiments,  and  the  satellite  which 
he  claims  he  will  fire  Into  space  are  the  work 
of  his  German  hirelings. 

The  Egyptians,  operating  on  their  own. 
would  probably  have  to  scrap  their  rocket 
nroCTam  This  is  why  the  Israel  Govern- 
ment is  so  anxious  that  the  German  Peder^ 
Government  should  take  active  steps  to  recall 
Germans  working  on  armaments  in  Egypt. 
So  far.  in  spite  of  frequent  Israel  repre- 
sentations during  the  last  year  and  a  half, 
•he  Bonn  Government  ha«  done  nothing  be- 
vond  preparing  the  draft  of  a  law  which 
would  enable  passports  to  be  withdrawn  from 
German  citizens  carrying  out  work  of  this 
tind.  If  such  a  law  were  passed,  these  Ger- 
auns  would  have  to  be  bvu-led  abroad. 

West  German  hesltance  over  putting  this 
;eg'.slatlon  before  the  Bundestag  deserves  a 
note  There  Is  a  powerful  pro-Arab  lobby  in 
Bonn,  where  a  section  of  the  Christian  Dem- 
ocratic Party  and  virtually  the  whole  Free 
Dem(X'ratlc  Partv  are  opposed  to  any  action 
which  could  harm  German  trade  Interests  in 
the  Middle  East.  West  German  heavy  In- 
dustry- provides  the  most  powerful  single  pro- 
Arab  pressure  group,  and  a  small  group  of 
flrma  has  considerable  Influence  with  the 
Federal  Government.  The  group  includes 
the  steel  and  heavy  engineering  firms  of 
Krupp,  Thysaen.  Kloeckner.  and  Demag. 
which    have    major    industrial    Interest    In 

Nasser's  rocket  program,  used  with  ma 
other  conventional  weapons,  would  be  of 
sufficient  scope  to  cripple  Israel  and  .eciire 
her  total  military  defeat.  This,  of  courM.  U 
Nasser's  primary  objective  in  a  war  with 
lirael.  But  It  Is  not  his  only  objective.  He 
haa  aworn  to  blot  out  Israel  completely  and 
to  Incorporate  the  whole  of  Paleetine  In  a 
unified  Arab  stete  or.  if  that  cannot  be  or- 


ganized, in  Egypt.  The  most  that  he  would 
contemplate  leaving  of  Israel  would  be  a 
Jewish  ghetto  in  Paleetine.  but  It  is  very 
doubtful  whether  he  would  be  prepared  to 
leave  even  that.  For  a  Jewish  ghetto  would 
continue  to  attract  more  Jewish  Immigrants, 
and  the  claim  and  hope  for  a  Jewish  na- 
tional state  would  be  kept  alive.  This  Is  why 
Nasser  Is  contemplaUng  using  weapons  of 
genocide  against  Israel. 

I  learned  details  of  his  experiments  In  this 
direction  from  a  scientist  who  worked  for 
more  than  a  year  for  Nasser.  This  scientist 
was  in  close  touch  with  a  member  of  Nasser  s 
inner  circle  of  assistants.  Mahmoud  Khalll. 
B^ialU  and  a  dozen  other  comparatively 
young  men  who  form  the  Inner  circle  often 
work  18  to  24  hours  a  day  and  make  no 
secret  of  their  pride  In  "burning  themselves 
out"  in  the  service  of  their  country.  One  of 
the  tasks  of  this  small  group  during  the  last 
2  years  has  been  to  examine  the  possibilities 
of  producing  weapons  of  genocide. 

Three  particular  possibilities  have  been  ex- 
plored. The  first  was  to  produce  a  nuclear 
bomb  of  the  Hiroshima  type,  which  ranks 
today  as  out  of  date  to  the  great  powers,  but 
which  would  be  amply  sufficient  to  blot  out 
Israel',  centers  of  population.  This  project, 
which  was  given  the  name  "Operation  Cleo- 
patra." was  held  up  because  of  the  inability 
of  the  German  scientists  In  Nasser's  employ 
to  produce  an  easily  transportable  bomb  or 
a  nuclear  warhead  light  enough  to  be  fitted 
onto  a  rocket.  In  addition,  the  Egyptians 
do  not  have  a  large  atomic  reactor  for  pro- 
ducing Plutonium  or  a  diffusion  plant  for 
producing  fissile  uranium.  For  a  Hiroshima- 
type  bomb.  Nasser  would  have  to  procure 
uranlvun,  a  very  difficult  matter. 

Yet  he  has  undoubtedly  examined  the  pos- 
sibilities of  doing  this.     One  proposed  meth- 
od was  to  buy  20-percent  enriched  uranlurn 
(which  is  available   for  peaceful   purposes) 
and  to  enrich  It  up  to  the  90  percent  re- 
quired  for   a   bomb.      Another   was   to   buy 
numbers  of   laboratory  reactors,  which  can 
produce  up  to  8  grams  an  hour  of  90-percent 
enriched  uranium.     Yet  another  possibility 
was   to   build    a    nuclear   power   station   for 
peaceful  purposes  In  Egypt,  and  negotiations 
to  this  end  have  already  taken  place  with  a 
British   firm,    Kennedy   &    Donkln.     Nasser 
has  suggested  that  a  Brltlsh-bullt  nuclear 
reactor  could  act  as  a  partner  to  the  Aswan 
Dam  power  stations.    He  has  conducted  his 
negotiations  quite  openly  on  that  pretext. 

Mahmoud  Khalll  Is  reported  even  to  have 
discussed  with  Nasser  the  chance  of  bribing 
officers  of  the  British  Air  Force  to  fly  British- 
based  planes  to  Cairo,  and  to  bring  as  niany 
as  three  nuclear  bombs  with  them.  This 
may  sound  like  science  fiction.  Indeed,  this 
DOSsibUity  was  never  explored  any  further. 
but  it  is  of  interest  that  It  was  even  con- 

fiidcfcd 

The  second  possibility  of  producing  weap- 
ons of  genocide  was  explored  under  a  differ- 
ent project.  "Operation  Ibis."  Its  Purpose 
was  to  produce  small  missiles  with  a  limited 
radioactive  fallout.  These  missiles,  known 
as  "radioactive  rubbish  bombs"  by  experts 
in  this  field,  could  be  dropped  from  aircraft. 
fired  as  artillery  shells,  or  used  In  the  war- 
heads of  rockets.  They  would  be  difficult  to 
handle,  and  for  this  reason  Nasser  has  been 
employing  gamma-ray  expert*  ^om  Gennany 
and  other  European  countries  who  have  been 
working  on  protective  casings,  clothing,  and 
other  equipment.  Such  weapons  would  have 
a  delayed  effect,  by  poisoning  food,  water, 
and  the  atmosphere.  ,r^^t 

The  third  possibility  examined  In  Egypt 
was  that  of  causing  heavy  losses  to  an 
enemy  population  by  exploding  small  pack- 
ages of  strontium  90,  of  2  or  3  pounds. 
Strontium  90  in  powder  form  could  be  ex- 
Dloded  In  small  containers,  which  could  be 
fired  from  weapons  of  a  Ught  mortar  or  even 
bazooka  type.    The  packages  and  the  weap- 


ons could  be  deposited  beforehand  in  Israel, 
or  even  In  countries  friendly  to  Israel,  and 
could  be  exploded  by  Egyptian  agents. 
Strontium  90  has  a  life  of  about  20  years. 
Once  again,  this  may  sovmd  like  Mlence 
Action.  Once  again,  it  must  suffice  to  say 
that  this  plan  was  carefuUy  examined  by 
Nasser's  advisers. 

The  revelation  that  the  Egyptians  have 
been  considering  the  possible  lOse  of  weapons 
of  genocide  has  given  rise  to  some  miscon- 
ceptions. It  has  been  argued,  for  instance, 
that  names  such  as  "Cleopatra"  and  *  Ibis 
would  never  be  used  by  Egyptians,  who 
would  surely  prefer  Arabic  code  names.  The 
answer  is  that  these  names  were  used  by  the 
foreign  scientists  working  for  Nasser.  An 
Egyptian  code  name  wUl  doubtless  be  fur- 
nished If  any  one  of  the  three  projects  gets 
underway.  So  far,  there  is  no  direct  evi- 
dence that  a  production  program  for  any 
of  the  three  has  begun. 

A  second  misconception  is  that,  because  the 
use  of  weapons  of  genocide  would  be  mili- 
tarily useless.  Nasser  must  have  abandoned 
projects  like  "Operation  Ibis."  This  is  a  high- 
ly Ingenuous  suggestion,  for  Nasser  would 
clearly  never  use  radioactive  rubbish  bombs 
alone  but  as  supplementary  to  his  rockets 
and  other  conventional  weapons.  The  object 
of  "Operation  Ibis"  would  be  quite  simply  to 
scare  the  Jews  out  of  the  Middle  East. 

There  is  nothing  fanclftil  about  this.  The 
burning  adoration  of  the  Jews  for  Eretz- 
Israel  the  national  home  and  Promised  Land, 
is  such  that  they  would  not  think  of  desert- 
ing it  after  military  defeat  and  might  even 
be  prepared  to  go  once  again  into  bondage 
in  the  land  of  Egypt— if  by  so  doing,  they 
could  keep  their  claims  alive.  But  genocide, 
coming  only  20  years  after  Hitler's  final 
solution,  the  extermination  of  6  million  Eu- 
ropean Jews,  would  pose  a  terrible  threat. 
If  Israel's  present  population  were  destroyed, 
or  prevented  by  radioactive  fallout  from 
propagating  their  species,  could  the  remain- 
ing Jews  of  the  world  ever  again  mount  a 
resettlement  of  Israel  and  another  return  to 
the  Promised  Land?  It  is  highly  doubtful, 
for  Israel's  present  small  population  consti- 
tutes   the    kernel    of    Jewish    idealism   and 

^^oSe   must   revert  to   point   1   of   Nasser's 
campaign  to  destroy  Israel:   the  removal  of 
S^Brmsh   from   their   Middle  East  bases. 
These  were  the  bases  used  for  the  ill-fated 
and   badly    Judged   British    l°t«7«°"°^,  J* 
Suez  in  1956.     These  bases  would  be  used 
atraln  If  Nasser  were  to  launch  an  unpro- 
voked and  genocldal  attack  on  pr^el.    "Th^ 
Is  whv  Nasser  has  asked  the  ruler  of  Libya. 
King  Idrls.  to  end  the  leasee  of  alrbases  to 
Britain  and  the  United  States  at  El  Adem 
and  Wheelus  Field.    This  is  why  Nasser  has 
sent  an  army  of  42,000  men  to  the  Jemen. 
as  a  first  step  toward  destroying  the  British- 
sponsored    South    Arabian    Federation    and 
liquidating   the    Aden   base.     This   is   why 
Egypt  has,  after  the  Soviet  Union,  been  the 
principal    supplier    of    arms    to    the    Greek 
Cypriote.    Na's^er  Intends  to  close  the  eastern 
M^lterranean  and  the  Red  Sea  to  the  West, 
complementary  to  this  Intention  te  Nas- 
ser's d^ire  to  build  a  firm  alliance  with  the 
iovLt  union,   a   desire   which   was   plainly 
aSvertlsed  during  Khrushchev's  vis^to  Ca^o 
m  Mav      The  Soviet  Union  can  be  of  im- 
mense use  to  Nasser  in  the  economic  and 
military  fields.    It  Is  supplying  E^t  with  a 
$280  niuion  loan,  with  Increased  tecjinl^ 
aid  for  Industrial   development  and   irriga- 
tion   and  with   secondhand   armaments   at 
cut  prices.     But  of  much  more  Importance 
is  the  future  diplomatic  role  of  «^e J^^^"* 
Union  in  the  Middle  East,  which  will  be 
designed  to  counter  and  finally  to  era^cate 
western  Infiuence  in  the  area.     It  is  naive 
to  imagine,  as  some  Western  commentator, 
have  done,  that  Nasser  has  much  more  ^ 
gain  from  an  Egyptian-Soviet  entente  than 
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Kbrualichcv  ha«.  The  latter  can  now  set 
to  work  to  turn  the  Middle  East  Into  a 
bastion  against  Western  Imperlallun  t  and. 
lncl4l«nt*Uy.  sgalnst  Chinese  communlam  i , 
to  outflank  the  Central  Treaty  Organization, 
to  open  th«  road  to  peaceful  penetration 
of  India  (bereft  of  Nehru )  and  Africa.  A 
rejuvenated  Islam  could  be  a  very  useful 
ally  for  a  Soviet  Union  which  must  want 
to  take  up  a  dominant  middle  position  be- 
tween Weetern   Europe  and  Bed  China. 

The  State  of  Israel  asks  for  nathlns;  inure 
than  to  be  left  In  peace  Israel  has  offered 
to  Join  In  guarantees  of  all  existing  frontiers 
in  the  Middle  East.  It  would  willingly  v>fter 
money  and  technical  aid  in  solving  the  prob- 
lenu  of  the  Palestinian-Arab  refugees  It 
has  offered  to  share  in  the  utilization  of  the 
waters  of  the  River  Jordan  for  peaceful  pur- 
poses, although  It  Is  going  ahead  with  pump- 
ing Its  share  from  the  Sea  of  OalUee  to  the 
deserts  of  the  Negev  Israel  threatens  no- 
body, and  even  when  forced  to  go  to  war 
with  Arab  neighbors,  has  set  out  to  keep  Ita 
military  victories  within  strict  bounds, 
thereby  giving  Arab  prestige  the  chance  to 
recover.  The  essence  of  Israel  policy  has 
been  to  develop  i?o<)d  relations  with  Its  neigh- 
bors. In  the  long-term  future.  I.srael  could 
be  of  tremendous  use  to  the  Arab  countries. 
by  providing  technical  advice  and  a  model 
of  how  to  run  a  m>xlern  state. 

The  Israelis,  naturally,  are  desperately 
worried  by  Nasser's  arms  buildup  The 
Prime  Minister,  Levi  Eshkol,  said  on  May 
20:  "With  the  aid  of  German  and  othe 
scientists  Egypt  is  developing  missile  arms 
ments  on  a  large  scale  and  devoting  Inces- 
sant effort  to  their  Improvement  and  expan- 
sion. She  Is  also  engaged  In  developing 
destructive  weapons  which  are  not  to  be 
found  today  In  the  Middle  East."  This  was 
an  oblique  reference  to  Nasser's  experiments 
with  weapons  of  genocide  The  Israel  Gov- 
ernment has  appealed  repeatedly  for  the 
recall  of  the  German  and  other  foreign  sci- 
entists; the  Knesset  did  this  once  again  on 
May  4. 

What  should,  or  what  can.  the  Western 
Powers  do  about  Nasser's  plans  to  destroy 
Israel? 

The  United  States  and  Britain  can  guar- 
antee Israel's  existing  frontiers  and  offer  a 
similar  guarantee  to  the  Arab  nations. 
Steps  should  be  taken  In  the  United  Na- 
tions to  secure  the  withdrawal  of  the  large 
Egyptian  Army  from  the  Yemen.  The  West 
German  scientists  should  go  back  to  their 
own  country  It  should  be  made  plain  to 
Nasser  that  Britain  has  no  Intention  of  giv- 
ing up  her  Middle  East  bases  until  there  Is 
real  stability  in  that  area.  Finally,  the 
Arab  nations  should  be  encouraged  to  regard 
the  State  of  Israel  as  a  fact.  In  return,  the 
Western  Powers  must  offer  to  make  a  major 
contribution  toward  the  resettlement  of  the 
Arab  refugees  In  Arab  countries  and  toward 
building  up  the  economies  of  those  coun- 
tries. The  Arab  States  should  be  made  to 
understand  that  the  desire  to  avert  a  war  in 
the  Middle  East  does  not  stem  from  anti- 
Arab  feelings,  and  that  nothing  will  be 
gained  in  the  long  run  by  trying  to  play  off 
rival  world  blocs  against  one  another 

Above  all,  there  Ls  a  pcu-amount  need  for 
close  collaboration  in  the  Middle  East  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  Britain  Their 
lounense  Joint  stake  In  Middle  East  oil  Is 
reason  enough  for  this,  and  there  Is  no 
harm  In  saying  so.  But  much  more  Impor- 
tant Is  the  very  real  threat  of  war  breaking 
out.  if  not  today  or  tomorrow,  then  In  all 
probability  In  the  near  future.  Nasser's 
buildup  suggests  that  this  coxild  be 


THOSE        MYSTERIOUS        FEDERAL 
HOSPITALS  WITH  NO  PATIENTS 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.     Mr.  President,  an- 
other world  has  recently  come  to  my  at- 


tention. This  Is  a  world  financed  by  our 
Federal  Government — that  is.  by  the 
American  taxpayer — but  which  very  few 
taxpayer.'?  apparently  know  anything 
about  It  is  a  world  in  which  the  Fed- 
t-ral  Government  performs  all  sorts  of 
functions  which  it  does  not  perform  in 
.)ur  world,  and  yet  the  functions  bene- 
fit r-.o  one.  In  fart,  the  explicit  Govern- 
ment policy  is  to  .see  to  it  that  any  bene- 
fits are  kept  away  from  potential  bene- 
ficiaries 

Let  U.S  consider  hospitals,  as  an  ex- 
ample For  several  years.  tJie  Federal 
Government  has  been,  unbeknown  to 
most  of  us,  In  the  proce.ss  of  buying 
brandnew  hospitals  and  distributing 
them  around  the  countryside  These 
ho.spitals  are  complete  In  almost  every 
sense  They  have  "200  t>eds.  complete 
.surgical  and  diatznostic  equipment,  a  full 
supply  of  druKs  and  medicines,  and  all 
the  subsidiary  paraphernalia,  such  as 
sheets,  rubber  clothes,  and  so  on. 

These  hospitals  lack  only' two  things. 
First,  they  lack  patients  Despite  wide- 
spread stories  about  a  hospital  shortage 
in  our  Nation,  there  is  a  Federal  policy 
that  these  hospitals  not  be  used. 

Second,  the  hospitals  I  am  describing 
lack  buildings  Instead,  the  Gtn'ernment 
houses  the  hospitals  in  crates  The 
crates  are  then  placed  in  various  store- 
rooms or  basements  around  the  country. 
Naturally,  rent  Is  paid  on  the  storage 
space,  just  as  rent  would  be  paid  for  a 
hospital  buildinK  The  space  used  by 
these  hospitals  in  boxes  is  fairly  sub- 
.stantial— some  15.000  square  feet,  apiece. 

Are  there  many  of  these  mysterious 
hospitals?  Yes.  indeed.  Some  1.900  of 
these  200-bed  hospitals  are  already  in- 
carcerated around  the  countryside;  and 
another  750  newer,  more  modern  hospi- 
tals have  now  started,  to  be  distributed 
from  the  apparently  inexhaustible  Fed- 
eral cornucopia.  It  is  anticipated  that 
within  the  next  few  years  we  shall  have 
some  9.500  of  these  haspltals.  Just  think 
of  that— 9.500  200-bed  hospitals  spread 
around  the  Nation,  but  with  a  clear  pro- 
hibition auainst  use,  while  many  small 
communities  lack  hospital  care,  and 
many  large  city  hospitals  are  over- 
crowded. 

Are  these  mysterious  hospitals  expen- 
sive""  The  1.900  hospitals  already  in  place 
cost  the  American  taxpayers  some  $38 
million  Each  of  the  new  750  hospitals 
is  costing  some  $45,000  In  other  words, 
assumini:  no  increase  In  cosUs — a  highly 
dubious  assumption— our  total  Invest- 
ment in  these  hospitals  will  run  to  nearly 
$400  million.  Other  estimates  are  as 
much  as  twice  the  amount. 

These  are.  of  course,  only  the  Initial 
investment  costs  Rental  charges  are  an 
additional  cost  Moreover,  these  hos- 
pitals deteriorate,  even  without  use 
DruKs  lose  their  potency,  rubber  cracks, 
and  .so  on.  It  is  estimated  that  through 
this  means,  about  1  percent  of  the  Initial 
Investment  Is  lost,  each  year.  So.  natu- 
rally. In  this  other  world,  such  losses  have 
to  be  made  up  by  further  Federal  ex- 
penditures The  General  Services  Ad- 
mlnl.stration  u.ses  manpower  to  visit  once 
a  year  each  of  these  hospitals  without 
patients  All  deteriorated  items  are 
thrown  away,  and  new  products  replace 


them— adding  more  expense,  but  ^ 
course,  no  more  service,  becauaettj*! 
was  no  service  to  begin  with.  ^^ 

Mr.  President,  the  other  world  I  •■ 
describing  is  the  world  of  civil  defers 
I  think  it  is  a  world  we  might  wi^to 
look  at.  Virtually  no  thoroughgoing  ex 
amination  has  been  made  of  this  world 
despite  the  fact  that  it  exists.  It  is  mu^ 
rooming,  and  the  expansion  is  being »«»! 
erated  with  taxpayer  dollars. 

First  of  all.  Mr.  President,  I  thinks 
should  con.sider  whether  we  need  this 
other  world  Of  course,  the  answer  isv* 
need  everything:.  But  I  do  not  bellev? 
we  have  asked  ourselves  whether  we  need 
these  expenditures  on  civil  defense  mort 
than  we  need  the  benefits  that  could 
come  from  other  u.ses  of  these  funds,  In- 
cludintr  such  uses  as  the  possible  retire 
ment  of  some  of  our  national  debt. 

Let  me  make  clear  that  I  do  not  ques- 
tion all  necessary  expenditures  for  de- 
fense.  But  in  the  civilian  area,  then 
are  so  many  other  threats  aeainst  clvtl- 
ians  that  seem  so  much  more  real  and 
immediate  than  the  threat  of  outside ig- 
iTres.sion  There  are.  to  name  Just  one 
area,  the  threats  of  illness  and  injuiy. 
Funds  spent  now  for  hospitals  without 
patients  could  be  spent  for  the  direct 
treatment  of  these  Illnesses  and  injuries, 
through  private  insurance  plans  or  b? 
other  means.  There  are,  of  course,  many 
other  alternatives 

Moreover,  the  threat  to  which  dvfl 
defense  expenditures  are  addressed  la 
both  vaKue  and  nebulous,  whereas  the 
other  social  dangers  are  more  clear  and 
pressing  What  type  of  civil  defense  do 
we  need?  No  one  knows.  Surely,  ther^ 
fore,  we  should  not  attempt  to  throw  up 
every  type  of  bulwark  we  can  think  of, 
against  possibilities  that  are  far  less  real 
than  the  needs  within  our  own  com- 
munity. 

Why  should  we  follow  a  policy  ot 
sterilizing  these  funds,  so  that  no  peace- 
ful use  can  be  made  of  them?  ConsWer 
the  case  of  the  crated  hospitals:  It 
would  seem  obvious  that  if  they  are  not 
to  be  simply  a  form  of  crude  subsidy  to 
the  producers  of  hospital  supplies,  who 
at  present  are  the  only  ones  who  b«l^ 
fit  from  the  purchases,  then  the  hospital 
equipment  should  be  used,  not  buried 
and  allowed  to  rust  or  rot.  The  only  ptr- 
allel  I  know  to  this  kind  of  waste  Is  the 
subsidy  we  pay  gold  producers  to  take 
gold  out  of  tiie  ground,  so  the  Govern- 
ment can  put  it  back  into  the  ground  at 
Fort  Knox. 

Does  the  policy  of  using  these  hospital 
supplies  make  sense,  In  case  of  atomic 
attack?     Of  course.    Where  will  the  In- 
jured go  after  an  attack,  except  to  ahoe- 
pital?     It  can  be  argued  that  the  hoi- 
pltals  will   be  destroyed.     But  there  li 
the  same  likelihood  that  the  warehouse* 
with   the   crated   hoepltals  will  be  (te- 
stroyed.      Hospital    equipment   in  hoe- 
pltals  can  be  dispersed  Just  as  easily  u 
the  same  equipment  In  crates  can.    But 
It  may  be  alleged  that  small  dispersed 
hospitals   at   present  do   not  have  the 
standby  capacity  to  handle  all  the  in- 
jured.   This  argument  does  not  stand 
up.    First,  it  Is  well  known  that  70  per- 
cent of  Inpatients  In  hospitals  at  any  one 
time  could  be  removed  from  the  hospital* 


f  pmeraency.  Second,  many 
^  "^  riencTes  have  shown  the  amaz- 
^.'^nSabfe  capacity  of  our  hoe- 
^^  ^?rd   if  the  problem  la  one  of 


bill  that  deals  with  moneys  appropriated 
for  the  civil  f vmctions  of  the  Department 
of  Defense,  the  Atomic  Energy  Commis- 
sion, the  TVA.  and  certain  agencies  of 


inffly  eipenaau'c  rr'^-~-i\       ,    .^e  of  slon,  the  TVA,  ana  cerLaui  aBciii-ico  ui 

Ss.    Third,  if  the  proWem^^one  or  ^j^^^-^^gnt  of  the  Interior  Including 
Eg  sufficient  traln^  Per«>nr^  ^  ^^  Reclamation.    I  am  very 
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doubtful  tJ^a^J^  >  to  go  to  a  ware-  soon  as  possible   we  may  eo^-^^Xl...  „     ,^,^„,inn  reauired  for  its  action  and.  at 


•^^Te  omnl science  'to  go  to  a  ware 
J^'^r^.rdless  of  how  crowded  a  hos 
pltal  might  be  ^^^  infinitely 

^"i  Tri^oTi^e  when  there  will  be 
^""^t^rSc^tack.  During  all  this  time 
"°  iTld  follow  the  wasteful  policy  of 
*'  r  .  hosDltal  equipment,  but  not  using 
^*'^'l  though  the  need  for  the  equip- 
''•  nf  ex^°us  The  logical  approach 
"^'uA  i  ^  put  the  equipment  in  hc^- 
'is  mt  in  crates:  and  to  use  the 
Kment  to  provide  services,  not  Just  to 

Ta^'hospRai  shortage  fxist^.  clearly 
rhie  supplies  would  help  alleviate  It. 
S,f  financial  burden  on  small  commu- 
Sy  ho^spital^whlch.  incidentally  are 
Ser  effectively    dlspersed-would   be 

"^S^gs  and  other  perishables  could  be 
routed  and  used,  rather  thari  be  ruined 
TdSroye±  How  will  an  adequate  In- 
Jentory  be  assured  In  case  of  attack? 
OneVay  would  be  to  check  the  hospital 
Sentorles.  Instead  of.  as  now.  checking 
Oie  crates.    Another— and    even    sim- 


soon  as  possible,  we  may  go  to  confer- 
ence with  the  House  on  the  disagreeing 
amendments. 

The  bill  passed  the  House  on  June  16, 
and  was  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations  on  June  17.  The  bill  was 
reported  to  the  Senate  on  August  5. 

I  do  not  believe  it  is  necessary  for  me 
to  give  a  lengthy  explanation  of  the  bill. 
The  report  on  it  is  on  the  desks  of  the 
Senators,  and  I  believe  it  quite  clearly 
sets  forth  the  action  of  the  committee. 

Except  for  two  or  three  items,  I  believe 
the  bill  is  noncontroversial.  I  expect 
that  amendments  will  be  offered  to  de- 
crease amovmts  recommended  for  certain 
public  works  projects. 

At  the  conclusion  of  my  statement.  I 
will  ask  that  the  committee  amendments 
be  adopted  en  bloc  and  that  the  bill  as 
thus  amended  be  considered  as  original 
text,  so  that  the  Senate  will  have  ample 
opportvuiity  to  work  its  will  on  the  bill. 

Mr  President,  as  Is  customary,  the 
Subcommittee  on  PubUc  Works  divided 
itself  into  three  subcommittees  for  the 
consideration  of  the  pending  bill.    The 


u      ^..otoc      Another — ana    even    sua-     consiaeratiuu  ui    l^^  jkv.»'""-o   

"^^    I  J?  would  be  toTequire  the  drug    portion  of  the  public  works  appropriation 
pler_^^a>  would  Dewreq  p  ^^^^  ^^^  ^^^^^^  ^^  ^^^^^_ 


wmpanies,  which  thus  far  have  been 
eetting  this  subsidy,  to  maintain  higher 
mventories,  which  could  be  sent  to  par- 
ticular locations  in  time  of  need. 

Mr  President,  I  strongly  urge  both 
Houses  of  Congress  to  examine  this  ques- 
tion In  addition,  I  intend  to  vote 
against  the  appropriation  of  any  further 
funds  for  clvU  defense  purposes— for  the 
purchase  of  these  mystery  hospitals-- 
untll  a  study  of  the  reasonableness  of 
this  program  has  been  made. 


bill  deaUng  with  the  Bureau  of  Recla 
mation  and  the  power  marketing  agen- 
cies of  the  Department  of  the  Interior 
was  handled  by  my  good  and  able  friend, 
the  distinguished  senior  Senator  from 
Arizona  [Mr.  HaydenI.  who  Is  also  the 
chairman  of  the  Conunittee  on  Appro- 
priations. The  portion  of  the  bill  cover- 
ing the  Atomic  Energy  Commission  and 
the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority  was 
handled  by  my  good  friend,  the  distin- 
guished senior  Senator  from  Alabama 
[Mr  Hill].  I  handled  the  portion  deal- 
ing with  the  civil  functions  of  the  De 


ing  with  the  civil  functions  of  tne  ue- 
PUBLIC  WORKS  APPROPRIATIONS,    partment  of  the  Army,  and  the  Public 
1  Qfifi  T»nrks  Acceleration  Act. 


1965 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
proceed  to  the  consideration  of  calendar 
N0.1263.H.R.  11579. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  LEGisLAirvE  Clerk.  A  bill  (H.R. 
11579)  making  appropriations  for  cer- 
tain civil  functions  administered  by  the 
Department  of  Defense,  the  Panama 
Canal,  certain  agencies  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior,  the  Atonalc  Energy 
Commission,  the  St.  Lawrence  Sea- 
way Development  Corporation,  the 
Tennessee  Valley  Authority  and  the 
Delaware  River  Basin  Comjnlssion,  for 
the  fiscal  yestr  ending  June  30.  1965,  and 

for  other  purposes.       

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Montana? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  the  consideration  of  the 


Works  Acceleration  Act 

The  hearings  on  this  bill  started  on 
March  23.  and  continued  through  July 
7  1964.    The  subcommittee  held  41  ses- 
sions for  the  purpose  of  taking  testimony. 
and  4  executive  sessions  for  the  pur- 
pose of  marking  up  the  bill.    The  sub- 
committee heard  1,186  witnesses,  which 
included     representatives     of     various 
organizations;  539  of  the  witnesses  ap- 
peared before  the  subcommittee  deal- 
ing   with    the    civil    functions    of    the 
Department  of  the  Army;  520  of  the  wit- 
nesses appeared  before  the  subcommit- 
tee headed  by  the  senior  Senator  from 
Arizona    [Mr.   Hayden].    The   remain- 
ing 127  witnesses  appeared  before  the 
subcommittee  headed  by  the  senior  Sen- 
ator from  Alabama    [Mr.  Hill].    The 
hearings  comprise  four  volumes,  which 
contain  3,658  pages  of  testimony.    Sen- 
ators have  a  cMnplete  set  of  them  on 
their  desks.    They  constitute  the  basic 


taU  much  of  the  repetitious  testimony 
that  is  given  from  year  to  year  on  the 
continuing  projects.  I  am  pleased  to 
report  that  as  a  result  of  my  appeal  to 
the  witnesses  to  confine  their  testimony 
on  continuing  projects  to  new  matters, 
the  length  of  the  civil  functions  portion 
of  the  hearings  was  reduced  by  102  pages, 
The  committee  received  all  of  the  in- 
formation required  for  its  action  and,  at 
the  same  time,  saved  the  taxpayers  con- 
siderable expense. 

Mr.  President,  with  respect  to  title  I. 
before  marking  up  the  civil  functions 
portion  of  this  bUl.  we  reviewed  every 
project  that  was  presented  to  the  sub- 
committee,   budgeted    or    unbudgeted. 
We  examined  into  every  single  request 
made  of  the  subcommittee  for  planning 
or  construction.     After  all  the  requests 
were  made,  the  engineers  were  called 
back  to  obtain  their  views  on  the  proj- 
ects   presented    to    the    subcommittee. 
The  purpose  of  this  recall  was  to  find 
out  whether  the  engineers  could  ew- 
nomically  and  efficiently  utilize  the  addi- 
tional funds  requested  by  the  local  wit- 
nesses, and  whether  the  Corps  of  En- 
gineers had  the  capability  to  undertake 
the  unbudgeted  new  starts  requested. 

As  m  the  past,  the  subcommittee  heard 
all  the  witnesses  who  desired  to  present 
testimony  on  unbudgeted  projects,  and 
also  on  budgets  for  which  more  funds 
were  asked  than  were  budgeted.  The 
same  is  true  of  surveys  and  new  plan- 
ning starts.  As  in  the  past,  there  is  not 
a  single  project  that  has  been  recom- 
mended by  the  subcommittee  or  by  the 
committee  as  a  whole  for  which  there  is 
not  justification  in  the  hearings  before 

the  Senate. 

I  am  proud  to  say  that  the  subcom- 
mittee has  not  included,  either  in  this 
instance  or  in  the  past,  any  projects  that 
were  not  completely  justified  by  the  Corps 
of  Engineers,  and  as  to  which  their  ca- 
pability was  not  clearly  shown. 

As  to  projects  that  were  requested 
and  that  were  budgeted,  the  subcommit- 
tee spent  considerable  time  reviewing 
them  with  the  Engineers. 

The  Senate  has  before  It  a  complete 
justification  for  all  plarming  and  con- 
struction projects  that  were  included  In 
the  bill  by  the  Senate  committee,  and 
all  projects  that  were  recommended  by 
the  House  as  well. 

In  order  to  balance  the  bill,  and  In 
order  to  take  care  of  worthy  areas  not 
previously  included  in  the  bill.  I  rec- 
ommended to  the  subcommittee  the  In- 
clusion of  a  number  of  projects  that  had 
been  requested  by  witnesses  from  aU  over 
the  country,  and  by  Members  of  both  the 
Senate  and  House  of  Representatives. 
I  hope  that  the  Senate  will  agree  to  the 
recommendations  of  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations  and  that  it  wiU  be  pos- 
sible to  retain  the  majority  of  the  proj- 
ects in  the  conference  with  the  House. 

At  this  point  I  wish  to  repeat  that  all 
the  new  projects  and  new  starts,  both  in 
construction  and  in  engineering,  that 
were  recommended  by  the  House  were 
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the  year  I  became  chairman  of  the  sub- 
committee have  the  House  and  Senate 
been  ao  close,  both  moneywlae  and  In  the 
ntmiber  of  projects  recommended  by  both 
Houaee.  So  I  do  not  anticipate  much 
trouble  in  conference  with  the  House. 

The  House  committee  added  17  un- 
budgeted  construction  projects  and  15 
imbudgeted  planning  Items.  The  House 
reduced  the  budget  for  construction,  gen- 
eral, by  $6,610,000;  of  which  $5  million 
was  an  increase  in  the  item  reduction  for 
savings  and  slippage. 

As  we  all  know,  many  projects  are  de- 
layed because  the  engineers  or  the  local 


people  may  have  difflculty  In  obtaining 
sufficient  land  on  which  to  build  projects, 
or  rights-of-way  to  construct  roads.  It 
is  normal  that  over  the  years  this  slippage 
has  amounted  to  from  4  to  5  percent  of 
the  overall  amount  provided  by  the  bill. 
The  engineers  have  advised  that  the 
budgeted  amount  for  slippage  is  the  max- 
imum reduction  without  jeopardizing  the 
construction  programed. 

In  title  I,  the  Senate  committee  con- 
sidered a  budget  estimate  of  $19,800,000 
which  was  submitted  to  the  Senate  after 
the  House  had  acted  on  the  bill.  Senate 
increases  to  the  revised  budget,  including 


restoration  of  the  $5  million  for  sUnitoi 
account  for  $19,800,000  of  the  laT^wJiSi 
increase  recommended  for  construcS 
generally.  ^** 

The  Senate  committee  recommeiMW 
$630,000  for  9  unbudgeted  planning  iw 
and  $5,089,000  for  14  unbudgeted  (^ 
struction  projects. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  imanimous  consa* 
to  have  printed  at  this  point  a  u2 
explaining  the  committee  action  n 
title  I.  * 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table m 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  u 
follows: 


Title  I — Civil  functiong,  I)  t  part  men  t  of  the  Army 


$13,  JM,  (XjO 


».  260,  000 


Ometerlal  expenwis 

The  budBf t  istimate,  and  the  amount  alloweJ  by  the  ilouae. 
Corps  of  Englu»'fr< 

a«n*rallnvrttigHtinius    iX'ln:;^ 

Above  lh»- t'U'lget.. -        $2,474,000 

Above  the  lluu-se,  iacludlng  restoration  of  $1,- 

000,000  far  slippage 1.679,000 

Above  1964..,        3.154.000 

Construction.  i{f>n«Tiil —-- '•  S'42,  iwl.j 

Incr^-iises  to  tui'lp't  I'stimatP  in- 
cluiliriK  rt-storntion  of  Hoiiae 

cut.  of  which  $5.'iU),iJ0U  13  foi  

a\m>m'  $19.sno.0BO 

9  new  pi  inninK  sttjrt.<i    .  630,000 

14  new  oiiiistruition  st.\rls..  !!>5,  088, 000 

28  lIous«'appro%flitfiiii  raised.     11.635,000 
2  House  Items  reduced —130,000 


(.'orps  of  Kiiclni-ers  -  Cuntlnued 

1 'peratl'iii  iinl  ni.iinteniince. .     - 

Till"  l)ii'U>t  .•■.timate,  and  the  amount  allowed  by  the 
Flood  contrMl,  hurrioine,  iind  shore  protection  ymi'r»:enru',« 

The  hiidKi't  (^at^nute,  and  the  amount  allowed  by  ihe 
General  et[)en.ses.  .  ..   - 

The  budtjet  estimate,  and  the  amount  allowed  by  the 
Flood  control,  .Mississippi  River  and  tributaries 

Above  the  budget -   $S, 

.\bove  the  House .--      6, 

Alxive  IWM...    -, 

Canal  T^one  Oovernment: 

i)[ier.»tlnK  exijense.s...  

The  budget  estimate,  .uid  the  amount  allowed  by  the 
Capital  outlay ■   ■  — 

The  budget  estimate,  and  the  amount  allowed  by  the 


House, 
House. 
House 


060.000 
370,000 
058,000 


Hoti.se. 
llou.se. 


»1M.67«.M| 

4,  lid,* 

15, 575.  W 

:8.92Hm 

»,088,0i| 

<,i.'i,m 

Total  37.024.000 

Abovethe  House    ,*^I«t^ 

Above  the  budget  .ffSflcSS 

Above  1*VI.-.  -- 115,644.(00 

House  coriipired  with  the  budget 
prior  to  revision  of  .July  30. 19M,  9. 

boc   90! 

15  new  pUinr.ing  starts    l.'>»7,000 

J7  new  coiL.itruoti'.n  starts..   .     '' 11.952.000 

13  iniTeaw's  In  buiget  Items 20,070.200 

3  budg-'t  itcni.s  ri'luced    —6.610.000 

Total     26,459.200 

House  bill  above  budget 26.459.200 


Total,  title  I 

Above  the  budget J.j4.:i7,  jno 

Above  the  House 4.\n73.i«i<i 

Above  1964 - 128,547,700 

»  fftw  future  commitments  are  as  follows: 

•  .Vow  future  commitment 

b  New  future  commitment  for  35  new  starts  In  budget 

•  .New  future  commitment - — 


Total  new  commitment 

« Includes  $26.3-.>9,:\>0  added  by  the  House. 


1.270,  JM,  DO 


$370,  Ml  M 

Ml.  arm 
lW.Mt,ogi 

i,%i,4a,m 


Title  I— Civil  Ftmctions,  Department  of  the  Army _^  -  II,  270, 5S5. 200 

Above  the  biids?et '51'^'SS 

Above  the  House ~ im  547  700 

Title  II-Departinen"t'orthVinterior"!"---III o  4,n\W.  387.913,000 

Above  the  Hou.ie - i^-Ut'XS 

Below  the  budget -- ^^'^ 

Belowl9«>4  Jl, 409,200 

Items  deferrecl  for  later  consideration: 
Reimbursement  to  city  of  .Malta, 

Mont                                               ■        fc-;«.MO 
Weber  M  i.sin  projtvt  road  200.  Wjo 
Pacific     N'Tthwest-Paciflc    South- 
west intertie 45,  500.0a< 


Summary  by  titles 
BUBOOM.MITTFK  RECOMM  FN  r)ATIONS 

Title  HI  — .Moinlc  Energy  Commission 

.\ hove  the  Hou.se $6,935,000 

Below  the  budget       ^^•'^'•fSS 

Below  1964     ..  111,661,000 

Title  IV  -lndei>endent  offlcee 

foinpiired  with  the  House 

Below  the  budget   — 

Below  1964      


$J,631,008,flt 


Same 
$4,000,000 

25.  e.M.noo 


Oriuid  total  all  titlea 

Almve  the  lloti.se $'1.  4lN  iMi 

Below  the  bud«ot - 43,  .V!,miO 

Below  1964     9,853,600 


u,iM,m 


4, 397, 3«:,  lie 


Total 


4.'>.  rx.  oix) 


Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  the 
budget  estimates  provided  for  35  new 
construction  starts.  I  commend  the  ad- 
ministration for  taking  such  action.  The 
projecta  recommended  are  all  necessary, 
and  It  Is  essential  that  each  year  an  ade- 
quate number  of  new  construction  proj- 
ects be  added  to  the  program  if  the  na- 
tional needs  for  the  development  of  our 
water  resources  are  to  be  met  in  an  or- 
derly and  e£Qcient  manner. 

TITLI    n 

Mr.  President,  title  n  deals  primarily 
with  reclamation  projects  and  the  power 
marketing  agencies  of  the  Department 
of  the  Interior.  As  I  have  said,  it  was 
handled  for  the  committee  by  the  chair- 
man of  the  Appropriations  Committee, 
the  Senator  from  Arizona  [Mr.  Haydin  1 . 

Tlie  committee  considered  budget  esti- 
mates for  the  Department  of  the  Interior 
agencies  amounting  to  $430,500,000,  plus 
$5,300,000  In  reprogramlng  requests.  Of 
this.  $53,800,000  was  transmitted  to  Con- 
after  the  House  had  passed  the  bill. 


The  committee  recommends  an  appro- 
priation of  $433,639,000,  IncludinK  the  re- 
programed  amounts.  The  largest  addi- 
tion to  tht'  House  bill,  of  cour.se,  is 
545,500,000  for  the  Pacific  Northwest- 
Pacific  Southwest  electric  intertie.  Pro- 
vision is  made  for  initiating  construc- 
tion of  three  of  the  four  lines  recom- 
mended by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

The  recommt-ndation  for  the  Pacific 
Northwost-PacLflc  Southwest  intertie  is 
one  of  the  two  items  which  I  que.stion 
the  advisibility  of  undertaking  at  this 
time. 

The  committee  also  recommends  funds 
to  accompli.'^h  emergency  con.struction 
work  for  the  National  Park  Service,  for 
weather  modification  re.search.  for  an 
engineering  office  for  the  Bureau  of  Rec- 
lamation, for  tile  drains  to  Improve  the 
quality  of  water  going  to  Mexico  through 
the  Colorado  River,  and  for  additional 
work  on  the  Central  Valley  and  Columbia 
Basin  projects. 

Reductions  from  budget  estimates  have 
been  recommended   in  connection  with 


transmission  facilities  in  the  Centnl 
Valley  project,  in  the  Missouri  RlTer 
Basin,  and  in  the  Southwestern  Power 
Administration  area. 

TITLE   in 

Mr.  President,  the  committee  recom- 
mended $2,631,008,000  for  the  Atomic  En- 
crsy  Commission.  The  committee  rec- 
ommendation is  $17,935,000  above  the 
House,  which  is  offset  by  an  incretse 
of  $11  million  in  operating  revenues  for 
a  net  increase  in  appropriated  funds  ol 
$6,935,000;  $61,992,000  below  the  budget: 
and  $111,661,000  below  the  appropriation 
for  1964. 

ATOMIC  ENERGY  COMMISSION 

For  operating  expenses,  the  committee 
recommended  an  Increase  of  $17,935,000, 
of  which  $6,435,000  was  for  the  reactor 
developme,nt  program:  $8  million  was  lor 
physical  research:  and  $3.5  million  wr 
special  nuclear  materials.  For  plant  anfl 
capital  equipment,  the  committee  rec- 
ommended $363  million,  the  amount  al- 


j^ed  by  the  House  and  $7  million  below 
the  estimate.       ^^  ^ 

fhP  Tennessee  Valley  Authority, 

^'  ""^itLe  r^ommends  $47,915,000. 
^he  committee  recomxu       ^^^^  ^^  ^^ 

the  amo^^^STe  budget  estimate.  In- 
n^^'on  below  ^  ^ed  appropria- 

'^^"*^^  is  miUion  for  the  Land  Between 
ri^fs  Slmo^tration  program.  This 
f  ^it^inTn  which  I  am  personally 

°^S^e  is  a  substantial  question  as  to 
^fr  this  development  is  authorized. 
'^''^!,«Son  is  a  factual  one.    M  the 
^'I'^nmPnt  is  in  fact,  simply  a  study. 
^'I^Z^nfo   demonstration  "necessary 
'^^t^bie^'  to  the  making  of  plwis 
'^^  1^^  congress  and  the  several  States 
'Ir  ?ec^?on  22  of  the  Tennessee  Val- 
""'^^  fw?v  Act  of  1933.  it  would  ap- 
iLlr'^^TluUrL^  by  that  section    If. 
Sever  the  recreation  area  is.  in  fact. 
is  end  objective  in  itself,  not  related  to 
ff  making  of  plans  useful  to  Congress 
""  .h^^tafes  or  not  "necessary  and  suit- 
°;bi?-  Sihe  riaking  of  such  plary.  it 
would  not  appear  to  be  authorized    I  be- 
Jeve  their  own  testimony  convicts  them 

on  this  score.  .  j  *  _ 

If  this  project  should  be  carried  for- 
ward it  should  be  carried  out  by  the 
5a Uonal  Park  Service.  The  advantages 
clamed  for  this  site  should  be  studied 
by  Se  appropriate  committees  of  Con- 
Sress^and  weighed  against  the  alleged 
Svantages  of  other  sites  presently  being 
Sered  for  recreational  areas  to  serve 

ihe  same  area. 

Under  this  same  authority.  In  connec- 
tinn  with  a  future  TVA  dam  and  reser- 
S  the  chairman  of  the  Board  states 
that  a  major  objective  in  the  proposed 
Tellico  project  will  be  the  development 
of  the  reservoir  and  adjacent  lands  in 
such  a  way  as  to  permit  the  PfOJfCj;  to 
make  the  maximum  possible  contribution 
to  the  economy  of  the  region.    They  pro- 
pose to   acquire   some    16.500   acres  of 
shoreline  lands  which  extensive  studies 
have  shown  to  be  suited  for  development 
and  use  for  industry,  public  and  Private 
recreation,  and  home  sites:  that  detailed 
plans  for  the  development  of  the  shore- 
line land  be  developed  in  cooperation 
with  appropriate  State  and  local  agen- 
cies: and  that  the  development  Plans  be 
Implemented  through  an  orderly  sched- 
ule of  disposal  of  lands  and  land  rights 
as  the  demand  arises  for  industrial  sites. 
home  sites,  and  recreational  development 
sites.    This  is  not  something  I  fear  will 
happen.    It  is  the  announced  plan  of 
chairman  in  a  letter  to  a  Member  of  the 
House  of  Representatives. 

Is  it  the  Intent  of  this  Congress  to  ac- 
quiesce In  the  condemnation  of  private 
lands,  for  subsequent  disposal  to  private 
interests,  according  to  the  whims  of  a 
bureaucrat?  They  could,  under  this 
philosophy,  acquire  private  land  by  con- 
demnation, determine  that  it  was  in  the 
Interest  of  the  economic  development  of 
the  TVA  area  to  furnish  a  plant  site  free 
of  charge  to,  say,  a  textile  mill  in  New 
England.  I,  for  one.  cannot  subscribe  to 
this  philosophy. 

If  acquisition  and  disposal  of  land  is 
the  announced  intention  of  TVA  with  re- 
spect to  the  Tellico  project  on  the  Little 
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Termessee  River,  this  same  Board  of 
Directors  could  decide  to  dispose  of  any 
or  all  of  the  lands  in  the  Between  the 
Lakes  area  in  the  same  manner.  For 
these  and  other  reasons.  I  am  opposed 
to  the  acquisition  of  land  for  the  Be- 
tween the  Lakes  development. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  committee  amendments  be 
agreed  to  en  bloc;  smd  that  the  bill  as 
thus  amended  be  regarded,  for  purposes 
of  amendment,  as  original  text;  and  that 
no  point  of  order  shall  be  considered  to 
have  been  waived  by  reason  of  agreement 
to  this  request. 

Mr.  MORSE.    Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.    I  yield. 
Mr.  MORSE.     Once  again  I  wish  to 
express  to  the  Senator  from  Louisiana, 
the  chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
PubUc    Works    of    the    Appropriations 
Committee,  on  behalf  of  the  people  of 
my  State,  appreciation  for  the  fair  im- 
partiality with  which  he  handled  all  the 
requests  of  the  Senators  from  Oregon 
in  regard  to  Oregon  projects.    He  knows 
as  well  as  I  do  that  there  will  always 
be  in  my  State  those  who  will  not  t>e 
happy  about  some  of  the  exclusions.   But 
I  owe  it  to  the  Senator  from  Louisiana 
and  to  the  members  of  his  committee 
to  say  to  the  people  of  my  State  that 
in  a  given  year  we  cannot  receive  favor- 
able action  on  all  of  our  requests,  and 
that  we  received  fair  consideration  f roin 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana,  which  is  all 
that  any  State  is  entitled  to.    I  am  satis- 
fied that  in  the  future,  as  we  present 
additional  infonnation,  which  obviously 
will  be  needed  on  a  few  projects  to  satisfy 
the  Appropriations  Committee,  we  shall 
continue  to  receive  a  decision  from  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  on  the  merits 
of  our  case. 

As  a  lawyer,  I  know  that  sometimes 
a  judge  does  not  place  the  same  weight 
and  value  on  the  evidence  submitted  to 
him  that  counsel  places  upon  it.    I  wish 
the  people  of  my  State  to  know  that 
in  my  years  of  experience  with  the  Sen- 
ator from  Louisiana  I  have  found  him 
to  be  a  fair  and  just  judge,  and  I  am  not 
at  all  discouraged,  may  I  say  to  those 
in  my  State  who  may  be  disappointed,  in 
regard  to  our  cases  in  the  future  before 
this  fair  judge.    But  I  wish  to  say  to  this 
judge  and  to  the  people  supporting  the 
projects  that  were  approved,  in  respect 
to  those  projects,  that  he  did  my  State 
justice.    And  he  did  my  State  justice  in 
regard  to  the  cases  that  he  rejected.    A 
lawyer  never  agrees  with  a  decision  that 
may   go   against  him;    therefore   I   do 
not  agree  with  the  decision  of  the  court 
in  this  instance,  but  I  am  satisfied  that 
I  received  judicial  treatment,  and  that  is 
all  to  which  we  are  entitled. 

I  want  the  Senator  to  know  that  I 
shall  be  back  next  year  pleading  my 
case  again.  I  hope  at  that  time  I  shall 
have  evidence  that  will  convince  the 
Senator  on  the  Oregon  cases.  But  for 
the  decisions  he  has  rendered  in  ap- 
proving the  Oregon  projects.  I  thank  the 
Senator  sincerely,  not  only  in  behalf  or 
myself,  but  the  people  of  my  State. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  thank  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Oregon.  It  is 
rather  difficult  to  turn  down  good  proj- 


ects. Of  course,  it  is  necessary  in  many 
States.  We  must  live  witliin  the  budget. 
If  possible.  We  have  not  always  done 
so  in  the  past.  We  increased  the 
amoimt  to  some  extent  to  more  or  less 
balance  the  bill  so  as  to  insure  that  all 
States  receive  their  fair  share  of  the 
funds  provided.  I  do  not  know  whether 
some  worthy  projects  were  overlooked 
or  not,  but  the  committee  thought  cer- 
tain projects  should  be  added  to  the  bill. 

I  am  proud  to  say  that  this  admin- 
istration has  added  quite  a  few  new 
projects,  which  made  our  task  easier. 
The  House  added  a  few  projects,  and  so 
did  the  Senate  committee.  All  in  all  I 
think  we  have  a  fairly  well-balanced  bill. 

Mr.  MORSE.  The  Senator  has  our 
deep  appreciation.  ^     .  .,     w 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  committee 
amendments  be  agreed  to  en  bloc,  that 
the  bill  as  thus  amended  be  regarded, 
for  purposes  of  amendment,  as  original 
text,  and  that  no  point  of  order  shall  be 
considered  to  have  been  waived  by  rea- 
son of  agreement  to  this  request. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  . ,     ^ 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  re- 
serving the  right  to  object,  what  was  the 
request? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  To  have  the  com- 
mittee amendments  agreed  to  en  bloc, 
and  to  have  the  bill  then  considered  as 

original  text.  .  ^  _.v- 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.    Subject  to  further 

amendment? 

Mr  ELLENDER.    Yes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and 
it  is  so  ordered. 

The  committee  amendments  agreed  to 
en  bloc  are  as  follows : 


On  page  3.  line  16,  afl^r  the  word  "con- 
struction", to  strike  out  "$20,590,000"  and 
insert  "$22,269,000". 

On  page  4,  line  9,  after  the  word  con- 
struction", to  strike  out  "$905,767,200"  and 
insert  "$942,791,200",  and  in  line  10,  after  the 
word  "expended",  to  insert  "of  which  $64,- 
000  shall  be  available  for  the  readjustment 
and  alteration  of  the  facilities  of  the 
Broughton  Mutual  Telephone  Co.  to  permit 
continued  service  to  the  present  users  not 
afifected  by  the  Mllford  Dam  and  Reservoir 
project;  and  of  which  not  to  exceed  $131,500 
shall  be  available  for  construction  of  a  road 
from  the  new  townslte  of  Lower  Brule  to 
Counsellor  Cove,  and  such  work  is  hereby 
authorized." 

On  page  6,  line  1.  after  the  word  "August  . 
to  strike  out  "8"  and  Insert  "18". 

On  page  6,  line  17,  after  "(33  U.S.C.  702a. 
702g-l)".  to  strike  out  "$73,550,000"  and  In- 
sert "$79,920,000". 

On  page  10,  after  line  3,  to  Insert: 

"NATIONAL   PARK  SERVICE 

"Construction 

"For  an  additional  amount  for  'Construc- 
tion' for  the  purposes  set  forth  in  the  Act  ol 
August  7,  1946  (60  Stat.  885) .  $1,800,000.'' 

On  page  10.  line  21,  after  the  word  ex- 
ceed", to  strike  out  "$400,000"  and  insert 
"$450,000";  in  line  22,  after  the  word  ex- 
linded".  to  strike  out  "$10,354,000"  s^d  In- 
sert "$12,404,000".  and  in  line  23,  after  the 
word  "Which",  to  strike  out  "$9,054,000"  and 
insert  "$11,054,000".  . 

On  page  11,  line  15,  after  the  word     ex- 
pended'? to    strike    out    ■■•182,433,000"    and 
insert  "$185,689,000":    In  line   \f'J;^}^J^?. 
word   "which",   to  strike  out  ■■Wp'OOO-O^^. 
and  insert  "$83,030,000";  on  page  12,  line  4. 
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after  tbe  word  "customer"    to  insert  a  colon 
and  the  following  additional  proviso 

"Provided  further.  That  not  to  exct eJ  *2  - 
OOO.OOO  as  proposed  in  Senate  Document  8y. 
Eighty-eighth  Congress,  for  raalntalt.lnK 
suitable  water  quality  in  the  Colorado  River 
shall  be  nonrelmbursahle 

And  on  paice  12.  line  11  •fZfT  ::ie  n  im-? 
"Port  Chicago",  to  Inse't  .i  c  Ion  and  the- 
following  addltlon.il  provisos 

'Provided  further,  ih^t  not  to  exceed 
•26.000  shall  be  available  for  reimbursement 
to  the  city  of  Malta.  Montana,  for  the  c<j8t 
of  Improvements  to  streets  and  appurtenant 
facilities  adjoining  property  under  the  Jur- 
isdiction of  the  Department  of  the  Interior 
In  that  city  to  be  nonreimbursable  and  non- 
returnable:  Provided  further.  That  not  to 
exceed  $200,000  of  funds  m  vde  available  for 
improvement  of  access  roads  in  the  Webt-r 
Basin  project  area  shall  be  nonreimbursable" 

On  page  14.  after  line  2.  tfj  Insert. 

"CMEBGENCY    FUND 

"To  reimburse  the  emerifeny  fund  author- 
ized by  the  Act  of  June  26.  1948  (62  Stat 
1052),  for  expenses  incurred  fir  repair  uf 
flood  damage  to  Irrigation  f <•>.''!:; ties  of  the 
Mlllt  River  and  Sun  River  Federal  reclama- 
tion project*.  11000  000  to  remain  available 
until  June  30.  1965  " 

On  page  19,  at  the  be^jinnlng  of  line  10. 
to  strike  out  "Ml  220  000"  and  insert  -tSl - 
420  000". 

On  page  20.  line  18.  ifter  the  word  "area", 
to  strike  out  "$2610000  '  a.-.d  insert  "S2.- 
440.000". 

On  page  23,  line  1.  af'er  the  word  "ve- 
hicles", to  strike  ^)U^  "«2  261  073  000"  and  In- 
sert "$2,288,008,000  • 

On  page  27.  line  I  afu^r  the  word  vx  ■e*'d" 
to  strike  out  "$6,000"  and  insert  "$2  000" 

Mr.  CARLSON  Mr  Pre.sldent  I  take 
tbi.s  opportunity  to  pxpr*'s.s  my  apprecia- 
tion to  the  distini^uished  Sf-rator  from 
Louisiana  I  also  wish  to  express  my 
appreciation  to  the  Senator  fmm  Arizona 
"^Mr.  HAYDrwl.  He  presided  over  the 
hearings  on  matters  relating  to  the  Bu- 
reau of  Reclamation 

We  In  Kansas  are  indebt^xl  to  the  di.s- 
t:ngulshed  Senator  from  Loui.=:iana  and 
to  the  committee — and  this  15  equally 
true  of  the  Senator  from  Arizona  [Mr. 
HaydenI — for  the  inclusion  of  very- 
worthy  projects  in  our  State. 

The  Senate  Is  fortunate,  and  I  believe 
our  Nation  is  fortunate  in  havinsi  both 
these  Senators  serve  on  this  Important 
committee.  I  know  of  no  Senators  who 
have  devoted  more  t;me  or  are  better 
qualified  to  approve  or  reject  projects 
when  It  comes  to  controUini;  water  runoff 
and  controlling  water  for  beneficial  uses, 
than  these  two  Senators  On  behalf  of 
the  people  of  Kansas  I  express  my  appre- 
ciation to  both  of  them 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Kansas. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  it  is  my 
privilege  to  serve  as  a  member  of  several 
of  the  subcommittees  of  the  Committee 
on  Appropriations:  but  I  denve  particu- 
lar satisfaction  from  serving  on  the  Sub- 
committee on  Public  Works. 

The  projects  appropriated  for  by  the 
bill  now  before  the  Senate  meet  long- 
standing and  rigid  standards.  They  are 
carried  out  by  well  established  and  ex- 
perienced agencies  including  the  Army 
Corps  of  Engineers,  the  Bureau  of  Recla- 
mation, and  the  Atomic  Energy  Commis- 
sion. 

Every  project  In  the  bi:'.  has  been  care- 
fully considered  for  a  long  period  of  time, 


many  of  them  for  several  years.  They 
have  been  carefully  examined,  not  only 
by  the  Committee  un  Approprlat:ons.  but 
also  by  the  Committee  on  Public  Works 
in  sonio  in.stiinces.  and  the  C(jmmitlee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs,  in  others 
.vlth  a  vuw  toward  determining  whether 
authorization  is  justUied 

These  projects  provide  needed  develop- 
ment of  our  land  and  water  resource.s. 
and  our  atomic  resources.  This  Is  a  bill 
m  which  the  Senate  can  take  pride,  be- 
cause it  IS  in  the  cla>sic  traditions  of  a 
goverrunent  doing  for  its  people  what 
they  cannot  do.  or  do  so  well,  for  them- 
selves. 

The  bill  is  very  close  to  the  amount  of 
the  budo'ft  request  It  is  only  Sl*.364  20U 
above  the  budget  estimate  of  $4,440,749.- 
000.  Tlie  total  deimite  appropriation.^ 
come  to  $4.387, J7B, 200,  winch  i.^  divided 
among  four  titles,  as  follows 

Title  I,  civil  functions,  $  1,270. 585. :00; 
title  II.  Department  of  the  Interior. 
$433,639,000;  title  lU.  atomic  energy. 
$2,631,008,001).  and  title  IV,  independent 
othce.s.  $52,046,000.  or  a  total  of  $4,387.- 
278.200. 

Of  the  increase  over  the  amount  ap- 
propriated by  the  House.  $45. 5  million  is 
represented  by  a  single  item,  the  item 
for  the  Pacific  Northwest-Pacific  South- 
west mtertie  project,  to  which  the  chair- 
man of  the  subcommittee  referre<l. 
Without  this  Item,  the  committee's  rec- 
ommendation would  bt-  vtry  close  to  the 
total  amount  approved  by  the  other  body. 
Mr  President,  not  all  of  the  projects 
that  mu'ht  have  been  included  in  the 
bill  have  been.  I  cite  this  as  evidence 
of  the  rigid  standards  and  requirements 
which  Con^^ress.  in  its  wisdom,  has  writ- 
ten into  the  law 

The  bill  can  properly  be  reL;arded  as 
an  .nvestmrnt  m  the  future  of  America. 
because  it  represents  a  substantial  addi- 
tion to  our  capital  plant  It  is  an  invest- 
ment from  wliich  we  can  expect  a  sizable 
return  The  committee  insisUs  on  this  by 
dem.anding  a  showing  of  a  favoraole  ratio 
of  benefit  to  cost. 

Mr.  President.  I  commend  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Louisiana  for  his 
careful  and  concise  presentation  of  thus 
important  appropriations  bill. 

It  has.  as  in  past  years,  been  a  distinct 
pleasure  to  work  with  lum  and  the  other 
members  of  the  subcommittee. 

It  has  been  a  difBcult  year  for  all  com- 
mittees of  the  Senate  Throughout  the 
many  weeks  of  debate  on  the  civil  rights 
bill,  committees  were  not  permitted  io 
meet  durin^^  sessions  of  the  Senate,  ex- 
cept m  emergency  situations.  This  re- 
sulted in  long  delays  in  hearings  and 
broken  schedules. 

The  situation  was  particularly  acute 
insofar  as  the  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions was  concerned.  It  Ls  the  one  com- 
mittee which  has  the  critical  responsi- 
bility of  providing  adequate  funds  for 
the  many  departments,  agencies,  and 
commissions  of  the  Federal  Government. 
And  it  is  the  one  committee  which  must 
constantly  meet  deadlines  unposed  by 
considerations  of  sound  fiscal  manage- 
ment. 

There  is  no  need  for  me  to  discuss  each 
appropriation  item  and  the  amounts  in- 
volved therein,  as  I  am  sure  the  Mem- 


bers of  the  Senate  have  been  fully  m. 
formed  on  this  by  tiie  lucid  and  detailed 
remarks  of  the  committee  leadership  and 
by  the  information  contained  in  the 
commitu^e  report. 

The  Corps  of  Engineers  phase  of  the 
bill  IS  particularly  complex.  There  are 
numerous  surveys  and  active  project* 
Ihrougliout  the  country  involving  count- 
less tow  ns  ana  cities,  in  each  State.  Due 
consideration  must  be  given  to  each  proj- 
ect and  to  tho  views  of  all  concerned.  At 
the  same  time  close  attention  muat  be 
given  to  the  overall  money  to  be  spent 
Representatives  of  the  various  political 
subdivisions,  as  well  as  private  and  other 
nongovernmental  organizations  are 
understandably  eager  to  complete  their 
projects  as  soon  as  possible. 

It  is  my  privilege  to  serve  as  ranking 
minority  member  on  the  Public  Works 
Appropriations  Subcommittee  as  well  as 
the  special  subcommittee  handling  ap- 
propriations for  the  Atomic  Energy 
Commission  and  the  Tennessee  Valley 
Authority.  The  distinguished  Senator 
from  Alabama  IMr.  Hill)  is  chairman 
of  th.is  special  subcommittee  and  he.  too, 
has  rlone  a  fine  job  I  want  to  also  com- 
mend the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  IMr.  PastorkI  for  h;.s  ex- 
pert guidance  of  the  hearings  and  the 
ex'^cutive  consideration  of  the  budgetary 
reque.>t  of  the  AEC.  His  iX)sition  as 
chairman  of  the  Joint  Committee  on 
.Atomic  Energy  and  his  membership  on 
the  Appropriations  Commit tte  provide 
him  with  vast  knowledge  of  the  various 
atomic  energy  program.-    if  the  Nation. 

There  has  been  one  deviation  this  year 
from  the  customary  handling  of  activi- 
ties by  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission. 
Last  year  Congress  adopted  an  ainend- 
ment  to  the  basic  act  governing  various 
AEC  programs.  This  amendment  per- 
mitted the  Joint  Committee,  for  the  first 
time,  to  review  the  entire  AEC  program, 
as  well  as  the  Commission's  budgetary 
requirements.  The  Joint  Committee  is 
now  in  the  position  of  being  able  to  make 
legislative  recommendations  on  any  or 
all  of  the  AEC  program,  and  to  suggest 
to  Congress  a  ceihng  on  amounts  to  be 
allowed  the  Commission. 

Mr.  President.  I  feel  that  this  amended 
procedure  Is  a  sound  improvement.  It 
gives  Congress  a  doublecheck  on  the 
programs  and  the  spending.  I  am  con- 
fident the  Commission  is  also  pleased  to 
have  this  added  opportunity  to  fully  re- 
view and  justify  Its  proposals. 

Another  major  area  of  this  bill  is  that 
covering  appropriations  for  the  Bureau 
of  Reclamation  and  the  power  market- 
ing agencies.  I  shall  not  go  Into  the 
activities  of  these  agencies  and  their  re- 
quirements, but  I  do  want  to  pay  great 
tribute  to  two  highly  respected  and  very 
able  gentlemen,  our  honored  and  beloved 
chairman  from  Arizona.  Senator  Hat- 
den,  and  our  senior  and  ranking  minor- 
ity member  from  South  Dakota.  Senator 
MiTNDT.  Their  guidance  of  hearings  on 
budget  requests  from  these  agencies 
moved  smoothly  and  every  estimate  was 
handled  with  complete  fairness  to  all 
concerned.  I  know  the  difllcult  task  they 
had  In  consideration  of  the  proposed 
electric  power  transmission  lines  between 
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tbe  Pacific  Northwest  and  the  Pacific 

^^Ifl  close.  Mr.  President.  I  wish 
f/,  «Dress  my  special  appreclaUon  to  the 
?e<StId  work  of  the  committee  staff. 
JScially  Messrs.  Kenneth  Bousquet  and 
SS  Eaton,  of  the  majority  sUff.  and 
Mr  Edmund  King,  of  the  minority  staff 
^ev  have,  as  in  the  past.  Provided 
Jiented  and  capable  assistance,  which 
we  deeply  appreciate.  „      . ^     ^     t 

Mr  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I 
rail  up  my  amendment  No.  1201.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  reading  of 
the  amendment  be  dispensed  with  and 
that  it  be  printed  at  this  point  In  the 

^The" PRESIDING   OFFICER.     With- 
out objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 
The  amendment  is  as  follows: 
on  oage  4.  lines  9  and  10.  delete  "»942,7B1.- 
200'-  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  ••»941.491.200". 

Mr  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield,  without  losing  the 
floor,  to  permit  me  to  make  a  general 
statement  ■.' 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  yield,  with- 
out losing  his  right  to  the  floor? 

Mr  PROXMIRE.  I  yield  to  the  ma- 
jority leader.  ^     ..    ., 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  on  the  pend- 
ing amendment  there  be  a  limitation  of 
debate  of  30  minutes,  15  minutes  to  a 
side:  and  that  on  the  other  two  amend- 
ments of  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin 
the  time  be  limited  to  20  minutes,  10 
minutes  to  a  side,  the  time  on  the 
amendments  to  be  controlled  by  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Wisconsin  and 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Louisi- 
ana. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
content,  provided  that  I  may  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Arkansas  outside  my 
time. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unan  inous  consent  that  the  time  of 
the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  not  begin  to 
run  until  I  have  concluded  my  remarks. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  That  is  what  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  has  asked. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection' 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  ask  that  the  time 
on  the  amendment  not  run  imtil  the 
Senator  from  Arkansas  and  the  Senator 
from  Connecticut  have  spoken  briefly. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and  it 
Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President.  I 
wish  to  join  other  Senators  who  have 
complimented  the  distinguished  chair- 
man of  the  Public  Works  Subcommittee 
for  his  faithful,  diligent,  and  effective 
work  on  this  appropriation  bill.  The 
program  of  projects  financed  by  this  bill 
are  those  which  are  most  vital  to  the 
progress,  prosperity,  and  economic 
growth  of  our  country.  They  are  Im- 
provements whose  construction  have 
heretofore  been  authorized — improve- 
ments that  will  strengthen  the  economy 
of  the  Nation.  Therefore,  they  have  my 
wholehearted  support. 

Experience  has  proven  that  this  char- 
acter of  projects  that  have  been  au- 


thorized and  appropriated  for  and  which 
have  been  constructed  or  which  are  now 
under  construction  are  fully  justified 
economically.  The  expenditures  to  be 
made  under  this  bill  are  primarily  ex- 
penditures of  investment  in  the  long- 
range  growth  and  development  of  our 
great  natural  resources  and  in  the  con- 
servation and  use  of  the  vital  water  re- 
sources of  the  country. 

One  reason  why  I  wish  to  comment 
on  this  bill  is  because  it  contains  an  in- 
crease in  the  appropriation  for  the 
Arkansas  River  program.  That  increase 
over  the  House  allowance  comes  about 
for  this  reason:  In  the  original  budget, 
the  President  requested  an  appropria- 
tion of  $84  million  for  the  Arkansas.  At 
that  time,  because  of  my  support  for 
economy  wherever  it  can  be  effected,  I 
told  the  President  that  we  were  hope- 
ful that  that  amount,  although  it  was 
some  $18  million  below  what  the  Corps 
of  Engineers  said  it  could  economically 
expend,  could  be  lived  with — ^that  it 
would  be  acceptable.  However,  there- 
after, when  the  Corps  of  Engineers  ana- 
lyzed the  $84  million  and  undertook  to 
apply  the  analysis  to  the  various  proj- 
ects, so  as  to  keep  the  program  on  sched- 
ule, it  was  found  to  be  inadequate  and 
that  it  would  be  Impossible  to  keep  the 
program  advancing  and  completed  as 
planned  by  1970.  In  other  words,  the 
Corps  of  Engineers  found  that  another 
$15  million  would  be  required,  and  that 
a  total  of  $99  million  would  have  to  be 
appropriated  for  the  Arkansas  program 
in  order  to  keep  it  on  schedule  and  to 
meet  the  target  date  for  completion  in 
1970. 

This  situation  was  analyzed  and  exam- 
ined and  it  was  found  that  a  delay  of  1 
year  would  occur  in  the  completion  of 
the  project,  and  that  the  result  would 
be  a  loss  of  $43  million  in  benefits  which 
would  accrue  from  the  1  year  delay  in 
construction  and  completion  of  the  proj- 
ect. Delaying  construction  for  1  year 
would  incur  =a  direct  cost  out  of  the 
Treasury  of  between  $10  million  and  $11 
million. 

Furthermore,  Mr.  President,  the  in- 
creased cost  of  purchasing  the  land  that 
will  be  inundated  would  run  from  $800,- 
000  to  $1  million. 

In  addition,  it  was  found  that  of  the 
27  counties  in  Oklahoma  and  Arkansas 
through  which  the  river  flows,  23  are 
eligible  for  area  redevelopment  funds. 

It  was  also  found  that  the  additional 
money  would  provide  an  overall  num- 
ber of  1,320  jobs  In  this  distressed  area. 
We  presented  the  facts  to  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States.    I  talked  with 


him  personally  about  it  on  three  dif- 
ferent occasions  in  conferences  at  the 
White  House.  When  he  became  con- 
vinced, after  checking  the  figures  which 
I  have  related,  the  President  in  his  wis- 
dom— and  realizing  that  not  to  keep  the 
construction  on  schedule  as  originally 
plarmed  would  be  false  economy,  and 
that  losses  would  occur  in  the  maimer 
which  I  have  outlined,  plus  others,  per- 
haps, to  which  we  have  not  referred 
specifically — on  July  30  sent  forward  a 
supplemental  budget  estimate  which  in- 
cluded $14  million  additional  for  the 
Arkansas  River  project. 

I  wish  to  express  my  appreciation  to 
the  President  for  his  consideration,  and 
for  the  consideration  which  was  given 
by  the  committee,  the  chairman  of  the 
committee  and  other  members,  in  accept- 
ing the  decision  of  the  President.  This 
additional  appropriation  is  more  than 
justified. 

I  know  that  it  is  a  wise  course.  The 
Federal  Government  and  the  Treasury 
will  actually  save  money  by  reason  of 
having  increased  the  amount  necessary 
to  complete  the  project  on  schedule  so 
that  the  target  date  for  completion  by 
1970,  as  heretofore  announced,  can  be 
met. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  a  copy 
of  the  letter  the  President  transmitted 
to  the  President  pro  tempore  of  the  Sen- 
ate on  July  30,  transmitting  the  supple- 
mental budget  to  which  I  have  referred, 
together  with  the  reasons  stated  therefor. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
and  supplemental  budget  were  ordered  to 
be  printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 
Thk  White  House, 
Washington,  July  30. 1964. 
The  President  pho  tempore  op  the  Sknats. 

Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  transmit  here- 
with for  the  consideration  of  the  Congress 
an  amendment  to  the  budget  for  the  fiscal 
year  1955  in  the  amount  of  $19,800,000  for 
the  Corps  of  Engineers. 

The  details  of  this  request  and  the  neces- 
sity therefor  are  set  forth  In  the  attached 
letter  from  the  Director  of  the  Bureau  of 
the  Budget,  with  whose  comments  and  ob- 
servations thereon  I  concur. 
Respectfully  yours, 

Lyndon  B.  Johnson. 

(Estimate  No.  29,  88th  Cong.,  2d  sess.] 
ExBCxrnvE  Office  of  the  President, 

Bureau  of  the  Budget, 
Washington.  D.C..  July  27,  1964 
The  President, 
The  White  House. 

Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  herewith 
for  your  consideration  an  amendment  to  the 
budget  for  the  fiscal  year  1965  In  the  amount 
of  $19,800,000  for  the  Corps  of  Engineers — 
Civil,  as  follows : 


DEP.A.RTMENT    OF    DEFENSE ClVlL 

DEPARTMENT  OF  THE  ARMY 

Corps  of  Engineers — Civil 


Budget 

appendix 

page 


347 


Heading 


Request 

pending 


Proposed 
amendment 


Construction,  general -  -  $879,308,000 


+$19. 800. 000 


Revised 
request 


$889,108,000 


The  proposed  amendment  would  provide 
aji  additional  $14  million  for  construction 
work  on  Arkansas  River  navigation  project 
In  1965.     Recently  completed  studies  indi- 


cate that  an  earlier  completion  date  will  re- 
sult In  a  substantial  Increase  In  benefits  by 
enabling  the  project  to  be  completed  In  phase 
with  Industrial   development  plana   In   the 
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St«t«a  of  Artmnaas  and  Oklahoma.  Ita  oon- 
struction  alao  provides  an  Important  stlmu- 
lua  to  aocnoailoally  dlstxeued  areaa  In  theae 
State*. 

Th»  remaining  $5  8  million  would  b«  iu«d 
to  rwtwtmtTi  coDfltructlon  Bchedules  on  the  J. 
Percy  Prl«»t  Reaervolr,  Tenn  ;  on  the  Perr\- 
Reservoir,  Kam  :  and  on  an  Important  ele- 
ment at  the  central  and  southern  Florida 
project.  The  added  amount  will  permit 
earlier  resllzatlon  of  significant  urban  flood 
control  and  other  project  benefit* 

The  amount  requested  herein  when  added 
to  amounts  previously  requested  will  not 
raise  total  requeets  above  the  totals  proposed 
In  the  19«5  budget. 

The   amendment    Is   In   addition    to  those 
transmitted    to    the    Congress    on    March    9 
1964,  House  Document  No.  240.  and  on  May 
28.  1964.  House  docxunent  No  309. 

The  foregoing  Item  hiw  been  carefully  re- 
viewed and  I  recommend  Its  transmission  to 
the  Congress. 

Respectfully  yours. 

El.MER    B      STAAT3. 

Acting  Director  of  the 

Bureau  of  the  Budget 

Mr.  KT .LENDER.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  .Arkansas  yield'' 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  am  i?lad  to  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  ET .LENDER.  I.  too.  consulted  the 
President  with  respect  to  the  items  to 
which  the  Senator  from  Arkansas  has 
referred.  I  stated  to  the  President  that 
I  was  impressed  with  the  testimony. 
which  showed  that  if  the  project  were 
delayed  by  1  year,  the  benefits  that  would 
be  lost  would  be — I  believe  the  estimate 
was  three  times  more  than  the  additional 
amount  that  would  be  required  this  year 
to  complete  the  project  by  the  target 
date.  I  Jokingly  told  the  President  that 
whether  he  sent  an  amended  budget  esti- 
mate to  the  Congress  or  not.  I  would  put 
the  additional  money  in  the  bill. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  The  Senator  did. 
The  Senator  agreed  to  put  it  in  the  bill. 
I  express  my  appreciation  to  him  also. 
But  again  let  me  say  for  the  record  that 
no  special  favors  were  asked. 

Mr.  ET .LENDER.     None. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  We  based  the  re- 
quest on  the  merits  of  the  proiect,  on  its 
benefits  to  the  communities  affected  and 
to  the  area  of  the  country-  that  was  beint; 
developed,  and  al.so  on  the  basis  of  the 
Impact  it  would  have 

Mr.  ELLENDER.     In  .savings. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  On  the  Treasury 
of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  ET.T.ENDFR  In  other  words,  the 
savings  that  would  be  made 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Yes — the  savings. 
It  was  false  economy  not  to  do  it — not  to 
add  this  $14  million  additional.  It  was 
prudence  and  frugality  to  appropriate 
It.  I  talked  with  the  President  on  three 
different  occasions  about  It,  and  when 
the  figures  came  In,  when  the  Corps  of 
Engineers  had  reported  to  the  Bureau 
of  the  Budget  the  figures  I  had  given  to 
the  President,  they  were  fully  substan- 
tiated by  the  Corps  of  Engineers. 

This  is  an  excellent  and  fully  justified 
project,  one  that  should  be  expedited  to 
completion  without  any  undue  or  un- 
necessary delay. 

I  thank  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  [Mr.  Phoxmihe]  for  permit- 
ting me  to  proceed  at  this  time. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  imanlmous  consent  that  I  may  yield 


on  the  same  basis  as  before  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Connecticut  [Mr.  DoddI  with- 
out my  time  being  limited 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  DODD  Mr.  President.  I  am 
grateful  to  the  Senator  I  wish  to  Join 
briefly  In  the  well-de.served  words  of 
praise  for  the  chairman  of  this  subcom- 
mittee who  has  been  remarkably  dili- 
gent and  at  all  times  mo.st  conslderat-e. 

As  I  remember,  last  March  I  went  to 
the  Senator  from  Loul.siana  and  recom- 
mended that  a  sum  of  $25,000  be  appro- 
priated for  a  study  of  the  Thames  River 
and  New  L<nidon  Harbor  channel  by  the 
Corps  of  Engineers.  He  was  most  gra- 
cious and  considerate.  I  wish  to  thank 
him  for  his  help.  I  owe  him  a  debt  of 
gratitude  for  the  Interest  he  took  in  it. 

The  Thames  River  is  a  vital  artery 
into  the  heartland  of  eastern  Connecti- 
cut. Its  course  should  be  thoroughly 
surveyed  in  order  to  properly  plan  chan- 
nel Improvements  for  its  waterborne 
traCRc. 

I  am  grateful  to  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  for  his  great  help  in  moving 
this  program  forward. 

I  should  like  to  direct  a  question  to 
him:  Am  I  to  understand  that  the  addi- 
tional funds  recommended  by  the  com- 
mittee for  survey  and  navigation  studies 
would  be  available  for  such  a  project  as 
the  Thames  River  project  ' 

Mr  ELLENDER  What  we  have  done 
in  the  past  and  what  we  have  done  in 
this  case  is  to  approve  a  lump  sum  in- 
crease for  surveys  and  direct  the  en- 
gineers to  apply  those  increased  amounts 
to  surveys  which  were  submitted  to  the 
committee.  The  Senate  committee  has 
always  followed  a  policy  of  not  ear- 
marking funds  for  any  particular  sur- 
vey. The  Corps  of  Engineers  is  au- 
thorized to  select  from  among  those  sur- 
veys submitted  to  the  committee,  the 
ones  they  feel  arc  most  urgent.  Some- 
times, as  the  Senator  may  know,  they 
may  budget  S25,000  to  $50.0fl0  for  a  sur- 
vey, and  then,  after  the  Corps  of  En- 
gineers spends  $3,000  or  $4,000  of  that 
amount,  they  find  out  that  further  work 
on  that  survey  is  not  feasible  and,  there- 
fore, they  give  it  up.  We  ahvay.s  provide 
a  lump  sum  to  take  care  of  surveys  which 
are  pre.sented  to  the  committee  and 
which  show  some  promise. 

I  assure  the  Senator  that  a  good  case 
has  been  made  for  the  study  to  which  he 
has  referred,  and  I  am  hopeful  that  the 
corps  will  provide  some  funds  for  that 
study. 

Mr.  DODD.  I  am  grateful  to  the 
Senator  from  Ixjulsiana. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  a 
parliamentary  Inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  will  state  It. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Is  the  number  of 
my  pending  amendment  1201? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  is  correct  How  much  time  does 
the  Senator  yield  himself? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President.  I 
yield  myself  10  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  is  recognized  for 
10  minutes. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE  Mr.  President,  this 
amendment  would  eliminate  the  $1.3  mll- 
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lion  which  the  Corps  of  EngineerB  hii 
requested  to  deepen  and  widen  the  lutf 
bor  at  Palm  Beach.  Pla. 

The  total  cost  asked  for  this  project  is 
$5.6  million,  of  which  $5.1  million  would 
be  Federal  funds.  The  $1.3  million  »n. 
proprlatlons  request  would  be  to  coo 
plete  the  central,  or  dogleg  section  oi 
the  three-sectioned  dredging  propoBjj. 
My  amendment  would  prohibit  funds  for 
any  further  work  on  the  dogleg,  and 
would  halt  the  project  altogether.' 

I  have  six  reasons  for  opposing  this 
appropriation.  Essentially,  all  six  polnta 
lead  to  the  same  inescapable  conclusion- 
This  project  no  longer  has  any  justiflca^ 
tion.  Due  to  certain  changes  in  the  local 
situation  at  Palm  Beach,  there  is  no 
longer  any  need  to  deepen  and  widen  the 
harbor.  Allowing  money  for  going  ahead 
with  the  dredging  would  be  granting 
money  for  a  completely  useless  activity. 
Furthermore,  allowing  appropriations  for 
It  would  be  not  only  spending  money  for 
a  project  which  will  benefit  no  one.  but 
would  also  be  funding  a  program  which 
will  actually  harm  someone.  With  no 
ix>sitlve  benefits  remaining,  only  the 
harmful  effects  of  the  dredging  would  be 
left. 

My  first  point  is  that  the  principal  user 
of  oil  in  Palm  Beach  harbor  is  switching 
to  natural  gas.  thus  diminishing  the 
anticipated  benefits  of  the  project  for 
petroleum  commerce. 

The  Florida  Power  &  Light  Co.  Is  the 
principal  user  of  the  oil  delivered  to  Palm 
Beach  Harbor.  The  justification  of  the 
project  in  the  Senate  hearings  says  in 
reference  to  the  annual  tonnage  of  oil 
received  by  the  Palm  Beach  docks,  that: 

The  Increase  [In  oil  tonnage)  Is  due  to  »c- 
relerated  enlir^ement  of  the  local  steam- 
electric  plant.  •  •  •  Tanker  benefits  have 
Increased  accordingly. 

The  local  steam-electric  plant  mai- 
tioned  is  the  Florida  Power  &  Light  facil- 
ity at  Riviera  Beach,  obvious  In  pictures 
of  the  harbor. 

The  principal  purpo.se  of  the  Palm 
Beach  project  Is  to  deepen  the  harbor 
bottom  to  make  It  easier  for  oil  tankers 
to  maneuver  and  unload.  The  Corps  of 
Engineers'  justification  says  on  the  same 
pa;:e : 

The  bulk  of  the  benefits  fof  the  projectl 
would  accrue  to  petroleum  products  com- 
merce. .About  80  {jercent  of  the  vessels  en- 
tering the  harbor  with  drafts  of  23  feet  or 
more  are  tankers. 

The  justification  claims  that  800,000 
tons  of  oil  will  be  received  in  1965,  1.4 
million  tons  In  1990. 

But.  Mr.  President,  prospective  oil  re- 
ceipts in  the  harbor  neglect  the  fact  that 
F  P.  ii  L  has  J  U.St  recently  announced  the 
conversion  of  25  percent  of  their  facil- 
ities to  the  u-se  of  natural  gas,  and  in  the 
long  run  plans  to  convert  the  whole  plant 
to  gas.  The  news  article  announcing  the 
conversion  to  gas  In  the  Miami  Herald 
of  June  20.  1964,  says: 

A  company  official  said  long-range  plan* 
call  for  elimination  of  fuel  oil  at  the  730.000- 
kllowfttt  plant,  which  towers  above  the  LAke 
Worth  shoreline  a  block  north  of  West  Palm 
Beach. 

Richard  Hill,  the  company's  division 
manager,  said  that  a  100-percent  con- 
version was  in  the  works,  and  that  total 


4^r>  would  take  only  the  comple- 
r;  of  a  sTtifa^t^  contract  and  the 
Sjjroval  of  the  Federal  Power  Com- 

°^°J?  witii  the  25  percent  oil  cutback. 

^ah  Th?  flares  listed  In  the  Senate 
If^s  ?nclXg  the  beneflt-cpst  ratio. 
^^oSfofdate.  The  Corps  of  Englixeers 
S  Spitted  that  they  have  not  taken 
S?f  nartlal  conversion  of  the  FP.  &  L. 
Sfn?int^  consideration  in  any  new  esti- 
K  S  the  Palm  Beach  project.  They 
Skt^at  they  do  not  plan  to  reflgure 
Se  project  with  the  new  factor  Included 

nui  next  year.  Congress  now  has  a  set 
S^Sa^curate  figures  justifying  this  proj- 
Zt  The  present  benefit-cost  raUo  given 
K  17  to  1.  This  has  been  calculated 
without  considering  the  fact  that  the 
Sorlda  Power  &  Ught  Co.  has  reduced 
its  oU  use  by  25  percent.  The  1 .7  beneflt- 
M^t  ratio  Is  figured  with  50  years  of  ben- 
efits anticipated  and  a  discount  rate  of 
oT  percent.  But.  if  we  were  to  include 
the  more  rcalLstic  discount  rate  of  4  per- 
cent we  would  find  that  with  the  same 
50  v'ear  life  the  beneflt-cost  ratio  would 
drop  to  1  2.  This  ratio  still  does  not  take 
into  consideration  the  25-percent  cut- 
back In  oil  shipments,  much  less  the 
eventual  100-percent  elimination  of  oil 

by  the  F.P.  &  L.  ,  „  _. 

A  1962  report  of  the  Corps  of  Engi- 
neers is  the  latest  we  have  in  the  way  of 
statistics  about  the  benefits  of  the  proj- 
ect It  estimates  that  $366,000  would  be 
saved  bv  the  project  in  total,  $248,000  of 
which  would  accrue  to  savings  in  opera- 
tion of  oil  tankers.  This  is  68  percent  of 
the  benefits  of  the  project  going  to  petro- 
leum commerce.  Now,  we  learn  that 
petroleum  commerce  is  to  be  cut  25  per- 
cent. This  cutback  cuts  into  a  large  por- 
tion of  the  petroleum  commerce  of  the 
harbor,  which  is  the  principal  Import 
there.  Furthermore,  we  have  no  assur- 
ance from  the  corps  that  the  F.P.  &  L. 
facilities  will  be  using  oil  in  the  near 
future.  If  they  discontinue  the  use  of 
oil,  68  percent  of  the  project  benefits  is 
erased. 

An  added  factor  is  that  natural  gas 
is  becoming  a  competitive  product  with 
oil  In  the  Palm  Beach  area. 

The  prospective  supplier  of  gas  to  the 
area  the  Florida  Natural  Gas  Co.  In  Or- 
lando, Fla..  has  stated  that  plenty  of  gas 
could  be  made  available  to  the  FP.  &  L. 
All  the  needs  of  the  area  could  be  sup- 
plied without  much  trouble.  They  are 
alreadv  supplying  25  percent  of  the 
F.P.  ii  L.  fuel.  They  further  stated  that 
gas  cosUs  would  not  exceed  present  oil 
cost5.  A  nearby  example  of  this  trend 
to  gas  is  Fort  Pierce.  Fla.,  less  than  60 
miles  from  Palm  Beach.  Fort  Pierce 
has  switched  to  gas  completely,  gas  sup- 
plied bv  the  same  gas  company,  Florida 
Natural  Gas.  and  this  switch  was  made 
with  no  change  in  costs 
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With  a  100-percent  conversion  to  gas 
at  the  Palm  Beach  powerplant.  only 
$88,000  are  left  in  projected  benefits.  Is 
this  worth  the  $500,000  to  be  paid  for  the 
project  by  the  port  district  or  the  $5  mil- 
lion spent  by  the  Federal  Government? 

The  Corps  of  Engineers  says  that  the 
25-percent  reduction  of  oil  use  by  the 
PP.  &  L.  will  not  affect  the  current  bene- 
flt-cost ratio  of  1.7  to  1  very  substan- 
cx 1163 


tlally.  But  this  seems  to  be  a  question- 
able claim  when  we  consider  these  facts: 
First.  Eighty  percent  of  the  vessels 
with  drafts  of  over  23  feet  in  the  Palm 
Beach  Harbor  are  tankers.  The  project 
is  principally  for  their  benefit,  since  the 
harbor  is  already  27  feet  deep,  and  will 
be  deepened  to  33  feet. 

Second.  The  1963  Corps  of  Engineers 
report  as  I  have  cited  claims  that  68  per- 
cent of  the  benefits  of  the  project  would 
be  savings  In  tanker  costs. 

Third.  The  Senate  hearings  state  that 
640,000  tons  of  oil  are  expected  on  the 
average  annually  from  1961  to  2010. 
TWs  means  84  percent  of  the  total  ton- 
nage carried  to  the  harbor  would  be  oil. 
The  dry  cargo  average  was  134,000  tons. 
Fourth.  The  Senate  hearings  further- 
more claim  that  next  year,  1965,  630,000 
tons  of  oil  alone  would  be  hauled  to  the 
docks.  This  Is  due  to  the  enlargement  of 
facilities  there — see  page  662  of  the 
hearings. 

Fifth.  The  corps  has  also  claimed  that 
there  are  other  oil  users  in  the  area 
which  would  be  benefited,  besides  the 
F.P.  &  L.    But,  when  asked  how  many 
tons  are  used  by  all  these  users  put  to- 
gether, they  said  that  only  120,000  tons 
were  not  used  by  the  F.P.  &  L.  hi  1962. 
The  oil  consumption  at  F.P.  &  L.  was 
estimated  at  630,000  tons  in  1963,  so  we 
can  Infer  from  that  that  consumption  in 
1962  was  not  much  less  than  630.000  tons. 
Mr.    President,   these    facts    indicate 
that  a  large  percentage  of  the  total  com- 
merce going  into  Palm  Beach  harbor  is 
oU  speclficaUy  for  the  P.P.  &  L.  plant,  and 
thus  that  a  25 -percent  cutback  in  their 
oil  use  Is  significant  for  the  benefit-cost 
ratio  of  the  project.    Consider  the  effect, 
moreover,  of  a  100-percent  oil  cutback 
on  the  benefit-cost  ratio. 

Is  the  rest  of  the  benefit  for  dry  cargo 
shipping?  This  leads  to  my  second 
major  point. 

Dry  cargo  tonnage  has  been  reduced 
since  the  1959  report  justifying  the  proj- 
ect. The  1959  corps  report  on  the  har- 
bor calculated  economic  feasibility  fig- 
ures which  considered  heavy  railroad  car 
ferry  traffic  to  and  from  Havana,  Cuba, 
which  has  now  completely  ceased. 

There  is  no  other  ship  commerce  in 
need  of  the  harbor  deepening.  The  har- 
bor Is  now  27  feet  deep.  Eighty  percent 
of  the  ships  using  it  which  require  more 
than  23  feet  are  tankers.  The  deepemng 
was  Justified  largely  because  a  greater 
depth  was  needed  for  larger  tankers  ex- 
pected m  the  future.  With  the  tankers 
no  longer  being  used  because  oil  is  not  to 
be  used,  the  only  other  ship  commerce 
would  be  of  the  dry  cargo  type.  But,  the 
majority  of  the  dry  cargo  types  have 
been  car  ferries,  which  require  only  16 
to  18  feet  in  water  depth.  Even  if  these 
still  ran  between  Havana  and  Palm 
Beach,  they  would  not  need  a  deeper 
harbor— see  page  23, 1959  Report. 

My  third  pohit.  Mr.  President,  is  that 
all  but  one  of  the  communities  off  the 
Palm  Beach  Harbor  have  passed  resolu- 
tions against  the  project. 

Resolutions  opposing  the  project  have 
been  received  from  the  city  councils  of 
Riviera  Beach— where  the  Florida  Power 
ft    Light    Co.    Is    located— West    Palm 


Beach,  and  Palm  Beach  Shores.  Palm 
Beach'  is  the  only  town  which  has  not 
denounced  It  formally.  While  It  is  true 
that  the  Palm  Beach  Port  Commission 
approved  the  project  by  a  2-to-l  vote,  the 
one  dissenting  vote  was  cast  by  the  com- 
missioner who  is  the  only  one  elected  by 
the  towns  of  Palm  Beach  and  Palm 
Beach  Shores,  the  towns  most  affected 
potentially  by  the  project. 

I  also  have  statements  by  owners  of 
local  electronics  industries  which  oppose 
the  project.  ,^    , 

Fifth,  several  towns  are  considering 
the  passage  of  anti-alr-poUution  meas- 
ures, making  the  use  of  oil  by  power 
companies   uneconomical   and   prohibi- 
tive     The  Florida  Power  &  Light  Co. 
has   admitted   that   Its   Riviera  Beach 
plant  spews  80  tons  of  ash  a  day  out 
from  their  smokestacks.    The  air  pollu- 
tion committee  of  that  community  has 
recommended  prosecution  of  the  plant 
for  violating  air  pollution  regulations. 
It  was  in  response  to  this  threatened 
prosecution    that    the    company    has 
changed   part   of   its   faculties   to   gas. 
Other  towns  are  contemplating  the  same 
type  of  regulations.    Several  industries 
in  the  area  have  lined  up  against  the 
port  project  on  the  grounds  that  it  will 
lead  to  further  air  pollution,  if  oil  is 
continued  to  be  used  by  the  powerplant. 
This  pollution,  to  their  minds,  makes  it 
hard  to  attract  people  to  Palm  Beach  to 

work.  ,     . , 

Sixth,  the  project  endangers  valuable 
beach  property  through  fiooding.  Deep- 
ening the  harbor  will  make  Lake  Worth 
more  susceptible  to  the  effects  of  risirig 
ocean  tides.  Several  spots  are  especially 
vulnerable.  Tides  have  risen  steadily 
through  the  years  subsequent  to  dredg- 
ing activities.  It  is  true  that  a  study  of 
the  University  of  Florida  said  that  on 
the  basis  of  testing  a  model  of  Palm 
Beach  Harbor,  little  fiooding  is  likely  to 
occur,  for  the  tides  would  rise  only  six- 
tenths  of  a  foot.  But  if  their  calcula- 
tions are  wrong,  no  provisions  are  made 
for  those  who  suffer  the  loss.  And, 
hurricane  flooding  was  not  ever  consid- 

ered 

My  last  pohit.  Mr.  President,  is  that  the 
project  endangers  fish  and  wildUfe  in  the 
Lake  Worth  area.  U.S.  Fish  and  Wild- 
life Service  has  stated  that  the  turbidity 
in  the  water  caused  by  the  dredging  can 
chase  away  many  of  the  sports  fish  in 
the  Lake  Worth  area.  Their  major  con- 
cern was  with  the  means  of  disposal  of 
the  silt  and  stone  dredged.  The  spoil- 
dumping— areas  chosen  are  in  loca- 
tions known  to  be  choice  spawning  areas 
for  local  fish.  The  Izaak  Walton  League 
of  the  region  and  State  have  opposed 
this  project  for  conservation  reasons,  as 
have  many  other  local  conservation  or- 
ganizations. 

At  least,  we  must  oppose  these  appro- 
priations until  further  Information  is 
given  the  Congress,  including : 

First  The  beneflt-cost  ratio  of  tne 
$1.3  million  dogleg  dredging,  the  various 
percentages  of  benefits,  and  expected 
tonnages  for  the  Palm  Beach  Harbor, 
and  so  forth,  with  the  25-percent  oil 
cutback  of  the  F.P.  &  L.  figured  In. 

Second.  An  assurance  In  writing  from 
the  F  P.  &  L.  that  no  further  conversion 
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to   natural   gas   Is   planned   within   the 
next  10  years  or  so.  or  longer. 

I  reserve  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
have  a  unanimous-consent  request  which 
I  would  like  to  add,  if  granted,  to  the 
previous  request.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  In  addition  to  the  agreement 
previously  entered  Into,  there  be  30  min- 
utes allowed  for  all  other  amendments, 
and  1  hour  on  the  bill,  the  time  to  be 
divided  equally  between  the  proponents 
and  the  opponents. 

The  PRESroiNG  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  dur- 
ing; the  hearings  the  project  to  which  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  refers  was  asain 
requested  by  local  delegations  from  Palm 
Beach.  The  committee  heard  of  no  op- 
position to  It  which  would  constitute  evi- 
dence for  the  record.  After  conclusion 
of  the  hearings,  and  as  soon  as  the  com- 
mittee received  the  first  information 
from  the  opposition,  I  asked  the  engi- 
neers for  their  reaction  to  that  opposi- 
tion. The  result  of  their  study  was  fur- 
nished to  me  on  August  4.  1964.  I  shall 
not  take  the  time  of  the  Senate  to  read 
that  letter.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  it  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printwi  in  the  Record. 
as  follows : 

DZPAKTMENT  Or  THE  AHMY. 

Omci  or  THE  Chij:^  of  Engineers, 

Wa3hington.  DC  .  Augiust  4.  1964. 
Hon.  Allin  J.  Ellender. 
Chairman,  Subcommittee  on  Public  Worka. 
Committee  on  Appropriation.^. 
V  S  Senate 

Dear  Mr.  Chairman  Further  reference  Is 
made  to  your  letter  Inclosing  correspondence 
which  you  received  from  Mr  Oene  Dyer  of 
Palm  Beach.  Pla.,  concerning  the  Federal 
project  for  Improving  Palm  Beach  Harbor. 
Reference  alao  Is  made  to  a  .subsequent  tele- 
phone request  from  Mr  Bousquet  of  the  sub- 
committee staff  for  the  prompt  submission 
of  available  Information 

A  continuing  contract  to  Inltl.^te  drrdg- 
!ng  of  the  Improvement  of  Palm  Beach  Har- 
bor, authorized  by  the  1960  River  and  Harbor 
Act.  was  awarded  by  our  Jacksonville  district 
engineer  on  June  17,  1964,  with  funds  appro- 
priated for  fiscal  year  1304  This  contract 
provides  for  obtaining  project  dimensions  In 
the  middle  section  of  the  channel.  Includ- 
ing that  portion  which  has  been  hazardous 
to  navigation.  Funds  In  the  amount  of 
«1  300,000  were  Included  In  the  1965  budget 
for  the  purpose  of  completing  this  Initial 
contract  work.  The  contractor  is  expected 
to  start  test  dredging  of  the  channel  this 
week. 

The  commissioners  of  the  Port  of  P.Um 
Beach  District  are  the  loc.U  assurers  for  the 
harbor  improvement  and  they  furnl.shed 
those  assxirances  of  local  cooper.itlon  In  July 
1961  All  available  evidence  also  Indicates 
the  district's  Intent  to  comply  w:th  the  re- 
quirements of  the  authorizing  act  The  dis- 
trict has  contributed  1152.300  as  Us  matching 
-share  of  the  project  cost  fnr  work  con- 
templated through  fiscal  1965  The  port 
district  has  purchased  a  site  far  additional 
tank  storage  capacity  and  a  pipeline  easement 
from  the  port  ares  to  the  proptjsed  tank  stor- 
age area.  They  also  are  reported  to  be  seek- 
ing prospective  users  of  this  storage  capacity 

In  Its  report  on  which  authorization  of 
the  Palm  BMtch  Harbor  Improvement  was 
based  (H.  Doc.  283.  86th  Cong  ).  the  corps 
estimated  that  the  average  anr.ua!  p^'tro- 
leum  producu  toimage  over  the  50-year  eco- 
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nomlc  life  of  the  project  would  be  640,000 
tons.  This  tonnage  estimate  did  not  Include 
any  commerce  attributable  to  the  siting  of  an 
oil  refinery  or  petrochemical  plant  In  the 
Palm  Beach  lu-ea  and  no  benefit.^  from  such 
commerce  were  claimed  by  the  corps  then 
or  now.  Accordingly,  the  adoption  of  reso- 
lutions opp<^^>8lng  the  siting  of  such  Indus- 
tries In  Palm  Beach  County  has  had  no  effect 
on  the  economic  justification  of  the  naviga- 
tion Improvement. 

Petroleum  products  seaborne  receipts  at 
Palm  Beach  Harbor  for  1962,  amounted  to 
over  396,000  ton.s.  of  which  about  81.500  tons 
were  for  users  other  than  the  Florida  Power  St 
Light  Co  plant  :it  Riviera.  Petroleum  ton- 
nage for  other  u-s^rs  Is  expected  to  Increase 
to  about  500,000  tons  during  the  economic 
life  of  the  project  The  Florida  Power  & 
Light  Co  has  Increased  the  generating  ca- 
pability (if  Its  Riviera  plfin':  at  a  rate  fiister 
than  Wits  expected  at  the  time  the  corps  was 
preparing  its  report  In  House  CK)C>mient  283. 
86th  Congress  The  projected  capability  by 
1965  was  then  estimated  to  be  a  maximum  ik 
371  megaw.itts  where.is  the  company  In- 
creased Its  capability  to  737  megawatts  In 
1963  A  partially  off.settlng  factor  to  the  ex- 
pected tonnage  growth  In  fuel  oil  receipts 
required  to  .serve  the  Increased  powerplunt 
Crtpabllltv  li.ts  recently  arisen.  This  factor 
w;us  the  conversion  by  the  company  to  the  u.'.e 
of  25  percent  gaseous  fuel  on  June  19,  1964. 
According  to  company  officials,  the  purpose 
of  the  conversion  to  a  25-percent  p.is  opera- 
tion was  because  of  community  protests  to 
the  smoke  and  air  pollution  resulting  from 
the  use  of  fuel  oil  alone  The  use  of  the 
present  proportions  of  25  percent  gas  and  75 
percent  fuel  oil  Is  reported  to  have  elimi- 
nated the  smoke  plume  The  asslst^ant  to  the 
operating  vice  president  of  the  Fiorld.i  Power 
&  Light  Co  In  a  letter  of  July  24.  1964.  cited 
the  company's  fuel  oil  needs  through  19i:h, 
based  on  u.<^  of  25  percent  gas  fuel,  which 
amounts  to  more  than  530.000  tons  annually 
A  recalculation  of  the  Palm  Beach  Harbor 
Improvements  economic  Justification  on  the 
basis  of  the  partial  conversion  to  gas  fuel 
shows  the  project  to  have  a  ratio  of  benefits 
to  costs  of  1  3  to  1. 

In  a  May  1964  primary  election  contest 
for  two  of  the  three  Port  of  Palm  Beach  Dis- 
trict commission  offices.  In  vvhlch  enhxrgc- 
ment  of  the  harbor  was  rec<->gnlzed  to  be  a 
principal  l.ssue.  two  proponents  of  the  harbor 
imprr)vement  defeated  two  opponents  of  that 
Improvement  One  of  the  pnm.iry  victors 
Is  viuopposed  in  the  November  1964  election. 
The  contractor  who  was  awarded  the  Ini- 
tial dredging  contract  Is  expected  to  dump 
his  dredge  spoil  at  sea  If  he  decides  to  u.se 
a  dipper  dredge.  If  he  uses  a  pipeline  dredge, 
he  has  the  option  of  using  either  Peanut  Is- 
land or  an  area  along  the  south  side  of  the 
south  Jetty  These  s;ime  are.as  also  will  be 
available  for  disposal  of  spoil  from  dredging 
or  the  remainder  of  the  Improvement.  Se- 
lection of  the  spoil  areas  and  the  method 
of  dep<Tsltlon  hfus  been  coordinated  with  the 
loc.ll  sponsors.  a.Tected  State  agencies,  ar.d 
the  US    Fish  and  Wildlife  Service 

With  regard  to  any  detrimental  effects  re- 
sulting from  the  harbor  Improvement,  It  Is 
considered  that  such  effect,«i  would  be  minor. 
In  this  connection,  the  Fish  ajid  Wildlife 
Service  considers  that  Increased  turbidity 
from  the  dredging  process  may  result  In  re- 
duced fishing  until  the  sediments  have  re- 
stablllzed  but  that  this  would  be  a  short- 
term  effect  Also,  a  model  study  bv  tlie 
Unlversltv  of  Florida's  Coii.->tal  Engineering 
laboratory  revealed  th.it,  under  extreme  tidal 
conditions,  the  maximum  rl.se  in  Lake  Worth 
due  to  enlargement  of  the  ship  channel 
would  not  exceed  0  6  of  1  foot  The  average 
annual  damages  due  to  Incre.a8ed  tidal  tlixxl- 
Ing  from  the  channel  enlargement  have 
been  l;if  luded  In  our  economic  evaluation 
of  the  project  and  amount  to  only  $6,100 


I  hope  the  foregoing  Information  will 
quately   serve    your  needs. 
Sincerely  yours, 

R  M  Page. 
Colonel.  Corps  of  Engineers 
(For  Jackson  Graham.  Major  Oensrsl 
US   Army.  Director  of  Civil  Works)' 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President  th, 
record  shows  that  the  Palm  Beach  hartor 
project  has  a  beneflt-to-cost  ratio  of  n 
which  is-art^rj'  good  ratio.  I  am  sure 
that  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Florida  I  Mr.  Holland  1  can  explain  to  tS 
Senate  the  merits  of  this  project  bettw 
than  I  can.  I  yield  5  minutes  to  the  dlj. 
tinguished  senior  Senator  from  Florida 
or  as  much  time  as  he  desires 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President.  I  speak 
not  only  for  myself  but  for  my  dlstln- 
Kui.shed  colleague,  the  junior  Senator 
from  Florida  I  Mr.  Sm.xthersI  on  thli 
question. 

First,  I  wish  to  express  our  deep  ap- 
preciation for  the  enthusiastic  interest 
which  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  has 
shown  in  our  State.  We  Invite  him  to 
worlc  over  with  a  fine-tooth  comb  all 
Florida  projects  at  any  time. 

Second.  I  wish  the  record  to  be  quite 
clear  on  this  point.  The  appropriation 
In  the  bill  is  not  all  that  the  engineers 
stated  was  their  1965  potentiality  for  the 
project.  The  record  shows  that  the  Engl- 
neers  stated  their  potentiality  was  $2  7 
million.  The  $1.3  million  which  we 
granted  is  enough  to  permit  the  comple- 
tion of  the  present  contract  on  which 
work  is  under  way. 

I  wish  the  record  to  show  clearly  what 
that  particular  contract  covers.  It  covers 
only  section  B,  or  the  inner  or  median 
section  B  in  the  project.  That  .section 
was  be.izun  for  a  very  particular  and 
neces.sitous  reason.  There  is  a  so-called 
dogleg  or  channel  turn  in  the  channel 
that  comes  into  the  harbor,  on  which  two 
tankers  became  hung  up  in  the  months 
just  prior  to  the  hearings  conducted  by 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Louisi- 
ana. 

It  became  clearly  evident  that  the  ef- 
fectiveness of  the  port  to  serve  the  pres- 
ent commerce — not  commerce  far  into 
the  future — was  thorouKhly  jeopardized 
by  the  continuance  of  this  juttmK  out 
anitle  into  the  channel:  so  the  work  was 
provided  to  be  bc^'un  la.st  year  when  we 
put  in  an  emerpcncy  3250,000.  requiring 
that  it  be  begun  in  this  particular  part 
of  the  project,  and  a  continuint;  contract 
was  let.  not  to  cover  the  entire  project, 
buf  only  this  particular  part,  and  the 
Sl,:JOO.Ono  which  we  put  in  this  year  is 
intended  to  complete  that  particular 
part  only  of  the  project. 

The  Senator  from  Wisconsin  is  not 
the  only  one  who  is  interested  in  the 
entire  project.  Our  committee  was  in- 
terested: and  when  we  found  that  there 
was  continuing  opposition,  we  made  the 
following  provisions  in  our  report.  I 
wish  them  to  be  in  the  Record: 

As  a  result  of  these  objections,  the  com- 
mittee has  taken  the  matter  up  with  the 
Cor[>R  of  Engineers  and  has  been  Informed 
thnt  the  funds  appropriated  last  year  were 
utilized  Ui  Initiate  a  continuing  contract  for 
the  central  portion  of  the  authorized  deep- 
ening, which  Includes  the  dogleg  that  was  the 
Ux:atlon  of  several  serious  groundings  last 
year  The  funds  requested  for  fiscal  year 
1965  are  to  be  utilized  for  the  continuation 
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„„,,tion  of  the  contract  now  under- 
•"t  "^f  committee  desire,  tl^at  the  0«p. 
"L-SSsn  reevaluate  the  economic  Jufltlfl- 
'^  ■°*^SiUproJect  based  on  current  con- 
*'*'^  ^rt^orepared  to  present  up-to-date 
'"**'*',  "^or^atlon  to  the  committee  at  the 
""'"^f Ib/^cal  year  1966  appropriations 

hearings. 

vcr  President,  I  do  not  see  how  the 
^  ctincuished  chairman  of  our  commit- 
ST  the  committee  itself  could  have 
w  «  ninre  careful  in  its  recommendation 
^the  appropriation  of  this  particular 

T'ii^h  the   record   to   show   a  lltUe 

vi.,it  this  port.    First,  most  of  the  port 

*  ,  lo<S^^^[y  built.    For  example.  Senators 

Jm  find  on  page  663  of  the  hearings  that 

the  engineers  testified: 

T.ttles  constructed  at  the  entrance  by 
,^Y  interests  consist  of  two  parallel  rubble- 
?\1V  structures  800  feet  apart;  the  north 
S  and  revetment  being  about  1,800  feet 
C  and  the  south  jetty,  1.700  feet  long. 
:^e  c'J*^^  «f  ^^'^  completed  work  was  fl,- 
689.000. 

Senators  will  not  find  many  ports  in 
the  Uniu-U  Stales  where  the  local  harbor 
neople  have  paid  for  both  of  the  jetties. 
I  call  that  point  to  the  attention  of  Sen- 
ators. 


Senators  will  find  on  page  1283  of  the 
hearings  the  statement  of  the  total  local 
investment  in  the  harbor  to  date: 

Local  investment  already  exceeds  $5  mil- 
lion. 

That  demonstrates  how  interested  the 
people  in  that  area  have  been  in  provid- 
ing a  good  port. 

The  next  thing  I  wish  to  call  to  the 
attention  of  the  Senate,  but  only  briefly. 
15  the  fact  that  not  only  is  the  Florida 
Power  &  Lit'ht  Co.  interested  in  the  port, 
but  al.so  the  great  Pratt  &  Whitney  plant 
there,  is  a  large  user  of  oil.  Six  new 
sugar  plants,  in  addition  to  the  two  that 
have  long  been  there,  are  great  users  of 
oil  and  will  use  oil  in  greater  quantities 
in  the  future  than  in  the  past.  They 
use  it  in  the  process  of  evaporating  sugar 
cane  juice 

The  needs  of  that  port  are  established. 
They  are  clear.  We  believe  that  next 
vcar  when  hearings  on  the  question  are 
held,  the  record  will  be  so  clear  that  the 
committee  will  be  completely  justified 
m  continuance  of  the  project. 

At  this  time  there  is  no  doubt  that  this 
particular  item  of  $1.3  million  is  not  only 
justified,  but  also  it  is  good  common- 
sense  to  complete  the  work  of  removing 
from  the  channel  the  hazard  which  has 
alreadv  caused  serious  damage  in  the 
case  of  the  grounding  of  two  huge 
tankers. 

Without  any  further  elaboration  on 
the  question,  1  merely  wish  to  say  that 
with  reference  to  the  furnishing  of  gas 
to  the  Florida  Power  &  Light  Co.,  that 
day  is  not  here  yet.  I  wish  it  were.  I 
wish  we  could  meet  in  our  State  the  very 
great  needs  for  natural  gas.  The  trou- 
ble is  that  the  one  great  line  that  reaches 
into  the  Peninsula  of  Florida  cannot  sup- 
ply the  present  needs  of  the  present  ap- 
plicants. The  junior  Senator  from  Flor- 
ida IMr.  Smathers]  and  I  are  continu- 
ously t>esieged  by  individuals,  industries, 
and  municipalities  which  are  trying  to 
obtain  pas  to  convert  their  local  utilities 


to  gas  fuel  production.  We  cannot  get 
it  because  it  is  not  there.  It  must  be 
brought  all  the  way  from  the  Louisiana 
or  Texas  fields.  There  is  a  limit  to  the 
amount  that  can  be  brought  through 
present  facilities.  It  means  a  great  addi- 
tional investment  before  the  needs  of  the 
additional  applicants — and  I  am  sure 
most  of  them  are  completely  justifiable — 
can  be  met. 

So  we  are  not  talking  about  something 
that  can  be  done  tomorrow  or  next 
year — we  do  not  know  at  what  time  in 
the  future — when  we  talk  about  new  gas 
fuel  for  the  greatly  increased  and  ex- 
panded Florida  Power  &  Light  plant  at 
the  port  of  Palm  Beach. 

One  more  word.  This  trouble  started 
over  the  desire  of  some  local  interests, 
who  have  been  beaten  down  for  a  long 
time,  to  put  an  oil  refinery  in  that  area. 
My  colleague  and  I  joined  in  the  insist- 
ence that  no  such  tiling  be  done,  because 
It  was  too  close  to  both  vacation  and 
residential  areas  to  justify  putting  in  any 
such  development. 

That  is  not  in  the  picture  at  this  time, 
and  never  could  be  in  the  picture  with 
the  support  of  the  delegation  from  Flor- 
ida and  with  the  support  of  the  citizens 
of  that  area.  It  would  be  manifestly  un- 
desirable to  put  an  oil  refinery  in  the 
midst  of  that  area.  But  the  complaint 
begun  at  that  time  aroused  apprehen- 
sions, which  still  exist,  and  which  can 
best  be  met  by  the  determined  resistance 
of  the  two  Senators  from  Florida,  the 
Representative  from  that  district,  who 
lives  in  Palm  Beach,  Hon.  Paul  Rogers, 
and  the  entire  Florida  delegation,  to  put- 
ting an  oil  refinery  at  that  particular 
place.  We  would  never  consent  to  it. 
I  hope  the  amendment  will  be  defeated. 
Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  myself  2  minutes. 

The  Senator  from  Florida  is  absolute- 
ly correct  in  one  respect.     The  report 
does  ask  for  a  reevaluation  of  the  pro- 
gram but  I  say  we  should  wait  and  get 
the   reevaluation  before  we   spend  the 
money.    Let  us  first  ask  the  questions. 
Let  us  first  get  the  answers.    Then  and 
only  then  we  can  spend  the  money  if  it 
is  wise.    We  should  not  first  spend  the 
money  and  then  ask  the  questions.   Local 
investment  is  fine.    This  is  a  fine  harbor. 
I  am  not  talking  about  the  past,  but  the 
future.    I  am  talking  about  expansion. 
It  is  said  that  possibly  Pratt  &  Whit- 
ney and  a  sugar  refinery  are  going  to 
have  a  need  for  oil.    I  wonder  how  the 
people  who  are  subject  to  the  80  tons  of 
ash  from  the  Florida  Power  &  Light  are 
going  to  look  on  such  a  conversion  to 

oil. 

Mr.  President,  my  previously  stated  ob- 
jections to  this  project  stand  without  sig- 
nificant change  In  any  important  re- 
spects. There  is  no  need  for  spending 
millions  to  dredge  this  harbor.  The  pur- 
pose, to  permit  more  oil  transportation, 
has  disappeared.  It  is  gone.  I  hope  the 
Senate  will  look  favorably  on  this  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  me  1  minute? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  yield  to  the  Sena- 
tor from  Florida  such  time  as  he  needs. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  Mr.  President.  I 
wish  to  associate  myself  completely  with 


the  remarks  made  by  my  distinguished 
senior  colleague  from  Florida  [Mr.  Hol- 
land] with  reference  to  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  Senator  frwn  Wisconsin. 

I  think  it  is  obvious  on  the  face  of  it 
that  the  Senators  from  Florida  have  a 
better  understanding  of  this  particular 
project  than  even  the  industrious  Sen- 
ator from  Wisconsin. 

I  commend  and  congratulate  the  able 
chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Pub- 
lic Works  for  the  consideration  which  he 
has  given  to  this  particular  project.  The 
statement  which  is  contained  in  the  re- 
port sums  the  matter  up  completely.  It 
is  pointed  out  that  this  is  a  continuing 
contract.  There  Is  a  responsibility  to  go 
through  with  it  to  eliminate  the  hazards 
in  the  harbor,  so  that  present  commit- 
ments can  be  lived  up  to  and  so  that 
next  year,  before  the  budget  is  made  up 
for  1966,  the  Corps  of  Engineers  can 
come  in  and  make  a  reevaluation  of  the 
whole  project. 

I  am  confident,  in  light  of  what  my 
senior  colleague  from  Florida  has  said 
and  the  confidence  the  Senate  has  in  the 
distinguished  chairman  of  the  subcom- 
mittee, that  the  amendment  will  be 
soundly  defeated. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  yield  back  the 
remainder  of  my  time.      

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  [Mr. 

PROXMIRE  ]. 

The  amendment  was  rejected. 
Mr.   McCLELLAN.     Mr,    President,   I 
offer  the  amendment  which  I  send  to  the 
desk  and  ask  to  have  stated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas  will  be  stated. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  It  is  pro- 
posed, on  page  20,  line  19,  to  strike  out 
"$2,440,000"  and  insert  ••$2,610,000." 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  the 
amendment  would  restore  $170,000  cov- 
ering two  items  in  the  House  bill.  One 
of  them  covers  $120,000,  affecting  a 
number  of  towns  in  southeast  Missouri 
and  one  town  in  Arkansas.  I  shall  read 
from  the  justification  as  contained  in  the 
sideslips.  Incidentally,  these  items  were 
in  the  bill  as  passed  by  the  House,  and 
through  an  inadvertence  in  some  way, 
they  were  not  covered  in  the  bill  as  it 
came  from  the  Senate  committee. 

I  have  discussed  the  matter  with  the 
chairman  of  the  full  Committee  on  Ap- 
propriations  [Mr.  Hayden],  who  han- 
dled the  Southwestern  Power  Adminis- 
tration features  of  the  bill.    I  believe  he 
will  accept  the  amendment. 
I  read  from  the  justification: 
Transmission  Interconnections — Southeast 
Missouri      municipalities,      $120,000.— These 
funds  are  the  estimated  amounts  required 
to   complete    construction    of    a    69 -kilo volt 
transmission  extension  to  connect  the  Gov- 
ernment's existing  69-kUovolt  line  extending 
to  Slkeston  substation  to  the  Government's 
161/69-ltllovolt  substation  at  Idalia  and  also 
to  Initiate  construction  of  69-ltUovolt  exten- 
sions  to   provide   service  to  the  municipal 
preference  customers  of  New  Madrid,  Maiden, 
Campbell,  and  Plggott  from  the  Jonesboro- 
IdBlla  161-kUovolt  line,  construction  of  which 
has  been  scheduled  for  fiscal  y«ar  1964. 
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I  also  read  from  the  sideslip  relating 
to  the  $50,000  Item 

Kennett  aubstatlon.  •60.000:  These  f\m<li 
are  Uie  •atlniAtcd  amounts  required  to  ini- 
tiate construction  of  a  101  '6Q-klloTolt  rub- 
statloa  on  the  Jonesborc-Idalia  lei-kilovolt 
line  at  or  near  tlie  city  of  Kennett.  Mo  This 
substation  U  planned  and  will  be  designed 
to  provide  service  to  the  city  of  Kennett 
with  whom  contract  negotiations  are  In  prog- 
ress and.  In  addition,  this  substation  will  be 
located  and  designed  to  provide  terminal 
facilities  to  permit  a  69-kllovolt  interconnec- 
tion for  delivery  of  power  and  energy  to  the 
M.  Si  A.  Electric  Power  Cooperative  of  Poplar 
Bluff.  Mo.,  and  also  to  p)€rmlt  69-kUovolt 
transmission  extensions  to  certain  southeast 
Missouri  niunlclpalltles.  This  project  will 
enable  the  Government  to  market  additional 
bloclcs  of  hydropower  and  enerijy  which  will 
produce  an  estimated  annual  revenue  of 
•550,000.  The  funds  requested  for  this  budg- 
et year  will  provide  for  the  purchase  of  the 
necessary  substation  site  and  the  construc- 
tion of  terminal  structures  for  the  Jones- 
boro-Idalia  line,  the  constriictlon  and  com- 
pletion of  which  win  precede  that  of  this 
proposed  substation  Fxmds  to  complete  the 
construction  of  this  substation  will  be  re- 
quested in  the  following  budget  year. 

I  ask  the  distinguished  chairman  of 
the  full  committee,  the  Senator  from 
Arizona  [Mr.  HaydenI.  if  he  is  willing  to 
accept  the  amendment. 

My  colleague  from  Arkan5;as  [Mr.  Fil- 
BRiGHT]  is  Intere.sted.  as  are  both  Sen- 
ators from  Missouri.  This  amendment 
would  not  add  any  funds  to  the  bill  as 
passed  by  the  House.  The  House  in- 
cluded these  items.  The  amendment 
would  restore  those  funds.  I  was  not 
present  at  the  markup  of  this  part  of  the 
bill.  I  was  present  during  the  markup 
of  the  public  works  prov-islons  of  the 
measure,  but  when  that  part  of  the  mark- 
up was  concluded.  I  had  to  leave  for  an- 
other appointment. 

Mr.  HAYDEN,  I  have  no  objection 
to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr  Pre.sident.  I 
join  my  colleague  in  h;.s  statement.  I 
received  a  call  this  morning  from  people 
who  are  extremely  interested  in  this 
small  item.  As  my  coUeaeue  has  said.  It 
was  contained  in  the  House  version.  I 
hope  very  much  that  the  Senate  will 
adopt  it.  I  believe  that  its  omi.ssion  was 
an  oversight. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Missouri.  Mr.  President, 
I  wish  to  be  associated  with  the  dis- 
tinguished Senators  from  Arkansas. 
This  is  a  matter  that  is  extremely  vital 
to  southeast  Mi,s.souri.  Som»  of  the 
towTis  in  southeastern  Missouri  have 
t)een  among  the  earliest  consumers  of 
public  power  from  the  time  it  became 
available.  The  u.se  of  such  power  in 
that  area  has  Increased  eight  times.  It 
is  still  rapidly  increasing  The  matter 
is  of  extreme  importance  to  .southea.^t 
Missouri,  particularly  to  cities  like  Poplar 
Bluff,  Kennett.  and  other  cities  in  that 
area.  I  am  grateful  to  the  Senator  for 
offering  the  amendment,  and  to  the 
chairman  of  the  committee  for  accept- 
ing it. 

Mr.  ELLENDER  Mr  President,  a 
few  hours  ago  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Missouri  [Mr.  Symington  1  came 
to  see  me  about  this  particular  matter. 
I  stated  to  him  that  the  item  was  in- 
cluded In  title  n,  which  was  handled  by 


August  7 

counties  in  the  area  submitted  imw 
pendent  statements  which  all  expr^L 
concern  over  the  loss  of  valuable  bottS 
land  as  a  result  of  the  project  S 
value   of   the    production  on  the  lanS 

Arkansas,  the  item  was  not  only  budg-     which  will  he  lost  has  been  estimatedto 

eted.  but  it  was  also  in  the  House  ver-      be   between   $350,000   and   $500.0on  Ji? 

.'^lon.     I  am  glad  to  note  that   the  dis-     year. 

tinguished    Senator    from    Arizona    has 


the  distin^juished  Senator  from  Arizona 
(Mr.  HaydenI.  and  that  I  would  talk 
with  the  Senator  from  Arizona  in  sup- 
port of  this  budgeted  item.  As  was 
stated  by  the  distinguished  Senator  from 


$500,000  per 


The  plain  fact  is  that  adequate  flood 
agreed  to  accept  the  amendment.  protection      is      undoubtedly      possible 

Mr.  McCLELLAN      I  yield  back  the  re-     through  existing  programs.    The  Whit* 
mainder  of  my  time.  -----  ,,.,,      — .      ,     .  .  i«- 

Mr.  HAYDEN.  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFT^ICER  All  time 
for  debate  has  e.xpired  The  question 
is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment  offered 
by  the  Senator  from  Arkansas. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to 

Mr.  PROXMIIiE.  Mr.  President.  I 
call  up  my  amendment  No.  1202,  and 
ask  that  its  reading  be  dispensed  with. 


water  Valley  Watershed  Association  hw 
been  organized  In  the  area  to  foster 
watershed  projects  as  provided  for  under 
Public  Law  566.  An  application  wu 
filed  in  June  1961  for  a  watershed  prtjj. 
ect  on  the  east  fork  of  the  river.  This 
was  recently  amended  to  include  all  the 
area  drained  by  the  east  fork.  Plan. 
ning  parties  are  now  being  organized  to 
carry  through  work  on  this  watershed 
project.  No  attempt  is  being  made  to 
The    PRESIDING    OPTICFJi.     With-     analyze  the  flood  control  benefits  of  the 

proposed  dam  with  the  watershed  pro- 
trram  taken  into  consideration.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  the  soil  and  water  con- 
servation districts  of  the  counties  in- 
volved  all  said  that  that  project  should 
not  be  built  until  the  watershed  proj- 
ects had  been  completed.  And,  ColoneJ 
Pmnel  of  the  Corps  of  Army  Engineer? 
in  Senate  Appropriations  Committee 
hearings  said  that  the  watershed  proj- 
ect would  definitely  provide  upstream 
Hood  protection. 

D:)es  it  not  seem  likely  that  this  going 
project  will  take  care  of  the  minimal 
flood  problem  in  the  east  fork  drainage 
area? 

The  Brookville  project  Is  further  sus- 
pect because  of  the  considerable  amount 
of  local  opposition  which  has  arisen  to 
it.  A  petition  protesting  this  project 
has  been  filed  with  the  Corps  of  Army 
Engineers.  They  themselves  say  it  is 
one  of  the  best  prepared  objections  to  a 
plan  they  have  ever  received.  This  peti- 
tion is  signed  by  2,100  people  from  Union 
and  Franklin  Counties.  Petitioners  in 
Union  County  found  that  80  to  90  per- 
cent of  those  contacted  willingly  signed 
their  names  against  the  dam. 

But  this  is  not  all  which  speaks  against 
this  dam.  The  recreation  facilities 
which  would  constitute  40  percent  of  the 
alleged  benefits  are  both  frivolous  and 
unnecessaiy.  There  is  already  an  abun- 
dance of  recreation  areas  within  easy 
reach  of  Brookville. 

There  is  a  200-acre  lake  within  a  State 
park  which  is  ri'-;ht  next  to  the  proposed 
reservoir  site.     It  is  in  the  same  county. 

There  is  a  500-acre  lake  only  15  miles 
away. 

There  Is  a  177-acre  reservoir  just  above 
Richmond,  Ind  ,  on  the  headwaters  of 
the  same  river  fork  which  would  be  In- 
vohed  In  the  project. 

There  is  a  90-mile  Ohio  River  pool 
formed  by  the  Markland  Dam  just  50 
miles  from  the  new  proposed  resenolr. 

Despite  the  number  of  lakes  already  in 
the  area,  by  going  ahead  with  the  Brook- 
ville project,  the  corps  would  provide 
seven  more  access  areas  for  fishing,  boat- 
ing, and  swimming.  In  view  of  this  sit- 
uation, one  is  justified  in  asking  whether 
the  corps'  claim  that  these  facilities 
would  be  used  is  based  on  reaf  need  for 
these  facilities,  or  the  vague  hopes  of  the 
corps. 
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out  objection,  it  is  so  ordered 

The  amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Prox- 
MiRE  Is  as  follows; 

On  psige  4.  lines  9  and  10,  delete  •$342.- 
791,200'  and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  "$942.- 
126,200  ■. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr  President,  this 
amendment  would  eliminate  $665,000 
which  is  being  asked  to  complete  plan- 
ning and  to  undertake  construction  on 
the  Brookville  Reservoir  project.  If 
ever  undertaken,  this  project  would  ulti- 
mately cost  the  Federal  Government 
$27  2  million.  In  other  words,  this  is 
merely  a  downpayment. 

The  project  consists  of  a  dam  and 
reservoir  to  be  built  2  4  miles  north  of 
Brookville.  Ind  .  on  the  East  Fork  of  the 
Whit^'water  River.  P''lood  control  and 
improved  recreation  and  fish  and  wild- 
life facilities  are  the  major  benefits 
which  will  allegedly  result  from  this 
project. 

However,  the  actual  benefit^s  will  sim- 
ply not  be  great  enoui^h  to  justify  this 
project. 

The  last  serious  fiood  in  the  area  was 
m  1913.  Since  then  dredging  of  the 
river  has  been  completed  and  levies  have 
been  built  It  is  patently  ridiculous  to 
use  the  $639,000  damat,'e  cau.sed  by  the 
1913  flood  to  justify  a  project  today, 
when  major  provisions  have  already 
been  made  to  prevent  another  such  flood. 

Those  floods  which  have  occurred 
since  1911  are  lar-^-ly  attributable  to  the 
West  Fork  of  the  Whitewater  River, 
rather  than  the  East  Fork  where  the 
proposed  project  is  to  be  built.  Actu- 
ally, the  East  Fork  drains  only  383  square 
miles,  or  only  one-fourth  the  total  area 
of  the  Wlutewater  River  Basin 

However,  the  most  telling  criticism  of 
this  project  is  that  the  land  which  would 
be  destroyed  by  the  reservoir  and  dam 
would  be  of  as  trreat  a  value  and  of  equal 
si/e  as  the  land  which  would  be  pro- 
tected by  the  dam.  The  main  stem  of 
the  steep-sloped  river  which  would  be 
protected  by  the  dam  is  only  29  miles 
long,  while  the  reservoir  would  be  over 
20  miles  long  and  would  cover  2.600 
acres. 

The  local  farmers  themselves  are  up- 
set over  this  situation.  At  a  hearing 
held  in  Bro<jkville,  the  soil  and  water 
con.servation     districts     of     the     three 


rt  ^/Mihf.*>dlv    there    would    be   some 

^"**but^  significant  would  this  be 
X  Ught  of  the  facilities  already  in 
^Tistlnce^  surely  there  is  no  crying 
!JS  for  recreational  facilities  here 

Without  these  recreational  benefits 
flem-ed  in.  40  percent  of  the  project's 
Sfo^ed  benefits  would  fall  away.  The 
S-cost  ratio  has  been  mainta^ed 
J^er  the  past  10  years  through  the  boost- 
?nf  of  recreation  and  wildlife  benefits. 
She  uresent  official  benefit-cost  ratio, 
ilred  on  a  100-year  3-percent  basis  is 
Vs-l  However,  the  much  more  realistic 
hpneflt-cost  ratio,  figured  on  a  50-year. 
f  nercent  basis  is  only  0.8-1.  This  ratio 
includes  all  the  mythical  fiood  and  rec- 
reation benefits. 

The  only  possible  conclusion  is  that 
this  project  is  wholly  unjustified.  I  ask 
that  the  Members  of  the  Senate  elimi- 
nate the.se  funds  and  thereby  save  the 
American  taxpayer  from  a  flagrant  waste 

of  money.  ^  ., 

I  yield  the  floor  and  reserve  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time. 

Mr  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  this 
project  was  authorized  in  1938.  I  do  not 
believe  anv  State  in  the  Union  has  suf- 
fered more  from  floods  than  has  Indiana. 
Por  one  reason  or  another,  some  years 
ago  that  State  had  refused  to  accept 
Federal  funds  on  any  project.  There- 
fore It  was  somewhat  neglected.  It  is 
my  belief  that  this  project  and  many 
other  projects  in  Indiana  that  I  have 
looked  into  are  good  projects.  The  ben- 
efit-to-cost ratio  on  this  project  is  1.5 

There  wa.s  some  opposition  to  this 
project  presented  to  the  committee.  The 
opponents  urged  the  construction  of  a 
series  of  small  dams  in  the  headwaters 
of  the  river.  The  Corps  of  Army  Engi- 
neers after  considering  that  plan  decided 
that  this  would  not  be  suitable,  that  it 
would  be  costly  and  would  not  do  the  job. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  place  In 
the  Record  at  this  point  a  statement 
from  the  Corps  of  Engineers  on  the  op- 
position expressed  by  several  witnesses, 
which  appears  on  page  2231  and  ending 
at  pape  2232  of  the  hearing. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
from  the  testimony  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

BROOKVIM.r     RESERVOIR,     IND. 

Sen.ator  Ei  lender.  The  budget  estimate  is 
1165  000  for  planning,  and  local  Interests  have 
requests  a  tot^U  of  »700.000  which  would 
include  completion  of  planning  and  inltla- 
Uon  of  con.structlon.  What  Is  your  capabil- 
ity on  this  project? 

General  Graham.  $700,000,  sir. 

OPPOSITION 

Senator  Ellender.  The  committee  has  re- 
ceived a  stiitement  in  oppoeltlon  to  this  proj- 
ect The  opposition  contends  that  water- 
shed projects  of  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture would  represent  a  practical  compromise 
solution  to  the  water  control  problems  In 
the  Whitewater  Valley.  Would  you  comment 
on  the  practicality  of  the  Soil  Conservation 
Service  program? 

Colonel  PiNNEi.L.  Mr.  Chairman,  we  have 
studied  the  alternative  proposal  of  this  group 
of  citizens  who  are  opposed  to  the  Brook- 
Tille  Reservoir  project.  In  particular,  they 
advocate  construction  of  a  group  of  small 
reservoirs  farther  upstream  In  the  basin  In 
lieu  of  the  Brookville  project.  We  have 
studied  this  problem  and  have  found  that 
such  a  small -reservoir  plan  would  not  be  an 


effeetlTe  or  economical  substitute  for  the 
Brookville  project,  but  could  complement 
that  project  by  providing  for  upstream  flood 
protection. 

Senator  Ellender.  With  respect  to  the  rec- 
reational benefits  of  this  project,  the  oppo- 
sition contends  that  there  are  many  existing 
recreational  facilities  In  the  area  that  are 
not  being  adequately  utilized  at  the  present 
time;  and  that  for  water-based  recreation 
the  Ohio  River  Is  within  35  miles  of  the  pro- 
posed d?imslte.  Would  you  comment  on  the 
recreational  aspects  of  this  project? 

RECREATION     FACILITIES 

Colonel  PiNNELL.  Yes,  sir.  Our  plans  con- 
template development  of  recreation  facili- 
ties at  seven  access  sites  In  the  reservoir. 
The  benefits  to  be  derived  from  these  facili- 
ties are  calculated  over  the  project  life.  We 
Intend  to  provliie  boat-launching  ramps, 
parking  areas,  picnic  areas,  and  campsites  In 
addition  to  roads,  sanitary  facilities,  shelter 
houses,  drlnklngf  water  facilities,  et  cetera. 
We  have  no  doiittt  that  over  the  project  life 
all  of  these  facilities  will  be  fully  utilized 
and  will  justify  their  Inclusion  In  the  project. 
We  estimate  that  the  annual  attendance  at 
this  project  In  use  of  the  recreational  facil- 
ities win  be  about  600,000  persons. 

Senator  Ellender.  Again,  with  respect  to 
flood  control,  the  opposition  contends  that 
during  the  recent  flooding  throughout  south- 
em  Indiana  there  was  no  serious  flooding 
attributed  to  the  East  Fork,  and  they  con- 
tend that  this  is  due  to  the  regulating  effects 
of  the  Richmond  Waterworks  lake  and  the 
Whitewater  State  Park  lake.  Would  you 
comment  on  the  flood-producing  potential 
of  the  East  Pork? 

Colonel  Pinnell.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  flood 
potential  of  the  East  Fork  is  evidenced  by 
the  occurrence  of  at  least  10  major  floods 
since  1929.  Eight  of  these  floods  exceeded 
the  flood  stage  at  Brookville,  Ind.,  from  6.8 
feet  to  9.8  feet.  The  maximum  flood  of  record 
In  1913  reached  23  feet  above  flood  stage.  In 
view  of  the  major  effect  which  Brookville 
Reservoir  would  have  on  the  reduction  of 
flood  stages  at  Brookville  and  at  the  down- 
stream points,  we  are  fully  convinced  of  the 
need  for  the  project.  The  lakes  cited  by  tlie 
opposition  could  not  t>e  relied  upon  to  be 
effective  In  reducing  flood  crests.  These  lakes 
have  no  provision  for  flood  control  storage 
and  although  at  times  such  storage  may  be 
available  through  a  lowering  of  the  lake 
levels  for  other  reasons,  It  would  just  be  a 
coincidence  if  the  storage  were  available  at 
the  time  of  a  flood. 


Mr.  FULBRIGHT.    Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  2  minutes  to  me? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.    I  yield  2  minutes  to 
the  Senator  from  Arkansas. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  this 
year's  public  works  appropriation  bill  has 
special  significance  for  Arkansas  for  it 
contains  funds  to  keep  the  Arkansas 
River  development  program  on  schedule. 
In  the  interest  of  economy  this  project 
was  budgeted  substantially  below  the 
Engineers'  capacity  in  the  administra- 
tion's budget,  and  the  prospects  of  this 
development  program  falling  behind 
schedule  has  been  a  source  of  concern 
to  the  local  interests  cooperating  in  the 
development  of  the  river  and  to  the 
Arkansas  congressional  delegation. 
When  completed  the  Arkansas  River 
navigation  project  will  provide  a  primary 
transportation  artery  from  the  Mis- 
sissippi River  through  the  center  of 
Arkansas  and  into  Oklahoma.  The  flood 
control  and  power  generation  provided 
by  the  river  program  will  make  the  Ar- 
kansas River  Valley  a  prime  industrial 
area.   Substantial  delay  in  its  completion 


would  result  in  greater  expense  to  the 
Federal  Goverrmient  because  of  increased 
cost  of  construction  and  land  acquisition. 
Postponement  of  its  completion  would 
also  mean  the  loss  of  its  economic  and 
recreational  benefits  for  a  substantial 
period  of  time. 

Many  communities  along  the  river  are 
working  diligently  to  avail  themselves  of 
the  river's  potential  through  the  develop- 
ment of  port  facilities.  The  people  of 
Little  Rock,  Ark.,  recently  voted  a  bond 
issue  to  finance  a  port  in  that  commu- 
nity and  Pine  Bluff.  Port  Smith  and 
other  cities  have  similar  projects  in  the 
planning  stage.  These  efforts  must, 
however,  be  coordinated  with  an  orderly 
program  of  development  on  the 
Arkansas.  If  the  dams,  locks,  bank 
stabilization  and  other  work  on  the  river 
are  not  constructed  on  schedule  these 
local  development  projects  will  be  made 
more  difificult  and  costly. 

Thus,  the  deep  cuts  in  the  scheduled 
funding  of  this  project  contained  in  the 
budget  caused  grave  concern  throughout 
the  Arkansas  River  Valley.  The 
Arkansas  and  Oklahoma  delegations  re- 
peatedly made  the  case  for  the  project 
and  urged  that  it  be  kept  on  schedule. 
However,  in  the  interests  of  economy  we 
ask  only  that  the  Arkansas  receive  its 
fair  share. 

The  public  works  appropriation  bill 
passed  by  the  House  contained  $47  mil- 
lion for  navigation  locks  and  dams  on 
the  Arkansas,  an  increase  of  $5  million 
over  the  President's  budget.  I  am 
pleased  that  the  Senate  bill  provides 
$51,500,000  for  this  item,  virtually  the 
full  amount  which  can  be  effectively 
used  by  the  Corps  of  Engineers  in  fiscal 
1965.  These  funds  along  with  the  other 
appropriation  for  the  dams,  locks,  and 
bank  stabilization  will  keep  the  program 
on  schedule.  It  has  required  a  diligent 
effort  on  the  part  of  the  Arkansas  and 
Oklahoma  congressional  delegations,  and 
particularly  my  colleague,  Senator  Mc- 
Clellan,  to  establish  the  need  for  this 
work  and  to  make  the  case  for  maximum 
appropriation  for  it. 

Last  week  we  met  with  the  President 
to  seek  his  help.  He  thanked  us  for  our 
willingness  to  help  hold  down  the  budget 
in  the  interests  of  economy,  and  knowing 
of  our  very  vital  interest  in  this  work  and 
the  implications  which  it  has  for  the 
economy  of  the  Arkansas  River  Valley, 
he  agreed  that  the  improving  Federal 
revenue  picture  permitted  a  supple- 
mental budget  request  containing  addi- 
tional funds  for  the  Arkansas.  On  the 
basis  of  this  request,  funds  are  Included 
in  the  pending  bill  which  wUl  keep  the 
development  of  the  Arkansas  on  schedule 
and  make  possible  its  completion  by  the 
1970  target  date.  I  wish  to  express  my 
thanks  to  the  administration  and  to  the 
Appropriations  Committee  for  getting 
the  whole  Arkansas  River  program  over 
a  major  hurdle.  Also  all  those  interested 
in  this  project  owe  thanks  to  the  senior 
Senator  from  Louisiana  [Mr.  Ellender], 
who  as  chairman  of  the  Public  Works 
Appropriations  Subcommittee  has  always 
been  extremely  helpful  in  the  develop- 
ment of  Arkimsas  water  resources. 

The  money  spent  on  the  Arkansas  and 
the  development  of  the  other  waterways 
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ol  my  State  is  an  Investment  in  our 
future — an  Investment  which  will  be  re- 
turned many  times  over  to  the  Federal 
Government  through  the  creation  of  a 
strong,  balanced  economy  In  my  State 
The  funds  contained  In  this  bill  will  keep 
these  efforts  moving  ahead  on  an  even. 
economically  sound  schedule. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  time  to  me? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  yield  4  minutes  to 
the  senfor  Senator  from  Indiana. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr  President,  some- 
one has  supplied  the  Senator  from  Wis- 
consin with  incorrect  information,  and 
this  is  probably  indicative  of  the  reason 
for  his  position.  I  would  hope,  in  view  of 
the  facts  that  I  shall  state,  that  he 
would  retract  some  of  the  statements 
he  has  made. 

The  last  great  flood  in  that  area  was 
in  1959.  Pictures  of  It  are  in  the  book- 
let before  me.  The  pictures  vividly  show, 
if  the  Senator  from  Wisconsm  would 
care  to  look  at  them,  the  east  fork  of  the 
river,  looking  downstream 

Another  picture  is  a  scene  of  Brook - 
ville.  with  people  standing  in  the  streets. 
Brookvllle  was  declared  a  disaster  area, 
and  the  Governor  asked  the  county  com- 
missioners to  help  alleviate  the  flood. 

The  previous  worst  flood  was  in  1937; 
1959  was  the  last  biK  flood  There  was 
also  a  flood  In  March  of  this  year.  At 
that  time  President  Johnson  himself  flew 
over  the  flooded  area  and  observed  that 
section  of  Indiana. 

In  1937.  $287,000  worth  of  damage  was 
done  in  Brookvllle  alone.  At  that  time 
President  Roosevelt  went  to  Indiana  and 
viewed  the  disaster  area. 

In  1929.  the  amount  of  the  flood  loss 
was  $1  million. 

In  1913  there  was  flood  loss  of  .54.500.- 
000. 

I  am  sure  the  Senator  from  Wiscon- 
sin must  have  overlooked  these  flsrures. 

He  spoke  also  of  the  Soil  Con.servation 
Service.  The  Soil  Conservation  Service 
representatives  have  examined  thLs  area 
in  cooperation  with  the  Corps  of  En- 
gineers. They  have  stated  categorically 
that  they  cannot  flnd  other  suitable 
areas  in  which  to  impound  the  water  so 
as  to  prevent  floods.  They  say  they 
agree  with  the  Army  Engineers  that 
this  is  the  only  site  available. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  a  letter  from  Col  R  J  B.  Pace, 
colonel  of  the  Corps  of  Entjineers  and 
Acting  Director  of  Civil  Works,  dated  De- 
cember 12.  1963. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows : 

DEf-TMBEK   12.  1963 

Hon.  VAVtcm  Habtke, 
U  S.  Senate. 

Dear  Sinatob  Hartke  P'.irther  reference 
Is  made  to  your  letter  inclosing  one  from  Mr 
Orval  Slntz,  of  Brootcvllle.  Ind  .  req-uestlng 
Information  regarding  the  Brookvllle  Reser- 
voir. Ind..  project. 

In  reply  to  Mr.  Slntzs  questions,  the  Corps 
of  Engineers'  studies  in  the  Whitewater  River 
Basin  were  started  In  1960.  Field  recon- 
naissance and  map  studies  of  the  entire  basin 
were  made  during  the  following  year  to  de- 
termine the  best  potential  project  sltee. 
This  investigation  was  coordinated  with  that 
of  the  Soil  Conjervatlon  Service  which  was 


studjrlng    the   EiLSt   Furk  uf    the    Whitewater 
River  under  the  authority  o{  Public  Law  568 

Due  to  the  nature  of  the  topography  In  the 
headwater  areas,  the  Curpe'  InveJstlgatlous 
fuund  upstream  reservoir  sites  to  be  limited 
In  number  and  of  small  capacity  -Studies  by 
the  Soil  Conservation  Service  resulted  In 
slmll.ir  findings  Our  district  engineer  at 
Louisville  was  Informally  advised  by  that 
agency  in  April  1963  and  again  !n  December 
1963  that  their  recommendatl  in  for  the  East 
Pork  of  the  Whitewater  R.ver  probably  would 
not  Include  reservi.irs  and  that  there  ap- 
peared to  be  no  posaibiliiy  tor  upstream  wuier 
storage  equivalent  to  the  capacity  of  the 
Brook vilie  Reservoir  project. 

Inasmuch  as  our  own  studies  and  those  of 
the  Soil  Conservation  Service  found  or.ly  a 
limited  potential  for  small  watershed  im- 
poundments above  Brookvllle  which  would 
provide  elfectlve  flood  protection,  there  was 
no  ba.->ls  for  the  Corps'  preparation  of  spe- 
cific cost  estimates  of  such  developments  for 
comparison  with  the  Brookvllle  Reservoir. 

Exteii.jlon  e.xperience  of  the  Cor;>s  of  Engi- 
neers and  other  agencies  engaged  In  tlie  In- 
vestigation, design,  and  construction  of 
water  resource  developments  clearly  shows 
that  the  cost  of  a  number  of  small  reservolr.s 
to  provide  storage  equivalent  to  that  of  a 
single  large  reservoir  is  generally  much  great- 
er than  the  cost  of  the  single  lirge  reservoir 
.Mso  by  reason  of  the  smaller  total  drainage 
area  controlled,  the  total  benefits  of  the 
system  of  small  r&servolrs  normally  are  less 
than  for  the  large  downstream  reservoir. 
For  these  reasons,  even  If  small  watershed 
;mpoundments  upstream  from  Brookvllle 
are  found  feasible  and  Justified  for  protec- 
tion Lif  local  agricultural  areas,  they  would 
n^'t  constitute  an  effective  or  economical  sub- 
stitute fur  the  downstream  flood  protection 
afforded  by  the  Bri^okvUle  Reservoir 

The  Brookvllle  project  will  reduce  flood 
stages  at  agricultural  lands  below  the  dam 
and  at  the  towns  of  Bro<Tkvine,  Ced.ir  Orove, 
and  West  Harrison  In  Indiana  and  Harri.=  on. 
OhM  In  addition,  the  Brookvllle  Reservoir 
pr  )jfct  will  function  as  a  unit  of  the  general 
comprehensive  plan  for  flood  control  and 
other  purposes  In  the  Ohio  Rlvfr  Basin  and 
will  contribute  to  a  reduction  of  floixl  dam- 
ages along  the  Ohio  River  below  the  Miami 
River  The  project  also  will  provide  sub- 
stantial recreational  and  flsh  and  wildlife 
benefits.  The  ratio  of  average  aniivial  beneflts 
from  the  Brookvllle  project  compared  to  the 
average  annual  costs,  including  annual 
maintenance  and  amortization  of  the  Federal 
Investment.  Is  1  6  to  1. 

I  hope  the  above  Information  will  serve 
your  present  needs  Mr.  Slntz's  letter  Is 
returned. 

Sincerely  yours, 

R  J    B   Pai.e. 
Colonel.  Corps  of  Engineers, 
Acting  Director  of  Civil  Works. 

Mr  HARTKE.  Mr  President,  I  have 
received  leiters  from  many  t)ersons  who 
support  thi.s  reservoir  project  In  addi- 
tion, I  have  received  a  petition  contain- 
ing more  than  5,000  signatures. 

Telegrams  are  coming  into  my  office, 
and  now  number  more  than  L'DO  Tliese 
{X'ople  want  something  done  to  control 
floods  m  the  BrookviUe  area. 

What  will  be  the  ultimate  cost  of  the 
project?  There  is  no  question  that  when 
a  project  is  started,  the  cost  will  go  up. 

The  bill  contains  more  than  $38  million 
worth  of  commitments  for  the  St-ate  of 
the  distini^iiished  Senator  from  Wiscon- 
sin. I  feel  that  in  good  conscience  he 
.should  be  making  a  .start  to  reduce  those 
projects  before  he  attacks  ours. 

We  people  from  Indiana  feel  that  we 
have  been  neglected  for  too  long  A 
distasteful  statute  has  been  on  the  books. 


We  have  now  remedied  that  situation 
We  received  only  $1  million  in  constniti 
tion  money  until  1959.  tiie  year  I  cam* 
to  the  Senate.  We  have  tried  to  remSi 
flood  conditions  in  Indiana,  and  the^o 
pie  of  Indiana  are  with  us. 

We  will  stay  in  Indiana.  We  will  not 
inu»rfere  with  the  business  of  Wisconsin 
If  the  Senator  from  Wisconsm  will  let  ug 
alone,  we  shall  be  happy. 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  yield  time  to  me' 

Mr.  ELLENDER  Mr.  President  i 
yield  5  minutes  to  the  distinguished  Jun- 
lor  Senator  from  Indiana. 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to 
second  the  plea  that  has  been  made  by 
my  senior  colleague  from  Indiana  and 
also  by  the  chairman  of  the  subcommit- 
tee, the  distinguished  Senator  from  Loui- 
siana I  Mr.  ELLENDER  I.  Both  my  col- 
league and  I  cannot  find  words  that  will 
adequately  express  our  deep  appreciation 
for  the  effort  the  senior  Senator  from 
Louisiana  has  made  on  behalf  of  the 
people  of  Indiana  m  the  important  area 
of  flood  control. 

Statements  have  been  made  about  de- 
rogatory resolutions  passed  against  Fed- 
eral aid  by  tlie  Indiana  General  Assem- 
bly. I  know  something  about  that  first- 
hand, having  been  a  member  of  the  legis- 
lature. I  helped  to  lead  the  forces  that 
repelled  this  attack  and  helped  to  mod- 
ernize Indiana's  thinking,  so  far  as  the 
need  to  curb  the  flooding  of  our  streams 
IS  concerned. 

I  have  attended  meetings  at  which  the 
distinguished  chairman  of  the  subcom- 
mittee testified  that  those  who  once  op- 
posed such  a  Federal  flood  control 
[ urogram  are  now  leading  a  grassroota 
movement  throughout  Indiana  to  make 
certain  that  something  is  done  to  remedy 
the  situation. 

In  the  March  1964  flood,  the  Ohio 
Rivtr  Valh-y  Basin  suffered  flood  damage 
to  the  extent  of  $106  million. 

The  Cori)s  of  Engineers  estimates  that 
S290  million  damage  was  prevented  In 
the  Ohio  River  Basin  by  existing  projects. 
Tv^enty-six  million  dollars  damage  might 
have  been  done  in  Indiana  alone  had  it 
not  been  for  the  projects  which  the  Sen- 
ator from  Ijoulsiana  was  instrumental  in 
making  certain  were  constructed. 

Therefore.  I  must  find  objection  to  the 
philo.sophy  of  the  Senator  from  Wiscon- 
sin -SO  far  as  the  Importance  of  flood  con- 
trol is  concerned. 

My  .senior  colleague  from  Indiana  [Mr. 
HaftkeI  has  well  pointed  out  that  flood 
damages  of  $4,500,000  have  occurred  in 
1  year  alone  In  the  Brookvllle  area. 

The  Senator  from  Wisconsin  has  re- 
ferred to  Public  Law  566  type  projects. 
It  is  technically  impossible  to  curb  this 
stream  by  small  watershed  projects  be- 
cau.se  of  its  steep  banks.  However,  I 
agree  that  we  should  place  more  em- 
phasis on  Public  Law  566  projects. 

When  I  placed  the  Importance  of  this 
additional  $500,000  this  year  before  the 
distinguished  chairman  of  the  subcom- 
mittee, he  included  it  in  the  committee 
report. 

The  people  of  Indiana  have  changed 
their  thinking  concerning  flood  control 
and  have  adopted  a  systematic  approach 
by  starting  one  new  reservoir  each  year 
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.v,»r  than  trj'ing  to  start  them  all  at 
"^t  Ss  instruction  can  be  started 
S  ye^r  on  the  Brookvllle  Reservoir. 
S^re  will  be  a  whole  year's  delay  In  the 

t!.T  urogram,  which  we  hope  wiU 
^ntuaT  eliminate   the   flood   control 

Paramount  of  money  the  Federal 
oovernment  spends  on  various  and  sun- 
iS.  orojects  is  huge.  With  the  exception. 
^rhaps  of  the  field  of  education.  I  know 
?r  no  other  area  in  which  we  can  get 
more  return  for  the  money  expended 
San  the  area  of  flood  control  and  water 
resources.  All  of  us  have  had  a  chance 
to  stand  by  our  streams  during  floods 
and  to  see  houses  washed  away  and 
realize  that  people  have  lost  their  lives 
because  we  did  not  have  the  foresight  to 

plan  ahead.  ,„..,, 

I  urge  support  of  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  and  his  subcommittee  by  de- 
feating the  amendment.  The  amend- 
ment is  an  effort  to  be  pennywlse  and 
pound  foolish.  .^     *    ^ 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  myself  3  minutes.  I  understand 
I  have  4  minutes  remaining. 

The  fact  is,  and  it  has  not  been  chal- 
lenged, that  so  far  as  flood  control  la 
concerned,  most  of  the  damage  that  has 
been  done  comes  from  the  west  fork. 
What  this  proposal  would  do  would  be  to 
provide  protection  for  the  east,  not  the 
west  fork,  so  it  would  provide  little  flood 
control  protection. 

Furthermore,  when  I  said  that  Colonel 
Pinnel.  of  the  Corps  of  Army  Engineers, 
said  before  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Appropriations  that  the  watershed  proj- 
ect would  provide  west  fork  protection, 
I  was  not  quoting  correspondence  or 
conversation.  I  was  quoting  his  ofiBcial 
statement  in  the  hearings;  what  he  said 
on  the  record;  what  he  said  when  he 
made  his  statement  before  the  commit- 
tee. He  said  that  watershed  projects,  of 
the  Public  Law  566  type,  would  provide 
flood  control  protection. 

Even  If  we  gave  all  the  benefit  of  the 
doubt  to  the  case  made  so  eloquently  by 
the  Senators  from  Indiana,  even  if  we 
assume  all  the  beneflts  will  be  realized 
in  full,  and  assume  costs  will  not  in- 
crease, though  they  always  do.  if  we  rec- 
ognize the  realities  of  life,  that  this 
should  be  a  50-year  project,  not  a  100- 
year  project:  if  we  recognize  that  the 
cost  to  the  Federal  Treasury  will  in  fact 
be  at  least  4  percent,  not  2  and  a  frac- 
tion percent — if  we  recognized  just  those 
realistic  and  certain  facts,  we  would  see 
the  benefits  would  be  less  than  the  cost  by 
a  0.8  to  1  percent  ratio. 

I  recognize  that  the  distinguished 
Senators  from  Indiana  feel  strongly 
about  this  matter.  I  know  they  have 
had  protestations  from  their  State,  but 
we  should  also  take  into  deep  considera- 
tion the  fact  that  farmers  would  have 
their  farms  flooded  and — although  of 
course  they  would  get  compensation 
later— they  still  would  lose  their  farms. 
on  which  they  have  lived  for  genera- 
tions. 

Mr.  President,  If  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  will  yield  back  the  remainder 
of  his  time,  I  also  will  yield  back  the 
remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 


Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President.  I 
yield  back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Walters  In  the  chair) .  The  question  is 
on  agreeing  to  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin. 

The  amendment  was  rejected. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I  call 
up  my  amendment  No.  1203  and  ask  that 
it  be  stated.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Wis- 
consin win  be  stated  by  title  for  the  in- 
formation of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  reading  of 
the  amendment  be  dispenesd  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection  it  is  so  ordered;  and  the 
amendment  will  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord at  this  point. 

The  amendment,  No.  1203,  submitted 
by  Mr.  PROXMIRE.  is  as  follows: 

On  page  4.  lines  9  and  10,  delete  "$942,- 
791,200"  and  insert  In  lieu  thereof  "$942,- 
561,200". 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  a 
parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  will  state  it. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  do  I 
imderstand  correctly  that  there  is  20 
minutes  to  a  side  on  this  amendment? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  is  correct. 


ANOTHER    WASTXrUL    PUBLIC    WORKS JDXVIRN 

RESERVOIR,  KANS. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  my 
next  amendment  is  to  eliminate  from 
the  bill  some  $230,000  as  an  additional 
planning  amount  for  the  Melvern  Reser- 
voir project  in  Kansas  with  an  estimated 
eventual  cost  of  $24.4  million. 

This  proposed  dam  is  planned  for  the 
Osage  River  tn  Kansas.  Preliminary 
plans  call  for  an  earthfill  dam  with  an 
uncontrolled  chute-type  spillway. 

Mr.  President,  there  are  many  reasons 
for  opposing  this  project.    The  first  of 
these  is  that  even  under  the  Corps  of 
Engineers  own  figures,  it  seems  highly 
doubtfvd  that  this  project  will  pay  for 
itself.    The  benefit-cost  ratio  estimated 
by  the  corps  is  only  1.3  to  1.    This  is  on 
the  assumption  of  a  100-year  life.    Yet 
the  corps  itself,  in  earlier  statements, 
apparently  views  this  type  of  dam  as 
having  about  a  50-year  life.   This  change 
alone  would  probably  make  the  project 
unprofltable.     If,  in  addition,  a  more 
realistic  assumption  of  a  4 -percent  In- 
terest rate  is  used,  the  ratio  becomes 
1.1  to  1.    Finally,  we  all  know  that  early 
estimates  of  the  cost  of  a  project  such 
as  this  are  notoriotisly  understated.    We 
can  reasonably  expect  that  the  cost  fac- 
tors will  rise  as  this  project  progresses. 
Evidence  of  these  increased  costs  are 
already  available.    One  economic  study, 
conducted  by  a  professor  of  agricultural 
economics  at  Kansas  State  College,  con- 
cluded that  the  annual  agricultural  loss 
In  the  Melvern  Reservoir  area  would  be 
some  20  times  greater  than  the  annual 
beneflts  as  estimated  by  the  Corps  of 
Engineers.    Just  think  of  that.    If  this 
estimate  is  even  near  correct,  and  even 
granting  all  of  the  benefits  assumed  by 
the  corps,  the  benefit-cost  ratio  would 
be  .05  to  1. 


There  is  even  more.  Mr.  President.  In- 
dividual farmers  with  lands  below  the 
dam — who  presmnably  are  the  beneficia- 
ries of  this  project — are  opposed  to  the 
project.  The  reason  for  this  opposition 
is  that  with  the  dam  and  the  continued 
flow  of  water  from  it,  drainage  of  lands 
after  floods  would  be  slowed.  This 
means  a  longer  time  before  farmers  can 
return  to  their  flelds  and  the  greater 
possibility  of  loss  of  crops  due  to  flood- 
ing. 

Mr.  President,  there  is  no  town  of 
significant  size,  and  no  industrial  center, 
below  the  proposed  dam.  Thus,  the 
beneflts  attributed  to  the  project,  as  far 
as  protection  from  flooding,  are  probably 
substantially  exaggerated.  This  conclu- 
sion is  supported  by  the  fact  that  over 
4,000  signatures  have  been  obtained  in 
opposition  to  this  project,  and  nothing 
comparable  has  been  obtained  in  support 
of  the  proposal. 

It  is  also  interesting  to  note  that 
earlier  corps  studies  have  suggested  that 
no  damsltes  are  practical  in  the  area. 
At  the  same  time,  various  alternatives, 
which  are  much  less  expensive,  such  as 
flow  ways  and  levees,  could  be  used. 
Much  work  along  these  lines,  including 
dikes,  channels,  watersheds,  and  deten- 
tion dams  have  already  been  initiated  in 
the  area. 

The  landowners  in  the  area  believe  that 
far  more  effective  protection  from  flood- 
ing can  be  obtained  by  watershed  meth- 
ods, which  are,  of  coiu-se,  much  less  costly 
and  do  not  destroy  highly  productive 
river  bottom  land.  This  land  is  essential 
to  the  farmers  in  the  area  for  feed  crops 
to  feed  livestock  during  the  winter 
months.  Such  a  watershed  would  not 
only  provide  more  flood  control  than  a 
dam,  but  would  also  furnish  more  farm 
water  supply,  more  subsoil  water,  cleaner 
city  water,  ajid  improved  soil. 

Mr.  President,  the  amount  in  this  bill 
is  small,  and  it  is  just  for  planning. 
However,  a  substantial  amount  is  ulti- 
mately involved,  these  present  funds  can 
Involve  a  commitment  for  the  further 
expenditures,  and  sufficient  planning  has 
ah-eady  been  done  to  indicate  grave 
doubts  that  the  project  should  proceed. 
For  all  these  reasons,  I  would  hope  my 
amendment  is  adopted. 

Mr.  President,  I  reserve  the  remainder 
of  my  time. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  myself  2  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Louisiana  is  recognized  for 
2  minutes. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr,  President,  as  I 
recall,  quite  a  few  projects  in  Kansas 
were  authorized,  In  flood  control  acts  of 
1936  and  1938,  but  up  to  the  time  I  be- 
came chairman  of  the  subcommittee,  few 
were  constructed,  for  the  reason  that 
many  people  living  in  the  reservoir  areas 
objected  to  the  projects  because  they  did 
not  wish  to  lose  their  farms. 

I  can  well  remember  the  Tuttle  Creek 
Dam  in  Kansas.  There  was  a  great  deal 
of  opposition  to  Its  construction  by  many 
people  who  lived  above  the  damsite. 

However,  today  I  am  glad  to  say  that 
Tuttle  Creek  has  been  completed  and  la 
a  resounding  success.  The  people  who 
oi^Msed  the  dsm  in  the  beginning  are 
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now  for  It.  They  see  the  benefits  that 
came  to  the  whole  area  as  a  result  of 
Its  construction  and  use. 

The  same  thing  may  be  said  about 
the  Pomona  E>am  which  was  opposed  by 
the  same  group  opposing  the  Melvern 
Dam.  and — by  the  way,  I  have  received 
an  invitation  to  attend  its  dedication 
In  a  few  weeks — here  again  there  was 
a  great  deal  of  opposition  to  It  by 
the  people  living  above  the  damsite. 
But  it  seems  that  the  construction  of 
the  dam — as  was  the  case  in  Tuttle 
Creek — has  brought  about  a  change  of 
heart  on  the  part  of  those  who  previously 
opposed  It. 

Melvern  Dam  was  authorised  in  1954. 
As  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  states, 
its  benefit-cost  ratio  is  1  3  to  1.  I  t)€- 
lieve  that  It  is  an  important  project,  and 
needed  for  the  control  of  floods  in  the 
area.  We  have  already  spent  $470,000 
for  the  preparation  of  the  detailed  plans 
for  it,  and  the  amount  that  Is  now 
sought  wUl  complete  all  preconstruction 
planning  on  the  project. 

I  hope  that  the  Senate  will  reject  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Wis- 
consin. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  yield? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.     I  yield. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Is  it  not  true,  how- 
ever, that  that  benefit-to-cost  ratio  of 
1.3  to  1  is  without  benefit  of  computing 
the  additional  water  storage,  and  also 
the  fish  and  wildlife  benefits'' 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  The  Senator  Is  cor- 
rect; it  does  not  include  the  fish  and 
wildlife  benefits. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  The  Corps  of  Engi- 
neers testified,  did  it  not.  that  when 
those  two  other  additional  elements  are 
brought  into  the  picture,  the  beneflt-to- 
cost  ratio  will  Improve? 

Mr.  ELLENDEH.  E:xactly.  I  was 
speaking  solely  of  the  flood  control 
benefits. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana  yield? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President.  1 
yield  5  minutes  to  the  Senator  from 
Kansas. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Kansas  is  recognized  for 
5  minutes. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  Mr.  President,  this 
reservoir  is  one  of  a  chain  of  reservoirs 
which  are  known  as  the  reservoirs  on  the 
Marais  dea  Cygnes  River  in  Osaue 
County.  Kans. 

It  has  been  stated  by  the  Corps  of 
Engineers,  in  a  study  of  the  water  re- 
sources development  program  for  Kan- 
sas, of  which  we  have  an  agency  headed 
by  the  Governor  of  Kansas,  that  they 
have  made  a  study  and  reported  to  the 
Governor  who  has  made  a  recommenda- 
tion and  report  to  the  Corps  of  En- 
gineers. 

As  the  dlstlngiushed  chairman  said, 
the  project  was  authorized  in  1954.  This 
item  has  budget  approval.  It  has 
passed  the  House  of  Representatives. 
It  Is  before  the  Senate  now  for  final 
action. 

The  Corps  of  Engmeers.  in  a  study  of 
the  water  resources  development  pro- 
gram for  Kansas,   the  U.S.  Army  En- 


gmeers, Dallas,  Tex.,  January  1963.  had 
this  to  say : 

Thla  project  will  provide  complete  pro- 
tection to  ail  area  nt  6,100  acres  un  the 
upper  Marais  dea  Cygues  River,  and  will 
contribute  to  the  protection  of  86.000  acres 
downstream  In  Kansas  and  additional  areas 
along  the  Osage  Klvcr  The  severity  of  the 
drought  from  June  1952  U)  April  1957,  In- 
clusive, clearly  Indicates  the  need  for  con- 
servatl'jn  storage.  Preliminary  estimates 
made  by  the  U.S.  Public  Health  Service  In- 
dicate that  a  minimum  fl>jw  of  30  second- 
feet  should  be  maintained  In  the  M.irals  des 
Cygue.s  River  at  Ottawa,  to  Improve  the 
quality  of  the  water  below  the  dam.  Rec- 
ords of  the  flow  of  the  river  at  Ottawa  show 
that  the  discharge  was  leas  than  30  second- 
feet  84  percent  of  the  time  during  the  5- 
year  period  mentioned  above  This  project, 
with  adequate  conservation  storage,  together 
with  the  authorized  Pomona  Reservoir,  could 
have  sustained  the  minimum  desirable  flow 
of  30  second-feet  all  of  the  time  through 
this  period 

These  projects — and  this  project — are 
but  part  of  another  project  for  the  con- 
trol of  water  runoffs  in  our  State  for 
the  beneficial  use  of  water,  which  in- 
cludes fiood  control,  recreation,  munici- 
pal water  use.  and  other  variable  It^ms 
which  are  of  great  benefit  to  our  State. 

I  sincerely  hope  that  the  Senator's 
amendment  will  be  defeated. 

Mr.  President.  In  view  of  the  fact  that 
my  colleague,  the  Senator  from  Kansas 
(Mr.  Pearson]  is  unavoidably  absent,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  statement 
he  has  prepared  on  this  subject  may  be 
printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  pnnt^'d  in  the 
Record,  as  foUow.s 

Mr.  Pear.son.  Mr.  President,  I  oppose  the 
amendment  of  the  senior  Senator  'rom  Wls- 
con.sln  to  delete  from  the  public  works  ap- 
propriation bill  $2:30.000  to  continue  pl.mnlnK 
for  the  Melvern  Reservoir  on  the  M;iral8  de 
Cyv^nes  River  In  Osa.;e  County.  Kaiw. 

I  take  rhl.s  p<«ltl'in  f  ir  three  S'  und  reason.s 

First  Melvern  Reservoir  Is  one  of  nine 
multipurpose  reservoirs  In  this  basin— Ave  of 
which  are  in  Kansas- -which  are  designed  to 
provide  flood  protection  for  the  Kansas-Mis- 
souri area.  The  Pomona  Reservoir  on  110- 
Mlle  Creek  was  given  top  priority  and  will  be 
C'lmtileted  this  year  Melvern  Reservoir  Is 
the  second  priority  and  planning  on  that 
prijjert  began  In  earne.st  Uist  year  with  a 
1250.000  appropriation  The  third  priority 
resorv<jlr  Is  Fort  Scott,  and  this  bill  Includes 
funds    for   Initial    planning   on   that   project. 

In  addition,  local  tlixid  cntrol  projects 
keyed  tij  this  overall  program  are  proceeding 
In  a  similarly  orderly  fashion,  Wnrk  has 
been  completed  on  a  $4'i  million  local  floo<l 
control  project  at  Ottawa.  Kans  ,  and  the 
city  of  0>sawatomle  Is  prepared  to  Initiate  Its 
local  protection  project 

Ti)  delete  this  appniprlatlon  at  this  point 
would  not  only  stop  planning,  which  Is  al- 
ready well  along  on  this  one  project,  but  It 
would  also  destroy  a  critically  lntei?rared 
schedule  fnr  the  whole  basin 

.Second  To  delete  this  appropriation  would 
represent  a  substantial  waste  of  Federal 
funds  as  well  as  Jeopardize  .substantial  lix-al 
investments.  The  Pomona  Re.servolr  will  be 
completed  at  a  cost  of  ai'proxlmately  $14 
million  The  Ottawa  kx-al  protectlun  has 
been  completed  at  a  cost  uf  $4'-..  million. 
Four  hundred  and  seventy  thousiind  dollars 
has  already  been  put  Into  planning  on  the 
Melvern  project,  |25<X0OO  In  fiscal  year  1964. 
Full  return  on  the  Inve^stment  at  Pi  mona  and 
Ottawa  cann<it  be  achieved  unless  the  bal- 
ance of  the  program  is  carried  out 


TWrd.  The  State  of  Keham  haa  deveioD-i 

a  national  reputation  for  responsible  wat» 
resource  development  through  Its  very  ^ 
qualified  and  highly  respected  water  » 
sources  board  which  evaluatea  each  of  m*^ 
project*  with  great  care,  it  has  not  auc! 
cumbed  to  the  glamour  of  a  reservoir  for  a 
reservoir's  sake.  It  does  not  approach  tbeae 
projects  to  "get  Federal  money  Into  Kaosaa' 
Each  project  Is  carefully  analyzed  and  k 
supported  only  as  It  relates  to  the  maximum 
utilization  of  our  valuable  water  resourcae 
and  protection  of  local  areas  from  flood  dam- 
age.  As  evidence  of  this,  within  the  last  a 
years  the  water  resources  board  haa  twice 
recommended  against  Federal  authorization 
of  reservoirs  proposed  by  the  Corps  of  Engl. 
neers 

With  respect  to  Melvern  Reservoir,  thu 
project  haa  been  approved  by  the  water 
resources  board,  and  the  Governor  apeclfl- 
cally  stated  his  approval  of  this  appropria- 
tion, as  have  both  Senators  and  the  Member 
of  Congress  from  that  district,  to  the  re- 
spective committees  of  Congress  this  year. 

There  la  no  logical  Justification  for  suj^. 
port  of  the  amendment  offered  by  the  senior 
Senator  from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President.  It  \s 
clear  that  those  who  are  beneficiaries  of 
the  project,  those  for  whom  the  project 
is  built,  even  these  do  not  like  them.  I 
have  had  petitions  which  have  strongly 
opposed  this  project  from  the  beneficiar- 
ies. People  who  benefit  from  them  do 
not  like  them.  Why  in  the  world  then 
should  we  spend  hard-earned  taxpayer 
money  for  people  who  do  not  want  it 
.spent? 

As  I  siiid.  an  outstanding  professor 
from  Kansas  State  College  has  stated  on 
the  basis  of  very  careful  study  that  the 
agricultural  loss  would  be  20  times 
greater  than  the  flood-control  benefits. 

This  is  the  last  of  my  three  amend- 
ments. I  understand  the  prospect  of 
success  when  one  is  bucking  the  old  pork 
barrel.  And  make  no  mistake  about  it. 
This  bill  is  the  pork  barrel.  The  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Indiana  stated 
that  I  should  stop  poking  my  nose  into 
Indiana's  business.  Now,  how  about 
that,  Mr.  President?  Is  this  only  In- 
diana's busine.ss?  This  is  money  that 
comes  from  all  the  taxpayers  of  the 
country,  VVi.sron.sin  as  well  as  Indiana, 
and  New  York  as  well  as  Kansas.  This 
is  the  tax  money  of  all  50  States,  not  just 
Indiana's  tax  money  And,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, here  is  the  tragic  weakness  of  this 
[X)rk  barrel.  Senators  press  for  projects 
in  their  home  State  as  is  their  right. 
And  they  \nin  these  projects  as  their 
right,  even  when  the  justification  Is  as 
pitiful  as  in  the  three  incredible  ex- 
junples  which  my  amendments  cite. 

It  seems  to  me  that  I  have  a  duty,  in- 
asmuch as  I  think  the  projects  are  not 
justified,  to  protest  them.  I  shall  con- 
tinue to  protest  them.  It  may  take  a 
long  time  to  win  on  this  i.ssue.  It  will 
take  time  to  win  public  understanding  of 
this  give-away.  I  may  not  have  that 
much  time  in  the  Senate.  But  I  intend 
to  stand  up  and  say  .so  when  I  think  the 
money  is  being  extravagantly  wasted. 
Not  only  that,  I  .shall  give  the  Senate  an 
opportunity,  as  these  amendments  do,  to 
reverse  its  position. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield''  ^ 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.     I  yield. 
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Mr  PROXMIRE.     --  -  . 

foT'from  Wisconsm   was   not   in   the 
Sity  of  Brooksville  at  the  time  it  was 

^°UT  HARTKE.    I  was. 

Mr  PitOXMIRE.  Does  the  Senator 
from  Indiana  adopt  the  remarkable  at- 
[tude  that  in  order  to  oppose  an  unjus- 
t  fled  and  wasteful  flood  control  project. 
r^naior  must  be  at  the  fiood  site?  The 
Lnator  from  Wisconsin  would  teU  the 
rtStinguished  Senator  from  Indiana  [Mr. 
SeI  that  there  are  far  less  costly 


I  am  a  member. 

This  project  was  first  authorized  by 
Congress  in  1938  in  the  wake  of  several 
disastrous  floods  throughout  the  country. 

Since  that  time,  the  Army  Corps  of 
Engineers  has  periodically  reviewed  the 
project.  In  January  of  this  year,  Maj. 
Gen.  Jackson  Graham,  Director  of  Civil 
Works  for  the  Army  Engineers,  reported 
on  the  project  as  follows: 

Our  recent  restudy  of  this  project  shows 
It  to  be  economically  justified  based  on  the 


HARTKE  1   tna^^";*^'*^     this   flood   control     flood  control,  recreation  area  redevelopment, 
methods  of_  meeting  this  flood  control    ^^   ^^^^  ^^^^^^   ^^^^   ^^    construction 


nroblem  According  to  the  testimony 
mken  before  the  pubUc  committee  in  for- 
mal public  hearings.  Colonel  Plnnell  of 
the  Corps  of  Engineers  testified  that  wa- 
tershed methods  are  better,  and  they  are 
certainly  cheaper. 

If  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  iMr. 
ELLENDER]  would  like  to  yield  back  the 
remainder  of  his  time.  I  yield  back  the 
remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  the 
c;enator  from  Wisconsin  objects  to  all 
these  projects.  I  have  no  objection  to 
that  But  I  am  certain  that  if  he  wotdd 
study  the  matter  more  carefully  and  not 
depend  entirely  on  the  -views  of  some  of 
the  opponents  in  the  locality  of  the  dams, 
he  might  take  a  different  view  of  some  of 
these  projects. 

I  hope  that  hereafter,  when  the  occa- 
sion arises,  he  will  make  It  a  point  to 
studv  not  only  the  views  of  the  opposi- 
tion "to  these  dams,  but  also  the  views  of 
those  who  propose  them,  particularly  on 
the  State  level. 

Mr.  President.  I  yield  back  the  remain- 
der of  my  time. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  has  a  very  good 
point  It  is  appropriate  and  proper  for 
an  opponent  of  these  projects  to  study 
carefully  the  benefits  and  the  disadvan- 
tages of  these  projects.  I  have  tried  to 
do  that.  My  staff  and  I  have  gone  over 
the  hearings  very  carefully.  We  have 
tried  to  weigh  them.  I  am  stUl  convinced 
that  at  least  the  three  projects  my 
amendments  would  delete  are  not 
justified. 

Mr.  President.  I  yield  back  the  remain- 
der of  mv  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Mc- 
OovERN  in  the  chair ) .  The  question  is  on 
agreeing  to  the  amendment  of  the  Sena- 
tor from  Wisconsin   [Mr.  ProxmireI. 

The  amendment  was  rejected. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President.  I  call  up  my  amendment  and 
ask  that  it  be  read  by  the  clerk. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  The  Senator 
from  West  Virginia  [Mr.  Byrd]  pro- 
poses an  amendment  on  page  4.  line  9, 
to  strike  the  numeral  and  insert  $942,- 
891,200." 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.   Mr.  Pres- 
ident, this  amendment  will  add  $100,000 
to    begin    plamiing    for    the    proposed 
Bumsville     Reservoir,     in     the     Little 
•  Kanawha  River  Basin,  W.  Va. 

I  offer  this  amendment  on  behalf  of 
myself    and    my    colleague    [Mr.   Ran- 


and  other  benefits  that  its  construction 
would  provide.  As  a  result  of  this  restudy, 
the  BumflvUle  Reservoir  project  has  now 
been  reclassified  from  the  deferred  to  the 
active  category  of  civil  works  projects  and 
It  la  now  eligible  to  be  considered  for  future 
appropriations  for  preconstruction  planning. 
The  President's  budget  for  fiscal  year  1965 
does  not  Include  funds  for  preconstruction 
planning  of  the  Burnsvllle  project,  but  you 
may  be  sure  that  consideration  will  be  given 
to  the  poBSlbUlty  of  Including  funds  for 
the  purpose  in  connection  with  the  prepara- 
tion of  futtire  budget  requests  of  the  corps. 

Mr.  President,  as  General  Graham  In- 
dicated, this  project  was  still  In  the  de- 
ferred category  at  the  time  the  fiscal 
year  1965  budget  was  prepared.  That 
explains  the  reason  why  no  request  was 
made  at  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  level. 

The  Burnsvllle  Reservoir  would  be  lo- 
cated on  the  main  stem  of  the  Little 
Kanawha  River  and  is  considered  a 
major  installation  in  the  overall  flood 
control  plan  for  the  Ohio  River  basin. 
The  total  cost  of  the  project,  when  com- 
pleted, is  estimated  to  be  $19  million,  and 
it  would  take  approximately  2  years  to 
complete  preconstruction  planning  and 
approximately  4  years  thereafter  to  com- 
plete the  construction.  No  local  par- 
ticipation would  be  required,  and  the 
beneflt-to-cost  ratio  would  be  1.3  to  1. 

In  making  its  resurvey.  the  Army  En- 
gineers found  as  follows: 

Due  to  rugged  topography  prevalent  In  the 
headwaters  of  the  Little  Kanawha  River, 
frequent  minor  floods  and  periodical  major 
floods  Inundate  considerable  areas  In  the 
Kanawha  basin  and  contribute  materially 
to  Ohio  River  floods. 

Mr.  President,  the  Bumsville  Reservoir 
project  will  reduce  fiood  damage  in  the 
Little  Kanawha  basin  and  also  in  the 
Ohio  River  basin. 

As  a  member  of  the  Senate  Appropria- 
tions Subcommittee  on  Public  Works,  I 
have  seen  many  flood  control  plans.  I 
can  say  that  this  reservoir  will  offer  a 
high  degree  of  protection  to  the  towns  of 
Bumsville  and  Glenville.  The  Army 
Engineers  have  estimated  that  the  an- 
nual savings  from  fiood  damages  would 
be  $254,000. 

This  is  not  to  say  that  floods  occur 
each  year,  but  the  engineers  expect  them 
periodically  and  have  averaged  the  an- 
ticipated damage  at  $254,000  a  year. 

Moreover.  Mr.  President,  the  terrain 
of  the  area  is  such  that  adequate  warn- 
ing periods  do  not  precede  the  flash  floods 
which  not  infrequently  occur,  visiting 
destruction  upon  the  properties  of  people 
and,  indeed,  destroying  human  life  itself. 


of  disastrous  magnitude  are  possible. 

The  Bums-ville  Reservoir  project  is 
one  of  an  authorized  three-reservoir 
system  for  reduction  of  flood  dsunages 
in  the  Little  KaiAwha  River  basin,  and 
it  is  imperative  that  preliminary  plan- 
ning on  this  initial  reservoir  get  imder- 
way  as  quickly  as  possible.  Parentheti- 
cally, I  wish  to  state  that  the  flood  pro- 
tection to  be  offered  by  the  Bumsville 
Reservoir  would  enhance  the  possible  use 
of  the  fiood  plain  for  the  location  and 
expansion  of  Industry  inasmuch  as  the 
valley  has  a  considerable  potential  for 
industrial  development. 

There  are  secondary  considerations  of 
recreation,  area  redevelopment,  and  wa- 
ter quality  control  from  which  great 
benefits  will  accrue. 

However,  its  main  purpose  is  still  the 
protection  of  lives  and  property  from 
damaging  floods.  When  completed,  the 
reservoir  would  have  a  storage  capacity 
of  66,000  acre-feet  which  represents  a 
rimoff  of  7.5  inches  of  storm  drainaige. 

The  people  in  the  area  of  the  Bums- 
ville Reservoir  are  very  desirous  of 
getting  the  project  started,  and  I  have 
received  many  letters  from  interested 
individuals  and  civic  groups  urging  that 
plarming  be  initiated  as  soon  sis  pos- 
sible. In  previous  years  I  have  actively 
supported  the  appropriation  of  moneys 
for  a  restudy  of  the  three  reservoirs  by 
the  Army  Engineers,  and  I  earnestly  hope 
that  we  can  move  forward  expeditiously 
with  early  planning.  The  $100,000 
which  would  be  added  by  my  amend- 
ment would  initiate  the  planning  work, 
and  I  trust  that  the  very  capable  and 
distinguished  chairman  of  the  subcom- 
mittee will  accept  this  amendment. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  yield 
to  my  distinguished  colleague. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
the  chairman  of  the  Public  Works  Sub- 
committee of  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee [Mr  ELLENDER]  to  givc  to  this  proj- 
ect in  the  future — and  I  know  that  he 
shall— the  very  painstaking  and  earnest 
consideration  which  he  has  pro-vided  In 
the  past. 

This  is  a  project  which  is  surrounded 
by  urgency.  It  is  needed.  West  Virginia 
has  been  designated  as  "a  mother  of  riv- 
ers." And  this  is  truly  so.  In  the  section 
of  West  Virginia  under  discussion,  flood- 
waters  develop  and  rush  very  quickly 
from  small  creeks.  It  is  difficult  to  assess 
the  volume  of  water  which  can  come  al- 
most within  minutes  and  sweep  down 
from  our  mountainsides  into  the  valleys, 
causing  not  only  loss  of  property  but  also 
causing  loss  of  life. 

Naturally,  Mr.  President.  I  am  disap- 
pointed that  neither  the  House  Appro- 
priations Committee  nor  that  of  this  body 
recommended  inclusion  of  plarming 
funds  for  Bumsville  Reservoir  on  the 
Little  Kanawha  River  In  Braxton  Coun- 
ty. W.  Va. 

The  record  of  hearings  before  the  Ap- 
propriations Subcommittee  includes  the 
transcripts  of  discussions  with  both  the 
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Ohio  River  division  engineer  and  the 
Director  of  ClvU  Works  of  the  Office  of 
the  Chief  of  Engineers  concerning  the 
proposed  Bumsville  project 

I  reiterate  the  sound  justification  and 
associate  my  views  with  those  of  my  dLs- 
tlnguished  colleague  from  West  Virginia 
1  Mr.  ByrdI  concerning  the  importance  of 
a  Bumsville  impoundment.  In  this  con- 
nection. I  cite  the  justification  intro- 
duced into  the  record  by  Maj.  Gen.  Jack- 
son Oraham.  Director  of  Civil  Works  for 
the  Army  Corps  of  Engineers: 

Prequcnt  minor  floods  and  periodical 
ouijor  floods  Inundate  considerable  aresA  In 
the  Little  Kanawha  River  basin  and  con- 
tribute materially  to  the  Ohio  River  floods 
The  flashy  nature  oi  the  fluod.";  preclude  ade- 
quate warning  periods  Several  flcxxls  during 
the  period  of  record  have  caused  severe  dam- 
ages In  developed  areaa  in  the  valley,  and 
studies  Indicate  the  possibility  of  much 
greater  floods  of  disastrous  magnitude.  The 
Bumsville  Reservoir  project  is  a  unit  of  the 
authorized  three-reservoir  system  for  re- 
duction of  flood  damages  In  The  Little  Kana- 
wha basin,  and  is  also  a  unit  of  the  com- 
prehensive plan  for  flood  control  In  the  Ohio 
River  basin. 

The  flood  control  protection  to  be  afforded 
by  the  BurnsvUle  Reservoir  project  should 
greatly  enhance  the  use  of  the  flood  plain  for 
Industrial  and  small  business  development. 
Adequate  labor  markets,  transportation  fa- 
cilities, and  proximity  to  heavily  populated 
areas  and  fuel  supplies  all  tend  to  add  to  the 
Little  Kanawha  Valley's  potential  for  such 
development.  The  beneflt-to-cost  ratio  Is  13 
to  1. 

Mr.  President,  now  that  the  Corps  of 
Engineers,  in  cooperation  with  the  Soil 
Conservation  Service  and  other  coopera- 
tive agencies,  has  evolved  a  workable  and 
economically  feasible  program  for  the 
Bumsville  section  of  the  flood-prone 
Little  Kanawha  River  ba.sin.  it  Ls  a  mat- 
ter of  regret  that  Immediate  planning 
funds  cannot  be  provided  to  begin  work- 
ing toward  the  solution  indicated. 

Refer  to  the  language  of  the  Corps  of 
Engineers  JUBtification  of  this  project.  It 
is  replete  with  reasons  why  the  Congress 
should  finance  the  capabilities  of  the 
engineers  to  move  mto  this  necessary 
work.  I  repeat  and  reemphasize:  Fre- 
quent minor  floods  and  periodical  major 
floods  Inundate  the  Bumsville  area  and 
downstream  In  neighboring  Gilmer  and 
other  counties. 

And,  Mr.  President,  this  flooding,  the 
engineers  emphasize,  contributes  ma- 
terially to  Ohio  River  floods. 

In  spite  of  these  reasons  we  are  delay- 
ing and  taking  undue  chances  in  the 
face  of  this  engineer  warning:  Studies 
uidicate  the  possibility  of  much  greater 
floods  of  disastrous   magnitude. 

It  is  well-known  fact  that  I  am  an 
advocate  of  mor^  upstream  impound- 
ments In  the  vast  and  important  Ohia 
River  basin.  We  must  visualize  the 
necessity  of  holding  back  in  the  uplands 
vast  stores  of  the  runoff  which  make  up 
the  disastrous  mainstem  floods  of  the 
Ohio  and  numerous  of  its  major  and 
minor  tributaries  It  is  equally  impor- 
tant that  these  large  impoundments  be 
constructed  for  water  storage  and  low 
flow  augmentation  purpo.ses 

We  are  not  proceeding  fast  enouch 
with  these  upstream  efforts  and  t)ecause 
of  this  we  are  permitting  the  recurrence 


of  millions  upon  millions  of  dollars  worth 
of  flood  damage,  and  the  cndangerment 
of  health  and  life  of  many  of  our  citizens. 

I  am  not  goii'.g  to  devote  the  time  re- 
quired to  develop  the  subject  fully  this 
afternoon,  but  I  express  the  opinion  that 
we  would  do  much  better  in  Congress  to 
place  more  urgency  and  mure  emphasis 
on  headwaters  llorKl  control  works  for  the 
next  few  years  and  slow  down  on  our  in- 
vestments in  river  riaviuation  facilities. 

If  we  are  to  set  limits  on  expenditures 
annually  for  water  resource  projects,  I 
urge  tiiat  morf  investment  be  allowed  for 
flood  protection  works  in  the  upland 
headwaters  and  less  for  mainstream 
navigation 

But  I  am  not  one  to  disparage  or  dis- 
courage river  navigation  and  improve- 
ment of  its  facilities  I  bell»n'e  we  are 
strong  enouL'h  and  wealthy  enough  as  a 
nation  to  provide  adequately  for  naviga- 
tion and  flood  control  The.'^e  are  areas 
in  which  we  mu.st  not  shortchange 
America,  its  c  immunities,  and  its 
citizens 

Mr  President.  I  wi.sh  the  Hecord  to 
include  at  this  point  an  expression  of  the 
genuine  appreciation  I  extend  to  the 
.senior  Senator  from  Louisiana  1  Mr. 
EllenderI.  The  hearings  iield  on  the 
Bumsville  Re.'^ervoir  project  are  con- 
structive and  infurmative.  Ics  validity  is 
made  clear 

It  is  my  hope— and  I  am  sure  my  able 
collea«ue  from  West  Virginia  joins  me 
m  the  hope — that  aIthou>;h  we  have  not 
been  able  to  program  funding  of  the 
project  this  year,  our  offer  of  the  amend- 
ment indicates  the  seriousne.ss  of  the 
^ituati.)n  as  we  view  it  If  there  is  a 
disposition  on  the  part  of  the  committee 
and  Its  very  distlnu'uished  suix-ommittee 
'jhairman.  the  Senator  from  Lt)uislana 
I  Mr.  EllenderI.  to  delay  the  project,  not 
because  delay  is  desirable  but  only  be- 
cause there  is  no  budgeted  amount  for 
the  Item  at  this  time,  jt  would  be  my  ex- 
pressed hope  that  next  year  we  could 
move  forward  with  the  Bumsville  proj- 
ect I  appreciate  very  much  the  courtesy 
of  my  colleague  in  yielding  to  me 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  thank 
my  colleague. 

Mr  EIXENDER.  Mr.  President,  I  do 
not  know  of  any  two  Senators  whom  I 
would  rather  accommodate  than  the  two 
Senatijrs  from  West  Viri,'inia.  I  realize 
the  condition  that  has  prevailed  in  their 
State  for  some  time  I  had  the  privilet^e 
of  visitUK'  there  on  a  number  of  occa- 
sions in  the  past  2  or  3  months 

It  will  be  recalled  that  several  years 
ago  the  Subcommittee  on  Public  Works 
had  quite  a  task  in  including  In  the  bill 
funds  for  the  Summersville  Reservoir, 
which  will  cost  $44,500,000. 

The  Senate  put  the  project  into  the 
bill  an  two  or  three  occasions  before  we 
were  able  to  cet  the  House  to  join  us. 
Senators  will  remember  that 

I,ast  year  the  Justice  Reservoir  was 
included.  The  cost  of  that  project  is  $64 
million.  We  had  quite  a  task  in  retain- 
ing the  money  for  that  reservoir  as 
against  the  Hou.se  provision,  but  we  have 
It  in.  and  I  am  glad  to  .say  that  construc- 
tion of  Summersville  Reservoir  Is  well 
underway,  and  planning  fin  the  Justice 
Reservoir  should  be  completed  In  fiscal 
year  1966. 


This  year  the  committee  followed  bit 
advise  by  Including  a  new  planning  stS 
for  the  Birch  Reservoir.  The  cost  Is  eSi 
mated  to  be  only  $6.5  million,  but  that  i". 
one  unbudgeted  project  we  added  tUb 
we  added  funds  for  two  addiUonai  rej^ 
volrs.  It  is  my  Judgment  that  Westlir' 
Kinia  has  received  its  fair  share  I  be' 
lieve.  of  the  money  to  be  spent  this  year" 
I  .shall  ask  my  friend  from  West  Virgim. 
not  to  insist  on  the  amendment  if  k! 
does,  I  should  like  to  point  out  that  maS 
other  Senators  have  projects  that  the? 
would  like  to  have  included.  l  admii* 
both  Senators  from  West  Virginiafor 
taking  care  of  their  constituency  Next 
year  we  shall  try  to  make  a  case  for  the 
project,  and  probably  we  shall  be  able  to 
include  it. 

I  ask  that  the  Senator  from  West  Vlr- 
ginia  not  insist  on  his  amendment,  be- 
cause if  he  does.  I  must  ask  the  Senate  to 
vote  It  down. 

Mr  BYRD  of  West  Virginia  Mr 
President,  I  wish  to  express  my  appre- 
ciation to  the  distinguished  chairman  of 
the  subcommittee  for  the  fairness  which 
has  been  displayed  by  him  at  all  times 
not  only  toward  myself,  but  also  my  col- 
leairues  who  have  appeared  before  the 
subcommittee  and  expressed  interest  in 
various  projects  in  the  respective  States. 
The  Senator  has  been  most  fair  in  hia 
consideration  of  my  State.  The  amend- 
ment which  I  have  offered  is  not  offered 
in  any  sense  as  a  complaint.  It  has 
been  offered  because  my  colleague  [Mr. 
Randolph  I  and  I  have  felt  that  the  proj- 
ect is  justified  We  recognize  the  fact 
that  tlie  lU'm  was  not  budgeted.  We 
also  recognize  the  problems  that  are 
concomitant  to  any  item  which  is  not 
so  budgeted. 

I  recopnize  the  very  laborious  and 
time-consuming  task  wluch  confronts 
the  chairman  of  the  subcommittee.  I 
realize  that  he  cannot  please  every  Sen- 
ator in  his  effort  to  secure  projects  for 
his  State. 

Again  I  thank  the  chairman  for  his 
consideration  of  the  problems  of  West 
Virginia  as  my  colleague  and  I  have  at- 
tempted to  bring  those  problems  to  the 
subcommittee's  attention. 

If  it  Is  agreeable  to  my  colleague,  at 
this  time  I  should  like  to  withdraw  the 
amendment,  particularly  in  view  of  the 
kind  assurance  of  our  subcommittee 
chairman  that  the  itt^m  will  receive  care- 
ful consideration  next  year  and  that  it 
may  then  be  included. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH  Mr.  President,  I 
would  associate  myself  with  my  colleague 
i  Mr  ByrdI  in  his  request  to  withdraw 
the  amendment,  remembering  the  assur- 
ance given  to  us  by  the  capable  and  al- 
ways dependable  chairman  of  the  sub- 
committee. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  I  withdraw  the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  West 
Virginia  is  withdrawn. 

PrBMC        W'  'RKS        APPROPRIATION        BILL FlOOD 

Cf)KTR(>L    -STTDIES   IN    MONTANA 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
would  like  to  di.scuss  briefly  with  the  dis- 
tintjuished  chairman  of  the  Public  Works 
Subcommittee,  the  senior  Senator  from 
Louisii^na    I  Mr.  EllenderI.  a  situation 
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-  «Bjrf«»rable  concern  to  Montana.  As 
jieTnaS?  knows,  several  monU^  ago 
^  ??ri  of  Montana  suffered  the  most 
?'  ft^ous  flood  in  the  history  of  the 
JS^''  Total  property  damage  In  both 
SJ^rivate  and  public  sectx>r  amounted 
S  at  least  $62  million,  and  possibly  wUl 
^-.v,  tioo  million. 

""now  that  the  major  recovery  program 
u  underwav  there  is  a  general  consensus 
SSm^on  that  if  there  had  been  a  more 
teS^^  svstem  of  flood  control  pro  - 
'^T^ih  east  and  west  of  the  Contl- 
fontal  Divide  in  Montana,  a  great  deal 
oHhe  damage  would  have  been  averted 

°'lW^amaPe  west  of  the  divide  was 
controlled  to  a  degree  by  Hungry  Horse 
Sm  and  the  operation  of  Flathead  Lake. 
ST  there  are  several  other  projects 
Ihich  if  constructed,  would  have  con- 
olbuted  much  in  the  way  of  flood  con- 
trol There  are  a  number  of  proposals 
on  the  Flathead  and  Clark  Fork  Rivers. 
Studies  have  been  completed  on  several, 
others  have  not  progressed  this  far  for 
one  reason  or  another.  To  my  knowl- 
wiae  there  is  no  up-to-date  recommenda- 
tion by  the  Corps  of  Army  Engineers 
a5  to  which  plan  or  combination  of  proj- 
ects would  contribute  the  most  in  pro- 
ndinp  the  necessary  flood  control  and 
associated  beneflts. 

On  the  eastern  side  of  the  Continental 
Divide  few  will  argue  against  the  thesis 
that  much  of  the  damage  would  have 
been  eliminated  had  the  Sun  Butte  proj- 
ect on  the  Sun  River  and  the  flood  con- 
trol project  at  Great  Falls  been  con- 
structed. Tiber  and  Canyon  Ferry  Dams 
contributed  much  in  flood  control  on  the 
Marias  and  Missouri  Rivers.  I  realize 
that  in  this  area  as  well  as  In  the  West 
there  are  problems  of  local  interest  and 
participation  as  well  as  differing  opin- 
ions as  to  the  best  plan.  However,  the 
extent  and  seriousness  of  this  recent 
flood  is  a  grim  reminder  of  Mother 
Nature's  devastation  and  unpredictabil- 
ity. It  is  vital  that  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment cooperate  with  the  people  of  Mon- 
tana in  devising  a  plan  to  prevent  future 
devastation. 

I  had  hoped  that  the  Senate  Commit- 
tee on  Appropriations  would  have  agreed 
to  Senator  Metcalf's  and  my  request 
for  funds  to  permit  the  Corps  of  Army 
Engineers  to  update  Its  reports  and  plans 
for  the  Flathead  and  Clark  Fork  Rivers 
and  to  ask  the  Corps  of  Army  Engineers 
and  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation  to  come 
up  with  a  cooperative  plan  for  flood  con- 
trol in  the  Sun  and  Marias  River  basins. 
I  would  like  to  take  this  opportunity  to 
seek  the  subcommittee  chairman's  advice 
and  counsel  on  this  matter.  I  recognize 
that  our  formal  request  was  submitted 
rather  late  and  did  not  allow  for  suf- 
ficient subcommittee  consideration.  I 
would  like  to  know  if  this  matter  might 
be  considered  In  conjunction  with  the 
supplemental  appropriation  bill  or 
whether  the  committee  might  ask  the 
appropriate  agencies  to  prepare  and  sup- 
port the  necessary  budget  requests  for 
next  year  so  that  they  might  be  con- 
sidered early  in  the  new  year. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
very  sorry  that  these  studies  were  not 
submitted  to  the  committee  prior  to  the 


conclusion  of  the  hearings,  as  the  Sen- 
ator admits.  The  subcommittee  has  fol- 
lowed the  rule  of  not  considering  any 
surveys  or  projects  unless  it  has  a  justi- 
fication for  them. 

In  answer  to  the  question,  these  stud- 
ies could  be  considered  if  a  supplemental 
bill  is  considered  in  this  session;  but  I 
would  advise  my  good  friend  to  have  the 
necessary  preparations  made  so  that  the 
studies  can  be  considered  in  the  regular 
bin.  I  believe  it  might  be  best  to  do 
that.  But,  If  there  is  insistence  and  if 
a  good  case  can  be  made,  I  am  sure  it 
can  be  considered  by  the  committee  in 
a  supplemental  bill. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  yield. 
Mr.  MANSFIELD  I  wish  to  express 
my  thanks  to  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Louisiana,  who  is  always  most 
courteous,  most  considerate,  and  most 
imderstanding. 

On  the  basis  of  his  advice  and  coun- 
sel, my  distinguished  colleague  the 
junior  Senator  from  Montana  [Mr.  Met- 
CALF]  and  I  will  look  Into  this  matter  and 
see  what,  if  anything,  can  be  further  de- 
veloped, either  along  the  lines  of  a  pos- 
sible request  in  a  supplemental  appro- 
priation or  perhaps  having  a  more  de- 
tailed survey  which  can  be  presented  in 
connection  with  next  year's  appropria- 
tion bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
is  open  to  further  amendment. 

Mr.  NELSON.     Mr.  President.  I  offer 

an  amendment,  which  I  send  to  the  desk. 

The     PRESIDING     OFFICER.       The 

amendment  offered  by  the  Senator  from 

Wisconsin  will  be  stated. 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  the 
amendment  is  very  simple.  I  ask  merely 
to  explain  it. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  the  reading  of  the  amend- 
ment will  be  dispensed  with. 

The  amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Nelson 
is  as  follows: 


On  page  11.  line  16,  strike  out  "$185,689,000 
of  which  $83,030,000"  and  Insert  In  Ueu 
thereof  "$184,189,000  of  which  $81,530,000". 


Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  the  Sen- 
ior Senator  from  California  [Mr. 
KxTCHELl  is  interested  in  this  matter 
and  I  believe  would  wish  to  be  notified. 
I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum  for 
the  purpose  of  giving  him  notice. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator will  have  to  have  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  a  quorum  call  without  the 
time  being  charged,  because  the  time 
Is  under  control. 

Mr.  NELSON.  The  Senator  from  Cal- 
ifornia has  just  entered  the  Chamber. 

Mr.  President,  the  amendment  I  have 
sent  to  the  desk  strikes  out  $1.5  million 
which  this  bill  Includes  to  implement  the 
Westlands  construction  contract,  which 
is  now  before  Congress  imder  a  90-day 
review  procediu-e.  That  project  Is  de- 
scribed on  page  32  of  the  committee  re- 
port, under  the  title  "Central  Valley 
Project— San  Luis  Unit,"  as  foUows: 

The  committee  recommendB  an  incretise  of 
$1,600,000  for  initiation  of  work  on  a  dis- 
tribution system  for  the  Weetlands  Water 
District. 


The  cost  of  that  distribution  system, 
when  completed.  Is  estimated  to  be  in 
the  amount  of  $157  million. 

A  proposed  contract  between  the  Fed- 
eral Government,  Department  of  the  In- 
terior, and  the  Westlands  district  has 
been  under  procedures  established  by  law 
pending  before  the  Congress  for  almost 
90  days.  The  expiration  date  on  that 
contract  for  the  Congress  to  take  nega- 
tive action  Is  next  Monday. 

This  proF>osed  contr0.ct  came  to  my  at- 
tention about  5  or  6  weeks  ago.  I  was 
sufQciently  concerned  about  it  to  request 
a  hearing  on  the  proposed  Westlands 
contract  for  the  distribution  system. 
There  was  a  hearing. 

I  do  not  have  the  committee  appear- 
ances before  me,  so  I  trust  that  if  I  make 
a  misstatement  as  to  the  opposition  to 
the  contract  the  Senator  from  California 
will  remind  me,  so  that  the  Record  may 
be  correct.  My  recollection  tells  me  that 
this  proposal  is  opposed  by  the  AFL- 
CIO.  National,  by  the  AFL-CIO  of  Cal- 
ifornia, by  the  Farmers  Union,  National, 
by  the  Farmers  Union  of  California,  by 
the  National  Grange,  and  by  the  Cali- 
fornia Grange,  and  that  it  is  opposed  by 
Father  Vizzard.  representing  the  Na- 
tional Catholic  Rural  Life  Council,  and 
a  number  of  individuals,  and  perhaps 
some  other  organizations. 

It  is  opposed  by  those  groups  in  the 
main,  and  I  raise  the  question  because  I 
fear  that  the  proposed  contract  may  re- 
sult in  a  major  breach  in  the  160 -acre 
limitation  provided  for  under  the  recla- 
mation law.  I  say  "may"  result  in  a 
major  breach.  If  it  does,  there  will  be 
an  unconscionable  subsidy  to  large  land- 
holders in  the  Westlands  district. 

This  issue  has  been  argued  on  the  floor 
before  by  a  number  of  distinguished 
Senators,  including  the  Senator  from 
Illinois  [Mr.  Douglas],  whom  I  see 
present  in  the  Chamber,  and  other 
Senators. 

The  reclamation  law  and  reclamation 
problems  are  new  to  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin.  I  have  served  on  that  com- 
mittee for  only  a  year  and  a  half.  There 
are  a  number  of  distinguished  author- 
ities on  reclamation  projects  on  that 
committee,  including  the  dlsthiguished 
senior  Senator  from  California  [Mr. 
KucHELl,  who  Is  in  the  Chamber. 

When  one  listens  to  the  arguments  of 
the  advocates  of  this  contract,  including 
the  spokesman  for  the  Department  of  the 
Interior,  they  present  a  persuasive  case 
that  there  is  no  need  to  worry  about  the 
violation  of  the  160-acre  limitation  under 
the  reclamation  law.  Then  one  can 
listen  to  distinguished,  informed,  and  in- 
telligent opponents  of  the  contract,  who 
will  make  a  persuasive  case  that  It  will 
violate  the  160-acre  limitation. 

In  the  Westlands  district  there  are 
352,000  acres  of  land.  Of  those  352.000 
acres  of  land,  100,000  acres  are  held  by 
landowners  who  are  within  the  160-acre 
limitation,  or,  if  a  married  couple  is  in- 
volved, within  the  320-acre  limitation. 
This  leaves  250,000  acres  in  the  West- 
lands  district  which  is  held  by  excess 
landowners,  some  of  whom,  including  the 
Southern  Pacific  Railroad,  hold  as  much 
as  55,000  acres  within  the  Westlands 
District. 
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The  purpose  of  the  project  Is  twofold: 
First,  to  proTlde  surface  water  for  Irri- 
gation; second,  to  recharge  the  under- 
ground water  supply. 

This  la  Important.  The  land  today  Is 
being  irrigated  by  pumping,  and  the 
water  table  has  dropped  to  400  feet  It 
Is  as  low  as  425  feet  In  some  areas  of  the 
Westlands  district. 

One  of  the  specific  stated  purposes  of 
the  contract  on  the  project  Is  to  restore 
the  water  level  in  the  Westlands  Water 
District  to  300  feet.  AB:ain  I  call  this  to 
the  special  attention  of  the  Senator  from 
California  [Mr.  KcchxlI,  to  be  sure  that 
I  am  stating  this  fact  correctly.  The 
board  of  directors  managing  the  West- 
lands  Water  District  is  composed  of  all 
the  landholders  within  the  district,  rep- 
resented on  an  acreage  valuation  basis. 

This  means  that  the  excess  landholders 
control  the  policy  of  the  Westlands  dis- 
trict, even  as  to  how  much  will  be 
charged  for  surface  water,  per  acre- 
foot,  and  how  much  ad  valorem  tax  will 
be  charged.  If  any.  for  the  acreage  which 
does  not  agree  to  come  under  the  con- 
tract. 

Let  us  suppose  that  325,000  acres  come 
under  the  contract  and  that  27.000  acres 
do  not.  The  Department  of  the  In- 
terior Informs  me.  If  that  occurs,  the 
water  table  will  be  restored  to  about  300 
feet  In  10  years,  which  means  that  the 
pumping  cost  of  that  27,000  acres,  to 
take  my  hypothetical  case,  will  be  re- 
duced to  $13  an  acre-foot  from  a  present 
cost  of  $15. 

According  to  a  letter  I  have  received 
from  the  Department  of  the  Interior,  the 
cost  of  the  Irrigation  water  will  be  $14 
an  acre-foot. 

Therefore,  under  the  hypothetical  case 
that  I  present,  the  27.000  acres  held  In 
single  ownership  can  wait  during  this 
10-year  period  and  gain  a  benefit  of  $1 
per  acre-foot  as  a  con-sequence  of  the  in- 
vestment made  by  the  taxpayers  in  this 
reclamation  project.  In  fairness  to  the 
Department  of  the  Interior,  they  assert 
that  this  will  not  happen.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  Include  at  this  point  In 
the  Record  the  letter  that  I  received 
from  the  Acting  Commissioner  of  the 
Bureau  of  Reclamation. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 
us.  Department  of  thf:  I.vterior, 

Bureau  nr  RECLAM.^TIoN, 
Waahington.  D  C  .  July  30.  1964. 
Hon.  Qatlok)  Nelson, 
US.  Senate, 
Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Ssmator  Nelson:  Assistant  Secre- 
tary Holum  aaked  that  we  respond  t<3  your 
two  additional  questions  regarding  probable 
water  costs  under  certain  iissumed  condi- 
tions In  the  Westlands  Water  District.  Cen- 
tral Valley  project.  Your  questions  are  re- 
stated with  our  answers 

Question  1.  If  327.000  acres  are  In  com- 
pliance and  if  all  water  c.:>6t  is  assigned  to 
these  327.000  acres,  what  is  the  cost  per  acre- 
foot? 

Answer.  As  the  783.000  acre-feet  of  proj- 
ect water  available  to  the  district  Is  insuffi- 
cient to  meet  the  water  demands  of  327.000 
acres,  we  assume  ground  water  will  also  be 
used  to  assure  a  fiUI  water  supply.  On  this 
basis  we  estimate  the  total  annual  coet  for 
water  would  be  about  $14  5  million  or  about 
114   an   acre-foot.     This   Includes   costs   for 


project  water  service,  distribution  system 
construction,  distribution  system  operation 
and  maintenance,  and  for  the  pumping  of 
about  235.000  acre-feet  uf  ground  water  an- 
nually. An  assumption  that  the  eligible 
land  will  bear  the  total  cost  of  tlie  project 
water  supply  for  the  district  la  probably  not 
reall.stlc  Irri-spectlve  of  the  amount  of 
eligible  and  Ineligible  land,  we  fully  antici- 
pate that  costs  will  be  spread  to  some  extent 
to  all  the  lands  of  the  district  by  lid  val(jrem 
assessment  As  was  stated  in  Mr.  Hiilum's 
July  ^9.  1964.  letter  t*)  \y>v..  ;i  revenue  pmi^ruin 
based  on  a  combination  of  water  tolls  and  ad 
valorem  assessmeiats  Is  used  by  a  number  of 
the  districts  In  the  San  Joaquin  Valley  of 
California  and  is  expected  to  be  iiSfHl  by  the 
Westlands  Water  District  In  achieving  its 
objective  of  a  balanced  use  of  surface  and 
ground  water  supplies 

Question  2  What  Is  the  per  acre-foot  cost 
of  pumping  at  present  deptiis  and  what  Is  the 
pumping  cost  frjm  the  300-foot  level? 

.Answer  The  present  average  depth  to 
ground  water  In  the  Westlands  Water  Dis- 
trict 13  approximately  400  to  425  feet.  At  thi.* 
depth  the  cost  of  pumping  Is  about  $15  an 
acre-foot  With  a  300-foot  pumping  lift  the 
estimated  cost  of  ground  water  would  be 
about  $13  an  acre-fo<it  The  difference  In 
cijsts  between  the  two  pumping  levels  Is  due 
essentially  to  a  difference  in  power  require- 
ments as  other  pumping  facility  costs  will  be 
approximately    the    same    in    either    case 

We  hope  the  atxjve  data  provides  the  In- 
formation you  seek. 

Sincerely  yours. 

N  B  Bennett, 
Acting  Comrnissionier . 

Mr.  NELSON.  I  wish  to  read  from  the 
lett^T.  They  say  thl.s  will  not  happen, 
stating  that: 

An  as.-iurnptlon  that  the  eligible  land  will 
bear  the  total  cost  of  the  project  water  sup- 
ply for  the  district  is  probably  not  realistic. 

I  repeat  that  at  thi.'^  late  .stai:e  in  the 
game,  with  my  hypothetical  case,  the 
Bureau  of  Reclamation  is  only  able  to 
.say  that  the  a^s.sumption  that  the  eligible 
land  will  bear  tiie  total  cost  of  the  proj- 
ect water  supply  is  probably  unrealistic. 

Let  u.s  assume  for  a  moment  that  the 
probability  occurs.  In  th.at  case  we  have 
a  ta.xpayer-money-bullt  project  In  whicii 
surface  water  .seepage  cau.ses  a  reduc- 
tion in  the  pumping  cost,  and  the  use  of 
surface  water  reduces  the  necessity  for 
pumpinjT.  thereby  raismt,'  the  water  level 
to  300  feet.  In  that  case  we  have  given  a 
literally  fanta.stic  sub.sidy  to  a  large 
landholder. 

Again,  the  Department  will  argue  that 
this  will  not  happen  because  at  that 
stage  of  the  game  the  board  of  directors, 
which  has  the  power  to  determine  the 
cost  of  the  water,  will  reduce  the  price 
of  the  Irrigation  per  acre  cost  low  enough 
to  require  the  leveling  of  the  ad  valorem 
ta.x  on  all  landholders  sufficient  to  force 
m  the  27,000  acres. 

What  I  have  cited  is  one  of  a  half 
dozen  hypothetical  cases  that  one  might 
pre.sent. 

I  raised  the  question  with  the  Bureau. 
They  insist  that  economically  It  Is  abso- 
lutely neces.sary  for  the  excess  landhold- 
ers to  break  up  their  holdings  and  come 
111,  because  it  is  not  economically  feasible 
to  stay  out.  My  question  was.  if  that  Is 
the  case,  it  would  seem  that  we  should 
give  a.ssurance  that  the  $1.57  million  that 
we  are  to  spend  on  the  di.stribution  sys- 
tem will  not  be  a  waste  of  taxpayer 
money,  or  end  up  subsidizing  large  land- 


holders.     We  should  Insist,  before  ths 
contract  Is  signed,  that  the  excess  land 
holders  be  required  to  sign  recorxUhl* 
contracts. 

The  answer  I  received  to  that  was  that 
we  have  never  done  it  before.  Well  how 
many  projects  have  we  had  like  this  one 
in  which,  if  my  memory  serves  me  right' 
the  subsidy  on  the  distribution  system  in 
interest  rates  not  required  to  be  paid  has 
been  $60  million  out  of  a  S157  million 
project?  I  believe  that  was  the  flgiireof 
the  subsidy,  $60  million.  This  is  a  tre- 
mendous amount.  I  believe  the  taxpay* 
ers  should  have  the  a.ssurance  that  we 
will  not  be  furnishim,-  a  subsidy  to  the 
exce.ss  landholders. 

Suppose  we  put  $157  million  into  thli 
distribution  system,  and  the  board  of  di- 
rectors, being  controlled  by  the  excess 
landholders,  representing  252.000  acres 
decide  that  they  are  not  going  to  sign 
recordable  contracts  and  retain  control 
of  the  Westlands  District,  It  would  seem 
to  me — unless  I  am  mistaken,  and  in  that 
case  I  will  stand  corrected,  because,  as 
Senators  know.  I  do  not  pass  as  an  au- 
thority in  this  field,  or  on  the  history  or 
background  of  reclamation  projects,  be- 
cause my  exposure  to  it  has  been  only  in 
the  last  year  and  a  half  in  the  commit- 
tee— but  If  that  should  happen,  then 
what  we  would  be  confronted  with  In 
Congress  Is  that  the  excess  landholders 
who  cannot  be  compelled  to  come  In 
would  say,  "We  do  not  want  the  tax- 
payers to  pay  for  It.  Sell  us  our  water 
and  we  will  pay  enough  to  pay  the  proj- 
ect's cost." 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr  NELSON  How  much  time  have  I 
used  ? 

Tlie  Pr-tESIDING  OFFICER,  The 
Senator  has  u.^ed  his  15  minutes. 

Mr  MANSFIELD.  I  yield  5  additional 
minutes  to  the  Senator. 

Mr.  NELSON.  If  that  should  happen, 
then  the  excess  landholders  certainly 
could  come  In,  If  I  understand  the  situa- 
tion— and  I  stand  corrected  if  I  do  not— 
and  say  to  Congress,  "The  taxpayer  does 
not  have  to  lose  any  money.  We  will  pay 
the  price  of  the  acre-foot  cost  to  meet 
the  contract,  but  we  will  not  break  up 
our  landholdings,  and  there  is  nothing 
that  you  can  do  to  force  us." 

If  this  happeas.  this  will  end  up  as  the 
most  uncoivsclonable  subsidy  ever  given 
to  any  group  of  people  in  my  knowledge 
in  this  area,  and  perhaps  in  any  other 
area,  in  modern  history,  if  not  in  all  his- 
tory. 

Therefore  I  think  we  ought  to  have  a 
t;ood  hard  look  at  this  matter  and  not 
make  the  appropriation.  We  should 
wait  until  next  January  or  February,  to 
make  the  decision  els  to  whether  or  not 
that  appropriation  should  be  made.  I 
believe  the  contract  ought  to  be  turned 
down,  or  the  Secretary  should  be  in- 
structed that  the  contract  need  not  be 
signed  until  enough  of  the  excess  land- 
holders have  signed  recordable  contracts 
and  guaranteed  the  success  of  the  proj- 
ect. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Montana  yield  time  to  me? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  yield  15  minutes 
to  the  Senator  from  Oregon. 


.,.  \iORSE.    Mr.  Preddent.  several 

*?■  ^0  the  senator  from  Wisconsin 
fSr  PROXMIRE]  and  the  Senator  from 
iJfinis  °Mr.  DOUGLAS],  and  other  Sen- 
"^1  opposed  the  real  birth  of  this  prob- 
f^  ; S  was  involved  In  the  San  Luis 
'^;Jt  I  support  the  Senator  from 
KSnsln  iMr.  Nelson]  today. 

An^attempt  Is  being  made  to  have  the 
Q,nate  pass  what  amounts  to  the  ap- 
frnvftl  of  a  bad  contract. 
^T?efer  to  a  document  entitled  the 
..p!.ntract  Between  the  United  States  and 
i^2t  ands  Water  District  Providing  for 
^fconstructlon  of  a  Water  Distribution 
Sid  Drainage  Collector  System."  The 
mecality  of  that  instrument  Is  the  sub- 
^Tof  the  -Statement  of  Senator  Gay- 
Srd  Nelson  on  the  Westlands  Water 
rh^trict  Construction  Contract  and  Wa- 
S?  Ser%-lce  Contract  of  1963."  That 
ctatement  was  entered  In  the  Congres- 
sional REcoRn  only  day  before  yesterday 
with  the  result  that  the  vast  majority 
of  this  bodv  has  only  a  most  cursory 
knowled'.:e  of  the  "Westlands  contract" 
as  It  is  known. 

Our  immediate  concern  is  an  effort  to 
have  the  Senate  vote  in  favor  of  a  $157 
million  appropriation  to  build  a  recla- 
mation proiect  within  the  service  area  of 
the  Westlands  district.  First  and  fore- 
most therefore,  we  must  determine  the 
present  status  of  the  matter;  who  will 
Ijeneflt  from  the  project  and  why  efforts 
are  being  made  at  this  time  to  obtain 
approval  of  funds  to  carry  It  out. 

1.   WHAT  IS  THE  STATUS  OF  THE  PROJECT? 

Seventy  percent  of  the  lands  within 
the  Westlands  district  are  ineligible  to 
receive  project  water.    That  ineligibility 
stems  from  the  fact  that  the  Southern 
Pacific   Railroad    Co..   and   other   large 
landholders  owning  large  tracts  of  land, 
will  be  the  primary  beneficiaries  of  the 
project.    In  a  word,  they  are  ineligible 
to  receive  v:a.tev  because  their  ownerships 
violate  the  congressional  policy  of  fur- 
thering family-sized   farms.     It  Is  ob- 
viously the  pre.ssure  from  these  rich  and 
powerful      organizations      which      has 
brought  about  the  effort  to  approve  of 
the  contract  and  to  obtain  these  funds, 
although  only  a  fraction  of  the  land  is 
entitled  to  use  project  water.     This  at- 
tempt to  obtain  funds  for  this  purpose 
must  be  resisted  for  there  are  Involved 
far-reachinc:  and  dangerous  precedents 
which  will  emerge  from  the  contract  If 
it  is  approved  and  funds  made  available 
to  effectuate  It. 

2.  wrrH  70  PERCENT  OF  THE  PROJECT  LANDS 
INELIGIBLE,  WHO  WILL  BENEm  FROM  THE 
PROJECT? 
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As  revealed  by  Senator  Nelson's  state- 
ment and  the  other  data  in  the  Congres- 
sioN.fL  Record,  the  Bureau  of  Reclama- 
tion readily  admits  that  70  percent  of 
the  project  Is  not  eligible  to  receive  wa- 
ter. As  a  consequence  there  is  immedi- 
ately rai.sed  this  question:  Who  will  be 
the  beneficiaries  of  the  project? 

Answer  to  that  Inquiry  Is  very  simple, 
for  the  primary  beneficiaries  will  be  the 
vast  land  and  water  monopolies  which 
control  the  Westlands  district,  the  board 
of  directors  of  which  is  composed  of 
landowners  who  are  Ineligible  to  receive 
project  water.    The  next  question  which 


flows  from  that  circumstance  is  this: 
How  can  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation  jus- 
tify an  expenditure  of  $157  million  when 
70  perc«it  of  the  project  lands  are  In- 
eligible to  receive  water?  Response  to 
this  inquiry  is  not  diflQcult — it  cannot  be 
done.  However,  the  Bureau  of  Reclama- 
tion proceeds  on  two  fallacies  in  its  jus- 
tification: 

First.  "The  unavoidable  clause."  Pri- 
mary reason  for  the  project  is  to  recharge 
the  gravely  depleted  ground  water  basin 
which  underlies  both  the  ineligible  and 
eligible  lands.  With  full  knowledge  that 
the  waters  applied  to  the  eligible  lands 
will  recharge  the  ground  water  basin  for 
the  ineligible  lands,  the  Bureau  of  Rec- 
lamation wrote  into  the  contract  what 
is  known  as  the  unavoidable  clause. 
That  device,  calculated  to  circumvent  the 
law,  simply  states  that  if  project  water 
unavoidably  becomes  available  for  use 
on  the  ineligible  lands  through  the  use 
of  pumps,  then  the  reclamation  laws 
against  those  lands  receiving  water  are 
not  violated. 

I  reject  as  plain  sophistry  that  reason- 
ing and  ask  the  Senate  to  reject  it.  For 
the  calcvilated  circumvention  of  the  law 
by  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation  makes  a 
travesty  of  the  long-standing  policy  of 
the  Congress  to  fight  the  land  monop- 
olists and  to  sponsor  the  family-sized 
farm. 

Second,  economic  pressures  will  force 
the  monopolists  to  reduce  their  holdings 
to  160  acres  in  conformity  wdth  the  rec- 
lamation law.  Though  the  Bureau  of 
Reclamation  readily  admits  the  viola- 
tion of  the  excess  land  laws,  it  seeks  to 
gloss  over  that  violation  by  this  explana- 
tion: Sure  the  law  will  be  violated — 
we  know  that.  But  do  not  worry,  some 
day — no  one  knows  when — or  how — eco- 
nomic pressures  stemming  from  taxes 
will  force  compliance  with  the  reclama- 
tion laws.  That  astounding  approach 
falls  for  two  reasons : 

First,  the  reclamation  laws  provide 
that  project  water  may  be  received  only 
by  those  who  comply  with  the  law. 
There  is  not  a  word— an  implication— in 
the  law  which  would  permit  violation 
until  economic  pressures  may  bring 
about  compliance ;  and 

Second,  the  We.stlands  district  Is  com- 
pletely and  entirely  controlled  by  the 
land  monopolists.  Thus  it  is  absurd  to 
think  that  they  will  adopt  procedures 
and  practices  which  will  cause  them  to 
sell  their  immensely  valuable  lands  and 
comply  with  the  reclamation  laws. 

Those  two  conclusions  are  buttressed — 
if  they  need  buttressing— by  this  fact: 
Once  the  project  water  is  available  to  the 
Ineligible  lands  with  the  immense  bene- 
fits stemming  from  it,  commonsense 
dictates  that  the  monopolists  will  more 
firmly  hold  onto,  rather  than  dispose  of. 
them. 

I  do  not  claim  to  have  full  or  expert 
knowledge  respecting  this  complex  con- 
tract and  all  that  relates  to  it.  Neverthe- 
less I  do  know  that  I  am  opposed  to  this 
raid  on  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States 
by  the  land  and  water  monopolists  who 
seek  under  the  guise  of  the  reclamation 
laws  to  receive  vast  benefits.  Unjust  en- 
richment of  this  nature  should  not  be 
countenanced  by  the  Congress.    Accord- 


ingly, I  request  the  Senate  to  reject  the 
Westlands  contract  and  to  refuse  to  ap- 
propriate funds  to  accomplish  its  pur- 
poses. 

This  item  should  be  eliminated  this 
year,  so  that  it  may  be  reviewed  by  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs and  the  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions next  year. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  a  statement  by  Mr.  Jacob  Clay- 
man,  of  the  Industrial  Union  Depart- 
ment, APLr-CIO,  in  vigorous  opposition 
to  the  proposal,  and  a  statement  by  the 
National  Council  on  Agricultural  Life 
and  Labor,  one  of  whose  great  leaders,  is 
Father  Vizzard.  He  deserves.  In  my 
judgment,  the  thanks  of  the  American 
people  for  his  dedicated  service  over  the 
years  in  protecting  the  principle  of  the 
160 -acre  limitation  and  in  protecting 
the  family  farm. 

The  Senator  from  Wisconsin  [Mr. 
Nelson]  has  already  named  the  great 
farm  organizations  which  are  opposed 
to  the  project. 

I  also  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record  tele- 
grams from  Berge  Bulbulian,  president 
of  the  Western  Water  &  Power  Users 
Council,  and  Bard  McAllister,  of  Visalia, 

Calif. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ments and  telegrams  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

STATEMENT    BY    JACOB    CLAYMAN,    AdMINISTRA- 
TI\-E    DIRECTOR.    INDUSTRIAL    UNION    DEPART- 
MENT, AFL^CIO,  Before  the  Sttbcommtt- 
TEE  ON  Irrigation  and  Reclamation  of  the 
Senate   Committee   on   Interior   and   In- 
sular Affairs,  Dealing  With  the  Propo- 
sal OF  the  Secretary  of  Interior  for  a 
Water  Service  Contuact  Wrrn  the  West- 
lands  Irrigation  District.  San  Luis  Proj- 
ect, California,  July  8,  1964 
Mr    Chairman,   my   name   Is  Jacob   Clay- 
man      I   am   administrative  director  of  the 
Industrial  Union  Department  of  the  Ameri- 
can Federation  of  Labor  and  Congress  of  In- 
dustrial Organizations.     I  appear  on  behalf 
of  the  Industrial  Union  Department,  an  or- 
ganization    of     59     affiliated     International 
unions  with  a  total  membership  of  some  6 
million  workers. 

I  am  here  to  express  our  firm  opposition  to 
the  proposed  contract  between  the  Depart- 
ment of  Interior  and  the  Westlands  Irriga- 
tion District  in  the  Federal  service  area  of 
the  San  Luis  project  in  the  Central  Valley 
of  California. 

We  are  in  complete  accord  with  our  parent 
organization,  the  AFL-CIO.  in  the  state- 
ment presented  on  its  behalf  here  today  by 
George  Tavlor. 

It  is  not  our  intention  to  lengthen  the 
record  here  by  attempting  a  detailed  history 
of  the  reclamation  law.  All  of  you  are  fa- 
miliar with  that  history,  with  the  intent  of 
Congress,  with  the  pressures  brought  to  bear 
on  the  Congress  and  the  executive  branches 
before  and  since  the  enactment  of  the  Rec- 
lamation Act  of  1902.  Much  of  that  history 
has  been  or  will  be  touched  upon  in  reveal- 
ing detail  by  other  witnesses,  particularly  by 
that  esteemed  citizen  and  guardian  of  the 
160-acre  limitation.  Prof.  Paul  Taylor. 

The  history  of  the  Reclamation  Act  has 
been  one  of  struggle  between  those  who 
would  use  the  powers  and  finances  of  the 
Federal  Government  for  development  In  the 
public  interest,  with  careful  protection 
against  the  unnecessary  enrichment  of  large 
landholders,  and  those  who  would  by  one 
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m«ans  or  another  ue«  that  same  power  and 
money  for  the  enrichment  of  a  few. 

Organised  labor  has  always  supported  re- 
source development.  Including  reclamation 
and  Irrigation  projects,  but  we  have  as  con- 
sistently Insisted  that  our  support  was 
premised  on  development  in  the  public  In- 
terest. In  the  case  of  reclamation,  this 
means,  above  all  else,  the  avoidance  of  give- 
aways to  great  landed  Interests  and.  Instead, 
development  to  strengthen  the  family  farm 
and  Inhibit  increasing  concentration  In  the 
ownership  ot  land 

In  his  fifth  annual  message  to  Congress. 
December  5.  1905,  President  Theodore  Roose- 
velt stated  oui  position  today  quite  clearly: 

"The  creation  of  small  Irrigated  farms  un- 
der the  Reclamation  Act  is  a  powerful  offset 
to  the  tendency  of  certain  other  laws  to  fos- 
ter or  permit  monopoly  of  the  land 

The  Reclamation  Act  derives  much  of  Its 
value  from  the  fact  that  It  tends  :o  secure 
the  greatest  possible  number  of  homes  on 
the  land  and  to  create  communities  of  free- 
holders. •  •  •  The  law  requires  that  no  right 
to  the  use  of  water  tor  land  in  private  own- 
ership shall  be  sold  (or  a  tract  exceeding  100 
acres  to  any  one  landowner  This  provision 
has  excited  active  and  powerful  hostility, 
but  the  success  of  the  law  itself  depends  on 
the  wise  and  firm  enforcement  of  It.  We 
cannot  afford  to  substitute  tenants  for  free- 
holders on  the  public  domain  " 

The  reclanaatlon  law  as  described  by  Theo- 
dore Roosevelt  In  1905  has  not  been  chiinged 
by  Congress.  The  Hcreat?e  'amlUitlon  provi- 
sion has  been  held  to  be  constitutional  by 
the  Supreme  Court  The  .acreage  restriction 
provision  has  continued  to  excite  active  and 
powerful  hoetlUty,  but  the  Congress  has  not 
yielded  to  that  hostility  by  changing  the  law. 
But  may  we  stress  another  sentence  In  that 
1905  statement,  that  "the  success  of  the  law 
Itself  depends  on  the  wise  and  firm  enforce- 
ment of  It." 

In  our  view,  the  prupu-sed  water  contract 
Is  neither  wise  nor  firm  enforcement  of  the 
reclamation  law  It  wruld  cunfer  upon  a 
few  large  landholders  immense  subsidies  and. 
ir.  nir  opinion,  would  never  be  Improved  by 
subsequent  contracts. 

We  are  aware  that  Interior  has  too  fre- 
quently pursued  the  construction  and  even 
operation  of  Irrigation  projects  before  se- 
curing contracts  requiring  the  disposition 
of  excess  lands.  We  are  also  aware  that  even 
where  such  contracts  have  been  secured. 
early  or  late,  It  Is  common  practice  to  put 
no  final  date  for  consummation  In  those 
contracts  so  that  violation  of  the  acreage 
re.'strlctlon  continues  year  after  year  on  the 
basis  of  one  pretext  or  another  But  we 
are  opposed  to  these  practices  as  violations 
of  the  spirit  and  letter  of  the  Reclamation 
Act,  and  we  are  here  to  express  our  unyield- 
ing opposition  to  adding  one  more  bad  con- 
tract on  all  the  others 

We  are  experts  In  neither  Irrigation  nor 
geology,  but  we  place  our  faith  and  trust 
In  those  long-time  champions  of  the  pub- 
lic interest  and  the  df>cumentatlon  they  give 
their  case,  that  extending  water  service  to 
the  Westlands  District  would  result  In  fur- 
nishing water  to  excess  landholders. 

We  urge  this  subcommittee.  In  the  exer- 
cise of  its  legitimate  oversight  function,  to 
disapprove  the  Westlands  contract,  return 
this  proposed  contract  to  the  Secretary  of 
Interior  at  once,  and  halt  any  further  appro- 
priations for  construction  until  the  Secre- 
tary has  secured  contracts  from  all  owners 
of  land  In  excess  of  160  acres  in  the  Fed- 
eral service  area  agreeing  that  they  will  dis- 
pose of  such  excess  lands  as  a  condition 
for  receiving  water  and  stipulating  a  dead- 
line for  the  disposal  of  such  lands 

Moreover,  we  would  like  to  urge  you  to 
conduct  a  general  investigation  of  the  Fed- 
eral land  laws,  particularly  In  relation  to 
reclamation.  TTie  reports  we  receive  would 
Indicate  that  this  proposed  contract  Is  only 
the  latest  In  a  long  series  of  acts  which  de- 


serve to  be  revealed  publicly  and  corrected 
by  law  or  administrative  action 

In  view  of  the  position  we  are  taking  here 
today,  we  would  like  to  call  to  your  atten- 
tion a  portion  of  a  speech  made  at  the  Theo- 
dore Roosevelt  Conservation  Conference, 
October  1,  1958.  by  Ken  Holum.  then  chair- 
man of  the  Western  States  Water  and  Pow- 
er Consumers  Conference  and  presently  As- 
sl.stiint  Secretary  of  Interior 

In  reviewing  the  attacks  on  resources  de- 
velopment and  conservation,  Mr.  Holum 
said 

"Theodore  Roosevelt  championed  the  small 
farmer  and  the  place  of  the  family  farm  In 
our  society  Do  we  still  regard  him  highly 
today?  Is  the  160-acre  limitation  on  recla- 
mation projects  that  R»K)sevelt  championed 
safe  and  secure?  •  •  •  Have  we  learned  to 
admire  bigness  above  economic  freedom?" 

We  express  this  s;ime  concern  ttxiay.  and 
urge  thl.s  subcommittee  to  exercise  Its  pow- 
ers and  Influence  to  take  Arm  action  on  this 
immediate  problem  and  then  focus  the  glare 
of  public  attention  on  any  other  evidences  of 
carelessness,  malfeasance,  or  lack  of  wisdom 
In  administering  this  great  program. 

Statement  F^om  thk  Nation  \l  Cofvcii.  on 
.\GRicLi,Tt-Ti.\L   Life    a.nd   Labor 

War  has  been  declared  on  poverty  Effec- 
tlvelv  to  wage  that  war  entails  an  atUick 
up<jn  the  elements  that  gl\e  rise  to  poverty. 
One  great  ani.'-ce  ot  rural  poverty  stems  from 
the  concentration  uf  land  -wnershlp  in  the 
hands  of  the  few  who  employ  low-Income 
families  and  Individuals  In  the  conduct  of 
their  agrlculturnl  operations 

.\n  agency  of  the  United  St.Ttes  which  has 
a  mandate  from  Congress  to  foster  atid  main- 
tain fami!y-3l7eii  f.i.rms  l.s  the  Bureau  of 
Reclamation.  Department  of  the  Interior  In 
the  Vast  Irrigation  projects  constructed  by 
It  with  Federal  funds  In  the  Western  -States, 
the  "excess  land  laws  '  limit  the  delivery 
of  water  to  that  amount  required  t*)  irrigate 
no  more  than  160  acre.s  In  a  single  owner- 
ship I  320  acres  for  husband  and  wife)  The 
explicit  Intent  of  this  prnvlrion  of  reclama- 
tion l.^w  Is  to  prevent  land  and  water  monop- 
oly and  ti)  assure  that  public  fund.s  fulfill 
public  policy — that  Is,  the  promotion  of 
family  farms. 

Far  from  enforcing  either  the  spirit  or  ex- 
press language  of  the  excess  land  l.iws  the 
Bureau  of  Reclamation  has  favored  .md  con- 
tinues to  favor  large  landowners,  whether  It 
Is  In  the  Imperial  Valley  of  California  or  the 
Salt  River  project  In  Arizona.  Symptomatic 
of  the  Bureau's  policies  Is  the  recent  give- 
away of  millions  of  dollars  to  large  land- 
owners In  the  Glenn-Colusa  area  Who  have 
for  20  years  diverted  and  used  reclamation 
project  waters  In  the  S.Tcr;imenio  River  with- 
out paving  f  r  the  waters  Nevertheles.-'  ;ind 
seemingly  with  no  legal  b.isls,  only  weeks  ago 
tlie  Bureau  canceled  all  of  this  vast  Indebt- 
edness owing  Ui  the  United  States  and  en- 
tered Into  a  contract  exceedingly  favorable 
to  the  excess-land  owners 

In  keeping  with  the  Bureau's  wli:ingnes.s 
to  circumvent  the  excess  land  laws  to  the 
advantage  of  the  great  corporate  farmers 
Is  Its  water  service  contract  with  the  West- 
lands  Water  District  In  the  San  Luis  proj- 
ect area  in  California.  That  document  was 
submitted  to  the  Ct)ngress  on  May  1.  1964. 
In  acajrdance  with  the  law  Within  90  days 
from  that  date  it  will  become  operative  un- 
less Congress  objects  to  It  Contained  in 
the  Westlands  contract  are  provisions  the 
r»'8Ult  of  which  constitutes  a  clear  circum- 
vention of  the  excefis  land  laws 

Seventy  percent  of  the  lands  within  the 
district  are  owned  In  tracts  subject  to  the 
excess  land  law  The  United  .States  agrees 
Ui  deliver  water  to  the  district  for  the  pur- 
pose of  ^ai  surface  Irrigation:  ib)  recharg- 
ing the  depleted  ground-water  basin,  a  por- 
tion of  which  underlies  the  district  Im- 
mense benefits  under  the  contract  ensue 
both  to  lands  eligible  to  receive  water  under 
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the  reclamation  laws  and  thoee  which  sm 
Ineligible  under  the  excess  land  laws  Tn 
accomplish  that  end  the  contract  proTliiJ^ 
that:  "The  district  wlU  not  be  deemedto 
have  furnished  such  water  to  said  (exossi? 
lands  within  the  meaning  of  this  contrvi 
If  such  water  reached  the  undergrouM 
strata  •  •  •  as  an  unavoidable  restut  ol 
furnishing  project  water  by  the  district  to 
nonexcess  lands." 

Nature  of  this  calculated  violation  of  the 
excess  land  laws  Is  demonstrated  by  theat 
facta:  la)  The  project  waters  which  go  Into 
the  undergfround  basin  are  pumjaed  for  tut 
on  both  the  eligible  lands  and  those  which 
violate  the  laws  In  question:  (b)  It  ij  » 
physical  Impossibility  to  prevent  the  project 
water  from  benefiting  the  excess-land  hold- 
ings; (c)  the  holders  of  those  lands,  knowlnt 
they  will  receive  the  benefits  of  the  project 
pay  assessments  to  the  district  for  the  amor- 
tizatlon  of  the  debt  owing  to  the  United 
States,  the  same  as  the  owners  of  eligible 
l.inds;  (d)  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation  offl. 
clals  are  well  aware  of  these  facts  but  in 
effect  Join  In  the  subterfuge;  (e)  the  above 
quoted  "unvoldable"  clause  Is  thus  merely  % 
device  utilized  to  circumvent  the  basic  lawi 
against  serving  lands  In  tracts  exceeding  lao 
(3'20)  acres,  thus  fostering  and  perpetuating 
the  land  and  water  monopolies  In  violation 
of  the  specific  direction  of  the  Congress. 

Success  in  the  war  against  rural  poverty 
turns  up<in  the  ability  to  reverse  the  ever- 
Increasing  trend  toward  large  corporate 
farms  which  exploit  human  and  natural  re- 
sjurces  As  a  consequence,  the  policies  and 
practices  of  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation  re- 
viewed above.  In  clear  violation  of  the  ezcest 
land  laws,  contribute  to  that  trend  and  are 
squarely  at  variance  with  the  policy  ex- 
pressed by  the  Johnson  admlnl.stratlon. 

A  concerted  drive  against  congressional 
approval  of  the  Westland  water  service  con- 
tract hius  already  been  Initiated  Opposition 
to  that  contract  has  been  voiced  by  Inter- 
ested organlzatl'  IIS  and  agencies.  Nonethe- 
less the  contract  has  already  been  approved 
In  great  haste  by  the  House  Interior  Com- 
mittee It  Is  essential  therefore  that  ai 
many  groups  and  Individuals  as  possible 
write  to  .Senator  Henry  M  Jackson,  chair- 
man of  the  Senate  Interior  and  Insular 
.Affairs  Committee  and  Ui  other  members  of 
the  committee  They  should  be  advised  at 
the  disregard  of  the  law  by  the  Bureau  o( 
Reclamation  and  reque.«ite<l  that  the  commit- 
tee hold  public  hearlng.s  as  soon  as  possible  k 
that  Interested  partle.s  may  present  vigorous 
opposition  to  this  cle.ir  violation  of  the  ex- 
cess land  laws 
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Fresno  Cai  iv  . 

August  6.  1964. 
Senator  Way.ne  Morse. 
Srnate  Office  ButUttng, 
WashiJiglon.  D  C 

Urge  rejection  of  Westlands  contract  and 
appropriation  Interior  Committee  hearings 
indicated  contract  Illegal. 

BCRGE  BCLBrLIAN. 

President.     Western     Water    and    Fencer 
Users  Council. 

ViSAMA.  Calif  . 

August  6.  1984. 
Senator  Wavne  Mor.se. 
Senate  Offirc  Building. 
Washington,  DC 

Kill  premature  Westlands  Water  District 
appropriations  Financially  Irresponsible  be- 
cause contract  has  not  yet  been  approved. 

Bard  McAllister. 

Mr.  MORSE  Mr.  President,  the  Issue 
is  .simple:  Shall  we  let  the  land  monop- 
olLsts  of  California  subvert,  by  way  of 
-subterfuge,  this  precious  protection  of 
the  family  farm,  that  has  been  our  land 
policy  for  many  years? 

I  yield  back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 


*Mr  NELSON.    Mr.  President,  on  the 
JJidment,  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays. 
*^e  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 
Irr    KUCHEL.    Mr.    President,    the 

-frnpnts  I  make  on  this  occasion,  I 
^on  behalf  of  my  colleague  from 
?^f«mla  [Mr.  Salinger],  of  the  gov- 
^;f  ?S^f  the  Stat^  of  California,  of 
STipartment  of  the  Interior,  of  the 
SfdKt  Bureau,  of  the  administration  of 
the  late  President  Kennedy,  and  of  the 
ncumbent  Johnson  administration. 

I  believe  in  the  acreage  limitation  law. 
...  the  record  be  clear  on  that  point. 
T^Te  fact  is  that  the  situation  in  question 
does  not  involve  a  violation  of  acreage 
Ujnitation  law.  That  ought  to  be  made 
abundantly  clear.  

Several  vears  ago.  Congress  authorized 
the  construction  of  the  San  Luis  project, 
to  be  paid  for  55  percent  by  the  people 
of  the  State  of  California  and  the  bal- 
ance by  the  Government  of  the  United 
States.  That  balance  is  repayable  to  the 
Federal  Treasury  by  the  people  who  will 
use  the  benefits  of  the  San  Luis  project. 

Acting  in  accordance  with  the  law.  the 
administration  of  the  late  President 
Kennedy  entered  into  a  water  service 
contract  with  the  Westlands  Water  Dis- 
trict, and  that  was  agreed  to.  It  follows 
the  same  pattern  that  the  Government 
of  the  United  States  has  used  as  a  basis 
for  entering  into  such  contracts  ever 
since  1926.  Let  the  Record  be  very  clear 
about  that. 

Now  the  administration  recommends  a 
distribution  system  be  constructed,  under 
a  repayment  contract,  to  deliver  the 
water. 

The  Budiiet  Bureau  has  recommended 
that  this  money  be  appropriated  so  that 
the  con-st ruction  of  the  distribution  sys- 
tem be  commenced. 

Here  Is  a  district  in  California  that 
will  comply  with  the  reclamation  law. 
The  best  way  to  indicate  that  to  my 
brothers  in  the  Senate  is  to  read  a  por- 
tion of  the  testimony  of  Assistant  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior  Kenneth  Holum, 
before  our  Interior  Committee  recently 
when  he  urped  that  this  contract  be 
approved. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  the  entire  statement  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment wn.s  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 
Statement    on    Service    of    the   Westlands 

Water  District  From  the  San  Lxns  Unit 

OF   the    Central    Valley    Project,    Cali- 

roR.NiA 

It  Is  a  pleasure  to  appear  before  this  com- 
mittee t(j  review  the  Westlands  Water  DU- 
t.'lrt  distribution  system  repayment  contract. 
This  contnict,  with  the  repayment  obliga- 
tion of  $157,048,000  Is  the  largest  repayment 
contract  ever  to  be  negotiated  In  the  entire 
history  of  the  reclamation  program.  It  pro- 
vides that  the  United  States  construct  the 
distribution  system  and  necessary  drainage 
collector  faclllttee  to  serve  nearly  400.000 
acres  in  the  Federal  San  Luis  unit  aervlce 
wea  of  the  Central  Valley  project,  California. 
Under  the  contract  the  District  will  repay 
these  costs  In  40  years.  To  better  under- 
stand this  contract  and  Its  relation  to  the 
Federal-State  project  now  under  construc- 
tion, a  brief  review  of  certain  congressional 
authorization  and  contractual  agreement« 
appears  desirable. 


By  the  act  of  June  3,  1960,  the  CJongress 
authorized  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to 
enter  into  an  agreement  with  the  State  of 
California  for  the  construction  and  opera- 
tion of  the  San  Luis  Unit  of  the  Central 
Valley  project.  Pursuant  to  this  authority 
the  Secretary  entered  Into  an  agreement 
on  December  30,  1961,  for  Federal-State  fi- 
nancing of  the  San  Luis  unit.  This  agree- 
ment wa«  furnished  to  the  Preeldent  of  the 
Senate  and  the  Spetiker  of  the  House  on 
January  Q,  1962.  This  Pederal-State  agree- 
ment la  vinlque  In  that  It  Is  the  first  ever 
negotiated  under  which  the  United  States 
would  undertake  the  financing  and  con- 
struction of  a  reclamation  project  as  a  Joint 
venture  with  a  State  government.  The  con- 
struction cost  of  the  joint-use  facilities  Is 
expected  to  exceed  $400  million,  55  percent 
of  which  ifl  scheduled  to  be  advanced  by  the 
State.  The  State  Is  now  advamclng  on  a 
monthly  basis  Its  share  of  the  cost  of  the 
Joint  venture. 

Initial  water  storage  In  the  San  Luis  Dam 
is  scheduled  during  the  winter  of  1967  and 
Initial  limited  water  deliveries  are  expected 
to  follow  In  the  summer  of  1968.  Larger 
water  supplies  are  expected  to  be  available 
In  1969. 

The  service  area  of  the  Federal  San  Luis 
unit  of  the  Central  Valley  project  includes 
a  gross  area  of  approximately  500,000  acres 
on  the  west  side  of  the  San  Joaquin  Valley, 
and  between  Mendota  on  the  north  and 
Klttleman  City  on  the  south.  The  Federal 
share  of  water  from  the  joint  San  Luis 
storage  and  conveyance  facilities  Is  estimated 
at  1,235,000  acre-feet  annually  for  use  In 
this  highly  productive  but  water  deficient 
area.  Abuot  45,000  acre-feet  Is  considered 
for  municipal  and  industrial  use;  the  balance 
of  1.190,000  acre-feet  Is  considered  for  agri- 
cultural use. 

The  Westlands  Water  District  Is  the  prin- 
cipal contractor  for  Federal  service  from  the 
San  Luis  unit.  Except  for  certain  small 
areas  above  the  canal,  the  district  lies  be- 
tween the  trough  of  the  valley  on  the  east 
and  the  allnement  of  the  San  Luis  Canal 
along  the  foothills  of  the  coastal  area  on 
the  west.  The  district  is  the  largest  In  the 
area  and  Includes  391,000  acres,  about  352.- 
000  acres  of  which  are  irrigable. 

The  district  needs  water  to  supplement 
the  limited  pumped  ground  water  supplies 
available  from  ever-Increasing  depths.  To 
meet  this  need  the  district  requested  sup- 
plemental water  service  from  the  Federal 
San  Luis  unit.  A  proposed  water  service  con- 
tract was  approved  by  President  Kennedy  on 
January  28,  1963,  and  the  contract  was  ex- 
ecuted June  5.  1963. 

Under  this  contract  1,008,000  acre-feet  of 
project  water  will  be  available  annually  dur- 
ing the  first  10  years.  It  is  hoped  that  dur- 
ing this  10-year  period  the  tise  of  large 
quantities  of  project  water  will  temporarily 
abate  much  of  the  underground  pumping 
and  win  allow  natural  recharge  to  stabilize 
ground  water  at  about  100  feet  above  pres- 
ent levels.  After  10  years  the  district  Is  obli- 
gated to  pay  for  783,000  acre-feet  annually, 
which,  with  the  grotmd  water  calculated  to 
be  available,  will  be  adequate  to  meet  all 
irrigation  requirements.  If  the  ground  water 
supply  does  not  respond  as  anticipated,  the 
district  may  purchase  up  to  117,000  acre-feet 
more,  making  a  maximum,  after  10  years,  of 
900,000  acre-feet  annually. 

No  project  water  will  be  delivered  through 
the  distribution  system  to  any  lands  or  per- 
sons not  eligible  under  the  terms  of  articles 
23.  24.  and  25  to  receive  water  made  avail- 
able pursuant  to  the  contract.  These  artl- 
cles.  the  so-called  excess  land  provisions  re- 
quired by  reclamation  law,  are  similar  In 
form  and  content  to  those  In  other  water 
serrlce  contracts  for  Central  Valley  project. 
The  Westlands  District  will  pay  the  United 
States  $7.60  an  acre-foot  for  water  service 
plus  50  cents  an  acre-foot  for  drainage  serv- 


ice. Under  full  development  conditions,  an- 
nual project  revenues  from  the  sale  of  788.- 
000  acre-feet  to  the  district  would  j^l^ld 
about  $6V4  million. 

Under  the  service  contract,  water  Is  de- 
livered at  canalslde;  therefore,  before  the 
district  can  effectively  utilize  project  water, 
and  before  the  United  States  will  be  In  a  posi- 
tion to  receive  revenues  for  project  water 
service  on  a  continuing  basis,  distribution 
and  drainage  collector  facilities  will  have  to 
be  constructed.  Such  facilities  may  be 
financed  and  constructed  by  the  district 
or  by  the  United  States.  The  Westlands 
Water  District  has  aske<J  for  Federal  con- 
struction. 

The  form  of  contract  providing  for  the 
construction  by  the  United  States  of  the 
Westlands  Water  District  distribution  and 
drainage  collector  facilities,  and  for  the  re- 
payment of  these  costs  by  the  district  in 
40  years,  has  been  approved  by  the  direc- 
tors of  the  Westlands  Water  District,  by 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  and  by  the 
California  Districts  Securities  Commission — 
the  financial  guardian  of  public  water  dis- 
tricts In  that  State. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  approved  the 
form  of  the  proposed  contract  April  24.  1964. 
The  same  day  he  transmitted  copies  of  the 
proposed  contract  to  the  President  of  the 
Senate  and  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives. These  transmittals  were  made 
in  accordance  with  the  requirements  of  sec- 
tion 8  of  the  San  Luis  unit  authorizing  act 
of  June  3,  1950  (Public  Law  86-488) . 

Section  8  of  that  act  provides  that  ftmds 
will  not  be  appropriated  for  construction  of 
a  distribution  system  and  drains  until  90 
legislative  days  after  a  contract  has  been 
submitted  to  the  Congress  calling  for  com- 
plete repayment  of  the  distribution  system 
and  drains  within  a  period  of  40  years  from 
the  date  such  works  are  placed  in  service. 
Copies  of  the  distribution  and  drainage  con- 
tract, hereafter  referred  to  as  a  distribution 
system  repayment  contract,  also  were  re- 
cently furnished  to  members  of  this  Sub- 
committee. 

Facilities  to  be  constructed  under  the  dis- 
tribution system  contract  include  a  system 
of  pipelines,  the  connection  of  ground  water 
wells  with  those  lines,  and  a  drainage  system. 
The  water  distribution  pipelines  will  have 
a  total  length  of  about  713  miles.  Spacing 
of  laterals  will  be  at  1-mlle  Intervals  along 
section  lines  with  turnouts  to  each  160  acres. 
The  estimated  cost  of  the  distribution  lines 
Is  $106,363,000. 

Approximately  400  existing  wells  In  the 
area  will  be  Integrated  Into  the  distribution 
system.  Well  water  will  be  mixed  with  sur- 
face project  water  In  the  main  laterals.  The 
estimated  cost  for  Integrating  well  water 
amounts  to  $10,160,000. 

The  drainage  collector  system  will  be  con- 
structed of  clay  pipe  terminating  In  buried 
reservoirs  or  sumps  from  which  the  water 
will  be  pumped  Into  the  States  proposed 
master  drain  for  the  San  Joaquin  Valley  or 
Into  a  Federal  Interceptor  drain  for  the  San 
Luis  unit.  The  area  to  be  covered  by  this 
system  lies  predominately  along  the  east 
side  of  the  district  near  the  trough  of  the 
valley.  Estimated  cost  of  the  drainage  col- 
lector facilities  Is  $40,625,000. 

Facilities  to  be  constructed  under  the  con- 
tract will  be  separated  Into  construction 
groups.  Construction  group  1  will  include 
substantially  all  of  the  water  distribution 
facilities,  drainage  collector  facilities,  and 
works  for  the  Integration  of  ground  water 
with  surface  water,  all  as  InltlaUy  required 
and  generally  as  exhibited  In  the  contract. 
Construction  groups  2  and  8  will  include 
added  portions  of  the  distribution  system 
on  which  construction  is  started  no  later 
than  June  30,  1974,  and  June  30,  1979,  re- 
spectively. Anv  construction  started  after 
June  30,  1979,  wUl  be  considered  as  part  of 
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construction  group  3  for  purposes  of  repay- 
ment. 

Tlie  United  States  will  acquire  for  the  dis- 
tribution «7atem  any  pipeline  facilities  and 
sublateraU  which  are  constructed  by  the 
district  and  are  usable  as  an  Integral  part  of 
the  system.  The  amount  which  the  United 
States  will  pay  for  such  facilities,  including 
rights-of-way.  is  not  to  exceed  the  lesser  of 
(a)  the  coet  which  the  United  StAtea  would 
have  incurred  if  It  had  constructed  such 
facilities  or  (b)  the  appropriate  coeta  In- 
curred by  the  district  In  constrvictlng  said 
facilities  less  the  amount  received  from  the 
United  SUtes  in  payment  f  water  trans- 
ported to  the  area  for  subsidence  control 
during  conatructlon.  It  Is  planned  that 
rights-of-way  required  for  construction  of 
the  distribution  system  will  be  acquired  by 
the  district.  Title  may  be  taken  directly 
In  the  name  of  the  United  St^ites  or  uken  by 
the  district  and  then  transferred  to  the 
United  States.  The  United  State.s  will  re- 
imburse the  district  f^r  the  cost  of  the 
rights-of-way. 

The  construction  cost  of  construction 
s^oup  1  is  to  be  repaid  by  the  district  In 
80  successive  semiannual  Installments  pay- 
able on  January  1  and  July  1  of  each  year 
after  the  completion  of  construction  of  said 
group  Is  announced  In  writing  by  the  con- 
tracting officer.  The  first  10  payments  will 
be  for  one-one  hundred  sixtieth  of  the  con- 
struction co«t  of  said  group  and  the  rem.aln- 
Ing  70  payments  will  be  for  equal  amounts 
of  the  remainder  of  the  cost  Construction 
costs  of  subsequent  i^oupa  will  be  repaid  In 
80  successive  equal  semiannual  Installments 
pavable  on  January  1  and  Julv  1  of  each 
year.  The  first  installment  wl'h  respect  to 
each  group  will  be  due  and  payable  on  Jan- 
uary 1  of  the  year  following  the  ye.^r  of  com- 
pletion of  the  respective  group  as  announced 
by  the  contracting  officer. 

Under  the  contract  the  district  as  a  whole 
Is  obligated  to  pay  charges  becoming  due. 
T<:)  meet  payments,  the  district  Ls  to  use  Its 
resources  and  authority.  Including  the  levy- 
ing and  collecting  of  necessary  taxes  .md 
assessments  The  l.mds  which  mav  be 
charged  with  such  taxes  and  as.-sesoments  are 
described  as  all  the  lands  in  the  district 

Upon  completion  of  each  construction 
group,  it  Ifl  to  be  transferred  to  the  district 
for  operation  and  maintenance  The  dis- 
trict, without  expense  to  the  United  States 
Is  to  operate  and  maintain  .-^uch  transferred 
works  In  full  compliance  wUh  the  terms  ^f 
the  contract  and  In  such  manner  that  said 
tr.insferred  works  will  remain  In  go<<l  and 
efficient  condition 

No  liability  will  accrue  against  the  United 
States  and  Its  officers  and  employees  beca'ise 
of  damage  arising  out  of  or  in  anv  manner 
connected  with  the  care  operation,  and 
maintenance  by  the  district  r,f  the  distribu- 
tion system 

The  actual  cost  of  the  distribution  sys- 
tem or  any  construction  group  thereof  will 
embrace  all  expenditures  by  the  United 
States  of  whatever  kind  In  connection  with. 
growing  out  of.  or  resulting  from  work  per- 
formed in  connection  with  the  distribution 
system,  and  will  Include  all  sums  expended 
by  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation  In  surveys  and 
Investigations  in  connection  with  the  dis- 
tribution system  both  prior  to  and  after  the 
execution  of  this  contract  and  the  expense  of 
all  soil  investigations  and  other  preliminary 
work. 

The  contract  provides  for  a  $250,000  re- 
serve fund  to  be  accumulated  by  the  district 
at  the  rate  of  $50,000  annually  Expenditures 
from  thla  fund  will  be  for  the  purpose  of 
meeting  extraordinary  coet  of  care,  opera- 
tion, maintenance  repairs,  and  replacements 
Whenever  the  reserve  fund  Is  reduced  below 
$360,000  It  will  be  restored  by  annual  de- 
posit* of  $50,000  annually 

In  the  event  the  United  States  tranters 
the  San  Luis  Unit  or  portions  thereof  to  the 


State  of  California  for  care,  operation,  and 
rruilntenance.  such  transfer  will  not  affect 
the  rights  or  obligations  of  either  party  to 
the  contract 

Although  the  language  In  the  contract  Is 
brief,  I  propose  to  discuss  In  some  detail 
the  excess  l.ind  provisions  Over  a  year  ago, 
on  June  5,  1963.  to  be  exact,  the  Westlands 
Water  District  and  the  United  States  entered 
Into  a  water  service  contract  whereunder 
the  district  Is  to  receive  a  supply  of  Central 
Valley  reclamation  project  water  through  the 
facilities  of  the  San  Luis  unit  of  that  project. 
-Articles  23,  24,  and  25  of  that  water  service 
contract  are  similar  to  the  acreage  limita- 
tion provisions  that  have  customarily  been 
employed  throughout  the  Central  Valley 
project  since  the  Initial  contracts  were  en- 
tered Into  more  than  15  years  ago  The 
acreage  limitation  provisions  of  reclamation 
law  have  been  fully  applicable  since  June 
5,  1963,  to  all  lands  which  m.ike  up  the 
Westlands  Water  District  lA>oklng  then  to 
article  20  of  the  distrlbutum  system  one 
finds  that,  and  I  quote,  "No  water  shall  be 
delivered  through  the  distribution  system  to 
any  lands  or  person  Ineligible  under  the 
terms  of  articles  23,  24.  and  25  of  the  water 
.service  cf)ntract  to  receive  water  made  avail- 
able pursuant  to  that  contract  "  Even  more 
slgnlflcantly.  under  the  distribution  system 
contract,  those  provisions  are  expanded  to 
Include  not  only  Central  V.illey  project 
water,  but  additionally  any  other  w.iter  re- 
gardless of  source,  to  the  extent  that  such 
water  Is  conveyed  through  that  distribution 
system. 

Under  the  controlling  contractual  prn- 
vl.si.ins,  excess  lands  ,ire  categorically  Identi- 
fied as  "that  p.u-t  of  the  Irrigable  land  within 
the  district  In  excess  of  160  acres  held  In 
the  beneficial  ownership  of  any  single  per- 
son; or  In  excess  i:>f  320  acres  held  U\  the 
beneficial  I'Wiiershlp  of  husband  and  wife 
Jointly,  as  tenants  In  common,  or  by  the 
entirely,  ut  as  i-ommunlty  property.".  Land- 
holdings  falling  Within  the  160  or  320  Ir- 
rigable <icre  limit  thus  established  are  cor- 
respondingly defined  as  nonexcess  land 
Having  thus  contractually  defined  excess  and 
nonexcess  lands  those  same  articles  specifi- 
cally prohibit  the  delivery  r>f  project  water 
to  any  such  excess  lands  unless  .md  until 
the  owner  thereof  shall  have  covered  the 
excess  lands  In  question  by  a  valid  recordable 
contract  In  form  prescribed  by  the  United 
suites. 

Additionally,  It  Is  contractually  required 
under  the  water  ser^-lce  contract  that  any 
large  landowner,  whether  or  not  he  enters 
Into  a  recordable  contract,  designate  that 
portion  of  his  total  Irrigable  landholdlng 
which  Is  to  be  identified  as  his  nonexcess 
lands  The  remainder  Is  thereafter  Identi- 
fied as  excess  and  as  such  Is  Ineligible  to 
receive  project  water  unless  and  until  It  has 
been  covered  by  a  valid  recordable  contract 

Finally  the  articles  establish  the  basic 
terms  and  conditions  to  which  the  large 
landowner  agrees  In  executing  the  requisite 
recordable  contract  The  recordable  con- 
tract first  Identifies  the  Irrigable  lands 
covered  thereunder  which  are  excess  In  the 
ownership  of  the  person  or  persons  execut- 
ing the  contracts.  It  additionally  provides 
for  the  determination  by  the  Secretary,  as 
guided  by  an  appraisal,  of  the  actual  bona 
fide  vaJue  of  such  lands  and  the  Improve- 
ments thereon  at  date  of  appr.ilsal  It  stipu- 
lates, however,  that  In  any  such  appraisal 
no  value  will  be  given  such  lands  on  account 
of  the  existing  or  prospective  p<-)6slblllty  of 
securing  water  from  the  project 

Finally  the  large  landowner  who  executes 
a  recordable  contract  agrees  to  dispose  of 
those  exce.ss  lands  within  10  years  from  the 
execution  dale  of  said  contract,  at  prices 
nut  In  excess  of  Its  value  without  project 
benefits,  and  to  a  person  or  persons  who  can 
take  title  to  such  as  nonexcess  lands. 
Should  the  large  landowner  fall  to  dispose 


of  the  land  within  that  10-year  period,  po« 
er  of  attorney  then  vests  In  the  Secntar* 
of   the   Interior   to   make   the  agreed  upoZ 
disposition. 

It  Is  also  Important  that  proper  attention 
be  given  the  provision  appearing  in  &rtJcl« 
23 1  a)  of  the  Westlands  Water  District  mXo 
service  contract  That  provision  reads  In 
part,  "No  sale  of  any  excess  lands  shall  cam 
the  right  to  receive  water  made  avallsbU 
pursuant  to  this  contract  unless  and  until 
the  purchase  price  Involved  in  such  sale  u 
approved  by  the  contracting  officer."  Thu« 
even  though  excess  land  Is  not  covered  br 
a  recordable  contract,  and  Is  sold  In  ellglblr 
sized  parcels,  the  sale  must  be  at  approved 
values  In  compliance  with  the  antlspecult- 
tlon  provisions  of  reclamation  law,  If  audi 
lands  are  to  become  eligible  either  to  r». 
celve  project  water  or  service  through  the 
distribution  system. 

Some  concern  has  also  been  expressed  with 
respect  to  the  pumping  of  ground  watei, 
Tlie  Westlands  Water  District  water  service 
contract  Includes  as  article  23(b)  the  stand- 
ard  Central  Valley  project  contractual  clauee 
which  reads: 

"If  project  water  furnished  to  the  dli- 
trlct  pursuant  to  this  contract  reaches  the 
underground  straUi  (jf  excess  land  owned 
by  a  large  landowner,  as  defined  In  subdi- 
vision lai  of  article  25  hereof,  who  has  not 
executed  a  recordable  contract  and  the  Urge 
landowner  pimips  such  project  water  from 
the  underground,  the  district  will  not  be 
deemed  to  have  furnished  such  water  to 
said  lands  within  the  meaning  of  this  con- 
tract  If  such  water  reached  the  underground 
strata  of  the  aforesaid  excess  land  as  an  un- 
avoidable result  of  the  furnishing  of  project 
water  by  the  district  to  nonexcess  lands  or 
to  excess  lands  with  respect  to  which  a  re- 
cordable contract  has   been  executed." 

It  Is  recognized  that  unavoidable  percola- 
tion Increments,  combined  with  the  effect* 
of  decre.used  dlstrlctwlde  pumpln^^  occasioned 
by  the  avallabllty  of  the  project  surf  ace  stip. 
ply  will  contribute  In  some  measure  to  the 
enhancement  of  the  general  ground  water 
situation  It  must  be  noted,  however,  that 
the  water  to  which  the  quoted  c-ontractual 
BUbartlcle  refers  is  not  water  deliberately 
Intnxluced  In  quantity  Into  the  underground 
thr(3Ugh  percolation  beds  or  similar  meani 
for  Intensified  storage  and  rech.irge  pur- 
po.ses.  No  direct  ground  water  percolation 
operations  are  planned  In  the  Westlands  area 
nor  fire  facilities  for  such  to  be  constructed. 
Thus,  the  water  which  might  effectively  be 
recovered  by  any  landowner  under  the  fore- 
going contractual  clau.se  would  be  only  that 
which  unavoidably  percolates  Ui  the  under- 
ground as  the  result  of  normal  surface  ap- 
plication of  Irrigation  water  for  purposes  of 
crop  production,  maintenance  of  salt  balance 
or  similar  bona  fide  Irrigation  practices  con- 
ducted on  eligible  lands. 

It  must  additionally  be  noted  that  present 
plans  for  the  construction  of  the  Westlandi 
distribution  system  contemplate  that  ap- 
proximately 400  wells  existing  In  the  area 
will  be  Integrated  Into  the  distribution  sys- 
tem. The  yield  from  such  wells  will  thus 
be  mixed  with  project  water  within  that  dls- 
t.rlbutk)n  system  Referring  again  to  article 
20  of  the  distribution  system  contract  It  Im- 
mediately becomes  apparent  that  no  water, 
whether  It  be  project  water  delivered  to  the 
district  distribution  system  from  the  San 
Luis  Canal  or  ground  water  pumped  Into  the 
distribution  system  from  any  of  those  400 
wells,  may  be  delivered  through  the  dis- 
tribution system  other  than  to  land  for 
which  eligibility  has  been  esUbllshed  pur- 
suant  to  the  provisions  of  reclamation  law. 

In  consideration  of  the  Interrelated  pro- 
visions contained  In  the  distribution  system 
contract  and  the  equally  pertinent  and  over- 
riding water  service  contract.  It  Is  apparent 
that  the  lands  of  the  Westlands  Water  Dis- 
trict are  In  fact  subject  to  the  acreage  llml- 


l96Jf 

provisions  of  reclamation  law.  To 
^"°^t  of  our^bllity.  all  of  those  requlre- 
"".•nSThave  i^n  properly  Iterated  In  tho« 
"^nt!tcts  correspondingly,  the  water  dla- 
S?r^s?through  Its  execution  Of  the  water 
^Hr*  contract  and  Its  acceptance  of  the 
riibuuon  Bystem  contract  recognised  the 
dlsuiouw        J   nrnviBinn  and  agreed 
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cwvtxact.  If  we  did,  we  would  not  have 
built  most  of  the  reclamation  projects 
which  have  been  of  such  great  benefit. 
If  we  wish  to  ask  Congress  to  make  every 
single  landowner,  as  a  condition  prece- 
dent, sign  a  contract,  let  a  bill  be  intro- 


^^Sm'^S'suTh^'p-LioTTnd"^         duced  ^d  brought  to  the  Interior  and 
appiicab  nty  of  sucn     v  insulai  Affairs  Committee,  and  let  the 

%Z'rlfTr:Zl  to  excess  lands,  you  know 
.hot  the  Department  has  at  the  speclflo 
!iuest  of  your  full  committee  Just  con- 
Sed  a  comprehensive  review  of  the  entire 
ihiect  in  both  It*  administrative  and  legal 
Annotations.  Our  final  report  as  trans- 
^Hi^  to  the  committee  on  June  30  recog- 
^«^both  the  need  for  certain  legislative 
Sis  to  bring  the  acreage  limitation  pro- 
visions of  law  into  a  more  practicably  ap- 
nMrftble  form  and  made  appropriate  recom- 
mendations in  that  regard.  AdditlonaUy. 
our  report  pointed  to  a  number  of  iBSuee 
that  have  emerged  under  the  excess  land 
laws  that  we  believe  warrant  congressional 
review.  I  want  to  reiterate  here  our  desire 
and  willingness  to  cooperate  with  the  Con- 
gress in  Its  consideration  of  these  matters. 

KUCHEL.    This  is  at  the  bottom 


Mr. 

of  page  8  of  the  prepared  statement; 

Although  the  language  In  the  contract  la 
brief,  I  propose  to  discuss  In  some  detail  the 
excess  land  provisions.  Over  a  year  ago, 
on  June  5,  1963,  to  be  exact,  the  Westlands 
Water  District  and  the  United  States  entered 
Into  a  water  service  contract  whereunder 
the  district  Is  to  receive  a  supply  of  Central 
Vallev  reclamation  project  water  through  the 
facilities  of  the  San  Luis  unit  of  that  proj- 
ect Articles  23,  24.  and  25  of  that  water 
service  contract  are  similar  to  the  acreage 
limitation  provisions  that  have  customarily 
been  employed  throughout  the  Central  Valley 
project  since  the  Initial  contracts  were 
entered  into  more  than  15  years  ago. 

I  will  say  to  Senators  from  other  recla- 
mation States  that  similar  contracts 
have  been  used  in  their  States  with  re- 
spect to  supplemental  water. 
I  continue  with  the  statement: 
The  acreage  limitation  provisions  of  recla- 
mation law  have  been  fully  applicable  since 
June  5.  19C3.  to  all  lands  which  make  up  the 
Westlands  water  district.  Looking  then  to 
article  20  of  the  distribution  system  contract 
one  finds  that,  and  I  quote,  "No  water  shall 
be  delivered  through  the  distribution  system 
to  any  lands  or  person  Ineligible  under  the 
terms"  of  articles  23,  24,  and  25  of  the  water 
service  contract  to  receive  water  made  avail- 
able pursuant  to  that  contract." 

In  other  words,  they  do  not  get  water 
through  this  distribution  system  for  ex- 
cess land  unless  they  comply  with  rec- 
lamation law  and  sign  a  recordable  con- 
tract under  which  they  agree  to  divest 
themselves  of  the  land  that  they  hold  In 
excess  of  160  acres  in  individual  owner- 
ship within  10  years  after  water  begins 
to  be  placed  on  the  land. 

Congress  has  passed  the  reclamation 
law.  It  provides  that  if  an  area  Is  to  be 
served  by  the  Federal  Government  with 
supplemental  water  to  be  brought  on  the 
land  to  make  things  grow,  we  cannot 
have  an  unjust  enrichment.  If  one  wants 
water  for  more  than  160  acres,  he  must 
agree  to  sell  the  excess  within  a  period 
of  time. 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  California  yield? 

Mr.  KUCHEL.    Not  yet. 

Congress  has  never  required,  however, 
that  the  landholders  In  every  block  of 
property  within  that  district  sign  such  a 


Insular  Affairs  Committee,  and  let  the 
pros  and  cons  on  that  particular  argu- 
ment be  decided  by  committees,  and  then 
by  Congress.  But.  do  not  single  out  one 
irrigation  project  in  my  State,  and  do 
not  say  that  we  are  not  going  to  approve 
the  Item  for  this  project  in  California, 
although  the  contract  complies  with 
reclamation  law,  and  the  procedure  is 
precisely  the  same  which  the  Govern- 
ment has  required  every  time  it  has  en- 
tered into  this  kind  of  negotiation  since 

1926. 

I  have  listened  to  the  arguments,  pro 
and  con,  of  those  who  came  before  my 
Interior  Committee  with  respect  to  this 
problem.  I  suggest  that  if  they  wish  to 
change  the  basic  law,  they  should  come 
forward  with  a  bill,  and  let  us  explore 
it.  I  do  not  believe  I  need  to  apologize 
to  anyone  for  my  record  in  the  Senate 
with  respect  to  reclamation. 

The  House  Interior  Committee  has  ap- 
proved this  contract,  and  there  has  been 
no  adverse  action  in  the  Senate  Interior 
Committee.  I  repeat  that  the  adminis- 
tration recommends  this  contract.  My 
State  government  has  recommended  it. 
We  shall  be  carrying  on  what  I  believe 
will  be  an  item  which  is  completely  in 
the  public  interest,  and  there  will  be  no 
unjust  enrichment;  for  no  water  will  be 
delivered  to  any  landowner  unless  he  ex- 
ecutes the  contract  which  reclamation 
law  requires. 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  California  yield? 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  am  very  glad  to  yield 
at  this  point  to  the  Senator  from  Wis- 
consin. 

Mr.  NELSON.  Seventy  percent  of  the 
land  is  in  the  hands  of  excess  landhold- 
ers. Am  I  correct  in  my  rememberance. 
that  the  board  of  directors,  which  de- 
termines the  policy  of  the  Westlands  dis- 
trict, is  made  up  of  all  landholders  in 
the  Westlands  district? 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  It  is  made  up  of  several 
who  are  elected. 

Mr.  NELSON.  And  that  100.000  acres 
is  held  by  those  within  a  limitation  of 
160-  to  320-acre  limit,  leaving  252,000 
acres,  or  about  70  percent,  which  is  held 
by  excess  landholders;  is  that  about  cor- 
rect? 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  do  not  recall  the  exact 
percentages,  but  for  the  purposes  of  this 
argument,  let  us  assume  that  the  Sena- 
tor is  correct. 

Mr.  NELSON.  My  question  is  this: 
Since  the  board  of  directors  will  be  con- 
trolled by  excess  landholders  represent- 
ing all  but  100,000  of  352,000  acres,  what 
is  to  require  them  to  ever  sign  a  record- 
able contract?  Suppose  the  landholders 
on  252,000  acres  controlling  the  board 
say,  "We  decide  not  to  sign"?  What 
happens? 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  shall  try  to  answer 
the  question,  although  I  believe  the  Sen- 
ator will  recall,  if  he  was  present  when 
the  representatives  for  the  district  testi- 
fied, that  they  spoke  of  the  large  land- 


owners who  desired  and  who  said  pub- 
licly that  they  wished  to  sign  recordable 
contracts.  I  believe  the  Senator  will  re- 
member that. 

Mr.  NELSON.  I  believe  that  some  of 
them  did. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.    That  is  correct. 

Mr.  NELSON.    But  not  all  of  them. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  That  is  correct,  too. 
The  law  does  not  require  all  of  them  to 
do  so.  ^.^     _ 

Mr.  NELSON.  I  am  asking  the  Sen- 
ator this  precise  question:  What  happens 
if  landholders  on  a  majority  of  the  acre- 
age decline  to  join,  and  remain  in  con- 
trol of  the  district?  Is  there  any  au- 
thority for  the  Federal  Gtovemment  to 
require  them  to  comply? 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  There  is  a  contract. 
The  Senator  should  remember  that  un- 
der California  law  the  district  places  a 
tax  or  an  assessment  on  the  properties 
involved  in  order  to  pay  its  obligations. 
It  has  an  obligation  which  runs  directly 
to  the  Federal  Treasury. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  from  California  has 

expired 

Mr  ELLENDER.    Mr.  President,  I  yield 

5   minutes  more  to  the  Senator  from 

California.  __       __ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  California  is  recognized  for 
5  additional  minutes. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  The  Grovemment  or 
the  United  States,  in  the  event  of  default 
on  the  repayment  required  by  either  con- 
tract, would  own  an  area  that  would  be 
worth  considerably  more  than  the  price 
of  the  contract. 

Mr  NELSON.  I  say  to  the  Senator 
that  that  is  not  correct.  The  board  of 
directors  can  determine  the  irrigation 
cost  per  acre-foot,  and  then  determine 
the  ad  valorem  cost  to  meet  the  contract 
price  so  thev  can  meet  the  district  con- 
tract obligation  without  any  trouble  and 
still  never  sign  a  recordable  contract;  is 
that  not  correct? 

Mr.  KUCHEL.    The  Senator  Is  Incor- 

Mr  NELSON.  That  is  incorrect?  Do 
they  not  have  the  power  to  levy  the  cost 
per  acre-foot  and  to  levy  the  ad  valorem 
tax''  and  since  they  are  the  excess  land- 
holders, holding  a  majority,  they  would 
levy  both  costs— per  acre-foot  cost  and 
ad  valorem— at  a  price  most  favorable  to 
them;  would  they  not?  v.-v,+v,» 

Mr  KUCHEL.  The  price  at  which  the 
water  is  to  be  sold  will  apply  to  anyone 
who  signs  a  recordable  contract  and  who 
buys  it.  If  an  excess  landowner  does  not 
desire  to  sign  a  recordable  contra?^^^^ 
gets  no  water.  He  does  not  get  the  bene- 
fit of  this  project. 

Mr  NELSON.  I  think  that  is  incor- 
rect. ■  One  objective  of  the  project  is  to 
increase  the  water  level  from  425  feet  to 
300  feet  which  would  save  them  $2  an 
acre-foot  in  pumping  cost.  It  wouW 
cost  him  $13  an  acre-foot  in  h^  Pip- 
ing costs.  It  now  costs  him  $15.  Pr^j' 
ect  water  for  irrigation  will  cost  $14  an 
acre-foot.  Thus  his  pumping  cost  wUl 
be  $1  an  acre-foot  less  than  project 
water  because  the  water  level  has  been 
raised  to  300  feet. 

Mr   KUCHEL.    In  one  instance  in  a 
reclamation  project  I  do  recall  that  a 
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provision  waa  made  for  recharge — per- 
colation— of  water  to  bring  up  the  ground 
level.  This  Is  not  the  case  in  this  project 
which  Is  now  before  us  I  again  refer  to 
the  words  of  Secretary  Holura,  who  was 
representing  the  Department  of  the  In- 
terior at  the  recent  hearings  before  our 
Interior  Committee.  I  read  from  the 
statement  which  I  had  printed  in  the 
Record  : 

No  direct  ground  water  percolation  opera- 
tions are  planned  in  the  Weatlanda  area  nor 
are  facilities  for  such  to  b«  constructed 

Mr.  NELSON.  Did  not  Secretar>' 
Holiun  or  his  counsel  specifically  testify 
that  one  of  the  purposes  of  the  proj- 
ect Is  to  raise  the  water  level  from  400 
to  300  feet,  and  that  the  way  this  would 
occur  was  to  reduce  the  pumping?  This 
would  afford  an  opportunity  for  anyone 
who  stayed  out  to  reduce  his  costs  by 
$2  an  acre- foot.  It  would  cost  $13  an 
acre-foot  when  pumped  from  300  feet 
which  would  result  in  a  cost  of  $1  an 
acre-foot  less  than  buying  it.  Is  that 
not  correct? 

Mr.  KUCHEL.     That   is   not   correct. 

Mr.  NELSON.  In  what  way  is  It  in 
error? 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  If  t^e  Senator  wants 
to  try  to  document  that  in  the  Record. 
let  him  go  ahead  and  do  it.  All  I  know 
is  that  this  project  will  furnish  supple- 
mental water  to  those  landowners  who 
sign  recordable  contracts  to  dispose  of 
their  excess  land  10  years  after  they 
receive  the  water.  If  an  excess  land 
owner  does  not  sign  a  recordable  con- 
tract, he  will  not  receive  supplemental 
water.  That  Is  the  way  the  reclamation 
projects  have  come  Into  existence  from 
the  beginning.  And  the  disputed  provi- 
sion of  the  contract  in  this  case  Is  word 
for  word  and  comma  for  comma  the 
same  as  has  been  repeatedly  u.sed  by  the 
Federal  Government.  There  is  no  dif- 
ference. The  Senator  knows  that  to  be 
a  fact. 

I  regret  that  on  this  occasion  the  Sen- 
ator takes  a  position  in  opposition.  I 
remember  when  the  San  Luis  legislation 
was  before  the  Senate  I  remember  .some 
Senators  who  opposed  it  But  the  San 
Luis  project  was  approved  by  Congress 
and  was  enacted  into  law. 

It  is  an  excellent  public  project,  and 
the  first  of  its  kind  in  which  the  people 
of  one  State  are  underwriting  more 
than  half  the  cost  The  senior  Senator 
from  Oregon  will  have  to  concede  that. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  say 
most  respectfully  that  what  the  Senator 
has  been  talking  about  is  surface  water 
and  not  underground  water.  What  we 
have  here  Is  a  program  that  Ls  aimed  at 
building  up  the  water  level  But  when 
that  water  level  Ls  built  up.  the  landown- 
ers can  pump.  They  do  not  have  to  sell 
They  have  their  water  level  They  can- 
not get  surface  water  They  can  get  un- 
derground water.  We  should  Include  a 
requirement  that  they  must  enter  Into 
the  contract,  and  that  if  not  included  in 
the  contract,  they  will  be  denied  the 
privilege  of  pumping  the  underground 
water  leveL  Two  bodies  of  water  are  In- 
volved. 

The  Senator  from  California  (Mr 
KucHEL]  has  been  talking  about  surface 
water.     The  real  subterfuge  Is  the  so- 


called  unavoidable  use  doctrine  of  the 
Department  of  the  Interior,  which  is  a 
new  "gimmick"  brought  in  to  rationalize 
a  project  that  should  not  have  been  ap- 
proved in  the  first  place  The  unavoid- 
able use  '  doctrine  gives  an  unjust  en- 
richment to  the  large  landowners,  and 
they  can  continue  to  enjoy  it  in  per- 
petuity 

Mr.  KUCHEL  Mr  President,  I  re- 
peat what  Secretary  Holum  said: 

No  direct  ground  water  percoLillon  opera- 
tions jxe  plaiined  In  the  VVestlaJids  area  nor 
are  facilities  for  sucli  to  be  constructed 

What  the  .Senat^ir  from  Oreiron  is  talk- 
ing about  is  in  derogation  of  the  i>xia- 
mation  law  which  has  been  on  tlie  bnok-s 
since  1902  Tl'.is  is  a  surface  dl.-^tribu- 
tion  project  TTils  would  provide  for  the 
.surfiice  distribution  of  walfr  only  tt) 
landowners  who  comply  with  the  recla- 
mation law 

I  hope  the  amendment  will  bo  voted 
down. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE  Mr  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  m>'  5  minutes 

Mr  HOLLAND  I  yield  the  Senator 
from  Wi.sconsin  .5  mlnvite.';. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE  The  160-acre  lim- 
itation Is  a  \ital  foundation  .stone  of  the 
cont^re.s.^ional  policy  of  helping  the  family 
farmer  Prnu-cts  of  this  kind  should 
benefit  thr  family  farmer.  Congress  has 
declared  this  as  policy.  All  of  us.  Repub- 
licans and  Democrats,  liberals  and  con- 
.servatlves.  agree  on  the  policy  of  doing 
that. 

Now  we  come  to  one  of  the  vei-\-  few 
opportunities,  since  I  hnve  boen  in  thp 
Senate,  in  7  years.  In  which  this  principlf 
of  the  family  farm  is  at  stake  Now  we 
have  an  opportunity  to  stand  up  and  be 
counted:  to  show  whether  or  not  we 
really  b^-lieve  it  when  wn  say  that  F*''do'-a! 
farm  policies  should  be  for  the  familv 
farmer — not  the  blcr  corporate  or  monop- 
oly farmer  Here  is  a  project,  the  only 
project  that  has  been  before  us  in  which 
a  big  proportion  and.  in  this  case.  70  per- 
cent of  the  benefits  will  flow  to  people 
who  aro  not  family  farmers  The  law  Is 
clear  Beneficiaries  must  not  exceed  the 
160-  or  the  .32n-acre  limitation.  Those 
who  receive  the  benefit  obviously  do  it  In 
violation  of  the  limitation  law  There  Is 
no  basis  in  law  for  providing  them  with 
this  benefit  And  yet  under  the  project 
funded  by  this  appropriation  bill  70  per- 
cent of  the  benefits  would  ko  to  big 
farmers  in  flat,  direct  obvloiLs  violation 
of  the  law. 

The  distinguished  Senator  from  Cali- 
fornia (Mr.  KnciiELl  said  the  benefits 
would  be  paid  back  in  40  vrars  But  with 
what  interest?  Mr.  President,  under 
present  law  principal  will  be  paid  back 
without  Interest,  with  no  intt^rest.  We 
would  all  like  to  get  a  multimiUion  dollar 
loan  and  pay  it  back  in  40  years  without 
interest.  The  present  value  of  the  enor- 
mous amounts  eventually  involved  in 
this  bill,  far  exceeds  the  future  value  of 
the  principal  when  it  is  paid  back  over 
40  years  make  no  mistake  about  it.  This 
is  a  subsidy.  It  is  a  clear  subsidy  It  is 
a  subsidy  of  tens  of  millions  of  dollars 
to  the  big  farmers  in  violation  of  the 
law. 

It  Is  said  that  the  beneficiaries  will 
have  to  divest  themselves  of  their  excess 


land.  That  is  sadd  by  the  dlsUnguiahed 
Senator  from  California  LMr.  KuchilI 
But  there  is  no  provision  for  enfort^i 
ment.  There  is  no  requirement  that  they 
mu.st  do  this.  There  is  no  sanction,  it 
is  clear  that  they  can  take  their  benefits 
They  will  take  their  benefits.  And  that 
ig  it. 

.Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  wiu  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.     I  yield. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Is  it  not  true  that  no 
water  may  be  furnished  to  excess  land 
unless  the  owner  signs  a  contract  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  reclamation  law  under 
which  he  must  divest  himself  of  his  ex- 
cess acreage  at  the  end  of  a  10-year 
period ' 

Mr.  PROXMIRE  We  come  to  the 
same  point 

Mr.  KUCHEL.    Is  that  right  or  wrong' 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  The  Senator  la 
talking  about  surface  water.  The  testi- 
mony is  very  clear.  A  prime  purpose  of 
this  project  is  to  raise  the  water  level 
140  feet 

Mr  KUCHEL.  What  kind  of  water 
are  we  talkint:  about' 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  The  Senator  Is 
talking  about  subsurface  water.  The 
benefit  is  from  the  subsurface  water. 
The  Southern  Pacific  can  sit  on  its  thous- 
ands of  acres,  do  nothing  and  enjoy  an 
immense,  multimillion-dollar  increase  in 
its  land  value  at  the  expense  of  the  tax- 
payers 

Mr.  NELSON.  This  project  has  two 
purposes  One  is  to  provide  surface 
water,  some  of  which  will  percolate,  and 
the  other  is  the  objective  of  raising  the 
underground  table  to  300  feet. 

Mr.  PROX.MIRE.  That  is  the  main 
and  principal  purpo.se. 

.Mr  NEIvSON  I  think  not  They  are 
both  objectives  of  the  project.  I  did  not 
think  the  Senator  wanted  to  leave  that 
out. 

Mr  HRUSKA.  Is  it  not  a  problem  fo: 
general  law  and  general  legislation?  In 
the  absence  of  a  statutory  provision, 
there  is  no  regulation  whatsoever.  We 
are  working  at  it  piecemeal. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  In  the  amendment, 
the  Senator  is  asking,  as  the  senior  Sena- 
tor from  Oregon  has  said  so  well,  that 
the  house  be  put  in  order  first.  We 
are  asking  that  the  contract  be  signed 
first. 

Unle.ss  we  take  the  action  proposed, 
there  will  be  a  breach,  a  serious  breach  in 
the  160-acre  limitation.  Tho.se  of  us  who 
feel  very  strongly  about  helping  the 
family  farmer  will  find  that  this  prime 
protection  for  the  family  farmer  may 
have  disappeared,  and  with  it  the  major 
specific  protection  now  In  the  law. 

Tills  is  the  ls.sue.  Mr.  President.  Do 
Senators  really  believe  in  the  family 
farm  or  not? 

Mr  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  30  seconds  to  me? 

Mr  MANSFIELD.  I  yield  30  seconds 
to  the  Senator  from  Oregon. 

Mr.  MORSE.  We  ought  to  have  clari- 
fication of  the  contract.  We  should 
clear  up  this  new  "unavoidable  use"  doc- 
trine, which  Is  a  new  legislative  "gim- 
mick" of  the  Reclamation  Bureau  so  far 
as  I  can  see.  As  a  result  of  the  proposed 
project,  the  ground  water  level  would  be 
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.  ^  -^oo  feet,  and  there  would  be 
"^ng  t2>  stop  the  large  landowners 
?°m  conunuing  to  pump  in  perpetuity, 
^e  contract  we  are  talking  about  goes 
»«  .nrface  water  use  and  not  the  undue 
Sirichment  that  the  large  landowners 
^  Id  receive  from  a  raising  of  the 
S  U^nd  water  level  to  300  feet. 
Cn  we  could  forget  all  about  surface 
iJter  thereafter.  They  would  ta»ce  ttie 
water  out  with  underwater  pumps.  That 
u  the  gimmick. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired 

Mr  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  I  may  have 
■^O  seconds. 

'  The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.    Without 
objection,  it  Is  .so  ordered. 

Mr  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
uiianimous  consent  that  a  letter  from 
George  Meany.  president  of  the  AFLr- 
CIO  to  the  President  vigorously  protest- 
ing the  We.stland  proposal  be  printed  In 
the  Recokp  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 

as  follows: 

"^  JcLY  31.  1964. 

DEAR  Mr.  Prksident:  We  believe  a  very 
serious  perversion  of  law  r.nd  public  policy 
•  n  admliil'-triitlon  of  the  Federal  reclama- 
tion program  will  take  place,  unless  you  act 
proraptlv  TO  stop  action  on  tiie  proposed 
1157  million  water  distribution  contract  be- 
tween the  U.S.  Bureau  of  Reclamation  and 
Westlands  Irrigation  District  In  the  San  Luis 
unit.  Federal  service  area,  of  the  Central  Val- 
ley project  in  California. 

'unless  the  Senate  Interior  Committee  re- 
jects the  proposed  contract  or  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  withdraws  the  contract  It  will 
become  etTectlve  after  August  10.  1964. 

The  AFT,  CIO  and  the  California  State 
Labor  Federation  are  joined  in  strong  opposi- 
tion to  the  iiroposed  Westlands  contract.  We 
believe  It  violates  longstanding  national 
policy  In  support  of  family-sized  farms  and 
In  opposition  to  land  monopolies. 

The  proposed  Westlands  contract  will  de- 
stroy the  opportunity  for  family  farm  devel- 
opment in  the  Centxnl  Valley  and  It  will  give 
an  unjustified  windfall  ^aln  to  the  23  large 
corporation  farm  operators  who  own  185,000 
acres  in  the  Westlands  district.  Including  the 
Southern  Pacific  Railroad,  which  owns  65.000 
acres. 

I  am  sure  yo\i  are  aware  that  the  deep 
concern  of  the  AFL-CIO  about  the  Westlands 
contract  Is  shared  by  the  National  Farmers 
Union,  the  National  Grange,  the  National 
Catholic  Rural  Life  Conference  and  other 
church  and  citizen  organizations  which  be- 
lieve In  family  farm  development.  We  have 
examined  the  contract  and  Its  consequences 
In  preat  detail,  and  we  believe  the  contract 
should  be  withdrawn,  at  least  pending  fur- 
ther opportunity  for  Interested  parties  to 
present  their  views  In  more  detail. 

Therefore.  Mr.  President,  I  urge  you  most 
strongly  to  direct  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior to  withdraw  the  Westlands  contract 
and  to  review  and  to  revise  It  In  such  ways 
as  win  protect  the  interests  of  the  United 
States  and  promote  further  development  of 
the  American  family  farm  system. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Obobok  Miaht, 

President. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  have  printed  at  this  point  in 
the  Record  a  letter  from  James  O.  Pat- 
ton  of  the  Farmers  Union  to  the  Presi- 
dent. 
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There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows:  ,       „„  ,„. 

July  29,  1964. 
The  Honorable  Lyndon  B.  Johnson, 
The  President, 
The  White  House.  Washington,  DC. 

DiAB  Ma.  Pheshjent  :  I  am  calling  your  at- 
tention to  the  Westlands  water  distribution 
system  contract  now  before  Congress  which, 
in  my  opmion,  represents  a  gigantic  water 
steal. 

The  contract,  as  Indicated  In  the  attached 
memo,  Is  a  transparent  scheme  to  subsidize 
large  landowners  in  southern  California. 
Huge  corporate  producers  of  beef  surplus 
would  be  subsidized  by  the  taxpayers  to  the 
detriment  of  family  farmers. 

The  Westlands  contract  Is  opposed  by  the 
AFL-CIO,  the  National  Farmers  Union,  the 
National  Grange,  the  National  Rural  Elec- 
tric Cooperative  Association  and  several 
other  national  and  State  organizations. 

This  contract  Is  political  dynamite  and 
can  be  extremely  embarrassing  to  a  number 
of  western  Senators  who  are  up  for  reelection 
this  year. 

We  therefore  urge  that  you  order  the  con- 
tract withdrawn  for  review  and  technical 
changes.  Action  must  be  taken  In  the  next 
few  days  to  prevent  the  contract  from  going 
Into  effect. 

Kindest  personal  regards. 
Respectfully. 

James  G.  Patton. 

The  Westlands  Water  DisTRiBmoN  System 
Conthact:  a  Water  Steal 

This  contract,  now  before  Congress  for 
90  days  endmg  August  9,  should  be  imme- 
diately withdrawn  to  correct  technical  de- 
tails (such  as  giving  the  local  district  veto 
power  to  force  alterations  of  any  and  all 
features  of  the  $157  million  project  after 
Congress  appropriates  funds). 

It  Is  a  transparent  scheme  to  let  large 
landowners,  including  Southern  Pacific  with 
120  000  acres,  avoid  the  160-acre  limitation 
In  the  Reclamation  Act.  (Water  admit- 
tedly flows  underground  to  noncompUers.) 
A  watkb  steal  comparable  to  teapot  dome 

AND    DIXON-YATES 

It  is  headed  for  denunciation  as  a  water 
steal  with  odious  comparisons  to  Dixon- 
Yates  and  Teapot  Dome. 

HUGE    CORPORATE    PRODUCERS    OF    BEEF    SURPLUS 

It  Will  flush  out  Interior's  cancellation  of 
millions  of  water  debts  of  large  landowners 
for  other  Sacramento  River  water,  and  the 
negotiation  of  a  contract  with  them  (in- 
cluding Kern  County  Land  &  Cattle  Co.. 
which  recently  bought  control  of  J.  I.  Case 
(farm  Implement)  Co.  In  a  multlmiUlon-dol- 
lar  deal) .  The  Kern  Co.  Is  a  huge  corporate 
contributor   to   beef    surpluses. 

Interior's  defense  is  that  the  debts  were 
not  canceled— it  was  a  "waiver  of  debts." 
(Former  Solicitor  Beimett  of  Interior  was 
counsel  for  the  irrigators  although  Just  out 
of  ofBce.) 

OPPOSED  ARE  AFL-CIO,  FARMERS  UNION,  NA- 
TIONAL GRANGE,  NATIONAL  RURAL  ELECTMC 
COOPERATIVE  ASSOCIATION,   AND  OTHERS 

The  Westlands  contract  Is  opposed  by 
nvunerous  mass  organizations,  both  Califor- 
nia State  and  National,  otherwise  natural 
alUes  of  the  administration.  They  Include 
California  State  and  National  AFL-CIO,  Na- 
tional Grange,  National  Farmers  Union,  Vet- 
erans of  Foreign  Wars.  Catholic  Rural  Life 
Association.  Conunlttee  on  Agricultural 
Life  and  Labor,  National  Rural  Klectrlc  Co- 
operative Association,  and  many  others. 

A  Senate  floor  demonstration  Is  In  the 
making  led  by  Wayne  Morse.  Paul  Douglas, 
and  others,  aimed  at  Tuesday,  Wednesday,  or 
late  this  week. 


SENATORS  ON  HOT  SPOT 


On  the  hot  spot  in  addition  to  Callfor- 
nla  State  and  National  administrations  are, 
among  others.  Prank  Moss,  chairman  of  the 
Irrigation  and  Reclamation  Subcommittee, 
and  "Scoop"  Jackson,  chairman  of  the  fuU 
Senate  Interior  Committee,  as  well  as  Quen- 
TiN  BuRDicK,  a  member,  and  the  whole 
House  Interior  Conamlttee,  all  of  whom 
must  run  this  year.  Pressure  Is  on  them 
to  disapprove  the  contract. 

RECOMMENDED    ACTION 

Withdraw  the  contract  from  Congress  for 
technical  ctiange,  or  submit  some  mmor 
change  which  would  start  the  90-day  ap- 
proval period  running  again,  throwing  final 
action  on  the  contract  into  next  year. 

Respectfully  submitted  to  President  Lyn- 
don B.  Johnson  by  James  G.  Patton,  presi- 
dent. National  Farmers  Union,  July  29,  1964. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  let 
me  review  this  situation  in  a  little  more 
detail.  In  June  1963  the  Westlands  Dis- 
trict executed  a  previous  contract  with 
the  Federal  Government  providing  for 
annual  deliveries  of  water  to  the  district 
from  a  Federal  dam  and  reservoir  com- 
plex known  as  the  San  Luis  unit.  Con- 
struction of  the  San  Luis  unit  itself  was 
provided  for  in  the  same  contract.  The 
water  deliveries  are  allegedly  needed  to 
raise  the  level  of  the  water  table  m  the 
entire  Westlands  District,  which  has  ap- 
parently fallen  over  100  feet.  Two  areas 
were  to  be  served— a  Federal  service  area 
and  a  State  service  area. 

The  present  contract  calls  for  the  con- 
struction of  water  distribution  facilities 
to  be  used  for  conveying  and  applying 
the  water  obligated  to  the  district  under 
last  year's  contract.  A  total  of  $157 
million  is  estimated  as  the  construction 
cost.  Included  in  this  figure  is  $106 
million  for  the  distribution  system  $10 
million  for  a  drainage  system,  and  $41 
million  for  facilities  to  integrate  surface 
water  deliveries  with  ground  water. 

The    Westlands    contract    was    sub- 
mitted to  Congress  for  review  on  April  24, 
1964     Congressional    perusal    was    re- 
quired by  the  San  Luis  Authorization  Act 
of  1960,  which  prohibited  the  appropria- 
tion of  funds  for  the  construction  of  the 
project  until  the  contract  has  been  be- 
fore Congress  for  90  days.     On  July  8 
of  this  year  the  Senate  Interior  Commit- 
tee held  hearings  to  consider  the  pro- 
posal    The  committee  has  not  taken  any 
action  on  the  project  yet.    But  the  90- 
day  period  is  about  to   expire.    While 
there  is  no  item  in  the  public  works  ap- 
propriations bill  before  the  Senate  which 
pertains  to  the  San  Luis  project,  funds 
to  start  the  project  wiU  undoubtedly  be 
requested    soon.     An    unsuccessful    at- 
tempt was  made  in  the  House  to  grant 
funds  for  this  plan,  even  before  the  90- 
day  period  was  up.  ,  „     ^   +>,,„ 
Mr    President,  I  have  followed  this 
controversial   proposal  closely   since  it 
was  first  introduced  in  1959.     At  that 
time,  the  legislation  authorizing  the  San 
Luis  project  was- debated  vigorously  in 
both  the  House  and  Senate.    I  tfol^^pMt 
in  the  debate  over  the  question  of  whetn- 
er  the  State  service  area  involved  in  the 
project  should  be  covered  by  standard 
reclamation  law  regulations.    The  orig- 
inal bill  exempted  the  State  service  area 
from  the  160-acre  limitation  tradition- 
ally included  in  reclamation  contracte, 
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and  applied  It  solely  to  the  Federal  serv- 
ice area.  Sereral  Senators  fought  suc- 
cessfully to  amend  that  bill  so  that  the 
State  service  area  as  well  as  the  Federal 
service  area  would  be  covered.  Our 
amendment  was  Justified  because  imder 
the  plan  the  State  service  area  was  to 
receive  water  conveyed  through  Federal 
facilities,  and  therefore  had  to  be  covered 
by  the  acreage  limitations  of  Federal 
reclamation  law. 

Since  1902.  when  the  Reclamation  Act 
was  passed,  all  lands  which  were  to  gain 
from  federally  financed  water  or  water 
systems  have  been  subject  to  acreage 
limitations.  No  water  delivery  or  serv- 
ice could  be  made  to  lands  which  ex- 
ceeded 160  acres  In  any  one  ownership  or 
320  acres  owned  by  a  husband  and  wife. 
All  acreage  which  exceeds  these  limits 
is  termed  "excess  land."  These  limita- 
tions have  been  consistently  reaffirmed 
In  subsequent  acts  and  court  decisions. 
While  the  enforcements  of  the  limita- 
tions has  often  been  irregular,  their 
purpose  has  always  been  to  encourage 
Individual  piirchasers  to  build  up  small 
plots,  and  to  provide  equitable  distribu- 
tion of  Federal  aid  from  water  projects. 
The  acreage  limitations  have  been  pro- 
tective measures  for  the  family  farm, 
insuring  against  land  and  water  monop- 
olies by  railroads  and  other  large  land- 
holders. 

The  acreage  limitations  arc  applied  to 
particular  lands  through  what  is  called 
a  "recordable  contract  "  By  this  agree- 
ment between  Individual  landowners  and 
the  Interior  Department,  the  landholder 
who  wishes  to  receive  F'ederal  water  is 
committed  to  sell  all  his  excess  lands 
within  10  years  after  the  execution  date 
of  the  contract.  To  avoid  speculation, 
he  is  required  to  sell  at  a  price  not  ex- 
ceeding the  value  of  his  lands  before 
project  benefits,  and  to  a  person  eligible 
to  receive  title  to  the  land.s.  If  a  land- 
owner fails  to  comply  with  this  require- 
ment within  10  years,  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  is  empowered  to  make  the 
disposition.  A  recordable  contract  Is  the 
only  means  by  which  an  excess  landown- 
er can  qualify  his  land  for  Federal  water 
or  service.  It  is  therefore  the  only  way 
excess  land  laws  can  be  specifically  Im- 
plemented In  connection  with  the  West- 
lands  District. 

My  position  In  regard  to  the  authori- 
zation legislation  for  the  San  Luis  proj- 
ect in  1959  was  that  the  traditional  prin- 
ciples of  reclamation  policy  were  being 
skirted  In  regard  to  the  State  service 
area.  I  did  not  oppose  the  Intents  and 
purposes  of  the  water  works  Itself,  but 
was  concerned  that  it  be  executed  in  line 
with  the  fundamentals  of  reclamation 
policy. 

In  reviewing  the  San  Luis  project  as  it 
appears  again  In  the  Westlands  water 
distribution  contract  before  us.  I  am 
again  disturbed  about  certain  features 
of  the  plan,  especially  because  of  its  in- 
sufficient regard  for  reclamation  law. 
The  challenges  raised  against  this  pro- 
posal in  the  recent  hearings  of  the  Senate 
Interior  Committee  convince  me  that  this 
contract  seta  up  an  illegal  subsidization 
of  a  few  landowners  with  large  holdings, 
at  the  expense  of  many  small  land- 
owners. 


This  subsidization  is  brought  about 
because  a  large  ground  re.servolr  under- 
lies the  entire  Westlands  District.  The 
principal  purpose  of  the  San  Luis  project 
is  to  boost  the  water  level  of  this  wide- 
spread underi;round  basin.  The  water 
carried  by  the  proposed  distribution  .sys- 
tem will  be  used  for  surface  Irrigation,  in 
order  that  pumping  from  the  under- 
ground basin  can  be  reduced  and  the 
basin  can  be  replenished  The  falling 
of  the  water  table  can  thus  be  halted. 
The  resultant  stabilization  of  the  under- 
ground water  level  will  benefit  everyone 
with  lands  in  the  area,  regardless  of 
whether  they  are  a  party  to  the  contract. 
Anyone  who  chooses  to  pump  from  the 
replenished  basin  can  benefit  from  this 
projfH:t,  even  if  they  do  not  elect  to  enroll 
in  the  contract  Landowners  will  be 
asking  themselves:  "Why  join  the  con- 
tract, be  forced  to  .sell  my  excess  lands, 
and  pay  for  the  project,  when  I  can  reap 
the  t)enefits  without  Joining?" 

Who  are  the  landowners  who  will  be 
subsidized  in  this  curious  way''  Looking 
at  the  pattern  of  ownership  in  the  valley 
to  see  who  qualifies  for  project  benefits 
and  who  does  not.  I  am  surprised  to  find 
that  only  30  percent  of  the  iioldings  in 
the  area  are  eligible  under  the  law — 70 
percent  of  the  larids  In  the  area  are 
Ineligible  for  San  LuLs  water  In  other 
words.  70  percent  are  what  the  Reclama- 
tion Bureau  and  reclamation  law  calls 
excess  lands,  not  eliu'lble  for  water  deliv- 
eries unless  covered  by  recordable  con- 
tracts. To  become  eligible  for  Federal 
help  provided  in  this  contract.  70  percent 
of  the  lands  would  have  to  be  committed 
by  a  recordable  contract  for  selling  within 
10  years  at  a  price  approved  by  the  In- 
terior Secretary 

Large  landowners  especially  do  not 
stand  to  gain  by  signing  the  Westlands 
contract.  They  can  gain  all  the  benefits 
of  the  San  Luis  water  deliveries  without 
signing  a  thing.  It  is  more  profitable 
simply  to  sit  back  and  enjoy  the  benefits 
without  P>deral  regulation  and  with  no 
chargf. 

The  distribution  of  benefits  from  this 
project  has  bci'n  ,so  poorly  planned  that 
landowners  ineligible  under  reclama- 
tion law  will  receive  most  of  the  benefits 
These  are  the  largest,  and  most  powerful 
landholders  in  the  area.  They  can  ex- 
ploit the  project — in  violation  of  recla- 
mation principle.s — and  obtain  competi- 
tive advantages  over  their  smaller 
neighbors  who  need  the  water  and  are 
supposed  to  be  the  beneficiaries. 

The  Interior  Department  has  propo.sed 
no  procedures  guaranteeing  ob.servancc 
of  the  law.  Underground  water  reserves 
will  be  supplemented  by  this  project  and 
large  landowners  will  draw  upon  the.se 
reserves  with  no  restrictions  and  no 
charge. 

Large  farmholders  already  have  deep 
wells  and  stand  in  less  need  of  the  addi- 
tional water,  though  they  will  benefit 
from  it.  Small  farmers  cannot  afford 
the  deep  wells  and  must  rely  on  the 
water  provided  at  or  near  the  surface, 
for  which  taxes  are  Imposed. 

The  1960  San  Luis  Authorization  Act 
Included  language  applying  the  160  acre 
limitation,  standard  in  reclamation  law. 
to    all    lands    benefiting    from    Federal 
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water  facilities.  But  merely  stating  thla 
applicability  does  not  guarantee  its  a 
forcement  in  this  case.  Guarantee  (rf 
enforcement  is  possible  only  through  the 
signing  of  recordable  contracts  with  in- 
dividual  landowners.  Furthermore,  l»n" 
guage  in  last  year's  water  service 
contracts  suggests  tliat  these  laws  are 
going  to  be  avoided.  An  unusual  clau» 
in  the  contract  states  that  water  "un- 
avoidably"  will  be  added  to  lands  whicli 
may  not  be  party  to  the  contract,  due 
to  the  underground  conditions.  The 
clause  asserts  that  this  unavoidable  de- 
livery of  water  to  Ineligible  lands  is  not 
to  be  considered  illegal  under  reclama- 
tion law.  Thus,  we  have  a  violation  of 
reclamation  law  built  into  the  contract 
iuself.  Interior  Department  memoranda 
given  to  the  Senate  Interior  Committee 
moreover,  express  support  for  these  pro- 
cedures, procedures  which  are  out  of 
keeping  with  both  the  spirit  and  the 
letter  of  reclamation  law. 

Mr.  President,  it  seems  to  me  that  the 
contemplated  delivery  of  water  to  the 
Westlands  district  benefiting  eligible  and 
Ineligible  lands  alike  constitutes  a  clear 
violation  of  reclamation  law.  Only  land- 
owners who  liave  placed  their  excess 
lands  under  recordable  contracts  are 
ehgible  for  Federal  benefits.  But  this 
contract  sanctions  a  delivery  of  water  to 
lands  not  .so  committed,  for  it  provides 
for  the  supplementation  of  underground 
water  reserves  helping  all  landowTiers 
u  ho  choose  to  pump  up  the  increase,  re- 
gardless of  whether  they  sign  the  con- 
tract or  not.  This  violation  of  reclama- 
tion law  and  tiie  subsidy  it  sanctions  is 
my  major  objection  to  the  Westlands 
contract. 

The  violation  of  longstanding  prin- 
ciples in  this  contract  has  potentially 
wide  and  far-reaching  Implications. 

First.  It  establishes  a  dangerous  prec- 
edent, for  it  makes  future  enforcement 
of  acreage  limitations  of  reclamation  law 
difflcult.  and  it  thus  leaves  the  Federal 
Government  open  to  huge  financial  losses 
m  water  projects.  If  a  water  project  de- 
signed to  encourau'e  and  aid  the  family 
farm  is  turned  over  to  the  aggrandize- 
ment of  big  landowners,  the  project  has 
failed  in  its  purpo.ses  and  is  a  waste  of 
F'ederal  money  and  America's  resources. 
If  traditional  reclamation  principles  are 
compromised  in  this  instance,  there  is 
little  rea.son  to  t)elieve  that  attempts  will 
be  made  in  the  future  to  direct  benefits 
to  America's  family  farms  and  to  keep 
Federal  projects  from  slipping  into  the 
hands  of  rich  landowners. 

Policy  in  the  Central  Valley  water  proj- 
ects has  been  to  construct  water  facil- 
ities first  and  then  to  round  up  signers 
to  the  contract.  Reclamation  Bureau 
oflficials  have  claimed  that  this  procedure 
will  also  be  used  in  connection  with  the 
Westlands  contract.  They  claim  that 
there  is  no  need  to  wait  on  construction 
for  agreements  with  the  landowners  of 
the  area,  because  more  lands  will  be  en- 
rolled after  it  is  started.  They  have 
stated  that  no  water  will  be  delivered  un- 
til the  lands  receiving  it  are  all  covered 
by  the  necessary  recordable  contracts. 
But  Congress  has  received  from  them 
only  promises  and  expectations  that 
there  will  be  general  support  for  the  proj- 
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^^"^  .       ,j    1  I  «„ ««  fHo  rirrtipotj*        Mr  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.   Where 

n,nng  local  landowners.    Reclama-        Consj^onald^isionson  t^pr^^  arelhrhearin^published? 

'^^fST.^^'J^^^^^^  ^^^f^^^^SB.  co^esS^^Sea^^^-y^vl^iS 

^^^^^E^^^^  --^--?£S  ^V^J^SaMS  Of  New  Jersey.  P^ 

•'f'^;S2mhand^yet.  ^^*V**?^\  ^?  ^i«*o^'h^iJSS^St7-  as  we  arTX^diametrlcally  opposite 

*^  ^hat^^d  of  bargaining  position  Is  of  the  Interior  In  1960  "^^^tt«mey  Gen  as        ^  ^  ^^^  ^^  ^^^^  ^^  this  is  no 

K^p^eml  Government  going  to  be  try-  er*l  expr^  doubte  a^ut  th^^^^^^  time  to  make  a  decision, 

^le  Federal 'J" vc  o' exempting  the  State  service  area,  auu        j^nelSqn.    I  stand  corrected.    I 

t'l  rouniU  urstgners  to  this  con-  asked  for  congressional  review  of  that  ^^^^^   ^^^   ^^^^   ^^^^^^         ^^ 

*^1  omnng  l^-ge.  powerful  landowners  question.    He  said.  hearings  conducted  by  the  Committee  on 

Si'.^f  ex^n..ve  waUr  system  on  ^--f, -• --ulJ^jriT^r '.Si  ^'^^l^^^^'^^^^'^^'.^^^^?. 

'T  Sacuy  o,  the  Reclamauon  Bu.  S~  rUrT  nofr  raV'S"-  ?rmted,    I  do  not  .now  ot  any  other 

.J,  t/1  enforce  acreage  limitations,  as  is  .^.j    g  should  apply  in  the  State  service  hearings.  t      «„       t 

«*"  i^fj  task  in  meting   out  Federal  L^ea     Vortunately  ^£nder  the  provlBlons  of         Mr.    WILLIAMS    of    New    Jersey.      I 

'^»^Ihpneflts  is  seriously  compromised,  t^e  San  Luis  Act.  they  will  have  the  oppor-  thought  there  were  hearings,  but  I  could 

^ateroent      .     ^^^  that  70  percent  of  tunity  to  do  so.  and  I  sincerely  hope  that  they  ^^^  ^^d  copies.     That  is  the  reason  I 

^  f  nd  in  the  area  is  not  eligible  at  win  take  positive  action  in  this  respect.  made  the  statement.   When  we  are  faced 

^iJnt  and  would  have  to  be  sold  even-  president  Congress'  responsibility  with    absolutely    opposite    opinions    on 

Sto^  eligible.    Landowners  in  the  i^^t^'J^jSttS  V  cle^.     This  must  1^  '^'"^ '''''''?''' '^''T.lTl^.n^Znt  ot 

aS^fhave  long  opposed  the  acreage  ^oSht  out  into  the  open  and  discussed  legislate.  I  support  the  amendment  of 
jStations.  and  have  stated  m  the  past     o™*^*"''.                  ...    _..  .v-.„  — ^^f     .i,»  c«r,ofr^r  fmm  wi.snonsin. 

hftt  they  will  not  submit  to  them.  If 
enforcement  of  the  limitations  here  is 
lax  or  lacking  altogether,  though,  the  way 

is' open  to  land  and  water  monopoly  ^^^^^  ^^^^  _ ^ 

Basic  reclamation  law  stands  in  direct  ^^^   i  ^ave  concluded  that  the     „^   „„- •^T,^Tcr^v^       The 

oppS  tlon  to  such  tendencies.  We  must  Westlands  contract  in  its  present  form  from  '^}^^'^\^[^^^'±Zl^.  ^l 
upSd  reclamation  law  in  the  Westlands  ^^^^y^^  neither  approval  nor  appro-  yeas  and  nays  have  been  ordered,  and 
Sstnct  and  avoid  a  sellout  to  big  land    ^^^,,^^  j^^m  Congress.,   Congressman-     theclerk wiU caU  the roU^ 


I  would  not  want  to  see  this  project 
begun,  with  the  questionable  procedures 
it  is  about  to  employ,  without  some 
analysis  on  our  parts.  ,    ^  ^ 

Indeed,  after  careful  individual  study 


legislate.  I  support  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
has  expired.  The  question  is  on  agree- 
ing to  the  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from    Wisconsin    rMr.    Nelson].     The 


District 
interests. 

Second.  Think  of  the  wider  ramifi- 
cations of  this,  the  largest  contract  of  its 
kind  on  other  domestic  and  foreign  mat- 
ters A  circumvention  of  reclamation  law 
as  is  contemplated  in  this  project  is  in- 
consistent with  current  domestic  farm 
and  labor  policy  and  in  direct  contradic- 
tion to  land  reform  themes  in  our  foreign 

aid  policy. 

Mr   President,  the  need  for  congres- 
sional action  on  this  huge  water  Project 
Is  based  on  more  than  criticisms  which 
I  have   brought    before   the    Congress, 
though  I  think  these  sufBcient  to  call  for 
a  closer  investigation  of  the  project.   Re- 
quests from  the  Interior  Department  and 
the  Justice   Department  have   actually 
been  made  to   Congress  for  legislative 
decisions  affecting  the  terms  and  admin- 
istration of  the  Westlands  District.   Con- 
gress has  been  asked  to  lay  down  some 
rules  for  the  handling  of  this  project 
before  construction  begins.    The  oppor- 
tunitv  to  lav  down  these  rules  is  afforded 
bv  the  90-day  period  of  legislative  re- 
view    Let  me  quote  the  words  of  the 
Solicitor,  Frank  J.  Barry,  of  the  Bureau 
of  Reclamation,  in  the  hearing  before 
the  Senate  Interior  Committee.    In  dis- 
cussing the  question  of  the  legality  and 
wisdom    of    the    "unavoidable"    clause. 
Solicitor  Barry  says: 

This   of  course.  Is  a  matter  for  considera- 
tion bv  the  Congress  •   •   •  that  Is.  the  ques- 
uon  of  recharging  the  underground  and  the 
benefit  that  might  be  obtained  by  an  excess 
landowner  who  does  not  sign  a  recordable 
contract  but  who  takes  advantage  of  the  lact 
that  the  underground  Is  recharged  •   •       ao 
not  want  to  give   a   legal  opinion  here.     I 
would  prefer  to  study  the  matter  with  con- 
siderable care  •   •   V     I  cannot  say  at  tWfl 
point  whether   It   Is   lUegal   for  the  United 
States  to  supply  water  under   these  oonai- 
tlons:  or  whether  we  can  legally  require  a 
person  who   gets  these   "unavoidable"  ben- 
efits to  comply  with  the  excess  land  laws; 
that  Is.  require  him  to  sign  a  recordable  con- 
tract , 


prlatlons  from  Congress.  Congress  can- 
not permit  this  project  to  go  into  effect 
until  more  guarantee  is  given  us  that  the 
project  is  going  to  be  a  legal  venture  in 
compliance  with  reclamation  law.  and 
also,  that  it  is  going  to  be  a  sound  invest- 
ment in  the  best  interests  of  U.S.  domes- 
tic and  foreign  policy.  As  it  stands  now, 
I  find  so  many  faults  with  the  terms  and 
conditions  of  the  contract,  that  I  ques- 
tion it  from  both  a  legal  and  economic 
standjwint. 

Mr  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
President,  will  the  Senator  yield  30  sec- 
onds to  me?  .  ^  ^  _ 
Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  30  seconds  to  the  Senator  from 
New  Jersey.  „^ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  New  Jersey  is  recognized 
for  30  seconds.  . 

Mr  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  I  wish 
to  ask  the  Senator  from  California  one 
or  two  questions.  First,  is  it  known  what 
crops  wiU  probably  be  grown  in  that 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  There  would  be  the 
usual  prohibition  against  price-sup- 
ported crops  that  has  been  written  IntJO 
reclamation  statutes;  it  would  be  written 
Into  this  one. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  Is 
the  area  about  which  we  are  speaking 
a  fruit  and  vegetable  area? 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  It  includes  fruit  and 
vegetable  farms. 

Mr.  WELLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  If 
the  farmers  out  there  knew  that  the 
proposal  involved  a  subsidy,  they  would 
not  be  supporting  it.  I  happen  to  work 
in  areas  closely  associated  with  fruit  and 
vegetable  farmers.  If  there  is  one  thing 
to  which  they  are  opposed,  it  is  a  sub- 
sidy. I  wonder  if  there  have  been  hear- 
ings so  that  those  farmers  could  come 
in  and  learn  what  this  is  all  about. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  There  have  been  long 
hearings  on  the  project  for  years  and 
jxiBt  recently  on  this  contract  itself. 


the  clerk  wiU  caU  the  roll. 
The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  cau 

the  roll. 

Mr  KEATING  (when  his  name  was 
called) .  On  this  vote  I  have  a  pair  with 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Pennsyl- 
vania [Mr.  Scott].  If  he  were  present 
and  voting  he  would  vote  "nay."  If  I 
were  at  hberty  to  vote.  I  would  vote 
"yea."   I  withhold  my  vote. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  (when  his  name  was 
called) .    On  this  vote  I  have  a  pair  with 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Alabama 
[Mr.  Sparkman]  .    If  he  were  present  and 
voting,  he  would  vote  "nay."    If  I  were  at 
liberty  to  vote.  I  would  vote  "yea."     I 
withhold  my  vote. 
The  rollcall  was  concluded. 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.     I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Hum- 
phrey ],  the  Senator  from  South  Car- 
olina [Mr.  Johnston],  the  Senator  from 
Ohio  [Mr.  Latjsche],  the  Senator  from 
Alabama  [Mr.  Sparkman],  the  Senator 
from  Georgia  [Mr.  Talmadge]  ,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Termessee  [Mr.  Walters]  .  and 
the  Senator  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Young]  are 
absent  on  official  business. 

I  also  annouce  that  the  Senator  from 
New  Mexico  [Mr.  Anderson]  and  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Ken- 
nedy], are  absent  because  of  illness. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Nevada  [Mr.  Cannon],  the  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Clark],  the 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  [Mr.  Edmond- 
son],  the  Senator  from  Missouri  [Mr. 
Symington]  .  and  the  Senator  from  Texas 
[Mr.      Yarborough]      are      necessarily 

absent. 

I  further  armounce  that  the  Senator 
from  Virginia  [Mr.  ByrdI  is  absent  be- 
cause of  illness  in  the  family. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico 
[Mr.  Anderson],  the  Senator  from  Ne- 
vada [Mr.  Cannon],  and  the  Senator 
from  Ohio  [Mr.  Young]  would  each  vote 
"nay."  . 
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On  this  rote,  the  Senator  from  Vir- 
ginia [Mr.  By«d1  Is  paired  with  the  Sen- 
ator from  Oklahoma  [Mr.  EdmondsonI. 
If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Virginia  would  vote  "yea"  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  Oklahoma  would  vote  "nay." 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  fMr.  Scott] 
is  necessarily  absent  and  his  pair  has 
been  previously  armounced. 

Also,  the  Senator  from  Arizona  [Mr. 
GoLDWATKR]  and  the  the  Senator  from 
Kansas  [Mr.  Pearson!  are  necessarily 
absent. 

The  Senator  from  Kansas  Mr  Pear- 
son). If  present  and  voting,  would  vote 
"nay." 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  23, 
nays  57,  as  follows : 


[No.  521  l^g  1 

TEAS— 23 

Bartiett 

McCkJvern 

Neuberger 

Burdick 

McNamara 

Proxmire 

Dodd 

Metcair 

Riblcoff 

Douglas 

Monro:  py 

Robertson 

Oore 

MorM 

Thurmond 

Oruenlng 

Moa 

WUUama.  N.J. 

Hart 

MuBkle 

VV;;:;a!:is.  Del. 

McCarthy 

Nelson 

NAYS— 57 

Aiken 

»Tln 

McOee 

Allott 

Fong 

Mclrityre 

Bayh 

Fulbrlght 

Mt^'hem 

Beall 

Bartke 

MlUer 

Bennett 

Hayden 

Morton 

Bible 

Hlcke:i;o^.p«r 

Mundt 

Boggs 

Hill 

Pa.*  tore 

Brewster 

Holland 

Pell 

Byrd,  W.  Va. 

Hniska 

Prouty 

Carlson 

Inouye 

Rar.dolph 

Case 

Jack.soii 

Husaell 

Church 

JaTlts 

Srt  !lni?r^r 

Cooper 

Jordan.  N  C 

Stiltons  tall 

Cotton 

Jordari.  Idiiho 

Simpson 

Curtis 

Kuchel 

.Smathers 

Dlrksen 

Long.  Mo 

Smith 

Dominlck 

Long.  La. 

Stennls 

■actland 

Magnuson 

Tower 

SUender 

McClella:. 

Yoing  N  Dak 

NOT  VOTING— 20 

Anderson 

JobnetoM 

Sparkman 

Byrd,  Va. 

Keating 

Sym::.i?t<in 

Cannon 

Kennedy 

Talmadge 

Clark 

LAUscbe 

Waltt-rs 

Edmondson 

Mansflfld 

Yar  bo  rough 

CkJldwater 

Pearson 

Y  .uufc'.  Ohio 

Humphrey 

Scott 

So  Mr.  NiLSON's  amendment  was  re- 
jected. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr  President.  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
amendment  was  rejected. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  'Mr. 
Inouye  in  the  chair  > .  The  question  is 
on  agreeing  to  the  motion  to  lay  on  the 
table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

LEGISLATIVE   PROGRAM 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr  President.  I 
should  like  to  ask  the  distinguished  ma- 
jority leader  about  the  program  for  the 
remamder  of  the  day.  and  perhaps  Sat- 
urday, if  there  is  to  be  a  Saturday 
session. 


oRon  rt» 


AOJOCRNMENT    TO 
TOMORROW 


10  AM. 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President, 
there  will  be  a  Saturday  session. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  when 
the  Senate  adjourns  tonight.  It  adjourn 
to  meet  at  10  o'clock  tomorrow  morning. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  Mr.  President,  to 
the  best  of  my  knowledge,  there  are  no 
further  amendnu'nts  to  be  offered.  I 
hoi>e  that  is  a  statement  of  fact  It 
is  Intended,  with  the  passa^'e  of  the  pub- 
lic works  appropriation  bill,  which  has 
been  so  ably  handled  by  the  di.stin- 
guishfd  Sf^nator  from  Loui.siana  I  Mr. 
Ellenof:?!  and  his  counten^art.  the  dls- 
tinguLshed  Senator  from  Nebraska  i  Mr. 
Hruska  ; .  thai  thf  Senate  will  return  to 
the  foreign  aid  bill. 

It  IS  my  undtTStandlntr  that  the  dls- 
tin^'uished  Senator  from  Kansas  !  Mr. 
C\rlson1.  on  b«'half  nf  himself  and  the 
Senator  from  South  Carolina  1  Mr.  John- 
ston I,  will  offer  an  amendment  The 
Senator  from  Oretion  has  amendments. 
The  Senator  from  South  Carolina  has 
amendments  The  Senator  from  Loui- 
siana ha.s  amendments.  Other  Senators 
have  amendments. 

Mr  CARLSON  I  wl.sh  to  state  now 
that  I  shall  a.sk  for  the  yeas  and  nays 
on  mv  amendment. 

Mr.  MANSFIEI.D  I  am  irlad  the  Sen- 
ator has  put  the  Senate  on  notice.  It 
also  is  anticlpat^xl  that  the  Senate  will 
take  up  the  military  construction  bill, 
along  with  the  forelfcn  aid  bill.  It  Ls  not 
anticipated  that  the  military  construc- 
tion bill  will  take  lon„'  There  may  be 
further  votes  on  the  foreign  aid  bill 
tomorrow 

It  Ls  also  po.ssible  that  we  may  find  the 
time  to  take  up  the  a^'rlcultural  appro- 
priation bill,  althouiih  that  may  have  to 
wait  until  Monday. 

Mr  DIRKSKN  I  should  like  to  pur- 
sue this  mattt-r  a  little  further  I  should 
like  to  ask  the  distlntrulshed  majority 
lender  whether  the  matter  of  a  Saturday 
session  is  open  to  neciotiatlon. 

Mr  MANSFIELD  Not  if  we  wish  to 
ret  away  by  the  2'ld.  which  l.s  tK't,'lnnink' 
to  lo-)k  more  and  more  doubtful  every- 
day. 

Mr  DIRKSEN  I  wished  to  couple  the 
sugi^estion  with  the  hope  that  perhaps 
a  limitation  on  amendments  mi«ht  be 
obtained  in  the  interest  of  exi)edition,  so 
that  we  mii::ht  i,'ain  in  the  .sense  of  time 
rather  than  lose  by  netting  a  respite  on 
Saturday. 

Mr  MANSFIELD  I  am  interested  In 
that.  I  have  made  some  .soundlnus  as 
t<j  a  limitation  of  time,  and  I  have  met 
with  several  rebuffs 

Mr.  DIRKSEN  I  would  offer  my  me- 
diaU)ry  and  conciiiat-ory  services  to  tiie 
majority  leader,  if  that  objective — name- 
ly, a  respite  on  Saturday — might  be 
consummated 

Mr.  MANSFTEI-D  If  the  Senator  can 
obtain  a  limitation  on  time.  I  will  give 
most  serious  consideration  to  his  pro- 
posal. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN  I  should  like  to  ascer- 
tain from  the  dLstlnpul.shed  majority 
leader,  if  I  can.  how  long  he  contemplates 
spending  on  the  foreign  aid  bill. 

Mr.  MANSFTELD.  As  long  as  the 
amendments  keep  coming 

Mr.  DIRKSEN  Amendments  on  the 
foreign  aid  bill? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD     Yes. 

Mr  GORE  Mr.  President,  a  parlia- 
mentary Inquiry. 


The 


The     PRESIDING     OFFICER. 

Senator  will  state  it. 

Mr.  GORE  Will  the  Chair  tell  ua 
what  is  transpiring  between  the  leaders? 
We  cannot  hear. 

Th.e  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Prom 
what  the  Chair  has  heard,  they  are  en- 
Kaging  in  a  little  colloquy. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  In  response  to  the 
question  of  the  distinguished  minority 
leader,  the  Senate  will  be  in  session  as 
lonK'  as  amendments  to  the  foreign  aid 
bill  keep  rolling.  With  the  Senator  from 
Oregon,  the  Senator  from  Ix)uisiana.  the 
Senator  from  Kansas,  and  other  Sena- 
tors having  amendments  to  offer.  I  would 
anticipate  that  the  amendments  would 
continue  to  roll  for  some  time. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  If  the  Senator  from 
Tenne-^.M-e  did  not  hear  me,  I  was  ask- 
ing the  distingui.shed  majority  leader  to 
suggest  to  me  where  I  might  pour  the 
balm  of  Gilead  in  order  to  secure  limita- 
tion on  debate  on  amendments  to  the 
foreign  aid  bill,  in  the  interest  of  expedi- 
tion. 

Mr.  \LANSFIELD  I  hope  the  Senator 
will  be  able  to  obtain  a  limitation. 


.  .K„t^  t^  the  subcom-    in  the  earlier  construction  more  than  5    rendered  to  the  people  of  Utah.   Theyac 
I  wish  to  pay  txibute  to  t^  subcom      m^L^e^^  ^^  ^^^^  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^^^  ^^^^  ^^^    ^^^^  amendment  No.  1198.  offered  by 

mittee  for  the  nne  woi*.  »»<  *"»  ^-^  ^_^  ^, ^ ^,_  u„„„  ,-^c-t^r^T^a.A  mv  rnllpacue  and  m 


PUBUC    WORKS    APPROPRIATIONS, 
1965 

The  Senate  resumed  the  considera- 
tion of  the  bill  -H.R.  11579»  making  ap- 
propriations for  certain  functions  ad- 
ministered by  the  Department  of  De- 
fen.se.  the  Panama  Canal,  certain  agen- 
cies of  the  Department  of  the  Interior, 
the  Atomic  Energy  Commission,  the 
St  Lawrence  Seaway  Development 
Corporation,  the  Terme.ssee  Valley  Au- 
thority, and  the  Delaware  River  Basin 
Comml.ssion,  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30.  1965.  and  for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  ELLENDER,  Mr.  President.  I  had 
Intended  to  present  two  amendments  it 
the  bill,  but  the  vote  in  the  full  coir 
mittee  was  so  overwhelming  that  I  de 
cided  not  to  propose  the  amendments 
However,  after  the  bill  has  been  read  the 
third  time.  I  shall  make  a  brief  statement 
on  these  two  projects. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
Is  open  to  further  amendment.  If  there 
be  no  further  amendment  to  be  pro- 
posed, the  question  is  on  the  engro.ssment 
of  the  amendments  and  third  reading  of 
the  bill. 

Tlie  amendments  were  ordered  to  be 
engrossed  and  the  bill  to  be  read  a  third 
time. 

The  bill  was  read  the  third  time. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  E>resident.  I  do 
not  believe  any  public  works  appropria- 
tion bill  could  pass  the  Senate  without  a 
tremendous  amount  of  work  being  put 
into  It  by  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
I  ouisiana  and  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Nebraska. 

I  often  say  that  I  have  the  most  com- 
plicated jippropriation  bill  in  the  Senate. 
However.  I  know  of  no  bill  that  requires 
longer  work  than  the  pending  bill,  which 
involves  the  interrogation  of  literally 
hundreds  of  witnesses  on  the  projects, 
and  the  hearing  of  both  sides.  It  Is 
necessary  to  go  into  the  benefit-cost  ratio 
and  engineering  studies.  The  staff  works 
the  year  round  on  these  matters. 


__  had  the  projects  been  postponed, 

'^''^^hin  is  often  referred  to  as  a  pork-  Like  many  other  projects,  this  one  will 

■^M       we  hear  it  said  on  the  floor,  help  to  create  a  prosperous,  healthy,  and 

l^rrel  wii.                            ^    m^\A  of  strong  America. 

•^"^  ''ntrftioT  I  say  to  those  who  term  Mr.  MAGNUSON.    I  yield  to  the  Sen- 
SSrp?i5ects  pork-barrel  projects  that 


S?y  have  noTsIudied  them.  I  have  said 
i  Lanv  occasions  to  people  who  have 
Sro«^  that  expression  at  me.  ''You  show 
?p  ft  prouram  or  a  project  in  the  United 
Sl^s  that  congress  has  already  author- 
r^Pd  and  funded  that  can  be  called  a 
^rk-barrel  project,  and  I  will  vote  with 
ou"  Every  one  of  these  projects  is 
worthwhile  moneywise.  and  will  help  the 
rountry  through  taxes  and  through  the 
rJeation  of  more  wealth.  One  of  the 
rPftsons  we  are  the  great  country  we  are 
is  that  we  enact  the  kind  of  legislation 
we  are  enacting  today.  To  those  who 
look  at  a  project  and  say.  "I  do  not  know 
about  thl.<;,"  I  say.  "Ten  years  from  now 
vou  will  be  glad  that  we  included  it.  in 
the  interest  of  an  expanding  population 
and  economy." 

Mr,  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.     I  yield. 

Mr  CURTIS.  I  should  like  the 
Record  to  show  that  I.  too,  pay  tribute  to 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Loui- 
siana fMr.  ELLENDER]  and  the  distln- 
euished  Senator  from  Nebraska  [Mr. 
HRTrsK.O.  They  deal  with  a  very  im- 
portant matter.  They  are  always  fair 
and  courteous  to  all  Members  of  the 
Senate,  and  they  handle  these  projects  In 
a  most  excellent  way. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President.  I 
wish  to  associate  myself  with  the  re- 
marks of  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Washington,  Hour  after  hour,  day  after 
day,  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  and  his 
fellow  members  on  the  committee  have 
listened  to  hundreds  of  witnesses  testify 
to  the  need  for  the  projects.  I  particu- 
larlv^  wish  to  thank  the  distinguished 
Senator  and  his  associates  on  the  Com- 
mit te  on  Public  Works  for  the  investi- 
gation they  made  of  the  great  Arkansas 
River  project.  This,  as  Senators  know. 
was  the  favorite  project  of  the  late  Sena- 
tor Robert  Kerr,  of  Oklahoma. 

Thanks  to  the  leadership  of  the  Sena- 
tor from  Louisiana  and  his  associates, 
thLs  project  was  kept  on  schedule.  We 
are  al.so  grateful  to  the  President  for 
sending  forward  supplemental  appropri- 
ation requests  for  $14  million.  This 
made  it  possible  to  keep  the  project  on 
schedule.  It  will  supply  a  Job  rate  of 
14,000  to  15,000  a  year. 

It  would  have  increased  the  land  cost 
by  $800,000  and  would  have  meant  a  loss 
of  $42,500,000  in  annual  benefits. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  the  work  that 
will  be  provided.  Some  14.000  or  15.000 
jobs  will  be  created  in  an  area  where,  in 
23  out  of  27  counties  through  which  the 
project  will  pass,  the  per-family  income 
is  less  than  $3,000. 

This  will  be  an  Investment  in  the 
future.  The  record  will  show  that  the 
beneflt-to-cost  ratio  is  $1.40  for  each  dol- 
lar Invested. 

All  the  projects  that  have  been  ap- 
proved by  the  committee  have  always 
been  successful.    We  have  always  saved 


Mr.  MAGNUSON. 
ator  from  California 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  I  as- 
sociate myself  with  the  remarks  that 
have  been  made  by  the  Senator  from 
Washington  and  other  Senators  concern- 
ing the  superb  national  service  per- 
formed by  the  Senator  from  Louisiana 
[Mr.  ELLENDER]  and  the  Senator  from 
Nebraska  [Mr.  Hruska]  .  The  benefits 
of  this  piece  of  legislation,  as  the  Sena- 
tor from  Washington  has  so  ably  said. 
will  flow  across  the  whole  Nation. 

I  am  sure  I  speak  the  imanimous 
sentiment  of  the  Senate  when  I  say  that 
this  is  one  more  example  of  how  devotion 
to  public  duty  and  indefatigable  labor 
have  brought  us  a  bill  which  we  can  be 
proud  to  send  on  its  way  to  the  White 
House. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President. 
probably  the  most  ably  handled  portion 
of  any  piece  of  legislation  of  this  kind  is 
in  the  field  of  reclamation,  In  which  the 
knowledge  of  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Arizona  is  invaluable.  He  has 
probably  forgotten  more  about  reclama- 
tion and  its  benefits  than  many  persons 
know. 

I  wish  also  to  compliment  the  able 
staff — ^Paul  Eaton  and  the  other  staff 
members — for  their  devotion  to  this 
work.  The  country  would  not  be  what  it 
Is  if  it  were  not  for  men  of  the  caliber 
of  those  of  whom  we  are  speaking  today. 
I  salute  the  Senator  from  Arizona  and  his 
able  staff. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  I  yield  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Colorado. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  I  wish  it  were  possible 
for  me.  In  a  few  words,  to  make  those 
who  read  these  words  understand  how 
much  labor  and  study  are  involved  in 
bringing  this  bill  to  the  floor  of  the  Sen- 
ate and  passing  It  today.  I  pay  my  com- 
pliments to  the  distinguished  chairman 
of  the  subcommittee  [Mr.  EllenderI  and 
the  distinguished  ranking  minority  mem- 
ber [Mr.  Hruska].  They  have  to  say 
"No"  a  great  many  times,  but  they  al- 
ways find  a  pleasant  way  to  say  It.  They 
can  say  It  pleasantly  because,  by  reason 
of  the  many  hours  they  spend  on  the  bill, 
they  know  literally  hundreds  of  different 
Items  by  heart,  together  with  the  feasi- 
bility studies  and  statistics  that  back 
them  up. 

If  these  words  will  help  someone  to 
imderstand  the  great  amount  of  effort. 
work,  diligence,  and  devotion  that  have 
gone  into  the  bill.  I  shall  feel  amply  re- 
paid. I  desired  to  pay  my  tribute  to 
those  two  Senators  today. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Washington  yield  time 
to  me? 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  I  yield  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Utah. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  President.  I  ex- 
press my  appreciation  for  the  service  that 
the  chairman  of  the  subcommittee  and 
the  chairman  of  the  full  committee  have 


my  colleague  and  me.  for  a  project  which, 
while  small  in  importance — a  matter  of 
$200.000 — was  crucial  to  an  important 
area  of  my  State. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  statement  I  have  prepared 
describing  this  particular  project  may  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows : 

Statement  by  Senatoe  Bennett — ^Morgan 
County  Road  To  Serve  East  Canyon 
Resehvoir 

"me  road  in  question,  Utah  Highway  66, 
runs  from  Morgan  south,  through  PortervlUe, 
as  a  paved  road.  About  2  miles  south  of  Por- 
terville  the  pavement  ends,  and  it  becomes  a 
rough,  barely  graveled,  county  road  which 
traverses  the  remaining  4.4  miles  to  the 
East  Canyon  Dam.  The  road  Is  narrow,  with 
many  sections  unable  to  accommodate  the 
passing  of  two  normal-sized  vehicles.  It  fol- 
lows the  winding  contours  of  the  canyon, 
with  many  dangerous  curves,  steep  dugways, 
and  extreme  grades.  It  must  be  realined  and 
paved  to  meet  minimum  secondary  road  re- 
quirements to  accommodate  the  greatly  in- 
creased traffic  which  wlU  be  generated  by  the 
enlargement  of  East  Canyon  Reservoir  and 
the  planned  recreational  and  fish  and  wildlife 
developments. 

The  Bureau  of  Reclamation  estimates  the 

costs  of  reallnement  and  Improvement  of  the 

4.4-mlle  section  of  road  to  meet  mlnlmimi 

secondary  road  requirements  would  be  $200,- 

000,  which  IB  the  amount  approved  by  the 

Appropriations  Committee. 

east  canyon  dam  and  reservoir— present 

enlargement 

Construction  has  recently  commenced  on 

the  East  Canyon  Dam,  which  will  cost  about 

$2,5    million.     An   arch-type   concrete    dam, 

245  feet  high  and  440  feet  long  at  the  crest. 

It   is   being   built  Just  20   feet  downstream 

from  the  existing  49-year-old,  privately  built 

East  Canyon  Dam.     The  new  structure  wUl 

stand  55  "feet  higher  than  the  old  dam,  and 

the  East  Canyon  Reservoir  capacity  will  be 

increased    from    28.000    acre-feet    to    52,000 

acre-feet.     The  dam  1b  located  near  Morgan, 

Utah,  on  East  Canyon  Creek,  a  tributary  of 

the  Weber  River, 


RECREATIONAL    DEVELOPMENT 

The  Bureau  of  Reclamation  plans  to  spend 
$296,000  for  recreational  developments  at  the 
reservoir,  with  construction  of  these  facil- 
ities to  begin  in  fiscal  year  1965.  Public  use 
facilities  vrtll  include  access  roads  and  park- 
ing areas,  boat  launching  ramp  and  moorage, 
picnic  and  camping  units,  sanitary  facilities 
and  water  supply.  Concession  facilities  will 
include  marina  developments,  rental  boats, 
and  a  concession  building.  The  Btireau  of 
Reclamation  estimates  the  annual  public 
use  at  this  reservoir  will  be  approximately 
30,000  visitor-days. 

JUSTIFICATION   FOR    ROAD   AS   NONREIMBURSABLE 
COST    CHARGEABLE    TO    RECREATION 

Since  the  major  use  of  the  road  will  be  by 
travelers  to  the  recreation  facilities  at  the 
East  Canyon  Reservoir,  the  improvements 
should  not  be  charged  to  the  water  users  but 
should  be  considered  a  recreational  expense, 
chargeable  to  the  general  public.  The  com- 
mittee concurred  in  approving  the  $200,000 
for  road  Improvement  as  a  nonreimbursable 
cost  chargeable  to  recreation. 

In  this  regard.  Commissioner  Floyd  E. 
Domlny,  of  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation.  In  a 
letter  addressed  to  Senator  Bennett,  dated 
February  6,  1964.  said: 

"You  are.  of  course,  familiar  with  cases 
where  fimds  have  been  provided  by  the  Con- 
gress for   the   Improvement  of   local  roedfl 
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leading  to  reclAinatlon  construction  sites 
In  such  eaam,  funds  for  road  Improvements 
have  been  authorized  In  the  House  or  Senate 
Appropriations  Committees  by  specific 
method  In  the  reports  on  appropriation  bills 
Because  of  the  recreation  developments  at 
the  reeerrolr  In  this  Instance,  an  alternative 
might  be  to  have  language  Included  in  the 
appropriation  act  authorizing  iddltlonal 
nonreimbursable  funds  chargeable  to  recrea- 
tion for  Improvement  of  the  road  In  ques- 
lon.  The  latter  method  would  resolve  any 
question  as  to  the  authority  for  declaring 
the  road  nonreimbursable." 

OTHIK     KOAOa     TO     E.\3T     (ANTON     BESERVOIX — 
AOVAlfTAOES    OF    MORGAN    «OUTX 

The  Morgan  County  road  Is  one  of  three 
access  routes  to  the  dtimalte  A  second  road 
runs  southwesterly  from  the  ujwn  of  Hene- 
fer,  and  a  third  road  extends  from  the  south 
end  of  Bast  Canyon  Reservoir  to  Salt  Lake 
City.  None  of  the  niads  however  la  Im- 
proved all  the  way  The  Bureau  of  Reclama- 
tion has  elected  to  use  the  Henefer  route  for 
Its  use  during  construction  of  the  East 
Canyon  Dam,  for  the  reason  that  the  con- 
tractor's hauling  problem  would  be  largely 
confined  to  that  side  '>f  the  damslte.  since 
cement  would  come  from  the  Devil's  Slide 
plant  by  way  of  Henefer 

However,  the  fishermen,  boaters  and  pic- 
nickers who  will  use  the  recreation  facilities 
at  East  Canyon  Reservoir  will  come,  for  the 
most  part,  from  Weber  and  Davles  Counties 
and  neighboring  counties  to  the  north,  who 
would  be  better  served  by  the  Morgan  route 
It  is  15  miles  shorter  from  the  north  to  go 
by  Morgan  rather  than  by  Henefer  More- 
over, the  Morgan  route  could  be  kept  open 
2  months  longer  each  year  than  the  Henefer 
route  because  of  ns  sunny  exposure  The 
completion  of  the  highway  from  Morgan  to 
the  East  Canyon  area  would  be  one  of  the 
State's  most  beautiful  and  scenic  drives,  a 
fact  that  adds  to  Its  anticipated  popularity. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  None  of  us  who  are 
members  of  the  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations wants  to  forsret  the  excellent 
work  that  Ken  Bousquet  does  on  the  bill. 
He  knows  all  the  projects  by  heart.  His 
knowledge  of  the  subject  Is  most  helpful 
to  all  of  us. 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Washln^on  yield  time  to 
me? 

Mr.  MAGNUSON  I  yield  to  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Utah 

Mr.  MOSS.  The  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs  and  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works,  on  which  I  serve, 
are  the  authorizing  committees  for  most 
of  the  Items  in  this  appropriation  bill. 
Therefore.  I  have  direct  knowledge  of  the 
appropriations  process  I  wish  to  pay  my 
tribute  to  the  Senators  who  have  worked 
so  diligently  on  the  bill 

I  came  to  the  Chamber  this  afternoon 
to  offer  an  amendment  to  the  bill.  For- 
tunately, it  was  not  necessary'  to  ar^rue 
in  behalf  of  the  amendment;  it  was 
adopted  by  a  voice  vote. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  a  statement  I  have  prepared  in 
justification  of  the  amendment,  and 
which  Illustrates  the  careful  but  far- 
reaching,  broad  work  of  the  Committee 
on  Appropriations. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

9rA-mUNT    BT    SiNATOB    MOSS 

I  support  the  amendment  oCTered  by  the 
chalmum  of  the  Appropriations  Conunlteee, 


Mr  Haydcn,  which  will  add  U)  the  public 
works  appropriation  bill  (HR  11579)  the 
sum  of  i2(X).0O0  for  the  Improvement,  on  a 
nonreimbursable  basl.s.  of  a  road  to  the  site 
of  the  Bast  Canyon  Dam.  In  Morgan  County. 
Utah  The  Senate  Appropritlons  Committee 
has  already  approved  this  provision  by 
majority   vote 

As  backgroimd  for  discussion  of  the  merits 
of  the  provision.  I  would  like  first  to  tell  you 
something  about  Morgan  Coimty,  Utah.  It 
Is  one  of  our  smaller  counties,  only  610 
square  miles  In  size  It  Is  entirely  moun- 
tainous The  only  settlements  are  along  the 
floor  of  a  cany  m  which  parallels  the  Weber 
River  The  c«:nnuy  seat  Is  also  called  Mor- 
bCan  but  there  are  several  other  conununltles. 
The  entire  cuin.tv  h'>wever.  has  a  pupulatlon 
of  only  3.0O0.  or  4  7  persons  per  square  mile. 
It  has  a  very,  very  Umlfed  assessed  valua- 
tion—  In  fact,  most  of  the  county  Is  owned 
by  the  Federal  Government  There  Is  very 
little  money  for  building  or  Improving  coun- 
ty roads,  or  meeting  other  county  needs 

East  Canyon  Dam  Just  happens  to  be  lo- 
cated In  Mt>rgan  County  Most  of  Its  bene- 
fits go  Wi  Weber  County,  where  Ogden  Is 
hx-ated,  and  to  Davis  County  and  Stjuth 
Bt^x  ETlder  County,  which  are  semlmetro- 
poUtan   areas. 

The  dam  Is  now  being  enlarged  as  a  project 
>f  the  Weber  Basin  Conservancy  District. 
under  the  .svipervl.slon  of  the  Bureau  of 
Reclamation  Its  enlaregment  will  Increase 
water  for  Ogden  and  other  areas,  with  only 
about  5  percent  of  the  beneilts  going  to 
Morgan  County. 

The  enlargement  will  also  enhance  the 
recreational  values  of  the  dam  and  Its  en- 
virons, which  already  attract  large  iiimibers 
of  fishermen,  boaters  and  other  outdoor  en- 
thusl.H.sts  from  both  Ogden  and  Salt  Lake 
So.  after  enlargement  of  the  reservoir,  roads 
to  the  dam  will  be  even  more  heavily 
traveled 

The  question  at  l;sue  Is  simply  an  ap- 
proach road  to  the  dam  and  which  road 
should  be  Improved  for  the  use  of  the  engl- 
neerliig  personnel  and  construction  crews. 
It  Is  logical.  It  seems  to  me.  to  Improve 
the  shortest  road  for  use  of  construction 
crews  and  which  can  also  be  used  later  on 
by  recreatlonlst.s  But  the  Bureau  of  Recla- 
mation h.is  proposed  to  put  whatever  Im- 
provements are  necessary  on  a  longer  road 
which  will  have  no  special  recreation  value 
or  other  value  after  the  dam  l.s  constructs. 

I  have  here  .i  map  of  the  area,  and  I  would 
like  to  show  you  the  two  roads  under  ques- 
tion. I  shall  call  them  the  PortervlUe  Road 
and  the  Henefer  Road  The  construction 
ramp  has  already  been  Ujcated  at  Porter- 
vlUe about  halfwav  between  Morean  and 
the  damslte  The  Henefer  Road  rxins  east 
and  south  from  Morgan  and  then  up  Dixie 
Hollow  to  the  east  side  of  the  dam  It  is 
about  11  miles  to  the  damslte  from  Mor- 
gan through  PortervlUe  and  7  miles  from 
PortervlUe  Itself  to  the  dam  It  Is  almost 
30  miles  from  PortervlUe  to  the  damslte 
through  Morgan  and  Henefer 

Between  PortervlUe  and  the  dam.  there  Is 
a  4  4-mlle  stretch  of  road  w.hlch  parallels  the 
Eust  Canyon  stre.im  This  Is  .i  scenic  road. 
pa.sslug  through  a  rugged  section  of  the 
canyon  In  many  stretches  two  normal-sized 
vehicles  cannot  pass  There  are  dangerous 
curves.  Inadequate  bridges,  and  steep  grades 
It  Is  a  covintry  road  To  be  useful  it  should 
be  widened  and  bridges  must  be  enlarged 

What  Morgan  County  has  iisked.  therefore. 
Is  Improvement  of  the  4  4-mlle  stretch  so 
that  the  shortest  road  to  the  damslte,  and 
the  mad  which  will  be  u.^-.ed  later  on  by 
recreatlonlsts,  can  carry  the  burden  of  dam 
coruitructlon  workers  and  equipment,  rather 
than  the  longer  road  which  will  not  have 
nearly  as  great  permanent  or  general  value 
to  the  county 

The  Bureau  of  Reclamation  has  decided  to 
use    the    Henefer    Road,    Insisting    that    Im- 


provements on  the  road  will  not  be  reQuiT.»i 
However,  the  Morgan  County  commliuon^i 
tell  me  that  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation  hi! 
misjudged  the  situation.  They  say  that  to! 
road  from  Henefer  to  the  East  Canyon  dSI 
cannot  be  used  without  considerable  im* 
provement  It  Is  mainly  the  old  Monn^ 
pioneer  trail  It  Is  used  now  primarily  k* 
ranchers  in  the  area  Five  and  four-tentiii 
miles  of  this  road  have  not  been  ImprovSi 
Morgan  County  comml-ssloners  say  that  h««n 
construction  trucks  will  have  a  hard  tli^ 
getting  over  this  Henefer  Road,  and  thatw 
they  do  try  to  use  It  in  lis  present  condlUon 
It  win  soon  be  cut  up  badly.  The  road  will 
then  have  to  be  Improved,  and  any  Improve- 
ment will  cost  money  So  road  Improvement 
money  must  go  Into  the  project,  one  way  « 
another 

The  slender  Uix  resources  of  MorgM 
County  are  Inadequate  for  Improvement  of 
either  road  .Since  some  ro«id  has  to  be  im- 
prtjved.  It  Is  Just  gcxxl  commousense  to  widen 
grade,  and  Improve  the  canyon  njad  which 
Is  the  shortest  route  to  the  dam.site.  and 
which  recreatlonlsts  from  Salt  Ijike  and  the 
entire  area  are  going  to  use  as  soon  as  the 
dam  Is  enlarged 

An  unsafe  road  breeds  accidents  and 
trouble  for  ci  instruction  personnel  and.  later 
for  county  oificials  My  request  Is  that  the 
Federal  Government  assume  the  responsibil- 
ity for  constructing  a  .s;»fe  road.  This  Is  not 
unreasonable. 

.And  a-s  Members  of  this  body  know,  there 
Is  co.nslderable  precedent  for  granting  such  a 
request.  There  have  been  a  number  of  in- 
stances  In  the  past  where  funds  have  been 
provided  for  by  the  Congress  of  local  roadj 
leading  to  reclamation  construction  sites.  I 
point  out  that  In  the  fiscal  year  1962  repOTt 
on  the  public  works  appropriation  bill  (HS 
9076  I  the  program  for  the  Yellowtall  unit  of 
the  Missouri  River  B;\-sm  was  Increased  by 
$192,000  so  that  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation 
could  use  the  money  to  construct  F.AS  Route 
313  between  Yellowtall  Dam  and  St.  Xavler, 
Mont.  (S.  Rept  1097.  87th  Cong.,  lit 
sess  »  In  the  1963  report  of  the  public 
works  appropriation  bill.  It  Is  noted  that  the 
committee  directs  that  not  more  than  $95,000 
of  the  amount  for  the  Seedskadee  participat- 
ing project,  Wyoming,  be  utilized  for  placing 
an  asphalt  surface  on  the  Llnc(.)ln  County, 
Wyo  ,  road  between  US.  Highway  189  and 
the  Bureau  of  Reclamation  community  of 
Fontenelle.  iRept.  2178,  87th  Cong.,  2d 
sess  ) 

These  are  fully  parallel  situations  with  the 
East  Canyon  Dam  road  in  Utah  In  both 
instances  the  roads  were  to  recreation  sites, 
and  In  both  Instances  were  nonreimbursable 

I  submit,  therefore,  that  the  amendment  of 
the  Senat-fir  from  Arizona  to  add  to  the  bill 
befiire  us  the  Item  of  $200,000  for  the  Im- 
provement of  a  road  to  the  East  Canyon  Dam 
site  In  Morgan.  Utah,  should  be  accepted. 

The  action  t.^iken  by  the  Senate  Appropria- 
tions Committee  in  writing  the  $200,000  into 
the  bill  wa.s  based  on  a  clear  understanding 
of  the  Issues  Involved,  and  was  equitable  and 
fair      It  was  also  based  on  sound  precedent. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  will  some 
Senator  yield  time  to  me? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  3  minutes  to  the  Senator  from 
Oregon. 

Mr.  MORSE  Mr.  President,  on  behalf 
of  the  citizens  of  my  State.  I  congratu- 
late the  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations,  the  distinguished  senior 
Senator  from  Arizona  I  Mr.  IL\yden],  the 
able  senior  Senator  from  Louisiana  [  Mr. 
ELLENDER  1  and  the  distinguished  senior 
Senator  from  Nebraska  [Mr.  HruskaI, 
who  have  brought  to  us  today  H.R.  11579. 

Although  I  believe  the  Inclusion  In  the 
bill  of  the  Westlands  water  project  was  a 
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♦  mii^take  the  bill  in  its  totality  is 
^'^^^m^ichTnthe  public  interest.  I  am 
^■'nr^a  fve  of  the  work  of  the  Commlt- 
*P^I^  ADProprlations.  even  though  I  dis- 
Ve^  wfth  the  mistakes  the  committee 
^^^  now  and  then,  as  all  of  us  do.  such 
2'itsrl^ent  mistake  with  respect  to  the 

^^^^^'as  U  ^y.  the  bill  and  the 

,«utpe  report  which  accompanied  it 
i;"^S  maJor'importance  to  the  Pacmc 
v^rthwest  I  am  particulariy  pleased 
that  the  committee,  in  its  report  in  dis- 
ouSme  the  Pacific  Northwest-Paciflc 
Su  "west  intertie.  saw  fit  to  include  the 
rtmitive  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Intenor. 
found  on  page  37  of  the  report;  which 
sUtes : 

wit"  respect  to  the  intertie  lines,  the  com- 
miTtee"  approves  the  existing  policy  of  the 
SpaTtment  to  the  effect  that  It  will  not 
i^ter  into  contracts  which  call  for  wheeling 
rharses  greater  than  Federal  costs  for  such 
^rv-ce  or  which  do  not  provide  to  the  De- 
oar'ment  wheeling  capacity  in  the  lines  to 
meet  its  full  requirements.  It  is  the  desire 
of  the  committee  that  all  such  contracts  be 
made  public  and  be  transmitted  to  the  Sen- 
ate not  less  than  60  days  before  their  effec- 
tive dates. 

It  may  be  recalled  that  the  other  eve- 
ning. In  a  major  speech  I  made  on  the 
intertie  Issue,  I  said  that  in  the  absence 
of  protection  such  as  this.  I  would  in 
January  Introduce  a  bill  to  guarantee 
public  review.  So  long  as  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior  complies  with  these 
instructions  of  the  Committee  on  Ap- 
propriations, such  legislation  may  not  be 
neces.saiT.  although  it  may  be  safer  to 
have  It  passed.  This  recognition  by  the 
coimnittee  of  the  exceedingly  important 
principle  that  matters  affecting  the  pub- 
lic shall  be  open  for  public  inspection  and 
congressional  review,  reflects  the  excel- 
lent .iudgment  of  the  committee  and  la 
a  hallmark  of  sound  legislation. 

As  an  Oregonian.  I  am  deeply  appre- 
ciative of  the  consideration  which  has 
been  accorded  to  Oregon  projects  by  the 
committee.  I  particularly  wish  to  ex- 
press my  appreciation  to  the  committee 
for  having  increased  the  40-foot  channel 
on  the  Columbia  and  lower  Willamette 
Rivers  amount  by  $500,000  over  the  budg- 
et estimates,  and  for  having  included 
under  the  flood  control  and  power  proj- 
ects the  $130,000  for  planning  for  the 
Elk  Creek  Reservoir.  This,  together  with 
the  $150,000  allocated  for  plarming  on 
the  Applegate  Reservoir,  will  enable  work 
to  be  started  on  these  vitally  needed 
improvements. 

Senate  approval  of  $47,175,000  for  start 
of  construction  on  Pacific  Northwest- 
Southwest  transmission  interties  by  the 
Bureau  of  Reclamation  and  the  Bonne- 
ville Power  Administration  is  of  far- 
reachinfi  sipnlficance  for  Oregon's  fu- 
ture economic  development. 

I  am  particularly  pleased  that  the 
committee  has  included  provisions  for 
all -Federal  ownership  of  two  transmis- 
sion lines,  protection  of  public  preference 
customers,  and  congressional  review  of 
wheeling  agreements  with  private  power 
companies  in  conformance  with  the  rec- 
ommendations to  the  Appropriations 
Committee  of  the  Oregon  Senators, 

Interties  will  permit  marketing  of 
about  $20  million  of  surplus  power  from 
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the  Bonneville  system  now  wasting  to  the 
sea,  thus  helping  to  stabUze  our  region's 
postage-stamp  power  rate.  The  trans- 
mission system  will  give  the  West  world 
leadership  In  development  of  direct  cur- 
rent transmission  technology,  and  assure 
the  joining  together  of  Federal  generat- 
ing facilities  with  federally  owned  lines. 
The  reiwrt  in  this  respect  will  be  of 
great  service  to  the  entire  West,  includ- 
ing not  only  my  State,  but  an  area  as 
far  east  as  Montana. 

1  want  the  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions to  know  that  I  sincerely  appreciate 
the  assistance  they  have  been  to  the  West 
In  connection  with  the  sound  projects 
that  have  been  approved  in  this  report. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
2  minutes  to  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  Kansas. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  Mr.  President,  earlier 
this  afternoon,  I  expressed  appreciation 
to  the  chairman  of  the  subcommittee 
that  handled  this  appropriation,  to  the 
ranking  minority  member  of  the  sub- 
committee, the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Nebraska  [Mr.  Hruska],  and  to  the 
chairman  of  the  subcommittee  dealing 
with  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation. 

1  also  extend  my  sincere  thanks  to  the 
staffs  of  both  committees  who  have  been 
so  helpful  In  Kansas  projects. 

Title  2  of  the  bill  contains  an  item  for 
the  Glen  Elder  Reservoir  of  $8,400,000, 
one  of  the  key  reservoirs  in  the  Missouri 
Basin  on  the  Kansas  River. 

The  construction  of  this  dam  will  re- 
sult in  the  need  for  the  building  of  sub- 
stantial dikes  around  the  city  of  Downs, 
Kans. 

This  is  a  problem  which  has  caused  me 
great  concern.  On  several  occasions,  I 
have  consulted  Commissioner  Floyd  E. 
Domlny,  of  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation, 
and  the  Kansas  City  district  of  the  office 
of  the  Corps  of  Engineers.  Those 
agencies  have  been  most  cooperative  In 
making  further  studies  In  regard  to  a 
relocation  of  the  dam. 

I  called  this  matter  to  the  attention 
of  the  committee,  and  have  on  several 
occasions  visited  with  members  of  the 
committee,  urging  that  every  considera- 
tion be  given  to  the  problem  that  faces 
this  particular  community,  which  is  so 
vitally  affected, 

I  am  advised  by  all  concerned  in  the 
agencies,  and  by  Members  of  Congress. 
that  this  project  Is  so  far  along  that  no 
delaying  action  should  be  taken  at  this 
time. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Nebraska  yield? 

The     PRESIDING     OFFICER.    How 
much  time  does  the  Senator  desire? 
Mr.  HRUSKA.    Mr.  President,  I  yield 

2  minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Ken- 
tucky. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Kentucky  is  recognized  for 

2  minutes. 
Mr.  COOPER.    Earlier  this  year,  after 

the  disastrous  floods  in  the  Ohio  River 
valley,  my  colleague  and  I  introduced  a 
resolution  asking  the  Corps  of  Engineers 
to  reexamine  certain  proposed  flood  pro- 
tection faclUtles  for  communities  along 
the  Ohio  River  and  tributaries  of  the 
Ohio— facilities  proposed  for  areas 
around  towns  such  as  Bellevue,  Dayton, 


Ludlow,  and  Bromley,  among  others. 
On  the  Licking  River,  which  flows  Into 
the  Ohio,  they  found  an  authorized  res- 
ervoir project  of  Falmouth,  Ky.,  which 
had  been  placed  on  a  deferred  status 
several  years  ago.  The  Corps  of  Engi- 
neers provided  funds  and  has  been  mak- 
ing a  study,  because  It  Is  very  Important 
to  try  to  provide  flood  protection  for 
Falmouth.  I  know  this,  because  I  asked 
about  It  on  several  occasions,  most  re- 
cently at  the  final  meeting  of  the  Ap- 
propriations Committee  the  day  before 
yesterday,  on  Wednesday  of  this  week. 
The  Corps  of  Engineers  had  not  reported 
to  the  committee.  The  Bureau  of  the 
Budget  had  recommended  no  funds.  Let 
me  ask,  has  that  situation  changed? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  There  has  been  no 
change  in  the  classification  of  the  Fal- 
mouth project,  but  the  study  is  being 
pursued  in  connection  with  the  study 
being  made  of  the  Licking  River,  as  I 
recall.  I  hope  this  report  will  be  sub- 
mitted soon,  so  that  we  can  consider  the 
Falmouth  project  next  year. 

Mr.  COOPER.  If  the  Corps  of  En- 
gineers does  report  favorably,  which  I 
anticipate  it  will,  can  this  matter  be 
considered  in  its  proper  order? 
Mr.  ELLENDER.  Certainly. 
I  wish  to  emphasize  that  the  study 
of  the  economic  feasibility  of  this  proj- 
ect is  being  made  in  connection  with  a 
study  of  the  Licking  River  area. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Do  I  correctly  under- 
stand that  it  is  the  practice  of  the  com- 
mittee, under  the  leadership  of  its  chair- 
man, not  to  appropriate  funds  until  the 
Corps  of  Engineers  has  made  a  recom- 
mendation to  the  committee? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  The  Senator  is 
correct. 

Mr.  COOPER.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
I  also  want  to  thank  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Louisiana  for  his  very  fair 
and  courteous  and  just  treatment  of  all 
the  projects  In  Kentucky.  His  atten- 
tion and  his  efforts  through  the  years 
have  been  of  great  help  to  our  Nation, 
not  only  in  my  own  State  but  throughout 
the  United  States,  and  I  again  thank 
him  for  his  work. 
Mr.    ELLENDER.    Mr.    President.    I 

yield  myself  5  minutes.     

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Louisiana  Is  recognized  for 
5  minutes. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  as  I 
stated  In  my  original  statement,  I  op- 
posed two  projects  under  titles  II  and 
IV  dealing  with  the  Pacific  Northwest- 
Pacific  Southwest  intertie  and  another 
In  title  IV  dealing  with  the  TVA. 

The  President  sent  recommendations 
to  the  Congress  Increasing  the  budget 
by  $45.5  million  for  the  Intertie  which 
we  have  heard  about  from  the  Senator 
from  Oregon  [Mr.  Morse]  .  This  intertie 
has  been  studied  for  some  time. 

The  argument  advanced  for  the  Inter- 
tie Is  that  a  large  amount  of  power  Is 
going  to  waste  and  that  the  Intertie 
would  be  beneficial  In  that  this  surplus 
or  dump  power  could  be  sold  In  the 
Southwest,  thereby  furnishing  funds  to 
enable  the  Bonneville  Power  Authority 
to  be  able  to  discharge  its  financial  obli- 
gations. 
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For  the  past  2  or  3  years,  the  Bonne- 
ville Power  Administration  has  not  taken 
in  sufficient  funds  to  meet  all  of  its  ob- 
ligations. 

Notwithstanding  that  fact,  money  is 
provided  In  the  bin  to  start  construction 
of  one  of  the  last  two  dams  on  the  Snake 
River,  a  tributary  of  the  great  Columbia 
River. 

It  seems  to  me  that  this  proposed  in- 
tertie  should  be  receiving  more  study. 
particularly  In  view  of  the  fact  that  un- 
der the  treaty  we  entered  into  with  Can- 
ada in  January  of  1961  and  ratified  by 
Canada  a  few  months  ago.  we  have  obli- 
gated ourselves  to  purchase  from  Can- 
ada— and  when  I  say  "we."  I  do  not 
mean  the  Government,  I  mean  some  of 
the  people  as  well  as  corporations  in  the 
United  States — for  30  years  in  advance, 
the  electricity  to  which  Canada  will  be 
entitled  after  the  completion  of  the  con- 
struction of  three  projects  m  Canada. 

The  bonds.  I  understand,  for  payment 
to  Canada,  have  not  yet  been  sold,  but 
they  will  be  offered  on  the  market  some 
time  soon,  since  the  funds  must  be  avail- 
able by  October  1.  1964,  or  the  Canadian 
ratification  is  void. 

In  accordance  with  agreement  reached 
between  United  States  and  Canadian 
representatives  on  January  22.  1964.  the 
United  States  agreed  to  use  its  best  ef- 
forts to  arrange  for  the  sale  in  the 
United  States,  for  a  30-year  period,  of 
the  share  of  the  downstream  power  bene- 
fits to  which  Canada  would  be  entitled 
under  the  Columbia  River  treaty.  Ini- 
tially this  share  would  amount  to  about 
1.400,000  kilowatts  of  dependable  capac- 
ity and  about  4  billion  kilowatt-hours  of 
energy.  At  the  end  of  30  years  these 
benefits  will  have  declined  to  about  330.- 
000  kilowatts  dependable  capacity  and 
about  2  billion  kilowatt-hours. 

That  is  a  gresit  amount  of  electricity. 
It  seems  to  me  that  study  should  have 
been  made  as  to  what  will  be  done  with 
the  extra  electricity. 

The  terms  specified  for  the  sale  of 
Canadian  entitlement  provide  that  Can- 
ada win  receive  a  net  $254,400,000  in  US. 
funds  on  October  1.  1964 

That  is  one  part  of  the  Canadian  res- 
ervation which  I  did  not  like 

This  lump  sum  was  computed  on  the 
basis  of  $5.50  per  kilowatt  year  for  peak- 
ing capacity  plus  2.7  mills  per  kilowatt- 
hour  for  energy,  applied  to  the  esUmated 
Canadian  share  over  the  30-year  period 
after  initial  operation  of  each  project. 
This  is  equivalent  to  3.75  mills  per  kilo- 
watt-hour at  60-percent  load  factor. 
As  Senators  know,  it  has  been  decided 
that  the  U.S.  Government  will  pay  to 
Canada  $64.4  million  in  flood  control 
benefits  which  will  inure  to  us  if.  as.  and 
when  Canada  builds  these  three  projects. 
Canada  will  build  the  Arrow  Lakes, 
IXmcan  Lake,  and  Mica  storage  dams  in 
Canada  at  Canadian  expense.  These 
projects  will  provide  15 '2  million  acre- 
feet  of  usable  storage  Canada  will  also 
give  permission  for  the  United  States  to 
build  the  Llbby  project  and  will  provide 
the  reservoir  area  located  in  Canada  at 
its  own  expense.  But  it  is  a  strange 
thing  that  the  total  cost  of  these  three 
dams  happens  almost  to  agree  with  the 
$254.4  million  that  Canada  demands  of 
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us.    That  will  have  to  be  paid  to  Canada 
on  or  before  October  1  of  this  year 

If  that  sum  is  added  to  the  flood  bene- 
fits that  we  are  to  receive,  if.  as,  and 
when  these  three  dams  are  constructed — 
and  that  amounts  to  $64  4  million — 
those  two  figures  added  together  will  be 
far  m  excess  of  $300  million  It  is  about 
$15  million  less  than  Uie  entire  cost  of 
constructing  the  three  dams.  It  is  my 
belief  that  this  is  another  classic  ex- 
ample of  how  soft  k'ood  old  Uncle  Sam  is. 

us      RESPONsrElLITY    UNDER    THE    TREATY 

The  dams  which  Canada  will  build 
will  provide  power  and  flood  control 
benefits  in  the  United  States  Under  the 
treaty.  Canada  is  entitled  to  one-half  of 
the  power  gain  re.sultin^'  from  the  treaty 
at  plants  in  the  Unite<l  States  It  is  this 
entitlement  for  which  arrangements  are 
being  made  for  .sale  in  the  United  States 
at  a  price  of  $254.4  million.  For  the  u.se 
of  the  storage  for  fl(X)d  control,  the 
United  States  is  to  pay  Canada  $64.4  mil- 
lion I  a  portion  to  be  paid  upon  comple- 
tion of  each  storage  project  1  as  the  esti- 
mated worth  of  one-half  of  the  flood 
control  benefits  that  the  Canadian  stor- 
age provides  American  property. 

There  may  be  occasions  when  addi- 
tional flood  control  storage  is  desired.  In 
which  case  there  may  be  an  additional 
payment  amounting  to  $7  5  million. 

It  goes  without  saying  that  the  quarter 
of  a  billion  dollars  will  have  to  be  paid  by 
the  people  of  this  country-,  in  that  It  will 
have  to  be  absorbed  somehow  by  the 
power  users  through  the  corporations  or 
the  persons  who  will  float  this  huge 
bond  Issue. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
time  of  the  Senator  has  expired 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr  President,  may 
I  be  allowed  to  continue  for  2  additional 
minutes? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  All  the 
time  of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  STENNIS  Mr  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  con.sent  that  the  Senator 
may  be  permitted  to  continue  for  5  ad- 
ditional minutes 

Mr  CARLSON.  Mr.  Pre.sldent,  how 
much  time  does  the  minority  have  re- 
maining? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Sev- 

enteen minutes 

Mr.  CARLSON.  I  yield  5  additional 
minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  ELLENDER  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  In 
the  Record  certain  data  in  connection 
with  this  proposal  between  the  United 
States  and  Canada. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  data 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Canadian  Obligations  Under  Columbia 
River  Treaty 

President  Elsenhower's  letter  of  Jan>iary 
17.  1961.  transmitting  the  treaty  to  the  Sen- 
ate pointed  out  that  the  treaty  envl.sages 
the  construction  In  the  Columbia  River 
Basin  In  Canada,  within  a  period  of  9  years. 
of  reservoirs  providing  lf>  5  million  acre-feet 
i)f  storage  TTiat  communication  point*  out 
that  the  Initial  power  benefits  realizable  In 
the  United  States  from  Canadian  storage 
under  the  treaty  are  comparable  to  another 
Grand  Coulee  Dam- the  toUl  Initial  result 
is  a  gi^ln  to  the  United  States  of  over  1,686.- 
000  kilowatts  of  low-coet  prime  power   (In- 


cluding    the     544.000-kllowatt     install.ti 
which  we  c.uld  make  at  Llbby i.       ~*'""«M» 

A   current   evaluation   of   the   toUi  nn- 
galn  resulting   from  the  Treaty  shows  oT.T 
HI   rounded   figures,    the   United   States  a  ^ 
Canada  will  each  gain  Initially  about  1  inn 
uoo    ktlowatt.s    of    dependable    capacltv'^ 
about    4    billion    kilowatt-hours    of    annTi 
energy      These  gains   will   decrease  in  tlm. 
amounting  to  about  330,000  kilowatts  of  d. 
pendable    capacity    and    2    bllMon    kllowau 
hours  of  annual  energy  for  each  countnr  I'* 
the    end    of    30    years       The    Canadian  eain 
however,  will   be  sold  to  a  purchaser  In  mT." 
United  States  for  a  30-year  period  for  a  nrlr. 
of  $254  4  million  as  of  October   1.  1964 

The  .Senate  committee  report  on  th» 
treaty  points  out  that  the  Canadians  are  ta 
construct  projects  at  Mica  Creek,  at  Arrow 
I.ake.s  and  on  one  or  more  tribut.irles  of 
'he  Kootenai  River  ne.-ir  Duncan  Lake  Brit 
Ish  Columbia,  at  an  estimated  cost  of  1345 
million.  The  additional  .storage  will  more 
than  double  that  presently  available  for 
regulation  of  the  flows  of  the  main  stem  nf 
the  Columbia  River 

For  flood  control.  »he  plan  provides  for  7- 
100.000  acre-feet  In  Arrow  Lakes:  1270000 
acre-feet  In  the  Duncan  Lake  area  and 
80.000  acre-feet  near  Mica  Creek  The  total 
.storage  capacity  of  8  450.000  acre-feet  for 
flood  control  has  been  evaluated  :\s  having 
an  annual  benefit  of  $5,700,000  The  treaty 
provides  for  payment  on  account  of  this 
storage  of  lump  sums  aggregating  $64  400- 
000  bu.sed  on  capitalization  of  one-half  of 
the  annual  flrmd  control  benefits  at  an  In- 
tere.st  rate  of  3''^  percent 

The  treaty,  therefore,  presently  contem- 
plates  that  the  United  States  win  make 
payments  to  the  Canadians  totaling  MI88 
million,  of  which  $254  4  million  Is  for  the  Ca- 
nadlan  power  entitlement  within  the  United 
States  for  a  period  of  30  years,  and  $64  4 
million  Is  for  flo<xl  control  benefits  in  the 
United  States  resulting  from  Canadian  stor- 
age 

A  more  recent  estimate  of  the  cost  to  Can- 
ada, baaed  on  Information  received  In  Sep- 
tember  of  1962,  Indicates  that  the  cost  to 
Canada  of  work  required  under  the  treaty 
win  amount  to  $402,500,000,  Canadian  dol- 
lars, or  $374,400,000,  US,  dollars.  This  In- 
cluded reservoir  costs  for  the  Llbby  project 
but  did  not  Include  generating  machinery 
at  Mica  (The  coat  of  construction  to  Can- 
ada was  not  the  basis  upon  which  the  United 
States  agreed  to  undertake  to  arrange  for 
the  sale  of  Canada's  downstream  power  en- 
titlement at  a  price  of  $254  4  million  n.8 
dollars  ) 

Under  date  of  July  13,  1964,  the  New  York 
Times  carried  a  news  Item  Indicating  that 
British  Columbia's  Premier  Bennett  was  pro- 
posing a  study  of  the  Columbia.  Peace. 
Frazlcr,  and  Yukon  Rivers  That  article  In- 
dicated that  this  proposal  of  the  Premier  of 
British  Columbia  could  cloud  the  Issue  of 
ratification  and  the  Implemenutlon  of  the 
Columbia  River  Treaty  The  International 
Joint  Commission  ha«  Informed  me  that  they 
expect  there  will  be  no  delay  in  the  exchange 
of  ratifications  If  the  United  States  provides 
the  lump-sum  payment  for  the  Canadian 
entitlements 

Source  of  funds  for  purchase  of  Canadian 
entitlement: 

In  accordance  with  plans  now  underway, 
the  purchase  price  will  be  paid  In  Its  entirety 
by  the  Columbia  River  Power  Exchange,  a 
non-profit  organization  Incorporated  In  the 
State  of  Washington  The  Federal  Govern- 
ment win  not  contribute  any  of  the  $254.4 
million. 

STATUS  or  BONDS 

The  bonds  have  not  yet  been  offered  for 
sale.  It  Is  understood,  however,  that  discus- 
sion with  financial  advisers,  etc  ,  are  now  In 
process  looking  toward  the  sale  of  the  bonds 
prior  to  October  1,  1964, 
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«»r  rates    The  Bonneville  Power  they  paid  out  each  dam  on  a  separate  50-year 

Pf**"*  ^In  ifi  currently  marketing  power  schedule.     They    have    now    substituted    a 

A<W»"^*"^r  kilowatt  at  100-percent  load  system- wide  payout  schedule  whereby  they 

»t  3  oUlU  per  »■       j^j^^g  Qj  energy  are  sold  pay  out  all  of  the  dams  within  50  years  after 


which  works  out 


by    classes:    During 


if W-percent  load  factor 

oHncloal    purchasers    bj 
JTvS^  1963.  the  principal  purchasers  of 
Seville  power  were:  ^^^^^^ 

pubUclv  owned   utUltles 43.7 

E"S»^':^"uum-;:::::::::::  ! : 

Sleral  agencies 9-3 

^„   industries ^  * 


Total - 


100 


-hPir  average  load  factor  Is  67.5  percent. 
wh^h  constitutes   a  rate  of  2.83  mills   per 

kilowatt.  

?^anc  Northwest-Pacific    Sottthwest 
Inter  TIE 

Last  vear.  in  the  conference  report  on  the 
public  Works  appropriations  bill  for  fiscal 
1964  the  conferees  on  the  part  of  the 
^ise  agreed  to  the  Senate  report  language 
S  respect  to  this  Intertle.  In  effect.  $7 
million  w:is  appropriated  for  acquisition  of 
itnds  and  for  the  acquisition  and  Installa- 
tion of  equipment,  and  $1,600,000  for  pre- 
'imnarj-  engineering  to  Initiate  construction 
of  two  extra-hlgh-voltage  transmission  lines 
for  the  interconnection  of  the  Bonneville 
Power  Administration  system  with  the  Cen- 
tral Valley  project  power  system.  The  con- 
'erecfi  directed  that  construction  of  these 
ines  not  begin  until  there  had  been  enacted 
into  law  S.  1007.  or  similar  legislation,  guar- 
anteeing electric  consumers  In  the  Pacific 
Northwest  first  call  on  the  electric  energy 
generated  at  Federal  hydroelectric  plants  In 
that  region.  Senate  bill  S.  1007  Is  still  dead- 
locked and  presently  Is  In  the  House  Rules 
Committee  awaiting  a  rule  on  the  appoint- 
ment on  new  conferees. 

The  conference  report  also  required  that 
construction  shall  not  begin  unless  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior  finds,  after  good  faith 
negotiations  with  utilities  and  other  entitles 
interested  in  constructing  any  portion  of  the 
lines  Involved,  that  their  proposals  wHl  not 
result  in  benefits  to  the  national  Interest  at 
least  equal  to  those  to  be  derived  from  Fed- 
eral construction. 

The  House  committee  report  on  S.  1007 
rtates  that  the  Pacific  Northwest  presently 
has,  and  will  continue  to  have  for  some  time. 
surplus  hydro-electric  capacity  and  energy 
during  some  months  of  the  year  which  could 
help  to  meet  peakloads  in  the  Pacific  South- 
west and  conserve  fuel  which  would  other- 
wise be  used  for  steam  electric  generation. 
Also,  In  the  years  to  come,  offpeak  steam 
generation  In  the  Pacific  Southwest  could  be 
utilized  to  firm  up  the  hydro-electric  capac- 
ity of  the  Pacific  Northwest  and  convert  what 
would  otherwise  be  secondary  power  to  firm 
power  In  addition,  the  diversity  of  loads 
would  permit  a  large  savings  In  steamplant 
Investment  In  each  region.  These  benefits. 
and  others,  make  an  interconnection  be- 
tween the  power  systems  of  the  Pacific 
Northwest  and  the  Pacific  Southwest  highly 
desirable  from  the  standpoint  of  both 
regions. 

The  most  Impelling  reason  that  the  Pacific 
Northwest  desires  early  construction  of  an 
intertle  with  the  Southwest  Is  their  current 
operating  deficit.  In  this  connection.  Mr. 
Luce  testified  that  the  Bonneville  Power 
Administration  operated  at  an  annual  loes  of 
15  5  million  In  fiscal  year  1963  compared  to 
a  loss  of  $17.7  million  In  fiscal  year  1962. 

The  apparent  Improvement  in  their  finan- 
cial position  Is  the  result  of  several  actions 
that  the  Bonneville  Power  Administration 
bas  taken  That  agency,  during  the  past 
year  revised  their  payout  schedule.  Previ- 
ously, they  were  on  a  system  under  which 


the  last  major  addition  to  the  system.  (This 
would  mean  an  amortization  period  of  at 
least  80  to  100  years  for  some  of  the  dams.) 
They  also  used  revised  cost  allocations  which 
reduced  the  amount  chargeable  to  power  for 
the  Grand  Coulee,  the  Dalles,  and  McNary 
Dams.  In  addition,  they  Increased  the  amor- 
tization period  for  their  transmission  lines 
from  35  to  40  years. 

Mr.  Luce  further  testified  that  the  Bonne- 
ville Power  Administration  reviewed  their 
rate  schedule  and  in  November  of  1963  cir- 
culated among  their  customers  a  proposed 
new  rate  which  would  have  increased  the 
firm  power  rate  about  81/2  percent  and  added 
some  $6.5  million  to  their  revenue.  The  Ad- 
ministrator then  testified  In  the  House  that 
the  customers'  reaction  to  this  proposed  rate 
Increase  was  generally  one  of  opposition,  and 
that  the  Governors  and  Members  of  Congress 
from  the  Pacific  Northwest  asked  that  the 
rate  increase  be  postponed  for  another  year 
since  so  much  of  their  financial  future  de- 
pends upon  what  happens  to  the  proposed 
California  Intertle  program.  In  response  to 
questions  from  members  of  the  House  com- 
mittee. Mr.  Luce  testified  that  even  with  the 
Increased  rates  which  were  proposed,  they 
would  still  be  the  lowest  cost  power  produc- 
ing agency  In  the  Nation. 

Another  factor  affecting  the  desirability 
of  such  an  Intertle  Is  the  imminent  exchange 
of  ratifications  between  the  United  States 
and  Canada  with  respect  to  the  Canadian 
Water  Treaty.  During  the  House  hearings. 
Mr.  Luce  testified  that  the  Canadian  Parlia- 
ment ratified  the  treaty  upon  the  condition 
that  the  United  States  find  a  purchaser  for 
Canada's  share  of  the  power  In  the  United 
States  for  a  period  of  30  years,  and  that 
the  purchaser  be  willing  to  pay  for  this  power 
In  advance  for  the  full  30-year  period. 
The  amount  of  money  Involved  Is  $254,400,- 
000  and.  under  the  terms  of  the  Canadian 
ratification,  that  money  must  be  available 
by  October  1,  1964.  or  the  Canadian  ratifica- 
tion does  not  hold.  Since  there  Is  no  Intertle, 
the  Bonneville  Power  Administration  must 
look  to  the  Pacific  Northwest  for  those  pur- 
chasers. The  Pacific  Northwest  will  need 
this  Canadian  power  beginning  about  1973 
to  1975;  whereas,  the  Canadian  power  be- 
comes available  In  1968  and  It  will  be  surplus 
to  the  needs  of  the  Pacific  Northwest  between 
1968  and  approximately  1975. 

Pursuant  to  the  Instructions  continued  In 
the  conference  report  last  year,  negotiations 
were  carried  out  between  representatives  of 
the  Department  of  the  Interior  and  the  pri- 
vate power  comp>anles.  The  Department  of 
the  Interior  provided  the  private  power  com- 
panies with  criteria  for  their  use  In  the 
preparation  of  written  proposals  to  be  sub- 
mitted to  the  Department  of  the  Interior 
by  April  17.  1964.  No  funds  for  the  con- 
struction of  the  Intertle  were  requested  In 
the  1966  budget.  It  was  contemplated  that 
after  the  proposals  of  the  private  power  com- 
panies were  submitted,  analyzed,  and  such 
further  negotiations  as  seemed  necessary 
concluded,  the  Secretary  would  submit  a 
report  to  the  Congress  for  its  review  of  his 
recommended  Intertle  system. 

During  the  House  hearings  on  the  1965 
bill,  Mr.  Luce  testified  that  In  the  event 
that  the  recommendations  were  to  Include 
the  construction  of  lines  In  the  Bonneville 
marketing  area  by  the  Bonneville  Power  Ad- 
ministration, they  would  require  about  831,- 
700.000  In  fiscal  year  1965  (present  estimate 
Is  $42  million).  Of  this  amount,  he  stated 
that  113,100,000  would  be  for  a  500,000-volt 
alternating-current  line  and  $18,600,000  for 
a  direct-current  line  extending  from  the 
Dalles  Dam  to  the  Nevada-California  line. 
It  could  be  assumed,  therefore,  that  prompt- 
ly upon  cubmlsslon  of  a  report  recommend- 


ing the  construction  of  any  Federal  lines, 
there  would  be  a  supplemental  estimate  to 
cover  the  cost  of  this  work  submitted  by 
the  President. 

On  June  24.  Secretary  Udall  submitted  his 
report  to  the  chairmen  of  the  House  and 
Senate  Appropriations  Committees.  That 
report  proposes  that  four  extra-hlgh-voltage 
transmission  lines  be  constructed  by  a  com- 
bination of  Federal,  public,  and  private  en- 
titles at  a  total  cost  of  about  $700  million, 
of  which  about  40  percent  would  be  Federal. 
Immediately  following  the  submission  of 
that  report,  public  hearings  were  scheduled 
for  July  1  and  2  at  the  Urgent  request  of 
Governor  Brown  and  at  the  suggestion  of 
President  Johnson. 

At  those  hearings,  the  administration  wit- 
nesses In  support  of  the  proposal  testified 
that  the  effect  of  the  Interchange  plan  on  the 
power  system  of  the  Pacific  Northwest  will  be 
to  provide  the  equivalent  of  a  net  Increase 
of  700,000  kilowatts  of  firm  power.  However, 
even  with  all  of  the  advantages  of  this  inter- 
connection of  the  hydroelectric  projects  in 
the  Northwest  into  the  big  steamplants  in 
the  Southwest,  Mr.  Luce  told  the  Senate 
committee  there  will  come  a  time  in  the  mld- 
1970's  when  even  with  all  the  dams  devel- 
oped, the  utilities  in  the  Northwest,  public 
and  private,  are  going  to  have  to  add  steam- 
plants. 

In  discussing  the  urgency  for  the  initiation 
of  these  Interconnections.  BPA  testified  that 
If  there  is  a  delay  in  construction  of  these 
lines,  there  will  be  a  substantial  Increase  In 
the  Bonneville  rate  next  year.  The  public 
power  customers  of  the  Bureau  of  Reclama- 
tion and  the  Central  Valley  project  will  have 
to  have  nearly  one-half  of  their  powerload 
withdrawn  at  an  early  date  when  the  Bureau 
of  Reclamation  will  require  substantial 
blocks  of  power  for  pumping  in  connection 
with  the  San  Luis  project. 

The  proposed  plan  will  permit  all  of  Can- 
ada's share  of  treaty  power  to  be  marketed  in 
California  during  the  early  years  when  it  Is 
surplus  to  the  Northwest's  needs.  It  thus 
will  help  the  United  States  meet  its  obliga- 
tions under  the  treaty  to  purchase  on  a  pre- 
paid basis  Canada's  share  of  treaty  power. 
Of  the  total  transmission  capacity  of  4,400,- 
000  kilowatts,  about  60  percent  thereof  would 
be  assured  for  preference  customers  in  the 
Pacific  Southwest  under  Federal  law.  These 
customers  would  have  direct  access  to  North- 
west and  Canadian  power  and  complete  use 
of  this  transmission  capacity  to  make  ad- 
vantageous exchanges  with  Northwest  public 
and  private  utilities. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  the 
second  objection  I  have  to  the  bill  re- 
lates to  the  TVA.  All  of  us  are  in  favor 
of  TVA.  It  is  a  good  institution.  I  was 
happy  to  assist  all  I  could  in  developing 
that  great  Authority.  All  of  us  know 
that  the  TVA  has  done  a  wonderful  job 
in  Tennessee,  Kentucky,  and  in  fact  in 
the  whole  area  where  it  is  located.  I 
personally  voted  for  the  construction  of 
the  necessary  steamplants  in  order  to 
firm  the  electricity  that  was  produced 
from  falling  water.  But,  after  that 
point  was  reached,  I  voted  against  any 
further  authorization  of  moneys  in  order 
to  build  steamplants  in  that  area. 

Today,  I  am  unhappy  to  say  that  more 
than  73  percent  of  all  the  electricity  that 
is  produced  by  the  Tennessee  Valley 
Authority  comes  from  steam,  and  not 
falling  water.  There  is  a  reason  for  that. 
The  Atomic  Energy  Commission  took  a 
good  deal  of  that  power.  At  the  time 
this  burden  was  placed  on  the  TVA,  I 
thought  it  would  be  wise  that  the  atomic 
energy  plant  should  construct  this  facil- 
ity.   But  no  attention  was  paid  to  that 
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suggestion.  We  preceded  to  spend  a 
great  deal  of  tax  money  in  order  to  con- 
struct a  number  of  steamplants  that 
are  now  being  operated  by  the  Tennessee 
Valley  Authority  Of  course,  all  of  that 
is  water  under  the  bridge.  There  is 
nothing  that  we  can  do  about  it. 

The  TVA  Is  now  trying  to  enter  into  a 
new  sphere.  Under  the  law,  as  I  under- 
stand It.  the  TVA  has  the  authority  t« 
provide  for  studies  in  reforestation,  stud- 
ies as  to  the  best  use  of  fertilizer,  and 
things  of  that  kind.  It  has  authority 
to  make  plans  useful  to  the  Congress  and 
the  States  for  the  development  of  the 
TVA  area,  and  to  conduct  demonstra- 
tions necessary  and  suitable  to  the  mak- 
ing of  such  plans.  The  law  provides  for 
submission  to  Congress  of  such  legisla- 
tion as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out 
such  plans. 

We  have  provided  in  the  bill  approxi- 
mately $50  million  for  the  purposes  of 
this  agency.  But  the  T\'A  proposes  to 
use  part  of  these  funds  in  embarking  on 
a  new  program  that  involves  the  pur- 
chase of  land  for  the  purpose  of  develop- 
ing a  national  recreation  area  In  my 
opinion  the  TVA  today  owns  more  land 
than  Is  necessary  for  it  to  carry  on  the 
projects  that  it  Is  authorized  under  the 
law  to  carry  on.  In  spite  of  this,  the 
TVA  plans  to  use  S5  million  of  the  funds 
provided  by  this  bill  to  add  to  the  S4 
million  that  was  used  by  it  last  year  to 
purchase  land  for  the  proposed  recrea- 
tion area.  They  propose  to  purchase 
more  than  100.000  acres  for  this  purpose, 
and,  in  addition,  to  acquire  additional 
land  from  other  Crovemment  agencies 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
time  of  the  Senator  has  once  again  ex- 
pired. 

Mr.  FT  .LENDER  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  be 
granted  an  additional  2  minutes 

Mr,  HRUSKA.  Mr  President,  how 
much  time  do  we  have  remaining'' 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Twelve 
minutes. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  I  yield  5  minutes  to 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana 

Mr.  ELLENDER  As  I  pointed  out  in 
the  subcommittee,  as  well  as  the  full 
committee,  as  I  read  the  law,  and  as  the 
attorney  for  the  Committee  on  Agricul- 
ture and  Forestry  indicated  to  me  in  an 
opinion  which  I  will  ask  to  have  placed 
in  the  Record  at  the  end  of  my  remarks, 
it  would  appear  that  the  TVA  is  ?oing 
beyond  its  authority  in  purchasing  land 
for  recreation. 

The  TVA  has  under  its  control  around 
80,000  acres  of  land  in  this  area  that 
it  can  devote  for  experimental  purposes, 
if  it  so  desires.  But-  what  I  have  objected 
to.  and  what  I  am  objecting  to  now  is 
for  the  TVA  to  proceed  to  buy  100.000 
acres  and  develop  that  Into  a  park 

It  seems  to  me  that  If  a  park  is  neces- 
sary, the  project  should  be  turned  over 
to  the  Park  Service  The  land  pur- 
chases and  the  development  should  be 
made  by  the  Park  Service  instead  of  the 
TVA.  I  have  .^een  no  suggestion  any- 
where that  the  TVA  knows  more  about 
park  management  than  does  the  Park 
Service,  and  can  "demorwtrate"  to  the 
Park  Service  how  to  run  a  park  The 
park  Is  not  a  demonstration  necessary 


necessar 

stratlui 


and  suitable  to  any  plans  TVA  Is  making, 
but  is  the  end  product  of  plans  completed 
by  TVA  in  1961 

The  TVA  authorities  have  appeared 
before  u.s  They  lake  the  position  that 
this  100.000  acres,  can  be  purchased  for 
$12  million,  that  is  $120  an  acre  in  round 
figures  I  have  evidence  to  show  that 
in  the  area  where  It  is  desired  to  buy, 
some  of  that  land  has  sold  for  as  much  as 
$1,600  an  acre  I  do  not  believe  that  this 
land  can  hr  purchased  by  the  TVA  for 
anything  like  $120  an  acre. 

As  I  said,  we  have  already  appropri- 
ated $4  million.  There  is  $,5  million  in 
the  bill,  which  will  rnakt-  a  total  of  $9 
million      Under    the    program    we   shall      '*'^''  *''^^  manfu^ing  the  bill,    it  had  not  b^ 
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section  22     Section  22  therefore  prorliu, 
the  development  ot  plana,  while  m^**** 
requires    the    submission    of    leguutv*  * 
carry  them  out.  ^^  *« 

Section  22  further  authorizes  the  PtM 
dent  in  making  plans,  to  cooperate  w' 
.States  find  other  agencies,  and  to  mUS 
ry  studies,  experiments,  or  dea«* 
i.s.  fifi  follows:  "and  the  President  li 
further  authorized  In  making  said  ixnyjl 
and  plans  to  cooperate  with  the  States  u 
fected  thereby,  [or  subdivisions  or  a«Ju! 
of  such  States,  or  with  cooperative  or^h* 
organizations,  and  to  make  such  studies' 
perlmenLs.  or  demonstrations  as  msT  *hi 
necessary  and  suitable  to  that  end!" 

The  language  in  black  brackets  was  ad(J«d 
by  an  amendment  offered  by  Senator  Nomi 


considered  by  the  committee,  but  was  one  of 
a  number  of  amendments  suggested  by  rv 
Morgan,  the  president  of  Antloch  Collen 
.Senator  Norrls  explained  the  amendment  u 

follows; 


need  to  appropriaU'  only  S3  million  more 
to  buy  al!  of  the  100.000  acres.  But  If 
we  continue  the  prosriun.  I  venture  to 
.say  that  it  will  not  cost  $12  million,  but 
will  cost  $20  million  or  perhaps  $25  mil- 
lion. __ 

It  Is  my  hope  that  when  this  subject     °"^  *'^°  """""^  ^^''"^  *^^  ^^^^-  ^  '>«'i°gneci 
comes  before  the  Senate  next  year,  we     '"^•'       '  '^  Congre.ssional  Record  afi^i* , 


"Tills    amendment,    which    he   suggeated 
appeals  to  me.  and  I  think  It  would  to  an?. 


shall  look  into  it  further;  and  if  a  park 
i.s  nece.s.sary  m  that  area,  that  the  prop- 
er authority  in  the  Government  will  be 
directed  to  handle  it,  rather  than  per- 
mitting the  TVA  to  embark  on  a  pro- 
gram that  It  was  not  authorized  to  un- 
df^rtake  under  tho  Tennes.see  Valley 
Authority  Act. 

Mr  President,  I  ask  urii^nimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  at  this  point  in 
the    Record   certain    data    that    I    have 


Record,  2634 
The  .amendment  was  therefore  regarded  b? 
Ixa  .sponsor  as  being  simply  a  necessary  tech- 
nical amendment  It  authorized  cooperation 
with  additional  agencies  In  the  making  o< 
plans,  and  It  authorized  such  studies,  expen- 
ments  and  demonstrations  as  were  neceeBin 
in  the  making  of  such  plans.  It  certain!? 
was  not  regarded  as  a  major  change  which 
would  authorize  the  carrying  out  of  pUm 
made  under  section  22  without  the  necessity 
of  submitting  legislation  as  required  by 
section  2:i 

While  the   1965  budget    (Appendix  p  878' 


fathered    with    respect    to    this    .subject.      "^"^  ^he  Senate  hearings  on  HR    11579,  thli 

Congress,    describes    the    Land    Between  the 

Lakes  development  a.s  "demonstration,"  and 
the  TVA  in  a  letter  of  July  18,  1963  to  Senator 
Morton  cited  section  22  as  the  basic  ay. 
thorlzatlon  for  this  "demonstration  In  re- 
.source  development",  we  question  whether 
It  Is  not  a  "demonstration  In  resource  At- 
velopment"  In  the  same  manner  that  the 
entire  T^'A  system  might  be  described  as  u 
experiment  or  "demonstration  In  resour:* 
development  "  We  do  not  believe  that  the 
Norrls  amendment  was  Intended  to  authorta 
extensive  developments  of  this  nature 

The  budget  describes  the  area  to  be 
covered  as  approximately  170.000  acres,  offer- 
ing the  Innumerable  recreational  advantages 
assixrlated  with  300  miles  of  cove-studded 
shoreline,  and  being  within  sun  rise -to-suniet 
driving  of  50  million  people  The  budget 
describes  It  further  as  a  wise  use  of  land 
which  will  serve  as  a  stimulus  to  the  economy 
of  the  surrounding  area  by  encouraging  ftir- 
ther  private  development  and  as  a  guide  to 
possible  public  development  of  other  aresi 
for  recreation  In  the  Tennessee  Valley  region 
and  the  Nation  Planned  recreation  facili- 
ties Include  campgrounds,  picnic  areas,  boat 
launching  ramps,  as.soclated  roads  and  park- 
ing sites,  and  areas  for  hiking,  fishing,  and 
game  management  The  preliminary  esti- 
mate for  total  capital  outlays  Is  »33  million 
The  hearings  (p  111  indicate  that  the  proj- 
ect contemplates  purchase  of  103,000  acres 
Neither  the  budget  nor  the  hearings  mention 
the  surveys  or  plans  being  made  by  the 
President  to  which  the  proposed  "demonstra- 
tion" Is  "necessary  and  suitable".  Rather, 
the  proposed  "demonstration"  Is  related  to 
the  rather  general  purposes  of  fostering 
"a  better  understanding  on  the  part  of  our 
pe<iple  and  of  coming  generations  of  their 
dependence  on  the  land",  the  project  being 
one  "of  national  Importance  and  national 
scope"     (Hearings  p.  7.) 

Section  23.  In  Its  entirety,  reads  as  fol- 
lows: 

"To  aid  further  the  proper  use,  conser- 
vation, and  development  of  the  natural 
resoiu-ces   of   the  Tennessee   River  draln»g« 


Included  in  this  material  are  statements 
concerning'  the  meth(xis  used  by  TVA  to 
acquire  private  property  for  tins  ques- 
tionable projtHTt.  I  do  not  know  that 
the  pwple  making  these  statements 
would  have  any  objection  to  having  thrir 
names  appear  in  them  Howfver,  I  have 
taken  the  liberty  of  dfletinj^  their  names 
and  identifying  information. 

There  beim;  no  objection,  the  data 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

Memorandt-m  for  .Sen,\tor  Ellender 
This  responds  to  your  request  for  our  views 
on    the    authority    of    the    Tennessee    Valley 
.Authority  to  develop  the  Land   Between  the 
Lakes  Recreation  Area. 

I.   CONCLUSIO.NS 

There  would  appear  to  be  a  subsuuitlal 
question  as  to  whether  such  development  Is 
.luthortzed  The  question  Is  a  factual  one 
If  the  development  Is,  In  fact,  simply  a 
siiicly  experiment,  or  demonstration  "ne<^es- 
s.iry  and  sult<ible"  to  the  making  of  plans 
useful  to  Congress  and  the  several  States 
under  section  22  of  the  Tennessee  Valley 
Authority  Act  of  1933,  It  would  appear  Ui  be 
authorlzetl  by  that  section  IX  however,  the 
recreation  area  Is,  In  fact,  an  end  objective 
in  itself,  not  related  to  the  making  of  plans 
useful  to  Congress  or  the  States,  or  not 
"necessary  and  suitable"  to  the  making  of 
such  plaris,  it  would  not  appear  to  be  au- 
thorized. 

II     THE    L.*W 

Section  22  of  the  Tennessee  Valley  Au- 
thority Act  of  1933,  16  LTS.C  831u,  author- 
izes the  President  to  make  surveys  find  pl.ins 
useful  U)  CongretiS  and  the  several  .SUites  In 
guiding  and  ctantroUlng  development  of  the 
TVA  area  for  the  purpose  of  fostering  Its 
physical,  economic,  i\nd  social  development 
Section  23  directs  the  President,  as  such 
surveys  and  plans  progress,  to  recommend 
to  Congress  such  legislation  as  he  deems 
prtjper  to  carry  out  the  general  purposes  of 
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and  of  such  adjoining  territory  as 
^'°K-  related  to  or  materially  affected  by 
■^/development  consequent  to  this  chap- 
"•  tZ\o  provide  for  the  general  welfare 
"^.^cmJns  of  said  areas,  the  President 
"^  fhnrized  bv  such  means  or  methods 
"  h",  mav  deem  proper  within  the  limits 
*;  anprprlatlons  made  therefor  by  Con- 
°^  t  to  make  such  surveys  of  and  general 
^^**^'  )r,r  said  Tennessee  basin  and  adjoln- 
■"""reStorv  RS  may  be  useful  to  the  C^n- 
'°*  and  to  the  several  States  In  guiding 
ff  controlling  the  extent,  sequence,  and 
*",,,'   of  development   that  may  be  equl- 

K,r  and  economically  advanced  through 
S  expenditure  of  public  funds,  or  through 

h!  guidance  or  control  of  public  authority. 

,1  for  the  general  purpose  of  fostering  an 
^erlT  and  proper  physical,  economic^  and 
Sa  'development  of  said  areas;  and  the 
^,iden*  is  further  authorized  In  making 
\^rt  surveys  and  plans  to  cooperate  with 
!tV  states  affected  thereby,  or  subdivisions 
n,  aeencles  of  such  States,  or  with  coopera- 
tive "or  other  organizations,  and  to  make 
«ich  studies,  experiments,  or  demonstra- 
tions as  may  be  necessary  and  suitable  to 

that  end  " 

Respectively. 

Marker  T.  Stanton, 
Coi;n.sr/.  Senate  Committee 
on  Agriculture  and  Forestry. 

Um  BrrwrFN  the  Lakes  Project  (TVA) 
1  About  1959  TVA  Board  authorized  a 
..tudv  under  section  22  of  the  Tennessee  Val- 
>y  /Administration  Act  as  to  the  recreation 
Mssibllltle?  of  the  Land  Between  the  Lakes 
ajfft  other  agencies  were  consulted  and 
some  of  them,  such  as  the  Park  Service,  made 
'"dependent  surveys.  However,  TVA  ad- 
vises that  T\'A  originated  the  proposal. 

"2  On  June  23.  1961.  TVA  submitted  a  re- 
port to   the   President    proposing    that    the 

•Between  the  Lj\kes  National  Recreation 
,\rea'  be  established  as  a  national  recrea- 
tion area  in  supjwrt  of  the  country's  present 
and  future  needs  for  outdoor  recreation 
properties  (Letter  of  transmittal.)  The  re- 
port stated  that  "We  have  undertaken  suf- 
ficient study  of  the  possibilities  for  a  na- 
tional recreation  area  at  this  location  to 
be  convinced  of  Its  feasibility.  We  think 
the  establi.ehment  of  a  national  recreation 
&rea  between  the  lower  Cumberland  and 
Tenne.'s.see  Rivers  Is  a  most  worthwhile  pro- 
p.-«al"  ^  p  4 1 .  EIndorFements  of  the  pro- 
posal by  the  Governors  of  Kentucky  and 
Tennes-see  were  Included  as  part  of  the  rep>ort. 
No  sugge.stion  was  made  that  any  "studies, 
experiments,  or  demonstrations"  were  nec- 
essary or  should  be  made.  The  only  thing 
that  appeared  to  be  lacking  was  the  au- 
thority to  c.irry  out  the  proposal,  the  report 
.«wting  at  page  3.  "The  project.  If  authorized 
at  an  early  date  as  we  propose,  would  pro- 
vide ecoTiomlc  stimulus  to  the  area."  TVA 
regarded  Its  survey  as  complete,  and  con- 
cluded on  page  4,  "We  will  be  glad  to  coop- 
erate In  any  way  we  may  In  furtherance  of 
the  project." 

3  On  July  5,  1961,  the  President  advised 
the  T\'A  that  he  had  received  Its  proposal 
■for  a  national  recreation  area,"  and  that 
he  was  referring  It  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  for  examination  "In  the  light  of 
the  recreational  needs  of  the  Nation  and 
particularly  the  Kentucky  Lake  and  Barkley 
Reservoir  area  "  No  suggestion  was  made 
that  any  "demonstration"  was  Involved  or 
would  be  undertaken. 

4  On  March  25,  1963,  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  wrote  to  the  President  suggesting 
that  T\'A  carry  out  the  recreation  project  as 
»  demonstration  under  section  22.  saying, 
The  major  question  that  required  resolu- 
tion in  our  consideration  of  the  proposal 
*a*  to  determine  how  best  to  meld  the  ob- 
jective of  the  wildlife  refuge  Into  the  bnxider 
objective  of  an  enlarged  area  with  empjhasls 
on  outdoor    recreation.     As    a   result   of   a 
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recent  discussion  with  Mr.  A.  J.  Wagner. 
Chairman  of  the  TVA  Board,  we  believe  we 
now  have  a  solution  which  will  permit  an 
early  start  on  the  proposal. 

"TVA  would  develop  the  area  as  a  demon- 
stration. It  has  authority  to  set  up  and  con- 
duct demonstration  projects  In  resource  de- 
velopment and  to  acquire  lands  needed  for 
such  projects. 

"I  therefore  propose  that  If  you  will  direct 
TVA  to  proceed  with  the  project,  we  will 
enter  Into  an  agreement  with  TVA,  whereby 
the  land  and  facilities  presently  under  the 
Jurisdiction  of  this  Department  will  be 
placed  under  the  complete  direction  of 
TVA. 

"As  envisioned  by  TVA.  the  project  will 
demonstrate  how  an  area  with  limited  tim- 
ber, agricultural,  and  Industrial  resources 
can  be  converted  Into  a  recreation  asset  that 
will  stimulate  economic  growth  of  the  region. 
It  win  help  establish  and  define  guidelines 
for  the  acquisition,  development  and  op- 
eration of  other  outdoor  recreation  areas, 
TVA  wlU  sidmlnlster  the  area  for  the  period 
required  to  complete  the  demonstration. 
This  Is  estimated  to  be  about  ten  years.  At 
the  end  of  the  demonstration  period,  perma- 
nent administration  of  the  area  for  out- 
door recreation  will  be  determined." 

5.  On  June  14,  1963,  the  President  an- 
nounced that  TVA  would  have  the  mission 
of  developing  the  Land  Between  the  Lakes 
national  recreation  area  as  a  demonstration 
In  resource  development." 

6.  On  June  19.  1963.  the  President  sent 
down  a  supplemental  budget  request  Includ- 
ing an  Increase  for  TVA  described  as  follows: 
"This  amendment  Is  to  provide  funds  for 
the  Initiation  of  work.  Including  land  acqui- 
sition, for  the  Land  Between  the  Lakes,  a 
national  recreation  area  In  western  Kentucky 
and  Tennessee." 

7.  On  November  19,  1963,  A.  J.  Wagner, 
Chairman  of  the  TVA  Board,  testified  at  the 
public  works  appropriation  hearings:  "TVA 
Intends  to  develop  this  area  primarily  for 
Inexpensive  camping  by  families  and  groups 
such  as  Boy  Scouts  and  Girl  Scouts,  boys 
clubs,  and  other  groups  who  find  occasion 
to  seek  outdoor  recreation. 

"In  summary,  we  would  develop  Land  Be- 
tween the  Lakes  as  a  trial  and  a  demon- 
stration to  find  the  most  useful  kind  of  a 
recreational  development  to  fill  the  needs 
of  our  people  during  an  Industrial  age. 

"We  would.  In  short,  hope  to  develop  mul- 
tiple uses  of  the  area."  (The  development 
of  multiple  use  has,  of  course,  been  an 
objective  of  the  national  forest  since  they 
were  created,  so  there  has  been  a  good  deal  of 
"demonstration"  In  this  area  In  the  past.) 

8.  The  Senate  committee  report  (88th 
Cong.,  S.  Rept.  746)  on  the  public  works 
appropriation  bill  provided  TVA  with  Its 
full  budget  request,  without  comment  on 
the  Land  Between  the  Lakes  project.  The 
conferees  agreed  on  an  Intermediate  amount 
wlthoift  conament  on  this  project.  (H.  Rept. 
No.  1027.) 

9.  A  TVA  1964  concept  statement,  and  the 
1964  testimony  before  the  Senate  Appropri- 
ations Subcommittee  on  Public  Works  em- 
phasizes that  the  project  Is  a  demonstration 
In  resource  development.  However,  it  ap- 
pears to  be  a  simple  and  complete  carrying 
out  of  the  1961  TVA  report,  which  did  not 
mention  the  word  "demonstration."  The 
matters  to  be  "demonstrated"  would  appear 
to  be  basically  the  same  as  those  "demon- 
trated"  by  the  national  forests,  national 
parks,  and  other  recreation  areas.  They  do 
not  appear  to  Involve  any  demonstration 
necessary  to  the  making  of  any  plans  under 
section  22,  but  to  be  a  carrying  out  of  a 
completed  plan  under  section  22.  The  TVA 
statement  In  the  UJB.  Government  Manual 
states  that  sections  22  and  23  of  the  act 
confer  upon  the  Corporation  "the  authority 
to  conduct  investigations  upon  which  addi- 
tional legislation  may  be  predicated  In  order 


to  aid  further  the  proper  conservation,  de- 
velopment, and  lose  of  the  resources  of  the 
region."  In  thLs  case  the  Corporation  would 
appear  to  be  attempting  to  avoid  the  neces- 
sity of  further  legislation  by  describing  the 
project  as  a  "demonstration." 

10.  The  concept  statement  (page  (I) )  de- 
scribes the  Land  Between  the  Lakes  Area  as 
"unique"  because  of  its  size,  variety  of  recre- 
ational opportunities,  and  Its  proposed  single 
ownership  by  TVA.  Its  most  preclotis  asset 
Is  described  at  page  3  as  Its  300  miles  of 
shoreline  on  an  area  about  40  miles  long  and 
6  to  12  miles  wide.  This  would  seem  to  be 
sufficiently  unusual  to  make  development  of 
the  area  as  a  "demonstration"  of  question- 
able value  to  other  areas  not  having  this 
advantage. 


I. 


of 


Trigg 


Cotinty,  Ky..  on  or  about  the  date  of  March 
10.  1964  was  approached  by  a  representative 
of  the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority;  namely, 

Mr. ,  field  representative  for  the 

Land  Between  the  Lakes  project  and  was 
told  by  him  that  I  might  be  jeopardizing  my 

position  as  postmaster  of ,  if  I 

refused  to  cooperate  with  TVA  in  the  matter 
of  their  land  acquisition  program  plans  for 
the  Land  Between  the  Lakes  project. 


August  3,  1964. 
Witnessed  by:  — 
August  3,  1964. 


My  name  Is 


Postmaster, 


-.Ky. 


Augusts.  1964. 
I  live  •   •   • 


approximately  2  miles  east  of  Golden  Pond 
Ky.  During  late  February  and  March  1964, 
a  surveyor  for  the  Tennessee  Valley  Author- 
ity came  on  my  property  five  times  to  meas- 
ure it.  The  first  time  he  drove  up  in  front 
of  my  house  and  talked  to  me  in  my  front- 
yard.  He  asked  me  where  the  corners  of  my 
iproperty  were,  and  I  told  him.  He  made 
notations  on  a  map  he  was  carrying,  but 
did  not  actually  go  to  each  corner  and  look 
at  it.  When  he  had  finished  the  notations, 
he  left.  A  few  days  later,  the  same  man 
knocked  at  my  back  door  and  I  invited  him 
into  my  house.  He  asked  me  about  the  loca- 
tion of  a  corner  on  a  piece  of  property  about 
500  feet  from  my  house.  I  told  him  where  I 
thought  the  corner  was — even  though  the 
property  In  question  did  not  belong  to  me — 
and  at  the  same  time  I  told  him  that  as  far 
as  my  property  was  concerned,  I  had  noth- 
ing I  wanted  to  sell.  Both  of  these  meetings 
with  this  man  were  friendly  and  cordial. 

Then,  a  few  days  later,  the  same  surveyor 
returned  with  a  helper  and  began  to  meas- 
ure the  frontline  of  my  property.  I  told 
him  to  tell  his  foreman  to  come  and  talk 
to  me  before  he  sent  anyone  to  survey  my 
property,  and  he  said  he  wovild  do  that,  and 
he  got  in  his  car  and  left.  The  next  day 
I  had  to  leave  my  house  for  awhile.  When 
I  returned,  the  same  surveyor  had  his 
transit  set  up  In  the  same  place  It  had  been 
the  day  before,  and  his  helper  was  taking 
a  tape  measure  across  the  frontline  of  my 
property.  When  they  saw  my  car  coming, 
they  got  into  their  car  and  drove  off.  Sev- 
eral days  later,  the  same  man  and  his  helper 
returned  for  the  third  time  to  measure  the 
frontline  of  my  property.  It  was  raining  at 
the  time,  and  when  I  saw  them  I  went  out 
into  my  yard.  The  rain  began  to  fall  heavier 
at  that  time,  and  the  two  men  got  into  their 
car  and  drove  away.  A  few  minutes  later 
I  got  in  my  car  and  drove  down  the  road  a 
short  distance  to  where  the  two  men  were 
parked.  I  told  the  surveyor  he  had  tried 
three  times  to  measure  my  land,  even  though 
I  had  told  him  repeatedly  not  to  do  it.  He 
told  me  he  would  never  set  foot  on  my  land 
again,  and  as  far  as  I  know,  he  has  not. 
During  the  five  times  I  talked  to  this  sur- 
veyor, he  did  not  tell  me  his  name  and  would 
tell  me  only  that  he  was  from  the  TVA. 
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I  swear  that  the  above  stcttement   Is  'rue 
and  accurate  a«  It  Is  written. 

Witnesses: 


August  3.  1364 

My  n&me  \a .    I  live  with  my 

husband,    — —  ,    on    a acre 

homeslte  on  US.  Highway  68  On  or  atx^ut 
February  36.  1964.  three  men  knocked  at  the 
door  erf  our  home  They  did  not  tell  me 
their  name*,  but  SiUd  that  they  represented 
the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority  and  had 
come  to  "run  the  llnee.  me.isure  the  build- 
ings and  get  the  property  ready  for  apprais- 
al." I  told  them  that  I  did  not  tend  to  the 
business  of  my  family,  and  said  that  I  could 
call  my  hixsband  and  have  him  there  In  10 
minutes.  One  of  ti^ie  men  replied,  We  do 
not  need  or  want  your  husband  We  have 
been  sent  here  to  prtx-eed.  ixnd  we  wU!  pro- 
ceed." I  repeated  several  times  that  I  could 
not  help  them  without  my  husband,  and 
each  time  the  same  man  repeated  that  he 
did  not  need  or  want  my  husb.md.  and  wouUl 
proceed  without  him.  whether  I  wanted  them 
to  or  not.  The  man  then  stild.  "We  will  now 
start  measuring  your  house."  When  I  told 
him  I  would  not  allow  that,  he  told  me  he 
would  return  w.th  a  U  -S  m.irshal  to  enforce 
his  orders  to  measure  our  property  At  about 
that  time,  my  hu.sbitnd  drove  up  and  camo 
Into  the  house  The  TV.\  sp<ike«man  asked 
my  husband  If  he  would  .iHow  them  to  meas- 
ure the  property  and  my  husband  replied 
that  he  had  nothing  to  sell  and  would  not 
permit  them  to  proceed.  The  three  TVA  men 
turned  to  leave,  and  before  they  drove  off 
the  property  their  sp<.)l£.c^>man  asked  my  hus- 
band two  more  times  If  he  would  allow  them 
to  measure  the  propx^rty  My  hu.sb;vnd  re- 
fused both  times  The  TVA  man  then  told 
my  husband,  as  he  had  told  me.  that  he 
wotild  return  with  a  US  marshal  to  force 
us  to  let  them  survey  the  property.  My  hus- 
band told  theni  to  brtn;^  the  marshal  any- 
time they  were  ready,  and  we  would  stiU  be 
here.  They  then  drove  off  the  property,  and 
have  not  contacted  us  in  tmy  manner  what- 
soever since  that  time  On  the  following 
day,  February  26,  we  wrote  to  Senator  John 

Shxrmam  Cooper     -a  the  .id  vice  of ■ —  of 

Cadiz.  Ky. — and  rel.ited  to  him  the  incident 
described  above  Senator  Cooper  acknowl- 
edged our  letter  on  March  2.  1964 

I  swear  that  the  above  Incident  Is  true  as 
it  Is  related  in  this  sUitement. 


I  swear  that  the  above  Incident  Is  true  as 
It  is  related  in  this  statement. 


Witnesses : 


Affidavit  of 

State  or  Kjenttcky 
CotJNTT  or  Majish.\ll,  sct 

The     affiant. .     being     duly 

sworn,  states  that  he  and  his  partner. 
.  are  the  owners  of  a  subdivi- 
sion    on   Barkley   I.ake  Just  snu'h  of 

the  canal.  20  of  which  are  beautiful  deep- 
water  front  lot-s  and  40  have  a  nice  view  of 
the  lake,  a  reasonable  value  of  the  total  over 
a  10-year  period  being  a  quarter  of  a  million 
dollars,  and  yet  the  TV^  is  offering  only 
•42,000  for  property  that  cost  >35  000,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  work  and  time  we  have 
devoted  to  It.  And  not  considered  '.n  the 
price  Is  more  than  600  feet  of  good  commer- 
cial highway  property  They  have,  with  the 
offer  of  143,000  set  an  average  price  of  >389 
per  lot,  when  the  very  minimum  of  the 
waterfront  lots  at  present  prices  Is  $3,000 
and  a  low  value  of  the  other  lots  is  $1,000 
each.  We  feel  that,  if  they  are  to  buy  our 
property,  that  we  should  have  at  least  today's 


market  price  of  land  In  that  area,  and  we 
realize  that  they  will  resell  these  beautiful 
tracts  for  a  great  profit  later  on 

In  our  opinion  many  people  In  the  area 
have  been  shamefully  mistreated,  and  where 
they  have  paid  higher  prices  It  has  been  to 
those  whom  they  felt  It,  was  to  their  advan- 
tage to  do  so.  Under  all  the  circumstances 
•AC  had  certainly  rather  see  any  other  or- 
ganization have  the  management  and  devel- 
opment of  the  recreational  area  than  the 
TVA 

Thl.s  August  3,    1964 


Subscribed  and  sworn  to  before  me  by 
this  August  3.  1964  My  com- 
mission as  a  notary  public  expires  May  18, 
1968. 


Notary  Public.   Livingston  County,  Ky 

Re  Land  Between  the  Lakes  Area, 
Hon.  Edward  T    Brcathitt. 
Governor  of  Kentucky. 
Frankfort.  Ky 

De.ar  Governor  Breathitt  In  re.sponse  to 
your  promise  to  look  into  the  matter  of  fair- 
ness of  price  paid  owners  for  land  in  above 
area,  we  feel  that  we  are  not  being  treated 
fairly,  either  In  price  or  consideration  ol  our 
claim. 

In  1'359  we  p'ircha.sed  11  ^  acres  facing 
Bitrkley  Dam  and  Canal,  when  It  would  be 
built,  with  four  beautiful  deepwater  bays, 
and  at  that  time  we  were  assured  by  the  U  S. 
Engineers,  who  had  already  put  up  their 
markings,  that  this  land  would  not  be  taken 
for  any  purpose  This  is  the  most  deslrablt- 
and  most  beautiful  tract  on  the  lake  and  In 
w.hich  we  have  an  investment  of  more  than 
*10  000,  and  for  which  we  C'<uld  have  gotten 
S40,000  In  July  1963.  the  day  before  the  an- 
nouncement that  the  development  of  the 
park  had  been  turned  over  by  President  Ken- 
nedy to  the  TVA,  which  fact  had  not  been 
heard  of  until  that  announcement 

Of  course  no  one  would  have  bought  It 
then,  had  we  wished  to  sell  It  We  were 
aware  of  the  policies  of  the  T^'.\  and  were  a.s 
courteous  and  cooperative  witli  them  as  pos- 
sible,   but    until    the    Like    was    flcxxled    and 

Mr could  come  b.tck  here  and  develop 

this  land  and  build  a  home  for  himself  and 
his  family  ithls  was  his  home  base  and  he 
had  lived  here  several  years  and  has  other 
property  here  and  wished  t<_)  return  here  and 
make  It  his  permanent  home)  lie  was  con- 
tinuing his  Work  with  his  company  at  various 
pl.ices,  and  at  the  time  the  TX.\  k«iked  over 
the  property  they  were  told  that  he  was  tem- 
porarily In  Penn-sylvanla.  but  that  he  would 
return  at  any  time  they  wished  to  talk  with 
him.  Incidentally,  they  are  taking  other 
property,  which  he  had  owned  for  sometime 
m  that  area 

It  is.  therefore,  our  honest  and  sincere 
belief  that  they  Immediately  put  us  on  their 
blacklist  ae  speculators  and  cut  the  price 
they  placed  on  our  land  accordingly,  although 
we  cannot  understand  by  any  stretcli  of  Imag- 
ination why  we  did  not  have  as  much  right 
back  in  1959  to  buy  this  land,  looking  to  the 
de'.  elopmt-nt  of  the  lake  and  area,  especially 
when  we  purchased  It  from  a  willing  seller, 
as  the  TVA  does  now  to  take  it  from  unwill- 
ing sellers  and  at  their  own  price  If  it  had 
been  needed  for  the  dam  or  the  lake,  or  If 
they  did  not  already  have  adequate  land  for 
all  their  needs,  we  would  feel  entirely  differ- 
ently about  the  matter. 

They  have  held  out  all  along  how  fair  they 
are  to  everyone  (the  news  stories  have  been 
full  of  It)  but  they  would  not  dlscu.ss  price 
with  us  at  all  until  they  brought  us  a  pink 
Copy  of  the  contract  prepared  by  them  offer- 
ing us  118.000  for  our  land,  which  Is  $22,000 
less  thun  we  could  have  sold  It  for  tlie  day  be- 
fore It  was  known  that  they  had  taken  over 
the  area,  and  yet  they  are  paying  another 
landt.>wner  adjoining  us  mure  than  twice  as 
much  as  they  have  offered  us  for  land  that 


is  not  as  valuable  as  ours,  and  I  ■. 
because  I  formerly  owned  half  interL""" 
that  land,  and  sold  It  to  purchaae  thT"  * 
ent  property  we  ow^l,  knowing  that  it'**" 
more  valuable.  altho\igh  thev  are  both  n** 
with  another  tract  we  are  faniUiar  with 
for  which  they  t^xj  are  being  offered'^ 
money,  being  also  considered  as  speculit!!! 
because  they  reside  at  Madison vlUe  Kt  o!l 
cream  of  the  whole  area  I  have  been 
Mve  as  .'i  real  estate  broker  speclallzin,*?" 
Kentucky  lake  properties  for  more  thto  u 
years;  I  know  every  place  around  k1 
tucky  and  B,u-kl»y  Lakes  for  a  radius  ot^ 
miles  and  have  sold  many  thousands  of  dd 
lars  worth  of  pr..;)erty  to  people  who  ^ 
done  much  to  develop  this  whole  area  im 
furthermore  I  have  attended  every  aucti 
sale  held  by  TVA  and  know  the  high  piw 
they  have  gotten  for  land  they  purchA^ 
for  ver>'  small  prices  ^^ 

Of  course,  the  T\'A  will  deny  that  the? 
have  discriminated  against  us.  and  that  th« 
are  not  offering  us  a  fair  price  for  our  tut- 
division,  and  they  are  denying  that  they  wi: 
at  some  future  date  sell  these  beauufu; 
tracts  of  land  near  Barkley  Dam  and  Cam. 
but  If  they  do  not.  they  should,  since  evR 
thcjugh  they  are  beln«  taken  away  from  ij 
and  we,  as  private  citizens  and  taxpayerj 
lire  not  permuted  to  keep  and  develop  them 
they  should  be  sold  for  development  and  tiu 
income  that  It  would  bring  to  the  adjolnlni! 
counties,  and  we  know  that  they  will  even. 
tuaLIy  be  sold  at  a  fabulous  proiit  to  TVA 

Certainly,  we  are  not  opposed  to  the  it- 
velopment  of  the  great  park  as  orlgUna, 
planned,  nor  are  we  opposed  to  the  purchw 
by  TV.\  of  all  the  land.s  they  can  willing;; 
purch.ase  from  present  owners,  but  we  ac 
sincerely  believe  that  they  have  sufBcitn: 
acreage,  and,  we  do  resent  the  fact  that  ]uk 
because  the  TVA  per.soni.el  came  to  the  an» 
and  viewed  these  extra  beautlfil  acres,  boti 
from  land  and  air.  and  knowing  what  profi: 
they  could  make  on  them,  went  in  secret  i; 
President  Kennedy  who,  lor  what  considen- 
tlon  we  will  never  know,  g.tve  it  to  thea 
But  as  long  us  we  are  being  forced  to  give:; 
up,  we  feel  that  we  should  at  least  have  i 
fair  portion  of  Its  value  and  of  the  price 
they  win  eventually  realize  out  of  It. 

Furthermore,  the  TV.A  made  their  own  ap- 
praisal of  our  land  and  tliat  of  our  neigt- 
bors.  and  in  their  own  good  time,  wlthou! 
consultation  with  us,  brought  their  coplei 
of  contracts  and  said,  "This  is  It — take  l: 
or  leave  It.  but  if  you  leave  It,  we  will  con- 
demn your  land  and  force  you  to  lake  11" 
It  seems  that  our  land  is  no  longer  a  free 
country  where  one  may  ask  for  a  Jury  trli. 
where  the  TVA  Ls  concerned;  they  have  C 
the  rights  and  we  have  absolutely  none,  ei- 
cept  the  crumbs  they  offer  us,  and,  so  Uiey 
sent  us  written  notices  that  we  could  not  Ml 
for  a  Jury  trial,  but  that  if  we  do  not  accept 
their  offer  they  will  condemn  our  land  and 
the  only  recourse  we  will  have  will  be  belon 
a  panel  of  three  men.  none  of  whom  we  wUl 
know,  nor  be  allowed  to  have  any  part  li 
selecting. 

We  asked  for  a  breakdown  of  their  «p- 
pralsal — the  land  and  the  timber — and  wen 
told  "No.  we  cannot  tell  you  that — we  would 
be  in  trouble  all  around,  if  we  did  th»t." 
And  when  I  replied  that  never  In  my  life  h*! 
I  heard  of  a  case  where  both  purchaser  and 
seller  could  not  have  a  breakdown  of  ap- 
praisal. I  was  told  that  they  only  had  to  dl»- 
close  that  at  the  hearing,  and  not  before.  I 
then  asked  11  I  could  talk  with  those  wbo 
had  made  the  appraisal  and  was  told  In  * 
very  nice  manner  that  I  could  talk  wltt 
everybody  from  Golden  Pond  to  KnoivUl* 
and  that  they  would  all  listen  to  me.  but  Ui»t 
there  would  absolutely  be  no  change  in  tbeir 
offer— that  they  never  had,  and  never  would 
change  an  offer  of  purchase,  and  that  vt 
might  as  well  accept  it  now  as  later. 

The  Courier  Journal  recently  crltlclMd  Mr 
Cooper.   Mr.   Morton,  and  Mr.  Sttjbbldiiu' 
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^  linina  more  In  favor  of  TVA  and  acres  along  the  edge  of  the  Kentucky  Reser- 
^"iS  the  property  owners.  I  always  -—♦>.- «->^  or,^  wnnnro  .Q«r^i.»  nwr,«  a  <>..;r 
Jfmmbt  that  those  men.  like  our  Oovemors. 
!«^elected  by  the  people  and  for  the  people 
]7Kentucky.  and  that  they  were  our  repre- 
■enutlves.  This  was  the  first  time  I  had 
hLrd  they  were  supposed  to  take  sides  with 
the   TVA    against    their    own    people,    who 

•lected  them. 

Governor  Scranton  said  the  TVA  belongs  to 
the  oeople  and  not  to  any  one  person,  but  I 
-nnder  If  he  would  not  be  surprised  to 

r.t  he  18  mistaken,  and  that  It  Is  Just  the     rentiy  seesmg  assisxance  irom  xne  Area  n.e- 
^hirwav  around- the  people  belong  to,  and     development  Administration  to  help  finance 


voir,  the  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  owns  3,250 
acres  which  is  a  part  of  the  existing  wildlife 
refuge  In  Trigg  County,  and  the  Corpw  of 
Engineers  has  acquired  4,320  acres  In  con- 
nection with  the  construction  of  the  Barkley 
Dam. 

Possible  private  development  In  adjacent 
area:  Private  business  concerns  are  Interested 
In  the  commercial  and  Industrial  develop- 
ment   of    the    area    south    of    the    proposed 

^r^'^^'^'^^^^^^^^^!!-^    i:^V..ZVt^ZlrLJ^^l  Ir^Ia  Rel    b;.;us"e"th"e  ;oinr;iU  be  "sav^^-forThe 

conference  between  the  House  and  the 

.w..  Tirnv  around— tne  peopie  dciouk  to,  aiiu      — ~.-— i- — r- 

°^^ntrolled    body  and  soul,  by  the  TVA,      their  proposal.    ARA  In  turn  has  requested  a 
are  controuea.  uou, ^^    ^  .j,  ^^ preliminary    economic    evaluation    of    their 


U.S.  Engineers  which  the  Senator  has 
not  had  an  opportunity  to  see  because 
it  was  received  so  recently.  The  item  in- 
volves the  completion  date  of  surveys  for 
that  short  river  basin,  and  a  small  added 
sum  that  the  House  included  for  the 
purpose  of  his  slight  increase.  I  know 
that  the  Senator  will  give  consideration 
to  the  additional  facts  stated  in  the  docu- 
ment when  the  bill  goes  to  conference, 


and  if  you  don't  believe  it.  I  can  show  you 
things  right  here  around  Kentucky  Lake  to 
nrove  it  beyond  the  shadow  of  a  doubt.  We 
are  not  fighting  the  TVA  and  we  deeply  ap- 
preciate all  that  has  been  done  by  them  by 
and  through  the  taxpayers'  money,  but  we 
also  feel  that  along  with  all  the  power  and 
authority  that  has  been  bestowed  upon  them 
bv  our  dovernment,  plain,  ordinary  citizens 
and  taxpayers  should  have  a  few  rights  left 
to  them.  And,  it  is  certainly  alarming  that 
they  can,  without  even  a  discussion,  set  the 
price  on  one's  property,  and  then  have  the 
power  to  deny  a  trial  or  hearing  by  a  Jviry. 
And,  it  Is  for  that  very  reason  that  most  of 
the  poor,  helpless  people  In  that  area  have 
accepted  their  offers  whether  they  wished 
to  or  not'  they  simply  tell  you,  "Well,  there 
Is  nothing  el.se  we  can  do  about  It."  And 
there  Isnt. 

Most  sincerely, 


BrrwFFN  the  Lakes  Recreational  Area 

Feder.il  holdings:  The  Inventory  report  on 
real  property  owned  by  the  United  States  as 
of  June  .30.  196.3.  showed  that?  the  Federal 
Government  owned  1,077.928  acres  in  Ken- 
tucky out  of  a  total  area  of  24,434.392  acres, 
or  4  225  percent.  Of  the  area  of  the  State  of 
TenneiJsee,  the  Federal  Government  owns  1,- 
554  000  acres  out  of  a  total  of  25,173.680  acres, 
or  5  814  percent  Putting  it  another  way,  the 
!>»nd  owned  by  the  Federal  Government  In 
Kentiickv  and  Tenne.ssee  totals  2.631.928 
Rcres.  which  Is  an  area  that  Is  only  slightly 
less  than  fotir  times  the  size  of  the  entire 
State  of  Rhode  Island.  Tennessee  ranks 
third  In  the  Nation  In  the  cost  of  federally 
owned  real  property,  and  Kentucky  ranks 
twelfth 

Tennp<^pee  Valley  Authority  holdings:  The 
TVA  alone  own.";  land  In  excess  of  697,632.5 
acres,  rf  which  441.296  4  acres  are  located  In 
Tenne.'i.'iee  and  Kentucky. 

Private  ownership  north  of  the  wildlife 
refuge:  In  the  area  north  of  the  wildlife  ref- 
uge, that  Is  tlie  area  between  Golden  Pond 
Road  and  the  canal,  there  Is  an  area  of  13,000 
acres  In  private  ownership  that  Is  now  In  the 
procey.s  of  being  acquired  by  TVA.  Practi- 
cally all  of  the  opposition  to  the  further  de- 
velopment of  this  area  is  being  generated  by 
the  owners  of  aboxit  4,000  acres  in  this  area. 
This  pri  perty  has  been  subdivided  Into  lots 
and  has  a  relatively  high  value,  whereas  the 
land  to  be  acquired  between  U.S.  Highways 
68  and  79,  comprising  some  85.000  acres.  Is 
relatively  worthless.  The  present  plans  to  &c- 
qulre  approximately  103,000  acres  to  add  to 
their  present  holdings  at  a  cost  of  $12  million 
results  in  the  local  Interests  arriving  at  the 
conclusion  that  TVA  will  pay  $120  per  acre. 
It  Is  app:'.rent,  therefore,  that  the  figure  of 
1120  per  acre  referred  to  by  the  opposition  is 
an  average  cost  which  the  local  people  have 
worked  out  by  dividing  TVA's  estimated  cost 
of  land  acquisition  by  the  total  number  of 
acres  to  be  acquired  and  does  not  represent 
TVA's  estimate  of  the  value  of  this  particular 
land 

Area  between  the  highways:  In  the  area 
between  U.S.  Highways  68  and  79  there  is 
approximately  96,000  acres,  of  which  11,450 
acres  are  now  In  Federal  ownership,  broken 
down    as    follows:    TVA   has    acquired   8,880 


proposal  by  a  private  engineering  firm. 

Original  concept  of  the  recreational  area: 
It  is  my  understanding  that  the  original  con- 
cept of  the  development  of  this  area  was 
formulated  In  the  Department  of  the  Interior 
and  that  the  execution  of  the  plan  was  sub- 
sequently turned  over  to  the  TVA  because 
they  would  not  require  any  additional  legis- 
lative authorization. 

Other  possible  developments:  The  letters 
from  the  proponents  of  this  development 
point  out  that  the  proposed  recreational  area 
Is  within  a  day's  driving  distance  of  some- 
thing near  100  million  people.  This  Is  similar 
to  the  claims  being  made  for  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Tocks  Island  National  Recrea- 
tion Area  In  Pennsylvania.  That  legislation 
and  other  bills  to  establish  large  recreation 
areas  throughout  the  country  are  now  pend- 
ing consideration  by  the  House  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

•  *  •  *  * 

There  Is  attached  a  summary  of  the  Fed- 
eral holdings  In  the  States  of  Kentucky  and 
Tennessee. 

Summary    of   Federal    lands    held    by    civil 
agencies  as  of  June  30, 1963 

'  355,  199.  1 

62,  104.9 

311,882.6 

800.  1 

1.041,6 

3,667,6 

1.058,936.2 

441,296.4 

6.0 


The  time 


Corps  of  Engineers 

Fish  and  Wildlife  Service 

National  Park  Service 

Veterans'    Administration 

Public  Health   Service 

Atomic  Energy  Commission.-. 

Agriculture 

Tennessee  Valley  Authority.-. 
Post  Office  Department 


Total  rural  land >  2,  234.  928.5 

Total  tirban  land 42,  585.  0 


Total   rural    and    urban 

land 2,277,513.5 

Total   military  land 354,414.5 

Total  Federal  holdings..     2,  631,  928.  0 

•  A  current  report  from  the  Corps  of  Engi- 
neers shows  that  they  own  471,392  acres  of 
which  201,735  acres  are  below  the  permanent 
pool  and  269,657  acres  are  above  the  perma- 
nent pool. 

»The  total  Federal  holdings  north  of  the 
first  road  comprise  74,912  acres  of  which  11,- 
850  are  owned  by  the  Corps  of  Engineers, 
58,950  by  the  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service,  and 
4,112  by  the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  to  me  for  a  question? 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  I  yield  2  minutes  to  the 
Senator  from  Mississippi. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
among  those  who  deeply  appreciate  the 
excellent  services  of  the  chairman  of  the 
committee.  I  appreciate  also  the  services 
of  the  valuable  ranking  Republican 
member,  as  well  as  other  members  of  the 
committee. 

I  Invite  the  attention  of  the  chairman 
to  a  very  small  item  in  the  bill  about 
which  I  am  deeply  concerned.  That  is 
the  comprehensive  survey  for  the  Pas- 
cagoula  River  Basin  in  Alabama  and 
Mississippi.    I  have  a  document  from  the 


Senate. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER, 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  I  may  have 
5  additional  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and  it 
is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  last 
year  I  discovered  that  some  of  the  com- 
prehensive surveys  had  gone  up  in  cost 
as  much  as  600  percent.  I  wrote  to  the 
Budget  Bureau,  as  well  as  to  the  Corps  of 
Engineers  in  the  hope  that  they  could 
coordinate  the  efforts  of  all  of  the  agen- 
cies engaged  in  these  comprehensive  sur- 
veys in  an  effort  to  reduce  the  cost.  The 
Budget  Bureau  has  given  consideration  to 
that  request  and  the  cost  of  these  studies 
have  been  reduced  from  $400  million  to 
$88  million.  As  I  remember,  the  budget 
estimate  for  the  survey  in  which  the 
Senator  from  Mississippi  is  interested  is 
$125,000. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  That  is  correct;  only 
that  amount. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  That  sum  would  be 
appropriated  to  continue  the  study  on 
this  comprehensive  report. 

When  I  made  the  request  of  the  De- 
partment, I  was  objecting  to  some  very 
large  increases  in  the  cost  of  the  studies 
that  in  my  opinion  went  far  beyond 
what  was  necessary.  It  is  my  hope  that 
in  conference  it  can  be  shown  that 
studies  to  be  made  are  in  keeping  with 
what  I  am  told  should  be  done — that  is, 
the  studies  should  be  of  projects  on  which 
we  can  get  results  now,  without  having 
to  wait  30  years  before  their  construction 
is  justified.  Some  of  the  studies  en- 
vision action  to  be  taken  30  years  hence. 

I  could  not  see  the  necessity  for  spend- 
ing a  great  deal  of  money  on  surveys 
when  the  recommendations  would  not  be 
acted  upon  until  some  30  years  hence. 
Through  my  efforts  and  those  of  other 
members  of  the  committee  we  were 
able  to  have  more  comprehensive  studies 
made,  so  that  they  would  only  study  in 
detail  projects  that  would  be  built  in  the 
next  5  or  10  years.  I  shall  be  glad  to 
take  that  into  consideration  when  the 
subject  is  brought  before  the  conference. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  thank  the  Senator 
for  his  assurances.  I  am  confident  that 
the  facts  will  remove  the  small  survey 
about  which  I  have  been  speaking  from 
that  class  of  cases  in  which  there  has 
been  a  huge  increase,  and  that  the  facts 
will  justify  the  survey  on  the  basis  which 
the  Senator  has  stated. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  recommended  to 
the  committee  that  we  go  back  to  the 
budget  estimate  on  the  Wabash  River 
survey,  which,  as  I  remember,  was  $425,- 
000.    It  had  been  raised  by  the  House  to 
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$778,000.  I  recommended  that  amount 
to  be  cut  back  to  the  budget  estimate  be- 
cause I  felt  that  it  wa£  In  keeping  with 
the  recommendations  that  were  made  by 
the  Corps  of  EIngineers,  the  Budget  Bu- 
reau, and  the  Department  of  the  Interior. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  assure  the  Senator 
that  the  small  survey  about  which  I  am 
speaking  would  Involve  only  a  slight  in- 
crease, and  the  ultimate  cost  would  not 
be  In  excess  of  what  I  believe  the  Senator 
thinks  Is  correct. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  have  1 
minute. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  do  not  need  to  ex- 
press my  very  strong  appreciation  to  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Louisiana. 
I  have  done  so  previously.  I  wish  the 
RscoRD  to  show  that  in  my  judgment  he 
renders  a  magnificent  and  dedicated 
service  In  conducting  the  necessary  long 
hearings,  and  in  his  fair  recommenda- 
tions. I  agree  with  him  100  percent  in 
his  opposition  to  the  building  of  the  pro- 
posed 200.000-acre  so-called  park  to  be  a 
part  of  the  TVA.  I  see  no  possible  jus- 
tification for  It.  It  would  tie  up  several 
hundred  miles  of  the  most  beautiful  lake 
front  available  in  that  area.    So  far  as 

1  am  concerned,  I  join  him  wholeheart- 
edly In  opposing  it.  I  am  sorry  that  the 
majority  of  the  committee  did  not  agree 
with  us. 

Mr.  HILL.  Mr.  Pre.sident,  will  the 
Senator  yield  some  time  to  me'' 

Mr.  HRUSKA.     Mr   President.  I  yield 

2  minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Alabama. 
The      PRESIDING      OFFICER.     The 

Senator  from  Alabama  is  recognized  for 
2  minutes. 

Mr.  HILL.  I  wholeheartedly  agree 
with  all  that  ha,s  been  said  about  the 
indefatigable  work  and  the  many  fine 
contributions  of  my  friend  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Loui-siana  in  pre- 
senting the  bill,  and  the  work  which  has 
characterized  his  leadership  in  all  the 
years  that  he  ha.s  served  as  chairman  of 
the  Subcommittee  on  Public  Works  Ap- 
propriations. I  also  agree  with  the  well- 
deserved  tributes  that  have  been  paid  to 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Ne- 
braska (Mr.  HruskaI  for  his  hard  work 
and  many  fine  contributions  that  he  has 
made  in  bringln?  the  bill  to  the  Senate. 

As  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Louisiana  has  said,  a  majority  of  the 
subcommltte'fe  and  a  majority  of  the  full 
committee  did  not  agree  with  him  with 
reference  to  the  appropriations  for  TVA. 
I  am  gratified  to  say  that  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Nebraska  did  agree 
with  the  majority  of  the  subcommittee 
and  with  the  majority  of  the  full  com- 
mittee as  to  the  appropriation  for  T\'A. 

The  distinguished  Senator  from  Flor- 
ida has  overestimated  the  amount  of 
the  acreage  involved  by  some  30.000  acres. 
It  is  not  200,000  acres:  It  is  170,000  acres, 
of  which  the  Federal  Government  now 
owns  74.902  acres.  It  lies  in  an  Isthmus 
created  by  the  construction  of  the  Ken- 
tucky Dam  on  the  Tennessee  River  and 
the  Barkley  Dam  on  the  Cumberland 
River.  It  is  at  that  point  In  Kentucky 
where  those  two  rivers  come  together  and 
flow  Into  the  Ohio.    Then,  as  we  know, 


the  Ohio  goes  down  Into  the  Mississippi. 
The  construction  of  those  two  dams  made 
those  two  great  lakes,  the  Kentucky  Lake 
and  the  Barkley  Lake,  and  the  land  about 
which  we  speak  is  known  as  the  "Land 
Between  the  Lakes."  That  is  the  area 
for  which  the  appropriation  has  been 
provided. 

The  preceding  Con^re.ss  made  an  ap- 
propriation of  S4  million  to  proceed  with 
the  acquisition  of  land. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  place  in 
the  Record  at  this  point  a  .statement  with 
reference  to  the  TVA  and  the  Land  Be- 
tween the  Lakes. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

TVA  Ai<rD  THE  l.AND  Betweem  the  Lake.s 

D^velupment  of  the  Land  Between  the 
L.ikes  Ls  precisely  the  type  (»f  demon.stratlon 
CiiutempKited  by  section  22  of  the  Tennes.nee 
Viilley  Authority  Act.  Section  22  mu.st  be 
Interpreted  In  the  light  of  the  overall  pur- 
pose of  that  act--the  development  In  the 
public  Interest  of  all  the  niitural  resources 
In  the  Tennessee  Valley  and  udjoinlni?  and 
related  Areas  In  his  me.ssage  to  the  Can- 
grcsa  ot  .April  10.  1933.  President  Roosevelt 
recommended  the  creation  of  a  corporation 
"charged  with  the  broadest  duty  of  planning 
for  the  proper  use.  conservation,  and  devel- 
opment of  the  natural  resources  of  the  Ten- 
nessee River  drain. ii?e  basin  and  Its  ad^ilnlnv; 
territory  for  the  general  s<xlal  and  economic 
welfare  of  the  Nation"  and  "clothed  with  the 
necessary  power  to  carry  these  plans  Into 
efTect  '  Congress  accepted  this  recommen- 
datlrm  when  it  passed  the  Tennessee  Valley 
Authority  Act- 

The  Tennessee  Valley  Authority  Act  does 
more  than  delegate  to  the  TVA  Board  re- 
sponsibility for  carrying  out  a  variety  of 
specific  and  unrelated  programs  The 
Board's  responsibilities  under  the  act  are 
broad  and  general.  They  relate  to  the  de- 
velopment of  the  entire  area.  In  Wrlch  v 
US.  I  327  US  546.  553  i  the  Supreme  Court  of 
the  United  States,  in  1946.  speaking  for  a 
unanimous  Court,  described  these  responsi- 
bilities as  follows: 

"That  act  does  far  more  than  authorize 
the  TVA  to  build  Isolated  dams.  The  broad 
responsibilities  placed  on  the  Authority  re- 
l.ite  to  navlgabUlty,  flood  control,  reforesta- 
tion, marginal  lands,  and  agricultural  and 
Industrial  development  of  the  whole  Ten- 
nessee Valley. 

".All  of  the  Authority's  action  In  these 
respects  were  to  be  directed  toward  "develop- 
ment of  the  natural  resources  of  the  Ten- 
nessee River  drainage  basin  and  of  such  ad- 
joining territory  as  may  be  related  to  or 
materially  affected  by  the  development  con- 
sequent to  this  act  •  •  •  all  for  the  general 
i)urp<jse  of  fostering  an  orderly  and  proper 
physical,  economic,  and  social  development 
of  said  area.'i  •  " 

The  language  of  the  Covirt  Is  from  sec- 
tion 22   of   the   act 

In  1933  some  of  the  steps  needed  to  de- 
velop the  Tennessee  Valley  were  clear.  It 
was  recognized  that  the  river  needed  to  be 
developed  for  navigation,  that  Its  fl(v>d.'5 
should  be  controlled,  and  that  steps  needed 
to  be  taken  to  control  the  erosion  of  the 
region's  soils  Congress  specifically  directed 
TV'.A  to  generate  and  transmit  electricity, 
and  set  for'h  the  policies  under  which  the 
pcjwer  was  to  be  marketed  It  -specifically 
directed  TVA  to  pnxluce  new  types  of  fertil- 
izer and  to  test  and  demonstrate  their  iu=e 
In  actual  farming  operations  These  and 
)rher  program.*  were  clearly  required  to  meet 
regional  needs  and  the  projects  and  pro- 
grams were  specifically  enumerated  In  the 
act.  But  the  Tennessee  Valley  .Authority 
Act  recognized    that  other   problems    would 


be  uncovered,  that  opportunities  not  then 
f(jre6een  would  be  dlscloeed,  that  fun 
development  of  the  region's  reecmrcei 
wi>uld  require  a  wide  range  of  njo, 
grams  So  Congre.ss  authorized  the  fr^ 
dent,  within  the  limits  of  appropriation* 
and  without  other  limitations,  to  make  euch 
surveys  and  general  plans  as  would  be  me. 
ful  to  Congress  and  the  several  StatM  "i^ 
guiding  and  controlling  the  extent,  sequence 
and  nature  of  development  that  may  be  eqmJ 
tably  and  economically  advanced  through 
the  expenditure  of  public  funds,  or  through 
the  guidance  or  control  of  public  authorlu 
all  for  the  general  purpose  of  fostering  an 
orderly  and  proper  physical,  economic,  and 
iKx:lal  development  of  said  areas."  and  ad- 
joining territory  make  the  studies,  experi- 
meats,  and  demonstrations  necessary  and 
suitable  to  that  end  In  June  of  1933.  by 
Executive  Order  6161.  this  authority  was  del- 
egated  by  the  President  to  the  TVA  Board 

Land  Between  the  Lakes,  a  national  recre- 
ation area,  of  which  the  Federal  Government 
now  owns  74.902  acres.  Is  now  proposed  a* 
such  a  demonstration  Recreation  has  come 
to  be  recognized  as  one  of  the  Important 
benefits  derived  from  dam  and  reservoir  gyj. 
tems  Under  the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority 
Act  Its  Board  had  an  obligation  to  recognize 
tho  emergence  of  this  new  regional  asset,  to 
survey  the  recreation  potential  of  Us  reservoir 
system,  and  to  make  plans  looking  toward 
lis  maximum  contribution  to  the  welfare  of 
ihe  Nation  This  It  has  done,  displaying  the 
"initiative"  and  the  "vision"  described  in 
Pri-.>ldenc  Roosevelt's  mess.oge  to  the  Congress 
m  1933  Recreation  demonstrations  were 
conducted  on  the  very  first  reservoirs  con- 
structed by  TVA  Those  early  demonstra- 
tions have  long  since  been  turiied  o\  er  to  the 
States  for  operation.  Tliey  formed  the  bails 
for  the  excellent  State  park  systems  which 
.■Mabama  and  Tennessee  now  enjoy,  and  for 
•he  flourishing  complex  of  private,  and  public 
but  non-Federal,  f.iclUties  for  recreation 
along  the  shores  of  all  T\'.A  reservoirs. 

Laud  Between  the  Lakes  Is  simply  a  con- 
tinuation of  this  pHJllcy.    As  piut  of  Its  gen- 
eral survey  under  section  22  of  the  recrea- 
tional   opportunities    provided    by   the  TVA 
reservoir  system,  the  TV  .A  Bixu-d  studied  the 
area    now   called   Liind    Between   the  Lake«. 
and  on  June  23,  1961,  It  recommended  to  the 
President    that    this   unique   area,   lying  be- 
tween two  great  manmade  lakes,  Kentucky 
and  Barkley.  be  developed  with  FHder.il  funds 
for   nationwide    benefit.      At    thl.s    jni.nt  the 
next    step    w:is    up    to    the    Pre.sKlcnt      He 
could  have  rejected  the  recommendation  or 
he  could  have  Instructed  a  dlflerent  agency 
to  seek  funds  for  Us  achievement.     Instead. 
on    June    14.    196;j.    after    tir.st    referring  the 
report  to  the  Department  of  the  IiUerlor  and 
after    receiving    that    IDepartmeiU's    recom- 
mendation that  the  project  be  undertaken  by 
T\'A,  he  directed  TVA  to  develop  the  .irea  iS 
a    demonstration    In    resource    development 
The  Congress  expre.ssed  Us  approval  by  pro- 
viding the  Initial  appropriation  of  $4  million 
for  fiscal  year  1964,  and  TVA  began  the  de- 
velopment     When  It  Is  completed  we  shall 
see   how   marginal    lands   of    little    value  for 
other  purposes,  described  as  a  deficit  area,  a 
p:iuf>erlzed    area    can    become    an    economic 
.H.s.set    to   'he    region,    and    how   an    area  not 
richly  endowed  with  beautiful  scenery  or  Im- 
pressive monument.s  of  history  can  be  made 
to  serve  the  need  for  outdo<:>r  recreation  of 
millions  of  people      We  will  learn  here  from 
a    kind   of   laboratory   In    multipurpose  park 
development    how    a    game    refuge    can    be 
operated    not    separately  and    apart,   but  m 
an  lmpres.sive  feature  <jf  a  whole  recreation 
resource       In   one   area   and    imder   a   single 
management   a   variety  of  oppx>rtunltles  for 
rfH-reatl>in   *nil  be  combined.     There  will  be 
hunting  and  fishing  and  water  sports.    There 
will  be  primitive  camping  areas  and  areas  for 
families  and  for  groups.    The  whole  develop- 
ment will  provide  an  outdoor  classroom  in 


».r,n  For  TVA  contemplateo  that, 
^"t^'^rriJ^  of  eroelon  control  and  refor- 
W  thf  P'^^S  has  already  begun,  the  en«r- 
"''""of  Organized  camping  group,  caix  be 
^^u  H  as  educators  use  portions  of  the 
utlllzfd.   as   ea  j  science.    There  if. 

area  ^^''.'^^'l'^,,   ,iKe  this  anywhere  In  the 
"^'::'tatTs     Tms%iultlpuiose  parlc  will 
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^"  v^e  the  information  which  Congrew  and 
P"*^  ^?^tes  win  need.  It  will  demonstrate  the 
'^%  nf  ri^eatlon  areas  needed  in  the  future 
j;"trve^ur   urbanized   and   Industrialized 

"^nll  not  proposed  that  TVA  should  operate 
,.Vrea  indefinitely.    As  soon  as  the  develop- 

Lt\s  completed,  the  experiments  con- 
"^  h!h  ind  a  reasonable  period  of  demon- 
'Irftion  undertaken  It  Is  expected  that  this 
*  ,prt  like  earlier  demonstrations,  will  be 
o,rned  over  to  another  agency  for  permanent 
Zr'uon      once  more  section  22  will  have 

S  Its  worth.    Bv  its  initiative  and  vision 

K  a?''i"  ^-''^  ^■^''''  ^'''^'^  ^^^  P"^"*' 
welfare 

Mr  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
President,  will  the  Senator  yield  me  1 

Mr  HRUSKA.  I  yield  1  minute  to  the 
c;enator  from  North  Carolina. 

Mr  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina.  I 
jom  with  mv  colleagues  in  expressmg 
ereat  approcintion  and  thanks  to  the 
enti-e  staff  and  all  Senators  concerned 
with  the  bill.  I  am  on  the  Public  Works 
Committee,  and  I  know  something  about 
the  va-st  amount  of  work  that  goes  Into 
the  bill  before  it  reaches  the  Senate. 
The  chairman  of  the  subcommittee  has 
rendered  distinguished  service,  as  have 
all  other  members  of  the  committee  and 

the  staff. 

North  Carolina  has  a  number  of  im- 
portant projects  which  are  included  in 
the  bill,  for  which  we  are  very  gratefxU. 

I  thorouKhlv  agree  with  the  statement 
made  bv  the  Senator  from  Washington 
that  those  are  not  pork-barrel  projects, 
but  projects  to  save  our  country  from 
a  great  deal  of  destruction,  particularly 
as  regards  the  coastlines.  Such  projects 
are  provided  for  in  the  bill.  The  coast- 
lines are  being  eroded.  Without  the 
help  of  our  Federal  Government,  our 
coa.stlines  would  be  continually  de- 
stroyed, and  would  continue  to  move 
inland. 

I  am  deeplv  appreciative,  and  I  know 
I  speak  for  all  the  people  of  North  Caro- 
lina when  I  say  I  am  grateful  for  the 
fine  work  done  for  North  Carolina. 

FTOOnING    or     SENECA     RESERVATION,     N.T. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  'will  the 
Senator  vield  to  me  2  minutes? 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  I  yield  2  minutes  to 
the  Senator  from  New  York. 

Mr  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  this 
bill  contains  $27  million  for  the  Alle- 
ganv  River  project— the  Kinzua  Dam 
construction.  For  years,  in  my  service 
both  in  the  House  and  in  the  Senate,  I 
have  opposed  the  construction  of  this 
dam  on  a  site  which  would  result  in  the 
flooding  of  the  Seneca  Indian  Reserva- 
tion in  Salamanca.  N.Y. 

Those  of  us  who  opposed  the  construc- 
tion of  the  dam  on  this  site  lost  our 
battle,  the  dam  was  built  and  is,  Infact. 
due  to  be  completed  on  October  1.  What 
Is  really  shocking,  however,  is  that  the 
hundreds  of  Seneca  Indians  who  wUl  toe 
forced  to  leave  their  homes  on  that  date 
have  not  yet  received  a  single  cent  or 
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compensation  for  the  land  taken  by  the 
Federal  Government.  They  have  not 
been  able  to  make  any  plans  for  moving, 
they  have  been  unable  to  borrow  money 
with  which  to  build  new  homes— and  this 
injiistice  is  in  addition  to  the  fact  that 
their  treaty  with  the  U.S.  Goveriunent, 
which  dates  back  to  1794,  was  violated 
when  the  dam  was  built. 

Mr.  President,  the  Senecas  are  the  m- 
nocent  victims  of  congressional  inaction. 
Although  both  Houses  have  passed  the 
compensation  bill,  the  figures  differed 
widely.  The  conferees  have  not  met  in 
almost  6  weeks,  and  an  agreement  on 
the  bill  does  not  appear  imminent.  I 
could  not,  In  good  conscience,  vote  for 
additional  appropriations  for  this  proj- 
ect— appropriations  far  in  excess  of  the 
Seneca  compensation  money.  I  might 
add— without  adding  a  plea  to  the  con- 
ferees on  H.R.  1794  to  get  together  and 
agree  upon  a  compensation  bill  without 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield?  ^    ^    ^^ 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  I  yield  1  minute  to  the 
senior  Senator  from  New  York . 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  my  col- 
league and  I  have  joined  in  sponsoring 
a  bill  (S.  1836)  seeking  justice  for  the 
Indians  at  the  Kinzua  Dam  site.  October 
approaches  very  rapidly,  and.  as  my  col- 
league has  said  so  eloquently,  the  Indians 
have  no  place  to  go.  and  no  financial 
provision  has  been  made  for  them. 

I  bespeak  the  deep  humanitarian  in- 
terest of  my  colleague  [Mr.  Keating], 
and  others  of  my  colleagues,  I  am  sure. 
I  believe  that  the  difference  between  the 
Senate  and  the  House  is  relatively 
modest.  Both  Houses  can  get  together 
on  It  without  either  sacrificing  principle. 
The  need  is  great  and  most  urgent. 
President  Heron,  of  the  Seneca  Nation 
of  Indians,  has  been  down  to  see  both 
Senators.  ^         ,. 

I  urge  my  Senate  colleagues  to  walk 
the  extra  half  mile  with  our  House  col- 
leagues so  that  the  matter  may  be  ad- 
justed. .J      ^       -n 
Mr.  DOMINICK.     Mr.  President,  will 

the  Senator  yield?  .    ..    ^i,„ 

Mr.  HRUSKA.    I  yield  1  minute  to  the 
Senator  from  Colorado. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  since 
I  am  one  of  the  conferees  in  that  matter, 
I  thought  I  ought  to  report  briefly  and 
tell  the  Senate  that  there  is  money  on 
file  In  the  court  cases  to  provide  for  re- 
location. So  the  problems  which  the 
conferees  have  as  between  themselves 
with  regard  to  the  relocation  funds  does 
not  affect  the  Senecas"  right  to  be  re- 
located with  the  money  that  Is  on  hand. 
I  hope  that  agreement  will  be  reached 
very  soon.  I  think  we  will  get  together. 
I  know  that  the  Senator  from  Idaho  is 
working  hard  on  the  problem. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  We  have  real  faith  that 
they  will  reach  an  agreement,  but  the 
problem  Is  that  the  Indians  are  finding 
It  difficult  to  find  any  place  in  the  con- 
tiguous towns.  What  is  Inherent  In  the 
bUl  Is  the  economic  basis  for  the  formu- 
laUon  of  plans   for   relocation   of   the 

Seneca  Nation.  ^      ^. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator's  time  has  expired.  All  time  has 
expired. 


Mr.  COOPER.    Mr.  President,  may  I 

have  1  minute?  ^     ..    ^ 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Senator 
from  Kentucky  have  1  minute. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  Senator  from  Kentucky  Is 
recognized  for  1  minute. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  the  dis- 
tinguished chairman  has  made  a  state- 
ment about  the  proposed  Between  the 
Lakes  area.  Since  part  of  it  lies  in  the 
State  of  Kentucky.  I  feel  that  I  should 
make  a  brief  statement  about  it. 

I  shall  ask  that  there  be  placed  in  the 
Record  a  copy  of  the  letter  dated  March 
25  1963.  directed  to  the  then  President 
of 'the  United  States,  Mr.  John  F.  Ken- 
nedy, from  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior, 
Stewart  L.  Udall. 

On  two  occasions.  I  mentioned  before 
the  Committee  on  Appropriations  the 
facts  given  in  this  letter,  but  I  did  not 
have  a  copy  of  this  letter  when  I  spoke 
to  the  Committee  on  Appropriations. 
The  letter  details  the  negotiations  that 
went  on  between  the  Department  of  the 
Interior  and  the  TVA  over  a  period  of 
2  years.  ^.  ^. 

Finally,  after  2  years'  negotiations,  as 
this  letter  shows,  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  Mr.  Udall,  asked  the  President 
of  the  United  States  to  direct  TVA  to 
proceed  with  the  development  of  this 
area,  of  course  subject  to  the  appropria- 
tions of  the  Congress. 

So  that  the  letter  may  be  a  part  of  the 
record,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 

it  be  placed  in  the  Record  at  this  point. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 

was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 

as  follows : 


U.S.  Department  of  the  Interior. 

Office  of  the  Sbcretaht. 
Washington,  D.C.,  March  25. 1963. 
The  President. 
The  White  House, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Me.  President:  This  refers  to  your 
letter  of  July  5,  1961,  to  the  Chairman  of  the 
Board  of  the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority, 
acknowledging  receipt  of  a  proposal  for  a 
national  recreation  area  between  the  laKes 
formed  bv  the  Kentucky  and  Barkley  Dams, 
and  indicating  that  you  would  request  this 
Department  to  review  the  proposal  and  re- 
port more  fully  thereon.  We  have  examJned 
the  area  and  discussed  the  proposal  fully 
with  officials  of  the  TVA. 

The  area  unquestionably  has  outstanding 
outdoor  recreation  potentiality  and  is  within 
200  miles  of  nearly  10  million  people.    It  lies 
between  two  great  rivers— the  Tennessee  and 
the  Cumberland.     On  the  Tennessee,  TVA  s 
Kentucky   Dam   creates   one   of   the   largest 
manmade   reservoirs    In   the   United   States. 
juBt  across  the  divide  on  the  Cumberland 
River  the  Army  Corps  of  Engineers  is  build- 
ing the  Barkley  Dam  which  will  create   a 
sefond  major  lake  In  the  fall  of  1964^    For 
a  distance  of  some  40  miles  above  each  dam 
the  shorelines  of  the  two  lakes  will  be  only 
6  to   12   miles   apart.     They  wlU   enclose  a 
narrow  strip  of  wooded  ridges  rising  500  feet 
or^  above^the  broad  stretches  of  reservoir 
on  either  side.    The  area  proposed  to  be  set 
aside  for  public  recreation  contains  roughly 
Tvo  MO  ac«s.  two-thlrds  of  "  inKentucky 
and  one-third  In  Tennessee.     I  am  positive 
?Sat  the  area,  once  developed,  will  prove  to 
S  one  of  the  outstendlng  outdoor  recrea- 
tion areas  of  the  Nation. 

Nearly  half  of  the  area  under  consideration 
IB  in  Federal  ownership,  of  which  approxi- 
mately 60.000  acres  are  within  the  Kentucky 
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Woodlttoda  NaUonal  Wildlife  Refuge.  The 
refuge  Mrrea  as  wintering  grounda  for  water- 
fowl. >nd  habitat  for  wild  turkey,  deer,  and 
other  upland  game  species.  Much  of  the 
waterfowl  habiut  will  be  Inundated  by 
Barkley  ReMrvotr  and  a  substitute  area  Is 
being  acquired  upstream,  outelde  the  limit* 
of  the  propoMd. 

The  major  question  that  required  resolu- 
tion In  our  consideration  of  the  proposal  waa 
to  determine  how  best  to  meld  the  objectives 
of  the  wUdllfe  refuge  Into  the  broader  ob- 
jectives of  an  enlarged  area  with  emphasis 
on  outdoor  recreation.  As  a  result  of  a 
recent  dlacutslon  with  Mr  A.  J  Wagner. 
Chairman  of  the  TVA  Board  we  believe  we 
now  hare  a  solution  which  will  permit  an 
early  start  on  the  proposal 

TVA  would  develop  the  area  as  a  demon- 
stration. It  has  authority  to  set  up  and 
conduct  demonstration  projects  in  resource 
development  and  to  acquire  lands  needed 
for  such  projects. 

I  therefore  propose  that,  if  you  will  direct 
TVA  to  proceed  with  the  project  we  will 
enter  Into  an  agreement  with  TVA.'  whereby 
the  land  and  faclIlUes  presently  under  the 
Jurisdiction  of  this  Department  will  be  placed 
under  the  complete  direction  of  TVA.  I 
understand  that  TVA  has  dUcussed  with  the 
Corps  of  Engineers  the  traniifer  of  other 
lands  acquired  by  the  corps  within  the  proj- 
ect area  for  the  Barkley  Reservoir  No  formal 
transfer  of  lands  will  be  made  until  funds 
for  Initiating  the  project  are  assured 

TVA  has  indicated  that  the  demonstration 
area  will  Include  provisions  for  development 
of  additional  wintering  grounds  for  water- 
fowl and  for  management  of  upland  game 
Including  Improvement  of  public  hunting 
TVA  will  cooperate  with  the  Bureau  of  Sport 
Fisheries  and  Wildlife  on  these  phases  of  the 
demonstration. 

The  Department  and  TV'A  believe  that  pub- 
lic recreation  Is  the  best  possible  use  of  the 
area's  resoiurces.     As  envisioned  bv  TVA,  the 
project  will  demonstrate  how  an   area  with 
limited   timber,  agricultural,   and   Industrial 
resources  can  be  converted  Into  a  recreation 
asset   that   wUl  stimulate    economic    growth 
of    the   region.      It   win    help   establish    and 
define    guidelines    for    the    acquisition,    de- 
velopment, and  operation  of  other   outdoor 
recreation  areas.     TVA   will   administer   the 
area  for  the  period  required  to  complete  the 
demonstration.       This    Is    estimated     to    be 
about  10  years.    At  the  end  of  the  demonstra- 
tion period,  permanent  administration  of  the 
area    for    outdoor    recreation     will     be    de- 
termined. 

We  have  reviewed  the  general  concepts  of 
this  proposal  with  the  Governors  of  Ten- 
nessee and  Kentucky  and  a  1th  the  four  Sena- 
tors and  two  Congressmen  directly  con- 
cerned. 

For  your  consideration  I  enclose  a  proposed 
press  announcement  and  a  proposed  letter 
to  Chairman  Wagner 

Respectfxilly  yours, 

Stewart  L  Udall, 
Secret iry  of  Che  Interior 
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Mr.  ELLENDER.     Mr  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  U>  have  30  seconds 
The  PRESIDING  OFTICER     Without 
objection,  it  la  sn  ordered 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  appreciate  all  that 
ha^  been  said  about  me  and  my  good 
friend  from  Nebraska,  but  we  must  not 
overlook  the  staff,  particularly  Ken 
Bousquet,  who  sits  to  my  left.  Without 
him  and  others  on  the  staff,  the  com- 
mittee would  not  be  able  to  do  the  work 
it  must  do.  I  wish  to  pay  tribute  to  this 
youngster.  He  has  been  a  great  help 
I  am  sure  my  friend  from  Nebraska  will 
certify  to  that. 

Mr.  HRU8KA.  Mr.  President,  if  I 
may  have  one-half  a  minute.  I  want  to 
acknowledge  what  the  chairman  of  the 


subcommittee  has  said  and  multiply  the 
tribute,  particularly  to  Mr.  Bousquet  on 
the  majority  side  and  Ed  King  on  the 
minority  side. 

Mr.  GRUENING,  Mr  President  the 
fiscal  year  1965  public  works  appropria- 
tion bill  now  before  us  provides  nearly 
$2  mUlion  for  Alaska  public  works  and 
reclamation  projects  I  support  the  bill 
because  the  funds  it  appropriates  will 
be  of  great  value  to  Alaska,  and  will  re- 
pay many  times  the  initial  investment 
by  the  Federal  Government. 

House  bill  11579  contains  the  items 
requested  in  the  President  s  budget  for 
Alaska.  The  House  of  Representatives 
added  $15,000  to  start  a  general  Inve.stl- 
yation  of  the  Kodiak  Harbor.  The  Sen- 
ate has  retained  that  item. 

The  Senate  Appropriations  Committee 
has  restored  to  the  bill  the  .sum  of  $73,000 
to  be  used  for  the  Nenana  River  thnid- 
control  investigation.     The  total  cost  of 
this  project  will  be  S370.000.    The  House 
had  removed  the  requested  amount  to 
start  the  project,  because  of  an  agree- 
ment between  the  Secretary-  uf  Uie  Army 
and  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior;   but 
the  Senate  Commit tt-e  in  its  report  ex- 
presses the  opinion  that  nothinK  m  the 
agreement  between  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army  and  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
precludes  the  Corps  of  Engineers  from 
undertaking  spt'cific  studies  that  it  was 
directed  to  make  by  a  competent  com- 
mittee of  the  Congress.    The  commitWe 
report  further  states  its  belief  that  the 
agreement  merely  iissigns  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior  the  responsibility 
of  assuming  leadership  fur  comprehen- 
sive studies. 

I  believe  thi.s  observation  on  the  part 
of  the  Committee  is  appropriate  The 
Nenana  River  Hood-control  investigation 
must  not  be  delayed  needlessly. 

The  public  works  appropriations  bill 
we  are  debating  includes  funds  for  gen- 
eral navigation  Inve.stigations  at  Dry 
Strait.  Gastineau  Channel,  Hydaburg 
Harbor.  King  Cove  Harbor.  Knik  and 
lurnagain  Arm  cau.seways.  Kodiak  Har- 
bor, and  .Sergius  Narrows. 

The  bill  i)rovldes  an  appropriation  of 
$750,000  for  continuation  of  preconstruc- 
tlon  planning  of  the  Crater-Long  Lakes 
division  of  the  Snetti.sham  protect  au- 
thorized by  Public  Law  874  of  the  87th 
O.ngress  The  Snettusliam  hvdroelec- 
tric  project,  situated  .JB  miles  south  of 
Juneau,  will,  when  completed  provide 
needed  power  to  help  develop  Alaska's 
growing  southeast.  The  Corps  of  Enri- 
neers  reports  that  average  annual  bene- 
fits will  e.xceed  annual  costs  in  the  ratio 
of  2  94  to  1.  for  a  100-year  period  of 
analysis:  and  m  the  ratio  of  2  18  for  a 
30-year  analysis  The  total  estimated 
cost  of  this  project  is  $44,300,000 

I  shall  not  comment  speclflcallv  on 
every  Alaskan  Item  In  the  budget  "The 
bill  does  not  provide  fund.s  for  Bureau 
of  Reclamation  general  Investigations  of 
the  proposed  Wood  Canyon  Dam  on  the 
Copper  River,  in  Ala.ska  This  undesir- 
able project  Ls  oppo.sed  bv  the  people  of 
the  area:  and  all  who  are  familiar  with 
the  beauties  of  the  Copper  River  are  well 
aware  of  the  fact  that  the  dam  is  un- 
necessary. 

The    bill    aLso    appropriates    approxi- 
mately $452,000  to  be  used  by  the  Bureau 
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of  Reclamation   to  investigate  ai.  u 

projects.     I   hope   the  Senate  wH^ 

favorably  on  these  items   as  wpH.  *** 

those  in  the  bill  which  would  be  usi?f* 

a    flood -control    project    on   Ketehiv. 

Creek,   and   for  operation  andS^ 

nance  purposes  at  Dillingham  m^ 

Name  Harbor,  and  Stlkine  River  ' 

Next  year,  when  the  Senate  conirtH-^ 

this  appropriation  bill.  I  am  hopeful  S 

It  will  include  a  budgeted  item  for^* 

preconstnictlon   planning  phase  of  th! 

Rampart  Dam  project,  in  central  aLa! 

No  request  was  made  for  such  fundHh^. 

year,  because  the  review  of  thrproSS 

is  now  being  completed  by  the  CorS^ 

Engineers.  *^  °f 

Mr  SALINGER.  Mr.  President  Ihavp 
been  a  consistent  supporter  of  the  in 
acre  limitation:  and  I  would  not  wan"t 
my  vote  against  the  amendment  by  Sen 
ator  Neuson  to  be  construed  as  a  revemi 
of  my  opposition  to  unjust  onrichmenUf 
large  landowners,  through  Federal  wat^i 
projects.  ^^ 

I  am  supporting  the  position  of  thp 
senior  Senator  from  California  fMr 
KucHExl.  because  I  am  not  persuaded 
that  the  contract  with  the  Westlanri* 
Water  District  is  In  violation  of  the  160 
acre  limitation.  But  even  If  it  were  full 
recourse  to  the  courts  is  still  available 
to  the  contesting  parties. 

Furthermore.  I  do  not  approve  of  thia 
method  of  amending  the  appropriation 
bill,  to  achieve  a  result  remote  from  the 
purposes  of  the  bill  itself.  The  Ran  Luis 
project  has  the  prior  authorization  of 
Conere.ss.  It  has  the  support  of  the  leg- 
islature  and  administration  of  my  State- 
and  It  is.  without  question,  a  project  of 
vast  and  urgent  importance,  not  only  to 
the  Central  Valley  of  California  but 
also  to  the  huge  agricultural  and  urban 
areas  to  the  .south 

Mr  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President  the 
public  works  appropriations  bill  now  be- 
fore the  Senate  contains  a  recommenda- 
tion, as  approved  by  the  Senate  Commit- 
tee on  Appropriations,  in  the  amount  of 
$26,000  to  reimburse  the  city  of  Malta 
Mont. 

Recently  it  was  brought  to  the  atten- 
tion of  my  colleague.  Senator  Metcalf 
and  myself  that  the  city  of  Malta  had 
undertaken  a  street  improvement  proj- 
ect which  benefited  a  number  of  land- 
holders, including  the  Bureau  of  Land 
Management  and  the  Bureau  of  Recla- 
mation    The  city  was,  according  to  our 
Information,  encouraged  by  both  agen- 
cies to  include  their  property  in  the  im- 
provement area.     The  city  now  seeks  to 
recover  the  cost,s  of  these  improvements. 
Roth  Senator  Metcalf  and  I  feel  that 
this  request  is  entirely  justified  and  that 
the    Federal    Government    should    con- 
tribute its  share  of  these  improvement 
costs 

After  investigating  this  situation  we 
find  that  there  is  no  authorization  or 
suitable  provision  for  such  reimburse- 
ment. We  realize  that  this  .situation  has 
developed  on  a  number  of  other  occasions 
in  many  other  States  This  is  a  situa- 
tion which  should  now  be  considered  and 
I  hope  that  the  Senate  will  agree  that 
the  reimbursement  to  the  city  of  Malta 
might  be  favorably  considered  as  a  test 
ca.se  and  set  down  a  precedent  for  future 
action  and  general  legislation. 
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The  legislation  has  had  an  even  long- 
er history.    Similar  proposals  have  been 
introduced  and  studied  for  more  than  a 
_    .     quarter  of  a  century.    Each  Attorney 
eral  agencies  cuxitx.j.u^-»^^^-^^-  ^^j   ^^^^    jjomer    Cummings    has 

local  conununitiesJhi^ugn^emp^^3^^^^^     ^^^^^  ^^^  ^^^.^^_    ^^^  ^^^^^^^^  ^^^ 


T  recognize  that  the  Federal  Govern- 

fnfSViot  liable  for  property  taxMln 

"^^.n^idual  States.    Many  of  our  Fed- 

"^'i-^encles  contribute  a  great  deal  to 

erai  agen^^ fvimnffh  emnlovment 


J    "ffPneral     economic 
^s  /^certain,  each  of  the  individual 

^fS"Se''hoTe"e?;that  when  these 
Jipral  agencies  benefit  from  local  im- 
!!^veme^  projects  they  should  contrib- 
S^uS^r  share  as  an  active  participant 
i„  thp  local  community. 

Mr  President.  I  do  hope  and  I  urge 
thkt  the  Senate  will  agree  to  the  appro- 
orfation  of  this  $26,000  as  a  fair  contri- 
bution to  the  improvement  of  one  of 
urvnfAna's  growing  communities. 
^CpRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bUl 
hftv-lng  been  read  the  third  time,  the 
question  is.  Shall  it  pass? 

The  bill  was  passed.  .^     ^     ^ 

Mr  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
hill  was  pa.ssed. 

Mr  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President.  I  move 
to  lav  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 

"^ir  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  that  the  Senate  insist  on  its 
amendments  and  request  a  conference 
with  the  House  of  Representatives  there- 
on, and  that  the  Chair  appoint  the  con- 
ferees on  the  part  of  the  Senate. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Presiding  Officer  appointed  Mr.  Ellen- 
DER  Mr  Hayden.  Mr.  Russell,  Mr.  Mc- 
Clell.an,  Mr.  Hill,  Mr.  Magnuson.  Mr. 
Holland  Mr.  Bible,  Mr.  McNamara.  Mr. 
Pastore.  Mr.  HRUSKA,  Mr.  Young  of 
North  Dakota.  Mr.  Mtindt,  and  Mrs. 
SMITH  conferees  on  the  part  of  the 
Senate.  

CRIMINAL  JUSTICE  ACT  OF  1964— 
CONFERENCE  REPORT 
Mr  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President.  I  sub- 
mit a  report  of  the  committee  of  confer- 
ence on  the  disagreeing  votes  of  the  two 
Houses  on  the  amendment  of  the  House 
to  the  bill  I S.  1057 '  to  promote  the  cause 
of  criminal  justice  by  providing  for  the 
representation  of  defendants  who  are 
financially  unable  to  obtain  an  adequate 
defense  in  criminal  cases  in  the  courts  of 
the  United  States.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent  for  the  present  consideration  of  the 

report.  _. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  re- 
port will  be  read  for  the  information  of 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  report. 

(For  conference  report,  see  House  pro- 
ceedings of  today.  >     

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  report? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  report. 

Mr  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  exact- 
ly a  year  and  a  day  ago  the  Senate  passed 
S  1057.  the  Criminal  Justice  Act.  It  was 
the  fourth  consecutive  Congress  in  which 
the  Senate  had  considered  and  approved 
a  measure  which  afforded  more  adequate 
representation  of  indigent  defendants  in 
our  Federal  courts  than  circumstances 
now  allow. 


ference  of  the  United  States  has  similar- 
ly labored  for  the  enactment  of  a  bill 
out  of  a  fundamental  concern  that  the 
mandate   of   the    sixth   amendment   be 
faithfuUy  observed.    The  bar.  the  law 
schools,  the  professional  societies,  and 
other  organizations  have   likewise   ad- 
vocated the  adoption  of  the  legislation. 
Looking  back  over  this  extensive  his- 
tory of  the  bill  and  observing  the  una- 
nimity of  support  for  its  adoption,  it  is 
with  deep  gratification  that  the  moment 
has  arrived  when  the  proposal  shall  be- 
come public  law.    It  is  even  more  deep- 
ly gratifying  that  due  to  the  dedicated 
effort  of  so  many   responsible  individ- 
uals and  organizations,  working  in  close 
cooperation  these  past  several  months, 
the  measure  before  us  provides  such  an 
excellent  realization  of  a  common,  in- 
deed universal,  objective. 

The  sixth  amendment  assures  the  right 
to  assistance  of  counsel  in  criminal  cases. 
Whatever  its  antecedents,  the  language 
now  protects  anyone  standing  before  the 
bar  of  criminal  justice  from  proceeding 
without  the  appointment  of  counsel, 
when  requested  and  not  able  to  be  re- 
tained because  of  insufficient  means.  It 
will  not  surprise  this  body  that  an  enor- 
mous number  of  individuals  accused  of 
crime  find  themselves  in  this  position. 
Nearly  10.000  persons,  more  than  30  per- 
cent of  the  total  number  of  defendants 
in  Federal  criminal  cases,  annually  re- 
quire court-appointed  attorneys  because 
they  are  financially  unable  to  retain 
their  own. 

The  bar  has  responded  to  this  obliga- 
tion conscientiously  even  while  it  has 
been  increasingly  felt  that  this  proce- 
dure does  not  accomplish  the  full  in- 
tent of  the  constitutional  provision.  The 
court-appointed  lawyer  must  serve  with- 
out compensation.  There  are  simply 
no  means  to  reimburse  him  for  his  ex- 
penses necessarily  incurred  in  the  prep- 
aration of  a  defense.  Customarily,  he 
is  not  appointed  until  long  after  the  ar- 
rest. Inevitably,  those  appointed  are 
often  without  trial  experience  or  some- 
times without  some  familiarity  with 
criminal  procedures.  This  combination 
of  circumstances  has  led  from  an  uneasy 
opinion  to  a  growing  conviction  that  leg- 
islation is  necessary  to  insure  an  ade- 
quate defense  of  indigents  accused  of 
Federal  crimes  and.  thereby,  to  discharge 
the  basic  obligation  that  justice  shall  not 
be  rationed. 

By  the  adoption  of  the  conference  re- 
port on  S.  1057,  a  major  step  will  be 
taken  In  that  direction.  This  biU  pro- 
vides for  the  appointment  of  counsel, 
either  from  the  bar  directly  or  as  fur- 
nished by  bar  associations  or  legal  aid 
agencies,  as  each  district  court  shall  de- 
cide, at  the  earliest  stage  of  the  proceed- 
ing who  shall  continue  to  serve  through 
each  successive  stage  of  appeal.  The  re- 
quirement that  the  U.S.  Commissioner 
advises  the  accused  of  his  right  to  coun- 
sel and,  furthermore,  furnish  one  for 
him  should  he  appearing  without  an  at- 


torney because  of  insufBcient  funds  will 
overcome  some  of  the  serious  difiBculties 
now  encountered  by  the  appointment 
much  later  in  the  proceeding. 

The  provision  for  compensation  of 
counsel,  while  modest,  will  nevertheless 
avoid  the  necessity  of  further  imposing 
on  the  bar  to  assume  the  obligation  of 
society.  The  limits  specified  per  hour 
and  per  case  are  set  with  the  normal  de- 
mands of  representation  in  mind.  The 
bill  wisely  recognizes  that  there  will  be 
situations  where  these  amounts  fall  far 
short  of  reasonable  compensation.  Lan- 
guage was  therefore  included  to  allow 
payment  in  excess  of  the  limits  stated  if 
such  payment  is  appropriate  to  provide 
fair  compensation  for  such  extended 
representation. 

Possibly  the  most  remarkable  and  for- 
ward-looking provision  which  S.  1057 
contains  is  that  entitled  "Services  Other 
Than  Counsel."  An  adequate  represen- 
tation commonly  entails  more  than  the 
mere  presence  of  a  lawyer  in  court.  To 
prepare  his  defense,  he  may  need  inves- 
tigative, expert,  or  other  services.  These 
are  accorded  by  the  terms  of  the  bill, 
whether  the  accused  has  appointed  or  re- 
tained counsel.  The  terms  of  the  bill 
provide  limits  for  the  compensation  paid 
to  a  person  for  each  such  service,  or  to 
be  paid  an  organization  for  each  such 
service  rendered  by  an  employee,  which 
again  are  considered  reasonable  under 
the  circumstances. 

These  features,  and  others  which  I 
will  not  review  here,  were  the  product 
of  careful  deliberation  by  the  conferees 
before  adoption.  I  can  say  confidently 
that  they  represent  the  wisest  resolution 
of  the  alternatives  presented  by  the 
House  and  Senate  versions  of  the  bill. 

There  is  one  basic  provision  which  the 
Senate  bill  contained  but  which  is  not 
found  in  the  conference  report.  I  refer 
to  the  option  of  a  public  defender  office. 
In  the  judgment  of  the  majority  of  con- 
ferees it  was  deemed  advisable  not  to 
attempt  this  program  at  this  time.  In- 
stead, the  E>epartment  of  Justice  was  re- 
quested to  continue  its  study  of  such  a 
program  and.  in  cooperation  with  the 
Judicial  Conference  of  the  United  States, 
to  determine  whether  in  the  light  of  the 
provisions  now  being  made  for  represen- 
tation of  the  accused,  a  need  for  such  a 
system  exists.  When  their  study  is  avail- 
able, based  upon  the  experience  gained  by 
the  operation  of  the  present  law,  the 
Congress  will  have  an  opportunity  to  re- 
evaluate its  action  and  consider  the  ad- 
visability of  an  amendment. 

The  case  for  this  legislation  is  easy  to 
state:  we  are  a  nation  dedicated  to  the 
precept  of  equal  justice  for  all.  Experi- 
ence has  abundantly  demonstrated  that, 
if  this  rule  of  law  will  hold  out  more 
than  an  illusion  of  justice  for  the  indi- 
gent we  must  have  the  means  to  insure 
adequate  representation  that  the  bill  be- 
fore us  provides.  I  am  grateful  to  those 
who  have  labored  so  long  and  so  well  to 
draft  a  statute  which  recognizes  the  com- 
plexities and  demands  of  modem  crim- 
inal trials.  By  their  devotion  to  Jhe 
highest  traditions  of  the  law  and  their 
determination  to  relate  them  to  the  ur- 
gent needs  in  the  administration  of  crim- 
inal justice,  the  principle  of  a  fair  trial. 
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so  fundamental  to  our  society,  is  more 
nearly  secured. 

Mr.  KEATING  Mr.  President,  will 
will  the  Senator  vield'^ 
Mr.  HRU8KA.  I  yield. 
Mr.  KEATING  I  wi.sh  to  express  my 
regret  that  the  provision  with  reference 
to  the  program  for  public  defenders  was 
not  retained.  It  was  an  important  part 
of  the  bill  on  the  Senate  side. 

Because  of  an  absolutely  adamant  at- 
titude on  the  part  of  the  Hou.se  conferees. 
It  was  necessary,  if  we  wanted  to  have 
a  bill  at  all.  to  yield  on  the  point  I 
still  adhere  to  the  view  that  the  Senate 
bill,  on  which  the  Senator  from  Nebraska 
I  Mr.  HrcskaI  wa.s  so  influential,  is  a 
preferable  bill.  I  would  like  to  have 
.seen  it  accepted  in  conference  How- 
ever, I  recognize  that  sometimes  if  we 
wish  to  have  any  bill,  we  must  make 
some  undesirable   concessions. 

It  could  be  argued  that  it  would  be 
better  to  have  no  bill.  However,  my  feel- 
ine:  is  that  in  the  future  it  may  be  .shown 
to  be  necessary  to  amend  the  law  in 
order  to  make  provision  for  full-time 
public  defenders  in  some  districts.  At 
least  it  is  a  great  step  forward  to  have 
a  law  on  the  books,  even  thoui^h  it  is 
inadequate  and  not  entirely  what  we 
would  like  to  have  The  matter  has  been 
pressed  by  several  Attorru  y.s  General  in 
the  past.  This  will  at  hast  be  a  step 
in  the  right  direction.  Many  forward- 
looking  people  believe  that  defense 
counsel  should  be  provided  for  an  ac- 
cused who  is  not  able  to  pay  for  his  own 
defense. 

I  congratuate  the  distint:uished  Sena- 
tor from  Nebraska  and  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  North  Carolina  i  Mr. 
Ervin]  on  their  great  achievement  in 
bringing  the  bill  to  this  point. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  I  yield. 
Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr  President.  I  am  de- 
lighted that  this  legislation  is  about  to 
be  enacted  Into  law  in  company  with 
the  able  and  distinguished  Senator  from 
Nebrsiska  and  the  able  and  distinguished 
junior  Senator  from  New  York.  I  have 
been  very  much  interested  m  the  legisla- 
tion. The  stage  at  which  we  find  the 
legislation  at  the  present  time  Is  due  in 
large  measure  to  the  distintjuished  junior 
Senator  from  New  York  Mr.  Keating  I 
and  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Nebraska.  The  able  and  distinguished 
Senator  from  Nebraska  is  more  respon- 
sible than  any  other  man  for  the  com- 
pletion of  the  work  on  tiie  bill  The 
legislation  represents  not  only  a  fine  for- 
ward step  In  the  administration  of 
criminal  justice,  but  it  represents  also  a 
willingmess  on  the  part  of  Congress  to 
Implement  the  ruling  of  the  US.  Su- 
preme Court  with  reference  to  the  fur- 
riishing  of  counsel  to  those  who  cannot 
engage  counsel  of  their  choosing 

The  Senator  from  Nebraska  has  the 
thanks  of  all  who  believe  in  the  ad- 
ministration of  criminal  justice  in  a  fair 
way  for  what  he  has  done  in  this  con- 
nection. 

Mr.  JAVrrs.     Mr.  President,  wlU  the 
Senator  yield? 
Mr.  HRU8KA.    I  yield. 


Mr  JAVITS  Mr  President,  for  a 
loiii,'  time  I.  too,  have  been  interested 
in  providing  adt^uate  le^'al  counsel  to 
indigent  defendants  charged  witii  Fed- 
eral crimes.  I  have  worked  with  bar 
associations  and  have  introduced  bills 
to  bring  about  what  was  contemplated 
by  the  Sfrialf-pa.s.sfd  bill 

I  appreciate  very  much  the  di'sire  of 
my  colleagues  to  make  the  bill  as  good 
as  it  could  humanly  be  made.  The 
Senator  from  Nebraska  is  quite  right 
in  his  concern  about  the  omi.s.slon  from 
the  bill  of  the  .so-called  public  dcfendt'r 
provision,  which  would  have  authorized 
a  full-time  public  defender  wiiere 
needed. 

I  feel  that  the  Senator  from  Nebras- 
ka, my  colleague,  the  Senator  from  New 
York,  and  the  Senator  from  North  Car- 
olina are  entitled  to  the  tiianks  of  the 
whole  country,  e-specially  the  thanks  of 
the  families  of  accused  persons,  who. 
wandering  around  in  a  labyrinth  of  law. 
feel  that  the  law  is  blind  or  unjust. 
This  law  is  a  milestone  and  a  landmark 
in  the  solicitude  and  care  of  lawyers 
for  the  accused  under  our  system  of 
lustice,  and  a  blessing  to  the  families 
of  the  accused  who  must  confront  the 
whole  majesty  of  the  law  and  in  doing 
so  are  absolutely  lost  and  confast-d  and 
bewildered  Our  colleagues  have  ren- 
dered a  si-nal  service,  and  I  congratulate 
thi-m  from  the  bottom  of  my  heart.  I 
know  that  thousands  of  families  will 
bless  them 

This  bill  is  a  beginning.  We  hope 
that  all  the  bar  a.s.sociations  and  legal 
aid  societies  who  provide  these  ser\ices 
will  measure  up  to  what  is  expected  of 
them,  becau.se  what  will  happen  in  con- 
nection with  this  law.  and  how  well  the 
law  will  be  administered  will  in  a  large 
measure  be  up  to  the  organized  bar.  at 
who.se  door  it  Is  laid  We  hope  they 
will  take  this  mandate  from  Compress 
and  treat  it  as  a  sacred  trust  and  see 
to  it  that  ever>-  dollar  that  is  spent  will 
produce  the  devotion  that  is  contem- 
plated. Tliousands  of  families  will  be 
grateful  to  them 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  confer- 
ence report. 

The  report  was  agreed  to 


The  legislative  clerk  read  as  foUows- 
On  page  13,  beginning  with  line  34  ,t«k 
)Ul  all  through  line  2  on  page  15        '    ^^ 
On   page    13,   line  3.   strike  out  ■•{4) 
and   In.sert   in   lieu   thereof  "(2) 


AME.VDMENT   OF   FOREIGN   ASSIST- 
ANCE ACT  OF   1961 

Mr     MANSFIEIJ3      Mr     President,    I 

move  that  the  Senate  resume  the  con- 
sideration   of   Calendar   No.    1123.    HR 
11380 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of 
the  Senator  from  Montana 

The  motion  was  agreed  to.  and  the 
Senate  resumed  the  consideration  of  the 
bill  'HR.  11380)  to  amend  further  the 
Foreign  A.s.-,istance  .Act  of  1961,  as 
amended,  and  for  other  purposes. 

Mr,  CARLSON  Mr  President,  I  call 
up  my  amendment  No.  1124  and  ask  that 
it  be  read. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 


ftnd 
and 

and 


The 


■■(k)' 

■■(  J I  ".  respectively 

On  page   15.  line  4.  strike  out  "(k 
ln.sert  In  lieu  thereof  "(J)". 

Mr  MANSFIELD  Mr  President  will 
the  Senator  from  Kan.sas  yield,  without 
losing  his  right   to  the  floor'' 

Mr    CARLSON      I  vield 

Mr  MANS'TELD  Mr.  President  I 
had  hoped  it  would  be  possible  to  reach 
a  vote  on  this  amendment  shortly.  The 
Senator  from  Kansas  has  .said  he  would 
ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  the  amend- 
ment. I  suggest  tile  absence  of  a 
quorum 

The      PRESIDING      OF'FICER 
clerk  w  ill  call  the  roll 

The  Irgi.slative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
tiie  roll, 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr  Pre.sident,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rercinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out object U)n,  it  is  so  ordered 

Mr  CARLSON  Mr.  President,  on  my 
amendment  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered  " 

Mr  CARLSON  Mr  President,  the 
amendment  I  am  offering,  which  is  co- 
sponsored  by  the  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Post  Office  and  Cuil  Ser\ice. 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  I  Mr  Johnston  I.  and  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Maryland  IMr. 
Beali.  !,  would  strike  from  the  bill  sub- 
section 302' a  I    i2i    and   '3> . 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  lan- 
guage we  proposed  to  strike  be  printed  at 
this  point  in  the  Recoro.  It  appears  on 
page  13.  lines  24  and  25,  all  of  page  14, 
and  through  line  2.  page  15. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  lan- 
guage Wius  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

(2)  Subsection  lei  Is  ;\mended  to  re.id  aj 
follows: 

■"lei  The  President  Is  authorized  to  pre- 
scrtl>e  "By  regulation  standards  or  other  cri- 
teria for  maintaining  adequ^ite  perfu.TiiiinM 
levels  for  persimnel  employed  (jr  assigned  to 
perform  duties  pursuant  t<.i  this  .\ct  and 
may.  notwithstanding  any  other  provisl  >n  of 
this  or  any  other  law.  but  subject  to  an 
appropriate  administrative  appeal,  sep.araK 
perst)nnel  who  fall  tti  meet  such  st.uidard* 
or  other  criteria,  other  than  pers<innel  em- 
ployed under  section  624.d),  625(bi,  625(ki, 
626ia)  or  631  of  thLs  Act.  and  also  may  grant 
personnel  separated  hereunder  .severance 
benefit*  of  one  month's  salary  for  each  year's 
service,  but  not  to  exceed  one  year's  salary 
at  the  then  current  s;iL\ry  rate  of  such  per- 
sonnel" 

(3  I  Add  the  folUjwli.g  new  subsection  (Ji: 

"(j>  The  President  Is  authorized,  at  any 
time  during  the  two-year  period  commenc- 
ing on  the  effective  date  of  the  Foreign 
.■\.sslst.uice  Act  of  1964.  to  separate,  not- 
witlistandlng  any  other  provision  of  this  or 
any  otlier  law,  any  per.sf>n  employed  or  as- 
signed to  perform  duties  pursuant  to  this 
Art_  The  authority  contained  In  this  sub- 
section .shall  not  apply  to  fjersons  with  Gen- 
eral Schedule  appointments  of  grade  12  or 
below.  Foreign  .Service  Reserve  appolntmenta 
of  chiss  5  or  below,  or  Foreign  Service  Staff 
appointments  of  class  3  or  below,  or  to  per- 
son* employed  under  section  624(d)  of  thl* 
Act.    The  aggregate  number  of  persons  sep- 
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^  nnder  this  subsection  shall  not  exceed 
'^^'f  ndr^  in  any  twelve-month  period." 
°°^r  CARLSON.    Mr.  President,  these 

Jnons  would  extend  to  the  head  of  the 
?^pS  for  international  Developments 
frg!!authorlty.  not  limited  by  the  pres- 
•^w  to  fire  certain  employees  and 
^fi  to  eliminate  others,  apparently  In 
*^:  ^r«fie  level,  through  a  process  popu- 
S V  Sfened  to  as  "selection  out." 

Mr  President,  here  is  another  at- 
,o^nt  bv  a  Federal  agency  to  bypass  the 

vTerans  Preference  Act  and  the  civil 
Lrvice  merit   svstem.  which  were  suc- 

pSfullv  merizefl  in  1883.  This  to  me  is 
n;^plv  a  political  move  and  must  be  re- 
nted by  every  friend  of  the  civil  service 

^^f  realize  there  are  administrative  and 
personnel  problems  in  the  AID  program. 
Tt  occurs  to  me  that  management  may 
be  partly  responsible  for  this.  The  rec- 
ord is  not  good. 

Since  1956  AID  and  its  predecessor 
agencies  have  had.  according  to  my  In- 
formation, five  administrators,  six  direc- 
tors of  personnel— five  of  these  since 
1961— and  eit^ht  directors  of  manage- 
ment Would  it  not  be  reasonable  to  sug- 
gest that  the  problem  is  fluctuating 
policies  rather  than  incompetence  of  em- 

plovees. 

It  is  indeed  paradoxical  that  AID  now 
seeks  to  dismiss  200  employees  during 
the  next  2  years,  as  well  as  to  dispose  of 
a,n  unknown  number  of  others  through  a 
selection-out  process  over  an  indefinite 
period  of  time. 

This  request  for  summary  firing  au- 
thority and  selection-out  authority  must 
be  viewed  in  the  total  context  of  the 
Agency's  personnel  situation.  It  has 
been  stressed  that  these  new  authorities 
are  necessary  to  enable  the  Administrator 
to  improve  the  quality  of  his  staff,  and 
at  the  same  time  reduce  its  total  size  by 
a  net  1,200  employees  by  the  end  of 
fiscal  year  1965. 

These  two  authorities  will  not  improve 
the  quality  of  the  AID  staff,  but  will  In 
fact  do  just  the  opposite,  and  If  ap- 
proved will  eventually  downgrade  the 
entire  Federal  personnel  system.  The 
MD  Administrator  has  testified  to  the 
Congress  that  these  two  authorities  are 
not  expected  to  reduce  the  total  size  of 
the  AID  staCf  by  more  than  an  estimated 
300  employees  by  June  of  1965.  How 
then  will  the  necessary  reduction  of  1.200 
be  accomplished  and  how  can  the  quality 
of  the  AID  staff  be  improved? 

Once  the  authority  is  granted  to  AID 
to  select -out  its  civil  service  employees, 
how  long  do  you  think  it  will  be  before 
State,  USTA,  and  then  other  agency 
managements  demand  the  same  easy  out 
from  their  supervisory  responsibilities? 

I  invite  attention  to  the  fact  that  these 
are  civil  service  employees.  For  years, 
there  has  been  In  the  Foreign  Service  a 
process  of  selection-out  of  Foreign  Serv- 
ice personnel;  but  they  are  not  civil 
service  personnel.  It  seems  to  me  that 
the  question  then  Is.  Is  the  career  civil 
servant  thus  to  be  denied  his  rights  to 
written  charges,  to  appeal  to  the  CSC, 
to  Job  retention  based  on  seniority  and 
veterans'  preference,  smd  a  "satisfactory" 
perfoi-mance  standard  by  the  Congress 
which  developed  these  career  features 
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over  the  years  by  passage  of  the  Lloyd- 
La  PoUette,  Veterans'  Preference,  and 
Civil  Service  Acts?  Is  this  injustice  to 
be  done  so  an  inept  bureaucracy,  victim 
of  its  own  internal  politics  as  well  as  out- 
side pressures  for  continuing  change,  can 
remain  faceless  when  stigmatizing  a  man 
and  separating  him  from  his  livelihood? 
These  two  authorizations  deny  to  the 
employees  of  AID  the  due  process  of  the 
laws  passed  in  behalf  of  all  Federal 
workers;  namely,  Lloyd-La  FoUette,  Vet- 
erans' Preference,  Civil  Service,  and  For- 
eign Service  Acts — involving  the  right  to 
written  charges,  appeals  to  the  CSC,  sen- 
iority and  veterans'  retention  rights,  and 
career  job  protection. 

These  unwarranted  innovations  to  the 
civil  service  and  Foreign  Service  merit 
systems  constitute  a  precedent  dangerous 
to  the  integrity  of  the  career  govern- 
mental service  and  opens  the  door  to  dis- 
crimination by  voiding  the  laws  protect- 
ing the  competitive  service  employee 
from  arbitrary  and  capricious  dismissal. 
Our  American  tradition  of  checks  and 
balances  is  superior  in  the  long  run  to  a 
system  where  all  power  is  vested  in  one 
man.  Our  personnel  system  is  basically 
one  of  laws.  "Willfully  abusing  these 
laws  Is  an  inexcusable  breach  of  faith 
with  the  career  employees  employed  by 
AID  with  the  understanding  that  their 
status  was  protected. 

The  executive  branch  has  expediently 
confused  this  issue  by  burj'ing  these  two 
personnel  authorities  in  a  $312  billion 
foreign  aid  authorization  bill  and  Con- 
gress has  avoided  an  informal  review  by 
the  committees  who  usually  have  juris- 
diction over  such  basic  innovations  to 
our  Federal  personnel  system. 

This  proposal  should  have  been  con- 
sidered and  studied,  and  hearings  should 
have  been  held  by  the  Civil  Service  Com- 
mittee of  which  the  distinguished  chair- 
man Is  the  Senator  from  South  Carolina 
[Mr.  Johnston]. 

Mr.  President,  I  hold  in  my  hand  a 
statement  by  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  [Mr.  Johnston]  who  is  absent 
today  on  official  business  and  a  cosponsor 
of  this  amendment. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  the 
statement  printed  in  the  Record  at  the 
conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.    Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  CARLSON.  Mr.  President,  what- 
ever reduction  in  staff  is  necessary  can  be 
effectively  handled  by  attrition,  volun- 
tary retirements  and  existing  reduction - 
in-force  procedures.  Whatever  upgrad- 
ing of  staff  is  required  can  be  achieved 
by  selective  recniitment,  and  probation- 
ary dismissals. 

In  my  opinion,  these  amendments 
should  be  deleted. 

I  hold  in  my  hand  a  letter  from  the 
American  Legion  stating  their  great 
concern  about  the  proposal  in  the  bill. 
They  state  that  they  cannot  stand  by 
and  let  this  amendment  be  approved 
without  expressing  their  complete  oppo- 
sition to  it  in  total  disregard  of  the  civil 
service  and  veterans'  preference  proce- 
dures. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  this 
letter  printed  In  the  Record. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 

as  follows: 

The  American  Legion, 
Washington  Office  of  the 

National  Commander, 
Washi7igton.  D.C.,  July  16,  1964. 
Hon.  Frank  Carlson, 
U.S.  Senate,  Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Carlson:  Consonant  with 
long-established  policy  of  the  American  Le- 
gion concerning  veterans'  preference,  I  must 
express  complete  disapproval  of  the  action 
taken  by  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee in  restoring  certain  personnel  admin- 
istrative provisions  to  H.R.  11380.  the  For- 
eign Assistance  Act  of  1964.  Specifically.  I 
refer  to  sut>sectlons  302(a)  (2)  and  (3) 
which  had  previously  been  rejected  by  the 
House  Foreign  Affairs  Committee  by  a  16-to-6 
vote.  These  provisions  would  authorize  the 
Administrator  to  separate  Agency  for  In- 
ternational Development  (AID)  employees 
without  regard  to  civil  service  and  veterans' 
preference  laws  and  regulations. 

Representatives  of  the  American  Legion 
appeared  before  both  the  House  and  Senate 
committees  concerned  and  vlgorouBly  pro- 
tested Inclusion   of  the  above  provisions. 

As  you  know.  AID  and  its  predecessor 
agencies  have  previously  had  and  exercised 
similar  special  authority  to  that  now  re- 
quested. It  is  Interesting  to  note  that  in 
the  past  year  all  but  1  of  1,400  classified 
AID  employees  were  awarded  In-grade  pay 
Increases  for  satisfactory  service  which  Is 
no  longer  automatic  and  must  be  earned. 
This  demonstrates  rather  clearly  that  civil 
service  and  veterans'  preference  in  no  sense 
impede  the  work  of  this  agency. 

The  American  Legion  cannot  stand  by 
and  permit  the  proposed  disregard  of  civil 
service  and  veterans'  preference  procedtires. 
Present  law  provides  for  the  separation  of 
incompetent  or  otherwise  undesirable  em- 
ployees. 

I  sincerely  urge  that  you  support  proposals 
to  strike  subsections  302(a)  (2)  and  (3) 
from  H.R.  11380  that  will  be  offered  when 
the  legislation  Is  considered  by  the  Senate. 
With  personal  regards  and  good  wishes,  I 
am 

Sincerely  yours, 

Daniel  F.  Four, 
National  Commander. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  I  also  have  a  letter 
from  the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars,  who 
are  also  greatly  concerned  about  the  ac- 
tion being  taken,  and  they  ask  that  this 
section  be  stricken  and  deleted. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  this 
letter  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

National  Headquarters, 
Veterans  op  Foreign  Wars 

OF  the  United  States, 
Kansas  City,  Mo..  July  20,  1964. 
Hon.  Prank  Carlson, 
Member,  Foreign  Relations  Committee, 
U.S.  Senate,  Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Carlson  :  It  has  been  a  con- 
siderable shock  to  the  Veterans  of  Foreign 
Wars  to  learn  that  the  Foreign  RelaUons 
Committee,  In  reporting  the  Foreign  Assist- 
ance Act  of  1964.  has  reinserted  a  provision 
in  the  bill  which  In  effect  would  eliminate 
veterans'  preference  for  many  veterans  em- 
ployed In  AID. 

This  provision  was  thoroughly  considered 
In  open  hearings  by  the  House  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs  and  after  hearing  all  sides  of 
the  question  the  committee  voted  to  strike 
this  provision  from  the  bill.  One  of  the  ob- 
jections raised  by  mem.ber8  of  the  Foreign 
Affairs  Committee  was  that  such  a  sweeping 
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provision  ahould  be  referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Poat  OfBce  and  Civil  Service,  which 
conunlttce  deals  with  civil  service  legislation 
on  a  day-to-day  basis. 

May  I  suggest,  therefore,  that  before  the 
drastic  and  Anal  action  of  repealing  a  vet- 
erans' right,  a  thorough  hearing  with  an  op- 
portunity for  veterai.s'  organizations  and 
other  interested  parties  to  present  our  side  of 
the  question  would  have  been  a  minimum 
consideration.  It  seems  unfortunate  that 
this  Issue  which  is  almost  totally  unrelated 
to  the  controversial  program  of  foreign  as- 
sistance should  be  made  a  part  of  this 
legislation. 

This  Is  to  request,  therefore,  that  section 
(J)  of  section  302.  chapter  2.  of  this  bill.  HR 
11380.  as  found  on  page  14  starting  at  line  14 
be  struck  or  deleted  It  is  further  requested 
that  the  allegations  made  In  the  report  of 
this  bill  on  page  26  that  "AID  labors  under 
unique  dliSculties  and  needs  th's  type  of 
authority."  be  thoroughly  reviewed  before  the 
Civil  Service  and  Post  Office  Committee  with 
an  opportunity  for  the  Veterans  of  Foreign 
Wars  and  other  Interested  organlz.itlons  to 
present  the  views  of  veterans  who  will  be  ad- 
versely affected  thereby 

Hoping  that  favorable  consideration  will  be 
given   to  these   views  and  recommendations 
and  with  best  wishes.  I  am. 
Sincerely. 

Pkancis  W  Stovhi, 
Director,  National  Legislative  Service 

Mr.  CARI^SON.  Mr.  President.  I  also 
have  a  telegram  I  received  from  Georee 
Meany,  president  of  the  AFL-CIO,  and  I 
wish  to  read  It  into  the  Record: 

Since  the  Senate  will  soon  consider  H  R 
11380,  the  Foreign  AaslsUnce  Act  of  1964.  I 
should  like  to  call  your  attention  to  sections 
302(a)  (3)  and  302(a)(3)  These  sections 
provide  "selection-out"  procedures  for  sepa- 
ration of  personnel  of  AID  who  fail  to  main- 
tain "adequate  performance  levels  '  and  fur- 
ther authorize  the  President  to  separate  up 
to  100  employees  above  grade  12  without  re- 
gard to  the  civil  service  laws  These  provi- 
sions would  seriously  undermine  employee 
rights  and  tenure  acquired  over  many  years 
and  existing  standards  and  procedures  under 
the  civil  service  laws  insofar  as  AID  em- 
ployees are  concerned  They  would  also  set 
a  dangero\u  precedent  which  could  spread 
rapidly  to  other  departments  and  agencies 
In  my  Ttew  existing  civil  service  procedures 
are  fully  adequate  to  deal  with  any  serious 
deflciencles  In  employee  performance  which 
may  exist.  I  strongly  urge  that  sections  302 
I  a)  (2)  and  302(a)  (3  i  be  stricken  from  HR 
11380  before  this  bill  is  passed  by  the  Senate 

George  Meant. 
PreMdent.AFI^-ClO 

Mr.  President.  I  sincerely  hope  that 
this  provision  will  be  deleted. 

Exhibit   1 
Statxmcnt  bt  Senator  Johnston 

As  chairman  of  the  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service  Committee.  I  urge  the  approval  of  this 
amendment  of  which  I  am  a  sponsor  to  delete 
from  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  the  two  pro- 
visions exempting  the  Agency  for  Interna- 
tional Development  from  certain  provisions 
of  law  in  Its  firing  procedures. 

In  my  opinion,  these  two  provisions  strike 
at  the  very  heart  of  the  merit  system  and 
seriously  threaten  some  of  the  basic  con- 
cepts of  the  career  Federal  service 

The  first  provision  would  extend  to  the 
AID  Administration  authority  to  "select  out" 
employees  of  the  Agency  who  have  not.  In  the 
opinion  of  the  Agency,  maintained  a  high 
level  of  performance  The  Agency  proposes 
to  Institute  a  performance-evaluation  system 
by  which  employees  to  be  selected  out  woiild 
be  earmarked  for  removal.  Surely  such  a  pro- 
cedure would  be  ruinous  to  employee  morale 
and  obvloxisly  unfair,  since  the  counterparts 


No  such  sys- 
career  service. 
Increiusini^  re- 
in  the  case  of 


of  these  employees  in  other  departments  and 
agencies  would  be  subjected  to  no  such  ex- 
traordinary scrutiny.  All  Federal  employees 
under  current  law  are  given  performance 
ratings,  followed  by  an  orderly  process  by 
which  Improvement  Is  sought  In  the  c<ise  of 
the  low  percentage  of  marginal  employees. 
Furthermore,  all  Federal  employees  must  per- 
form at  an  acceptable  level  of  competence  if 
they  are  to  be  awarded  their  periodic  wlthln- 
grade  salary  step  increases  This  means  that 
current  law  already  provides  for  close  moni- 
toring of  the  efficiency  of  Federal  employees 
on  every  level.  AID  employees  who  do  not 
meet  the  requirements  of  the  performance- 
rating  system  can  be  fired,  as  can  any  other 
Federal  employee,  for  unsatisfactory  work. 
As  for  the  acceptable-level-of-competence  re- 
quirement. I  am  advised  that  only  one  AID 
employee  within  the  last  year  out  of  Its  1,400 
classified  Federal  employees  In  Washington 
was  denied  a  wlthln-grade   Increase. 

It  Is  my  strong  view  that  any  process 
of  selecting  out  career  civil  service  employees 
break.s  faith  with  the  employees  involved 
and  does  violence  to  agreed-upon  civil  serv- 
ice procedures.  In  the  Foreign  Service  and 
the  militiiry  services,  officers  begin  their  ca- 
reers with  the  clear  understanding  that  they 
must  move  up  the  ladder  of  promotion  or 
be  selected  out  of  the  service  They  are 
trained  to  deal  with  Increasing  degrees  of 
responsibility  so  that  they  can  meet  the 
standards  expected  of  them 
tem.  however,  exists  In  the 
Promotion  to  p^^sltlotls  of 
sponsiblllty  narurally  occurs 
many  employees,  but  no  lu^reement  Is  made 
with  the  employee  that  unless  he  progresses 
up  the  ladder  of  promotion,  he  will  be  hred 
It  Is  manifestly  tmjust  to  change  the  rules 
of  the  game  by  lmp)oslng  the  military  and 
Foreign  Service  aelectlon-out  procedures 
upon  employees  who  entered  the  Federal 
service  with  the  understanding  that  Ihelr 
posltioiis  Would  be  reasonably  secure 

Furthermore,  the  selectlon-out  authority 
sought  overrides  the  Lloyd-Lfi  Follette  Act. 
the  Civil  Service  Act,  and  the  V'eterans  Pref- 
erence Act.  all  bulwarks  of  the  merit  system 
Thus,  under  the  requested  authority,  the 
employee  would  have  no  recourse  of  appeal 
outside  of  the  agency  Established  would 
be  a  3ltuatl(jn  which  many  of  us  concerned 
with  Federal  civil  service  legislation  have 
long  vigorously  opposed — the  situation  in 
which  'he  employing  agency  is  both  Judge 
and  Jury,  obviously  an  Inequitable  arrange- 
ment 

Tlie  second  proposal  would  permit  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  AID  to  fire  summarily,  not 
withstanding  any  other  provision  of  law,  a 
maximum  of  200  employees,  100  a  year,  for  a 
period  of  2  years 

It  wmuIcI  .ipp:y  to  employees  In  grade  13 
and  above,  FSR  4  and  above,  and  FSS  2  and 
above  The  Agency  states  that  this  authority 
would  permit  the  reduction  of  staff  In  a 
manner  which  will  enable  retention  of  the 
best  qualified  They  are  requesting  a  blank 
check  from  the  Congress  so  that  they  can 
set  up  an  arrangement  which  they  say  Is 
"more  suitable  to  its  purposes  than  the 
standard  reduction-ln-force  procedure  be- 
cause the  reductlon-ln-force  procedure  does 
not  permit  retention  of  the  best  qualified 
persons  " 

It  Is  my  view  that  the  Agency  In  this 
assertion  Ignores  the  fact  that  reductlon-ln- 
force  procedures  have  been  worked  out  over 
a  long  period  of  time  to  take  Into  account 
the  employee's  years  of  service  and  his  vet- 
erans' preference  rights  I  do  not  maintain 
that  the  reductlon-ln-force  process  is  per- 
fect, but  I  do  know  that  It  represents  a  time- 
tested  procedure  designed  to  serve  the  needs 
of  the  Federal  service  and  to  protect  the 
rights  of  the  career  employee  at  the  same 
time 

The  Agency  for  International  Development 
and   Its   predecessor   agencies   have   twice   In 
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the  recent  past  requested  and  received 
traordlnary  firing  authority,  with  the^^' 
that  that  Agency's  reputation  as  a  fair^^ 
equitable   employer   is  certainly   not  am»2 
the   best       Employee  morale  Is  low   rMi*^ 


fear,  employees  tend  to  seek  the  safe  r^ty 
way  of  timid  conformity;  and  proi^atM 
young  recruits  seek  employment  elsewhw? 
Perhaps  the  ineffectiveness  of  AID'g  m»«»» 
giveaway  program  can  be  traced  to  in  ptr 
sonnel  policies  and  practices.  " 

If  this  Agency  is  to  teke  Its  place  amon, 
the  other  departments  and  agencies  of  t^ 
Federal  Government,  let  It  follow  the  po' 
sonnel  procedures  to  which  Its  sister  agtn^ 
cles  adhere.  I  see  no  reason  whatever  {» 
making  exceptions  every  few  years  in  the 
case  of  this  Agency,  which  seems  to  have 
developed  the  habit  of  dumping  its  personnel 
problems  In  the  lap  of  the  Congress  when 
the  going  gets  rough. 

I  strongly  urge  tlie  deletion  of  these  two 
provisions  and  I  recommend  to  AID  that  it 
try  harder  to  live  by  the  rules. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President  (Mr 
Salinger  in  the  chair).  I  sympathize 
with  some  of  the  things  the  Senator  from 
Kansas  has  said  but  I  do  not  believe  they 
are  applicable  to  this  particular  Agency 
It  is  no  secret  that  this  Agency  has  been 
subjected  to  more  criticism  than  almost 
any  other  agency  in  government  that  I 
have  ever  been  acquainted  with. 

I  believe  everyone  feels  that  the  Ad- 
ministrator is  tr>'ing  to  do  a  good  job 
He  asks  for  some  authority  to  improve 
the  quality  of  his  administration.  Much 
criticism  has  been  leveled  at  the  quality 
of  the  administration.  It  is  directed  to 
that,  so  that  this  is  not  some  deviouj 
iKjlltical  scheme  to  operate  capriciously 

I  was  particularly  Impressed  with  the 
letter  from  the  Civil  Service  Commission 
itself.  The  Civil  Service  Commission  cer- 
tainly  is  not  Intended  to  destroy  the  civil 
.service. 

In  roply  to  my  routine  inquiry  as  to  the 
attitude  of  the  Civil  .Service  Commission. 
I  received  a  letter  dated  July  27.  1964, 
written  by  Chairman  Macy  of  the  Civil 
Service  Com.nusslon.  I  shall  not  read  it 
all,  but  I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  a 
copy  of  this  letter  be  printed  In  the 
Record. 

Thore  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recoid, 
as  follows: 

us    Crvn.  Service  Commission. 

Washington,  DC,  July  27,  1994. 

Hon.   J.    W.  Ffl.BRIGHT. 

Chairman.  Committee  on  Foreign  Relationt, 
U.S.  Senate. 
Wa.thtrigton.  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  This  Is  In  reply  to 
your  request  of  July  25.  1964.  for  the  views  of 
the  ClvU  Service  Commission  on  H.R.  11380, 
a  bill  to  amend  further  the  Foreign  Assist- 
ance Act  of  1961.  as  amended,  and  for  othtt 
purposes 

The  Commission  endorses  section  303(81 
I  2 1  of  the  bin.  It  does  not  object  to  section 
302(a)(3)  of  the  bill.  It  also  endorses  sec- 
tion 302 1  b )  ( 1 ) .  The  Commission  has  no 
views  to  offer  with  respect  to  the  other  pro- 
visions of  this  bill. 

Section  302(a)(2)  establishes  permanent 
authority  to  separate  personnel  whose  per- 
formance does  not  meet  adequate  standtotls. 
The  authority  sought  is  that  commonly  re- 
ferred to  &a  "selectlon-out"  authority.  W 
exercise  will  require  some  performance  eval- 
uation method  and  a  systematic  plan  to 
identify  marginal  employees.  The  proposed 
authority  would  have  two  purposes: 

1.  Weeding  out  on  a  continuing  basis  tha« 
who    'Just  get  by." 


l96Jf 

ElunlnaUng  the  least  competent  as  the 
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at  the  same  time  which  should  avoid  a  re- 
currence of  need  for  this  authority.  The 
spacing  provided  for  the  exercise  of  this 
authority  and  the  2-year  limitation  on  it 
strike  a  good  balance  between  the  need  for 
some  prompt  action  and  for  deliberate  pru- 
dent use  of  the  power.  Some  of  the  diffi- 
culties attendant  upon  the  use  of  somewhat 
comparable  authority  when  the  Agency  for 
International  Development  was  founded 
V,  r-  of  emergency,  i„r.x*i~.».,  H'"6---"-.  might  be  attributed  to  the  fact  that  all  ac-  ^^^,^^  ^^  ^ 
P    ,.  ^LfflniT  plans  for  the  purposes  of  the     tlons  had  to  be  completed  within  60  days  of      j.  ,  j., 

h»st\  staraxi*  F  .    .  _ ^.._      ^^^  gr&nt  of  the  authority  '       " 


a^nc*y  carries  out  a  necessary  shrinkage  in 

'"rh^'^Clvll  Service  Commission  feels  that 
H    Astency  for  International  Development  Is 

^Imnletely  unique  among  Government  agen- 

^^  The  long  hUtory  of  Changes  in  name 
„H  oreanizatlon  of  the  agencies  to  which 

f,  is  tbe  successor  Is  well  known.  Through 
h^  whole  period  there  has  been  an  atmos- 
of    emergency,    temporary    programs, 

bsfity 
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The   Senator   is 


Mr.    FULBRIGHT. 
correct. 

On  page  14 ' 

Mr.  AIKEN.  It  woiild  apply  only  to 
grades  13,  14,  and  15 — three  grades — ^is 
that  correct? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  That  is  the  way  I 
read  it.    I  believe  that  is  correct. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  What  type  of  employees 
would  we  be  likely  to  find  in  grades  13, 


miment  and  sudden  and  drastic  separation 
°)l-rams  There  has  been  a  reluctance  on 
^part  of  all  concerned  to  regard  foreign 
ZsisUnce  undertakings  as  a  permanent  part 
TTur  Federal  reeponslbUlty.  Consequently. 
It  has  been  dlflftcult  at  times  to  recruit  and 
retain  an  adequate  number  of  Ideally  quali- 
fied people.  The  problem,  we  believe,  has 
Ijeen  particularly  acute  with  respect  to  the 
Wifher  grade  positions. 

The  oversea  aid  programs  are  peculiarly 
complex,  each  one  tends  to  be  highly  special- 
ized so  that  readily  Interchangeable  staff 
members  would  not  be  expected  as  a  regular 
thir.g  The  programs  are  also  changeable 
find  uncertain.  It  is  difficult  to  And  people 
equipped  to  luuidle  them  at  any  stage  and 
even  more  dllBcult  to  find  people  who  can 
adapt  to  continually  changing  program  re- 
quirements. The  ConunlBSlon  is  persuaded 
ttist  the  difficulties  of  these  oversea  program 
operations  carry  over  to  central  office  ad- 
mmlstratlon.  Thus.  It  seems  appropriate  to 
put  the  Agency's  oversea  and  domestic  em- 
ployees on  a  comparable  tenure  basis.  This 
L^  not  a  matter  of  geography,  organization, 
domestic  or  foreign  assignment.  It  is 
peculiar  to  the  program  and  mission  of  the 
Agency. 

Thus,  It  Is  possible  to  distinguish  between 
selectlon-out  as  applied  to  the  departmental 
office  of  such  an  Agency  and  the  bfilance  of 
the  competitive  service.  Selectlon-out  here 
would  not  necessarily  be  a  precedent,  there- 
fore, for  wholesale  application  to  domestic 
employees. 

It  Is  our  understanding  that  It  is  the  pres- 
ent plan  of  the  Agency  for  International  De- 
velopment to  limit  selectlon-out  of  depart- 
menul  employees  to  those  in  the  higher 
grades  It  Is  In  these  positions  that  the 
policies  are  formulated  and  the  major  pro- 
grams administered.  It  Is  among  these  peo- 
ple that  the  problems  of  Skills  and  special- 
ization becoming  outmoded  because  of 
changing  programs  are  especially  concen- 
trated The  Inescapable  hardship  would  be 
alleviated  to  some  degree  by  up  to  a  full 
years  severance  pay.  We  think  this  is  a 
helpful  and  Important  provision. 

Finally,  with  respect  to  selection  out,  we 
are  persuaded  that  continuing  authority  of 
this  type  would  eliminate  the  need  for  future 
special  separation  programs  such  as  would 
be  authorized  by  section  302(a)  (3). 

Section  302(a)  (3)  authorizes  a  special  pro- 
gram to  separate  a  maximum  of  100  people 
in  each  of  the  next  2  years.  It  permits 
avoidance  of  civil  service  reductlon-ln-force 
procedures  The  authority  would  be  exer- 
cised without  regard  to  the  Veterans'  Pref- 
erence Act  or  the  Lloyd-La  PoUette  Act.  No 
appeal  would  be  provided  by  the  law  but 
It  is  our  understanding  that  the  Agency  for 
International  Development  plans  to  set  up  a 
system  of  administrative  checks  and  an  ad- 
ministrative appeal.  We  are  sure  the  com- 
mittee will  be  given  details  about  this  by 
Agency  representatives. 

There  are  several  other  reasons  why  the 
Commission  does  not  object  to  one  more  ex- 
ercise by  a  foreign  assistance  organization  of 
the  broad  removal  authority  contained  in 
this  provision.  The  authority  Is  strictly 
limited  to  the  higher  level  policymaking  and 
policy-controlling  positions  mentioned  In 
connection  with  the  need  for  selection  out. 

It  Is  not  a  scheme  for  wholesale  arbitrary 
removals.     Procedures  are  being  established 


All  of  the  circumstances  of  the  bill  give 
us  confidence  that  the  Agency  for  Inter- 
national Development  will  exercise  the  au- 
thorities it  seeks  in  careful  accordance  with 
its  intention  to  treat  its  people  fairly. 

Finally,  the  Commission  endorses  section 
S02(b)(l)  which  would  authorize  a  maxi- 
mum payment  of  $100  a  day  for  experts  and 
consultants  rather  than  the  present  $75. 
This  is  consistent  with  the  authority  now 
held  by  a  large  number  of  other  agencies. 

The  Bureau  of  the  Budget  advises  that 
from  the  standpoint  of  the  administration's 
program  there  is  no  objection  to  the  submis- 
sion of  this  report. 

By  direction  of  the  Commission : 
Sincerely  yours. 

John  W.  Macy.  Jr., 

Cliairman. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  I 
should  like  to  quote  some  significant  pas- 
sages. 

Rewrites: 

The  Civil  Service  Commission  feels  that 
the  Agency  for  International  Development  is 
completely  unique  among  Government  agen- 
cies. The  long  history  of  changes  in  name 
and  organization  of  the  agencies  to  which  it 
la  the  successor  is  well  known.  •   *   * 

There  has  been  a  reluctance  on  the  part  of 
all  concerned  to  regard  foreign  assistance  un- 
dertakings as  a  permanent  part  of  our  Fed- 
eral responsibility.  Consequently,  it  has 
been  difficult  at  times  to  recruit  and  retain  an 
adequate  number  of  Ideally  qualified  people. 
The  problem,  we  believe,  has  been  particu- 
larly acute  with  respect  to  the  higher  grade 
positions. 

The  record  cited  by  the  Senator  from 
Kansas  about  the  great  turnover,  not 
only  In  the  administrators  but  eiIso  in  the 
directors  of  persormel,  reinforces  the 
point  that  they  have  been  confronted 
with  an  impossible  task,  not  only  because 
of  the  mission  given  to  the  Agency,  but 
also  because  of  its  inability  to  improve 
the  quality  of  its  administration. 

This  is  really  a  very  modest  request  so 
far  as  separation  of  only  a  hundred  a 
year  for  2  years  is  concerned.  This  is  an 
effort  to  improve  the  quality  of  the  man- 
agerial staff. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Arkansas  yield  for  a  ques- 
tion? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.    I  yield. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Am  I  correct  in  inter- 
preting this  section  to  mean  that  this 
provision  applies  to  employees  above 
grade  12  and  below  grade  15?    As  I  re- 


Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  am  not  suffi- 
ciently acquainted  with  the  facts  to 
know  the  type  of  persons  in  those  par- 
ticular grades.  I  confess  that  I  am  not 
an  expert  on  personnel  practices  of  the 
agency.  That  is  why  I  place  a  great 
deal  of  credence  in  the  recommendations 
of  the  Civil  Service  Commission  itself. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Perhaps  the  Senator 
from  Kansas  could  tell  us  what  type  of 
employees  would  be  likely  to  be  foiuid 
in  grades  13, 14,  and  15? 

Mr.  CARLSON.  It  is  a  difficult  prob- 
lem. The  aid  program  has  for  some 
years  been  given  to  "selection-out,"  if  we 
wish  to  use  those  words — that  is,  as  ap- 
plied to  Foreign  Service  employees. 
There  has  never  been  any  question  about 
Foreign  Service  employees. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  The  Senator 
means  those  serving  abroad? 

Mr.  CARLSON.  They  work  in  the 
Foreign  Service.  They  are  political  ap- 
pointees They  are  selected.  They  are 
not  career  employees.  They  can  be  ed- 
ucators or  people  we  send  overseas  in 
the  various  types  of  aid  programs.  The 
question  is,  Are  we  going  to  go  so  far 
as  to  make  the  same  provisions  with 
respect  to  typists,  conununication  clerks, 
motor  pool  service  supervisors,  and  many 
other  types?  Another  question  might 
be :  How  far  do  we  wish  to  go  in  dealing 
with  the  civil  service?  A  Foreign  Service 
officer  is  one  thing,  but  this  would  be  the 
first  time  we  have  given  the  agency  au- 
thority to  "selection -out"  without  ques- 
tion, without  veterans'  preference,  with- 
out all  these  protections  to  which  civil 
service  employees  are  entitled. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  The  Senator  will 
admit  that  they  perform  the  same  type 
of  work  as  Foreign  Service  people.  What 
the  Agency  is  asking  for  is  precisely  what 
it  now  has  with  r^ard  to  "selectlon-out" 
applicable  to  Foreign  Service  officers. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  do  not  understand  that 
employees  in  grades  13,  14,  and  15  are 
political  appointees.  In  grades  18,  17. 
and  18  they  certainly  are. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  They  would  be  For- 
eign Service  officers.  To  get  back  to 
grade  12 

Mr.  AIKEN.    Grades  13,  14,  and  15 


would  not  be  political  appointees. 

Mr.  CARLSON.    They  are  civil  serv- 
ice employees  that  the  AID  people  have 
moved    from    one    agency    to    another 
caU,  the  appointments  in  grades  15  to  18     agency,  and  they  have  been  requested  to 
are  political  appointments — subject  to    come  from  one  agency  of  Government 


removal. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.    Grades  16  to  18. 

Mr.  AIKEN.    Grades  16  to  18. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  believe  that  Is 
correct. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  The  provision  which  was 
written  into  the  bill  by  the  committee 
does  not  apply  to  persons  in  grade  12  or 
below? 


Into  the  AID  program. 

Now  they  want  to  have  authority  to 
throw  those  people  out.  I  think  it  would 
be  a  mistake  to  do  it.  I  am  opposed  to 
it  for  that  very  reason.  When  we  are 
dealing  with  civil  service,  we  must  be 
very  careful  and  cautious  about  protect- 
ing our  civil  service  employees  and  pro- 
tecting their  rights.    If  we  do  it  for  this 
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program,  why  do  we  not  do  It  for  other 
agencies? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT  For  the  reason 
that  Mr.  llacy  gives.  The  program  ad- 
ministered by  AID  Is  unlike  any  other 
program.  That  is  the  main  reason. 
This  Agency  Is  of  such  a  type  that  I  be- 
lieve it  justifies  a  procedure  which  Is  dif- 
ferent from  the  usual  atiency. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President.  I  can  un- 
derstand the  fears  of  those  who  feel  that 
if  this  provision  is  approved  it  might  be 
used  in  an  election  year  to  eliminate  Re- 
publicans from  holding  jobs  In  AID.  But 
when  the  Senator  from  Kansas  read 
George  Meany's  letter  protesting  this 
provision  in  the  bill.  I  could  not  recon- 
cile his  protest  with  the  fears  of  those 
who  would  protect  the  t'ood  Republi- 
cans. I  could  not  conceive  of  Geori,'e 
Meany  going  to  that  length  to  keep  jobs 
for  Republicans. 

If  the  Senator  from  Kan-sas  i  Mr.  Carl- 
son] had  not  read  that  letter.  I  would 
have  understood  the  situation  a  little 
better.  I  am  supposed  to  understand  it. 
as  a  member  of  the  committee.  There  is 
a  severe  contradiction  somewhere. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  As  a  general  prop- 
osition. It  seems  to  me  that  this  Agency 
has  conditions  quite  different  from  those 
of  the  ordinary  Government  agency,  op- 
erating domestically. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Why  should  there  be  a 
difference  of  three  grades? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  The  staff  calls  my 
attention  to  the  fact  that  this  is  the  sep- 
aration authority  which  is  mentioned  on 
page  14: 

The  authority  contained  In  this  subsection 
shall  not  apply  to  persons  with  general 
schedule  appointments  of  grade  12  or  below, 
Foreign  Service  reserve  appolntmenta  of 
class  6  (MT  below,  or  Foreign  Service  staff 
appointments  of  class  3  or  below. 

This  is  the  separation  authority.  It  is 
for  merely  2  years,  at  the  rate  of  100  per- 
sons a  year.  It  Is  a  very  limited  time 
and  amount. 

The  testimony,  as  I  recall,  is  that  they 
are  interested  primarily  in  improving, 
or  upgrading,  the  caliber  of  employees 
in  what  we  call  the  managerial  grades. 
They  are  interested  in  trying  to  im- 
prove the  administration  of  the  Service. 
The  separation  authority  is  for  only  2 

years. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  They  have  been  subject- 
ed to  rather  severe  criticusm  for  having 
incompetent  employees. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  They  have  been 
subjected  to  severe  criticism  every  time 
the  bill  has  come  up.  I  know  of  no 
agency  that  has  received  such  severe 
criticism  for  maladministration.  Then, 
when  they  say.  "Give  us  the  tools  to  im- 
prove management."  we  say.  No,  you 
must  operate  just  as  the  other  agencies." 

The  morale  in  the  Agency  has  been 
very  bad  because  of  the  criticism  by  Con- 
gress. The  criticism  usually  takes  the 
form  of  saying  that  they  are  no  good  as 
administrators,  and  that  the  Agency  has 
been  poorly  administered. 

Therefore,  I  believe  that  the  employ- 
ees do  not  want  to  stay  there.  We  have 
had  great  difficulty  In  employing  the 
Administrator.  The  present  one.  for 
whom  I  have  great  respect,  wsis  drafted 
out  of  the  Budget  Bureau.  President 
Kennedy  drafted  him  to  go  over  there. 


The  record  will  show  that  when  asked; 
"Did  you  apply  for  this  job?"  he  stated. 
"By  no  mearxs.  I  did  not  apply  for  it. 
I  was  told  to  go  over  there.  And,  as  a 
i^ood    soldier,    I    went  " 

We  have  had  every  indication  that 
there  is  something  wrong  with  the 
Agency's  personnel  .system.  They  .sur- 
ge5t  that  they  be  given  .some  limited 
authority  on  separation  There  is  a 
great  outcry  about  it.  The  Civil  Service 
Commission  itself  said  this  is  not  neces- 
sarily a  precedent  for  any  oth»'r  domestic 
agency  It  is  consistent  only  with  the 
practices  in  the  Foreign  Service. 

I  must  confess,  with  all  due  re.spect 
for  the  concern  expressed,  that  wr  dudii 
tu  allow  the  At^ency  to  improve  itself 
and,  in  some  way.  defend  it.self  against 
the  unrestricted  severe  criticism  to 
which  it  is  subjected  eveiT  yt'ar.  There 
has  been  more  investitjation  and  more 
complaint  about  this  Agency  than  any 
other  SIX  at;enci€s  in  the  whole  Govern- 
ment I  believe  the  Senator  from  Kan- 
sa.s     Mr   Carlson  I  will  auree  to  that. 

Mr.  C'\RI.SON  Mr,  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield'' 

Mr  FULBRIGHT     I  yield. 

Mr.  CARLSON  I  am  not  in.se nsitive 
to  the  problems  of  .A.ID  employees. 
Deahntr  with  the  program  and  its  per- 
sonnel. I  Wonder  who  these  pe<.)ple  are 
I  well  remember  when  the  Kennedy  ad- 
ministration first  came  into  power. 

Mr.  FT'LBRIGHT.  According  to  my 
understanding,  they  were  inherited  from 
the  old  ECA  and  other  predece.s.sor  agen- 
cies. They  have  uone  on  and  on.  I  do 
not  know  who  hired  them.  I  do  not 
know   the    Individuals   concerned. 

Mr.  CARI.fiON  The  SenaU)r  does 
know  this.  In  our  committee,  the  Sena- 
tor will  remember  how  we  discussed  the 
presence  in  this  Agency  of  a  man  who 
was  recognized  as  one  of  the  outstand- 
ing personnel  experts  in  the  country. 
RoK'er  Jones.  Tlie  Record  will  show  the 
speeches  made  on  the  floor  of  the  Striate 
about  Roger  Jones.  He  was  a  good  per- 
sonnel man.  He  did  not  la.st  long.  What 
did  he  do?  He  went  over  to  the  Justice 
Department 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT  He  was  In  the 
State  Department      He  was  not  In  AID. 

Mr.  CARLSON  He  came  to  the  State 
Department.  But  he  went  into  AID.  I 
know  of  the  program.  I  discussed  it 
with  him  They  went  to  the  Justice  De- 
partment and  iioi  a  per.sonnel  man  there, 
and  sent  him  over  to  AID.  He  was  not 
a  i,'ood  personnel  man.  Then  one  won- 
ders where  they  uet  .some  of  these  people, 
when  they  discharge  some  of  them  who 
are  under  civil  .service,  who  have  been 
requested  from  other  agencies.  He  went 
over  there  to  help  them.  I  cannot  agree 
to  ;ioing  along  with  this  proposal. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  The  Senator  Is  In 
error  about  the  per.sonnel  director.  He 
was  in  the  State  Department  AID  ha.s 
its  own  personnel  director.  It  is  not  un- 
der the  State  Department  personnel  di- 
rector.   This  is  a  big  agency. 

Mr.  CA.RLSON  I  will  let  the  RtcoRn 
stand  on  that  matter.  I  will  let  any- 
one go  back  to  the  Congressionm,  Rec- 
ord of  1960  and  read  the  statements  by 
the  Senator  from  Kansas  and  others 
about  what  a  great  improvement  there 
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would  be  in  the  AID  program,    i  kno» 
Rouer  Jones.    I  have  visited  with  him 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Is  it  not  true  Ui.t 
he  was  in  the  State  Department? 

Mr.  CARLSON.  But  he  had  chante 
of  personnel— or  he  thought  he  did— in 
AID.  He  went  over  there  with  th«t 
thout-'ht.  *' 

Mr.  FLT.BRIGHT.  Does  not  AID  have 
its  own  personnel  departmenf 

Mr.    CARLSON.     Thev   do   now 

Mr.    FULBRIGHT.     That    is 
meant. 

With  regard  to  the  1.200  that  the  Sen- 
ator  mentioned  in  the  reduction  in  force 
is  it  not  true  that  half  of  those  are  not 
Americans''  They  are  chauffeurs  and 
other  personnel  of  that  sort  They  are 
foreigners,  and  they  account  for  half  of 
the  proposed  decrease  in  personnel. 

What  the  Agency  is  trying  to  do  Is  to 
adopt  Itself  first  to  the  reduction  in  itg 
size  which  has  been  brought  about  by 
Congress  and  the  administration.  They 
must  shrink.  Naturally,  in  this  process, 
they  would  like  to  have  authority  to  keep 
their  best  people.  Under  the  provisions 
of  civil  service,  they  would  have  to  get 
rid  of  their  better  ones,  in  many  cases, 
and  keep  those  who  are  senior,  who  are 
barely  able  to  qualify,  but  are  not  qual- 
ity people.  This  is  limited  to  the  separa- 
tion of  100  people  a  year  for  2  years. 
That  does  not  seem  like  a  very  drastic 
measure. 

Mr  CARLSON.  The  Senator  has 
stated  that  It  is  desired  to  eliminate 
100  people. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  One  hundred  em- 
ployees  a  year  for  2  years. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  So  does  every  other 
agency.  There  is  no  agency  in  the  Gov- 
ernment  that  would  not  like  to  move  out 
a  few  employees.  But  the  civil  service 
protects  the  employees.  It  cannot  be 
done  in  this  way. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  do  not  know  of 
any  other  agency  that  has  been  sub- 
jected to  the  criticism  that  this  Apency 
has  received,  particularly  on  adminis- 
tration. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD, 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD, 
a  good  many  years, 
still,  some  of  the  employees  of  AID  have 
seldom  if  sever  seen  the  United  States. 
They  make  a  profession  of  working  for 
AID,  the  ECA,  the  Marshall  plan,  or 
whatever  agency  is  involved.  I  recall 
that  on  trips  to  Europe,  year  after  year, 
I  would  see  some  of  the  same  people.  I 
asked  some  of  them  when  they  had  been 
back  to  the  United  States.  Some  of 
them  had  not  been  back  for  10  years. 

I  recall  when  Fowler  Hamilton  came 
into  the  organization.  He  was  supposed 
to  be  given  some  authority  to  clean  out 
the  deadwood  at  the  top.  The  first  I 
knew  people  were  coming  around  to 
practically  every  Senator  asking  us  to 
Intercede  for  them.  I  admit  that  one 
or  two  persons  from  Montana  came  to 
see  me.  I  do  not  know  what  happened 
in  respect  to  the  intercession.  But  I 
believe  that  there  is  an  opportunity  to 
clean  out  a  great  deal  of  deadwood  which 
has  been  with  this  agency  for  too  many 
years. 


1961^ 

Mr.   FULB_RIGHT.  ^^      ^   ^.^  ^^  ^ 
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Mr.  President,  will 

I  yield. 

Mr.  President,  for 
and  perhaps  even 


That  is  all  the 

^^-  **r"^vinK  to  do.     I  think  it  is 

^^f.'l'^L  onSJent  of  us  to  criticize  the 


*^^  lr^?S!fraUon  "asleverely  as  we  do 
AID  adin»"'^^^,^^'p'°J;q^jest  that  has  been 


such  provision  in  the  House  bill,  so  it 
would  be  a  wide-open  provision. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Yes;  it  would  be  a 
wide-open  conference  on  that  point.  I 
would    be    openminded,    if    the    House 


every  y^^j^^,,  ^Jst  such  request  that  I  wished  written  into  the  bill  some  lan- 
"^^  '"  rw  in  recent  years.  Then  we  guage  along  the  line  proposed  by  the 
^"^••No   you  cannot  do  it.     You  must 

say.        I^"'     ■'"        .      ,    .     _j„il     e^^Trioo    lows" 


**•[:.    hvthe  rigid  civil  service  laws 
*'itve  an    the  Civil  Service  Commis- 
^.^^elf  has  said  very  positively  that 
TpSosal  is  a  good  thing  and  that  It 
fpproves.     If    anyone   should   be   con 


guage  along  the  line  proposed  by  the 
Senator.  Mr.  Bell  stated  to  us  what 
they  proposed  to  do. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.     Yes. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  think  it  is 
proper  to  bring  the  provision  before  the 
Senate   and   for   the  Senate   to   decide 


^PP'^J'^ohnnt  the  integrity  of  the  civil     whether  or  not  on  principle  it  is  willing 
''""^e.  u  Ls  the  CoriSnisslon.  to  adopt  the  provision.    Undoubtedly  we 


^The'^Commissloner  approves  of  it.    He 
recognizes  the  problem.     AID  is  a  unique 
«.nrv     It  would  not  be  a  precedent  for 
Ser  similar  agencies.     AID  ought  to 
k1  dven  this  limited  authority. 
'^j^j.  President   I  hope  that  the  Senate 
u-iil  allow  the  provision  to  go  to  con- 
?e  ence  at  least.     It  is  not  in  the  House 
Mil     We  can  put  it  in  the  bill  and  let 
u  BO  to  conference.     It  may  be  that  some 
further  limitation  by  way  of  adminis- 
trative procedure,  such  as  a  panel  for 
evaluation,  which  has  been  discussed,  can 
be  worked  out.    It  would  be  much  better 
that  the  provision  go  to  conference,  and 
that  wc  try  to  work  it  out  in  conference. 
I  have  an  open  mind  about  a  panel  which 
would  include  a  public  member  for  the 
evaluation  of  the  people  Involved,  if  that 
Is  of  interest.     But  the  principle  of  al- 
lowing the  agency  to  have  the  right  seems 
to  me  to  be  very  much  deserved  by  Mr. 
Bell     I  believe  everyone  agrees  that  he 
is  trying  to  do  a  good  job  in  the  struggle 
which  he  has.    It  is  a  difficult  and  thank- 
less Job 


Mr  SPARKMAN. 
the  Senator  yield? 
Mr  FULBRIGHT 
Mr.   SPARKMAN. 


Mr.  President,  will 

I  yield. 

The  Senator  will 
recall  that  when  the  subject  was  first 
brought  up  in  the  hearings,  I  raised  some 
question  about  it. 

Mr  FULBRIGHT.    I  remember. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN      The  Senator  from 
Kansas  did  also.     The  Senator  will  recall 
that  when  Mr.  Bell  and  his  associates 
testified  before  the  committee — unfortu- 
nately the  Senator  from  Kansas   [Mr. 
Carlson  1  could  not  be  present  at  that 
time— I  went  quite  thoroughly  into  the 
question  as  to  protections  to  be  thrown 
around  employees,  in  order  to  make  cer- 
tain that  they  would  not  be  railroaded. 
The  Senator  will  recall  that  we  were 
assured  that  employees  would  be  given 
notice,  the  right  to  appeal,  and  pretty 
much  the  same  procedures  as  are  fol- 
lowed under  the  civil  service.     Veterans' 
rights  were  to  be  respected  as  they  are 
in  other  agencies.     I  am  not  sure  that 
I  told  the  Senator  from  Kansas  about 
that  after  he  came  back,  but  I  felt  quite 
reassured  by  the  testimony  that  we  had 
from  Mr.  Bell  regarding  the  protection 
of  the  employees,  to  make  certain  that 
there  would  not  be  a  severe  and  ruthless 
cutting  off  of  personnel. 

I  believe  there  is  a  great  deal  of  merit 
in  what  the  chairman  has  suggested. 
Perhaps  we  have  not  arrived  at  perfec- 
tion in  language,  but  in  the  conference 
committee  that  could  be  worked  out.  as 
the  chairman  points  out.    There  is  no 


shall  have  to  make  some  compromise 
with  the  House  anyway. 

Mr,  CARLSON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.     I  yield. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  With  regard  to  the 
question  of  how  much  authority  we 
would  be  giving  the  President,  I  point 
out  that  what  we  are  discussing  is  what 
may  happen  in  the  future.  The  bill 
provides : 

(J)  The  President  Is  authorized,  at  any 
time  during  the  two-year  period  commenc- 
ing on  the  eflfectlve  date  of  the  Foreign  As- 
Bistance  Act  of  1964,  to  separate,  notwith- 
standing any  other  provision  of  this  or  any 
other  law.  any  person  employed  or  assigned 
to  perform  duties  pursuant  to  this  Act. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  That  is  not  all  of 
it.    There  are  qualifications. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  I  shall  read  the  re- 
mainder of  the  provision: 

The  authority  contained  in  this  subsec- 
tion shall  not  apply  to  persons  with  Gen- 
eral Schedule  appointments  of  grade  12  or 
below.  Foreign  Service  Reserve  appointments 
of  class  5  or  below,  or  Foreign  Service  Staff 
appointments  of  class  3  or  below,  or  to  per- 
sons employed  under  section  624(d)  of  this 
Act.  The  aggregate  number  of  persons 
separated  under  this  subsection  shall  not 
exceed  one  hundred  in  any  twelve-month 
period. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  That  is  the  lan- 
guage I  wished  the  Senator  to  read. 
The  President  would  not  be  called  upon 
to  fire  everyone.  The  provision  is 
limited,  and  it  is  intended  to  allow  him 
to  upgrade  the  quality  of  his  top  people. 
It  Is  as  simple  as  that.  I  do  not  know 
what  more  I  can  say.  The  principle  in- 
volved Is  clear.    I  am  ready  to  vote. 

Mr.  MORSE.    Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.     I  yield. 
Mr.  MORSE.    Mr.  President,  I  have  a 
few  questions  that  I  should  like  to  ask 
the    Senator   from   Kansas.    I   do   not 
think  the  provision  should  go  to  con- 
ference,  if   I   correctly   imderstand   it. 
There  are  some  pretty  basic  principles 
that  ought  to  be  taken  under  very  care- 
ful study  on  a  much  broader  plane  be- 
tween now  and  next  year,  and  we  should 
continue  the  procedure  that  presently 
prevails.    But  so  that  I  may  be  abso- 
lutely sure  in  my  imderstanding  of  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Kansas, 
I  should  like  to  ask  him  the  following 
questions:  Am  I  correct  in  my  under- 
standing that  the  Director  of  AID  seeks 
authority    to    separate    over    a    2 -year 
period  a  total  number  of  200  Federal 
employees  now  working  for  AID? 
Mr.  CARLSON.    That  Is  correct. 


Mr.  MORSE.  Am  I  correct  In  my 
imderstanding  that  if  the  bill  in  its  pres- 
ent form  in  the  Senate  passes,  he  would 
have  that  authority  to  separate  such  em- 
ployees, even  though  some  or  all  of  them 
might  be  civil  service  employees? 

Mr.  CARLSON.  He  would  have  au- 
thority to  separate  any  of  the  200  em- 
ployees without  regard  to  any  existing 
laws.  The  language  that  my  amend- 
ment seeks  to  strike  is  plain. 

Mr.  MORSE.  It  includes  the  civil 
service  laws. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  And  veterans  pref- 
erence laws. 

Mr.  MORSE.  That  means  that  the 
Director  would  have  the  authority  to 
separate  employees  appointed  in  the  first 
place  in  part  on  the  basis  of  their  vet- 
erans preference  qualifications? 

Mr.  CARLSON.  That  is  absolutely 
correct. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Fourth,  he  is  seeking  to 
have  authority  to  separate  employees 
who,  if  they  were  civil  service  employees, 
would  have  certain  rights  without  being 
required  to  follow  the  procedures  that 
the  civil  service  employees  are  entitJed 
to  have  followed  before  separation,  and 
irrespective  of  their  civil  service  rights. 
Mr.  CARLSON.  These  two  authori- 
zations, if  approved,  would  deny  to  the 
employees  of  the  AID  program  the  due 
process  of  laws,  provisions,  or  rights 
possessed  by  all  Federal  workers ;  namely, 
the  Lloyd-La  FoUette  Act,  the  Veterans 
Preference  Act,  and  the  Civil  Service  and 
Foreign  Service  Acts,  which  would  In- 
volve also  the  right  to  written  charges, 
appeals  to  the  CSC.  seniority  or  veterans 
retention  rights  and  for  career  Job  pro- 
tection. That  is  how  far  this  proposal 
goes. 

Mr.  MORSE.  The  language  which  the 
Senator  from  Kansas  has  read  means 
that  the  Director  of  AID,  In  respect  to 
up  to  200  employees,  wants  authority 
to  ignore  the  legal  procedural  protec- 
tions that  civil  service  employees  are  now 
entitled  to? 

Mr.  CARLSON.  That  is  one  of  the  rea- 
sons I  am  concerned  about  it.  That  is 
the  reason  I  am  opposing  it.  That  is  the 
reason  I  offered  my  amendment. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Does  the  Senator  from 
Kansas  agree  with  the  Senator  from  Ore- 
gon, in  reply  to  the  argument  that  we 
have  heard  expressed  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate  that  only  a  maximum  of  200  em- 
ployees would  be  involved,  that  if  A  hap- 
pens to  be  one  of  the  200,  that  is  pretty 
vital  to  A?  ^  ,  ^^ 

Mr.  CARLSON.  Of  course.  I  think  it 
goes  further  than  merely  the  authority 
to  discharge  employees  in  the  AID  pro- 
gram. It  would  set  a  pattern  for  the 
first  time  which  would  permit  the  head 
of  an  agency,  the  employer,  to  make  ap- 
plication again  for  the  same  privileges  in 

the  agency.  ^      ^r.      in 

It  Is  a  dangerous  thing  for  the  civU 
service  system  of  the  Nation. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  shall  come  to  that  point 
In  a  moment. 

It  Involves  only  200.  Will  the  Senator 
agree  with  me  that  that  is  a  very  unac- 
ceptable argvmient  to  give  consideration 
to  if  we  are  looking  to  do  justice  to  each 
individual  we  have  taken  into  the  civil 
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service?  Each  one  was  told,  when  he  was 
taken  Into  the  civil  service,  that  we 
would  give  him  certain  procedural  pro- 
tectiona  with  regard  to  separation  from 
the  service;  and  that  the  separation 
would  be  based  on  cause  as  shown 
through  applicable  procedures  of  separa- 
tion. 

Mr.  CARLSON  Every  one  of  our  Fed- 
eral workers  feels  that  he  has  such  pro- 
tection. They  do  have  it.  I  hope  it 
will  always  be  preserved 

Mr.  MORSE.  Was  not  a  commitment 
of  the  Federal  Government  made  to  those 
employees  when  the  Government  hired 
them? 

Mr.  CARLSON  There  is  no  question 
about  It. 

Mr.  MORSE.  And  we  seek  to  take  that 
guarantee  and  commitment  away  from 
them  now  by  the  proposed  legislation'' 

Mr.  CARLSON.  If  we  approve  this 
section,  we  do. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Am  I  correct  in  my  un- 
derstanding that  Mr  Bell  seeks  to  soften 
the  blow  by  saying,  in  effect,  that  the 
procedures  of  separation  that  will  be 
followed  If  this  provision  of  the  bill  which 
the  Senator  from  Kansas  is  seeking  to 
amend  is  allowed  to  remain  In  the  bill, 
are  procedures  that  prevail  with  regard 
to  the  separation  of  Foreign  Service 
officers? 

Mr.  CARLSON.  We  gave  such  author- 
ity in  years  gone  by.  But  these  are  civil 
service  employees.  The  others  are  For- 
eign Service  officers.  There  is  a  dis- 
tinction between  the  two.  Now  the  same 
authority  Is  sisked  with  respect  to  civil 
service  employees. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Let  mp  .see  if  I  under- 
stand. In  effect.  Mr  Bell  is  seeking  to 
apply  the  same  procedures  for  separa- 
tion to  the  present  civil  service  employ- 
ees that  now  prevail  in  regard  to  the 
separation  of  Foreign  Service  officers. 
Mr.  CARLSON.  That  is  correct. 
Mr.  MORSE.  My  next  question  is.  Is 
It  true  that  the  Foreign  Ser\1ce  officer 
separation  procedures  are  not  consid- 
ered by  Federal  employees  on  civil  serv- 
ice to  be  as  protective  of  their  interests 
and  rights  as  the  procedures  with  re- 
spect to  civU  service  employees? 

Mr.  CARLSON.  We  have  been  work- 
ing for  years  to  write  civil  service  proce- 
dures, with  regard  to  civil  service  em- 
ployees, that  will  give  them  the  right  of 
hearing  and  appeal,  and  other  proce- 
dures that  would  protect  them. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Next,  in  order  to  em- 
phasize in  the  Record  the  povsitlon  of  the 
Senator  from  Kansas,  as  I  understand 
it — and  I  wholeheartedly  agree  with 
him — If  Congress  approves  of  the  lan- 
guage in  the  bill  and  permits  this  prece- 
dent to  be  established,  it  will,  in  effect, 
be  undermining  the  whole  civil  service 
structure  as  it  now  exists. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  I  think  it  would  have 
grave  effect  on  the  morale  of  Federal 
employees  If  we  should  approve  this  bill 
as  written. 

Mr.  MORSE.  If  we  do  It  in  this  case. 
in  the  next  bill  which  comes  l)efore  us 
we  can  do  It  for  another  segment  of  civil 
service  employees,  and  another  and  an- 
other. That  will  be  the  hue  and  cry.  will 
it  not? 


Mr.  CARLSON      That  is  my  conten-      that  were  given  to  them  in  their  effl  l 
tion.  as  I  pointed  out  in  my  presenta-     reports — whatever  one  might  call  th^*^ 
tion     This  is  the  first  step  In  giving  the     and  also  to  appear  and  be  heard*"*"" 

departments   the   right   to   remove   civil         t-i--*  ..,_.., 

service  employees  without  regard  to  all 
the  provisions  we  have  written  to  protect 
them. 

Mr.  MORSE  Is  it  the  opinion  of  the 
Senator  from  Kansas,  as  it  Is  mine,  that 
the  major  rpa.son  for  the  strenuous  ob- 
jections on  the  part  of  Mr  Meany.  rep- 
resenting labor,  and  on  the  part  of  civil 
.service  organizations,  and  other  de- 
fenders of  the  civil  service  .system,  is  that 
they  fear  the  very  point  the  Senator  from 

Kan.sas  makes — that  it  Ls  the  beginning     are  the  same  regulations  that  will  cover 
of  the  undermining  of  the  civil  service     these  employees, 
system '' 

Mr  C.'\RLSON  Not  only  have  the 
oryani/ations  the  Senator  has  men- 
tioned so  expres.sed  them.selves.  but  so 
have  the  American  LeKlon  and  the  Vet- 
erans of  Foreikin  Wars  I  placed  their 
letters  in  the  KEroRo. 


That  U'stimony  is  all  set  out  in  th#^ 
few  pages.  ^'* 

Then  Mr.  Bell,  at  our  request  guh. 
mltted  the  proposed  regulations  '  r^ 
are  the  regulations  that  affect  the  iS? 
elpn  Service  Re.serve  officers.  Aa^" 
Senator  from  Kansas  pointed  out  th! 
bulk  of  the  employees  come  from 'thai 
category.  There  are  regulations  cover 
ing  procedures  for  the  Foreign  Servlc^ 
Reserve  officers.  Those  regulation*  aw 
found  commencing  at  page  364.    They 
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Mr  MORSE  La.stly,  does  the  Senator 
from  Kan.sas  aaree  with  the  Senator 
from  Oregon  that  the  raising  of  this 
i.s.sue  has  been  beneficial  at  least  to  the 
extent  that  it  shows  the  desirability.  In 
the  next  .se.ssion  of  Congre..ss,  not  only 
of  having  Congre.s.s  deal  with  this  prob- 
lem. In  connection  with  foreign  aid,  but 
perhaps  emphasizes  the  need  to  look  at 
the  civil  .service  law  and  the  problems  In- 
volved from  the  standpoint  of  its  totality, 
and  not  merely  from  the  standpoint  of 
giving  the  director  of  this  agency'  dis- 
cretionary power  that  is  not  available  to 
any  other  agency  that  has  civil  service 
emplnyees  on  its  payroll'' 

Mr  CARLSON.  That  is  correct. 
Mr.  MORSE  The  question  ouKht  to 
be  postpontKii  until  next  year  and  be  con- 
.sidered.  not  in  connection  with  foreign 
aid,  but  in  connection  with  general  leg- 
islation. 

Mr  CARLSON.  Mr  President,  this  is 
a  matter  that  should  have  been  before 
the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service  It  is  a  problem  that  belongs  In 
that  committee.  Instead  of  in  the  Foreign 
Relations  Committee. 

I  have  every  rea.son  to  believe  that  had 
It  been  presented  to  the  dl.stinguished 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service,  the  Senator 
from  South  Carolina  fMr.  Johnston', 
.some  changes  and  recommendations 
would  have  t>een  proposed.  I  have  before 
me  his  statement  supporting  the  elimi- 
nation of  this  amendment.  I  received 
permission  to  put  the  statement  of  the 
Senator  in  the  RtroRD. 

Mr  SPARKMAN  Mr  President,  I 
shall  take  a  very  few  moments  I  made 
reference  to  my  questioning  of  Mr.  Bell 
with  reference  to  this  proposal,  a  pro- 
p<isal  I  frowned  upon  or  had  my  doubts 
about  I  call  attention  to  the  question- 
ing of  Mr.  Bell,  beginning  on  pa?e  360 
of  the  hearings.  It  was  on  page  363  that 
I  asked  him  particularly  about  these 
procedures 

We  were  given  a.ssurance  that  every 
aspect  of  the  Veterans  Preference  Act 
would  be  protected  and  ob.served  and 
that  the  .same  thing  was  true  with  ref- 
erence to  procedures  and  notice  and 
rights  of  persons  to  know  of  the  reports 


With  reference  to  this  question  being 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Post  Offla 
and  Civil  Service,  the  SenaLor  from 
Kansas  knows  that  in  the  past  we  have 
dealt  with  problems  of  this  kind  In  con- 
nection with  foreign  aid.  We  have  dealt 
with  it  in  the  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee I  recall  that  several  years  ago 
we  had  a  rather  knotty  problem,  and  we 
referred  it  specifically  to  the  Committee 
on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service.  We 
asked  the  committee's  advice  on  that 
particular  procedure.  In  this  Instance 
the  committee  wiis  quite  well  pleased 
with  the  testimony  given  by  Mr.  Bell  that 
every  protection  would  be  thrown  around 
the  employees.  Therefore  the  provision 
wa.s  left  in  the  bill.  We  would  be  per- 
fectly safe  in  taking  it  to  conference. 
Perhaps  the  Senator  from  Kansas,  alon« 
with  some  of  his  colleagues  on  the  Com- 
mittee on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service, 
would  be  able  to  deal  with  the  question 
after  he  has  studied  the  hearings. 

Ml.  McNAMARA.  Mr.  President,  it 
.sft-ms  to  me  that  we  have  been  going  up 
and  down  the  hill  We  receive  assur- 
ances from  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Alabama  that  all  possible  protec- 
tions will  t>e  thrown  around  these  peo- 
ple. If  that  is  the  case,  why  do  we  need 
it?  It  .seems  to  me.  there  is  no  indication 
as  to  who  is  to  be  discharged.  I  under- 
stand that  under  the  civil  service  law  the 
Government  can  get  rid  of  employees  who 
are  not  performing  satisfactorily  In  their 
jobs,  who  are  violating  their  orders,  or 
neglecting  their  work,  or  who  are  repeat- 
edly doing  what  they  are  not  supposed 
to  do.  Tlie  Civil  Service  Commission 
does  not  keep  such  persons.  I  do  not 
know  why  the  Civil  Service  Commission 
needs  any  more  authority. 

Perhaps  the.se  people  are  trying  to  gel 
rid  of  some  employees  who  are  not  in  the 
category  of  employees  who  are  dis- 
ciiarged  for  the  reasons  that  they  are  dis- 
charged. 

We  have  assurances  from  the  Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  Relations  that  all  civil 
service  protections  will  be  thrown  around 
these  people 

We  are  back  where  we  started.  The 
Government  can  get  rid  of  incompetent 
petjple.  and  people  who  are  not  able  to  do 
the  job  to  which  they  have  been  assigned. 
If  they  are  not  qualified  to  do  the  work, 
they  can  be  discharged. 

It  seems  to  me  we  are  going  up  and 
down  the  hill.  I  might  say  that  I  am 
just  as  much  confused  as  I  was  before 
the  debate  started,  if  not  more  so. 
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«,     o^ac<Hor>f  It  Ifl  nnt  for   ■electing   out    lens   qxiallfled    personnel  2.  Central  agency  review  of  each  proposal 

Ur  CHURCH.     Mr.  Presiaeni.  Ilia  iiuv  ^^  ^^  Washington  headquarters  staff  as  it  to  separate,  to  assure  that  It  is  adequately 

ftpn  that  I  find  myself  in  disagreemenii  now  has  for  its  Foreign  Service  personnel.  documented   and  Is  appropriate   under  the 

2!i»h    the    distinguished    Senator    from         selection   out   has   been   in   the   Foreign  special  separation  authority. 

v,«,«n       However.    I    wish    to    state  AMlstance  Act  since  Its  Inception.    A  similar  3.  Notification  to  the  employee  of  the  pro- 

**'  fl    thv  I  oppose  the  amendment.  syatem  has  been  m  effect  for  many  years  poeal  to  separate  him  and  the  reasons  why 

briefly  »n>       •;                  j^  q^^^    q^^^^^  ^^  respect  to  career  Foreign  Service  officers  the  action  is  Proposed 

wJ^pomted  out  as  a  horrible  example  of  service  employees.  based  on  this  review, 
a/iministrative  incompetence,  to  the  de-        ho«mai,  piocedures  inadequate  to  meet 


opportunity  for  the  employee  to  re- 
spond to  the  proposed  separation  and  to  ob- 
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:S  hat  the  AID  people  sent  their  prln- 
Z  troubleshooter  to  Korea  to  try  to 
correct  the  situation. 

I  met  that  man.  He  was  being  lauded 
til  the  skies  when  I  was  there,  because 
Z  had  had  the  courage  to  cut  the  per- 
oinnel  50  percent.  Everyone  was  ap- 
Sauding  his  action.  The  comment  was 
apneral  that  efficiency  had  increased  sig- 
nificantly with  this  drastic  cut-back  In 
personnel. 

I  came  back  to  this  country  and  sang 
the  praises  of  this  troubleshooter,  who 
had  the  gumption  to  cut  the  staff  In 
Korea  in  half. 

I  remember  telling  that  story  In  Wash- 
ington to  some  of  the  administrators  of 
the  AID  program.  When  I  was  finished, 
they  replied.  "Yes.  it  is  true  he  cut  the 
staff  50  percent.  It  is  true  that  the  pro- 
gram In  Korea  is  better  handled  than  It 
had  ever  been  before.  However,  all  the 
personnel  that  we  cut  from  the  rolls  over 
there  are  in  Washington  today,  and  we 
are  trying  to  find  a  pigeonhole  for  them, 
trying  to  find  make-work  for  them  In  the 
AID  in  Washington." 

That  is  an  example  of  why  the  present 
system  is  not  working.  We  have  cut 
back  the  AID  program  from  $4.5  billion 
to  $3.4  billion.  It  is  obvious  that  there 
must  be  a  curtailment  in  personnel  If  we 
are  to  realize  full  economy.  We  must 
use  the  funds  remaining  for  the  most 
expeditious  purpose.  I  believe  that  the 
AID  administration  Is  greatly  In  need  of 
the  selectlng-out  procedure.  Such  a  pro- 
cedure obtains  in  the  Foreign  Service. 
Such  a  procedure  has  worked  well  there. 
I  believe  that  we  only  contribute  to  the 
padding  of  personnel  In  AID  If  we  fall 
to  adopt  the  provision  the  committee  has 
found  warranted  for  this  bill. 

The  AID  itself  has  given  fine  Justifi- 
cation for  including  this  particular  pro- 
vision. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  mem- 
orandum in  Justification  for  the  select- 
lng-out provision  In  the  bill  be  Included 
in  the  Record  at  this  point  In  my  re- 
marks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  memo- 
randum was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Pacts  on  Siliction  Ottt 
The  Agency  for  International  Development 
is  essentially  a  foreign  operations  agency 
with  a  wide  variety  of  programs  underway 
In  some  75  countries  around  the  world.  By 
Its  very  nature,  its  operations  are  diverse 
and  its  requirements  for  skilled  personnel 
both  In  Washington  and  the  field  vary  greatly 
over  relatively  short  time  periods.  If  AID 
Is  to  meet  its  needs  for  skilled  and  spe- 
cialized staff  to  carry  out  Its  foreign  opera- 
Uons,  It  Is  essential  that  the  management 
of  AID  be  given  the  same  flexible  authority 


Present  procedures  are  not  adequate  to 
accomplish  the  selection  out  process  needed 
by  the  Agency,  because  they  do  not  apply 
to  marginal  employees.  A  marginal  em- 
ployee Is  one  whose  performance  does  not 
measure  up  to*  the  high  standards  which 
the  complexities  and  sensitivities  of  the 
foreign  aid  program  demand.  His  perform- 
ance Is  considered  Inadequate  but  Is  not  at 
such  a  level  that  he  could  be  rated  as  un- 
satisfactory under  normal  procedures  pre- 
scribed by  civil  service  regulations. 

SlmUarly,  reduction  In  force  regulations 
also  are  Inadequate  to  accomplish  the  de- 
sired objective  because  they  frequently  do 
not  permit  retention  of  the  best  qualified 
personnel.  Normal  RIP  procedures  operate 
for  the  most  part  on  a  seniority  basis,  i.e., 
employees  with  the  least  service,  despite  their 
level  of  performance,  are  the  first  to  be 
separated.  Because  of  the  changing  needs  of 
the  AID  program,  there  are  situations  In 
which  some  employees  with  little  or  no 
seniority  are  actually  better  suited  than 
others  with  greater  seniority.  Because  of 
the  bumping  rights  of  the  latter  group. 
many  desirable  employees  of  the  former 
group  would  have  to  be  separated,  unless 
AID  la  permitted  selection  out  authority. 

SELECTION  OUT  IS  NO  NEW  AUTHORITY 

The  selection  out  process  Is  no  Innovation. 
AID  has  had  this  authority  with  respect  to 
Its  Foreign  Service  personnel  since  November 
3,  1961.  It  has  been  used  by  the  military 
services  and  the  State  Department's  Foreign 
Service  for  many  years.  Within  AID  It  has 
been  administered  cautiously  and  to  the  sat- 
isfaction of  the  Agency  and  employees  alike. 
It  has  provided  a  means  for  separating  em- 
ployees whose  performance  Is  marginal  but 
la  not  so  deficient  as  to  warrant  their  sepa- 
ration for  cause. 

What  Is  now  being  requested  Is  simply  an 
extension  of  the  present  selection  out  author- 
ity to  all  departmental  employees  of  the 
Agency.  Such  authority  will  thus  place  both 
departmental  service  and  Foreign  Service  em- 
ployees of  AID  on  a  comparable  basis  with 
respect  to  maintenance  of  high  standards  of 
performance.  Departmental  service  employ- 
ees who  are  -selected  out  will  be  entitled  to 
the  same  severance  benefits  to  which  Foreign 
Service  employees  are  entitled,  and  essentially 
the  same  procedures  to  safeguard  the  In- 
terest of  AID  and  the  employees  affected  wUl 
apply.  Including  provisions  for  administra- 
tive appeals. 

WHAT  SATBGUAEDS  WILL  EMPLOYEES  HAVE  UNDER 
SELECTION  OUT? 

The  selection  out  program  will  be  admin- 
istered with  great  care  and  equity,  utUlzlng 
essentially  the  same  procedures  as  presently 
apply  to  selection  out  of  Foreign  Service  per- 
sonnel. All  separations  under  It  will  be 
fully  documented.  Regulations  which  will 
be  Issued  for  administering  the  authority  will 
Include  provisions  for: 

1.  Recommendations  by  key  administra- 
tive offlclals  as  to  which  employees  under 
their  direction  should  be  separated,  together 
with  specific  reasons  In  support  of  their 
recommendations. 


WILL    SELECTION     OUT    ESTABLISH    A 
rOR     OTHER     AGENCIES? 

The  authority  requested  will  not  consti- 
tute a  precedent  for  application  to  other 
civil  service  agencies.  This  Is  so  because 
AID  Is  a  unique  agency  whose  employees  are 
concerned  with  a  program  that  for  any  one 
country  or  program  Is  basically  temporary 
and  In  a  constant  state  of  transition. 

Mr.  John  W.  Macy,  Jr.,  Chairman,  U.S.  Civil 
Service  Commission,  In  a  letter  of  April  14, 
1964.  to  Chairman  Thomas  E.  Morgan, 
House  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs,  Indi- 
cating Commission  approval  of  selection  out 
for  AID,  stated: 

"The  Civil  Service  Commission  feels  that 
the  Agency  for  International  Development 
Is  completely  unique  among  Government 
agencies  •  •  •.  The  oversea  aid  programs 
are  peculiarly  complex,  each  one  tends  to 
be  highly  specialized  so  that  readily  Inter- 
changeable staff  members  would  not  be  ex- 
pected as  a  regular  thing.  The  programs  are 
also  changeable  and  uncertain.  It  Is  diffi- 
cult to  find  people  equipped  to  handle  them 
at  any  stage  and  even  more  difficult  to  find 
people  who  can  adapt  to  continually  chang- 
ing program  requirements.  The  Commission 
Is  persuaded  that  the  difficulties  of  these 
oversea  program  operations  carry  over  to 
central  office  administration.  Thus,  It  seems 
appropriate  to  put  the  Agency's  oversea  and 
domestic  employees  on  a  comparable  tenure 
basis.  This  is  not  a  matter  of  geography, 
organization,  domestic  or  foreign  assign- 
ment. It  Is  peculiar  to  the  program  and 
mission  of  the  Agency. 

"Thus,  It  Is  possible  to  distinguish  between 
selectlon-out  as  applied  to  the  departmental 
office  of  such  an  agency  and  the  balance  of 
the  competitive  service.  Selectlon-out  here 
would  not  necessarily  be  a  precedent,  there- 
fore, for  wholesale  application  to  domestic 
employees. 

"Tliere  are  several  other  reasons  why  the 
Commission  does  not  object  •  •  •  to  the 
broad  removal  authority  contained  In  this 
provision.  The  authority  Is  strictly  limited 
to  the  higher  level  policymaking  and  policy- 
controlling  positions  mentioned  In  cotinec- 
tlon  with  the  need  for  selectlon-out.  It  Is 
not  a  scheme  for  wholesale  arbitrary  re- 
movals." 

Assurance  that  selectlon-out  authority 
will  not  be  used  arbitrarily  has  also  repeat- 
edly been  given  by  AID  Administrator  David 
Bell.  In  discussing  his  request  for  this  au- 
thority before  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations  on  Jime  19,  1964.  Mr.  Bell 
stated: 

"Careful  consideration  will  be  given  at  the 
highest  levels  of  the  Agency  to  the  circum- 
stances In  which  these  authorities  are  used. 
All  actions  will  be  fully  documented  and 
Justified  and  employees  affected  will  have 
appropriate  Agency  appeal  rights.  We  ex- 
pect It  could  affect  but  2  percent  of  our 
American  employees. 

"This  Is  a  small  number  and  reflects  my 
strong  feeling  that  the  vast  majority  of  AID 
employees  are  capable,  devoted,  and  hard 
working." 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  believe 
the  Senator  from  Idaho  has  given  a  con- 
vincing argument  as  to  why  the  whole 
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matter  ought  to  be  gone  into  by  the  com- 
mittee headed  by  the  Senator  from 
South  Carolina  (Mr.  Johnston),  instead 
of  having  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Re- 
lations seeking  to  trespass  upon  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  Committee  on  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service.  If  what  the 
Senator  from  Idaho  says  is  true,  we  had 
better  examine  into  the  whole  matter 
through  the  Committee  on  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service,  and  not  through  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  Senator  from  Kan- 
sas (Mr.  Carlson!.  The  yeas  and  nays 
have  been  ordered,  and  the  clerk  will  call 
the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  BREWSTER  ( when  his  name  was 
called).  On  this  vote  I  have  a  live  pair 
with  the  Senator  from  Georgia  (Mr. 
Russell].  If  he  were  present  and  vot- 
ing, he  would  vote  "nay  "  If  I  were  at 
liberty  to  vote.  I  would  vote  "yea  "  I 
therefore  withhold  my  vote. 

Mr.  METCALF  '  after  having  voted  in 
the  negative).  On  this  vote  I  have  a 
pair  with  the  Senator  from  South  Caro- 
lina fMr.  Johnston  I.  If  he  were  pres- 
ent, he  would  vote  'yea  "  If  I  were  at 
liberty  to  vote.  I  would  vote  "nay."  I 
withhold  my  vote. 

The  roUcall  was  concluded. 
Mr.  HUMPHREY.     I   announce   that 
the  Senator  from  Arizona  [Mr.  HaydenI, 
the  Senator  from  Alabama  'Mr.  HillI. 
the  Senator  from  Washington  ( Mr.  Jack- 
son], the  Senator  from  South  Carolina 
[Mr.  Johnston],  the  Senator  from  Ohio 
[Mr.  Lausche],  the  Senator  from  Louisi- 
ana [Mr.  Long],  the  Senator  from  Utah 
[Mr.   Moss],  the  Senator   from   Maine 
[Mr.  Muskie],  the  Senator  from  Georgia 
[Mr.  RxTSSELLl,  the  Senator  from  Florida 
[Mr.  Sbiathirs] ,  the  Senator  from  Geor- 
gia  [Mr.  TAUtADGEl.  the  Senator  from 
Termessee  (Mr.  Walters],  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Ohio  [Mr.  Youno]  are  absent 
on  official  business. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Kennedy]  and 
the  Senator  from  New  Mexico  [Mr.  An- 
derson! are  absent  because  of  illness. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Virginia  (Mr.  Byrd]  is  absent  be- 
cause of  illness  In  the  family. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Clark],  the 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  Mr.  Edmond- 
son],   the  Senator   from   West  Virt,nnia 


[Mr.  Randolph],  the  Senator  from  Mis- 
.souri  I  Mr.  Symi.scton],  the  Senator 
from  Te.xas  (Mr.  Y.arbcjroi-gh  I .  and  the 
Senator  from  Nevada  I  Mr  Cannon  I  are 
necessarily  absent. 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Penn- 
sylvania Mr  Scott  1  Ls  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  Virginia  I  Mr.  Byrd].  If 
present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  would  vote  "yea"  and  the 
Senator  from  Virginia  would  vote  "nay." 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Wa.sh.iiKton 
I  Mr  Jackson),  the  Senator  from  Louisi- 
ana 1  Mr.  Long  ; .  the  Senator  from  West 
Virginia  !Mr.  Randolph,  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Ohio  Mr.  Young:  would  each 
vote    nay  " 

Mr  KUCHEL  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Arizona  [Mr.  Goi.dwater], 
the  Senator  from  Kan.sas  i  Mr.  Pe.^rson  1 . 
the  Senator  from  Penn.sylvania  I  Mr. 
SroTTi,  and  the  Senator  from  Texas 
Mr.  Tower]  are  necessarily  absent. 

The  Senator  from  Colorado  (Mr. 
DoMivicK)  Is  detained  on  ofTicial  busl- 
ne.s3. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
from  Kansas  i  Mr  Pearson  !  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Texas  Mr.  Tower]  would 
each  vote  "yea." 

On  this  vote,  fhe  Senator  from  Penn- 
sylvania I  Mr.  ScijTTl  i.'^  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  Virginia  (Mr  Byrd).  If 
present  and  votlnu'.  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  would  vote  "yea"  and  the 
Senator  from  VirL'inia  would  vote  "nay." 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  27, 
nays  44,  as  follows: 

(No.  522  Leg  I 
YEAS — 27 


Allott 

Hart 

Monroney 

Beau 

Hruska 

Morse 

Bennett 

Javlts 

Mundt 

BogKS 

Ke.iting 

Pell 

Carlson 

Kuchel 

Prouty 

Ckstton 

McCarthy 

Proxmlre 

Curtis 

McGee 

Saltonstall 

Dlrlc^en 

McNamara 

Smith 

Pong 

Miller 

NAYS-^4 

Williams,  Del. 

Aiken 

Gore 

Mechem 

Bartlett 

Gruenlng 

Morton 

Bayh 

Hartke 

Nelson 

Bible 

H:clten;o<)per 

Neuberger 

Burdlck 

Holland 

P.a«tore 

Byrd,  W.  Va. 

Humphrey 

Rlblcoff 

Case 

Inouye 

Robertson 

Church 

Jordan   N  C 

S.iilnner 

Cooper 

Jordan, Idaho 

Slmp-on 

Dodd 

Long,  Mo 

Sparkman 

Douglas 

Mapr.ii^or: 
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E-istland 

Mansfield 

Thurmond 

EHlender 

McClellan 

Williams,  N.J. 

Ervln 

McOovern 

Young.  N.  Dak 

Fulbrlght 

Mclntyre 

Anderson 

Brewst»^r 

Byrd.  Va. 

Cannon 

Clark 

Domlnli  k 

Eklmond-son 

Ooldwater 

Hayden 

HlU 


NOT  VOTINa— 29 
Jackson 

Johnston 

Kennedy 

Lausche 

Long.  La. 

Metcalf 

MOtes 

Muskie 

Pearson 

Randolph 


Ruastil 

Scott 

SniatherB 

Symington 

Talmadge 

Tower 

Walters 

Viirbo  rough 

Young,  Ohio 


So  Mr.  Carlson's  amendment  was  re- 
jected. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  that  the  Senate  reconsider  the  vote 
by  which  the  amendment  was  rejected 

Mr  SPARKMAN,  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table 
agreed  to. 

AI  I.I.ANCE     FOR 
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Mr.  President,  for  the  past 
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Mr.  PELL  _ 

2  years,  I  have  taken  the  occasion  of" the 
debate  over  foreign  aid  authorization  to 
call  attention  to  the  manner  m  which 
our  foreign  aid  funds  are  spent,  particu- 
larly under  the  Alliance  for  Progress. 

Specifically.  I  have  sought  each  year  to 
report  on  the  d(  L;ree  to  which  foreign 
aid  moiieys  have  been  used  for  the  long 
range  developmental  purposes  which  He 
at  the  heart  of  the  Alliance  for  Progress 
program— as  opposed  to  what  I  regard  as 
the  misuse  of  such  funds  for  every  day, 
stopgap  purposes  such  as  direct  budget 
support  and  balance-of -payments  assist- 
ance. 

Last  year.  I  was  able  to  report  encour- 
aging progress.  Balance-of-payments 
a.ssistance,  which  had  risen  to  a  level  of 
33  percent  of  all  Alliance  aid  in  fiscal 
1962.  dropped  to  12  percent  In  fiscal  1963. 
And  direct  budget  support  dropped  from 
4  percent  to  2  during  the  same  period. 

I  am  happy  to  report  today  that  the 
trend  continues.  Balance -of -payments 
assistance  under  the  Alliance  program 
dropped  from  $70.8  million  in  fiscal  1963 
to  $50.3  million  in  fiscal  1964.  In  per- 
centage terms,  this  represents  a  drop  of 
4  points  from  12  percent  of  the  total 
Alliance  program  in  fiscal  1963  to  8  per- 
cent in  fiscal  1964.  Direct  budget  sup- 
port dropped  from  $17.4  million,  or  3  per- 
cent of  the  total  program  in  fiscal  1963, 
to  $10.1  million,  or  2  percent  of  the  total 
program  in  fiscal  1964. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  chart 
prepared  by  AID,  which  reflects  this  en- 
couraging progress,  be  Inserted  In  the 
Congressional  Record, 

There  being  no  objection,  the  chart 
was  ordered  t-o  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
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President,  my  com 


.1 1  iJ  assistance  to  Latin  America  by  function,  fiscal  year  1060  to  fiscal  year  luHJ^ 

[Dollars  In  millions] 


Fiflcal  year  19Se 

Fiscal  ytta  1980 

Fiscal  year  1961 

Fiscal  year  1903 

Fiscal  year  1963 

Fiscal  > 

•ear  1964 

Amount 

Percent  of 
total 

Amount 

Percenter 
total 

Amount 

Percent  of 
total 

Amount 

Percent  of 
total 

Amount 

Percent  of 
total 

Amount 

Percent  of 
total 

Development  proj*<t  aasistwic.' 

$103.5 

84 

$87  2 

83 

$•-'10. 6 

83 

>  $300.0 

63 

>  $383.0 

»»5.0 

«70.8 
17.4 

68 

17 

12 

3 

$465.8 

»  115.0 

50.3 
10.1 

72 

U 

8 
3 

Devilopment     program     ivssislance — Loans 
under  long-rangr  plans     

Balance-of-payment.s  a.«lstance 

7  3 
1Z2 

8 
10 

8.4 
0.S 

8 

3L5 

5 
12 

154.7 
19.5 

33 
4 

I^ect  budget  support. 

Total 

123.0 

100 

10&  1 

100 

va  7 

100 

474.3 

100 

.W  2 

100 

66L2 

100 

.     oiTTT      Mr   President,  my  com-  If  any  other  amendments  are  offered. 

^^nn  these  figures  would  not  be  com-  I  assure  Senators  that  there  will  be  no 

'°^"'  J^^f hout  acknowledgment  of   the  yea-and-nay  votes  on  them  tomght.    If 

P^^f  .>,ot  tSe  continued  progress  during  record  votes  are  demanded.  I  am  sure 
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tools,  machinery  and  equipment  as  may 
be  donated  by  private  enterprise.  The 
purpose  of  my  amendment  is  to  broaden 
the  scope  of  this  study  so  that  it  will  in- 
clude consideration  of  programs  utilizing 
used  tools,  machinery  and  equipment 
which  may  be  acquired  through  normal 


I  Inoliidea  Alliance  for  Pn)«ress  funds  for  nonregional  projects  directly  benefiting 
L.it.n  .American  coimtrie.s 
'  $fit)  million  to  Colombia  and  $35  million  to  Chile. 


'  $fi<)  million  to  Colomhta  ami  $.V  nuUlcn  to  Chile. 

'  IncUi.liiiK  t^~h  milll(jn  griini  to  DoimiiKiiii  HepuMlc. 


^'^^S?Srea^w«2'mTdlrs?l5^    "se-nators^  would  agree  that  they  ought 

^^    .neclal   circumstances   which   de-     to  go  over  until  tomorrow. 

'"■^!h  a  temporary  departure  from  the        Mr.  DIRKSEN.    Mr.  President.  I  wish 

niandedat^mpoiai.y      V  to  report  to  the  distinguished  majority     channels  of  trade.  ,.    ^    . 

preferred  emphasis  on  long  term  aevei      f^^^^^j^^^.  ^y  prayerful  exploration  in        I  believe  that  my  amendment  is  desir 

nomental  projects.  ^       ^  ,j    _^    i, ii._i.: „*    ^„v^„*„    «»,     oViio  for  covomi  rp 

The  special  circumstances,  as  we  all 
ynnw  occurred  in  BrazU,  after  the  new 
Sver'nment  of  President  Castelo  Branco 
rame  to  power  I"  April.  The  accession  of 
no^er  by  this  new  government,  favorably 
HisDosed  toward  the  goals  of  the  Alliance, 
rolled  for  fast  action.  The  Goulart  gov- 
vernment  had  left  the  nation  in  a  state 
of  fiscal  distress  and  the  new  govern- 
ment needed  immediate  assistance  If  it 
vas  to  survive  r.nd  succeed. 

Because  of  these  special  circumstances, 
the  United  States  on  June  23  extended  a 
$50  million  contingency  fund  loan  for 
balance-of-payments  financing  to  the 
new  Brazilian  Government.  The  AID 
assures  me  that  this  loan  satisfied  cri- 
teria for  supporting  assistance  in  view  of 
the  stabilization  and  reform  efforts  of  the 
Castelo  Branco  government  during  Its 
first  weeks  In  power.  The  loan  will  en- 
able the  government  to  formulate  a  com- 
prehensive development  program,  and  its 
local  currency  counterpart  can  be  used 
to  finance  such  purposes  as  low-cost 
housing,  working  capital  for  industries 
and  expanded  agricultural  credit. 

Mr.  President.  I  believe  our  AID  pro- 
gram should  be  flexible  enough  so  that  we 
can  step  in  on  short  notice  with  the  kind 
of  assistance  which  was  offered  in  Brazil. 
For  a  short-term,  one-shot  loan,  it  was 
perfectly  Justifiable  and  acceptable.  I 
would  only  emphasize  that  we  can  be  free 
to  have  this  flexibility  only  as  long  as  our 
basic  program  Is  in  order  and  not  un- 
duly weighted  toward  nondevelopmental 
support. 

I  congratulate  the  Alliance  for  Progress 
for  holding  the  line  during  the  past  fiscal 
year  and  keeping  budget  support  and 
balance-of-payments  financing  to  a  min- 
imum .so  that,  even  with  the  special 
short-notice  loan  which  had  to  be  ex- 
tended to  Brazil,  the  overall  record  of 
expenditures  for  the  year  shows  con- 
tinued progress  toward  predominately 
long-range  development  spending.  I 
trust  this  good  trend  continues. 

Mr  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
call  up  my  amendment  No.  1151  and  ask 
that  It  be  read. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  On  page  2, 
line  24.  immediately  after  "enterprises" 
Insert  the  following:  ",  or  acquired 
throuuh  normal  channels  of  trade,". 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Alabama  yield? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.     I  yield. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President.  I 
should  like  to  ask  the  majority  leader, 
•  What  gives"  for  the  rest  of  the  day? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  There  will  be  no 
further  yea-and-nay  votes  tonight  on 
amendments.  I  understand  that  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
Alabama  may  be  acceptable  to  the  chair- 
man of  the  committee  and  to  the 
committee 


the  field  of  limitation  of  debate  on 
amendments  to  the  foreign  aid  bill  has 
been  anjrthing  but  fruitful. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  May  I  say  I  am 
not  in  the  least  surprised. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Alabama  yield? 
Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  yield. 
Mr.  THURMOND.  Earlier  in  the  day, 
I  understood  the  majority  leader  to  say 
that  my  amendment  would  follow  the 
amendment  of  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Kansas;  so  I  planned  to  call  it  up. 
It  would  require  only  12  minutes. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  The  Senator  from 
South  Carolina  Indicated  that  he  was 
willing  to  offer  his  amendment,  but  I  do 
not  believe  the  majority  leader  gave  as- 
surance that  there  would  be  action  on  the 
amendment  tonight. 

He  can  call  it  up  and  can  talk  about  it, 
but  I  am  quite  sure  that  his  amendment 
will  not  be  disposed  of  in  12  minutes.  If. 
however,  a  rollcall  is  demanded,  the  re- 
quest will  not  be  granted  tonight. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  I  do  not  expect  to 
ask  for  a  rollcall,  and  I  shall  not  need 
12  minutes. 

Am  I  to  understand  that  there  will  be 
no  more  rollcalls  tonight  definitely? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  The  Senator  is 
correct. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  In  view  of  that. 
I  shall  wait  untdl  tomorrow*  to  call  up  my 
amendment. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Perhaps  some 
other  Senator  will  offer  an  amendment. 
I  hope  so  because  I  should  like  to  see 
an  amendment  at  the  desk. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  I  should  like  to  ex- 
pedite the  matter.  I  understood  that  was 
what  the  Senator  from  Montana  wished 
to  do. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President.  I  will 
offer  an  amendment  but  if  the  Senator 
from  South  Carolina  LMr.  Thttrmond] 
will  offer  his  amendment  and  have  it 
made  the  pending  question  that  will  be 
all  right  with  me.  I  shall  do  my  best 
to  persuade  the  Senate,  if  I  offer  an 
amendment,  that  I  should  have  a  rollcall. 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  The  Senators  can 
settle  this  issue  between  themselves. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  I  as- 
sure Senators  that  I  shall  take  only  a 
minute  or  so. 

My  amendment  has  to  do  with  section 
101(e)  of  the  bill  as  reported  by  the  Sen- 
ate Foreign  Relations  Committee.  This 
section  authorizes  the  President  to  have 
made  a  study  to  determine  the  feasibility 
of  establishing  programs  for  furnishing 
to  underdeveloped  countries  used  tools. 
machinery  and  equipment. 

This  section  was  added  to  the  bill  in 
committee.  It  was  proposed  to  the  com- 
mittee by  the  distinguished  senior  Sena- 
tor from  Connecticut  [Mr.  DoddI. 

As  presently  written,  the  section  limits 
the  scc«)e  of  the  study  which  it  proposes 
to  programs   utilizing   only   such   used 


able  for  several  reasons.  First  of  all.  the 
allegation  has  been  made  to  the  Senate 
Small  Business  Committee  that  a  pro- 
gram of  the  kind  contemplated  by  this 
section  of  the  bill  will  greatly  diminish 
the  supply  of  these  articles  in  the  United 
States.  The  effect  of  this  shortage  would 
be  to  force  up  the  prices  of  used  tools, 
machinery  and  equipment.  Small  busi- 
nesses, which  traditionally  purchase  used 
equipment,  may  not  be  able  to  afford 
these  higher  prices.  It  is  further  con- 
tended that  such  a  shortage  would  ad- 
versely affect  those  small  machinery 
dealers  engaged  in  the  business  of  pur- 
chasing, rebuilding  and  reselling  used 
machinery. 

If  my  amendment  is  adopted,  the 
scope  of  the  proposed  study  will  be  broad 
enough  so  that,  should  it  be  determined 
that  a  program  utilizing  donated  equip- 
ment is  not  feasible — whether  because  of 
its  adverse  effect  upon  existing  busi- 
nesses or  for  other  reasons — then  pro- 
grams utilizing  used  equipment  pur- 
chased through  normal  trade  channels 
can  be  considered  and  studied. 

Mr.  President,  I  want  to  commend  the 
senior  Senator  from  Connecticut  [Mr. 
Dodd]  for  his  sponsorship  of  this  section 
of  the  bill.  The  possible  utilization  of 
used  machinery  and  equipment  in  our 
aid  programs  should  be  explored  by  the 
type  of  study  which  his  amendment  au- 
thorizes. If  the  scope  of  the  study  is 
broadened,  as  I  have  suggested,  I  know 
that  it  will  be  useful  to  those  charged 
with  the  responsibility  of  administering 
our  aid  programs  in  the  years  to  come. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  I 
see  no  objection  to  the  amendment.  It 
authorizes  a  study  of  the  feasibility  and 
utilization  of  this  machinery,  and  I  am 
perfectly  willing  to  accept  it. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Alabama  yield  for  a  ques- 
tion? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  yield. 
Mr.  MILLER.  I  believe  that  the  main 
thrust  of  the  provision  in  the  bill,  as  it 
was  pointed  out.  would  be  to  develop 
areas  of  utilization  of  our  used  ma- 
chinery, the  idea  being  that  many  peo- 
ple in  the  developing  nations  cannot 
afford  new  items.  The  fact  that  these 
are  used  items  would,  nonetheless,  give 
them  a  stakehold  with  the  tools  to  work 
with,  and  the  disposal  of  usable  ma- 
chinery to  these  people  would  provide  a 
better  market  price  for  our  new  ma- 
chinery in  this  country. 

I  wonder  whether  the  fact  that  the 
amendment  provides  for  a  study  of  the 
feasibility  of  distributing  or  giving  away 
new  items  of  machinery  might  not  clash 
with  the  objectives  of  this  amendment. 
Mr.  SPARKMAN.  These  are  not  new 
items  to  which  I  referred  in  my  brief 
statement.  I  made  reference  to  numer- 
ous companies  in  this  country  that  pur- 
chase old  machinery  and  used  equip- 
ment, rebuild  it  and  then  resell  it.    It 
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Is  that  kind  of  material  we  are  talking 
about. 

Mr.  MILLER.  In  other  words,  the 
amendment  relates  to  the  dlstnbution  of 
these  Items  of  used  machinery. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Not  only  through  pn- 
vate  eleemosynary  institutions  but  aUo 
through  normal  channels  of  trade. 

Mr.  PULBRIGHT.  This  is  only  a 
study. 

Mr.  MILLER.  I  understand  that. 
Second,  It  relates  only  to  used  Items. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  The  Senator  is 
correct. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Alabama. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 


AUTHORIZATION  FOR  THE  PRESI- 
DENT PRO  TEMPORE  OR  .ACTING 
PRESIDENT  PRO  TEMPORE  TO 
SIGN  BILLS  DURING  ADJOURN- 
MENT OP   THE    SENATE 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  luianimous  consent  that  the  Presi- 
dent pro  tempore  or  the  Acting  Presi- 
dent pro  tempore  be  authorized  to  sign 
bills  during  the  adjournment  of  the 
Senate. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICFJl.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


AMENDMENT  OF  FOREIGN  ASSIST- 
ANCE ACT  OF  1961 

The  Senate   resumed   the   considera- 

f  tion  of  the  bill     H  R.  11380>   to  amend 

further  the  Foreign   .Assistance  Act  of 

^  1961,  as  amended,  and  for  other  purposes 

|C  Mr.    THURMOND.     Mr     Pre.sident.    I 

call  up  my  amendment  No   1164  and  ask 

that  it  be  made  the  pending  question. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  wUl  be  stated  for  the  informa- 
tion of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  reading 
of  the  amendment  be  di.=;pen.sed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered;  and  the 
amendment  will  be  printed  in  the  Record 
at  this  point. 

The  amendment  iNo.  1164>  .submitted 
by  Mr.  Thttrmond.  is  as  follows: 

TITLE  V NONDiaCaiMINATIO.V  IN   f  NtTtD  STATIS 

ASSISTED  COUNTRIE.S  AND  PROGRAMS 

Sec.  501.  No  person  In  any  recipient  coun- 
try shall,  on  the  ground  of  race,  color,  reli- 
gion, or  national  origin,  be  excluded  fr.  m 
participation  In,  be  denied  the  benefits  of, 
or  be  subjected  to  discrimination  under  any 
program  or  activity  recelvlni?  any  form  of 
United  State  financial  assistance. 

Sec.  602.  The  Agency  for  International  De- 
velopment and  any  other  department  or 
a^gency  which  Is  empowered,  or  may  In  the 
future  be  empowered,  to  extend  United 
States  financial  assistance  to  any  program 
or  activity  In  any  country,  by  way  of  grant, 
loan,  contract,  or  other.  Is  directed  to  effec- 
tuate the  provisions  of  section  501  with  re- 
spect to  such  program  or  activity  by  Issuing 


rules,  regulations,  or  orders  of  general  appli- 
cability which  shall  be  consistent  with 
achievement  of  the  objectives  of  the  statute 
authorizing  the  financial  assistance  in  con- 
nection with  which  the  action  Is  taken.  No 
such  rule,  .'egulatlon.  or  order  shall  become 
elTectlve  unless  and  until  approved  by  the 
Pre.sident  Compliance  with  any  require- 
ment adopted  pursuant  to  thl.s  section  may 
be  effected  i  1  i  by  the  termination  of  or  re- 
fusal to  grant  or  to  continue  .tssl.sUince  under 
such  prot?nun  or  activity  to  an>  reclpU-nt  as 
to  whi)m  there  has  been  an  express  finding 
on  the  record  of  a  failure  to  comply  with  such 
retiulrement,  bvit  such  termination  or  re- 
fiLi.U  shall  be  limited  to  the  particular 
political  entity,  or  part  there<if,  nr  other  re- 
cipient as  to  whom  such  a  finding  h<i.s  been 
m.ide  and  shall  be  United  In  Its  effe<-t  to  the 
particular  program  or  part  thereof.  In  which 
such  noncompliance  has  been  so  found,  or 
i2i  by  any  other  means  authorized  by  law: 
Pror'.d^d,  hoiceter.  That  no  such  action  shall 
be  taken  until  the  department  or  agency  con- 
cerned has  advised  the  appropriate  person  or 
persons  of  the  failure  to  comply  with  the  re- 
quirement and  has  determl.^.ed  that  cimpl!- 
.mce  cannot  be  secured  by  voluntary  mcan.i 
In  thp  rase  of  any  action  terminating  or  re- 
fusing to  kH'ant  or  continue,  ius.slstanoe  be- 
cause of  f.illure  to  comply  with  a  requirement 
lmpos«>d  pursuant  to  this  section,  the  head 
of  the  department  or  a{;ei\cy  shall  file  with 
the  Foreign  Affairs  Committee  of  the  House 
•  >t  Representatives  and  the  I^^rclgn  Relations 
Committee  of  the  .Senate,  a  full  written  re- 
P'lrt  or  the  circumstances  and  the  grounds 
f  T  -surh  action  No  such  action  shall  bfcome 
effective  until  thirty  d.iys  have  elapsed  after 
the  flllm;  of  such  report. 

Mr  THURMOND  Mr,  President,  as 
I  understand,  this  amendment  is  now 
the  pending  busines.s 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
Senator  is  correct.  The  pt'iuiinu'  busi- 
ness is  the  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  South  Carolina,  amendment  No. 
1164 

-Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr,  President,  I 
thank  the  Chair. 


THF  PROBLEM  OF  THE  N0NV0TI:R 

Mr  KE.ATING  Mr.  President.  In  the 
comini:  months,  more  than  100  million 
.Americans  will  be  asked  to  cast  their 
ballots  for  the  future  leaders  of  thi.s  Na- 
tion. The.se  elections  will  determine  the 
future  policies  and  development  of  our 
country,  I  find  it  particularly  di.stre.s.s- 
ing  that  a  nation  which  has  sacrificed 
thou.sands  of  its  men  to  pre.serve  the 
democratic  sy.stem  can  bring  only  64  per- 
cent of  its  voters  to  the  polls. 

The  right  to  vote  is  denied  to  three- 
quarters  of  the  world's  adults.  It  is  not 
only  a  privilege  but  also  an  obligation 
upon  which  rests  the  future  direction  of 
thi.s  country  at  home  a:.d  abroad  I  am 
hopeful  tiiat  1964  will  mark  a  decided 
increa.se  in  the  percentage  of  Americans 
who  will  fulfill  this  responsibility  of 
citizenship 

I  heartily  commend  the  efforts  of  the 
American  Letjion  in  their  present  "Get- 
Out-the-Vote"  drive  I  ask  unanimous 
con.sent  that  the  forthright  statement  of 
their  national  commander,  Daniel  P'oley, 
which  is  published  in  the  current  i.ssue 
of  the  .American  Lek'ion  magazine,  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 


August  7 

There  being  no  objection,  the  sttt*. 
ment  was  ordered  to  be  printed  tii^ 
Record,  as  follows:  ^ 

For  Your  iNroui atigm  :  The  Problem  of  thi 

NONVOTER 

( By  National  Commander  Daniel  L.  Pole*) 
Beneath   the   noise  and  color  and  exclt*. 
ment  of  current  political  campaigning  con 
slderthls:  b.  con- 

In  the  next  3  months  more  than  loo  mn 
lion  Americans  wUl  be  asked  to  decide  with 
their  ballots  the  future  course  and  leadershin 
of  the  Nation.  " 

If  the  1&60  pattern  Is  repeated,  more  thsn 
one-third  of  the  electorate  will  take  no  ptn 
In  the  decision. 

Recent  national  elections  have  produced 
voter  turnouts  of  90  percent  In  Italy,  85  per. 
cent  In  West  Germany,  and  about  80  percent 
In  Great  Britain,  Prance.  Israel,  and  the 
Scandinavian  countries.  The  U  S.  score  In 
1960  was  64  percent,  the  highest  in  our 
history 

A  comparable  showing  In  1964  wont  bt 
nearly  good  enough.  To  Insure  a  s<iund  bate 
for  responsible  government  at  home  and 
strong  leadership  abroad,  we  need  an  over- 
whelming turnout  at  the  polls  on  November 
3,  I  urge  every  American  Legionnaire  to 
Join  now  In  a  sustained  drive,  through  edu- 
cation and  persuasion  and  personal  example, 
to  Impress  upon  all  our  citizens  the  respon- 
sibility to  vote 

As  a  first  ."^tep,  each  of  us  should  make  cer- 
tain that  our  own  path  to  the  polls  Is  clear. 
Responsible  exercise  of  the  right  to  vote  re- 
quires that  we  ( 1 )  qualify  as  voters  by  reirlj. 
terlng  under  the  laws  of  our  State.  i2)  size  up 
the  l.-iSueiB  and  candidates  In  the  light  of  Uw 
best  Information  we  can  get,  and  (3)  vote 
on  election  day 

The  rUht  to  vote,  like  the  other  fundamen- 
tal rlk^hts.  Is  not  self-perpetuating  To  keep 
It.  we  must  use  it  -Intelligently  and  faith- 
fully Either  we  vote  and  thereby  support 
our  free,  representative  system;  or  we  fall  to 
vote    and    thereby    weaken    the   f.ystem 

.Any  American  Legionnaire  who  might  bt 
Inclined  to  forego  voting  on  November  3 
ought  to  consider  these  facts: 

Three-fourths  of  the  world's  adults  today 
aro  denied  the  privilege  of  expre.sslng  their 
preference  at  the  polls.  They  live  under 
systems  where  freedom  of  choice  Is  out- 
lawed or  where  educational  and  economic 
levels  are  too  low  to  sustain  popular  govern- 
ment 

Thousands  of  young  Americans  who  fought 
at  our  sides  to  preserve  the  rluht  of  suffrage 
never  got  a  chance  to  exercise  It  Tliey  gave 
their   lives    before    reaching    votlntr   age 

Does  one  vote  count?  Every  vote  counts, 
yours  Just  as  much  as  any  other.  To  be- 
lieve otherwise  is  to  disbelieve  the  doctrines 
which  undert'lrd  our  free  scx-lety  Your 
vote  counts  whether  you  cast  It  or  not;  for 
when  you  don't  vote,  you  double  the  Influ- 
ence of  a  voter  who  disagrees  with  your  view 
of  what  Ls  good  and  necessary  for  the 
country 

In  the  1960  presidential  election,  a  switch 
of  le»%s  than  1  percent  of  the  ballots  In  eight 
States  would  have  changed  the  election's  re- 
.sult  The  1962  guberniit<)rlal  election  In 
Minnesota  was  decided  by  a  margin  of  91 
votes  out  of  a  million  and  a  quarter  cast 

But  It  Isn't  a  question  of  voting  your 
choice  Public  Indifference  at  the  polls 
breeds  government  Indifference  He  who 
shirks  his  vote  l.s  p(x)rly  equipped  to  protest 
If  those  elected  shirk  theirs  thereafter, 

A  64-percent  sampling  of  American  voten 
In  1964  doesn't  meet  America's  needs  in  the 
19fiO's  Nations  around  the  globe,  many  of 
them  new  and  groping  for  a  political  philoso- 
phy, look  to  the  United  States  for  lessons  In 
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functioning  of  a  free  society.   Bightiy  or    gretted  going  into  Bolivia.    As  she  puts 
Z^nTvf  they  will  question  an  elective  proc-      -- 


in  which  four  people  out  of  ten  do  not 
^te   and  °^^^  1   In   10  Involves  himself  in 

P°Klv*^°ncreaslng  the  number  of  voters 
^11  not  necessarily  Improve  the  quality  of 

r  voUng  We  also  need  more  voters  who 
„  informed,  alert,  and  perceptive.    We  need 

ort  men  and  women  who  make  It  their  busl- 
^°  to  discriminate  between  candidates 
°*T  i^ues  at  the  local  and  State  levels  as 

eU  as  the  national.  For  Instance,  nominees 
Tor  the  board  of  education  rarely  pack  the 
'motional  or  emotional  appeal  of  presi- 
dential candidates.  But  how  and  whom  we 
thoose  to  serve  on  tha*;  board  may  do  more 
10  determine  future  progress  In  a  community 
than  our  choice  of  President. 

According  to  students  of  American  voting 
habits,  people  stay  away  from  the  polls 
chiefly  for  three  reasons:  they  aren't  inter- 
ested they  can't  make  up  their  minds,  or 
thev  don't  want  to  get  mixed  up  with  poUtlca. 
l>or  the  dedicated  American  Legionnaire,  the 
arst  two  are  unacceptable  and  the  third  just 
doesn't  make  sense. 

Politics  and  good  government  are  not  only 
compatible  they  are  inseparable.  Political 
organizations  and  loyalties  furnish  the  fuel 
that  makes  the  government  go.  If  you  want 
ft  better  grade  of  political  performance  than 
vou're  getting,  there's  only  one  effective  way 
to  go  at  It — from  the  Inside,  as  a  work- 
ing, contributing  member  of  your  party. 

Plato  stated  the  alternative  a  good  many 
centuries  ago,  "The  punishment  of  wise 
men  who  refuse  to  take  part  In  the  affairs 
of  government  is  to  live  under  the  govern- 
ment of  unwise  men." 

A  major  American  Legion  "get-out-the- 
Tote"  drive  already  has  been  mounted  by 
our  national  organization  and  many  depart- 
ments and  posts.  Every  working  Legionnaire 
has  a  stake  and  place  In  It.  If  your  poet 
hasn't  taken  action,  stir  up  some.  Stress 
the  obligation  of  every  citizen  to  "get  In- 
volved'  In  government.  Add  your  name 
and  prestige  to  community  "get-out-the- 
vote"  movements.  Remind  your  neighbors 
and  friends  that  voting  Is  one  concrete  an- 
swer to  the  question.  "What  can  I  do  for  my 
country?  "  Look  for  new  ways,  beyond  baby- 
sltUng  and  transportation  services,  to  make 
:t  easy  for  people  to  stop  at  the  polling  place. 

In  free  America,  that's  where  effective 
citizenship  and  good  government  start. 


It: 


PEACE  CORPS  WORKER  RELATES 
HER  EXPERIENCES  IN  BOLIVIA 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  thou- 
sands of  Americans,  in  recent  years,  have 
ventured  out  into  unknown  fields  to  lend 
a  hand  in  uplifting  the  lot  of  the  poor 
in  other  lands. 

These  Americans  have  returned  with 
mixed  emotions  as  to  the  value  of  their 
experience;  most  feel  that  they  have 
eained  more  than  they  have  lost  by  giv- 
ing a  few  years  of  their  lives  to  improve 
the  lives  of  others. 

Such  a  per.son  is  Priscllla  Buaguess, 
26-year-old  nurse  from  Muscatine,  Iowa. 

Relating  her  experience  as  a  Peace 
Corps  worker  In  Bolivia  In  the  August 
2  Issue  of  the  Des  Moines,  Iowa,  Sun- 
day Reiiister  "Picture"  magazine.  Miss 
Buaeuess  viewed  her  purpose  in  these 
words: 

All  we  can  really  do  Is  try  to  help  them 
uid  let  them  know  somebody  really  carea 

about  them. 

Although  she  admits  to  disappoint- 
ments and  frustration,  she  hasn't  re- 


Thls  has  been  a  tremendous  experience. 
I've  changed — not  so  much  as  a  nurse  but  as 
a  person.  My  values  have  changed,  becaxise 
I  realize  now  how  much  I  have  and  how 
little  others  have.  We  haven't  sacrificed 
anything  by  coming  here.  We  are  the  ones 
who  have  gained.  It's  Just  that  we  have 
gained  in  a  different  way. 

•nils  is  a  fitting  testimonial  to  others 
who  have  done  the  same. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  the 
article,  entitled  "Iowa  Peace  Corps  Nurse 
Tells  of  Work  in  Bolivia,"  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Iowa  Pxack  Corps  Nxjrse  Tells  of  Work 
IN   Bolivia 

(One  of  the  lowans  serving  humanity  In 
the  Peace  Corps  is  Priscllla  Bua^ess,  a  26- 
year-old  nurse  from  Muscatine  who  Is  In 
Bolivia.  This  story  of  her  experiences  was 
written  from  Corolco.  Bolivia,  by  another 
Peace  Corps  worker,  Paul  Oonklln.) 

"I  feel  as  If  I  have  accomplished  more  In 
the  few  months  I  have  been  here  than  In  all 
the  time  I  was  a  nurse  at  home." 

The  morning's  last  patient  was  gone  and 
the  small  clinic  with  Its  earthen  floor  was 
empty.  Priscllla  Buaguess  locked  up  her 
meager  supply  of  drugs  and  looked  around  to 
make  sure  everything  else  was  in  place.  Be- 
fore lunch  she  had  one  house  call  to  make. 
She  stepped  outside  into  the  dazzling  morn- 
ing sunlight  and  disappeared  up  the  street. 
Priscllla  is  a  26-year-old  Muscatine  nurse  who 
has  been  working  In  the  Bolivian  Andes  for 
the  past  15  months  as  a  Peace  Corps  volun- 
teer. 

SOMETIMES  SHX  TRAVELS  BT  CANOE  AND  BY  MT7LE 

Bolivia  is  an  enormous  landlocked  coun- 
try of  mountains.  Jungle,  and  high  arid  pla- 
teau, nearly  eight  times  the  size  of  Iowa. 
Seven  out  of  ten  Bolivians  are  campeslnos 
who  earn  their  livelihood  from  the  soil.  Pris- 
cllla is  1  of  138  Peace  Corps  volunteers  en- 
gaged In  ntirslng.  teaching,  and  agrictiltural 
extension  work  in  Bolivia. 

Before  arriving  in  the  mountain  town  of 
Corolco,  Priscllla  helped  stem  a  yellow  fever 
epidemic  In  eastern  Bolivia.  In  2  weeks  the 
redheaded  nurse  Inoculated  from  3,000  to 
4.000  people  as  she  rode  a  mule  from  village 
to  village  along  slippery,  muddy  roads.  At 
one  point  her  transportation  was  a  balsa 
canoe  on  a  Jungle  river. 

"I'd  never  ridden  a  mule  before,  and  the 
first  time  I  got  on  I  went  right  over  its  head 
and  fell  Into  a  puddle,"  she  recalls. 

NOBODY  TO   LOOK  AITER  THEM 

In  Corolco,  an  Indian  market  center  of 
1,500  people,  Priscllla  runs  a  public  health 
program  with  Blanche  Lonskl,  a  26-year-old 
nurse  from  Kensal,  N.  Dak.  There  Is  no- 
body In  Corolco,  or  In  the  surrounding 
countryside,  other  than  the  two  young  Amer- 
icans, who  is  qualified  to  give  medical  care 
to  the  campeslnos  and  their  families. 

"These  people  have  nobody  to  look  after 
them."  Priscllla  said. 

Six  days  a  week  the  volunteers  take  their 
Jeep  to  surrounding  villages  where  they  hold 
clinics.  One  night  a  week  they  hold  a  rural 
clinic.  People  stream  in  from  miles  around, 
and  It  is  late  before  the  nurses  get  back  to 
Corolco.  Usually  they  return  with  a  chicken, 
eggs,  and  fruit  that  grateful  patients  have 
given  them.  The  clinic  In  Corolco  occupies 
the  back  of  a  church.  It  is  rudely  furnished 
and  the  nurses  have  vli-tually  no  equipment 
wltb  whiob  to  work. 


Intestinal  parasites  and  tuberculosis  are 
the  diseases  the  nurses  encounter  most  fre- 
quently in  their  rounds.  They  do  their  best 
to  persuade  mothers  that  their  children 
should  drink  boiled  water  and  wear  shoes, 
and  sle^  in  separate  beds  if  they  are  tul>er- 
cular. 

"The  results  of  our  work,  if  there  are  ajiy, 
win  come  years  from  now,"  PrlscUla  ex- 
plains. "You  can't  really  cure  the  sick  here 
lieoause  you  can't  control  their  environment. 
Who  can  blame  them  for  not  taking  every- 
thing we  say  seriously?  If  I  were  a  campe- 
sino.  I  would  think  you  were  crazy  If  you 
told  me  there  were  dangerous  bugs  in  a  clear 
looking  glass  of  water.  All  we  can  really  do 
is  try  to  help  them  and  let  them  know  some- 
body really  cares  about  them." 

Despite  the  disappointment,  frustration, 
and  loneliness  that  Inevitably  are  part  of  a 
volunteer's  life.  Priscllla  has  no  regrets  about 
the  decision  that  brought  here  to  Bolivia. 
"This  has  been  a  tremendous  experience," 
she  says.  "I've  changed — not  so  much  as  a 
nurse  but  as  a  person.  My  values  have 
changed.  l>ecause  I  realize  now  how  much  I 
have  and  how  little  others  have.  We  havent 
sacrificed  anything  by  coming  here.  We  are 
the  ones  who  have  gained.  It's  Just  that  we 
have  gained  In  a  different  way." 

A  1956  graduate  of  Muscatine  High  School, 
Priscllla  attended  Augustana  College,  Rock 
Island.  2  years,  and  earned  her  RU.  from 
Mollne  Public  Hospital  School  of  Nursing, 
where  she  was  a  staflf  nurse  before  entering 
the  Peace  Corps. 


BLIND  VISITORS  ENJOY  IOWA 

FARM 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  a  very 
heart-warming  article  by  the  Associated 
Press  was  published  in  the  Fort  Dodge, 
Iowa,  Messenger,  on  July  30. 

I  think  it  merits  reading  by  all  Sena- 
tors, because  it  tells  how  blindness  is  not 
considered  a  handicap  by  those  who  are 
blind.  In  doing  so.  the  article  empha- 
sizes the  pioneering  work  of  the  Iowa 
Commission  for  the  Blind,  an  agency 
which  is  known  around  the  world. 

Kenneth  Jernigan,  commission  direc- 
tor, believes  strongly  that — 

The  real  problem  of  blindness  is  not  blind- 
ness Itself.  It's  the  attitude  toward  it  on  the 
part  of  the  blind  and  the  sighted. 

He  feels  that  those  who  are  blind  can 
be  as  useful  members  of  society  as  those 
who  are  not  so  handicapped. 

An  educator  from  Pakistan  said  in  the 
article: 

Sight  Is  not  in  the  eyes.  It  is  In  the 
brain — the  real  sight. 

We  could  take  a  few  lessons  from  this 
attitude. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  the 
article,  entitled  "Though  Blind,  Visitors 
Enjoy  First  Look  at  Iowa  Farm,"  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

Thotjch  Blind,  Visitors  Enjoy  First  Look 
AT  Iowa  Farm 

Blairsbttrg. — An  educator  from  Ceylon  and 
a  doctor  from  Pakistan  have  had  their  first 
look  at  an  Iowa  farm.  But  they  didn't  use 
their  eyes. 

The  visitors.  Dr.  Patlma  Shah  of  Kara- 
chi, Pakistan,  and  Rlenzl  Alaglya wanna,  of 
Mahawewa,  Ceylon,  are  blind. 

Both  are  leaders  In  movements  for  the 
bUnd  In  their  cotmtrlee.    They  visited  the 
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Iowa  CommlBslon  for  the  Blind  before  trav- 
eling to  New  York  for  a  meeting  of  the 
World  Federation  for  the  Blind. 

Their  farm  host,  Elwyn  Hemlcen,  was 
uniquely  qualified  to  show  his  visitors 
around  hie  80  acres  two  and  a  half  miles 
south  of  Blalrsburg      He  tt)o  Is  blind 

Rlenzl  (he  goes  by  his  first  name  while  In 
Iowa  because  Americans  find  his  last  name 
virtually  unpronouncable  i  was  fascinated 
with  technical  aspects  of  farm  life  In  Amer- 
ica. "Do  the  pigs  fight?"  he  asked.  "How 
much  la  a  100-pound  pig  worth?  How  do 
you  get  them  to  markef  How  much  is  this 
com  worth?     How  do  you  get  It  planted^" 

Feeling  his  way  with  the  long  cane  which 
la  second  nature  to  the  blind  In  America, 
but  virtually  unknown  in  foreign  countries, 
Rlenzl  poked  and  prodded  at  a  tractor  and 
a  corn  crib  and  clambered  Into  the  back 
of  a  pickup  truck  for  a  ride  to  Hemken's 
cornfields. 

There  he  and  Dr.  Shah  learned  the  feel, 
smell,  and  heat  of  an  Iowa  cornfield,  where 
Btalka  are  some  7  feet  high  this  time  of 
year. 

Dr.  Shah  brought  back  an  ear  of  corn  to 
show  to  one  of  some  20  blind  students  who 
accompanied  the  foreign  visitors  to  Blalrs- 
burg. 

"Look  what  I  have."  she  said. 

"Fatinia,"  came  the  reply,  "yoxi've  been 
raiding  the  cornfield  ' 

"I  didn't  take  it  I  didn't."  Or  Shah 
maintained.  "But  I  shall  take  it  back  and 
fry  It.  You  Americans  must  expand  your 
experience.     It   is   delicious   that   way  " 

The  "frying "  process  described  by  Dr. 
Shah  Is  similar  to  the  .•\nierlcan  method  of 
roasting  corn,  except  that  PakLsuinls,  she 
explained,  season  their  corn  with  Unie  Juice 
rather  than  butter 

Dr.  Shah  pitched  In  to  crank  for  a  while 
when  the  group  decided  to  make  homemade 
Ice  creaiQ. 

Rlenzl  told  of  the  difficulties  of  farming  In 
Ceylon,  where  elephant.^  are  used  In  farm- 
ing. "They  need  one  big  heap  of  limbs  and 
branches  to  eat  every  day.  '  he  said 

Their  farm  visit  wiis  not  the  only  "first'" 
for  Dr.  Shah  and  Rlenzl  In  Iowa  They  and 
other  foreign  visitors  to  the  Iowa  Commission 
for  the  Blind  also  went  water  skiing. 

They  have  been  introduced  to  the  long, 
steel-tipped  cane  which  the  blind  In  this 
country  rely  upon,  and  have  encountered  a 
Braille  calculating  machine  and  a  chess  board 
specially  designed  for  the  blind 

Most  Important.  In  their  opinion,  they  have 
been  Introduced  to  the  philosophy  which 
pervades  the  Iowa  Commission  for  the  Blind 

"Most  people  think  the  real  problem  of 
blindness  is  not  belna;  able  to  see."  said  Ken- 
neth Jernlgan.  commission  director  "The 
real  problem  of  blindness  Is  not  blindness 
itself.  It's  the  attitude  toward  It  on  the  part 
of  the  blind  and  the  sighted  ' 

"Yes,"  chimed  In  Rlen/l,  "We  have  to  pro- 
tect the  blind  from  the  blindness  of  other 
people." 

Jernlgan's  method  of  Instilling  confidence 
In  the  blind  is  to  expose  them  to  the  success- 
ful blind  who  can  water  ski.  charcoal  a  steak 
on  an  outdoor  grill  travel  unaided  and  gen- 
erally get  about  with  little  more  apparent 
difficulty  than  the  sighted 

"What  we  do  here."  said  Jernlgan  of  a 
newly  blind  person,  "Is  to  let  him  come  to  the 
realization  he  can  be  as  useful  as  others  " 

Jernlgan's  attitude,  and  that  of  other  per- 
sonnel at  the  Iowa  Commission  for  the  Blind, 
have  made  the  commission  'icnown  around  the 
world.  Both  Dr  Shah  and  Rlenzl  said  they 
learned  about  Iowa's  program  for  the  blind 
in  their  own  countries  They  hope  to  Incor- 
porate some  of  what  they  have  learned  here 
Into  programs  for  the  blind  In  Pakistan  and 
Ceylon. 

A  medical  doctor  who  became  blind  just 
7  years  ago.  Dr.  Shah  Is  president  and  founder 
of    the   Pakistan    Association    of    the    Blind. 


She  says  she  hopes  to  open  a  school  similar  to 
Iowa's  center  for  blind  students  In  her  own 
country. 

"Blind  children  need  equal  opportunity 
for  higher  study  and  jobs,"  she  said  "In  my 
country,  it  Is  an  upw.ird  task  " 

Rlenzl  was  a  school  principal  when  he 
found  he  was  going  blind  about  a  dozen  years 
ago  "I  was  caught  In  the  philosophy  of  the 
country."  he  said  "I  thought  I  could  do 
nothing  after   I   became  blind  " 

Instead,  he  has  opened  five  schools  for  the 
blind  In  Ceylon,  and  Is  principal  of  Slvlraja 
School  for  the  Deaf  and  Blind  in  Mahawewa. 
He  plans  to  intrcxluce  In  Ceylon  the  cane  he 
hiis  learned  to  use  here,  and  says  he  will  call 
It  the  Iowa  cane  He  pronounces  It  Eye-oh'- 
ah 

Jernlgan.  Rlenzl.  and  Dr  Shah  kidded 
about  the  various  aspects  of  blindness,  con- 
sidering the  possibility  that  a  blind  man 
might  be  Ideally  suited  for  the  Presidency 
because  he  Is  forced  to  develop  his  memory 
more  fully. 

"Actually,  you  know."  mused  Dr.  Shah, 
"sight  Is  not  In  the  eyes  It  Is  In  the  brain — 
the  real  sight  Is  " 


TOO   MUCH   GOVERNMENT? 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  Success- 
ful Farming  Editor  Dick  Haiuson.  in  a 
signed  editorial  in  the  i.s.sue  of  August, 
iias  placed  his  finger  squarely  on  the 
reasons  for  the  plight  of  the  farmer  to- 
day— ttw  much  government. 

Intf^rrelat^d  actions  by  the  policymak- 
ers in  the  administration,  he  says  in 
effect,  have  intensified,  not  diminished, 
the  problems  facing  the  agricultural  sec- 
tor of  this  Nation. 

He  pinpoints  the  cau.ses  and  effects  of 
these  policies,  all  of  which  have  culmi- 
nated in  the  Government  a.s.sumint,'  sup- 
ply management  over  much  of  American 
agriculture 

I  believe  Mr  Hanson  has  performed  an 
invaluable  service  in  setting  down  the 
results  of  too  much  interference  by  the 
Federal  Government  In  the  lives  of  the 
American  farmer.  I  feel  the  editorial 
can  .serve  as  a  useful  reminder  to  others 
a.s  to  what  will  happen  if  they  i:)ormit  the 
Government  to  assume  direction  of  their 
economic  welfare 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  edi- 
torial, entitled  Too  Much  Government?" 
be  printed  at  this  point  in  the  Re*  ord. 

There  beine  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Too    MfTH    OovrRNMKNT? 

(By   Dick  Hanson  I 

With  the  Republican  National  Convention 
Just  over  and  the  Democrats  getting  set  for 
their  big  rally  In  late  August,  politics  seems 
an  appropriate  subject  for  discussion  this 
month 

Right  now  we  seem  to  be  suffering  from 
too  much  government  in  our  business.  Here 
are    problems: 

The  feed  grain  program  Is  In  real  danger. 
It  hel{>ed  bring  d  'wn  surplU3es  during  the 
first  couple  of  years  of  operation — mainly 
because  corn  prices  were  held  low  In  the 
market  so  we  used  loi-s  at  corn  io  feed  live- 
stock But  the  program  Is  getting  very  costly 
now.  perhifw  without  accomplishing  its  mis- 
sion Prtjductlon  is  still  climbing  Corn 
production  In  1963  was  a  record  .^nd  we're 
spending  about  twice  as  much  on  the  pro- 
gram In  1964  Program  will  face  a  hard 
time  In  Con.:ress  when  extension  U  pro|)oaed. 

Wheat  proijrini  niav  cau.se  a  -si-andal 
Even  after  wheat    farmers  decisively   turned 
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down  the  multiple  prtce  plan  In  Mat  iim 
the  administration  pushed  through  the  |m1 
plan  In  1964 — but  on  a  "voluntary"  ^2? 
But  some  authorities  see  this  problem^ 

Most  farmers  In  their  collective  wImIim 
had  held  down  plantings  anyway.  8otS 
huge  expenditure  of  public  funds  to  ni 
acreage  diverted  from  wheat  won't  actu^ 
cut  acreage  very  much.  (Remember  xZ 
minor  scandal  of  the  soil  bank's  first  yetri 

Parity  ratio  recently  hit  Its  lowest  polnfia 
two  decades 

The  beef  situation  won't  get  better  fMt 
One  of  the  best  known  sayings  In  farm  polln 
circles  !s  "Cheap  feed  makes  cheap  livestock- 
Well,  the  administration  embarked  on  achean 
feed  policy  In  1961  and  1962  by  selling  »»« 
quantities  of  corn  One  logical  and  expected 
result  was  a  buildup  In  cattle  numbers  and 
feeding  rate  in  the  United  States 

Then  the  Import  Jump  came  at  an  j». 
peclally  bad  time  for  cattlemen  The  admin- 
istratlon  response  was  an  agreement  baied 
on  the  hUrhest  years  of  imports  Both  prob- 
lems— high  US  cattle  population  and  high 
Imports — will   continue   for   some  time. 

Soybeans  are  getting  Into  trouble.  Sue- 
cess  of  this  crop  In  gaining  new  market*  a: 
gcKxl  prices  with  low-level  price  support! 
has  been  a  talking  point  amoni?  those  who 
advocate  greater  reliance  on  market  prlca 
to  eulde  production. 

But.  In  spite  of  pleadings  of  soybean  pow- 
ers lo  leave  supports  low.  Secretary  Freeman 
raised  supports  for  the  1963  crop  to  |2i5 
Result:  Both  production  and  prices  went  up 
meal  and  oil  prices  were  too  high  for  con- 
sumption Increase  to  continue.  So  pncea 
fell  and  we  have  a  big  carryover  of  1963  beam 
Into  the  1964  cmp  year  Further,  prices  will 
sti^y  low  and  surplus  will  build  \ip  this  vea: 

Secretary  Freeman  and  his  advisors  not 
have  supply  management,  either  directly  or 
indirectly,  over  much  of  American  agrlnil- 
ture.  This  puts  more  control  of  your  in- 
come at  the  tender  mercies  of  the  Secretart 
of  Agriculture  urban  Coneressmen,  and  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget.  For  most  of  us,  thati 
not  a  pleasant  thought. 


THE  BOBBY  B.\KER  AFFAIR— DE- 
SPITE ITS  LESSONS.  CONGRESS 
SCUTTLES  MEANINGFUL  RE- 
FORMS 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  the  able 
and  very  astute  reporter  for  the  Wali 
Street  Journal.  Jerry  Landauer,  his 
wrapped  up  in  a  very  meaningful  article 
the  full  import  of  the  Bobby  Baker  case 

I  think  the  article  speaks  for  it«L' 
and  I  am  hopeful  that  many  will  take 
note  of  the  questions  rai.sed  by  Mr 
Landauer  in  the  Journal  on  August  5. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  ar- 
ticle, entitled  "The  Bobby  Baker  Af- 
fair— Despite  Its  Lessons.  Congress  Scut- 
tles Meaningful  Reforms,"  be  inserted  at 
this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 
The      Bouby      B.\kf.r      Affair — DEsPm     Its 

LeSSO.SS,     CONCRE.SS     SCTTTLES    ME.^.NINGn^ 

Reforms 

I  By  Jerry  Landauer) 

Washinoton  -Now  that  the  tempestuoui 
Bobby  Baker  affair  Is  drawing  to  an  Incon- 
clusive close.  It  may  be  appropriate  to  sug- 
gest some  "laws'  governing  congressional  In- 
vestigations generally.  One  possibility  U 
this  The  more  heat  and  wind  an  Investiga- 
tion generates,  the  less  likely  It  is  to  lesd  to 
any  substantial  results. 

.'"ind  to  this  first  law  of  congressional  In- 
vestigations one  could  add  a  corollary;  Id- 
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0°        .!,»  meaningful  reform. 
P'**"^^^ Taw  and  the  corollary  are  amply 
^"Jst^te^  by  tbe  outcome  of  the  Senate 
(jemon8tra«^    y  Baker's     extra- 

'"iSSr  flnanc^i?  affairs.  Mr.  Baker  of 
"^^  ts  the  one-time  protege  of  Lyndon 
^iTln  and  the  former  secretary  to  the 
J'*'^  limocrats  who  built  substantial 
!:!S  b^^^ratlng  buslneeses  part  Ume 
^ \\I  ckpltol  office.  Some  of  busy 
n'fhvf^ets  derived  from  favors  extended 
M^Jv  fSs  who  in  turn  were  dependent 

favorable  Government  decisions. 
"Vfte?  a  6-month  Inquiry  notably  lacking 
,n  bAadth  (for  example,  the  Democratlc- 
H«mlnated  Investigating  committee  refused 
?rTn"er«>gate  White  House  aid  Walter  Jen- 
wins  Who  figures  prominently  In  one  aspect 
n  the  case),  the  probers  drafted  a  report 
»fflalllng  Mr.  Baker  for  gross  Improprieties 
!nd  recommending  that  Senators  list  the 
source,  but  not  the  extent  of,  certain 
outside  incomes. 

The  committee's  disclosure  resolution 
vas  designed,  in  part,  to  polish  a  tarnished 
Senate  image.  For  the  investigators  and 
the  newspapers  had  developed  evidence  sug- 
eestlng  that  a  call  girl  ring  flourished  near 
'he  Capitol:  that  the  late  Senator  Kerr,  of 
Oklahoma,  "gave"  Mr,  Baker  »40.000;  that 
a  second  Senator  had  been  offered  campaign 
contributions  tied  to  a  specific  vote;  that 
a  third  had  been  a  Baker  business  associate; 
and  that  a  fourth  benefited  from  a  fund- 
raising  dinner  to  which  80  guests  were  flown 
free  across  the  continent  by  a  Government- 
regulated  airline 
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CLAMOR   FOR  RE»ORM 

All  this  coupled  with  evidence  that  Bobby 
and  certain  friends  In  Congress  were  re- 
warded financially  by  the  passage  of  legis- 
lation (which  they  were  In  a  position  to 
promote*  authorizing  construction  of  the 
Washington  sports  stadium  prompted  a 
rising  clamor  for  reform. 

But  the  Senate  committee's  mild  disclo- 
sure resolution  died  In  a  crossfire  between 
lavraiakers  who  thought  It  was  an  Invalid 
invasion  of  privacy  and  those  who  thought 
It  was  too  mild.  Nevertheless,  something 
clearly  had  to  be  done.  So.  the  Senate  did 
what  a  body  of  politicians  often  does  in 
moments  of  uncertainty:  It  established,  on 
Republican  Initiative,  a  brandnew  select 
committee  to  sift  future  complaints  of  Im- 
proprieties by  Senators  and  staffers. 

Vac  members  of  this  new  panel  may  not 
be  named  until  next  year,  partly  because 
few  Senators  relish  sitting  In  judgment 
over  colleagues'  conduct.  For  this  reason, 
too.  the  committee  probably  won't  do  much 
until  confronted  by  scandal.  It  won't,  for 
example,  try  to  update  or  make  more 
specific  the  vague  code  of  ethics  Congress 
wrote  for  Itself  In  1958, 

The  Immediate  result  of  establishing  the 
new  committee  Is  even  easier  to  assess. 
Merely  by  creating  it,  Senators  deflated 
prospects  for  a  bolder  proposal  to  set  up  a 
blue  ribbon  17-member  Commission  on  Eth- 
ics that  would  study  In  depth  conflict-of- 
interest  problems  confronting  not  only 
Senators  but  their  House  colleagues,  exec- 
utive branch  administrators  and,  on  oc- 
casion. Federal  Judges. 

In  sum.  then,  the  Senate  did  practically 
nothing  to  resolve  the  ethical  Issues  raised 
by  Bobby  Baker's  financial  manipulations. 
It  left  to  the  conscience  of  Individual  Sena- 
tors the  problem  of  balancing  private  against 
public  Interest  By  defeating  disclosure,  it 
reinforced  the  prevailing  congressional  view 
that  Members  are  answerable  only  to  con- 
stituents. But  It  denied  to  constituents  the 
Information  necessary  for  Judgment. 

The  widespread  Impression  that  Senate 
Democrats  who  controlled  the  Investlgatton 
of  their  former  secretary  were  less  than  avid 


In  the  search  for  facts  prompted  a  band  of 
House  Republicans  to  keep  the  case  alive 
with   their    own    unofficial    Inquiry.      More 
meaningfully,  however,  an  Increasing  number 
of  lawmakers  have  decided  to  disclose  their 
assets  voluntarUy.    Voluntary  disclosure  and 
divestment  of  stocks  or  other  property  that 
could  immerse  lawmakers  In  sticky  conflict- 
of-interest    problems    has    been    proceeding 
auletly  for  some  time.     Unfortunately   for 
Congress'  Image,  hardly  anybody  takes  notice. 
To  cite  a  few  cases,  Senator  Lausche.  Demo- 
crat, of  Ohio.   Is  among  the  Senators  who 
wont  accept  campaign  contributions  from 
persons  who  conduct  business  with  the  Gov- 
ernment.    Senator  Morton.   Republican,  of 
Kentucky.  Intends  to  resign  from  the  board 
of  a  bank  hU  grandfather  helped  organize. 
Senator  Haet,  Democrat,  of  Michigan,  dis- 
posed of  stock  in  a  professional  football  club 
when  he  gained  membership  on  the  Senate 
Antitrust  Subcommittee;  that  panel  has  been 
considering  the  Impact  of  the  antitrust  laws 
on  professional  sports. 

OTHER  SENATORS  ACT 

Senator     Anderson,    Democrat,     of     New 
Mexico,  sold  a  substantial  farm  because  he 
couldn't  "conscientiously"  collect  more  per 
acre  for  letting  the  land  lie  fallow  under  the 
farm  subsidy  program  than  It  had  been  worth 
a  few  years  ago.    Senator  Young,  Democrat, 
of  Ohio,  sold  his  holdings  In  Pan  American 
World  Airways  when  he  became  a  member  of 
the     Senate     Space     Committee.       Senator 
Towra.  Republican,  of  Texas,  unloaded  se- 
curities of  companies  subject  to  legislation 
handled  by  the  Senate  Banking  Committee 
on  which  he  sits.    Senator  PaoxMraE,  Demo- 
crat, of  Wisconsin,  sold  his  half  Interest  In 
a  printing  company  on  becoming  a  member 
of  the  committee  that  deals  with  postal  rates. 
But  most  Issues  that  confront  lawmakers 
with  possible  conflicts  of  Interest  are  more 
subtle  and  far  less  easy  to  resolve.     One  of 
the  most  troublesome  Is  the  acceptance  of 
"honorariums,"  or  fees  for  speechmaklng  to 
special  interest  groups 

Is  it  proper  for  a  Congressmaji  who  sits  on 
the  Interior  Committee  to  accept  $1,000  for 
a  speech,  say,  to  the  American  Mining  Con- 
gress? Or  should  a  member  of  the  Labor 
Committee  accept  sizable  sums  from  unions? 
Or  should  a  member  accept  large  campaign 
contributions  from  persons  or  groups  with 
deep  stakes  In  pending  legislation? 

Some  of  these  prickly  problems  perhaps 
might  be  answered,  or  at  least  dragged  Into 
public  view  for  debate,  by  the  proposed  com- 
mission to  examine  ethics  throughout  the 
Government.  But  the  Senate  likely  won  t 
take  the  first  step  to  create  the  commission. 
and  if  does  the  Jealous  House  will  surely 
ignore  it 


In  contrast  to  the  meek  wlndup  of  the 
windy  Baker  case,  quieter  Investigations  axe 
beginning  to  yield  results.  Por  example. 
Senator  Pulbbiqht's  look  at  the  shenanigans 
of  American  lobbyists  for  foreign  govern- 
ments generated  a  reform  bill  that  moved 
through  the  Senate  unopposed  last  month. 
And  Missouri  Senator  Long's  Inquiry  into 
the  bureaucracy's  misuse  of  secrecy  labels 
produced  Senate-approved  leg^la"o°Lf?»ff^|J 
limiting  the  Government's  right  to  withhold 
Information.  ,, 

The  Baker  probe  trumped  these  and  ail 
others  m  publicity.  It  yielded  results  in 
almost  Inverse  ratio  to  the  number  of  news- 
men watching  the  investigators  at  work. 


THE    MORTON    AMENDMENT 

During  debate  last  week  on  the  defeated 
disclosure  recommendation.  Senator  Morton 
offered  an  amendment  requiring  lawmakers 
to  deposit  in  the  public  treasury  all  com- 
pensation from  lectures,  speeches,  and  arti- 
^e  writing.  The  Kentucklan  vrtthdrew  the 
amendment  when  Senator  Douglas.  Demo- 
crat, of  Illinois,  suggested  applying  It  to 
legal  fees  as  well.  For  If  members  cannot 
nroflt  from  the  lecture  circuit,  the  case  for 
denying  them  other  outside  Income  (from 
directorships  of  Government-regulated  utili- 
ties, for  example)  is  strengthened. 

For  those  concerned  with  Congress'  stat- 
ure the  Baker  affair  broke  at  an  unpropl- 
tioiui  time.  Almost  simultaneously,  a  Fed- 
eral court  in  Baltimore  convicted  two  House 
Members  of  peddling  Influence  In  connection 
with  savings  and  loan  promotions.  Before 
that  the  lawmakers  were  rocked  by  the  nepo- 
tism scandal.  And  with  disquieting  regular- 
ity, somebody  digs  up  dirt  about  payroll  pad- 
ding or  junkets  at  taxpayers'  expense  to  the 
cabarets  of  Paris,  Rome,  or  the  Caribbean. 


SENATOR  McGOVERN  COMMENDED 
BY    LIVESTOCK    MARKETS    GROUP 

Mr  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  National  Commission  on 
Pood  Marketing  to  study  the  effect  or 
vertical  integration,  direct  buying  prac- 
tices of  chain  stores,  and  many  other 
matters  involved  in  the  spread  of  prices 
between  farmers  and  consumers,  grew 
out  of  a  number  of  proposals. 

One  of  them  was  sponsored  by  the 
junior  Senator  from  South  Dakota  [Mr. 
McGovERN]  who  introduced  S.  12'70,  w 
make  it  unlawful  for  retail  food  chains 
to  go  into  livestock  production  and  the 
packing  business.    It  also  forbids  pack- 
ers to  go  into  retailing  and  production. 
The  River  Markets  Group,  an  organi- 
zation representing  livestock  marketing 
agencies   in  the  upper  Missouri   River 
Basin,    at    Kansas    City.    St     Joseph 
Omaha.   Sioux  City,   Sioux   Falls,   and 
other  cities,  supported  this  bill   just  as 
it  also  supported  establishment  of  the 
Commission.    It  has  provided  me  with  a 
copy  of  a  letter  it  recently  sent  tc  the 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  [Mr.  Mc- 
^VERN] .  advising  him  that  it  had  unan- 
imously adopted  a  resolution  commend- 
ng  him  for  his  excellent  work  m  sup- 
port of  S.  1270.  the  bill  establishing  the 
National  Commission  on  Food  Market- 
ing, and  for  his  support  of  agriculture 

^^I^?s/"  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  this  much  de- 
served letter  of  commendation  of  our 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

as  follows:  _  ^.^ 

River  Markets  GaotiP, 
Omaha,  Nebr.,  July  14. 1964. 

Hon.  George  McGovern, 

Senate  Office  Building. 

Washington.  B.C.  .♦.*>,»  recently 

DEAR  Senator  McGovern  :  At  tbe  recently 
concluded  semiannual  meeting  of  the  River 
Markets  Group,  a  "solution  was  unani^ 
mously  adopted  by  the  ^«««°^,^if,  J^^^^f^l 

SS  feeding  and  processing  of  llves^k  ^d 
meat  oroducts.  There  can  be  no  doubt  but 
whaf  ?our  pursuit  of  this  legislation  had  a 
very  d!?ect  effect  on  the  President's  eventual 
LSblishment  of  a  National  Commission  on 

''°We^'dipIy  disappointed  that  you  were 
noTnaTed  asVmember  of  tblB  Co^^f  °^' 
but  I  am  sure  you  are  well  aware  of  the 
fact  that  we  supported  your  n°^^*"°°j; 
every  quarter,  including  the  White  House. 
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Tb«  WUrmr  Markets  Oroup  takes  this  op- 
portunity to  congratulate  you  on  the  excel- 
lence erf  your  work  during  your  tenure  of 
ofltee  and  aaeoree  you  of  our  continued  un- 
tiring efforta  In  your  behalf. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Rrvn  Makkkts  Group. 
Hugh  Mactixr,  Chairman. 


DOaiESTIC     SYNTHETIC      ORGANIC 
DYE 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  my 
experience  as  a  member  of  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Armed  Services  has  caused 
me  to  be  especially  concerned  about  gov- 
ernmental policies  which  impair  our  de- 
fense preparedness.  There  are  many  in- 
gredients to  our  Nation's  ability  to  with- 
stand attack  from  any  a^'gressor  and  to 
maintain  the  strength  required  for  safe- 
guarding world  peace. 

One  of  these  ingredients  Is  our  indus- 
trial mobilization  base.  Through  our  Na- 
tion's history,  various  words  have  been 
used  to  describe  the  e.XiStence  within  the 
Nation  of  the  resources  of  industrial 
plants,  skilled  workers,  and  raw  mate- 
rials, which,  when  combined,  give  us  the 
capacity  to  produce,  in  sufficient  quan- 
tities and  at  the  times  needed,  the  mate- 
riel of  war. 

Regardless  of  whether  we  refer  to  this 
capacity  by  the  name  ■industrial  mobili- 
zation base."  or  by  some  other  descrip- 
tion, the  fundamental  fact  is  that,  as  a 
I  nation,   we  have  always  recoRnized.  as 

,  a  matter  of  policy,  that  we  must  have 

the  capability  to  defend  ourselves  from 
aggressors. 

The  Armed  Services  Committee  is  in- 
t  terested  in  this  subject,   because  all  of 

•  the  planning,  policymaking,  and  fundmi? 

I C  which  the  Congress  provides  for  an  ade- 

quate military  force  .n  being,  to  protect 
the  Nation,  are  meaningless  if  at  the 
same  time  we  do  not  take  suitable  meas- 
ures to  provide  the  necessary  industrial 
and  manpower  resources  for  the  logisti- 
cal support  of  our  military  forces. 

These  thoughts  brlner  me  to  the  sub- 
ject of  the  situation  of  our  domestic  In- 
dustry and  workers  enyased  In  the  pro- 
duction of  synthetic  organic  dves  and 
intermediates.  Chemical  technology  is 
involved  in  so  much  of  our  defense-re- 
lated production  that  the  essentiality  of 
our  chemical  plants  and  skilled  man- 
power to  the  national  securltv  is  bevnnd 
question.  In  the  fields  of  e.xploslves- 
propellants:  medlclnaLs;  materials  of 
every  sort,  Including;  plastics,  textile 
fibers,  and  additives;  and  chemical  war- 
fare agents  chemical  technology  and 
production  capabilities  are  Indispensable 
to  our  national  security  and  prepared- 
ness efforts. 

The  Nation's  synthetic  organic  chemi- 
cal plants  are  the  source  of  a  great  por- 
tion of  this  technology  and  production 
capability.  Because  of  its  importance. 
Congress  has  consistently  devised  policies 
appropriate  for  the  encouragement  of 
synthetic  organic  chemicals  manufac- 
ture. Prior  to  World  War  I,  the  United 
States  was  dependent  on  German  organic 
chemicals.  When  German  imports  were 
cut  off  in  that  war,  our  Nation  lacked  ex- 
plosives, medlcinals.  and  dyes.  They 
could  be  provided  only  by  organic  chemi- 


cal manufacturing  capacity,  technology, 
and  .skilled  manpower. 

After  World  War  I.  at  the  request  of 
the  President,  who  In  the  prosecution  of 
that  war.  had  been  handicapped  by  the 
lack  of  organic  chemical  manufacturing 
capabilities.  Congress  provided.  In  the 
Tariff  Act  of  1922,  particular  assistance 
for  the  development,  growth,  and  .self- 
sufflclency  of  an  American  organic 
chemical  industry. 

Because  of  the  sophisticated  use  by 
the  European  chemical  industry  of  cartel 
arrangements  to  weaken  or  destroy  com- 
petition elsewhere  in  the  world.  Congress 
devl.sed  the  system  of  American  valua- 
tion, or  American  .selling  price,  as  It  is 
now  called.  This  Is  a  method  of  valuing 
Imported  synthetic  organic  chemicals  on 
the  basLs  of  competitive  American  prices, 
rather  than  on  the  basis  of  rigged  prices 
arbitrarily  st-t  by  the  international  dye- 
stuff  and  chemical  cartel  to  destroy  the 
American  industry. 

Fortunately  for  the  United  States, 
these  .special  measures  for  the  protection 
of  the  .American  organic  chemical  indus- 
try were  reenacted  by  Congress  in  the 
Tariff  Act  of  1930.  .■^s  a  result,  organic 
chemicals  manufacture  tlounshed  in  the 
United  States.  In  World  War  II.  this 
vital  industry  successfully  met  the  enor- 
mous demands  of  the  military  and  e.ssen- 
tial  civilian  needs  for  chemicals.  As  de- 
clared by  the  War  Production  Board,  the 
chemicals  required  in  the  war  effort  were 
so  far-reaching  and  so  fundamental  that 
any  loss  of  production  would  have  had 
a  Significant  effect  on  a  wide  range  of 
vital  programs. 

Because  chemicals  provided  the  basis 
for  the  proper  functioning  of  virtually 
every  pha.se  of  the  civilian  and  war  econ- 
omy, the  manpower  and  materials  pri- 
orities assigned  during  World  War  II  en- 
abled the  synthetic  organic  dye  and  dye 
intermediates  plants  to  turn  their  di- 
verse capabilities  to  production  in  such 
diver.se  fields  as  synthetic  drugs  and 
medicinals;  chemical  warfare  gases  and 
smoke  .screens;  synthetic  rubbers,  fibers, 
plastics,  and  resins;  new  and  more  pow- 
erful explosives;  higher-powered  avia- 
tion fuels;  and  insecticides  and  insect 
repellents 

The  winning  of  the  war  brooked  no 
interference  with  the  growth  and  opera- 
tion of  the  synthetic  organic  dye  and 
intermediates  industry 

During  the  Korean  emergency,  this 
dramat'c  story  of  the  essentiality  of  the 
synthetic  organic  dye  and  intermediates 
industry  was  repeated.  The  production 
of  bulletproof  vests,  rockets,  napalm 
bombs,  jet  fuels,  and  wonder  drugs  and 
synthetic  vitamins  Wits  dependent  upon 
organic  chemical  technology  which 
stemmed  from  the  re.search  and  pro- 
duction activities  of  the  nation's  syn- 
thetic orsranic  chemical  plants 

Today,  during  the  continued  emer- 
gency which  empha.si/es  the  vital  im- 
portance of  our  defen.se  capabilities,  the 
synthetic  organic  chemical  industry  con- 
tmues  to  play  a  vital  and  indispen.sable 
role.  The  essentiality  of  the  nation's 
dye  and  intermediates  plaiits  can  be  il- 
lustrated by  refernng  to  a  few  of   the 
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basic    military    applications   for 


products 
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First.  All  military  textUe  mati.rt.u 
require  synthetic  organic  dyes.         "*" 

Second.  Dyes    are    required    a* 
markers  for  life-raft  equipment  to  S 
re.scue  operations.  **'* 

Third.  Synthetic  organic  dyes  are  uttrt 
to  color-code  types  and  grades  of  i?2 
and  oil  required  by  the  military-  gr^ 
thetic  organic  fuel  additives  enrich  th.t 
fuel  and  oil.  and  make  them  sultablefrtl 
use  in  military  applications 


Fourth.  Dyes  are  used  to  make  mili 
tary  aircraft  signaling  panels  which  ar^ 
responsive  to  ultraviolet  light  so  that 
they  can  be  used  without  discloelng  thp 
position  of  ground  forces  which  are  com- 
municating with  supporting  aircraft 

Fifth.  Dyes  are  u.sed  In  military  photo 
graphic    color    film    for    aerial   photos 
adapted  to  penetrate  enemy  camouflage 

Sixth.  Dyes  and  advanced  dye  Inter- 
mediates are  used  m  the  manufacture  of 
.synthetic  drugs  and  pharmaceuticals. 

Seventh.  Dye  Intermediates  are  re- 
quired for  the  production  of  antioxi- 
dants and  antiozonates  to  prevent  de- 
terioration of  plastics,  rubber,  and 
gasoline  in  vital  military  applications. 

Eighth.  Dyes  are  used  in  artillery 
shells  to  mark  vividly  the  point  of  Im- 
pact, and  thus  to  enable  artillery  bat- 
teries to  adjust  their  range. 

Ninth.  Synthetic  organic  dye  inter- 
mediates are  used  in  the  synthesis  of  high 
temix^rature  resins  required  for  use  on 
the  leading  edges  of  the  wings  of  super- 
.sonic  jet  aircraft;  to  Insulate  electrical 
wiring  exposed  to  extremely  high  tem- 
peratures; as  a  replacement  for  metals  in 
aircraft  which  exceed  the  speed  of 
.sound ;  and  as  shields  on  missiles,  to  aid 
in  the  reentry  of  space  vehicles  into  the 
atmosphere 

Mr.  President,  some  materials  which 
are  required  by  our  present-day  military 
and  space  programs  are  capable  of  be- 
ing produced  only  through  the  complex 
synthesis  which  can  be  carried  out  In  the 
batch-proce.ssing   facilities  of  sj-nthetlc 
organic  dye  and  dye  intermediates  plants. 
Perhaps  the  most  important  feature  of 
these  plants  Is  their  remarkable  adaptive 
power.    They  arc  capable  of  use  in  pro- 
ducing  virtually   any   type  of  complex 
chemical  compound  and  in  rearranging 
the  molecular  structure  to  tailor  make 
new  materials  needed  to  meet  previously 
unknown  or  unanticipated  needs,  which 
a.H'  constantly   being   developed  in  the 
revolution  of  military  weapons  systems. 
I   am   alarmed   by   the   efforts  which 
West  Germany  and  other  European  na- 
tions are  making  anew  to  weaken,  if  not 
destroy,  our  .American  synthetic  dye  and 
intermediates   Industry,     Before  World 
War  I.  the   German  industry  used  Its 
monopoly  power  to  weaken  our  American 
Industry  and  to  prevent  it  from  becom- 
ing .self-sufficient.     The  same  German 
Industry',  allied  with  the  other  European 
members    of    the    former    international 
dyestuff  cartel.  Is  now  raising  a  hue  and 
cry  to  secure  elimination  of  the  congres- 
sional policy  which  underglrds  the  con- 
tinued  existence   of   the   American   dj'e 
and  intermediates  industry. 
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TKfer  Mr.  President,  to  press  accounts 
.f^^e  n  and  18.  1964.  reporting  that 
fJ^^on  Market  ministers  instructed 
^  ..  ^uUve  commission  to  give  top 
Priority  mnlgoUations  with  the  United 
SSn  Uie  Kennedy  round,  to  securing 
fhl  diiinatlon  of  the  American  selling- 
Sice  Sue  basis.  I  also  refer  to  remarks 
made  by  Under  Secretary  of  Commerce, 
SSclin  D.  Roosevelt.  Jr..  on  June  12. 
?J64  dentifying  the  American  selling 
nrice  as  among  the  nontarifl  barriers  of 
Neatest  concern  to  other  GATT  natioms. 
Shich  the  united  States  "must  be  will- 
Sg  to  be  flexible  about"  in  the  forthcom- 

^°Sll?*M?^President,  I  am  informed 
that  the  Office  of  Governor  Herter.  the 
President's  Special  Representative  for 
Trade  Negotiations,  is  intensively  en- 
eaeed  in  a  study  to  determine  whether 
the  President  has  authority  under  the 
Trade  Expansion  Act  of  1962  to  elimi- 
nate the  American  selling  price  by 
trade-agreement  proclamation. 

The  fact  that  the  President's  office 
would  even  seriously  consider  the 
removal  of  the  basic  customs  policy 
which  insures  the  continued  existence  of 
a  healthv,  prosperous,  and  progressive 
synthetic  dye  and  intermediates  indus- 
try is  alarming  to  me.  It  indicates  that 
those  within  Government  who  are  in  a 
position  to  understand  the  absolute  es- 
sentiality of  the  domestic  dye  and  inter- 
mediates industry  have  either  been  neg- 
ligent in  voicing  their  opinion  in  the 
councils  of  those  who  advise  the  Presi- 
dent on  trade-agreement  matters,  or  else 
their  voices  have  been  ignored. 

Under  Secretary  of  Commerce  Roose- 
velt indicates  that  there  Is  an  intention 
to  use  such  power.  If  that  is  not  in- 
tended, what  is  the  purpose  of  an  inten- 
sive inquiry  into  the  President's  power? 
If  there  is  an  intention  to  use  such 
power,  there  must  be  an  intention  to 
sacrifice  America's  capability  for  na- 
tional security,  as  it  is  based  upon  S3m- 
thefic  organic  chemical  manufacturing 
capacity  and  manpower. 

It  should  not  be  necessary  for  me  to 
remind  this  body  or  the  administration 
that  since  1954.  Congress  has  insisted 
upon  inserting  in  the  trade  agreements 
legislation,  as  it  insisted  in  1962.  a  pro- 
\islon  which  forbids  the  President  to 
consider  or  to  take  trade-agreement  ac- 
tions which  would  threaten  to  impair 
the  national  security.  There  C€Ui  be  no 
question  about  the  effect  of  the  elimina- 
tion of  the  American  selling  price  by 
direct  or  indirect  action  or  by  the  reduc- 
tion of  dye  and  intermediate  duties. 
Such  action  would  impair  the  national 
security. 

It  is  strange  that  this  administration 
would  examine  the  question  of  possible 
authority  on  the  part  of  the  President  to 
attempt  the  elimination,  directly  or  in- 
directly, of  the  American  selling  price, 
by  trade  agreement  action.  In  the  past, 
the  executive  branch  has  frankly 
acknowledged  that  the  President  lacked 
such  authority.  No  change  was  made 
in  the  power-delegating  words  of  the 
Trade  Expansion  Act.  in  comparison 
with  prior  legislation,  which  now  could 
give  the  authority  plainly  acknowledged 
not  to  have  been  transferred  in  the  past. 
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The  Tariff  Commission  has  also  publicly 
expressed  the  opinion  that  the  valuation 
rules,  including  the  Amerlcsui  selling 
price,  used  by  the  United  States  could 
not  be  changed  without  positive  law  en- 
acted by  Congress.  I  refer  to  the  United 
States  Tariff  Commission  document  en- 
titled "Operation  of  the  Trade  Agree- 
ments Program,  part  2."  at  page  47. 

In  1951.  the  late  Senator  Walter  F. 
George,  chairman  of  the  Senate  Finance 
Committee,  in  pubUc  hearings  required 
the  State  Department  to  state  categori- 
cally whether,  under  the  trade-agree- 
ments legislation,  the  President  had  re- 
ceived from  Congress  the  power  to  make 
changes    in    substantive    laws    of    the 
United  States,  including  the  American 
selbng  price  value  basis.    To  the  credit 
of  the  State  Department,  the  Depart- 
ment then  formally  acknowledged  that 
in  order  to  eliminate  the  use   of   the 
American  selling  price  it  would  be  neces- 
sary to  make  a  change  in  the  method  of 
calculating  the  teriff,  and  that  amend- 
ments by  Congress  to  the  relevant  U.S. 
statutes  would  be  required. 

Apropos  of  this  Executive  recognition 
that  legislation  would  be   required,   in 
order  to  change  the   American  selling 
price.  I  point  out  that  the  Truman  ad- 
ministration made  two  attempts  to  se- 
cure  the   enactment   of    legislation   to 
accomplish  this  end.    A  legislative  pro- 
posal for  elimination  of  the  American 
selling  price  was  included  in  the  bill. 
Introduced  at  the  request  of  that  ad- 
ministration, for   a  so-called  Customs 
Simplification  Act  of   1950.     That  bill, 
H.R.  8304  of  the  81st  Congress,  and  a 
similar  measure  in  1951.  H.R.  1535  of 
the  82d  Congress,  failed  to  receive  con- 
gressional approval.    When  the  Customs 
Simplification  Act  of  1951  was  reported, 
the    provision    for    elimination    of    the 
American  selling  price  significantly  was 
omitted. 

Furthermore,  Mr.  President,  the  Cus- 
toms Simplification  Act  of  1956  specifi- 
cally retained  the  American  selling  price 
value  basis.  Not  only  did  Congress  re- 
ject the  suggestion  that  the  American 
selling  price  be  eliminated;  it  also  took 
the  trouble  specifically  to  spell  out,  in 
the  enmneration  of  the  valuation  prin- 
ciples to  be  used  in  the  Customs  Simplifi- 
cation Act  of  1956.  the  American  selling 
price  as  the  basis  for  valuation  of  syn- 
thetic organic  dyes,  dye  intermediates. 
and  other  finished  chemicals. 

As  recently  as  1962,  Congress  on  two 
occasions  took  the  trouble  to  carry  for- 
ward into  fundamental  tariff  legislation 
the    American    selling    price    valuation 
principle   for   dyes    and    intermediates. 
The  Tariff   Classification   Act   of    1962 
provided  for  the  taking  effect  as  law  of 
the  Tariff  Schedules  of  the  United  States. 
prepared    by    the    Tariff    Commission, 
which  are  specifically  based  upon  the 
continued  use  of  the  American  selling 
price  value  principle  for  dyes,  dye  in- 
termediates, and  other  synthetic  organic 
chemicals.    Section  256  of  the  Trade  Ex- 
pansion Act  gave  the  President  limited 
authority  to  determine  the  ad  valorem 
equivalent  of  certein  compound  rates  of 
duty.     In  that  provision.  Congress  di- 
rected the  President  to  utilize  the  stand- 


ards of  valuation  contained  in  present 
law.  Including  the  American  selling  price 
value  principle.  ,     ,  ,  ., 

The  purpose  of  reciting  this  legislative 
history,  Mr.  President,  is  to  demonstrate 
that  throughout  the  long  sweep  of  time 
from  the  initial  enactment  of  the  Amer- 
ican   selling    price    into   law,    in    1922, 
through  the  enactment  of  the  Trade  Ex- 
pansion Act  in  1962,  Congress  without 
exception  has  insisted  upon  the  use  and 
retention  for  use  of  the  American  selling 
price  as  the  basis  for  the  appraisement  of 
imports  of  dyes  and  Intermediates.  It  has 
done  so  because  of  the  realization  that 
in  the  future  the  international  dyestuff 
cartel,  which,  in  the  past,  has  operated 
formally,  is  capable  of  operating  either 
formally  or  informally,  at  the  whim  of 
European  producers,  and  that  the  cartel 
is  intent  upon  an  invasion  of  the  U.S. 
market  to  an  extent  which  would  threat- 
en   the    economic    stability   of   one   of 
America's  most  essential  defense  indus- 
tries. 

Mr.  President,  I  call  upon  the  Members 
of  this  body  to  recognize  the  seriousness 
of  the  threat  to  our  national  security 
resources  that  Is  posed  by  the  determined 
campaign  of  the  European  chemical  in- 
dustry to  pressure  Governor  Herter  and 
his  colleagues  to  agree  to  elimination  of 
the  American  selling  price  value  basis. 
I  hope  all  the  Members  of  this  body  will 
urge  the  President,  as  I  have  urged  him, 
to  resist  this  pressure  and  to  safeguard 
our  national  security  by  refraining  from 
making  any  commitment  in  regard  to 
the  American  selling  price,  and  by  with- 
holding the  existing  duties  on  synthetic 
organic  dyes  and  dye  intermediates  from 
the  forthcoming  trade  negotiations  at 
Geneva. 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  move, 
under  the  order  previously  entered,  that 
the  Senate  now  stand  in  adjoununent 
until  10  a.m.,  tomorrow. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  (at 
7  o'clock  and  12  minutes  p.m.)  the  Sen- 
ate adjourned,  under  the  pi'evious  order, 
until  tomorrow.  Saturday,  August  8,  1964, 
at  10  o'clock  a.m. 
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NOMINATIONS 
Executive  nominations  received  by  the 
Senate  August  7, 1964: 

In  the  Navy 
The  following-named  officers  of  the  Navy 
for  permanent  promotion  to  the  grade  of  rear 
admiral: 

MEDICAL   CORPS 

Herbert  H.  Elghmy. 

STJPPLT  CORPS 

Elton  W.  Sutherllng. 
WlUlam  A.  Evans. 
Bemhard  H.  Bleri,  Jr. 
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CONFIRMATION 
Executive  nomination  confirmed  by  the 
Senate  August  7. 1964: 

n.S.  Mabsbal 
Santos  Buxo,  Jr.,  of  Puerto  Rico.,  to  be  U5. 
marshal  for  tHe  district  of  Puerto  Bloc  for 
the  term  of  4  years. 
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HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  Ai  gist  7,  196t 

The  House  met  at  11  o'clock  am. 
The  Chaplain.  Rev.  Bernard  Braskamp. 
D.D.,  offered  the  following  prayer: 

Prom  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount. 
Matthew  5:  16:  Let  your  light  so  shine 
before  men,  that  they  mav  see  your  good 
works,  and  glorify  your  Father  which  is 
in  heaven. 

O  Thou  gracious  Benefactor,  kindle 
within  our  souls  Thy  divine  liKht  and 
may  the  luster  and  radiancy  never  grow 
dim  or  be  eclipsed  but  become  brighter 
and  brighter  until  the  dawning  of  that 
perfect  day. 

Grant  that  the  legislation  enacted  by 
the  Congress  may  always  be  reasonable 
and  practical  and  helpful  in  lifting  the 
burden  which  weighs  so  heavily  upon  the 
backs  and  hearts  of  a  vast  number  of 
the  members  of  the  human  family. 

May  we  never  be  discouraged  by  the 
multitude  and  magnitude  of  our  appoint- 
ed tasks  or  allow  our  sense  of  their  dif- 
ficulty to  exceed  our  sense  of  Thy  divine 
power  and  willingness  to  supply  man- 
kind's every  need. 

God  forbid  that  we  should  ever  forget 
Thy  great  goodness  and  expect  Thee  to 
deal  with  us  in  some  preferential  man- 
ner. 

May  we  never  be  indifferent  in  our 
attitude  toward  our  fellow  mtn  who  also 
love  life  and  are  struggling  for  the  more 
abundant  blessings 

Hear  us  in  His  name  who  went  about 
doing  good.     Amen 
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The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Seriate  agrees  to  the  amendments  of  the 
House  to  bills  of  the  Senate  of  the  fol- 
lowing titles: 

S  1642  An  .act  to  amend  the  .Securities  Act 
of  193.3  &B  amended,  mid  the  S«»cuntle8  Ex- 
change Act  of  1934.  as  amended,  to  extend 
disclosure  requtremivits  Ui  tiie  issuers  of  ad- 
ditional publicly  traded  secvirltJes.  to  pro- 
vide for  Improved  qualincatlon  and  disci- 
plinary procedures  for  registered  brokers  and 
dealers    and  for  other  purpo«e«:  and 

S  1991  An  act  to  charter  bv  act  of  Con- 
gress the  National  Tropical  BoUnlcal  Oar- 
den 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  had  passed  bills  and  a  concur- 
rent resolution  of  the  following  titles, 
in  which  the  concurrence  of  the  House 
is  requested : 

3.  564  An  act  to  extend  to  volunteer  fire 
companies  the  rates  of  {x>stage  on  second- 
class  and  thlrd-cla.ss  bulk  mailings  applicable 
to  certain  nonprofit  organizations: 

S  1365  An  act  to  establish  the  Fire  Lsland 
National    Seashore,   and   for   other   purfxwes; 

S  3075  An  act  to  amend  the  At<imlc 
Energy  Acr  of  1954.  as  amended,  and  for 
other  purposes;  .\nd 

S  Con  Res  92  Concurrent  resolution  fa- 
vorlni?  the  suspienslon  of  deportation  of  cer- 
f  iln  aliens 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Presiding  Officer  of  the  Senate,  pursuant 
to  Public  Law  US.  78th  Cnngr,;..ss.  en- 
titled -An  act  to  provide  for  the  disposal 
of  certain  records  of  the  US.  Govern- 
ment', had  appointed  Mr  Johnston  and 
Mr.  Cari.son  members  of  the  joint  select 
commirtee  on  the  part  of  the  Senate  for 
the  di.sixjsit,iun  of  executive  papers  re- 
ferred to  in  the  report  of  the  Archivist 
of  the  United  States  numbered  65-3 
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The  proposal  to  impose  high  duti*. 
on  U.S.  long  grain  rice  is  particular^ 
unreasonable  in  view  of  the  fact  thatS 
Common  Market  does  not  even  produ^ 
any  rice  of  the  long  grain  type  PrZ 
duction  in  the  EEC  is  entirely  short  ami 
medium  soft  cooking  types  that  iS 
a  special  consumer  demand  quite  differ 
ent  from  the  dry  cooking  long  grain" 
varieties  grown  in  the  United  states 

I  hope  our  Government  will  studv 
carefully  whatever  is  done  against  our 
rice,  and  will  forcefully  seek  remedy  for 
any  damages  inflicted  on  our  rice  In. 
dustry.  The  Europeans  should  be  re' 
minded  that  the  United  States  is  an 
excellent  market  for  numerous  Euro 
pean  products  including  Volkswagens 
Renaults.  and  fine  wines.  US  policy' 
on  import  restrictions  on  those  product^ 
should  correspond  with  Europt^an  policy 
on  our  products. 


Mr. 


CALL   OF  THE   HOUSE 
ARENDS.     Mr.  Speaker,  I  make 


the  point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum 
is  not  present. 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
move  a  call  of  the  House. 

A  call  of  the  House  was  ordered. 

The  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the  fol- 
lowing' Members  failed  to  answer  to  their 
names : 

[Roll  No.  209] 


The  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  yes- 
terday was  read  and  approved. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr  Ar- 
nngton,  one  of  its  clerks,  announced 
that  the  Senate  had  passed  without 
amendment  bills  of  the  House  of  the  fol- 
lowing titles: 

H  R  8925.  An  act  to  amend  title  38  of  the 
United  States  Code  tn  order  Uj  provide  that 
a  disability  which  has  been  rated  at  ..r  above 
a  certain  percentage  for  20  or  more  years 
may  not  thereafter  be  reduced  below  such 
percentage; 

H  R  8999.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  settle- 
m.ent  of  claims  of  certain  InhabiUnts  of  the 
United  State*  living  in  the  a.-ea  inundated 
by  the  sudden  floods  of  the  Rio  Grande  as  a 
result  of  the  constructl.in  of  the  Falcon  Dam. 
and  for  other  purposes;  and 

H  R  11256  An  act  to  validate  certain  pay- 
ments of  per  diem  allowances  made  Uj  mem- 
bers of  the  Coast  Guard 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  had  passed,  with  amendments  in 
which  the  concurrence  of  the  House  is 
requested,  bills  of  the  House  of  the  fol- 
lowing titles: 

H  R  6034.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Robert 
L  Johnston:  and 

H  R.  11466.  An  act  to  enact  subtitle  11. 
"Other  Commercial  Transactions",  of  title 
28,  ■Commercial  Instruments  and  Transac- 
tions", of  the  District  of  Columbia  Code,  and 
for  other  purpoees. 


EUROPEAN  COMMON  MARKET  LEVY 
ON  U  S   LONG  GRAIN  RICE 

Mr  THOMPSON  of  Texas.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  ad- 
dress the  House  fcrr  1  minute  and  to 
revise  and  extend  mv  remarks 

The  SPEAKER  Ls  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas ^ 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr  THOMPSON  of  Texas  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  am  informed  by  friends  in  the 
nee  industry  that  the  European  Com- 
mon Market  is  proposing  to  place  a  high 
levy  on  imports  of  U.S.  long  grain  rice, 
starting  September  1. 

It  is  said  that  the  propo.sod  duties 
would  amount  to  25  to  3.5  percent  of 
landed  valu*^  on  brown  rice,  which  is  the 
principal  kind  of  rice  imported  by  the 
Common  Market  countries  There  has 
been  no  duty  on  this  rice  up  to  now. 

As  my  district  of  the  State  of  Texas 
is  a  major  producer  of  long  grain  rice, 
I  am  greatly  disturbed  by  this  informa- 
tion. 

For  .several  years  the  Common  Mar- 
ket has  been  one  of  the  best  dollar  mar- 
kets for  our  long  irrain  rice  One-fourth 
of  the  cash  dollar  export  sales  of  U  S 
rice  of  the  long  grain  type  has  been  go- 
ing to  Common  Market  countries  Thus 
business  represents  $17  million  of  in- 
come annually  to  our  growers  of  long 
grain  rice. 
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Tlie  SPEAKER.  On  this  rollcall  384 
Memb«Ms  have  answered  to  their  names, 
a  quorum. 

By  unanimous  consent,  further  pro- 
ceedings under  the  call  were  dispensed 
with. 

TO  PROMOTE  THE  MAINTENANCE 
OF  INTERNATIONAL  PEACE  AND 
SECURITY  IN  SOUTHEAST  ASIA 

Mr  MORGAN  Mr  Speaker.  I  move 
to  suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the  House 
joint  re.solution  'H  J.  Res.  1145i  to  pro- 
mote the  maintenance  of  international 
peace  and  .security  in  southeast  Asia, 
with  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Wherea.s  nav.il  units  of  the  C<iinmunlst 
rej^ime  In  Vietnam.  In  violation  of  the  prln- 
ciple.s  of  the  Charter  of  the  United  Nations 
nnd  of  International  law.  have  deliberately 
.ii.d  repeatedly  attacked  U-.lted  States  naval 
■.es-sels  lawfully  present  In  International 
waters,  and  have  tliereby  created  a  serious 
threat  to  International   peace;   and 

Whereas  these  attacks  are  part  of  a  de- 
liberate and  systematic  campaign  of  aggres- 
sion that  the  Communist  regime  In  North 
Vietnam  ha.s  been  waging  against  Its  neigh- 


-nd  the  nations  Joined  with  them  In  the 
'^J^^fe  defense  of  their  freedom;  and 
'°lnZlstZ  united  States  Is  asaisting  the 

rJ«  of  southeast  Asia  to  protect  their 
^Zr  and  has  no  territorial.  mUltary  or 
'"^.cTl  ambitions  In  that  area,  but  dealrea 
P^  '"that  these  peoples  should  be  left  in 
'n^ice  to  work  out  Ihelr  own  destlnlea  In  their 
^nway:   Now,  therefore,  be  It 

p.^olrfd  bV  the  senate  and  House  of 
J,7sertawis  of  the  United  States  of 
fneria  ."  congress  assembled.  That  the 
rTmrress  approves  and  supporU  the  deter- 
^matlon  of  the  President,  as  Commander  In 
rh  ef  to  take  all  necessary  measures  to  repel 
.,  V  armed  atuick  against  the  forces  of  the 
United  States   and  to   prevent   further  ag- 

^Ie^c  2  The  United  States  regards  ajB  vital 
-1  Its  national  interest  and  to  world  peace 
the  milnienauce  of  International  peace  and 
clrurltv  m  southeast  Asia.  Consonant  with 
tie  Constitution  of  the  United  States  and 
the  Charter  of  the  United  Nations  and  in  ac- 
cordance with  its  obligations  under  the 
S.u'thea5t  Asia  Collective  Defense  Treaty,  the 
rniied  States  is.  therefore,  prepared,  aa  the 
{Resident  determines,  to  take  all  necessary 
s-'eps.  including  the  use  of  armed  force,  to 
as.Mst  anv  member  or  protocol  state  of  the 
Southeast  Asia  Collective  Defense  Treaty  re- 
questing asslsuince  In  defense  of  its  freedom. 
SEC  3  This  resolution  shall  expire  when 
•he  President  shall  determine  that  the  peace 
and  security  of  the  area  Is  reasonably  assured 
by  mternational  conditions  created  by  action 
ni  the  United  Nations  or  otherwise,  except 
t;..it  it  m.iy  be  terminated  earlier  by  concur- 
rent resolution  of  tiie  Congress. 

Is    a    second    de- 
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The     SPEAKER, 
manded'' 

Mrs.  FRANCES  P.  BOLTON.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  demand  a  second. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  a 
.si^cond  will  be  considered  as  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from 
Penivsylvania  IMr.  Morgan]  is  recog- 
mztHl. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend my  remarks  and  include  certain 
editorials. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  urge 
immediate  passage  of  this  resolution.  It 
Is  a  timely  and  effective  expression  of 
approval  and  support  for  the  President 
in  the  actions  he  has  taken  to  meet  the 
attacks  on  our  naval  forces  in  southeast 
Asia  by  Communists  In  North  Vietnam. 
The  resolution  declares  full  support  for 
the  President's  resolute  policy  to  prevent 
further  aggression,  or  make  suitable 
retaliation  if  additional  attacks  should 
occur. 

The  preamble  concisely  sets  forth  the 
background  of  this  Communist  aggres- 
sion in  which  North  Vietnamese  naval 
units  in  violation  of  both  international 
law  and  the  principles  of  the  United 
Nations  Charter,  made  unprovoked  at- 
tacks on  U.S.  naval  vessels  on  patrol  In 
international  waters.  These  attacks  are 
part  of  the  systematic  aggression  which 
has  been  waged  by  the  North  Vietnamese 
Communists  against  its  neighbors  and 
those  joined  with  them  in  defense  of 
their  freedom.    The  preamble  also  makes 


clear  the  fact  that  although  the  United 
States  is  assisting  the  people  of  south- 
east Asia  to  protect  their  freedom,  we 
have  absolutely  no  territorial,  military,  or 
political  ambitions  in  that  area.  We 
desire  only  to  have  these  people  left  in 
peace  to  work  out  their  own  destinies. 

The  "resolve"  part  of  the  resolution 
is  in  three  sections.  The  first  approves 
and  supports  what  the  President  is  do- 
ing to  repel  and  prevent  these  attacks 
on  our  forces. 

The    second   section    highlights    U.S. 
policy  in  southeast  Asia.    It  emphasizes 
that  the  United  States  regards  as  vital 
to  its  national   interest   and   to   world 
peace,  the  maintenance  of  international 
peace  and  security  in  that  area.    Sub- 
ject to  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States,    and    consonant   with    the   U.N. 
Charter,  as  well  as  our  obligations  under 
the  Southeast  Asia   Collective   Defense 
Treaty,   approval   is   expressed  for  the 
President  to  take  all  "necessary  steps, 
including   the  use   of   armed   force,   to 
assist  any  member  or  protocol  state  of 
the  Southeast  Asia  Collective  Defense 
Treaty  requesting  assistance  in  defense 
of  its  freedom."    The  "protocol  states" 
are  Laos.  Cambodia,  and  South  Vietnam. 
It  would  apply,  at  present,  only  to  South 
Veitnam,  as  Cambodia  has  eliminated  it- 
self voluntarily,  and  Laos  would  be  in- 
hibited by  provisions  of  the   1962   ac- 
cords. 

Section  3  follows  closely  the  termina- 
tion provisions  of  the  earlier  resolutions 
on  Formosa  and  the  Middle  East.  The 
resolution  is  to  expire  when  the  Presi- 
dent determines  that  the  peace  and 
security  of  the  area  is  reasonably  assured 
by  international  conditions  created  by 
action  of  the  United  Nations  or  other- 
wise. Provision  is  also  made  that  the 
resolution  may  be  terminated  earlier  by 
concurrent  resolution  of  the  Congress. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  touched  on  only 
the  highpoints,  as  the  detailed  facts  and 
background  are  fully  covered  in  the  Pres- 
ident's message  and  in  the  statements 
presented  to  the  Foreign  Affairs  Com- 
mittee by  Secretary  of  State  Rusk  and 
Secretary  of  Defense  McNamara.  These 
statements,  which  contain  as  much  in- 
formation as  could  be  declassified,  have 
been  printed  as  an  appendix  to  the  com- 
mittee's report  on  this  resolution. 

The  President  is  to  be  commended, 
not  only  for  his  prompt  and  vigorous  ac- 
tion to  protect  our  national  interests 
and  security,  but  also  for  following  the 
precedents  and  coming  to  the  Congress 
for  approval  and  support.  This  is  defi- 
nitely not  an  advance  declaration  of  war. 
The  committee  has  been  assured  by  the 
Secretary  of  State  that  the  constitu- 
tional prerogative  of  the  Congress  in  this 
respect  will  continue  to  be  scrupulously 
observed. 

This  resolution  provides  us  the  oppor- 
timity  to  demonstrate  to  the  Communist 
aggressors  that  the  people  of  the  United 
States  are  united  in  their  firm  resolve 
to  protect  ourselves,  to  resist  attack,  and 
to  take  prompt  and  appropriate  means 
to  prevent  aggression. 

I  ask  its  immediate  passage  in  om-  na- 
tional interest. 


[Prom  the  Philadelphia  (Pa.)  Inquirer, 

Atig.  6,  1964] 

A  Natiok  United 

In  this  grim,  dark  hour — when  the  issue 

of  peace  or  war  hangs  precariously  In  the 

balance — President  Johnson  has  called  upon 

the   American   people   to   meet   the    test   of 

courage   and   determination  that  has   been 

thrust  suddenly  and  Irrevocably  upon  us  all 

by  a  treacherous  foe. 

The  Nation  must  stand  firm  and  united 
In  unwavering  support  of  the  President  at 
this  crucial  Juncture  in  the  history  of  man- 
kind. 

We  are  confident  that  Americans  Irrespec- 
tive of  political  party,  shall  do  so — in  keep- 
ing with  the  highest  traditions  of  this  coun- 
try In  times  of  crisis. 

In  his  solemn  address  to  the  world  on 
Wednesday,  at  SsTacuse,  Mr.  Johruson  reiter- 
ated and  expanded  upon  points  he  made  late 
Tuesday  night  in  his  report  on  the  swift  suc- 
cession of  ominous  events  in  southeast  Asia. 
The  President  Is  right,  beyond  any  ques- 
tion, In  making  it  clear  to  the  leaders  of 
Communist  North  Vietnam,  and  to  any  other 
government  bent  on  unprovoked  aggression, 
that  America's  earnest  desire  for  peace  is  not 
to  be  misconstrued  as  weakness. 

Delivering  one  of  the  finest  addresses  of 
his  long  career  in  public  service,  Mr.  John- 
son summed  up  the  situation  succinctly  at 
Syracuse  in  these  terse  phrases:  "The  at- 
tacks were  deliberate.  The  attacks  were  un- 
provoked.   The  attaclcs  have  been  answered."  . 

After  the  North  Vietnamese  torpedo  boats 
had  opened  fire  against  U.S.  naval  craft  in 
international  waters,  for  the  second  time  in 
3  days,  it  was  unmistakably  clear  that  the 
American  reply,  In  action  as  well  as  words, 
needed  to  be  prompt  and  appropriately 
forceful — commensurate  with  the  seriousness 
of  the  North  Vietnamese  challenge  and  the 
flagrant  disregard  they  showed  for  the  rights 
of  our  vessels  to  sail  the  seas  without  inter- 
ference. 

These  rights  have  been  hard-won,  over 
many  years,  by  valiant  Americans.  Freedom 
of  movement  on  the  oceans  must  be  defended. 
Retaliatory  U.S.  air  strikes  against  North 
Vietnamese  torpedo-boat  bases  and  other  In- 
stallations, as  reported  by  Defense  Secretary 
McNamara,  unfortunately  have  resulted  In 
the  loss  of  American  planes  and,  possibly, 
American  lives.  This  sorrowful  and  tragic 
development  underlines  not  only  the  perils 
that  must  be  faced  In  the  battle  zone  but 
the  sacrifices  that  all  of  us  must  be  prepared 
to  accept. 

"Aggression  unchallenged  Is  aggression  un- 
leashed," the  President  said  at  Syracuse. 
This  Is  undeniable  truth.  To  retreat  from, 
or  even  to  tolerate,  armed  attack  against  ves- 
sels of  the  U.S.  Navy  would  be  to 
invite  steadily  bolder  assaults  that  would 
lead  us  surely  and  Inevitably  down  the  path 
of  war. 

Mr.  Johnson's  notation  of  broken  promises 
made  by  the  North  Vietnamese  Government, 
In  pacts  signed  by  them  In  1954  and  1962,  Is 
a  timely  reminder  of  the  demonstrated  un- 
trustworthlness  of  the  Red  regime  In  Hanoi. 
It  Is  fitting  also  that  the  President,  while  re- 
affirming this  country's  commltmente  to 
Allies,  has  reminded  those  Allies  that  the 
fight  for  freedom  ought  not  to  to  3  the  sole 
burden  of  any  one  nation,  but  should  be  a 
collective  responsibility.  Our  Allies — In 
NATO,  In  the  Far  East  and  elsewhere — can 
help  the  cause  of  peace  by  giving  unqualified 
Indorsement  to  U.S.  action  against  North 
Vietnam. 

Freedom  and  peace  remain  our  goals — but 
let  those  forces  of  enslavement  and  armed 
aggression  abroad  who  have  unleashed  their 
fire  against  us  give  pause.  They  will  do  well 
to  show  a  healthy  respect  for  America's  re- 
solve to  defend,  by  whatever  means  neces- 
sary, our  rights  on  the  high  seas  and  to  carry 
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out,  by  whatever  action  required,  our  obliga- 
tions abroad  In  the  struggle  against  Commu- 
nist aggreaalon. 


[Prom  the  Boston    (Mass  )    Herald.   Aug.   6, 

19641 

Plxxiblx  Rksponse 

The  sudden  flareup  of  hot  war  In  Viet- 
nam provides  a  vital  test  of  the  flexible 
defense  strategy  favored  by  the  Kennedy- 
Johnson  administration 

We  have  responded  vigorously  to  the  re- 
newed attacks  by  North  Vietnamese  PT  boats 
But  the  response  was.  In  Mr  Johnson's 
words,  "limited  and  flttlns?  ■  We  strurk  back 
at  the  PT  tmats  and  their  bases,  not  at  North 
Vietnam  as  a  whole  or  Its  armed  forces 

Our  real  strength,  even  that  part  of  It 
which  Is  Immediately  available  In  southeast 
Aila,  Is  still  In  reserve 

This,  of  course,  was  all  carefully  planned 
In  advance.  As  early  as  the  sprtni?  nf  1961 
President  Kennedy  ordered  a  buildup  of  our 
conventional  forces  so  that  In  the  event  of 
attack  we  would  not  be  forced  "to  choose 
between  doing  nothing  and  deliberately  Ini- 
tiating nuclear  war  " 

It  meant,  according  to  a  review  by  Secre- 
tary McNamara,  that  we  must  be  prepared  to 
handle  with  non-nuclear  arms  military 
threats  ranging  "from  ijuerrilU  and  subver- 
sive activities,  involving  small  scattered 
bands  of  men,  to  organized  aggression.  In- 
volving  sizable    regular   millt.iry    forces  " 

The  threat  has  now  come  In  the  Oulf  of 
Tonkin.  And  It  is  obvious  that  we  have 
more  than  enough  deployed  strength  to  deal 
with  It  at  Its  present   level 

We  still  do  not  know  whether  the  strategy 
win  work,  because  we  do  not  know  whether 
a  minor  naval  battle  will  escalate  Into  some- 
thing more  serious  President  Johnson  ac- 
cepts the  risk  of  escalation  and  the  country 
accepts  It  with  him  "We  .Americans  know,  ' 
the  President  said  Tuesd.iy.  "although  others 
appear  to  forget,  the  risks  of  spreading  con- 
flict." 

The  next  move  Is  up  to  the  Reds.  If  they 
seek  a  wider  war.  they  can  have  It  The 
President  hais  left  no  doubt  we  shall  see 
the  struggle  through  His  bold  words,  "No 
peace  by  aggression  and  no  Immunity  from 
reply."  have  already  become  part  of  the 
American  legend. 

But  because  of  our  flexible  strength,  be- 
cause we  were  able  to  answer  flrst  In  a  "lim- 
ited and  fitting  way,"  the  chances  of  avold- 
Iru?    a    major    showdown    are    good 

The  flexible  defense  strategy  has  given  us 
options  which  may  make  a  llfe-or-death  dif- 
ference  for   our   generation 


touched  off  a  general  American  moblUzuttlon 
In  the  area 

This  Is  a  good  deal.  It  will  tend  to  narrow 
the  differences  between  President  Johnson 
and  Senator  OoLDWArra  as  the  .Senator  hlm- 
.self  agreed  The  Juhn.son  move  Is  not  with- 
out precedent.  Former  President  Elsenhower 
and  Secretary  of  State  Dulles  used  the 
7th  Fleet  at  several  tense  moments  to 
threaten  naval  action  in  the  Formosji  Strait 
.Mr  Johnson  would  have  had  to  act  even 
without  Senator  Ooi.dw.aters   pnxldlng 

But  the  Senator  wants  to  ro  further  and  It 
Is  quite  possible  that  events  will  now  push 
the  President  to  meet  him  part  way  Tho 
.Senator  questioned  whether  larger  .American 
kCroiuid  forces  will  have  U:y  be  landed  This 
may  well  have  to  be  done  The  United  Suites 
18  In  this  war  somewhat  lndire».-tly.  and  as 
General  Khanh  suggested.  It  Is  not  doing 
well  It  may  h.ive  to  (?o  Into  action  directly 
Already  it  Is  t-iklng  semlclandestlne  nietliod.s 
of  cutting  the  Communist  supply  lines  by 
land  and  sea — that  is  why  the  destroyer  was 
patrolling  Where  It  divides  from  Senator 
OoLOWATER  is  In  Striking  close  to  mainland 
China  or  inside  China,  which  could  lead  to 
the  brink  of  general  war 

The  domestic  politics  of  the  situation  only 
reflect  the  state  of  the  war  and  the  political 
problems  that  surround  It  The  United 
States  Is  unavoidably  going  In  further  The 
only  questions  are  when  and  how  far 


[From    the   St 


Louis    (Mo)    Poet-Dlspstch 
Aug    5,  19641  *^^' 

(Xr  Response:  "LiMrrED  and  Prrrn«<j" 
President  Johnson's  respon.se  to  the  iatii.t 
Communist  challenge  in  the  Gulf  of  TonlM^ 
was  quick,  decisive,  and  restrained  yZ, 
United  .states  could  not  permit  the  seconS 
attack  In  2  days  on  Its  naval  vesseu  on 
the  high  .seas  to  go  unanswered  a  sham 
and  unmistakable  reply  was  Indicated  T^ 
was  ordered  by  the  Presldnnt 


[Prom  the  Christian  Science  Monitor. 

Aug    5.   1964) 

Thk   GxTLr   or  Tonkin 

Premier  Nguyen  Khanh  of  South  Vietnam 
makes  sense. 

He  points  out  that  President  Johnson 
warned  the  Asian  Communists  against  the 
"very  dangerous  game"  they  have  been  play- 
ing In  southeast  Asia.  And  that  the  Com- 
munist answer  has  now  come  It  Is  Intensi- 
fied war — both  In  South  Vietnam  and  In 
torpedo  boat  attacks  on  an  American  de- 
stroyer oCr  the  North  Vietnam  coast. 

The  United  States.  General  Khanh  said, 
now  has  to  prove  It  was  not  a  paper  tiger. 

The  Inunedlate  response  from  President 
Johnson  was  being  announced  In  Washing- 
ton even  as  the  South  Vietnamese  Premier 
spoke  In  Saigon.  It  was  the  obvious  re- 
sponse. The  Navy  was  Instructed  to  destroy 
any  such  attacker  in  the  future  The  orders 
were  deliberately  ambiguous  When  the  sec- 
ond attack  came  they  permitted  hot  pursuit 
and  counterattack  on  the  torpedo  boat 
bases — which  are  presumably  bases  for  sea 
supplies    to    the    VIetcong.     This    In    turn 


[Prom  the  Washington  (DC.i   Evening  Star. 

Aug.  5.  19G41 

The  7th   Fleet  Hits  Back 

Preslden^  Johns<jn'8  order  to  the  7th  Fleet 
to  bomb  North  Vietnamese  PT  l>i.us  and  the 
"facilities"  from  which  they  operate  is  fully 
Ju-^Jtlfled  This  Is  accurately  de.scrlbed  as  a 
"limited  '  response  But  It  mav  lead  n.me- 
theles.s  t^)  an  expansion  of  the  war  In  .s<3uth- 
east  Asia,  and  we  as  a  nation  mu.st  be  ready 
for  any  eventuality 

The  motives  of  the  North  Vietnamese  are 
hard  to  fathom.  For  they  are  provoking  con- 
flict with  a  vastly  superior  force  In  an  area 
and  under  conditions  which  are  fa\orable 
to  us  and  highly  unfavorable  to  them  What- 
ever the  motives,  however,  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  the  attacks  were  made  and  that 
they  were  deliberate 

Wh<*n  the  PT  boats  flrst  flred  their  tor- 
pedr/es  at  the  U  3  S  Maddox  there  was  some 
thought  that  this  wa.s  an  Isolated  In.-ldent. 
not  part  of  a  purposeful  plan  But  the 
second  att.tck.  occurring  some  65  miles  iff 
t'lf  roast  in  th*"  Gulf  of  Tonkin  rfninves  all 
doubt.  This  was  deliberate,  and  Hanoi's 
cl.iim  that  the  whole  thing  is  "a  shet-r  fabri- 
cation" Is  so  absurd  that  few  if  any  will 
believe  It. 

The  North  Vietnamese  are  thought  to  have, 
or  to  have  had.  about  16  Russlan-bullt  PT 
boat.'i.  We  trust  that  the  Navys  tighter- 
bombers  will  be  able  to  locate  and  destroy 
them  For  that  evidently  Is  the  ,  nly  way 
to  make  certain  that  there  will  be  no  further 
attacks  on  American  warships  engaged  in 
lawful  mlsslon.s  on  the  high  sea-s 

What  counteraction  If  any  will  come  from 
the  other  side  remains  Uj  be  seen  If  they 
react  forcibly,  however.  It  would  be  logical 
to  expect  some  enlargement  of  the  war 
against  South  Vietnam  That  this  has  been 
anticipated  Is  evidenced  by  the  report  that 
the  United  Stages  l.s  sending  substantial" 
additional  military  elements  to  southeast 
Asia. 

We  hope  that  "substantial"  mean.s  that 
the  additional  elements  will  be  adequate  for 
any  purpose  Our  response  ui  the  PT  boat 
attacks  should  dlsabu.se  the  Communist 
mind  of  the  "paper  tiger"  Action  But  If 
the  war  In  the  s.  aith  Is  steppetl  up  we  should 
nt)t  be  content  merely  to  hold  our  groimd 
Our  purpose,  as  contrasted  to  Korea,  .should 
be  to  destroy  the  enemy  and  the  sources 
from  which  his  attacks  are  being  mounted 


And  yet.   Mr    John.son  made  it  clear  that 
the    United    States   does   not   Intend   to  pro 
voke  an   esr.TJatlon   of   the  war   In   Vietnam 
Hp  said   m   his  brief  radio-television  addrem 
lo  the  Nation  Tuesday  night 

"Our  response,  for  the  present  will  b« 
limited  and  fitting  We  Americans  know 
.ilthough  others  appear  to  forget,  the  rUka 
"f  spreading  conflict— we  still  seek  no  wider 
w.ir  " 

Sunday's  attack  on  the  destroyer  Maddox 
on  patrol  In  International  waters,  by  three 
p,itrol-torpedu  boats  might  have  been  delib- 
erate or  It  might  have  been  an  accident  so 
the  United  States  reply  was  defensive  in 
nature  But  there  can  be  little  question 
about  the  deliberateness  of  yesterday's  as- 
sault  by  a  larger  force 

The  re;^son  for  the  attacks  Is  a  complete 
mystery  Superficially,  It  would  set-m  to  be 
madne.ss  on  the  part  of  the  Communists  to 
challenge  U  S.  seapower.  by  far  the  most  for- 
mldable  in  the  world.  The  Communists'  best 
weapon,  as  they  must  know.  Is  the  type  of 
i,'uerrllla  warfare  they  have  been  conducting 
In  Vietnam.  Why  did  they  choose  to  strike 
directly  at  the  United  States  where  It  Is  su- 
preme    on  the  high  seas'" 

It  seems  to  us  that  Pre.sldent  Johnson's 
handling  of--  this  whole  epi.sode  thus  fax 
should  Instill  confidence  In  the  poi.pk-  He 
look  no  steps  without  consulting  his  ad- 
visers and  congressional  leaders,  and  he 
broadcast  a  calm  summary  when  the  deci- 
sions had  been  made 

It  Is  particularly  encouraging  that  Mr, 
Johns<in  Instructed  .Amb;4s.sad(5r  Stevenson 
to  make  oiir  position  clear  at  <5nce  to  the 
United  Nations  and  to  raise  the  matter  be- 
fore the  Heciirlty  Council  If  the  Vietnamese 
war  can  be  brought  before  the  United  Na- 
tions the  gains  might  be  Incalculable. 

And  Mr  Johnson  also  was  wise,  we  think, 
to  seek  a  congressional  res..lutlon  "making 
It  clear  that  our  Government  is  united  In 
Its  determination  to  take  all  nece.H.sary  meas- 
ures In  support  of  freedom,  and  In  defense 
of  peace,  In  southeast  .Asia"  Mr.  Johnson, 
the  Commander  In  Chief,  does  not  need 
authority  to  act  But  in  this  election  year 
it  would  be  prudent  to  put  the  world  on 
notice,  lest  there  be  any  mlsundersUindtngs. 
that  the  United  States  Is  Indeed  united. 

This  Is  the  reiuson  why  Mr  John.son  com- 
municated as  S(X)n  as  he  could  with  Senator 
OoLDWATEH.  the  Republican  presidential 
nominee  who  has  been  critical  of  admin- 
istration foreign  policy,  to  obtain  his  ap- 
proval of  Mr  Johnson's  broadcast  state- 
ment And  It  was  commendable  of  Senator 
GoLDWATEB  to  give  his  support 

Congressional  debate  on  Mr.  Johnson's 
proposed  resolution  might  well  prove  of  great 
value  It  win  be  remembered  that  when  the 
.so-called  Formosa  resolution  was  debated  In 
the  Senate  In  1955  Senator  Morse,  at  the 
risk  of  being  charged  with  filibustering,  pried 
Into  all  the  nooks  and  crannies  of  U  S.  policy 
with  respect  to  the  Chiang  Kai-shek  regime. 
The  result  wjis  an  extremely  important  con- 
tribution to  public  understanding  of  the  Is- 
sues Involved. 

Too  little  is  known  at  present  about  the 
naval  and  air  action  to  form  a  considered 
Judgment  on  It  But  discussion  In  Congress 
and  the  United  Nations,  together  with  dis- 
closure of  more  details,  particularly  as  to 
Communist  motivations,  should  give  Amerl- 
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.  much  firmer  basis  on  which  to  deter- 

"^/Se^  and  wisdom  of  the  positive 
^,.t?S  we  have  undertaken  will  be 
'^^^  bv  Its  consequences.  If  Amertcan 
ilSss  contributes  to  a  negotiated  political 
'^Hnn  of  the  conflict  in  Vietnam— indeed 
•"'"n  mdochlna-lt  will  be  recorded  as  a 
'°  inff  Dolnt  If  It  leads  to  Intensification 
^hostilities  and  deeper  military  Involve- 
'.nt  in  A-sla  Its  value  to  America's  self- 
Sst  will  be  sevejrely  challenged. 

from  the  Baltimore  (Md.)  Sun,  Aug.  7. 19641 
Resolution  in  Crisis 

The  gathering  together  of  the  Nation's 
Purees  at  times  of  grave  crisis  Is  admirably 
llflected  in  the  dispatch  with  which  Congress 
^  moved  to  associate  Itself  with  President 
Mhnson'8  directives  In  southeast  Asia.  The 
loiDt  resolution  authorizing  the  Chief  Ex- 
ecu'lve  to  take  "all  necessary  measures"  to 
-eoel  atuck  and  to  extend  assistance  In  the 
defense  of  allies  throughout  southeast  Asia 
■s  a  broad  expression  of  confidence,  but  its 
chief  usefulness  Is  not  as  a  grant  of  power. 
Its  primary  purpose  Is  to  demonstrate  to 
enemies  who  may  yet  be  considering  provoca- 
tive excursions  that  the  United  States.  In 
'•all  unity.  Is  wholly  determined  to  yield 
neither  principle  nor  territory  to  ruthless 
aggressors. 

The  resolution  Is  not  the  only  earnest  of 
.lUnerlcan  Intent.  While  the  House  and  Sen- 
ate deliberated  yesterday,  reinforcing  ships 
and  planes  were  moving  Into  position  to  meet 
new  thrusUs — whether  they  come  again  from 
North  Vietnam  or  openly  from  Red  China. 
L'  the  fighting  spreads  in  the  wake  of  the 
reUllatory  strike  against  Hanoi,  however,  it 
will  not  be  by  American  choice.  That  blow 
wu  a  one-time  operation,  not  to  be  repeated 
unless  there  are  new  forays  from  the  other 
fide  Subsequent  military  deployment  has 
»)een  solely  a  defensive  precaution. 

■WTille  opposing  forces  stand  tensely  In 
border  zones,  watching  carefully  for  ominotis 
motion,  the  United  Nations  Security  Council 
\s  going  ahead  with  plans  to  hear  from  the 
two  Vletnams.  If  open  conflict  can  be 
avoided  before  the  talking  starts,  some  of  the 
heat  may  be  taken  out  of  the  crisis.  If 
North  Vietnam  can  make  any  defense  of  the 
attacks  on  American  ships,  the  world  would 
".Ike  to  hear  It  The  United  States  will  not 
wait  Idly  for  an  explanation  which  may  never 
come  Until  the  threat  of  aggression  has  re- 
ceded the  ramparts  will  be  manned,  and  the 
soldier  or  airman  at  the  most  distant  outpost 
has  the  support  of  his  Government  and  his 
people.  That  1b  what  the  congressional  reso- 
lution tells  the  world. 


Of  course,  the  President  has  authority  to 
respond  to  attacks  upon  American  forces 
without  any  approval  in  advance  by  Congress. 
So  the  resolution  means  only  a  recommit- 
ment of  the  Nation  to  the  policy  it  has  been 
following — an  ahnoet  unanimous  recommit- 
ment in  the  face  of  the  inexplicable  North 
Vietnamese  challenge. 

This  means  of  reasserting  the  national  will, 
far  short  of  a  declaration  of  war,  follows 
sound  precedents  set  in  other  crises.  Presi- 
dent Johnson  noted  In  his  message  to  Con- 
gress that  similar  resolutions  had  been  passed 
at  the  request  of  President  Elsenhower  in 
connection  with  the  threat  to  Formosa  In 
1956  and  the  threat  to  the  Middle  East  In 
1957.  The  same  course  was  followed  in  1962 
at  the  request  of  President  Kennedy  to  meet 
the  missile  threat  in  Cuba.  None  of  these 
emergencies  led  to  war.  Rather,  the  firm 
action  that  this  country  took  Interrupted 
Communist  maneuvers  that  might  otherwise 
have  led  to  war. 

Congress  ought  to  be  very  pleased  with  the 
now  firm  establishment  of  this  mechanism 
for  meeting  an  emergency  with  a  united 
front.  Reliance  solely  upon  the  power  of 
Congress  to  declare  war  as  a  last  resort 
would  not  be  appropriate  In  these  days  of 
repeated  crises  short  of  war.  A  resolution 
of  support  for  the  Executive  arm  In  meeting 
an  emergency  has  all  the  virtue  of  rall3rlng 
national  strength  behind  a  firm  policy — 
without  taking  the  calamitous  step  of  war 
In  this  nuclear  age.  We  surmise  that  the 
almost  unanimous  sentiment  behind  this  res- 
olution on  Capitol  Hill  reflects  appreciation 
for  the  President's  sharing  of  responsibility 
as  well  as  support  for  the  tough  punishment 
for  aggression  that  he  Initiated. 


iProm  the  Washington   (D.C.)   Poet,  Aug.  7. 
1964] 
DEMocRAcr's    Response 

Congress  is  responding  with  commendable 
promptness  and  with  an  almost  unanimous 
voice  to  President  Johnson's  request  for  sup- 
port In  the  southeast  Asia  crisis.  The  Pres- 
ident consulted  the  leaders  of  both  Houses 
and  then  asked  for  a  supporting  resolution 
not  only  because  he  felt  the  necessity  for 
congressional  approval  of  what  is  being  done, 
but  also  because  he  wished  to  demonstrate 
before  the  world  the  unity  of  the  American 
people  In  resisting  Communist  aggression. 
That  unity  has  been  demonstrated  despite 
the  reckless  and  querulous  dissent  of  Sen- 
ator Morse  . 

There  Is  no  substance  In  Senator  Mossx's 
charge  that  the  resolution  amounts  to  a  "pre- 
dated declaration  of  war."  On  the  contrary. 
It  reaffirms  the  longstanding  policy  of  the 
IJnlted  States  of  aiding  the  states  covered 
by  the  Southeast  Asia  Collective  Defense 
Treaty  In  the  protection  of  their  freedom 
as  a  contribution  to  International  peace.  It 
pledges  military  action  only  to  resist  aggres- 
sion against  American   forces  in  that   area. 


Communism's  Choice 

Time  will  doubtless  Improve  on  specula- 
tion's answer  to  the  question  of  why  Commu- 
nist forces  flred  at  the  American  Navy  and 
how  they  will  respond  to  the  American  hits 
on  their  soil.  In  the  interim  we  can  be 
sure  only  that  the  next  step  Is  up  to  Hanoi 
and  Pelplng,  that  the  decision  Is  even  more 
critical  for  them  than  for  us,  and  that  not 
only  the  conflict  in  Indochina  but  the  power 
outlook  in  the  Par  East  Is  at  stake. 

The  sequence  since  Sunday  Is  of  a  kind 
which  forces  those  touched  by  It  to  define 
and  declare  themselves  by  their  reactions, 
Hanoi  has  shown  outrage  but  It  Is  unable 
alone  to  match  Its  feeling  with  action. 
Pelplng,  going  further,  has  added  an  ambig- 
uous pledge  of  solidarity  which  does  not 
particularize  the  conditions  that  would  re- 
quire it  to  take  a  designated  act.  Moscow, 
caught  off  guard,  has  huffed  disingenuously 
as  though  snorts  would  remove  Its  embar- 
rassing pinch  between  comradeship  and  self- 
interest.  The  lack  of  similarity  between 
these  Communist  reactions  Is  as  striking  as 
the  lack  of  specificity. 

The  operational  Issue  lies  at  the  intersec- 
tion of  three  streams  of  reality:  the  Slno- 
Soviet  dispute,  E£ist-West  relations,  and  war 
or  peace.  The  issue  is  the  danger  of  con- 
frontation with  free  world  power.  The  So- 
viets feel  that  the  danger  is  so  great  as  to 
require  avoidance;  the  Chinese,  not  so  great 
as  to  preclude  struggle  for  desired  goals. 
The  Soviets  fear  that  a  small  confilct  In- 
volving a  great  power  could  become  a  big 
one,  with  universally  disastrous  results.  The 
Chinese  scoff  at  the  dangers  of  such  escala- 
tion. Prom  the  American  viewpoint,  the  dif- 
ference Is  that  between  manageable  trouble 
and  open-ended  war. 

From  the  spectrum  of  choices  available  to 
them,  the  Communists  must  now  select 
those  that  satisfy  the  conflicting  demands 
of  prudence  and  pride.  They  have  not  been 
militarily  rash  in  the  past,  with  the  crucial 
and  upsetting  exception  of  the  torpedo 
forays  in  the  Tonkin  Gulf.  Having  answered 
those  attacks  in  full  measure,  the  United 
States  must  now  hope  to  draw  the  conflict 


into  diplomatic  outlets,  even  while  it  pre- 
pares to  meet  further  military  challenges  in 
Indochina. 

A  debate  in  the  United  Nations  would  be 
a  bruising  one,  particularly  if  a  representa- 
tive of  North  Vietnam  took  part.  It  would 
expose  the  United  States  to  a  propagandistic 
onslaught  on  all  its  Indochina  policies  and 
would  produce  a  bewildering  array  of  in- 
formation, half-truths,  and  falsifications 
about  events  there.  However,  a  country  in 
the  position  of  answering  aggression  need 
have  no  scruples  about  upholding  its  case 
in  an  International  forum. 

[From  the  Los  Angeles  (Calif.)  Times, 

Aug.  4,  1964] 

Attack  on  the  U.S.S.  "Maddox" 

For  the  moment  only  the  leaders  in  Hanoi, 
and  quite  probably  Pelplng  as  well,  know  for 
sure  what  motivated  the  attack  by  three 
North  Vietnamese  torpedo  boats  on  the  U.S. 
destroyer  Maddox  In  the  Gulf  of  Tonkin. 

Motivation,  however,  no  longer  seems  par- 
ticularly important  In  view  of  the  U.S.  reac- 
tion. If  the  Communists  hoped  to  show 
that  an  American  presence  In  the  gulf  area 
makes  for  a  dangerous  situation  they  suc- 
ceeded, but  not  in  the  way  they  Intended. 

President  Johnson  has  ordered  an  increase 
In  U.S.  naval  strength  In  the  Gulf  of  Tonkin, 
and  the  orders  for  our  forces  there  have  been 
changed.  Where  formerly  these  orders  were 
to  defend  but  not  to  pursue,  they  now  read 
defend  and  destroy.  If  the  North  Vietnam- 
ese or  Chinese  have  any  notion  of  claiming 
the  gulf  as  their  own  private  pond  they  will 
flrst  have  to  deal  with  the  U.S.  7th  Fleet. 

The  fact  that  pursuit  of  attackers  was  pre- 
viously ruled  out  probably  explains  why  the 
three  torpedo  boats  weren't  all  blown  out  of 
the  water.  All  of  them,  according  to  reports, 
were  hit,  and  one  probably  sank. 

Had  the  Navy  been  permitted  to  take  more 
than  defensive  measures  it  seems  likely  that 
the  Maddox  and  the  four  rocket-firing  carrier 
planes  that  joined  In  her  defense  would 
easily  have  destroyed  all  the  attackers. 

Certainly  the  Communists  could  not  have 
been  Ignorant  of  the  proximity  of  U.S.  air 
power  when  they  made  their  Sunday  attack. 
For  that  matter  they  no  doubt  knew  that 
the  Maddx)x  alone  had  the  torpedo  boats  out- 
gunned. 

It  may  well  be  that  the  attack  was  a  sui- 
cide mission  plain  and  simple,  the  thinking 
being  that  the  propaganda  value  to  be  gained 
from  sinking  an  American  ship  outweighed 
the  material  risks  Involved. 

The  United  States  has  chosen  to  regard  the 
attack  as  an  isolated  harassing  action,  and 
this  seems  sound.  Legally,  the  7th  Fleet  has 
every  right  to  be  In  international  waters  as 
the  Communists,  legalists  that  they  are.  well 
know.  Militarily.  It  simply  makes  no  sense 
for  the  Reds  to  carry  their  war  to  the  sea, 
where  they  are  hopelessly  outclassed. 

The  quick  and  firm  response  to  the  attack, 
first  by  the  Navy  and  then  by  the  President, 
should  be  warning  enough  to  the  Commu- 
nists not  to  try  such  foolishness  again. 


[From   the   New    York    Post,    Aug.    6,    1964] 
The  U.N.  and  Vietnam 

Clearly  the  United  States  does  not  seek  a 
wider  war.  Let  us  hope  Asia's  Communists 
do  not  either.  The  initial  Soviet  response, 
as  given  by  Tass,  was  quite  restrained.  While 
deploring  U.S.  "aggressive  actions,"  the 
statement  avoided  committing  Moscow  to 
doing  anything  about  them 

At  the  U.N.  the  Soviet  delegate  was  equal- 
ly restrained.  His  request  that  a  repre- 
sentative of  North  Vietnam  be  invited  to 
participate  was  doubly  significant. 

It  served  to  suggest  that  Moscow  did  not 
know  what  Its  Communist  brethren  in  Asia 
were  up  to.  It  also  set  up  Interesting  pos- 
sibilities of  dividing  Hanoi  from  Pelplng. 
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WliateT«r  RuMlas  motives,  there  la  every 
reason  to  Invite  North  Vietnam 

"It  Is  a  solemn  responsibility  '  said  Pres- 
ident Johnson  Tuesday  night  when  he  dis- 
closed an  airstrtke  was  In  progress,  "to  have 
to  order  even  limited  military  action  by 
forces  whoM  overall  strength  Is  as  vast  and 
as  awesome  as  those  of  the  United  States  of 
America." 

That  awesome  strength  makes  It  all  the 
more  baffling  that  the  North  Vietnamese 
should  be  seeking  to  prf)vuke  v.s  Direct 
contact  with  the  representatives  of  Hanoi 
may  shed  some  light  on  this 

North  Vietnam  mav  not  like  our  vessels' 
presence  In  the  Tonkm  Gulf  The  Commu- 
nists have  always  been  sensitive  about  their 
frontiers — almost  of  the  point  of  parand 
But  neither  does  the  United  States  exactly 
welcome  electronically  equipped  Soviet  ves- 
sels carrying  on  continuous  surveillance  off 
Cape  Kennedy. 

But  we  put  up  with  It  The  right  of  ships 
to  voyage  on  the  high  seas  l.s  Incontestable 
The  response  of  the  United  States  was  whol- 
ly predictable  The  question  remains  Why 
did  Hanoi  do  If 

The  more  basic  question,  however.  Is. 
Where  are  we  heading  in  Vietnam''  Are  we 
being  sucked  Into  a  dark  tunnel  from  which 
there  may  be  no  egress'' 

Ambassador  Stevenson  eloquently  stated 
our  case.  But  It  was  a  limited  brief,  large- 
ly restricted  to  Justifying  our  alrstrikes  un- 
der the  right  of  self-defen.se  set  forth  in 
article  51  of  the  U  S  Charter 

We  owed  this  explanation  to  the  U  N  But 
the   UN.   should    be   more   than   a   sounding 

board. 

The  smaller  nations,  those  not  directly  In- 
volved In  the  dl.«pute  and  therefore  capable 
of  some  detachment  should  be  encouraged 
to  come  forward  with  proposals  for  media- 
tion, perhaps  conciliation 

Several  weeks  ago  U  Thant  called  f  t  a 
new  Geneva  Conference  If  the  parries  In- 
volved In  the  war  could  reach  an  agree- 
ment, Thant  aald  the  U  N  could  plav  a  role 
in  seeing  that  the  agreement  was  carried 
out.  "Even  at  this  late  hour."  he  sug- 
gested, "means  might  be  found  to  end   the 

war." 

Nothing  happened  The  United  St^ites  Is 
again  perilously  close  to  a  major  mlUUry 
venture  on  the  Asian  mainland  Surely  be- 
fore we  venture  further,  a  major  effort  should 
be  made  to  open  up  channels  of  communica- 
tion with  our  adversaries 

"Blessed  are  the  peacemakers."  said  Pres- 
ident Johnson  In  June,  quoting  the  Bible  In 
a  foreign  policy  speech  that  coupled  firm- 
ness with  an  olive  bran'h 

Provocative  as  the  Communist*  have  been, 
that  still  remains  true 

Mrs.  PRANCES  P  BOLTON  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  yield  myself  such  time  as  I 
may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  resolution  comes  be- 
fore us  as  the  result  of  the  recent  and 
dramatic  episode  in  southeast  Asia.  The 
evidence  Is  overwhelming  that  our  ship.s, 
on  regular  patrol  duty  movina:  in  inter- 
national waters,  were  subject  to  deliber- 
ate and  unprovoked  attacks  The.se  were 
not  accidents:  nor  can  they  be  dismissed 
as  incidents. 

Let  us  be  clear  what  we  are  dolnR  if 
we  pass  this  resolution.  We  are  not 
establishing  a  precedent.  On  four  pre- 
vious occasions,  dating  back  to  1955.  the 
Congress  has  recognized  that  an  expres- 
sion of  its  approval  and  support  for  the 
President  in  moments  of  international 
tension  has  served  a  salutary  purpose  in 
his  conduct  of  international  affairs. 

Our  adversaries  have  already  put  their 
propaganda  machines  to  work  and  we 


need  to  make  our  stand  very  clear. 
Every  honorable  approach  that  will  as- 
sist the  peoples  of  southeast  Asia  to  live 
and  work  in  ptace  will  be  fully  and 
candidly  e.xamined.  At  the  same  time 
we  serve  notice  that  we  are  prepared  to 
use  our  military  strength  to  repel  with 
whatever  det:rt'e  of  force  is  necessary  any 
attacks  upon  our  forces 

As  you  know,  the  immediate  purpose 
of  this  resolution  arose  out  of  attacks 
upon  our  ships  engaged  m  routine  patrol 
in  the  Gulf  of  Tonkm. 

Mr  Speaker,  this  is  one  of  those  occa- 
.slons  when  all  of  us,  of  whatever  politi- 
cal persuasion,  unite  behind  our  Com- 
mander in  Chief.  I  hope  this  resolution 
will  receive  the  unanimous  approval  of 
the  House. 

Mr  MORGAN  Mr  Speaker,  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  distinguished  majority 
leader,  the  gentleman  from  Oklahoma 
1  Mr.  Albert  I 

Mr  ALBERT  Mr  Speaker,  this  re.so- 
lution  supports  the  determination  of  the 
President  of  the  United  States  to  take 
all  necessary  measures,  including  the  use 
of  armed  force,  to  repel  any  armed  at- 
tack on  forces  of  the  United  States,  to 
prevent  further  aggression,  and  to  defend 
the  peace  and  .security  of  southeast  Asia. 
At  this  time  the  United  States  Is  facing 
the  most  serious  military  confrontation 
since  the  Cuban  missile  crisis  of  1902. 
All  of  us  are  aware  of  the  re^-ent  develop- 
ments m  the  Gulf  of  Tonkin  and  the 
threat  that  this  poses  for  the  peace  of 
southeast  Asia 

Ships  of  the  U  S.  Navy  have  been  at- 
tacked twice  by  PT-type  boats  from 
Communist  North  Vietnam  These  at- 
tacks have  taken  place  against  .American 
vessels  which  were  lawfully  pre.sent  in  in- 
ternational waters  off  the  coast  of  Viet- 
nam, and  were  deliberate  and  unpro- 
voked act.s  of  at;«re.ssion.  P'or  10  years 
and  throutjh  the  terms  of  three  Ameri- 
can Presidents,  the  Communist  reclme  In 
North  Vietnam  has  been  violating  Inter- 
national agreements  and  provoking'  the 
United  States  with  iUs  belligerent  be- 
havior. These  two  recent  and  unjustlflia- 
b'.e  attacks  against  .American  ships  and 
.America!!  men  have  brought  the  only  re- 
spt:»n.se  possible:  we  have  struck  back  not 
only  at  their  attacking'  ships,  but  at  the 
bases  of  the  attacking  power,  that  Is. 
against  the  original  point  of  agure-sslon. 
In  this  time  of  trouble,  the  President 
has  asked  the  Members  of  Congress  to 
act  at  once  on  a  congressional  re.sDlution 
expressing  U.S.  determination  to  take 
such  measures  as  may  be  necp.ssary  to 
support  freedom,  and  to  defend  peace  In 
.southeast  Asia.  It  is  a  resolution  that 
States,  in  words  clear  and  concl.se.  the 
principles  and  the  policy  that  this  coun- 
try has  adopted  and  upon  which  we  stand 
united. 

Similar  resolutions  have  been  pa.ssed 
at  other  crucial  times  in  our  history. 
Such  resolutions  since  the  1950"s  have 
received  overwhelming  bipartisan  sup- 
port from  this  Chamber.  In  January  of 
1955.  President  Eiserihower  asked  Con- 
gress for  emergency  authorization  to  use 
American  armed  might  to  protect  For- 
mosa and  the  Pescadores  Islands.  He 
wanted  to  use  the  7th  Fleet,  the  same  fleet 
that  is  patrolling  the  sea  off  the  coast  of 


Vietnam  today.  T^-o  years  later,  in  Jan- 
uary 1957.  President  Eisenhower  asked 
Congress  for  a  mandate  to  use  American 
Armed  Forces  at  his  discretion  In  the 
Middle  East.  And.  in  September  of  19^2 
both  Houses  of  Congress  in  a  joint  reaoluJ 
tion  stated  that  President  Kennedy 
should  u.se  whatever  means  may  be  nec- 
e.ssary.  Including  the  use  of  arms,  to  fight 
communism  in  Cuba  and  in  this  hemi- 
sphere 

In  every  case.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  blp&r- 
tisan  congressional  support  has  had  the 
same  effect — to  let  both  friend  and  foe 
know  that  in  time  of  crisis  the  American 
people  will  not  permit  party  differences 
to  divide  them  in  meeting  their  respon- 
sibilities in  the  world. 

The  United  States  is  presently  facing 
in  southeast  Asia  a  challenge  similar  to 
the  ones  we  have  faced  in  the  past  in 
Turkey.  Berlin.  Lebanon,  the  Straits  of 
Taiwan,  and  Cuba.  The  President  has 
asked  us  as  representatives  of  the  Ameri- 
can people  for  our  support.  It  is  now 
time  for  all  of  us  to  join  together  as  a 
nation  firmly  united  behind  our  Com- 
mander In  Chief  and  to  express  our  com- 
plete confidence  in  him  and  In  his 
leadership. 

At  the  end  of  his  speech  In  Syracuse 
this  week,  the  President  said,  and  these 
are  words  that  deserve  the  close  attention 
of  people  everywhere:  "Let  not  friend 
needlessly  fear  nor  foe  vainly  hope  that 
this  Is  a  nation  divided  in  this  election 
year.  Our  free  election,  our  full  and  free 
debate  are  America's  strength,  not  Amer- 
icas  weakne.ss." 

Mr  Speaker,  I  join  the  dLstlngulshed 
gentleman  from  Penn.sylvanla  and  the 
distinguished  gentlewoman  from  Ohio  In 
urging  prompt  enactment  of  this  resolu- 
tion. 

Mrs.  FRANCES  P.  BOLTON.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  yield  3  minutes  to  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  Indiana,  our 
minority  leader  1  Mr.  HalleckI. 

Mr.  HALLECK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  In 
support  of  this  resolution. 

May  I  say  first  of  all  It  Is  public  knowl- 
edge that  the  congressional  leaders  from 
both  Sides  of  the  aisle  were  called  to  a 
meeting  at  the  White  House  last  Tuesday 
evening  At  that  time  we  were  given  In- 
formation concerning  decisions  with  re- 
spect to  certain  military  activities  In 
the  Gulf  of  Tonkin  area.  I  think  it 
should  be  made  clear,  and  properly  so,  at 
this  time,  that  orders  for  retaliatory  ac- 
tion against  the  forces  of  North  Vietnam 
had  been  issued  prior  to  the  meeting  and 
that  the  apparent  purpose  of  the  meeting 
was  to  inform  us  that  such  decision  had 
been  made. 

I  do  not  say  this  in  any  critical  fashion 
at  all  because,  as  I  pointed  out  originally, 
I  support  the  President  in  his  decision  as 
stattxl  at  the  White  House  the  other  eve- 
ning. As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  have  said 
on  a  number  of  occasions  here  on  the 
floor  of  the  House  and  at  the  White 
House  when  circumstances  seemed  to  in- 
dicate such  comment  might  be  in  order 
that  on  matters  concerning  the  security 
of  our  country,  and  particularly  when 
those  matters  Involve  armed  aggression 
against  the  property  and  people  of  the 
United  States  and  our  flag.  I  stand  with 
the  President  of  the  United  States. 


1961^ 

,  ♦hink  we  all  should  realize  that  the 
X  think  ^eai  mtlon  does  not 

^r'^'^of  oufpr Jblems  In  southeast 
s*^''^  ^pre  will  continue  to  be  serious 
A^-,  c  Developments  and  poUcles  of 
P'^  rSfern^ent  Sll.  as  they  have  in  the 
^  *^\h^p  m  the  future  to  arouse  the 

^^""J^ination  to  be  a  united  people  In 
^rf'Se  of  any  threats  to  our  liberty. 

""Mr  Nances  p.  bolton.  jjfr. 
<;Sr  I  vleld  3  minutes  to  the  genUe- 
Srom  Indiana  I  Mr.  Adair]  . 

tJr  ADAIR.    Mr.  speaker.  I.  too.  rise 

^,ntv,rt  of  the  resolution  which  is  be- 
?  Ttoday  This  is  similar  to  but  not 
Tnt^a^  with  previous  resolutions  to 
S  eference  has  been  mad^the 
Jo^moslresolution.  the  Middle  East  res- 
niiitlon.  and  others. 

Vere  was  some  concern  In  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Affairs  about  certain 
o"^  the  wording  in  this  resolution.  It  ^ 
1  understanding  that  that  objection  Is 
Sng  met.  at  least  in  part,  by  act  on 
tS  in  the  other  body  and  by  action 
prosed  by  the  chairman  here  today. 

Mr  MORGAN.    That  is  correct. 

Mr   ADAIR.    I  thank  the  chairman. 
I  think  this  is  a  step  in  the  proper  direc- 

^^°There  are  two  points  about  which 
Members  have  expressed  concern,  espe- 
cially in  this  resolution:  In  the  first 
Dlace'if  we  vote  for  it  are  we  abdicatmg 
our  congressional  rights  and  our  con- 
gressional responsibilities  with  respect  to 
the  declaration  of  war  and  with  respect 
to  foreign  affairs  generally? 

This  matter  was  raised  in  committee 
and  we  were  given  assurance  that  it  was 
the  attitude  of  the  Executive  that  such 
was  not  the  case,  that  we  are  not  impair- 
ing our  congressional  prerogatives. 

Secondly  the  question  has  been  raised 
as  to  whether  by  voting  for  this  resolu- 
tion we  say  in  effect  that  we  are  ap- 
proving all  of  the  U.S.  policies  in  south- 
east Asia  in  the  past  and  are  giving  ap- 
proval, in  advance,  for  such  actions  as 
the  President  may  see  fit  to  take  In  the 
future.    Here  again  the  answer  is  in  the 
negative.    Bv  voting  for  this  resolution  it 
is  mv  understanding  that  we  are  meeting 
a  specific  situation.    The  American  flag 
has  been  fired  on.   We  are  saying  we  wUl 
not  and  cannot  tolerate  such  things.   We 
will  stand  in  defense  of  our  flag  and  our 
freedoms  solidly  behind  the  President. 
This  we  are  saying  by  this  resolution. 

Mr.  FRELINGHUYSEN.    Mr.  Speaker. 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ADAIR.    I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  FRELINGHUYSEN.  Do  I  cor- 
rectly understand  that  section  2  of  this 
resolution  does  constitute  an  implemen- 
tation of  article  IV  of  the  Southeast  Asia 
Collective  Defense  Treaty  itself?  This 
treaty  says  that  in  the  event  of  danger 
there  will  be  measures  taken  In  each 
country  in  accordance  with  its  constitu- 
tional basis?  In  other  words,  does  this 
resolution  give  positive  powers  to  the 
ex 1166 
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President  to  act  with  respect  to  our  re- 
sponsibilities as  a  member  of  SEATO? 
Mr.  ADAIR.  It  does  so.  Within  the 
framework  the  gentleman  has  described, 
and.  of  'course,  subject  to  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  FRELINGHUYSEN.  I  thank  the 
gentleman.  _  ^ 

Mrs.  FRANCES  P.  BOLTON.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  yield  3  minutes  to  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  Michigan  [Mr. 
Broomfield]. 

Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  as 
cosponsor  of  the  joint  resolution  to  pro- 
mote the  maintenance  of  peace  and  se- 
curity in  southeast  Asia,  I  urge  its  adop- 
tion by  m^  colleagues. 

We  are  Well  aware  of  events  in  the  past 
few  days  in  which  U.S.  naval  vessels  were 
repeatedly  attacked  on  two  different  oc- 
casions In  international  waters  by  naval 
craft  of  North  Vietnam. 

Our  destroyers  eluded  injury  to  their 
ships  and  men  on  each  of  these  occasions, 
and  managed  to  sink  or  seriously  cripple 
three  of  the  attacking  North  Vietnam 
patrol  boats. 

In  quick  response  to  this  unprovoked 
aggression  on  the  high  seas,  naval  air- 
craft from  our  carriers  destroyed  or  dam- 
aged 25  North  Vietnamese  patrol  boats. 
In  addition,  extensive  damage  was  done 
to  the  bases  and  fuel  stores  for  these 

This  is  not  the  first  occasion  in  our 
Nation's  history  when  our  ships  were 
subjected  to  attack  on  the  high  seas.  Let 
us  hope  it  is  the  last. 

Any  study  of  American  history  by  the 
North  Vietnamese  or  their  Red  Chinese 
masters  would  have  quickly  revealed  the 
folly  of  such  action.  Since  the  attackers 
did  not  study  history,  it  is  our  hope  that 
they  have  the  ability  to  learn  by  expen- 

6I1C6 

One  of  the  reasons  we  are  considering 
adoption  of  this  joint  resolution  today  Is 
that  we  do  know  what  happens  if  such 
aggression  and  provocation  on  the  part 
of  the  North  Vietnamese  Communist  re- 
gime goes  unpunished. 

We  are  well  aware  of  the  many  occa- 
sions of  invasion,  of  infiltration,  or  sub- 
version and  terror  which  have  been 
spread  by  this   regime  to  its  peaceful 

neighbors.  ,  .^     ,    *  *>,„* 

We  are  well  aware  of  the  fact  that 
these  latest  attacks  involving  our  naval 
vessels  is  only  one  instance  in  a  chain 
of  outrages  since  the  Communists  gained 
control  of  North  Vietnam. 

Also,  we  are  well  aware  that  the  North 
Vietnamese  are  not  capable  of  continu- 
ing their  aggressive  policies  against  theu: 
southeast  Asian  neighbors  without  con- 
siderable amounts  of  outside  assistance. 

We  know,  for  instance,  that  the  patrol 
boats  which  attempted  the  unprovoked 
assaults  upon  our  naval  craft  were  manu- 
factured in  the  Soviet  Union.  We  know 
further  that  Red  China  has  contributed 
considerable  amounts  of  arms,  equip- 
ment and  even  manpower  to  further 
whet  the  aggressive  appetite  for  conquest 
of  North  Vietnam's  leaders. 

This  resolution  states  specifically  that 
the  Congress: 

Approvea  and  supports  the  determination 
of  the  President,  as  Commander  In  Chief,  to 
take   aU   necessary   measures   to   repel    any 


armed  attack  against  the  forces  of  the  United 
States  and  to  prevent  further  aggression. 


It  further  states  that  the  United 
States: 

Regards  as  vital  to  Its  national  Interest  and 
to  world  peace  the  maintenance  of  Interna- 
tional peace  and  security  in  southeast  Asia. 

And  that  the  United  States  is  prepared, 
as  the  President  determines,  to: 

Take  all  necessary  steps,  including  the  use 
of  armed  force,  to  assist  any  member  or  pro- 
tocol state  of  the  Southeast  Asia  CoUectlve 
Defense  Treaty  requesting  assistance  In  de- 
fense of  Its  freedom. 

This  defense  of  freedom  in  southeast 
Asia  is  not  a  new  obligation  for  the 
United  States.  In  1954  when  Indochina 
was  divided  and  the  new.  independent 
nations  of  South  Vietnam.  Laos,  and 
Cambodia  were  created,  our  Nation  real- 
ized that  North  Vietnamese  aggression 
and  preoccupation  with  the  territory  of 
its  neighbors  were  going  to  be  a  persist- 
ent problem. 

South  Vietnam  almost  immediately 
asked  us  for  help,  which  we  promptly 
furnished  In  1954  the  Manila  Pact  was 
negotiated,  a  collective  defense  treaty 
between  Thailand,  the  Philippines.  Aus- 
tralia New  Zealand,  Pakistan,  the  United 
States.  Britain,  and  France,  extending 
protection  to  South  Vietnam,  Laos,  and 
Cambodia. 

By  1959  the  Communist  leaders  of 
North  Vietnam  started  a  campaign  of 
terror,  subversion,  and  murder  in  South 
Vietnam.  Government  officials  were 
shot  by  assassins  sent  from  north  of  the 
border  Public  installations  were  blown 
apart  by  saboteurs.  Every  possible  device 
was  used  by  the  Reds  to  spread  terror 
confusion,  and  chaos  throughout  South 
Vietnam. 

As  the  terror  tactics  increased  and  as 
the  North  Vietnamese  became  increas- 
ingly more  open  in  their  attacks  and 
their  infiltration,  the  United  States  was 
forced  to  increase  its  supporting  assist- 
ance to  South  Vietnam. 

We  have  seen  the  same  terror  tactics 
used  by  the  Reds  in  North  Vietnam 
against  another  neighbor,  Laos.  The 
most  recent  Communist  move  was  the 
military  offensive  against  neutralist 
forces  which  began  this  past  May.  "The 
neutralists  were  driven  from  the  Plain 
of  Jars  by  the  Reds.  To  meet  this  threat, 
our  Government  provided  Laos  with  ad- 
ditional aircraft  and  carried  out  recon- 
naissance missions.  When  these  aircraft 
were  fired  upon,  we  supplied  fighter  cov- 
er to  give  them  protection. 

It  can  be  seen  that  the  Government 
of  the  United  States  has  protected  those 
nations  in  southeast  Asia  unable  to  pro- 
tect themselves  for  a  number  of  years. 
We  most  certainly  Intend  to  continue 
this  protection,  to  help  them  drive  the 
invaders  from  their  shores  and  attain 
the  goals  of  peace,  freedom,  and  security 
from  aggression  for  their  peoples. 

Why  is  it  so  necessary  that  the  United 
States  be  committed  so  deeply  in  South 
Vietnam?  Why  is  it  necessary  that  so 
many  Americans  be  subjected  to  the 
threat  of  death  in  that  faraway  part 
of  the  world?  Why  is  it  necessary  that 
our  destroyers  patrol  the  Gulf  of  Tonkin. 
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some  85  miles  off  the  North  Vietnamese 
coast? 

The  first  reality  is  that  we  are  not  only 
dealing  with  North  Vietnam  in  this  con- 
flict. We  are  also  dealing  with  Red 
China,  and  in  some  degree,  with  the  So- 
viet Union. 

The  next  reahty  is  that  while  South 
Vietnam  and  Laos  are  immediate  Koals 
for  the  Communists,  they  are  far  from 
being  their  ultimate  objectives  in  this 
important  part  of  the  world 

If  South  Vietnam  and  Laos  should 
fall,  the  tiny  nations  of  Cambodia  and 
Thailand  would  find  themselves  under 
almost  Impossible  pressure.  Tht-v  could 
quickly  fall  to  Red  inflltratiun  tactics. 
The  next  victim  undoubU'dly  would  be 
Malaysia,  a  country  with  a  smal!  popu- 
lation, a  tiny  army  and  great  wealth. 
In  Malaysia  is  Singapore — a  port  of  ex- 
treme importance  stratei,'ically  and  eco- 
nomically. Singapore  is  comparable  to 
Gibraltar  or  the  Panama  Canal.  Who- 
ever controls  this  pa.ssa«eway  controls 
the  sea  highways  to  Europe,  to  the  Near 
East,  and  Africa. 

The  newly  Independent  nation  of 
Malaysia  is  already  under  e.xtreme  pres- 
sure from  its  bullying  neighbor  to  the 
south,  Indonesia,  whose  leader,  Sukarno, 
has  made  no  bones  about  the  fact  that 
he  intends  to  destroy  Malaysia  and  grab 
its  wealth  for  himself  as  soon  as  he  is 
able  to  do  so  without  suffering  too  much 
in  the  process. 

Sukarno  has  followed  Hitlers  policy  of 
guns  before  butter.  He  lets  his  people 
go  hungry  so  that  he  can  build  up  his 
army  and  navy.  His  submarine  fleet  Ls 
the  second  largest  in  the  Pacific,  second 
only  to  that  of  the  Soviet  Union  in  that 
respect.  His  army  is  the  largest  military 
force  In  southeast  Asia. 

His  armed  forces  have  modern  equip- 
ment. Including  ground-to-air  missiles, 
landing  craft,  jet  fighters  and  bombers! 
all  supplied  by  the  Soviet  Union. 
Indonesia  Is  the  fifth  most  populous  na- 
tion in  the  world,  with  100  million  citi- 
zens, and  It  is  ruled  by  a  man  who  has 
declared  himself  president  for  Ufe. 

Sukarno  already  has  been  successful 
in  grabbing  Dutch  New  Guinea  by 
threatening  invasion,  and  he  seems  con- 
vinced that  the  same  bullying  tactics  will 
eventually  yield  him  Malaysia. 

Unless  the  South  Vietnamese,  with 
our  help,  are  able  to  hold  the  line  and 
prevent  the  Communist  vise  from  clos- 
ing on  southeast  Asia,  that  part  of  the 
world  could  quickly  swing  from  the  side 
of  freedom  to  the  half -life  of  a  Red 
puppet  state. 
The    rich    resources    of    the    Malay 

Peninsula — both  human  and  natural 

would  fall  Into  the  hands  of  the  Red 
Chinese,  resources  which  the  Chinese 
Communists  need  to  carry  out  future 
aggressions  against  such  neighbors  as 
India.  In  this  rich  area  they  could  grow 
the  rice  and  other  food  and  fiber  crops 
so  badly  needed.  They  could  mine  the 
tin.  refine  the  oU.  and  grow  the  rubber 
necessary  to  modernize  a  military  ma- 
chine and  keep  it  in  proper  working 
order. 

Militarily,  loss  of  the  Malay  Peninsula 
to  the  Communists  and  the  near-Com- 
munists, such  as  Sukarno,  would  place 
Australia  and  New   J^ealand   In   grave 


danger  of  invasion.  The  Philippines 
would  find  itself  alone  and  outflanked, 
surrounded  in  a  hostile  world  of  Red  in- 
filtration and  terror  tactics. 

Because  of  its  exposed  posrtion.  our 
main  line  of  defense  in  the  Pacific  would 
be  forced  to  fall  back  thousands  of  miles 
to  Hawaii 

It  is  for  tiiese  reasons  that  our  Nation 
caruiot  vacillate  now  We  must  make  it 
abundantly  clear  to  the  wurld  that  we 
reahze  the  imfwrtaiice  of  this  area  to 
our  future  and  to  that  of  the  free  world. 
It  IS  for  these  reasons  that  we  applaud 
tlie  actions  of  our  President  m  meeting 
this  threat  quickly  and  decisively.  It  is 
for  this  reason  that  the  Con^'ress  of  the 
United  States,  in  this  joint  resolution, 
must  sUnd  behind  the  President  and 
demoiLstrate  our  determination  to  stand 
up  for  freedom  and  stop  aggression 
wherever  we  find  it 

We  have  been  called  a  paper  tmer  by 
the  leaders  of  Red  China,  a  tiger  with- 
out real  substance  By  our  actions  in 
answer  to  provtx-ation  earlier  this  week, 
we  have  shown  unmistakably  in  the  only 
language  the  Commurnsts  seem  to  com- 
prehend, that  we  decidedly  have  teeth 
and  we  know  how  to  use  tiiem 

On  June  10  while  the  House  of  Repre- 
.sentatives  was  considerlnt^  the  Foreign 
A.ssistance  Act  of  1964.  I  offered  an 
amendment  to  the  bill  to  expre.ss  the 
.sense  of  Congress  that  the  President 
should  use  every  means  to  secure  tiie 
borders  of  South  Vietnam  from  infiltra- 
tion and  statin-  our  commitment  to  free- 
dom for  the  people  of  South  Vietnam 
and  southeast  Asia. 

That  resolution  was  not  adopted  at  the 
time  of  the  dehberatiotis  on  the  foreiun 
aid  bill  .some  8  weeks  a«o.  However,  the 
chairman  of  the  House  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs,  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania,  promised  that  this  reso- 
lution would  be  considered  bv  the  com- 
mittee as  separate  legislation." 

At  the  time  of  our  deliberations  on  the 
foreign  aid  bill  m  June,  none  of  us  could 
have  foreseen  the  events  which  have 
caused  our  consideration  of  this  Joint 
re.solution  today 

Those  of  us  who  were  anxious  for  in- 
clu.sion  of  a  statement  of  the  .sense  of 
Congress  on  tlie  Far  East  situation  in  the 
foreign  aid  bill  are  extremely  pleased  to 
supp<5rt  this  Joint  resolution  we  are  con- 
sidering today 

I.  for  one.  feel  that  such  an  expression 
of  determination,  coupled  with  the  swift 
and  fitting  response  the  United  States 
has  taken  to  this  act  of  unwarranted  ag- 
gression, will  warn  our  enemies  that  we 
do  not  Intend  to  drop  our  guard  Just  be- 
cause this  hapj)ens  to  be  an  election  year. 
No  matter  what  our  political  differ- 
ences, no  matter  how  we  .see  i-ssues  and 
answers.  America  is  united  in  its  deter- 
mination Ui  keep  its  word,  to  support 
freedom,  and  to  shoulder  its  respon- 
sibilities 

Mr.  MORGAN  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
4  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Wis- 
consin fMr   ZABLOcKr). 

Mr    ZABLOCKI      Mr    Speaker.  I  rise 
to  urge  prompt  and  unanimous  adoption 
of  the  resolution  now  before  the  Hou.se 
I  applaud  the  bipartisan  expression  of 
support  of  President  Johnson.     This  Is 
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how  it  should  be.  We  must  not  i«f  . 
Itics  divide  us  when  oS  coiJntrl'i  ^' 
tlonal  interest  and  securltyTre'a^  y*" 
For  the  past  10  years,  the  pear^T' 
southeast  Asia  has  been  JeopardSl  «n^ 
repeatedly  violated  by  the  S^?* 
efforts  of  the  Communist  pow^s  S^' 
filtrate,  subvert,  and  overthrow  thetil' 
imate  governments  of  the  free  natiSr 
of  that  area  of  the  world  "°"* 

The  aggressive  and  expansionist  nol 
Icies  of  the  Asian  Communist  po^Jl 
have  vnsited  untold  suffering  mdsp? 
and  death  upon  thousands  of  pS 
whose  only  desire  has  been  to  liv?  ,„ 
peace,  to  improve  their  material  well 
being,  and  to  build  a  better  world  for 
their  children.  "'^ 

Neither  the  aged,  the  women  nor  chil 
dren  have  been  spared  by  the  Commu- 
nist  campaign   of   terror   and   drive  to 
dominate  southeast  Asia. 

Further,  beginning  this  month  the 
Communist  campaign  has  moved  into  u. 
new  dimension: 

No    longer    satisfied    with    systematic 
subversion  and  guerrilla  warfare  whicli 
they  have  been  waging  in  South  Viet 
nam — 

No  longer  satisfied  with  partial  inva- 
sion  of  Laos  in  clear  violation  of  the  1962 
Geneva  accords — 

No  longer  satisfied  with  the  progres- 
sive encirclement  and  penetration  of 
Thailand  and  Cambodia- 
It  appears  the  Communist  powers  of 
Asia  have  decided  to  write  a  new  chap- 
ter in  their  long  campaign  of  military 
aggression  and  flouting  of  international 
law. 

Without  provocation— without  justi- 
fication of  any  kind— thev  have 
launched  successive  attacks  on  the  naval 
vessels  of  the  Unittxl  States  moving 
through  International  waters  of  the  Gulf 
of  Tonkin. 

The  sequence  of  events  of  the  past  few 
days  is  clear. 

On  August  2,  the  US,  destroyer  Mad- 
dux was  attacked  by  North  Vietnamese 
torpedo  boats  and,  firing  in  self-defense, 
the  Maddox  drove  off  the  attackers. 

The  US.  Government,  responding  im- 
mediately to  this  unprovoked  attack, 
warned  the  Hanoi  regime  that  any  fur- 
ther military  attacks  on  American  forces 
would  entail  "grave  consequences"  for 
the  Communists. 

In  spite  of  this  warning,  onlv  2  days 
later— on  August  4— U.S.  destroyers, 
the  Maddox  and  the  C.  Turner  Joy.  were 
again  attacked  by  North  Vietnamese  tor- 
pedo boats  in  international  waters.  The 
attack  lasted  2  hours.  It  constituted, 
without  a  shadow  of  a  doubt,  an  act  of 
overt  military  aggression. 

The  response  of  the  United  States  to 
this  second  attack  was  agam  inmiediate 
and  nece.ssarj-:  President  Johnson  or- 
dered air  strikes  against  the  North  Viet- 
namese torpedo  boats  and  their  support- 
ing facilities  on  the  coast  of  North  Viet- 
nam These  attacks  were  carried  out 
promptly. 

The  action  on  the  part  of  the  United 
States  is  clear  and  is  notable  on  several 
account^s — and     we     must    keep     them 


clearly  in  mind: 
It  was  justified. 
It  was  necessary. 
It  was  immediate 


.  A  flnally— and  very  importantly— 
^^  ^Ttremendous  restraint  on  the 

"  f  oTf  greaT^wer  in  responding  to 

P*^  iJ^XXon  of  a  small  power. 

*P^^TnUed  States  acted-and  acted 

■^^  .^f.sftation-but  also  in  a  manner 

^thout  S  to  the  provocation, 
proportionate  w  ^^^  ^^ 

Th!,;„\"°^ -th  our  obligations  to  our 
'^°'^H^  and  allies  in  southeast  Asia- 
^"^'^^L^le  51  of  the  United  Nations 
^irter-and  with  our  own  vital  interests 
?^^t  rt^on  of  the  world.  As  chau- 
""  n  of  tlie  subcommittee  which  has 
f tu  with  legislation  affecUng  this  area 
fnr  manv  vSrs,  I  have  no  hesitation- 
^    rf^ubtV^in  making  this  statement. 

Mr  Spl^aker,  the  resolution  before  the 
„,^Lla  resolution  which  wa^  approved 
S^  a  dissenting  vote  by  the  Com- 
^Ut^  on  Foreign  Affair^endorses  the 
Son  of  President  Johnson  in  respond- 
S^roromptly.  effectively  and  with  mod- 
S^atfon  to  th^  unprovoked  attack  by  the 
North  Vietnamese   torpedo  boats  upon 
our  naval  vessels.    The  resolution  further 
expresses  the  support  of  the  Congress  for 
S?  determination  of  the  President  to 
take  such  action  as  may  be  necessary. 
now  and  in  the  future,  to  restrain  or 
repel  Communist  aggression  m  south- 
east Asia. 

I  believe  that  prompt  and  unammous 
adoption  of  this  resolution  by  the  House 
of  Representatives  is  warranted  and  nec- 

For  the  past  10  years,  we  have  been  ac- 
tivelv  and  increasingly  engaged  m  the 
pursuit  of  peace  in  southeast  Asia,  as 
we  have  been  for  much  longer  m  other 
parus  of  the  world. 

We  have  attempted  through  moral  sua- 
sion through  economic  and  military  as- 
sistance and  now  through  the  direct  use 
of  power  in  the  defense  of  our  own  forces 
to  promote  the  establishment  and  inain- 
tenancc  of  viable  and  independent  states, 
free  to  pursue  their  own  national  desU- 
nies,  secure  from  interference  from  any 
quarter. 

We  have  endeavored  to  support  ana 
strengthen  the  Geneva  agreements  of 
1954  and  1962  which  have  these  very  ob- 
jectives. 

And  we  are  determined  to  continue  in 
the  pursuit  of  these  goals. 

Our  determination  In  this  respect  must 
be  made  clear  to  all. 

We  seek  no  territorial  gain— nor  any 
spheres  of  influence  in  southeast 
Asia— but  we  are  determined  to  resist 
with  power  appropriate  to  the  occasion, 
any  attempt  on  the  part  of  the  Commu- 
nist regimes  of  Asia  to  enslave  these  free 
countries. 

The  measure  before  the  House  ex- 
presses our  resolve.  Its  meaning  should 
be  clear  to  all.  Its  adoption  by  the 
House  should  put  to  rest  any  doubts 
about  our  national  will  and  determina- 
tion on  this  issue. 

It  is  for  this  reason.  Mr.  Speaker,  that 
I  again  urge  the  House  to  give  prompt 
and  unanimous  approval  to  the  resolution 
before  us. 

Mr.  Speaker,  our  domestic  press  as  weU 
as  much  of  the  responsible  press  of  the 
world  supports  President  Johnson's  de- 
cision. At  this  point  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  Include  several  edltoriate  com- 
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menting    on  the    President's    order    of 

retaliation.  ^     ...    ^. 

The    SPEAKER.    Without   objection, 

it  is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

The    editorials    referred    to    are    as 
follows: 

[From  the  Milwaukee  (Wis.)  Journal, 
Aug.  5.  1964] 
HouE  OF  Risk 
The  Nation  will  support  Its  President  In 
his  decision  to  make  a  "positive  reply"  to 
North  Vietnamese  naval  strikes  by  attacking 
Vietnamese  gunboats  and  supporting  shore 
facilities.      As    Commander    In    Chief,    the 
President    Is   responsible    for    the    national 
secvirlty,  and  his  must  be  the  decision  when 
that  security  is  at  stake. 

It  was  reassuring  to  have  President  John- 
son emphasize  In  his  broadcast  statement  to 
the  Nation  that  "we  seek  no  wider  war,"  that 
our  response  "will  be  limited  and  fitting." 

The  purpose  of  the  North  Vietnamese  at- 
tacks  on   our    destroyers    is    unclear.      Cer- 
tainly  no   navy   consisting   of    16   gunboats, 
even  speedy  gunboats  of  relatively  modern 
design,    could    hope    to    have    much    effect 
against  the  mighty  7th  Fleet.     It  could  do 
little  mo're  than  sting  a  few  vessels,  and  the 
Navy  says   that   It   failed   to  even   do   that. 
Why,  then,  stir  up  a  hornet's  nest?     Major 
North    Vietnamese    cities,    even    Hanoi,    the 
capital,  are  within  easy  striking  dlsUnce  of 
our  carriers  In  the  Gulf  of  Tonkin.    One  of 
the  handicaps  which  the  United  States  has 
voluntarUy  assumed  In  aiding  South  Vietnam 
to   resist  aggression  has  been   to  leash   Its 
naval  forces  In  the  area.    Yet  the  Navy  has 
played  an  Important  role  In  patrolling  the 
major  Chinese-North  Vietnam  supply  route 
in  the  Tonkin  Gulf. 

It  may  be  that  the  North  Vietnamese,  with 
the  backing  of  Communist  China,  were  test- 
ing the  American  will.    If  so,  they  have  their 

&!QBW6r. 

This  period  following  our  swift  reaction 
Is  one  of  risk  and  danger,  of  course.  Com- 
munist China  is  undoubtedly  In  a  state  of 
soul  searching.  Will  It  openly  Join  the  war 
m  Vietnam  now  that  attack  has  been  made 
on  North  Vietnam?  What  of  the  Soviet 
Union,  pledged  to  help  any  Communist  na- 
tion which  is  attacked— a  pledge  now  under 
a  shadow  because  of  the  Slno-Sovlet  Ideo- 
logical split  which  has  been  tearing  the 
Communist  world  apart. 

This  Is  no  Korea,  where  the  Chinese  could 
literally  choke  a  narrow  peninsula  with 
hordes  of  men.  This  Is  southeast  Asia,  a  wide 
and  difficult  terrain  not  suited  for  mass  ac- 
tion Chinese  military  equipment  Is  out- 
moded and  lacking  In  parts.  Chinese  people 
are  hungry.  They  lack  oil  and  other  mate- 
rial vital  to  modern  military  action.  Still. 
China  Is  a  proud  nation,  harassed  on  many 
sides.     It  could  choose  to  act.     The  risk  Is 

there.  . 

There  Is  some  danger  that  this  country 
may  tend  to  overreact  to  North  Vietnamese 
sUngs  because  of  our  political  situation. 
President  Johnson  has  been  under  attack 
for  what  opponents  call  a  no-win  policy 
m  southeast  Asia.  He  has  been  unwisely 
urged  to  escalate  the  war.  Under  such 
circumstances  a  President  can  be  handi- 
capped In  making  vital  decisions. 

President  Johnson  will  need  courage  and 
patience  and  restraint  to  keep  the  Nation 
from  the  wider  war  that  h&— and  all  men 
who  realize  what  modem  war  Is— wish  to 
avoid.  Firmness  In  the  right,  as  the  Presi- 
dent says,  "Is  indispensable  today  for  peace." 
Measured  flnnness — and  "its  mission  Is 
peace."  

[Prom  the  Baltimore    (Md.)    Sun.   Aug.  7, 

1964] 

RisoLunoN  IN  Crisis 

The  gathering   together   of  the  Nation's 

reeources  at  times  of  grave  crisis  is  admi- 


rably reflected  In  the  dispatch  with  which 
Congress  has  moved  to  associate  Itself  with 
President  Johnson's  dlrecUves  In  southeast 
Asia      The  joint  resolution  authorizing  the 
Chief  Executive  to  take  "all  necessary  meas- 
ures" to  repel  attack  and  to  extend  assistance 
In  the  defense  of  allies  throughout  southeast 
Asia  Is  a  broad  expression  of  confidence,  but 
Its   chief   usefulness   Is   not   as   a   grant   of 
power.     Its   primary  purpose  Is  to  demon- 
strate to  enemies  who  may  yet  be  consider- 
ing provocative  excursions  that  the  United 
States,  in  full  unity,  is  wholly  determined  to 
yield  neither  principle  nor  territory  to  ruth- 
less aggressors. 

The  resolution  Is  not  the  only  earnest  of 
American  Intent.    While  the  House  and  Sen- 
ate deliberated  yesterday,  reinforcing  ships 
and   planes    were   moving   into   position   to 
meet  new  thrusts— whether  they  come  again 
from   North   Vietnam   or   openly   from    Red 
China.    If  the  fighting  spreads  In  the  wake 
of  the  retaliatory  strike  against  Hanoi,  how- 
ever. It  will  not  be  by  American  choice.    That 
blow  was   a  one-time  operation,  not  to  be 
repeated  unless  there  are  new  forays  from 
the  other  side.    Subsequent  military  deploy- 
ment has  been  solely  a  defensive  precaution. 
While    opposing    forces   stand    tensely    \n 
border  zones,  watching  carefully  for  ominous 
motion,  the  United  Nations  Sec\irlty  Coun- 
cil is  going  ahead  with  plans  to  hear  from 
the  two  Vletnams.     If  open  conflict  can  be 
avoided  before  the   talking  starts,  some  of 
the  heat  may  be  taken  out  of  the  crisis.    If 
North  Vietnam  can  make  any  defense  of  the 
attacks  on  American  ships,  the  world  would 
like  to  hear  It.    The  United  States  will  not 
wait  Idly  for  an  explanation  which  may  never 
come.     Until  the  threat  of   aggression  has 
receded  the  ramparts  will  be  manned,  and 
the  soldier  or  airman  at  the  most  distant 
outpost  has  the  support  of  his  Government 
and  his  people.    That  Is  what  the  congres- 
sional resolution  tells  the  world. 


[From  the  Watertown   (N.Y.)    Dally  Times, 
Aug.  5,  1964] 
President  Ordees  Retaliation 
The  positive  and  direct  action  ordered  by 
President  Johnson  against  the  North  Viet- 
namese ports  sheltering  Communist  PT  boats 
was  the  only  honorable  course  open.    There 
was  no  other  way  If  the  Communist*  were 
to   know   for   a   certainty   that   this   Nation 
would    retaliate    forcibly    and    with   telling 
effect  any  unprovoked  hostile  action. 

President  Johnson  went  to  the  Nation  over 
the  television  and  radio  networks  shortly 
before  midnight  Tuesday  and  dramatically 
announced  that  air  action  was  being  exe- 
cuted against  the  gunboats  of  North  Viet- 
nam which  had  attacked  U.S.  destroyers  in 
the  Gvilf  of  Tonkin. 

The  President  warned  that  repeated  acts 
of  violence  against  the  Armed  Forces  of  the 
United  States  must  be  met  not  only  with 
alert  defense  but  with  positive  reply.  The 
Nation  takes  pride  in  the  strong  stand  taken 
by  the  President,  one  that  wUl  serve  as  a 
warning   to  the  Conununlst  nations. 

The  President,  and  hU  advisers,  fully  real- 
ize that  this  retaliatory  move  might  spark 
armed  reaction  from  China.  But  he  empha- 
sized that  the  air  strike,  undertaken  by 
U  S  Navy  planes  In  a  series  of  attacks  agatost 
the  Red  craft  and  their  shore  faculties.  wUl 
be.  for  the  present,  limited  and  fitting. 

Whether  the  action  taken  by  the  United 
States  will  resiilt  in  any  extended  armed  con- 
flict rests  entirely  on  Red  China  and  the 
North  Vietnamese.  They  hold  the  key  to 
the  situation,  a  situation  that  could  easUy 
have  far-reaching  effects  If  they  decide  to 
increase  their  hostilities. 

For  all  Intents  and  purposes  President 
Johnson  does  not  plan  to  order  any  addi- 
tional strikes  unless  there  is  provocation  by 
the  Communists.  And  then  such  retaliatory 
measures  will  come  effectively  and  m  force. 
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Tbe  neitt  few  days  win  be  of  critical  Im- 
portance aa  Red  China,  apparently  surprisf^l 
at  the  President's  sudden  retaliatory  de- 
clalon,  comee  to  a  decision  Pelplng  must 
know  that  the  United  States  means  busi- 
ness In  making  Its  pledge  to  defend  the  se- 
curity of  southeast  Asia  as  well  as  Amer- 
ican ships  In   international    waters 

China  la  not  In  a  poeltlon.  economical- 
ly or  militarily,  to  let  the  situation  i?et  out 
of  hand  and  become  involved  in  a  war  Pel- 
plng  has  a  huge  military  machine,  as  far  as 
manpower  la  concerned,  but  any  sustained 
campaign  la  out  of  the  question  It  must 
t)e  kept  in  mind  that  the  country  lAcks  fo<xi 
and  gasoline  supplies  and  cannot  rely  on  any 
assistance  from  Moscow  due  to  their  Ideologi- 
cal dispute  which  has  brought  atxiut  a  wid- 
ening breach  between  the  two  Communist 
countries. 

President  Johnson's  decision  drew  com- 
mendation throughout  the  Nation  and  has 
received  bipartisan  endorsement  in  high  po- 
litical circles.  Senator  Barry  Golowatek 
the  Republican  Presidential  nominee.  Is 
standing  solidly  behind  the  President's  ac- 
tion. The  Senator  has  long  advocated  a 
sterner  U.S.  policy  toward  Communist  forces 
in  North  Vietnam  and  throughout  the  world 
Before  making  hLs  statement  to  the  Na- 
tion the  President  took  the  Senator  Into  his 
confidence  and  immediately  received  whole- 
hearted approval.  Both  were  In  agreement 
that  this  Nation  cannot  allr)w  the  American 
flag  to  be  shot  at  anywhere  on  earth  If  we 
are  to  retain  our  respect  and  presrige  De- 
cisive action  could  not  be  delayed  regard- 
less of  whether  this  is  election  year 

The  United  States  Is  powerful  in  the  Far 
East  It  is  in  a  position  to  meet  aM  emer- 
gencies which  might  arlf.e  The  military 
strength  of  235.000  men,  thou.-^ands  of  planes 
and  125  ships  of  the  7th  Fleet,  with 
others  nearby,  should  prove  a  deterrent  to 
Red  China. 

President  Johnson,  In  meeting  the  chal- 
lenge posed  by  the  Reds,  acted  on  the  princi- 
ple that  strong  and  effective  action  would 
prevent  the  crisis  from  developing  Into  a 
full-scale  war. 

In  closing  bis  address  to  the  American  peo- 
ple he  remarked:  "Firmness  In  the  right 
Is  Indispensable  today  for  peace  That  firm- 
ness will  always  be  measured  Its  mission 
Is  peace."  It  was  only  through  such  firm- 
ness displayed  by  the  late  President  John 
P  Kennedy  that  a  nuclear  war  with  Rus- 
sia  over  Cuba  was  avoided   2   years  ago 

Mrs.  FRANCES  P  BOLTON.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  jrield  2  minutes  to  the  distin- 
gui-shed  gentleman  from  Iowa  !  Mr. 
Gross  1 . 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  resolu- 
tion neither  gives  nor  takes  from  the 
President  any  authority  already  dele- 
gated to  him  to  act  in  an  emergency  or 
crisis. 

Neither  is  it  a  declaration  of  war. 

It  is  in  the  nature  of  an  after-the-fact 
sense  resolution  endorsing  an  action  al- 
ready taken  by  the  President.  For  what- 
ever value  It  may  have  as  an  expression 
of  unity  In  this  emergency,  I  will  sup- 
port the  resolution. 

However,  I  am  sick  and  tired  of  ap- 
proving resolutions  which  try  to  imply 
that  the  United  Nations  has  provided 
more  than  token  opposition  to  the  halt- 
ing: of  the  Communist  world  conspiracy. 

It  is  Americans  and  Vietnamese  who 
are  fighting  and  dying  in  Vietnam.  Ap- 
parently that  polyglot  organization, 
known  as  the  United  Nations,  could  not 
care  less  about  what  happens  in  south- 
east Asia. 

Yesterday,  in  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Affairs,  I  urged  that  the  word  "Con- 


stitution." as  used  in  the  resolution,  be 
proptrly  identified  as  the  'Constitution 
of  the  United  States."  That  suggestion 
was  rejected 

I  am  plPiLsed  that  the  chairman  of  the 
committee  will  ofTer  an  amendment  to- 
day to  insert  the  necessarv  words. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK  Mr  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield' 

Mr  GROSS.  I  yield  tu  the  ijentleman 
from  Ohio 

Mr  ASHBROOK  Mr  Speaker,  I  a.sk 
unanimou.s  con.senl  to  extend  my  re- 
mark.s  at  thi.s  point  in  the  Recorh. 

The  SPEL^KER  Ls  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  aentleman  from  Ohiu? 
There  wa.s  no  objection 
Mr  ASHBROOK  Mr.  Speaker,  I  cer- 
tainly commend  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa  I  Mr  Gross  I  for  his  very  cogent 
analysis  of  the  situation  I  share  his 
concern.  Many  of  us  are  glad  to  see  the 
President  take  the  action  in  Vietnam 
which  he  did.  There  are  some  pertinent 
questions  to  ask.  however. 

Does  this  really  represent  a  policy 
switch  from  the  no-wln.  vacillating 
course  of  events  which  our  State  De- 
partment hai.  followed?  Wluk-  I  hope 
It  has.  I  miist  say  I  am  indeed  apprehen- 
sive. We  have  seen  boldness  and  resolve 
fritter  away  into  indecision  and  appease- 
ment in  Berlin,  Cuba,  and  in  Laos.  In 
each  ca.se,  a  strong  pronouncement  was 
made  by  the  Chief  Executive  and  in  each 
case,  the  performance  Uius  woefully  lack- 
ing in  resolve.  We  will  have  to  wait  and 
see.  I  certainly  hope  that  President 
Johnson  learn.s  from  the  failures  of  the 
past  3  years  that  we  cannot  appease  tlie 
Communists. 

Unfortunately,  there  are  many  cir- 
cumstances which  indicate  that  there 
were  political  implications  to  the  Viet- 
nam action.  Secretary  MacNamara  has 
admitted  that  the  President  went  on 
television  and  announced  the  attack  on 
the  North  Vietnamese  PT  boats  was  in 
progress  1  hour  and  40  minutes  before 
the  attack  actually  started.  American 
boys  should  not  be  sacrificed  thusly  and 
no  error  should  thus  jeopardize  them 
whether  prime  TV  time  is  at  stake  or 
not. 

Further.  I  feel  that  it  is  unfortunate 
that  any  reference  at  all  is  made  in  this 
resolution  to  the  United  Nations.  It 
has  domonstratt^d  that  it  is  ineffective 
in  any  positive  policy  which  challenges 
thf  Communists  at  any  place  in  the 
world.  It  has  proved  a  good  debating 
forum  but  cannot  be  counted  on  in  any 
crisis  or  confrontation  with  the  Moscow- 
oriented  bloc 

One  cannot  help  but  think  that  elec- 
tion year  politics  has  played  a  part  in 
this  decision  Castro  attacks  on  Amer- 
ican shipping  last  year  brought  no  such 
response.  American  boys  have  been 
killed  by  hit-and-run  guerrilla  action 
which  originated  in  North  Vietnam  with- 
out any  positive  respon.se.  It  certainly 
cannot  be  rationalized  that  an  attack  on 
a  destroyer  is  important  but  the  death 
of  .scores  of  our  boys  and  hundreds  of 
casualties  are  unimportant.  Unless  there 
has  been  a  total  change  of  policy  or  elec- 
tion year  politics  had  something  to  do 
with  the  decision,  the  President's  action 
makes  httle  .sense,  considering  the  lack  of 
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strong  response  by  our  miliUry  to  «in,< 
lar  land  attacks  made  in  the  past    rt 
State  Department  has  hamstrung  oul 
military  as  a  part  of  their  unannomicS 
disarmament  policy  just  as  they  acrS 
to  remove  missiles  from  Turkey  as  a  ro? 
cession  during  the  Cuban  confrontation 
of  October  1962.     Whatever  the  reS>° 
Americans  greet  this  strong  action  WS 
a  fervent  hope  that  the  State  Depart 
ment  appeasers  will  see  that  the  Ameri" 
can  people  support  firm  and  forthri/ht 
action.     The  backdown  of  the  Kennedv 
administration  following  a  similar  reso 
lution  on  the  Cuban  crisis  should  not  iJ 
repeated. 

Parenthetically,  one  cannot  help  but 
consider  some  of  the  charges  from  the 
left  to  date  and  the  accusations  hurled 
at  the  Republican  presidential  nominee 
Had  he  advocated  such  an  action  and 
had  the  President  not  in.stituted  his 
forthright  retaliatory-  attack,  can  you  not 
imagine  what  the  Lippmanns,  Drum- 
monds,  and  the  bleeding  hearts  of  the 
left  would  have  been  saying?  Warmon- 
ger, shoot  from  the  hip.  impulsive,  and 
so  forth.     I  can  hear  It  now. 

In  the  hopes,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  we  are 
witnessing  some  backbone  in  the  State 
Department,  I  apprehensively  support 
this  resolution  and  firmly  back  the 
President  in  this  crisis. 

Mr.  MORGAN.     Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
1  minute  to  the  gentleman  from  Alabama 
Mr  -Selden  ' 

Mr.  SELDEN.  Mr.  .Speaker,  the  pend- 
ing resolution  supporting  the  President's 
action  in  the  current  .southeast  Asian 
crisis  reflects  the  unity  of  the  American 
people  in  the  face  of  Communist  aggres- 
sion in  that  area  of  the  world. 

Just  as  President  Eisenhower  and 
President  Kennedy  received  bipartisan 
support  durmg  the  foreign  crises  which 
occurred  during  their  administrations, 
the  Congre.ss  must  now  stand  .solidly  be- 
hind President  Johnson's  decision  to 
meet  Communist  fire  with  a  firm  and  un- 
mistakable response.  There  must  be  no 
doubt,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  our  people  are 
determined  to  support  whatever  steps  are 
necessary  to  safeguard  our  interests  and 
thase  of  the  free  world  against  Commu- 
nist aggression. 

I  urge  the  immediate  adoption  of  the 
pending  resolution. 

Mrs.  FRANCES  P.  BOLTON.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  .vield  2  minutes  to  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  Illinois  (Mr. 
DervmnskiI. 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  in 
any  hour  of  international  crisis,  the  de- 
U'rmination  of  the  US.  Government  and 
its  people  to  maintain  the  freedom  of  our 
own  land  and  strive  for  the  freedom  of 
all  ixople  must  be  dramatically  re- 
affirmed, and.  therefore.  I  join  in  support 
of  this  resolution. 

However,  I  feel  it  practical  to  construct 
a  public  record  here  this  afternoon  re- 
emphasizing  two  important  points  often 
overlooked.  The  first  is  the  importance 
of  the  Congre.ss,  the  legislative  branch, 
in  the  proper  direction  and  implementa- 
tion of  foreign  affairs.  We  have  too  often 
been  told  that  foreign  affairs  is  the  ex- 
clusive realm  of  the  Executive,  and  in 
the  last  3 '2  years  we  have  been  expected 
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to  rubberstamp  many  dubious  foreign 

policy  decisions  of  the  administration. 

Nevertheless,  at  the  present  moment  of 
crisis  in  southeast  Asia,  where  our  naval 
veoels.  moving  in  international  waters, 
»ere  subjected  to  unprovoked  attack,  the 
importance  of  this  congressional  resolu- 
tion cannot  be  overestimated. 

Therefore.  I  think  it  would  be  consist- 
ent that  the  effectiveness  of  the  legisla- 
tive branch  be  utilized  in  the  continual 
conduct  of  foreign  affairs,  not  just  in 
resolution  form  in  periodic  crises. 

Second,  may  I  point  out  that  It  was 
the  sense  of  Congress  in  specifically  pro- 
viding increased  funds  for  Vietnam  that 
we  were  providing  for  a  "win"  policy 
rather  than  a  "no  win"  or  accommoda- 
tion policies,  which  are  clearly  this  ad- 
mimstrai  ion's  practices. 

The  determination  of  President  John- 
son to  demonstrate  our  strength  and  to 
effectively  retaliate  against  any  unpro- 
voked attack  such  as  occurred  earlier 
this  week  is  supported  by  the  public,  and 
the  Congress  in  adopting  this  resolution 
IS  truly  expressing  overwhelming  public 
opinion. 

May  I  also  point  out.  however,  that  the 
rapid  and  unopposed  approval  of  the  res- 
olution by  the  House  Foreign  Affairs 
Committee  was  based  substantially  on 
testimony  we  received  from  Secretaries 
Rusk  and  McNamara.  I  certainly  trust 
that  time  will  demonstrate  that  this  tes- 
umony  was  factual  and  thorough,  and 
further  trust  that  the  policies  of  the  ad- 
ministration will  be  readjusted  and  the 
Con.sress  continually  provided  with  up- 
to-date  accurate  reports  on  world 
events,  rather  than  kept  in  the  dark  by 
any  deliberate  or  well -intended  policies 
of  news  .supure.ssion. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Michigan  [Mr. 
ChamberlmnI. 

Mr.  CHAMBERLAIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
am  as  deeply  concerned  about  the  recent 
events  that  have  transpired  in  Vietnam — 
and  all  of  their  far-reaching  implica- 
tions—as any  Member  of  this  House. 
Today  we  are  called  upon  to  approve  a 
resolution  supporting  the  position  the 
President  has  taken.  I  have  no  quarrel 
with  what  the  President  has  done — really 
there  was  no  alternative  to  some  form 
of  quick,  decisive  action  such  as  was 
ordered,  and  I  intend  to  support  the  res- 
olution. 

But.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  very  disturbed 
that  as  a  member  of  the  House  Armed 
Services  Committee  I  must  run  to  the 
newsstand  to  find  out  what  is  going  on  in 
southeast  Asia. 

Yesterday  both  the  Foreign  Relations 
and  the  Armed  Sei-vices  Committees  of 
t^e  other  body  met  jointly  to  consider 
this  resolution.  The  House  Armed  Serv- 
ices Committee  has  had  no  briefings  that 
I  know  of  on  the  recent  aggression  in 
Vietnam  and  I  have  been  told  that  none 
are  planned  at  the  present  time. 

Just  last  week  I  wrote  to  my  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  House  Armed 
Services  Committee  urging  that  our  Viet- 
nam hearings  which  began  in  early  May, 
and  have  never  been  concluded,  be  re- 
sumed and  that  the  committee  be  pro- 
dded with  regular  briefings  thereafter 
wkeep  abreast  of  the  fast-moving  events 
« that  troubled  area  of  the  world.    Two 


days  ago  the  chairman  wrote  to  advise 
me  that  he  plans  no  briefings  for  mem- 
bers of  the  Armed  Services  Committee  in 
connection  with  the  current  crisis  in 
Vietnam.  This  is  beyond  my  comprehen- 
sion, for,  as  a  Member  of  this  House  of 
Representatives  and  its  Committee  on 
Armed  Services.  I  find  that  if  I  am  to  be 
informed  on  what  is  going  on  in  the 
world  today,  I  must  do  so  on  my  own  and 
am  not  even  accorded  the  briefings  that 
have  been  made  available  to  the  members 
of  the  press. 

While  I  join  in  supporting  the  Presi- 
dent's action,  I  wish  I  had  more  infor- 
mation about  what  is  happening  in  Viet- 
nam today  and  had  a  reliable  source  of 
intelligence  beyond  the  newsstand. 

Mrs.  FRANCES  P.  BOLTON.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  [Mr.  Foreman]. 

Mr.  FOREMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise 
in  support  of  this  resolution  expressing 
the  will  and  the  determination  of  this 
country  to  protect  freedom  against  Com- 
munist aggressors.  Certainly,  most 
Americans  everywhere  favored  the  Pres- 
ident's military  action  taken  in  retalia- 
tion to  the  provocative  action  by  the 
Communists  off  the  coast  of  Vietnam. 

However,  I  am  concerned,  and  I  do 
not  necessarily  endorse  the  action  that 
was  outlined  on  the  front  page  of  the 
Washington  Post  this  morning  surround- 
ing this  action  and  schedule  of  events  in 
this  grave  matter. 

The  news  article  this  morning  stated 
that  Secretary  of  Defense  McNamara  re- 
leased a  detailed  summary  yesterday  af- 
ternoon  of    the    U.S.    air    raids    which 
showed  that  the  initial  attack  on  the 
North  Vietnam  bases  did  not  take  place 
until   1:15  a.m..  eastern  daylight  time. 
Wednesday,  a  full  hour  and  a  half  later 
after  the  President  had  announced  that 
air  action  was  in  operation.    Less  than 
1    hour   ago,    I    confirmed    this    report 
through  Secretary  McNamara's  Penta- 
gon office.    We  have  heard  an  awful  lot 
in  these  past  few  weeks  about  trigger- 
happy    irresponsibility.      I    say    to    the 
House,  What  is  this?     What  is  this  when 
we  give  an  hour  and  a  half  notice  of  our 
attack   upon    the   Communists?    What 
kind  of  action  is  this?    "What  kind  of  re- 
sponsibility is  it  when  the  President  of 
the  United  States  appears  on  the  tele- 
vision networks  so  that  he  can  talk  na- 
tionwide to  the  people  to  tell  them  one 
hour  and  a  half  ahead  that  our  planes 
are  coming  in.    Why,  this  is  better  notice 
to  the  enemy  than  they  could  get  with  an 
alert  radfu-  defense  system. 

Can  this  kind  of  nationwide  television 
appearance  and  statement  during  prime 
viewing  time  be  termed  publicity-happy, 
political  irresponsibility?  Could  such 
action  as  that  be  called  "shooting  from 
the  Up"?  The  parents,  the  wives,  and 
the  families  of  the  American  boys  that 
were  killed  in  these  airstrikes  are  going 
to  be  asking  a  very  grave  and  penetrat- 
ing question,  "Would  we  have  our  son 
or  husband  or  daddy  If  the  Communists 
had  not  been  warned  an  hour  and  a  half 
ahead  of  time?"  Yes,  Mr.  Speaker, 
Americans  everywhere  will  ponder  this 
question,  and  others,  in  the  days  and 
weeks  ahead.  Certainly,  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  support  this  resolution  expressing  our 
willingness  and  determination  to  stand 


firm  and  strong  against  Communist  ag- 
gressors. I  have  been  calling  and  plead- 
ing and  working  for  such  an  expression 
and  policy  since  the  beginning  of  this 
administration.  I  am  thankful  that  the 
administration  has  finally  recognized 
that  extreme  measures  in  the  defense 
of  American  lives  and  naval  ships  is  no 
vice. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  require  to  the 
gentleman  from  North  Carolina  [Mr. 
Fountain]. 

Mr.  FOUNTAIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want 
to  associate  myself  with  the  views  which 
have  already  been  expressed  in  support 
of  the  very  fine  and  positive  action  which 
was  taken  by  the  President  in  response 
to  repeated  Communist  provocation  in 
the  Tonkin  Gulf,  and  in  support  of  the 
pending  Vietnam  resolution. 

Unquestionably,  the  President  acted 
wisely  in  the  interest  and  hope  of  pre- 
venting an  expansion  of  the  conflict.  It 
is  essential  that  we,  too,  act  wisely  today 
by  giving  this  resolution  overwhelming 
support.    I  hope  it  will  be  vmanimous. 

This  resolution  makes  it  unmistakably 
clear  to  all  the  world,  especially  to  both 
the  Hanoi  and  Peiping  regimes,  that  this 
coimtry  is  no  "paper  tiger"  and  that  our 
normal  tolerance  and  patience  should 
never  be  misunderstood. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  President  had  no 
honorable  alternative  for  our  country 
except  to  retaliate,  but  he  did  it  with 
restraint.  In  an  extremely  critical  and 
dangerous  situation,  he  acted  with  a  cool 
head  and  a  steady  hand. 

The  resolution  we  are  now  discussing 
says  in  no  uncertain  language  that  the 
American  people  are  solidly  behind  our 
President  in  his  determination  to  re- 
strain or  repel  Communist  aggression  In 
southeast  Asia. 

It  expresses  the  approval  and  support 
of  this  Congress  of  such  action  as  the 
President,  both  now,  and  hereafter,  may 
find  necessary  in  defense  of  peace  and 
freedom  in  southeast  Asia. 

The  facts  are  clear.  The  action  taken 
was  firm  and  positive  and  limited  and 
measured.  It  was  an  act  of  self-defense. 
Let  us  hope  that  our  own  restraint  will 
be  an  example  to  all  who  would  war 
against  us,  but  let  us  be  prepared  in  the 
event  our  example  is  not  followed. 

let  us  hope  the  attacks  have  ended, 
but  let  us  prepare  to  respond  with  even 
more  forceful  retaliation,  if  such  be- 
comes necessary.  In  fact,  let  us  leave 
no  stone  unturned  in  expediting  our  Im- 
mediate readiness  to  do  whatever  may 
become  necessary  to  restrain  or  repel 
the  dogs  of  war. 

Let  us  also  properly  evaluate  this 
crisis  in  Its  global  context  in  which 
seemingly  hopeful  tendencies  toward 
peace  will  not  lull  us  into  any  illusions 
about  the  aggressive  designs  of  North 
Vietnam  and  its  Chinese  Commimist 
sponsor. 

Above  everything,  let  us  make  as  clear 
as  humanly  possible  our  hopes  and 
aspirations  for  peace  and  also  our  de- 
termination to  fight,  if  need  be,  with 
whatever  force  may  prove  necessary,  to 
protect  and  defend  our  rights  and  our 
freedom  and  the  rights  and  freedom  of 
our  friends. 
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Mr  MORGAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
1^2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Con- 
necticut (Mr.  Monagan]. 

Mr    MONAGAN       Mr    Speaker,    this 
resolution  Is  an  appropriate  and  neces- 
sary one  even  though  from  a  legal  view- 
point it  may  not  add  too  greatly ,  if  at 
all  to  the  powers  that  the  President  has 
Nevertheless,   under   the   circumstances. 
where  this  attack  was  a  surprise  attack. 
and   opportunity   for   the    President   to 
gain  the  support   of   the  Congress   and 
of  the  country   was  not    possible,   this 
reference  to  the  Congress  is  a  desirable 
thing     It  gives  added  sanction  and  sup- 
port to  the  President  at  a  critical  time  in 
the  vital  decision  which  he  has  made  as 
well  as  the  choices  which  may  well  He 
ahead  for  him. 

Mr.   STRATTON      Mr    Speaker,    ^lU 
the  gentleman  yield'' 

Mr.  MONAGAN      I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York. 

Mr    STRATTON      Mr    Speaker,   the 
gentleman  mentioned   that   this  was   a 
surprise  attack      Is  not  the  record  also 
clear  that  our  aircraft  caught  the  North 
Vietnamese  completely  by  surprise;  and 
any  Indication  to  this  House  that  our  fly- 
ers went  in   there   against   forewarned 
opposition  Is  therefore  totally  and  com- 
pletely incorrect  and  a  grave  dLsserv^e 
to  the  country  and  to  our  great  Navy? 
Mr    MONAGAN      Of   course,   that   is 
true  '  It  Is  also  true  that  there  was  no 
opportunity,  as  has  been  suggested    for 
the  President  to  confer  with  the  Con- 
gress or  with  anybody  else  and  this  is 
the  first  chance  we  have  had  to  show 
that  we  support  his  action,  as  we  do^ 
I  am  sure  thLs  joint  resolution  wUl  be 
voted  unanimously.  ,  »<„„ 

Mr  Speaker.  I  support  this  resolution 
and  ask  that  the  House  also  support  It 

unanimously.  _,  r^^^r       ht^ 

Mrs.  PRANCES  P  BOLTON^  Mr. 
speaker.  I  yield  l  minute  to  ^he  dls- 
tinguished  gentleman  from  New  YorK 
I  Mr.  Barry  1. 

Mr  BARRY     Mr  Speaker,  in  support- 
ing the  resolution  I  think  we  must  first 
of  all  be  aware  of  the  consequences  of 
the  action  we  are  about  to  take  today 
We  must  be  constantly  aware  of  the  real- 
ization  that    the   Chine.-e   think   of    all 
nations  to  the  south  a.s  imperialistic  na- 
tions mainly  because  they  are  looking  for 
an  excuse  to  oppose  them— the  real  rea- 
son being  that   they  have  been  eyeing 
the  rich  rice  paddies  to  the  south  for 
years  and  their  constant  harassment  of 
their  southern  neighbors  is  an  ever-con- 
tinuing   policy    of    landgrabbmg.     The 
nations  to  the  south,  on  the  other  hand, 
fear  the  Chinese  in  the  north,  not  be- 
cause they  are  Communists,  but  because 
they  are  Chinese     This  has  gone  on  for 
hundreds  and  hundreds  of  years. 

The  consequences  of  US.  action  might 
be  entirely  different  from  something  that 
we  may  expect,  because  the  Chinese  may 
not  fully  understand  what  we  intend. 
Chinese  retaliation  depends  on  how  our 
thoughts  and  actions  are  adjudged  in 
Peiping.  This  could  very  well  develop 
into  a  mass  movement  of  troops  into 
Laos  a  move  into  Burma,  or  even  a  move 
into  India.  Anv  of  these  might  be  the 
response  of  the  action  taken  by  the  U.S. 
Government.    I  point  this  out  so  that  we 
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may  understand  the  consequence  of  the 
action  that  we  are  taking. 

Nevertheless  I  uphold  the  acUon  that 
we  are  taking  We  have  been  struck 
and  we  should  strikf  back 

It  is  obvious  that  the.s*-  attacks  by 
the  North  Vietnamese  on  the  US  naval 
vessels  are  related  directly  to  the  per- 
sistent milicv  of  aggre-ssion  of  the  North 
Vietnamese  Communist  r.-uime  They 
were  not  isolaUxi  events,  but  part  of  a 
continuing  drive  to  control  and  even- 
tuallv  dominate  southeast  Asia. 

I  am  satisfied,  by  the  .statements  pre- 
sented to  the  House  Committ«i>  on  For- 
eign Affairs  bv  Secretary  McNamara  and 
Secretary    Rusk,    that    the    attacks    oc- 
curred in  international  waters,  that  they 
were  unprovoked  by  the  United  States, 
and  that  thev  were  deliberate  attempts 
of  aggression  to  destroy  our  naval  ves- 
sels      These    facUs    compel    the    I'nlted 
States  to  respond  with  firm  militiiry  ac- 
tion     Not   to  contain  this  threat  is  to 
encourage  further  military  attacks  and 
continued    acts    of    subversion    and    en- 
croachment in  stiutheast  Asia 

The  purpose  of  this  resolution  is  to 
declare  US.  determination  to  assist  the 
free  nations  of  .southea.st  Asia  to  defend 
themselves  again.st  Communist  atrgres- 
sion  In  .so  doing,  this  statement  act.s 
as  a  deterrent  so  our  intentions  become 
fully  understood  by  all  concerned. 

The  Unlttxl  States  has  no  territorial 
amb!tion5^we  seek  only  peace  and  .se- 
curitv  for  the  pe<-)ples  of  Vietnam  Our 
immediate  intent  is  one  to  assist  In  de- 
fense of  their  freediim  and  indejx-ndence. 
We  ask  only  that  Peipinij  and  Hanoi 
honor  the  Geneva  accords  of  1954  and 
the  Geneva  agreements  of  1962  by  ceas- 
ing their  attacks  of  aggression  and  sub- 
version on  the  Asian  Continent. 

The  determination  of  the  United 
States  must  be  d.'clared  so  there  is  no 
doubt  about  our  response.  This  was  de- 
clared in  the  Formosa  resolution  of  1955 
authorizing,'  the  President  'to  employ  the 
\rmed  Forces  of  the  United  States,"  the 
Middle  East  resolution  of  1957  stating 
the  United  States  was  "prepared  to  use 
\rmed  Forces."  and  the  Cuban  resolu- 
tion of  1962  declaring  that  the  United 
States  Is  -determined  to  prevent  by 
whatever  means  may  be  nece.ssar>',  In- 
cludint,'  the  use  of  arms"  Ctiban  aggres- 
sion in  any  part  of  the  hemisphere. 

With  these  precedents  m  mind,  it  is 
vitallv  important  to  the  security  of  the 
entire  free  world,  as  well  as  southeast 
Asia,  that  the  US  intent  be  pronounced, 
unanimously,  onre  more 

Mrs  FRANCES  P.  BOLTON.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  yield  2  minutes  to  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  Wisconsin  I  Mr. 

Laird'.  ,     ^       .^ 

Mr  LAIRD  Mr  Speaker.  I  rise  In 
support  of  this  resolution.  I  am  con- 
fident It  will  be  pas.sed  with  overwhelm- 
ing if  not  unanimous,  support.  I  am 
confident,  too,  that  if  we  are  attacked 
again,  we  will  re.spond  with  similar  dis- 
patch and  effectiveness. 

Only  a  5)olicy  based  on  strength  and 
firmness  will  prevent  war  and  Insure 
ueace  We  in  America  want  peace  in 
our  time  and  for  all  time.  We  recogriize 
that  policies  of  weakness  and  indecision 
are  the  historical   catalysts  that  most 


surely  lead  to  major  all-out  war.  1 1^. 
cerely  hope  that  our  recent  action  aiul 
the  passage  of  this  resolution  promise  a 
new  ix)licy  and  a  new  direction  In  our 
dealings  with  the  Communists  In  south- 
east Asia. 

I  am  not  confident  that  it  does.  I  am 
fearful  that  it  does  not  signal  a  funda- 
mental change  in  American  policy  al- 
though I  wish  It  were  otherwise,  for  we 
.seek  peace  in  this  world. 

The  plain  fact  is  that  this  naval  ac- 
tion at  sea  and  our  response  to  It  has  not 
removed  or  lessened  or  really  changed 
the  critical  situation  we  continue  to  face 
on  land  in  South  Vietnam  and  other 
parts  of  southeast  Asia. 

The  war  in  Vietnam  goes  on.  We  still 
face  a  grim  choice  We  have  struck  at 
the  north  But  if  our  President  meant 
what  he  said  about  not  .seeking  to  widen 
the  war.  then  our  single  reaction  does  not 
represent  a  lasting  change  in  policy  but 
rather  a  "measured  response"  to  a  spe- 
cial circumstance. 

In  this  sea  action,  Mr.  Speaker,  we 
have  followed  the  Eisenhower-Dulles 
policy  of  .selective  retaliation  by  respond- 
ing on  a  level  greater  and  more  costly 
to  the  enemy  than  his  provocative  but 
unprovoked  action  was  to  us.  For  this,  I 
commend  the  President. 

But.  I  retx^at,  the  land  war  remains. 
And  we  still  have  a  policy  to  develop. 
We  still  must  decide  whether  to  follow 
the  GaulUst  proposal  of  withdrawal  by 
neutralization  or  whether  to  stiffen  our 
commitment  by  resolving  to  take  what- 
ever steps  are  necessary  to  win  the  war 
in  that  beleaguered  area  within  a  rea- 
.sonable  period  of  time. 

In  the  wake  of  this  firmness— which,  In 
the  interest  of  peace.  I  hope  will  not  be 
.short-lived — let  us  make  that  decision. 
We  must  develop  and  announce  to  our 
friends  as  well  as  to  the  Communists 
what  our  iwlicy  in  southeast  Asia  Is  as  we 
face  the  future 

Mr  Speaker.  I  urge  the  adoption  of 
this  resolution. 

Mr.  MORGAN  Mr.  Speaker,  I  \1eld 
1 '..  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Flor- 
ida   TMr.  Fascei-lI. 

Mr  FASCELL  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend my  remarks  and  include  certain 
editorials 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Florida? 

There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  FASCELL.    Mr.  Speaker,  although 
some  of  mv  distinguished  colleagues  who 
have  prec('ded  me  in  this  discussion  ha« 
expressed   doubts  and   fears  about  the 
strength  and  determination  of  thlscoun- 
trv   I  want  to  make  it  clear  that  I  have 
no  lack  of  confidence  in  President  John- 
son •  I  have  no  lack  of  confidence  In  our 
military  forces;  I  have  no  lack  of  conD- 
dence  in  our  policy:  and  I  have  no  iwi 
of  confidence  in  the  American  peope« 
determination  to  fight  for  the  protecUon 
of  freedom  wherever  and  whenever  ItB 
neces.sary  to  do  so.     T^^  resolution  ^ 
fore  us  expresses  that  determination  aaa 
our  confidence  in   President  Johnsoni 
leadership  in  time  of  grave  crisis 

Mr  Speaker,  this  prompt  and  Arm  ac- 
tion  by   the   President   of  the  United 
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states  supported  In  this  resolution,  dem- 
onstrates to  foe  and  friend  the  unity  of 
our  people  behind  President  Johnson's 
strong  and  measured  leadership  in  the 
protection  of  our  country  against  Com- 
munist aggression. 

President  Johnson's  prompt  military 
action  should  put  to  rest  any  erroneous 
ideas  that  the  Communists  or  others 
may  have  that  the  United  States  has  a 
•no  win  policy";  or  that  the  United 
States  is  a  "paper  tiger."  President 
Johnson's  action  also  corrects  any  Com- 
munist idea  that  this  administration  or 
this  country  is  "soft  on  communism." 

President  Johnson's  action  supported 
by  this  resolution  makes  it  crystal  clear 
that  In  today's  struggle  the  Communists 
will  not  find  a  haven  behind  some  arbi- 
trary geographic  line  where  they  can 
maintain  a  base  of  operation  for  their 
aggressive  acts.  This  warning  by  the 
United  States  should  not  go  lumoticed  or 
unheeded. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  like  to  briefly 
renew  what  this  resolution  does  not  do. 
This  resolution  does  not  set  a  prece- 
dent. This  House  and  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States  took  action  similar  to 
that  requested  today  in  the  Formosa  and 
Middle  East  crises  when  requested  by 
President  Eisenhower  and  also  took  simi- 
lar action  when  requested  by  President 
Kennedy  in  the  Cuba  crisis. 

This  resolution  Is  not  a  declaration  of 
war.    The  language   of   the   resolution 
makes  that  clear  as  does  the  legislative 
history.    Therefore  this  resolution  In  no 
way  impinges  on  the  prerogative  of  the 
Congress  to  declare  war.    Furthermore, 
no  one  here  today  has  advocated  a  dec- 
laration of  war.    Any  Member  who  feels 
that  the  action  supported  and  authorized 
in  this  resolution  is  not  strong  enough  or 
does  not  go  far  enough  can  at  any  time 
Introduce  under  his  own  name  a  resolu- 
tion declaring  war.    No  Member  on  either 
side  of  the  aisle  has  done  so  to  my  knowl- 
edge, and  I  respectfully  submit  that  in 
view  of  President  Johnson's  action  such 
a  resolution  of  war  is  not  necessary. 

Mr.  Speaker  the  pending  resolution 
does,  however,  ratify  and  support  the 
military  action  recently  ordered  and 
taken  by  President  Johnson  to  respond 
to  the  unprovoked  Corrununist  armed  at- 
Ucks  against  the  U.S.  Navy  while  In 
International  waters.  The  resolution 
also  authorizes  President  Johnson  to  take 
such  military  action  in  the  future  If 
necessarj'  to  protect  U.S.  military  forces 
against  further  Communist  attack. 

The  United  States  is  a  great  maritime 
and  naval  power.  Our  right,  recognized 
under  international  law.  to  be  on  the  high 
seas  and  International  waters  free  from 
m  kind  of  attack  Is  basic  to  the  main- 
tenance of  our  freedom.  We  will  make 
It  clear  in  passing  tliis  resolution  that 
Americans  are  united  behind  the  need 
for  the  use  of  our  military  force  to  pro- 
tect and  defend  this  basic  freedom. 

This  resolution  also  supports  the  pol- 
icy of  the  United  States  which  we  have 
taken  to  preserve  freedom  in  southeast 
A^  It  authorizes  President  Johnson 
to  take  any  future  action.  Including  the 
"K  of  our  military  force,  to  assist,  on  re- 
Quest,  any  country  in  southeast  Asia 
Jlch  is  within  the  purview  of  the 
«>atheast  Asia  Collective  Defense  Treaty. 


We  make  no  change  in  oiu-  policy  that 
the  United  States  can  best  obtain  and 
maintain  peace  and  expand  freedom  by 
providing  economic,  military,  and  politi- 
cal support  to  those  countries  and  people 
who  need  that  help  to  maintain  their 
Independence  and  expand  their  freedoms. 
This  resolution  gives  support  to  this  long- 
standing U.S.  commitment. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  resolution  expresses 
the  unity  and  desire  of  the  American 
people  to  support  President  Johnson  in 
his  actions  to  protect  the  United  States 
and  flght  for  freedom. 

Indicative  of  the  broad  public  sup- 
port which  President  Johnson  has  for 
his  policies,  I  call  attention  to  the  fol- 
lowing newspaper  editorials  which  are 
representative  of  the  thinking  of  Ameri- 
can citizens  on  this  matter: 

(Prom  the  Miami  Herald,  Aug.  6.  1964] 
In  Crisis,  a  Firm  Nation 


Ab  swift  as  a  sf>eeding  torpedo  from  a  PT 
boat,  the  situation  in  Vietnam  has  blossomed 
into  full-scale  crisis. 

American  blood  has  been  shed  in  the  first 
U.S.  military  action  since  the  Korean  war 
that  was  not  purely  defensive. 

There  can  be  no  partisanship  In  full  sup- 
port of  President  Johnson's  response  to  the 
repeated  provocation — a  response  that  he 
called  fitting  In  his  solemn  report  to  the 
Nation. 

Why  we  are  so  deeply  Involved  in  Vietnam 
may  have  been  a  political  Issue  before — and 
may  be  again — but  not  while  the  Nation's 
defenders  stand  alert  in  danger. 

Senator  Barrt  Goldwateh's  approval  of  the 
President's  course  and  the  rapid  move  by 
Ck>ngress  to  declare  the  national  purpose  are 
assurances  of  unity.  Our  quick  consultation 
with  the  United  Nations  and  our  allies  In 
wide-ranging  pacts  are  steps  to  Include  all 
peaceful  peoples. 

The  world  watched  this  showdown  ap- 
proach slowly,  inevitably,  since  the  United 
States  responded  to  South  Vietnam's  pleas 
for  help  In  1957.  Under  the  Geneva  Agree- 
ment which  guaranteed  the  security  of  par- 
titioned Vietnam,  we  drew  the  line  there 
against  the  Communist  takeover. 

Repeatedly  we  announced  our  resistance 
to  Communist  aggression  against  helpless 
peoples  and  hoped  that  these  expressions  of 
determination  would  be  deterrent  enough. 

Even  when  the  North  Vietnamese  attacked 
the  destroyer  Afaddox  in  International  waters 
Sunday  our  reaction  was  confined  to  repulse, 
not  pursuit.  This  was  coupled  with  a  clear 
warning  that  the  overt  act  must  not  be 
repeated. 

The  Vietnamese  took  up  the  challenge. 
Our  response  is  now  in  the  record.  It  In- 
cluded an  air  strike  on  supply  bases  In 
North  Vietnam,   with  heavy   damage. 

We  have  now  taken  the  step  that  has  been 
debated  for  months.  The  fighting  In  South 
Vietnam  has  been  extended. 

The  consequences  no  one  can  now  foresee 
but  we  cannot  back  away. 

The  North  Vietnamese  and  their  Red  Chi- 
nese mentors  still  have  the  choice.  They 
may  accept  the  President's  statement  that 
"there  can  be  no  peace  by  aggression  and 
no  Immunity  from  reply."  If  they  do  not, 
and  tf  the  Red  Chinese  practice  their  violent 
preachings,  the  danger  Is  acute. 

Our  rapid  buildup  of  naval  and  air  strength 
and  the  dispatch  of  reinforcements  to  the 
sizable  forces  already  in  southeast  Asia  are 
the  signs  of  determination  the  country  has 
long  awaited. 

We  stand  with  the  President  that  firm- 
ness In  the  right  Is  Indispensable  today  for 
peace.  Let  any  who  doubt  this  accept  the 
responatbllity  for  their  acts. 


[From  the  Baltimore  Sun,  Aug.  6,  1964) 
Thz  Peestoent  Responds 

The  President  speaks  for  the  cotmtry  and 
for  the  free  world  In  his  comment  on  and 
reaction  to  North  Vietnamese  aggression  In 
the  Bay  of  Tonkin.  Party  differences  at  home 
disappear  and  ranks  close.  The  procedure  to 
date  has  been  graduated  correctly  In  line 
with  challenge  and  provocation:  defensive 
reply  to  the  first  attack,  then,  under  ex- 
plicit Presidential  orders,  action  not  merely 
to  defend  but  to  destroy  In  the  second  at- 
tack, and  now  afllrmatlve,  tf  limited  thrusts 
at  the  facilities  from  which  the  attacks  were 
launched.  In  comparable  alignment  with 
the  constitutional  proprieties,  the  congres- 
sional leaders  are  In  consultation  and  the  Na- 
tional Legislature  takes  up  its  role  In  the  na- 
tional response. 

That  response  will  of  course  mount  or  vary 
as  the  situation  unfolds.  The  details  of  the 
adversary's  Intentions  are  not  yet  clear  but 
his  general  strategy  has  been  encountered 
before  and  so  Is  not  unfamiliar.  He  probes 
and  pushes,  but  he  recognizes  limits  when 
they  are  made  manifest.  This  was  demon- 
strated in  Korea  in  1950  and  In  Cuba  in  1962. 
Since  North  Vietnam  hardly  acts  alone,  much 
will  depend  on  the  Chinese  and  Russian  judg- 
ment of  American  Intentions.  Here  the  West 
may  learn  something  of  the  true  state  of  re- 
lations between  the  two  quarreling  Commu- 
nist giants.  But  the  lesson  of  Korea  and  of 
Cuba  was  that  rigorous  response  moderates 
provocation.  The  President  has  ordered 
rigorous  response  and  the  country  will  hope 
and  pray  that  further  rigor  is  not  needed. 

[Prom  the  New  York  Times,  Aug.  6.  1964] 
WroER  War 

On  July  24,  President  Johnson  said  that 
"the  United  States  seeks  no  wider  war"  In 
Vietnam,  but  he  warned  that  "provocation 
could  force  a  response."  That  provocation — 
twice  repeated — now  has  brought  a  response 
that  has  been,  In  the  President's  words,  "lim- 
ited and  fitting."  Whether  this  ends  the  In- 
cident now  Is  up  to  North  Vietnam  and  to 
Communist  China.  The  United  States  plans 
no  further  military  strikes  If  there  are  no 
further  Communist  attacks.  President  John- 
son has  made  it  clear  that  "we  still  want 
no  wider  war." 

Whether  or  not  the  confrontation  stops 
there,  the  crisis  In  southeast  Asia  has  been 
altered  in  fundamental  ways — all  Involving 
great  uncertainties  and  even  greater  dangers. 

The  United  States  has  become  a  direct  com- 
batant on  a  significant  scale,  even  If  only 
brlefiy.  The  sword,  once  drawn  In  anger,  will 
tend  to  be  unsheathed  more  easUy  In  the 
future. 

Congressional  authority  for  future  mili- 
tary action  will,  in  effect,  be  delegated  to  the 
President  by  the  Joint  resolution  scheduled  to 
be  voted  today.  The  President  has  rightly 
asked  that  the  resolution  express  a  deter- 
mination that  all  necessary  measures  be 
taken. 

The  concept  of  a  Communist  "privileged 
sanctuary,"  heeded  hitherto  both  In  Korea 
and  Indochina,  has  been  breached.  The  cir- 
cumstances under  which  North  Vietnam  may 
be  struck  again  remain  undefined.  But  the 
rules  of  the  war  have  undergone  a  basic 
change — a  change  that  applies  to  Commu- 
nist China  as  well  as  to  Hanoi.  President 
Johnson  was  clearly  addressing  Pelplng  when 
he  warned  "any  who  may  be  tempted  to  sup- 
port— or  to  widen — the  present  aggression" 
that  "there  can  be  no  peace  by  aggression  and 
no  Immunity  from  reply." 

Hanoi's  sea  patrol  fleet  largely  has  been 
wiped  out  and,  lacking  an  air  force,  North 
Vietnam  has  been  shown  to  be  virtually  open 
to  hostile  air  attack.  Hanoi's  willing  allies 
In  Pelplng  are  now  under  pressure  to  provide 
new  means  for  sea  and  air  protection — and 
even,  perhaps,  to  Intervene  directly.  Hanoi's 
reluctant  allies  In  Moscow  are  tinder  pres- 
sure, as  yesterday's  Soviet  statement  showed. 
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to  AmausoMinte  tto«lr  backing  for  North  Viet- 
nam before  WOTld  Communist  opinion 

Ranks  have  been  closed  In  the  United 
States  with  Senator  Ooldwater's  open  sup- 
port for  administration  action.  If  Hanoi's 
attacks  were  an  attempt  to  exploit  political 
and  racial  division  In  the  United  States,  the 
American  reaction  has  proved  this  futile. 
Vietnam.  In  fact,  has  been  uken  out  of  the 
presidential  campaign  for  the  moment  The 
attempt  to  keep  It  out.  by  retiilnlng  Repub- 
lican support,  means  that  President  Johnson 
henceforth  will  And  firmness  politically 
easier  to  eniphaslze  than  restrulnt. 

American  reluctance  to  go  to  an  Indo- 
china peace  conference,  as  urged  by  Presi- 
dent da  Gaulle,  is  strongly  reinforced.  If 
Hanoi's  pxupoee  was  to  force  such  a  con- 
ference, It  could  not  have  been  more  poorly 
advised. 

These  are  some  of  the  political  and  mili- 
tary realities  after  the  Tonkin  Gulf  exchange. 
The  lines  have  hardened  A  highly  danger- 
ous period  has  opened  It  is  a  time  that 
calls  for  coolness,  as  well  cVs  determination, 
for  restraint  as  well  as  firmness. 

We  stUl  have  no  real  idea  of  what 
prompted  the  North  Vietnamese  to  launch 
their  potentially  suicidal  adventure  The 
Nation's  united  confidence  In  Its  Chief  Ex- 
ecutive Is  vital.  No  one  else  can  play  the 
hand.  That  confidence  will  be  best  main- 
tained by  a  continued  adherence  to  the  prin- 
ciples the  President  himself  has  enunciated 
of  firmness  but  a  firmness  th.it  will  always 
be  measured—a  firmness  whose  mission  Is 
peace. 

(From  the  Washington  Post.  Aug.  7.  1964] 
DEMOCR.AtY  s  Response 
Congress  Is  responding  with  ci>mmendable 
promptness  and  with  an  almost  unanimous 
voice  to  President  Johnson  s  request  for  sup- 
port In  the  southe.ist  Asian  crisis.  The  Pres- 
ident consulted  the  leaders  of  both  Houses 
and  then  asked  for  a  supporting  resolution 
not  only  because  he  felt  the  necessity  for 
congressional  approval  of  what  Is  being  done 
but  also  because  he  wished  to  demonstrate 
before  the  world  the  unity  of  the  American 
people  In  reslstma:  Communist  aggressUm 
That  unity  has  been  demonstrated  despite 
the  reckless  and  querulous  dissent  of  Sen- 
ator  MOBSX. 

There  Is  no  substance  in  Senator  Morse's 
charge  that  the  resolution  lunounts  to  a  "pre- 
dated declaration  of  war  '  On  the  contrary. 
it  retifllrms  the  long-suindlng  policy  of  the 
United  States  of  aiding  the  states  covered 
by  the  Southeast  Asia  Collective  Defense 
Treaty  In  the  protection  of  their  freedom  as 
a  contribution  to  international  peace  It 
pledges  military  action  only  to  resist  aggres- 
sion against  American  forces  In  that  area. 
Of  course,  the  President  has  authority  to 
respond  to  attacks  upon  American  forces 
without  any  approval  In  advance  by  Congress 
So  the  resolution  means  only  .a  recommit- 
ment of  the  Nation  to  the  policy  It  has  been 
following — an  almost  unanimous  recommit- 
ment In  the  f.ice  of  the  inexplicable  North 
Vietnamese  challenge 

This  means  of  reiisserting  the  national  will. 
far  short  of  a  declaration  of  war.  follows 
sound  precedents  set  In  other  crises  Presi- 
dent Johnson  noted  In  his  message  to  Con- 
gress that  similar  resolutions  had  been  passcKl 
at  the  request  of  President  Eisenhower  In 
coruiectlon  with  the  threat  to  F(jrmosa  In 
1955  and  the  threat  to  the  Middle  East  In 
1957.  The  same  course  was  followed  In  1962 
at  the  request  of  President  Kennedy  Uj  meet 
the  missile  threat  in  Cuba  None  of  these 
emergencies  led  to  war  Rather,  the  firm 
action  that  this  country  tix>k  Interrupted 
Communist  maneuvers  that  might  otherwise 
have  led  to  war 

Congress  ought  to  be  very  pleased  with  the 
now  Arm  establishment  of  this  mechanism 
for  meeting  an  emergency  with  a  united 
front.     Reliance   solely    upon    the   power   of 


Congress  to  declare  war  as  a  last  resort  would 

not  be  appropriate  In  these  days  of  repeated 
crises  short  of  war  .K  resolution  of  support 
for  the  Executive  arm  In  meeting  an  emer- 
gency has  all  the  virtue  of  rallying  national 
strength  behind  a  firm  polu  v  without  tak- 
ing the  calamitous  step  of  war  in  this  nuclear 
age.  We  surmise  that  the  almost  unanimous 
sentiment  behind  this  resolution  on  Capitol 
Hill  reflects  appreciation  for  the  President's 
sharing  of  responsibility  .i*  well  as  support 
for  the  tough  punishment  for  aggression  that 
he  initiated  

I  Prom  the  Washington  Post.  Aug.  7,  1964] 

CoMM'Ni.sM  s  Choice 
Time  will  doubtless  Improve  on  specula- 
tions  answer  to  the  question  of  whv  Com- 
munist forces  fired  at  the  American  Navy  and 
how  thev  will  respond  to  the  .American  hits 
on  their'soll  In  the  Interim,  we  can  be  sure 
only  that  the  next  step  Is  up  to  Hanoi  and 
Peiplng.  that  the  decision  is  even  more  criti- 
cal for  them  than  for  us.  and  that  not  only 
the  conflict  m  Indochina  but  the  power  out- 
look in  the  F.ir  Eiisl  Is  at  staice 

The  sequence  since  Sunday  Is  of  a  kind 
which  forces  those  touched  by  It  to  define 
and  declare  themselves  by  their  reactions 
Hanoi  has  shown  outrage  but  It  Is  unable 
alone  to  match  Its  feeling  with  action 
Peiplng.  going  further,  has  added  an  am- 
biguous pledge  of  solidarity  which  d<->e3  not 
p.irtlcularlze  the  conditions  that  would  re- 
quire it  to  take  a  designated  act  Moscow, 
caught  off  guard,  has  huffed  disingenuously 
as  though  snorts  would  remove  lUs  embar- 
rassing pinch  between  comradeship  and 
self-interest  The  lack  of  similarity  be- 
tween these  Communist  reactions  Is  as  strik- 
ing as  the  lack  of  specificity 

The  operational  issue  lies  at  the  Intersec- 
tion of  three  streams  of  reality;  the  Slno- 
Sovlet  dispute.  East- West  relations,  and  war 
or  peace  The  Issue  Is  the  danger  of  con- 
frontation with  free-world  power  The 
.Soviets  feel  that  the  danger  Is  so  great  as  to 
require  avoidance;  the  Chinese,  not  so  great 
as  to  preclude  struggle  for  desired  goals. 
The  Soviets  fear  that  a  small  conflict  Involv- 
ing a  great  power  coxild  become  a  big  one 
with  universally  disastrous  results  The 
Chl:^e^e  scoff  at  the  dangers  of  such  escala- 
tion From  the  .\meriran  viewpoint,  the 
diffprt-ncf  is  that  between  manageable  trou- 
ble and  open-ended  war 

From  the  spectrum  of  choices  available  to 
them,  the  Communists  must  now  select  those 
that  Siitlsfy  the  conflicting  demands  of  pru- 
dence and  pride  They  have  not  been  mili- 
tarily rash  In  the  past,  with  the  crucial  and 
upsetting  exception  of  the  torpedo  forays  In 
the  Tonkin  Gulf  Having  an.swered  tho.se 
attacks  In  full  measure  the  United  States 
must  now  hope  to  draw  the  conflict  Into 
diplomatic  outlets,  even  while  It  prepares  to 
meet  further  military  challenges  in  Indo- 
china 

A  debate  In  the  United  Nations  would  be  a 
bruising  one  particularly  If  a  represenUitlve 
of  North  Vietniun  took  part  It  would  ex- 
pire the  United  SUites  to  a  propagandlstic 
onslauglit  on  all  Its  Indochina  policies  and 
would  produce  a  bewildering  array  of  Infor- 
mation, half-truths,  and  falsifications  about 
events  there  However  a  country  In  the  po- 
sition of  answering  aggression  need  have  no 
scruples  about  upholding  Its  case  In  an 
International  forum 

I  From    the   New   York   Times.    Aug    6.    1964] 

Moscow's    RSACTION 

The  Soviet  Union  employed  some  well- 
worn  Uinguage  yesterday  to  denounce  the 
United  States  for  Its  retaliatory  strike  at 
North  Vietnam  Bvit.  fortunately  for  the 
peace  of  the  world.  Russl.vn  actions  were  far 
les.s  militant   than   the  tired  Russian  words 

The  most  lmp<jrUint  point,  of  course.  Is 
that  Moscow  took  no  direct  military  step  to 
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the  Immediate  area  of  tto- 
le  United  Nations.  aft*»  .^ 


involve  Itself  In 

slon.  And  In  the  United  Nations,  afterlti 
Initial  efforts  to  get  the  Security  CcmacU 
meeting  postponed,  the  denunciation  of  »i. 
leged  American  aggression  was  followed  In 
nothing  stronger  than  a  Soviet  reaolutloDto 
have  the  Council  ask  North  Vietnam  to  nip. 
ply  information  and  to  send  a  representative 
to  participate  in  the  debate  Pelplng's  o^u 
attempt  to  explain  the  air  strike  as  an  Amn. 
lean  election  maneuver  suggests  the  Chlnete 
themselves  are  having  some  cautious  second 
thoughts. 

MoBcow  evidently  finds  Itself  between  con- 
trndlctory  pressures  In  this  new  crista.  Th« 
men  In  Moscow  are  keenly  aware  of  Pelplng'i 
charges  that  they  have  made  a  deal  with  tht 
United  States  to  betray  Marxism-Leninism 
Accordingly,  they  must  have  felt  they  hid 
to  charge  Wiishlngton  with  aggression  glnot 
any  other  course  would  give  the  Chinese  too 
miich  useful  ammunition 

But  the  Ru.sslans  know  well—and  have 
complained  many  times  about— Pelplng'i 
predilection  for  taking  risks  th.it  could  lewj 
to  war  Only  last  Monday  Pravda  printed  » 
{lenunclatlon  of  a  Chinese  spokesmao'i 
statemeut  to  a  Vienna  newspaper  that  "wa: 
In  southeast  A.sla  would  not  be  so  bad" 
Prr.vda.  the  <iflflclal  organ  of  the  Soviet  Ckm- 
mimlst  party,  contrsisted  the  Chinese  eager- 
ness for  war  with  what  It  called  the  Soviet 
Union's  "efforts  not  to  permit  the  worsening 
of  the  conflict  In  this  area  of  the  planet." 

On  the  basis  of  the  sutements  Moscow 
has  Issued  this  past  year,  the  Russians  muit 
fear  that  Peiplng  w:is  fully  capable  of  en- 
cour.iging  the  North  Vietnamese  attacki  on 
the  .American  destroyers  In  the  hope  of 
provoking  a  wider  conflict  B\it  that  wider 
conflict  could  hardly  serve  Soviet  Interertj, 
and  there  Is  no  reason  to  believe  Russlanj 
are  anxious  to  die  and  to  .see  their  historic 
capital  destroyed  for  the  sake  of  Hanoi,  or 
even  Peiplng 

It  Is  tragic  that  the  Russians,  who  have 
done  so  much  to  make  the  world  aware  of 
Communist  Chinas  aggres.slve  intentloni, 
lack  the  courage  to  draw  the  Inevitable  con- 
clusion and  to  say  so  publicly  when,  aa  In 
this  ca.se.  the  world  Is  faced  with  a  concrete 
example  of  aggrps.-^lon  performed  in  Peiplng'! 
zone  of  maximum  Influence 

The  SPEAKER.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  P'lorlda  has  expired. 

Mr  MURPHY  of  New  York.  Mr 
Speaker.  I  want  to  join  the  cli.<;tlngulshe(l 
chairman  of  the  Foreign  Affairs  Com- 
mittee, the  gentleman  from  Pennsyl- 
vania 'Mr.  MoRC.^Nl,  in  his  commenda- 
tion of  the  President's  action  in  the 
Vietname.se  crisis  and  to  wholeheartedly 
concur  in  Hou.se  Joint  Re.solution  1145 
to  promote  the  maintenance  of  Interna- 
tiona! peiice  and  security  in  southeast 
Asia. 

The  President's  actions  served  notice 
in  southeast  Asia  as  well  as  everywhere 
in  the  world  that  America  will  keep  and 
honor  her  commitments,  and  that  & 
threat  to  any  nation  In  that  region  is 
a  threat  to  the  United  States. 

Although  there  was  bloodshed  and 
mihtary  action,  our  basic  purpose  to 
maintain  peace  is  reaffirmed  as  well  »s 
the  fact  that  we  have  no  military,  politi- 
cal or  territorial  ambitions  in  this  area, 
and.  of  course,  the  fact  that  this  acUon 
was  another  phase  in  the  overall  power 
struggle  for  freedom  everywhere.  Once 
aKain  we  retaliated  in  the  only  languap 
understood  by  an  aggressor,  and  that  is 
power,  the  power  to  destroy  him  If  M 
persi-sts  in  Uireatenlng  our  security. 

I  want  to  take  this  opportunity  w 
salute  our  Navy,  Air  Force,  and  Artnj 
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^^^^  «        „h4.y,     wtions    The  Gulf  of  Tonkin  surrounded     casion.    And  we  reported  our  action  to 

SjEs^  IWIis^l  £lslsst= 

'^°^^o7It4h  Mr  speaker,  we  have  category  and  for  that  ^easo"; /^J^  lenethy  speech  before  the  6th  Com- 
^  ^Vheuast  few  days  an  attack  necessary  to  prevent  any  precedent  which  ^^^^^^^^^^^1^6  subject  of  pacific  settle- 
^tnessed  the  pa^iew  y  worldwide  might  lead  to  this  reasoning.  mittee  on  ^ne  »  J  Jigpute^and 
"^^  \  'between  ^efoVces  of  those  who  Our  resolve  on  this  point  was  evidenced  ment  ^  J^^^l'l^^^\^^  ^ni^  Nations 
struggle  *'^;;^/!^^;37of  the  Independence  in  our  prompt  and  vigorous  response  to  J^nat  impo  t  ^^^^^^^ 
champion  the  cause  ^^  unprovoked  North  Vietnamese  at-  ha^Pt^,^^^,;,^"^^^^  through  such  pro- 
of nations                     ^j        ordered    by  tacks  upon  our  naval  ships. 

'^'  ''n^nt^f  the  united  States  fol-        It  is  further  evidenced  in  the  reso lu- 
the  President  oi  tne  ^^^^^j^g   ^^^     Uon  before  the  House  today-a  resolution 

lowing   t^o  j;"P^°^"      coast  of  south-  which  both  endorses  the  action  already 

''t'^i^^^^^^e^  tX^e  over^helm^  taken   b/   P^^^^^^^J  ,f .^^^^'J^J^^^^^^  confl^te^h^^^^r^aciHc-'settle^^^^^^ 

^    vai  of  the  great  majority  of  the  presses  the  approval  of  the  Congress  for     ^^      Clonal   disputes.     We  must   en- 

f^'^rl  li^ple    Following  the  first  at-  the  President's   determination   to   take     ^J^^^^,^'^  strengthen  the  abUity  of  the 

^t  TfMoied   established   interna-  such  further  steps  as  may  be  necessan^     ^eavo  Organization  to  serve 

^^  1  nrocedure  in  directing  a  strong  to  restrain  and  repel  Commumst  aggres-      umiea ^^ 

tional  proceuu  ^  ^^^^  ^s  we  sion  in  that  part  of  the  world, 

protest  to  tne/8^^  ^^^^^  ^^^^^  ^^        ^^  ^^^  interest  of  the  cause  of  peace, 

we  should— we  must  approve  this  reso- 


nas  piayeu,  anu  \^a^i  i^^^j  ••»  »—- 

in  advancing  peace  through  such  pro- 
cedures. ,  ^  .  ,^ 
I  firmly  believe  in  the  statements 
which  I  made  at  that  time.  We  must 
endeavor  at  all  times  to  prevent  armed 


Tre  doing  this  the  second  attack  was 

T'thfn  became  our  duty  to  show  the 
Jrid  that  while  our  main  goal  J5  to  be 
!n  honorable  friend  we  can  also  become 
fbrave  enemy  if  provocation  demands. 
?n  the  second  incident  provocation  so 
^.manded  and  we  answered  in  kind. 
graphically  this  frontline  of  our 
defSe  of  freedom  is  a  vast  d^tance 
?rom  the  American  heartland.  Yet  in 
the  measurement  of  time  it  is  no  farther 
awav  than  our  defensive  frontiers  in 
those  long-ago  days  when  our  Nation 
was  bom  These  attacks  represent  as 
real  and  as  distinct  a  threat  to  our  free- 
dom as  attacks  made  on  our  frontier 
outposts  when  our  Nation  was  young. 

Our  ambitions  for  our  friends  on  the 
other  side  of  the  world  are  not  territorial, 
militar\',  or  political.  Our  ambitions  are 
to  adequately  answer  their  call  for  as- 
sistance in  maintaining  the  enemy  of 
those  ambitions  we  cannot  yield  with- 
out Yielding  our  honor  and  the  respwst 
in  which  we  are  held  by  our  fnends 
This  we  have  never  done.     This  we  will 

never  do. 

The  resolution  now  pending  is  an  ex- 
pression of  American  unity  in  this  time 
of  crisis.  As  Representatives  of  every 
American,  this  Congress  is  saying  to  the 
world  that  we  are  determined  to  defend 
liberty  and  to  hold  the  torch  of  freedom 
high  that  every  dark  comer  of  this  world 
might  share  in  its  light.  ,     .  v.  4.^ 

Mrs.  KELLY.     Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to 


lution  promptly  and  overwhelmingly. 

Anything  less  than  that  on  our  part 
can  leave  the  Communist  aggressors 
with  the  mistaken  notion  that  our  Na- 
tion is  divided,  and  that  our  commitment 
to  the  cause  of  peace  and  freedom  in 
southeast  Asia  is  too  fragile  to  withstand 
the  test  of  repeatedly  applied  pressure. 

Such  a  mistaken  notion  can  lead  to 
further  miscalculations  on  their  part — 
miscalculations  which  could  engulf  that 
region  of  the  world  in  a  conflict  of  esca- 
lating proportions. 

A  development  of  this  kind  would  be 
completely  contrary  to  our  desires.  It 
would  be  a  tragedy  for  the  people  of 
southeast  Asia,  for  us.  and  for  the  cause 
of  peace.  We  must,  therefore,  do  all  we 
can  to  prevent  it  by  making  our  inten- 
tions crystal  clear.  The  Congress  has 
made  its  feelings  known  by  adopting 
resolutions  similar  to  the  one  before  us 
today  when  the  Communist  Chinese 
threatened  Formosa— when  aggression 
appeared  imminent  in  the  Middle  Eastr— 
when  the  freedom  of  Berlin  was  threat- 
ened—and when  the  Soviets  attempted 
to  install  offensive  missiles  in  Cuba 


that  purpose. 

At  the  same  time,  I  fully  realize  that 
occasions  may  arise  when  instant  action 
will  be  required,  when  the  U.N.  will  be 
unable  to  intervene  effectively,  or  when 
military  power  will  have  to  be  employed 
immediately  to  prevent  aggression.  The 
resolution  before  the  House  addresses 
itself  to  such  occasions.  I  believe,  there- 
fore, that  it  is  consistent  with  our  sup- 
port of  the  United  Nations  and  should 

be  adopted.  .,  *  *     ^  t« 

Mr  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  intend  to 
support  this  resolution.  However,  I  feel 
that  some  additional  comments  are  need- 
ed at  this  time. 

By  voting  for  the  resolution.  I  do  not 
mean  to  indicate  my  unqualified  ap- 
proval of  the  administration's  Vietnam 
policies  during  the  past  2V2  years.  In 
the  past  I  have  been  critical  of  certain 
administration  southeast  Asian  poUcies 
and  if  the  new  policies  do  not  measure 
up  to  the  serious  problems  that  wiU  con- 
front us  I  resolve  the  right  to  point  such 
deficiencies.  ^    .  ,  *  „ 

The  action  taken  by  the  administra- 
tion in  the  last  4  days  has  been  forth- 
right and  apparently  effective.     I  ap- 


prove. .      .,      ,     ... 

leu- iiiiu  wxxci.  ."^ ^ The  miUtary  results  raise  the  legiti- 

install  offensive  missiles  in  Cuba.  ^^^^  question— similar  U.S.  military  ac- 

In  each  of   those  instances,  prompt     ^^^  affecting  our  own  ground  forces  on 

"- ^  "*  *>-°        .^^  occasions  in  Vietnam  might  have 

turned  the  tide  our  way  much  sooner. 
The  United  States  in  Vietnam  is  not  win- 
ning now  and  has  not  been  for  the  past 
months.    I  hope  and  trust  what  appears 


and  positive  action  on  the  part  of  the 
Congress  in  support  of  our  Chief  Execu- 
tive served  to  promote  and  strengthen 
world  peace. 
Our  action  today  in  adopting  the  res 


might  share  in  its  ugnt.  Qur  action  today  in  adopting  uie  ie»-     months.    I  nope  ana  Lrust  wii»v,  »H*'-"- 

Mr.s.  KELLY.    Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to      ^^^    will    hav^I   am    certain— the    to  be  a  new  administration  policy  wm 
associate  myself  with  my  distinguished  ^^      ^^^tory  for  the  people  of  Vietnam 


colleagues  in  urging  the  adoption  or  tne 
resolution   (H.J.  Res.   1145)    before  the 

House. 

The  reasons  which  argue  this  course 
are  clear  and  persuasive. 

We  have  tried  with  the  resources  at  our 
command,  with  patience  and  persever- 
ance, to  advance  the  cause  of  peace  and 
freedom  in  southeast  Asia. 

We  have  tried  to  discourage  Commu- 
nist aggression  in  that  area  at  the  con- 
ference table,  and  by  assisting  those 
free  nations  which  have  sought  our  help 
in  resisting  Communist  designs  on  their 
territory. 

We  arc  determined  to  continue  in  these 

efforts 


same  effect. 

Mr  Speaker.  I  would  like  to  add  a 
word  about  the  relation  of  our  military 
retaUation  against  North  Vietnam  to  our 
commitments  under  the  Charter  of  the 
United  Nations. 

I  believe  it  is  abundantly  clear  that 
the  mUitary  actions  ordered  by  President 
Johnson  were  fully  consistent  with  the 
charter  Of  that  Organization. 

Article  51  of  the  U.N.  Charter  reaffirms 
the  right  of  every  member  nation,  act- 
ing alone  or  in  concert  with  its  allies,  to 
defend  itself  against  an  armed  attack. 

Article  51  further  provides  that  meas- 
ures taken  in  the  exercise  of  this  right 
of  self-defense  shall  be  immediately  re- 


rthe  same  time,  however.  It  should  P°I$^  ^ J„^^«;,Te  uSttates  dur- 

be  Cear  to  a"-e^f,rS,^t  Ze°S^^  uj^e  pS  w°eL^  were  luUy  consistent 

nist  powers  of   Asia— that  the  Unirea  "^^^.C  _*  these  requirements. 

States  will  not  hesitate  to  take  such  ad.  ^^^^^^^^^^^^^^              armed   attack. 

ditional  measures  as  may  be  necessarj  to  ^e  responoe^  appropriate  to  the  oc- 

frustrate  Communist  expansionist  am-  Our  response  wai.  bpp 

ex 1167 


bring  victory  for  the  people  of  Vietnam 

and  the  United  States.  .,.11  „«*« 

Mr  REUSS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  shall  vote 
for  the  resolution  supporting  the  Presi- 
dent's authority  "to  take  all  necessary 
measures  to  repel  any  armed  attacK 
against  the  forces  of  the  Umted  States 
and  to  end  further  aggression." 

In  fact,  U.S.  destroyers  have  been  at- 
tacked by  enemy  gunfire  in  the  Gulf  01 
Tonkin,  and  have  fired  back. 

So  in  supporting  the  resolution,  I  am 
somewhat  in  the  position  of  the  pro- 
prietor of  the  saloon  whose  bartender 
calls  him  on  the  intercom  to  a^: 
"Is  Casey  good  for  a  drink?" 
"Has  he  had  it?" 
"He  has." 

"He  is."  ^^  ._, 

The  alternatives  open  to  this  country 

in  southeast  Asia  are  all  painful  ones. 

The  war  against  the  Vietcong  was  not 

going  weU  under  the  late  Premier  Diem, 
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and  It  h«  not  been  Rolng  weU  under  the        Yesterday  Mr.  Thant  is  quoted  as  say-         Yesterday's  news  was  most  en«nn^ 

g.  for  our  President  h^  demo^£ 

^nds  to  uttj: 
_  ^  «^ve  off  , 

A«ia.    •  •  •  on«  of  th«  n«rtt«=  nr.r.^^'^^     ""  c»i^i.cM  wjiuuct.    rtis  talks  with  See. 


Mlnh  Junta,  or  at  present  under  General     Ini?-  • #  ^^    .^    -»- cuooor*. 

Khanh.    To  enlarge  the  war  runTrreT^     ^    »v.  ing.tor  our  President  has  demo^SL* 

~8e  wie  war  runs  great        J^J  Vbe  moment,  iui  I  see  It.  the  Security     to  the  world  that  he  intends  to^ 


risk*  of  hHnDin<T  in  o^  r-iTt^l.    Z.    ^  ^^  '""  moment.  a«  I  see  It.  the  Security  to  tile  world  that  he  Intpnri.  I  ~~"«0 

nsM  OT  DrtnfiTlng  In  Red  China,  bogging  Council  cannot  be  usefully  Involved  In  any  every    available   rJhRnnlVfTL '^  «*fl^ 

do;«m  American  ground  forces  on  the  In-  settlement     of    the    criaL     in    Touthe^t  SSten^c^nflw^t  .*^,u'^^«  «?! 

dochineae    peninsula,    and    starting    a    Asia.     •   •   •  one  or  th«  n«rt.-=  .. *  "^r«^atened  conflict.    His  talks  with  o..* 

major  war  which  could  end  up  as  a  nu- 
clear one.   At  the  opposite  pole,  to  wlth- 


•    •    •    One  of  the  parties  concerned  rpV;;rnrn^oTTT  t^      .  ^*^ 

(North   Vietnam)    U   not   a   member  of    the  ^ffP  O^rieral  U  Thant.  of  the  UlSS 

_               United  Nations.  Nations  Organization,  give  rise  to  tS 

draw  from  South  Vietnam',  erther  op^^'y        with  aU  due  resoect  to  Mr  Th^nf  th^  ^hf^TT^Ii*'  ^^^  Peacekeeping  potenti.]  ^ 

^^Izf      .r*^"'                                          against  a  member  or  nonmembcr.  action  in  thLs  rHsi^   Wnc  „,      ^^^^'^ 

So  apparently  we  are  destined  to  con-        t  Bh«ii  v.^f^  tr,  fo,.^,  .,  »k ,...,._  „._  .  i"  ^^^  '^^^-  '^'  ^  also  reafflr* 


So  apparently  we  are  destined  to  con- 
tinue oiir  present  middle-ground  ap- 
proach aa  the  least  of  three  evils. 

This  middle- ground  approach,  Mr. 
Speaker,  gives  us  an  opportunity  which 
we  have  not  so  far  taken  to  attempt  the 
one  constnx;tive  solution  to  our  woes  In 
southeast  Asia  that  I  can  see :  Invoke  the 
presence  of  the  United  Nations.  The 
United  Nations  Charter  trives  It  respon- 
sibility for  maintaining  peace  and  secu- 
rity In  the  world.  Drawing  on  peace  force 
patterns  established  In  the  Middle  East, 
the  Congo.  Cyprus,  and  elsewhere,  we 
should  go  before  the  U.N,  and  request 
the  establishment  of  such  a  force  for 
South  Vietnam,  to  patrol  Its  borders,  to 
restore  tranquility,  and  to  depart  when 
peace  comes  and  free  elections  can  be 
held. 

I  would  Uke  to  see  the  United  States 
bring  such  a  proposal  before  the  U.N. 
The  United  States  could  indicate  its  will- 
ingness to  put  its  present  forces  in  Viet- 
nam under  a  UN.  command,  hopefully 
supplemented  by  forces  from  other  U.N. 
members,  to  stay  as  lone  as  needed.    Un- 
der chapter  7.  article  42  of  the  United 
Nations  Charter.  If  measures  for  peaceful 
settlement  of  a  dispute  prove  inadequate, 
the  Security  Council  may  take  whatever 
action  is  necessary  to  restore  Interna- 
tional peace  and  security.    If  the  Secu- 
rity Council  failed  to  act  on  the  US 
suggestion,  the  "uniting  for  peace"  pro- 
cedure worked  out  in  1950  at  the  time  of 
the  Korean  crisis  could  be  Invoked,  pass- 
ing the  matter  to  the  General  Assembly. 
We  cannot  tell  until  we  tr\'  whether 
we  would  have  the  necessary  votes  in  the 
General  Assembly  to  set  up  a  U.N.  pre- 
sence in  South  Vietnam.       But  in  any 
case,  our  moral  position  In  South  Viet- 
nam would  be  vastly  aided  if  we  show  a 
continuing  disposition  to  internationalize 
the  position  In  South  Vietnam  through 
the  United  Nations. 

I  am  aware  that  U.N.  Secretary  Gen- 
eral U  Thant  has  blown  more  cold  than 
hot  on  the  Idea  of  invoking  the  UN.  in 
the  South  Vietnam  situation.  Last 
March,  Mr.  Thant  said  that  he  saw  no 
useful  U.N.  role  for  Vietnam.  Last  July 
8  he  called  for  a  reconvening  of  the  14- 
nation  Geneva  Conference  of  1954.  with 
a  UN.  peacekeeping  mission  to  supervise 
any  plan  worked  out  by  such  a  con- 
ference. Our  Department  of  State  did 
not  respond  to  Mr.  Thanfs  July  8  pro- 
posal. The  Department  tells  me  that 
since  Mr.  Thant's  proposal  was  made  at 
a  press  conference,  and  not  formally  the 
United  States  has  not  felt  it  necessary 
to  reply  to  It. 


I  shall  vote  in  favor  of  the  resolution     our  dedication  to  m'aintena^  n?^ 
support  the  Pr»'.sident  in  rp.si.st.inc  a^.     fho   nrrwrM    ^,.»^      t -*    ...  ^    *^  °^  Pe*ce 


to  support  the  Pr»'.sident  in  resisting  ag- 
gression. But  I  urge  once  again  that  we 
delay  no  longer  In  invoking  the  moral 
authority  of  the  United  Nations  for  the 
protection  of  the  independence  of  south- 
east Asia. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
support  wholeheartedly  both  the  lan- 
guage and  the  spirit  of  House  Joint  Reso- 
lution 1145.  asserting  firmly  the  approval 
of  the  Congress  of  all  necessary  mea.sures 
by  the  President  to  prevent  further  ag- 
gression in  southia^st  A.sia. 

The  maintenance  of  peace  and  security 
in  that  remot*'  area  of  the  world  has 
bt,>en  threatened  by  armed  attack  up«)n 
unit.s  of  our  fle>et,  operating  lawfully  in 
international  waters 

President  Johnson  has  moved  with  de- 
tei-mination  to  make  effective  us<«  of  our 
mighty  Armed  Forces  iu  answer  that 
thrt-at.  and  he  has  used  the  only  language 
which  aggress<;)rs  understand. 

This  resolution  is  not  only  an  expres- 
sion of  congressional  support  for  our 
President  in  this  moment  of  crisis;  it  is 
also  an  affirmation  to  the  world  that  our 
partisan  political  differences  stop  at  tiie 
water's  edge,  and  we  stand  as  a  united 
people  whenever  our  flag  and  iUs  defend- 
ers are  attacked  by  an  aggressor. 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT.     Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise 
to  add  my  vigorous  and  most  earnest 
support  for  the  res<:)lution  before  us.  and 
to  join   in   the   remarks   of   my   distin- 
guished  colleagues.     President  Johnson 
has  again  dt-monstrated  that  the  United 
States  can  use  its  enormous  power  with 
both  prudence  and  restraint.     There  is 
no  question  that  the  unprovoked  North 
Vietnamese  attacks  u(x)n  our  naval  units 
were  blatant  acus  of  aggression.     There 
Ls  no  question  that  only  a  firm  and  quick 
response  could  have  made  clear  our  de- 
termination to  defend  our  own  and  our 
allies'  honor.     But  there  is  also  no  ques- 
tion that  a  rash  and  unreasoned  reaction 
might,  In  dragging  us  into  a  catacylsm. 
have  destroyed  all  we  are  struggling  to 
defend. 

I  am  somewhat  disheartened.  Indeed, 
dismayed,  by  the  failure  of  my  colleagues 
to  emphasize  that  the  first  principle  of 
our  foreign  policy  is  still  the  preservation 
of  peace,  and  our  President  has  reiter- 
ated hLs  and  our  commitment  to  this 
principle.  Let  us  never  accept  that  dark 
creed  which  finds  in  the  certitude  of  war 
the  only  answer  to  our  international 
problems.  The  people  of  the  United 
States  have  more  faith  In  the  strength  of 
our  great  ideals  ever  to  adopt  such  a  pol- 
icy of  desperation. 


the  world  over.  Let  us  never  shrbi 
from  the  defense  of  freedom,  but  \etZ 
never  trade  lightly  on  that  peace  whlrjl 
is  its  surest  guarantee.  ' 

Mr.   HOSMER.     Mr.   Speaker    it  an. 
pears  to  me  that  even  amongst  the  Mem 
bers  of  this  body  there  is  some  misan" 
prehension  regarding  the  President's  re 
spon.se  to  the  recent  attacks  by  North 
Vietnamese  PT  boats  on  our  naval  forcM 
in  the  Far  East.     The  action  taken  wu 
a    point    response    and    its    exceedingly 
limited  nature  has  been  emphasized  bv 
the     President     himself.     The     attack 
against  us  was  by  PT  boats  and  the  re 
sponse  was  strictly  limited  to  PT  boats 
at  their  docks,  the  docks  and  support 
ing  installations  for  the  PT  boats  and 
the  fuel  supply  for  the  PT  boats     By 
thus  strictly  limiting  our  response  to  the 
exact  weapons  by  which  the  hostile  at- 
tack was  made  and  bv  pointedlv  describ- 
ing it  strictly  In  terms  of  a  reprisal  the 
entire  question  of  privUeged  sanctuaries 
has    been    avoided.     Privileged   sanctu- 
aries are  areas  from  which  Conimunlsta 
have  assembled  attacking  forces  with- 
out   Interference,    which    forces   subse- 
quently    are    dispatched    agai^jst    non- 
Communist  areas.     This  concept  devel- 
oped  during  the  Korean  war  when  the 
participants  found  it  desirable  to  limit 
the  area  of  the  war.  as  well  as  some  of 
its  other  aspects,  by  tacit  agreement. 

The  correct  interpretation  of  the 
President's  action  is  thus  that  the  tacit 
agreement  has  in  no  way  been  altered 
or  abrogated  by  the  U.S.  reprisal.  Those 
who  quarrel  with  this  interpretation  can 
at  best,  claim  a  slight  unilateral  revi- 
sion in  the  agreement.  The  revision, 
under  their  view,  would  make  point  re- 
prisal against  the  weapons  used  in  a  hos- 
tile raid  permissible  if  the  reprisal  can 
be  accomplished  by  approach  from  the 
sea 

As  the  able  gentleman  from  Wiscon- 
sin  [Mr.  L.MRDl  has  indicated,  neither 
interpretation  of  these  recent  events,  nor 
the  resolution  before  us,  represent  any 
change  in  US.  policy  with  respect  to 
the  steady  deterioration  of  affairs  in 
southeast  Asia.  Still  before  us  are  dif- 
ficult decisions  which  have  too  long  been 
delayed.  It  is  incumbent  upon  the 
President  to  make  less  clear  to  the  Com- 
munists of  Peiping  just  what  our  inten- 
tions are  unless  these  decisions  are  to 
be  made  much  more  difficult.  As  things 
now  stand  Peiping  has  every  basis  to 
assume  that  the  concept  of  privileged 
sanctuary  is  in  full  force  and  effect  even 
If  slightly  modified.  They  are  Invited 
to  use  it  to  the  fullest  for  their  own  ends. 


196  J^ 

^r.HQh  what  Is  needed  it  la 
TO  »<^^^p^?sr  for  President  John- 
^'^o' natfylSJ^u^^e  abrogaUon  of  the 
"°"  ^  Ji  Actuary  doctrine  or  to  con- 
P^^ScoSuaS-  on  the  contrary 
^^  *^  npissary  is  for  him  to  restore 
^hat  is  "f^^i^peiping  a  real  doubt 
\ZrTL  or  Ino^in  force.  It  is 
*^..?eL  er  for  an  aggressor  to  make  his 
Tns  Stiing  to  that  which  is  certain 
plans  acco^Y"^  ^  that  which  Is  uncer- 
^"  l^eti  thS^should  be  apparent  to 
^^  who  are  advising  the  President,  in- 
S.g  his  secretary  of  State  and  his 
*^  .orv  of  Defense.  Of  course,  at 
^''^Snt  there  arises  a  desirability 
f  f  certSy  But  obviously  that  point 
Som  S  from  a  crisis  triggered  by 
Se  enemy.  It  arrives  when  our  own 
SlciSatlons  indicate  that  clarity  rather 
San  ambiguity  best  serves  our  own  pur- 

^^belicve  it  unfortunate  that  the  lim- 
itaUon  on  debate  over  the  resolution  be- 
ore  us  does  not  permit  a  more  elucldat- 
S  discussion  of  the  resolution  s  mean- 
ing    Such  a  debate  also  might  lay  to 
^t  the  prevailing  accusations  that  Sen- 
ator GOLDWATER  shoots  from  the  hip. 
while  President  Johnson  shoots  from  the 
^n  while  Congress  shoots  from  the  lip. 
Mr  ANDERSON.     Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise 
In  support  of  House   Joint  Resolution 
1145   which  is  a  "sense  resolution"  ex- 
pressing the  support  of  the  Congress  for 
the  recent  retaliatory  action  ordered  by 
the    President    of    the    United    States 
against    attacking    North    Vietnamese 
gunboats    and     support    facilities.    In 
times  of  grave  national  crisis  the  Con- 
gress and  the  American  people  have  al- 
ways closed  ranks  in  support  of  this  kind 
of  "determined  response  to  unprovoked 
aggression  on  the  Armed  Forces  of  the 
United  States.    We  are  saddened  at  the 
news  of  the  loss  and  apparent  death  of 
two  brave  men  whose  planes  were  shot 
down  in  the  action  that  took  place  this 
week  and  at  the  apparent  capture  and 
the  imprisonment  of  another  naval  avi- 
ator by   the    North   Vietnamese   Com- 
munists.   Yet  we  know  in  our   hearts 
that  as  a  great  nation  it  is  not  always 
possible  to  avoid  this  kind  of  sacrifice 
when  we  are  engaged  in  the  defense  of 
our  national  honor  and  in  the  defense 
of  freedom.    Therefore.  I  reiterate  that 
the  joint  resolution  now  before  this  body 
upholding  the  hand  of  the  President  in 
this  action  has  my  full  and  unreserved 
support. 

However,  I  do  not  think  that  a  man- 
ifestation of  national  unity  of  purpose 
with  respect  to  American  security  inter- 
ests in  southeast  Asia  requires  us  to  re- 
frain from  some  additional  comment  on 
the  situation  that  exists  there. 

It  was  pointed  out  in  the  New  York 
Times  for  Friday.  August  7,  1964.  by  the 
distinguished  colunmist.  Mr.  James 
Reston.  that  the  "principle  of  Joint  ac- 
tion in  mutual  danger"  was  appended 
to  the  Mutual  Defense  Treaty  between 
the  United  States  and  the  Republic  of 
China,  which  was  signed  in  December 
1954. 

Letters  were  exchanged  by  Secretary 
of  State  Dulles  and  Ambassador  George 
K.  C.  Yeh.  of  the  Republic  of  China  in 
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which  the  following  Important  under- 
standing was  established: 

In  view  of  the  obligations  of  the  two 
pfuties  under  the  said  treaty,  and  of  the 
fact  that  the  use  of  force  from  either  of 
these  areas  (Formosa  or  the  offshore  islands) 
by  either  of  the  parties  affects  the  other. 
It  Is  agreed  that  such  use  of  force  will  be  a 
mattw  of  Joint  agreement,  subject  to  action 
of  an  emergency  character  which  is  clearly 
an  exercise  of  the  inherent  right  of  self-de- 
fense. 


Mr.  Speaker,  just  this  morning,  radio 
and  press  reports  Informed  us  that  Gen- 
eral Khanh  of  South  Vietnam  has  de- 
clared a  state  of  emergency  in  that  coun- 
try.    There  are  further  reports  to  the 
effect  that  General  Khanh  has  stated 
that  this  Is  the  week  of  critical  decision 
in  South  Vietnam.    There  are  some  who 
have  already  interpreted  his  remarks  to 
mean  that  he  may  possibly  order  an  In- 
vasion of  North  Vietnam  by  the  forces 
of  South  Vietnam  that  aie  under  his 
command.    In  view  of  eai^ier  reports  of 
differences  between  General  Khanh  and 
other  members  of  his  staff  and  Gen.  Max- 
well Taylor,  the  head  of  our  military 
mission  to  South  Vietnam,  on  the  ques- 
tion of  a  strike  into  North  Vietnam,  it 
seems  urgent  that  we  promptly  clarify 
the  relationships  between  our  two  Gov- 
ernments, and  eliminate  the  possibility 
of  unilateral  action  in  this  area.    As  Mr. 
Reston   points   out,   such   a   suggestion 
would  not  in  the  least  inhibit  either  the 
United  States  of  America  or  South  Viet- 
nam with  respect  to  its  inherent  and  sov- 
ereign right  to  defend  itself  against  ag- 
gression.   However,  I  feel  that  the  Unit- 
ed States  certainly  has  a  right  to  expect 
written  assurances  from  our  South  Viet- 
namese allies  that  any  action  against 
North   Vietnam    must   be    joint    action 
which  has  been  approved  and  assented 
to  by  both  Governments. 

It  has  been  stated  here  on  the  floor 
of  the  House  today  that  this  joint  reso- 
lution does  not  provide   the  President 
with  carte  blanche  authority  to  launch 
an  all-out  war  or  even  limited  war  in 
any  part  of  the  southeast  Asian  theater 
of  operations.    We  are  merely  express- 
ing our  determination  to  stand  firm  and 
resolute  as  a  nation  in  the  face  of  enemy 
attack,  and  to  repeal  any  aggressions.    I 
think  It  is  essential  that  our  State  De- 
partment and  the  President  of  the  Unit- 
ed States  assure  the  American  people 
that  any  attack  either  on  North  Viet- 
nam or  elsewhere  in  southeast  Asia  will 
be  in  conformity  with  the  "principle  of 
joint  action  in  mutual  danger"  which 
Mr.  Reston  has  referred  to  in  his  dis- 
cussion of  the  Vietnamese  situation  in 
his  column  on  Friday,  August  7,  1964. 
We  have  the  precedent  of  our  relations 
with  the  Republic  of  China  to  guide  us 
in  this  respect.    I  do  not  wish  to  be  mis- 
understood as  expressing  any  reserva- 
tions about  the  peaceful  intentions  of 
our  Government.    I  believe  completely  in 
the  sincerity  of  the  President  when  he 
says  that  we  have  no  imperialistic,  po- 
litical  or   economic   aims   in   southeast 
Asia,   but  rather  only  a  desire  to  see 
peace  restored  to  that  area  of  the  world— 
a  peace  which  will  permit  the  people  of 
southeast  Asia  to  live  in  freedom  and 


not  under  the  threat  of  the  Communist 
sword.  However,  because  of  the  elements 
in  the  present  situation,  and  particular- 
ly because  of  recent  expressions  by  Gen- 
eral Khanh  and  others  in  the  South  Viet- 
nam Government,  I  think  we  should 
make  It  abundantly  clear  to  them  and  to 
the  world  that  even  as  we  expect  to  con- 
sult with  our  allies  too  in  the  Southeast 
Asia  Treaty  Organization  that  this  prin- 
ciple of  consulthig  is  and  must  be  a  two- 
way  street.  ^     .„ 

Mr.  ALGER.    Mr.  Speaker,  I  will  sup- 
port the  resolution  for  reasons  of  unity. 
However.  I  have  grave  reservations  In- 
volving congressional  abdication  of  re- 
sponsibility   in    declaring    war.     I    am 
concerned  that  our  leaders  permit  other 
nations,  seeking  our  help,  to  take  us  into 
war.     This  resolution  does  not  assure 
us  that  the  President  will  come  back  to 
Congress,   as  the  gentleman  from  In- 
diana [Mr.  Adair]  assured  us,  before  in- 
volving this  Nation  further.    I  agree  to 
the  resolution,  therefore,  only  assuming 
that  Congress  will  not  be  bypassed  later. 
Secondly,  what  is  our  position  in  Viet- 
nam?    What   about   the   himdreds   of 
Americans  killed,  wounded  and  impris- 
oned?   Are  we  at  war  or  not?    What  has 
been  our  official  policy  in  Vietnam?    How 
many  have  been  killed,  wounded  and  im- 
prisoned, and  what  have  we  been  doing 
to  free  our  men  even  before  the  attacks 
on  our  ships  which  occasion  this  reso- 
lution? 

Americans  are  entitled  to  know  the 
truth.    And  what  about  the  next  of  kin? 
What  have  they  been  told  about  the 
deaths  of  their  loved  ones  in  this  war 
that  has  not  been  a  war?    How  does  this 
resolution  square  with  our  earlier  Viet- 
namese losses?    Where  Is  consistency  In 
the  position  of  the  administration  in  ask- 
ing for  this  resolution  when  hundreds  of 
U  S  men  have  been  killed,  wounded,  and 
imprisoned  in  Vietnam  without  a  position 
statement  from  the  President  and  con- 
gressional leaders?    Are  we  at  war  there 
or  not?    Under  what  congressional  au- 
thority has  the  President  permitted  and 
justified  these  deaths?     Only  Congress 
can  declare  war  and  yet  we  have  been 
sending  American  boys  into  battle  for 
months.   We  have  never  been  told  all  the 
facts  of  Vietnam. 

Finally,  the  problem  remains — what  is 
the  U.S.  official  policy  in  Asia,  and  world- 
wide, vis-a-vis  Communist  worldwide  ag- 
gression? This  resolution  tells  us  little, 
if  anything.  Therefore.  I  shall  vote  for 
it  but  in  behalf  of  the  people  of  my  dis- 
trict and  the  people  of  the  United  States 
I  shall  continue  to  demand  of  the  ad- 
ministration a  clear-cut  policy  in  meet- 
ing the  challenge  of  the  Communist  con- 
spiracy, in  Asia  and  throughout  the 
world. 

Mr.  MARSH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  concur 
in  the  expressions  offered  here  today 
which  reflect  the  unity  of  the  Govern- 
ment and  citizens  of  the  United  States 
behind  the  President  as  Commander  in 
Chief  of  the  Armed  Forces  in  the  deter- 
mination to  respond  promptly  to  unpro- 
voked attacks  and  resist  Communist  ag- 
gression wherever  it  asserts  itself. 

The  loss  and  endangerment  of  Amer- 
ican lives  in  faraway  lands  and  waters 
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is  to  be  deplored,  but  certain  riska  must     of  the  combined  forces  of  the  free  world    not  learn  this  by  having  thou    u.. 
be  accepted  in  the  recognition  that  we     alliance  and  he  deserves  our  unflinching     and  parents,  brothers  anri^ut.'^^^*«» 


are  engaged  In  a  worldwide  conflict  in 
which  our  own  national  and  individual 
freedoms  are  inevitably  at  stake. 

Mr.  McDOWEU..  Mr  Speaker.  I  rise 
In  support  of  House  Joint  Resolution 
1 145,  a  resolution  to  promote  the  mainte- 
nance of  international  peace  and  secu- 
rity In  southeast  Asia.  I  shall  vote  today 
with  the  overwhelmlns;  majority  of  my 
colleagues  in  apptovlnK  and  supporting 
the  determination  of  President  Lyndon  B 
Johnson,  as  Commander  In  Chief,  to  take 
all  necessary  measures  to  repel  any 
armed  attack  against  the  forces  of  the 
United  States  and  to  prevent  further  ag- 
gression. 

I  met  with  my  colleagues  in  an  execu- 
tive session  of  the  House  Foreign  Affairs 
Committee  yesterday  to  hear  Secretary  of 
State  Dean  Rusk,  Secretary  of  Defense 
Robert  McNamara.  and  Gen.  Earle  O. 
Wheeler.  Chairman  of  the  Joint  Chiefs 
of  Staff,  who  testified  in  support  of  the 
joint  congressional  resolution  calling  for 
the  maintenance  of  international  peace 
and  security  in  southeast  Asia.  A 
lengthy  briefing  was  provided  by  Secre- 
taries Rusk  and  McNamara  concerning 
the  recent  attacks  on  U.S.  naval  vessels 
in  Tonkin  Bay  and  the  U.S.  responses  to 
these  acts  of  aggression.  Following  the 
committee  briefing  and  hearing,  the  joint 
resolution  was  adopted,  and  the  way  was 
cleared  for  the  vote  on  House  Joint  Reso- 
lution 1145  in  this  House  today. 

As  Delaware's  only  Representative  In 
Congress,  my  vote  on  this  southeast  Asia 
joint  resolution  Is  the  fourth  occasion 
under  the  administrations  of  three  Pres- 
idents whereby  I  have  cast  my  vote  in 
support  of  national  policies  to  resist  acts 
of  Communist  aggression  against  the 
peace  and  national  security  of  the  United 
States.  Under  President  Eisenhower's 
administration  I  voted  for  the  Middle 
Elast  resolution  and  the  Formosa  resolu- 
tion, and  under  President  Kennedy's 
administration,  I  voted  for  the  Cuba 
resolution. 

We  cannot  tell  what  steps  may  in  the 
future  be  required  to  meet  Communist 
aggression  In  southeast  Asia.  The  unity 
and  determination  of  the  American  peo- 
ple, through  their  Congress,  .should  be 
declared  in  terms  so  firm  that  they  can- 
not possibly  be  mistaken  by  other  na- 
tions. 

I  agree  with  President  Johnson  that 
the  United  States,  and  indeed  the  whole 
world,  has  met  the  tests,  learned  the  les- 
sons, and  experienced  the  fearful  costs  of 
man's  efforts  to  achieve  peace  on  earth. 
I  support  President  Johnson  in  the 
face  of  this  peril.  The  preservation  of 
the  spirit  and  faith  of  our  Nation  does, 
and  will,  furnish  the  hi^^hest  justification 
for  every  sacrifice  that  we  may  make  in 
the  protection  and  perpetuation  of  the 
integrity  of  the  United  States  and  of 
democracy  through  the  free  world. 

Mr.  RANDAUl..  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise 
to  support  the  Joint  resolution  on  south- 
east Asia  and  to  applaud  the  action  or- 
dered by  President  Lyndon  B.  Johnson 
against  the  unprovoked  acts  of  Commu- 
nist aggression  in  the  Gulf  of  Tonkin. 
Our  President  has  acted  with  the  dignity 
and  firmness  appropriate  to  the  leader 
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targets  to  those  directly  supporting  the  however  small  or  Ju.stified  the  steps    i^ 


aggressor  vessels  demonstrates  an  aware- 
ness of  the  dangers  of  uncontrolled  or 
emotional  escalation  of  force  in  an  age 
of  nuclear  weaponry  Our  stature  as  a 
world  leader  has  been  strengthened 
among  both  friends  and  foes,  ytt  we  have 
not  been  forced  Into  committing  our- 
selves to  a  hot  war  in  the  jungles  of  North 
Vietnam. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  iirend  to  vote  for  Hou.se  Joint 
Resolution  1145,  a  joint  re.solution  "to 
promote  the  mainU'nance  of  interna- 
tional peace  and  .security  in  southeast 
Asia."  I  do  .so,  thoui,'h,  without  any  real 
hope  that  it  will  achieve  the  noble  aims 
set  forth  m  its  title.  However,  it  Is  dif- 
ficult to  vote  against  a  re.solution  which 
supports  the  President  m  taking  ■all 
necessary  measures  to  repel  any  armed 
attack  against  the  forces  of  the  United 
States"  and  which  sets  its  own  e.xpira- 
tion  'when  the  Pre.sident  .shall  deter- 
mine that  the  peace  and  .security  of  the 
area  is  reasonably  assured  by  interna- 
tional conditions  created  by  action  of 
the  United  Nations." 

I  am  of  the  very  firm  conviction  that 
the  peace  and  freedom  which  this  coun- 
try is  dedicated  to  achieve  in  South  Viet- 
nam will  not  be  attained  by  the  gradual 
e.scalation  of  this  unfortimate  war.  As 
long  as  the  Communist  forces,  .seeking  to 
gain  control  of  South  Vietnam,  can  con- 
tinually replenish  and  strengthen  their 
guerrilla  unit.s  from  the  ma.ss  of  un- 
happy peasants  in  this  land  and  can  arm 
these  units  with  American  weapons 
.seized  from  the  frequently  cooperative 
government  force.s — there  is  no  victory 
po.ssible. 

This  the  Vietcong  can  do  and  for  one 
reason  only.  To  the  ma.sses  of  peasants 
the  Vietcong  are  the  voices  of  freedom 
m  that  country,  not  the  American  ad- 
visers with  their  helicopters  and  napalm 
bombs.  We  are  but  a  continuation,  in 
their  eyes,  of  100  years  of  foreign  op- 
pre.ssion,  an  oppre.ssion  which  they  suc- 
cessfully overcame  after  10  hard-fought 
year.s^ — In  the  ca.se  of  the  FYench-  -and 
which  they  will  similarly  overcome  in 
our  case.  The  succe.ssions  of  military 
dictatorships  which  serve  as  a  preten.se 
for  a  popular  government  do  not  really 
convince  the  South  Vietname.se  people 
that  they  will  provide  peace,  freedom, 
and  prosperity  for  that  country 

I  know  and  you  know  that  the  Viet- 
cong will  not  bring  freedom  to  South 
Vietnam,  it  will  bring  only  the  oppres- 
sion of  a  Communist  dictatorship  But 
the  people  do  not  know  this,  and  they  will 


my  opinion,  the  answer  lies  in  the  dlrec- 
tlon  of  full-scale  intervention  by  the 
United  Nations — upon  the  request  of  both 
North  and  South  Vietnam— and  with 
maximum  support  from  the  major 
powers.  This  Intervention  should  con- 
sist of  sufficient  armed  forces  properly 
equipped  to  patrol  the  borders  of  the 
country  and  to  enforce  the  laying  down 
of  all  arms  by  guerrilla  units  in  the 
area.  The  regular  army  should,  at  the 
same  time,  be  drastically  reduced.  The 
resources  which  the  United  States  has 
been  pouring  Into  the  country  to  support 
the  war  should  be  used,  instead,  to  re- 
build the  land  and  to  help  support  the 
United  Nations  police  forces,  Jointly 
with  the  other  major  powers.  Every 
possible  effort  should  be  made  to  de- 
velop programs  of  local  education  and 
.self-government  as  rapidly  as  possible  so 
that  the  people  can  enjoy  freedom  and 
democracy  in  a  real  and  meaningful  way. 

This  kind  of  program,  executed  under 
the  banner  of  a  world  organization  using 
a  multinational  force,  predominately  of 
Asiatics,  and  bringing  material  assistance 
directly  to  the  people  on  a  scale  compara- 
ble to  the  material  destruction  which  we 
have  been  supporting  and  encouraging, 
could  have  hope  of  winning  the  war 
for  democracy  in  South  Vietnam.  Any 
other  approach  Is  mere  sham  and  pre- 
tense, bearing  within  it.  I  fear,  the  seeds 
of  death  for  millions  of  the  world's 
population. 

Mr  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
timely  and  forceful  action  of  President 
Johnson  in  meeting  communistic  aggres- 
sion in  North  Vietnam  and  the  firm 
re.solution  of  the  Congress  supporting 
the  President.  I  bt^lieve,  have  not  only 
earned  respect  for  our  country  from  all 
the  people  of  the  world,  but  have  made 
an  invaluable  contribution  to  the  cause 
of  peace.  The  only  thing  the  Commu- 
iiLst^s  respect  is  force  and  when  we  show 
them  that  their  agi,'re.ssive  force  will  be 
met  and  mastered,  that  we  will  not  be 
intimidat4^d  and  will  not  be  deterred 
from  the  defense  of  our  freedom  and  of 
the  freedom  of  other  freedom  loving 
people,  we  will  stop  this  communistic  ag- 
ure.sslon  and  have  peace. 

The  SPEAKER.    All  time  has  expired. 

The  question  Is  on  the  motion  of  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Mor- 
gan! that  the  House  suspend  the  rules 
and  pass  House  Joint  Resolution  1145 
with  an  amendment. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  that 
I  demand  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 
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The  question  was  taken;  and  there 
were— yeas  416.  nays  0,  answered  "pres- 
ent" 1.  not  voting  14,  as  follows: 

[Roll  No.  210] 


Abbttt 

Abele 
j^rnetny 

Add»bbo 

Albert 
Alger 
Anderson 
Andrews. 
Andrews. 
N.D»k. 
Arends 
yhhroolc 
Aahley 
Aihinore 

Asplnftll 
Auclilncloss 

Avery 

Ares 

Baker 

Baldwin 

Barrett 

Barry 

Baas 

Bates 

Battln 

Becker 

Beennann 

Belcber 

BeU 

Bennett. 

Berry 

Belts 

BlatnU 

Boggs 

Boland 

Boiling 

Bolton. 

Prances  P. 
Bolton. 

Oliver  P. 
Bonner 
Bow 

Brademas 
Bray 
Brock 
Bromwell 
Brooks 
Broomfleld 
Brotzman 
Brown,  Calif. 
Brown,  Ohio 
Broyhin,  N.C. 
BroyhUl,  Va. 
Bruce 
Buckley 
Burke 
Burkhalter 
Burleson 
Burton,  Calif. 
Burton.  Utah 
Byrne,  Pa 
Byrnes,  Wis. 
CahlU 
Cameron 
Carey 
Casey 
Cederberg 
Celler 

Chamberlain 
Chelf 

Chenowetii 
Clancy 
Clark 
Ciauiien, 
Don  H. 
Clawson,  Del 
Cleveland 
Cohelan 
Collier 
Colmer 
Conte 
Cooley 
Corbet t 
Gorman 
Cramer 
Cunningham 
Curtln 
Curtis 
n»addarlo 
Da^e 
Daniels 
Divls.  Qa. 
D«»l8,  Tenn. 
DawBon 
Delaney 
Dent 
Denton 


YEAS — 41 

B 

Derounlan 

Joelson 

DerwlnBkl 

Johansen 

Devlne 

Johnson,  Calif 

Dlggs 

Johnson,  Pa. 

DlnRell 

Johnson,  Wla. 

Dole 

Jonas 

Donohue 

Jones,  Ala. 

Dorn 

Karsten 

Dowdy 

KSLTth 

Downing 

Kastenmeler 

Dulskl 

Keith 

Duncan 

Kelly 

DvfjeT 

Keogh 

Edmondson 

KUburn 

Edwards 

Kllgore 

Elliott 

King,  Calif. 

Ellsworth 

King,  N.Y. 

Everett 

Klrwan 

Evlna 

KluczynRkl 

Fallon 

Knox 

Farbsteln 

Kornegay 

Fascell 

Kunkel 

Felghan 

Kyi 

Flndley 

Laird 

Flnnegan 

Landrum 

Flno 

Langen 

FLsher 

Latta 

Flood 

Leggett 

Flynt 

Leslnskl 

Foparty 

Llbonatl 

Ford 

Lindsay 

Foreman 

Lipscomb 

Forrester 

Lloyd 

Fountain 

Long,  La. 

Frufier 

McClory 

Prellnghuysen    McCuUoch 

Frledel 

McDade 

Fulton,  Pa. 

McDowell 

Fulton,  Tenn 

.     McFall 

Fuqua 

Mclntlre 

Oallagber 

McLoskey 

Oarmatz 

Mcltilllan 

Gary 

Macdoneld 

Oathlngs 

MacGregor 

Glalmo 

Madden 

Gibbons 

Mabon 

Gilbert 

MallUard 

GUI 

Marsh 

Glenn 

MarUn,  Calif. 

Gonzalez 

Martin,  Mass. 

GOvXleU 

Martin.  Nebr. 

Goodllng 

Mathlas 

Grabowskl 

Matsunaga 

Grant 

Matthews 

Gray 

May 

Green,  Greg. 

Meader 

Green.  Pa. 

Michel 

Griffin 

Miller,  Calif. 

GrlfBihfi 

Miller,  N.Y. 

Gross 

MlUlken 

Grover 

Mills 

Gubser 

Mlnlsh 

Gurney 

Mlnshall 

Hagen,  Calif. 

Monagan 

Haley 

Montoya 

Hall 

Moore 

Halleck 

Moorhead 

Hal  pern 

Morgan 

Hanna 

Morris 

Hansen 

Morrison 

Harding 

Morse 

Hardy 

Morton 

Harris 

Mosher 

Harrison 

Moss 

HarRha 

Multer 

Harvey,  Ind. 

Murphy,  111. 

Harvey.  Mich 

Murphy.  N.Y. 

Hawkin* 

Murray 

Hays 

Natcher 

Healey 

Nedzl 

Hubert 

Nelsen 

Hechler 

Nix 

Henderson 

O'Brien,  N.Y. 

Herlong 

Q-Hara.  111. 

Hoeven 

OHara.  Ulth. 

Hoffman 

OKonskl 

Hollfleld 

Olsen,  Mont. 

Holland 

Olson,  Minn. 

Horan 

ONem 

Horton 

Osmers 

Hosmer 

Ostertag 

Huddleston 

Patman 

Hull 

Patt«n 

Hutchlnflon 

Pelly 

Ic.hord 

Pepper 

Jarman 

Perkins 

Jennings 

Phllbln 

Jensen 

Pickle 

Pike 

PUcb«r 

PUllon 

Plnile 

Poage 

Poll 

Price 

Puclnskl 

Purcell 

Qule 

Qulllen 

Rains 

Randall 

Reld,  ni. 

Reld,  N.Y. 

Relfel 

Reuss 

Rhodes,  Ariz. 

Rhodes,  Pa. 

Rich 

Rlehlman 

Rivers,  Alaska 

Rivers,  B.C. 

Roberts,  Ala. 

Roberts,  Tex. 

Roblson 

Rodlno 

Rogers,  Colo. 

Rogers,  Fla. 

Rogers,  Tex. 

Rooney,  N.Y. 

Rooney,  Pa. 

Roosevelt 

Rosenthal 

Rostenkowskl 

Roudebush 

Roush 

Roybal 

Rumsfeld 

Ryan,  Mich. 

Ryan,  N.Y. 

St.  George 

St  Germain 


St.  Onge 

Saylor 

Schadeberg 

Scbenck 

Schneebell 

Schwelker 

Schwengel 

Scott 

Secrest 

Selden 

Senner 

Sheppard 

Shipley 

Short 

Shrlver 

Slbal 

Sickles 

Slkes 

Slsk 

Skubltz 

Slack 

Smith,  Calif. 

Smith,  Iowa 

Smith,  Va. 

Snyder 

Springer 

Staebler 

Stafford 

Staggers 

Steed 

Stephens 

Stlnson 

Stratton 

Stubblefleld 

Sullivan 

Taft 

Taloott 

Taylor 

Teague,  Calif. 

Teague,  Tex. 

Thomas 

Thompson.  La. 

Thompson,  N.J. 


Thompson,  Tex. 

Thomson,  Wis. 

Toll 

ToUefson 

Trimble 

Tuck 

Tupper 

Tuten 

Udall 

Ullman 

tJtt 

Van  Deerlln 

Van  Pelt 

Vinson 

Waggonner 

Wallhauser 

Watson 

Watts 

Weaver 

Weltner 

Westland 

Whalley 

Wharton 

White 

Whltener 

Whltten 

Wlckersham 

Wldnall 

Williams 

wmis 

WUson,  Bob 
Wilson, 

Charles  H. 
Wilson,  Ind. 
Wlnstead 
Wright 
Wydler 
Wyman 
Young 
Younger 
Zablockl 


NAYS — 0 
ANSWERED   "PRESENT" 
PoweU 


Baring 
Beckworth 
Bennett,  Mich 
Hagan.  Ga. 
Jones,  Mo. 


NOT  VOTING— 14 

Kee  Passman 

Lankford  Pool 

Lennon  Slier 

Long,  Md.  Vanlk 
Norblad 


So  (two-thirds  having  voted  in  favor 
thereof)  the  rules  were  suspended  and 
the  joint  resolution  was  passed. 

The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs : 

On  this  vote : 

Mr.  Beckworth  and  Mr.  Baring  for.  with 
Mr.  Slier  against. 

Until  futher  notice: 
Mr.  Passman  with  Mrs.  Kee. 
Mr.  Lennon  with  Mr.  Lankford. 
Mr.  Hagan  of  Georgia  with   Mr.  Long  of 
Maryland. 

Mr.  Pool  with  Mr.  Vanlk. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


GENERAL  LEAVE  TO  EXTEND 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  to  extend 
their  remarks  on  the  joint  resolution 
just  passed. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 


PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 

Mr.  HAGAN  of  Georgia.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  extend  my 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 


The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Georgia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HAGAN  of  C3reorgia.  Mr.  Speaker, 
in  roUcall  No.  210, 1  was  unavoidably  de- 
tained on  important  business  relating  to 
my  district  and  could  not  answer  to  my 
name.  Had  I  been  present  I  would  have 
voted  "yea"  as  I  have  already  personally 
pledged  my  support  and  the  support  of 
my  district  to  the  President  of  the 
United  States  in  this  hour  of  emergency. 


SUPPORT  VIETNAM  RESOLUTION 

Mr.  JOHANSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  JOHANSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  sup- 
E>ort  this  resolution  because  I  completely 
concur  with  the  premise  stated  by  Presi- 
dent Johnson  that  "firmness  in  the  right 
is  indispensable  today  for  peace." 

I  have  been  voicing  that  conviction 
throughout  my  entire  service  in  this 
House. 

The  first  legislative  vote  I  cast  as  a 
Member  of  this  House — in  January 
1955 — was  in  support  of  the  Formosan 
resolution  which  has  already  been  re- 
ferred to  in  this  debate.  I  said  on  that 
occasion  that: 

We  can  only  hope  and  pray  that  "flrmness 
In  the  right,  as  God  gives  us  to  see  the  right" 
will  prevent  both  war  and  the  further  spread 
and  strengthening  of  tyranny. 

I  believe  Congress  should  and  will  over- 
whelmingly approve  this  resolution. 

The  one  question — the  one  uniknown — 
Is  whether  the  administration  will  ac- 
tually persist  in  the  policy  of  firmness  It 
has  proclaimed.  There  have  been  oc- 
casions where  the  foUowthrough  of  firm- 
ness was  something  less  than  the  Initial 
commitment  to  firmness. 

The  acid  test  is  the  degree  and  the 
persistence  of  that  commitment  this 
time. 

That  test  remains  to  be  met.  May  we 
not  be  found  wanting  or  wavering. 


PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Speaker,  during  the 
roUcall  on  House  Joint  Resolution  1145, 
I  was  called  to  the  long-distance  tele- 
phone on  several  urgent  long-distance 
calls  and  did  not  hear  the  second  bells. 

If  I  had  not  been  so  occupied,  I  would 
have  voted  In  support  of  the  resolution. 
I  am  in  support  of  President  Johnson's 
actions  and  decisions  in  southeast  Asia. 


SMALL  BUSINESS  COMMITTEE 

Mr.   PATMAN.    Mr.   Speaker,  I   ask 
unanimous  consent  that  Subcommittee 
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No.  1  of  the  House  Small  Business  Com- 
mittee may  be  allowed  to  sit  Monday 
afternoon  while  the  House  is  in  general 
debate. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 


Mr. 


COMMITTEE  ON  RULES 
YOUNG.     Mr.    Speaker.    I    ask 


unanimous  consent  that  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Rules  may  have  until  mid- 
night tonight  to  file  certain  privileged 
reports.  

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 


CRIMINAL  JUSTICE  ACT  OF  1964 

Mr.  CELIiER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  call  up 
the  conference  report  on  the  bill  (S. 
1057)  to  promote  the  cause  of  criminal 
justice  by  providing  for  the  representa- 
tion of  defendants  who  are  financially 
unable  to  obtain  an  adequate  defease  In 
criminal  cases  In  the  courts  of  the  United 
States,  and  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  statement  of  the  managers  on  the 
part  of  the  House  be  read  in  lieu  of  the 
report. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  statement. 

The  conference  repwrt  and  statement 
are  as  follows: 

OoNrxBXNCB  Report  (H  Rept.  No    1209) 

The  committee  of  conference  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendment  of  the  House  to  the  bill  (S 
1057)  to  promote  the  cause  >f  criminal  Jus- 
tice by  providing  for  'he  representation  of 
defendants  who  are  financially  unable  to 
obtain  an  adequate  defense  In  criminal  casea 
In  the  courts  of  the  United  States,  having 
met,  after  full  and  free  conference,  have 
agreed  to  recommend  and  do  recommend  to 
their  respective  Houses  iw  follows; 

That  the  Senate  recede  from  Its  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendment  of  the  Hou.se  and 
agree  to  the  same  with  an  amendment  as 
follows : 

In  lieu  of  the  matter  proposed  to  be  In- 
serted by  the  House  amendment  Insert  the 
following:  That  this  act  may  be  cited  as  the 
"Criminal  Justice  .\ct  of  1964  " 

S«c.  a.  Title  18  of  the  United  States  Code 
Is  amended  by  adding  immediately  after  sec- 
tion 3006  the  following  new  section : 
"J  3006A.  Adequate     representation     of     de- 
fendants 

"(a)  Choicx  or  Plan  —Each  United  States 
district  coxut,  with  the  approval  of  the 
judicial  council  of  the  circuit,  shall  place  In 
operation  throughout  the  district  a  plan  for 
furnishing  representation  for  defendants 
charged  with  felonies  or  misdemeanors, 
other  than  petty  offenses  as  defined  In  sec- 
tion 1  of  this  title,  who  are  financially  un- 
able to  obtain  an  adequate  defense.  Rep- 
resentation under  each  plan  shall  include 
counsel  snd  investigative,  expert,  and  other 
servloes  necessary  to  an  adequate  defense. 
The  provision  for  counsel  under  each  plan 
shall  conform  to  one  of  the  following : 

"(1)  lUpreeentation  by  private  attorneys: 


"(2)  Representation  by  attorneys  fur- 
nished by  a  bar  association  or  a  legal  aid 
agency;  or 

"1 3)  Representation  according  to  a  plan 
containing  a  combination  uf  the  foregoing. 
Prior  to  approving  the  plan  for  a  district,  the 
Judicial  council  of  the  circuit  shall  supple- 
ment the  plan  with  provisions  for  the  rep- 
resentation on  appeal  of  defendants  tlnaii- 
clally  unable  to  obtain  representation. 
Consistent  with  the  provisions  of  this  sec- 
tion, the  district  court  may  mt>dlly  a  pl.tn  at 
any  time  with  the  approval  of  the  Judicial 
council  of  the  circuit;  It  shall  modify  the 
plan  when  directed  by  the  Judicial  council  of 
the  circuit.  The  district  court  shall  notify 
the  Admlnlstriitlve  Otflce  of  the  United 
States  Courts  of  modlflcatlons  In  its  plan. 

"(b)  App<31ntment  or  Counsel  In  every 
criminal  case  In  which  the  defendant  Is 
charged  with  a  felony  or  a  misdemeanor, 
other  than  a  petty  offense,  and  appears  with- 
out counsel,  the  United  riuites  coniniL-v.'jUjner 
or  the  court  shall  advlise  the  defendant  that 
he  hits  the  right  to  be  represented  by  coun- 
sel and  that  counsel  will  be  appointed  to 
represent  him  if  he  Is  financially  unable  to 
obtiiin  counsel  Unless  the  defendant  waives 
the  appointment  of  counsel,  the  United 
States  commlsshiner  or  the  court,  if  satlsHed 
after  .appropriate  Inquiry  that  the  defendant 
U  financially  unable  to  obtain  counsel,  shall 
app<,)lnt  counsel  to  represent  him.  The  Unit- 
ed States  commissioner  or  the  court  shall 
appoint  separate  counsel  for  defendants  who 
have  such  conflicting  interehUs  that  they 
cannot  properly  be  represented  by  the  same 
counsel,  or  when  other  gixKl  cause  Is  shown 
Counsel  appointed  by  the  United  States 
comml.ssloner  or  a  Jiidtie  of  the  district  court 
shall  be  selected  from  a  panel  of  attorneys 
designated  or  approved  by  the  district  court. 

"(CI      Df  RATION     AND     .Si  n^.TITrTIoN     OF     AP- 

poiNTME.NTS  -A  defendant  for  whom  coun- 
sel Is  appointed  shall  be  represented  at  every 
stage  of  the  proc-cedlngs  from  his  Initial 
appearance  before  the  United  SUites  com- 
ml.ssloner or  court  through  appeal  If  at 
any  time  after  the  appointment  of  coun.scl 
the  court  havlnK  Jurisdiction  of  the  case  finds 
that  the  defendant  is  financially  able  tn  ob- 
XMn  counsel  nr  to  make  p.irtlal  payment 
for  the  representation,  he  m.iv  terminate  the 
appointment  of  counsel  or  authorize  pay- 
ment as  provided  In  subsection  (bi.  as  the 
Interests  of  Jiistlce  may  dictate  If  at  any 
stage  of  the  proceedings,  including  an  ap- 
peal, the  court  having  Jurisdiction  of  the 
case  finds  that  the  defendant  Is  financially 
imable  to  pay  counsel  whom  he  had  re- 
tained, the  court  may  appoint  counsel  as 
provided  In  subsection  (bi  and  authorize 
payment  ius  provided  In  subsection  (d),  as 
the  Interests  of  Justice  may  dictate  The 
United  States  commissioner  or  the  court  may. 
In  the  Interests  of  Justice,  substitute  one  ap- 
pointed counsel  for  another  at  any  stage  of 
the  prt)ceedlngs 

"(d)  Payment  for  Representation — An 
attorney  appointed  pursuant  to  this  section. 
>.r  a  bar  association  or  legal  aid  agency  which 
m.ide  an  attcjmey  available  for  apfxilntment, 
shall,  at  the  conclusion  of  the  representiv- 
tlon  or  any  segment  therer>f,  be  compensated 
at  a  rate  not  exceeding  $15  per  hour  for  time 
expended  In  court  or  before  a  United  .States 
C' imml'-sloner,  and  $10  per  hour  for  time 
rea.sonably  expended  <">ut  of  court,  and  shall 
be  relrnburs+xl  f^  rrpenses  rea/tonably  in- 
curred .^  sep  irate  >  I.ilm  for  ci  >niponsat!on 
and  reimbursement  shall  be  made  to  the  dis- 
trict court  for  repre.sentatl'U  before  the 
United  States  commlisloncr  or  th.it  court, 
and  to  each  appellate  court  before  which  the 
attorney  represented  the  defendant  Kach 
claim  shall  be  supported  by  a  wTltten  sUite- 
ment  specifying  the  time  expentled.  services 
rendered,  and  expenses  lncurre<l  while  the 
case  was  pending  before  the  United  States 
commLwloner  or  court,  and  tlie  compensa- 
tion and   reimbursement   applied  for  or  re- 


ceived In  the  same  case  from  any  othw 
source  The  court  shall.  In  each  ln«t«^ 
fix  the  compensation  and  reimbursement^ 
be  paid  tcj  the  attorney,  bar  assoclaUon  » 
legal  aid  iigency.  For  represenutlon  of  a  del 
fendant  before  the  United  States  commit. 
sloner  iuid  the  district  court,  the  compenja. 
tlon  to  be  paid  to  an  attorney,  or  to  »  bte 
association  or  legal  aid  agency  for  the  terr. 
Ices  of  an  attorney,  shall  not  exceed  isaa 
In  a  case  In  which  one  or  more  felonies  tn 
charged,  and  $300  In  a  case  In  which  oni. 
misdemeanors  are  charged.  In  extraordl- 
nary  circumstances,  payment  In  exceea  at 
the  limits  stated  herein  may  be  made  If  the 
district  court  certifies  that  such  payment  li 
necessary  to  provide  fair  compensaUon  f(» 
protracted  representation,  and  the  amount 
of  the  excess  payment  Is  approved  by  Uv» 
chief  Judge  of  the  circuit.  For  representa- 
tion of  a  defendant  In  an  appellate  court 
the  compensatKjn  to  be  paid  to  an  attorner 
r>r  to  a  bar  association  or  legal  aid  agency 
f.)r  the  services  of  an  attorney,  shall  in  no 
event  exceed  $500  In  a  felony  ciise  and  t30o 
in  a  case  Involving  only  misdemeanors. 

"(e)  Services  Other  Than  Counsil— 
Counsel  for  a  defendant  who  is  financlallt 
unable  to  obtain  Investigative,  expert,  or 
other  services  neces.sary  to  an  adequate  de- 
fense  In  his  case  may  request  them  In  an  ez 
parte  application.  Upon  finding,  after  ap- 
propriate inquiry  In  an  ex  parte  proceeding, 
that  the  services  are  necessary  and  that  thi 
defendant  Is  financially  unable  to  obtain 
them,  the  court  shall  authorize  counsel  to 
obtain  the  services  on  behalf  of  the  defend- 
ant The  court  may,  In  the  Interest*  of 
Justice,  and  up<3n  a  finding  that  timely  pro- 
curement of  necessary  services  could  not 
await  prior  authorlz.atlon.  ratify  such  serr. 
ices  after  they  have  been  obtained.  TTie 
court  shall  determine  reasonable  compen- 
satlon  for  the  services  and  direct  payment 
to  the  organization  or  person  who  rendered 
them  upon  the  filing  of  a  claim  for  compen- 
sation supported  by  an  affidavit  specifying 
the  time  expended,  services  rendered,  and 
expenses  Incurred  on  behalf  of  the  defend- 
ant, and  the  compensation  received  In  the 
same  cixse  or  for  the  same  services  from  any 
other  source.  The  compensation  to  be  paid 
to  a  person  for  each  service  rendered  by  him 
to  a  defendant  under  this  subsection,  or  to 
be  paid  to  an  organization  for  such  servloei 
rendered  by  an  employee  thereof,  shall  not 
exceed  $300.  exclusive  of  reimbursement  for 
expenses  reasonably  Incurred. 

"(f)  Receipt  or  Other  Pay.ments — When- 
ever the  court  finds  that  funds  are  avail- 
able for  pajrment  from  or  on  behalf  of  s  de- 
fendant, the  court  may  authorize  or  direct 
that  such  funds  be  paid  to  the  appointed 
attorney,  to  the  bar  association  or  legal  aid 
agency  which  made  the  attorney  available 
for  appointment,  to  any  person  or  organla- 
tlon  authorized  pursuant  to  subsection  (e) 
to  render  Investigative,  expert,  or  other 
services,  or  to  the  court  for  deposit  In  th« 
Treasury  as  a  reimbursement  to  the  appro- 
priation, current  at  the  time  of  payment,  to 
carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  section.  Kx- 
cept  as  so  authorized  or  directed,  no  such 
person  or  organization  may  request  or  accept 
any  p.iyment  or  promise  of  pajrment  ioi 
a.sslstlng  in  the  representation  of  & 
defendant. 

"(g)  Rrus  AND  Reports^ — Each  dlfltrlrt 
court  and  Judicial  council  of  a  circuit  shall 
submit  a  report  on  the  appointment  of  coun- 
.sel  within  Its  Jurisdiction  to  the  AdmlnUtra- 
tlve  OfHce  of  the  United  States  Courts  in 
such  form  and  at  such  times  as  the  JudlcUl 
Conference  of  the  United  States  may  specify. 
The  Judicial  Conference  of  the  United  StaW 
may,  from  time  to  time.  Issue  rules  and  regu- 
lations governing  the  operation  of  plsnti 
formulated  under  this  section. 

"(h)  Appropriations — There  are  authcf- 
Ized  to  be  appr  ^prlated  to  the  United  Stat* 
courts,  out  of  any  money  In  the  Treasury  not 
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.^      aDoroprlated,   sums  necessary  to  by  attorneys  furnished  by  bar  associations, 

otherwise     pp    ^^.Q^jgign^    of    this    section,  legal  aid  societies,  or  other  local  defender 

'*"^   °"™.rifled  In  appropriation  acU,  such  organizations;  or  (4)   a  combination  of  any 

^'^^ 'Nations  shall  remain  avaUable  untU  of  (1),  (2),  and  (3) .    With  respect  to  pubUc 

approprisiiu  ^      ^^^  ^^^^^  ^^^^  approprla-  defenders,  the  Senate  version  provides  that     the    1959    hearings  of  the   House  Judiciary 

expended.  ^^  ^^^^  under  the  supervision  of  the  office  of  Federal  public  defender  may  be      Committee   and   subsequently,   provision   is 

tioDSsha        ^^  ^^^  Administrative  Office  of  included  in  the  plan  for  a  district  upon  the     made  for  the  discretionary  award  of  addl- 

yie    Director  r'nurtjl  o»»»»»i^t»<»1     r>#    K^+V,     «-Vi««     IhHIoIqI     ,^r>in-l/<n     of    tVlo  t-inr^at    r\r\mr\£\r\Dot-\r\-n    in    »^»-/-.<-I-o/»4-«»H    oanaa      Vln 

*^-,l)°DBTRiCTS  INCLUDE).— The  term  'dls 


separately  for  representation  in  the  trial 
court  and  in  each  appellate  court.  Also, 
taking  cognizance  of  the  many  cases  of  ex- 
tremely long  duration  brought  to  light  in 


«.^t  court'  as  used  In  this  section  includes 
^.District  Court  of  the  Virgin  Islands,  the 
™«trlct  court  of  Guam,  and  the  district 
nnrts  of  the  United  States  created  by  chap- 
Sr  6  of  title  28.  United  States  Code." 

SBC  3  Each  district  court  shall  within  six 
months  from  the  date  of  this  enactment  sub- 
mit to  the  Judicial  council  of  the  circuit  a 


approval  of  both  the  Judicial  council  of  the 
clrctiit  in  which  It  is  located  and  the  Judi- 
cial Conference  of  the  United  States.  Such 
approval  must  be  based  on  a  finding  that  the 
volume  of  cases  In  which  defendants  re- 
quired the  appointment  of  counsel  exceeded 
150  in  the  last  fiscal  year  for  which  statistics 
are  available  and  that  the  ef&clent  and  eco- 
nomical furnishing  of  adequate  representa- 
tion could  not  be  achieved  without  the  ap- 


ian formulated  In  accordance  with  section     pointment   of    a    full-time    or    a    part-time 
n   nH  anv  rules  and  regulations  issued  there-     Federal  public  defender.    The  House  version 


under  bv  the  Judicial  Conference  of  the 
United  States.  Each  Judicial  councU  shall 
within  nine  months  from  the  date  of  this 
enactment  approve  and  transmit  to  the  Ad- 
ministrative Office  of  the  United  States 
Courts  a  plan  for  each  district  in  its  cir- 
cuit. Each  district  court  and  court  of  ap- 
peals sliall  place  Its  approved  plan  in  opera- 
tion within  one  year  from  the  date  of  this 
enactment. 

Stc  4.  The  table  of  sections  at  the  head 
of  chapter  201  of  title  18  of  the  United 
States  Code  Is  amended  by  adding  immedi- 
ately after  Item  3006  the  following. 
"3006A.  Adequate  representation  of  de- 
fendants." 

And  the  House  agree  to  the  same. 

Emanuel  Cklleb, 
Peter  W.  Rodino,  Jr., 
Byron  G.  Rogers, 
William  M.  McCulloch, 
Arch  A.  Moore,  Jr., 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  House. 

James  O.  Eastland, 
Sam  J.  Ervin,  Jr., 
Philip  A.  Hart, 
Roman  L.  Hruska, 
Kenneth  B.  Keating, 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  Senate. 

Statement 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House  at 
the  conference  on  the  disagreeing  votes  of 
the  two  Houses  on  the  amendment  of  the 
House  to  the  bill,  8.  1057,  to  promote  the 
cause  of  criminal  Justice  by  providing  for 
the  representation  of  defendants  who  are 
financially  unable  to  obtain  an  adequate 
defense  In  criminal  cases  in  the  courts  of  the 
United  States,  submit  the  following  state- 
ment In  explanation  of  the  effect  of  the  ac- 
tion agreed  upon  by  the  conferees  and  rec- 
ommended In  the  accompanying  conference 
report. 

The  House  passed  the  Senate  bill  after 
amending  It  by  striking  out  all  after  the 
enacting  clause  and  Inserting  Its  own  pro- 
visions. The  Senate  Insisted  upon  its  ver- 
sion and  requested  a  conference;  the  House 
then  agreed  to  the  conference. 

The  conference  report  recommends  that 
the  Senate  recede  from  Its  disagreement  to 
the  House  amendment  and  agree  to  the  same 
with  an  amendment,  the  amendment  being 
to  insert  In  lieu  of  the  matter  proposed  to 
be  Inserted  by  the  House  amendment  the 
matter  agreed  to  by  the  conference,  and  the 
House  agree  thereto. 

In  substance,  the  conference  report  con- 
tains much  of  the  House  amendment,  with 
some  exceptions. 

The  bill  as  passed  by  the  Senate  would 
permit  each  US.  district  court,  with  the  ap- 
proval of  the  Judicial  council  of  the  circuit 
In  which  It  Is  located,  to  provide  for  the 
adequate  representation  of  financially  dis- 
abled defendants  through  the  adoption  of  a 
plan  providing  for  (1)  representation  by 
private  attorneys;  (2)  representation  by  pri- 
nt* attorneys  and  full-time  or  part-time 
Federal  public  defenders;  (3)  representation 


does  not  authorize  the  use  of  Federal  public 
defenders. 

The  conferees  recommend  the  House  ver- 
sion on  the  use  of  Federal  public  defenders. 
The  effect,  therefore,  is  to  eliminate  from 
this  legislation  all  use  of  a  full-  or  part-time 
Federal  public  defender  system. 

It  is,  however,  the  firm  conviction  of  the 
conferees  that  the  Department  of  Justice 
should  revive  its  recent  study  on  the  need 
for  a  Federal  public  defender  system 
throughout  the  entire  Federal  Judicial  sys- 
tem and  recommends  that  the  Department 
of  Justice  conduct  a  study  and  analysis  in 
order  to  reexamine  and  reevaluate  the  need 
for  such  a  system.  In  addition,  such  a  study 
should  include  the  operation  of  the  pro- 
posals made  in  this  legislation  for  the  ade- 
quate representation  In  the  Federal  courts 
for  the  proper  defense  of  defendants  who  are 
financially  unable  to  obtain  adequate  repre- 
sentation. In  connection  with  this  study, 
the  conferees  suggest  that  the  Department  of 
Justice  utilize  the  cooperation  of  the  Judi- 
cial Conference  of  the  United  States  and  the 
Judicial  councils  of  the  circuits  in  order  to 
obtain  the  benefit  of  the  Federal  Judges'  ex- 
perience in  the  operation  of  the  proposals 
made  by  this  legislation.  Thus,  the  con- 
ferees request  the  cooperation  and  collabora- 
tion of  the  Federal  Judges  with  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  in  this  recommended  study 
and  analysis  for  the  adequate  representation 
of  indigent  defendants. 

It  is  hoped  that  a  report  of  the  conclusions 
and  recommendations  of  the  Department  of 
Justice  will  be  made  to  the  Congress  as  ex- 
peditiously as  proper  alter  adequate  facts 
and  experience  afford  a  sound  basis  for  proper 
conclusions  and  recommendations. 

The  Senate  references  to  local  defender 
organizations  have  been  deleted  as  unneces- 
sary, and  authority  is  provided  for  the  use  of 
only  bar  associations  and  legal  aid  agencies. 
The  more  generic  term  "agency"  has  been 
substituted  for  "society"  to  make  it  clear 
that  all  such  agencies,  including,  for  exam- 
ple, the  Legal  Aid  Agency  for  the  District  of 
Columbia,  may  be  Included  in  plans  for  fur- 
nishing attorneys  for  court  appointment. 

As  for  counsel  fees,  the  Senate  version  of 
the  bill  provides  that  attorneys  appointed 
iinder  the  bill  may  be  compensated  at  a 
rate  not  exceeding  $15  per  hour  for  time 
reasonably  expended  and  be  reimbursed  for 
expenses  reasonably  incurred;  no  top  limit 
on  counsel  fees  is  provided.  The  House 
modified  this  provision  with  respect  to 
counsel  fees  to  authorize  compensation  at 
a  rate  not  to  exceed  $16  per  hour  for  time 
expended  in  court  and  $10  per  hoiu-  for  time 
reasonably  expended  out  of  court  or  before 
a  U.S.  commissioner;  further,  the  Hoiise 
provided  that  total  compensation  to  be 
paid  to  an  attorney  shall  not  exceed  $500 
In  a  felony  case  and  $300  in  a  misdemeanor 
case.  The  conferees  have  accepted  the  House 
$16/$10  scale,  except  that  time  spent  before 
a  commissioner  will  be  treated  as  time  spent 
In  court.  They  have  also  accepted  the  limi- 
tations on  total  compensation,  but  have 
provided  that  such  limitations  shall  apply 


tlonal  compensation  in  protracted  cases,  but 
only  when  approved  by  the  chief  Judge  of 
the  circuit. 

As  the  bill  passed  the  Senate,  services  other 
than  counsel — such  as  fingerprint,  psychi- 
atric, ballistic,  investigator,  etc. — would  be 
available  to  all  defendants  who  could  not 
afford  them,  regardless  of  whether  they  were 
represented  by  appointed  or  by  retained 
counsel.  The  language  of  the  House  version 
would  seem  to  make  such  services  available 
only  to  defendants  represented  by  appointed 
counsel,  despite  the  fact  that  in  the  House 
debate  It  was  made  clear  this  restriction  was 
not  Intended.  The  conferees  have  therefore 
made  the  Hovise  and  Senate  intention  ex- 
plicit. 

The  Senate  version  of  the  bill  placed  no 
limit  on  fees  payable  for  services  other  than 
counsel;  as  amended  In  the  House,  the  bill 
would  limit  the  fees  payable  for  such  services 
to  $500  per  person  In  felony  cases  and  $300 
per  person  In  misdemeanor  cases.  The 
House  approach  has  been  accepted.  How- 
ever, because  the  conferees  find  no  reason  to 
differentiate  between  the  fees  payable  in  a 
felony  case  and  a  misdemeanor  case,  they 
recommend  a  uniform  maximum  fee,  and 
recommend  that  the  lower  of  the  figures  sug- 
gested by  the  House  be  made  applicable.  It 
is  therefore  provided  that,  exclusive  of  re- 
imbursement, the  fee  payable  to  each  person 
who  renders  services  other  than  counsel  in  a 
case,  or  to  an  organization  for  each  service 
of  an  employee  shall  not  exceed  $300. 

The  House  amendment  includes  a  pro- 
vision that  no  Member  of  Congress  shall  be 
appointed  to  serve  as  counsel  in  any  case 
covered  by  the  act.  The  conferees  have 
recommended  the  deletion  of  this  language 
as  being  unnecessary. 

The  bill  as  passed  by  the  Senate  is  re- 
stricted in  scope  to  felonies  and  mis- 
demeanors other  than  petty  offenses.  The 
House  version  of  the  bill  would  cover  all 
criminal  cases,  Including  petty  offenses.  Be- 
cause of  the  unavailability  of  adequate 
statistics  to  determine  the  volimie  of  petty 
offense  cases  in  the  Federal  covirts,  and  be- 
cause these  cases  are  of  a  relatively  minor 
nature,  the  committee  recommends  that 
petty  offenses  not  be  covered.  The  con- 
stitutional mandate  of  the  sixth  amendment 
is  without  doubt  applicable  to  petty  of- 
fenses, but  it  is  the  view  of  the  conferees 
that  adequate  representation  may  be  af- 
forded defendants  in  such  cases  without  the 
need  for  providing  for  compensation  for 
counsel.  In  this  way,  money  appropriated 
under  the  act  will  not  be  dissipated  from  the 
areas  of  greatest  need,  cases  involving  repre- 
sentation for  crimes  punishable  by  more  than 
6  months'  imprisonment. 

The  House  amendment  requires  that  all 
appointments  of  counsel  by  commissioners 
and  the  Judges  of  the  district  courts  be  made 
from  panels  of  attorneys  established  by  the 
district  court  in  each  district.  The  Senate 
version  requires  such  panels  only  for  ap- 
pointments by  commissioners.  The  confer- 
ees recommend  the  House  version. 

Implied  in  the  Senate  version,  and  ex- 
pressed in  the  House  version,  is  the  right  of 
a  defendant  to  have  counsel  appointed  at 
any  stage  of  the  proceeding;  l.e.,  before  the 
commissioner,  the  district  court,  the  coxirt 
of  appeals,  or  the  Supreme  Court.  The  com- 
ferees  recommend  inclusion  of  an  express 
provision,  as  adopted  in  the  House. 

The  bin  as  it  passed  the  Senate  requires 
that  all  claims  for  compensation  and  ex- 
penses be  supported  by  written  statements; 
the  House  version  requires  that  the  claims 
be  supported  by  affidavits.    Because  attorneys 
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are  officers  of  the  court  and  subject  to  the 
discipline  of  the  courts  In  which  they  prac- 
tice, the  conferees  recommend  that  claims 
submitted  by  them  need  be  supported  only 
by  written  statements  Others  rendering 
services  are  not  under  the  same  restraints 
and  disciplines:  the  conferees  therefore 
recommend  adoption  of  the  House  require- 
ment tbat  such  persons  submit  their  claims 
by  affidavit. 

The  House-passed  version  uf  the  bill  would 
place  the  compensation  provisions  in  erTect 
within  8  months,  whereas  the  Senate  version 
requlrea  that  the  plans  contemplated  by  the 
bill  shall  be  placed  In  operation  within  1 
year.  The  Senate  etTectlve  da'.e  has  been 
adopted  to  permit  the  districts,  circuit  Ju- 
dicial councils,  and  Judicial  Conference  to 
work  out  the  plans,  rules,  and  reKuUitlons 
necessary  to  assure  the  most  effective  and 
Just  operation  of  the  statute. 

EM.\NT  CI.     C'ELt.ER. 

PrriTR    W     RoDiNo     Jr  , 
Btron  O    Rogers, 

WnXIAM     M      McCfLLOCH. 

Arch   A    Moore.  Jr  , 
Manager i  on  the  Part  of  the  Houne 

Mr.  CELLER  t  interrupting  the  read- 
ing of  the  statement '  Mr  Speaker.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  further 
reading  of  the  statement  be  dispensed 
with  and  the  statement  be  printed  in  the 
Record  In  full  at  thLs  point. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CELLER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Are  all  the  amendments 
by  the  other  body  gennane  to  this  bill 
and  this  bill  only? 

Mr.  CELLER.    They  are  indeed. 

Mr.  GROSS.     I  thank  you. 

Mr.  MOORE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  West 
Virginia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MOORE.  Mr.  Speaker,  despite 
what  the  conference  report  indicates, 
the  act  to  which  the  conference  agreed. 
H.R.  7457.  was  pas.<ed  by  the  House 
This  legislation  authorizes  appointment 
of  counsel  to  represent  defendants  in 
felony  and  misdemeanor  cases  where  de- 
fendants are  unable  financially  to  obtain 
their  own  counsel  Counsel,  .so  ap- 
pointed, shall  be  paid  rt-a.-^onable  fees  up 
to  a  stipulated  maximum.  The  act  also 
provides  that  payment  may  be  made, 
with  bmitations.  for  the  rendering  of 
investigative  and  expert  services  in  con- 
nection with  the  defense  of  an  indii^'ent 
defendant. 

In  the  House,  I  Ux^k  the  initiative  in 
fashioning  and  reportin^^  out  an  etTec- 
tlve and  workable  bill.  Fur  a  number  of 
years,  efforts  have  been  made  to  legis- 
latively provide  compensation  for  the 
legal  representation  of  indigent  defend- 
ants In  the  Federal  jurisdiction.  It  was 
only  when  the  House  Judiciary  Commit- 
tee, in  the  88th  Congress,  supported  H  R 
7457  was  legislation  fashioned  with  sutf\- 
cient  support  so  that  it  might  l)ecome 
law.  I  am  proud  that  I  had  a  significant 
hand  in  guiding  this  legislation  and  that 
it  was  my  bill.  H  R.  7457,  that  the  Judi- 


ciary Committee  reported  to  the  House: 

that  the  House  subsequently  passed;  and 
is  contained  in  its  original  form  in  this 
conference  report. 

In  it-s  own  right,  the  Senate  passed  an 
indigent  defendant  bill  S  1057 1  con- 
siderably dilTerenl  m  nature  and  scope 
than  the  bill  reported  to  the  House  In 
fact,  a  House  bill  identical  in  language 
to  the  Senate  bill  was  considered  and 
found  unacceptable  by  a  maiority  of  the 
members  of  iiie  House  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee. My  legislation  'll.H.  7457'  was 
forthwith  reported  by  the  Committee  for 
consideration    by    the   House 

I  a,n\  amazed,  then,  to  read  the  con- 
ference report  and  discover  tliat  primary 
accentuation  was  placed  upon  the  Sen- 
ate bill  and  the  appearance  created  tiiat 
the  conferees,  in  essence,  were  only 
amending  the  Senate  bill.  The  Senate 
bill  was  never  considered  by  the  full 
House,  never  amended  by  the  House  and 
never  debated  by  the  House,  alter  the 
House  pa.ssed  H  R.  5457.  then  its  lan- 
guage was  ^.ubstituted  for  S.  1057.  As  a 
conferee.  I  must  share  this  responsibility 
for  having  signed  tlie  conference  report 
which  bears  this  misleading  impre.ssion. 

In  failing  to  oversee  the  detail  draft- 
ing uf  the  report,  however.  I  have  com- 
pounded tins  misleading  impre.ssion.  If 
I  did  not  now  .set  the  record  straight.  I 
could  be  furtiier  compounding  thus  cir- 
cumstance This  I  cannot  allow  to 
happen. 

The  Senate  bill,  in  addition  to  author- 
izing the  appointment  of  private  coun.sel. 
would  have  empowered  the  F'ederal  Gov- 
ernment to  establisii  Federal  public  de- 
fender offices  in  any  or  all  of  the  judicial 
districts  throughout  the  count ry.  Tills 
would  have  had  the  effect  of  placuig  the 
administration  of  justice  totally  in  the 
hands  of  the  Federal  Government.  An 
individual,  accu.sed  uf  a  crime,  would 
have  been  tried  before  a  Federal  judge, 
prosecuted  by  a  Federal  district  attorney, 
and  defended  by  a  Federal  public  de- 
feiul'-r.  Thus,  the  total  right  to  a  fair 
trial  and  to  the  pre.servation  of  ones 
right  to  liberty  would  be  solely  dependent 
upon  men  appointed  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment and  compen.'^ated  out  of  the 
Federal  Treasury 

This  condition  could  easily  have  led  to 
the  establisiiment  of  totalitarian  Justice 
with  the  well-known  unfairne.ss  and 
inequities  found  m  totalitarian  states. 
In  addition,  this  condition  could  have 
severely  undermined  the  dutie.s  and  re- 
sponsibilities of  members  of  the  bar  who 
I  tx-lieve  are  under  an  oblii,'ation  to  de- 
fend individuals,  even  those  without 
funds  and  even  charged  in  an  un- 
popular cau.se  nie  burdens  of  pre.serv- 
int,'  a  healthy  society  have  bei'ii  grad- 
ually eroded  In  recent  years  through  too 
'^rf'at  a  dependence  upon  the  Federal 
Government  It  did  not  seem  desirable 
to  a  majority  of  the  Members  of  the 
Hou.se  to  further  this  erosion  TTie 
House  bill.  then,  adopted  a  philo.sophy 
totally  different  from  that  reported  in 
the  Senate 

The  Senate  bill  provided  no  maximum 
hmit  upon  the  amount  of  comptmsation 
such  counsel  were  to  receive  In  this 
regard  it  was  completely  different  from 
the  House  bill. 
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The  Members  of  the  House  who  ttn^ 
ported  H.R.  7457.  believed '  that  jSl 
pointed  counsel  should  receive  reaaon 
able  compensation  for  their  serviced 
That  they  should  be  appointed  tToai 
piuiel  of  attorneys  selected  by  th» 
district  judi^e.  In  addition,  they  t^ 
believed  that  the  legislation  should  not 
bo  primarily  directed  to  enriching  the 
legal  profession.  For  this  reason,  the 
Huu.se  enacted  and  the  conferees  acceded 
to  the  Hou.se  provision  which  authorizes 
S15  per  hour  for  time  expended  by  an 
appointed  counsel  in  court  and  $10  per 
li'>ur  for  time  spent  outside  of  court,  in 
addition,  the  conferees  agreed  to  the 
House  version  which  places  a  maxlnimn 
compensation  of  $500  in  a  felony  case 
and  $300  m  a  misdemeanor  case. 

The  Senate  bill  would  have  iJennitted 
the  .selection  of  privatt>  counsel  on  au 
arbitrary  and  haphazard  basis.  I  ttH 
that  political  or  personal  favoritism 
could  have  come  into  play  as  it  has  in 
other  llelds  of  Federal  executive  and 
judicial  administration.  This  would 
have  been  uncon.scionable  and  would 
have  totally  defeated  the  intention  of 
Congress  to  jirovide  experienced  counsel 
to  needy  defendants.  For  this  reason, 
H  R.  7457  provided  and  the  conferees 
agreed  that  appointed  counsel  should  be 
selected  from  panels  of  attorneys  estab- 
lished by  the  district  courts 

Additional  Hou.se  provisions  were  ac- 
cepted by  the  conferees,  but  I  have  only 
sought  to  present  the  major  ones  in  order 
to  demon.strate  that  the  H  R.  7457  pri- 
marily prevailed  in  conference. 

I  do  not  mean  to  imply  that  the  Senate 
bill  did  not  contain  many  go(xl  features. 
It  did  and  they  were  accepted  by  myself 
The  Important  fact  is,  however,  that  the 
Senate  and  Hou.se  bills  were  based  upon 
different  and  conflicting  philosophies. 
Fortunately,  for  the  sake  of  a  free  so- 
ciety and  for  the  sake  of  an  independent 
and  fair  system  of  justice,  the  philosophy 
propounded  by  my  bill  HR.  7457  was 
accepted.  The  importance  of  this  can- 
not bo  overlooked.  For  these  reasons,  I 
have  taken  this  opportunity  to  detail 
the  work  done  by  the  conferees. 

The  SPEIAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ne* 
York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move 
the  previous  question  on  the  conference 
report. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  conference  report  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


ECONOMIC  OPPORTUNITY  ACT  OP 
1964 

Mr  LANDRUM.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move 
that  the  Hou.se  resolve  itself  into  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union  for  the  further  con- 
.sideratlon  of  the  bill  <H.R.  11377>  to 
mobilize  the  human  and  financial  re- 
.sources  of  the  Nation  to  combat  poverty 
in  the  United  States. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

IN    THE    COMMITTZi;    OF    THE    WHOLE 

Accordingly,  the  House  resolved  itself 
into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  Houae 


l96Jf 

w   G*ot*  nf  the  Union  for  the  further 
tfeSno^m^brnHJ..  .1377.  with 

w    Raws  in  the  chair. 

»^^^SerL  read  the  title  of  the  bill 

1!^  CHAIRMAN.  When  the  Commit- 
.  J^'se  orfves^rday  the  Clerk  had  read 
^roTh  section  1  ending  on  line  4.  page 

^,Jhe  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Georgia. 

AMENDMENT  OFFXHED  BY  MR.  LANDBTJM 

Mr.  LANDRUM.   Mr.  Chairman.  I  offer 

an  amendment. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Lanmum: 
Strike  out  all  after  the  enacting  clause  and 
insert  the  following; 

"Tliat  this  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  'Econo- 
oic  Opportunity  Act  of  1964." 

•Findings  and  Declaration  of  Purpose 

.■SBC  2  Although  the  economic  well-being 
^d  prosperity  of  the  United  States  have 
nmeressed  to  a  level  surpassing  any  achieved 
fn  world  h-.st<iry.  and  although  these  bene- 
'  are  widelv  shared  throughout  the  Nation. 
nnvprtv  coTUlnuefi  to  be  the  lot  of  a  substan- 
K  number  of  our  people.  The  United 
states  can  achieve  Its  full  economic  and  so- 
rlal  potential  as  a  nation  only  if  every  in- 
dividual has  the  opportunity  to  contribute  to 
the  full  extent  of  his  capabilities  and  to  par- 
tirioate  in  the  workings  of  our  society.  It  is. 
therefore,  the  policy  of  the  United  States 
to  eliminate  the  paradox  of  poverty  In  the 
midst  of  plenty  In  this  Nation  by  opening 
to  everyone  the  opportunity  for  education 
and  training,  the  opportunity  to  work,  and 
the  opportunity  to  live  In  decency  and  dig- 
nity It  is  the  purpose  of  this  Act  to 
strengthen,  supplement,  and  coordinate  ef- 
forts In  furtherance  of  that  policy. 

'TTTLE  I YOUTH  PROGRAMS 

•Parf  A — Job  Corps 
"Statement  of  Purpose 

"Sec.  101.  The  purpose  of  this  part  is  to 
prepare  for  the  responsibilities  of  citizenship 
and  to  increase  the  employablUty  of 
young  men  and  young  women  aged  sixteen 
throuph  twenty-one  by  providing  them  In 
rural  and  urban  residential  centers  with 
education,  vocational  training,  useful  work 
experience.  Including  work  directed  toward 
the  con.'^ervatlon  of  natural  resources,  and 
other  appropriate  activities. 

"Establishment  of  Job  Corps 

"SEt-  102.  In  order  to  carry  out  the  pur- 
poses of  this  part,  there  Is  hereby  established 
within  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity 
(herelniilter  referred  to  as  the  'OfBce'),  es- 
tabli.shed  by  title  VI.  a  Job  Corps  (hereinafter 
referred  to  as  the  "Corps'). 

Job  Corps  Program 

Sec  103  Tlie  Director  of  the  Offlce  (here- 
inafter referred  to  as  the  "Director")  la 
authorized  to — 

(a)  enter  Into  agreements  with  any  Fed- 
eral. State,  or  local  agency  or  private  or- 
Ranlzatlon  for  the  establishment  and  opera- 
tion. In  rural  and  urban  areas,  of  conserva- 
tion camps  and  training  centers  and  for  the 
provLslnn  of  such  facilities  and  services  as 
In  his  Judgment  are  needed  to  carry  out  the 
purpr..ses  of  this  part,  Including  but  not 
limited  to  agreements  with  agencies  charged 
with  the  responsibility  of  conserving,  de- 
veloping, and  managing  the  public  natural 
resources  of  the  Nation  and  of  developing, 
manaplnR.  and  protecting  public  recreational 
areas,  whereby  the  enrollees  of  the  Corps  may 
be  utilized  by  such  agencies  In  carrying  out, 
under  the  Immediate  supervision  of  such 
agencies,  programs  planned  and  designed  by 
such  agencies  to  fulfill  such  responsibility, 
and   Including    agreements   for   a   botanical 
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miT79J  program  involving  surveys  and  maps 
of  existing  vegetation  and  Investigations  of 
the  plants.  soUs.  and  environments  of 
natural   and  disturbed   plant   communities; 

(b)  arrange  for  the  provision  of  educa- 
tion and  vocational  training  of  enrollees 
In  the  Corps:  Provided,  That,  where  practi- 
cable, such  programs  may  be  provided 
through  local  public  educational  agencies 
or  by  private  vocational  educational  Insti- 
tutions or  technical  Institutes  where  such 
Institutions  or  Institutes  can  provide  sub- 
stantially equivalent  training  with  reduced 
Federal  expendltiures; 

(c)  provide  or  arrange  for  the  provision  of 
programs  of  useful  work  experience  and 
other  appropriate  activities  for  enrollees; 

(d)  establish  standards  of  safety  and 
health  for  enrollees,  and  furnish  or  arrange 
for  the  furnishing  of  health  services;  and 

(e)  prescribe  such  rules  and  regulations 
and  make  such  arrangements  as  he  deems 
necessary  to  provide  for  the  selection  of  en- 
rollees and  to  govern  their  conduct  after  en- 
rollment. Including  appropriate  regulations 
as  to  the  circumstances  under  which  enroll- 
ment may  be  terminated. 

Composition  of  the  Corps 
Sec.  104.  (a)  The  Corps  shall  be  composed 
of  young  men  and  young  women  who  are 
permanent  residents  of  the  United  States, 
who  have  attained  age  sixteen  but  have  not 
attained  age  twenty-two  at  the  time  of  en- 
rollment, and  who  meet  the  standards  for 
enrollment  prescribed  by  the  Director.  Par- 
ticipation In  the  Corps  shaU  not  relieve  any 
enrollee  of  obligations  under  the  Universal 
Military  Training  and  Service  Act  (50  U.S.C. 
App.  451  et  seq.) .  Only  In  exceptional  cases 
shall  enrollees  in  the  Corps  be  graduates  of 
an  accredited  high  school,  and  no  person 
shall  be  accepted  for  enrollment  In  the 
Corps  unless  the  local  school  authorities 
have  concluded  that  further  school  attend- 
ance by  such  person  In  any  regular  aca- 
demic, vocational,  or  training  program.  Is 
not  practicable. 

(b)  In  order  to  enroll  as  a  member  of  the 
Corps,  an  Individual  must  agree  to  comply 
with  rules  and  regulations  promulgated  by 
the  Director  for  the  government  of  the 
Corps. 

(c)  The  total  enrollment  of  any  individual 
In  the  Corps  shall  not  exceed  two  years  ex- 
cept as  the  Director  may  determine  in  special 

cases. 

Allowance  and  Maintenance 

Sre.  105.  (a)  Enrollees  may  be  provided 
with  such  living,  travel,  and  leave  allow- 
ances, and  such  quarters,  subsistence,  trans- 
portation, equipment,  clothing,  recreational 
services,  medical,  dental,  hospital,  and  other 
health  services,  and  other  expenses  as  the 
Director  may  deem  necessary  or  appropriate 
for  their  needs.  Transportation  and  travel 
allowances  may  also  be  provided,  in  such 
circumstances  as  the  Director  may  deter- 
mine, for  applicants  for  enrollment  to  or 
from' places  of  enrollment,  and  for  former 
enroUees  from  places  of  termination  to 
their  homes. 

(b)  Upon  termination  of  his  or  her  en- 
rollment m  the  Corps,  each  enrollee  shall 
be  entitled  to  receive  a  readjustment  allow- 
ance at  a  rate  not  to  exceed  $50  for  each 
month  of  satisfactory  participation  therein 
as  determined  by  the  Director:  Provided, 
however.  That  under  such  circumstances 
as  the  Director  may  determine  a  portion  of 
the  readjustment  allowance  of  an  enrollee 
next  exceeding  $25  for  each  month  of  satis- 
factory service  may  be  paid  during  the  pe- 
riod of  service  of  the  enrollee  directly  to  a 
member  of  his  or  her  family  (as  defined  In 
section  609(c))  and  any  sum  so  paid  shall 
be  supplemented  by  the  payment  of  an  equal 
amount  by  the  Director.  In  the  event  of 
the  enroUee's  death  during  the  period  of 
his  or  her  service,  the  amount  of  any  unpaid 
readjustment  allowance  shall  be  paid  in  ac- 


cordance with  the  provisions  of  section  1  of 
the  Act  of  Augiist  3,  1960  (5  U.B.C.  61f ) . 
Application  of  Provisions  of  Federal  Law 
Sec.  106.  (a)  Except  as  otherwise  specifi- 
cally provided  In  this  part,  an  enrollee  shall 
be  deemed  not  to  be  a  Federal  employee 
and  shall  not  be  subject  to  the  provisions 
of  laws  relating  to  Federal  employment.  In- 
cluding those  relating  to  hours  of  work,  rates 
of  compensation,  leave,  unemployment  com- 
pensation, and  Federal  employee  benefits. 

(b)  Enrollees  shall  be  deemed  to  be  em- 
ployees of  the  United  States  for  the  pur- 
poses of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954 
(26  U.S.C.  1  et  seq.)  and  of  title  n  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  (42  U.S.C.  401  et  seq.). 
and  any  service  performed  by  an  individual 
as  an  enrollee  shall  be  deemed  for  such  pur- 
poses to  be  performed  in  the  employ  of  the 
United   States. 

(c)(1)  Enrollees  under  this  part  shall, 
for  the  ptirposes  of  the  administration  of 
the  Federal  Employees'  Compensation  Act 
(5  U.S.C.  751  et  seq.).  be  deemed  to  be  civil 
employees  of  the  United  States  within  the 
meaning  of  the  term  "employee"  as  defined 
in  section  40  of  such  Act  (5  U.S.C.  790)  and 
the  provisions  thereof  shall  apply  except 
as  hereinafter  provided. 

(2)    For  purposes  of  this  subsection: 

(A)  The  term  "performance  of  duty"  In 
the  Federal  Employees'  Compensation  Act 
shall  not  include  any  act  of  an  enrollee — 

(1)   while  on  authorized  leave  or  paEs;  or 
(ii)    while  absent  from  his  or  her  assigned 
post  of  duty,  except  while  participating  In 
an  activity  authorized  by  or  tinder  the  di- 
rection or  supervision  of  the  Corps. 

(B)  In  computing  compensation  benefits 
for  disability  or  death  under  the  Federal 
Employees'  Compensation  Act,  the  monthly 
j>ay  of  an  enrollee  shall  be  deemed  to  be 
$150.  except  that  with  respect  to  compen- 
sation for  disability  accruing  after  the  Indi- 
vidual concerned  reaches  the  age  of  twenty- 
one,  such  monthly  pay  shall  be  deemed  to 
be  that  received  under  the  entrance  salary 
for  GS-2  under  the  Classification  Act  of  1949 
(5  use.  1071  et  seq.),  and  section  6(d)(1) 
of  the  former  Act  (5  U.S.C.  756(d)  (1) )  shall 
apply  to  enrollees. 

(C)  Compensation  for  disability  shall  not 
begin  to  accrue  until  the  day  following  the 
date  on  which  the  enrollment  of  the  Injured 
enrollee  Is  terminated. 

(d)  An  em-ollee  shall  be  deemed  to  be  an 
employee  of  the  Government  for  the  ptu"- 
poses  of  the  Federal  tort  claims  provisions 
of  title  28,  United  States  Code. 

(e)  Personnel  of  the  uniformed  services 
who  are  detailed  or  assigned  to  duty  in  the 
performance  of  agreements  made  by  the  Di- 
rector for  the  support  of  the  Corps  shall  not 
be  counted  In  computing  strength  under 
any  law  limiting  the  strength  of  such  serv- 
ices or  in  computing  the  percentage  au- 
thorized by  law  for  any  grade  therein. 

Political  Discrimination  and  Political 
Activity 
Sec.    107.   (a)    No    officer    or    employee    of 
the  executive  branch   of   the  Federal   Gov- 
ernment shall  make  any  Inquiry  concerning 
the    political    affiliation    or    beliefs    of    any 
enrollee  or  applicant  for  enrollment  In  the 
Corps.     All  disclosures  concerning  such  mat- 
ters   shall    be    Ignored,    except    as    to    such 
membership  In  political  parties  or  organiza- 
tions as  constitutes  by  law  a  disqualification 
for  Government  employment.     No  discrim- 
ination   shall    be    exercised,    threatened    or 
promised    by    any    person    In   the   executive 
branch  of  the  Federal  Government  against 
or  In  favor  of  any  enrollee  In  the  Corps,  or 
any  applicant  for  enrollment  In  the  Corps 
because  of  his  political  affiliation  or  beliefs, 
except  as  may  be  specifically  authorized  or 
required  by  law. 

(b)   No  officer,  employee  or  enrollee  of  the 
(Dorps  shall  take  any  active  part  In  political 
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management  or  In  political  campalgnis,  ex- 
cept as  may  be  provided  by  or  pursuant  to 
statute,  and  no  such  officer,  employee  or 
enrollee  shall  use  his  official  position  or 
Influence  for  the  purpose  of  Interfering  with 
an  election  or  affecting  the  result  thereof. 
All  such  persons  shall  retain  the  right  to 
vote  aa  they  may  choose  and  to  express.  In 
their  private  capacities,  their  opinions  on 
all  political  subjects  and  candidates. 

(c)  Whenever  the  United  States  Civil 
Service  Commission  finds  that  any  p)erson 
haa  violated  the  foregoing  provisions.  It  shall. 
after  giving  due  notice  and  opportunity  for 
explanation  to  the  officer  or  employee  or 
enrollee  concerned,  certify  the  facta  to  the 
Director  with  specific  Instructions  as  to  dis- 
cipline or  dismissal  or  other  corrective 
actions. 

State-operated  Youth  Camps 
8»c.  108.  The  Director  Is  authorized  to 
enter  Into  agreements  with  States  to  assist 
In  the  operation  or  administration  of  State- 
operated  programs  which  carry  out  the  pur- 
pose of  this  part  The  Director  may.  pur- 
suant to  such  regulations  as  he  may  adopt. 
pay  part  or  all  of  the  operative  or  admin- 
istrative costs  of  such  programs. 
Requirement  for  State  Approval  of  Con- 
servation Camps  and  Training  Centers 
S«c.  109.  In  carrying  out  the  provisions  of 
part  A  of  this  title  no  conservation  camp. 
training  center,  or  other  similar  facility  de- 
signed to  carry  out  the  purp<->«es  of  this  Act. 
shall  be  eetabllshed  within  a  State  unless  a 
plan  setting  forth  such  proposed  establish- 
ment has  been  submitted  to  the  Governor 
of  the  State  and  such  plan  has  not  been  dls- 

|<         approred  by  him  within  thirty  days  of  such 

■"^         submission. 

Part  B — Work-training  programs 
Statement  of  Purpose 

S»c.  111.  The  purpose  of  this  part  Is  to 
provide  useful  work  experience  opportunities 
for  unemployed  young  men  and  young  wom- 
en, through  participation  in  State  and  com- 
munity work-training  programs,  so  that  their 
employablllty  may  be  lncrea.sed  or  their 
education  resumed  or  continued  and  so  that 
public  agencies  and  private  nonprofit  or- 
ganizations (other  than  political  parties  I 
win  be  enabled  to  carry  out  programs  which 
win  permit  or  contribute  to  an  iindertaklng 
or  service  in  the  public  Interest  that  would 
not  otherwise  be  provided,  or  will  contribute 
to  the  conservation  and  development  of 
natural  resources  and  recreational  arecis. 

Development  of  Programs 
Sec.  112.  In  order  to  carry  out  the  purp<Tsea 
of  this  part,  the  Dlrect<jr  shall  assist  and 
cooperate  with  State  and  local  agencies  and 
private  nonprofit  organizations  (other  than 
political  parties)  In  developing  programs  for 
the  employment  of  young  people  In  State 
and  community  activities  hereinafter  author- 
ized, which,  whenever  appropriate,  shall  be 
coordinated  with  programs  of  training  and 
education  provided  by  local  public  educa- 
tional agencies. 

Financial  Assistance 

See.  113.  (a)  The  Director  Is  authorized 
to  enter  Into  agreements  providing  for  the 
payment  by  him  of  part  op  all  of  the  cost 
of  a  State  or  local  program  submitted  here- 
under If  he  determines.  In  accordance  with 
such  regulations  as  he  may  prescribe,  ^^t — 

(1)  enrollees  In  the  progrann  will  be  em- 
ployed either  (A)  on  publicly  owned  and 
operated  facilities  or  projects,  or  (B)  on  local 
projects  sponsored  by  private  nonprofit  or- 
ganizations (other  than  political  parties), 
other  than  projects  Involving  the  construc- 
tion, operation,  or  maintenance  of  so  much 
of  any  facility  used  or  to  be  used  for  sec- 
tarian Instruction  or  as  a  place  for  religious 
worship: 

(2)  th«  program  will  increase  the  em- 
ployablllty of  the  enrollees  by  providing  work 


experience  and  training  In  (X'cupatlonal  skills 
or  pursuits  In  classifications  In  which  the 
Director  finds  there  Is  a  reiisoiiable  expecta- 
tion of  emplojTnent.  or  will  enable  student 
enrollees  to  resiime  or  to  maintain  school 
attendance; 

(3)  the  program  will  permit  or  contribute 
to  an  undertaking  or  service  in  the  public 
Interest  that  would  not  otherwise  be  pro- 
vided, or  will  contribute  t^)  the  conservation, 
development,  or  miuiagemeut  of  the  natural 
resources  of  the  Suite  or  community  or  to  the 
development,  management.  r>r  protection  of 
State  or  community   recreational   arefis; 

(4  I  the  program  will  nut  result  In  the  dis- 
placement of  employed  workers  or  Impair  ex- 
isting contracts  l'i>r  services. 

i5)  the  rates  of  pay  and  other  conditions 
of  employment  will  be  appropriate  and  rea- 
sonable In  tiie  light  of  such  factt^rs  as  the 
type  of  work  performed,  geographical  region, 
and  proficiency  of  the  employee; 

(6)  to  the  maximum  extent  feasible,  the 
program  will  be  coordinated  with  vocational 
training  .uid  educatli>nal  services  adapted  to 
the  special  needs  of  enrollees  In  such  pro- 
gram and  sponsored  by  State  or  local  public 
educational  agencies.  Proiided,  however. 
That  where  such  services  are  inadequate  or 
unavailable,  the  program  m.iy  make  provi- 
sion for  the  enliU-gcment.  Improvement,  de- 
velopment, and  coordination  of  such  services 
with  the  coopera'ion  of.  or  where  appropriate 
pursuant  to  agreement  with,  the  Secretary  of 
Health.   Education,   and   Welfare;    luid 

i7i  the  program  Includes  standards  and 
procedures  for  the  selection  of  applicants. 
Including  provisions  assuring  full  coordina- 
tion and  cooperation  with  kx?al  and  other 
authorities  t<;)  encourage  students  to  resume 
or  maintain  scJkxjI  attendance 

ibi  In  approving  projects  under  this  part, 
the  Director  shall  give  priority  to  projects 
with  high  training  potential. 

Enrollees  In  Program 

Sec.  114.  (a)  Participation  In  programs  un- 
der this  part  shall  be  limited  to  young  men 
and  women  who  are  permanent  residents  of 
the  United  States,  who  have  attained  age 
sixteen  but  have  not  attained  age  twenty- 
two,  and  whose  participation  In  such  pro- 
grams will  be  consistent  with  the  purposes 
of  this  part. 

(bi  Enrollees  shall  be  deemed  not  to  be 
Federal  employees  and  shall  not  be  subject 
to  the  provisions  of  laws  relating  to  Federal 
employment.  Including  those  relating  to 
hours  of  work,  rates  of  compensation,  leave, 
unemployment  compensiitlon,  and  Federal 
employee  benefits. 

(C)  Where  appropriate  to  carry  out  the 
purposes  of  this  .^ct.  the  Director  may  pro- 
vide for  testing,  counseling.  Job  development, 
and  referral  services  to  youths  through  pub- 
lic agencies  or  private  nonprofit  organiza- 
tions. 

Limitations  on  Federal  Assistance 
Sec  115  Federal  assistance  to  any  pro- 
gram pursuant  to  this  part  paid  for  the 
period  ending  two  years  after  the  date  of  en- 
actment of  this  Act.  or  June  30.  1966.  which- 
ever Is  later,  shall  not  exceed  90  per  centum 
of  the  costs  of  such  proifram.  Including  costs 
of  administration,  and  such  assl.stance  paid 
for  periods  thereafter  shall  not  exceed  50  per 
centum  of  such  costs,  unless  the  Director 
determines,  pursuant  to  regulations  adopted 
and  promulgated  by  him  establlshlnk;  objec- 
tive criteria  for  such  determinations,  that 
assistance  In  excess  of  such  percentages  Is  re- 
quired In  furtherance  of  the  purposes  of  this 
part  Non-Federal  contributions  may  be  in 
cash  or  In  kind,  fairly  evaluated.  Including 
but  not  limited  to  plant,  equipment,  and 
services. 

Equitable  Distribution  of  Assistance 

Sec.  116.  The  Director  shall  establish  cri- 
teria designed  to  achieve  an  equitable  dis- 
tribution of  assistance  under  this  part  among 


the  States.     In  developing  such  crlten. 
shall  consider  among  other  relevant  t^ 
the  ratios  of  population,  unemployment* 
family  Income  levels.     Not  more  than  i'^ 
per  centum  of  the  sums  appropriated  » 
located  for  any  fiscal  year  to  carry  out  tK 
purposes  of  this  part  shall  be  used  w\*^ 
any  one  State.  *>umi 

Part  C— Work-study  programa 
Statement  of  Purpoee 
Sec  121    The    purpose    of    this  part  u  t„ 
stimulate    and   promote   the   part-time  em 
ployment  of  students  In  Institutions  of  hi^" 
er  education  who  are  from  low-income  f^" 
llles  and  are  In   need  of  the  earnings  fr«,' 
such  employment  to  pursue  courses  of  wnirt^ 
at  such  Institutions.  ""' 

Allotments  to  States 
Sec.  122.  (ai  From  the  sums  approprlatad 
to  carry  out  this  title  for  a  fiscal  year  the 
Director  shall  reserve  the  amount  needed  for 
making  grants  under  section  123.  Not  to  ei- 
ceed  2  per  centum  of  the  amount  so  reaervrt 
shall  be  allotted  by  the  Director  amont 
Puerto  Rico,  Guam.  American  Samoa  th« 
Trust  Territory  of  Pacific  Islands,  and  th» 
Virgin  Islands  according  to  their  respective 
needs  for  assistance  under  this  part.  The  n- 
malnder  of  the  sums  so  reserved  shall  be  al^ 
lotted  among  the  States  as  provided  In  lub^ 
section  (b). 

(b)  Of  the  sums  being  allotted  under  thli 
subsectlon- 

(1)  one-third  shall  be  allotted  by  the  D(. 
rector  among  the  States  so  that  the  allot- 
ment to  each  State  under  this  clause  will  be 
an  amount  which  bears  the  same  ratio  to 
such  one-third  as  the  number  of  persona  en- 
rolled on  a  full-time  basis  In  Institutions  of 
higher  education  In  such  State  bears  to  the 
total  number  of  persons  enrolled  on  a  full- 
time  basis  In  Institutions  of  higher  education 
In  all  the  States, 

12)  one-third  shall  be  allotted  by  the  Di- 
rector among  the  States  so  that  the  allot- 
ment to  each  State  under  this  clause  will  b« 
an  amount  which  bears  the  same  ratio  to 
such  one-third  as  the  number  of  high  school 
graduates  ( as  defined  In  section  103(d)(3)  of 
the  Higher  Education  Facilities  Act  of  1963) 
of  such  State  bears  to  the  total  number  of 
such  high  school  graduates  of  all  the  Statei, 
and 

(3)  one-third  shall  be  aUotted  by  him 
among  the  States  so  that  the  allotment  to 
each  State  under  this  clause  will  be  an 
amount  which  bears  the  same  ratio  to  such 
•  ne-thlrd  as  the  number  of  related  children 
imder  eighteen  years  of  age  living  In  famUlei 
with  annual  Incomes  of  les."!  than  $3.(XX)  In 
such  State  bears  to  the  number  of  related 
children  under  eighteen  years  of  age  living 
In  families  with  annual  Incomes  of  less  than 
$3,000  In  all  the  States. 

(c)  The  amount  of  any  State's  allotment 
which  h.Ls  not  been  granted  to  an  Institu- 
tion of  higher  education  under  section  123 
at  the  end  of  the  fl.'ical  year  for  which  appro- 
priated shall  be  reallotted  by  the  Director. 
In  such  manner  as  he  determines  will  beet 
iisslst  In  achieving  the  purposes  of  this  Act. 
.\mounts  reallotted  under  this  subsection 
shall  be  available  for  making  grants  under 
section  123  until  the  close  of  the  fl.scal  yea: 
next  succeeding  the  fiscal  year  for  which 
appropriated. 

(d)  For  purposes  of  this  section,  the  term 
"State"  does  not  Include  Puerto  Rico,  Guam, 
American  Samoa,  the  Trust  Territory  of  the 
Pacific  Islands,  nnd  the  Virgin  Islands. 

Grants  for  Work-Study  Programs 
Sec.  123  The  Director  Is  authorized  to  en- 
ter Into  agreements  with  Institutions  of 
higher  education  (as  defined  by  section  401 
(f )  of  the  Higher  Education  Facilities  Act  of 
1963  (P.L  88-204))  under  which  the  Direc- 
tor will  make  grants  to  such  Institutions  to 
assist  In  the  operation  of  work-study  pro- 
grams as  hereinafter  provided. 
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conditions  of  Agreements 
S^  124.  An  agreement_entered  Into  pur- 

•^^"^n^^rjol't'hf  deration  by  the  Instl- 
'*'  ^?  1  pro-am  f^r  the  part-tlme  em- 

t"^°^  °  of  its  students  In  work- 

P'^Tfor  Sie  institution  Itself,  or 
'^'  V^,\l  nubile  or  private  nonprofit 
»3'  ^°!„\Cn    the  ^Ition   18   obtal 


or- 
obtalned 


^TV:Z,^enT^^^n  the  Instl- 
twough  af..!f!~:r.,anlzatlon  and- 


tution  and  such  organization  and 


'''^^lie^or^  is  related  to  the  student's 

^rZS.  wir"7i)  ^11  be  m  the  pubUc 
:!ist  a?d  Ts  work  which  would  not  other- 
^'•^,1  nrovlded,  (11)  win  not  result  In  the 
''^,  .»ment  Of  employed  workers  or  Impair 
Si^Ttrng^n  ractf^Sr  Lvlces.  and  (lU)  wlU 
"^^^^r^  by  such  conditions  of  employ- 
^  ^\^  will  be  appropriate  and  reasonable 
r'fihTo?  uch  fa'Sors  as  the  type  of  work 
SriSi^.  geographical  region,  and  pro- 
flrtencv  of  the  employee: 
Prm'tded.  however.  That  no  such  work 
>,aM  involve  the  construction,  operatton, 
'  mJn«nInce  of  so  much  of  any  facility 
IJor  r^  used  for  sectarian  Instruction 
or  as  a  pU«^e  for  religious  worship; 

(b)  provide  thxit  funds  granted  an  Insti- 
tution of  hlcher  educaUon.  pursuant  to  sec- 
Mon  123  may  be  used  only  to  make  payments 
w  students  participating  In  work-study  pro- 
orams  except  that  an  Institution  may  use 
f^rt'lon  of  the  sums  granted  to  It  to  meet 
tdmlnlstratlve  expenses,  but  the  amount  so 
u^d  may  not  exceed  5  per  centum  of  the 
rtrnents  m^vde  by  the  Director  to  such  In- 
Stutlon  for  that  part  of  the  work-study 
nroKram  In  which  students  are  working  for 
public  or  nonprofit  organizations  other  than 
the  institution  Itself; 

(c)  provide  that  employment  under  such 
work-study  program  shall  be  furnished  only 
to  a  student  who  (1)  Is  from  a  low-lnoOTie 
family  (2)  Is  Ui  need  of  the  earnings  from 
such  employment  In  order  to  pursue  a  couifle 
of  study  at  such  Institution,  (3)  Is  capable. 
In  the  opinion  of  the  Institution,  of  main- 
taining Kood  standing  in  such  course  of 
study  while  employed  under  the  program 
covered  bv  the  agreement,  and  (4)  has  been 
accepted  for  enrollment  as  a  full-time  stu- 
dent at  the  Institution  or,  In  the  case  of  a 
student  already  enrolled  In  and  attending 
the  Institution,  Is  In  good  standing  and  In 
full-tlmo  attendance  there  either  aa  an 
undergraduate,  graduate,  or  professional  stu- 
dent; 

(d)  provide  that  no  student  shaU  be  em- 
ployed under  such  work-study  program  for 
more  than  fifteen  hours  In  any  week  In 
which  classes  in  which  he  Is  enrolled  are  In 
session; 

(6)  provide  that  In  each  fiscal  year  during 
which  the  agreement  remains  In  effect,  the 
institution  shall  expend  (from  sources  other 
than  payments  under  this  part)  for  the  em- 
ployment of  Its  students  (whether  or  not 
In  employment  eligible  for  assistance  under 
this  part)  an  amount  that  Is  not  less  than 
Its  average  annual  expenditure  for  such  em- 
ployment during  the  three  fiscal  years  pre- 
ceding the  fiscal  year  In  which  the  agree- 
ment Is  entered  Into; 

(f)  provide  that  the  Federal  share  of  the 
compensation  of  students  employed  In  the 
work-study  program  in  accordance  with  the 
agreement  will  not  exceed  90  per  centum  of 
such  compensation  for  work  performed  dur- 
ing the  period  ending  two  years  after  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  Act,  or  June  30. 
1966,  whichever  Is  later,  and  75  percent\im 
thereafter; 

(g)  include  provlslona  designed  to  make 
employment  tinder  such  work-study  program. 
or  equivalent  employment  offered  or  ar- 
ranged for  by  the  Institution,  reasonably 
available  (to  the  extent  of  available  funds) 
to  all  eligible  students  In  the  Institution 
In  need  thereof;  and 


(h)  Include  such  other  provisions  as  the 
Director  shall  deem  necessary  or  appropriate 
to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  part. 
Sovirces  of  Matching  Funds 
Sic.  135.  Nothing  In  this  part  shall  be 
construed  as  restricting  the  source  (other 
than  this  part)  from  which  the  Institution 
may  pay  Its  share  of  the  compensation  of  a 
student  employed  under  a  work-study  pro- 
gram covered  by  an  agreement  under  this 
part. 

Equitable  Distribution  of  Assistance 
Sbc.  126.  The  Director  shall  establish  cri- 
teria designed  to  achieve  such  distribution 
of  assistance  under  this  part  among  insti- 
tutions of  higher  education  within  a  State 
aa  wUl  most  effectively  carry  out  the  pur- 
poses of  this  Act. 

Part  D — Auf/iortzatton  of  appropriations 
Sec.  131.  The  Director  shall  carry  out  the 
programs  provided  for  in  this  title  during 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1965,  and  the 
two  succeeding  fiscal  years.  For  the  pur- 
pose of  carrying  out  this  title,  there  Is  here- 
by authorized  to  be  appropriated  the  sum 
of  $412,500,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30.  1965;  and  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30.  1966.  and  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30.  1967.  such  sums  may  be  appropri- 
ated as  the  Congress  may  hereafter  authorize 
by  law. 


TITLE  n URBAN  AND   RURAL  COMMUNPTY 

ACTION    PROGRAMS 

Part  A— General  community  action  programs 
Statement  of  Purpose 

Sec.  201.  The  purpose  of  this  part  Is  to 
provide  stimulation  and  Incentive  for  urban 
and  rural  communities  to  mobilize  their 
resoxu-ces  to  combat  poverty  through  com- 
munity action  programs. 

Community  Action  Programs 

Sec.  202.  (a)  The  term  "community  action 
program"  means  a  program — 

(1)  which  mobilizes  and  utilizes  resources, 
public  or  private,  of  any  urban  or  rural,  or 
combined  urban  and  rural,  geographical  area 
(referred  to  In  this  part  as  a  "community") . 
including  but  not  limited  to  a  State,  metro- 
politan area,  county,  city,  town,  multlclty 
unit,  or  multlcounty  unit  In  an  attack  on 
poverty; 

(2 )  which  provides  services,  assistance. 
and  other  activities  of  sufficient  scope  and 
size  to  give  promise  of  progress  toward  elim- 
ination of  poverty  or  a  cause  or  causes  of 
poverty  through  developing  employment  op- 
portunities. Improving  human  performance, 
motivation,  and  productivity,  or  bettering 
the  conditions  under  which  people  live,  learn. 
and  work; 

(3)  which  Is  developed,  conducted,  and 
administered  with  the  maximum  feasible 
participation  of  residents  of  the  areas  and 
members  of  the  groups  served;  and 

(4)  which  Is  conducted,  administered,  or 
coordinated  by  a  public  or  private  nonprofit 
agency  (other  than  a  political  party),  or  a 
combination  thereof,  with  maximum  feasi- 
ble participation  of  public  agencies  and 
private  nonprofit  organizations  primarily 
concerned  with  the  community's  problems 
of  poverty. 

(b)  The  Director  Is  authorized  to  prescribe 
such  additional  criteria  for  programs  car- 
ried on  vmder  this  part  as  he  shaU  deem 
appropriate. 

Allotment  to  States 

Sec.  203.  (a)  Prom  the  sums  appropriated 
to  carry  out  this  title  for  a  fiscal  year,  the 
Director  shall  reserve  the  amount  needed  for 
carrying  out  sections  204  and  205.  Not  to 
exceed  2  per  centtmi  of  the  amount  so  re- 
served shall  be  alloted  by  the  Director  among 
Puerto  Rico.  Guam.  American  Samoa,  the 
Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands,  and 
the  Virgin  Islands  according  to  their  respec- 


tive needs  for  assistance  under  this  part. 
Twenty  p>er  centiun  of  the  amount  so  re- 
served shall  be  aUotted  among  the  States  as 
the  Director  shall  determine.  The  remainder 
of  sums  BO  reserved  shall  be  allotted  among 
the  States  as  provided  In  subsection  (b) . 

(b)  Of  the  sums  being  allotted  vmder  this 
subsection — 

( 1 )  one-third  shaU  be  allotted  by  the  Di- 
rector among  the  States  so  that  the  allot- 
ment to  each  State  under  this  clause  will  be 
an  amount  which  bears  the  same  ratio  to 
such  one-third  as  the  number  of  public 
assistance  recipients  In  such  State  bears  to 
the  total  number  of  public  assistance  re- 
cipients In  all  the  Stetes; 

(2)  one -third  shall  be  allotted  by  him 
among  the  States  so  that  the  allotment  to 
each  State  under  this  clause  will  be  an 
amount  which  bears  the  same  ratio  to  such 
one-third  as  the  annual  average  number  of 
persons  unemployed  In  such  State  bears  to 
the  annual  average  number  of  persons  un- 
employed In  all  the  States;  and 

(3)  the  remaining  one -third  shall  be  al- 
lotted by  him  among  the  States  so  that  the 
allotment  to  each  State  vmder  this  clause 
will  be  an  amount  which  bears  the  same 
ratio  to  such  one-third  as  the  number  of 
related  children  under  18  years  of  age  living 
in  families  with  Incomes  of  less  than  91,000 
In  such  State  bears  to  the  number  of  re- 
lated children  under  18  years  of  age  living 
in  families  with  Incomes  of  less  than  $1,000 
In  all  the  States. 

(c)   The  portion  of  any  State's  aUotment 
under  subsection  (a)  for  a  fiscal  year  which 
the  Director  determines  will  not  be  required 
for  such   fiscal   year   for   carrying   out   this 
part  shall  be  available  for  reallotment  from 
time  to  time,  on  such  dates  during  such  year 
as  the  Director  may  fix.  to  other  States  in 
proportion  to  their  original  allotments  for 
such    year,    but    with    such    proportionate 
amount  for  any  of  such  other  States  being 
reduced  to  the  extent  it  exceeds  the   sum 
which    the    Director    estimates    such    State 
needs  and  will  be  able  to  use  for  such  year 
for  carrying  out  this  part;  and  the  total  of 
such  reductions  shall  be  similarly  reaUotted 
among     the     States     whose     propK>rtionate 
amounts  are  not  so  reduced.     Any  amount 
reallotted  to  a  State  under  this  subsection 
during  a  year  shall  be  deemed  part  of  its 
allotment    under   subsection    (a)    for   such 
year. 

(d)  For  the  purposes  of  this  section,  the 
term  "State"  does  not  Include  Puerto  Rico, 
Guam.  American  Samoa,  the  Trust  Terri- 
tory of  the  Pacific  Islands,  and  the  Virgin 
Islands. 


Financial  Assistance  for  Development  of 

Community  Action  Programs 
Sec  204.  The  Director  Is  authorized  to 
make  grants  to.  or  to  contract  with,  appro- 
priate public  or  private  nonprofit  agencies, 
or  combinations  thereof,  to  pay  part  or  all 
of  the  costs  of  development  of  community 
action  programs. 

Financial  Assistance  for  Conduct  and  Ad- 
ministration of  Community  Action  Pro- 
grams 

Sec  205.  (a)  The  Director  is  authorized  to 
make  grants  to.  or  to  contract  with.  pubUc 
or  private  nonprofit  agencies,  or  combina- 
tions thereof,  to  pay  part  or  aU  of  the  costs 
of  community  action  programs  which  have 
been  approved  by  him  pvirsuant  to  this  part. 
Including  the  cost  of  carrying  out  programs 
which  are  components  of  a  community  ac- 
tion  program   and   which   are   designed   to 
achieve   the   purposes   of   this    part.      Such 
component  programs  shaU  be  focvised  upon 
the   needs   of    low-income    individuals    and 
families  and  shall  provide  expanded  and  im- 
proved services,  assistance,  sind  other  activi- 
ties, and  faculties  necessary  In  connection 
therewith.     Such   programa   shaU   be    con- 
ducted in  those  fields  which  fall  within  the 
purposes  of  this  part  including  employment, 
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Job  trAlnlng  and  coxinaellng.  health,  voca- 
tional rehabilitation,  housing,  home  man- 
agement, welfare,  and  special  remedial  and 
other  noncurrlcular  educational  aaalstance 
for  the  benefit  of  low-Income  Individuals 
and  famlllea. 

(b)  No  grant  or  contract  authorized  un- 
der thla  p>art  mny  provide  fur  Kfneril  aid 
to  elementary  or  secondary  education  In  any 
school  or  school  system 

(c)  In  determining  whether  to  extend  as- 
sistance under  this  section  the  Director  shall 
consider   among   other   relevant    factors    the 
Incidence  of  poverty  within  the  community 
and  within  the  areas  it  groups  to  be  afTected 
by    the   specific    pnrgram   or    protframs.    and 
the  extent  to   which    the   applicant   t.s   in   a 
position    to    utilize    efficiently    and    expedi- 
tiously the  assistance  for  which  application  Is 
made.     In  determining  the  Incidence  of  pov- 
erty the  Director  shall  consider  information 
available  with  respect  to  such  factors  as    the 
concentration   of    low-tncome   families    par- 
ticularly those  with  children,    the  extent  of 
persistent  unemployment  and  underemploy- 
ment;   the   number    and    proportion   of    per- 
sons receiving  ca.'sh  or  other  asalsunce  on  a 
needs  basis  from  public  agencies  or  private 
organizations;     thp    number    of    migrant    or 
transient  low-Income  families.   .=;chool  drop- 
out   rates,    military    service    rejection    rates, 
and  other  evidences  of  low  educational  at- 
tainment; the  incidence  of  disease  disability, 
and    Infant   mortality:    housing   conditions. 
adequacy  of  community  facilities  and   serv- 
ices; and  the  Incidence  of  crime  and  Juvenile 
delinquency 

(d)  In  extending  assistance  under  this 
section  the  Director  shall  give  special  con- 
sideration to  programs  which  give  promise 
of  effecting  a  perm.ment  incre.use  in  the  ca- 
pacity of  Individuals,  groups,  and  communi- 
ties to  deal  with  their  problems  without 
further  assistance 

Technical  Assistance 
Sec.  a06.  The  Director  is  authorized  to 
provide,  either  directly  or  through  grants  or 
other  arrangements,  (ii  te<-hnlcal  a.ssutance 
to  conununttles  in  developing,  conducting. 
and  administering  community  action  pro- 
grams, and  (2)  training  for  specialized  per- 
.sonnel  needed  to  develop,  conduct,  or  ad- 
minister such  programs  or  to  provide  serv- 
ices  or   other   asslsuince    thereunder 

Research,  Training,  and  Demonstrations 
Sec.  207  The  Director  Is  authorized  to  con- 
duct, or  to  make  grants  to  or  enter  Into 
contracts  with  Institutions  of  higher  educa- 
tion or  other  appropriate  public  agencies  or 
private  organizations  for  the  conduct  of,  re- 
search, training,  and  demonstrations  pertain- 
ing to  the  purpc-es  of  this  part  Expendi- 
tures under  this  section  in  any  fiscal  year 
shall  not  exceed  15  per  centum  of  the  sums 
appropriated  or  allocated  for  such  year  to 
carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  part 

Limitations  on  Federal  Assistance 
Sec.   208.    (ai    Assistance  pursuant   to  sec- 
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eral  sources  which  were  being  made  for  simi- 
lar purposes  prior  to  the  extension  of  Fed- 
eral assistance. 

Participation  of  State  Agencies 
Sec    2i)y     ih      The  Director  sh.ill  e.si<ibllsh 
procedures     which     will     faclUuie     effective 
participation    of    the    States    In    cummunlty 
action  programs 

tb)  The  Director  Is  authorized  to  make 
grants  to,  or  to  contr.ict  with,  appropriate 
State  agencies  for  the  payment  of  the  ex- 
penses of  such  agencies  In  providing  tech- 
nical assistance  to  communities  In  develop- 
ing, conducting,  and  administering  com- 
munity action  programs. 

ici  In  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  title 
I  and  title  II  of  this  Act,  no  contract,  agree- 
ment, grant,  loan,  or  other  assistance  shall 
be  made  with,  or  provided  to.  any  State  or 
local  public  agency  or  any  private  institu- 
tion or  organization  for  the  purpijse  of 
carrying  out  any  program,  project,  or  .  ther 
activity  within  a  State  unless  a  plan  setting 
forth  such  proposed  contract,  agreement. 
grant,  loan,  or  other  assistance  has  been 
submitted  to  the  Gfwernor  of  the  Stale,  and 
such  plan  has  not  been  disapproved  by  him 
within  thirty  days  of  such  submission  Pro- 
vided.  however.  That  this  section  shall  not 
apply  to  contracts,  agreements,  grants,  loans, 
or  other  assistance  to  any  institution  of 
higher  education  in  existence  on  the  date  of 
the  approval  of  this  Act. 

Equitable  Distribution  of  Assistance 
Sec    210    The  Director  shall  establish  crl- 
terl.i   designed   to   achieve  an   equitable  dis- 
tribution    of     jisslstance     under     this     part 
within  the  States  between   urban  and  rural 
areas.     In  developing  such  criteria,  he  shall 
consider  the  relative  numbers  In  the  States 
or  areas  therein  of     (1)   low-Income  families 
particularly  those  with  children.    (2i    unem- 
ployed  persons,     i3)    persons    receiving   casii 
or    other   assistance    en   a    needs    basis   from 
public  agencies  or  private  organizations;   (4i 
schfDoi  dropour.s;    ,5)    adults  with  less  than 
an  eighth-grade  education,   and  (6)   persons 
rejected  for  military  service 

Preference  for  Components  of  Approved 

Programs 
Sec  211  In  determining  whether  to  ex- 
tend assistance  under  this  Act,  the  Director 
shall,  to  the  extent  feasible,  gl'. e  preference 
to  programs  and  projects  which  are  com- 
ponents of  a  community  action  program  ap- 
proved   pursuant    to    this   part 

Part  B— Adult  basic  education  programs 
Declaration    of   Purpcwe 

Sec.  212  It  la  the  purpose  of  this  part  to 
Initiate  programs  of  Instruction  for  individ- 
uals who  have  attained  age  eighteen  and 
whose  Inability  to  read  and  write  the  Eng- 
lish language  constitutes  a  substantial  Im- 
pairment of  their  ability  to  get  or  retain  em- 
ployment conmiensurate  with  their  real 
ability,  so  as  to  help  eliminate  such  In- 
ability   and    r.'ilse    the   level   of  education   of 
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to  (A)  demonstrate,  test,  or  develon  ». 
flcatlons,  or  adaptations  In  the  Usht  „,^- 
needs,  of  special  materials  or  meth~.^ 
instruction  of  such  individuals  ib"* 
late  the  development  of  local'  educa'J,^"" 
agency  programs  for  Instruction  of  i^.K°!* 
dlvlduals  in  such  schools  or  other  f??u  **• 
and  ,C.  acquire  additional  Information  ' 
cernlng  the  materials  or  methods  ueedJ?" 
an  effective  program  for  raising  adult^L' 
educational  skills:  ^'  °*^ 

1 2)    assist  m  meeting  the  cost  of  ioc«i  ^ 
cational  agency  programs  for  lnstrurti«« 
such  individuals  in  such  schools  or  oth° V 
cilitles:   and  ""^  other  f|. 

(3)  assist  m  development  or  lmprove»«.» 
of  technical  or  supervlsorv  .services  b?^* 
State  educational  .igency  relating  to  J^. 
basic  education  programs  ^^* 

State   Plans 
Sfc     214    (a  I    The    Director   shall   annrn^ 
for  purposes  of  this  part  the  plan  of  a  ru? 
which —  °'*'« 

(1 1    provides  for  administration  thereof  h 
the  State  educational  agency;  ' 

(21  provides  that  such  agency  will  niAk. 
such  reports  to  the  Director,  in  such  form 
and  containing  such  Information  u  mw 
reasonably  be  necessary  to  enable  the  Dl 
rector  to  perform  his  duties  under  this  nan 
and  will  keep  such  records  and  afford  such 
access  thereto  as  the  Director  finds  neceasm 
to  assure  the  correctness  and  veriflcaUonS 
such  reports; 

(3(  provides  such  fiscal  control  and  fund 
accounting  procedures  as  may  be  necesttrr 
to  lussure  proper  disbursement  of  and  k 
counting  for  Federal  funds  paid  to  the  8Ut* 
under  this  part  (Including  such  funds  paid 
by  the  State  to  local  educational  agenda) 
(4)  provides  for  ctwperatlve  arrangement! 
between  the  State  educational  agency  and 
the  state  health  authority  looking  towwd 
provlslcm  of  such  health  Information  and 
services  for  Individuals  described  In  section 
212  ius  may  be  available  from  such  agenclei 
and  as  may  reasonably  be  necessary  to  enable 
them  to  benefit  from  the  instruction  pro- 
vided under  programs  conducted  pursuant 
to  tyrants  under  this  part;  and 

(5i  sets  forth  a  program  for  use.  In  ac- 
cordance with  section  213(  b  ) ,  of  grants  under 
this  part  which  affords  assurance  of  substan- 
tial progre.ss.  within  a  reasonable  period  and 
with  respect  to  all  segments  of  the  population 
and  all  areas  of  the  State,  toward  ellmlnaUon 
of  the  Inability  of  adults  to  read  and  write 
Englsh  and  toward  substantially  r;ilslng  the 
level  of  education  of  Individuals  described 
In  section  212. 

ibi  The  Director  shall  not  finally  disap- 
prove any  State  plan  submitted  under  thli 
part,  or  any  moditicatlon  thereof,  without 
first  afforing  the  State  educational  agency 
reasonable  notice  and  opportunity  for  a 
hearing. 

Allotments 
Sec    215.   (ai   From  the  sums  allocated  for 


tlons  204  and  205   paid   for  the  period  end-      ^^^^    Individuals    with    a    view    to    making      grants   to   States   undir  section   2i:3   for  any 


Ing  two  years  after  the  date  of  enactment 
of  this  Act.  or  June  30.  1966,  whichever  is 
later,  shall  not  exceed  90  per  centum  of  the 
coats  referred  to  in  those  sections,  respective- 
ly, and  thereafter  shall  not  exceed  50  per 
centum  of  such  costs,  unless  the  Director  de- 
termlnee,  pursuant  to  regulations  adopted 
and  promulgated  by  him  establishing  objec- 
tive criteria  for  such  determinations,  that  as- 
sistance In  excess  of  such  percentages  Is  re- 
quired In  furtherance  of  the  purposes  of  this 
part.  Non-Federal  contributions  m.iv  be  In 
cash  or  In  kind,  fairly  evaluated  Including 
but  not  limited  to  plant  equipment,  and 
services. 

(b)  The  expenditures  or  contributions 
made  from  non-Federal  sources  for  a  com- 
munity action  program  or  component  thereof 
shall  be  In  addition  to  the  aggregate  ex- 
penditures or  contributions  from  non-Fed- 


them  less  likely  to  become  dependent  on 
others,  improving  their  ability  to  benefit 
from  occupational  training  and  otherwise 
increasing  their  opportunities  for  more  pro- 
ductive and  profitable  employment,  and 
making  them  better  able  to  meet  their  adult 
responsibilities 

Grants    to    States 

Sec.  213  (a)  Prom  the  sums  appropriated 
l<j  carry  out  this  title,  the  Director  shall 
make  grants  to  States  which  have  State 
plans  approved   by   him  under  this  section 

(b)  Grants  under  subsection  la)  may  be 
used.  In  accordance  with  regulations  of  the 
Director,  to — 

111  assist  In  establishment  of  pilot  proj- 
ects by  local  educational  agencies,  relating 
to  instruction  in  public  .schools,  or  other 
facilities  used  for  the  purpose  by  such  agen- 
cies, of  Individuals  described  In  section  212. 


fiscal  year,  the  Director  shall  reserve  such 
amount,  but  not  In  excess  of  2  per  centum 
thereof,  as  he  may  determine,  and  shall  allot 
such  amount  among  Puerto  Rico.  Guam, 
American  Samoa,  and  the  Virgin  Islands  ac- 
cording to  their  respective  needs  for  assist- 
ance under  this  part  The  remainder  of  the 
sums  so  allocated  for  a  fi.scal  year  shall  be 
allotted  by  the  Director  on  the  basis  of  the 
relative  number  of  Individuals  In  each  State 
who  have  attained  age  eighteen  and  who 
have  completed  not  more  than  five  grades 
of  school  or  have  not  achieved  an  equivalent 
level  of  education,  as  determined  by  the  Di- 
rector on  the  basis  of  the  best  and  most 
recent  Information  available  to  him.  Includ- 
ing any  relevant  data  furnished  to  him  by 
the  Department  of  Commerce  The  amount 
allotted  to  any  State  under  the  preceding 
sentence  for  any  fiscal  year  which  Is  loss 
than     $50,000    shall     be    increased    to    that 
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-.«,mt  the  total  thereby  required  being 
'^^^  bv  proportionately  reducing  the 
•*  J,nt  allotted  to  each  of  the  remaining 
^S^  under  the  preceding  sentence,  but 
i,r.uch  adjustments  as  may  be  necessary 

nrevent  the  allotment  of  any  of  such  re- 
^  Inine  States  from  being  thereby  reduced 
?^Zs,  than  $50,000.  For  the  purposes  of  thifl 
,i^tlon  the  term  "State"  shall  not  In- 
'ludTpuerto  Rico.  Guam,  American  Samoa. 
!nri  the  Virgin  Islands. 

b)  The  portion  of  any  State's  allotment 
„n'der  subsection  (ai  for  a  fiscal  year  which 
the  Director  determines  will  not  be  required, 
f^  the  period  such  allotment  Is  avaUable. 
nr  carrying  out  the  State  plan  (If  any)  ap- 
nroved  under  this  part  shall  be  available  for 
^allotment  from  time  to  time,  on  such  dates 
dw-lng  such  period  as  the  Director  may  fix. 

other  States  In  proportion  to  the  original 
allotments  to  such  SUtes  under  subsection 
,»,  for  such  year,  but  with  such  proportion- 
ate amount  for  any  of  such  other  States 
being  reduced  to  the  extent  It  exceeds  the 
sum  which  the  Director  estimates  such  State 
needs  and  will  be  able  to  use  for  such  period 
(or  carrying  out  its  State  plan  approved 
under  this  part:  and  the  total  of  such  reduc- 
uons  shall  be  similarly  reallocated  among  the 
States  whose  proportionate  amounts  are  not 
so  reduced.  Any  amount  reallotted  to  a 
State  under  this  subsection  during  a  year 
shall  be  deemed  part  of  its  allotment  under 
subsection  (at  for  such  year, 

(Ci  The  allotment  of  any  State  under  sub- 
section (a I  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Jvme 
30. 1965  shall,  except  to  the  extent  reallotted 
under  subsection  (bi.  remain  available  until 
June  30.  1966.  for  obligation  by  such  State 
for  carrying  out  Its  State  plan  approved 
under  this  part. 

Payments 

Sec.  216  (a)  From  a  State's  allotment 
available  for  the  purpose,  the  Federal  share 
of  expenditures,  under  Its  State  plan,  for  the 
purposes  set  forth  in  section  213(b)  shall  be 
paid  to  such  State.  Such  payments  shall  be 
made  In  advance  on  the  basis  of  estimates 
by  the  Director:  and  may  be  made  in  such 
installments  as  the  Director  may  determine, 
after  making  appropriate  adjustments  to 
take  account  of  previously  made  overpay- 
ments or  underpayments;  except  that  no 
such  payments  shall  be  made  for  any  fiscal 
year  unless  the  Director  finds  that  the 
amount  available  for  expenditures  for  adult 
basic  educational  programs  and  services 
from  State  sotirces  for  such  year  will  be  not 
>ss  than  the  amount  expended  for  such  pur- 
poses from  such  sources  during  the  preceding 
ftscal  year 

b)  For   the    fiscal    year   ending   June  30. 

1965.  and   the    fiscal    year   ending   June   30, 

1966.  the  Federal  share  for  each  State  shall 
be  90  per  centum.  For  the  succeeding  fiscal 
year  the  Federal  share  for  any  State  shall  be 
50  per  centum 

Operation  of  State  Plans;  Hearings  and 

Judicial  Review 
Sic  217.  (ai  Whenever  the  Director,  after 
re.isonable  notice  and  opportunity  for  hear- 
ing to  the  State  educational  agency  admin- 
istering a  State  plan  approved  under  this 
part,  finds  that- 
ill  the  State  plan  has  been  so  changed 
that  It  no  longer  complies  with  the  provisions 
of  section  214.  or 

(2)  In  the  administration  of  the  plan 
there  is  a  failure  to  comply  substantially 
with  any  such  provision. 

the  Director  shall  notify  such  State  agency 
that  no  further  payments  will  be  made  to 
the  State  under  this  part  (or  In  his  dis- 
cretion, that  further  payments  to  the  State 
111  be  limited  to  programs  under  or  i>ortlonB 
of  the  State  plan  not  affected  by  such  fail- 
ure i,  untU  he  Is  satisfied  that  there  will  no 
longer  be  any  failure  to  comply.    Until  he  is 
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BO  satisfied,  no  further  payments  may  be 
made  to  such  State  under  this  part  ( or  pay- 
ments shall  be  limited  to  programs  under 
or  portions  of  the  State  plan  not  affected  by 
such  failure ) . 

(b)  A  State  educational  agency  dissatis- 
fied with  a  final  action  of  the  Director  under 
section  214  or  subsection  (a)  of  this  section 
may  app>eal  to  the  United  States  court  of 
appeals  for  the  circuit  In  which  the  State  Is 
located,  by  filing  a  petition  with  such  court 
within  sixty  days  after  such  final  action.  A 
copy  of  the  petition  shall  be  forthwith  trans- 
mitted by  the  clerk  of  the  court  to  the  Di- 
rector, or  any  officer  designated  by  him  for 
that  purpose.  The  Director  thereupon  shall 
file  In  the  court  the  record  of  the  proceedings 
on  which  he  based  his  action,  as  provided  In 
section  2112  of  title  28,  United  States  Code. 
Upon  the  filing  of  such  petition,  the  court 
shall  have  Jurisdiction  to  affirm  the  action  of 
the  Director  or  to  set  it  aside.  In  whole  or  in 
part,  temporarily  or  permanently,  but  until 
the  filing  of  the  record,  the  Director  may 
modify  or  set  aside  his  order.  The  findings 
of  the  Director  as  to  the  facts,  11  supported  by 
substantial  evidence,  shall  be  conclusive,  but 
the  court,  lor  good  cause  shown,  may  remand 
the  case  to  the  Director  to  take  further  evi- 
dence, and  the  Director  may  thereupon  make 
new  or  modified  findings  ol  lact  and  may 
modify  his  previous  action,  and  shall  file  In 
the  court  the  record  of  the  further  proceed- 
ings. Such  new  or  modified  findings  of  fact 
shall  likewise  be  conclusive  11  supported  by 
substantial  evidence.  The  Judgment  ol  the 
court  affirming  or  setting  aside,  In  whole  or 
In  part,  any  action  ol  the  Director  shall  be 
final,  subject  to  review  by  the  Supreme  Court 
ol  the  United  States  upon  certiorari  or  cer- 
tification as  provided  in  section  1254  ol  title 
28,  United  States  Code.  The  commencement 
of  proceedings  under  this  subsection  shall 
not.  unless  so  specifically  ordered  by  the 
court,  operate  as  a  stay  of  the  Director's 
action. 

Miscellaneous 

Sec.  218.  For  purposes  ol  this  part — 

(1)  the  term  "State  educational  agency" 
means  the  State  board  ol  education  or  other 
agency  or  officer  primarily  responsible  lor 
the  State  supervision  ol  public  elementary 
and  secondary  schools,  or,  11  different,  the 
agency  or  officer  primarily  responsible  for 
supervision  of  adult  basic  education  in  pub- 
lic schools,  whichever  may  be  designated  by 
the  Governor  or  by  State  law,  or.  If  there  Is 
no  such  agency  or  officer,  an  agency  or  officer 
designated  by  the  Governor  or  by  State  law; 

(2)  the  term  "local  educational  agency" 
means  a  board  of  education  or  other  legally 
constituted  local  school  authority  having 
administrative  control  and  direction  ol  public 
elementary  or  secondary  schools  in  a  city, 
county,  township,  school  district,  or  political 
subdivision  In  a  State,  except  that  11  there  Is 
a  separate  board  or  other  legally  constituted 
local  authority  having  administrative  control 
and  direction  ol  adult  basic  education  In 
public  schools  therein.  It  means  such  other 
board  or  authority. 

Part   C — Voluntary    assistance    program    for 
needy  children 

Statement  ol  Purpose 

Sec.  219.  The  purpose  ol  this  part  Is  to 
allow  Individual  Americans  to  participate  In 
a  personal  way  In  the  war  on  poverty,  by 
voluntarily  assisting  In  the  support  ol  one 
or  more  needy  children,  In  a  program  co- 
ordinated with  city  or  county  social  welfare 
agencies. 

Authority  to  Establish  Inlormation  Center 
Sec.  220.  (a)  In  order  to  carry  out  the  pur- 
poses of  this  part,  the  Director  is  author- 
ized to  establish  a  section  within  the  Office 
of  Economic  Opportunity  to  act  as  an  Infor- 
mation and  coordination  center  to  encour- 


age voluntary  assistance  for  deserving  and 
needy  children.  Such  section  shall  collect 
the  names  of  persons  who  voluntarily  desire 
to  assist  financially  such  children  and  shall 
secure  from  city  or  county  social  welfare 
agencies  such  Information  concerning  deserv- 
ing and  needy  children  as  the  Director  shall 
deem  appropriate. 

(b)  It  Is  the  Intent  of  the  Congress  that 
the  section  established  pursuant  to  this 
part  shall  act  solely  as  an  Information  and 
coordination  center  and  that  nothing  In  this 
part  shall  be  construed  as  interfering  with 
the  Jurisdiction  of  State  and  local  welfare 
agencies  with  respect  to  programs  for  needy 
children. 

Part  D — Authorization  of  appropriations 
Sec.  221.  The  Director  shall  carry  out  the 
programs  provided  for  In  this  title  during 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1965,  and  the 
two  succeeding  fiscal  years.  For  the  purpose 
ol  carrying  out  this  title,  there  Is  hereby  au- 
thorized to  be  appropriated  the  sum  ol  $340,- 
000,000  lor  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1965;  and  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Jvme 
30.  1966.  and  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30. 
1967.  such  sums  may  be  appropriated  as  the 
Congress   may    hereafter   authorize    by   law. 

TrTLE     m SPECIAL     PROGRAMS     TO     COMBAT 

POVERTY    IN    RURAL    AREAS 

Statement  ol  Purpose 

Sec.  301.  It  Is  the  ptirpose  ol  this  title  to 
meet  some  ol  the  special  problems  ol  rtiral 
poverty  and  thereby  to  raise  and  maintain 
the  Income  and  living  standards  ol  low- 
Income  rural  lamilles  and  migrant  agricul- 
tural employees  and  their  lamilles. 

Part  A — Authority  to  make  grants  and  loans 
Sec  302.  (a)  The  Director  is  authorized  to 
make — ■ 

(1)  loans  ol  not  to  exceed  $1,600  to  low- 
income  rural  lamillleB  where,  in  the  Judg- 
ment ol  the  Director,  such  loans  have  a 
reasonable  possibility  ol  effecting  a  perma- 
nent Increase  in  the  income  ol  such  families 
by  assisting  or  permitting  them  to — 

(A)  acquire  or  improve  real  estate  or 
reduce  encumbrances  or  erect  improvements 
thereon, 

(B)  operate  or  improve  the  operation  of 
farms  not  larger  than  family  sized,  Including 
but  not  limited  to  the  purchase  of  feed,  seed, 
fertilizer,  livestock,  poultry,  and  equipment, 
or 

(C)  participate  in  ccxjperative  associa- 
tions;  and 

(2)  loans  to  such  families,  having  a  maxi- 
mum maturity  of  fifteen  years  and  in 
amounts  not  exceeding  $2,500  in  the  aggre- 
gate to  any  family  at  any  one  time,  to  finance 
nonagricultural  enterprises  which  will  en- 
able such  families  to  supplement  their 
Income. 

( b )  Loans  under  this  section  shall  be  made 
only  if  the  family  is  not  qualified  to  obtain 
such  funds  by  loan  under  other  Federal 
programs. 

Cooperative  Associations 

Sec.  303.  The  Director  is  authorized  to 
make  loans  to  local  cooperative  associations 
lurnlshlng  essential  processing,  purchasing, 
or  marketing  services,  supplies,  or  facilities 
predominantly  to  low-income  rtiral  families. 

Limitations  on  Assistance 
Sec.  304.  No  financial  or  other  assistance 
shall  be  provided  under  this  part  unless  the 
Director  determines  that — 

(a)  the  providing  of  such  assistance  will 
materially  ftirther  the  ptirposes  of  this  part, 
and 

(b)  in  the  case  of  assistance  provided  pur- 
suant to  section  303.  the  applicant  is  fulfill- 
ing or  will  fxUfiU  a  need  for  services,  facul- 
ties, or  activities  which  is  not  otherwise 
being  met. 
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Ixwn  TBrma  and  Condltlona 
Sac.  806.  Loana  pursuant  to  sectlonB  302 
and  308  aball  have  such  terms  and  condi- 
tions a«  the  Director  shall  determine,  subject 
to  the  following  limitations : 

(a)  there  la  reaaonable  aaaxirance  of  repay- 
ment of  the  lo£ui: 

(b)  the  credit  is  not  otherwise  available  on 
reaaonable  terms  from  private  sources  or 
other  Pederal.  State,  or  local  programs; 

(e)  the  amount  of  the  loan,  together  with 
other  f\inda  available,  la  adequate  to  assure 
completion  of  the  project  or  achievement  of 
the  purpoeea  for  which  the  loan  Is  made: 

(d)  the  loan  bears  interest  at  a  rate  not 
less  than  (1)  a  rate  determined  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury,  taking  Into  consid- 
eration the  average  market  yield  on  out- 
standing Treasury  obligations  of  comparable 
maturity,  plus  (2)  such  additional  charge. 
If  any.  toward  covering  other  costs  of  the 
program  aa  the  Director  may  determine  to 
be  cotLBlstent  with  its  purposes 

(e)  with  respect  to  loans  made  pursuant 
to  section  303.  the  loan  Is  rep>ayable  within 
not  more  than  thirty  yearn:  and 

(f)  no  financial  or  other  assistance  shall 
be  provided  under  this  part  to  or  In  connec- 
tion with  any  corporation  or  cooperative  or- 
ganization for  the  production  of  agricultural 
commodities  or  for  manufacturing  purposes 

Part  B — Assistance  for  migrant  agricultural 
employee i  and  their  families 

Sac.  311.  The  Director  shall  develop  and 
implement  aa  soon  as  practicable  a  program 
to  assist  the  States,  political  subdivisions  of 
States,  public  and  nonprofit  agencies,  In- 
stitutions, organizations,  (arm  associations, 
or  individuals  In  establlshln.^  and  operating 
programa  of  assistance  for  migrant  agricul- 
tural employees  and  their  families  which  pro- 
grama shall  be  limited  to  housing;,  sanitation, 
education,  and  day  care  of  children.  Institu- 
tions, organizations,  farm  associations,  or  In- 
dividuals shall  be  limited  to  direct  loans. 

Part  C — Authorization  of  appropriations 

Sec.  321.  The  Director  shall  carry  out  the 
program  provided  for  in  this  title  during  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  196.5.  and  the  two 
succeeding  fiscal  years  For  the  purpose  of 
carrying  out  this  title,  there  is  hereby  au- 
thorized to  be  appropriated  the  sum  of  $3.5,- 
000.000  for  the  fLscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1965:  and  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 

1966,  and  for  the  fiscal  yp  ir  ending  June  30. 

1967,  such  sum.s  may  be  appropriated  as  the 
Congress  may  hereafter  authorize  by  law. 
Not  to  exceed  «15000.0OO  of  the  funds  ap- 
propriated under  other  titles  of  thl.s  Act  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1965.  may  also 
be  utilized  for  the  purposes  of  part  B  of  this 
title. 

Part  D — Indemnity   payments  to  dairy 
farmers 

S«c.  331.  (a)  The  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
Is  authorized  to  mivke  Indemnity  payments, 
at  a  fair  market  value  to  dairy  farmers  who 
have  been  directed  since  January  1.  1964,  to 
remove  their  milk  from  ccjmniemal  mar- 
kets because  It  contained  residues  of  chemi- 
cals registered  and  approved  for  use  by  the 
Federal  Government  at  the  time  of  such  use. 
Such  Indemnity  payments  sh.iU  continue  to 
each  dairy  fanner  until  he  has  been  rein- 
stated and  Is  again  allowed  to  dispose  of  his 
mlllc  on  commercial  markets 

(b)  There  Is  hereby  authorized  to  be  tip- 
proprlated  such  sun\s  as  may  be  necessary 
to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  Act 

(c)  The  authority  granted  under  this  sec- 
tion shall  expire  on  January  31.  1965. 

Trn.s  r» — emplotment  and  investment 

INCTNTIVKS 

statement  of  Purpose 

Sec.  401.  It  is  the  purpose  of  this  title  to 

assist  In  the  establishment,  preservation,  and 

strengthening  of  small  business  concerns  and 

Improve  the  managerial   skills   employed   In 


such  enterprises:  and  to  mobilize  for  these 
objectives  private  as  well  as  public  manage- 
rial skills  and  resources. 

Loans.  Participations,   and  Guaranties 

Sec  402  TTie  Director  is  authorized  to 
make,  participate  ion  an  immediate  basis) 
in.  or  guarantee  l<ians.  repayable  In  not  more 
than  fifteen  years,  to  any  small  business  con- 
cern (as  defined  In  section  3  of  the  Small 
Business  .\ct  i  15  US  C  632)  and  regulations 
Issued  thereunder),  or  to  any  cjuallfled  f)er- 
son  ."^eklng  to  establish  .such  a  concern,  when 
he  determines  that  such  l(mns  will  assist  In 
carrying  out  the  purposes  of  this  title,  with 
particular  emphasis  on  employment  of  the 
long-term  unemployed  PToi~ided.  houcver. 
That  no  such  loans  shall  be  made,  partici- 
pated in.  or  guaranteed  If  the  total  nt  such 
Federal  assistance  to  a  single  borrower  out- 
standing at  any  one  time  would  exceed 
*l'5.000  The  Director  may  defer  payments 
on  the  principal  of  such  loans  for  a  grace 
[>erlod  and  use  such  other  methods  as  he 
deems  necessary  and  appropriate  to  assure 
•he  successful  establishment  and  operation 
of  such  concern  The  Director  may.  In  his 
discretion,  as  a  condition  of  such  financial 
ussistance,  require  that  the  borrower  take 
steps  to  Improve  his  mana^'ement  skills  by 
participating  In  a  management  trtdnlng  pro- 
gram approved  by  the  Director  The  Di- 
rector shall  encourage,  as  Tar  as  poi^sible.  the 
participation  of  the  private  business  commu- 
nity In  the  program  of  assistance  to  such 
concerns. 

Coordination  With  Community  Action 
Programs 

.Sec  403  No  financial  asslst^ince  shall  be 
provided  under  section  402  In  any  community 
for  which  the  Director  has  approved  a  com- 
munity action  program  pursuant  to  title  II 
of  this  Act  unless  such  financial  assistance 
Is  determined  by  him  to  be  consistent  with 
such  program. 

Financing  Under  Small  Business  Act 

Sec  V>i  Such  lending  and  gUitranty  func- 
tions under  this  title  as  may  be  delegated  to 
the  Small  Business  Administration  may  be 
financed  with  funds  approprl.ited  to  the  re- 
volving fund  established  by  section  4(c)  of 
the  Small  Business  Act  (15USC  633ic)l  for 
the  purposes  of  section  7(al,  7(b),  and  8(a) 
of  that  Act  (  15  use.  636la),  636(b).  637ia)  ). 

Loan  Terms  and  Conditions 
Sec  405.  Loans  made  pursuant  to  section 
402  (Including  immediate  participation  In 
and  guaranties  of  such  loans)  shall  have 
such  terms  and  conditions  as  the  Director 
shall  determine,  subject  to  the  following 
limitations 

(a)  there  Is  reasonable  assurance  of  re- 
payment of  the  loan; 

(b)  the  flniinclal  assistance  Is  not  other- 
wise available  on  reasonable  terms  from  pri- 
vate sources  or  other  Federal,  Stale,  or  local 
programs, 

iC)  the  amount  of  the  loan,  together  with 
other  funds  available,  is  adequate  to  assure 
Completion  of  the  project  or  achievement  of 
the  purposes  for  which  the  loan  is  made; 

(d)  the  loan  bears  Interest  at  a  rate  not 
less  than  ilia  rate  determined  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Tre.usury,  takint;  into  considera- 
tion the  average  m.irket  yield  on  mitstand- 
Ing  Treasury  obligations  of  comparable  ma- 
turity, plus  i2i  such  additional  chsu-ge.  If 
any,  toward  covering  other  costs  of  the  pro- 
i?ram  as  the  Dlre<-tor  may  determine  to  be 
consistent  with  Its  purpcises:  Provided,  how- 
et-er.  That  the  rate  of  Interest  charged  on 
loans  made  In  redevelopment  are:is  desig- 
nated under  the  .Area  Redevelopment  Act 
I  42  U -S  C  2501  et  seq  i  shall  not  e.xceed  the 
rate  currently  applicable  to  new  loans  made 
under  section  6  of  that  Act  (42  U  S.C.  2505) ; 
and 

(e)  fees  nc>t  in  excess  of  amounts  neces- 
sary   to   cover   administrative   expenses   and 


probable    losses   may   be   required  oo  ]t^ 
guaranties.  ^' 

Limitation  on  Financial  Asslstsao* 
Sec.  406  No  financial  assistance  thjji  ^ 
extended  pursuant  to  this  title  wher«  tk! 
Director  determines  that  the  asslst&ac*  ■« 
be  used  In  relocating  establishment*  tj^ 
one  area  to  another  or  In  financing  suboS 
tractors  to  enable  them  to  undertake  vch 


theretofore   performed    In    another 


M«a  by 


other   subcontractors   or   contractors, 
Duration   of   Program 
Sec    407.  The  Director  shall  carry  out  tbt 
programs  provided   for  In   this  title  duriM 
the  fiscal  yeiu-  ending  June  30.  1965,  and  t2 
two  succeeding  fiscal  years. 

title     V — WORK     EXPERIENCE     PROGlAMj 

Statement  of  Purpose 
Sec.  501  It  Is  the  purpose  of  this  title  to 
expand  the  opportunities  for  construcuti 
work  experience  and  other  needed  trulnm. 
available  to  persons  who  tu-e  unable  toim! 
port  or  care  for  themselves  or  their  famuiei 
In  carrying  out  this  purpose,  the  Dtreevj 
shall  make  maximum  use  of  the  prognuni 
available  luider  the  Manpower  Developmeot 
and  Training  .Act  of  1962,  as  amended,  ufl 
Vocational  Education  Act  of  1963. 

Payments  for  Experimental,  Pilot,  and 

Demonstration  Projects 
Sec  502  In  order  to  stimulate  the  adoo. 
tii.>n  of  programs  designed  to  help  unen- 
ployed  fathers  and  other  needy  persons  lo 
secure  and  retain  employment  or  to  att»la 
or  retain  capability  for  self-support  or  pe- 
sonal  Indej^endence,  the  Director  Is  autha- 
Ized  to  transfer  funds  appropriated  or  »llo. 
cated  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  title  to 
the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare to  enable  him  to  make  payments  for  a- 
perlmental,  pilot,  or  demonstration  proJ<cti 
under  section  1115  of  the  S*^^!]  8ec\irlty  Att 
(42  use  1315),  subject  to  the  llmltaaoni 
contained  In  section  409(a)  (1)  to  (6),  la- 
elusive,  of  stich  Act  (42  USC  609(a)  (11- 
(6)),  In  addition  to  the  sums  otherwln 
available  pursuant  thereto.  The  cost  of  ludi 
projects  to  the  United  States  for  the  Deal 
year  ending  June  30.  1965,  shall,  notwith- 
standing the  provisions  of  such  Act,  be  met 
entirely  from  funds  appropriated  or  allocated 
to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  title. 

Authorization  of  Appropriations 
Sec  503  The  Director  shall  carry  out  th» 
programs  provided  for  In  this  title  during  tb« 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1965.  and  the  two 
succeeding  fiscal  years.  For  the  purpoie  of 
carrying  out  this  title,  there  Is  hereby  au- 
thorized to  be  appropriated  the  sum  d 
$150,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  endlnf 
June  30,  1965;  and  for  the  fiscal  ye&r  endlni 
June  30,  1966,  and  the  fiscal  year  en<lln 
June  30,  1967.  such  sums  may  be  appropri- 
ated as  the  Congress  may  hereafter  authorta 
by  law. 

Tm.E   \T— ADMINISTRATION   AND 
COORDINATION 

Part  A — Administration 
CWTlce  of  Economic  Opportunity 

Sec  601  (a)  There  Is  hereby  esUbllih** 
In  the  Executive  Office  of  the  President  thi 
Office  of  Economic  Opportunity.  The  OfflM 
shall  be  headed  by  a  Director  who  shall  tn 
appointed  by  the  President,  by  and  with  tlx 
advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate.  That 
shall  also  be  In  the  Office  one  Deputy  Di- 
rector and  three  Assistant  Directors  wl» 
shall  be  appointed  by  the  President,  by  and 
with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate 
The  Deputy  Director  and  the  Assistant  Di- 
rectors shall  perform  such  functions  as  th» 
Director  may  from  time  to  time  prescribe. 

(b)  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of 
section  6(b)  of  the  Reorganization  Act  d 
1949  (5  use  133z-3(b)),  at  any  tlffl* 
after  one  year  from  the  date  of  enactment 
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V— of  the  President  may.  by  compljing 
^JfTthe  procedures  established  by  that  Act. 
'^H-  for  toe  transfer  of  the  Office  from 
fiI[nScutlve  Office  of  the  President  and  for 
^iSabllshment  elsewhere  In  the  executive 
l«nch  as  he  deems  appropriate. 
^)  The  compensation  of  the  Director  of 
.'  'office  of  Economic  Opportunity  shall 
S  flxed  by  the  President  at  a  rate  not  In 
°'?1  of  the  annual  rate  of  compensation 
"J^le  to  the  Director  of  the  Bureau  of 

the  Budget. 

,H)  The  compensation  of  the  Deputy  Dl- 
-ctor  of  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity 
^  be  fixed  by  the  President  at  a  rate 
nnt\n  excess  of  the  annual  rate  of  com- 
pensation payable  to  the  Deputy  Director 
^f\he  Bureau  of  the  Budget. 

(e)  The  compensation  of  the  Assistant 
Directors  of  the  Office  of  Economic  Op- 
oortunlty  shall  be  fixed  by  the  President  at 
irate  not  In  excess  of  the  annual  rate  of 
compensation  payable  to  the  Assistant  Sec- 
rttarlea  of  the  Executive  Departments. 
Authority  of  Director 

S«c  602.  In  addition  to  the  authority  con- 
ferred upon  him  by  other  sections  of  this 
Act  the  Director  Is  authorized.  In  carrying 
out  his  functions    under    this    Act,    to— 

I  a)  appoint  In  accordance  with  the  civil 
service  laws  such  personnel  as  may  be 
necessary  to  enable  the  Office  to  carry  out 
Its  functions,  and,  except  as  otherwise  pro- 
vided herein,  fix  their  compensation  In  ac- 
cordance with  the  Classification  Act  of 
1M9  (5  U.S.C.   1071   et  seq.); 

ib)  employ  experts  and  consultants  or 
organizations  thereof  as  authorized  by  sec- 
tion 15  of  the  Administrative  Expenses  Act 
of  1946  1 5  use.  55a) ,  compensate  Individuals 
so  employed  at  rates  not  In  excess  of  $100 
per  diem.  Including  travel  time,  and  allow 
them,  while  away  from  their  homes  or  reg- 
ular places  of  business,  travel  expenses  (In- 
cluding per  diem  In  lieu  of  subsistence)  as 
authorized  by  section  5  of  such  Act  (5  U.S.C. 
73t>-2)  for  persons  in  the  Government  serv- 
ice employed  Intermittently,  while  so  em- 
ployed: Provided,  however.  That  contracts 
for  such  employment  may  be  renewed 
annually: 

ici  appoint,  without  regard  to  the  civil 
service  laws,  one  or  more  advisory  commit- 
tees composed  of  such  private  citizens  and 
officials  of  the  Federal,  State,  and  local 
governments  as  he  deems  desirable  to  ad- 
vise him  with  respect  to  his  fiuictlons  under 
this  Act:  and  members  of  such  committees 
(Including  the  National  Advisory  Council 
established  In  section  605) ,  other  than  those 
regularly  employed  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment, while  attending  meetings  of  such 
committees  or  otherwise  serving  at  the  re- 
quest of  the  Director,  shall  be  entitled  to 
receive  compensation  and  travel  expenses  as 
provided  In  subsection  (b)  with  respect  to 
experts  and  consultants; 

id)  with  the  approval  of  the  President, 
arrange  w^lth  and  reimburse  the  beads  of 
other  Federal  agencies  for  the  performance 
of  any  of  his  functions  under  this  Act  and, 
as  necessary  or  appropriate,  delegate  any  of 
his  powers  under  this  Act  and  authorize  the 
redelegatlon    thereof: 

(e)  utilize,  with  their  consent,  the  serv- 
ices and  facilities  of  Federal  agencies  with- 
out reimbursement,  and,  with  the  consent 
of  any  State  or  a  political  subdivision  of 
a  State,  accept  and  utilize  the  services  and 
facilities  of  the  agencies  of  such  State  or 
Bubdlvislon  without  reimbursement: 

(f)  accept  in  the  name  of  the  Office,  and 
employ  or  dispose  of  In  furtherance  of  the 
purposes  of  this  Act.  or  of  any  title  thereof. 
any  money  or  property,  real,  personal,  at 
mixed,  tangible  or  Intangible,  received  by 
gift,  devise,    bequest,    or    otherwise; 

(g)  accept  voluntary  and  uncompensated 
•ervlces,  notwithstanding  the  provisions  of 


section  3679(b)  of  the  Revised  Statutes  (31 
UB.C.  866 (b)  ); 

(b)  allocate  and  expend,  or  transfer  to 
other  Federal  agencies  for  exp>endlture,  funds 
made  available  under  this  Act  as  he  deems 
necessary  to  carry  out  the  provisions  hereof. 
Including  (without  regard  to  the  provisions  of 
section  4774(d)  of  title  10,  United  States 
Code)  expenditure  for  construction,  repairs, 
and  capital  improvements; 

(1)  disseminate,  without  regard  to  the 
provisions  of  section  4154  of  title  39,  United 
States  Code,  data  and  Information,  In  such 
form  as  be  shall  deem  appropriate,  to  public 
agencies,  private  organizations,  and  the  gen- 
eral public; 

(J)  adopt  an  official  seal,  which  shall  be 
Judicially  noticed; 

(k)  notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law  relating  to  the  acquisition,  handling, 
or  disposal  of  real  or  personal  property  by 
the  United  States,  deal  with,  complete,  rent, 
renovate,  modernize,  or  sell  for  cash  or  credit 
at  his  descretlon  any  properties  acquired  by 
him  in  connection  with  loans,  participations, 
and  guaranties  made  by  him  pursuant  to 
titles  m  and  IV  of  this  Act; 

(1)  collect  or  compromise  all  obligations 
to  or  held  by  him  and  all  legal  or  equitable 
rights  accruing  to  him  in  connection  with 
the  pajrment  of  obligations  until  such  time 
as  such  obligations  may  be  referred  to  the 
Attorney  General  for  suit  or  collection; 

(m)  expend,  without  regard  to  the  pro- 
visions of  other  law  or  regulation,  funds 
made  available  for  purposes  of  this  Act  (1) 
for  printing  and  binding,  and  (2)  for  rent 
of  buildings  and  space  In  buildings  and  for 
repair,  alteration,  and  Improvement  of  build- 
ings and  space  In  buildings  rented  by  him; 
but  the  Director  shall  not  utilize  the  au- 
thority contained  In  this  clatise  (A)  except 
when  necessary  In  order  to  obtain  an  Item. 
service,  or  facility,  which  Is  required  In  the 
proper  administration  of  this  Act,  and  which 
otherwise  could  not  be  obtained,  or  could 
not  be  obtained  in  the  quantity  or  quality 
needed,  or  at  the  time,  In  the  form,  or  under 
the  conditions  In  which,  It  is  needed,  and 
(B)  prior  to  having  given  written  notifica- 
tion to  the  Administrator  of  General  Serv- 
ices (If  the  exercise  of  such  authority  would 
affect  an  activity  which  otherwise  would  be 
under  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  General  Serv- 
ices Administration)  or  the  Chairman  of  the 
Joint  Committee  on  Printing  ( if  the  exercise 
of  such  authority  would  affect  an  activity 
which  otherwise  would  be  under  the  Juris- 
diction of  such  Committee)  of  his  Intention 
to  exercise  such  authority,  the  item,  service, 
or  facility  with  respect  to  which  such 
authority  Is  proposed  to  be  exercised,  and 
the  reasons  and  Justifications  for  the  exer- 
cise of  such  authority;  and 

(n)  establish  such  policies,  standards,  cri- 
teria, and  procedures,  prescribe  such  rules 
and  regulations,  enter  into  such  contracts 
and  agreements  with  public  agencies  and 
private  organizations  and  persons,  make  such 
payments  (In  lump  sum  or  installments,  and 
in  advance  or  by  way  of  reimbursement,  and 
In  the  case  of  grants,  with  necessary  ad- 
justments on  account  of  overpayments  or 
underpayments) ,  and  generally  perform  such 
ftinctlons  and  take  such  steps  as  he  may 
deem  to  be  necessary  or  appropriate  to  carry 
out  the  provisions  of  this  Act. 

Volunteers  in  Service  to  America 

Sbc.  603.  (a)  The  Director  is  authorized  to 
recruit,  select,  train,  and — 

(1)  upon  request  of  State  or  local  agencies 
or  private  nonprofit  organizations,  refer  vol- 
unteers to  perform  duties  In  furtherance  of 
programs  combating  poverty  at  a  State  or 
local  level;  and 

(2)  In  cooperation  with  other  Federal, 
State,  or  local  agencies  Involved,  assign  vol- 
unteers to  work  (A)  in  meeting  the  health. 
education,  welfare,  or  related  needs  of  In- 
dians living  on  reservations,  of  migratory 
workers  and  their  families,  or  of  residents  of 


the  District  of  Columbia,  the  Commonwealth 
of  Puerto  Rico,  Guam,  American  Samoa,  the 
Virgin  Islands,  or  the  Trust  Territory  of 
the  Pacific  Islands;  (B)  In  the  care  and  reha- 
bilitation of  the  mentally  111  or  mentally  re- 
tarded tinder  treatment  at  nonprofit  mental 
health  or  mental  retardation  facilities  as- 
sisted In  their  construction  or  operation  by 
Federal  fimds;  and  (C)  In  furtherance  of 
programs  or  activities  authorized  or  sup- 
ported under  title  I  or  11  of  this  Act. 

(b)  The  referral  or  assignment  of  volun- 
teers shall  be  on  such  terms  and  conditions 
as  the  Director  may  determine,  but  volun- 
teers shall  not  be  referred  or  assigned  to 
duties  or  work  In  any  State  without  the  con- 
sent of  the  Governor. 

(c)  The  Director  is  authorized  to  provide 
to  all  voltmteers  dtiring  training  and  to 
volunteers  assigned  pursuant  to  subsection 
(a)  (2)  such  stipend,  not  to  exceed  $50  per 
month,  such  living,  travel,  and  leave  allow- 
ances, and  such  housing,  transportation  (In- 
cluding travel  to  and  from  the  place  of 
training),  supplies,  equipment,  subsistence, 
clothing,  and  health  and  dental  care  as  the 
Director  may  deem  necessary  or  appropriate 
for  their  needs. 

(d)  Volunteers  shall  be  deemed  not  to  be 
Federal  employees  and  shall  not  be  subject 
to  the  provisions  of  laws  relating  to  Federal 
employment.  Including  those  relating  to 
hours  of  work,  rates  of  compensation,  leave, 
unemployment  compensation,  and  Federal 
employee  benefits,  except  that  all  volunteers 
during  training  and  such  volunteers  as  are 
assigned  pursuant  to  subsection  (a)  (2)  shall 
be  deemed  Federal  employees  to  the  same 
extent  as  enrollees  of  the  Corps  under  section 
106   (b),   (c),  and   (d)    of  this  Act. 

Economic  Opportunity  Council 

Sec.  604.  (a)  There  Is  hereby  established 
an  Economic  Opportunity  Council,  which 
shall  consult  with  and  advise  the  Director  In 
carrying  out  his  functions,  including  the 
coordination  of  antipoverty  efforts  by  all  seg- 
ments of  the  Federal  Government. 

(b)  The  Coimcll  shall  Include  the  Director, 
who  shall  be  Chairman,  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense, the  Attorney  General,  the  Secretaries 
of  the  Interior,  AgrictUtiu-e,  Commerce,  La- 
bor, and  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare, 
the  Housing  and  Home  Finance  Administra- 
tor, the  Administrator  of  the  Small  Business 
Administration,  the  Chairman  of  the  Coim- 
cll of  Economic  Advisers,  the  Director  of 
Selective  Service,  and  such  other  agency 
heads  as  the  President  may  designate,  or 
delegates  thereof. 

National  Advisory  Council 

Sec.  605.  There  is  hereby  established  In  the 
Office  a  National  Advisory  Council.  The 
Council  shall  be  composed  of  the  Dhrector, 
who  shall  be  Chairman,  and  not  more  than 
fourteen  additional  members  appointed  by 
the  President,  without  regard  to  the  civil 
service  laws,  who  shall  be  representative  of 
the  public  in  general  and  appropriate  fields 
of  endeavor  related  to  the  purposes  of  this 
Act.  Upon  the  request  of  the  Director,  the 
CouncU  shall  review  the  operations  and  ac- 
tivities of  the  Office,  and  shall  make  such 
recommendations  with  respect  thereto  as  are 
appropriate.  The  Council  shall  meet  at  least 
once  each  year  and  at  such  other  times  as 
the  Director  may  request. 

Revolving  Fund 

Sec.  606.  (a)  To  carry  out  the  lending  and 
guaranty  functions  authorized  under  titles 
III  and  IV  of  this  Act.  there  Is  authorized 
to  be  established  a  revolving  fund.  The 
capital  of  the  fund  shall  consist  of  such 
amounts  as  may  be  advanced  to  it  by  the 
Director  from  funds  appropriated  pursuant 
to  section  321  and  shall  remain  available 
tmtil  expended. 

(b)  The  Director  shall  pay  into  miscel- 
laneous receipts  of  the  Treasury,  at  the  close 
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of  each  fiscal  year,  interest  on  the  capital  of 
the  fund  at  a  rate  determined  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury,  taking  into  considera- 
tion the  average  market  yield  on  outatand- 
Ing  Treasury  obligations  of  comparable  ma- 
turity during  the  last  month  of  the  preced- 
ing fiscal  year  Interest  pavinents  may  be 
deferred  with  the  approval  of  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury,  but  rtr.y  interest  p.iymeiits 
BO  deferred  shall  themselves  bear  interest. 

(c)  Whensver  any  capital  In  the  fund  Is 
determined  by  the  Director  to  be  m  excess  of 
current  needs,  such  capital  shall  be  credited 
to  the  appropriation  from  which  advanced. 
where  It  shall  be  held  for  future  advan -es 

(d)  Receipts  from  any  lending  and  guar- 
anty operations  under  this  Act  (except  oper- 
ations under  title  IV  carried  on  by  the  Small 
Business  Admlnlstratlrm »  shall  be  credited 
to  the  fund.  The  fund  shall  be  available  for 
the  payment  of  a'l  expenditures  of  the  Di- 
rector for  loans,  participations,  and  gUHriii- 
tles  authorized  under  titles  III  and  IV  of 
this  Act. 

Labor  Standards 

Sec.  607.  All  laborers  and  mechanics  em- 
ployed by  contractors  or  subcontnictors  In 
the  construction,  alteration  or  repair,  In- 
cluding painting  and  decorating  of  projects. 
buildings  and  works  which  are  federally  as- 
sisted under  this  Act  shall  be  paid  wages  at 
rates  not  less  than  those  prevailing  on  simi- 
lar construction  m  the  hjcallty  as  deter- 
mined by  the  Secretary  of  Labor  In  accord- 
ance with  the  Davl.s-  Bacon  Act.  as  amended 
(40  U.S  C.  276a  2T6a  5i  The  Secretary  of 
Labor  shall  have,  with  respect  to  such  labor 
standards,  the  authority  and  functions  set 
forth  In  Reorganization  Plan  Numbered  14 
of  1950  (15  PR  3176  64  Stat  1267  5  USC 
133-1332-15).  and  section  2  of  the  Act  of 
June  13.  1934.  as  amended  (48  Stat.  948.  as 
amended;  40  USC  278(c) ). 

Reports 

Sic.  608.  Not  later  than  one  hundred  and 
twenty  days  after  the  clijee  of  each  fiscal 
year,  the  Director  shall  prepare  and  submit 
to  the  President  for  transmittal  to  the  Con- 
gress a  full  and  complete  report  on  the  ac- 
tivities of  the  Office  during  such  year. 

Definitions 
Sic.  609.  As  used  In  this  Act: 

(a)  The  term  "Stiite"  means  a  State,  the 
Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico,  the  District 
of  Columbia,  Guam.  .American  Samoa,  or 
the  Virgin  Islands,  and  for  the  purposes  of 
title  I  and  part  A  of  title  II  such  term  In- 
cludes the  Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific 
Islands;  and  the  term  "United  States",  when 
used  In  a  geographical  sense,  Includes  the 
foregoing  and  all  other  places,  continental 
or  Insular,  Including  the  Irust  Territory  of 
the  Pacific  Islands,  subject  to  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  United  states 

(b)  The  term  "agency",  unless  the  con- 
text requires  otherwise,  means  department. 
agency,  or  other  component  of  a  Federal, 
State,  or  local  governmental  entity 

(c)  The  term  "family,"  In  the  case  of  a 
Job  Corps  enrollee.  means— 

(1)  the  spouse  or  child  of  an  enrollee.  and 

(2)  any  other  relative  who  draws  substan- 
tial support  from  the  enrollee. 

Port   B — Coordination  of  antipoverty 
programs 

Coordlnatk)n 

Sic.  611.  (a)  In  order  to  Insure  that  all 
Federal  programs  related  to  the  purpo.ses  of 
this  Act  are  carried  out  In  a  coordinated 
manner — 

(1)  the  Director  Is  authorized  to  call  upon 
other  Federal  agencies  to  supply  such  statis- 
tical data,  program  reports,  and  other  mate- 
rials as  he  deems  necessary  to  discharge  his 
responsibilities  under  this  Act,  and  to  as- 
sist the  President  In  ccxjrdlnatlng  the 
antipoverty  efforts   of  all   Federal   agencies. 


(2t  Federal  agencies  which  are  engaged 
In  administering  programs  related  to  the 
purposes  of  this  Act.  or  which  otherwise  per- 
form functions  relating  thereto,  shall — 

(A)  c<Toperate  with  the  Director  In  carry- 
ing out  his  duties  and  responsibilities  under 
this   .Act,    and 

iBi  carry  out  their  programs  and  exer- 
cise their  functions  In  such  manner  ab  will, 
to  the  maximum  extent  permitted  by  other 
applicable  law.  assist  In  carrying  out  the 
purposes  of  this  Act;  and 

(3)  the  President  may  du-ect  that  particu- 
lar programs  and  functions.  Including  the 
expenditure  of  funds,  uf  the  Federal  agen- 
cies referred  to  In  paragraph  i2i  shall  be 
carried  out,  to  the  extent  not  Inconsistent 
with  other  applicable  law.  in  conjunction 
with  or  In  support  of  programs  authorized 
under  this  Act. 

(b)  In  order  to  insure  that  all  exl.-^tlng 
Federal  agencies  are  utilized  to  the  maximum 
extent  possible  in  carrying  out  the  purposes 
of  this  Act,  no  funds  appropriated  to  carry 
out  this  Act  shall  be  used  tv  esuibllsh  any 
new  department  or  office  when  the  Intended 
function  Is  being  performed  by  an  existing 
dspurlment  or  office 
Preference    to   Community   Action   Programs 

Sec  612  To  the  extent  feasible  and  con- 
sistent with  the  provisions  of  law  governing 
any  Federal  program  and  with  the  purposes 
of  this  Act.  the  head  of  each  Federal  agency 
administering  any  Federal  program  Is  di- 
rected to  give  preference  to  any  application 
for  isslstance  or  benefits  which  Is  made  pur- 
suant to  or  In  connection  with  i  community 
action  program  approved  pursuant  tu  title 
II  of  this  Act 

Information  Center 

Sec  613.  In  order  to  Insure  that  all  Federal 
programs  related  to  the  purposes  of  this  Act 
are  utilized  to  the  maximum  extent  possible, 
and  U>  Insure  th.it  Information  concerning 
such  programs  and  other  relevant  informa- 
tion Is  readily  avalKible  In  one  place  to  public 
officials  and  other  Interested  persons,  the 
Director  Is  authorized  as  he  deems  appropri- 
ate to  collect,  prepare,  analyze,  oorrel.ite.  and 
distribute  such  Information,  either  free  of 
charge  or  by  sale  at  cost  lany  funds  so  re- 
ceived to  be  deposited  to  the  Directors  ac- 
count as  an  offset  to  such  cost),  and  make 
arrangements  ,ind  pay  for  any  printing  and 
binding  without  regard  to  the  provisions  of 
any  other  law  or  regulation 

Prohibition    of    Federal    Control 

Sec  614  Nothing  conUilned  in  this  Act 
shall  be  construed  to  authorize  any  depart- 
ment, agency,  officer,  or  employee  of  the 
United  States  to  exercise  any  direction,  su- 
pervision, or  control  over  the  curriculum, 
program  of  Instruction,  administration,  or 
personnel  of  any  educational  Institution  or 
school  system 

Authorization  of  Appropriations 

Sec  615  The  Director  shall  carry  out  the 
programs  provided  for  In  this  title  during  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1965,  and  the  two 
succeeding  fi.scal  vears  For  the  purpose  of 
carryli'g  out  this  title  (other  than  for  pur- 
poses of  making  credits  to  the  revolving  fund 
established  by  section  606(ai),  there  Is 
hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated  the 
sum  of  $10,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
Jutie  30,  1965.  and  for  the  fiscal  year  etdlng 
June  30  1966.  and  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30.  1967.  such  sums  may  be  appropri- 
ated as  the  Congress  may  hereafter  author- 
ize by  law 

TITLE    VII --TREATMENT   OF    INCOME    FOR    CERT.\IN 
PITBLir   ASSISTANCE    prRPO.SIS 

Public  Assistance 

Sec.  701.  lai  Notwithstanding  the  pro- 
visions Of  titles  I,  IV.  X,  XIV,  and  XVI  of 
the  Social  Security  Act,  a  State  plan  approved 
under  any  such  title  shall  provide  that — ■ 


( 1 )  the  first  $85  plus  one-half  of  tbt  e 
cess  over  $85  of  payments  made  to  or  on  Si 
half  of  any  per8t>n  for  or  with  respect  to  »n» 
month  under  title  I  or  II  of  this  Act  or  u 
protiram  assisted  under  such  title  shall  not  |I 
ret;,irded  ( .A »  as  Income  or  re8')Urcee  of  gu-i, 
person  In  determining  his  need  under  juck 
approved  State  plan,  or  (Hi  as  Income  » 
resources  of  any  oiher  Individual  in  dtim- 
mining  the  need  of  such  other  Individ^] 
under  such  approved  State  plan; 

(2i  no  payments  made  to  or  on  behalf  nf 
any  person  for  or  with  respect  to  any  monih 
under  such  title  or  any  such  program  »h*li 
be  regarded  as  Income  or  re.sources  of  an. 
other  Individual  hi  determining  the  need  ttf 
such  other  Individual  under  .such  approved 
State  plan  except  to  the  extent  made  avail, 
able  to  or  for  the  benefit  of  .such  other  Indi. 
vldual;  and 

(3 1  no  gr.int  made  to  any  f.amily  undgf 
title  III  of  this  Act  shall  be  regarded  ai 
income  or  resources  of  such  family  in  de- 
termining the  need  of  any  member  thereof 
under  such  approved   State  plan. 

(b)  No  fluids  to  which  a  State  la  other- 
wise entitled  under  title  I,  IV,  X,  XIV,  or 
XVI,  of  the  .S.jclal  .Security  Act  for  any  period 
before  July  1,  1965.  shall  be  withheld  bj 
reason  of  any  action  taken  pursuant  to  t 
State  statute  which  prevents  such  State  from 
complying  with  the  requirements  of  subsec- 
tion I  a) . 

Mr.  LANDRUM  (interrupting  the 
reading  of  the  amendment  > .  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  a.sk  unanimou.s  coiksent  that  th« 
amendment  may  be  considered  as  read. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objecUoD 
to  the  n-quest  of  the  senlleman  from 
Georma? 

Mr.  FRELINGHUYSEN.  Mr.  Chair- 
man,  reserving  the  right  to  object,  I  rlae 
because  we  seem  about  to  consider  i 
very  detailed  proposal  and  so  far  aa  I 
know,  only  a  very  few  copies  are  avail- 
able of  this  proposed  substitute  to  any 
of  the  Members  for  our  consideration. 

At  my  own  request  I  did  receive  a  copy 
of  his  substitute  from  the  gentleman 
from  Georgia  a  few  minutes  ago.  Ai  I 
understand  it,  and  I  have  not  yet  even 
been  able  to  read  the  changes  that  havs 
been  made,  the  proposed  sub.stitute  is 
not  the  one  that  was  incorporated  In  the 
Congressional  Record  the  day  before 
yesterday. 

The  proposed  substitute,  as  I  under- 
sUnd  it,  represents  a  .'^eries  of  changes 
in  the  committee  bill  wliich  we  are  pnj- 
sumably  still  coiisidering.  H.R.  11377. 
Also  represented  are  a  very  substantial 
number  of  changes  made  by  the  other 
body,  including  some  of  considerable 
substance. 

In  addition,  the  gentleman  Indicated 
the  day  before  yesterday  that  he  had 
changes  to  make  in  those  Senate 
changes.  Now  we  find  that  there  art 
still  more  changes,  in  addition  to  the 
changes  that  the  gentleman  from  Geor- 
gia said  he  was  making  in  the  change* 
made  bv  the  Senate.  Under  these  cii- 
cumstances  I  think  it  is  either  incumbent 
on  us  to  have  the  proposed  subsUtuie 
read  verbatim  so  that  those  who  care 
to— and  unfortunately  there  may  not  be 
many  who  care  what  is  in  this  bill  before 
we  vote  on  it — may  know  what  the  pro- 
po.sed  changes  are. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Georgia? 
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""*"'  \  rnowed'to  finish. 
■^TSfcK^AN.     Does 

"^Sr'^ELlNGHUYSEN. 

^^r^HAIRMAN 
read. 


the  gentle- 

I  object.  Mr. 

The    Clerk    will 


'The  Clerk  resumed  the  reading  of  the 

'Z^T'^i^  (interrupting  the  reading). 

Mr  Chairman,  a  parliamentary  inqu^- 

The  CHAIRMAN.    The  gentleman  will 

'^Mr'V-^LL  Are  there  copies  of  this 
Jilabf  ^  that    we    can    follow    the 

^'S' 'CHMRMAN,  The  gentleman 
frorn  Georgia  can  answer  that  much  bet- 
;„  than  can  the  Chair. 

Mr  ^NDRUM.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  I 
n,av  have  the  attention  of  the  gentleman. 
£  firTis  the  bill  passed  by  the  Senate 

^'il^^ELlNGHUYSEN.     A  point  of 
order.  Mr.  Chairman.     Do  we  not  have 
tn  oroceed  in  order? 
The  CHAIRMAN.    The  gentleman  will 

5tate  his  point  of  order. 

Mr  FREUNGHUYSEN.  Mr.  Chair- 
man I  should  assume  that  Members  have 
S  proceed  in  order.  As  I  understand  it 
the  gentleman  from  Missouri  [Mr.  Hall] 
had  made  a  parliamentary  inquiry.  I 
uronder  how  any  other  Member  can  get 
the  floor  with  respect  to  a  parliamentary 
inauirv  unless  he  is  commenting  on  the 
parliamentary  inquiry  which  has  been 

""xhe  CHAIRMAN.   The  Clerk  will  read. 
The  Clerk  resumed  the  reading  of  the 

amendment.  . 

Mr  CEDERBERG  (interrupting  read- 
ing of  the  amendment) .  Mr.  Chairman. 
I  make  the  point  of  order  that  a  quorum 
is  not  present. 

Tho  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  wiU 
count  (After  counting.  1  One  hundred 
and  two  Members  are  present,  a  quorum. 

The  CHAIRMAN.   The  Clerk  will  read. 

The  Clerk  resumed  the  reading  of  the 

amendment. 
Mr  .JOHANSEN  ( interrupting  reading 

of  the  amendment).     Mr.  Chairman.  I 

make  the  point  of  order  that  a  quorum 

Is  not  pre.sent. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  will 
count.  I  After  counting.!  Ninety-two 
Members  are  present,  not  a  quorum. 

The  Clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the  fol- 
lowinc  Members  failed  to  answer  to  their 

names : 

[Roll  No.  211] 


Baring 

Bass 

Beckworth 

Belcher 

Bennett.  Mich 

Boiling 

Bolton, 

Frances  P. 
Cooley 
Crumer 
GathlnR.s 


Halleck 

Jones,  Mo. 

Kee 

Lankford 

Leggett 

Lennon 

McMillan 

Mallllard 

Norblad 

Ostertag 

Passman 


Pllcher 

Pool 

Senner 

Sheppard 

Short 

Slbal 

Slier 

Smith,  Calif. 

Teague.  Calif 

ToUefson 

Wlnstead 


Accordingly,  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  pro  tempore  [Mr.  Albert! 
having  assumed  the  chair.  Mr.  Ra^s, 
Chairman  of  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union, 
reported  that  that  Committee  having 
had  under  consideration  the  bill  H.R. 


11377  and  finding  itself  without  a 
quorum,  he  had  directed  the  roll  to  be 
called  when  401  Members  responded  to 
their  names,  a  quorum,  and  he  submitted 
herewith  the  names  of  the  absentees  to 
be  spread  upon  the  Journal. 

The  Committee  resumed  its  sitting. 

Mr  LANDRUM.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  re- 
new my  unanimous-consent  request  that 
the  amendment  be  considered  as  read. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 

Georgia?  ^^  , 

Mr    FRELINGHUYSEN.     Mr.  Chair- 
man, reserving  the  right  to  object,  I  feel 
we  have  been  at  this  point  before.    I,  lor 
one.   regret  very   much   that   we   have 
wasted  the  past  45  minutes.    I  might  say 
that  I  had  no  intention   of   objecting 
when  I  previously  reserved  the  right  to 
object  to  the  unanimous -consent  request 
of  the  gentleman  from  Georgia.    It  is  es- 
sential that  the  House  understand  the 
nature  of  the  situation  in  which  we  find 
ourselves.    It  is  also  incumbent  upon  me, 
as  the  ranking  member  on  the  minority 
side  to  say  that  I  disapprove  wholeheart- 
edly of  the  way  in  which  we  are  being 
asked  to  proceed. 

The  gentleman  from  George  has  been 
kind  enough  to  give  me— but  I  under- 
stand even  the  Clerk  of  the  House  needs 
a  copy  himself— a  copy  of  his  proposed 
substitute.    This  substitute  is  compnsed 
of  67  pages.    In  effect  it  represents  the 
bUl  that  passed  the  other  body  with  a 
number    of    changes.    Some    of    those 
changes  the  gentleman  from  Georgia  in- 
dicated, without  spelling  out  the  signif- 
icance of  them,  in  a  discussion  on  the 
floor  2  days  ago.    At  that  time,  at  my 
Insistence— I  think  that  is  the  proper 
word,  at  my  request  at  leastr-he  did  in- 
clude and  this  is  available  in  the  Record, 
a  copy  of  the  substitute  which  he  then 
proposed. 

When  I  asked  this  morning  whether 
I  could  get  a  copy  of  his  substitute  so 
we  would  have  it  for  consideration— be- 
cause some  of  us  would  like  to  have  an 
understanding  of  what  it  is  we  may  be 
asked  to  amend— I  was  told  that  there 
were  going  to  be  further  changes  in  the 
substitute  which  he  planned  to  offer  as 
recently  as  2  days  ago. 

As  recently  as  an  hour  ago  changes 
were  being  made  in  the  substitute  which 
is  now  being  read.  When  I  said  just 
now  that  this  was  a  very  unwise  and  un- 
necessary procedure.  I  was  ^  effect 
gaveled  down  by  the  Chair.  At  that 
time  I  did  object  to  dispensing  with 
further  reading  of  this  proposal. 

I  am  constrained  to  say  that  this  is 
no  way  to  run  any  kind  of  legislative 
business.    What  we  are  being  asked  to  do 
is  to  legislate  by  remote  control.    We  are 
asked  in  effect  to  abandon  completely 
the  bUl  reported  by  our  committee,  and 
accept  a  bill  which  has  been  modified 
both  on  a  technical  basis  and  on  a  basis 
of  substance  by  the  other  body.    It  is 
true  that   we   have  copies  of  the  biu 
passed  by  the  other  body.    But  when  we 
offer     amendments    we    cannot    offer 
amendments  to  that  particular  proposal 
because  it  is  not  before  us.    We  are  go- 
ing to  be  obliged  to  offer  amendments 
to  a  substitute  which  in  effect  is  not 
available. 


Mr  Chairman,  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Georgia.  I  am  suje 
he  is  not  only  willing  but  perhaps  by 
this  time  anxious  to  explain  the  changes 
in  the  Senate-passed  bill  which  he  is 
now  proposing  to  make  I  will  be  glad  to 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Georgia 
for  that  purpose  or  for  any  other  pur- 
pose he  may  have  in  mind. 

Mr.  LANDRUM.    Does  the  gentleman 

now  yield? 

Mr  FRELINGHUYSEN.  I  would  be 
glad  to  yield  to  the  gentleman  from 
Georgia. 

Mr.  LANDRUM.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man, v..    V-   < 

I  have  proposed  a  substitute  which  is, 
with  certain  amendments,  the  bill  passed 
by  the  other  body. 

That  proposed  substitute  has  been 
printed  in  the  Record  of  August  5,  1964. 
besinning  at  page  18221. 

1  shall  be  glad  now  to  go  into  the 
changes  included  in  that  printing  in 
the  Record  from  the  Senate-passed  bill. 

In  addition  to  the  changes  printed  in 
the  Record  from  the  Senate-passed  bill 
there  are  three  minor  changes  which 
have  been  made  since  the  printing. 
Those  changes  resulted  from  oversight 
in  the  haste  to  get  the  substitute  printed 
for  the  Record  on  the  evening  of  August 
5 

'  Now  Mr.  Chairman,  with  that  preface, 
I  should  like  to  say  to  the  gentleman  that 
the  changes  from  the  Senate  bill,  first, 
puts  in  the  Trust  Territories  of  the  Pacif- 
ic Islands  in  titles  I  and  II  and  they  are 
included  with  the  other  territories  at  the 
point  where  they  appear. 

Mr  FRELINGHUYSEN.  May  I  ask 
the  gentleman  if  he  would  explain 
whether  he  is  discussing  the  changes 
made  in  the  Senate-passed  bill  or  the 
changes  made  in  the  last  2  days  m  the 
proposed  substitute  bill? 

The  gentleman  from  Georgia  indicates 
he  made  very  minor  changes  m  the  past 

2  days  and  now  he  is  talking  about  the 
changes  that  his  substitute  would  make 
in  the  Senate-passed  bill. 

May  we  have  the  differentiation  of 
those,  or  are  we  going  to  discuss  them 
all  without  differentiation? 

Mr.  LANDRUM.    Will  the  gentleman 

yield?  ,    1,  ,1 

Mr    FRELINGHUYSEN.     Yes,  I  shall 

be  glad  to  yield  further  to  the  gentleman 
from  Georgia. 

Mr  LANDRUM.  I  shall,  to  the  very 
limit  of  my  limited  ability,  try  to  make 
the  explanation,  if  I  may  have  just  a 

little  time. 

Mr  FRELINGHUYSEN.  An  explana- 
tion of  what,  may  I  ask  the  gentleman? 
Of  the  changes  in  the  Senate  biU.  or  the 
changes  in  the  gentleman's  substitute? 

Mr  LANDRUM.  I  intend  to  make  an 
explanation  of  the  entire  set  of  chang^. 
if  that  is  what  the  gentleman  desires. 
Just  what  do  you  desire,  sh-? 

Mr  FRELINGHUYSEN.  Well,  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  do  not  think  it  should  be  a 
question  of  what  I  desire  and  what  I 
would  favor.  The  reason  I  am  reserv^ 
the  right  to  object  is  because  I  think  the 
changes  made  in  the  bill  passed  by  the 
Senate  are  of  such  importance  that  they 
deserve  adequate  attention.    This  may 
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be  the  best  and  only  way  we  are  going  to 
do  it. 

Mr.  LANDRUM.  If  the  gentleman 
will  yield  further,  that  Is  exactly  what  I 
am  going  to  do. 

Mr.  PRELINGHUYSEN.  I  believe  the 
changes  made  by  the  Senate  should  also 
be  discussed,  but  I  would  think  either 
area  of  discussion  would  be  appropriate. 
I  would  suggest,  however,  that  this  Is  far 
from  an  ideal  way  to  get  a  discussion  of 
the  significance  of  those  changes. 

I  would  have  thought,  if  the  gentle- 
man wanted  his  substitute  seriously  con- 
sidered, that  he  might  have  apprised 
every  Member  by  a  written  memorandum 
of  the  nature  of  the  changes  made  by  the 
Senate  and  the  nature  of  the  changes 
proposed  by  him 

If  the  gentleman  feels  he  is  capable  of 
operating  on  this  basis.  I  would  suggest 
that  he  go  ahead. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield'' 

Mr.  PRELINGHUYSEN.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Michman 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  wonder  if  it  misht 
not  be  possible  to  suggest  a  procedure 
that  would  be  agreeable  to  those  of  us 

^f  ?Kf  L^'^lil^  ^°  f°^^°^'  ^^^  language 
of  this  bill.  There  is  now  available  to  us 
m  the  Record  the  substitute  of  the 
gentleman  from  Georijia  a.s  it  was  pro- 
posed 2  days  ago '' 

Now.  as  I  understand,  the  substitute 
ne  now  offers  contains  some  changes  or 
amendments  to  the  substitute  which  ap- 
peared in  the  REroRD  Some  of  us  are 
interested  in  havm-  the  precise  lanrruage 
or  the  changes  now  proposed. 

I  would  suggest  that  the  gentleman 
from  Georgia  concentrate  first  upon  giv- 
^Hi  "\  the  language  of  any  changes 
which  have  been  made  subsequent  to  ap- 
pearance of  his  substitute  in  the  Record 
2  days  ago.  Then  we  will  have  aU  of 
the  language  before  us 

After  that.  I  would  suggest  that  the 
gentleman  from  Georgia  then  provide  an 
explanation  concerning  the  chan^'es 
which  his  substitute  would  make  In  the 
Senate-passed  bill 

At  least  we  will  have  then  all  of  the 
language.  I  wonder  if  that  is  not  the 
best  way  to  proceed  ? 

Mr.  PRELINGHUYSEN.  I  thank  the 
gentleman.  The  comments  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Georgia  as  to  the  changes  now 
being  read  by  the  Clerk  are  needed  I 
would  like  to  know  if  the  changes  made 
m  the  last  few  days  in  his  own  substitute 
w  111  be  up  for  discussion. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  think  we  want  to 
be  aware  of  the  precise  language 

Mr.  PRELINGHUYSEN  We  need  in- 
formation on  the  language  of  the  new 
amendments,  then  we  may  have  a  discus- 
sion of  the  language  and  the  changes 
made  by  the  Senate 

Mr.  JOHANSEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PRELINGHUYSEN.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Michigan. 

Mr.  JOHANSEN.  In  order  to  under- 
stand what  this  is  all  about,  do  I  under- 
stand that  the  substitute  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  Georgia  is  not  the  text 
that  appears  in  the  Record  on  the  bill, 
but  there  are  further  amendments'' 


E>o  I  understand  further  that  the  Clerk 
Is  not  reading  from  this  amended  version 
of  the  text  that  appears  in  the  Record 
on  the  bilP 

Mr.  FRFXINGHUYSEN.  I  am  not 
sure  what  the  Clerk  is  actually  reading. 
I  understand  only  one  copy  for  official 
u.se  has  been  furnished  the  Clerk  of  the 
Hnu.se  I  have  been  asked  to  give  him 
my  copy  at  the  conclusion  of  the  debate. 
thouah  I  think  I  .should  keep  this  in  my 
possession 

Mr  JOH.ANSEN  If  the  substitute  of- 
fered by  the  gentleman  from  Georgia  is 
in  the  hands  of  the  gentleman  from 
Georgia  or  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey,  and  not  in  the  hands  of  the 
Clerk.  I  think  the  Clerk  should  read  the 
genuine  substitute  that  has  been  offered 
Mr.  PRELINGHUYSEN.  He  should, 
though  I  am  not  sure  how  genuine  the 
substitute  is.  which  is  being  read 

Mr.  JOHANSEN.  I  am  sorry  I  asked 
the  gentleman  any  questions. 

Mr.  FTIELINOHUYSEN.  The  gentle- 
man from  Georgia  may  feel  the  same 
way. 

Mr.  LANDRUM  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
tile  gentleman  vield ' 

Mr.  PRELINGHUYSEN.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Gt-orgia. 

Mr.  LANDRUM  I  .shall  di.scu.ss  and 
name  first  the  changes  which  have  been 
ent^-red  in  the  substitute  that  do  not  ap- 
pear in  the  printed  Record 

In  part  B  of  title  I.  We  have  provided 
that  political  parties  will  be  prohibiU>d 
from  participating  in  this. 

That  appear.s  in  sections  111.  112.  and 
113.  It  will  read,  referring  to  section 
III : 

The  purpose  of  this  part  Ib  to  provide  useful 
work  experience  opportunities  for  employed 
young  men  and  young  women,  through  par- 
ticipation In  State  and  community  work 
training  progr.ims,  so  that  their  employablllty 
may  be  increased  or  their  education  re- 
-sumed  or  continued,  so  that  public  agencies 
and  private  nonprofit  orgnnizatlons  (ex- 
cluding political  parties  1  will  be  enabled  to 
carry  out   programs  which   will  permit  - 

And  .so  forth 

Mr  FRELINGHUVSEN  That  is  not 
the  lan-uage  that  the  gentleman  pro- 
vided me  in  the  substitute  which  I 
understood  he  was  offering  As  I  under- 
stand it,  the  change  Is:  "Other  than  po- 
litical parties" 

Mr  LANDRUM  'Other  than  politi- 
cal parties."  I  am  sorry.  My  glasses 
were  on  the  wrone  side  of  my  nose 

"Other  than  political  parties"  is  cor- 
rect 

That  same  .section  is  in  the  next  two 
sections  mentioned 

The  next  item  which  is  not  In  the 
printed  Recorh  Is  with  regard  to  the  for- 
giveness  features  or  provisions  of   title 

Mr  PRELINGHUYSEN  The  gentle- 
man .seems  to  be  overhxiklng  language  in 
section  202a"4i  which  aLso  refers  to 
prohibition  of  other  than  political 
parties 

Mr  LANDRUM  That  language  Is  in 
the  printed  .section  in  the  RECoRn.  as  I 
understand  it  This  is  language  that  Is 
not  printed  In  the  Record  That  is  what 
I  am  talking  about. 

In  the  forgiveness  section  In  tb«  Rec- 
ord, at  page  1822.S.  under  title  IH.  sec- 


tion 302.  paragraph  (h)  reads  tK* 
In  the  printed  Record  :  ^  '^ 
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Loan.s  under  this  section  shall  be  m.n 
f  the  family  is  not  qualified  ioobte^'^ly 
unds  by  loan  under  other  Federal  pJ^rS!? 
We  intended  to  delete  from  that  rvM«» 
Id  we  dld_  not.  but  in  the  amp'nn^^A' 


and 


which  has  been  offered  as  a  sSf^' 
^e  do  delete  beginning  with  the  — ^ 


the  amendment 
'  "  stltut« 

•The  Director-  anddown^thJo^rS 
words  following  that,  so  that  ie^ie^ 
The   Director   may  reduce  or  release  ohn 
gatlons  resulting  from   a  loan   made  una 
this  section  If  he  finds  that  the  debtor  hf 
attempted  In  good  faith  to  comply  with  ^ 
loan  obUgatir.ns  and   that  either  the  obw 
tlve  for  which  the  l'«n  was  made  will  likli" 
not  be  achieved  or  the  Indebtedness  exce^ 
the  debtor's  reasonable  payment  ability 

Mr.  PRELINGHUYSEN.     Is  this  pro. 
posal  which  the  gentleman  now  is  pro 
pcsing  to  delete,  language  added  by  thp 
other  body?  '^* 

Mr  LANDRUM.  Yes.  It  was  not  In 
our  committee  bill.  It  was  language 
which  the  other  body  added,  but  lan- 
guage which  we  Intended  to  delete  when 
we  ordered  the  printing  of  the  biU  for 
the  Record  but  did  not  delete. 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PRELINGHUYSEN.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Mmnesota. 

Mr.  QUIE.  Was  section  602.  subsec- 
tion (1),  changed  In  any  way,  because 
this  also  gives  the  Director  authority  to 
compromise  all  obligations  held  by  him? 
Mr.  LANDRUM.  That  was  not 
changed. 

Mr.  QUIE.  So  that  the  effect  of  the 
language  which  you  have  added  has  no 
effect  on  the  Director,  because  he  does 
have  authority  under  section  602.  sub- 
section 1 1  >  to  compromise  any  obliga- 
tion. 

Mr.  LANDRUM.  If  the  gentleman  will 
permit,  I  understand  I  am  not  yielded 
to  for  the  purpose  of  debate  or  arguing 
that  point.  I  am  yielded  to  only  to  show 
the  changes  in  the  language  being  read 
from  the  Clerk's  desk. 

Mr  PRELINGHUYSEN.  I  am  yield- 
ing, and  I  yield  for  anything  the  gentle- 
man may  .say  that  will  clear  up  the  situa- 
tion. 

Mr.  I.ANDRUM.  That  is  what  I  am 
trying  to  do. 

The  next  Item  which  Is  deleted  from 
this  substitute  amendment  now  at  the 
Clerk's  desk,  which  was  not  deleted  when 
It  was  submitted  to  the  Record  for  print- 
ing appears  at  page  18228.  under  the 
heading  "Treatment  of  Unemployment 
Compensation  Benefits  and  Income  for 
Certain  Public  Assistance  Purposes." 

Section  701.  We  intended  to  delete 
that  when  we  submitted  it  for  the 
REroRD.  and  we  did  not.  We  did  in  this 
amendment  which  has  been  submitted  to 
the  Clerk  delete  section  701,  which 
reads ; 


.No  Individual  who  otherwise  Is  entitled, 
under  title  XV  of  the  Social  Security  Act 
or  the  unemployment  compensation  law  of 
any  State,  to  any  unemployment  benefit 
shall  be  denied  such  benefit,  or  have  such 
benefit  reduced,  solely  because  he  or  any 
other  person  participated  In  any  work. 
training,  or  other  activity,  provided  by  any 
program  established  by,  pursuant  to.  or 
aasUted  under,  title  I  or  n  of  thia  Act. 
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M.  pUTBuant  to.  or  *^^^j3e  he.  or  any 
Sr  O  °^  '""n  r^efS-  or  Is  entitled  to  re- 
°^''  ^TbeneTt  under  any  unemployment 
^pensatlon  law.  substitute 

^e  deleted  that^iro      ^^^^     ^^  ^_ 

^""f^  to  delete'it  ;^en  we  submitted  it 

«^**^  D.?oRD  and  we  did  not. 

^°;^i^f  the'genUeman  be  good  enough  to 

^'Mr.^FRELlNGHUYSEN.     With  pleas- 

^..     TANDRUM.    Those  are,  sir    the 

^'   ^nt  included  in  the  printed  Rec- 

^^^'^The^e  are  other  changes  from  the 

SatJbfll  which.  I  understand.  I  am  not 

^if '?ReSgSjySEN.    I    am    not 

^  ■.hv  the  gentleman  has  any  such 

sure  ^h>  the  g  delighted  to 

^^derstand  ng^  l.^ou  ^^^  ^^^^_ 

'''  ^^^nf  the  Senate  amendments  at  this 
eance  oi^^j'^'^'J       ^^^^  ^  ^-eii  dispose 

%e  cllangesTh^t  the  gentleman  feels 
^ril^SD^SurT^Jdo  that  When 

T  am  recognized  on  my  amendment. 
'^r     FRELINGHUYSEN..   Under    the 

nroDosal  to  strike  language  in  title  vn.l 
proposal  I  change  in  the 

S;"omakeT  accord  by  dropping  all 
referenc"  to  unemployment  compensa- 

tion. 


Mr  LANDRUAI.  The  statement  had 
tn  do  with  certain  public  assistance  pro- 
;°^s  when  we  strike  out  unemployment 

^'S?TrElTnGHUYSEN.  I  understand 
that  section  701.  as  it  stands,  m  the  gen- 
tSS^  previous  substitute  was  Ian- 
S^added  by  the  other  body  and  was 
norconiained  in  the  committee  bi  1. 

Mr  LANDRUM.    It  was  not  contained 
in  the  committee  bill.    It  was  added  by 

^T'SlEUNGHUYSEN.  Mr.  Chair- 
man I  vield  to  the  gentlewoman  from 
New  York  1  Mrs.  St.  George]  . 

Mrs  ST  GEORGE.  Would  the  gen- 
tleman from  Georgia  enlighten  me  on 
onrque.stion?  Was  the  bill  he  Is  now 
discussing  and  amending  on  the  fl.^r  of 
the  House  ever  brought  before  the  Rules 
committee  of  the  House  of  Representa- 

Mr.  LANDRUM.  I  think  I  got  the 
Kentlewomen-s  question.  It  Js:  Was  the 
bill  now.  the  substitute  now  at  the  Clerk  s 
desk,  ever  brought  before  the  Rules  Com- 
mittee of  the  House  of  Representatives? 

Mrs.  ST.  GEORGE.    That  is  my  ques- 

^  Mr    LANDRUM.    Not  as  It  is  there. 
Mrs   ST.  GEORGE.    I  was  just  going 
to  bring  that  to  the  gentleman's  atten- 
tion because  it  seems  to  me  then  tnai 
the  rule  which  was  granted  is  completely 
invalid  and  possibly  we  shoiUd  go  back 
to  the  Rules  Committee  and  discuss  tUs 
bill     The  gentleman  from  Georgia  wiu 
remember  that  we  spent  a  good  many 
hours  explaining  the  original  bill  to  the 
Committee  on  Rules.    Now  we  are  faced 
with  something  entirely  new  and  some- 
thing that  is  apparently  being  amended 
ad  lib  on  the  floor  of  the  House. 


Mr.  LANDRUM.  I  would  say  to  the 
gentiewoman  that  I  have  proposed  this 
substitute  under  the  proper  parliamen- 
tary procedures  under  the  rules  of  the 
House  and  I  would  assume  that  if  the 
amendment  is  debated,  we  will  go  further 

^°Mr 'PRELINGHUYSEN.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Mich- 
igan'[Mr.  Griffin]. 

Mr  GRIFFIN.  At  this  point,  in  all 
fairness.  I  would  suggest  that  all  of  the 
language  of  the  proposed  substitute  of 
the  gentleman  from  Georgia  is  now  avail- 
able to  all  of  us.  under  the  circum- 
stances, I  would  suggest  that  the  reser- 
vation of  objection  should  now  be  with- 
drawn and  we  should  proceed  to  a  dis- 
cussion of  the  merits  of  the  proposed 

substitute.  ^ 

Mr  FRELINGHUYSEN.  Before  I 
withdraw  my  reservation.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr. 
Goodell]. 

Mr  GOODELL.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man from  Georgia  for  clarifying  this 
question.  I  think  he  makes  necessary 
one  question  with  reference  to  a  com- 
ment he  made  just  before  he  concluded. 
Did  I  understand  there  was  a  reference 
to  other  amednments  to  the  substitute 
that  is  now  entered,  that  you  w-ill  pre- 
sent additional  amendments  independ- 
ently or  somebody  else  will  to  your  knowl- 
edge and  with  your  endorsement  present 
these  amendments? 

Mr  LANDRUM.  If  the  gentleman  will 
come  back  on  that  question.  I  do  not  be- 
lieve I  got  quite  all  of  it. 

Mr  GOODELL.  Assuming  that  what 
you  and  the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey 
[Mr  PRELINGHUYSEN]  have  is  the  substi- 
tute that  you  are  going  to  present— some 
of  those  amendments  are  an  addition 
to  the  Senate  bill? 

Yes. 

Are  there  to  be  more 


Mr.  LANDRUM 

Mr.  GOODELL 
amendments? 

Mr.  LANDRUM.    Not  from  the  gentle- 
man from  Georgia. 

Mr.  GOODELL.    That  is  the  question 
I  am  asking. 

Mr.  LANDRUM 


Mr.  umNi^^w«x.  I  cannot  speak  for 
other  Members,  but  the  gentleman  from 
SelTiia  has  submitted  in  the  substitute 
the  amendments  which  he  read. 

Mr  GOODELL.  I  thought  that  some- 
body'referred  to  the  possibility  that  you 
would  be  presenting  more  of  them,  i 
thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr  FRELINGHUYSEN.  Mr  Chair- 
man. I  cannot  say  that  this  time  has  been 
wasted.  But  I  might  say  tune  could 
have  been  saved  had  the  P^oponents^f 
this  legislation  prepared  a  brief  state 
ment  of  what  changes  were  Proposed  in 
Se  senate  bill  and  an  analysis  of  the 

JSasons  why  those  cha^e«^^f^,^°^|^^d 
It  also  would  have  been  helpful,  wid 
would  still  be  helpful,  to  have  a  brief 
Ttatement  of  the  s^^^^^f  ^  °f,hS^^ 
changes  made  by  the  Senate.  Without 
suS^istance  we  are  really  grappling 
wlto  a  major  problem  almost  completely 

in  the  dark.  /-.v,oir 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Virginia.    Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

M^.  FRELINGHUYSEN.    I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Virginia. 


Mr.  SMITH  of  Virginia.    I  asked  the 
gentleman  to  yield.  In  order  to  ^^^ 
distinguished  gentleman  from  Georgia 
If  he  would  be  wUUng  to  complete  our  In- 
formation on  the  subject  by  goln«  over 
thV  changes  made  in  the  Senate  bUl 
which  are  Included.    We  have  veir  l^r 
facilities  for  finding  out  what  Is  the  de- 
ference between  the  substitute  being  f^ad 
and  the  changes  made  in  the  substitute 
Is  offered  compared  to  the  Senate  bUL 
Does  the  gentleman  understand  my 

"^^Sr^'^^RELINGHUYSEN.     Mr.  Chair- 
man,' before  I  yield  to  the  gent  emwi 
from  Georgia  for  an  answer.  I  wish  to 
say  I  regret  that  I  should  seem  to  be 
imposing  a  delay  on  the  House.    At  some 
point  during  our  consideration  of  the 
changes  made  by  the  Senate  and  our 
consideration  of  the  changes  proposed 
by  the  gentleman  from  Georgia  In  his 
substitute  offered  2  days  ago.  bs  well  as 
?he  changes  he  has  just  now  dlsc^ed^ 
we  all  should  be  given  adequate  time  to 
evaluate  those  changes.    I  am  hesitant 
to  use  this  device  to  accomplish  that  end. 
Mr.  ROOSEVELT.   Mr.  Chairman,  will 

the  gentleman  yield?  ^    .  ,^  .^  ♦->,« 

M?.  FRELINGHUYSEN.   I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  California. 

Mr  ROOSEVELT.  May  I  suggest  a 
wav  ouf  We  can  now  go  forward  v^rith 
what  is  being  read  as  a  s^bstlt^te  .^^^ 
then  have  It  open  to  amendment  section 
by  section.  I  believe  that  would  enable 
us  to  get  at  the  very  things  the  gentle- 
man from  Virginia  and  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey  have  discussed. 

Mr.  GOODELL.     Mr.  Chairman,  will 

the  gentleman  yield?  •  ,  j  +^  fv,a 

Mr.  FRELINGHUYSEN.   I  yield  to  the 

gentleman  from  New  York. 

Mr   GOODELL.    I  see  no  reason  why 
the  gentleman  from  George  could  not 
Sscui  this.    I  feel  c^ert^in  the  gentle- 
man from  Georgia  would  be  glad  to  do 
so     The  gentleman  could  discuss  It  with- 
out getting  into  a  debate  on  the  merrts 
of  the  changes  made  by  the  Seimte^   He 
could  take  some  additional  tune  now  to 
pXt  out  the  changes,  as  they  occur 
made  by  the  Senate.     Then  we  would 
?ave  clearly  before  i^the  changes  which 
were  made  in  the  House  hiU.    This  It 
would  not  be  necessary  to  debate.    We 
wSuS  not  have  to  debate  the  mer^. 
That  could  properly  come  later,    i  oe- 
5eve  It  would  clarify  the  whole  situation, 
if  we  had  that  information  before  us 

"°Mr.  PERKINS.     Mr.  Chairman,  will 

the  gentleman  yield  to  me?       ....    .^^ 

Mr.  FRELINGHUYSEN.    I  yield  to  the 

ppnfeman  from  Kentucky. 

Mr  Perkins.  I  believe  the  gentle- 
man well  knows  that  we  have  the  com- 
Sft^  print  before  us.  the  comparative 
print.  That  has  the  changes  by  the  sen- 
ate from  the  bill  supported  ^  the  Rules 
Committee.  The  language  is  ^  itaUw. 
There   were   only   some   three   or   four 

Tnt5?L lor  instance,  there  was  a  pro- 
vision prohibiting  poUtlcal  discrlmlna- 
Son^d  political  activity,  as  weU  as  an- 
other amendment.  „^ii 

Mr.  GOODELL.  Is  the  gentieman  wUl- 
ingtodothls?  I  believe  we  could  debate 
it  foV  5  or  10  minutes,  as  to  whether  it  is 
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valid  pirooediu^,  but  the  gentleman 
could  do  a£  requested  in  about  4  minutes. 
We  have  one  copy.  We  have  it  marked, 
to  show  where  the  Senate  made  changes 
and  where  the  gentleman  from  Geori-iia 
[Mr.  LakdkumI  made  additional  changes 
Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield  further' 

Mr.  FRELINGHUYSEN  Mr  Chair- 
man, I  do  not  yield  further  at  this  time 
to  the  gentleman  from  Kentucky 

Mr.  PERKINS.  This  is  a  waste  of 
time.  We  all  have  comparative  prints 
before  us. 

The  CHAIRMAN  The  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey  declines  to  vield. 

Mr.  FRELINGHUYSEN  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  have  no  desire  to  prol  in-?  the  dis- 
cussion. If  the  gentleman  from  Georgia 
is  willing  to  refer  briefly  to  the  substi- 
tute which  he  incorporati'd  into  the  Rec- 
ord 2  days  ago — the  document  to  which 
he  has  been  referring— and  indicate  what 
changes  were  made  by  the  Senate,  and 
indicate,  also,  the  changes  made  by  him 
to  those  changes,  that  would  be  helpful  to 
us.  Then  we  could  proceed  to  a  ."^ection- 
by-section  discussion,  on  the  merits,  of 
the  changes  made  by  the  Penate  and  on 
two  separate  occasions  by  the  gentleman 
from  Georgia. 

Mr.  LANDRUM.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield:' 

Mr.  FRELINGHUYSEN  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Georgia 

Mr.  LANDRUM  I  had  expected  to  try 
to  carry  that  responsibility  at  .such  time 
as  I  may  be  recognized  in  support  of  my 
amendment.  I  shall  try  to  do  that  at  the 
first  opportunity  I  am  ijiven. 

Mr.  FRELINGHUYSEN  Mr  Chair- 
man, I  assume  even  the  tientleman  from 
Georgia  will  be  operating  under  the  5- 
minute  rule  when  he  discusses  his 
amendment  of  67  pages  I  would  sug- 
gest, unless  he  can  get  unanimous  con- 
sent to  proceed  for  a  considerably  longer 
time  than  that,  we  will  not  have  the  free- 
dom then  to  discuss  the  changes  I  am 
not  suggesting  we  discu.ss  the  merit  of 
those  changes  we  have  now  However, 
I  would  like  to  urge  the  gentleman  to  in- 
dicate what  chan^-es  have  been  made  by 
the  Senate,  and  where  the  changes  are 
he  is  proposing  to  those  changes 

Mr.  LANDRUM.  To  the  very  limit  of 
my  limited  ability  I  will  try  to  do  so  at 
the  first  opportunity  I  am  recognized. 

Mr.  FRELINGHUYSEN.  I  regret  very- 
much  that  the  gentleman  from  Georgia 
is  now  refusing  to  state  what  should  be 
obvious  to  him,  the  nature  of  the 
changes.  I  am  not  asking  whether  they 
are  good  or  bad  or  indifferent  but  the 
nature. 

Mr.  LANDRUM.  I  shall  be  glad  to  do 
It  at  any  time  that  I  am  yielded  to  or 
recognized  for  that  purpose 

Mr.  FRELINGHUYSEN  I  yield  now 
to  the  gentleman  for  that  purpose,  be- 
cause I  have  a  feeling  In  5  minutes  he 
will  not  be  able  to  w:ive  an  adequate  dis- 
cussion of  the  changes  and  their  sig- 
nificance. I  hope  the  debate  under  the 
amendment  process  will  allow  us  to  get 
into  that. 

Mr.  LANDRUM     May  I  proceed'' 
Mr.  FRELINGHUYSEN     With  pleas- 
ure, I  might  say 


The  CH.-URMAN  The  Chair  would 
like  to  state  this  seem*  to  be  going  on 
for  an  unduly  lung  time.  After  a  while 
we  Will  be  on  the  5-niiiiute  rule,  and  I 
would  like  to  suggest  we  come  to  some 
conclusion  on  it  m  Committee 

Mr.  FRELINGHUYSEN  I  agree  with 
the  Chair,  that  we  come  to  .some  conclu- 
sion. .-\t  the  conclusion  of  the  remarks 
of  the  gentleman  from  Georgia.  I  in- 
tend to  withdraw  my  reservation. 

Mr    L-ANDRUM      Mr    Chairman,   the 
bill  passed  by  the  other  btKly  and  offered 
here  as  a  substitute  to  our  committee  bill 
is  different  in  some  respects,  but   those 
respects  are  limited  and   'very  few.     At 
the  outset   I  .shall  .say  that  there  is  no 
difference  in  the  two  bills  m  title  I  until 
we  get  to  a  .section  designated  "Political 
ni.scr:minat:on  and  Political  .-Xctivity"  in- 
cluded by  the  other  body,  which  provides, 
and  ve.-y  briefly  provides,  that  no  officer 
or  employee  shall  be  questioned  or  have 
his    political    faiths    or    beliefs    inquired 
into  and  no  otTicer  or  employee  or  en- 
rollee  of  the  Corps  shall  take  any  active 
part,  and  which  provides  that  the  Civil 
Service  Commission  may  make  such  in- 
vestigations and  reports  as  are  necessary. 

Now,  ii;  part  B 

Mr     FREIJNOHUYSEN      Mr    Chair- 


Mr.  FRELINGHUYSEN     The  a 
an  mu.st  be  overlooking  chana^  ,^" 
by  the  other  body  in  .section  llTi^ 

^  SO  much  of 
n  subsection 


where  there  is  language' " of 'so'mit'h^i; 
any   facility   referred   to  m  c-.k."^."* 


I  will  take  up  section 
Chair- 


u 


man.  I  might  .say  to  the  gentleman  I  am 
sure  he  does  not  intend  to  overlook  the 
fact  that  .section  108  and  section  109  are 
also  amendments  added  by  the  other 
body  Should  we  not  recognize  that 
the:-"  is  !aii;Mjage  in  section  103' a>  which 
was  also  added  by  the  other  body?  They 
are  surely  oversights  on  his  part. 

Mr  L.'XNDRU.M  S.'Cti,,n  108  provides 
for  State-operated  youth  camps  and  au- 
thorizes the  Director  to  enter  into  agree- 
ments with  States  to  a.ssist  in  the  opera- 
tion or  admiiiistratiin  of  them  It  au- 
thorizes the  Director  further,  pursuant  to 
such  regulations  as  he  may  adopt,  to  pny 
part  or  all  of  the  expenses  of  such  pro- 
gram 

Now.  then,  section  lO'J  added  a  require- 
ment for  State  approval  of  con.servation 
camps  and  training  centers.  It  provides 
that  in  carrying  out  the  provisions  of 
part  A  of  this  title,  no  con.-ervatlon  camp 
training  center,  or  other  similar  facility 
desiis'ned  t<-)  carrv-  out  the  purpfxses  of  this 
act  shall  be  established  withm  a  State 
unless  a  plan  settiiii,'  forth  such  profXKsed 
establishment  hius  been  submitted  to  the 
Governor  of  the  State  and  such  plan  has 
not  been  di.sapproved  by  him  within  :iO 
days  of  such  submission. 

Mr  FRELINGHUYSEN  My  point  I 
might  say.  Mr  Chairman,  is  that  both 
section  108  and  section  109  were  sections 
added  by  tiie  other  b<ody 

Mr  LANDRUM      That  is  correct 

Mr  FRELINGHUYSEN  Tliat  Is  the 
only  point  I  was  makink.;  I  was  not  sug- 
gesting that  the  gentleman  read  them 

Mr  L.ANDriUM  Tliat  was  added  bv 
the  other  b<idy 

Now,  in  part  B,  in.sofar  as  what  was 
added  by  the  other  body,  there  Is  no  dif- 
ference betwe<;'n  that  bill  and  the  Hou.se 
committer-  bill. 

I  did  point  this  out  a  moment  ago  in 
what  I  have  submitt^-d  as  a  substitute. 
in  that  we  had  e.xcluded  political  parties 
from  participauon 


Chairman,  will 


Mr.    LANDRUM.     I    beg    the   gentl. 
mans  pardon;   I  overlooked  it  "^" 

Mr.     FRELINGHUYSEN      I    dn 
know   what   is  the  significance  of  th°! 
language  but  it  is  new  language     jT 
not  mean  to  get  into  a  discussion  of  iS 
sit-'niflcance.  *'' 

Mr  LANDRUM 
113 

Mr  FRELINGHUYSEN  Mr 
man,  I  am  not  asking  that  we  tak*  it 
up  now  I  am  simply  asking  that  w» 
have  attention  called  to  the  fact  tlilt 
some  changes  were  made  bv  the  SenatP 
in  .section  113iai  >  i  >.  ** 

Mr.      LANDRUM.     'Hie      change 
thus 

Mr    FRELINGHUYSEN.     If  the  gen 
tleman  war.Us  to  takr  it  up.  it  is  all  rieht" 
with  me  '^^^ 

Mr  L.ANDRU.M  The  change  from 
the  House  committee  bill  and  the  Senate- 
pa,ssed  bill  with  regard  to  that  section 
is  this.  Wlureas  tiie  Hou.se  bill  pro- 
vided for  the  limitation  of  funds  used 
in  the  construction,  operation,  or  main- 
tenance of  any  facility  used  or  to  be  used 
solely  for  .sectarian  instruction  or  a  place 
for  sectarian  instruction  or  as  a  place 
of  religious  worship,  the  Senate-passed 
bill  changes  the  language  so  that  'of  so 
much  of  any  facility  u.sed  or  to  be  used 
for  sectaiian  instruction  or  as  a  place 
of  religious  worship."  instead  of  any 
place  used  for  .sectarian  [Jurpo.ses 

Mr    GOODKLL      Mr 
the  eentleman  vield? 

Mr.  FRKLINGHU^'SEN  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  " 

Mr  GOODELL  .Mr  Chairman.  I  take 
if  the  same  change  was  made  in  section 
124? 

Mr.  LANDRUM.  I  had  not  gotten 
down  to  that  section.  Tho.se  sections. 
113  and  124  are  at  pa;^:es  12  and  18  of 
the  House  lull 

Mr.  GOODPXL  And  this  prohibition 
here  applies  only  to  the  work  training 
and  college  work  study. 

Mr  lANDRUM  Section  123,  page 
17,  now  uses  the  definition  of  "higher 
education"  from  the  Higher  Education 
Facilities  Act  of  1963.  instead  of  from 
the  National  Defen.se  Education  Act  as 
did  the  Hou.se  bill 

This  change  makes  it  po.ssible  to  in- 
clude 2-year  institutions. 

Section  124if).  page  20,  authorizes  the 
Director  to  pay  up  to  90  percent  and  75 
percent  after  the  first  year  of  the  com- 
pensation for  both  on-campus  and  off- 
campus  work  instead  of  50  percent  as  the 
House  bill  allowed. 

The  Senate  bill  authorizes  90  percent 
for  the  first  year  and  75  percent  after 
the  first  year.  The  Hou.se  bill  reduced 
that  to  70  f>ercent.  The  Senate  bill  in- 
creased it  to  75  {>ercent. 

Now  we  come  to  title  n,  the  next  dif- 
ference between  the  two  bills.  The  first 
change  has  reference  to  .section  202(a) 
<  4 ) .  page  22.  That  now  requires  as  part 
of    the    community    actions    programs 
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«»rimum  feasible  participation  of  pub- 
r^agencies  and  private  nonprofit 
"ionizations  primarily  concerned  with 
S  community's  problems  of  poverty. 

The  next  change  is  at  section  209(c). 
■Thgt  adds  a  completely  new  paragraph. 
The  Senate  provision  provides  that: 
So  contract,   agreement,    grant,    loan,    or 
,t&er  nesiBUxnce  siiall  be  made  with,  or  pro- 
rded  to  aiiv  Slate  or  local  public  agency  or 
InT  private  Institution  or  organlzaUon   for 
?he  purpose  of    carrying   out   any    program, 
r)l««i.  or  other  activity  within  a  State  unlesa 
'' plan  setting  forth  such  proposed  contract, 
^nt*meui.  grunt,  loan,  or  other  assistance 
hM  bwn  submitted  Ui  the  Governor  of  the 
st»te    and  such   plan   has   not  been  disap- 
proved by  him  within  thirty  days  of  such 
submlMlon : 

Mr.  FRELINGHUYSEN.  Mr.  Chalr- 
Tiian.  in  order  to  save  time,  I  wonder  if 
•Jie  gentleman  from  Georgia  would  not 
simply  refer  to  the  sections  and  the 
portions  thereof  instead  of  reading  ver- 
batim the  language.  If  we  have  the  lan- 
gruage  in  front  of  us.  we  can  follow  the 
gentleman  and  can  get  on  with  the  busi- 
ness of  considering  this  matter. 

Mr.  LANDRUM.     I  would  be  glad  to. 

This  change  in  the  Senate  bill  from 
:he  House  bill  adds  paragraph  (c)  which 
does  just  what  we  said. 

.Now,  it  is  in  this  section  that  this  sub- 
stitute which  I  have  offered  at  the  desk 
does  make  a  substantial  and  significant 
change. 

Does  the  gentleman  want  to  discuss 
±il  now  or  later? 

Mr.  FRELINGHUYSEN.  I  am  not 
sure  I  heard  the  gentleman  correctly. 
Which  section  is  he  referring  to? 

Mr.  L.\NDRUM.  209(c).  the  one  we 
;u5t  talked  about. 

Mr.  FRELINGHUYSEN.  I  do  not 
uant  the  gentleman  to  discuss  it  now. 
We  will  probably  have  much  to  talk 
about  later. 

Mr  LANDRUM.  Tliat  was  added  by 
:he  other  body,  and  I  have  a  change  in 
•Jiat. 

.Now.  the  lu'.xt  change  is  in  title  II  at 
pa^es  30  and  39.  It  has  been  changed 
so  that  people  18  years  and  older  are 
eugible  for  adult  training  instead  of  the 
;anguage  that  was  in  the  House  amend- 
ment. 

The  next  one  is  a  new  part  C  which 
J  tile  voluntary  assistance  program  for 
r-eedy  children  under  title  II.  This  oc- 
:u:s  at  pa;,LS  39  and  40  of  the  bill. 

-Mr  FRELINGHUYSEN.  May  I  ask 
•.he  gentleman  if  he  is  referring  to  sec- 
■.;oiis  219.  220.  and  221? 

Mr.  LANDRUM.  I  am  referring  to 
W;oiis  219  and  220.  Section  221  is  not 
.".eluded. 

Mr.  FRELINGHUYSEN.  Sections  219 
and  220  were  provided  by  the  other  body? 

Mr.  LANDRUM.  Yes.  Now,  in  title 
^.  part  A,  .section  302(a)(1)  at  page 
41-1  beg  your  pardon — changed  the 
grants  to  loans. 

Mr.  FRELINGHUYSEN.  As  I  under- 
>"'^nd  it.  and  the  gentleman  can  correct 
^e  if  I  am  wrong — the  gentleman  is  re- 
•f^ng  to  section  302(a  >  ( 1 )  ? 

Mr.  LANDRUM.    That  is  correct. 
^Mr.    FRELINGHUYSEN.     The     first 
••"'■ee  lines  which  carry  the  two  refer- 


ences to  loans  previously,  here  refer  to 
grants? 

Mr.  LANDRUM.    Yes. 
Then  the  next  change  included  in  that 
section  302(b). 

Mr.  FRELINQHUYSEN.  I  believe 
there  was  a  minor  change  just  prior  to 
that,  "loans  to  such  families  to  finance 
nonagricultural  enterprises." 

I  believe  that  language  is  slightly  dif- 
ferent, immediately  before  section  302 
(b) ;  the  three  lines  immediately  before 
section  302(b),  I  think,  were  added  by 
the  other  body. 

Mr.  LANDRUM.  Those  lines  were 
added  by  the  other  body. 

Now,  the  next  one  is  section  303  which 
was  stricken  In  its  entirety  by  the  other 
body. 

Then  the  language  in  part  C,  title  in 
of  section  321  has  been  changed,  au- 
thorizing $35  million  instead  of  the  orig- 
inal $50  million. 

Now,  the  next  one  is  a  new  part  D 
added  by  the  other  body  which  is  the 
indemnity  payments  to  dairy  farmers. 
That  was  in  the  House  bill. 

Mr.  FRELINGHUYSEN.  Does  the 
gentleman  feel  that  section  331 'a)  is 
germane  to  a  p>overty  bill? 

Mr.  LANDRUM.  I  am  sorry,  but  I  did 
not  hear  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  FRELINGHUYSEN.  Does  the 
gentleman  feel  that  section  331(a)  is  ger- 
mane to  this  economic  opportunities  bill? 
Mr.  LANDRUM.  The  gentleman  does 
not  desire  to  discuss  that  at  this  time,  if 
the  gentleman  would  permit  me  to  pass 
over  that,  and  go  along. 

The  next  change  is  in  title  rv,  section 
402,  the  maximum  amount  of  the  loans 
authorized  has  been  raised  from  $15,000 
to  $25,000. 

Then  a  new  section  406  has  been  added 
as  a  new  section  406. 

The  next  change  is  in  title  VII  which 
has  been  changed  to  authorize  one  Dep- 
uty Director  and  three  Assistant  Direc- 
tors of  the  Office  of  Opportunity  instead 
of  four  Deputy  Directors.  That  is 
601(a). 

The  next  change  is  in  601  (c) ,  (d) ,  and 
(e),  which  establishes  the  rate  of  com- 
pensation. 

Then  a  new  subsection  602  (m)  has 
been  added  to  make  certain  funds  avail- 
able for  printing,  and  so  forth. 

Then  the  other  body  added  a  new  sec- 
tion 701,  which  has  to  do  with  what  we 
were  talking  about  a  little  while  ago. 
Those  are  the  differences  between  the 
House  committee  bill  and  the  bill  passed 
by  the  other  body. 

Mr.  FRELINGHUYSEN.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  his  cooperation  in  explain- 
ing the  significance  of  the  substitute 
which  he  has  offered. 

Mr.  HALLECK.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FRELINGHUYSEN.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Indiana. 

Mr.  HALLECK.  I  would  like  to  ask 
the  gentleman  from  Georgia  a  question 
or  two.  The  gentleman  has  just  detailed 
a  great  number  of  changes  that  have 
been  made  in  the  substitute  he  has 
offered. 

Mr.  LANDRUM.  No,  sir;  I  beg  your 
pardon.  I  have  not  detailed  the  changes 
I  have  made,  sir;   I  have  detailed  the 


changes  made  between  the  House  com- 
mittee bill  and  the  bill  which  I  have 
offered  as  a  substitute. 

Mr.  HALLECK.  Have  you  not  also 
made  some  changes  in  the  text  of  the 
measure  that  was  presented  by  you  some 
2  days  ago? 

Mr.  LANDRUM.  Yes;  we  have  and  I 
have  explained  those. 

Mr.  HALLECK.  Does  anybody  have  a 
copy  of  that  except  the  one  copy  that  is 
here? 

Mr.  LANDRUM.     Not  that  I  know  of. 

Mr.  HALLECK.  As  I  understand  the 
rules  of  the  House,  the  substitute  that 
you  have  offered,  if  it  should  prevail, 
would  then  come  on  for  a  vote  in  the 
House — first  in  committee,  then  in  the 
House. 

Can  you  tell  me  how  we  go  about  try- 
ing to  amend  this  bill  that  you  have 
offered  as  a  substitute  with  the  changes 
that  have  been  made?  To  what  refer- 
ence would  we  make  as  to  page  and  line 
in  any  amendment  we  offered? 

Mr.  LAITORUM.  The  gentleman  has 
been  a  Member  of  this  House,  a  very  dis- 
tinguished Member  of  this  House,  for  a 
much  longer  period  than  I  have,  but  in 
the  short  period  I  have  been  here  I  have 
seen  the  gentleman  do  that  many,  many 
times. 

Mr.  HALLECK.  When  we  offered 
what  came  to  be  the  Landrum-Griffin 
bill  as  a  substitute,  was  that  not  printed 
and  circulated,  and  the  text  of  it  adhered 
to  as  it  came  to  a  vote? 

Mr.  LANDRUM.  In  that  instance  the 
bill  was  introduced  as  a  separate  bill  en- 
tirely from  the  bill  reported  out  of  the 
committee. 

Mr.  HALLECK.  But  there  were  no 
changes  made  after  it  was  presented? 

Mr.  LANDRUM.     I  do  not  recall. 

Mr.  HALLECK.  WeU,  I  recall,  and  I 
am  quite  sure  there  were  none  because 
everybody  knew  what  the  text  of  it  was, 
and  anybody  could  offer  an  amendment 
to  a  title  or  section  number. 

Mr.  LANDRUM.  I  will  say  to  the  gen- 
tleman there  are  no  substitutes  or  sig- 
nificant changes  except  as  have  been 
noted.  The  only  real  change  involved 
is  that  we  have  extended  the  veto  power 
of  the  Governor  of  a  State,  not  only  to 
private  agencies,  as  was  the  case  in  the 
bill  from  the  other  body,  but  public 
agencies  as  well.  Beyond  that  there  is  no 
real,  significant  change.  The  forgive- 
ness feature  has  been  stricken. 

Mr.  HALLECK.  That  makes  the 
point  I  was  about  to  make.  It  does  make 
changes.  I  have  sat  here  and  listened 
to  the  gentleman  tell  about  changes  in 
the  different  sections. 

When  an  amendment  is  offered  you 
have  to  refer  to  a  particular  place  in  the 
bill.  In  my  opinion  I  would  say  in  this 
substitute  certain  of  the  proponents  of 
this  measure  are  begging  the  question 
because  here  we  are  with  a  bill  that  the 
committee  has  never  considered.  Now 
we  are  confronted  with  considering  a 
substitute  which  for  all  intents  and  pur- 
poses is  to  be  considered  as  an  original 
bill  and  open  for  amendment.  If  any- 
body can  find  out  for  sure  where  amend- 
ments may  be  offered,  he  is  smarter  than 
I  am. 
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Mr.  PRELINGHUYSEN,  I  have  been 
worried  about  this  problem  for  2  days. 
I  have  ralaed  the  question  of  how  to  ofler 
amendments.  I  was  also  hoping  against 
hope  we  would  have  mimeographed 
copies  of  the  substitute  when  it  was  of- 
fered so  we  might  have  something  con- 
crete to  start  from. 

I  was  hopin?  we  would  e;et  some  ex- 
planation of  the  meaning  of  the  changes 
In  the  committee  bill  If  we  had  not 
wasted,  or  at  lea.st  spent.  2  h^urs  in  dis- 
cussing the  pros  and  cons  of  just  what  is 
now  being  offered,  we  would  be  oblit'ed  to 
do  this  under  the  5-minute  rule  This 
would  seem  to  make  for  an  impos- 
sible situation  Surely  this  would  indi- 
cate very  clearly  that  our  own  Commit- 
tee on  Education  and  Labor  has  a  very 
pressing  responsibility  to  come  up  vvith 
legislation  which  would  command  attei.- 
tlon.  A  bill  would  be  before  us  in  printed 
form  and  would  be  a  bill  which  a  House 
committee  reported  Of  curse,  the 
printed  report  now  available  dut-s  not 
apply  to  this  substitute  We  are  tjropini; 
in  almost  complete  darkness  as  a  conse- 
quence of  the  unnecessary  and  unad- 
vlsable  action  or  inaction  by  the  propo- 
nents of  this  poverty  item 

Mr.  HALLECK.  Mr  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield ' 

Mr.  PRELINGHUYSEN  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Indiana 

Mr.  HALLECK.  I  know  a  great  many 
people  here  in  this  body  think  that  there 
are  some  political  potentials  in  this  bill, 
but  I  would  just  like  to  point  out  that. 
No.  1.  It  Is  obvious  that  the  vote-getting 

possibilities  are 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey      Mr 
Chairman,  I  demand  the  regular  order- 
Mr.    HALLECK.     I    thought    it    'Aas 

about  time. 

Mr.    THOMPSON   of    New    Jersey.     I 

might  point  out 

Mr.  HALLECK.  Just  a  minute.  The 
gentleman  demanded  the  ret^ular  order. 
The  regular  order  is,  Is  there  objection'' 

Mr.  PRELINGHUYSEN.  Mr.  Chair- 
man I  continue  my  reservation. 

Mr.  HALLECK.  He  demanded  the 
regular  order. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  a  parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The     CHAIR\LAN.     The     gentleman 

will  state  it.  ,  ,   ^^ 

Mr.  HALL.  In  the  opinion  of  the 
Chair,  on  the  reading  of  the  substitute 
with  the  changes  and  or  withdrawal  of 
changes,  will  the  substitute  be  In  order 
for  amendment  at  any  point  or  by  sec- 
tion and  open  under  the  5-minute  rule? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  would 
state  that  once  the  reading  has  been  dis- 
pensed with  the  amendment  will  be  open 
for  amendment  at  any  point. 

Mr.  HALL.     By  title  or  by  section? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  By  title  or  by  sec- 
tion. 

Mr.  PRELINGHUYSEN.  If  I  may  re- 
new my  reservation 

Mr.  HALLECK.  If  the  regtilar  order 
Is  demanded,  then  of  course  the  regular 
order  Is,  Is  there  objection?  If  the  reg- 
ular order  Is  not  demanded,  then  I  will 
ask  the  gentleman  to  yield. 

Mr.  PRELINGHUYSEN.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Indiana. 


Mr.  HALLECK.  All  I  can  say  is  that 
here  we  have  a  measure  that  has  some 
political  overtones,  to  say  the  least. 

Here  wt-  are.  attemptmn  to  legLslate 
m  an  Intormation  vacuum  Proposals 
are  bein;^  offered  which  Lht-  membership 
has  had  little  or  no  opportunity  to  ri-ad. 
let  alone  study 

AW  of  these  proposals  mvolvt-  the  ex- 
penditurt'  of  millions  and  millions  of 
dollars  of  the  taxpayers'  money 

This  IS  a  major  raid  on  the  Trea-sury 
of  the  United  States,  with  no  adi-qualf 
opportunity  for  those  of  us  who  oppo.se 
such  action  to  voice  our  prou>sts. 

This  is  vote-bait  lemslation  of  the 
worst  order — unwise,  vinneoe.s.sary.  and 
unworkable  It  is  designed  primarily  to 
shovel  out  public  funds  for  partisan 
benefit. 

It  IS  my  considered  judgment  that  had 
the  House  of  Representatives  been  al- 
lowed to  work  Its  will  on  tins  piece  of 
legislation  without  the  unprecedented 
pressures  that  have  been  applu-d  by  ad- 
ministration sources  the  matter  now  be- 
fore us  would  be  decisively  defeated 

I  do  not  think  what  is  happeniim  here 
today  will  be  lost  on  the  vast  majority 
of  American  taxpayers.  I  ihmk  they 
are  fed  up  with  this  sort  of  operation 
and  that  they  will  make  their  voices 
heard    on    that    score    ;n    no    uncertain 

terms. 

The  CH.'MKMAN  The  gentleman  de- 
manded the  regular  order.  Is  there 
objection? 

Mr.  FRELINGHUYSEN.  I  withdraw 
my  reservation  of  objection  to  the  re- 
quest of  the  gentleman  from  Georgia 

Mr  WILLIAMS  I  object.  Mr.  Chair- 
man 

Mr    HARI3Y      Mr.  Chairman,  a  par- 

hamentarv  iiujuiry 

The  CH.MHMAN      The  gentleman  will 

state  It. 

Mr  HARUY  Would  it  be  m  order  to 
ask  unanimous  consent,  or  whatever  it 
might  take,  for  the  benefit  of  those  who 
do  not  .serve  on  the  committee,  that 
amendment's  to  the  amendment  be  pre- 
sented by  section  or  by  title?  I  have 
been  listening  to  this  argument  for  a 
long  timt\  and  I  cannot  follow  it 

The  CHAIRMAN  The  Chair  has  no 
control  over  how  amendments  are 
offered. 

Mr  HARDY.  I  Jusk  the  Chair  if  it 
would  be  in  order  to  ask  unanimous 
con-senf  If  the  Chair  .says  it  would  not 
be  in  order,  I  cannot  ask  it 

The  CHAIRMAN  That  is  not  a  par- 
liamentary inquiry  The  gentleman 
from  Georgia  would  have  to  respond. 

Mr  HARDY  Mr  Chairman.  I  do  not 
quite  undersund  The  Chair  ouiiht  to 
be  able  to  rule  whether  it  would  be  in 
order  for  me  to  make  a  unanimous- 
con.sent  request 

The  CHAIRMAN  The  Chairman  will 
put  the  request,  but  the  Chair  cannot 
enforce  the  request 

Mr.  HARDY  I  did  not  expect  the 
Chairman  to  do  that,  but  if  the  Chair 
will  permit  I  will  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  as  the  amendment  is  read  It  be 
op^^n  to  amendment  section  by  .section. 

The  CHAIRMAN  It  is  already  open 
for  aunendment  by  section  or  by  title. 


Mr  H.\RDY.     The  amendment  la  or-a 
to  amendment  by  section?  ^^ 

The      CHAIRMAN.     Absolutely     The 
Chair  just  stated  that 

Mr    HARDY      I  did  not  understand 
the  Chair's  ruling  a  moment  ago 

The     CHAIRMAN.     The    Clerk 
read 


Will 


The  Clerk  resumed  the  reading  of  Ujg 
amendment. 

Mr  LANDRUM  Mr  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  read- 
ing of  the  amendment  be  dispenaed 
with. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Georgia? 

Mr.  HARDY.  Mr.  Chairman,  resett- 
ing the  right  to  object.  I  wonder  if  we 
could  have  an  understanding— I  assume 
amendments  will  be  offered  to  this 
thing— if  there  are  to  be  amendments, 
and  I  would  not  object  if  we  could 
understand  that  we  will  take  up  the 
amendments  .section  by  section.  But  if 
we  are  going  to  have  this  new  bill  opened 
up  .so  that  the  last  section  can  be 
amended  first,  and  then  innumerable 
aniendmenLs  can  be  offered  anywhere, 
it  IS  not  going  to  be  possible  for  us  ordi- 
nary run-of-the-mill  Members  to  follo» 
this.  It  we  could  have  this  thing 
anu'nded,  section  by  section.  I  shall  not 
object,  otherwise.  I  shall. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  will  in- 
form  the  gentleman  that,  once  the  read- 
ing of  the  .substitute  amendment  is  dis- 
pen.sed  with,  the  amendment  will  be  open 
for  amendment  at  any  point  or  at  any 
section  In  the  bill. 

Mr.  HARDY.  If  the  Chairman  will 
permit  me  to  make  this  observation,  that 
is  just  exactly  the  thing  I  am  objecting 
to,  if  we  are  going  to  be  permitted  to 
amend  the  last  section  fir.st. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  read. 
The  Clerk  continued   the  reading  of 
the  amendment. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN  ( Interrupting  the  read- 
ing of  the  amendment'.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  further 
reading  of  the  bill  be  dispensed  with. 

Mr.  HARDY.  Mr,  Chairman,  resen- 
ing  the  right  to  object.  I  will  not  object 
if  I  can  get  unanunous  con.sent  that  the 
amendment  be  amended  by  sections  u 
though  it  were  an  original  bill,  and  I  aik 
unanimous  con.sent  that  that  be  done. 

Mr  PRELINGHUYSEN.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Just  a  moment 
Tlie  gentleman  from  Virginia  [Mr. 
Hardy  1  has  asked  imanlmous  conseDl 
that  the  bill  be  considered  section  by 
section  for  amendment.  Is  there  ob- 
jection? ^  ^ 
Mr.  PRELINGHUYSEN.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, reserving  the  right  to  object,  I 
reserve  the  right  to  object.  Mr.  Chtir- 
man.  because  I  am  wondering,  from  » 
parliamentary  situation.  Is  It  posablew 
allow  a  substitute  to  be  considered  sec- 
tion by  section  whether  or  not  the  mem- 
bership agrees? 

The    CHAIRMAN.    The    Chair   will 
state  only  by  unanimous  consent. 

Mr    PRELINGHUYSEN.     Mr.  Chair- 
man.  I  withdraw  my  reservation. 
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The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 

^^  LANDRUM.    I  object. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
iSichigan  [Mr.  Griffin]? 

Mr  HARDY.     Mr.  Chairman,  I  object. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Objection  is  heard. 
The  Clerk  will  read. 

The  Clerk  resumed  the  reading  of  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  GROSS  (interrupting  the  reading 
of  the  amendment).  Mr.  Chairman,  a 
narliamentary  inquiry. 

The  CHAIRMAN.    The  gentleman  will 

state  it. 

Mr.  GROSS.  At  what  point  is  the 
Cleric  reading?     Is  he  reading  section 

123? 

The  CHAIRMAN.    The  Clerk  states 
he  IS  reading  on  page  17. 
Mr.  GROSS.    I  have  no  bill. 

Mr,  JOHANSEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  a 
parliamentary  Inquiry. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  will 
state  it 

Mr.  JOHANSEN.  At  What  section  Is 
the  Clerk  reading? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Section  124  of  the 
amendment  of  the  gentleman  from 
Georgia. 

Mr  GROSS  Well.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
make  the  point  of  order  that  section  123 
has  not  been  read. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
makes  the  point  of  order  that  section  123 
has  not  been  read.  The  Clerk  states  it 
has  been  read.    The  Clerk  will  read. 

The  Clerk  resumed  the  reading  of  the 
amendment. 

Mr  FRELINGHUYSEN  (Interrupting 
the  reading  of  the  amendment) .  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
further  reading  of  the  gentleman's 
amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

Mr.  ARENDS.  Mr.  Chairman,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object,  what  was  the 
gentleman's  request? 

Mr.  FRELINGHUYSEN.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  fur- 
ther reading  of  the  gentleman's  amend- 
ment be  dispensed  with. 

Mr.  ARENDS.  At  the  present  time  I 
object. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will 
read. 

The  Clerk  resumed  the  reading  of  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  ROBISON  (interrupting  reading 
of  the  amendment) .  Mr.  Chairman,  a 
parliamentary  Inquiry. 

The  CHAIRMAN  (Mr.  Mills).  The 
gentleman  will  state  his  parliamentary 
Inquiry. 

Mr.   ROBISON.      Mr.    Chairman,    I 

would  like  to  know  what  page  and  what 
section  the  Clerk  is  reading. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Section  206  of  the 
amendment. 

The  Clerk  resumed  the  reading  of  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  GIBBONS  flnterruptlng  the  read- 
ing of  the  substitute  amendment) .  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
ihe  substitute  amendment  be  considered 
as  read. 

The  CHAIRMAN.    Is  there  objection? 
Mr.  HALLECK.     Mr.  Chairman,  re- 
serving the  right  to  object,  most  of  us 


do  not  know  what  is  in  this  substitute. 
I  object. 

The  CHAIRMAN.    Objection  is  heard. 
The  Clerk  will  read. 
The  Clerk  resumed  the  reading  of  the 
substitute  amendment. 

Mr.  GROSS  (interrupting  the  reading 
of  the  amendment).  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
insist  that  the  Clerk  read  the  bill. 

The  CHAIRMAN  (Mr.  Mills).  The 
portion  qf  the  last  section  to  which  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa  refers  was  stricken 
by  the  author  of  the  amendment.  The 
Clerk  has  read  the  bill.  The  Clerk  will 
read. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  a  parha- 
mentary  inquiry.  How  in  the  world  do 
we  follow  this  biU  when  we  have  nothing 
to  go  by? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  I  would  suggest  to 
the  gentleman  all  of  us  listen  to  the  read- 
ing of  the  amendment  and  we  will  then 
have  a  better  understanding  of  the 
amendment.    The  Clerk  will  read. 

The  Clerk  resumed  the  reading  of  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Virginia  (interrupting 
the  reading  of  the  amendment).  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
further  reading  of  the  amendment  be 
dispensed  with. 

The    CHAIRMAN    (Mr.    Mills),      Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Virginia? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  SMITH  of  Virginia.    Mr.  Chair- 
man, a  pxarliamentary  inquiry. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  will 
state  it. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Virginia.  For  some  time 
now  we  have  been  discussing  the  parlia- 
mentary situation  with  respect  to 
amendments  that  might  be  offered  to  the 
substitute  which  has  just  been  read. 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  here  the 
Senate  bill  and  I  have  an  extra  issue  of 
the  Congressional  Record  which  is  sup- 
posed to  contain  the  amendment  that 
was  supposed  to  have  been  read. 

Those  of  us  who  have  discussed  this 
thing  on  the  floor  are  so  confused  we  do 
not  know  where  we  are  or  what  we  can 
do  about  sunending  this  piece  of  legis- 
lation. I  assume  we  will  proceed  by  the 
printed  matter  that  appeared  a  couple  of 
days  ago  in  the  Congressional  Record. 
If  we  do,  and  one  wishes  to  offer  an 
amendment,  how  Is  he  going  to  identify 
his  amendment  and  tie  it  to  the  proper 
place  and  the  proper  section  of  a  bill 
that  has  no  lines  in  it? 

The  CHAIRMAN  (Mr.  Mills)  .  Permit 
the  Chair  to  suggest  to  the  gentleman 
from  Virginia  that  the  clerks  can  assist 
anyone  desiring  to  offer  an  amendment 
to  the  pending  amendment  with  respect 
to  the  particular  place  in  the  pending 
amendment  where  such  an  amendment 
would  lie. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Virginia.  How  would 
he  draft  his  amendment  in  order  to  tie 
it  into  the  bill?  I  do  not  want  to  leave  it 
to  the  guess  of  the  reading  clerk. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  That  is  not  what 
the  Chair  referred  to.  The  amendment 
which  has  been  read  has  a  page  and  line 
In  it,  and  if  the  gentleman  from  Virginia 
has  an  amendment  he  desires  to  offer, 
the  amendment  would  be  offered  to  that 
page  and  to  that  line  of  the  pending 
amendment. 


Mr.  SMITH  of  Virginia.  Then  do  I 
understand  what  has  been  read  has  been 
the  Senate  bill? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  "With  certain  modi- 
fications as  developed  by  the  gentleman 
from  Georgia. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Virginia.  Is  this  the 
document  that  was  read,  so  we  will 
know? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  cannot 
answer  that,  and  does  not  know  what 
document  the  gentleman  has  in  mind. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Virginia.  I  have  the 
Senate  bill,  2642.  Was  that  read,  or  was 
this  other  extract  from  the  Congres- 
sional Record  read? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  would 
suggest  that  is  an  inquiry  that  should  be 
directed  to  the  author  of  the  amendment 
rather  than  to  the  Chair. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Virginia.  I  am  trying 
to  find  out  what  we  do  with  amendments. 
That  is  a  parliamentary  Inquiry  properly 
addressed  to  the  Chair. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  has  ad- 
vised the  gentleman  from  Virginia  that 
the  amendment  has  pages  and  lines,  and 
amendments  offered  to  the  amendment 
will  be  offered  to  those  pages  and  to  those 
lines  where  the  amendment  would  prop- 
erly be  appropriate. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Virginia.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  offer  a  preferential  motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  SMriH  of  Virginia  moves  that  the  C!om- 
mittee  do  now  rise  and  report  the  bill  back 
to  the  House  with  the  recommendation  that 
the  enacting  clause  be  stricken. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Virginia.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, we  have  been  discussing  under  gen- 
eral debate  for  2  days  a  bill.  Members 
of  this  House  did  not  understand  that 
bill  very  well.  This  morning  we  are 
presented  with  an  entirely  different  sub- 
stitute that  amends  the  House  bill,  and 
to  that  is  added  certain  amendments 
made  by  the  Committee  that  further 
amend  the  House  bill,  and  that  are 
printed  in  the  Record. 

Then  on  top  of  that  the  Committee 
proposes  to  offer  further  amendments 
which  have  not  been  printed,  and  which 
we  do  not  know  what  they  contain. 

This  is  an  important  bill.  Everyone 
should  have  the  opportunity  to  know 
what  we  are  doing  before  we  do  it.  I 
venture  the  assertion  that  not  over  five 
members  of  the  Committee  on  Educa- 
tion and  Labor  imderstand  what  we  are 
doing.  I  heard  one  member,  a  very 
prominent  member  of  that  committee, 
say  that  they  did  not  know. 

Are  we  going  to  pass  this  bill  in  this 
shape,  when  practically  every  Member 
of  the  House  is  not  Informed  as  to  what 
he  is  doing,  where  even  with  the  lucid 
explanation  given  me  by  the  Chair  in 
response  to  my  parliamentary  inquiry  a 
moment  Eigo  I  still  do  not  know  how  to 
offer  an  amendment  and  you  do  not  know 
how  to  offer  an  amendment?  How  are 
you  going  to  tie  your  amendments  in  if 
the  Committee  offers  some  more  amend- 
ments? This  being  a  substitute,  you 
cannot  offer  an  amendment  to  that. 

We  have  got  ourselves  tangled  up  here 
In  a  parliamentary  situation  that  we  just 
ought  not  to  pursue.  I  think  If  we  go 
back  and   give  the  leadership   of  this 
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House  a  little  opportunity  to  let  the  com- 
mon Members  of  this  House  know  what 
is  going  on.  maybe  then  we  may  have 
an  adequate  understanding  of  what  we 
are  going  to  do 

Mr.  LANDRUM.     Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  the  preferential  motion. 
Mr.  Chairman,  this  bill,  this  sub.stitutc, 
and  this  amendment  have  been  debated 
for  2  days.    There  is  no  Member  of  this 
body  who  has  not  had  ample  opportu- 
nity to  read  every  line  and  study  every 
provision   in    this   substitute   bill.     The 
substitute  which  has  been  offered  was 
passed   by   the   other    body.     The    only 
changes  between  the  Senate-passed  bill 
and  the  amendment  which  is  here  for  us 
to  consider  are  these 

No  political  party  can  have  any  politi- 
cal funds  for  the  work-traming  program. 
Neither  can  community-action  prot^rams 
have  any  fund-s  for  any  political  party. 

Whereas  the  other  body  provided  m 
its  version  of  the  bill  that  the  veto  power 
would  extend  to  a  Governor  for  contract 
agreements,  or  loans  or  assistance  to  pri- 
vate   organizations,    this    substitute    is 
amended  to  extend  that  veto  power  to 
public  agencies  also.  ..... 

In  addition  to  that,  we  provide  in  the 
substitute  bill  that  there  is  no  forgive- 
ness feature  for  the  $1,500  loan  to  farm- 
ers in  title  in.  We  also  strike  the  pro- 
vision included  by  the  other  body  relat- 
ing to  unemplo>^nent  compensation,  and 
that  has  been  di.scus^ed  ihorout^hly  luTt^^ 
There  is  no  Member  that  has  not  had 
ample  opportunity  to  read  this  substitute 
bUl.  including'  my  dear,  beloved,  and  dis- 
tlngxiished  friend  from  Virginia  The  bill 
has  been  printed  in  the  Record,  and  com- 
mittee prints  have  been  available.  Com- 
paraUve  prints  have  been  available  to 
every  Member  of  this  body,  both  majority 
and  minority  K^-en-'  Member  has  had 
opportunity  to  read  and  understand  all 
the  provisions  in  the  bill  we  have  under 
consideration. 

The  only  differences  between  the  House 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor  bill 
and  the  substitute  we  have  under  con- 
sideration are  tho.se  differences  or 
changes  enumerated,  in  which  political 
parties  are  prohibited  from  participating 
and  in  which  the  Governors'  veto  power 
over  communitv-aclion  proKrams  and 
over  proqram.s  in  title  I  are  extended  to 
public  agencies  as  well  as  private  ai^en- 
cies.  and  the  provision  strikint?  the  Direc- 
tor's authority  to  fnrmve  loans. 

Those  are  the  only  differences  between 
the  Senate  passt^d  bill  and  the  House 
committee  bill 

We  have  a  situation  here  that  Involves 
a  tremendously  important  measure,  and 
it  ts  Important  to  this  Nation  that  we 
do  somethiner  about  this  problem.  I  fusk 
that  this  motion  be  voted  down. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  motion  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Virginia  I  Mr.  Smith). 

Mr.  HALLECK.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  de- 
mand tellers. 

Tellers  were  ordered,  and  the  Chair- 
man appointed  as  tellers  Mr.  Landrum 
and  Mr.  8m  ith  of  Virginia. 

The  Committee  divided,  and  the  tellers 
reported  that  there  were— ayes  170,  noes 
135. 
So  the  motion  was  agreed  to. 


Accordingly,  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  chair. 
Mr  R.MNS.  Chairman  of  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union.  reporU-d  that  that  Committee 
having  had  under  consideration  the  bill 
■H.R.  11377'  to  mobili/e  the  human  and 
financial  re.sources  of  tlie  Nation  to  com- 
bat poverty  in  the  United  States,  had  di- 
rected him  to  report  the  bill  back  to  the 
House  with  the  recommendation  that  the 
fuactiiiK  clause  be  stricken  out. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  recommendation  of  the  Committee 
uf  the  Whole  House  on  the  StaU-  of  the 
Union  that  tlie  enacluiK  clause  be  strick- 
en out 

Mr  LANDRUM.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  that 
I  demand  the  yeas  and  nays. 

Tiie  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The   question   was   taken;    and   there 

\^  ere— yeas  197,  nays  225.  not  voting  9, 

as  follows; 

[Roll  No.  212) 


Abb'.tt 
AlDele 
Abernetby 
Adair 
Alger 
Anderson 
Ar.d.'ews.  .\Ia. 
.Andrews, 
N    Dak 
.trends 
.Vshbrcxik 
A&hri.urf 
.\uchlnclos8 
Avery 
.\yres 
B&Jter 
Barry 
Bates 
Battm 
Becker 
Beermann 
Belcher 
Bell 

Bennett.  Pla. 
Berry 
Betta 
Bolton. 

Frances  P. 
Bolton, 

Oliver  P. 
Bow 
Bray 
Brock 
Brotnwell 
Broom  field 
Brotzman 
Brown,  Ohio 
Broyhlll.  N  C 
Broyhlll.  Va. 
Bruce 
Burleeon 
Burton.  Utah 
Byrnes,  Wis. 
Cwey 
Cederberv 
Chamberlain 
Chenoweth 
Clancy 
Clausen. 
Don  H 
Clawson.  Del 
Cleveland 
Collier 
Colmer 
Conte 
Cramer 
Cunningham 
Curtla 
Curt  la 
Dague 
Derounlan 
Derwinjjkl 
Devlne 
Dole 
Dom 
Dowdy 
Downing 


Addabbo 

Albert 

Aahley 


YEAS— 197 

Ellsworth 

Plndiey 

Flslier 

Flynt 

Pord 

Foreman 

Forrester 

Freltnghuysen 

OathUigs 

aienn 

Qoodell 

Goodllng 

Orant 

Onffln 

Groa-s 

Drover 

Oubeer 

Ourney 

IlaKiin,  Ga. 

Haley 

Hall 

Hallecit 

fLirtly 

Harris 

Harrl-son 

Harshft 

Harvey.  Ind. 

Harvey,  Mich. 

Hcrlong 

Hoeven 

Hoffman 

Horan 

Hosmer 

Huddleston 

Hitihirihon 

Jarnian 

Jen.-ien 

Johansen 

.l..hn.-.on.  P-A 

Jonas 

Keith 

Kllburn 

Klr.K'.  N  Y 

Knox 

Kunkel 

Kyi 

Lulrd 

I.ai:gen 

I.atta 

I  ip.-<romb 

Lloyd 

McClory 

McCullcK-h 

Mclntlre 

McL<wkey 

Mc  Millar; 

MarOreKor 

Mn'.;il.ird 

Marsh 

Martin.  Calif 

Martin.  Ma.-..'! 

M.irtin,  Nebr 

May 

Meader 

Michel 

MUler.  N  Y. 

Mlnehall 

NAYS— 225 

Axplnall 
Baldwin 
Barrett 


Morse 

Morton 

Mosher 

Murray 

Nelben 

O^mers 

CKtercag 

Pelly 

Pike 

Pillion 

Plrnle 

Poff 

Pool 

Qule 

Qulllen 

R<'ld.  111. 

Reifel 

Hhixles,  Ariz 

Rich 

Rlehlman 

Robert.s.  Ala. 

lioblaon 

Rogers,  Fla. 

Roijers.  Tex. 

Roudebush 

Rumsfeld 

St  OeorKe 

Sihadeberg 

Schenck 

Sohneebell 

Schwelker 

Schwengel 

Scott 

Selden 

Short 

Sh  river 

Slkes 

Skubltz 

Smith.  Calif. 

Smith,  Va. 

Snyder 

Springer 

Stlnson 

Taft 

Talcott 

Teague.  Ci\llf . 

Thnm.son.  Wis 

Tollefson 

T\ick 

Utt 

Van  Pelt 

Wangonner 

VVallhauser 

Wat  on 

Weaver 

Wcs'land 

Whalley 

Wharton 

Whitten 

Wlrtnall 

WU.son.  Bob 

Williams 

Wilson.  Ind. 

Wl:if<te;id 

Wydler 

Wyman 

Yo\i:-.ger 


Basa 

Blarnllc 
Boggs 


Boland 

BoUlng 

Bonner 

Brademas 

Brooks 

Brown,  Calif 

Buckley 

Burke 

Bur  th  alter 

Burton.  Calif. 

Byrne,  Pa. 

Cahlll 

Cameron 

Carey 

CeUer 

CheU 

Clark 

Cohelan 

Cooley 

Corbett 

Corman 

Daddarlo 

Daniels 

Diivls,  Oa. 

Davl.s,  Tenn. 

Dawson 

Delaney 

Dent 

Deiuon 

D1«KS 

Dlngell 

Donohue 

Dulbkl 

Duncan 

Dwyer 

Edniondiwu 

Edwards 

Elliott 

Everett 
Evlns 

Fallon 

Farbsteln 

Fascell 

Felghan 

Flntiegan 

FliiO 

Flood 

Fogarty 

Fountain 

Fr;k-er 

Frledel 

Fulton,  Pa. 

Fulto:;.  Tenn. 

Fijqua 

OallaRher 

Oiirmatz 

Oary 

Qialmo 

O'.bbons 

Ollhert 

GUI 

Gonralt'Z 

Grabowskl 

Gray 

Oreen,  Oreg. 

Green.  Pa. 

Orlfnths 

Hagen.  Calif. 

H.ilpern 

Har.na 

Hansen 

Harding 

Hawkins 


Baring 

Beckworth 
Bennett,  Mich 


Hays 
Healey 

Hubert 

Hechler 

Hender.-son 

Hoimeld 

Holland 

Horton 

Ichord 

Hull 

Jennings 

Joelson 

Johnson,  Calif 

Johnson,  Wis. 

Jones,  Ala. 

Karsten 

Karth 

Kaatenmeler 

Kee 

Kelly 

Keogh 

KUkiore 

King,  Calif. 

Klrwan 

Kluc.  ynskl 

Kornegay 

Landrum 

Leggeit 

Leolnskl 

Llbonatl 

Lindsay 

Long,  La. 

Long,  Md. 

McDade 

McDowell 

McFall 

Mardon.ald 

Madden 

Mahon 

Mathtas 

Matsunaga 

Mitthews 

MUler.  Calif. 

MUUken 

Mills 

Mlnlsh 

Monagan 

Montoya 

Moore 

Moorhead 

Morgan 

Morris 

Morrison 

M>)ss 

Mult^-r 

Murphy,  111, 

Murphy,  N.Y. 

Natcher 

Nedzl 

Nix 

O'Brien,  NY. 

O  Hara,  111. 

O  Hara,  Mich 

O  Konskl 

Olsen.  Mont. 

Olson,  Minn. 

ONelll 

Patman 

Patten 

Pepper 

Pirklns 

Phllbln 

Psrkle 

NOT  VOTING — 9 

Jones.  Mo.  Norblad 


^ugu9t7 

PUcher 
Poaw 

Powell 
Price 
Puclnski 
Purceii 
Rains 
RandaU 
Reid,  N.T. 
Reuse 
Riu)dea.Pi. 
Rivers.  AltOj 
Rivers,  B.C. 
Roberts,  Tex. 
Rodlno 
RoRers,  Colo 
Rooney.  N.T, 
R<^ney.  Pt. 
Roosevelt 
Rosenthal 
Roetenkowm 
Roash 
Roybal 
Ryan,  MidL 
Ryan.  N.Y. 
St  Germain 
St  Onge 

Saylor 

Secrest 
Senner 

Sheppartl 

Shipley 

Slbal 

Sickles 

sisk 

Slack 

Smith,  Ion 

Staebler 

Stafford 

S'aKgers 

Steed 

Stephens 

Stratton 

Stubblefleld 

SulUvan 

Taylor 

Teague,  Tex. 

Thomas 

Tliompson,  U. 

Thompeon,  Kj. 

Thompson.  Tte. 

Toll 

Trimble 

Tupper 

Tuten 

I'dall 

Ullman 
•    Van  DeeiUn 

Vanlk 

Vinson 

Watu 

Weltner 

White 

Whltener 

Wlckerahia 

Willis 

WUson. 

Charles  a 
Wright 
Young 
Zablockl 
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f  hp  human  and  financial  re-  even  with  a  pubUe  agency  of  a  State  un- 

jaobiiix  uic  ^^  combat  poverty  til  the  plan  has  first  been  submitted  to 

sources  01  tne  ^^  Governor  of  that  State  and  the  Cov- 
in the  United  btaies 


Lankford 
Lennon 


Passman 
Slier 


So  the  recommendation  of  the  Com- 
miiu>e  of  the  Whole  that  the  enactla 
clause  be  .stricken  out  was  rejected. 

The  Clerk  announced  the  foUowlm 
pairs: 

On  this  vote: 

Mr.  Lennon  for.  with  Mr.  Bectwortt 
r.galn.st. 

Mr.  Passman  for,  with  Mr.  UnWora 
against. 

Until  further  notice: 

Mr    Baring  with  Mr   Slier. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  the  nila Ji 
the  House,  the  House  will  resolve  Itaeo 
Into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  Hou« 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  further 
consideration  of  the  bUl  (H.R.  113TI)  to 


PARLIAMENTARY    INtjOTRY 

Mr.  HALLECK.   Mr.  Speaker,  a  parlla- 

""S^Ipe'^ER-    The  gentleman  will 
state  the  parjian^entary  jnquiry. 

Mr 


^lALLECK.     Mr.  Speaker,  in  view 


emor  has  not,  within  30  days,  disap- 
proved of  such  plan. 

How  much  more  local  control  can  you 
get  into  a  bill? 

No  action  can  occur  in  the  Job  Corps 
or  the  community  action  section — if  this 
bill  passes,  unless  first  the  plan  has  been 


"".•^L^'^Se^^drr   ht  rulS^Tthe    an*  he  has  not.  within  30  days  trom  the 
wiiijic.  Lu  VA  submission  thereof,  vetoed  it. 

The  criticism  offered  by  the  opposition 
is  that  this  Is  a  centralization  of  author- 
ity to  take  over  activities  in  the  States 
and  subdivisions  of  the  States  by  orga- 
nizations established  at  random. 

That  simply  is  not  the  case,  because 


1  of  the  Whole,  under 
Souse  does  further  consideration  of  the 
MH  continue  in  the  Hou§e  or  do  we  re- 
Sl  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole? 

Tbe  SPEAKER.  The  rule  is  specific 
on  that  point. 

Whenever  a  bill  is  reported  from  a 
committee  of  the  Whole  with  an  adverse 
recommendation  and  such  recommenda- 
Hon  is  disagreed  to  by  the  House,  the  bill 
sjiaii  stand  recommitted  to  the  said  Com- 
mittee without   further   action  by  the 

HOUS6 

The  Committee  will  resume  its  sitting. 

Accordingly,  the  House  resolved  itself 
into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  further 
consideration  of  the  bUl  H.R.  11377.  with 
Mr  Rains  in  the  chair. 
"  The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentlepian  from  Georgia  in 
support  of  his  amendment. 

Mr.  POAGE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LANDRUM.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas. 

Mr.  POAGE.  I  should  like  for  the 
Record  to  show  at  this  time  that  our  col- 
league, the  gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr. 
BkkworthI  is  absent  at  this  time  on 
account  of  the  death  of  his  stepmother, 
and  that,  had  he  been  present,  he  would 
have  voted  to  sustain  the  bill.  He  would 
have  also  voted  for  the  resolution  passed 
this  morninp  supporting  the  action  of 
tbe  President. 

Mr.  LANDRUM.  Mr.  Chairman,  this 
substitute  amendment,  may  I  say  again 
as  earnestly  and  emphatically  as  I  know 
how,  provides  that  no  Job  Corps  con- 
servation camp  or  youth  conservation 
camp,  can  be  established  within  a  State 
without  the  plan  for  such  having  first 
been  submitted  to  the  Governor  of  that 
State  and  not  having  been,  within  30 
days  from  the  submission  thereof,  disap- 
proved by  him. 

This  amendment,  moreover,  provides 
that  no  political  parties  can  get  any 
benefits  from  any  funds  appropriated 
under  the  authorization  of  this  bill. 

The  amendment  provides  further  that 
no  grant  or  loan  under  this  bill  to  any 
community  organization  plan  can  be  paid 
to  that  orfiahization — nor  can  any  as- 
sistance be  given  to  that  organization — 
until  the  plan  proposed  by  the  organi- 
zation and  approved  by  the  Director  has 
first  been  submitted  to  the  Governor  of 
the  State  wherein  that  plan  is  to  be  car- 
ried out  by  that  community  organiza- 
tion, whatever  it  is,  and  the  Governor  of 
that  State  has  not  within  30  days  dis- 
approved that  plan. 

That  does  not  apply  only  to  a  private 
organization,  but,  moreover,  no  com- 
munity action  plan  can  be  entered  into 
and  no  agreement  can  be  made — no  loan, 
no  grant,  no  participation  whatever — 


the  proviso  in  section  209  paragraph  (c) 
provides  specifically  what  I  have  said. 
Moreover,  in  title  HI  where  there  is  au- 
thority for  a  grant  of  $1,500  to  a  farm 
family  which  cannot  meet  the  require- 
ments of  other  farm  programs  under 
FHA.  the  provision  put  in  by  the  other 
body  giving  authority  to  the  Director  to 
forgive  a  loan  under  this  title  has  been 
stricken  by  this  amendment. 

Again  I  say  to  the  satisfaction  of  those 
who  are  concerned  about  the  unemploy- 
ment compensation  provision,  section 
701  of  title  VII  has  been  stricken  by  this 
amendment.  There  simply  is  not  any 
other  way  to  control  the  programs  imder 
this  bill  at  the  local  level  than  we  have 
provided  here.  Nothing  can  take  place 
in  Louisville,  Ky.,  or  Atlanta,  Ga..  or  New 
York  City  without  first  that  plan  having 
been  submitted  to  the  respective  Gov- 
ernors of  those  States  and  those  Grover- 
nors  within  30  days  have  not  disapproved. 
Mr.  FRELINGHUYSEN.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  rise  in  opposition  to  the  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  obviously  it  is  impos- 
sible In  5  minutes — and  I  shall  not  re- 
quest unanimous  consent  to  continue  for 
any  longer — to  discuss  a  substitute  of  67 
pages  which  is  not  available  in  a  form 
which  Members  can  see  and  which  they 
can  evaluate  and  about  which  they  can 
come  to  their  own  conclusions. 

With  respect  to  this  so-called  Gover- 
nors veto,  the  language  which  the  gentle- 
man from  Georgia  suggests  makes  even 
worse  what  the  other  body  approved.  In 
no  way  does  this  language  modify  the 
objections  which  many  of  us  have  to  the 
so-called  community  action  programs. 
My  alternative  program  would  establish 
responsibility  in  the  States  for  develop- 
ing State  plans  and  for  the  States  to 
determine  priority  needs  in  this  field  of 
poverty. 

This  so-called  veto  by  Governors  would 
allow  a  Governor  to  forbid  a  federally 
financed  project  to  come  into  his  State, 
without  giving  any  reasons  for  his  veto. 
It  does  absolutely  nothing,  despite  what 
the  gentleman  from  Georgia  has  just 
said,  to  give  the  local  community  any 
control  at  all.  The  gentleman  from 
Georgia  says,  how  much  more  local  con- 
trol could  you  ask  for  than  this?  This 
proposal  gives  the  communities  no  local 
control.  The  mayor  of  the  city  of  New 
York  said  that  if  we  are  going  to  have 
community  action  programs,  there 
should  be  some  governmental  respon- 


sibility for  the  handling  of  the  poverty 
funds  in  that  community.    The  fact  that 
a  Governor  has  the  veto  establishes  no 
sense  of  resEwnsibility,  or  of  participa- 
tion of  any  kind.    It  is  impossible — but 
perhaps  nobody  cares — adequately  and 
seriously  to  evaluate  the  significance  of 
such  a  veto.    It  is  my  feeling  that  you 
could  not  improve  the  community  action 
program  by  such  a  limitation  on  the 
power  of  the  Director.    It  would  only  be 
a  negative  power,  probably  acted  upon  or 
quite  possibly  acted  upon,  because  a  Gov- 
ernor would  not  like  to  see  a  federally 
financed  program  which  does  not  prac- 
tice discrimination  in  his  State,  or  which 
for   other   reasons   does   not   meet   the 
standards  which  he  may  set  up.     This 
would  not  be  the  kind  of  participation 
in  any  sense  that  we  talk  about.     This 
is  why  we  oppose  a  new  Federal  agency 
with  unlimited  power  to  pick  and  choose 
the  nature  of  the  projects,  whether  pri- 
vate or  public.    The  limitation  offered  by 
the  Senate  would  be  surely  more  wise 
than    the    one    now    proposed.     Theirs 
would  say  that  the  Grovemor  would  have 
a  veto  with  respect  to  assistance  to  pri- 
vate agencies  only. 

It  would  prevent  a  private  agency, 
which  might  well  not  be  representative 
of  the  community,  from  getting  funds 
unless  somebody  at  a  level  other  than 
the  Federal  gave  the  green  light.  How- 
ever, it  would  seem  very  imwise  that 
there  could  not  be  a  direct  Federal  grant 
to  a  public  community  eCgency  unless 
approval  had  been  given  at  the  Federal 
level.  Why  do  I  say  that?  I  say  that  for 
a  very  practical  reason.  Mayor  Daley,  of 
Chicago,  and  also  the  Governor  of  North 
Carolina  testified  that  if  we  are  to  make 
sense  in  the  expenditure  of  public  money 
we  must  have  some  sense  of  responsibility 
both  on  the  State  and  local  level.  Ob- 
viously responsibility  cannot  be  exer- 
cised by  a  simple  veto  by  a  Governor. 

A  veto  does  not  in  any  way  pull  in 
either  the  State  or  the  local  government. 
There  is  a  deliberate  exclusion  of  both 
levels.  It  would  also  be  a  serve 
limitation,  as  the  New  York  Times  in  its 
editorial  brought  out  this  morning,  on 
what  might  be  a  basic  justification  for 
this  kind  of  Federal  power  to  provide 
some  financial  assistance  to  assist  in 
these  poverty  projects.  Such  a  veto 
would  provide  a  purely  arbitrary  limita- 
tion, without  any  suggestion  as  to  where 
the  money  should  go,  by  the  chief  execu- 
tive of  the  State. 

I  wish  there  were  more  time  to  discuss 
the  many,  many  other  provisions  in  this 
bill,  but  I  can  see  that  there  is  going  to 
be  no  opportunity  either  to  ask  ques- 
tions about  the  changes  made  by  the 
Senate  or  the  changes  since  proposed 
by  the  gentleman  from  Georgia.  I  can 
just  say,  with  all  the  strength  at  my 
command,  that  we  should  take  a  better 
look  at  this  legislation.  It  is  getting 
late  in  the  day,  and  this  is  Friday,  and  we 
are  obviously  not  going  to  have  tune  for 
an  adequate  discussion. 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
rise  in  support  of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  are  now  going  over 
exactly  the  same  ground  we  went  over 
yesterday.  It  seems  to  me  very  clear 
what  the  gentleman  from  Georgia  has 
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done  la  simply  to  try  to  make  abundantly 
clear  that  this  community  action  pro- 
grram  Is  a  Federal,  a  State,  and  a  com- 
munity program.  The  gentleman  from 
New  Jersey  suggests  that  he  has  an  al- 
ternative program.  There  indeed  might 
be  a  lot  of  alternative  programs,  but  the 
basic  facts  are  that  this  is  the  considered 
judgment  of  twth  the  other  body  and 
this  body  together 

It  seems  to  me  beyond  any  question 
that  what  the  gentleman  from  Geori^iu 
has  proposed  to  us  very  definitely  im- 
proves the  bill.  I  trusr  that  we  may  go 
forward  now  with  such  amendments  as 
Individual  Members  may  wish  to  offer 
and  that  we  will  nnt  ijo  over  the  sam^ 
ground  which  we  have  been  over,  over. 
and  over  again 

At  this  point.  Mr  Chairman.  I  yield  to 
the  gentlelady  from  Oregon  (Mrs. 
Green  1. 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  thank  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia. I  take  this  time  to  direct  a  ques- 
tion both  to  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia and  also  to  the  distinguished  gen- 
tleman from  Georgia,  the  author  oi  the 
bill. 

In  the  committee  it  was  agreed — and 
In  the  committee  report  it  was  empha- 
sized— that  at  least  one-third  of  the  Job 
Corps  positions  would  be  made  available 
to  girls.  I  am  ver\-  much  disturbed  over 
a  memorandum  from  downtown  dated 
July  7.  1964,  which  said  that  there  would 
be  "2,000  or  4.000  enroUees  in  small 
women's  training  units  of  100  or  so  en- 
roUees each."  This  is  not  my  under- 
standing of  the  bill,  that  the  Job  Corps 
enrollecs  would  be  limited  to  2.000  to 
4,000  girls  the  first  year  or  any  year: 
rather  one-third  of  the  total  Job  Corps 
places  shall  be  for  girls  And  we  hope 
that  In  the  first  year  that  that  will  be 
about  40.000  Job  Corps  enrollees  which 
would  mean  about  12,000  or  13,000  places 
for  young  women.  About  50  percent  of 
the  school  dropouts  are  girls. 

What  Is  the  understanding  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  and  also  that  of 
the  distinguished  gentleman  from 
Georgia? 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT.  May  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Georgia  first  to  answer 
the  gentlelady's  question 

Mr.  LANDRUM.  It  is  my  understand- 
ing that  In  the  report  the  committee  did 
suggest  that  one- third  of  the  Job  Corps 
would  be  composed  of  young  women. 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT.  I  say  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Georgia  that  I  completely 
agree  with  him,  and  I  think  it  makes 
the  legislative  record  very  clear.  I  imag- 
ine attention  will  be  paid  to  this  by  the 
Director. 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr  Chairman,  I  rise  in  op- 
position to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  when  the  gentleman 
from  Georgia  explained  the  amendments 
which  he  included  in  his  substitute  to  the 
bill  of  the  other  txxly.  which  was  a  sub- 
stitute to  the  bill  reiwrted  out  of  our 
committee,  one  of  the  amendments  was 
to  title  tn  to  remove  the  authority  which 
was  put  in  the  bill  in  the  other  body 
which  would  permit  the  Director  to  re- 
duce or  release  obligations  resulting  from 
the  loans  which  would  be  granted  under 
this  title.     By  striking  that  language  It 


It    the    authority     these   factors  have  been  overlocAed 
r  to  forgive  the     the    administration's    bill,   hh    ii«^ 


appeared    that    he    took 

away  from   the  Directo 

loans  In  title  III.     But.  that  Ls  not  the     which  this  body  is  considering  todtt 

case.  SpfCiflcally,  the  result  of  H.R  mn', 

Mr  Chairman,  If  the  members  of  the     ■'"  -n  «^.,«„i„„^ ,_  .  " 

Committee  will  turn  to  .section  602.  sub- 
.section  1 1 1  ,  you  will  find  that  the  Director 
has  the  authority,  has  had  it  since  the 
bill  was  first  draft»^d.  "To  compromise 
all  obligations  to  him  "  This  means  that 
he  can  grant  the  loans  and  then  turn 
around  and  forgive  them 

Mr   Chairman,  there  was  no  necessity 
for  that   language   which   was  .'^trlck»>n 
It    was    aireadv    in    the    bill    in    .section 
602I1-. 

Mr  Chairman,  to  those  members  of 
the  Committee  who  feel  that  the  objec- 
tinnal  features  to  title  III  have  all  been 
removed,  it  is  my  opinion  that  they  ought 
to  read  subsection  '  k '  as  well  as  <\> .  be- 
cause this  permits  the  Director,  not- 
withstanding any  other  provision  of  law 
relating  to  acquisition  handling  and  dis- 
posal of  real  or  personal  proptTly  In  the 
United  States  to  deal  with,  manage,  rent, 
renovate,  modernize,  or  sell  for  cash  or 
credit  at  his  di.scretion  any  properties 
acquired  by  him  at  any  other  location, 
and  if  he  makes  a  loan  ti)  .someone  who 
cannot  repay  it  and  he  must  foreclose 
on  It,  he  is  not  controlled  by  any  of  the 
laws  which  anyone  else  In  the  F'ederal 
Government  must  abide  by.  But,  he 
has  tlie  carte  blanche  authority  to  dis- 
pose of  and  utilize  this  property  In  any 
way  he  wants,  further  Indicating  that 
this  entire  legislation  gives  complete  and 
unprecedented  authority  to  the  Director 

We  have  never  given  anyone  that  kind 
of  authonty  in  any  other  program. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  ls  just  one  section 
In  title  III  that  I  want  to  ix)int  out  be- 
cause the  members  of  the  Committee 
may  get  the  impression  that  the  obj»»c- 
tlonable  features  have  been  removed 
from  this  bill. 

The  subsections  602  '  k  >  and  '  1  >  give 
the  Director  so  much  [Xiwer  and  author- 
ity, so  much  leeway,  that  he  is  not  gov- 
erned by  the  laws  that  we  now  have  af- 
fecting the  executive  branch  of  our  Gov- 
ernment In  order  that  they  may  handle 
Judiciously  anything  they  acquire,  real 
or  personal  property,  or  In  the  granting 
of  plans.  He  can  forgive  any  loan  under 
title  III  and  title  IV  and  any  property  he 
acquires  can  tx'  utili/ed  and  dispo.sed  of 
at  his  whim 

Mr  BARRY  Mr  Chairman  will  the 
gentlem;iii  yield'' 

Mr  QUIE  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  York 

Mr  BARRY  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  m  opixjsition  to 
the  so-called  antipoverty  bill.  H  R   11377 

As  long  as  poverty  exists  in  America, 
our  goal  should  be  to  create  new  oppor- 
tunity for  the  less  fortunate  The  deci- 
sion, therefore,  is  not  whether  to  pursue 
a  war  on  ix)verty  but  how  to  achieve  this 
objective  E^ch  segment  of  the  country 
has  a  stake  m  this  goal  and  should  not 
be  bypassed  The  problem  is  so  diverse 
and  complex  that  every  re.source  of  the 
Federal  Government,  the  States,  crjmmu- 
nities.  voluntary  organizations,  busi- 
ne.sses.  and  the  individual  are  needed 
for  a  well-coordinaU^-d  effort      However, 
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an  ill-conceived  approach  to  the  nroh! 
lems  of  poverty  In  Amenca.  The  bni 
duplicates  existing  programs  at  extraor 
dinary  costs  to  the  taxpayer.  It  [grxon, 
the  commitment  of  the  enormoua  r 
sources  needed  to  meet  the  problems  ^ 
the  poor. 

A  sweeping  antipoverty  plan  wag  to 
be  formulated  on  a  nonpartisan  ba^ 
on  the  a.ssiunption  that  poverty  know 
no  political  afHliatlon.  But,  because  of 
political  ambitions  m  a  presidential  elec- 
tion year,  thf  war  on  p<nt  rty  was  bogged 
down  by  totalitarian  methods  and  frw. 
mentation  of  effort.  As  it  now  standj 
the  pre.sent  bill  proposes  no  new,  ovenli 
solutions.  The  machinery  the  bill  au- 
thonzes  is  already  available  through 
existin;;  Federal  laws.  At  this  time  then 
are  12  Federal  departments  and  agen- 
cies administering  53  different  programs 
to  combat  poverty  with  a  budget  for  1965 
set  at  $318  billion.  If  the  Nation  is  U) 
meet  the  poverty  problem  head  on  we 
must  supplement  existing  laws,  not  sup- 
plant them. 

Undemcx'ratic  committee  procedure 
produced  this  bill,  political  In  nature 
and  duplicating  existing  laws.  The  mi- 
nority members  found  themselves  locked 
out  of  the  committee  because  they  sup- 
ported a  program  atlmlnistered  by  exist- 
ing FjKJeral.  State,  and  local  agencies, 
while  the  majority  members  reported 
their  own  partisan  bill.  H.R  113TI 
Therefore,  the  Congre.ss  and  the  publk 
are  offered  no  alternatives.  The  blD'i 
one  Innovation  Is  a  new  Federal  bureaoc- 
racy.  manifested  in  the  OfDce  of  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity  whose  Director  It 
accorded  unbridled  power  to  use  Federal 
funds  as  he  personally  de.signate8.  The 
Director  would  not  be  required  to  co- 
ordinate his  private  poverty  war  wltt 
existing  Federal.  State,  or  community 
relief  programs.  The  danger  of  thli 
most  sweeping  and  undefined  grant  of 
power  in  one  man  and  one  Federal 
agency  is  the  destruction  of  established 
State  and  community  plans  and  the  vio- 
lation of  every  concept  of  the  Federal- 
State  relationship. 

Almost  $1  billion  is  authorized  forth* 
first  year,  much  of  which  would  be  di- 
rected toward  administrative  expenses 
of  a  new  Federal  agency.  But  even  this 
sum  alone  cannot  answer  the  Nations 
poverty  problems,  for  if  divided  amon? 
the  numlx'r  of  p<'ople  whom  the  adminis- 
tration lables  as  •  ix)verly  stricken"  it 
would  amount  lo  le<s  than  $28  per  per- 
.son  for  the  whole  year's  operation. 

A  brief  examination  of  the  major  sec- 
ri  )ns  of  the  bill  further  exposes  the 
Mi!)erfic  ality  of  it-s  [jrom-ses  of  new  re- 
lief for  the  poverty  stricken  as  well  sf 
Its  dupl  cation  of  existing  laws 

The  Job  Corps  establishes  conserva- 
ti  <n  c'lmps  and  tr'-imii;"  een'ers  for  16- 
to  21 -year-olds,  with  emphasis  on  voca- 
tional fralnintr.  In  addition  to  camp 
construrti  >n  expenses  the  p'-oirram  will 
rixst  $4,700  a  ye  u  fur  each  eiirollee.  ever 
though  a  successful  vocational  trainini! 
program  is  already  in  existence  through 
the    Man5K)wer    Development    and   R^- 
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This  technological  progress  is,  how- 
.  ^na   Act.      i"c    -«M    w«.rw .     carried  on  by  administrauve  anu  u^^^-     ever.  Janus  faced.    More  is  produced  but 

^"^  with  this  program  and  could    ^^"JierrtUa  warfare.  more  jobs  are  eliminated.   Inthelncreas- 

«*°Pf  cfate  and  local  action  projects.        ^^^  ^^^  America's  conscience  has  been     ^j^jy  specialized  United  States  of  the 

*^^-??    ueh  the  work  training  programs     ^^akened  and  the  problem  of  poverty  has     ^gso's    the  unskilled  worker  is  fast  be- 
'^'"^Pral  Government  would  pay  the      surfaced  luto  American  politics,  it  must  be  ^^g  obsolete. 

theFeOtrai^^     .,„H,>itRkpn    bv    the    un-      met   by    measures   commensurate    with    the 

need.  This  Involves  resources  on  a  larger 
scale  than  this  country  has  been  willing  to 
admit. 

For  this  very  reason  this  Congi-e^s  can- 

'  ■  ^  flt  the  aisf.et.u.i  v..  ...^  ^ not  afford  to  take  action  on  a  bill  which 

°"!?  H„niicaies  ihe  provisions  of  the  Vo-     does  not  recognize  the  scope  of  the  pi-ob- 

'"infll  Educition  Act  passed  by  Con-     lem.     Congress  should  have  the   hifov- 

catlonai  "^       ■  mation  and  data  necessao'  to  make  an 

informed  end  valid  decision  and  this  in- 
formation is  certainly  not  available  at 
this  time.  I  therefore  oppose  H.R.  11377 
and  advocate  tliat  in  its  stead  the  Con- 
gress consider  H.R.  12040,  a  bill  to  Cicale 
a  National  Commission  on  Human  Re- 


'^^  nf  work  undertaken  by  the  un- 
«*^  ^m  Older  to  permit  them  to 
"^"IS  in  ^hool  or  improve  skills.  The 
^T  eaves  undefined  the  type  of  work. 
P^"  rnumber  of  hours-to  be  deter- 


^^•J'aiTh!^  d'iscretion  of  the  Director- 
nun^  at  n.i.  ,,,.^,.:,i„ns  of  the  Vo- 


^^ewiiSudyprc-iam  is  a  complete 

.    ht.4for  of  the  present  student  loan 

Sanro 'received  under  the  National 

Sfens^^  Education  Art  and,  alone,  will 

rai  $123  million  the  firsL  year. 
ThP  community  action  program  grants     ^ 

,h  Director  sole  authority  to  give  grants     sources  Development.     The   bill   would 

rt  contracts   to  public  and  nonprofit     establish  a  national  commission  to  eval- 
*^p-iries  for  undefined  urban   or  rural     ^^^te  present  poverty   programs,  to   in- 

roiects  in  the  categories  of  health,  wel-     --^^-^  ^v,.  .o,..o.  of  novenv   and  to 

faS  education,  housing,  employment 
^d'family  life.  This  provision,  one  of 
the  more  glaring  deficiencies  of  the  bill, 
does  not  reauire  the  consent  of  State  or 
local  officials  beyond  affording  the  Gov- 
ernor the  opportunity  to  comment^  The 
Director  would  establish  criteria  for  all 
nrojects  and  could  bypass  agencies  now 
dealing  with  community  action  poverty 
programs.  Hardly  reliant  upon  local 
initiative,  it  shifts  the  i-esponsibility 
from  the  community  to  the  Federal 
Government. 

The  rural  area  proposal  authorizes 
the  Director  to  give  direct  grants  of 
$1  500  or  loans  of  up  to  $2,500  to  low-In- 
come farmers.  At  present,  a  highly  suc- 
cessful loan  program  for  these  farmers  is 
conducted  by  the  Farmers  Home  Admin- 
istration to  help  them  improve  farm 
operations.  The  proposed  provision  not 
only  dangerously  subverts  the  FHA's 
well-established  loan  program,  but  would 
perpetuate  subsistence  farming  and 
rural  slums. 

Special  loans  for  small  businesses 
merely  overlaps  the  authority  of  the 
Small  Business  Administration  and,  by 
requiring  the  applicant  to  attend  a  man- 
agement training  course,  intrudes  upon 
the  borrower  and  suggests  he  is  an  In- 
competent businessman. 

These  unreasonable  duplications  of 
existing  laws  can  only  create  havoc  by 
competing  with  present  programs  and 
rendering  them  ineffective  by  fragmen- 
tizing authority.  Furthermore,  the 
vague  language  of  the  bill  and  lack  of 
definition  of  objective  and  methods  in- 
dicate no  clear  conception  of  the  prob- 
lems of  the  Nation's  poor.  To  Ignore 
public  and  private  efforts  minimizes  the 
potential  of  a  balanced  economic  devel- 
opment and  can  lead  only  to  a  super- 
ficial remedy  of  the  poverty  problem. 

May  I  quote  from  an  editorial  of  the 
.\mericans  for  Democratic  Action, 
usually  well  alined  with  the  administra- 
tion: 

ADA  welcomes  the  President's  message  on 
poverty  as  a  long-awaited  first  aalvo  in  the 
war  against  poverty.  However,  we  regret  that 
this  first  battle  is  not  to  be  fought  in 
greater  strength. 

It  sidesteps  the  Issue  of  commitment  of 
the  enormous  resources  that  must  be  used 
if  the  poor   are   to  be   lifted   out   of  their 


quire  into  the  causes  of  poverty,  and  to 
recommend  such  specific  actions  at  the 
local,  State,  and  Federal  levels  as  may 
be  necessary  to  control  and  overcome 
both  the  causes  and  effects  of  poverty. 
Such  a  bill  will  permit  Congress  to  act 
responsibly  in  the  public  interest,  rather 
than  approving  measures  of  unknown 
consequences  based  on  unreliable  evi- 
dence as  we  are  being  asked  to  do  today. 
Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  shall  not 
take  any  more  time  but,  rather,  I  would 
like  to  hear  the  amendment  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Ohio,  who  has  a  substitute. 
which  I  think  would  be  the  preferable 
avenue  to  take  at  this  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Minnesota  has  expired, 
existing  Federal.  State,  or  community 
Mr.  FARBSTEIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  FARBSTEIN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
urge  the  passage  of  the  Economic  Op- 
portvmlty  Act  of  1964  now.  Assiuning 
but  not  conceding  there  may  be  some 
Imperfections  in  the  drafting  of  this  leg- 
islation, I  still  say  it  should  be  enacted 
now  and  correcting  legislation,  if  neces- 
sary, passed  next  year.  We  can  learn 
by  doing  rather  than  by  delay. 

Today,  approximately  one-fifth  of  the 
Nation  lives  in  conditions  of  poverty. 
To  a  large  extent,  this  is  the  result  of 
unemployment  or  underemployment. 
While  vast  improvements  have  been 
made  in  this  area  since  the  beginning  of 
Franklin  D.  Roosevelt's  administration, 
there  is  no  reason  why  this  problem  can- 
not be  further  alleviated.  In  the  United 
States.  In  the  second  half  of  the  20th 
century,  there  is  no  reason  why  these 
38  million  Americans  should  want. 

Today  the  United  States  possesses  the 
constantly  expanding  power  to  produce. 
Technological  developments  in  the  fields 
of  communications  and  transportation, 
automation  and  cybernetics  have  pro- 
duced an  unprecedented  rate  of  eco- 
nomic growth.  We  are  producing  capital 
and  consumer  goods  at  a  rate  unimagi- 
nable as  little  as  10  years  ago. 


Thus,  in  the  midst  of  all  this  plenty, 
we  find  a  large  proportion  of  our  people 
living  in  abject  poverty.  Poverty  and 
unemployment  are  daily  realities  for 
this  fifth  of  the  Nation. 

The  forced  idleness  and  poverty  of  un- 
employment or  underemployment  brings 
with  it  apathy  and  a  feeling  of  rootless- 
ness.     To  the  unemployed  worker,  life 
loses  much   of  its  meaning.     There   is 
little  or  nothing  to  break  the  monotony 
of  the  idle  hours.    There  is  none  of  the 
satisfaction  of   producing  and  earning, 
which  is  common  to  the  majority  of  the 
population.    Each  day  brings  with  it  new 
frustrations,   bears   testimony   to   more 
unsatisfied  desires.    It  is  idleness  such  as 
this,  and  the  feeling  that  he  is  not  living 
up  to  his  capabilities  as  a  human  being 
that  corrodes  his  moral  fiber  and  de- 
stroys his  faith  in  our  American  way  of 
life.     It  is  forced  idleness  such  as  this 
which  leads  men  to  dissipate  their  lives 
in  crime  or  drink,  or  which  turns  them 
to  radical  solutions.     It  is  forced  idle- 
ness such  as  this  which  leads  youth  to 
antisocial  behavior,  such  as  juvenile  de- 
linquency or  drug  addiction. 

Today  we  are  faced  with  the  prospect 
of  a  growing  class  of  permanently  un- 
employed.   These  people,  in  all  areas  of 
the  Nation,  have  been  left  behind  by  the 
great  technological  advances  of  the  last 
few  years.    The  poor  have  children  who 
are  in  turn  forced,  by  economic  neces- 
sity, to  drop  out  of  school  before  attain- 
ing a  diploma,  and  in  tiu-n,  remain  poor 
and  unskilled.    The  cycle  repeats  itself; 
the  sins  of  the  father,  if  any  there  be, 
visit  themselves  upon  the  son.    Jobless 
now,  or  in  jobs  that  will  soon  be  rendered 
unnecessary  by  technological  advances, 
without  vocational  skill  or  what  is  con- 
sidered by  most  to  be  the  elementary 
requisites  of  a  social  education,  these 
people  are,  in  our  increasingly  skilled  so- 
ciety, becoming  a  caste  apart  from  the 
rest.     Especially  in  the  United  States, 
where  this  state  of  affairs  is  unnecessary, 
it  is  intolerable. 

We  seek  to  overcome  these  age-old 
problems  of  mass  poverty  and  mass  un- 
employment which  have  been  used  as  a 
basis  of  revolution,  both  of  the  left  and 
of  the  right.  Today,  this  Congress  is 
asked  to  pass  an  antipoverty  bill  in  an 
attempt,  even  if  only  in  a  small  way,  to- 
overcome  these  debilitating  factors  in 
the  United  States. 

The  antipoverty  bill  is  aimed  at  allevi- 
ating the  plight  of  this  depressed  seg- 
ment of  the  population  by  helping  them 
to  help  themselves,  and,  at  the  same 
time,  to  help  the  commimity  as  a  whole. 
As  such,  it  is  a  long-term  plan  aimed  at 
the  causes,  rather  than  merely  the  re- 
sults, of  poverty. 

The  bill  provides  immediate  aid  to  the 
unemployed  by  making  available  em- 
ployment on  needed  public  projects,  ad- 
ministered by  the  State  or  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. It  builds  a  strong  foundation 
for  the  future  by  allowing  those  em- 
ployed on  such  projects  to  acquire  the 
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skills  they  will  netd  to  rejoin  the 
American  economy.  It  enables  youths. 
under  various  programs,  to  work  and  at- 
tend schools,  acquiring  the  skills  with- 
out which  they  are  consigned  to  a  dismal 
future. 

The  antipoverty  bill  will  not  take  jobs 
away  from  those  who  now  hold  them. 
Instead.  It  will  create  new  jobs  by  stimu- 
lating work  on  needed  public  project,s. 
projects  which  will  make  the  United 
States  a  more  pleasant  place  in  which 
to  live  and,  at  the  same  time,  will  ac- 
crue to  the  benefit  of  the  society  and 
the  economy  as  a  whole.  Such  urgently 
needed  projects  as  urban  renewal,  im- 
provement of  communication  and  trans- 
portation facilities,  and  efforts  for  the 
conservation  of  our  natural  resources 
will  be  among  the  products  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  contains  special  provisions 
aimed  at  the  youth  of  the  Nation. 

Title  I  Is  geared  toward  helping  our 
young  people  to  acquire  the  skills  they 
will  need  to  successfully  enter  into  our 
economy. 

A  Job  Corps  is  created  by  part  A.  This 
will  provide  educational  and  vocational 
training  for  young  people,  both  men  and 
women,  between  the  ages  of  16  and  21.  in 
urban  and  rural  training  centers.  This 
program,  largely  limited  to  high  .school 
dropouts,  would  place  them  in  an  en- 
IZ  vlronment    which    would    inculcate    in 

[o  them  attitudes  basically  consonant  with 

\X  our  American  way  of  life. 

[3^  Part  B  creates  a  work-training  pro- 

gram which  will  allow  unemployed 
youths  to  develop  skills  while  working 
on  public  service  projects  under  public 
agencies  or  approved  private  nonprofit 
organizations. 

Part  C  creates  a  work-study  program 
which  will  allow  many  capable  youths  to 
attend  school  while  holding  down  part- 
time  Jobs  at  or  near  their  schools,  ^reared 
to  their  school  hours.  Attempts  will  be 
made  to  find  them  jobs  related  to  their 
fields  of  education. 

In  my  own  19th  District  of  New  York, 
the  mobilization  for  youth  project,  ini- 
tiated pursuant  to  the  Juvenile  Delin- 
quency and  Youth  Offenses  Control  Act 
of  1961,  has  demonstrated  the  feasibility 
of  such  an  approach  to  the  problem.  Un- 
der this  locally  administered  program. 
low-income  youths,  mainly  high  school 
dropouts,  are  trained  as  short-order 
cooks,  gas  station  attendants,  tutors,  et 
cetera.  The  results  of  this  program  have 
already  proven  very  satisfactory. 

Title  IT,  section  1  of  the  present  bill 
authorizes  the  granting  of  aid  to  com- 
munity action  programs.  Aid  will  be 
given  to  local  and  private  nonprofit  orga- 
nizations which  propose  plans  for  worthy 
projects  which  will  utilize  to  the  maxi- 
mum degree  the  poverty-stricken  man- 
power of  the  area.  This  section  relies 
largely  upon  local  Initiative. 

Adults  are  also  provided  for. 

Section  2  authorizes  the  creation  of 
adult  basic  education  programs,  enabling 
illiterate  adults,  or  those  with  English 
language  difficulties,  to  obtain  a  basic 
education  through  the  use  of  public 
school  facilities.  This  should  enable 
them  to  fully  utilize  their  abilities. 

Title  in  creates  a  rural  antipoverty 
program.    Under  part  A,  grants  of  up  to 


$1,500  and  loans  of  up  to  $2,500  will  be 
given  to  low-income  farm  families  to  be 
used  a.s  inve.stinent.s  for  the  future  by  the 
buying  of  land.  Improvement  of  said 
land,  and  so  iorth  A.s.si.stance  will  also 
be  i,'iveii  to  nonprntit  family  farm  devel- 
opment coriK)ration.s  and  coojieratives. 

Part  B  provides  for  Federal  aid.  chan- 
neled through  public  agencies  and  pri- 
vate nonprofit  on;Hnizatinns.  for  the 
buildinK  of  iiou.se.s  and  the  furnishing  of 
.sanitary  facihties  for  migrant  farm- 
workers and  their  families. 

Title  IV  authorizes  15-year  loans  or 
Federal  truarantees  of  loans  up  to  $15,000 
to  small  businfsses  where  the  objectives 
of  the  act  will  be  forwarded  thereby. 
This  money  would  come  out  of  existing 
Small  Business  Administration  funds. 

Title  V  authorizes  expenditures  of  ad- 
ditional PYderal  funds  for  the  expansion 
of  existing  projects  under  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare 
which  provides  work-training  prot,'rams 
for  unemployed  parents  who  have  fam- 
ilies receiving  assistance  for  dependent 
children. 

Title  VT  provides  for  the  establishment 
of  a  coordinating  office,  the  Office  of  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity,  for  the  coordination 
of  programs  authorized  by  the  bill  with 
existing  governmental  pro'-;rams.  and  for 
the  enrollment  of  a  corps  of  "Volunteers 
in  Service  to  America." 

Although  there  are  oth'-r  agencies  en- 
gaged in  similar  endeavors  in  some  of 
these  areas,  provision  has  been  made,  es- 
pecially in  title  VT.  part  B.  for  coordi- 
nation of  the  plans  so  that  there  should 
be  no  overlappiniT. 

Title  VII  provides  that  the  first  $8.t 
and  one-half  of  all  payments  beyond  that 
sum  are  not  t'  be  considered  as  income 
by  the  State  for  the  purpose  of  assessing 
need  under  the  plan  with  reeard  to  that 
person  or  other  members  of  his  family. 

It  will  be  noted  that  the  bill  before 
us  is  a  flexible  one  Its  outstanding  fea- 
ture is  the  voluntary  nature  of  the  as- 
sociation that  will  be  formed.  Neither 
the  individual  nor  the  .State  will  be 
forced  to  work  or  to  initiate  such  proj- 
ects. Due  t^)  the  fact  that  provision  Is 
made  for  channeling  the  funds  to  the 
States  for  use  on  State-originated  plans, 
the  projects  are  expected  to  achieve 
maximum  efficiency  in  the  areas  where 
they  are  needed  most 

This  bill  Is  definitely  needed  to  provide 
all  of  our  people  with  the  ability  to  sur- 
vive in  todays  complex  society.  It  is  the 
most  effective  measure  yet  prepared  for 
the  aid  of  this  forgotten  fifth  of  our  peo- 
ple.   I  strongly  urge  its  passage. 

^^tENDM^■NT     OFFFHEU     [!  Y      MR        rllDMPSON      OF 
NEW     ICP.SF.Y 

Mr  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  ofTer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

.\tnendir.ent  offered  by  Mr  Thompson  of 
New  Jersey  to  the  nmendnient  offered  by 
Mr  Landri  M  of  Georgia  On  page  5.  line  1, 
after  the  period  strike  out  tiie  remainder  of 
the  subsection 

Mr.  GRIFFIN  Mr  Chairman,  a  par- 
liamentary u'cQUiry. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Does  the  gentleman 
yield  for  that  purpos*-? 


Mr. 
vield. 

Mr. 
amendment 
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GRIFFIN.  The  gentleman', 
refers  to  page  5  of  y, 
Landrtms  amendment,  and  that  has  rwi 
significance  to  anybody  else 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey  ui. 
page  5  ol  the  substitute  which  has  been 
read.  In  the  comparative  print  you  vm 
find  it  on  page  r,.  line  4.  beginning  with 
the  word  only."  I  would  .strike  begin, 
rung  with  the  word  "only"  the  remainder 
of  that  subsection. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  a  very  slmole 
amendment,  the  purpose  of  which  is  to 
eliminate  the  following  language: 

Only  in  e.xceptlonal  cases  shall  enrolled 
in  the  corps  be  graduiites  nf  an  accredited 
high  school,  and  no  person  .shall  be  accepted 
for  enrollment  in  the  corps  unless  tiie  ioc«i 
sch'>)l  authorities  have  concluded  that  fur- 
ther  school  attendance  by  such  person  In 
any  regular  academic,  vocational,  or  tralnln* 
program.   Is   not   practicable. 

The  purpose  of  this  amendment  is  to 
allow  the  many,  many  disadvantaged 
youngsters  who  are  by  perseverance  and 
.sacrifice  on  their  part  and  their  families 
graduates  from  high  school,  yet  are  un^ 
able  to  find  employment,  to  get  into  the 
corps. 

Mr.  LANDRU.M.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  I 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Georgia 

Mr.  LANDRUM.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
have  looked  at  the  gentleman's  amend- 
ment and  believe  it  is  a  good  one,  and 
certainly  would  be  appropriate  to  the 
needs  of  these  young  people  in  whose  in- 
terest the  gentleman  is  speaking  and.  so 
far  as  I  am  concerned,  it  is  acceptable. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  yield  back  the  balance  of 
my  time. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
In  opposition  to  the  amendment  oflfered 
by  the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey  IMr. 
Thompson]. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  Illustrates  very 
well  why  many  of  us  have  found  It  Im- 
possible to  amend  this  bill  in  order  to 
make  it  meet  the  objections  that  were 
originally  advanced  by  us  in  the  hear- 
ings. 

This  is  a  provision  with  reference  to 
the  Job  Corps.  When  we  were  talking 
about  it  we  said: 

Well.  now.  you  know  under  the  manpower 
retraining  bill  they  started  out  and  took 
quite  a  number  of  high  school  students. 

Tliey  did  not  go  to  those  who  needed 
it  the  most.  Tlie  defense  that  was  given 
was,  yes.  that  Is  true,  but  the  man- 
nower  program  was  designed  to  do  this. 
It  was  designed  to  help  those  who  had 
some  formal  education,  who  were  able  to 
take  care  of  themselves  and  who  had 
the  ability  to  study,  and  adapt  them- 
selves to  the  changes  that  have  taken 
place  in  our  technological  word. 

With  reference  to  this  bill  they  have 
said: 

We  have  to  have  here  a  Job  Corps  that  will 
motivate  the  youngsters  who  have  not  betn 
motivated  to  go  into  the  manpower  retrain- 
ing program,  who  have  not  the  push  to  get 
into  an  educational  and  vocational  program. 
So  let  us  set  up  a  Job  Corps. 
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Tn  the  process  of  the  discussions  the 
diSnders  of  this  legislation  said: 

nh.iously  you  are  not  going  to  take  high 

STaduates.  people  who  can  be  em- 
""^  ^  ao  into  the  manpower  retraining 
P'!!!am  or  vocational  educational  program. 
Sf  S)'  corps  is  for  another  group. 

The  Thompson  amendment  will  now 
.  , -L  the  requirement  that  enrollees  not 
J!  hVgh  school  graduates  except  in  very 
Lsual  circumstances.  The  bill  wUl 
Sn  completely  overlap  the  manpower 
retraining  bill  and  the  vocaUonal  educa- 
tional assistance. 

Mr  Chairman,  this  poverty  bill  has 
Kpon  described  as  a  program  of  educa- 
tion and  training.  You  all  know  that 
I  and  a  great  many  other  members  of 
our  committee  have  been  very  much  con- 
cerned about  structural  unemplojmient 
in  this  country.  We  worked  hard  to  de- 
velop a  manpower  retraining  bill.  Last 
year  we  adopted  a  vocational  education 
bill  that  was  a  landmark  and  virtually 
revolutionary  in  its  impact  on  the  voca- 
tional education  of  this  country.  It 
changed  the  whole  outlook  of  vocational 
and  educational  activities. 

I  read  to  you  the  declaration  of  pur- 
pose of  this  vocational  educational  bill 
that  we  passed  last  year. 

To  develop  new  programs  of  vocational  edu- 
cation, and  to  provide  part-time  employment 
for  youths  who  need  the  earnings  from  such 
employment  to  continue  their  vocational 
training  on  a  full-time  basis,  so  that  persons 
of  all  ages  In  all  communities  ol  the  State — 
thoee  In  high  school,  those  who  have  com- 
pleted or  discontinued  their  formal  educa- 
tion and  are  preparing  to  enter  the  labor 
market,  those  who  have  already  entered  the 
labor  marlcet  but  need  to  upgrade  their 
skills  or  learn  new  ones,  and  those  with  spe- 
cial educational  handicapfc — will  have  ready 
access  to  vocational  training  or  retraining 
which  is  of  high  quality,  which  Is  realistic  In 
the  light  of  actual  or  anticipated  opportu- 
nities for  gainful  employment,  and  which 
U  suited  to  their  needs.  Interests,  and  ability 
to  benefit  from  such  training. 

To  implement  that  declaration  we  put 
in  area  vocational  schools,  we  put  in  res- 
idential vocational  schools,  we  put  in  a 
work-study  program,  we  have  now  on  the 
law  books  through  vocational  education, 
the  manpower  bill  and  the  amendments 
of  last  December,  programs  that  will 
help  these  people,  not  only  those  who  are 
motivated  and  who  can  go  and  get  the 
training  but  those  who  are  unmotivated. 
In  the  manpower  amendments  of  last 
December  we  put  in  a  speclsd  youth  sec- 
tion, so  that  you  can  take  young  people 
who  have  problems  in  motivation  and  you 
can  even  get  the  psychologists  working 
on  them.  The  difference  is,  it  is  done 
working  through  our  local  people,  and  It 
is  done  with  guarantees  that  It  will  be 
done  in  existing  programs.  We  also 
added  basic  education  to  the  manpower 
bill  to  help  those  who  cannot  read  and 
write. 

I  cannot  think  of  a  better  example 
than  this  amendment  to  point  out  that 
we  have  a  large  part  of  the  education  and 
training  aspects  of  this  poverty  program 
basically  available  under  present  law,  the 
difference  being  that  the  present  law  re- 
quires that  your  work  be  done  through 
your  local  and  State  people. 

Mr.  PIKE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  out  the  l£ist  word. 


Mr.  Chairman.  I  am  among  those  who 
have  been  listed  as  undecided  on  this 
legislation.  I  expect  that  these  listings 
have  become  rather  public  property,  and 
I  expect  further  that  no  one  would  be 
particularly  surprised  to  learn  that  quite 
a  few  people  have  volunteered  some  as- 
sistance in  the  decislomnaklng  process. 

I  support  this  amendment  because  I 
am  deeply  concerned  about  what  this 
bill,  as  now  worded,  will  do  to  the  moti- 
vation of  those  whom  It  is  designed  to 
help.  It  seems  to  me  that  there  is  ab- 
solutely nothing  more  important  in  any 
social  welfare  legislation  than  the  ques- 
tion of  what  that  legislation  does  to  en- 
courage or  discourage  human  beings. 
We  take  pride  in  referring  to  this  Con- 
gress as  the  education  Congress,  and  I 
submit  to  you  that  the  language  which 
I  am  seeking  to  strike  out  will  do  more 
to  undermine  that  reputation  than  al- 
most anything  we  could  do. 

We  are  seeking  to  help  the  hopeless. 
the  frustrated,  the  uneducated,  the  un- 
employed. We  are  concerned  in  par- 
ticular about  the  problem  of  those  who 
have  dropped  out  of  high  school.  So 
what  have  we  done  here?  We  have  en- 
couraged them  to  drop  out  of  high 
school.  We  have  written  Into  this  sec- 
tion of  the  bill  a  provision  which  says 
to  the  boy  or  girl  who  has  fought  and 
tried  and  studied  and  scratched  and 
made  It  to  a  high  school  diploma,  "You 
do  not  qualify." 

We  are  saying  to  the  young  man  or 
woman  who  has  taken  the  easy  way,  or 
who  is  considering  dropping  out  of 
school,  "If  you  drop  out,  you  may 
qualify."  We  are  creating  a  respectable 
alternative  to  the  hard  work  involved  for 
some  of  these  people  in  finishing  high 
school. 

Now,  I  know  that  there  will  be  those 
who  say  that  the  dropouts  need  it  most, 
and  they  are  right.  But  I  say  that  those 
who  have  fought  and  scraped  and  tried 
deserve  it  most,  and  I  think  we  should 
address  ourselves  to  the  question  of 
whether  we  should  try  to  motivate  young 
men  and  young  women  to  be  deserving, 
or  to  motivate  them  to  be  needy. 

Picture  two  boys  standing  on  a  street 
corner  in  any  city  or  town  In  the  United 
States  of  America.  Both  have  looked  for 
jobs;  both  have  failed  to  find  them.  One 
Is  a  high  school  graduate,  and  the  other 
one  is  not.  One  can  look  to  the  Federal 
Government  for  assistance  under  this 
section,  and  the  other  one  cannot.  Who 
is  going  to  be  the  most  frustrated?  Who 
Is  going  to  be  the  most  unhappy?  Who 
is  going  to  be  the  most  bitter? 

I  suggest  to  you  that  the  boy  who  h&s 
tried,  who  has  fought,  who  has  made 
the  sacrifices  necessary  to  finish  school, 
and  who  then  finds  that  this  Congress 
has  said  to  him,  "You  do  not  qualify," 
is  going  to  be  the  greatest  source  of 
ferment  and  disorder.  I  do  not  say 
limit  this  Job  Corps  to  high  school  grad- 
uates; I  do  not  say  favor  high  school 
graduates  in  this  Job  Corps,  but  I  do  say, 
for  Heaven's  sake,  give  them  an  equal 
opportunity.  Do  not  establish  as  a  mat- 
ter of  policy  the  fact  that  the  education 
Congress  wrote  into  law  a  provision 
which  can  have  no  other  result  than  to 
encourage  young  people  to  drop  out  of 


school,  with  the  knowledge  that  Uncle 
will  take  care  of  them. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  urge  that  this  amend- 
ment be  agreed  to. 

Mr.  HARDY.    Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PIKE.     I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Virginia. 

Mr.  HARDY.  I  want  to  commend  the 
gentleman  for  his  comments.  I  know 
this  is  an  extremely  important  amend- 
ment. I  know  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  has  had  a  great  deal  to  do  with 
having  this  brought  before  the  House 
at  this  time.  I  think  the  amendment 
that  has  been  offered  shotild  be  adopted. 
Mr.  JOELSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PIKE.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey. 

MR.  JOELSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  this 
seems  to  be  a  day  in  which  we  are  dealing 
with  crises  and  emergencies.  Not  long 
ago,  we  addressed  ourselves  to  the  sit- 
uation in  Vietnam  which  we  recognized 
as  an  emergency.  It  is  my  belief  that 
our  poverty  situation  at  home  also  rep- 
resents a  burning  crisis,  although  many 
of  us  in  the  Congress  are  apparently 
deaf  and  blind  to  it. 

Poverty  breeds  despair,  and  despair 
breeds  the  violence  and  riots  which  are 
making  headlines  today.  I  am  appalled, 
disturbed,  and  dismayed  by  these  de- 
plorable street  riots.  I  am  equally  ap- 
palled, disturbed,  and  dismayed  by  the 
fact  that  we  in  America  have  failed  to 
act  against  the  terrible  conditions  which 
are  exploited  by  irresponsible  elements 
to  spark  violence. 

For  us  to  refuse  to  support  a  compre- 
hensive program  against  poverty  is  to 
ignore  a  tiger  at  our  gates.  Do  any  of 
us  really  believe  that  discontent  and  de- 
spair will  evaporate  through  inaction? 
Can  we  be  so  unrealistic  as  to  think  that 
the  problem  will  wither  after  the  stun- 
mer  like  the  daisies  of  the  field? 

The  plain  fact  is  that  we  are  faced 
with  the  crying  need  for  action  right 
here  and  now.  Failure  to  act  will  be 
an  indication  to  millions  of  Americans, 
Negro  and  white,  that  their  Government 
is  callous  to  their  misery. 

I  do  not  say  that  every  provision  of  the 
antipoverty  bill  will  result  in  imquall- 
fied  success.  I  do  say,  however,  that  it 
Is  up  to  us  to  try  with  hope  and  compas- 
sion rather  than  to  oppose  with  cold- 
ness and  cynicism. 

America  now  must  face  up  to  the  at- 
tack of  poverty  with  the  counterattack 
of  decency  and  caring. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 
Mr.  PIKE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 
Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  can 
see  no  objection  to  the  amendment  of- 
fered by  the  gentleman  from  New  Jer- 
sey. It  expresses  very  clearly  our  pur- 
pose in  the  program  and  conforms  to 
my  feelings  as  to  how  the  language  in 
the  bill  would  allow  administrators  of 
the  program  to  operate.  There  are 
clearly  instances  where  children  who, 
even  though  they  may  hold  in  their 
hands  a  high  school  diploma,  should  be 
permitted  to  enroll  in  the  Job  Corps 
because  of  the  benefits  they  can  derive 
from  the  work,  education,  and  training 
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under  such  a  program  It  has  not  been 
my  intention  nor  the  Intention  of  any 
member  of  the  committee  supporting 
this  youth  program  to  exclude  any  needy 
youngster  who  can  benefit  I  think 
both  the  House  and  Senate  reports  make 
this  clear.  I  should  also  like  to  em- 
phasize that  when  young  people  apply 
for  enrollment  in  one  of  the  programs 
authorized  by  this  bill  they  will  be  ex- 
tensively counseled  by  educators,  job 
market  analysts,  and  student  guidance 
counselors,  and  will  be  placed  in  the  pro- 
gram where  they  can  best  benefit  — 
whether  that  Is  in  the  Manpower  Devel- 
opment and  Traming  Act,  under  a  voca- 
tional education  program,  in  the  Job 
Corps,  or  other  regular  educational  pro- 
grams. The  counseling  process  is  a 
very  Important  aspect  of  this  legisla- 
tion and  through  it  young  people  may  ac- 
tually And  the  way  into  the  appropriate 
training  program  for  them  which  might 
not  otherwise  be  possible.  I  can  assure 
all  who  have  expressed  concern  on  this 
point  that  there  will  be  no  duplication 
of  the  programs 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  a  good  amend- 
ment and  I  am  pleased  to  join  with  the 
gentleman  from  New  Jersey  in  urging 
its  adoption. 

Mr.  GOODEHX.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield'' 

Mr.  PIKE.    I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  OOODELL.  The  gentleman  has 
made  a  good  point  with  respect  to  trying 
to  help  those  who  want  to  help  them- 
selves. We  want  to  do  this.  The  prob- 
lem is,  and  we  put  specific  language  in 
here  with  an  exception  that  "only  In 
exceptional  cases  shall  enrollees  of  that 
Corjps  be  graduates  of  an  accredited  high 
school."  recognizing  there  may  be  some 
cases  this  would  be  so  This  establish- 
ment of  the  proponents  is  going  to  cost 
about  $4,700  for  every  enroUee.  You  are 
taking  them  into  a  special  camp  and  you 
are  not  saying  that  the  utilization  of  the 
present  program  is  not  enough. 

Mr.  BEIJ..  Mr.  Chairman  I  move  to 
strike  out  the  last  word 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  the  pomt  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  has  made  is 
not  vaUd  because  of  the  fact  that  the 
very  purpose  of  this  program  is  to  help 
those  who  are  underprivile'-ied  and  are 
dropouts  and  who  are  not  educated  ade- 
quately to  make  a  living'  in  this  lifp. 

The  purpose  of  having  thf  high  school 
graduates  not  involved  in  the  training 
program  is  because  the  high  school  «r  id- 
uates  can  go  to  the  vocational  education 
programs.  They  can  get  educated  un- 
der the  Manpower  Development  and 
Training  Act.  They  are  qualified  to  go 
and  get  trainin-  in  jobs  ritrht  now  The 
arguments  that  havf-  been  used  on  this 
floor  in  favor  of  the  Job  Corps  have  been 
that  the  youths  who  are  not  educated 
need  to  have  a  place  to  go  to  get  f^du- 
cated  and  trained  well  enouuh  so  they 
can  enter  vocational  education  schools. 
I  was  the  one  who  first  suggested  this 
partlciilar  amendment  which  we  are  now 
attempting  to  eliminate  It  was  over- 
whelmingly approved  by  the  committee 
membership.  Another  of  the  purposes 
of  the  original  committee  amendment 
was  to  form  perhaps  some  Corps  lead- 
ership by  having  a  few  high  school  ?rad- 
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uates   in   the   Corps — but    only   a   small  The  CHAIRMAN.    The  question  U 

number — a  few  in  the  Corps  which  could  the  motion  of  the  gentleman  from  oJ^ 

then  provide  a  certain  amount  of  guid-  gia  that  all  debate  on  the  amendniM^ 

ance  and   leadership      But   the  idea  of  *^'^   aontiomon    frr^TY,    Kr„„.    t.^      "**w 


not  accepting  a  large  number  of  hl£,'h 
schofjl  graduates  was  primarily  because 
they  could  go  to  the  vcx^ational  education 
programs  and  other  programs 

Mr  GOODPXL  Mr  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield' 

Mr    BEXl^      I  yield  to  the  gentleman 

Mr  GOODELL  Let  it  be  emphasized 
first  of  all  that  under  the  manp>ower  re- 
training bill  and  under  the  vocational 
programs,  the  youngsters  are  eligible  to 
get  training  and  education  Those  who 
have  not  enough  basic  education  are 
eligible  Even  your  high  school  grad- 
uates are  eligible 

We  do  have  special  provLsions  to  see 
to  it  that  we  do  not  Induce  high  school 
graduates  to  drop  out  to  get  into  the 
program. 

This  program  proposed  for  the  Job 
Corps  supposedly  would  help  tho.se  who 
need  to  be  motivated,  who  cannot  get 
under  the  manpower  bill  or  under  the 
vocational  bill.  The  amendment  would 
-Strike  the  requirement  that  these  young- 
sters going  into  the  Corps  not  be  high 
school  graduates 

In  other  words,  if  the  amendment 
.should  be  adopted,  high  school  gradu- 
ates would  be  eligible  to  go  into  the  Corps 
and  the  camps,  at  a  cost  of  $4,700  a  year 
each 

Under  the  language  as  it  stands  in  the 
bill,  we  would  permit  .some  high  school 
graduates  to  go  in,  but  only  in  excep- 
tional cases,  recognizing  that  there  might 
be  exceptional  cases  in  which  high  school 
graduates  .should  go  to  the  camps. 

The  other  thint^  whicii  the  amendment 
would  strike  down  is  the  required  assess- 
ment made  by  competent  local  education 
people  that  the  propo.sed  en.-ollee  cannot 
be  helped  by  regular  academic  vocational 
training  programs. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  first  elemen- 
tary decision  which  should  b*'  made,  be- 
fore sending  a  youngster  off  at  $4,700  a 
year  into  a  camp,  is  a  determination  that 
he  cannot  in'  helped  with  any  of  the  ex- 
isting programs — vcx;ational.  manpower, 
or  otherwise. 

The  language  which  sets  up  that  crite- 
rion would  be  stricken  by  this  amend- 
ment. 

This  illustrates  once  again  the  tre- 
m»"'ndous  overlap  in  this  piece  of  legis- 
lation with  existing  legislation. 

Mr  LANDRUM  Mr  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  coii-sent  tliat  all  debate  on 
this  amerdmeiit  close  in  5  minutes. 

The  CHAIRMAN  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Georgia? 

Mr  FRELINGHUYSEN  I  object,  Mr 
Chairman 

The  CHAIRMAN     Objection  is  heard 

Mr  LANDRUM  Mr  Chairman,  I 
move  that  all  debate  on  this  amendment 
close  in  5  minutes 

Tho  CHAIRMAN  Does  thf>  gentleman 
from  Ge  )rgia  refer  only  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey 
[Mr   Thompson  1'' 

Mr  LANDRUM  Yes;  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey 
(Mr  Thompson  1. 


the   gentleman   from    New  Jersey 
Thompson!  close  in  5  minutes. 


Mr 


Mr  JOHANSEN.  Mr.  Chairman  la^ 
mand  tellers.  '    *" 

Tellers  were  ordered,  and  the  Chair 
man  appointed  as  tellers  Mr.  Roosim? 
and  Mr.  Johansen. 

The  committee  divided  and  the  teUej 
reported  that  there  were — ayes  leinS 
95  '  *** 

So  the  motion  was  agreed  to 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog. 
nizes  the  gentleman  from  New  Jeney 
( Mr.  FrelinghtjysenI. 

Mr.  FRELINGHUYSEN.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, the  situation  in  which  we  now  find 
ourselves  is  the  climax  of  a  very  ^ismtl 
performance,  both  in  our  committee  and 
now  on  the  floor  of  the  House.  We  have 
been  blackjacked,  gagged,  threatened 
and  bulldozed  to  accept  something  that 
we  know  is  not  good.  This  inexcusable 
performance  today  strikes  me  as  a  r«. 
flection  on  the  legislative  process  itaelf. 

The  amendment  which  is  being  offered 
IS  of  some  consequence.  The  present 
language  at  least  attempts  to  define  the 
need  of  young  people  who  should  be  ben- 
efited by  this  Job  Corps.  In  my  mind  It 
IS  one  of  the  few  aspects  of  this  Job 
Corps  proposal  which  makes  any  sense 
If  we  mean  to  have  high  school  grad- 
uates in  the  Job  Corps  we  surely  should 
not  have  been  describing  it  as  a  place  for 
the  illiterates  to  go.  and  for  draft  re- 
jectees and  the  ones  who  do  not  knot 
how  to  read  and  write,  and  for  those  who 
have  no  motivation.  Surely  we  should 
reject  this  amendment  and  proceed  with 
our  discussion  of  the  bill. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Hawaii  IMr 
Gn.Ll. 

Mr  GILL.  Mr  Chairman.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  yield  my  time  to  the 
gentleman  from  Georgia  IMr.  LandrumI. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Hawaii'' 

Mr.  CURTIS     Mr  Chairman.  I  object. 

Mr  GILL.  Mr  Chairman.  I  rise  In 
support  of  the  Thompson  amendment 
I  think  it  gives  a  little  more  room  for  dis- 
cretion in  an  area  where  we  need  it.  Be- 
cause a  man  may  have  graduated  from 
high  school  does  not  necessarily  mean 
that  he  has  the  training  or  the  motiva- 
tion he  needs  to  make  a  living  Stand- 
ards of  high  sch(X)ls  varj*;  some  grad- 
uates m«y  not  have  the  same  education 
as  a  ninth  grade  student  elsewhere. 
This  amendment  will  allow  him  to  be 
considered  without  ruling  him  out  on  the 
ba.sis  of  an  artificial  standard. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  rec- 
ognizes the  gentleman  from  Minnesota 
(Mr   QuiEl. 

Mr  QUIE  Mr.  Chairman,  I  think 
everybody  should  understand  that  if  we 
adopt  the  Thompson  amendment  to 
strike  the  last  sentence  of  section  104<at, 
it  will  be  a  part  of  legislative  history.  It 
will  mean  the  Congress  wants  high 
school  graduates  In  the  Job  Corps  and 
also  wants  the  Job  Corps  to  be  in  com- 
petition with  the  regular  academic, 
vocational,  and  training  programs  that 
are  going  on  in  the  local  community.   I 
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^rthXs't2^d^.^utt^-^^ 

"O'^./.^faMii  mean.     What  I  worry 


Tctlon  will  mean 


gain  UtUe  benefit  from  the  previous  pro- 
grams of  training  fashioned  to  solve  the 
unemployment  problem. 

I  urge  adoption  of  the  legislation. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Kenutcky  has  expired. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri  [Mr.  Curtis]. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  note 
that  it  is  very  difficult  for  someone  who 
is  not  on  the  committee  to  say  anything 
on  this  biU. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  testified  before  the 
*'"""p-4„^<.tinn  and  LaDor  uommitiee  ui     committee  in  an  effort  to  try  to  get  the         i^i^<xo ».«»,=  --^^ — r— ^  -  ---     ... 
^,e  Education  ana  members  to  coordinate  what  they  were     states,  implemented  by  numeroua  Acts  of  the 

I^Sretnotsuffldentmonlytote^^  attempting  to  do  with  reference  to  the  5^0^--^?,',^^^^^^^^^^^ 

7Sr droi^uts  who  could  utUize  the  Job  jurisdiction  of  the  other  various  conimit-  J^i^^^^^^Sh^  theVportu^^^  to  live 

rn^s  burif  this  language  is  stricken,  tees  of  the  House,  particularly  the  Com-  iHecency  and  dignity,    in  order  to  more 

corps,  uu"         ,     , J  _i...j^«*„  „»,«  mlttee  on  Ways  and  Means  which  han-  -     _    ' 


»  t>.ink  anybody  proposed  pre- 

viousiy  t 

*^  MnTonnwtion  with  the  Job  Corps 
»»»"i '?t  wUlnot  get  to  the  people  who 
^  '^the  real  problem.  We  could  not 
TtlS  pinned  down  with  Department 
L^L^<;  in  the  committee  hearings  and 
'^^K^lneuage  is  stricken  out  it  will 
^??hlt  directive  language  out  of  the 
z!f  This  amendment  was  Introduced 
Jv  theTntleman  from  California  [Mr 
?„Ll  and  accepted  by  the  majority  of 
Sfe  Education  and  Labor  Committee  of 


maximum  participation  and  reaponslbUlty  on 
the  part  of  individual  citizens,  the  economic 
and  social  well-being  of  the  United  States 
have  progressed  to  a  level  unequaled  in  world 
history.  The  opportunities  for  personal  ad- 
vancement and  the  benefits  of  widespread 
prosperity,  although  far  exceeding  that  avaU- 
able  to  the  citizens  of  any  other  nation,  are 
unavailable  to  some  citizens  of  the  United 
States  because  of  their  lack  of  education, 
lack  of  training  in  marketable  skills,  location 
in  areas  afflicted  by  long-term  economic  dis- 
location, or  condition  of  dependency  due  to 
social  conditions  over  which  they  have  little 
control. 

"It  has  always  been  the  policy  of  the  United 


S'sch^l  'graduates  "and"  students  who 
Tnresently  attending  school  wiU  be  in 
rnmoetition  with  the  most  needy. 
^VCHAIRMAN.    The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Michigan  [Mr. 

*^Mr  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  California  [Mr. 

^*b£-  BELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  pur- 
poee  of  title  I  of  this  bill  is  to  work  for 
and  to  set  up  a  program  for  the  Job 
Corps  which  is  made  up  primarily  of 
tlropouts  and  people  who  have  not  been 
able  to  become  economically  self-suffi- 
cient primarily  due  to  lack  of  education. 

Now  at  this  particular  time  we  are  go- 
ing to  add  high  school  graduates  to  the 
Job  Corps  program.  For  the  siun  of 
$4,700  we  could  probably  send  those  high 
school  graduates  to  Harvard. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Ui.  BELL.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  York. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  I  think  the  precise 
figure  is  $2,801  for  a  year  at  Harvard. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  California  has  expired. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  California  IMr.  Roosevelt]. 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
want  to  make  very  clear  that  I  do  not 
agree  with  the  legislative  history  made 
by.  I  believe,  the  gentleman  from  Minne- 
sota [Mr  QuiEl.  As  far  as  I  am  con- 
cerned this  is  a  good  amendment.  It 
does  not  mean  that  we  have  to  take  high 
school  graduates  or  duplicate  anyone 
else.  It  simply  means  that  they  will  not 
be  discriminated  against  and  their 
motivation,  therefore,  of  staying  in 
school  to  complete  high  school  certainly 
will  remain  as  the  ultimate  goal. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  California  has  expired. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Kentucky   [Mr.  Perkins  1. 

Mr  PERKINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  as  the 
time  draws  near  for  concluding  this  de- 
bate and  obtaining  a  final  vote  on  one 
of  the  most  significant  pieces  of  legisla- 
tion for  the  welfare  of  our  country  in  re- 
cent years,  I  would  only  stress  what  I 
have  said  throughout  the  debate.  The 
major  significance  and  importance  of  this 
bill  Is  that  it  is  designed  to  strike  at 
the  most  difficult  part  of  the  total  prob- 
lem of  economic  hardship.  It  is  designed 
to  help  those  families  obtain  employ- 
ment, training,  and  education  who  are 
not  only  unemployed  but  who  stand  to 


dies  unemployment  insurance  and  which 
handles  all  social  security  measiu-es,  the 
base  of  all  welfare  bills. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  procedure  we  are 
following  is  a  travesty. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  had  a  great  deal  to 
do  with  the  writing  of  the  Manpower 
Retraining  Act.  In  that  case  proper  pro- 
cedures were  followed  in  working  to- 
gether. Democrats  and  Republicans,  and 
with  reference  to  the  application  of  the 
jurisdiction  of  various  committees  and 
the  crossing  over  of  the  boundaries  of 
jurisdiction  of  those  committees. 

Therfe  is  nothing  to  be  said  here  at 
this  time  under  the  ridiculous  procedure 
we  are  following  of  three-quarters  of  a 
minute  allotted  to  each  Member.  This 
is  exactly  what  the  majority  leader  had 
in  mind  when  he  said: 

When  the  majority  has  the  votes  just  vote 
them,  the  will  of  the  majority  must  prevail. 

But,  Mr.  Chairman,  these  kinds  of  pro- 
cedures are  not  those  of  a  deliberative 

body. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Missouri  has  expired. 
All  time  has  expired. 

The  question  is  on  the  amendment  of- 
fered by  the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey 
[Mr.  Thompson]  to  the  amendment  of- 
fered by  the  gentleman  from  Georgia 

[Mr.  LANDRUM]. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Chairman  armounced  that  the  ayes 
appeared  to  have  it. 

Mr.  FRELINGHUYSEN.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  demand  tellers. 

Tellers  were  ordered  and  the  Chairman 
appointed  as  tellers  Mr.  Roosevelt  and 

Mr.  FRELINGHUYSEN. 

The  Committee  divided,  and  the  tell- 
ers reported  that  there  were— ayes  161, 
noes  92. 

80  the  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

BUBtfriXU'l'l.  AMENDMENT  OFTEHED  BT   MR.  ATRES 

Mr.  AYRES.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  offer 
an  amendment  in  the  form  of  a  substi- 
tute. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Atres  as  a  sub- 
stitute for  the  amendment  offered  by  Mr. 
Landrttu  : 

"That  this  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  'Human 
Resources  Development  Act  of  1964". 

"riNDIKGS    AND    DECLARATIONS    OF    PURPOSE 

"SwrrioN  1.  Through  the  economic  system 
of  free  enterprise,  nurtured  under  a  free  so- 
ciety in  which  the  powers  of  government  are 
limited  and  decentralized  so  as  to  encourage 


fully  effectuate  that  policy,  the  Congress  finds 
It  necessary: 

"(1)  To  review  the  scope,  cost,  and  effec- 
tiveness of  all  existing  programs  presently 
maintained  or  assisted  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment to  combat  the  causes  and  effects  of 
poverty  In  the  United  States; 

"(2)  To  examine  Into  and  analyze  the  \m- 
derlylng  causes  of  poverty  in  the  United 
States,  Including  but  not  limited  to  the  fac- 
tors of  mental  and  physical  capabiUty,  in- 
dustrial dislocation,  geographical  immo- 
bility, lack  of  proper  education  and  training, 
and  unemployment; 

"(3)  To  define  those  areas  of  unmet  com- 
munity and  individual  needs  to  which  new 
programs  need  be  directed  or  established 
programs  redirected  to  more  effectively  deal 
with  the  cavises  and  effects  of  poverty  in  the 
United  States: 

"(4)  To  assess  the  most  effective  means  of 
meeting  the  problems  of  poverty  In  a  maimer 
designed  to  accomplish  the  maximum  degree 
of  self-sufficiency  and  the  mlnimiun  degree 
of  dependency  among  our  citizens;  and 

"  ( 5 )  To  recommend  specific  administrative 
and  legislative  action  which  should  be  taken 
by  the  Federal.  State,  and/or  local  govern- 
ments in  meeting  their  responsibilities  to 
effectively  overcome  the  causes  and  effects 
of  poverty  In  the  United  States. 

"Sec.  2.  In  order  to  carry  out  the  objectives 
of  this  Act  there  is  hereby  establUhed  the 
National  Human  Resour:;es  Development 
Commission,  hereinafter  referred  to  as  the 
"Commission". 

"Sec.  3.  The  Commission  shall  be  composed 
of  eighteen  members,  twelve  of  whom  shall 
be  public  members,  appointed  by  the  Presi- 
dent, by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of 
the  Senate.  The  remaining  six  members 
shall  be  appointed  as  follows:  Three,  who 
shall  be  Members  of  the  Senate,  not  more 
than  two  of  whom  shall  be  members  of  the 
same  political  party,  shall  be  appointed  by 
the  President  pro  tempore  of  the  Senate; 
three,  who  shall  be  Members  of  the  House 
of  Representatives,  not  more  than  two  of 
whom  shall  be  members  of  the  same  political 
party,  shall  be  appointed  by  the  Speaker  of 
the  House.  The  public  members  of  the  Com- 
mission shall  be  drawn  from  representative 
segments  of  the  Nation  such  as  Industry, 
labor,  education,  manpower  development  and 
utilization,  and  related  fields.  One  of  such 
public  members  shall  be  designated  by  the 
President  as  Chairman  of  the  Commission. 
Ten  members  of  the  Commission  shall  con- 
stitute a  quorum.  Any  vacancy  in  the  Com- 
mission shall  not  affect  Its  power,  but  shall 
be  filled  In  the  same  manner  In  which  the 
original   appointment   was   made. 

"Sec.  4.  The  Commission  shall  make  a  com- 
prehensive and  Impartial  study  and  make 
recommendations  from  time  to  time  as 
needed  for  constructive  action  in  the  areas 
designated  In  section  1  of  this  Act. 

"Sec.  5.  Public  members  of  the  Commission 
appointed  from  outside  GoTemment  shaU 
each  receive  $100  per  diem  when  engaged  In 
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the    actUAl    performance    of    duties    of    the 
Ck»ninlMlon. 

"8»c.  e.  There  la  hereby  eatabllshed  a  pyd- 
eral  Intermgency  Committee  conBlstln^  of  the 
heada  of  the  Departmenta  nf  Ap-lculture, 
Lab<»,  Oonunerce,  Defense.  Health,  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare.  Chairman  of  the  Council 
of  EconoBQlo  AdTlaerv.  Administrator.  Small 
Bualneea  Admlnlatratlon.  Administrator. 
Houslnf  and  Home  Finance  Agency,  and 
Director  of  Bureau  of  the  Census,  or  their 
dealgaew.  to  adylae  the  CommlMlon  and  to 
maintain  effectUe  llaiaon  with  the  reaources 
of  such  (topartmenu  and  agencies  The  Sec- 
retary of  L«bor  and  the  Secretary  of  Health. 
Bducatlon.  and  Welfare  shall  serve  as  Co- 
chairmen  of  the  Cocnmtttee 

"8ao.  7  (a)  The  Commlulon  shall  have 
power  to  appoint  and  fix  the  compensatiun 
of  Bueh  personnel  as  It  deems  advisable 
without  rafard  to  the  provision  of  the  c'.vil 
service  lawe  and  the  Ciasaincatton  Art  of 
1MB.  aa  amended  In  addiiion  the  Commis- 
sion may  procure  temporary  nnd  Intermttten- 
servleea  to  the  same  estent  na  la  4Uthortied 
frir  tbe  dapartmenu  bT  section  1ft  of  the 
Act  of  At^uat  1  1»46  im  Htat  HIO  but  nt 
ratee  no*  to  exreed  f7S  per  dlvni  Inr  In- 
fllvldiMUe 

'(bt  ^M  Oonunlealon  is  suthnrtned  <<>  «.>- 
prtin'  an  eaeeutive  secretarv   (•>  over'  ■     th- 

>r  tne  CoRunleainr 


of  the  Record.  In  view  of  the  fact  It  has 
been  available  for  .3  days.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  amendment  be 
considered  a.s  read  and  printed  in  the 
Record 

The  CHAIRMAN  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Ohlo^ 

Mr  OHARA  of  Michigan  ReservlnK 
the  right  to  object,  Mr  Chairman.  Ls  this 
the  amendment  that  is  identical  in  sec- 
tions 2  4.  5.  7  8.  aiid  9  with  the  automa- 
tion bill  passed  by  this  Congress  a  few 
days  ago? 

Mr  AYRES  No  This  is  H  R  12040 
slb  Introduced  on  July  23  o'  ihLs  year 

The  CHAIRMAN  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio'' 

There  was  no  obiectlo*. 

Mr  AYRB8  Mr  Chairman  those  of 
use  who  have  attended  the  heannR.s  for 
'he  Ift.st  srvpra!  pionth*  and  have  iince 
reviewed  the  hearings  and  read  the  vari- 
ous bills  which  have  b*»fn  Introduced  ii- 
IhU  field  and  thi-n  have  be«n  here  on 
the  floor  all  aft«ritooii  llateninK  to  lh« 
coif'isloji    I  fe*l  thcul*^   -*>ow  vtme  ir 
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I   see.    I   thank  the 


Mr.    GRIFFIN, 
gentleman. 

Mr.  AYRES.  He  states  further  in  th. 
memorandum ;  ' 

To  keep  you  up  to  date  on  our  pressnt 
thinking,  we  anticipate  the  neces«tTn) 
starting  the  Job  Corps  In  a.  clearly  visible -T 
throughout  the  country  during  the  early  fji' 
issuniing  the  passage  of —  • 

Not  'the  bill"  but — 

.issumitiK  the  passiige  uf  our  bill  in  the 
mfinth  or  so 


next 


This  memorandum  is  dated  Jun*  i, 
1964  ^^' 

Then  they  go  on  to  say  that  seiectca] 
States  will  be  the  ones  they  choose  to  rt- 
activate  these  camps 

They  go  on  to  say  that  at  first,  at  \tuL 
It  will  be  military  personnel  handllm 
rhem  but  eventually  there  will  be  ooe 
«*ui)ervlsor  for  each  rtve  enroUeei  in  the 
camp 

Mr  LANDRUM  Mr  Chairman,  win 
the  gentleman  yield'' 

Mr   AYRES      I  yield  U  the  gentkaan. 

M-  LANDRUM  With  reuard  to  tte 
trnlu-uiHii  AttOM-  memorandum  them 

.•'riirt,;    ..wit:    iJi.U'    i«    .'aUi..r     .  ,  oni    Wtlai 

his 


The  CHAIRMAN. 
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„         Is  there  objection 
toX'i-^'^esTof  the  gentleman  from 

^r^JOHANSEN.     I  object. 

Mr  LANDRUM.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
«nve  that  all  debate  on  the  amendment 
SSe  nature  of  a  substitute  offered  by 
Se  gentleman  from  Georgia  and  aU 
ilendments  thereto  close  at  6:30  p.m. 
•^tIp  CHAIRMAN.  The  quesUon  Is  on 
J  motion  of  the  gentleman  from 
rvargia  iMr.  LandrumI. 

Mr.  JOHANSEN  Mr  Chairman.  I 
<jem»nd  tellers. 

Tclleni  were  ordered,  and  the  Chair- 
man appointed  as  tellers  Mr.  RooavsLT 
»nd  Mr   Johansen. 

The  committee  divided,  and  the  teUers 
reported  that  there  were— ayes  163.  noes 

So  the  motion  was  agreed  to. 
The  CHAIRMAN     The  quesUon  is  on 
tbr  substitute  offered  by  the  genUeman 

from  Ohio 

lir  PORD  Mr  Chairman.  I  believe 
mat  I  have  time  and  I  would  like  to  take 
tty  time  on  thl*  amendment  If  poaalble. 

Ihc  i^  ll.Ul..Alrti>i        C/ii   .111    .-uuoi.it.uiC  . 

Tiiat  is  tioiLccL  -On  the 


more,  with  all  the  bellyaching  that  we 
get  from  the  Defense  Department  about 
the  Inadequacy  of  their  maintenance  and 
operation  funds  they  should  not  have 
the  right  to  make  equipment,  supplies, 
and  personnel  available. 

Mr.  PRELINGHUYSEN.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, a  parliamentary  Inquiry. 

The  CHAIRMAN.     The  gentleman  will 

sUte  It. 

Mr.  FUELINGHUYSEN.  I  am  not 
sure  under  what  procedure  we  are  oper- 
ating. The  gentleman  from  Michigan 
[Mr.  Po«D]  has  just  now  received  5 
minutes  to  talk  on  the  Ayres  substitute. 
as  I  understand  It. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  Michigan  received  the  time  allot- 
ted under  this  limitation  of  time,  which 
is  approximately  2  minutes 

Mr.  PRELINGHUYSEN  How  many 
Membara  will  be  recognized  and  how 
mueh  time? 

The  CHAIRMAN  There  are  approxi- 
mately SS  names  on  the  list  and  the 
time  allotted  to  each  will  be  approxi- 
mately 1  minutes. 

man.  I  move  to  strike  out  th*'  requi-site 


on  the  record  later  that  he  would  re- 
spond to  my  inquiry  today. 

However,  under  the  limitations  that 
we  face  here  I  cannot  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  for  that  pur- 
pose. He  has  2  minutes  of  his  own  time 
in  which  to  respond,  if  he  cares  to  do  so. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  wish  simply  to  point 
out  for  the  record  this  statement  which 
is  from  the  committee  report  when  Pub- 
lic Law  801  was  enacted  in  1956: 

The  purpose  of  this  legislation  Is  to  assure 
that  each  congressional  committee  is  ade- 
quately informed  as  to  the  cost  and  man- 
power implications  of  major  substantive 
legislation  at  the  time  such  legislation  Is 
being  considered — 

And  the  further  statement  that: 
Committees  and  the  House  are  entitled  to 
such    Information. 

Mr  Chairman.  I  must  observe,  In  view 
of  the  sorry  performance  here  this  after- 
noon, that  the  majority  of  'his  House 
apparently  is  not  interested  in  informa- 
tion on  any  aspect  of  thU  measure  So. 
I  should  not  be  too  surprised  at  the  con- 
tempt in  which  the  law  U  held  by  Ciar 
fargept  Sh'iver  and  ittt  pr^.moUsrs  nf 
the   arm   twisting   la   this  operation. 
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under  such  a  program.  It  has  not  been 
my  Intention  nor  the  Intention  of  any 
member  of  the  committee  supporting 
this  youth  program  to  exclude  any  needy 
youngster  who  can  benefit.  I  think 
both  the  House  and  Senate  reports  make 
this  clear.  I  should  also  like  to  em- 
phasize that  when  young  people  apply 
for  enrollment  in  one  of  the  programs 
authorized  by  this  bill  they  will  be  ex- 
tensively counseled  by  educators,  job 
market  analysts,  and  student  guidance 
counselors,  and  will  be  placed  in  the  pro- 
gram where  they  can  best  benefit^ 
whether  that  is  in  the  Manpower  Devel- 
opment and  Training  Act.  under  a  voca- 
tional education  program,  in  the  Job 
Corps,  or  other  regular  educational  pro- 
grams. The  counseling  process  is  a 
very  important  aspect  of  this  legisla- 
tion and  through  it  young  people  may  ac- 
tually find  the  way  into  the  appropriate 
training  program  for  them  which  might 
not  otherwise  be  possible.  I  can  assure 
all  who  have  expressed  concern  on  this 
point  that  there  will  be  no  duplication 
of  the  programs. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  a  good  amend- 
ment and  I  am  pleased  to  join  with  the 
gentleman  from  New  Jersey  in  urging 
Its  adoption. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yieW 

Mr.  PIKE.     I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  GOODELL  The  gentleman  has 
made  a  yood  point  with  respect  to  trying 
to  help  those  who  want  to  help  them- 
selves. We  want  to  do  this.  The  prob- 
lem is.  and  we  put  specific  language  in 
here  with  an  exception  that  "only  In 
exceptional  cases  shall  enroUees  of  that 
Corps  be  graduates  of  an  accredited  high 
school."  recognizing  there  may  be  some 
cases  this  would  be  so  This  establish- 
ment of  the  proponents  is  going  to  cost 
about  $4,700  for  every  enrollee.  You  are 
taking  them  into  a  special  camp  and  you 
are  not  saying  that  the  utilization  of  the 
present  program  Is  not  enough. 

Mr.  BELL.  Mr.  Chairman  I  move  to 
strike  out  the  last  word 

Mr.  Chairman  I  think  the  pomt  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  has  made  is 
not  valid  because  of  the  fact  that  the 
very  purpose  of  this  program  is  to  help 
those  who  are  underprivileged  and  are 
dropouts  and  who  are  not  educated  ade- 
quately to  make  a  living  in  this  life. 

The  purpose  of  having  the  high  school 
graduates  not  involved  in  the  training 
program  is  because  the  high  school  grad- 
uates can  go  to  the  vocational  education 
programs.  They  cun  get  educated  un- 
der the  Manp  )wer  Development  and 
Training  Act.  They  are  qualified  to  go 
and  t;et  traininj  in  jobs  right  now  The 
arguments  that  havj?  been  used  on  this 
floor  in  favor  of  the  Job  Corps  have  been 
that  the  youths  who  are  not  educated 
need  to  have  a  place  to  go  to  get  edu- 
cated and  trained  well  enough  so  they 
can  enter  vocational  education  schools. 
I  was  the  one  who  first  suggested  this 
particular  amendment  which  we  are  now 
attempting  to  eliminate  It  was  over- 
whelmingly approved  by  the  committee 
membership  .Another  of  the  purposes 
of  the  orisiinal  committee  amendment 
was  to  form  pfrhap>  '>me  Corps  lead- 
ership by  having  h  f' ■.<.  fugh  school  grad- 


uates in  the  Corps— but  only  a  small 
number — a  few  in  the  Corps  which  could 
then  provide  a  certain  amount  of  guid- 
ance and  leadership.  But  the  Idea  of 
not  accepting  a  large  number  of  high 
school  graduates  was  primarily  because 
they  could  go  to  the  vocational  education 
programs  and  other  programs. 

Mr  GOODELL  Mr  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BELL     I  yield  to  the  gentleman 

Mr.  GOODELL  Let  it  be  emphasized 
first  of  all  that  under  the  manpower  re- 
training bill  and  under  the  vocational 
programs,  the  youngsters  are  eligible  to 
get  training  and  education  Those  who 
have  not  enough  basic  education  are 
eligible.  Even  your  high  school  grad- 
uates are  eligible. 

We  do  have  special  provisions  to  see 
to  it  that  we  do  not  induce  high  school 
graduates  to  drop  out  to  get  Into  the 
program. 

This  program  proposed  for  the  Job 
Corps  supposedly  would  help  those  who 
need  to  be  motivated,  who  cannot  get 
under  the  manpower  bill  or  under  the 
vocational  bill.  The  amendment  would 
strike  the  requirement  that  these  young- 
sters going  into  the  Corps  not  be  high 
school  graduates. 

In  other  words,  if  the  amendment 
should  be  adopted,  high  school  gradu- 
ates would  be  eligible  to  go  Into  the  Corps 
and  the  camps,  at  a  cost  of  $4,700  a  year 
each 

Under  the  language  as  It  stands  In  the 
bill,  we  would  permit  some  high  school 
graduates  to  go  in,  but  only  in  excep- 
tional cases,  recognizmg  that  there  might 
be  exceptional  cases  in  which  high  school 
graduates  should  go  to  the  camps. 

The  other  thine  which  the  amendment 
would  strike  down  is  the  required  assess- 
ment made  by  competent  local  education 
people  that  the  proposed  en.'-oUee  cannot 
be  helped  by  regular  academic  vocational 
training  programs. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  first  elemen- 
tary decision  which  should  be  made,  be- 
fore sending  a  youngster  off  at  $4,700  a 
year  into  a  camp,  is  a  determination  that 
he  cannot  be  helped  with  any  of  the  ex- 
isting programs — vocational,  manpower, 
or  otherwise. 

The  language  which  sets  up  that  crite- 
rion would  be  stricken  by  this  amend- 
ment. 

This  illustrates  once  again  the  tre- 
mendous overlap  in  this  piece  of  legis- 
lation with  existing  legislation. 

Mr  LANDRUM  Mr  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  debate  on 
this  amerdment  close  in  5  minutes. 

The  CHAIRMAN  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Georgia? 

Mr  FRELINGHUYSEN  I  object.  Mr 
Chairman. 

The  CHAIRMAN     Objection  is  heard. 
Mr     LANDRUM       Mr     Chairman.    I 
move  that  all  debate  on  this  amendment 
close  in  5  minutes 

The  CHAIRMAN  Does  the  gentleman 
from  Georgia  refer  only  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey 
[Mr.  Thompson  1? 

Mr.  LANDRUM.  Yes;  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey 
(Mr  Thompson  1. 


The  CHAIRMAN.  The  quesUon  is  on 
the  motion  of  the  gentleman  from  Geor- 
Ria  that  all  debate  on  the  amendment  of 
the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey  I  Mr. 
Thompson  1  close  in  5  minutes. 

Mr.  JOHANSEN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  de- 
mand tellers. 

Tellers  were  ordered,  and  the  Chair- 
man appointed  as  tellers  Mr.  Roosevelt 
and  Mr.  Johansen. 

The  committee  divided  and  the  tellers 
reported  that  there  were — ayes  161,  noes 
95 

So  the  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes  the   gentleman    from   New  Jersey 

I  Mr.   FRELINGHUYSEN  I. 

Mr.  FRELINGHUYSEN.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, the  situation  In  which  we  now  find 
ourselves  is  the  climax  of  a  very  dismal 
performance,  both  in  our  committee  and 
now  on  the  floor  of  the  House.  We  have 
been  blackjacked,  gagged,  threatened, 
and  bulldozed  to  accept  something  that 
we  know  is  not  good.  This  Inexcusable 
performance  today  strikes  me  as  a  re- 
flection on  the  legislative  process  Itself 

The  amendment  which  is  being  offered 
is  of  some  consequence  The  present 
language  at  least  attempts  to  define  the 
need  of  young  people  who  should  be  ben- 
efited by  this  Job  Corps.  In  my  mind  it 
is  one  of  the  few  aspects  of  this  Job 
Corps  proposal  which  makes  any  sense 
If  we  mean  to  have  high  school  grad- 
uates in  the  Job  Corps  we  surely  should 
not  have  been  describing  it  as  a  place  for 
the  illiterates  to  go.  and  for  draft  re- 
jectees and  the  ones  who  do  not  know 
how  to  read  and  write,  and  for  those  who 
have  no  motivation.  Surely  we  should 
reject  this  amendment  and  proceed  with 
our  discussion  of  the  bill. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman   from  Hawaii   (Mr 

GiLLl. 

Mr.  GILL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  yield  my  time  to  the 
gentleman  from  Georgia  I  Mr.  LandrumI. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Hawaii? 

Mr  CURTIS     Mr  Chairman.  I  object. 

Mr  GILL.  Mr  Chairman.  I  rise  in 
.support  of  the  Thomp.son  amendment 
I  think  it  gives  a  little  more  room  for  dis- 
cretion in  an  area  where  we  need  it  Be- 
cause a  man  may  have  graduated  from 
high  school  does  not  necessarily  mean 
that  he  has  the  training  or  the  motiva- 
tion he  needs  to  make  a  living.  Stand- 
ards of  high  schools  var>-;  some  grad- 
uates may  not  have  the  same  education 
as  a  ninth  grade  student  elsewhere 
This  amendment  will  allow  him  to  be 
considered  without  rulin?!  him  out  on  the 
basis  of  an  artificial  standard. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  rec- 
ognizes the  gentleman  from  Minnesota 
(Mr  QuiEl. 

Mr  QUIE  Mr.  Chairman.  I  think 
everybody  should  understand  that  if  we 
adopt  the  Thompson  amendment  to 
strike  the  last  sentence  of  .section  104ia'. 
it  will  be  a  part  of  legislative  historj'.  It 
will  mean  the  Congress  wants  high 
school  graduates  in  the  Job  Corps  and 
also  wants  the  Job  Corps  to  be  in  com- 
petition with  the  regular  academic, 
vocational,  and  training  programs  thr\t 
are  going  on  In  the  local  community     I 
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did  not  think  anybody  j^roposed  pre- 
viously that  this  be  done,  but  this  Is  what 
our  action  will  mean.  What  I  worry 
about  In  connection  with  tlie  Job  Corps 
Is  that  It  will  not  get  to  the  people  who 
have  the  real  problem.  We  could  not 
get  this  pinned  down  with  Department 
witnesses  in  the  committee  hcarint^s  and 
if  this  language  is  stricken  out  It  will 
take  that  directive  language  out  of  the 
bill.  This  amendment  was  intioduced 
by  the  gentleman  from  California  I  Mr. 
Belli  and  accepted  by  the  majority  ot 
the  Education  and  Labor  Committee  of 
this  body  and  the  entire  other  body. 
There  is  not  sufficient  money  to  take  care 
of  all  dropouts  who  could  utilize  the  Job 
Corps,  but  If  this  language  is  stricken, 
high  school  graduates  and  .students  who 
are  presently  attending  school  will  be  in 
competition  with  the  most  needy. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Michit;an  I  Mr. 
Griffin). 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr  Chairman.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  California  [Mr. 
Belli 

Mr.  BELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  pur- 
pose of  title  I  of  this  bill  is  to  work  for 
and  to  set  up  a  proj^ram  for  the  Job 
Corps  which  Is  made  up  primarily  of 
dropouts  and  people  who  have  not  been 
able  to  become  economically  self-suffi- 
cient primarily  due  to  lack  of  education. 

Now  at  this  particular  time  we  are  go- 
ing to  add  high  school  gradual e.s  to  the 
Job  Corps  program  For  the  sum  of 
$4,700  we  could  probably  .^end  those  high 
school  graduates  to  Harvard. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BELL.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  York 

Mr.  GOODELL  I  think  the  precise 
flpure  is  $2,801  for  a  year  at  Harvard 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  California  has  expired. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  California   'Mr    Roo.'^evkltI. 

Mr.  ROOSEVKLT  M;  Chairman,  I 
want  to  make  very  clear  that  I  do  not 
agree  with  the  legislative  hi.story  made 
by,  I  believe,  the  gentleman  from  Minne- 
sota (Mr.  QuieI.  As  far  as  I  am  con- 
cerned this  is  a  good  amendment.  It 
does  not  mean  that  we  have  to  take  his;h 
school  graduates  or  duplicato  anyone 
else.  It  simjily  means  that  they  will  not 
be  discriminated  against  and  their 
motivation,  therefore,  of  stayiiv:  in 
school  to  complete  high  school  certainly 
will  remain  as  the  ultimate  goal. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  California  has  expired. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Kentucky    I  Mr.  Perkins  1. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  as  the 
time  draws  near  for  conehiding  this  de- 
bate and  obtaining  a  final  vote  on  one 
of  the  most  significant  pieces  of  les^isla- 
tlon  for  the  welfare  of  our  country  In  re- 
cent years,  I  would  only  stress  what  I 
have  .said  throughout  the  debate  The 
major  significance  and  importance  of  this 
bill  Is  that  it  is  deslL-ned  to  strike  at 
the  mo.st  difficult  part  of  the  total  prob- 
lem of  economic  hard.^hip.  It  is  designed 
to  help  those  families  obtain  employ- 
ment, training,  and  education  who  are 
not  only  unemployed  but  who  stand  to 


gain  little  benefit  from  the  previous  pro- 
grams of  training  fashioned  to  solve  the 
unemployment  problem 

I  urge  adoption  of  the  legislation. 

Tlie  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Kenutcky  has  expired. 

The  Chair  recoj^nizes  the  gentleman 
fi'om  Missouri  [Mr.  Curtis  I. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  note 
that  It  Is  ver>'  difficult  for  someone  who 
IS  not  on  the  committee  to  say  anything 
on  this  bill. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  testified  before  the 
committee  in  an  effort  to  try  to  get  the 
members  to  coordinate  what  they  were 
attempting  to  do  with  reference  to  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  other  various  commit- 
tees of  the  House,  particularly  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means  which  han- 
dles unemployment  insurance  and  which 
handles  all  social  security  measures,  the 
base  of  all  welfare  bills. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  procedure  we  are 
following  is  a  travesty 

Mr  Chairman.  I  had  a  great  deal  to 
do  with  the  wrltintz  of  the  Manpower 
Retraining  Act.  In  that  case  proper  pro- 
cedures were  followed  in  working  to- 
gether. Democrats  and  Republicans,  and 
with  reference  to  tl:e  application  of  the 
jurisdiction  of  various  committees  and 
the  crossing  over  of  the  boundaries  of 
jurisdiction  of  those  committees. 

There  is  nothing  to  be  said  here  at 
this  time  under  the  ridiculous  procedure 
we  are  following  of  three-quarters  of  a 
minute  allotted  to  each  Member,  This 
is  exactly  what  the  majority  leader  had 
in  mind  when  he  said: 

When  the  majority  has  the  votes  just  vote 
them,  the  will  of  the  majority  must  prevail. 

But.  Mr.  Chairman.  the,'=e  kinds  of  pro- 
cedures are  not  those  of  a  deliberative 
body. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Missouri  has  expired. 
All    time   has   expired 

The  question  is  on  the  amendment  of- 
fered by  the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey 
!Mr.  Thompson  1  to  the  amendment  of- 
fered by  the  gentleman  from  Georgia 
I  Mr  LandrumI  . 

The  question  was  taken:  and  the 
Chairman  announced  that  the  ayes 
appeared  to  have  it 

Mr.  FRELINGHUYSEN.  Mr  Chair- 
man. I  demand  tellers. 

Tellers  were  ordered  and  the  Chairman 
appointed  as  tellci-s  Mi',  Roosevelt  and 

Mr.  FRELINGHUYSEN 

The  Committee  divided,  and  the  tell- 
ers reported  that  there  were — ayes  161, 
noes  92 

So  the  amendment  was  agreed  to. 
BursTTTTrrE  amendmfnt  oftfrkd  by  mr.  ayres 

Mr.  AYRES.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment  in  the  form  of  a  substi- 
tute. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr  Ayrfp  a.?  a  s^ib- 
stitute  for  the  amendment  offered  i:y  Mr. 
Landrum: 

"That  this  Act  may  be  cited  as  tlie  'Human 
Resources  Development  Act  of  1964". 

"FINDINGS    AND    DECLARATIONS    OF    PfRPOPE 

"Section  1.  Through  the  economic  system 
of  free  enterprise,  nurtured  under  a  free  so- 
ciety In  which  the  powers  of  government  are 
limited  and  decentralized  so  as  to  encourage 


maximum  participation  and  responsibility  on 
the  part  of  indivldvial  citizens,  the  economic 
and  social  well-being  of  the  United  States 
have  progressed  to  a  level  unequaled  in  world 
history.  The  opportunities  for  personal  ad- 
vancement and  the  benefits  of  widespread 
prosperity,  although  far  exceeding  that  avail- 
able to  the  citizens  of  any  other  nation,  are 
unavailable  to  some  citizens  of  the  United 
States  because  of  their  lack  of  education. 
lack  of  training  in  marketable  skills,  location 
in  areas  afflicted  by  long-term  economic  dis- 
location, or  condition  of  dependency  due  to 
social  conditions  over  which  they  have  little 
control. 

"It  has  always  been  the  policy  of  the  United 
States,  Implemented  by  numerous  Acts  of  the 
Congress  and  of  State  and  local  governments, 
to  foster  a  society  in  which  every  person  who 
is  willing  to  work  has  the  opportunity  to  live 
in  decency  and  dignity.  In  order  to  more 
fully  effectuate  that  policy,  the  Congress  finds 
it  necessary: 

"(11  To  review  the  scope,  cost,  and  effec- 
tiveness of  all  existing  programs  presently 
maintained  or  assisted  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment to  combat  the  cavises  and  effects  of 
poverty  in  the  United  States; 

"(2)  To  examine  into  and  analyze  the  un- 
derlying causes  of  poverty  In  the  United 
States,  including  but  not  limited  to  the  fac- 
tors of  mental  and  physical  capability.  In- 
dustrial dislocation,  ceographical  immo- 
bility, lack  of  proper  education  and  training, 
and   unemployment: 

"(3)  To  define  those  areas  of  unmet  com- 
munity and  individual  needs  to  which  new 
programs  need  be  directed  or  established 
programs  redirected  to  more  effectively  deal 
with  the  causes  and  effects  of  poverty  in  the 
United  States: 

"(41  To  assess  the  most  effective  means  of 
meeting  the  problems  of  poverty  in  a  manner 
designed  to  accomplish  the  maximum  degree 
of  self-sufficiency  and  the  minimum  degree 
of  dependency  among  our  citizens;    and 

"  ( 5  I  To  recommend  specific  administrative 
and  legislative  action  which  should  be  taken 
by  the  Federal,  State,  and  or  local  govern- 
ments in  meeting  their  responsibilities  to 
effectively  overcome  the  causes  and  effects 
of  poverty  in  the  United  States. 

"Sec.  2.  In  order  to  carry  out  the  objectives 
of  this  Act  there  Is  hereby  established  the 
National  Human  Resources  Development 
Commission,  hereinafter  referred  to  as  the 
"Commission". 

"Sec.  3,  The  Commission  shall  be  composed 
cf  eighteen  members,  twelve  of  whom  shall 
be  public  members,  appointed  by  the  Presi- 
dent, by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of 
the  Senate.  The  remaining  six  members 
shall  be  appointed  as  follows:  Three,  who 
shall  be  Members  of  the  Senate,  not  more 
than  two  of  whom  shall  be  members  of  the 
same  political  party,  shall  be  appointed  by 
the  President  pro  tempore  cf  the  Senate: 
three,  who  shall  be  Mem.bers  of  the  House 
of  Representatives,  not  more  than  two  of 
whom  shall  be  members  of  the  same  political 
party,  shall  be  appointed  by  the  Speaker  of 
the  House.  The  piiblic  members  of  the  Com- 
mission shall  be  drawn  from  represent;^tive 
segments  of  the  Nation  such  as  industry. 
labor,  education,  manpower  development  and 
tnillzation,  and  related  fields.  One  of  such 
public  members  shall  be  designated  by  the 
President  as  Chairman  of  the  Commission. 
Ten  members  of  the  Commission  shall  con- 
stitute a  quorum  Any  vacancy  in  the  Com- 
mission shall  not  affect  its  power,  but  shall 
be  filled  in  the  same  manner  in  which  the 
original    appointment    was    made. 

"Sec.  4-  The  Commission  shall  make  a  com- 
prehensive and  impartial  study  and  make 
recom.mendatlons  from  time  to  time  as 
needed  for  constructive  action  in  the  areas 
designated  in  section   1  of  this  Act. 

"Sec  5.  Public  members  of  the  Commission 
appointed  from  outside  Government  shall 
each  receive  $100  per  diem  when  engaged  In 
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the    ai  'ual    p^rfnrmiincp    of    duties    of    the 
Cominiflston 

"^f-.c  6  Thore  Is  hereby  established  r  FVd- 
eriU  InternRencv  Committee  conslatlnt;  of  the 
hertdH  of  the  Departments  of  Ajfrlfulture. 
Lnb<>r,  Conimrrre,  Defense.  Health,  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfure.  Chairman  of  the  Counrll 
of  Eronomlc  Advisers.  AdmlnlRtriit<ir.  Small 
Buslneas  Adtnlnlitratlon.  Administrator, 
Housing  iind  Home  Finance  Agency,  and 
Director  of  Bureau  nf  the  Censu.s.  or  their 
deHi»<iiee.«i,  to  advise  the  (roinmlRnion  and  to 
malntiilri  effective  liaison  with  the  resources 
of  surh  department.s  und  aKcncles.  The  Sec- 
retary of  I,:ih.  ir  und  the  Secretary  <jf  Heulth, 
Educ.itloti.  Hill  Welfare  shall  serve  no  Co- 
chairmen  (if   the   Comtntttee. 

••Sec.  7.  (a)  The  <'  i; mission  shall  have 
power  to  app<ilnt  and  nx  the  cotnpensiktlon 
of  such  personnel  as  It  deems  advisable, 
without  reKard  to  the  provision  of  the  civil 
service  laws  nnrt  the  Classltlratlon  Act  of 
I94)».  lis  amende.!  In  addition,  the  Commis 
slr>n  may  procure  temporary  and  Intermittent 
services  to  the  s.ime  extent  as  Is  authorized 
for  the  depar'nients  hv  section  15  of  the 
Act  of  Autrust  J  HMO  (flO  StHt.  8101,  but  nt 
rates  not  to  eX'-eed  %'!S  per  diem  for  In- 
dividuals, 

"lb  I  The  Com  nils.'' Ion  Is  authorized  to  ap- 
point ;in  executive  secretary  to  oversee  the 
work  r  the  staif  tnuler  the  geuernl  direction 
of  the  (    irnmlsslori 

"Srr  H  All  members  i\;,d  other  personnel  of 
the  ronunlssli  :.  ^UaW  he  reimbursed  for  trav- 
el. MiMslstence  n rut  necea.sary  expenses  In 
rtccirrd  itice  wlf h  law 

"Src  9.  The  Department  of  Health.  Educn- 
tlon,  and  We'ftre  shall  provide  the  Com- 
mission necess.iry  administrative  services 
(Incliidlnp  th>^se  relu'ed  to  hudkretlnj?,  nc- 
rountini?,  flnapcial  reporting,  personnel,  find 
procurement)  for  which  payment  shall  be 
made  In  advance,  or  by  reimbursement  from 
ftmds  of  the  Comml.sston  In  such  amounts 
as  m!>y  be  agreed  upon  by  the  Commission 
and  the  Secretary  of  Labor 

"SEr  10  The  Commission,  or  on  the  au- 
thoriz.i'ioii  of  the  Cominisslon.  any  subcom- 
mittee or  panel  thereof,  may.  for  the  purposes 
of  carrvInK  out  It.s  functions  and  duties,  hold 
such  hearings  and  sit  and  net  at  such  times 
and  places  as  the  Commission  or  such  sub- 
committee may  deem  advisable 

"Src  11.  The  Comml.si»ion  Is  authorized  to 
nekfutiate  and  enter  Info  contracts  with  pri- 
vate or»;:inl/atlons  to  oarry  out  such  studies 
and  to  prepare  such  reports  as  the  Commis- 
sion determines  to  bo  lu^cessary  In  order  to 
Carry  out  its  duties 

"Sei  12  The  Oommlsalon  Is  authorized  to 
secure  directly  from  any  executive  deptirt- 
nu:'nt  i^ency.  or  Indepetulcat  InstrumontaJ- 
Ity  of  the  Government  any  Information  It 
deem.s  necessary  to  carrv  out  It.s  functions 
under  t lil.s  Act.  and  caiii  such  dep.irtment. 
agency  and  In.strumentallf y  Is  authorized 
and  directed  to  cooperate  with  the  Commis- 
sion and,  to  the  extent  permitted  by  law.  to 
furnish  such  Information  to  the  Commission, 
upon  request  made  bv  the  Chairman 

"Sec  13  The  ComnUs.slon  shall  submit  a 
flnal  report  of  Its  'hidings  und  recommenda- 
tions to  the  President  and  the  Congress  by 
June  3u  1965  The  Conunlsslon  shall  cease 
to  exl^r  thirty  days  afer  submitting  its  final 
rep.ir' 

Sei  14  There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  to  the  C(jmmlsslon.  out  of  any 
money  m  the  Treasury  not  otherwise  appro- 
priated such  sums  n(.^t  In  excess  of  $l,.^00  000, 
as  m.i\  be  neces.'i  iry  to  carry  out  the  provi- 
sions of  this  Act   ' 

Mr  AYRES  'Interrupting  thr  roadlnc; 
of  the  substitute  amendmf^nt  • .  Mr. 
Chairman,  my  substitute  Is  different 
from  the  one  we  hftve  been  discusslnLr 
thi.'^  afternoon.  It  is  printed  verbatim 
as  the  Clerk  Is  readme'  it  on  pa.ue  18229 


of  the  Record.  In  view  of  the  fart  It  has 
been  available  for  3  days,  I  ask  unani- 
mous con.sent  that  the  amendment  be 
considered  as  read  and  printed  In  the 
Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  Kentleman  from 
Ohio? 

Mr  O'HARA  of  Michigan  Reservln« 
the  ru:ht  to  object,  Mr  Chairman.  Is  this 
the  amendment  that  is  identical  in  sec- 
tions 2.  4.  5.  7,  8.  and  9  with  the  automa- 
tion bill  pasj;ed  by  this  Congress  a  few 
days  aKo? 

Mr  AYRES.  No  This  Is  H  R  12040 
as  Introduced  on  July  23  o*'  tills  year. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  Kentleman  from 
Ohio:' 

There  was  no  objection 

Mr  AYRES  Mr.  Chairman,  those  of 
use  who  have  attended  the  hearings  for 
the  Inst  several  months  and  have  since 
reviewed  the  heariiiKS  and  read  the  vari- 
ous bills  which  liave  been  introduced  in 
tills  field,  and  then  have  been  here  on 
the  floor  all  afternoon  listeninn  to  the 
confusion,  I  feel  should  show  .some  in- 
terest if  they  have  not  shown  it  in  the 
past  In  the  Idea  that  is  incorporated  In 
my  amendment,  establishing  a  National 
Human  Resources  Development  Commis- 
sion. 

I  hope  before  we  reach  a  vote  the 
Members  of  the  Committee  will  refer  to 
paqe  18229  of  the  Record  and  read  this 
short  amendment  in  its  entirety 

It  has  become  very  apparent  that  we 
in  this  Committee  are  not  at  all  aware  of 
Just  what  this  legislation  would  do  This 
afternoon  we  heard  a  lot  of  conver.sation 
about  the  power  of  veto  tliat  was  going 
to  be  given  to  Governors.  This  is  con- 
trary tu  what  Mr  Adam  Yartnollnsky 
has  stated,  and  he  Is  tiie  man  who  is 
really  running  this  show  under  Sargent 
Shriver  On  page  18335  of  the  Rk.cdhd 
you  will  find  a  letter  from  Mi  Yarmolin- 
sky  directed  to  Mr.  Jo.seph  A  Califano. 
Jr  .  on  June  13.  It  was  inserted  in  the 
Record  yesterday  by  the  Lientleman  from 
Cahfornta    iMr    R«.)<)sf\  eltI       He  says; 

I   understand   from   Bt)b   McNan^ara — 

They  are  on  a  first-name  basis — 

that  he  has  designated  you  as  our  personal 
contact  In  Defense  to  coordinate  planning 
for  the  pri'posed  Job  Corps 

The  memorandum  reads  further: 

During  the  first  year,  we  hope  to  open 
about  10  of  the  large  training  centers  with 
1.000   to  2,000  enrollees  each.     Here  again    - 

Get  this — 

we  would  like  to  make  a  visible  Impact  by 
o[.)enlng  perhaps  half  of  these  Ui  the  first  3 
(.>r  4  months  after  the  bill  passes 

Mr  GRIFFIN  .Mr  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield  briefly? 

Mr.  AYRES      I  yield. 

Mr  GRIFFIN  Will  tlie  gentleman 
repeat  something  for  me?  Whom  is  this 
letter  from  that  he  is  reading  at  the 
present  time' 

Mr  AVRF.S  This  letter  is  from  Mr 
.Adam  Vai  mnlin.sky  who  lias  bt^Mi  as- 
sik;ned  from  the  Department  of  Defense 
to  work  at  the  White  House  under  the 
direction  of  Sargent  Shriver  to  get  this 
bill  passed 


Mr.  GRIFFIN  I  .s,r  j  thank  the 
gentleman 

Mr  AYRES  He  states  further  in  the 
memorandum : 

1  keep  you  up  to  date  on  our  present 
thinking,  we  anticipate  the  necessity  of 
Htarllng  the  Job  Corps  in  a  clearly  visible  way 
throughout  the  covuitry  during  the  early  faij 
assuming  the  passage  of — 

Not  "the  bill"  but— 

asaunung  the  passage  of  our  bill  in  the  next 
month  or  so. 

This  memorandum  is  dated  June  13 
1964. 

Then  they  co  on  to  say  that  selected 
States  will  be  the  ones  they  choose  to  re- 
activate these  camps. 

They  ro  on  to  say  that  at  first,  at  least, 
it  will  be  military  personnel  handling 
them  but  eventually  there  will  be  one 
supervisor  for  each  five  enrollees  in  the 
camp 

Mr.  LANDRUM  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield' 

Mr.  AYRES.     I  yield  to  the  gentleman 

Mr.  L.ANDRUM.  With  regard  to  the 
t'entlcman  whose  memorandum  the  gen- 
tleman from  Ohio  is  nadiiv  fmm.  what 
is  his  name' 

Mr  AYRES.  It  i.s  Adam  Yurmoliii.^K\, 
and  many  of  the  Members  air  lamil.ar 
with  his  Hctivifios  line  it'crntly. 

Mr.  L.AM)HUM  He-;a;dless  of  who 
the  gentleman  is  about  whom  the  gen- 
tleman lUiin  Ohio  IS  speakiii  ;.  I  should 
liko  u.>  a  m.  mber  of  the  Cumrnittrc  on 
Education  and  Laljor  and  as  one  who  !ia.s 
de\()lid  a  v;reat  deal  of  time  and  effort 
to  this  bill  to  state,  first,  that  .so  far  as 
I  am  concerned  this  gentleman.  Mr.  Yar- 
rnulmsky.  will  have  ab.^olutely  nothing:  to 
do  with  the  prou lam. 

And  second.  I  wi.^h  to  state  that  I 
have  been  toki  on  the  hu:hest  authority 
that  not  only  will  he  not  be  appointed, 
hut  that  he  will  not  be  con.sideied  If  he 
IS  recommended  for  a  place  in  this 
agency. 

Mr.  AYRES.  Mr  Yarmolmsky  at  the 
present  time,  as  late  as  yesterday,  was 
still  maintainin;;  his  h)bbying  oflice  at 
the  White  House  and  was  still  contacting 
Membeis  of  the  House, 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  has  expired. 

Mr  LANDRUM  Mr  Chairman,  I  ask 
unan:mnu.s  consent  that  debate  on  the 
substitute  amendment  and  all  amend- 
ments tt)  the  substitute  clost>  at  G  o'clock. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Georgia? 

Mr.  FRELINGHUYSFN.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, reserving  the  right  to  object,  docs 
the  gentleman's  request  involve  a  limi- 
tation of  time  with  respect  to  any  other 
amendments  which  may  be  offered  to 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Georgia  or  to  tht^  substitute 
amendment  that  has  been  offered  by  the 
L'eiitleman  from  Ohio   Mi'.  .-XyrfsI'.' 

Mr  LANDRUM.  Mr.  Chairman,  my 
unanimnus-con.sent  request  is  that  de- 
bate on  the  amendment  m  the  nature  of 
a  substitute  offert^d  by  the  gentleman 
from  Georgia,  and  the  substitute  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  gi  ntleman  from 
Ohio  IMr.  AvREsl  and  all  amendments 
thereto,  close  at   6  o'clock. 
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The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  ol  the  gentleman  from 
Georgia? 

Mr.  JOHANSEN.     I  object. 

Mr.  LANDRUM.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  that  all  debate  on  the  amendment 
m  the  nature  of  a  substitute  offeri^d  by 
the  gentleman  from  Georgia  and  all 
amendments  thereto  close  at  6:30  p.m. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  motion  of  the  gentleman  from 
Gcon;ia  IMr  Landrum 

Mr.  JOHANSEN.  Mr.  Cha'rman,  I 
demand  tellers. 

Tellers  were  ordered,  and  the  Chair- 
man appointed  as  tellers  Mr.  Roosevelt 
and  Mr.  Johansen. 

The  committee  divided,  and  the  tellers 
reported  that  there  were— ayes  163.  noes 
113. 

So  the  motion  wa.s  agreed  to. 

The  CH.MHMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  substitute  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Oh.io. 

Mr.  loHI).  Mr.  Chairman.  I  believe 
that  I  hav(^  time  and  I  would  like  to  take 
the  time  on  this  amcMidmeiit  if  possible. 

The  CHAIRMAN      On  the  .substitute? 

Mr  FORD.  That  is  correct.  On  the 
Ayres  sub.stitute 

The  CHAIIiMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  Michigan  is  recogn:zed  for  approxi- 
mately 2  minutes 

Mr.  FORD  Mr.  Chairman.  I  would 
like  to  refer  to  the  Yarmolmsky  memo- 
randum to  Mr.  Joseph  A.  Califano.  an 
Assistant  S(  cretary  of  Defense.  This 
memorandum  is  dated  June  13,  1964.  and 
was  from  the  White  Hou.se  or  on  White 
House  stationery  where  Mr.  Yarmolinsky 
has  been  working  to  promote  the  poverty 
program.  I  would  like  to  ask  several 
questions  of  my  friend  and  the  chair- 
man of  the  House  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations, the  gentleman  from  Texas 
IMr.  Mahon'.  In  the  Yarmolinsky 
memorandum  to  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment Mr  Yarmoliiisky  says,  and  I  quote: 

riicTC  may  be,  however,  a  need  to  call  on 
Di  fi  ii'-e  fnr  provl.'^lon  of  some  Initial  Issues 
of  iiuUvHlual  cluthliig  and  cq\iipmeut,  major 
real  property  itcin-s  and  sonii;  tran.sportation 
as.slstanrf,  uiiles.s  we  are  able  to  get  this 
quu-kly  t  lin  ugh  C.S.'V, 

Later  on  in  this  memorandum  from 
Mr.  Yarmolinsky  to  the  Department  of 
Defense  the   mtmiorandum  says,  and  I 

quote: 

I  realize  th  it  te  give  us  the  major  logls- 
tlc.il  support  we  h,i\c  contemplated  may  re- 
quire initi.illv  the  conunltment  of  Defense 
resources  and  active  military  personnel  to 
some  extent. 

I  would  like  to  ask  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  Texas  IMr.  Mahon] 
wiielher  under  existing  appropriations 
for  the  Defense  Department  this  kind  of 
support  can  be  given  to  this  program. 

Apparently,  no  definite  answer  has 
been  received,  as  yet.  from  the  Defense 
Department  officials.  Later  in  the  de- 
bate on  this  ill-conceived  and  poorly 
drafted  bill  I  will  ask  the  same  questions 
of  the  gentleman  from  Texas. 

However,  as  I  understand  it  myself, 
no  Defense  Department  personnel  or 
equipment  is  legally,  and  I  emphasize 
legally,  available  for  the  purposes  of  this 
so-called  poverty  program.  Purther- 
CX 1169  , 


more,  with  all  the  bellyaching  that  we 
get  from  the  Dcfen.se  Department  about 
the  inadequacy  of  their  maintenance  and 
operation  funds  they  sliould  not  have 
the  right  to  make  equipment,  supplies, 
and  personnel  available. 

Mr.  FRELINGHUYSFN.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, a  parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  will 
state  it. 

Mr.  FRELINGHUYSFN.  I  am  not 
sure  under  what  procedure  we  are  oper- 
ating. The  gentleman  from  Michigan 
IMr.  Ford]  has  just  now  received  5 
minutes  to  talk  on  the  Ayrcs  substitute, 
as  I  understand  it. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  Michigan  received  the  time  allot- 
ted under  this  limitation  of  time,  which 
is  approximately  2  minutes. 

Mr.  FRELINGHUYSFN.  How  many 
Members  will  be  recognized  and  how 
much  time? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  There  are  approxi- 
mately 33  names  on  the  list  and  the 
time  allotted  to  each  will  be  apinoxi- 
mately  2  minutes. 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  move  to  strike  out  the  requisite 
number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chaii-man.  the  situation  is  that  the 
gentleman  from  Georgia  IMr.  L\ndrum' 
has  offered  an  amendment  in  the  nature 
of  a  substitute,  and  my  friend  from  Ohio 
IMr.  Ayres]  has  offered  an  amendment 
in  the  nature  of  an  Automation  Com- 
mission bill.  I  have  carefully  examined 
the  amendment  of  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  [Mr.  Ayres  1,  which  is  his  bill,  H.R. 
12040.  and  I  find  that  in  six  of  its  nine 
sections  it  is  an  identical  copy  of  the 
Automation  Commission  bill  which 
passed  this  House  a  few  weeks  ago.  The 
only  differences  between  the  bills  are 
that  his  has  a  different  preamble  and  a 
little  different  membership  on  the  com- 
mittees established  under  the  bill.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  the  boilerplate  artist  on 
the  staff  that  put  this  one  together  for- 
got to  make  a  necessary  change.  While 
the  Ayres  bill  provides  administrative 
services  by  the  Department  of  Health. 
Education,  and  Welfare  in.stead  of  the 
Department  of  Labor,  somebody  forgot 
to  change  the  direction  on  who  gets  the 
funds  for  administration.  Under  the 
proposal  of  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
[Mr.  AYREsl,  we  have  HEW  administer- 
ing the  program  and  the  Labor  Depart- 
ment getting  the  money  for  doing  so. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  a  fine  bill  as  an 
Automation  Commission  bill  but  it  is  not 
much  of  a  bill  as  an  attack  on  poverty. 

Mr.  JOHANSEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  out  the  requisite  number 
of  words. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  Michigan  is  recognized  for  approxi- 
mately 2  minutes. 

Mr.  JOHANSEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  on 
yesterday  I  raised  some  questions  as  to 
why  Public  Law  801  had  not  been  ad- 
hered to  by  the  executive  branch  pro- 
viding information  as  to  the  number  of 
additional  personnel,  number  of  man- 
hours,  and  the  payroll  cost  required 
under  this  legislation. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  genetleman  from 
California    [Mr.    Roosevelt]    suggested 


on  the  record  later  that  he  would  re- 
spond LO  my  inquiry  today. 

However,  under  the  limltatioiis  that 
we  face  here  I  cannot  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  for  that  pur- 
pose. He  lias  2  minutes  of  his  own  time 
m  which  to  respond,  if  he  cares  to  do  so. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  wish  simply  to  point 
out  for  the  record  this  statement  which 
is  from  the  committee  report  when  Pub- 
lic Law  801  was  enacted  in  1956: 

The  purpose  of  this  legislation  is  to  assure 
that  each  congressional  committee  is  ade- 
quately informed  as  to  the  cost  and  man- 
power implications  of  major  substantive 
legislation  at  the  time  such  legislation  is 
being   considered — 

And  the  further  statement  that: 
Committees  and  the  House  are  entitled  to 

such    information. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  must  observe,  in  view 
of  the  sorry  performance  here  this  after- 
noon, that  the  majority  of  this  House 
apparently  is  not  interested  in  informa- 
tion on  any  aspect  of  this  measure.  So, 
I  should  not  be  too  surprised  at  the  con- 
tempt in  which  the  law  is  held  by  Czar 
Sargent  Shriver  and  the  promoters  of 
the  arm  twisting  in  this  operation. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan  has  expired. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentlewom- 
an from  Oreeon  !  Mrs.  Green]. 

AME^^)MEN•T  OFFERED  BT  MRS.  GREEN  OF  OREGON 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  offer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mrs.  Green  of  Ore- 
gon to  the  amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Lan- 
drum: Section  202(a)(4),  page  22,  line  22, 
after  the  word  "thereof"  strike  out  the  com- 
ma and  insert  a  period  and  strike  out  the 
remainder  of  the  paragraph. 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, the  language  which  would  be  de- 
leted from  this  bill,  if  my  amendment  is 
adopted,  is  language  which  the  House 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor  de- 
leted from  the  original  bill  when  we  were 
considering  this  legislation. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  committee  had  no 
intention  of  having  any  comprehensive 
communitywide  program  as  a  prerequi- 
site to  granting  Federal  assistance  to  an 
independent  private  agency  or  a  public 
agency,  if  such  agency  had  a  program 
designed  to  alleviate  poverty  or  to  strike 
at  the  roots  of  poverty. 

Mr.  LANDRUM.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentlewoman  yield? 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  I  would  be 
happy  to  yield  to  the  gentleman  from 
Georgia. 

Mr.  LANDRUM.  I  have  examined  the 
amendment  and  I  agree  with  the  gentle- 
woman that  it  was  debated  and  discussed 
in  the  Committee  on  Education  and  La- 
bor. I  think  it  is  a  good  amendment  and 
so  far  as  I  am  concerned  it  is  an  ac- 
ceptable amendment.  Also,  so  far  as  I 
have  been  able  to  ascertain  from  mem- 
bers of  the  committee  on  this  side  it  is 
acceptable  to  them, 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  I  thank  the 
gentleman. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
woman from  Oregon  [Mrs.  Green]  to 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Georgia  [Mr.  Landrum]. 
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The  amendment 
was  aKreed  to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  North  Caro- 
lina 'Mr.  WhitinerI. 

AMF.NDMENT  orrtRrn  by   mr    whitcner 

Mr  WHITENER.  Mr  Chairman.  I 
offer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

.^niPiidmont  offered  hv  Mr  WiiirrNER  to 
t.ho  impiulmerit  offered  >.>y  Mr  L.^ndrtm  At 
the  c:i(l  of  section  200  insert  f.hp  foll<iwlriK 
1(1  I  No  private  Itistlttit  ion  or  ork?fUilzii- 
tlori  shall  be  ellRlble  fnr  purtlripntlnn  under 
thi.s  part,  nnlesn  it  (1)  Is  itself  un  In.itltiitlon 
or  ortcimlzatlon  wtilrh  has.  prior  to  Its  ron- 
alderatlon  for  such  ptirllclpfttlon.  had  a  con- 
cern with  probleniH  of  poverty,  or  (2)  la 
spon.'soretl  by  one  or  more  such  ln.it Itutlons 
or  ortf.inl/.iitlons  or  by  a  public  HRency.  or 
I  J 1  IH  III  Institution  of  hlkjlu-r  e^l-ririon  ( a« 
derined  by  section  401ifi  of  the  Higher  Edu- 
cation K.icllltlea  Act  of  lHti3i  " 

Mr  WHITENER.  Mi  Chairman,  this 
Ls  a  \rr.v  simple  amendment  wlilch  would 
preveiu,  any  drumhead  orKanl/atlnn.  m) 
to  speak,  sprhiKlriK  up  for  the  .sol(«  pur- 
IHX'^e  of  enriching  Itself  under  the  com- 
munity action  program  section  of  this 
legislation. 

Mr  Chairman,  the  language  Is  \ery 
clear 

Mr  LANDRUM,  Mr  C'luunnuii,  will 
the  '.eiitl(>man  yield? 

Mr  WHITENER.  I  yield  to  the  iientle- 
man  from  Cieori;la. 

Mr  LANDRUM.  The  amendment 
which  the  gentleman  from  North  Caro- 
lina olTeis  is  acceptable  to  the  members 
of  tlie  Committee  on  Kdueatiun  and  La- 
bi>r  on  this  side  of  the  aisle.  It  Is  ac- 
ceptable to  me. 

Mr  FRELINOHUYSKN  Mr  Chair- 
man, win  the  i^entleman  yield? 

Mr  WHITENER.  I  yield  to  the  Kentle- 
ni.m  fiom  New  Jersey. 

.Mr  FRELINGHUYSP:N  I  re-ret  I 
have  not  seen  the  amendment,  so  there 
Ls  no  piKsslblllty  of  my  making'  a  state- 
ment a.s  to  the  position  of  the  minority 
members. 

Mr  WHITENER  Die  gentleman 
from  Michigan  I  Mr.  CiriffinI  ha.s  about 
10  copies  which  were  furnished  him 

.Mr  CJRIPFIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr  WHITENER.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Mlchlis'an 

Mr  ORIFFIN.  I  have  Just  received 
a  copy  of  the  amendment,  and  It  refers 
to  "an  ortianlzatlon  which  has.  prior  to 
lus  consideration  for  participation,  had  a 
concern  with  problems  of  poverty  "  I 
wonder  if  the  gentleman  would  tell  us 
whether  Uie  NAACP.  or  the  Americans 
for  l:)emocratic  Action,  which  have  a  con- 
cern for  poverty,  would  be  included^ 
This  amendment  would  not  ehmlnate 
thase  k' roups,  would  It? 

.Mr  WHITENER.  The  L;entleman  may 
have  a  closer  liaison  with  tho.se  or^amza- 
tion.s  than  I  have  had  I  do  not  know 
about  their  previous  activity  or  Inactiv- 
ity In  the  poverty  field  It  is  certainly 
not  my  Intention  to  make  them  eligible 
t.>  participate  in  the  community  action 
program. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  North  Carolina. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 
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Mr    TAFTV     Mr    Chairman.  I  offer  an 
amendment 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

.Amendment    offered    by    Mr     T.\ft    t(j  the 

amendment    o.Tered    by    Mr     1..*ndri'M  On 

puge   2y.    line    10.   strike   out   suboectlon  (C) 
of  section  Jfi'i 


Mr.  TAP  r  Mr  Chairman,  the  elfect 
of  this  amiiulnitrit  would  be  to  eliminate 
the  Ooveinor:/  \  eto  pouer  I  believe  It 
should  b*'  eliminated  Tho.se  who 
th()U'.;ht  they  got  something  out  of  the 
amendment  when  it  was  put  In  the  bill 
US  a  eonce.s.slon  to  them  can  take  note 
of  the  fact  that  they  have  bought  a 
wooden  nickel. 

As  I  m.ide  the  point  on  the  floor  yes- 
terday, the  n\scrvation  m  .section  209ic) 
of  the  l4\ndrum  substitute  of  the  veto 
power  in  the  Governor  of  any  State  un- 
der any  program  und(T  title  I  or  title  H 
might  be  meaningles.s  and  void  if  in  11- 
1'  :;al  conflu  t  of  the  constitution  and  laws 
of  the  Stales  in  question. 

Since  that  time  I  iiave  had  an  op- 
portunity to  consider  further  on  this 
point.  .Aftei  doiiii:  .so,  I  can  say  that, 
while  the  question  is  one  on  which  tliere 
IS  little  authority,  iieneral  principles  of 
constitutional  law  involved  sustain  the 
pi  ineiple  that  even  if  a  Governor  wished 
to  veto  a  propo.sed  plan  for  lus  State, 
he  would  not  have  the  power  to  do  so 
without  action  by  hi.s  StiiU'  legi.slalure 
aial  perhaps  not  even  then.  The  State 
constUuLunis  m  almo.st  every  case  give 
only  executive  power  to  the  Governor, 
lei'islallve  power  to  tlie  legislature,  and 
res<  I  ve  the  balance  of  power  to  the  peo- 
ple. An  action  m  quo  warranto  could 
.succe.s.sfully  be  broui-'ht  against  any  veto 
action  of  a  Governor  made  without  le^;ls- 
lative  approval,  or  a  constitutional 
amendment. 

Moreover,  regardless  of  the  p>ower  of 
the  CJovernor  under  State  law.  the  veto 
power    attempted    to    be    granted    under 
.section  209' c   is  void  under  the  Federal 
Constitution      I  lie  poverty  aid  bill  giants 
to  a  Criivernor  o!  a  State  the  .soh'  and  ex- 
clusive i)ower  to  determine  wheth(M-  the 
people  of  the  State   mie.ht   benefit   from 
the  appropriation  of  Federal  funds  to  re- 
lieve poverty  and  to  overcome  social  dep- 
rivation     The  Governor  Is  granted  sole 
discretion  over  the  mattt-r  without  any 
standards  or  guidelines.     If  he  wishes  to 
do  so,  a  Governor  may  act  m  an  arbitrary 
and  capricious  manner  even  in  violation 
of  the  5th  and  14th  amendments  of  tiie 
Constitution  by  taking  veto  action  that 
di.scriminates    on    account    of    race    or 
otherwise     The  Governor  is  granted  the 
sole  di.scretionary  authority   to  deny  to 
pnvate  agencies,  as  well  as  to  State  and 
local   public   at;encies.   the   rleht  to   par- 
ticipate in  the  benefits  of  the  proposed 
law.    This  authority  amounts  to  an  un- 
constitutional   delecation    of    legislative 
authority      In  effect,  the  Con;-;ress  Is  ab- 
dicating, or  transferrins,',  to  another  the 
essential  functions  with  which  it  is  vesttxl 
by  the  Constitution 

Congress  may  leave  to  others  the  power 
to  make  subordinate  rules  and  regula- 
tions within  prescribed  limits  and  the  de- 
termination of  fact  consistent  with  Con- 
gres.s  declared  policies.  But  the  Con- 
gress may  not  lodge  unfettered  discretion 
in  another. 


The  declaration  of  policy  laid  down  in 
the  bill  is  clear.  It  Is  Uj  "eliminate  the 
parado.x  of  p^iverty  In  the  midst  of  plen- 
ty in  this  Nation  but  open  to  everyone 
the  opportunity  for  education"  and  so 
forth.  Yet,  the  unlimited  and  op(>n-end 
power  granted  by  Congre.ss  to  a  Governor 
under  this  section  would  [X'rmit  the  Gov- 
ernor totally  U)  Ignore  and  frustrate  this 
determination  of  policy  without  any  rea- 
sons, rationale,  or  justification 

Thus,  the  lull  would  permit  an  indi- 
vidual with  deh'gated  authority  not  only 
to  defy  the  will  of  Congress,  but  to  pos- 
.ses.s  sole  power  to  him.self  to  determine 
the  class,  or  cla.sses.  of  pH-rsons  to  be  ui- 
eludeil  withm  the  hrislation.  This  i.s  a 
deifL'ation  of  le(4i.Nlative  authority  and 
not  meniy  rulemaking;  powei .  I  cite  the 
following  ca^es:  Pananui  Rcfnunci  Co  y 
Ruon.  L'93  US.  388.  Schcchtcr  Corp  y 
US  .  2U5  US.  49.^):  Franklin  Toicnslup  y' 
Tudui-ll.  8,T  Federal  2d  208:  US.  SuQar 
Kiiuuluation  Ihxird  v.  /'.  dcliundc  Co 
7  Federal  2d  981 

les.i.-.lative  power  to  the  legislature,  and 
Mr    RYAN  of  New  York.     Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  a.sk  unanimous  consent  to  extend 
my  remark.-  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
The  CH.MHMAN       I.s    there   objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York? 
There  wa.s  no  objection. 
Mr    RY.AN  of  New  York       Mr.  Chair- 
man,   yesterday    when    I    .spoke    m   sup- 
port of  H.R.   11377,  I  expressed  my  di.s- 
satisfaction      with      the      contemplated 
amendments  to  give  State  Governors  a 
veto. 

Under  thf>  Landium  substitute  Stale 
Governors  will  h.ive  a  veto  power  over 
the  establishment  of  conservation  camps 
or  training  centers  under  title  I.  and 
under  title  II  a  veto  over  community 
action  pro  ■rams  — both  private  and 
public. 

This  IS  inconsistent  with  the  purpose 
of  the  bill  to  deal  with  a  national  prob- 
lem on  a  national  basis.  To  interpose  a 
State  Governor  would  make  the  success 
of  th»'  war  on  poverty  dependent  upon 
tlie  cooperation  of  rural  legislatures  to 
whom  they  are  ultimately  responsible 

The  urban  renewal  prouiram  has  been 
carried  on  for  years  without  requiring 
the  approval  of  Slate  Governors.  To 
have  relietl  on  rural  legislatures  would 
liavt>!been  ludicrous. 

Hut  this  is  worse  Not  only  are  cer- 
tain State  authorities  ho.^tlle  to  the  con- 
cept of  the  bill,  but  they  are  adamantly 
opposed  to  providing  equality  of  oppor- 
tunity to  all  of  their  citizens  In  some 
States  their  purpose  is  to  hoUl  the  Ne.TO 
people  m  economic  bondage 

It  is  clear  that  in  Mississippi,  for  in- 
stance, the  poverty  program  will  not  be 
allowed  to  operate  if  this  veto  power  Is 
included 

In  1963  In  IjC  Flore  County.  MLss..  the 
distribution  of  Federal  surplus  food  was 
cut  off  by  local  veto.  There  the  average 
income  for  Negroes  is  $300  a  year.  The 
previous  year  26.000  ix>ople.  90  percent 
of  them  Negroes,  had  received  vitally 
lu^ded  surplus  food.  If  local  authorities 
are  callous  enough  to  let  people  starve. 
IS  It  logical  to  assume  they  will  encourage 
education  and  training  programs  to  raise 
living  Standards? 
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There  are  no  manpower  development 

and  training  projects  in  Mississippi  be- 
cause there  would  be  a  ban  on  discrimi- 
nation. 

Louisiana  has  refused  to  sign  an  agree- 
ment with  the  Federal  Government  for 
protects  under  the  Manpower  Develop- 
ment and  Training  Act. 

Unfortunately,  in  many  of  the  very 
areas  where  the  need  of  Federal  assist- 
ance IS  greatest.  State  and  local  authori- 
ties are  hostile  to  this  program.  This 
bill  IS  intended  to  reach  those  whom  lo- 
cal and  Stale  governments  have  either 
been  unable  or  unwilling  to  help. 

If  a  Governor  is  oppo.sed  to  integrated 
programs  or  fears  their  success,  then  the 
mo.st  poverty  stricken,  the  most  needy 
will  be  denied  an  opportunity  for  hope. 

This  bill  contemplates  a  coordinated 
assault  on  poverty  through  the  Office  of 
Economic  Oi)portunity  in  an  effort  to 
.solve  a  national  problem  which  local  gov- 
ernments have  not  .solved. 

For  those  wiio  are  sincerely  concerned 
with  the  qu(\stion  of  Stales  rights,  and 
are  nut  using  it  as  an  excu.se  to  defeat  the 
program.  H  K.  11377  in  title  II  looks  to 
State  participation. 

The  Director  .'•hall  cstahlibh  procedures 
which  win  faclliUite  elTective  p.-u-tlclpatlon 
by  the  Slates  in  community  action  jirograms. 

The  bill  neither  bypasses  nor  ignores 
the  Stales  as  a  source  of  valuable  re- 
sources. In  fact,  one  of  the  important 
features  of  the  bill  is  the  involvement  of 
local  communities.  The  community  ac- 
tion part  is  a  self-help  program. 

But  under  the  proposed  amendments 
the  G()V(  rnor  can  veto  a  local  commu- 
nity's effort  to  mobilize  its  own  human 
and  material  resources.  This  is  not  re- 
liance on  responsible  local  action — it  is 
obstruction. 

Let  us  not  let  a  fal.se  cry  of  States  rights 
strangle  the  opportunities  which  this  bill 
offers  for  this  and  future  generations. 

The  CTIATRMAN.  The  question  Is  on 
the  ami  ndment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  I  Mr.  TaftI  to  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Georgia  I  Mr.  LandrumI. 

Mr.  BELL  Mr.  Chairman,  on  that  I 
di  mand  tellers. 

Tellers  were  ordered,  and  the  Chair- 
man appointed  a-s  tellers  Mr.  Taft  and 

Mr     ROOSEVFLT. 

The  Committee  divided,  and  the  tell- 
ers reported  that  there  were — ayes  73, 
noes  125. 

So  the  amendment  to  the  amendment 
was  rejected 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania 
I  Mr  SaylorI. 

AMFNDMENT    OFVERED     BV     MR.     SAYLOR 

Mr  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  offer 
an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

.Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Saylor  to  the 
amendment  offered  by  Mr  Landrum:  On  page 
10.  of  the  substitute  bill,  after  line  16.  Insert 
a  new  section  to  read,  as  follows: 

•Sec.  110  Within  the  Job  Corps  there  is 
authorized  a  Youth  Conservation  Corps  In 
which  at  any  one  time  no  less  than  40  per 
centum  of  the  enrollees  under  this  part  shall 
be  assigned  to  camps  where  their  work  ac- 
tivity Is  directed  primarily  toward  con- 
servlng.  developing,  and  managing  the  pub- 
He  natural  resources  of  the  Nation,  and  de- 


veloping, managing,  and  protecting  public 
recreational  areas.  Such  worlc  activity  shall 
be  performed  under  the  direction  of  mem- 
bers of  agencies  charged  with  the  respon- 
sibility of  conserving,  developing,  and  man- 
aging the  public  natural  resources  and  of 
developing,  managing,  and  protecting  pub- 
lic  recreational   areas." 

Mr.  LANDRUM.  Mr.  Chainnan,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Georgia. 

Mr.  LANDRUM.  Mr.  Chainnan.  the 
amendment  is  acceptable  on  this  side  of 
the  aisle. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Missouri  IMr. 
Curtis  1. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am 
not  going  to  say  a  great  deal  except  to 
call  the  attention  of  the  House  to  the 
procedure  that  is  being  followed  where 
amendments  that  Members  on  this  side 
of  the  aisle  have  never  .seen  are  being 
accepted  by  the  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee on  a  substitute  which  contains 
amendments  that  no  one  has  seen.  This 
is  a  demonstration  of  about  as  poor  a 
procedure  in  writing  good  legislation 
that  affects  the  welfare  of  the  people  of 
this  country  as  I  have  ever  seen.  I 
would  say  this.  That  tho.se  who  arc 
really  concerned  about  the  poor  people 
had  best  get  back  to  a  deliberate  process 
to  try  to  find  out  how  is  the  best  way  to 
proceed  to  help  them. 

Mr.  FRELINGHUYSEN.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  FRELINGHUYSEN.  I  regret  that 
there  is  no  time  available  to  me  so  that 
I  can  even  take  a  position  on  this  amend- 
ment except  through  the  kindness  of  the 
gentleman  from  Missouri  yielding  to  me. 
I  did  see  the  language  proposed,  but 
there  is  no  way  to  evaluate  it  or  compare 
it  with  the  language  relating  to  the  Job 
Corps  already  in  the  hill  regarding  con- 
servation. I  am  unable  to  take  a  E>osi- 
tion  on  this  proposal.  It  is  very  unwise 
for  us  to  legislate  in  this  fashion. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  would  plead  with  the 
House  when  the  appropriate  time  comes 
that  this  entire  bill  be  recommitted. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr. 
HarshaI. 

Mr.  HARSHA.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
war  on  poverty  is  nothing  more  than  a 
war  on  the  ballot  box.  It  is  politically 
motivated  to  buy  votes  and  provides  no 
real  solution  to  eradicate  the  problem 
of  poverty.  It  is  an  emotional  appeal 
to  those  less  fortunate,  designed  to 
arouse  great  expectations  that  the  Fed- 
eral Government  will  take  them  under  its 
wing  and  nurture  them  back  to 
prosperity. 

Yet  the  bill  contains  no  substance 
through  which  such  hopes  may  be  real- 
ized. It  carries  an  authorization  of  al- 
most $1  billion  which,  if  divided  among 
all  those  persons  whom  the  administra- 
tion defines  as  poverty  stricken,  would 
amount  to  less  than  $28  per  person  per 
year.  Hardly  enough  to  raise  them  from 
the  doldrums  of  poverty.  To  hold  such 
a  bill  out  as  being  truly  designed  to  pro- 
vide a  Utopia  for  the  poor  and  under- 
privileged is  nothing  less  than  political 


chicanery.  It  is  designed  to  delude  and 
mislead  those  less  fortunate  in  an  effort 
to  win  votes. 

As  proof  of  the  fact  that  this  admin- 
istration is  more  interested  in  empire 
building  than  the  welfare  of  these  un- 
fortunate people.  I  have  been  warned 
that  if  I  do  not  support  the  administra- 
tion's poverty  bill,  a  job  training  center 
now  being  considered  for  southeastern 
Ohio  will  not  be  constructed.  This  is  not 
only  a  cold,  calculated  effort  to  pressure 
me,  but  a  cruel  blackjack  against  citizens 
of  Ohio. 

If  this  section  of  the  poverty  bill  will 
do  all  the  administration  claims,  and 
there  is  a  need  for  it  in  southeastern 
Ohio,  then  the  welfare  of  the  people 
there  should  be  the  determining  factor, 
not  the  vote  of  a  particular  Member  of 
this  House. 

It  should  not  be  held  out  as  political 
bait  to  gain  support  in  Congress.  If  this 
center  hinges  on  my  vote,  then  this  is 
proof  positive  that  this  administration 
is  not  sincerely  interested  in  the  welfare 
of  the  citizens  but.  rather,  in  empire 
building  and  controlling  the  votes  of 
Congress. 

It  demonstrates  without  question  that 
little  attention  is  being  paid  to  careful, 
constructive  methods  of  eradicating  pov- 
erty, and  that  extreme  measures  are 
being  used  in  a  calloused  effort  to  in- 
fluence Members  of  Congress  and  delude 
the  less  fortunate  in  a  raid  on  the  bal- 
lot box. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  citizens  of  the  Sixth 
District  of  Ohio  expect  me  to  exercise 
my  judgment  on  legislation  free  and 
clear  of  any  outside  pressures.  They  ex- 
pect me  to  vote  for  or  against  legislation 
based  upon  its  merits  and  need  or  lack 
thereof,  not  on  the  basis  of  some  politi- 
cal plum  and  I  fully  intend  to  do  just 
that. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Saylor] 
to  the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Georgia  IMr.  Landrum]. 

The  amendment  to  the  amendment 
was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  AYRES.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  Ohio  is  recognized. 

Mr.  AYRES.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Michigan  [Mr. 
Ford]. 

Mr.  FORD.  I  should  like  to  ask  the 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations the  questions  I  asked  earher. 

In  the  Yarmolinsky  letter  from  the 
White  House  to  the  Defense  Department 
it  is  stated : 

I  realize  that  to  give  us  the  major  logis- 
tical support  we  have  contemplated  may  re- 
quire Initially  the  commitment  of  Defense 
resources  and  active  military  personnel  to 
some  extent. 

Is  such  action  authorized  under  the  ex- 
isting Defense  Department  Appropria- 
tion Act? 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  th« 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FORD.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Texas. 

Mr.  MAHON.  I  had  stepped  from  the 
floor  to  confer  over  the  telephone  with 
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Defense  Department  officials  at  the  time 
earlier  in  the  afternoon  whtn  this  ques- 
tion was  raised.  I  have  not  had  an  op- 
portunity to  talk  with  the  appropriate 
officials  who  have  detailed  knowled^re  of 
the  situation. 

I  believe  that  the  Departrntnit  of  De- 
fense could,  on  a  reimbursable  basis,  per- 
form certain  functions.  I  am  not  com- 
pletely clear  at  this  time  as  to  exactly 
what  functions  need  to  be  porformcd. 

Mr.  FORD.  There  is  nothin^'  in  the 
Appropriation  Act  which  authon/e.s  this, 
however? 

Mr.  MAHON.  The  gentleman  Is  cor- 
rect. 

With  respect  to  bases  and  the  use  of 
bases,  studies  could  be  made  as  to  their 
needed  utilization  for  defense  purposes 
or  whether  they  should  be  transferred 
for  other  uses. 

I  .shall  go  into  this  matter  thoroughly. 
I  have  taken  initial  steps  to  i;et  the  facts. 
I  wish  to  cooperate  in  .^eeint;  to  it  that 
no  funds  provided  in  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment Appropriation  Act  are  used  for  pur- 
poses other  than  the  purpo-ses  for  which 
appropriated.  That  is  only  in  compliance 
with  law. 

Mr.  FORD.  In  other  words,  the'gen- 
tleman  from  Te.xas  is  oppo.-ed  to  mili- 
tary personnel  and  military  supplies  be- 
ine;  sriven  to  this  program  from  the  De- 
fen.se  Department  stocks  or  personnel? 

Mr  MAHON.  Unless  appropriate  au- 
thorization is  In  existing  law  or  is  en- 
acted into  law. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Virginia  [Mr. 
H.\rdy! 

Mr.  HARDY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
like  to  move  to  strike  out  the  last  word, 
and  r  may  not  have  to  ntfer  my  amend- 
rner.t 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  Is 
recognized  for  2  minutes 

Mr  HARDY.  On  patje  19  of  tiiis  so- 
calhxl  committee  print— I  believe  it  is 
the  first  paragraph — referring  to  agree- 
ments which  may  bo  entered  into  for 
work  study  activities,  there  is  a  proviso 
which  reads: 

provided,  however.  That  no  such  work 
s.^.tJI  Involve  the  C'jristructl  '.-i.  pf-ri:;  i:i.  r 
malntenan-e  of  so  much  of  any  facility  use<l 
>r  to  be  u.sed  for  sectarl.tn  Instruction  or  aa 
'I  pl.we  f  >r  religious  worship 

I  am  not  quite  sure  just  what  the  words 
"of  .so  much"  mean,  and  if  the  gentle- 
man from  Georgia  will  enli^'hten  me  on 
that.  I  w  ill  be  grateful  to  him 

Mr.  LANDRUM.  Mr.  Ciiuirrnan.  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HARDY.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man 

xMr  LANDRUM.  To  me  it  has  this 
meaning.  I  would  say  at  the  outset, 
however,  that  the  word  ■solely"  wh.s  put 
in  by  the  House  committee,  but  the  words 
■so  much  of"  or  "of  .so  much  of  '  mearts 
this  to  me,  that  no  money,  no  funds,  ap- 
propriated under  authority  of  this  act 
can  be  u.ied  for  the  construction,  opera- 
tion, or  maintenance  of  any  bullditig  that 
is  to  be  used  for  sectarian  instruction  or 
religious  worship. 

If  the  gentleman  will  permit  me  to  go 
further.  I  would  like  to  addre.ss  that 
question  to  the  gentleman  from  Ne'A- 
York,  (Mr.  Carey]. 


Mr.  HARDY  I  would,  but  I  hope  I 
have  time  to  oiler  the  amendment  it  the 
answer  is  not  .satisfactory. 

Mr.  CARKY  Mr  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield '^ 

Mr.  HARDY  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  N'ew  York. 

Mr.  CAREY.  I  have  2  minutes,  and 
I  will  allocate  that  time  to  the  gentle- 
man, if  I  may.  if  he  does  not  get  a  satis- 
factory answer. 

I  miL'ht  point  out  that  this  is  similar 
or  identical  language  to  that  which  was 
contained  in  the  Health.  Fducation.  Pro- 
fessions .\ct  and  the  Higher  Education 
Act  which  pas.^ed  tlie  88lh  Congress.  It 
has  a  specific  purpose. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
L;enrleman  from  \'irginia  has  expired. 

The  gentleman  from  New  York  is 
reco.gnized  for  2  minutes. 

Mr.  CAREY  This  amendment  is  simi- 
lar to  that  language  which  the  gentle- 
man from  Georgia,  my  colleau'ue,  just 
e.xplained,  It  is  a  limitation  that  pro- 
hibits fuiids  going  for  the  religious  pur- 
pose of  the  institution.  However,  it  is 
srjecific  in  that  in  a  case  where  you 
have  a  hospital,  let  us  say.  as  we  have 
in  New  York  City,  in  many  cases  with 
a  chapel  to  be  used  for  all  faiths,  it  will 
not  prevent  the  funds  going  to  tlie  hos- 
pital. 

Mr  HARDY.  It  would  not  prevent 
that,  hut  would  it  prevent  it  from  going 
to  the  chapel? 

Mr.  CAREY     That  Is  correct. 
Mr     HARDY      Would    It  prevent   the 
funds  from  bein'^r  used  In  the  building, 
operation,  or  maintenance  of  any  facility 
if  It  IS  used  for  sectarian  purposes? 

Mr  C.ARFY     Ry  'sectarian  jiurposes" 
mraniiv:  religious  sectarian? 
.Mr.  H  AF^DY     That  is  correct. 
Mr  CAREY     Th?.t  is  correct. 
Mr    HARDY       It   would  prevent  any 
of  these  funds  from  being  used  to  con- 
struct, operate,  or  maintain  any  part  of 
a  religious-connected  facility  if  that  part 
of  It  is  used  for  sectarian  purposes? 

Mr.  CARElf.     If  that  portion  cf  it  is 
used  for  sectarian  reUglous  purposes. 
Mr    HARDY     Thank  you  very  much 
Mr.  GOODEI.L.     Mr    Chairman,   will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr  CARE^'  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  GOODELL  It  .•should  be  clarified, 
however,  this  language,  which  is  eood 
language,  applies  only  to  titles  I-B  and 
I-C.  There  is  no  prohibition  on  any  of 
the  other  activities  covered  under  this 
act,  whether  title  II  or  any  other  section 
of  the  bill. 

Mr.  CAREY.  I  want  to  comment 
the  language  offered  in  titles  I  and  II 
was  suggested  by  the  junior  Senator 
from  Arizona  to  those  two  titles.  He  did 
not  feel  it  was  necessary  to  add  the  other 
titles,  evidently. 

Mr  HARDY  Will  the  gentleman 
yield  further'' 

Mr  CXKYY  I  yield. 
Mr  HARDY  Mr  Chairman,  I  am 
tilad  to  have  this  clarihcation.  Actually. 
I  think  It  would  be  better  if  we  elimi- 
nated entirely  the  use  of  these  funds  in 
connection  with  any  facility  used  for  sec- 
tarian instruction  or  for  religious  wor- 
ship.   I  do  hope  that  none  of  the  funds 


will  find  their  way  into  sectarian  rell- 
mous  usage 

Mr,  Chairman.  I  have  had  many 
qualms  about  this  legislation.  The  pol- 
icy which  it  .'ieeks  to  put  into  effect  is  a 
good  one.  and  certainly,  if  we  can  find 
a  way  to  utilize  productively  manpower 
which  is  now  idle,  so  much  of  which  is 
devoted  to  the  erosion  of  our  society 
rather  than  to  its  upbuilding,  we  should 
do  so.  Idle  hands  truly  find  an  outlet  for 
their  energies  In  workshops  of  the  devil 
And  I  agree  that  this  country  certainly 
has  the  ability  to  use  constructively  the 
energies  of  our  unemployed. 

The  problem  that  I  have  with  the  bill 
before  us  has  to  do  with  the  practical 
means  which  it  seeks  to  employ  to  ac- 
complish desirable  and  much  needed  ob- 
jectives. The  original  bill  disturbed  me 
greatly.  I  could  not  have  supported  it  in 
the  form  reported  by  the  committee. 

The  Commiteee  amendment  does  pro- 
vide many  improvements,  althouL'h  I 
think  others  are  needed. 

I  hope  the  Committee  will  keep  a  clo.sp 
and  watchful  eye  on  the  operation  of 
this  bill.  If  weakne.sses  are  observed  or 
if  the  admini.stration  of  it  shows  defect<;, 
I  hope  action  will  Ix"  promptly  initiated 
to  bring  about  legislative  corrections 

I  am  [)articu]arly  glad  that  the  veto 
power  of  the  Governor  is  broad  with 
respect  to  both  titles  1  and  2.  This  will 
provide  opportunity  for  the  governing 
bodies  of  communities  to  make  their 
judgments  felt  throuL-h  the  chief  execu- 
tives of  their  respective  States 

There  has  been  impi-ovement  with 
respect  to  participation  bv  private  non- 
profit organizations  and  in  other  areas, 
such  as  the  u.n^  of  funds  by  sectarian 
religious  organizations,  which  we  have 
just  been  discussing. 

The  parliamentary  situation  under 
which  wf  are  operating  is  most  unfortu- 
nate. The  amendment  is  actually  a  new- 
bill  It  embodies  amendments  to  prac- 
tically every  .section  of  the  bill  reported 
by  the  committee  and  actually  deletes 
some.  That  is  to  the  good.  But  I  do 
w  ish  the  ijrocedural  situation  would  per- 
mit discu.ssion  and  amendm(>nt  to  the 
P^ndiii'-'  Committee  amendmmt  on  a 
section-by-.section  basis.  I  am  sure  we 
could  do  a  much  better  legislative  job 
than  ue  are  now  doing. 

This  amendment  is  much  better  than 
the  orignal  bill,  and  I  do  hope  that  in  its 
final  form  it  will  accomplish  the  noble 
objectives  so  eloquently  stated  at  the 
be':;inning  of  the  debate  bv  the  gentle- 
man   from   Georgia    I  Mr.    LandrumI. 

The  CHAIRMAN  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Minnesota 
1  Mr.  NelsenI. 

AMFNDMF.NT  I'FFERKD  BY  -VR     NEI.SEN' 

Mr.  NELSEN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  olTer 
an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follow  s ; 

AinenUment  oflerecl  by  Mr  Nelsen  to  the 
amendment  offered  by  Mr  Landrtt.m:  On 
p  ige  9,  line  17.  In  section  107.  subsectlfm 
lb),  after  the  period  Insert  the  following 
"Any  officer,  employee.  enroUee,  or  Federal 
emplo-.ee  who  .srJiclts  funds  for  political 
P'irp')ses  from  members  of  the  Corps,  shall 
be  In  violation  of  the  C.>rriipt  Practices  A't   " 

Mr.  NELSEN  Mr.  Chairman,  under 
the  tei-ms  of  this  bill  an  enrollee  shall  be 
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deemtHi  not  to  be  a  Federal  employee  and 
shall  not  be  subject  to  the  provisions  of 
law  relating  to  Federal  employment.  It 
further  states: 

No  I  fflcer,  employee,  or  enrollee  of  the 
C!orps  shall  take  any  active  part  In  political 
management  or  In  political  campalgna. 

The  language  is  however  not  inclusive 
enough  to  prohibit  solicitation  of  funds 
for  political  purposes  as  I  interpret  it. 

During  this  session  of  Congress  and 
previous  sessions  of  Congress  I  have  had 
a  parade  of  people  from  the  Rural  Elec- 
trification Administration  complaining 
about  arm  twisting  and  solicitation  of 
political  funds.  The  Hatch  Act  has  been 
violated  and  the  Corrupt  Practices  Act 
has  been  violated.  At  the  present  time 
an  investigation  is  being  conducted  by 
the  Civil  Service  Commission.  I  feel 
there  should  be  a  protection  in  this  bill 
for  tiie  Corps. 

Mr  LANDRUM.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  NELSEN.  Yes.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  LANDRUM.  I  want  to  be  sure  I 
understand  the  amendment.  Is  it  to 
provide  that  there  shall  be  no  solicita- 
tion among  the  officers  or  employees  of 
this  particular  agency? 

Mr.  NELSEN.     Right. 

Mr  LANDRUM.  Or  among  the  en- 
rollees? 

Mr.  NELSEN.     Right. 

Mr.  LANDRUM.  I  see  no  harm  in 
that. 

Mr.  FRELINGHUYSEN.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  NELSEN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  FRELINGHUYSEN.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  do  not  see  how  It  is  possible  for 
us  to  have  a  full  understanding  of  any 
amendment  under  the  conditions  under 
which  we  are  operating.  I  imagine  the 
amendment  offered  makes  sense.  I  am 
certainly  not  objecting,  but  I  do  think 
we  are  operating  under  completely  im- 
possible conditions. 

Mr.  NELSEN.  I  thoroughly  agree  with 
the  gentleman. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Nelsen]. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

AMFNOMKNT  OFFFRFD  BY  MR.  HACEN  OF 
CALIFORNIA 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  California  [Mr. 
H.ACENi  to  offer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Hagen  of  Cali- 
fornia to  the  amendment  offered  by  Mr. 
Landrt'm  : 

Page  44.  line  10:  In  the  title  of  part  B  of 
title  III  of  the  substitute  after  the  word 
'•migrant".  Insert  ",  and  other  seasonally 
employed,". 

Further  amend  section  311  of  the  substi- 
tute as  follows:  After  the  word  "migrant", 
Insert  ",  and  other  seasonally  employed,". 

Mr.  HAGEN  of  California.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Illi- 
nois (Mr,  Gray]  for  a  unanimous-consent 
request. 

Mr.  GRAY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record. 


The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GRAY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  deeply 
appreciate  the  gentleman  yielding  to  me 
for  a  few  brief  remarks  concerning  this 
important  measure.  I  had  hoped  to  have 
more  time  to  tell  of  practical  experiences 
in  dealing  with  Government  programs  in 
southern  Illinois,  particularly,  the  old 
Civilian  Conservation  Corps.  However, 
under  the  parliamentary  situation  we  are 
limited  severely  in  debate. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  plead  with 
all  of  my  colleagues  to  approve  this  pro- 
gram because,  to  do  otherwise  Is  blindly 
turning  our  heads  away  from  the  needs 
of  our  people  and.  particularly,  the  true 
heartbeat  of  America,  the  youth  of  to- 
morrow. 

The  job  training  corps,  the  retraining 
program,  the  work-study  programs,  the 
assistance  to  State  and  local  commu- 
nities, matching  funds,  urban  and  rural 
community  action  programs  and  other 
new  endeavors  provided  in  this  bill  will 
without  question  be  a  giant  step  forward 
In  our  efforts  to  stamp  out  poverty. 

When  I  came  to  Congress  almost  10 
years  ago  we  had  over  30,000  unemployed 
in  my  congressional  district.  Today  we 
have  less  than  20,000,  largely  because  of 
Government-assisted  programs.  We  are 
developing  our  God-given  national  re- 
sources with  tools  provided  by  a  sym- 
pathetic Congress  and  administration. 
Anyone  who  doubts  this  statement  Is  In- 
vited to  accompany  me  to  southern  Illi- 
nois and  see  this  economic  resurgence. 
The  bill  under  consideration  will  have 
far-reaching  effects  In  accelerating  our 
best  efforts.  We  have  been  particularly 
lacking  in  programs  to  aid  the  youth. 
For  this  reason  the  1960  census  shows 
that  the  elderly  population  of  persons 
65  years  of  age  and  over,  is  more  than 
double  the  national  average  in  southern 
Illinois.  This  is  true  because  the  young 
people  have  been  forced  to  leave  while 
the  older  folks  remain  on  social  security 
pensions  and  other  means  of  subsistence. 

Let  us  now  fill  the  gap  and  develop 
our  resources  for  the  young  as  well  as 
the  middle-aged  and  older  persoris. 

In  closing  I  would  like  to  ask  the  op- 
ponents of  this  bill  to  reconsider  their 
opposition  because  they  are  not  only 
damaging  the  hopes  of  our  present-day 
youth  but  for  generations  yet  unborn. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  question  is  not, 
"Can  we  afford  this  antipoverty  pro- 
gram?" But  instead  the  question  is, 
"Can  we  afford  not  to  have  the  pro- 
gram?" 

Thank  you  very  much. 

Mr.  HAGEN  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairman,  this  amendment  clarifies  part 
B  of  title  III  which  provides  for  a  pro- 
gram of  assistance  to  farm  laborers  so 
that  it  will  be  broad  enough  to  include 
all  farm  laborers  whether  or  not  they 
move  their  families  around  with  them  as 
they  seek  jobs  In  the  harvest.  That  Is 
the  purpose  of  this  amendment. 

I  have  discussed  this  with  the  gentle- 
man from  California  [Mr.  Roosevelt], 
the  gentleman  from  Georgia  [Mr. 
Landrum],  and  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  [Mr.  Goodell].    I  am  satisfied  that 


It  Is  acceptable  on  the  Democratic  side 
and  that  the  purpose  of  it  is  acceptable 
to  the  gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr. 
Goodell  1,  although  he  may  quibble  with 
the  language. 

In  the  San  Juan  area  many  farm 
laborers,  who  are  disadvantaged,  have 
through  their  initiative  or  through  living 
in  publicly  owned  camps,  established 
permanent  residence.  The  residents  are 
not  migratory,  although  they  migrate  as 
workers  to  their  jobs.  My  amendment 
would  clearly  make  them  eligible  for  all 
of  the  programs  in  title  III.  In  my  area 
there  are  many  such  people  who  could 
immediately  use  Government  assistance 
in  either  improving  their  homes  or 
building  their  own  homes. 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HAGEN  of  CaUfomia.     I  yield. 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT.  As  the  author  of 
this  section  I  simply  want  to  say  that 
this  is  a  good  clarifying  amendment.  It 
is,  of  course,  understood,  however,  that 
the  gentleman  is  referring  to  heads  of 
families,  so  that  we  would  have  to  con- 
sider it  in  that  context. 

Mr.  HAGEN  of  California.  That  is 
correct.  The  gentleman  from  New  York 
i  Mr,  Goodell],  expressed  the  fear  that 
this  amendment  might  make  eligible 
some  housewife  who  worked  part  time  in 
the  harvest.  That  is  not  my  intention. 
I  want  to  make  that  clear.  I  want  to 
make  this  program  available  to  family 
heads  who  may  not  necessarily  take 
their  families  with  them  when  they  seek 
jobs,  but  who  do  in  effect  migrate  to  the 
job  themselves. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HAGEN  of  California.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  New  York. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  my 
concern  is  that  the  people  whom  the 
gentleman  wants  to  cover  probably 
should  be  covered  under  this  bill.  We 
would  like  to  achieve  that  objective. 
But  the  language  means  in  effect  that 
any  agricultural  worker  who  is  on  a  sea- 
sonal basis  can  be  covered  imder  this 
amendment;  a  migrant  laborer  may  be  a 
pennanent  resident  of  an  area  and  he 
works  in  an  agricultural  seasonal  activ- 
ity. He  •would  be  covered  as  a  migrant 
worker,  in  effect.  So  that  this  is  wide 
open.  I  think  we  could  devise  language, 
perhaps,  that  would  cover  the  gentle- 
man's purpose  without  opening  the  whole 
thing  up. 

Mr.  HAGEN  of  California.  The  in- 
tention is  to  cover  heads  of  families  ■who 
are  full-time  agricultural  employees. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  oflfered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  California  IMr.  H.'vgen]. 

The  anicndment  was  agreed  to. 

AMENDMENT    OFFERED    BY    MR.    WILLIAMS 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
have  two  amendments  at  the  desk  and 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  I  may  of- 
fer them  and  that  they  be  considered  en 
bloc. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Mississippi? 

There  was  no  objection. 
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The  Clerk  read  aa  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr  Williams  to 
the  tunendment  offered  by  Mr  Landri  m  On 
page  5.  following  line  14.  add  the  following 

•  idi  Eiich  enroUee  nuis'.  execute  and  lUe 
with  the  Director  an  atfldivit  that  he  di)es 
not  believe  In,  and  la  not  a  member  >>{  <i:id 
d')es  !;ot  support  any  oricanizatlon  that  be- 
lieves m  or  teaches,  the  overtlirow  of  the 
United  States  Government  by  force  or  vio- 
lence or  by  any  Illegal  or  unconstitutional 
methods,  and 

"i2)  Each  enrollee  nuut  lake  and  sub- 
scribe tu  an  oath  or  allirmatlon  In  the  fol- 
lowing fe)rm 

"I  do  snleninly  swear  '  or  afllrmi  that  I 
will  be.'.r  true  talth  and  allegiance  to  the 
Unit.-d  States  of  AmerU:i  aiul  will  support 
and  defend  the  Constitution  and  laws  of  the 
United  States  against  all  Its  enemies,  foreign 
and  dcmesilc  " 

The  provisions  of  section  1001.  title  XVHI. 
United  Stales  Code,  shall  bo  applicable  with 
respect  tu  such  affidavits 

And  '>n  page  66  after  line  25.  add  a  new 
8tM-'.i    II  t)I6: 

Nil  part  of  any  funis  appropriated  or 
otherwise  made  available  :  r  expenditure 
under  authority  of  this  Act  sluiU  be  ui>ed  to 
make  payments  to  any  individual  unles* 
such  ii.dividu.il  has  e.xecuted  and  tiled  with 
the  Director  an  affidavit  that  he  does  not  be- 
lieve In.  and  Is  not  a  member  of  and  d'es 
not  support  any  organi/^ition  that  believes 
In  or  if.iches,  the  overthrow  '<(  the  United 
States  Crovernment  by  force  or  violence  or 
by  any  illegal  or  unconstitutional  methods." 

Mr  WILLIAMS.  Mr  Chuirman,  I  be- 
lifvo  thf.>e  amendment-s  .'.peak  for  them- 
selves 

Mr  Chairman,  thrrc  an-  procedents 
for  Iht'.se  amendments  They  wore 
drafted  In  line  with  the  laiv^iias^e  that 
Ls  pre.sently  contained  in  the  National 
Scier.ce  Foundation  Act 

The  purpose  of  these  amendments  is 
obvious  They  are  desi.;ned  to  obviate 
insofar  as  possible  Communist  and  other 
subversive  infiltration  of  tliese  camps 
tiiat  we  will  set  up  if  this  le:;islation  is 
approved. 

Mr  ROOSEVELT.  Mr  Chan  man.  will 
the   Kentleman  yield'' 

Mr    WILLIAMS.     I  will  yield 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT  I  want  to  very 
briefly  .say  that  I  think  the  first  part  of 
tlie  amendment  we  mi'.^ht  be  able  to 
accept 

The  second  part  of  the  amendment. 
I  believe  the  gentleman  reali7.es  we  arc 
asking  a  young  person  with  no  educa- 
tion, with  all  kinds  of  problems  t«'  make 
up  hLs  mind  and  swear  that  he  knows 
about  the  constitutionality  and  all  of  the 
pli:a.-''s  which  the  c  iitleman  uses  I 
think  It  Is  Impractical 

Mr  WILLIAMS.  I  can  see  nothing  to 
be  lost  by  letting  this  safei:uard  ^o  into 
the  bill. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  believe  this  language 
should  ao  into  the  bill,  and  I  hope  these 
amendments  will  be  accepted. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Missis.s:ppt  has  expired. 

The  question  is  on  the  amendment  of- 
fered by  the  gentleman  from  Mississippi 
[Mr  WiLLi.^Msl  to  the  amendment  of- 
fered  by   the   gentleman   from    Georgia 

Mr    L.ANDRUM]. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Chairman  beinc  in  doubt,  the  Commit- 
tee divided,  and  there  were — ayes  80 
noes  81.  \^ 


Mr  WILLIAMS  Mr  Chairman,  I  de- 
mand tellers. 

Tellers  were  ordered,  and  the  Chair- 
man appointed  as  tellers  Mr  Williams 
and  Mr.  Landki'm 

The  Committee  attain  divided,  and  the 
tellers  reported  tliere  were—  ayes  144, 
noes  1 12. 

So  the  amendment  was  at,'reed  to 

A.Mt.NU.MKNr  otK'-KriinY   MR    RANDALL 

Mr  RANDALL.     Mr  Chairman.  I  offer 
AU  amendment   to   the  amendment 
Tiie  Clerk  read  as  follows; 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr  RANt>ALL  to  the 
amendment  offered  by  Mr  Lanprim  On 
page  :10.  line  lU.  at  the  conclusion  of  sec- 
tion 210  after  subsection  (5)  strike  out 
"and",  and  after  the  w«)rd  "service"  at  the 
end  of  subsection  (6)  Insert  "and  (7)  per- 
sons lUIng  In  urban  places  compared  Uj  the 
number  living  In  rural  places  as  determined 
by  the  Dure.iu  of  the  Census  for  the  1960 
Census  (reference,  1960  Census,  US  Sum- 
mary, vol    I.  pt    1    p    XV'IIIi  '■ 

Mr  RANDALL.  Mr  Cliairman.  this 
is  a  \ery  .-imple  amendment.  I  hope  it 
u  ill  iiave  equal  u.sef  ulness. 

Theie  are  six  criteria  listed  m  section 
210  as  guideposUs  for  the  Director  of 
the  Ollice  of  Economic  Opportunity  in 
distributing  assistance  in  a  State  between 
urban  and  rural  areas  In  most  urban 
ureas  private  u;enries  are  already  orija- 
nl^t•d  and  ready  to  start  upon  these  pro- 
grams. That  is  not  true  in  the  rural 
areas  My  amendment  is  simply  an 
elTort  to  set  up  a  detinition  of  wiiat  is 
urban  and  what  is  rural  According  to 
tlie  census  of  I'JGO,  those  areas  witii  a 
population  under  2.500  were  classified 
<us  lural  and  those  over  2.500  as  urban 

The  SIX  criteria,  as  listed  m  section  JIi), 
could  or  might  lead  to  one  of  several  in- 
terpretations as  to  the  distinction  be- 
tween urban  and  rural  areas  My 
amendment  would  define  the  distinction 
between  uiban  and  rural  so  clearly  that 
the  Director  of  the  Office  of  Economic 
Opportunity  would  be  mven  an  addi- 
tional guideline  as  to  the  allocation  of 
funds  for  community  action  proprams. 
If  my  amendment  is  adopted,  the  Direc- 
tor will  still  be  able  to  fix  precise  nu- 
merical levels  m  each  of  the  six  cate- 
L-ories  of  section  210.  but  the  seventh 
criteria  provided  by  my  amendment 
should  improve  the  balance  between  the 
distribution  of  assistance  between  urban 
and  rural  areas. 

The  intent  of  my  amendment  is  to 
separate  or  divide  urban  from  rural  areas 
in  the  manner  provided  by  the  1960  cen- 
sus in  volume  I.  part  I,  at  page  XVIII 
Simply  summarized,  the  urban  area  of 
a  State  includes  all  persons  living  in 
urbanized  areas  or  in  places  of  2.500 
inhabitants  or  more,  whether  incor- 
porated or  unincorporated  Those  areas 
not  cla'^sified  as  urban  shall  constitute 
rural  areas. 

In  New  York  it  is  said  that  14  6  per- 
cent of  the  population  live  in  rural  areas 
but  in  Missouri  about  '.i'A  percent  of  our 
population  is  rural  Each  State  has  a 
different  ratio  of  urban  to  rural  If  this 
amendment  is  not  adopted  it  is  possible 
the  precentaire  of  people  classified  as 
rural  could  be  e>tablished  in  such  a  way 
as  t-o  give  unfair  advantage  to  urban 
areas  if  only  the  other  six  criteria  are 


followed  This  aid  should  be  more  fairly 
di.sinbuted  If  the  proposed  amendment 
IS  adopted. 

My  amendment  doe.s  not  tie  the  Direc- 
tor's iiai.ds  He  is  not  bound  to  follow 
the  19ti0  census  perteiilaKe  in  its  exact 
peiceiitane  point.  'Hie  Director  still  has 
the  otlu-r  six  criteria.  But  this  amend- 
ment provides  additional  insurance  that 
rural  people  will  have  an  opportunty  to 
participate  under  title  II.  Our  rural 
areas  need  community  action  prourams 
just  as  much  as  the  cities. 

One  of  the  stroni'.est  ariiuments  for 
this  amendment  is  that  when  the  pro- 
grams created  by  this  bill  are  started,  the 
rural  areas  will  be  at  a  definite  disad- 
vantage. Upon  a  little  reflection,  the 
reason  should  seem  clear.  In  our  cities 
there  is  an  abundance  of  public  and 
private  organizations  already  set  up  and 
staffed  and  ready  to  apply  for  finids 
made  a\  ailable  under  title  II.  The  urban 
areas  have  had  public  and  private  orga- 
nizations adaptable  to  these  programs  for 
many  years  The  sami^  is  not  true  m  our 
rural  areas.  Organizatkms  would  have 
to  be  set  up  before  funds  could  be  ap- 
plied for  or  allocated  It  will  t<\ke  time 
e\  en  for  public  ai'e:u'ii-s  such  as  the  coun- 
ties to  gel  ready  for  these  programs  Pri- 
vate organizations  will  have  to  develop  a 
staff  of  personnel  that  can  use  the.se 
funds  wl.scly  aiui  well  This  will  take 
lime.  If  there  is  not  some  provision  in 
the  bin  which  will  in  some  way  guaran- 
tee a  proportionate  share  of  these  fuiid.s 
to  the  lural  areas,  the  lo.ss  r.i  time  suf- 
fered by  the  rural  areas  may  be  great 
enough  to  allow  the  cities  to  absorb  all 
available  funds  to  the  exclusion  of  the 
1  Ural  areas. 

I  urge  the  adoption  of  this  amendment 
for  the  reason  that  it  will  give  the  rural 
sections  of  our  country  a  chance  to  or- 
ganize public  and  private  organizations 
for  equitable  participation  in  this  pro- 
g  ram 

Mr  Chairman.  I  would  hope  that  the 
nieinbeis  of  th(>  committee  on  both  sides 
of  the  aisle  would  accept  this  amend- 
ment. It  is  a  sincere  attempt  to  make 
this  a  better  bill  It  will  improve  the  bill 
and  I  am  certain  tliat  it  will  result  in 
fairer  legislation  and  more  equal  distri- 
bution of  funds  under  title  II.  if  adopted. 

Mr  ROOSEVELT  Mr  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

M:  RANDALL  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
in.m  from  California 

Mr  ROOSEVELT.  The  gentleman 
from  Georgia  I  Mr  LANnnrM'  and  I  be- 
lieve that  tills  is  a  good  additional  re- 
quirement and  we  accept  the  amend- 
ment 

Mr  RANDALL  I  thank  the  .-.entle- 
man 

The  CHAIRMAN  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  M:ssoin-i  fMr.  Randall!  to  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  uentleman 
from  Georgia  (Mr.  LandrumI. 

The  amendment  to  the  amendment 
was  au'reed  to 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  California 
!  Mr  GuBSER  1 

AMr.NDMF.NT  OriERrD  BY   MR    CfrBSFK 

Mr.  Gl'BSER  Mr  Chairman.  I  offer 
an  amendment. 
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The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Anicndment  ofTered  by  Mr.  Gubser  to  the 
amendment  otiired   by   Mr    Landrum: 

p.ige  4.  line  17,  after  section  103,  Insert  a 
new  p.tr.igraph   (f»   aji  follows: 

■  And  he  is  directed  to  provide  a  nonsectar- 
lari  liinl  iM.nconipulsory  program  of  religious 
lRstruct;en  and  worship  for  all  enroUces." 

Mr.  GUBSER.  Mr.  Chairman,  on  the 
dozens  of  occasions  each  year  when  each 
of  us  salutes  tlie  flag  of  the  United  States 
of  America,  I  am  confident  none  of  us  is 
silent  w  hen  we  reach  the  words  which  de- 
scribe our  counti->-  as  "one  nation  under 
God."  And  as  eacii  of  you  look  at  the 
words  inscribed  above  the  Speaker's 
chair  in  this  Chamber,  there  is  no  doubt 
that  this  Is  a  Nation  that  trusts  in  God. 
If  you  visit  the  U.S.  Military  Academy 
and  the  U.S.  Naval  Academy,  and  the 
US.  Air  Force  Academy,  you  will  find 
that  religious  instruction  Is  offered  and 
ihat  all  of  our  future  officers  In  tlie  Army 
and  Navv  and  An-  Force  are  requested 
and  uigtd  to  participate  In  that  religious 
instruction. 

'Hie  inst  ruction  provided  for  in  my 
amendment  is  not  at  all  compulsory.  It 
will  be  nonsectarlan.  It  Is  completely  in 
keepii^.g  with  the  traditions  of  our  three 
military  acadi  mics. 

If  IL  is  thi'  pin  piise  of  this  program  to 
prepare  people  for  the  responsibilities  of 
citizenship,  you  cannot  deny  that  religion 
IS  a  part  uf  teaching  citizenship  that  has 
been  traditional  since  Ihc  country  first 
began. 

Mr.  JOHANSEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield'' 

Mr.  GUBSER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man 

Mr  JOHANSEN.  Of  cour.sc,  I  fully 
understand  the  motives  and  purpose  of 
the  gentleman,  but  I  have  great  reluc- 
tance in  contemplating  Sargent  Shriver 
as  my  Sunday  school  teacher. 

Tlu'  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
ih.e  amendment  offered  by  tlie  gentleman 
from  California  IMr.  GitpserI  to  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  C;eo!L:ia  '  Mr.  LandrttmI. 

Mr  GUBSER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  de- 
mand tellers. 

Tellers  were  ordered,  and  the  Chair- 
man appointed  Mr.  Gubser  and  Mr. 
Roosevelt  as  tellers. 

The  Committee  divided,  and  the  tell- 
ers renorted  th.at  there  were — ayes  96, 
no<\s  130. 

Fo  the  amendment  to  the  amendment 
wius  rejected. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes  the   gentleman   from   New   Jersey 

Mr    P'REI  INC.HfYSEN  1 . 

Mr.  FRELINGHUYSEN.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  think  this  is  an  unconscionable 
power  play  we  have  been  witnessing.  I 
have  time  only  to  say  that  I  am  going  to 
offer  a  motion  to  recommit.  The  mo- 
tion will  contain  my  bill  H.R.  11050, 
'vhich  I  sul>mltted  over  3  months  ago. 
1  here  is  a  description  of  this  bill  start- 
in  •  on  page  93  of  tlie  committee  report. 
It  would  not  establish  a  new  and  un- 
nece.ssary  Federal  agency  but  would 
make  $500  million  over  each  of  the  next 
3  years  to  be  distributed  among  50 
states.  I  consider  this  bill  a  major 
alternative.  It  will  provide  needed 
money  in  areas  and  in  ways  in  which  it 
should  be  made  available.     The  States 


will  develop  plans  and  set  priorities  for 
programs  needed  in  their  States. 

The   CHAIRMAN.     The   time   of   the 
gentleman  has  expired. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  California  [Mr.  Roosevelt]. 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT.     Mr.  Chairman,  I 
would  like  to  ask  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan    [Mr.   Johansen]    a   question, 
and  I  will  put  the  answer  in  at  this  point. 
Mr.  Chairman,  section  406  added  in 
the  other  body  is  an  excellent  amend- 
ment and  so  that  there  may  be  further 
clarification  I  want  to  add  some  legisla- 
tive history.     There  can  be  no  question 
that  no  provision  in  the  act  shall  be 
deemed  to  authorize  the  use  of  Federal 
funds  for  grants,  loans,  or  financial  as- 
sistance of  any  kind  first,  for  projects  or 
facilities  in  highly  mobile.  Intensely  com- 
petitive industries  in  which  substantial 
unemployment    and    unused    plant    ca- 
pacity exist;  second,  for  projects  or  fa- 
cilities which  utilize  industrial  homework 
in  their  operation;  and  third,  for  train- 
ing  programs   for   industries  in  which 
labor  turnover  is  high  and  in  which  the 
prior   possession  of   a   specific   skill   or 
training  is  not  typically  a  prerequisite  for 
obtaining  employment.     The  apparel  in- 
dustry may  be  cited  as  a  case  in  point. 
The    majority    of    the    committee    have 
always  intended  this  to  be  as  obviously 
does  the  other  body.     I  feel  confident  the 
overwhelming   desires   of   the   Congress 
will  be  strictly  adhered  to. 

With  respect  to  the  query  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Michigan,  made  earlier,  I 
am  informed  that  the  position  of  the 
executive  branch  is  that  Public  Law  801, 
84th  Congress,  is  not  applicable  because 
their  bill  calls  for  a  new  agency  limited 
to  a  1-year  existence  unless  renewed 
by  July  1,  1965. 

Secondly  it  is  held  that  this  bill  calls 
for  no  additional  expansion  or  expense 
to  any  existing  department,  agency,  or 
independent  establishment  of  the  execu- 
tive branch  and.  therefore,  the  provisions 
of  section  11  (a >  are  not  applicable.  I 
would  say  to  the  gentleman  if  this  is  not 
the  proper  interpretation  he  should  re- 
view the  existing  language  of  the  law. 

Mr.  DONOHUE.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
vicious  social  and  economic  cycle  that 
has  been  projected  and  threatens  to  be 
perpetuated  by  the  combined  problem  of 
poverty  and  unemployment  is  very  prob- 
ably the  most  stirring  challenge  our  gen- 
eration faces  and  ujxin  which  this  body 
has  the  awesome  duty  to  legislate. 

The  chance  for  us  to  do  something 
about  this  problem  is  before  us  now  in 
the  form  of  this  measure.  H.R.  11377, 
designed  to  mobilize  the  human  and  fi- 
nancial resources  of  the  Nation  to  com- 
bat poverty  in  the  United  States. 

The  various  provisions  of  this  measure 
have  already  been  carefully,  technically. 
and  exhaustively  explained  t-o  this  House 
by  the  managers  of  the  bill. 

In  summary  and  in  substance  this  bill 
projects  programs  that  will  enlarge  op- 
portunities for  our  youth  to  obtain  the 
basic  education,  skills  and  experience 
they  must  have  to  take  a  proper  place 
in  our  society  and  become  responsible 
parents  in  the  future;  that  will  inspire 
our  communities  to  create  appropriate 
measures  to  eliminate  the  evil  roots  of 
poverty  at  the  local  level;  that  will  pro- 


vide a  better  base  for  the  revitalizatlon 
of  E>oorer  areas  In  our  great  metropoli- 
tan cities  by  expanding  small  business 
activities;  that  will  assist  destitute  rural 
families  in  achieving  improved  living 
standards  through  the  extension  of  capi- 
tal grants  and  loans;  that  will  project 
selective  projects  to  benefit  nnderedu- 
cated  adults  and  migratory  a^ -.  icultural 
workers;  that  will  motivate  more  States 
to  utilize  public  assistance  as  a  means  to 
help  families  help  themselves  to  throw 
off  the  discouragements  of  poverty  and 
that  will  recruit  and  train  volunteers  to 
carry  out  the  war  on  poverty  that  I  hope 
we  will  declare  this  afternoon. 

Mr.  Chairman,  let  us  solemnly  reflect 
upon  the  unquestioned  fact  that  in  this 
land  of  plenty  we  have  some  35  million 
American  citizens  living  in  poverty. 

To  those  who  would  question  the  costs 
of  this  program  we  must  ask  them  to 
consider  the  most  of  not  adopting  this 
program,  in  terms  of  direct  public  as- 
sistance payments  alone,  which  amount 
to  $4  billion  per  year.  In  addition  to 
these  direct  payments,  the  indirect  costs 
of  poverty  to  this  country  which  show 
up  in  juvenile  delinquency,  crime,  health 
hazards,  and  higher  police  and  fire  pro- 
tection costs,  totals  billions  more. 

To  those  who  would  fear  the  possi- 
bility of  Federal  intervention  in  local 
affairs  let  us  unite  in  action  against 
such  a  danger  which  no  sensible  person 
desires  and  accord  the  various  Gover- 
nors the  power  of  negating  any  local 
community  program  unless  it  were  spon- 
sored by  local  public  authorities.  This 
uncertainty  of  Federal  intervention  is  of 
serious  and  sincere  concern  to  many 
Members  here  and  I  think  that  a  power 
of  veto  to  a  Governor  will  reassure  them 
on  this  score. 

In  our  deliberation  on  this  bill  let  us 
remember  that  cities  throughout  this 
country  are  increasingly  burdened  with 
growing  numbers  of  families  on  relief 
and  the  relief  payments  are  so  insuffi- 
cient for  modern  living  normal  standards 
that  these  families'  cumulative  misery 
suffocates  them  in  further  dependence. 
This  bill  to  combat  poverty  provides  the 
first  real  hope  in  a  generation  of  pur- 
ix>seful  public  action  to  raise  these  fam- 
ilies up  into  self-independence,  to  take 
young  people  off  the  street  corners  and 
train  them  for  steady  employment  and 
encourage  the  uncertain  to  remain  in 
classrooms  until  they  earn  their  diplo- 
mas. 

Let  us  vividly  realize  that  a  teenage 
jobless  rate  of  16  percent  has  explosive 
possibilities  that  are  of  potential  fearful 
and  frightful  consequences  even  in  this 
nuclear  age. 

Mr.  Chairman,  obviously  the  problem 
of  poverty  in  this  country  is  real ;  its  costs 
in  human  miseiy  and  economic  impact 
are  beyond  calculation.  The  costs  of  this 
bill  are  reasonable  for  the  objective  in- 
tended and  the  programs  projected 
should  be  marked  for  reduction  and 
elimination  as  the  programs  advance  in 
their  accomplishments. 

It  is  not  suggested  here  that  a  pro- 
gram of  perpetual  care  is  to  be  estab- 
lished. It  is  intended  only  that  poverty- 
stricken  people  who  need  and  will  re- 
spond to  help  will  be  given  such  help  so 
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that  they  may  help  themselves  and 
gradually  the  desperate  need  of  such 
help  will  be  reduced  and  the  pro^'rams 
themselves  will  be  accordingly  restricted 
and  eliminated. 

Mr  Chairman,  in  the  course  of  his  his- 
torical and  inspirational  inauu'ural  ad- 
dress, our  late  and  bel  ned  President 
John  F.  Kennedy  spoke  these  memorable 
words: 

To  those  peoples  in  the  huts  and  villages 
across  the  globe  struggUtiK  to  hreak  the 
bonds  of  mass  misery,  we  plPd«:e  our  best 
efforts  to  help  them  help  themselves,  for 
whate'.  er  period  is  required  -  not  bfcuuse  the 
Communists  may  be  dolnj?  it.  nut  because  we 
seek  their  votes,  but  bec.iiu>e  it  is  right.  If 
u  frei  society  cannot  iielp  the  many  who  are 
poor. lit  cannot  save  the  few  who  are  rich 

With  this  sentiment  and  in  his  spirit 
let  us  enact  this  legislation  because  it  Is 
nt;ht  and  because  it  is  Kood  tor  all 
Americans. 

May  I  say  it  offers  us  also.  Mr  Chair- 
man, an  opportunity  to  demonstrate  to 
our  American  taxpayers  and  fellow  citi- 
zens that  although  we  should  have  ear- 
nest interest  m  the  rehabilitation  of  peo- 
ples in  foreign  lands  our  primary  con- 
cern and  obligation  is  and  cuuht  to  be 
for  our  own  people  who  are  still  raaiunti 
great  sacrifices  for  tiie  promotion  of 
peace,  progress,  and  prosperity  throush- 
out  an  uncertain  world. 

Mrs.  REID  of  Illinois,  Mr.  Speaker, 
for  the  past  3  days  we  have  been  con- 
siderin.k'  H.R.  11377.  the  antipoverty  bill 
which  calls  for  the  expenditure  of  ap- 
proximately $1  billion  in  tiie  first  year  of 
operation  and  which  would,  among  other 
things,  establish  a  Job  Corps. 

Certainly,  as  Christians  and  as  Ameri- 
cans, each  of  us  must  assist  our  less  for- 
tunate fellow  citizens  This  is  a  solemn 
duty.  It  must  be  mei  lionestly  and  sin- 
cerely. However,  I  cannot  tolerate  cal- 
lous attempts  to  make  a  political  football 
out  of  misfortune.  Furthermore.  I  feel 
that  this  legislation  violates  the  pledges 
I  have  ^'iven  my  constituents, 

I  have  promised  the  voters  of  my  dis- 
trict that  I  shall  continue  to  fit:ht  for 
economy  in  Government.  This  adminis- 
tration bill  creates  a  huk'e  new  bureauc- 
racy to  administer  new  programs  which 
overlap  the  42  existing  pro  rrams  which 
deal  directly  with  poverty  Public  assist- 
ance, aid  to  education,  and  manpower 
retraining  are  only  a  few  of  the  activities 
which  cost  almost  $32  billion  Federal  dol- 
lars last  year  in  the  contmums:  fight 
against  poverty.  This  duplication  of  ex- 
isting programs  will  certainly  result  in 
greater  waste  of  our  taxpayers"  dollars 
The  Department  of  Labor,  the  OtTice 
of  Education,  and  tiie  Social  Security 
Administration  provided  training  last 
year  for  more  people  than  will  be  helped 
by  this  now  "poverty  c/ar  "  The  Job 
Corps  will  cost  the  American  taxpayers 
$4  7no  a  year  for  each  participant.  As 
any  parent  knows,  this  is  more  than  the 
average  cost  of  a  college  education:  and 
it  is  about  nine  times  the  per  pupil  co5.t 
a  year  m  public  schools  m  Illinois,  The 
community  action  programs  authorized 
in  this  bill  are  patterned  on  the  Juvenile 
D'l'hnquency  Act  which,  m  the  words  of 
it5  Democratic  sponsor,  "has  apparently 
been  a  pretty  dismal  failure." 


I  Jiave  pledu'cd  my.s«'lf  to  fK'ht  for  de- 
centralization ot  Federal  power.  II  H 
11377  bypasses  local  and  State  govern- 
meiiUs.  Traditionally,  Federal  aid  pro- 
grams have  required  elected  local  otilcials 
to  develop  State  plans  lor  use  of  Federal 
funds  This  is  the  first  major  program 
which  allows  an  appointed  bureaucrat  to 
enter  our  local  communities  and  give 
Federal  funds  to  any  group  lie  ciioo.ses 
witliout  regard  to  the  wishes  of  elected 
local  officials  Under  this  bill  the  "pover- 
ty czar"  will  establish  a  Federal  school 
system  independently  of  our  local  school 
boards  Placing  control  of  what  is 
taught  our  children  in  the  hands  of  the 
Federal  Government  is  a  grave  threat 
to  our  freedom 

I  have  pledged  myself  to  support  the 
constitutional  separation  of  powers 
among  the  three  branches  of  the  Federal 
Govtiiiinfiu  This  legislation  has  not 
had  proper  legislative  consideration 
Tiie  Joimson  administration  has  dis- 
rupted the  legislative  process  to  block 
disciLssion  of  the  merits  of  this  propo.sal 
Every  effort  of  tlie  Republican  members 
on  tile  IIoiKse  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor  to  provide  information  on 
which  to  uidge  wliether  this  is  good  or 
bad  legislation  was  blocked  by  the  Demo- 
cratic maioiity  on  the  committee  Con- 
structive amendments  offered  by  Repub- 
licans in  committee  were  voted  down  on 
a  straight  party  line  vote.  The  hearings 
of  the  committee  show  that  this  is  a 
purely  partisan  political  maneuver  to  get 
votes  in  November.  I  refuse  to  be  a  rub- 
berstamp  for  any  President.  I  will  op- 
po.se  any  President  who  tries  'o  usurp  the 
power  of  Congress;  and  I  will  never  cast 
any  vote  on  the  basis  of  "political  ex- 
pediency " 

Mr  BARRETT  Mr  Chairman,  I  am 
very  pleased  that  the  House  is  today 
studying  and  debating  the  merits  of  H  R 
11377,  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act  of 
1964.  because  such  legislation  is  urtrentlv 
needed  in  our  city  of  Philadelphia  and 
the  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania  to 
combat  poverty,  which  Is  our  Nation's 
worst  enemy 

As  we  all  know,  poverty  breeds  among 
the  peoples  of  our  country  bccau.se  of 
poor  health,  lack  of  education,  the  ab- 
sence of  marketable  skills,  and  an  un- 
stable family  life.  It  Is  not  a  sin  or 
crime  to  be  poor,  but  we  should  and  can 
help  these  unfortunate  citizens  so  they 
can  move  from  the  back  alleys  and  slums 
of  our  cities  Into  a  brighter  world- 
Mr.  Chairman,  this  act  will  benefit  ap- 
proxiniatelv  ;^5  million  Americans  who 
are  now  living  in  substandard  condi- 
tions It  will  provide  them  with  the 
opportunity  to  improve  their  lives  The 
rewards  will  be  great  and  our  Nation 
will  continue  to  prosper. 

Title  I  of  the  bill  Is  of  particular  In- 
terest to  me  because  It  concentrates  on 
the  problems  of  our  youth — our  future 
citizens.  Part  of  title  I  will  authorize 
the  establisiiment  of  a  Job  Corps,  which 
is  designed  to  help  our  young  men  and 
women  between  the  ages  of  16  and  21. 
It  will  prepare  them  for  employment  and 
a  richer  life.  Those  who  volunteer  for 
the  corivs  will  be  /ranted  an  opportunity 
to  complete  their  education.  They  will 
be  offered  vocational  training,  recrea- 
tional and  physical  programs.    They  will 


not  only  build  and  Improve  their  minds 
and  bodies,  but  will  gaii;  a  brighter  out- 
lt)ok  on  life. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  phase  of  the  bill,  in 
my  opinion.  Is  the  most  important  and 
vital  feature.  It  will  eliminate  the  street 
gangs  in  Philadelphia.  It  will  destroy 
hoodlumlsm  and  brutality.  It  will  de- 
crease delinquency  among  our  young, 
sters 

Title  II  of  the  poverty  bill  will  help 
the  poor  communities  throughout  the 
United  States.  Through  the  efforts  of 
the  local  governments  and  local  civic  or- 
t-'anizations,  programs  will  be  developed 
to  attack  the  causes  of  poverty.  These 
citizens,  who  understand  their  needs,  will 
tackle  projects  to  eliminate  dilapidated 
housing;  to  provide  for  better  family 
services,  and  more  efficient  health  and 
educational  programs. 

Under  title  III  of  H.R.  11377.  our  rural 
families  in  America  will  be  given  help 
and  guidance  These  people  are  the  most 
destitute  and  in  real  need  of  assistance 
becausr  th(Mr  <  mi)loyment  opportunities 
are  limited.  At  this  point,  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  would  like  to  quote  one  of  President 
Lincoln's  favorite  expressions,  which 
parallels  the  purpo.sc  of  this  bill. 

The  Ifgitlmate  object  of  government  Is  to 
do  for  the  people  whjit  needs  to  be  done,  but 
which  they  cannot,  by  Individual  effort,  do 
at  .ill.  or  do  so  well,   for  themselves 

I  am  also  vitally  interested  in  title  IV 
of  this  bill  because  it  will  be  of  great 
value  to  the  small  businessman,  who  over 
the  past  10  years  has  found  It  difficult 
to  compete  with  biT  business.  In  my  own 
city  of  Philadelphia,  hundreds  of  .small 
employers  have  been  forced  Into  bank- 
ruiucy  because  they  had  no  one  to  turn 
to  for  help.  Under  this  act,  the  little 
siiopkeeper,  throu"h  the  Small  Business 
Administration,  will  be  able  to  obtain  a 
loan  on  liberal  terms  and  without  goin.e 
th!oiu;h  yards  of  redtape.  Tins  bill  will 
stimulate  small  business.  Additional  em- 
ployees will  be  hired.  Economic  commu- 
nity urowth  will  occur. 

Another  feature  In  the  bill,  title  V. 
will  help  the  public  assistance  recipient 
and  other  needy  persons  develop  new 
skills  which  will  make  them  employable. 
This  will  be  a  blessing  to  those  people 
who  want  to  work,  but  cannot  find  a  suit- 
able job 

Mr.  Chairman,  America  will  continue 
to  grow  and  the  will  of  her  people  will  de- 
feat poverty  This  bill  is  only  the  be- 
ginning.    History  will  write  the  finale. 

Mr.  MURPHY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  wish  to  express  my  support 
for  the  legislation  before  us  today. 

One  of  the  broadest  measures  of 
progressive  legislation  since  the  19.S0's  is 
the  Economic  Opportunity  Act  of  1964, 
better  known  as  the  antipoverty  bill. 
Though  a  good  deal  has  been  written 
about  this  measure  in  the  daily  press, 
few  know  really  wiiat  it  provides.  Obvi- 
ously, the  bill  is  not  a  cureall  for  poverty, 
nor  does  President  Johnson  claim  it  to 
be  But  it  is  a  step  toward  correcting 
glaring  inequities  in  our  economy.  The 
bill  consist,s  of  six  .sections,  of  which 
three  are  of  particular  interest  to  our 
area:  First.  Job  Corps;  econd.  commu- 
nity action  programs;  third,  employment 
and  investment  Incentives. 
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Briefly,  the  Job  Corps  would  provide 
useful  employment  for  young  men  and 
women,  from  16  through  21.  in  projects 
similar  to  the  program  of  the  Civilian 
Conservation  Corps  before  World  War 
II.  They  would  be  enrolled  for  a  maxi- 
mum of  2  years  and  paid  $50  a  month,  of 
which  $2.5  would  be  sent  to  the  enrollees' 
faniili's  if  circumstances  warranted  it. 
In  addition,  the  bill  would  underwrite 
public  and  private  agencies  in  setting  up 
work  training  programs  for  young  peo- 
ple of  tiie  16-to-21  age  bracket. 

In  community  action  programs,  the  bill 
would  provide  Federal  financial  aid  and 
technical  assistance  to  any  community 
wishing  to  mobilize  its  resources  to  wipe 
out  the  pockets  of  poverty  that  are  a 
blight  in  every  city,  large  and  small.  A 
vital  i)art  of  this  section  is  an  adult 
education  program.  This  is  aimed  at 
helping  the  semiliterates — those  whose 
reading  and  writing  skills  are  so  poor  as 
to  make  them  unemployable. 

The  third  section  of  particular  con- 
cern to  us  in  New  York  is  that  which 
offers  employment  and  investment  in- 
centi\es.  Its  purpose  is  to  help  existing 
small  businesses  survive  and  encourage 
others  to  grow.  To  implement  this  pro- 
pram,  the  bill  would  offer  or  guarantee 
IS-ycar.  $15,000  loans. 

As  I  -see  it.  this  bill  uould  be  a  major 
factor  in  attacking  three  critical  prob- 
lem areas  in  our  economy.  The  first, 
and  most  important,  in  my  view,  is  the 
growing  dilemma  of  jobless  youths — 
the  dropouts  who  in  many  cases  turn  to 
crime  simply  because  they  have  not  the 
basic  education  to  hold  even  a  simple 
job.  To  my  mind  this  is  the  only  prac- 
tical means  of  curing  the  cancer  of 
juvenile  delinquency. 

Tlie  community  action  program  would 
tremendously  improve  the  lot  of  another 
di.^advantaged  segment  of  our  city — the 
adults  of  little  or  no  skills  who  are  hope- 
lessly handicapped  in  an  economy  that 
demands  technical  training  every  year. 
A  vigorous  project  along  these  lines  could 
ease  our  heavy  welfare  burden.  Remem- 
ber, most  of  those  on  welfare  are  not 
there  by  choice;  they  simply  cannot  get 
a  job. 

Lastly,  the  provision  extending  help  to 
the  small  businessman  would  be  of  im- 
measureable  help  in  New  York  City, 
which  is  a  community  of  small  busi- 
nesses. The  small  businessman  Is  caught 
in  an  economic  vise — rising  labor  and 
stock  costs  on  one  hand  and  increased 
competition  from  the  industrial  giants 
on  the  other.  He  plays  a  vital  role  In 
our  economy,  also;  in  our  city,  those  em- 
ployed in  small  busincs.ses  form  the  bulk 
of  the  labor  force. 

Mr.  PICKLE.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  an- 
tipoverty program  calls  for  an  invest- 
ment rather  than  a  dole.  It  proposes  to 
snlvage  human  beings  and  in  doing  so  It 
will  contribute  to  the  economic  health  of 
our  Nation. 

Tiie  Wasliington  Star,  in  a  recent  edi- 
torial, s-ated  in  just  four  sentences  the 
c  impelling  case  in  favor  of  this  program. 
I  quote: 

One  of  the  curlou.s  .ind  tragic  aspects 
nbout  the  poor  Is  that  they  have  always  been 
poor.  Thev  are  too  often  trapped  in  a  cycle 
of    ill    health,    lack    of    energy,    unfinished 


schooling,  and  consequent  lack  of  oppor- 
tunity. In  20th-century  technology,  the  un- 
trained man  finds  more  and  more  doors 
closed.  So  he  joins  the  unemployed,  and 
his  children  are  trapped,  even  unto  the  third 
and  fourth  generation. 

That  is  truly,  as  the  Star  editorialist 
wrote,  the  tragic  aspect  of  this  situation. 
There  seems  no  escape  for  these  people. 
Tlie  program  proposed  by  this  bill 
would  provide  a  means  for  breaking  the 
poverty  cycle,  thus  giving  hope  to  people 
who  must  now  exist  without  that  vital 
human  quality. 

The  Job  Corps  proposed  in  this  bill  has 
been  compared  to  the  National  Youth 
Administration  of  the  thirties.  That,  as 
it  happens,  is  something  I  know  about 
from  firsthand  experience.  When  I 
graduated  from  the  University  of  Texas 
in  1938. 1  accepted  a  job  with  that  orga- 
nization as  area  director  at  the  stagger- 
ing sum  of  $100  per  month.  It  was  my 
job  to  direct  work  projects  with  local  po- 
litical subdivisions — and  working  to- 
gether, the  NYA  and  the  cities,  counties, 
and  schools,  constructed  school  build- 
ings, sidewalks,  recreational  centers,  ma- 
chine shops,  woodworking  shops,  girls' 
and  boys'  residence  centers,  farm  cen- 
ters, radio  and  electronic  shops,  and 
many  other  projects  that  offered  train- 
ing and  some  education  for  these 
youngsters. 

We  taught  these  young  people  how  to 
work — and  how  to  work  together.  The 
boys  learned  how  to  operate  a  handsaw, 
feel  the  sureness  of  a  drill  press,  and  ap- 
preciate the  glow  and  strength  of  a 
welding  torch.  They  knew  what  it  was 
to  cut  dimensional  pieces  of  tough  oak, 
build  it  into  a  sturdy  desk  or  chair,  and 
then  apply  protective  coats  of  paint 
which  gave  them  pride  in  workmanshij). 
They  laid  out  batten  boards  for  a  con- 
struction job,  and  learned  how  to  read 
slide  rules,  plumb  a  line,  and  make  bond 
for  the  mortar  that  erected  a  strong 
school  wall  or  public  park  building.  And 
the  girls  learned  how  to  sew  and  cook 
and  keep  books,  and  to  perform  secre- 
tarial and  recreational  services. 

This  was  practical  education.  It  was 
not  fancy.  These  young  people  were  paid 
mighty  little  for  the  services  performed. 
The  emphasis  was  on  v>ork — for  we  were 
still  in  the  tailend  of  the  great  depres- 
sion. But  they  did  learn  that  it  was  im- 
portant to  know  how  to  do  something. 
Perhaps  they  recognized  how  little  they 
knew — and  realized  that  the  world  would 
pass  them  by  if  they  did  not  learn  some 
basic  skills  and  receive  some  fundamen- 
tal education;  but  this  work  kept  them 
busy.  It  gave  them  hope  and  some  dig- 
nity. And  it  gave  them  a  faith — faith 
that  anyone  still  had  a  chance  because 
they  had  a  government  which  was  inter- 
ested in  their  work  and  well-being. 

My  3V2  years'  association  with  that  or- 
ganization also  taught  me  a  lot.  It 
taught  me  that  young  people  can  be  sal- 
vaged; they  can  be  made  taxpayers  in- 
stead of  taxe^ters;  they  can  help  them- 
selves if  we  help  them.  And  they  were 
helped. 

Many  of  these  young  people  with 
whom  I  worked  became  successful  citi- 
zens. This  was  true  all  over  the  Nation. 
Indeed,  many  Members  of  the  present 
Congress  were  products  of  that  same  era 


and  same  program.  The  proposed  Job 
Corps,  work  training  and  w'ork  study  pro- 
grams are  needed,  and  can  accomplish 
significant  goals  in  most  communities 
which  want  it  and  can  qualify  for  it.  It 
is  better  to  establish  work  programs  than 
to  make  free  grants  as  charities  or  doles. 
Permit  me  this  further  personal  ob- 
servation. For  the  past  3  years.  I  served 
as  employer  representative  on  the  Texas 
Employment  Commission.  There  I  saw 
daily  the  thousands  of  men  and  wom- 
en streaming  through  our  lines  looking 
for  work  or  signing  up  for  unemploy- 
ment insurance.  Many  of  these  people 
were  young  men  and  women;  nearly  all 
of  them  were  uneducated  and  unskilled. 
Our  State  ran  a  statewide  survey  to  study 
these  facts,  and  found  that  there  was  a 
definite  corollary  between  the  rate  of 
unemployment  and  the  lack  of  educa- 
tion. 

Invariably,  the  lower  the  education, 
the  higher  the  unemployment  rate.  It 
went  hand  in  glove — always  the  same. 
I  came  to  the  conclusion  then,  and  I 
restate  it  now,  that  we  must  keep  our 
young  people  in  school  until  they  at  least 
finish  high  school.  And  our  schools  need 
to  take  a  different  approach,  perhaps  by 
offering  two  kinds  of  high  school  diplo- 
mas— one  in  practical  arts  and  the  oth- 
er in  general  academic  achievement.  We 
are  making  some  headway  in  that  direc- 
tion now.  We  must  keep  our  children  in 
school  long  enough — no  matter  what — 
until  they  have  learned  how  to  do  some- 
thing with  their  hands  and  heads — and 
we  hope  both. 

Meanwhile,  we  have  a  vast  army  of  un- 
derprivileged dropouts:  unskilled  dream- 
ers and  blank  human  cartridges  who 
must  be  reschooled,  retrained,  and  re- 
trieved. 

Texas  high  schools  last  spring  grad- 
uated less  than  half  of  the  students  who 
began  the  first  grade  12  years  ago.  More 
than"  40  percent  of  the  teenagers  in  the 
eighth  grade  today  will  not  be  around 
for  graduation  exercises  in  1968.  And 
when  a  young  person  becomes  a  drop- 
out he  becomes  an  unskilled  worker  and 
commits  himself  to  a  lifetime  of  low 
wages  and  unemployment. 

Unless  we  do  something  to  reverse  the 
trend  of  the  growing  number  of  unskilled 
workers — no  matter  how  prosperous  cr 
affluent  our  society — we  will  see  a  large, 
uncontrollable  rank  of  unemployed 
know-nothings  develop  who  have  lost 
hope  and  faith — and  like  any  malig- 
nancy, the  danger  is  that  it  will  con- 
sume us  in  the  long  run  if  we  do  not 
eliminate  the  blight.  Thiis,  for  humani- 
tarian reasons,  we  cannot  tolerate  this 
condition:  for  economic  reasons,  we  can- 
not afford  It. 

It  is  my  guess  that  virtually  every  con- 
gressional district  represented  in  this 
House  has  a  direct  stake  in  the  program 
proposed  by  H.R.  10440.  I  know  that  in 
my  own  district  I  would  like  to  see  the 
rebuilding  of  Bastrop  State  Park— the 
park  of  the  Lost  Pines  Forest — which  was 
built  by  another  youth  agency,  the  Civil- 
ian Conservation  Corps,  in  the  early 
thirties,  v.ith  further  work  later  being 
done  by  the  National  Youth  Administra- 
tion. 

The  rebuilding  of  this  State  park  in 
my  district  would  provide  recreational 
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facilities  for  our  people,  and  at  the  same 
time  It  would  give  trainmt,'  and  work,  op- 
portunities for  youngsters  at  a  crucial  de- 
cision point  in  their  lives. 

It  IS  typical.  I  am  sure,  of  projects 
that  could  be  carried  out  throutriiout  the 
length  and  breadth  of  our  land 

Importantly,  a  section  of  the  bill  we 
are  considering  deemphasizes  the  role 
of  Wa,shini?ton  by  providin:;  financial  aid 
to  st:mulate  local  community  action  pro- 
2ram.s  in  the  war  against  poverty.  With 
the  veto  power  civen  to  any  Governor, 
we  are  a.ssured  of  local  control. 

It  will,  of  course,  cost  some  money  to 
start  the  war  against  poverty.  But  in 
Che  lorn,'  run  it  will  cost  a  sreat  deal  more 
money  if  we  do  not  stait  that  program. 
We  have  an  opportunity  to  .^tart  it  now. 
and  now  is  the  time  when  we  should 
start  it  by  approving  the  Economic  Op- 
portunity Act  of  1964 

Mr  CORMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  today 
I  received  a  telegram  from  one  of  the 
larKe  aerospace  firms  in  my  district  urg- 
ing passage  of  the  Economic  Opportunity 
Act  of  1964.  The  firm.  Litton  Industries, 
clearly  "-ecognizes  the  need  for  coopera- 
tion between  industry  and  Government 
in  m.iintaining  the  health  of  our  na- 
tional economy  and  realizes  the  contribu- 
tion the  pending  antipoverty  legislation 
can  make  toward  a  healthy  economy. 
This  telegram  is  indicative  of  the  wide- 
spread support  the  bill  has  among  re- 
sponsible industrial  leaders.  It  is  also 
representative  of  the  attitude  of  pro- 
gressive management  in  California's  22d 
Congressional  District. 

The  text  of  the  telegram  follows: 
We  at  Litton  Industries  uri;e  you  to  vote 
In  f:ivor  of  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act  of 
19«4  I.ibelfd  S.  2642  We  believe  strongly 
that  this  bill  should  receive  nonpartisan 
support  In  Congress  ns  a  measure  es.sentlal 
to  the  continuing  welfiire  and  proka"ess  of  the 
Nation  and  to  our  countrys  reput-ition 
throughout  the  world 

.^s  members  of  American  industry  we  have 
proudly  offered  our  support  and  assistance 
to  this  bill  and  to  the  very  tinglble  and  effec- 
tive gains  which  It  can  provide  for  many 
needful  and  deserving  pfop'.e  In  this  Nation 
.\.s  presently  constituted,  the  bill  provides 
a  unique  and  Importiint  opportunity  for  In- 
dustry to  give  management  leadership  to 
what  is  conceptually,  philosophically,  and 
operationally  proposed  to  be  a  broad-scale 
program  directed  toward  our  national  well- 
being 

Ra*her  than  having  Government  encroach 
upon  industry's  flelds  of  capability,  this  might 
well  be  in  opportunity  fur  industry  to  play 
a  greater  role  In  Government  We  enlist 
your  support. 

George  T    ScH.\RFTENBERGrR 
Senior  Vice  Preiidfnt.  Ltttnn  Industries, 
Inc  .  Canoga  Park 

Mr  PUCINSKI.  Mr  Chairman,  the 
Chicag.)  Sun-Times  today  carried  an 
editorial  in  support  of  President  John- 
sons antipoverty  bill  which  is  so  concise 
and  convincing  in  its  logic  that  I  want 
to  take  this  time  to  read  the  editorial 
in  Its  entirety. 

Marshall  Field,  publisher  of  the  Chi- 
cago Sun-Times,  which  i.s  a  conservative 
Midwest  publication,  and  his  editorial 
staff  have  performed  a  most  imposing 
public  service  by  putting  this  legislation 
in  it^s  proper  perspective  and  urging  its 
enactment. 


This  is  a  complicated  bill.  I  am  par- 
ticularly pleased  to  see  that  the  Sun- 
Times  editorial  editor,  Robert  E.  Ken- 
nedy. ha.>  taken  time  to  analyze  its  com- 
plexity to  write  the  editorial  which  I 
should  like  to  read  at  this  time. 

It  IS  most  encouraging  to  .see  this  kind 
of  responsible  and  constructive  jour- 
nalism. 

Mr  Chairman,  the  Sun -Times  edi- 
torial reads  as  follows: 

I  From    the    Chicago    i  111  )    Sun-Times.    Aug 
7,   19641 

Help     Them     Be     Self-Supportinc 

A  qulpster  recently  commented  that  the 
United  States  Is  so  wealthy  that  It  can  af- 
ford to  spend  a  billion  dollars  to  try  to 
end  Its  poverty  It  Is  in  truth  Ironic  that 
the  most  affluent  Nation  in  modern  history 
has  pockets  of  povertv  as  bad  as  some  that 
existed  in  the  14th  century 

Whether  the  United  States  will  under- 
take to  spend  nearly  the  billion  dollars 
I  mentioned  above  i  Is  expected  to  be  de- 
cided In  the  US  Hause  today  That  body 
Is  scheduled  to  vote  on  President  Johnson's 

economic     opportunity     bill"     which     was 
passed  last  month  by   the  Senate 

Virtually  all  Americans  agree  that  for 
economic  If  not  humane  reasons  ellorts 
must  be  made  to  raise  the  living  standards 
of  thise  persons  who  by  reason  of  lack  of 
opportunity  or  U.ck  of  skill  do  not  earn  a 
proper  income  for  decent  living  conditions. 

The  main  purpose  of  the  Johnson  bill  as 
summed  up  by  Representative  Phil  M  Lan- 
DaiM.  Democrat,  of  Georgia.  Wednesday,  Is 
to  take  people  off  the  welfare  roll.i  and  make 
them  taxpayers  Instead  of  Uixeaters."  Presi- 
dent Johnson  has  said  that  the  economic 
cffect.s  of  the  Go; ernmei.t-sponsored  war  on 
poverty  will  generate  more  tax  revenue  than 
It  will  cost:  the  Housp  committee  report  on 
his  bill  says  'The  visible  cost  of  not  adopt- 
ing this  program.  In  terms  of  direct  public 
assistance  payments  alone.  Is  $4  billion  a 
year." 

Most  Republicans  are  against  the  program 
as  Just  another  effort  of  Democrats  to  attack 
a  social  problem  with  a  spending  program 
They  view  it  as  an  election  year  gimmick 
Mire  ertort  they  say.  should  be  put  into 
existing  programs,  especially  vocational  edu- 
cation and  Job  retraining  However,  the  hill 
was   supported    by    10    Republican   Senators. 

Southern  Democrats,  with  the  exception 
of  men  such  as  Landrum.  are  afraid  the 
progr.im  would  be  u.«!ed  to  further  integra- 
tion, particularly  in  the  proposed  Job  Corps 
training  camps 

The  administration  has  agreed  to  give 
Governors  the  right  to  veto  antipoverty 
projects  In  their  States.  Thus  any  State 
that  objects  to  help  from  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment win  have  the  right  to  turn  It  down. 
Federal  money  won't  be  forced  on  them 
Only  those  States  that  want  and  need  the 
help  may  get  it 

As  Walter  F  Carey,  president  of  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  United  .st.ites 
recently  pointed  out,  many  communities 
have  initiated  their  own  programs  to  attack 
poverty  without  waiting  for  Federal  help. 
In  Chicago,  for  example,  the  Combined  In- 
surance Co  of  America.  Is  underwriting  the 
$25,000  first-year  cost  of  a  pilot  program  to 
help  mitfrmts  from  soufhern  mount. lin  area.s 
through  Job  training  and  other  counseling. 

Much  of  the  Federal  program  Involves 
similar  activities  In  addition  to  work- 
training  centers,  mostly  for  unemployable 
school  dropouts,  the  Johnson  program  Is 
Intended  to  promote  community  action  pro- 
grams such  as  those  mentioned  by  Carey 

The  Johnson  bill  happens  to  come  under 
i-onsideratlon  In  an  election  year  but  what 
It  proposes  to  do  has  long  been  under  con- 
sideration The  conditions  against  which 
It  Is  directed  are  growing  more  acute      Our 


industrial  society  demands  that  every  per- 
son be  able  to  play  a  useful  part  In  it 
The  unskilled  must  be  taught,  the  ignorant 
must  be  educated  The  very  affluence  that 
America  enjoys  depends  on  the  optimum 
u.se  of  all  hands 

The  House  should  pass  the  Johnson  bill 
'Ilie  time  has  come  for  all  to  acknowledge 
that  efforts  to  raise  living  sumdards  must 
I'e  made  at   all   levels  uf   ginernmei:! 

Mr.  SCHWENGEL.  Mr,  Chairman,  it 
seems  that  everyone  who  has  risen  in 
this  House  during  this  debate  has  felt 
that  it  Wivs  necessary  to  disclaim  sup- 
port of  poverty.  It  is  as  if  an  enigma  is 
immediately  cast  over  one  who  opposes 
this  bill  and  it  must  be  hastily  ctust  off 
by  the  patent  statement.  'I  am  against 
poveily,  t(X)';  but: 

While  this  is  an  almast  natural  reac- 
tion, I  do  not  believe  that  such  a  dis- 
claimer .should  be  nece.ssary.  Not  one  of 
us  here  is  for  poverty  or  against  sound 
programs  to  resolve  the  problem  of  pov- 
erty. Many  like  myself  know  what  it  is 
like  and  know  something  about  what  can 
be  done  about  it. 

It  is  almost  incredible  to  note  the  .situ- 
ation as  it  has  developed  hiMe  on  the 
House  flixjr  as  this  legiLUalion  is  being 
considered.  We  are  con.sidcring  HR 
11377  and  yet  we  are  not.  We  are  con- 
.sidering  the  Senate  poverty  bill  and 
yet  we  are  not.  There  is  a  substitute 
bill  that  a  committee  has  not  considered 
or  given  a  .scrutinizing  eye.  One  can 
never  speak  nn  the  provisions  of  any  one 
of  three  bills  and  be  certain  that  he  is 
addressing  himself  to  the  proper  bill. 

Evidently  weeks  of  work  wtMit  into  the 
preparation  of  H  R.  Ii:i77  and  the  re- 
l)orts  that  accompany  it  and  then  when 
it  comes  to  the  House  flcKir  it  is  discarded 
because  its  proponents  finally  realize 
that  it  is  not  worthy  of  the  support  of  a 
majority  of  this  House. 

So  what  Ls  one  to  do?  I  had  prepared 
.some  remarks  on  HR  11377,  but  .some- 
how they  would  seem  inappropriate  since 
we  are  told  we  really  are  not  considering 
it.  Then  I  thought  maybe  I  could  speak 
on  the  Senate  bill,  but  to  my  dismay 
found  out  that  the  substitute  would  be 
different  from  it,  too.  Finally  we  got  to 
.see  the  substitute  that  is  going  to  be  pro- 
jjo.sed,  but  after  giving  it  .some  thought  I 
felt  it  would  bo  inappropriate  to  speak 
about  a  piece  of  legislation  that  really 
uas  not  before  the  comm:ttee  as  yet. 
This  leaves  one  in  quite  a  dilemma:  but 
not  for  long,  for  one,  as  he  reads  HR. 
lKn7,  the  Senate  bill  and  the  substitute 
that  is  to  be  offered,  finds  that  all  suffer 
from  the  same  thim: — in.'idequacy.  In 
section  after  section  you  find  planning 
and  [jreparation  done  without  needed 
State  and  local  coojieration.  In  section 
after  section  you  find  a  rehtish  of  old 
programs  that  most  of  us  thought  had 
been  discarded  long  ago. 

Let  us  examine  what  some  have  called 
the  pacifying  or  saving  features  of  the 
bill  —those  apparently  intended  to  buy 
votes.  It  is  proposed  that  the  Governor 
l>e  civen  the  power  to  veto  any  project 
private  or  public  in  his  Stat<».  This  is  an 
extraordinary  power.  It  certainly  will 
enhance  the  power  of  our  G oM'rnnrs  It 
is  designed,  as  I  understand  it,  to  provide 
State  participation  in  the  poverty  pro- 
gram     I  miu'ht  .'^ay  to  my  friends  who 


have  often  accused  us  on  this  side  of  the 
aisle  of  being  negative-minded  that  I 
have  never  seen  such  a  negative-minded 
proposal  in  my  10  years  in  Congress. 
Why  not  give  the  States  a  constructive 
role  m  this  program?  When  you  finally 
realized  that  the  States  must  be  given  a 
part  m  the  execution  of  this  program 
,^•as  It  not  possible  to  find  a  more  posi- 
tive role  for  them  to  play?  I  have  always 
suspected  that  there  existed  some  lack 
of  ingi^nuity  on  the  other  side  of  the  aisle 
wlien  it  came  t<5  the  area  of  Federal- 
State  cooperation.  This  certainly  con- 
firms It.  .    ,  ■ 

The  specific  provisions  of  the  various 
povertv  bills  have  been  debated  and  dis- 
cussed at  some  length.  By  now  most  of 
us  are  acquainted  with  the  defects  of  any 
one  of  the  bills  or  all  three  of  them,  al- 
thoutih  I  must  say  it  certainly  does  get 
confusing  at  times  trying  to  figure  out 
which  we  are  di.scussing. 

But  I  want  to  take  this  opportunity  to 
remind  ihe  Hou.se  that  this  is  only  the 
first  poverty  bill.  There  is  another  pov- 
erty bill  which  IS  as  offensive  as  this  one 
before  the  Rules  Committee  right  now. 
It  suffers  from  many  of  the  same  defects 
that  this  bill  does,  plus  a  few  more. 

There  is  all  kinds  of  evidence  that  this 
poverty  bill  and  the  Api^alachia  poverty 
bill  were  hastily  drawn  and  without 
proper  consultation  with  the  people  af- 
ffcied  by  the  legislation.  Early  next 
week  I  will  tell  this  House  about  a  trip 
that  I  made  just  last  Tuesday  into  Appa- 
lachia.  Afier  pleading  all  through  the 
hearings  on  that  bill  that  the  Committee 
go  to  Appalachia  and  getting  nowhere. 
I  finally  decided  to  go  myself.  The  re- 
sults are  interesting,  to  say  the  least. 

Poverty  is  a  problem  all  of  us  would 
like  to  eliminate,  but  there  is  a  wrong 
way  and  a  right  way  to  do  the  right 
thing.  The  answers  offered  in  this  bill 
certainly  point  us  in  the  wrong  direction. 
More  grassroots  research  is  needed.  It 
seems  to  me  that  we  have  consistently 
failed  to  nvi  to  the  roots  of  the  problems. 
We  need  to  diu  deeper  and  examine  more 
caiefuhy.  Then  and  only  then  can  we 
have  any  real  hope  of  dealing  effectively 
with  poverty. 

Mr.  COLLIER.  Mr.  Chairman,  dur- 
inu  the  several  hours  of  debate  on  this 
bill  we  have  been  dealing  in  generalities, 
emotional  appeals,  and  in  platitudes.  In 
the  final  analysis,  however,  it  certainly 
should  be  evident  that  this  legislation 
overlaps  many  existing  programs  and 
contlict^s  with  others. 

It  represents  in  fact  a  legislative  in- 
vasion of  the  jurisdiction  of  several 
standing  committees  of  the  House  of 
Representatives. 

Tliese  facts  notwithstanding,  I  submit 
that  either  intentionally  or  unintention- 
ally both  the  IcL^islation  and  the  pres- 
entation of  the  proponents  leaves  a 
vacuum  instead  of  an  analysis  of  the 
problem  of  poverty  in  this  country. 

What  are  the  principal  causes  of  pov- 
erty? They  can  be  placed  in  four  cate- 
gories. One,  a  lack  of  available  em- 
ployment which  leaves  a  family  without 
adequate  income  or  where  employment 
is  available,  the  individual.  No.  1,  either 
does  not  have  the  trade  or  skill  necessary 
to  secure  a  job;  or.  No.  2.  because  of  age 
or  111  health  cannot  secure  a  job;  or  No.  3, 
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because  the   individual  just  cannot  or 
will  not  secure  or  hold  a  job. 

Everyone  in  this  House  knows  that  we 
have  scores  of  federally  financed  pro- 
grams, some  providing  matching  funds 
through  State  and  governments,  which 
have  been  designed  and  directed  to  assist 
the  economic,  social,  and  educational 
plight  of  our  less  fortunate  citizens.  Ad- 
mittedly, some  have  not  worked  out  too 
well  and  failed  to  accomplish  the  pur- 
pose. Others  have  been  exceedingly 
helpful  and  still  others  enjoyed  both  a 
degree  of  success  and  failure.  The  point 
is  that  there  are  existing  programs 
which  need  only  be  reviewed  and  eval- 
uated and  perhaps  implemented  to  do  a 
better  job  than  has  been  done  in  the 
past. 

Any  inadequacies  in  existing  programs 
do  not  warrant  the  ill-conceived  piece 
of  legislation  with  which  we  have  been 
dealing  for  the  past  few  days,  however. 
In  fact,  if  it  is  enacted  into  law.  it  may 
well  create  the  new  problems  of  irre- 
sponsibility, buckpassing,  and  confu- 
sion which  will  hinder  rather  than  help 
the  war  on  poverty  which  has  been  goins 
on  in  this  country  for  many  years. 

I  wonder  if  any  analysis  has  been 
made  in  the  deliberations  on  this  pro- 
gram with  regard  to  what  percentage  of 
the  families  in  the  country  classified  as 
being  impoverished  fall  into  the  four 
categories  which  result  in  inadequate 
income  and  substandard  living  condi- 
tions. Let  me  cite  a  prime  example 
which  I  do  not  believe  has  even  been 
touched  during  consideration  of  this  bill 
and  perhaps  not  even  during  the  com- 
mittee deliberations. 

One  of  the  prime  causes  of  poverty  in 
the  country  today  is  chronic  alcoholism. 
Latest  figures  issued  by  tne  Deparinient 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  this 
week  to  a  member  of  my  staff  show  that 
there  are  5  million  alcoholics  in  the  coun- 
try today  growing  at  a  rate  of  200.000 
per  year.    Some  years  ago,  I  served  as 
director  of  general  assistance  in  a  town- 
ship of  approximately  60,000  inhabitants. 
Repeatedly,  needy  families  who  came  for 
public  assistance  were  those  who  were 
the  dependents  of  an  alcoholic  who  was 
unable  to  hold  a  regular  job  or.  in  many 
cases,  just  did  not  want  to  work.     Local 
welfare  agencies  frequently  assisted  in 
trying  to  rehabilitate  these  peoples,  and 
comparatively  few  were  ever  reconverted 
into  self-sustaining,  responsible  citizens. 
It  is  interesting  to  note  that  more  than 
80  percent  of  the  chronic  alcoholics  in 
the  coimtry  today  are  males  past  the 
age  of  21  years — that  very  group  which 
are  primarily  the  wage  earners  or  heads 
of    households    in    the    country.       Of 
course,  there  are  a  lot  of  the  "Reggie 
van  Gleason"  type  of  alcoholic  who  can 
afford  the  luxury  of  debauchery— finan- 
cially, that  is.    But  these  are  very  much 
the  exception  rather  than  the  rule  in 
this  critical  area  of  poverty.     I  point  this 
out  because  it  seems  to  me  that  before 
we  can  embark  upon  the  type  of  pro- 
gram that  we  are  asked  to  support  today 
that  a  proper  evaluation  be  made  of  the 
problem  and  implementation  of  existing 
programs  at  a  Federal,  county,  and  local 
level  be  made  to  provide  a  more  realistic 
course  of  action.    To  approach  the  prob- 


lem in  any  other  way  is  merely  to  find 
ourselves  back  here  in  2,  4,  6,  or  8  years 
from  now  without  any  improvement  in 
the  situation  not  to  mention  the  con- 
fusion and  overlapping  which  will  result 
from  this  ill-conceived  approach  upon 
which  we  will  be  required  to  vote  today. 
Mrs.  DWYER,  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
essential  question  before  this  House  is 
w^hether  we  are  prepared  to  begin  now 
to  direct  a  concentrated  attack  against 
the  causes  and  conditions  of  poverty  in 
the  United  States. 

I  know  of  no  responsible  person  who 
denies  the  existence  of  poverty  in  our 
otherwise  very  rich  and  fortunate  Na- 
tion. While  there  are  differences  of 
opinion  about  the  extent  of  poverty, 
about  the  validity  of  certain  measure- 
ments and  criteria  for  defining  poverty, 
and  about  the  hopefulness  of  proposed 
methods  of  combating  poverty,  there  is 
no  doubt  that  the  problem  is  sizable  and 
that  new  and  decisive  efforts  are  re- 
qtiired  to  deal  with  it  effectively. 

The  pending  bill,  Mr.  Chairman,  meets 
this  need.  It  provides  a  practical  way  to 
break  the  cycle  that  keeps  the  poor  poor 
and  condemns  their  children  and  grand- 
children to  be  poor.  It  is  not  welfare;  it 
gets  to  the  causes  of  poverty.  It  sum- 
mons local  effort  and  initiative  and  calls 
on  the  volunteer  spirit  of  concerned  citi- 
zens. It  promises  to  be  a  well-coordi- 
nated and  carefully  thought  out  program. 
And  it  can  be  economical  in  the  best 
gense — saving  our  human  resources  and 
reducing  the  scandalous  costs  of  crime, 
delinquency,  unemployment,  and  wel- 
fare. 

It  is  time  now  to  act  decisively  in  help- 
ing people  to  help  themselves,  in  provid- 
ing realistic  opportunities  for  the  basic 
education,  job  training,  and  work  ex- 
perience which  will  assist  the  poor  to  be- 
come productive  and  self-respecting 
members  of  their  communities. 

The  news  today.  Mr.  Chairman,  that 
the  number  of  people  with  jobs  has 
reached  the  historic  high  of  72.4  million 
and  that  the  rate  of  unemployment  has 
declined  to  a  4-year  low  of  4.9  percent, 
points  up  the  paradoxical  nature  of  the 
poverty  problem — the  coexistence  in 
America  of  unprecedented  prosperity 
for  the  great  majority  of  our  people  side 
by  side  with  the  hopelessness  and  dep- 
rivation of  almost  hidden  millions. 

At  such  a  time  as  this— with  our  econ- 
omy moving  foi-ward,  with  purchasing 
power  increasing,  with  new  opportunity 
opening  up.  at  least  for  most  of  us — we 
must  not  halt  or  relax.  Despite  our  dif- 
ferences, we  are  all  in  agreement  that 
poverty  exists  and  that  it  cannot  be  tol- 
erated.    So  let  us  get  at  the  job  today. 

The  defeat  of  this  bill  would  mean  the 
waste  of  at  least  another  year  or  more 
in  getting  badly  needed  help  directly  to 
the  people.  We  need  the  bill  now— in 
mv  own  congressional  district,  in  Eliza- 
beth and  Plainfield  and  other  Union 
County,  N,J.,  communities,  as  well  as 
elsewhere  throughout  the  country,  where 
public  and  private  agencies  are  looking 
for  the  chance  to  make  an  increased 
contribution. 

In  voting  for  this  bill,  however.  I  do  so 
with  two  important  qualifications.  First, 
our  concern  about  poverty  does  not  jus- 
tify voting  for  every  proposal  which  Is 
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advanced  In  the  name  of  antlpoverty. 
And  second,  passage  of  this  bill  will  not 
relieve  us  of  the  responsibility  to  super- 
vise Its  administration  and  make  an  hon- 
est determination  of  its  effectiveness. 

In  spite   of  certain   potential   weak- 
nesses in  the  legislation,  the  bill  appeals 
to  me  because  it  promises  to  eet  help  to 
those  who  need  it  most  and  to  do  it  di- 
rectly, and  because  it  provides  for  a  co- 
ordinated approach  within  the  Govern- 
ment to  a  problem  which,  because  of  its 
diversity    and    complexity,    could    over- 
whelm us  if  we  approached  it  on  a  piece- 
meal basis.    The  same  cannot  be  said  of 
other  programs  which  the  administra- 
tion has  attempted  to  portray  as  anti- 
poverty    programs,    including    the    Area 
Redevelopment  Act  and  the  accelerated 
public   works  program   both  of  which  I 
have  opposed  as  wasteful  and  inefficient. 
In  keeping  with  our  respon.sibility  to 
watch  the  antipoverty  procram  carefully, 
assuming  we  approve  it  U:)day.  I  would 
urue   our  colleagues.  Mr    Chairman,  to 
give  thoughtful  attention  to  Hou.se  Res- 
olution   666    which    I    introduced    last 
March.     This   proposal   would   create   a 
Select    Committee    on    Poverty    m    the 
United  States  composed  of  ranking  mem- 
bers of  the  principal  House  committees 
having'  legislative  jurisdiction  over  vari- 
ous   a~spects    of    the    poverty    problem, 
members  who  could  brms?  to  the  task  of 
fiRhtmj:  the  war  on  poverty  the  experi- 
ence and  Judgment  it  nt^^ds. 

The  war  on  poverty  cannot  be  a  one- 
shot  effort.  It  is  a  complicated  and 
m.ultifaceted  thing,  and  Congre.ss  has  an 
obligation  to  organize  itself  so  as  to  pro- 
vide the  close  supervision  and  expert 
thmkiniT  which  can  prevent  waste  and 
duplication  and  make  the  program  truly 
successful. 

As  a  part  of  my  remarks.  Mr  Chair- 
man. I  include  the  text  of  House  Resolu- 
tion 666,  together  with  a  bri'Iiant  and 
tersely  WTitten  portrait  of  poverty  in 
Elizabeth,  N.J. — certainly  a  representa- 
tive middle-sized  city  and  thus  tvpica! 
of  the  conditions  this  bill  is  meant  fo  at- 
tack— and  a  letter  to  tht^  editor  from 
Eh/abfth's  Mssr.  W.  C.  Heimbuch  which 
reflects  that  distinguished  clfn/yman's 
lon>,'  experience  and  deep  compassion. 
Both  the  letter  and  the  article  were  pub- 
lished in  the  Daily  Journal  of  Elizabeth 
VVh* T<'  13  there  ha.s  been  vur'.ovi.'ly  e.^rtmited 
to  be  from  20  per  centum  to  30  per  reitr.m  of 
the  American  people  who  are  not  sharing  In 
the  abundance  and  promise  of  our  national 
life  .md  are  llvlns?  their  lives  In  economic, 
social,  and  cultural  deprivation;  and 

Where  IS  such  deprlvatK)n  to  the  extent  It 
exls'..-.  Is  fnormously  crjstly  to  the  Nation  as 
a  whole  both  In  term.s  of  lost  human  re- 
sources and  of  the  increa.sing  expenditures 
:  ecessary  to  control  the  .idverse  effects  of 
poverty:   and 

Whereas  poverty  In  the  United  States  ex- 
ists under  many  forms  and  In  diverse  circum- 
stances afTects  people  of  varied  backsrounds 
and  In  different  parts  of  the  country,  arises 
fr'.m  .1  •.  irlety  of  causes:  and  is  perpetuated 
by  marv,-  different  factors;  and 

Where  is  the  President  has  requested  Con- 
gress to  provide  authority  and  funds  to  com- 
bat poverty;  and 

Whereas  an  effective  campaign  against  pov- 
erty will  require,  among  other  things,  the 
ident'.flca'ion  of  the  causes  Instead  of  the 
symptoms  of  poverty,  a  comprehensive  Inven- 
tory of  existing  ajnd  proposed  prugrams  and 


policies  affecting  poverty,  a  Judicious  search 
for  means  appropriate  to  an  attack  on  pov- 
erty at  Its  sources,  the  establishment  nf 
meaningful  priorities  fur  tlie  use  of  Federal 
resources,  and  a  lili?h  degree  of  coordination 
between  responsible  agencies  of  tlie  Govern- 
ment, and 

Whereas  tlie  President  has  recommended 
the  creation  of  a  new  Office  of  Economic  Op- 
portimity  within  the  Executive  Office  of  the 
President  to  prcjvide  coordination  and  di- 
rection In  the  executive  branch  in  the  cani- 
paisin  against  poverty;  and 

Wiiereas  Congress  as  a  coordinate  branch 
of  the  Federal  Government  has  an  equal  re- 
sponsibility for  providing  coordination  anJ 
direction  in  any  campaign  against  poverty 
which  Congress  may  authorize;  and 

Whereas  the  President's  proposed  "Eco- 
nomic Opportunity  Act  of  1964"  has  been  In- 
troduced in  the  House  of  Representatives  aa 
an  omnibus  bill  and  referred  to  a  single  com- 
mittee, notwithstanding  the  fact  that  It  con- 
tains provisions  which  ordinarily,  by  virtue 
of  their  subject  matter,  would  come  within 
the  Jurisdiction  of  other  standing  commit- 
tees; and 

Whereas  the  expert  knowledge  and  experi- 
ence of  members  of  these  several  standing 
committees  should  be  brought  to  beiir  on  the 
subject,  of  poverty  and  on  the  most  practi- 
cable and  effective  ways  of  combating  It: 
Now.  therefore,  be  It 

Resolved.  That  there  Is  hereby  created  a 
select  committee  to  be  composed  of  thirty- 
five  Members  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
to  be  appointed  by  the  Speaker,  one  of  wliom 
he  shall  designate  as  chairman.  Members 
shall  be  appointed  In  a  ratio  of  three  majority 
members  and  two  minority  members  from 
each  of  the  following  standing  committees; 
Committee  on  Agriculture.  Banking  and 
Currency.  Education  and  Labor.  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce.  Public  Works,  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs,  and  Ways  and 
Means  Any  vacancy  oci'urrlnR  in  the 
membership  of  the  committee  shall  be  filled 
m  the  manner  in  which  the  original  appoint- 
ment was  made. 

The  committee  Is  directed  to  make  a  com- 
plete, full,  and  thorou!;h  study  and  Investi- 
gation of  the  extent  to  which  poverty  exists 
and    the    forms    In    which    It    Is   manifested 
among  the  people  of  the  United  States,  the 
numerous  programs  and  policies  being  fol- 
lowed  by  sundry  departments  and  agencies 
of   the   Federal   Government   which    may   be 
related,   directly   or   Indirectly,    to   the   sub- 
ject of   poverty,   and   the   various   profxjsals 
advanced    from    both    public    and    private 
sources  for  combating  poverty  In  the  United 
States      Without  limiting  the  generality  of 
the  foregoing,  the  committee  shall  give  spe- 
cial   attention    to    the    following:     (1)     the 
Identification  of  the  sources,  extent,  causes, 
and  conditions  of  poverty  wherever   It  may 
exist   In    the  United   States;    (2)    an  analysis 
of    the    programs   and    policies   presently    In 
effect  in  the  several  departments  ,ind  agen- 
cies of  the  Government  operating  directly  or 
Indirectly  upon  the  problems  of  low-Income 
persons  and   families   living  at  substandard 
levels,  and  the  amounts  being  expended  for 
such  purposes  by  the  departments  and  agen- 
cies;   (3)    a  review  of  recommended   policies 
and  programs,  together  with  their  estimated 
cost,  which  are  designed  to  combat  poverty. 
Including  such  recommendations  from  both 
governmental  and  nongovernmental  sources: 
(4i  an  evaluation,  for  purposes  of  establl.'h- 
Ing     priorities,     of     existing     and     proposed 
policies  and  programs  In  terms  of  their  pres- 
ent or  prospective  relative  effectiveness  as  a 
means  of  combating  basic  sources  of  poverty; 
and    (5)    a  determination  of  the  usefulness 
and    adequacy    of    the   means    employed,    or 
proposed,  to  effect  necessary  coordination  be- 
tween Government  departments  and  agencies 
with  regard  to  those  activities  relating  to  the 
control  and  elimination  of  poverty. 


In  order  that  this  study  and  Investigation 
of  Government  actlvltlt-b  m  the  field  of  pov. 
erty  may  be  better  coordinated,  without 
limiting  the  scope  of  the  committcea  work 
It  is  directed,  among  (jfher  lirocedures,  to 
make  use  of  Information  currently  available 
In  the  various  committees  of  Conttress  which 
have  legislative  Jurisdiction  over  such  Gov- 
ernment  activities  to  the  end  that  the 
committee  may  be  able  to  recommend  the 
necessary  legislation  and  adniinistr.ur.e  ac- 
tion to  coordinate  and  pre. ont  unjustlfuibie 
duplication  in  the  numerous  jirojerts  and 
activities  if  the  Government  relating  to  the 
effort  to  comb.it  p<jverty- 

The  committee  sliall  report  Its  findings  to 
the  House  with  such  recommendations  for 
legislation  and  administrative  action  as  the 
committee  may  deem  appropriate  to  correct 
any  deficiencies  in  and  to  Improve  the  effec- 
tiveness of  Government  efforts  to  combat 
poverty  The  committee  shall  make  a  final 
report  on  or  before  E>ccember  31,  l'.*64.  and 
may  submit  such  other  Interim  reports  as 
It  deems  advisable  Any  reports  submitted 
when  the  House  is  not  In  session  may  be 
filed  with  the  Clerk  of  the  House. 

F'or  the  purposes  of  this  resolutl.m  the 
conmilttee,  or  any  subcommittee  thereof,  is 
authorized  to  sit  and  act  during  the  present 
Congress  at  such  times  and  places  within  the 
United  States.  Including  any  Commonwealth 
or  possession  thereof,  whether  or  not  the 
House  has  recessed  or  adjourned,  to  hold  such 
hearings,  to  require  the  attendance  of  such 
witnesses  and  the  production  of  such  books, 
papers,  and  documents,  and  to  take  such 
testimony  as  the  committee  deems  necess<iry. 
Subpenas  may  be  l.'^sued  under  the  signature 
of  the  chairman  of  the  committee  or  any 
properly  designated  chairman  of  a  subcom- 
mittee, or  any  member  designated  by  him 
and  may  be  served  by  any  pers<'n  designated 
by  such  chairman  or  member.  The  chairman 
of  the  committee  or  any  member  thereof 
mav  administer  oaths  to  witnesses 

The  majority  of  the  members  of  the  com- 
mittee shall  constitute  a  ciuorum  for  the 
transaction  of  business,  except  that  two  or 
more  shall  constitute  a  quorum  for  the  pur- 
pose of  taking  of  evidence  including  sworn 
testimony. 

[From    the    Elizabeth    (NJ)    Journal.    Aug 

4. 19641 

More  Ch.arity  — Less  Selfishness 

Editor.  JofRN.\L.  I  have  read  with  deep 
Interest  the  feature  articles  In  the  Journal 
on  poverty  In  Elizabeth.  The  story  of  pov- 
erty Is  probably  as  old  as  the  human  race 
There  have  always  been  the  "haves  '  and  the 
"have  nots  "  In  the  ancient  days  of  slavery 
the  contrast  was  even  more  profound  and 
m<ire  depressing 

The  title  of  one  of  these  articles  tells 
pretty  well  the  sad.  disheartening  story: 
"Hopelessness.  Helplessness  and  Joblessness  " 
When  we  talk  poverty  In  Elizabeth.  It  Is 
not  much  different  from  the  shocking  story 
of  suffering  that  Is  pr.-v.iJenl  In  Chicago,  St 
Louis.  New  York  and  other  large  cities. 

As  a  member  of  the  local  assistance  board 
for  more  than  5  years.  I  have  had  a  good 
opportunity  to  obtain  firsthand  Informa- 
tion on  the  tragic  situation  right  here  at  our 
very  doorstep.  To  alleviate  or  even  give  par- 
tial relief  to  those  who  suffer  Is  not  an  easy 
task  To  stamp  It  out  completely  Is  an  im- 
fx5sslbllity. 

Any  local  assistance  board  faces  the  trying 
problem  to  distinguish  betwe-n  the  deserving 
poor  and  the  undeserving  poor  And  with 
the  laws  as  they  are  written  today,  even  the 
undeserving  p<ior  receive  a  great  deal  of  at- 
tention and   protection 

Trying    to   give    help   to   everyone    in    need 
ti")  give  them  ample  forxl,  proper  housing   and 
satisfactory   clothing    Is   something    that    we 
all    hope  for.   but  we  never  reach   that  goal 
The  funds  that  are  provided  are  taken  from 
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the  taxpayers"  money  and  reckless  spending 
could  plunt-'c  a  city  or  town  Into  bankruptcy. 

For  this  reason  we  strive  to  do  what  we 
can  to  help  the  deserving  poor.  These  are 
the  people  who  have  been  struggling  against 
the  ravishes  of  poverty  all  their  lives.  They 
have  never  enjoyed  the  comforts  or  the  lux- 
uries that  m.iny  of  their  fellow  men  have. 
W'hen  they  go  to  some  social  agency  seeking 
help  they  accept  It  with  gratitude  and  they 
show  a  willing  spirit  of  cooperation. 

The  undeserving  poor  are  of  a  different 
stripe.  They  have  the  mistaken  Idea  that 
the  world,  particularly  the  community  In 
which  they  live,  owes  them  a  living.  Their 
voice  of  complaint  Is  continually  heard.  But 
when  they  obtain  a  Job  tliey  hold  It  for  a  few 
days  and  then  give  It  up,  usually  complaining 
that  they  are  suffering  from  some  physical 
aliment. 

People  like  this  will  sometimes  say:  "Why 
should  I  work  when  I  can  go  on  relief?"  To 
m:ike  matters  worse  they  are  thoroughly 
di.shor.i'St  when  they  make  their  appeal.  The 
help  they  receive  for  rent  might  be  used  for 
luxuries  to  which  they  are  not  entitled. 

Tlie  w.ir  on  poverty  Is  almost  a  lielpless 
task.  About  10  percent  of  the  population 
controls  90  percent  of  the  wealth  and  the  re- 
maining 90  i>ercent  of  the  people  must  be 
content  with  the  remaining  10  percent  of 
the  wealth.  And  who  wants  to  share  his 
wealth  with  his  less  fortunate  fellow  men? 

If  flitures  could  be  i:/ioduced  to  show  ac- 
curately how  much  well-to-do  peojile  donate 
to  help  others,  it  would  be  shockingly  low. 

We  need  more  charity  — -less  selfishness. 
Cain  once  said:  "Am  I  my  brother's  keeper?" 

If  we  bury  our  heads  in  the  sand  like  an 
ostrich,  or  retire  to  our  Ivory  castle  In  stony 
silence,  we  make  matters  much   worse. 

We  don't  have  a  complete  solution  to  this 
most  distressing  situation,  but  more  sym- 
pathy, more  charity,  and  more  understand- 
ing would  be  a  big  help 

Rt.  Rev,  Msgr.  W.  C.  Heimbuch. 

Elizabeth. 

(From  the  EU/abeth  (N  J.)  Journal.  July  20, 

1964] 
Poverty  in  Eli.'.mjeth:   Hopelessness.  Help- 
lessness. Joblessness 
(Note — One  of  the  battles  In  the  war  on 
poverty   which   has   been   declared   by  Presi- 
dent Johnson  might  well  be  fought  In  Eliza- 
beth.    The   p   or   are   here   too,   living   under 
conditions    aliout    which    too    many    persons 
know  too  little.     This  article  presenting  an 
overall  picture  of  poverty  In  this  city  Is  the 
first  of  a  series  by  a  Journal  reporter  who 
talked  to  officials,  private  and  public  welfare 
WTkiTs.  and  the  poor  themselves,  observing 
firsthand  tiie  plight  of  these  people.) 
(By  Robert  De  Lazarol 

Elizabeth  Is  divided  Into  two  cities. 

ijne  Is  prosperous,  with  an  economy  pro- 
ducing higher  wages,  greater  business  profits 
and  more  new  aiiariments  than  ever  before. 

The  other  is  impoverished.  Us  inhabitants 
poorly  fed,  uneducated  and  unskilled, 
s'randed  In  tenements  or  crowded  in  slum 
houses. 

Ex.-ept  for  the  regular  welfare  checks,  the 
fA  )  CI  nununitlcs  seUlom  communicate  with 
each  other.  The  aflliience  Of  the  one  and 
the  poverty  of  the  other  have  bred  distrust. 

Outside  of  newspaper  headlines  about 
crime  or  slum  housing  crackdowns,  the  city 
of  the  poor  is  virtually  unknown  to  the 
prosperous  mainstream  of  Elizabeth. 

.^be  Lemberg.  former  chairman  of  the  Eliz- 
abeth l.oc.il  Assistance  Board  and  a  veteran 
of  45  years  In  voluntary  public  service,  put  it 
this  way : 

"We  belong  to  a  country  Club,  swim  club, 

T   L'oif   club   and   don't   realize   that   In   the 

midst  of  all  our  benefits  there  are  still  poor 

people   down   on  Third   and   Second   Streets 

who  can't  do  anything   to   help  themselves. 


"We  never  go  down  there  anymore.  Nine 
out  of  10  people  in  Elmora  or  Westminster 
don't  remember  where  New  Point  Road  or 
Court  and  First  Streets  are.  Maybe  they 
don't  want  to." 

Here,  In  capsule  form,  are  some  of  the 
facets  of  the  story  of  the  city's  poverty. 

HOW     MUCH     poverty     DOES     ELIZABETH     HAVE? 

More  than  4,000  persons  in  Elizabeth  were 
receiving  some  form  of  county  or  city  as- 
sistance as  of  March  1.  The  county  wel- 
fare department  is  aiding  three-fourths  of 
the  cases. 

Prom  50  to  75  families  In  Elizabeth  are 
regarded  as  hard-core  poor  who  cannot  be 
made  self-sustaining  through  normal  wel- 
fare means.  Several  are  in  the  third  gener- 
ation of  welfare  and  illegitimacy.  Some 
families  have  been  destitute  since  the  de- 
pression years. 

An  unknown  number  of  aged  and  large 
families  with  insufficient  Incomes  are  not 
on  county  or  city  welfare  rolls.  One  wel- 
fare official  estimates  that  if  the  true  num- 
ber actually  were  counted,  as  many  as  1 
in  every  10  persons  in  the  city  could  be 
classified  among  the  poor  because  of  de- 
ficiencies in  housing,  diet,  education.  Job 
opportunities  and  mental  and  physical 
health. 

WHAT      IS      THE      APPEARANCE      OF      ELIZABETH'S 
POVERTY? 

Eleven  persons  sharing  nn  attic  at  $100 
a  month. 

A  mother  forced  to  feed  her  children  from 
a  pot  on  the  stove  because  tliey  haven't 
any  kitchen  furniture. 

Thirty-five  Negroes  fleeing  their  burning 
one-family  home. 

A  hard  working  but  unskilled  father 
earning  $65  a  week  to  support  7  children. 

A  64-year-old  man  walking  all  day  de- 
livering circulars  for  $3. 

Aged  men  and  women  living  alone  in 
one-room  apartments  and  paying  out  two- 
thirds  of  their  social  security  checks  for 
rent. 

Negro  children  forced  to  study  outside  of 
their  homes  because  of  no  lighting,  alco- 
holism, family  disputes  and  crowding. 

NEGROES  WITHOUT  HOPE 

"When  you  talk  about  poverty  in  Eliza- 
beth," said  William  J.  Haskins,  executive 
director  of  the  Urban  League,  "you  mean 
Negroes.  The  Negro  has  the  worst  housing. 
education,  Job  opportunities  and  incentives 
to  end  hie  poverty." 

Negro  children  entering  school,  he  said, 
are  behind  from  the  kindergarten  on  be- 
cause of  poor  family  environment.  Too 
many  can  never  catch  up  and  thus  drop 
out  as  unskilled,  uneducated  teenagers  in- 
to an  industrial  society  that  demands  more 
technically  trained  people. 

The  result,  said  Mr.  Haskins.  is  anotlier 
generation  of  Negro  youngsters  mired  in 
the  poverty  of  mind,  spirit  and  culture. 

"We  need  a  Marshall  plan  against  domes- 
tic poverty.  In  10  years  we  could  cut  wel- 
fare lllegitmacy,  and  economic  and  human 
losses,"  he  said. 

"It's  time  that  welfare  agencies  tried  what 
the  State  Department  did  to  combat  com- 
munism. They  threw  away  the  book  and 
made  the  laws  fit  the  needs.  •  •  •  Welfare 
programs  today  are  nothing  but  a  big  joke 
to  Negroes." 

THE  BITTXR  WHITES 

Living  on  the  brink  of  poverty,  whites 
complain  that  Elizabeth's  Negroes  reap  the 
benefits  of  welfare  and  refuse  to  work.  The 
shortage  of  adequate  housing  for  large  fam- 
ilies and  the  tightening  Job  market  for  un- 
skilled  workers   Increase   the   conflict. 

It  becomes  a  case  of  poor  whites  and  Ne- 
groes reaching  for  the  same  crumbs.  Slightly 
more  prosperous  whites  on  the  fringe  of 
Negro  neighborhoods  fear  that  the  proposed 


New  Point  Road  redevelopment  program  will 
shift  Negro  slums  to  their  streets. 

JOBS    AND    UNEMPLOYMENT 

Two  age  groups — those  under  20  and  those 
over  65 — are  in  need  of  many  new  Jobs. 
Older  workers  continue  to  meet  strong  re- 
sistance from  employers  not  Interested  in 
hiring  them.  Early  retirements  are  Increas- 
ing their  dependence  on  social  security  and 
part-time  worlt.  Their  age  and  the  reluc- 
tance of  employers  kill  their  Incentive  for 
retraining   programs. 

Three  times  as  many  skilled  Jobs  are  open- 
ing up  In  this  decade  than  in  the  previous 
10  years.  The  opportunities  are  for  engi- 
neers, scientists,  technicians,  accountants, 
teachers,  nurses,  service  and  sales  people  and 
managerial  personnel. 

The  unskilled  and  the  uneducated,  mean- 
while, are  finding  less  employment.  Auto- 
mation will  accelerate  this. 

THE    BACKLASH    OF    POVERTY 

Crime,  delinquency,  illegitimacy  and 
blight  are  its  obvious  marks. 

Families  raised  in  the  cynicism  of  10  or 
more  years  of  poverty  damage  and  defile  low- 
rent   public   housing   provided   by  the  city. 

Children  of  the  poor,  aften  saddled  with 
their  o'Tn  burdens,  abandon  their  elderly 
parents  to  welfare. 

Third  generations  of  Illegitimacy,  drunk- 
enness, family  arguments,  crowding  and 
emotional  frustrations  lead  to  spiritual  and 
moral  callousness. 

Racial  suspicion  and  tension  spread 
easiest  in  blighted  neighborhoods. 

Distrust  of  government,  politicians,  and 
even  "do-gooders"  who  visit  the  slums  is 
apparent. 

■Welfare  costs  grow  and  economic  and 
human  losses  pile  up. 

CAUGHT    IN    THE    BATTLE 

Public  welfare  agencies  are  criticized  as 
coldly  indifferent,  budget  conscious  and 
limited  by  professional  social  workers  out- 
side of  government.  Few  welfare  programs 
attack  the  roots  of  poverty,  it  is  charged. 
Only  in  the  last  2  years  has  the  county 
pioneered    a    small    rehabilitation    program. 

Generally  welfare  programs  largely  have 
reflected  public  suspicion  of  cheaters, 
spongers,  and  the  lazy,  and  the  taxpayers' 
resistance  to  increasing  welfare  expenses. 

isn't     EVERYONE     AGAINST     POVERTY? 

Not  really.  Strong  feelings  exist  that  Eliz- 
abeth's poverty  is  a  natural  state  of  man- 
kind and  cannot  be  licked. 

Antipoverty  programs  are  challenged  as 
pipedreams,  socialism,  and  political  corn- 
pone  in  an  election  year. 

Sons  and  grandsons  of  the  city's  early  im- 
migrants declare  that  the  Negro  poor  would 
work  as  hard  to  improve  themselves  as  white 
minorities  did  only  a  few  generations  ago. 

what   to   do    about   it 

Experienced  professionals  in  community 
service  in  Elizabeth  say: 

The  city  must  start  working  with  the  poor 
as  part  of  the  community  and  not  as  lepers. 

Public  and  private  community  services 
should  be  used  cooperatively  with  Federal 
help  under  the  proposed  Johnson  antipoverty 
program. 

Barriers  against  Negro  housing  and  em- 
ployment must  be  destroyed. 

Private  Industry  must  be  stlmultaed 
through  tax  writeoffs  and  contracts  to  train 
unskilled  workers  and  expand  job  oppor- 
tunities. 

Public  works  programs  should  be  used  to 
find  immediate  jobs  for  the  untrainable. 

Preschool  nurseries  should  be  established 
to  remove  children  from  the  cycle  of  illegiti- 
macy and  free  their  unwed  mothers  to  work. 

School  programs  must  be  expanded  to 
handle  the  special  problems  of  deprived  chil- 
dren. 
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Public  attitudes  that  view  welfare  recipi- 
ents as  little  more  than  spongers,  cheats. 
lazy,  and  Incompetents  must  gl. e  way  to  an 
understanding  of  their  sf  rh  us  problems  that 
have  held  them  In  the  t^rip  'A  poverty 

Incentives  must  be  ?lven  for  private  in- 
dustry to  construct  adequate  housing  for 
low-Income  families 

F-inilly  courts  are  neressarv  'o  handle  the 
multitude  of  different  pp'blem.s  now  scat- 
tered imong  separate  courts 

Mr  VANIK.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  pov- 
erty which  results  from  persistent  un- 
employment and  misfortune  is  a  national 
problem  which  continues  U^  afflict  our 
Nation.  It  Is  the  underlyint;  cause  of  all 
discontent  and  a  factor  in  the  violence 
which  flares  up  in  our  central  cities. 

While  this  legislation  cannot  be  ex- 
pected to  solve  all  of  these  problems.  It 
does  manifest  the  concern  of  all  Ameri- 
cans for  the  life  without  hope  which 
overwhelms  so  many. 

There  are  many  who  contend  that  pov- 
erty and  misfortune  are  totally  the  re- 
sult of  the  ineptitude  or  InditTerence  of 
the  individual.  They  are  inclined  to  re- 
late their  own  success  and  progress  to 
what  they  say  Is  their  own  hard  work 
and  dedication.  They  overlook  the  fact 
that  many  are  destined  to  b*'  born  into 
poverty  and  misfortune,  that  most  of  the 
per.sons  afflicted  with  poverty  have  had 
no  other  choice.  Thev  overlook  the  limi- 
tations that  are  suffered  by  the  under- 
trained  and  the  underdeveloped. 

Tins  bill  will  provide,  amon^;  other 
thini{s.  an  inventory  of  the  underdevel- 
oped and  neglected  human  resources  of 
the  land  and  also  stimulate  the  mobiliza- 
tion of  community  efforts.  l(-)cal.  State, 
and  P''ederal  toward  workable  solutions. 

In  my  Cleveland  community,  there  are 
almost  20.000  unemployed  persons  The 
fi«ure  may  vary  sliehtly  from  time  to 
time,  but  the  total  remains  substantially 
unchanged. 

This  bill  could  reach  almost  a  third  of 
tho.se  chronically  uneinploved  The  Job 
Corps  could  provide  hope  and  opportunity 
for  3,000  to  4.000  distre.s.sed  young  men 
who  search  for  a  f^rst  chance  at  a  job 
We  have  many  nearby  facilities  which 
could  be  converted  into  camps  .so  that  the 
modest  income  of  the  corpsmen  could  be 
saved  for  their  development  and  educa- 
tion and  not  wasted  on  travel  to  and  from 
remote  campsites.  We  have  local  proj- 
ects which  have  a  hitih  public  valve  and 
the  corpsmen  would  be  welcome 

Under  title  11  of  the  bill.  Ohio  will  be 
allocated  approximately  $13  million  for 
community  action  programs.  In  view  of 
greater  established  needs  and  developed 
local  community  interest.  Cleveland 
should  be  able  to  qualify  for  a  $5  million 
or  S6  million  community  action  program 
in  the  first  year.  The  State  allocation 
should  be  based  on  the  need  and  the 
readiness  of  local  spon.sorship  Cleve- 
land has  both  qualifications 

Tlie  work-trainin.e;  program  which  Is 
directed  toward  high  school  dropouts 
could  reach  as  many  as  2.000  hi«h  school 
dropouts,  while  the  work-study  protjram 
could  provide  part-time  work  and  income 
opportunities  for  some  1,500  college  stu- 
dents of  urgent  need 

The  program  envisioned  by  this  bill 
could  solve  more  urban  problems  than 
any  other  proposal  considered  in  Wash- 
ington during  the  past  decade. 


T^iis  bill  provides  every  American  with 
an  opporturuty  to  contribute  to  the  so- 
lution of  a  national  dilemma.  While  it  is 
perhaps  vain  to  believe  that  we  can 
wholly  overcome  poverty,  there  should 
develop  some  universal  pride  in  this  at- 
tempt 

Mrs.  GREKN  of  Oregon  Mr  Chair- 
man, there  have  been  many  generalised 
statements  here  on  the  floor  of  the  Hou.se 
as  to  the  scope  and  depth  of  poverty  in 
the  United  States  The  aggregate  sta- 
tistics are  persuasive,  but  it  seems  to  me 
that  even  more  persuasive  are  jwrtrayal 
of  specific  situations  in  specific  localities. 

The  most  comprehensive  that  has 
come  to  my  attention  Is  a  four-part  series 
that  appeared  in  the  Catholic  Sentiiiel. 
the  weekly  official  newspaper  of  the 
Human  Catholic  archdioce.se  of  Portland. 
Oreg  The  series  was  both  ably  written 
and  ably  documented  by  Tom  Albright. 
Both  the  Sentinel  and  Mr.  Albrigiit  are 
to  be  commended  for  this  spendid  eflort: 
Se.iils  on   Povtarv     {'.^rt  I 

They  "inhabit  a  world  scurcely  recogniz- 
able, and  rarely  recognized,  by  the  majority 
of  their  fellow  Americans 

It  Is  a  world  apart,  whose  inhabitants 
are  Isolated  from  the  mainstream  of  Amerl- 
-.in  life  and  alienated  from  Its  values  •  •  • 
ii  world  where  a  minor  Illness  Is  n  major 
tragedy,  where  pride  and  privacy  must  be 
s.icrlflced  to  get  help,  where  h<inesty  can  be- 
iome  a  luxury  and  ambition  a  myth." 

Tbese  were  the  word.s  used  by  Pifsldent 
Johnson's  Council  of  Economic  Advisors  In 
:i  recent  report  to  Congress,  to  describe  the 
plight  of  one  out  of  every  five  people  In  this 
country  who  live  at  the  brink,  or  In  the 
depths,  of  poverty. 

It  Is  an  apt  description,  and  about  as  ap- 
propriate to  Oregon  as  It  is  nationally.  The 
I'JGO  US.  census  figures  show  17  percent  of 
Oregon  families — a  little  more  than  one  out 
of  six  -living  on  Incomes  of  less  than  $3,000 
a  year,  the  index  used  by  the  Council  of  Eco- 
n  'mlc  Advls^irs  to  define  [k  •.erty  Ten  per- 
cent- .some  45,500  of  the  State's  459.800  fam- 
ille.s — Uved  on  le^s  than  82,000  a  year  Fifty 
thousand  unrelated  Individuals  received  leas 
than  $1.000 — less,  that  Is.  than  $«5  n  month. 
$25  a  week 

The  most  recent  "Area  I-abor  Market 
Trends  "  bulletin  of  the  US  Department  of 
Labor  lists  18  Oregon  communities  or  coun- 
ties '  a.s  areas  of  "relatively  mhstantlnl"  or 
"substantial  and  persistent"  i:nemployment 
with  6  percent  or  more  of  the  total  labor 
force  currently  without  Jobs,  and  eligible  for 
various  forms  of  s[>eclHl  Federal  nld  Port- 
land, with  6  I  percent.  Is  listed  as  an  area 
i>f     moderate  unemployment  " 

Oregon's  1959  sUitewlde  median  family  In- 
come of  $5  8yj  st;\nds  somewhat  above  the 
national  figure  of  $5  660  a  statistic  that  In- 
cludes such  poverty-ridden  .Stntes  as  Missis- 
sippi with  a  $2,880  figure,  as  well  as  a  high 
of  $7  310  in  .Maskii  It  is  somewhat  further 
b»*l')W  a  $6  730  median  In  California,  a  $6. '230 
median  In  W.ishlnKtnn  and  compares  nmre 
favorably  with  a  t.S.QOO  figure  for  Utiih,  $5,880 
for  Wyoming 


As  of  the  January  bulletin-  received  by 
Dt'partment  of  C<immerce  headquarters  here 
last  week — these  Included  Baker  Bend.  En- 
terprise. Gold  Beach.  Heppner,  I.akevlew 
North  Bend-Ci^38  Bay.  and  R.>6cburg  as  sub- 
stantial ";  Astoria.  Grants  P<i.s.s.  Hu<xl  River 
Mf.Mlnnvllle.  St  Helens.  The  DaUes.  and 
Toledo  as  "substantial  and  persistent". 
Salem.  Klamath  Falls,  and  Ontario  were  re- 
moved fr<im  the  list  last  month.  a<.H"ordlng 
to  Gov  Mark  Hatfield,  because  -f  "a 
strengthened  economy  and  a  good  ciutlook 
fur  the  future." 


Median  family  Income  for  Portland— 
$6  340  Is  little  higher  than  a  $6:222  annual 
budget  drawn  up  by  the  U  S  Uibor  Depart- 
ment In  l'J59  and  estimated  as  necessary  to 
maintain  a  statistic-ally  average  Portland 
workingmans  family  of  four  at  a  "modest 
hut  adequate."  standard  of  living  In  other 
wi:>rds  almost  one-half  of  all  Portland  area 
families  fell  sh  >rt  of  this  sUindard.  described 
by  t!;e  Department  as  "not  a  nUnlinum 
inalntenunoe  budget  "  but  "on  the  other 
hand  •  •  •  below  tlie  average  level  of 
-American  families'  (.\\erage  U.S.  family 
income  In  i960    $6  HOO  ) 

VVhi)  are  Oregon's  poor".'  Where  are  thev 
lo<'at€d? 

You  don't  find  them  often  In  glowing  eco- 
non^lc  reports  printed  In  the  dally  papers  - 
where  a  0  2-percent  drop  In  unempUjyment 
IS  g.ven  precedence  o\er  the  thousunds  ol 
worker.'  who  still  remain  without  Jobs  The 
Itbr.iry  of  one  Portland  newspaper  nmln- 
tiUtib  a  file  on  "Oregon  Progress  and  Prcje- 
pects"  -but  none  on  "Oregon — Poverty  " 

The  p<Hjr  emerge  slightly  more  frequently 
but  Indecisively.  In  census  figures  and  other 
-Statistics  prep.ired  by  Stjite  and  Federsil 
agencies  Not  all  the  poor  are  iineni()loyed. 
and  m.my  of  the  p(Kjr  are  ruled  out.  by  aft 
or  other  factors  from  official  membership  in 
the  labor  force,  upon  which  uneniplnvment 
percenUges  are  ba.sed  Income  flgure.s,  un 
the  other  hand,  do  not  include  monev  from 
savings.  Not  all  families  earning  less  than 
$6,222  annually  include  two  children— but 
others  may  Include  considerably  more 

There  are  certain  obvious  locations — the 
names  of  the  near  destitute  are  carried  In 
the  fllea  of  such  organlz-atlons  as  Catholic 
F.imlly  Services  and  the  .Salvatlo.i  Army,  on 
the  re(|Ulsltlon  forms  of  the  St  Vincent  de 
Paul  .S)clety.  on  Oregon  Public  Welfare  rules 
A  large  segrnient  of  some  of  the  most  tragi- 
cally p<x>r — single  people  In  their  sixties  and 
bevond-  Inhabit  a  distinctly  recognlz.ihle 
world  of  cell-like  rooms  In  declining  centra. 
rlty  apartment  buUdli  gs  and  hotels  skele- 
tons kept  out  (if  sight  m  society  s  collective 
ClofiCt 

rhere  are  pockets  of  persistent  poverty  In 
some  rural  sections  of  the  State — southern 
.mil  some  parts  of  eastern  Oregon.  .A.'-lorui 
Yamhill  County  There  Is  Portland's  Albln* 
Negro  ghetto     There  Is,  of  course.  Skid  Road 

rhls  outline  points  up  the  fact  that  there 
.ire  several  different  kinds,  as  well  as  vary- 
ing 'legrees.  of  poverty,  wlujse  victims  often 
Inhabit  subworlds  of  their  own.  Tlie  pic- 
ture Is  confounded  further  by  confu.slon  In 
what  Is  always  meant  by  poverty  There  are 
the  so-called  "land  poor  "  There  are  the 
"credit  poor" — and  people  who  make  $10  000 
a  year,  while  spending  $12  00<1  Poverty  Is 
to  some  extent,  rehitlve  .\nd  the  statistics, 
besides  sometimes  being  Inconclusive  or  mis- 
leading, are  also  subject  to  changes  broucl-' 
by  time — Oregon  employment  and  income 
pictures  have  brightened  for  example,  since 
the  i960  census  year  But  the  cost  of  living 
also  has  gone  up 

With  all  this  said,  the  fact  remains  that 
povertv  Is  more  than  a  stJttistlc:il  mvth  pro- 
duced by  politicians  In  an  election  year  For 
distresrlnglv  lartje  numbers  of  people  In  Ore- 
gem,  poverty  h.ts  become  an  overwhelming 
reality  This  reality  Is  little  alleviated  by 
the  material  help  that  Is  sometimes  begrudg- 
inglv  given  in  the  form  of  scx-lal  Insurance 
and  welfare  programs-  which  In  Oregon 
often  fall  some  distance  .'hort  i>t  reaching 
rec(imn\ended   national  standards 

For  many.  It  Is  a  poverty  that  meets  the 
most  puritanical  qualifications  the  poverty 
of  people  who  want  to  "stand  on  their  own 
two  feet"  and  can't — if  not  always  the  most 
prudish  strictures — for  some  reason,  the  po<  r 
are  expected  to  give  up  both  drinking  and 
smoking,  although  even  the  Uibor  Depart- 
ment's 'mildest,  but  adequate  "  budget  in- 
cludes reasonable  amounts  for  beer,  liquor, 
cigarettes      There  are  some  who  may  not  ul- 
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wavs  fit  an  Idealized  portrait  of  the  poor — 
meet  of  the  poor  are  uneducated,  many  are 
strangers  to  conventional  middle  class 
values,  some  have  been  foolish.  All  of  them 
are  human. 

Tliey  suffer  a  poverty  made  more  painful 
for  existing  in  the  midst  of  affluence,  a  pov- 
ertv that  is  hardly  consoled  by  comparlaonB 
that  are  sometimes  made  between  the  poor 
in  the  United  States  and  the  homeless  or 
stiu-ving  In  some  other  countries.  It  Is,  In 
fact,  incalculably  worsened  by  a  general  level 
,,f  prosperity  in  which  the  prices  for  moat 
thlngs^  f<x>d.  shelter,  transportation — are 
geared  to  a  generally  high  average,  forcing 
the  poor  to  pay  a  much  greater  proportion 
of  their  meager  Incomes  for  the  biire  neces- 
sities of  life  It  Is  a  poverty  that  Is  mostly 
obscured  by  the  statistics,  as  well  as  the  ma- 
terial trappings,  by  which  contemporary  af- 
fl\ieiice  IS  meiisured  It  is  the  other  Bide 
of  the  averages,  the  suit  of  clothes  bought 
second  hand,  the  ordinary  looking  house, 
with  no  furniture  inside. 

•  If  you  want  to  Una  poverty,  go  down  to 
B..i!:.  het  House."  an  official  at  Portland's 
t>tate  employment  office  blandly  advised. 

This  i.'^  the  poverty  that  is  visible  to  the 
average  white-collar  suburbanite,  who  may 
h.ippcn  to  drive  by  Blanchet  House,  the  Sal- 
v.ition  Army,  the  other  missions  with  their 
liiiis  of  homeless  men.  on  the  way  from 
downtown  Portland  office  Jobs  to  comfortable 
huincs  m  Beaverton  or  the  West  Hills,  It  Is 
an  inslgnllicant  fractl<jn  of  the  total  extent 
to  which  poverty  exist,s  In  Portland,  not  to 
mention  the  rest  of  Oregon. 

Vou  must  go  cl.sewlure  to  meet  the  people 
Michael  H.irringlon.  w!u>se  book  "The  Other 
Americans  "  tirst  directed  national  attention 
to  the  problem  of  poverty  in  the  United 
SUtes.  has  called  the  "Involuntary  poor,"  the 
■'invisible  Americans." 

Poverty,  for  some,  Is  an  Inheritance.  For 
others,  it  lies  at  the  end  of  a  slowly  traveled 
one-way  street  In  most  cases.  It  Is  usually 
ni.irked  by  a  line 

You  meet  "George  H;immond"  (this  tind 
other  names  are  fictitious)  In  the  line  behind 
a  window  In  the  Portland  State  Employment 
office  where  he  picks  up  his  weekly  unemploy- 
ment compensation  check.  He  is  one  of 
many  people  you  talk  with  here  who  have 
not  yet  crossed  the  fine  crisis  line  demarklng 
the  difference  between  whether  or  not  finan- 
cial ends  are  going  to  meet.  But  he  has  al- 
ready acquired  the  outlook  of  poverty — sight 
of  a  white  shirt  puts  him  on  his  guard,  and 
he  ;s  at  first  defensive  in  talking  of  his  pres- 
ent Situation. 

You  finally  learn  that  Hammond  has  been 
out  of  work  for  5  months,  let  go  with  350 
others  when  a  plywo<xl  plant  he  worked  for 
w.is  clo.sed  down  He  is  42  years  old  and  has 
Worked  mofit  of  his  life  as  a  planer  and 
s  indcr  but  when  he  applied  to  other  plants 
in  the  area  for  work,  he  wivs  turned  away. 
I  guess  I'm  too  old,"  Hammond  says. 

Hammond  lives  with  his  wife  and  four 
children  In  a  house  the  family  bought  when 
times  were  better  For  a  few  weeks,  while 
hope  remained,  the  family  squeezed  by  on 
H.immond  s  $44  weekly  unemployment  check, 
exhausting  the  few  hundred  dollars  he  had 
managed  to  accumulate  In  a  savings  account. 
Three  months  ago,  Hammond's  wife  began 
working  part  time,  and  Hammond  now  spends 
much  of  his  time  at  home,  watching  the 
.smaller  children  and  working  around  the 
house  For  the  moment,  the  Hammonds  still 
manage  to  get  by.  Most  of  their  possessions 
had  been  paid  for.  so  there  are  no  worries 
about  repossessions — although  some  things 
ni.iy  eventually  have  to  pawned,  or  sold. 
Hammond  Is  discouraged  about  his  prospects 
of  finding  another  Job,  and  he  is  gradually 
acquiring  another  characteristic  of  the  j)Oor — 
he  doesn't  find  the  time  or  incentive  to  look 
for  work  as  often  as  he  did  earlier,  just  after 
being  let  go. 

What  will  happen  In  another  month,  when 
his  unemployment  claim  Is  exhausted? 


"I  don't  know,"  said  Hammond.  "I  Just 
don't  know." 

"George  Hammond"  is  a  statistic — one  of 
21,700  people  in  the  Portland  area  who  were 
listed  as  unemployed  In  January.  "John 
Harding"  Is  not — yet,  in  many  ways,  he  is 
worse  off.  You  meet  Harding  outside  of  his 
union  hiring  hall. 

He  win  tell  you  that  he  makes  good 
money — when  he  gets  work.  Recently, 
though,  this  has  averaged  only  about  two 
days  a  week,  giving  him  a  take-home  pay 
of  a  little  over  $45.  Times  for  Harding  were 
once  also  better — so  much  so,  that  he  over- 
extended himself  on  Installment  purchases 
of  some  needed  furniture  for  the  rented 
home  where  he  lives  with  his  wife  and  three 
young  children.  During  the  past  month, 
most  of  the  family's  living  room  furniture 
h£is  been  removed.  Two  of  the  children 
share  a  second-hand  mattress  purch;ised  to 
replace  beds  that  were  repossessed.  Harding 
is  now  2  months  behind  on  his  $50  a  month 
rent.  He  spends  much  of  his  earnings  buy- 
ing medicine  for  his  wife.  The  children  need 
shoes,  a  car  is  immobilized  in  Harding's 
garage  because  it  needs  repairs  •    •    *. 

"I  don't  know,"  said  Harding,  when  asked 
what  he  was  going  to  do. 

"I  don't  know."  The  phrase  runs  with 
monotonous  repetition  through  the  replies  of 
men  who  don't  know  how  mucli  closer  the 
next  day  may  bring  them  toward  utter  pov- 
erty, who  often  don't  know  fully  why  they 
have  suddenly  found  themselves  out  of  work, 
unable  to  get  another  Job. 

Lack  of  knowledge  carries  over  Into  what 
little  Information  one  can  find  about  the 
extent  of  this  "gray  area"  of  hardship  that  Is 
the  beginning  of  the  end  of  economic  security 
for  many  people. 

There  are  figures  compiled  by  the  Oregon 
State  employment  ofBce  which  show  that  in 
mld-NovemlJer  of  last  year.  7.6  percent  of 
16,439  persons  receiving  unemployment  com- 
pensation in  the  Portland  area  had  been  out 
of  work  for  15  weeks  or  more.  Indicating  "a 
hard  core"  unemployed  group.  It  is  espe- 
cially large  among  men  45  years  old  and  over, 
and  In  semiskilled  and  unskilled  Jobs  in  lum- 
ber and  wood  products  manufacturing, 
wholesale,  and  retail  trade,  and  service  work. 
A  survey  conducted  by  the  State  unem- 
ployment compensation  commission  in 
April  1959,  devoted  Itself  partly  to  refuting 
certain  common  misconceptions  about  the 
kinds  of  people  who  make  up  the  unemploy- 
ment line. 

Quoting  an  editorial  in  a  Portland  news- 
paper which  had  held  that  unemployment 
figures  tend  to  exaggerate  economic  distress 
In  families  due  to  unemployment  because 
"actually  less  than  1  percent  of  our  families 
are  without  a  wage  earner,"  the  survey  cited 
figures  showing  fully  37  percent  of  bene- 
ficiaries to  be  heads  of  families,  whose  only 
known  source  of  income  was  unemployment 
payments.  Another  17  percent  lived  alone 
and  were  considered  totally  dependent  on 
unemplo3mient  compensation  and  "at  the 
least,  56  percent  of  Portland's  beneficiaries 
are  In  family  units  without  a  wage  earner 
during  a  period  of  unemployment." 

These  conclusions  and  others  were  largely 
confirmed  by  a  national  survey  conducted  in 
April  of  1962  by  the  U.S.  Labor  Department. 
based  on  9,600,000  people  who  were  out  of 
work  5  weeks  or  more  in  1961.  It  found  them 
to  be  able  family  breadwinners,  mostly 
males  over  18,  and  holders  of  definite  pre- 
vious emplojmient  records.  The  Depart- 
ment's analyst,  Robert  L.  Stein,  summed 
them  up: 

"In  general,  they  cannot  be  regarded  as 
personally  responsible  for  their  own  dif- 
ficulties, unwilling  to  accept  suitable  Jobs, 
more  or  less  voluntarily  unemployed,  and 
only  casually  interested  In  an  occasional 
Job." 

At  any  rate,  there  seems  to  be  little  incen- 
tive for  "chiselers"  in  Oregon's  State  unem- 


ployment compensation  program.  The  1959 
survey  found  that  an  average  weekly  benefit 
for  that  year  of  $35  came  to  less  than  half 
of  an  $87  median  received  by  workers  as  their 
latest  gross  weekly  wage.  The  survey  con- 
cluded that  Oregon's  unemployment  program 
fell  "short  of  the  national  administration's 
avowed  goal  of  compensating  workers  for 
50  percent  of  weekly  earnings  during  a  period 
of  unemployment."  Oregon's  maximum 
weekly  benefit  has  since  been  raised  from  $40 
to  $44.  But  figures  for  last  month  show  the 
average  weekly  benefit  still  stands  at  $35.10. 
The  unemployment  program  shares  the 
further  weaknesses  of  other  means  of  social 
insurance:  None  are  actually  based  on  need. 
The  worker  who  earned  the  lowest  income 
when  he  was  working  receives  the  smallest 
weekly  benefits — as  little  in  some  cases  as  $20 
a  week.  Some  workers  do  not  receive  enough 
earnings  during  a  base  period  to  qualify; 
otliers  are  not  covered  under  the  law. 

The  number  of  persons  receiving  coupons 
in  the  Multnomah  County  food  stamp  pro- 
gram provides  an  index  of  the  degree  to  which 
hardship — due  to  unemployment  and  other 
factors— is  being  felt  in  the  Portland  area. 
Last  month,  food  coupons  were  purchased 
by  4,216  "cases,"  involving  a  total  of  13,516 
people.  These  were  "cases"  who  either  receive 
public  welfare  grants  or  whose  monthly  in- 
come fell  short,  after  subtracting  certain 
standardized  deductions,  of  maximum 
amounts  ranging  from  $118  for  a  single  in- 
dividual, to  $383  for  a  family  of  10  or  more. 
These  are,  at  best,  incomplete  and  minimal 
measuring  rods  of  poverty  m  Portland  and 
Multnomah  County.  Officials  of  the  food 
stamp  program  acknowledge  that  the  maxi- 
mum qualifying  Incomes  are  low,  and  they 
are  concerned  about  a  general  lack  of  knowl- 
edge  which  has  prevented  many  people  who 
could  qualify  from  applying  for  the  program. 
State  employment  officials  stress  the  fre- 
quent unreliability  of  unemployment  figures, 
pointing  out,  for  example,  chat  when  times 
are  good,  more  people — students,  house- 
wives, retired  persons — look  for  Jobs,  boost- 
ing the  Jobless  percentage. 

Figures,  at  any  rate,  fail  to  tell  some  of 
the  more  significant  facts  about  unemployed 
and  low-income  people,  or  to  reveal  some 
startling  trends  in  the  causes  of  unemploy- 
ment. 

One  of  these  was  noted  by  the  recently 
appointed  administrator  of  the  Multnomah 
County  Welfare  Office,  Gordon  Gilbertson. 

"We  are  seeing  more  and  more  young  mar- 
ried couples,"  he  said.  "Often,  it  is  a  situa- 
tion where  the  husband  has  dropped  out  of 
high  school,  married  and  had  children,  then 
lost  his  Job.  Often  he  ends  up  with  noth- 
ing.    It  is  a  sorry  situation." 

The  portent  of  automation  in  Oregon  was 
raised  by  Alfred  Corbett,  member  of  a  State 
legislative  interim  committee  which  has 
been  studying  automation  and  tmemploy- 
ment  in  15  different  communities  through- 
out the  State. 

"When  we  began  our  study,  people  said 
to  us,  'What  are  you  concerned  about  auto- 
mation for?"  "  said  Corbett.  "But  then  they 
would  start  to  consider  their  own  particular 
industry. 

"Automation  has  led  to  decreasing  em- 
ployment in  Oregon's  two  chief  Industries — 
agriculture  and  timber,"  he  stated.  "At  the 
same  time,  there  is  a  tremendous  increase 
in  the  number  of  young  people  entering  the 
labor  market — this  year's  high  school  grad- 
uating class  Is  nearly  40  percent  higher  than 
2  years  ago." 

R.  C.  A.  Moore,  the  committee's  executive 
secretary,  provided  further  figures.  Agri- 
cultural employment  In  the  Portland  area 
alone  lost  1.600  workers  in  1963,  due  to  in- 
creased mechanization  and  a  decline  in  the 
number  of  farms. 

"Ten  thousand  Jobs  in  logging,  Himber, 
and  sawmill  work  have  been  lost  In  the  last 
10  to  15  years,"  Moore  said. 
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■  We  have  found  In  Orev?on  what  everyone 
else  has  found  elsewhere,"  he  added  Auto- 
mation has  meant  a  loss  of  jobs  m  the  State. 
For  the  most  part,  these  Jobs  are  at  the 
bottom — unskilled  and  semiskilled  -while 
technical  Jobs  have  been  Increasing  The 
people  who  find  It  touj^hest  to  acquire  skills 
have  an  equally  tough  tlmo  finding  a  Job  ' 
He  referred  to  difficulty  often  encountered 
In  trying  to  pinpoint  technological  unem- 
ployment. 

"What  you  usually  find  Is  not  u  worker 
who  has  been  displaced  directly  by  a  ma- 
chine." said  Moore.  "Most  often  It  will  be 
someone  who  may  have  worked  at  a  gas 
station,  for  example.  The  kCiis  st.itlon  closed 
because  something  happened  elsewhere.  As 
a  rule  of  thumb,  you  can  flkcure  that  every 
manufacturing  Job  generates  two  to  two  and 
a  half  service  Jobs.  A  loss  of  100  manufac- 
turing jobs  might  mean  up  to  250  service 
persons  losing  work.  Usually.  It  Is  the  mar- 
ginal workers — the  last  hired,  the  worker 
who  w.is  Just  getting  by   ' 

I  don't  know  "  TYie  man  was  about  25 
years  old.  approaching  the  lineup  at  the 
State  employment  office  The  month  before, 
he  h.ul  been  laid  off  from  a  Job  In  a  garage. 
He  couldn't  say  why-  he  had  only  been  told 
he  would  have  to  be  let  go 

"I  don't  know  ■'  Like  most  of  the  other 
people  you  meet  In  the  nebulous  and  111- 
derlned  area  between  hardship  and  poverty, 
he  was  not  angry,  not  resentful,  but  simply 
bewildered.  He  had  not  had  much  school- 
ing, a.'^id  his  skills  were  limited  He  could 
r.(.:  understand  why  hN  services  were  no 
lung-7r  worth  money  to  a  society  that  spends 
millions  each  year  on  gadt;ets.  cosmetics, 
and  movie  magazines  And  he  had  no  Idea 
of  what  might   happen  next 

The  road  from  hardship  to  poverty  and 
destitution  Is  a  horizontal  fall  For  many. 
It  begiris  In  the  unemployment  line  For 
some,  It  Is  punctuated  with  personal  catas- 
trophes— Illness,  family  breakup,  property 
:->r.s  It  often  ends,  sooner  or  later.  In  the 
Ore:ron  State  Public  Welfare  offices. 

Pover'y  becomes  visible  as  ynu  approach 
the  decrepit  frame  house  in  southeast  Port- 
land where  a  woman  lives  with  her  husband 
and  tw)  teenage  sons  The  front  stairs  are 
unsteadv.  and  stuffint;  hant;s  from  old  furni- 
ture   plied    along    the    front    porch. 

Inside  there  Is  a  pervasive  smell  of  cold 
d.irr.p  although  the  woman  has  done  what  she 
cculd  'n  maintain  a  honneilke  appearance — a 
tattered  bedsheet  form^  a  hapless  curtain 
over  a  door  opening  to  the  living  room,  and 
old  overstuffed  furniture  has  been  covered 
with  patchwork  quilting  On  top  of  a  vintage 
upright  piano,  there  are  the  pictures — an 
older  ^on  serving  overseas  In  the  .\rmy.  a 
married    daughter,    a    portrait    nf    Christ 

She  Is  a  wan.  thin  woman  in  middle  years, 
with  lively  eyes  and  a  ready  smile  She  Is  not 
on  welfire  now  although  she  did  receive 
general  isslstance  for  a  couple  of  months  last 
year  -a  paycheck  failed  to  arrive  from  her 
employer,  a  woman  who  is  herself  on  welf.ire 
and  whose  monthly  payments  were  Initially 
among  those  cut  following  retrenchment  In 
phases  of  the  welfare  program  caused  by 
defeat  nf  the  State  tax  measure  In  last  year's 
referendum. 

Welfare  workers  found  this  family  living 
without  heat,  staying  In  bed  to  keep  warm 

The  w  )man  does  hou.=ework  that  her  em- 
ployer Is  unable  to  do.  for  which  she  aver- 
ages a  little  over  $100  a  nvnth:  sometimes 
her  older  son  Is  able  to  send  home  as  much 
a^  125  more  from  his  Army  pay.  Her  hus- 
band has  a  lung  dlsea.se  which  has  prevented 
him  from  working  for  close  ' o  2  ye.irs  He  Is 
too  proud  to  permit  the  family  to  receive 
welfare  on  a  regular  basis 

In  the  room  behind  her.  her  16-year-oId 
§on  stands  silently  next  to  the  p<Tt-bell!ed 
wo<xl  3*  jve.  Inexplicably  removing  a  sweat- 
shirt and  putting  It  back  on  again  She  sayi 
the  boy  quit  high  Bchool  after  his  sophomore 


year  and  Is  looking  for  work.  Welfare  work- 
ers tell  you  he  has  been  In  and  out  of  the 
State  hospital  with  a  series  oi  nervous  tareak- 
downj. 

The  woman  Ls  nut  reluctant  to  recall  a 
time  when  things  were  better — If  not  too 
much  so.  Before  his  Illness,  her  husband 
worked  as  a  $50  a  week  laborer  on  a  farm 
In  Clackamas  County,  where  the  family  lived 
In  their  own  home.  This,  along  with  most 
of  their  possessions,  were  destroyed  In  a  fire. 
With  aid  from  the  Red  Cross,  the  family 
moved  Into  a  Portland  public  housing  proj- 
ect, and  then  to  their  present  home,  where 
they  lived  with  the  husband  s  sister  and  her 
son  until  they  moved  a  few  months  ago. 

This  wom.m  has  only  to  pay  taxes  on  the 
property — "If  I  had  to  pay  $50  a  month 
rent.  I  don't  know  how  Id  make  It."  she 
says. 

Of  the  rest  of  her  money,  at  legist  half — 
$50 — goes  for  food  stamp  coupons,  the  rest 
for  utility  bills,  stove  wood,  and.  when  ab- 
solutely necessary,  clothes.  Most  of  these 
she  buys  second-hjind  at  the  Union  Gospel 
mission  Sometimes  friends  from  l:er  Ad- 
vent Christian  Church  give  the  woman 
some  castoff  clothing  Items. 

Her  $100  a  month  Ls  enough  to  keep  the 
family  from  starvation— although,  she  says, 
things  get  pretty  rough  around  the  end  of 
the  month"  It  Is  enough  to  provide  for 
what  Is  less  a  standard  of  living  than  of 
existence 

It  has  been  6  years  since  the  family  had 
a  car  -  when  the  woman  or  her  husband 
want  to  go  anywhere,  they  usually  walk, 
unless  distance  forces  them  to  sacrirloe  the 
30  cents  bus  fare  A  $5  expenditure  recently 
managed  to  get  a  small  radio  back  In  repair, 
but  television — a  godsend  to  many  poor 
f.imllles — is  denied  them,  since  a  second- 
hand set  "went  on  the  blink"  several  months 
ago. 

What  would  she  do  If  she  was  able  to  get 
a  little  more  money' 

The  woman  pointed  to  the  walls,  where 
gaping  cracks  appeared  In  the  peeling 
plaster 

"Id  like  to  get  some  paint  and  clean  the 
place  up.  It  would  only  cost  about  $5,  but 
I  Just  cant  come  out  that  far  ahead."  she 
said 

"The  youngest  boy  begs  me  to  get  the  TV 
fixed  ■■ 

He  Is  In  the  eighth  grade  of  elementary 
school  this  year.  Both  of  her  older  children 
finished  high  school,  and,  she  says,  "I'm 
hoping  this  boy  will,  too." 

She  added:  "I've  completed  high  school. 
myself,  with  a  college  preparatory  course. 
But  It  doesn't  seem  I've  ever  got  a  good  Job. 
even  so  " 

When  you  leave,  you  thank  the  woman 
for  the  Interview  She  says,  "Its  all  right. 
It  might  help  somebody  else." 

For  herself,  you  can  see  that  she  holds 
little  hope.  Yet.  she  Is  a  happy  woman,  like 
many  of  the  poor,  having  somehow  learned 
to  live  with  It  A  striking  characteristic  of 
the  anatomy  of  poverty  Is  the  development 
of  what  psychologists  call  "defense  mech- 
anisms "  A  better  term  than  "defense."  for 
those  who  suffer  poverty  might  be  "sur- 
vival "  For  some,  this  may  mean  resigna- 
tion, for  others,  lethargy  and  apathy. 

Sometimes,  It  Is  Ironic  humor.  You  find 
this  shortly  after  you  begin  to  talk  with  an 
unemployed  husband  and  father  This  man 
chuckles  sardonically,  for  example,  when 
he  tells  about  going  to  the  State  employment 
office  to  apply  for  a  Job  opening  In  his  spe- 
''l.il'v  as  :i  sandbl  ister  When  he  showed  up. 
he  was  told  the  company  didn't  want  anyone 
who  had  not  been  working  during  the  6 
mon'h.s  Just  passed  But  the  m.ui  thinks 
there  may  be  another  reason — he  and  his 
family  of   ll,  are  Negre>e6 

The  family  lives  In  a  large  3-bedroom 
home  on  the  fringe  of  the  Alblna  neighbor- 
hood In   north  Portland      Pr^^m  the  uutside, 


the  house  appears  modestly  comfortable 
Inside,  the  living  room  Is  practically  devoid 
of  furniture — vxcept  for  a  davenport  and  a 
console  TV  set. 

For  their  family  of  10  children — ranging 
In  age  up  to  14  years — this  man  and  his  wife 
recor. e  *3'28  a  month  in  aid  to  dependent 
children  grants  from  public  welfare.  Rent 
cobts  $70,  tlrewood  at  least  $3u  lo  *4()  for 
enough  to  get  through  the  month — although 
frequently   this  doesn't  happen.     Sometimea 

the  Mian  will  take  his  car-    a  19,t2  Chevn  let 

out  In  the  country  to  gather  Wood,  at  oth- 
ers, the  family  closes  off  all  the  other  rooms 
and  huddles  for  days  around  the  trash  burn- 
er In  the  kitchen 

The  father  buys  .*65  worth  of  food  stamps 
every  month,  for  which  he  cm  receive  184 
Worth  of  groceries.  He  adds  to  this  enough 
to  make  the  food  bill  total  about  $100  "but 
If  I  bought  what  I  should.  It  woud  cost  at 
least  $200  a  month."  he  said 

•  rhe  kids  e.it  cereal  —  beans,  rice,  pciia- 
toes — I  buy  200  pounds  of  potatoes  every 
month,"  he  said.  "They  don't  know  wh:i; 
It  Is  like   to  have  new  clothes." 

The  man  could,  and  In  past  duys,  h.is, 
bought  food,  and  also  firewood,  on  credit 

"But  I  stopped  that."  he  said.  "On  credit 
the  wofxl  costs  $4  a  load  more.  It's  about 
the  s.ime  with  the  foiKl  " 

The  nian  and  his  family  have  lUed  this 
way  for  about  3  years  now  Before  that,  he 
worked  as  a  ship  scaler  for  v;iru)us  local 
pl.mts  When  he  worked  regularly,  he  cc  uld 
make  5400  a  month-  althoujjh  more  often, 
W(  rk  n.lght  be  available  from  2  days  a  week 
to  2  days  a  month. 

He  now  spends  11  days  a  month  on  a  Mult- 
nomah County  work  project — which  gives 
him  a  doU.ir  a  day  to  add  to  his  assistance 
check  The  other  days,  he  will  ordinarily 
begin  by  going  to  the  State  emplovment  office 
to  look  for  Job  openings,  then  to  his  union 
hiring  l.all  He  says  he  c-iuld  pet  a  Job  out 
of  the  local— If  he  could  pay  a  S.SS  initiation 
fee  As  It  Is,  he  takes  a  chance  on  getting 
a  day's  Job  as  an  extra — If  all  the  regular  men 
are  called  out.  and  If  he's  on  hand,  he  could 
be  sent  out  after  paying  a  $10  fee.  This 
happens  Infrequently,  he  Si^ys.  adding.  "I've 
ne\er  been  lucky  enough  to  be  there  " 

Like  most  other  people  who  have  arrived 
at  this  stage  of  poverty,  this  family's  situa- 
tion continues  to  get  worse  The  man  had 
to  quit  making  payments  2  months  ago  on 
the  car  that  he  bought  while  he  was  still 
working,  and  a  finance  company  Is  about  to 
repossess  It. 

"I've  got  nothing  I  can  sell  except  my  fish- 
ing pole,"  he  says 

This  fall,  the  family's  oldest  child  will 
begin  her  first  year  of  high  school. 

Poverty  of  this  kind  Is  obviously  a  different 
matter  from  the  prepoverty  condition  of  the 
relatively  sliort-term  unemployed.  The  ex- 
tent to  which  it  exists  In  Multnomah  County 
alone  is  indicated  by  the  number  of  persons 
registered  among  the  various  programs  pro- 
vided by  public  welfare. 

Latest  figures  show  a  total  of  3,375  cases 
In  the  county  on  the  aid  to  dependent  chil- 
dren program — In  all  but  a  few  Instances, 
children  of  mothers  who  have  been  deserted, 
divorced,  or  widowed  by  their  husbands.  Aid 
to  the  dls.ibled  accounts  for  1.880  c.ii.es.  aid 
to  the  blind  for  152  General  as.slst.mce  is 
the  program  Including  a  Ijlock  of  cases  not 
eligible  for  aid  under  other  programs,  which 
are  financed  by  Federal  m. itching  funds,  and 
its  2.535  recipients  constitute  what  Admin- 
istrator Gllbertson  calls  "the  hard  core  of 
real  poverty." 

Again,  misconceptions  have  been  common 
about  the  kinds  of  people  making  up  public 
welfare  roles. 

"The  turnover  Is  startling."  K;ild  Gilbert- 
son.  "The  great  majority  of  cases  stay  with 
us  only  a  short  time  and  although  we  do 
have  a  nucleus  where  there  Is  a  lot  of  criti- 
cism generated,  It  Is  very  small  In  contrast. 
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All  our  ADC  program  studies,  for  example, 
show  that  the  average  length  of  stay  Is  less 
than  2  years.  Some  show  almost  100-percent 
turnover  In  a  year's  time.  A  lot  come  for 
temporary  help,  and  then  make  their  own 
arr.mpements  and  get  off." 

At  the  siunc  time,  the  number  of  welfare 
c.i.^i>  does  not  begin  to  exhaust  the  reser- 
voir of  hard-core  poverty. 

■Our  suindards  are  pretty  low,"  Gllbert- 
son concedes.  "We  get  only  the  people  who 
have  reached  nx-kbottom  need." 

The  a.sslstance  they  receive  from  welfare, 
he  adds,  enables  them  to  remain  on  a  bare 
subsistence  level. 

"Ihe  budpel  provided  us  through  legisla- 
tive action  does  not  enable  us  to  meet  even 
our  own  sl.mdards,"  Gllbertson  stated. 

A  frequently  overlooked  gro^i  lunong  the 
borderline  poor  c<instllutes  one  of  the  least 
recognizable  worlds  of  poverty.  It  Includes 
self-supporting  worklngwomen,  most  of 
them  living  In  the  Suite's  larger  cities,  more 
than  hiilf  of  them  In  Portland. 

The  economic  clrcumst:inces  of  an  esti- 
mated 3fl,000  self-supporting  worklngwomen 
are  revealed  In  a  rrjxirt  prepared  by  the  State 
bure.ui  of  labor  from  a  survey  of  Portland 
and  seven  .smaller  cities  made  In  1959.  showed 
them  receiving  a  st^Ucwide  average  monthly 
wage  at  that  time  of  $272  80^:is  against  an 
average  monthly  cxjjendlture  almost  $7 
greater. 

The  survey  found  20  percent  of  working- 
women  earning  less  than  $200  a  month,  some 
40  pcrceiu  less  than  $250  For  some.  It  con- 
cluded, the  "present  average  (living  stand- 
•trd)    is  close    to   the  emergency  level." 

The  kirgest  group  of  worklngwomen — 40 
percent  are  over  45  years  old.  Ninety  per- 
cent of  all  of  them  were  self-supporting  and 
some  25  jjercent  have  dependents.  In  some 
of  the  lowest  paid  classlflcatlon.s — clerical 
workers,  for  example,  averaging  $276.80  a 
m. 'iith.  85  percent  were  entirely  self-sup- 
porting. 

Among  the  worst  paid  were  clerical  work- 
ers—particularly In  finance.  Insurance,  and 
real  estate — service  workers  and  saleswomen. 
Low  Income,  according  to  the  survey,  Is 
partly  a  matter  of  prejudice,  partly  of  "an 
equally  bla.sed  concept  of  (a  woman)  being 
mrroly  a  supplementary  wage  earner."  In 
addition,  "their  urgent  need  to  earn  directs 
them  toward  the  occupational  areas  of  the 
Ipust  resistance  where  the  women  who  need 
the  earnings  most,  get  the  least." 

Low  pay,  especially  in  the  retail  trade  field. 
Is  largely  due  to  absence  of  union  organiza- 
tion L<)well  C.  Ashbaugh,  secretary  of  the 
Ret. ill  Clerks  International  Portland  local. 
Concedes  that  his  union  has  been  unsuccess- 
ful In  trying  to  organize  workers  In  Port- 
land's larger  department  and  national  chain 
variety  stores.  Whereas  union  scale  for  gen- 
eral variety  store  work  Is  $1.72  an  hour, 
many  nonunion  store  clerks  are  receiving 
as  little  as  the  State  minimum  wage  of  $1 
b.-i.se  pay.  with  no  paid  health,  welfare,  or 
other    fringe    benefits. 

"Tliese  women  are  basically  either  young 
or  old."  Ashbaugh  said.  "They  are  kids  out 
of  high  school,  or  older  women  who  first  went 
into  the  retail  trade  field  when  they  could  get 
a  little  more  money  In  relation  to  the  price 
structure.  Both  groups  are  afraid  to  sign  a 
bargaining  contract  becaiuse  of  the  difficulty 
tliey'd  have  If  they  had  to  find  Jobs  else- 
where " 

"You  run  into  a  lot  of  social  problems,"  he 
added  "It  Is  Impossible  for  a  woman  to 
live  on  $1  05  an  hour  unless  two  or  three 
girls  share  an  apartment  together — which  is 
often  an  unhealthy  situation.  I  have  seen 
some  young  girls  here  go  Into  stores,  then 
get  hiird  up  and  end  up  In  prostitution." 
The  Labor  Burciiu's  1959  re^xirt  is  not  qxilte 
as  ppecillc.  but  reaches  similar  conclusions. 
In  referring  ns  a  group  to  waitresses,  also 
among  the  lowest  paid  of  women  workers. 


"The  survey  has  shown  that  in  numerous 
instances  young  divorced  mothers  with  small 
children  to  support  are  employed  as  "car- 
hops," or  as  waitresses  and  barmaids  In  eating 
and  drinking  places. 

"The  late  working  hours,  the  young  age 
of  the  supporting  mother,  her  low  wage — 
all  these  tend  to  create  a  situation  which 
can  hardly  be  described  as  conducive  to  the 
wholesome  upbringing  of  her  children." 

In  the  geography  of  poverty  nationally. 
one  of  the  basic  units  Is  the  farm.  The  farm 
Is  sometimes  the  initial  source  of  urban 
poverty,  as  more  and  more  farmers  and  farm- 
workers, under  impact  of  increasing  automa- 
tion and  declining  smaller  farms,  seek  what 
seems  to  be  a  better  life  In  the  cities. 

The  farm  itself  is  often  the  center  of  en- 
demic poverty — nationally,  estimates  figure 
that  poverty  is  the  lot  of  some  8  million 
people  who  live  in  rural  areas. 

M.  D.  Thomas,  of  the  extension  agricul- 
tural service  at  Oregon  State  University. 
states  that  "Oregon  follows  national  trends 
in  agriculture — migration  from  the  farms  to 
cities,  the  transition  from  smaller  to  larger 
farms. 

"Our  problems  are  not  nearly  as  acute  as 
in  the  Appalachians,  but  we  certainly  have 
them." 

Thomas'  department  has  compiled  these 
statistical  evidences  refiecting  farm  and  rural 
poverty  in  Oregon: 

In  1959,  16.4  percent  of  all  farm  families, 
and  11.4  percent  of  rural  nonfarm  families, 
received  incomes  of  less  than  $2,000. 

Farmers  and  farm  managers  received  a 
median  Income  of  $3,092  for  the  census  year, 
with  48.6  percent  receiving  less  than  $3,000; 
75  percent  of  farm  laborers  received  less  than 
$3,000,  with  a  group  median  of  $1,489. 

Twelve  percent  of  Oregon  farms  were  less 
than  10  acres;  and  30  percent  of  all  commer- 
cial farms  In  the  State  took  in  less  than 
$5,000  from  sale  of  produce;  "in  addition. 
many  of  Oregon's  19,700  part-time  farmers 
had  relatively  low  income." 

Farm  poverty  in  Oregon  is  Increasingly 
related  to  automation. 

""There  are  no  more  farm  Jobs  for  the  old- 
style  farmhands — men  who  were  willing  and 
able  workers,  but  often  easy  going  and  none 
too  bright,"  observed  RCA.  Moore.  "Today, 
the  farnahand  has  to  know  how  to  run  ma- 
chines, how  to  handle  a  tractor." 

Corbett  pointed  out  that  some  harvest 
crops  In  the  State  have  now  become  almost 
100  percent  mechanized.  He  said  his  com- 
mittee has  found  that  many  rural  areas — 
and  particularly  eastern  Oregon  In  general — 
have  been  "exporting  their  young  people." 

"They  graduate  from  high  school  and  go  on 
to  college  or  to  look  for  work  in  the  cities." 
he  said.     "Often,  they  don't  come  back." 

Rural  poverty  Is  often  a  more  squalid  mat- 
ter than  poverty  in  the  cities.  Again,  an 
index  is  provided  by  census  statistics. 

Twenty  percent  of  rural  nonfarm  families. 
and  17  percent  on  farms,  lived  in  deteriorat- 
ing houses,  many  lacking  some  or  most 
plumbing  facilities. 

Twelve  percent  of  farms  were  without 
automobiles,  15  percent  without  telephones. 
35  percent  without  home  freezers — all  virtual 
necessities  of  country  living. 

One  further  measure  of  declining  oppor- 
tunities In  Oregon  agriculture;  More  than 
half  of  all  farm  operators  In  1959  worked 
off  the  farm  as  well,  either  by  choice  or  ne- 
cessity, 43  percent  for  100  days  or  more, 

"John  Gladstone."  at  the  age  of  65.  has 
perhaps  10  more  years  to  look  forward  to. 
Sometimes,  he  finds  it  difficult  to  look  for- 
ward with  much  eagnerness.  He  can  ex- 
pect to  spend  the  rest  of  his  days  living  in 
the  most  dire  form  of  poverty. 

It  was  nearlng  the  end  of  the  month  as 
Gladstone  gestured  around  the  cupboard - 
sized  hotel  room  in  which  he  lives.  It  was 
cluttered  with  the  relics  of  days  past — crum- 


pled snapshots  of  old  friends,  some  pictures 
of  animals  torn  from  magazines.  In  a  cor- 
ner was  an  electric  hot-plate,  with  an  empty 
coffee  pot. 

Next  to  it  was  a  wrapper  of  sweet  rolls 
and  a  box  of  crackers — all  he  would  be  able 
to  afford  until  his  social  security  check  came 
in  next  week's  mall. 

Gladstone  Is  a  man  who  is  still  In  fairly 
good  health,  still  in  control  of  his  faculties. 
He  lived  what  would  be  called  a  rather  ordi- 
nary life — a  series  of  semiskilled  and  un- 
skilled Jobs  until  he  suddenly  found  him- 
self too  old  to  work  10  or  so  years  past, 
a  wife  who  died  shortly  afterward,  no  chil- 
dren. He  had  put  a  little  money  in  the  bank 
during  his  working  days,  but  It  has  long 
since  drained  away.  He  lives  now  on  a  so- 
cial security  payment  of  $75  a  month. 

No  one  knows,  for  certain,  how  many  of 
the  elderly  population  in  Portland,  and  the 
rest  of  Oregon,  live  like  Gladstone,  or  only 
slightly  better.  It  is  certain  that  this  area 
of  poverty  is  one  that  cries  out  most  loudly 
for  some  form  of  solution. 

Portland,  with  some  93,000  people  65  years 
or  older  living  in  the  area,  has  one  of  the 
highest  percentages  of  elderly  persons  in  the 
country.  Less  than  one-third  of  Portland 
men  over  65  remain  members  of  the  labor 
force. 

Figures  compiled  by  Portland's  social  se- 
curity office  show  some  79.000  beneficiaries  in 
the  area  the  office  services.  For  every  1.000 
persons  over  62  in  Oregon,  709  draw  some 
form  of  social  security— sixth  highest  figure 
in  the  Nation. 

Their  average  monthly  payment — state- 
wide—amounts to  $80,  somewhat  over  a 
.$76.53  national  figure.  But  like  unemploy- 
ment compensation,  "the  program  is  not 
based  on  need  at  all,"  in  the  words  of  How- 
ard Larson,  of  the  Portland  office's  division 
of  program  analysis. 

The  figures  are  not  very  revealing.  They 
do  not  show,  for  example,  how  many  social 
security  recipients  have  savings  to  supple- 
ment payments — or  how  many  don't. 
Theoretically,  a  recipient  can  earn  up  to 
$1,200  a  year  and  continue  to  receive  pay- 
ments—but Hanson  says  few  people  of  social 
security  age  continue  to  work. 

Beneficiaries  with  highest  total  earnings 
from  past  Jobs  receive  the  highest  benefits, 
which  range  from  $32  to  $127  a  month. 
Some  of  the  most  hard-pressed  older  people 
are  able  to  qualify  for  assistance  from  State 
public  welfare — 3,956  cases  are  currently 
registered  on  old-age  assistance  roles,  re- 
ceiving either  their  only  source  of  income,  or 
enough  to  make  the  difference  between  so- 
cial security  payments  and  their  minimum 
personal  needs. 

Although  qualifying  standards  are  low, 
older  people  on  welfare  are  sometimes  ironi- 
cally better  off  than  those  who  are  not. 

"Those  on  welfare  are  at  least  assured 
they'll  be  taken  care  of  in  case  of  an  emer- 
gency— welfare  will  help  pay  hospital  bills." 
Larson  observed.  "Maybe  20  percent  of 
social  security  recipients  are  really  up  against 
it — a  number  larger  than  those  receiving 
old-age  assistance.  In  many  ways,  they  are 
actually  worse  off." 

The  tragic  circumstances  of  many  older 
people  are  best  described  by  social  workers. 
One  described  a  caseload  of  12  older  men 
living  in  a  hotel  on  Portland's  skldrow, 
averaging  $75  a  month  on  social  security 
benefits.  Their  monthly  checks  are  sent 
directly  to  the  hotel  manager— who  im- 
mediately deducts  $30  a  month  rent,  often 
doles  out  the  remainder  $1  or  $2  at  a  time  to 
some  of  the  men  who  drink.  There  were 
some  complaints  about  the  practice.  The 
manager  defended  it  by  telling  of  one  man 
who  had  been  "rolled"  for  the  rest  of  his  social 
security  check  5  minutes  after  he  cashed 
It. 
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A  flst^r  of  social  service  who  works  In  an 
area  heavily  concentrated  by  older  people — 
both  men  and  women  -  described  their 
sl'.uatlon. 

■•They  live  In  little  holes  that  they  call 
home,"  she  said  "It  la  certainly  a  lung 
way  from  the  social  principles  embodied  in 
the  encyclicals  ot  Pope  John  " 


Series  ov  Poverty— Part  II 
For    many,    poverty    U    an    absolute       For 
most   of    the  poor,   at   least   In   Oregon,   pov- 
erty is  relative. 

It  is  relative,  however,  not  to  the  Joneses. 
with  their  two  family  cars  but  to  basic  com- 
munity -standards  They  ure  stii:id:irds  which 
current  education,  no  less  th.^n  t.'ie  teach- 
ings of  religion.  Increiuslngly  uphold  as 
fundamental  rights  In  a  siKTlety  dedicated 
to  .Tiiiterlal,  as  well  as  ^iplrltu.il  advance- 
ment, to  democratic  principles  of  equal  op- 
portunity and  social  Justice 

In  drawing  up  a  mixJest  but  adequate 
budget  for  a  worklngman's  fumlly  of  four, 
the  US  Department  of  I,ah..r  \n  NfiO  de- 
fined some  of  these  standards  Beyond  an 
expenditure  of  more  than  half  for  needed 
fixxl  rent,  and  utilities,  the  Department 
earm.arlied  other  funds  "retiulred  to  main- 
tain •  •  •  prevailing  standards  of  what  Is 
needed  for  health.  efUclency  the  nurture  of 
children  and  for  participation  In  s<->clal  and 
community  activities  " 

StKl  other  standards^ — or  right-s-  are  im- 
plied The  right  of  the  worklngman  to  hold 
his  Job,  the  right  of  his  famllv  to  live  In 
a  modest,  but  adequate  neighborhood,  to 
wear  modest,  but  adequate  clothes,  of  the 
children  to  receive  an  adequate  educatli^n 

The  i^reat  number  of  Orei^on  families  who 
fall  short  of  these  standard.s  -and  of  single 
Individ  ials  who  fall  to  come  anywhere  near 
standards  of  their  own  are  being  short- 
changed of  even  the  most  basic  f>f  these 
rights  Lfick  of  money,  and  the  limited  edu- 
cation that  usually  accompanies  it.  stand 
as  a  stonewall  which  blix-ks  equal  access 
to  avenues  of  community  service  and  self- 
Improvement  for  the  very  people  who  stand 
In  greatest  need  of  such  help  These  and 
other  social  handicaps  constitute  a  built-in 
Inequality  of  opportunity  for  the  piKir  who 
do  find  their  way  Into  the  framework  of 
such  services. 

Many  of  the  tax-supported  services  In  Ore- 
gon strinrgle  along  on  Inadequate  financial 
footings,  the  burden  falling  often  on  coun- 
ties or  smaller  units  which  are  least  able  to 
afford  t.^e  bill.  Other  services  often  are 
geared  only  to  those  who  live  on — and  are 
willing  to  admit  to — a  level  of  rockbottom 
destitution. 

In  countless  ways.  Oregcjn  s  poor  are  paying 
In  their  everyday  lives  the  high  cost  of  pov- 
erty, a  codt  made  up  of  the  manifold  effects. 
b>-product5  and.  sometimes  the  causes,  of 
being  poor.  This  co«t  Is  also  borne  Indi- 
rectly—If  often  begrudglngly.  f\nd  frequently 
Inadequate — by  even  the  wealthiest  of  Ore- 
gon ciM/ens. 

From  notes  collected  through  Intr-rvlews 
with  authorities  In  half  a  dozen  fields,  you 
get  a  broad  outline  of  some  of  the  Items  which 
go  into  forming  this  "cost  of  poverty"  In 
Oregon 

Education:  "Worst  of  all  'he  poverty  of 
the  f.ithers  is  visited  upon  the  children." 
the  President's  Council  of  Fconomlc  Advisors 
concluded  In  its  January  report 

Lack  of  education  and  poverty  go  hand 
m  hand,  reinforcing  one  iuiother  .md  creat- 
ing a  self-perpetuatlng  condition  from  which 
neither  a  higher  Income  nor  more  Intensive 
education  ran  alone  provide  an  assured  means 
of  escape 

.•\  'ommittee  studying  racial  .uspects  of  the 
Portland  school  system  has  fotind  that  low 
motivation,  lack  of  Interest,  are  not  restricted 
to  Negro  students  In  the  low  socioeconomic 
areas  where  ghetto  living  patterr-.s  force 
moat  of  them  to  live     A  cltvwlde  study   com- 


pleted e.irly  l.ust  vf.ir  t  himI  K'r.ult-  .sihrn^ls 
rep<jrting  the  hlgfie^'  }jr  p.  .-■•'.oi.  of  s'udents 
having  problems  of  all  kinds  leari-lrn;  at- 
tendance, health,  etc— to  l)e  Ideti'i.-.il  with 
the   city's   lowest    Income   8traU\   areas  ' 

Dr  RUh.ird  Boyd,  who  Is  heading  a  study 
of  high  sch(x>l  dropouts  for  the  Portland  dis- 
trict, says  preliminary  conclusions  show  low- 
family  Income  to  rank  high  imiong  various 
factors  creating  the  dropout  problem  M(.)8t 
officials  contend  Oregon's  dropout  rate  ranks 
rather  low  In  national  standings,  although 
Boyd  points  out  that  national  stuilies  Indi- 
cate 85  percent  of  high  scho<M  dropouts  arise 
from  fan^llles  in  which  neither  parent  com- 
pleted high  schcxjl  Median  number  of  school 
years  completed  by  all  Oregon  adults  is  118, 
meaning  that  m<ire  than  half  of  the  Suite's 
population  over  25  years  old  has  never  com- 
pleted high  schcMjl  This  Is  also  true  for 
heads  of  Oregon  families 

State  Superintendent  of  Schtx'ls  Lecm  P 
Mlnear  emphasized  problems  ;trlsliig  from 
the  numbers  of  small  si-hools  In  often  hfu-d- 
preijsed  rural  Oregon  axeas. 

The  per  pupil  cost  of  education  Is  ap- 
proxiniiLiely  twice  as  much  in  smaller 
sth.jol3,  •  he  said  "In  the  25  high  schools 
la  the  State  with  less  than  50  students,  the 
dropout  rate  is  as  high  as  66  percent — 
against  a  rate  of  20  percent  In  larger  schools 
Students  In  high  schools  250  or  more  In 
size  have  ruuglily  twice  the  chance  of  win- 
ning scholarships  as  students  In  the  110 
schools  m  the  State  which  niuiiber  less  than 
that  There  Is  also  a  relationship  to  the 
tirades   that  students  get   In  universities  " 

Piunlly  life  Katherlne  CI. irk.  director  of 
Portlands  Family  Counseling  Se.vlces.  s.iys 
that  factors  related  to  low  Incijme  weigh 
heavily  among  problems  chat  bring  f.imllles 
to  the  verge  of  breakup  who  come  to  the 
agency  for  help  She  cites  problems  con- 
nected w,nth  fathers  and  husbtmds  whom  low 
Income  compels  u>  take  a  second  Job.  others 
Involving  adolescent  children  In  low  Income 
families,  and  the  "appallingly  law  Income" 
of  many  older  petiple  the  agency  helps  on  a 
preveiit,itlve  basis  Other  authorities  point 
out  that  family  breakup — with  ensuing 
alimony  and  supjKirt  payments,  and  on  the 
other  side,  frequent  failure  to  receive  these 
payments-  can  also  be  a  major  source  of 
p<-)verty 

Crime  An  ot!lcer  la  the  chief's  office  of 
the  Portland  Police  Deparrjiient  will  tell  you 
that  ■  no  one  In  this  city  is  forced  to  steal 
out  of  want  or  need  "  and  he  cited  the  work 
of  the  dejxirtmenfs  Sunshine  division  In 
giving  ye;ir-round  help  to  di«mute  and 
needy  families  The  department  d^^>e8  not 
m  iinUilu  st.itlstlcs  on  Income,  he  added,  "be- 
cause no  correlation  has  been  shown  that 
would  make  such  statistics  worthwhile  '" 

Other  authorities,  however,  base  Judgment 
on  a  somewhat  broader  st.tndard.  Circuit 
Cr>urt  Judge  Virgll  Langtry  says  that  the 
great  majority  of  criminal  cases  which  have 
come  before  him  have  been  low-lncome 
people 

Almost  every  burglary  case  you  ever  get 
win  have  a  court  apptilnted  lawyer."  he  said. 
This  ts  also  mofetly  true  of  .u'med  robbery  " 
Delinquency;  A  study  of  more  than  1.600 
delinquent  boys  conducted  under  the  Mult- 
nomah County  Metropolitan  Youth  Commis- 
slim  In  1960  showed  the  highest  rates  of  de- 
linquency stemming  almo.st  without  excep- 
tion from  the  city's  lowest  socioeconomic 
areas  James  Dudley  of  the  county  Juvenile 
court,  emphasizes  the  number  of  factors  In- 
volved In  creating  delinquency,  but  says  that 
you  get  the  general  Impression  of  a  number 


of   petjple   you   see   sweating    It   out    on   v 


ery 


These  ranged  from  Whitman  and  Wc>od- 
m  >re  SchiM.i!s  where  18  7  percent  of  students 
were  reported  as  having  problems,  to  a  high 
of  417  percent  at  Couch  School  Schools 
Inbetween  Included  Vestal  Br<xiklyn.  Glen- 
coe.  Abernathy.  Astor,  BoUse.  Highland.  Rich- 
mond   Eliot,  and  Peninsula. 


sm.ill  incomes 

The  administration  of  Justice  •There  is 
no  Justice  for  the  ^xior,  period,"  a  Portland 
attorney  says  flatly  He  was  emphasizing/  the 
fact  that  In  civil  cases,  the  po<-)r  usually  are 
guilty  of  not  having  the  money  needed  to 
stave  off  garnishment  or  repossession 

Judge  Lmgtry  said  there  is  some  Justifica- 
tion for  the  charge,  also.  In  the  realm  of 
criminal  law 

"The  court  Is  not  able  to  apptilnt  the  20 
best  lawyers  In  town  every  month  to  defend 
the  200  or  so  people  who  are  charged  with 
crime."  he  said  "And  I  assure  anyone  that 
a  good  attorney  Ls  a  great  help  In  any  court 
procedure  " 

Public  health  Dr  Samuel  B  Osgood,  di- 
rector of  loc«l  services  for  the  Oregon  Board 
of  Health.  Siiys  "there  Is  no  doubt  that  people 
In  lower  Income  groups  are  Inclined  to  ^o 
without  preventive  health  services,  and  even 
p«*stpone  treatment  " 

He  jxjlnted  out  that  (;nly  17  of  Oregon's 
36  counties  have  full-time  jaibllc  health  de- 
partments, and  observes  that  "Oregon  Is  one 
of  only  seven  other  Stiites  which  dont  pro- 
vide some  direct  StJite  financial  aid  to  various 
county  health  programs" 

Hospitalization  "There  are  comparatively 
few  charity  hospitals  In  the  State."  said 
Dr  Osgood.  Public  welfare  agencies  will 
pay  a  part  of  hospital  co.sts  and  the  aged 
who  are  not  directly  on  welfare  can  get  medi- 
cal  assistance    under    the    Kerr-MlUs   Act  •' 

He  adds:  "I  would  say  ft  significant  seg- 
ment of  the  population  falls  Into  a  category 
of  need,  while  still  not  wanting  to  go  on 
welfare  " 

Or  P  Sydney  Hansen.  Multnomah  County 
physician  and  head  of  the  county  health 
division,  points  out  that  any  residents  of 
the  county  who  are  "medically  ln<llgent"  can 
receive  service  at  the  county  hospital 

"There  are  agreements  with  private  hos- 
pitals In  some  other  communities."  he  said. 
'"In  most  counties,  you  either  have  to  be  on 
welfiire  or  yr.u  don't  get  service.  You  can 
stand  In  the  hospital  lobby  and  ask  for 
service  They  should  give  It.  or  they  lose 
their  eleemtisynary  (relating  or  devoted  to 
charity)    status" 

Such  a  brief  Itemization  of  the  'cost  of 
poverty"  provides  only  a  superficial  account 
of  problems  which  exist  In  the  various  fields, 
and  really  no  Idea  at  all  of  the  cost  In  human 
terms  For  this  story.  It  Is  necessary  to 
look   further   Into   each   of   these  subjects. 

Howard  Hanson  Is  coordinator  of  a  special 
program  Initiated  3  years  ago  at  Jef- 
ferson High  School,  with  an  enrollment  of 
2. '200  student.';,  one  of  Portland's  largest,  and. 
with  a  25-percent  Negro  {x^pulatlon.  de- 
scribed as  "In  an  area  that  Is  undergoing 
.sociological  transition  due  to  an  accelerated 
Influx  of  disadvantaged  persons" 

Hanson  says  ""You  usually  can't  tell  chil- 
dren from  p(K:^r  families  by  the  clothes  they 
wear  The  families  may  be  on  welfare,  but 
the  kids  will  go  out  In  the  summer  and 
pick  beans  so  they  cet  the  standard  clothes. 
They  may  be  deprived  of  food  at  home. 
Manv  are  from  broken  homes  " 

"What  are  the  toughest  problems?  Its 
hard  to  say  unless  you're  a  child  In  such  a 
situation  It  may  be  Inability  to  afford  ade- 
quate clothes,  medical  or  dental  care  There 
Is  usually  self-consciousness  They  may  be 
lauglied  nt  or  rldlctiled  They  grow  weary 
of  this  and  wonder  "what's  the  use?" 

"Their  self-image  Is  very  poor."  said  Han- 
son "They  arc  not  retarded,  but  unmoti- 
vated The  home  slUiatlon  (li>es  nn  provide 
an  adequate  image  for  them  to  see  any  fu- 
ture for  themselves,  as  far  as  society  Is  con- 
cerned Some  get  In  trouble  arid  are  ex- 
pelled, while  others  drop  out  •• 

The  problem  Is  compounded,  said  Hanson, 
•'when  a  lot  of  teachers  will  see  a  situation 
where  they  think  a  student  can  learn  less,  so 
he  Is  taught  less  "" 


The  Jefferson  project,  described  by  Port- 
land school  officials  as  coming  closest  to  any 
nrogram  of  going  Into  problem  students' 
h>)m^s  employs  a  staff  of  five  full-  and  part- 
time  social  workers  and  counselors.  Along 
vnth  home  vl.'=lts-  largely  to  families  of  po- 
tential dropouts  the  project  Includes  In- 
dividual and  group  counseling. 

Haiwn  notes  some  success  with  the  proj- 
ect but  (jb.serves  that  "the  problem  begins 
in  grade  school  The  children  start  Iden- 
tifying there  They  have  no  preschool 
background — Tlie  parents  don't  speak  well. 
the  home  has  no  bo<iks  or  good  magazines. 
Because  the  children  have  limited  vocabu- 
lary, they  score  relatively  low  on  Intelligence 
tests  The  problem  merely  accelerates  from 
veur  t<i  year  " 

'  Dr  Victor  Doherty.  of  the  Portland  school 
district's  research  division,  concedes  lower 
.Khlevement  levels  In  grade  schools  of  low 
sociiM'conomlc   areiis 

•  They  are  differences  to  be  expected."  he 
said  •Deficiencies  In  social  and  cultural 
deprivation  can  t  be  made  up  solely  by  In- 
struction," 

The  Portland  school  district,  he  notes,  pro- 
vides a  host  of  special  child  services,  from 
services  for  the  ment^illy  retarded  to  the 
phvsKallv  handicapped  In  addition,  social 
workers  .ire  employed  on  a  rotating  basis, 
serving'  at  half  the  district  schools  for  2  or 
3  years   servicing  the  rest  by  telephone 

■  .Some  i^'rade  schtvil  principals  have  begun 
to  think  .ilong  the  lines  of  setting  up  pro- 
grams that  will  go  more  Intensively  Into  the 
homes.  '  he  said 

A  further  need  'We  need  teachers  who 
h.%ve  demonstrated  they  can  work  with  these 
children  successfully,  to  train  other  teachers 
for  the  work  Special  training  programs  for 
this  purpose  are  being  established  In  the 
East  A  similar  program  could  be  run  by 
the  Portland  district,  perhaps  as  an  In-serv- 
ice  ir, lining  program" 

Ihe  self-image  a  student  has  arose  again 
\\\  speaking  with  Dr  Richard  Boyd,  who  said 
national  studies  had  shown  it  to  be  "pos- 
sibly the  biggest  In  a  list  of  highly  related 
factors  creating  high   school  dropouts." 

In  his  exploratory  study.  Boyd  and  others 
Interviewetl  a  total  of  285  former  students 
who  h.id  dropped  out  of  two  Portland  high 
•schxils  'where  the  rate  Is  fairly  high" — stu- 
dents whom  the  survey  traced  from  their 
entering  year,  and  who  had  dropped  out  any- 
where short  of  graduation. 

What  are  they  doing  now?  '"Some  have 
worked  awhile,  some  have  married  and  have 
ihlldren.  some  have  attended  night  school 
or  .ire  thinking  of  reentering  college.  Fifty 
percent  of  121  girl  dr.  pouts  were  for  reasons 
of  pregnancy  mostly  unmarried—  and  some 
returned  to  schiM)l  after  birth  of  the  child. 
Others  have  no  intention  of  working  and  are 
collecting  their  own  welfare  checks." 

In  gener.il,  you  know  that  most  of  them 
are  up  against  It."  said  Boyd.  "A  number 
said  thev  had  tried  and  couldn't  find  a  Job 
without  "a  diploma  You  get  an  Idea  about 
the  others  from  the  list  of  the  Jobs  they 
ha\e  had  busboy.  dishwasher,  car  washer, 
Janitor,  babysitter,  trimming  lawns — which 
thev  sometimes  call  landscaping.  None  of 
ti'.ese  has  any  future  at  all— unless  you  get 
to  he  a  carwash  manager.  And  even  here,  a 
person  is  handicapped  without  a  high  school 
diploma  " 

All  of  these  educational  problems  carry 
over  into  smtller  cities  and.  more  severely,  to 
rural  areas,  where  a  country  high  school 
English  teacher  summed  up  the  motivational 
problem  "How  i.re  you  going  to  Interest 
them  in  Homer,  when  the  only  Homer  they 
know  Is  Homer  and  Jethro?"* 

The  problem  Is  compounded  when  low 
motivation  :ind  a  culturally  deprived  home 
background  often  coincide  with  school  dis- 
tricts which  ure  In  a  financial  squeeze. 

Again,  the  re.'^:ources  available  in  different 
C(immunltles    vary    widely.      There    are    17 
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mental  health  clinics  In  Oregon,  for  example, 
all   working   through   county  health   officers. 

Again,  Dr.  Mlnear  stressed  the  problems  of 
smaller  Oregon  schools. 

"The  State  has  an  equalization  fund  to 
help  balance  the  cost  between  rich  and  poor 
school  districts,  but  that  does  not  offset  the 
problem,"  he  said.  "For  example,  a  school 
m  a  metropolitan  area  may  spend  as  little 
as  $400  a  year  for  an  elemenUiry  student. 
while  some  rural  areas  pay  as  high  as  $1,200 
a  year. 

"The  difference  is  only  partly  met  by  State 
equalization  sources.  Usually,  it  puts  a  heav- 
ier burden  on  the  local  property  owner. 
Areas  that  can't  afford  to  make  up  this  dif- 
ference have  to  pay  a  teacher  less,  or  hire 
a  less  qualified  one.  There  is  a  great  turn- 
over among  rural  teachers,  and  a  great  dif- 
ference In  general  quality  between  larger  and 
smaller  schools." 

Mlnear  emphasized  the  relevance  of  rural 
school  problems  to  Oregon  cities 

"We  are  no  different  In  regard  to  rural 
decline  than  other  States."  he  said.  "One 
out  of  every  two  persons  born  on  the  farm 
Is  going  to  have  to  migrate  to  metropolitan 
Oregon  to  make  a  living.  Urban  areas  must 
be  concerned  with  education  In  rural  sec- 
tions of  the  State. 

"We  need  more  funds  to  help  necessarily 
existing  rural  schools. 

"We  need  to  combine  other  schools  Into 
larger  and  effective  administrative  and  edu- 
cational units.  During  the  First  World  War, 
there  were  25.000  school  districts  In  Oregon. 
Today  there  are  445.     We  should  have  about 

200.' 

Joseph  G.  Callstro,  executive  director  of 
Catholic  Family  Services,  tells  of  what  hap- 
pened to  one  family  with  four  children  after 
the  husband  and  father  had  been  for  2  years 
without  work. 

"The  kids  were  having  troubles  in  school," 
he  said.  "The  husband  and  wife  were  hardly 
speaking  to  edbh  other  except  to  quarrel. 
They  asked  fc^  help — but  what  they  really 
needed  was  a/ob." 

The  link  between  low  income  and  marital 
or  family  problems  Is  not  always  so  clear  cut. 
As  in  the  case  of  poverty  and  education,  It 
can  be  difficult  to  sift  cause  from  effect. 

Katharine  Clark  points  out  that  Family 
Counseling  Service  frequently  receives  pleas 
for  help  from  families  In  moderate  income 
brackets,  while  a  husband  and  wife  on  low- 
Income  "can  weather  this  sort  of  thing  if 
both  are  fairly  strong— you  wonder  where 
some  find  the  strength." 

"We  do  see  cases  where  the  husband  is 
employed  at  a  very  low  wage,  others  where 
he  has  lost  his  Job,"  sh3  said.  "In  a  sense, 
It's  money  that  starts  the  thing.  Some- 
times the  wife  can  get  a  Job.  But  she  then 
tekes  over  the  role  of  breadwinner,  which 
doesn't  help  the  husband's  morale  any.  The 
kids  are  left  home,  -with  the  husband  sup- 
posedly looking  after  them. 

"Meanwhile,  the  squabbles  mount,  the 
frustration  and  the  bitterness.  Tl.e  accusa- 
tions begin:  'You're  no  man,  or  you  could 
support  your  family.' 

"Even  In  a  family  where  the  husband  and 
wife  share  good  relationship,  lack  of  money 
has  Its  definite  effect  on  children— particu- 
larly In  adolescence,  when  It's  normal  to  have 
to  be  like  everybody  else." 

Miss  Clark  pointed  to  one  striking  aspect 
of  the  sociology  of  poverty— the  inability 
for  the  most  poor  to  be  "reached.'"  except  In 
the  most  desperate  circumstances,  or  by  the 
more  compulsory  agents  of  society,  such  as 
the  school  system. 

"We  do  not  see  a  great  many  low-Income 
families,  and  I  think  It  Is  so  that  very  often 
they  are  the  least  likely  to  avail  themselves 
of  available  services."  she  said.  "For  those 
who  are  also  uneducated.  I  think  our  kind 
of  service  may  be  a  little  too  sophisticated 
and  out  of  reach— we  do  work  by  appoint- 
ment, and  the  people  come  to  call  here. 


"We  don't  know  yet  how  to  get  down  and 
get  closer  to  them." 

The  law  Is  the  most  compulsory  agent  of 
society,  and  It  sometimes  has  less  trouble 
reaching  the  poor  than  in  avoiding  them. 

They  are  reached  most  frequently  by  Ore- 
gon laws  governing  credit — among  the 
strongest  In  the  country,  on  the  side  of  the 
creditor,  and,  according  to  some,  a  prime 
cause,  as  well  as  a  concomitant,  of  poverty. 
A  Portland  Catholic  attorney,  who  says 
almost  half  of  his  practice  is  on  a  free  or 
reduced  payment  basis  to  low-Income  peo- 
ple, becomes  indignant  on  this  subject. 

"Poor  people  can  get  very  good  legal  advice 
in  any  claim  where  money  is  Involved,"  he 
said.  "The  answer  is  not  more  legal  aid. 
Their  real  problem  Is  not  having  money  and 
jobs — if  they  did,  they  wouldn't  be  In  the 
office.  The  only  thing  you  can  do  for  most 
of  them  is  to  file  bankruptcy. 

"A  lot  of  the  people  you  find  who  are  out 
of  work  have  lost  their  jobs  as  a  result  of 
continuous  garnishments,"  he  adds.  "Often, 
these  garnishments  come  from  doctors  and 
hospitals — including  Catholic  hospitals. 

"Oregon  has  one  of  the  strongest  credit 
laws  in  the  world  to  protect  the  creditor."  he 
stated.  "Unlike  most  States,  It  provides  for 
attachment  at  the  same  time  as  applying 
for  suit.  Many  States  have  larger  exemp- 
tions from  garnishment.  Creditors  In  Oregon 
can  garnish  all  the  way  up  to  $300  a  month— 
so  what  has  a  person  got  left  to  live  on?" 
David  Turtledove,  head  of  the  Creditors' 
Protective  Association,  Is  equally  outspoken 
on  abuses  of  the  credit  system. 

"Some  States  don't  allow  garnishments,  or 
they  exempt  a  larger  amount,"  he  said.  He 
pointed  to  a  corresponding  laxity  In  provi- 
sions for  the  extension  of  credit  and  regula- 
tion of  Interest  rates. 

'"Most  advertising  seems  to  stress  terms, 
rather  than  the  quality  of  merchandise." 
Turtledove  said.  "It  Is  sometimes  amusing 
to  apply  a  little  arithmetic  to  the  classified 
ads  in  the  Sunday  paper. 

'"In  Oregon,  and  in  many  other  States,  a 
3-percent  monthly  interest  rate  is  legal  for 
small  loan  companies — which  in  Oregon  to- 
day are  thicker  than  poppa-momma  grocery 
stores  used  to  be,"  he  said.  "All  department 
stores  and  oil  companies  apply  a  service 
charge — which  is  ostensibly  not  Interest,  but 
at  1^2  percent  a  month,  Is  higher  than  the 
legal  Interest  rate. 

"I  personally  think  that  Interest  rates 
should  be  stated  stralghtly  and  unequivo- 
cally. The  public  has  no  lobby.  And  many 
people  are  Ignorant  of  elementary  arith- 
metic." 

Criminal  law  touches  the  lives  of  the  poor 
somewhat  less  frequently— but  still  to  a 
greater  extent  than  people  of  adequate 
means.  It  reaches  also  into  the  lives  of 
their  children. 

In  its  study  on  juvenile  delinquency  In 
the  Portland  area,  the  Multnomah  County 
youth  commission  found  no  perfect  cor- 
relation between  delinquency  rates  and  In- 
come areas.  However,  only  1  of  24  census 
tracts  reporting  a  high  rate  of  juvenile  of- 
fenses listed  a  family  median  income  of 
more  than  $6,000. 

The  study  listed  four  major  "types  of 
delinquency  areas." 

Northwest  Portland — characterized  by 
"very  low  amount  of  family  life"  and  "lower 
income  figures  •  •  •  explained  by  the  fact 
that  this  area  serves  as  a  residential  locus 
for  unattached,  working  females." 

Northeast  Portland— where  there  Is  a  "high 
proportion  of  Negro  residents.  This  Is  a  low 
economic  area,  as  Indicated  both  by  low 
educational  attainment  (9)  and  low  Income 
($4, 190  median)." 

Southeast  sections — "almost  totally  white," 
and  tending  "to  be  a  low  economic  area. 
There  tends  to  be  a  good  deal  of  family  life 
here  •  •  •  higher  than  average  home  owner- 
ship •   •   *." 
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The  delinqueDcy  la  "strlctlv  white  delin- 
quency, and  two-thlrda  of  these  offenders 
nre  referred  for  "serious'  itrensea — e^.  auto 
theft,  burglary,  and  other  theft  " 

The  fourth  classlficattun  wius  f')r  "middle- 
class  delinquency  areas  " — where  rates  tended 
to  be  relatively  low"  but  'hardly  to  be  con- 
sidered Insignificant." 

The  link  between  delinquency  and  low  in- 
come, with  Its  attendant  low  educitlon  and 
other  f  ictxirs.  also  seems  to  be  borne  out  In 
early  findings  of  the  Lane  County  youth 
pr'ijert  Studying  743  families  In  Junction 
Cltv,  Cikrldge.  and  southern  Eu^jene  from 
whi.h  it  least  1  child  hid  been  reported 
to  the  Juvenile  court  between  I'JHO  6'2.  It 
found  that  406  of  the  f^unlUes  hnd  receUed 
service  from  at  least  I  soriiU  Hnienry  In 
the  area.  Project  analvRts  point  out 
th  it  this  flRure  probab.y  dot-'s  not  exhaust 
tne  aren  of  "economic  deprivation 

.At  :ea.=;t  In  the  Portl md  area,  the  Mult- 
nomah ("o\inty  LeRHl  Aid  Commission  heads 
the  list  of  legal  avenue.s  that  arc  open  to  the 
pixir  in  their  frequent  ct>nt.\rt.s  with  so- 
ciety's l.iws. 

The  commission  ch, u-kjf.-,  i  $1  lll.nii  fee — 
which  ru.iy  bo  w.ilve<l  ,ii.d  tleternilnes  who 
Is  eligible  for  free  legal  advice,  donated  by  a 
panel  of  volunteer  attorneys 

Like  most  of  the  services  presently  pro- 
vided for  the  p«'or.  legal  Ud  fills  competently 
a  necessary  function  but  prlm.irily.  only 
on   the  level  of  b.wlc  destitution 

In  the  words  of  one  attorney.  "Lethal  aid 
d>i*>.s  a  ti'HKl  Job  for  the  .ibsolutelv  destitute 
But  the  .iverage  guy  Isn't  thl.s  bad  off  .Mid 
nobcKlv  likes  to  »ay   he  h;w  no  money  " 

He  elaborated  on  the  challenge  which  the 
poor  present  to  the  normally  resp"n?lble  prn- 
fefislonal  perstin  In  areas  of  b.islc  public 
service. 

MoLt  attorneys  make  an  effort  to  carry 
at  le.ist  a  10  percent  lo.id  of  work  for  free  or 
at  reduced  fees  .is  part  of  our  service  to  the 
bnr."  he  said.  "But  there  Is  a  limit  to  whnt 
any  of  us  can  do- -we   hive   to  pay  the  rent. 

tCX' 

M.iny  of  the  pixir  Just  don't  bother  to 
seek  Icg.il  advice,  '  he  added  They  should 
know,  for  example,  that  the  time  they  need  a 
lawyer  most  Is  when  they  first  get  picked  up 
for  an  offense,  rather  than  wuting  for  the 
court  to  appoint  counsel  But  the  pix)r 
usually  think  they  cin  get  further  by 
cooperating. 

'And  anyone— but  especially  the  p.xir  - 
ihould  have  a  perlotUc  le^al  checkup  just  as 
you  h^ve  an  annual  physical  eximination 
.\  pers<3n  running  a  f.imily  h.is  the  same 
pr  >Mem.s  that  someiine  rvumlng  a  big  de- 
p.vrtment  store  does,  and  he  needs  the  same 
legal  advice." 

One  fundp.mental  problem  '  C  nirt  .ip- 
polnted  counsel  Is  usually  competent,"  this 
attorney  said.  "But  most  pcple  up  on 
criminal  offenses  have  a  hlst<iry  And  what 
can  a  lawyer  do  for  a  guy  who  robbed  a 
bank''" 

This  opinion  of  the  level  of  competence  of 
court  appointed  attorneys  is  not  universally 
shared 

'  Y  luni^er.  less  experienced  .ittornoys  and 
th  -f  with  less  active  pr  ictlces  make  up  the 
majorfy  of  the  Ust  of  those  chosen  to  defend 
Indigents."  Judge  Li^n^try  said  "Some 
aren't  very  good  On  the  other  hand,  all 
h.we  pussed   the   State  bar  ex.\mln.itl:in 

Lm  quite  willing  to  -oiu-ede  that  gen- 
er.^lly  the  Indigent  or  a  fxcrsoii  .ifflc-.ed  v^lth 
poverty  does  not  have  tlie  same  opportunity 
to  belt  a  valid  charge  atralnst  him  as  a  well 
off  person  does  "  he  added  "On  the  other 
hand  I  can't  see  th.it  society  h.^s  the  obliga- 
tion *  )  provide  a  person  ch.irged  with  crime 
the  opportunity  to  buy  the  same  kind  of  ad- 
vice that  others  ran 

S'  clety  Is  obligated  to  give  him  .\  level  of 
defense  that  Is  decent  and  conforming  to 
star.diirds." 

It  wis  late  last  Friday  .xftern')  n.  and  ofTl- 
clalB  of  the  Multnomah  County  Health  Divi- 


sion dlscu.seed  the  p. isslble  implications  of 
a  s'orv  they  hod  Just  seen  In  tlie  afternoon 
newsp.iper  .is  they  sipped  cffee  In  the 
agency's  education  otflce  It  told  of  a  tenta- 
tive propoeal.  already  preliminarily  approved 
by  a  Governor's  commi»t««  studying  the  sub- 
ject, to  reduce  State  welfare  payments  for 
medical  services  to  a  level  limiting  hospital 
costs  to  6  d.iys  a  year  .ind  surgery  to  llfe- 
s.ivlng  and  reduction  of  severe  pain  " 

Mrs  Julia  Sheldon.  dlrccU>r  of  nurses, 
raised  a  question  whether  this  might  mean 
elimination  of  payments  for  tuberculosis 
patlent.s  needln*;  dentures. 

"It's  been  h.ird  for  them  to  get  dentures 
before,  and  po.sslbly  they  won't  be  able  to 
at  all  now."  she  said,  pointing  out  the  Im- 
portance of  proper  diet  In  control  of  the 
disease 

John  draham  he  ilth  educator,  pointed  to 
the  additional  burden  welfare  medical  cost 
cut-s  win  likely  pi. ice  on  Oregon  private  doc- 
tors, hoepltals.  and  druggists 

I  w<inder,"  he  said.  "If  they  would  reduce 
food  allotments  to  *5  a  month  and  expect 
grocers  tt)  provide  the  rest  that  was  needed 
nut  of  their  pockets?" 

Such  questions  connected  with  the  State 
welfiire  program  cover  only  one  nApect  of  the 
problems  which  arise  when  hinnan  suffering 
Is  expected  to  c(mtliu'  Itself  to  limits  arbi- 
trarily established  by  a  budget  Even  on  Its 
current  pr'irate  basis,  In  which  doctor-,  hos- 
pitals und  druggists  have  been  receiving  from 
state  welf.ire  funds  only  abo\it  two-thirds 
of  the  fee  payments  due  to  them  for  services 
to  welfare  recipient*.  Oregon's  total  welfare 
pr  >«;ram  Is  exceeded  by  programs  In  both 
Wishlngton  utul  California  Complaint* 
from  druggists  early  this  year  resulted  In 
appointment  of  the  speci.il  C'.)mnuttee  nuw 
studying  welfare  medical  cost.8  The  com- 
mittee and  the  Oregon  State  Medlc.il  Assi^icla- 
tlon  are  currently  reported  In  bitslc  agree- 
ment that  the  prorite  system  should  be  abol- 
ished and  replaced  bv  a  pald-ln-full  policy 
for  all  vendors,  based  on  "what  the  State  can 
actually  aff.ird  "" 

Local    public    health     officials    describe    a 
somewhat  larger  group  cif  persotis  dehned  as 
"medically    Indigent"     including    most    per- 
sons    on     welfare,     but     also     others     who 
support  themselves  at  a  level  of  basic  need 

The  "medlcitlly  Indigent"  form  a  major 
profvirtlon  of  persons  who  receive  help 
through  public  health  prttgriuns.  although 
the.se  services  are  available  to  anyone. 

These  programs  are  basically  preventive, 
concerned  with  diagnosis  and  control  of  com- 
munlc.tble  diseases,  as  well  as  sanlt.ntlon  con- 
trol and  health  education  They  perform  a 
significant  service  to  low-Income  people 
through  ca-'ieflndlng.  Immunization,  bedside 
progr.ims  for  teaching  patients  self-care;  In 
the  mental  he.ilth  division,  through  child 
guld.ince  and  family  counseling  programs, 
referrals,  follow-up  services  to  patients  dis- 
missed from  State  hospitals 

Such  services,  however,  ""vary  widely  In 
quantity  and  variety."  according  t<^  Dr  Os- 
good, who  serves  as  coordinator  for  local 
health  services  throughout  the  State 

"They  are  hnanced  basically  by  the  coun- 
ty, with  a  tiny  amoimt  of  Federal  funds  to 
a.sslst.  and  no  direct  State  aid."  he  said 
"S<ime  of  the  poorer  counties  can't  afford 
good  programs.  All  our  local  health  depart- 
ments are  understaffed  Leelslatlon  has 
been  proposed  to  provide  State  nld  several 
times,  but  It  has  always  been  defeated  " 

Mental  health  services,  where  they  exist, 
are  on  a  sounder  footing,  although  public 
health  officials  are  concerned  about  a  change 
In  wording  in  legislation  that  established  the 
pr.igram 

Said  Dr  Hansen;  "Originally,  the  law 
stated  the  State  would  pay  50  percent  of 
whatever  the  counties  expended.  But  now. 
thu  h.'is  been  changed  to  read  'up  to  50  per- 
cent.' " 


The  scope  of  the  problem  that  facea  the 
poor  who  are  In  need  of  other  basic  kinds 
of  medical  care  Is  best  dtflned  by  the  serv- 
ices which  tax-supported  public  health  pro- 
grams d>:>  not  provide 

""Basically,  the  only  treatment  we  do  is  ij^ 
the  control  of  communicable  diseases."'  said 
Graham  of  the  Multnom.ih  Covinly  health 
division  '"We  do  some  work  with  people 
-suffering  with  chronic  dbseases— health  su- 
pervision, rehabilitative  triilnlni; 

""Wo  do  not  dispense  medicines  or  write 
prescriptions.  And  essentially,  we  do  not 
treat  " 

The  poor  person  ajjproachlng  a  clinic  or 
hospital  for  treatment  ur  meUlcine  faces 
wh.it  Is  somctlnics  c.iUed  nn  "cMglblllty"  rat- 
ing, and.  more  precisely,  a  "needs  test"  Pa- 
tients arc  then  accepted  as  "charity"  cases,  or 
at  scaled-down  rates 

Said  one  observer:  "It  Is  not  surprising 
that  low  Income  people  are  Inclined  to  Ignore 
checkups,  neglect  j)reventlve  care  and  even 
delay  treatment  "'  Another  factor:  ""They  are 
afraid  a  checkup  might  find  something; 
wrong  with  them."  Mrs  Sheldon  said.  ""They 
would  ha\c  to  face  the  prospect  of  perhaps 
li.ivlng  to  lose  time  from  work  .mil  pay  for 
treatment" 

Several  authorities  point  out  that,  outside 
Multnomah  County,  the  poor  with  severe 
mental  Illness  arc  In  one  sense  better  oJI 
than  those  needing  hospital  care  for  physical 
reasons- — unless  It  Is  ttiherculosls 

"The  State  nuilntalns  three  hospitals  for 
the  mentally  111.  which  provide  tre.itment 
without  I'ay  to  those  In  need."  said  Pr  Os- 
good "There  are  tax-supported  iirogr.ims 
for  some  physic. il  disabilities  and  the  State 
maintains  the  TB  hospitaT-although  It  has 
only  about  100  patients  " 

Multnomah  Is  the  only  county  In  the  St.ite 
having  a  hospital  that  provides  tax-supported 
general  medical  and  surgical  services  for 
acute  care-  a  caseload  amounting  to  some 
8  000  a  year  The  medically  Indigent  from 
other  parts  of  the  State  can  be  referred  to 
the  outpatient  clinic  of  Portland's  University 
of  Oregon  Medical  School 

"County  hospitals"  In  other  areas  of  the 
State.  In  the  words  of  one  official,  "amount 
U)  little  more  than  nursing  homes  " 

S«'vernl  authorities  point  out  the  burden 
wlilch  the  necessity  of  relying  on  a  private 
hospitals  own  conception  of  Its  "eleemosy- 
nary" resjKjnslblllty  carries  not  only  for  the 
patient  In  need  of  help,  but  for  the  hospital 
Itself 

S.iys  Dr  Osgood  ""One  of  the  problems  In 
the  State  Is  that  hospitals  generally  make 
their  charges  rather  uniform  to  all  Indi- 
viduals who  come  In  They  suffer  financially 
from  thofe  who  don't  pay  a  bill — even  welfare 
d'^H-sn't  pay  the  full  price  " 

Private  doctors  and  druggists.  like  law- 
yers must  also  pay  this  price  to  Justify  their 
professional  res  {xuisi  bill  ties 

Authorities  In  the  field  of  public  health 
respond  with  Irony  to  the  question  of  what 
services  a  greater  supply  of  funds  might  en- 
able   them    to    provide 

John  Graham  ix)lnted  out  that  one  great 
aid  to  those  with  lower  income  and  In  Mult- 
nomah County.  In  the  area  of  preventive 
dental  care  would  be  passage  of  a  bill— up 
for  vote  on  the  May  ballot— for  fluoridation 
I  if  water 

■ytai  find  other  answers  to  the  more  seri- 
ous problem  of  equalizing  and  assuring  pro- 
visions for  treatment  .md  rnedlcine  to  people 
who  can't  afford  them  and  don't  want  to 
"stand  In  the  hospital  lobby  and  ask  for 
service" 

Slid  Dr.  Osg(X)d:  "There  Is  a  need  for  some 
kind  of  subsidy  for  hospital  care,  to  take  the 
burden  off  the  hospitals.  Health  Insurance 
seems  U>  be  one  of  the  best  approaches,  al- 
though some  Individuals  would  need  finan- 
cial assistance.  t<->o.  In  getting  this  insurance." 
He  added  this  more  general  opinion:  "Ore- 
gon"s   problems    are    not   as   severe   as   some 
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states,    and   our   economic    level    Is   on   the 
whole  rcisonably  good. 

•  But  in  recent  years  we  haven't  really  been 
kee-)ing  pace  In  economic  standing  with  other 
g,  Je.s  Krom  running  close  to  average  with 
the  50  States.  I  would  say  we  are  now  run- 
,,1.^  slitrhtly  behind.  Tills  position  Is  re- 
fl/t'ted  m  "le  problems  that  i)ubllc  health 
programs— and    many    other    services— now 

lace."  I 


.--^FRir.s    ON    Poverty — Part   III 
What    cau.'^os    poverty,    and    how    can    the 
war  on  povertv  be  foughf 

An-wers  range  from  the  complex  and 
.scholarly  to  the  over-slmpllfled  and  the 
Mrarre. 

late  la.'t  year,  for  example,  Mrs.  Fred  J. 
T  ..'/e.  president  of  the  Women's  Christian 
Tcmi'eiance  Union.  n<-ted  at  that  group's  na- 
tional r< invention  that  the  estimated  6  mil- 
lion alcoholics  In  the  country  exceeded  by 
iV,  million  the  4''^  million  people  "estimated 
out  "f  w<irk  by  the  Dep.irtment  of  Labor  be- 
cause of  automation  or  recession"  She  went 
on  to  dLstlll  the  obvious  concltislon. 

Another  widely  publicized  theory  was,  of 
course  advanced  In  J;inuary  by  Arizona 
Senator  Barry  Goi.riwATF.R  Speaking  at  New 
York's  Economic  Club,  he  concluded  that 
people  were  poor  for  the  same  rea.'^ons  they 
.,rc  uneducated— "low  Intelligence  or  low 
.imbit.on"— thus,  more  or  less  handily  dls- 
piisintt  of  the  problem,  with  the  Inference 
that  Us  s<iurce  lies  primarily  in  natural  con- 
ditions that  .'le  neither  worthy  of  much 
sympathy  nor  subject  to  nreat  change. 

In  its  statement  on  poverty  Issued  last 
week,  the  Social  Action  Department  of  the 
National  Catholic  Welfare  Conference  came 
closest  to  answers  that  are  accepted  by  most 
authorities. 

It  distinguished  between  two  classes  of 
the  poor,  placlnsj  In  the  first  group  people 
whose  poverty  stems  from  pers(mal  condi- 
tions that  cannot  readily  be  changed — the 
aged,  many  of  the  handicapped,  mothers  who 
a.'-e  the  sole  support  of  young  children. 

The  second  group  comprises  those  who  are 
poor  hirt'ely  beca\isc  of  external  conditions 
that  prevent  them  from  earning  a  living. 
They  Include  the  unedticated  and  unskilled, 
victims  iif  racial  discrimination,  farmers 
without  adequate  re.sources  and  training, 
many  unemployed  persons  over  40  years  of 
ane.  residents  of  areas  with  declining  In- 
dustries. 

OrPL'on  shares  In  common  with  other 
states  a  representative  number  of  the  poor 
belonging  to  the  former  group — a  greater 
number,  in  fact,  compared  with  many  other 
..rc;is.  of  such  members  of  this  group  as  the 
elderly.  They  constitute  the  basically  help- 
lo.v^  portion  of  the  poor,  presenting  a  moral 
problem  which  requires  immediate  remedial 
;k  tlon  aloi;g  biuslc  health  and  welfare  lines — 
In  the  words  of  the  social  action  department, 
"help  given  In  a  way  that  fully  respects  their 
hum. in  dit^ntty  " 

Vli  tlms  of  some  other  forms  of  poverty 
require  .iction  that  is  more  social  than  eco- 
i.'inic  an  end  to  all  forms  of  discrimina- 
tion for  Negroes  and  other  minority  group 
members;  rehabilitation  programs  for  alco- 
holics, the  mentally  111  and  physically  handl- 
cajiped.  second-  and  third-generation  welfare 
cases. 

In  the  long  run.  even  such  special  cases 
of  povertv  will  most  berieflt  only  through  a 
"war"  that  l:i  leveled  against  poverty  as  a 
whole,  and  directed  toward  Increasing  the 
K>neral  level  of  prosperity  and  broadening 
Its  base  Its  strategies  are.  In  many  cases, 
the  same  strategics  that  will  also  become  In- 
creasingly nece.ssary  to  combat  such  poten- 
tial sources  of  new  poverty  as  automation 
atid  mechanl-^ation,  and  their  form  Is  essen- 
tially economic  and  political. 

"Oregon."    In    the   words   of  one   observer, 
"feels   recession   less  In  a  period   of  general 


recession,   and   less   of    the   prosperity   In   a 
period  of  general  prosperity. 

Oregonlans  who  felt,  and  In  some  cases 
continue  to  feel,  the  Impact  of  the  1958-60 
recession,  might  tend  to  dispute  the  former 
proposition,  but  the  latter  contention  is  con- 
firmed by  figures  and  many  informed  au- 
thorities. Oregon  is  often  described  as  the 
"average"  State,  and  this  is  supported  by 
most  national  indexes. 

At  the  same  time,  however,  Oregon  has 
failed  to  participate  fully  In  the  boom  which. 
In  the  last  decade,  has  swept  over  the  rest 
of  the  west  coast.  It  has  failed  to  reach  the 
levels  of  neighboring  West  Coast  States,  even 
after  this  boom  period  showed  some  signs  of 
faltering  and  leveling  off. 

A  representative  Index  Is  provided  by  com- 
parative figures  for  gross  average  weekly 
earnings  of  production  workers  In  the  three 
States  over  a  10-year  period.  In  1952,  Ore- 
gon topped  the  list  with  a  $79,56  weekly 
average,  compared  to  $76.16  for  Wathington, 
$75.85  for  California.  By  1962.  these  posi- 
tions were  reversed.  California  leading  with 
$112,  Washington  workers  averaging  $110.71, 
and  Oregon  lagging  with  $103.22. 

R.  C.  A.  Moore,  executive  secretary  of  a  leg- 
islative Interim  committee  studying  techno- 
logical unemployment,  points  to  other  rea- 
sons why  remaining  average  may  eventually 
mean  running  behind. 

"Wage  earners  are  migrating  to  other 
States,"  he  said.  "Oregon  shows  a  much 
higher  percentage  of  people  under  18  or  over 
64.  Many  areas  having  the  lowest  employ- 
ment rates  now  have  the  highest  rates  of 
tax-supported  people." 

"Oregon  has  been  doing  its  share  in  rela- 
tion to  the  rest  of  the  country,"  he  added. 
"But  Industry  throughout  the  entire  coun- 
try has  not  been  growing  fast  enough,  and 
if  we  keep  doing  our  share,  we'll  Just  come 
out  In  the  middle." 

The  committee,  he  said,  has  estimated  Ore- 
gon must  attract  about  400  new  Jobs  every 
week  "only  in  order  to  keep  up." 

"I  doubt,"  said  Moore,  "if  we're  doing  a 
third  of  that." 

Spokesmen  on  both  sides  of  political  and 
economic  fences  seem  in  basic  agreement 
that  the  problems  facing  the  economy  of 
Oregon— and  of  the  Nation  generally— arise 
from  three  basic  factors: 

A  steady  expansion  in  the  Industrial  labor 
force,  due  to  Increasing  numbers  of  youths 
annually  entering  the  labor  market  and  the 
continuing  exodus  of  persons  to  the  cities 
from  the  farms; 

A  simultaneous  shrinkage  of  some  job  mar- 
kets, arising  from  increasing  automation  and 
mechanization  In  both  industry  and  agri- 
culture; 

The  fact  that  many  of  the  persons  now 
entering  the  labor  market  possess  educa- 
tional and  skill  levels  commensurate  only  to 
those  Jobs  which  are  declining,  and  are  in- 
adequately equipped  to  fill  the  new  tech- 
nical and  other  positions  which  automation 
and  mechanization  are  opening  up. 

Oregon  political  spokesmen  seem  also  to 
agree  basically  on  general  long-range  solu- 
tions— creation  of  new  Jobs  through  develop- 
ment of  Industrial  growth,  and  education  of 
a  work  force  qualified  to  fill  these  Jobs— 
although  they  differ  in  emphasis  and  In  par- 
ticulars. 

Attorney  General  Robert  Thornton.  Demo- 
cratic candidate  for  Governor  in  the  1962 
election,  cited  a  need  for  "continued  and 
Increasing  training  and  retraining  programs." 
but  he  stresses  the  need  for  Oregon  to  at- 
tract new  Industry. 

"To  be  competitive,  we've  got  to  be  as 
aggressive  as  other  States,"  he  said.  "We 
should  attract  new  industry,  while  at  the 
same  time  doing  as  much  for  the  local  tax- 
paying  Industries.  We  should  not  give  away 
more  than  Is  necessary  to  get  new  industries, 
and  we  must  compete  according  to  the  con- 
stitution, or  by  a  vote  of  the  people.     But 


we  should  submit  squarely  to  the  people  the 
question  of  whether  Oregon  Is  going  to  spend 
money  and  be  aggressive  in  attracting  ne"* 
Industry  here." 

Thornton  emphasized  low-cost  Industrial 
power  as  a  major  selling  jx)int  in  bargaining 
for  new  industry. 

"Despite  all  the  publicity,  we  are  losing 
industry  to  Washington  because  of  its  lower 
cost  of  industrial  power,"  he  stated,  citing 
plants  which  had  located  in  Vancouver.  Cala- 
ma,  and  Tacoma  after  having  first  considered 
Oregon  sites. 

"When  International  Paper  opened  its 
plant  in  Reedsport,  it  was  considered  so  im- 
portant that  the  Governor  dedicated  it  twice" 
he  added.  "What  wasn't  WTltten  in  the 
papers  was  that  the  plant  had  looked  about 
the  State  for  a  couple  of  sites.  It  finally 
went  to  Reedsport  so  It  could  get  power  from 
the  South  Lincoln  PUD  at  Bonneville  rates. 
"Power  costs,  dealing  with  large  indus- 
tries, can  spell  the  difference,"  he  said.  "You 
can  see  where  private  p>ower  companies  com- 
pete with  PUD'S  they  are  quite  competitive, 
but  where  they  have  it  to  themselves,  the 
rates  go  up.  "This  is,  of  course,  consistent 
with  our  system.  But  at  the  same  time,  we 
are  being  severely  handicapped  in  competi- 
tion with  Washington." 

Other  Thornton  recommendations: 
"I've  proposed  establishment  of  a  general 
export  promotion  division  in  the  department 
of  planning  and  development,"  he  said. 
""This  would  be  one  measure  for  helping 
existing  industries." 

"'We  should  submit  the  issue  to  the  peo- 
ple of  setting  up  an  industrial  development 
authority.  It  could  be  similar  to  Alaska's, 
for  example,  where  the  public  is  empowered 
to  issue  bonds,  to  make  actual  loans,  furnish 
financial  assistance  to  corporations  and 
sometimes  furnish  low-cost  sites." 

Gov.  Mark  O.  Hatfield  referred  to  notes 
from  a  speech  he  delivered  last  week  to  the 
Moms"  and  Dads"  Club  at  the  Sandy  Union 
High  School,  In  which  he  stated  that  the 
"crucial  strength — or  weakness — of  our  war 
on  poverty'"  will  be  provided  by  the  schools. 
"One  of  the  major  elements  of  the  pro- 
gram of  my  administration  has  been  the  ef- 
fort we  have  been  making  to  expand  and 
diversify  Oregon's  economy,"  he  stated.  "In- 
tertwined with  my  concern  for  economic  de- 
velopment has  been  my  concern  for  our  edu- 
cational development." 

Citing  progress  made  by  the  United  States 
In  "providing  a  standard  of  living  that  is  un- 
equaled,"  the  Governor  stated,  "it  is  a  mat- 
ter of  real  regret  that  not  all  Americans 
and  not  all  Oregonlans  share  in  it. 

"No  amount  of  attention  to  the  pluses 
on  our  social  ledger  can  disguise  the  fact 
that  we  need  to  be  involved  in  the  war  on 
poverty.  If  poverty  can  be  prevented,  this 
must  be  our  primary  objective.  We  must, 
of  course,  provide  assistance  to  those  in 
need  but,  as  I  have  repeatedly  said  of  our 
welfare  program,  we  must  seek  always  those 
methods  which  will  replace  dependence  with 
independence  whenever  possible  •  *  •  and 
assure  that  the  weapons  system  for  this  war 
win  be  chosen  from  the  arsenal  of  economy 
rather  than  from  what  someone  has  called 
the   arsenal   of   bureaucracy." 

Governor  Hatfield  clt-ed  various  factors  cre- 
ating poverty,  but  quoted  the  economic  re- 
search department  of  the  Chase  Manhattan 
Bank  in  suiting  that  "overwhelmingly  •  •  • 
we  can  .see  a  sharp  relationship  between  lack 
of  education  and  low  Income. 

•"It  Is  obvious  that  the  major  element  of 
our  attack  on  poverty  must  be  to  provide  the 
kinds  of  education  that  will  help  to  erase  the 
educational  gap  through  which  low  Income 
so  regularly  makes  its  appearance,"  he  said. 
He  called  for: 

"Retraining  opportunities  for  those  dis- 
placed by  automation  that  are:  realistic.  In 
terms  of"  actual  need;    easily  avaUable;   and 
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with  industry  having  a  role  and  responsibil- 
ity. 

"A  modernized  curriculum  in  our  public 
schools,  keeping  pace  with  rupid  technologi- 
cal change  (and)  adequate  to  the  needs  of 
the  A  student,  but  f.x^used  on  the  long- 
term  needs  of  the  average  laud  below  aver- 
age! student,  whose  needs  are  now  frequent- 
ly missed  (as  Is  witnessed  by  the  dropout 
problem ) ." 

Elements  from  both  of  these  forces  in  the 
wu-  on  poverty  are  presently  bekig  studied  by 
the  interim  committee  on  technological  un- 
employment. This  IS  headed  by  State  Sen- 
at<-)r  Don  Willner.  who  admits  the  group  has 
drawn  criticism  for  "trying  to  scoop  out  an 
oct^an  with  a  spoon   ' 

He  said  the  committee  has  marked  oft 
three  major  areas  for  po.ssible  new  legisla- 
tion : 

A  means  for  coordinating  economic  infor- 
mation and  pr?dlctlni?  t;epds  and  cha!.ges  In 
the  State's  work  force  md  labor  market. 

We  presently  ha\e  no  kn(iwled;::e  of  Just 
who  IS  In  the  work  f'lrce.  i.o  :idequ.ite  skill 
surveys,"  siiid  Willner  There  Is  no  State 
agency  primarily  respniislble  for  predicting 
labor  resources  and  future  needs,  when  a 
plant  is  going  to  close  down  This  wont 
sol^e  anything,  but  It  is  an  important  first 
step.  We  have  to  be  able  to  better  predict 
what  the  work  force  is  going  to  be.  by  indus- 
try, (geographical  area  and  occupation  group. 
5  years  from  now. 

Maripower  development  and  training 
■'Vocational  training  !n  Oregon  and  in  the 
Nation  Is  many  years  behind  the  times  "  he 
said.  "It  consists  largely  of  agriculture, 
home  economics,  and  some  fairly  esoteric 
skills  such  as  cablnetmaking.  for  which  there 
Is  no  longer  a  demand. 

"We  must  make  vocational  tr. lining  re- 
spectable." he  added.  "It  probably  has  to 
be  Integrated  more  Into  the  regular  curricu- 
lum—not many  areas  In  the  State  can  sup- 
port a  separate  vocational  school 

There  Is  the  questli.in  of  how  we  can  train 
workers  for  apprenticeships  There  are  now 
only  1.700  In  apprenticeship  training  in  the 
entire  State — a  number  that  is  very  small  ' 
Financing?  "We  are  exploring  to  .see  If 
part  of  the  program  could  be  financed  by 
unemployment  compensation  funds.  "  said 
W. liner.  "Now,  a  person  drawing  unemploy- 
ment can't  receive  many  kinds  of  training. 
as  he  is  Interpreted  as  being  unavailable  for 
work  This  Is  silly,  to  spend  26  weeks  look- 
ing for  a  Job  that  doesn't  exist" 

Creation  of  new  technological  employment. 
"We  are  not  creating  In  Oregon  enough  new 
Industrial  Job«."  Willner  stated  "We  need 
to  find  what  help  the  State  cm  give  to  Ux-al 
communities.  Some  have  done  a  good  Job  in 
promoting  Industrial  development,  while 
others  have  not." 

Winner  adds:  "We  are  not  going  to  solve 
these  problems  as  a  separate  State  We  are 
certainly  not  Isolated  from  what  Is  happen- 
ing In  the  rest  of  the  Nation,  and  the  real 
decisions  will  obviously  be  made  elsewhere  " 
These  words  were  virtually  echoed  by 
Thomas  Scanlon.  research  and  education  di- 
rector of  the  Oregon  AFL  CIO  who  .idded 
"most  of  our  employment  In  Oregon  is  by 
national  or  International  concerns  I  Just 
don't  see  a  solution  on  the  State  level  " 

Scanlon  listed  these  elements  In  organized 
labor's  war  on  poverty  at  a  sUitewlde  level  In 
Oreg'in: 

Minimum  wage  "We've  tried  for  a  num- 
ber of  years  to  get  a  11  general  minimum 
wage  law.  with  a  40-hour  week  "  said  Scan- 
Ion  The  only  minimum  wa«e  standard  now 
In  exis'ence.  he  explained,  applies  solely  to 
women  and  minors,  and  i.^  set  at  various 
levels  In  different  Industries  by  the  State 
department  of  labor 

"Although  the  legislature  has  been  osten- 
sibly controlled  by  liberals  we  haven't  been 
able  to  get  the  bill  out  of  committee,"  he 
said        Last  year  we  didn't  push  It  too  hard.  " 


he  added  "One  of  our  problems  is  that 
we  ve  had  so  many  other  problems  with  the 
legislature  that  we  huve  to  give  certain  of 
them  top  priority." 

Unemployment  compensation:  "Our  big 
problem  here  is  that  too  many  people  look 
upon  the  system  as  a  welfare  system.  "  said 
Scanlon.  "But  It  Is  strictly  an  Insurance 
system,  supported  by  a  tax  on  payrolls.  In 
a  State  like  Oregon,  which   is  so  dependent 


Authorities  were  reported  almost  unanl- 
muusly  agreed  that  Individual  Stales,  Indus- 
tries and  unions  were  not  big  enough  to  do 
the  required  Job  without  some  Federal  help 

Retreating  from  such  areas  of  major  con- 
troversy, it  is  pn.:>bably  most  instructive  to 
examine  the  w.ir  on  poverty  as  it  is  already 
being  waged  In  Oregon,  through  programs 
brused  on  the  two  broad  concepts  upon  which 
spokesmen 


most  spokesmen  are  basically  agreed 
on  the  lumber  Industry  and  much  se.isonal  Planned  Industrial  development  and  educa 
work,  unemployment  compensiitlon  Is  the  tion  geared  toward  realistic  Job  p^jientlal. 
only  thing  supporting  those  areas 


als. 


"Were  behind  in  this  State,  l.irgely  because 
emplovers,  years  ago  through  experience 
r.iting.-.  were  able  to  keep  the  payroll  tax 
rates  low  During  the  recession,  the  fund 
dropped  further  and  a  27  percent  tax  which 
was  then  placed  across  the  board  on  all  pay- 
rolls has  still  not  yet  built  the  fund  back  up  " 
Union  organization  ""The  poor  are  basl- 
cUly  the  unrepresented."  Scanlon  s;ild  "Our 
biggest  problem  is  lower  paid  people  in  In- 
dustries where  employer  groups  want  nothing 
done  about  minimum  w.ige  stiindards  or 
other  standards  in  their  Industries  In  every 
session  of  the  legislature,  groups  cttempt 
to  secure  more  restrictive  legislation  Legis- 
lation has  been  passed  alre.idy  specifically  re- 
stricting organization  of  firmworkers  The 
l;tb(jr  elections  law  is  another  example  of 
restrictive  legislation." 

These  considerations  get  close  to  the  core 
of  basic  philosophical  differences  which  exist 
in  the  choice  of  means  for  waging  the  war  on 
poverty— differences  most  sharply  Joined  on 
the  national  level  In  positions  stated  respec- 
tively by  spokesmen  for  management  and  or- 
ganized labor 

In  November  of  last  year,  for  example. 
Dr  E:merson  P.  Schmidt,  chief  economist  for 
the  LIS  Chamber  of  Commerce,  conceded 
that  "unemployment  Is  our  most  serious  and 
stubborn  domestic  problem"  He  said  con- 
tinuance of  the  situation  might  create  fur- 
ther threats  of  additional  government  inter- 
ference to  buslnes»s. 

Minimum  wage  laws  price  many  workers 
out  of  the  Job  market,  he  said,  and  he  called 
for  such  remedial  measures  as  lower  cor- 
porate tax  rates,  more  liberal  tax  depreci- 
ation policies  and  more  controls  on  orga- 
nized labor. 

This  Is.  of  course,  a  restatement  of  what 
was  once  termed  the  "trickle-down"  school 
of  economic  thought.  In  which  whatever 
benefited  business  w<\s  thought  automatical- 
ly to  benefit  the  worker. 

It  Is  basically  opposed  by  labor  and  many 
other  spokesmen  who  fear  that  the  law 
of  gravity  might  n^t  apply  as  universally; 
and  with  the  same  s[>eed.  to  profits  as  It  does 
to  water  At  a  national  level,  the  AFL-CIO 
endorses  credit  policies  and  cerUln  other 
measures  t<i  help  stimulate  business  Invest- 
ment, but  It  also  seeks  a  more  equitable  dis- 
tribution of  existing  Jobs  and  resources  It 
has  called  for  extending  minimum  wage 
st.mdards,  a  :3.5-hour  workweek  a  boost  in 
overtime  pay  and  other  Government  sanc- 
tioned measures  to  spread  more  evenly  exist- 
ing employment 

Both  positions  only  partially  reflect,  and 
draw  suggestions  from,  two  broader  schools 
of  economic  thought,  one  holding  that  un- 
employment is  primarily  the  result  of  ""struc- 
tural changes"  in  the  economy— automation, 
farm  displacement,  the  population  boom — 
the  other  that  its  primary  source  Is  Inade- 
quiite  consumer  demand 

The  former  school  was  reflected  most 
strongly  In  testimony  given  by  experts  In 
October  to  a  Senate  Labor  and  Public  Wel- 
fare Committee  studying  the  problem  A 
Michigan  Stat*  professor.  Charles  C  Klll- 
Inifsworth.  for  example,  stated  that  the  tax 
cut  bill  (passed  last  week)  would  cut  unem- 
ployment by  1  percent  at  most  Other  ex- 
perts stressed  the  need  for  Federal  programs 
to  aid  education   at  all  levels 


Series  on  Poverty     P.^rt  IV 
Governor     Hatfield      has     described     Mc- 
Mlnnvllle,   In   words  repeated   in  a  cliamber 
of    commerce    brochure,    as   "Oregon's   p.-ice- 
setter  city  in   Industrial  development" 

Tills  claim  is  ssmbolized  in  a  cluster  of  new 
induhtrlal  plants  which  overlook  the  vallev 
p.i.stureland  from  an  industrial  p.irk  site  on 
the  edge  of  the  city.  It  Is  reflected  further 
In  other  new  plants  distributed  throughout 
the  town,  in  scattered  construction  sites,  in 
a  general  atmosphere  of  civic  confidence  and 
well-being. 

There  is  an  unexpected  degree  of  activity 
In  the  McMlnnville  Chamber  of  Commerce 
office  where  its  manager,  A  T  "Pete""  Beall 
describes  the  record  of  the  McMlnnville  In- 
dustrial Promotions  Corp  .  ot  which  he  Is 
secretary -treasurer 

The  corporation  was  first  formed  In  1953, 
when  the  economic  outlook  for  the  city  uas 
vastly  dllTerent  than  it  Is  no'* 

"The  lumber  busine.-ss  was  moving  out  of 
the  area."  said  Beall.  "Some  mills  had  ex- 
hausted timber  resources,  while  others  were 
absorbed  by  laiger  mills.  Between  1950  and 
1953.  the  number  of  mills  had  dropped  from 
132  to  32.  In  1950,  total  county  employment 
was  approximately  5.000,  with' 2,100  of  that 
number  In  lumber  The  number  in  the  lum- 
ber industry  dropped  to  approximately  700 
In  the  same  3-year  period  "' 

The  McMlnnville  corporation  was  first 
formed  In  June  of  1953,  by  28  business  lead- 
ers, each  of  whom  put  up  *1.0uO  By  Sep- 
tember, the  corporation  had  brought  Its  first 
new  plant  to  the  area  Archway  Cookies, 
wlihh  constructed  a  5,000-square-foot  build- 
ing for  a  $70,000  local  Investment,  now  em- 
ploys 46  workers  with  an  annual  payroll 
of  $340,000, 

The  corp<.)ration.  originally  begun  as  a 
nonprofit  group,  launched  a  public  stock 
dri'.e  In  1955,  raising  some  $245,000  from  50 
local  stocklujlders  at  a  p.ir  value  of  $25  a 
share  It  subseqviently  purchased  a  47-acre 
industrial  park  site  and  constructed  the  first 
plant  there,  for  a  mobile  home  firm  now  em- 
ploying 190  people 

The  10-year  storecard  for  the  McMlnnville 
corporation  shows  creation  of  620  new  Jobs, 
With   an   $8  000  daily   payroll  resulting  from 
7     new    Industries    and    a     $1,770,000     local 
invesUnent    between    1953-63.      County    em- 
ployment remains  at  about  5  000,  Beall  said, 
but  with  only  700  now  In  lumber     He  pointed 
out   that  the   10-year  sp.iii   had  also  covered 
the  peak   period  of  agrlcaltural    mechaniza- 
tion In  the  area 
Basic  elements  In  this    "success  story"; 
""We  are  actually  a  real  estate  holding  com- 
pany."' said  Beall      "We  purchase  a  site,  and 
then  we   can  offer  a  set   per-acre   price   to  a 
plant  wanting  to  come  In      We  will  construct 
the    building,    and    lease    It    on    a    monthly 
rent.ll  with  an  option   to  buy  at  .my  lime  " 
Power    Is    a   factor,   he   added         The   city 
owns  Its  own  municipal  power,  and  the  rales 
are  about  as  cheap  as  any  In  the  N<irthwest   ' 
"Basically   speaking."   he    concluded,    "the 
biggest  factor  Is  attitude.    Prospective  Indus- 
tries can  see  that  the  general  attitude  of  the 
town     Is     friendly     toward     new     Industry 
Tlirough  the  enthusiasm  that  has  been  gen- 
erated, lndlvidu:ils  have  also  banded  together 
to  finance  other  businesses   independently  of 
the  corporation  "' 
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The  Federal  Small  Business  Administration 
his  participated  up  to  80  percent  of  financ- 
ing for  new  building,  but  in  all  other  re- 
spects the  McMlnnville  plan  has  held  to  prin- 
ciples that  even  the  most  hard  core  conserva- 
tive would  approve, 

■"Our  540  shareholders  constitute  640  sales- 
jnen."  said  Beall.  "Ninety  percent  of  our 
prospects  come  from  contacts  with  local 
business  i>eople  Wo  work  with  the  State 
on"  a  coordinating  basis.  But  I  feel  these 
projects  should  be  ciu-rled  out  by  local  peo- 
ple.' 

Rocruument  of  workers,  aside  from  key 
pers^innel  brought  in  with  the  Industries 
has  been  primarily  from  the  local  commu- 
nity. Be.iU  said  "There  have  l>cen  no  real 
training  probh^ms."  he  said.  "A  company 
making  X-ray  tubes,  for  example,  has  hired 
a  nunilx'r  of  local  housewives  and  trained 
Ihein  to  be  expert  gla.-^sblowers." 

Corporation  members  visit  an  average  of 
one  c<'mmuuuy  a  month  that  Is  interested  In 
tlie  program,  .idvlsing  them,  In  effect,  how 
they  can  org.mize  to  compete  with  McMlnn- 
ville. 

"We  don't  feel  the  competition  Is  bad," 
said  Beall.  "If  we  can  create  a  strong  in- 
dustrial atmosphere  In  the  Northwest,  it 
will  be  an  asset  for  us.  I  would  like  to  see 
the  same  setup  in  every  town   " 

The  McMlnnville  approach  is,  of  course, 
the  chamber  of  commerce  approach.  Its  suc- 
cess depends  not  only  on  a  booster  spirit, 
but  on  various  factors  less  subject  to  con- 
trol—location, climate,  a  degree  of  preexist- 
ing money,  and  other  resources.  Not  all  Ore- 
gon conununlties  are  so  fortunate  to  permit 
the  same  setup,  and  only  the  least  fortunate 
are  eligible  for  Federal  assistance  under  the 
Area  Redevelopment  Administration,  based 
on  the  fljst  bill  of  the  Kennedy  administra- 
tion aimed  at  combating  poverty  and  eco- 
nomic decline. 

Yamhill  County  as  a  whole  is  one  of  eight 
areas  In  Oregon  currently  designated  as  an 
area  of  "substantial  and  persistent  unem- 
ployment" eligible  to  receive  aid  under  the 
act  and,  says  Thomas  Curran,  of  the  ARA's 
Portland  office,  "the  problem  in  the  McMlnn- 
ville area  Is  getting  the  benefits  out  of  the 
rest  of  the   county." 

Under  ARA  legislation,  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment Is  empowered  to  provide  low-cost, 
long-term  loans  to  private  Industry  to  estab- 
lish or  expand  in  development  areas,  loans, 
and  grants  for  new  or  expanded  public  fa- 
cilities needed  to  encourage  industries,  tech- 
nical assistance  to  communities  for  explor- 
ing means  to  expand  economic  growth,  and 
worker  retraining,  with  subsistence  payments 
to  Jobless  workers  during  the  retraining 
period. 

In  addition  to  economic  need,  the  ARA 
program  is  also  based  on  community  action, 
Curran  pointed  out.  "An  area  Is  required 
to  organize  a  representative  committee  to 
examine  Its  own  economy,  resources,  needs, 
and  draw  up  an  overall  economic  develop- 
ment program.  On  a  loan,  the  community — 
or.  In  some  places,  the  State — puts  up  10 
percent  of  the  total  cost.  We  can  then  loan 
up  to  65  percent,  with  the  balance  coming 
from   private  sources." 

The  goal  of  all  ARA  programs:  "Permanent 
and  more  or  less  Immediate  new  employ- 
ment "  said  Curran.  "New  employment,"  he 
noted,  "carries  with  It  a  strict  prohibition 
for  Federal  funds  to  be  used  in  any  ARA 
program  to  assist  industry  in  relocating  from 
one  area  to  another,  with  consequent  loss 
of  employment  elsewhere." 

So  far  in  Oregon,  loans,  grants,  or  tech- 
nical assistance  is  either  pending  or  author- 
ized under  the  ARA  program  for  projects  In 
six  counties  and  the  Warm  Springs  Indian 
Reservation,  with  a  project  in  one  other 
county  described  as  "in  limbo." 

Loan  projects  range  from  a  $250,000  appli- 
cation,  that   would   expand    a   whaling   and 


bottom  fish  processing  plant  in  Clatsop 
County  (creating  an  estimated  57  new  Jobs) 
to  a  $1,308,000  loan  already  authorized  to 
modernize  and  put  back  in  business  the 
formerly  defunct  Josephine  Plywood  Co.  (cre- 
ating 300  to  400  Jobs  in  Josephine  County 
and  northern  California ) . 

Technical  assistance  projects  so  far  au- 
thorized, and  expected  to  benefit  various  re- 
development aneas,  include  a  forest  resources 
utilization  study,  expected  to  indicate  ex- 
pansion opportunities  for  all  of  northwest 
Oregon;  a  market  survey  for  hardwood,  which 
will  also  Include  parts  of  Washington;  a 
small  boat  harbor  development  study,  to 
Include  Lincoln,  Clatsop,  Columbia,  and 
Hood  River,  V/asco.  and  Sherman  Counties; 
a  feasibility  study  for  automated  feed  lots 
in  Wasco  and  Sherman  Counties;  and  a  re- 
cently authorized  Pacific  Northwest  ski 
study,  reglonwide,  but  expected  to  be  of  value 
toward  developing  potential  ski  areas  in  Hood 
River  County. 

Described  by  Curran  as  the  "biggest  suc- 
cess story"  of  ARA  in  Oregon  so  far  is  a 
$959,599  grant  made  to  Oregon  State  Univer- 
sity for  establishing  its  marine  fishery  and 
oceanography  research  laboratory  at  Newport, 
a  project  expected  to  create  some  200  Jobs 
Just  at  the  beginning. 

One  of  the  "in  Umbo"  projects,  on  the 
other  hand,  illustrates  some  of  the  snags 
which  the  ARA  program  has  run  up  against: 
A  loan  sought  by  a  redevelopment  commit- 
tee In  Yamhill  County  has  been  approved 
for  building  a  municipal  sewage  and  water 
system  for  Yamhill  City,  on  the  basis  of 
keeping  a  frozen  food  plant  from  leaving  the 
area. 

"But  now  they  are  going  to  move  anyway,  " 
said  Curran. 

Total  scorecard  to  date  for  some  3  years  of 
ARA  activity  in  Oregon:  Loans  and  grants 
amounting  to  $3,010,390  toward  an  aggregate 
cost  of  $4,138,650  (this  ratio  weighted  by 
the  OSU  grant),  and  960  Jobs  in  the  offing, 
"as  a  conservative  estimate,"  in  places  where 
they  are  needed  most.  Technical  assistance 
has  totaled  another  $86,550,  and  $8,427  has 
gone  Into  an  ARA  training  program. 

An  Intangible  addition :  "Local  committees 
formed  under  the  ARA  program  in  each  area 
have  also  been  at  work  on  several  projects, 
which  may  or  may  not  need  ARA,"  said  Cur- 
ran. "And  the  Impetus  provided  by  such 
Initial  stimuli  as  the  OSU  lab  in  Newport  has 
generated  further  activity  in  the  entire  area." 
Between  the  local  approach,  as  Illustrated 
by  McMlnnville,  and  the  various  ARA  pro- 
grams, the  State  department  of  planning 
and  development  steers  a  middle  course  in 
pushing  economic  development.  Unlike  ARA 
and  local  groups.  It  Is  empowered  to  function 
statewide.  It  is  also,  however,  essentially 
a  service  agency  with,  in  the  words  of  John 
Denny,  the  Department's  public  relations 
representative,  "no  money  to  hand  out." 

Activities  of  the  department  cover  a  wide 
range  of  services,  including  promotion,  field 
services  which  work  with  existing  industries 
and  local  development  groups,  a  research  de- 
partment which  collects  economic  data  and 
also  conducts  special  resource  and  market 
studies  for  prospective  new  industries. 

Such  studies  are  on  a  comparative  basis 
when  two  or  more  sites  are  being  seriously 
considered,  and  when  a  site  Includes  Wash- 
ington, studies  Include  the  controversial  dif- 
ferences in  power  costs  and  tax  structure 
between  the  two  States,  said  Denny. 

"These  factors  will  vary  by  industry,  and 
by  location,"  he  said. 

"An  Industry  in  Oregon  using  Bonneville 
power,  of  course,  buys  at  the  same  price  no 
matter  where  it  locates.  If  they  select  high 
value  land,  close  to  Portland,  it  is  going  to 
cost  more  than  a  pasture  In  some  rural  areas. 
"Tax  comparisons  vary  according  to  many 
factors,  one  being  the  margin  of  profit."  he 
added.      "Oregon    taxes    net    income,   while 


Washington  taxes  gross  income.  So  if  an 
industry  Is  based  on  low  margin  and  high 
volume,  they're  better  off  here." 

Success  of  these  State  activities  since  they 
were  first  organized  into  a  department  in 
1958? 

"It's  hard  to  measure,"  said  Denny.  "In 
the  5-year  period,  Oregon's  growth  rate,  as 
measured  by  gains  in  employment,  has  been 
better  than  the  national  average.  Un- 
employment rates  have  been  consistently  be- 
low the  national  average.  As  a  rough  figure, 
there  has  been  $75  million  invested  in  plants 
and  expansions  annually." 

Development  and  redevelopment  in  agri- 
culture pose  somewhat  different  problems 
and  involve  less  an  expansion  than  an 
easing  of  the  continuing  transition  from 
farm  to  town  and  an  attempt  to  reorganize 
as  etficient  agricultural  units  farmland  that 
remains. 

"Oregon  is  having  the  same  problems  in 
agriculture  as  other  States,"  said  Robert 
Pierce,  director  of  the  Farmers  Home  Admin- 
istration Portland  office.  "The  credit  re- 
quirements and  capital  it  takes  to  stay  in 
agriculture  have  increased  approximately 
sevenfold  since  1948,  and  are  continuing  to 
rise.  At  the  same  time,  involvement  of 
most  capital  in  farm  activities  brings  with 
it  a  sudden  death  risk  that  didn't  exist  in 
the  days  of  limited  capital.  A  crop  or  price 
failure  can  put  an  operator  out  of  business 
overnight." 

The  Farmers  Home  Administration  makes 
long-term,  low-cost  loans  available  as  "sup- 
plementary credit"  for  the  operation  and 
purchase  of  family-sized  farms,  to  indi- 
viduals and  groups  for  water  development 
and  soil  conservation,  to  local  organizations 
for  watershed  protection,  to  farm  and  non- 
farm  owners  in  rural  areas  for  housing.  In- 
sured loans  are  available  to  finance  housing 
for  farm  laborers  and  rural  "senior  citizens." 
These  loans  amounted  to  some  $9  million 
in  rural  Oregon  last  year,  spread  among  ap- 
proximately 2.000  Individual  borrowers  and 
domestic  water  associations  that  serve  about 
4,500  additional  people.  Pierce  said. 

"Probably  10  percent  of  our  loans  reached 
what  you  might  call  a  hard  core  poverty 
group,"  he  said.  "Supervisory  assistance — 
counseling  in  money,  farm  and  family  man- 
agement— -reached  substantially  more." 

Legislation  passed  in  1961  enabling  the 
agency  to  provide  loans  to  part-time  farm- 
ers "Increased  our  capacity  to  serve  low-In- 
come groups,"  Pierce  said.  He  pointed  out 
that  Oregon's  declining  farm  population  has 
created  not  so  much  a  "Grapes  of  Wrath" 
mass  migration,  but  a  group  of  "commuting" 
part-time  farmers,  with  small  farm  acreages 
tending  to  go  over  to  "rural  living." 

"We  are  able  to  serve  those  in  low-income 
groups  by  supplementing  their  regular 
sources  of  family  income  and  providing  bet- 
ter living  standards  by  way  of  improving 
homes."  Pierce  said. 

For  those  who  remain  on  the  farm,  the 
agency  is  providing  loans  to  "recombine  and 
put  adequate  resources  of  land  and  capital 
together  with  adequate  families  to  provide 
the  most  successful  farm  operation,"  he 
added. 

Basic  problems  for  those  remaining,  or  at- 
tempting to  enter,  agriculture: 

"All  of  rural  America  needs  basically  more 
profit  at  the  farm  gate,"  Pierce  stated.  "This 
Is  going  to  depend  upon  having  adequate 
prices  and  orderly  production  to  maintain 
them.  For  this,  there  must  be  some  con- 
trol— either  producer  or  government-ori- 
ented." 

"There  is  no  relationship  today  between 
agricultural  value  and  land  prices,"  he  said. 
"You  can't  pay  for  land  with  what  you  can 
grow  on  It,  in  a  reasonable  time,  and  a  new- 
comer Just  can't  afford  to  buy  In.  The  aver- 
age age  of  today's  farm  operators  Indicates 
that  in  the  next  10  years  there  will  be  a 
substantial   turnover  on   the  farm.     It  will 
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challenge  every  credit   luatrument   we  have 
now." 

Pierce,  who  describes  himself  as  a  "New 
Froai-lersman  from  Malheur  County."  ad- 
vanced some  solutions  which  he  said  "could 
have  substantial  Impact,  especkiUy  in  east- 
ern Oregon." 

"The  1961  Congress  .approved  as  an  eligible 
loan  fhe  purchase  of  prlv.ite  hind  by  private 
ass.x-latlona."  he  said  "We  are  Just  begin- 
ning to  work  on  this  in  Orei<nn,  but  it  has 
great  possibilities.  Multiple  purcha.se  and 
management  by  groups  *pf  ranchers  may  be- 
come the  only  way  an  Individual  or  family 
can  buy  Into  large  private  acreage  " 

He  foresees  a  slmlhu-  pnsslbillty  f.r  the 
use  <if  public  lands. 

"We  need  to  Improve  the  u.se  of  puhiir 
range  lands  through  gre.iter  participation 
by  private  Individuals."  Pierce  said.  "We 
may  be  enabled  to  make  loan.s  for  public 
landi  through  a  usage  arrangement  accept- 
able to  cattlemen,  sportsmen,  and  the  cus- 
t.idians  of  public  lands  ' 

Planned  development,  whether  In  agri- 
culture or  Industry,  has  Its  critics,  who 
charge  It  both  with  going  tcio  far  or  nf>t  far 
enough  Some  think  that  ARA  has  proceeded 
too  slowly,  although.  Currun  notes,  "basically 
we  ,ire  completely  dependent  on  action  at  'he 
community  level.  We  can  only  do  what 
peopip  make  It  possible  to  do.  and  can't 
create  a  great.  Immediate  dramatic  Impact." 
O'hers  point  out  that  counterpart.^  uf  the 
planning  and  development  department  In 
some  other  States  are  enabled  to  put  up  the 
10  percent  commun!ty-or-State  sh.are  re- 
quired for  ARA  loans  In  some  States,  com- 
munities are  enabled  under  St.ite  law  to 
Is.sue  bonds  to  finance  new  industries  But. 
Denny  points  out.  "the  admlnLstratlon  and 
the  legislature  have  nev^r  advocated  this 
business  of  'buying  Industries  '  " 

Ptirther  snags  exist  Officials  In  both  ARA 
:\nd  I  >cal  development  programs,  f->r  ex- 
ample point  to  ,1  sort  of  reverse  Parkinsons 
law  arising  from  publicity  that  acr, .mpanies 
••h<»  "b<xim  psychology"  of  a  c  mnaunlty 
l:\unchlngan  expansion  drive  It  brings  more 
people  "o  the  area,  often  before  any  ground 
hi-?  be-n  broken 

B'lt  planned  development.  In  various 
form-i  seems  certain  to  remain,  and  become 
Inrreiislngly  aggressive  As  Denny  polnt«!  out. 
"We  .ire  In  competition  with  49  .ther  St.ites  " 
An  AK.^  brcxrhure  lists  an  estlm.ited  14.000 
private  and  public  organi,-ati(-ins  now  In  the 
business  of  trying  to  lure  new  industry. 

ElTorts  In  Oregon  aimed  at  the  second  .side 
of  the  .mtlpoverty  coin  sjied  lUzed  v^-orker 
education-have  so  far  lacked  the  Impact  iind 
momentum  of  development  acU\lty  This 
is  partly  because  of  weaknesses  in  ott.er  areas 
'f  the  educational  system,  piirtly  because 
educators  have  not  yet  decided  what  di- 
rections vocational  and  other  specialised 
educaUon  should  take,  nor  hius  the  State  de- 
cided how  far  to  go  In  supporting  it. 

Primarily,  it  seems  due  to  the  fact  that 
education  Is  the  cart  behind  the  Industrial 
development  horse — In  the  words  of  Thomas 
Scanlon,  "the  big  problem  is  lack  of  employ- 
ment opportunity." 

Most  of  these  problems  are  Illustrated  by 
activity  In  Oregon,  so  far.  under  the  Federal 
M.mp  iwer  Development  and  Training  Act 
passed  by  Congress  In  1962  The  act  .i.i- 
thorl.',es  State  employment  services  to  select 
unemployed  and  underemployed  worker*, 
members  of  low  Incfirne  f.imilies.  and  y.^uths 
In  nee!  .if  occupational  tr.iining  and  further 
sc!^.  <Vi;!ig  for  school  or  i>n-the->.b  training 
.n  ::elds  In  which  there  ,ire  employment 
•pportunitles." 

rr.»lning  courses  are  then  set  up  In  schools 
by  the  ritate  department  of  education  or.  in 
the  case  of  on-the-job  pn..^ram.s.  by  public 
agencies  cir  private  labor  industrial  or  other 
community  groups  Trainees  receive  train- 
ing allowances  of  varying  sl/es.  for  the  unem- 
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ployed.    Kenerully    ine   .iver.i(.;e    of    p.i>nienii. 
of  St.ite  unemployment  compensfitlon. 

A  visitor  to  Portland's  community  college 
tlnds  It  impossible  to  minimize  the  value  uf 
the  fact  that  60  formerly  unemployed  wom- 
en of  all  ages  who  are  now  taking  Man- 
power Development  and  Training  Act 
courses  there  v^lU  within  a  few  months  be 
ni.iklng  their  own  livings  us  Insurance  spe- 
cialists and  stenographers  needed  by  IcKal 
bUhlness  lirms 

A  ch.iracterlstlcs  tabulation"  made  of  280 
male  and  73  female  trainees  enrolled  state- 
wide under  the  Manpower  Development 
and  Tr.ilnlng  Act  program  as  of  June 
V^>\^  points  up  further  the  program's  merits; 
Of  tl.e  JHU  men,  Vjh  were  listed  .is  heads  of 
households  with  u  total  of  549  dependents, 
I't  i>f  the  women  were  responsible  for  39 
dependents  Thirty-one  men  and  six  women 
had  been  welfare  recipients  The  majority 
in  both  groups  hud  spent  from  3  to  9  yei-.rs 
In  ttie  labor  force,  before  going  without 
work  from  5  to  14  weeks  prior  to  entering 
training  prot;rams 

Current  flw-ures  show  a  toUl  of  792  trainees, 
v^ho  have  taken  training  In  9  Oregon  cities 
that  rnn^'cd  from  a  1-week  course  for  cham- 
bermaids In  Portland,  to  52-week  forester 
aid  training  ourses  in  Eugene.  Astoria  Dend 
rind  North  Bend 

Most  critics  of  the  program's  results  thus 
far  are  among  the  strongest  Bupporters  of 
Its  basic  g.ial.s— they  are  concerned  about 
what  may  happen  to  It  by  July  of  next  year. 
wlien  the  State  will  be  required  to  pay  for 
one-third  of  the  program,  now  financed 
wholly  through  Federal  money  for  unem- 
ployed  persons.   50  percent  for  others 

But  they  point  out  that  Its  utility  Is  ham- 
pered not  only  by  lack  of  emplovment  op- 
portunities but  by  lack  of  research  Peter 
Chaney.  who  administers  the  Manpower  De- 
velopment and  Training  Act  In  the  Port- 
land State  Kmploymeiit  Office,  confirms  that 
the  offlf-e  becomes  awire  of  need  for  various 
forms  of  occupational  training  "mainly  by 
inabintv  to  till  orders  for  emphjyers  In' cer- 
tain ocnpatloniil  groups  We  found  need  for 
Insurance  specialists  and  clerk  stenographers 
when  we  received  offers  for  which  we  had  no 
applicants  to  send  out  " 

Need  for  occupational  training,  under  fhe 
Manp«iwer  Devel  .pment  and  Training  Art,  Is 
detuned  to  Include  "pro-spectlve  "  ,va  well  a.s 
present  i-.eed  for  tralne<l  workers,  ,m  discov- 
ered through  checking  with  employers  IXir- 
Ing  roming  months,  a  skill  survey  Is 
scheduled  to  be  carrle<l  on  among  Oregon 
employers,  but  unUl  this  Is  comnlet*'d.  Man- 
power Development  and  Trulnlnft  Act  effort* 
will  likely  remain  confined  to  such  limit*  of 
"present  need  " 

More   serious,    built-in    weaknesses    in    the 
Manp..wer    Development     and    Training    Act 
progr.im  are  pointed  to  by  Nathan  Nlrkerson 
of  the  Portland  Urban  League 

"All  our  projections  even  locally.  Indicate 
a  future  shortage  of  technicians,  top-grade 
mechanics,  machinists."  he  said  "You 
don't  train  them  through  manpower  devel- 
opment acts  It  takes  apprenticeship  and  a 
sustained  period  of  time  " 

"The  program  al.so  gives  heavy  considera- 
tion to  Its  youth  section,  which  Includes 
manv  dropouts  and  others  without  =vif. 
flclent  education."  he  added  "It  cannot 
basically  make  up  for  deficiencies  In  grade 
and  high  sch.x-)l  education" 

Oregon  s  present  efforts  In  providing  voca- 
tional education,  at  both  the  secondary  and 
conununity  college  levels,  escape  some  of 
these  weaknesses,  but  ,\t  the  same  time  they 
Incur  others 

All  vocational  schools  at  the  community 
college  level,  for  example,  conduct  both  1- 
and  2-year  programs  time  enough  for  Port- 
land community  college  to  list  such  courses 
In  the  vocational-technical  section  of  Its 
catalog    as    civil    and    structural,    highway 


and  electronic  engineering  technology,  elec- 
Ironic  conmuinlcatlons.  drafting. 

On  the  other  hand.  Al  Rlngo.  of  the  State 
vocational  education  division  In  .Salem 
points  out  that  some  60  percent  of  high 
school  graduates  are  not  now  going  on  to 
college  and  that  current  vocational  train 
Ing  in  the  State  "takes  care  of  about  lo 
percent   of    this    group" 

Rlngo  pointed  out  that  conunumty  col. 
leges  have  been  among  those  to  suiter  most 
from  budget  cuts  required  when  last  year's 
tax   referendum    failed   to   piuss. 

"Some  coinnumltles  have  voted  their  own 
bond  issues  for  community  college  programs 
and  no  State  money  was  available  for  relm- 
burs;il,  "  he  said. 

Peihaph  .1  more  basic  factor:  Tuition  costs. 
at  the  Portland  Community  Colleges  tech- 
nology division  set  at  SCO  a  term  lor  full- 
time  students,  from  >G0  to  $yu  at  the  State's 
seven  other  existing  community  colleges  luid 
technical- vocatloiuil  schools. 

Several  complex  Issues  surround  the  mat- 
ter of  streamlining  current  education  to  co- 
incide with  future  needs.  One  upon  which 
authorities  are  almost  unaniniou.sly  agreed 
is  need  for  a  graduate  center  in  the  Portland 
.ire  a 

In  the  words  of  John  Denny,  a  gr.iduate 
center  "would  do  two  thlng.s — upgr.ide  the 
caliber  of  the  people  who  are  here  now,  an 
upgrading  that  Is  necessary  with  the  state 
of  technical  arts  moving  so  fast  It  would 
also  enhance  our  ability  to  attract  rese.irch- 
■  )rlented  industries,  which  reeV.  a  climate 
that  is  dedicated  to  research." 

M.iny  of  these  nic^t  baMc  issues,  however, 
must  be  .ittacked  elsewhere.  In  the  view  of 
mi«t  authorities- m  primary  and  second. iry 
education,  und  in  the  culturally  deprived 
hf)me. 

Rlngo  places  at  leiist  one  Issue  In  Its  phii- 
osophlcal  perspective. 

"Philosophic. illy,  we  In  the  United  States 
have  tradition. illy  believed  In  free  education 
from  grade  1  through  IJ."  he  said  "But  with 
•.'^Mtlonal  schools  the  general  feeling  has 
been  thii»  the  student  shiuild  p.iy  his  own 
way  This  was  understandable  When  he 
could  be  expected  to  be  making  good  monev 
shortly  after  he  got  out.  and  often  held  a 
part-time  Job  while  attending  classes  It 
mav  seem  less  valid  now 

"Other    States— C.illfornla    for    example 
II  >w  provide   free  education  at  a  community 
college  level      But  there  Is  resistance  to  this 
idea  in  Oregon  " 

There  is  reslstnnce  to  many  idens  In  Ore- 
iron,  and  It  raises  the  question  of  the  degree 
to  which  economic  and  educational  develop- 
ment are  going  to  keep  pace  with  expanding 
need  As  in  answers  to  the  questions  about 
what  causes  povertv.  one  tlnds  a  variety  of 
oDinlon  regarding  future  prospects  of  Ore- 
ifons  economic  position 

At  ye.ir's  end  for  example,  a  Portland 
newspaper  carried  a  report  of  It.s  annual 
Interview  with  the  State's  leading'  buslne.ss- 
men  and  Industrialists,  who  predicted  that 
1964  would  be  a  year  of  growth  and  pros- 
tx-rltv  Their  major  reason  for  this  view  A 
feeling  of  confidence,  h.i.ied  on  .such  varied 
factors  as  foreign  trade  promotion  projects 
In  tlie  timber  Industry,  dlverslflcitlon  In 
wood  products,  accelerated  tourist  develop- 
ment pr.  >Krams 

M.my  men-on-the-street.  while  declining 
forecast*,  will  affirm.  In  the  w^rds  of  ,,ne. 
"Oregon  has  never  had  any  booms  but  we've 
never  had  any  busts  either  We  dont  have 
any  big  defense  contracf.s  to  lose,  or  any  big 
factories  to  get  automated  or  closed  down." 

Critics  of  this  view  might  be  more  Inclined 
to  agree  with  Robert  Thornton,  who  says: 

That  s  sort  of  n  sour  grapes  attitude  "We 
want  J.ibs  and  payrolls.  If  we  spend  a  little 
money  and  keep  In  touch  with  our  congres- 
sional representation,  a  certain  amount  of 
defense    1  idustrj-    will    come   our    way.      Tlie 
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fict  that  certain  Jobs  may  eventually  be 
phased  out  should  not  be  too  great  a  con- 
-ern— It  has  hap()ened  ever  since  the  days 
that  bugciy  whips  were  phased  out." 

Said  oi\'^  observer,  more  concisely:  "It  Is 
like  sa\li.g  Ore^'on  Is  lucky  because  there  is 
ii.ithint:  here  for  .mythlng  to  happen  to." 

John  Denny  lists  sevenil  promising  Oregon 
prospects:  the  piUentlal  of  Boeing's  full  de- 
velopment of  the  Boardman  rocket  test  site; 
likelihood  of  exUui.slve  offshore  oil  drilling 
with  which  geologlsUs  are  pretty  optimistic; 
possibility  for  Iron  reduction  work,  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Columbia  River;  continued 
growth  In  pulp,  paper,  and  particle-board  In- 
dustries, byproducts  from  forest  Industries 
iiiid  KK>d  pnx-esslng. 

He  also  outlines  Oregon's  most  likely  fu- 
ture course. 

■  VVe  have  been  nuking  steady  growth, 
iib<)ve  the  national  average,"  he  said.  "Tliere 
h:ifl  been  no  California  boom— probably  a  lot 
uf  Oreponlans  wouldn't  want  a  California 
btiom  We  crt^  lix)k  forward.  I  think,  to  a 
cuntinuallon  of  this,  probably  somewhat  ac- 
celerated," 

Nathan  Nicker;.on,  on  the  other  hand, 
offers  some  idea  of  v,hat  tint,  course  might 
mean  if  such  acceleration  falls  .short  of  ac- 
celerating needs 

•We  do  not  have  enough  cmi)loyment  op- 
pi  .rtunities  In  the  area  to  take  c;ire  of  all 
those  needing  Jobs."  he  said.  "And  aside 
from  government-  -which  i)eople  hate  to  see — 
I  don't  know  how  were  ttolng  to  take  care 
of  this  izreat  number  of  people." 

Ml-  DON  H  CLAUSEN,  Mr.  Chair- 
man thi.s  IS  ihv  third  day  of  debate  In 
the  House  of  Rt'presentalives  on  the  so- 
called  antipoverty  bill.  After  hearing 
this  debate.  I  can  only  say  that  this 
mra.^ure  is  a  cruel  hoax  as^ainst  our  truly 
im!K)verished  people  and  a  thinly  dis- 
tiuised  elTort  of  this  administration  to 
buy  back  the  South  and  clinch  the  big 
city  vole 

If  eveiT  Member  of  this  House  were  to 
st^p  back  and  take  a  long  look  at  this 
bill  they  would  se<^  that,  basically,  this 
measure  is  a  confe.ssion.  It  is  an  admis- 
sion that  the  $25  billion  a  year  now  being 
siH'iu  to  fh-'ht  i)overty  is  not  doing  the 
job. 

Tliis  $25  billion  a  year  is  being  spent 
on  a  number  of  proarams.  some  of  which 
are  !:<xid  and  s(iint>  of  which  obviously 
are  bad  The  i)()licy  comittees  of  the 
Hou.se  sliould  study  these  programs,  de- 
cide which  ones  are  not  working  and 
stop  sciuanderine,  money  on  them.  This 
should  b«"  the  lirst  step  to  pi-epare  for  a 
new  attack  against  poverty. 

The  .second  step  should  be  to  analyze 
the  problems  of  poverty  and  their  causes 
and  iJiopose  a  proi^ram  aimed  at  curing 
it.  not  simply  to  soothe  or  postpone  it 
as  this  bill  do<\s.  This  proposed  pack- 
age |)ro:^ram  C(»stinu  nearly  SI  billion  a 
year  cannot  solve  the  problem  for  a  num- 
ber of  rea.sons: 

First  It  provides  for  a  Job  Corps  of 
volunteers,  similar  to  the  old  CCC  camps, 
which  would  take  young  men  out  of  the 
labor  market  and  put  them  in  conserva- 
tion camps  for  up  to  2  years.  Then 
thoy  would  return  with  no  new  skills. 
This  simply  postpones  their  effoi'ts  to 
make  their  own  place  in  the  world. 

.'Second.  It  would  permit  work  training 
pro'-' rams  for  unemployed  youth  of  both 
sexes  under  which  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment would  pay  almost  all  of  the  cost  to 
hire  them  to  work  in  local  hospitals, 
parks,  playgrounds,  and  so  forth.     The 
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work  training  under  such  a  program 
would  be  minimal  and  questionable,  and 
again  it  would  be  only  postponing  their 
entry  into  the  normal  labor  market,  still 
unequipped  to  be  fully  productive.  I  have 
discussed  this  matter  with  some  union 
officials  who  sincerely  believe  the  pro- 
gram will  jeopardize  their  apprenticeship 
programs. 

Third.  One-third  of  the  total  cost 
would  go  into  community  action  pro- 
grams in  such  fields  as  health,  education. 
and  job  training.  This  Congress  already 
has  approved  the  Vocational  Education 
Act  of  1963  which  provides  $450  million 
to  expand  and  improve  job  training 
courses  in  our  high  schools.  It  also  has 
approved  a  major  increase  in  the  Man- 
power Retraining  Act  to  prepare  unem- 
ployed workers  for  new  jobs.  I  support- 
ed both  of  these  programs,  and  neither 
has  been  put  into  full  effect.  The  same 
union  officials  suggest  there  is  a  real  lack 
of  ambition  and  initiative  on  the  part  of 
many  workers  they  are  attempting  to 
train. 

It  should  be  pointed  out  further  that 
Mr.  Shriver,  who  is  designated  to  head 
this  program,  if  it  should  be  created  by 
Congress,  has  opposed  restrictions  on  the 
allocations  of  the  funds  to  the  various 
States.  It  is  clear  that  unless  the  funds 
are  allocated  to  the  States  according  to 
their  population,  rate  of  unemployment. 
and  other  pertinent  factors,  the  funds 
may  be  apportioned  according  to  the 
wishes  of  the  bureaucrats  handling  them. 
Large  shares  could  be  given  to  certain 
States  for  political  campaign  reasons,  for 
instance,  rather  than  based  on  the  ex- 
tent of  poverty  therein.  This  is  a  very 
dangerous  precedent  in  furthering  the 
establishment  of  a  spoils  system. 

Everyone  knows  that  poverty  exists. 
I  question  whether  the  total  approaches 
40  million  persons,  as  the  administration 
suggests,  because  many  people  in  the 
low-income  group  own  their  homes  and 
have  savings  accounts.  These  could  not 
be  called  impoverished.  It  is  indeed  un- 
fortunate that  this  legislation  has  be- 
come so  politically  partisan.  Many  of 
the  recommendations  of  the  Republican 
minority  would  have  strengthened  the 
bill  immeasurably. 

Also,  I  question  the  administrations 
statement  that  the  gates  of  opportunity 
have  been  closed  to  one-fifth  of  our 
people.  I  still  believe  that  the  gates  of 
opportunity  are  wide  open  to  every 
American  who  exerts  his  energies  and 
talents. 

Poverty  exists  in  the  dregs  of  the 
great  depression— in  those  families  and 
areas  left  behind  when  our  Nation  gen- 
erally moved  ahead  into  an  era  of  great 
prosperity.  For  these  people,  vocational 
education  and  retraining  still  is  the 
answer  as  it  was  for  the  rest  of  the 
Nation.  I  have  said  before  and  I  say 
again  that  this  type  of  education  is  the 
sound  base  for  our  high  economic  level. 
Men  who  have  been  replaced  by  ma- 
chines and  unprepared  youths  who  have 
dropped  out  of  school  must  be  trained  in 
needed  skills  by  vocational  training  and 
manpower  retraining.  I  will  continue 
to  support  these  concepts. 

Our  youth  must  be  enticed  and  en- 
couraged to  finish  high  school  and  at- 
tain a  higher  education.    I  will  support 


proper  proposals  to  permit  all  of  our 
students  to  get  a  college  education  if 
they  have  the  ambition — whether  it 
be  long-term  loans,  tax  credits,  scholar- 
ships or  other  means. 

Poverty  exists  among  some  of  our 
elderly  citizens  whose  income  is  inade- 
quate, whose  savings  dollar  has  shrunk 
because  of  Government  deficit  spend- 
ing policies  or  whose  pension  checks  are 
too  low — all  victims  of  the  inflationary 
spiral  caused  by  irresponsible  Federal 
spending  policies. 

I  supported  the  recent  5-percent  in- 
crease in  social  security  payments  voted 
by  the  House  and  I  will  support  further 
studies  and  any  further  needed  increases 
they  indicate. 

In  giving  consideration  to  the  prob- 
lems of  our  senior  citizens,  I  believe  in  a 
change  in  the  social  security  law  that 
would  permit  the  recipients  to  earn  more 
than  the  $1,200  per  annum  for  those 
who  receive  less  than  the  maximum  pay- 
ment. Through  no  fault  of  their  own, 
many  people  either  entered  the  social 
security  program  late  or  were  unable  to 
earn  enough  to  permit  their  receiving  the 
full  maximum  payment.  It  would  be 
my  recommendation  to  allow  recipients 
to  earn  an  amount  over  and  above  the 
$1,200  equal  to  the  difference  between  the 
monthly  pajTnent  they  now  receive  and 
the  maximum  allowable  under  current 
social  security  law.  As  an  example,  if  a 
man  and  his  wife  were  receiving  a  social 
.security  payment  of  $149.70  per  month 
they  would  be  allowed  to  earn  an  addi- 
tional $65.40  thereby  providing  this  cou- 
ple with  a  total  of  $215.10  per  month, 
which  is  the  maximum  payment  for  a 
recipient  who  qualifies  as  "fully  insured" 
under  the  law.  This  would  be  a  great 
boost  to  the  people  trapped  in  this  cir- 
cumstance. 

I  believe  this  is  the  type  of  assistance 
that  would  be  of  greatest  benefit  to  our 
senior  citizens  and  deserves  our  early 
attention.  Many  of  the  counties  of  my 
district  have  adopted  resolutions  and 
forwarded  them  to  me  in  support  of  this 
recommendation. 

It  is  questionable  whether  time  is  avail- 
able, this  close  to  adjournment,  to  ad- 
vance legislation  of  this  type;  but  it  will 
be  a  priority  item  in  my  legislative  rec- 
ommendations for  next  year.  I  will  urge 
my  colleagues  to  give  this  matter  very 
careful  consideration  because  it  would 
provide  a  tremendous  financial  boost  to 
a  well-deserving  group  of  citizens. 

Mr.  RANDALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  support  of  the  Economic  Opportunity 
Act  of  1964.  It  can  best  be  described  as 
a  humane  bill.  We  do  not  claim  that  it 
is  a  perfect  bill.  No  bill  is  perfect,  and 
in  a  bill  that  is  so  comprehensive  there 
are  bound  to  be  changes  that  must  be 
made  in  future  years  as  the  programs  are 
tested.  I  repeat,  it  is  not  perfect,  but 
it  is  a  start  in  the  right  direction. 

The  antipoverty  bill  is  humane  because 
it  makes  provision  for  helping  those  peo- 
ple in  our  urban  and  rural  areas  who 
have  not  had  the  chance  to  share  in  the 
$600  billion  per  year  prosperity  which  the 
majority  of  our  people  enjoy.  Members 
on  both  sides  of  the  aisle  are  agreed  that 
there  are  too  many  people  in  our  coun- 
try whose  incomes  are  too  low  to  provide 
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the  basic  necessities  In  our  a^e  of  pros- 
perity. There  are  too  many  unemployed, 
too  many  undereducated.  too  many  un- 
derfed and  underclothed  people  In  our 
beloved  country  to  allow  the  size  of  our 
erross  national  product  to  blind  us  to 
these  existing  conditions 

Take  the  case  of  my  own  di.strict  in 
Mi.'^ourl.  Despite  hiuh  agricultural  and 
industrial  production,  and  de.'^pito  a  com- 
paratively low-unemployment  rate,  there 
are  many  people  who  stand  to  benefit 
and  ought  to  benefit  by  the  programs  un- 
der H.R.  11377.  Six  of  the  eiizht  coun- 
tries in  my  district  have  over  30  percent 
of  their  families  subsisting  on  U\s.s  than 
$3,000  per  year.  In  three  of  those  six 
couruies.  over  40  pf^rcent  of  the  families 
are  hving  on  less  than  S3, 000 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  lived  in  my  dis- 
trict all  my  life.  I  know  the  t^ood  people 
wlio  hve  there  They  are  not  lazy.  They 
are  not  people  who  refuse  to  work  But 
many  of  them  do  not  receive  their  fair 
share  of  our  national  wtaltli 

Tht're  is  one  more  fact  about  those 
six  counties  I  should  mention  They  are 
heavily  rural.  They  depend  upon  agri- 
culture as  the  hub  of  their  economy. 
And  yet.  Mr.  Chauman.  thr  number  of 
farmers  has  been  dropping  rapidly. 
With  fewer  farms,  and  littlr  expectation 
of  a  reasonable  income  the  young  people 
of  our  counties  are  leaving  the  farms  al- 
most as  fast  as  they  become  mature.  And 
many  leave  without  any  .skill  with  which 
to  enter  the  job  markrt  :n  the  cities 

The  need  is  clearly  great  in  both  our 
urban  and  rural  areas,  and  the  provisions 
of  this  bill  provide  a  humane  means, 
within  the  structures  of  our  free-enter- 
prise economy,  to  give  the  underprivi- 
leged in  our  Nation  a  chance  to  partici- 
pate in  what  our  Pre.sident  has  described 
as  the  great  society. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  Is  also  not  only  hu- 
mane but  it  makes  seiist^  to  pass  anti- 
poverty  leRislatlon.  Many  of  the  prob- 
lems which  have  grown  with  the  years 
are  largely  caused  or  greatly  increased 
by  poverty.  The  increase  in  crime,  ju- 
venile delinquency,  school  dropouts,  un- 
employment, high  r''lief  payments,  and 
the  high  divorce  rato  are  all  increased 
because  there  are  too  many  people  who 
have  not  had  the  chance  to  improve  tlu-ir 
situation.  These  poor  people  are  in  a 
position  similar  to  that  of  the  man  who 
owes  $12,000  on  his  house,  has  lost  his 
job  because  a  machine  can  do  it  faster, 
and  now  must  work  for  subsistence 
wages.  No  matter  how  hard  that  man 
works  he  will  not  be  able  to  pay  off  tliat 
debt  and  get  a  fresh  start.  The  provi- 
sions of  this  bill  will  help  the  people,  \*ho. 
Like  this  man,  have  not  had  the  chance 
to  improve  their  own  situation. 

Some  people  have  called  this  bill  a 
bUlion-doUar  handout  TliLs  is  not  a 
handout  bill.  It  Ls  designed  to  reduce 
welfare  payments,  aid  to  dependent  chil- 
dren, and  unemployment  compensation, 
not  by  brutally  cutting  them  off,  but  by 
making  them  unnecessary  This  fulfills 
a  principle  of  good  government  that, 
when  a  government  considers  a  humane 
program,  it  must  also  consider  the  prac- 
tical   results.     An    eminently    practical 


man  who  knows  what  It  means  to  work 
has  said: 

ir  wr  cm  .••;ili>o  the  nverage  earnings  of  10 
niilUtji.  people  uni'jng  the  pcx)r  by  only 
«1,0(X»  we  will  have  added  »I4  billion  a  year 
to  our  national  oiitpuf  In  addition  we  can 
nuilte  Important  reductions  m  public  as-sist- 
•iiice  payments  which  now  coet  u.s  $4  billion 
.1  ve.r  .iiid  the  lurge  costa  of  fighting  crime 
and  delinquency,  disease,  and  hunger. 

That  quotatiDii  comes  fmm  the  Presi- 
dent s  mes^sage  to  Congress  and  the 
American  people  on  the  antipoverty  bill. 
If  the  bill  is  implemented  properly,  the 
$947  nullion  it  calls  for  will  be  an  Invest- 
inriu.  not  a  iiaiidout. 

I  Slave  supixjitcd  all  strengthening 
aineiidments  that  were  offered.  I  Intro- 
diKitl  one  .sucli  amendment  tliat  was 
adopted  But,  Mr  Ciialrman,  tiie  bill  Is 
far  from  perfect. 

One  problem  which  concerns  me  is  the 
lack  of  safeguaid.s  to  protect  tlie  funds 
under  title  II  from  being  di.strlbuted  di.s- 
proix)!  tionately  to  urban  areas,  thereby 
leaving  tlie  rural  areas  witiiout  sufficient 
funding.  To  protect  the  rural  areas  I 
offered  an  amendment  wiiicii  added  a 
.seventh  criteria  to  section  210  to  correct 
tliat  weakne.ss 

.\no!her  question  wliieli  we  raised  is 
the  need  for  a  new  agency  in  our  ah'eady 
large  Federal  bureaucracy.  President 
John.son  ha.^  made  great  gains  in  cutting 
down  on  .^uch  "rowth  The  Federal  Gov- 
ernment now  employs  le.ss  people  than 
at  any  time  since  the  Korean  war,  ai  - 
c  )idirig  to  a  recent  news  article  But.  do 
we  need  a  separate  Office  of  Economic 
Opportunity?  On  balance,  the  argu- 
ment for  the  need  for  co<jrdination  to 
cut  down  waste  and  duplication  sin^ms  t.*) 
justify  Its  creation  this  year.  We  hope 
and  we  int^^nd  to  see  that  it  succeeds  in 
accomplishing  its  goals.  We  will  insist 
It  dues  a  go<xl  job,  or  for  our  part,  we 
will  not  support  future  appropriation.s. 

Will  the  administration  of  tiie.se  pro- 
grams be  wise  and  efficient.'  We  shall 
be  very  interested  in  the  work  of  thf 
OEO  tiie  next  time  they  ask  u.s  for  fur- 
ther moneys  or  authorizations. 

Mr  Chairman,  when  all  these  pros  and 
cons  are  added  up  I  must  su[>port  this 
bill  The  situation  which  this  bill  at- 
tempts to  begin  to  .solve  cannot  be  ig- 
nored any  longer  It  has  been  swept  un- 
der the  rug  too  long,  and  the  wages  of 
neglect  are  too  high  I  still  ii.ive  my 
questions,  Mr.  Chairman,  but  as  Frank- 
lin Delan  )  H  >osevelt  said  nearly  ;io  years 
ago 

Oovernments  can  err.  Presidents  do  make 
mlsUikes.  but  the  immortal  Uante  tells  u.s 
that  divine  Justice  weighs  the  sins  of  the 
coldbloixled  and  the  sins  of  the  wannhearted 
in  a  different  scale  Bc'ter  the  occa.<i!onal 
faulUs  ('f  a  government  living  In  the  spirit 
of  charity  th.in  tlie  consistent  oml-^.'lnns  of 
a  Ki.vernment  frozen  In  the  Ice  of  It.^  own 
IncIlITt'rence 

The  CHAIRMAN.  .^11  time  has  ex- 
pired for  debate  on  the  amendments. 

Mr,  GOODEIX,  Mr  Chairman,  a 
parliamentary  inquiry  I  was  standing 
on  my  feet  when  the  original  time  limi- 
tation was  made  There  are  oth.ers  here 
who  were  standing  on  their  feet.  Every - 
b<xly  had  2  minutes  Do  I  understand 
now.  since  time  has  elapsed,  that  we  are 


prevenit  ti     from     even     taking     the    2 
minutes-' 

Tlie  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  wll] 
state  that  the  Committee  voted  to  close 
all  debate  at  6  30  and  that  most  of  the 
t.me  was  taken  up  by  the  ordering  of 
teller  votes.  There  were  many  Members 
who  did  not  get  to  be  recognized  who 
were  standing  on  their  feet 

AMtNDMJNT   OFFFRFD    BY    MR      PFLL 

Mr    BELL.     Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer  an 
amendment. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  ufTercd  by  Mr  Bei.i  Strike 
out  the  tirst  two  sentences  of  section  107  (g) 
.md  Insert  in  lieu  tlicrp^if  tlie  following  'No 
offlrer  or  employee  of  the  Lxerutlve  Br.inch 
of  the  Feder;.]  Ciovernment  sh.ill  make  any 
Inquiry  or  Uiko  any  action  with  respect  to 
any  dl.sclo.sure  concerning  the  politlcnl  af- 
tiUntlon  or  beliefs  of  any  enrollee  or  applicant 
for  enrollment  In  the  Corp.s,  except  .ts  to  such 
memlx-rship  In  political  parties  or  orpanlz.i. 
tlons  .IS  constitute  by  law  a  dlsqu.iliHcatlon 
for  Government  employment." 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
tile  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Calif(jrnia  I  Mr.  Belli  to  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Georgia  I  Mr.  L.^ndrumI. 

T!ie  question  was  taken,  and  the  Chair 
announced  that  tlie  noes  appeared  to 
have  It. 

Mr  JOHANSEN,  Mr  Chairman,  I 
demand  tellers 

Telieis  were  ordered  and  th.e  Chair- 
man appointed  as  tellers  Mr.  Bell  and 

Mr.  L.^NDRUM. 

The  Committee  divided,  and  the  tell- 
ers reported  tJiat  there  were — ayes  119. 
noes  152. 

So  the  amendment  to  the  amendment 
was  re.iected. 

Mr  HAU.PJCK  Mr  Chairman,  a  par- 
liamt>ntary  inquiry 

The  CHAIRMAN.  1  he  gentleman  will 
state  It 

Mr  H.'MJLECK.  My  inquiry.  Mr, 
Chairman,  is  this:  After  the  substitute  is 
voted  on  and  if  it  is  adopted  would  It  be 
m  order  for  someone  or  anyone,  any 
Memlx'r.  to  offer  a  motion  to  strike  out 
tiie  enactina  clause? 

Tile  CHAIRMAN  'Mr.  R.mns'.  The 
Chair  replies  tiiat  it  would  uui  be  because 
tiie  stage  of  amending  tlie  bill  would 
have  passed. 

Mr  HALLECK.  Mr  Chairman,  a  fur- 
ther parliamentary  inquirv. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  will 
state  It 

Mr.  HALLECK.  As  I  remember  the 
unanimous-consent  request  it  was  that 
debate  on  the  pendlnx  amendment, 
which  is  the  Landrum  substitute, 
and  all  amendments  and  substitutes 
thereto,  close  at  6:30.  I  did  net  take  it 
that  that  would  foreclose  the  considera- 
tion of  a  motion  to  strike  out  the  enact- 
ing clau.se  after  the  amendment  in  the 
nature  of  a  substitute  had  been  dis- 
posed of. 

The  CHAIRMAN  The  Chair  wUl 
state  tliat  if  the  Landrum  amendment 
is  adopted  It  will  foreclose  tlie  oppor- 
tunity to  offer  a  motion  to  strike  out  the 
enacting  clause  because  the  stage  for 
amendment  would  then  be  pjusscd. 

Mr  HALLECK  Then  Mr.  Chairman, 
under  the  rules  of  the  House  there  would 
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be  no  way  by  which  I  could  arrange  for 
«nv  time  to  speak  on  this  matter? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Except  by  unani- 
mous con.sent. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentlewoman 
from  Oreuon  I  Mrs.  Green]. 

AMENDMENT  orFT.RED   BY    MR8.   GREEN  OF 
OREGON 

Mrs.  (iREEN  of  Oregon.     Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  "ff<i'  'I"  amendment. 
Vlie  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
'AmeiidnuMit  (jltered  by  Mrs.  Green  of  Ore- 
ii  to  tlu-  .,men(iment  offered  by  Mr.  Lan- 


cr.i-M  In  title  III.  .section  302(a),  on  page 
41  line  l."}.  .strike  out  the  words  "loans  of  not 
to  exceed  .'>1.500  to  low-income  rural  fam- 
ilies" and  insert  the  following:  "Loans  hav- 
me  a  maximum  maturity  of  15  years  and  in 
anl'ur.is  n-'l  exceeding  $2,500  In  the  aggre- 
gate to  any   low-Income  rural  family." 

And.  on  page  42.  line  i.  add  the  word  "or". 

And  on  page  42,  delete  lines  4  through  6. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
woman irom  Oregon  I  Mrs.  Green]. 

Tlie  question  was  taken;  and  on  a 
division  (iemanded  by  Mr.  Landrum) 
there  were— ayes  110.  noes  102. 

Mr  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  de- 
mand tellers. 

Tellers  were  ordered,  and  the  Chair- 
man ai'pomted  as  tellers  Mrs.  Green  of 
Oregon  and  Mr.  Bell. 

The  Committee  again  divided,  and  the 
tellers  reported  that  there  were — ayes 
150.  noes  132. 

So  tlie  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

AMtNDMENT  OFFERED  BY   MR.  PIKE 

Mr.  PIKE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  offer  an 
amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Ainrndment  offered  by  Mr.  Pike  to  the 
amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Landrum:  On 
page  42,  line  2.  after  the  word  "equipment" 
insert  the  following:  "Provided,  That  no 
guch  loan  shall  be  made  to  any  such  fam- 
Uy  which  In  the  preceding  growing  year  had 
as  lt.s  principal  crop  u  crop  which  Is  In- 
cluded in  any  Federal  price  support  program 
and  who  received  price  support  payments  for 
such  crop." 

Tlie  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man Irom  New  York  [Mr.  Pike]  to  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Georgia   (Mr.  Landrum!. 

The  amendment  to  the  amendment 
was  rejected. 

Mr.  PIKE  Mr.  Chairman.  I  do  not 
ask  for  tellers. 

AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BY  MR.  GRimN 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment. 

Tile  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Oriitin  to  the 
amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Landrum:  Strike 
out  the  words  "private,  nonprofit  organiza- 
tions other  than  a  political  party"  wherever 
they  appear  and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  the 
following:  "Private,  nonprofit  organizations 
other  than  a  political  party  or  any  other 
organization  which  receives  or  utilizes  any 
funds  for  the  purpose  of  Influencing  the 
outcome  of  any  election  to  a  public  office  or 
to  Influence  the  enactment  or  defeat  of  any 
legislation  In  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States." 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  Is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan   [Mr.  Oritfin]   to 


the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Georgia  [Mr.  Landrum]. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  on  a 
division  (demanded  by  Mr.  Griffin), 
there  were — ayes  87,  noes  131. 

So  the  amendment  to  the  amendment 
was  rejected. 

AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BY  MR.  WAGGONNER 

Mr.  WAGGrONNER.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  offer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Waggonner  to 
the  amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Landrum:  On 
page  3.  line  5.  section  103,  after  the  word 
"agency"  strike  out  "or  private  organization". 

On  page  3,  line  25,  strike  out  the  word 
"may"  and  insert  the  word  "shall". 

On  page  4,  line  2.  after  the  word  "techni- 
cal" add  the  word  "Industrial". 

On  line  4.  strike  the  words  "substantially 
equivalent"  and  Insert  the  word  "satisfac- 
tory". 

On  page  4,  line  20.  after  the  word  "are" 
Insert  the  words  "citizens  and". 

On  page  4,  line  24,  after  the  period  insert 
the  words  "All  enrollees  and  participants 
shall  be  required  to  take  a  loyalty  oath  to 
the  United  States". 

On  page  10,  line  24,  after  the  word  "agen- 
cies" strike  out  the  words  "and  private  non- 
profit organizations". 

On  page  11,  line  9,  after  the  word  "agen- 
cies" strike  out  the  words  "and  private 
nonprofit  organizations". 

On  page  11,  line  22,  strike  out  the  first 
two  words  "either  (A)"  and  on  page  11,  line 
23,  change  the  comma  after  the  word  "proj- 
ects" to  a  period  and  strike  the  remainder 
of  the  paragraph. 

On  page  13.  line  19.  section  114.  after  the 
word  "are"  Insert  the  words  "citizens  and". 

After  the  period  on  page  13.  line  23.  Insert 
the  words  "All  enrollees  and  participants 
shall  be  required  to  take  a  loyalty  oath  to 
the  United  States". 

On  page  14,  line  7.  after  the  word  "agen- 
cies" Insert  a  period  and  strike  the  remain- 
ing words  of  line  7. 

On  page  18.  line  1,  section  124,  after  the 
word  "public"  on  line  1  strike  out  the  words 
"or  private  nonprofit  organization"  and  in- 
sert the  word  "agency". 

On  line  3,  after  the  word  "an"  strike  out 
the  word  "organization"  and  insert  the  word 
"agency". 

On  page  19,  lines  3  and  4,  after  the  word 
"public"  strike  the  words  "or  nonprofit  or- 
ganizations" and  Insert  the  word  "agencies". 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  of  the  gentleman  from 
Louisiana  [Mr.  Waggonner]  to  the 
amendment  of  the  gentleman  from  Geor- 
gia [Mr.  Landrum]. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  a  parlia- 
mentary inquiry.  To  what  numbered 
bill  does  the  gentleman's  amendment 
relate? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  will  state 
that  all  debate  and  all  inquiries  have 
ceased.  All  that  can  be  done  is  to  read 
the  amendments  and  vote. 

The  question  is  on  the  amendment  of 
the  gentleman  from  Louisiana  to  the 
amendment  of  the  gentleman  from 
Georgia. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Chairman  announced  that  the  "noes" 
appeared  to  have  it. 

Mr.  JOHANSEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
demand  tellers. 

Tellers  were  ordered,  and  the  chair- 
man appointed  as  tellers  Mr.  Waggon- 
ner and  Mr.  Landrttm. 


The  Committee  divided  and  the  tellers 
reported  that  there  were — ayes  101, 
noes  144. 

So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  substitute  amendment  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio  [  Mr.  Ayres  J . 

Mr.  AYRES.  Mr.  Chairman,  on  that 
I  ask  for  tellers. 

Tellers  were  ordered,  and  the  Chair- 
man appointed  as  tellers  Mr.  Ayres  and 
Mr.  Roosevelt. 

The  Committee  divided,  and  the  tellers 
reported  that  there  were — ayes  124,  noes 
151. 

So    the    substitute    amendment    was 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Georgia. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Landrum 
amendment,   as   amended,   be   read. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa? 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT.     Mr.  Chairman,  I 

object. 

Mr.  STTNSON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  de- 
mand tellers. 

Tellers  were  refused. 

So  the  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  LIBONATT.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  LIBONATT.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
history  of  the  human  race  is  replete 
with  the  struggle  of  man  against  want, 
the  elements,  and  natural  enemies  bent 
toward  his  destruction. 

The  Neanderthal  man,  a  primeval  spe- 
cies of  man  in  the  paleolithic  period, 
widespread  throughout  Europe,  were 
preoccupied  with  these  same  problems 
relative  to  the  struggle  for  existence. 
He  survived  because  of  an  inner  aware- 
ness of  the  external  world  between  acts 
of  self-interest  that  were  within  his 
r)ower  to  accomplish  and  those  not  with- 
in his  power — he  so  disciplined  his  will. 

The  greatest  deterrent  to  the  con- 
tinued existence  of  any  form  of  human 
society  has  been  the  disrupting  effect 
and  decadence  through  progressive 
growth  at  the  poverty  level.  The  curse 
of  poverty  has  caused  the  capitulation 
of  the  most  powerful  nations  of  antiquity 
and  has  contributed  to  the  death  of  mil- 
lions of  human  beings  throughout  the 
ages.  It  is  like  a  serpent  that  crushes 
the  body  and  poisons  the  mind  of  reason. 

The  most  contributing  factor  to  the 
continuing  prevalence  of  poverty  is  due 
to  ignorance — based  on  Illiteracy  and 
lack  of  training  for  vocational  pursuits. 
Further,  the  individual  remains  static 
through  the  resulting  loss  of  opportunity 
in  the  field  of  employment.  Gradually 
the  fading  of  hope  gives  way  to  despair. 
Human  pride  Is  lost,  and  a  state  of 
lethargy  destroys  any  trace  of  ambition 
In  the  Individual.  Humans  suffering 
from  poverty  no  longer  exert  any  stim- 
ulating Interest  in  the  community  or 
their  personal  lives.  The  restating  en- 
vironmental conditions,   both  spiritual 
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and  physical,  steep  the  individual  into  a 
mental  abyss  of  failure  and  despair 

The  United  States,  in  spite  of  its  i::reat 
wealth  and  $530  billion,  the  hishest  econ- 
omy ever  in  1963 — productive  of  its  in- 
dustry, farming,  and  commerce,  and  so 
forth — numbers  30  million  Americans 
within  this  category  of  need,  suffennu  in 
human  misery,  livini;  in  hunger  and 
despair. 

Certainly,  our  Nation,  with  its  great 
wealth,  tremendous  income,  specializa- 
tion in  all  fields  of  knowledk'e  and  terrific 
productive  capacity  is  wfU  equipped  to 
combat  and  elmiinate  poverty  amoni?  our 
people. 

The  initiative  must  be  taken  by  the 
concentrated  effort  at  all  levels  of  gov- 
ernment, communities,  civic  and  private 
organizations,  and  so  forth,  to  lend  their 
efforts  to  insure  the  success  of  the  pro- 
gram. 

The  legislation,  first,  expands  the  op- 
portunities for  youth  to  uain  the  educa- 
tion, skills,  and  experience  to  develop 
talents  for  competitive  entry  into  our 
society. 

Second.  Stimulate  local  action  m  com- 
munities to  foster  programs  conducive 
to  the  elimination  of  {xjverty. 

Third.  A  program  of  small  urants  and 
loans  to  destitute  rural  families  to  in- 
cre^use  their  income, 

fourth.  Expanding  of  small  business 
activities  in  depressed  area.s  of  our  great 
cities,  thus  creating  a  basic  rehabilita- 
tion program  for  the  deserving  busmess- 
men. 

Fifth.  Special  programs  for  underedu- 
cat*d  adults  and  migratory  agricultural 
workers. 

Sixth.  Stimulate  more  States  to  use 
public  assistance  to  aid  families  to  over- 
come their  impoverished  condition. 

Seventh.  Recruit  and  train  volunteers 
to  serve  in  capacitie.>  to  help  eliminate 
poverty. 

The  costs  of  direct  public  assistance 
amounts  to  $4  billion  a  year  The  indi- 
rect costs  of  impoverished  conditions, 
resulting  in  juvenile  delinquency,  crime, 
health  hazards,  and  increased  fire  and 
police  protection  acenunt  for  more  bil- 
lions. 

The  tremendous  lo.ss  of  man-hours  in 
unemployment  and  underemployment 
affect  our  product  inn  and  the  loss  in 
spending  of  millions  of  job-earned  dol- 
lars that  would  greaMy  st rent; then  our 
economy  and  reduc'>  unemployment 
compensation  costs. 

A  survey  of  the  city  of  Chicago  con- 
ducted by  the  welfare  council  was  il- 
luminating. The  council  report  deter- 
mir.ed  that  1  of  6  Chicagoans  live  in 
poverty  circumstances — tiie  Cook  County 
figure  was  1  of  every  7  citizens — in 
suburbia  Cook  County,  excluding  the 
city,  1  out  of  16.  Nationally  the  aver- 
age IS  one  out  of  five  T\w  basic  income 
was  determined  at  $3,000  for  family,  and 
S2,000  p)er  individual.  The  Bureau  of 
Labor  Statistics  studies  determined  that 
in  the  Chicago  area,  a  family  of  four 
needs  $6,500  Income  for  modest  living. 
The  costs  of  living  are  the  highest  in 
comparison  with  other  cities 

The  council  reported  that  700.000  in 
Cook  County  live  in  poverty,  of  which 
only  half  are  receiving  assistance  from 


government  agencies.  For  example,  in 
April,  1280,000  persons  received  welfare 
aid — amounting  to  40  percent  of  the 
total  poor 

The  poverty  group  study  showed  that 
145,000  families  in  Cook  County  in  this 
category  consist  of  511,000  persons — 
many  of  them  children. 

The  study  disclosed  that  certain 
groups,  for  instance,  nonwhites.  \^omin 
as  heads  of  family,  and  the  elderly  are 
more  susceptible  to  impoverishment. 
Further,  the  figures  show  that  37  percent 
of  tlie  low-income  households  are  non- 
white,  while  only  15  percent  of  the  coun- 
ty's households  are  nonwhite.  Half  of 
the  low-income  households  are  headed 
by  women — but  only  21  percent  of  the 
county  households  are  headed  by  women. 
Also  34  percent  of  the  low-income  house- 
holds are  headed  by  an  elderly  person. 
but  only  15  percent  of  the  county's  house- 
holds are  headed  by  persons  65  years  oi- 
older. 

One  hundred  thousand  persons  are 
seeking  work.  The  education  levels  of 
these  were  part  of  the  answer.  Fifty- 
nine  percent  of  the  males  in  Cook  County 
over  25  years  of  age  do  not  have  a  high 
.school  education;  38  percent  have  re- 
ceived eiLihth-grade  education  or  less: 
and  31.000  have  not  completed  a  year  of 
schooling.  Thus,  the  council  perfected  a 
most  revealing  analysis  of  the  problem 
It  conducted  the  survey  on  the  same  basis 
as  the  national  studies  on  poverty  have 
been  conducted  Certainly,  Ruth  Moore, 
feature  writer  for  the  Chicago  Sun-Times 
IS  to  be  complimented  for  her  article  on 
this  interesting  phase  of  our  problem  in 
studying  this  legislation.  These  figures 
are  appalling  if  studied  in  the  light  that 
Chicago  is  the  third  largest  city  in  the 
United  States — known  as  the  greatest 
manufacturing  center  in  the  United 
States,  to  say  nothing  of  its  other  busi- 
ness and  commercial  operations  One 
per.son  out  of  every  six  are  in  the  toils 
of  poverty. 

The  city  of  Chicago  represented  by  the 
distinguished  mayor  of  Chicago.  Richard 
A  Daley,  m  his  testimony  in  favor  of 
the  bill  before  the  Committee  revealed 
that  a  cooperative  program  is  being  con- 
ducted there  almost  entirely  by  three  in- 
dependent agencies — the  YMCA.  the 
Boys  Club,  and  the  Chicago  Youth  Cen- 
ter— cooperating  with  such  public  and 
private  agencies  as  the  Illinois  Employ- 
ment Service,  the  Cook  County  Depart- 
ment of  Public  Aid,  Chicago  Commission 
of  Youth  Welfare  the  Welfare  Council 
of  Metropolitan  Chicago.  This  pilot 
youth  program  project  numbenni;  1,000 
youths — with  no  more  than  a  sixth-grade 
education — are  schooled  in  such  skills 
that  will  qualify  each  for  remunerative 
employment.  Thus  public  and  private 
agencies  cooperate  in  an  effort  to  prc^- 
vent  the  increase  of  the  poverty  cycle. 
Under  IB  of  the  bill  a  similar  program  is 
established. 

Most  of  these  youths  between  the  aces 
of  17  and  21  were  dropouts — high  school, 
.second  year — showed  poor  averages  in 
arithmetic  and  reading  exercises.  At  the 
fifth  LMade  level  most  liad  never  been  ac- 
cepted in  employment,  others  spa.^modi- 
cally  employed  Although  attendance 
wa.s  voluntary  m  the  first  24  weeks,  80 
percent    participated    in    the    program 


The  two  principal  activities — hrst  about 
50  percent  wt-re  i^iven  instruction  in  writ- 
ing, rt-uding,  arithmetic,  and  employ- 
ment dhsciplme. 

The  others  received  instruction  m  vo- 
cational workshops,  training  as  auto- 
mobile service  station  atti-ndants.  a.s 
duplicating  machine  operators,  mail 
liaiidlmg  and  clerk-typists  Mayor 
Daley  fuithtr  stated  that  their  place- 
ment in  job.s  lia.-^  been  urrani^ed  .Also  in 
this  bill  under  nile  II  the  youth  undtr 
educational  di>advantages  would  be  so 
tranu'd  The  urban  youth  piouiam  .•^ets 
the  a;;es  between  16  and  21   years 

This  affects  the  most  sensitive  area  of 
unemployment  ainonu  youtii.s  'I  ho  un- 
employment rate  of  youths  between  16 
and  24  is  twice  the  averat-Ts  for  work- 
ers of  all  ages.  Last  year  amonu  th.-  16- 
to  19-year-olds,  17  percent  were  jobless, 
unable  to  procure  employment— three 
tunes  the  average  rate  of  all  unemiiluyed 
In  their  acv  crouf) — 16  to  24 — by  com- 
parison, uiif  out  of  every  three  are  un- 
employed. The  nonwhite— 3  employed 
out  of  10 — ages  10  to  19— about  twice  as 
inaiiv  as  the  white  froup  Nonwhite 
i,Ui.->  average  unemployment  oiu>  out  uf 
three,  and  nonwhitt'  bovs  one  out  of  four 
It  is  certainly  a  terrible  situ.aion  to  con- 
tinue to  di.sre'-;ard  the.se  condition.s 
of  employment  With  aut  iniation  re- 
leasing an  estimated  1  million  per  year 
and  l'^  million  new  job.s  needed  lir  new 
workers  entering  the  labor  market- 
something  must  be  done,  remedial  in 
nature,  at  the  Federal  If^ni.'-latuf  level  to 
reduce  this  growing  army  of  unemploy- 
ment not  only  among  adults  but  al.Mi  the 
youths  of  our  land  who  it  is  said  are 
now  on  family  relief  and  represent  40 
|)erccnt  of  those  on  relief  whose  father.^' 
parents  were  also  on  relief  Thus  a 
dangerous  pattern  is  observed  that  pov- 
erty continues  to  dominate  generation 
after  t;e:ieration 

There  are  some  hundred  programs  in 
the  city  of  Chicago  attended  by  a  little 
less  than  10,000  individuals  who  are  be- 
ing taunht  to  enter  various  employment? 
as  trained  emplovees — cooks,  chauffeur? 
nurses,  machine  operators,  tool  and  die 
vvorkers.  and  so  foith  as  well  as  jobs 
requiring  special  skills,  white  collar,  in 
technical  and  professional  capacitii.^ 
There  are  five  groups  on  the  job  train- 
ing programs  to  turn  out,  electronic  as- 
sfmblies,  punch  press  operators,  busdnv- 
ers.  press  operators,  instrument  cali- 
brators, auto  repairers,  screw  machine 
operators.  Thus  a  practical  opportunity 
for  young  and  old  to  start  over  again  and 
seize  upon  a  new  chance  to  join  the  work 
force  of  our  economy — and  abandon  the 
relief  rolls  for  remunerative  employment 

The  Economic  Oi)i.)ortunity  Act  is  the 
only  answer  t-o  carry  forward  the  battle 
against  poverty.  The  sapping  of  our 
financial  strength  throimh  relief  and  de- 
pendency promams  calls  for  a  modern 
method  of  creating  ir.cenlive  and  op- 
poit unities  toward  expanding  the  labor 
pool  of  qualified  workers  to  enter  the 
various  levels  of  employment — and  by 
their  hard-earned  dollars  stimulate 
the  economy  instead  of  draining  the  cof- 
fers of  city.  State,  and  Federal  pov- 
ernment.s  for  a  pittance  that  plunges 
men  and  youths  willing  to  work  deeper 
into  the  toils  of  poverty 
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According  to  the  Social  Security  Bul- 
letin November  1963.  the  sum  of  $66.5 
billion  was  spent  by  all  levels  of  Govern- 
ment for  social  welfare  purposes  in  1962. 
Wso  during  that  year  an  additional  $33.5 
billion  wa.s  spent  by  private  organizations 
for  the  same  purpose — a  total  of  $100 
billion.  The  Government  was  sponsor- 
•  ns:  42  individual  programs  designed  to 
combat  the  effects  of  poverty.  Bureau  of 
the  Budget  in  the  fiscal  year  1964 — al- 
most $32  billion  were  appropriated — ear- 
marked for  carrying  out  these  programs 
;;;  the  hands  of  organized  Government 
agencies.  To  reduce  these  figures  we 
must  tram  men  to  a  needed  job. 

Thi.'-  act  appropriates  $962.5  million  for 
;he  purposes  intended.  Programs  to  be 
earned  out  during  the  year  1965  and  the 
2  succeeding  fiscal  years.  Also  au- 
t^horizes  an  appropriation  of  $10  million 
for  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1965.  For 
•he  next  2  fiscal  years  Congress  may  ap- 
propriate sums  required  to  carry  out  the 
purpc^ses  of  the  act.  The  $412,500,000 
.ipprtipriated  for  1965  are  reserved  for 
the  first  three  parts  of  the  title  includ- 
ing Title  I— Youth  Programs:  Title  II— 
Urban  and  Rural  Community  Action  Pro- 
izrams;  and  Title  III— Special  Programs 
To  Combat  Poverty  in  Rural  Areas. 

The  millions  of  dollars  appropriated  by 
ihe  .M'veial  State  legislatures  throughout 
the  Nation  for  public  aid  and  aid  to  de- 
ptnidenl  children  are  increasing  from 
vt'iir  lo  year — and  when  added  to  the  ex- 
panding other  services  of  State,  county, 
town.-,hip.  and  city  demanded  by  its  citi- 
zenry—without taking  steps  to  divert 
these  thousands  of  relief  recipients  to 
iiamful  employment.  Then  our  bodies 
politic  will  be  on  the  brink  of  bankruptcy 
and  the  homeowner  taxpayers  will  be- 
come tenants.  Now  is  the  time  to  act — 
by  pa.ssmg  substitute  S.  2642.  as  amended, 
;n  the  House  at  this  sitting  of  the  Con- 
gress. President  Lyndon  Johnson  is  to 
be  conuratulattHi  in  his  presentment  of 
this  promam  for  the  welfare  of  the  thou- 
sand.--  who  need  the  help  and  confidence 
of  their  fellow  Americans  to  adjust  them- 
selves by  proper  training  programs  to 
cam  remunerative  employment  and  con- 
tribute lo  the  economy  of  our  Nation  and 
reuain  the  re.spect  of  their  dependents 
unci  the  plaudits  of  their  fellow  men  in 
community  life.  Position  in  the  com- 
mun:tv  is  re-amed  and  family  pride 
restored 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule,  the 
Committee  ri.ses 

.^ccordinuly.  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  chair. 
Mr.  Rains.  Chairman  of  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union,  reported  that  that  Committee. 
havinti  had  under  consideration  the  bill 

HR.  11377»  to  mobilize  the  human  and 
financial  resources  of  the  Nation  to  com- 
bat poverty  in  the  United  States,  pur- 
suant to  House  Resolution  806,  he  re- 
ported the  bill  back  to  the  House  with 
an  amendment  adopted  by  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment. 

Mr.  LANDRUM.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  that 
I  demand  the  yeas  and  nays. 

Mr.  HALLECK.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  par- 
liamentary inquiry. 


The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  will 
state  it. 

Mr.  HALLECK.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  I  un- 
derstand it  the  vote  that  is  now  to  be 
taken  is  on  the  substitute  for  the  com- 
mittee bill? 

The  SPEAKER.  It  is  on  the  Landrum 
amendment. 

Mr.  HALLECK.  If  that  amendment 
carries,  then  would  we  likewise  be  per- 
mitted to  have  a  vote,  if  a  sufficient  num- 
ber stood,  on  the  passage  of  the  bill,  on 
final  adoption? 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  is 
correct. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  there 
were— yeas  228.  nays  190,  not  voting  13, 
as  follows : 

[Roll  No.  213] 
YEAS — 228 


Addabbo 

Hagen,  Calif. 

Pepper 

Albert 

Hal  pern 

Perkins 

Ashley 

Hanna 

Philbln 

Asplnall 

Hansen 

Pickle 

Baldwin 

Harding 

Pike 

Barrett 

Hardy 

Pitcher 

Bass 

Hawkins 

Poage 

Blatnlk 

Hays 

Powell 

Boggs 

Healey 

Price 

Boland 

Hubert 

Puclnski 

Boiling 

Hechler 

Purcell 

Bonner 

Henderson 

Randall 

Brademas 

Hoimelrt 

Reid,  N.Y 

Brooks 

Holland 

Reuss 

Brown,  Calif. 

Horton 

Rhodes.  Pa. 

Buckley 

Hull 

Rivers.  Alaska 

Burke 

Ichord 

Rivers.  S  C. 

Burkhalter 

Jennings 

Roberts.  Tex. 

Burton.  Calif. 

Joelson 

Rodmo 

Byrne,  Pa. 

Johnson,  Calif 

Rocers.  Colo. 

CahiU 

Johnson.  Wis. 

Rogers,  Tex. 

Cameron 

Jones.  Ala. 

Rooney.  N  Y. 

Carey 

Karsten 

Pooney.  Pa. 

Celler 

Karth 

Roosevelt 

Clark 

Kastenmeier 

Rosenthal 

Cohelan 

Kee 

Rostenkowskl 

Cooley 

Kelly 

Roush 

Corbett 

Keogh 

Roybal 

Corman 

KilRore 

Rvan.  Mich. 

Daddarlo 

King.  Calif. 

Ryan.  NY. 

Daniels 

Klrwan 

St  Germain 

Davis,  Ga. 

Kluczynski 

St.  Onge 

Davis.  Tenn. 

Kornegay 

Savior 

Dawson 

Landrum 

Secrcst 

Delaney 

Leggett 

Senner 

Dent 

Leslnskl 

Sheppard 

Denton 

Libonati 

Shipley 

Diggs 

Lindsay 

Sibal 

Dingell 

Long.  La. 

Sickles 

Donohue 

Long.  Md. 

Sisk 

Downing 

McDade 

Slack 

Dulskl 

McDowell 

Smith.  Iowa 

Duncan 

McFall 

Staebler 

Dwyer 

McMillan 

Stafford 

Edmondson 

Macdonald 

Stagcers 

Edwards 

Madden 

Steed 

Elliott 

Mahon 

Stephens 

Everett 

Mathlas 

Stratton 

Evlns 

Matsunatia 

Stubblefleld 

Fallon 

Matthews 

Sullivan 

Farbsteln 

Miller.  Calif. 

Taylor 

Fascell 

Mllliken 

Teague.  Tex. 

Felghan 

Mills 

Thomas 

Finnegan 

Minish 

Thompson.  La. 

Fine 

Monagan 

Thompson.  N.J 

Flood 

Montoya 

Thompson.  Tex 

Fogarty 

Moore 

Toll 

Fountain 

Moorhead 

Trimble 

Fraser 

Morgan 

Tupper 

Friedel 

Morris 

Udall 

Fulton,  Pa. 

Morrison 

Ullman 

Fulton,  Tenn. 

Moss 

Van  Deerlin 

Fuqua 

Multer 

Vanlk 

Gallagher 

Murphv,  111. 

Vinson 

Garmatz 

Murphy.  N.Y. 

Watts 

Gary 

Natcher 

Weltner 

Gialmo 

Nedzi 

'White 

Gibbons 

Nix 

Whitener 

Gilbert 

O'Brien.  NY. 

Wickersham 

Gill 

O'Hara.  111. 

Willis 

Glenn 

O'Hara,  Mich. 

Wilson, 

Gonzalez 

O'Konski 

Charles  H. 

Grabowskl 

Olseii.  Mont. 

Wright 

Gray 

Olson,  Minn. 

Young 

Green,  Greg. 

O'Neill 

Zablocki 

Green.  Pa. 

Patman 

Orlfflttw 

Patten 

Abbitt 
Abele 
Abernethy 
Adair 
Alger 
Anderson 
Andrews.  Ala. 
Andrews. 
N.  Dak. 
Arends 
Ashbrook 
Ashmore 
Auchlncloss 
Avery 
Ayres 
Baker 
Barry 
Bates 
Battin 
Becker 
Beermann 

Belcher 

Bell 

Bennett.  Fla. 

Berry 

Betts 

Bolton. 
Frances  P. 

Bolton, 
Oliver  P. 

Bow 

Bray 

Brock 

Bromwell 

Broomfield 

Brotzman 

Brown,  Ohio 

BroyhiU,  N.C. 

Broyhill,  Va. 

Bruce 

Burleson 

Burton.  Utah 

Byrnes,  Wis. 

Casey 

Cederberg 

Chamberlain 

Chenoweth 

Clancy 

Clausen, 
Don  H. 

Clawson,  Del 

Cleveland 

Collier 

Colmer 

Conte 

Cramer 

Cunningham 

Curtln 

Curtis 

Dague 

Derounian 
Derwinski 

Devine 

Dole 

Dorn 


NAYS — 190 

Dowdy 

Ellsworth 

Flndley 

Fisher 

Flynt 

Ford 

Foreman 

Forrester 

Frelinghuysen 

Gathings 

Goodell 

Goodling 

Grant 

Griffin 

Gross 

Grover 

Gubser 

Gurney 

Hiigan.  Ga. 

Halev 

Hall 

Halleck 

Harris 

Harrison 

Harsha 

Harvey.  Ind. 

Harvey,  Mich. 

Herlong 

Hoeven 

Hoffman 

Horan 

Hosmer 

Huddleston 

Hutchinson 

Jarman 

Jensen 

Johansen 

Johnson,  Pa. 

Jonas 

Keith 

Kilburn 

King.  N.Y. 

Knox 

Kunkel 

Kyi 

Laird 

Langen 

Latta 

Lipscomb 

Lloyd 

McClory 

McCuUoch 

Mclntire 

McLoskey 

MacGregor 

Mailliard 

Marsh 

Martin.  Calif. 

Martin,  Nebr. 

May 

Meader 

Michel 

Miller.  N.Y. 
Mlnshall 

Morse 


Morton 

Mosher 

Murray 

Nelsen 

Osmers 

Ostertag 

Pelly 

Pillion 

Pirnie 

Poff 

Pool 

Quie 

Quillen 

Reid.  111. 

Reifel 

Rhodes,  Ariz. 

Rich 

Riehlman 

Roberts,  Ala. 

Robison 

Rogers,  Fla. 

Roudebush 

Rumsfeld 

St.  George 

Schadeberg 

Schenck 

Schneebeli 

Schweiker 

Schwengel 

Scott 

Selden 

Short 
Shriver 

Sikes 

Skubitz 

Smith,  Calif. 

Smith,  Va. 

Snyder 

Springer 

Stinson 

Taft 

Talcott 

Teague,  Calif. 

Thomson,  Wis. 

Tollefson 

Tuck 

Tuten 

Utt 

Van  Pelt 

Waggonner 

Wallhauser 

Watson 

Weaver 

Westland 

Whalley 

WTharton 

Whitten 

Widnall 

Williams 

Wilson,  Ind. 

Winstead 

Wydler 

Wyman 

Younger 


NOT  VOTING— 13 

Baring  Lankford  Rains 

Beckworth  Lennon  Slier 

Bennett.  Mich.  Martin,  Mass.      Wilson.  Bob 

Chelf  Norblad 

Jones,  Mo.  Passman 

So  the  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs:  » 

On  this  vote; 

Mr.  Beckworth  for,  with  Mr.  Lennon 
against. 

Mr.  Lankford  for,  with  Mr.  Passman 
against. 

Mr.  Slier  for.  with  Mr.  Bob  Wilson  against. 

Until  further  notice: 
Mr.  Rains  with  Mr.  Martin  of  Massachu- 
setts. 

Mr.  Chelf  with  Mr.  Baring. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  engrossment  and  third  reading  of 
the  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time. 
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Mr.  GOODFXL  Mr  Speaker,  I  dt- 
mand  the  readme  uf  liw  f^n^rossed  copy 
of  the  bill. 

Ttie  SPEAKER  The  gentleman  from 
New  York  iMr.  Guolilli  '  dtmands  the 
reading  of  the  enr;'o>.M  1  c  jr,  of  the  bill 

Further  proceedintis  will  be  postponed 
uiv.il  tomorrow. 


FURTHER      MESSAGE      FROM      THE 
SENATE 

A  further  mcssaue  from  the  Senate  by 
Mr  Arrington.  one  of  its  clerks,  an- 
nounced that  the  Senate  had  pa.s.sed 
•.vithout  aniendmetu  a  joint  resolution  of 
th'  House  of  the  following  title: 

H.J  Res.  1145  Joint  resolution  to  promote 
the  malnten.infe  of  international  peace  and 
security  in  southeast  Asm 


ELECTION  TO  CCJMMITTEE 

Mr  MILLS  Mr  St  f^aker.  I  offer  a 
privileKed  resolution,  and  a.sk  for  its  im- 
mediate considerallon 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows 

H  Hes  829 
Resoli-ed.  That  Wilimm  J  Green,  of  Penn- 
syUarua.  be  ;\ncl  he  is  hereby  elected  a  mem- 
ber of  the  st.iiuling  C'lmmlftee  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  ^n  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service. 

The  resolution  uas  agreed  to. 
A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


PARLIAMENT .-\  Ft Y  I NQU  TRY 

Mr  POWELL.  Mr  Speaker,  a  parlia- 
mentary inquiiT. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  will 
state  it. 

Mr.  POWELL.  Mr  Speaker, -a  hat  time 
will  the  House  meet  tomorrow? 

The  SPE.\KER  In  the  absence  of  a 
uuaiumous-con.sei.t  ai^reement  for  an 
earlier  hour.  u.Mder  the  rules  of  the  Hou.se 
it  -.ull  meet  at  12  o'clock 

Mr  ALBERT.  Mr  Speaker,  may  I  in- 
quire whether  it  would  be  in  order  at  this 
time  ;ind  if  there  uould  hv  an  objt-ction 
at  thi.s  time  if  I  made  a  unanimous-con- 
sent n-quest  that  the  House  convene  at 
11  o'clock? 

Mr.  HALLECK.  I  have  been  informed 
there  would  be  objection 


THE  ESTABLISHMENT  OF  A  NA- 
I  lONAL  WILDERNESS  PRESERVA- 
TION SYSTEM 

Mr  .ASPINALI  Mr  Speaker.  I  a.sk 
un.in:mous  consent  to  take  from  the 
Speaker's  table  the  bill  'S.  4i  to  estab- 
lish a  National  Wild-'rne.ss  Pre.servation 
Sy.stem  for  the  permanent  '^ood  of  the 
whole  people,  and  for  other  purposes, 
with  House  amendm-nt  thereto,  insist 
on  the  House  amendment  and  atiree  to 
the  conference  asktd  by  the  Senate. 
The  Clerk  read  the  -it'e  of  the  bill 
The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  getUleman  from  Colo- 
rado? (After  a  pau.'ie  '  'Hie  Chair 
hear.s  none,  and  appoints  the  following 
conferees:  Mes.srs.  .\sf'iv\ll,  Johnson  of 
California,  White,  Saylor,  and  Morton, 


AUTHORIZING  SECREFARY  OF  I'HK 
INTERIOR  TO  Cf^NVE'Y  CF.R  IAIN 
I^EDERALLY  OWNED  LAND  IN 
TRUST  STATl'S  TO  THE  CHERO- 
KEE INDIAN  ITIIHE  OF  OKLA- 
HOMA 

Mr  ASPINAI.I.  Mr  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  take  from  the 
Sp.aker's  table  the  bill  iHR.  64yti»  t> 
auchorize  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
to  convey  certain  federally  owned  land 
in  trust  status  to  the  Cherokee  Indian 
Irlbc  of  Oklahoma,  with  a  Senate 
imendment  thereto,  and  concur  in  the 
Sen  'tM  am'/ndmeiit. 

The  Clerk   read  the  title  of  the   bill 
The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  amendment, 
as  follows : 

Strike  out  nil  after  the  enacting  clause 
and  Insert  ""Tliat  all  the  rlKht.  title,  and 
Interest  of  the  United  SUites  In  the  follow- 
In^  described  Innd  cotnprl.slng  40  acres,  more 
or  tes.s,  heretofore  set  aside  for  school  pur- 
poses, nre  hereby  conveyed  to  the  Cherokt-e 
Indian  Tribe  of  Oklahom.T,  and  such  latid 
shall  not  be  subject  to  any  exemption  from 
tiixritl.m,  or  restriction  on  use,  miiuagement. 
or  disposition,  liecause  of  Indian  ownership: 

"North  half  southeast  quarter  northeast 
qui'rter,  ai.d  that  part  of  the  northea.st  qtiar- 
ter  northeaj^t  qiarter  lvui»<  »outh  of  United 
States  highway  Numbered  62.  section  20. 
township  16  north,  range  22  euist,  Indian 
merldum.  Olclahoma. 

'Sec  2.  Tlie  Indian  Clalnus  Commls.sjon  Is 
directed  to  determine  in  accordance  with  tiic 
provisions  of  section  2  of  the  Act  of  Augu.st 
13.  1946  (60  Stat  1050).  the  extent  to  which 
the  value  of  the  lands  conveyed  under  the 
authority  of  this  Act  should  or  .-hoiild  not 
be  set  o!T  against  any  claim  against  the 
United  Stales  determined  by  tiie  Commis- 
sion subbe<juent  to  the  conveyance 

The  SPEAKER  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  pentleman  from  Colo- 
rado? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Senate  amendment  was  concurred 
In. 

The  title  was  amended  to  read:  "An 
Act  to  convey  certain  federally  owned 
land  to  the  Cherokee  Tribe  of  Indians  of 
Oklahoma." 

A  motion  to  reconsider  wa.s  laid  on  the 
table. 

Mr  EDMONDSON  Mr  Sp.aktr.  I 
a.sk  unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER  Is  there  objection 
to  the  reque.st  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr  FDMOND.<^ON  Mr  S{>eaker.  I 
appreciate  the  action  of  the  House  in 
approvinsr  this  measure,  making  avail- 
able to  the  Cherokee  Indians  a  parcel  of 
land  surplus  to  the  needs  of  the  Sequoyah 
Indian  School  in  Oklahoma 

I  regret  the  other  body  would  not  aRree 
to  the  House  version  of  this  bill  convey- 
Intr  the  land  in  trust  but  it  Is  apparent 
this  i.s  the  best  deal  available  to  the 
Cherokees  at  this  statu*  in  the  session, 
and  the  land  is  urcently  needed. 

Tho  Hon  W  W  Kfrler  chief  of  the 
Cherokee,  ha.s  advised  me  by  telephone 
that  the  Senate  version  of  the  bill  I.s 
acceptable  to  him  under  the  circum- 
stances, 

Mr  ASPINAI.I.  Mr  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  a  teleuram  ad- 


dressed to  my  colleague,  the  gentleman 
from  Oklahoma  i  Mr  Edmondson  1 ,  signed 
by  the  general  counst'l  of  the  Cherokee 
Indian  tribe,  stating  their  consent  to  and 
.sati.sfaction  with  this  legislation,  be  made 
a  part  of  the  Rkiord  at  this  point 

The  :-.PEAKER  Without  objection. 
It  is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  tele  'ram  referred  to  is  as  follows: 

MrsKoutE   Okla  ,  August  4    1964 
Hon   Ed  E;dmondson, 
How^e  of  Rep-esrntatii'cs. 
Washington.  D  C 

Just  baclc  from  Sheridan  this  mornlne 
Ifave  conferred  by  phone  with  Chief  Kpe!er, 
wf  both  aeree  that  the  Cherokees  will  b« 
happy  to  re'-elve  fee  title  In  the  nmip  of  the 
Cherokee  nation  to  40  acres  at  SequoyHh 
with  no  tax  exemption  and  no  re.strlctlon  on 
use  m.inagement  a.s  ,imendPd  by  Sen.ite  com- 
mittee, we  thank  you  for  your  effort  and 
hope  the  bill  pa.s.ses  this  ses.'slon  and  thiir.k 
you  for  your  telegram 

Kari,  Boyo  Ptfrcc, 
('>!■' ni--rr  Cr-'-'cal  ("orinsel. 


INDEPENDENCE  NATIONAL 
HISTORICAL  PARK 

Mr  ASPINALL  Mr  Speaker  T  a.«k 
unanimous  consent  to  take  from  the 
Speaker's  table  the  bill  HR  988 '  to 
authorize  the  Se<-retary  of  the  Interior 
to  acquire  the  Gralf  Hoiu-e  site  for  in- 
clu.sion  in  Independence  National  Histor- 
ical  Park,  arui  f.  r  other  pun^^^^os,  with 
a  Senate  amendment  thereto,  and  con- 
cur in  the  Senate  amendment 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill 
The   Clerk    read    the    Senate    amend- 
ment, as  follows: 

P.itje  2.  line  L'O  strike  out  "Act  "  and  In- 
sert- "Act-  Provulf'd.  That  the  Secret, irv  of 
the  Interior  shull  not  obliKatP  or  expend  any 
moneys  herein  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated  for  acquisition  of  the  land  unless  and 
until  conunitmonts  are  obtained  for  dcna- 
tions  In  an  amount  which  In  the  Jud^'inent 
of  the  Secretary  Is  sufflcient  to  provide  a 
replica  of  the  Graff  House  In  accordance  with 
section  2  '■ 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  pentleman  from  Colo- 
rado? 

There  wa.^  no  objection. 

The  Senate  amendment  was  concurred 
m. 

A  motion  U)  recon>id(  r  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


AMENDING   THE   AI^ASKA   OMNIBUS 
ACT 

Mr  ASPINAIX.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  call 
up  th"  conference  report  on  the  bill  'S. 
J881  >  to  amend  the  Alaska  Omnibus  Act 
to  provide  ftssistance  to  the  State  of 
Ala.ska  for  the  reconstruction  of  areas 
damaged  by  the  earthquake  of  March 
1964  and  subsequent  .'^ei.smic  waves,  and 
for  other  purposes,  and  ask  unanimous 
ron.sent  that  the  statement  of  the  man- 
agers on  the  part  of  the  House  be  read 
m  lieu  of  the  report. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill 
The  SPEAKER      Is  there  objection  to 
th.e  request  of  the  ^'entleman  from  Colo- 
rado'' 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  statement. 


l96Jf 

The  conference  report  and  statement 

are  as  follows: 

CONFERENCE  REPORT    {H,  REPT.  NO.   1710) 

Xhe  cununlitee  of  conference  on  the  dU- 
aereemg  votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
.mcndmeiius  of  the  House  to  the  bill  (S. 
2g8i )   to  amend  the  Alaska  Omnibus  Act  to 
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uiu.ide  assistance  to  the  State  of  Alaska  for 
the  recnstrucuon  of  areas  damaged  by  the 
eirthciuuke  of  March  1964  and  subsequent 
seismic  w.ives.  and  for  other  purposes,  having 
"met,  after  full  and  free  conference,  have 
Agreed  to  recommend  and  do  recommend  to 
Ibelr  respective   Houses   a;s   follows: 

That  the  Senate  recede  from  its  disagree- 
ment I'l  the  amendment  of  the  House  and 
!,"ee  i'>  the  same  with  an  amendment  as 
'jiluws:  In  lieu  of  the  matter  Inserted  by 
Uie  Hou.'-e  amendment  Insert  the  following: 
■T.-ai  this  Act  m,iy  be  cited  as  the  "1964 
\:ni':.d!nt'i!Us  tn  the  Alaska  Omnibus  Act'. 
"■Sec.  2  The  Congress  hereby  recognizes 
that  the  State  of  Alaska  has  experienced 
extenshe  property  loss  and  d;image  as  a  re- 
sult of  the  eartluiuake  of  March  27.  1964, 
and  subsequent  sei.^mic  waves,  and  declares 
the  need  for  special  measures  designed  to 
aid  and  accelerate  the  State's  efforts  In  pro- 
viding for  the  reconstruction  of  the  areas 
in  the  State  devastated  by  this  natural 
disaster 

"Sec.  3.  Section  21  of  the  Alask.i  Omnibus 
Act  (73  Stat.  145)  Is  amended  by  adding  a 
new  subjection    ifi    to  read  ns  follows: 

•••if)  Notwithstanding  the  limitation  con- 
tained in  subsection  (fi  of  section  120  of 
title  23.  United  States  Code,  the  Secretary 
of  Ccmmerce  is  ;uitliorl7ed  to  make  expendi- 
tures I'om  the  emergency  fund  under  sec- 
tion 12.5  of  such  title  for  the  repair  or  recon- 
struction of  hicliways  on  the  Federal-aid 
highway  sy.'^tems  of  Alaska  wliich  have  been 
d.iinaged  or  destroyed  by  the  1964  earth- 
quake and  «.ubsequent  sel.smlc  waves,  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  Federal  share  payable 
under  subsection  la)  of  section  120  of  such 
title  The  increase  in  ex{)enditures  resulting 
from  the  dltTerence  between  the  Federal  share 
authori/fu  by  this  subjection  and  that  au- 
thorized by  svib-ection  ( f  i  of  section  120  of 
such  title  shall  be  reimbursed  to  the  emer- 
gen, y  fund  by  an  ajiproprlatlon  from  the 
general  fund  of  the  Treasury:  Provided,  That 
.'iuch  increase  in  expenditures  shall  not  ex- 
ceed $15.000  000  in  the  appresate." 

"Sec.  4  The  Alaska  Omnibus  Act  (73  Stat. 
141 1  is  aie.ended  bv  adding  the  following  new 
sections  at   the  end  oi   section  50  thereof: 

•■  ■NEV^■     tKliFRM.    lOAN    ADJUSTMENTS 

■"Sec.  51.  (a)  The  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
Is  authorized  to  compromise  or  release  such 
portion  of  a  borrower's  indebtedness  under 
progranis  administered  by  the  Farmers  Home 
Administration  in  Alaska  as  he  finds  neces- 
sary because  of  loss  resulting  from  the  1964 
ennhqiiake  and  subsequent  seismic  waves, 
and  he  mav  rotlnance  outstarding  indebted- 
ness of  applicants  m  Alaska  for  loans  under 
section  502  of  the  Housing  Act  of  1949  for 
tlie  repair,  reconstruction,  or  replacement  of 
dwellings  or  farm  buildings  lost,  destroyed, 
or  damaged  by  such  causes  and  securing  such 
outstanding  indebtedness.  Such  .oans  may 
also  provide  for  the  purchase  of  building 
sites,  when  the  original  sites  cannot  be 
utilized 

"•(bi  The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  Is 
authorized  to  compromise  or  release  such 
portion  of  a  borrower's  Indebtedness  under 
progr.'.ms  administered  by  the  Rural  Electrl- 
flcation  Adniiiilstration  in  Alaska  as  he  finds 
nece.ssary  because  of  lofs.  destruction,  or 
damage  of  projierty  resulting  from  the  1964 
ei'rthr^uake  and  subsequent  seismic  waves. 

"  Sec.  52.  The  Housing  and  Home  Finance 
Adminlstrat<ir  is  authorized  to  compromise 
or  releiuse  such  portion  of  any  note  or  other 
obligation  held  by  him  with  respect  to  prop- 
erty   In    .Miuska    pursuant   to   title   II  of   the 
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Housing  Amendments  of  1955  or  Included 
within  the  revolving  fund  for  liquidating 
programs  established  by  the  Independent 
Offices  Appropriation  Act  of  1955.  as  he  finds 
necessary  because  of  loss,  destruction,  or 
damage  to  facilities  securing  such  obliga- 
tions by  the  1964  earthquake  and  subsequent 
seismic  waves. 

"  'tTRBAN    RENETWAL 

"  'Sec.  53.  The  Housing  and  Home  Finance 
Administrator  is  authorized  to  enter  into 
contracts  for  grants  not  exceeding  $25,000,000 
for  urban  renewal  projects  in  Alaska,  includ- 
ing open  land  projects,  under  section  ill  of 
the  Housing  Act  of  1949,  which  he  deter- 
mines will  aid  the  communities  in  which 
they  are  located  in  reconstruction  and  rede- 
velopment made  necessary  by  the  1964  earth- 
quake and  subsequent  seismic  waves.  Such 
authorization  shall  be  in  addition  to  and 
separate  from  any  grant  authorization  con- 
tained In  section  103(b)  of  said  Act. 

"  'The  Administrator  may  increase  the 
capital  grant  for  a  project  assisted  under  this 
section  to  not  more  than  90  i>er  centum  of 
net  project  cost  where  he  determines  thnt  a 
major  portion  of  the  project  area  has  either 
been  rendered  unusable  as  a  result  of  the 
1964  earthquake  and  subsequent  seismic 
waves  or  is  needed  in  order  adequately  to 
provide.  In  accordance  with  the  urban  re- 
newal plan  for  the  project,  new  locations  for 
persons,  businesses,  and  facilities  displaced 
by  the  earthquake. 

"  'EXTENSION  OF  TERM  OF  HOME  DI.^ASXru  LOANS 

"'Sec.  54.  Loans  made  pursuant  to  para- 
graph (1)  of  section  7(b)  of  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Act  (72  Stat.  387) .  as  amended  ( 15  U  S  C. 
C36(b) ),  for  the  purpose  of  replacing,  recon- 
structing, or  repairing  dwellings  in  Alaska 
damaged  or  destroyed  by  the  1964  earthquake 
and  subsequent  seismic  waves,  may  have  a 
maturity  of  up  to  thirty  years:  Provided. 
That  the  provisions  of  section  7ic)  of  said 
Act  shall  not  be  applicable  to  such  lo.uis 

"  'MODinCATION    OF   CIVIL    WORKS   PROJECTS 

"  'Sec.  55.  The  Chief  of  Engineers,  under 
the  direction  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Army, 
is  hereby  authorized  to  make  such  modifica- 
tions to  previously  authorized  civil  works 
projects  in  Alaska  adversely  affected  by  the 
1964  earthquake  and  subsequent  seismic 
waves  as  he  finds  necessary  to  meet  chanced 
conditions  and  to  provide  for  current  and 
reasonably  prospective  requirements  of  the 
communities  they  serve,  at  an  estimated 
cost  of  $10,000,000. 

"  'purchase  of  aukska  state  bonds 

"  'Sdc.  56.  The  Housing  and  Home  Finance 
Administrator  is  authorized  to  purchase,  in 
accordance  with  the  provisions  of  sections 
202(b),  203,  and  204  of  title  n  of  the  Hous- 
ing Amendments  of  1955,  the  securities  and 
obligations  of,  or  make  loans  to,  the  State 
of  Alaska  to  finance  any  part  of  the  pro- 
grams needed  to  carry  out  the  reconstruc- 
tion activities  in  Alaska  related  to  the  1964 
earthquake  and  subsequent  seismic  waves  or 
to  complete  capital  iniprovements  begun 
prior  to  the  earthquake:  Provided,  That  the 
aggregate  amount  of  such  purchase  or  loan 
shall  not  exceed  $25,000,000. 

"  'retirement  or  ADJUSTMENT  OF  OUTSTANDING 
MORTGAGE  OBLIGATION 

"  'Sec.  57.  For  the  purpose  of  enabling  the 
State  of  Alaska  to  retire  or  adjust  outstand- 
ing home  mortgage  obligations  or  other  real 
property  liens  secured  by  one  to  four  family 
homes  which  were  severely  damaged  or  de- 
stroyed in  the  March  1964  earthquake  and 
subsequent  seismic  waves,  the  President  is 
authorized  to  make  additional  grants  to  the 
State  of  Alaska  in  an  amount  not  to  exceed 
a  total  of  $5,5  million  to  match,  on  a  fifty- 
flfty  basis,  any  funds  provided  by  the  State 
to  pay  the  costs  of  retiring  or  adjusting  such 
mortgage  obligations.  In  order  to  be  ap- 
proved, a  State  application  for  a  grant  for 


carrying  out  the  purpose  of  this  section 
must:  (1)  be  In  accordance  with  a  plan 
submitted  by  the  State,  to  be  approved  by 
the  President,  for  the  Implementation  of 
the  purpose  of  this  section;  (2)  designate  the 
State  agency  for  retiring  or  adjusting  said 
mortgage  obligations;  (3)  provide  that  the 
mortgagor  shall  be  required  to  absorb  the 
damage  loss  to  the  entire  extent  of  his 
equity  interest  in  the  property  and  also  agree 
to  pay  at  least  $1,000  of  the  outstanding 
mortgage  balance;  (4)  provide  that  no  pay- 
ments for  retiring  or  adjusting  mortgage 
obligations  on  a  single  property  shall  exceed 
S30,000;  (5)  provide  regulations  to  assure 
equitable  treatment  among  home  owners  and 
to  prevent  unjustified  payments  or  gains 
to  the  State,  mortgagees  or  mortgagors;  and 
(6)  provide  that  the  State  agency  will  make 
such  reports,  in  such  form  and  containing 
.=;uch  information  as  the  President  may  from 
time  to  time  require,  and  give  the  President, 
upon  demand,  access  to  the  records  on  which 
such  reports  are  based,' 

"APPROPRIATION  AUTHORIZATION 

"Sec  5.  There  is  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated such  rums  as  may  be  necessary  to 
carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  Act,  which 
shall  be  available  for  obligation  until  June 
30.  1967.  There  is  also  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated such  sums  as  may  be  necessary 
for  the  expenses  of  such  advisory  commis- 
sions or  committees  as  the  President  may 
establish  in  connection  with  the  reconstruc- 
tion and  development  planning  of  thp  State 
of  Alaska.  The  total  amount  authorized  to 
be  appropriated  pursuant  to  this  section 
shall  not  exceed  $55,650,000. 

"TEKMINATION  DATE 

"Sec.  6.  The  authority  contained  in  this 
Act  shall  exDire  on  June  30.  1967,  except  that 
such  expiration  shall  not  affect  the  payment 
of  expenditures  for  any  obligation  or  com- 
mitment entered  into  under  this  Act  prior 
to  June  30,  1967. 

"RHIPORTING 

"Sec.  7.  The  President  shall  report  semi- 
annually during  the  term  of  this  Act  to  the 
President  of  the  Senate  and  the  Speaker  of 
the  House  on  the  actions  taken  under  this 
Act   by   the   various   Federal   agencies.     The 
iirst  such  re}X)rt  shall  be  submitted  not  later 
than  February  1.  1965.  and  shall  cover  the 
period  ending  December  31,  1964." 
And  the  House  agree  to  the  same. 
Leo  W.  O'Brien. 
Ralph  J.  Rivers, 
Edward  R.  Roybal, 

By  L.  O.B. 
John  Kyl. 
Homer  E.  Abele. 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  House. 
Henry  M.  J.ackson, 
Alan  Bible, 
Ernest  Gruening, 

THOS.  H.  KUCHEL. 

Gordon  Allott. 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  Senate. 

Statement 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House  at 
the  conference  on  the  disagreeing  votes  of 
the  two  Houses  on  the  amendment  of  the 
House  to  the  bill  (S.  2881)  to  amend  the 
Alaska  Omnibus  Act  to  provide  assistance 
to  the  State  of  Alaska  for  the  reconstruction 
of  areas  damaged  by  the  earthquake  of  March 
1964  and  subsequent  seismic  waves,  submit 
the  following  statement  in  explanation  of 
the  effect  of  the  language  agreed  upon  and 
recommended  in  the  accompanying  confer- 
ence report.  The  language  agreed  upon  is 
the  language  of  the  House  amendment  ex- 
cept as  herein  noted. 

The  Senate  bill  would  have  authorized  the 
purchase  by  the  Federal  Government  of  up  to 
$25,000,000"  in  State  securities  to  assist  the 
State  in  carrying  out  earthquake  reconstruc- 
tion   activities.      The    House    enlarged    this 
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purpose  to  Include  the  completion  of  capi- 
tal Improvementa  begun  prior  to  the  earth- 
quake and  to  provide  for  the  repiiyment  by 
the  State  over  a  fifty-year  period  with 
Interest  at  not  more  thnn  three  percent  on 
the  unpaid  balance.  Menib«'rs  .f  the  con- 
ference committee  from  the  Sen.ite  agreed 
to  recede  from  disagreement  on  the  first  part 
of  this  amendment  and  members  of  the  con- 
ference committee  from  the  House  to  yield 
on  Che  second  part.  The  result  is  that  the 
State  win  pay  the  same  Interest  rate  that  the 
United  States  pays  on  Its  Ionii;-term  obliga- 
tions This,  with  a  small  service  charge.  Is 
understood   to   be  S^^    percent   curently. 

The  House  amendment  also  authorized,  as 
the  Senate  bill  did  not.  the  repurchase  by  the 
Federal  National  Mortgage  Association  of 
home  mortgages  Insured  by  the  Federal 
Housing  Administration  and  secured  by 
property  in  Alaska  that  wits  destroyed  or 
severely  damaged  by  the  earthquake  The 
a><grek;ate  amount  of  such  repurchases  were 
limited  to  $10  million  The  committee  of 
conference  recommends  substitute  lankjuage 
which  will  authorize  a  grant  of  $5',  million 
to  the  State  to  be  used  on  a  matchlng-fund 
basis  to  retire  or  adjust  outstanding  mort- 
gage obligations  on  h.>mes  accumnnxlatlng 
from  one  to  four  families  This  Includes  not 
only  FHA-lnsured  mortgages  bur  others  as 
well  The  terms  on  which  the  grant  may 
be  made  are  spelled  out  In  the  text  of  the 
conference  amendment 

In  recommending  this  cumpromlse  lan- 
guage the  conferees  Intend  the  retirement  or 
adjustment  of  mortgages  to  Include  only 
those  covering  properties  on  which  the  phys- 
ical damage  suffered  amounted  to  60  per- 
cent or  more  of  the  pre-earthquake  value  of 
the  properties.  The  conferees  recognize  that. 
In  S'.me  cases  the  land  -^n  which  the  ear'h- 
qu:ike-damaged  proper'ies  were  located  has 
been  destroyed  or  altereil  so  drastically  as 
to  render  the  site  unacceptable  as  a  loca- 
tion for  future  structures  In  such  cases, 
the  State,  at  its  option,  may  obtain  title  to 
the  land  In  order  to  facilitate  urban  land 
sr^ibiU/atlon  or  other  community  action 
The  conferees  further  intend  that  the  word 
■■programs"  In  section  56  i  'Purchase  of 
Alaska  State  Bonds")  shall  Include  any  ap- 
proved State  program  to  Implement  section 
57.  Just  described 

The  conferees'  recommendation  necessarily 
Includes  a  tS'^  million  Increase  In  appropria- 
tion authorization  to  cover  the  additional 
Federal  grants  to  the  State  of  Ala.ska  to  be 
used  to  match  funds  provided  by  the  State 
to  pay  the  cost  of  retiring  or  adjusting  said 
outstanding  mortgage  obligations  as  afore- 
said 

In  all  other  respects  the  conference  com- 
mittee agreed  to  the  language  of  the  House 
amendment  to  the  Senate-p:issed  bill 
Leo  W  O'Brien. 
R.At.fn  .J   Rivers 

EDW^!l:)  R    ROYBAL 

I  By   LOB.). 
John  Kyl 
HOMFR    E     Abf.le 
Managers  nn  the  Part  of  t<<p  House. 

Tho  conference  report  was  agreed  to 
A  motion   to   recoivsider   was   laid   on 
the  table. 


lutlon  114.5,  voted  on  today,  due  to  ill- 
iies-s.  If  I  liad  bt-eii  pre.sent  I  would  have 
voted  In  favor  of  'ht    r»'S(ilutlun. 


PERSONAL  ANN'OINCEMENT 

Mr  POOL.  Mr.  Sptaker.  I  a.>k  unani- 
mou.s  consent  to  addre.^.s  the  House  for 
I  minute. 

The  SPEAKER.  Ls  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas;' 

There  was  no  objection 

Mr.  POOL.  Mr.  Spealcer.  I  was  absent 
on  roll  call  No.  210  on  House  Joint  Reso- 


GENERAL  LEAVE  TO   EDCTEND 
REMARKS 

Ml-  ROOSEVELT  Mr  Spraker,  I  a.sk 
unaiuinous  con.sfMit  that  all  Members  may 
have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to  ex- 
tend their  remarks  on  Iho  bill  H  R  11377. 
considered  today 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  tht-r.'  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

Theie  was  no  nbiocflMH 


POVERT\'    BIIJ^-SENATOR    NORRIS 
COTTONS  COMMENTS  'NO.  2> 

Mr  BROMWEIX  Mr  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  i:eiUleman 
from  New  Hampshire  I  Mr  ClevflandI 
may  extend  his  remarks  at  this  point 
in  the  Rfcohd  and  include  extraneous 
matter 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  iMr.  Li- 
BONATi  I  Is  there  ob.iection  to  the  re- 
quest of  the  gentleman  from  Iowa? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CLEVEI^AND  Mr  Speaker,  yes- 
terday I  called  to  my  colleagues'  atten- 
tion the  cogent  and  articulate  comments 
of  New  Hampshire's  senior  Senator  in  re- 
u'ard  to  tlie  poverty  bill  Todav.  I  wish 
t-o  call  to  my  colleagues'  attention  an  ex- 
cellent editorial  written  by  Clinton  L. 
White,  editor  and  publisher  of  the  Coos 
County  Democrat,  a  weekly  newspaper 
published  in  Lancaster.  NH  The  edi- 
torial entitled  "Explode  the  Myths" 
should  be  carefully  read  and  thought- 
fully considered  Senator  Cotton's  com- 
ments and  Clinton  White's  editorial  are 
helpful  in  placing  the  poverty  issue  in 
focus.  The  issue  is  not  whether  the 
American  people  will  fight  the  ancient 
scouraue  of  !X)verry  We  ha\e  always 
done  this.  The  war  has  already  been 
declared,  and  as  I  brought  out  In  the 
CoNGREssioN.AL  RECORD  yesterday — page 
18332— more  than  SlOO  billion  is  being 
spent  for  the  battle.  The  issue  is 
whether  a  thoughtful  people  will  permit 
this  problem  to  become  the  pawn  of  pol- 
iticians The  l.ssue  IS  whether  jilatitudes 
and  promises  will  be  allowed  to  raise  false 
expectations  based  on  misstatements  and 
mistruth=; 

I  commend  Mr.  White's  editorial  to  my 
colleagues: 

EXKLODE    TH^     MVTHS 

Whether  Senator  Gotriv<,^TKR  would  have 
been  your  first  choice  as  a  Republic. in  candi- 
date or  not.  the  most  Important  question  Is 
whether  we  want  Lyndon  Johnson  to  con- 
tinue as  President  and  to  contlnvie  a  Demo- 
cratic administration  and  Congress.  The 
most  Important  question  is  whether  we  want 
sound  government  or  civernment  that  prom- 
ises all  and  runs  us  Into  greater  and  greater 
debt  all  the  time 

The  myth  of  the  Johnson  economy  must 
be  expkxled  during  the  campaign.  There 
must  be  more  lights  turned  on  to  show  up 
Just  what  Is  going  on  In  an  administration 
born  out  of  a  horrible  tragedy  There  mtist 
be  more  light  on  the  actual  operations  and 
results  of  programs  having  a  popular  appeal 
but  full  of  flaws 

Such  a  program  is  the  President's  anti- 
poverty  bill,  and  we  direct  your  attention  to 


Senator  Norri.s  Cotton's  "Your  Senator  Rf. 
jKirts  ",  to  be  found  elsewhere  on  this  page 

We  call  your  attention  to  the  duplications 
pointed  our  by  Senator  Cotton,  to  the  un- 
necessary expenses  of  such  duplication  and 
to  Its  weaknesses  because  of  problems  i* 
doesn't    do   anything   about 

We  well  know  the  appeal  of  any  war  on 
poverty,  but  any  war  uikes  more  than  men 
and  uniforms  It  must  be  planned  to  win 
the  objectives  and  at  a  cost  that  will  not 
bankrupt  the  Nation.  During  the  great  de- 
pro.s.'^lon.  we  serve<l  as  an  interviewer  for  the 
leading  public  opinion  poll,  and  In  every  case 
v.here  people  were  getting  aid  through  this 
difficult  time,  they  seemed  t.i  feel  that  there 
would  have  to  be  a  Democratic  administra- 
tion to  get  help  That  Is  by  no  means  so 
It  wasn't  then,    it  Isn't  now 

Traditionally.  Republicans  have  v-upported 
-.ound  programs  for  the  welfare  of  our  cm- 
zens  but  opposed  those  which  were  unsound. 
Dtipllcatlon  of  work  of  an  ext.<=tlng  program! 
with  further  mushrooming  of  personnel  Iti 
government  employ  Isn't  sound 

D<j  you  remember  the  old  WTA?  The 
CCC's''  As  Senator  Cotton  points  out.  with 
13  million  unemployed  there  was  need  then 
of  the  CCC's.  but  today,  for  those  who  ,ire 
trained,  there  Is  employment  At  a  cost  of 
more  than  a  year  at  Harvard,  a  boy  would  be 
kept  m  the  new  reinstated  CCC  camps,  but 
come  out  still  unskilled,  still  unemployed. 

We  need  more  men  In  government  with 
the  conimonsense  shown  by  Senator  Cutton. 
We  neetl  more  men  as  fluent  as  he  Is  in  ex- 
pressing his  views,  more  men  whose  voting 
record  is  as  sound  as  his  Men  Interested 
in  the  welfare  of  their  fcllowmen  but  dedi- 
cated to  the  fight  to  find  sound  measures  to 
meet    today's    problems. 

Perhaps  Senator  Goldwater  can  overcome 
the  dissension  within  his  party  and  forge 
ahead  to  a  victory  with  the  supp<irt  of 
.'Americans  who  are  fed  up  with  an  admin- 
istration and  party  which  will  promise  any- 
thing to  get  votes  and  spend  our  tax  doU.-^rs 
freely  and  wildly  to  .-t.iv   in  power 


JENKIN  LLOYD  JONES 

Ml  BROMWELL.  Mr  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  uentle- 
woman  from  Illinois  iMis.  Reid)  may 
extend  her  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Rki oRii  and   include  extraneous   matter 

The  SPE.AKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa.' 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mrs  REID  of  Iliinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
De  Kalb,  111  ,  is  a  small  city  locat<>d  in  my 
district  It  is  typical  of  the  heartland 
of  America  The  lives  of  its  people  go 
on  quietly  contributing  to  the  unnoticed 
small  advances  which,  when  added  up, 
are  the  ereatne.ss  of  America.  It  is  rare 
that  the  Nation  sees  a  stoiT  datelined 
De  Kalb  It  is  rarer  still  for  a  distin- 
i;uished  syndicated  coluninist  to  devote 
an  entire  column  to  this  lovely  small 
city.  It  is  even  rarer  for  its  life  to  be 
dramatized  t^^  illustrate  the  full  signifi- 
cance of  the  American  heartland  as  a 
driving  force  m  the  realization  of  the 
American  dream.  Those  of  us  who  know 
and  love  De  Kalb  are  indebted  to  the  dis- 
tinguished columnist  Jenkin  Lloyd  Jones 
for  his  understandinLi  of  the  meaninc  of 
De  Kalb  and  the  other  small  cities  which 
are  the  backt)one  of  this  country. 

Ninety  years  ago  this  month  at  the 
De  Kalb  County  Fair  the  invention  of 
barbed  wire  was  inspired.  Mr.  Jones  ably 
develops  the  meaning  of  this  event  of 


^eemmulv  little  political  Importance. 
The  essence  of  his  discussion  is: 
Kirl  M'fx  nus.'.ed  ihe  les.scn  of  barbed 
,re  But  C.lldden's  wire  enabled  the  humble 
*  ,„  Htth  the  sickle  to  say:  'Ihis  is  mine. 
Recirdless  of  your  power  you  must  go 
fn-niid  You  shall  not  seize  or  trample 
r.vln  the  fruits  of  my  labor.     This  is  mine 

and  I  W'!'   f*"  ^'"-'^   "    ^''*"   ^*^^^  ^  ^^^" 
And  Americans  eat  wonderfully. 
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This  thouuht  is  well  worth  a  pause  to 
con.-:(i<'r  and  be  refreshed  by  its  simple 
t'-utli  and  keen  perception. 
'Mr  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  Mr  J<ines'  thoughtful  article  be  in- 
corporated in  the  Record. 

BARBrD  Wire.  EvERYONt's  Friend 
I  By  Jenkin  Lloyd  Jones) 
^r..und  De  Kalb.  111.,  this  month  the 
fiuiious  hvbrld  corn  is  growing  straight  and 
tall  behind  the  barbed  wire  fences,  and  prep- 
arations are  going  forward  for  the  annual 
county  fair.  Maybe  no  one  will  remember 
that  this  is  the  90th  anniversary  of  an  Idea 
set  in  motion  bv  the  De  Kalb  County  fair 
ihat  chanced  the  face  of  America  and,  In- 
deed   shook  much  of  the  world  as  well. 

It  ^eems  there  was  this  farmer,  Henry 
Rose  who  got  the  Idea  of  pounding  some 
sharp  spikes  into  his  rail  fence.  The  obstrep- 
erous prairie  cattle,  which  had  been  wont 
to  knock  down  rail  fences  for  the  exercise, 
made  a  couple  of  experimental  lunges  at  the 
spiked  rails  and  retired  punctured  and  dis- 
consolate. Tlie  more  Henry  Rose  thought 
about  his  Invention  the  prouder  he  got. 

So  when  the  De  Kalb  County  fair  came 
along  in  August  1874.  Rose  brought  in  some 
samples  and  .set  them  up  for  other  farmers 
to  admire 

Now  there  was  this  other  farmer.  Joseph 
GUdden,  who  came  to  the  fair,  looked  at 
Ro.se's  fence  rails,  followed  his  wife  over  to 
the  crazy-quilt  exhibit,  came  back  and  looked 
at  the  fence  rails,  went  over  to  see  the  new 
McCormlck  reapers,  and  came  back  and 
stared  at  the  fence  rails  some  more.  Glidden 
couldn't  get  It  out  of  his  head  that  here  was 
a  good  Idea,  badlv  executed. 

So  after  he  went  home  he  got  some  fence 
wire  and  cut  It  up  m  three-Inch  lengths  on 
the  bias  so  the  ends  were  sharp.  Then  he 
borrowed  his  wife's  coffee  mill  and  twisted 
the  bits  of  wire  around  a  long  strand.  Then 
he  rigged  another  long  wire  to  his  grindstone 
and  wove  the  two  strands  together.  And, 
brother,  barbed  wire  hasn't  changed  by  more 
than  an  evelash  in  90  years. 

Now  it  would  be  romantic  to  tell  how  Joe 
Glidden  valnlv  sought  recognition,  like  poor 
old  John  Pltcli  who  died  in  drunken  despera- 
tion because  everyone  laughed  at  his  steam- 
boat, or  Sam  Colt  who  went  broke  making 
revolvers  because  only  a  handful  of  Texas 
Rangers  apjireclated  them. 

But  It  wasn't  like  that  at  all.  On  Novem- 
ber '24.  1874,  Glidden  obtained  Patent  No. 
157  124,  set  up  a  factory,  and  found  a  25- 
year-old  salesman.  John  W.  Gates,  later  called 
"Bet-a-MiUlon"  Gates 

Gates  headed  for  Texas,  put  up  a  barbed 
wire  corral  m  the  square  at  San  Antonio, 
and  challenged  any  btickaroo  to  drive  a  herd 
of  wild  loiighorns  through  it.  The  whole 
town  turned  out  and  by  nightfall  there  were 
some  mlghtv  sore  longhorns,  some  mighty 
respectful  cowboys,  and  Gates'  satchel  was 
packed  with  orders. 

The  first  vear  Glidden  sold  10,000  pounds 
of  wire  "The  next  year  he  sold  100,000 
pounds,  the  4th  year  13  million  and  the  7th 
vear  120  million. 

Now  you  might  say  that  Joseph  Glidden 
cut  short  the  romance  of  the  West.  For 
about  the  time  he  Invented  barbed  wire  the 
great  cattle  treks  from  Texas  to  the  Kansas 
railheads  were  reaching  their  peak.  The 
hvige  stupid  herds  bawled  their  way  up  the 
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Chisholm  Trail  across  the  dangerous  Kiowa 
and  Comanche  country,  and  S15-a-month 
cowboys  suffered  the  dust  and  risked  the 
stampedes  in  happy  anticipation  of  the  flesh- 
pots  of  Wichita,  Abilene,  and  Dodge  City. 
But  GUdden  changed  all  that. 

Before  barbed  wire  the  homesteader  had  no 
way  of  turning  the  c.ittlc  drives.  There 
weren't  any  stones  for  walls  on  the  bare 
prairie  nor  enough  trees  even  along  the  bot- 
toms for  fence  rails.  The  herds  thundered 
across  his  new  wheat  and  the  cowpokes  Jeered 
and  shot  their  guns  in  derision. 

But  barbed  wire  could  slop  a  herd.  Here, 
at  a  price  even  a  poor  man  could  pay,  a 
homesteader  could  claim  his  own  with  a 
barrier  horse  high  and  hog  tight.  The 
range  wars  flickered  like  summer  lightning. 
The  cattle  barons  sent  the  boys  ahead  with 
wirecutters  until  the  State  legislatures  made 
wlrecuttlng  a  crime  equivalent  to  brand- 
raising  or  horse  theft.  Fifteen  years  after 
Glidden's  invention  the  cattle  drives  were 
memories  and  the  farmer  ruled  the  West. 

But  then  the  cowman  made  a  discovery. 
The  wire  he  had  assumed  was  an  enemy 
could  make  his  fortune.  It  cotUd  separate 
his  herds.  Now  it  became  feasible  to  im- 
port the  Angus  and  the  Hereford  stock,  ani- 
mals built  like  a  box,  full  of  meat,  and  that 
ate  no  more  than  the  gristle-and-bone  long- 
horns.  For  the  fences  kept  out  the  wild 
blood  that  would  have  spoiled  the  pedigrees. 
So  the  farms  prospered  and  the  ranches 
prospered  and  barbed  wire  moved  across  the 
world,  even  to  the  estancias  of  Argentina 
and  the  sheep  ranches  of  New  Zealand. 

Karl  Marx '  missed  the  lesson  of  barbed 
wire.  Karl  Marx  thought  that  if  you  abol- 
ished private  property,  greed  would  vanish 
and  all  would  work  harder  for  the  common 
profit.  And  today  Russia,  once  one  of  the 
world's  great  wheat  exporters  is  buying 
wheat. 

But  Glidden's  wire  enabled  the  humble 
man  with  the  sickle  to  say:  "This  is  mine. 
Regardless  of  vour  power  you  must  go 
around.  You  shall  not  seize  or  trample  down 
the  fruits  of  my  labor.  This  is  mine  and 
I  will  do  with  It  the  best  I  can." 
And  Americans  eat  wonderfully. 


STATE  LEGISLATURE 
REAPPORTIONMENT 

Mr.  BROMWELL.     Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Washington  IMr.  WestlandI  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.     Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  WESTLAND.    Mr.  Speaker,  earlier 
this  week,  I  called  the  attention  of  Con- 
gress   to    the    "chaotic"    situation    that 
threatens  when  the  next  regular  session 
of    the    Washington    State    Legislature 
convenes      next      JanuaiT      under      a 
"weighted  vote"  system.     In  the  State 
house,  the  strength  for  each  individual 
vote  will  range  from  roughly  one-third 
to  two;  in  the  State  senate,  the  spread 
will  be  even  greater,  ranging  from  just 
under  one-third  to  something  over  three. 
Washington  State  is  one  of  a  number 
of  States  that  have  been  forced  to  take 
some  action  as  the  result  of  recent  U.S 
Supreme  Court  rulings  in  the  area  of 
State  legislative  apportionment.    In  the 
case   of   Reynolds   against   Simms,   the 
Court  announced  the  doctrine  that  each 
house  of  each  State  legislature  must  be 
apportioned  on  the  basis  of  population. 
with  each  legislative  district  to  be  as 


nearly  "substantially  equal"  as  possible. 
And  the  Court  cited  this  opinion  in  its 
per  curiam  decision  in  the  Washington 
State  case  of  Meyers  against  Thigpen, 
holding,  in  effect,  that  the  State's  legis- 
lative districts  were  malapportioned  and, 
therefore,  unconstitutional. 

Washington  State  has  not  as  yet  re- 
districted  under  the  court  ruling,  and  it 
is  not  likely  to  do  so  before  the  legisla- 
ture convenes  next  January.  The  al- 
ternative has  been  to  accept  the  plan  of 
the  U.S.  district  court  for  western 
Washington,  calling  for  a  "weighted" 
voting  system.  Whether  the  "weighted" 
vote  should  apply  to  substantive  matters 
only,  and  whether  the  "weighted"  vote 
should  apply  both  in  committee  and  on 
the  floor,  are  just  t^o  of  the  puzzling 
questions  that  will  contribute  to  the  al- 
most certain  chaos  next  January. 

A  number  of  people  have  written  to  tell 
me  of  their  concern  over  this  problem. 
They  do  not  like  the  current  situation 
under  'v^'hich  the  courts  have  assumed 
the  role  and  function  of  the  legislative 
branch  of  Government.  Obviously,  a 
number  of  U.S.  Congressmen  and  Sena- 
tors have  received  similar  letters,  for 
constitutional  amendments  have  been  in- 
troduced which  would  clearly  retain  with 
the  people  of  the  States  the  power  to  de- 
termine the  composition  of  their  respec- 
tive State  legislatures.  Hearings  are 
now  being  held  on  some  of  these  pro- 

Unfortunately,  there  is  not  sufficient 
time  remaining  in  this  session  to  give 
adequate  consideration  to.  or  to  com- 
plete action  on.  any  of  these  proposed 
amendments.  Such  decisions  cannot  be 
reached  in  haste. 

What  needs  to  be  done,  then,  is  to  pro- 
vide for  a  stay  of  proceedings  in  all  cases 
involving  the  composition  of  State  legis- 
latures, where  such  a  stay  is  requested 
either  by  the  State  or  by  the  people  of 
a  given  State.  For  this  reason,  I  am  to- 
day introducing  legislation  which  would 
empower  courts  of  the  United  States  aiid 
justices  and  judges  of  the  United  States 
to  grant  requested  stays.  I  ask  that  this 
legislation  be  referred  to  the  proper  com- 
mittee. 


FAILURE  TO  HOLD  HEARINGS  IN- 
DICATES WHITEWASH  IN  LOUI- 
SIANA 

Mr  BROMWELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Florida  IMr.  Cramer]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.     Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr  CRAMER.    Mr.  Speaker,  on  June 
9    almost  2  months  ago,  the  mmority 
members  of  the  House  Subcommittee  on 
the  Special  Subcommittee  To  Investigate 
the  Federal-Aid  Highway  Program,  on 
which  I  have  the  privilege  of  serving  as 
the  ranking  GOP  member,  sent  a  letter 
to  the  chairman  of  that  subcommittee 
calling  for  long-delayed  hearings  on  the 
Federal-aid    highway    program    in    the 
State  of  Louisiana. 
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On  July  24.  a  second  letter  was  sent 
to  the  chairman  renewing  our  request. 
To  date,  the  chairman.  Hon  John  A. 
Blatnik,  has  not  had  the  decency  or  the 
courtesy  to  even  acknowledge  either  of 
these  letters.  No  date  for  hearings  has 
been  set. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  spec:al  subcom- 
mittee on  April  29.  1964.  it  was  definitely 
understood  that  hearing's  on  highway 
construction  practices  m  Louisiana  would 
be  held.  This  decision  followed  investi- 
gations which  were  commenced  more 
than  3  years  ago. 

These  investigations  have  revealed  de- 
plorable practices  in  the  construction  of 
Federal-aid  highways  in  Louisiana.  In 
our  letter  of  June  9,  we  said : 

The  various  Investig.itiouc;  revealed  de- 
plorable practices  In  the  construction  of 
Federjl-ald  highways  in  Louisiana — partic- 
ularly those  on  the  Federal-aid  secondary 
system  Failure  to  set  specifications,  falsifi- 
cation of  records  and  reports,  distribution  of 
gilts  and  gratuities  to  State  empluyee.s  and 
other  atrocious  practices  vi'hlch  have  been 
found  In  other  States  have  been  detected  In 
Louisiana  to  a  pronounced  degree 

This  statement  is  as  true  today  a.^;  it 
wa.s  2  months  ago  and  the  failure  of  the 
chairman  to  call  hearings  makes  it  clear 
that  a  massive  whitev.  a.sh  has  been  in 
the  making. 

Mr  Speaker.  I  am  here  charging  that 
this  special  subcommittee  has  not  exer- 
cised Us  rcsponsibihtio:-  in  a  manner 
con.sistent  with  the  e.xpressed  intent  of 
the  Cijiigress.  The  sjh^ciuI  subcommittee 
submitted  a  budget  of  .some  $750,000  for 
the  2  years  of  the  88tii  Congress.  Only 
one  public  hearing  was  held  during  this 
Conurc.NS. 

By  appropriating  money  for  the  work- 
inirs  of  this  investigative  subcommittee, 
the  Congress  properly  t.xpec(ed  tliat  In- 
vestigations would  be  held  The  refusal 
CI  the  chairman  to  schedule  hearings  in 
Louisiana,  particularly  in  view  of  the 
overwhelming  evidence  expre.ssing  a 
clpar  need  for  heanngs  in  this  State, 
ca.^t.-,  a  cloud  f>f  doub'  nvrv  ♦he  entire 
otx^ration  of  this  subcommittee. 

The  subcommittee  has  not  carried  out 
the  intent  of  the  Congress  as  expressed 
through  the  autiion/m_;  resolution  and 
the  money  appropriated  for  the  subcom- 
mittee 

Bv  failing  to  .schedule  heanngs.  it  has 
added  to  the  public's  growing  and  other- 
wise largely  unfounded  mi.^trust  of  the 
Congress. 

I  feel  the  Congre^ss  should  be  fully  ap- 
prais«:>d  of  this  deplorable  situation  in 
Its  own  house  and  I  invite  a  reply,  even 
though  2  months  late,  from  the  chair- 
man of  the  special  subcommittee. 


FIFTIETH  ANNTVERSARY  OF  THE 
COMMENCEMENT  OF  THE  POLISH 
W.AR  OF  LIBERATION  OF  1914 

Mr  BROMWELL.  Mr  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  fMr.  Derwinski!  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  thi.s  {xjmt  in  the 
Reiord  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  temtxire  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa? 

Tlu  rr  was  no  objection. 


Mr.  DERVVTNSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  yes- 
terday was  the  50tii  anniversary'  of  the 
commencement  of  the  Polish  War  of 
Liberation  of  1914. 

One  of  the  tragedies  of  our  time  is 
the  fact  that  the  Poles  and  the  otlier 
freedom-lovmg  people  of  Eastern  Europe 
are  subjugated  under  Communist  control 
by  the  diplomatic  maciiinations  of  Presi- 
dents Roosevelt  and  Truman,  and  are 
still  suffer, ng  under  bondage 

I  insert  into  the  Record  as  part  of  my 
remarks  a  message  of  the  President  of 
the  Polish.  Government-in-exile.  His  Ex- 
cellency .August  Zaleski,  to  the  Polish  na- 
tion on  this  great  occasion  m  Polisli 
history. 

KlFTIEIH      .^NNIVtR■^^RY      O*"     THE     COMME.NCE- 
.MKNT    OF    THE     POLISH     WAR    OF     I. lOt  RATION 

OP  1914  Mks.sace  or  the  Phestiifnt  of 
Poland  in  E.xile  to  the  Po'ish  Nation 
London — On  Aug:ust  6,  the  Poles  all  over 
the  world  except  m  Poland  will  celebrate  the 
oOih  anniversary  of  t'le  formation  of  the  first 
nucleus  of  the  Pullsh  Army  which  6  \eurs 
later  fought  and  won  the  Battle  of  Warsaw 
called  by  a  member  of  the  Anglo-French 
mi-siion  to  Poland  tn  1920.  Lord  D'.Abernnn 
•The  18th  Decisive  Battle  of  the  World." 

On  this  occasion  Mr  August  Z.Ueblcl.  pres- 
ident of  Poland  in  exile,  issued  the  following 
message. 

•Citizens  of  Pnhmd  and  Polish  exiles 
throughout  the  world  50  years  ago  3  days 
after  the  outbreak  of  the  First  World  War— 
Josef  Pllsiidskl  appealed  to  the  Polhh  Na- 
tion to  renew  the  struggle  for  Independence. 
Having  ordered  general  mobilization  of  the 
Rlflenififs  Association  and  the  riflemen 
te.uiis,-  he  formed  them  into  an  Infantry 
company  and  addressed  them  In  these  word.s: 
"  'Soldiers,  you  have  been  honored  to  be 
selected  as  the  first  Poitsh  company  to  cross 
the  boundary  of  the  Russian  occupied  Con- 
grc.ii  Kingdom  of  Poland,  You  will  hence- 
f  Tth  form,  the  vanguard  of  the  Polish  .^rmy, 
fighting  for  the  liberation  of  your  country. 
I  reg.ird  you  as  ti.c  nucleun  of  tiie  future 
Polish  Army  and  I  salute  you  as  ita  first 
cadre  ■   " 

At  dawn,  on  August  6.  1914.  this  company 
left  Oleandry  -  in  Cracow  and  destroyed  the 
frontier  barriers,  which  had  stood  for  the 
past  100  years  as  the  vl.-ible  sign  of  the  last 
partition  of  Poland  enact»»d  by  the  Congress 
of  Vienna  At  the  moment  of  that  .irmed 
demonstration — the  first  one  since  tlie  tragic 
but  heroic  insurrection  of  186.3 — Josef  Pll- 
-sucLsKl  fully  realized  the  difficulties  which 
■it.XKl  .n  the  way  of  his  ambitious  under- 
taking He  knew  well  that  the  outcome  of 
the  struggle  he  w.is  undertaking  would  be 
either  death  or  great  glory"  both  fcr  him- 
self and  hu  soldiers,  as  the  International 
situation  of  divided  Poland  was  very  com- 
plicated. 

Although  the  three  partitioning  power.s 
had  finally  come  to  blows,  the  Polish  ques- 
tion wa£  made  more  dlfftcult  by  the  fact  that 
one  of  them  was  allied  with  the  Western 
Powers,  which  were  kvjked  on  by  the  Poles  as 
the  defenders  of  the  rights  of  the  enslaved 
nations.  There  was  a  further  difficulty 
which  Josef  Pllsudski  fully  realized  The 
Polish  people  were  n  .t  able  at  once  to  aw.ike 
.ind  start  a  nght,  which  had  appearances  of 
being  carried  on  the  side  of  Germany  The 
ainxs  of  the  German  policy  at  the  time  did 
not  differ  from  those  of  Russia. 

In  these  circumstances  Jo.sef  Pllsudski  had 
to  overcome  three  problems  First,  how  to 
reuiln   fr>"(«dnm  of  .i^tlon  and   Independence 
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from  the  Central  Powers;  second,  how  to  open 

and  malnt.iln  friendly  rel.illons  wuh  the 
Western  Allies;  and  third,  how  to  organize 
a  powerful  Polish  military  force 

riu'  lirM  ()::e  of  these  three  objectives  wa« 
the  most  dlftu  ii!i  one  The  Central  Powers 
attempted  uiiscrupiUously  and  wuh  all 
means  in  their  power  to  keep  the  Polish 
legions  in  dependence  and  submission  The 
long  struggle  over  the  Independence  of  the 
Poii.sh  legions  finally  resulted  In  Pllsudskls 
imprisonment  by  Germans  at  Mai,'deburg 
F'ortress  and  the  Internment  of  the  legion- 
naires for  reiu.sing  to  tike  an  oath  df  alle- 
giance to  Gerniany:  Pllsudski  preferred  that 
rather  than  breaking  an  ojith  even  taken 
under  pressure. 

In  .iicordance  with  his  second  objective, 
Pllsudski  opened  negotiations  with  the  allies 
as  early  as  the  autumn  of  1914.  He  a.ssured 
them  that  the  Polish  military  oper.uions 
were  directed  solely  against  Russia  and  the 
Polish  legions  will  never  fight  agaln.st  the 
West.  He  continued  his  relations  with  the 
Western   Powers  all   through  t!ie   war. 

Finally.  In  connection  with  his  third  i.ib- 
Jecti\e.  he  organized  in  Ru.«^sian  Poland  a 
secret  Polish  MUlt^iry  Organlz.itUin  (POWi, 
which  was  to  Include  within  its  ranks  •peo- 
ple of  diverse  convictions,"  whose  aim  was 
'to  win  Independence  lor  Poland  by  force  of 
lirms" 

As  a  result  of  the  fusion  between  the  Polish 
legions,  the  Polish  Military  Organization  of 
Russian  Poland,  the  many  soldiers  who  were 
compulsively  enrolled  into  tlse  armies  of  the 
partitioning  powers,  and  the  Polish  Army 
which  had  been  firmed  in  France  <  .^rmee 
PoIonal.se  en  Franco,  the  Polish  Army  waa 
reesl.ibllshcd  Its  strength  was  further  in- 
creased by  numerous  volunteers  It  was  this 
army  which  in  19J0.  under  the  command  of 
Josef  Pllsudski.  achieved  the  magnificent  vic- 
tory over  the  Russians,  which  is  known  In 
history  .hs  one  of  the  decisive  battles  of 
the  world. 

On  the  50th  anniversary  of  the  glorious  act 
which  resulted  In  the  creation  of  the  Polish 
Army,  let  us  honor  the  memory  of  its  creator, 
Josef  Pllsudski  and  his  soldiers,  who  have 
faithfully  fulfilled  their  duty  t.^w  ird  the 
fatherland 

ATT.rsT  Zai.eski. 
London. 

Mr.  Si)oaker.  may  I  point  out  that  the 
Poles,  the  Baltic  States  people,  Czecho- 
slovaks. Bulgarians,  Rumanians,  Al- 
banians, .Armenians.  Ukrainians,  Croa- 
tian.^. Byelorussians,  and  many  others 
are  all  vigorously  maintaining  their  iden- 
ties  and  de.sire  for  independence  in  the 
face  of  i)resent  tyranny.  Certainly,  their 
tiaditiorLS,  strength,  virtues,  and  beliefs 
will  prevail,  and  on  this  occa^slon  I  .sa- 
lute the  Polish  ix'ople.  realU'lng  that  they, 
In  turn,  drew  great  strength  from  the 
Inspiring  mes.^age  of  their  truly  legiti- 
mate spokesman. 


Vo;.Hit<irv       pirnmilltnry       organizations 
f'lrmed  by  .losef  Pllsudski  fr^^m  1908 

"  The  headquarters  of  Josef  Pllsudski  orga- 
nization. 


RESTR.AINED  G.AO  REPORT  ON 
.ACnVITIES  OF  AR.A 

.Mr  BROMWELL.  Mr  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  California  !  Mr.  TalcottI  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  e.xtraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempt^)re.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  lowa^ 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  TALCOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
time  to  quote  only  briefly  from  the  June 
25.  1964.  GAO  Report  to  Congress  on  only 
some  of  the  activities  of  the  political, 
profligate  ARA 


Tjj  our  examination  of  the  administration 

f  the  accelerated  public  works  program  by 

he  Area  Redevelopment  Administration,  De- 

nartmcnt   of    Conmierce.   and   other   Federal 

Vpncics    we   found   that  grants  of  over  $21 

million    had   been   made   for  85   projects  In 

"reis  » hich  were  no  longer  burdened  by  con- 

dition*  of  substantial  unemployment  at  the 

time  the  prant.s  were  consummated. 

Vndtr  the  policies  currently  followed  by  the 
■urencle--  reviewed  by  us,  grants  are  consum- 
miiccl  for  areas  which  are  no  longer  sufB- 
fieiulv  butdcned  bv  unemployment  to  qualify 
f-ir  siiih  assistance,  provided  that  the  area 
L-iS  qualified  at  the  time  administrative 
approval  of  its  application  occurred.  In  ad- 
dHion  processing  appears  to  have  been  expe- 
dited on  applications  from  such  areas  before 
the  arcs  are  officially  declared  ineligible. 

In  our  opinion,  funds  appropriated  to  as- 
sist areas  burdened  by  substantial  unemploy- 
ment should  not  be  used  to  assist  areas  which 
h  ive  sufficientiv  recovered  from  their  unem- 
niovment  burdens  to  lose  their  eligibility. 
In  view  of  the  large  b.acklog  of  applications 
for  assistance  under  this  act  which  could 
not  be  met  because  of  Insufficient  funds,  it 
would  appear  that  the  agencies  should  have 
concentrated  their  resources  on  processing 
applications  from  eligible  areas  rather  than 
expedillni,'  the  processing  of  applications 
from  an  as  whose  termination  was  imminent. 

The  GAO  reports  that  the  ARA  and 
allied  bureaucracies- Community  Facil- 
ities Administration.  Public  Health  Serv- 
ice and  others— have  actually  approved 
$21  million  worth  of  APW  projects  to 
areas  that  no  longer  suffer  from  the  le- 
gally .specified  conditions  of  uncmploy- 
meiit  at  the  time  the  grants  were  con- 
summated. This,  incredibly,  despite  the 
fact  th.al  ARA  claims  it  has  a  backlog  of 
about  $800  million  worth  of  applications 
for  APW  funds  which  it  cannot  approve 
bec.iuse  of  a  lack  of  money. 

In  other  words.  ARA  is  approving 
grants  and  pouring  money  into  areas 
whose  employment  conditions  have  Im- 
proved while  still  desperate  areas  are  left 
to  suffer. 

More  incredibly  still,  the  GAO  report 
shows  that  in  a  number  of  cases,  the 
ARA,  uiion  hearing  from  the  Labor  De- 
partment that  employment  conditions  in 
some  areas  had  improved  to  the  point 
where  they  were  no  longer  eligible,  ac- 
tually speeded  up  the  processing  of  appli- 
cations from  those  areas. 

And  what  was  the  bureaucracy's  ex- 
cuse for  this  astounding  behavior?  To 
kceo  political  commitments?  Well, 
mavbe. 

The  ARA,  CPA,  and  PHS  told  the 
Comptroller  General  that  their  way  of 
carrving  out  Congress  Intent  was  "falr- 
e.'-t  to  the  applicants"  because  they  had 
already  gone  to  the  expense  and  trouble 
of  making  applications  while  they  were 
still  eligible.  How  ridiculous  can  a  bu- 
reaucrat get? 

Not  a  word  about  fairness  to  the  Fed- 
eral taxpayers.  Even  worse,  not  a  word 
about  fairness  to  the  unemployed  In  the 
real  distressed  areas,  •where  people  are 
without  jobs  and  really  need  the  help. 
Should  not  the  needy  unemployed  come 
before  politics? 

This  incredible  behavior  makes  the 
whole  ARA  program  hypocritical — com- 
pletely devoid  of  any  genuine  concern  for 
the  depressed  areas,  the  poor  unem- 
ployed, the  impoverished,  and  chronically 
underdeveloped  regions.  Unless  the  ad- 
ministration takes  immediate  steps — and 
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unless  the  House  leadership  in  consider- 
ing new  appropriations  for  ARA-APW 
comes  up  with  appropriate  amend- 
ments— to  correct  this  sordid  mess,  then 
not  another  dollar  should  be  appropri- 
ated for  ARA. 

For  more  interesting  facts  about  the 
operation  of  ARA  I  suggest  you  read  the 
GAO  report  in  full.  As  usual  it  is  care- 
ful, cautious  not  to  criticize  wrongly. 


COMMITTEE  ON   UN-AMERICAN 

ACTIVITIES 
Mr.    EDMONDSON.      Mr.    Speaker.    I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Louisiana  !Mr.  Willis]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.     Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Oklahoma? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.      WILLIS.     Mr.      Speaker,      this 
House  is  interested  in  learning  as  much 
as  it  can  about  its  conmiittees  because 
they  perform  vital  functions  for  it  and, 
to  a  large  degree,  its  reputation  and  ac- 
compllslmients  depend  on  theirs.    The 
Committee  on  Un-American  Activities, 
which  I  have  the  honor  to  chair,  is,  I  be- 
lieve, the  one  permanent  committee  of 
the  House  which  is  frequently  described 
as  controversial.    The  fact  that  this  is 
so,  is — and  should  be— a  matter  of  con- 
cern to  the  House  and  its  Members.     In 
one  sense,  the  classification  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Un-American  Activities  as  con- 
troversial is  correct;  in  another  sense,  it 
is  not. 

Polls  taken  by  Members  of  the  House 
concerning  the  position  of  their  constit- 
uents on  matters  of  national  policy  and 
so-called  controversial  is.sues  indicate 
that  about  85  percent  of  the  American 
people  firmly  support  the  Committee  on 
Un-American  Activities.  In  this  sense, 
the  committee  is  not  controversial— be- 
cause on  any  issue  correctly  described  as 
controversial,  you  never  find  such  over- 
whelming support  for  one  side.  The 
split  of  opinion  is  always  much  closer- 
being  on  a  45  to  55,  40  to  60,  or  some 
similar  ratio. 

In  another  sense,  though  not  a  true 
one,  the  committee  is  controversial— be- 
cause many  people  believe  that  opposi- 
tion to  the  committee  is  much  stronger 
and  much  more  widespread  than  it  really 
is.    They  have  no  idea  that  the  commit- 
tee has  so  conclusively  won  the  unques- 
tioned approval  of  so  great  a  majority  of 
the  American  people.    For  this  reason 
they  believe  that  the  constitutionality  of 
the   committee,   the   correctness   of   its 
methods,  and  the  wisdom  of  its  continu- 
ance is  very  much  an  open  question  when 
it   is   quite   conclusively   a   closed   one. 
Even  those  who  are  strong  advocates  of 
the  committee  actually  believe  that  the 
division  of  public  opinion  concerning  the 
committee  is  much  closer  than  it  really 
Is  and.  at  times,  some  of  them  become 
deeply  concerned  about  the  continuation 
of  the  committee.    This  is  true  despite 
the  fact  that  this  body,  for  many  years, 
has  consistently  and  overwhehningly  ex- 
pressed its  firm  conviction  that  the  life 
of  the  committee  must  and  will  be  con- 
tinued. 


Neither  the  committee  nor  any  in- 
formed or  intelligent  person  has  ever 
claimed  that  all  those  of  the  decided 
minority  which  opposes  the  committee 
are  Communists.  Obviously,  some  of  the 
opposition  to  the  committee  comes  from 
non-Communists  and  even  anti-Commu- 
nists. 

We  all  know  why  Communists  oppose 
the  committee — and  always  will.  I  be- 
lieve it  is  important,  however,  for  the 
House,  in  its  own  interests,  to  try  to 
learn  more  about  why  a  minority  of  our 
citizens  who  are  not  Communists  oppose 
the  committee  or.  at  best,  take  a  dim 
view  of  it. 

The  primary  reason,  I  believe,  is  that 
thev  have  no  firsthand  knowledge  about 
the^  committee.  They  have  never  at- 
tended a  committee  hearing  or  read  the 
published  transcript  of  one.  They  have 
never  read  a  committee  report.  Every- 
thing they  "know"'— and  I  use  that  word 
in  quotes — is  second-  or  third-hand  in- 
formation, or  mere  hearsay.  Their  posi- 
tion against  the  committee  is  based  not 
on  facts,  but  on  what  others  have  said 
or  written  about  it. 

I  will  not  attempt  to  spell  out  here 
who  these  "others"  are.    The  Communist 
Party   and   its   fronts,   of   course,   have 
published  a  tremendous  amount  of  liter- 
ature  about    the   committee— literature 
containing  a  mixture  of  half-truths  and 
gross,  defamatory  falsehoods  about  the 
committee;  literature  whose  readership 
and  influence  has  undoubtedly  reached 
far  beyond  the  circles  of  the  party,  its 
fronts,^  and  fellow   travelers.     I  wish  I 
could  say  that  the  Communist  Party  was 
the  only  one  guilty  on  this  score.     Un- 
fortunately,  however,   this  is   not   true. 
There    are    a    considerable    number    of 
non-Communist  publications  and  indi- 
viduals who — often  without  checking  the 
facts— have  disseminated  to  millions  of 
Americans    so-called   information   con- 
cerning the  committee  that  is  far  from 
the  truth.    They  must  thus  be  held  re- 
sponsible, in  part,  for  the  anticommittee 
position  of  many  non-Communists  and 
anti-Communists  who  have  a  completely 
distorted  concept  of  the  committee  and 
what  it  does,  though  they  have  never 
read   a   single   piece   of   Communist   or 
Communist-front     literature     in     their 
lives. 

Why  do  I  say  this? 
Here  is  a  case  in  point: 
On  June  24-26  of  this  year,  the  Com- 
mittee on  Un-American  Activities  held 
hearings  in  Minneapolis  on  the  struc- 
ture and  organization,  strategy,  tactics, 
and  makeup  of  the  Minnesota-Dakotas 
District  of  the  Communist  Party.  The 
leadoff  witness  in  the  hearings  was  a 
young  lady  with  3  years  of  college  edu- 
cation who  had  served  for  3  years— from 
1958  to  1961— as  an  undercover  operative 
of  the  FBI  in  the  Communist  Party.  Her 
testimony  was  most  enlightening.  It 
clearly  demonstrated  her  intelligence 
and  thorough  grasp  of  the  aims  and 
techniques  of  the  party. 

Certainly,  this  witness  was  a  loyal 
American,  completely  devoted  to  her 
country.  Moreover,  no  one  could  pos- 
sibly question  her  anticommunism.  Few 
people  in  this  Nation  have  done  more 
than  she  has  to  demonstrate  their  posi- 
tion on  this  score. 
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Yet.  even  as  this  youne:  lady.  Mis^ 
Ruthann  Wilhrow.  took  the  witness 
stand.  I  was  aware  that,  just  a  short 
while  betore.  she  could  hardly  have  been 
described  as  a  supporter  or  an  admirer 
of  the  committee. 

Shortly  after  the  hearins?s  were  con- 
clud''d  and  I  had  returned  to  Washing- 
ton, I  received  a  letter,  of  which  I  am 
very  proud,  from  Miss  Withrow.  This 
letter.  I  believe,  sheds  considerable  light 
on  the  problem  I  mentioned  m  tlie  open- 
ing of  these  remarks,  and  whicii  I  be- 
lieve IS  one  that  concerns  all  Members 
of  the  House — the  so-called  controver- 
siality  of  the  committee. 

Under  date  of  June  21  Miss  Withrow 
also  wrote  a  letter  to  the  Minneapolis 
Morning  Tribune,  a  copy  of  which  she 
forwarded  to  me.  In  this  letter,  she 
spelled  out  some  of  the  things  the  com- 
mittee did  in  the  hearing  which  im- 
pressed her  with  the  fairness  of  its 
operations. 

Without  further  commem,  I  insert  the 
text  of  these  letters  in  my  remarks  and. 
following  them,  a  copy  of  the  statement 
I  made  at  the  hearins^'s  concernini,'  Miss 
Withrow  and  another  FBI  informant 
witness,  Mr.  Norman  Bnehnke.  at  the 
conclusion  of  their  testimony. 

June  27.  1964 
Consrressman  Edwin  Willis 
Chatrman.  House  Committee  on    Un-Ameri- 
can Activities,  US   House  of  Representa- 
tiif.<.  Washington.  DC 
Dear  Mr.  Willis:   I  am  writing  this  letter 
immediately    upon    the    conclusion    of    the 
House    Committee    Un-American     Activities 
hearings   In   Minneapolis   so    iis    to    leave    no 
doubt  as  to  my  feelings.     As  you  may  know. 
I  was  certainly  not  very  enthusiastic  when 
I  first  was  contacted,  but  please  understand. 
this  was  mainly  due  to  a  lack  of  knowledge! 
perhaps  the  same  Ignorance  that  causes  some 
people  to  picket  thla  hearing. 

During  the  paat  weeks,  however.  I  have 
learned  a  great  deal  about  your  committee 
and  ItvS  operations.  I  have  seen  for  mvself 
how  h.ird  you  try  and  how  f.ir  you  are  willing 
to  go  to  protect  the  rights  and  reputations 
of  everyone  Involved.  I  watched,  and  for 
personal  reasons,  was  sincerely  sorry  that 
certain  witnesses  did  not  avail  themselves  of 
It  when  you  offered  them  In  particular,  every 
possible  protection. 

From  these  observatlnns  from  meeting 
and  talking  with  the  Individual  committee 
and  staff  members  and  frum  many  other 
things  too  numerous  to  mention,  mv  opin- 
ion has  been  changed  to  a  strong,  almost  un- 
reserved support  as  well  as  a  sincere  respect 
for  the  committee  and  Its  work. 

I  also  want  to  express  my  deep  appreciation 
for  the  remarks  made  during  the  hearings 
concerning  me.  I  am  glad  If  I  have  been  of 
service  to  the  committee  at  this  time  and  If 
I  can  do  anything  In  the  future  to  help,  please 
let  me   know. 

Flnaily,  before  I  conclude  this  letter.  I 
wish  to  commend  the  work  done  here  by  ymir 
two  statr  members — Nell  Wetterman  and  Phil 
Manuel  They  did  a  hard  Job  here  and  I'm 
sure  they  had  a  difficult  time  with  me  at  first 
but  thanks  to  their  understanding  and  tact 
as  well  as  their  persistence,  in  the  discus- 
sions I  had  with  them,  I  w<is  able  to  make 
a  new  evaluation  of  the  b,\sls  for  some  of 
my  opinions  and  come  to  a  greater  knowledge 
and  support  for  the  work  of  the  committee 
Sincerely, 

Rlth.an.v  Withrow 


JfNE  27.  1964 
The  MiN.NEAPous  Morning  Tribi-ne. 
Minneapolis.  Minn. 

To  the  EorroH:  Lately,  there  have  been  sev- 
eral  letters  In  your  columns   opposing   the 


House  Committee  on  Un-American  Activi- 
ties hearings  I  would  like  to  make  u  few 
points,  since  up  until  recently  I  also  was  to 
a  certain  extent  ojjpoeed  to  some  of  the 
thlntrs  publicized  about  the  work  uf  this 
committee,  although  I  had  never  come  in 
contact  with  It  or  attended  any  hearings 

Recently  I  was  subpenaed  to  appear  as  a 
witness  bef  ire  this  committee  and  so  was 
able  to  i;.iin  some  firsthand  knowledge  of  It. 
I  was  able  to  see  for  myself  how  hard  the 
committee  works  to  guarantee  the  rights  of 
everyone  Involved.  Some  examples  of  this 
deserve  emphasis: 

1.  Those  people  subpenaed  as  witnesses 
had  the  opportunity  to  make  a  statement  or 
repudiate  anything  said  about  them  In  ex- 
ecutive session — they  refused. 

2  They  were  given  the  opportunity.  In 
fact  urged  to  face  their  accusers— they  vi-ould 
not 

3  They  had  the  opportunity  to  deny  any- 
thing said  about  them  at  the  hearings — they 
could  not 

4  In  one  InsUnce.  the  committee  made  It 
very  clear  that  one  of  the  witnesses  was  nnt 
a  member  of  the  Communist  Party  and  asked 
his  help — he  refused. 

5  In  two  instances,  where  the  committee 
had  knowledge  that  the  witness  had  broken 
with  the  Communist  Party,  they  were  offered 
every  possible  protection  and  they  still  re- 
fused to  help  the  committee  and  their 
country 

There  were  other  instances  of  methods  the 
committee  uses  to  help  and  protect  the  peo- 
ple Involved  when  asking  their  c(X)peratlon 
but  they  are  too  numerous  to  mention.  In 
short.  I  believe  a  good  part  of  the  opposlthm 
would  be  removed  If  people  took  the  trouble 
to  learn  the  truth  before  they  voiced  and 
demonstrated  their  criticism 
Sincerely, 

Miss  Rl'Thanv  WmiROW 

.St\ttmfnt  '^'F  Chairman  Wiilis  DmiNc  Min- 

NFAPotis   Hearings  of  Committee  on   Un- 

Amfrican  Activities.   Jtne   1964 

M.'    Biiehnke.  now  that  your  testimony  has 

bef>n    completed,    I    would    like    to   address    a 

few  Words  to  you  and  to  the  preceding  wit- 

ne.'^s.   Ruthann    Withrow. 

The  great  majority  of  the  citizens  of  this 
Nation,  of  those  in  this  city,  and  In  this 
hearUii:  ro^im.  are  fully  devoted  to  this  coun- 
try and  the  principles  on  which  It  Is  founded 
Most  of  us.  In  our  way,  give  something  of 
ourselves  to  our  country  A  few  give  fur 
more  than  others  do.  Yi^u.  and  Miss  With- 
row. are  two  of  those  few. 

Both  of  you  could  have  gone  about  your 
way.  as  so  many  of  us  do.  concerning  your- 
selves largely  with  earning  a  comfortable  liv- 
ing, carrying  out  your  basic  citizenship 
duties,  and  spending  your  spare  time  in  re- 
laxation and  pleasure  of  one  kind  or  another. 
In  the  Interest  of  our  Nation's  security, 
you  were  asked  to  give  up  this  normal  pur- 
suit of  happiness,  which  is  the  right  of  every 
American  You  were  asked  to  give  it  up  for 
an  unpleasant,  time-consuming  Job;  a  Job 
involving  self-sacrifice  and  danger;  and  pos- 
sible public  disdain  and  contempt — a  Job 
made  necessary  by  the  fact  that  there  are 
those  who  would  destroy  our  Government 
tnd  rob  the  American  people  of  their  rights, 
freedom  and  liberties 

You  could  have  said  "no"  to  the  request, 
as  many  others  have  done  It  Is  to  your 
everlasting  credit  that  you  said  "yes"  By 
doing  so.  you  proved  your  willingness  to  give 
to  and  for  your  country  and  your  neigh- 
bors—  Including  even  those  who  would  not 
underst.ind  the  true  significance  of  your  act. 
and  would  vilify  you  for  It. 

I  know  that,  like  others  who  have  made 
the  same  sacrifice,  both  of  you  have  already 
been  called  names.  The  epithet  "Informer- 
has  been  hurled  at  you— and  will  be  hurled 
at  you  m  the  future — by  the  unthinking,  the 
Ignorant,  and  the  evil. 


Both  of  you,  I  feel   certain,  have  the  in 
telllgence  and  strength  of  character  not  to 
be  swayed  by  this.     These  name  callers    bv 
their  actions,  prove  only  their  Inferiority  t 
you — no  matter  what  their  station  in  life  " 

Speaking  not  only  for  myself,  but  for' the 
conmuttee  and  the  great  majority  of  Amerl- 
cans,  I  am  sure.  I  congratulate  you  for  the 
Job  you  have  done  so  well,  for  the  sacrifices 
you  have  made  for  your  country,  and  your 
fellow  man  For  these  things,  you  wUl  al- 
ways  have  the  gratitude  of  the  American 
people 


ONE-PARTY   PRESS 

Mr     EDMONDSON       Mr     Speaker.   I 

ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania  :  Mr.  Ro(,neyI 
may  extend  his  remarks  at  this  point 
m  the  Record  and  inchide  extraneous 
matter 

The  SPEAKEIt  pro  ttiiipore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  ob.iection 
Mr.  RODNEY  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr 
Speaker,  for  those  of  us  who  have  been 
followm.g  the  antics  of  .some  of  our  op- 
ponents on  the  Republican  side  of  tlio 
fence  outride  this  au,i,'ust  Chamber  these 
pa.st  few  weeks,  tiie  most  illummatine 
spectacle  has  been  the  sudden  discovery 
by  the  Young  Republicans  of  the  'one- 
party  press." 

I  know  that  most  of  my  Democratic 
Colleagues  were  as  astonished  and 
appalled  as  I  to  learn  tiiat  tlu're  is.  in- 
deed a  massive  conspiracy  on  the  part 
of  the  press  to  slant  the  news  against 
such  erstwhile  champions  of  liberty  and 
justice  and  moderation  as  the  esteemed 
Senator  from  An/ona  I  Mr.  Goldwateri. 
It  is  enoutrh  to  stagger  the  mind. 
After  all  tliese  years  of  harboring  the 
illusion  that  the  \  ast  majority  of  Ameri- 
can new.spapers  were  owned,  published 
and  edited.  If  not  written,  by  men  and 
women  of  Republican  persuasion,  we  are 
.suddtiily  left  with  the  heart  rending 
news  that  the  Chicago  Ti'ibune,  the  New 
York  Herald-Tnbune  and  the  Knowland 
papti-s  are  really,  after  all.  nothing  but 
leftwmg  propaganda  sheets  bent  on  get- 
ting Democrats  elected. 

It  is  a  heartening,  encouraging,  inspir- 
ing development: 

But  what,  now,  may  we  tell  our  chil- 
dren'.' Are  our  grandchildren  to  be 
asked  to  believe  that  the  newspapers  of 
America  were  really  behind  Harry  Tru- 
man 100  percent  when  he  ran  against 
Tom  Dewey"?  Is  history  to  be  rewritten 
so  that  we  must  be  asked  to  accept  as 
"fact"  the  universal  press  support  of 
Adlai  Stevenson  ii\  1952  and  19.56? 

There  may  be  danger  of  this  revision 
of  past  history,  but  there  will  be  no 
danger  of  such  a  thing  iiappening  in  the 
future— not  if  Donald  E  Lukens,  the 
new  president  of  the  Young  Grand  Old 
Party  has  his  way. 

Mr  Lukens,  who  has  obviously  read 
the  beginner's  handbook  of  guerrilla 
warfare  and  the  techniques  of  infiltra- 
tion of  the  enemy  camp,  is  going  to  sub- 
vti-t  the  helpless  and  hapless  newsrooms 
of  America  Mr.  Lukens  has  a  10-year 
plan  to  "take  over  "  the  press  rooms  and 
the  city  desks  of  this  Nation. 

One  cannot  help  tinnking  that  the 
"battle  of  the  newsrooms'  is  destined  to 
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failure  before  it  begins.  We  can  see  it, 
now.  10  years  from  now.  bogged  down  in 
nistepot>.  one-column  headlines  that 
do  not  fit.  lonu  articles  about  Clarence 
Manion  and  William  F.  Buckley  with 
nothing  but  short  holes  to  put  them  in 
and  the  recurring  cry  to  "stop  the 
presses  '  when  the  John  Birch  Society 
suddenly  announces  that  America  was 
really  discovered  by  Robert  Welch  in- 
stead of  Christopher  Columbus. 

Lest  Mr.  Lukens  and  his  tattered  army 
think  that  their  "takeover"  of  the  press 
is  destined  for  easy  sledding,  I  would 
point  to  a  preliminary  indication  that 
Mr  Lukens"  "enemy  "  is  adequately 
armed  against  guerrilla  tactics  and  in- 
filtration This  editorial  from  the 
Easton  '  Pa.  > .  Express  gives  a  clue  to  the 
coming  struggle  and  I  request  permission 
to  include  it  in  the  Record  of  these  pro- 
ceedings: 

The  Big  Press  Takeover 

Its  a  cockeyed  world  and  kookle  Ideas  are 
a  dime  a  dozen,  but  the  kooklest  one  we've 
heard  since  an  unidentified  flying  object  buff 
over  in  Huiucrdom  County  Claimed  to  have 
married  a  babe  from  Venus  is  tlie  national 
Young  Republicans  president's  "10-year  plan 
for  a  takeover  of  the  press." 

The  Idea  Is  to  recruit  "promising"  young 
writers,  according  to  Donald  E.  Lukens,  facto 
factotum  of  the  Young  GOP  Federation,  then 
Infiltrate  the  news  media.  In  a  decade,  this 
ambitious  young  man  assures  his  fellow  doc- 
trin.irians  the  conservative  point  of  view 
will  have  developed,  by  dominating  the  rep- 
ortorlal  media,  a  "sounding  board." 

The  plan  Is  Just  a  "dinky"  thing  now, 
although  It  Is  underway  In  11  States,  says 
Lukens  We  haven't  heard  of  any  editors  or 
publishers  in  any  of  the  States  bracing  for 
newsroom  Inviislons  by  hordes  of  GOP 
fledpllngs  ready  albeit  poorly  equipped — to 
tell  thorn  how  to  run  their  newspapers.  But 
since  a  lot  of  editors  are  erstwhile  Boy  Scouts, 
if  not  Young  Republicans,  perliaps  they'll  be 
prepared  Most  news  departments  have 
learned  to  take  major  emergencies  In  stride, 
cooly  and  efficiently. 

We  have  news  for  the  Young  Republicans. 
Hardly  a  day  goes  by  that  some  shoe  clerk, 
sixnal  welfare  worker,  businessman,  Young 
Republican.  Young  Democrat  or  Just  plain 
citizen  who  thinks  newspapermen  are  a 
bunch  of  halfwits— or  malign  and  subversive 
characters  -  is  not  telling  tlie  editor  or  pub- 
lisher how  the  paper  ought  to  be  run. 

Mortals  that  they  are,  most  editors  rarely 
possess  tliai  remarkable  capacity  for  self- 
certitude,  the  Messianic  fixation,  the  holy 
righteousness  tliat  characterizes  their  critics. 
But  they  are.  oddly  enough.  Imbued  with  the 
Idea  that  newspapers  ought  not  to  be  con- 
trolled propaganda  outlets  for  narrow,  par- 
tisan Interests.  And  most  partisans  are  not 
disposed  to  regard  fondly  Ideas  that  do  not 
Worship  their  conceptual  sacred  cow. 

Cotiple  this  Inclination  with  the  vapors 
tha'  seem  to  affect  the  human  brain  during 
the  clog  days,  particularly  In  the  hyperpas- 
slonate  climate  of  presidential  election  years, 
and  the  restilt  Is  enough  to  make  newspaper- 
men, with  their  delicate  sensibilities,  wish 
they  had  become  investment  brokers  or  sani- 
tation truck  drivers.  This  would  qualify 
them  more  eminently  as  consultants  on  the 
operation  of  news  media. 


TRAGIC  EXPLOSION  ON  HIGHWAY 
209.  MONROE  COUNTY,  PA. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania  IMr.  Rooney] 
may  extend  his  remarks  at  this  point 


in  the  Record  and  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.     Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Oklahoma? 
There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  as  my  distinguished  colleagues 
in  the  House  will  recall,  the  district  I 
represent  was  the  site  of  one  of  the  most 
tragic  explosions  ever  to  occur  on  Ameri- 
can highways  on  June  26  of  this  year. 

Immediately  after  receiving  notice  of 
the  blast  which  killed  six  people,  injured 
many  others,  and  caused  untold  property 
damage  in  the  Marshalls  Creek  area  of 
Monroe  County,  I  urged  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  to  do  everything 
in  its  p)ower  to  expedite  hearings  into 
the  exact  cause  of  the  accident. 

For  those  who  are  not  entirely  familiar 
with  the  events  surrounding  the  blast,  let 
me  summarize  briefly : 

The  accident  occurred  on  Route  209 
in  a  sparsely  populated  area  of  one  of 
the  most  popular  vacation  resort  areas  in 
the  East.  It  occurred  when  a  trailer 
loaded  with  nitrocarbonitrate — identified 
as  an  "oxidizing"  material — dynamite 
and  electric  blasting  caps  caught  fire 
and  blew  up. 

The  driver  of  the  tractor  trailer  told 
police  that  two  of  the  tires  on  the  trailer 
had  blown  out,  that  he  had  tried  to  stop 
passing  vehicles  to  obtain  help  and,  fail- 
ing this,  had  detached  his  tractor  from 
the  trailer  and  driven  back  into  a  com- 
munity 6  miles  away  to  inquire  about 
getting  new  tires  and  notify  representa- 
tives of  his  company.  Since  the  driver 
was  assigned  to  deliver  this  load  without 
assisting  personnel,  the  trailer  was, 
therefore,  left  completely  unattended  in 
its  parking  place  just  oflf  a  busy  high- 
way.  The  time  was  about  4  a.m. 

A  passing  truckdriver  noticed  the 
trailer  and  stopped  to  notify  the  local 
fire  company  at  Marshalls  Creek.  This 
driver,  later  identified  as  Joseph  Hor- 
vath,  of  Scranton,  Pa.,  was  killed  when 
the  trailer  blew  up  a  few  minutes  later. 

Also  killed  in  the  blast  were  three  vet- 
eran members  of  the  Marshalls  Creek 
Fire  Company,  the  son  of  a  nearby  hotel 
owner  and  a  woman  who.  with  her  hus- 
band, had  been  passing  through  the 
area  on  the  way  to  a  vacation. 

Mr.  Richard  MacDonough,  assistant 
chief  of  the  Marshalls  Creek  Fire  Com- 
pany, was  one  of  the  first  to  arrive  at  the 
scene  after  the  alarm  had  been  turned  in. 
Mr.  MacEtonough  was  seriously  injured 
in  the  explosion. 

When  the  ICC  held  its  hearings  in 
Stroudsburg,  Pa.,  on  July  23  and  24.  Mr. 
MacDonough  testified  that  no  "explo- 
sives" markings  were  visible  on  the  aban- 
doned trailer  on  his  arrival.  I  should 
note,  also,  that  it  was  only  seconds  after 
firemen  arrived  on  the  scene  that  the 
trailer  exploded. 

It  is  imperative  that  steps  be  taken — 
both  at  the  Federal  and  State  levels — 
to  make  certain  that  this  tragedy,  simi- 
lar in  so  many  deadly  ways  to  what  hap- 
pened 5  years  ago  in  downtown  Rose- 
burg,  Greg.,  shall  not  happen  again. 

Our  highways  are  being  used,  each  day 
that  passes,  for  the  transportation  of 
thousands   upon   thousands  of   tons   of 


volatile  and  dangerous  explosives.  We 
must  do  eveiTthing  in  our  power  to  make 
absolutely  certain  that  maximum  safety 
precautions  are  followed  at  all  times. 

I  have  great  confidence  in  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission  and  in  its 
examiners.  The  conduct  of  the  hearing 
in  Stroudsburg,  by  Commissioner  Rupert 
Murphy  and  Examiner  Henry  "Vinskey — 
who  also  presided  at  the  hearing  fol- 
lowing the  Roseburg  disaster — was  pains- 
takingly fair  during  the  one  day  I  was 
present  to  hear  the  full  testimony. 

The  ultimate  decisions  on  matters  re- 
garding public  safety,  however,  are  de- 
pendent upon  the  opinions  and  the  ex- 
pert advice  on  many — including  the 
Members  of  the  Congress  who  must  enact 
new  laws  if  those  now  in  existence  do 
not  permit  the  strength  of  interpreta- 
tion and  administrative  action  we  need. 
Although  I  know^  the  great  sadness  with 
which  they  have  undertaken  this  duty, 
I  want  to  praise  the  members  of  local, 
volunteer  fire  companies  in  the  Monroe 
County  area  of  my  district  for  the  dis- 
passionate and  highly  intelligent  study 
they  have  made  of  this  problem. 

Even  since  the  disaster  occurred,  of- 
ficials of  local  volunteer  fire  companies 
have  been  conferring  about  it.  They  had 
representatives  present  at  the  ICC  hear- 
ing and  their  recommendations  for  ac- 
tion to  prevent  a  recurrence  of  this  type 
of  tragedy  reflect  a  deep  and  expert 
understanding  of  the  diflSculties  Involved. 
I  believe  my  colleagues  in  this  body 
will  find  the  letter  they  sent  me  this  week 
extremely  illuminating  and  I  request 
permission  that  it  be  reprinted  in  the 
Record  in  its  entirety. 

August  3,  1964. 
Hon.  Fred  B.  Rooney. 
Room  221.  Old  House  Office  Building, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Rooney:  The  recent  explosion 
near  Marshalls  Creek,  Pa.,  on  June  26,  1964. 
was  a  tragedy  this  area  will  never  forget. 

Incidents  of  this  kind  present  a  serious 
problem  for  both  the  general  public  and  fire- 
fighters of  both  rural  and  urban  areas. 

It  is  a  matter  of  conjecture  what  would 
have  happened  if  the  blast  occurred  in  a 
heavily  populated  area.  An  explosion  simi- 
lar to  the  one  at  Marshalls  Creek  occurred  in 
the  city  of  Roseburg.  Oreg.,  on  August  7, 
1959.  At  that  time  a  truck  loaded  with  tons 
of  dynamite  and  4' 2  tons  of  blasting  agent 
exploded  killing  13  persons  and  injuring 
more  than  a  hundred  others.  Most  build- 
ings in  a  12-block  area  were  completely  de- 
stroyed. Hundreds  of  buildings  in  a  50- 
block  area  were  damaged  and  fire  involved 
more  than  50  buildings.  Property  damage 
was  estimated  at  $9  million. 

For  purposes  of  comparison,  the  truck 
which  exploded  at  Marshalls  Creek  contained 
almost  two  and  a  half  times  the  quantity  of 
explosives  that  devastated  the  central  sec- 
tion of  Roseburg. 

In  the  Interest  of  public  safety,  as  fire  of- 
ficials of  this  area,  we  strongly  urge  that 
the  following  safeguards  be  taken  In  addi- 
tion to  present  or  proposed  laws. 

1.  Markings  on  explosives  trucks  or  rail 
cars  be  not  less  than  8  Inches  high  and 
made  of  a  fiourescent  material  visible  at  the 
front,  sides,  and  rear  for  a  distance  of  at 
least  300  feet. 

2.  That  loaded  explosives  vehicles  not  be 
left  unattended  at  any  time,  regardless  of 
whether  or  not  they  are  on  a  public  highway 
or  private  property. 

3.  That  any  load  over  2  tons  of  explosives 
must  have  two  men  on  the  vehicle  while  in 
transit. 
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4  That  Nltro-Carbo-Nltrate  be  classified 
as  an  explosive. 

5  That  the  quantity  of  explosives  being 
transported  on  one  vehicle  be  reduced  con- 
siderably. 

We    feel    that    these    changes    will    benefit 
not  only  the  public  and  firemen,   but  ship- 
pers and  truckers  as  well. 
Respectfully  submitted. 

C.  David  BUtz.  President,  M.jnroe  County 
Fireman  Association;  Ralph  L  Miller. 
Chief  of  Marshalls  Creek.  Pa  ;  Nelson 
Llghtner,  Jr.,  Chief,  Stroudsburg  Fire 
Department,  Stroudsburg.  Pa;  Her- 
man Melnhart,  Chief.  East  Strouds- 
burg Fire  Department.  Struudsburg. 
Pa.;  Lester  Rice.  Chief.  Stroud  Town- 
ship, Pa  ;  Oeork?e  Huguenln,  Chief, 
Barratt  Township.  Pa  .  Ernest  B  Bis- 
blng.  Chief,  Mount  Poconn  p:i  ;  J.tmes 
T.  Anthony.  Ill,  Chief.  D»-! aware  Water 
Gap,  Pa.;  George  B  Kitchen.  Chief, 
Saylorsburg,  Pa  .  Carl  Price.  Chief, 
R  D.  3.  Stroudsburg.  Pa.;  Charles 
Knecht,  Chief,  Jackson  Volunteer  Fire 
Co.,  Coolbaugh  Township  Fire  Co  ; 
Al  Wilson,  Chief.  Sh.iwnee  Fire  Co  ; 
Lewis  P^-sher.  Chief.  Kunkletown  Fire 
Co..  Kunkletown.  Pa  ;  Elwo(.)d  L 
Chrlstman,  Chief,  Pocono  Lake  Fire 
Co.;  LawTence  H  Dlckerson.  Chief, 
Bushklll  Fire  Co.  William  Ralsh, 
Chief,  Pocono  Township  Fire  Co  ; 
Glenn  A.  Snyder,  Chief.  We.-^t  End  Fire 
Co.;  James  H  Oakcy.  Chief,  Toby- 
hanna  Army  Depot 


POPULATION  ALONE  IS  AN  INADE- 
QUATE BASIS  FOR  APPORTION- 
MENT 

Mr  EDMONDSON  Mr  Sp<^'aker.  I 
a.sk  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Flondci  'Mr  M.mthkws!  rnay 
extend  his  remark.s  at  thi.s  point  in  thp 
Record  and  include  extraneou.s  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  srentleman 
from  Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MATTHEWS  Mr.  Speaker.  In 
any  government  of  free  men,  no  siniKle 
component  exceeds  m  importance  the 
method  by  which  It  selects  the  member- 
ship of  its  lawmaking  body. 

The  political  history  of  the  United 
State.s  speaks  eloquently  in  support  of 
this  statement.  At  the  time  our  Con- 
stitution was  being  drafted  by  the 
Founding  Fathers  in  1787.  the  nature  of 
representation  In  Congress  was  one  of 
the  m.ost  controver.sial  and  perplexing 
Issues  that  had  to  be  resolved. 

And  resolve  it  they  did — with  the  give- 
and-take,  the  thoroughness,  and  the 
wisdom  that  has  made  our  Constitution 
the  greatest  and  most  enduring  docu- 
ment in  the  democratic  world.  Under 
the  terms  of  the  Great  Compromise, 
sometimes  called  the  Connecticut  Com- 
promise, it  was  determined  that  one 
House  of  Congress,  the  Senate,  would 
represent  political  areas,  the  States;  and 
.seats  in  the  other  Hou.se.  the  House  of 
Representatives,  would  be  apportioned 
according  to  population. 

Surely  this  arrangement  needs  no  de- 
fense from  me  or  anyone  else.  Its  suc- 
cess has  always  been  and  is  now  Its  own 
best  testimony.  Except  for  a  tiny  hand- 
ful of  the  most  fervent  and  impassioned 
advocates  of  the  "one  man  one  vote" 
idea,  nobody  wants  to  change  it. 


Although  we  must  make  allowtmce  for 
many  variations,  changes,  and  excep- 
tions, tins  pattern  ims  been  in  general 
fairly  closely  followed  among  the  States. 
In  any  event,  the  States  have  always 
been  allowed  to  decide  for  themselves 
what  form  of  representation  In  their  own 
legislatures  would  best  serve  their  pur- 
po.ses. 

That  is,  they  have  always  been  allowed 
up  until  now  to  make  this  decision 

The  power  t^  make  this  decision,  which 
Is  certainly  ^oleIy  and  exclusively  the 
business  of  the  individual  States,  has  now 
been  taken  over  by  ttie  Supreme  Court  of 
the  United  States 

This  takeover  be^an  with  the  Raker 
ai;alnst  Can  decision  in  March  1962  and 
was  completed  on  June  15  of  this  year 
with  the  decision  In  Reynolds  against 
Simms  and  seven  related  cases  from  six 
States. 

In  the  Baker  case  the  Supreme  Court 
held  that  the  Federal  courts  had  the 
power  to  review  State  apportionment 
cases  to  see  if  they  violated  the  equal 
protection  clause  of  the  14th  amendment 
of  the  Federal  Constitution  In  the  19G4 
cases  the  Court  ruled  that: 

As  a  basic  constitutional  standard,  the 
equal  protection  clause  requires  that  the 
seats  in  both  houses  of  a  bicameral  State  leg- 
islature must  be  appwrtloned  on  a  pf)pula- 
tlon  basis 

These  decisions  cannot  be  allowed  to 
stand  They  violate  the  historic  rights 
of  the  States:  they  add  to  Federal  power 
at  the  expense  of  the  States;  they  flout 
long  accepted  and  successful  political 
practices  and  traditions;  they  Ignore  the 
rights  and  wishes  of  the  people  to  handle 
their  own  State  affairs;  and,  finally, 
there  is  no  reason  whatsoever,  in  prac- 
tical terms,  to  assume  that  any  improve- 
ment would  follow  in  the  structure  of 
representation  in  the  States.  Thini^s 
could,  indeed,  be  made  a  lot  worse. 

The  only  way  these  decisions  can  be 
overturned  is  through  an  amendment  to 
the  Federal  Constitution.  Such  a  step 
is  a  very  serious  matter,  and  it  should  not 
be  undertaken  except  as  a  result  of  ex- 
treme provocation. 

But  the  Supreme  Court  has  confronted 
the  country  with  a  very  urave  crisis,  and 
an  amendment  is  our  only  recourse. 

It  Is  up  to  Congress  to  initiate  this 
amendment. 

For  this  reason  I  have  Introduced 
House  Joint  Resolution  1097  for  the  pur- 
pose of  returning  to  the  States  and  to  the 
people  the  option  they  have  always  en- 
joyed concerning  the  apportionment  of 
their  State  legislatures. 

Specifically,  the  proposed  amendment 
simply  removes  the  Federal  Government 
from  tlie  State  apportioning  process  to 
this  extent.  That  States  with  bicameral 
lei^'islatures  siiould  be  free  to  apportion 
the  membership  of  one  house  of  tiie  leg- 
islature on  factors  other  tiian  population 
if  the  people  of  that  State,  on  the  basis 
of  a  vote  on  this  issue,  so  desire. 

This  is  not  a  complicated  proposal.  It 
is  a  simple,  straightforward  .>tatement 
that  anybody  can  understand. 

Lot  me  point  out  some  Important 
things  it  will  not  do.  It  does  not  con- 
cern Itself  at  all,  or  even  mention,  the 
second  house  of  a  bicameral  legislature. 


This  house,  of  course,  will  therefore  pre- 
sumably  be  apportioned  exclusively  on 
the  basis  of  population. 

It  does  not  prohibit  a  State  from  ap. 
portioning  both  lei^islative  hou.ses  .solely 
on  a  population  basis  if  the  people  so 
desire  It  simply  leaves  this  cho.ce  up 
to  the  State  and  prevents  tlie  intrusion 
of  the  Federal  Government  into  this 
matter. 

It  does  not  leave  the  issue  exclusively 
in  the  hands  of  State  officials  or  politi- 
cal leaders  Rather,  it  requires  the 
active  voice  and  approval  of  the  people 
themselves. 

What  the  amendment  would  do  is 
place  the  option  where  It  belongs — with 
the  p<'ople  of  the  respective  States. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  find  more 
forceful  or  persuasive  arguments  against 
the  majority  opinion  of  the  Court  than 
in  the  \uirds  of  the  di.-senting  Justices. 

For  example,  Mr.  Justice  Stewart, 
joined  by  Mr  Justice  Clark,  quotes  the 
majtjrity  opinion  to  the  effect  that  it 
is  ■•('stabli.siied  that  the  fundamental 
principle  of  representative  government 
in  this  country  is  one  of  equal  represen- 
tation for  equal  niunbers  of  people," 
Justice  Stewart  then  comments: 

with  all  respect  I  think  that  this  Is  not 
correct,  slmplv  as  a  matter  of  fact.  It  has 
been  unanswerably  demonstrated  befure 
now  that  tbls  "was  nf>t  the  colonial  system. 
It  was  not  the  system  chcxsen  for  the  Na- 
tional Government  by  the  Con.«;tltntlo:i,  it 
was  not  the  system  exclusively  or  even  pre- 
dominantly practiced  by  the  States  at  the 
time  of  the  adoption  of  the  14th  amend- 
ment. It  Is  not  predominantly  practiced  by 
the  States  today." 

After  discussing  variations  in  popu- 
lation densities,  terrain,  and  other 
characteristics  amom;  such  States  as 
Hawaii,  South  Dakota.  Rhode  Island, 
Michigan,  and  Montana.  Mr.  Justice 
Stewart  then  added: 

Each  State  Is  vinlquc  in  terms  of  t(;pog- 
raphy.  geography,  demography,  history, 
heterogeneity  and  concentration  of  popu- 
lation. Varied  of  social  and  economic  In- 
terests, and  In  the  operation  and  lnt4?rre- 
lallon  of  Its  political  Institutions  But  so 
long  as  a  State's  apportlniiment  plan  rea- 
sonably achieves,  m  the  light  of  the  State's 
own  characteristics,  effective  and  balanced 
representation  of  all  substantial  Interests, 
without  .';acrlflclng  the  principle  of  effective 
majority  rule,  that  plan  cannot  be  consid- 
ered Irrational 

Speaking  of  specific  States,  let  us  look 
at  the  repre.sentation  plan  in  three  of  the 
most  recently  drafted  State  constitu- 
tions— Alaska,  Hawaii,  and  the  new 
Michigan  document.  In  all  three  of 
these  States,  area  and  other  factors  as 
well  as  population  are  considered  In  the 
appoi  tionment  of  at  least  one  house  of 
the  legislature. 

Are  we  to  conclude  from  this  that  the 
people  who  drafted  the.se  documents  are 
trying  to  swindle  some  of  the  voters  In 
their  States?  Of  course  not.  Exactly 
the  opposite  Is  true.  These  apportion- 
ment plans  were  drafted  with  great  care 
to  provide  the  most  effective  representa- 
tion possible  under  the  specific  set  of 
circumstances  and  political  conditions 
In  which  each  State  functions. 

Yet,  we  may  well  speculate  whether 
any   of   these   apportionment   formulas 
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would  be  held  valid  under  the  latest  Su- 
preme Court  rulings. 

There  is  understandably  enormous  ap- 
peal in  such  phrases  as  "one  man — one 
vote"  and  "equality  of  representation  for 
everyone."  These  words  seem  to  epito- 
jnize  the  spirit  of  democracy  and  of  the 
\mericaii  political  tradition. 

But  the  trouble  with  such  phrases  is 
that  they  often  oversimplify  complex  is- 
sues and  are  subject  to  varying  inter- 
pretations. 

Does  equality  of  representation  mean 
that  every  person  in  a  State  should  be- 
lo!iir  to  a  constituency  containing  the 
same  number  of  people  as  every  other 
con.stituency?  Would  such  an  arrange- 
ment a.s.sure  to  every  person  in  that  State 
uniform,  equal,  and  just  representation? 

It  might,  but  then  again  it  might  not. 

Let  us,  for  instance,  suppose  that  there 
are  three  established  legislative  districts 
side  by  side.  In  accordance  with  the  Su- 
preme Court  ruling,  this  State  is  required 
to  reapportion,  and  on  the  basis  of  the 
Stale's  total  population  it  is  determined 
that  each  district  must  contain  100,000 
people 

The  middle  district  is  overwhelmingly 
residential.  Its  population  is  150.000. 
To  its  left  is  a  heavily  rural  district  with 
75,000  people,  and  to  its  right  is  an 
equally  predominantly  Industrial  district 
containing  75,000. 

Reapportionment  by  population  is 
simple  enough.  We  take  one  group  of 
25.000  from  the  residential  district  and 
put  them  in  the  rural  district,  which  now 
has  100,000.  We  also  take  25,000  residen- 
tials  and  stick  them  in  the  industrial  dis- 
trict, increasing  it  to  100.000.  The  resi- 
dential district  has  now  been  reduced  by 
500.000.  so  that  all  three  districts  now 
contain  100.000  people.  Everybody  pre- 
sumably is  equally  represented  and 
happy. 

Or  arc  they?  Not  by  any  means.  The 
25,000  uprooted  from  the  residential  dis- 
trict and  moved  to  the  rural  area  now 
constitute  only  one-quarter  of  a  popula- 
tion whose  overall  interests  may  be  quite 
different  from  their  own.  The  same  Is 
true  of  that  group  moved  into  the  indus- 
trial area. 

Admittedly  this  is  a  hypothetical  case. 
Interests  are  never  quite  so  cut  and  dried. 
Nevertheless,  this  example  is  illustrative 
of  a  great  many  situations  that  are  very 
real  indeed.  It  demonstrates  clearly,  I 
think,  that  "one  man — one  vote."  far 
from  always  guaranteeing  fair  and  just 
representation,  can  sometimes  work 
against  it.  It  further  demonstrates  that 
when  we  speak  of  equality  of  representa- 
tion we  had  better  define  what  we  mean 
with  great  care. 

Some  proponents  of  the  equal  popula- 
tions approach  to  apportionment  have 
advanced  this  plan  on  the  grounds  that 
It  would  eliminate  or  cut  down  on  gerry- 
mandering. I  cannot  accept  this  view- 
point. It  fails  to  recognize  political  re- 
alities and  fails  to  acknowledge  the  fact 
that  there  are  virtually  an  infinite  num- 
ber of  geographic  lines  that  can  be  used 
in  gerrymandering  to  incorporate  or  ex- 
clude certain  groups  or  numbers  of  peo- 
ple. In  fact,  the  use  of  established  politi- 
cal boundaries,  such  as  county  lines,  to 
determine  districts  makes  gernonander- 
Ing  more  difficult. 


On  this  subject  let  me  quote  from  an 
article  appearing  in  the  June  1963  issue 
of  Commentary  by  Alexander  M.  Bickel, 
professor  of  law  at  Yale  University.  Pro- 
fessor Bickel  is  paraphrasing  a  statement 
on  this  subject  by  Prof.  Phil  C.  Neal 
of  the  University  of  Chicago  Law  School : 

A  requirement  of  equal  districting  would 
very  likely  prove  self-defeating,  for  It  is  pos- 
sible to  achieve  all  the  malapportionment  In 
the  world  by  careful  gerrymandering  of  per- 
fectly equal  districts.  Those  who  have  been 
complaining  might  then  have  a  magnificently 
equal  vote  that  would  never  elect  anyone. 

Let  me  make  clear  that  I  am  not  con- 
tending that  every  house  in  every  State 
legislature  in  the  United  States  is  no'ft* 
properly  apportioned.  Without  question 
there  are  some  cases  of  apportionment 
that  are  very  bad  indeed  by  any  set  of 
standards. 

But  It  is  the  business  of  the  States  to 
rectify  their  own  waywardness  in  this 
matter  wherever  it  occurs.  It  is  not  the 
business  of  the  Supreme  Court. 

Permit  me  to  quote  briefly  from  what 
Mr.  Justice  Harlan  had  to  say  on  this 
subject  in  his  dissent  from  the  majority 
view  In  the  cases  decided  last  June  15. 
After  pointing  out  that  the  vitality  of 
our  political  system  and  of  federalism  is 
weakened  by  these  decisions,  he  then 
wrote: 

These  decisions  give  support  to  a  current 
mistaken  view  of  the  Constlutlon  and  the 
constitutional  function  of  this  Court.  This 
view,  In  a  nutshell,  Is  that  every  major  social 
ill  in  this  country  can  find  its  cure  in  some 
constitutional  "principle,"  and  that  this 
Court  should  "take  the  lead"  in  promoting 
reform  when  other  branches  of  the  Govern- 
ment fail  to  act.  The  Constitution  is  not 
a  panacea  for  every  blot  upon  the  public 
welfare,  nor  should  this  Court,  ordained  as 
a  Judicial  body,  be  thought  of  as  a  general 
haven  for  reform  movements.  •  •  •  CWlhen, 
in  the  name  of  constitutional  Interpretation, 
the  Court  adds  something  to  the  Constitu- 
tion that  was  deliberately  excluded  from  it, 
the  Court  in  reality  substitutes  its  view  of 
what  should  be  so  for  the  amending  process. 

I  have  introduced  House  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 1097  because  there  is  no  way  other 
than  by  constitutional  amendment  to  re- 
store to  the  States  the  rightful  power 
they  have  always  had — and  of  which 
they  have  now  been  deprived — to  appor- 
tion their  own  legislatures  in  accordance 
with  their  own  needs. 

Adoption  of  this  amendment  is  essen- 
tial to  the  preservation  and  strengthen- 
ing of  our  Federal  system.  It  is  in  keep- 
ing with  long  accepted  and  honored  po- 
litical practices.  It  would  give  back  to 
the  people  of  each  State  a  vital  power 
they  have  always  exercised — one  which 
they  must  be  allowed  to  exercise  if  they 
are  to  govern  themselves  wisely  and  well. 

Time  is  rapidly  running  out  for  this 
Congress.    Immediate  action  is  required. 

I  commend  House  Joint  Resolution 
1097  to  this  body  and  urge  that  it  be 
given  prompt  and  favorable  action. 


may  extend  his  remarks  at  this  point 
in  the  Record  and  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Oklahoma? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  DORN.  Mr.  Speaker,  among  the 
most  gravely  serious  problems  now  fac- 
ing our  country'  are  those  of  the  strategic 
Caribbean  basin,  in  which  area  the 
Panama  Canal  is  the  prime  target  in  the 
long-range  program  for  Red  conquest. 
Events  on  the  isthmus  over  the  past  few 
years,  culminating  in  the  bloody  Pan- 
amanian attacks  on  the  Canal  Zone  on 
January  9  to  12,  1964,  have  aroused  the 
Nation  to  a  greater  extent  than  anything 
since  the  dramatic  dash  of  the  Oregon 
in  1898  around  Cape  Horn  to  join  our 
fleet  off  Santiago. 

For  years  preceding  the  January  as- 
saults on  the  Canal  Zone,  my  able, 
scholarly,  and  most  distinguished  col- 
league from  Pennsylvania  IMr.  Flood] 
has  made  many  forceful  statements  giv- 
ing clear  warnings  of  what  subsequently 
occurred  and  outlining  programs  for 
meeting  the  Red  challenge,  making  him 
one  of  the  truly  outstanding  statesmen  in 
our  history.  His  eloquent  and  well-docu- 
mented address  on  Caribbean  and  Pan- 
ama Canal  problems  supplied  the  Na- 
tion and  our  Government  with  a  cushion 
of  factual  knowledge  and  enabled  our 
officials  in  the  executive  branch  to  face 
with  calm  the  hysterical  and  calumnious 
charges  of  Panamanian  leaders  following 
the  January  outbreak. 

Next  Wednesday,  August  12,  our  dis- 
tinguished colleague,  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania,  Representative 
Flood,  will  again  make  a  major  address 
in  the  House  dealing  with  the  Caribbean 
crisis,  including  the  vital  question  of 
U.S.  sovereignty  over  the  Canal  Zone  and 
Panama  Canal  and  the  efforts  that  have 
been,  and  are  still  being,  made  to  under- 
mine such  sovereignty. 

Mr.  Speaker,  because  of  the  crucial 
importance  of  what  he  ^"ill  say  to  the 
entire  Nation,  I  trust  that  as  many  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  as  possible,  especially 
members  of  the  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations, Foreign  Affairs,  Government 
Operations,  Merchant  Marine  and  Fish- 
eries, and  Un-American  Activities,  will 
hear  the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania, 
Representative  Flood's  next  major  ad- 
dress on  Wednesday,  August  12,  on  the 
timely  subject,  "Caribbean  Crisis:  Con- 
tinuing Storm  Signs  Demand  Action 
Against  Further  Perils,"  and  that  they 
will  participate  in  the  discussions  that 
his  remarks  will  undoubtedly  evoke. 


REPRESENTATIVE  FLOOD  AD- 
DRESSES HOUSE  ON  CARIBBEAN 
CRISIS 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  South  Carolina   [Mr.  Dorn] 


JUSTICE  FOR  CYPRUS 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  [Mr.  Pitcinski]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  re- 
cently it  was  my  great  privilege  to  par- 
ticipate in  an  inspiring  dinner  sponsored 
by  the  Justice  for  Cyprus  Committee,  of 
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which   I  have  the  distinction  of  being 
honorary  chairman. 

The  dinner  broui,'ht  to^etlier  a  large 
segment  of  Americans  of  Greek  descent 
who  are  most  deeply  concerned  with  the 
attacks  now  being  made  on  the  independ- 
ence of  Cyprus. 

The  free  world  cannot  and  mu^t  not 
treat  with  only  passiii«  interest  what  is 
happening  in  Cyprus  today 

Cyprus  has  a  right  to  its  independence, 
but  more  important,  it  has  a  n'-:ht  to 
choose  its  own  form  of  ijovernment. 

The  crisis  which  now  confronts  Cyprus 
must  remain  of  serious  concern  to  all 
Americans  who  are  interested  in  the  doc- 
trine of  fair  play  and  justice  It  is  re- 
grettable that  there  are  some  who  can- 
not understand  the  justice  of  the  Greek- 
Cypriut  cause. 

In  order  to  put  this  entire  matter  in  its 
proper  perspective.  I  should  like  today  to 
include  an  address  by  His  Excellency 
Zenon  Rossides,  Ambassador  of  Cyprus 
to  the  United  Nations,  who  was  the  main 
speaker  at  the  Justice  for  Cyprus  ban- 
quet in  Chicago. 

Mr  Rossides  has  prepared  an  excellent 
analysis  of  the  genesis  of  this  crisis  and 
It  IS  my  hope  that  the  US  Government 
will  support  the  cause  of  the  Greek  Cyp- 
riots  For  the  United  States  to  do  oth- 
erwise would  refute,  in  my  judgment,  the 
strontj  allegiance  which  we  Americans 
hold  to  the  principle  of  majority  rule  and 
unfettered  self-determination. 
Ambassador  Rossides'  speech  follows: 

Address  by  Zenon  Rosside.s.   Amb.\s.sad<  )R  of 
Cyprus  to  the  UNir^D  N.\tions 
Cyprus   Is   passing   through   a   great  crlsls. 
But  i:  was  not  unexpecled      The  Zurich  and 
London    agreenaents    and    relevant     treaties 
imposed  upon  Cyprus  In  1959  60.  by  violating 
b.i.sic  principles  of  the  Charter  of  the  United 
Na'i'in.s  and   by   dlvldlnt;   the   people,   could 
not  but  lead  sooner  or  later  to  a  breakdown. 
In    the    present   situation    Uie   problem   of 
Cyprus  seems  complicated  and   Involved      It 
l.s    because    so    much    HriltlclalUy    has    been 
brought  Into  It.  so  much  departure  from  uni- 
versally accepted  notions  of  Justice  and  de- 
mocracy, that  the  new  Republic  w.is  born  as 
an    unnatural    child    hamstrunt:    by    divisive 
treaties  and  prevented  from  norma!  life  and 
development.    The  present  trouble  Is  a  direct 
result  of  that  abnormal  situation     The  prob- 
lem in  its  essentials  Is  simple      But  briefly. 
It    Is    the    denial    of   self-determination    and 
of  majority  rule  to  the  people  of   the  Island 
When  I  speak  of  self-determination  I  mean 
the  will  of  the  people  of  Cyprus  as  expressed 
by    their    overwhelming    majority    In    regard 
to    their    future   and    their    form   of   govern- 
ment 

By  the  agreements  of  1959  60.  Cyprus 
was  given  a  uniquely  unworkable  Constitu- 
tion. It  cannot  be  compared  with  any  consti- 
tution In  any  other  part  of  the  world.  It  Is  a 
Constitution  whereby  the  majority  Is  sub- 
jected to  the  win  of  the  minority  All  Is. 
therefore    upside  down 

I  shall  not  go  Into  the  clrrtimstances  r.f 
how  such  negative  and  oppressive  condi- 
tions were  Imposed  upon  Cyprus  Their  ac- 
ceptance was  In  any  c.\se  without  the  free 
exerci.se  of  consent.  The  supposed  purpose 
of  those  agreementB  was  to  avoid  bloodshed 
and  war  involving  Greece  and  Turkcv  The 
result,  however,  would  be  no  other  than  a 
mere  postponement  of  trouble,  which  could 
inevitably  recur,  and  In  a  graver  form — as 
It  actually  did.  It  was.  therefore,  but  a  heavy 
mrjrtgage  on  the  future  The  reason  why 
such  unjust  and  unworkable  .igreements 
were  allowed  to  b«  Imposed  on  Cyprus  may 
be    found   In   the   effect   of   power   pressures 


exercised  to  satiify  'l'i:k'-:  -  Ucmands,  how- 
ever unreasonable,  and  ;..  t  ransom  for  the 
termination  of  the  island's  colonial  status 
Btit  why  should  Turkey  have  a  say  In  the 
affairs  of  Cyprus'  Let  us  look  cursorily  at 
the  history  of  the  Island  extending  back  over 
3,500  years 

In  the  classical  times  Cyprus  had  Its  city 
states  on  the  pattern  of  the  city  states  of 
the  mainland  of  Oreece  It  suffered  many 
incursions  and  dominations  from  Assyria, 
from  Egypt,  and  from  Persia  It  voluntarily 
Joined  the  kingdom  of  Alexander  the  Great, 
then  It  p.issed  to  the  Romans.  After  the  divi- 
sion of  the  Roman  Empire,  Cyprus  was  a 
province  of  the  Byzantine  Empire  Eventu- 
ally, during  the  time  of  the  Crusaders.  It 
beciune  a  kingdom  of  itself,  the  Kingdom 
of  Cyprus  under  the  Luslgnans.  a  French 
dynasty,  following  which  It  passed  under 
Venice.  Subsequently.  In  1571.  for  the  first 
time  the  Turks  appeared  as  invaders.  They 
conquered  the  Island,  as  much  as  they  con- 
quered the  whole  of  the  Near  East  and  the 
Balkan  Peninsula,  having  reached  as  far  us 
outside  Vienna.  Gradually  after  a  num- 
ber of  liberation  wars  those  territories  be- 
c.ime  independent 

In  1878  Cyprus  always  Greek  In  character, 
p.ussed  under  British  administration  and  was 
a  British  colony  until  1960.  when,  after  a 
4-ye:ir  armed  resistance,  It  became  an  Inde- 
pendent republic  When  Turkey  left  from 
Cyprus,  a  small  remnant  of  Turks  remained, 
which  is  now  about  18  percent  Turkey, 
however,  since  1878  showed  no  Interest  in 
Cyprus,  particularly  after  the  Treaty  of 
Lausanne  of  1923  under  which  It  gave  up 
.ill  right  and  Interest  In  the  Island.  It  was 
■  nly  since  1955.  when  encouraged  by  the 
.administering  power.  Britain.  It  started  med- 
dling In  the  affairs  of  Cyprus,  with  such 
trouble.some  effects  t<i  peace 

The  excuse  w;is  the  presence  of  that  18- 
percent  Turkish  minority  In  Cyprus.  This 
fact,  however,  does  not  give  Turkey  a  right 
to  Int-ervene  in  the  affairs  of  Cyprus  and 
dictate  as  to  Its  future  or  the  form  of  its 
government  There  are  minorities,  and 
larger  minorities.  In  many  countries  but  no- 
where are  they  given  the  right  to  have  an 
equal  voice  with  that  of  the  majority,  or, 
worse  still,  to  Impose  their  will  on  the  ma- 
jority 

In  Malaya.  40  percent  are  Chinese,  but 
neither  Nationalist  nor  Communist  China 
W.I.S  ever  invited  to  participate  In  the  affairs 
of  Malaya  because  of  the  presence  of  such 
Chinese  minority  The  same  thing  Is  true 
In  Ceylon,  where  there  are  Tamil  Indians  In 
the  north,  a  minority  of  about  20  percent, 
but  it  was  never  thought  that  India  should 
dictate  what  should  be  the  future  of  Ceylon 
nor  have  a  voice  in  that  future.  There  are 
many  other  examples. 

In  Cyprus,  however,  since  1955  Turkey  not 
only  claimed  a  right  to  interfere  but.  worse 
still,  started  an  anti-Greek  campaign  of 
hatred  among  the  Turkish  minority  of  the 
Island  fanatlcl7lng  some  and  Intimidating 
others  in  order  to  break  up  the  good  relations 
that  for  generations  were  undisturbed  be- 
tween the  two  communities  It  thus  fos- 
tered division  and  conflict  with  the  ulterior 
purpcjse  of  leading  to  partition  and  with  an 
eye  to  annexation  Partition,  however,  is 
completely   ruled  out 

Cyprus,  through  the  ages,  has  undergone 
many  vicissitudes  In  striving  to  retain  or 
regain  Its  freedom,  but  Its  territorial  lnt.eg- 
rity  had  never  been  threatened  or  questioned 
It  has  always  been  one  single  and  undivided 
unit  That  legacy  of  unity  will  never  be 
betrayed  or  abandoned  by  the  historic  people 
of  Cyprus  TTiey  well  know  that  foreign 
dominations  may  come  and  go,  leaving  nn 
trace  behind  them  But  once  their  island 
is  broken  up.  It  is  forever  dismembered,  with- 
out any  hope  for  remedy  or  peace. 

The  disastrous  Idea  of  partition  Is  not  only 
unacceptable  but  also  Inconceivable.  There 
Is  no  pattern  of  geographic  separation  that 


could  provide  even  the  nimslest  ground  for 
a  claim  of  partltujn.  piu-tlcularly  In  so  small 
an  Island  like  Cyprus.  However,  persistence 
by  Turkey  In  this  unrealistic  and  sinister 
objective  has  brought  strife  and  bloodshed 
to  Cyprus.  And  this  Is  the  underlying  caus« 
of  the  whole  trouble  In  the  island:  an  un- 
restricted chauviiusm  and  expansionism 
from  Turkey  that  can  have  no  place  in  our 
world  of   today. 

It  was  under  such  Influences  that  the 
Zurich  and  London  agreements  were  drafted 
m  1959,  Imposing  a  regime  and  a  constitu- 
tion that  contained  provisions  so  divisive  of 
the  people  and  the  Instruments  of  adminis- 
tration as  to  prevent  all  spirit  of  cooperation 
a  constitution  in  fact  so  unwork.ible  as 
eventually  to  stall — unless  remedied  by 
amendment  — the  proper  functioning  of  the 
State 

Division  of  the  municipalities  that  had 
through  the  ages  been  undivided — division 
of  the  courts  of  law,  introducing  connnunal 
antagonism  into  the  courts,  and  resulting 
in  the  maladmlnlstrail(Hi  of  Justice — division 
everywhere  was  the  keynote  of  the  consti- 
tution 

Another  constitutional  unwork.ibility  was 
the  final  vet<3  power  vested  In  the  Tvirkish 
Vice  President,  who  could  cancel  any  legis- 
lation or  decision  of  the  Council  of  Ministers 
on  such  important  matters  as  foreign  affairs. 
defense,  security,  and  so  on.  He  could  thus 
stop  the  administration  machinery  This 
Is  as  impractical  as  it  Is  unfair,  because  It 
gives  the  minority  control  of  the  executive, 
contrary  to  all  democratic  principles  Par- 
ticularly destructive  was  the  constitutional 
re<iulrement  for  a  separate  Turkish  majority 
vote  on  all  fiscal  measures. 

In  other  countries,  everywhere,  as  we  <tll 
know,  legislation  is  adopted  by  a  majority 
vote.  But  In  Cyprus,  fiscal  legi.slatlon, 
which  Is  the  lifeblood  of  a  country,  cannot  be 
passed  without  a  separate  majority  vote  of 
the  Turkish  minority  That  Is.  there  are 
50  Members  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives of  which  35  are  of  Greek  and  15  of 
Turkish  origin.  If  8  Turkish  votes  were  not 
cast  in  favor  of  any  fiscal  measure,  the  other 
42  votes  were  as  nothing,  and,  therefore,  the 
legislation  was  thrown  out,  and  there  was 
no  way  out.  The  country  was  left  without 
taxation.  One  would  think  that  the  Turkish 
minority  would  not  re.idily  defeat  reason- 
able fiscal  measures:   but  they  did 

In  1961,  they  abused  that  power  and  voted 
down  tin  Important  Income  tax  law,  not  be- 
cause they  had  any  objection  to  the  law 
itself,  but  because  they  wanted  to  use  that 
extraordinary  and  unnatural  power  in  order 
to  obtain  other  things  And  what  were 
these?  Tliey  wanted  to  have  the  Govern- 
ment consent  to  the  division  of  the  towns 

Such  division  is  In  itsc.f  a  cause  of  trouble 
by  the  climate  of  antagonism  It  engenders, 
apart  from  being  Impractical,  difficult,  and 
uneconomical.  Furthermore,  here  was  a  case 
of  blackmail;  It  meant  "we  will  not  vote  for 
the  income  tax  law  unless  you  do  this  or 
that."  They  seemed  unconcerned  If  the 
country  were  to  face  economic  chaos,  as 
though  that  were  the  concern  only  of  the 
majority  And  indeed,  a'though  population- 
wise  the  Turkish  minority  is  18  percent, 
ecohomywlse  it  falls  much  lower.  Its  share 
In  the  annual  production  is  only  9  percent, 
while  Its  contribution  to  the  Income  tax  is 
insignificant — It  Is  less  than  2  percent  This 
may  account  for  such  lack  of  responsibility. 
The  accepted  principle  that  the  majority 
should  rule  Is  also  because  the  Interest  of 
the  country  Is  more  genuinely  represented  by 
the  majority.  Therefore,  not  only  from  the 
;ispect  of  democratic  Justice,  but  also  from 
every  practical  economical  aspect,  the  rule  of 
the  majority  is  a  necessary  rule 

With  the  country  left  without  an  Income 
tax  law.  the  result  was  difficulty  for  the  Gov- 
ernment and  hardship  for  the  people,  both 
Greeks  and  Turks      The  exercise  of  that  ex- 
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traordinarv  and  imnatural  right  of  a  sepa- 
nue  majoi-itv  was  Intended  to  disrupt  the 
"te  for  the  purpose  of  creating  upheaval. 
Trwas  a  premeditated  attack  upon  the  State, 
It  Wits  when  it  broke  out  last  December. 
in  the  form  of  rebellion  by  armed  Turkish 
forces  against  the  St.;ite  It  developed  Into 
intercommunal  clashes,  but  essentially  It  was 
^'id  now  more  clearly  remains,  an  armed  re- 
bellion against  constituted  authority.  The 
situatlnn  is  aggravated  by  the  attitude  of 
Turkey,  who  emboldens  the  rebellion  by  Its 
threat'  of  Inva.'^ti'n  and  by  its  smuggling  of 
arms  and  men  into  Cyprus. 

THE    PROTECTION     OF    THE    UNITED    NATIONS 

The  problem  of  aggression  concerns  not 
only  Cyprus  but  all  small  nations.  They 
need  the  effective  protection  of  the  United 
Nations,  as  provided  under  article  2,  para- 
enph  4.  of  the  charier,  in  case  of  any  threat 
or'  use  of  force  from  outside,  and  that  is 
why  the  problem  of  Cyprus  Is  of  wide  Im- 
plication .md  importance. 

The  Security  Council  resolution.  In  Its  pre- 
amble, specially  reminds  of  article  2.  para- 
graph 4.  which  reads:  "All  members  shall 
refrain  in  their  International  relations  from 
the  threat  or  use  of  force  against  the  terri- 
torial integrity  or  jxilitical  Independence  of 
any  state  '  However,  the  territorial  In- 
tegrity and  independence  of  Cyprus  Is  being 
constantly  menaced  from  Turkey  by  Its  threat 
of  invasion  and  lUs  declarations  for  partition, 
contrary  to  its  obligations  under  the  charter. 
The  resolution  calls  upon  all  members  to 
refrain  from  any  action,  or  threat  of  action 
likely  to  worsen  the  sifiation  in  the  sov- 
ereign Republic  of  Cyprus.  Therefore,  the 
United  N. It  ions,  by  asserting  the  sovereignty 
of  ryprus,  in  effect  brushes  aside  the  provi- 
sions of  the  1960  treaties,  which  are  calcu- 
lated to  negate  that  sovereignty.  The  reso- 
lution also  s;iys  that  the  Government  of 
Cyprus  hiis  the  responsibility  for  the  main- 
tenance and  restoration  of  law  and  order 
and  to  take  all  additional  measures  neces- 
sary X*->  stop  the  violence  and  bloodshed  In 
the  island.  Tlie  function  of  the  United  Na- 
tions peacekeeiilng  operations  are  then  de- 
fined: "In  the  Interest  of  preserving  Inter- 
national pciu-e  and  security,  to  use  Its  best 
efforts  to  prevent  a  recurrence  of  the  fight- 
ing and  as  necessary  to  contribute  to  the 
maintenance  and  restoration  of  law  and  or- 
der and  the  return  of  normal  conditions." 

The  Government  of  Cyprus,  therefore,  as 
the  constituted  authority  in  the  Island,  rec- 
ognized as  such  under  the  Security  Council 
resolution,  has  unquestionable  responsibility 
to  maintain  such  security  forces  as  In  its 
opinion  are  necessary  to  overcome  any  at- 
tack by  the  Turkish  rebels  unlawfully  hold- 
ing fortified  positions  In  this  task  of  main- 
taining law  and  order,  the  Government  of 
Cyprus  looks  for  the  contribution  of  the 
United  Nations  peace  force  In  Cyprus  under 
the  terms  of  the  resolution. 

Cyprus,  as  a  member  state,  has  also  a  right 
to  the  protection  of  the  United  Nations  from 
any  threat  of  force  from  outside.  The  United 
Nations  has  proved  to  be  very  effective. 
TAice  there  was  a  threat  of  Invasion.  As  you 
probably  know,  on  the  27th  of  December  and 
on  the  13th  of  March,  we  had  a  midnight 
meeting  of  the  Security  Council  on  each 
occasion  in  order  to  avert  Invasion  when 
ships  from  Turkey  were  heading  against 
Cyprus.  Tlieso  are  instances  of  how  Im- 
{virtant  the  United  Nations  Is.  of  bow 
It  can  save  the  world  from  war.  because  If 
there  had  been  Invasion  of  Cyprus,  there 
would  have  been  war  there  Immediately. 
The  Greek  people  of  Cyprus  would  have  been 
fighting  to  the  last  man  to  defend  their 
independence.  War  between  Greece  and 
Turkey  would  have  followed  with  the  grow- 
ing  danger  of  general    conflagration. 

We  are  fully  satisfied  with  what  the 
United  Nations  Is  doing  in  the  Island.  The 
Secretary   General   Is    devoting   his   energies 
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with  a  sense  of  dedication  to  the  principles 
of  the  charter  and  In  accordance  with  the 
Security  Council  resolution.  We  are  grate- 
ful for  his  efforts. 

THE    FINAL    SOLUTION 

As  to  the  final  outcome,  in  order  that 
Cyprus  may  solve  Its  problem,  it  must  be 
left  free  from  outside  intervention. 

If  the  artificial  creations  stemming  from 
an    unnatural    Interference    by    Turkey    are 
taken  away,  the  problem  in  Its  basic  premise 
is  a  very  simple  one.     It  is  to  insure  to  the 
people    of    Cyprus    their    right    of    majority 
rule     and     self-determination     which     was 
denied  to  them.    The  people  of  Cyprus  have 
a  right  to  determine,  like  every  other  people, 
their  future,  their  form  of  government,  and 
their   constitution,   and    they    do    not    want 
anything  more  than  the  normal  rights  that 
every  other  people  has  exercised — the  rights, 
which  wherever  denied,  according  to  Wood- 
row  Wilson,  peace  Is  denied.     We  have  that 
example  now.    Their  refusal  involving  viola- 
tions of  basic  principles  of  the  charter  has 
broken  the  peace  in   Cyprus  and  threatens 
world  peace.    Because  of  the  1959-60  treaties, 
an  anomalous  and  unbalanced  state  of  af- 
fairs was  set  up  in  Cyprus.     For  while  the 
Island  was  proclaimed,  under  article  1  of  its 
constitution,  an  independent  and  sovereign 
republic,    at   the    same    time    those    treaties 
purported  to  rob  it  of  Its  sovereignty. 

A  sovereign  country  can  surely  decide  upon 
Its  internal  administration  and  the  form  of 
its  constitution.  It  was  done  in  India.  It  was 
done  in  Ceylon  and  in  every  other  country 
or  colony  that  attained  independence.  It 
was  denied  In  Cyprus,  hence  the  trouble. 
The  basis  of  the  Constitution  was  prepared 
from  outside  the  Island  and  imposed  upon  it. 
People  should  have  the  right  by  their  ma- 
jority to  decide  on  their  constitution  and 
amend  it  In  such  respects  as  they  find  it 
should  be  amended.  In  the  United  States. 
you  have  amended  your  Constitution  re- 
peatedly, and  It  is  quite  natural.  A  con- 
stitution has  to  be  amended  according  to 
circumstances  In  a  developing  world.  But  the 
Constitution  In  Cyprus,  no  matter  how  un- 
workable, could  not  under  those  treaties  be 
amended  without  the  consent  of  three  for- 
eign powers:  Britain.  Greece,  and  Turkey. 
Such  provisions  would  negate  the  very  In- 
dependence and  sovereignty  of  Cyprus.  As 
conflicting,  however,  with  the  provisions  of 
the  charter,  they  are  invalid  and  of  no  effect. 
This  is  clearly  provided  in  article  103  of  the 
charter. 

The  principles  of  self-determination  and 
majority  rule,  to  which  Cyprus  as  a  member 
of  the  United  Nations  Is  entitled,  will  restore 
peace  and  normality  In  Cyprus.  Legitimate 
minority  rights  have  never  been  disputed  to 
the  Turkish  community.  It  is  the  unnatural 
and  unbalanced  powers,  forming,  as  it  were. 
a  cancerous  growth  on  the  body  of  the 
state,  that  have  caused  friction  and  trouble. 
Normal  minority  rights  would  be  fully  re- 
spected and  could  be  Internationally  pro- 
tected. There  Is  sufficient  evidence  that  the 
bulk  of  the  Turkish  population,  freed  from 
outside  prodding  and  Intimidation,  would,  as 
m  the  past,  live  peacefully  and  harmoniously 
with  the  Greek  majority  to  their  mutual 
benefit  and  In  the  best  Interest  of  the  Island 
as  a  whole. 

We  look  forward  to  such  Just  and  peaceful 
solution  so  that  Cyprus  may  be  able  to  live 
up  to  Its  historic  destiny  in  the  world  com- 
munity of  today,  by  turning  to  more  posi- 
tive fields  of  achievement  In  the  service  of 
mankind  and  of  peace. 


Mr.  CoHELAN.  for  August  10  to  14, 1964, 
on  account  of  official  business. 

Mr.  O'Hara  of  Michigan,  for  Monday, 
August  10,  1964,  on  account  of  oflBcial 
business. 

Mr,  Mailliard,  for  next  week,  on  ac- 
count of  business  away  from  Washing- 
ton. 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
extend  remarks  in  the  Congressional 
Record,  or  to  revise  and  extend  remarks, 
was  granted  to: 

Mr.  PUCINSKI  to  include  extraneous 
matter  in  his  remarks  on  H.R.  11377. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Bromwell)  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter:) 

Mr.  Berry. 

Mr.  Foreman. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Edmondson)  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter : ) 

Mr.  LiBONATi  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Toll. 

Mr.  Teague  of  Texas. 

Mr.  PuciNSKi. 

Mr.  Powell. 


LEAVE  OF  ABSENCE 
By  unanimous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Derwinski.  for  Saturday,  Au- 
gust 8,  and  Monday,  August  10,  on  ac- 
count of  official  business. 


SENATE  BILL  AND  CONCXJRRENT 
RESOLUTION  REFERRED 

A  bill  and  a  concurrent  resolution  of 
the  Senate  of  the  following  titles  were 
taken  from  the  Speaker's  table  and,  un- 
der the  rule,  referred  as  follows: 

S.  564.  An  act  to  extend  to  volunteer  fire 
companies  the  rates  of  postage  on  second- 
class  and  third-class  bulk  mailings  appli- 
cable to  certain  nonprofit  organizations;  to 
the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  ClvU 
Service. 

S.  Con.  Res.  92.  Concurrent  resolution  fa- 
voring the  suspension  of  deportation  of  cer- 
tain aliens:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 


ENROLLED  BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESO- 
LUTION SIGNED 

Mr.  BURLESON,  from  the  Committee 
on  House  Administration,  reported  that 
that  committee  had  examined  and  found 
truly  enrolled  bills  and  a  joint  resolution 
of  the  House  of  the  following  titles, 
wliich  were  thereupon  signed  by  the 
Speaker : 

H.R.  7381.  An  act  to  simplify,  modernize, 
and  consolidate  the  law-s  relating  to  the  em- 
ployment of  civilians  in  more  than  one  posi- 
tion and  the  laws  concerning  the  civilian 
employment  of  retired  members  of  the  uni- 
formed services,  and  for  other  purposes; 

H.R.  8009.  An  act  to  amend  title  38,  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  veterans  with  ur- 
gently needed  nursing  home  care  and  nursing 
care  facilities  while  reducing  the  cost  to 
the  United  States  of  caring  for  such  veter- 
ans, and  for  other  purposes; 

H.R.  8611.  An  act  to  facilitate  the  perform- 
ance of  medical  research  and  development 
within  the  Veterans'  Administration,  by  pro- 
viding for  the  indemnification  of  contrac- 
tors; 

H.R.  8925.  An  act  to  amend  title  38  of  the 
United  States  Code  in  order  to  provide  that 
a  disability  which  has  been  rated  at  or  above 
a  certain  percentage  for  twenty  or  more 
years  may  not  thereafter  be  reduced  below 
such  percentage; 

H.R.  8999.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  settle- 
ment of  claims  of  certain  inhabitants  of  the 
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United  States  living  In  ttit«  (trfa.-i  Uunulaff<l 
by  the  HUdden  HoodN  of  ihe  Ulo  CJninde  ils  i\ 
resrilt,  uf  the  cunntructum  ^r  the  KaUuti  D.un. 
i\nd  for  other  purp^jscn. 

HR  11064  An  art  to  provide  for  the  ron- 
veyiiiicp  of  certain  reiil  pr^iptTty  of  the  United 
Stii'.e.H  Mltuated  In  the  Stutt-  of  VlrL,'lnla. 

H  It  1  r255.  An  act  to  validate  ctTtaln  piiy- 
nuMit«  of  per  dleni  tillowiiiu-ea  iiiatlt-  tti  niem- 
btTH     f  the  Coaat  Climrd, 

UU  llfill  An  act  to  .■stuhllsh  n  National 
CoiniiilMslon  on  Te<hnoloKy.  Autonrmtlmi, 
and   Kcoiionilc  ProKresji,   anil 

HI  Rc.H  1145  Joint  resolution  to  promote 
thf  inilntenance  of  International  peace  and 
Mj-ciiri^v   In  hinitheiuit   A.ila. 


KXKCITIVK  COMMUNICAIIONS. 
El  C. 


{ 

tlVf 

lo'A. 


BILLS      AND      JOINT      H  FSOI.UTION 
I'KKSENTEDTOTIIK  PRKSIl  )KN  T 

Mr  lUJRLESON.  fiorn  tlic  ComrniU.r 
on  Hiiusr  AdmlnLstiutuui.  n  poitcd  that 
that  fdrnmlttt't;  did  on  this  dav  present 
to  tilt'  PiTsidt'iil.  for  his  appiovii!,  ImII.s 
and  a  lolnt  resolution  of  the  House  of  the 
follow  mn  titles: 

H  H  l!»U7  An  act  to  .iriifnd  subsection  (c) 
of  .s.-it!(jn  1333  of  title  JH.  United  States  Code. 
relatliiK'   to  diversity  of  cltl/fiiahlp 

HH  40HH  An  act  fi.r  the  relief  of  the 
Iiulnstri.il    Tractor  I'arta  Uo  .  Inc  . 

11  H  ■iHll  An  act  fur  the  relief  of  CHenn  C. 
n«-:is    i:id  others. 

H  H  7751.  An  act  to  extend  certain  coii- 
»triutl..n  authority  to  the  Administrator  of 
Wferan.s'  Affairs  In  order  t.i  pro-,  idc  idequate 
veteran.^'  hospital  facUHleN  lii  I.om  .An^jeles. 
f.Ulf 

H  H  H.'.M  An  act  t  >  amend  section  61J. 
title  IH  United  States  CikIc.  to  authorize 
ileiital  >«Tvlce8  and  treatment  in  cases  where 
discharges  wer*  corrected  bv  competent  au- 
thority ironj  dishonorable  to  cond.tlons  other 
than    dishonorable 

H  R  <i  I7'J  An  act  to  remove  a  cloud  on  the 
title  ..f  certain  property  owned  by  WUmer 
Alters  iiid  Jane  U  Allers.  both  of  Malln, 
Oreif 

H  K  it521.  An  act  to  Increase  tlie  luthor- 
l/4itlon  for  appropriation  for  CMUtinuing 
work  In  the  Mls.sourl  UUer  Haaln  by  the  Sec- 
re'. irv   "f  the  Interior, 

HH  li»041.  An  act  to  Improve  the  public 
r.ealth  throuKh  revlsliiK  c  Misolld.UliiK.  and 
improvluK  the  hospital  and  other  medical 
ficlMtles    provisions    of    the    Tubll.'     lle.ilth 

^er'.  '..-e  .\i-X , 

HH  lUtiU).  An  act  to  pr.'Mde  f  r  the  con- 
veyance of  certain  real  propertv  under  the 
cntrol  of  the  Adnunlstr.itor  of  Veterans' 
ArT  iirs 

H  H    1 
v  ev  oice 
contrtil 
AT  lirs 

H  K'  lo'ino  An  act  making  ipproprlatlons 
for  the  Department  of  Defense  for  the  hscal 
year  ending;  June  30.  l'Jti5.  and  for  other  pur- 
p<  ises 

HH  l!o4!l  An  .;ct  t>  adjust  the  ntes  ..f 
basic  <-onipensatl,in  of  certain  officers  and 
employees  In  the  Pedernl  Oo\ ernnr^ent.  at'.d 
fur  other  purposes    antl 

H  J  Kes  '.)J5  Joint  resolution  creatln(it  a 
Joint  conunlttee  t*i  commemorate  the  100th 
annivers<irv  of  the  _»d  inaUkfural  of  Abraham 
Lincoln 


•fill     Ai^  txct  to  provide  for  the  ron- 
"t    certain    real    property    luider   the 
Adndnlstrator    of    Veterans' 


•f    the 


ADJOURNMKN  I 

Mr     KDMONDSON      Mr     Spt  aker. 
rnoye  that  the  House  do  no'A  adiourn 

The  motion  was  aKreed  to.  accordingly 
at   8  oclock  and  3   minutes  p  m  ■    the 
House  atljourned  until  tomorrow.  Satur- 
day. Auijust  8.  1964,  at   12  o  clcKk  noon 


I 


_•  iHii  A  letter  from  the  Dejiutv  Assistant 
Secretary  of  Defense  (Properties  and  InsUiU 
latlonsi.  relative  to  transndttlnK  additional 
lnforn»atlon  with  respect  to  certain  addi- 
tional [iroject^  to  be  undorUiken  for  the 
Air  National  Ouard.  relallnn  to  a  letter 
dated  June  4,  li>63.  and  an  nddltlonal  letter 
dated  M.,v  |_>,  li»H4  pursii  Hit  to  Public  Law 
H7  554.  and  inibllc  I^iw  HH  174;  to  the  Com- 
mit lee  on   .\rined  Services 

2,IH7  A  letter  from  the  Admlnlsti  ati)r. 
General  Services  Admlidstratlon.  transmlt- 
tlUK  a  draft  of  a  proposed  bill  ti.  author- 
ize the  disposal  of  chromium  nieUil.  Add 
K'rade  fluorspar,  and  .silicon  carbide  from 
tlu'  supplemental  stiK'kplle.  to  the  Commlt- 
'er  on   .\rnuHl  .Services 

-';iHH  A  letter  from  the  .Se<retJiry  of  A^- 
rUulfure  transmlttlnK  a  draft  of  a  proposed 
bin  to  amend  the  Federal  Crop  Insur.mce 
Act.  as  amended;  to  the  Conunlttee  on  Aurl- 
cullure 

J.lHi)  A  letter  from  the  Chulrtnan  Federal 
Home  I  ..111!  H.ink  Hourd.  tran.snilttlnn  a  draft 
of  a  pr. ip»>sed  bill  to  provide  for  notice  of 
certain  chan^jes  in  outstanding'  votluK  stix-k 
of  Instltutl^iiis  Insured  under  title  IV  of  the 
National  Housing  Act  and  for  other  pur- 
pones,  to  the  Comndtte©  on  Banking  and 
Currency. 

-':t;Hl  A  h-tter  from  the  Commissioner.  Im- 
nUKratlon  and  Naturalization  SerMce,  Us 
Department  of  Justice,  relative  to  a  letU'r 
dated  July  1.  1963,  dealing  with  a  list  i>f  cases 
liuolvln*?  suspension  of  deporlali.m.  and  re- 
ipiestiiiK'  tti.it  the  lUknie  of  David  Y.inn,  A- 
llHlJti'JH4  be  withdrawn  from  the  staled  list, 
pur.suant  to  the  ImmlKratlon  and  N.iiional- 
ity  Act,   u>  the  Coininliiee  on  the  Judiciary 


Kh:P()RTS  OK  (■(  )M.\1I  11  F.:i-S  ON  Pl'H- 
I.IC  lUIJ.S  .AND  Hh:.-i  il  l"rU)NS 
I'luler  clause  2  of  rule  XIII.  reporLs  of 
committees  were  dohvi-red  to  the  clerk 
for  Printline  nnd  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows 

Mr  I-EACiUE  of  TexiiS  Committee  on  Vet- 
erans A.'T.ilrs  s  1(H«  An  act  to  provide 
hospital,  donilllclary.  and  medical  care  for 
n. 'n-servlce-connected  disabilities  to  re<lp- 
lent-s  uf  the  Medal  of  Honor,  without  amend- 
ment i  Rept  No  171L>)  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of 
the  Union 

Mr  EUMONDSON  Comniltte«-  on  Interior 
and  Insular  AtTalrs  H  R  tVMH  A  bill  to 
provuie  adjust  luentw  In  order  to  make  uni- 
form the  est-ite  acquired  for  the  Ve^a  Dam 
and  Reservoir,  Collbran  project.  Colorado, 
by  authorlElng  the  Se<-retjiry  oi  the  Interior 
to  reconvev  mineral  Interests  In  certain 
lands,  with  amendnuMit  iRept.  No  1713) 
Referred  to  tOie  ComnUttee  u{  tlic  Whole 
House  on   the  State  of  the  Union 

Mr  fcDMi  )ND.><i  >V  (inmlttee  on  Interior 
unl  Insular  ArT.iirs  H  H  H;)(!0  A  bill  i.. 
imend  section  27  of  the  Mineral  Leasing  Act 
of  February  25.  1920  as  amended.  In  order 
to  promote  the  developn\ent  of  cual  on  the 
public  domain;  with  amendment  i  Hept  No 
1714)  Referred  to  the  Commit  fee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  SUite  of  the   t'nlon 

Mr  ROGERS  of  Texas  Cmnmlttee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  AfTalrs  H  R  2337  A  bl'.l 
Ui  provide  for  the  construction  of  the  Lower 
Teton  division  of  the  Teton  Ba^ln  Federal 
recl.imatlon  project.  Idaho,  and  for  other 
purfxises;  with  amendment  (Rept  No  171IS) 
Heferre<l  to  the  Committee  of  th"  Whole 
House  on  the  SUite  of  the  Uidou 


Mr      nONNKR 
.Marine    and    Fish 


Mil-;    clause  2  of  rule  XXIV.  execu- 

cominunlcatlons    were    taken    lioin 

Spejtker's  t.ible  and  referred  a.s  Jol- 


Conmilttee  on  Merchunt 
rles  S  2l*i(5  An  .ict  to 
aniei;d  .se,-!it,n  .^  1  I  1  h  )  of  the  Merchant  m^. 
rinc  A.  t  lii3ij.  as  amended.  In  order  I.)  ex- 
tend the  tune  fM.-  I  .,niniltinent  uf  ciihtruc- 
tlon     reserve     funds.     wl:hout 


'Hinut- 
of  the 


aincnclment 
(Rept    No     1716)        Rett:  red    lo   the   f 

tee  of  the  Whole  House  on   the  St.itc 
Union 

Mr     SISK      Committee     .n    Rules       Hmise 
Re-olutlon  H22      Resolution  proMdliiK  for  the 
I  Iti:i     an    act    t.,   .iinend 
•r     'he     Are, I    Redevelop, 
amendment     i  Rept     No. 
the     II. 'Use    C.ilci.d  ir 
( "Min.:!  ti  (•       nil       Rul.-s 
Re,-.iliiM<in   pr    -.  '.dli  ^j 
f   s     p;. 


Coli.slderatlon    (.f    S 
certain    provisions 
menl    Act;    withou' 
17l7i        Ref.rred    :.. 

Mr      II  iior-r 

House  Res.. hit  i.  u  H'j  1 
for   the   consider, it  loll 


to 
the 


N( 


enable    the   United    .states 
share    of    the    expe-nses    of 
CTommisMliMi   |.ir  ,supervl.sl. 
Laos  as  provided  In  article   IH 
to     the     declaration     on     the 
I>ios.   without  amendment    (Rept 
1''  l'-  :  '  d  t..  ■  itf  H..u.se  Cdendar 
Mr       !•  I  IK  )  rr        Conunltfoo 
House  Re.s..i(it  i,.n  hj\      Rt-.  hitlo 
for   the   consldenit  li  >n    of   .s     l(it;4 
provide  for  continuous   linoro\  einent 
administrative    [)rocedure    .>r    Federal 
lies    by    creating   an    Admlidsl  r.ii  Ive    ( 
ence  of  the  United  .States,  and  for  ot!i 


pr 

111  .n  t  to 
cop.trihutp  lis 
Inleriiatl.inal 
nd  Control  \n 
t  the  protocol 
neutrality  of 
18) 


on 
n  pr. 
an 


Rules 
".idlng 
act    to 

of  the 

a){Pli- 

'ol.fer- 
■r  pur- 


po.ses:   without  amendment   i  Rept    No    171;)). 

Ri-ter.-^rd   '.I  rill-  II    aise  ( '.t  Icnd.ir 

Mr  (•()()I}-Y  Committee  on  AKrlnilture 
HH  !J1!M  A  )>\l\  to  f.icll'.t.iU'  prlclnn  of 
feed  III. Id.'  uv,(i;,il)Ie  tor  \;-e  in  eniertenrv 
areas,  t..  ev.vhn.sh  penalties  for  misuse  of 
feed  made  available  f.  .r  relieving  dLstress  or 
for  preservation  and  maintenance  of  f.iuiirtii- 
tloii  herds,  and   for  other  purpos.'.s.    without 


H' 


Referred    to 
'Use   on   the 


amendment  (Rept  No  1720) 
the  Conunlttee  of  the  Whole 
.State  of  the  Utd, ,,. 

Mr  MeMII  I  AN  C  .nunlfee  ..n  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  H  It  H4h7  A  hill  to 
amend  the  District  of  Colinnhla  Inconu*  nnd 
Fr.mchlse  Tax  Act  of  li)47  .is  amended  and 
the  District  of  Columbia  Ruslness  Corp.ira- 
tl.'ii  Act  as  amended,  with  re.sjx'ct  to  i  rrtaln 
forelKii  corporiitl..ns.  wdthout  anu'iidment 
1  Ri-l>t  No  171.M  I  Referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whi'le  House  (>n  the  State  of  the 
Union 

Mr  M.  Mil  I. AN  Coitnnlf'ee  on  the  District 
of  Columbia  H  R  \2iH2  A  bill  to  amend 
the  DLstrlct  of  Columbia  Teachers'  Salary 
A"-t  of  los.'i.  and  for  other  purimses;  wlUi 
amendment  .Hept  No  17"2'_M  Referred  to 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  Hou.se  on  the 
State  of  the  Utilon 

Mr  MrMTT  LAN  Committee  on  the  Dis- 
trict of  Colninh.,,  H  R  l.'lOfl  A  bill  to 
anuMid  the  District  of  Columbia  Police  and 
Firemen's  Salary  Act  of  1968.  as  amended 
to  Increase  8:i!arles.  to  adjust  pay  nllnement 
and  for  other  purjx.ses.  with  amendment 
(Rept.  No  l7'J3i  Referred  to  the  Conunlt- 
tee of  the  Wh..le  H.<use  on  the  State  of  the 
Union. 

Mr.  M'  Mil  I. .AN  C onm.lt'ee  on  the  Dis- 
trict of  Coliimlihi  S  l(i'J4  An  net  to  au- 
thorize the  Commissioners  of  the  District  of 
Coltimbia  to  pay  relocatl.m  cvsts  made  neces- 
sary by  actions  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
Kovernment,  and  for  other  luirposes;  with 
amendtnent  (Rept  No  17'J4i  Referred  to 
the  Ci>n»mltt«e  of  the  Wlule  House  ,>n  the 
State  of  the  Union 


rrni  ir  Biim  .and  rksolitttons 

Under  clau.se  4  of  ru!(>  XXII.  public 
bills  and  re.solution.s  were  Introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows 

Hy    Mr     BARRFTI 
H  R    \2JfU\    A   b!;i  to  amend   the  Trade  Ex- 
pansion   A.t    of    1962;    to    the    Committee    on 
Witys  and  Means. 


i<jr>'^ 
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to  the  Conunlttee  on  Interior  and 
I 


By  Mr  BEERMANN: 

HR  I22H7  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Burt 
County  BridKC  Commission,  a  public  body 
mic"  and  corporate  In  the  county  of  Burt 
and  State  of  NebriUika.  to  refund  the  out- 
standing' revenue  bonds  of  said  Burt  County 
Brldkje  CommiKslon  heretofore  Issued  to  fl- 
niiiie  the  cost  of  con.strucllon  of  a  bridge, 
tofc:etlier  with  the  necessary  approaches  and 
',,,)U'ienances  therefor,  from  a  point  located 
1,')  the  nty  of  Decatur,  Burt  County.  Nebr.. 
ju-ross  the  M^soiirl  River  to  a  point  located 
;,)  Moiama  County,  Iowa;  to  the  Committee 
o-i  Public  Works  | 

Hy   Mr    GLENN: 

HR    y2'2HH.  A   bill    to   establish   a  National 
Huiii.oi  Resources  Development  Commission; 
to  the  Coinmlilee  on  Education  and  Labor. 
Hv  Mr    JKNSKN 

HR   l.''.^H'.i    A    bill    to    establish    the    Lewis 
.iiul  CI. irk    Trail   c;omml8slon.  and  for  other 
purjioM"- 
Insul.if    .MTalrs 

Hv  Mr    KVL; 

HR  lL'-".ti]  A  hill  to  estiibllah  the  Lewis 
iind  c;.ok  Trail  Coinml.sslon,  and  for  other 
purposes:  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
In.sul.ir  Altalrs. 

Hv  Mr    MOORHEAD: 

HR  1J:^;i1  a  hill  to  amend  section  312  of 
ilif  Imnih'iation  and  Nationality  Act  to  ex- 
empt 1  criiln  additional  persons  from  the  re- 
quirements as  to  understanding  the  English 
linijiiate  1)1  lore  their  naturalization  as  citi- 
zens of  the  United  Slates;  to  the  Committee 
un  the  Judiciary. 

Hv  Mr    I'ATMAN   (by  request): 

H  K  i:J-".t^'  A  bill  to  eliminate  cumulative 
v,,iiin-  ol  shares  of  stock  In  the  election  of 
directors  of  national  banking  associations 
unless  provided  for  In  the  articles  of  associa- 
tion: to  the  Conunlttee  on  Banking  and 
Cinreiicv 

Hy   Mr    TUCK: 

H  R  I22it3  A  bin  to  amend  title  28,  United 
Stales  Code,  to  provide  for  a  temporary  stay 
of  proceedings  in  any  action  for  the  reappor- 
tionment of  any  StaU-  IcKMshUlve  body;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By    Mr     WEITNER: 

H  R  12'2!i4  A  bill  to  lunend  the  National 
Housing  Act  to  facilitate  sales  of  one-  to 
four-fandly  residences  In  locations  adversely 
utltx-ted  by  airports  constructed  or  expanded 
with  Federal  llnanclal  assistance  furnished 
under  the  Federal  Airport  Act;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banking  and  Currency. 
Bv    Mr.    WESTLAND: 

H  R.  12295  A  bill  to  amend  title  28.  United 
states  Code,  to  provide  for  a  temporary  atay 
of  proceedings  In  any  action  for  the  reap- 


portionment of  any  State  legislative  body; 
to  the  Conunlttee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By   Mr.   'WHALLEY: 
H.R.  12296.  A  bill  to  amend  title  28,  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  for  a  temporary  stay 
of    proceedings   In    any    action    for    the    re- 
apportionment of  any  State  legislative  body; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By   Mr.    COHELAN: 
H.R.  12297.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  erec- 
tion of  a  monument  on  Alcatraz  Island  to 
commemorate  the  founding  of   the  United 
Nations    In    Sun    Francisco,    Calif.,    In    1945, 
and  to  serve  as   a   symbol   of   peace;    to   the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
By   Mr.   POAOE; 
H.R.   12298.  A  bill  to  extend  the  Agricul- 
tural Trade  Development  and  Assistance  Act 
of  1954,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture. 

By  Mr.   TOLLEFSON: 
H.R.  12299.  A  bill  to  amend  title  28,  United 
State  Code,  to  provide  for  a  temporary  stay 
of  proceedings  In  any  action  for  the  reap- 
portionment of   any  State   legislative   body; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By   Mr.  AVERY: 
H.R.  12300.  A  bill  to  require  the  Secretary 
of  the  Army  to  enter  Into  nKnenients  for  the 
compensation  of  certain  school  districts  be- 
fore he  acquires  real  estate  for  the  expansion 
of  Fort  Riley,  Kans.;   to  the  Committee  on 
Armed   Services. 

By   Mr.    SCHWENGEL: 
H.J.  Ree.   1154.  Joint  resolution  to  desig- 
nate Monday.  October  5,  1964,  as  FYee  Enter- 
prise Day;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary. 

By  Mrs.  KELLY : 
H.  Con.  Res.  343.  Concurrent  resolution  ex- 
pressing the  sense  of  the  Congress  with  re- 
spect to  the  enforcement  of  the  provisions  of 
article  19  of  the  United  Nations  Charter;    to 
the  Committee  on  ForelRu  Affairs. 
By  Mr.MAILLIARD: 
H.    Con.    Res.    344.    Concurrent    rcfolutlon 
expressing    the   sense   of   the   Coiif^ress   with 
respect  to  the  enforcement  of  *he  provisions 
of  article  19  of  the  United  Nations  Charter; 
to    the    Committee    on    fVarelgn    Alfalrs. 
By  Mr.  BROWN  of  California: 
H.  Con.  Res.  345.  Cuiicurrent  resolution  ex- 
pressing the  sense  of  the  Congress  that  the 
President  should   Instruct   the  U.S.   mission 
to   the  United   Nations   to   brlnp  the   Baltic 
States  question  before  that  body  with  a  view 
to  the  liberation  of  Lithuania,  Latvia,  and 
Estonia  from  Illegal  Soviet  occupation,  and 
the  conduct  of  free  elections  In  these  nations; 
to  the  Conmilttee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 


By  Mr.PATMAN: 
H.    Con.   Res.    346.    Concurrent    resolution 
authorizing  the  printing  of  additional  copies 
of  hearings  on  the  Federal  Reserve  System: 
to  the  Committee  on  House  Administration. 
By  Mr.  WILLIS: 
H.    Con.   Res.    347.    Concurrent   resolution 
authorizing  the  printing  of  additional  copies 
of  House  Report  176,  88th  Congress,  1st  ses- 
sion, entitled  "Annual  Report  for  the  Year 
1962,  Committee  on  Un-American  Activities"; 
to  the  Committee  on  Hotise  Administration. 
H.  Con.  Res.  348.  Concurrent  resolution  to 
print  as  House  documents  the  publications 
"World      Communist      Movement — Selective 
Chronology,  1818-1957,  vol.  2  and  vol.  3,"  and 
to    provide    for    the    printing    of    additional 
copies;   to  the  Committee  on  House  Admin- 
istration. 

By  Mr.  PUCINSKI: 
H.   Res.  825.  Resolution   to   amend   House 
Resolution  444,  88th  Congress;   to  the  Com- 
mittee on  House  Administration. 
By  Mr.  WILLIS: 
H.  Res.  826.  Resolution      authorizing      the 
printing  of  additional  copies  of  "Communist 
Economic    Warfare — Consultation    With   Dr. 
Robert  Lorlng   Allen,   April   6,   1960";    to  the 
Committee  on  House  Administration. 

H  Res  827.  Resolution  authorizing  the 
printing  of  additional  copies  of  a  publica- 
tion entitled  "The  Irrationality  of  Commu- 
nism— Consultation  With  Dr.  Gerhart  Nle- 
meyer,  August  8,  1958";  to  the  Committee  on 
House  Administration. 

H.  Res.  828.  Resolution  authorizing  the 
printing  of  additional  copies  of  a  publication 
entitled  "A  Communist  In  a  Workers'  Para- 
dise— John  Santo's  Own  Story,"  88th  Con- 
gress, 1st  session;  to  the  Committee  on  House 
Administration. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII,  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  FARBSTEIN: 
HR.  12301.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Pura 
Vargas  and  Dr.  Andres  Vargas;   to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mrs.  KELLY : 
H.R.  12302.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Serafino 
Tomassetti  and  his  wife  Lulsa  Maria  Tomas- 
setti;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  COLLIER: 
H.R.  12303.  A  bill   for   the   relief  of  Clara 
S.   Chann;    to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 


EXTENSIONS    OF    REMARKS 


Frank  Darlbg 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ROLAND  V.  LIBONATI 

or    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  Aucrust  7.  1964 

Mr.  LIBONATI.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
death  of  PYank  DarlinR,  president  of 
local  1031.  International  Brotherhood  of 
Electrical  Workers,  removes  from  the 
ranks  of  labor  one  of  its  most  consci- 
entious aiid  versatile  leaders.  He  was  a 
\ibrant  exponent  of  true  Americanism 
and  for  years  foupht  against  the  at- 
tt-mpted  inroads  of  Communists  into 
union  membership.  He  successfully  pre- 
vented the  infiltration  of  subversive  ele- 


ments in  his  Industry— radio  parts  man- 
ufacturing. 

He  was  a  resourceful  individual  in  the 
trades  movement — somewhat  of  a  grand 
promoter  of  the  spectacular  in  connec- 
tion with  enormous  gatherings  of  union 
members — his  organizing  ability  of  book- 
ing theatrical  starts  in  his  presentments 
at  these  affairs  was  for  him  the  sobriquet, 
the  Ziegfeld  of  the  labor  movement. 

It  is  unfortunate  that  the  Harvester 
of  Souls  called  him  to  an  early  reward. 
But  God's  will  be  done.  He  leaves  a 
great  heritage  to  his  family.  We  the 
members  of  the  Illinois  delegation,  join 
his  many  friends  and  fellow  unionists  in 
extending  our  heartfelt  condolences  to 
his  lovely  wife.  Mildred,  and  five  daugh- 
ters, Mrs.  Patricia  Kaelln.  Mrs.  Shirley 
Collins.  Mrs.  Teresa  MacKay,  Mrs.  Diana 
Kronlng,    and    Mrs.    Karen    Troescher. 


The  city  of  Chicago,  the  State,  and  the 
Nation  have  lost  a  distinguished  citizen 
and  patriot;  the  union  labor  movement  a 
dedicated  and  sincere  leader.  May  God 
grant  him  the  blessings  of  everlasting 
grace  and  peace. 


Poverty  and  Politics 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ED  FOREMAN 

Oy    TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  AugiLst  7.  1964 

Mr.    FOREMAN.      Mr.    Speaker,    we 
have  heard  so  much  about  poverty  in  this 
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country  recently  from  the  poluiciaiu  who 
would  propose  to  solve  all  our  problems 
with  new  welfare  doles,  that  it  is  appar- 
ent that  a  dangerous  disservice  is  bt-intt 
done  to  our  people,  here  and  abroad     It 
IS  wrons?  to  picture  this  country  as  a  land 
of  hunger  and  privation.    To  do  so  dam- 
at^es    us  throughout   the   world      There 
are  some  who  are  in  need,  of  course,  but 
the    problems    affectmjf    them    can    be 
solved  without  discolonnu  the  true  pic- 
ture which  prevails  in  our  land.     Exag- 
gerated   statements    about    poverty — in 
election   year    conversation.* — only    help 
to   prove  the  lies  that   Russia   and   her 
satell;tes    have    been    tryum    to    spread 
about  our  great  free  country  for  the  past 
30  years. 

No  respxjnsible  Anu ncan  is  for  pov- 
erty. No  responsible  American  disre- 
gards or  ignores  poverty  wherever  it  may 
exist  in  this  country.  Rut  the  most  re- 
sponsible Americans  understand  that 
this,  like  any  great  historic  evil,  w;ll 
never  be  solved  by  mere  slogans,  and 
still  less,  by  all-but-open  appeals  to  cla.ss 
and  economic  prejudice  It  is  sad  enough 
that  poverty  exists  at  all.  But  it  is  tragic 
when  the  poor  are  turned  into  a  political 
football.  -- ^, 

The  cruelest  thing  you  can  do  to  a  man 
IS  to  teach  him  to  depend  on  charity  and 
handouts  as  a  way  of  life,  for  by  so 
doin^c.  you  deprive  him  of  his  self-respect. 
Self-respect  demands  a  producmij  job,  a 
chance  to  make  one's  ou  n  way.  a  task  to 
perform  what  the  Nations  advancing 
economy  requires.  That  is  precisely  the 
kind  of  job  no  government  can  ever  pro- 
vide, the  kind  of  job  created  solely  by 
personal  enterprise. 

Our  new  President  declared  in  his  Eco- 
nomic Report  to  Congress  January  20. 
1964.  that  35  million  Americans  were  in 
poverty  today.  His  predece.ssor  declared 
during'  the  1960  presidential  campaign. 
just  3  years  earlier,  that  17  million  Amer- 
icans went  to  bed  hungry  every  nit^ht  on 
a  substandard  diet.  Under  this  kind  of 
administration,  and  at  this  rate,  it  should 
not  be  long  before  all  Americans  will  be 
poverty  stricken. 

The  administration  is  proposing  the 
new  "poverty  package,  "  H  R.  10440,  at  a 
total  first  year  cost  of  .S96J  5  million  and 
a  projected  cost  in  subsequent  years  that 
could  easily  run  as  high  as  S15  billion  an- 
nually Excluding  social  security  bene- 
fits and  other  trust  funds.  42  Federal  pro- 
grams now  existing  and  aimed  directly  at 
eliminating  the  causes  of  poverty  and 
Its  effects,  will  cost  nearlv  S9  billion  in 
fiscal  1965. 

America's  needy  have  not  exactly  been 
abandoned  to  the  wolves  for  lo,  these 
many  years,  although  you  could  po.ssibly 
lose  sight  of  the  facts  amid  the  cries  of 
"New  and  Better  Deals."  America,  for 
most  of  its  years,  has  waged  a  war  on 
poverty  Whenever  we  have  watied  that 
war,  in  our  factories,  farms,  shops,  mines, 
oilfields,  over  the  counters  and  under  the 
free  enterprise  system,  we  have  won  that 
war.  This  war  on  poverty  can  only  be 
won  that  way.  When  we  work  our  way 
to  wealth,  we  win  that  war  When  gov- 
ernment tries  to  spend  its  way  to  wealth, 
we  lose  that  war. 

It   was  American  freedom,   and   that 
alone,  which  first  made  it  possible  for  our 
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country  and  the  world  to  dream  of  a  day 
when  povety  mmht  be  abolished.     It  is 
American  freedom,  and  that  alone,  which 
is    the    only    really    new    idea,    the    only 
genuine  "bold  new  program"  in  all  his- 
tory for  the  production  of  wealth  for  all 
Socialism  is  the  latest  form  of  an  at,'e-oUi 
fraud,  tliat  something  can  be  created  out 
of  nothinu.  that  we  can  ijet  wealth  by 
merely  wishing  for  It  or  claiming  it  as  a 
right,  that  uovernrneiit  can  plan  a  man's 
life  for  liim  better  than  he  can.    Social- 
ism is  a  fraud  becau.se  it  creates  poverty 
while  constantly  promising  to  abolish  It. 
and  so  by  a  vicious  circle  maintains  itself 
in  power. 

The  answer  to  the  problem  of  poverty 
lies  not  in  emotional  publicity  but  m  rea- 
son, not  in  prejudice  but  in  production, 
not  in  new  Federal  agencies  but  m  less 
burdensome  i^'overnment  which  will  per- 
mit a  higher  rate  (if  growth. 

The  best  deal  for  eliminating  poverty  is 
the  creation  of  new  jobs  and  employment 
opportunities  throut;h  an  expansion,  en- 
courai;ement.  and  unleashing  of  our  free 
enterprise  economy,  not  by  catchy  polit- 
ical slouans.  .shopworn  programs  or  more 
welfare  handouts. 


We.  the  members  of  the  Illinois  dele- 
i'atioii,  extend  our  sincere  and  heartfelt 
condolences  to  his  dear  wife.  Mabel  and 
darling  daughter.  Mrs.  Ann  Kelly  of 
Washington,  May  God  rest  his  .soulwith 
the  blessings  of  peace  and  heavenly  bliss 


South  Dakotani  Pay  More  Tax 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


(3F 


HON.  E.  Y.  BERRY 


Harold  C.  Woodward 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

■  y 

HON.  ROLAND  V.  LIBONATI 


iiy    lUMNOI.s 

IN    liiK  ilOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday.  Augtist  7.  1964 

Mr  LIBONATI  Mr  Sin^aker,  the 
pa.ssin'-^  of  Harold  C  WncKhwird.  ineinber 
of  the  Federal  Power  Commission  and 
former  C(xik  County  superior  court 
judge,  shocked  many  of  his  friends  and 
a.ssociates  He  reflected  the  legal  bril- 
liance of  hi.s  distingui.«;hed  sire,  the  Hon- 
orable Charles  E,  Woodward,  former 
Federal  distiict  judge,  seventh  district 
of  Illinois  He  wa,s  affable  and  kindly  in 
his  dealings  with  others.  He  was  con.sid- 
erate  of  the  unfortunates  that  sought 
his  advise  and  help 

He  knew  the  rules  of  the  game  and 
adhered  to  the  principles  of  fair  play 
learned  at  the  University  of  Illinois  as 
the  half  back  on  the  vansity  .squad.  He 
wa.s  graduated  m  law  at  Nortiiwestern 
University 

He  served  as  Riverside  Township  Jus- 
tice of  the  peace  for  20  years  and  as  mas- 
ter of  chancery  fur  6  years.  He  al.so 
.served  as  Illinois  Commerce  Commi.ssion 
hearing  examiner.  His  political  bid  for 
Congre.ss  and  clerk  of  the  appellate  court 
were  denied  him. 

But  in  March  of  1959  he  was  appointed 
by  ex-Governor  Stratton  t^  fill  the  un- 
expired term  of  Judge  Frank  M  Padden 
of  the  superior  court 

In  January  1962  he  was  app<jint<'d  to 
the  Federal  Power  Commi.ssion  by  the 
late  President  John  Kennedy  and  was 
reappointed  for  a  5-year  term  m  June 
1962  The  wealth  of  experience  and 
knowlege  acquired  by  Mr  Woodward  in 
his  public  service  will  be  sorely  missed 
by  many  officials  in  Government  His 
many  friends  mourn  his  pa.ssing. 


OF    SOUTH    DAKOTA 
IN  TUF.  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  Aucrust  7.  1964 
Mr.  BERRY.  Mr.  Speaker,  tacli  year 
tile  Internal  Revenue  Service  publishe.s 
tax  figures  which  show  the  amount  of 
Federal  taxes  collected  m  each  State 
per  year.  These  collection  figures,  how- 
ever, are  not  true  mra.surin';  lods  for 
determirung  the  actual  tax  burden  ear- 
ned by  the  several  States. 

Kecentiy.  the  statement  was  made 
that  IRS  collections  m  South  Dakota  m 
the  last  fi.scal  year  totaled  $147  million. 
At  the  same  tune,  it  was  rt  ported  that 
Federal  expenditures  or  Federal  outlays 
in  South  Dakota  were  $507  nnllion.  The 
conclusion  readied  was  that  South  Da- 
kotans  are  actually  leci'ivmg  more  than 
$.5.40  m  Federal  grants  for  each  $1  the 
Federal  Government  collects  in  the 
State  ^ 

This  statement  is  an  incomplete  and 
bureaucratic  statement  obviously  made 
for  political  reasons.  The  reported  $147 
million  Federal  revenue  collection  made 
last  .\t'ar  is  not  representative  of  the 
true  tax  burden  which  is  carried  by  the 
South  Dakota  taxpayers.  The  actual 
figure  is  neaier  to  SJG.i  nnllion,  or  nearly 
80  percent  more  than  the  collection  fig- 
ures show. 

It  is  easy  to  see  how  tlie  IRS  figures 
are  an  invalid  criterion  for  measuring  a 
States  tax  burden.  For  examijle,  a 
comnuxlity  such  as  cigarettes  carries  an 
8-cent  P'ederal  excise  tax  which  is  col- 
lected m  the  State  in  which  it  is  manu- 
facturi'd.  Even  tln)ugh  South  I)ak(»ta 
residents  pay  this  8-cent-per-pack  tax 
when  they  buy  the  cigarettes,  it  is  not 
credited  to  South  Dakota's  revenue  fig- 
ures. The  same  thing  is  true  on  sales 
of  gasoline,  liquor,  tires,  cameras,  many 
household  appliances,  automobiles,  and 
many  other  articles. 

Various  indep(Mident  tax  foundations 
have  studied  the  tax  structure  and  have 
distributed  the  burden  according  to  the 
actual  consumption  and  purchase  of 
thest>  items  In  other  words,  they  have 
determined  how  many  articles  have 
been  purchased  m  a  State  and  have  cal- 
culated tlie  amount  of  tax  paid  in  that 
State  In  this  manner,  the  burden  can 
be  distributed  accurately. 

A  good  example  of  this  procedure  of 
allocating  the  true  tax  to  each  State  is 
the  way  that  it  is  done  on  the  automobile 
exci.se  tax.  The  manufacturer  in  Michi- 
gan pays  the  excise  tax  directly  to  the 
Federal  Government.  In  order  to  get 
his  money  back,  he  adds  the  amount  of 
the  tax  to  the  price  of  the  automobile 
which  is  then  paid  by  the  purchaser  in 
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another  Slate.  The  tax  paid,  however, 
^^aj.  credited  to  the  State  of  Michigan 
m'  the  c'llection  figures.  To  get  an  ac- 
curat*.'  picture  of  the  tax  burden,  it  is 
necessary  lo  determine  how  many  auto- 
mobiles were  .sold  m  the  various  other 
States  and  how  much  tax  was  paid  on 
each  one.  Thus,  the  actual  tax  collect- 
ed can  be  credited  to  the  Slate  in  which 
the  automobile  was  purchased. 

In  the  case  of  South  Dakota,  such 
.>;tudies  show  that  the  actual  revenue  col- 
lections would  be  much  higher  than  the 
reported  S147  million.  Indirect  taxes 
.ind  hidden  taxes  bolster  this  figure  con- 
.^iderably.  South  Dakolans  are  not  get- 
ting sue  h  a  good  deal  from  the  Federal 
Govei  nmt  nt  as  the  surface  figures  would 
have  us  believe. 

Before  th(>  bureaucrats  brag  about  the 
favorable  balance"  from  the  pork  bar- 
rel, they  should  realize  the  true  propor- 
tions of  our  huge  tax  burden  which  takes 
a  third  of  our  salaries  and  adds  substan- 
tially to  the  price  of  each  article  we 
purchase. 


Salute  to  the  Ivory  Coait 


erful  voice  in  a  larger  Monrovia  grouping 
of  African  states,  Houphouel-Boigny  has 
successfully  moderated  the  continent's 
turbulent  politics. 

Measures  are  underway  to  increase  the 
welfare  of  the  people :  their  per  capita  in- 
come has  significantly  increased  in  the 
past  2  years  alone  with  the  peasants  ben- 
efiting from  a  higher  standard  of  living. 
Educational  opportunities,  both  at  the 
elementary  and  university  levels,  have 
increased  manifold  owing  to  the  con- 
struction of  the  first  Ivorian  university 
at  Abidjan,  the  capital.  Public  health  is 
being  made  available  to  many.  Under 
the  guidance  and  leadership  of  Houphou- 
et-Boigny.  the  Ivory  Coast  is  offering  an 
alternative — free  enterprise — to  the  so- 
cialistically  oriented  African  economies 
as  a  successful  way  to  develop  the  con- 
tinent's rich  resources.  On  this  day,  we 
salute  the  second  anniversary  of  the  in- 
dependence of  the  Ivory  Coast. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ADAM  C.  POWELL 

(JF    NTW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday.  Aucrust  7.  1964 

Mr  POWELL,  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
marks  the  fourth  anniversary  of  the  in- 
dependence of  the  Republic  of  the  Ivory 
Coast.  We  take  this  opportunity  to  ex- 
tend our  warm  greetings  to  His  Excel- 
lency PresidtMU  Felix  Houphouet-Boigny. 
and  His  E^ixcellency  the  Ambassador  of 
the  Ivory  Coast  to  the  United  States, 
Kenan  Bedie. 

The  Ivory  Coast  today  is  enjoying  the 
benefits  of  its  booming  economy  based  on 
private  enterprise.  Its  industrialization 
is  proceeding  at  a  regular  and  rapid  pace 
with  its  economy  growing  more  than  20 
percent  over  the  past  5  years.  The  work- 
ing policies  of  President  Houphouet- 
Boiuny  in  the  fields  of  housing,  welfare, 
transportation,  and  agriculture  provides 
dynamic  proof  to  other  African  nations 
that  the  road  lo  prosperity  need  not  be 
difficult  and  violent. 

The  histt)iy  of  the  Ivory  Coast  shows 
Us  close  lies  to  France  and  Europe  rath- 
er than  to  USSR.  Although  adminis- 
tered by  France  up  until  1958,  at  which 
time  it  became  an  autonomous  state  in 
the  French  community,  the  Ivory  Coast 
has  strenulhened  rather  than  severed  its 
ties  with  the  former  mother  country. 
The  favorabl(>  balance  of  trade  is  further 
enhanced  by  its  as.sociale  membership  in 
the  European  Common  Market  as  well  as 
having  friendly  relations  with  the  United 
States. 

The  economic  future  of  the  Ivory  Coast 
is  bright.  The  capital,  Abidjan,  is  today 
the  fastest  growing  city  in  all  Africa. 
With  more  diversified  agricultural  prod- 
uct's, its  position  in  the  world  market  is 
more  firmly  .secured.  As  leader  of  the 
Council  of  the  Entente,  the  customs  un- 
ion which  groups  the  Ivory  Coast  with 
Dahomey,  Upper  Volta,  Niger,  and  a  pow- 
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Economic  Opportunity  Act 
of  1964 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HERMAN  TOLL 

OF    PENNSYLVANLA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday,  Auffust  7,  1964 

Mr.  TOLL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Economic  Opportunity  Act  of  1964  offers 
us  the  welcome  opportunity  to  remedy  a 
persistent  domestic  problem.  As  a  na- 
tion, we  have  succeeded  lo  an  unprec- 
edented degree  in  estabUshing  a  broad- 
based  prosperity.  Our  people  are,  on  a 
whole,  well  housed,  well  clad,  well  fed. 
Yet,  existing  alongside  this  general  well- 
being  is  a  deep-rooted  poverty — a 
condition  that  has  not  diminished  or 
faded  as  the  economy  has  grown.  This 
poverty  engulfs  an  estimated  one-fifth  of 
our  population.  As  an  indication  of  the 
contrast  between  our  Nation's  poor  and 
their  more  fortunate  neighbors,  let  me 
cite  some  figures :  The  per  capita  income 
of  some  35  million  men,  women,  and 
children  in  1962  was  only  $590  for  the 
year  as  opposed  to  a  National  per  capita 
income  of  $1,900.  This  disparity  must 
be  examined;  means  must  be  found  lo 
remedy  the  conditions  which  produce  this 
extreme  need  in  an  opulent  society. 

This  paradox  of  poverty  amidst  plenty 
poses  some  serious  questions  and  leads 
to  some  disturbing  observations.  It  has 
been  observed  that  certain  character- 
istics predominate  among  the  American 
poor.  There  are  many  non whites,  many 
aged,  many  fatherless  children,  many 
poorly  educated,  many  rural  dwellers. 

In  other  words,  poverty  appears  to  be 
the  affliction  of  other  conditions  than 
personal  inadequacies.  We  can  attack 
poverty,  then,  by  concentrating  on  these 
groups — their  problems,  their  needs, 
their  prospects. 

The  legislation  now  before  the  Con- 
gress was  constructed  with  this  purpose 
in  view.  For  the  youth — the  children  of 
the  poor  and  the  fatherless  and  the  in- 
adequately   educated — there    are    pro- 


grams of  job  training  and  work  study. 
That  these  young  people  do  not  continue 
the  pattern  of  poverty  and  because  they 
are  young  and  flexible  enough  not  to 
have  lost  hope,  we  should  be  investing 
wisely  if  we  invest  in  their  future.  By 
giving  them  the  means  through  training 
and  education  to  build  productive  futures 
for  themselves  we  are  also  contributing 
to  the  future  productivity  of  our  Nation. 

For  the  rural  poor  there  are  programs 
which  extend  loan  and  grant  provisions 
of  existing  legislation  lo  those  on  the 
lower  end  of  the  income  scale  who  have 
been  too  poor  to  qualify  for  such  assist- 
ance until  now.  It  is  visualized  that  such 
assistance  can  raise  their  enterprises 
above  subsistence  level. 

For  the  rehabilitation  of  poor  areas, 
where  poverty  is  the  rule  rather  than  the 
exception,  there  is  a  program  to  stimu- 
late our  communities  to  initiate  local  ac- 
tion programs  in  the  fields  of  employ- 
ment, health,  housing,  welfare  and  other 
important  areas.  There  is  also  a  pro- 
gram of  assistance  to  very  small  busi- 
nesses within  these  local  areas  in  order 
lo  broaden  the  base  for  the  rehabiUta- 
tion  of  these  areas. 

It  is  also  the  purpose  of  the  Economic 
Opportunity  Act  to  turn  the  public  as- 
sistance programs,  which  are  growing 
much  too  rapidly,  into  instruments  for 
helping  families  lift  themselves  out  of 
poverty  instead  of  a  means  of  alleviating 
only  the  worst  pangs  of  poverty.  Instead 
of  using  this  welfare  money  only  to  sus- 
tain deprivation,  it  would  help  those 
able-bodied  people  on  public  assistance 
to  develop  new  skills  which  will  make 
them  employable  and  remove  them  from 
the  welfare  rolls. 

We  have  wealth  and  technical  knowl- 
edge and  productive  capacity  wuth  room 
for  expansion  and  room  for  new  workers. 
We  have  also  an  untapped  resource  in 
approximately  one-fifth  of  our  popula- 
tion who  are  not  at  present  contributing 
to  our  further  progress.  How  much 
wiser  it  would  be  for  us  to  invest  in  their 
futures  so  that  they  may  give  their  tal- 
ents and  skills  and  also  reap  some  of  the 
benefits  of  a  free  society.  We  have  been 
told  that  we  have  the  economic  capacity 
to  wipe  out  poverty  in  the  United  States. 
We  must  ask  ourselves  if  we  also  have 
the  will.  We  have  the  obligation  to  elim- 
inate deprivation  from  the  national 
scene.    We  must  also  have  the  desire. 


L.BJ.  Says  "Ranger  7"  Defends  Apollo 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  OLIN  E.  TEAGUE 

OF    TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  Auffust  7.  1964 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
our  Appollo  manned  lunar  landing  pro- 
gram is  rapidly  progressing  toward  its 
goal  of  placing  men  on  the  moon  within 
this  decade.  The  successful  flight  of 
Ranger  7  in  photographing  one  of  the 
potential  landing  areas  has  brought  us  a 
giant  stride  closer  to  the  Apollo  objective. 
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The  colloquy  between  Dr  William  Pick- 
enng.  Director  of  the  Jet  Propulsion 
Laboratory,  and  Dr  Homer  Newell. 
NASA  Associate  Administrator  for  Space 
Sciences  and  Applications,  with  Presi- 
dent Johnson  exemplifit's  the  importance 
of  the  Apollo  proJ?ram  and  the  contribu- 
tion made  by  the  Ranger  7  spacecraft. 

Space  Business  Daily  of  Tuesday.  Au- 
gust 4.  1964,  reports  this  discussion: 
L  B  J    Says  "R.*ncer  7  '  Dhife.nds  Apollo 
In  a  colloquy  with  Dr    VVUUam  Pickering. 
Director    of   the    Jet    Pt<  ■pnlsinn    Laboratory, 
and  Dr    Homer  Newell.  NASA  A.ssiK-.ite   Ad- 
min:str.it.or  for  Space  Sciences  and   Applica- 
tions, the  President  left  no  doubt  of  hl.s  sup- 
port of  the  ApoIlo-orlented  sp.tce  progr.im 
Excerpts  of  the  briefing  follow: 
The  President:   "These    (Ranger)    pictures 
are    very    exciting      But    are    we   correct    In 
believUii?    that   the    biggest    scientific    ques- 
tions will  have  to  await  the  manned  land- 
ing   Apollo)  7" 

Newell:    "Yes.  I  think  they  are  "     i  Newell 
says  a  manned  landing  Is  necessiirv  In  order 
to  acquire  surface  material  for  analysis.) 
LB  J      "That    Is    what    you    want?" 
NeA>>:i     "We  sure  do  " 

L  B  J      "But  the  payoff  Is  the  Innfllr.z  and 
brlnkrmg  back  what  you  find  there?" 
Newe;i:   "That  Is  correct  " 
L.B.J:   "Are   we   reasonably    hopeful    that 
we  can  stay  on  schedule   iwuh  Apollo)'" 

Newel; :  "I  am  hopeful"  i  He  said  the 
photos  support  LEM  de6:i,'n  studv  i 

LB  J  :  "In  your  opinion,  it  Is  desirable  to 
get  there  (to  the  moon:  as  soon  as  you 
can''" 

Newell:   "In  my  opinion,  yes." 
LB  J      "If  you  are  going,  vou  ought  to  go 
as  quickly  as  possible?" 

Newell:  "You  ought  to  go  as  quickly  as 
possible,  do  it  as  eflTectlvely  as  possible"" 

I-BJ  -But  the  pu\'-fT  :s  r;:,>  landing  and 
really  the  desirability  of  going.'" 

Newel!     "Not  in  my  mind,  not  at  all  " 
L  B  J      ( Mr.  Johnson  asked  what  would  be 
the  result  of  the  US.  Government  backing 
down  from  the  space  race  » 

Newell;   "I  would  feel  that  we  xere  back- 
ing down  from  the  real  challenge    the  kind 
of    challenge    that    we    h.ue    never    backed 
down  from  before  In  our  history." 
LB  J  :   "So  what?" 

Newell:  "To  me.  that  is  not  the  sort  of 
thing  th.tt  the  United  States  should  do  '■ 

L  B  J  "What  do  you  lose  by  backing 
down'-  * 

Newell:  "You  Icwe  leadership,  you  lose  the 
thi:ig  that  has  made  America  great." 

LB  J  :   "Leadership  in  what?" 

Newell:  "Leadership  in  world  science  and 
technology,  leadership  in  achievement  and 
accomplishment." 

L  B  J      "Leadership  in  the  world'' ' 

Newell     "Leadership    in    the    world." 

NECESSFTT    FOR   SPACE    LEADER.SHrP 

LB  J  :  'Do  you  think  that  we  cm  be  first 
In   the  world  and  second   In  space?" 

Newell     "I  don't  think  so  " 

Pickering:  "No.  sir.  I  don't  think  so. 
either  " 

LB  J  'So  if  we  sit  with  our  hands  in 
our  p.  irkets,  and  yield  tb.;>  le.uicr.^hip  to 
other  powers,  we  are  in  effect  becoming  their 
followers  in  the  world  In  which  we  live  ' 

Pickering:   "Ye«.  sir." 

LBJ  :  I  assume  that  vi  u  can't  comple- 
ment the  -ype  of  mind  th.it  thtnXs  ;:i  terms 
that  this  is  only  a  stunt  This  is  really  a 
battle  for  leadership  and  real  existence  in 
the  w  jrld.  Isn't  it?" 

Ptckeri.'ig     "I  believe  so" 

LBJ:      In   effect,   the   British   dominated 
the    seas    far   centuries    and    led    the    wirld 
didn't  they?" 

Pickering-  "Yes,  sir." 


LBJ.  We  have  dominated  the  air  with 
leadership,  .md  I  think  unquestionably  we 
h  ive  been  the  le.iders  of  the  free  world  since 
wi?  est.ib:;-.^ed  that  dominance,  haven't  we?" 

P:ckeni;g       Yes,  sir." 

LBJ  And  the  person  that  leads  In  space 
Is  going  to  have  an  equivalent  position.  Isn't 
that  true'" 

Pickering:  "It  certitinly  appears  to  me  that 
space  Is  the  next  domain  where  this  leader- 
ship must  be  exercised" 

APOl.LO  V  .S     LE.VDCRSHIP  RuLE 

LBJ  The  result  that  wUl  follow  this 
adventure  and  the  subsequent  landing  will 
In  our  opinion  retain  for  us  le.idership  that 
is  essential  for  our  clvlltziitlon'"' 
Pickering  "Yes,  sir,  I  believe  so." 
LBJ  'If  we  were  to  conclude — if  I  were 
to  conclude.  If  the  Budget  were  to  conclude. 
or  If  the  American  people  should  conclude 
that  we  Want  to  effect  a  savings  here  of  a 
Tew  billion  dollars,  would  It  be  your  opinion. 
D<xtor.  that  we  would  be  penny  wise  and 
pound  foolish'"' 

Pickering:  'It  would.  Indeed,  sir,  because 
I  believe  that  this  is  truly  an  investment  not 
only  which  is  needed  to  demonstrate  our 
leadership  in  the  relatively  near  future,  but 
It  is  a  long-term  investment  for  the  future" 
LBJ  :  (The  President  recalled  the  hear- 
ings he  conducted  In  the  Senate  after  the 
first  sputnik  shoti.  Then  said:  "Twenty  bil- 
lion dollars  in  this  project  which  is  40  per- 
cent of  what  we  spend  In  1  year  on  military 
preparations,  and  a  goixi  many  people  say 
to  me  that  th,nt  Is  a  lot  of  money.  We  know 
It  Is.  We  have  been  p.iying  high  taxes  that 
■ve  would  like  to  avoid  Is  it  conceivable 
n  )w  to  you  that  we  could  do  that  and  still 
expect  to  occupy  the  position  In  the  world 
that  we  cherish  for  America?" 

Newell:  i  Newell  answered  that  he  could 
n'^t  I 

LBJ  "But  If  we  are  to  preserve  what  we 
hive  :ind  survive  and  provide  the  kind  of 
leadership  that  our  people  demand,  we  are 
going  to  have  to  move  on  to  the  supersonic 
plane,  Into  space,  and  Into  a  nianurd  land- 
ing on  the  moon  and  things  of  that  kind  so 
that  we  can  really  explore  and  develop  our 
potentialities." 

Newell:  "I  thoroughly  believe  that." 
LBJ  :  (The  President  closed  the  session 
with  a  lengthy  discourse  on  the  value  of 
space  explorations  I  A  summary  follows 
The  Nation  is  proud  of  the  success  of  Rang- 
er 7  and  proud  of  scientists  and  engineers 
who  worked  on  the  program  He  said  we 
started  behind  In  space  and  had  to  make 
apoli^les  but  "we  kept  our  faith  in  the  w  lys 
of  freedom,  and  we  did  not  follow  the  easy 
or  the  Inexpensive  course  "  He  said  spare 
conquest  is  not  an  Amerkan  triumph  alone 
Johnson  told  of  the  Interest  In  space  ex- 
hibited by  the  leaders  of  small  nations  th.it 
h.id  visited  him  In  the  White  House  and  snld 
space  was  really  a  "peace  weapon"  rather 
than  a  "military  might  "  He  cited  the  In- 
ternational cooperation  on  space. 


Mayor  Richard  J.  Daley  and  People  of 
Chicago  Awarded  Citation  for  Captive 
Nations  Week  Observance 


EXTFN.SION  OF  RP:MARKS 

HON.  ROMAN  C.  PUCINSKI 

or  n.LiNois 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  Aucrust  7.  1964 

Mr.  PUCINSKI  Mr  S^x^aker.  earlier 
this  werk  It  wa.s  my  great  privilege  to 
represent  Mayor  Richard  J    Daley  and 


the  people  of  Chicago  at  a  dinner  spon- 
sored by  the  Assembly  of  Captive  E'uro- 
pt'an  Nations  which  was  held  here  in 
the  Nation's  Capital  to  honor  tho.se  who 
have  jH-rfoi-med  outstanding  service  m 
observing'  Captue  Nations  Week. 

Chicago  was  selected  as  a  recipient  of 
this  highly  coveUHi  award  becau.se 
under  the  direction  of  Mayor  Richard  J. 
I)al(>y,  Chicago  has  held  an  annual  Cap- 
tive Nations  Week  observance  in  Grant 
Park  which  draws  several  thou.sand 
people  of  more  than  32  various  ethnic 
groups. 

This  year's  observance  by  the  city  of 
Chicago  drew  an  unusually  large  gather- 
ing indicating  the  strong  fwling  that 
large  masses  of  Americiin.s  coniKiue  to 
have  for  the  captive  nations. 

I  was  indeed  pleased  to  receive  thi.s 
year's  award  in  behalf  of  Mayor  Daley 
and  the  people  of  Chicago  The  mayor 
requested  me  to  represent  him  because 
of  the  press  of  duties  m  Chicago. 

Following  IS  the  citation  which  wa.s 
read  by  Mr  Stefan  Korbonski.  vice  pres- 
ident of  the  As.s4'mbly  of  Captive  Euro- 
p<'an  Nations  and  one  of  the  most  daring 
Poli.sh  unrierground  leaders  durin-^ 
World  War  II. 

Following  Mr.  Korbonski's  intrcxluc- 
tion.  are  my  own  remarks  which  I  de- 
livered at  this  banquet: 

The  recipient  of  our  award  are  the  prnpie 
and  city  of  Chicago,  represented  here  at 
the  request  of  Mayor  Richard  J.  Daley  by 
the  Honorable  Rom.\n  C  Pucin.ski.  Mem- 
ber of  the  Hou<e  of  Representatives  in 
bestowing  the  award  to  the  people  of  Chi- 
cago, to  their  government,  congressional 
df'legntlon.  their  press  and  civic  organlza- 
tlms.  we  mean  to  give  recognition  to  the 
fact  that  ff)r  many  years  they  have  been 
sfcnnd  to  no  other  Amerian  community  In 
the  scope  and  Intensity  of  their  backing  for 
the  cause  we  are  trying  to  serve 

Our  special  recognition  goes  to  the  con- 
gressional delegation  from  Chic.igo  Demo- 
crats like  Barratt  OHara.  John  C  Kru- 
r-/vNSKi,  Roland  Ln:oNATi,  Wu.iiam  T  Mur- 
phy. Roman  C  Pucinski.  and  D.\n  Rostfn- 
KowsKi;  Rep\ibltcans  like  Edward  .1  Drn- 
wiNsKi.  Harold  L  Collier,  and  D.nald 
Ri-MSFELD — not  to  speak  of  the  distin- 
guished Senators  of  IHlnols.  H<in  PAt-i.  H 
DorcLAS  and  Everett  McKinlky  Dirksf.n— 
have  consistently  raised  their  voice  In  sup- 
port of  the  captive  nations  and  their  free- 
dom aspirations  It  goes  equally  Ui  the 
press  of  the  Windy  City— the  Chicago  Sun- 
Times,  the  Chicago  Tribune  Chicago's 
American  the  Chicago  Dally  News,  as  well 
as  to  such  outstanding  national  language 
papers  as  the  Polish  Dzlennlk  Zwia7.kowv: 
Dzlennlk  Chlcagoskl:  the  C-/e<'hosIovak 
Hlasatel  and  the  Lithuanian  Draugas.  We 
also  w.iiit  to  honor  the  Is. valuable  coiitrl- 
butlirn  of  the  Polish  American  Congress, 
the  Czechoslovak  National  Council  of 
.\mcrlca.  and  the  American  Lithuanian 
C'liunrll — all  headquartered  in  Chicago — 
have  brought  to  our  common  struggle 

In  presenting  the  award  to  the  people  and 
city  of  Chicago  we  ask  Congressman  Pitin- 
SKi  to  convey  to  Mayor  D.iley  our  respects 
and  to  the  pe'ipie  of  this  great  community 
our  heartfelt  appreciation 
The  citation  reads: 

"To  the  city  and  people  of  Chicago  al- 
ways in  forefront  of  Captive  Nations  Week 
observances  in  recognition  i  f  the  great  con- 
tribution they,  their  congressional  delegi- 
tlon  and  press,  have  made  to  keeping  the 
captive  nations'  cause  a  burning  Issue 

'Washincton.  DC.  Jnl'j  19H-4 
"A.sscmhly    or    Captive    European    Nations." 
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FE.M\RK.s  or  Congressman  Roman  C.  Pucin- 
ski Before  CAPxrvE  Nations  Aw.^rds  Din- 
ner. July  29,  1964 

Mr.  Chairman,  ladles,  and  gentlemen: 
Mayor  Rlchiu-d  J.  Daley  has  asked  me  to  ex- 
tenil  to  yi  u  his  most  sincere  apology  for  not 
being  able  to  be  with  you  this  evening  to 
person. illy  receive  this  very  great  honor 
which  you  are  bestowing  upon  the  people  of 
Chicago. 

We  m  Chlc;igo  are  deeply  grateful  to  the 
As.seinbly  of  Captive  European  Nations  for 
this  dlstinclhm.  And.  while  we  are  truly 
thankful  for  this  recognition.  I  should  like 
to  stress  that  Chicago  has  been  in  the  fore- 
front In  observing  Captive  Nations  Week  as 
a  continuation  of  the  dynamic  ethnic  spirit 
which  has  built  ovir  great  city. 

M.ivor  Daley  him.self  grew  up  In  a  nelgh- 
t>irh("'d  to  which,  at  the  turn  of  the  century, 
crtme  iinnngrant.R  from  many  of  those  na- 
tions which  today,  tragically,  are  held  cap- 
tive by  the  Communists. 

Chicago  is  a  polyglot  metropolis  where  you 
will  find  people  of  more  than  32  separate 
and  distinct  ethnic  backgrounds  all  living  in 
hannony  and  gtxxl  will  toward  one  another. 
The  people  of  Chicago  for  decades  have 
served  a.'^  a  thriving  example  that  people  of 
different  natUnial  origins  and  religious  be- 
liefs can  tind  a  common  ground  of  respect 
and  understanding  for  one  another's  cul- 
tural values. 

I  deeply  regret  Mayor  Daley  is  not  able  to 
be  with  you  this  evening  for.  In  his  presence, 
you  would  find  the  embodiment  of  under- 
Ft.andlni:  for  the  hopes  and  aspirations  of 
the  various  ethnic  groups  which  comprise 
the  city  of  Chicago. 

It  slinuld  ci>mc  ft.s  no  f  urprlse  that  Chicago 
should  be  so  prtjmlnent  In  arranging  an- 
nually the  largest  C:!ptlvc  Nations  Week  ob- 
servances In  this  country  since  the  Congress 
established  this  commemorative  practice  In 
1958 

Mayor  Daley  has  been  the  moving  spirit  In 
Implementing  the  request  of  Congress  by 
provldi:  g  the  leariorship  for  these  Impressive 
obsrr'.  iinces.  And  wlillc  the  ceremonies  we 
hold  in  Grant  Park  every  third  week  in  July 
are  imposing  in  thenT^clves.  I  feel  compelled 
to  remind  you.  ladle.-:,  and  gentlemen,  that 
in  Chicago  we  rekindle  the  spirit  of  hope 
for  the  unfortunate  victims  behind  the  Iron 
Curtain  by  our  conduct  every  day  of  the 
year. 
And  this  Is  as  It  tl-.ould  be. 
The  people  of  Chicago  Join  all  freedom- 
loving  Americans  In  dally  rcdedlcating  our- 
selves to  the  proposition  that  the  conscience 
of  the  world  cannot  rest  until  the  millions 
of  people  now  held  captive  behind  the  Iron 
Curtain,  the  Bamboo  Curtain,  and.  yee.  the 
C.istro  Curtain  in  Cuba,  can  once  again  rejoin 
the  world  f.^mlly  of  free  nations. 

Mayor  Dalty  has  asked  me  to  thank  you 
for  the  l^onor  you  have  bestowed  on  the  peo- 
ple of  Chicago  this  evening.  Recognition  by 
such  a  distinguished  organization  as  the 
Assembly  of  Captive  European  Nations  gives 
us  renewed  strength  and  determination  to 
c.Trry  on  in  Chicngo  a  concerted  effort  to  keep 
alive  the  spirit  of  hope  for  the  oppressed  vic- 
tims of  conuniintsm. 

The  task  ahead  of  us  is  monumental. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  the  world  today  is 
In  a  state  of  continuing  revolution.  Social 
orders  are  changing.  Even  the  Communists 
.ire  beginning  to  feel  the  backlash  to  their 
own    tyr.innical    colonialism 

History  win  Judge  America  by  the  degree 
to  wh.ich  It  is  able  to  undersUind  this  run- 
nmg  world  revolution  and  the  leadership 
and  dedication  with  which  It  pursues  the  goal 
of   universal    human    freedom. 

President  Joi'.nson  has  been  explicit  in  lay- 
ing down  guidelines  the  United  States  in- 
tends to  follow  in  providing  the  dynamic 
leadership  to  insure  this  universal  personal 


freedom.  Let  there  be  no  mistake — Presi- 
dent Johnson  is  firm  and  resolute  In  his 
determination  to  do  all  possible  to  keep  the 
spirit  of  liberty  throughout  the  world.  His 
determination  proudly  follows  the  guidelines 
enumerated  by  our  beloved  late  President, 
John    P.    Kennedy. 

America  today  is  actively  and  courageously 
engaged  In  trying  to  pull  the  individual  cap- 
tive nations  from  their  Moscow  orbit — and 
this    will    be   done. 

There  will  be  no  ticker-tape  parade  down 
Wall  Street  to  mark  a  sudden  victory  of 
freedom  over  communism.  Instead.  It  will 
be  a  slow  but  decisive  process  of  evolution 
rather  than  revolution. 

The  struggle  is  gargantuan  only  because 
never  before  in  the  history  of  civilization  has 
freedom  been  challenged  by  so  formidable 
and  extensive  an  adversary.  Those  who 
would  raise  false  hopes  of  easy  victory  are 
guilty  of  the  most   brutal   demagoguery. 

Ultimate  liberation  of  the  captive  nations 
will  come  when  they  are  individually  and 
then  collectively  pulled  away  from  the  com- 
plete domination  of  the  Kremlin.  This  will 
be  a  long  and  painstaking  process. 

Today,  though,  we  are  encouraged  to  see 
not  only  the  possibility,  but  the  probability, 
that  this  will  be  done.  Once  these  nations 
are  free  from  Moscow  rule  and  Soviet  occu- 
pation, we  know  that  their  internal  forces 
for  freedom  will  work  their  will. 

Our  hopes  may  be  based,  in  some  Instances. 
only  on  minute  sparks  indicating  a  more 
deep-seated  resentment  of  the  oppressive 
Communist  philosophy.  In  other  Instances. 
these  hopes  are  based  on  meaningful  and 
significant  developments  behind  the  Iron 
Curtain. 

We  see  in  Poland  today  a  persistent,  steady. 
and  determined  effort  being  made  by  the 
Polish  people  to  dilute  their  subservience  to 
Moscow's  Communist    rule. 

While  it  Is  true  that  the  present  regime 
In  Poland  continues  virtual  complete  obedi- 
ence to  the  Kremlin,  the  signs  arc  clear  that 
unrelenting  pressures  from  the  Polish  people 
themselves  foretell  significant  changes  in 
the  Moscow-Warsaw  Axis. 

We  cannot  ignore  the  fact  that,  despite 
all  sorts  of  obstructions,  more  than  1  million 
people  participate  in  religious  observances 
in  Czestochovv-a  arranged  by  His  Eminence 
Cardinal  Wyszynski.  Nor  can  we  sweep 
under  the  rug  the  bold  and  heroic  demands 
by  39  of  Poland's  outstanding  literary  figures 
for  greater  freedom  in  their  -wTitlngs  and 
their  travel. 

It  should  be  of  profound  significance  to 
the  free  world  that  the  Polish  Communist 
Government  had  to  capitulate  to  these 
demands. 

This  may  be  one  of  those  sparks  I  referred 
to  earlier,  but  a  most  significant  one  in  that 
it  demonstrates  the  rulers  of  Warsaw  are 
today  no  longer  complete  masters  of  their 
own  destiny. 

It  would  be  cruel  to  suggest  that  Poland 
by  some  magic  will  be  liberated  In  the  Imme- 
diate future.  The  fact  remaliis.  however, 
that  the  unconquerable  spirit  of  her  people 
gives  the  Communists  little  comfort  to  look 
to  the  future  with  any  security. 

Nor  can  we  ignore  what  has  been  happen- 
ing In  Czechoslovakia  where,  against  tremen- 
dous odds,  3,000  bold  students  recently  chal- 
lenged their  oppressors. 

Nor  can  we  look  with  impunity  upon  what 
Is  happening  in  Rumania.  On  the  contrary. 
the  U.S.  Government  has  followed  a  very  bold 
course  in  suggesting  closer  economic  and 
cultural  ties  with  the  people  of  Rumania. 
The  chaos  which  our  discussions  with  the 
Rumanian  Government  have  created  in  the 
Kremlin  is  a  matter  of  public  record. 

There  are  strong  indications  that  through- 
out the  entire  Communist  cordon  sanltalre 
behind  the  Iron  Curtain,  each  of  the  cap- 


tive nations  is  beginning  to  reflect  In  in- 
creasing degrees  the  unrest  of  the  people 
against  Communist  subjugation. 

Our  greatest  problem  today  is  to  be  wary 
of  those  who  would  play  Russian  roulette 
with  the  future  of  millions  of  people  behind 
the  Iron  Curtain. 

Men  of  little  faith  in  the  ultimate  triumph 
of  freedom,  and  less  understanding  of  the 
complex  nature  of  the  problem,  would  coun- 
sel us  to  overt,  Impetuous,  military — yes. 
even  nuclear — action  to  free  the  victims  of 
communism  behind  the  Iron  Curtain. 

History  demonstrates  the  danger  of  this 
formula. 

We  need  only  look  at  the  ill-fated  Hun- 
garian uprising  to  see  the  tragedy  inherent 
In  ill-timed  and  insufficiently  armed 
rebellions. 

To  urge  millions  of  unfortunate  victims  of 
communism  behind  the  Iron  Curtain  toward 
overt  acts  at  this  time  would  be  an  act  of 
cruelty  unparalleled  in  history. 

This  Is  not  the  time  for  brinkmanship. 

Indeed,  we  can  see  the  day  when  these 
tragic  victims  of  communism  will  again  be 
free  without  laying  waste  their  cities  and 
leaving  huge  corridors  of  human  devasta- 
tion. We  can  see  the  day  of  their  peaceful 
liberation  by  properly  exploiting  the  present 
Slno-Sovlet  crises. 

There  are  those  who  question  the  gravity 
of  the  philosophical  and  economic  split  be- 
tween the  Klremlln  and  Pelplng.  I  respect 
their  Judgment,  but  all  available  evidence 
would  Indicate  there  Is  ample  basis  to  treat 
the  split  as  serious  and  meaningful. 

The  free  world  today  must  stand  coura- 
geously on  the  side  of  freedom  for  those  un- 
happy victims  of  Communist  treachery.  It 
would  be  my  hope  that  the  entire  free  world 
will  Join  the  United  States  In  doing  every- 
thing possible  to  pull  the  captive  nations 
away  from  Moscow. 

We  have  reason  to  believe  that,  with  its 
hands  full  with  Peplng,  Moscow  has  little 
alternative  but  to  concede  to  such  demands 
by  the  West, 

Our  own  State  Department  should  place 
renewed  pressures  on  the  Soviet  Union  dur- 
ing this  period  of  Sino-Sovlet  crises  for 
the  removal  of  Soviet  troops  from  the  captive 
nations. 

No  time  was  ever  more  opportune  for  West- 
ern allies  to  forcefully  press  both  Moscow 
and  the  Communist  regimes  within  the  cap- 
tive nations  for  free  and  unfettered  elections, 
guaranteed  each  of  these  nations  in  the 
wartime  agreements  negotiated  between  East 
and  West. 

It  Is  m.y  hope  that  the  Western  allies  will 
also  base  their  economic  dealings  with  the 
captive  nations,  and  the  Soviet  Union  itself, 
on  the  basis  of  firm  commitments  for  human 
dignity  and  freedom  for  their  people. 

The  Western  allies  must  also  recognize 
the  possibility  of  crushing  the  Communist 
cancer  in  Cuba  from  within  by  Joining  the 
U:iitcd  St:ites  in  its  economic  embargo 
cigainst  this  Caribbean  republic.  No  one  can 
deny  that  no  captive  nation  has  been  more 
susceptible  to  liberating  itself  from  the  yoke 
of  communism  than  Cuba  is  today,  if  only 
the  free  world  will  help  tighten  the  final 
notch  In  this  staggering  example  of  Com- 
munist failures. 

Finally,  the  United  States  should  lead  the 
way  in  encouraging  among  the  people  of  the 
c;-.pt!ve  nations  of  Europe  the  creation  of  a 
third  force  which  would  ultimately  serve 
as  the  balance  wheel  for  lasting  peace  be- 
tween East  and  West  when  freedom  again 
returns  to  the  entire  world. 

History  dictates  that  indeed  the  people 
of  those  nations,  which  we  today  describe 
as  the  captive  nations  of  EJurope.  have  a 
common  bond  of  friendship  and  cultural 
ties.  During  the  past  20  years,  they  have 
suffered  a  common  dignity  at  the  hands  of 
the    Communists.     It   is   my   fervent   belief 
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that  the  people  of  these  captive  nations, 
once  they  regain  their  full  freedum  and  are 
again  free  to  choose  their  own  governments, 
can  be  welded  Into  one  political-economic 
bloc  which  with  Its  common  interest,  can 
serve  as  the  third  force  of  Europe  separating 
East  from  West.  It  would  be  my  hope  that 
in  this  Captive  Nations  Assembly  will  be 
found  men  of  wisdom  and  ability  to  work 
out  the  necessary  details  for  such  a  concept. 
The  people  of  Western  Europe  need  a 
catalyst:  they  need  to  know  what  the  future 
holds  for  them  once  thoy  have  freed  them- 
selves from  Communl.st  oppression  It 
would  appear  to  me  that  these  captives  of 
communism  must  be  assured  by  the  free 
world  today  against  any  further  territorial 
chaiij^es;  and  they  must  be  assured  of  full 
supp<jrt   from    the    Western    allies    In    their 


economic  development  once  they  are  free  of 
their  Communist  yoke. 

Your  dinner  here  tonight  serves  again  to 
emphasize  the  vital  role  that  the  captive 
nations  of  Europe  play  In  the  development 
of  freedom  throughout  the  world.  The 
United  States  and  the  Western  allies — par- 
ticul;u-ly  the  nations  of  NATO — must  under- 
stand that  the  resistance  against  communism 
by  the  people  in  these  captive  nations  today 
indeed  constitutes  the  free  world's  first  line 
of  defense. 

Tliere  can  be  no  doubt  that  Khrushchev's 
entire  foreign  policy  would  take  on  a  more 
bold  and  furogant  nature  if  he  and  his 
Kremlin  advisors  believed  for  one  second 
that  they  could  count  on  these  captive  na- 
tions In  the  event  of  a  coufrontatlon  with 
the  West. 


The  spirit  of  these  people  remains  high 
but  the  clock  Is  running  out. 

A  whole  new  generation  has  been  brought 
up  behind  the  Iron  Curtain  under  severe 
Communist  domination.  We  can  tlnd  pride 
In  the  fact  that  the  Communists  have  failed 
to  corrupt  the  masses  of  youth  behind  the 
Iron  Curtain  with  their  despotic  ideologies 

But  this  is  no  time  for  smugness 

In  the  captive  nations  of  Eurojje  today 
we  see  the  seeds  of  new  hope  for  the  ulti- 
mate collapse  of  the  Communist  empire 
Ood  grant  that  the  people  of  America,  our 
Government,  and  the  free  people  of  the 
world,  have  the  wlfdom  and  the  understand- 
ing to  help  these  tragic  victims  of  commu- 
nism by  helplni;  establish  an  atmosphere 
of  understanding  and  cooperation  in  their 
struggle  for  dignity  and  freedom. 


HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

S.VTl'RDAY,  A(  01  ST  <S,  ]\)C)[ 

The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon 
The  Chaplain,  Rev  Beriiard  Braskamp. 
D.D.,  offered  the  following  prayer: 

Galatians  6:2:  Bear  ye  one  another's 
burdens  and  so  fulfill  the  law  of  Christ. 

Almighty  God.  who  art  the  inspira- 
tion of  every  noble  thought  and  every 
heroic  achievement.  Thou  art  our  Com- 
panion to  walk  with  us  when  we  are 
lonely,  and  our  Coun.selor  to  guide  us 
when  we  are  confused. 

Grant  that  having  received  so  much 
from  Thee,  we  may  be  eauer  to  Kive  our- 
selves unto  others,  bearinu  the  burdens 
of  the  weak,  sharing  our  blessings  with 
the  needy,  and  manifestinLr  unto  all 
mankind  the  Christlike  spirit  of  consid- 
eration and  compassion,  of  kindness  and 
good  will. 

May  we  be  humble  and  mindful  that 
the  greatest  and  strongest  have  their 
shortcomings  and  failures  and  that  the 
weakest  have  their  virtues  and  graces 
and  a  capacity  for  nobility  of  character 
and  .service. 

Make  us  receptive  and  responsive  to 
the  overtures  of  Thy  love  and  tiuard  us 
against  those  anxieties  and  fears  which 
deplete  our  strength  and  disturb  our 
peace 

To  Thy  name  we  shall  ascribe  all  the 
praise.     Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will  re- 
port the  Journal  of  the  preceding  ses- 
sion. 

The  Clerk  proceeded  to  read  the  Jour- 
nal of  the  proceedings  of  yesterdav 

Mr.  ASHBROOK  <  interrupting  the 
reading  of  the  Journal'.  Mr  Speaker, 
I  demand  that  the  Journal  be  read  m 
full. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will  read 
the  Journal. 

The  Clerk  resumed  the  reading  of  the 
Journal. 


CALL  OP  THE   HOUSE 
-Mr   GROSS  'interrupting  the  reading 
of  the  Journal'.     Mr    Speaker.  I  make 
the  point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

The  SPEAKER.     Evidently  a  quorum 
is  not  present. 


Mr    ALBERT      Mr   Speaker,  I  move  a 

call  of  tile  House. 

A  call  of  the  Hou.se  was  ordered. 

The  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the  fol- 
lowing Member.s  failed  to  answer  to  their 
names : 

[Roll  No  214  I 

Hiring  Lankford  Osmers 

Fipckworth  Lorii?,  Md  Pa.ssman 

B.-nnett.  Mich  Martin.  Mh>s.      Powell 

Brock  Meader  Sheppard 

{•'ino  Michel  Sikes 

FMreman  Mo--her  Slier 

Harvf-y.  M.ch  Murray 

Jones.  Mo  Norblad 

The  SPEAKER  On  this  rollcall  409 
Members  have  an.swered  to  their  names, 
a  quorum 

By  unanimous  consent,  furtlier  pro- 
ceedings under  the  call  were  dispen.sed 
with 


THE   JOURNAL 

The  SPEAKER  The  Clerk  will  pro- 
ceed uith  the  reading  of  the  Journal. 

The  Clerk  resumed  the  reading  of  the 
Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  yesterday. 

Mr  ASHBROOK  'interrupting  the 
reading  of  the  Jixirnal'  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
withdraw  my  reque.^t 

The  SPEAKER  Without  ob.iection. 
the  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  yes- 
terday will  be  considered  as  read,  and 
approved. 

There  was  no  objection 


MESSAGE    PROM    THE   SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr. 
Arrington,  one  of  its  clerks,  announced 
that  the  Senate  had  passed,  with  amend- 
ments in  which  the  concurrence  of  the 
House  is  requested,  a  bill  of  the  House  of 
the  following  title: 

HR  11579  An  act  making  approprl;»tlons 
for  certain  civil  functions  administered  by 
the  Department  of  Defense,  the  Panama 
Canal,  certain  agencies  of  the  Department 
i>f  the  Interior,  the  Atomic  Energy  Commis- 
sion, the  Saint  Lawrence  Seaway  Develop- 
ment Corporation,  the  Tennessee  Valley  Au- 
thority, and  the  Delaware  River  Basin  Com- 
mission, for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1965.  and  for  other  purposes 

The  message  al.so  announced  that  the 
Senate  insists  upott  its  ammdments  to 
the  foregoing  bill,  requests  a  conference 
with  the  House  on  the  disagreeing  votes 
of  the  two  Houses  thereon,  and  appoints 
Mr.  Ellender.  Mr  Hayden,  Mr  lifssEH.. 
Mr.  M'Clellan.  Mr  Hill.  Mr.  Magnt- 
SON.  Mr    Holland.  Mr    Bible,  Mr    Mc- 


Nam.ara,  Mr.  Pastore.  Mr.  Hruska.  Mr. 
YotWG  of  North  Dakota,  Mr.  Mundt, 
and  Mrs.  Smith  to  be  the  conferees  ori 
the  part  of  the  Senate. 

The  message  al.so  announced  that  the 
Senate  agrees  to  the  amendments  of  the 
House  to  a  bill  of  the  Senate  of  the  fol- 
lowing title: 

S  1833  An  act  to  authorize  Government 
agencies  to  provide  quarters,  hou.sehold 
furniture  and  equipment,  utilities,  subsis- 
tence, and  laundry  service  to  civilian  officers 
and  employees  of  the  United  States,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  insists  upon  its  amendment  to 
the  bill  (HR.  22L5>  entitled  "An  act  for 
the  relief  of  E.  A.  Rolfe.  Jr.".  disagreed 
to  by  the  House:  agrees  to  the  confer- 
ence asked  by  the  House  on  the  disagree- 
ing votes  of  the  two  Houses  thereon,  and 
appoints  Mr.  Johnston.  Mr.  McClellan, 
and  Mr  Hriska  to  be  the  conferees  on 
the  part  of  the  Senate. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  insists  upon  its  amendment  to 
the  bill  'HR  9653  •  entitled  "An  act  to 
extend  the  authority  of  the  Postmaster 
General  to  enter  into  leases  of  real  prop- 
erty for  periods  not  exceeding  30  years, 
and  for  other  purpases." 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  agrees  to  the  report  of  the  com- 
mittee of  conference  on  the  disagreeing 
votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the  amend- 
ment of  the  House  to  the  bill  (S.  1057' 
entitled  "An  act  to  jK-omote  the  cause 
of  criminal  justice  by  providing  for  the 
representation  of  defendants  who  are 
firiaiicially  unabl(>  to  obtain  an  adequate 
defense  in  criminal  cases  in  the  courts 
of  the  United  States," 
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P:C0N0MIC  OPPORTUNITY  ACT 
OF   1964 

The  SPEAKER  The  unfinished  busi- 
ness is  the  reading  of  the  engrossed  copy 
of  the  bill  H  R.  11377,  the  Economic  Op- 
portunity Act  of  1964.  The  Clerk  will 
read  the  engrossed  copy. 

The  Clerk  proceeded  to  read  the  en- 
gro.s.sed  copy  of  the  bill  'HR.  11377'  to 
mobilize  the  human  and  financial  re- 
sources of  tile  Nation  to  combat  poverty 
in  the  United  States. 

Mr  FRELINGHUYSEN  'interrupting 
the  reading  of  the  engrossed  copy  of  the 
bill  I  Mr.  Six-aker.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  further  reading  of  the  en- 
grossed copy  of  the  bill  be  dispensed  with. 


The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey?  , 

Xlicre  was  no  objection. ' 

MOIION    TO    RECOMMIT 


in   the   preceding   fiscal    year   bears   to   the 
population   of   the   United   States;    plus 

"(2)  an  amount  which  bears  the  same  ratio 
to  25  per  centum  of  the  sums  so  appropriated 
for  such  year  as  the  product  of  the  popula- 
tion of  the  State  in  the  preceding  fiscal  year 
and  the  State's  allotment  ratio  bears  to  the 


study  arrangements,  and  similar  educational 
programs  for  unemployed,  out-of-school 
youth  (or  for  youth  who  require  assistance 
to  remain  In  school)  between  the  ages  ot 
sixteen  and  twenty-two   (Inclusive); 

"(2)   Employment  of  special  teachers  and 
other    professional    personnel,    purchase    of 


Mr.  FRELINLrHUY&tw.    ivir.  sspeaKer,     ^^^  ^^  ^^^  corresponding  products  for  all     equipment.  Improvement  of  facilities  or  cur 


I  off  or  a  motion  to  recommit. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  the  gentleman  op- 
po.'^edto  thebill? 

Mr.  FRELINGHUYSEN.  I  am,  Mr. 
Speaker. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will  re- 
port the  motion  to  recommit. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr  FRFi.i.N'i.nr  YSF.N  moves  to  recommit  the 
bill  HK  11:377  to  the  Committee  on  Educa- 
tion and  Labor  with  instructions  to  report 
the  same  to  the  House  forthwith  with  the 
following  amendment  : 

•That  this  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  'Human 
Resources  Development  Act  of  1964'. 

"Findings  and   Declaration   of   Purposes 

"Sec  2  Through  the  economic  system  of 
free  enterprise,  nurtured  under  a  free  soci- 
ety In  which  tlie  powers  of  government  are 
limited  and  decentralized  so  as  to  encour- 
.ige  maximum  participation  and  responsi- 
billtv  on  the  part  of  individual  citizens,  the 
economic  and  social  well-being  of  the  United 
Stiites  have  progressed  to  a  level  unequaled 
in  world  history.  Tlie  opportunities  for  per- 
sonal advancement  and  the  benefits  of  wide- 
spreiid  prosperity,  althor.gh  far  exceeding 
that  available  to  the  citizens  of  any  other 
nation,  are  unavailable  to  some  citizens  of 
the  United  .States  because  of  their  lack  of 
ediUMtion.  lack  of  training  In  marketable 
skills,  location  in  areas  afflicted  by  long-term 
economic  dislocation,  or  condition  of  depend- 
ency due  to  social  conditions  over  which 
they  have  little  control. 

"It  has  always  been  the  policy  of  the 
United  States.  imi)lemented  by  numerous 
.\cts  of  the  Congress  and  of  State  and  local 


the  States;  plus 

"(3)  an  amount  which  bears  the  same 
ratio  to  25  per  centum  of  the  sums  so  appro- 
priated for  such  year  as  the  number  of  un- 
employed persons  In  the  work  force  in  the 
State  In  the  most  recent  year  (on  which 
data  are  available)  bears  to  the  number  of 
unemployed  persons  in  the  work  force  in  the 
United  States  In  such  year. 

"(b)  The  amount  of  any  State's  allotment 
under  subsection  (a)  for  any  fiscal  year 
which  Is  less  than  $100,000  shall  be  increased 
to  that  amount,  the  total  of  the  Increases 
thereby  required  being  derived  by  propor- 
tionately reducing  the  allotments  to  each  of 
the  remaining  States  under  such  subsection, 
but  with  such  adjustments  as  may  be  neces- 
sary to  prevent  the  allotment  of  any  State 
from  being  reduced  to  less  than  that  amount. 

"(c)  The  amount  of  any  State's  allotment 
under  subsection  (a)  for  any  fiscal  year 
which  win  not  be  required  for  such  fiscal 
year  for  carrying  out  the  State's  plan  ap- 
proved under  such  subsection  shall  be  avail- 
able for  reallotment  from  time  to  time,  on 
such  dates  during  such  year  as  the  Secre- 
tary may  fix,  to  other  States  in  proportion  to 
their  original  allotments  for  such  year  (pro- 
vided that  each  such  other  State  certifies 
that  it  can  use  some  or  all  of  the  amount 
available  for  reallotment  to  it  to  carr\-  out  its 
State  plan),  and  any  amount  so  reallotted 
to  a  State  shall  be  deemed  a  part  of  its 
original  allotment  under  subsection  (a)  for 
such  year. 

"(d)  (1)  The  allotment  ratio  for  any  State 
shall  be  1.00  less  the  product  of  (A)  .50 
and  (B)  the  quotient  obtained  by  dividing 
the  per  capita  Income  for  the  State  by  the 
per  capita  income  for  all  the  States  (exclu- 


rlculums,  and  provision  of  special  services  for 
schools  serving  socially  or  economically  de- 
pressed communities  or  neighborhoods; 

"(3)  Assistance  for  depressed  urban  areas 
and  low-income  urban  families.  Including 
area  economic  development,  Improvement  of 
education,  housing,  health,  and  social  serv- 
ices, and  job  training  and  counseling; 

"(4)  Assistance  for  depressed  rural  areas 
and  low-income  rural  families  including  area 
economic  development.  Improvement  of  edu- 
cation, housing,  health,  and  social  services, 
and  Job  training  and  counseling; 

"(5)  Special  programs  to  serve  the  aging 
or  other  groups  of  persons  who  require  as- 
sistance to  become  or  remain  self-sufficient; 

"(6)  Program  evaluation,  State  adminis- 
tration and  leadership,  and  research,  studies, 
and  demonstration  projects  related  to  prob- 
lems of  overcoming  poverty  and  preventing 
dependency. 

"(b)  At  least  50  per  centum  of  any  State's 
allotment  for  any  fiscal  year  ending  prior  to 
July  1,  1966,  and  at  least  33 1 '3  per  centum  of 
any  State's  allotment  for  each  subsequent 
year  shall  be  used  for  the  purposes  set  forth 
in  paragraph  (1)   or  (2) ,  or  both. 

"State  Plans 

"Sec.  105.  fa)  A  State  which  desires  to  re- 
ceive its  allotments  of  Federal  funds  under 
this  title  shall  submit  to  the  Secretary  a 
State  plan,  in  such  detail  as  the  Secretary 
deems  necessary,  which — 

"(1)  provides  for  the  designation  or  crea- 
tion of  a  State  resources  development  agency 
which  shall  be  broadly  representative  of  busi- 
ness, labor,  industry,  agriculture,  education, 
social  service  organizations,  and  of  the  pub- 
lic within  such  State,  which  shall  be  the  sole 


governments,   to   foster   a   society    in    which      slve  of  Puerto  Rico.  Guam,  American  Samoa,  agency  for  the  administration  of  the  State 

and  the  Virgin  Islands  1,  except  that  li)   the  plan: 

allotment  ratio  shall  in  no  case  be  less  than  "(2)  sets  forth  the  policies  and  procedures 
.25  or  more  than  .75,  and  (ill  the  allotment  ^q  be  followed  by  the  State  agency  in  allocat- 
ratlo  for  Puerto  Rico,  Guam.  American  ^^g  each  such  allotment  among  the  various 
Samoa,  and  the  Virgin  Islands  shall  be  .75.  ^ges  set  forth  in  paragraphs  (1),  (2).  (3). 
"(2)  The  allotment  ratios  shall  be  prom-  (4)  and  (5)  of  section  104(a) ,  and  In  allocat- 
ulgated  by  the  Secretary  for  each  fiscal  year,  j^g  funds  to  local  communities  and  areas 
between  July  1  and  September  30  of  the  within  the  State,  which  policies  and  pro- 
preceding  fiscal  year,  except  that  for  the  cedures  shall  assure  that  due  consideration 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1965.  such  allot-  ^ill  be  given  to  periodic  evaluations  of  re- 
ment  ratios  shall  be  promulgated  .is  soon  as  suits  of  local  programs,  that  there  is  maxi- 
posslble  after  the  enactment  of  this  part,  mum  coordination  of  private  and  public  pro- 
Allotment  ratios  shall  be  computed  on  the  grams  for  these  purposes  within  the  State, 
basis  of  the  average  of  the  per  capita  in-  r^-^^  t^^at  Federal  funds  will  be  used  to  sup- 
comes   for   a   State    and    for   all    the    States  piement  or  increase  the  amount  of  State  and 


every  person  who  Is  willing  to  work  has  the 
opportunity  to  live  In  decency  and  dignity. 
It  is  the  purpose  of  this  Act  to  strengthen, 
supplement,  and  coordinate  efforts  in  fur- 
therance of  this  policy  without  further  cen- 
tralizing power  and  responsibility  in  the  Fed- 
eral Government 

"irrLE       I-  STATE       AND       COMMUNFTY       ACTION 
PROGRAMS 

•'Statement  of  purpose 

"Sec.  101.  The  purpose  of  this  title  Is  to 
authorize  Federal  grants  to  the  States  to 
assist  in  carrying  out  State,  area,  and  com- 
munity action  programs  which  are  a  part  of 
a  coordinated  State-designed  plan  to  elim- 
inate, through  the  improvement  of  educa- 
tional and  economic  opportunities  and  the 
amelioration  of  conditions  which  breed  de- 
pciuioiicy.  the  barriers  to  economic  and  social 
advancement  of  individuals  residing  In  such 
State. 

"Authorization  of  Appropriations 

"Sec.  102  Tlicre  are  hereby  authorized  to 
be  appropriated  for  each  of  the  three  fiscal 
years  ending  June  30,  1965.  June  30.  1966. 
.and  June  30,  1967,  $500,000,000  for  the  pur- 
pose of  making  grants  to  the  States  as  pro- 
vided In  this  title 

"Allotments  to  States 

"Sec  103.  (a)  The  sums  appropriated  pur- 
suant to  section  102  shall  be  allotted  among 
the  States  on  the  basis  of  the  population 
of  each  State  and  the  per  capita  income  and 
number  of  unemployed  in  the  respective 
States,  as  follows:  The  Secretary  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  shall  allot  to  each 
State  for  each  fiscal  year  — 

"  ( 1 )  an  amount  which  bears  the  same  ratio 
to  50  per  centum  of  the  sums  so  appropriated 
for  sucli  year  as  the  population  of  the  State 


(exclusive  of  Puerto  Rico.  Guam,  American 
Samoa,  and  the  Virgin  Islands)  for  the  three 
most  recent  consecutive  fiscal  years  for  which 
satisfactory  data  are  available  from  the  De- 
partment of  Commerce. 

"(3)  The  term  "per  capita  income'  for  a 
State  or  for  all  the  States  (exclusive  of  Puerto 
Rico,  Guam,  American  Samoa,  and  the  Virgin 
Islands)  for  any  fiscal  year,  means  the  total 
personal  Income  for  such  State,  and  for  all 
such  States,  respectively,  In  the  calendar 
year  ending  in  such  fiscal  year,  divided  by 
the  population  of  such  State,  and  of  all  such 
States,   respectively,   in   such   fiscal   year. 

"(4)  The  population  of  a  State  or  of  all 
the  States  shall  be  determined  by  the  Secre- 
tary on  the  basis  of  the  latest  available  esti- 
mates furnished  by  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce. 

"Uses  of  Federal  Funds 

"Sec.  104.  (a)  Except  as  otherwise  provided 
in  subsection  (b),  a  State's  allotment  under 
section  103  may  be  used,  In  accordance  with 
Its  approved  State  plan,  for  any  or  all  of  the 
following  purposes: 

"(1)  Special  remedial  education,  residen- 
tial schools,  vocational-work   camps,   work- 


local  funds  that  would.  In  the  absence  of 
such  Federal  funds,  be  made  available  for  the 
uses  set  forth  In  section  104(a); 

"(3)  provides  for  the  maximum  possible 
local  effort,  utilizing  both  public  and  pri- 
vate agencies,  in  planning  and  carrying  out 
community  action  programs  designed  to  ac- 
complish the  purposes  of  this  Act; 

"(4)  provides  that  educational  programs 
assisted  under  this  Act  be  approved  and  su- 
pervised by  the  appropriate  State  education 
agency  or  board  responsible  for  public  educa- 
tion within  the  State; 

"(5)  makes  provision  (to  the  extent  per- 
missible under  applicable  State  law)  for  con- 
ducting in  private,  nonprofit  schools  any 
special  programs  of  social  services,  health 
services,  or  nonsectarian  remedial  education- 
al services  such  as  are  provided  for  children 
attending  public  schools  In  the  same  com- 
munity, area,  or  neighborhood  as  a  part  of 
a  community  action  program. 

"(6)  provides  reasonable  assurance  that 
priority  shall  be  given  to  programs  In  the 
most  economically  distressed  areas  of  such 
State; 
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"(7)  sets  forth  such  fls.-.u  <  ontroi  and  fund 
accounting  procedurea  na  mav  tw  necewary 
to  aMure  proper  disbursement  of,  and  ac- 
counting for.  Federal  fu:;ds  paid  to  tho  ^tAte 
under  this  title,  and  provides  for  maklni? 
such  report*  In  nurn  tnrm  nnd  contrtlntnK 
such  Information  as  the  Secretary  may  rea- 
sonably require  to  carry  out  h!s  furu-MMns 
under  thla  Act:  and 

8i  provides  tiSKur  I ru-ps  th  i:  the  requlre- 
mer.vs  of  section  108  »-i:i  be  compiled  with  nn 
an  construction  pr-)je.;ts  in  the  St^ite  as- 
sisted under  this  title 

bi  The  Secretary  shall  approve  a  State 
p.m  which  fulfills  the  condltl.ms  specified 
m  subsection  (a),  and  shall  nf)t  ttnally  dis- 
approve a  State  plan  errrpt  after  reasonable 
notice  and  opportunltv  :,,;■  ,»  tuMrlni?  to  the 
Strtte  aKCncy  deelffnaied  pursuant  U)  para- 
t^r.ipii  I  1 )  of  such  subsection 

ci  Whenever  il-.c  Secretary,  after  re.i- 
sop.ible  notice  and  opportunity  for  hearing- 
to  the  St.ite  aijency  administering  a  State 
plan  approved  imder  subjection  ibi  flndd 
that    - 

">l>  tiio  State  plan  hiis  been  so  changed 
that  u  no  longer  compiles  with  the  provi- 
sions of  subsection    lai,  or 

••i2)    In    the    admlnistratlun    of    the    plan 
there    N    a    failure    to    comply    substantially 
with  any  such  provl.slun.  the  SecreUrv  shall 
notify  such  St.ite  ageacy  that  no  further  pay- 
ment* Will  be  m.ide  to  the  State  under  this 
part   oT,  in  his  dl.scre'ion.  further  payments 
to    the    Stute    win    be    limited    to    proKrams 
under  or  portions  of  the  State  plan  nut  af- 
fected by  such  f.Uurei.  until  he  Is  satisfied 
that   tnere   will    no   lontrer   be  any    failure   to 
complv      Until  he  Is  so  satisfied    the  Secre- 
t.iry  shall  make  no  further  paymer.ts  U^  such 
State    under   this   part    lor  shall    limit   pay- 
ments u>  programs  under  or  portions  of  the 
state  plan  not  affected  by  such  failure). 
^.,1"'    ^.  ^^*'*  agency   which   Is  dissatisfied 
with   a    final   action   of   the  Secreury   under 
subsection    (b.    or    ,c,     may    appeal    to    the 
Lnlted   .-.t.ites  court  of  appeals  f.;r  the  cir- 
cuit m   which  the  State  U  located,  by  tlllnK 
a    petition     with    such    court    within    sixty 
days  ..Iter  such   final  :.ctlon.     A  copy  of  the 
po  -T-nn   .<;hall    be    forthwith    transmitted    by 
the   clerk  of   the  court    to   the  Secretary    or 
•my  offl.er  designated  by  him  for  that  'pur- 
pcise^      me    Secretary    thereupon    shall    hie 
in  the  court   the  record  of   the   pr.x-eedlngs 
on    which    he   based   his   action,    us   provided 
in    section    2112    .,f    title    28.    United    States 
Code.     Lfx.n  the  filing  of  .such  petition,  the 
court    shall    have    lurl-dicnon    to   affirm    the 
action  of  the  Secretary  or  to  set  It  aside    in 
whole  or  in  part,  temp,  r.irily  or  permanently 
but  until  the  tiling  oi   the  record  the  Secre- 
tary may  modify  or  set  aside  his  action      The 
finding's  of  the  Secretary  as   to   the  facts    If 
supported    by    a    prep,.nderance    of    the    evi- 
dence, shall  be  conclusive    but  the  court    for 
good  cause  shown,  may   remand  the  case   to 
the  t.ecreMry  to  take  further  evidence,  and 
the   .->ecret..ry  may    thereupon   make   new  or 
ni'Kiir^d    findings   of   f.tct   .,nd   m.iy   modify 
hi.5    previous   action,   and    shall    file    In    fie 
court  the  record  ■  f  the  further  prcKreed-n^s 
Such  new  or  m-xl-ned  findings  of  fact  shall 
likewise  be  conclu.slve  if  supported  by  a  pr'>- 
ponderance  of  the  evidence      The  judgment 
of    the    court   affirming  or  setting  aside    In 

*>,  7  V^'  1''  P^""'  '■='>■  ^"-■•"""  of  f'^«^  Secreuiry 
shall  be  final,  subject  to  review  by  the  Su- 
preme Court  of  the  United  State.s  upon  cer- 
tiorari or  certification  as  provided  !n  section 
1254  of  title  28.  United  States  Code  The 
commencrment  of  pnK-eetiings  under  this 
subsection  shall  operate  as  a  stay  of  the 
Secretary  s  action 

■•Payments  to  States— Matching  Funds 
"Sec    106.    (a)    A    States    aU-tnient    under 

section  10.-?  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 

1965.    shall    remain    available    for    obligation 

by  the  St-ite  until  June  30.  1966 

"(b     Any  amount  paid  to  a  State  fmm  Its 

al.otments  under  section    103    for   the  fiscal 


year  ending  June  30,  !:;)< 
for    paying   66-',    per    cer 
carrying   out    the    St.i-.. 
10,'S:    for  the  fiscal  yc--  .^ 


August  8 


■  y.  i'.'.  be  available 
:ni  .f  the  cost  of 
'■  in  under  se<-tlon 
ig  June  '1"    19''7. 


suc.n  amount  shall  be  nvallable  for  ;  iv  ^r  so 
per  centum  of  such  roet 

••(c)    In  computing  the  non-Federal  share 
of  the  cost  of  carrying  out  a  State  plan  ap- 
proved under  .section   103  for  any  flsc  ,1   y.-ar 
State  and   local    funds,   private  funds    gifts 
and     the    reason.ible    v;i!ne    of    contributed 
equipment    facilities,  goods  and  services   m  ly 
he  included    Prond.-d.  hourver.  That  for  any 
;isc;il   year  beginning  after  June  30.    1966    at 
-east  la  per  centum  of  the  non-Federal  share 
of  the  coat  mi;it  be  derived  from  SUite  funds 
appropriated  by  the  legislature  of  such  State. 
••Programs  In  nonprofit   Schools 
•Sec     107     In    the    Instance    of   any    State 
which  is  prohibited  by  the  laws  thereof  from 
■Trying  out  social,   health,  or  special  non- 
crt  irian    remedial    education    programs    in 
■  ■onpr.flt  elementary  and  secondary  schools 
the    requirement    of    section     105(a)(5)     Is 
waived.      The    State    agency    of    such    State 
shall  certify  to  the  Secretary  those  nonprofit 
schools   in    which   such   programs    would   be 
carried  out.  but  for  such  legal  prohibition 
and    the  Secretary   is  authorized   to  arrange 
for   the   conduct    of   such    programs   in   such 
schools  and  to  pay  from  the  State  allotment 
In  any  fiscal   year  the  Federal  share  of   the 
coat  of  such  programs 

•'Labor  Standards 
•Sec.  108.  All  laborers  and  mechanics  em- 
p  oyed    by   contractors  or  subcontractors   on 
all  construction  projects  assisted  und-r  this 
part   shall    be   paid    wages   at    rates    not    less 
than   those  prevailing  as  determined  by   the 
Secretary    of   Labor    In    accordance    with    the 
Davis-Bacon    Act.    as    amended     (40    ir  S  C 
276a— 276a  5) .     The  Secretary  of  Liibor  shall 
have,   with    respect   to    the    labor    standards 
specified   In  this  section,   the  authority  and 
functions  set   forth    In    Reorganization    Plan 
Numbered  14  of  1050  (15  PR.  3176    5  USC 
1337-15  >    and  section   2  of  the  Act  of  June 
13.  1934.  aa  amended  (40  USC.  276c) 


thni.  e.xchan^-e,  and  dls.-^emlnatlon  of  curr^nf 
information  on  employment,  unemployment 
job  opportunities,  needed  skills,  and  oth,: 
flata  necessary  to  the  crTectlve  utU-zat!! 
of  civilian  manpower  In  both  prlva'e  em 
ployment  and  meaningful  training  pro-ra,^." 
•■(b.  The  Secretary  shall  make  a  pr;umi 
t.ary  report  of  his  finding's  to  the  PreMdent 
:tiid  the  Cngress  not  later  than  sU  month, 
alter  the  etfectlve  date  of  this  Act.  and  .shJ^ 
present  a  final  report  not  later  than  oneyea^ 
after  the  effective  date  of  this  Act 

"Education 
■Sec.  204.    (a.    The  United  States  Conunk 
s-oner  of  Education  shall  conduct  a  tlmroi^h 
study  of  the  causes,  incidence,  and  areas  of 
n.ncentrailon    of   school    dropouts,    tngethe 
with   a  study  of   the    incidence,   causes    and 
areas   of   concentratio:,    of    Individuals 'who 
despite  their  attendance   m  .school  to  or  be 
yond    the   eighth    grade   are    unable    to   read 
vvTlte.   or  do  arithmetic   at   an   eighth   n-.d^ 
level,    such   study   shall   specifically    include 
con.slderatlon     of     teacher     education     and 
teacher  certification  requirements    and  r1,  ,m 
Include  scholarly  and   other  expert   oni-ion 
from  outside  *he  field  of  professional  educa- 

i>1011 . 

••(bi  The  Commissioner  shall,  to  the  full- 
est  extent  practicable.  utUl/e  the  C.-pera- 
tlve  Research  Act  In  m.iktng  this  study  and 
shall  present  a  rep<;rt  .  f  his  tlndini:;  and 
recommendations  t.,  the  President  and  ron! 
gress  not  later  than  one  year  after  Cie  e' 
fpctlve  date  of  this  Act  '        ' 

••Sec    205    There  are  hereby  authorized  'n 
l>e  appropriated  suc-h  suni.s  as  may  be  nece. 
^ary   for  carrying   out    t),e   purposes   of    this 
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"TITLE    II-  -SPECHt.    STtTDIE.S 

"Selective  Service  Examinations 
•Sec  201.  (a)  The  Director  of  Selective 
Service  shall  conduct  a  thorough  inquiry 
into  the  feasibility  of  reducing  to  sixteen 
years  the  .age  for  prelnductlon  examinations 
•nider  the  Selective  Service  System,  In  order 
rh/it  young  men  who  are  in  need  of.  and  can 
benefit  from,  special  education,  training,  or 
rehabilitation  programs  may  be  Identified 
und  remedial  services  be  made  available  to 
them  at  an  early  ajte. 

"(b)  Not  later  than  six  months  after  the 
efTectlve  date  of  this  Act.  the  Director  shall 
report  to  the  President  and  the  Congress 
concernlnr:  his  findings  from  this  inqulrv 
and  such  report  shall  contain  any  recom'-' 
mendatlons  he  may  have  for  necessary  ad- 
ministrative and  legislative  action  to  achieve 
the  purposes  herein  set  forth. 

••Department  of  Defense 
■•Sec  202.  Not  later  than  six  months  after 
the  effective  date  of  this  Act.  the  Secrct;vry 
of  Defen.se  shall  transmit  to  the  President 
and  the  Congress  a  full  report,  together  with 
recommendations,  concerning  the  military 
fea.stbility  of  reducing  the  age  at  which  men 
actually  are  called  up  fr)r  mllltAry  service 
under  the  Selective  Service  Act. 


Employment 

"Sec  203.  (a)  The  Secretary  of  Labor  shall 
conduct  a  thorough  study  of  unemployment 
Its  causes.  Incidence,  areas  of  concentration 
and  the  reasons  therefor;  together  with  an 
analysis  ,,{  existing  employment  Inform.itton 
programs,  with  a  view  n,  determining  addi- 
tional categories  of  Information  which  must 
be  developed,  and  appraising  new  techniques 
which  could  be  utilized  In  order  to  estab- 
lish a  comprehensive  itiformatUm  prf)gram 
which  would  provide  for  the  rapid  correla- 


TITLE  Iir^COORDlNATION  or  trijlR.v    ANTI- 
HOV'FRTV  PROGRAMS 

••Sec.  301  In  order  to  Insure  that  all  Fed- 
•^r.'il  programs  related  Uj  the  purjx.ses  of  this 
Act   are  carried   out   in   a   coordl-.aU'd   man- 

"(a)  the  Secretary  is  authorized  to  call 
upon  other  Federal  agencies  to  supply  such 
.ta  istlcal  data,  program  reports,  Tnd  other 
materials  «s  he  deems  necessary  to  discharge 
his  responsibilities  under  this  Act.  and  to 
assist  the  President  In  coordinating  the  I'ntl- 
fxjverty  elforts  of  lUl  Ft-deral  agencies; 

"(b)  Federal  agencies  which  are  engaged 
in  administering  programs  related  to  the 
purpo.ses  of  this  Act.  or  which  otherwise 
perform  functions  relating  thereto,  shall  — 

■(  1  I  cooperate  with  the  Secretary  In  carry- 
ing out  his  duties  and  responsibilities  und" 
this  Act;  and 

••(2(  carry  out  their  programs  and  exercise 
their  functions  in  such  manner  as  will  to 
the  maximum  extent  permitted  by  other  "ap- 
plicable law,  assist  In  carrying  out  the  pur- 
poses of  this  Act:  and 

••(Cl  the  President  m.iy  direct  that  par- 
ticular programs  and  functions.  Including 
the  expenditure  of  funds,  of  me  Federal 
agencies  referred  to  In  .subsection  ib)  shall 
be  carried  out.  to  the  extent  not  Inconsistent 
with  other  j.ppUcable  law.  In  conjunction 
with  or  m  support  of  programs  authorUed 
under  this  Act. 

"Preference  to  Community  Action  Programs 
•  Sec  302  To  the  e.xtent  fe.islble  and  con- 
sistent with  the  provisions  of  law  governing 
any  Federal  program  and  with  the  purpo.ses 
of  this  Act,  the  lu-ad  of  each  Federal  at:ency 
administering  any  Federal  progr.im  is  di- 
rected to  give  preference  to  any  application 
for  assistance  or  benefits  which  "is  made  pur- 
?aiant  to  or  In  connection  with  a  community 
H  tion  program  approved  pursuant  to  title  I 
of  this  Act. 

"Information  Center 

"Sec.  303  In  order  to  Insure  that  all  Fed- 
eral programs  rel.ited  to  the  purposes  of  this 
Act  lu-e  utilized  to  the  maxlnuim  extent  pos- 
sible, and  to  Insure  that  Information  con- 
cerning  such    i)rograms   and   other   relevant 


luf,  rniation  Is  readily  available  In  one  place 
'0  puhll''  officials  and  other  Interested  per- 
sons the  Secretary  Is  authorized  as  he  deems 
onprooriate  to  collect,  prepare,  analyze,  cor- 
relate" and  distribute  such  Information. 
either  l:ce  of  charge  or  by  sale  at  cost  (any 
funds  .so  received  to  be  deposited  to  the 
Secretary  R  account  as  an  offset  to  such  cost) . 
and  make  arrangements  and  pay  for  any 
printing  and  binding  without  regard  to  the 
proylslons  of  any  other  law  or  regulation. 

"TITI  E    IV — ADMINISTRATION 

"Dcflnltlona 

•Sei     401.  As  used  In  this  Act: 

••(a)  The  term  'Secretary'  means  the  Sec- 
retary of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare. 

••(bt  The  term  State'  means  a  State,  the 
Common we.alth  of  Puerto  Rico,  the  District 
of  Columbia.  Guam.  American  Samoa,  or  the 
Virpln  Llai.d.s 

•■ic)  The  term  '.igency'.  unless  the  con- 
text requires  otherwise,  means  a  department, 
Ht't-ncy.  or  other  component  of  a  Federal, 
^t.ite.  (T  local  governmental  entity. 

idi  The  term  'Fijecla!  nonsectarlan 
nnieUial  education'  means  Instruction  In 
reading,  composition,  mathematics,  physical 
sclenie.s.  and  English  for  those  whose  pri- 
mary l.ingu.i^^e  Is  not  English,  in  which  there 
is  r.o  religious  or  t-ectarlan  content,  con- 
ducted for  individuals  whoEe  skills  In  such 
sub'ccts  f.ill  below  the  grade  level  attained 
bv  them  in  school,  or  for  adults  requiring 
basic  education 

"lei  The  term  ■coinniunitv  action  program" 
means  a  proi.'r.im  conducted  in  a  community 
or  area  of  a  suite  in  accoxiancc  with  a  State 
plan  approved  uiuI't  title  I  of  this  Act,  and 
approv(.d  by  the  S'cafe  agency  designated  or 
established  under  section  105(a)(1). 
■  Reports 

"Sec  402.  Not  later  than  one  hundred  and 
twenty  days  after  the  close  of  each  fiscal  year, 
the  Secretary  shall  prepare  and  submit  to 
the  I'rt-ldriit  for  transmittal  to  the  Con- 
gress a  full  and  complete  report  on  the  activi- 
ties of  the  Office  during  such  year. 

■  K>il(T.il  Commission  on  Poverty 

■■^c.  403  III  There  is  hereby  established 
a  Federal  Commission  on  Poverty,  which 
shall  conduct  a  thorough  study  of  existing 
antlpoverty  programs  of  all  segments  of  the 
Federal  Govirnnunt  In  order  to  determine 
how  such  prot;rams  may  be  coordinated 
and  changed  rr  combined  to  become  more 
efTectlve  in  (.)per.ition 

"ibi  The  CommLs-slon  shall  include  the 
Secretary  of  Health  Education,  and  Welfare, 
the  Secretary  of  Dt^fense.  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral, the  Secretaries  of  Interior.  Agriculture, 
Commerce,  and  Labor,  the  Administrator  of 
t!ic  Small  Bu.siness  Administration,  the 
Ch.nrman  of  the  Council  of  Economic  Ad- 
visers, the  Director  of  Selective  Serylce,  or 
their  designees,  three  Members  of  the  Senate 
aps'olnted  by  the  President  of  the  Senate, 
three  Members  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives appointed  by  the  Speaker  of  the  House, 
and  three  pvihlic  members,  to  be  appointed 
by  the  President,  one  of  whom  the  President 
shall  name  Chairman  of  the  Commission. 

"(c)  The  Commission  shall  render  a  report 
to  the  President  and  the  Congress,  contain- 
ing such  recommendations  for  administra- 
tive and  Uvlslatlvc  action  as  it  shall  deem 
necfss.u-y.   liot    Liter  than  June  30,   1965. 

"N.itional  Advisory  Council 

"Sec.  404  Tliere  Is  hereby  established  in 
the  Otlice  .;  the  .Secretary  a  National  Advis- 
ory Council.  The  Council  shall  be  composed 
of  the  Secretary,  who  shall  t>e  Chairman,  and 
not  more  than  fourteen  additional  members 
ap;xilnted  by  the  President,  without  regard 
U)  the  civil  service  laws,  who  shall  be  rep- 
resentative of  the  public  in  general  and 
appropriate  fields  uf  endeavor  related  to  the 
purposes  of  this  Act.  Uix>n  the  request  of 
the  Secretary,  the  Council  shall  review  the 


operations  and  activities  under  this  Act,  and 
shall  make  such  recommendations  with  re- 
spect thereto  as  are  appropriate.  The  Coun- 
cil shall  meet  at  least  once  each  year  and  at 
such  other  times  as  the  Secretary  may  re- 
quest. 

"Federal  Control 

"Sec.  405.  Nothing  contained  In  this  Act 
shall  be  construed  to  authorize  any  depart- 
ment, agency,  officer,  or  employee  of  the 
United  States  to  exercise  any  direction,  su- 
pervision, or  control  over  the  curriculum, 
program  of  Instruction,  administration,  or 
personnel  of  any  educational  institution  or 
school  system. 

"Changes  In  Existing  Law 

"Sec.  406.  Sections  13,  14,  and  15  of  Public 
Law  88-210  (77  Stat.  415).  relating  to  work- 
study  programs  for  vocational  education  stu- 
dents and  residential  vocational  schools,  are 
hereby  repealed." 

Mr.  FRELINGHUYSEN  (interrupting 
the  reading  of  the  motion  to  recommit) . 
Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  further  reading  of  my  amendment 
incorporated  in  my  motion  to  recommit 
be  dispensed  with  and  that  it  be  printed 
in  the  Record  in  full  at  this  point. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New- 
Jersey? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  motion  to  recommit. 

Mr.  FRELINGHUYSEN.  Mr.  Speaker, 
on  that  I  demand  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  there 
were — yeas  117,  nays  295.  not  voting  19, 
as  follows: 

[Roll  No.  2151 


Abele 

Adair 

Anderson 
Andrews, 
N.  Dak. 
Arends 
Ashbrook 
Auchlncloss 
Avery 
Ayres 
Baldwin 

R:.  1 1  y 

Bates 

Battln 

Becker 

Beer  man  n 

Belcher 

Bell 

Barry 

Betts 

Bolton, 

Frances  P. 
Bolton, 

Oliver  P 
Bray 
Brock 
Bromwell 
Broomfleld 
Brotzman 
Brown,  Ohio 
BroyhlU,  N.C. 
Broyhin.  Va. 
Burton,  Utah 
OahUl 
C«derberg 
Ohamberlaln 
Chenoweth 
Claw.son,  Del 
Cleveland 


Abbltt 

Abernethy 

Addabbo 

Albert 

Andrews,  Ala. 

Ashley 

Ashmore 

Asplnall 


YEAS— 117 

Collier 

Cramer 

Cunningham 

Curtin 

Curtis 

Dague 

Ellsworth 

Flndley 

Ford 

FrclinfThuysen 

Goodell 

Goodling 

Grlffln 

Halleck 

Harrl.son 

Harsha 

Harvey,  Ind. 

Ho^mer 

Jensen 

Johnson.  Pa. 

Jonas 

Keith 

Kilbuin 

Kunkcl 

Kvl 

Laird 

Langen 

Latta 

Lindsay 

Lipscomb 

Lloyd 

McCuUoch 

McDade 

Mclntire 

MacGregor 

Mallllard 

Mathlas 

May 

Miller,  N.Y. 

Morton 

NAYS— 295 

Baker 

Barrett 

Bass 

Bennett,  Fla. 

Blatnik 

Boggs 

Bolaud 

Boiling 


Nelsen 

Ostertag 

Polly 

Pirnle 

Poff 

Qule 

Qulllcn 

Reid.  NY. 

Ri  ifel 

Rhodes,  Ariz 

Rich 

r^iciiiman 

Rnbison 

Rumsfeld 

St.  Georpe 

Schenck 

Schneebell 

Schweiker 

Schv^'cngel 

Short 

Shrive  r 

Sibal 

Skubltz 

Springer 

Stafford 

Stinson 

Taft 

Talcott 

Thomson 

ToUefson 

Wallhauser 

Weaver 

Westland 

Whalley 

Wharton 

Wldnall 

Wilson,  Bob 

Wilson,  Ind. 

Wydler 

Wyman 


Bonner 

Bow 

Brad  em  as 

Brooks 

Brown,  Calif. 

Bruce 

Buckley 

Burke 


Wis. 


Burkhalter 
Burleson 
Burton,  Calif. 
Byrne.  Pa. 
Byrnes,  Wis. 
Cameron 
Carey 
Casey 
Celler 
Chelf 
Clancy 
Clark 
Clausen, 
Don  H. 
Cohelan 
Colmer 
Conte 
Cooley 
Corbett 
Corman 
Daddarlo 
Daniels 
Davis.  Ga. 
Davis,  Tenn. 
Dawson 
Delaney 
Dent 
Denton 
Derounlan 
Devine 
Diggs 
Dlngell 
Dole 

Donohue 
Dorn 
Dowdy 
Downing 
Dulskl 
Duncan 
Dwyer 
Edmondson 
Edwards 
Elliott 
Everett 
Evms 
Fallon 
Farbsteln 
Fascell 
Feighan 
Flnnegan 
Fisher 
Flood 
Flynt 

Fogarty 

Forrester 

Fountain 

Fraser 

Friedel 

Fulton,  Pa. 

F\ilton,  Tenn. 

Fuqua 

Gallagher 

Garmatz 

Gary 

Gathlngs 

Gialmo 

Gibbons 

Gilbert 

Gill 

Glenn 

Gonzalez 

Grabowski 

Grant 

Gray 

Green.  Oreg. 

Green,  Pa. 

GrllBths 

Gross 

Grover 

Gubser 

Gurney 

Hagan,  Ga. 

Hagen,  Calif. 

Haley 

Hall 

Halpern 

Hanna 

Hansen 

Harding 

Hardy 

Baring 


Hawkins 

Hays 

Healey 

Hubert 

Hechler 

Henderson 

Herlong 

Hoeven 

Hoffman 

Holifleld 

Holland 

Ho  ran 

Horton 

Huddleston 

Hull 

Hutchinson 

Ichord 

Jarman 

Jennings 

Joelson 

Johansen 

Johnson.  Calif. 

Johnson.  Wis. 

Jones.  Ala. 

Karsten 

Karlh 

Kastenmeler 

Kee 

Kelly 

Keogh 

Kilgore 

King,  Calif. 

King.  N.Y. 

Klrwan 

Kluczynskl 

Knox 

Kornegay 

Landrum 

Leggett 

Lennon 

Lesinskl 

Llbonatl 

Long,  La. 

Long.  Md. 

McClory 

McDowell 

McFall 

McLoskey 

McMillan 

Macdonald 

Madden 

Mahon 

Marsh 

Martin.  Calif. 

Martin.  Nebr. 

Matsunaga 

Matthews 

Miller,  Calif. 

MilUken 

Mills 

Minish 

Minshall 

Monagan 

Montoya 

Moore 

Moorhead 

Morgan 

Morris 

Morrison 

Morse 

Moss 

Multer 

Murphy,  111. 

Murphy,  N.Y. 

Murray 

Natcher 

Nedzi 

Nix 

O'Brien 

O'Hara.  111. 

O'Hara,  Mich. 

O'Konskl 

Olsen,  Mont. 

Olson,  Minn. 

O'Neill 

Patman 

Patten 

Pepper 

Perkins 

Phllbin 

Pickle 


Pike 

Pllcher 

Pillion 

Poage 

Pool 

Powell 

Price 

Pucinskl 

Purcell 

Rains 

Randall 

Reld.  HI. 

Reuss 

Rhodes,  Pa. 

Rivers,  Alaska 

Rivers.  S.C. 

Roberts,  Ala. 

Roberts,  Tex. 

Rodlno 

Rogers,  Colo. 

Rogers.  Fla. 

Rogers.  Tex. 

Rooney,  N.Y. 

Rooney,  Pa. 

Roosevelt 

Rosenthal 

Rostenkowski 

Roudebush 

Roush 

Roybal 

Ryan.  Mich. 

Ryan,  NY. 

St  Germain 

St.  Onge 

Saylor 

Schadeberg 

Scott 

Secrest 

Selden 

Senner 

Shipley 

Sickles 

Sisk 

Slack 
Smith,  Calif. 

Smith,  Iowa 
Smith,  Va. 

Snyder 

Staebler 

Staggers 

Steed 

Stephens 

Stratton 

Stubblefleld 

Sullivan 

Taylor 

Teague,  Calif. 

Teague,  Tex. 

Thomas 

Thompson,  La. 

Thompson,  N.J. 

Thompson,  Tex. 

Toll 

Trimble 

Tuck 

Tupper 

Tuten 

Udall 

Ullman 

Utt 

Van  Deerlin 

Vanik 

Van  Pelt 

Vinson 

Waggonner 

Watson 

Watts 

Weltner 

White 

Whltener 

Whltten 

Wickersham 

Williams 

Willis 

Wilson, 
Charles  H. 

Winstead 

Wright 

Young 

Younger 

Zablockl 


NOT  VOTING — 19 


BariJig 

Beckworth 

Bennett.  Mich. 

Derwinskl 

Fino 

Foreman 


Jones,  Mo. 

Lankford 

Martin,  Mass. 

Meader 

Michel 

Mosher 


Osmers 

Passman 

Sheppard 

Sikes 
Slier 


Harvey,  Mich.      Norblad 

So  the  motion  to  recommit  was  re- 
jected. 
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CONGRKSSIOXAI.   R{  ( ORI)  —  HOUSE 


The   Clerk    announced    thf    following 
oalrs: 

Mr    Martin  of  Massitchusetts  for.  with  Mr 
Beokworth  against 

Mr      Foreman     for,     with     Mr      Lankford 

agrilr:st. 

Mr   Mosher  for.  with  Mr   Pussin.in  m^alnst. 
Mr    Osmers  for,   with   Mr    sikes  .ig-.iinst 
.\rr    Fine  for,   with   Mr    Sheppard   against 

Mr   WHALLEY  changed  his  vote  from 
"nay"  to  "yea." 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
a.s  above  recorded. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  i.s  on 
the  passage  of  the  bill 

Mr  HALLECK.  Mr  Speaker,  on  that 
I  demand  the  yeas  and  nay.s 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered 

The  question  was  taken:  and  there 
were— yeas  226.  nays  185,  not  votniiT  20, 
as  follows: 

I  Roll  No  216] 
YEAS     226 


Auf/Kst   s 


Wn.son. 
Charles  H 


Wright 
YoUi;i{ 

NAYS— 185 


Zablockl 


Addabbo 

A.!:)»>rt 

A-shiey 

Aspir.a;! 

Baldwin 

B.irrett 

Ba.-vs 

BlHf.r.'.k. 

Bo   ind 

Boiling 

Bonner 

Briidfm.i.s 

Brooks 

Brown,  Calif. 

Buckley 

Burke 

Burkhalter 

Burt4)r.,  Calif. 

B\r:;e.  Pa 

Cahi:; 

Cameron 

Carey 

Cei:er 

Cheif 

Clark 

Cohelan 

Cof.  te 

Co«');ey 

Corbett 

Corman 

Daddarlo 

DanleLs 

Davis.  Ga 

Davis.  Tenn. 

Dawson 

Delaney 

Dent 

Dt-nton 

Dl^n.s 

Dl:-.i,'e!l 

Dor.ohue 

D'llsk! 

Duncan 

Dw\er 

Edmond-son 

Hdw  irda 

E::i,,t' 

Eve.'e't 

Evi:-..s 

Ell  lion 

Farbsreln 

Fascell 

FeK'han 

Fir.  nei^an 

FI<x>d 

Fogart7 

Fountain 

Fra^er 

Frledel 

Fulton.  Pa. 

Ful*on.  T'-^nn 

Fuqua 

Ga.laijher 

Garmatz 

Giry 

Gl  iimo 

G  bbnn.9 

O  Ibert 

Oi.l 

Glenn 

Gonzalez 

Or  ibowski 

Gray 


Green,  Oreg 
Green,  Pa. 

Orlfllths 

Haifen.  Calif 

Hal pern 

Harina 

Hansen 

Hirdlng 

Hardy 

Hawkins 

Hays 

Healey 

Hebert 

Hechler 

Henderson 

Holifleld 

Holland 

Horton 

Hull 

Ichord 

Jennings 

Joelson 

Johnson.  Calif 

Johnson.  WN 

Joneq.  Ala 

Karsten 

Karth 

Kastenmeler 

Keo 

Kelly 

Ke^Tgh 

King.  Calif. 

Klrwan 

Kluczynskl 

Kornegav 

Landrum 

Letcgett 

Lesin.sk  1 

Libonatl 

Llnd.s.iy 

Long.  La 

McDade 

McDowell 

McPall 

Macdonald 

Madden 

Mahon 

Mathla.s 

Matsunaga 

Matthews 

Miller.  Calif 

MUliken 

Mtll.4 

Mlnl.sh 

Monagan 

Montoya 

Moore 

Moorhciid 

Morgan 

Morrl.s 

Morn. son 

Morse 

Mosa 

Multer 

Murphy,  In 

Murphy.  N  Y. 

Murray 

Natcher 

Nedzl 

Nix 

O'Brien.  N  Y 

O  Hara.  Ill 

OHara.  Mich 

OKon.skI 


OLsen.  Mont. 

Olson.  Minn. 

O'Neill 

Pat  man 

Patten 

Pepper 

Perklrus 

Phllbln 

Pickle 

Pike 

Pli-her 

Poage 

Powell 

Price 

Pucln.«kl 

P\ircell 

Raln.s 

R.indall 

ReUi    N  Y 

Reu^s 

Rhodes.  Pa 

Rivers.  Alaska 

Rivers.  S  C. 

Riiberts.  Tex 

Ridlrio 

Rogers,  Colo 

Rcx-iney.  N  Y 

Roorey,  Pa. 

Roos«'velt 

Rosenthal 

Rostenkowskl 

Roush 

Roybal 

Rvan.  Mich 

Ryan.  NY 

St  Germain 

St.  Onge 

Saylor 

Sec rest 

Senner 

Shipley 

Sibal 

Sickles 

SNk 

Slack 

Smith.  Iowa 

Staebter 

Stafford 

St,Vk;L;ers 

S'e.-d 

Stephens 

Stratton 

StubbleHeld 

Sullivan 

Taylor 

Thomas 

Thompson,  La 

Thompson.  N  J. 

Thompson.  Tex 

Toll 

Trimble 

Tupper 

Udall 

Ullman 

Van  Deerlln 

Vanlk 

Vlr'..son 

Watrs 

Wpltner 

Whallev 

White 

W'h.'ener 

Wickersham 

Willis 


Abbltt 
Abele 
.Abernethy 
Ad.ilr 
Alger 
Ar  derson 
Andrews,  Ala 
Andrews, 
N   Dak 
Art-i.ds 
A.shbri>;k 
•\-hmore 
Auchlncloss 
Avery 
Ayres 
Fiaker 
B  irry 
Bates 
Bat  tin 
Becker 
Bferri;ann 
Belcher 
Bel! 

Bennett.  Fla 
Berry 
Belts 
Bolton, 

Frances  P 
Bolton, 

Oliver  P 
Bow 
Brav 
Bnx-k 
Bromwell 
Broomneld 
Brotzman 
Brown.  Ohio 
Brovhlll.  N  C 
Broyhlll.  Va. 
Bruce 
Burleson 
Burton,  Utah 
Byrnes.  Wis. 
Ca,s«>y 
Cederberg 
Chamheri.iln 
Chenowef  h 
Clancy 
Clausen, 
Don  H 
Cl.iWs<,n   [■><•: 
Cleveland 
Collier 
Colmer 
Cramer 
Cunningham 
Curttn 
Curtis 
Dague 
Derounlan 
Devlne 
Dole 
Dorn 


Dowdy 

Downing 

Ellsworth 

Flndley 

Fisher 

Flvnt 

Ford 

Forrester 

Frellnghuysen 

Gathlngs 

Goodell 

GoodUng 

Grant 

Grlffln 

Gross 

Grover 

Gubscr 

Qiirney 

Hiignn.  Ga 

Haley 

Hall 

H.I  Heck 

Harris 

Harrlsi^n 

H.irsha 

Harvey.  Ind 

Herii^ng 

Hueven 

Hoffman 

Horan 

Hosmer 

Huddleston 

Hutchinson 

Jarman 

Jensen 

Johansen 

Johnson,  Pa. 

Jonas 

Keith 

Kilburn 

Kllgore 

Kit..:   N  Y 

Knox 

Kuiikel 

Kyi 

L.iird 

I an^en 

latta 

I.ennon 

Lipscomb 

r.:oyd 

McClory 

.McCuiloch 

Mcliitlre 

.McLoskev 

McMillan 

MacQregor 

Mallllard 

Marsh 

Manin,  Calif 

Martin,  Nebr 

May 

Michel 


Baring 

Beckwnrth 

Bennett,  Mich 

Derwlnskl 

Flno 

Foreman 

Harvey.  Mich 


NOT  VOTING^ 

Jones.  Mo. 

Lankford 

Long.  Md. 

Martin.  Ma.ss 

Meader 

Mosher 

Norblad 


Miller.  NY. 

Min>hall 

Morton 

Nelsen 

Ostertag 

Pelly 

Pinion 

Plrnlc 

Poff 

Pcml 

Quie 

QulUen 

Reid.  III. 

Relfel 

Rhodes.  Ariz 

Rich 

Rlehlman 

Robert-s.  Ala. 

Roblson 

Rogers.  Fla. 

Roudebuah 

Rumsfeld 

St  Oeorije 

Schadeb<'r< 

Scheruk 

Schneebell 

Schweiker 

Schwengel 

Scott 

Selden 

Short 

Shrlver 

Skubltz 

Smith,  Calif. 

Smith.  Va, 

Snyder 

Springer 

Stlnson 

T.ift 

Talcott 

Teague.  Calif. 

Teat;ue,  Tex. 

Thomson.  Wis. 

ToUefson 

Tuck 

Tuten 

Utt 

Van  Pelt 

Waggon  ner 

W.iiihau.ser 

Watson 

W'eaver 

Wrvtiand 

W'harron 

Whitten 

Wldnall 

W'illlam«! 

Wll.son.  Bob 

Wilson.  Ind. 

Wlnstead 

Wydler 

Wyman 

Younger 
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Osmers 

Pas.sman 

R<'gers.  Tex. 

sheppard 

sikes 

Slier 


So  the  bill  was  pa-ssed. 

The   Clerk   announced   the    following 
pairs 


for.    with    Mr 


for.     wtfh      Mr 


Rogers    of 
Passman 


Mr     Beckworth 
Texas  agaln.st. 

Mr      Lankford 
against 

Mr    Sheppard  for.   v.-\th   Mr    Sikes  against. 
Mr.  Slier  for.  with  Mr    Mosher  against 
Mr    Flno   for    with   Mr.   Foreman   against. 
Mr    Martin  of  Ma.ssachusetts  for.  with  Mr 
Osmers  against. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  annouiu.  d 
a.s  abovr  recorcjed 

Mr  I„-\NDHI;M.  Mr.  Speaker,  pur- 
suant to  House  Resolution  80(3  I  call  up 
from  the  Speaker's  table  for  immediate 
consideration  the  bill  ^S  2642'  to  mobi- 
lize the  human  and  financial  resources  of 
the  Nation  to  combat  poverty  In  the 
United  States. 


Tile  Clerk   read   the   title  of   the  bill 
The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  bill,  as  foi 
lows 

Be   it   enacted    by    t>ie    Smat,-    and    House 
of   Representatives   of   the    United    States  ot 
America    in    Cnjigre!)s    assembled.    That    this 
Act   may  be  cited   as  the    •Economic  Oonor 
lunlly  Act  of  19fi4' 

Flndliik;.';  .md  Declaration  of  Purpose 
Si;c    2    Although  the  economic  well-being 
and    prosperity    of    the    United    States    have 
progresswl  to  a  level  surpassing  any  .ichieved 
In   world   history,  and   although   tlie.se  bene 
tits  are  widely  shared  throughout  the  Nation 
poverty  continues  to  be  the  lot  of  a  substan- 
tial  number  of  our  people     The  United  States 
can  achieve  Its  lull  cconomlo  and  social  po- 
tential  a.s   a   nation   only  if  every   Individual 
has    the    opportunity    to    contribute    to    the 
full  extent  of  his  capabilities  and  to  partici- 
pate  In   the  workings  ol    our  society      it  is 
therefore,    the   policy   of   the   United    states 
to  eliminate   the  paradox  of  poverty  In  the 
midst  of   plenty  in   this   Nation   by 'opening 
to   everyone    the   opportunity    for    education 
and    training,   the  opportunity   to  work    and 
the  opportunity  to  live  In  decency  and  dig- 
nity.      It    Is     the    purpo.se    of    this    Act    to 
strengthen,  supplement,   and   c<«irdlna'e   e.'- 
forts  in  furtherance  of  that  policv 

TITLE    I    -  YOUTH    1'Rl)GR.\.MS 

Part  A'    Job  Corps 
Statement   of   Purposes 
Sec     101     The    purpose   of    this   part    Is   to 
prepare  for  the  responsibilities  of  citl7en.shlp 
and   to  lncrea.se   the  emplovablUtv  of  young 
men  and  young  women  aged  sixteen  through 
twenty-one  by  providing  them   in   rural  and 
urban    residential    centers    with    edu..ition 
vocational  training,   useful   work  experience' 
Including  work  directed  toward  the  conserve' 
tlon  of  nalur.il    resources,   .md   other  appro- 
priate activities 

Establishment  of  Job  Corps 
Sec.  102.  In  order  t<j  carrv  out  the  puriioses 
of  this  part,  there  Is  hereby  estabU.shtxl  with- 
in the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  ihere- 
inalt^r  referred  to  as  the  Office'/,  estab- 
lished by  title  VI,  a  Job  Corps  (hereinafter 
reterred  to  as  the  •Corps"). 

Job  Corps  Program 
Sex-   103    The  Director  of   the  Office   .here- 
inafter referred  to  as  the  •  Dlrector''i    is  au- 
thorized to    - 

(a)    enter  Into  agreements  with  any  Fed- 
eral   State,  or  local  agency  or  private  orga- 
nization for  the  establishment  and  operation 
In    rural    and    urban    areas,    of    conservation 
c.imps  and  training  centers  and  for  the  pro- 
ylslr.n  of  such  facilities  and  services  as  In  his 
Judgment  are  needed  to  carry  out  the  pur- 
poses of  this  part,  including  but  not  limited 
to    agreements    with    agencies    charged    with 
the  responsibility  of  conserving,  developing 
and  managing  the  public  natural  resources  of 
the  Nation  and  of  developing   managing   and 
protecting  public   recreational   areas    where- 
by the  enroUees  of  the  Corps  may  be  utilized 
by  such  agencies  In  carrying  out.  under  the 
Immediate  supervision  of  such  agencies    pro- 
grams planned  and  designed  by  such  agencies 
to   funil   such   responsibility,   and    including 
agreements   for   a    botanical   survey   program 
involving  surveys  and  maps  of  existing  vege- 
tation and  Investigations  of  the  pl.mts.  soils. 
and  environments  of  natural  and  disturbed 
plant  communities: 

lb)  arrange  for  the  provision  of  education 
and  vocational  training  of  enrollees  In  the 
Corps.  Provided  That,  where  practicable, 
such  programs  m.iy  be  provided  through  local 
public  educational  agencies  or  by  private  vo- 
cational educational  Institutions  or  technical 
Institutes  where  such  institutions  or  insti- 
tutes can  provide  substantially  equivalent 
training  with  reduced  Federal  expenditures; 
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(ci  provide  or  arrange  for  the  provision 
of  programs  of  useful  worli  experience  and 
other  appropriate   activities  for  enrollees; 

(di  establish  standards  of  safety  and  health 
for  enrollees  and  furnish  or  arrange  for  the 
Uirnlshmg  of  health  services;  and 

,e)  prescribe  such  rules  and  regulations 
;ind  make  such  arrangements  as  he  deems 
necessary  to  pro\ide  for  the  selection  of  en- 
rollees and  lo  govern  their  conduct  after 
enrollment.  iiKiudmg  appropriate  regula- 
tions as  to  the  circumstances  under  which 
enrollment  may  be  terminated. 

Composition  of   the  Corps 

Sec  104.  (a)  The  Corps  shall  be  composed 
of  young  men  and  young  women  who  are  per- 
manent residents  of  the  United  States,  who 
have  attained  age  sixteen  but  have  not  at- 
tained age  tweniy-tud  at  the  time  of  enroll- 
ment, and  who  meet  the  standards  for  en- 
rollment prescribed  by  the  Director.  Par- 
ticipation In  the  Ctirps  shall  not  relieve  any 
enrollee  of  obligations  under  the  Universal 
Military  Tr.uning  and  .Service  Act  (50  U.S.C. 
.'\pp  451  ff  ^c-l  '  Only  In  exceptional  cases 
shall  enrollees  In  the  Corps  be  gradviates  of 
an  accredited  high  school,  and  no  person 
shall  be  accejjted  for  enrollment  In  the  Corps 
unless  the  local  school  authorities  have  con- 
cluded that  further  school  attendance  by 
such  person  in  any  reirular  academic,  voca- 
tional, or  training  pro<Tram.  is  not  prac- 
ticable. 

(bi  In  order  to  enroll  as  a  member  of  the 
Corps,  an  lnciivulu.il  nuist  agree  to  comply 
with  rules  and  regulations  promulgated  by 
the  Director  for  the  f,'overnmcnt  of  the  Corps. 

(c)  The  total  enrollment  of  any  individ- 
ual in  the  Corps  shall  not  exceed  two  years 
except  as  the  Director  may  determine  in  spe- 
cial cases 

All"\v,ince   and   Maintenance 

Sec.  105.  (a)  Knrollees  may  be  provided 
with  such  living,  travel,  and  leave  allow- 
ances, and  sui-h  quarters,  subsistence,  trans- 
portation, eciuipment,  clothing,  recreational 
services,  medical,  dental,  hospital  and  other 
health  services  and  other  expenses  as  the  Di- 
rector may  deem  necessary  or  appropriate 
for  their  needs  Transportation  and  travel 
allowances  may  also  be  provided,  in  such 
circumstances  as  the  Director  may  deter- 
mine, for  applicants  for  enrollment  to  or 
from  places  of  enrollment,  and  for  former 
enrollees  from  places  of  termination  to  their 
homes 

(bi  Upon  termination  of  his  or  her  enroll- 
ment in  the  Corps,  each  enr<illee  shall  be  en- 
titled to  receive  a  readjustment  allowance  at 
a  rate  not  to  exceed  $50  for  each  month  of 
satisfactory  participation  therein  as  deter- 
mined by  the  Director:  Provided,  however. 
That  under  stich  circumstances  as  the  Direc- 
tor may  determine  a  portion  of  the  readjust- 
ment allowance  of  an  enrollee  not  exceeding 
$25  for  each  month  of  satisfactory  service 
may  be  paid  durin-;  the  period  of  service  of 
tlie  enrollee  directly  to  a  member  of  his  or 
her  family  cis  defined  in  section  609(c)  )  and 
any  sum  so  paid  shall  be  supplemented  by 
the  payment  of  an  equal  amount  by  the  Di- 
rector. In  the  event  of  the  cnrollee's  death 
durlns:  the  period  of  his  or  her  service,  the 
amount  of  any  unpaid  readjustment  allow- 
ance sh.ili  l>e  paid  in  accordance  with  the 
provisions  of  section  1  of  the  Act  of  August 
3.    1950    (5  use.  61f). 

.Application  of  Provisions  of  Federal  Law 
.Sfc-  106  i.i)  Except  as  otherwise  speclfl- 
cally  provided  in  this  part,  an  enrollee  shall 
be  deemed  not  to  be  a  Federal  employee  and 
shall  not  be  subject  t<i  the  provisions  of  laws 
relating  to  Federal  employment.  Including 
tho.se  relating  to  hours  of  work,  rates  of  com- 
pensation, leave,  unemployment  compensa- 
tit)!!,  and  Federal  employee  benefits. 

(b)  Enrollees  shall  be  deemed  to  be  em- 
ployees of  the  United  States  for  the  purposes 
of   the   Internal   Revenue   Code  of    1954    (26 


U.S.C.  1  et  seq.)  and  of  title  II  of  the  Social 
Security  Act  (42  U.S.C.  401  et  seq.),  and  any 
service  performed  by  an  individual  as  an  en- 
rollee shall  be  deemed  for  such  purposes  to 
be  performed  in  the  employ  of  the  United 
States. 

(c)(1)  Enrollees  under  this  part  shall,  for 
the  purposes  of  the  administration  of  the 
Federal  Employees'  Compensation  Act  (5 
U.S.C.  751  et  seq.),  be  deemed  to  be  civil  em- 
ployees of  the  United  States  within  the  mean- 
ing of  the  term  "employee"'  as  defined  in  sec- 
tion 40  of  such  Act  (5  use.  790)  and  the 
provisions  thereof  shall  apply  except  as  here- 
inafter provided. 

(2)    For  purposes  of  this  subsection: 

(A)  The  term  "performance  of  duty"  in 
the  Federal  Employees'  Compensation  Act 
shall  not  Include  any  act  of  an  enrollee — 

(i)  while  on  authorized  leave  or  pa.ss;  or 
(11)   while  absent  from  his  or  her  assigned 
post  of  duty,  except  while  participating  in  an 
activity  authorized  by  or  under  the  direction 
or  supervision  of  the  Corps. 

(B)  In  computing  compensation  benefits 
for  disability  or  death  under  the  Federal  Em- 
ployees' Compensation  Act,  the  monthly  pay 
of  an  enrollee  shall  be  deemed  to  be  $150,  ex- 
cept that  with  respect  to  compensation  for 
disability  accruing  after  the  Individual  con- 
cerned reaches  the  age  of  twenty-one.  such 
montlily  pay  shall  be  deemed  to  be  that  re- 
ceived under  the  entrance  salary  for  GS-2 
under  the  Classification  Act  of  1949  (5  U.S.C. 
1071  et  seq.).  and  section  6idi(li  of  the 
former  Act  (5  U.S.C.  756(d)  di  )  shall  apply 
to  enrollees. 

(C)  Compensation  for  disability  shall  not 
begin  to  accrue  until  the  day  fcjllowmg  the 
date  on  which  the  enrollment  of  the  injured 
enrollee  is  terminated. 

(d)  An  enrollee  shall  be  deemed  to  be  an 
employee  of  the  Government  for  the  pur- 
poses of  the  Federal  U^rt  claims  provisions 
of  title  28,  United  States  Code. 

(e)  Personnel  of  the  uniformed  services 
who  are  detailed  or  assigned  to  duty  in  the 
performance  of  agreemenUs  made  by  the  Di- 
rector for  the  support  of  the  Corps  shall  not 
be  counted  in  computing  strength  under  any 
law  limiting  the  strength  of  such  services  or 
in  computing  the  percentage  authorized  by 
law  for  any  grade  therein. 

Political  Discrimination  and  Political 
Activity 
Sec.  107.   (a)    No  officer  or  employee  of  the 
executive  branch  of  the  Federal  Government 
, shall  make  any  inquiry  concerning  the  polit- 
'ical  affiliation  or  beliefs  of  any  enrollee  or 
applicant  for  enrollment  in   the  Corps.     All 
disclosures  concerning  such  matters  shall  be 
ignored,   except    as   to   such   membership    in 
political  parties  or  organizations  as  consti- 
tutes by  law  a  disqualification  for  Govern- 
ment employment.     No  discrimination  shall 
be  exercised,  threatened  or  promised  by  any 
person  in  the  executive  branch  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government  against  or  in  favor  of  any 
eru-oUee  in  the  Corps,   or  any   applicant  for 
enrollment  in  the  Corps  because  of  his  polit- 
ical affiliation  or  beliefs,  except   as  may  be 
specifically  authorized  or  required  by  law. 

(b)  No  officer,  employee  or  enrollee  of  the 
Corps  shall  take  any  active  part  in  political 
management  or  in  political  campaigns,  ex- 
cept as  may  be  provided  by  or  pursuant  to 
statute,  and  no  such  officer,  employee  or  en- 
rollee sliall  use  his  official  position  or  in- 
fluence for  the  purixjse  of  interfering  with 
an  election  or  affecting  the  result  thereof. 
All  such  persons  shall  retain  the  right  to 
vote  as  they  may  choose  and  to  express,  in 
their  private  capxacitles.  their  opinions  on  all 
political  subjects  and  candidates. 

(c)  'Whenever  the  United  States  Civil  Serv- 
ice Commission  finds  that  any  person  has 
violated  the  foregoing  provisions,  It  shall. 
after  giving  due  notice  and  opportunity  for 
explanation  to  the  officer  or  employee  or  en- 
rollee concerned,  certify  the  facts  to  the 
Director  with  specific  instructioiis  as  to  dis- 


cipline    or     dismissal     or     other    corrective 
actions. 

State-Operated  Youth  Camps 
Sec.  108.  The  Director  is  authorized  to 
enter  into  agreements  with  States  to  assist 
in  the  operation  or  administration  of  State- 
operated  programs  which  carry  out  the  pur- 
pose of  this  part.  The  Director  may,  pursu- 
ant to  such  regulations  as  he  may  adopt, 
pay  part  or  all  of  the  operative  or  adminis- 
trative costs  of  such  programs. 

Requirement  for  State  Approval  of  Conserva- 
tion Camps  and  Training  Centers 
Sec.  109.  In  carrying  out  the  provisions  of 
part  A  of  this  title  no  conservation  camp, 
training  center  or  other  similar  facility  de- 
signed to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this 
Act,  shall  be  established  within  a  State  un- 
less a  plan  setting  forth  such  proposed  estab- 
lishment has  been  submitted  to  the  Governor 
of  the  State  and  such  plan  has  not  been 
disapproved  by  him  within  thirty  days  of 
such  submission. 

Part  B — Work-training  programs 
Statement  of  Purpose 
Sec.  111.  The  purpose  of  this  part  is  to 
provide  useful  work  experience  opportuni- 
ties for  unemployed  young  men  and  young 
women,  through  participation  in  State  and 
community  work-training  programs,  so  that 
their  cmpjoyability  may  be  increased  or  their 
education  resumed  or  continued  and  so  that 
public  agencies  and  private  nonprofit  organi- 
zations will  be  enabled  to  carry  out  pro- 
grams which  will  permit  or  contribute  to  an 
undertaking  or  service  in  the  public  interest 
that  would  not  otherwise  be  provided,  or 
win  contribute  to  the  conservation  and  de- 
\clopment  of  natural  resources  and  recrea- 
tional areas. 

Development  of  Programs 
Sec.  112.  In  order  to  carry  out  the  piu-- 
poses  of  this  part,  the  Director  shall  assist 
and  cooperate  with  State  and  local  agencies 
and  private  nonprofit  organizations  in  de- 
veloping programs  for  the  employment  of 
j-oung  people  in  Stete  and  community  ac- 
tivities hereinafter  authorized,  which,  when- 
ever appropriate,  shall  be  coordinated  with 
programs  of  training  and  education  pro- 
vided by  local  public  educational  agencies. 

Financial  Assistance 

Sec.  113.  (a)  The  Director  is  authorized 
to  enter  into  agreements  providing  for  the 
payment  by  him  of  part  or  all  of  the  cost 
of  a  State  or  local  program  submitted  here- 
under if  he  determines,  in  accordance  with 
such  regulations  as  he  may  prescribe,  that — 

( 1  )  enrollees  in  the  program  will  be  em- 
ployed either  (A)  on  publicly  owned  and 
operated  facilities  or  projects,  or  (B)  on 
local  projects  sponsored  by  private  nonprofit 
organizations,  other  than  projects  involving 
the  construction,  operations,  or  maintenance 
of  so  much  of  any  facility  used  or  to  be  used 
for  sectarian  instruction  or  as  a  place  for 
religious  worship; 

(2)  the  program  will  increase  the  employ- 
ability  of  the  enrollees  by  providing  work 
experience  and  training  in  occupational  skills 
or  pursuits  in  classifications  in  which  the 
Director  finds  there  is  a  reasonable  expecta- 
tion of  employment,  or  will  enable  student 
enrollees  to  resume  or  to  maintain  school 
attendance; 

( 3  I  the  program  will  permit  or  contribute 
to  an  undertaking  or  service  in  the  public 
interest  that  would  not  otherwise  be  pro- 
vided, or  will  contribute  to  the  conserva- 
tion, development,  or  management  of  the 
natural  resources  of  the  State  or  community 
or  to  the  development,  management,  or  pro- 
tection of  State  or  community  recreational 
areas; 

(4)  the  program  will  not  result  In  the  dis- 
placement of  employed  workers  or  impair 
existing  contracts  for  services; 
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(5i  the  rates  of  pay  and  other  conditions 
of  emplLiyment  will  be  appropriate  and  rea- 
sonable In  the  light  of  such  factors  as  the 
type  uf  work  performed,  geoi^raphlcal  region, 
and  proficiency  of  the  empioyfc, 

i6i  to  the  maximum  extent  feasible.  Uie 
proi^ram  will  be  coordinated  with  vucatlonal 
trainlnii;  and  educational  services  adapted  to 
the  special  needs  of  enroUees  In  such  pro- 
gram and  sponsored  by  State  or  local  public 
educational  agencies'  Proitd^-d.  hotceier. 
That  where  such  services  are  Inadequate  or 
unavailable,  the  program  may  make  provision 
for  tb.e  enlargement.  lnipr'>\enif^nt.  develop- 
ment, and  coordination  of  such  services  with 
the  cooperation  of.  or  where  appropriate  pur- 
suant to  acrreement  with,  the  Secretary  of 
Health.   Education,    and   Welfare;    and 

i7i  the  program  Includes  standard.s  and 
procedures  for  the  selection  of  applicants.  In- 
cluding provisions  assuring  full  coordination 
ar'd  cooperation  with  local  and  other  author- 
ities to  encourage  students  to  resume  or 
malzit^.m  school  attendance 

ibi  In  approving  projects  under  this  part, 
the  Director  shall  give  priority  to  projects 
with  hiijh  training  potential 

Enrollees  In  ProRram 
Sec  114.  (al  Participation  In  programs 
under  this  part  shall  be  limited  to  young 
men  .^nd  women  who  are  permanent  residents 
of  the  United  States,  who  have  attained  age 
sixteen  but  have  not  attained  aee  twenty- 
two,  and  whose  participation  In  such  pro- 
grams will  be  consistent  with  the  purposes 
of  this  part. 

ibi  Enrollees  shall  be  deemed  not  to  be 
Federal  employees  and  shall  not  be  subject 
to  the  provisions  of  laws  relating  to  Federal 
employment.  Including  those  relating  to 
hours  of  work,  rates  of  compensation  leave, 
unemployment  comperv<;ation.  and  Federal 
employee  benefits. 

(Ci  Where  appropriate  t.i  carry  out  the 
purposes  of  this  Act.  the  Director  may  pro- 
v'.df»  for  testing,  counseling  Job  development. 
and  referral  services  to  youths  through  pub- 
lic agencies  or  private  nonprofit  organiza- 
tions. 

Limitations  on  Federal  Assistance 
Sec  115.  Federal  assistance  to  any  program 
pursuant  to  this  part  paid  for  the  peric<i 
ending  two  years  after  the  d.ite  of  en  ictment 
of  this  Act.  or  Jline  30.  1966.  whichever  is 
later,  shall  not  exceed  90  per  centum  of  the 
costs  of  such  program.  Including  rttets  of 
administration,  and  such  assistance  fmid  for 
periods  thereafter  shall  not  exceed  50  per 
centum  of  such  costs,  unless  the  Director 
determines,  pursuant  to  regulations  adopted 
and  promulgated  by  him  establishing  objec- 
tive criteria  for  such  determinations,  that 
assistance  In  excess  of  svirh  percentages  is 
required  in  furtherance  of  the  purposes  of 
thi-s  part.  Non-Federal  contributions  may 
be  in  cash  or  in  kind,  fairly  evaluated,  in- 
cluding but  not  limited  to  plant,  equipment, 
and  services. 

Equitable  Distribution  of  Assistance 
Sec  116.  The  Director  shall  est.ibli.sh  cri- 
teria designed  to  achieve  an  equitable  dis- 
tribution of  assistance  under  this  part 
among  the  States.  In  developing  such  cri- 
teria, he  shall  consider  among  other  relevant 
factors  the  ratios  of  population,  unemploy- 
ment, and  family  Income  levels.  Not  more 
than  12 '.J  per  centum  of  the  sums  appro- 
priated or  allocated  for  any  fiscal  year  to 
carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  part  shall  be 
used  within  any  one  State 

Part  C — Work-study  programs 
Statement  of  Purpose 
Sec  121.  The  purpose  of  this  part  is  to 
stimulate  and  promote  the  part-time  em- 
ployment of  students  In  Institutions  of 
higher  education  who  are  from  low-Income 
families    and   arc    In    need    of    the    earnings 


from  such  employment  to  pursue  courses  of 
study  at  such  institutions. 

Allotments  to  States 

Sec  122.  (a)  Trom  the  sums  appropriated 
to  carry  out  this  title  for  a  fiscal  year,  the 
Direct,<)r  shall  reserve  the  amount  needed  for 
m. iking  grants  under  section  123.  Not  to 
exceed  2  per  centum  of  the  amount  so  re- 
served shall  be  allotted  by  the  Director 
ami>ng  Puerto  Rico.  Guam  Amerlcm  Samoa, 
and  the  Virgin  Islands  according  to  their  re- 
spective needs  for  assistance  under  this  part. 
The  remainder  of  the  sums  so  reserved  xhall 
be  allotted  among  the  States  as  provided  In 
subsection  i  b ) 

(b)  Of  the  sums  being  allotted  under  this 
subsection  — 

(li  one-third  shall  be  allotted  by  the  Di- 
rector among  the  States  so  that  the  allot- 
ment Ui  each  State  imder  this  clause  will 
be  an  amount  which  bears  the  same  ratio  to 
such  one-third  its  the  number  of  persons 
enrolled  on  a  full-time  basis  in  Institutions 
of  higher  education  In  such  State  bears  to 
the  total  number  of  persons  enrolled  on  a 
full-time  basis  in  Institutions  of  higher  edu- 
cation In  all  the  States. 

(21  one-third  shall  be  allotted  by  the  Di- 
rector among  the  States  so  that  the  allot- 
ment to  each  State  under  this  clause  will 
be  an  amount  which  bears  the  s.ime  r.itlo 
to  .>uch  one-third  as  the  number  of  high 
school  graduates  (as  defined  In  section  103 
idii3)  of  the  Higher  Education  Facilities 
Act  of  1963)  of  such  State  bears  to  the  total 
number  of  such  high  scho<il  graduates  of  all 
the  States,  and 

(3)  one-third  shall  be  allotted  by  him 
among  the  States  so  that  the  allotment  to 
each  State  under  this  clause  will  be  an 
amount  which  bears  the  same  ratio  to  such 
one-third  as  the  number  of  related  children 
under  elght-een  years  of  age  living  In  families 
with  annual  Incomes  of  less  than  $3,000  In 
such  State  bears  to  the  number  of  related 
children  under  eighteen  years  of  nge  living 
in  families  with  annual  Incomes  of  less  than 
$3,000  in  all  the  States. 

ici  The  amount  of  any  State's  allotment 
which  has  not  been  granted  to  an  Institution 
of  hieher  education  under  section  123  at  the 
e-d  'f  the  fiscal  year  for  which  appropriated 
shall  be  reallotted  by  the  Director.  In  such 
manner  as  he  determines  wUl  best  assist  In 
achieving  the  purposes  of  this  Act.  Amounts 
rcailotted  under  this  subsection  shall  be 
available  for  making  grants  under  section 
l-'3  until  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year  next 
succeeding  the  fiscal  year  for  which  appro- 
priated. 

(d)  For  purposes  of  this  section,  the  term 
"State"  does  not  Include  Puerto  Rico,  Cluam, 
American  Siunoa.  and  the  Virgin  Islands 

Grants   for  Work-Study   Prugrmns 

Sec.  123  The  Director  Is  authorized  to  en- 
ter Into  agreements  with  Institutions  of 
higher  education  (as  defined  by  section  401 
.fi  of  the  Higher  Education  Facilities  .^ct 
of  1963  (PL  88-204  1  )  under  which  the  Di- 
rector will  make  grants  to  such  institutions 
t'j  assist  in  the  operation  of  work-study  pro- 
grams as  hereinafter  provided. 

Conditions  of  Agreements 

Sec  124  An  agreement  entered  Into  pur- 
suant to  section  123  shall  — 

(a)  provide  for  the  operation  by  the  In- 
stitution of  a  program  for  the  part-time 
employment  of  its  students  in  work — 

I  1  I    for  the  Institution  Itself,  or 

(2i  for  a  public  or  private  nonprofit  orga- 
nization when  the  position  Is  obtained 
through  an  arrangement  between  the  in- 
stitution and  such  an  organization  and — 

(A»  the  work  Is  related  to  the  student's 
educational  objective,  or 

iB/  such  work  (1)  will  be  In  the  public 
Interest  and  is  work  whl'-h  would  not  other- 
wise he  provided,  ill)  will  not  result  In  the 
displacement  of  employed  workers  or  Impair 


existing  contracts  for  services,  and  (111)  ^^ 
be  governed  by  such  conditions  of  employ. 
ment  as  will  be  appropriate  and  reasonable 
In  light  of  such  factors  as  the  type  of  work 
performed,  geographical  region,  and  profi- 
ciency of  the  employee 

Provided,  however.  That  no  such  work  shall 
Involve  the  construction,  operation,  or  main- 
tenance of  so  much  of  any  facility  used  or 
Xii  be  used  for  hfctarlan  Instruction  or  as  a 
place  for  religious  worship. 

(bi  provide  that  funds  granted  an  instltu- 
t!on  of  higher  education,  pursuant  to  section 
123  may  be  used  only  to  make  payments  to 
students  participating  in  work-study  pro- 
gr.-inis,  except  that  an  Institution  may  use 
a  portion  of  the  sums  granted  to  it  to  meet 
admlnlstratue  expenses,  but  the  amount  so 
u'led  may  not  exceed  5  per  centum  of  the 
pa.raents  made  by  the  Director  to  such  in- 
stitution for  that  part  of  the  work-study 
program  In  which  students  are  working  for 
public  or  nonprofit  organizations  other  than 
the  institution  Itself, 

(c)  provide  that  employment  under  such 
work-study  program  shall  be  furnished  only 
to  a  student  who  ( 1 1  Is  from  a  low-income 
family.  (2)  is  in  need  of  the  earnings  from 
such  employment  in  order  to  pursue  a  course 
of  study  at  such  institution.  (3i  Is  capable. 
in  the  opinion  of  the  Institution,  of  main- 
taining good  standing  In  such  course  of 
study  while  employed  under  the  program 
covered  by  the  agreement,  and  (4i  has  been 
accepted  for  enrollment  aa  a  full-time  stu- 
dent at  the  institution  or,  In  the  case  of  a 
student  already  enrolled  In  and  attending 
the  Institution.  Is  In  good  standing  aiid  In 
full-time  attendance  there  either  as  an  un- 
dergraduate, gr.iduate,  or  professional 
student; 

id)  provide  that  no  student  shall  be  em- 
ployed under  such  work-study  program  for 
more  than  fifteen  hoiu-s  in  any  week  in  which 
cla.s.ses  in  which  he  is  enrolled  are  in 
session; 

lei  provide  that  in  each  fiscal  year  during 
which  the  agreement  remains  in  effect,  the 
institution  shall  expend  i  from  sources  other 
than  payments  under  this  part)  for  the 
employment  of  Its  students  (whether  or  not 
In  empl  'vmcnt  eligible  for  assistance  under 
this  parti  an  amount  that  Is  not  less  than 
Its  average  annual  expenditure  for  such  em- 
ployment during  the  three  fiscal  years  pre- 
ceding the  fiscal  year  In  which  the  agree- 
ment Is  entered  into; 

(fi  provide  that  the  Federal  .share  of  the 
Compensation  of  students  employed  in  the 
wr)rk-study  program  In  accordance  with  the 
agreement  will  not  exceed  90  per  centum  of 
such  compensation  for  work  performed  dur- 
ing the  period  ending  two  years  after  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  Act.  or  June  30. 
1966.  whichever  is  later,  and  75  per  centum 
thereafter; 

(g)  Include  provisions  designed  to  make 
employment  under  such  work-study  pro- 
griun.  or  equivalent  employment  offered  or 
arranged  for  by  the  Institution,  reasonably 
available  i  to  the  extent  of  available  funds) 
to  all  eligible  students  in  the  In.stltutlon  in 
neetl  thereof;  and 

ihi  Include  such  other  provisions  siS  the 
Director  shall  deem  necessary  or  appropri- 
ate U)  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  part 

Sources  of  Matching  Funds 

Sec.  125.  Nothing  in  this  part  shall  be  con- 
strued as  restricting  the  source  (other  than 
this  part)  from  which  the  institution  may 
pav  lis  share  of  the  compensatl<Tn  of  a  stu- 
dent employed  under  a  work-study  program 
covered  by  an  agreement  under  this  part. 

Eqult;'.ble  Distribution  of  Assistance 

Sec  126  The  Director  shall  establish  cri- 
teria designed  to  achieve  such  distribution 
of  assistance  under  this  part  among  institu- 
tions of  higher  education  within  a  State  as 
will  most  effectively  carry  out  the  purposes 
of  this  Act. 
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p^^f  D— Authorization  of  appropriations 
SEC  131  The  Director  shall  carry  out  the 
programs  provided  for  In  this  title  during 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1965,  and  the 
two  succeeding  fiscal  years.  For  the  pur- 
pose of  carrying  out  this  title,  there  Is 
herebv  authorized  to  be  appropriated  the 
sum  of  $412,500,000  for  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing June  30.  1965;  and  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30.  1966,  and  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30.  1967.  such  sums  may  be 
appropriated  as  the  Congress  may  hereafter 
authorize  by  law. 
rrrLE   ii  -vrban   and   rural  community 

ACTION     PROGRAMS 

Part  A--GcTicral  community  action  programs 
Statement  of    Purpose 

Sec  201.  The  purpose  of  this  part  Is  to 
provide  stimulation  and  Incentive  for  urban 
and  rural  communities  to  mobilize  their  re- 
sources u>  combat  poverty  through  commu- 
nity action  j>rograms. 

Community  Action  Programs 

Sec.  202  (a)  The  term  "corrmiunlty  action 
program"  means  a  program — 

1 1 1  which  mobilizes  and  utilizes  resources, 
public  or  private,  of  any  urban  or  rural,  or 
combined  urban  and  rural,  geographical  area 
(referred  to  in  this  part  as  a  "community"), 
including  but  not  limited  to  a  State,  metro- 
politan area,  county,  city,  town,  multlclty 
unit,  or  multicounty  unit  in  an  attack  on 
poverty; 

(2)  which  provides  services,  assistance,  and 
other  activities  of  sufficient  scojje  and  size 
to  give  promise  of  progress  toward  elimina- 
tion of  poverty  or  a  cause  or  causes  of 
poverty  through  developing  employment  op- 
portunities, improving  human  performance, 
motivation,  and  productivity,  or  bettering 
the  conditions  under  which  people  live,  learn, 
and  work; 

(3>  which  Is  developed,  conducted,  and 
administered  with  the  maximum  feasible 
participation  of  residents  of  the  areas  and 
members  of  the  groups  served:  and 

(41  which  is  conducted,  administered,  or 
coordinated  by  a  public  or  private  nonprofit 
agency,  or  a  combination  thereof,  with  maxi- 
mum fe;u5lble  participation  of  public  agen- 
cies ar.d  private  nonprofit  organizations  pri- 
marily concerned  with  the  community's 
problems  of  poverty. 

(b)  The  Directijr  Is  authorized  to  prescribe 
such  additional  criteria  for  programs  carried 
on  under  this  p.irt  as  he  shall  deem  appro- 
priate. 

Allotment  to  States 

Sec  203.  (a)  From  the  sums  appropriated 
to  cjury  out  this  title  for  a  fiscal  year,  the 
Director  shall  reserve  the  amount  needed  for 
carrying  out  sections  204  and  205.  Not 
to  exceed  2  per  centum  of  the  amount  so 
re.served  shall  be  allotted  by  the  Director 
among  Puerto  Rico,  Guam.  American  Samoa, 
and  the  Virgin  Islands  according  to  their 
respective  needs  for  assistance  under  this 
part.  Twenty  per  centum  of  the  amount  so 
reserved  shall  be  allotted  among  the  States 
as  the  Director  shall  determine.  The  remain- 
der of  the  sums  so  reserved  shall  be  allotted 
among  the  St»ite6  as  provided  In  subsec- 
tion ( b ) . 

(bi  Of  the  sums  being  allotted  under  this 
subsection — 

(1)  one-third  shall  be  allotted  by  the  Di- 
rector among  the  States  so  that  the  allot- 
ment to  each  State  under  this  clause  will  be 
an  amount  which  bears  the  some  ratio  to 
such  one-third  as  the  number  of  public  as- 
sistance recipients  In  such  State  bears  to  the 
total  number  of  public  assistance  recipients 
In  all  the  States; 

(2)  one-third  shall  be  allotted  by  him 
among  the  States  so  that  the  allotment  to 
each  State  under  this  clause  will  be  an 
amount  which  bears  the  same  ratio  to  such 
one-third  as  the  annual  average  number  of 
per.sons  unemployed   In  such  State  bears  to 


the  annual  average  number  of  persons  unem- 
ployed in  all  the  States;  and 

(3)  the  remaining  one-third  shall  be  al- 
lotted by  him  among  the  States  so  that  the 
allotment  to  each  State  under  this  clause  will 
be  an  amount  which  bears  the  same  ratio  to 
such  one-third  as  the  number  of  related  chil- 
dren under  18  years  of  age  living  in  families 
with  Incomes  of  less  than  $1,000  In  such 
State  bears  to  the  number  of  related  children 
under  18  years  of  age  living  in  families  with 
Incomes  of  less  than  $1,000  in  all  the  States. 

(c)  The  portion  of  any  State's  allotment 
under  subsection  (a)  for  a  fiscal  year  which 
the  Director  determines  will  not  be  required 
for  such  fiscal  year  for  carrying  out  this  part 
shall  be  available  for  re.iUotment  from  time 
to  time,  on  such  dates  during  such  year  as 
the  Director  may  fix,  to  other  States  in  pro- 
portion to  their  original  allotments  for  such 
year,  but  with  such  proportionate  amount  for 
any  of  such  other  States  being  reduced  to  the 
extent  it  exceeds  the  sum  which  the  Director 
estimates  such  State  needs  and  will  be  able 
to  use  for  such  year  for  carrying  out  this 
part;  and  the  total  of  such  reductions  shall 
be  similarly  reallotted  among  the  States 
whose  projxjrtlonate  amounts  are  not  so  re- 
duced. Any  amount  reallotted  to  a  State 
under  this  subsection  during  a  year  shall  be 
deemed  part  of  Its  allotment  under  subsec- 
tion (a)  for  such  year. 

(d)  For  the  purposes  of  this  section,  the 
term  "State"  does  not  Include  Puerto  Rico, 
Guam,  American  Samoa,  and  the  Virgin  Is- 
lands. 

Financial  Assistance  for  Development  of 
Community  Action  Programs 

Sec.  204.  The  Director  Is  authorized  to 
make  grants  to,  or  to  contract  with,  appro- 
priate public  or  private  nonprofit  agencies,  or 
combinations  thereof,  to  pay  part  or  all  of 
the  costs  of  development  of  community  ac- 
tion programs. 

Financial  Assistance  for  Conduct  and  Admin- 
istration of  Community  Action  Programs 

Sec.  205.  (a)  The  Director  is  authorized  to 
make  grants  to,  or  to  contract  with,  public 
or  private  nonprofit  agencies,  or  combina- 
tions thereof,  to  pay  part  or  all  of  the  costs 
of  community  action  programs  wiiich  have 
been  approved  by  him  pursuant  to  this  part. 
Including  the  cost  of  carrying  out  programs 
which  are  comp>onents  of  a  community  ac- 
tion program  and  which  are  designed  to 
achieve  the  purposes  of  this  part.  Such  com- 
ponent programs  shall  be  focused  upon  the 
needs  of  low-Income  Individuals  and  families 
and  shall  provide  expanded  and  improved 
services,  assistance,  and  other  activities,  and 
facilities  necessary  in  connection  therewith. 
Such  programs  shall  be  conducted  in  those 
fields  which  fall  within  the  purposes  of  this 
part  Including  employment.  Job  training  and 
counseling,  health,  vocational  rehabilitation. 
housing,  home  management,  welfare,  and 
special  remedial  and  other  noncurricular  edu- 
cational assistance  for  the  benefit  of  low- 
Income  individuals  and  families. 

(b)  No  grant  or  contract  authorized  under 
this  part  may  provide  for  general  aid  to  ele- 
mentary or  secondary  education  in  any  school 
or  school  system. 

(c)  In  determining  whether  to  extend  as- 
sistance under  this  section  the  Director  shall 
consider  among  other  relevant  factors  the 
Incidence  of  poverty  within  the  community 
and  within  the  areas  or  groups  to  be  affected 
by  the  specific  program  or  programs,  and  the 
extent  to  which  the  applicant  is  in  a  posi- 
tion to  utilize  efficiently  and  expeditiously 
the  assistance  for  which  application  Is  made. 
In  determining  the  incidence  of  poverty  the 
Director  shall  consider  information  available 
with  respect  to  such  factors  as:  the  concen- 
tration of  low-Income  families,  particularly 
those  with  children;  the  extent  of  persistent 
unemployment  and  underemployment;  the 
number  and  proportion  of  persons  receiving 


cash  or  other  assistance  on  a  needs  basis  from 
public  agencies  or  private  organizations;  the 
number  of  migrant  or  transient  low-Income 
families;  school  dropout  rates,  military  serv- 
ice rejection  rates,  and  other  evidences  of 
low  educational  attainment;  the  Incidence 
of  disease,  disability,  and  Infant  mortality; 
housing  conditions;  adequacy  of  community 
facilities  and  services;  and  the  incidence  of 
crime  and  Juvenile  delinquency. 

( d )  In  extending  assistance  under  this  sec- 
tion the  Director  shall  give  special  considera- 
tion to  programs  which  give  promise  of 
effecting  a  permanent  increase  In  the  capac- 
ity of  individuals,  groups,  and  communities 
to  deal  with  their  problems  without  further 
assistance. 

Technical  Assistance 

Sec.  206.  The  Director  Is  authorized  to  pro- 
vide, either  directly  or  through  grants  or 
other  arrangements,  ( 1 )  technical  assistance 
to  communities  in  developing,  conducting, 
and  administering  community  action  pro- 
grams, and  (2)  training  for  specialized  per- 
sonnel needed  to  develop,  conduct,  or  ad- 
minister such  programs  or  to  provide  services 
or  other  assistance  thereunder. 

Research,  Training,  and  Demonstrations 

Sec.  207.  The  Director  Is  authorized  to  con- 
duct, or  to  make  grants  to  or  enter  Into 
contracts  with  institutions  of  higher  educa- 
tion or  other  appropriate  public  agencies  or 
private  organizations  for  the  conduct  of,  re- 
search, training,  and  demonstrations  per- 
taining to  the  purposes  of  this  part. 
Expenditures  under  this  section  in  any  fiscal 
year  shall  not  exceed  15  per  centum  of  the 
sums  appropriated  or  allocated  for  such  year 
to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  part. 

Limitations  on  Federal  Assistance 

Sec.  208.  (a)  Assistance  pursuant  to  sec- 
tions 204  and  205  paid  for  the  period  ending 
two  years  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
Act,  or  June  30,  1966,  whichever  is  later, 
shall  not  exceed  90  per  centum  of  the  costs 
referred  to  in  those  sections,  respectively,  and 
thereafter  shall  not  exceed  50  per  centum  of 
such  costs,  unless  the  Director  determines, 
pursuant  to  regulations  adopted  and  promul- 
gated by  him  establishing  objective  criteria 
for  such  determinations,  that  assistance  in 
excess  of  such  percentages  Is  required  In  fur- 
therance of  the  purposes  of  this  part.  Non- 
Federal  contributions  may  be  In  cash  or  in 
kind,  fairly  evaluated,  including  but  not 
limited   to  plant,   equipment,   and   services. 

(b)  The  expenditures  or  contributions 
made  from  non-Federal  sources  for  a  com- 
munity action  program  or  component  thereof 
shall  be  In  addition  to  the  aggregate  expendi- 
tures or  contributions  from  non-Federal 
sources  which  were  being  made  for  similar 
purposes  prior  to  the  extension  of  Federal 
assistance. 

Participation  of  State  Agencies 

Sec.  209.  (a)  The  Director  shall  establish 
procedures  which  will  facilitate  effective  par- 
ticipation of  the  States  In  community  action 
programs. 

(b)  The  Director  Is  authorized  to  make 
grants  to,  or  to  contract  with,  appropriate 
State  agencies  for  the  payment  of  the  ex- 
penses of  such  agencies  in  providing  tech- 
nical assistance  to  communities  in  develop- 
ing, conducting,  and  administering  commu- 
nity action  programs. 

(c)  In  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  title 
I  and  title  II  of  this  Act,  no  contract,  agree- 
ment, grant,  loan,  or  other  assistance  shall 
be  made  with  or  provided  to,  any  private 
nonprofit  or  other  private  institution  or  orga- 
nization for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  any 
program,  project,  or  other  activity  within  a 
State,  except  where  such  institution  or  orga- 
nization is  operating  In  conjunction  with,  or 
under  the  authority  of,  a  public  agency, 
unless  a  plan  setting  forth  such  proposed 
contract,   agreement,   grant,   loan,   or  other 
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iisslstaiu-e   hiia   been  s\ibnutted    to   the   t'nn- 
ernor   of  the  State,   iind   surli    plan   has   not 
been  disapproved  by  him  wUhln  thirty  dfiys 
of  such  RUbmlsBlon:  Proiulrd    howi'icr.  That 
this    section    shall    not    apply    to    contracts, 
grants,  loans,  or  other  assl.stunce  to  anv  In- 
stitutions of   hlRhcr   edurutlon    m   existence 
on  the  date  of  the  approval  of  this  Act 
Fqultable  Distribution  of  A.-islsuince 
Sn     210.  The  Director  shall  establish  cri- 
teria  designed    to   iichieve   an   er|iilt-iible   dis- 
tribution of  asulHlancf  under  thl.s  part  with- 
in the  states  t)etween  url>an  and  rural  areas 
In    d>'\flop|n«    sur-h    crircrla,    he    shall    con- 
sUl'T    !!ir    relative    lunnhers    li»    the    Stales 
wr  .irea.s  therein  of:   (  1  i   low-lncome  families, 
particularly    th<i8e    v^lth    chllilren;     (2)     iin- 
emii'.iivod     persoiis;      it)     porsonr.     receiving 
ca.sh     r  other  assistance  on  a  needs  basis  from 
pviblic     agencies    or     private     orKanl/atlons. 
i4i    .school    dropouts,     1 5)    adidts    with    less 
than    an    elKhth-Kradc    education,     and     i(J) 
persons   rejected    for   n>'.litary   service 

Preference    for    Cdinponents    ot    Approved 

Pr(>kjr.in'.s 

Src  2\i.  In  detenn:iii!i».:  'Ahethcr  to  ex- 
tend assistance  under  this  Act.  the  Director 
shall,  to  the  extent  feasible.  Rive  preference 
to  programs  and  projects  which  are  compo- 
nents of  a  connnunltv  action  program  ap- 
proved pursuant   to  this  purl 

I' ;   '  /?     Adult  haste  rducation  programt 

Declaration  of  Purpose 
Sf(  2\'2.  It  Is  the  purp.vse  of  this  pari 
to  Itutlate  programs  of  instruction  for  in- 
dividuals who  have  attained  atje  eluhteen 
and  whose  Inability  to  read  and  write  the 
KnK'.i'^h  lantju.ii?e  constitutes  a  substantial 
impairment  of  their  ability  ti>  get  or  retain 
einpl.ivment  conunensiirate  with  their  real 
abiUtv  so  as  to  help  eliminate  .such  Inabil- 
ity and  raise  the  level  of  edvic.itlon  of  such 
indivulvials  with  a  view  to  making  them  less 
Ukelv  to  become  dependent  on  others,  im- 
proving their  ability  to  benerlt  from  occu- 
pation.il  training  and  otherwise  increasing 
their  opportunities  tor  m.in-  productive  and 
profitable  employment  ,iiid  making  them 
better  able  to  meet  their  adult  respoivslbll- 
Itles 

Grants  to  States 

Sec  213.  (ivi  From  the  sums  appropriated 
to  carry  out  this  title,  the  Director  shall 
make  grants  to  States  which  have  State 
pi. \ us   .ipproved   by   him   under    this  section. 

(bi  Cirants  tinder  subsection  lal  may  be 
\ised.  In  accordance  with  regulations  of  the 
Director,  to — 

(l»  assist  m  establishment  ot  pilot  proj- 
ects by  IcK-al  educational  agencies,  relating 
to  Instruction  In  public  schools,  or  other 
facilities  used  for  the  purpose  by  such 
agencies,  of  Ir.dlvldua'.s  described  In  section 
212.  t.>  (A)  demonstrate  test,  or  develop 
miKliricatlons.  i>r  adaptations  In  the  light 
of  Ux'ai  needs,  of  speci.il  materials  or  n»eth- 
i.>ds  tor  Instruction  ot  such  Individuals.  lUl 
stimulate  the  de\elopment  of  Kk'uI  ediica- 
tli>nal  .igency  programs  for  Instruction  of 
such  Individuals  In  s\ich  scIkhiIs  or  other 
facilities,  and  iCi  accjulre  addltlomil  Infor- 
matioii  concerning  the  niaterlals  or  methtKls 
needed  for  an  etTectUe  program  for  raising 
adult  biuslc  educational  skills, 

(2>  u.sslst  In  meeting  the  cost  of  Ux-al 
educational  agency  programs  for  Instrtic- 
tion  of  such  Individuals  in  such  schools  or 
other  facilities,    and 

(3>  assist  In  de\ el 'pnient  or  Improve- 
ment (if  technical  or  supervisory  services  by 
the  State  educational  agency  relating  to 
adult    basic   educatloii    programs 

State  Plans 
Sec    214.    ta)    The    Director   shall    approve 
for  purposes  of  this  p.irt  the  plan  of  a  State 
which    - 


I  I  I  provides  fi.r  adnilnl.slriUlun  Iheri-ul  by 
the   State   educational    agency; 

(2i  provules  that  such  agency  will  make 
such  reports  to  the  Director.  In  such  lorm 
and  containing  such  Information,  as  may 
ren.sonably  be  necessary  to  enable  the  Direc- 
tor to  perform  his  duties  under  this  part  and 
will  keep  such  records  and  alTord  such  acces.s 
thereto  as  the  Director  (Inds  necessary  to 
assure  the  correctness  and  vcrincallon  of 
such  reports; 

(3)  provides  such  fiscal  control  and  fund 
accounting  i)riK-edures  as  may  be  necessary 
to  a.Hsure  projn-r  dlsbur.sen^ent  of  and  nc- 
cotmtlng  for  Federal  funds  |Mild  to  the  State 
under  this  part  (Including  such  funds  paid 
by   the  State  to  hx-.d  edu<-allonal  agencies); 

(4  I  provides  for  CfX'ix'ratlve  arrangements 
between  the  State  educatlonid  agency  and 
the  State  health  authority  hxiklng  toward 
provision  of  such  health  Information  and 
services  for  Individuals  described  In  section 
212  as  may  be  available  frunj  such  agencies* 
and  a.i  may  reaMinably  l>e  neces.iary  to  en- 
able them  Ui  benefit  from  the  li»»tructlon 
provided  untler  programs  conducte<l  pur- 
suant  to  grant.s  under  this  part;   and 

|5)  .set.H  forth  a  program  for  use.  In  i\c- 
cordaiice  with  section  213(b) .  of  grants  under 
this  part  which  affords  assurance  of  sub- 
stantial progress,  within  a  reasonable  perloti 
and  with  respect  to  all  segments  of  the  poptu 
latlon  and  all  areas  of  the  State,  toward 
ellmliuitlon  (if  the  imiblllty  of  adults  to  rend 
iitid  write  Kngllsh  and  toward  subst.mtlally 
raising  the  level  of  education  of  Individuals 
de.scrllx'd   In  M-cilon  212 

(b)  The  Director  shall  not  finally  disap- 
prove any  State  plan  submitted  under  this 
part,  or  any  nuKllflcatlon  thereof,  without 
first  affording  the  State  etlui-allonul  agency 
re;isonable  nt)tlce  and  opiM>rtunlty  for  a 
hearing. 

Allotments 

Sr«.  2lfi  i,u  From  the  sxuna  allocated  for 
grants  to  £^tates  under  section  213  for  any 
fiscal  year,  the  Director  shall  reserve  such 
anjount,  but  not  in  exce*«  of  2  percentimi 
thereof,  as  he  may  di-termlne,  and  shall 
allot  such  amount  among  Puerto  Rico. 
C'luam.  American  Samoa,  and  the  V'lrgtn  I.s- 
lands  according  to  their  respective  needs  for 
assistance  under  thl.s  part  The  remainder 
of  the  sums  so  alltK'ated  for  a  fiscal  year  shall 
be  allotted  by  the  Director  on  the  basis  of 
the  relative  number  of  Individuals  In  each 
State  whii  have  attained  age  eighteen  and 
who  have  completed  not  more  than  five 
grades  o!  .schcH'l  or  have  not  achieved  an 
e<|vnvalent  level  of  education.  a.s  determined 
by  the  Director  on  the  basis  of  the  best  and 
moht  recent  Infornnitlon  available  to  him. 
Including  any  relev.mt  data  furnished  to 
him  by  the  Department  of  Commerce  Tlie 
amount  nlli>tted  to  any  State  under  the  pre- 
ceding sentence  for  any  fiscal  year  which  is 
less  than  SSO.OtX)  shall  be  Increased  to  that 
amount  the  total  thereby  refpiired  b«'lng 
(lerl\ed  by  proportlonatelv  reducing  the 
amount  allotted  to  each  of  the  renialnlng 
St.vtes  uiuler  the  precetllng  sentence,  but 
with  such  atljustments  as  may  be  necessary 
to  prevent  the  allotment  of  any  of  such  re- 
tnalnlng  States  from  being  thereby  reduced 
to  less  than  t">O.CKH)  For  the  purposes  of 
this  subsection,  the  term  State"  shall  not 
Include  Puerto  Rlcti,  Guam,  Amerlcati 
Samoa,   and    the    Virgin    Islands. 

lb)  The  portion  of  any  Stiite's  allotment 
under  .sutjsectlon  (ai  for  a  fiscal  year  which 
the  Director  determines  will  jiot  be  retjulred 
for  the  period  such  nllotment  Is  available. 
tor  carrying  out  the  Slate  plan  (If  any)  ap- 
prove<l  under  this  part  shall  be  available  for 
reallotn\ent  irom  time  to  time,  on  such  dates 
during  such  perltKl  ils  the  Director  may  fix 
to  other  states  In  proportion  ti>  the  original 
allotments  to  such  .states  under  subsection 
(a)  for  such  year,  but  with  such  proportion- 
ate amount  for  any  of  such  other  States  being 


rcdUi-ed  to  the  ext»nt  11  exceed.s  Mic  s\xu\ 
which  the  Director  estlmate.s  such  state 
needs  and  will  be  able  to  use  for  sui  h  period 
for  carrying  out  Its  State  plan  .ipiirovecj 
under  this  part;  anil  the  total  of  such  reduc- 
tions .Khali  be  similarly  reallocated  .uuong 
the  States  whose  proportionate  amounts  ure 
not  so  reduceil  Any  amount  realloited  to 
a  Stale  under  IhLs  subsection  during  a  yeur 
shall  be  deemed  part  of  Its  allotment  uiuier 
hubsccilon  (a)   for  .such  year 

(CI  The  allotment  of  any  State  under  sub- 
section la)  for  the  fiscal  year  endli.^^  June 
30,  llMLS,  shall,  except  to  the  extent  realkitted 
under  subs«'cllon  (b).  remain  available  until 
June  30.  lOOfi.  for  obligation  by  such  Stiitc  for 
carrving  out  Its  .State  plan  approved  utidcr 
I  his  part. 

Payments 

Sr«'  210  (a)  From  a  Slate's  allDiment 
available  lor  the  purpose,  the  Federal  share 
of  expenditures,  under  lUs  Slate  plan,  lur  the 
purposes  set  forth  In  section  2l;tib)  shall 
b«  palil  to  such  Slate  Such  payments  shall 
lie  made  In  advance  on  the  biu-ls  of  esti- 
mates by  the  Director,  and  may  be  made  hi 
such  Installments  as  the  Director  may  deter- 
mine, after  making  appropriate  adjustments 
to  tiike  accoiMit  ol  prevlou^^ly  made  c)verpay- 
ment.sor  uiKlerpasinents.  except  that  no  such 
payments  shall  be  made  for  any  fiscal  year 
lude.-^s  the  Director  find':  that  the  amount 
avail. ible  for  expenditures  toT  adult  basic  ed- 
ucational programs  and  services  from  State 
sources  for  such  year  will  be  not  less  than  the 
amount  expended  for  such  purposes  from 
such  sources  during  the  preceding  fiscal  year 

lb)  For  the  fiscal  year  ending  .)une  :U).  Itffi.s 
and  the  fiscal  year  ending  .June  'M).  liXiC.  the 
Federal  .share  for  each  .siale  shall  be  90 
|>er  centum  For  the  succeeding  fiscal  year 
the  Fe<leral  share  for  anv  State  sliall  be  50 
I)er  centum 

Operation   of  State  Plans.    Hearings  .viul  Ju- 
dicial Kevlew 

Sec.  217  (a  I  Whenever  the  Director  after 
rea.-«.<inable  notice  and  opportunity  lor  hear- 
ing to  the  St-ate  e<lucallonal  agency  admin- 
istering a  Stjite  plan  approved  under  this 
part.  Jlntls  that^ — 

( 1  I  the  State  plan  has  been  f.o  changed 
that  It  no  lon^Tj-r  compiles  with  the  pro- 
vlston.s  of  section  214.  or 

(2)  In  the  administration  of  the  i)lan 
there  Is  a  failure  to  comply  substantially 
with  any  such  provision. 

the  Director  shall  notify  sucli  State  agency 
that  no  further  payments  will  be  made  to 
the  State  tuuler  this  part  i  or  In  his  discre- 
tion, that  further  jiaynu-nts  to  the  State 
will  be  limited  to  programs  under  or  por- 
tions of  the  Stale  plan  not  nfTected  by  such 
failure),  until  he  Is  satisfied  that  there  will 
no  longer  be  any  failure  to  comply.  Until  ho 
Is  so  satisfied,  no  further  payments  may  he 
made  to  such  St.ite  under  this  part  i  or  pi\- 
menta  shall  be  limited  to  pro^jrams  under  or 
portions  of  the  St.ite  plan  not  utTected  by 
such  failure) . 

(b)  A  State  educational  agency  dlssatlsticd 
with  a  final  action  of  the  Director  under  sec- 
tion 214  or  subsection  (  a )  of  this  section  may 
ajipeal  to  the  United  States  court  of  appeals 
for  the  circuit  In  which  the  State  Is  located, 
by  tiling  a  petition  with  such  court  within 
sixty  days  after  siich  final  action.  A  copy 
of  the  petition  shall  be  forthwith  trans- 
mitted by  the  clerk  of  the  court  Ui  the  Di- 
rector, or  any  officer  designated  hv  him  for 
that  purpose.  The  Director  thereupon  shall 
file  In  the  court  the  record  of  the  proceeding's 
on  which  he  based  his  action,  nfi  provUlt'd  In 
section  2112  of  title  28  United  States  Code 
Upon  the  tiling  of  such  petition,  the  cmirt 
shall  have  Jurisdiction  t.>  .ifTlrm  the  action  of 
the  Director  or  to  set  it  aside,  In  whole  or 
In  part  tenifxirarlly  or  permanently,  but 
until  the  U'.lng  of  the  record,  the  Director 
may  modify  or  set  aside  his  order.  Tlie  flnd- 
In^is  of  the  Dlrect-or  as  to  the  facts.  If  sup- 
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ported  by  subsiaiitlal  evidence,  Bhall  be  con- 
clusl^p  '■"■»''  ^'"■'  '-■ourt.  for  good  cause  shown, 
inav  remand  the  case  to  the  Director  to  take 
further  evldeiice,  and  the  Director  may  there- 
upun  make  new  or  inodilled  findings  of  fact 
iiud  may  modify  his  previous  action,  and 
sh.iU  nle  in  the  c.airt  the  record  of  the  fur- 
•'icr  pr(jcccdlii.'s  Sm  h  new  or  modified 
fliidtngs  of  fart  shall  likewise  be  conclusive 
1'  siipp'Tti'd  bv  substantial  evidence.  The 
I'adi-mciit  i'l  the  cmirt  alllrmlii'^'  or  setting 
sidf.  Ill  whnli-  or  111  i)art,  any  action  of  the 
Director  .sliill  be  lin.il,  subject  to  review  by 
the  Supreme  C'lurt  of  the  United  States 
uixin  ccrfloLOl  nr  rcrt  Uirat  Ion  as  provided 
in  section  12.'')4  iM  title  28,  United  States 
Code  The  coiiiinciH  rnitiil  ot  jiroceedlngs 
under  this  suhscctloii  .'-hall  not,  unless  so 
gpecUlcallv  ordcMci  by  the  court,  operate  as  a 
Slav  of  th''  Piiectors  action. 
MIscellaneou.s 

.SFf  21H  l-''ir  ])Urposes  of  thl.s  part — 
1,  ;hc  term  'State  educatlomil  agency" 
means  the  State  bo.ird  of  education  or  other 
agency  or  offlier  primarily  responsible  for 
the  State  supervision  of  i)ubllc  elementary 
and  secondary  schools,  or.  If  dltferent,  the 
agency  or  oificrr  primarily  resjionslble  for 
supervision  of  .idult  ba.slc  education  In  pub- 
lic schools,  whl(liever  may  be  designated 
by  the  Goveriinr  or  by  St.ite  law.  or.  If  there 
Is  no  such  agency  or  officer,  an  agency  or 
officer  designated  by  the  Governor  or  by 
State  I.iw, 

,2i  the  term  li^.i!  educational  agency" 
means  a  b.Mrtl  .if  cdncitloii  or  other  legally 
constltuti'd  liiCiil  school  authority  having 
admtiiisi;  .iJl\c  control  and  direction  of  pub- 
lic clcmcntarv  or  secondary  schools  In  a 
city,  canity,  township,  school  district,  or  po- 
litical subdl\!slon  In  a  SUite,  except  that 
If  there  Is  a  separate  board  or  other  legally 
crtiistltuted  local  authority  Inivlng  admin- 
istrative control  and  direction  of  adult  basic 
education  in  public  schools  therein.  It  means 
siu  h  other  board  or  authority 
Per'  ('  Vnluulu'tj  ci'i''istanci'  program  for 
iiii-du  rhrldrrn 
Statement  of  Purpose 

Skc  219  The  puri)ofie  of  this  part  Is  to 
allow  individual  Americans  to  participate  In 
a  personal  way  in  the  war  on  poverty,  by 
voluntarily  a.ssistlin:  In  the  support  of  one 
(ir  more  needy  children.  In  a  program  co- 
ordinated with  city  or  -ounty  scx-lal  welfare 
agencies 
Authority    to    Fstabllsh    Information   Center 

S5.C.  220.  (a)  In  order  to  carry  out  the 
purposes  of  this  part,  the  Director  Is  author- 
ized to  establish  a  section  within  the  Ofllce 
nf  Economic  Opportunity  to  act  as  an  In- 
formation and  coordlmitlon  center  to  encour- 
iii,'p  voluntary  a.sslstance  for  deserving  and 
needy  children  Such  section  shall  collect 
the  names  of  persons  who  volunttirlly  desire 
to  a.ssifit  financially  svich  children  and  shall 
.>ci  urc  from  clly  or  county  social  welfare 
a«einies  such  Information  concerning  deserv- 
Ink;  and  needy  children  as  the  Director  shall 
deem  approjiriate 

M))  It  Is  the  intent  of  the  Congress  that 
the  sectl<jn  est^iblished  pursuant  to  this  part 
shall  act  solely  as  an  Information  and  co- 
ordination center  and  that  nothing  In  this 
part  shall  be  construed  as  Interfering  with 
the  jurisdiction  of  StJtte  and  local  welfare 
agencies  with  respect  to  programs  for  needy 
children 

rart  D — Aut'wrication  of  appropriations 

Sec.  221.  Tlie  Director  shall  carry  out  the 
proi^rnms  provided  for  In  this  title  during 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1965,  and  the 
two  succeeding  fiscal  years.  For  the  purpose 
of  carrylnp  out  this  title,  there  is  hereby 
authorized  to  be  appropriated  the  sum  of 
M40.000.000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30,  1965;  and  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1966,  and  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 


30,  1967,  such  sums  may  be  approi)rlated  as 
the  Congress  may  hereafter  authorize  by  law. 

TITLE        III SPECIAL        PROGRAMS        TO        COMBAT 

POVERTY    IN    RURAL    AREAS 

Statement  of  Purjxjse 
Sec.  301.  It  Is  the  i)Urpose  of  this  title  to 
meet  some  of  the  special  problems  of  rural 
poverty  and  thereby  to  raise  and  maintain 
the  Income  and  living  standards  of  low-in- 
come rural  families  and  migrant  agricultural 
employees  and  their  families 

Part   A — Authority    to   make   grants  and 
loaris 

Sec.  302.  (a)  The  Directxir  is  auth(jri/ed  to 
make — 

(1)  loans  of  not  to  exceed  $1,500  to  low- 
income  rural  families  where,  in  the  Jvidg- 
ment  of  the  Director,  such  lo.ans  have  a  rea- 
sonable possibility  of  effecting  a  i)ermanent 
Increase  In  the  Income  of  such  families  by 
assisting  or  permitting  them  to — 

(A)  acquire  or  imjjrove  real  estate  or 
reduce  encumbrances  or  erect  Imjjrovements 
thereon, 

(B)  operate  or  Improve  the  operation  of 
farms  not  larger  than  family  sized.  Includinp 
but  not  limited  to  the  |)urchHsc  of  feed.  seed. 
fertilizer,  livestock,  poultry,  and  equipnionl. 
or 

(C)  participate  In  cooperative  :us.soclutlons: 
and 

(2)  loans  to  such  families,  having  a  maxi- 
mum maturity  of  fifteen  years  and  In 
amounts  not  exceeding  $2,500  in  the  aggre- 
gate to  any  family  at  any  one  time,  to  finance 
nonagrlcultural  enterprises  which  will  en- 
able such  families  to  supplement  their  in- 
come. 

(b)  Loans  under  this  section  shall  be 
made  only  If  the  family  i.s  not  qualified  to 
obtain  such  funds  by  loan  under  other  Fed- 
eral programs.  The  Director  may  reduce  or 
release  obligations  resulting  from  a  loan 
made  under  this  section  If  he  finds  that  the 
debtor  has  attempted  In  good  faith  to  com- 
ply with  his  loan  obligations  and  that  either 
the  objective  for  which  the  loan  was  made 
win  likely  not  be  achieved  or  the  indebted- 
ness exceeds  the  debtor's  reasonable  payment 
ability. 

Cooperative  Associations 

Sec.  303.  The  Director  Is  authorized  to 
make  loans  to  local  cooperative  a.^soclations 
furnishing  essential  processing,  purchasing. 
or  marketing  services,  supplies,  or  facilities 
predominantly  to  low-income  rural  families. 

Limitations  on   Assistance 
Sec.  304.  No  financial  or  other  assistance 
shall  be  provided  under  this  part  unless  the 
Director  determines  that — 

(a)  the  providing  of  such  assistance  will 
materially  further  the  purposes  of  this  part, 
and 

(b)  in  the  case  of  assistance  provided  pur- 
suant to  section  303,  the  applicant  is  fulfill- 
ing or  will  fulfill  a  need  for  services,  facilities, 
or  activities  which  Is  not  otherwise  being 
met. 

Loan  Terms  and  Conditions 

Sec.  305.  Loans  pursuant  to  sections  302 
and  303  shall  have  such  terms  and  conditions 
as  the  Director  shall  determine,  subject  to 
the  following  limitations : 

(a)  there  Is  reasonable  assurance  of  repay- 
ment of  the  loan; 

(b)  the  credit  Is  not  otherwise  available  on 
reasonable  terms  from  private  sources  or 
other  Federal,  State,  or  local  programs; 

(c)  the  amount  of  the  loan,  together  with 
other  funds  available.  Is  adequate  to  assure 
completion  of  the  project  or  achievement  of 
the  purposes  for  which  the  loan  Is  made; 

(d)  the  loan  bears  Interest  at  a  rate  not 
less  than  (1)  a  rate  determined  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury,  taking  Into  considera- 
tion the  average  market  yield  on  outstanding 
Treasury  obligations  of  comparable  mattirlty, 
plus  (2)   such  additional  charge.  If  any,  to- 


ward covering  other  costs  of  the  program  as 
the  Director  may  determine  to  be  consistent 
with  its  purposes; 

lei  with  respect  to  loans  made  pursuant 
to  section  303,  the  loan  is  repayable  within 
not  more  than  thirty  years;  and 

(fi  no  financial  or  other  assistance  shall 
be  provided  under  this  part  to  or  in  connec- 
tion with  any  corporation  or  cooperative  or- 
ganization for  the  production  of  agricultural 
commodities  or  for  manufacturing  purposes. 

Part    B — Assistance   for   migraJit  agricultural 
tmployccs  and  their  families 

Sec.  311.  The  Director  shall  develop  and 
implement  as  soon  as  practicable  a  program 
to  as.sisl  the  States,  political  subdivisions  of 
.States,  public  and  nonprofit  agencies.  Insti- 
tutions, organizations,  farm  associations,  or 
individuals  In  establishing  and  operating 
program?;  of  assistance  for  migrant  agricul- 
tural employees  and  their  families  which 
programs  shall  be  limited  to  housing,  sani- 
tation, education,  and  day  care  of  children. 
Institutions,  organizations,  farm  associations, 
or  individuals  shall  be  limited  to  direct  loans. 

Part  C — Authorization  of  appropriations 
Sec.  321.  The  Director  shall  carry  out  the 
program  provided  for  in  this  title  during 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1965,  and  the 
two  sncceedlnf  fiscal  years.  For  the  purpose 
of  carrying  out  this  title,  there  is  hereby  au- 
thorized to  be  appropriated  the  sum  of  $35,- 
000.000  for  the  fl.scal  year  ending  June  30, 
1965;   and  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 

1966.  and  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 

1967,  such  sums  may  be  appropriated  as  the 
Congress  may  hereafter  authorize  by  law. 
Not  to  exceed  $15,000,000  of  the  funds  appro- 
priated under  other  titles  of  this  Act  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1965,  may  also  be 
utilized  for  the  purposes  of  part  B  of  this 
title. 

Part  D — Indemnity  payments  to  dairy 
farmers 
Sec  331  (a)  The  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
Is  authorized  to  make  Indemnity  payments, 
at  a  fair  market  value,  to  dairy  farmers  who 
have  been  directed  since  January  1,  1964,  to 
remove  their  milk  from  commercial  markets 
because  it  contained  residues  of  chemicals 
registered  and  approved  for  use  by  the  Fed- 
eral Government  at  the  time  of  such  use. 
Such  indemnity  payments  shall  continue  to 
each  dairy  farmer  until  he  has  been  rein- 
stated and  Is  again  allowed  to  dispose  of  his 
milk  on  commercial  markets. 

(b)  There  Is  hereby  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated such  sums  as  may  be  necessary 
to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  Act. 

(c)  The  authority  granted  under  this  sec- 
tion shall  expire  on  January  31,   1965. 

title    IV EMPLOYMENT    AND    INVESTMENT 

INCENTIVES 

Statement  of  Purpose 

Sec.  401.  It  Is  the  purpose  of  this  title  to 
assist  in  the  establishment,  preservation,  and 
strengthening  of  small  business  concerns  and 
Improve  the  managerial  skills  employed  in 
such  enterprises;  and  to  mobilize  for  these 
objectives  private  as  well  as  public  man- 
agerial skills  and  resources. 

Loans,  Participations,  and  Guaranties 
Sec.  402.  The  Director  is  authorized  to 
make,  participate  (on  an  Immediate  basis) 
In,  or  guarantee  loans,  repayable  in  not 
more  than  fifteen  years,  to  any  small  busi- 
ness concern  (as  defined  in  section  3  of  the 
Small  Business  Act  (15  U.S.C.  632)  and  regu- 
lations issued  thereunder),  or  to  any  quali- 
fied person  seeking  to  establish  such  a  con- 
cern, when  he  determines  that  such  loans 
will  assist  In  carrying  out  the  purposes  of 
this  title,  with  particular  emphasis  on  em- 
ployment of  the  long-term  unemployed: 
Provided,  however,  That  no  such  loans  shall 
be  made,  participated  In,  or  guaranteed  If  the 
total  of  such  Federal  assistance  to  a  single 
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horrowftr  oiit«t«ndln|t  nt  nny  one  tlm«  would 
»xi"t»<'(l  $JS.0UO  The  Dlrnri.T  iiuiy  dpfrr  pay- 
ineiUa  om  the  prtnclpal  nt  mirh  Idhiih  fnr  a 
Urm-ri  j>«>rlixl  and  ume  such  (ithi>r  iiifthixls  us 
tie  (leetiia  neceaiuiry  iiiul  upprupri.tlf^  to  fia- 
■urr  ihe  ■iicceaaful  paliihUiihiiicii t  >inc]  op- 
erulldii  of  such  ronrcrn  The  Dlrt'ftor  niay. 
til  his  (IlHcretloii.  iia  ii  coiutltlnti  uf  such  n- 
uiini-UU  tiiialHtAiu-e,  re<ivilre  thiit  the  borrower 
Uilio  nlppn  U)  ln»pr(jve  IiIh  iimtiu>{ctni"nt  Nkillii 
by  ptirtU'tputlng  In  ii  rii.inuKernpnr.  ir.iliiliiK 
program  iipproved  by  the  Dlrfclor  I'hr  Di- 
rector Rhiill  erirouriiKe  it  far  uh  ponalhlr  Ihr 
piirMclpiitloii  of  thr  prUnfr  hunliirn.t  i-om- 
nintiliv  In  the  pronrum  of  iifi«l»tiiiirr  to  mu-ti 
coiicernii 

foorillnutloM    With   ('"iiiiuiiiili  V    Aiilon    I'ro- 
Hr  nil  1 

Mn  41):J  No  nnaiul.il  i.s.-<lHt(»iuT  mMiiII  hr 
provulcil  iiiuler  nofiiou  H(ij  in  mu  cotn- 
imiiiltv  for  which  the  Director  hun  api)rovt'd 
Ii  loiuniuiilty  ni'Uoii  pro^nitii  piirMumit  to 
tllN*  II  of  lhl»  Act  iiiilriut  niich  llliulu'tiil  us- 
•  latjiui  i<  In  drtrrintiictt  bv  h!in  to  be  cou- 
nUlpiii.  with  mich  j)roKr:iii\ 

Kliuiiichin  Under  Siiiall  UiiHlnrnd  Act 

>ri  4(>4  Much  lelnlInK'  ttnl  KUiirmilv  func- 
tions iiuliT  this  Utle  lis  tnuv  l>e  ctelc^nloU  lo 
llii<  sniiiU  liunlnrnH  Adnilnltt  rut  Ion  niii\  t)e 
f\n.ir..cil  with  funcld  iippi' 'prlatotl  to  the  rc- 
VolUii^  fuiul  eatabllnhcd  \>\  iccllon  4(<-|  of 
the  StiniU  lUmlneiui  Act  .  :  >  X'  S  f  (l:i;inM  I  for 
the  pu!  poHrB  of  sect  li  uis  7i  ii  i  7i  l>  i  iind  8i  ii  t 
of  that  Act  (IS  use  (WHiiii  fl:lt!,l)i.  rt.»7 
lull 

lA)an  Terms  uuil  I'ondUlons 

Sri-  4l\'>  I.OHUB  rniidc  purauiint  to  soitu.n 
4()'J  (  liichi<llr\u  lmine<lUile  pnrri.iput  Ions  In 
nnd  ijiiaritntles  of  such  loimsi  shitll  httve 
«ui'!>  terms  iLHd  conditions  us  the  Director 
ahiki:  ili'ternilne  nubjeci  to  the  followlnd 
llnillat  lona 

III]  there  In  reiwonablc  .vwurunce  of  re- 
pii\  men  t  of  the  !o«n, 

1)1  'he  fliiiiiu'likl  itsslsfjince  Is  not  other- 
wise :v\alli\hle  on  reiuMitiiitile  terms  from  prl- 
Kixlf  sourres  or  other  FVdcriil.  yi.ite.  or  !>)ral 
proKiams; 

(CI  (he  umount  of  the  loan,  tokfclher  with 
other  fiinda  ivvallubhv  la  nde<|uiite  to  lumure 
completion  of  the  projtvt  or  nchlevcmcnt  of 
the  purpi'SON  for  whlcl\   tin'  Umn   Is  inivde. 

(di  the  loan  beiira  Interest  iit  ii  nito  not 
;e««  than  (U  k  rate  deterinlne<l  bv  the  Sec- 
ret-.ir\  of  the  Trenaury,  tiiKln^  into  conildi»ra- 
tlon  the  iivemtje  niurket  yield  on  outjitund- 
ln>f  treasury  obllnntlons  of  compiirable  mu- 
turlty  phia  (J)  auch  addllloniil  ch  vr^e  If 
!inv  towiirtl  cDverlnn  other  co.sts  of  the  pro- 
»(riim  as  the  Director  may  iletermlne  to  he 
consistent  with  Ita  purposes  /'--o;  iihif  'loti- 
ri.T  That  the  ri\te  of  Intereit  chark;ed  on 
loans  made  In  redevelopnien?  areiis  deslXTu»t- 
ert  under  the  Area  Kede\  elopiuent  Act  |42 
U  S  ('  J501  pt  seq  )  shall  tiot  exceed  the  rate 
currently  applicable  to  new  loans  made  under 
aectlon  fl  of  that  Act  |43  USC    JftdSv   and 

lei  fees  not  In  excesa  of  amoun's  neces- 
sary to  cover  ndmlnlsfrut  ive  expensea  u'ul 
probable  losaes  may  be  required  on  loan 
(juirantles 

Limitation  on  Financial  A.sslstance 
S»x'  4(W  No  flnnnclal  aaslsUince  shall  be 
extended  pursuant  t<.)  this  title  where  the 
Director  determines  that  the  iVRslstance  will 
be  use<l  In  relocatlnj:  establishments  from 
one  area  to  another  or  in  financing  suh- 
contracU.)r»  to  enable  them  u>  tindertake 
work  theretofore  performed  in  another  area 
bv  other  s u boo ntnc tors  or  contractors 

Ehirwtlon  of  Proi^rum 
Skt    407    The  Dlrect<ir  sh'xll   carrv  our   the 
prt'irrani-s    provided    for    in    thlt    title   dvirlng 
the  flsrnl  year  ending  June  SO    l')»iS    and  the 
two  succeeding  flscal  years 


TITLt     V        WORK      EXI'tKirNI  IC     I'KIM.HAMS 

S'-atemeiit  of  Piirpoae 
Sec  501  It  \n  the  p.irfi.vhe  of  thia  title  to 
expand  the  ■  >p|M  irtunlt  ies  for  constructive 
Work  experience  and  other  needed  training 
available  to  persons  who  uri*  unable  to  aup- 
port  or  rare  for  themselves  or  their  fiimlllea 
In  carrv  ing  out  this  purj)<ise.  the  Director 
shall  make  manlmuin  use  of  the  pro^^raniA 
available  under  thi'  Manpower  Di'velopmenl 
and  rralnluk;  Act  of  llXU.  a-s  amended,  anil 
Vivational  RductUlon  Act  of  l»(ia 

ruyments    for    Fxperlnientul.    Pilot,    and 
Demonstration    I'rojectn 

Mrc  Ati'J  In  order  to  sllmulate  the  ailop- 
lloli  of  protframn  denlKued  to  help  unein- 
ploye<l  faihera  and  other  nee<ly  persons  to 
secure  and  retain  eniploymeiil  or  t^i  allalii 
or  retain  capability  for  self-support  or  per- 
sonal independence  the  Director  Is  uuthor- 
1/ed  to  transfer  funds  approprlate<l  or  allo- 
liiled  to  carry  out  tlie  purpohea  of  this  title 
to  the  Secretary  of  Health  Kducatloii.  and 
Welfare  to  einihle  him  to  mjike  paymenta  for 
experimental,  pilot,  iir  dentoiialrallon  pro]- 
rcla  uiulrr  section  tllft  of  Uio  >HK'lal  Security 
Act  (4J  use  1.115).  auhject  lo  the  Ihnlla- 
ttona  contained  In  section  4(>Uia)  i  1 )  lo  ill). 
tnctUHlve.  of  such  Act  i  4'J  I' S  C  OOtiniMl) 
iHll.  In  addition  to  the  nuuih  otherwise 
available  pursuant  thereto  The  cosla  of 
auch  projects  la  the  I'nlled  Stalea  for  the 
fiscal  year  endliif{  June  KU  IIJflA.  bhitll  Uol- 
wlihstandiiiK  the  provisions  of  auch  Act.  be 
met  entirely  from  fwnils  appropriated  or 
tilliK-aleil  tti  carry  out  the  purposew  of  this 
title 

Authorization  of  Approprlatlona 
Stc  !StKI  The  Director  shall  carry  ovit  the 
proKruins  provided  for  In  this  tilie  durli>K 
the  (Iscal  veivr  eiidlmc  June  r»0  lOflft  and  the 
two  succeeding  fiscal  years  Kor  tlie  purfvae 
of  ciLrryliiK  out  tills  tItUv  there  Is  heri-hv  au- 
thorl/e<l  to  l)e  appropriated  the  siun  of  flSi).- 
IH)<>  UOO  for  the  fiscal  year  eiulln>{  June  30. 
I'lrtfi.  and  for  the  fiscal  year  endint{  Jvuie  ill'. 
I'ttWI.  and  the  fiscal  year  eiulliiK  June  lU),  1007, 
•*iich  smiVH  mav  he  approprlattvl  aa  the  C'on- 
K'resH    mav    hereafter    authorize    bv    law 

ITVir     VI        .MiMlNl.SIRM  Ion      ANll     .  Ot  "KlU  N  A  t  U  >N 

I'art  A'    Ad'Htntilrattuu 
Offlce  of  Econontlc  Opportunity 

Sn  (U)l  (HI  There  Is  Iwrebv  i-atabllshiHl 
III  the  P;xecutlve  Office  of  the  President  the 
OfTlco  of  Economic  Opportunity  Hie  Office 
shall  he  headed  by  a  Director  who  shall  he 
appointed  by  the  President,  by  and  with  tlie 
atlvlce  and  consent  of  the  Semite  There 
shall  also  be  In  the  Office  one  Deputy  Direc- 
tor aiKt  three  AssLstant  Directors  who  shall 
be  appolnteil  by  tlie  PresUlent.  by  ami  with 
the  advice  aiul  consent  of  the  Senate  The 
Deputy  Director  and  the  Ashlstant  Dlreitors 
shall  (H<rform  auch  functions  as  the  Director 
may   from  time  to  time  prescribe 

lb)  Notwithstanding  the  provlshnis  of 
section  Rib)  of  the  Heorganl/iitlon  Act  of 
li>4y  (R  use  1H37  ;i(b)  )  at  any  time  after 
one  \ear  from  the  (late  of  enactment  hereof 
the  President  inav.  bv  complvitiK  with  the 
priM-edures  estjihtlshed  by  that  Act  provide 
for  the  tnmafer  of  the  OfTlce  from  the  K.xecu- 
tlve  OfTlce  of  the  President  and  for  tta  estab- 
lishment el.sewhere  m  the  executive  hranch 
.i.H  he  deems  appropriate 

ici  'n>e  ronipensat  Ion  of  the  Dlrectcir  of 
the  OfTlce  of  Kconomlc  OpportutUty  shall  be 
rlxed  by  the  President  at  a  ratf  not  In  excess 
<if  tie  annual  riite  lU  compensation  payable 
to  the  Director  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget 

idi  nie  compensation  of  the  Deputy  Dl- 
r*N-t4ir  of  the  onice  of  Kconomlc  Opportunity 
shall  l)e  fixed  bv  tlie  President  at  a  rate  not 
In  excess  of  the  annual  r.'ite  of  compensation 
payable  to  the  Deputy  Director  of  the  Bureau 
of  the  Budget 


lei  The  compensation  of  the  Asalst^tn 
Directors  of  the  OlT1ci<  of  Kconomlc  Oppor- 
tunity shall  be  fixed  by  the  President  m  a 
rale  not  In  exress  .if  the  annual  rate  uf  corn- 
pensatlon  p.ivahle  to  the  Ahwlhtiuil  Secre- 
taries of  the  Kxei  utlve  DcpiU  Iniciitii. 
Authority  of  Director 
Sk  tiDJ  III  iiiUluiwii  lo  the  authority  cun- 
ferred  upon  hlui  by  olher  sectloiiK  i,f  llilj 
Act,  the  Director  Is  authorl/.ed.  In  (  .irrsing 
out  Ills  fuiKtloiib  uniler   this  Act    i,,^ 

(ai  appoliil  In  accordance  with  the  c\\[\ 
service  laws  surh  personnel  a»  may  be  neces- 
sai  v  to  eii.ible  t  In-  (  llllcf  to  carry  out  a*  fuiH  - 
tlons.  antl.  excj'pi  iu«  olherwhe  provided 
herein.  Ilx  thi'lr  i-oinpcnsallon  In  accorclai.ee 
with  the  iMasslfUallon  Act  of  11141)  ( .'j  USC 
1071   el  heij  I  , 

I  hi  employ  expert.',  and  coiiKUltalit*  or 
orgaiu/iitloni  Ihereof  as  ,nith..rl/ed  hy  sec- 
tion 15  of  the  Admlnlsir.i' i\e  Hxpen.Hes  Act 
of  lU4tl  (ft  use  55a).  ConijxMi.sute  Individ- 
uals so  employed  al  ralcH  net  in  ex(  eh«  of 
•  KM)  per  diem.  Including  travel  titne  miu 
alhiw  tlu-m.  while  away  from  then  lioiufg 
or  rejfular  places  of  business.  Irnvel  rxpen.spg 
I  liu  lulling  per  illem  in  lleu  of  subsistence)  at 
aulhorl/ed  hy  .''ectlon  5  of  such  Act  i  ft  Uac 
7;ib  2)  for  person.H  In  the  Ooyernmcnl  serv- 
ice employed  Intermittently,  while  so  rni- 
ploye<l  /''oiif(c(/  'loico  cr,  ihiit  contruru 
ti>r  such  emplovment  m.iv  be  lenrwcii  ,i;i- 
nually. 

(CI  appoint  without  n-K'ird  tii  the  civil 
service  laws  one  or  more  advisory  Cfinnilt- 
tees  composed  ..f  such  private  cltl/eiis  luid 
ofTlrliils  of  tlie  Federal  Sl.ite,  ,o;il  Iim  .,;  ^,,v- 
crnments  as  he  deems  deKlr.ible  to  Mdvlsp 
hlin  \«,l'li  respect  t..  hl.s  fun.  tl.iiis  under  this 
Act,  iiiid  UH'iiibeiH  .if  sui  !i  ci  iiuinl  ttees  i  lii- 
cludliik'  the  National  Ad.  Isnrv  Council  es- 
lahlUhed  In  seitlou  lU),')  i  .  ..thir  fli.m  those 
regularly  eniplove<l  by  the  Kidnal  ii..vern- 
meiif  whili"  atleiidltiK  mcetlii^:s  ('!  Mi,!i 
c.iinmlttres  or  otherwise  mtvIii^j  at  tlie  re- 
(juest  of  the  Director,  shall  be  entitled  to 
receive  colnpensiit  ion  and  travel  i-xpeiies  no 
proUd(>d  In  subseitlon  ihi  with  nspect  to 
expert.s  and  ci'iisullant.H 

(d  I  u  1'  M  the  approv  al  of  the  President.  lU- 
raii>fe  with  and  reimburse  the  heads  of  othfr 
Fe<leral  atfencles  fur  the  pei  rorniance  of  miy 
of  his  functions  under  this  A.t  uiid.  lus  iii'rrs- 
sarv  <<r  nppri  iprlitt  .•  dcli-K'ate  any  of  his 
powers  under  this  Act  .mil  .iiithoth-e  the  rf- 
ileleKiiflon   thereof, 

(C)  utill/e  with  their  consent  the  serv- 
ices aiul  facilities  of  Federal  ii^einles  without 
reimbursement  .md  with  t  he  con.sent  of  any 
State  or  a  political  siibdlM.slon  of  a  .Stat*. 
accept  and  uflll/e  the  services  ind  facllltleB 
of  the  agencies  of  such  State  or  suhdl vision 
wit  hout  relmbursetnenf 

(fi  accept  In  the  name  of  the  Office  and 
employ  or  dispose  of  in  furtherance  of  the 
purposes  of  this  .Act  Mr  of  ,inv  title  thereof, 
anv  money  or  proper'v  rril  personal  or 
mixed  t.inglble  or  tntiiikMhle  received  bv 
gift,    devise,    bequest     or     otherwise; 

ig>  accept  voluntary  and  uiicoiupensnted 
services,  notwithstanding  the  provlshuis  of 
secflini  307!) 'b)  of  the  Hevlsed  Statutes  (31 
t^  S  r    flfi.Sihi  1 

I  hi  alliK-ate  and  expend,  or  transfer  t<^ 
other  Fe<leral  iiRencles  for  expenditure,  funds 
made  aviilliible  utuler  this  ,fct  as  he  deems 
necess.irv  to  carry  out  the  provLslons  hereof, 
Including  i  without  regard  to  the  provisions 
of  section  4774(d)  of  title  10  UniU'd  States 
Code  1  expenditure  for  construction,  repairs, 
and  i"aplt,il   Improv  ement.K 

il)  disseminate,  wlthotit  regard  to  the  pro- 
visions of  se<-tlon  4154  of  title  39,  United 
Stjit^'s  Code  data  and  Infornuitlon.  In  such 
form  as  he  shall  deem  appropriate  to  public 
agen.-les.  private  organlzatliuia.  and  the  gen- 
eral public; 

(J)  adopt  an  omdni  nei\\,  which  shall  be 
JudlclftUy  noticed. 
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ik)  ii.itwlthstandlng  any  olher  provision  of 
uw  relating  U)  the  accjulalllon.  handling,  or 
dioposal  of  real  or  personal  property  by  the 
United  States,  deal  with,  complete,  rent, 
renovate  nio<lernt/.e,  or  aell  for  cash  or  cred- 
it Ht  his  diHcreilon  any  i)ro|)crtles  acquired 
1^^.  [)i,n  In  idiinertlon  with  loans,  parllclpn- 
f,',„i.H  mil  ►•u.iranUes  made  hy  him  pursuant 
t.,  titles  III  and  IV  of  this  Act. 

1,  .cillci  or  compromise  all  obllgathmn 
.,,  ir  liild  bv  hlni  and  all  legal  or  equitable 
rights  ,1.  I  ruliiK  to  him  In  coiinecilon  with 
the  p.i'.iiicnt  of  obligations  iililll  such  time 
Rg  fliK  h  Mbll^^ltlol).^  may  be  referred  to  the 
Atl*irii'',  (ieneral  for  suit  or  collection; 

,,ni  expend  without  regard  lo  the  provl- 
ilons  of  aii\  other  law  or  regulation,  funds 
miide  av.ill.ibli'  for  luirjioses  of  this  Act  (1) 
{i,r  j)rltiiiiik'  and  binding,  and  ("2)  for  rent 
of  bull'lInK"  i^"(l  si)ace  In  hulldlngs  and  for 
rppilr  ,i:tei,iilon  and  Iniprovehient  of  buUd- 
inK"  aial  space  In  buildings  rentetl  by  him; 
hut  the  Direc  tor  shall  not  utllli-,e  the  author- 
Hv  idiiiiita-d  In  this  clause  (A)  except  when 
nece.s.sat  \  in  order  to  obtain  im  Item,  serv- 
ice or  l.Kilitv  which  Is  required  In  the 
pr,,per  .iilinliils'ratloii  of  this  Act,  and  which 
(.Iherwlse  could  net  he  obtained,  or  could 
not  he  ohiiilned  In  the  quantity  or  fjvnillty 
needi'i!  T  It  the  time.  In  the  form,  or  under 
the  ciidiilons  in  which  It  Is  needed,  and 
(B)  prior  to  having  gUi-n  written  notlflca- 
tidii  u<  the  Administrator  of  (Ieneral  Serv- 
ices I  If  the  exercise  of  such  iiuthorlty  would 
HiTei  t  ,111  activity  which  otherwise  would  be 
uiuIiT  the  Juih-dlctlon  of  the  Oencral  Serv- 
Ic-fR  Aihiiinlsii.itlon  I  or  the  Chairman  of  the 
Joint  (•'ininitiee  on  Printing  (If  the  excr- 
rlse  "f  Mich  authority  would  utTect  an  activ- 
ity which  otherwise  would  be  under  the  Ju- 
rlwllrti'iii  of  such  Commltt<>e)  of  his  In- 
tentl'ii  to  exeri'lse  such  authority,  the  Item, 
n<>rMi  .•  or  l;ulllty  with  respect  to  which 
mich  .oithority  Is  proposed  lo  be  exercised. 
imd  the  reahons  anil  Just iflciitlons  for  the 
fxeri  1- r  such  authority;  and 

III)  esUibllsh  such  jkjHcIch.  standards,  cri- 
teria and  proceiluroH,  jirescrlbe  such  rules 
iind  reKulalloiiK,  enter  Into  such  cuntracta 
liial  iutreementH  with  public  agencies  and 
prlv.ite  orgaiil/atloiis  and  persons,  make  such 
piivinent.s  (In  lump  sum  or  InHtallmcnts.  and 
In  advance  or  hy  way  of  reimbursement,  and 
in  the  case  of  granl^i.  with  necessary  ad- 
tustmcnts  on  account  of  overpayments  or 
underpaynu'nts) ,  and  generally  perform  such 
functions  and  tjikc  such  steps  as  he  may 
deem  to  be  necessary  or  appropriate  to  carry 
(Hit  the  provisions  of  this  Act. 

Volunteers  In  Service  to  America 

Sk  tioi  lai  The  Director  Is  authorized 
to  rei  r  lilt    sehyt.  train,  and    - 

ill  upon  rcfiuetil  of  SUite  or  local  agen- 
cies or  private  nonprofit  orgimlzntlons,  re- 
fer volunteers  to  perform  duties  In  further- 
ance of  programs  combating  poverty  at  a 
suite  or  local  level;  and 

(2)  Hi  cooperation  with  other  Federal. 
stall-  or  liH-al  agencies  Involved,  assign  vol- 
unteers to  work  (A)  In  meeting  the  health, 
cduc.itlon  weliarc,  or  related  needs  of  Indi- 
ans living  on  reservations,  of  migratory  work- 
ers and  their  families,  or  of  residents  of  the 
District  of  Columbia,  the  Commonwealth  of 
Puerto  Rico,  Guam,  American  Samoa,  the 
Virgin  Islands,  or  the  Trust  Territory  of  the 
Pill  ihc  Islands;  (B)  In  the  care  and  reha- 
bim,atlon  of  the  menUilly  111  or  mentally  re- 
Urded  under  treatment  at  nonprofit  mental 
ho.illh  or  mental  retardation  facilities  as- 
sisted In  their  construction  or  operation  by 
Federal  funds,  and  (C)  In  furtherance  of 
pru^;rams  or  activities  authorized  or  sup- 
ported under  title  I  or  II  of  this  Act. 

I  b  I  The  referral  or  assignment  of  volun- 
teers shall  be  on  such  ternis  and  conditions 
as  the  Director  may  determine,  but  volun- 
teers shall  not  be  referred  or  assigned  to  du- 


ties or  work  in  any  State  without  the  con- 
sent of  the  Governor 

(c)  The  Director  Is  authorized  to  provide 
to  all  volunteers  during  training  and  to  v(j1- 
unteers  assigned  pursuant  to  Kub.secilon  (ai 
(2)  such  stipend,  not  Uj  exceed  $50  per 
month,  such  living,  travel,  and  leave  allow- 
ances, and  such  housing,  tranKportatlon  (In- 
cluding travel  to  and  from  the  place  of  train- 
ing) ,  supplies,  equipment.  KUbslstence.  cloth- 
ing, and  health  and  dental  care  ii«  the  Di- 
rector may  deem  neccshary  or  appropriate 
for  their  needs. 

(d)  Volunteers  shall  be  deemed  not  to  be 
Federal  employees  and  shall  not  be  subject 
U)  the  provisions  of  lawn  relating  to  Fcd- 
erid  employment.  Including  those  rriallng  to 
hours  of  work,  rales  of  compensation,  leave, 
unemployment  compensation,  and  Federal 
employee  benefits,  except  that  all  vtjlunteers 
during  training  and  such  vcjluntoers  a;;  are 
assigned  pursuant  lo  f-ubhcctlon  (ai  (2)  shall 
bo  deemed  Federal  employees  to  the  same  ex- 
tent as  enrollees  of  the  Corps  under  section 
106   (b),    (c(.  and    (d)    of  this  Act 

Economic  Opportunity  Council 

Sec,  604.  (a)  There  Is  hereby  established 
an  Economic  Opportunity  Council,  which 
shall  consult  with  and  advise  the  Director 
In  carrying  out  his  functions,  Uu  hiding  tlie 
ccx)rdlruitlon  of  antli)overly  efTorUi  hy  all  seg- 
ments of  the  Federal  Oovernment 

(b)  The  Council  shall  Include  the  Di- 
rector, who  shall  be  Chairman,  the  Secrc- 
Uiry  of  Defense,  the  Attortu-y  General,  the 
Secretaries  of  the  Interior,  Agriculture,  C(jm- 
merce.  Labor,  and  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare,  the  Housing  and  Home  Finance  Ad- 
ministrator, the  Administrator  of  the  Small 
Business  Administration,  the  Chairman  of 
the  Council  of  Economic  Advisers,  the  Di- 
rector of  Selective  Service,  and  s\ich  other 
agency  heads  as  the  President  may  designate, 
or  delegates  thereof. 

National  Advisory  Council 

Sec,  C05,  There  Is  hereby  estJibllshcd  In  the 
OlJIce  a  National  Advisory  Council  The 
Council  shall  be  compose<i  of  the  Director, 
who  shall  be  Chairman,  and  not  more  than 
fourteen  additional  members  appointed  by 
the  President,  without  regard  to  the  civil 
F.ervice  laws,  who  shall  be  representative  of 
the  public  In  general  and  api)roi)rlate  llclds 
of  endeavor  related  to  the  purposes  of  thl'; 
Act.  Upon  the  request  of  the  Director,  the 
Council  shall  review  the  operations  and  ac- 
tivities of  the  Office,  and  shall  make  such 
recommendations  with  respect  thereto  as  are 
appropriate.  The  Council  shall  meet  at  lea.st 
once  each  year  and  at  such  other  times  as  the 
Director  may  request. 

Revolving   Fund 

Sec.  606.  (a)  To  carry  out  the  lending  and 
guaranty  functions  authorized  tinder  titles 
III  and  IV  of  thlB  Act.  tliere  Is  authorized 
to  be  established  a  revolving  fund  The  capi- 
tal of  the  fund  shall  consist  of  such  amounts 
as  may  be  advanced  to  It  by  the  Director 
from  funds  appropriated  pursuant  to  section 
321  and  shall  remain  available  until  ex- 
pended. 

(b)  The  Director  shall  pay  Into  ml.'icel- 
laneous  receipts  of  the  Treasury,  at  the  close 
of  each  fiscal  year.  Interest  on  the  capital 
of  the  fund  at  a  rate  determined  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  taking  Into  con- 
sideration the  average  market  yield  on  out- 
standing Treasury  obligations  of  comparable 
maturity  during  the  lost  month  of  the  pre- 
ceding fiscal  year.  Interest  payments  may  be 
deferred  with  the  approval  of  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury,  but  any  interest  payments 
so  deferred  shall  themselves  bear  interest. 

(c)  Whenever  any  capital  In  the  fund  is 
determined  by  the  Director  to  be  in  excess 
of  current  needs,  such  capital  shall  be  cred- 
ited to  the  appropriation   from  which  ad- 


vanced,   where    It   shall    be    held   for   future 
advances. 

(d)  Receipts  from  any  lending  and  guar- 
anty operations  under  this  Act  (except  oper- 
ations under  title  IV  carried  on  by  the  Small 
Business  Administration)  shall  be  credited 
to  the  fund.  The  fund  shall  be  available 
for  the  payment  of  all  expenditures  of  the 
Director  for  loans,  participations,  and  guar- 
anties authorized  under  titles  III  and  IV  of 
this  Act. 

Labor  .Standards 

Sec.  607,  All  laborers  and  mechanics  em- 
jjloyed  by  contractors  or  subcontractors  in 
the  construction,  alteration  or  repair,  in- 
cluding painting  and  decorating  of  projects, 
buildings  and  works  which  are  federally  as- 
sisted under  this  Act  shall  be  paid  wages  at 
rates  not  less  than  those  prevailing  on  eiml- 
l.ir  construction  in  the  lociUlty  as  determined 
by  t!if  Secretary  of  Labor  In  accordance  with 
the  Davis-Bacon  Act,  as  amended  (40  U.S.C. 
276a  276a-5) .  The  Secretary  of  Labor  shall 
have,  with  respect  to  such  labor  standards. 
the  iuithorlty  and  functions  set  forth  In 
Reorganization  Plan  Numbered  14  of  1950 
(15  FR.  3176;  64  SUt,  1267;  5  U.S.C,  133— 
133/  151,  and  section  2  of  the  Act  of  June 
13.  1934.  as  amended  (48  Stat,  948.  as 
amended;  40  U  S.C   276(c)  ) . 

Reports 

Sec.  608.  Not  laur  than  one  hundred  and 
twenty  days  after  the  close  of  each  fiscal  year, 
the  Dlrectcjr  shall  prepare  and  submit  to  the 
President  for  transmittal  to  the  Congress  a 
full  and  complete  report  on  the  activities  of 
the  Office  during  such  year. 

Definitions 

Srr    609    As  used  in  this  Act: 

(ill  The  term  "State"  means  a  State,  the 
Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico,  the  District 
of  Columbia,  Guam,  American  Samoa,  or 
the  Virgin  Islands,  and  the  term  "United 
States",  when  used  in  a  geographical  sense, 
Includes  the  foregoing  and  ail  other  places, 
continental  or  Insular,  Including  the  Trust 
Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands,  subject  to 
the  Jurisdiction  of  the  United  States. 

(b)  The  term  "agency",  unless  the  con- 
text requires  otherwise,  means  department, 
agency,  or  other  component  of  a  Federal, 
State,  or  local  governmental  entity. 

(c)  The  term  "family."  in  the  case  of  a 
Job  Corps  enrollee.  means — 

( 1 )  the  spouse  or  child  of  an  enrollee,  and 

(2)  any  other  relative  who  draws  substan- 
tial support  from  the  enrollee. 

Part   B — Coordination   of  antipoverty 

programs 

Coordination 

Sec.  611.  (a)  In  order  to  Insure  that  all 
Federal  programs  related  to  the  purposes 
of  this  Act  are  carried  out  In  a  coordinated 
manner— 

( 1 )  the  Director  Is  authorized  to  call  upon 
other  Federal  agencies  to  supply  such  statis- 
tical data,  program  reports,  and  other  ma- 
terials as  he  deems  necessary  to  discharge 
his  responsibilities  under  this  Act,  and  to  as- 
sist the  President  In  coordinating  the  anti- 
poverty  efforts  of  all  Federal  agencies; 

(2)  Federal  agencies  which  are  engaged  in 
administering  programs  related  to  the  pur- 
poses of  this  Act.  or  which  otherwise  perform 
functions  relating  thereto,  shall — 

(A)  cooperate  with  the  Director  in  carry- 
ing out  his  duties  and  responsibilities  under 
this   Act;    and 

(B)  carry  out  their  programs  and  exercise 
their  functions  in  such  manner  as  will,  to  the 
maximum  extent  permitted  by  other  ap- 
plicable law,  assist  in  carrying  out  the  pur- 
poses of  this  Act;  and 

(3)  the  President  may  direct  that  particu- 
lar programs  and  functions,  Including  the  ex- 
penditure of  funds,  of  the  Federal  agencies 
referred  to  in  paragraph  (2)  shall  be  carried 
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out  to  the  extent  not  Inconsistent  with  other 
applicable  Uw.  In  conjunction  with  or  In 
support  of  programs  iiuthorlzed  under  this 
Act 

lb)  In  order  to  insure  that  all  existing 
Federnl  agencies  are  utilized  to  the  maximum 
extent  possible  in  carrying  out  the  purposes 
of  this  Act.  no  funds  appropriated  to  carry 
out  this  Act  shall  be  used  to  est.iblish  any 
new  department  or  otflce  when  the  intended 
function  Is  bemp  perlurmed  by  .in  existing 
department  or  office 

Preference  to  Commui.ity  Action  Programs 
Sec  612.  To  the  extent  feasible  and  con- 
sistent with  the  pro.isiuns  of  law  governing 
ajiy  Federal  program  and  with  the  purposes 
of  this  Act,  the  head  of  each  F'ederal  .igency 
administering  any  Federal  program  Is  di- 
rected to  give  preference  to  any  application 
for  assistance  or  benefits  which  Is  made  pur- 
suant to  or  In  connection  with  n  comniunltv 
action  program  approved  pursuant  to  title  II 
of  this  Act 

Informati  ■:-.  Center 
Sec  613.  In  order  to  insure  that  all  Federal 
programs  related  to  the  purposes  of  this  Act 
are  utilized  to  the  maximum  extent  possible, 
and  to  Insure  that  Information  concerning 
such  programs  and  other  relevant  informa- 
tion Is  readily  available  m  one  place  to  pub- 
lic offliials  and  other  Interested  persons,  the 
Director  Is  authorized  as  he  deems  appropri- 
ate to  I'oUect,  prepare,  analyze,  correlate,  and 
distribute  such  information,  either  free  of 
charge  or  by  sale  at  cost  tany  funds  so  re- 
ceived to  be  deposited  to  the  Director's  ac- 
count as  an  offset  to  such  costi.  and  make 
arrangements  and  pay  for  any  printing  and 
blndiiit<  without  regard  to  the  provisions  of 
any  other  law  or  regul.ition 

Prohibition  of  Federal  Control 
Sec.  614.  Nothing  contained  In  this  Act 
shall  be  construed  to  authorize  any  depart- 
ment, agency,  officer,  or  emplovee  of  the 
United  States  to  exercise  any  direction,  super- 
vision or  control  over  the  curriculum,  pro- 
gram of  Instruction,  :u!rnln!stratlon.  or  per- 
sonnel nf  any  educatimal  Institution  or 
school  system 

Authorization  of  Appropriations 
Sec  615  The  Director  shall  carry  out  th*" 
programs  provided  for  In  this  title  during 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1965,  and  the 
two  succeeding  rts<al  years  For  the  purp<ise 
of  carrying  out  this  title  i  other  than  for  pur- 
poses :  making  credits  to  the  re\olving  fund 
established  by  section  606;  a  i  \  there  Is  here- 
by authorized  to  be  appr  priated  the  sum  of 
$10,000  000  for  the  flsca'  vear  ending  June  30, 
1966:  and  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30. 

1966,  and    the    fiscal    vear    ending   June    30 

1967,  such  sums  may  be  appropriated  as  the 
Congre.ss  may  hereafter  authtirlze  by  law, 

nriE  vn    -treatment  of  inj  MnovMrNT  cOm- 

PEN'^.^TION    BENETITS     AN:)     tN(".Mt:     rOR    CFR- 
TAIN    PUBLIC    ASSISTANCE    PURPOSES 

Unemployment  Compensation 
Sfcc  701.  (di  No  mdiudual  who  otherwise 
Is  entitled,  under  title  XV  of  the  St>clal  Se- 
curity Act  or  the  unemployment  compensa- 
tion law  of  any  State,  to  any  unemployment 
benefit  shall  be  denied  such  benefit,  or  have 
such  benefit  reduced,  solelv  because  he  or  any 
other  person  participated  m  iiiv  work,  train- 
ing, or  other  activity,  provided  by  any  pro- 
gram established  by.  pursuant  to.  or  assisted 
under   title  I  or  II  of  this  Art 

lb)  No  Individual  shall  be  denied  par- 
ticipation In  any  work,  training  or  other 
activity  provided  by  any  program  established 
by.  pursuant  to,  or  assisted  under,  title  I  or 
II  nf  this  Act  solely  because  he  or  any  other 
person,  receive*,  or  is  entitled  to  receive,  any 
benefit  under  any  unen>ployment  compensa- 
tion   law. 

Public  AMlstance 
Sec.    702.   (ai    Notwithstanding    the   provi- 
sions of  titles  I.  IV.  X.  XIV.  and  XVI  of  the 


-Social  Security  Act.  a  .State  plan  approved 
under  any  such  title  bhall  provide  that — 

I  1  I  the  first  $83  plus  one-half  of  the  excess 
over  $85  of  payments  made  to  or  on  behalf 
of  any  person  for  or  with  respect  to  any 
month  under  title  I  or  II  of  this  Act  or  any 
program  assisted  under  such  title  shall  not  be 
reg.irded  lAi  as  income  or  resources  of  such 
person  in  determining  his  need  under  such 
approved  State  plan,  or  iBi  as  income  or  rr- 
scjurces  of  any  other  individual  In  determin- 
ing the  need  of  such  other  individual  under 
such  approved  St.\te  plan; 

{2)  no  payments  made  to  or  on  behalf  of 
any  person  for  or  with  respect  to  any  month 
under  such  title  or  any  such  program  shall  be 
regarded  as  lncf)me  or  resources  of  any  other 
individual  m  determining  the  need  of  such 
other  Individual  vmder  such  approved  State 
plan  except  to  the  extent  made  available  to 
or  for  the  benefit  of  such  other  individual; 
and 

(3  1  no  grant  made  to  any  family  under 
title  III  of  this  Act  shall  be  regarded  as  in- 
come or  resources  of  such  family  In  determin- 
ing the  need  of  any  member  thereof  under 
such  approved  State  plan. 

I  bi  N(j  funds  to  which  a  State  Is  otherwise 
entitled  under  title  I.  IV.  X.  XIV,  or  XVI  of 
the  Social  .Security  Act  for  any  period  before 
July  1.  1965.  shall  be  withheld  by  reason  of 
.iny  action  taken  pursuant  to  a  State  statute 
which  prevents  such  State  from  complyltig 
with  the  requirements  of  subsiH'tlon  la) 

Mr  LANDRU.M  Mi  Speaker.  I  ofTcr 
an  amcndrrifnt 

I  he  Clfik  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr  I.anorum; 
Strike  out  all  after  the  enacting  clause  of 
the  bill  S  2642  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof 
the  provisions  contained  In  HR  11377  as 
passed  by  the  House,  its  ftilkiwh 

■H  R     11377 
•An  act  to  mobilize  the  human  and  financial 
resources  of  the  Nation  to  combat  poverty 
In  the  United  States 

■Be  tt  enacted  by  th.e  Senate  and  House 
of  Repre.tentattves  of  the  United  States  of 
Amenca  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Economic  Oppor- 
tunity Act  of  1964' 

■■FINDINGS     AND     Dti  I ARATION     C)F     Pl'RPO.SE 

"Sec  2  Although  the  economic  well-being 
and  prosperity  of  the  United  Suites  have 
progressed  to  a  level  surpassing  any  achieved 
m  world  history,  and  although  these  bene- 
fits are  widely  shared  throughout  the  Nation, 
poverty  continues  to  be  the  lot  of  a  sub- 
stantial number  of  our  p>eople  The  United 
States  can  achieve  its  full  economic  and  social 
potential  as  a  natlr)n  only  If  every  Indi- 
vidual has  the  opporttmlty  to  contribute  to 
the  full  extent  of  his  capabilities  .md  to  par- 
ticipate In  the  workings  of  our  society.  It 
is.  therefore  the  policy  of  the  United  States 
to  eliminate  the  paradox  of  poverty  In  the 
mld.st  of  plenty  in  this  Nation  by  opening 
to  everyorie  the  opportunity  for  ediicatlon 
and  training,  the  opportunity  to  work,  and 
the  opportunltv  to  live  In  decency  and  dle- 
nlty.  It  Is  the  purpose  of  this  Act  to 
strengthen,  supplement,  and  coordinate  ef- 
forts m  furtherance  of   that  policy. 

TrrrE  i—  yoitth  programs 
"Part  A — Job  Corps 
Statement  of  Pxirpose 
Sec    101.  The  purpose  of  this  part   is  l<i 
prepare  for  the  respoiislbllltles  of  citizenship 
.md   to  Increase   the   employablllty  of  young 
men  and  young  women  aged  sixteen  through 
twenty-one  by  providing  them  in  rural   and 
urban    residential    centers    with    education, 
vocational   training,   useful    work  experience. 
Including  work  directed  towanl  the  couser- 
\  at  Ion  of  natural  resources,  and  other  appro- 
priate activities 


■■Establishment  of  .i(ib  Corp.s 
Sec.  102.  In  order  to  .  .irry  out  the  pur- 
p<i8CS  of  this  part,  thtrr  ;.s  :.ciei)v  e>-.,f)ii.,jj^ 
within  the  031ce  of  t.>on.,nac  Opportuiu'v 
(hereinafter  referred  to  as  the  ■Offlce'i  es- 
tablished by  title  VI.  a  Job  Corps  i  hereinafter 
referred  to  as  the  'Corps  » 

■Job  Corps  Program 

"Sec.  103.  The  Director  of  the  Office  (here- 
Inafter  referred  to  as  the  Director!  is  au- 
thorized to 

■  (a)  enter  Into  agreements  with  a:.\  Fed- 
eral, State,  or  local  agency  or  private  orga- 
nlzatlon  for  the  establishment  and  o|jeratlun 
m  rural  and  urban  areas,  of  con.servation 
camps  and  training  centers  and  for  the  pro- 
vision  of  such  facilities  and  services  as  In 
his  Judgment  are  needed  to  carry  out  the 
purposes  of  this  part.  Including  but  not  lim- 
ited to  agreements  with  agencies  charged 
with  the  responsibility  of  conserving,  devel- 
oping, and  managing  the  public  natural  re- 
sources of  the  Nation  and  of  developing, 
man  iging,  and  protecting  public  recreational 
areas,  whereby  the  enroUees  of  the  Corps  may 
be  utilized  by  such  agencies  In  carrying  out, 
under  the  immediate  supervision  of  such 
agencies,  programs  planned  and  designed  by 
such  agencies  to  fulfill  such  responsibility. 
and  Including  agreements  for  a  bounlcai 
survey  program  Involving  surveys  and  maps 
of  existing  vegetation  and  Investigations  of 
the  plants,  soils,  and  environments  of  nat- 
ural and  disturbed  plant  communities; 

■■(bi  arrange  for  the  provision  of  educa- 
tion and  vocational  training  of  enroUees  in 
the  Corps  Proiided.  That,  where  pr,ictlcab;e, 
such  programs  may  be  provided  through 
local  public  eilucatlonal  agencies  or  by  pri- 
vate vocational  educatlon.il  Institutions  or 
technical  institutes  where  such  Institutions 
or  Institutes  can  provide  substantially  equiv- 
alent training  wltli  reduced  Federal  expend- 
itures. 

■■(c)  provide  or  arrange  iur  the  provlsl.n 
of  programs  of  useful  work  exj)erlence  and 
other  appropriate  activities  for  enrnllces: 

"id)  establish  standards  of  safety  and 
health  for  enroUees.  and  furnish  or  arrange 
for  the  furnishing  of  health  services:  and 

■■|ei  prescribe  such  rules  and  regulations 
and  make  such  arrangements  as  he  deems 
necessary  to  provide  for  the  selection  of 
enroUees  and  to  govern  their  conduct  .ifter 
enrollment.  Including  appropriate  regula- 
tions as  to  the  circumstances  under  which 
enrollment  may  be  terminated 

"Composition  of  the  Corps 

"Sec  104  lai  The  Corjjs  shall  be  composed 
of  yoimg  men  and  young  women  who  are 
permanent  residents  of  the  United  States 
who  have  attained  age  sixteen  but  h.ne  not 
attained  age  twenty-two  at  the  time  "f  en- 
rollment, and  who  meet  the  standards  for 
enrollment  prescribed  by  the  Director  Par- 
ticipation in  the  Corps  shall  not  relieve  any 
enrollee  of  obligations  under  the  Universal 
.Military  Training  and  .Service  Act  i  50  U  .'^  C 
.App   451  et  seq  i 

'■|  b  I  In  order  to  enroll  as  a  member  of  the 
Corps  an  Individual  must  agree  to  comply 
with  rules  and  regulations  promulgated  by 
the  Director  for  the  goveriunent  of  the  Corps 

'■(C)  The  total  enrollment  of  any  Individ- 
ual In  the  Corps  shall  not  exceed  two  years 
except  as  the  Director  may  determine  in 
special  ca.ses 

■■(d)  Each  enrollee  must  execute  and  file 
with  the  Director  an  affidavit  that  he  does 
not  believe  In  and  Is  not  a  member  of  and 
does  not  support  any  organization  th'^t  be- 
lieves In  or  teaches,  the  overthrow  of  the 
United  States  Government  by  force  or  vio- 
lence or  by  any  Illegal  or  unconstitutional 
methods,  and  (2)  each  enrollee  must  t.ike 
and  subscribe  to  an  oath  or  affirmation  In 
the  following  form  'I  do  solemnly  sv.ear  i  nr 
afflrm  1  that  I  will  bear  true  faith  and  al- 
legiance to  the  United  .states  of  .'America  and 
win    support    and    defend    the    Const  It  utli'ii 
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gnd  iaw's  of  the  United  States  against  all  Its 
enenilcs  foreign  and  domestic.'.  The  provl- 
s;o:;s  of  section  1001  of  title  18,  United  States 
(-de  shall  be  applicable  with  respect  to  such 
affidavits 

■Allowanre   and   Maintenance 

SEC  105.  (al  EnroUees  may  be  provided 
,11th  such  living',  ir.ivel,  and  leave  allow- 
ances, and  such  quartcr.s.  subsistence,  trans- 
portiitioii.  equipment,  clothing,  recreational 
services,  medic, il.  dental,  hospital,  and  other 
health  service,^;,  and  other  expenses  as  the 
Director  may  deem  necessary  or  appropriate 
{or  their  needs  Transportation  and  travel 
uUowimccs  may  also  be  provided.  In  such 
.i.'fuii.^'ances  as  the  Director  may  deter- 
mine, for  applicant*  for  enrollment  to  or 
from  places  of  enrollment,  and  for  former 
enroUees  from  places  of  termination  to  their 
jiomes 

■■ibi  Upon  termination  of  his  or  her  en- 
rollnient  in  the  Corps,  each  enrollee  shall 
tie  entitled  to  receive  a  readjustment  allow- 
;t:.cp  at  a  rate  not  to  exceed  $50  for  each 
nn.:'.'-  o^  satisfactory  participation  therein 
,is  determined  by  the  Director.-  Provided, 
*:ou-rycr.  That  under  such  circumstances  as 
the  Director  may  determine  a  portion  of  the 
readjustment  allowance  of  an  enrollee  not 
exceeding  *:.^5  for  each  month  of  satisfactory 
service  may  be  paid  during  the  period  of 
service  of  the  enrollee  directly  to  a  member 
of  his  or  her  family  (as  defined  in  section 
609(ci  I  and  any  sum  so  paid  shall  be  sup- 
plemented by  the  payment  of  an  equal 
■iniount  by  the  Director  In  the  event  of 
the  enrollee's  death  during  the  period  of  his 
or  her  service,  the  amount  of  any  unpaid 
re.uljustment  alUiWance  shall  be  paid  In  ac- 
cord.mce  with  the  provisions  of  section  1  of 
the  Act  of  August  3.  1950   (5  US.C.  61f), 

Application  of  Provisions  of  Federal  Law 
.■~n  KKi  (.1)  Except  a-s  otherwise  speclfl- 
rally  provided  In  thLs  piut,  an  enrollee  shall 
be  deemed  not  to  be  a  Federal  employee  and 
shall  not  be  subject  to  the  provisions  of  laws 
relating  to  Federal  rmi)loyment.  Including 
tho.-^c  relating  to  hours  of  work,  rates  of 
compensation,  le.ive.  unemployment  compen- 
sation, and  Federal  employee  benefits 

"(b)  Enr(jnees  shall  be  deemed  to  be  em- 
ployees of  the  United  .States  for  the  purposes 
of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  (26 
L'SC  1  et  seq  (  and  of  title  II  of  the  Social 
Security  Act  (42  US.C  401  et  seq  ) ,  and  any 
service  performed  by  an  individual  as  an  en- 
rollee shall  l>c  deemed  for  such  purposes 
•o  be  perfornicci  In  tl-.e  employ  of  the  Uiiited 
^t<ites 

"(Ci(l)  EnroUees  \iiuier  this  part  shall,  for 
the  purposes  of  the  administration  of  the 
Federal  Employees'  Compensation  Act  (5 
!-■  S  c  751  et  seq),  be  deemed  to  be  civil 
employees  of  the  United  States  within  the 
meaning  of  the  term  'employee'  as  defined 
m  section  40  of  such  Act  (5  U  S.C.  790)  and 
•-he  provisions  thereof  shall  apply  except  as 
hereinafter  provided. 

"(2 1    For   purjKises   of   this   subsection: 
"(A)    The    term    'i)crforin,ince   of   duty'   in 
■..he    Federal    Employees^    Compensation    Act 
shall  not  be  any  act  of  an  enrollee — 
"(1)    while  on  authorized  le.ive  or  p.iss;  or 
"(11)    while  absent  from  his  or  her  assigned 
jhist   of  duty,   excejit    while    piirtlclpatinp   in 
.in  .ictivity  authorized  by  or  under  the  dlrec- 
Mi'ii  or  supervision  of  the  Corp.-^ 

"(B)  In  compuilnij  compensation  benefits 
for  disability  or  death  under  the  Federal  Em- 
ployees' Compensation  Act,  the  monthly  pay 
of  an  enrollee  shall  be  deemed  to  be  $150, 
except  th.it  with  respect  to  compensation  for 
(iis.iblllty  accrtiing  after  the  Individual  con- 
cerned re.iches  the  age  of  twenty-one  such 
m mthly  pay  .^^hal!  be  deemed  to  be  that  re- 
ceived under  the  entr.mce  salary  for  GS-2 
under  the  Cla.ssincation  Act  of  1949  i5  US.C. 
1U71  et  seq.) ,  and  section  6(d  i  i  1 )  of  the  for- 
mer Act  (5  use.  756(d)(1))  shall  apply  to 
enroUees. 


"(C)  Compensation  for  disability  shall  not 
begin  to  accrue  until  the  day  following  the 
date  on  which  the  enrollment  of  the  injured 
enrollee  is  terminated. 

"(d)  An  enrollee  shall  be  deemed  to  be  an 
employee  of  the  Government  for  the  purposes 
of  the  Federal  tort  claims  provisions  of  title 
28.  United  States  Code. 

"(e)  Personnel  of  the  uniformed  services 
who  are  detailed  or  assigned  t-o  duty  in  the 
performance  of  agreements  made  by  the  Di- 
rector for  the  support  of  the  Corps  shall  not 
be  counted  In  computing  strength  under  any 
law  limiting  the  strength  of  such  services  or 
In  computing  the  percentage  authorized  by 
law  for  any  grade  therein. 

"Political    Discrimination    and    Political 
Activity 

"Sec.  107.  (a)  No  officer  or  employee  of 
the  executive  branch  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment shall  make  any  inquiry  concerning  the 
political  aCaiiation  or  beliefs  of  any  cnrolle.- 
or  applicant  for  enrollment  in  the  Corps. 
All  disclosures  concerning  such  matters  shall 
be  Ignored,  except  as  to  such  membership  m 
political  parties  or  org.uiizations  as  consti- 
tutes by  law  a  disqualification  for  Govern- 
ment employment.  No  discrimination  shall 
be  exercised,  threatened  or  promised  by  any 
person  in  the  executive  branch  of  the  Federal 
Government  against  or  in  favor  of  any  en- 
rollee in  the  Corps,  or  any  applicant  for  en- 
rollment In  the  Corps  because  of  his  politi- 
cal affiliation  or  beliefs,  except  as  ir.ay  be 
specifically  authorized  or  req-uired  by  law. 

"(b)  No  officer,  employee,  or  enrollee  of  the 
Corps  shall  take  any  active  part  in  political 
management  or  in  political  campaigns,  ex- 
cept as  may  be  provided  by  or  pursuant  to 
statute,  and  no  auch  officer,  emiDloyee  or 
enrollee  shall  use  his  official  position  or  In- 
fluence for  the  purpo'^e  of  interfering  with 
an  election  or  afllecting  the  result  thereof. 
All  such  persons  shall  retain  the  right  to 
vote  as  they  may  choose  and  to  express,  in 
their  private  capacities,  their  opinions  on  all 
political  subjects  and  candidates.  Any  offi- 
cer, employee,  enrollee  or  Federal  employee 
who  solicits  funds  for  political  purposes  from 
members  of  the  Corps,  shall  be  in  violation 
of  the  Corrupt  Practices  Act. 

"(c)  Whenever  the  United  States  Civil 
Service  Commission  finds  that  any  person 
has  violated  the  foregoing  provisions,  it  shall, 
after  giving  due  notice  and  opportunity  for 
explanation  to  the  officer  or  employee  or 
enrollee  concerned,  certify  the  facts  to  the 
Director  with  specific  Instructions  as  to  dis- 
cipline or  dismissal  or  other  corrective 
actions. 

"State-Operated  Youth  Camps 

"Sec.  108.  The  Director  Is  authorized  to 
enter  Into  agreements  with  States  to  assist 
In  the  operation  or  administration  of  State- 
operated  programs  which  carry  out  the  pur- 
pose of  this  part.  The  Director  may,  pur- 
suant to  such  regulations  as  he  may  adopt. 
pay  part  or  all  of  the  operative  or  adminis- 
trative costs  of  such  programs. 

"Requirement  for  State  Approval  of  Con- 
servation Camps  and  Training  Centers 

"Sec.  109.  In  carrying  out  the  provisions  of 
part  A  of  this  title  no  conservation  camp, 
training  center  or  other  similar  facility 
designed  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this 
Act,  shall  be  established  within  a  State 
unless  a  plan  setting  forth  such  proposed 
establishment  has  been  submitted  to  the 
Governor  of  the  State  and  such  plan  has  not 
been  disapproved  by  him  within  thirty  days 
of  such  submission, 

"Sec  110,  'Within  the  Job  Corps  there  is 
authorized  a  Youth  Conservation  Corps  in 
which  at  any  one  time  no  less  than  40  per 
centum  of  the  enroUees  under  this  part  shall 
be  assigned  to  camps  where  their  work  ac- 
tivity is  directed  primarily  toward  conserv- 
ing, developing,  and  managing  the  public 
natural  resources  of  the  Nation,  and  develop- 


ing, managing,  and  protecting  public  recrea- 
tional areas.  Such  work  activity  shall  be 
performed  under  the  direction  of  members 
of  agencies  charged  with  the  responsibility 
of  conserving,  developing,  and  managing  the 
public  natural  resources  and  of  developing, 
managing,  and  protecting  public  recreational 
areas. 

•■Part  B — Work-training  programs 
■■Statement  of  Purpose 
'■Sec.  111.  The  purpose  of  this  part  is  to 
provide  useful  work  experience  opportunities 
for  unemployed  young  men  and  young 
women,  through  participation  in  State  and 
community  work-training  programs,  so  that 
their  employablllty  may  be  increased  or  their 
education  resumed  or  continued  and  so  that 
public  agencies  and  private  nonprofit  or- 
ganizations (other  than  political  parties)  will 
be  enabled  to  carry  out  programs  which  will 
permit  or  contribute  to  an  undertaking  or 
service  in  the  public  interest  that  would  not 
otherwise  be  provided,  or  will  contribute  to 
the  conservation  and  development  of  nat- 
ural resovu-ces  and  recreational  areas, 

"Development  of  Programs 
'■Sec.  112.  In  order  to  carry  out  the  pur- 
poses of  this  part,  the  Director  shall  assist 
and  cooperate  with  State  and  local  agencies 
and  private  nonprofit  organizations  (other 
than  political  parties)  In  developing  pro- 
grams for  the  employment  of  young  people 
in  State  and  community  activities  herein- 
after authorized,  which  whenever  appropri- 
ate, shall  be  coordinated  with  programs  of 
training  and  education  provided  by  local 
public  educational  agencies. 

"Financial  Assistance 

"Sec.  113.  (a)  The  Director  Is  authorized 
to  enter  into  agreements  providing  for  the 
payment  by  him  of  part  or  all  of  the  cost 
of  a  State  or  local  program  submitted  here- 
under if  he  determines,  in  accordance  with 
such  regulations  as  he  may  prescribe,  that — 

"(1)  enroUees  In  the  program  will  be  em- 
ployed either  (A)  on  publicly  owned  and 
operated  facilities  or  projects,  or  (B)  on 
local  projects  sponsored  by  private  non- 
profit organizations  (other  than  political 
parties),  other  than  projects  involving  the 
construction,  operation,  or  maintenance  of 
so  much  of  any  facility  used  or  to  be  used 
for  sectarian  instruction  or  as  a  place  for 
religious  worship: 

"(2)  the  program  will  increase  the  em- 
ployability  of  the  enroUees  by  providing 
work  experience  and  training  In  occupa- 
tional skills  or  pursuits  in  classifications  In 
which  the  Director  finds  there  is  a  reasonable 
expectation  of  employment,  or  will  enable 
student  enroUees  to  resume  or  to  maintain 
school  attendance; 

■■(3)  the  program  will  permit  or  contrib- 
ute to  an  undertaking  or  service  in  the 
public  interest  that  would  not  otherwise  be 
provided,  or  will  contribute  to  the  conserva- 
tion, development,  or  management  of  the 
natural  resources  of  the  State  or  community 
or  to  the  development,  management,  or  pro- 
tection of  State  or  community  recreational 
areas; 

"(4)  the  program  will  not  result  In  the 
displacement  of  employed  workers  or  Impair 
existing  contracts  for  services; 

'■(5)  the  rates  of  pay  and  other  condi- 
tions of  employment  will  be  appropriate  and 
reasonable  in  the  light  of  such  factors  as  the 
type  of  work  performed,  geographical  re- 
gion, and  proficiency  of  the  employee; 

"(6)  to  the  maximum  extent  feasible,  the 
program  will  be  coordinated  with  vocational 
training  and  educational  services  adapted  to 
the  special  needs  of  enroUees  in  such  pro- 
gram and  sponsored  by  State  or  local  public 
educational  agencies:  Provided,  however. 
That  where  such  services  are  inadequate  or 
unavailable,  the  program  may  make  provision 
for  the  enlargement,  improvement,  develop- 
ment, and  coordination  of  such  services  with 
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the  coopemtton  of,  or  where  Hpproprlnte  pur- 
■  uiiiii  U)  ngr««nent  with,  ihn  H^rrptary  of 
Heiilth,  Rducatton.  anU  Welfare,    ftiul 

I  7)  the  program  liulucJe*  utatidardii  and 
pr(x:edureB  for  the  ielfrftion  of  nppltinnt»i, 
inrludUig  provUlon«  tuuiurUiK  full  coordltin- 
tion  and  c()op«rmtlon  with  l<xa!  and  other 
.luthorllleii  to  enrournKc  ■»f.udfiil/i  to  resume 
or    ti\iilritiiln    achcx)!    alirndaiirp 

■ihi   In  approvlnK  i>ro;.-.  •»»  undrr  this  part 
the    Dirrotor    ihall   Rive    prlortty    to    project* 
w'.'h    hlKh   tralntng  potential 

"Enrollern  In  l'r'n(ram 

■  Sr.i  114.  la)  Piirtlilpai  loll  In  pr.nritnH 
under  thin  part  "hall  Ur  Mnil'cd  to  y.iUnK 
rnrn  and  women  who  arr  prrsnanrnl  renl- 
d.Mit«  of  the  United  Stati-n,  who  have  at- 
•alni'd  line  nHteeri  but  have  not  jittaliifvl  »«»' 
twrn'v  'wo,  and  whoee  parllclpal  Ion  In  nwrh 
pr<iKr.unw  will  be  (•(.n.nUirnl  with  thr  pur- 
;iiiiifN    if  thin  part 

111  Knrolleea  iihall  bo  dppinrd  not  to  »k< 
K'vlrral  Pinployeeii  at\(l  thall  not  he  mihject 
t,.  Mip  provliiloi\ii  of  lawn  rplatlnn  to  Ffdrral 
rn\plovinrnt.  ll»clndlnK  tlinco  rolatluK  t.) 
honrt  of  work,  ruten  of  .ompnitat  l,  .ii  Ipuvr. 
unemployment  rornppn«al  Ion  and  Federal 
einplov'"*'  benefit* 

■  M- .  Wliere  appmprli'e  '..i  rarry  out  the 
purp.mrH  (if  thU  Act  the  Director  may  pro- 
vide for  leiitinu  couiiHelloK  Job  dpvrl.ip- 
nieii'  and  referral  nervlce*  lo  yoiltliH 
throu^^h  public-  auencles  .ir  private  not\prof1t 
ortfanl/atloMH 

I.lMillatloM*  oil  Keder.il  ,^N.•^l•,tanl■l' 
sr<  IIS  Fe<|pral  a.swlHtance  to  any  pro- 
uritn  purNuanl  to  this  part  paid  for  the 
perl.xt  rndlnn  two  vear-t  iifter  the  <laie  <'f 
etnulnient  of  tbU  Act  or  June  MV  n>«n. 
wliU  lipver  1.1  later.  («lia!l  not  exceed  \M  per 
tentutn  of  the  coel*  i>f  such  pr'^^rain.  Indud- 
um  conts  of  atlinlnljttrutlon.  and  such  a»*l.st- 
anco  paid  for  jwrliHl.i  thereafter  .iliall  not 
e\ceiMl  r>0  per  centum  of  mich  ct>«t*.  unlen* 
Ihe  Diret'lor  detertnlnen  pursuant  to  renula- 
llonn  adopted  and  promulgated  by  him 
eHtaiillshlnn  objeitlve  criteria  for  such  doler- 
ui!'!  iM.in.H.  that  iKVNlht.mie  In  ex4•e^s  .>f  .such 
)i.-r<  eiii.ineH  I*  recjUlriMl  In  furtherant-e  of 
the  purpowe  of  thH  part  Non  Fp<leral 
contribution*  may  he  In  ca.th  or  In  Kind, 
falrlv  evahuited,  lnclu<lln>(  hut  not  limited 
til  pi. ml,   equipment,   and   ler.; .c.h 

■'Fciultable    Distribution    ,.r    A.H.sl.stance 

•  S»r  n«  the  Dlrcitor  Hhall  e.stnbllsh 
(•rlterla  de»lj{ne<l  to  ai'hieve  an  equitable  dl«- 
trlt)Utl<Mi  of  a**l*lanrt<  under  this  part 
ainot\»;  the  SUite*  In  developlnn  such 
criteria,  he  shall  conNl<ler  atnotiK  other 
relevant  factor*  the  ratlo.s  of  population, 
unemployment,  and  fainllv  Income  level* 
Not  more  thin\  I'J'j  per  cenliun  of  the  sum* 
appropriate*!  or  alU'cati'd  for  anv  tlsi'al  year 
to  carry  out  the  purptwes  of  this  part  shall 
be  used  within  any  one  SUUe 

Parte       Winl,-if>.niij  ;)'o(7'a"l.» 
'Statement    of   Purpose 

•  Sn-  IJl  The  purpise  of  this  part  l.s  to 
■  timulate  and  pronn'te  the  part-time  employ- 
ment of  Btiidenl*  In  institutions  of  huher 
e<lu.atlon  who  are  from  Inw-lncoine  famllle* 
and  .ire  In  need  of  the  earnlnK"*  from  .sm  h 
emp!  vment  to  pursue  courses  of  study  at 
such  institution* 

"Allotment*   to   states 

•Sicr  IJ'J  tai  From  Uip  sunvs  appropriated 
to  carry  out  thi*  title  f'>r  a  ttscil  year,  the 
Director  .shall  reserve  the  amount  neede<l  for 
makuii;  ){runta  \inder  section  rj3  Not  to  px- 
ceed  J  per  centum  of  the  an»ounf  so  reserved 
shai;  l)e  allotted  bv  the  Director  amonn 
Puert*)  Rico.  Ouiun.  .\mpriran  Samoa,  the 
TTust  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands,  and 
the  Virkjln  Lslands  acci-rdlnK  to  their  re- 
spec' ivp  need.s  for  a-ssl.stance  utuler  this  part 
The  renuilnder  of  the  smns  so  reserved  stiiU 
tie  v:. otted  .-iniong  t.he  States  »a  provided  In 
sub.se^-tlon  (bl 


ibi    <Jf   the  sums  helliK  allotted  under  this 
subsection 

••(I  I  r,(ie-thlrd  sh.  .::  t.e  allotted  b>  the 
Director  amoriK  the  N-.t'et  •'o  that  the  allot- 
ment U»  each  .State  under  till*  clause  will  be 
an  amount  which  bear*  the  name  ratio  to 
such  otie-thlrd  as  the  luimber  of  perKon* 
enrr;lled  oti  a  full-time  buHls  In  Institution* 
of  higher  education  In  BU<h  Htate  bear*  to 
the  total  number  of  person*  enrolled  on  a 
fuU-tlrne  ba*ls  In  ln*tltutlon«  of  hlKber 
educ4itlon  In  all  the  State*. 

■'lai  one-third  shall  bo  allotte<l  tiy  the 
Director  ainoliK  the  .MUitp*  bo  that  the  allot- 
ment to  each  Slate  under  (hi*  clauRe  will  be 
an  amount  which  bear*  the  mime  ratio  to 
such  one-third  a*  the  number  of  hlnh  Hchocil 
Kraduafe*  ( ii*  defined  In  sectloji  liKKdltS) 
of  the  HlKher  Fflucjitlon  Piirllltle*  Act  of 
liMi;»i  of  such  .Ht.it.e  bear*  to  the  total  number 
iif  such  hlKb  school  Kraduate*  of  all  the 
•State*,  and 

■■i:i(  one-third  shall  l)e  allotted  bv  him 
amoiiK  the  State*  *o  that  the  allotment  to 
each  .State  under  ihl*  clause  will  be  an 
amount  which  bear*  the  *ame  ratio  to  *uch 
one-third  a*  the  number  of  related  children 
under  eUhteen  vear*  of  aRe  llvlntf  In  famllle* 
with  annual  liudmes  nf  les*  than  $;1  0(V)  In 
*uch  .stJit.e  iM'ars  to  the  number  of  related 
children  under  elKlileen  years  of  a«e  Hvlm; 
In  families  with  annual  inconu-s  of  less 
than  »3.i)(Hl  In  all  tlieSUite* 

■■(rl  The  amount  of  any  Ht^ite*  allot- 
ment which  ha*  not  been  Kn"il''<'  'o  an  In- 
>itltutlon  of  blKlier  etiucallon  under  section 
IJri  at  the  end  of  the  n«oaI  year  for  which 
approprliited  shall  be  reallolUnl  by  the  Dlrec- 
t.T.  In  such  imuuier  n*  he  determine*  will 
best  assist  111  achieving  the  purpo.H<'.H  of  this 
Alt  An>ounl«  reallMltetl  under  this  subsec- 
tion shall  l)e  avalli\ble  for  maklUK  Kianf*  un- 
der Hecllo!j  laa  until  the  clowe  of  the  n*cal 
year  next  suciTedliiK  the  flKcal  ycrtr  for  which 
appropriatefl 

"td)  For  purposes  of  thI*  section,  the 
term  State"  doe*  not  Include  Puerto  Rico, 
(luiiin  Ami-rlcan  Samoa  the  Trust  rerrltory 
i>r  the  Pacific  Isl.mds,  and  the  V'lr>{ln  Islati<ls 

flrant..,  N.r  Work-Study  Proumms 
Sri-  12:1  The  Director  I*  authorized  to 
enter  Into  avrreemenhs  with  ln«t  It  iitlon*  of 
hiKher  etluiatlon  (as  defined  by  section  401 
(f)  of  the  HlKher  Kducatlon  Facilities  Act  of 
lima  (PI.  88  Jl)4t)  under  which  the  Direc- 
tor will  make  xranl*  l»>  Buoh  Institution*  lo 
)i*slst  m  the  operation  «if  work-*tu«ly  pro- 
grams lus  hereinafter  provided 

'Conditions   of    Agreements 

"Sic  IJ4  An  agreement  entered  Into  pur- 
suant to  section  123  shall  — 

"lai  provide  for  the  operation  bv  the  lt>- 
stitution  of  a  prcv'ram  for  the  part-time  em- 
ployment 1  if  It*  snidents  In  work  — 

"(li    for   the   Iti.'-lltutiMii   itflclf    or 

"lit  for  a  public  or  private  nonprollt  or- 
kranl/.allon  when  the  [xMltlon  la  obtained 
throuijh  an  arraturement  twtween  the  Insti- 
tution .ind  such  an  or»<an  I/at  Ion  and 

"i\)  the  work  Is  related  t«  the  students 
e<lucatlonal  objective,  or 

'  (Bi  such  work  d)  will  be  In  the  public 
interest  and  Is  work  whioh  would  not  other- 
wi.se  IM^  provldtxl.  (11)  will  not  result  In  Uie 
dlspla<-otnent  of  employi-<l  workers  or  Impair 
existing  (xntratfa  for  .services,  and  illli  will 
bo  go\erned  bv  .such  condttli>ns  of  employ- 
M\cnt  ;ts  will  Ik«  .ippi  opri.ile  and  re;us<)n.it)U' 
m  luht  of  .such  factors  ua  the  tyj)e  ot  work 
performed,  kjeotjr.iphlc.ii  renlon.  and  pro- 
llclency  of  the  employee 

P'ot  Kfrd  ^otrcicr.  That  no  such  work  shall 
Involve  the  construction,  operation,  or  main- 
tenance of  so  much  of  any  facility  used  or 
to  be  ua»>d  for  sectarian  Instruction  or  .as  a 
p:a<-e  for  religious  worship. 

"ihi  pr'ivldi'  tlr't  ruiul>  k;r  .nted  ,in  insti- 
tution of  higher  education,  pursuant  lo  aec- 


tion  123  inuy  t>e  used  only  to  ni.ike  pay- 
ment* to  *tudents  participating  ii\  wurk- 
Hludy  programs,  except  that  an  Institution 
in.iy  use  a  portion  of  the  sums  granted  to 
It  to  mi««»t  adtnlnlslratlvt-  expen.M's,  but  the 
amount  So  u«e<l  tnay  not  eX'  eeil  ;>  per  centum 
iif  the  iwvyments  made  by  the  I>tre<-tor  to 
such  Institutii.n  for  that  part  of  the  work- 
study  program  In  whirh  students  .ire  work- 
Ing  for  public  or  nonprofit  organlzatlory 
other  than  the  Institution  Itself. 

(c)  provide  that  employment  under  8uch 
work-*tu<ly  pri>gram  shall  it^  furnished  only 
to  a  student  who  (I)  I*  from  a  low-inrfim* 
family  i2i  I*  In  need  of  the  earnings  frr^m 
*uch  employment  In  i>rfler  to  pursue  a  cnurie 
of  stutly  at  *u<-ti  ln*tltutlon,  ( :4 1  Is  capHble 
In  tile  opinion  if  the  Insittutlon  ,,f  mulr.- 
talnlng  ifisxJ  Bl.mdlng  In  sui  h  coursp  of 
Rludy  while  emjiloyed  under  the  program 
<-overed  by  the  agre«Mnenl  and  (4i  has  been 
ac<-epted  for  enrollmeiU  .is  a  full-time  stu- 
dent at  the  ln*tltullon  >  r  In  the  ^iise  nf  i 
student  already  enrolle<l  in  md  ittpnding 
the  Inst  itutliin.  Is  In  i'ihkI  st^iiulit  g  and  m 
full-time  attendance  there  either  as  m 
uiulergraduate  graduate  or  profpsslonil 
«f  udent , 

"(dl  provide  that  no  student  sh.\!'.  b« 
erTiployed  under  such  work-study  prugram 
for  more  than  fifteen  liour*  In  any  week  In 
which  clasfies  In  which  he  Is  eiirolled  an 
in  senaloii. 

"lei  pro\  tde  ihit  In  e  nh  fiscal  veir  (lur- 
ing which  till'  agreemetil  remains  In  efffrt, 
the  Institution  shall  expend  (from  sources 
other  than  payments  under  this  part  i  for 
the  emplovment  of  Its  students  (whether  or 
not  In  employment  eligible  for  asslstanre 
under  this  part)  an  amount  that  la  not  Ipm 
than  Its  average  annual  px[>endlture  for  such 
emplovment  during  the  three  llscal  years 
pre<-e<llng  the  llscal  year  In  which  the  iigref- 
menl  I''  entered  Into; 

"(f  I  provide  that  the  Federal  hh.ire  of  the 
compensjitlon  of  siudcnU  cmjiloyed  la  thf 
wiirk-study  progriun  In  iiccordance  wiOi  the 
agreement  will  not  exceed  90  per  centum  of 
such  compensation  for  work  performed  dur- 
ing the  perliKl  ending  two  years  alter  the 
<late  of  enactment  of  thl.s  Act.  or  June  30 
I'.ttKi  whichever  Is  lat<'r.  and  7.S  per  centum 
thereafter, 

igi  Inclutle  provi.slon.s  designed  to  miike 
employment  under  such  work-.study  prugrum 
or  equivalent  employment  ottered  or  armr.ged 
for  by  the  Institution,  reapoiuibly  avalhib'.e 
(U)  the  extent  of  itviillable  funds  i  to  all 
eligible  students  In  the  In.stltutlon  in  need 
thereof,   and 

ihl  incUnle  such  other  provl.sii  .n.s  .i.-;  the 
Dlre<-tor  shall  deem  nec-essjiry  or  appropriate 
to  carrv  out   the  purposes  nf  this  p.irt 

"Sources  of  Matching  Funds 
"Src  125  Nothing  m  this  par!  sh  ill  be  con- 
strued as  restricting  the  source  lother  than 
this  parii  from  which  the  in.stltutlon  nuiy 
pay  Its  .share  of  the  compon-satlon  of  .i  -stu- 
dent employed  under  a  work-study  prognun 
(-overed   by  an  agreement   under  this  part 

"Kqult.able  Distribution   nf    .\s.slstjince 
"Sf.c     12(i    The  Director  shall  (>stabll.sh  crl- 
terbi  designed    to   achieve   sui  h    dl' trlbutum 
of  aasl.st.mcp  under  this  part  among  institu- 
tions of  higher  etlucation  within  a  .St.iite  a* 
will   most   efTe<tlvely  carry  out   the   purposes 
of   this  Act 
•  Pa'f   [)      Authn'i~iit:iri  ,^t  a/ijiroprtdfio'i.? 
"Src     I'M     The  Directvir  .shall  carry  out  the 
program.s  provided  for  in  this  title  during  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  :I0.  1UG5.  and  the  two 
succeeding   llscal   years      For  the  purpo.se  of 
carrying  out   this   title,   there   Is   hereby  au- 
thorized   to    be    .ipproprlated     the    sum    of 
$412,.')i)0,000  for   the   fiscal  year  ending  June 
30    l'.tH5.  and  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
:10.   1>J66.  and  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30. 
I'»ri7,  such,  sums  may  be  appropriated  as  the 
Congress  may   hereafter  authorize  by  law. 
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•■TITLI    II        I'KBAN     AND    RURAL    COMMUNITT 
At-TION    PROORAMB 

•  ra't   A     General  rommunity  action 

programs 

"Statement  of  Purpose 

"Sec  201  The  purpose  of  thl«  part  U  to 
provide  htlmulatton  and  Incentive  for  ur- 
ban and  rxiral  communities  to  mobilize  their 
resources  to  combat  poverty  through  com- 
munity   action    programs 

CMriununlty  Action  Program« 
Sec    202    lai    The   term   'community  ac- 
tion program'  mean*  a  program — 

•■,li  which  mobilizes  and  utilizes  re- 
sources, public  or  private,  of  any  urban  or 
^rul,  or  (  ornblned  urban  and  rural,  geo- 
graphli  il  are.i  (referred  Ui  In  this  part  as 
a 'coinrnunlty' I ,  Including  but  not  limited 
to  a  State  metropolitan  area,  county,  city, 
U)wn  multlclty  unit,  or  multlcounty  unit 
In  an  attack  on  poverty. 

■(21  which  provides  services,  assistance, 
arid  other  activities  of  sufTlclent  scope  and 
glze  to  give  promise  of  progress  toward  elim- 
ination of  iioverty  or  a  cause  or  causes  of 
p,jvertv  through  developing  employment  op- 
portunities improving  human  performance, 
motivation,  and  [iroductlvlty.  or  bettering 
the  cmdit Ions  under  which  people  live,  learn 
and  work. 

•iHi  which  Is  developed,  conducted,  and 
administered  with  the  maximum  feasible 
participation  of  residents  of  the  areas  and 
members    of    the    groups   served;    and 

4,  Ahiih  Is  <ondvictod.  administered, 
,,r  I  rclmated  bv  a  public  or  private  non- 
prciii!  .i>.;ency  mther  than  a  poUtlciil  party), 
or  a  ci.mblnatliin  there    f 

"(b)  The  Director  Is  authorized  to  pre- 
scribe such  .iddltlonal  criteria  for  programs 
curried  on  under  this  part  as  he  shall  deem 
spproprlate 

■Alliitments  U)  States 

"Sfc  2u:\  (ill  Frmn  the  sums  appropri- 
ated to  carrv  o\it  this  title  for  a  fiscal  year, 
the  Director  shall  reserve  the  amount  needed 
for  carrying  out  sections  204  and  205.  Not  to 
exiciil  2  per  centum  of  the  amount  so  re- 
MTMcl  'hall  be  allotted  by  the  Director 
anions:  IMicrto  Itico,  Ciuam.  American  Samoa, 
the  Trust  lerritory  of  the  Pacific  Islands, 
and  the  Virgin  I.slands  according  to  their 
respectivi'  needs  for  a.sslRtunce  under  this 
part  Twenty  per  centum  of  the  amount 
BO  reserved  shall  be  allotted  among  the  States 
lus  the  Director  shall  determine.  The  re- 
in,iindcr  of  the  sums  so  reserved  shall  be 
allotted  among  the  Stales  as  provided  In 
subsectUin    ib). 

"(b)  Of  the  sums  being  allotted  under 
tills  subsection — 

ill  one-third  shall  be  allotted  by  the 
Director  among  the  States  so  that  the  allot- 
ment to  each  State  under  this  clause  will 
be  an  anunmt  which  bears  the  same  ratio 
to  such  one-third  as  the  number  of  public 
as.sisiance  recipients  In  such  State  bears  to 
the  h  lal  number  of  public  assistance  recipi- 
ents m  all  the  suites; 

i2i  one-third  shall  be  allotted  by  him 
among  the  States  so  that  the  allotment  to 
each  State  under  this  clause  will  be  an 
amount  which  bears  the  same  ratio  to  such 
one-third  as  the  annual  average  number  of 
persons  unemployed  In  such  State  bears  to 
the  annual  average  number  of  persons  un- 
eini.h  yed  In  all  the  States;  and 

i3)  the  remaining  one-third  shall  be 
allnited  by  him  among  the  States  so  that 
the  allotment  to  each  State  under  this  clause 
will  be  an  amount  which  bears  the  same  ratio 
to  such  one-third  as  the  number  of  related 
children  under  18  years  of  age  living  In  fam- 
ilies with  incomes  of  less  than  $1,000  In  such 
State  bears  to  the  number  of  related  chil- 
dren under  18  years  of  age  living  In  families 
with  Incomes  of  less  than  $1,000  In  all  the 
States. 


"(c)  The  p>ortlon  of  any  State's  allotment 
under  subsection  (a)  for  a  aacal  year  which 
the  Director  determines  will  not  be  required 
for  such  fiscal  year  for  carrying  out  this 
part  shall  be  available  for  reallotment  from 
time  to  time,  on  such  dates  during  such 
year  as  the  Director  may  fix,  to  other  States 
In  proportion  to  their  original  allotments  for 
such  year,  but  with  such  proportionate 
amount  for  any  of  such  other  States  being 
reduced  to  the  extent  it  exceeds  the  sum 
which  the  Director  estimates  such  State 
needs  and  will  be  able  to  use  for  such  year 
for  carrying  out  this  part;  and  the  total  of 
such  reductions  shall  be  similarly  reallotted 
among  the  States  whose  proportionate 
amounts  are  not  so  reduced.  Any  amount 
reallotted  to  a  State  under  this  subsection 
during  a  year  shall  be  deemed  part  of  Its 
allotment  under  subsection  (a)  for  such 
year. 

"(d)  For  the  purposes  of  this  section,  the 
term  'State'  does  not  include  Puerto  Rico, 
Guam.  American  Samoa,  the  Trust  Territory 
of  the  Pacific  Islands,  and  the  Virgin 
Islands. 

"Financial  Assistance  for  Development  of 
Community  Action  Programs 
"Sec.  204.  The  Director  Is  authorized  to 
make  grants  to,  or  to  contract  with,  ap- 
propriate public  or  private  nonprofit  agen- 
cies, or  combinations  thereof,  to  pay  part 
or  all  of  the  costs  of  development  of  com- 
munity action  programs. 

"Financial  Assistance  for  Conduct  and 
Administration  of  Community  Action  Pro- 
grams 

"Sec.  205.  (a)  The  Director  is  authorized 
to  make  grants  to.  or  to  contract  with,  pub- 
lic or  private  nonprofit  agencies,  or  com- 
binations thereof,  to  pay  part  or  all  of  the 
costs  of  community  action  programs  which 
have  been  approved  by  him  pursuant  to  this 
part.  Including  the  cost  of  carrying  out  pro- 
grams which  are  components  of  a  community 
action  program  and  which  are  designed  to 
achieve  the  purposes  of  this  part.  Such 
component  programs  shall  be  focused  upon 
the  needs  of  low-income  individuals  and 
families  and  shall  provide  expanded  and  im- 
proved services,  assistance,  and  other  activi- 
ties, and  facilities  necessary  In  connection 
therewith.  Such  programs  shall  be  con- 
ducted In  those  fields  which  fall  within  the 
purposes  of  this  part  including  employment. 
Job  training  and  counseling,  health,  voca- 
tional rehabilitation,  housing,  home  manage- 
ment, welfare,  and  special  remedial  and  other 
noncurrlcular  educational  assistance  for  the 
benefit  of  low-income  individuals  and 
families. 

"(b)  No  grant  or  contract  authorized  un- 
der this  part  may  provide  for  general  aid  to 
elementary  or  .secondary  education  in  any 
school  or  school  system. 

"(c)  In  determining  whether  to  extend  as- 
sistance under  this  section  the  Director  shall 
consider  among  other  relevant  factors  the  in- 
cidence of  poverty  within  the  community 
and  within  the  areas  or  groups  to  be  affected 
by  the  specific  program  or  programs,  and  the 
extent  to  which  the  applicant  Is  in  a  posi- 
tion to  utilize  efficiently  and  expeditiously 
the  assistance  for  which  application  is  made. 
In  determining  the  incidence  of  poverty  the 
Director  shall  consider  information  available 
with  respect  to  such  factors  as:  the  con- 
centration of  low-Income  families,  particu- 
larly those  with  children;  the  extent  of 
persistent  unemplo3rment  and  underemploy- 
ment; the  number  and  proportion  of  persons 
receiving  cash  or  other  assistance  on  a  needs 
basis  from  public  agencies  or  private  organi- 
zations; the  number  of  migrant  or  transient 
low-Income  families;  school  dropout  rates, 
military  service  rejection  rates,  and  other 
evidences  of  low  educational  attainment;  the 
Incidence  of  disease,  disability,  and  Infant 
mortality;   housing  conditions;   adequacy  of 


community  facilities  and  services;    and  the 
Incidence  of  crime  and  Juvenile  delinquency. 

"(d)  In  extending  assistance  under  this 
section  the  Director  shall  give  special  con- 
sideration to  programs  which  give  promise  of 
effecting  a  permanent  Increase  In  the  capac- 
ity of  individuals,  groups,  and  commtinitles 
to"  deal  with  their  problems  without  further 
assistance. 

"Technical  Assistance 

"Sec  206.  The  Director  is  authorized  to 
provide,  either  directly  or  through  grants  or 
other  arrangements,  ( 1 )  technical  assistance 
to  communities  In  developing,  conducting, 
and  administering  community  action  pro- 
grams, and  (2)  training  for  specialized  per- 
sonnel needed  to  develop,  conduct,  or  admin- 
ister such  programs  or  to  provide  services 
or  other  assistance  thereunder. 
"Research,  Training,  and  Dwnonstratlons 

"Sec.  207.  The  Director  is  authorized  to 
conduct,  or  to  make  grants  to  or  enter  into 
contracts  with  Institutions  of  higher  educa- 
tion or  other  appropriate  public  agencies  or 
private  organizations  for  the  conduct  of,  re- 
search, training,  and  demonstrations  per- 
taining to  the  purpyoses  of  this  part.  Ex- 
penditures under  this  section  In  any  fiscal 
year  shall  not  exceed  15  per  centum  of  the 
sums  appropriated  or  allocated  for  such  year 
to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  part. 

"Limitations  on  Federal  Assistance 
"Sec.  208,  (a)  Assistance  pursuant  to  sec- 
tions 204  and  205  paid  for  the  period  end- 
ing two  years  after  the  date  of  enactment  of 
this  Act.  or  June  30.  1966,  whichever  Is 
later,  shall  not  exceed  90  per  centum  of  the 
costs  referred  to  in  those  sections,  respec- 
tively, and  thereafter  shall  not  exceed  50 
per  centum  of  such  costs,  unless  the  Director 
determines,  pursuant  to  regulations  adopted 
and  promulgated  by  him  establishing  objec- 
tive criteria  for  such  determinations,  that  as- 
sistance in  excess  of  such  percentages  Is  re- 
quired in  furtherance  of  the  purposes  of  this 
part.  Non-Federal  contributions  may  be  In 
cash  or  in  kind,  fairly  evaluated,  including 
but  not  limited  to  plant,  equipment,  and 
services. 

"(b)  The  expenditures  or  contributions 
made  from  non -Federal  sources  for  a  com- 
munity action  program  or  component  there- 
of shall  be  In  addition  to  the  aggregate  ex- 
penditures or  contributions  from  non-Fed- 
eral sources  which  were  being  made  for  simi- 
lar purposes  prior  to  the  extension  of  Federal 
assistance. 

"Participation  of  State  Agencies 
"Sec.  209.   (a)  The  Director  shall  establish 
procedures  which  will  facilitate  effective  par- 
ticipation of  the  States  in  community  action 
programs. 

"(b)  The  Director  is  authorized  to  make 
grants  to.  or  to  contract  with,  appropriate 
State  agencies  for  the  pajrment  of  the  ex- 
penses of  such  agencies  In  providing  techni- 
cal assistance  to  commiuiltles  in  developing, 
conducting,  and  administering  community 
action  programs. 

"(c)  In  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  title 
I  and  title  II  of  this  Act,  no  contract,  agree- 
ment, grant,  loan,  or  other  assistance  shall 
be  made  with,  or  provided  to,  any  State  or 
local  public  agency  or  any  private  institu- 
tion or  organization  for  the  ptirpose  of  carry- 
ing out  any  program,  project,  or  other  ac- 
tivity within  a  State  unless  a  plan  setting 
forth  such  proposed  contract,  agreement, 
grant,  loan,  or  other  assistance  has  been 
submitted  to  the  Governor  of  the  State,  and 
such  plan  has  not  been  disapproved  by  him 
within  thirty  days  of  such  submission:  Pro- 
vided, however.  That  this  section  shall  not 
apply  to  contracts,  agreements,  grants,  loans, 
or  other  assistance  to  any  institution  of 
higher  education  in  existence  on  the  date  of 
the  approval  of  this  Act. 
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"(di  No  private  Institution  or  organiza- 
tion shall  be  eligible  for  participation  under 
this  part  unless  It  ID  Is  Itself  an  institution 
or  organization  which  has.  prior  to  Its  con- 
sideration for  such  particlp.itlon.  had  a  con- 
cern with  problema  of  poverty  or  i  2  i  is  spon- 
sored by  one  or  nnore  such  instltutl^^ns  or 
organizations  or  by  a  pi.ibllo  at<enc-y,  or  (3) 
Is  an  institution  of  higher  education  (as 
defined  by  section  401<fi  of  the  Higher  Edu- 
cation Facilities  Act  of  1963  i 

"Efiultable  Dl8trlbutlf)n  of  AsHislaMce 
•'Sec  210.  The  Director  shall  establish  crl- 
terl  I  designed  to  achieve  an  eqxiltable  distri- 
bution of  assistance  under  this  part  within 
r.he  States  between  urbai  and  rural  areas 
In  developing  such  crlferi  i.  he  shall  consider 
the  relative  numbers  In  the  States  or  areas 
therein  of:  (1)  Iow-lnc<inie  families  particu- 
larly those  with  children.  1 2 1  unempkned 
persons.  (3)  persons  receUlng  cash  or  other 
iisslstance  on  r  needs  b;tsls  from  public  agen- 
cies or  private  organlzatUms;  (4)  school  drop- 
outs. 5)  adults  with  less  th.vn  .ui  eighth- 
grade  education:  (Bi  persons  rejecle<l  for 
inllirary  service,  and  iTi  persotis  living  In 
urb,i:i  places  compared  to  the  number  living 
In  ruril  places  its  dctiTiniiiecl  by  the  Bureau 
of  the  Census  for  the  I960  census. 

"Preference  for  Comp  nents  of  Appr<ived 
F'rograms 
Skc  211  In  determining  whether  to  ex- 
tend assiHt^ince  under  this  Act.  the  Director 
shall,  to  the  extent  feiusible  give  preference 
to  programs  and  pro|ect.s  which  are  com- 
ponents of  a  commimltv  iictloii  program  ap- 
proved pursuant  to  this  part 

"Part  B — Adult  baxic  education  program.'^ 
"Declaration  of  Purpose 
"Sec  212.  It  is  the  purpose  i.f  this  p.irt  U.) 
Initiate  programs  ut  Instruction  lor  Indi- 
viduals who  have  atuilned  age  eighteen  and 
whose  inability  U)  read  and  write  the  Eng- 
lish language  constitutes  a  substantial  Im- 
pairment of  their  ability  to  gel  or  retain 
emplovment  commensurate  witli  their  real 
abilifv  so  as  to  help  eliminate  such  in.tbll- 
|fy  .met  raise  the  level  of  education  of  such 
individuals  with  a  view  to  making  them  less 
likelv  to  become  dependent  on  others.  Im- 
proMng  their  ability  to  benefit  from  occupa- 
tional training  and  otherwise  Increasing 
their  opportunities  for  more  productive  and 
pr.>htable  eniplovment.  and  making  them 
better  able  to  meet  their  adult  responsi- 
bilities 

"Or.xiiLs  U>  States 

"See  213  (ai  From  the  sums  appropri- 
ated to  carry  out  this  title,  the  Director  shall 
make  grants  t*>  States  which  have  State 
plans  approved  by  him  under  this  section 

lb)  C'.rants  under  subsection  la)  may  be 
used.  In  accordance  with  regulations  of  the 
Dlrerfnr    to 

■  ill  assist  In  establishment  of  pilot  proj- 
ects by  local  educational  agencies,  relating 
to  Instruction  m  public  scho»ils.  or  lither 
facilities  used  for  the  purpose  by  such  agen- 
cies, of  imlUidu.ils  des(  ribed  In  section  212. 
to  lAt  demonstrate,  test  or  develop  modifi- 
cations, or  adaptations  in  the  light  of  local 
needs  of  special  materials  <>r  methods  for 
Instrui'ion  of  such  Individuals.  (Bi  stlmti- 
late  the  development  of  local  educational 
agency  programs  for  Instruction  of  such  In- 
dividuals in  such  srhfMils  or  other  facilities, 
and  iCi  acquire  additional  Information  con- 
cerning the  materials  or  methods  needed  for 
an  errecti\e  program  for  r.iislng  adult  basic 
education, ii  skills. 

"1 2)  a.sslst  m  meetlntr  the  cost  of  local 
educational  agency  programs  for  Instruc- 
tion of  such  Individuals  m  such  schools  or 
other  facilities;  and 

■■i3t  assist  In  development  or  Improve- 
ment of  technical  or  supervisory  services  by 
the  State  educational  .igcncy  relating  to 
adult  basic  education  programs. 


"State  Plana 

"Sec.  214  (a I  The  Director  shall  approve 
for  purposes  of  this  part  the  plan  of  a  State 
which — 

"ill  provides  for  administration  thereof 
by   the  State   edtic.itlonal   agency: 

"(2)  provides  that  such  agency  will  make 
such  reports  to  the  Director.  In  such  form 
and  containing  such  Information,  as  may  rea- 
sonably be  necessary  to  enable  the  Director 
ti)  perform  his  duties  under  this  part  and 
will  keep  such  records  and  atford  such  access 
thereto  us  the  Director  finds  necessary  to  as- 
sure the  correctness  and  verification  of  such 
reports; 

'(3)  provides  such  fiscal  control  and  fund 
accounting  procedures  as  may  be  necessary  to 
.i.sRure  proper  disbursement  of  and  account- 
ing for  Federal  funds  paid  to  the  State  under 
this  part  (Including  such  funds  paid  by  the 
state  to  local  educational  agencies). 

"(4  I  provides  for  cooperative  arrangements 
between  the  State  educational  agency  and 
the  State  health  authority  looking  toward 
provision  of  such  health  Information  and 
services  for  Individuals  drscrlbe<l  In  section 
212  as  may  be  available  from  such  agencies 
,ind  as  may  reasonably  be  necessary  to  en- 
.ible  them  to  benefit  from  the  Instruction 
priAlded  under  programs  conducted  pursu- 
ant to  grants  under  this  part;  and 

"1 5)  sets  forth  a  program  for  use.  In  ac- 
cordance with  section  213(b).  of  grants  bin- 
der this  part  which  affords  assurance  of  sub- 
stantial progress,  within  a  reiusouiible  period 
ajid  with  respect  to  all  segments  of  the  popu- 
lation iiiul  all  areas  of  the  State,  toward 
elimination  of  the  Inability  of  adults  to  read 
and  write  English  and  toward  subslantlally 
raising  the  level  of  education  of  Individuals 
described  In  section  212 

"(bi  The  Director  shall  not  finally  disap- 
prove any  State  plan  submitted  luider  this 
part,  or  any  modification  thereof,  without 
first  affording  the  State  educational  agency 
reasonable  notice  and  opportunity  for  a  hear- 
ing 

"Allotments 
'Srr  215.  (a»  From  the  sums  allocated 
for  grants  to  States  under  section  213  for 
any  fiscal  vear,  the  Director  shall  reserve  such 
amount,  but  not  In  excess  of  2  per  centum 
thereof,  as  he  may  determine,  and  shall  allot 
such  amount  among  Puerto  Rico.  Ouam. 
American  Samoa,  and  the  Virgin  Isl.mds 
.iccordlng  to  their  respjitlve  needs  for  assist- 
ance under  this  p.irt  Tlie  remainder  of  the 
sums  so  allocated  for  a  fiscal  year  shall  be 
allotted  by  the  Director  on  the  biusls  of  the 
relative  number  f)f  individuals  in  each  State 
who  have  attained  age  eighteen  and  who  have 
completed  not  more  than  five  grades  of  school 
or  have  not  achieved  an  equivalent  level  of 
education,  as  determined  by  the  Director  on 
the  basis  of  the  best  and  most  recent  Itifor- 
matU>ti  available  to  him,  Including  any  rele- 
vant data  furnished  t«)  him  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce  The  amoiuit  allotted  to 
any  Slate  imder  the  preceding  sentence  for 
any  fiscal  year  which  Is  le.'s  than  $50,000 
shall  be  Increased  to  that  amount,  the  total 
thereby  required  being  derived  by  propor- 
tlon/ttely  reducing  the  amount  allotted  to 
each  of  the  remaining  States  under  the  pre- 
ceding sentence,  but  with  such  adjustments 
as  may  be  necessary  to  prcvetu  the  allotment 
of  any  of  such  remaining  St,»tes  from  being 
thereby  reduced  to  less  than  $50,000  For 
the  purposes  of  this  subsection,  the  term 
St.ite"  shall  not  include  Puerto  Rico.  Ouam, 
American  Samoa,  and  the  Virgin  Islands 

"(bi  The  portion  of  any  State's  allotment 
under  subsection  lai  for  a  fiscal  year  which 
the  Director  determines  will  not  be  required, 
for  the  period  such  allotment  Is  available, 
for  carrying  out  the  State  plan  (If  any)  ap- 
proved under  this  part  shall  be  available  for 
reallotment  from  time  to  time,  on  such  dates 
during  such  period  as  the  Director  may  fix. 
to  other  States  In  proportion  to  the  original 
allotments  to  such  States  under  subsection 
(a)  for  such  year,  but  with  such  proportion- 


ate amount  for  any  of  such  other  States  belne 
reduced  to  the  extent  It  exceeds  the  surn 
which  the  Director  estimates  such  State 
needs  and  will  be  able  to  use  for  such  period 
for  carrying  out  its  State  plan  approved  un- 
der this  part,  and  the  total  of  .such  reductions 
shall  be  similarly  reallocated  among  the 
states  whofic  proportionate  amounts  are  not 
so  reduced  Any  amount  reallotted  to  a  State 
under  this  subsection  during  a  year  shall  be 
deemed  part  of  Its  allotment  under  siibsec- 
tlon   (a)   for  such  year. 

"(ci  The  allotment  of  any  .state  tmder 
subsection  (a)  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30.  1965,  shall,  except  to  the  extent  reallotted 
under  subsection  (b).  remain  available  until 
June  30.  l!»t)6.  for  obligation  by  f^uch  State 
for  carrying  out  Its  State  plan  .t[i|)r(i\eu  un- 
der this  part 

"Payments 

"Sfc  216.  (a)  PYom  a  State's  allotment 
available  for  the  purpose,  the  Federal  share 
of  expenditures,  under  Its  State  i)lan.  for  the 
purposes  set  forth  In  section  213(b)  shall  be 
paid  to  such  State.  Such  payments  shall  be 
made  In  advance  on  the  basis  of  estimates 
by  the  Director;  and  may  be  made  in  such 
InsUiUments  as  the  Director  may  determine. 
after  making  appropriate  adjustments  to 
take  account  of  previously  made  overpay- 
ments or  underpavments:  except  that  no 
such  payments  shall  be  made  for  any  fiscal 
year  unle.ss  the  Director  finds  that  the 
amount  available  for  expenditures  for  adult 
biuslc  educatkmal  programs  and  services  from 
State  sources  for  such  year  will  be  not  less 
than  the  amount  expended  for  such  purposes 
from  such  sources  during  the  preceding  fiscal 
year 

"(b)  For  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30. 
UI65.  and  the  tiscal  year  ending  June  3i).  1966. 
the  Federal  share  for  each  State  shall  be  90 
prr  centum  For  the  succeeding  fiscal  year 
the  Federal  share  for  any  Slate  shall  be  50 
per  centum 

"Operation  of  State  Plans.  Hearings  and 
Judicial  Review 

"Sec  217  ( a )  Whenever  the  Director  after 
reasonable  notice  and  opportunity  for  hear- 
Ini;  to  tlie  State  educational  aj^ency  admin- 
istering a  State  plan  approved  under  this 
part,  finds  that — 

"(1)  the  State  plan  has  been  so  changed 
that  It  no  longer  compiles  with  the  provisions 
of  section  214.  or 

"(2)  In  the  administration  of  the  plan 
there  Is  a  failure  to  comply  substantially  with 
any  such  provision 

the  Director  shall  notify  such  State  agency 
that  no  further  payments  will  he  made  to  the 
State  under  this  part  (or  In  his  discretion, 
that  further  payments  to  the  State  will  be 
limited  to  progr.ims  under  or  portl<ins  of  the 
state  plan  not  affected  by  such  failure) ,  until 
he  Is  satisfied  that  there  will  no  longer  be  any 
failure  to  comply  Until  he  Is  so  satisfied, 
no  further  payments  may  be  made  to  such 
State  under  this  part  (or  pavments  shall  be 
llmlt<*d  to  programs  under  or  portions  of  the 
State  plan  not  affected  by  such  failure) 

"(b)  A  State  educational  agency  dl.ssatls- 
flrd  with  a  final  action  of  the  Director  under 
section  214  or  subsection  (a)  of  this  section 
may  appeal  t<i  the  United  States  court  of  ap- 
peals for  the  circuit  In  which  the  State  Is 
located,  by  filing  a  petition  with  such  court 
within  sixty  days  after  such  final  action  A 
Cf>py  of  the  petition  shall  be  ft)rthwlth  iraris- 
mitted  by  the  clerk  of  the  court  Ui  the  Direc- 
tor, or  any  officer  designated  by  him  for  that 
purpose  The  Director  thereupon  shall  file 
In  tlie  court  the  record  of  the  proceedlni^s  on 
which  he  basetl  his  action  as  provided  In  sec- 
tion 2112  of  title  28.  United  states  Code. 
Up<in  the  filing  of  such  petition,  the  court 
shall  have  Jurisdiction  to  attirm  the  action  of 
the  Director  or  Ui  set  It  aside.  In  whole  or  in 
()a;t.  teniporarily  or  permanently,  but  until 
the  filing  of  the  record,  the  Director  may 
mo<llfv  or  set  aside  hLs  order     Tlie  fir.dluk's  of 
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the  Director  as  t«  the  facts,  if  supported  by 

ubsr  ntlal  evidence,  shall  be  conclusive,  but 
'he  court   for  ^ckkI  cau.e  shown,  may  remand 

he  case  to  the  Din  ctor  to  take  further  evl- 
H.nce  and  the  Director  may  thereupon  make 
few  or  m.Klified  findings  of  fact  and  may 
"f^-  1H<  previous  action,  and  shall  file  In 
"he  court  the  recrd  of  the  further  proceed- 
^!s     such  new  or  m..d.hed  findings  of  fact 

h«il  llkewl.-e  be  concUi.-lve  If  supported  by 
Sbst'  'uu  evid^Mice  The  Judgment  of  the 
court  alt.rm.ng  or  setting  aside.  In  whole  or  In 
oart  anv  action  of  the  Director  shall  be  final 
sub  ect  to  review  by  the  Supreme  Court  of 
!>^»  United  States  upon  certiorari  or  certlflca- 

rCi  Provided   in  section   1254  of  title  28 
muted  states  C.<le      The  commencement  of 
nroc^edings   under  this  subsection  shall  not 
P     e-   ^n^specifically   ordered   by   the   court, 
operate  as  a  slay  of  the  Director's  action: 
■Miscellaneous 

"Sec    MS    For  purposes  of  this  part — 
••,n    the   term    State   educational   agency' 
means  the  Stale  board  of  education  or  other 
Tgencv  or  officer  primarily  responsible  for  the 
state  "supervision   of   public  elementary  and 
secondary  schools,  ur,  If  different,  the  agency 
or   officer    primarily    responsible    for    super- 
vision    of    adult    ba^lc    education    In    public 
schools   whichever  may  be  designated  by  the 
Sov^rnor  or  by  State  law.  or.  If  there  Is  no 
such  agency   or  officer,   an   agency   or   officer 
designated  by  the  governor  or  by  State  law. 
••(2)    the    term     local   educational   agency' 
means  a  board  of  education  or  other  legally 
constin.ted    local    school    authority    having 
administrative  control  and  direction  of  pub- 
lic elementary  or  secondary  schools  In  a  city 
county    town.^ilp.  school  district,  or  political 
subdivision   in  a  Slate,  except  that  If  there 
is  a  separate   board  or  other  legally  consti- 
tuted   loc.il    authority    having    administra- 
tive control  and  direction  of  adult  basic  ed- 
ucation  m  publ;c   schools  therein.  It  means 
such  other  board  or  authority. 
■Part   C  -Voluntary   assistance   program   for 
needy  children 
"Statement  of  Purpose 
"Sec    219    The   purpose  of  this  part  Is  to 
allow    individual    Americans    to    participate 
in  a  personal  wav  in  the  war  on  poverty,  by 
volunlarv  assisting  in  the  support  of  one  or 
more  needy  children.  In  a  program  coordi- 
nated   with    city    or    county    social    welfare 
agencies. 

•■Authority  to  Establish  Information  Center 
■Sec  220.  (a)  In  order  to  carry  out  the 
purposes  of  this  part,  the  Director  Is  au- 
thorized to  establish  a  section  within  the 
Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  to  act  as  an 
mform.ition  and  cordlnatlon  center  to  en- 
cour.ige  volunt-;iry  assistance  for  deserving 
and  needv  children.  Such  section  shall  col- 
lect the  names  of  persons  who  voluntarily 
desire  to  assist  imanclally  such  children  and 
shall  secure  from  city  or  county  social  wel- 
fare agencies  such  Information  concerning 
deserving  and  needy  children  as  the  Di- 
rector shall  deem  appropriate. 

•ib)  It  is  the  Intent  of  the  Congress  that 
the  section  established  pursuant  to  this  part 
shall  act  solely  as  an  Information  and  co- 
ordination center  and  that  nothing  In  this 
part  shall  be  construed  as  interfering  with 
the  Jurisdiction  of  State  and  local  welfare 
agencies  with  respect  to  programs  for  needy 
children. 
•Part   D— Authorization  of  appropriations 

~Sec  221.  The  Director  shall  carry  out  the 
programs  provided  for  In  this  title  during  the 
fiscal  vear  ending  June  30,  1965.  and  the  two 
succeeding  fiscal  years.  For  the  purpose  of 
carrying  out  this  title,  there  Is  hereby  au- 
Ihi.rized  to  be  appropriated  the  sum  of 
$340,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
:K),  l9H,=i:  and  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30,    1966.   and   the   fiscal   year   ending  June 


30    1967    such  sums  may  be  appropriated  as 
the  '  Congress    may    hereafter    authorize    by 
law. 

"TITLE    in— SPECIAL    PROGR.MUS    TO    COMBAT 
POVERTY     IN     RURAL    AREAS 

"Statement  of  Puri>ose 
"Sec  301.  It  is  the  purpose  of  this  title  to 
meet  some  of  the  special  problems  of  rural 
poverty  and  thereby  to  raise  and  maintain 
the  income  and  living  standards  of  low-in- 
come rural  families  and  migrant  agricul- 
tural employees  and  their  families. 
"Part  A— Authority  to  make  grants  and  loans 
"Sec.  302.   (a)    The  Director  is  authorized 

to  make —  .»  .  ^^ 

"(1)  loans  having  a  maximum  maturitv  oi 
15  years  and  in  amounts  not  exceeding  $2,500 
in  the  aggregate  to  any  low  income  rural 
family  where,  in  the  Judgment  of  the  Direc- 
tor such  loans  have  a  reasonable  possibility 
of  effecting  a  permanent  increase  in  the  in- 
come of  such  families  by  assisting  or  permit- 
ting them  to — 

"(A)  acquire  or  improve  real  estate  or  re- 
duce  encumbrances   or   erect   Improvements 

thereon,  ..        ^- 

"(B)  operate  or  improve  the  operation  ol 
farms  not  larger  than  family  sized,  includ- 
ing but  not  limited  to  the  purchase  of  feed, 
seed,  fertilizer,  livestock,  poultry,  and  equip- 
ment, or  , 

"(C)  participate  in  cooperative  associa- 
tions; and/or  to  finance  nonagrlcultural  en- 
terprises which  will  enable  such  families  to 
supplement  their  Income,  ^   ,,    ». 

"(b)  Loans  under  this  section  shall  be 
made  only  if  the  family  is  not  qualified  to 
obtain  such  funds  by  loan  under  other  Fed- 
eral  programs. 

"Cooperative  Associations 
"Sec    303    The    Director    is    authorized    to 
make  loans  to  local  cooperative  associations 
furnishing  essential  processing,  purchasing, 
or  marketing  services,  supplies,  or  facilities 
predominantly  to  low-income  rural  families. 
".Limitations  on  Assistance 
"Sec    304    No  financial  or  other  assistance 
shall  be  provided  under  this  part  unless  the 
Director  determines  that — 

"(a)    the  providing  of  such  assistance  will 
materially  further  the  purposes  of  this  part. 

*""(b)  in  the  case  of  assistance  provided 
pursuant  to  section  303,  the  applicant  is  ful- 
filling or  will  fulfill  a  need  for  services,  facili- 
ties, or  activities  which  is  not  otherwise  be- 
ing met. 

"Loan  Terms  and  Conditions 
"Sec    305.  Loans  pursuant  to  sections  302 
and  303  shall  have  such  terms  and  condi- 
tions as  the  Director  shall  determine,  sub- 
ject to  the  following  limitations; 

"(a)  there  is  reasonable  assurance  of  re- 
payment of  the  loan:  . 

"(b)  the  credit  is  not  otherwise  available 
on  reasonable  terms  from  private  sources  or 
other  Federal.  State,  or  local  programs; 

"(c)  the  amount  of  the  loan,  together 
with  other  funds  available,  is  adequate  to 
assure  completion  of  the  project  or  achieve- 
ment of  the  purposes  for  which  the  loan  is 

made:  ^       „^ 

"(d)  the  loan  bears  interest  at  a  rate  not 
less  than  (1)  a  rate  determined  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury,  taking  into  considera- 
tion the  average  market  yield  on  outstand- 
ing Treasury  obligations  of  comparable 
maturity,  plus  (2)  such  additional  charge,  if 
any,  toward  covering  other  costs  of  the  pro- 
gram as  the  Director  may  determine  to  be 
consistent  with  its  purposes; 

"(e)  with  respect  to  loans  made  pursuant 
to  section  303,  the  loan  is  repayable  within 
not  more  than  thirty  years;   and 

"(f)  no  financial  or  other  assistance  shall 
be  provided  under  this  part  to  or  in  connec- 
tion with  any  corporation  or  cooperative  or- 


ganization for  the  production  of  agricultural 
commodities  or  for  manufacttulng  purposes. 
"Part  B — Assistance  for  migrant,  and  other 
seasonally     employed,     agricultural     em- 
ployees and  their  families 
"Sec,  311.  The  Director  shall  develop  and 
Implement  as  soon  as  practicable  a  program 
to  assist  the  States,  political  subdivisions  of 
States,  public  and  nonprofit  agencies,  insti- 
tutions, organizations,  farm  associations,  or 
individuals    in    establishing    and    operating 
programs    of    assistance    for    migrant,    and 
other  seasonally  employed,  agricultural  em- 
ployees and  their  families  which  programs 
shall  be  limited  to  housing,  sanitation,  edu- 
cation, and  day  care  of  children.     Institu- 
tions,   organizations,    farm    associations,    or 
individuals  shall  be  limited  to  direct  loans. 
•Part  C — Authorization  of  appropriations 
"Sec,  321.  The  Director  shall  carry  out  the 
program  provided  for  in  this  title  during  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1965,  and  the  two 
succeeding  fiscal  years.     For  the  purpose  of 
carrying  out  this  title,  there  Is  hereby  au- 
thorized to  be  appropriated  the  sum  of  $35,- 
000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1965;  and  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30. 

1966.  and  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 

1967.  such  sums  may  be  appropriated  as  the 
Congress  mav  hereafter  authorize  by  law. 
Not  to  exceed  $15,000,000  of  the  funds  ap- 
propriated under  other  titles  of  this  Act  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1965,  may  also 
be  utilized  for  the  purposes  of  part  B  of  this 
title. 

"Part  D— Indemnity  payments  to  dairy 

farmers 
"Sec.  331.  (a)  The  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture is  authorized  to  make  indemnity  pay- 
ments, at  a  fair  market  value,  to  dairy  farm- 
ers who  have  been  directed  since  January  1, 
1964,  to  remove  their  milk  from  commercial 
markets  because  it  contained  residues  of 
chemicals  registered  and  approved  for  use  by 
the  Federal  Government  at  the  time  of  such 
use.  Such  Indemnity  payments  shall  con- 
tinue to  each  dairy  farmer  until  he  has  been 
reinstated  and  is  again  allowed  to  dispose 
of  his  milk  on  commercial  markets. 

"(b)  There  is  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  such  sums  as  may  be  necessary 
to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  Act. 

"(c)  The  authority  granted  under  this 
section  shall  expire  on  January  31,  1965. 

"TITLE   IV employment   AND   INVESTMENT 

INCENTIVES 

"Statement  of  Ptirpose 
"Sec.  401.  It  Is  the  purpose  of  this  title 
to  assist  in  the  establishment,  preservation, 
and  strengthening  of  small  business  concerns 
and  Improve  the  managerial  skills  employed 
In  such  enterprises;  and  to  mobilize  for  these 
objectives  private  as  well  as  public  man- 
agerial skills  and  resources. 

"Loans,    participations,   and    guaranties 
"Sec    402.  The  Director   is   authorized    to 
make,  participate    (on  an  Immediate  basis) 
in   or  guarantee  loans,  repayable  In  not  more 
than  fifteen  years,  to  any  small  business  con- 
cern  (as  defined  in  section  3  of  the  Small 
Business  Act  (15  U.S.C.  632)  and  regulations 
issued  thereunder),  or  to  any  qualified  per- 
son seeking  to  establish  such  a  concern,  when 
he  determines  that  such  loans  will  assist  In 
carrying  out  the  purposes  of  this  title,  with 
nartlcular  emphasis  on  employment  of  the 
long-term   unemployed:    Provided,    however 
That  no  such  loans  shall  be  made,  partici- 
pated m,  or  guaranteed  If  the  total  of  such 
Federal  assistance  to  a  single  borrower  out- 
standing   at    any    one    time    would    exceed 
$25  000      The  Director  may  defer  payments 
on  the  principal  of  such  loans  for  a  grace 
period   and   use   such   other  methods   as   he 
deems  necessarv   and   appropriate   to  assure 
the  successful  establishment  and  operation 
of  such  concern.     The  Director  may.  in  his 
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discretion,  as  »  condition  of  such  flinancl&l 
assistance,  require  that  the  borrower  take 
steps  to  ImproTe  his  management  skills  by 
participating  In  a  management  training  pro- 
gram approved  by  the  Director  The  Di- 
rector shall  encourage,  as  far  as  possible,  the 
participation  of  the  private  business  com- 
munity In  the  program  of  assistance  U.)  such 
concerns. 

"Coordination  With  Conununlty  Action 
Programs 
"Sec  403.  No  financial  assistance  shall  be 
provided  under  section  402  in  any  commu- 
nity for  which  the  Director  has  approved  a 
community  action  program  pursuant  to  title 
II  of  this  Act  unless  such  flnanclal  assistance 
Is  determined  by  him  to  be  consistent  with 
such   program. 

"Financing  Under  Small  Business  Act 
"Sic  404.  Such  lending  and  guaranty  func- 
tions under  this  title  as  may  be  delegated  to 
the  Small  Business  Administration  may  be 
financed  with  funds  appropriated  to  the  re- 
volving fund  established  by  section  4ic)  of 
the  Small  Business  Act  (15  use  633ici)  for 
the  purposes  of  sections  7iai .  7i  b  i .  und  8(a) 
of  that  Act  (15  use  636(a).  63«(b), 
637(a) ) 

"Loan  Terms  and  Conditions 

"Sec  405.  Loans  made  piirsuiint  to  sec- 
tion 402  (Including  Immediate  p.irtlclpatlons 
In  and  guaranties  of  such  loans »  shall  have 
such  terms  and  condltldn.s  as  the  Director 
shall  determine,  subject  to  the  following 
limitations  — 

■  I  a  1  there  Is  reasonable  assurance  of  repay- 
ment of  the  loan: 

"ibi  the  financial  assistance  is  not  other- 
wise available  on  reasonable  term.'!  fmm  pri- 
vate sources  or  other  Federal  State  or  local 
programs; 

"(c)  the  amount  of  the  loan,  together  with 
other  funds  available.  Is  adequate  to  a.ssure 
completion  of  the  project  or  achievement  of 
the   purposes   for  which    the    loan    Is   made; 

"  di  the  loan  bears  Interest  at  a  rate  not 
less  than  (1)  a  rate  determined  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury,  taking  Into  considera- 
tion the  average  market  yield  on  outstanding 
Tret\sury  obligations  of  comparable  maturity, 
plus  (J)  such  additional  chart;e.  If  any. 
toward  covering  other  costs  of  the  program 
as  the  EMrector  may  determine  to  be  con- 
sistent with  Its  purposes  Providfd.  hoicever. 
That  the  rate  of  Interest  charged  on  loans 
made  m  redevelopment  areas  designated 
under  the  Area  Redevelopment  Act  {A2  U  S  C. 
25«Jl  et  seq  )  shall  not  e.<ceed  the  rate  cur- 
rently applicable  to  new  loans  m.-xde  under 
section  6  of  that  Act   (42  USC    2.505);    and 

'lei  fees  not  In  excess  of  amounts  neces- 
sary to  cover  administrative  expenses  and 
prob.ible  losses  may  be  required  on  loan 
guaranties. 

Limitation  on  Flnanclal  Assistance 
"Sec  406.  No  flnanclal  ;Lssistance  .shall  be 
extended  pursuant  to  this  title  where  the  Di- 
rector determines  that  the  assistance  will  be 
used  In  relocating  establishments  from  one 
area  to  another  or  In  financing  subcontrac- 
tors to  enable  them  to  undert^ike  work  there- 
tofore performed  In  another  .iren  by  other 
sxibcontractors  or  contractors 

"Duration  of  Program 
"Sec    407.  The  Director  shall  carry  out  the 
programs    provided   for    In    this    title   during 
the    flstMl    year    ending    June    30     1965     and 
the  two  succeeding  fiscal  years 

Tm.E  v — woaK  experience  programs 

"Statement  of  Purpose 
"Sec  501.  It  Is  the  purpose  of  this  title 
to  expand  the  opportunities  for  constructive 
work  experience  and  t>ther  needed  training 
available  to  persons  who  are  unable  to  sup- 
port or  care  for  themselves  or  their  families 
In  carrying  out  this  purpose,  the  Director 
shall   make  nuixUnum  use  of   the   programs 


available  under  the  Manpniwer  Development 
and  Training  Act  of  1962,  as  amended,  and 
Vocational  Education  Act  of  1963 

"Payments  for  Experimental   Pilot,  and 
Demonstration  Projects 

"Sec  502  In  order  to  stimulate  the  adop- 
tion of  programs  designed  to  l;elp  unem- 
ployed fathers  and  other  needy  persons  to 
secure  and  retain  employment  or  to  attain  or 
retain  capability  for  self-support  or  personal 
Independence,  the  Director  Is  authorized  to 
transfer  funds  appropriated  or  allocated  to 
carry  out  the  purp.ises  of  this  title  to  the 
Secretary  of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare 
to  enable  him  to  make  payments  for  experi- 
mental, pilot,  or  demoristratlon  projects 
under  section  1115  of  the  Social  Security  Act 
(42  USC  1315).  subject  to  the  limitations 
contanled  In  .section  409(a)  (1 »  to  (61 .  Inclu- 
sive, of  such  Art  (42  USC  6091  a)  i  1 )  (6)  ) , 
In  addition  to  the  sums  otherwise  available 
pursuant  theret^i  The  cnsts  of  such  projects 
to  the  United  States  for  the  fls^-al  year  end- 
ing June  30  1965.  sluUl.  notwithstanding  the 
provisions  of  such  Act.  he  met  entirely  from 
funds  appropriated  or  allocated  to  carry  out 
the  purposes  of  this  title 

"Authorization    of    Appropriations 

"Sec  503  The  Director  shall  carry  out  the 
programs  provided  for  In  this  title  during 
the  fl.scal  year  ending  June  30,  1965,  and  the 
two  suceedlng  fiscal  years.  For  the  purpose 
of  carrying  out  thl.s  title,  there  Is  hereby  au- 
thorized to  be  appropriated  the  sum  of  $150.- 
(M)0  (MM)  for  the  fi.scal  year  ending  June  30, 
1965;  and  for  the  tlsral  year  ending  June  30. 

1966,  and    the    fiscal    year    ending    June    30, 

1967.  such  svmis  may  be  appropriated  as 
the  Congress  may  hereafter  authorize  by 
law. 

TITLE   VI — ADMINISTRATION    AND    COORDINATION 

"Part  A — i4dmini5frofion 
"Ofllce  of  Economic  Opportiuilty 

"Sec  601  (a)  There  Is  hereby  established 
In  the  Executive  OfHoe  of  the  President  the 
Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  The  Office 
shall  be  headed  by  a  Director  who  shall  be 
appointed  by  the  President,  by  and  with 
the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate  There 
shall  also  be  In  the  Office  one  Deputy  Director 
and  three  Assistant  Directors  who  shall  be 
apf>ilnted  by  the  President,  by  and  with  the 
advice  and  consent  of  the  .Senate  The 
Deputy  Director  and  the  Assistant  Directors 
shall  perform  such  functions  as  the  Director 
may  from  time  to  time  prescribe. 

"(b)  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of 
section  5(b)  of  the  Reorganization  Act  of 
1949  i5  USC  133z  3(b>  i,  at  any  time  after 
one  year  from  the  date  of  enactment  hereof 
the  President  m.^v.  by  complying  with  the 
pri>cedures  establl.shed  by  that  Act,  pri)Vlde 
for  the  transfer  of  the  Office  from  the  E.xecu- 
tlve  Office  of  the  President  and  for  Its  es- 
tablishment elsewhere  In  the  executive 
branch  as  he  deems  appropriate 

'lO  The  compensation  of  the  Director  of 
the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  shall  be 
fixed  by  the  President  at  a  rate  not  In  excess 
of  the  annual  rate  of  compensation  p.ivable 
to  the  Director  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Bvid^et 

"(d)  The  compensation  of  the  Deputy  Di- 
rector of  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity 
shall  be  fixed  hy  the  President  at  a  rate  not 
In  excess  of  the  annual  rate  of  con^pensa- 
tlon  payable  to  the  Deputy  Director  of  the 
Bureau   of   the   Budget 

"lei  The  compensation  of  the  Assistant 
Directors  of  the  Office  of  Economic  Oppor- 
tunity shall  be  fixed  by  the  President  at  a 
rate  not  in  excess  of  the  annual  rate  of  com- 
pensatl'in  pay  ible  r.c<  the  A.sslstant  Secre- 
taries of  the  Executive  Departments 

"AtTTHORTTT  OF  WRECTDR 

■  Stt--.  602  In  addition  to  the  authority 
conferred  Ufxin  him  by  other  sections  of  this 
Act.  the  Director  Is  authorized.  In  carrying 
out  his  functions  under  this  Act.  to — 


"(a)  appoint  In  accordance  with  the  civil 
service  laws  such  personnel  as  may  be  necea- 
sary  to  enable  the  Office  to  carry  out  its 
functions,  and,  except  as  otherwise  provided 
herein,  fix  their  compensation  in  accord- 
ance with  the  Classification  Act  of  1949  15 
use   1071  et  seq  ); 

'(b)  employ  experts  and  consultants  or 
organizations  thereof  as  authorized  by  sec- 
tion 15  of  the  Administrative  Expenses  Act 
of  1946  (5  use  55a),  compensate  Individ- 
uals so  employed  at  rates  not  In  excess  of 
*1(M)  per  diem.  Including  travel  time,  luid  al- 
low them,  while  away  from  their  homes  or 
reguliix  places  of  business,  travel  expenses 
(Including  per  diem  In  lieu  of  subsistence) 
as  authorized  by  section  5  of  such  Act  (5 
use.  73b-2i  for  perso!is  In  the  Government 
.service  employed  Intermittently,  while  so 
employed-  Protided.  howeier.  That  contracts 
for  such  employment  may  be  renewed  an- 
nually, 

"(c)  appoint,  without  regard  to  the  civil 
.service  laws,  one  or  more  advlstiry  commit- 
tees composed  of  such  private  citizens  and 
officials  of  the  Federal,  State,  and  local  gov- 
ernments as  he  deems  desirable  to  ndvl.se 
him  with  respect  to  his  functions  under  this 
Act.  and  members  of  svich  committees  1  in- 
cluding the  National  Advisory  Council  estab- 
lished In  section  605),  other  than  those  reg- 
ularly employed  by  the  Federal  Goveriunent, 
while  attending  meetings  of  such  commit- 
tees or  otherwise  serving  at  the  request  of 
the  Director,  shall  be  entitled  to  receive 
conipensatlon  and  travel  expen.ses  :ls  pro- 
vided In  subsection  (b)  with  respect  to  ex- 
perts ,ind  consult. int.s. 

■  ( d )  with  the  approval  of  the  President, 
arrange  with  and  relmbur.se  the  heads  of 
other  Feder;il  agencies  for  the  performance 
of  any  of  his  functions  under  this  Act  and. 
as  nece.ssary  or  appropriate  delegate  any  of 
his  powers  under  this  .\ci  and  authorize  the 
redelegatlon  thereof. 

"(C)  utilize,  with  their  consent,  the  serv- 
ices and  f.icllities  of  Federal  agencies  with- 
out reimbursement,  and,  with  the  consent  of 
any  State  or  a  political  subdivision  of  a 
State,  accept  and  utilize  the  services  and 
facilities  of  the  ngencles  of  such  .state  or 
subdivision    without    reimbursement. 

'(fi  accept  in  the  name  of  the  Office,  and 
employ  or  dlspt>se  of  in  furtherance  of  the 
purposes  of  this  Act.  or  of  any  title  thereof, 
any  money  or  property,  real,  personal,  or 
mixed,  tangible  or  Intangible,  received  by 
gift,  devise,  bequest,  or  otherwise, 

"igi  .accept  \olunt.'iry  and  uncompen- 
sated services,  notwlthstJindlng  the  provi- 
sions of  section  3679(b)  of  the  Revised  Stat- 
utes (31  use    665(b)  ); 

"(h)  allocate  and  exjiend,  or  transfer  to 
other  Federal  agencies  f.jr  expenditure,  funds 
m.ide  available  under  this  .\cl  as  he  deems 
necess;iry  to  carry  out  the  provisions  hereof. 
Including  (without  reg.ird  to  the  pri^nlslons 
of  section  4774idi  of  title  10.  United  States 
Code)  expenditure  f^r  construction,  repairs, 
and  capita/  Improvements. 

"ill  dl.sseminate.  without  regard  to  the 
provisions  of  section  4154  of  title  39.  United 
St.ites  C(.)de.  data  and  Information,  in  such 
form  as  he  shall  deem  appropriate,  to  public 
agencies,  private  org.mlzations.  and  the  gen- 
eral public; 

"(J)  adopt  an  official  seal,  which  shall  be 
Judicially  noticed, 

"(ki  notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law  relating  to  the  acquisition,  handling, 
or  disposal  of  real  or  personal  property  by 
the  United  States,  deal  with,  complete,  rent, 
renovate,  m  iclernlze,  or  sell  for  Ciush  or  credit 
at  his  discretion  any  prttpertles  acquired  by 
him  In  connection  with  loans  partlclp.itlons, 
and  guaranties  made  by  him  pursuant  to 
titles  III  and  IV  of  this  Act; 

"(1)  collect  or  compromise  all  obligations 
to  or  held  by  him  and  all  legal  or  eqult^ible 
rights  accruing  to  him  in  connection  with 
the  payment  of  obligations  until  such  time 
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,uch  obligations  may  be  referred  to  the 

!^tt^"nev  General  for  suit  or  collection; 
"^•^mT  expend,  without  regard  to  the  pro- 
.  ,' ns  of  any  other  law  or  regulation,  funds 
iTa     nable  for  purposes  of  this  Act  (1) 
^r  orli  ting  and   binding,  and    (21    for  rent 
S  buUdmgs  and  space  In  buildings  and  for 
toL^T      alteration,     and     Improvement     of 
r.^Mines  and  space  In  buildings  rented  by 
S    Sf.t  the  Director  shall  not  utilize  the 
o^,thorltv  contained  In  this  clause   (A)    ex- 
^Dt  when  necessary  In  order  to  obtain  an 
S    service,  or  facility,  which  Is  required 
n  the  propter  administration  of  this  Act.  and 
Ih  ch  otherwise  could  not  be  obtained,  or 
!ould   not   be   obtained   In   the   quantity  or 
ouality  needed,  or  at  the  time,  in  the  form. 
^r    under    the    conditions    in    which.    It    U 
needed    and  (B)   prior  to  having  given  writ- 
ten   notification    to    the    Administrate    of 
General  Services  (if  the  exercise  of  such  au- 
thority would  affect  an  activity  which  other- 
wise would  be  under  the  Jurisdiction  of  the 
General     Services    Administration)     or     the 
Chairman  of  the  Joint  Committee  on  Print- 
ing (If  the  exercise  of  such  authority  would 
affect  an  activity  which  otherwise  would  be 
under  the  Jurisdiction  of  such   Committee) 
u'  hi";  intention  to  exercise  such  authority. 
the  Item,  .service,  or  facility  with  respect  to 
which  such  authority  is  proposed  to  be  exer- 
cised, and  the  reasons  and  Justifications  for 
the  exercise  of  such  authority;  and 

■in)  establish  such  policies,  standards. 
criteria,  and  procedures,  prescribe  such  rules 
and  re^tulations.  enter  Into  such  contracts 
and  agreements  with  public  agencies  and 
private  organizations  and  persons,  make 
such  payments  (In  lump  sum  or  Installments. 
and  in  advance  or  by  way  of  reimbursement. 
and  in  the  case  of  grants,  with  necessary  ad- 
justments on  account  of  overpayments  or 
underpayments),  and  generally  perform 
such  functions  and  take  such  steps  as  he 
may  deem  to  be  necessary  or  appropriate  to 
carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  Act 
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"Volunteers  In  Service  to  America 
•Sec    003.   (a)    The  Director  is  authorized 
to  recruit,  select,  tram,  and — 

"(1)  upon  request  of  State  or  local  agen- 
cies or  private  nonprofit  organizations,  refer 
volunteers  to  perlorm  duties  In  furtherance 
of  programs  combating  poverty  at  a  State  or 
local  level;  and 

"(2)  in  cooperation  with  other  Federal, 
State,  or  local  agencies  involved,  assign  vol- 
unteers to  work  (A)  In  meeting  the  health, 
education,  welfare,  or  related  needs  of  In- 
dians living  on  reservations,  of  migratory 
workers  and  their  families,  or  of  residents  of 
the  Dkstrlci  of  Columbia,  the  Commonwealth 
of  Puerto  Rico,  Guam,  American  Samoa,  the 
Virgin  Islands,  or  the  Trust  Territory  of  the 
Pacific  Islands;  (Bi  In  the  care  and  reha- 
bllit.;itlon  of  the  mentally  ill  or  mentally 
retarded  under  treatment  at  nonprofit  men- 
tal health  or  mental  retardation  facilities 
assisted  In  their  construction  or  operation  by 
Federal  funds;  and  (C)  In  furtherance  of 
programs  or  activities  authorized  or  sup- 
ported under  title  I  or  II  of  this  Act. 

"(b)  The  referral  or  assignment  of  volun- 
teers shall  be  on  such  terms  and  conditions 
as  the  Director  may  determine,  but  volun- 
teers shall  not  be  referred  or  assigned  to 
duties  or  work  In  any  State  without  the 
consent  of  the  Governor. 

"(C|  The  Director  Is  authorized  to  provide 
to  all  volunteers  during  training  and  to  vol- 
unteers lissigned  pursuant  to  subsection 
(a)(2)  such  stipend,  not  to  exceed  $50  per 
month,  such  living,  travel,  and  leave  allow- 
ances, and  such  housing,  transportation  (in- 
cluding travel  to  and  from  the  place  of  train- 
ing! ,  supplies,  equipment,  subsistence,  cloth- 
ing and  health  and  dental  care  as  the 
Director  may  deem  necessary  or  appropriate 
for  their  needs. 

"(di  Volunteers  shall  be  deemed  not  to  be 
Federal  employees  and  shall  not  be  subject 


to  the  provisions  of  laws  relating  to  Federal 
employment,  including  those  relating  to 
hours  of  work,  rates  of  compensation,  leave. 
unemployment  compensation,  and  Federal 
employee  benefits,  except  that  all  volunteers 
during  training  and  such  volunteers  as  are 
assigned  pursuant  to  subsection  (a)  (2)  shall 
be  deemed  Federal  employees  to  the  same 
extent  as  enroUees  of  the  Corps  under  section 
106  (b).  (c).and  (d)  of  this  Act. 

"Economic  Opportunity  Council 
Sec  604.  (a)  There  Is  hereby  established 
an  Economic  Opportunity  Council,  which 
shall  consult  with  and  advise  the  Director  In 
carrying  out  his  functions,  Including  the  co- 
ordination of  antlpoverty  efforts  by  all  seg- 
ments of  the  Federal  Government. 

"(b)  The  Council  shall  Include  the  Di- 
rector, who  shall  be  Chairman,  the  Secretary 
of  Defense,  the  Attorney  General,  the 
Secretaries  of  the  Interior.  Agriculture.  Com- 
merce, Labor,  and  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare,  the  Housing  and  Home  Finance  Ad- 
ministrator, the  Administrator  of  the  Small 
Business  Administration,  the  Chairman  of 
the  Council  of  Economic  Advisers,  the  Di- 
rector of  Selective  Service,  and  such  other 
agency  heads  as  the  President  may  desig- 
nate, or  delegates  thereof. 

"National  Advisory  Council 
"Sec.  605.  There  is  hereby  established  in 
the  Office  a  National  Advisory  Council.  The 
Council  shall  be  composed  of  the  Director. 
who  shall  be  Chairman,  and  not  more  than 
fourteen  additional  members  appointed  by 
the  President,  without  regard  to  the  civil 
service  laws,  who  shall  be  representative  of 
the  public  m  general  and  appropriate  fields 
of  endeavor  related  to  the  purposes  of  this 
Act  Upon  the  request  of  the  Director,  the 
Council  shall  review  the  operations  and  ac- 
tivities of  the  Office,  and  shall  make  such 
recommendations  with  respect  thereto  as  are 
appropriate.  The  Council  shall  meet  at  least 
once  each  year  and  at  such  other  times  as 
the  Director  may  request. 

"Revolving  Fund 
"Sec.  606.  (a)  To  carry  out  the  lending 
and  guaranty  functions  authorized  under  ti- 
tles in  and  TV  of  this  Act,  there  Is  author- 
ized to  be  established  a  revolving  fund.  The 
capital  of  the  fund  shall  consist  of  such 
amounts  as  may  be  advanced  to  it  by  the 
Director  from  funds  appropriated  pursuant 
to  section  321  and  shall  remain  available  un- 
til expended. 

"(b)  The  Director  shall  pay  into  miscel- 
laneous receipts  of  the  Treasury,  at  the  close 
of  each  fiscal  year,  interest  on  the  capital 
of  the  fund  at  a  rate  determined  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  taking  into  con- 
sideration the  average  market  yield  on  out- 
standing Treasury  obligations  of  comparable 
maturity  during  the  last  month  of  the  pre- 
ceding fiscal  year.  Interest  payments  may 
be  deferred  with  the  approval  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury,  but  any  interest  pay- 
ments so  deferred  shall  themselves  bear  In- 
terest. 

"(c)  Whenever  any  capital  in  the  fund  is 
determined  by  the  Director  to  be  in  excess 
of  current  needs,  such  capital  shall  be  cred- 
ited to  the  appropriation  from  which  ad- 
vanced, where  it  shall  be  held  for  future  ad- 
vances. 

"(d)  Receipts  from  any  lending  and  guar- 
anty operations  under  this  Act  (except  op- 
eraUons  under  title  IV  carried  on  by  the 
Small  Business  Administration)  shall  be 
credited  to  the  fund.  The  fund  shall  be 
available  for  the  payment  of  all  expendi- 
tures of  the  Director  for  loans,  participa- 
tions, and  guaranties  authorized  under  titles 
in  and  IV  of  this  Act. 

"Labor  Standards 
"Sec.  607.  All  laborers  and  mechanics  em- 
ployed by  contractors  or  subcontractors  in 
the   construction,    alteration    or   repair.   In- 


cluding painting  sino  decorating  of  projects, 
buildings  and  works  which  are  federally  as- 
sisted under  this  Act  shall  be  paid  wages  at 
rates  not  less  than  those  prevailing  on  simi- 
lar  construction   In   the   locality   as   deter- 
mined by  the  Secretary  of  Labor  in  accord- 
ance with  the  Davis-Bacon  Act,  as  amended 
(40  U.S.C.  276a— 276a-5 ) .     The  Secretary  of 
Labor  shall  have,  with  respect  to  such  labor 
standards,  the  authority  and  functions  set 
forth  in  Reorganization  Plan  Numbered   14 
of  1950  (15  F.R.  3176;  64  Stat.  1267;  5  U.S.C. 
133— 133Z-15).  and  section  2  of  the  Act  of 
June  13.  1934,  as  amended  (48  Stat.  948.  as 
amended;  40  U.S.C.  276(c)  ) . 
"Reports 
"Sec.  608.  Not  later  than  one  hundred  and 
twenty  days  after   the   close   of   each   fiscal 
year,  the  Director  shall  prepare  and  submit 
to  the  President  for  transmittal  to  the  Con- 
gress a  full  and  complete  report  on  the  ac- 
tivities of  the  Office  during  such  year. 
"Definitions 
"Sec  609.  As  used  in  this  Act: 
"(a)    The  term  'State'  means  a  State,  the 
Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico,  the  District 
of  Columbia.  Guam,  American  Samoa,  or  the 
Virgin  Islands,  and   for  purposes  of  title   I 
and   part  A   of   title   II  such  term  includes 
the   Trust   Territory  of   the  Pacific  Islands; 
and  the  term  'United  States',  when  used  in 
a  geographical  sense.  Includes  the  foregoing 
and  all  other  places,  continental  or  insular, 
including  the  Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific 
Islands,   subject   to   the   Jurisdiction  of   the 
United  States. 

"(b)  The  term  'agency',  unless  the  con- 
text requires  otherwise,  means  department, 
agency,  or  other  component  of  a  Federal. 
State,  or  local  governmental  entity. 

"(c)  The  term  'family,'  in  the  case  of  a 
Job  Corps  enroUee,  means — 

"  ( 1 )   the  spouse  or  child  of  an  enrollee,  and 
"(2)    any   other   relative   who   draws   sub- 
stantial support  from  the  enrollee. 

"Part  B — Coordination  of  antipoverty 

programs 

"Coordination 

"Sec    611     (a)    In  order  to  insure  that  all 

Federal  programs  related  to  the  purposes  of 

this  Act   are   carried  out   in   a   coordinated 

manner — 

"(1)  the  Director  is  authorized  to  call 
upon  other  Federal  agencies  to  supply  such 
statistical  data,  program  reports,  and  other 
materials  as  he  deems  necessary  to  discharge 
his  responsibilities  under  this  Act,  and  to  as- 
sist the  President  in  coordinating  the  anti- 
poverty  efforts  of  all  Federal  agencies; 

"(2)  Federal  agencies  which  are  engaged 
in  administering  progran.  related  to  the 
piirposes  of  this  Act,  or  which  otherwise  per- 
form functions  relating  thereto,  shall— 

"(A)  cooperate  with  the  Director  in  carry- 
ing out  his  duties  and  responsibilities  under 
this  Act;  and 

"(B)  carry  out  their  programs  and  exer- 
cise their  functions  In  such  manner  as  will, 
to  the  maximum  extent  permitted  by  other 
applicable  law,  assist  in  carrying  out  the  pur- 
poses of  this  Act:  and 

"(3)  the  President  may  direct  that  par- 
ticular programs  and  functions,  including 
the  expenditure  of  funds,  of  the  Federal 
agencies  referred  to  in  paragraph  (2)  shall 
be  carried  out,  to  the  extent  not  inconsistent 
with  other  applicable  law.  In  conjunction 
with  or  in  support  of  programs  authorized 
under  this  Act. 

"(b)  In  order  to  insure  that  all  existing 
Federal  agencies  are  utilized  to  the  maximum 
extent  possible  in  carrying  out  the  purposes 
of  this  Act,  no  funds  appropriated  to  carry 
out  this  Act  shall  be  used  to  establish  any 
new  department  or  office  when  the  intended 
function  Is  being  performed  by  an  existing 
department  or  office. 
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■Preference  to  Community  Action  ProgrHms 
riEc  612.  To  the  extent  feasible  and  con- 
sistent with  the  provisions  "f  Liw  governing 
any  Federal  program  iind  with  'he  purposes 
of  this  Act,  the  head  of  e.ifh  Fednriil  .igency 
administering  any  Feder.il  proL;r.im  Is  di- 
rected to  give  preference  tn  ;u!y  -ippiloitlon 
for  assistance  or  benefits  whli^h  Is  made  pur- 
suant to  or  in  connection  with  a  community 
action  program  approved  pursuant  to  title 
II    of   •his  Act 

"Information  Center 
Sec  (U3  In  order  to  Insure  that  all  Fe<l- 
ernl  programs  related  to  the  purposes  of  this 
Act  are  utilized  to  the  maxlnuitn  extent  pos- 
sible, and  to  Insure  th<it  Information  con- 
cerning such  programs  and  other  relevant 
Inform. itlon  Is  readily  av.iMable  In  one  place 
t.)  public  ofTlclals  and  other  Interested  per- 
sons tho  Director  la  authorUed  us  he  deems 
approprl.ite  to  collect,  prepare,  analyze,  cnr- 
rflate  and  distribute  such  Infi  jrmatlon. 
either  free  of  charge  or  by  sale  at  cost  (any 
funds  so  received  to  be  deposited  to  the 
DlrccKjr's  account  as  an  offset  it)  such  cost  i . 
diud  make  arrangements  and  pay  for  any 
prlntlr.g  iind  binding  wltlunu  regard  to  the 
provisions  of  any  other  law  cjr  regulation 

"Prohibition  of  Fetleral  Control 

"Sec  614.  Nothing  contained  In  this  Act 
shall  be  construe<l  to  .luthori/e  .my  dep.irt- 
ment,  agency,  oftlcer.  or  employee  of  the 
United  .States  to  exercise  nnv  direction,  su- 
pervision, or  control  over  the  nirrlrulum, 
protjram  of  Instruction,  administration,  or 
i-ersonnel  of  any  educational  Institution  or 
soho»^I  system. 

Authorization  of  Appropriations 
"3ec  615.  The  DlrecU)r  .sjuiil  carry  out  the 
progTitni.-*  provided  for  in  this  fltle  during 
'.he  ri.sral  year  ending  June  .U).  U»«5  and  the 
two  succeeding  fiscal  yeaxs  For  the  (>urp<Ksi- 
of  carrvln^j  out  this  title  (Other  than  for  pur- 
ix^fien  of  making  credit*  to  the  revolving  fiuid 
est-.iblished  by  section  606  a)  i.  there  Is  here- 
by authorized  to  be  appropriated  the  sum 
of  910  000  000  for  the  fiscal  veur  ondltut  June 
30.  1965:  and  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
ID  1968.  and  the  flsciil  vewr  ending  June  .30. 
1967.  such  sums  may  be  appropriated  as  the 
Congress  may  hereafter  authorize   by  law 

.Sfi-  »S16  No  "p<irt  of  .mv  funds  appro- 
;>rl.ivd  '>r  other*Mse  made  .ualUble  for  ex- 
penditure under  authority  of  this  Act  sh.-Ul 
b«>  used  to  make  pjiyment.s  to  any  Individual 
ur.less  su^-h  Individual  h;vs  executed  and  filed 
with  the  Director  an  affidavit  that  he  dt^e 
not  believe  In,  and  Is  not  .i  member  of  and 
does  not  support  any  organization  th.if  be- 
lieves In  or  teaches,  the  overthrow  of  the 
United  St^ites  Government  by  force  or  vio- 
lence >r  by  any  Illegal  or  unconstitutional 
mfii.  )<l.s 

rrrt.E  vii — treatment  of  im  i.me  vr  i-ertm^ 

PtBl.IC    ASSISTANCK    ft   RTOSES 

"Public  A.sslst^mce 
"Sec  701.  (a)  Notwithstanding  the  provi- 
sions of  titles  I,  IV,  X.  XIV  and  XVI  of 
the  .Social  Security  Act.  a  State  pinn  ap- 
proved under  any  such  tiMe  ^h.dl  provide 
'hat-- 

"(1)  the  first  185  plus  one-hilf  of  the  ex- 
cess over  fH.'j  of  payments  made  to  or  on  be- 
half of  any  person  for  or  with  respect  to 
any  month  under  title  I  or  II  of  this  Act  or 
any  program  a.sslfted  under  such  title  shall 
not  be  reg.irded  i  .A  i  as  in.-ome  or  resnurces 
of  such  person  In  determining  his  need  un- 
der sui-h  approved  State  pl.m  or  iBi  as  in- 
come or  resources  of  any  other  Individual  In 
determining  the  need  of  .such  other  Individual 
under  su  -h  approved  State  pl.;i'. 

"(2 1  no  payments  made  to  or  on  behalf 
of  any  person  for  or  with  respeii  to  any 
month  under  such  title  or  any  such  program 
shall  be  regarded  as  Income  or  resources 
of  any  other  Individual  in  determining  the 
need   of   such   other  individual    under   such 


approved  SUte  plan  except  to  the  extent 
made  available  to  or  for  the  benefit  i>f  such 
other  Individual;   and 

"1 3)  no  grant  made  lo  any  famliv  under 
title  III  of  this  Act  ;.hall  be  re^jartled  as  In- 
come ur  resources  of  such  family  In  deter- 
mining the  need  for  any  member  thereof 
under  such  approved  State  plan 

ibi  No  ftjnds  to  which  a  State  Is  other- 
wiFe  entitled  under  title  I.  IV.  X.  XIV,  or 
XVI  of  the  Social  Security  Act  for  any  perhKl 
before  July  1,  1965.  shall  be  withheld  by  rea- 
son of  any  action  taken  pursuant  to  a  State 
stiitute  which  prevents  such  State  from  com- 
plying with  the  requirements  of  subsec- 
tion (a)  " 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  Senate  bill  \va.s  read  a  third  time, 
and  pa.s.sed. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table 

A  similar  Hou.se  bill  '  H.H.  11377'  was 
laid  on  the  table. 


PFRSONAL   ANNOUN'CKMENT 

Mr  LONG  of  Maryland  Mr  S|>eaker. 
on  rollcall  No  J16  I  am  recorded  as  not 
voting  I  was  pre.sent  and  I  wish  to  be 
recorded  in  favor  of  the  bill  Though  I 
did  not  vote.  I  was  present.  Had  I  voted 
I  would  have  voted  "yea  " 

I  a.sk  unanimous  consent  that  this 
statement  may  appear  m  the  Re(ord 
imnudiatfly  following  the  passape  of  the 
bill 

The  .spKAKEFt  pro  tempore,  I.s  there 
objection  t*)  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Maryland'' 

There  was  no  objection. 
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Mr  WHARTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  In  or- 
der to  ura.sp  the  complete  si^^iuhcance  of 
the  poverty  bill,  H  R  1 1377.  one  must  re- 
vert to  the  ancient  Chine.se  custom  of 
first  reading  its  fine  print  from  the  back. 
It  carries  a  [jrlce  tatj  of  $962  million, 
which  mtan.s  over  $5  per  capita  or  about 
$20  in  additional  ta.xvs  from  each  US 
family  Once  instituted.  additional 
funds  will,  of  course,  bi'  required  Real- 
istically, on  the  Presidents  own  figures 
of  3.T  million  needy  persons,  each  would 
receive  $2R— le.ss  the  cost  of  administer- 
ing the  program,  which  has  by  no  means 
been  overlo<jked 

Near  the  end  of  this  voluminous  doc- 
ument, a  luw  bureau  is  to  be  set  up  in 
Washington  known  as  The  Ottice  of  Ec- 
onomic Opportunity."  with  a  Director 
and  four  Deputy  Directors,  all  I  presume 
in  the  $30,000  per  annual  sal'iry  range 
There  Is  no  limit  .set  en  the  number  of 
subordinates  and  garden  variety  work- 
ers, who  will  luidoubtedly  number  in  the 
thousands  "Consultants"  may  be  em- 
ployed at  the  rate  of  $100  per  day  and 
this  alone  should  lend  encouragement  to 
uncommitted  Democratic  fwliticians 

Considerable  space  i.s  attributed  to  the 
work  training  and  study  programs,  al- 
though the.se  items  are  already  author- 
ized undfi  e.xisting  laws.  Community 
action,  under  still  another  heading,  is  a 
sweeping  designation  that  .sounds  suspi- 
ciously like  the  so-called  achievements 
of  the  faltering  .^lea  Redevelopment  Ad- 
ministration, which  Congress  has  already 


found  wanting  and  imiiractical  of  uper- 
ation. 

There  is  al.so  mention  of  rural  a.ssist- 
ance  in  the  form  of  grants  or  loans  of 
$1,500  up  to  $2, .500  to  indigent  farmers 
but  these  case.s  could  only  be  anticipated 
for  publicity  purpo.ses  as  this  is  al.so  a 
loose  duplication  of  the  existing  Farm- 
ers Honu-  .Administraticjii  loan  pioijiam 
Thi-  inJlatt^d  cost  of  farm  equimnent  and 
operation  today  suggests  that  such  pay. 
ments  at  best  would  alford  little  more 
than  a  downpayment  for  further  indebt- 
ed iie.ss 

A  Job  Corps  provision  aiitlcipate.s 
40.000  enrollees  at  a  first  year's  figure  of 
$4,700  each  for  work  camp  or  training 
center  e.xperlence  for  youths  In  the  16-to- 
21  age  bracket  This  Is  simply  a  return 
to  the  CCC  cam[)s  of  the  depre.s.sed 
thirties. 

Conceived  m  last-mmute  political 
haste,  this  bill  completely  ignores  the 
aged  and  the  very  youim.  who  together 
con.sLitule  the  largest  group  of  needy 
cltl/ens,  and  It  Is  regrettable  that  a  more 
meaningful  and  cnn.structive  measure 
could  not  have  been  devised  to  eliminate 
the  blii-ht  of  poverty  While  the  hidden 
pro\isions  of  tills  bill  have  not  been 
widely  publlcl/ed.  the  foregoing  features 
certainly  suggest  the  feasibility  of  tag- 
ging this  new  bureaucracy  the  adminis- 
tration's "Reelection  Agency." 

I  cannot  go  along  with  the  argument 
that  this  is  a  good  bill  but  in  opposing  it 
I  will  continue  to  support  and  vote  for 
reall.sllc  and  workable  measures  to  al- 
leviate poverty,  encouiage  education  and 
job  training,  provide  better  housing  and 
living  conditions  for  all. 

Mr  HAWKINS      Mr  Speaker,  it  .seems 

an  anomalv  that  efforts  to  Improve  the 
condition  of  the  most  needy  people  in  this 
country  should  invoke  such  loud  di.s.'^ent 
It  is  difflrult  to  believe  that  those  who 
are  able  to  enioy  all  the  comforts  which 
our  economy  has  piovided  would  expi^nd 
so  much  efTort  to  disappoint  the  hopes 
of  tho.se  who.  because  of  their  impover- 
ished condition,  are  committed  to  a  fun- 
dam. -ntally  ditTereiit  type  of  life  than 
thf  majoritv  of  .Americans  and  who  have, 
as  their  mam  preoccnpation  a  concern 
with  those  thin'-is  which  most  of  us  can 
take  for  granted.  It  is  incomprehensible 
that  in  an  enlightened  ai^-e  such  loud 
voices  would  sound  out  against  legisla- 
tion which  represent.s  a  simple  humani- 
tarian act.  and  whos(>  con-equenct"  would 
be  to  unburden  our  economy  by  dimln- 
ishinr;  the  number  of  unskilled  and  il- 
literate in  the  labor  force 

I,  therefore,  ur^ie  tlie  House  not  to  take 
the  counsel  of  gentlemen  who  may  not 
know  the  ml.sery  and  frustration  and 
hopelessness  of  the  very  poor  and  there- 
fore may  not  understand  [ho  real  reasons 
for  .some  urgency  in  aidinr:  the  impover- 
ished. I  call  upon  the  Members  here  to 
resist  the  arguments  which  would  deny 
the  good  will  of  the  majority  of  the 
needy. 

This  country  has  great  pot^^ntialities 
for  growth  It  can  abolish  poverty.  It 
has,  for  a  long  time,  had  the  resources 
to  do  so  This  means  a  man  has  died 
today  never  having  had  the  opportunity 
which  this  C(juntiy  cmild  provide. 
Tliough  the  poor  may  desire  to  enter  into 
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the  economic  activity 
though  th.ey  may  desire  to  contribute 
muci'i  to  the  well-being  of  others  by  the 
^se  of  the-r  talents,  they  cannot  do  so 
because  they  lack  the  education  and  the 
^itills  which  would  make  their  innate 
abilities  ellective. 

The  opponents  of  this  bill  .say  that  they 
aio  a^ialnst  poverty  and  favor  giving  aid 
to  the  poor,  but  that  they  differ  with  the 
advocates  of  H.R.  11377  on  the  methods 
of  attacking  poverty.  Yet  opposing 
methods  would  be  harmle.ss  if  it  did  not 
prevf^nt  the  fuhJllment  of  our  objective. 
We  have  no  great  stake  in  one  set  of 
methods  if  another  set  of  methods  would 
cure  the  same  ills 

We  want  to  do  the  greatest  good  at  the 
least  cost.  We  are  willing  to  adopt  the 
best  means  of  doing  this  job,  and  the 
.shortest  road  to  this  goal.  There  may  be 
other  methods,  but  convincing  argu- 
ments have  not  been  advanced  on  their 

behalf. 

It  is  contended  by  some  that  helping 
tiu'  impoverished  is  a  State  responsi- 
bility, and  one  in  which  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment ought  not  to  be  involved.  In- 
stead of  sharing  in  the  responsibility  of 
dealing  with  what  is  essentially  a  na- 
tional problem,  we  are  left  in  the  passive 
role  of  hoping  that  .some  day  poverty  will 
end 

The  testimony  before  the  Committee 
on  Education  and  Labor  Indicated  that, 
though  many  State  governments  did  not 
lack  the  will  to  deal  with  poverty,  they 
lack  the  resources  and  spending  power. 
The  States  have  used  their  resources  to 
the  utmost.  Spending  more  on  poverty 
now  would  be  at  the  sacrifice  of  some 
otlier  State  program,  such  as  education, 
or  pushing  more  local  taxpayers  into  pov- 
erty themselves. 

But  the  national  character  of  the  prob- 
lem is  made  all  the  clearer  by  the  fact 
that  even  if  a  given  State  makes  progress 
m  abolishing  poverty,  it  then  attracts 
more  of  the  poor.  The  poverty  stricken 
will  migrate  to  those  areas  where  the 
problem  has  been  solved.  If  the  Federal 
Government  were  pjevented  from  deal- 
ing with  poverty  wherever  it  exists,  the 
potentiality  of  the  canceling  out  what  it 
h.as  done  would  be  an  ever-present  dan- 
ger in  the  form  of  the  mobile  unskilled 
who  are  unemployed. 

Therefore,  the  task  of  increasing  the 
skills  of  the  very  poor  is  undertaken  to 
dispose  of  a  national  responsibility 
which,  if  Ignoied.  would  allow  evils  to 
continue  which  cannot  be  coped  with  by 
any  source. 

The  economic  justification  for  this  bill 
reuifoices  our  taking  this  action. 
Spending  money  to  increase  the  skills  of 
the  poinilation  increases  the  Nation's 
ovt  rail  caiiacity  to  produce,  and  brings 
us  close  to  the  use  of  our  full  national 
potential  for  the  production  of  the  goods 
and  services  which  the  American  people 
want  To  allow  these  persons  to  remain 
unoccupied  and  unemployed  gives  rise 
to  two  difTiculties  which  become  a  bur- 
den to  those  who  are  employed.  First, 
it  divert,s  part  of  our  resources  to  care 
for  them,  in  the  form  of  charity-ori- 
ented programs.  Secondly,  the  Nation 
is  denied  the  greater  income  which  it 
would   have   had   had   these   new  skills 
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been  vised.  The  product  which  an  idle 
man  could  have  produced  while  he  is 
unemployed  is  lost  forever,  because  the 
time  in  which  he  could  have  produced  it 
can  never  be  recaptured.  The  wealth 
w'hich  could  have  been  accumulated  in 
that  time  period  is  lost  forever.  Man- 
hours,  unlike  coal,  is  an  unstorable  re- 
source. 

And  as  the  newly  skilled  contributes 
to  the  increase  of  the  national  income, 
he  gains  the  right  to  share  in  the  in- 
creased wealth.  The  philosophy  behind 
this  bill  is  not  that  the  old  wealth  should 
be  redistributed,  but  that  the  very  poor 
be  given  a  chance  to  stand  equal  with 
the  rest  of  the  population  to  contribute 
of  their  abilities  and  to  share  in  the  prod- 
uct of  their  newly  created  skills. 

Poverty,  in  a  sen.se,  is  the  result  of  the 
economic  change  which  brings  about 
progress.  Unemployment  often  develops 
due  to  the  change  in  consumer  demands 
and  industrial  needs.  Ghost  towns  come 
about  because  what  was  once  demanded 
is  no  longer  wanted,  or  because  new- 
techniques  have  taken  over  from  the  old. 
And  then,  those  who  acquired  skills 
which  are  nontransferable  from  one  in- 
dustry to  another,  those  who  formerly 
provided  for  our  satisfactions — are  for- 
gotten. This  bill  allows  their  energies 
to  be  redirected  to  satisfy  our  greater 
needs. 

Some  would  look  for  the  solution  to 
this  problem  by  relying  on  "individual 
initiative."  Under  this  argument,  pov- 
erty stricken  would  raise  themselves 
from  their  condition  by  their  own  means. 
This  is  an  idealistic  view  of  the  economic 
world.  Those  who  advance  this  argu- 
ment do  not  realize  how  helpless  these 
people  are.  A  man  without  resources — 
without  capital  or  skills — no  matter  how- 
much  personal  initiative  or  personal  ef- 
fort he  exerts,  cannot  raise  his  status. 
He  may  be  loaned  the  capital,  but  only 
if  he  is  credit-worthy.  Without  money, 
he  cannot  gain  a  skill. 

The  purpose  of  this  bill  is  to  help  those 
persons  who  possess  individual  initiative 
but  who  are  without  resources  to  make 
it  meaningful.  It  will  help  those  per- 
sons who  want  to  improve  themselves 
but  who  cannot  now  do  so. 

Individual  initiative  and  the  desire  to 
improve  oneself  and  one's  well-being 
does  not  create  jobs.  Only  capital — 
only  increased  investment — can  give  rise 
to  increased  employment. 

It  is  contended  by  some  who  oppose 
the  bill  that  the  provisions  of  the  bill 
establish  another  layer  of  authority 
which  will  have  suzerainty  over  the  other 
departments  of  the  administration  and 
inhibit  their  functions  as  departments 
of  Government.  This  is  largely  a  con- 
trived fear,  unrelated  to  any  considera- 
tions of  the  present  Cabinet  members, 
as  they  have  so  testified.  It  is  a  con- 
sideration which  does  not  have  reality 
in  the  present  administration.  This 
contention  postulates  that  the  depart- 
ments of  the  administration  are  warring 
factions,  and  that  the  Office  of  Economic 
Opportunity  would  be  an  enemy  of  the 
administration  and  independent  of  it. 
As  Sargent  Shriver  points  out,  it  further 
postulates  that  this  office  would  be  deal- 
ing with  the  departments  at  arms  length. 


The  Director  of  the  Office  of  Economic 
Opportunity  is  not  established  as  a  ''czar" 
under  this  legislation.  On  the  contrary, 
he  is  an  instrument  of  coordination — a 
means  of  channeling  existing  facilities 
to  new  ends  and  a  means  of  avoiding 
the  duplication  and  costs  which  would 
arise  from  creation  of  new  agencies. 
The  most  rational  impulse  is  not  to 
eliminate  such  coordination,  but  to  leave 
it  in  the  bill.  The  co.sts  are  decreased 
by  utilizing  existing  agencies.  This 
method  cuts  down  on  wastage  by  taking 
advantage  of  skills  and  experience  al- 
ready acquired,  and  using  departments 
and  personnel  who  are  already  familiar 
with  particular  areas.  Furthermore,  the 
existing  programs  attacking  poverty  may 
be  made  more  effective  if  unified  and 
coordinated.  The  elimination  of  pov- 
erty, under  this  bill,  is  given  the  special 
attention  of  a  new  office,  instead  of  re- 
maining the  collateral  objective  of  sev- 
eral departments. 

There  has  been  opposition  to  the  broad 
discretion  of  the  Director.  It  has  been 
contended  that  the  Director  will  have  un- 
controlled authority  and  power  to  affect 
individuals  in  a  way  that  is  unprecedent- 
ed under  legislation  passed  by  Congress. 
The  Director  does  have  broad  discretion, 
but  it  is  likely  that  poverty  will  be  met 
in  many  different  forms,  and  w-ill  require 
many  different  techniques  for  combat- 
ing it.  Poverty  is  a  varied  thing.  One 
does  not  find  it  in  uniform  entities,  like 
trucks  and  automobiles.  The  Director 
will  be  confronted  with  a  difficult  and 
complex  set  of  factual  circumstances. 

That  the  opposition  to  this  bill  is  not, 
in  fact,  a  disagreement  over  methods  is 
apparent  by  the  recurring  reference  to 
the  $3,000  standard  which  has  been  used 
to  identify  the  poor.  The  contention  is, 
in  effect,  that  our  claims  of  poverty  are 
exaggerated,  and  that  more  study  and 
research  are  necessary  to  ascertain  more 
accurately  the  numbers  of  poor  in  the 
country. 

First  of  all,  no  such  standard  has  been 
written  into  the  bill. 

Secondly,  it  is  not  necessary  to  identify 
all  of  the  poor  in  order  to  aid  any  of 
them.  Using  any  standard  with  which 
the  opposition  would  agree,  more  could 
be  identified  than  could  be  aided  by  this 
legislation.  The  amount  contemplated 
to  be  spent  on  poverty  under  this  legis- 
lation could  aid  only  a  fraction  of  those 
whom  the  opponents  of  this  bill  would 
concede  were  the  number  of  poor  in  this 
country. 

Must  we  make  minute  studies  to  ascer- 
tain exact  measui-es  and  degrees  of  pov- 
erty while  any  human  being,  traveling 
the  length  and  breadth  of  this  country 
in  every  city  and  country  area,  could  con- 
firm an  extent  and  depth  of  poverty  far 
greater  than  could  be  lifted  from  their 
subordinate  posture  of  this  slight  expend- 
iture. Do  the  gentlemen  know  that,  in 
Hastings,  Fla.,  9-  and  10-year-olds  are 
forced  by  their  parents'  condition  to  load 
100-pound  sacks  on  trucks  from  3  p.m., 
until  midnight;  that  in  Alabama,  people 
wear  clothes  made  from  feedbags;  that 
in  Chicago  young  girls  begin  with  prosti- 
tution at  12,  and  end  in  old  age  at  14; 
that  children  in  the  migrant  camps  of 
New  Jersey  have  cradles  made  of  orange 
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crates,  so  that  the  first  rays  of  light 
In  their  lives  gleam  through  the  silhou- 
ette of  refuse. 

Perhaps  this  Is  not  the  best  means 
of  dealing  with  the  problem.  Perhaps 
we  may.  in  our  experience,  find  other 
mesisures  which  are  far  more  effective. 
But  these  are  the  best  methods  which 
the  genius  of  many  have  been  able  to 
devise.  And  p>erhaps  the  opposition  to 
our  methods  is  a  method  of  delay,  polit- 
ical expediency,  or  just  plain  opposition 
to  spending  money. 

I  earnestly  hope  for  favorable  action 
on  this  bill.  I  do  not  hesitate  to  advo- 
cate a  good  cause.  At  least  we  shall  be 
able  to  say  we  have  made  an  effort.  We 
will  determine  by  our  action  whether  a 
great  Nation  can  react  to  the  torment 
of  the  deprived  minority  within  its 
boundaries;  whether  we  will  help  where 
we  can  or  whether  we  will  be  on  the  side 
of  the  historic  villain:  whether  we  will 
quibble  with  numbers  and  fi^^ures.  irrele- 
vant and  unrelated  to  the  expenditure 
of  a  billion  dollars;  whether  we  will  twist 
imaginations  and  contrive  fears  and  in- 
voke fantasies  of  a  czar  arising  within 
our  democratic  Government.  I  do  not 
envy  those  opposed  to  this  measure,  who 
must  champion  a  cause  against  a  cru- 
sade against  poverty.  Generations  call 
down  upon  us  to  use  our  sovereignty  to 
abolish  poverty  from  the  land 

F'or  so  many  of  us  who  have  so  many 
comforts,  poverty  is  un.seen  and  unreal. 
But  for  the  slum  dweller,  it  is  real.  It  is 
real  for  the  man.  physically  strong,  who 
has  acquired  a  skill  in  his  lifetime  which 
has  been  made  useless  by  progress.  It 
permanently  denies  many  intelligent 
young  men  the  promi.se  of  a  useful  Life. 
It  IS  perpetuated  in  families  through 
parents  who  can  will  their  heirs  nothinti 
but  hopelessness.  Like  the  aneel  of 
death,  it  maJces  its  visits  on  the  house- 
holds which  have  not  spread  upon  the 
Iintfl  of  their  doorposts  the  emblem  of 
enht;htenment. 

We  make  an  effort  in  this  bill  to  aid 
the  impoverished  because  an  undent  cry 
always  distresses,  and  becau.se  an  an- 
guished call  ought  to  be  answered.  We 
are  making  a  fight  against  poverty  this 
year  t)ecause  visions  of  Lihost  towns  filled 
with  lobless  men  are  all  the  more  real  to 
us  than  a  czar  in  this  country 

This  is  a  historic  .session  of  our  Con- 
gre.ss  It  is  the  session  in  which  a  yiant 
step  was  made  in  a-ssurins  constitutional 
right^s:  and  it  will  be  the  year  that  this 
great  Nation,  with  the  resources  of  many, 
came  to  the  aid  of  its  poor  In  the  years 
to  come,  we  shall  have  to  be  jud«ed. 

I  am  assured  by  this  legislation  that 
I  will  be  able  to  say  "I  am  grateful  to 
have  been  there." 

Mr  MATSUNAOA.  Mr.  Speaker,  a 
prized  tradition  of  this  great  Nation  of 
ours  !s  that  a  person  born  In  poverty  may 
rise  to  be  a  millionaire  The  lei,'end  of 
Horatio  Alger  has  been  enacted  Into  real 
life  drama  time  and  time  again  Para- 
doxically, it  is  also  true  that  in  this  land 
of  plenty,  wherein  the  oversupply  of  agri- 
cultural food  products  constitutes  a  ma- 
jor national  problem,  there  are  35  to  40 
million    people    hovering    on    poverty. 


Eleven  million  children  go  to  bed  hungry 
every  night,  many  of  whom  are  to  be 
found  ri;,'ht  here  in  our  Nation's  Capital 

Last  summer,  my  family  went  on  a 
picnic  ri^ht  here  in  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia After  we  had  finished  our 
picnic  lunch,  we  wrapped  up  the  left- 
overs in  old  newspapers  and  my  112-year- 
old  son  threw  them  in  a  trash  can  near- 
by. No  .sooner  had  he  done  thus,  than 
six  boys,  ranging  in  age  from  about  6  to 
10  years,  made  a  mad  da.sh  for  the  trash 
can  and  fout^'ht  over  the  garbage 

It  is  indeed  an  ugly  blot  on  our  na- 
tional Imak'e  that  this  almost  incredible 
scene  is  belns,'  repeated  dally  in  many 
parts  of  our  country.  This  cancerous 
social  malady  is  afTectlni;  our  whole  na- 
tional character,  not  only  domestically 
but  internationally  as  well.  Unless  we  as 
a  nation  make  every  effort  to  cure  our- 
selves of  this  grave  social  illness,  we  cer- 
tainly are  not  golnt,'  to  be  very  succes.sful 
111  convincing  the  newly  rising  nations  of 
Asia  and  Africa  that  our  system  of  .so- 
ciety IS  worth  emulatiiiK. 

From  the  standpoint  of  our  own  na- 
tional security,  wc  must  realize  that  our 
Nation  today  is  in  constant  competition 
economically  with  other  natinn.s  of  the 
world.  In  the  long  run  the  competition 
will  be  determined  by  the  productivity 
or  nonproductivity  of  the  people  of  the 
respective  nation.s  We  simply  cannot 
afford  any  lari;e  numbers  of  unemploy- 
ables  m  our  population  But  the  number 
of  out-of-school  and  unemployed  young 
people  in  our  country  is  growing  at  an 
alarming  rate.  It  rose  from  450,000  in 
1960  to  700.000  in  1962.  and  to  almost  1 
million  m  1964.    We  must  stem  this  tide. 

The  bin  under  consideration  appears 
to  offer  a  comprehen.sive  prot^ram  of 
education  and  training  through  con- 
certed comiiuinity  action.  Thi.s  type  of 
action  In  my  view  is  the  only  real  solu- 
tion to  the  weighty  problems  of  poverty 
and  unemployment  facin.':  our  Nation.  I 
urge  pas.sage  of  H.H.  11377 

Mr.  UNDSAY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  be- 
lieve there  .should  be  poverty  legislation. 
I  have  supported,  therefore,  the  Freling- 
huysen  bill — an  e.xcellent  bill  that  pro- 
vides more  effective  assistance  tor  New 
York  than  any  other.  The  Frellng- 
huysen  bill  having  failed  by  a  vote  of 
117  to  2y,T,  I  have  supported  S  2642,  the 
Senate- pa.>.stxi  poverty  bill.  This  bill 
passed  the  House  by  a  vote  of  228  to  184. 

Prior  to  these  votes  there  were  two 
votes  of  key  importance.  Tne  first  was 
a  motion  to  strike  the  enacting  clause, 
offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Virginia, 
Judge  S.MiTH  This  was  an  effort  to  kill 
any  and  all  fx)verty  legislation,  whether 
the  Frelinghuysen  bill,  or  S.  2642.  or  the 
original  House  bill,  HR  11377  I  voted 
against  the  motion,  along  witii  17  other 
Republicans,  most  of  whom  like  myself 
favored  the  Frelinghuysen  bill,  and  208 
Democrats  The  Smith  motion  to  end 
all  consideration  of  all  bills  was  beaten. 
225  to  197 

Then  there  was  a  motion  to  substitute 
the  Senate  bill  for  the  original  Hou.se  bill, 
which  carried  228  to  190  The  Senate 
bin  on  the  whole  is  a  better-drafted  bill 


and  far  tighter  than  the  House  bill,    j 
supported  that  motion. 

First,  let  me  describe  the  bill  offered  by 
the  Republican  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey  I  Mr.  Frelinghuysen  1.  That  bill 
as  I  have  noted.  Is  more  generous  to 
New  York  than  the  administration  bill 
That  allots  a  greater  percentage  of  the 
total  authorized  funds  to  New  York  than 
does  the  administration  bill. 

All  told,  the  Frelinghuysen  bill  au- 
thorizes a  3-year  program  with  $1.5 
billion  to  be  made  available  during  this 
period  to  the  50  States.  No  more  than 
$500  million  would  be  available  In  any 
one  year. 

Funds  are  allotted  to  the  States  on 
the  basis  of  population,  per  capita  in- 
come, and  number  of  unemployed  per- 
sons in  each  State 

States  desiring  to  take  part  first,  desig- 
nate a  broadly  representative  State 
agency  to  administer  the  program;  and, 
.second,  subnnt  to  the  Secretary  of  HEW 
a  State  plan  designed  to  attack  poverty. 

The  State  plan  provides  for  a  coordi- 
nated State  attack  on  poverty,  involving 
both  State  and  community  action  pro- 
k'rams  In  the  following  fields: 

F'lrst  ."special  educational,  work-study, 
vocational  workcamp.  and  similar  activi- 
ties  for  out-of-school,  unemployed  youth, 
or  for  youth  who  need  help  to  remain 
in  .schCMil: 

Second.  Special  remt^iial  and  other 
educational  programs,  and  social  and 
health  pn^grams  for  schools  in  econom- 
ically or  socially  depressed  area.s — includ. 
ini:  nonsectarlan  proL-rams  of  a  similar 
nature  in  private  schools; 

Third.  Broad  programs  of  social  and 
economic  redevelopment,  in  urban  areas 
and  rural  areas,  including  health,  hous- 
iniz,  employment,  and  education:  and 

Fourth  Special  programs  to  aid  the 
ii':ed  and  other  groups  of  citizens  to  pre- 
vent dependency. 

Federal  funds  must  be  matched  one- 
third  and  one-half,  respectively,  in  the 
second  and  third  year.  No  matching  re- 
quired in  the  first  y(>ar:  reasonable  value 
of  contributed  goods  and  services  counted 
for  matchinu'. 

Federal  agencies  must  conduct  thor- 
ough studies  of  problems  of  use  of  se- 
lective service  tests;  rapid  reporting  of 
job  availability;  causes  of  unemploy- 
ment, cau.ses  of  educational  failure,  and 
so  forth,  and  report  back  to  the  Con- 
crress  within  1  year. 

The  bill  provides  for  coordination  of 
existing  Federal  antipoverty  programs 
through  the  .'=;ecretary  of  HEW.  and  for 
relating  such  programs  to  the  State  plans 
developed  under  this  act;  establishes  a 
National  Advisory  Council  to  assist  the 
Secretary;  establishes  a  Federal  Comml.s- 
sion  on  Poverty  composed  of  agency 
heads.  Members  of  Congress,  and  public 
members  to  study  existing  Federal  anti- 
poverty  programs  and  recommend  co- 
ordination, combination,  or  revision  of 
Federal  laws. 

The  distribution  of  500  million,  with  50 
liorcent  on  the  basis  of  population;  25 
percent  on  the  basis  of  State  products- 
population  and  per  capita  income — with 
limits  of  25  to  75  percent;  and  25  percent 
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on  the  basis  of  number  of  unemployed 
persons,  is  estimated,  as  follows: 

Eatimated  State 
nnlted     States     and     outlying  amounts 

^"lia^ $500,000,000 

so     States     and      District     of 

Columbia 491.342,579 

AlSa^ 9.330.273 


653.  768 

3.917,958 

5.221.486 

43.  819, 236 

4.771.790 


Alaska 

Arizona  — 
Arfcinsiis-. 
CalUTornla. 

^^^^U^UU. 6.439.419 

Saware 1.104.436 

Florida '^ 

SSr":::-::^- -::::::::":   ".704.423 

f*lo  1,942.707 

Sl?^;::::::::::: 25.080.408 

Indiana 
Iowa — 
Kan.sa.s 


080.  652 
10,  983.  732 


12,015.352 
6.  639. 612 
5,370.013 


Kentucky 8-  5'''4,  822 


Louisiana 


9.543.  120 


Maine 2,675.962 


Maryland- _ 
Massachusetts 
Michigan.    --. 

Minnesota 

Mississippi 


ing  done  this,  it  has  become  a  national 
problem  of  great  gravity.  One  need  only 
examine  the  tensions  in  Harlem  and  the 
Bedford-StU3rvesant  section  of  Brooklyn 
to  understand  this. 

At  present,  the  Bureau  of  Statistics 
estimates  that  a  family  of  four  needs 
an  annual  minimum  salary  of  $6,000  to 
live  adequately  in  the  average  city.  The 
President's  Council  of  Economic  Advisers 
says  poverty  begins  when  a  family  earns 
half  of  that — $3,000  or  less  per  year.  This 
definition  may  not  be  perfect,  but  many 
scholars  agree  with  it.  or  agree  with 
formulas  that  arrive  at  the  same  gen- 
eral conclusion:  that  some  35  million 
Americans,  or  one-fifth  of  the  popula- 
tion, live  in  constant  strain.  But  worse 
than  this  is  the  cycle  of  hopelessness 
found  by  young  people  in  these  crowded 
city  ghettos. 

Who  are  the  poor?  The  report  of  a 
3-year  study,  issued  by  the  National  Pol- 
icy Committee  on  Pockets  of  Poverty, 
points  out  that  "poverty  is  no  longer  a 
condition  which  strikes  all  kinds  of  in- 
dividuals but  rather  tends  to  characterize 
the  great  majority  of  individuals  in  cer- 
tain large  poverty-linked  groups."  The 
report  notes  that  in  1960  only  one  in  eight 
of  America's  families  as  a  whole  had  a 
cash  income  below  the  destitute  level  of 
$2,000.  However,  the  proportion  rose  to 
one  in  three  in  the  following  poverty- 
linked  groups:  nonwhite  families,  fam- 
ilies headed  by  a  female,  couples  65  years 
of  age  or  over,  some  farming  families, 
families  whose  heads  had  less  than  8 
years'  education,  and  families  whose 
heads  had  at  most  only  part-time  work 
experience. 

Will  this  bill  help  solve  the  problem  of 
poverty  in  America?  I  think  it  is  a 
start.  In  addition,  I  think  it  is  realistic 
in  that  it  attempts — with  the  exception 
of  the  elderly— to  reach  these  poverty- 
linked  groups.  It  is  particularly  con- 
structive in  its  attempt  to  reach  young 
people,  whose  ranks  are  contributing  in- 
creasing niunbers  to  the  unemployed. 
It  is  a  sad  fact  that  21.7  percent  of  all 
those  who  register  for  Selective  Service 

...  „ fail  a  simple  mental  test  and  are  rejected. 

Zone Although  there   is   some   truth  to  the 


8.  100, 750 

13.537. 190 

21,695.274 

9, 338. 188 

8.370.191 

Ml^iurl" ^^'toVofi 

Montana 1.827.252 

Nebra^ska 3.517.464 

Nevada 'iZ^' ^o? 

New  Hampshire 1.  5>ih425 

New  Jersey 16.  841>^ 

New  Mexico 2.612.248 

New  York 44.816.443 

North  Carolina. - 
North    Dakota — 

Ohio 

Oklahoma 

Oreeon 


12,611.117 

1.690,074 

26,  327,  499 

6.491,896 

4.764.487 

Pennsylvania 33.652.292 

Rhode  Island 2.  502,  803 

South  Carolina 6,669,959 

South   Dakota 1,767.887 

Tennessee 10.292.317 

Texas      -        26.542,529 

Utah  -- 2.498.730 

Vermont    1,078,998 

Virginia 10.516,105 


7.749.656 

5.  779.  635 

10, 029.  335 

920. 024 

2,062,788 

100,  000 


Washington    

West    Virginia 

Wisconsin 

Wyoming 

District   of   Columbia 
.American    Samoa 
Canal 

Guam 178.632 

Puerto  Rico 8,271,739 

Virgin  Islands 109.050 

The  Fielinghuysen  bill  was  defeated,  as 
I  have  noted,  by  a  vote  of  295  to  117. 

So  we  come,  then,  to  S.  2642,  the  bill 
that  was  finally  passed  226  to  184  and 
for  which  I  voted.  I  support  the  bill  be- 
cause, in  spite  of  its  shortcomings  and 
weaknesses,  it  is  far  better  than  nothing. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  we  need  a  bill 
that  will  mobilize  the  human  and  finan- 
cial resources  of  the  Nation  to  combat 
hopeless  and  abject  poverty,  especially 
In  tension -ridden  ghettos  in  our  big 
cities.  This  does  not  mean  that  I  do 
not  ha\e  reservations  about  this  bill.  I 
do.  But  my  support  is  compelled  by  cer- 
tain painful  and  unavoidable  realities. 
There  is  no  escaping  the  fact  that  for 
too  long  the  problem  of  the  city  ghetto 
has  been  allowed  to  lie  still.  That  being 
.so,  the  problem  has  grown.  It  has  wid- 
ened, deepened  and  festered.    And,  hav- 


charge  that  this  bill  bypasses  existing 
Federal  agencies,  that  charge  is  not  a 
full  answer  either  to  the  problem  or  to 
this  proposed  solution  or  partial  solu- 
tion. This  measure  attempts  to  reach 
those  persons  who  are  not  reached  by 
existing  programs.  The  proposed  legis- 
lation attempts  to  reach  the  illiterate 
and  unskilled  in  a  way  they  have  not 
been  reached  before.  It  will  attempt  to 
impart  the  education  and  skills  needed 
for  persons  to  fit  into  our  increasingly 
automated  and  complex  society. 

Some  would  stop  the  entire  bill  be- 
cause, in  their  view,  education,  job  re- 
training, and  community  action  pro- 
grams will  not,  by  themselves,  decrease 
unemployment  if  the  economy  is  growing 
too  slowly.  It  is  argued  that  the  only  an- 
swer to  poverty  is  vast  increases  in  the 
number  of  jobs.  This  position  is  in  part 
correct,  but  growing  wealth  will  not,  by 
itself,  solve  the  problem  of  poverty.  As 
one  economist  put  it,  "Growth  is  only 


for  those  who  can  take  advantage  of  it." 
We  must  not  forget  that  the  prolonged 
upturn  in  production  starting  in  1961 
has  not  substantially  decreased  the  rate 
of  unemployment.  This  bill  is  a  small 
step  forward  in  helping  an  increased 
number  of  workers  "fit"  our  highly  tech- 
nological economy. 

Moreover,  the  bill,  in  my  view,  renews 
our  capacity  to  innovate,  to  experiment 
in  tentative  solutions  to  complex  social 
problems.  Further,  the  bill  will  stir  our 
national  conscience  and  direct  attention 
to  the  existence  of  "invisible"  pockets 
of  poverty  in  our  largely  affluent  society. 
It  provides  a  moral  and  political  basis 
to  act  on  a  pressing  and  long-overlooked 
social  problem.  Indeed,  the  time  is  long 
overdue  for  the  Nation's  conscience  and 
resources  to  be  mobilized  for  a  concerted 
war  on  the  problems  of  Harlem,  Bed- 
ford-Stuyvesant,  and  all  the  other 
"pockets"  of  despair,  frustration,  and 
poverty  that  persist  in  existing  in  our 
country. 

Even  title  I,  particularly  the  commu- 
nity work-training  and  work-study  fea- 
tures, may  in  the  long  run  yield  valuable 
returns.  The  importance  of  this  title  Is 
made  clear  by  the  estimates  of  some 
authorities  that  by  1970  about  9  or  10 
million  persons  will  be  unemployed,  of 
which  roughly  half  will  be  under  25. 
This  recalls  the  gloomy  prediction  years 
ago  of  H.  G.  Wells,  who  wrote  that  a 
particular  consequence  of  the  onrush  of 
technological  invention  in  our  time  was 
the  release  of  a  great  flood  of  human 
energy  in  the  form  of  unhappy  imem- 
ployed  young  people.  He  called  these 
young  people  shock  troops  in  the  de- 
struction of  the  social  order.  If  title  I 
can  make  some  small  contribution  to  the 
defusing  of  this  potential  time  bomb, 
then  it  deserves  our  support. 

Perhaps  the  most  promising  of  the 
bill's  titles  is  title  II  under  which  com- 
munity action  programs  would  be  estab- 
lished to  strike  at  poverty  at  its  source. 
This  title  would  authorize  a  new  system 
of  Federal  grants  and  other  types  of 
pajonents  to  public  or  private  nonprofit 
agencies  carrying  out  approved  commu- 
nity programs  for  the  benefit  of  low- 
income  individuals,  families,  and  groups 
of  persons.  After  title  II,  the  provision 
in  title  VI  which  authorizes  a  volunteer 
corps  is  a  reasonable,  and  inexpensive 
proposal.  It  seeks  to  tap  the  idealism 
and  energies  of  American  young  people 
who  would,  for  very  little  pay,  go  into 
rural  and  urban  communities  and  devote 
their  full  time  and  energies  to  the  task 
of  education  and  assisting  low-income 
persons  in  ghetto  areas  and  in  poverty- 
stricken  rural  areas. 

Title  IV  offers  two  programs:  First, 
25-year  loans  to  private  employers  who 
agree  to  expand  employment  and  recruit 
additional  employees  from  the  long-term 
imemployed  and  members  of  low-income 
families;  and  second,  special-type  small 
business  loans  of  up  to  $15,000  for  15- 
year  terms.  Finally,  title  V  would  entail 
an  expansion  of  demonstration  projects 
offering  assistance  payments  and  work- 
training  for  recipients  of  public  welfare- 
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aid,  principally  unemployed  fathers,  un- 
der auspices  of  the  Department  of 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare 

A  moment  ago  I  said  that  the  bill 
could  and  should  have  been  far  better. 
The  administration  has  shown  clumsi- 
ness and  weakness  in  some  re.spects.  My 
most  immediate  apprehension  is  that  the 
administration  and  the  majority  on  the 
committee  have  now  uone  too  far  in 
buildin.;  into  it  States  ri^rhts  provisions. 
I  say  this  as  one  who.  after  an  initial 
reading  of  the  original  administration 
bill,  believed  Governors'  powers  should 
have  been  broadened  However.  I  have 
grave  doubts  about  the  advisability  of 
giving  Governors  the  extensive  veto 
powers  the  new  proposal  i^ives  them.  A 
middle  t^round  should  have  ben;  struck 

The  bill  has  also  been  criticized  as 
"iirossly  inadequate."  'unsound."  and  'a 
jerrybuilt  political  showpiece  '  While 
these  charges  are  overdrawn,  there  is  an 
element  of  justice  in  some  of  them  I 
must  admit  I  have  a  hard  time  believing 
that  this  is  the  best  bill  that  could  be 
devi.sed  by  the  administration  to  fiuht 
poverty,  or  that  it  is  the  best  measure 
that  can  be  devised  by  the  Congress.  In 
some  respects  it  is  quite  shallow  and  re- 
flects, really,  lack  of  deep  knowleds^e  on 
the  part  of  the  administration  a'oout  the 
problems  of  the  city  ghetto 

An  immediate  example  is  the  Job  Corps 
under  title  I.  Under  the  proposed  Job 
Corps  more  than  700,000  young  men  and 
women  from  low-income  families  would 
be  housed  in  conservation  camps  where 
they  would  perform  tasks  in  consei-va- 
tion.  and.  hopefully,  acquire  basic  edu- 
cational skills  and  develop  better  work 
habits.  The  Job  Corps  is  indeed  admir- 
able m  theory,  but  it  al.w  rai.ses  questions 
For  example,  how  would  the  Job  Corps 
en^'ender  a  sense  of  social  resjionsibility 
in  youths  removed  to  a  strangle  environ- 
ment, who  to  a  large  decree  are  persons 
on  whom  the  long-established  educa- 
tional and  other  institutions  of  society 
have  failed?  A  specialist  m  child  de- 
velopment recently  told  a  Washm.'.ton 
reporter,  with  respect  to  the  proposed 
Job  Corps  camp,  that  "If  we  have  learntxi 
anythin:;  in  the  scientific  studies  of  hu- 
man b»'havior  during  the  last  .50  years, 
it  is  that  you  cannot  teach  citizenship 
and  social  responsibility  wiule  removuii^ 
a  person  from  the  society  m  which  he  is 
to  become  responsible." 

Undoubtedly  the  mast  questionable  of 
the  bills  seven  titles  is  title  III.  which 
would  extend  loans  and  make  available 
other  benefits  to  low-income  rural  fam- 
ilies. The  most  obvious  question  here 
is  the  advisability  of  assist  mi;  the  mo.st 
unpromising  farmers,  which  mitht  well 
have  the  effect  of  perpetuating  poverty 
on  the  farm.  Should  not  government 
policy  encourage  by  careful  and  con- 
structive means  the  phasini;  out  of  small 
unproductive  farms?  Additional  man- 
power retraining  programs  can  bo  the 
answer  here. 

In  addition,  objections  can  be  made 
about  what  this  bill  omits  For  exam- 
ple, as  my  colleague,  the  gentleman  from 
New  Jersey  (Mr.  Frelinchuysen  ! . 
pointed  out  some  weeks  ai,'o.  the  admin- 
istration bill  "completely  icrnores  elder 
citizens,  the  largest  single  group  among 


the  poor  "  And  most  serious  of  all.  while 
the  administration  boasts  widely  about 
what  tile  bill  will  do.  it  says  luniunt; 
about  housing  and  little  about  basic  ed- 
ucation. 

I  nevertheless  support  it.  I  do  so  be- 
cau.se  I  think  its  merits  outweii^h  its 
drawbacks.  Tiie  bill  is  not  a  panacea,  it 
is  barely  a  start.  But  programs  are 
nt:>eded  to  rehabilitate  impoverished  iiu- 
man  beings  and  prepare  them  for  more 
pnxiuctive  lives.  ContraiT  to  some 
char^;es  leveled  against  the  measure,  the 
bill  d'xvs  not  attempt  to  accomplisli  this 
by  dole  or  expanding  relief  benefits  In- 
deed, a  not<'Worthy  feature  of  this  meas- 
ure IS  that  It  attempts  to  improve  tlie 
condition  of  the  poor  by  preparnm  them 
to  play  a  useful  and  constructive  role 
in  our  increasiniJily  complex  .society 

For  tiiese  reasons,  I  have  supported 
the  bill 

Mr  PKPPER  Mr  Speaker,  tiie  ajiti- 
poverty  bill  wliicli  the  House  liu^s  jusi 
passed  is  one  of  the  most  humanitarian 
and  at  the  same  time  most  productive 
and  constructive  pieces  of  legislation 
ever  enacted  by  the  Congress 

It  will  give  an  education  to  numy  boys 
and  girls  who  otherwise  could  gel  no 
education  It  will  rescue  many  boys  and 
i^irls  from  the  ranks  of  juvenile  delin- 
quency and  make  them  become  useful 
productive  citi/ens  It  vill  give  skill.^ 
to  many  now  with  no  skills  salable  in 
the  labor  market.  It  will  lielp  the  im- 
poverished farmer  to  get  on  his  feet.  It 
will  take  many  from  the  relief  roles  and 
make  them  emplovable  and  employed 

This  IS  the  most  conservative  bill  that 
we  could  pass  because  it  conserves  the 
greatest  asset  we  have,  the  human  re- 
sources of  our  country  and  mobilizes 
them  into  citizens  who  instead  of  being 
a  load  on  other  peoples  backs,  will  be- 
come valuable  workmen  m  tlie  building 
of  a  nciiei-  and  better  America 

Mr  DUL.SKI.  Mr  Speaker,  the  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity  Act  of  1964.  which 
iias  pa.ssed.  promises  hope — hope  for  a 
decent  standard  of  living  for  millions  of 
Americans  wiio  are  now  unable  to  earn 
a  sufficient  income  to  provide  adequate 
housing,  proper  clothing,  and  enough 
food  for  their  families.  Whatever  the 
cau.ses.  no  American  citizen  should  be 
deprived  of  the  chance  to  earn  a  decent 
living  in  this  bountiful  land  of  ours. 

No  one  will  deny  that  jxiverty  exists 
Tliere  is  a  critical  need  to  do  something' 
about  it.  I  think  this  bill  is  a  beginning 
in  a  full-scale  assault  on  the  problems 
that  plague  the  poverty  stricken— lack 
of  education,  lack  of  needed  skills,  poor 
health,  and  adverse  family  circum- 
stances. These  are  the  problems  of  mil- 
lions who  live  m  an  eta  wlien  our  gross 
national  product  is  at  an  alltime  hiu'h. 
but  who  are  unable  to  enjoy  the  fruits 
of  this  unparalleled  prosperity  The.se 
people  are  without  hope,  without  income, 
without  work,  and  wittiout  prospects  for 
a  job  The  vast  majority  of  them  have 
strived  for  the  adequate  nece.ssities  of 
life.  They  want  to  be  not  only  useful 
citi/ens  in  our  free  society,  but  also  self- 
re.specting  individuals 

The  poor  barefoot  child  who  walks  the 
streets  of  the  city  slums  dreams  of  this 
The   poor  child   m  a  rural  area,  whose 
parents  try  to  eke  out  a  bare  existence 


from  a  small  farm,  dreams  of  this.  It 
has  been  said  that  today's  child  of  pov- 
erty will  become  the  parent  of  tomor- 
row. Why.'  Because  he.  loo.  will  not 
have  an  opportimity  to  get  the  training 
he  needs  to  earn  a  decent  living 

This  antipoverty  bill  i.s  not  de-'-igiu-d 
as  a  iMogram  for  "handout^s'  as  some 
of  Its  opponent.s  have  charged.  It  i.s  a 
combination  of  programs  to  provide  op- 
portunities whereby  these  people  can  be 
equipped  to  command  a  decent  living 
wage  to  maintain  tluur  families  prop- 
erly. There  will  always  be  those  who 
will  not  take  advantage  of  the  oppor- 
tunity. But  the  millions,  who  have  not 
heretofore  had  the  opportunity,  will 
benefit. 

In  waging  this  all-out  war  on  poverty, 
our  coimtry  will  be  under!  aking  one  of 
lis  greatest  challenges.  Admittedly,  this 
bill  before  us  cannot  blot  out  all  the 
causes  of  poverty  so  that  every  family 
uill  be  able  to  enjoy  an  income  in  ex- 
ce.ss  of  $3,000  per  year.  But  it  i.s  a  stab 
at  the  heart  of  the  problem.  And  the 
prospects  of  \Ahat  it  can  do  for  the 
youth  of  America  are  most  encouraging 

We  do  not  hesitaU'  to  spend  millions 
and  millions  of  dollars  to  help  the  poor- 
er nations  of  the  world  in  raising  their 
standard  of  living  Siiould  we  then  hesi- 
tate to  help  our  own  indigent  where  cer- 
tainly our  country  will  reap  greater  ben- 
efits by  helping  the  poor  riu;ht  here  at 
home  ? 

I  urge  the  pa.ssage  of  HR     11:377 

Mr.  BURTON  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  speak  in  support  of  Presi- 
dent John.son's  war  on  poverty.  Thi.s 
important  legislation  is  a  major  step 
forward  m  the  stru^igle  to  end  poverty 
m  America  and  to  provide  all  our  people 
uith  the  means  to  achieve  and  enjov  a 
fuller  life. 

Of  considerable  inteuest  to  me  is  the 
formula  by  which  funds  under  the  vari- 
ous titles  of  the  act  will  be  allocated. 
In  di.scussing  this  matter  with  the  floor 
managers  of  the  bill,  including  my  dis- 
tinguished colleague  from  California. 
Congressman  Jamfs  Rooskvei.t,  I  have 
been  assured  that  tiie  data  u.^ed  for  com- 
puting the  number  of  public  a.ssistance 
recipients  in  the  variou.s  States  will  be 
the  latest   available  monthly  figures. 

The  committee  report  made  reference. 
as  an  illustration,  to  the  number  of 
public  assistance  recipients  for  January 
l;n34.  I  was  a.ssured  that  later  monthly 
figures  than  January  1964  would  be  used 
for  the  purpo.se  of  computing  the  num- 
ber of  monthly  public  assistance  recipi- 
ents and  that  January  1964  was  merely 
the  latest  available  month  at  the  time 
that  the  committee  report  was  compiled. 

I  have  relied  on  this  assurance  that  the 
late.st  monthly  date  will  be  used,  because 
to  do  otherwise  would  most  unfairly  dis- 
criminate against  California,  whose  pro- 
gram to  extend  aid  to  families  with 
dependent  children  was  not  established 
until  February  1964  and  whose  ca.seload 
in  this  connection  has  not  vet  stabilized. 


GENERAL  LEAVE   TO   EXTEND 
REMARKS 

Mr    L.ANT)RUM.     Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous    consent    that    all    Members 


^„v  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
extend  their  remarks  in  the  Record  on 
the  bill  iust  pas.scd. 

The  SPEAKER.     Is  there  objection  to 
the    request    of    the    gentleman    from 

Qeorsia? 
There  was  no  objection. 
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THE   LATE   HONORABLE   ALBERT  E. 
CARTER 


Mr  MILLER  of  California.  Mr. 
c;peaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
address  the  House  for  1  minute. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California-' 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr  MILLER  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker  I  ronrei  to  inform  the  House 
that  last  niiiht  the  Honorable  Albert  E. 
Carter  a  Member  of  this  body  for  20 
vears  mv  unmediatc  predecessor,  passed 
away  Mr.  Carter  was  known  to  all  of 
vou  and  I  am  sure  that  he  will  be 
missed.  At  a  later  date  we  of  the  Cali- 
fornia delegation  will  seek  to  pay  homage 

to  him. 

Mr  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
felt  verv  sorrv— and  I  feel  very  sorry 
now— when  I  heard  a  few  minutes  ago 
our  distinguished  friend  from  Cahfornia 
Mr  Mii.i  t  K  I  announce  the  death  of  our 
late  distinguished  colleague  Albert  E. 
Carter. 

Al  Carter  was  one  of  the  finest  gentle- 
men I  have  ever  met  or  anyone  else  has 
ever  met.  For  many  years  he  labored 
under  great  physical  difficulty.  I  always 
was  ulad  to  see  him  when  he  visited  us 
m  the  House.  His  inspiring  countenance 
and  wonderful  warm  personality  will  be 
greatly  missed. 

He  was  an  outstanding  Member  of  this 
House;  a  man  with  a  noble  outlook  on 
life  which  was  refreshing.  He  was  kind, 
understanding,  and  considerate.  To  me 
he  was  always  an  inspiration. 

Between  Al  Carter  and  I  there  devel- 
oped throughout  the  years  a  very  close 
feeling  of  respect  and  friendship.  I  pro- 
foundlv  respected  him,  and  I  entertained 
for  hirii  the  strongest  feeling  of  friend- 
ship humanly  possible. 

I  am  going  to  miss  Al  Carter,  as  will 
all  who  knew  him.  But  he  has  left  a 
heritage  to  all  of  us— a  heritage  of  a  good 
man  with  a  wonderful  mind,  possessed 
of  all  tho.se  fine,  deep,  and  nice  charac- 
teristics which  make  up  nobility  of 
charact<?r.  He  was  one  of  God's  noble 
m(Mi. 

I  extend  to  Mrs.  Carter  my  profound 
.svmijathy  in  her  bereavement. 

Mr  HALLECK.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  I  yield  to  the  dis- 
tinguished minority  leader. 

Mr.  HALLECK.  I  wish  to  say  that 
certainly  those  of  us  on  this  side  of  the 
aisle  who  knew,  respected,  and  admired 
Al  Carter  appreciat-e  very  much  what  the 
di.stingui.shed  Speaker  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  has  just  said  of  his  life 
and  character.  There  is  no  question  that 
he  was  one  of  the  finest  and  most  able 
men  who  ever  served  in  this  body. 

After  he  left  this  body  he  returned  to 
\1sit  us  frequently,  always  cheerful  and 


always  pleasant.    We  were  always  happy 
to  see  him. 

His  wife,  as  many  of  the  wives  of  Mem- 
bers on  this  side  of  the  aisle  well  know, 
was  one  of  the  leaders  among  them  who 
worked  diligently  to  keep  them  in  con- 
tact with  one  another. 

It  is  with  deep  regret  that  I,  too,  ex- 
press my  great  sorrow  at  the  passing  of 
such  a  fine  and  wonderful  man. 

Mrs.  FRANCES  P.  BOLTON.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tlewoman from  Ohio. 

Mrs.  FRANCES  P.  BOLTON.  I  should 
like  to  associate  myself  with  what  the 
able  Speaker  has  said  and  also  with  what 
the  able  minority  leader  has  said. 

Al  Carter  was  one  of  my  friends,  as  is 
his  wife.  I  feel  this  about  his  passing: 
Yes,  we  will  miss  him.  but  surely  he  has 
gone  where,  as  some  have  said,  it  is  all 
glory.  He  certainly  earned  the  right  to 
go.  I  cannot  mourn,  as  I  might  with  a 
younger  man,  but  I  rejoice  deeply  in  his 
release,  much  as  I  naturally  sympathize 
with  his  widow. 

Thank  you  very  much. 
Mr.    McCORMACK.     Mr.    Speaker,    I 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Iowa  I  Mr. 
Jensen!. 

Mr.  JENSEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  was 
shocked  and  grieved  to  learn  about  an 
hour  ago  from  Al  Carter's  nephew,  Frank 
Mayfield,  of  California,  that  Al  had 
passed  to  his  reward.  I  came  here  in 
1939  and  soon  became  acquainted  with 
Al  Carter.  Then  4  years  thereafter  I 
became  a  member  of  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations  and  was  assigned  as  a 
member  of  the  Interior  Subcommittee  on 
Appropriations  of  which  Mr.  Carter  was 
a  member.  I  learned  to  admire  Mr. 
Carter  in  all  his  doings.  I  learned  to 
know  his  heartbeats.  I  learned  to  know 
him  as  a  man  of  outstanding  qualifica- 
tions, a  man  of  honesty  and  integrity. 

Mrs.  Jensen  and  Mrs.  Carter  were  very 
close  friends.  Mrs.  Carter  was  very 
active  among  congressional  women.  She 
was  quite  nonpartisan  in  all  her  activi- 
ties. She  only  worked  for  the  good  of 
the  ladies  whose  husbands  were  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  and  the  ladies  of  Con- 
gress who  knew  her  well  knew  of  her 
good  works. 

Al  Carter  was  a  man  of  outstanding 
ability.  He  was  a  true  friend.  He  liked 
people.  I  never  heard  Al  Carter  speak 
harshly  of  anyone.  He  had  a  heart  of 
gold.  I  shall  miss  my  friend  Al.  I  know- 
most  of  the  Members  of  this  House  and 
most  everyone  that  knew  Al  Carter  will 
miss  him.  My  heart  and  the  heart  of 
my  wife  go  out  to  Mrs.  Carter  and  their 
family.  Al  Carter  and  Mrs.  Carter  did 
much  to  educate  several  of  their  nieces. 
I  have  heard  those  nieces  praise  Al  and 
Mrs.  Carter  as  the  folks  that  really  were 
responsible  for  their  education  to  a  great 
degree. 

May  God  rest  the  soul  of  this  great 
and  good  man,  Albert  E.  Carter. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  California 
[Mr.  Baldwin]. 

Mr.  BALDWIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  dis- 
trict which  I  now  represent  was  entirely 
within  the  district  which  was  represented 
by  Al  Carter  during  his  years  of  dis- 


tinguished service  here  in  Congress. 
Many  of  my  constituents  are  long  time 
friends  and  warm  admirers  of  Al  Carter. 
Because  of  the  fact  that  he  had  repre- 
sented the  area  which  I  now  represent. 
I  came  to  know  him  almost  immediately 
when  I  came  to  Congress,  t)ecause  he  was 
one  of  those  men  who  became  so  de- 
voted to  Congress  that  even  though  he 
was  no  longer  serving  in  Congress,  he 
frequently  came  back  to  visit.  For  this 
reason  I  got  to  know  him  almost  imme- 
diately. He  was  a  very  fine,  a  very  dis- 
tinguished man,  a  man  of  very  high 
principles. 

His  wife  was  the  lady  who  called  to- 
gether the  ladies  of  the  84th  club  when 
we  first  came  to  Congress  and  they 
formed  an  84th  wives  club.  She  had 
done  that  for  many  years  before,  and  she 
has  done  it  ever  since.  She  had  a  great 
devotion  to  Congress  and  to  bringing  to- 
gether the  wives  of  each  gi'oup  of  in- 
coming Congressmen  so  that  their  lives 
might  be  made  more  pleasant,  more  en- 
joyable. 

Al  Carter  has  left  behind  him  many 
admirers  and  many  friends  who  will  be 
thinking  of  Mrs.  Carter  in  this  hour  of 
her  bereavement. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  California 
[Mr.  Miller]. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  having  made  the  announce- 
ment. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  all 
Members  have  5  legislative  days  in  which 
to  extend  their  remarks  on  the  life  and 
accomplishments  of  Albert  Carter,  our  ■ 
late  colleague. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.     Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  GUBSER.     Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.   McCORMACK.    I    yield    to    the 
gentleman  from  California. 

Mr.  GUBSER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  well  re- 
member almost  12  years  ago  when  my 
family  and  I  moved  to  Washington  to 
take  up  our  new  and  interesting  life  as 
a  Member  of  Congress  that  two  of  the 
most  helpful  hands  which  were  extended 
to  us,  to  assist  us  in  making  this  diffi- 
cult transition,  were  the  hands  of  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Al  Carter.  Throughout  the  12 
years  in  which  I  have  served  in  this  body 
I  have  noted  that  with  each  new  crop 
of  freshmen  coming  to  the  Congress  Al 
and  Mrs.  Carter  were  there  to  help  them 
as  they  had  helped  my  family  and  my- 
self. This  came  to  be  symbolic  of  the 
Carters,  who  were  always  extending 
themselves  to  help  others. 

Unfortunately,  half  of  that  team  is  no 
longer  with  us.  We  shall  all  deeply  miss 
Al  Carter.  Certainly  one  of  the  great 
tributes  to  him  as  a  man  is  that  the  good 
will  he  spread  as  a  Member  of  Congress 
continued  long  after  his  service  in  the 
Congress  had  ended  and  was  extended  to 
so  many  others. 

I  am  confident  that  though  he  has  gone 
the  memory',  the  good  feeling,  and  the 
good  will  of  Al  Carter  will  live  on. 

Mr.  CHENOWETH.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Colorado. 
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Mr.  CHENOWETH.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
was  greatly  saddened  when  I  learned  of 
the  passing  of  our  good  friend  Albert 
Carter  I  wish  to  join  our  distuiKUished 
Speaker  and  my  other  colleagues  in  pay- 
ing tribute  to  our  former  colleague,  who 
was  held  in  such  great  affection  When 
I  first  came  to  Congress  Albert  Carter 
was  one  of  the  most  respected  and  out- 
standing Members  of  the  House  I  soon 
learned  to  love  him  as  everyone  did.  We 
formed  a  friendship  which  ha^s  lasted 
through  the  years. 

Soon  after  I  came  in  the  77th  Con- 
gress, a  group  of  House  Members  who 
were  Rotarians  decided  to  get  together 
for  a  luncheon  once  a  week  I  remember 
that  Al  Carter  was  very  active  in  this 
group  and  we  always  enjoyed  his  fel- 
lowship. 

Al  Carter  was  a  great  American  It 
was  a  privilege  to  serve  with  him  in 
Congress.  I  enjoyed  our  visits  after  he 
left  Congress,  and  I  recall  he  visited  the 
House  frequently.  Al  Carter  was  a  ge- 
nial person  and  always  had  a  friendly 
smile.  I  shall  always  have  happy  recol- 
lections of  our  friendship  and  associa- 
tion over  the  years.  Mrs  Chenoweth 
has  also  greatly  valued  the  friendship  of 
Mrs  Carter. 

Mrs  Chenoweth  joins  me  in  extend- 
ing our  deep  personal  sympathy  to  Mrs. 
Carter  and  the  other  members  of  the 
family. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  In- 
deed sorry  to  learn  of  the  death  of  our 
former  colleague,  the  Honorable  Albert 
Carter. 

I  shall  always  remember  his  visits  to 
the  House  floor  following  his  retirement 
from  Congress.  It  was  a  pleasure  U) 
visit  with  him  and  draw  fri>m  the  vast 
.store  of  wisdom  which  was  his  I  will 
miss  this  kindly  man  as  will  many  others 
In  the  House  of  Representatives 

Mrs  Gross  joins  me  In  the.se  senti- 
ments and  in  extending  sympathy  to 
Mrs.  Carter  in  this  time  of  bereavement. 
Mr  FISHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  pass- 
ing of  our  former  colleague  in  the  House. 
A!  Carter,  came  as  a  blow  to  many  of  us 
who  knew  him  well  and  who  held  him  in 
such  high  esteem.  He  served  with  great 
distinction  In  this  body  for  20  years.  It 
was  my  privilege  and  pleasure  to  serve 
with  him  for  2  years  before  his  retire- 
ment on  January  3,  1945.  A  ranking 
member  of  the  Appropriations  Commit- 
tee, he  was  a  leader  in  the  great  struggle 
for  flscal  responsibility  and  .sound  finance 
policies  for  our  Government  In  that 
respect  his  contribution  was  extraor- 
dinary. 

Ab<ne  everything.  Al  Carter  was  a 
great  American,  a  dedicated  citl/en  who 
maintained  a  vigilant  and  respected  con- 
cern for  the  affairs  of  state 

On  a  personal  basis,  he  was  my  friend. 
For  years  and  up  to  only  a  few  weeks  be- 
fore his  death  I  visited  with  him  fre- 
quently Although  stricken  several  years 
ago  with  ill  health,  which  undoubtedly 
caused  much  suffering,  he  was  never 
heard  to  complain.  His  Interest  always 
appeared  to  be  in  other  people,  their  wel- 
fare and  progress.  He  was  my  Idea  of 
the  perfect  gentleman.  He  respected  the 
views  of  others,  whether  he  agreed  with 
them    or   not.    His   home    in   Oakland. 


which  I  have  visilt'd.  wius  a  household  of 
warmth  and  sincere  hospitality.  A  visit 
with  Al  and  Mrs  Carter  always  left  one 
proud  of  being  countt-d  among  their  host 
of  friends  and  associates. 

Many  of  us  feel  this  loss  very  deeply. 
And  the  Nation  has  Irxst  a  truly  great 
patriot  and  a  valuable  cltl/en.  To  Mrs. 
Carter  I  e.xtend  my  deepest  sympathy  in 
her  bereavement. 

Mr  KIRWAN  Mr  Speaker.  It  was 
with  profound  regret  and  i)ersonal  sor- 
row that  I  learned  of  the  passing  of  Al- 
bert E  Carter,  our  former  colleague  from 
California  Al  Carter  was  in  the  Con- 
gress when  I  arrived  liere,  and  there  was 
not  a  friendlier  hand  extended  to  new 
Members  than  his  A  man  of  great  depth 
and  character.  Al  Carter  was  a  true 
gentleman  I  served  with  him  on  both 
the  Appropriations  and  the  Rivers  and 
Harbors  Committees  of  the  House,  and 
he  served  them  both  with  I'reat  vision 
and  understandiii-:. 

For  JO  years  he  served  the  people  of 
the  Oakland.  Calif.,  area  in  such  a  dis- 
tinsiuished  manner  that  his  endorsements 
for  office  were  mainly  by  both  p^)litlcal 
parties.  His  accompli.- hmeiits  lor  his 
district,  and  friendship  for  the  small 
homeowner,  snuill  busine.ssman,  and  the 
me:;  ar:d  w.)me:i  who  labor  for  a  living 
and  providing  for  the  needs  of  his  district 
stamped  him  as  one  of  the  out.standing 
Representatives  in  Congress. 

Aizaln.  I  want  to  say  that  Al  Carter  was 
indeed  a  .scholar  and  a  gentleman,  and 
the  world  Is  much  richer  for  his  great 
and  noble  efforts. 

Mr.  COHELAN  Mr  Speaker.  I  join 
with  our  many  colleagues  in  mourning 
the  passint'  of  a  former  distint;ulshed 
Member  of  the  House,  who  I  am  proud 
to  say  was  a  resident  of  my  congressional 
district.  Albert  Carter. 

I  am  sure  that  none  of  us  will  ever  for- 
-;et  the  helping  hands  that  Al  Carter  and 
his  wonderful  wife  extended  to  so  many 
new  Members  of  Congress  when  they 
first  arrived  ;n  Washington  This  can  be 
a  most  tiTini,'  and  difficult  time  but  Mr 
and  Mrs  Carter  did  much  to  help  many 
of  us  over  the  first  rough  moments  of 
adjustment 

Albert  Carter  was  a  dedicated,  con- 
.scientious  Member  who  compiled  a 
notable  record  of  achievement  during  hi.-> 
20  years  In  the  House.  I  am  personally 
appreciative  of  his  friendship  when  I  was 
first  elected  to  this  great  body. 

Mrs  Cohelan  joins  me  In  extending 
thanks  to  the  Carters  for  their  thought- 
fulness  and  kindness  and  In  expressing 
sincere  condolences  tn  \!rs   Carter. 


LEGISLATIVE  PROGRAM  FOR  WEEK 
OF  AUGUST  10 

Mr  HALLECK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  cunsfnt  to  address  tlie  House 
for  1  minute 

Tlie  SPEAKER  pro  tem{X)re  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  uf  the  gentleman 
from  Indiana^ 

There  was  no  objection 

Mr  HALLECK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  take 
this  time  for  the  purpose  of  Inquiring  of 
the  majority  leader  the  program  for  next 
week. 


Mr  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield ^ 

Mr.  HALI.ECK.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  AI3ERT.  In  reply  to  the  inquiry 
of  the  minority  leader,  the  program  for 
next  week  is  as  follows. 

Monday : 

H.R.  1927,  non-service-connected  pen- 
sions. This  will  be  considered  under  sus- 
pension of  the  rules. 

House  Resohition  814,  providing  for 
taking  H  R.  1839— meat  imports:  wild 
birds  and  wild  animals — from  the 
Speaker's  table.  dLsaureelng  to  the  Sen- 
ate amendments,  and  requesting  a  con- 
ference with  the  Senate. 

Monday  is  also  District  Day.  and  there 
are  nine  bills  to  be  considered,  as  follows: 

HR  12198,  increase  in  judges  retire- 
ment. 

H  R.  12196,  District  of  Columbia  police 
and  firemen  pay  increase. 

H  R  12042.  District  of  Columbia  teach- 
ers pay  increase. 

HR.  8407.  exempt  nonresident  mort- 
gat^e  j;ompanies  from  District  of  Colum- 
bia franchise  tax. 

S  646.  location  in  District  of  Columbia 
of  foreign  chanceries. 

S  1024,  relocation  costs  authorized  by 
commissioiiers  to  pay. 

H  R.  9774.  terminate  Columbia  Plaza 
urban  renewal  project. 

H  R  5990.  amend  District  of  Columbia 
Charitable  Solicitation  Act. 

S.  628,  amend  District  of  Columbia  Re- 
development Act  of  1945 

These  bills  may  not  be  called  In  the 
order  in  which  they  are  listed. 

May  I  also  advi.se  that  the  legislative 
appropriation  conference  report  will  be 
called  up,  and  there  may  be  other  confer- 
ence reports  of  that  kind  to  consider 
Monday. 

Tuesday  and  balance  of  week: 
House  Resolution  818.  providing  for 
takim;  S.  1007— Pacific  Northwest  elec- 
tric consumer  guarantee — from  the 
Speaker's  table  and  sending  the  bill  to 
conference 

H  R  4731,  amend  Food  and  Drug  Act 
relluvoring  extracts.  Open  rule,  1  hour 
debate 

H  R  5673,  steel  container  labeling. 
Open  rule.  1  hour  debate. 

HR.  1803.  Ozark  National  Scenic 
Riverways,  Mo.  Open  rule,  1  hour  de- 
b.il.' 

HR   12175.  Housing  Act  of  1964. 

S.  1627  International  Commission  for 
SupervLsion  and  Control  In  Laos.  Open 
rule,  1  hour  debate. 

S  1664.  establishing  an  Administrative 
Conference  of  the  United  States.  Open 
rule.  1  hour  debate. 

S  1006.  fishing  vevSsel  construction. 
Open  rule,  2  hours  debate. 

S  254,  Supreme  Court  parking  lot. 
Open  rule.  1  hour  debate. 

S.  1451,  claims  of  shareholders  of  Gen- 
eral Dyestuff  Corp. 

HR  9752.  hydroelectric  projects  on 
the  Colorado  River. 

Of  course  this  announcement  is  made 
subject  to  the  usual  reservation  that  con- 
ference reports  may  be  brought  up  at  any 
time  and  that  any  further  program  will 
be  amiounced  later. 


196^ 

in  that  regard.  Mr.  Speaker,  we,  of 
course,  are  going  to  have  conference  re- 
ports coming  out  frequenUy  at  this  time 
of  the  session  and  there  may  be  additions 
and  changes  in  the  program.  We  will  try 
to  keep  Members  advised  sus  to  any  addi- 
tions or  changes  as  far  in  advance  as 
possible. 

Mr.  HALLECK.  I  would  like  to  inquire 
of  the  gentleman  whether  or  not  the 
second  bill  on  the  list  for  Monday  has  to 
do  with  the  matter  of  beef  or  meat  Im- 
ports? 

Mr.  ALBERT.  The  gentleman  is  cor- 
rect. 
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DISPENSING  WITH  BUSINESS  IN  OR- 
DER UNDER  CALENDAR  WEDNES- 
DAY RULE  ON  WEDNESDAY  NEXT 
Mr     ALBERT.      Mr.    Speaker.    I    ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  business  in 
order   under   the   Calendar   Wednesday 
rule  may  be  dispensed  with  on  Wednes- 
day next 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Okla- 
homa? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  can  the  gentleman 
give  us  any  indication  of  the  prospects 
for  the  sine  die  adjournment? 

Mr.  ALBERT.  I  am  not  able  to  do 
that  at  this  time.  That  is  a  matter  that 
is  not  solely  within  the  control  of  the 
House.  We  are  doing  everything  we  can 
to  expedite  the  legislative  business.  We 
are  tiTing  to  complete  the  program  and 
I  think  we  have  done  quite  well  in  mov- 
ui^'  toward  adjournment. 

Mr.  GROSS.  You  did  just  a  little  too 
well  in  the  last  24  hours,  in  my  opinion. 
Mr  ALBERT  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  the  compliment  he  has  paid  us 
just  now.  It  is  very  rare  that  the  gentle- 
man is  so  generous  with  his  commenda- 
tions. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  would  be  very  much 
interested  and  I  am  sure  all  Members 
are  verv-  much  interested  as  to  whether 
we  are  going  to  reach  the  sine  die  ad- 
journment before  the  Democrats  gather 
for  their  festivities  at  Atlantic  City.  I 
hope  the  gentleman  can  give  us  some 
information  or  the  distinguished  Speaker 
of  the  House  can  give  us  some  informa- 
tion. 

Mr  ALBERT  The  gentleman  knows 
that  we  gave  our  Republican  friends  a 
week  off  before  the  Republican  Conven- 
tion and  we  are  not  taking  a  week  off 
before  the  Democratic  Convention.  We 
are  tiTing  to  finish  the  legislative  busi- 
ness for  this  session  of  the  Congress. 

Mr.  HALL  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr  GROSS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  like 
to  renew  my  request  of  last  week  to  the 
distinguished  majority  leader  from  the 
hills  of  Oklahoma.  I  know  he  knows  of 
the  scenic  railways  that  travel  through 
the  Ozarks.  Is  or  is  not  the  bill  that  he 
read,  labeled  "Scenic  Ozark  Railways" 
or  "Ozark  Waterways."  We  have  both, 
as  the  gentleman  knows. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  The  bill  has  to  do  with 
the  Ozark  national  scenic  riverways. 


Mr.  HALL.  It  is  riverways?  I 
thought  the  gentleman  said  railways. 
Since  we  do  have  the  Missouri  Pacific 
Railroad  down  there  which  travels  along 
a  most  scenic  route,  I  would  like  to  know 
if  the  bill  had  to  do  with  railways  or 
riverways. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Is  the  gentleman  in 
favor  of  this  Ozark  National  Scenic 
Riverways  bill? 

Mr.  HALL.  I  am  not  prepared  to  com- 
ment on  that.  But  I  would  like  to  know 
whether  I  am  willing  to  vote  on  the  scenic 
railways  which  are  in  being  or  this  thing 
that  has  been  picked  out  from  the  sky 
or  the  riverways,  Mr.  Majority  Leader. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  It  is  the  riverways  bill 
and  I  am  sorry  if  the  gentleman  misun- 
derstood me. 

Mr.  HALL.  I  thank  the  distinguished 
majority  leader. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  with- 
draw my  reservation  of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Okla- 
homa [Mr.  Albert]  ? 

There  was  no  objection. 


It  is  feared  that  he  and  the  other 
crewmen  aboard  perished  in  the  crash. 

This  navigator  is  a  veteran  of  almost 
4  years  of  military  service,  entering  the 
Air  Force  in  1960.  Previous  to  that,  he 
graduated  from  Holyoke  High  School. 
In  1960  he  received  a  degree  from 
Georgetown  University. 

It  is  certainly  a  tragedy  to  have  a  cas- 
ualty such  as  this  in  an  undeclared  con- 
flict. 

I  hope  beyond  hope  that  there  remains 
a  chance  for  his  survival. 

In  notifying  the  House  at  this  time, 
I  respectfully  ask  my  distinguished  col- 
leagues to  join  with  me  in  silent  prayer 
for  Leonard  L.  Kaster. 


MR.  ADAM  YARMOLINSKY 
Mr.  VANIK.     Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  iman- 

imous  consent  to  extend  my  remarks  at 

this  point  in  the  Record. 

The    SPEAKER.     Is    there    objection 

to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 

Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  yester- 
day's debate  on  the  antipoverty  bill,  it 
was  represented  that  Mr.  Adam  Yar- 
molinsky  would  not  be  assigned  to  an  ad- 
ministrative responsibility  in  this  vital 
program. 

I  cannot  understand  the  motives  which 
prompted  this  kind  of  a  determination 
and  hope  that  it  may  be  reconsidered. 

Mr.  Yarmolinsky  is  known  to  me  only 
by  his  deeds.  I  have  found  him  to  be  a 
vigorous  public  official  of  extraordinary 
dedication.  His  contribution  to  the  de- 
velopment of  and  preparations  for  the 
antipoverty  program  have  been  of  im- 
measurable value.  This  vital  program 
would  suffer  a  distressing  loss  if  Mr. 
Yarmolinsky  were  denied  a  part  in  its 
implementation . 


TRAGEDY  IN  VIETNAM 


Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
F6IX1  Series 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  with 
a  great  deal  of  sadness  that  I  announce 
to  the  House  of  Representatives  that  one 
of  the  casualties  in  the  Vietnam  crisis  is 
a  young  man  from  the  First  Congres- 
sional District  of  Massachusetts,  Lt. 
Leonard  L.  Kaster  of  Holyoke,  Mass. 

This  young  man  was  a  navigator  on 
a  B-57  bomber  which  crashed  in  a  Red- 
controlled  jungle  sector  of  South  Viet- 
nam last  Wednesday  while  en  route  from 
the  Philippines  to  the  Siagon  Airport  in 
South  Vietnam. 


CIVIL  RIGHTS  RECORD  OF  PRESI- 
DENTIAL CANDIDATES 
Mr.  SCHADEBERG.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  [Mr.  Ashbrook]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  Con- 
gressional Quarterly  has  compiled  a  com- 
prehensive survey  of  the  voting  records 
of  President  Lyndon  Johnson  and  Sena- 
tor Barry  Goldwater  on  the  civil  rights 
issues  which  have  been  before  the  Con- 
gress during  the  time  these  two  men  were 
in  Government.  I  include  it  at  this 
point : 

Johnson's    House    and    Senate    Votes    on 
Civil  Rights,  1937-52 

1937 

Year  1937,  antllynching  bill:  Passed,  277 
to  120  (Democrat,  189  to  117;  Republican,  75 
to  3) ,  April  15.    Johnson,  against. 

1940 

Year  1940.  antilvTicWng  bill:  Motion  to  dis- 
charge the  Rules"  Committee  from  further 
consideration  of  the  bill.  Agreed  to  256  to 
114  (Democrat,  106  to  111;  Republican,  146 
to  3),  January  8.    Johnson,  against. 

Year  1940,  antllynching  bill :  Passed  252  to 
131  (Democrat,  109  to  123;  Republican,  140  to 
80) ,  January  10.    Johnson,  against. 

1942 

Year  1942,  antlpoll  tax  bill :  Motion  to  dis- 
charge the  Rules  Committee  from  further 
consideration  of  the  bill.  Agreed  to  251  to  85 
(Democrat,  123  to  81;  Republican,  123  to  3), 
October  12.     Johnson,  against. 

Year  1942,  antlpoll  tax  bill:  A  motion  to 
agree  to  a  resolution  for  consideration  of  the 
antlpoll  tax  bill.  Agreed  to  250  to  84  (Demo- 
crat 124  to  81;  Republican  123  to  3) ,  October 
12.    Johnson,  against. 

Year  1942,  antlpoll  tax  bill:  Passed  254  to  84 
(Democrat,  125  to  80;  Republican,  126  to  4) , 
October  13.    Johnson,  against. 


1943 

Year  1943.  antipoll  tax  bill:  A  motion  to 
agree  to  a  resolution  calling  for  the  consider- 
ation of  the  bill  agreed  to  265  to  105  (Demo- 
crat. 85  to  95;  Republican,  176  to  10) ,  May  24. 
Johnson,  against. 

Year  1943,  antlpoll  tax  bill:  A  motion  to 
discharge  the  Rules  Committee  from  further 
consideration  of  a  resolution  calling  for  the 
consideration  of  the  bUl.  Agreed  to  268  to  110 
(Democrat,  88  to  100;  Republican,  176  to  10), 
May  24.    Johnson,  against. 

Year  1943,  antlpoll  tax  bill:  Passed  265  to 
110  (Democrat,  92  to  93;  Republican,  169  to 
17) ,  May  25.    Johnson,  against. 
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Yrttr  1945.  antlpoll  tax  bill  Motion  to  dls- 
ch,ir(?e  Rules  and  Judlcliiry  C<mimlltees  tr<>n\ 
further  consideration  of  ttie  bill  :iricl  brtn^  It 
Ui  the  floor.  Agreed  to  224  to  95  (Democrat. 
103  to  79.  Republican,  liy  to  16),  June  11 
Johnson,  not  recorded 

Yerir  1945,  antlp<jll  tax  bill  Motion  U3  con- 
sider bin  under  limited  dfb.i?f  A^creetl  to 
220-94  I  Democrat.  103  79;  Republican.  115  to 
15i.  Jur'.e   11       Johnson,   ri'>t    rernrdetl 

Year  1945.  antlpoU  tax  bill  F  i.;<.sage  of 
bill  ni.iitinj;  a  poll  tax  unlawful  sm  qualKlca- 
tlon  for  voting  In  Federal  elections  P-.ussed 
251  to  105  (Democrat,  118  to  86;  Republican 
131  t(;  19  I.  June  12      John.son.  iigalnst 

1946 

Year  1946,  school  lunch  hill  Amendment 
ilenvhJi?  funds  under  the  irt  to  "any  State 
or  school  If,  In  carrying  out  Its  functions 
under  this  title,  it  makes  .my  dlsorlmuui- 
tlon  beciu.se  of  race."  accepted  258  to  110 
iDfiwcT.xt.  105  to  99;  Republic. m,  152  to  10). 
F>bru.iry  -M      Johnson    Hualnst 

Year  l!*46,  motion  to  .icl|ourn  to  prevent 
fUx>r  .u-ri m  on  the  FEPC  bill  Rejected  97  to 
199  [Democrat,  66  to  76;  Republican.  31  to 
lJ2i  .  July  10.    Johnson,  for 

IU47 

Year,  1)47,  antlpoll  tax  bill  Motion  to 
adjourn  to  prevent  vole  on  bill  Rejected 
85  to  299  (Democrat.  85  to  77;  Republican. 
U  to  jji I    July  21      Johnson    for 

Year  1947,  antlpoll  tax  bill  Passage  of  bill 
prohlbiuiitc  p.iyment  of  poll  tax  .i.s  a  cjM.ilifl- 
catlon  In  Federal  elections,  passed  290  to  112 
(Dem.KT.ir  l[i  to  98.  Republican.  216  to  14  i. 
July  21      Johnson,  against. 

1948 

Year  1948.  Southern  Sttites  educational 
compact  C'ongres.sloiial  approval  of  15 
Southern  St.ite.s  compact  to  establl.sh  regional 
uiUversitles  for  colored  and  later  for  white 
students,  opjxised  by  NAAt'P  as  a  device  to 
perpetu.ite  segregation.  Approved  236  to  45 
■  Democrat  87  to  31.  Republican.  149  to  12). 
M.iy  4     Johnson,  for 

1949 

Year,  1U49,  cloture  rule  Vote  on  resolution 
to  dl-sch.irije  the  Senate  Rules  Conmilttee 
from  further  consideration  of  .i  resolution  to 
amend  the  cloture  rule  to  E)ermlt  cloture  on 
motion.^  which  pro[»\se  cloture  on  a  bill  Re- 
jected 31  to  56  (Demf)crat.  o  to  49,  Repub- 
lican 3!  to  7) .  February  7  J  'hiison,  .-u^alnst. 
Year.  lt*49,  cloture  rule  .Amendment  lo 
the  cloture  rule  which  would  enable  two- 
thirds  of  the  Members  voting  to  Impos^c  clo- 
ture on  any  matter  except  changes  in  the 
Senate  rules:  Rejected  29  to  57  (Dem.x-rat. 
17  to  27:  Republican.  12  to  30).  March  17 
Johnson,  .'ignlnst. 

Year  1949  cloture  rule  Amendment  which 
would  permit  cloture  on  all  matrers.  Includ- 
ing Sen.ite  rules,  bv  a  constitutional  major- 
ity (49  Senators)  :  Rejected  17  to  69  i  Demo- 
crat, 13  to  31;  Republican.  4  to  38  i  .  March 
17     Johnson,  against 

Year  1049.  cloture  rule  Amendment,  of- 
fered lis  .^  substitute  for  the  cloture  rej.ol'i- 
tlon  wh'ch  would  m/nke  cloture  appllc.ible 
to  all  business,  except  proposals  to  chanpe 
the  rules  bv  a  vote  of  two-thirds  of  the  to- 
tal Senate  membership.  (A  so-called  com- 
promise, the  amendment  was  bucked  by  a 
Republican-southern  Democr.it  coalition  and 
actually  made  cloture  more  dlfflcult  to  Im- 
pose th.in  had  previously  been  the  case  ) 
pH.s.sed  r,3  r:-,  23  (Democrat.  29  to  15.  Repub- 
lican   U  to  8).  March  17.     John.s<in.  for 

Year  l':>49.  National  Housing  Act  of  1949 
Amendment  prohibiting  discrimination  or 
segregation  under  the  act  becavise  of  race, 
creed,  or  color:  Rejected  31  to  49  1  Di-mocrat. 
3  t<T  41.  Republican.  28  to  8.  April  21  John- 
son, against 

Year      1949      Federal     aid     'o     edticat'on 
Amendment    to    prohibit   segregation    In    ad- 


ministration of  the  act:  Rejected  16  to  65 
(Demtxrrat,  0  to  48;  Republican.  18  to  17). 
Ma-.   3       Johns*')!!,  against 

Year  1949.  Home  Rule  for  District  of  Co- 
lumbl.i  Amendment  to  require  a  referendum 
of  cjudllled  voters  cjti  any  ch.tnges  In  segre- 
gation policy  In  the  District  of  Columbia 
Rejected  27  to  49  )  Democrats  24  to  21.  Re- 
publicans.  3   to  28).  May  31.     Johnson,   for 

19S0 

Ye.ir  1960.  I-^I'C  amendment  Motion  to 
table  FEPC  amendment  to  the  bill  repeal- 
ing the  tax  on  oleomargarhie  Agreed  to  59 
to  17  (Demixrats.  44  to  1;  Republlcanii  15  to 
16).  Janu.iry  18      Johnson,  ftjr 

Year  1950.  antllynch  amendment:  Motion 
to  table  antllynch  amendment  to  the 
oleomarg.irlne  tax  repeal  bill  Agreed  to  60 
to  20  iDemocTiiUi  45  tt)  1.  Republicans  15  to 
19) .  January  18      Johnson,  for. 

Ye)ir  1950.  poll-tax  amendment  Motion  to 
table  antlpoll  tax  amendment  to  the  bill  re- 
f)eallng  the  tax  on  oleomargarine  Agreed  to 
59  to  17  iDemocr.its  44  to  0.  Republlciitia  16 
to   17).  January    18      Johnson,   for 

Year  1950.  cloture  Motion  to  invoke 
cloture  on  motion  to  begin  consideration  of 
a  bin  to  establish  a  permanent  Pair  Employ- 
ment Practices  Tonmussion  Rejected  52  to 
32  I  Democrats  19  to  20.  Republicans  33  to  61  , 
May  l!»  (64  votes  recpilred  for  cloture) 
Johnson,  )»g.ilnst 

Year  1950,  Manpower  Registration  Act  of 
1950  Extend  Selective  Service  Act  of  1948 
Amendment  to  strike  out  voluntary  segrega- 
tion amendment  reported  by  committee 
Agreed  to  42  29  (Democrats  10  to  25.  Re- 
publicans 26  to  4).  June  21.  Johnson, 
against. 

Year  1950.  Armed  Forces  Segregation 
Amendment  to  the  draft  extension  bill, 
which  would  provide  for  segregation  If  a 
majority  of  draftees  and  enlistees  In  36 
States  expressed  such  a  preference  after  6 
months  operation  of  the  law  Rejected  27  to 
45  (  Democrats  24  to  16,  Republicans  3  to  29) , 
June  22     John.Hon.  for 

Ye.ir  1950  cloture  Invoke  cloture  on  mo- 
tion to  take  up  FEPC  bill  (64  •yeas"  re- 
quired) Rejected  55  to  33  (  Dennx-rals  22  lo 
27.  Republicans  33  to  6 ) .  July  12  Johnson. 
against 

Year  1950.  Railway  Labor  Act  Motion  to 
table  amendments  to  the  Railway  Labor  Act 
which  Would  have  denied  the  provisions  of 
the  act  to  labor  organizations  that  segre- 
gated or  excluded  minorities  Agreed  to  64 
to  17  I  Democrats  41  to  0.  Republicans  23  to 
17).  December  11      Johnson,  for. 
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ag.unst  Knowland.  Republican,  of  California 
objection  to  refeiral  of  bill  to  Judirlarv 
Committee  Rejected  39  u,  45  (Democrat 
34  to  11,  Republican.  5  to  34).  June  20.  I957 
The  rejection  of  Russell's  point  of  orde- 
permitted  the  bill  to  be  placed  directly  on 
the  Senate  calendar  without  having  to  go 
to  the  Judiciary  Committee.     Johnson,  for 

CiOLDWATER.  for 

Year.  1957.  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1957:  Know- 
land,  Republican,  of  California,  motion  to 
consider  the  bill  Agreed  to  71  to  18  1  Demo. 
crat.  29  to  18.  Republican,  42  to  0).  July  le' 
1957  Agreement  on  the  motion  took  H  R 
6127  from  the  Senate  calendar  and  made  u 
the  pending  ouslness      Johnson,  for      Ciom- 

WATCR.  for 

Year.  1957.  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1957  Know- 
land.  Republican,  of  California— Humphrey 
Dem<KTal.  of  Mlnne.'-ota.  amendment  to  uUd 
to  part  III  .if  the  civil  rights  bill  -providing 
for  enforcement  of  the  14th  amendment  - 
langu.ige  repealing  an  1866  statute  tiiiit  gave 
the  President  pt)wer  to  use  troops  to  eiifurce 
existing  civil  rights  law  Accepted.  90  to  0 
(Demixrat.  47  to  0.  Republican.  43  to  O). 
July  22.  1957.  Johnson,  for  Goldw  ater' 
for 


1  »s:i 
Year.  1953,  cloture  rule  Motion  to  table 
motion  to  consider  adoption  of  Senate  rules 
for  the  83d  Congress,  the  motion  was  pre- 
liminary to  an  attempt  to  modify  rule  XXll 
to  facilitate  the  Imposition  of  cloture  and 
Umluition  of  debate  Agreed  to  70  to  21 
(Democrat,  41  to  5;  Republican,  29  to  15), 
January   7      Johnson     for      Golowater.   for 

I95S 

Year,  1956,  civil  rights  bill;  Motion  to  ad- 
journ for  5  minutes  In  order  that  there  be 
a  morning  hour,  a  parliamentary  move  to 
bring  the  civil  rights  bill  to  the  fl<K)r  Re- 
jected 6  to  78  I  Democrat.  3  to  39;  Republican. 
3  to  37).  July  24  Johnson,  against  Gold- 
water,  against 

1957 

Ye.ir.  1957,  cloture  rule:  Motion  to  table 
m(jtlon  to  consider  adoption  of  Senate  rules 
for  the  85th  Congress  The  motion  was  pre- 
liminary to  an  attempt  to  modify  rule  XXII 
to  facilitate  the  Imposition  of  cloture  and 
limitation  of  debate  Agreed  to  55  to  38 
(Demix-rat  27  to  21;  Republican.  28  to  17). 
Janu.iry   4      Johnson,    for      Goldwater.    for 

Year  1957.  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1957  Rt-s- 
SELL.   Democrat,  of  Georgia,  point  of  order 


Year.  1957  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1957- 
Hri<ker.  Reptihlicuii,  of  Ohio,  amendment  tu 
modify  part  III  of  the  bill  to  permit  the 
Attorney  General  to  Institute  civil  action  for 
the  protection  of  civil  right  guaranteed 
under  the  14ih  amendment  only  when  di- 
rected to  do  so  by  the  President  Rejected 
29  to  61  (Dennx-rat.  7  lo  40.  Republlc:in,  22 
to  21  I,  July  23.  1957,  Johnson,  against, 
Goi.dwater,  against 

Year,  1957,  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1957    Coop- 
er,   Republican,    of    Kentucky,    amendment 
to  modify  part  III  to  authorize  the  Attorney 
General     to    Institute    civil    action    for    pre- 
\entlve   relief   only   when    a   conspiracy    pre- 
venus  or  hinders  compliance  with  a  Federal 
court   order   Issued    to  secure   tt)  any   person 
the  equal  protection  of  the  l.iws  provided  by 
the  14th  amendment     Rejected  8  t<i  81  iDem- 
iHTrat.  2  to  45.   Republican.  6  to  36),  July  23, 
1957,  Johnson,  against.     Gt)U)WATER,  against 
Year,   1957,  Civil  Rights  Act   of   1957     An- 
der.Hon    (Democrat,    of    New    Mexico).    Aiken 
I  Republlom.    of    Vermont),    amendment    to 
ellmln.iie  .section   121  of  part  III  of  the  Civil 
Rights  bin  which  would  have  permitted  the 
Attiirney  General  to  institute  civil  action  lor 
l>revenllve   relief   In   civil   rights  cases  under 
the    14lh    amendment       Accepted    52    to    38 
(Democrat.  34  to  13.   Republican,   18  to  25), 
July  24.  1957     Johnson,  fur.    Goi  dwater.  for 
Year     1957.     Civil     Rights     Act     of     1957: 
OMihoney    (Democrat,    of    Wyoming),    Ke- 
fauver     (Democrat,    of    Tennessee).    Church 
(Democrat,  of   Idaho)    amendment    to  gu.ir- 
antee    Jury    trials    in    all    cases    of    criminal 
contempt   and   provide   uniform   methods  of 
selecting  Federal  court  Juries      Accepted.  51 
to  42   (Democrat.  39  to  9.  Republican,   12  to 
33),    .\ugust    2,    1957       Johnson,    for.      Gold- 
w^T^:R,    for 

Ycir  1957,  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1957  Case 
I  Republican,  of  South  Dakota)  amendment 
to  niiike  a  district  court's  Jurisdiction  over 
rlghi-to-vote  cases  permissive  rather  than 
mandatory  when  administrative  remedies 
had  not  been  exhausted  Rejected  34  to  47 
(Democrat.  30  to  13,  Republican,  4  to  34),  Au- 
gust 2,  1957  Johnson,  for  Goidwatfr. 
against 

Year.   1957.  Civil   Rights  Act  of   1957     Pas- 
Siige  of  the  bill      Passed  72  to  18  (Democrat, 
29  t«i  18;  Republican.  43  to  0 ) .  August  7,  1957, 
Johnson,  for.    Goldwater.  for. 
I  y .')  9 

Ye,ir,  1959.  cloture  rule:  Motion  to  ad- 
journ to  the  next  day  to  prevent  motion 
from  being  made  to  consider  the  adoption  of 
new  .Senate  rules  Agreed  to  73  to  23  (Demo- 
crat. 50  to  13;  Republlc:in.  23  to  ini  .  January 
7.     Johnson,  for.     Ooidwater.  not  recorded 
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Year,  1959  cloture  rule:  Motion  to  table 
motion  t.)  con.'^ider  .idojition  of  Senate  rules 
for  the  86th  C(jngress  This  motion  provided 
for  adoption  of  all  85th  Congress  rules  except 
rule  XXII.  and  called  for  Immediate  conBld- 
eratlon  of  a  revised  rule  XXII.  Agreed  to 
60  to  36  (Democrat.  40  to  22;  Republican,  20 
to  14t .  January  9.    Johnson,  for.    Ooldwater, 

for 

Year,  19.i9,  cloture  rule:  Amendment  to 
a  resolution  revising  rule  XXII.  The  amend- 
ment would  enable  a  majority  of  the  Senate 
member.shlii  to  limit  debute  15  days  after 
16  Senators  filed  a  cloture  motion.  Rejected 
28  to  67  (IX'mocrat.  20  to  43;  Republican.  8  to 
24i.  J.inuary  12.  Johnson,  against.  Gold- 
WATf^i,  aealnst 

Year  1959.  cloture  rule:  Amendment  to  a 
proposal  to  revl.se  rule  XXII.  The  amend- 
ment would  enable  three-fifths  of  the  Sen- 
ators voting  to  shut  off  debate,  Instead  of 
two-thirds  as  prt)posed  by  the  original  pro- 
posal ReJecU'd  36  to  58.  (Democrats  24  to 
38.  Republicans,  12  to  20).  January  12. 
Johnson,  against.     Goldwater,  against. 

Year  1959,  cloture  rule:  Vote  on  resolution 
which  would  cniible  two-thirds  of  the  Sen- 
ators votmt;  to  Impose  cloture  on  any  matter. 
Passed  72  to  22  (Democrats,  44  to  19;  Re- 
publicans. 28  to  3).  January  12.  Johnson, 
for     Goldvs'atkr,  for. 

Year  19,')9.  Hayden.  Democrat,  of  Arizona. 
iimendment  to  e;ctend  the  life  of  the  Civil 
Rights  Commission  2  years,  to  November  8, 
1961,  and  appropriate  $500,000  to  It.  Agreed 
to  71  to  18  (Democrats.  43  to  17;  Republicans. 
28  to  1).  September  14  1959,  Johnson,  for. 
GoLDWATfR.  announced  for. 

19G0 

Year  1960.  amend  the  Constitution  to  au- 
thorize Governors  to  fill  temporary  vacan- 
cies In  the  House  uf  Representatives  under 
emergency  conditions.  Holland,  Democrat, 
of  Florida,  amendment  to  prohibit  the  use 
of  the  poll  tax  or  property  requirements  as 
qualifications  for  voting  in  Federal  elections. 
Agreed  to  72  to  16  (Democrats,  43  to  13;  Re- 
publicans. 29  to  3).  February  2.  1960.  John- 
son, lor     Goldvv'atek.  paired  against. 

Year  1960,  Holland,  Democrat,  of  Florida, 
motion  to  t.ible  (kill)  a  Javlts.  Republican, 
of  New  Y  irk.  amendment.  In  the  nature  of  a 
substitute  lor  Senate  Joint  Resolution  39,  to 
prohibit  use  of  the  poll  tax  or  property  re- 
quirements as  qualifications  for  voting  In 
Federal  elections  through  statute  rather  than 
constitutional  amendment.  Tabling  motion 
agreed  to  50  to  37  (Democrats,  32  to  22; 
Republicans  18  Xo  15).  February  2,  1960. 
Johnson,  for     Goldwater,  for. 

Year  1060,  pass:ige  of  Senate  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 39,  a  constitutional  amendment  which 
would  bar  poll  tax  or  property  requirements 
as  qualification  for  voting  in  Federal  elec- 
tions. .-Xdopied  70  to  18  (Democrats,  43  to  12; 
Republicans.  27  to  6),  February  2.  Johnson, 
for     Goi  dwatkr.  against. 

Year  1960.  civil  rights  proposals.  Russell, 
Democrat,  of  Georeia.  motion  to  postpone 
further  consideration  of  civil  rights  proposals 
until  Februiry  23.  1960  Rejected  28  to  61. 
(EK'inocrats.  24  to  34:  Republicans.  4  to  27), 
February  16,  1960      Johnson,  against.     Gold- 

WATIJl,  lor 

Year,  1960.  civil  rights  proposals:  John- 
son. Democrat,  of  Texas,  motion  to  table 
Long,  Democrat  of  Louisiana,  amendment 
s()eclfylng  that  the  Dlrksen.  Republican,  of 
Illinois,  amendment  on  obstruction  of  courts' 
schofil  desegregation  orders  could  not  be 
Interpreted  as  preventing  freedom  of  speech 
to  advocate  separatitin  of  the  races.  Tabling 
motion  a^'reed  to  64  to  8)  Democrat,  34  to  8; 
Republlcm.  30  to  0)  ,  March  2,  1960.  Johnson 
paired,  for      Goi  dwater,  for. 

Year,  1960,  civil  rlehts  proposals:  Douglas, 
Democrat,  of  Illinois.  Javlts,  Republican, 
of  New  York,  motion  to  limit  debate  by 
Invoking  cloture  on  the  civil  rights  fili- 
buster      (two-thirds      majority      required). 


Rejected  42  to  53  (Democrat,  30  to  33;  Repub- 
lican. 12  to  20),  March  10,  1960  (64  "yeas" 
were  required  for  adoption).  Johnson, 
against.     Goldwater,  against. 

Year.  1960,  civil  rights  proposals;  Johnson, 
Democrat,  of  Texas,  motion  to  table  Case, 
Republican,  of  South  Dakota,  amendment 
to  the  pending  administration  bill  to  add 
part  III,  empowering  the  Attorney  General 
to  seek  injunctions  to  protect  any  civil  right. 
Tabling  motion  agreed  to  55  to  38,  (  Democrat, 
34  to  28;  Republican  21  to  10  ) ,  March  10,  1960. 
Johnson,  for.    Goldwater.  for. 

Year,  1960.  civil  rights  proposals;  Ervin, 
Democrat,  of  North  Carolina,  amendment  to 
the  first  section  of  the  administration  bill, 
reducing  penalties  for  obstructing  court 
orders  on  school  desegregation  to  a  $1,000 
fine  and  or  1  year  in  prison.  Agreed  to  89  to  0 
(Democrat.  61  to  0;  Republican.  28  to  0), 
March  10,  1960.  Johnson,  for.  Goldwater, 
for. 

Year,  1960,  civil  rights  proposals:  Lausche, 
Democrat,  of  Ohio,  amendment  to  first  sec- 
tion of  the  administration  bill,  making  ob- 
struction of  all  court  orders,  not  Just  those 
ordering  school  desegregation,  a  Federal 
crime.  Agreed  to  65  to  19  (Democrat.  46  to 
8;  Republican,  19  to  11),  March  11.  1960. 
Johnson,  for.    Goldwater  paired,  for. 

Year,  1960,  civil  rights  proposals:  Morse, 
Democrat,  of  Oregon,  motion  to  table  (kill) 
the  first  section  of  the  administration  bill 
as  amended  by  Lausche.  Tabling  motion 
agreed  to  49  to  35  (Democrat.  48  to  6;  Re- 
publican, 1  to  29).  March  11.  1960.  Johnson, 
for.    Goldwater.  announced  against. 

Year.  1960.  civil  rights  proposals.  Gold- 
water.  Republican,  of  Arizona,  amendment 
to  second  section  of  the  administration  bill 
(making  flight  across  States  lines  to  avoid 
prosecution  for  bombing  schools  and 
churches  a  Federal  crime)  to  make  the 
provision  applicable  to  bombing  of  any 
building  or  vehicle.  Agreed  to  85  to  1  (Dem- 
ocrat, 55  to  0:  Republican,  30  to  1  1,  March  14, 
1960.    Johnson,  for.    Goldwater.  for. 

Year,  1960,  civil  rights  proposals:  Keating, 
Republican,  of  New  York,  amendment  to  sec- 
ond section  of  the  administration  bill,  out- 
lawing transportation  or  possession  of  ex- 
plosives with  intent  to  use  them  to  blow  up 
any  building  or  vehicle  and  making  false 
bomb  scares  a  crime.  Agreed  to  87  to  0 
(Democrat,  56  to  0;  Republican.  31  to  0), 
March  17,  1960.  Johnson,  for  Goldwater. 
for. 

Year,  1960,  civil  rights  proposals:  Adoption 
of  second  section  of  the  administration  bill 
as  amended  by  the  Goldwater  and  Keating 
amendments.  Agreed  to  86  to  1  (Democratic, 
55  to  0;  Republican.  31  to  1),  March  17.  1960. 
Johnson,  for.     Goldwater.  for. 

Year,  1960.  civil  rights  proposals:  Dlrksen. 
Republican,  of  Illinois,  motion  to  table 
Douglas,  Democrat,  of  Illinois.  Javlts.  Re- 
publican, of  New  York,  amendment  to  the 
third  section  of  the  administration  bill,  to 
provide  for  Presidential  appointment  of  Fed- 
eral registrars  to  enroll  Negroes  after  the 
President  received  50  complaints  of  discrim- 
ination and  investigated  them.  Tabling  mo- 
tion agreed  to  53  to  24  (Democrat.  29  to  19; 
Republican,  24  to  5),  March  18.  1960.  John- 
son, for.     Goldwater.  paired  for. 

Year,  1960,  civil  rights  proposals:  Morse, 
Democrat,  of  Oregon,  motion  to  table  a 
Javlts,  Republican,  of  New  York.  Clark. 
Democrat,  of  Pennsylvania,  amendment  to 
the  third  section  of  the  Administration  bill, 
to  provide  for  court-appointed  referees  or 
Presidentially  appointed  enrollment  officers 
to  register  Negroes  after  a  court  has  found  a 
pattern  or  practice  of  discrimination.  Ta- 
bling motion  agreed  to  51  to  43  (Democrat, 
27  to  35;  Republican,  24  to  8) ,  March  24.  1960. 
Johnson,  for.     Goldwater,  paired  for. 

Year,  1960,  civil  rights  proposals:  East- 
land, Democrat,  of  Mississippi,  motion  that 
the  House-passed  civil  rights  bill  (H.R.  8601) 
be  referred  to  the  Judiciary  Committee  with- 


out any  time  limit  for  sending  it  back  to  the 
S?npte.  Rejected  19  to  72  (Democrat.  18  to 
42;  Republican,  1  to  30),  March  24,  1960. 
Johnson,  against.  Goldwater,  announced 
against. 

Year,  1960,  civil  rights  proposals:  Johnson, 
Democrat,  of  Texas,  motion  that  H.R.  8601 
be  referred  to  the  Judiciary  Committee  with 
instructions  that  it  be  reported  back  to  the 
Senate  no  later  than  March  29.  Agreed  to 
86  to  5  (Democrat.  55  to  5;  Republican  31  to 
0),  March  24,  1960.  Johnson,  for.  Gold- 
water,  announced  for. 

Year,  1960,  civil  rights  proposals:  Johnson, 
Democrat,  of  Texas,  motion  to  begin  con- 
sideration of  the  committee-reported  version 
of  H.R.  8601.  Agreed  to  71  to  17  (Democrat, 
41  to  17;  Republican  30  to  0) ,  March  30,  1960. 
Johnson,  for.     Goldwater,  for. 

Year,  1960,  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1960:  Sen- 
ate committee  amendment  to  extend  title  I, 
outlawing  obstruction  of  court  orders  for 
school  desegregation  to  apply  to  all  court 
orders.  Agreed  to  68  to  20  (Democrat,  43  to 
15;  Republican,  25  to  5),  March  31,  1960. 
Johnson,  for.    Goldwater,  for. 

Year,  1960,  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1960:  Car- 
roll, Democrat,  of  Colorado,  amendment  to 
the  Kefauver,  Democrat,  of  Tennessee, 
amendment  to  the  referees  plan,  restoring 
language  that  the  referees'  hearings  be  ex 
parte  and  allowing  the  court  to  set  the  time 
and  place  of  the  hearings.  Agreed  to  69  to  22 
(Democrat.  38  to  19;  Republican  31  to  3), 
April  1,  1960.  Johnson,  for.  Goldwater,  for. 
Year.  1960,  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1960:  Dirk- 
sen,  Republican,  of  Illinois,  motion  to  table 
Javits.  Republican,  of  New  York,  amendment 
to  establish  a  permanent  Commission  on 
Equal  Job  Opportunity.  Tabling  motion 
agreed  to  48  to  38  (Democrat,  27  to  27;  Re- 
publican, 21  to  11),  April  1,  1960.  Johnson, 
for.    Goldwater,  for. 

Year,  1960,  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1960:  Mans- 
field, Democrat,  of  Montana,  motion  to  table 
Keating,  Republican,  of  New  York,  amend- 
ment providing  technical  assistance  to  areas 
which  desegregated  their  schools  and  endors- 
ing the  Supreme  Court's  1954  desegregation 
decision  and  Cooper,  Republican,  of  Ken- 
tucky, amendment  deleting  the  endorsement. 
Tabling  motion  agreed  to  61  to  30  (Demo- 
crat, 37  to  20;  Republican,  24  to  10) ,  April  4, 
1960.     Johnson,  for.    Goldwater,  for. 

Year,  1960.  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1960:  Dirk- 
sen,  Republican,  of  Illinois,  motion  to  table 
Javlts,  Republican,  of  New  York,  amendment 
to  allow  the  Attorney  General  to  enter  pri- 
vate suits  for  school  desegregation  and  Mc- 
Namara,  Democrat,  of  Michigan,  amendment 
to  add  part  III.  empowering  the  Attorney 
General  to  seek  injunctions  to  protect  any 
civil  right.  Tabling  motion  agreed  to  56 
to  34  (Democrat,  33  to  23;  Republican.  23  to 
11 ) .  April  4.  1960.  Johnson  for.  Goldwater, 
for. 

Y'ear,  1960,  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1960:  Dirk- 
sen,  Republican,  of  Illinois,  motion  to  table 
Hart.  Democrat,  of  Michigan,  amendment  to 
the  referees  plan,  requiring  that  a  Negro 
must  prove  to  the  referee  only  that  he  is 
qualified  to  vote.  Tabling  motion  agreed  to 
52  to  38  (Democrat.  29  to  27;  Republican,  23 
to  11).  April  4,  1960.  Johnson,  for.  Gold- 
water,  for. 

Year,  1960.  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1960:  Dirk- 
sen,  Republican,  of  Illinois,  motion  to  table 
Herinings.  Democrat,  of  Missouri,  amendment 
to  referees  section,  adding  a  plan  for  Presi- 
dentially appointed  enrollment  officers  to  reg- 
ister Negroes.  Tabling  motion  agreed  to  58 
to  26  (Democrat,  34  to  21;  Republican,  24  to 
5),  April  4,  1960.  Johnson,  for.  Goldwater. 
not  recorded. 

Year.  1960,  Civil  Right*  Act  of  1960:  Ervin, 
Democrat,  of  North  Carolina,  and  McClellan, 
Democrat,  of  Arkansas,  amendment  to  the 
referee  plan,  requiring  that  if  Judges  heard 
Negroes'  applications  for  voting  certificates 
thev  must  follow  the  Federal  Rules  of  Civil 
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Procedure  by  calling  In  opponents  to  the  ap- 
plications and  holding  adversary  proceedings 
before  deciding  each  case  Rejected  29  to  64 
(Democrat.  26  to  32;  Republican.  3  to  32), 
April  5.  1960.  Johnson,  against  Ooldwater. 
against 

Year.  1960.  Civil  Right*  Act  of  1960:  Ku- 
chel.  Republican,  of  California,  motion  to 
table  Errvln.  Democrat,  of  North  Carolina, 
amendment  to  Umlt  the  ImplemenUitlon  of 
the  referees  plan  to  coni?rpsslonal  elections 
Tabling  motion  agreed  to  72  to  16  (Democrat. 
40  to  16,  Republican  32  to  0.  April  6.  1960 
Johnson,  for.     Ooldwatui.  not  recorded 

Year,  1960.  Civil  Rights  Act  >)f  ia60  Dlrk- 
sen  Republican,  of  Illinois.  motUm  to  table 
Johnston,  Democrat,  of  South  Carolina, 
amendment  to  exempt  the  record-s  for  pri- 
mary' iind  special  elections  from  the  require- 
ment that  voting  records  must  be  preserved 
for  32  months.  Tabling  motion  agreed  to  68 
to  18  I  Democrat,  38  to  18;  Republican.  30  to 
Oi.  April  6,  1960.  Johnson,  for  Ooldwatsr. 
for 

Year.  1960.  Civil  Rights  Act  nf  1960  Dirk- 
sen.  Republican,  of  Illlnol.H.  m  'tlon  U)  table 
Carroll.  Democrat,  of  Colorido  amendment 
to  the  referees  provision  to  permit  the  courts 
to  waive  the  requirements  th.it  ii  Negro  seek- 
ing a  court  certificate  to  vote  must  prove  he 
tried  to  register  with  State  authorities  and 
was  rejected  after  a  pattern  of  discrimination 
was  found  by  the  court.s  Tabling  motion 
agreed  to  62  to  32  (Demi>nit  34  tn  2«  Re- 
publican. 28  to  6).  April  8.  1960  Johnson, 
for      GoLDWATni.  for. 

Year.  1960.  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1960  Dlrk- 
sen.  Republican,  of  Illinois,  motion  to  table 
EUender,  Democrat,  of  I^iutslana.  amend- 
ment to  strike  the  voting  referees  provision 
from  the  bill.  Tabling  m  itlin  agreed  to  73 
to  18  I  Democrat.  41  to  18.  Republican.  32  to 
0).  April  7,  1960  Johnson,  for  Goldwatct. 
not  recorded. 

Year.  1960.  ClvU  Rights  Act  of  1960:  Dlrk- 
sen  Republican,  of  Illinois,  motion  U^  table 
the  referees  plan  to  specify  that  a  court 
should  not  allow  a  Negro  whose  application 
had  been  challenged  by  SUite  ofUcl.ils  to  vote 
provlsl'iinally  unless  the  court  was  satisfied 
that  the  Negro  met  State  qu.ilirlcatlons  for 
voting  Agreed  to  79  to  12  (Democrat  52  to 
8:  Republican.  27  to  4t,  April  7.  1960  John- 
S(m    for.  GoLDWATiR.  not  recorded 

Year.  1960.  ClvU  Rights  Act  of  1960  Dlrk- 
sen  Republican,  of  Illinois  motion  U'  table 
Eaiitland.  Democrat,  of  Mlssi.sslppl  motion  to 
recommit  the  civil  rights  bUl  to  the  Senate 
Judiciary  Committee  Tabling  motion  agreed 
to  70  to  19  (Democrat.  41  to  19;  Republican, 
29  to  Oi,  April  8.  1960  Johnson  for  Gold- 
water  announced  for. 

Year.  1960.  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1960  Pas- 
sage ->{  the  amended  bill  making  obstruction 
of  iill  Federal  court  orders  a  crime,  outlawing 
all  bombing  and  bomb  threats  requiring 
preservation  of  voting  records,  providing  for 
court  registration  of  Negroes,  and  cjther  mat- 
ters Passed  71  to  18  (Democrat  42  to  18; 
Repub;i'-an,  29  to  0),  April  8  1960  Johnson, 
for      Gni.DWATCT  announced   for 

Year  1960,  motion  to  t^ible  tunendinent  to 
!ndepe::dent  agencies  appropriation  which 
.amendment  would  prohibit  the  use  of  funds 
for  the  construction  of  airport  facilities 
which  would  contain  segregated  facilities 
.Agreed  to  58  to  29  (Democrat.  35  to  19,  Re- 
publican, 23  to  10).  June  22  J'.)hnson,  for. 
GoLDw\rBR.  for 

Year  1960.  a  bill  providing  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  Presidents  Commission  on 
Equal  Job  Opportunity  and  authorizing  Fed- 
eral as.si.stAnce  to  areas  desegregating  schools. 
Clark.  Democrat,  of  Pennsylvania  motion  to 
table  the  bill.  Agreed  u>  54  to  28  (Demo- 
crat. 52  to  4;  Republican.  2  to  24 1.  August 
9.  1960  Johnson,  for  Ooldwater,  not  re- 
corded 

I 


PRESIDENT     JOHNSONS     POSITION.     COLDWATERS 
VOTES 19B4 

Year,  1964,  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964  Mans- 
field. Democrat,  of  MonUma  motion  that 
the  Senate  take  up  the  bill  Agreed  to  67  to 
17  (Democrat,  41  to  17.  Republican.  26  to  0) 
March  26  Preslderit  Johnson,  in  favor 
Goi.DWATER.  announced  for 

Year,  1964.  Morton.  Republican,  of  Ken- 
tucky, amendment  U>  entitle  a  defendant  to 
demand  a  trial  by  Jury  on  a  criminal  con- 
tempt charge  arising  under  any  section  of 
the  act  except  title  I  covering  voting  rights 
and  limit  maximum  sentences  for  contempt 
U)  6  months  in  prison  and  ii  il  000  fine  Ac- 
cepted 51  to  48  (Demi>crat,  31  to  35  Repub- 
lican, 20  to   \:i\    June  9      President  Johnson. 

opp«1sed       CioI.DWATER.  for 

Year.  1964.  Ervln.  Democrat,  of  North 
Carolina  amendment  to  delete  title  VII  the 
fair  employment  section  Rejected  33  M  64 
I  Democrat.  21  to  44;  Republican.  12  U)  20) 
June       9      President       Johnson.       opjxwed 

ClOLDWATER     for 

Year  1964  Mansfield  Demix-rat  of  Mon- 
tana. Dtrksen.  Republican,  of  Illinois,  mo- 
tion that  the  Senate  invoke  cloture  on  the 
southern  filibuster  Cloture  motion  adopted 
71  to  29  (Democrat,  44  to  23;  Republican,  27 
to  6  I  June  10  President  John.son.  In  favor. 
Go tJ) WATER,  against 

Year.  1964.  Gore.  Democrat,  of  Tennessee, 
amendment  to  delete  title  VI  covering  with- 
drawal of  Federal  funds  from  area.s  where 
the  programs  are  administered  In  a  discrimi- 
natory fiifihlon  Rejected  25  to  69  (Demo- 
crat. 21  to  42.  Republican,  4  to  27  i  June  10 
President  Johnson,  opposed  Golow  atfr 
not  recorded 

Year.  1964  Ervln  amendment  to  delete  the 
provision  providing  for  appeal  from  a  deci- 
sion of  a  district  court  remanding  a  case 
to  State  courts  Rejected  31  to  51  (Demo- 
crat. 22  to  39;  Republican,  9  to  12 1  June  11 
President  Johnson,  opposed  Goldwater 
f'.)r 

Year,  1964.  I^>ng.  Democrat,  of  Louisiana, 
amendment  to  forbid  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment from  Interfering  In  the  sate,  lease,  or 
rent  of  private  housing  (overturning  the 
Presidential  housing  order)  Rejected  24  to 
66  (Democrat.  19  to  41.  Republican,  6  to  25  ( 
June      11         President     Johnson,      opposed 

CioLDW^TFR.  fi>r 

Year.  l!-*64  Ervln  amendment  to  delete  the 
authority  for  the  AttiTney  CJeneral  to  Inter- 
vene In  pending  civil  rights  suits  Rejected 
34  to  47  I  Democrat.  24  to  36.  Republican. 
10  to  111  June  11  President  Johnson,  op- 
posed     GoLDWATER.  for 

Year.  1964  Stennls.  Democrat  of  Missis- 
sippi, amendment  to  make  It  a  Federal  of- 
fense to  crtxss  State  lines  or  send  someone 
across  State  lines  in  order  to  violate  a  State 
law  Rejected  21  to  72  (Democrat.  19  to  43: 
Republican.  2  to  29).  June  12  President 
Johnson,    opposed       Goldwater,    iigalnst 

Year.  1964,  Ervln.  Democrat,  of  North  Caro- 
lina, lunendment  to  delete  title  I.  covering 
voting  rights  Rejected  16  to  69  (Democrat 
16  to  40.  Republican.  0  to  29),  June  13 
President  Johnson  opposed  Goldwater.  not 
recorded 

Year,  1964  Byrd.  Democrat,  of  West  Vir- 
ginia, amendment  to  delete  all  of  title  II. 
covering  public  accommodations  Rejectetl 
23  to  63  (Democrat.  18  to  38.  Republican.  5 
to  25 1 .  June  15  President  Jt)hn8<jn.  op- 
posed    Goldwater   for 

Year.  1964.  Thurmond  Democrat,  of  South 
Carolina,  amendment  to  delete  from  title  IV 
the  .Attorney  General's  authority  to  file  suUs 
to  desegregate  schools  Rejected  15  to  74 
(Democrat.  15  tn  45.  Republican.  0  to  29i. 
June  16  President  Johnson,  opposed 
Goldwater   n'jt  rec^)rded 

Year.  1964.  Ervln.  Democrat,  of  North  Caro- 
lina, amendment  to  delete  title  X.  estah- 
llshmg  a  Community  Relations  Service.    Re- 


jected 16  to  69  (Democrat,  16  to  41;  Republl- 
can,  1  to  28),  June  16.  President  Johnson, 
opposed      Goldwater    not  recorded. 

Year,  1964,  Thurmond,  Democrat,  of  South 
Carolina,  amendment  to  delete  title  Vm, 
providing  for  collection  of  registration  and 
voting  statistics  by  race  In  the  national  cen- 
Hus  Rejected  19  to  74  (Democrat.  17  to  44; 
Republican.  2  to  30),  June  17  President 
Johtison.  opposed      Goldwater,  not  recorded. 

Year.  1964.  Adoption  of  amended  Mans- 
field. DemiKrat,  of  Montana.  Dlrksen,  R*. 
publican  of  Illinois,  substitute  for  the  House- 
passj-d  bill  Agreed  to  76  to  18  (Democrat,  46 
to  IH.  Republican.  30  to  0  i .  June  17  Presi- 
dent Johnson,  In  favor  Goldwater.  paired 
lor 

Year.  1964.  pas.sage  of  the  1964  Civil  Rights 
Act  Passed  73  to  27  ( Denu>crat  46  to  21;  Re- 
publican.  27  to  6  ) .  June  19  President  John- 
son,  in  favor      Goldwater,   against. 

Year.  1964.  confirmation  of  the  President's 
nomlruitlon  of  former  Florida  Gov.  LeRoy 
Collins,  l^mocrat.  t«i  head  the  Community 
Relations  Service  established  under  the  ClvU 
Hlght-s  Act  of  1964  Agreed  to  53  to  8  (Demo- 
crat 33  to  8;  Republican.  20  to  Oi.  July  20 
President  Johnson.  In  favor.  Goldwater. 
announced  for 


THE  JOB  CORPS  PROGRAM 

Mr  SCHADEBB:RG  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
a.sk  unanimou.s  con.sent  that  the  k'cntlc- 
man  from  Maine  I  Mr.  Tupper  1  may  ex- 
tend hl.s  remark.s  at  thi.s  p<3int  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  Ls  thtre  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin? 

There  wa.s  no  objection. 

Mr  TUPPER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would 
l.ke  to  call  the  attention  of  my  colleagues 
to  section  103  of  title  I— the  Job  Corps 
program— and  more  specifically  to  the 
section  authorizing  a  b<Jtanical  survey 
program  involving  mapping  and  investi- 
gation of  our  vegetation  and  both  natural 
and  disturbed  plantlife. 

As  a  former  conservation  official  m  my 
State  of  Maine.  I  have  been  particularly 
lnt«'restfd  in  the  .sound  utilization  of  our 
natural  resources 

Last  January  I  Introduced  a  bill  'HR. 
9728  >  to  create  a  U.S.  Botanical  Survey. 
It  wa,s  and  is  my  belief  that  there  should 
be  a  cciordinated  protiram  for  research 
of  our  natural  veiietation  While  several 
agencies  of  the  Federal  Government 
are  conducting  botanical  investigations, 
there  is  in  no  sense  an  adeqaut-e  effort 
being  made  in  this  field. 

Upon  introduction  of  the  'antipoverty 
bill"  It  occurred  to  me  that  a  very  signifi- 
cant start  could  be  made  upon  such  a 
botanical  survey  by  utilizing  the  efforts 
of  the  yountJ  men  who  would  be  as- 
signed to  conservation  pro,jects  under 
the  proposed  Job  Corps.  I  ur^ed  an 
amendment  and  it  was  accepted  by  the 
House  committ<>e  considering  the  bill. 

With  proper  instruction  there  is  no 
good  reason  why  teams  could  not  be  used 
for  inventory  and  mapping  work.  My 
own  -son.  when  17  years  of  age.  and  with- 
out pnor  training,  spent  a  summer  work- 
ing for  the  Maine  Forest  Service  on  a 
project  aimed  at  searching  for  and  elim- 
inating wild  current  plants  that  serve  as 
an  intermediary  host  for  white  pme 
blister  disease. 
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If  a  young  man  can  be  trained  to 
recognize  various  plants,  trees,  and  other 
vegetation,  he  can  be  taught  to  do  the 
basic  work  necessary  for  taking  an  in- 
ventory of  the  type  envisioned.  Once 
aware  of  what  to  look  for.  he  will  recog- 
nize signs  of  disturbances  to  the  natural 
vegetation,  and  note  the  location  where 
suspicious  conditions  point  to  the  need 
for  further  Investigation  by  a  skilled 
botanist. 

Provisions  in  the  Economic  Opportu- 
^j(y  Act— section  602— provide  for  em- 
ployment of  experts  to  instruct  and  con- 
duct basic  research,  or  authority  to  call 
on  experts  from  all  Federal  agencies. 

What  are  some  of  the  many  important 
benefits  that  would  derive  from  an  in- 
ventory and  evaluation  of  our  natural 
vegetation? 

It  would  provide  data  for  formulating 
policy  for  forest  and  Federal  recreation 
land  programs:  for  wildlife  and  water 
con.<;ervation;  for  watershed  manage- 
ment, tlood  control,  and  soil  conserva- 
tion: .'solving  conflicting  land-use  prob- 
lems of  grazing  and  forestry,  recreation, 
and    wiidllfc:    and    provide    vegetation 

maps 

It  would  indicate  soil  types  of  poten- 
tial value  for  crops  and  grazing,  as  well 
as  geological  formations,  especially  In 
the  vitally  important  field  of  water  re- 
sources. 

Basic  botanical  research  can  contrib- 
ute to  the  field  of  environmental  health, 
asse.ssing  the  damaging  effects  of  air 
pollution  on  crops  and  the  effect  of  veg- 
etation on  controlling  air  pollution,  the 
effect  on  vegetation  of  water  pollution 
by  pesticides,  fertilizers,  radioactive 
wastes,  inorganic  industrial  wastes,  and 
new  chemical  wastes. 

It  would  appear  to  me  that  there  are 
three  essentials  If  we  are  to  initiate  a 
comprehensive  and  successful  botanical 
survey:  first,  we  must  have  a  manpower 
force  to  do  basic  inventory  work  and 
preliminary  evaluation.  This  group 
would  need  Instruction  and  supervision. 
Here  Is  where  the  proposed  Job  Corps 
personnel  assigned  to  conservation  proj- 
ects could  be  most  effectively  used.  Sec- 
ondly, a  foUowup  by  investigation  of 
.■auspicious  damage  or  disturbances  to 
.^^ils.  plants,  or  trees  by  skilled  bota- 
nists: and  thirdly,  providing  a  central 
point  for  channeling  all  information 
gathered  by  all  agencies  of  Government 
a.<;  well  as  State  universities  and  colleges. 

European  countries  have  long  appre- 
ciated the  need  for  botanical  research 
and  have  well -developed  programs 
in  Government -sponsored  institutions. 
Surprisingly,  the  Soviet  Union  is  the 
acknowledged  leader  in  the  field  of  vege- 
tation surveying  and  mapping. 

If  we  agree  that  envirorunental  pollu- 
tion is  one  of  the  foremost  problems  of 
this  centui-y  and  that  we  must  formulate 
fx>licy  for  more  efiBcient  use  of  our  land 
and  water,  it  follows  that  we  must  see 
that  a  botanical  survey  is  undertaken  for 
the  entire  United  States.  There  is  no 
question  that  such  a  botanical  survey 
would  help  provide  answers  on  the  effects 
of  certain  pesticides  on  natural  vegeta- 
tion. Tlie  Job  Corps  could  be  the  vehicle 
needed  to  gather  much  of  the  basic  in- 
formation necessary  for  the  various  Fed- 
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eral  agencies  In  their  present  programs. 
At  the  same  time  these  young  men  would 
be  making  an  extremely  important  con- 
tribution to  the  welfare  of  their  country. 

I  have  received  a  great  many  commu- 
nications from  private  citizens,  botanists, 
educators.  State  conservation  depart- 
ments, and  private  conservation  orga- 
nizations, signifying  their  general  sup- 
port of  a  U.S.  Botanical  Survey.  Among 
those  who  see  the  need  for  such  a  sur- 
vey are  the  director  of  the  Department 
of  Game,  Fish,  and  Parks,  State  of  Colo- 
rado; the  commissioner  of  North  Dakota 
Game  and  Pish  Department;  the  direc- 
tor, School  of  Forestry,  University  of 
Maine;  the  director  of  the  State  Conser- 
vation Commission  of  Iowa;  Game  and 
Fresh  Water  Fish  Commissioner  of 
Florida;  the  president  of  the  American 
Association  of  Botanical  Gardens  and 
Arboretums;  the  State  of  Alabama  De- 
partment of  Conservation;  the  Nature 
Conservancy;  Federation  of  Homemak- 
ers,  Arlington,  Va.;  California's  depart- 
ment of  fish  and  game ;  and  the  director 
of  the  Arnold  Arboretum  at  Harvard. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  Job  Corps 
would  furnish  the  needed  manpower  to 
start  a  botanical  survey.  Hopefully 
this  would  be  implemented  in  the  future, 
and  grow  into  a  continuing  well -coordi- 
nated study  of  environmental  conditions 
throughout  our  Nation. 


REPLY  OF  DEPUTY  ATTORNEY  GEN- 
ERAL ON  QUESTIONS  RAISED  BY 
LAW  PROFESSORS  ABOUT  PRO- 
TECTION OF  CIVIL  RIGHTS 
WORKERS  IN  MISSISSIPPI 

Mr.  SCHADEBERG.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  [Mr.  Lindsay]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  LINDSAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  dis- 
covery of  three  bodies  in  Mississippi — 
identified  as  those  of  the  missing  civil 
rights  workers — again  focuses  national 
attention  on  the  tragic  situation  in  that 
State.  This  renews  the  question  about 
law  enforcement  in  that  region.  A  few 
weeks  ago  a  group  of  distinguished  pro- 
fessors of  law  of  the  faculties  of  Colum- 
bia, Harvard,  New  York  University, 
Pennsylvania,  and  Yale  Law  Schools  re- 
leased a  joint  statement  to  the  effect 
that,  in  their  opinion,  under  present  U.S. 
law,  the  Federal  Goverrunent  has  the 
power  to  take  preventive  police  action  in 
Mississippi  to  secure  the  safety  of  per- 
sons who  are  aiding  the  civil  rights 
movement  in  that  State. 

The  law  professors  were  replying  to  a 
statement  attributed  to  Attorney  Gen- 
eral Kennedy  that  the  Government 
lacked  such  power.  They  cited  sections 
332  and  333  of  title  10  of  the  United 
States  Code  as  the  legal  basis  of  their 
position.  At  that  time  I  said  on  the  floor 
of  the  House  that  their  argument  ap- 
peared to  have  sufficient  weight  to  merit 
submission  to  the  Attorney  General  for 
comment.    A  few  days  ago  I  received  a 


reply  on  this  matter  from  Deputy  At- 
torney General  Nicholas  Katzenbach. 

In  his  reply,  Mr.  Katzenbach  states 
that  the  Federal  Government  has  the  au- 
thority to  enforce  Federal  law  any- 
where in  the  Nation.  He  adds,  however, 
that  the  division  of  police  functions  be- 
tween Federal  and  State  Governments 
"reflects  both  constitutional  considera- 
tions and  a  strong  policy  against  the  de- 
velopment of  a  Federal  police  force.  The 
practical  result  is  that,  in  terms  both  of 
the  legal  tools  and  the  personnel  that 
are  available,  the  Federal  Government  is 
ill-equipped  to  assiune  responsibility  for 
the  performance  of  ordinary  police  func- 
tions." 

Mr.  Katzenbach's  remarks  are  inter- 
esting and  deserve  to  be  read.  Having 
placed  in  the  Congressional  Record  the 
memorandum  of  the  law  professors,  I 
should  like  now  to  place  in  the  Record 
the  reply  of  the  Deputy  Attorney  Gen- 
eral. It  is  an  interesting  letter,  con- 
taining arguments,  legal  and  practical, 
that  also  have  great  weight.  The  letter 
follows : 

UjS.  Department  of  Justice. 
Washington,  DC,  July  30, 1964. 
Hon.  John  V.  Lindsay. 
U.S.  House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Congressman  Lindsay:  The  Attorney 
General  has  asked  me  to  reply  to  your  letter 
of  July  1,  1964,  asking  for  comment  on  the 
statement  recently  issued  by  a  group  of  law 
professors  as  to  the  law  enforcement  powers 
of  the  Federal  Government  In  Mississippi. 

The  statement  of  the  law  professors  ap- 
pears to  have  been  prompted  by  a  press  re- 
port which  indirectly  quoted  the  Attorney 
General  as  having  said  that  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment "lacks  power  to  take  'preventive 
police  action'  In  Mississippi."  The  press  re- 
port followed  a  meeting  during  which  the 
Attorney  General  discussed  at  length  the 
complex  problems  of  law,  policy,  and  prac- 
ticality raised  by  various  proposals  for  Fed- 
eral action  relating  to  the  situation  in  Mis- 
sissippi. The  press  report  may  well  be  an 
accurate  quotation  of  a  remark  made  after 
the  meeting  by  one  of  those  who  had  at- 
tended It.  It  was  not.  however,  and  I  am 
sure  It  was  not  Intended  to  be.  an  accurate 
and  complete  statement  of  the  Attorney 
General's  views  on  these  matters. 

It  is  obvious  that  the  Federal  Government 
has  authority  to  enforce  Federal  law  any- 
where in  the  Nation.  However,  it  is  also 
true  that  basic  police  functions  are  nor- 
mally carried  out  by  State  and  local  govern- 
ments; that  Federal  law  enforcement  has 
traditionally  been  designed  to  supplement 
and  support  law  enforcement  efforts  on  the 
various  State  and  local  levels  rather  than  to 
replace  those  efforts.  This  division  of  func- 
tions, as  you  know,  reflects  both  constitu- 
tional considerations  and  a  strong  policy 
against  the  development  of  a  Federal  police 
force.  The  practical  result  is  that,  in  terms 
both  of  the  legal  tools  and  the  personnel  that 
are  available,  the  Federal  Government  Is  ill- 
equipped  to  assume  responsibility  for  the 
performance  of  ordinary  police  functions. 

The  Attorney  General  is,  of  course,  thor- 
oughly familiar  with  sections  332-334  of  title 
10,  United  States  Code,  which  have  been  re- 
lied upon  twice  during  his  incumbency  as 
Attorney  General  to  support  action  taken  to 
execute  Federal  laws.  The  statement  of  the 
law  professors  confines  Itself  largely  to  mak- 
ing the  obvious  point  that,  where  the  con- 
ditions specified  in  those  statutes  are  met, 
the  statutes  authorize  use  of  the  armed 
forces  to  execute  Federal  laws.  However,  as 
a  matter  of  law  as  well  as  policy  and  tradi- 
tion, those  sections  contemplate  a  situation 
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where  there  haa  been  such  a  complete  break- 
down of  law  and  order  that  civilian  law  en- 
forcement measures  are  overwhelmed  and  use 
of  the  armed  forces  l.s  required  Normally 
such  i\  situation  arises  nnlv  when  the  State 
Itself  supports  or  enctiurat^es  thuse  engfiijlni? 
or  threatening  to  enk^ai^e  in  violence. 
Whether  such  a  •Ituatl.iu  exists  at  any  i?lven 
time  or  place  Is  a  matter  for  the  Judgment 
of  the  President,  and  lnvnrUbly  involves  dif- 
ficult Issues  of  fact.  law.  policy  and  practi- 
cality There  1a  nothing  in  the  professors' 
statement  that  seems  to  me  particularly  en- 
lightening or  helpful  on  these  Issues 

Both  the  President  .itul  the  .Attorney  Gen- 
eral have  made  abundantly  dear  their  deter- 
mination to  enforce  Federal  law  At  the 
present  time,  for  a  combination  of  le^al  and 
prictlcal  reasons.  It  Is  their  Judgment  that 
the  most  eflfectlve  and  productive  action  that 
can  be  taken  to  achieve  that  result  Is  to  .seek 
the  cooperation  of  State  officials  In  a  com- 
bined effort  to  curb  vl'iipnce  and  maintain 
order  and  to  increase  substantially  the  num- 
ber nf  Federal  InvestUatlve  and  other  per- 
sonnel available  In  Mississippi  so  th.'.t  .Suite 
and  local  law  enforcement  at  every  level  will 
receive  maximum  support,  and  vlcslatlons  of 
Federal  law  will  be  detected  and  prosecuted 
as  swiftly  and  vlgorou.sly  as  possible  Pur- 
suant to  that  determination.  Mr  Allen  Dailies 
went  to  Mississippi  at  the  personal  direction 
of  the  President  to  confer  with  State  and 
local  officials.  The  staff  of  the  Ffd»THl  Bureau 
of  Investigation  In  Mississippi  has  been  sub- 
stantially augmented  N.ivv  personnel  were 
dispatched  to  aid  In  the  search  for  the  three 
missing  men  FBI  Director  J  Edgar  Hoover 
was  In  Mississippi  himself  Just  a  few  days 
ago  The  Department  of  Justice  has  recently 
Increased  the  number  of  uttorneys  assigned 
to  civil  rights  matters  In  Mississippi  and  the 
FBI  has  opened  a  major  office  in  Jackson  and 
tussuned  a  full  complement  of  special  ai?ents 
to  that  ofllce. 

For    the    ftiture.    I    can    assure    you    that, 
wtthm    the    range    of    alternatives    that    are 
available,    whatever    Is    most    effective    and 
necessary  will   be  done 
Sincerely. 

Nicholas  or B   Katzcnb.^ch 

DcpW'i  Attorney  General 


POLISH  WAR  OF  LIBERATION.  50TH 
ANNIVERSARY 

Mr  ALBERT.  Mr  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  con.sent  that  the  LifntU-man 
from  Indiana  I  Mr  M.^dden  I  may  extend 
hi.s  remarks  at  thi.s  pxjlnt  m  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter 

The  SPEAKER  Ls  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  t^entleman  from 
Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection 

Mr  MADDEN  Mr  Spe-.tker,  this 
weeK  is  the  50th  anniversary  of  the  be- 
KinninR  of  Poland's  fi^ht  for  freedom 
In  this  year.  1964.  the  world  should  not 
forget  that  millions  now  enslaved  be- 
hind the  Ircn  Curtain,  rvii  only  iri  Po- 
land but  also  other  captive  nations,  are 
still  ready  to  repeat  the  drive  for  liberty 
and  self-government  which  Poland 
started  a  half  century  ago 

Th.e  following  Is  a  pre.ss  release  from 
E*re.^ident  August  Zaleski.  of  the  Polish 
Government  in  exile,  released  from  Lon- 
don on  August  4,  1964 
The    50th    Annivers-ary   of    the    Commence- 

ME>rr  OF  THE  POtl.SH   W  \R  OF  LIBERATION  OF 

1914.  ArcrsT  6,  1964 

MESS.AGE  OF  THE  PRE.SIDF..NT   OF   POLAND    IN    E.XILE 
TO    THE    POLISH     NATION 

London. — On  August  6  the  Poles  all  over 
the  world  except  In  Poland  will  celebrate  the 


'>(ith  aniiUersary  '.>f  the  formation  nf  the  Ilrsi 
nucleu.  if  fhe  Polish  Army  which.  6  years 
liter,  iuught  and  wc-n  the  B.ittle  of  Warsaw- 
called  by  a  member  of  the  An^lo-French 
Mission  to  Pohmd  la  1920,  L<ird  D'Abernon 
■The   18th   Decisive   Battle   of   the   World  " 

On  this  occasion  Mr  August  Zaleski,  Presi- 
dent of  Poland  III  exile.  Issued  the  toUowing 
message : 

•'Citizens  of  Poland  and  P<jllsh  exiles 
throughout  the  world: 

Fifty  years  ago— 3  days  after  the  outbre.ik 
of  the  First  World  War-  Josef  Pllsudskl  ap- 
{jealed  to  the  Polish  nation  to  renew  the 
struggle  for  independence  Having  ordered 
general  mobilization  of  the  riflemen's  asso- 
ciation and  the  riflemen  teiuns.  ne  formed 
them  Into  an  Infantry  company  and  ad- 
dressed them  In  these  words: 

"Soldiers,  you  have  been  honored  to  be 
selected  as  the  first  Polish  company  to  cross 
the  boundary  of  the  Russian-occupied  'Con- 
gress Kingdom  of  Poland  '  Y'Ui  will  hence- 
forth form  the  vanguard  of  the  Polish  Army, 
righting  for  the  liberation  of  your  country. 
I  regard  you  .as  the  nucleus  of  the  future 
Polish  Army  and  I  salute  you  (us  its  first 
cadre  " 

At  dawn,  on  Augxist  8.  1914.  this  company 
left  Oleandry  '  in  Cracow  and  destroyed  the 
frontier  barriers,  which  had  stood  for 
the  past  hvindred  years  as  the  visible 
sign  of  the  last  partition  of  Poland  en- 
acted by  the  Congress  of  Vienna  At  the 
moment  of  that  armed  demotistr.itlon — the 
rirst  one  since  the  tragic  but  heroic  insurrec- 
tion of  1863 — Josef  Pllsudskl  fully  realized 
the  difficulties  which  stood  in  the  'a'sv  of  his 
.imbltlous  undert.iiklng  He  knew  well  that 
the  outcome  of  the  struggle  he  was  under- 
t.iking  would  be  -either  death  or  great  glory" 
both  for  himself  and  his  soldiers,  as  the 
international  situation  of  divided  Poland  was 
•.ery  complicated 

Although  the  three  partitioning  powers 
h.-\d  finally  come  to  blows,  the  Polish  ques- 
tion Wi\s  made  more  difficult  by  the  fact 
that  one  of  them  was  allied  with  the  Western 
Powers,  which  were  looked  on  by  the  Poles 
as  the  defenders  of  the  rights  of  the  enslaved 
rations  There  was  a  further  ditticulty  which 
Josef  Pllsudskl  fully  realized  The  Polish 
people  were  not  able  at  once  to  awake  and 
start  a  fight,  which  had  appearances  of  being 
carried  on  the  side  of  Germany  The  alms 
of  the  German  policy  at  the  time  did  tiot 
differ  from  those  of  Russia 

In  these  circumstances  Jfxsef  Pllsudskl  had 
'n  (jvercome  three  problems — first,  how  to 
ref.iln  freedom  of  action  and  Independence 
from  the  Central  Powers,  .second,  how  to 
open  and  mainuin  friendly  relations  with 
the  Western  Allies:  and  third,  how  to  or- 
ganize  ;i    powerful   Polish   military   force. 

The  first  one  of  these  three  objectives  was 
the  most  difficult  one  The  Central  Powers 
attempted  unscrupulously  and  with  all 
means  In  their  power  t<i  keep  the  Polish 
legions  In  dependence  and  submission  The 
long  struggle  over  the  Independence  of  the 
Polish  legions  finally  resulted  In  PUsudskls 
Imprisonment  by  Germans  at  Magdeburg  f'>r- 
tress  and  the  internment  of  the  legioiuilres 
for  refusing  to  take  an  oath  of  allegiance  to 
Germany  Pllsudskl  preferred  that  rather 
than  breaking  an  oath  even  taken  under 
pressure 

In  accordance  with  his  second  objective. 
Pllsudskl  opened  negotiations  with  the  allies 
iis  early  as  the  autumn  of  1914  He  as.sured 
them  that  the  Polish  military  operations 
were  directed  solely  against  Russia  and  the 
Polish  legions  will  never  fluht  against  the 
West  He  continued  his  relations  with  the 
Western  Powers  all  through  the  war. 


Finally.  In  connection  with  his  third  ob- 
jective, he  organized  In  Russian  Poland  a 
secret  Polish  Military  Organization  iPOWi, 
which  was  to  Include  within  Its  ranks  "peo. 
pie  or  diverse  conviction"  whose  aim  was  "to 
win  Independence  for  Poland  by  force  of 
:\rms  " 

.\s  a  result  of  the  fusion  between  the 
Polish  legions,  the  Polish  Military  Organiza- 
tions of  Russian  Poland  the  m.my  soldiers 
who  were  compulsively  enrolled  into  the 
.irmles  of  the  p.irtitlonlng  pow-ers  and  the 
Polish  Army  which  had  been  fijrnied  in 
France  (Arm^e  Polonaise  en  FYanco).  the 
Polish  Army  was  reestablished  Its  strength 
was  further  Increased  by  numerous  volun- 
teers It  was  this  army  which  In  19'20.  under 
the  comnumd  of  Josef  Pllsudskl.  achieved 
the  magnificent  victory  over  the  Russians 
which  IS  known  in  history,  as  one  of  the 
declsUe  battles  of  the  world 

On  the  50th  anniversary  of  the  glcjrlous  act 
which  resulted  in  the  creation  of  the  Polish 
Army,  let  us  honor  the  memory  of  irs  crea- 
tor Josef  Pllsudskl  and  his  soldiers,  whn 
have  faithfully  fulfilled  their  duty  towards 
the  falherlaiid 


'  Voluntary  paramilitary  organizations 
formed    by    Josef    Pllsudskl    from    1908 

'The  headquarters  of  the  Josef  Pllsudskl 
organization. 


TLTRKEY'S  UNPROVOKED  AGGRES- 
SION AGAINST  CYPRUS  MUST  BE 
STOPPED 

The  SPP:akER  pro  tempore  'Mr, 
0"Brien  of  New  York  I  Under  previous 
ordrr  of  the  Hou.st^  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois  I  Mr.  Pucinski  !  is  recognized  for 
10  minut-es. 

Mr  PUCINSKI  Mr.  Speaker,  it  was 
with  considerable  alarm  that  we  read 
this  morning  an  Associated  Pre.ss  dis- 
patch from  Nicosia  that  four  Turkish 
Air  F'orce  jet  fighters  have  strafed  the 
northwestern  coastal  to'wn  of  Polis  on 
the  island  of  Cyprus  and  hit  an  Italian 
cargo  vessel  anchored  in  the  harbor. 

Mr  Speaker,  this  unprovoked  attack 
on  Cyprus  by  the  Turkish  Air  Force 
should  be  of  great  concern  not  only  to 
fhe  United  States  but  \o  all  other  nations 
winch  are  anxious  to  retain  peace  m  the 
Mediterranean. 

Mr  Speaker,  we  all  know  that  the 
problem  of  Cyprus  can  best  be  resolved 
if  indeed  the  people  on  the  island  of  Cy- 
prus are  permitted  to  work  their  own 
will,  in  their  own  way,  and  through  their 
own  resources  without  any  outside  inter- 
ference. 

I  am  very  much  disturbed  about  the 
ri'port  coming  through  Nicosia  that  al- 
though as  yet  there  has  been  no  positive 
proof  of  this,  the  four  jet  Turkish  Air 
Force  flKhters  were  part  of  the  air  fleet 
which  the  Tdrkish  Government  rt-ceived 
from  the  United  States  as  our  contribu- 
tion to  the  mutual  security  proi^ram. 

It  is  true  that  the  United  States  has 
given  both  the  Greek  and  Turkish  Gov- 
ernments.  as  well  as  many  other  govern- 
ments, aircraft  and  other  sinews  for  their 
defense 

But.  certainly.  Mr.  Speaker,  cranting 
this  equipment  to  these  governments  by 
the  Unitfd  States  was  intended  only  t-o 
provide  a  defense  for  them.  There  is 
nolhiiv4  m  any  of  the  lejiislatlon  pas.sed 
by  this  Conure.ss  or  previous  Conure.sses, 
or  by  this  administration  or  any  previous 
administrations.  Democratic  or  Repub- 
lican, uhich  would  permit  the  Turks  to 
use  American  arms  uiven  them  for  their 
own  defense  puri)oses.  for  the  purpose 
of  waging  unprovoked  aggression  against 
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our  allies     On  the  contrary,  the  legis- 
lation under  which  Turkey  received  these 
ets  speclficallv  jirohiblti;  their  use  for 
L^ression  against  any  of  our  allies. 

It  is  mv  hope.  Mr.  Speaker,  that  the 
Pre'^ident  will  instruct  the  appropriate 
■lutiio'ities  within  our  own  Government 
\o  immi'diately  investii^ate  this  matter 
thorou'hlv.  If,  indeed,  it  is  true  that 
the  four  jets  u.sed  by  the  Turks  In  this 
unprovoked  attack  on  Cyprus  are  the 
ones  received  from  the  United  States,  this 
Government  should  take  the  most  severe 
steps  nece.s.sai-y  to  assure  this  'will  not 
be  repeated. 

It  is  my  hope  that  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment will  serve  notice  on  the  Turks  im- 
mediately that  we  will  be  compelled  to 
take  the  most  drastic  measures  against 
the  Turkish  Government  if.  indeed,  the 
Turks  have  used  American  equipment  to 
carry    on    this    unprovoked    aggression 
against  the  island  of  Cyprus. 
^Mr.  Speaker,  if  necessary.  I  believe  we 
.■should  withdraw  any  further  assistance 
to  th-'  T'lUks.  both  economic  and  mili- 
tary, until  such  lime  as  we  have  been 
as.sured  there  will  be  no  further  inter- 
ference from  Turkey  in  the  orderly  reso- 
lution    of     the     problems     confronting 
Cyprus.     It  is  inconceivable  to  me  that 
tlic  United   States  can  sit   idly   by  and 
permit  the  Turks  to  engage  in  the  ag- 
gression  auamst   our   ally   through   the 
use  of  jets  we  gave  Turkey  for  her  own 
defense 

It  is  my  hope  our  State  Department 
will  protest  the  senseless  strafing  of 
Cvprus  m  the  strongest  terms  immedi- 
ately. If  the  United  States  fails  to  take 
afTumative  action  immediately,  the 
Turks  may  very  well  escalate  the  Cyprus 
matter  into  an  all-out  war.  The  Turks 
must  be  told  we  will  not  tolerate  this 
type  of  aggression  m  the  same  forceful 
manner  that  we  told  North  Vietnam  we 
will  not  stand  for  unprovoked  military 
attacks. 

And  while  we  are  at  it.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  bciie\e  we  should  demand  that  Britain 
stay  out  of  the  Cyprus  dispute  and  let 
the  Greek   and   Turkish   Cypriots   work 
out  tlieir  own  problem  in  their  own  way. 
I   should   like   to   include   in   my   re- 
m:uks    today    an    excellent   analysis   of 
Britain's  efforts  to  fan  the  Cyprus  dis- 
pute  wh.ch    appeared    in   the   June    15. 
1964.  edition  of  the  Chicago  PnYx,  an 
independent     semimonthly     newspaper 
published    m   Chicago   to   interpret  the 
Nation  s  Hellenic  thought.    This  analy- 
sis, prepared  by  Mr.  Peter  N.  Mantzoros. 
editor  of  the  PnYx.  properly  points  out 
Muit  those  who  would  suggest  the  Greeks 
are  m  some  foolish  way  paving  the  way 
for   a   Communist    takeover    of    Cyprus 
completely  ignore  the  fact  that  it  was 
the  heroic  Greeks  who  gave  the  Com- 
munists tlieir  first  postwar  defeat  when 
the    Communists    tried    to    take    over 
Greece  in  1948.     It  would  be  the  height 
of  folly   to  suggest,   as  Mr.  Mantzoros 
properly  points  out.  that  Archbishop  Ma- 
karios  "would  ever  permit  the  Commu- 
nists any  influence  in  Cyprus. 

On  the  contrary.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is 
lho.se  who  refuse  Archbishop  Makarios 
the  opportunity  for  a  peaceful  settlement 
of  the  Greek  Cyi)riot-Turkish  Cypriot 
problem  through  democratic  means  who 
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are  playing  into  Communist  hands  by 
sapping  the  Cypriofs  strength  to  resist 
communism. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  PnYx  article  follows: 

An  Analysis 
(By  Peter  N.  Mantzoros) 
Ever  since  last  December  when  Archbishop 
Makarios  proposed  certain  changes  In  the 
Cypriot  Constitution,  which  would  give  the 
majority  the  right  to  govern  this  free,  inde- 
pendent and  sovereign  island-nation  in  ac- 
cordance with  established  democratic  polit- 
ical rule,  the  Turkophiles  and  the  British 
"divide  and  rule"  crowd  have  been  beating 
the  drums  about  the  possible  Communist 
"takeover"  of  the  island. 

The  latest  analysis  on  the  Cyprus  question 
Is  the  "'Washington  Report  of  the  American 
Security  Council"  released  on  May  25.  which 
will  be  found  In  the  daily  Congressional 
Record  of  Mav  27,  page  A2840.  It  was  writ- 
ten by  Mr.  Anthony  Harrlgan.  assoc.ate  editor 
of  the  News  and  Courier  of  Charleston.  S.C. 
who  signs  the  article  as  "Strategy  Staff  (ist) ." 
The  most  Incredible  part  of  this  "report" 
deals  with  the  humanitarlanism  of  the  Turks. 
"Moreover,"  savs  Mr.  Harrlgan.  "the  Greeks 
In  Istanbul  and  other  Turkish  cities  have 
not  been  harmed." 

Apparently,  Mr.  Harrlgan  views  as  "harm- 
less" the  recent  decision  (one  of  many  such 
humanitarian  acts  for  which  the  Turks  are 
famous  for)  of  the  Turkish  Government. 
when  on  April  15.  It  "evacuated  forcibly  the 
orphanage  of  Prinkipo  which  is  maintained 
by  the  Ecumenical  Patriarchate  in  Istanbul 
as  a  charitable  Institution  providing  room. 
board,  and  schooling  to  175  destitute  orphan 
boys  and  girls."  Perhaps.  Mr.  Harrlgan 
shovild  be  Informed  that  this  was  done  "with- 
out provision  for  the  transfer  of  the  orphans 
to  another  building.  The  order  of  evacua- 
tion was  issued  under  the  pretext  that  the 
orphanage  building  was  old  and  unsuitable 
for  use.  Turkish  authorities  have  also  closed 
the  adjoining  school  building  of  the  orphan- 
age although  It  is  newly  constructed  and  a 
perfectly  safe  building.  Thus,  even  the 
welfare  of  the  Greek  orphans  of  Istanbul  has 
been  turned  into  a  means  of  unlawful  pres- 
sure over  the  Cyprus  issue." 

One  of  Mr.  Harrigan's  opening  statements 
states  that  "Even  if  the  Soviets  are  not  suc- 
cessful in  capturing  control  of  affairs  on 
Cyprus  they  already  have  wrought  havoc  In 
the  Western  Alliance  by  stirring  ancient  ani- 
mosities between  the  Ttirks  and  the  Greeks 
who  since  the  early  195U's  have  worked  to- 
gether to  resist  the  Communist  colossus  to 
the  north." 

However,  the  fact  Is  that  England  is  solely 
responsible  for  Initiating  and  "stirring  an- 
cient animosities"  on  the  "Island  of  Love" 
through  its  long  established  policy  of  divide 
and  rule  and  bv  perpetuating  its  perennial 
policy  of  "perfidv  and  deceit"  throughout 
the  Mediterranean  region.  It  was  only  nat- 
ural then,  that  the  Soviets  found  a  made-to- 
order  politic-.'l  situation  for  their  exploita- 
tion. Another  of  England's  "other  basic 
policies  has  been  to  support  Turkey  as  a 
buffer  against  Russia  and  against  Arab  na- 
tionalism" which  she  has  been  trying  to  sell 
to  our  own  State  Department. 

Mr.  Harrlgan  s:ivs  that  "Premier  Papan- 
dreou  Is  making  no  move  to  restrain  his  peo- 
ple or  to  crack  down  on  Communist  elements 
fanning  the  Cvprus  question."  Apparently 
there  are  a  lot  of  people  in  and  out  of  oflflcial 
circles  who  have  forgotten  the  gallantry  of 
the  Greek  people  whenever  their  country  was 
threatened  by  any  form  ol  totalitarianism. 
either  from  within  or  without.  And  as  past 
supreme  president  of  the  Order  of  Ahepa, 
Peter  L.  Bell,  of  Worcester.  Mass..  has  said, 
these  people  "have  forgotten  that  Greece  was 
the  first  countrv  whose  people  took  a  fright- 
ful if  heroic,  beating  to  prove  to  the  West 
that  the  Axis  Powers  could  be  beaten." 
"Some  of  these  people,"  said  Bell,  "have  as 


fast  forgotten  that  rivers  of  Greek  blood  were 
shed  to  prove  to  the  West  that  communism 
could  be  stopped  In  its  tracks.  They  have 
forgotten  that  the  one  and  only  time  the 
Communists  were  beaten  in  open  battle  was 
in  Greece  by  the  Greek  people." 

Is  it  possible  that  such  unbalanced  state- 
ments are  designed  to  convince  the  American 
people  that  the  heroic,  and  American  edu- 
cated Archbishop  Makarios  "is  about  to  sell 
his  people  to  the  Communists"?  Anything 
is  possible  in  a  world  which  is  continuously 
flooded  with  British  propaganda  "based  on 
England's  capacity  to  carry  out  successfully 
a  policv  of  divide  and  rule." 

In    the    Washington    Report,    Mr.    Harrl- 
gan   painstakingly  points  out  that  "In  the 
19th  century,  when  the  czars  were  extending 
their    authority    from    central    Asia    to    the 
Balkans,  Britain  moved  to  protect  her  life- 
line in  the  Mediterranean."     As  in  the  pres- 
ent situation  the  czars  were  then  presented 
with  another  made-to-order  political  excuse 
for  their  exploitation,  because  for  centuries 
the   Cvpriot  and  the  Balkan  Peninsula  peo- 
ples   "lay   helpless   and   hopeless  under   the 
heel  of  a"  vindictive  and  merciless  despot  ( see 
"The  Turk  and  His  Lost  Provinces"  by  Wil- 
liam   Eleroy    Curtis,    published    in    1903    by 
Fleming    H.    Revell    Co.)     until    what    was 
termed  the  Bulgarian  atrocities  excited  uni- 
versal  horror  in   1875-77.     Then  Russia  In- 
tervened on  the  pretext  of  racial  and  religious 
relationship,    and    attempted    to    take    them 
from  Turkey." 

Another  factor  which  caused  the  Russian 
and  British  rivalries  of  the  time  is  the  often 
forgotten  fact  that  in  1875  sections  of  the 
Ottoman  empire  revolted  against  its  own 
Turkish  rule  which  finally  brought  about  the 
agreement  of  1878  with  the  Sultan  who  read- 
ily acceded  to  British  pressure  because,  ac- 
cording to  Lord  Salisbury,  then  British  For- 
eign Minister,  "the  Sultan's  authority  must 
be  strengthened  in  Syria  and  Mesopotamia 
where,  after  late  events,  it  will  probably  be 
much  shaken." 

"Thus,  the  internal  rebellions  which  con- 
fronted the  Sultan,  because  of  his  'vindictive 
and  merciless'  measures  against  both  the 
Cvpriots  and  the  peoples  of  the  Balkan  Pe- 
ninsula, actuallv  gave  Russia  the  excuse  to 
Intervene.  However,  British  diplomacy  of 
the  time,  as  usual,  outmaneuvered  the  Rus- 
sians and  in  1878  the  British  signed  an  agree- 
ment with  the  Turkish  Sultan  which  gave 
England  authoritv  over  Cyprus;  although 
legally  Cyprus  continued  to  remain  part  of 
the  Ottoman  empire  to  which  the  British 
paid  an  annual  tribute  to  the  Sultan." 

"It  is  important  to  note."  says  Mr.  Har- 
rlean  "that  in  1915  Great  Britain  offered  to 
cede  Cyprus  to  Greece  on  condition  she  Join 
the   Allies,     The   offer   was   declined." 

However.  Mr.  Harrlgan.  for  some  unknown 
reason  refrains  to  state  the  main  reason 
whv  the  British  were  so  anxious  to  cede 
Cvprus  to  Greece  in  1915.  It  was  because 
at  the  outbreak  of  World  War  I.  Turkey 
loined  the  Eastern  European  powers  against 
the  Allies.  This  was  a  good  enough  reason 
for  England  to  abrogate  her  Anglo-Turkish 
Convention  agreement  of  1878.  Thus,  a^l 
British  obligations  to  the  Turks  disappeared. 
or  was  it  Just  another  shrewd  diplomatic 
move  in  "divide  and  rule"? 

"The  Allies,"  savs  author  William  MUler 
in  his  book  "Greece"  (published  in  1928  by 
Charles  Scribner's  Sons),  "soon  realized  that 
Greek  assistance  would  be  available.  Their 
offers  began  with  Northern  Epirus  to  con- 
ce^cions  on  the  coast  of  Asia  Minor  and  the 
Dodekanese  except  Rhodes  •  '  '"  "if  Greece 
would  send  immediate  help  to  her  ally  Ser- 
j^j,^  ,  .  ,  ••  This  oiler  was  made  oesplte 
ItUian  and  Russian  objections.  "Zalmes. 
then  Greek  Premier,  refused."  says  Muler. 
"for  he  was  resolved  not  to  apply  the  Greco- 
Serbian  treaty,  and  the  offer  was  with- 
drawn •  •  *  "  Zaimes  was  subsequently 
proven  right  because  shortly  thereafter  the 
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campaign   of    the   Allies   at    the    Dardanelles 
failed  of  Ita  mlasion. 

However,  the  Important  thing  to  note  here 
la  that  England's  offer  waa  conditioned  on 
her  perennial  diplomacy  of  divide  .ind  rrile 
Mr  Harrlgan  further  Hsaeris  that  The 
leaders  of  this  ( ENOSIS  i  nwenient  have 
heen  high  dignitaries  of  the  Orthodox 
Church  In  Cyprus,  which  enj^iyed  toleration 
under  the  Ottoman  empire  In  the  absence 
of  regular  political  leadership  the  church- 
men became  the  natural  lenders  in  temporal 
aff.ilrs  This  explains  the  political  role  of 
the  present  Archbishop  M.tkarlos  " 

The  "toleration"  Mr  Harrlgan  speaks  of 
was  -enjoyed"  only  through  the  exchange 
of  a  tax  levied  on  the  people  It  is  unfortu- 
nate that  Mr  Harrlgan  did  not  delve  further 
lnt<j  the  historical  background  of  this  "tol- 
erance •  Senator  Herbert  H  I.ehnuin  In  his 
"The  Cyprus  Dilemma"  see  CoNCREssioNAt, 
Record  84th  Cong.  2d  sess  Mar  13  1956 1. 
says  that  "In  1660  the  Turkish  Ciovernment 
appointed  the  Orthodox  bishops  as  guardians 
of  the  peasants  In  an  effort  to  limit  the  ex- 
tortions of  Turkish  officials  and  tax  collectors 
Under  this  system  In  the  ensuing  years  the 
Influence  of  the  bishops  steadily  increased 
until  they  became  representatives  of  the 
Hellenic  population  of  the  island  In  temporal 
as  well  as  religious  matters  " 

Another  major  grievance  against  Britain 
during  this  time  savs  thf  I.ehmnn  report 
"concerned  the  tribute  tax  which  the  Brit- 
ish continued  to  Impose  on  the  Cyprlots  even 
after  the  abrogation  of  the  Anglo-Turkish 
agreements;  the  tax  was  not  abolished  until 
1927    • 

Mr  Hirrigans  vague  statements  continue 
"Then  c.ime  World  War  II  and  the  intensive 
activity  of  the  Communists  The  Progres- 
sive Party  of  the  Working  People  lAKELi 
which  Is  Communist,  whs  founded  In  1943 
and  Imniedlatelv  caused  disturbances  " 
Once  iigaln  Mr  Harrlgan  falls  to  mention 
anv  other  party  and  partlcularlv  to  st.ite  that 
AKEI.  s  membership  consisted  of  a  small 
minority  while  the  majority  of  the  popula- 
tion composed  mostly  of  the  middle  cla.ss 
and  with  the  support  of  the  church  belonged 
to  the  rightwlng  N.itlonal  Party. 

His  most  Incredible  statement  touched  on 
the  legendary  figure  of  DU-enls.  Gen  Oeorge 
Grlvas  md  his  EOKA.  which  he  describes  as 
"the  underground  terrorist  group"  which 
"corrupted  many  of  the  voung  people  of 
Cyprus  drawing  them  Into  tarrorlst  ac- 
tivities To  back  this  charge  !ie  quotes 
from  an  article  by  a  British  Arniv  officer  In 
which  the  latter  said  This  movement. 
EOKA,  had  little  popular  support  from 
Greek  Cyprlots  Initially  until  they  became 
bruwbe.itfu  by  a  combination  of  acts  of  ter- 
rorism violent  racial  propaganda,  and  an 
intense   political   campaign    by   the  church  " 

Isn  t  it  true  Mr  Harrlg.m  that  EOKA  gave 
the  same  patriotic  service  which  exemplifies 
the  spirit  of  our  own  m'.nutemen  who  In 
1775  fought  for  the  very  same  principles  and 
agilnst  the  same  enemy'  Our  own  history 
book.s  .ire  replete  with  such  acts  of  "terror- 
ism"  bec:uise  we  sought  ;ind  fought  for  the 
s.ime  principles  of  .'elf-determlnatlon  a.s  the 
heroic  iind  freedom-loving  people  of  Cyprus 
are  .Peking  for  themselves  todav  I  am  sure 
th.^t  you  heard  of  Samue:  Ad.ims  the  great 
Ma.'isachusetts  patriot  who  threarened  Gov- 
ernor Hutchinson  "with  violence  that  night 
Lf  he  did  not  yield."  which  is  only  one  of 
many  thousands  of  Instances  in  terrorism 
which  we  employed  before  we  finally  at- 
tained our  Independence  from  the  wily  most 
perfidious  and  deceitful  enemy  we  had  dur- 
ing the  American  Revoiuti.-n 


ETHNIC  AND  POUTICAL  PERSECU- 
TION IN  RUMANLA 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore      Under 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 


man from  Ohio  !  Mr    Ashbrook  i    Is  rec- 
ognizrd  for  15  nunute.s 

Mr  ASHBROOK  Mr  Speaker,  like 
a. set  patt«"rn,  we  begin  to  .see  propavranda 
about  the  improving"'  .situations  m  Iron 
Curtain  countrie.s  I  suKK''St  this  rep- 
resents a  continuing  campaign  to  hmxl- 
wink  the  American  iHH)pIe  along  the 
line.s  of  the  RnsUiw  view,  that  is.  that 
the  Communists  are  "maturing"  and  we 
should  stop  critlci/ing  them  and  instead 
Increase  our  ti  iule  and  cultural -social 
exchani,'e  with  them  The  facts  point 
out  an  entirely  different  set  of  circum- 
stances. The  propaganda  campaign  Is 
subtle  Newsweek  magazine  thus  very 
week  carries  a  lead  story  vuth  the  cov- 
er indicatlnu  there  is  a  new  Rumania 
For  oppressed  people  behind  the  Iron 
Curtain,  this  Is  an  insult  The  terror 
Is  old.  the  persecution  Is  old.  the  suppres- 
sion IS  old  unfortunately,  the  oversight 
of  the  liberals  for  this  sad  situation  Is 
old.  too 

Recently  the  Johnson  administration 
commenced  ne^jotlations  with  the  Com- 
munist Rumanian  Government  The 
rank  of  diplomatic  representation  be- 
tween the  two  countries  are  U)  be  raised 
from  a  lekratlon  to  an  embassy  level  and 
Rumania  w  ill  be  extended  credits  for  the 
purchase  of  Industrial  equipment 
Moreover,  trade  resthction.s  against  Ru- 
manian 1,'oods  under  the  Battle  Act  will 
be  lowered   by  presidential  di'cree 

The  negotiations  are  conducted  with 
a  Communist  government  that  is  prob- 
ably the  most  Stalinist  within  the  Eu- 
ropean Communist  bloc  A  chanpe  of 
Ruard  took  place  in  the  fifties  or  early 
sixties  in  a!!  satellite  countries  except 
the  Chinese  ally  Albania  and  the  Ruma- 
nian Communist  Party  The  adminl.s- 
traLion  cannot,  therefore,  pretend  that 
it  is  rewarding  political  liberalization 
with  improved  economic  relations. 
Gheortjhe  Gheorchiu-Dej.  Ion  Maurer 
and  other  functionaries  acquired  their 
power  by  the  trraces  of  Stalin  and  the 
Red  Army  and  could  not  even  be  com- 
pared to  Tito  or  Gomulka,  though  the 
economic  deals  with  the  latter  also 
failed  to  produce  the  desired  result  for 
the  Unit4^d  States 

In  Rumania,  tyranny  of  the  regime 
at:ainst  freedom-lovmg  forces  of  the 
population  is  aggravated  by  the  por- 
-socution  of  the  Hungarian  minority  both 
on  ethnic  and  twhtical  ^'rounds  Tran- 
sylvania, together  with  the  Banat  and 
the  Cnsana — Koros — regions  belonged 
for  a  thousand  years  t^)  the  Kingdom  of 
Hungarv'  forming  a  provii^.ce  rich  in  cul- 
tural achievements  and  political  talent. 
Much  of  the  Crisana  and  the  northern 
and  eastern  parts  of  Transylvania  were 
also  reallotted  to  Hungary  under  the 
Second  Vienna  Award  of  1940  Hunga- 
rian settlements  in  the  area  go  back  a 
milennlum,  while  much  of  the  Rumanian 
population  immii-rated  during  the  Tur- 
kish times  and  their  aftermath  in  Ru- 
mania proper  to  Transylvania  The 
Hungarian  minority  m  Transylvania  still 
numbers  1  6  million,  despite  decades  of 
romanization  policies  first  of  the  R<iyal 
Rumanian  Government.  1919-40.  and 
then  the  People's  Republic  of  Rumania 
after  1946  It  is  true,  however,  that 
romanization  policies  had  some  success. 


as  the  same  minority  counted  1.8  million 
people  in  1910  and  natural  increase  in  54 
years  would  have  been  at  least  400  000 

In   the    1947   Paris   Peace  Treaty  the 
Hungarian   minority   was  awarded  cer- 
tain specific   rights.     This  was  a  com- 
promLse  between  the  American  delega- 
tion's Insistence  that  Hungary  should  be 
permitted      to      retain      the     Crisana— 
Koros--region  and  Soviet  Russian  pres- 
ure   for  the   1919  frontiers.     The  Com- 
munist   Rumanian   Government   under- 
took to  respect  the  cultural,  educational 
and    political    rights   of   the  Hungarian 
minority   and   later   It   did   establish  an 
'autonomous"    Magyar    province,   com- 
prising about  38  percent  of  the  Hungar- 
ian minority     After  1946.  however,  Com- 
mujiist   terror   was  vigorously  exercised 
by    the    Government    against    all    non- 
Communist  segments  of  the  population 
While    during    the    war    the    Rumanian 
regimes   murdered  almost   650.000  Jews 
and  eliminated  their  influence,  the  Com- 
munists   concentrated    upon    the    non- 
Communist  elite.      Together   with   their 
Rumanian  equivalents,  tens  of  thousands 
of   anti-Communist  or  non-Communist 
Hungarians   were   imprisoned,   tortured, 
many  of  them  executed  or  dying  in  pri- 
sons or  being  transferred  to  the  inhos- 
pitable     areas     of     Dobrudja.        While 
Hungarian  cultural  life  was  at  first  pro- 
tected m   the  autonomous  province,  in 
all   other  areas   Hungarian  schools  and 
cultural    activities    were    frowned    upon 
and  reduced      However,  the  p«Msecution 
in   this  ix-riod  was  basically   politically, 
and  not  ethnically,  motivated. 

The  religious  leadership  of  the  Hun- 
k'arlan  minority  was  first  victimized. 
The  Greek  Uniate  Church  with  a  mixed 
Hungarian-Rumanian  membership  of 
over  1  million  was  officially  abolished  by 
state  decree  Its  adherents  were  forced 
to  adopt  Orthodoxy  or  face  prison,  its 
bishops  and  many  of  its  priests  ended  in 
prl.son,  A  good  examjjle  is  provided  by 
Aron  Marton.  bishop  of  Alba  lulia.  who 
had  been  incarcerated  .several  times 
since  1948  and  is  still  living  confined  to 
a  village,  unable  to  exerci.se  his  episcopal 
functions  Catholic  and  Protestant 
Chinches  also  increased  the  roll  of  their 
martyrs  during  the  late  forties  and  early 

fifties. 

The  anti-Communist  revolution  in 
HuiH'ary  proper  heralded  a  new  phase 
for  the  Transylvanian  Hungarians  The 
strong  sympathy  of  the  minority  for  the 
freedom  fighters  was  in  many  instances 
openly  dlsj^layed  in  the  week  before  the 
Russian  intervention  in  Hungary  on  No- 
vemb^^r  4  Purely  Rumanian  regiments 
were  dispatched  by  the  Rumanian  Com- 
munist regime  into  the  autonomous 
[province  and  Hungarian-inhabited  cities 
in  order  to  prevent  open  revolt  And  no 
Rumanian  troops  could  be  employed  by 
the  Red  army  in  crushing  Hungary  be- 
cause of  the  doubtful  loyalty  of  the  for- 
mer as  they  Included  sizable  Hungarian 
minority  contingents.  The  "disloyal  at- 
titude" of  the  Hungarian  minority 
against  the  Communist  regime  has  never 
been  forgotten  by  Gheorghiu-Dcj 

Open  terror  soon  followed  the  reestab- 
llshment  of  Communist  control  In  Hun- 
gary proper  First,  the  Communist 
leaders  of  the  minority  were  forced  to 
make  self-criticism  and  reject  any  kind 
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of  national  separatism  as  contrary  to 
vJarxism-Lenlnism.     Preventive  arrests 
rPDorted  bv  the  New  York  Times  as  ap- 
proaching ■  the  number  of  40,000  were 
conducted  and  in  1958.  56  representatives 
of  the  Hungarian  minority  were  tried 
Ten    were    executed,    others    received 
long-term    prison    sentences.      In    July 
1959  the  Hungarian  "Bolyai"  University 
at  Cluj— Kolozsvar— was  abolished,  and 
the  autonomy  of  the  Hungarian  medical 
co"ege    at    Tirgu    Mures— Marosvasar- 
hely— suspended.    The  number  of  Hun- 
garian  high   schools  was  reduced  and 
only  the  first-born  children  of  the  Hun- 
garian families  are  even  allowed  to  at- 
tend Hungarian  elementary  schools.    In- 
dustrialization, a  hope  for  the  minority 
al.so   turned    out    to    be    an    additional 
nightmare      While  new  plants  were  es- 
tablished in  Hungarian  regions,  the  jobs 
were  not  fuven  to  the  Hungarians  in  the 
area,  but   Rumanian   workers  and  en- 
gineers were  imported,  establishing  Ru- 
manian   pockets    in    Hungarian    areas^ 
Furthermore.     Hungarian    college    and 
university  graduates  were  systematically 
disper.sed   In   non-Hungarian  provinces. 
By   1964  the  Hungarians  not  living  in 
their  own  areas  Is  estimated  between  35 
to  50  percent. 

In  March   1961.  the  Communist  Ru- 
manian   Parliament   voted    an    amend- 
ment to  the  constitution,  attaching  one- 
third  of  the  autonomous  Magyar  prov- 
ince to  the  overwhelmingly  Rumanian 
province    of    Brasov— Brasso.      At    the 
same  time,  heavily  Rumanian -populated 
areas  were  annexed  to  the  autonomous 
province.     As  a   result,   the  percentage 
of  Hun-Marians  in  the  autonomous  prov- 
ince fell  from  78  to  65  percent.    Admin- 
istration and  industrial  management  of- 
ficials in  the  autonomous  province  are 
todav  at  least  50  percent  Rumanian,  and 
the  use  of   the   Hungarian  language  Is 
forbidden  in  the  courts  and  official  cor- 
respondence, and  outside  of  the  autono- 
mous province  even  on  public  convey- 
ances and  stores. 

The  Hungarian  minority  cannot  ex- 
pect help  from  the  Communist  Hungar- 
ian Government.  When  some  Hungar- 
ians originally  frofn  Transylvania,  met 
in  Hungarv  proper  last  year  to  discuss  the 
situation.  Kadar's  police  arrested  them 
and  the  Communist  courts  sentenced 
them  to  prison  for  "incitement  to  illegal 
orRanizatio"h."  as  a  result  of  stiff  Ru- 
manian protests. 

The  plight  of  the  minority  is  known 
to  Western  journalists  and  diplomats. 
Edward  Crankshaw,  from  the  London 
Observer,  published  the  details  of  the 
persecution  of  the  antl-Conununist  Hun- 
garian minority  over  a  year  ago  in  the 
New  York  Herald  Tribune,  April  15. 1963. 
The  Department  of  State,  in  answering 
the  protest  of  several  Hungarian  orga- 
nizations in  America  to  Roman  Ptjcinski. 
Democrat,  of  Illinois,  recognized  that 
the  Rumanian  Government  continues: 
To  pursue  a— systematic  policy  of  roman- 
Izlng  Hungarians— by  gradually  reducing 
the  number  of  Hungarian-language  cultural 
Institutions  In  and  by  assigning  Hungarian 
Intellectuals  to  posts  outside  of  Transyl- 
vania, 


fluences  in  the  Mures-Magyar  Auton- 
omous Province  a  permanent  Rumanian 
theater  has  been  established  and  Ru- 
mAnians  are  constantly  settled  in  the 
province.  The  paper  provides  telling  sta- 
tistics upon  the  constantly  reduced  per- 
centage of  H'ungarian  students  at  the 
University  at  Cluj— Kolozsvar— and  the 
medical  college  at  Tirgu  Mures— Maro- 

Thus,  the  Johnson  administration  can- 
not be  excused  on  the  basis  of  ignorance 
of  the  facts  of  this  ethnic  and  political 
persecution  in  Rumania.  It  fails,  how- 
ever, rather  hypocritically,  to  draw  the 
inevitable  conclusions  from  its  own 
studies.  After  describing  the  romaniza- 
tion policies  and  persecution  of  Hungar- 
ians in  Transylvania,  the  State  Depart- 
ment ends  by  stating  that : 

In  the  present  situation,  however,  formal 
diplomatic  action  in  the  matter  does  not 
appear  to  be  warranted  and  is  not  contem- 
plated. 


The  Department  paper  also  adds  that 
as  a  means  of  expanding  Rumanian  in- 


Were  there  no  negotiations  on  a  trade 
agreement  for  $500  million,  the  sale  of  a 
nuclear  reactor  and  credits,  the  indif- 
ference of  the  administration  might  be 
excusable.  But  the  Communist  Ruma- 
nian Goverrunent  expects  the  United 
States  to  help  to  overcome  existing  indus- 
trial production  and  equipment  bottle- 
necks by  trade  and  credits.  Its  disagree- 
ment with  the  Soviet  Union  on  economic 
integration,  now  extending  to  some  polit- 
ical problems  as  well  helps  to  force  Ru- 
mania to  rely  upon  Western  assistance. 

It    is,    of    course,    very    questionable, 
whether  credits   and  trade   concessions 
should  at  all  be  extended  to  the  Stalimst 
regime  in  Rumania  in  defiance  of  the  in- 
tentions of  the  Battle  Act  and  adding 
to  the  burdens  of  the  American  taxpayer. 
However,  if  the  administration  decides 
to  follow  such  a  policy  for  reasons  un- 
clear to  us,  it  has  the  duty  to  all  patriotic 
Americans  and  to  the  memory   of  the 
Hungarian  freedom  fighters  of  1956  to 
use  the   existing   economic   leverage  to 
improve  the  lot  of  the  Hungarian  minor- 
ity in  Transylvania  now  persecuted  both 
on   ethnic   and   political    grounds.     Of 
course,  the  pressure  should  not  stop  there 
but  should  embrace  a  political  liberaliza- 
tion of  the  regime  for  Rumanians  and 
Hungarians  alike,  too.    Quiet  diplomacy 
rather  than   formal  protest   should   be 
used,  but  secret  diplomacy  should  not  be 
employed  as  an  excuse  for  inaction. 

Rumania  in  1964  still  has  major  prob- 
lems of  feeding  her  population,  in  a.d- 
dition  to  the  bottlenecks  in  her  rapidly 
expanding  industry.  Early  in  June,  it 
was  documented  in  a  speech  in  the  House 
of  Representatives  that  12  million  tons 
of  American  grain  sent  to  Russia  was 
reexported  again  to  Rumania,  a  country 
until  recently  known  as  the  granary  of 
Central  Europe.  Visitors  report  that 
food  and  necessities  of  life  remain  a 
major  problem  for  the  population  and 
that  the  fruits  of  industrialization  never 
reached  other  than  a  few  cities  and  set- 
tlement areas.    The  time  to  act  for  us 

is  now.  ^    „    ,^    , 

Realizing  that  the  leverage  Is  limited, 
six  demands  could  still  be  raised  by  the 
Johnson  administration.  These  would 
include  a  return  of  displaced  Hungarians 
to  the  former  places  of  domicile  and 


former  professions.    Such  measures  were 
even  introduced  in  Communist  Hungary. 
Himgarian — and       Rumanian— political 
prisoners  should  be  released  from  the 
concentration  and  labor  camps,  espe- 
cially in  the  Danube  delta  area.    Employ- 
ment and  housing  to  Hungarian  intellec- 
tuals  and   workers  should  be  provided 
in  their  own  areas,  rather  than  forcing 
them  to   disperse   in  Rumanian   areas. 
The    use    of    the    Hungarian    language 
should  be  allowed  outside  of  the  auton- 
omous province.    The  closed  Hungarian 
university  at  Cluj— Kolozsvar — and  the 
numerous  closed  Hungarian  high  schools 
should   be   reopened.     We   should   also 
work  for   a  political  liberalization,  for 
more  popular  voice  in  the  policies;  for 
until  free  elections  finally  replace  the 
present  regime,  there  will  be   no  final 
solution  for  the  problems  involved. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  United  States  still 
provides  the  last  bulwark  of  freedom  and 
the  beacon  of  hope  for  the  nations  within 
the  Communist  bloc  regardless  of  the 
degree  of  Moscow  control  or  local  Com- 
munist ambitions  which  have  to  stop 
whenever  they  would  come  into  open 
conflict  with  the  Kremlin.  Unless  we 
exert  all  pressures  available  to  us  short 
of  war,  we  will  face  the  judgment  of 
history  either  as  victims  of  the  nuclear 
cloud  or  of  international  communism. 


LEAVE  OF  ABSENCE 

By  unanimous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  to  Mr.  Ryan  of  Mich- 
igan, for  the  week  of  August  10,  on  ac- 
count of  official  business. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legisla- 
tive program  and  any  special  orders  here- 
tofore entered,  was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Ashbrook  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
ScHADEBERG),  for  15  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  GuBSER  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
SCHADEBERG) ,  for  30  minutes,  August  10. 

Mr.  PuciNSKi.  for  10  minutes,  today;  to 
revise  and  extend  his  remarks  and  to  in- 
clude extraneous  matter. 

Mr.  Hechler,  for  15  minutes,  on  Mon- 
day. August  10. 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
extend   remarks   in   the   Congressional 
Record,  or  to  revise  and  extend  remarks, 
was  granted  to : 

(The  following  Member    (at   the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  SCHADEBERG)  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter : ) 
Mr.  Berry. 


SENATE  ENROLLED  BILLS  SIGNED 
The  SPEAKER  announced  his  signa- 
ture to  enrolled  bills  of  the  Senate  of  the 
following  titles : 

S  1057  An  act  to  promote  the  cause  of 
criminal  Justice  by  providing  for  the  repre- 
sentation of  defendants  who  are  financially 
unable  to  obtain  an  adequate  defense  In 
criminal  cases  In  the   court  of  the  United 

S  1642  An  act  to  amend  the  Securities 
Act  of  1933,  as  amended,  and  the  Securities 
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Aiif/ust  s 


Exrh.iriKP  Act  of  1934,  an  ariieruled  u.  fxtend 
d;/it  iuMure  requlremetiUi  to  the  !R«uer«  (if  ;ul- 
dlt.: iiruil  publicly  traded  wcvirltles,  to  provide 
for  impr-M'd  qualinralloiK)  and  dlsclpllimry 
procfdurcH  for  rogUtered  bniccrs  ,u  '1  (IfAirrn, 
and  fur  (jther  purpoBCM;   uiul 

■'?    I'/'/l     An   act    to  chariiT   by   act  u:   C'(-n- 
Hrr^H  li.f   I'.iclflc  Tropical   Botanical  Oarden 


ADJOURNMKN'r 


Mr    PUCINSKI.     Mr.  Speaker,  I  movr 
IhaL  Ih"  Housi'  do  now  adjourn 

Thr  motion  wa.s  axreod  Ur.  iiccoi  d;iiuly 
at,   J   o'clock   and   2   miiiuU'->   p  tn  ■    ihi- 
Hou.M-  adioiirnt'd  iinUl  Monday.  Auma.sl 
10     I'Jd-i.  at  12  o'clock  noon 


HKl'OR  IS  OF  COMMITI  KKS  ON  PUU- 
LK-  HILi;S  AND  KK.SOLU  1  IONS 

UiidiM  clause  2  of  rule  XIII,  rcporl.s  of 
coinrniLi.'f.s  were  dcUviMrd  to  the  Clerk 
for  piintinK  and  reference  lo  the  pidper 
calendar,  a.s  follows: 

Ml  H<J(iKl{S  of  N-x.ih:  ('MinniM  '  n-  .,m  In- 
•'•rli.r  anil  Iii.Mular  ArfalrM  H  it  i21H  .\  Mil 
to  authori/i-  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to 
I  ..ii.striict  .pcrate.  .»nd  iiialntiiln  tlic  Dixie 
proji?c-t.  I'.ih,  and  lor  utlu-r  purposes,  with 
ainendmc:  ■  iHept  No  n2S  i  Ftcfcrreil  to 
Ml.-  c.inuni'tcf  of  the  Whclr  Hi.u.so  un  the 
>'.itf    of    r(,c    Union 

Mr  .M(. Mil. I, AN  ConimPtt-eon  the  District 
of  C'olurnbl.i  HR  121UH  A  bill  to  anu-nd 
M-cMon  II  1701  of  the  Dl,sr:ict  of  C'.iliinihla 
(■  i<lt"  It)  iturt'iiHe  the  retlroinent  salaries  of 
rerf.iin  retired  JiuUe*.  without  iitneiKlmctU 
Kip'  No  17'26)  Referred  to  the  Committee 
r  r.'ie  Whole  House  on  t'lc  State  i>f  the 
I'l'.li^n 

.Mr  Mr-Mil, I, AN:  Commltfpe..n  the  District 
of  Cohmibl  I  .S  tJ4«i  An  tut  lo  prohibit  the 
location  lit  <-hancerles  and  other  business  of- 
rii-es  of  fiirelktn  ^ovrriuTient.s  In  anv  resldrn- 
"li  irca  In  the  District  of  CilMnibia:  with 
one:  (hr.e:.'  i  Rept  No  I7J7i  Referred  to 
V.^r  H    •:-.•  C'.ilendar 

Mr  Mil  IS  Committee  i>n  VV.ivs  and 
•^''■'■'  ■-  H  H  12'J5;<  A  hill  to  correct  certain 
errors  in  the  tarltT  schedules  nf  fhe  United 
S',i;e».  without  amendment  i  Repr  No  1728) 
Referred  to  the  Commltte.-  of  the  Whole 
Housti  on  the  State  of  the  I'nloii 


PTF^Iir    nn,I,S    AND    RKSOI  L'TIONS 
I'luiiM-  elau.se  4  of  rule  XXII. 

Mr       ARKNDS      IntriKjuced     a      hill      (HR 
l-'"»  A    hill    to    amend    title    28.    Unlt.'<l 

States  C(Kle  to  provide  lor  n  tomporarv  stay 
ot  proceedings  In  any  action  for  the  reap- 
pi  rt:..nment  of  nnv  State  le^lsLitl-. e  body. 
■Aiiich  w.is  referred  to  the  Committee  on  the 
.turtlolary 


SENATE 

S\i  I  ni)\v.  .\i  (iisi  s,  1!m;  I 

Th,''  S(  r.ate  met  at  10  o'clock  .»  m  .  and 
was  called  to  order  by  the  Acting-  Presi- 
dent pro  tempore  »  Mr.  Metc  m  t  < . 

Rc\  Jame.s  P.  Archibald,  niini.ster.  St 
Paul  Meri^.odi.st  Church,  Chevy  Chase. 
Md  ,  offeird  the  followiiiL:  pia.\er: 

Our  Father,  with  the  afTair.s  of  the 
Woild  pre.-.sin!,'  upon  this  bod\-  Uf-  pause 
In  quiet  respect  to  recomu/i'  Thee  as 
almii.:htv  and  everpre.sent  Thou  hast 
crt-atfxl  us  and  loved  us  even  more  than 


we  have  loved  our  own  chlldien  Make  u.s 
aware  that  Thou  art  rii  pending;  upon  oui 
wise  deci.sions  as  surely  as  we  are  depend- 
ing,' upon  Th(  e  Make  us  aware  that 
while  in  our  haste  we  often  forget  Thy 
presence,  we  are  never  beycjnd  Thy  sh'  p- 
herd-Iiko  care,  tliat  thcjUKh  we  as.semhle 
routinely,  it  is  never  In  Thine  absence. 

We  ask  that  in  these  turbulent  times 
Thou  wilt  KUlde  thl;.  body  of  men  and 
'■'•''inii;,  dciaatrd  to  hkhest  prlncl- 
))Iis  of  i.'ovei  nmeiit  Defend  them,  we 
p!  av  Ihee.  against  ulib  answers  to  com- 
plicaled  problems  Protect  them  a;:alnst 
the  sinful  tralllc  of  uninformed  and 
hurtful  advices,  and  a«aln.st  .shallow 
cures  for  deep  diseases. 

Fndow  them  with  a  larue  and  tolerant 
ehailty,  as  well  as  a  respected  and  stal- 
wart conviction.  In  a  day  when  all  men 
thuik  more  hirhly  of  tlu'mselvi-s  than 
tti  V  oiinht  to.  urant  these  servants  a 
h  imLile  spirit  and  a  saving  .sense  of 
humor.  Brini-  Into  the  home  of  each 
.Senator  the  peace  and  harmony  that 
enables  him  lo  be  a  ble.ssed  fjeacemiiker. 
a  t.oblt  lecislator  of  our  land,  and  a  hum- 
blo  ser\an'  of  'fh:!:'-       .Anv  ii 


'IHE  JOUKNAI, 


On  reciuest  of  Mr.  Mansfielp.  and  by 
unanimous  con.sent.  the  rcadiia;  of  the 
Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  Friday. 
AuKust  7.  1964.  w  as  dispen.sed  with. 


ME.^.SAGK  FI?0M    I  Hi     HOUSE 

A  message  fiom  liie  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr  Hackney,  one  of  lt.s 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the  House 
insisted  upon  its  amendment  to  the  bill 
iS.  4'  to  establish  a  National  Wilderne.s.s 
I're.servaMon  System  for  the  permanent 
uood  of  the  whole  people,  and  for  other 
purposes.  disuKried  to  by  th»>  S«n.ite; 
ai^reed  to  the  conference  asked  by  the 
Senate  on  the  disa(^reeini<  votes  of  the 
two  Hou.ses  thereon,  and  that  Mr.  A.s- 
I'lNAii  .  Mr  Johnson  of  California.  Mr. 
Will  IF.  Mi.  Sayioii.  and  Mr.  Morton 
wcic  aijpointed  manaKcrs  on  the  part  of 
il.e  House  at  the  conference. 

I  i:i  messane  ai.so  announced  that  the 
House  had  agreed  to  the  report  of  the 
committee  of  conference  on  the  disanree- 
m  ;  vot»'s  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
anil  ndmeiit  of  the  Houst-  to  the  bill  iS. 
28ol  lo  amend  the  Alaska  Omnibu.s  Act 
to  provide  assistance  to  the  State  of 
.Maska  for  the  reconstruction  of  area;; 
il.inuu'ed  by  the  earthquake  of  March 
liHU  and  sub.sequent  seismic  waves,  and 
for  other  puiposes. 

The  messai^e  finther  announced  that 
the  House  had  ameed  to  the  amiiuiment 
of  the  Stnate  to  the  bill  <H.R.  988'  to 
authorize  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
to  ac(iuire  the  Graff  House  site  for  Inclu- 
sl(ni  m  Independence  National  Histori- 
cal Park,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  me.ssatie  also  announced  that  the 
House  had  a^ireed  to  the  amendments  of 
the  Senate  to  the  bill  iH  R  6496'  to  au- 
thorize the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to 
convey  certain  federally  owned  land  In 
trust  status  to  the  Cherokee  Indian 
Tribe  of  Oklahom.i 


i-:nroli.i:i)  bills  and  .joint 

RESOLUriON  SIONKD 
The  me.ssane  fuilh'-r  aiiiiounci  d  ttiat 
the  Speaker  had  aflixed  his  sii^nature  to 
tlie  follov.lir;  eiiio!li-(!  bill.^,  and  Joint,  res- 
olution, and  they  unc  siwn.  d  by  t!ii'  .-\ct- 
liiK'  President  pio  leiupoir: 

HR  7381  An  ,u  •  •:  ■ .  simplify,  tncxlernlze. 
and  <f)nsolldate  the  laws  relutliiK  to  the  em- 
ployment of  civilians  In  more  than  one  po- 
Mitluti  luid  the  luwH  concernlnjj  tlie  civilian 
emj>|oyment  ot  retired  memb<-rs  of  the  uiil- 
formeil   services,  and   for  other  purposes; 

HR  8009  An  act  to  amend  title  38,  United 
Stales  Cotle,  to  prf)Vlde  veterans  with  ur- 
k'ently  needed  nursing  liome  Citre  and  nurs- 
ing c-,.re  facilities  while  reduclnn  the  cost  to 
the  United  Slates  of  carln«  for  such  veter- 
ans  and  for  other  purposes; 

H  r<  8«11  An  act  U)  fnclllUite  ih«'  jier- 
form  uicc  of  medical  research  and  devel  p- 
ment  within  the  Veterans'  Administration, 
by  providing;  for  the  Indemnlflcntlon  of  con- 
tractors; 

HR  Br»2.S  An  act  to  amend  title  3fl  of  the 
United  .Stales  Co<le  In  order  to  provide  that 
a  {Usability  which  has  been  rated  at  or 
above  a  <erlaln  percentage  for  20  or  more 
years  may  not  thereafter  be  reduced  below 
such   percentafTe; 

HR  Il()R4  An  act  to  pruvUle  tor  the  con- 
veyance of  certain  real  property  of  the 
Unlte<l  States  situated  In  the  State  c-f  Vir- 
ginia. 

H  R.  8;>'.»!J  An  act  to  proMde  for  the  settlr- 
mi'nl  of  claims  of  certain  Inhabitants  of  the 
United  States  living  in  the  area  Inundated 
by  the  sudden  llcjods  of  the  Rio  Grande  as 
a  ri'siilt  of  the  construction  of  the  Falcon 
Dam.  and  for  other  purposes. 

HR  1125.5  An  act  to  validate  certain  pay- 
ments of  per  diem  allciwances  made  to  mem- 
bers of  the  Coast  Guard; 

HR  mm  An  act  to  establish  a  National 
Commission  on  Technology,  Automation,  and 
l-:i'  'tiomlc  Progress;  and 

H.J  Res  114,5  Joint  resolution  to  promote 
the  nialntenance  of  International  peace  and 
S4'curlty  In  sonthea^t  .Asia 


I.IMI  lATION    i)V    DKHAIK    DURING 
MORNING    HOUR 

On  !o(|uest  bv  Mr    Manshh.d.  and  by 

unanimous    con'-ent     statements  during 

the  morniiu:  hour  \>, eie  ordered  limil<'d 
to  'A  minutes. 


COMNU'ITKH       MFPynNG       DURING 
SLNA  ri'!   SI'ISSIONS   NKXT   WFFK 

On  ri(iur,t  bv  Mr  Mwsiiri.;',  and  by 
unanimMii.s  consent,  the  Intern, il  Secu- 
rity Subcommittee  of  the  Judiciary 
Coininittee  was  au'lioii/ed  to  mt ct  dur- 
ing ses.sinM.s  of  till'  Senate  iiext  week 


FTXECUTIVK    SESSION 

Mr  MANSFIELD  Mr  President.  I 
mo',,.  th;it  the  .Senate  pnx-eed  to  the 
consideration  of  executive  business,  to 
consider  the  nominations  on  the  Execu- 
tive Caleiui.ir 

The  niotuni  was  agreed  lo;  and  the 
Senate  proceeded  to  the  consideration  of 
ex'-('utut>  business. 

Ilie  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  t^m- 
i'oie  If  there  be  no  reports  of  com- 
mittees, the  nominations  on  the  f:xecu- 
tive  Calendar  will  be  slated. 


ipr,.', 
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NATIONAL   CAPITAL   TRANSPORTA- 
TION   AGENCY 

The  Chief  Clerk  proceeded  to  read 
.sundi.v  nominal  ions  in  the  National 
Cipital  I  lan.^iKjitalion  A«ency. 

Mr  MANSFH-TD  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the.se  nom- 
inations be  considered  en  bloc. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  the  nomina- 
tions will  be  considered  en  bloc;  and. 
without  objection,  they  are  confirmed. 


US.    ATTORNEY 

The  Chief  Clerk  read  the  nomination 
of  William  N.  Goodwin,  of  Washington, 
to  be  a  U  S.  attorney  for  the  western  dis- 
trict of  Wa.'hinKton  for  the   term  of  4 

■^Ihe  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objeciion,  the  nomina- 
tion Ls  contirmed 


US.    MARSHAL 

Thl'  Chief  Cl(  rk  read  the  nomination 
of  George  J  Ward,  of  New  York,  to  be 
a  U  S.  marshal  for  the  eastern  district 
of  New  York  for  the  term  of  4  years. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Williout  objection,  the  nomina- 
tion IS  Contirmed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  con.sent  that  the  Presi- 
dent be  immediately  notified  of  the  con- 
firmation of  these  nominations. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  the  President 
will  be  notified  forthwith. 


LEGISLATIVE  SESSION 

On  motion  by  Mr.  Mansfield,  the  Sen- 
ate resumed  the  consideration  of  legis- 
lative business. 


REPORTS   OF    COMMITTEES 

Ihe  following  reports  of  committees 
were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  CHURCH,  from  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Inbular  Affairs,  without  amend- 
ment : 

S.  2901  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  disposi- 
tion of  the  Judgment  funds  on  deposit  to 
the  credit  of  the  Northern  Cheyenne  Tribe 
of  the  Tongue  River  IndlaJi  Reservation, 
Mont    I  Rept   No   13491  ; 

HR.  1713.  An  act  to  approve  an  order  of 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  canceling  irri- 
gation charges  against  non-Indian-owned 
lands  under  the  Klamath  Indian  Irriga- 
tion project.  Oregon,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses  (Rept.  No.  1350); 

H  R  10072.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  dis- 
position of  Judgment  funds  now  on  depos- 
it t<y  the  credit  of  the  Pawnee  Tribe  of  Oltla- 
homa  (Rept.  No.  1361); 

HR  11329.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  re- 
location and  reesUbllshment  of  the  village 
of  611  Murk  and  of  tlie  members  of  the  Pa- 
pago  Indian  Tribe  Inhabiting  the  village 
of  Sll  Murk,  and  for  other  purposes  (Rept. 
No.   1352);    and 


H.R.  11425.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  con- 
veyance of  10  acres  of  federally  owned  land 
on  the  White  Earth  Reservation  to  the  Min- 
nesota Annual  Conference  of  the  Methodist 
Church,  and  for  other  purposes  iRept.  No. 
1353). 

By  Mr.  CHURCH,  from  the  Committee  of 
Interior  and  Insular  Attairs,  with  an  amend- 
ment: 

H.R.8834.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  dis- 
position of  the  funds  arising  from  a  judg- 
ment In  favor  of  the  Sha-Anee  Tribe  or  Na- 
tion of  Indians  (Rept    No.   1355);   and 

H.R.  11052.  An  act  to  declare  that  80  acres 
of  land  acquired  for  the  Flandreau  Boarding 
School  Is  held  by  the  United  States  in  tru.st 
for  the  Flandreau  Santee  Sioux  Tribe  (Rept. 
No.   1356). 

By  Mr.  CHURCH,  from  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs,  with  runer.d- 
ments: 

HR.  8080.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  Interior  to  prepare  a  roll  of  j^ersons 
eligible  to  receive  funds  from  an  Indian 
Claims  Commission  Judgment  in  favor  of  the 
Snake  or  Palute  Indians  of  The  former  Mal- 
heur Reservation  in  Oregon,  to  prorate  and 
distribute  such  funds,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses  (Rept    No.  1354) 

By  Mr.  KUCHEL,  from  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs,  without  amend- 
ment: 

H.R.  11562,  An  act  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  Ui  sell  Enterprise  Ran- 
cheria  No.  2  U)  the  State  of  Calitornia.  and 
to  distribute  the  proceeds  of  the  sale  to  Henry 
B.  Martin,  Stanley  Martin.  Ralph  G.  Martin, 
and  Vera  Martin  klras  (Rept    No    1357i 

By  Mr.  BIBLE,  from  the  Committee  on  the 
District  of  Columbia,  without  amendment: 
H.R.  9995.  An  act  to  amend  the  Policemen 
and  Firemen's  Retirement  and  Disability  Act 
to  allow  credit  to  certain  members  of  the 
U.S.  Secret  Service  Division  for  perirxls  of 
prior  police  service  (Rept.  No.  1359). 

By  Mr.  BIBLE,  from  the  Committee  on  the 
District  of  Columbia,  with  amendments: 

S.J.  Res.  110.  Joint  resolution  designating 
the  bridge  constructed  over  the  Washington 
Channel  of  the  Potomac  River,  in  the  District 
of  Columbia,  as  the  "Francis  Case  Memorial 
Bridge"  (Rept.  No.  1358). 

By  Mr.  HARTKE,  from  the  Committee  on 
the  District  of  Columbia,  without  amend- 
ment: 

H.R.  11222.  An  act  to  amend  the  Horizon- 
tal Property  Act  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
to  permit  a  condominium  unit  to  be  located 
on  more  than  one  floor  of  a  building,  and 
for  other  purposes  (Rept,  No.  1360  1. 


ESTABLISHMENT  OF  A  LAND  AND 
WATER  CONSERVATION  FUND- 
AMENDMENTS  (AMENDMENT  NO. 
1205  > 

Mr.  ALLOTT  '  for  himself,  Mr.  DoMi- 
xicK,  and  Mr.  Jordan  of  Idaho;  sub- 
mitted amendments,  intended  to  be  pro- 
posed by  them,  jointly,  to  the  bill  (H.R. 
3846 '  to  establish  a  land  and  water  con- 
.servation  fund  to  assist  the  States  and 
Federal  agencies  in  meeting  the  present 
and  future  outdoor  recreation  demands 
and  needs  of  the  American  people,  and 
for  other  purposes,  which  were  ordered  to 
lie  on  the  table  and  to  be  printed. 


CENTRAL  ARIZONA  PROJECT,  ARI- 
ZONA-NEW MEXICO— AMEND- 
MENT 'AMENDMENT  NO.  1206) 

Mr.  ALLOTT  <  for  himself,  Mr.  Domi- 
NicK,  and  Mr.  Simpson  »  submitted  an 
amendment,  intended  to  be  proposed  by 
them,  jointly,  to  the  bill  <S.  1658)  to  au- 
thorize, construct,  operate,  and  main- 
tain the  central  Arizona  project,  Ari- 
zona-New Mexico,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses, which  was  ordered  to  lie  on  the 
table  and  to  be  printed. 


AMENDMENT  OF  FOREIGN  ASSIST- 
ANCE ACT  OF  1961— AMENDMENTS 
'AMENDMENT  NO.  1207) 

Mr.  PROXMIRE  submitted  amend- 
ments, intended  to  be  proposed  by  him, 
to  the  bill  I  H.R.  11380 1  to  amend  fur- 
ther the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961, 
as  amended,  and  for  other  purposes, 
which  were  ordered  to  lie  on  the  table 
and  to  be  printed. 


BILLS    INTRODUCED 

Bills  were  introduced,  read  the  first 
time,  and  by  unanimous  consent,  the 
second  time,  and  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  INOUYE: 
S.  3096.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Armando  S. 
Argullles;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  HRUSKA: 
S.  3097.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Burt  Coun- 
ty Bridge  Commission,  a  public  body  politic 
and  corporate  in  the  County  of  Burt  and 
State  of  Nebraska,  to  refund  the  outstanding 
revenue  bonds  of  said  Burt  County  Bridge 
Commission  heretofore  issued  to  finance  the 
cost  of  the  construction  of  a  bridge,  together 
with  the  necessary  approaches  and  appurte- 
nances therefor,  from  a  point  located  In  the 
city  of  Decatur,  Burt  County,  Nebr..  across 
the  Missouri  River  to  a  point  located  in 
Monona  County,  Iowa;  to  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works. 


ESTABLISHMENT  OF  ASSATEAGUE 
ISLAND  NATIONAL  SEASHORE  IN 
STATES  OF  MARYLAND  AND  VIR- 
GINIA—AMENDMENT (AMEND- 
MENT NO.  1208) 

Mr.  BREWSTER  submitted  an 
amendment,  intended  to  be  proposed  by 
him,  to  the  bill  (S.  2128)  to  provide  for 
the  establishment  of  the  Assateague  Is- 
land National  Seashore  in  the  States  of 
Maryland  and  Virginia,  and  for  other 
purposes,  which  was  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs and  ordered  to  be  printed. 


THE  26TH  POLARIS  NUCLEAR  SUB- 
MARINE—U.S.S.  "JOHN  C.  CAL- 
HOUN" 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  a  few 
days  ago  the  U.S.S.  John  C.  Calhoun,  our 
26th  Polaris  nuclear  submarine,  success- 
fully completed  its  first  sea  trials. 

I  believe  that  it  will  interest  Senators 
to  know  something  about  John  Cald- 
well Calhoun  and  the  reasons  for  nam- 
ing  this  submarine  after  him. 
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I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  In  the  Ricord  the  letter  which  I 
received  from  Vice  Adm  H  G  Rickover, 
dated  July  29.  1964,  setting  forth  the 
story  of  the  U.S.S.  John  C  Calhoun,  and 
the  naming  of  this  nuclear  submarine 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  pnnted  m  the  Record, 
as  follows; 

USS      John   C    CALHor-N  ' 

(SSB\fi30i  . 
Care  of  fli't't  Post  Office. 
New  York.  .V  Y  .  July  29.  1964 
I  At  Sen  North  Atlantic  I 
Hon   CiEoRGE  D.  Aiken. 
Joint  Committee  on  Atomir  Energy 

Dear  Senator  .\iken  We  have  Just  siic- 
cessfullv  completed  the  first  se.i  frl;ils  "f  the 
USS  John  C.  Calhoun,  our  26th  Polaris  nu- 
cleur  suhnmrlne  We  nlso  have  in  openi- 
tlon  20  atUick  type  ntKieiir  snhnmrlnea, 
making  fi  total  of  46  the  Callioun  w.is 
built  by  the  Newport  News  Shipbuilding  i\: 
Dry  Dock  Co.,  of  Newport  News.  Vii 

Thl.s  -ihlp  Is  name<l  for  John  Caldwell  Ciil- 
houn  (  17H2  1850  I  The  pattern  o!  Cilhoun's 
life  wa.s  not  unlike  that  of  the  Founding 
Fathers  Of  him  and  his  two  ^reut  polltlrnt 
ant.ii^oi.i.sts  Webster  anil  CI. IV  J.inies  Uryce 
wrote  In  1888  that  they  were  the  ornanienLs" 
of  their  Keuprutlon.  "not  liulei-d  rising  to  the 
stature  of  Washlt-.Kton  or  Hanulton.  but  more 
remarkable  than  any  save  one  among  the 
sUtte.snien    who   have   folkiwed    them  " 

C.ilhoun  belonged  t<j  the  second  generation 
of  Amerli-an  political  thinners  and  jiubllc 
men.  men  who  had  never  known  life  In  a 
colony  He  waa  born  in  the  year  when  the 
Nation  had  attained  de  facto  Independence — 
though  It  took  another  18  months  for  the 
treutv  of  peace  to  be  signed  at  Purls  Like 
the  Founding  Fathers.  Calhoun  was  well- 
educated  graduating  frouj  Yale  with  distinc- 
tion Subsequently  he  studied  law.  was  ad- 
mitted to  the  bar  and  practiced  his  pro- 
fession for  a  brief  while  But  nearly  all  hli 
adult  life-  some  40  vears-  he  spent  In 
elected  or  appolntetl  ()fn<  e  as  State  legisla- 
tor. Member  of  the  Congress  Senator.  Secre- 
tary of  War,  Secretary  of  State,  twice  Vice 
President,  and  almost  President  His  fam- 
ily -of  Scotch-Irish  ancestry  from  Pennsyl- 
vania—  had  settled  In  the  Carolina  uplands 
Calhoun  thus  grew  up  In  the  pioneer  West: 
for  half  his  life  he  w.is  UuletHl  It.s  spokes- 
man Hut  marriage  In'o  the  Piedmont 
planter  aristocracy  changetl  his  views  and 
he  beciime  the  voice  of  the  deep  South  Its 
political  theorist,  ma-ster  logician  impas- 
»lone<l  orator.  It  has  been  said  of  him  that 
he  "welded  the  South  and  divided  the 
Union 

Calhouns  adult  life  spanned  almost  the 
whole  of  that  turbulent  perlcxl  in  American 
hlstorv  when,  after  an  ear'.v  era  <if  nmxi  feel- 
ing the  voung  Nation  had  to  come  to  grl^is 
with  ever  deepening  regional  cnnicUs  be- 
tween industrial  North,  pioneer  West  and 
planuition  South  conflicts  which  time  .md 
time  again  brought  on  crises  that  threatened 
to  t^ar  the  Union  asunder  lus  indeed  they 
did  In  the  end  But  prior  to  the  fratrlcld.il 
war  that  finally  eatabllsl'.ecl  this  N.itton  ns 
an  indivisible  Union,  the  Sen.ite  reverberated 
with  constitutional  deb.itds  that  tr.inshxjKj 
the  Nation"  Calhoun  Webster  and  Clay 
were  the  principal  antagonists  Of  their  de- 
bates Charles  A  Beard  wrote  that  thev  were 
memorable  forensic  contests,  "worthy  of  a 
place  m  the  annals  of  oratory  beside  the 
noblest  intellectual  tourneys  of  ancient  and 
mi<lern  times."  The  men  who  particlp.ited 
the  eloquence  and  cogencv  of  their  argu- 
ments '  and  not  least  "the  results  that  flowed 
from  their  deliberations  '  make  -hese  de- 
bates a  pjtrt  of  our  history  with  which  every 
American  should  be  acqualntetl  Not  on!v 
do  we  profit  by  studying  them  for  they 
vividly  Illuminate  the  travail  that  went  Into 


the  b'.Uldlng  of  the  Union  we  so  lightly 
uike  for  grantetl  today  but  also  they  teach 
lus  that  men  of  intelligence,  education  and 
Integrity,  alike  In  their  deep  devotion  to  our 
political  covenant,  may  yet  differ  bltterlv 
because  to  each   It  has  a  dlfTerent  meaning 

Two  ImporUmt  political  Innovations  oc- 
c'lrred  m  Calhoun's  life  the  evolution  of  the 
.American  parly  as  we  know  It  tfiday.  and 
the  unique  American  system  of  choosing 
nominees  for  the  Presidency  In  national 
party  conventions  Tliough  not  mentioned 
m  the  Constitution  or  envisaged  bv  the 
Founding  Fathers,  these  two  cornerstones  of 
our  political  life  are  today  as  firmly  estab- 
lished as  any  part  of  the  written  covenant 
Still  worth  reading  Is  Calhouns  "A  Disquisi- 
tion on  Ooveriuiienf  which  contains  a  lucid 
exposition  of  the  American  political  party 
how  It  l.s  formed,  how  It  operates,  Written 
near  the  end  of  hl.s  life,  the  book  rellects 
half  a  century  of  American  e.xperience  in 
nuich    of   which    Calhoun    participated 

Of  Calhoun's  many  quotable  statements, 
one  seems  slngul.^rly  appropriate  totlay  We 
are  greatly  and  rapidly  I  was  about  to  say 
fearfully- growing  This  Is  our  pride  and 
our  danger,  our  weaknesr.  and  our  strength  " 
Respectfully. 

ir     C.      RICKOV^R 


part.  I  know  that  It  goes  on  the  cal- 
endar. I  meant  to  say  that  I  did  not 
wish  It  called  up  out  of  order. 


STRIP  MINING  AND   I  HK  PROPOSED 
APP.ALACHIA  BILL 

Mr  LAUSCHK.  Mr  President.  I  ub- 
.serve  m  thi.s  ni  )nung"s  newspaper  that 
thf  Appalachui  bill  has  ben  favorably 
acti'd  upon  by  tlu-  coinmitttf 

In  substance,  a  bill  has  been  written 
into  It  which  I  introduced,  calling  for 
the  study  ol  the  adverse  impact  that  sur- 
face strip  mining  has  on  wildlife,  fish 
life,  vei;etation.  the  general  watt-r  sup- 
ply, and  the  general  economy  of  the  com- 
munities which  art'  plagurd  with  this 
problem. 

I  have  no  objection  to  tlie  bill  bring 
written  into  the  Appalachia  bill  How- 
ever, m  the  Appalachia  bill,  before  the 
study  has  bi-cn  computed.  tlu'rt>  is  lan- 
i;uat:e  which  I  have  inteipieted  as  au- 
thori/lnt;  the  expenditure  of  moneys  for 
the  lei-hunatioit  and  rehabilitation  of 
strip-mined  lands  owned  by  private  indl- 
\  iduals. 

I  wrote  a  letter  to  the  chairman  of  the 
committee  objecting  to  the  spendiuK  of 
anv  money  for  reeiamatmn  ami  rehabili- 
tation of  strip-mined  lands  until  the 
study  had  been  completed. 

I  had  a  talk  with  the  Senator  from 
West  V'lrginia  I  Mr  R-anhhlpii  1 .  and  he 
said  that  he  would  <iblain  a  letter  from 
the  Department  of  the  IiUenor  comni:!- 
tlng  the  Department  against  expenditure 
of  any  moiieys  for  reclamation  and  re- 
habilitation of  stnp-mmed  lands  until 
the  study  had  been  completed 

I  have  not  seen  the  letter  that  ha.<^  sup- 
posedly been  written  by  the  Department 
of  the  Interior  Hence  I  let  it  be  known 
that  I  shall  objtH^t  to  the  callmk;  up  of 
the  Appalachia  bill  out  of  Its  regular 
order. 

If  unanimous  consent  is  requested  for 
placing  it  on  the  calendar  I  shall  ob- 
ject 

Mr  MANSFTELD  Mr  President  I 
believe  the  Senator  should  reeouni/e  the 
fact  that  once  a  bill  is  reported  from  the 
committee,  it  automatically  goes  on  the 
calendar 

Mr  LAUSCHE  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect     That  was  a  misstatement  on  my 


MAINTENANCE  OF  INTERNATIONAL 
PEACE  AND  SPJCURITY  IN  SOUTH- 
EAST ASIA 

Mr  MrGOVERN  Mr  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that,  in  spit<'  of  the 
3-minute  limitation.  I  may  proceed  for 
5  additional  minutes 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore Without  objection,  it  is  .so  ordered. 
Mr  McGOVERN  Mr  President,  yes- 
terday, I  voted  in  favor  of  the  resolution 
refiuested  by  Piesident  John.son  to  deal 
with  the  Vietnam  crisis  I  did  .so  because 
our  leaders  assured  us  that  the  military 
evidence  was  such  that  it  constituU-d  a 
military  challeriLie  which  had  to  be  met 
with  a  military-  respon.se. 

The  resolution  is  designed  to  make 
perfectly  clear  that  the  President  has 
Uie  support  of  the  Congie.ss  and  the 
American  people  in  meeting  the  recent 
aggression  It  is  desit^ned  to  inform  a  po- 
tential ai;gre.s.sor  that  the  Congress  will 
suiipoit  the  Pre.sident  in  meeting  any  ad- 
ditional attacks  of  Unit  kind 

The  President  acted  decisively,  and  yet 
with  some  reason  and  restraint  in 
iKindlmu  the  attack  on  our  navul  vessels 
This  resolution  is  desi|.'ned  to  serve  notice 
on  any  potential  Communist  agi:re.s.sor 
that  when  our  .^hips  and  men  are  hred 
upon,  we  shall  not  hesitate  to  return  the 
fire 

But,  Mr  President,  I  do  not  wish  my 
vote  for  the  re.solution  to  be  interpreted 
as  an  endorsement  of  our  lon«standinp 
and  apparently  growinu  military  involve- 
ment in  Vietnam  I  have  had  serious 
iniNglvmtts  about  our  entanglement  In 
Vietnam  since  we  were  first  committed 
to  that  course  10  years  ago  For  B  years 
prior  to  that  rommitment.  th.e  French 
had  tried  unsucce.ssfully  to  rea.Svsert  then- 
rule  in  southeast  Asia 

That  effort  ended  in  disaster  in  1954 
after  the  cream  of  the  French  Army  had 
b«'en  destroyed  by  guerrilla  juns^le  fight- 
ing. It  ended  only  after  the  expenditure 
of  va.st  sums  of  American  aid  to  France. 
Today.  10  years  after  our  inheritance 
of  the  FYench  responsibility  m  southeast 
Asia,  we  seem  to  be  faring  no  better  than 
the  French  It  is  my  own  judgment 
that  we  caimot  win  a  conflict  against  sus- 
tained guerrilla  activity  in  Vietnam  with- 
out enthusiastic  and  vigorous  action  on 
the  part  of  the  people  and  the  Govern- 
ment of  South  Vietnam.  I  do  not  think 
that  kind  of  widespread  effort  has  been 
demonstrated. 

On  the  contrary,  there  seems  to  be 
considerable  reluctance  and  a  general 
lack  of  enthusiasm  to  carry  the  fight- 
ing in  South  Vietnam  Instead,  the  pres- 
ent leader  of  South  Vietnam,  General 
Khanh,  is  urging  us  on  to  a  major  Ameri- 
can military  onslaught  against  North 
Vietnam 

Any  such  action  on  our  part  would  be 
fraught  with  the  gravest  of  dangers  and 
could  very  well  entangle  us  in  a  war  to 
the  death  on  a  vast  scale  claiming  the 
lives  of  countle.ss  thousands  of  American 
boys.     It  could  set  the  stage  for  world 
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war  III,  involving  this  time  the  forces  of 
Red  China. 

I  propose,  therefore,  a  conference  of 
the  involved  nations  to  seek  a  political 
settlement  in  southeast  Asia.  I  think 
the  14-nation  conference  suggested  by 
General  de  Gaulle  ought  to  be  seriously 
considered.  The  fact  that  General  de 
Gaulle  frequently  irritates  American 
sensibilities  is  no  reason  to  reject  an 
otherwise  fruitful  suggestion.  Prance 
has  been  the  friend  of  America  in  peace 
and  war  throughout  our  history.  Her 
people  and  her  Government  have  had  a 
long  experience  in  southeast  Asia. 

As  the  Secretary-General  of  the  U.N., 
Mr  U  Thant.  has  said,  it  is  difficult  for 
Uie  UniU^d  Nations  to  undertake  a  settle- 
ment of  the  southeast  Asia  problem  for 
the  simple  reason  that  neither  North 
Vietnam  nor  the  Chinese  mainland  is  a 
member  of  the  United  Nations.  I  would 
hope,  however,  that  arw  agreement  which 
could  be  worked  out  at  a  conference  of 
the  kind  which  I  have  suggested  would 
be  enforced  by  the  United  Nations, 

There  will  be  objections  to  discussing 
a  southeast  Asia  settlement  with  Red 
China  since  we  do  not  recognize  the  ex- 
isUMice  of  the  present  government  of  the 
Chinese  mainland.  But  that  govern- 
ment does  in  fact  exist.  It  is  in  control 
of  the  most  populous  nation  in  the  world, 
and  It  is  a  major  factor  to  be  reckoned 
with  in  any  satisfactory  settlement  of 
the  problems  now  convulsing  southeast 
Asia. 

Any  settlement  in  southeast  Asia  that 
ignores  China  is  largely  useless.  I  am 
not  speaking  here  of  the  larger  problem 
of  diplomatic  recognition  of  China  or  her 
admi.ssion  to  the  United  Nations.  What 
I  am  saying  is  that  we  are  involved  in  a 
terribly  dangerous  military  conflict  which 
can  only  be  resolved  by  a  political  settle- 
ment. If  that  settlement  involves,  as  I 
believe  it  does,  discussions  with  the  Chl- 
ne.se  as  well  as  the  North  Vietnamese,  let 
us  not  jeopardize  the  peace  of  the  world 
by  diplomatic  rigidity.  We  have  every 
riizht  to  be  skeptical  about  Chinese  com- 
mitments considering  their  disappoint- 
mu  record  following  the  Laotian  agree- 
ment. But  this  is  no  justification  for  a 
refu.sal  to  seek  again  a  safeguarded 
agreement  with  the  Chinese  on  southeast 
Asia. 

In  my  judgment,  an  indefinite  continu- 
ance of  the  military  conflict  in  South 
Vietnam  Is  a  hopeless  course  that  will 
lead  in  the  end  cither  to  defeat  or  en- 
tanglement in  the  kind  of  major  war 
which  we  are  ill-prepared  to  fight  In 
Asia. 

Let  us  seek  a  political  settlement  as 
soon  as  passible  for  a  problem  that  is 
ba.sically  political. 

Mr.  President,  during  the  debate  on 
the  resolution  passed  by  the  Senate,  I 
raised  certain  questions  about  whether 
we  were,  in  effect,  surrendering  control 
over  our  Asia  policy  to  the  ruler  of  South 
Vietnam.  I  asked  if  we  should  not  make 
it  clear  that  we  would  not  bind  ourselves 
to  military  action  in  the  event  that  the 
generals  of  South  Vietnam  should  under- 
take military  attacks  on  North  Vietnam 
without  our  prior  approval. 

These  and  other  questions  are  well  put 
by  Mr.  James  Reston  in  an  article  in  the 


New  York  Times  of  Friday,  August  7, 
which  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 


Some  Basic  Questions  About  Vietnam 
(By  James  Reston) 

Washington,  Augtist  6. — The  Nation  has 
united  quickly  behind  the  President's  strong 
military  action  In  Vietnam,  but  unity  and 
speed,  Important  as  they  are  in  the  present 
crisis,  should  not  muffle  some  fundamental 
questions  about  tbe  futtire  political  and 
military  relationships  In  that  area. 

First,  should  there  not  be  a  formal  public 
undertaking  by  the  South  Vietnamese  Gov- 
ernment that  the  military  weapons  supplied 
by  the  United  States  will  not  be  used  In 
ofrensive  measures  against  Communist  North 
Vietnam  without  the  advance  consent  of  the 
United  States? 

Second,  should  not  the  United  States  give 
a  similar  formal  undertaking  to  the  Gov- 
ernment of  South  Vietnam? 

Third,  la  the  mission  of  the  United  States 
In  South  Vietnam  to  provide  arms  and  advice 
to  the  Government  of  South  Vietnam,  as 
stated  ofBcially  In  the  past,  or  Is  President 
Johnson  now  asking  for  a  congressional  reso- 
lution that  would  authorize  him  to  take  any 
military  measures  he  pleases  In  all  of  south- 
east Asia  at  the  request  of  any  southeast 
Asian  ally? 

THE    FORMOSA    PRECEDENT 

The  official  view  here  Is  that  It  Is  not  help- 
ful to  raise  such  questions  when  the  United 
States  must  act  together  In  a  hurry,  but  the 
President,  as  Commander  In  Chief,  has  the 
power  to  repel  any  new  sudden  attack,  as  he 
did  last  weekend,  and  it  may  be  wise  to  take 
a  day  or  two  to  analyze  where  we  are  and 
where  we  are  going. 

Obviously,  no  formal  agreement  between 
the  United  States  and  South  Vietnam  could 
be  permitted  to  Interfere  with  each  govern- 
ment's right  of  self-defense.  No  American 
destroyer  captain  under  Communist  attack 
Is  going  to  be  asked  to  wireless  Saigon  for 
permission  to  defend  himself,  and  no  South 
Vietnamese  military  unit  defending  South 
Vietnam  Is  going  to  be  asked  to  get  permis- 
sion from  the  United  States  before  firing  on 
its  attackers. 

However,  any  attack  on  North  Vietnam  by 
either  the  United  States  or  the  South  Viet- 
namese clearly  involves  the  possibility  of 
retaliation  by  the  Conununlsts  on  both,  and 
thus  should  be  launched  only  by  Joint  agree- 
ment. 

This  principle  of  Joint  action  In  mutual 
danger  was  appended  to  the  Mutual  Defense 
Treaty  between  the  United  States  and  the 
Republic  of  China  signed  here  In  December 
of  1954. 

At  that  time,  Secretary  of  State  Dulles  and 
Ambassador  George  K.  C.  Yeh  of  the  Chinese 
Republic  exchanged  letters,  the  key  para- 
graph of  which  read  as  follows : 

"In  view  of  the  obligations  of  the  two 
parties  vmder  the  said  treaty,  and  of  the 
fact  that  the  use  of  force  from  either  of 
these  areas  (Formosa  or  the  offshore  islands) 
by  either  of  the  parties  affects  the  other.  It 
Lb  sigreed  that  such  use  of  force  will  be  a 
matter  of  joint  agreement,  subject  to  action 
of  an  emergency  character  which  is  clearly  an 
exercise  of  the  Inherent  right  of  self- 
defense." 

It  is  stated  here  officially  that  there  is 
already  an  understanding  with  the  South 
Vietnamese  Premier,  Maj.  Gen.  Nguyen 
Khanh.  that  he  wlU  not  attack  North  Viet- 
nam without  our  consent,  and,  of  course, 
the  U.S.  controls  the  arms  and  gasoline  nec- 
efloary  for  any  prolonged  attack,  but  since 
General  Khanh  has  recently  been  waging  an 
open  propaganda  campaign  for  an  attack  on 
the  North,  It  Is  not  clear  why  the  existing 


understanding   should    not    be    stated    for- 
mally and  publicly. 

After  all,  even  fairness  to  the  South  Viet- 
namese requires  advance  consultation,  at 
least,  before  any  assault  on  the  enemy's 
territory, 

JOHNSON'S    POWERS 

The  proposed  congressional  resolution,  as 
it  now  stands,  is  a  more  delicate  matter.  It 
could  easily  be  amended  to  include  the  prin- 
ciple of  joint  agreement  on  any  attack  on 
the  North,  but  amending  it  to  restrict  the 
President's  action  fiu-ther  is  more  difficult, 
and  maybe  it  should  not  be  done. 

But  It  should  at  least  be  recognized  what 
the  resolution  now  authorizes.  It  says  that 
the  United  States  regards  the  maintenance 
of  peace  and  security  in  southeast  Asia  as 
vital  to  Its  national  interest  and  to  world 
I>eace.    And  It  adds: 

"The  United  States  is,  therefore,  prepared, 
as  the  President  determines,  to  take  all  nec- 
essary steps,  including  the  use  of  armed 
force,  to  assist,  any  member  or  protocol  state 
of  the  Southeast  Asia  Collective  Defense 
Treaty  requesting  assistance  in  defense  of 
its  freedom." 

This  is  a  little  different  from  merely  send- 
ing arms  and  advisers  to  South  Vietnam. 
It  would  approve  any  military  action  as  the 
President  determines  In  any  part  of  south- 
east Asia,  Including  military  action  in  sup- 
p>ort  of  any  nation  in  the  Southeast  Asia 
Treaty  (whose  military  support  of  South 
Vietnam  has  been  virtually  nil),  provided 
our  military  action  were  sought  and  the 
President  approved. 

Maybe  this  is  what  the  country  wants  and 
there  is  a  good  case  to  be  made  for  it,  but 
even  in  the  hurry  to  get  the  resolution 
passed  there  shouldn't  be  much  objection  to 
looking  at  what  it  says  and  what  it  doesn't 
say. 


Mr.   MORSE.     Mr.   President,   I   find 
the  speech  of  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  [Mr.  McGovern]  very  interest- 
ing,   but    very    belated.    For    approxi- 
mately   6    months    the    Senator    from 
Alaska  [Mr.  Gruening]  and  the  Senator 
from  Oregon  have  been  urging  support 
for  the  very  suggestions  which  the  Sen- 
ator from  South  Dakota  made  this  morn- 
ing.   His  views,  of  course,  are  welcome 
even  under  the  saying  "Better  late  than 
never."     Although  conversion  is  always 
welcome,  in  my  judgment,  if  Senators 
who  have  held  the  views  of  the  Senator 
from  South  Dakota — and  many  of  them 
have  held  them  privately  for  these  many 
months — had  joined  the  Senator  from 
Alaska  and  the  Senator  from  Oregon  5 
or  6  months  ago  in  urging  an  economic, 
political,  and  diplomatic  settlement  of 
the  Asiatic  strife  under  the  rules  of  in- 
ternational law,  we  might  have  been  able 
to  change  the  warmaking  course  of  our 
Government  in  Asia.    But  one  of  the 
saddest  things  is  that  during  all  those 
months  the  talk  of  many  Senators  in  the 
cloakroom  has  been  noticeably  different 
from  their  silence  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate.    I  hope  that  the  Senator  from 
South  Dakota  and  others  who  share  his 
views  will  now  proceed  with  some  vigor 
in  trying  to  make  their  representations 
and  their  suggestions  known  to  this  ad- 
ministration to  see  if  we  can  stop  the 
warmaking  course  the  United  States  Is 
taking  in  Asia. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  time  of  the  Senator  has  ex- 
pired.   

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
remind  Senators  that  the  Senate  is  in 
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the   morning   hour,    bur    thar    Senators, 
of  course,  may  have  additional  time 

Mr  McGOVERN  M:  President.  I 
shall  ask  for  an  additional  minute  .so 
that  I  may  yield  to  the  Senator  from 
Ohio   I  Mr.  Lal'schk  1   for  a  question 

The  ACTING  PRESIDKNT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered. 

Mr  LAUSCHE.  Mr  President,  the 
point  laised  by  the  Senator,  in  my  judg- 
ment, about  the  iiuohrment  if  South 
Vietnam  proc»'eds  to  move  northward 
into  North  Vietnam   is  very  smniflcant 

In  the  Congressional  Rfximn  of 
Thursday,  there  is  a  treatment  of  the 
subject  by  me.  In  my  judgment,  the 
SEATO  treaty  applies  only  when  there 
iia.s  been  atigression  by  an  outside  na- 
tion auainst  a  member  of  SEATO  That 
atj^re.sslon  must  be  by  a  Communist 
country.  And  it  must  be  such  as  we  con- 
sider would  endani^er  our  security 

In  my  judiiment.  it  is  clear  that  under 
the  SEATO  aKreement  we  have  no  riyht 
or  no  obligation  to  become  participants 
m  any  invasion  aside  from  an  invasion 
by  an  aggressor  atiamst  one  of  our  al- 
lies It  was  on  that  ba.s!s  that  I  ap- 
proved that  measure 

Mr  McGOVERN  Mr.  President.  I 
hope  the  Senators  intt^-rpretation  is 
correct. 

Mr  LAUSCHE.  I  suggest  that  the 
Senator  read  it. 

Mr  McGOVERN  I  feel  L'reatly  re- 
assured. 


FACTS  ON  THE  HOUSING  .AND 
SCHOOL  SITUATION'  AMONG  MIS- 
SISSIPPI   NEGROES 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr  President,  in  the 
midsr  of  great  emotional  social  issues,  it 
Is  almost  impossible  to  net  an  objective 
report.  Normal  day-to-day  facts  are 
virtually  Ignored. 

But  occasionally  such  a  factual  and 
objective  report  does  filter  into  the  press 
of  the  Nation.  I  have  been  most  pleased 
to  read  in  the  Christian  Science  Moni- 
tor— one  of  the  Nation's  truly  tireat 
newspapers,  published  in  Boston — a 
story  that  does  attempt  to  Rive  some  of 
tlie  true  facts  about  Mi.ssi.ssippi 

Because  this  article  by  Mr  Saville  R 
Davis  presents  the  facts  of  the  housing 
and  school  situation  amonu  Mississippi 
Negroes,  I  want  to  make  this  factual 
reporting  available  to  Members  of  the 
Senate. 

I.  therefore,  request  unanimous  con- 
sent that  this  article  entitU-d  'Neuro 
Housing,  Plus  Side  Down  in  Dixie.  "  from 
the  Christian  Science  Monitor,  of  August 
6.  1964.  be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  m  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Negro   Housing—  Plus  Side   Dow.n    in    Di.xie 
(By  Saville  R    Davlai 

Jkckson.  Miss — It  .«!«^ms  next  to  Im- 
possible ill  the  midst  of  oivH  turmoil  in 
Mi.isj.isippl  this  summer  to  write  what  would 
be  considered  a  falr-mindecl  and  objective 
ttccount  by  both  aides. 

Emotions  understand. ibly  run  high 
Farts  are  oppositely  Interpreted  and  there 
are  comparatively  few  areas  where  there   is 
a^eement  on  what  facta  are 


Both  sides  recognl/.e  this  and  (?o  their  own 
tdi-uloglcal  Ways  .tnd  It  would  tax  tiulomon 
himself  to  c.irry  water  on  both  shoulders. 

Rep'irters  sent  to  Mississippi  by  the  na- 
tional news  media  try  to  cover  events  from 
both  sides  niey  wear  Jackets  and  neckties 
in  the  stemming  heat,  remain  professionally 
aloof,  and  go  buck  and  forth  between  the 
authorities   and  civil   rlgiits  workers 

CHASTENING    CXfCRIENCB 

Their  assignment  Is  to  cover  the  news,  and 
the  ordinary  definition  of  news  does  not  In- 
clude the  arguments  for  segregation  which 
are  largely  unchanging  But  the  Negroes 
are  speaking  cmt  for  the  hrst  time  nuluatitly 
iind  are  under  vigilante  attack,  so  they  tend 
to  get  more  attention 

This  curVespondent  made  a  systematic  tour 
of  tlie  Negro  districts  of  Jackson  with  an  ad- 
vocate of  the  traditional  and  evolving  soutli- 
ern  society  The  plan  waa  to  show  me 
everything,  good  and  b.id  We  co\ered  all 
sections.  I  went  along  the  tracks  and  down 
.lUey.s  and  ci)ntlrmed  the  findings  later  with 
a  Jackson  Negro  on  the  side  of  civil  rights. 

It  was  a  chastening  experience  for  an  in- 
habitant of  a  big  northern  city.  The  eye 
could  readily  see  why  wlilte  Misslsslpplans 
are  convinced  the  North  "does  not  under- 
stand what  we  have  done  for  the  Negro." 

There  was  nothing  to  be  found  that  could 
be  called  a  shimty  town  of  any  slgnltlciint 
dimension  in  the  city  of  Jackson  Itself 
lUutslde  of  course,  roll  the  rural  Mississippi 
are;is  where  the  picture  would  be  entirely 
different  i  M  the  either  end  of  the  scale 
there  were  substantial  numbers  of  well-to-do 
Negro  hovises  of  modern  design,  inviting  and 
tastefully  landscaped 

NEATLY    DRESsrn    lHH.DREN 

But  It  w;is  the  great  bulk  of  modest  or 
small-sized  houses  that  caught  and  held  the 
eye  Except  for  occasional  rows  of  really 
tiny  houses,  roof  by  roof,  they  were  set  In 
enough  land  to  permit  a  modest  bit  of  land- 
scaping The  gr.iss  was  trimly  cut.  There 
were  gardens,  normally,  with  blot)rns  that 
many    a    northern    suburbanite    would    envy. 

Houses  were  almost  uniformly  well  painted 
Roofs  looked  tight  Porches  seemed  to  be  in 
a  good  state  of  repair  One  had  to  search 
for  the  untidy  sight,  the  unpalnted  wall,  and 
conspicuously  few  had  much  bare  earth  In 
place  of  green  There  were  usually  plenty 
of  trees  often  covered  with  blossonis  The 
streets  were  clean  Children  playing  about 
were  as  neatly  dressed  as  children  In  a  low- 
inc(jme  area  could  be 

The  Negro  schools  were  mostly  in  attrac- 
tive, mixlern.  efficient-looking  buildings  of 
the  type  that  now  Is  mushr'K>ming  every- 
where One  was  a  gaily  rtnifed  complex  of 
Imaginative  contemporary  design  that  would 
have  made  a  New  England  t<jwu  selectman 
frown  sternly  and  mutter  about  the  tax  rate 
I'hey  were,  of  course,  .segregated  schtxils 

It  waa  all  In  startling  contnust  to  a  Negri > 
ghetto  in  a  northern  big  city  with  Its  plague 
of  slums,  lt.3  rundown  rattle-trap  sch<x)ls  and 
the  attend. int  iiir  of  hopelessness  with  respect 
TO  paint,   repairs,    and    blades  of   grass 

There  .ire  lines  here  In  Jackson  dividing 
the  various  Negro  sections  from  those  that 
,ire  white  and  they  are  clear  for  the  most 
part,  there  are  only  a  few  mixed  sections. 
But  so  are  the  lines  fairly  clear  in  the  areas 
of  what  Is  called  de  facto  segregation  In  the 
North. 

A  northerner  could  argue  that  his  cities 
.ire  old  iind  economlcallv  tired  and  that  waves 
of  immigrants  had  swept  through  the  old 
parts  of  the  city  and  turned  them  Into  bad- 
lands and  the  well-to-do  had  moved  out 
But  It  Was  not  always  green  and  kempt  In 
Jackson  either  The  kind  of  landlordism 
that  charges  exorbitant  rates  for  decaying 
hovels  across  the  South  used  to  reign  here, 
too 

But  Jackson  decided  to  send  in  the  health 
authorities    and    clean     up      The    landlords 


were  told  quite  simply,  and  progressively 
"do  this  ■  and  "do  that"  or  take  down  u 
was  repair  or  raze.  They  were  given  time 
but  not.  In  the  tradition  of  the  Ncjrthern 
city,  political  exemption  So  the  pnsent 
neatness,  verdure,  and  obvl<ius  housing  self- 
respect  came  about 

MODERN    SCHOOL 

This  Is  not  the  place  to  recite  the  arg\;. 
ments  which  support  the  southern  system 
In  the  interest-s  of  balance  they  would  huve 
to  be  matched  by  the  counterarguments  on 
the  other  side  and  this  was  a  tour,  not  a 
polemic.  Sulflce  It  to  say  that  some  Negroes 
g'j  Nort''  from  Jackson  and  stay;  others  go 
North  and  return. 

It  Is  obvious  that  those  who  stay  away  are 
willing  to  pay  a  heavy  cast  In  terms  of  jium 
living  (unlesa  they  are  the  fortunate  few 
who  c!vn  break  out  somehow)  In  nrder  to 
exchange  the  system  of  formal  segregation 
here  for  one  that  is  factually  and  Imperfectly 
segregated,   but   legally  equal 

Those  who  return  to  the  South  obviously 
prefer  the  kind  of  life  that  offers  a  higher 
physical  standard  and  condition  of  living 
while  formally  segregated. 

In  Laflore  County,  several  hours  uway.  I 
was  taken  on  a  tour  of  the  all-Negro  Ani.in- 
da  Elzy  School  by  County  Superintendent 
of  Education  Otis  W  Allen.  It  was  a  show- 
piece  and  an  Impressive  sight  Few  of  the 
new  public  scliools  in  wealthy  northern 
suburbs  have  so  generous  a  tract  of  land  for 
playing  fields,  buildings,  and  open   vist:is 

Visits  to  typical  classrooms  In  both  the 
elementary  and  high  school  sections  showed 
a  high  pride  In  room  decoration  by  the 
children  and  a  high  seriousness  among  the 
older  students  Physics  In  one  classrcxim  wm 
being  taught  by  the  new  methtxis  that  gl\e 
students  fii&clnatlng  problems  to  mull  over 
at  home  and  draw  them  Into  thinking  and 
working  their  own  way  Into  physics  In  class. 

EARNEST  STUDENTS 

There  were  hot  meals  for  tho^e  who  could 
afford  an  Inexpensive  cateferla.  others 
brought  their  lunches  Athletes  were  doing 
tough  exercises  on  a  Meld  (their  teams  have 
done  Weill  and  students  twirling  and  toot- 
ling for  the  school  band  In  the  gym  Classes 
like  home  economics  had  furnished  rooms, 
fitted  up  by  students  In  the  .school  shop. 
In  which  to  practice,  and  large  display 
cjises    In    the   corrldi;)rs    to    t^rid. 

Most  significant  of  all  was  to  slip  unob- 
served into  the  libr.iry  and  see  it  filled  witli 
students  obviously  working  hard 

Whatever  the  arguments  for  and  against 
segregating  schools,  of  which  this  cnrre- 
8fX)ndent  heard  many  on  both  sides,  here  w.is 
the  pnx-ess  of  education  In  full  bla.st  and 
here  WiVs  a  generation  of  Negro  students 
learning  hard  fn^m  Negro  teachers  and  prin- 
cipals under  physical  conditions  that  would 
startle  the  victim  of  a  typical  northern  Negro 
slum  school.  Only  the  few  Negroes  in  un- 
segregated  public  or  private  schools  In  the 
suburbs   have  n  mparablc  surroundings 


RKPORT  ON  THE  RESTORATION  OF 
THE  OLD  SENATE  AND  SUPREME 
COURT  CHAMBERS  IN  THE  US. 
CAPITOL 

Mr  S  I'ENNIS.  Mr.  President,  because 
of  the  many  expressions  of  renewed 
interest  I  have  received  concerning  the 
restoration  of  the  old  Senate  and  Su- 
preme Court  Chambers  in  the  Capitol 
Building,  I  want  to  make  a  very  brief  re- 
port on  the  status  of  this  work. 

Although  no  funds  for  this  project  are 
included  in  the  Legislative  Branch  Ap- 
propriations Act  for  1965,  now  under 
consideration.  I  am  pleased  to  report  that 
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the  necessary-  planning  activities  are 
moving  along  In  good  order  at  the  pres- 
ent time.  The  sum  of  $37,500,  all  of 
which  has  now  been  obligated,  was  in- 
cluded in  the  Legislative  Branch  Appro- 
nrlations  Act  for  1964  to  provide  funds 
for  the  preparation  of  working  drawings, 
soeclfications  and  cost  estimates  for  the 
restoration.  On  March  6.  1964.  the  Ar- 
chitect of  the  Capitol  entered  into  a  con- 
tract with  Associate  Architects  for  the 
ureparation  of  these  documents.  In  ad- 
dition, on  March  9.  1964.  the  Architect 
secured  the  services  of  a  historian  from 
the  National  Park  Service  on  a  reim- 
bursable basis  to  conduct  the  necessary 
research  concerning  these  Chambers,  in- 
cludinp  a  search  of  the  records  at  the 
National  Archives,  for  the  period  of 
1807-60. 

It  IS  anticipated  that  the  research  at 
the  National  Archives  will  be  completed 
by  the  end  of  this  month.  Pending  com- 
pletion of  this  research,  the  Associate 
Architects  have  obtained  detailed  infor- 
mation regarding  the  existing  conditions 
in  both  Chambers,  and  working  draw- 
ings of  these  spaces  are  being  roughed 
out.  However,  final  preparation  of  the 
drawings  and  specifications  must  be  de- 
layed until  the  required  research  is 
completed. 

I  am  advised  by  the  Architect  of  the 
Capitol  that  all  of  this  work  will  be 
completed  some  time  this  fall.  Based  on 
the  working  drawings  and  specifications. 
the  Architect  will  then  prepare  the  cost 
estimates  for  actual  restoration.  It  is 
expected  that  funds  will  be  requested  for 
this  work  in  fiscal  year  1966. 

I  am  highly  pleased  to  report  this 
progress  to  the  Senate,  Mr.  President, 
and  I  anxiously  look  foi-ward  to  the  time 
\.hcn  these  two  historic  Chambers  are 
substantially  restored  to  the  condition 
in  which  they  existed  and  were  furnished 
when  last  occupied  by  the  Senate  and 
Supreme  Court  in  1859  and  1860,  re- 
spectively. In  my  opinion,  these  Cham- 
bers w  ill  be  among  the  most  outstanding 
and  important  historical  shrines  in  our 
Nation.  They  will  be  appreciated  and 
enjoyed  by  all  who  visit  the  Capitol,  as 
wellas  those  who  labor  here,  for  it  was 
in  those  very  rooms  that  many  great  de- 
cisions were  made  which  have  shaped  the 
destiny  of  our  Nation.  The  restoration 
and  opening  of  these  Chambers  for  pub- 
lic viewing  will  be  a  tribute  to  the  out- 
standing roles  that  the  Senate  and  the 
Supreme  Court  have  played  In  our  his- 
toiT- 

E.  A.  ROLFE,  JR. 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Nelson  in  the  chair)  laid  before  the 
Senate  a  message  from  the  House  of 
Representatives  announcing  its  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate 
to  the  bill  (H.R.  2215)  for  the  relief  of 
E.  A.  Rolfe.  Jr.,  and  requesting  a  con- 
ference with  the  Senate  on  the  disagree- 
ing votes  of  the  two  Houses  thereon. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  move  that  the 
Senate  insist  upon  its  amendment  and 
agree  to  the  request  of  the  House  for  a 
conference,  and  that  the  Chair  appoint 
the  conferees  on  the  part  of  the  Senate. 
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The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Presiding  Officer  appointed  Mr.  John- 
ston. Mr.  McCLELLAN,  and  Mr.  Hruska 
conferees  on  the  part  of  the  Senate. 


PROVISION  OF  QUARTERS,  HOUSE- 
HOLD FURNITURE,  ETC.,  TO  CER- 
TAIN CIVILIAN  OFFICERS  AND 
EMPLOYEES 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid  before 
the  Senate  the  amendments  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  to  the  bill  (S.  1833) 
to  authorize  Government  agencies  to 
provide  quarters,  household  furniture, 
and  equipment,  utilities,  subsistence,  and 
laundry  service  to  civilian  officers  and 
employees  of  the  United  States,  and  for 
other  purposes,  which  were,  to  strike  out 
all  after  the  enacting  clause  and  insert: 
That,  for  the  purposes  of  this  Act — 

(1)  "Government"  means  the  Government 
of  the  United  States  of  America. 

(2)  "agency" means — 

(A)  each  executive  department  of  the 
Government; 

(B)  each  agency  or  Independent  establish- 
ment In  the  executive  branch  of  the  Govern- 
ment; 

(C)  each  corporation  owned  or  controlled 
by  the  Government,  except  the  Tennessee 
Valley  Authority;  and 

(D)  the  General  Accounting  Office. 

(3)  "employee"  means  a  civilian  officer  or 
employee  of  an  agency. 

(4)  "United  States"  means  the  several 
Statee  of  the  United  States  of  America,  the 
District  of  Columbia,  the  territories  and  pos- 
sessions of  the  United  States,  and  the  Com- 
monwealth of  Puerto  Rico. 

(5)  "quarters"  means  quarters  owned  or 
leased  by  the  Government. 

(6)  "facilities"  means  household  furniture 
and  equipment,  garage  space,  utilities,  sub- 
sistence, and  laundry  service. 

(7)  "member"  and  "uniformed  services" 
have  the  meanings  given  them  by  section 
101  of  title  37,  United  States  Code. 

Sec.  2.  Whenever  conditions  of  employ- 
ment or  of  availability  of  quarters  warrant 
such  action,  the  head  of  each  agency  may 
provide,  directly  or  by  contract,  any  employee 
stationed  in  the  United  States,  with  quarters 
and  facilities. 

Sec.  3.  Rental  rates  for  quarters  provided 
for  an  employee  under  section  2  of  this  Act 
or  occupied  on  a  rental  basis  by  an  employee 
or  a  member  of  the  uniformed  services  under 
any  other  provision  of  law,  and  charges  for 
facilities  made  available  in  connection  with 
the  occupancy  of  such  quarters,  shall  be  based 
on  the  reasonable  value  of  the  quarters  and 
facilities  to  the  employee  or  the  member  of 
the  uniformed  services  concerned.  In  the 
circumstances  under  which  the  quarters  and 
facilities  are  provided,  occupied,  or  made 
available.  The  amounts  of  such  rates  and 
charges  shall  be  paid  by,  or  deducted  from 
the  salary  of,  such  employee  or  member  of 
the  uniformed  services,  or  otherwise  charged 
against  him  In  accordance  with  law.  The 
amounts  of  payroll  deductions  for  such  rates 
and  charges  shall  remain  In  the  applicable 
appropriation  or  fund,  but,  whenever  pay- 
ment of  such  rates  and  charges  Is  made  by 
any  other  method,  the  amounts  of  payment 
shall  be  credited  to  the  Government  as  pro- 
vided by  law. 

Sec.  4.  Whenever,  as  an  Incidental  service 
in  support  of  a  program  of  the  Goverrunent, 
any  quarters  and  facilities  are  provided,  by 
appropriate  authority  of  the  Goverrunent,  to 
any  person  other  than  an  employee  or  a 
member  of  the  uniformed  services,  the  rates 
axid  charges  therefor  shall  be  determined  In 


accordance  with  this  Act.  The  amounts  of 
the  payments  of  such  rates  and  charges  shall 
be  credited  to  the  Government  as  provided 
by  law. 

Sec.  5.  An  employee  or  a  member  of  the 
uniformed  services  shall  not  be  required  to 
occupy  quarters  on  a  rental  basis  unless  the 
head  of  the  agency  concerned  shall  determine 
that  necessary  service  cannot  Ije  rendered, 
or  that  property  of  the  Government  cannot 
adequately  be  protected,  otherwise. 

Sec.  6.  The  President  may  Issue  regulations 
governing  the  provision,  occupancy,  and 
availability  of  quarters  and  faculties,  the 
determination  of  rates  and  charges  therefor, 
and  other  related  matters,  as  are  necessary 
and  appropriate  to  carry  out  the  provisions 
of  this  Act.  The  head  of  each  agency  may 
prescribe  and  issue  such  regulations,  not 
inconsistent  with  the  regulations  of  the 
President,  as  may  be  necessary  and  appropri- 
ate to  carry  out  the  functions  of  such  agency 
head  under  this  Act. 

Sec.  7.  Section  3  of  this  Act  shall  not  be 
held  or  considered  to  repeal  or  modify  any 
provision  of  law  authorizing  the  provision 
of  quarters  or  facilities,  either  without  charge 
or  at  rates  or  charges  specifically  fixed  by  law. 

Sec.  8.  Section  3  of  the  Act  of  March  5, 
1928  (45  Stat.  193;  5  U.S.C,  75a),  Is  hereby 
repealed. 

Sec.  9.  The  foregoing  provisions  of  this 
Act  shall  become  effective  on  the  sixtieth 
day  following  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
Act. 

And  to  amend  the  title  so  as  to  read: 
"An  act  to  authorize  Government  agen- 
cies to  provide  quarters  and  facilities  to 
civilian  officers,  and  employees  of  the 
Government,  and  for  other  purposes." 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  Senate  concur  in  the 
House  amendments.  I  have  checked  the 
question  with  the  senior  member  of  the 
committee  from  which  the  bill  was  re- 
ported, the  ranking  member  of  the  com- 
mittee on  the  minority  side  of  the  aisle, 
and  also  with  the  minority  leadership. 
So  far  as  I  know,  there  are  no  objections 
to  the  amendments  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
rpspnt&tivGS 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of 
the  Senator  from  Arkansas. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 


BEEF  EXPORTS— BEEF  PURCHASE 
PROGRAM 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  this  body 
recently  took  action,  in  approving  higher 
quotas  for  imported  red  meat,  to  improve 
the  lot  of  the  hard-pressed  American 
cattleman.  At  the  time  when  that  ac- 
tion was  taken,  I  pointed  out  that  this 
problem  and  the  plight  of  the  cattleman 
are  of  such  dimensions  that  no  single 
action  alone  will  provide  the  necessary 
improvement  in  fat  cattle  prices. 

I  was  pleased  to  note  in  the  August 
issue  of  the  Wyoming  Stockman  Farmer, 
an  excellent  journal  published  monthly 
in  Cheyerme,  Wyo.,  an  editorial  on 
the  need  to  promote  the  sale  of  American 
beef  abroad  and  an  article  detailing  the 
beef  purchase  program  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture. 

The  editorial  and  the  article  demon- 
strate the  awareness  that  we  must  be 
working  on  all  fronts  to  ease  the  cost- 
price  squeeze  which  has  caught  our  cat- 
tlemen.   I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
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both   the   editorial   and   the    article   be 
printed  In  the  Ricord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
and  the  article  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
In  the  RicoRD.  as  follows: 

|P*rom  the  Wyoming  Stoclcman-Pnrmer, 

August  1964] 

More    Promotion 

Although,  tM  moat  of  our  readers  will 
agree,  we  ordinarily  are  opp<*e<l  to  Ciovern- 
ment  directive*,  and  certainly  stlU  feel  that 
wide-open  beef  Imports  have  hud  a,  Ueprena- 
Ing  effect  on  cattle  prices,  neverthelesa,  we 
also  are  In  favor  of  promotlriK  ii  product 
And,  thus  we  will  have  to  iipphiud  the  efforts 
of  Government,  and  livestock  lenders  to  .seek 
new  markets  for  Wyomlnn's  uifrl*-''>-iltural 
producta. 

Jay  Taylor,  cattlemnn  of  Anmrlllo,  Tex  . 
and  chairman  of  the  special  expert  Advisory 
Committee,  announcetl  the  te.xt  of  the  tele- 
gram from  Preeldent  Lyndon  Johnson 

"Pleaae  extend  my  heet  wishes  to  those 
members  of  the  Advl.sorv  Committee  I  ap- 
pointed to  develop  plans  for  increaslnR  our 
export*  of  beef.  The  efforts  of  the  livestock 
and  meat  Industry  en^a^ed  \n  this  Joint 
effort  are  to  be  commended  This  will  re- 
quire a  sustained  effort  Hut  the  accom- 
pUshmenta.  as  you  know,  will  be  of  major 
Importance,  particularly  since  they  will  be 
within  the  framework  of  normal  commercial 
practice,  free  of  any  subsidy,  either  for  the 
commodities  or  for  tranaporuitlon  I  pledge 
the  continued  cooperation  or  Oovernment  In 
your  market  development  work  in  Europe. 
"Lyndon  B    Johnson" 

Taylor,  who  was  also  ch.ilrnum  uf  a  special 
beef  mission  sent  to  Kurope  by  President 
Johnson  In  May,  commentliiK  on  the  AMI- 
U^D.\  market  development  program,  said. 
•  The  effort  made  to  sell  American  beef  In 
Europe  may  prove  to  be  <nie  of  the  moat  sig- 
nificant moves  made  by  (\nv  Industry  to  help 
Itself  through  Oovernment-lndMStry  co- 
operation. This  Is  In  the  traauu>n  of  the 
beef  and  livestock  Industry  which  has  hls- 
UirlCHlly  rejected  Government  controls  and 
subsidies. 

Already  the  sales  of  chilled  and  frozen 
beef  and  live  cattle  to  Eiirope  h.ive  definitely 
demonstrated  to  the  Europeans  the  avalla- 
biurv  and  desirability  of  U  S  beef  As  Euro- 
peans face  Increased  demand  with  a  shorten- 
ing supply  from  their  traditional  suppliers. 
we  ire  convinced  that  significant  commercial 
trade  In  beef  and  possibly  live  cattle  will 
develop. 

"Several  European  beef  deleg-itu-ns  have 
already  been  In  the  I'nltcd  Sf.ites  and  h.ave 
become  familiar  with  our  Industry  and  Ita 
pr'Kducts.  Other  forel>;a  teams  are  expected 
and  every  efTort  will  be  continued  to  facili- 
tate their  Interest  in  American  beef 

"The  Industry  Is  fortunate  to  have  the 
AMI  USDA  European  market  de\el  ipment 
project  for  beef  functioning  so  well  We  In 
turn  pledge  to  the  President  our  sustained 
and  continued  effort  to  find  new  m.irkets  In 
Europe  for  American  beef  within  the  frame- 
work of  commercial  practice  We  welcome 
President  Johnson's  support  and  his  pledge 
that  trade  must  be  consummn'ed  without 
sutjsldy  either  for  the  commodities  dr  for 
transportation." 

Other  members  of  the  Committee  are: 
Kenneth  Anderson,  of  Emporia,  Kans  .  presi- 
dent of  the  Anderson  Cattle  Co  ;  Aled  P 
Davles.  AMI  vice  president;  John  Guthrie,  of 
Por*ervllle.  Calif  .  first  vice  president  of  the 
.American  National  Cattlemen's  .Vssoclatlon; 
Don  Magdanz.  of  Omaha  Nebr  .  secretary  of 
the  National  Livestock  Feeders  Association: 
and  C.  W.  McMillan,  of  Denver,  executive 
vice  president  of  ANCA,  all  were  members  of 
the  Presidential  Beef  Mission  to  Europe  In 
May  1964. 

.Wan  serving  on  the  AMI  USDA  Advisory 
Committee  are:    John   A    KlUlck  and   Floyd 


Segel,  National  Independent  Meat  Packers 
.\.saoflatlon,  Charles  B  .shum.tii  American 
Farm  Bureau  Federation.  James  G  Patton. 
National  Farmers  Union,  Hvrschel  D  New- 
som.  the  National  Grange:  Brcxjks  J  Keogh. 
American  National  Cattlemen.s  A,sso<-latl<)n: 
Erwln  E  Dubbert,  National  Livestock  Feed- 
ers Assorl.itlon,  I.  Blaine  Llljenqul.st.  We&t- 
i-rn   .States   Meat    Parkers   AssoclatlDn 

Also.  Don  Walker  i  rcpre.senting  John  .Arm- 
strong). National  Live  Stock  and  Meat 
Boaril  P  O  Wilson,  National  Live  Stork 
Pnxlucers'  AsstKriatlotv,  .Norrls  Carries.  Cen- 
tral Livestock  A.ssoclatlon,  Inc  .  Charles 
Jennings,  American  Stock  Yards  Association. 
Rcjbert  Sadler.  National  Llve.'^tock  Kxchaiige, 
C  T  Sanders,  Certified  Livestock  Markets 
.A.ssoclatlun.  and  Sydney  M  Washer.  Meat 
Importers  Councils.  Inc. 

I  From  the  Wyoming  Stockman -Farmer. 

August  19641 

US    DrPARTME.vT  or  A(;rici'i.turi:  Buys 

8,381.460  Pounds  of  Bees' 

The  U  .S  Department  of  Agriculture  the 
hrst  week  of  July  boUvjht  8.381.4rt<)  p<->Unds 
of  USDA  Choice  grade  frozen  .uid  canned 
beef  for  distribution  to  schiHjls.  Institu- 
tions, and  needy  families  USDA  purchases 
were  Increa.sed  by  more  thnn  a  million 
pounds  over  the  previous  week 

U.sD.A's  Agricultural  Marketing  Service 
i>ald  56  14  to  59  cents  per  pound  for  260  cars 
.pf  frozen  beef  Offers  were  accepttxl  from 
211  of  Jo  bidders  who  offered  a  total  of  7.287,- 
ooo  p  lunds  Top  price  bid  wis  63  47  cents 
(H>r  potuKl  Today's  awards  are  due  for  de- 
Mverv  during  the  perUxl  July  27  through  Au- 
,'M.-/22 

Prices  paid  for  46  curs  of  canned  beef 
r>ing<»d  f  r<im  67  49  to  6fl  77  cent*  per  ptiund 
Offers  were  accepted  from  7  of  11  bidders 
who  offered  a  total  of  4.572,720  pounds  Top 
price  bid  w.us  70  96  cents  per  pound  Todays 
.iw.ircis  Iff  due  for  delivery  during  the  period 
August  ^  through  August  29 

Funds  fur  the  purchases  are  provided  un- 
der section  32.  Public  Ijiw  320  All  pr(xiu.-tR 
acqulre<l  under  this  program  are  prepared 
from  animals  slaughtered  and  prcK-esseii 
within  the  Linited  States 

riie  weeks  purchases  Includetl  5  460.f)OO 
pounds  of  USDA  Chilce  grade  frozen  ground 
beef  and  b<jnfles8  ro.uits  for  distribution  to 
scho<Tls  and  Institutions,  and  2  921.460  fxiunds 
of  Choice  grade  canned  beef  fur  dlstrlbutKin 
to  needy  families  Total  beef  {purchases 
since  buying  began  March  2  amount  to  135- 
400.000  pounds  at  a  cost  of  $77  million 

Inquiries  regarding  the  program  sliould  be 
i\ddres.std  to  the  LlvestkX-k  Division,  .\grlcul- 
tural  Marketiniir  Service  U  S  Department  of 
Agriculture    W.i-shlngton,  DC 


MAINTENANCE  OF  INTERNATIONAL 
PEACE  AND  SECURITY'  IN  SOUTH- 
E.\ST  ASIA 

Mr  NELSON  Mr  President,  yester- 
day I  voted  in  favor  of  the  joint  reso- 
lution respecting  .southeast  Asia  I  did 
so  uiKin  the  sptvific  assurance  of  Senator 
PY'LBRiGMT,  one  of  the  author.s  of  the  reso- 
lution, and  the  chairman  of  the  Senate 
Foreign  Relatlon.s  Committee,  that  In 
voting  for  this  resolution,  the  Congre.ss 
approved  no  change  in  our  basic  ml.<islon 
In  Vietnam 

That  mission  i.s  one  of  providing  ma- 
terial support  and  advice  It  Is  not  to 
substitute  our  Armed  Forces  for  those  of 
the  South  Vietnamese  Government,  nor 
to  Join  with  them  In  a  land  war,  nor  to 
fight  their  war  for  them 

Yesterday  Senator  Fttbrigiit  assured 
the  Senate  that  although  .«some  have  In- 
terpreted  the   resolution   as   a   broader 


endorsement  of  any  action  against  ag- 
gression, this  Is  not  its  meaning.  Rather 
In  response  to  my  question,  he  stated 
that  most  of  the  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee, in  reporting  this  resolution,  inter- 
preted it  along  the  lines  of  an  amend- 
ment I  suggested  which  reads  as  follows: 

The  Congress  al.so  approves  and  supports 
the  efforts  of  the  President  to  bring  the  prob- 
lem of  peace  In  southeast  Asia  to  the  .Security 
Council  of  the  United  Nations,  and  the  Pres- 
ident's declaration  that  the  United  State* 
seeking  no  extension  of  the  present  military 
conflict,  will  respond  to  provocation  in  a 
manner  that  Is  linuted  and  fitting"  Our 
continuing  p<jlu>  lb  to  limit  our  role  to  the 
provision  of  aid,  training  as.slstance,  and 
military  advice,  and  It  is  the  sense  of  Con- 
gress that,  except  when  provoked  t(j  a  greriter 
response,  we  sh<iuld  contlntie  to  attempt  to 
avoid  a  direct  military  Involvement  In  the 
southeast  Asian  confilct 

I  believe  the  resolution  overwhelmingly 
approved  by  the  Congre.ss  demonstrates 
the  unity  of  our  country  and  our  strong 
support  for  the  Pre.sident.  There  can  be 
no  doubt  about  our  determination  to  re- 
spond to  agfiression.  nor  our  power  to  do 
.so  in  a  manner  that  Is  fitting  to  any 
occasion. 

Having  made  our  firmness  unmistak- 
ably clear,  I  believe  it  would  be  equally 
tit  ting  at  this  time  to  make  it  clear  that, 
as  the  late  Presidint  Kennedy  felt, 
though  we  shall  never  negotiate  out  of 
fear,  we  do  not  fear  to  negotiate  We 
seek  peace,  and  end  to  aggression,  and 
the  independence  of  the  nations  of  south- 
east Asia.  I  believe  the  North  Vietnam- 
ese and  the  Chlne.se  have  learned  In 
the  last  few  days  that  they  can  gain 
little  by  aggre.ssion  They  should  now 
know  that  th»'y  have  every  interest  In 
avoiding  further  conflict  While  this 
awarene.ss  is  fresh,  I  believe  we  should 
attempt  to  make  it  clear  that  if  nego- 
tiation and  diplomacy  can  achieve  the 
objectives  of  jx'ace  and  freedom,  this 
Nation  Is  more  than  willing  to  "walk  the 
\i\st  mile  '  in  search  of  a  peaceful  settle- 
ment. 

Ft)r  these  reasons.  I  support  the  pro- 
p<i.sal  of  the  Senator  from  South  Dakota 
[Mr  McGovERN  I  that  a  conference  of 
the  nations  with  interest  in  the  area  be 
convened  in  order  to  seek  a  political 
settlement  in  .southeast  Asia 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Is  there 
further  morning  business?  If  not.  morn- 
ing business  is  closed 


AMENDMENT  OP  FOREIGN  ASSIST- 
ANCE ACT  OF  1961 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  'H  R.  11380-  to  amend  further 
the  Foreign  A.ssistance  Act  of  1961.  as 
amended,  and  for  other  purposes. 


MILITARY  CONSTRUCTION   APPRO- 
PRIATIONS. 1965 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  un- 
finished business  be  temporarily  laid 
aside,  and  that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the 
consideration  of  Calendar  No.  1276.  the 
blllH.R  11369. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  bill 
will  be  stated  by  title. 


1961^ 
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The  Legislative  Clerk.  A  bill  (H.R. 
,1369  >  making  appropriations  for  mili- 
tary construction  for  the  Department  of 
Defense  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
lune  30   1965.  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Montana? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
oroceeded  to  consider  the  bill,  which  had 
been  reported  from  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations  with  amendments. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  leizislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 

the  roll, 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded.  I 
understand  that  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  Ohio  I  Mr.  Young]  has  a  brief 
talk  that  he  would  like  to  make. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


A  TIME  TO  BE  PROUD 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  Mr.  President. 
ihi.';  is  a  time  for  all  Americans,  and  in 
fact  for  free  people  all  over  the  world. 
to  be  proud  Today,  in  the  Plain  Dealer 
of  Cleveland.  Ohio,  one  of  the  Nation's 
preat  new.spapyers.  an  article  was  pub- 
lished by  Philip  W.  Porter,  an  associate 
editor  and  a  noted  writer  in  my  State 
of  Ohio  He  wrote  about  the  feeling  of 
pride  that  Americans  have  by  reason  of 
the  firm,  resolute,  ajid  unyielding  fiction 
taken  by  our  President  following  the  un- 
provoked attack  on  August  2  on  the 
destroyer  Maddox,  which  was  repelled. 

Our  destroyer  then  continued  its  pa- 
trol in  international  waters  where  this 
amazinc  event  took  place. 

Then,  on  the  night  of  August  4  two 
.American  destroyers,  the  Maddox  and 
the  C.  Turner  Joy.  were  assailed  by  North 
Vietnamese  PT  boats  in  a  premeditated 
naval  attack  that  lasted  a  matter  of 
hours  At  that  time  not  only  wtis  the 
attack  repelled,  but  also  the  attackers 
were  either  destroyed  or  dispersed. 

The  President  made  plain,  both  in  his 
address  to  the  Nation  on  Tuesday  night 
and  in  his  talk  at  Syracuse  University 
last  Wednesday,  that  the  United  States 
seeks  no  enlargement  nor  escalation  of 
the  conflict. 

However,  this  Nation  is  united  in  its 
belief  that,  in  President  Johnson's 
words.  "There  can  be  no  peace  by  ag- 
pre.ssion  and  no  immunity  from  reply." 

Whenever  our  Nation  has  faced  Inter- 
national crises,  the  American  people,  re- 
pardle.ss  of  political  party,  have  united 
behind  firm  action  by  our  Presidents.  It 
Ls  a  firmly  established  tradition  that  poli- 
tics stops  at  the  water's  edge  when  our 
national  security  is  threatened.  I  am 
proud  to  have  voted  for  the  resolution 
supporting  our  President. 

Mr.  President.  Philip  Porter's  article  is 
entitled  "A  Time  To  Be  Proud."  This 
thoughtful  and  concise  praise  of  Presi- 
dent Johnson's  action  is  the  finest  I  have 
read  anywhere  since  the  crises  began 
earlier  this  week.  I  commend  this  arti- 
cle to  my  colleagues  and  ask  unanimous 


consent  that  it  be  printed  in  the  Record 
as  a  part  of  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[Prom   the  Plain   Dealer,   Aug.   8,    1964] 
A  Time  To  Be  Proud 
(By  Philip  W.  Porter) 

Something  magnlficant  comes  over  Presi- 
dents of  the  United  States  when  they  face 
International  crises  that  might  lead  to  war. 
and  they  lay  It  on  the  line  for  the  Nation  to 
face.  It  happened  to  Lyndon  Johnson  this 
week  over  North  'Vietnam. 

It  happened  previously  to  John  F.  Ken- 
nedy over  Cuba,  to  Dwlght  D.  Elsenhower 
over  Quemoy  and  Matsu,  to  Harry  S.  Tru- 
man over  Korea.  It's  been  so  long  now  that 
many  may  have  forgotten  Franklin  D. 
Roosevelt  after  Pearl  Harbor,  but  those  who 
did  hear  him  will  never  forget. 

Roosevelt  spoke  his  historic  phrases  to  the 
Nation  over  the  radio,  for  TV  didn't  exist 
then,  and  It  was  In  its  infancy  when  Truman 
had  to  cope  with  Korea.  But  the  last  three 
Presidents  have  spoken  with  grim  and  meas- 
ured words  over  TV,  and  none  who  watched 
could  doubt  that  In  each  case  the  man  was 
speaking  as  the  leader  of  a  united  nation, 
with  deep  conviction  and  far  above  politics. 

One  who  watches  and  listens  at  such  a 
time  Is  bound  to  feel  an  emotional  tug  of 
pride  In  his  country.  It  comes  from  the 
knowledge  that  no  matter  which  man  oc- 
cupies that  office  of  crushing  responsibility 
and  Inescapable  loneliness,  when  the  chips 
are  down  he  rises  above  petty  politics,  sec- 
tionalism, parochialism  and  personal  faults, 
and  becomes  the  President. 

Our  quality  of  closing  ranks  when  the 
national  safety  or  honor  are  threatened,  even 
when  civil  strife  and  political  partisanship 
have  been  fllllng  the  air,  Is  something  the 
governments  and  the  people  (they  are  not 
always  the  same)  of  Europe,  Asia  and  South 
America  seem  unable  to  understand.  We 
are  the  only  big  power  that  takes  the  golden 
rule  seriously  and  gives  away  billions  play- 
ing the  Good  Samaritan.  For  years  we  ap- 
pear to  tolerate,  even  enjoy  being  played  for 
a  sucker  while  cynicism  and  self-interest 
are  the  guidelines  of  all  other  nations. 

But  when  the  day  suddenly  comes  that  we 
know  we  have  been  pushed  too  far  by  a 
conscious  aggressor,  then  look  out.  Over- 
night, the  President  turns  from  politician  to 
statesnian,  the  Nation  closes  ranks,  and  the 
opposition  party  speaks  the  same  language 
as  the  President. 

Senator  Goldwater'b  prompt  and  strong 
statement  in  support  of  President  Johnson 
was  in  the  same  vein  of  patriotism  that 
brought  Henry  L.  Stlmson  and  Prank  Knox, 
Republicans,  Into  PDR's  Cabinet;  that  in- 
duced Gen.  George  Marshall  to  serve  Presi- 
dent Truman,  that  transformed  Arthur 
Vanderberg  from  just  another  Republican 
Senator  to  a  world  statesman. 

As  I  listened  to  Mr.  Johnson  In  grimly, 
measured  tones,  tell  the  audience  at  Syra- 
cuse that  we  had  responded  to  attacks  on 
our  naval  vessels,  I  realized  all  over  again 
that  no  matter  which  party  elects  a  Presi- 
dent, our  foreign  policy  is  continuous.  We 
debate  it  during  elections,  but  we  do  what 
we  must  when  aggressors  try  to  push  us 
around. 

Up  to  now  the  Communists  have  played 
a  Blow,  cagey  game  of  Infiltration,  guerrlUa 
warfare  and  the  doublecross  In  Laos  and 
'Vietnam.  They  have  cost  us  some  lives  and 
bUUons  of  dollars,  and  it  seems  likely  to  go 
on  that  way  Indefinitely.  But  when  they 
openly  attacked  American  naval  vessels  In 
International  waters,  miles  off  the  coast, 
they  were  asking  for  retaliation,  and  they  got 
It. 

We  can  hope  they'll  learn,  and  believe 
what  President  Johnson  said.  Por  one,  I  felt 
mighty  pro'ud  of  him  for  sa3rlng  it. 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorvim. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  tuianimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


MILITARY  CONSTRUCTION  APPRO- 
PRIATIONS. 1965 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (H.R.  11369)  making  appro- 
priations for  military  construction  for 
the  Department  of  Defense  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1965,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  the  passage  of 
the  bill. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  this  is 
the  appropriation  bill  for  military  con- 
struction for  the  fiscal  year  1965.  As  the 
Senate  knows,  there  must  first  be  a  bill 
that  authorizes  these  projects  before 
there  can  be  appropriations.  The  au- 
thorization bill  went  through  the  Armed 
Services  Committee  and  was  handled  by 
a  subcommittee  that  happens  to  have 
several  members  who  are  also  members 
of  the  Appropriations  Subcommittee 
which  handled  the  appropriation  bill. 

The  Senator  from  Massachusetts  [Mr. 
Saltonstall]  is  the  ranking  minority 
member  of  each  of  the  subcommittees, 
and  I  am  the  chairman  of  each  of  the 
subcommittees.  The  two  of  us  have  fol- 
lowed these  matters  all  the  way  through 
the  year,  and  through  two  hearings. 
There  were  something  like  1,200  items 
in  the  original  authorization  bill,  and 
we  took  proof  on  each  of  those  items, 
considered  each  one  of  them,  and  made 
a  recommendation. 

The  requested  authorization  originally 
was  $1,850,912,000.  The  authorization 
bill  as  it  passed  the  Congress  authorized 
for  military  construction  $1,521  million 
which  is  a  net  reduction  of  $329  million. 

I  emphasize  the  fact  that  in  the  au- 
thorization bill  and  the  appropriations 
bill  we  did  not  take  out  any  item  that 
we  considered  a  bone  and  muscle  part 
of  the  military  program.  We  did  not 
take  out  any  item  that  we  considered 
in  any  way  necessary  or  essential.  How- 
ever, we  took  out  items  that  we  thought 
should  be  postponed  or  that  we  did  not 
think  were  practical  or  a  necessary  part 
of  our  military  program. 

In  the  authorization  bill  as  passed  by 
the  Senate  we  were  about  $68  million 
below  the  amount  allowed  by  the  House 
but  we  left  an  authorization  for  appro- 
priations of  $1,534  million. 

I  shall  review  only  a  few  of  the  larger 
items  that  were  left  out  of  the  authoriza- 
tion bill,  which  are  of  some  interest,  and 
not  dwell  on  them,  unless  Senators  wish 
to  ask  some  questions  about  them. 
Many  of  these  larger  figures  are  classi- 
fied. 

The  Nike-Hercules  Items  were  left  out. 
Certain  items  for  the  Navy  were  left  out 
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because  we  thought  they  could  wait  an- 
other year.  We  allowed  some  of  them, 
and  left  out  others  I  have  skipped  over 
those  that  are  classified.  Most  of  the 
large  figures  are  classified. 

We  took  out  the  defense  Intelligence 
building  in  the  District,  an  item  of  $17,- 
900.000.  It  is  a  matter  in  which  there 
was  some  interest.  I  move  on  now  to  a 
brief  statement.  I  hope  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  will  interrupt  me 
or  will  make  a  statement  of  his  own  at 
any  point  that  he  may  wish  to  do  so. 

Mr.  President,  with  that  explanation 
of  the  authorization  bill  for  military  con- 
struction I  will  now  move  to  an  explana- 
tion of  the  fiscal  year  1965  military  con- 
struction appropriations  bill  as  approved 
by  the  Senate  Appropriations  Committee. 

The  bill  passed  the  House  with  a  figure 
of  $1,599  million.  We  have  made  a  net 
reduction  below  the  House  of  $16,045,000. 

The  report  of  the  committee,  on  pase 
1.  carries  a  summar>'  of  the  effect  of  the 
committee  changes  in  the  bill. 

There  is  a  table  at  pa«e  40  of  the  re- 
port. It  also  carries  the  breakdown  of 
line  items  by  States,  beginning  at  pat^'e 
26.  The  appropriation  request  for  family 
housing  Is  shown  in  the  report  beginning 
at  page  20.  Similar  material  is  found  in 
the  large  tables. 

There  Is  one  small  item  in  which  there 
Is  an  Increase  over  the  budget  e.'Jtimale. 
That  was  an  Increase  of  $4,800,000  for 
the  Army  National  Guard  nationwide 
construction  program. 

For  military  construction  the  bill  con- 
tains $965,318,000. 

For  family  housing  the  bill  contains 
$617,651,000.  That  is  a  decrease  of  $32.- 
707,000  under  the  House,  and  $93,349,000 
under  the  original  authorization 

In  regard  to  family  housinij.  I  believe 
I  should  indicate  clearly  what  the  com- 
mittee did.  The  budget  request  was  $711 
million,  for  12.500  family  housing  units 
for  the  Army.  Navy,  and  Air  Force.  Tliis 
amount  was  reduced  to  9.886  family 
housing  units  in  the  authorization  bill 
The  House,  In  the  appropriations  bill, 
provided  for  9.590  housing  units. 

Our  subcommittee  has  studied  this 
program  for  a  number  of  years.  In  view 
of  rapid  changes  In  the  defense  program 
and  due  to  obsole.scence,  we  thought 
there  should  be  a  yearly  review. 

We  have  adhered  to  this  principle  for 
several  years.  This  year  we  have  pro- 
vided the  necessary  funds  for  7,500  units. 
The  Department  of  Defense  has  the  re- 
sponsibility of  selecting  the  housing  units 
that  are  to  be  built  with  this  money,  in 
accordance  with  a  priority  list  within 
the  services.  In  other  words,  the  com- 
mittee did  not  undertake  to  select  the 
housing  for  each  service,  but  approved 
the  list  and  provided  the  money  with 
which  to  build  7.500  units,  with  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  making  the  selec- 
tions as  to  how  many  units  each  service 
will  actually  biilld. 

I  point  out  that  the  cost  of  the  world- 
wide military  housing  that  we  already 
have  Is  $3^60  million.  The  number 
of  housing  imlts  we  have  worldwide  is 
374.398. 

A  large  percentage  of  this  housing  is 
in  the  United  States.  However,  we  are 
satisfied  that  the  building  rate,  as  re- 


quested by  the  Department  of  Defense, 
is  too  rapid,  in  view  of  chans^'ing  weap- 
ons and  changing  situations,  and  the 
po.ssibiIlty  of  reducing  tlie  manix)wer. 
We  have  apprt)ved  a  ^()()d,  hard,  steady 
program  of  7.500  units  for  several  years 
now,  and  that  Is  rapidly  taking  care  of 
most  of  the  places  where  the  need  Is  ur- 
gent The  program  ha..s  been  completed 
m  rnariy  places. 

The  housing  protjrani  has  been  cleaned 
up  since  a  few  years  ago,  uhen  we  had 
the  Capehait  program  This  has  no 
reference  to  former  Senat<ir  Capehart. 
as  an  individual.  It  was  named  for  hitn 
because  he  introduced  the  bill,  under 
which  we  did  not  appropriate  the  mniiey, 
although  eventually  we  would  have  to 
pay  for  it  Through  some  bad  contract 
awards,  the  Capehart  program  vu)t  into 
trouble,  and  the  Ciin-;ress  terminated 
the  program. 

Now  we  have  the  program  all  cleaned 
up  We  have  a  buslne.'-shke  manaee- 
inent  of  the  funds,  and  we  are  now  build- 
ing houses  through  use  of  direct  appro- 
priated funds  The  $660,605,000  re- 
quested here  .seems  like  a  very  large  fig- 
ure; however,  part  of  thi.s  is  the  cost  to 
the  Government  of  approximately  $850  a 
year  to  maintain  each  of  these  family 
housing  units 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Mr.  President. 
will  the  Senator  yield'' 

Mr  STENNIS  I  iun  glad  to  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Mas-sachusetts.  who 
made  a  very  fine  contribution  over  the 
months.  He  attended  the  hearings  and 
helped  weigh  the  items  in  the  bill,  ami 
gave  his  careful  attention  to  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill,  which  In  some 
wavs  is  rather  complicated, 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  I  thank  the 
Senator  What  I  did.  of  course.  I  did 
under  the  guidance  of  the  Senator's 
chairmanship.  The  Senator  from  Mis- 
sissippi was  very  coiiscientious  during 
the  long  hearings. 

Did  the  Senator  bring  out  the  fact 
that  the  housing  at  this  time  consists 
of  374,;'i98  units,  and  that  the  cost  of 
taking;  care  of  the  operation  and  mainte- 
nance and  the  debt  payment  on  these 
unit.s — the  O  L  M  account— is  $617  mil- 
lion this  year'  These  are  substantial 
figures. 

Mr.  STENNIS  They  arc  very  large 
sums,  indeed;  but  we  announced  that 
program,  even  though  it  seemed  high  ixt 
unit.  Is  bein.g  well  handled  now,  and  we 
are  on  the  road  to  constructing  the  best 
family  military  housing  we  have  ever 
had 

There  is  one  other  Item  I  wish  to  dls- 
cu.ss.  It  is  the  only  item  in  the  bill  that 
is  not  In  the  budget.  The  subcommiilee 
added  $4,800,000  to  the  budget  estimate 
of  $6  million,  making  a  total  of  $10,800,- 
000  for  armory  projects,  projects  as  to 
which  there  is  a  local  contribution,  either 
by  the  State  or  by  the  county,  and  in- 
cluding 25  nonarmory  projects.  We 
provide  small  sums  nationwide  each  year, 
and  these  additions  are  nationwide  ad- 
ditions for  armories  and  nonarmorles. 

The  committee  does  not  select  the 
Items  that  will  qualify  for  this  amount 
of  money,  but  we  have  a  formula  that 
Is  applied  by  the  National  Guard  Bu- 
reau.    It   is  fair   and   impartial.     The 


money  will  provide  for  a  few  more 
armories  throughout  the  Nation  and  also 
I  believe,  for  four  National  Guard  sum- 
mer training  projects,  for  the  benefit  of 
men  who  have  been  called  into  the  serv- 
Ice  for  training.  It  Is  a  small  amount.  It 
will  provide  summer  training  for  some 
fine  National  Guard  units.  This  sum  vtiii 
be  used  to  build  small  messhalls.  shops 
supply  headquarters,  latrines,  and  items 
of  that  kind. 

I  observe  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Illinois  I  Mr.  Douglas]  in  the 
Chamber.  He  has  an  interest  In  one 
Item  I  shall  yield  shortly  to  him  for  a 
question  about  it. 

The  bill  has  received  thorough  .scru- 
tiny.  Each  of  the  scr^■ices  has  examined 
it,  as  have  the  Secretary  of  Defense  and 
the  Bureau  of  the  Budget.  As  a  result 
of  action  by  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services,  the  authorization  legi.slation 
reflects  substantial  reductions.  Reduc- 
tions were  also  made  m  the  subcom- 
mittee of  the  House  Committee  on  Ap. 
propriatlons. 

The  House  subcommittees  have  done 
an  e;<lraordlnarlly  fine  piece  of  work  In 
handling  these  matters  over  the  years 
The  Senate  subcommittee  has  reviewed 
the  bill  carefully,  and  its  work  is  re- 
flected m  this  reduction. 

I  believe  the  bill  is  as  austere  as  is  de- 
sirable. If  we  are  to  provide  adequately 
for  the  actual  needs  of  our  Armed  Forces. 

Much  interest  was  expressed  In  the 
fleldhouse  for  the  Air  Force  Academy. 
That  Item  was  authorized  and  is  ap- 
proved in  the  bill;  but  the  full  amount 
of  money  is  not  appropriated  this  year. 
However,  we  have  allowed  $350,000  to  be 
certain  that  there  will  be  enough  money 
for  the  architectural  and  engineering 
planning  for  the  entire  project,  with  the 
idea  that  we  expect  to  approve  the  full 
amount  for  the  project  next  year.  This 
Item  was  omitted  entirely  by  the  House, 
so  the  $3.^0,000  will  be  in  conference. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Mississippi  yield? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Colorado. 

Mr.  ALI.OTT.  I  express  deep  appre- 
ciation to  the  distinguished  chairman  of 
the  Subcommittee  on  MiUtary  Construc- 
tion Appropriations.  Like  other  appro- 
priation bills,  this  one  requires  much  at- 
tention, and  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Mississippi  has  given  careful  at- 
tention to  It. 

I  realize  that  the  House  omitted  the 
item  for  the  fleldhouse  for  the  Air  Force 
Academy.  The  record  should  be  made 
clear  that  the  Air  Force  Academy  has  no 
adequate  place  where  its  cadets  can  ob- 
tain the  kind  of  physical  training  that 
Is  needed  on  a  year-round  basis. 

I  sincerely  appreciate  the  considera- 
tion given  this  item  by  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Mississippi  and  also  the 
distmguished  Senator  from  Massachu- 
setts, the  ranking  minority  member  of 
the  subcommittee.  I  believe  and  hope 
that  with  the  money  that  the  commit- 
tee has  allowed  for  the  planning  of  the 
fleldhouse.  we  shall  be  in  a  better  posi- 
tion to  submit  a  better,  more  forward- 
looking  plan  than  would  otherwise  have 
been  possible.  I  am  very  happy  about 
the  action  that  has  been  taken. 
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ur  STENNIS.  I  thank  the  Senator 
frorn  Colorado.    I  beUeve  he  is  correct  in 

ws  evaluation  of  the  situation. 

Did  the  Senator  from  Illinois  wish  me 
t^  vield  to  him  for  a  question? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  wUl  wait  untU  the 
Senator  has  concluded. 

Mr  STENNIS.  I  have  practically  con- 
rluded  my  remarks.  I  had  not  planned 
Jo  discuss  every  item  unless  questions 
were  asked  about  them. 

Mr  SALTONSTALL.  Mr.  President. 
will  the  Senator  from  Mississippi  yield? 

Mr  STENNIS.  Perhaps  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  had  better  make  his 
comment  first. 

Mr  SALTONSTALL.  My  remark  re- 
lates to  the  Air  Force  Academy  fleld- 
house The  fleldhouse  has  been  author- 
ized and  we  feel  we  are  moving  ahead 
as  fast  as  we  can  in  a  proper,  careful 
manner,  so  as  to  obtain  the  best  field- 
house  possible,  and  to  have  it  constructed 
as  economically  and  efficiently  as  pos- 
sible. Tlierefore,  we  have  included  suf- 
ficient money  this  year  to  accomplish 
that  purpose. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  The  money  has  been 
earmarked  for  that  purpose,  so  that  it 
will  not  have  to  compete  with  other  plan- 
ning money. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Also,  there  is 
other  planning  money  that  could  be  used 
should  this  amount  not  be  enough. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  That  is  a  good  point. 
Should  the  specific  amount  provided  not 
be  enough,  there  Is  other  planning  money 
ihat  can  be  drawn  on. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  notice  on  page  29 
of  the  report  that  the  committee  recom- 
mends the  appropriation  of  $4,521,000  for 
construction  at  Fort  Sheridan.  I  should 
like  to  ask  if  all  of  this  has  been  caused 
bv  the  projected  transfer  of  5th  Army 
Headquarters  from  Chicago  to  Fort 
Sheridan. 

Mr.  STENNIS  The  Senator  is  correct. 
This  transfer  has  required  some  new 
building.  By  the  way,  the  Senate  re- 
jected one  of  these  items  for  $1  million  in 
the  authorization  bill.  We  had  to  yield 
it  in  coiiference,  but  it  is  left  out  of  the 
bill.  However,  I  think  we  have  it  ad- 
Justed. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  In  other  words,  this 
"economy"    move    will    cost    $4,500,000 

extra? 

Mr  STENNIS.  There  will  be  a  debit 
on  the  debit  side  of  the  ledger,  to  start 
with,  against  the  alleged  economy  move. 
The  Senator  is  correct. 

Mr  DOUGLAS.  I  am  very  glad  the 
Senator  from  Mississippi  says  "the  al- 
leged economy  move."  It  is  a  proposal 
foisted  into  this  bill  by  political  inter- 
ests which  will  cost  $4,500,000  in  the 
name  of  economy.  Blessed  is  the  name 
of  economy. 

Mr  STENNIS.  I  appreciate  the  Sen- 
ators  .<sentiments.  We  were  not  saying 
there  would  be  no  economy.  But  we  do 
not  accept  all  the  formulas  that  are 
thrown  at  us  all  the  time. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  STENNIS.    I  yield. 


Mr.  KEATING.  I  am  sure  the  Sena- 
tor remembers  the  amendment  which 
my  colleague  from  New  York  [Mr. 
Javits]  and  I  ofifered  to  the  military  con- 
struction authorization  bill. 

Mr.  STENNIS.    Yes. 

Mr.  KEATING.  That  amendment 
was  adopted  by  the  Senate  but  was 
dropped  in  conference.  I  should  like  to 
make  a  plea  for  the  incorporation  of  that 
amendment  In  this  appropriation  bill. 
The  amendment  which  we  have  prepared 
reads  as  follows: 

None  of  the  fimds  appropriated  In  this  act 
may  be  expended  for  the  purpose  of  con- 
structing new  facilities  In  any  other  State 
to  replace  the  facilities  of  any  Installation 
ordered  reduced  or  closed  "for  economy  rea- 
sons" In  any  State  pursuant  to  the  an- 
nouncement of  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
dated  December  12.  1963,  or  April  24,  1964. 

This  language  Is  similar  to  the  lan- 
guage of  the  amendment  offered  to  the 
authorization  bill,  accepted  by  the  Sen- 
ate, but  dropped  in  conference. 

There  was  a  rather  full  discussion  of 
the  subject  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  in 
connection  with  the  authorization  bill. 
It  is  not  my  purpose  to  go  over  the  same 
ground.  However,  it  seems  there  is  much 
sense  in  saying  that  if  an  electronics 
warehouse,  for  example,  is  in  fine  condi- 
tion in  the  State  of  New  York,  it  would 
be  false  economy  to  close  that  facility 
and  build  the  same  type  of  warehouse 
in  any  other  State.  The  only  purpose  of 
the  amendment  is  to  preclude  such  a 
move.  Perhaps  it  should  have  attached 
to  it  some  quaUfying  language,  to  pro- 
vide an  opportunity  for  such  action  to 
be  taken  in  extraordinary  circum- 
stances and  under  unusual  conditions. 

But  it  is  difficult  for  me  to  conceive 
of  circumstances  under  which  it  would 
be  proper  for  funds  to  be  expended  in 
that  manner. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Mississippi  yield? 

Mr.  STENNIS.    I  am  glad  to  yield. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  quite  agree  w'ith  the 
Senator  from  New  York.  This  problem 
has  concerned  and  disturbed  me  over  a 
long  period  of  time,  because  there  are 
some  facilities  in  Rhode  Island  which 
have  been  abandoned  and  have  not  yet 
been  used  for  other  activities.  I  realize 
that  many  complex  problems  are  in- 
volved. The  primary  responsibility  is  al- 
ways to  do  what  is  best  for  our  country 
and  its  security,  even  when  it  means  that 
a  facility  must  be  removed  from  one 
place  and  started  again  in  another. 

If  there  is  a  strategic  reason  for  it,  I  do 
not  believe  that  any  Senator  is  so  pro- 
vincial that  he  would  object  to  that.  But 
the  problem  has  not  been  exactly  that. 

Sometimes  a  facility  is  closed  for  rea- 
sons of  economy  and  shortly  thereafter 
that  same  facility  springs  up  in  another 
area.  When  it  becomes  necessary  to  re- 
open it,  they  do  not  wish  to  go  back  to 
the  old  location,  they  wish  to  go  to  a  new 
one. 

But  I  realize  that  this  is  a  difficult 
problem  to  handle  by  an  amendment  be- 
cause we  could  never  provide  for  all  the 
contingencies  involved. 

Possibly  we  should  write  into  the  con- 
ference report  what  the  intention  or  the 
concern  of  Congress  is  with  relation  to 


this  problem,  and  advise  the  Defense  De- 
partment that  if  the  facilities  are  re- 
quired again  to  take  into  account  the  ex- 
isting facilities,  the  skills  which  have 
been  developed,  and  the  money  and  the 
investment  that  would  be  lost  if  they 
were  moved  to  another  area. 

I  believe  that  the  report  should  so 
state.  I  do  not  believe  we  could  do  it  by 
amendment,  because  we  could  not  cover 
all  the  complexities  involved. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  from  Mississippi  yield? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  I  agree  with 
what  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island  has 
said.  I  believe  I  could  add  a  comment  to 
the  Senator  from  New  York,  that  if  this 
admonition  is  put  in  the  form  of  a  report 
and  added  to  it,  if  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense or  the  Secretary  of  any  of  the  serv- 
ices finds  that  it  is  necessary  to  build  a 
new  plant  where  one  has  been  closed, 
they  should  make  a  report  to  the  appro- 
priate committees  of  Congress  and  give 
the  reasons  why  it  is  necessary,  after 
having  closed  a  plant,  say,  in  New  York, 
Rhode  Island,  or  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Mississippi  yield  further? 
Mr.  STENNIS.  I  yield. 
Mr.  KEATING.  I  recognize  the  force 
of  what  the  distinguished  Senators  from 
Rhode  Island  and  Massachusetts  have 
said.  I  wonder  whether  it  would  not  be 
appropriate  to  take  the  amendment  to 
conference,  with  the  idea  that  it  should 
be  discussed  either  in  the  form  of  an 
amendment  or  included  in  the  report. 

The  language,  which  may  be  too  tight, 
would  be  accepted  with  a  proviso  per- 
mitting some  latitude  on  the  part  of  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  in  the  case  of  unus- 
ual circumstances,  or  it  would  be  the 
basis  for  inclusion  in  the  conference  re- 
port of  language  indicating  that  it  is  the 
sense  of  Congress  that  such  a  thing 
should  be  done  only  under  most  unusual 
circumstances.  A  case  should  be  made 
for  it  before  it  is  done. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Yes.  I  appreciate  the 
Senator's  position.  Let  me  point  out  to 
him  that  I  am  not  at  all  unsympathetic 
toward  his  problem,  but  this  is  a  question 
of  what  is  sound  legislation.  It  is  even 
down  to  the  point  of  what  is  legislation 
on  an  appropriation  bill. 

I  believe,  as  a  whole,  that  there  is  a 
very  rigid  surveillance  of  these  matters, 
first  by  the  representation  in  Congress 
from  the  State,  and  next  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense,  which  approaches  this 
problem  in  an  earnest  way.  Then  the 
committee  passes  upon  these  matters 
when  it  recommends  the  appropriation. 
Nearly  always  some  money  changes  are 
required,  except  with  respect  to  the  facil- 
ity which  was  totally  abandoned  in  Mis- 
sissippi, involving  a  sizable  Air  Force 
training  installation  at  Greenville.  It 
was  taken  out.  I  mention  that  to  show 
that  I  have  been  as  much  a  victim  as 
anyone  else  in  the  canceling  out  of  instal- 
lations. 

I  do  not  believe  that  we  can  put  the 
Department  of  Defense  in  a  strait  jacket 
in  any  way.  But  we  did  consider  the 
Senator's  amendment  at  the  last  confer- 
ence, as  I  stated.    We  took  it  and  said 
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that  we  would  see  what  language  could 
be  worked  out.  Frankly,  there  was  noth- 
ing In  the  language  that  could  be  worked 
out  which  the  House  felt  It  could  sup- 
port.   But  it  waa  considered 

The  Senator  Is  eternally  vigilant  We 
are  at  the  point  of  legislation  on  an  ap- 
propriation bill,  especially  since  the  Sen- 
ator has  had  his  day  In  court  before, 
which  Is  why  I  have  to  make  this  point. 
I  would  be  In  favor  of  language  in  the 
report,  as  suggested  by  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts,  which  would  point  out 
the  problem,  emphasize  It.  and  under- 
score It.  and  ask  for  a  report  on  these 
matters  to  the  Congress 

Frankly,  I  will  not  permit  myself  to 
favor  a  report  before  there  Is  any  action 
at  all.  because  that  stirs  up  evcrythlnK, 
ai\d  a  new  start  Is  made  But  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  York  Is  entitled  to  the 
utmost  consideration  In  these  matters — 
as  any  Senator  is. 

Mr  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Mississippi  yield  fur- 
ther? 

Mr.  STENNIS.     I  yield. 

Mr.  KEATING.  I  appreciate  the  com- 
ments of  the  Senator  from  Mississippi 
I  emi)haslze  this  point  that  this  question 
Involves  only  a  case  in  which  an  identical 
installation  is  built  .somewhere  else  to  do 
the  work  or  perform  the  function  of  the 
abandoned  facility.  I  suppose  many 
Senators  have  had  .some  Installations 
taken  out  of  their  States  That  is  one 
thing;  but  this  problem  Involves  a  very 
limited  area.  In  which  an  IrLstallatlon  is 
taken  out,  and  a  similar  facility  Is  built 
somewhere  else.  It  seems  to  me  difficult 
to  justify  that  sort  of  action  on  grounds 
of  economy. 

I  recognize  the  practical  problem  in- 
volved in  endeavorlnR  to  ^et  through  an 
amendment  in  the  face  of  united  oppo- 
sition from  the  distinguished  committee, 
but  we  feel  that  many  Senators  have  this 
problem  and  would  be  deeply  apprecia- 
tive, if  It  could  be  dlscus^sod  in  conference 
and  if  some  language  could  be  incorpo- 
rated In  the  conference  report  which 
would  make  it  clear  that  it  would  re- 
quire unusual  circumstances  to  Justify 
doins  the  sort  of  thlni;  wlUch  my  amend- 
ment would  prevent  the  Department  of 
Defense  from  doing. 

I  would  be  the  last  one  to  wish  to  tie 
the  hands  of  the  Secretary  of  Defense  or 
our  armed  services  in  anv  way  in  the 
proper  performance  of  their  functions, 
but  .some  eyebrows  have  been  raised  over 
certain  things  which  have  wone  on  in  the 
recent  past.  I  believe  that  it  is  impor- 
tant that  there  be  a  coiUinuing  surveil- 
lance of  this  problem  by  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee,  as  well  as  by  the  Armed 
Services  Committee  which  the  Senator 
serves  so  ably. 

Therefore.  I  appreciate  the  comments 
of  the  Senator  from  Mississippi  and  shall 
not  press  the  amendment  at  this  time. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  appreciate  the  Sen- 
ator s  remarks.  I  assure  him  that  we 
are  In  sympathy  with  his  problem;  but 
we  could  hardly  carry  through  the  rem- 
edy proposed. 

Mr.  JAVITS  subsequently  said:  Mr. 
President.  I  would  like  to  join  my  able 
colleague  from  New  York  In  requesting 
that  the  Conference  Committee  give  very 


.serious  consideration  to  the  wording  of 
our  proposal,  which  was  initially  incor- 
porated in  amendment  No  1076  which 
Senator  Ke.^ti.nc  and  I  introduced  tu 
H  R  10300.  the  nilll'.ar>-  construction  au- 
thorization bill.  That  amendment's 
wordint:  was  as  follows: 

.Sec  61  t  No  funds  shall  be  iiulhorl/.etl  to 
be  expended  by  this  bill  for  the  purp<5se  of 
con:-itructlnK  new  facilities  In  other  riUUes 
to  replace  fiicUltles  at  Inntallullona  ordered 
reduced  or  closed  pursuant  to  the  announce- 
ment.s  of  the  Secretary  of  Defense  dated  De- 
cember 12  1963  or  April  24  1964.  for  'econ- 
orny  reHsoas  " 

That  amendment  was  intended  to  pre- 
vent thf  Defen.'^e  Uepartment  from 
spending'  funds  to  construct  new  facili- 
t  es  to  replace  facilities  that  were  ordered 
closed  pursuant  to  the  announcements 
of  the  Secretary  of  Defen.se  on  December 
12,  1963  or  April  24.  1964  The  amend- 
ment was  considered  by  the  Coi;ference 
Committee  on  the  military  construction 
authorization  bill,  now  enacted  as  Pub- 
lic L.IW  88-390,  but  was  not  adopted 
Its  purpose  of  Insuring  true  economy 
with  respect  to  the  transfer  of  functions 
of  Installations  ordered  clo.sod  to  installa- 
tions in  other  States  to  be  built,  is,  I  be- 
lieve, a  most  worthy  one  I  hope  very 
much  the  conferees  on  the  pending'  bill 
will  kjlve  .serious  cotvsideration  to  the  in- 
tent of  the  proi>o.sal  which  Senatoi-  KF^r- 
INT.  and  I  have  advanced  and  will  include 
lancuat^e  m  their  report  to  implement 
it. 

Mr  STENNIS  The  Senator  from 
Mas.sachusetts  I  Mr.  SaltonstallI  h;is  a 
point  he  'vlshes  to  make  at  this  time. 
Mr  SALTONSTALL  I  thank  the  Sen- 
ator. We  in  Ma.ssachusetts  are  acutely 
aware  of  the  problem  the  Senator  has 
outlined  in  the  closing;  of  the  Watertown 
Arsenal,  which  has  been  an  arsenal  In 
the  Armv  for  more  than  100  years 

Certainly,  we  are  ver\-  sympathetic 
We  want  to  get  .something  in  the  con- 
ference report  to  cover  this  item  The 
Senator  realizes.  I  believe,  that  the  con- 
ference report  is  for  the  House  alone 
The  Senate  can  only  get  in  the  confer- 
ence report  what  llie  House  Members 
agree  to  put  In. 

I  a.ssure  the  Senator  that  I  agree  with 
the  chairman  of  the  subcommittee,  the 
Senator  from  Mississippi  iMr    Ste.\nis! 
We  shall  try  to  have  the  Item  included 
in  the  conference  reiK>rt. 

Mr  KEATING  I  appreciate  that 
statement. 

Mr  STENNIS  Mr  President,  I  ap- 
preciate the  remarks  of  the  Senator  from 
New  York 

Mr  HOLL.AND  Mr  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield'' 

Mr  STENNIS  I  yield 
Mr.  HOLL-^ND  There  is  only  one  item 
concerning  Florida  This  came  up  late 
It  was  discussed  at  some  length  when 
the  authorization  bill  wa.s  being  ap- 
proved It  had  to  do  with  the  Sanford 
Naval  Air  Station  I  believe  the  ques- 
tion aro.se  from  the  fact  that  the  Navy- 
decided  to  locate  its  bases  of  operations 
for  long-range  reconnaissance  after  their 
original  budget  request  had  bten  made 
up. 

Mr  STENNIS     The  Senator  Is  correct 


Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  ask  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Mississippi  if  the 
item  requested  by  the  Navy  to  com- 
plete or  to  continue  its  Increased  facil- 
ities at  that  station  Is  represented  by 
the  $2,004,000  item,  which  I  notice  Is  In- 
cluded In  the  bill. 

Mr  STENNIS.  The  Senator  is  correct. 
All  four  items  for  the  Sanford  naval  in- 
stallation are  Included  in  the  bill.  They 
are  not  included  In  the  House  version. 
But  I  believe  that  Is  due.  as  the  Senator 
.said,  to  the  lateness  of  their  presenta- 
tion. 

We  hope  to  have  the^e  items  included 
in  the  conference  report. 

Mr  HOLLAND  Is  it  the  understand- 
ing of  the  Senator  that  the  Navy  states 
very  frankly  that  it  made  a  change  m  its 
plans  after  the  original  budget  request 
on  this  item,  and  that  it  is  higWy  im- 
portant in  order  to  have  it  fulfill  its 
mi.ssion  in  the  South  Atlantic  and  Carib- 
bean area,  that  its  request  be  granted  as 
quickly  as  possible,  .so  as  to  accommodate 
tlie  long-rang*'  reconnaissance  aircraft? 
Mr  STENNIS  The  Senator  has  cor- 
rectly de.scribed  the  situation  We  con- 
sider It  to  be  an  important  item.  We 
feel  It  will  appeal  to  the  House  Members 
in  conference 

Mr  HOLLAND.  Mr  President,  I  ap- 
preciate the  assistance  which  the  Sena- 
tor from  Musslssippi  hius  rendered.  The 
Semit<jr  knows  that  I  never  take  up  any 
military  matters  with  him  or  with  other 
members  of  the  comrmttee,  except  upon 
such  a  showing  as  this.  My  understand- 
ing has  been  that  the  Navy  air  authorities 
feel  this  is  an  urgent  matter  which 
should  be  taken  care  of  this  year. 
Mr  STENNIS.  That  is  correct. 
Mr  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President.  I 
thank  the  Senator  for  his  courtesy  in 
this   matter. 

Mr  STENNIS.  I  appreciate  the  in- 
t<>rest  of  the  Senator.  I  believe  this 
item   will  survive  the  conference. 

I  thank  the  staff  members  who  have 
been  so  faithful  in  their  service.  I  thank 
Mr.  V.  M.  Rexroad.  the  clerk  to  the 
subcommittee,  and  Mrs  Gloria  Butland, 
who  have  rendered  faithful  and  out- 
.standing  .service. 

I  ai-'.ain  thank  the  Senator  from  Massa- 
chu.setts  iMr  SaltonstallI  as  well  as 
other  members  of  the  subcommittee 

I  yield  the  floor  We  are  ready  for 
a  vote. 

Mr    SALTONSTALL.     Mr.    President, 
win   the   Senator  yield? 
Mr    STENNIS      I  yield. 
Mr.    SALTONSTALL      I    compliment 
the  chairman  on  the  conscientiousness 
of   his   work 

At  the  outset  of  my  remarks  let  me 
pay  tribute  to  the  chairman  of  our  sub- 
committee, the  Senator  from  Mississippi 
Mr.  STENNIS  1  who  once  again  has  done 
a  careful  and  painstaking  Job  of  review- 
ing the  money  requests  for  items  in  the 
military  construction  program.  He  has 
followed  this  bill  with  care  through  the 
authorization  process  where  he  and  I  sit 
on  the  Senate  Committee  on  Armed 
Services  when  such  matters  are  con- 
sidered for  authorization  and  again  when 
they  come  before  the  Senate  Committee 
on  Appropriations.  The  result  has  been 
a  carefully  developed  bill  which  I  heartily 
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support  because  It  adequately  cares  for 
the  needs  of  our  military  In  the  field  of 
construction  and  at  the  same  time  it  has 
effected  savings  which  will  benefit  our 
overall  economy. 

The  major  sums  Involved  in  this  bill 
are  for  defense  and  training  establish- 
ments. In  these  two  areas  economies  are 
difficult,  for  we  cannot  stint  in  the  train- 
ing of  our  men  or  In  the  retaliatory  pro- 
tection our  missile  bases  give  our  Na- 
tion. As  war  plans  change,  our  emphasis 
seems  to  go  in  these  two  directions: 
Greater  emphasis  on  the  qualities  of  the 
individual  soldier  who  must  be  trained 
in  self-reliance  under  the  most  adverse 
conditions,  and  greater  emphasis  on  the 
heavy  retaliatory  forces  of  the  Air  Force. 
Speaking  from  the  Massachusetts  point 
of  view,  our  contribution  is  In  the  scien- 
tific and  industrial  backup  which  these 
activities  need.  But  the  Nation  needs 
these  facilities  which  form  the  base  of 
our  armed  services. 

I  should  like  to  speak  first  on  the  prob- 
lem of  general  decisions  which  were  made 
affecting  this  bill  and  then  I  should  like 
to  direct  the  attention  of  the  Senate  to 
some  of  the  more  Important  specific 
Items  considered  in  this  bill. 

One  of  the  largest  annual  requests 
which  IS  made  is  for  family  housing  for 
the  military  in  this  country  and  around 
the  world.  My  concern  has  not  been  so 
much  over  the  amount  of  the  annual 
construction  cost  but  rather  with  the 
number  of  units  which  are  already  in 
our  inventory  and  on  which  we  pay  in 
this  bill  over  $617  million  for  operation, 
maintenance  and  debt  payments.  We 
have  in  our  housing  inventory  at  this 
time  374,398  units.  The  budget  request 
this  year  was  for  12,500  units  and  the 
House  appropriations  bill  funded  9,877 
units  at  a  cost  of  $177.5  million.  In  our 
consideration  of  the  family  housing  we 
decided  to  treat  the  matter  as  we  have 
in  the  past  2  fiscal  years  and  funded 
7.500  houses  at  a  cost  of  $134.8  million, 
thereby  reducing  the  cost  by  $32.7  mil- 
lion. We  treated  this  as  though  all  of 
the  units  were  authorized  and  available 
to  be  funded,  and  we  have  suggested  that 
the  Department  determine  the  priority 
in  building  7,500  homes  for  which  we 
have  recommended  funds. 

Turning  now  to  the  problem  of  bache- 
lor ofTicers  quarters — we  have  decided  to 
fund  approximately  one-half  of  the  $22.2 
million  and  again  request  the  Depart- 
ments to  place  a  priority  on  where  these 
bachelor  ofTicer  quarters  should  be  con- 
structed. We  have  thus  effected  a  sav- 
ings of  over  $9.5  million  and  there  re- 
mains in  this  bill  as  it  Is  presented  to  the 
Senate  the  sum  of  $12.6  million  for  the 
construction  of  bachelor  officers  quar- 
ters. 

Turning  now  to  some  of  the  more  im- 
portant individual  items  which  the  com- 
mittee considered  in  developing  this  bill, 
I  should  first  mention  the  fieldhouse  for 
the  Air  Force  Academy  which  was  denied 
by  the  House  and  on  which  considerable 
testimony  was  heard  when  the  matter 
was  before  our  committee.  The  House 
action  was  based  primarily  on  the  cost 
of  the  structure,  as  well  as  the  planning 
which   had   gone   Into   it.     The   House 


denied  the  item  on  the  basis  of  the  cost 
which  was  estimated  at  $6.9  million. 
When  the  matter  was  presented  to  the 
Senate  it  was  on  the  basis  of  a  cost  esti- 
mate of  $6.2  million.  I,  for  one,  feel 
very  strongly  that  the  Air  Force  Acad- 
emy should  be  given  a  fieldhouse — not 
only  because  the  other  service  academies 
have  such  an  athletic  structure,  but  also 
because  it  Is  badly  needed  for  athletic 
activity  which  cannot  be  conducted  on 
the  outside  In  Inclement  weather. 

I  would  be  less  than  frank  If  I  did  not 
state  that  I  have  been  deeply  concerned 
over  the  many  problems  in  construction 
which  have  been  experienced  at  the  Air 
Force  Academy  in  the  past.  I  need  not 
recount  that  there  have  been  serious  de- 
fects discovered  which  could  have  been 
eliminated  by  better  design  and  engineer- 
ing. For  this  reason  I  was  very  glad  to 
see  this  building  delayed  for  1  year.  We 
have  voted  for  the  inclusion  of  $350,000 
for  planning  money  so  that  when  the 
matter  is  next  presented  to  our  commit- 
tee we  will  have  a  better  assurance  of  the 
cost  and  the  design  adequacy  for  con- 
structing such  an  expensive  building. 

I  will  not  dwell  at  length  on  the  money 
which  has  been  included  in  this  bill  to 
permit  the  move  of  the  5th  Army 
Headquarters  from  Chicago  to  Fort 
Sheridan,  111.  I  discussed  this  matter 
when  the  authorization  bill  was  before 
the  Senate.  I  feel  this  is  a  necessary 
move  and  that  savings  will  be  achieved 
by  making  available  the  present  head- 
quarters for  the  use  of  other  Government 
agencies  presently  renting  space  in  Chi- 
cago. We  have  removed  from  this  bill  an 
elaborate  underground  communications 
center  and  the  cost  figure  has  thus  been 
reduced  in  excess  of  $1  million  by  this 
reduction. 

Turning  now  to  the  matter  of  gym- 
nasiums, athletic  and  recreational  facil- 
ities and  commissaries.  The  committee 
has  attempted  to  determine  the  need  for 
these,  based  on  the  remoteness  of  the 
area  in  which  the  base  is  located,  and 
the  fact  that  such  facilities  are  not  avail- 
able in  the  surrounding  communities. 
We  feel  that  such  matters  are  required 
by  our  servicemen  who  are  called  upon 
to  perform  duty  in  remote  areas. 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  President,  I  want  to 
say  again  that  this  bill  has  been  care- 
fully considered  and  I  feel  it  is  deserving 
of  the  support  of  every  Member  of  the 
Senate.  It  allows  a  measured  increase 
of  military  facilities  and  housing  which 
Is  determined  by  the  pace  of  our  defense 
needs.  I  am  pleased  to  support  our  able 
chairman  in  presenting  this  bill  and  in 
recommending  its  passage. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  President,  con- 
struction funds  for  fiscal  year  1965  were 
requested  for  only  one  military  installa- 
tion in  Utah,  Hill  Air  Force  Base.  The 
military  construction  authorization  bill 
passed  by  Congress,  approved  renova- 
tion and  modification  of  facilities  at  Hill 
Air  Force  Base  in  the  amount  of  $2,- 
108,000. 

Unfortunately,  when  H.R.  11369  was 
considered  by  the  House,  a  misunder- 
standing arose  in  regard  to  maintenance 
facilities  to  be  used  for  repair  and  over- 
haul of  the  F-4-C  aircraft.  Two  mem- 
bers of  the  House  committee  interro- 


gated Air  Force  witnesses  as  to  the  pos- 
sibility of  F-4-C  maintenance  being  ac- 
complished by  the  Navy  or  at  some  other 
Air  Force  Installation  without  the  ne- 
cessity of  expenditure  of  additional 
funds.  Although  the  Air  Force  made  a 
strong  presentation,  the  House  Appro- 
priations Committee  eliminated  all  funds 
for  the  F-4-C  mission  at  Hill  Air  Force 
Base,  leaving  only  $321,000  in  the  bill  for 
construction  of  a  new  gymnasitun  at  the 
Utah  installation. 

The  decision  to  place  the  F-4-C  main- 
tenance mission  at  Hill  Air  Force  Base 
was  made  only  after  careful  and  detailed 
studies  by  the  Office  of  the  Secretary  of 
Defense  and  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Air 
Force.  These  studies  included  review  of 
capability  of  all  other  Air  Force  instal- 
lations and  research  into  the  possibility 
of  having  the  Navy  perform  cross- 
service  maintenance  on  the  F-4-C,  since 
this  Is  a  jointly  used  aircraft. 

These  resource  utilization  studies  con- 
cluded that  Hill  Air  Force  Base  was 
superior  to  any  other  air  materiel  area 
for  the  F  RF-4C  mission. 

All  of  the  funds  requested  for  the 
F-4-C  mission  are  for  modification  and 
updating  of  existing  facilities  to  permit 
Hill  Air  Force  Base  to  perform  work  on 
new  super-high  thrust  engines.  Because 
modern  jet  aircraft  are  constantly  being 
improved,  it  is  necessary  from  time  to 
time  to  modify  Air  Force  facilities  w'hlch 
perform  overhaul  and  maintenance  mis- 
sions. Hill  Air  Force  Base  will  utilize 
approximately  $21  million  in  existing 
facilities  in  support  of  the  F-4-C  mis- 
sion. The  nearly  $2  million  requested 
in  the  military  construction  bill  will  per- 
mit modification  and  minor  facility  addi- 
tions required  for  the  F/RF-4C  main- 
tenance program. 

The  line  items  required  are : 
Turbojet  engine  test  cell,  $244,000; 
communications  and  electronics  shop, 
$590,000:  logistical  facility  depot,  $738.- 
000;  sound  suppressor  engine  runup 
hangar.  $215,000. 

Mr.  President.  I  sincerely  hope  that 
the  Senate  will  concur  with  the  Appro- 
priations Committee  and  fully  restore 
the  $1,787,000  deleted  by  the  House  for 
modification  of  facilities  at  Hill  Air  Force 
Base,  so  that  there  will  not  be  any  delay 
in  performing  this  assigned  mission. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  speak- 
ing as  one  who  Is  not  on  this  subcom- 
mittee, I  appreciate  the  fine  work  that 
the  Senator  from  Mississippi  [Mr.  Sten- 
Nis],  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts 
[Mr.  SaltonstallI,  and  their  associates 
have  done  on  this  committee. 

All  Senators  possess  the  same  view 
that  I  have,  that  on  these  matters  under 
no  circiunstances  should  a  Senator  make 
a  request  unless  it  is  based  on  something 
that  he  has  been  told  by  the  components 
of  the  service  is  of  great  importance  to 
include.  That  has  been  my  own  method 
of  procedure. 

We  find  Senators  to  be  most  compe- 
tent in  meeting  what  they  understand 
to  be  the  real  needs  for  the  protection 
and  defense  of  our  country. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  Senator.  His  attitude  is  always  help- 
ful.   I  appreciate  it. 
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Mr  President  I  ask  unanimous  con-  the  estimates  and  amounts  recommended  There  being  no  objection,  the  com- 
sent  that  a  comparative  statement  of  for  the  bill  for  the  fiscal  year  1965  be  parative  statement  was  ordered  to  be 
approprlationa  for  fiscal  year  1964.  and     printed  at  this  pomt  in  the  Record.         printed  m  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Comparative  statement  of  appropriations  for  1964,  and  estimates  and  amounts  recommended  in  the  bill  for  I'.iHo 


Item 


Appropriations, 


MlUttiry  construction,  Army 

Military  construction.  Navy     .  --- 

Military  construction,  Air  Forcfi     

MlULiry  construction,  l)ef«iise  Agencies 

Military  construction.  Army  Kest'rve 

Mlh'iry  construction.  N'avil  Kfst'rve 

MiUtary  construction.  Air  Furcf  Kcservn   

Militjiry  construction  Army  N'arlnmil  Guard 

Military  construction,  Air  Ndliunj,!  Guard 

Loran  station 

Total,  military  conatnjetlon. 

fAMILY  UOlSINiO 

F:in::ly  hiiuslnjf.  Army: 

i^oiistructlon  .     

0[).r ition,  mainteniwice,  and  debt  payment 

F  ini.ly  housinf?.  Navy  and  Marine  Corps: 

I  nru^triictlon 

I  )[).Tition,  maint^'nanor,  aii<i  debt  payment. 

Kimily  tiovislnff.  Atr  Fore*': 

Coiistniitlon- 

I  )\vv  ition.  niaintonann'.  ind  debt  payment 

FainiK  tumsinfi.  IVfense  agencies; 

("i)nstriiction.  

C)[)«T  ition,  mamtonance,  and  debt  payment 

Tot  il.  family  housing 

Total - 


$a».  64«. »« 

198.  S53.  iJH) 

4<W,  27S,  000 

iA.  IHW.  iJOO 

4,  SUO.UOO 

6.000.000 

4.GOO.0OO 

\  700. 000 

16. 000. 000 

20.SOO.000 


Budget  esti- 
mates. 19«5 


«48, 474, 000 


34,881.000 
1%J.3«6.000 

A8.  34M.  OOO 
93.  D44.  Htm 

61,ir,7.000 
103.  51(,  000 

&t\000 
2. 546,  OU) 


$408,000,000 

.'7S,  OOO,  OOO 

406.  000.  000 

34.000.000 

•,_  nnn.  noo 

7  i«»i  orm 

s,  UJO,  oui 

rt.  rtw),  OOO 

14.  orjo.otm 

5.000,000 


Kei'ommended 
In  House  bill 


1.188.000,000 


52,  T2S. 000 
173.  3JSI,  0(10 

SO.  210.  000 
U7.  730. 000 

H8,ft35.000 
IOH.!«69,0a) 

OXi.tXX) 
2.  Ml.KXt 


$301,000,000 

247.  (IXI,  000 

34<i.  rtW,  OWJ 

12,  rt5»i.  i-Wl 

.■j.  UOO.  000 

7.000,000 

S.  000.  000 

(t.  (KIO.  000 

l4.a»).  Olio 

5.000.000 


»48,6M.00O 


837,406.000 


711,000,000 


1.586.880,000 


1.870,000,000 


40.  44rt.  000 
173, 32:s.  liOO 

72.481.000 
07.  730,  000 

R4.O13.SO0 
108.  850,  UK) 

081,000 
Z5I1.000 

1.600.1)14,500 


Atnoimt  rwxjm- 
iiw'iiilcd  by 
Senate  com- 
mit lee 


Increase  (-f-)  or  decrease  <-),  Senate  bill 
compared  with — 


$311,977,000 

2,"^1.  HOO.  000 

342. 086, 000 

12. 656, 000 

h.  OOO.  OOO 

7,  (««).  0<X) 

5,  Olio.  000 

10. 800. 000 

14.000,000 

5,  tXX),  000 


Appropriations, 
1064 


065,318,000 


32,  2lrt.OOO 
173.3-28.000 

50.  144,  000 

07. 730.  oai 

52,  H73, 000 
108.850.000 

081.000 
2.  .Ml, 000 


-|-$111.331.000 

-(-.V2. 046. 000 

-I2S.  SO.OOO 

-11,344,000 

-t-WXt.  000 

+  1.000.IXX) 

+  1,OOO.IX)0 

-(-5.  100,  OIX) 

— 2,  (»)ii,  mX) 
— 15. 5<Xl.  IXX) 


BudKl't  oll- 
matfs.  19<>5 


-$S6.  Oil.  000 
-27.  l"l.l«ll) 
-<)J.  1114.  UOO 
-21,344,000 


-f4, 800, 000 


-(-16,844,000 


-2. 4fi.s.noo 

— 10,  iXih,  (XX) 

-0,  K»4,il<l0 
+  3.  795,  out 

—  8.154.  IXX) 
+  5.  345.  (XX) 

+03 1,  (XX) 
—  35. tilO 


617,651,000 
1.58'2.9«9.000 


-19.755,000 


— 2.911,  OlX) 


-302.682.000 

-■20,512,000 
-37.075,000 


-36,762,000 


-03,849.000 


House  bill 


-|-$in.y77,rt|i) 
-3.014,000 


+4,800,000 


+16,662,000 

-8, 230, 000 
-13,337,000 

-11,140,500 


-32,707.500 


-296,031,000 


-16,045,000 


Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  the 
total  appropriation  recommended  by  tlie 
Senate  Appropriations  Committee 
amounts  to  $1,582,969,000.  This  is  an 
amount  of  $16,045,500  under  allowances 
provided  by  the  House  and  $296,431,000 
under  the  budget  estimate  of  $1,879 
million. 

For  military  construction  for  the  Ac- 
tive Forces  of  the  Department  of  the 
Armv,  the  committee  has  approved  an 
amount  totaling  $311,977,000.  This  Is  an 
increase  of  $10,977,000  over  the  amount 
of  $301  million  approved  by  the  Hou.se, 
and  a  decrease  of  $96,023,000  from  the 
budi;et  estimate  of  $408  million 

For  military  construction  for  the  Ac- 
tive Forces  of  the  LK^partment  of  the 
Navv.  the  committee  has  approved  an 
amount  totaling  $250,899,000.  This  is  an 
increase  of  $3,899,000  over  the  $247  mil- 
lion allowed  by  the  House  and  a  decrea.se 
of  S27  101,000  from  the  budt^et  estimate 
of  S278  million. 

For  military  construction  for  the  .Ac- 
tive Forces  of  the  Department  of  the  .\\v 
Force,  the  committee  has  approved  an 
amount  totaling  $342,986  000  Thi.s  is  a 
reduction  of  $3,014,000  from  the  $346 
million  allowed  by  the  Hou.se  and  a  de- 
crease of  $63,014,000  fr(jm  the  bidset 
estimate  of  $406  million 

For  the  Army  Reserve,  the  committee 
recommends  an  appropriation  of  $5  mil- 
lion, which  was  the  budget  estimate 
figure  and  the  amount  allowed  by  the 
House. 

For  the  Naval  Reserve,  the  committee 
recommends  an  appropriation  of  $7  mil- 
lion, the  budget  estimate,  and  the  same 
amount  as  was  allowed  by  the  House. 

For  the  Air  Force  Reserve,  the  commit- 
tee recommends  an  appropriation  of  $5 
million,  the  budget  estimate  and  the 
same  amount  as  was  allowed  by  the 
House. 


For  the  Army  National  Guard,  the 
committee  recommends  an  appropria- 
tion of  $10,800,000.  which  is  $4,800,000 
more  tiian  the  House  allowance  and 
bud^'et  estimate'  of  $6  million 

For  the  Air  National  Guard,  the  com- 
mittee recommends  mx  appropriation  of 
S14  million,  the  budget  estimate,  and  the 
.same  amount  as  was  allowed  by  the 
House 

Vov  the  Department  of  Defense  agen- 
cies, the  committee  recommends  an  ap- 
propriation of  $12,656,000.  This  is  $21,- 
344.000  below  tiie  budget  estimate  and  is 
•n  agreement  with  the  amount  allowe<l 
by  the  House  The  appropriation  break- 
down is  as  follows: 

Defense  Atomic  Support  Agency.  $6.- 
546.000;  National  Security  A'/ency,  $1,- 
711.000.  Detense  Supply  .Agency,  $1,954.- 
000;  and  other  projects,  $743,000.  This 
appropriation  recognizes  a  saving  of 
$298,000  from  prior  years  funds  for 
which  an  adjustment  has  been  made. 
The  commit u-e  also  recommends  for  the 
Department  of  Defense  general  support 
program,  including  planning,  design  and 
minor  construction,  $2  million.  The 
committee  has  approved  an  appropria- 
tion of  $.T  million  for  loran  stations. 
This  is  the  same  as  the  budget  request. 

For  the  Department  of  Defense  family 
housing  account,  the  committee  recom- 
mends an  appropriation  of  .S617.6.S1.0O(i. 
This  appropriation  consists  of  the  fol- 
lowing: For  Army  $205,544,000;  for  Navy 
$156,883,000.  for  Air  Force  $251,732,000; 
for  Defense  agencies,  $3,492  000. 

F.WIILY     HoCSINii 

Mr.  President,  at  this  point  I  would 
like  to  go  Into  more  detailed  discu.ssion 
of  the  Department  of  Defen.se  family 
housing.  The  Department  of  Defense 
has  a  worldwide  housing  inventory  of 
374,398   housing'   units  with  an  acquisi- 


tion value  of  $3,260  million.  There  are 
286.607  units  located  m  the  United 
States  and  87,791  units  overseas.  In 
maintenance  and  operation  and  debt 
payment  alone,  these  housing  units  cost 
the  American  taxpayer  $469,926,000. 
From  1952  to  about  1960,  the  armed 
services,  under  the  Wherry  Act,  the 
Capehart  Act.  and  Appropriations  Act, 
built  approximately  16.000  units  of  hous- 
ing; per  year.  I  point  out  these  figures 
to  show  that  in  the  past,  the  Congress 
has  been  rather  generous  in  providing 
homes  for  our  service  people.  In  the 
past  2  years,  the  Congress  has  provided 
7,500  imits  a  year.  For  fiscal  year  1965, 
the  Department  of  Defense  asked  for 
12.500  units.  The  authorizing  act  pro- 
vided 9.886  units  and  the  House  Appro- 
priations Committee  reduced  the  hous- 
ing units  further  to  9.590.  Tlie  Senate 
Appropriations  Committee,  after  due 
consideration  recommended  7,500  new 
housing  units.  At  this  point,  I  would 
lik(>  to  break  down  the  cost  flpures. 

The  Department  of  Defense  requested 
approval  of  a  family  housing  program 
for  the  Army,  Navy,  Air  Force,  and  De- 
fense agencies  amounting  to  $711  mil- 
lion. This  amount  was  reduced  by  the 
Congress  In  the  Military  Construction 
Authorization  Act  for  fl.scal  year  1965— 
Public  Law  88  390— to  $660,605,000. 
The  House  of  Representatives,  In  the 
appropriation  bill  H  R.  11369  which  this 
bill  accompanies,  has  further  reduced  the 
amount  to  $650,358,500.  The  commit- 
tee has  approved  the  amount  of  $617,- 
651,000  This  figure  Includes,  for  Army 
con.structlon,  $32,216,000.  and  for  main- 
tenance, operations,  and  debt  payment, 
$173,328,000  For  the  Navy,  the  com- 
mittee recommends  for  construction, 
$59,144,000.  and  for  operation,  mainte- 
nance, and  debt  payment,  $97,739,000. 
For  the  Air  Force,  the  committee  rec- 
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ommends  for  construction,  $52,873,000. 
and  for  operation,  maintenance,  and 
debt  payment,  $198,859,000.  For  Defense 
agencies  the  committee  recommends  for 
construction,  $981,000.  and  for  operatton 
and  maintenance,  $2,511,000. 

The  7.500  new  housing  units  will  cost 
$134  804,000  broken  down  as  follows: 
Army  1.621  housing  units  at  a  cost  of 
S'-'g  116  000:  Navy  3,149  housing  units  at 
a"cost  of  $56,594,000,  which  includes  100 
units  for  the  naval  shipyard,  Bremerton, 
Wash  and  for  the  Air  Force  2,730  hous- 
ing units  at  a  cost  of  $49,094,000. 

Mr.  President,  I  want  it  clearly  under- 
stood that  the  committee  did  not  delete 
any  specific  housing  project  from  the 
bill  A  total  of  9,877  houses  are  on  the 
eligible  list,  but  funds  are  made  available 
only  to  provide  for  the  construction  of 
7  500  units.  The  committee  charges  the 
Department  of  Defense  with  the  respon- 
sibility of  selecting  the  housing  units  and 
the  sites  on  which  they  will  be  built  on 
the  basis  of  priority  within  each  of  the 
services. 

Mr.  President,  the  Appropriations 
Committee  believes  that  the  housing  pro- 
ttram  proposed  Is  a  realistic  program  and 
one  which  will  adequately  meet  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  requirements. 

T'NOBLICATED    BALANCES 

One  of  the  large  restorations  made  to 
the  bill  from  the  House  reduction  is  that 
of  the  unobligated  balances.  The  resto- 
ration for  the  three  services  amounted  to 
$15,779,000.  This  Is  the  largest  restora- 
tion made  in  the  entire  bill. 

The  amounts  restored  were  approved 
by  the  committee  on  the  basis  of  the 
testimony  presented  by  each  of  the  serv- 
ices that  these  cuts  would  have  the  effect 
of  preventing  construction  of  approved 
projects.  According  to  testimony,  all  of 
the  unobligated  balances  are  required 
to  con.struct  or  complete  authorized 
projects  previously  cleared  by  this  com- 
mittee. 

The  committee  was  advised  by  letter 
dated  July  24.  1964.  from  the  Deputy 
Secretary  of  Defense: 

Another  serlovis  reduction  made  by  the 
House  Is  the  cut  In  the  estimate  not  asso- 
ciated with  any  adjustments  to  the  line 
items,  but  a  lump-sum  reduction  against 
the  tot^il  program  estimate.  We  have  no 
basis  to  forecast,  at  this  time,  bids  for  the 
items  supporting  the  program  which  may 
generate  a  savings  in  the  magnitude  of  the 
House  cut.  As  in  the  past,  we  hope  that 
minor  savings  will  be  generated,  but  any  such 
savings  will  be  utilized  to  finance  projects 
not  previously  approved  by  the  Congress, 
only  after  our  normal  practice  of  requesting 
approv.il  from  the  Appropriations  Commit- 
tee.s  Tlius,  the  Congress  through  these 
committee  approvals  exercises  control  over 
the  use  of  savings  or  surplus  funds  which 
may  be  generated  throughout  the  course  of 
a  fiscal  year. 

We  most  strongly  reconamend  these  res- 
torations to  the  House  approved  estimates. 

The  committee  recognizes  that  certain 
projects  will  be  constructed  at  a  cost 
less  than  was  anticipated,  but  these 
savings  will  be  needed  for  other  projects 
for  which  bids  are  not  favorable  and  to 
finance  true  emergency  items  which  arise 
during  the  year.  Many  of  these  proj- 
ects, such  as  work  in  Vietnam  which 
this  committee  recently  approved,  can- 
not   await    normal    programing    cycles 
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without  adversely  affecting  the  defense 
effort. 

Furthermore,  facilities  destroyed  by 
fire,  typhoon,  and  earthquake  must  also 
be  funded  from  savings  or  project  de- 
letions within  these  military  construc- 
tion appropriations. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  THE  AEMY 

Mr.  President,  to  review  briefly,  the 
committee  approved  an  appropriation  of 
$327,777,000  for  military  construction 
within  the  Department  of  the  Army. 
This  represents  an  appropriation  of 
$311,977,000  for  the  active  forces,  $5  mil- 
lion for  the  Army  Reserve  and  $10,800,000 
for  the  Army  National  Guard.  This  is 
a  reduction  of  $91,223,000  from  the 
budget  of  $419  million.  Later  in  my  dis- 
cussion. I  will  cover  the  National  Guard 
items. 

The  program  before  the  Congress  rep- 
resents the  Army's  most  urgent  construc- 
tion needs  and  has  been  coordinated 
with  Army  programs  related  to  materiel 
and  research  and  development.  Many  of 
the  projects  in  this  bill  meet  the  require- 
ments generated  by  the  expansion  of 
existing  Army  missions  and  the  replace- 
ment of  existing  temporary  inadequate 
facilities.  By  the  way  of  explanation, 
nearly  one-fourth  of  the  Army's  physical 
plant  is  comprised  of  temporary  World 
War  II  structures.  These  facilities  were 
constructed  more  than  20  years  ago  for 
rapid  mobilization  for  World  War  II. 
The  committee  Is  pleased  to  note  that 
the  Army  Is  Instituting  a  replacement 
program  particularly  in  the  field  of  troop 
housing.  Fort  Hood,  Tex.,  and  Fort  Dix, 
N.J.,  have  extensive  troop  housing  pro- 
grams in  this  bill. 

Mr.  President,  rather  than  go  through 
the  bill,  item  by  item  or  by  the  Army's 
organizational  structure.  I  will  proceed 
to  outUne  by  function  and  mission  group- 
ings that  are  used  within  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  for  all  programing.    The 
first  category  is  Continental  Air  and  Mis- 
sile Defense  Forces  for  which  an  appro- 
priation of   $600,000   was   approved.     I 
might   say  that   at   this   point   in   the 
authorizing  bill,  this  program  was  re- 
duced by  $45  million.    This  was  mainly 
authorization  requested  to  move  the  Nike 
Hercules  batteries   to   Inland   positions. 
The  second  grouping.  General  Purpose 
Forces,  the  committee  approved  approxi- 
mately  $60   million.     Major   items   in- 
cluded In  this  appropriation  are  aviation 
support  facilities,  additional  training  and 
maneuver  areas  for  the  STRAC  divisions 
at  Fort  Riley  and  Fort  Carson.    In  addi- 
tion, troop  housing  complexes  were  ap- 
proved at  Fort  Hood,  Fort  Dix,  and  Fort 
Carson.    Improvements  in  our  logistical 
facilities  have  been  made  in  Korea.    The 
third  category.  Airlift  and  Sea  Forces, 
contains  a  small  request  of  $1,200,000  to 
enable  the  Army  to  relocate  activities 
from  Fort  Mason  to  Oakland  Army  Ter- 
minal in  keeping  with  the  Department  of 
Defense  program  to  Increase  eflBclency 
and  reduce  costs  through  consolidation 
wherever  feasible. 

The  next  grouping  is  research  and 
development  for  which  the  committee 
recommends  an  appropriation  of  ap- 
proximately $40  million.  The  major 
portion  of  this  appropriation  contains 
$30.6  million  to  provide  facilities  sup- 


porting the  test  and  evaluation  of  the 
Nike  X  system,  upon  which  a  decision 
concerning  future  deployment  of  the 
antimissile  system  will  be  based. 

Also  included  in  the  aforenamed  sum 
are  projects  for  a  clinical  research  build- 
ing at  Edgewood  Arsenal  and  Range  In- 
strumentation Facilities  at  Whltesands 
Missile  Range. 

The  last  grouping  for  the  Army  con- 
cerns  general   support   which   includes 
training,  supply,  maintenance,  military 
services,  communications  networks,  and 
Army  Security  Agency  requirements.    I 
should  add,  also,  that  included  in  this 
category  are  the  funds  for  planning,  de- 
sign,   minor    construction    and    access 
roads.    An  item  of  special  interest  is  the 
construction  at  the  U.S.  Military  Acad- 
emy, West  Point,  for  which  the  commit- 
tee approved  $20,228,000.     The  bulk  of 
this  item  Is  for  the  construction  of  the 
new  Washington  Hall  barracks  complex. 
I  might  say  in  passing  that  this  is  the 
beginning  of  a  $10  million  program  to 
renovate  the  physical  plant  of  the  Army 
Military  Academy.   Construction  at  West 
Point  Is  a   very  expensive  proposition, 
due  to  the  fact  that  the  construction 
costs  approximately    100   percent  more 
than    comparable    construction    in    the 
Washington  area.    This  Increase  In  con- 
struction cost  Is  due  primarily  to  the  fact 
that  West  Point  is  located  practically  on 
solid  rock,  labor  costs  and  transportation 
costs. 

ARMY  NATIONAL  GUARD 


The  committee  approved  $10,800,000 
for  the  Army  National  Guard.  This  is 
an  increase  of  $4,800,000  over  the  budget 
estimate.  This  increase  will  allow  the 
National  Guard  to  proceed  with  a  firm 
program  of  40  armory  and  25  nonarmory 
projects. 

DEPARTMENT   OF  THE  NAVY 

The  committee  recommends  an  appro- 
priation of  $257,899,000  for  military  con- 
struction for  the  Department  of  the 
Navy.  This  amount  is  composed  of  two 
parts— $250,899,000  for  the  Active  Naval 
and  Marine  Corps  forces,  and  $7  million 
for  the  Reserve  forces.  It  is  $27,101,000 
less  than  the  budget  estimate  of  $278 
million  and  $3,899,000  greater  than  the 
appropriation  approved  by  the  House  of 
Representatives. 

This  year's  program  of  the  Navy  is  a 
continuation  of  a  long-range  program 
for  the  orderly  development  and  modern- 
ization of  its  shore  installations.  The 
primary  aim  is  to  improve  fleet  readi- 
ness. This  objective  will  be  achieved  by 
providing  proper  facilities  to  support 
modem  ships,  aircraft  and  weapons,  up- 
dated training  programs  and  adequate 
personnel  accommodations. 

This  Navy  program  consists  of  six  pro- 
gram groupings.  Program  I,  strategic 
retaliatory  forces:  This  includes  a  total 
of  approximately  $8  million  for  Polaris 
support  facilities.  It  will  provide  nec- 
essary facilities  for  the  continued  buildup 
of  the  Navy's  Polaris  weapon  system  and 
will  increase  the  ability  of  this  deterrent 
force  to  prepare  for  and,  if  necessary, 
to  wage  warfare  In  ocean  areas  generally 
far  removed  from  our  shores. 

Program  II,  continental  air  and  mis- 
sile defense  forces:  This  includes  the 
total  of  $3,484,000  for  projects  in  support 
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of  our  oceanogTBphlc  facilities,  missile 
defenses,  axid  antisubmarine  defense 
efTort. 

Program  m.  general  purpose  forces: 
This  includes  a  total  of  $109  million  for 
shipe,  aircraft,  and  weapon  system  sup- 
port. These  line  items  support  opera- 
tions of  the  fleet  in  protecting  our  sea 
lines  of  communication.  This  program 
also  contains  those  projects  required  for 
the  training  and  effective  utilization  of 
the  Marine  Corps  in  support  of  natlorml 
objectives. 

Program  IV.  Reserve  and  Guard 
Forces :  This  program  includes  a  total  of 
$7  million  for  facilities  required  In  sup- 
port of  essential  Naval  Reserve  and  Ma- 
rine Corps  Reserve  training  to  provide 
a  cadre  for  Immediate  mobilization  in 
the  event  of  any  national  emergency. 

Program  V,  research  £ind  development: 
This  program  Includes  a  total  of  $25  mil- 
lion for  new  and  expanded  facilities  re- 
quired to  Insure  technological  develop- 
ment of  our  fleet  units. 

Program  VI.  general  .support:  ThLs 
program  Includes  a  total  of  $100  million 
for  repair,  exjMUislon.  or  replacement  of 
many  facilities  which  now  provide  over- 
all logistic  support  to  the  operating 
forces,  but  which  are  nearing  the  end  of 
their  useful  life. 

□  EPARTMZNT    OT    THE    .MR    FORCE 

The  committee  has  approved  a  total 
of  $361,986,000  for  military  construction: 
$342,986,000  for  the  Active  Force.s,  and 
$19  million  for  the  Reserve  Forces. 
These  amounts  are  exclusive  of  family 
housing.  The  committee  allowance  rep- 
resents a  reduction  of  $63,014,000  in  the 
budget  estimate  of  $425  million  and  is 
$126,289,000  below  the  funds  appropri- 
ated for  the  fiscal  year  1964 

The  $342,986,000  program  for  con- 
struction of  facilities  for  the  Active 
Forces  Includes  projects  at  144  of  our 
major  installations  worldwide  Of  these, 
107  are  in  the  50  States  and  37  are  out- 
side In  addition,  the  program  provides 
facilities  at  a  number  of  other  locations 
and  minor  sites.  Includini,'  tho.'^e  of  the 
AC.  &  W.  networks,  communication.s 
sites,  missile  range  statlon.s.  and  sites  of 
classified  activities. 

A  major  portion  of  the  sti-ategic  pro- 
gram, or  28  percent  of  the  total,  provides 
facilities  in  direct  support  of  the  forces 
of  the  Strategic  Air  Command.  This 
amount  consists  of  facilities  for  the  In- 
tercontinental ballistic  missiles,  and  for 
manned  bombers  and  their  supporting 
tanker  aircraft. 

As  the  Senator  knows,  we  have  com- 
pleted the  construction  of  facilities  for 
the  Atlas  and  Titan  systems  and  these 
missiles  are  now  in  an  operational  sta- 
tus. The  construction  of  facilities  for 
the  first  four  wings  of  Minuteman  is 
complete.  Construction  for  the  fifth 
wine  is  approximately  98  percent  com- 
plete and  well  ahead  of  schedule.  A 
contract  for  construction  of  the  sixth 
Minuteman  wing,  sited  at  Grand  Forks 
Air  Force  Base.  N.  Dak  .  was  awarded  in 
February  of  this  year  The  Grand  Porks 
wing  will  be  the  first  of  the  miproved 
Minuteman.  or  Minuteman  II,  as  it  has 
now  been  designated. 

Included  in  the  missile  package  Is 
$90.2  million  for  additional  facilities  to 


support  these  intercontinental  ballistic 
missile  systems,  primarily  the  Minute- 
man.  Of  this  amount,  $57.6  million  will 
provide  facilities  for  a  single  Minute- 
man  II  squadron  to  be  colocated  with 
one  of  the  first  five  wings.  A  further 
$27  million  included  here  will  be  used  to 
complete  the  facilities  lor  the  sixth  wing 
previously  mentioned.  The  program  also 
includes  $1.1  million  for  technical-type 
support  facilities  at  exi.sting  supiwrt 
bases. 

Aerospace  defense  continues  to  be  a 
vital  requirement  for  national  security. 
Further  Improvements  are  needed  and 
this  construction  approval  includes  ap- 
proximately $10  million  to  continue  pro- 
viding our  aeriKspace  defense  forces  a 
more  survivable.  dispensed,  and  flexible 
fighter-interceptor  capability  and  ground 
control  envirunment. 

Projects  directly  associated  with  Im- 
proved capabilities  for  fighter-intercep- 
tor aircraft  were  approved  in  the  arnoimt 
of  $3  2  million.  These  projects  consist 
of  improvements  to  aircraft  ready  shel- 
ters and  alert  facilitie.s  and  the  construc- 
tion of  additional  maintenance  and  sup- 
PQJ't  facilitie.s  at  the  locations  of  the 
Interceptor  unit.-; 

A  total  of  $7.8  million  was  approved 
for  facility  improvements  at  bases  of 
our  control  and  warinng  systems. 

A  substantial  portion  of  the  Air  Force 
construction  program.  o\er  $41  million 
is  devoted  to  facilities  for  operation  and 
direct  support  of  the  general  purpo.se 
forces.  These  forces  consLst  primarily 
of  the  tactical  fighter  and  tactical  recon- 
naissance units,  and  include  our  over.sea 
force.s  The  projects  we  approved  are 
needed  to  give  an  operational  capability 
to  new  units  of  these  forces  and  to  new 
types  of  equipment. 

The  committee  is  pleased  that  the  Air 
Force  has  been  able  to  accommodate 
major  portions  of  the  expanding  airlift 
capabilities  of  transport  aircraft  with 
existing  ba.se  facilities.  Some  additional 
facilities  have  been  add»'d,  however,  pri- 
marily to  provide  adequate  .servicing  and 
maintenance  facilities  for  new  types  of 
transports.  This  corustruction  request 
contains  $9  million  for  support  of  the 
airlift  forces.  Of  this  total,  $6  4  million 
will  provide  nece.s.sarv  facilities  for 
M.ATS  and  T.AC  transport  aircraft  at 
eight  bases  inside  the  United  States. 

We  all  recognize  the  need  to  stay  ahead 
in  development  of  military  capabilities 
and  the  tremendous  military  and  eco- 
nomic advantages  to  be  derived  by  our 
re.search  and  development  efforts.  The 
level  of  research  required  or  to  be  un- 
dertaken is,  of  course,  no  automatic  indi- 
cator of  the  extent  of  as.sociated  facility 
or  construction  requirements.  The 
unique  and  technical  requirements  of 
many  approved  R.  &  D  programs  are 
such,  however,  that  provision  of  addi- 
tional or  special  facilities  is  inherent  to 
accomplishment  of  the  research  effort. 

To  provide  such  facility  support  for  Air 
Force  research  and  development  pro- 
grams, we  approved  appropriations  in  the 
amount  of  $27  million. 

Projects  totaling  approximately  $155 
million  are  contained  in  the  general  sup- 
port grouping.  This  portion  covers  gen- 
eral force  support  services  and  various 


activities  and  missions  not  Included  In 
the  primary  systems  and  programs  prev- 
iously discussed. 

The  $25  million  for  design  will  provide 
those  funds  needed  In  fiscal  year  1965 
primarily  to  complete  design  of  the  fis- 
cal year  1965  military  construction  pro- 
gram and  to  initiate  design  of  the  fiscal 
year  1966  construction  program. 

The  committee  approved  a  total  of 
$13.2  million  for  minor  construction  in 
fl.scal  year  1965.  These  funds  are  ap- 
plied only  to  urgently  required  projects 
not  otherwise  authorized  by  law.  Each 
project  so  funded  is  estimated  to  cost 
over  $25,000  with  a  maximum  limit  of 
$200,000.  Projects  in  excess  of  $25,000 
must  be  approved  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Air  Force  and  if  over  $50,000,  by  the 
Secretary  of  Defense.  Therefore,  all  Air 
Force  minor  construction  projects 
funded  from  this  appropriation  are  ap- 
proved at  the  Washington  level.  The 
present  atmosphere  of  rapid  change  and 
technological  advances,  and  the  need  to 
respond  to  worldwide  military  contin- 
gencies, makes  the  availability  of  this 
authority  essential. 

The  amount  of  $6  million  is  approved 
to  finance  the  Air  Force  portion  of  re- 
quirements for  construction  of  off-base 
access  roads  and  improvement  or  relo- 
cation of  existing  oublic  highways  where 
the  need  Is  generated  by  Air  Force  op- 
erations Right-of-way  acquisition  and 
construction  work  related  to  these  roads 
is  performed  for  th(>  Air  F^orce  by  the 
Bureau  of  Public  Roads  after  certifica- 
tion by  the  Secretary  of  Defense.  One- 
half  of  the  funds  requested  will  be  u.sed 
for  provision  of  access  to  the  ballistic 
mi.ssile  sites.  The  balance  will  be  applied 
to  improvement  of  access  to  existing 
bases. 

Mr  Pre.sldent,  this  completes  the  pres- 
entation of  the  military  construction  ap- 
propriation bill  for  fiscal  year  1965.  The 
committee  believes  this  to  be  an  austere 
bill;  however,  we  are  certain  that  only 
those  essential  items  were  approved 
which  will  materially  contribute  to  the 
combat  effectiveness  of  the  US.  military 
forces  both  home  and  abroad. 

Mr.  Pre.sldent.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
,sent  that  the  committee  amendments  be 
agreed  to  en  bloc,  that  the  bill  as  thus 
amended  be  considered  as  original  text 
for  the  pun)o.se  of  amendment,  and  that 
no  point^s  of  order  be  considered  waived. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and 
it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendments  agreed  to  en  bloc  are 
as  follows: 

On  piige  2.  at  the  beginning  of  line  4,  to 
strikp  out  "SSOl.OOO.OOO"  and  insert  "«311.- 
977  000". 

On  page  2.  line  14.  after  the  word  "appro- 
prUtlon".  t<3  .strike  out  "$247,000,000"  and 
insert  "$250  899.000". 

On  page  2.  at  the  beginning  of  line  24.  to 
strike  out  "$346  UOU.OOO "  and  insert  "$342,- 
98(J  000". 

On  page  4.  at  the  beginning  of  line  21.  to 
.strike  out  "$6,000,000"  and  insert  "$10,800.- 
(XK)". 

On  page  5.  line  17,  after  the  word  "law",  to 
strike  out  "$650,358,500"  and  insert  "$617,- 
(Jol.OUO  ". 

On  page  5,  line  22,  after  the  word  "con- 
struction", to  strike  out  "$40,446,000"  and 
insert     $32,216,000". 
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r>n  oaire  6.  line  2.  after  the  word  "con- 
JSuon^'.  to  stxlke  out  "$72,481,000"  and 
,n«ert  "$59,144,000". 

on  cage  6,  Una  6.  after  the  word  "con- 
rtrucUorT',  to  strike  out  '•$64,013,600"  and 
l^rt  "$52,873,000". 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  blU 
Is  open  to  further  amendment.  If  there 
be  no  further  amendment  to  be  proposed, 
the  question  is  on  the  engrossment  of  the 
amendments  and  the  third  reading  of  the 

The  amendments  were  ordered  to  be 
engrossed,  and  the  blU  to  be  read  a  third 

Tlie  bill  was  read  the  third  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
having  been  read  the  third  time,  the 
questions  is.  Shall  it  pass?  The  yeas 
and  nays  have  been  ordered,  smd  the 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr  HUMPHREY.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  Indiana  [Mr.  Bayh], 
the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  TMr. 
Clark  1,  the  Senator  from  Michigan  [Mr. 
HahtI.  the  Senator  from  Washington 
[Mr  Jackson  1,  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  IMr.  Johnston],  the  Senator 
from  Ohio  IMr.  Lausche],  the  Senator 
from  Ml.ssouri  (Mr.  LonoI,  the  Senator 
from  Maine  (Mr.  MuskieI.  the  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island  (Mr.  PellI,  and  the 
Senator  from  Florida  (Mr.  SmathersI, 
are  ab.sent  on  official  business. 

I  ali^o  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
New  Mexico  (Mr.  AndersonI  and  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Ken- 
nedy 1  are  absent  because  of  Illness. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  West  Virginia  ( Mr.  Byrd]  .  the  Sen- 
ator from  Connecticut  IMr.  DonoL  the 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  (Mr.  Edmond- 
soNi,  the  Senator  from  Tennessee  [Mr. 
Gork',  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  [Mr. 
LoNri.  the  Senator  from  Michigan  [Mr. 
McNamaraI,  the  Senator  from  Utah  [Mr. 
Mossl,  the  Senator  from  West  Virginia 
[Mr.  Randolph!,  the  Senator  from  Mis- 
souri IMr.  Symington],  the  Senator  from 
Georfiia  (Mr.  Talmadge],  the  Senator 
from  Texas  (Mr.  YarboroughI.  and  the 
Senator  from  Nevada  IMr.  Cannon]  are 
nece.'^.'^arily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Virginia  IMr.  ByrdI  is  absent  be- 
cau.'^e  of  Illness  in  the  family. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Texas  [Mr. 
YarboroughI,  the  Senator  from  Georgia 
(Mr.  Talmadge! ,  the  Senator  from  Mis- 
souri   (Mr.    Symington],    the    Senator 
from  Florida  (Mr.  SmathersI,  the  Sen- 
ator   from    West    Virginia    [Mr.    Ran- 
dolph 1 .  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island 
[Mr.   Pell],    the  Senator   from   Maine 
(Mr.  Muskie!.  the  Senator  from  Utah 
[Mr.  Mossl.  the  Senator  from  Michigan 
Mr.     IMcNamara!,    the    Senator    from 
Louisiana  IMr.  Long!,  the  Senator  from 
New  Mexico  (Mr.  Anderson],  the  Sen- 
ator from  Indiana  (Mr.  Bayh],  the  Sen- 
ator from  Virginia  (Mr.  Byrd],  the  Sen- 
ator from  West  Virginia    [Mr.   Byrd], 
the  Senator  from  Nevada  [Mr.  Cannon], 
the    Senator    from    Pennsylvania    [Mr. 
Clark  1.  the  Senator  from  Connecticut 
(Mr.  Dodd! .  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma 
(Mr.    Edmondson].    the    Senator    from 
Tennessee  (Mr.  Gore],  the  Senator  from 


Michigan  [Mr.  Hart],  the  Senator  from 
Washington  [Mr.  Jackson],  the  Senator 
from  South  Carolina  [Mr.  Johnston], 
the  Senator  from  Massachusetts  [Mr. 
Kennedy],  the  Senator  from  Ohio  [Mr. 
IiAtTscHi:],  and  the  Senator  from  Mis- 
souri [Mr.  Long]  would  each  vote  "yea." 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Nebraska  [Mr.  CttrtisI, 
the  Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Dirksen], 
the  Senator  from  Arizona  [Mr.  Gold- 
water],  the  Senator  from  Idaho  [Mr. 
Jordan],  the  Senator  from  Kansas  [Mr. 
Pearson],  the  Senator  from  Pennsyl- 
vania [Mr.  Scott],  the  Senator  from 
Wyoming  [Mr.  Simpson]  ,  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  Texas  [Mr.  Tower]  are  neces- 
sarily absent. 

The  Senator  from  New  York  [Mr. 
Javits]  ,  the  Senator  from  Kentucky  [Mr. 
Morton],  and  the  Senator  from  North 
Dakota  [Mr.  Young]  are  detained  on 
official  business. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Nebraska  [Mr.  Curtis]  ,  the  Senator  from 
Illinois  [Mr.  Dirksen],  the  Senator  from 
Arizona  [Mr.  Gold  water],  the  Senator 
from  New  York  (Mr.  Javits],  the  Sena- 
tor from  Idaho  [Mr.  Jordan],  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky  [Mr.  Morton], 
the  Senator  from  Kansas  [Mr.  Pearson], 
the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr. 
Scott],  the  Senator  from  Wyoming  [Mr. 
Simpson],  the  Senator  from  Texas  [Mr. 
Tower],  and  the  Senator  from  North 
Dakota  [Mr.  Young]  would  each  vote 
"yea." 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  64, 
nays  0,  as  follows: 

[No.  523  Leg.] 


Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President.  I  move 
that  the  Senate  insist  on  its  amendments, 
request  a  conference  with  the  House  of 
Representatives  thereon,  and  that  the 
Chair  appoint  the  conferees  on  the  part 
of  the  Senate. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Presiding  Officer  appointed  Mr.  Stennis, 
Mr.  Russell,  Mr.  Bible,  Mr.  Ellender, 
Mr.  Byrd  of  Virgima,  Mr.  Kuchel,  Mr. 
Saltonstall,  and  Mr.  Hruska  conferees 
on  the  part  of  the  Senate. 
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So  the  bill  (H.R.  11369)  was  passed. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
that  the  vote  whereby  the  bill  was  passed 
be  reconsidered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 


DEPARTMENT     OF      AGRICULTURE 
APPROPRIATIONS,    1965 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  unfin- 
ished business  be  laid  aside  temporarily, 
and  that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the  con- 
sideration of  Calendar  No.  1275,  H.R. 
11202,  the  Agriculture  Department  ap- 
propriation bill.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  A  bill  (H.R. 
11202)  making  appropriations  for  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  and  related 
agencies  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30.  1965,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Montana? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill,  which  had 
been  reported  from  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations  with  amendments. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  we 
now  have  under  consideration  H.R. 
11202,  the  annual  supply  bill  providing 
appropriations  for  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  and  related  agencies.  Ap- 
propriations in  the  bill  as  recommended 
by  the  committee  are  $5,338,672,525.  an 
increase  of  $56,176,525  over  the  House 
bill— as  adjusted.  It  is  $344,784,075  be- 
low the  amended  budget  estimates  and 
$907,624,690  under  the  1964  Appropria- 
tion Act. 

May  I  digress  to  say  that  printed  rec- 
ords of  the  hearings  are  available. 
Printed  reports  of  the  committee  are 
available.  I  believe  all  Senators  will  be 
able  to  Inform  themselves  completely 
about  the  details  of  this  rather  long  bill 
from  the  papers  which  are  available  to 
each  of  them. 

Subsequent  to  the  passage  of  the  bill 
by  the  House,  amended  budget  estimates 
were  sent  directly  to  the  Senate  in  Senate 
Documents  82,  83,  and  85,  involving  in- 
creases totaling  $46,250,000  and  decreases 
totaling  $51,547,000  for  a  net  decrease  of 
$5,297,000.  All  of  the  decreases  had  al- 
ready been  made  by  the  House. 

Title  I  of  the  bill  covers  the  general 
activities  of  the  Department;  title  H 
covers  the  credit  agencies ;  title  HI  covers 
corporations;  and  title  IV,  the  Farm 
Credit  Administration.  For  titles  I  and 
n  covering  the  general  activities  and 
credit  agencies,  the  committee  recom- 
mends $1,630,579,524 — a  decrease  of  $20.- 
329,690  below  1964  appropriations,  $81.- 
176,525  over  the  House  bill — as  ad- 
justed—and $1,644,075  below  the  amend- 
ed budget  estimates. 

For  the  information  of  Senators,  I 
want  to  make  it  clear  that  in  using  the 
words  "as  adjusted"  or  "net."  we  are 
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taking  note  of  the  fact  that  in  the  bill 
as  reported  by  the  committee  we  have 
asked  for  a  transfer  back  to  fcieneral  rev- 
enue sources  quite  a  number  of  item.s 
which,  either  by  budget  action  or  Houso 
action,  or  both,  have  been  transferred 
to  section  32.  which  in  the  judgment  of 
the  committee  should  be  retained  a.s  ap- 
propriations out  of  t:emral  revenues 
That  is  the  reason  we  iiave  to  speak  of 
the  adjusted  amount,  because  amounts 
appearing  in  the  Hou.se  bill  as  coming' 
from  .section  32  were  nut  add(>d  to  tiie 
apparent  total  of  the  bill. 

Mr  President,  this  is  one  of  the  most 
important  bills  to  come  before  the  Sen- 
ate each  year.  The  activiUes  provided 
for  are  of  primary  importance  to  all  of 
the  people  of  this  Nation.  mcludinK  con- 
sumers and  the  general  public  as  well 
as  farmers.  These  activities  encompa.ss 
the  production  and  protection  of  the 
Nations  food  supply  as  well  as  to  provide 
a  substantial  portion  of  the  Nations  as- 
sistance to  foreign  countries  through 
donations  of  food  and  other  commodities 
and  sales  for  local  currencies 

I  want  to  emphasize  that  point,  be- 
cause too  many  people  are  inclined  to 
regard  this  full  amount  of  over  $5  billion 
as  going  directly  to  agriculture,  whereas 
a  very  large  portion  of  it  moves,  Instead, 
to  carry  out  the  foreign  policy  of  our 
Nation,  as  reflected  in  Public  Law  480, 
and  for  various  social  and  welfare  uses 
such  as  the  school  lunch  pronam.  the 
food  stamp  program,  the  special  .school 
milk  program,  and  others  with  which 
Senators  are  familiar. 

The    outstanding    efficiency    of     the 
American  farmer   Is   one   of   the  major 
reasons  for  the  strength  of  tiic  United 
States.    This  amazing  efficiency  derives 
in  large  part  from  the  splendid  re.search 
work  of  the  scientists  and  technicians  of 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  and  of  the 
cooperating  State  agencies      This  part 
of  the  work  of  the  Department  is  pro- 
vided primarily  In  titles  I  and  II  of  the 
bill    uhich   represent    only   slit,'htly    le.ss 
than  one-third  of  the  total     The  remain- 
ing:  two-thirds — under   title    III   of   the 
bil!— totaling  $3.7  billion  provides  for  re- 
imbursement to  the  Commoditv  Credit 
Corporation   for   realized   losses   in    the 
amount  of  $1,574  million  for  price  sup- 
port  and   related   farm    program   costs- 
for  title  I.  Public  Law  480.  .sales  for  for- 
eign currencies.  $1,737  million;   for  title 
II  of  Public  Law  480,  emergencv  famine 
relief,  S220.453.000;  for  title  IV  of  Public 
Law  430,  long-term  supply  contracts.  $35 
million;    for   expenses    of    the    Interna- 
tional   Wheat    Agreement.    $.n. 8:38, 000; 
and  for  expenses  for  bartered  materials 
for  the  supplemental  stockpile.  $102  860  - 
000. 

I  ai'.ain  emphasize  how  lan,'e  a  portion 
of  the  bill  is  for  objectives  that  are  im- 
portant to  the  Nation  but  are  not  in  di- 
rect support  of  agricultural  production 
or  distribution. 

CONTRrBUTION     Or     CHEMIC.*LS     To     PRODCCTTON 
AND    CONTROL    PESTS 

One  of  the  major  reasons  for  the  spec- 
tacular technological  progress  of  modern 
American  agriculture  has  bet-n  the  u.-.e 
of  chemicals  to  control  msect  pests  and 
plant  di.seases.  They  have  helped  Amer- 
ican farmers  to  become  the  most  efficient 
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in  the  world  and  have  provided  the  con- 
sumer with  a  wide  range  and  wholesome 
supply  of  hmh  quality  foods  at  moderate 
prices.  They  have  helpi-d  protect  our 
forests  and  recn-atiunal  areas  and  have 
aided  public  health  officials  in  the  con- 
tinumt,'  fight  against  pest-borne 
diseases. 

However,   the   use   of   these   chemical 
pesticides  has.   as  the   Nation's  popula- 
tion has  increased,  created  hazards,  par- 
ticularly with  respect  to  n-sidue.s      Prob- 
lems  have    arisen    as   to    tJie   extent    to 
which  pesticides  may,  in  addition  to  de- 
stroyiru;   harmful    in.sects  and   pests,   be 
detrimental  to  beneficial  plants  and  ani- 
mals, including  man     Hazards  have  been 
kept   to   a   minimum   and   research    has 
pointed  the  way  to  a  solution  of  many  of 
these  problems.     This  subject  was  con- 
sidered   thoroughly    by    the    Pn.sjdcnfs 
Science  Advi.sory  Ct)mmittee  and  a   re- 
port on  the  use  of  pe.sticides  was  pre- 
pared by  the  Committee  on  May  15.  1963. 
The  recommendations  of  this  Commit- 
tee include,  among  other   things,  addi- 
tional research  in  order  to  develop  .safer, 
more  specific  control  of  pests.     The  re- 
port recommended  more  supjKirt  for  re- 
search on  selectivity  of  toxic  chemicals, 
more      persistent      chemicals,      selective 
methods  of  application,  and  nonchemical 
control  methods  such  as  the  use  of  at- 
tractants  and   the  prevention  of  repro- 
duction. 

mEVIOt  S  AtTIO.N  BY  THE  (OMMIrTEE 

Last  year   this   committee   recognized 
this    problem    and    provided    additional 
funds  for  equuipinu'  and  initial  staffln.i,'  of 
the  metabolism  and  irradiation  labora- 
tory at  Fargo.  N.  Dak.,  which  was  au- 
thorized a.s  a  result  of  a  recommendation 
of  this  committee  m  connection  with  the 
Agriculture   Appropriation   Act   of    1961. 
I  should  like  to  pay  particular  tribute 
to  the  rankint?  minority  member  of  our 
subcommittee,  the  distinguished  Senator 
from   North  Dakota   iMr.   You.ngI.  who 
has  made  such  a  great  contribution  to 
this  particular  etTort  and  this  particular 
m.^titution.  as  well  as  to  all  other  pliases 
of  this  activity. 

Additional  funds  were  also  recom- 
mended by  this  Committee  last  year  for 
streni^'thening  registration  and  enforce- 
meiit  activities  by  the  Department  re- 
lating to  "economic  poisons  "  regulated 
under  the  Federal  Insecticide.  Fungicide, 
and  Rodenticide  Act,  as  amended 

INTERDEPARTMENTAL    COOPERATION 

In  lecent  years  there  have  been  ex- 
amples. bt>giniung  with  tiie  cranb«'rry 
epi-sode  and  more  recently  i^  regard  to 
residues  in  milk  in  the  nearby  Maryland 
milk.shed  and  the  alleged  fish  kill  m  the 
lower  Mi.ssi.s.sippi  area  which  have  been 
attributed  to  the  misuse  of  chemicals  in 
connection  with  agricultural  production. 

I  do  not  condone,  and  I  am  certain 
no  Member  of  the  Senate  condones  any 
misuse  of  authorized  chemicals  on  the 
part  of  farmers  or  anyone  el.se.  How- 
ever, there  have  been  three  or  four  epi- 
sodes in  recent  years,  the  handling  of 
w  hich  I  question  and  which  I  hope  in  the 
arrangement  entered  Into  in  the  inter- 
departmental agreements,  which  were 
printed  in  our  hearings  on  pages  431  and 
433  inclusive,  that  there  will  be  no  repeti- 
tion of  the  cranberry  episode  which  was 


followed  more  recently  by  the  situation  T 
have  mentioned.  In  this  case  as  I  un 
derstand  it.  the  Food  and  Drug  Adminls' 
tration  has  developed  a  more  exacting 
device  for  measuring  heptachlor  in 
stead  of  being  able  to  measure  one-tenth 
of  a  part  ix'r  million  the  new  device  was 
able  U)  measure  one-hundredth  of  a  part 
per  million.  I  do  not  know  whether 
dairy  farmers  were  guilty  of  a  misuse  of 
heptachlor.  but  from  all  the  Information 
that  has  come  U)  my  attention,  it  leads 
me  to  conclude  that  they  were  not  but 
rather  that  the  milk  had  to  be  dumped 
in  large  jjart  becau.se  due  to  improved 
measuring  devices  a  smaller  presence  of 
heptachlor  could  be  detected. 

Certainly,  if  it  can  be  demonstrated 
tiiat  one-hundredth  of  a  part  per  million 
will  cause  mjury  to  the  health  of  any- 
one, that  is  one  thing,  but  I  am  very 
dubious  that  any  penson  would  drink 
enough  milk  or  use  it  m  other  prixlucts 
to  be  injured  by  the  presence  of  such  a 
small  particle  of  heptachlor. 

Farlier  this  sprin'.:  there  was  the  al- 
leged fish  kill  cau.sed  by  endrin  in  the 
lower  Mi.ssi.ssippi     i  do  not  know  to  this 
date  whether  it   has  ever  been  demon- 
strated that  this  was  due  to  the  residue 
from  the  endnn.  which  was  the  chemical 
residue  allei^edly  found  m  that  area.    I 
have  heard  very  conflicting  statements 
from  qualified  people  that  there  is  a  real 
doubt   JUS  to  whether  any  of  the  endnn 
found    was    derived    from    agricultural 
u.sages.    I  bring  these  two  or  three  illus- 
trations to  the  attention  of  the  .Senate 
because  I  believe  that  there  must  be  com- 
plete    day-to-day    cooperation    between 
these  departments  and  agencies  of  Gov- 
ernment, particularly   bet'.veen   the  De- 
partment  of  A-nculture  and   the  Food 
and  Drug  Administration.     In  the  past 
I   think   there  has  been   too  much  of  a 
spirit  of  competition,  which  I   think  is 
very  unhealthy.    If  this  is  true,  it  must  be 
di.scontmued.      I   say    this    becau.se   the 
budget  estimate  submitted  last  January 
by  the  Department  for  research  on  p(>sti- 
cides  included  an  increase  of  only  $1,700.- 
000— budu'et  amendment  in  Senate  Docu- 
ment    85.      On    July    9,    the    President 
amended  his  budi'et  to  request  an  addi- 
tional    $29    million — Senate    Document 
85— for   an    intensified   program   of   re- 
search, education,  and  regulation  to  fur- 
ther reduce  and  to  eventually  iliminate 
the  need  for  using  hazardous  chemicals 
in  agricultural  production  and  processing 
and  in  the  control  of  forest  pests.    This 
estimate  reflects  a  coordinated  Depart- 
ment pro-ram  involving  six  of  its  agen- 
cies, including  the  Agricultural  Research 
Service.     Cooperative     State     Research 
Service,  Cooperative  Extension  Service. 
Economic  Research  Service.  Forest  Serv- 
ice,  and   National  Agricultural  Library. 
The  committee  recommends  approval  of 
the  entire  budeet  estimate  of  .?29  million 
in  order  to  enable  these  agencies  to  make 
a  concentrated  attack  on   the  pesticide 
residue  problem. 

This  $29  nulllon.  as  we  learned  in  ex- 
haustive hearings,  is  the  only  part  ap- 
proved by  tiie  Bureau  of  the  Budget  of 
a  much  larger  requested  amount  of  $65 
million,  originating  in  the  Department 
of  Agriculture.  The  committee  felt  this 
reduced    request    had    been    thoroughly 
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iustified.  and  therefore  we  are, placing 

m  this  bill.  We  hope  it  will  be  enacted 
n  the  final  legislation,  in  order  to  make 
possible  a  real  start  in  solving  this  very 
serious  problem. 

This  intensified  program  involves  live 
major  categories: 

First.  Control  of  plant  pests  and  dis- 
eases and  animal  parasites  by  biological 
nonchemical  and  sterility  methods  or  by 
use  of  attractants,  repellants.  and 
so  forth,  and  plant  genetic  and  breed- 
ing research  to  develop  resistant  varie- 
ties in  order  to  make  unnecessary  the  use 
of  chemicals  or  other  controls. 

Second.  Basic  research  on  biology, 
ecologv.  physiology,  pathology,  metab- 
allsm.  and  nutrition  of  insects,  plants, 
and  animals  to  develop  safe  means  of 
pest  and  disea.se  control. 

Third.  Research  on  less  persistent 
pesticides,  improved  methods  of  appli- 
cation, and  development  of  detection 
methods  for  determining  residues  in 
agricultural  commodities. 

Fourth.  Research  on  toxicological  and 
pathological  effects  of  pesticides  in  live- 
stock and  the  effects  of  chemical  residues 
in  soils  and  water  supplies  and  on  effects 
of  trace  levels  of  pesticides  In  food  and 
feed  supplies. 

Fifth.  Economic  research  in  compara- 
tive farm  casts  and  returns  and  collec- 
tion of  basic  data  on  current  practices, 
costs  and  methods  of  controlling  insects 
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involving  the  use  of  toxic  chemicals  and 
effects  of  restrictions  on  the  use  of  such 
chemicals  in  agricultural  production. 

The  program  also  includes  an  inten- 
sified extension  educational  program  on 
the  use  of  pesticides  and  on  residue  prob- 
lems, and  also  specialized  library  refer- 
ence services  to  scientists  relating  to  this 
subject.  Increased  funds  are  also  pro- 
posed for  expansion  of  evaluation  of  pest 
control  programs,  initiation  of  a  program 
for  monitoring  pesticides  in  agriculture, 
and  for  strengthening  registration  and 
enforcement  activities. 

I  have  a  table  which  summarizes 
this  program  by  agency,  reflecting  the 
amount  available  last  year,  the  amount 
proposed  in  the  original  budget,  and  the 
amount  included  in  the  committee  bill. 
This  summary  indicates  that  $40  million 
was  proposed  in  the  original  budget 
which,  together  with  the  $29  million  in 
the  budget  amendment,  provides  a  total 
of  $69  million,  which  the  committee  rec- 
ommends be  approved  as  a  whole. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  this  summary  of  the  acceler- 
ated program  of  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture for  pest  control  research  and 
education  which  appears  on  page  5  of 
the  committee  report  be  printed  at  this 
point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 


Summary  of  program  and  construction  items    by  agency,  for  the  pest  control  research  and 

education  {budget  amendment  for  fiscal  19bo) 

I  In  tliousands  of  dollars] 


Agency 


Hos»Mrcti  iiinl  riliir;itl()n: 

ALTiiiiltur^il  H.si:irch  Service' 

Fiirisl  Sir\  u'<' — - 

Kconomlf  Kfsoarcli  Servico • 

(■(MiiHTiitlve  St;ili>  Hese;u-eli  Service 

Kxtcnsidti  SiTvioo     ...     

Niitionul  A^;ricultiiral  Library 

Total,  rese;\rch  and  educ.ition. .  - - 

Disease    and    pest    control:    Ain-icultural    Research 
iHTvice. 


1964 
base 


21,881 
3,83.'i 

"h',m> 

2,000 


34,711 
1,604 


Orand  total - 36,315 


loe.l  I'lidpet  amendment 

196.5 

1)11  dget 

esti- 

Pro- 
gram 

racilities 

Total 

Grand 
total 

mate 

ron- 

striic- 

tion 

I'lan- 

nlnR  ' 

24,194 
4,186 

"7,' 261' 
2,000 

12,200 
1,8.50 

.500 
,5,  .5.50 
2,300 

200 

800 
900 

"3,'242' 

75S 

13,  7.58 
2  7.50 

'  :m 

8.  7y2 

2.  .WO 

200 

37.  9,52 
6,930 

16.  OXi 

4.300 

200 

37,641 
2,438 

22,600 
600 

4,942 

758 
100 

28,300 

700 

65,941 
3,138 

40,079 

23,200 

4.  942 

S58 

29.tKX) 

69, 079 

1  This  includes  funds  for  claiming  research  facilities  valued  at  $10, 725, 000. 
:  IncludfS  re.-«.\rcli  In  markctinj.'. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  I  again 
call  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  com- 
mittee has  seen  fit  to  allow  the  full 
amount  requested  in  this  amendment. 
This  is  a  very  large  Increase.  I  intend 
to  support  it  fully  in  the  conference, 
but  I  hope  that  the  interdepartmental 
committee  to  which  I  referred  earlier 
involving  the  three  departments  of  Gov- 
ernment will  work  closely  together,  and 
if  there  are  any  needs  for  corrective  leg- 
islation to  improve  the  administration 
dealing  with  the  registration  and  use  of 
pesticides  that  they  will  be  forthcoming 
and  be  presented  commonly  by  the  three 
departments  involved.  I  do  not  want  to 
see  additional  funds  provided  in  this  bill 
or  any  other  appropriation  bill  to  in- 
crease competition  between  the  Depart- 
ments.   I  hope  that  we  can  have  more 


cooperation  and  set  in  motion  the  idea 
that  these  Government  departments 
must  work  together  and  in  unison  on 
this  vitally  important  problem. 

Perhaps  it  is  unnecessary  to  state  that 
the  three  departments  involved  are  the 
Department  of  Agriculture,  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare, 
particularly  its  Food  and  Drug  Adminis- 
tration, having  to  do  with  the  enforce- 
ment of  health  regulations  with  respect 
to  food;  and  the  Department  of  the  In- 
terior, which  has  to  do  with  the  protec- 
tion of  wildlife  and  with  related  conser- 
vation problems. 

ACCELERATED  COST-OF-PRODUCTION  RESEARCH  ON 
COTTON 

During  the  hearings  it  was  also  brought 
out  that  the  Department  had  under  con- 
sideration a  $10  million  program  to  ac- 


celerate research  to  reduce  the  cost  of 
production  of  cotton.  The  plight  of  cot- 
ton is  well  known  and  in  connection  with 
the  farm  legislation  enacted  earlier  this 
year  a  $10  million  accelerated  cotton  re- 
search program  was  authorized  under 
Public  Law  88-297.  The  Secretary  of  Ag- 
riculture was  directed  to  formulate  a  pro- 
gram, and  the  research  officials  have  de- 
veloped a  special  cotton  program  and 
presented  it  to  the  committee.  In  the 
committee  hearings  in  connection  with 
Senate  Document  85  it  was  made  clear 
that  none  of  the  funds  in  that  document 
would  go  to  production  or  pesticides  re- 
search on  cotton,  but  a  supplemental 
budget  request  for  the  $10  million  cot- 
ton program  had  been  submitted  to  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget. 

On  two  previous  occasions  the  commit- 
tee has  taken  the  lead  in  recommending 
funds  to  provide  for  accelerating  cotton 
research.  First,  when  it  recommended 
funds  for  the  cotton  insects  laboratory  at 
Starkville,  Miss.,  in  1961  to  greatly  inten- 
sify research  on  the  boll  weavil  and  other 
cotton  insects  which  greatly  affect  the 
cost  of  production  of  cotton.  Then  again 
last  year  when  funds  were  provided  by 
the  committee  conference  to  establish  a 
weed  control  laboratory  for  an  intensi- 
fied program  of  research  on  weed  control 
on  cotton  at  a  facility  to  be  located  at 
Stoneville,  Miss. 

The  hearing  record  clearly  demon- 
strates the  need  for  additional  special- 
ized research  facilities  as  a  part  of  the 
accelerated  cotton  research  program. 
The  committee  has  recommended  the 
inclusion  of  $1,400,000  under  this  item 
in  the  bill  for  accelerated  cotton  re- 
search. It  has  recommended  $160,000 
to  accelerate  research  on  polyhedral 
viruses  to  control  the  bollworm,  tobacco 
budworm,  and  cabbage  looper  on  cotton, 
and  it  has  recommended  $240,000  to  de- 
velop plans  and  specifications  for  the 
construction  of  additional  research  lab- 
oratories and  to  renovate  existing  facili- 
ties as  shown  in  the  committee  hearings 
on  page  1111. 

I  wish  to  make  it  clear  that  these  five 
additional  facilities  did  not  originate 
with  the  committee.  Instead,  the  Bu- 
reau of  the  Budget  sent  to  us  a  proposed 
estimate  providing  $240,000  of  advance 
planning  funds  for  the  five  additional 
facilities. 

We  were  disappointed  that  the  budget 
estimate  never  reached  us ;  but  we  know 
from  the  testimony,  taken  from  the  De- 
partment and  from  our  communications 
with  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget,  that 
these  five  facilities  have  been  pointed  out 
by  the  Department  and  approved  by  the 
Budget  Bureau,  so  that  we  may  move 
forward  to  them  in  this  program. 

AGRICtTLTTJRAL    RESEARCH    SEEVICB 

The  committee  recommends  an  ap- 
propriation of  $120,564,000  for  research 
by  the  Agricultural  Research  Service 
which  is  $22,908,000  above  the  House 
biU.  This  includes  $13,758,000  for  pesti- 
cides research  as  a  part  of  the  overall 
total  I  discussed  earlier  and  $1,400,000 
for  cost  of  production  research  on  cotton, 
which  I  referred  to  a  moment  ago. 

Last  year  the  Agricultural  Appropria- 
tion Act  contained  a  provision  authoriz- 
ing the  use  of  not  more  than  $25  million 
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of  section  32  funds  for  stctivltles  to  In- 
crease consumption  of  farm  commodi- 
ties. Under  this  authority  the  1964 
Appropriation  Act  provided  for  the  use 
of  $16  million  for  research,  including 
$11  million  for  new  laboratory  facilities 
and  $5  million  for  research  to  reduce 
production  costs.  The  House  bill  for 
1965  proposed  to  use  the  entire  $25  mil- 
lion for  research,  including  a  number  of 
the  items  which  had  been  requested  in 
the  budget  under  the  direct  appropria- 
tion for  research.  The  committee  does 
not  believe  this  authority  should  be  used 
to  finance  long-term  research  programs 
and  has  shifted  the  items  which  had 
been  requested  in  the  regular  appro- 
priation from  section  32,  as  proposed 
by  the  House,  back  to  the  appropria- 
tion as  requested  in  the  budget — that  is. 
out  of  general  funds.  This  shift,  to- 
gether with  the  restoration  of  part  of 
the  House  reduction,  results  in  an  In- 
crease in  the  direct  appropriation  of  $6,- 
150.000  for  staffing  and  operating  new 
research  laboratories:  foot-and-mouth 
disease  at  Plum  Island,  N  Y  ;  food  sci- 
ence research;  corustruction  of  research 
facilities  at  Fort  Collins,  Colo  ,  and 
BeltsvlUe.  Md. 

However,  the  committee  does  propose 
to  use  $11  million  of  section  32  funds  for 
research,  which  I  discuss  a  little  later  in 
my  statement. 

In  other  words,  we  did  not  at  all  re- 
cede from  our  willingness,  as  stated  in 
the  conference  last  year,  and  so  approved 
by  the  Senate,  to  use  only  the  needed  $25 
million  of  section  32  funds  fur  this  gen- 
eral purpose.  However,  we  do  not  believe 
that  general  and  continuing  research 
should  be  so  financed  but,  iivstead.  should 
continue  to  be  financed  by  general  funds. 
as  has  always  been  the  case  in  the  past. 

In  1962.  upon  the  recommendation  of 
this  committee.  Congress  appropriated 
$160,000,  for  plans  and  specifications  for 
a  national  peanut  research  laboratory. 
In  1963  and  1964.  the  budget  requested 
$1.6  million  for  the  construction  of  this 
facility  at  Dawson.  Ga.  In  processing 
the  1964  appropriation  bill,  the  conferees 
agreed  to  pass  over  this  item  until  1965 
but  without  prejudice.  Accordingly,  the 
committee  recommends  the  appropria- 
tion of  $1.6  million  for  the  construction 
of  this  laboratory  under  the  regular  ap- 
propriation for  research. 

Mr.  President.  I  believe  it  would  be 
appropriate  to  say  at  this  time  that  we 
have  not  included  in  the  bill  any  of  the 
research  laboratories  and  experiment 
stations  so  urgently  requested  by  eight 
or  nine  Senators — including  myself.  In 
looking  at  the  whole  picture,  it  seemed 
to  the  committee  that  we  should  go  back 
to  the  budget  process  in  this  field  and  in- 
sist that  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
make  a  careful  survey  of  all  the  proposed 
facilities — I  am  sure  each  of  them  has 
merit — determine  t^he  priority  needs  of 
the  Department  for  extension  of  its  re- 
search service,  and  explain  It  to  us  after 
a  careful  survey.  Therefore.  Senators 
will  not  find  In  this  bill  any  of  the  nine 
new  research  experimental  stations  so 
latently  requested  for  various  parts  of 
the  country,  and  urged  annually  and 
\iith  great  merit,  I  am  sure,  by  various 
Members  of  the  Senate. 


Mr.  CARLSON.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Florida  yield? 

Mr.  HOLLAND      I  yield 

Mr.  CARLSON.  The  Senator  just 
made  a  statement  that  was  of  interest  to 
me,  in  view  of  my  great  interest  in  the 
wheat  research  laboratory  at  Manhattan, 
Kans.,  which  I  am  sure  the  Senator  will 
agree  has  been  presented  to  his  commit- 
tee for  a  number  oi  yoars 

In  view  of  the  statement  he  has  made, 
I  would  be  less  than  frank  if  I  did  not 
state  that  I  ret;ret  the  decision  of  the 
cunimitU'e.  but  at  the  .same  time  I  appre- 
ciate the  position  that  was  uiken  by  tlie 
committee. 

Mr  HOLLAND  Speaking  for  myself, 
and  for  the  committee,  we  greatly  appre- 
ciate the  sound  and  generous  attitude  of 
the  Senator  from  Kansas.  So  tliat  the 
Record  may  cover  this  point  more  fully. 
I  wish  it  to  appear  that  no  member  of 
the  committee  questioned  the  high  merit 
involved  In  tiie  request  ol  the  Senator 
from  Kansas,  as  well  as  other  Senators 
and  many  groups  within  the  wheat  in- 
dustry, wiiicii  is  one  of  our  larm'st. 

The  same  statement  could  bi-  made 
equally  wilii  reference  to  other  projects 
For  Instance,  the  Senator  from  Soulii 
Dakota,  a  member  of  this  committee, 
very  ardently  desired  a  project  which 
would  be  located  in  his  State. 

The  Senator  from  Wyoming  I  Mr.  Mc- 
C'fEEl  ardently  desires  one  having  to  do 
with  wool  research,  whach  would  be  lo- 
cated In  his  State,  and  appears  to  be  sup- 
ported by  mast  of  tlie  wool  industr>". 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  Do  not  forget  Fort 
Keogh,  near  Miles  City. 

Mr.  HOLL.\ND.  I  believe  that  the 
Senator  has  made  a  point  more  clearly 
than  I  could  possibly  make  it.  because 
he  and  his  colleague  are  among  Senators 
wiio  liave  been  anxious  to  iiave  aii  un- 
budgeted  expansion  and  extt-nsion  of  ac- 
tivity v.itliin  his  State. 

We  are  not  prejudging  a  single  one  of 
tliese  projxjsals.  We  merely  believe  that 
they  should  be  approached  in  a  different 
way.  I  am  ^lad  that  Senators  are  appar- 
ently willing  to  go  along  with  the  com- 
mittee on  tiiat  basis,  because  m  the  well 
attended  meeting  of  the  full  committee, 
with  more  than  20  Senators  present,  of 
whom  some  6  or  7  were  directly  affected 
by  tins  matU>r.  including  myself,  there 
was  unanimous  approval  of  this  ap- 
proacli  The  programs  are  certainly 
meritorious. 

The  committee  recommends  an  appro- 
priation of  $69,036,400  to  can-y  out  the 
various  uispection  quarantine  regulatory 
and  control  programs  of  tlie  Agricultural 
Research  Service  ThLs  is  $568,600  under 
the  budget  estimates  and  $3,781,400  over 
the  House  bill.  The  major  changes  from 
the  House  bill  consist  of  an  increase  of 
$1  million  to  provide  50  percent  of  the 
cost  of  controlling  the  boll  weevil  out- 
break on  the  Texas  high  plains.  This 
infestation  Is  moving  westward  through 
the  weevil-free  high  plains  area.  This 
estimate  was  not  considertKi  by  the 
House  since  it  was  received  on  June  24 
in  the  Senate  and  printed  as  Senate 
Document  No.  82.  The  committee  also 
recommends  an  increjtse  of  $993,200  over 
the  budget  estimate  and  the  House  bill 
for  the  cooperative  cost-sharing  fire  ant 


eradlcaiJlon  program.  It  also  includes 
an  increase  of  $783,200  over  the  budget 
estimate  for  the  cooperative  cost-shar- 
ing sheep  scabies  program.  These  two 
Increases  are  for  the  most  part  to  restore 
funds  provided  in  the  bill  last  year  but 
were  reduced  by  the  Department  to  meet 
a  general  reduction  in  tiie  appropria- 
tion. To  prevent  this  situation  from 
liappening  again,  the  Department  is  re- 
quested to  obtain  the  advance  concur- 
rence of  the  appropriation  conunittee  of 
any  proposed  reprograming  of  funds 
under  this  appropriation. 

Let  me  comment  briefly,  that  those 
interested  m  the  liigh  plains  program 
for  the  boll  weevil  would  wish  it  dis- 
tinctly understood  that  the  farmers 
who  themselves  are  Involved  In  the  boll 
weevil  eradication  program  are  required 
to  continue,  as  always,  their  normal 
liandling  of  the  problem  on  their  own 
farms  and  to  put  up  all  of  the  costs 
thereof.  There  Is  no  departure  in  this 
bill  from  that  procedure.  But  the  high 
plains  area,  because  of  Us  clmiatc,  has 
for  a  long  time  resisted  the  advent  of 
the  boll  weevil.  It  is  commg  in  slowly 
tliere.  The  Department  has  developed 
recommendations  for  a  treatment  after 
the  normal  production  period  for  cotton, 
which  they  liopc  will  eradicate  the  boll 
weevil  m  that  area,  thus  saving  a  very 
great  part  of  tJiat  area  not  yet  infested 
and  avoiding  the  possibility  of  the  pest 
spreading  westward  into  New  Mexico, 
Arizona,  and  California,  where  it  has  not 
yet  appeared  and  where  we  hope  it  will 
not  do  so. 

Tliere  is  no  departure  from  the  long- 
established  practice  under  which  cotton 
farmers  themselves  are  required  to  put 
up  all  the  costs  of  the  control  measures 
practiced  in  their  own  fields.  It  Is  a  50- 
50  matching  program  in  which  the  orga- 
nization of  cotton  farmers  in  the  high 
plains  area  are  matching,  on  a  50-50 
basis,  the  $1  million  which  the  Govern- 
ment would  put  up  under  our  recom- 
mendation. 

Mr.  President  'Mr.  McIntyre  in  the 
chair  > ,  with  reference  to  the  flre  ant 
eradication  program  and  the  .sheep 
scabies  program,  the  committee  was  dis- 
appointed to  note  that  the  Secretary 
shrank  those  two  particular  programs, 
which  are  being  so  steadfastly  supported 
by  the  States  which  are  adversely  af- 
fected, by  putting  up  no  more  than  50 
percent  of  the  cost;  but  in  general,  in 
connection  with  the  carrying  out  of  the 
program  in  conectlon  with  fire  ants,  the 
chemicals  and  new  methods  now  used 
have  resulted  in  doing  away  with  the 
former  criticism  of  the  wildlife  and  con- 
servation authorities. 

In  connection  with  the  sheep  scabies 
program,  it  is  particularly  necessary  that 
the  work  go  forward  without  interrup- 
tion, because  some  States  have  cleared 
themselves  entirely,  but  arc  being  jeop- 
ardized by  the  fact  that  their  neighbor 
States  have  not  done  so,  but  wish  to  do 
so  by  proce<^ding  as  promptly  as  possible 
on  the  50-50  matching  program. 

It  Ls  nothing  but  right  and  just  to  all 
concerned  that  such  programs  go  for- 
ward without  any  diminution;  and  we 
expect  that  course  to  be  followed  with 
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reference  to  the  funds  Included  In  the 

An  amendment  to  the  budget  In  the 
amount  of  $2,250,000  was  submitted  to 
the  committee  on  June  24  which  was 
printed  as  Senate  Document  No.  83.  pro- 
viding for  placing  the  screw-worm  eradi- 
cation program  in  the  Southwest  on  a 
federally  financed  basis. 

The  original  budget  included  the  50- 
50  approach  which  has  been  followed 
umformlv  m  recent  years  by  Congress  in 
these  various  programs.  The  House  had 
acted  upon  that  original  budget  request 
and  had  approved  the  Federal  funds  only 
for  a  50-50  approach  to  the  program  in 
their  version  of  the  bill. 

The  committee  feels  that  this  program 
should  be  continued  on  the  50-50  cost- 
sharing  basis  as  In  the  past  and  thus 
has  not  approved  this  estimate,  under 
which  It  is  proposed  to  place  this  pro- 
gram on  a  100  percent  federally  sup- 
ported basis. 

The  50-50  cost-sharing  principle  on 
control  programs  has  been  consistently 
followed  on  the  various  control  pro- 
grams administered  from  funds  carried 
under  the  regulatory  and  control  appro- 
priation item. 

The  committee  is  not  prejudging  the 
question  as  to  what  it  should  do  when 
there  is  a  clearer  showing  of  eradica- 
tion behind  the  protective  belt,  as 
aeainst  the  coming  m  this  country  of  the 
screw-worm  fiy.  as  the  weather  becomes 
warm  each  year  in  Mexico.  We  feel, 
however,  that  the  showing  of  eradication 
made  to  date  has  not  been  sufHciently 
deflniu^  to  justify  consideration  of  the 
matter  upon  that  basis. 

For  instance,  in  1963.  there  were  1,331 
infestations  in  the  State  of  Texas,  north 
and  east  of  the  sterile  fly  drop  zone  and 
there  were  22  different  Infestations, 
mostly  m  the  late  summer  and  early 
fall,  which  occurred  in  Oklahoma.  We 
feel  that  the  showing  of  eradication  is 
not  sufficiently  complete  at  this  time  to 
justify  our  considering  this  program 
upon "  the  basis  of  fuU  Federal  sup- 
port. We  must  leave  to  the  future  the 
question  of  determining  whether,  based 
upon  later  showings,  we  should  move  the 
program  into  the  status  of  complete  Fed- 
eral support. 

MEAT  INSPECTION 

The  committee  recommends  the  full 
budget  estimate  of  $30,837,000  for  meat 
inspection,  an  increase  of  $383,000  over 
the  House  bill.  However,  the  commit- 
tee has  been  advised  that  even  the  full 
amount  of  the  budget  estimate  will  not 
be  sufficient  to  meet  the  expanding  re- 
quirements for  meat  inspection.  There- 
fore it  is  anticipated  that  a  supplemental 
estimate  may  be  necessary  this  year. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.     I  yield. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  I  em- 
phasize the  fact  that,  speaking  for  the 
members  of  the  committee,  they  believe — 
and  on  this  Senators  know— that  an 
adequate  corps  of  meat  inspectors  la  an 
Investment  which  will  pay  for  itself  many 
times  over  In  expanding  the  income  of 
the  meat  producers  and  the  meat  Indus- 
try. 


There  are  a  number  of  packinghouses 
of  a  smaller  nature  which  are  unable 
to  operate  at  full  capacity  and  engage  in 
the  competitive  purchase  of  meat  prod- 
ucts. That  is  only  way  In  which  the  price 
of  meat  and  an  Increase  of  the  produc- 
ers' revenue  is  expanded.  They  cannot 
compete  in  their  operation  on  a  full 
competitive  scale.  They  lack  the  neces- 
sary inspectors  at  the  time  it  Is  neces- 
sary for  them  to  have  them.  I  am  happy 
that  the  committee  restored  the  full 
amount  of  the  budget  request. 

I  am  sure  the  chairman  will  confirm 
this  statement.  We  gave  serious  consid- 
eration to  going  beyond  the  budget. 
Then  we  thought  there  might  be  a  sup- 
plemental appropriation,  and  that  the 
committee  could  receive  guidance  on  this 
subject. 

There  was  an  indication  on  behalf  of 
this  particular  subcommittee  that  It 
would  look  with  favor  on  the  budget  re- 
quest to  provide  the  necessary  meat  In- 
spectors to  meet  the  need.  We  should 
tailor  our  persormel  to  the  size  of  the 
need,  rather  than  some  particular  mone- 
tary figure. 

I  believe  that  such  an  investment  will 
return  itself  many  times  over,  not  only 
to  the  Federal  Treasury,  but  also  in  an 
increase  in  Income  taxes  that  will  be  col- 
lected from  the  packing  Industry  and  the 
meat  producers.  They,  too.  are  tax- 
payers. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  I 
completely  verify  and  confirm  what  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  South  Da- 
kota [Mr.  MUNDT]  has  said.  Incidental- 
ly, he  has  been  most  active  in  this  cause, 
and  in  many  other  causes.  I  believe  I 
should  have  mentioned  his  name  in  par- 
ticular in  coimection  with  the  scabies 
eradication  program  which  I  mentioned 
earlier  in  my  remarks  on  that  subject. 
The  Senator  has  been  very  active  in  that 

field. 

The  committee  recognizes  the  fact  that 
this  is  an  Investment  that  must  be  made 
when  there  is  a  need  for  it.  We  expect 
that  course  to  be  followed. 

The  best  we  could  do  was  to  state  in 
our  report  substantially  what  I  have 
stated  in  my  remarks.  It  is  anticipated 
that  a  supplemental  request  may  be  re- 
quired this  year.  That  is  a  clear  ex- 
pression of  our  feeling  that  we  shall  be 
called  on  later  for  a  supplemental  ap- 
propriation. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  Senator  for  his  kind  remarks.  The 
Senator  is  quite  correct.  We  went  about 
the  task  as  intelligently  as  we  could, 
without  taking  the  bit  in  our  teeth  and 
rushing  ahead  of  the  recommendation  of 
the  Bureau  of  the  Budget.  We  gave 
them  an  invitation  to  come  back  to  us. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  We  do  not  give  out 
many  such  invitations, 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Indeed  we  do  not.  I 
was  sorry  that  I  was  answering  a  long 
distance  call  when  the  Senator  men- 
tioned sheep  scabies.  We  appreciate 
what  the  Senator  from  Florida  said  on 
this  subject.  He  has  shown,  as  chairman 
of  the  subcommittee,  and  as  a  member 
of  the  subcommittee  before  that,  his 
great  interest  in  the  eradication  of  sheep 
scabies.  It  has  been  my  particular  in- 
terest, coming  from  the  sheep  raising 


part  of  the  country,  as  I  do,  to  try  to 
appropriate  adequate  fimds  to  eliminate 
this  very  serious  disease.  It  is  the  kind 
of  disease  which,  unless  it  is  eliminated, 
tends  to  reinfest  areas  and  destroy  the 
Investment  that  has  already  been  made. 
We  now  have  1,000  counties  that  are 
entirely  free  from  sheep  scabies,  and 
several  States  which  are  free  from  sheep 
scabies.  We  made  a  substantial  Increase 
in  this  amotmt.  above  what  was  recom- 
mended by  the  Department. 

I  was  joined  in  offering  this  proposal 
by  the  Senator  from  Wyoming.  The 
committee  approved  it  unanimously.  I 
believe  the  committee  has  done  every- 
thing it  could  throughout  this  entire 
period  in  the  way  of  elimination  of  pests, 
worms,  and  disease. 

If  we  are  to  fight  that  kind  of  war,  we 
ought  to  fight  it  to  win.  There  is  not 
much  use  in  suppressing  it  or  causing  a 
retreat,  and  then  ceasing  our  attack 
while  it  comes  back  to  reinfest  many 
areas  and  many  herds.  The  committee 
has  been  of  one  mind,  that  when  we 
tackle  the  problem  in  this  area,  we 
should  tackle  it  to  win. 

I  agree  with  all  that  the  Senator  has 
said  about  the  borer  problem  and  the 
screw  worm.  So  long  as  there  are  in- 
fested areas,  we  have  not  solved  the 
problem.  We  want  to  eliminate  it  and 
keep  it  eliminated.  We  have  done  the 
same  thing  on  the  larger  problem  of 
sheep  scabies.  We  have  not  enough 
money  to  eliminate  it  this  year.  But  we 
are  accelerating  the  war  in  that  regard. 

I  appreciate  the  sympathetic  imder- 
standing  and  cooperation  of  the  chair- 
man of  the  committee,  as  do  all  my 
colleagues  on  the  subcommittee,  in  the 
great  American  war  sigainst  sheep 
scabies. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  I 
thank  the  distinguished  Senator  for  his 
comment.  I  am  glad  to  recognize  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Iowa  [Mr. 
Miller]. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President.  I  echo 
the  statements  expressed  by  the  Senator 
from  South  Dakota  and  the  Senator  from 
Florida  with  regard  to  the  problem  of 
obtaining  a  sufficient  number  of  meat  in- 
spectors. Dtu-ing  the  past  2  years,  there 
have  been  many  additional  requests  for 
meat  inspectors  from  my  constituents. 
I  know  that  the  Department  has  done 
its  utmost  to  cooperate  in  meeting  these 
needs.  However,  it  always  seems  to  come 
down  to  a  money  problem  on  the  ques- 
tion of  whether  additional  meat  In- 
spectors will  be  furnished  in  the  required 
number. 

The  committee  report  states  that  the 
committee  has  been  advised  that  even  the 
full  amoxmt  of  the  budget  estimate  would 
not  be  sufBcient  to  meet  the  expanded 
requirements  of  the  meat  expansion  pro- 
gram. 

I  do  not  recall  that  I  heard  the  Senator 
indicate  who  gave  this  advice  to  the 
committee. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  The  industries  I  have 
mentioned  did  so.  When  we  asked  the 
appropriate  agricultural  ofiBcials,  they 
confirmed  it.  We  made  it  very  clear  that 
we  expected  them  to  meet  all  just  needs 
and  then  come  back  to  us  for  such  addi- 
tional sums  as  may  prove  to  be  necessary. 
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At  present  no  one  seems  to  know  just 
how  much  is  required  to  pay  these  costa 
of  Inspection  at  this  time. 

Mr  MILLER.  Mr  President,  I  can 
appreciate  why  it  would  be  very  difficult 
to  forecast  precisely  the  needs  that  might 
arise  in  the  next  12  montlis.  I  am  hope- 
ful that  the  committee  received  assur- 
ances from  the  officials  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  that  they  would  do 
precisely  this. 

May  I  ask  whether  this  assurance  was 
given  to  the  committee'' 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Ye.s.  That  assur- 
ance was  given.  Our  committee  will  look 
with  favor  upon  a  request  for  a  .supple- 
mental amount  to  provide  all  of  the 
essential  needs,  along  with  the  present 
appropriation,  for  manpower  this  year 
with  which  to  cover  this  very  important 
activity. 

Mr  MILLER.  I  do  not  k)elieve  the 
Senator  quite  understood  my  question. 
My  question  was  whether  or  not  the 
committee  received  assurance  from  the 
officials  of  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture that  they  would  come  to  the  com- 
mittee with  the  request  for  supplemental 
appropriations. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  We  know  they  Intend 
to  make  such  a  request  They  cannot 
come  direct  to  us.  They  go  to  the  Bureau 
of  the  Budget  first.  However,  on  a  mat- 
ter with  respect  to  which  we  have  al- 
ready e.xpressed  our  concern  and  expec- 
tation  that  we  shall  have  a  supplemen- 
tal request,  I  think  there  will  be  no 
question.  If  any  question  sh(juld  arise, 
the  committee  will  assert  itself  with  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget  and.  if  necessary, 
act  In  that  regard. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President.  I  should 
like  to  ask  a  further  question  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Florida.  What  I  an)  about  to 
point  out  is  all  hearsay,  but  I  should  like 
to  raise  the  question  and  clarify  it  if  pos- 
sible I  understand  that  one  of  the  prob- 
lems that  arose  during  the  past  year  or 
two  in  connection  with  furnishiru'  addi- 
tional meat  inspectors  was  that  while  a 
money  problem  seemed  to  be  the  under- 
lying cause,  there  were  certain  discre- 
tionary allocations  of  funds  that  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture  could  make  which 
would  have  made  possible  the  hiring  of 
additional  meat  inspectors,  and  with  re- 
spect to  which  discretion  was  not  fol- 
lowed; or,  in  lieu  thereof,  the  allocation 
of  funds  was  made  for  other  kinds  of  per- 
somiel  rather  than  the  critically-needed 
meat  inspectors.  Can  the  Seiiator  be 
able  to  substantiate  that' 

Mr  HOLLAND.  All  I  can  say  is  that 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  has  full  au- 
thonty  to  go  as  far  as  he  needs  in  meet- 
ing that  need;  and  we  have  given  him 
such  authority  for  this  particular  year 
In  the  way  that  I  have  already  described 
I  have  not  noticed  any  indisposition  on 
the  part  of  the  Secretary  to  meet  this 
need.  It  has  not  been  many  weeks  since 
he  recently  gave  notice  that  he  was  tak- 
ing such  an  inspector  out  of  a  meat- 
packing plant  in  my  own  hometown. 

The  Secretary  is  exercising  some  dis- 
cretion in  the  matter  that  sometimes  is 
not  In  accord  with  the  views  of  the  In- 
dustry affected.  We  had  to  act  quickly 
in  that  case,  and  we  are  willing  to  do  so 
In  any  other  case.  But  we  thought, 
above  all  things,  that  we  should  make  it 


clear  that  we  are  not  only  giving  him 
the  full  budgeted  amount  which  he  re- 
quested, but  also  we  are  telling  him  in 
so  many  words  that  we  expect  him  to 
meet  the  full  inspectinn  needs  and  to 
come  back  to  us  with  a  request  for  addi- 
tional funds  when  he  finds  out  how- 
much  will  be  needed. 

Mr.  MILLER.  I  recognize  that  the 
Secretary  has  discretion  with  respect  to 
the  assignment  of  meat  inspectors.  That 
has  happened  in  my  own  Stale,  too.  But 
what  I  am  concerned  abuul  is  that  I 
understand — and,  as  I  have  .said,  this  is 
hearsay,  and  I  would  be  happy  to  get  the 
point  cleared  up — that  he  does  have  dis- 
cretion with  respect  to  the  allocation  of 
funds,  so  that  he  could  hire  more  meat 
inspectors  to  meet  an  emergency  re- 
quirement with  such  discretionary 
funds,  or  with  funds  with  re.spect  to 
which  his  di.scretion  is  available;  and 
that  Instead,  the  discretion  was  not  used, 
and,  if  anything,  perhaps  the  discre- 
tion was  used  in  hiring  other  types  of 
personnel.  I  was  wondering  whether 
this  problem  was  presented  to  the  com- 
mittee m  the  consideration  of  the  In- 
spector problem 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  do  not  recall  that 
that  point  was  raised.  The  distin- 
guislied  Senator  from  North  Dakota 
L  Mr.  YorNGl,  the  ranking  minority 
member  of  the  committee,  is  present. 
He  may  remember  something  different 
from  what  I  recall.  I  wish  to  make  clear 
that  we  do  not  understand  that  we  arc 
uiving  a  large  contini'ency  fund  to  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  to  move 
around  here  and  there  or  el.sewhere  as 
it  may  wish  We  intend  to  take  care 
generously  of  the  various  and  essential 
needs.  In  this  particular  instance,  this 
year,  we  are  inviting  the  Department  to 
come  back  with  a  supplemental  request 
to  carry  out  whatever  is  nece.ssary  in 
the  way  of  a  full  inspection  program. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Perhaps  the  Senator 
can  answer  this  question.  The  ap- 
propriation made  by  the  bill  calls  for 
$30,837,000,  the  full  budget  estimate. 

Mr  HOLLAND.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect 

Mr.  MILLER.  Suppose  that  that 
money  Ls  committed  so  that  no  additlc^nal 
Inspectors  can  be  hired  uiiless  a  supple- 
mental request  is  made,  approved  by  the 
Budget  Bureau,  and  approved  by  the 
committee,  all  of  which  could  take  time. 
Is  there  any  other  .source  to  which  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  could  go  to  find 
some  funds  .so  that  the  Secretary  might 
hire  an  additional  25  or  50  meat  liLspec- 
tors  to  meet  some  critical  need? 

Mr,  HOLLAND.  The  budgeted 
amount  does  not  have  t^j  be  spent  on  a 
monthly  basis.  We  ha\e  Ujld  the  Sec- 
retar:,'  to  do  this  job  He  can  spend  this 
money  in  doing  the  Job.  If  he  finds  he 
must  employ  more  inspectors  than  he 
ex[)ectcd  to  have  to  employ,  he  may  em- 
ploy them  and  come  back  to  us  with  a 
supplemental  request  that  will  enable 
him  to  fill  out  the  full  year  I  do  not 
understand  that  he  would  have  any  prob- 
lem In  that  connection.  I  am  reminded 
that  that  is  one  of  the  several  mandatory 
functions  In  which  he  is  permitted  to  in- 
cur a  deficiency  before  reporting  his  sup- 
plemental estimate. 


Mr  MILLER.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Florida.  I  appreciate  the  oppor- 
tunity of  having  him  clarify  the  pro- 
cedure. We  all  recognize  that  there  has 
bvcn  a  considerable  need  for  meat  In- 
spectors, and  that  if  meat  inspectors 
cannot  be  furnished,  there  will  be  a 
deleterious  Impact  upon  the  livestock  In- 
diLstry,  u,ion  the  packing  industrj-,  and 
u|>on  the  unemployment  situation. 

I  had  a  couple  of  additional  questions 
I  wished  to  ask  I  wonder  if  the  Senator 
would  care  to  have  me  ask  them  now  or 
would  he  prefer  that  I  wait  until  he 
finishes  his  presentation? 

Mr.  HOLLAND  If  they  do  not  relate 
to  the  point  which  we  have  been  discuss- 
ini;.  I  suggest  that  the  Senator  wait 
until  we  reach  whatever  subject  he  i.s 
expecting  to  direct  his  questions  to.  and 
ral.se  the  questions  at  that  time. 

Mr  MILLPR.  I  shall  be  happy  to  do 
so 

Mr.  MUNDT  Mr  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield' 

Mr.  HOLLAND.     I  yield 

Mr  MUNDT.  On  the  point  which  has 
been  di.scu.ssed.  it  may  be  helpful  to  the 
Senator  from  Iowa  if  I  should  point  out 
that  the  Appropriations  Committee,  in  Its 
relationship  to  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture, does  not  encourage  the  setting 
aside  of  funds  for  the  Department  of 
Au;ricultuie  which  can  be  used  at  the  dis- 
cretion of  the  Department.  We  try  to 
keep  a  pretty  tight  rem  on  the  appro- 
priations which  we  handle.  We  earmark 
them  and  specify  thf>  purpose  for  which 
they  are  appropriated.  While  there  are 
certain  aspects  of  flexibility  which  can 
be  used  to  meet  an  emcnuMicy.  we  do 
not  believe  that  it  would  be  prudent  to 
set  aside  contingency  funds  upon  which 
the  Secretary  could  draw  to  meet  an 
emergency. 

If  the  Senator  will  look  at  page  17  of 
the  committee  report,  he  will  find  that 
our  philosophy  is  just  the  oiiposite  of 
that.  Last  year  a  $750,000  reduction  was 
made  in  conference  betv^een  the  two  ver- 
sions of  the  bill  as  they  passed  the  Sen- 
ate and  the  House.  It  was  decided  that 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  would  bo 
permitted  to  apply  such  reductions  over 
a  series  of  items.  It  was  our  thought 
that  they  would  be  spread  over  a  great 
many  items.  Insttnid  of  that,  the  rt^iuc- 
tion  was  made  primarily  m  three  it^ems. 
and  a  very  substantial  and  Imixjitant  ad- 
dition which  the  Senate  had  made  In  the 
war  ak'ainst  sheep  scab  was  lost  in  Its  en- 
tirety by  the  $750,000  cut. 

So  that  we  could  be  sure  that  that 
type  of  thing  would  not  happen  again, 
the  committet^  Inserted  tlie  following 
language  in  the  report,  which  appears 
on  pat;e  17  of  the  printed  report: 

In  order  to  preclude  the  rcprogramlng  of 
fiinds  iigreed  to  bv  tiie  conference  rnnimlt- 
t«*««  in  rokjurd  Ui  tiU.s  iipproprlittlon  Itom  the 
committee  hereby  directs  the  Secretary  of 
.Agriculture  to  advl.se  und  to  obuin  udvance 
concurrence  from  the  Approprlathans  Com- 
mittee — 

I  wish  to  emphasize  those  words. 

Advice  is  one  thing,  but  this  is  advice 
and  the  Department  must  receive  our 
consent.  That  is  the  concept  that  we 
have  in  committee  of  what  is  meant  by 
"advise  and  consent"  of  the  Senate.    In 
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p«ence  without  these  instructions  the 
T^oartment  reaction  seemed  to  be:  "We 
ore  GOing  to  ignore  what  you  say.  but  you 
nucht  to  know  that  we  are  doing  it." 

I  wish  to  read  this  new  report  state- 
ment again: 

In  order  to  preclude  the  reprogramlng  of 
'iiids  agreed  to  bv  the  conference  commlt- 
;^  in  regard  to  this  appropriation  item  the 
rnnimlttee  hereby  directs  the  Secretary  of 
iencultr.re  to  advise  and  tx3  obtain  advance 
rincurrcnce  from  the  .Appropriations  Com- 
mittee in  rev'ard  to  any  proposed  changes 
m  nroeramlng  amounts  for  projects  or  activl- 
;,ps  financed  under  this  appropriation  Item. 
u  directs  that  there  be  no  repetition  of  the 
ictlon  t."ken  In  connection  with  funds  made 
Available  in  the  Appropriations  Act  for  1964 
f.,r  certain  ppecltic  activities  Which  were  then 
sharply  decreased  by  action  of  departmenUl 
olScuiis. 

In  that  unfortunate  episode  of  last 
vear  the  Department  of  Agriculture  fla- 
CTantly  violated  not  only  the  Intent,  but 
the  spt^cific  request  of  the  Committee  on 
A'-nculture.  To  button  that  down  and 
to  make  sure  that  we  work  henceforth 
as  a  team  and  that  we  will  consult  with 
one  another  and  understand  the  rules 
of  the  game,  it  is  spelled  out  this  time 
in  the  report  at  the  top  of  page  17  in 
Iani:uage  so  clear  that  a  child  in  the 
fifth  grade  of  school  could  read  and 
understand  it.  ..       i.  4. 

That,  of  course,  is  not  pertment  to 
meat  inspectors,  but  it  clearly  points  out 
the  philosophy  of  the  committee  and  the 
fact  that  we  are  not  merely  handing 
down  to  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
buckets  full  of  gold  ducats  and  saying, 
"Spend  them  in  any  way  you  wish  to 
spend  them." 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota.  Mr. 
President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  the  distinguished  Senator  from  North 
Dakota,  who  has  performed  great  and 
outstanding  service  in  the  committee. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota.  I 
thank  the  Senator.  Regrettably,  I  was 
necessarily  delayed  in  arriving,  but  I  un- 
derstand that  the  Senator  from  Florida 
said  some  nice  things  about  me,  which 
I  deeply  appreciate. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  made  some  truthful 
stau-ments.  I  did  not  say  all  the  truthful 
tlungs  that  I  could  have  said.  I  re- 
marked that  the  Senator  had  made  great 
contributiom  in  all  phases  of  the  ac- 
tivities of  the  committee,  but  particu- 
larly with  reference  to  the  new  laboratory 
at  Fargo,  and  the  objectives  to  be  carried 
out  there.  That  is  what  we  were  dealing 
with  at  the  time, 

I  do  not  know  any  Senator  who  is  more 
diligent  in  protecting  agriculture  and 
fighting  hard  for  agriculture's  needs  than 
the  Senator  from  North  Dakota.  I  wish 
there  were  many  more  like  him. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota.  I 
thank  the  Senator.  The  inspiration  for 
the  program  came  from  U.S.  Department 
of  Agriculture  research  people,  the  meat 
Institute,  the  American  National  Cattle- 
men's Association  and  others.  We  were 
a  little  ahead  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget 
on  this.  It  was  good  that  we  did  get  this 
headstart,  because  it  will  be  useful  now. 

As  to  meat  inspection,  the  committee 
allowed  $2,941,000  more  than  last  year. 
If  additional  funds  are  needed,  they  can 


ask  Congress  for  a  supplemental  appro- 
priation. I  am  sure  they  will  do  that. 
Consequently,  they  will  not  be  hurt. 

I  refer  to  another  matter,  pesticide 
research,  which  is  referred  to  at  the  top 
of  page  19  of  the  report,  In  the  following 
words : 


As  Indicated  above,  the  committee  has  in- 
cluded the  Increase  of  $8,792,000  In  Senate 
Document  No.  85  for  pesticides  research;  and 
the  funds  aUocated  to  the  States  under  the 
formula  for  the  pesticides  program  could  be 
vised  by  the  States  for  testing  milk  residues. 


Is  it  not  the  understanding  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Florida  and  of  the  committee 
that  these  funds  could  also  be  used  for 
the  testing  of  hay  and  other  feeds  used 
by  milk  producers?  I  think  that  is  really 
the  most  acute  problem.  I  thought  it  was 
the  understanding  of  the  committee  that 
if  a  State  wanted  to  use  the  Federal  al- 
location to  match  State  funds  in  the  use 
of  this  kind  of  research  and  testing,  it 
could  do  so. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  The  Senator,  of 
course.  Is  right.  The  Senator  knows  very 
well  that  the  members  of  the  committee 
believe  very  strongly  in  States  rights  in 
this  area,  and  believe  that  the  State  ex- 
periment stations  should  be  allowed  to 
meet  the  problems  of  the  people  they 
serve.  This  is  but  one  illustration  of  that 
fact.  I  am  sure  our  committee  thor- 
oughly approves  of  the  use  of  funds  men- 
tioned by  the  Senator  in  the  way  he  has 
suggested. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota.  Pesti- 
cides seem  to  have  caused  acute  problems 
in  Maryland  and  other  States  surround- 
ing Washington,  D.C.,  with  respect  to 
dairy  products. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.    That  is  true.     Our 
committee  was  somewhat  upset  by  the 
fact  that  the  Food  and  Drug  Adminis- 
tration, which  entered  an  order  requir- 
ing that  milk  be  poured  out  for  an  indefi- 
nite period  of  time,  went  ahead  to  say 
there  was  not  enough  of  the  particular 
chemical  or  residual  poison  in  the  milk 
to  be  hurtful  to  anybody.    Nevertheless. 
the  milk  had  to  be  poured  out.    So  the 
committee  felt  that  pointed  the  way  to 
the  apparent  need  for  amendments  in  the 
basic  legislation  and  suggested  that  such 
need  be  reported  to  the  legislative  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture  and  Forestry,  of 
which  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
North  Dakota  IMr.  Young]  is  a  mem- 
ber, and  of  which  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  Louisiana   [Mr.  Ellender]   is 
chairman.    He  also  is  a  member  of  our 
subcommittee.    I  hope  that  will  be  done, 
because  it  does  not  make  sense  to  the 
public  or  to  a  Senator  or  to  a  Member  of 
the  House  or  to  anybody  else  to  say  that 
farmers  must  pour  out  thousands  of  dol- 
lars worth  of  rich  milk  because  there  is 
a  trace  of  pesticide  in  it  when  at  the 
same  time  the  people  who  are  drinking 
the  milk  are  reassured  that  there  is  not 
anything  in  it  to  hurt  them  or  their 
chUdren.    That  makes  the  matter  more 
ridiculous  than  it  should  be. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota.  The 
trace  was  so  minute  that  no  device 
known  to  man  could  have  detected  it  be- 
fore. It  was  found  only  because  of  a  new 
device.  It  was  a  pesticide  that  had  been 
approved  for  use  by  the  Department  of 
Agriculture. 


Mr.  MUNDT.    Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.    I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  South  Dakota. 

Mr.  MUNDT.    I  believe  we  shall  re- 
ceive assistance  in  the  whole  field  of 
utilization  research,  perhaps  in  conjunc- 
tion with  the  new  Consumers  Commit- 
tee, because  obviously  people  are  fright- 
ened by  new  labels  or  sounds.     For  a 
while  people  were  worried  about  con- 
suming butter,  milk,  or  other  dairy  prod- 
ucts, because  they  thought  the  increased 
cholesterol  would  cause   them  to  drop 
dead    from    a    heart    attack.      Medical 
science  has  taken  a  second  look  at  that 
theory,  and  now  it  is  not  certain  that 
dairy  products  and  cholesterol  are  detri- 
mental to  himaan  beings,  but  may  in  fact 
be  extremely  beneficial. 

Every  time  there  is  a  scare  headline 
about  food  stuffs  the  poor  farmer  is  like- 
ly to  find  himself  in  difficulty. 

The  Senator  from  North  Dakota  has 
been  most  helpful  in  pressing  for  this 
particular  item. 

With  reference  to  the  matter  of  utili- 
zation and  industrial  uses  research,  I 
call  attention  to  the  Members  of  Congress 
generally,  and  especially  to  Members  of 
the  Senate,  that  I  believe  that  under  the 
leadership  of  our  chairman,  with  the  as- 
sistance of  his  staff,  the  committee  has 
performed  a  real  public  service  by  spell- 
ing out,  on  pages  14  and  15  of  the  report, 
what  Is  hoped  to  be  accomplished  in  the 
field  of  utilization  and  industrial  uses 
research. 

The  Senate  has  a  great  record  in  this 
field.  For  many  years  it  has  passed 
measures  and  has  increased  appropria- 
tions and  led  the  fight  in  this  area.  Sen- 
ator Capehart,  when  he  was  a  Member  of 
the  Senate,  the  Senator  from  Nebraska 
[Mr.  Curtis],  the  Senator  from  North 
Dakota  [Mr.  Young],  the  Senator  from 
Georgia  [Mr.  Russell],  the  senior  Sena- 
tor from  South  Dakota,  now  speaking, 
and  other  Senators  introduced  bills  in 
that  field.  They  have  passed  the  Senate. 
They  have  gone  to  the  House.  They  have 
never  been  approved.  The  Senate  addi- 
tionally has  passed  money  measures  for 
expanded  industrial-use  research.  They 
have  never  been  fully  approved.  We 
have  spelled  out  in  this  year's  report 
exactly  what  we  Intend  to  accomplish 
with  the  money  to  be  expended. 

I  call  especial  attention  to  the  Item 
for  utilization  new  uses  research.  There 
is  one  phrase  in  that  phrase  that  I  want 
to  call  attention  to,  namely,  "utilization 
and  industrial  uses  research."  I  quote 
from  the  top  of  page  15  of  the  report, 
where  It  is  spelled  out  in  boxcar  letters 
high  in  the  sky: 

Development  of  new  and  improved  in- 
dustrial products  from  cereals,  $650,000. 


This  does  not  mean  the  development  of 
a  new  breakfast  food,  a  new  box,  a  new 
label,  or  a  new  package.  It  means  that 
we  shall  try  to  find  a  new  and  improved 
Industrial  use  for  the  cereal  crops  of 
America,  opening  up  imaginative  new 
markets,  commercial  markets,  Industrial 
markets,  for  the  products  of  the  farm. 

Once  we  crack  this  sonic  barrier,  the 
only  farm  problem  In  America  will  be 
how  to  produce  more  and  more  farm 
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commodities,   and   produce   two   blades 
of  ?rass  where  one  blade  grew  before. 

The  same  applies  to  another  para- 
graph on  that  page: 

Development  of  new  dehydrated  and  frozen 
milk,  meat,  poultry,  and  egg  products — 

That  is  all  right  so  far,  but  adding — 
new  and  Improved  Industrial  uses — 

A  new  phrase  is  emphasized — indus- 
trial uses — 

for  animal  fats  and  hides,  wool,  and  mohair. 
$500,000. 

Again  from  that  pa!?e  of  the  report: 
Development  of  new  and  Improved  Indus- 
triil  prijducts — 

Industrial  products — I  emphasize  it 
to  make  sure  the  Department  of  ARrlcul- 
ture  will  not  overlook  It.  I  repeat  for 
my  colleagues  in  the  Senate  that  the 
emphasis  is  on  industrial  products — 

from  soybeans,  flaxseed,  peanuts,  castor,  and 
safflour.  (300,000. 

This  is  added  to  the  normal  Inclusion 
of  the  traditional  utilization  and  re- 
search for  other  products. 

Here  is  the  new  world  of  opportunity 
for  the  American  farmer.  Here  is  the 
tjreat  unlimited  opportunity  for  the 
ranchers  and  fanners  of  America.  Here 
is  the  place  where  the  scientist  with  a 
balding  brow,  and  spectacles  reposing 
on  his  nose,  In  the  great  laboratories  of 
America  is  going  to  And  the  magic  for- 
mula for  making  automobile  tires  now 
derived  from  butadiene,  derived  from  the 
farm  products  of  America ;  here  is  the 
place  for  making  newsprint  from  the 
fibrous  products  of  the  country,  better 
newsprint  than  that  made  from  timber, 
which  is  imported  from  abroad.  We  are 
developing  a  host  of  industrial  prod- 
ucts, which  can  fill  all  the  exhibits  of  a 
new  world's  fair,  all  made  from  the  prod- 
ucts of  the  farm.  The  committee  is 
carrying  the  torch  by  pointint:  the  way 
and  by  providing  funds  and  by  saying. 
"Let  us  get  going  in  this  business  of  un- 
locking the  door  for  new  developments 
in  a  new  era  of  opp>ortunity  for  the 
farmer  by  finding  new  industrial  uses 
for  our  farm  products  through  the 
miracles  of  science  and  of  synthetics  " 

I  thank  my  friend  from  Florida,  the 
chairman  of  the  subcommittee,  for  per- 
mitting me  to  say  a  few  mild  words 
in  support  of  utilizing  the  industrial  po- 
tentialities for  expanding  our  farm 
markets. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
The  enthusiasm  of  the  Senator  for  in- 
dustrial utilization  has  been  well  known. 
If  there  was  any  question  about  it,  it  was 
reestablished  on  a  very  high  plane  by  his 
remarks,  with  which  I  thoroughly  agree. 

Mr.  McOEE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  am  very  happy  to 
yield  to  the  Senator  from  Wyoming,  a 
member  of  our  subcommittee  and  of  the 
full  Committee  on  Appropriations,  and 
a  diligent  Senator  in  taking  care  of  the 
interests  of  agriculture. 

Mr.  McGEE.  I  thank  the  Senator,  the 
chairman  of  the  subcommittee,  for  his 
comments.  I  heard  something  said  about 
research  in  his  colloquy  with  our  good 


friend  from  South  Dakota.  I  note  that 
on  page  10  of  the  report  the  committee 
states  that  several  meritorious  research 
proposals  were  made  to  the  committee, 
but  that  they  could  not  be  allowed  at  this 
time.  One  of  them,  the  Wool  Quality 
Research  Laboratory,  has  a  great  bear- 
ing on  my  State  of  Wyoming.  The 
Senator  remembers,  I  am  sure,  that  a 
year  ago  we  were  able  to  direct  the  prep- 
aration of  feasibility  studies  on  the 
Wool  Quality  Research  Laboratory  need- 
ed by  the  woolgrowmg  West-ern  States. 
We  were  interested  in  havmg  It  located 
on  the  campus  of  the  University  of 
Wyoming  at  Laramie  where  many  wool 
research  projects  are  already  being  con- 
ducted. 

I  wonder  if  the  chairman  would  care 
to  observe  what  the  status  of  this  labora- 
tory Is. 

Mr.  HOLLAND  I  am  ver>'  happy  to 
do  so.  I  believe  I  have  already  men- 
tioned its  .status.  We  had  before  us,  as 
I  recall,  nine  request^s  by  distinguished 
Senators  from  the  Inclusion  of  labora- 
tories, without  budget  approval  m  ad- 
vance, and  funds  for  construction.  One 
of  them  \va.>  the  wlxjI  quality  re.searcli 
laborat<.)iT.  which  was  so  ardently  ad- 
vanced by  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Wyoming. 

Unfortunately,  however.  It  could  not 
be  approved.  The  Senator  from  Kansas 
I  Mr.  C.\RLsoN !  earlier  referred  to  tlie 
wheat  laboratoiT  The  Senator  from 
South  Dakota  Mr  MundtI  had  re- 
quested one.  The  Senator  from  Nebras- 
ka iMr.  Hrusk.^I  had  requested  one  for 
livestock  re.search.  I  could  continue  to 
mention  others.  However,  I  iiave  men- 
tioned them  only  In  the  Senator's  partic- 
ular area.  We  came  to  the  conclusion, 
because  of  the  large  program  for  utiliza- 
tion research  on  which  we  embarked  last 
year,  and  which  involves  several  new 
laboratories,  and  among  them  the  one 
for  weed  control  research  on  cotton. 
Also  we  are  embarking  this  year,  on  sev- 
eral additional  laboratories  requested  In 
the  accelerated  pesticides  program  re- 
ferred to  earlier.  We  decided,  therefore, 
that  on  these  unbudgeted  items,  we 
ought  to  refer  them  back  to  the  Depart- 
ment and  ask  to  make  a  survey  of  the 
situation,  stating  that  we  thought  every 
one  of  the  proposed  programs  had  merit, 
including  the  one  the  Senator  from 
Wyoming  has  mentioned. 

Undoubtedly  the  one  the  Senator  has 
mentioned  has  merit  We  ac-ked  the  De- 
partment to  give  us  a  report  on  all  of 
them.  We  also  asked  it  to  give  us  a  full 
report  on  the  extensive  facilities  which 
we  have  already  provided  for  experi- 
mentation throughout  the  Nation,  so  that 
we  could  have  a  unified  picture  of  the 
entire  research  program  before  we  moved 
further. 

In  spite  of  the  fact  that  several 
Senators,  members  of  the  subcommittee, 
and  also  of  the  full  committee.  Including 
the  Senator  from  Wyoming,  had  projects 
which  came  within  this  group  of  eight  or 
nine,  they  all  agreed  that,  reluctant  as 
they  were  to  admit  it,  that  that  was  the 
sounder  way  of  approaching  the  problem. 
We  hope  to  have  these  projects  reported 
upon  fully. 


I  Join  the  Senator  from  Wyoming  in 
the  hope  that  his  project  will  be  In  the 
budget  next  year. 

What  we  have  done  is  without  preju- 
dice, and  with  the  statement  that  each 
of  these  projects  has  merit,  as  evidenced 
by  the  fact  that  it  affects  Senators  who 
have  pressed  these  programs  and  the  im- 
IHirtant  industries  which  they  represen* 

Mr  McGEE.  I  thank  the  chairman 
of  the  subcommittee  He  has  always 
been  a  great  friend  of  the  West.  His 
In.erests  have  been  tied  closely  to  our 
needs  out  there.  We  are  grateful  to  him. 
Our  needs  in  the  wool  growing  industry 
are  rather  acute.  That  is  the  reason 
why  we  have  been  pressing  for  thLs  fa- 
cility a-s  vigorously  as  we  have.  I  have 
been  exceptionally  eager  to  get  along 
with  the  establishment  of  this  research 
laboratory,  to  strengthen  the  position  of 
the  wool  growing  industry. 

There  is  much  justification  for  the 
sense  of  urgency  we  feel  in  regard  to 
the  wool  quality  research  laboratorj-. 
That  IS  the  reason  for  my  interrogat- 
ing the  Senator  at  this  time. 

Mr.  HOLI-AND.  I  appreciate  the 
comment  of  the  able  Senator.  No  one 
could  have  been  more  industrious  in 
bringing  the  proposal  to  the  attention 
not  only  of  our  committee,  but  of  the 
Senate  as  a  whole.  Our  action  is  with- 
out prejudice,  and  with  the  statement 
that  the  programs  have  high  merit,  but 
with  the  conditions  attached  that  we 
have  had  to  attach  to  all  nine  similar 
requests. 

Mr.  McGEE.  I  wish  to  ask  the  Sena- 
tor one  further  question.  It  has  to  do 
with  the  request  that  the  sum  of  $95,000 
be  Included  in  a  different  research  pro- 
gram I  refer  to  the  program  at  Fort 
Collins,  Colo.,  dealing  with  automated 
Irrigation.  I  raise  the  question  because 
this  procriun,  too.  has  become  more  ur- 
gent than  we  had  anticipated.  Our 
needs  for  the  project  now  appear  to  be 
outrunning  the  paca  research  effort 
The  Seed.skadee  project  In  Wyoming  Is  a 
designated  testing  site  for  the  automated 
irrigation  being  developed.  I  wonder 
if  the  chairman  can  tell  me  whether  the 
allowance  for  $9,5,000  to  set  up  research 
on  automated  irrigation  Is  In  the  bill. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  am  glad  to  state  to 
the  Senator  that  it  has  been  Included 
by  the  committee.  This  is  shown  by 
Item  20  at  page  14  of  the  report.  I 
read  it  Into  the  Record: 

20.  For  accelerating  research  Investiga- 
tions dealing  with  the  automation  of  grav- 
ity w.iter  applications  for  Irrigation,  tlie 
committee  has  included  $95,000  for  this  pro- 
gram of  research  headquartered  at  Fort  Col- 
llns,  Colo. 

I  remember  that  the  Senator  was  ex- 
tremely eager  and  diligent  in  pressing 
the  Inclusion  of  this  item. 

Mr.  McGEE.  I  thank  the  Senator.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  there  may 
be  Included  in  the  Record  at  the  ap- 
propriate place  a  copy  of  a  letter  which 
I  received  from  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture on  this  particular  question. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  am  glad  to  have 
it  included  at  this  point.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  it  may  be  included  in 
the  Record. 
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There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Ricord, 

as  follows: 
U  s  DEPARTMENT  or  AcRicm-TXia*, 

Agricvltveal  Reseabch   Servicb, 

Washington,  D.C.July  31. 1964. 
Hon.  Gale  W.  McGei. 
US   Senate. 

DEAR  SENATOR  McGEE :  Thls  letter  iB  In 
response  to  your  request  for  Information 
concerning  research  on  the  automaUc  appU- 
cation  of  irrigation  water. 

A  system  (or  automating  gravity  water 
annlication  on  the  farm  has  been  conceived 
and  is  l!i  it-s  initial  phase  of  testUig  and 
development  by  our  research  staff  at  Port 
Collinb.  Colo.  The  system  needs  refinement 
and  field  testing  under  actual  field  IrrlgaUon 
condltlon.s. 

Developments  of  this  Itind  are  neceBsary 
for  survival  of  Irrigated  agriculture.  Com- 
oetltlon  from  domestic,  industrial,  and  rec- 
reLtion.il  users  of  water  Is  Increasing  at  an 
alarm uig  rate.  Irrigated  agriculture  Is  no- 
torlou.s  m  Us  Inefficient  use  of  water.  Auto- 
ir.ition  of  Irrigation  systems  would  mate- 
rlftlly  aid  to  the  efficiency  of  water  use  and, 
lu  addition,  save  farm  labor. 

The  auu>matlc  system  under  development 
is  biuscd  on  a  pneumatic  valve  that  will  turn 
w  it<T  deliveries  on  or  off  to  an  irrigated  field, 
us  ng  manual  valves  for  rate  control.  Com- 
ponent-s  for  automation  include  time  clocks. 
three-wiiy  solenoid  valves,  compressed  air 
source  and  either  radio  or  wire  systems  for 
aciivlatlon.  The  time  clock  is  programed 
according    to    optimum   water-use   requlre- 

"'pneumatlc  valves  have  been  developed  Into 
positive  control  devices,  experimental  models 
manufactiu-ed,  and  a  timing  system  suitable 
for  automatic  operation  of  turn  uses  has 
been  designed.  The  system  needs  to  be  fab- 
ricated and  tested  In  the  field  under  actual 
fteld  conditions.  Refinements  will  need  to 
be  made,  fall-safe  devices  developed  and 
evaluated,  the  radio  or  wire  refined  for  Uilfl 
specific  application,  lower  cost  solenoids  de- 
veloped, and  the  system  expanded  to  Include 
complete  farm  coverage. 

The  current  level  of  research  on  this  prob- 
lem is  one  professional  man-year  per  year 
and  one  technician  man-year  per  year. 
With  materials,  travel,  and  other  operating 
ciwUs,  tot;U  expenditure  Is  approximately 
$26,000  per  year. 

For  optimum  development,  the  additional 
men.  materials,  etc  ,  are  required: 

1   professional  man r *i?' 999 

5  technicians 30,000 

Materials  required  in  the  laboratory.  4, 000 

Contract    research 5,000 

Improvement    of    a    hydraulic    test 

;aboraU)ry   facility 6,000 

Field  Instaliatlons  at  Newell,  S.  Dak., 

and  Seedskadee,  Wyo ^r'999 

Travel 2'°°° 

Overhead 13.000 
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Total  - 


95,000 

H.  A.  RODENHISEB, 

Deputy  Administrator. 


Mr.  HOLLAND.  The  Senator  xised  the 
letter  very  effectively  in  his  labors  in  the 
committee.  The  Record  should  show 
that  letter,  bearing  on  this  particular 
problem. 

Mr.  McGEE.    I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.     I  yield. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  New  York  is  not  often 
thought  of  in  terms  of  a  bill  of  this  kind; 
but,  as  the  Senator  knows,  New  York 
is  a  major  agricultural  State.  As  a  Sen- 
ator who  represents  the  whole  State,  I 


try  to  keep  very  much  in  touch  with  agri- 
cultural matters. 

I  feel  that  my  State,  which  is  a  major 
dairy  State,  would  be  gratified  by  the 
degree  to  which  the  special  milk  pro- 
gram has  received  attention  in  the  bill. 
I  am  especially  gratified  by  the  fact  that 
the  program  of  special  milk  avallabiUty 
to  nonprofit  svunmer  camps  and  child 
care  institutions  is  provided  for  in  a 
generous  way  in  the  bill.  I  had  the  honor 
of  helping  to  expand  the  concept  of  the 
department  as  to  the  legal  definitions 
which  would  encompass  that  kind  of  aid. 
It  is  most  gratifying  to  see  this  work  so 
successfully  being  carried  through. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  On  that  point,  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Proxmire]  , 
who  also  represents  a  very  heavy  milk- 
producing  area,  serves  on  our  commit- 
tee. He  invited  the  attention  of  the  com- 
mittee to  the  very  program  which  the 
Senator  from  New  York  has  just  men- 
tioned. I  think  it  is  fully  cared  for  in 
the  bill.  I  am  glad  the  Senator  from  New 
York  has  the  same  opinion.  I  want  him 
to  know  that  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin 
and  other  members  of  the  committee  who 
represent  heavy  milk-producing  States 
took  care  of  that  provision  very  well. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  am  also  pleased  to  see 
the  availability  of  funds  for  the  purpose 
mentioned  by  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  North  Dakota  [Mr.  Young]  with 
respect  to  experiment,  research,  and 
various  forms  of  testing,  and  other  ac- 
tivities, to  improve  the  quality  and  out- 
put of  milk. 

As  a  member  of  the  Government  Oper- 
ations Subcommittee  which  is  investigat- 
ing pesticides,  a  subcommittee  headed  by 
the  distingvdshed  Senator  from  Connec- 
ticut [Mr.  RiBicoFF],  I  am  gratified  to 
see  the  Appropriations  Committee  em- 
phasize pesticide  research;  that  is,  not 
the  alarming  aspects  of  pesticide  use,  or 
what  might  even  be  considered  as  the 
sensational  conclusioris  concerning  the 
presence  of  harmful  pesticides  in  foods 
and  other  products,  but  the  redeeming 
aspects  of  the  whole  pesticides  move- 
ment, which  is  making  possible  for  the 
American  people  the  great  improvement 
in  the  standard  of  living,  especially  in 
terms  of  food,  which  they  enjoy.  There- 
fore, the  determination  of  the  committee 
to  provide  for,  what  I  always  believed  in, 
a  thorough  scientific  research  program 
to  permit  pesticides  to  be  more  useful 
to  the  American  people,  is  most  heart- 
ening.    It  takes  up  exactly  where  the 
President's  Committee  on  this  subject 
said  we  should  begin. 

The  subcommittee  and  its  chairman 
are  entitled  to  strong  commendation  for 
the  constructive  and  intelligent  nature 
of  that  approach. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  appreciate  the  ex- 
pression of  the  Senator  from  New  York. 
There  was  no  difference  of  opinion  in 
our  rather  large  committee  on  this  sub- 
ject. As  I  recall,  there  are  27  Members 
of  the  Senate  on  the  Committee  on  Ap- 
propriations, a  membership  which  is 
larger  than  that  of  any  other  Senate 
committee.  We  all  felt  that  to  make  the 
$29  million  available  was  the  logical  next 
step  in  carrying  out  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant progrsmis  that  we  could  get  un- 
derway, one  of  the  most  needed  pro- 


grams in  our  Nation.  I  am  glad  that  the 
Senator  from  New  York  feels  as  he  does. 
We  deeply  appreciate  his  cordial  re- 
marks. I  thank  the  Senator  from  New 
York. 

Speaking  for  the  full  committee,  we 
also  greatly  appreciate  the  kindness  of 
the  junior  Senator  from  New  York. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Florida  yield? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  am  happy  to  yield. 
Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  I  want 
to  congratulate  the  chairman  and  the 
members  of  the  committee  who  have 
worked  long  and  hard  hours  on  the  agri- 
cultural appropriation  bill. 

As  a  Senator  from  the  second  largest 
dairy  State  in  the  Nation,  I  am  particu- 
larly grateful  for  the  committee's  work 
on  the  special  milk  program.  I  have  dis- 
cussed this  program  on  several  occasions 
with  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  [Mr.  Proxmire]  ,  who  also  rep- 
resents a  great  dairy  State.  Sometimes 
the  views  of  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin 
and  the  Senator  from  New  York  are  in 
confiict,  but  on  this  subject  we  share  a 
united  position.  Earlier  this  year  it  was 
my  privilege  to  join  with  the  Senator 
from  Wisconsin  in  sponsoring  S.  2751,  to 
provide  a  supplemental  appropriation  of 
$2  million  for  the  program. 

It  was  in  1954  under  President  Eisen- 
hower that  the  special  milk  program  was 
initiated  and  it  has  enjoyed  wide  biparti- 
san support  through  the  years.  And  well 
it  might.  For  it  has  enabled  many  thou- 
sands of  youngsters  to  receive  the  nutri- 
tional values  of  milk  and  at  the  same 
time  has  brought  a  measure  of  stability 
for  the  dairy  farmer  of  America. 

We  continually  concern  ourselves 
about  the  physical  fitness  of  our  youth. 
In  my  judgment,  there  are  few  programs 
which  are  so  singularly  directed  toward 
this  goal.  How  many  are  the  children 
who  would  have  to  forgo  the  food  value 
of  milk,  were  it  not  for  this  farslghted 
program. 

There  is  no  question  but  that  this  is  an 
economically  justified  undertaking.  If 
we  did  not  have  this  milk  distribution 
program,  the  Commodity  Credit  Cor- 
poration would  have  to  go  on  the  market 
to  purchase  dairy  products  in  order  to 
insure  the  current  price  support  level. 
Such  an  undertaking  would  be  more  ex- 
pensive than  this  beneficial  health  pro- 
gram. 

It  is  readily  apparent  that  the  dairy 
farmer  has  benefited  from  this  program. 
For  the  oversupply  of  milk  has  been 
reduced  through  consumption  by  our 
young  people.  And  we  must  continue  to 
push  forward  for  an  ever -increased  level 
of  consumption  and  expansion  of  our 
dairy  markets. 

On  another  but  related  subject,  it  has 
recently  come  to  my  attention  that  the 
export  subsidy  on  nonfat  dry  milk  has 
been  placed  on  a  bid  basis,  and  that  one 
of  the  reasons  for  doing  so  was  the  deple- 
tion of  our  CCC  stocks  for  use  under  the 
donation  program. 

At  a  time  when  we  must  constantly  seek 
new  markets  for  our  excess  agricultural 
production,  I  am  particularly  concerned 
that  this  new  policy  will  result  In 
contraction  of  our  export  markets. 
Placing  the  export  subsidy  on  a  bid  basis 
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will  eliminate  any  long-term  contracts 
for  the  export  of  nonfat  dry  milk.  It 
also  may  place  the  United  States  in  a 
position  where  it  will  be  priced  out  of  the 
European  market  where  we  have  been 
selling  in  the  vicinity  of  125,000  metric 
tons  annually.  If  this  is  the  ultimate 
effect  of  the  policy,  then  it  is  time  to  re- 
think our  donation  program  which  has 
heretofore  been  a  sound  mt-thud  of  as- 
slstintr  our  friends  abroad  and  reducintr 
our  large  stocks  of  surplus  commodities. 
I  want  to  make  It  ver\'  clear  that  I  do 
not  want  to  see  us  destroy  this  com- 
mercial market.  For  the  re.sult  can  only 
be  harmful  to  our  dairy  farmers'  income 
and  necessitate  increased  purchases  by 
the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation. 

I  am  hopeful  that  the  subsidy  on  non- 
fat dry  milk  will  be  reconsidered  with  a 
view  toward  the  further  expansion  of  our 
exports  of  dairy  products. 

The  increased  appropriation  for  the 
special  milk  proKram  will  b*-  bmeflcial 
to  thousands  of  New  York  children  and 
the  important  dairy  industry  of  my 
State,  and  I  am  most  appreciative  of  the 
action  taken  by  the  committee 

Mr  HOLLAND.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  New  York. 

SPECI.^L    FOREIGN    CURRENCY    RESE.ARCH 

The  committee  recommends  an  ap- 
propriation of  $4  million  for  the  special 
foreign  currency  research  program. 
This  IS  the  amount  of  the  rt'Vi.s.'d  budget 
e.stimate  and  consists  of  $J  million  for 
market  development  research  and  $2 
million  for  projects  dealing  \Mth  sci- 
entific research.  The  Department  is  ex- 
pected to  be  selective  in  the  projects 
undertaken  with  these  foreign  currencies 
so  that  the  results  of  the  research  will 
be  beneficial  to  American  agriculture. 

PAYMENTS     TO     STATES     CODPER-MT.  E     RESEARt  H 
AND  EXTENSION  PRO0RA.MS 

The  committee  recommends  increases 
above  the  budget  of  $1,250,000  for  State 
experiment  stations  and  $2,705,000  for 
the  State  extension  services  to  provide 
for  pay  adjustments  for  the  employees 
of  these  State  organizations  comparable 
to  those  granted  Federal  workers  in  the 
pay  legislation  under  Public  Lav.-  87-79.T. 
Last  year  the  appropriation  act  included 
about  half  the  funds  required  for  this 
purpose  and  the  committees  recommen- 
dations will  provide  the  remammg  one- 
half.  The  committee  believes  that  these 
employees  should  be  granted  salary  in- 
creases comparable  to  those  granted  to 
Federal  employees. 

The  recommendation  for  the  Coopera- 
tive State  Research  Service  also  includes 
an  increase  of  $8,792,000  as  a  part  of 
the  overall  program  for  pesticides  re- 
search. These  increases  include  S3 
million  for  payments  to  the  States  The 
additional  amounts  provided  for  pay- 
ments to  States  under  the  Hatch  Act  are 
for  the  pesticide  program.  The  States 
could  make  provision  for  testing  pesticide 
residues  in  milk.  This  total  increase 
also  includes,  for  the  first  time,  funds 
for  grants  for  facilities  under  the  act  of 
July  2,  1963.  Public  Law  88-74.  The 
committee  recommends  the  budget  esti- 
mate of  $3,242,000  for  this  purpose,  to 
be  distributed  to  the  States  on  a  match- 
ing basis  for  the  construction  of  research 


facilities  required  for  the  pesticides  re- 
.search  program  The  committ-»'e  has 
included  funds  for  the  use  of  authority 
under  the  act  of  Septembr  6,  1958  Un- 
der this  authority  basic  grants  can  be 
made  for  research  The  committ+'e  has 
included  S2  million  for  this  purpo.se.  l-o 
be    used   for   pesticides   research  grants. 

P'or  the  Extension  Service,  the  com- 
mittee recommends,  m  addition  to  the 
$2,705  000  referred  to  a  moment  ago  for 
pay  adjustments.  an  increase  of 
$2,100,000  to  be  allocated  to  State  exten- 
.sion  services  to  accelerate  specialized 
ius.^istance  by  county  agents  to  users  of 
pesticides  The  committee  believes  It  is 
essential  that  producers  be  aware  of  the 
directions  to  be  followed  in  making  use 
of  tile  various  re'  uttered  and  approved 
chemical.s 

Mr  MUNDT  Mr  President,  in  con- 
nection with  the  dLscu.'^ion  by  tiie  Sen- 
ator from  Florida  on  the  Cooperative  Ex- 
tension Strvice  fund.s.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  a  statement  I  have  prepared 
on  that  subject  may  be  inserted  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  m  the 
Recorh.  as  follows: 

Education  Key  to  the  Progre?»s  of  the 
American  People 

Included  In  the  agricultural  uppropriatlon 
bill  being  dlscr.sscd  this  morning  is  nn  item 
of  $85.274.0<;0  to  support  the  Cooperative 
E.rtenslori  Ser-.  ice  These  dollars,  fcjr  the 
m'>st  part  will  be  allocAted  to  the  States 
where  thpy  will  be  matched  with  State  and 
county  fund.s  and  will  be  used  to  3upp<:>rt  ex- 
tension educational  work  in  nearly  every 
county  In  the  United  .States.  The  Importance 
of  this  work  in  this  day  and  time  cannot 
be  overemphasized. 

We  all  recognize  the  Importiince  of  a 
healthy,  efficient,  and  competitive  agriculture 
In  the  ecoiomlc  development  of  this  covintry 
and  the  Importance  of  farmers  who  are  mod- 
ern and  up  to  date  In  the  application  of 
technology  and  management  Certainly  our 
educational  effort  addressed  to  them  must 
recognize  and  prepare  them  for  the  clianges 
that  constantly  occur  within  this  vast  In- 
dustry Since  specialization  Is  Increasing 
everywhere,  technology.  Its  understanding 
and  Its  .ippUcatlon  are  more  Important  than 
ever.  The  successful  farm  manager  ot  to- 
d  lv  and  even  more  so  the  successful  man.iger 
•  >t  1^80  must  be  knowledgable  In  the  sclen- 
tlflc  aspect  of  farming  and  ranching.  There- 
fore. If  American  agriculture  is  to  be  strong, 
there  must  be  a  continuing  flow  of  research 
results  to  those  who  produce  food  and  fiber 
for  the  Nation.  The  variables  In  need  from 
State  to  State  and  county  to  county  demand 
etTectlve  Interpretation  and  adaptation  of 
technology  to  different  situations.  Thus  the 
comnaunlcatlon  and  teaching  of  such  Infor- 
mation require  highly  competent  and  well- 
trained  people  who  carry  on  a  continuing 
program  of  education  to  keep  pace  with  the 
rapid  advance  of  scientific  knowledge  and 
changing  economic  environment 

This  Is  the  mission  of  the  Cooperative 
Exten.slon  Service 

The  union  of  research  and  extensUm  edu- 
cation w.is  a  most  fortunate  one  and  has 
had  the  net  effect  of  shortening  the  farmer's 
'A()rkday  and  lightening  his  labor,  and  pro- 
viding the  most  effective  means  we  have 
found  to  date  of  preserving  and  strength- 
ening the  family  farm,  lr.cre;uslng  the  pur- 
chasing power  of  the  farm  family,  elevating 
the  dignity  of  farming  by  raising  it  to  the 
level  of  a  profes.'ilon  and  giving  young  peo- 
ple on  farms  better  education  and  better 
job  opportunities.     Beyond   the  farm  it  has 


helped  to  raise  the  standard  of  living  of 
iill  of  the  people  of  the  United  States  In 
fact,  this  research-extension  team  ha.s  played 
a  major  rule  In  helplnir  nur  farmers  to  attain 
a  position  In  oiu  society  which  cannut  be 
matched  In  any  other  part  of  the  world. 
If  has  demonstrated  — beyond  any  question 
■  '(  doubt — that  scholarship,  through  a  pro- 
h'ram  of  education  for  action,  can  be  effec- 
tively supplied  to  family  living  and  creative 
Intelligence — with  equal  effectiveness — to 
farm  r)peratlons.  As  a  result — and  as  no- 
where else  in  the  world — that  portion  of 
the  Lords  Prayer  which  states,  "Give  us  this 
d.iy  our  dally  bread  •  *  •"  has  been  an- 
swered here 

Although  we  may  think  ■  t  extension  as  the 
quiet,  deliberative  voice  i  l  education.  It  can 
and  does  have  the  ability  to  act  quhkly. 
In  .South  Dakota  last  year,  It  was  extension 
that  moved  promptly  to  meet  a  serious  out- 
break t'f  corn  rootworm  and  thereby  saved 
rorngrowers  In  our  State  an  estimated 
f\  million 

In  like  manner  in  the  wide  field  of  public 
.iwareness  and  Interest  It  was  extension  that 
explained  our  new  .State  water  conserva- 
tion enabling  legislation  to  our  citizens  and 
Is  now  assisting  them  In  cooperation  with 
other  Federal  and  State  agencies  to  make 
effective  use  of  this  legislation  To  meet 
farmers,  and  particularly  to  us  In  the  high 
pl'ttns.  a  svipply  of  supplemental  water  Is  es- 
sential   to   a   stabilized    agriculture 

The  only  way  the  commercial  f  iinlly  farm 
cm  survive  today  Is  to  have  free  access  to 
research  Information  and  its  Interpretation. 

Monopoly  of  knowledge  Is  Just  as  deadly 
to  the  family  farm  as  monopoly  of  capital 
and  productive  resources  Is  to  other  types 
of  Industry 

The  free  access  to  Information  through  the 
Extension  .Service  Is  the  link  that  prevents 
such  a  monopoly.  Without  the  free  flow  of 
knowledge,  the  large  corporate  farm  will 
swallow  up  the  family  farm. 

Of  direct  benefit  to  all  our  people  Is  our 
agricultural  productivity,  matched  by  an  effi- 
cient, expanding  marketing  Industry. 

My  own  State  of  South  Dakota  Is  primarily 
an  agrlcultur.il  producing  State  In  19r.3. 
about  80  percent  of  the  State's  $H30  million 
worth  of  agricultural  products  was  nvirketed 
outside  the  State  That  doesn't  mean  th.it 
marketing  Isn't  ImporUmt.  It  does  mean 
that  .South  Dakota,  as  well  as  nil  other  major 
agricultural  States,  must  produce  and  mar- 
ket high-quality  products  In  order  to  com- 
pete In  distant  m.irket.s  It  also  means  that 
the  m!\rketlng  systems  must  be  efficient. 

Consequently,  we  In  South  Dakota  are 
concerned  with  two  questions  In  marketing: 
How  can  we  make  the  existing  marketing  sys- 
tem more  efficient,  and  how  can  we  provide 
profitable  opportunities  for  new  or  exp.inded 
markets? 

In  a  grain  and  grass  State  like  Sou'h  Da- 
kota, livestock  represents  the  best  m.ij(jr  use 
of  our  resources.  The  Extension  .Service  Is 
therefore  concerned  with  such  subjects  as 
management  efficiency  In  country  grain  ele- 
vators or  the  feruslblllty  of  a  livestock  slaugh- 
ter plant. 

South  Dakota  farmers  and  ranchers  (and 
their  neighbors  In  the  banks,  feed  plants, 
farm  .supply  houses,  and  machinery  dealer- 
.shlpsi  are  Interested  in  producing  high-qual- 
ity prixlucts  to  meet  market  demands  They 
itre  equally  Interested  In  efficient  and  ex- 
panded markets  as  Is  this  same  group  In 
most  other  agricultural  States.  A  strong, 
effective  extension  education  program  Is  es- 
sential to  achieving  this  goal. 

But  agriculture  and  marketing  of  its  prod- 
ucts are  not  the  only  effort  lu  the  scope  of 
extension  work. 

Extension  educational  work  with  American 
youth  through  4-H  clubs  Involves  2 '4  mil- 
lion boys  and  girls  age  10  to  19.  Approxi- 
mately 500,000  private  citizens  provide  day- 
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./>  day  leadership  to  the  4r-H  clubs  as  local 
riders  The  main  purpose  of  4-H  club  work 
Ig  to  train  voung  men  and  women  in  such 
essentials  as  citizenship,  respect  for  work. 
acceptance  of  responsibility,  cooperation, 
nrlde  and  responsibility  of  ownership,  respect 
for  our  democratic  Institution,  and  to  learn 
-bout  possible  careers  affecting  their  future. 
These  purposes  In  4-H  club  work  train  youth 
today  to  be  responsible  citizens  tomorrow. 
T^ese  g*)als  are  achieved  through  many  4-H 
club  projects  and  club  activities.  The  pro- 
cram  IS  broad  enough  to  meet  the  needs  of 
most  bovs  and  girls,  regardless  of  their  back- 
ground "  Career  exploration,  both  as  a  proj- 
ect and  as  a  part  of  formal  school  activities. 
Is  emphasized  because  it  Is  estimated  that 
within  the  next  10  years,  90  percent  of  the 
farm  bovs  and  girls  who  reach  25  years  of  age 
will  need  to  ttnd  their  way  Into  the  off-farm 
labor  market 

Youth  lotlay  will  be  our  leaders  tomorrow. 
The  key  to  continued  economic  progress  Is 
contingent  upon  the  training  our  youth  re- 
ceives today.  Tlielr  willingness  to  accept  re- 
gponslbilltv.  their  ability  to  think  and  act  re- 
sponsibly and  their  capacity  to  be  Imagina- 
tive and  to  innovate  must  be  a  part  of  to- 
day's training  Fo\ir-H  Club  work  provides 
this  training 

The  forces  of  change — which  projected 
fHrmlng  out  of  a  simple  way  of  life  into  the 
maelstrom  of  big  business  and  which  have 
catapulted  the  small  community  into  next- 
door  relationships  with  the  city  and  coun- 
try—have not  bypassed  the  family.  The 
famllv  has  seen  lus  pattern  of  living  molded 
and  .shaped  by  forces  In  the  community  and 
the  ch.inglng  economy  Some  of  these  forces 
have  iheir  origin  lu  tci-hnology— others  arise 
out  of  the  m.  reusing  lamily  mobility  and  are 
retlecled  In  changes  m  human  needs  and  hu- 
man  satl.slactlons 

Tlie  objectives  of  home  economics  educa- 
tion are  directed  toward  assisting  families  to 
prepare  and  adjust  to  a  changing  society. 
Families  today,  both  rural  and  urban,  con- 
sume a  much  higher  portion  of  their  income 
than  did  the  .self-sufficient  families  of  yester- 
year This  places  a  premium  on  knowledge 
in  home  management.  Financial  manage- 
ment, ".vise  use  of  credit,  housing,  nutrition, 
healtii.  and  homemaklng  efficiency,  are  major 
program  concerns  of  extension  home  econom- 
ics work. 

This  threefold  purpose  of  the  Cooperative 
Extension  -Service,  agriculture,  home,  and 
vouth  is  In  a  larger  sense  a  program  for  the 
cle\  elopment  of  people  themselves.  It  is  true 
that  its  teachings  arc  directed  toward  the 
Improvement  of  many  practices  but  its  fun- 
damental objective  is  always  the  same — bet- 
ter, richer,  fuller,  and  more  rewarding  lives 
for  the  people  it  serves 

Extension  work  Is  permissive  and  dedicated 
to— 

1  Assisting  farm  people  in  their  growth 
toward  leadership  and  economic  independ- 
ence. 

2  Assisting  farm  people  in  achieving  the 
most  efficient  agriculture  the  world  has  ever 
ki.own  through  Improvements  in  their  man- 
agerial skills  and  In  putting  the  results  of 
research  to  work  on  their  farms  and  In  their 
homes. 

3  Providing  the  farmer  with  a  more  ef- 
fective and  efficient  means  of  handling  his 
products  as  they  move  on  from  the  farm 
gate  to  the  consumer,  and  of  reducing  costs 
for  farm  supplies  and  services. 

4  Helping  voung  people  to  grow  and  de- 
velop so  that  they  will  become  better  pre- 
pared for  tomorrow's  responsibilities. 

5  Helping  farm  families  to  make  a  better 
living  and  a  richer,  fuller,  more  rewarding 
life  a  reality,  rather  than  an  empty  dream. 

6.  Assisting  people  lu  achieving  a  stabi- 
lized income  through  better  and  more  orderly 
management  of  their  resources  by  means  of 
realistic  use  of  land  and  water  resources. 


7.  Helpmg  families  to  broaden  their  hori- 
zons, expand  their  economic  opportunities 
and  develop  a  greater  appreciation  for  the  Im- 
portance of  participating  actively  and  ef- 
fectively in  programs  that  Involve  and  affect 
their  own  communities,  their  counties,  their 
State,  and  Nation. 

I'm  sure  we  are  all  aware  that  our  agri- 
culture which  only  recently  was  highly  In- 
dependent Is  today  highly  Interdependent. 
The  farmer  doesn't  operate  in  a  vacuum. 
He  and  his  welfare  are  greatly  Influenced  by 
a  multitude  of  political,  economic,  and  so- 
cial forces.  Dally  the  Individual  farmer  and 
his  family  are  confronted  with  momentous 
and  difficult  decisions.  Each  new  decision 
calls  for  a  wider  range  of  knowledge  and  a 
higher  degree  of  skill.  To  help  him  and 
America,  a  strong  extension  educational  pro- 
gram is  necessary  if  new  agricultural  tech- 
nology Is  to  be  fully  used  and  solidly 
Integrated  Into  our  economy.  If  farm  people 
are  to  achieve  their  potentialities  as  citizens, 
as  people,  and  as  parents  of  those  who  In 
time  win  direct  our  country's  destiny,  and 
if  the  family  farm  is  to  be  preserved  as  a 
dynamic,  efficient  institution. 

soil  conservation  programs 


Mr.  HOLLAND.  The  committee  con- 
curs with  the  House  in  providing  $100.- 
511,000  for  conservation  operations  by 
the'  Soil  Conservation  Service.  This  is 
an  increase  of  Sl.761,000  above  the  budg- 
et and  the  amount  recommended  by  the 
House. 

The  committee  recommends  an  appro- 
priation of  $65,848,000  for  watershed 
protection,  the  same  as  approved  by  the 
House.  However,  the  committee  re'  m- 
mends  the  appropriation  for  wate  ed 
planning  be  continued  as  a  part  <  he 
overall  appropriation  rather  than  .eing 
made  a  separate  appropriation  item  as 
proposed  by  the  House.  The  committee 
recommends  $5  million  for  watershed 
planning,  which  is  S524.000  below  the 
amount  proposed  by  the  House  for  this 
purpose  and  $501,000  over  the  budget  re- 
quest. The  committee  believes  this  will 
be  adequate  to  carry  on  this  important 
activity,  particularly  since  additional 
amounts  will  be  provided  from  local 
sources  to  augment  the  development  of 
plans  for  the  small  watershed  program. 

A  reduction  of  $2,767,000  is  recom- 
mended for  flood  prevention  in  the  11 
major  watershed  projects  financed  un- 
der this  item.  This  will  provide  a  total  of 
$22,656,000  which,  together  with  the  car- 
ryover from  June  30,  1964.  of  more  than 
$8  million,  ■will  provide  adequate  funds 
for  carrying  on  the  work  of  these  projects 
this  year. 

For  the  Great  Plains  conservation  pro- 
gram the  committee  recommends  $14,- 
744,000,  the  amount  of  the  budget  and 
$568,000  over  the  House  bill.  For  the 
new  pilot  program  of  resource  conserva- 
tion and  development  program,  the  com- 
mittee recommends  $2,044,000  as  pro- 
posed in  the  budget,  an  increase  of  $548,- 
000  over  the  House  bill. 

The  increase  of  $1,100,000  for  the  Ec- 
onomic Research  Service  consists  of 
$500,000  for  economic  research  relating 
to  pesticides  and  $600,000  for  the  eco- 
nomic studies  authorized  under  Public 
Law  88-297  for  the  studies  to  determine 

and   to   report   upon   the   year-to-year 

changes  in  the  cost  of  producing  cotton. 

CROP     ESTIMATES      AND      MARKETING      ACnvITIES 

The  committee  recommends  an  in- 
crease of  $461,000  for  the  Statistical  Re- 


porting Service,  consisting  of  $361,000  to 
initiate  the  timber  price  reporting  serv- 
ice and  $100,000  to  extend  the  pilot 
flower  estimates  program  to  the  17  prin- 
cipal producing  States.  The  committee 
believes  these  two  services  to  producers 
of  timber  and  flowers  should  be  under- 
taken without  further  delay.  The  com- 
mittee concurs  in  the  action  of  the 
House  in  denying  the  budget  proposal 
to  eliminate  $94,000  to  consumer  surveys. 
This  work  should  not  be  curtailed. 

The  committee  has  received  many 
complaints  about  the  new  market  news 
service  initiated  August  1,  1963,  by  the 
Agricultural  Marketing  Service.  It  has 
thoroughly  reviewed  this  matter  and  is 
directing  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to 
see  to  it  that  the  leased  wire  system  be 
limited  strictly  to  market  reporting  and 
marketing  information  and  the  routine 
type  administrative  instructions  which 
were  carried  on  the  leased  wire  system 
prior  to  August  1.  1963. 

The  Secretary  is  also  directed  to  make 
certain  that  all  news  media  receive  equal 
opportunity  and  access  to  the  market 
news  infonnation. 


SCHOOL    LUNCH     AND     SPECIAL     MILK    PROGRAMS 

The  budget  proposed,  and  the  House 
agreed,  to  finance  the  special  milk  pro- 
gram last  year  from  section  32  funds. 
The  law  provides  that  this  program  shall 
be  financed  from  a  direct  appropriation. 
Therefore,  the  corrunittee  is  recommend- 
ing an  appropriation  of  $106  million  as 
a  direct  appropriation  for  this  program 
in  1965.  which  is  an  increase  of  $6,166,000 
above  the  1964  level.  This  increase  is 
required  to  meet  the  increased  demand 
and  to  pei-mit  participation  by  a  greater 
number  of  children.  ^ 

The  committee  concurs  in  the  House 
bill  of  $146,400,000  for  the  school  lunch 
program,  which  is  an  increase  of  $9,784,- 
000  above  1964.  In  addition  to  this  ap- 
propriation, there  is  a  transfer  of  $45 
million  from  section  32  for  this  program. 
Also  surplus  commodities  acquired  under 
section  32  regular  programs  are  available 
for  donation  to  the  school  lunch  pro- 
gram. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Florida  yield? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Wal- 
ters in  the  chair).  Does  the  Senator 
from  Florida  yield  to  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  commend  the 
Senator  from  Florida  for  the  superlative 
job  he  has  done  on  this  appropriation 
bill— it  is  $344  million  below  the  request 
of  the  President,  which  was  already  said 
to  be  tight.  This  is  a  big  saving  for 
American  taxpayers,  and  yet  it  leaves 
the  essential  services  of  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  intact.  What  is  even  more 
impressive,  this  bill  represents  a  $1  bil- 
lion reduction— $970  million  under  the 
appropriation  for  last  year.  For  years 
Federal  farm  programs  have  been  the 
prime  target  of  the  critics  of  Govern- 
ment spending,  so  this  achievement  is 
most  remarkable.  The  Senator  from 
Florida  deserves  great  commendation 
for  bringing  it  about. 

I  believe  that  the  Senator  from  Flor- 
ida  has   done   an   outstanding   job.     I 
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should  like  to  say  to  the  Senator  from 
North  Dakota  (Mr.  Young),  the  rankin? 
minority  member  on  the  subcommittee, 
that  he  deserres  great  credit,  too.  The 
Senator  from  Florida  has  earned  my  un- 
dying erratitude  also  for  the  prudent  way 
he  has  handled  the  special  school  milk 
program. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr  President,  first 
let  me  express  my  great  appreciation  to 
the  Senator  fr«n  Wisconsin  for  his  re- 
marks; also,  for  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  North  Dakota  [Mr.  Young]  for 
the  kind  words  In  his  behalf. 

Mr.  YOUNO  of  North  Dakota  I 
thank  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  for 
his  comments. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  We  are  tjlad  to  find 
that  the  distinguished  advocate  of  econ- 
omy in  Government,  the  Senator  from 
Wl.sconsln  [Mr.  Phoxmire  ! ,  has  found  our 
approach  to  this  problem  this  year  to  be 
such  that  It  can  meet  with  hl.s  approval. 
We  appreciate  it  very  greatly. 

Mr  PROXMIRE.  I  thank  the  Sen- 
ator. I  believe  that  this  bill  represents 
a  great  achievement.  What  the  Senator 
from  Florida  has  so  accurately  described 
In  referring  to  the  treatment  of  the 
school  milk  program  In  the  bill  will  be 
of  no  real  cost  In  my  judgment  to  the 
taxpayers.  That  is  because,  we  have  a 
law  which  provides  price  support^s  for 
dairy  products  requiring  the  Government 
to  buy  surplus  milk  for  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  at  the  present  rock 
bottom  support  price  Since  milk  will 
be  in  surplus.  It  is  clear  that  school  milk 
purchases  simply  mean  lesser  CCC  pur- 
chases. The  fact  is  that  m  December. 
1963.  because  of  the  limitation  of  the 
1964  special  school  milk  appropriation, 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  had  to  in- 
form the  top  educational  officials  of 
many  States  that  there  must  bo  a  cut- 
back in  Federal  support  for  the  special 
school  milk  program.  In  Imht  of  this, 
the  Senator  from  Florida  as  chairman 
of  the  subcommittee  generously  agreed 
to  accept  my  proposal  to  increase  this 
amount  over  what  the  Hou.se  had  agreed 
upon  which  was  approximately  $100 
million  to  $106  million  This  will  not 
only  help  children  improve  their  health 
with  nutritious  milk,  and  create  the 
healthy  milk  drinking  habit  It  will  not 
Increase  cost  to  the  taxpayer 

It  makes  all  the  sense  in  the  world 
Instead  of  having  this  m:lk  go  into  stor- 
age where  it  would  be  of  no  use  to  any- 
one It  will  go  instead  into  the  stomachs 
of  hungry  children.  Only  1  percent  of 
the  schools  In  this  country  provide  a 
program  of  milk  for  children  uho.se 
parents  cannot  afford  to  pay  for  it 
Ninety -nine  percent  of  the  .schools  do  not 
provide  it  so  that  if  this  had  not 
been  restored  by  the  Senator  from  Flor- 
ida, it  would  mean  that  the  poorer  chil- 
dren whose  parents  felt  they  could  not 
afford  this  milk,  would  be  deprived  of 
milk  which  would  not  cost  the  taxpayers 
anything  additional.  So  I  believe  that 
what  the  Senator  from  Florida  has  done 
is  compassionate,  humane,  logical,  and 
sensible  I  congratulate  him.  and  I 
thank  him  very  much,  not  only  on  be- 
half of  my  own  State,  but  also  on  behalf 
of  the  children  of  this  country. 


Mr.  HOLLAND  I  appreciate  those 
generous  words.  I  am  glad  that  the 
Senator  has  made  his  case  so  effectively 
and  so  eloquently  In  the  Record  The 
whole  country  will  now  be  able  to  read 
what  the  committee  has  been  heanng 
from  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  as  we 
conducted  our  hearings.  I  believe  that 
he  is  entitled  to  major  credit  for  the 
merited  increa.se  In  this  item 

Mr.  NELSON  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Florida  yield? 

Mr.  HOLLAND  I  am  glad  to  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin 

Mr.  NEl;SON.  I  should  like  to  join 
In  endorsing  the  remarks  of  my  col- 
league from  Wisconsin  fMr  ProxmireI 
and  to  commend  him  also  for  his  efforts 
in  behalf  of  the  children  of  our  country 
as  well  as  the  dair>'  farmers. 

I  commend  the  Senator  from  Florida, 
as  chairman  of  the  committee,  for  his 
constructive  consideration  of  this  matter. 

Mr.  HOLLAND  I  thank  Uie  Senator 
from  Wisconsin  f  Mr  Nelson  1  warmly. 
There  was  no  dilference  of  opinion  In  our 
subcommittee  or  in  the  full  committee 
Every  Senator  on  both  committ<M\s  is 
equally  entitled  to  credit  I  believe  par- 
ticular credit  .should  go  to  the  Senator 
from  Wisconsin  fMr  ProxmireI  who  ef- 
fectively, frequently,  and  alwav.s  ardent- 
ly, was  arguing  for  both  the  interests  of 
the  schoolchildren  and  the  dairy  indus- 
try-. I  believe  it  Is  clearly  a  saving  of 
money  which  otherwi.se  would  be  put  into 
surplus  dairy  prcxlucts.  if  this  larger 
amount  is  not  made  available  for  con- 
sumption by  children  as  whole  milk 

fSE   or   SEtTION    3  2 

Mr.  President,  the  committee  Is  greatly 
concerned  about  the  increasin.t;  tendency 
in  recent  years  to  use  .section  32  funds 
as  a  convenient  mechaiiLsm  for  paying 
ex{x?nses  of  various  protrrams  of  the  Gov- 
enoment  without  following  the  normaJ 
appropriation  pr(»co.ss  The  .section  32 
authorization  is  desij^'ned  to  provide 
funds  for  surplus  removal  and  to  stabi- 
lise market  prices  for  the  perishable 
commodities.  The  Department  and  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budtret  are  reminded  of 
this  basic  purj^asc,  and  this  permanent 
appropriation  .should  not  bo  misused  by 
continuance  of  these  abu.^'s.  The  .sliift 
of  the  financing  of  the  special  milk  pro- 
gram from  .section  32  funds  to  a  dln^ct 
appropriation  is  in  keeping  with  this 
admonition. 

The  committee  al.so  recommends  a  re- 
duction in  the  amount  of  these  funds 
which  may  be  used  for  the  pilot  food 
stamp  program  from  $45  million  pro- 
posed by  the  Hou.se,  to  $3,5  million  The 
budiret  estimate  had  recommended  the 
use  of  $51,125,000  The  iNjmmlttee  rec- 
ommends this  reduction  becau.^e  Con- 
gress is  now  apiirovlnc  le'^lsiation  U:) 
place  the  food  stamp  proL'ram  on  a  per- 
manent basis,  Includln-;  an  authorization 
for  apprrjpriatlons  Two  years  ago  the 
committee  expre.ssed  Its  view  in  opFxxsl- 
tion  to  use  of  section  32  as  authority  for 
and  as  the  financing  mechanism  for  the 
pilot  stamp  program.  It  is  expected  that 
upon  enactment,  the  food  stamp  program 
will  be  placed  on  a  full  financing  by  di- 
rect appropriation  and  that  the  section 


32  funds  will  be  reimbursed  by  amounts 
used  in  fiscal  1965  prior  to  enactment  of 
the  pending  legislation. 

As  I  mentioned  earlier,  the  committee 
does  not  recommend  the  full  use  of  the 
$25  million  limitation  under  section  32 
for  long-term,  continuing  research  pro- 
grams. However,  the  committee  does 
recommend  the  use  of  $11  million  of 
these  funds  for  research  in  1965. 

This  consists  of  $1  million  for  research 
on  health-related  problems  of  tobacco. 
Tlie  House  proposed  $1,500,000  for  this 
purpase — although  it  was  not  budgeted— 
and  indicated  that  this  should  be  carried 
out  in  facilities  at  the  University  of 
Kentucky. 

Since  the  principal  problem  area  In 
this  connection  stems  from  Flue-cured 
tobacco,  the  committee  directs  that  at 
least  one-half  of  the  $1  million  be  dl- 
rected  to  and  utilized  in  the  Flue-cured 
prrxluclng  area.  That  would  be  at  the 
Government  Experiment  Station  at  Ox- 
ford. N.C.  The  committee  al.so  has  di- 
rected the  Department  to  make  certain 
that  it  does  not  invade  the  province  of 
medical  research  in  connection  with  its 
intensified  tobacco  research  investiga- 
tions. That  research  would  be  handled 
by  the  Department  of  Health.  Education, 
and  Welfare,  which  Ls  being  well  provided 
for.  as  I  understand,  in  the  regular  ap- 
propriation bill  for  that  Department. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  vield? 

Mr.  HOIXAND.    I  yield. 

Mr.  COOPER  I  appreciate  the  work 
that  the  Senator  from  Florida  (Mr.  Hol- 
land 1 .  has  done,  as  chairman  of  the  Sub- 
committee on  Auriculture  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations,  in  connection 
with  the  appropriation  bill  for  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture. 

I  have  the  pleasure  of  .serving  on  the 
legislative  Committee  on  Agriculture  and 
Forestry  with  the  Senator  from  Florida. 
I  know  his  great  Interest   In  this  field. 

Kentucky  may  not  be  the  largest  State 
in  agricultural  production,  but  It  Is  an 
agriculture  State.  Approximat^ely  half 
of  the  income  of  the  people  of  Kentucky 
comes  from  agriculture. 

We  are  the  largest  producers  of  bur- 
ley  tobacco.  But  agriculture  In  Ken- 
tucky Is  quite  diversified.  Kentucky  Is 
the  third  largest  producer  of  cheese  In 
the  United  State's,  following  Wisconsin 
and  New  York.  Kentucky  has  become 
quite  a  cattle  State,  although  perhaps  not 
as  large  a  cattle  State  as  the  Senator's 
State  of  Florida 

The  Senator  from  Florida  has  just 
spoken  of  the  appropriation  for  research 
on  tobacco,  particularly  as  It  may  be 
connected  with  health. 

Money  has  been  appropriated  from 
year  to  year  for  tobacco  research.  But 
since  the  statement  of  the  Surgeon  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States  with  regard  to 
.smoking  and  health,  there  has  been  great 
interest  throughout  the  country  in  the 
subject  of  research  to  determine  more 
accurately  what  connection,  if  any.  there 
Ls  between  smoking  and  various  ailments 
such  as  cancer,  heart  dl.sease,  and  others. 

The  subject  is  of  great  interest  to  the 
tobacco  industrj-.  I  believe  21  States 
produce  tobacco.     Tobacco  ranks  fifth. 
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In  point  of  Inonne.  among  the  agrlcul- 
tm-al  products  of  the  United  States.  To- 
bacco furnishes  more  than  $3  billion  in 
»3j[es  to  our  Government  each  year.  It 
affects  hundreds  of  thousands  of  farm 
families.  It  represents  the  largest  source 
of  agricultural  income  In  my  home  State 
of  Kentucky. 

I  am  Interested,  and  we  are  all  in- 
terested, in  doing  all  that  is  possible  to 
determine  more  accurately  the  relation- 
ship of  smoking  to  health.  As  the  Sen- 
ator from  Florida  (Mr.  Holland]  noted. 
research  will  go  forward  on  the  medical 
phase.  To  the  extent  that  the  Govern- 
ment participates,  it  will  be  done  by 
means  of  appropriations  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health,   Education,  and  Wei- 

fare. 

But  it  Is  also  necessary  in  this  field  for 
research  to  be  done  with  tobacco  it- 
self. The  Surgeon  General,  testifying 
earlier  this  year  at  hearings  conducted  by 
the  House  Subcommittee  on  Tobacco, 
supported  this  kind  of  research. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  Dr.  Terry's  statement 
printed  at  this  point  In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

St.'^tkmfnt  op  Dr.  Luther  L.  Terrt.  Sur- 
geon General  of  the  United  States,  Be- 
Fi'RE  THE  Subcommittee  on  Tobacco  of 
the  House  Committee  on  Agrjcultube, 
January  29,  1964 

Now  with  regard  to  research,  which  Is 
much  more  appropriate  to  this  hearing,  this 
Is  our  .second  major  program  category. 
Three  kinds  of  research  are  called  for: 

1  First  we  need  to  know  much  more 
about  the  relationship  of  smoking  to  cer- 
tain diseases  as  well  as  to  overall  morj^llty. 
Coronary  artery  disease,  now  the  leading 
cause  of  death  in  this  country.  Is  a  good  ex- 
ample. The  committee  was  unable  to  reach 
a  Arm  conclusion  as  to  the  role  smoking 
plavs  In  causing  or  precipitating  death  from 
this  dipen.se.  We  need  to  find  out  for  sure 
whether  smoking  Is  a  factor  In  this  disease 
or  whether  It  should  be  exonerated. 

2  Social  and  behavioral  research  Is  an- 
other Important  field.  We  need  much  more 
knowledge  about  why  people  start  smoking, 
whv  they  maintain  this  habit,  how  they  can 
stop  once  st.arted.  We  need  to  know  more 
about  the  alleged  beneficial  effects  of  smok- 
ing If  such  exist,  we  need  to  know  how  to 
mcisiire  them  so  that  the  benefit  can  be  bal- 
anced against  the  hazard.  This  Is  one  of  our 
dilemmas  In  the  smoking  problem.  In  other 
ftrea.s — auU^moblles  and  traffic  accidents, 
pesticides  and  In.sectlcides — we  can  at  least 
approximate  a  balance  of  benefit  against  risk. 
We  cannot  do  this  with  smoking  because  we 
cannot  at  this  time  measure  the  benefit. 

3  The  third  research  category  Is  how  to 
make  smoking  safer.  There  are  a  number 
of  appr<iaches  which  are  feasible  and  defi- 
nitely need  increased  support. 

We  need  to  know  much  more  about  the 
substances  In  tobacco  smoke  which  produce 
the  health  hazards.  Until  we  know  more  in 
this  area,  we  will  be  handicapped  In  our  ef- 
forts to  remove  the  hazard.  It  Is  difficult  to 
design  a  method  of  removing  something  if 
you  do  not  know  what  It  Is.  For  example, 
the  known  substances  In  tobacco  smoke  can 
account  for  only  a  small  portion  of  Its  can- 
cer-producing power.  We  have  no  real  clues 
as  to  what  it  is  In  tobacco  smoke  that  in- 
fluences coronary  artery  disease — If  Indeed 
It  does. 

There  would  seem  to  be  a  fertile  field  for 
research  such  as  that  proposed  In  the  reeolu- 


tion  now  before  tWa  committee.  In  this 
specific  context,  I  am  sure  the  committee  will 
realize  that  I  mvist  speak  with  some  caution 
and  reservations  since  I  am  not  an  agricul- 
tural or  horticultural  expert. 

I  still  feel  nonetheless  that  I  can  whole- 
heartedly support  additional  research  of  the 
types  which  the  resolution  would  authorize 
fLTii^  direct.  It  Is  well  known  that  strains  of 
tobacco  differ  quite  widely  in  various  con- 
stituents. It  la  well  known  that  the  levels 
of  some  of  these  constituents  Infiuence  the 
amount  of  hazardous  or  potentially  hazard- 
ous substances  in  tobacco  smoke.  I  would 
give  a  great  deal  to  know  whether  the  t3rpe8 
of  tobacco  used  for  pipes  and  cigars  have 
anything  to  do  with  the  lesser  hazards  asso- 
ciated with  these  modes  of  tobacco  use.  If 
tobacco  behaves  as  other  vegetables.  I  am 
sure  that  the  amount  of  some  of  its  con- 
stituents win  vary  with  the  conditions  of 
culture,  soil,  climate,  fertilizer,  and  other 
agricultural  practices. 

This  suggests,  however,  another  area  of 
research.  Any  vegetable  material,  when 
burned  under  the  conditions  prevailing  when 
tobacco  is  smoked,  will  produce  hazardous 
substances.  Coal,  oil,  paper,  even  spinach,  all 
produce  benzo(a)pyrene,  a  potent  cancer- 
producing  substance,  when  burned.  The  effi- 
ciency of  the  combustion  process  makes  a 
marked  difference  in  the  amount  of  this 
chemical  In  the  smoke.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
most  of  the  cancer-producing  compounds 
Identified  in  cigarette  smoke  are  not  present 
in  the  native  tobacco  leaf  but  are  formed 
diu'lng  the  burning  process. 

These  facts  suggest  that  it  will  not  be 
enough  simply  to  develop  better  strains  of 
tobacco  and  better  methods  of  cultivation. 
We  must  also  develop  better  methods  of 
preventing  the  formation  of  these  substances 
during  the  burning  of  tobacco,  as  well  as 
of  removing  by  filtration  or  other  means  the 
hazardous  substances  that  are  formed.  Both 
of  these  areas  are  promising  avenues  for 
further  development — and  have  the  poten- 
tial of  making  smoking  safer. 

It  Is  well  known  that  cigarettes  can  now 
be  produced  which  yield  quite  low  amounts 
of  tars  and  nicotine,  either  by  selection  of 
the  tjrpes  of  tobacco,  by  filters,  or  other 
means.  It  Is  relatively  easy  to  measure  this 
quantitatively.  What  isn't  so  well  known, 
or  so  easy  to  measure.  Is  the  biological  sig- 
nificance to  man  of  the  substances  which 
do  come  through.  Tobacco  smoke  Is  an  ex- 
ceedingly complex  mixture  of  many  different 
substances.  It  is  not  the  amount  of  tars 
and  nicotine  removed  that  counts.  It  is  the 
type  and  amount  of  hazardous  substances 
that  get  into  man  that  Is  important. 

In  summary,  gentlemen,  the  actions  which 
I  have  outlined  have  the  common  purpose 
of  avoiding  or  minimizing  the  intake  of 
hazardous  substances  by  the  American 
people.  Action  on  many  fronts  is  urgently 
needed.  The  Public  Health  Service  Intends 
to  do  what  it  can.  This  Important  and 
complex  problem  also  calls  for  appropriate 
action  by  other  Federal  agencies,  by  State 
and  local  agencies,  by  nongovernmental  or- 
ganizations, and  by  the  tobacco  industry. 


Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  the 
House  proposed  $1.5  million  for  tobacco 
research.  The  House  directed  In  its  re- 
port that  this  fund  be  used  by  the  facility 
at  the  University  of  Kentucky,  Lexing- 
ton. Ky. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  that  section  of  the  House  report 
which  makes  this  recommendation.  The 
chairman  of  the  House  subcommittee. 
Representative  Whitten,  who  managed 
the  bill  in  the  House,  made  a  similar 


statement  in  presenting  this  bill  to  the 

House  of  Representatives. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  material 

was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 

as  follows: 

Statement  or  Hon.  J  amis  L.  Whitten,  Chair- 
man, House  Subcommittee  on  Appropria- 
tions FOR  the  Department  of  Agriculture, 

IN  THE  HOUSB  OF  REPRESEmATIVIS,  MaT   19, 

1964 

THE    TOBACCO    PROBLEM 

Tobacco  has  been  a  major  agricultural  com- 
modity through  the  years.  It  Is  produced  In 
21  States  and  is  the  fifth  largest  Income-pro- 
ducing crop  to  farmers.  It  Is  an  $8  billion 
Industry  with  growers  receiving  about  $1.2 
billion  per  year.  It  pays  some  $33  billion 
each  year  In  taxes  to  our  Federal,  State,  and 
local  governments. 

Due  to  the  Implications  of  the  Surgeon 
General's  report.  It  is  essential  that  we  find 
the  answers  through  research.  In  this  effort 
we  must  have  the  cooperation  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  the  Department  of 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare,  and  private 
industry,  to  determine  the  properties  of  to- 
bacco which  may  affect  the  health  of  smokers 
and  to  develop  means  to  eliminate  any  harm- 
ful substances  found. 

It  Is  extremely  Important  that  this  research 
t)egln  Immediately.  The  answers  to  this 
problem  must  be  found  Just  as  rapidly  as 
possible  to  prevent  economic  ruin  for  grow- 
ers, substantial  losses  of  revenue  to  the  Fed- 
eral and  local  governments,  and  possible  In- 
Jury  to  the  public  health. 

The  committee  hearings  disclose  that  the 
University  of  Kentucky  has  a  Tobacco  Re- 
search Laboratory  built  with  $4.5  million  of 
State  funds  which  is  now  available  and  has 
been  offered  to  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture by  university  and  State  officials  for  such 
research.  It  Is  located  adjacent  to  the  new 
Medical  Research  Center  at  this  university 
and  is  ideally  situated  for  a  coordinated  agri- 
cultural-medical research  problem  of  this 
nature.  Accordingly,  the  committee  has  In- 
cluded $1,500,000  of  section  32  fvmds  In  the 
bill  for  1965  to  enable  the  Department  to  Im- 
mediately initiate  tobacco  research  at  this 
location  In  collaboration  with  the  State  uni- 
versity. State  agencies,  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  and  other 
public  and  private  organizations  which  can 
contribute  to  a  concerted  approach  to  this 
urgent  research  need. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
also  like  to  Insert  In  the  Record  at  this 
point  the  statement  of  the  Governor  of 
Kentucky,  Governor  Breathitt,  and  my 
own  statement  on  this  subject  at  the 
hearings  held  in  January  by  the  House 
Subcommittee  on  Tobacco.  In  addition, 
during  the  hearings  of  the  House  Appro- 
priations Subcommittee,  Congressman 
Natcher  of  Kentucky,  elicited  a  great 
deal  of  useful  testimony  as  a  member  of 
that  committee,  and  I  would  like  to  in- 
clude in  the  Record  his  final  statement 
at  the  close  of  those  hearings. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ments were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 
Statement   of   Hon.    Edward   T.    BREATHrrr, 

Governor    of    Kentucky,    Before    Housx 

Committek  on   Agriculture,   January   29, 

1964 

Governor  BREATHm.  Thank  you,  Mr 
Chairman.  Congressman  Cooley.  and  mem- 
bers of  the  Kentucky  delegation  and  othei 
distinguished  Congressmen  who  are  present 
at  this  hearing.  I  deeply  appreciate  this  op- 
portunity to  be  Invited  to  speak  in  behalf 
of  the  resolutions  of  Congressman   Coolet 
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and  others  In  lupport  of  addUlonal  money 
for  tobacco  research. 

It  Is  a  privilege  to  appear  before  you  to 
di8cu*«  the  Importance  of  research  In  accom- 
piishlng  maximum  assurances  of  health  In 
the  use  of  tobacco 

Within  the  paat  few  days  I  have  dlacusaed 
the  contribution  which  the  University  of 
Kentucky  at  Lexlntjton  Is  ready  and  eager 
to  make  In  an  Intensive  Investli^atlon  of  the 
problem  of  tobacco  and  health  I  talked 
with  Dr.  John  W  Oswald,  president  of  the 
university;  Dr.  William  R  WUlard.  vice  presi- 
dent for  the  medical  center,  and  Dr  William 
A  Saay.  dean  of  the  ColleRe  of  ARrlculture 
and  Home  Economics  and  director  of  the 
Kennedy  Agricultural  Experiment  Station 
I  also  talked  with  Beardsley  Graham,  presi- 
dent. Splndletop  Research,  which  research 
center  also  is  at  Lexington  and  which  co- 
operates closely  with  the  University  of  Ken- 
tucky All  are  vitally  interested  m  tobacco 
research  pertaining  to  health 

The  university  as  a  whole,  and  especially 
the  medical  center  and  the  Agricultural  Ex- 
periment Station  with  the  National  Tobacco 
Research  Laboratory,  stands  ready  to  under- 
take expanded  research  on  tobacco  and 
health. 

Our  new  $4  5  million  Agricultural  Research 
Center,  which  houses  the  National  Tobacco 
Research  Laboratory-  a  facility  which  re- 
ceived a  doubling  of  its  support  to  approx- 
imately $400,000  from  Congress  this  year  for 
which  we  are  deeply  grateful  In  the  tobacco 
Industry  Is  physically  adjacent  to  the  new 
$27  H  million  university  medical  center,  and 
Splndletop  Research  has  recently  occupied  a 
new  St  million  facility  nearby-  all  of  which 
have  been  built  prim  vrlly  by  Kentucky 
money  rather  than  bv  Federal  funds  These 
Institutions  are  Ideallv  located  for  a  com- 
pletely Integrated  pr  gram  of  research  on 
tobacco  from  the  agronomic  through  the 
medical  phases 

They  are  staffed  by  able  scientists  capable 
of  taking  hold  of  a  research  problem  of  this 
kind  and  pursuing  It  with  ability  and 
Imagination.  They  are  now  working  together 
In  several  areas  of  research,  for  example,  In 
enzyme  chemistry,  In  germ-free  animal  lab- 
oratory techniques,  and  in  identification  of 
tobacco  smoke  constituents  All  these  are 
pertinent  to  the  effects  of  tobacco  on  health 

I  should  mention  that  It  Is  the  philosophy 
of  President  Oswald,  who  himself  Is  a  well- 
known  scientist,  from  the  University  of  Cali- 
fornia, that  the  total  applicable  resources  of 
the  university  shall  be  brought  to  bear  on 
each  major  problem  regardless  of  college  and 
departmental  lines  I'niverslty  sclentlsUs  In 
general  chemistry,  bkn-hemlstry,  biology,  or 
anv  other  discipline  would  thus  be  br^'Ught 
Into  the  study  If  It  were  felt  that  they  could 
make  a  contribution  t-i  it  There  Is  an  Inten- 
sification of  graduate  work  In  these  lines  at 
the  present  time 

What  seems  to  be  needed  Is  Identification 
of  the  compounds  or  constituent-s  of  smoke 
which  are  detrimental  and  should  be  con- 
trolled. Including  such  matters  as  the  possible 
buildup  of  radioactive  m.iterials  in  stored 
leaf  Research  required  for  this  Identifica- 
tion needs  to  be  done  with  the  plant  and 
Its  smoke  by  agricultural  and  chemical  re- 
seari^hers.  and  with  the  effects  of  the  smoke 
on  animals  by  medic, il  researchers  These 
two  groups  of  researchers  need  to  be  In  close 
cooperation. 

Thus  a  completely  integrated  program  of 
research  from  the  agronomic  and  the  medi- 
cal standpoint  la  essential.  The  University 
of  Kentucky,  located  as  it  Is  In  an  Impor- 
tant tobacco-producing  area,  with  the  Na- 
tional Tobacco  Research  I.iiboratory  adjacent 
to  a  medical  center,  and  all  these  within  a 
few  miles  of  Splndletop  Research.  Is  In  a 
unique  position  to  carry  out  such  a  program, 

Only  yesterday,  January  28.  It  was  an- 
nounced that  the  University  of  Kentucky 
Medical   Center  has   been   granted   the  sum 


of  S784.805  from  the  Public  Health  Serv- 
ice to  establish  a  center  for  the  clinical  study 
of  human  Illness  For  that  we  are  also 
grateful,    gentlemen 

Obviously  the  study  of  disease  Induced  by 
smoking  would  be  closely  related  to  this 
soon-to-be-estiibllshed  center  for  the  study 
of  human  Illness 

May  I  here  add  my  comment  on  what  I 
conceive  to  be  a  responsibility  of  the  ut- 
most Importance  on  the  part  of  the  Federal 
Government  to  support  a  greatly  expanded 
program  of  research  Into  the  question  of 
tobacco  and  health  Tobacco  has  great  so- 
cial iind  economic  Importance  to  our  people 
and  to  the  Government  It  provides  Jobs 
tax  money,  solace,  and  satisfaction.  These 
must  be  protected 

We  have  noted  a  tendency  In  some  quar- 
ters to  begin  seeking  substitutes  for  to- 
bacco In  cigarette  making  The  report  that 
has  caused  so  much  of  present  concern, 
"Smoking  and  Health."  states  that  the  prod- 
ucts of  burning  when  cigarettes  are  made 
of  vegetable  fibers  other  than  tobacco  have 
the  same  Inherent  properties  of  possible  car- 
cinogenic materials  that  are  In  the  tobaccos 
presently  being  used  This  avenue,  there- 
fore. Is  no  way  out  of  our  dilemma  Since 
smoking  of  8<ime  form  of  materials  will  un- 
doubtedly continue  for  a  long  while  to  come. 
It  seems  clear  that  Agriculture,  and  Health. 
Education,  and  Welfare,  and  all  other  agen- 
cies and  departments  concerned  should  Join 
forces  to  do  a  th<irr)Ugh  and  objective  Job  of 
finding  out  the  facts  and  devising  means  of 
meeting  them. 

On  the  basis,  therefore,  of  an  outstanding 
background  of  successful  experience  Into 
tobacco  research,  and  of  a  desirable  complex 
of  agricultural  chemical,  and  medical  re- 
search already  In  existence  at  Kentucky,  and 
of  a  strong  research  program  already  under- 
way In  our  National  Tobacco  Research  Lab- 
oratory and  at  Splndletop  Research.  I  would 
propose  that  a  sizable  appropriation  be  made 
annually  to  the  University  of  Kentucky,  to 
be  used  In  Intensive  Investigations  Into  the 
relationship  between  tobacco  smoking  and 
health  and  the  means  of  controlling  or 
eliminating  the  Injurious  effects. 

And  not  only  to  the  University  of  Ken- 
tucky, but  we  feel  that  every  possible  support 
can  be  given  to  all  other  research  facilities  In 
this  Nation,  and  In  Congressman  Coolets 
State  and  In  the  other  States,  and  In  the 
other  Institutes  th.at  can  give  research  In  this 
vital  field  We  feel  that  a  crash  program  Is 
Important  to  resolve  the  problem  that  con- 
fronts the  people  today. 

This  Is  a  program  that  should  be  started 
at  once  and  scheduled  on  a  crash  basis  I 
assure  you  that  wc  are  ready  for  It  and  be- 
lieve that  the  use  of  the  facilities  I  have  de- 
scribed win  hasten  the  day  when  people  may 
smoke  with  maximum  assurance  of  health. 

I  pledge  the  cooperation  of  all  depart- 
ments of  the  University  of  Kentucky  and  of 
all  agencies  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Ken- 
lucky    In  making  this  research  successful 

Mr  Chairman  and  members  of  the  sub- 
committee, I  appreciate  this  opportunity  to 
make  this  statement  and  the  recommenda- 
tions I  have  included 

I  pledge  our  support  In  the  overall  re- 
search program  to  the  members  of  this  com- 
mittee, the  Members  of  Congress,  and  to  In- 
dustry t'^ward  the  overall  solving  of  this 
problem.  In  addition  to  those  facilities  which 
we  have  available  and  which  we  desire  and 
hope  to  be  the  recipient  of  additional  funds, 
so  that  we  can  accelerate  our  crash  program 

I  thank  you 

Do  you  prefer  to  hear  from  ovir  commis- 
sioner of  agriculture  while  he  Is  here  with 
us  now''     He   has  a   very  short  statement. 

Mr  Abbitt  I  want  to  thank  you  for  your 
splendid  statement  Governor  I  appreciate 
your  being   here 

Chairman  Cooley  Let  me  ask  the  Gov- 
ern(jr  one  question  I  want  t-o  congratulate 
and    conxmend    you    up>on    your    fine    state- 


ment. Specifically,  do  you  not  regard  these 
problems  that  we  are  talking  about  as  na- 
tional problems  and  not  ones  which  only 
concerns  Kentucky  and  the  tobacco  States? 

Governor  Breathitt.  Yes.  sir. 

Chairman  Cooiey.  Problems  which  con- 
cern all  are.is  of  the  country? 

Governor  BREATurrr    I  agree  with  that 

Ch.iirman  Cooiey  The  reason  that  I 
brought  that  out  Is  that  someone  has  sug- 
gested that  It  Is  something  which  Mr. 
Cooley  has  started  because  of  our  Interest 
In  our  own  dl.strlct 

Governor  BREATurrr  I  think  that  It  Is  of 
concern  In  every  State  in  the  Union 

Chairman  Cooley.  It  Is  now  a  national 
problem  ' 

CK)vernor  Breathitt.  I  agree  with  you, 
Congressman  Cooley. 

Chairman  Cooley.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  Stubbi.ffifi.d  Governor  Breathitt,  i.s  it 
not  true  that  during  the  last  session  of  the 
legislature,  the  State  appropriated  a  million 
dollars  for  building  a  tobacco  research 
center? 

Governor  Breathitt  It  Is  true.  Congress- 
man  SnilBI.EKIEI.D 

Mr.  Chairman,  with  your  permission,  we 
have  brought  exhibits  showing  the  facilities 
which  we  have  built  with  State  funds,  and 
also  with  the  appropriations  which  you 
have  been  so  gracious  to  grant  us,  for  a 
national  tobacco  rese.irch  center.  And  I 
would  ask  that  these  be  presented  to  the 
conunlttee.  You  will  notice  that  on  these 
pictures  there  Is  the  new  medical  building, 
the  $27  5  million  medical  center.  Immedi- 
ately adjacent  to  the  National  Tobacco  Re- 
search Institute.  And  directly  behind  them 
you  win  see  the  greenhouses 

We  have  the  dean  of  the  college  of  agri- 
culture available  for  any  questions  which 
any  of  you  might  ask  concerning  these 
facilities. 

Statement  of  Hon  John  Sherman  Coopeh, 
StNAroR  From  Kentucky,  Before  Hoise 
Co.MMirrEE  on  Agriculture,  January  31, 
1964 

I  appreciate  the  opportunity  to  support  the 

proposals   to   Increase   efforts   In   tob.icco  re- 
search. 

I  have  carefully  studied  the  recent  report 
of  the  Surgeon  General's  Advisory  Coinnilt- 
tee,  and  It  must  be  guen  serious  considera- 
tion because  It  concerns  the  health  of  our 
citizens.  Coming  from  a  State  which  is  the 
largest  producer  of  burley  t<^)bacco,  and  In 
which  tobacco  production  accounts  for  40 
percent  of  the  Suite's  agricultural  Income,  I 
am.  of  course,  also  concerned  about  the  effect 
which  the  report  might  have  on  the  tobacco 
Indvistry. 

In\niedlately  after  the  report  was  rele;used, 
I  read  articles  and  heard  news  reports  stating 
that  the  report  concluded  that  filters  were 
not  effective  In  lessening  the  dangers  to 
cigarette  smokers  I  wrote  to  Surgeon  c>en- 
eral  General  Terry  to  Inquire  about  this  be- 
cause It  was  my  conclusion  from  reading  the 
report  that  the  Committee  did  not  make  a 
Judgment  on  this  matter 

I  would  like  to  insert  into  the  record  to- 
day the  exchange  of  correspondence  between 
Mr  Terry  and  myself  In  which  he  states  In 
part.  "The  Committee  felt  that  the  develop- 
ment of  better  filters  or  more  selective  filters 
Is  a  promising  avenue  for  further  develop- 
ment "  I  notice  that  In  Mr  Terry's  state- 
ment before  your  committee  earlier  this  week 
he  again  stre.«ised  this  point  by  stating,  "We 
must  also  develop  better  methods  of  prevent- 
ing the  formatU^n  of  these  substances  dur- 
ing the  burning  of  ttjbacco,  as  well  as  of  re- 
moving by  filtration  or  other  means  the 
hazardous  substances  that  are  formed.  Both 
of  the.se  areas  are  promising  avenues  for  fur- 
ther development — and  have  the  potential  of 
making  smoking  safer." 

It  is  the  opinion  of  the  Surgeon  General, 
the   American  Medical   Association,  and   nu- 
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serous  other  groups  which  have  studied  this 
Slon.  that  there  is  a  great  need  for  fur- 
?hpr  research  on  the  question  of  smoking  and 
^aith.     The  report  left  many  unanswered 

'^"vou'heard  the  excellent  statement  of  Gov- 
^or  Breathitt  of  Kentucky  on  Wednesday 
Tthls  week,  and  today  that  of  Congressman 
vatcher   whose   constructive   work   for   ex- 
!^nded  research  you  know.    I  would  like  to 
^11  to  your  attention  again  briefly  the  fa- 
^utles  which  are  located  in  Kentucky  which 
are  already  able  to  undertake  new  research. 
The  University  of  Kentucky  recently  com- 
pleted Its  new  agricultural  research  center, 
which    includes    the    National   Tobacco   Re- 
learch  Laboratory.     Next  to  this  Is  located 
the  new  University  Medical  Center,  and  near- 
he  is  the  Splndletop  Research  Center— all  of 
which  have  the  capability  and  the  desire  to 
be  a  part  of  an  expanding  tobacco  research 
program.     It  Is  the  aim  of  Dr.  Oswald    the 
^ew  president  of  the  university,  to  coordinate 
[he   university's    resources    in    areas    which 
would   benefit   from  such  combined  contri- 
butions, and  It  seems  to  me  that  this  is  one 
area  of  study   which   could  benefit   greatly 
from  the  combined   research  efforts   of  the 
National   Tobacco  Research  Laboratory,  the 
University  of  Kentucky  Medical  Center,  and 
the  Splndletop  Research  Laboratory. 

I  would  like  to  speak  upon  one  other  mat- 
ter briefly,  although  It  la  not  specifically 
before  yoii  uxlay,  and  this  Is  with  regard  to 
the  tobacco  price  support  program.  I  be- 
lieve most  of  us  recognize  that  the  program 
has  been  sound  economically.  It  has  brought 
fair  prices  to  growers,  the  quality  of  tobacco 
has  been  emphasized,  and  the  program  has 
operated  without  any  substantial  loss  to  the 
uxpayer.  Although  It  has  not  been  men- 
tioned widely,  I  know  there  have  been  pro- 
posals made"  to  end  the  price  support  pro- 
gram because  of  the  recent  report.  To  do  so 
would  result  In  unrestricted  production  of 
cheap  tobacco,  disastrous  prices  for  farmers. 
loss  of  marketing  controls,  and  the  end  of 
Government  supervision  of  tobacco  quality 
through  official  grading  of  tobacco,  and  be  of 
no  help  either  to  the  economy  of  the  tobac- 
co Sutes  or  In  relation  to  the  health  report. 

I  mention  this  In  relation  to  the  proposals 
to  Increase  research  on  the  issue  of  smoking 
and  health,  because  Increased  research  Is 
important  for  the  continued  well-being  of 
one  of  our  most  successful  farm  programs, 
as  well  as  In  the  Interest  of  the  health  of  our 
people  and  In  the  economy  of  many  of  our 
States. 
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Statement    of    Hon.    William    H.    Natcheh, 

RKPRE.SKNTATIVE  FROM  KENTUCKY  AND  MEM- 
BFR  OF  THE  HOUSE  COMMITTEE  ON  APPRO- 
PRIATIONS, Before  the  CoMMmrEE,  March 
19.  1964 

Mr  Natcher.  Mr.  Chairman,  we  now  have 
available  In  Kentucky  adequate  facilities 
for  an  expanded  program  for  tobacco  re- 
search. 

In   1960,  the  Legislature  of  the  Common- 
wealth   of    Kentucky    first    appropriated    $1 
million  for  an  agricultural  research  building, 
and  later  this  amount  was  Increased  until  the 
total  cost  of  the  building  amounted  to  $4«/2 
million      This  Is  a  large  four-story  building 
with    thousands   of    feet   of    floorspace    now 
available    for    such    a    program.     With    this 
research    facility    which    was    dedicated    In 
December    of    1963,    we    have    the   necessary 
he.icihouse  and  hothouses  used  In  conjunc- 
tion   with   such    research   facilities.     In  the 
Immediate   vicinity,  only  a  city  block  away 
.iiui  on  the  same  campus.  Is  located  a  large 
$11  million  medical  research  facility.     These 
facilities  are  under   the  control  and  opera- 
tion of  the  University  of  Kentucky  and  are 
now  available  to  accommodate  such  a  pro- 
gram of  research  for  tobacco.    This  agricul- 
tural research  facility  has  received  from  the 
Federal   Government  annual   appropriations 
for  use  In  carrying  on  a  tobacco  research  pro- 


gram with  part  of  the  funds  used  In  con- 
structing the  headhouse  and  hothouses  now 
available. 

The  SUte  of  Kentucky  Is  the  second  larg- 
est producer  of  tobacco  In  the  21  producing 
States.    Tobacco  Is  of  great  concern  to  the 
Commonwealth  of  Kentucky  and  our  people 
at  the  University  of  Kentucky  are  offering  the 
facilities  now  In  existence  for  an  expanded 
program  In  tobacco  research  which  will  In- 
clude studies  of  the  factors  which  may  be 
detrimental  to  health.    Only  recently  I  have 
received    the    following    telegram   from    Dr. 
John  W.  Oswald,  president  of  the  University 
of  Kentucky: 
"William  H.  Natcheb, 
"House  of  Representatives, 
"Washington.  D.C.: 

"The  University  of  Kentucky  Is  prepared 
and  anxious  to  expand  significantly  Its  re- 
search program  on  tobacco  In  an  effort  to 
help  solve  problems  connected  with  smoking 
and  health.    It  Is  also  preparing  for  prompt 
activation  of  the  first  coordinated  program 
In  this  country  In  agrlcxiltural  and  health 
sciences  In  solving  these  problems.    The  agri- 
cultural   sciences    research    center    together 
with  the  facilities  In  the  new  chemistry  and 
physics   building   could    make    space    avail- 
able Immediately  to  undertake  an  expanded 
agricultural    and    chemical    research    pro- 
gram  of   $l»/2    million    per    annual    of    op- 
erating money.    At  the  same  time  the  med- 
ical  center  which  is  adjacent   to   the  agri- 
cultural   science    center    could    make    space 
available   Immediately    to    undertake    a   re- 
search  program   on   medical   phases   of   the 
problem.    On  a  half  million  dollars  operating 
money   per   annum    staff   in    the    college    of 
medicine  will  be  engaged  In  the  kind  of  med- 
ical research  which  Is  closely  connected  and 
coordinated  with  the  agricultural  and  chem- 
ical research.     The  university  has  developed 
an  advisory  committee  reporting  directly  to 
the  president  of  the  university  composed  of 
faculty  from  all  appropriate  areas  to  insure 
coordination  of  all  research  programs  at  the 
university  which  will  be  connected  in  any 
way  with  the  objectives  of  this  program. 
"John  W.  Oswald, 
"President,  University  of  Kentucky." 
Mr.  Chairman,  the  testimony  presented  to 
our  committee  during  the  hearings  this  year 
clearly  Indicates  the  necessity  of  an  expanded 
program  of  research  for  tobacco.    The  situa- 
tion today  demands  that.    In   an   expanded 
research    program    for    tobacco,    we    include 
studies  of  the  factors  which  may  be  detri- 
mental to  health  and  ascertain  as  soon  as 
possible    those    quality    factors    and    other 
characteristics  which   will   preserve   the   de- 
sirable characteristics  of  tobacco  and  elimi- 
nate any  factors  which  may  be  detrimental 
to    health.      If    tobacco    is    harmful    to    the 
health  of  our  people  then,  Mr.  Chairman,  we 
should  do  something  about  It  now.    The  con- 
sumer   and  as  you  know  there  are  millions 
of  them,  must  be  protected.     As  you  have 
stated  and  others  who  have  appeared  before 
our  committee,  tobacco  Is  an  $8  billion  In- 
dustry which  pays  Into  our  Federal,   State. 
and  local  governments  $3,300  million  a  year 
In  taxes.     The  amount  received  by  the  pro- 
ducer for  tobacco  Is  the  fifth  largest  amount 
received  from   any   agricultural    commodity. 
To  meet  the  present-day  requirements  we 
must  Immediately  use  existing  Federal  and 
State  facilities  and.  If  necessary,  enter  Into 
contracts  for  additional  tobacco  research  at 
any  other   facilities   available.     Time   is   of 
the  essence  and,  Mr.  Chairman,  we  should 
move  now.  ^     ,   , 

Research  in  the  chemistry  and  physiology 
of  tobacco  has  increased  tremendously  In 
recent  years,  but  we  must  have  more  re- 
search underway  at  the  present  time.  The 
study  of  the  chemical  constituents  of  to- 
bacco of  all  types  must  be  continued  and 
expanded.  There  is  a  need  for  fundamental 
knowledge  in  biochemistry,  enzyme  reactions 
and  the  pathways  of  synthesis   of   tobacco 


constituents.      Once    the   pathways   of    the 
synthesis  of  alkaloids  have  been  elucidated 
the  plant  breeder  may  use  this  knowledge 
In  his  program  to  develop  a  more  desirable 
plant.     New   varieties   of   tobacco   resistant 
to   the   major   diseases  must   be  developed. 
One  of  the  most  urgent  needs  In  all  types 
of     tobacco     Is     improvement     of     quality. 
Fundamental  studies  of  the  uptake  and  uti- 
lization of  nutrient  elements  need  to  be  ex- 
panded.   The  quality  of  tobacco  of  all  types 
is    dependent    to    a    great    extent    on    the 
chemical  changes  that  occur  during  senes- 
cence of  the  plant.     Because  of  the  Impli- 
cations to  the  health  of  the  consumer  from 
the  use  of  tobacco  with  insecticldal  residues, 
there  Is  a  continuing  and  urgent  need  for 
safer  and  yet  more  effective  methods  of  con- 
trol of  Insect  pects  of  tobacco.    We  must  also 
know  more  about  the  effect  of  the  methods 
of  application  of  insecticides  on  time  of  ap- 
plication before  harvest.    We  need  to  know 
more  about  the  substances  in  tobacco  smoke 
which  might  produce  health  hazards.     We 
must  further  know  more  about  the  burning 
process   of   tobacco.     Mr.   Chairman,   all   of 
these  important  additions  to  tobacco  research 
have  been  urged  by  a  number  of  witnesses 
during  the  hearings. 

Our  people  at  the  University  of  Kentucky 
have  the  facilities  and  are  ready,  under  the 
direction  of  the  Department  of  Agriculttire, 
to  Join  forces  with  the  Department  of  Health. 
Education,  and  Welfare,  private  Industry,  or 
any  other  organization  or  group  anywhere 
in  the  United  States,  to  bring  about  an  ade- 
quate research  program  for  tobacco  which 
will  protect  the  consumer  of  this  country  and 
preserve  the  large  tobacco  industry  of  this 

Nation. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  recommend  that  the  Con- 
gress appropriate  $2  million  to  be  xised  in 
an  expanded  program  for  tobaxico  at  exist- 
ing facilities,  including  those  now  avail- 
able at  the  University  of  Kentucky  in  Lex- 
ington. Ky.  As  we  go  along  in  this  program, 
additional  funds  can  be  appropriated,  if  nec- 
essary, to  be  used  at  other  places  equipped  to 
Join  with  us  in  this  program  which  la  so  vital 
to  our  people  today. 


Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
happy  to  note  that  the  two  Senators  from 
North  Carolina  are  present  in  the  Cham- 
ber What  I  shall  propose  has  nothing 
to  do  with  any  conflict  between  the  State 
of  Kentucky  and  the  State  of  North 
Carolina  so  far  as  the  item  for  tobacco 
research  is  concerned. 

I  do  point  out  that  in  addition  to  the 
problem  of  the  necessity  of  appropriating 
funds  for  tobacco  research,  there  is  the 
question  of  the  availability  of  facilities. 
I  have  read  the  record  with  respect  to 
the  questions  which  the  distinguished 
chariman  asked  regarding  the  availabil- 
ity of  facilities.  The  record  shows  that 
there  are  good  facilities  in  North  Caro- 
lina—I believe  at  Oxford— although  they 
may  need  restoration. 

In  1957  Representative  Natcher,  of 
Kentucky,  began  to  point  out  the  neces- 
sity of  expanded  tobacco  research.  At 
that  time,  of  course,  it  was  not  antici- 
pated that  there  would  be  the  problems 
connected  with  health  that  have  since 
arisen.  As  a  result  very  largely  of  his  ef- 
forts and  interests,  the  State  of  Ken- 
tucky, unlike  many  States  which  come  to 
Congress  and  ask  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment to  provide  research  facilities,  built 
the  facilities  and  spent  $4.5  million  in 
providing  the  facility  at  the  University 
of  Kentucky  at  Lexington,  Ky.  ^  addi- 
tion, the  State  has  appropriated  the 
necessary  funds  to  equip  the  facilities 
and  provide  a  very  able  staff. 
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Since  that  facility  is  available,  and  be- 
cause It  Is  located  at  the  University  of 
Kentucky,  where  there  Is  a  medical 
school — one  of  the  most  modern  in  the 
United  States  and  with  new  research  fa- 
cilities— the  committee  and  the  House 
recommended  that  the  $1.5  million  be 
made  available  to  the  University  of 
Kentucky. 

I  noticed,  too,  that  the  chairman,  in 
questioning  the  representatives  of  the 
Department  of  Agriculture,  asked  their 
advice  upon  the  manner  In  which  the 
funds  to  be  appropriated  for  tobacco  re- 
search should  be  allocated.  Dr.  Nyle  C. 
Brady,  the  Director  of  Science  and  Edu- 
cation for  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture, and,  I  believe  Dr.  H.  A.  Rodenhiser, 
Administrator  for  Farm  Research,  re- 
sponding to  the  chairman's  questioning, 
said  that  they  would  consider  that, 
roughly,  the  amount  should  be  distrib- 
uted on  a  50-50  basis. 

Referring  to  page  1393  of  the  hearings, 
I  point  out  that  the  chairman  asked  if 
the  Department  would  submit  a  state- 
ment on  the  question  of  the  division  in 
placement  of  the  work  between  the  two 
stations.    That  was  done 

At  this  point  I  ask  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  the  response  of  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture, which  will  be  found  on  pa^'es  1394 
and  1395  of  the  hearings  under  the  head- 
in?  "Research  on  health-related  prob- 
lems of  tobacco." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Research   on   Health -Rel.ated   Problems  or 
Tobacco 

Health-related  tobacco  research  may  be 
classirled  In  three  general  categories :  (1)  Pro- 
duct:" in  research,  (2)  m.irketlnt;  .^nd  utiliza- 
tion research,  and  (3)  medical  research.  The 
Department  of  At^rlculture  has  the  respon- 
sibility for  research  In  the  rtrst  twi  cHteyorles. 
while  that  In  the  third  category  is  supported 
by  the  Department  of  Health.  Education,  and 
Welfare 

Personnel  In  production  research  would  be 
largely  biological  scientists  concerned  with 
those  elements  of  tobacco  production  which 
ht»:p  .ussure  a  quality  pnxluct  Included 
would  be  geneticists  and  plant  breeders, 
agronomists,  plant  physiologists,  plant  pa- 
tholrjgista,  entomologists,  biochemists,  and 
agricultural  engineers 

Marketing  and  utilization  research  would 
require  physical  as  well  as  biological  scien- 
tists and  would  Include  chemists  biochem- 
ists, physicists,  and  chemical  and  prix^esslnt; 
er.s^w.ePTS  They  would  evaluate  the  effects 
of  marketing  and  processltik;  practices  on  the 
quality  of  the  tobacco  and  would  character- 
ize constituents  In  the  product  and  the 
smolte  derived  therefrom 

Medical  research  would  be  done  by  scien- 
tists in  the  various  fields  of  medicine  They 
would  evaluate  the  effects  of  tobacco  prod- 
ucts on  human  health  and  would  Identify 
the  constituents  responsible  for  these  effects 

Prixluctlon  research  must  of  necessity  be 
done  In  the  regions  where  the  crop  Is  being 
grown  Thus,  production  research  on  burley 
tobacco  must  be  carried  t^ut  where  this  type 
Ls  grown,  and  work  on  Flue-cured  tobacco 
must  be  done  In  Flue-cured  belt  It  is  sug- 
gested that  at  least  half  of  the  production  re- 
search effort  should  be  devoted  to  Flue-cured 
tobacco. 

Utilization  and  medical  research  is  done 
mostly  under  laboratory  or  clinical  condi- 
tions. Thus,  the  location  uf  facilities  to  do 
these  types  of  research  need  not  be  associated 


necefisarlly  with  the  production  areas  of  given 
types  of  tobacco.  There  are  some  marked  ad- 
vantages, however,  of  having  m.iximum  co- 
ordination between  utilization  and  medical 
research  eirort,s  This  can  be  accomplished 
most  easily  if  the  research  in  the«e  two  fields 
Ls  done  in  close  proximity. 

In  re8p<.)nse  to  the  House  rep<jrt  on  the  agri- 
cultural appropriation  bill  tor  fiscal  1965. 
scientists  from  the  Depaximent  uf  Agricul- 
ture and  Health.  Kduc^iticjn,  and  Welfare 
have  visited  the  University  of  Kentucky 
They  were  impressed  with  the  facilities  and 
sliiff  at  that  institution  available  for  both 
aktncuitural  and  medical  research.  The  ad- 
Vdiit.iges  uf  a  Jointly  sponsored  tobacco  re- 
search program  were  noted  and  are  being  ex- 
plored further  by  scientists  in  our  two  De- 
partments. 

.At  the  present  time,  no  determination  has 
been  made  of  the  extent  of  participation  of 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare  In  supp<.>rt 
of  medical  research  at  the  University  of  Ken- 
tucky Until  this  determination  is  made  It 
is  not  povssible  Ui  suggest  an  alli^catlon  of 
funds  for  agricultural  research  on  tobacco  at 
locations  other  than  the  University  of  Ken- 
tucky 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr  President.  Uiat 
statement  speaks  for  iUself.  The  re- 
sponse points  out  what  the  chairman 
indicated  a  few  moments  aso  The 
question  of  research  and  utilization  of 
tobacco,  as  distint^'U'shed  from  the  pro- 
duction of  tobacco,  IS  i\eces.sary  m  con- 
ntx-tion  with  medical  lesearcti  efTorLs. 

The  Department  stated: 
This  can    be   accomplished   most   easily   If 
the  research    in   these  two  fields  Is  done   In 
close  proximity. 

I  read  on: 

In  response  to  the  House  report  on  the 
a,crlcultural  appropriation  bill  for  fiscal  196.5. 
SA.ientists  from  the  Departments  of  Agricul- 
ture and  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare 
have  visited  the  University  of  Kentucky 
They  were  impressed  with  the  facilities  and 
staff  at  that  institution  available  for  both 
agricultural  and  medical  research  The  ad- 
v  int<ii;es  of  a  Jointly  sponsored  t<_>bacco  re- 
search pro^ara  were  noted  and  are  being 
explored  further  by  scientists  in  our  two 
Departments. 

At  the  present  time,  no  determination  h.is 
been  made  of  the  extent  of  participation  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  In  supfxirt 
of  medlail  research  at  the  University  of 
Kentucky 

I  now  emphasise  the  last  sentence: 

Until  this  determination  Is  made  It  Is  not 
possible  to  suggest  an  allocation  of  funds 
for  fttfrlcultural  research  on  tobacx-o  at  loca- 
tions other  than  the  University  of  Kentucky. 

That  concludes  the  statement  of  the 
Department  of  .floriculture 

The  statement  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture — particularly  that  last  state- 
ment in  response  to  the  questions  of  the 
chairman— would  indicate  that  the 
money  .should  be  allocated  to  the  Uni- 
versity of  Kentucky 

Reading'  the  record,  T  can  understand 
how  the  committee  may  have  come  to  its 
decision  to  allocate  this  sum  equally. 
However.  I  believe  that  when  the  De- 
partment of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare makes  its  determination  as  to  what 
public  funds  it  will  recommend  for  med- 
ical research  connected  with  the  utiliza- 
tion of  tobacco,  it^  report  as  to  the 
proper  facilities  to  be  used  will  have 
great  weight. 

I  repeat  again  that  for  7  or  8  years  the 
University  of  Kentucky  has  been  estab- 
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li.shing  the  facility  to  which  I  have  re 
f erred  The  State  of  Kentucky  has  built 
a  tobacco  research  facility  and  has  pro- 
vided  equipment.  It  has  a  staff,  it 
needs  further  equipment,  which  the  ap. 
propriation  would  provide.  In  view  of 
the  fact  that  the  House  voted  $1.5  mil- 
lion; in  view  of  the  fact  that  it  is  im. 
portant,  as  we  all  agree,  that  the  re- 
.search  should  go  forward  as  quickly  as 
po.ssible.  in  view  of  the  fact  that  at  the 
University  of  Kentucky  we  have  a  fa- 
cility which  can  proceed  immediately. 
I  a^k  the  members  of  the  Committee 
on  Atxriculture — and  I  am  not  a  member 
of  the  Committee  on  Appropriations  for 
this  particular  purpose — If  they  would 
not  con-sider  an  amendment  in  which 
my  colleague  from  Kentucky  [Mr.  Mor- 
ton)—and,  I  hope,  the  Senators  from 
North  Carolma  1  Mr.  Ervin  and  Mr.  Jor- 
o.KN  1  would  join — to  appropriate  the  full 
sum  of  $1.5  million. 

ThLs  is  a  very  important  subject,  for 
it  involves  research  into  the  effects  of 
-smfjkini,'  upon  health.  It  is  of  Interest 
to  the  entire  country.  The  Senator  from 
Oregon  I  Mrs.  NeubercerI  is  very  much 
iiaterested  in  it.  She  has  been  talking 
about  it  for  years.  She  is  one  of  those 
who  went  before  the  committee  of  the 
House  and  asked  that  a  tobacco  research 
luboratorj-  be  established  and  that  a  spe- 
cial and  expanded  pro,;;ram  of  research 
be  undertaken.  I  hope  that  the  chair- 
man will  favorably  consider  our  request. 
Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  appreciate  the  kind 
remarks  of  the  Senator  from  Kentucky. 
I  can  well  understand  his  concern  about 
the  tobacco  problem.  It  Ls  a  very  great 
product  of  his  State.  His  State  is  noted 
for  the  production  of  beautiful  women, 
speedy  race  iiorses.  and  one  other  prod- 
uct which  i5  a  byproduct  of  agriculture, 
its  well  as  tobacco.  Mostly  burley  to- 
bacco, however 

Mr.  COOPER.  Someone  has  said  that 
we  produce  all  the  necessities  of  life. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  will  not  object  to 
anything  that  the  Senator  says  in  that 
reuard.  bi'cause  he  rt^^resents  a  great 
State  and  he  represents  it  well. 

The  committee  has  been  very  much 
disturbed  about  the  problems  of  tobac- 
co If  anything,  we  have  felt  that  those 
problems  have  a  closer  impact  on  the 
Flue-cured  tobacco  industry  than  on  any 
other  part  of  that  varied  industry,  be- 
cau.se  that  is  the  principal  product  that 
.tjoes  into  cigarettes.  That  seems  to  be 
the  subject  of  mo.st  of  the  adverse  com- 
ments. We  felt  that  anything  we  began 
on  the  program  should  be  divided  be- 
tween the  burley  country,  of  which  Ken- 
tucky and  Tennessee  are  the  principal 
producers  and  the  Flue-cured  areas,  of 
which  Virginia.  North  Carolina,  South 
Carolina,  Georgia,  and  Florida  are  the 
principal  producers. 

However,  there  were  many  problems  in 
connection  with  this  subject.  The  item 
was  not  budgeted. 

Mr.  COOPER.  I  understand. 
Mr.  HOLLAND.  The  House  commit- 
tee, on  which  the  Senator's  State  is  so 
ably  represented  by  the  distinguished 
Representative  whom  he  has  mentioned, 
Mr.  Natcher,  started  the  item  with  $1.5 
million,  drawn  more  or  less  out  of  thin 
air,  but  based  upon  the  knowledge  that 
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all  of  us  have  of  the  critical  situation  in 
which  tobacco  is  now  placed,  and  sug- 
gested that  the  entire  program  be  car- 
ried on  in  the  very  fine  facilities  of  the 
University  of  Kentucky.  ,     .     ,^ 

We  felt  that  we  would  be  only  invit- 
ing a  fight,  and  a  very  justifiable  fight, 
if  we  tried  to  put  in  a  nonbudgeted  item 
of  the  size  left  in  the  bill— $1.5  milUon— 
to  start  the  program  if  we  did  not  show 
some  understanding  of  the  fact  that 
those  enuaged  in  the  production  of  Flue- 
cured  tobacco  are  vitally  interested,  and 
perhaps  more  anxious  about  the  situa- 
tion than  any  others. 

I  am  perfectly  willing  to  be  open- 
minded  on  the  question  in  conference. 
I  should  not  like  to  accept  an  amend- 
ment because  there  are  not  enough 
members  of  the  committee  present  to 
justify  me  in  so  doing.  I  am  perfectly 
willing  to  be  openminded  on  every  as- 
pect of  the  problem. 

For  the  Record  I  wish  to  say  that  this 
is  an  illustration  of  what  happens  when 
unbud^eted  items  are  taken  up.  If 
there  had  been  budget  recommendations, 
there  would  have  been  a  dovetailing  of 
the  Department  of  Health.  Education, 
and  Welfare  program  with  the  agricul- 
tural part  of  the  program,  which  would 
have  made  sense,  and  we  could  have 
acted  in  a  constructive  way. 

There  were  no  budget  recommenda- 
tions in  either  of  these  fields.  We  are 
doinu  the  best  we  can,  treating  the  sub- 
ject rather  generously.  We  have  ap- 
proached the  problem  in  a  way  that  will 
brum  about  no  great  criticism,  and  cer- 
tainlv  no  controversy  or  fight  from  either 
side.'  I  think  there  will  be  none. 

Mr.  COOPER  The  Senator  is  correct 
when  he  says  that  this  item  is  unbudg- 
eted.  That  item  arose  because  of  the 
report  that  came  from  the  Surgeon 
General. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  The  item  will  be  In 
conference  with  the  full  amount  of  $1.5 
million.  Perhaps  we  can  get  some  spe- 
cific advice  from  the  Budget  Bureau  or 
from  the  Department  itself.  We  had  too 
little  in  order  to  deal  with  this  matter  in 
a  wav  completely  satisfactory.  We  have 
suggest4-d  what  seems  to  be  the  wisest 
approach 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  yield  to  my  friend 
the  distinguished  senior  Senator  from 
North  Carolina. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  say  to  my  friends  from 
Kentucky  that  North  Carolina  has  a 
very  substantial  stake.  The  most  sub- 
stantial stake,  as  the  Senator  from  Flor- 
ida pointed  out,  is  in  Flue-cured  tobacco. 
North  Carolina,  however,  has  a  very  sub- 
stantial stake  in  burley  tobacco,  because 
burley  tobacco  Is  grown  in  most  of  the 
mountain  counties  in  North  Carolina, 
and  it  is  the  only  money  crop  of  the  peo- 
ple in  those  areas  who  grow  it.  So,  like 
Kentucky,  we  are  interested  in  burley 
tobacco,  and  we  also  have  a  tremendous 
stake  in  Flue-cured  tobacco,  because 
North  Carolina  farmers  depend  for  half 
of  their  total  income  on  Flue-cured  to- 
bacco. 

I  wish  to  express  to  the  Senator  from 
Florida  and  the  other  members  of  the 
Appropriations  Committee  my  gratitude 


and  the  gratitude  of  North  Carolina  for 
retaining  at  least  two-thirds  of  the  ap- 
propriation in  the  bill,  notwithstanding 
that  It  was  not  budgeted,  and  also  rec- 
ommending that  it  be  made  available, 
half  to  the  University  of  Kentucky  and 
half  to  North  Carolina,  for  research,  not 
only  on  burley  but  also  Flue-cured  to- 
bacco. 

In  common  with  the  Senators  from 
Kentucky,  my  colleague  [Mr.  Jordan] 
and  I  have  been  much  concerned  by 
what  we  consider  to  be,  in  many  re- 
spects, an  absolutely  unjustified  attack 
on  the  tobacco  industry.  This  industry 
not  only  brings  a  livelihood  to  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  people,  both  on  the  farm 
and  in  the  factory,  as  well  as  those  who 
sell  tobacco  products,  but  it  brings  ac- 
cording to  my  recollection,  $3.5  billion  in 
excise  taxes  alone  to  the  Federal,  State, 
and  local  treasuries. 

My  colleague,  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  I  Mr.  Jordan  1.  and  I.  on  two 
occasions,  visited  the  President  in  recent 
days  and  asked  the  President  to  urge 
inclusion  in  the  budget  for  the  next 
fiscal  year  of  substantial  amounts  for 
tobacco  research. 

Senators  from  Kentucky,  North  Caro- 
lina, and  other  States  that  have  such  a 
great  economic  interest  in  this  matter 
should  make  common  cause,  as  we  have 
done  on  other  occasions,  to  see  if  we 
cannot  get  a  substantial  appropriation 
for  tobacco  research  in  all  areas  in  the 
next  fiscal  year. 

An  industry  which  pays  $2  billion  or 
more  in  excise  taxes  into  the  Federal 
treasury  is  justified  in  having  substan- 
tial research  in  order  to  overcome  the 
objections  of  the  Surgeon  General's  com- 
mittee and  other  objections  to  the  use  of 
tobacco  manufactured  for  cigarettes. 

I  thank  the  committee  for  its 
action  in  recommending  the  allocation 
of  funds  for  research  into  the  two  types 
of  tobacco.  There  are  fine  research  fa- 
cilities in  Lexington,  at  the  University 
of  Kentucky,  and  also  at  Oxford.  I 
think  our  cause  is  a  common  one.  We 
really  have  no  divergent  interests  in  this 
matter. 

I  thank  the  Senator  again  for  what 
he  did  in  committee  and  what  he  is  do- 
ing on  the  fioor  in  this  connection. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  For  myself  and  for 
all  other  members  of  the  committee,  be- 
cause there  was  no  difference  of  opin- 
ion in  the  decision  that  these  problems 
should  be  attacked,  even  though  the 
matter  was  not  budgeted,  and  we  should 
make  a  beginning  and  a  substantial  one, 
I  thank  the  Senator  for  his  kind  com- 
ments. 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina.  I 
join  my  distinguished  colleague  from 
North  Carolina  in  the  remarks  he  has 
made  about  tobacco,  not  only  Flue-cured 
but  burley  tobacco,  because  it  is  a  com- 
mon cause,  as  he  has  pointed  out.  In 
the  mountain  counties  of  the  western 
part  of  North  Carolina,  as  the  Senator 
from  Kentucky  and  the  Senator  from 
Florida  know,  burley  tobacco  is  grown 
on  many  small  farms.  It  is  planted  on 
slopes    where    no    other    crops    can    be 


planted.  So  this  matter  relates  to  prob- 
lems that  face  both  burley  and  Flue- 
cured  tobacco  growers. 

I  am  sure  we  have  no  objection  to  get- 
ting a  million  and  a  half  dollars  for  re- 
search, so  long  as  it  is  divided  50-50.  We 
do  not  want  it  divided  as  the  jackrabbit 
and  the  horse  are  divided  50-50 — one 
horse  and  one  jackrabbit. 

This  amount  is  justified  because,  as 
has  been  pointed  out,  and  so  far  as  I 
know,  practically  all  the  health  hazards 
that  have  been  blamed  on  smoking  have 
been  directed  to  cigarettes.  North  Caro- 
lina produces  more  Flue-cured  tobacco 
than  the  rest  of  the  States  put  together. 
Not  only  does  it  involve  an  economic 
problem  for  North  Carolina,  but  it  has 
a  great  many  other  effects  on  our  State's 
economy  as  well  as  its  social  life. 

To  go  back  to  the  research  station  at 
Oxford,  the  record  of  the  hearings  shows 
that  the  research  station  at  Oxford  is 
the  oldest  research  station  in  the  world. 
That  goes  back  a  long  time.    It  takes  in 
the  whole  world.     It  has  not  had  the 
money  to  do  the  job  it  should  be  able  to 
do.     Of  course,  the  question  of  health 
hazards  has  been  brought  to  the  fore- 
front in  the  last  2  or  3  years,  particu- 
larly this  year,  more  so  than  ever  before; 
but  the  research  laboratory  at  Oxford 
has  devoted  time  and  attention  to  breed- 
ing tobacco.    Up  to  now  the  faults  that 
have  been  laid  to  tobacco  have  not  been 
proved  to  be  true.    It  is  asserted  that 
nicotine  is  bad.    Our  State  colleges  have 
done    extensive    research    on    tobacco. 
They  have  learned  through  research  and 
development  that  tobacco  with  less  nico- 
tine in  it  can  be  grown. 

The  same  thing  is  true  vidth  regard 
to  tars.  Much  stress  is  laid  on  tars  as 
being  dangerous  to  health.  We  do  not 
know  that  they  are  but  it  is  asserted 
that  they  are.  Our  State  has  spent  a 
tremendous  amount  of  money  in  research 
in  that  field. 

I  feel  very  strongly  that,  since  the 
finger  of  suspicion  has  been  pointed 
largely  at  tobacco  used  in  cigarettes,  and 
since  more  than  half  of  the  Flue-cured 
tobacco  grown  is  grown  in  North  Caro- 
lina, it  should  have  more  money  for  re- 
search. If  the  Senator  can  persuade  the 
conferees  to  grant  $1.5  milUon,  and  we 
are  given  half  of  it,  we  wiU  not  quarrel 
with  it.     I  believe  we  can  use  it  very 

wisely. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  The  conferees  from 
both  Houses  will  be  striving  to  find  out 
how  much  can  be  appropriately  used 
this  year,  and  where  and  what  way  it 
can  be  used  to  best  advantage.  I  am 
sorry  that  we  did  not  have  a  full  budget 
examination  and  recommendations  on 
both  the  Agriculture  Department's  inter- 
est in  this  particular  matter  and  its  part 
in  any  research  to  be  imdertaken  by  the 
Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare.  It  illustrates  how  helpful  it  is 
and  how  much  in  the  cause  of  real 
economy  it  is  to  have  real  studies  made 
and  then  have  the  results  incorporated 
in  and  represented  in  the  agency  budg- 
et requests.  ,_    .J     ^    ^„ 

Mr.   MORTON.     Mr.  President,   will 

the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  am  glad  to  s^eld  to 
the  distinguished  junior  Senator  from 
Kentucky. 
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Mr.  MORTON.  I  appreciate  what  has 
been  done  by  him  and  his  committee. 
This  is  not  a  question,  as  I  see  it.  of 
burley  versus  Flue-cured  or  Kentucky 
versus  North  Carolina  tobacco.  We  are 
faced  with  an  emergency.  Flesearch  is 
required.  I  should  like  to  read  a  few 
pertinent  paragraphs  from  the  House  re- 
port, which  was  submitted  by  Mr  Whit- 
ten,  of  the  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions, at  page  6: 

Th«  Tobacco  Problem 
Tobacco  has  b«en  a  major  akirlcultural 
commodity  through  the  years  It  Is  produced 
In  21  States  and  tj  the  flfth  largest  Income- 
producing  crop  to  farmers  It  la  un  $8  bil- 
lion Industry  with  growers  recelvlns:  about 
•  1  2  billion  per  year.  It  pays  some  «3  3  bil- 
lion each  year  In  tazea  to  our  Federal,  atate, 
and  local  governments. 

Due  to  the  Implications  of  the  Surgeon 
Generals  report.  It  ia  easentlal  that  we  And 
the  answers  through  research  In  this  effort 
we  must  have  the  cooperation  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  and  private 
Industry,  to  determine  the  properties  of 
tobacco  which  may  affect  the  health  of 
smokers  and  to  develop  means  to  eliminate 
any  harmful  substances  found 

It  Is  extremely  Important  that  this  research 
begin  Immediately.  The  answers  to  this 
problem  must  be  found  Just  aa  rapidly  as 
possible  to  prevent  economic  rain  for  grow- 
ers, substantial  losses  of  reve.iue  to  the  Fed- 
eral and  local  governments  and  possible  In- 
Jury  to  the  public  health. 

The  committee  hearings  disclose  that  the 
University  of  Kentucky  ha.;  a  Tobacco  Re- 
search LatKDratory  built  with  «4  .5  million  of 
State  funds  which  Is  now  available  and  has 
been  offered  to  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture by  university  and  State  offlcials  for  such 
reseiu-ch.  It  Is  located  adjacent  to  the  new 
medical  research  center  at  this  university 
and  Is  Ideally  situated  for  a  co<.)rdinuted  a^rl- 
cultural-medlcal  research  problem  of  this 
nature  Accordingly,  the  committee  has  In- 
cluded «1. 500.000  of  section  32  funds  In  the 
bill  for  1965  to  enable  the  Department  to 
Immediately  Initiate  tobacco  re.'^earch  at  this 
location  in  collaboration  with  the  State  uni- 
versity. State  agencies,  the  Dt-panment  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  and  other 
public  and  private  organizations  which  can 
contribute  to  a  concerted  approach  to  this 
undent  research  need. 

I  appreciate  what  the  Senator  from 
Florida  has  done  and  what  his  commit- 
tee has  done.  We  must  move  on  this 
matter.  I  point  out  that  we  have  this 
modern  research  facihty.  built  with 
State  funds,  which  startt  d  a  few  years 
a^o  The  facility  has  now  been  dedi- 
cated It  started  with  a  $1  million  ap- 
propr.ation  by  the  State  Legislature  of 
Kentucky.  It  went  up  to  $4'..  million. 
It  i.s  there.  I  trust  that  \\r  .>.fia!l  solve 
the  problem  for  burley  and  Flue -cured 
tobacco.  We  are  as  anxious  as  North 
Carolina  to  solve  the  problem 

I  appreciate  the  courte.sy  of  the  Sena- 
tor from  Florida. 

Mr  HOLLAND.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
It  IS  quite  a  problem.  .A  complete  pro- 
gram must  be  worked  out  There  are 
two  Government  departments  involved. 
There  are  two  stations,  one  a  State  sta- 
tion, and  the  other  a  Federal  station. 
The  Federal  station  is  an  old  station 
which  has  been  doing  this  work  In  a 
satisfactory  way,  with  a  limitt^d  staff. 
The  State  station  consists  of  probably 


the  best  group  of  buildings  that  has  been 
accumulated  for  thi.s  work.  There  are 
two  industries,  the  great  center  of  one 
is  in  Kentucky,  and  the  great  center  of 
the  other  is  on  the  Atlantic  seaboard. 
North  Carolina  bring  one  of  five  or  six 
of  the  principal  States  involved  in  to- 
bacco production 

The  committee,  while  not  trying  to 
be  a  Solomon,  ha.s  tried  to  start  this 
program  on  a  basis  on  which  it  will  not 
be  seriously  questioned,  so  that  we  can 
come  forth  with  a  proi,'ram  that  will  be 
moving  I  believe  it  will  be  equally 
beneficial  to  all  concerned  if  we  can  get 
it  moving  It  Is  huhly  necessitous  that 
we  get  the  program  moving.  I  am  sure 
all  will  agree  that  the  committee  has 
approached  the  problem  in  an  attempt 
to  reach  the  desired  objectives  and  to 
do  the  best  possible  Job  in  connection 
with  It 

Mr  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina  Mr 
President,  will  the  Senator  yield  further? 
Mr  HOLLAND  I  yield 
Mr  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina  I 
not.e  that  in  addition  to  the  tobacco  prob- 
lem, with  which  the  Senat^>rs  committee 
has  dealt  with  so  well,  the  report  also 
speaks  of  accflerated  research  on  the 
sucker  control  probU-m 

Mr  HOLL.'\ND  I  am  sure  that  the 
.suckf'r  problem  has  i;i\en  many  head- 
aches to  Senators  from  tobacco-produc- 
ii^.g  States 

Mr  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina  I 
am  delighted  that  the  Senator  has  in- 
cluded that  Item.  The  whole  committee 
has  done  a  marvelous  Job  in  working  out 
these  appropriations  I  especially  wish 
to  sav  to  thr  two  distinu'uished  Senators 
from  Kentucky  that  I  appreciate  their 
ccxjperation  This  is  a  cooperative  un- 
dertaking Both  tobaccos  are  in  trouble, 
Fmm  the  standpoint  of  the  average  per- 
son, tobacco  IS  tobacco.  He  does  not 
know  the  difference  between  burley  and 
Flu<*-cured  tobacco  He  do«s  know  when 
It  comes  to  a  little  Turkish  tobacco, 

Mr  HOLLANI")  I  believe  there  was  a 
a  letter  received  from  the  distinguished 
Senators  from  Maryland,  where  a  slight- 
ly different  kind  of  tobacco  is  raised 

Mr  COOPER.  Mr  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr  HOLL.AND  I  yield. 
Mr.  COOFKR  I  had  intended  to  pro- 
po.se  an  amendment  for  my.self,  and  for 
my  colleague  from  Kentucky  (Mr  Mor- 
ton 1.  in  which  our  two  colleagues  from 
North  Carolina  fMr.  Ervin  and  Mr.  Jor- 
dan I  have  also  expressed  a  de.sire  to  Join, 
asking  that  the  appropriation  be  in- 
creased from  ?1  to  >1  .T  million  for  to- 
bacco research.  The  amendment  reads: 
On  page  20.  line  3,  strike  out  til  million" 
and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof    $11  f>  million," 

I  understand  the  Senator  to  say  now 
that  his  mmd  is  open  on  this  subject, 
and  then  when  he  goes  to  conference  he 
will  consider  the  po.ssibility  and  neces- 
sity of  increasing  the  amount  contained 
in  the  Senate  bill  for  tobacco  research. 
I  believe  the  Senator  said  that  a  few 
moments  ago 

Mr  HOLLAND.  I  am  sure  that  I 
speak  for  both  myself  and  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  North  Dakota  I  Mr. 


Young)  who  will  be  on  the  conference 
committee.  I  shall  be  on  that  committee 
We  have  no  prejudice  whatever  in  this 
matter  We  wish  to  approach  this  prob- 
lem in  a  way  that  will  be  most  effective 
We  are  trying  to  find  a  program  which 
Will  deal  effectively  with  this  bad  prob- 
lem I  believe  the  Senator  will  find  that 
we  are  not  adamant  in  any  way, 

I  yield  to  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  North  Dakota,  whom  I  see  on  his 
feet. 

Mr  YOUNO  of  North  Dakota.  I  be- 
lieve this  would  be  the  best  way  of  han- 
dling it.  If  nothing  is  added,  we  shall 
have  adequate  leeway  in  conference. 
The  conferees  on  the  Senate  side  wili 
look  with  considerable  favor  on  a  pro- 
posal of  this  kind. 

Mr.  COOPER.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Florida  and  the  Senator  from  North 
Dakota. 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina.  Will 
the  Senator  yield  once  more? 

Mr  HOLLAND  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
my  distinguished  friend  from  North 
Carolina. 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina. 
Would  the  Senator  from  Florida 
agree  to  have  a  copy  of  the  letter  which 
appears  in  the  report  of  the  hearings  in- 
cluded in  tht  Record  at  this  point? 

Mr  HOLLAND.  Yes.  I  would  also 
agree  to  a  similar  showing  from  the 
Senators  from  Kentucky,  If  they  wish, 
as  well  as  from  the  Senators  from  Mary- 
land. Such  a  letter  Is  also  included  in 
the  printed  hearings. 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina.  Mr, 
President.  I  ask  that  the  letter  and  state- 
ment which  be^in  at  page  1385  and  run 
through  to  the  top  of  page  1388  of  the 
hrarintis  be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this 
point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
and  statement  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

U  S  Senate. 
Washington,  DC,  July  16,  1964. 
Hon   Spessard  L  Holland, 

Chairman.  Subcommittee  on  Agriculture  Ap- 
propriations. Senate  Committee  on  Ap- 
prirpriation<; 

Dear  Mr  Chairman:  We  are  sure  you 
share  the  concern  of  tlie  tobacco  growers  and 
the  entire  tobacco  Indu.stry  concerning  re- 
search on  pesticides  and  metUcal  health.  We 
have  carefully  reviewed  the  action  Uiken  by 
the  House  of  Representatives  and  the  ver- 
sion of  the  agriculture  appropriations  bill 
pa.ssed  by  the  Hi)\ise  to  provide  funds  for  re- 
search on  burley  t^)bacco 

While  burley  tobacco  Is  Important,  most  of 
the  concern  as  to  the  health  factors  affecting 
tobacco  Is  related  t(j  Flue-cured  tobacco  used 
In  cigarettes.  Such  Flue-cured  tobacco  con- 
stitutes approximately  65  percent  of  the  to- 
bacco grown  In  the  United  States, 

In  view  of  this  fact,  we  request  that  the 
Senate  committee  Include  a  provision  In  the 
agriculture  appropriations  bill  whereby  a  pro- 
portionate share  of  the  funds  for  tobacco  re- 
search would  be  allocated  to  research  on 
Flue-cured  tobacco. 

In  connection  with  the  long-range  re- 
search program  on  tobacco,  both  with  regard 
to  pesticides  and  the  health  factors,  we  have 
a  tobacco  research  station  at  Oxford.  N,C. 
During  fiscal  ye.ir  1964.  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  made  funds  available  to  this 
station  In  the  amount  of  1299.300.  This  sta- 
tion, like  many  other  research  stations,  needs 
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modernization  and  renovation  in  order  to 
^rry  out  an  effective  tobacco  research  pro- 

^Sere  is  attached  a  statement  showing  the 
modest  program  of  research  at  Oxford.  N.C., 
'"ether  with  estimates  of  needs  for  reno- 
vation of  this  facility  which  would  enable 
It  to  expand  Its  present  research  program. 

We  urge  that  an  appropriation  be  Included 
in  the  agriculture  appropriations  bill  to  pro- 
vide for  adequate  funds  to  enable  a  con- 
tinuation of  the  research  program  the 
tobacco  research  station  at  Oxford,  N.C..  is 
conducting  on  pesticides  and  health  factors 
as  they  relate  to  Flue-cured  tobacco. 

Wltli  all  kinds  wishes,  I  am, 
Sincerely  yours, 

Sam  J.  Ervin,  Jr. 
B.  Everett  Jordak. 

STATEMENT  OF  PRESENT  AND  PROPOSED  TOBACCO 

Research  at  Oxford,  N.C. 

The  tobacco  research  station  at  Orford, 
N  C  .  is  one  of  the  oldest  research  stations  In 
the  world  devoted  primarily  to  tobacco  re- 
search. The  present  Investigations  on  breed- 
ing fertilizers,  curing,  and  cultural  practices 
are  the  programs  on  which  a  worldwide  rep- 
utation was  established.  Significant  accom- 
pluhments  have  been  the  discovery  of  new 
knowledge  on  plant  nutrition  requirements, 
the  development  of  varieties  resistant  to  the 
prevalent  disease,  and  new  Information  on 
curing  procedures  to  maximize  the  quality 
potential  present  In  leaf  at  harvest. 

Funds  available  under  regular  approprla- 
tloiis  in  fiscal  year  1964  for  direct  research  on 
tobacco  at  Oxford  amount  to  approximately 
$299,300  and  are  distributed  as  follows: 
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H»t)4  funds  . 
avuilalile 

rrofesslonal 
man-years 

Oifonl: 

Crops  ri'so;\rch 

Kiitomoiopy  ri'soarcli 

A>:rlciiltiiral    etiglmcriiig 
ri'sc:ircli 

jHi.noo 
:.,'•),  0()o 

42,300 
27S.  300 

2i,no<i 

299.300 

7.0 
3.0 

1.8 

Subtotal 

Fands   allocated    to   apricul- 
tiiral  cnKlnrcrliig  rosi'urrh  ;it 
Jiliickshiirp,  Vii.,  I'll!   iisr.l 
Bt  Oxlopl  throiipli  lict  111  of 
englnifrlnp  personnel 

Total  fiituls  available  at 
Oxford.  X.C.     - 

— ^- 

11.8 
11.8 

In  addition  to  the  regular  funds  available. 
nonrecurring  funds  of  $235,500  are  available 
In  1964  by  transfers  from  CCC  funds  for 
research  on  tobacco.  Of  this  amount  $93,- 
600  Is  allocated  for  research  contracts. 

The  $181,000  available  for  crops  research 
Includes  an  Increase  of  $123,200  at  location 
level,  provided  In  fiscal  year  1964  to  accelerate 
research   effort  at  Oxford,  emphasizing  the 
production  of  high-quality  leaf.    During  the 
Interim  of   hiring,   part  of  this  increase  is 
being  used  to  provide  equipment  and  head- 
house-greenhouse  space  to  provide  for  more 
effective    research.     Research    will    be    con- 
ducted on  the  Identification  of  quality  fac- 
tors In  the  growing  plant  as  related  to  cured 
leaf  quality,  placing  primary  Importance  on 
constituents   which    may   be    hazardous   to 
health.      Techniques    will    be    developed   to 
study   the   physiology   and   biochemistry   of 
the   tobacco   plant   from  seedling  to  ciu«d 
leaf,  and  means  developed  to  enhance  those 
characteristics  which  are  desirable  and  re- 
move or  reduce  those  which  are  undesirable. 
New  varieties  and  cultural  practices  will  be 
developed  to  facilitate  the  production  of  to- 
bacco safe  to  smoke. 

Because  the  recent  report  by  the  Surgeon 
General  Implicates  cigarette  smoking  as  a 
health  hazard,  new  and  different  needs  for 
research  at  the  Oxford  Tobacco  Research  Sta- 


tion are  brought  into  focus.  The  new  re- 
search would  Include  studies  on  ( 1 )  the  bio- 
genesis, biosynthesis,  and  nature  of  Inher- 
itance of  compounds  which  may  be  hazard- 
ous to  health;  (2)  effective  means  to  reduce 
or  eliminate  hazardous  compounds  through 
breeding  or  changed  cultural  practices;  (3) 
the  physiology  and  biochemistry  of  the  to- 
bacco plant  as  Influenced  by  modifications 
in  cultural  practices;  (4)  the  chemical  com- 
position and  physical  properties  of  cured 
leaf  as  Influenced  by  different  production  and 
curing  practices.  Such  new  and  expanded 
crops  research  programs  are  feasible  and 
their  scope  would  depend  upon  the  magni- 
tude of  additional  support. 

The  $55,000  available  at  Oxford  In  fiscal 
year  1964  for  research  on  control  of  tobacco 
insects  continues  this  program  at  the  same 
level  as  In  1963.  In  addition,  $150,600,  a 
portion  of  the  funds  available  In  fiscal  year 

1964  by  nonrecurring  transfers  from  CCC 
funds  win  be  used  to  obtain  equipment 
($57,000)  and  for  research  contracts  ($93,500) 
to  support  research  on  methods  of  rearing 
or  collecting  large  numbers  of  tobacco  horn- 
worms  and  budworms. 

A  program  Increase  of  $30,000  under  the 

1965  budget  Increase  of  $1,500,000  for  re- 
search on  pesticide  residue  hazards  Is 
planned  for  research  to  be  conducted  at 
Oxford  on  sterility  methods  and  attractants 
for  tobacco  Insects. 

The  principal  program  at  Oxford  on  in- 
sect control  Is  a  Joint  entomology  and  agri- 
cultural engineering  effort  concerned  with 
black  light  traps.  At  present,  major  en- 
tomological research  emphasis  is  aimed  at 
developing  effective  methods  of  controlling 
tobacco  insects  that  will  avoid  Insecticide 
residues  on  the  harvested  leaf.  Black  light 
traps  are  being  Investigated  for  tobacco 
horn  worn  control.  Stalk  cutting,  a  cultural 
practice  which  reduced  late  season  breeding 
of  hornworns  and  budworns,  is  also  being 
evaluated.  Mass  rearing  and  sterilization 
techniques  for  the  homworn  and  tobacco 
budworm  are  being  developed  in  preparation 
for   field   tests   of    the  sterUe   male   release 

method.  ^  ,    ^     ,„ 

Research  on  tobacco  Insects  at  Oxford  wui 
continue  to  be  concerned  with  the  evalua- 
tion of  blaclc  light  traps  and  cultural  prac- 
tices for  hornworm  and  budworm  control. 

Engineering  research  on  development  and 
use  of  light  traps  to  control  tobacco  Insects 
was  Initiated  at  Oxford  In  fiscal  year  1962  at 
a  cost  of  about   $46,000   by  special  assign- 
ment of  engineering  personnel  from  Blacks- 
burg,  Va.,  $25,000  of  this  was  an  allocation 
from'  the  contingency  research  fund.    These 
funds  were  used  to  purchase  and  Install  365 
light  traps  on  an  area  of  113  square  mUes 
In  the  vicinity  of  Oxford  and  to  assign  agrl- 
ciUttiral  engineers  from  Blacksburg  to  this 
program.     During  fiscal  year  1963,  the  work 
was  continued  with  support  of  $21,000  from 
Blacksburg    covering    assignment    of    engi- 
neering  personnel.     The    1964   Agricultural 
Appropriation   Act  provided  an   increase  of 
$42,300  at  location  level  for  engineering  re- 
search   on    Flue-cured    tobacco    In    North 
Carolina,  making  a  total  at  Oxford  of  about 
$63,300  of  regular  funds  avaUable  for  engi- 
neering research  In  1964.    In  addition,  $85,- 
000  Is  available  on  a  nonrecurring  basis  by 
transfers  from  CCC  funds.     The  combined 
financial  support  In   1964  of  approximately 
$148,300  wUl  make  possible  the  Installation 
of  an  additional  585  light  traps  servicing  a 
total   area  of   314  square  miles.     The   1965 
budget     estimates    propose    an    additional 
$75,000  to  expand  the  light  trap  program, 
also   a  portion   of  the   budget  Increase  of 
$1,600,000  for  research  on  pesticide  residue 
hazards  proposed  for  1965. 

With  reference  to  your  request  for  In- 
formation on  additional  funds  which  could 
be  used  effectively  at  Oxford  beyond  amounts 


in  the   1965   budget   estUnates  we  are  fur- 
nishing the  following: 


Additional  amounts  without  new 
facilities: 
Crops  research — health  related 
tobacco  research,  principally 
on  development  of  new  varie- 
ties low  m  tars,  etc $175,000 

Entomology  research — control  of 
flea  beetles,  budworms,  horn- 
worms,  and  aphids,  including 
expansion  of  research  on  use  of 
light  traps  for  controls  of  to- 
bacco   budworm 300,000 

Agricultural  engineering  re- 
search— planting  and  weed  and 
pest  control  research.  Includ- 
ing cooperation  in  evaluation 
use  of  light  Uaps  and  sound 
attractants  for  tobacco  bud- 
worm   control 1^0-  OOP 

Total 615,000 

New  facilities:  Remodeling  present 
faculties  ($150,000)  and  con- 
struction of  additional  head- 
house-greenhouses    ($350,000)—     500,000 

These  extended  facilities  would 
provide  for  more  effective  re- 
search and  require  an  additional 
$100,000  for  operating  costs 100,000 

Mr.    HOLLAND.    Mr.    President,    if 
there   are   any   other   requests  on   this 
subject.  I  shall  be  glad  to  have  them 
presented,  because  the  committee  does 
not  wish  to  preclude  the  fullest  discus- 
sion of  this  subject.  - 
The  remaining  $10  million  proposed 
for  research  with  section  32  funds  con- 
sists of  $5  million  for  cost  of  production 
research,  of  which  $4,130,000  is  specified 
on  pages  12  through  14  of  the  committee 
report,  leaving  $870,000  to  be  used  by  the 
Agricultural  Research  Service  and  the 
Cooperative  State  Research  Service  for 
urgent  work  In  the  various  States.    The 
committee  also  recommends  the  use  of 
$5  million  for  utilization  and  Industrial 
uses  research  in   accordance  with  the 
breakdown  shown  on  pages  14  and  15  of 
the  committee  report.    The  use  of  sec- 
tion 32  funds  for  research  should  be  very 
limited.    Every     agricultural     program 
financed  under  this  appropriation  bill  is 
on  a  regular  appropriation  basis.    All 
long-term  research  activities  should  be 
similarly  financed. 

In  other  words,  we  wish  to  make  it 
clear  that  while  we  may  start  items  that 
we  believe  are  appropriate  under  section 
32,  if  they  become  regular  research  items 
we  expect  them  to  appear  in  the  regu- 
lar budget  and  to  be  provided  for  out  of 
regular  funds  from  the  time  they  be- 
come permanent  research  items. 

The  committee  recommends  an  appro- 
priation of  $87,500,000  for  the  Sugar  Act 
program,  the  budget  estimate,  an  in- 
crease of  $1,100,000  above  the  House  bill 
and  $9,500,000  above  1964.  The  pay- 
ments under  this  program  are  manda- 
tory to  those  producers  who  comply  with 
the  requirements  of  the  act.  The  1963 
production  of  sugar  is  estimated  to  be 
about  830  tons  higher  than  in  1964  and 
present  indications  are  that  the  1964  crop 
will  continue  at  least  at  that  level.  I 
want  to  emphasize  that  this  program 
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does  not  impose  any  burden  on  the  tax- 
payer because  the  actual  collections  aris- 
ing from  use  of  Sugar  Act  legislation 
from  1938  to  1963  exceed  the  costs  under 
the  program  by  more  than  S527  million 
This  program  Is  financed  by  a  process- 
ing tax  against  refineries  It  has  more 
than  taken  care  of  subsidies  to  growers 
and  has  allowed  large  sums  to  be  added 
to  the  general  revenue  each  year. 

AGRICULTURAL    CONSfRV  ATION 

The  committee  concurs  in  the  House 
action  in  continuing  the  agricultural 
conservation  program  for  1965  at  $J20 
million,  exclusive  of  administration,  the 
same  amount  authorized  for  the  11)64 
program.  The  Congress  has  for  several 
years  found  it  necessary  to  continue  this 
program  at  this  level,  even  though  the 
Budget  Bureau  each  year  requests  its 
reduction.  I  hope  the  Budget  Bureau 
will  recognize  the  value  i^f  this  program 
in  protecting  land  and  water  resources 

The  appropriation  of  $194  million  for 
the  conservation  reserve  program  is  $100 
million  less  than  last  year  and  this  de- 
crease proposed  in  the  revised  budget 
estimates  is  due  to  tiie  reduction  in  the 
number  of  contracts  enforced. 

This   is   a   longtime   program,    which 
Is  gradually  playing  out  year  after  year 
The   amount   provided   this   year   is.    as 
stated,   much   less  than   it   has   been   in 
earlier  years. 

The  committee  recommends  $J0  mil- 
lion for  the  cropland  conversion  pro- 
gram, including  the  estimate  of  $10  mil- 
lion requested  in  Senate  Docummt  No. 
83  for  the  1964  program.  This  is  the 
amount  of  the  budget  estimate.  We  also 
recommend  an  appropriation  of  S4  mil- 
lion for  emergency  conservation  meas- 
ures. This  estimate  was  not  considered 
by  the  House,  since  it  was  submitted  to 
the  Senate  on  June  24  and  printed  in 
Senate  IDocument  No.  82  This  estunatt 
was  submitted  in  response  to  the  recom- 
mendations of  this  committee  in  con- 
sidering an  estimate  for  this  same  pur- 
pose in  the  Supplemental  Appropriation 
Act  of  1964.  We  believe  this  program 
should  be  provided  for  in  the  regular 
annual  appropriation  bill  rather  than 
relying  on  supplementals. 

CREOrr    PROGRAMS 

The  committee  recommends  $365  mil- 
lion for  electrification  loans  and  $70  mil- 
lion for  telephone  loans  by  the  Rural 
Electrification  Administration.  This  is 
in  addition  to  funds  estimated  to  be 
carried  over  in  1964  of  about  $25  million 
for  electrification  loans  and  $23  million 
for  telephone  loans.  The  Rural  Electri- 
fication Administration  Administrator 
has  established  some  procedures  t<i  carry 
out  the  directions  carried  in  the  Senate 
last  year  and  we  hope  that  he  will  con- 
tmue  to  do  so  in  the  future  Both  of 
these  programs  have  benefited  the  rural 
as  well  as  the  urban  segments  of  our 
Nation  and  is  helping  to  improve  stand- 
ards of  living  in  rural  areas.  The  com- 
mittee does  not  approve  of  the  plan  of 
the  REA  Administrator  to  conduct  power 
supply  surveys  prior  to  receipt  of  a  loan 
application  for  generation  and  transmis- 
sion purposes.  It  Is  believed  that  if  the 
REA  will  limit  Its  power  surveys  to  the 
purpose  and  general  directives  contained 
in  the  committee  report  last  year,  this 


increase  will  not  be  necessary  The  com- 
mittee has  denied  the  use  of  funds  for 
this  purpose  and  reduced  the  recom- 
mended appropriation  to  the  amount  In 
the  budget,  which  is  a  rt-duction  of  $213,- 
000  under  the  House  bill 

Tht-  committee  recommends  a  total  of 
$360  million  for  the  loans  by  the  Farm- 
ers Home  Administration  from  it.s  direct 
loan  account.  This  is  the  same  as  pro- 
posed by  the  House  and  is  $35  million 
above  the  budget  estimate  Of  this 
amount  $50  million  is  continued  as  a 
coiUingency  fund  for  farm-operating 
loans  to  be  used  as  and  when  needed 
An  increa.se  of  $1.500, OOO  above  1964  and 
in  the  House  bill  is  proposed  for  loans 
for  rental  housing  for  elderly  persons  of 
low  or  moderate  income  in  rural  areas 
This  will  provide  a  total  of  $5  million, 
the  same  amount  tis  the  budget  esti- 
mate 

In  connection  with  this  same  item.  I 
wish  to  pay  credit  to  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  North  Dakota  i  Mr  Young  I 
who  ha.s  been  deeply  interested  in  the 
program  for  elderly  people  living  in 
rural  areas. 

RCIMBURSEMENT    APPROPRIATIONS 

The  budget  requested  an  appropriation 
of  $1,724  million  to  reimburse  the  Com- 
modity Credit  Corporation  for  a  part  of 
Its  losses  incurred  in  1963  for  price  sup- 
port and  related  programs.  Its  total 
losst-s  in  1963  were  $2,654,853  000  but  the 
budget  estimate  was  limitetl  to  that 
amount  e.stimated  to  be  need''d  to  per- 
mit the  Corporation  to  carry  out  its  au- 
thorized programs  in  1965.  The  com- 
mittee proposes  a  reduction  in  this  esti- 
mate of  $150  million  since  the  exact 
amount  cannot  be  determined  at  this 
time  The  committee  is  recommending' 
a  provision  in  the  bill  to  prevent  the 
mandatory  use  of  the  mlcronaire  read- 
ing as  a  part  of  cotton  cla.ssing  during 
the  fiscal  year  1965.  This  is  a  signifi- 
cant change  m  the  requirement  for  price 
support  loans  and  it  had  not  been 
brought  to  the  attention  of  the  commit- 
tee by  the  Department  The  committee 
believes  that  if  the  micronaire  reading 
IS  essential  to  cotton  classmg.  it  should 
be  made  a  part  of  the  regular  classing 
standards. 

Under  the  limitation  placed  in  tiie  bill, 
any  producer  who  wished  to  have  a  mi- 
cronaire reading  could  still  get  it.  but  it 
would  be  voluntary  action  and  would  be 
at  his  own  expense. 

The  committee  recommends  restora- 
tion of  S125  million  of  the  House  re<luc- 
tion  of  $281  million  in  the  budget  esti- 
mate for  carrying  out  title  I  of  Public 
Law  480  sales  of  commodities  for  foreign 
currencies.  Expenditures  under  the  pro- 
gram are  governed  by  provisions  of  the 
bvisic  legislation  and  agreements  entered 
into  thereunder.  This  increase  is  nec- 
essary to  finance  the  nece.ssary  costs  un- 
der the  program  and  wil!  provide  $1,- 
737  million,  a  reduction  of  $156  million 
under  the  budget  estimates. 

The  committee  recommends  the  re- 
vised budget  estimate  of  $220,453  000  for 
emergency  famine  relief  under  title  11 
of  Public  Law  480  and  $35  million  for 
long-term  supply  contracts  under  title 
IV  which  IS  a  reduction  of  $20  million 
below    the    budget    estimates    and    the 


House  bill.  The  committee  believes 
these  amounts  will  be  adequate  to  carry 
out  the  program  in  1965. 

The  estimate  of  $31,838,000  for  Inter- 
national Wheat  Agreement  is  recom- 
mended Any  additional  cost  m  1965 
\v:ll  be  considered  in  connection  with 
future  estimates.  An  appropriation  of 
$102,860,000  is  recommended  for  the  cost 
to  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  of 
agricultural  commodities  bartered  for 
strategic  and  other  materials  which  are 
transferred  to  the  supplemental  st^)ck- 
pile  This  is  $20  million  over  the  House 
bill  and  $17,160,000  below  the  budget 
estimates.  The  committee  believes  this 
additional  amount  is  needed  to  cover  the 
estimat.«'d  cost  of  this  program  to  the 
Corporation  in  1965. 

Mr  President,  I  have  completed  my 
prepared  remarks.  I  note  tht^  presence 
m  the  Chamber  of  the  distinguished 
.setuor  Senator  from  Nebraska  I  Mr. 
HkuskaI.  who  has  been  detained  else- 
where by  necessary  business  until  a  few 
nunule.s  ago.  I  wish  to  have  the  Record 
show  that  he  ha.s  rendered  yeoman  .serv- 
ice to  the  subcommittee  and  the  full 
committee,  and  that  agriculture  has  no 
more  tirm  or  steadfast  friend  than  the 
senior  Senator  from  Nebraska. 

He  is  one  of  those  who  were  so  vitally 
interested  in  the  station  in  his  State,  a 
station  that  has  great  irerit.  I  have  al- 
ready covered  that  item,  but  I  wish  to 
make  it  clear  that  he  is  one  of  the  Sen- 
ators who  were  gracious  enough  to  fol- 
low the  program  Let  us  see  what  will 
be  recommended  next  year.  Our  action 
IS  completely  without  prejudice  to  any 
recognition  of  the  merits  of  each  of  the 
eight  or  nine  programs  that  were  recom- 
mended 

Mr  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota.  Mr. 
President,  will  the  Senator  from  Florida 
yield  •^ 

Mr.  HOLLAND  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  North  Dakota. 

Mr  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota.  I  com- 
mend the  Senator  from  Florida  for  an 
excellent  job  of  handling  one  of  the  most 
difficult  appropriation  bills  of  all.  There 
are  no  items  In  any  appropriation  bill 
more  complex  than  in  this  one.  It  cov- 
ers a  great  variety  of  problems  scattered 
all  over  the  country,  dealing  with  prob- 
ably the  most  important  things  human 
beings  are  concerned  with,  the  produc- 
tion of  food  and  fiber  I  know  of  noth- 
ing that  could  be  more  important.  The 
Senator  has  very  carefully  and  most 
judiciously  scrutinized  every  item  and 
has  gone  mto  great  detail  and  study  of 
every  item. 

As  ranking  minority  member  of  the 
subcommittee  chaired  by  Senator  Hol- 
LANn.  I  have  been  in  a  position  to  note 
the  great  amoimt  of  work  the  Senator 
has  performed  for  many  months,  as  a 
result  of  which  this  appropriation  is  in 
an  excellent  state. 

I  also  commend  the  members  of  our 
.staff— Ray  Schafer  and  Ed  King— for  the 
work  that  they  have  done. 

TTiis  Ls  one  of  the  most  misunder- 
stood budgets  of  all.  The  appropriation 
this  year  is  for  $5,338  million.  Most  of 
the  people  in  the  country  believe  that 
this  money  will  be  used  for  subsidies  to 
farmers. 
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I  invite  the  attention  of  Senators  to 
J^  few  items  In  this  appropriation  biU  in 


which  the  farmers  of  the  country  have 
no  part  at  all. 

For  example,  there  is  $1,992,453,000 
available  to  reimburse  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  for  foreign  aid  activ- 
ity including  emergency  famine  relief. 
and  other  items  under  Public  Law  480  of 
the  program. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  That  is  a  part  of  our 
foreign  policy. 

Mr  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota.  The 
Senator  is  correct.  That  is  part  of  the 
foreign  aid  program.  Yet  this  item  is  in 
the  agriculture  budget  as  a  subsidy  to 
agriculture.  I  should  like  to  mention  a 
few  other  items.  For  example,  under 
Rural  Electrification  Administration, 
there  is  $365  million  for  authorized  loans 
by  the  REA,  and  $70  million  for  a  rural 
telephone  loan  program.  The  repayment 
record  on  this  is  almost  100  percent,  yet 
It  shows  up  as  an  expenditure  in  this  ap- 
propriation bill.  There  is  also  the  $360 
million  loan  program  of  the  Farmers 
Home  Administration  which  helps  many 
people.  This  loan  program  also  has  a 
near  perfect  repayment  record. 

Then  there  are  the  $191  million  school 
lunch  program  and  the  $106  million  for 
the  special  milk  program.  These  are 
available  to  many  millions  of  school  pu- 
pils, youngsters  in  child-care  centers  and 
those  m  nonprofit  summer  camps  of 
.\merica. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  This  is  a  part  of  our 
social  program. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota.  The 
Senator  is  correct. 

These  are  only  a  few  of  the  many  Items 
In  the  bill  which  should  not  be  charged 
to  agriculture  at  all. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  The  Senator  should 
also  mention  the  food  stamp  program, 
which  is  another  important  part  of  the 

bill. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota.  Yes. 
There  are  also  the  meat  smd  poultry 
inspection    services,    and    many    other 

items. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  North  Dakota  for  his  well-chosen 
remarks  relative  to  these  items.  More 
money  is  included  in  the  bill  for  pur- 
poses not  directly  related  to  agriculture 
than  is  included  for  direct  service  to  agri- 
culture. There  is  no  question  about 
that.  I  thank  the  Senator  for  his  serv- 
ices and  also  for  his  more  than  kind  re- 
marks with  reference  to  me. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Florida  yield? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  am  more  than 
happv  to  vield  to  the  Senator  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  MILLER.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Florida  for  yielding  to  me.  I  have 
a  few  questions  I  have  been  waiting  to 
ask  Wm,  since  these  have  not  been 
touched  upon  in  his  report.  They  relate 
to  section  32  of  the  limitation.  $35  mil- 
lion, in  connection  with  the  food  stamp 
program.  I  should  appreciate  knowing 
how  much  the  limitation  was  for  the 
previous  year. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Porty-flve  million 
dollars  and  in  the  legislation  which  Is 
now  pending,  with  every  Indication  of 
early  passage,  will  be  set  up  as  a  perma- 
nent food  stamp  program  to  be  financed 


out  of  regtilar  funds.  We  stated  in  our 
report  that  the  reason  why  we  cut  it 
down  and  insisted  upon  reimbursement 
later,  too,  was  that  we  wished  to  merge 
It  into  the  program  which  was  about  to 
be  created  by  passage  of  the  proposed 
legislation.  I  believe  the  Senate  has  al- 
ready passed  the  measure. 

Let  me  inquire  of  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  whether  the  food  stamp  bill 
has  passed  the  Senate. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  believe  that  our 
bill  was  accepted. 

Mr.  MILLER.  My  second  question  re- 
lates to  the  new  Market  News  Service, 
referred  to  on  page  26  of  the  committee 

report. 

Was  any  consideration  given  to 
whether  this  was  essential,  and  whether 
It  should  be  continued? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  There  was  a  great  deal 
of  consideration  and  a  great  deal  of  anx- 
iety on  that  subject.  If  the  Senator 
reads  the  hearings,  he  will  find  a  good 
many  pages  devoted  to  the  subject. 
Many  able  witnesses  were  heard,  not  only 
from  the  Department  and  from  various 
agricultural  groups  which  availed  them- 
selves of  that  service,  but  also  from  some 
of  the  reporting  groups  which  were  ad- 
verse to  it,  and  also  from  representatives 
of  the  American  press  associations  who 
were  adverse  to  it.  We  went  into  the 
subject  thoroughly.  It  is  covered  in  the 
report,  in  the  remarks  on  page  26,  which 
are  not  all  complimentary  to  the  service. 
We  decided  not  to  ask  for  its  immediate 
discontinuance,  but  to  deal  with  the  mat- 
ter as  recommended  in  the  report. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent, in  order  that  the  Record  may  be 
clear,  to  have  printed  in  the  Record  four 
paragraphs  on  pages  26  and  27  of  the 
committee  rep>ort  dealing  with  the  sub- 
ject of  the  new  Market  News  Service. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpts 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 


NEW    MARKET   NEWS  SERVICE 

The  committee  has  throughly  examined 
the  new  Market  News  Service  Initiated  Au- 
gust 1.  1963.  by  the  Agricultural  Marketing 
Service  and  announced  In  AMS  Bulletin  No. 
510.  The  Department  maintains  that  its 
sole  intent  In  initiating  this  service  was  to 
extend  the  availability  of  market  news  Infor- 
mation to  Interested  parties.  Individuals,  or 
organizations  who  are  willing  to  pay  the  cost 
of  installing  a  teletype  printer  and  the  leased 
wire  rental  charge  between  the  place  of  busi- 
ness and  the  nearst  leased  wire  market  news 
circuit.  Prior  to  the  Initiation  of  this  serv- 
ice, similar  market  news  leased  wire  Informa- 
tion had  been  made  available  to  a  few  orga- 
nizations. 

During  the  hearings,  the  committee  exam- 
ined into  this  matter  thoroughly  and  the 
only  example  cited  to  It  of  a  "news"  Item 
carried  over  the  leased  wire  system  dealt 
with  a  release  on  apples.  To  make  Its  posi- 
tion clear  on  the  potential  misuse  of  the 
leased  wire  system  for  the  dissemination  of 
market  news  information  In  collaboration 
with  the  various  States,  the  committee  di- 
rects that  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  see 
to  it  that  the  leased  wire  system  which  carries 
market  news  Information  be  limited  strictly 
to  market  reporting  and  marketing  Informa- 
tion #"(1  the  routine  administrative  Instruc- 
tions which  were  carried  on  the  leased  wire 
system  prior  to  August  1.  1963. 

Further,  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  Is  di- 
rected to  see  to  It  that  all  media  of  news  dis- 


semination  receive   equal   opportunity   and 
access  to  market  news  information. 

The  committee  notes  that  the  newly  estab- 
lished National  Commission  on  Pood  Market- 
ing has  as  one  of  Its  areas  of  Inquiry  "the 
effectiveness  of  the  services.  Including  the 
dissemination  of  market  news,  and  regula- 
tory activities  of  the  Federal  Government  In 
terms  of  present  and  probable  developments 
In  the  Industry."  It  is  hoped  the  Commis- 
sion will  give  particular  attention  to  the  new 
Market  News  Service  and   its  operation. 

Mr.  MILLER.  I  noted  with  approba- 
tion the  paragraphs  which  the  Senator 
has  just  placed  in  the  Record.  However, 
my  recollection  was  that  this  news  serv- 
ice was  established  without  any  particu- 
lar prior  request  or  notification  of  Con- 
gress. It  seemed  to  me  that  so  much 
anxiety  had  been  expressed  from  very 
reliable  sources  that  the  program,  imless 
it  had  extremely  strong  justification, 
might  well  have  been  discontinued. 

Is  the  attitude  of  the  committee  such 
that  this  service,  say,  in  the  presenta- 
tion next  year,  will  have  to  justify  very 
strongly   its   continued   life   to   receive 
further  appropriations  for  its  activities? 
Mr.  HOLLAND.    First,  we  expect  the 
Secretary  to  carry  out  the  desires  of  our 
committee.     Second,  we  expect  to  ex- 
amine  the  program   next  year  rather 
critically.    We  did  not  include  directions 
for  any  particular  sort  of  report  for  next 
year.    We  felt  that  the  agricultural  in- 
dustries would  be  reporting  to  us  how 
they  reacted.    Apparently,  the  greatest 
use  being  made  of  the  news  service  is  on 
the  part  of  livestock  processing  firms  in 
the  Senator's  own  area  of  the  country — 
let  us  say  in  the  middle  area  of  the  coun- 
try.   There  are  about  20  important  live- 
stock organizations  using  that  service. 

We  felt  that  a  trial  period  without  any 
specific  directions  would  be  better.  We 
have  not  closed  our  minds  to  the  prob- 
lem at  all. 

Mr.  MILLER.  One  of  the  reasons  why 
I  am  concerned  about  this  problem  is 
that  I  am  a  cosponsor — along  with  a 
great  many  other  Senators — of  a  bill 
which  is  calculated  to  get  the  Federal 
Government  out  of  some  of  these  areas 
in  order  that  private  enterprise,  private 
business,  and  taxpaying  business  can 
operate.  It  seemed  to  me  that  it  was  a 
step  in  the  wrong  direction  when  this 
news  service  was  established  in  1963, 
especially  without  any  particular  prior 
coordination  with  Congress. 
I  have  one  further 


Mr.  HOLLAND.  Let  me  answer  that, 
before  the  Senator  goes  to  his  next  ques- 
tion. This  program  began  on  August  1, 
1963,  just  a  year  ago.  When  we  con- 
ducted the  hearings  it  was  not  a  year  old. 
Please  note  in  the  last  paragraph  that 
we  made  a  special  request  that  the  newly 
established  National  Commission  on 
Food  Marketing  should  make  tills  one  of 
their  areas  of  inquiry,  and  give  us  a 
report. 

I  read  from  the  paragraph : 

The  effectiveness  of  the  services.  Including 
the  dissemination  of  market  news,  and  regu- 
latory activities  of  the  Federal  Government 
In  terms  of  present  and  probable  develop- 
ments In  the  Industry. 

We  felt  that  the  new  Commission 
would  be  watching  the  matter  through- 
out these  months  and  that  they  might  be 
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In  a  position  to  give  us  some  worthwhile 
recommendations. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr  Pre.sldent,  I  be- 
lieve that  Is  entirely  appropriate  I  hope 
the  Senator  does  not  mind  my  e.xprc.s.s- 
iHK  the  wish  at  this  time  tfiat  a  policy 
mUht  be  adopted  within  the  Commltu-e 
on  Appropriations  which  would  in  effect 
put  our  agencies  on  notice  that  if.  with- 
out prior  coordination  with  ConKre.s.s. 
some  new  program  l.s  set  up  which  will  be 
directed  toward  takiiiK  over  functlon.s 
that  private  business  can  handle  When 
that  awency  comes  before  the  Committee 
on  Appropriations  with  a  request  for 
funds  to  continue  the  project.  It  will  have 
to  weather  an  Intensive  period  of  ques- 
tioning over  the  Justification  for  such 
action. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
I  believe  If  the  Senator  rereads  our  treat- 
ment of  the  mlcronalre  situation,  he  will 
see  that  wc  made  It  clear  to  the  Depart- 
ment that  we  would  not  stand  for  Its 
putting  In  a  new  test  at  the  expense  of 
the  producers,  to  cost  them  between 
$800,000  and  $900,000  a  year  They  acU-d 
on  It  without  anything  having  been  said 
to  us  about  It;  or  without  it  having  been 
submitted  to  Congress;  and  without  an 
amendment  of  the  Cotton  ClasslllcaLlon 
Act,  or  standards  having  been  icquested 
The  Senator  from  Loul.siana  I  Mr  Fi.- 
l.CNDERl,  as  the  able  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry, 
would  have  brought  such  a  pror«)sal  to 
an  early  hearing.  Nothing  wius  done 
except  to  put  new  regulations  in  effect 
We.  In  efTect,  by  our  handling  of  the 
matt<'r,  have  called  It  off  for  this  year 
except  for  any  producer  who  vulunt-irlly 
wants  It  done 

Mr.  MILLER.  I  thank  the  committee 
for  taking  that  action  As  I  recall,  there 
was  a  proposal  made  that  mtat  Inspec- 
tion and  poultry  Inspection  .s(>rvlces  no 
lontrer  be  financed  by  appropriations 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  That  Is  a  matter  for 
the  leirl.slatlvp  committ<'e,  nnd  not  to  be 
di^ermined  by  the  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations. 

Mr  MILLER.  I  would  like  to  know 
whether  the  appropriations  contained  In 
the  bill  continue  the  prior  longstanding 
arrangement  with  respect  to  tliat  func- 
tion. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Until  the  law  Is 
chamred  establishing  a  changed  author- 
l/.ntlon,  we  shall  adhere  to  It.  and  the  ap- 
propriations in  the  bill  do  adhere  to  it 

Mr.  MILLER.  My  final  question  re- 
lates to  the  Commodity  Credit  Corpora- 
tion. It  Is  covered  on  page  40  I  note 
that  the  committee  states  that  the 
amount  recommended  is  $1,125,400,000, 
below  the  1964  appropriations,  although 
the  net  realized  losses  for  the  fl.scal  year 
1963  were  $2,654,853,000.  The  budget 
estimate  did  not  request  the  full  reim- 
bursement of  that  lofis 

I  wonder  If  the  Senator  from  Florida 
could  tell  us  why  this  budget  estimate  did 
not  come  up  to  the  full  amount  of  that 
los5.  or  why  the  1965  bill  does  not  provide 
for  full  coverage  of  the  loss. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  That  Is  not  a  closed 
door.  This  loss,  or  gain— sometimes  It 
Is  a  gain  in  some  commodities — is  a  con- 
tinuing amount  carried   by   the  Com- 
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modlty  Credit  Corporation,  It  rarely 
comes  out,  at  the  end  of  any  predlcU-d 
period,  very  clo.se  Uj  what  had  been  pre- 
dicted We  feel  that  handling  It  In  a 
supplemental  bill  next  spring,  nfU'v  we 
have  more  history  un  It,  would  be  a  far 
more  accurate  way  of  handling  the  prob- 
lem. 

Mr  MILLER  I  note  that  thi.s  amount 
Is  more  than  a  blllinn  dollars  le.ss  than 
the  amount  of  the  lo.s.s  for  19(33  Is  it 
normal  procedure  for  the  Committee  on 
Appiopi  .ations  t(}  pr.ivide  in  it.s  pnnclpal 
appropriations  bill  for  as  much  a.s  a  bil- 
lion dollars  leeway  to  be  haiullrd  by  sup- 
plemental appropriations:^ 

Mr  HOr.I^ANI)  We  (1,1  iidl  know  that 
there  will  be  that  much  The  1964  ap- 
propriation was  rouk'hly  $J,700  million, 
but  the  budget  estimate  for  this  year  wa.s 
$1,724  mllllim  W.>  have  rt'CDnimended 
$l.f)74  mllltnn  Thr  difference  In  the 
figures  Indicates  how  uncertain  this  esti- 
mate has  U)  be  at  this  stage.  It  will  con- 
tinue to  be  unnrtaln.  but  It  will  be  a 
liquidated  estimate  lafer  In  the  year  It 
Is  not  po.sslble  to  foresee  that  at  this 
time 

The  Senator  understands,  that  with  I'e- 
latlon  t(»  St  (III  (1  p!  odtict.s.  sinnetlnies  tlie 
price  noes  down  They  are  .sold  at  a 
great  lf>s,s  Occaslonallv  thev  are  sold 
without  a  lo.ss.  Sometimes  they  have 
been  sold  at  a  piotlt  That  happened  at 
one  time  with  iespet"t  to  cotton  .\  \ery 
lar^e  amount  of  money  was  Invoivi d  My 
recollection  Is  that  the  pmni  was  .soni(>- 
thhiK  over  $800  million  The  Senator 
from  Louisiana  i  Mr  EiienderI,  I  am 
sure,  would  iiki^  to  know  that  flk'ure 

Mr  FLLP:M)Ea{  Mi  Presld.'nt.  up  t<> 
a  IC'.v  years  aKO  the  cotton  progiam 
showed  a  profit  of  a  quarter  of  a  bllhun 
dollars 

Mr  HOLLAND  This  Is  a  matter  of 
trvlim  to  ktcp  up  with  the  slock  of  KOods 
on  the  shelf  and  the  way  in  which  it  Is 
handled  It  is  not  always  possible  to 
foresee  a  year  In  advance  how  the  nu- 
rt<au  of  the  Hudtret   ulll  treat  It 

Mr  MII.LPJH  Mr  I'lesldent.  I  appr(>- 
clate  that  It  Is  always  a  diillcult  and  com- 
plex p!-(jblem  Rut  uhiit  cau.iit  my  eye 
w.is  the  fact  that  the  committee,  on  i)age 
40  of  It.s  report,  made  this  statement: 

I  hi>  not.  riMll.Td  l,M^«C-s  for  M.seul  l»fl;t  wi-ro 
»„' (;,,4  H,5,t.(H)0  but  the  budKct  ostlm.ite  cllrl 
n  .r,  ri-quoat  ft  full  reimbursement  of  riMll.'iMi 
1 1  >s.s 

I  would  appreciate  It  If  the  Senator 
mlkht  elaborate  on  that  statement.  It  Is 
ft  little  peculiar  to  the  Senator  from 
Iowa 

Mr  HOLLAND  We  have  i^lven  them 
enough  to  gel  by  on  this  year.  We  shall 
have  a  more  stable  figure  next  year,  I 
know  the  dlsthiLiulshed  Senator  from 
North  Dakotii  (Mr.  Young!  would  be  fa- 
miliar with  that,  I  am  glad  to  recognize 
him  I  am  certain  he  will  be  able  to  sup- 
ply the  answer 

Mr  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota.  Mr 
President.  It  Is  very  difficult  U)  estimate 
In  advance  the  cost  of  .some  of  lliese  pro- 
grams. Tlie  estimates  of  this  year  s  wheat 
program  are  around  $400  million  le.ss 
than  for  the  previous  year.  This  is  one 
area  where  we  could  bring  about  a  sav- 
ings. 


Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware  Mr 
President,  does  the  .Senator  yleW 

Mr    HOLLAND      I  yield 

Mr  WILLIAMS  of  Drhiware  Mr 
I'll  sKicnt.  this  l.s  an  established  loss  of 
$J,(i:)4.85;i,()U()  It  has  alreadv  been 
established  for  tl.scal  year  lyfi:)  The 
only  advantage  of  jJioviding  approxi- 
mately $1  .5  this  year  Is  to  create  the  im- 
pression that  we  are  cutting  the  budget 
by  $1  billion,  when,  m  reality,  even- 
SeiuUor  kilos',  s  that  it  \m11  be  put  m  the 
suppliinenlal  budget  that  will  come 
latir. 

I  hr  loss  has  alieady  been  establlslicd 
'I  he  kooils  lia\r  been  sold  There  can 
be  no  jxissihle  lecovi'ry,  becau.se  the 
Koods  have  aheady  b(  i  n  .sold.  This  is 
mertiy  a  bookkeeping'  it«  in  by  mean.s  of 
which  we  are  trying  to  give  the  public 
Mie  lmi)re.sslon  tlial  we  are  cutting  the 
budKit  uheii.  In  i-eality.  It  Is  .stjmething 
that  has  already  gone  dtjwn  the  drain. 

Mr  HOLLAND,  i  he  Senator  is  a  lit- 
tle salty  In  hl.s  remarks  But  we  may  find 
when  it  comes  to  figuring  It  out  that  the 
amount  has  been  greatly  dimliushed 
This  Is  the  lini:i  figure  We  do  not  know 
how  the  commodities  itiai  were  acquired 
this  year  will  be  dlspo.^ed  of.  We  do  not 
know  what  will  happen.  We  shall  see 
next  year, 

I  stated  Very  [raiikly  to  the  Senator 
from  Iowa  i  Mr,  Millkh  I  that  tins  may 
be  followed  by  a  sui)|)lemental  request 
next  .\i  ar  We  have  lound  that  It  Is  best 
to  (leal  with  it  In  that  uay.  Anyone  who 
wants  to  add  or  subtract  at  the  end  of 
the  year  can  find  out  vei-y  easily  by  how 
niuiii  the  hiKk-et  has  been  reduced, 

Mr,  .MILLKK,  Mr.  President,  I  a.sked 
the  Senator  from  Florida  I  Mr.  Holland] 
for  a  response,  I  thank  th<>  Senator 
from  Delaware  I  Mr,  Wii.liamsI  for  his 
obsirvatlons. 

What  concerned  me  was  that  It  ap- 
peared that  We  were,  by  over  a  billion 
dollars,  falling  short  of  meeting  the  loss 
established  back  In  ILscal  19G.<, 

I  trust — and  frankly.  I  am  quite  con- 
fident of  It  the  Senator's  assurance 
that  supplem»ntal  appropriations  can 
take  care  of  the  Item.  But  apropos  of 
that.  I  believe  the  point  of  the  Senator 
from  Delawart^  oUk.;ht  to  be  remembered, 
A  budget  estimate  Is  made  for  purposes 
of  perhaps  persuading  people  that  a  cer- 
tain det-ree  of  Jl.scal  Integrity  Is  being 
practiced  and  that  a  certain  amount  of 
savliu:s  Is  being  effected.  It  would  be- 
hoove .some  of  us  to  point  out  whether 
or  not  that  budget  estimate  lays  the 
foundation  for,  say.  a  $1  billion  supple- 
mental appropriation  as  a  follow-on. 
u  hlch  I  am  sure  Is  the  ca.se  In  the  jiresent 
situation 

Mr  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  There 
can  be  no  question  about  It 

Mr  HOLLAND  That  is  a  practice 
which,  whether  good  or  bad.  has  grown 
up  I  have  before  me  page  431  of  our 
worksheets,  on  which  it  Is  shown  that 
for  the  fiscal  year  1961  wc  did  the  same 
thlnir  to  the  extent  of  $1,057  million. 
This  amount  has  never  been  replaced 
since  that  time  The  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation  seems  to  be  able  to  get  along 
perfectly  well.  I  have  no  bricks  to  throw 
at  the  preceding  administration;  I  have 
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none  to  throw  at  the  present  adminlstra- 
f,(,n  We  must  do  our  duty  when  the 
estimates  coine  b(  lore  us,  to  see  what  we 
think  will  carry  the  CCC  on.  We  have 
so  provided  in  this  bill,  as  wc  have  fre- 
quently done  heretofore  I  have  served 
on  thi.'^  same  comiiultee  under  admlnis- 
traliiins  headed  by  Presidents  of  both 
parties  I  have  not  noted  any  change 
of  policy  in  this  dneclion.  I  am  not  go- 
Ini:  to  try  to  explain  It  as  anything  else 
but  what  it  is.  It  is  reijlacing,  every  time 
that  we  are  asked  to  do  so,  enough  to  be 
sure  that  the  Coi  imodlty  Credit  Corpora- 
tion can  colli  uiue  to  oi)erafe  and  .serve 
all  the  useful  purposes  for  which  it  was 
set  uj).  and  then  winding  up  the  matter 
a-  bet  we  can  at  the  end  of  the  year. 
'  Mr  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
Presidrnt,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr    HOLLAND      I  yield. 

Mr  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  The 
Senator  is  |ieiiectly  correct.  This  is  not 
tlie  hist  time  it  has  been  done,  nor  is 
this  the  hist  administration  which  has 
practiced  the  procedure,  although  It  is 
beinu  pracliced  to  a  greater  extent  now. 
If  the  .Senator  will  examine  the  financial 
.statement  of  the  Commodity  Credit  Cor- 
poration, ho  will  find  that  the  Corpora- 
tion has  a  \)  II  lowliii;  capacity  of  around 
$13  5  billion  I  lj{  lieve  the  most  recent 
flgiires  siiou  ttuit  $12  5  billion  is  owed  to 
the  Trea.sui  V.  The  Corporation  has  an 
inventory  of  only  about  $5.5  billion. 
Even  assuminp,  that  it  could  move  that 
Inventory  without  any  loss  at  all,  which 
i.s  quite  an  assumption  in  itself,  it  would 
.still  have  an  accumulation  of  $7  to  $8 
billion  of  losses  which  have  been  sus- 
tained over  the  years  and  have  not  been 
wi  itten  off 

At  some  time  some  Congress  will  have 
to  .ippiopriate  the  $7  or  $8  billion  which 
!:;is  -one  down  the  dram.  That  is  money 
A  hlch  has  Ijei  n  spent  and  lost,  and  upon 
wluch  there  can  be  no  iK)Sslble  recovery. 
The  i:oods  have  gone,  and  as  yet  the 
amount  has  not  appeared  In  any  of  the 
biid"ets  of  any  of  the  Congresses. 

In  other  words,  we  own  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation,  It  has  about  $12.5 
billion  worth  of  liabilities,  and  only 
about  $5  f)  billion  of  inventories — even 
ODunting  the  inventory  at  full  value.  So, 
in  order  to  give  an  impression  that  we 
are  cutting  our  budgeUs  and  that  we  are 
holding  expenditures  down,  wc  have 
postponed  tlie  $7  or  $8  billion  of  extra 
expenditures  for  the  past  4  to  5  years. 

.Mr.  HOU.AND.  Mr.  President.  I  wish 
the  subii^ct  were  as  simple — even  though 
it  is  not  pleasant. —  as  stated  by  the  Sen- 
ator irom  Delaware.  It  does  not  happen 
to  be  that  simple.  For  example,  the  De- 
partment of  AiMiculture  asked  us.  as  it 
has  asked  us  before,  to  put  a  i)rovision  in 
till  bill  that  would  not  require  it  to  carry 
as  a  p;irt  of  it,s  losses  the  accumulated 
uKirest  on  Its  borrowings  from  the 
Ire.isuiy  Department,  which  run  Into 
hund!(>ds  of  millions  of  dollars. 

1  luier  the  legislation  on  the  books, 
i!i;t!  amount  must  be  carried  and  must 
be  lepaid  eventually  from  the  CCC  to 
the  Treasui-y  Department.  I  think  we 
Would  all  say  that  that  is  rather  queer 
bookkeeping;  and  yet  that  provision  is 
m  existing  law.  Rather  than  try  to  have 
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made  an  important  part  of  this  bill  in- 
volving new  legislation  of  great  meaning 
In  terms  of  dollars  and  cents,  our  com- 
mittee omitted  the  provision,  and  every 
other  request  for  proposed  legislation.  I 
do  not  remember  how  many  there  were. 
Perhaps  the  Senator  from  North  Dakota 
I  Mr.  Young  I ,  the  Senator  from  Nebraska 
( Mr.  Hruska  1 ,  or  the  Senator  from  Loui- 
siana I  Mr.  Ellender  I  can  refresh  my 
memory.  There  were  perhaps  3  or  4 
requests  for  proposed  legislation.  Wc 
left  them  all  out.  We  wanted  the  bill  to 
be  free  from  the  troublesome  features 
which  have  made  the  bill  more  difficult 
in  years  past. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  will  the  Senator  yield  further? 

Mr.  HOLLAND      I  yield. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware  From  a 
bookkeeping  standi.»oint  the  procedure 
may  be  disadvantageous.  But  from  the 
.standpoint  of  the  taxpayers,  it  would  not 
make  a  particle  of  difference  whether 
the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  ))ald 
the  interest  to  the  Tieasury.  or  wiiether 
the  Trea.sury  paid  the  interest  direct. 
The  fact  is  that  the  $7  billion,  which  we 
have  not  faced,  lepresents  money  that 
has  been  borrowed.  It  is  costing  around 
$280  million  a  year  to  carry  the  interest 
on  tliat  amount.  If  we  were  to  ajjpro- 
prlate  that  money  to  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  and  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  should  i^ay  off  the 
debt,  it  would  merely  mean  thai  the  Fed- 
eral Government  would  ihcii  float  the 
bonds  directly  in  the  open  market  and 
jjay  the  interest,  as  it  should  do,  and  the 
taxpayers  would  know  what  it  was  cost- 
ing. As  it  is,  the  cost  is  being  covered 
up.  The  impression  is  being  given  that 
it  is  not  costing  the  taxpayers  anything 
bccajse  the  Commodity  Credit  Corijora- 
tion  is  paying  the  interest.  It  is  not  pay- 
ing the  interest.  It  is  accumulating  it  as 
an  extra  debt  that  will  be  i^aid  in  years  to 
come.  The  present  Congress  and  Con- 
gresses that  have  preceded  for  4  to  5 
years  have  been  postponing  this  $7  to  $8 
billion  writeoff.  Some  day  some  Con- 
gress will  have  to  wiite  it  off.  It  will  be 
one  grand  slam  when  it  docs. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  thank  the  Senator 
for  his  comment.  In  closing,  I  wish  to 
call  attention  to  the  fact  that  at  this 
point  the  accumulation  of  a  quarter  of  a 
billion  dollars  of  interest  payable  by  one 
agency  of  the  Government  to  another 
accounts  for  a  good  deal  when  the  debt  is 
spread  over  a  period  of  a  great  many 
years. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  committee  amendments  be 
considered  an^  agreed  to  en  bloc,  that 
the  bill  as  thus  amended  be  regarded  for 
the  purpose  of  amendment  as  original 
text,  and  that  no  points  of  order  shall  be 
considered  as  having  been  waived. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Brewster  in  the  chair  i.  Is  there  ob- 
jection? The  Chair  hears  none,  and  it 
is  so  ordered. 

The  amendments  agreed  to  en  bloc  are 
as  follows: 

On  page  2,  line  23,  after  the  word  "for", 
to  strike  out  "five"  and  insert  "six". 

On  page  3.  line  13,  after  "$100".  to  strike 
out  "♦97,656,000"  and   insert  "$115,316,000". 


On  page  3,  line  14,  after  the  amendment 
Just  above  stated,  to  Insert  a  comma  and 
"plus  the  following  amounts,  to  remain 
available  until  expended,  for  the  planning, 
construction,  alteration,  and  equipping  of 
research  facilities:  $1,000,000  for  crops  re- 
search facilities  at  Fort  Collins,  Colorado; 
$850,000  for  facilities  at  the  Agricultural 
Research  Center,  Beltsville,  Maryland;  $800,- 
000  for  a  stored-product  insects  laboratory, 
.Savannah,  Georgia;  $260,000  for  plans  for  a 
livestock  Insects  and  t^jxlcology  laboratory, 
College  Station.  Texas:  $338,000  for  plans  for 
a  plant  disea.se,  nematode,  and  insect  labora- 
tory. Beltsville.  Maryland:  $160,000  for  plans 
for  an  Insect  attractants  and  stored-product 
In.sccts  laboratory,  Gainesville,  Florida;  $1,- 
600,000  for  a  peanut  research  laboratory,  at 
Dawson.  Georgia,  on  a  site  acquired  by  dona- 
tifni.  and:  Provided,  That  research  investiga- 
tions undertaken  at  the  national  peanut 
quality  evaluation  laboratory  must  be  truly 
national  in  scope  and  must  give  equivalent 
treatment  to  the  different  types  of  peanuts 
produced  and  marketed  in  the  major  peanut 
producing  areas;  and  $240,000  for  plans  for  a 
Western  cotton  insects  and  physiology  labora- 
tory, Tempe.  Arizona:  a  cotton  disease  labora- 
tory. College  Station.  Texa.s;  a  cotton  physiol- 
ogy laboratory.  StoneviUe,  Mississippi;  "pilot 
cotton  glnnlnc  facilities  at  Stoneville  Mis- 
sls.tlppi,  and  MesUla  Park.  New  Mexico;  and 
facilities  in  the  High  Plains  region  In  Texas 
for  cotton  cinnini;  and  storage  research;  in 
all.   $120,564,000:  ■•- 

On  page  4.  line  24.  after  "(21  U.S.C. 
114b-ci",  to  strike  out  "$65,255,000"  and  in- 
sert "*69.036.400  •, 

On  page  6,  line  4.  after  the  word  "butter", 
to  strike  out  "$30,454,000"  and  insert  "$30,- 
837.000". 

On  page  6,  after  line  14.  to  Insert: 

"Salaries    and    Expe.vses     (Special    Foreign 
Currency   Program  i 

"For  payments  In  foreign  currencies  which 
accrue  under  title  I  of  the  Agricultural  Trade 
Development  and  Assistance  Act  of  1954. 
as  amended  (7  U.S.C.  1704) ,  for  market  devel- 
opment research  authorized  by  section  104(a) 
and  for  agricultural  and  forestry  research  and 
other  functions  related  thereto  authorized 
by  section  104(ki  of  the  Agricultural  Trade 
Development  and  Assistance  Act  of  1954,  as 
amended  (7  U.S.C.  1704(a)  (k)),  to  remain 
available  until  expended,  $4,000,000:  Pro- 
vidrd.  That  this  appropriation  shall  be  avail- 
able in  addition  to  other  appropriations  for 
these  purposes,  for  payments  in  the  fore- 
going currencies:  Provided  further.  That 
funds  appropriated  herein  shall  be  used  for 
payments  in  such  foreign  currencies  as  the 
Department  determines  are  needed  and  can 
be  used  most  effectively  to  carry  out  the  pur- 
poses of  this  paragraph,  and  such  foreign 
currencies  shall,  pursuant  to  the  provisions 
of  section  104(a),  be  set  aside  for  sale  to 
the  Depru"tment  before  foreign  currencies 
which  accrue  under  said  title  I  are  made 
available  for  other  United  States  uses:  Pro- 
vided further,  That  not  to  exceed  $25,000  for 
this  appropriation  shall  be  available  for  pay- 
ments in  foreign  currencies  for  expenses  of 
employment  pursuant  to  the  second  sentence 
of  section  706(a)  of  the  Organic  Act  of  1944 
(5  U.S.C.  574),  as  amended  by  section  15  of 
the  Act  of  August  2,  1946  (5  U.S.C.  55a) ." 

On  page  7,  after  line  15,  to  Insert : 

"Forest  Service 
"forest  protection  and  utilization 

"For  an  additional  amount  for  'Forest 
protection  and  utilization',  for  Forest  re- 
search, $2,750,000,  of  which  $900,000  for  For- 
est re.search  construction  shall  remain  avail- 
able until  expended." 

On  page  7,  line  25,  after  the  word  "re- 
search", to  insert  "for  basic  scientific  re- 
search, and  for  facilities,";  on  page  8.  at  the 
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beginning  of  line  2.  to  strike  out  "$40.- 
863,000"  and  Insert  •$45  113. GOO";  In  line  *?, 
after  the  word  "Apiculture  ".  to  strike  out 
••$1,000,000"  and  Insert  •■$!  550  OOO^:  In  line 
8,  after  "(16  U.S.C  58'Ja  58^2ii  7i".  to  Insert 
a  semicolon  and  "$2  000,000  In  addition  Ui 
funds  otherwise  available,  for  grants  for  sup- 
port of  basic  sclenUflP  re.search  under  the 
Act  approved  September  6.  1958  1 42  USC 
1891  18931  :  $3,242,000  f ■  >r  >?r;int.s  for  facilities 
under  the  Act  approved  July  22.  1963  (77 
Stat  90)",  and  In  line  21,  after  the  word 
"ftir^.  to  strike  out  ■  $42,440  000'  and  Insert 
"$52,482,000" 

On  page  9.  line  8.  after  "(7  USC.  341- 
349  •'.  to  strike  out  •$65.725  000"  and  Insert 
••$70,530,000'.  and  In  line  11.  after  the  word 
"all",  to  strike  out  •  $f)7  295.000^'  and  Insert 
"$72  100,000" 

On  page  9.  line  21  after  the  word  "em- 
ployees", to  strike  out  "$7,410  Ono'  and  In- 
sert   $7,510,000". 

On  page  10.  line  10,  after  the  word  'pos- 
ses-slons",  to  strike  out  ••$2,451,000"  and  In- 
sert   •$2,551,000". 

On  page  10,  line  IT  .ifter  "(7  USC.  1621- 
1627  1  ",  to  strike  out  $1  082.000"  and  insert 
"$1  102,000". 

0:i  page  12.  after  line  10.  to  strike  out: 

"WATIRSHCD    PLANNING 

For   necessary   expenses   f'lr  sm.iU   water- 
shed Investigations  and  planning.  $5,524,000. 
t.)  remain  available  until  expended.  • 
On  page  12.  after  line  10.  to  strike  out: 

"WATERSHED    PROTECTION 

For  necessary  experi.si-a  to  conduct  river 
basin  surveys  and  inve.silgatiuns.  and  re- 
search and  to  carry  out  preventive  me;iaure8. 
Including,  but  not  limited  to.  engineering 
operations,  methods  of  cultivation,  the  grcjw- 
lr.<  '-if  vegetation,  and  changes  In  use  of 
land.  In  accordance  with  the  Watershed 
Protection  and  Flood  Preventujn  Act.  ap- 
proved August  4,  1954.  as  amended  i  16  U  S  C 
1001.  1008),  and  the  provisions  uf  the  Act  ut 
April  27,  1935  (16  USC  590:i-fi.  to  remain 
available  until  expended,  $60324.000,  with 
which  shall  be  merged  the  unexpended 
balances  of  funds  heretofore  appropriated 
or  transferred  to  the  Department  lor  water- 
shed protection  purposes:  Pruixdi'd,  That 
this  appropriation  shall  be  available  for  field 
employment  pursuant  to  the  seci^nd  .sentence 
of  section  706(a)  of  the  Organic  .^ct  of  1944 
(5  use.  574).  and  not  to  exceed  $100,000 
shall  be  available  for  employment  under  sec- 
tion 15  of  the  Act  of  Augu.st  2,  1946  (5  USC 
55a  1  Provided  further.  That  not  to  exceed 
S4  iJUO.OOO,  together  with  the  unobligated 
b  uance  of  funds  previously  appropriated  for 
Kii-.s  and  related  expense,  shall  be  available 
for  such  purposes." 
On  page  13.  after  line  7.  to  insert: 

"WATERSHEa    PROTECTION 

Fir  neces^-ary  expenses  to  conduct  sur- 
vey?. Investlgatlr)n3,  .ind  research  and  to 
carry  out  preventive  me.isures.  Including. 
but  not  limited  to  engineering  'iperattnns. 
methcxls  of  cultivation,  the  growing  of  vege- 
tation, and  changes  in  use  of  land.  In  ac- 
cordance with  the  W.itershed  Protection  and 
F'.ixid  Prevention  Act.  approved  .August  4. 
1934,  ,us  amended  (16  USC  li:)01  1008 1  and 
th-  provisions  of  the  Act  <■(  .^pril  27  1935 
(  1»5  USC.  590a  f).  t.>  remain  avail, ible  until 
expended,  $65  848  000  with  which  shall  be 
merged  the  unexpended  balanres  of  funds 
heretofore  appropriated  or  transferred  to  the 
Department  for  watershed  protection  pur- 
p  ses  Provided,  That  this  appropriation 
sh.ili  he  available  for  held  t^mpliyment  piir- 
suant  to  the  second  sentence  of  .section  706 
(a)  of  the  Organic  Act  of  1^)44  iS  USC 
574 1,  and  not  to  exceed  $100,000  shall  be 
available  for  employment  under  section  15 
^f  the  Act  of  August  2  1946  (5  USC  55a) 
P'ot^rird  further.  That  not  to  exceed  $5- 
000  000  together  with  the  unobligated  bal- 
ance  of   funds   previously    appropriated    for 


loans    and    related    expense,    shall    be    avail- 
able for  such  purp>>ses  " 

On  page  14,  at  the  beginning  of  line  15, 
to  strike  (jut  $25.423  000"  and  Insert  "$22.- 
656. ooo' 

On  page  15  line  6.  after  "(  16  U  S  C  590p  i  '■. 
to  strike  out  $14,176,000"  and  Insert  "$14.- 
744,000' 

On  page  15.  at  the  beginning  of  line  15, 
to  strike  ovit  •■$1.496.000^  and  insert  •$2,044.- 
ooo^ 

On  page  16.  line  18,  after  the  word  "prod- 
ucts^^,  to  strike  out  •$9. 478. 000"  and  Insert 
"$10,576,000" 

On  page  17.  line  15.  after  the  word  "laws", 
to  strike  out  "$1 1.431. OOO""  and  Insert  '"$11.- 
892.000" 

On    pa«e    18.    line    12.    after    the    numerals 
1946  ".    to  strike   out   "$39,389,000"   and    In- 
sert   ■•$39  590.125'' 

On  page  18.  line  21.  after  '(7  USC  1446, 
notei".  to  strike  out  •$99,831,000"  and  In- 
sert "$106,000,000",  and  In  the  same  line, 
after  the  amendment  Just  above  stated,  to 
strike  out  the  comma  and  "to  be  derived  by 
transfer  from  funds  available  under  section 
32  of  the  Act  of  August  24.  1935  (7  USC 
612i  "• 

On  {>age  20.  line  1.  after  the  word  "than". 
to  strike  out  "$45,000,000"  juuI  In.sert 
•3 5. 000  OOO'",  In  line  3.  after  the  word  "of  ", 
to  strike  out  "$25,000,000"  and  Insert  "$11.- 
000. 000."  and  In  line  7,  after  the  numerals 
•'1964^'.  to  strike  out  the  comma  and  "or 
which  amount  $2,000,000  shall  remain  avail- 
able until  exp)ended  f(jr  cotistructlon,  alter- 
ation and  mtxllflcatlon  of  research  facilities"" 

On  page  20,  line  20.  after  "(7  USC  1766)", 
to  strike  out  "18,790,000"  and  insert  ""$20.- 
4HH,(X)0" 

On  page  21.  line  10  after  "(7  USC  1  -17a)  ", 
to      strike      out      "$1,100,000"      and      Insert 
$1,119,000" 

On  page  22.  line  9.  after  the  word  appro- 
priation", to  Insert  a  colon  and  "Proi  idi-i! 
further.  That  no  part  of  the  funds  appro- 
priated or  made  available  under  this  Act 
shall  be  used.  (1)  to  Influence  the  vote  In 
.my  referendum:  (2i  to  Influence  agricul- 
tural legislation,  except  as  [lermltted  In  18 
use.  1913;  or  (3 1  for  salaries  or  other  ex- 
penses of  members  of  county  and  community 
committees  established  pursuant  to  section 
Bib)  of  the  Soil  Conservation  and  Domestic 
Allotment  Act.  as  amended,  for  engaging  In 
,iny  activities  other  than  advisory  and  super- 
'.  l.viry  duties  and  delegated  program  func- 
tion prescribed  In  administrative  regula- 
tions " 

On  page  22.  ,it  the  beginning  of  line  23.  to 
strike  out  "$86  400.000"  and  insert  "'$92- 
iOO.OOO  ' 

On     page     26.     line     17.     after     the     word 
"amended  ".    to   strike   out     "$7,200,000"   and 
Insert    $20,000,000" 
On  page  26.  after  line  18.  to  Insert: 

•Emergency  Conservation  Measvucs 
For  emergency  conservation  meaaurea.  to 
be  used  for  the  same  purposes  and  subject 
to  the  siime  conditums  as  funds  .ipproprl.ited 
Tirder  this  head  in  the  Third  Supplemental 
.Appropriation  Art.  1957.  to  remain  available 
tinril  expended  $4  000  0OO..wlth  which  shall 
be  merged  the  unexpended  balances  of  funds 
heretofore  appropriated  for  emergency  con- 
servatloa   measures  "' 

On  pa^e  28.  line  5.  after  the  word  "serv- 
ice",   to    strike    out    ""♦C .784 .000""    and    Insert 
$3  853.000" 

On  page  29.  line  9.  after  the  word   "Library" 
to      strike      out      '$1,347,000"      and      Insert 
$1,547  o;k)"- 

On  page  30.  line  4.  after  the  word  "•Agri- 
culture "  to  strike  out  $3,530  000  "  and  In- 
sert "$3  314  000' 

On  page  31.  ll'ie  15.  after  "iS  USC    65a) 
to  strike  out    "$11  641.000  "  and  Insert  "$11  - 
428  000" 

On  pnge  32.  line  14.  after  the  word  "loans^. 
to  strike  out  "$3,500,000"  and  Insert  "$5,000  - 
000'. 


un  p.ige  .33.  line  2.  after  '140  USC  440. 
444i^'.  to  strike  out  •■$39,544,000"  and  Insert 
$39. 794. OOO".  m  line  3.  after  the  word 
•  than^.  to  strike  out  '  *2,uoo,0()0'  and  Insert 
$2  250  000'.  and  In  line  7,  after  the  word 
"luuended  '.  to  strike  out  the  colon  and 
"Prniidrd  That.  In  addition,  not  to  exceed 
$500,000  of  the  funds  available  V^r  the  var- 
ious proijrams  administered  by  this  Agency 
may  be  tratisferred  to  this  apjirDpriation  for 
temporary  held  employment  pur.suant  to  the 
second  scnlenie  of  section  706(ui  of  the 
Organic  Act  of  1944  (5  USC  574 1  lo  meet 
unusual    or   heavy    workload    Incrcuses" 

On  page  34.  line  14,  after  '•(  15  U  S  C  713a-. 
11.  713a  12)".  to  strike  out  "$1  724  000  000" 
and   Insert   "$1,574,000,000"" 

On  page  35.  line  12,  after  the  word  "here- 
of", to  Insert  a  colon  and  "Provided  further 
That  no  part  of  the  administrative  lands  au- 
th<irl/.ed  under  this  head  or  of  the  capiLal 
fund.s  of  the  Connnodity  Credit  Corporation 
shall  be  av.illable  to  formulate  or  udnunls. 
ter  a  cotton  loan  program  during  fiscal  year 
1965  which  requlre.s  that  mlcronalre  read- 
ings shall  be  mandatory  as  a  part  of  the 
cotton  cliussing  in  connection  with  cotton 
loans  ■• 

On  page  36  line  2.  after  the  word  •'Act", 
to  strike  out  ■■$1,612,000,000"  and  Insert 
■■$1.737. 000. OOO^".  and  In  line  6.  to  strike  out 
■"«5,''>.0<)0.0<X)""  and   Insert   •■$:i5,0<K},0o(i^ 

On  page  36,  line  19  iiftcr  •■ .  7  U  S  C  1856l^', 
to  strike  out  •$82,860,000  '  and  In.sert  ■■$102- 
860, 000^ 

On  page  37,  line  6,  after  the  word  "and  , 
to  strike  out  "seventy-two"  and  Insert  "sev- 
enty-four " 

On  page  3H  alter  Iltic  10.  to  Insert  a  new 
section,  as  follows: 

■"Sec  507  No  part  of  any  lncre:use  pro- 
vided in  this  Act  above  the  1964  appropria- 
tion for  any  project  or  activity  sh.iU  be  used 
to  build  up  such  project  or  activity  to  an 
annual  rate  greater  thi\n  the  level  provided 
in  this  Act  "" 

Mr  HOLLAND.  N!r  PrtMdctU.  if 
thfre  arc  no  amfndmtiU.s  lo  be  otiered, 
I  iisk  that  the  bill  bo  read  the  third 
time 

The  PRI-:SiniNG  OFFICFR,  TJie  bill 
l.s  open  to  turthcr  umciuiinent.  If  there 
be  no  ainendnifiit  to  b*:"  propo.srd.  Ihe 
question  l.s  on  the  »  iiKrossm(.'nt  of  the 
amendment's  and  the  ihird  reading  of 
tho  bill 

The  amc!:(lm(nt,s  \uTe  ordfii'd  to  be 
enf^rossed,  :i!;(l  the  bill  to  be  read  a  third 
lime 

The  bill  wa.s  rt-ari  tl;e  thirci  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OPT^ICIR  Tlie  bill 
havin^j  been  nad  the  tiurd  lime,  ihi' 
que.sLion  is.  Shall  it  pass? 

The  bill     UR    1120J'    v^.  a.s  pa.s.Md 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr  President,  I 
move  to  reconsider  tho  vote  by  winch  ihe 
bill  wa.s  pa-.M(l 

Mr.  HOLLAND  Mr  President.  I  move 
to  lay  that  motim  on  tlic  table. 

The  motion  to  iav  mi  the  t,iblf  was 
a  k' reed  ti. 

Mr  H<  >LI.ANr)  Mr  President.  I  move 
that  the  S«.  natc  insist  upon  its  amcnd- 
monts  and  reciucsl  a  conference  with  the 
House  of  Representatives  thereon  ;ind 
that  the  Chair  api)oint  tin-  conferees  on 
the  part  of  the  S«'natf 

The  PREiSIDING  OFFICER  The 
question  is  on  a'rti'im;  to  the  motion  of 
the  Senator  from  Florida 

Tlie  motion  wa.s  at-'ieed  to.  and  the 
Chair  appointed  Mr  Holland.  Mr.  Rus- 
sell, Mr  Ellendkr,  Mr  Young  of  North 
D.ikotii  ,i:id  Mr  Mi'ndt  conferees  on  the 
part  of  the  Senate. 
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Mr  STENNIS.     Mr.  President,  will  the 
senator  from  Florida  yield  to  me? 
"  Mr  HOLLAND.     I  yield. 

Mr  STENNIS.  I  am  familiar  enough 
with  the  bill  and  the  work  which  the 
Senator  from  Florida  has  done  so  that 
I  can  testify  to  the  work  as  outstanding. 
Xhe  Senator  is  to  be  highly  commended 
as  well  as  thanked  by  the  Senate  for  his 
verv  fine  services. 

Mr  HOLLAND  Mr.  President.  I  ap- 
preciate those  gracious  words.  I  accept 
them  (111  b(  half  of  the  entire  subcommit- 
tee and  the  full  committee,  of  which  the 
Senator  from  Mississippi  is  one  of  the 
most  aseful  UKMubers. 

Mr  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr  HOLLAND.     I  yield. 

Mr  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina.  I 
.should  like  to  add  a  word  to  what  the 
SeiiaU)r  from  Missi.ssippi  has  so  ably 
said  Not  only  the  chairman  of  the  sub- 
committet-  and  the  members  of  the  sub- 
committee, but  also  the  entire  staff  have 
rendered  distinguished  service.  This  is 
a  tremendous  job,  requiring  days  and 
lUk-hls  of  work.  The  chairman  has 
worked  dilij^enlly  at  it.  and  has  come 
forth  with  a  bill  which  the  Senate  has 
paSvsed 

I  have  SI  t  nt  a  ureat  deal  of  time  talk- 
in>;  about  tobacco.  But  I  also  commend 
the  coninuitee  chairman  on  his  treat- 
ment ol  all  at^riculturc  products.  Cot- 
ion  reeeiM'd  a  (4 real  deal  of  attention  by 
the  coinmitte(\'as  did  peanuts  and  other 
commodities  It  was  an  excellent  job. 
I  wish  the  Senator  to  know  that  we  ap- 
preciate it  very  much. 

Mr  HOLLAND.     I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  HARTLETI".  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr   HOLLAND      I  yield. 

Mr  UARTLE^IT.  I  desire  to  join  in 
the  expressions  which  have  just  been 
made  Additionally.  I  wish  to  say  that 
when  the  lull  committee  met  to  mark  up 
the  bill.  I  marveled  at  the  ability  of  the 
Senator  from  Florida  to  handle  the  In- 
tricatt>  technical  questions  concerning 
it— and  11  is  a  large  and  detailed  bill — 
without  reference  to  a  single  note.  He 
did  an  1  .\eellent  piece  of  work. 

Mr  HOLLAND  Mr.  President.  I 
thank  rhe  Senator.  I  pass  on  much  of 
that  compliment  to  my  excellent  staff 
on  bot  h  sides  of  the  aisle. 

Mr.  i^iesident.  I  yield  the  floor. 


plinary  prcxiedures  for  registered  brokers  and 
dealers,  and  for  other  purposes;  and 

S.   1991.  An  act  to  charter  by  act  of  Con- 
gress the  Pacific  Tropical  Botanical  Garden. 


MESSAGE    I-ROM    THE    HOUSE— EN- 
ROLLED  BILLS   SIGNED 

A  ine.s.saKe  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr.  Hackney,  one  of  its 
readme  clerks,  announced  that  the 
Speaker  had  affixed  his  signature  to  the 
follow  11m  enrolled  bills,  and  they  were 
signed  by  the  President  pro  tempore: 

S  le.'iT  An  act  to  promote  the  cause  of 
criminal  Justice  by  providing  for  the  repre- 
sentiitlon  of  defendants  who  are  financially 
unable  to  obtain  an  adequate  defense  In 
criminal  cases  In  the  court  of  the  United 
States. 

S  164^J  An  act  to  amend  the  Securities 
Act  of  1033  as  amended,  and  the  Securities 
Exchange  Act  of  1934.  as  amended,  to  extend 
disc].. sure  requlrement,s  to  the  issuers  of 
adflltional  publicly  traded  securities,  to  pro- 
viae   fur    improved    qualifications   and   dlscl- 


TRUST  STATUS  OF  CERTAIN  LANDS 
ON  ROSEBUD  SIOUX  RESERVA- 
TION. S.  DAK. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
that  the  Chair  lay  before  the  Senate  a 
message  from  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives on  S.  136,  a  bill  to  place  in  trust 
certain  lands  on  the  Rosebud  Sioux 
Reservation  in  South  Dakota. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Brewster  in  the  chain  laid  before  the 
Senate  the  amendment  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  to  the  bill  (S.  136>  to 
place  in  trust  status  certain  lands  on  the 
Rosebud  Sioux  Reservation  in  South 
Dakota,  which  was,  on  page  4,  after  line 
2,  strike  out  "1,075.01"  and  insert 
••1.375.01". 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr,  President,  the 
Senate  passed  this  measure  on  October 
22,  1963.  At  the  time  the  bill  was  re- 
printed, the  figure  in  section  2  showing 
the  total  acreage  covered  by  that  section 
was  misprinted.  The  House  has  amended 
S.  136  to  make  the  necessary  correction. 
It  is  simply  a  technical  amendment  that 
does  not  change  the  bill  at  all.  The 
total  acreage  was  printed  as  1075.01. 
whereas  it  should  be  1375.01. 

Therefore.  Mr.  President.  I  move  that 
the  Senate  concur  in  the  amendment  of 
the  House  to  S.  136. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of 
the  Senator  from  Idaho. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 


AMENDMENT  OF  ALASKA  OMNIBUS 
ACT— CONFERENCE  REPORT 

Mr.  BIBLE.  Mr.  President,  on  behalf 
of  the  distinguished  junior  Senator  from 
Washington  [Mr.  Jackson],  who  is  ab- 
sent on  official  business,  I  submit  a  re- 
port of  the  committee  of  conference  on 
the  disagreeing  votes  of  the  two  Houses 
on  the  amendments  of  the  House  to  the 
bill  tS.  2881)  to  amend  the  Alaska  Om- 
nibus Act  to  provide  assistance  to  the 
State  of  Alaska  for  the  reconstruction 
of  areas  damaged  by  the  earthquake  of 
March  1964  and  subsequent  seismic 
waves,  and  for  other  purposes.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  for  the  present  con- 
sideration of  the  report. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
report  will  be  read  for  the  information 
of  the  Senate. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  report. 

(For  conference  report,  see  House  pro- 
ceedings of  August  6,  1964.  pp.  18613- 
18614). 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  report? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  report. 

Mr.  BIBLE.  Mr.  President,  the  con- 
ference report  was  unanimously  agreed 
to  by  the  conferees  on  behalf  of  the  Sen- 
ate and  the  conferees  on  behalf  of  the 
House  of  Representatives. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  include  in  the  body  of  today's 
Record  an  August  2.  1964.  telegram  from 


Gov.  William  A.  Egan  to  Senator  Jackson 
expressing  his  support  for  the  conference 
version  of  this,  the  major  Alaska  earth- 
quake relief  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  telegram 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Juneau,  Alaska, 

August  2,  1964. 
Hon.  Henry  M.  Jackson, 
Senate  Office  BuUdmg. 
Wa.sJiington.  DC. 

Dear  Henry;  I  fully  support  your  Alaska 
omnibus  bill  amendment  as  adopted  by 
House  and  Senate  conferees  providing  for 
Joint  Federal  and  Alaska  State  governments 
financial  support  designed  to  alleviate  efTect 
of  mortgages  that  existed  on  homes  destroyed 
or  se\erly  damaged  in  Alaska  as  result  of 
earthquake  and  seismic  sea  waves  of  March 
27,  1964.  Alaska  Department  of  Law  has 
cleared  State  constitutionality  for  State 
participation.  Please  accept  my  apprecia- 
tion. 

Kindest  regards. 

"William  A.  Egan, 
Governor  of  Alaska. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  conference 
report. 

The  report  was  agreed  to. 


AMENDMENT  OF  FOREIGN  ASSIST- 
ANCE ACT  OF    1961 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President, 
what  is  the  pending  business? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  lays  before  the  Senate  the  un- 
finished business. 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (H.R.  11380)  to  amend  further 
the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961.  as 
amended,  and  for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President, 
what  is  the  pending  question? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  South  Carolina  [Mr. 
Thurmond]. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  role. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  a  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President, 
what  is  the  pending  question? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  amendment 
No.  1164,  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
South  Carolina   [Mr.  Thurmond]. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  suggest  the  ab- 
sence of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  a  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  my  amend- 
ment. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 
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Mr.  THURMOND  Mr  PrcsidfiU.  I 
a.sk  unanimous  con.sf  nt  thai  I  may  speak 
from  the  desk  of  the  senior  Senator  from 
Arkansas  1  Mr.  McCi  nixN  ' 

The  PRESIDING  Oh  FICLH  Without 
objection.  It  Is  so  nidfifd 

Mr.  HICKENLOOl'EK  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, win  the  Sen<ir«r  yield' 

Mr.  THURMONW  I  am  pleased  to 
yield  to  the  distnuuisiied  Senator  from 
Iowa. 

Mr.  HICKP:NL00FER  I  wisii  to  con- 
gratulate the  Senator  Irom  Soulh  C'aro- 
liiui  for  strictly  adhering  to  the  rules  of 
the  Senate,  whlcli  are  too  often  noted  by 
their  avoidance  ihan  obsei  vance  I  con- 
gratulate the  Seiiator  on  his  tnrtlculMU-- 
adherence  to  the  rules 

Mr.  THURMOND  I  thank  thr  able 
Senator  from  Iowa. 

The  purpose  of  tiiis  amrndm'tu  can 
br  very  simply  ->ta;r(l  Ihe  (list  sec- 
tion of  this  ami  ndm- Ml  iiisurt>s  that 
there  will  be  no  di.M-i  imination  on  thr 
bivsis  of  race,  color,  religion,  or  national 
oriiin  in  any  US  aid  pioeram  The 
second  section  of  this  amciuimrnt  directs 
the  Agency  for  Inie:  national  D^-velop- 
meiit,  a!id  any  other  department  or 
agency  providiii".  foreiun  aid  funds,  to 
issue  rules,  re'.ulations.  and  orders 
of  general  applicability  a-ssurin".  the 
achievement  of  the  objectives  stated  in 
thf   first  section  of  the  amtiuimeiit. 

This  ami'iuiinent  was  (!:  ,r>.:i  to  con- 
form, as  nearly  as  practicable,  to  the 
provisions  of  titlr  VI  of  the  recently  en- 
acted civil   rlihis  bill 

Mr.  President,  on  Jrilv  10.  1963,  Sec- 
retary of  State  Dean  Rusk  testitlod  be- 
fore the  Senate  Commerce  Committee 
la  support  of  S  17  rj  the  separately  in- 
troduced .so-calli  ti  public  accommoda- 
tions provision  In  his  statement  to  the 
committee,  Secniaiv  Rusk  laid  partic- 
ular stress  upon  the  foreign  policy  im- 
plications of  discrimination  on  the  basis 
oi  race,  color,  reli  .lon.  or  national  orunn 
He  emphasized  with  particularity  the 
position  which  such  discrimination  in 
this  country  phu-rd  tiie  United  States 
m  the  eyes  of  tiie  entire  world.  How- 
ever, he.  at  the  same  time,  made  note 
of  the  fact  that  disci  uuination  on  the 
basis  of  race,  color,  relu-ion.  or  national 
on«tn  was  not  limited  to  the  United 
States  when  he  said  •discrimination  on 
account  of  race,  color,  relmion.  national 
or  tribal  origin  may  be  found  m  other 
countries." 

In  this  same  prepared  statement  Sec- 
retary Rusk  stated ; 

We  must  try  to  fllmlnate  cIlscrlinliKiUon 
clue  to  nice,  color,  religion,  not  to  make  otii- 
ers  riilnk  better  of  us,  but  because  it  is  In- 
cv.mpatlble  with  the  Rre.it  Ideuls  to  wiilcii 
our  deimxrritlc  .scx-lety  Is  cledtcnted 

In  saying  this,  I  assume  that  Secretary 
Rusk  meant  that  the  United  States 
should  exert  its  considerable  mtluence. 
through  every  means  possible,  v^ith  other 
countries  of  the  world  toward  the  end  of 
a!x)llshin?  such  discrimmaMon  wherever 
It  may  exist. 

A  majority  of  the  Con^rc-^s  of  tlie 
United  States  has  now  determined  that 
such  a  system  of  \\  ithholdm.:  PVderal 
funds  from  certain  segments  of  their  own 
people  is  in  our  best  interest  Will  there 
be  anyone  who  will  say  that  even  If  It  is 


k'ood  for  the  United  StaU's,  it  is  not  ^:ood 
for  a  foreign  countrv  which  receives 
money  taken  from  a  US.  citizen  ' 

At  the  conclusion  of  Mr.  Ru.sk's  testi- 
mony. I  questioned  him  conct-rnini.:  this 
matter  Secretary  liusk  expres.sed  his 
support  for  the  entire  packaiie  of  so- 
called  civil  rlKhts  proposals  which  were 
tlun  penihnu  before  the  ConkMoss.  in- 
cluding' the  fund  wlthliolduv-t  provision 
title  VI.  of  the  bill.  I  then  asked  him 
the  folUmini?  question. 

I  suppuMC,  tlien.  since  you  mippnrl  thla  pro- 
vision iia  to  .irp;^  of  your  own  country,  yiai 
would  bupptirt  a  similar  provision  In  the 
foreign  iild  lenlslallon  to  withhold  runds 
from  countrloa  winch  practice  dlsirlmin.i- 
llon? 

Secretary  Rusk's  answer  Is  at  .some 
lene.th.  and  I  ask  unanimous  constant  that 
It  be  printid  in  the  Rkcord  at  this  point 
m  rnv  remarks 

There  bein«  no  objection,  tlie  answer 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Rfcoro. 
as  follows: 

Mr  Rt  sK  Not  necesaarlly.  Senator,  because 
liere  we  are  talking  about  a  constitutional 
.system  in  which  we  have  control  over  our 
own  alTalrs  Wlien  we  are  dcullnn  with  tlie 
rest  of  the  world  we  are  dealing  wlili  a  world 
which  we  can  Influence,  but  cann(»t  control 
It  Is  nol  our  coufltltutlunai  responsibility  to 
do  «o 

In  the  rest  of  the  world  we  are  waglnK  a 
sir\it?Kle  for  freedom,  from  which  we  caiuiot 
withdraw  by  tlie  type  ot  abandonrtietit  which 
Is  suKgestrd  to  me  in  your  question  We 
must  stay  with  that  sfninnle.  tiso  our  In- 
fluence to  tlie  best  of  o\ir  ability  to  sustain 
and  strenglhen  the  cause  of  freedom,  and 
that  would  mean  wc  would  work  at  It,  use 
our  inlhuMce.  even  though  wc  can't  neces- 
Biirlly  control  the  result. 

Our  Influence  In  these  situations  can  be 
very  strong  I  think  there  are  UlfTerences 
between  situations  where  governmental  laws 
and  constitutional  practice-*  are  responsible 
for  the  discrimination,  and  wliere  you  run 
into  discriminatory  situations  simply  because 
of  the  exl.'^ience  of  religious  or  racial  groups 
next  to  each  other,  with  the  social  probU-nis 
that  have  historically  been  asscKMated  with 
those  situations 

Our  mfluenec  has  been  In  the  direction  of 
removing  these  discriminations  abroad  iis 
well  its  at  home 

I  think  our  advice  In  this  respect  would  be 
more  powerful  If  we  could  move  forward  at 
home  mure  rapidly 

Hut  1  do  not  think  we  shotild  abandon  the 
great  struggle  for  freeclon*  throughout  the 
world  by  such  a  restrictive  liiterpretJitlon  of 
our  r«)le  abroiid 

Mr.  THrR.MOND.  Mr  President, 
briefly  staled,  he  resp*)nded  that  he 
would  not  necessarily  support  such  a 
provision,  but  lu'  did  not  say  that  he 
would  opjjose  such  a  provision  eltiier.  I 
am  sure  that  now  that  such  a  provLsion 
has  been  enacted  into  law  lus  to  our  own 
people  and  Secretary  Rusk  hius  had  an 
opportunity  to  think  over  this  problem 
at  greater  length,  he  would  now  support 
my  amendment  In  further  answer  to 
my  question.  Secretary  Rusk  said: 

I  think  there  is  a  big  dllference  In  what 
•AC  can  do  within  our  limits  of  constitutional 
ability  liere  at  home  and  what  we  cannot  do. 
through  lack  of  authority  and  responsibility, 
abroad. 

Mr.  President.  I  would  atiree  that  the 
United  States  has  no  authority  or  re- 
sfMinslbillty  to  meddle  into  tlie  internal 
afTalrs  of  another  countrv      However.  I 


do  believe  that  the  rmti'd  States  has 
Ijolli  the  autlmruv  and  i CNPoiiMbiluy  tx) 
dictate  the  lei  ins  under  whicli  our  money 
can  be  spent  in  any  toreiKii  country 
Since  Congre.s.s  has  the  irsponsibiUty 
both  to  authorl/e  and  to  apinopriate 
money,  the  pi  unary  oblitiatioii  m  this 
Held  falls  upon  tlii-  Members  oi  Congress 
Simply  stalftl.  it  is  my  bdirf  that,  wlule 
the  United  Slates  cannot  eoiitiul  othe.' 
nations,  we  liave  both  the  authority  and 
obliKation  to  eontrnl  tlie  luoiu'y  which 
we  are  enli  u.^ted  tn  >i)i'nd 

Mr.  Presldeiil.  1  belie\i  there  is  lutie 
doul)t  of  till'  lacl  that  loiiiis  oi  discrim- 
ination on  Ihe  b.tsis  of  laec,  color,  re- 
ligion, and  national  <)ii(.in  t.m.ni  m  all  of 
llir-  countries  of  tlie  v.iii  Id 

In  this  conni'Ctiuii.  one  statement 
made  by  Secirtaiy  Hu-k  to  ilic  Senate 
Commerce  Comiiuttee  Is  significaiii  He 
said: 

I  think  there  have  been  tensiuns  wlierf 
dllferenl  groups  that  are  dllTerent  In  any  im- 
portant respect  live  side  by  side  I  think 
th  >t  hiis  been  a  gt^neral  experience  of  man- 
kind 

One  of  the  m<xst  Cdinprehrnsue  arti- 
cles which  I  luive  sei  n  on  this  subject 
appeared  in  the  July  1.  llM;:i.  edition  of 
US  News  &  World  Hipoit  I  a.--k  unam- 
mous  consent  that  this  article  :n  its  en- 
tirety be  printed  in  tlie  Rlcuhd  at  the 
conclusicjii  of  mv  remarks 

The  PRESIDI.NC  1  ( )!•  !•  ICl-K'  With- 
out objection.   It    is   -n  OI  deled 

I  See  exlnljit   1   • 

Mr  riUHMoND  Mr  President.  In 
this  article,  it  is  poinietl  out  that  ir. 
Britain.  Neuroes  are  discriminuted 
against:  in  Africa,  whites  are  discrimi- 
nated against,  in  Asia,  the  different  na- 
tionalities di.scrimmate  against  one  an- 
other, depending  upon  winch  :s  in  the 
majority;  In  Peru  and  otlin-  Laim 
American  count  rirs  Indians  aic  di.<- 
crimmated  against:  m  l^iiti-h  (liiiana 
the  Indians  and  Ne  ■:"(■>  disei  inilnate 
against  each  other  IN  rhaps  tlu'  1110.?; 
blatantly  iinjustillrd  disei  imination  ;r. 
the  world  exists  in  India,  where  the  infa- 
mous caste  system  still  thrives,  doominc 
millions  of  people  to  see md  and  lower 
cla.ss  citizenship. 

Mr.  President,  several  neuspaptrs 
have  published  articles  discussing  world- 
wide patterns  of  chscrimination  Two 
wldcli  h.i\i'  coiiif  tt)  inv  attmtMn  are 
from  the  Wall  St  re  t  Journal  of  Au.'ust 
1,S  lOtKV  and  the  Washmi-'ton  Sunday 
Star  of  June  L\],  l!")G:r  I  a.sk  unanimou? 
CMnsrnt  that  those  two  articles  be  printed 
m  the  Hki  c  f.'i)  at  the  conclusion  of  my 
remarks 

Thi>  PRESIDING  OFFICER  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

'  Sec  exlulMt   ?.   ' 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  Presld.  nt  tho 
Tulsa  Tnbuno,  of  Tulsa.  Okla  .  for  July 
11,  Iftr):^  contains  a  most  perceptive  cdi- 
U-)rial  entitl(>d  -The  Blacker  Pots.''  Thi.<^ 
editorial  discus.-cs  some  of  the  more  ob- 
vious example.^  of  worldwide  discrimina- 
tion, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  it 
also  be  printed  in  the  Rfcorh  at  tlie  con- 
clusion of  my  remarks 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Without 
objection.  It  is  .so  ordered 

•  See  exhibit  3.) 
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Mr     THURMOND.       Mr.     President. 

-hVc   1-^   litt'i'    '^^'^'^    ^^   continue  citing 
,f  oi  this  worldwide  discrimination. 
'C\  know   that   every  Member  of   the 
:^'  ,,,,>  IS  well   aware  of  and  willing  to 
oil  mil  Its  .xistence.     Tlic  question  now 
*  nvuns     What   are  we  m  the  Senate— 
■  u„,  IS  Con^^ir.ss     going  to  do  to  correct 
,'  gn  a  worldwide  basis  now  that  a  start 
his  been  n.ade  n\  our  own  country? 
'jji,.     Co^.^;re.ss     and      the     executive 
■,,,..i.''cM  ot   th','  Governinent.  in  their  in- 
^■,u'tr'w^-'l""i-    have   declared    that   one 
u'av  to  pieveni  this  form  of  di.scrimina- 
,■011  wlucli  IS  said  to  be  .so  detrimental 
m  the   United   suites,    is   to   provide   a 
svstein   wliereby    Federal    funds   will   be 
withheld    from    any    program    in   which 
such  di.scrunmation  is  found.    This  way. 
v^e  are  told,  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica will  not  be  placed  in  the  untenable 
position    of    subsidizing    discriminatory 
practices.     Tins  is  said  tt)  be  good  and 
Ixneticuil  for  'nir  own  ijcople,  who.  after 
all    provuie  a   part   of   the  funds  which 
may  subM'<iuently  be  withheld  from  them 
or  from  i)rograins  Irom  which  they  are 
entitled  to  beiu-fit.     These  arc  the  .same 
people    whose    lax    money    provides   the 
funds  wlucli  we  are  now  authorizing  to  be 
spent  111  foieit-'ii  counliH^s.     Unless  the 
Congress     pe;  forms     equal     justice     by 
aduptiii'-:  an  amendment  sucli  as  I  have 
offered  to  this  bill,  it  will  .seem  to  many 
that  we  have  .set  a  double  standard:  One 
for  our  ow  n  people,  and  anotlier  for  peo- 
ple of  foreign  countries. 

If  It  IS  untenable  for  tlie  United  States 
tu  sul)s:di/e  discrimination  in  our  own 
country,  it  is  e(iually  untenable  for  the 
UniU'd  Stales  to  subsidize  discrimina- 
tion in  any  foreign  country.  Perhaps 
there  will  be  iho.^e  who  are  sincerely 
worried  lest  we  appear  to  be  seeking  to 
control  the  internal  affairs  of  a  foreign 
countrv  I  believe  that  they  need  have 
no  fear  in  tins  regard  concerning  my 
.imendineiit  By  adoiJting  this  amend- 
mt'iit,  wc  are  not  seeking  to  control  the 
f<ireit;n  affairs  of  any  country;  we  are 
merely  seeking  to  control  the  expendi- 
ture of  US  money.  I  want  to  empha- 
.M/e  tliat  Coiii'.re.ss  not  only  has  the  au- 
thority to  do  this,  but  It  has  the  clear 
resjionsibility  to  do  so. 

ExHinrr   1 
(From   f  .s     News   .^:    World    Report.    July    1. 

19631 

Hm  1    IROOBLE— Is   It  the  Same  the  World 

OvrR? 

iR.LCc  conlllcts  In  the  United  SU\tes  are 
drawing  a  wave  of  irltlclsm  from  abroad. 
While  treatment  of  Negroes  is  widely  de- 
nounced as  a  horrible  example  to  mankind.) 

I  But  Is  tins  prlin.irlly  an  American  prob- 
lem' A  check  around  the  world  shows  that 
oppression,  segregation,  color  bars  are  com- 
mon In  most  countries.  In  many,  racial 
antagonism  Ls  f.ir  worse  than  anything  In 
.^merlca— and  ifs  still  growing.) 

Ix)ok  the  world  over  and  you  quickly  dis- 
cover that  race  Is  a  problem  in  almost  every 
place  where  color  dlfTerences  exist. 

Alricas  blacks  have  the  ■whites  on  the 
run  In  the  Congo  and  Kenya — at  a  time  of 
iiutcry  against  white  rule  In  South  Africa 
and  Portuguese  Angola. 

Chinese  are  seeking  to  rally  colored  races 
of  the  world  to  their  side  In  their  battle  with 
Russia  for  leadership  of  the  •world  Commu- 
nist movement. 
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Russia,  on  her  part,  is  holding  down  the 
yellow  races  in  her  population.  Negro  stu- 
dents from  Africa  have  been  attacked  by 
whites  In  the  Soviet  bloc. 

Great  Britain,  after  race  riots,  has  cut 
down  drastically  on  immigration  of  black  and 
brown  people. 

Mulattoes,  the  propertied  people  of  Haiti, 
are  being  oppressed  by  a  Negro-supported 
dictatorship.  In  British  Guiuna.  British 
troops  are  trying  to  prevent  civil  war  between 
Negroes  and  persons  whose  ancestors  came 
from  India. 

India,  itself,  is  deeply  divided  by  caste  in 
which    differing   color    often    plays    a    role. 

Many  countries  practice  discrimination  on 
other  grounds  besides  race 

Ceylon  has  denied  citizenship  to  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  persons  whcjsc  ancestors 
came  from  India  within  the  last  century. 
Christians,  in  Egypt,  find  thcm.selvcs  at  a 
disadvantage  In  getting  jobs  Arabs,  in 
Israel,  feel  left  out. 

Yet  the  world,  moralizing,  tends  whenever 
possible  to  point  the  finger  of  blame  at  the 
United  States  and  its  race  problem. 

To  find  whether  other  nations,  too,  have 
trouble  In  integrating,  US,  News  <^-  World  Re- 
port asked  Its  correspondents  abroad  for  on- 
the-ground  reports. 

BRITAIN!     RACE    FEEMNG    KfNS    HICJI 

Lojulon 

The  British  are  using  Commonwealth  seg- 
regation to  avert  explosive  race  problems. 

Race  riots  In  British  cilie.s  caused  Parlia- 
ment to  end  free  entry  of  people  from  other 
Commonwealth  countries. 

What  had  Ijecome  a  flood  of  black  peo- 
ple from  the  Caribbean  is  reduced  to  a 
trickle.  Negroes  who  had  been  coming  In 
at  the  rate  of  5,000  a  moTith  are  permitted  to 
enter  now  at  a  rate  below  500. 

Only  50  Pakistanis  are  comlnc;  monthly. 
compared  with  more  than  4.000  before  the 
gates  were  closed.  Immigration  from  India 
Is  down  from  3.000  a  month  to  about  600. 

In  Britain,  the  ratio  of  colored  to  white  is 
about  1  in  100 — compared  with  1  In  9  in  the 
United  States.  In  all  of  Britain  there  are 
about  500.000  Negroes.    Yet  race  feelings  run 

high. 

Negroes  are  discriminated  against  In  hous- 
ing, jobs,  restaurants,  and  in  pubs.  Upper 
class  Negroes  making  hotel  repervations  often 
find  no  rooms  available  when  they  show  up. 
Newspaper  advertisements  offering  apart- 
ments frequently  stipulate  "Europeans  only" 
or  "no  coloreds." 

Mixed  marriages  are  Increasing,  though. 
White  girls  with  black  men  are  a  fairly  com- 
mon Bight  in  London.  Racial  mixing,  social- 
ly, is  widespread  in  universities  and  does  not 
seem  to  be  frowned  upon.  There  is  no  seg- 
regation In  state-run  schools,  where  the  Ne- 
gro proportion  usually  Is  not  large. 

Segregation,  however.  Is  extensive  In  In- 
dustry. 

Government-operated  employment  ex- 
changes frequently  are  Instructed  by  employ- 
ers to  send  "no  coloreds.  Irish  or  Jews."  In 
factories  that  do  not  ban  colored  workers. 
there  is  usually  an  unofficial  "quota"  for 
nonwhltes.  A  majority  of  colored  persons 
take  the  jobs  that  whites  don't  want. 

Legislation  to  outlaw  racial  discrimina- 
tion— similar  to  that  President  Kennedy  Is 
submitting  to  Congress— has  been  intro- 
duced In  Parliament  in  each  of  the  past  5 
years  but  has  been  defeated  repeatedly. 

AFRICA:     INTENSE    HATRED    OF    WHITES 

LeopoWrj7/e 

Race  feeling  is  strong  here  In  the  Congo 
and  elsewhere  In  black  Africa  where  hatred 
of  whites  is  Intense. 

As  a  result,  the  white  man's  future  on  this 
continent  appears  to  be  anything  but  promis- 
ing. 

Travel  through  many  of  the  newly  inde- 
pendent  countries    of   Africa   and   you    find 


that,  where  the  African  once  was  treated  as 
inferior  to  the  white  "colonialist."  the  situa- 
tion today  is  reversed.  It  Is  the  black  man 
who  is  becoming  entitled  to  Jobs  and  prop- 
erty, to  the  exclusion  of  the  white  man. 
Furthermore,  one  tribe  discriminates  against 
another — in  fact,  slavery  is  not  unknown. 

Kenya  offers  an  example  of  the  new  twist 
to  the  race  problem  in  Africa. 

Kenya  is  to  achieve  full  Independence  at 
the  end  of  this  year.  Among  the  7  million 
Africans  is  a  white  minority  of  60,000 — large- 
ly landowners — and  an  Indian  minority  of 
1G5.000, 

Kenva'fi  black  leaders  say  there  will  be  no 
diHcrmiinatlon  on  the  basis  of  race.  Yet 
di.scrlminalion  actually  has  begun.  A  white 
civil  servant,  who  may  have  been  born  in 
Kenya  and  spent  his  entire  life  there,  is  like- 
ly as  not  to  imd  his  job  taken  over  by  an 
African  of  black  skin.  Idea  is  to  "Africanize" 
the  Government. 

Thousands  of  white  settlers,  fearing  what 
lies  ahead,  already  have  left.  Value  of  rich 
farms,  built  up  by  whites,  has  been  in  a 
drastic  decline, 

Indians  in  Kenva  live  completely  apart 
from  both  whites  and  blacks.  There  is  little, 
If  aiiv,  social  mixing. 

Tliere  i.s.  moreover,  little  mixing  among 
Kenya's  50  or  more  black  tribes.  Many  fear 
dom'inatlon  bv  the  Kikuyu  tribe  with  its  1.5 
million  members.  One  tribe,  the  Masai,  is  of 
NiU)-Hamitic  origin  rather  than  Negro.  It 
compleiclv  disdains  association  with  other 
tribes  and  believes  races  should  be  kept  com- 
pletely separate.  The  Somalls  of  northern 
Kenya  want  to  secede  and  Join  their  brethren 
in  Somalia. 

Tlie  Sudan,  biggest  country  in  Africa, 
practices  both  religious  and  racial  segrega- 
tion. The  African  tribes  of  the  southern 
Sudan,  many  of  them  Christian  or  pagan, 
are  regarded  as  inferior  by  Arabs,  who  are 
Moslem,  Few  blacks,  especially  if  they  are 
Christians,  can  get  jobs  in  the  civil  service. 
Intermarriage  is  infrequent. 

In  the  Congo,  the  Lulua  and  Baluba  Tribes 
wage  continual  war.  Around  L^opoldville, 
the  Bakongo  Tribe  dreams  of  setting  up  a 
Bakongo  nation.  Many  whites,  since  the 
end  of  Belgian  rule,  have  been  subjected 
to  abuse,  Injury,  and  even  death  by  armed 
bliicks 

The  haughty  desert  tribe  of  Nigeria  called 
the  Fulanl  will  not  mix  with  the  Hausas, 
who  are  of  different  stock.  Fulanls  consider 
themselves  a  superior  race  who  ought  natu- 
rally to  be  served  by  others. 

Even  in  Liberia,  discrimination  is  preva- 
lent. "Amerlco-Liberians,"  descendants  of 
U.S.  slaves,  run  the  country  and  do  not  mix 
easily  with  backward  tribesmen. 

"Integration"  Is  not  something  that  gets 
any  real   attention   in  black  Africa. 

ASIA:     "GHETTOS"  AND  "UNTOUCHABLES" 

Tokyo 

Nowhere  in  the  great  arc  of  east  Asia, 
from  Japan  to  India,  is  there  a  country  free 
of  racial  antagonism  or  of  discrimination 
against  minorities. 

Segregation  is  not  sanctioned  by  law  In 
any  area.  Yet  "separateness"  of  minorities 
is  "enforced  by  popular  attitudes  far  more 
severe  than  segregation  in  the  United  States. 

In  Japan,  for  Instance.  Koreans  who  have 
spent  all  their  lives  in  Japan  live  in  "ghettos" 
because  of  economic  and  social  pressures. 
They  are  scorned  by  the  Japanese  and  are 
"second-class  citizens"  by  any  definition. 

Another  skeleton  in  Japan's  closet  consists 
of  the  Eta,  the  "untouchables"  of  Japan, 
who  number  an  estimated  3  million.  They 
are  descendants  of  executioners,  butchers, 
leatherworkers,  potters,  undertakers,  and 
umbrella  makers. 

In  fuedal  times  they  could  go  outside 
their  own  villages  only  between  sundown 
and  sunrise.  The  class  and  segregated  vil- 
lages   were    abolished    In    1871.     Yet    today 
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there  are  at  least  6,000  Japanese  communi- 
ties that  are  almost  exclusively  Eta.  among 
the  poorest  In  Japan 

Many  Arms  unofficially  discriminate 
against  workers  of  Eta  birth  Even  now  it 
Is  almost  Impossible  for  an  Eta  to  marry  out- 
side the  class.  Each  year,  young  couples 
commit  suicide  because  one  Is  Eta  and  par- 
ents refuse  permission  to  marry  Vast  In- 
creases in  spending  by  the  Government  to 
upgrade  the  Eta  have  not  changed  popular 
attitudes. 

Discrimination  confronts  Chinese  living  In 
pr.u-tlcally  every  country  of  southeast  Asl.i 
In  Indonesia,  a  pre.sldentlal  decree  In  l!>5'i 
prihilblted  alien  traders — ulniost  exclusively 
Chinese — from  trading  outside  the  main 
towns  An  estimated  :ii)0(hk)  village  shops 
closed  their  doors  Fortv  thousand  Chinese, 
"encouraged  '  by  the  Crovernnient  and  un- 
willing to  become  Indonesian  citizens,  left 
the  country  for  Hed  I'hln.i 

Indonesia's  remaining  Chinese  are  sub- 
jected to  periodic  rioting  hv  Indonesian  stu- 
denr.s  Chinese  homes  and  sh'>ps  in  many 
towns  have  been  burned  and  looted  recently 
riialland.  In  the  llHOs,  derhired  in  prov- 
inces and  four  urban  areas  •'out  of  bounds" 
to  Chinese  Twenty-seven  ot^cupatlons  pre- 
viously dominated  by  Chinese  were  reserved 
for  Thai  nationals  Chinese  were  forbldtlen 
to  own  land  The  nationality  law  was 
amended  In  1953  to  provide  that  children 
horn  of  Chlne.se  mothers  should  not  become 
Thai  citizens 

.Scjuth  Vietnam,  in  VJM  ordered  500 ooo 
loc.iUy  born  Chinese  males  to  .idopt  Vietnam- 
ese names,  pay  taxes  and  register  for  mili- 
tary service  All  other  Chinese  males  were 
automatically  classlrted  tvs  foreigners,  barred 
from  11  trades  and  lines  of  busine.ss  In  vv'hlch 
mi^st  were  engaged  nt  the  time 

The  Philippines.  In  1954.  forbade  Chinese 
to  s'art  new  retail  enterprises  or  to  piuss  along 
retail  buslne«8es  to  their  heirs  Since  t.Jien. 
the  number  of  Chinese  'rade  outlets  in  the 
Philippines  has  declined  from  18  000  to  12.000 
Ijiat  year.  Chinese  were  banned  from  rice 
and  corn  processing  Industries  They  can- 
not own  agricultural  land 

Even  In  Malaya,  where  Chinese  make  up 
4.?  percent  of  the  ptipui.it ion  they  are  heavily 
discriminated  against  State  coristltutlons 
make  certain  types  atul  areius  of  hind  avail- 
able inly  to  Malayans  Quotfts  maintain  a 
4-ti.i-l  ratio  of  Malayans  in  government  serv- 
ice and  the  ivrmed  forces  University  scholar- 
shl[xs  generally  go  to  Malayans 

Red  China,  In  Its  foreign  propaganda,  calls 
upon  Africans  and  Asl.itus  t.)  throw  off  "the 
v*h;te  mans  yoke"  Recently,  in  Its  quarrel 
with  the  Soviet  leadership  over  Red  doctrine. 
It  has  claimed  to  speak  for  tne  colored  races  - 
and  has  Identified  Moscow  more  and  more. 
with  the  white  race 

At  home,  however.  China  s  Reds  are  Intent 
on  wiping  out  the  Identity  of  minorities  in 
the  thinly  populated  plains  .if  Mongolia  and 
the  mountains  of  Tibet  and  southwest  China 
Ituier  Mongolia  wtis  given  auu.momy.  but 
the  area  was  exp.mdetl  to  Include  large 
chunks  of  territory  inhabited  by  Chinese 
In  Tibet  and  SInklang.  Chinese  settlers  were 
brought  In  from  the  outilUe  Chinese  got 
most  of  the  government  po.sts  and  Chinese 
w.is  made  a  compui.s. tv  second  language  In 
the  schools  Land  reform  and  a  succession 
of  purges  stripped  minorities  ..f  J.jbs,  animals, 
and  '.and 

R.icial,  tribal,  and  religious  hostilities 
abound  In  Asia  Indonesia  s  Javanese  ma- 
jority has  troubles  with  the  Sum.itrans.  and 
South  Vietnam's  Cathullc-dommated  Gov- 
ernment takes  time  off  from  its  war  of  sur- 
vivai  against  the  Red.s  to  crack  down  on 
Buddhist  priests  repre.sentlng  the  religious 
views  of  a  large  majority  of  the  peopU-  in 
Laos,  iis  well  as  South  Vletjiam.  discrimina- 
tion U  practiced  against  mountain  tribesmen. 
Yet  everywhere  In  ,\sia,  one  hears  biting 
criticism    or    racial    discrimination    In    the 


United  States  Nowhere  Is  that  criticism 
stronger  than  In  India — itself  plagued  by 
the  world's  most  spectacular  example  of  seg- 
regation 

This  segregation  Is  bused  on  caste  un  In- 
tegral part  of  orthiKlox  Hinduism  It  divides 
Hindus  Into  four  main  ca.stes  rani^lng  down- 
ward from  Brahmans.  who  provide  the  core 
of  Indian  cultural  and  political  leader- 
ship. 

Each  caste  In  turn,  has  hundreds  of  sub- 
castes  based  on  clan,  religion,  or  occupation 
outside  the  caste  system  are  perhaps  60 
million  untouchables 

FYom  ancient  times  on.  untouchables  have 
been  condemned  to  menial  Uisks  such  as 
cleaning  latrines  They  were  forbidden  use  of 
certain  temples,  and  could  use  only  a  special 
entrance  of  their  own  Into  the  house  of  a 
caste  Hindu  where  they  were  employed  In 
some  extreme  Instances  thev  could  not  let 
their  shadow  fall  across  a  Brahnum 

Race  plays  a  role  in  the  caste  system  His- 
tory indlcaU's  that  caste  was  imposed  by 
Ught-skliuied  Aryan  Invaders  against  dark- 
skinned  Inhabiunts  of  India  thousands  of 
years  ago  Color  lines,  since,  h.tve  blurred 
Even  today,  however  a  Ught-aklnned  Brah- 
man from  the  north  Is  omsldered  socially 
above  a  dark-skinned  Brahman  of  southern 
India 

Modern  India  has  aboli.shed  untouchablUf y 
l)v  law  Prime  Minister  Jawaharlal  Nehn'i 
and  others  decry  setcre^atlon  by  caste  But 
thousands  of  imtouchable  villages  still  exist 
In  India  near  villages  reserved  for  caste 
Hindus  In  the  Gujarat  area  near  Bombay 
.1  survey  not  long  ago  showed  1.7:12  villages 
where  untouchables  still  could  not  draw 
w  I'er  from  public  wells 

Despite  some  breakdown  of  caste  b.irrlers 
among  educated  Hindus,  marriage  advertise- 
ments still  specify  caste  In  most  cases — and 
often  mention  a  fair  complexion 

Even  Christians  and  Moslems  of  'untouch- 
able" ancestry  still  And  themselves  cleaning 
latrines  of  caste  Hindus  Some  Christian 
churches  In  .south  India  seat  persons  ac- 
cortllng  to  caste  origins  It  will  be  gen- 
erations Informed  Indians  admit,  before 
the  world  s  harshest  segregation  Is  abollshe<l 
In  fact  lis  well  as  law 

LATIN    AMERICA       INDIANS   ARE   'tArTLE 
MfXtCO    City 
latin  America.  In  the  past   often  has  been 
pictured  as  having  little  racial  trouble      But 
l.atln  .Americans,  more  and  more    are  becom- 
ing .iw  ire  of  race 

Bitter  racial  conflict  Is  developing  In  Brit- 
ish Guiana,  on  the  northeast  corner  of 
South  .America  Guiana  shows  that  It  doesn  t 
take  a  while  man  to  make  a  race  prob- 
lem 

There  whites  account  for  only  \  \  000  out  of 
560  000  as  the  country  approaches  Inde- 
pendence Negroes  atid  descendants  of  la- 
borers brought  from  India,  are  almost  equal 
in  numbers  and  rtclal  trouble  centers  on 
them 

East  Indians  dominate  the  ruling  party, 
and  an  Ea,it  Indian  Chetldl  J.igan  Is  Prlnie 
Minister  Since  he  came  to  power  In  1961 
however  there  have  been  two  serious  riots 
lnvi>Ivlng  Government  and  Negro-dominated 
1  ibor  unions 

A  general  strike,  which  began  In  late  April 
hi\s   heightened    111    feeling   between    the   two 
races  and  the  situation  now  Is  considered  ex- 
plosive 

El.sewhere  It  Is  the  American  Indian  who 
often  Is  discriminated  against  In  Peru,  for 
ex.imple  millions  of  Indians  are  almost  serfs 
and   referred   to  by   whites  as     cattle  " 

Mexico  and  Brazil  are  held  up  as  examples 
of  countries  where  racial  tolerance  Is  the 
rule  Yet  even  In  thcjse  countries,  persons 
of  lighter  skins  tend  to  dominate  the  rul- 
ing classes  In  El  Salvador,  the  social  sec- 
retary of  the  country  s  leading  hotel  wius  ttred 
when   she   allowed    her   skin    to    bect^me    too 


suntinned      C(»ta  Klca.  where  85  to  90  ner 
cent  of  the  population   Is  white.  lo,,ic.s  dubi 
(jusly     on     Integration     with     other     Centrsi 
American  countries  which  are  predominantls 
Indian  and  of  mixed  blood  ^ 

In  Haiti,  the  story  Is  somewhat  different 
There,  mulatto  aristocrats  who  ,,iice  wer 
the  country's  coffee  dealers  and  nierchant* 
have  been  Imprisoned  and  killed,  and  their 
property  has  been  stolen  President  Pranroi. 
Duvilier  bases  his  power  on  the  countryg  qq 
percent  Negro  majority,  and  employs  street 
gangs  and  mlUtla  with  a  black -racist  Ideo]. 
"gy 

RUSSIA      NEGROES BEAXrN  fP 

Vienna 

In  the  S.niet  Empire,  segregation  Is  not 
officially  practiced  Communist  dextrine 
preaches  brotherhood  of  races  and  condemns 
racism  as  a  caplt^illst  product 

I'lie  actual  picture  however.  Is  rather 
different 

Largest  nonwhlfe  group  In  Ru.'i.sla  is  that 
of  yelIow-?:klnned  Moslems,  constituting  lo 
jjercent  of  the  t')tal  population  They  are 
found  in  Soviet  central  Asia  and  along  the 
Volga  River  Large  numbers  of  Russian! 
have  been  brought  into  tho.se  areas  to  reduce 
the  predominance  of  M'lslem.s  Most  im- 
portant positions  In  go\eriiment  business 
and  the  armed  forces  are  held  by  Hu.s.shins 

Since  1057  there  has  not  been  a  .lew  on  the 
Communist  Partv's  ruling  Presidium  Onlv 
one  Jew  Is  found  in  a  leading  Government 
post 

Friction  between  white  and  blue  k  i;uw  ij 
developing 

Negro  students  from  Africa  have  com- 
plained that  thev  were  beaten  up  by  Ru.sslan 
youths  after  dancing  with  Rus.=ian  girla 
.Africans  also  complain  of  harassment  on 
trolley  cars,  on   streets  and  elsewhere 

Similar  trouble  Is  developing  In  .satellite 
nations 

Last  February,  most  of  the  350  African 
students  In  Bulgaria  decided  to  leave  the 
country  when  authorities  banned  the  Pan- 
African  Sudents  Union  Bulgarian  students 
the  Africans  said,  "were  not  even  willing  to 
sit  next  to  us,  and  they  called  us  black 
apes'  " 

In  C7,«'choslovakla,  refxirts  told  of  a  spring- 
time brawl  In  Prague  during  which  a  crowd 
of  300  Voiuig  Czechs  boat  an  African  student 
for  15  minutes  'Diat  evening,  two  African 
students  were  beaten  ti[)  and  an  African 
diplomat  found  all  four  of  the  tires  ,sl,<ushe<l 
on   his  automobile 

The.se  and  similar  stories  are  dlsllUislonlng 
to  Africans  who  once  saw  the  promise  of 
racial   equality   under  communism 

CAN\DA      ■•intolerance    is   WID^sPRr^n" 

Ottaua 

In  Canada,  the  "WTong"  color,  race  or  re- 
ligion can  be  a  -severe  handicap  By  law 
there  Is  no  dlscrlmlinitlon  based  upon  either 
race  or  coh^r  But  a  leading  ncwspa[H>r  In 
Toronto  recently  noted  that  "Intolerance  U 
already  widespread  In  Canada  directed  not 
onlv  at  the  Jews  but  at  many  other  racial 
and    religious    groups." 

French  Can.idl.ms  complain  bitterly  that 
they  are  "second-cla.ss  citizens"  dominated 
by  Canadians  of  English  background 

In  Quebec  Province  French  Canadians  have 
unleashed  a  campaign  of  tern>r  to  back  up 
demands  for  secession  from  the  other  nine 
provinces 

Rigid  quotas  limit  Immigration  of  col- 
ored races  from  the  We.'^t  Indies  and  .Asia 
C.iii.id.is  32  nw  Negroes  often  encount<>r  dis- 
crimination in  seeking  Jobs,  meals  In  restau- 
rants,  or    living   accommodations 

A  Negro  couple  in  Halifax  answered  60  sd- 
verti.sements  of  apartments  without  success 
Negro  tourlsUs  from  the  United  States  are 
sometimes  turned  away  from  resorts  despite 
ad'. .ince   re,servatlons  and  de;H>slts 

Officially,  Canada's  210,000  Indians  lue 
equal    In   every    respect    to   other   Can.idlaM. 
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Dnofnclally,     they     are     often     treated     as 

«riahs      avoided     whenever     possible,     and 

stereotyped  iis  "dirty,  drunken,  shiftless  In- 

*^For  example,  an  attempt  to  establish  an 
Indian  h'Jstel  In  Winnipeg  sparked  emo- 
tional protests-  even  though  the  site  was  in 

a  slum  nrea 
In   another    Manitoba    city,    a   survey    re- 
ealed   almost    two-thirds    ot    the    residents 
were   prejudiced    against   Indians   and    half- 

'^Threc  out  of  fnur  Canadian  Indians  still 
live  on  reservations  unable  or  unwilling  to 
overcome  prejudice  and  compete  for  Jobs. 
hou.sing  and  social  acceptance  on  the  "out- 
ride "  One  angry  chief  complained  his  band 
wii«  siifTering  from  lack  of  education,  drastic 
.•neniplovment,  no  medical  care,  unfair 
I'ibor  practices  and  Indifferent  federal  offi- 
cials Here,  as  In  the  United  States,  the 
problem  of  Indians  —who  once  owned  the 
J-ountry  tends  to  be  <nershBdowed  by  that 
If  Negroes  and  other  minority  groups. 

Eskinio.'-.  numbering  only  a  few  thousand 
und  seldom  seen  In  urban  centers,  stir  more 
fiirMsity  than  h<vstlllty.  Even  so,  a  Cana- 
dian white  recently  lost  his  Job  because  he 
m.irrled  an  airline  stewardess  who  is  an 
Eskimo 

What  turns  up  In  Canada  Is  Just  another 
version  of  the  same  story  to  be  found  in  any 
p;irt  of  the  world  which  has  differing  races. 

M:iss  murder  on  the  scale  practiced  by 
.iKdolf  Hitler  In  Germany  against  the  Jews 
in  the  1930's  and  1940's  Is  not  counte- 
n.inced  by  any  government  In  the  world  to- 
dav  But  segregation  or  discrimination  on 
a  wide  variety  of  grounds  Is  being  practiced 
wherever   large    minorities   exist. 

Even  in  countries  where  racial  minorities 
are  relatively  snuill.  you  learn,  there  Is  racial 
antagonism  Often  that  antJigonlsm  Is  most 
violent  In  those  countries  which  now  pro- 
fess horror  at  America's  handling  of  its  ra- 
cial problem. 


ExHiBrr  2 

From  the  'Wan  Street  Journal.  Aug.  15,  1693] 
pREjiiuc  r  .Ahroad  Discrimination  Grows  in 
A  EtRoi'E  Critical  of  U.S.  Rack  Rela- 
tions— "No  Colored"  Ads  Abound  in  Brit- 
ain; French  Boys  Call  Negro  Playmate 
CHoroLAT"— Bias  in  Another  Birming- 
ham 

(By  Robert  E.  Dallos) 
BiRMiNCHAM  England  —Dr.  C.  J.  K.  Pllisio 
of  this  cltv  U)ok  care  to  book  a  room  before 
he  set  out  on  a  recent  Jaunt  to  the  seaside 
resort  of  Bournemouth  Nevertheless  he 
spent  the  first  night  of  his  vacation  sleeping 
In  his  car  The  lim  at  which  he  planned  to 
stay  refused  to  honor  his  reservation  because 
he  Is  a  Neirro 

Now  Dr  PUlslo  fumes;  "Id  rather  live  in 
the  Deep  Soiith  of  the  United  States  than 
here  in  Britain  At  least  an  American  Negro 
knows  exactly  where  he  can  go  and 
where  he  won't  be  admitted.  In  this  coun- 
try there  Is  constant  color  discrimination, 
but  the  Negro  never  knows  where  or  when 
he'll    meet    humlUailim    and    rejection." 

The  doctor's  experience  points  up  a  strong 
InUrnatlonal  Irony  Americans  have  often 
been  stung  by  loud  European  criticism  of 
race  discrimination  In  the  United  States,  and 
this  summer's  American  race  crisis  is  giving 
the  critics  much  new  ammunition.  But  at 
the  same  time,  a  growing  number  of  non- 
whites  living  In  Europe  complain  they're 
being  discriminated  against,  too 

In  some  ways  this  discrimination  is  milder 
than  in  the  United  States  Unlike  many 
American  NeE:ri>es.  colored  Europeans  usually 
att,end  schiHil  with  whites  Proportionately 
more  of  them  have  white  neighbors,  too. 

BRITAIN'S    BIRMINGHAM 

But  m  Other  ways  discrimination  in 
Bnt^iin  jtcts  quite  blatant  at  times.  Readers 
of  the  London  Weekly  Advertiser  see  dozenfl 


of  ads  like  this:  "Manor  Road,  two  unfur- 
nished flats,  ground  floor,  three  rooms  and 
kitchen.  No  colored."  In  Birmingham,  Eng- 
land, aa  in  Birmingham,  Ala,,  several  large 
manufacturing  firms  maintain  separate  toilet 
facilities  for  white  and  colored  employees. 
Indeed  a  recent  survey  of  companies  which 
employ  about  30  percent  of  the  labor  force 
in  Britain's  Birmingham — England's  second 
largest  city  and  center  of  the  auto  industry — 
turned  up  only  318  companies  that  will  hire 
colored  help  at  all,  against  365  that  won't. 

On  the  continent,  discrimination  rarely 
takes  such  an  overt  form — perhaps  because 
the  non white  percentage  of  the  population  is 
much  smaller  than  In  England.  But  In  vari- 
ous subtle  ways  bias  exists  there,  too. 

In  Prance  a  reputation  for  tolerance  has 
drawn  some  American  Negro  intellectuals, 
such  as  the  late  novelist  Richard  Wright,  to 
seek  bias-free  homes  In  Paris,  But  Ezekiel 
Mphalele,  an  African  now  living  in  the 
French  metropolis,  says  his  10-year-old  son 
recently  lost  a  white  playmate  when  the 
white  boy's  father  ordered  him  "not  to  play 
with  black  boys."  Other  white  children,  says 
Mr.  Mphalele,  call  his  own  "chocolat."  Even 
in  West  Germany,  where  nonwhites  make  up 
an  extremely  small  proportion  of  the  popu- 
lation, the  national  government  admits 
African  students  have  trouble  renting  rooms. 

LESSON    FOR    UNITED    STATES? 

To  some  sociologists,  all  this  suggests  a 
melancholy  lesson  for  the  United  States: 
Overcoming  race  prejudice  may  be  much 
harder  than  some  integration  leaders  now 
anticipate.  In  no  European  country,  these 
students  point  out,  does  the  nonwhlte  pro- 
portion of  the  population  come  anywhere 
near  America's  10  percent;  even  in  Britain 
it's  only  about  1  percent.  So.  these  sociolo- 
gists say.  the  existence  of  discrimination  in 
places  where  there  are  so  few  nonwhites  to 
discriminate  against  indicates  the  tendency 
to  bias  among  whites  Is  extremely  deep 
seated. 

But  bias  does  seem  to  rise  with  the  number 
of  nonwhites  around.  In  Britain,  non- 
whites  and  discrimination  alike  were  rare  10 
years  ago.  But  then  immigrants — mostly 
nonwhites — dissatisfied  with  economic  con- 
ditions In  other  British  Commonwealth 
countries  began  to  pour  in;  the  annual  in- 
migration  rose  from  42.700  in  1955  to  136.400 
In  1961,  and  the  cumulative  total  from  1955 
through  the  first  half  of  1962  reached  450,000, 
These  Immigrants,  who  included  West  Indian 
Negroes  and  dark-skinned  Indians  and  Paki- 
stanis, make  up  the  bulk  of  Britain's  current 
nonwhlte  population  of  about  500,000, 

The  bias  the  immigrants  encountered  is 
not  a  legal  problem,  Britain  has  no  laws 
compelling  segregation.  But  Its  laws  don't 
forbid  discrimination  either,  so  whites  can 
subject  colored  Britons  to  a  variety  of  pri- 
vate pressures, 

FACTORY    bias 

One  such  pressure  is  described  by  L.  G, 
Wilson,  a  Jamaican  who  supervises  30  white 
and  10  colored  llnotyp>e  operators  in  a  Lon- 
don print  shop.  "Recently  my  company  has 
been  receiving  complaints  from  white  work- 
ers who  say  they  don't  want  to  work  for  a 
Negro."  he  claims.  "Their  complaints  have 
turned  to  resignations,  and  now  my  bosses 
are  trying  to  push  me  out  by  making  me  work 
all  sorts  of  unfair  and  odd  hours.  I'm  going 
back  to  Jamaica  soon."  In  other  factories, 
white  unionists  have  struck  to  prevent  the 
hiring  of  nonwhites  who  would  work  along- 
side them. 

Social  barriers  are  common,  too  In  the 
Birmingham  suburb  of  Smethwlck,  a  white 
barber  cries  "no  colored  hair  cut  here"  as 
an  Indian  worker  approaches  his  shop.  And 
a  white  touring  Smethwlck  pubs  with  three 
well-dressed  colored  friends  finds  his  party 
admitted  only  to  the  shirt-sleeved  working- 
men's  section  and  banned  from  the  more 
formal  lounge  of  the  Soho  Tavern,     "I  hate 


to  do  this,"  said  the  bartender  "but  I'm  only 
the  vacation  employee  and  the  owner  left 
strict  orders  not  to  admit  colored  folk  in  the 
lounge," 

These  restrictions  now  are  inspiring  the 
beginnings  of  a  U.S. -style  protest  movement 
among  colored  Britons.  Last  month  a  group 
of  Indians  began  staging  slt-downs  on  the 
sidewalk  before  the  Bermuda  Tavern  in 
Wolhampton,  an  industrial  town  near  Bir- 
mingham. Leaders  of  the  demonstration  vow 
to  sit  on  the  pavement  every  Saturday  night 
until  the  pub  owner  agrees  to  serve  them, 
and  colored  spokesmen  promise  similar  dem- 
onstrations elsewhere  soon. 

Bias  is  also  causing  political  controversy 
In  Britain  as  In  the  United  States.  Last 
year  the  Conservative  Party  government 
pushed  through  legislation  restricting  immi- 
gration from  the  Commonwealth.  In  the  10 
months  through  April  30,  the  new  law  cut 
the  flow  of  immigrants  to  about  20,000,  from 
94,900  in  the  last  6  months  before  it  went 
into  effect. 

Though  the  law  does  not  mention  race  as 
such.  Conservatives  say  it  was  necessary  be- 
cause "uncontrolled  immigration"  was  con- 
tributing to  racial  tension.  But  Shirley  Fos- 
sick, campaign  secretary  of  the  Coordinating 
Committee  Against  Racial  Discrimination  in 
Birmingham,  says  the  law  has  "increased  dis- 
crimination in  Britain."  She  says  it  "in- 
fluenced the  person  who  had  no  feelings  one 
way  or  the  other  (to  think)  that  colored 
people  are  not  suitable  citizens  of  this  coun- 
try." 

LABORITES'    VIEWS 

Some  Labor  Party  leaders  now  are  prom- 
ising to  repeal  the  immigration  law  if  their 
party  wins  the  next  general  election.  And 
Laborite  Fenner  BrcKkway  has  eight  times 
introduced  legislation  in  Parliament  to  ban 
some  acts  of  bias;  it  has  t>een  defeated  each 
time  by  legislators  who  cherish  the  tradition 
that  British  laws  do  not  recognize  that  race 
exists.  The  Brockway  bill  is  somewhat  simi- 
lar to  the  civil  rights  bill  now  before  the  U.S. 
Congress;  it  would  outlaw  discrimination  in 
ads,  such  as  those  for  apartments,  and  in 
public  places  such  as  dancehalls,  movie 
houses,  and  pubs. 

Finally,  Patrick  Gordon  Walker,  Labor's 
chief  spokesman  on  foreign  affairs,  charged 
In  a  recent  speech  that  some  local  Conser- 
vative parties  in  recent  local  elections  "at- 
tempted, with  deliberate  calculation,  to  stir 
up  racial  strife  in  an  effort  to  obtain  votes." 
In  some  districts,  he  says,  children  were  or- 
ganized to  parade  round  the  streets,  singing: 
"If  you  want  a  nigger  neighbor,  vote  Labor," 
In  France,  where  100,000  Negroes  make  up 
two-tenths  of  1  percent  of  the  population, 
open  bias  is  rare.  Indeed  many  voters  want 
a  Negro  to  succeed  General  de  Gaulle  as 
President.  In  a  recent  poll  to  see  whom 
Frenchmen  would  favor  if  the  general  does 
not  run  for  reelection  Gaston  Monnervllle, 
Negro  head  of  the  French  Senate,  led  all 
others,  being  the  choice  of  28  percent  of  those 
polled. 

Still  French  Negroes  complain  that  taxi 
drivers  often  Ignore  them,  and  clerks  in  small 
shops  wait  on  them  only  after  whites  are 
served.  Jean-Pierre  N'Diaye,  a  Senegalese 
sociologist,  says  some  French  professors  are 
reluctant  to  give  good  grades  to  African  uni- 
versity students.  And  13  percent  of  the 
Frenchmen  queried  in  a  recent  poll  were  op- 
posed to  having  daily  professional  relation- 
ships with  Negroes, 

BLUNTER   BIAS 

Blunter  bias  pops  up  sometimes,  too.  Last 
month  police  were  called  when  a  Negro  from 
Martinque  objected  to  his  expulsion  from  the 
New  York  City  Bar  in  Lyon;  they  beat  the 
Negro  so  severely  that  he  required  hospital- 
ization. The  Paris  newspaper  Le  Monde  then 
surveyed  the  bars  in  Lyon  and  found  that  11 
refused  to  serve  Negroes. 
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Usih.ipplly  and  perhaps  unjustly,  some 
Frfri.h  bUis  Is  bUimiMl  on  thf  liUluftice  of 
vlsnini?  Americans  Albert  Levy,  secretary  of 
an  antidiscrimination  ^roup.  »a\8  his  orga- 
nization has  Invesllgatecl  several  complaints 
that  Ne^rcH's  were  refused  rooms  In  J'urls 
hotels  'I*he  hotel  owners  told  us  they  were 
forced  to  bar  Nenroes  becuise  they  h;id  a 
larn'"  American  rllentfl»  which  objected  fo 
them.  '  Mr.  Levy  reports 

NeffT'ies  chiirRe  a  sornewh.it  .slnillir  situa- 
tion exists  In  Oermany  The  Nej^ro  nia«  izlne 
KlamlnKo.  published  In  Loiidnti.  recently  de- 
.srrlbcd  the  cltv  of  M  ilnz  as  ••OermanyB 
Mttle  Hock":  It  Slid  AinrrU-an  Negro  and 
white  (ils  frequent  tlltrerent  otT-base  bars 
there  and  African  students  might  have 
trouble  being  served  In  the  whites  favorite 
Diirs  I  his  "[ire)iidlcr  did  not  come  from 
the  burghers  of  M  ilnz  "  the  m.igu/.lne  claims 
'•Most  of  the  blan;e  can  be  put  at  the  feet  of 
American  servicemen  In  the  town." 


IProm   the  Wiushington     DC.)    Sunday  Star, 
June  2:!.   Ii>ti3| 

Diai  RIMINMloN    IS    Some    t'uKM    Is 
WollI.llVV  U>K 

with  the  exception  ..f  AtiUirctlca,  where 
there  are  no  people,  Tew  hirwte  ari-as  of  the 
world  have  been  Immuti''  '  '  Mie  virus  of  prej- 
udice 

Thus,  discrimination,  racial  or  religious, 
ethnic  or  economic,  leaves  little  nxitn  for 
self-righteousness  in  most  of  the  globe's 
heiivlly  populated  regMus  It  varies  In  kind 
and  dcwrrce  around  the  earth.  But  one 
sfrllcliig  fact  that  etner^'es  from  an  Associ- 
ated Press  survey  Is  th.it  neither  the  age  nor 
the  type  nor  the  backgr.  oiiul  nor  the  Inten- 
tion of  a  given  govertmient  makes  it  neces- 
sarily   immune 

As  far  as  can  be  deU'rmlned.  only  one 
country  practices  Internal  segregation  aa  a 
matter  of  national  pollcv  or  law  That  Is 
the  Union  of  South  Africa  Few  ci>untrle8 
enforce  or  Justify  It  by  law  on  any  level  and 
one  of  the  few.  of  ci>urse.  Is  the  Unlfetl 
Htates.  where  segregation  Is  still  a  matter 
of  State  statute  Iti   p.irt.s  "f   Hie  South. 

WRAPPED  IM    IR(JNY 

liu'.  It  occurs  In  many  other  places  around 
the  w  irld  even  where  It  Is  forbidden  by  law 
and  wrapped  In   Ironv 

Thus  India  found  that  the  mere  process 
>.f  Independence  from  the  white  man  did  not 
clean.-.e  it  of  dlscrlininallon  by  Indians. 
Thus.  Kngland,  whose  intellectu.ils  used  to 
criticize  American  race  relati.in.s  while  the 
British  h.id  no  minority  problem  of  their 
own  at  home,  now  llnds  Us  own  people  not 
Immune  to  the  ugly  s.  res  of  racial  stress. 

The  emerging  black  in.in  In  Equatorial 
Africa  and  the  emerging  Arab  In  north  Africa 
begin  to  rule  thcm.seUes  under  consiuullons 
proclannlng  racial  freed  in  tor  all  Mean- 
while, they  practice  some  dlscrinunatiou 
against  whites  and  Asian.s  in  an  etfort  to  re- 
dre^.s  Mid  hnbalances  la  govertmient  and 
trade  And  only  time  will  prove  once  the 
Imbahince  Is  balanced,  whether  such  dis- 
crimination can  be  ended 

None  of  this  Is  to  say  that  discrimination, 
as  Americans  luiderstaiid  it.  on.urs  every- 
where or  In  major  proportions  in  most  places. 
It  Is  relatively  rare,  for  example.  In  Scan- 
dinavia. New  Ze.iland.  Australia  and.  from 
most  points  of  view.  France 

AS  A   STATE  OF  MIND 

But  discrimination  Is  also  a  state  of  mind. 
sometimes  lost  in  sem.\ntlcs.  frequently  dif- 
ficult to  label  as  such  In  France,  for  ex- 
ample the  President  of  tlie  Semite  Is  a  Negro 
Negroes  and  persons  of  North  African  origin 
who  can  afTord  It  circulate  freely  In  hotels 
restaurants  and  night  clubs  But  most  of 
the  500  000  Algcrlan.s  in  France  are  unedu- 
cated and  unskilled  and  hold  the  lowest 
paying  Jobs. 


Is  this  discrimination  or  a  simple  fact  of 
economic  life?  The  free  and  easy  Austra- 
11. ms.  who  show  an  en!lghtene<l  attitude 
toward  their  one  small  minority,  the  aborig- 
ines, enforce  an  Immigration  policy  which 
keeps  colored  races  out  This  1«  d«>ne  In  the 
hope  of  building  a  homogeneous.  frktlonleHs 
«cx:lety  la  this  etlort  to  avert  racial  strife 
discriminatory?  In  many  places  in  South 
America.  Indians  make  up  the  mo.sl  dejjrensed 
cliu-wec.  poor  and  uneducated  Is  this  dlH- 
crtmltuitlon  or  another  raw  fact  of  eco- 
nomies' 

In  India  ami  other  part*  of  Asia,  where 
America  has  often  been  concerned  about  lt« 
own  Image,  neither  semantics  nor  ration  ill/.a- 
llon  can   hide  the  fact  of  discrimination. 

In  a  f^>tal  population  of  4fll  million,  jiearly 
100  million  in  India  are  lUled  by  the  c4?nstiM 
,,M  untouchables  The  untouchables  rank 
below  the  Hindu  caste  system,  which  ha.s 
four  malti  casU's  arul  mr)re  than  3.0«K)  UkmI 
..ubcahtes  Many  Indians  who  are  now  Mos- 
lems and  Christians  are  descendants  <jf 
untouchables  who  were  converted  to  escape 
the  Hindu  caste  system  But  even  among 
the  Moslems  and  Christians  dlKllnctlonn  fre- 
tpiently  remain  between  high  and  low  casU-s 

CONDITIONS    JN    <  EYLON 

In  Ceyion  It  Is  the  Hindu  who  complains 
,.f  diHcriminallon  alllunigh  here.  l<xi,  there 
are  ctjusiltuilonal  provisions  again.'.!  It  'ITie 
ruling  majority  group  are  the  Huddhlht« 
whoMi'  tongue,  .sltighale.se.  Is  now  the  ofTlclal 
slate  language  T)>e  1  million  Tamil  hpeak- 
Ing  Hindus  complain  the  language  b.irrler 
ami  their  dimculty  In  gelUnK  government 
JobH  has  forced  them  Into  second-class 
citl/enahlp. 

The  Catholics.  UK),  say  they  arc  targets  of 
(ILscrlmlnallon  In  public  service  appolnt- 
meiUH  Thus,  a  situation  Is  reversed  Under 
British  rule,  which  ended  in  105(1.  the  Singh- 
alese complaliu-d  the  Chrlstl.ms  and  Tamils 
were  favore<l 

In  1958  ati  entlmated  1,000  Tamll.s  were 
killed  In  widespread  rlollng  led  by  the 
.slnghaltse 

While  they  complain  ol  discrimination  at 
the  hands  of  the  nuijorlty,  the  Tamils  then»- 
.selves  discriminate  against  each  other  The 
Vellalu  or  high  class  Tamll.s  do  not  allow 
low  caste  people  to  drink  at  public  wells  ex- 
cept In  segregated  areas  Uiw  caste  women 
are  not  permitted  to  cover  Ihclr  upper  bo<ly 
i>r  sit  on  chairs  In  the  presence  of  the  higher 
caste 

MO.SI.KM    r.\KisrAN 

1 1.  Moslem  Pakistan,  where  the  Hindus  are 
I  iJ-percenl  minority,  no  non-Mosicm  could 
ever  beconie  president,  according  to  the  con- 
stitution Otherwise,  there  are  no  legal  bars 
but  In  fact  no  Hindu  occupies  any  high  gov- 
ernment Job.  none  get  into  the  mllltarv  serv- 
ices, few  get  govermnenUil  Job.s  of  any  kind 
;in(l  many  ha\e  dllllculty  getting  private  Jobs 

In  southeast  Asia,  where  many  Chinese 
have  migrated  over  the  years  and  won  com- 
manding positions  In  trade  and  finance,  an- 
tagonism toward  them  Is  common  It  Is 
particularly  strong  In  Indonesia,  where  Presi- 
dent Sukarno's  government  has  tried  to  limit 
Chinese  activity  In  business 

Still,  the  3  million  people  of  Chinese  de- 
scent In  a  total  population  of  100  million 
control  a  great  deal  of  Indonesia's  economic 
life  Indonesia  recognizes  the  Pelplng  gov- 
ernment but  that  did  not  stop  recent  rioting 
and  destruction  of  Chinese  property  In  the 
wake  of  a  visit  by  the  President  of  Commu- 
nist China 

RUSSIAN    DI.S<  RIMINAIION 

On  the  other  side  of  the  world.  In  Moscow. 
where  Russian  propaganda  factories  rarely 
miss  a  chance  to  exploit  America's  racial 
troubles,  the  picture  Is  dimcult  to  delineate. 
The  Russian  constitution  espouses  protec- 
tion for  ill!  classes  and  forbids  discrimina- 
tion.    The  Government  denies  there  Is  any 


discrimination  against  Russian  Jews  or  visit- 
ing Afrlc.in  students 

But  the  Jews  claim  they  sutTer  unequal 
lUltlcully  In  getting  Import.mt  Jobs  or  ^et- 
llng  Into  universities  A  dlsproportiuimte 
number  of  Jews  have  been  execuieU  fur 
e<onomlc  crimes,  which  the  Soviets  say  hi- 
dlcates  no  (liscrlmlniiilon 

But  Western  oliservers  point  o\it  that  the 
presence  of  so  many  Jews  in  Illegal  bunlncsa 
may  be  expl.iltied  by  their  dUTlculty  In  tjct- 
tlng  Jobs  In  luirmal  areas  And  the  Jews 
Ihem.selves  point  out  that  of  all  national  or 
racial  groups  In  the  Soviet  Union  they  alone 
are  re<|u!red  to  have  the  word  "Jew"  printeil 
on  their  passports. 

There  Is.  of  course,  active  dlsirlmliiiitlnn 
against  Christians,  whose  belief  In  Chxi 
makes  them  ideologically  luiacceptable  for 
ixmts  of  lmp<irtance  in  the  Soviet  Union 

Elsewhere  Ix'hind  the  Iron  Curtain,  there 
are  legal  prohibitions  against  dlscrlrnlnatlnti 
but  visiting  correspondents  hear  murmurs 
In  Hungary,  .'or  example,  they  hear  tradi- 
tional antl-.Semltlc  and  antl-Oypsy  seiiii- 
ments 

I'ttE.niiK  K   Al.AlNST  STTJOENTS 

In  Czechoslovakia  and  Bulgaria  there  Is 
clearly  a  growing  popular  feeling  against 
visiting  colored  students.  In  C/.echo- 
slovakla.  many  people  blamed  the  depressrd 
economy  on  large-scale  exports  to  Africa  and 
Asia  during  the  Communist  political  offen- 
sive there 

In  Poland,  where  Hitler  left  fewer  than 
.VI. 001)  Jew.  out  of  a  prewar  population  off 
:j'^  mlllhin.  discrimination  Is  Illegal  Jews 
appe.ir  to  have  no  problem  In  housing, 
education,  or  employtiu-nt  excipt  that  there 
Is  an  undercurrent  of  resentment  over  the 
number  of  pcjsts  they  occupy  In  g<jvernment. 
party,  publishing,  news  media,  llteraturr. 
,itul  llnance 

In  turbulent  Africa,  where  the  comijlcxlon 
of  p.iwer  Is  chaiurlng  rapidly.  It  Is  still  loo 
early  to  tell  whether  the  black  man  or  the 
tlusky-sklnned  man  will  prove  less  dis- 
criminatory than  the  white  man  who  ruliil 
before  him. 

The  new  rulers  endorse  laws  which  seek 
to  outlaw  prejudicial  treatment  of  any  one 
groiii)  Htu  thev  also,  understandably  seek 
to  Increase  the  allluence  ami  itillueiice 
denied  many  of  their  pe.  ijiie  ii: der  inrmer 
White  masters 

Iti  Kenya,  where  the  African  has  betoui  to 
rule  hinwielf.  the  government  openly  gives 
wide  preference  to  Afrlcati  ajipllcants  for 
civil  service  Jobs.  Eunpeiii  .i:.(l  Asian  civil 
servants  are  beliu;  preniiiturely  retired  Most 
Europeans  forced  out  this  way  receive  i;en- 
erous  llnanclal  allowances  The  A'-l.uis  d) 
le.ss  well  and  are  con>plalnlng 

NEGRO     .MM  I.IO.NS     IN     K^NV^ 

Afrlcms  or  Negroes  (-.'.il  H  million  In 
Kenya  as  compared  to  lK)iK)ii  A.slans.  C6.O00 
Euroi>eans,  and  3K.000  Arabs  Small  thoURh 
their  group  Is.  most  of  the  country's  com- 
merce Is  still  controlled  ic.  Asians.  This  miiy 
prove  temp<irary 

While  they  have  not  suffered  a.^  h.nilv  lu"; 
their  ci.mpatrlols  In  Uganda  from  trade  boy- 
cotts Imposed  by  African  nat I'uiallsts  many 
Asian  shopkeepers  In  Kenya  fe,,r  the  !uture 
They  say  they  will  return  to  India  If  after 
complete  Independence,  their  .-^hops  are  b.  y- 
cotted  or  Ihe  government  Imposes  hli.:h  dis- 
criminatory taxes  on  thi  m  md  Knr<  pcms 

The  three  Independent  Moslem  states  in 
formerly  French  north  Afric.i  TunM  i.  Al- 
geria, and  Morocco-  officially  do  nm  .sanction 
discrimination.  Yet  It  occurs  In  some  form? 
mainly  against  the  remaining  Kuk  poan 
settlers  and  Jew« 

AKAIIS     IN     ISKATL 

Ten  percent  of  Israels  2' ^  million  people 
are  Arabs.  Are  they  targets  of  discrimina- 
tion? The  tangible  evidence  Indicates  they 
are  not.  but  still  many  Arabs  feel  an  uncase, 
a  psychological  disadvantage      Probably  this 
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be   erased    while   Israel   Is 


,,,.de(l  b\  ho,'.tlle  Arab  nations. 

'"«ut  wl.hin   'he  <'ou;.try,  the  Israeli  Arabs 

,,r,,,,.,  '.<!  bv  lav^s  against  unequal  treat- 

"""^    '      I    ,n'    ci-Ui)        Ih.v   get  e(iual   pay   for 

"'mVi  work  111  iiulustry,  m..st  of  their  farm- 

.n^n  their  own  land,  they  enjoy  the  same 
wneftus  of  p.vcnnu.nl  road  building  and 
S'tU.n  proje.t.s,  ,  h..v  .an  and  do  en  er 
l„v  public  place,  and  they  sole.  '1  he  parlia- 
ment hius  scv.-n  Arab  dcpul  Ws. 

ThP  one  ;.r '1  (lilTcieu<e  between  Arabs 
and  Jews  is  Ih.t  Mir  Ar.ibs  are  not  subject 
torompulsory  mHii.irv  ir, lining 

K'M.>where  m  th.'  Middle  East,  In  Lebanon, 
^vrl'ii  aiid  I:  '<i.  lor  ex;.ini)le,  the  Moslems 
^,:-Pd(imlnate  l.ui  the  rem. lining  Jews  appear 
to  have  lew  ..,mi)lalnts  Hatred  of  Jews  Is 
confined  to  l-.r..eli.'.  or  /.lonlhUs  Jews  there 
who  engage!,,  no  ,,ro-I -i  .lel  iicllvlt  y  are  free 
To  worship  an.l  ^^-rk  peac.fully  The  Jewish 
comnumtiv  in  l  cl..,non  retains  i-onslderablc 
financial  Inllucm  c 

The  Sudan,  however,  has  Un  racial  and  rcll- 
Blous  iroubl<-s  Negro  pagan  and  Christian 
tribes  m  ihc  sotuh  an'  kept  under  strict 
controls  bv  the  Ar.ib  Mo.sleins  ol  the  north. 
Rioting  wa.s  reported  In  \m2  to  protest  the 
enforced   "Aiabi.Mt  ion'   <il    the   Negro  south. 

South  Airl.  .1  m1  cour.'.e,  remains  the  world's 
cleare.'-t  r\  iinple  ol  ra. i.,1  .sep.iratlon  and  dis- 
crimination the  only  country  where  It  Is 
ii.itlomil  policy  imposed  by  law  aiul  enforced 
rigorously  In  everyday  life. 

KNVlMiiN-^     SM'MIAIK    CAHFrR 

The  government.  In  jjursulng  Its  policy  of 
apiU-lheld.  spe.iks  of  the  day  When  whiles  and 
blacks  will  11'.  c  In  M]), irate  areas,  each  gov- 
erning ihemsehes.  In  sonu>  kind  of  national 

federatlfni 

Meanwhile,  though,  the  3  million  whites 
rule  th.niseUes  and  the  11  million  blacks, 
;i;,(i  111,  re  IS  no  doubt  In  anyone's  mind 
whi'h  (  implexlon  runs  the  country.  The 
1,!,,,  k  m  Ol  h.is  no  vote,  no  jjolltlcal  rights, 
liVtU-  liecd'tn  of  nu  .\(nient ,  and  Is  segregated 
in  vlrlu.dlv  every  phase  of  his  life— living 
quarters,  tr,in,sport,it  ion,  churches,  post  of- 
llcps,  movies,  libraries,  restaurants,  and  sepa- 
r;ite  coiuiter.s  in  all  (government  olllces. 

Mu(  h  o!  Western  Europo  ajjiiears  free  of 
dlscrimiiiati.in  ()\eM  aiitl-.Senut  Ism  Is  now 
nue  m  West  C.ermany  and  Austria,  where 
Hitler's  nui.s.'.acres  proh,ibly  lelt  tho.se  coun- 
tries acutelv  self-(  ons(  lous  Jtbout  the  subject 
for  years  lo  i  '  'Uie 

lUODtN     AN  rl-SKMITlSM 

.Some  ol).er\er..  however,  feel  that  hid- 
den antl-semlii.sm  Is  still  very  strong  in 
Germany,  p.ir;  icularly  among  middle-aged 
and  older  people  Hut  authorities  treat  the 
survlvliii.'  C.erm.m  Ji'Ws  l  ■20,000  out  of  500,- 
OOOi  with  iich  consideration  thai  some  see 
the  danger  .1  a  new  aiUl-Semlllsm  resulting 
fn)m  the  current  self-conscious  pro-Scml- 
tl&m. 

Italy  has  no  legal  dl.scrlmlnat  Ion.  How- 
ever, the  C.erm.in-speaklng  residents  of  the 
south  Tvrol  and  the  Slav  groups  In  Trieste 
complain  of  uneijual  treatment  In  Jobs  and 
housing  The  leellng  has  erupted  Into 
bombings  and  other  violence  which  Italian 
authorities   it  tribute  to  nationalist  groups, 

England  his  about  500.000  nonwhltcs, 
roughly  1  pirceiit  of  the  population.  Most 
of  these  are  West  Indians  who  came  looking 
for  wiirk  The  rest  are  Indians,  PaklsUmls. 
and  Alrli.iti-^ 

So  far  111  iSHi.l,  the  country  has  escaped 
major  race  conflict  tor  the  lirst  time  In  10 
years  The  penaUles  for  street  rioting,  such 
as  the  M  Meiice  which  lasted  a  week  In  Lon- 
don's Nottlng  Hill  district  In  1958,  are  now 
more  severe  Inunlgratlon  of  nonwhlles  has 
t)een  sharply  curt. died  Still,  police  and  so- 
cl.il  workei,s  believe  more  eruiitlons  are  In- 
evitable 

The  conclusions  one  can  draw  from  this 
word  survey  "i  discrimination  are  few.     For 
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a  broad  variety  of  reasons,  economic,  sikM.iI, 
political,  religious  or  iihyslcal,  historic  or 
new,  real  or  Imagined,  men  feel  and  exhibit 
mutual  hate,  which  may  be  the  other  side 
of  mutual  fear.  Discrimination  occurs  In 
many  places,  the  mere  fact  of  which  Justifies 
It  no  place. 

Exiiimr  ,'l 
|From  the  Tulsa  (Okla  i  Tribune.  July  11, 

The  Bi.Ai  kkk  I'ors 
SccroUiry  of  State  Dean  Pusk  told  Con- 
gress Wednesday  that  unless  It  ])romptly 
enacts  legislation  that  would  permit  a  Wash- 
ington bureau  to  suihtvIso  the  renting  of 
Mrs.  Murphy's  spare  bcdriKjm  and  the  hiring 
of  a  fry  ctxjk  in  a  hamburger  stand  the  world 
will  "question  the  real  lonvlctlons  of  the 
American  people." 

The  argument  that  we  must  vastly  extend 
the  power  of  the  Federal  {iovenunent  In 
order  to  prove  to  forelgiu-rs  that  we  are  falr- 
mlndcd  Is  a  favorite  of  the  "liberals  '  Maybe 
It's  time  we  looked  at  some  of  the  foreigners. 
Liist  fall  the  Clovernment  of  Saudi  Arabia 
flnidly  got  around  to  freeing  the  slaves. 
That  Is,  It  agreed  to  pay  a  compensation  of 
$700  for  every  male  slave  set  free  and  $1,000 
for  every  female.  But  the  deadline  for  claim- 
ing the  compensations  ended  last  week  with 
few  takers.  Slaves,  It  seems,  are  worth  twice 
iiH  much  as  the  government  ollered  lor  their 
freedom. 

So  let's  not  worry  too  much  about  what 
Saudi  Arabians  think  ol  the  situation  In 
Mississippi. 

President  Ciamal  Abdel  Nasser  of  Egypt  has 
said  a  lot  of  scornful  things  about  America's 
race  problems.  The  average  Egyptian  rural 
laborer  makes  about  $10  a  month.  He  works 
and  sleeps  In  the  same  nightshirt.  He  Is  no 
longer  legally  bound  to  the  land,  but  If  he 
leaves  his  landlord  there  Is  no  work  for  him. 
Must  we  keep  cocking  an  ear  for  Mr.  Na.sser's 
latest  lecture  on  the  "submerged  masses  of 
America?" 

In  northern  Jajjan  there  live  the  Alnus.  a 
hairy  race  more  akin  to  Eskimos  than  Japa- 
nese. An  Ainu  on  the  streets  of  Tokyo  Is 
followed  by  small  boys.  Jeering  and  shouting 
"Dog."  Alnus  are  not  considered  the  equal 
ol  even  the  lowest  true  Jai)aiH'se  What  was 
the  latest  In  "Asahl"  or  "Malnlchl"  about 
American  race  prejudice? 

The  Russian  Government  has  made  much 
of  the  slow  pace  of  the  school  Integration 
drive  In  America.  In  Asiatic  Russia  separate 
schools  continue  to  be  maintained  for  chil- 
dren of  White  Russian  and  Ukranlan  officials, 
while  the  native  Ka/.akhs,  Kirghiz,  and 
Tadzhlks  go  to  their  own  schools,  such  as 
they  are. 

In  India,  long  the  loudest  critic  of  America 
on  race  matters,  dark-skinned  Dravldlans 
from  the  south  have  a  terrible  time  getting 
Jobs  In  India's  northern   Caucasian  cities. 

No  Australian  hires  a  Bushman  for  any- 
thing except  sheepherdlng.  The  hill 
Igorotes  of  the  Phlllpi)lnes  are  not  .socially 
acceptable  In  Manila  London,  which  con- 
tains fewer  Negroes  than  any  large  American 
city,  has  recently  had  serious  race  disturb- 
ances. And  down  In  Kenya  whites  arc  fleeing 
their  neat  farmsteads  by  the  thousands  as 
young  Klkuvus  grin  and  talk  openly  of  a 
"night  of  the  long  knives"  after  Kenya  gains 
Its  independence  this  fall  when  they  hope  to 
solve  Kenya's  race  problem  once  and  for- 
ever. 

Now  It  Is  proposed  that  we  rush  Into  Fed- 
eral legislation  that  would  set  up  autocratic 
or  unenforclble  fair  employment  practices 
and  that  would  put  every  American  business, 
however  small  and  local,  under  Federal  regu- 
lation In  order  to  stop  the  worlds  criticism  of 
America. 

Why  don't  we  ask  ourselves  what  is  fair, 
practical  and  attainable,  and  let  the  rest  of 
the  world  explain  itself  to  us? 


Mr.  GRUENING.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  THURMOND.  I  am  glad  to  yield 
to  the  able  Senator  from  Alaska. 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Does  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  South  Carolina 
know  of  any  example  In  which  there  has 
been  discrimination  under  the  foreign  as- 
sistance program  on  the  ground  of  race, 
religion,  color,  or  national  origin? 

Mr.  THURMOND.  I  was  speaking 
about  discrimination  in  the  countries  to 
which  we  furnish  foreign  aid.  I  have 
just  cited  various  countries,  including 
India  and  Great  Britain. 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Do  I  correctly  un- 
derstand that  the  Senator  does  not  pro- 
jjose  to  alter  the  jwllcies  of  those  coun- 
tries, but  merely  to  make  certain  that 
our  foreign  aid  and  its  administration 
do  not  succumb  to  discrimination  against 
individuals  on  the  ground  of  race,  color, 
religion,  or  national  origin? 

Mr.  THURMOND,  The  amendment 
on  that  point  is  fairly  clear.  Section 
.501  provides: 

No  person  In  any  recipient  country  shall, 
on  the  ground  of  race,  color,  religion,  or  na- 
tional origin,  be  excluded  from  participa- 
tion In,  be  denied  the  benefits  of,  or  be 
subjected  to  discrimination  under  any  pro- 
grani  or  activity  receiving  any  form  of  the 
United   States  fliumcial   assistance. 

S<'ction  .502  reads,  in  part: 

Sec.  602.  The  Agency  for  International  De- 
velojiment  and  any  other  department  or 
agency  (jr  which  is  empowered,  or  may  In  the 
future  be  empcjwercd,  to  extend  United  States 
llnanclal  assistance  to  any  program  or  activity 
In  any  countrv,  by  way  of  grant,  loan,  con- 
tract, or  other.  Is  directed  to  effectuate  the 
provisions  of  section  501  with  respect  to  such 
program  or  activity  by  issuing  rules,  regu- 
lations, or  orders  of  general  applicability 
which  shall  be  consistent  with  achievement 
of  the  objectives  of  the  statute  authorizing 
the  nminclal  assistance  In  connection  with 
which  the  action  is  taken.  No  such  rule, 
regulation,  or  order  shall  become  effective 
unless  itnd  until  approved  by  the  President. 

As  I  have  pointed  out,  and  in  reply  to 
the  distinguished  Senator,  we  are  not 
trying  to  control  the  policy  of  any  coun- 
try; but  if  we  have  a  national  policy  of 
no  discrimination  and  have  given  this 
Government  the  power  to  withhold  funds 
in  our  own  country  in  ca.ses  where  alleged 
discrimination  exists,  it  would  seem  to 
be  in  order  not  to  subsidize  discrimina- 
tion in  foreign  countries. 

Mr.  GRUENING.  I  believe  that  the 
objective  of  this  amendment  is  laudable, 
but  I  wonder  whether  it  is  necessary,  and 
whether  such  discrimination  has,  in  the 
past,  taken  place— and  if  .so,  where? 

Mr,  THURMOND.  If  it  is  not  neces- 
sary, there  could  be  no  harm  in  adopt- 
ing the  amendment. 

Mr.  GRUENING.  The  Senator  would 
not  interpret  the  amendment  as  going 
.so  far  as  to  deny  aid  to  a  country  which 
as  a  matUr  of  policy  discriminated 
against  American  citizens  on  the  ground 
of  race  or  religion?  I  believe  the  Sen- 
ator knows  of  certain  Arab  countries 
where  American  citizens  of  the  Jewish 
race  are  not  permitted  to  enter.  Would 
he  apply  his  amendment  to  those  coun- 
tries? 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Again,  of  course, 
we  would  come  down  to  the  construction 
of  the  amendment.     In  the  civil  rights 
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bill,  that  Is  left  up  to  the  heads  of  the 
administering  agencies  concerned  as  to 
Its  construction.  The  same  would  be  the 
case  with  this  amendment  As  the  able 
Senator  well  remembers,  the  civil  rluhts 
bill  did  not  define  •discrimination,"  but 
left  it  to  the  head  of  the  a^'ency  or  de- 
partment concerned 

Mr.  GRUENING.  As  I  read  the 
amendment.  I  believe  that  it  is  highly 
desirable,  but  I  wonder  whether  we  could 
not  hear  from  the  dlstl^^:ul.shed  chair- 
man of  the  ForelBH  Relation^i  Commit- 
tee, as  to  whether  he  believes  that  the 
amendment  is  essential  to  prevent  the 
kind  of  abuses  the  distinsut.shed  Senator 
from  South  Carolina  l.s  seekim;  to  pre- 
vent ■■> 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Does 
the  Senator  from  Soutli  Carolina  yield 
the  floor? 

Mr  THURMOND  Mr  President,  I 
yield  the  floor. 

I  believe  that  the  Senator  from  Ala--;ka 
w:shes  to  put  a  question  to  the  chair- 
man of  the  Foreign  Relations  Commit- 
tee,   the   Senator    from    Arkansas    (Mr. 

FULBKIGHTj. 

Mr  GRUENING.  As  I  read  the 
amendment,  its  obiective  seems  to  me 
to  be  desirable  and  prai.seworthy :  but  I 
wonder  whether  the  ciiairman  of  the 
Foreun  Relations  Committee  would  an- 
swer my  question  as  to  whether  there  is 
any  need  for  the  amendment,  wiutiier 
the  abuses  which  tlie  amendment  aims 
to  prevent  have  taken  place,  and  wheth- 
er they  are  really  taking  place. 

Mr  FULBRIGHT  A  .-.imple  answer 
to  the  Senator's  question  is  that  I  am 
opposed  to  the  amendment  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  South  Carolina  Merely  be- 
cause we  have  a  similar  objective  in  the 
United  States,  I  am  not  «oing  to  turn 
around  and  vote  for  the  same  kind  of 
measure  to  be  imposed  on  other  people 
We  have  enough  of  a  burden  trying  to 
put  the  foreign  aid  proi'.ram  into  effect 
without   including    this   amendment 

As  to  an  answer  on  the  subject  of  dis- 
crimination in  other  countries,  gener- 
ally speaking,  as  stated  by  the  Senator 
from  South  Carolina,  there  is  discrimi- 
nation. As  it  directly  affrcts  this  pro- 
gram. I  am  not  aware  of  any  complaints 
or  instances  in  which  it  has  been  prac- 
ticed 

I  point  to  the  Export-Import  Bank  as 
bein^  one  of  the  most  eflective  and  effi- 
cient organizations  in  tins  field  we  have 
ever  developed,  but  I  believe  it  would  be 
a  great  burden  upon  that  institution  If 
we  tried  to  inject  this  kind  of  require- 
ment into  its  administration  I  believe 
that  applying  the  obiective  of  this 
amendment  would  be  extremely  difficult. 

Does  that  answer  the  Senators 
question? 

Mr  GRUENING  Yes  I  tiiank  the 
Senator. 

Mr  FULBRIGHT.  There  are  already 
statements  of  principle  in  the  act  regard- 
ing discrimination,  but  not  in  this  form, 
as  a  condition. 

Mr  GRUENING  I  assume  that  the 
administration,  which  ha.s  just  supported 
legislation,  which  I  supported,  and  which 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Arkarusas 
feels  IS  not  the  right  way  to  do  it.  would 
try  to  carry  out  those  policies  to  the  ex- 


tent practicable  m  foreign  affairs.  My 
question  is  whether  this  was  really  a 
necessary  amendment,  and  wlit-ther  it 
adds  anything  e.xcept  a  declaration  of 
principle. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT  I  do  not  believe  it 
IS  necfssary.     I  am  opposed  to  it 

Mr  GRUPTNING  I  a.s.suine  tliat  the 
objective  of  the  amendment  is  m  sym- 
pathy with  the  views  expressed  by  the 
chairman,  who  objected  to  proposing 
these  mrthod.s  m  this  country  I  take  it 
tiuit  the  junior  Senator  from  Soutli 
Carolina  is  likewise  opposed  to  them 

Mr  THURMOND  The  Senator  I.. 
correct. 

Mr  GRUENING  He  proposes,  there- 
fore, to  impose  on  tiie  foreign  aid  pro- 
gram a  similar  procedure  U)  tiie  objec- 
tive at  home'' 

Mr  THURMOND.  I  obiected  to  im- 
po.sing  that  procedure  on  our  own  people, 
but  if  the  United  States  is  going  to  im- 
pose It  on  its  own  people.  I  see  no  reason 
wiiy  we  cannot  provide  for  the  control  of 
the.se  funds  to  foreign  countries  to  which 
we  give  aid  in  one  form  or  another. 

Mr  GRUENING  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  South  Carnlma 

Mr  THURMOND.  In  other  words,  tlie 
foreign  aid  program  now.  under  the  na- 
tional policy  of  this  country,  would  vio- 
late the  national  policy  of  this  country 
and  would  subsidize  discrimination  I 
do  not  .see  how  any  Senator  who  voted 
for  the  civil  lights  bill  can  now  take 
another  position  on  the  pending  amend- 
ment and  be  consistent 

Mr  GRUENING  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  South  Carolip.a 

Mr  MORSE  Mr  President.  I  shall 
support  the  amendment 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  South  Caro- 
lina, 

On  this  question  the  yeas  and  nays 
have  been  ordered,  and  tht^  clerk  will 
call  the  roll 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 
Mr.  MANSFIELD  I  announce  that 
tiie  Senator  from  Indiana  I  Mr.  BayhI, 
the  Senator  from  Miciugan  i  Mr  Hart), 
the  Senator  from  Arizona  Mr  H,^vIl|:N]. 
the  Senator  from  Minnesota  I  Mr.  Hum- 
ruREYl.  the  Senator  from  Washington 
Mr  Jackson  I,  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  Mr  Johnston  I,  the  Senator 
from  Ohio  i  Mr.  LauscueI.  the  Senator 
from  Missouri  'Mr  Long  I,  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Washington  .Mr.  Magnuson] 
are  absent  on  official  business. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Maine  Mr  MfSKiEl,  the  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  '  Mr  Pastore  1 ,  the  Senator 
frt^m  Rhode  I^:.(:.(!  Mr  Pell  I,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Geor..;..i  Mr.  Russell',  and 
the  Senator  from  Florida  I  Mr.  Smath- 
ERsl    are   absent  on  ofllcial  business 

I  further  ai^iounce  that  the  Senator 
from  New  Mexico  I  Mr  ANnERSoM.  and 
tlie  Senator  from  Massachusetts  I  Mr. 
Kennedy  '  are  ab.sent  because  of  illne.ss. 
I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  West  Virginia  ;  Mr  ByrdI,  the 
Senator  from  Nevada  Mr  Cannon!,  the 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  Mr  Clark!, 
the  Senator  from  Oklalioma  Mr  Ed- 
MONDsoN  ,  the  Senator  from  Tennessee 
'  Mr  Gore  ,  the  Senator  from  Louisiana 
-Mr.  Lo.NGi.  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
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1  Mr  McCarthy  ' .  the  Senator  from  Utah 
I  Mr    Moss',  and  the  Senator  from  Mis 
•souri  !  Mr.  Symington  i .  are  absent  on  of" 
flcial  business 

I  also  aiuiounce  that  the  Senator  from 
Gt-orgia  I  Mr  Tal.vadgei,  the  Senator 
from  New  Jer.sey  I  Mr.  Williams!,  the 
Senator  from  Texas  1  Mr  Yarborocch' 
and  the  Senator  from  West  Virginia 
I  Mr.  FiANDOLPHl.  are  necessarily  absent 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Virginia  :Mr  Byrd;  i.s  absent  be- 
cause of  illness  in  the  family 

I  furtlier  announce  tiiat,  if  present 
and  voting,  tiie  Senator  from  Virginia 
1  Mr  Byrd  .  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma 
!Mr  Epm.oni>s(jn  1,  the  Senator  from 
Riiode  Island  I  Mr.  Pastore).  the  Senator 
from  Riiode  Island  I  Mr.  Pelli,  and  the 
Senat(jr  from  New  Jersey  Mr.  Wil- 
LiA.Ms!.  would  eacii  vole   "nay." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Ohio 
(Mr,  LauscheI  is  paired  with  the  Sen- 
ator   from    Wasiungton      Mr    J.\(k.son!, 

If  pre.sent  and  votiUL;.  the  Senator 
from  Wasiungton  would  vote  •'nay"  and 
tiie  Senator  from  Oiiio  would  vote  "yea  " 

On  tins  vote,  tlie  Si-nalor  iium  West 
Vu'-;inia  iMr.  Randoi.th  i  is  paired  with 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana  iMr   Long 

If  present  and  votum.  the  Senator  from 
Louisiiuia  would  vote  "yea"  and  the  Sen- 
ator   from    We.st    \'irginia    would    vote 
nay 

Mr  Kl'CHEL  I  announce  tliat  the 
Senator  from  Nebra:>ka  Mr.  CfRTis 
tiie  Senator  from  Illinois  IMr  Dirksen  , 
tiie  Senator  from  Arizona  I  Mr  Gold- 
water  1.  the  Senator  from  Idaho  !Mr 
Jordan',  the  Senator  from  Kansas  !Mr 
Pear.son  i ,  tlie  Si-natijr  from  Pennsylvania 
1  Mr  ScoTTl,  the  Senator  from  Wyoming 
IMr  Simpson  I.  and  tlie  Senator  from 
Texas  IMr  Tower  i.  are  necessarily  ab- 
sent 

The  Senator  from  Maryland  !Mr 
BeallI.  the  Senator  from  Ma.ssachusetti 
I  Mr  Sai  tonstall  I .  and  tlie  Senator  from 
Nortii  Dakota  i  Mr.  Yolngi.  are  detained 
on  official  business. 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Ne- 
biiuska  I  Mr.  Curtis!  is  paired  with  the 
S«'nator  f rom  Kansiis  !Mr  Pearson'  If 
present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Nebraska  would  vote  "yea"  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Kansas  would  vote  "nay  " 

On  this  Vote,  the  Senator  from  Wy- 
oming IMr  Si.MPsONl  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  Ma.ssachusetts  i  Mr.  Sal- 
TONSTALL I .  If  present  and  voting:,  the 
Senator  from  Wyommi'  would  vote  "yea" 
and  the  Senator  from  Massachu.setts 
would  vote  "nay" 

On  this  vote,  tlie  StMiator  from  Texas 
Mr  Tower]  is  paired  with  the  Senator 
from  Pennsylvaiua  IMr  Scott  L  If 
present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Texas  would  vote  yea"  and  the  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania  would  vote  "nay  ' 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  25, 
nays  34.  as  follows: 
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Mu.skle  Yarborough 

Fo-store  Young.  NDak. 
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So  Mr.  Thurmond's  amendment  was 

rejected 

Mr.  PT'LBRIGHT.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  amendment  was  rejected. 

Mr  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President.  I  move 
to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to 

Mr  THURMOND.  Mr.  President. 
durint;  the  t'luht  on  the  civil  rights  bill 
the  point  was  made  time  and  again  that 
the  imime  of  the  United  States  was  be- 
ing hurt  because  of  discrimination  In 
this  country.  As  I  pointed  out  in  my  talk 
a  few  moments  ago  on  the  amendment, 
Britain  di.scriminates  apainst  Negroes; 
Africa  discriminates  against  whites;  in 
Asia  one  nationality  discriminates 
against  another,  depending  upon  which 
!.<;  in  the  ma.iority. 

In  Peru,  and  other  Latin  American 
countries,  tliere  is  discrimination  against 
Indians.  In  British  New  Guinea  there 
IS  discrimination:  Indians  and  Negroes 
di.scrimmate  against  each  other,  which- 
ever IS  ill  the  majority.  In  India — and 
a  great  deal  of  our  aid  goes  to  India — 
the  infamous  caste  system  still  thrives, 
and  di.scnmination  is  practiced. 

I  merely  wished  to  show  the  futility  of 
the  argument  that  America's  image  is 
being  hurt,  becau.sc  it  was  left  to  each 
State  to  dtt ermine  whether  there  would 
be  integration  or  segregation,  which 
some  call  di.scnmination.  In  practically 
every  country  there  is  what  some  people 
call  discrimination,  and  yet  we  must 
change  our  whole  pattern  of  life.  We 
must  conform  to  a  certain  ideal  in  order 
not  to  be  castigated  by  the  other  nations 
of  the  world,  all  of  which  discriminate 
under  one  standard  or  another. 

Mr  President.  I  really  did  not  expect 
the  amendment  to  be  adopted. 

I  have  in  my  hand  a  statement  taken 
from  the  Associated  Press  ticker.  It 
states — 

AdininLstnition  leaders  said  they  would 
fight  THfRMONUs  proposal,  contending  it 
might  Jeopurdlze  the  AID  program,  which  the 
South  Carolinian  opposes. 

I  knew  that  since  the  administration 
was  opposed  to  the  amendment  it  would 
not  t>e  adopted.  But  I  wished  to  show 
the  hyixKrisy  that  exists.  I  wished  to 
show  that  although  other  countries  of 


the  world  practice  discrimination,  yet  we 
are  required  to  change  our  pattern  in 
this  country,  in  order  to  eliminate  so- 
called  discrimination,  by  passing  the 
greatest  grab  for  power — which  we  did 
when  we  passed  the  so-called  civil  rights 
bill— that  this  country  has  ever  seen. 
There  is  no  question  that  the  so-called 
civil  rights  bill  did  more  to  centralize 
power  in  the  Central  Government  in 
Washington  than  any  other  piece  of  pro- 
posed legislation  that  has  ever  t>een 
passed.  Yet  we  are  being  forced  to 
change  our  form  of  government,  so  to 
speak,  the  delicate  system  of  checks  and 
balances  between  the  States  and  the  Na- 
tional Government,  on  the  pretense  that 
we  are  being  held  up  to  the  world  as  dis- 
criminating, when  we  are  not  discrimi- 
nating any  more  than  are  other  coun- 
tries throughout  the  world.  So  I  hope 
that  the  American  people  will  wake  up 
and  take  note  of  the  propaganda  that 
has  been  used  in  respect  to  the  so-called 
civil  rights  legislation,  and  which  will  be 
used  in  forwarding  other  pieces  of  pro- 
posed legislation  which  will  be  offered  in 
the  future  on  one  pretense  or  another  to 
bring  about  a  greater  centralization  of 
power  in  the  Government  of  tlie  United 
States. 

Of  course,  those  who  subject  to  the  so- 
called  discrimination  in  foreign  nations 
cannot  vote  in  our  elections,  and  there- 
fore a  legislative  bar  to  discrimination 
against  them  has  less  appeal. 

It  is  conceivable,  also,  that  were  my 
amendment  to  have  been  adopted,  it 
would  have  prevented  the  expenditure  of 
millions,  and  possibly  billions  of  dollars 
of  tax  funds  for  foreign  aid. 

Mr.  President,  the  history  of  mankind 
has  been  a  history  of  the  suffering  of  peo- 
ple. People  have  suffered  where  there 
h£is  been  too  much  power  at  any  one  level 
of  the  government.  Those  who  wrote  the 
Constitution  tried  to  bring  about  a  dif- 
fusion of  power.  They  tried  not  to  put 
too  much  power  at  any  one  level  of  the 
government  or  at  any  one  place  in  gov- 
ernment. But  now  we  are  allowing  some 
people  in  America  to  change  our  struc- 
ture of  government  on  the  pretense  that 
we  must  do  so  in  order  not  to  be 
criticized  by  other  countries  of  the  world. 
I  predict  that  next  year  and  in  years 
to  come  we  shall  be  confronted  with 
other  proposed  legislation  by  those  whose 
main  purpose  it  is  to  socialize  this  coun- 
try and  to  centralize  more  power  in 
Washington.  They  will  use  the  same 
form  of  propaganda  and  the  same  pre- 
tense, that  we  must  enact  a  certain  piece 
of  proposed  legislation  from  human- 
itarian standpoints  so  that  we  shall  not 
be  criticized  by  other  countries  of  the 
world. 

I  hope  that  the  American  people  will 
study  the  amendment  which  the  Senate 
has  just  rejected.  I  hope  that  they  will 
look  back  and  recall  the  vote  on  the  so- 
called  civil  rights  bill,  and  see  how  the 
American  people  and  the  Congress,  be- 
cause of  public  opinion,  are  forced  to  pass 
such  proposed  legislation  that  centralizes 
great  power  in  our  Government,  and  in 
the  end  will  result  in  taking  away  the 
rights  and  privileges  of  individual  citi- 

grpTVC 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  should 
like  to  have  the  attention  of  the  Senator 


from  Arkansas,  if  I  may.    I  should  like 
to  propound  a  question  to  him. 

I  would  like  to  ask  the  chairman  of 
the  committee  a  question  regarding  sec- 
tion 301(a)  of  the  bill.  H.R.  11380.    Inote 
that  the  bill  proposes  to  extend  through 
June  30.  1965,  the  life  of  the  Advisory 
Committee  on  Private  Enterprise.     Es- 
tablishment of  the  Advisory  Committee 
was  required  by  an  amendment  to  last 
year's  foreign  aid  bill  which  I  was  pleased 
to  introduce.    While  it  took  some  months 
to  form  the  Advisory  Committee,  this 
has  now  been  done  under  the  chairman- 
ship of  Mr.  Thomas  J.  Watson,  Jr.    It  is 
a    very    distinguished    committee    and 
should  make  a  major  contribution  toward 
more  effective  use  of  our  great  private 
enterprise  community  in  the  foreign  aid 
program.      For    this    reason    I    whole- 
heartedly endorse  the   proposal  of  the 
Foreign  Relations  Committee  to  extend 
the  life  of  the  Advisory  Committee  on 
Private  Enterprise.     At  the  same  time, 
however,  I  notice  that  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations  proposes  to  strike  out 
the  provision   in  the  House  bill  which 
would  increase  from  $50,000  to  $100,000 
the  amount  of  funds  which  may  be  used 
to  meet  the  expenses  of  the  committee. 
As  a  lawyer  I  would  not  read  the  action 
of  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee  as 
in  any  way  curtailing  the  ability  of  the 
Advisory  Committee  to  effectively  carry 
out  its  mandate,  but  I  would  request 
confirmation  of  my  view  from  the  chair- 
man of  the  Foreign  Relations  Commit- 
tee.    The  language  which  the  Foreign 
Relations   Committee   struck   from   the 
House  bill  is,  and  I  quote : 

$100,000  for  aU  costs  necessary  to  the  com- 
mittee's operations. 

At  present  the  statute  refers  only  to 
the  "expenses  of  the  committee." 

This  difference  in  the  language  indi- 
cates to  me  that  under  the  present  law 
not  every  item  of  expense  incurred  by 
the  Agency  for  International  Develop- 
ment in  backstopping  the  operations  of 
the  Advisory  Committee  must  be  charged 
to  the  ceiUng.  Rather,  it  is  only  the  di- 
rect costs  of  the  Committee  that  must 
be  so  charged.  In  my  judgment,  this 
analysis  of  the  language  could  not  be 
questioned  if  it  was  also  clear  that  the 
Foreign  Relations  Committee  had  no  in- 
tention of  inhibiting  the  Advisory  Com- 
mittee in  carrying  out  its  mandate.  So 
I  ask  the  chairman  of  the  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Committee  whether  it  was  the  in- 
tention of  the  committee  in  striking  out 
the  language  in  the  House  bill  to  curtail 
the  operations  of  the  Advisory  Commit- 
tee in  any  respect. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  It  was  not  the  in- 
tent of  the  committee  to  curtail  the  op- 
erations of  the  Advisory  Committee  on 
Private  Enterprise.  Rather,  it  was  the 
view  of  the  Foreign  Relations  Commit- 
tee that  only  certain  items  of  cost  were 
to  be  charged  to  the  ceiling  and  that  on 
this  basis  the  $50,000  was  wholly  ade- 
quate. That  is  why  it  was  stricken  out. 
Mr.  JAVITS.  I  thank  the  Senator  very 
much.  That  reply  will  be  very  helpful, 
so  that  that  important  committee  may 
do  its  work. 

I  should  like  to  address  one  additional 
question  to  the  Senator  which  perhaps 
he  or  one  of  his  associates  will  answer. 
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I  call  attention  to  the  amendment 
adopted  by  the  commiUee  at  pat;e  3,  lines 
12  to  15.  of  the  bill,  which  provides: 

strike  out  "fraud  or  niiscuuUuct"  In  the 
second  proviso  and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof 
"fraud,  misconduct,  or  action  not  meeting 
the  st,iiid;ird  of  reasonable  business  pru- 
dence 

That  language  relate.s  to  the  guaran- 
tees of  private  investment  in  underde- 
veloped countries  and  would  ir..srit  a  new 
^SLSis.  "the  standard  of  reasonable  busi- 
ness prudence."'  for  not  honoring  claims 
based  upon  such  guarantees. 

I  am  advised  by  representative  mem- 
bers of  the  banklnK  community  in  New- 
York  that  the  Inclusion  of  this  vaiiue 
new  standard  will  very  materially  cut 
down  the  amount  of  invrstment.s  under 
the  so-called  all-risk  t^'uarantees.  which 
are  primarily  in  housmt;.  Some  of  the 
laruest  banks  and  leadinir  brokerage 
firms  in  New  York,  which  have  already 
made  housing  loans  m  Latin  America, 
particularly  in  Colombia  and  Peru,  and 
are  making  further  investment  plans 
there,  including  Venezuela  and  Ari^en- 
tina,  advise  me  that  the  guarantee  in 
this  form  would  be  unacceptable,  and 
that  they  would  not  take  the  risk  under 
such  a  guarantee  because  it  could  be 
avoided  by -the  Government  if  it  wanted 
to 

Since  the  words  "not  meetini;  a  stand- 
ard of  reasonable  business  prudence" 
are  as  wide  open  as  anybody  ct>uld  make 
them.  I  ask  the  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee to  tell  us  why  that  lan^uatre  was 
inserted  and  whether  he  would  consider 
accepting  an  amendment  to  strike  it  out 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  This  amendment 
was  a  result  of  an  amendment  by  the 
Senator  from  Ohio  to  insert  the  word 
"ne^lmence."  The  members  of  the  com- 
mittee, including  myself,  were  opposed  to 
It.  After  extended  debate  about  the 
word  negligence."  this  particular  lan- 
cua^'e  was  offered  as  a  compromise  in  the 
belief  It  would  not  prejudice  the  u'uaran- 
tees  in  the  same  way  the  word  "negli- 
gence" would. 

It  may  well  be  the  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. I  was  not  in  favor  of  the  inser- 
tion of  either.  This  particular  lan.tiuage 
was  the  result  of  a  compromise  in  the 
committee  over  the  wnd  rieuligence." 
which  It  was  sought  to  impose,  and  which 
I  opposed.  I  did  not  feel  strongly  about 
It  I  did  not  think,  speaking  for  myself, 
this  language  would  make  it  easier  to 
satisfy  private  participants  than  the 
word  "negligence"  would 

Mr  JAVITS.  The  word  negligence" 
was  placed  in  this  section  by  amimd- 
ment  once  before,  and  it  was  stricken 
out  m  conference  for  this  very  rea- 
son. After  all.  what  is  thr  use  of  hav- 
ma  a  i-'uarantee  provision  in  the  legisla- 
tion if  the  very  people  we  wish  to  induce 
to  invest  will  not  do  so  under  such  lan- 
Ruai,'e;^  These  are  multimillion-dollar 
projects. 

Mr  FULBRIGHT.  If  the  Senator  feels 
strongly  about  it,  I  suggest  he  offer  an 
amendment  relative  to  the  point 

Mr  JAVITS.  In  this  instance.  I  would 
not  wish  to  prejudice  the  case  by  offer- 
ing an  amendment  which  would  be 
turned  down. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Personally.  I  did 
not  think  that  language  was  necessary. 


However,  as  I  have  stated,  after  extend- 
ed debate  on  the  matter,  this  was  the 
best  we  could  do  I  did  not  think  it  was 
necessary  to  havu  eillier  the  language 
"negligence"  or  this  la:iguage.  but  the 
committee  felt  otherwise  I  went  along 
with  the  compromise  m  order  to  bring  the 
bill  out  of  committee,  which  we  often 
have  to  do.  Since  that  time.  I  have  had 
letters,  as  the  Senator  has.  that  raise  a 
question  as  to  whether  it  is  a  work- 
able phrase 

Mr  JAVns.  What  troubles  me  is 
that  the  objections  come  not  from  peo- 
ple who  merely  do  not  like  the  idea,  they 
come  from  the  very  people  who  are  put- 
ting up  millions  and  millions  of  dollars 
for  the  very  projects  we  wi.sh  to  encour- 
.1  '.e 

Mr  I-TJLBRILIH  I  I  may  remind  the 
Senator  that  this  matter  will  be  in  con- 
ference, because  it  was  not  contained 
m  the  bill  as  it  came  from  the  Hou.se. 

Mr.  JAVITS  I  place  on  the  record 
a  strong  condemnation  of  its  acceptabil- 
ity. I  would  not  want  to  prejudice  what 
might  happen  in  conference.  I  would 
rather  leave  the  record  at  this  point  by 
stating  categorically  that  those  we  ex- 
pect to  encourage  to  invest  money  in 
this  way,  and  who  have  already  invested 
very  substantially,  object  to  the  lan- 
guage I  have  reference  particularly  to 
the  Chase  Manliattan  Bank,  whicli  has 
already  si'-jned  a  first  investment  guar- 
antee contract  for  Peru  and  has  several 
other  projects  pending  m  an  advanced 
statje  of  negotiation. 

When  those  we  are  trying  to  encour- 
ai,'e  tell  us  them.selves  that  this  language 
IS  di.scouraginK  and  inadvisable,  and 
that  It  has  a  real  tendency  to  cause  them 
not  to  enter  into  such  transactions,  I 
think  we  had  better  take  heed  Such 
language  would  surely  cause  a  lawyer 
to  advise  Ins  client  not  to  underwrite  a 
project  under  such  terms,  if  he  was 
wortiiy  of  any  fee  at  all.  We  had  better 
take  heed  of  the  result,  and  I  hope  the 
committee  will  take  heed 


MAINTENANCE  OF  INTERNATIONAL 
PEACE  AND  SECl'RnV  IN  SOUTH- 
EAST   ASL-\ 

Mr  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  there  be  printed 
in  the  REtoRn  an  article  appearing  in 
last  night's  Washington  Star  by  Richard 
Frvklund  entitled  Minor  Incident  Led 
to  Reds  PT  Attack." 

I  also  ask  imanimous  consent  to  insert 
in  the  Record  an  article  on  the  same 
subject  printed  in  this  morning's  Wash- 
Inu'ton  Post  written  by  Murrey  Marder, 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  tlie  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

1  From  the  W.t.shlngton   iDC  i   Evcnlni?  Star] 

TiNy   Spark.   Big  Firf     Minor  Iniident  Led 

TO  Reds'  PT  Attack 

(By  Richard  Fryklundi 

The  whole  Tonkin  Gulf  incident  which 
precipitated  the  crisis  in  southeast  Asia, 
might  never  have  occurred  except  for  con- 
fusion— on  both  the  American  and  Commu- 
nist sides — «>ver  a  little-noted  incident  last 
Saturd.iy 

The  story  centers  on  a  South  Vietnamese 
r.ild  on  a  North  Vietnamese  island. 


Here  s  what  happened,  according  to  Pen'a 
gon  .'jources: 

Units  of  the  South  Vletn.imc.se  Navy  U)ok 
a  raiding  party  to  the  island  .,f  Hem  Me 
about  10  miles  ofl  the  co.ist  of  North  Viet- 
nam on  Saturday.  CluerrlUa  forces  were  put 
ashore  for  dynamiting  raids. 

FLEET   PATROLS 

The  American  7th  Fleet  w.is  not  told  about 
the  operation,  even  though  American  advisers 
In  Saigon  were  kept  informed. 

S<mth  Vietnam  has  a  fair  little  navy  of  ns 
own — some  destroyer  escorts  and  patrol 
criift— and  does  not  need  American  Navy 
help.  It  coordliuites  its  raids  i  on  what  it 
considers  to  be  the  Communist-occupied  part 
of  Its  homeland  I  with  Anu-rlcan  advisers  in 
S.klg(m 

The  7th  Fleet  conducts  regular  patrols  by 
sea  and  air  close  to  the  entire  sea  rim  of 
thr  Communist  world 

Spoclllcally.  Aniorli-an  dewtroyers.  with  air. 
craft  nearby,  cruised  up  into  the  Gulf  of 
Tonkin  looking  for  signs  of  Red  Chinese  and 
North  Vietnamese  activity — surface  ship- 
piii<,  military  ships,  aircraft,  etc. 

The  destroyed  Maddox  was  on  such  a  mis- 
sion 

She  had  left.  Formosa  July  28  specifically 
to  see  If  the  new  talk  In  North  and  South 
Victnanx  about  expanding  the  war  had  re- 
sulted In  Increased  Communist  operations 

She  called  north  past  the  Red  Chlne.se  is- 
land of  H.ilnan.  looped  up  nr)  closer  than  12 
miles  from  the  Red  Chinese  mauil.iiid  and 
then  started  southward,  well  out  frum  t.he 
North  Vletname.se  coast,  on  Sunday 

As  she  sailed  past  Hon  Me  Island  which 
Is  about  30  miles  south  of  the  PT  boat  base 
of  Loc  Chao.  which  was  destroyed  by  US 
planes  on  Tuesday  she  detected  on  her  radar 
a  conoenlrailon  of  Junks,  which  the  North 
Vletti.imese  Navy  uses  for  coiistal  patrol  craft, 
and  four  PT  boats 

SHIP    TL'RNS    TO    AVOID    THEM 

\faddoi  officers  did  not  know  It.  but  these 
bhips  were  picking  up  the  pieces  after  the 
.South   Vietnamese  r.ild 

The  Maddoj:  turned  slightly  a.slde  to  avoid 
then^.  and  sailed  on  unconcerned. 

The  North  VIetnitmese  American  officials 
now  believe,  probably  thought  the  Maddoz 
h.id  been  shelUnt;  the  Island  or  at  le.ist  had 
escorted  the  raiders. 

So  four  furious  PT  boats  tore  out  at  50 
knots  to  slay  the  dragon. 

Their  tactics  were  poor  and  all  they  did 
was  lose  one  boat,  take  damage  on  three 
others  and  arouse  Uncle  Sam. 

US  ofBclals,  Including  the  President, 
played  the  Incident  down  In  public 
on  the  assumption  that  It  could  have  been 
an  honest  mlsUike  on  the  part  of  the  North 
Vietnamese. 

They  took  the  precaution,  however,  of 
warnltig  North  Vietnam  that  further  as- 
saults on  Innocent  American  destroyers  would 
be  punished  They  also  t<iok  the  precaution 
to  Improve  coordination  between  7th  Fleet 
.•ihips  ,ind  Saigon. 

The  Maddox.  then  accompanied  by  the 
destroyer  C.  Turner  Joy.  continued  the  placid 
p.itrol 

Then  to  the  astonishment  of  the  .Amer- 
icans, North  Vietnam  ignored  the  warnings 
and  sent  a  half  dozen  PT  boats  after  the 
destroyers  Monday  night. 

The  rest  is  history. 


(From  the  Washington   iDC  i    Post] 
"Maddox"  Incide.nt  Reexamined;  MiscALevLA- 
Tiosr  Theory  V\e:ighed  i.n  Viet  Cri-is 
(  By  Murrey  M.o-der  i 
US.    officials    last    night    exjjressed    doubt 
that  the  torpedo  attacks  in  the  Ciulf  of  Ton- 
kin  signaled   a  major  ConvmutUst   ofTensive. 
but   cautioned   against   ruling   that   out  en- 
tirely. 
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As   hours    and    days    pass    without    sign   of 

v    miiuarv    buildup    Uj    retaliate    for    the 

*"]  air  ouundlng  of  Communist  torpedo  boat 

'    lii     North     Vietnam     on     Wednesday. 

Amltcm   estimates   of   the  crisis  are   being 

V!,xtinined.     .'^o.are  US.  lussumptlons  about 

Inc  ,MU>es  of  the  crisis. 

OtfuMls  are   i^-.w  giving  greater  weight  to 

,>,sslbllUy  that  the  Sunday  and  Tuesday 

'"•ticks'on  U.S.  desiroyer-s  oti  North  Vietnam 

'    V  rot  have  been  an  elaborate  plot  by  that 

"•Uion  and  Communist  China  to  change  the 

niiiure  of  the  southe.ust  Asian  crisis. 

'viore  attention  is  now  being  centered  on 
,ne  possibility  that  the  torpedo  boat  attacks 
could  have  been  the  resiilt  of  confusion  and 
mHcalculatlon  by  North  Vietnam,  instead  of 
a  deliberate  plot  Joined  in  by  Red  China. 

*  New  iniormatlon  ye-vterday  from  American 
s-  urces  lends  to  support  the  theory  of  Com- 
mu"asi  muddling,  r.tilier  than  plotting.  But 
American  olhclals  at  tb.e  Siime  time  empha- 
size their  lack  of  knowledge,  and  inability 
M  determine,  which  of  these  premises  Is 
correct. 

From  a  security  st.ind;Kjint,  officials  stress, 

•  he  United  State.-,  must  prop.u-e  for  the  worst, 
even  thou^'h  there  arc  no  present  signs  of 
.•1  gre.ti  Communist  offensive  in  the  offing. 

At  least  an  lncre;i.se  in  Communist  Vlet- 
cong  activity  in  South  Vietnam  is  antlcl- 
irued  But  th.it  would  be  considerably  dif- 
ferent from  nnv  major  expansion  of  the  Vlet- 
niunese  conflict  that  the  United  States  has 
been  obliged  to  br.ice  itself  U)  resist,  since 
its  retaliatory  .strike  at  the  North  Vietnam 
PT  boat  bases. 

.American  officials  are  low  much  readier 
to  concede  than  they  were  in  the  tense  days 
e.arller  thU  week,  however,  that  what  the 
United  SUtes  br.mded  and  still  regards  as  a 
■deliberate"  attemiit  to  challenge  this  Na- 
tion on  the  hlKh  sea.s.  may  not  have  been 
reg.irded  in  that  light  by  those  who  ordered 
the  attacks. 

A  missing  element  in  public  knowledge  of 
the  Gulf  of  Tonkin  action  explains  why  the 
N  nh  Vietiianie.se  attacks  perhaps  were  not 
p.irt  iif  any  long-range  plan. 

It  Is  this:  North  Vietnam  could  not  have 
icr.own  long  In  advance  that  the  destroyer 
U.SS  Miiddox.  the  target  of  the  first  attack 
on  Sunday  wa-s  going  to  be  In  the  Gulf  of 
Tt>nkln  The  .Ifarfrfoj  reached  the  scene  only 
nn  Frldav.  July  31.  Moreover.  It  had  been 
weeks  since  the  Maddox  or  any  similar  vessel 
patrolled  the  .•^anie  zone,  officials  said. 

Previous  Information  from  American 
sources  about  the  nature  of  U.S.  patrol  duty 
had  crealeti  the  public  impression  that  the 
patrolling  vcs.sels  were  on  station  in  the  gulf 
almost  continually,  for  nearly  2  years. 

Instead.  American  sources  said  last  night, 
the  patrols  were  conducted  at  Irregular  In- 
tervals. 

Tlie  timing  slenlticance  of  the  presence  of 
the  Maddox  on  July  31.  Is  that  on  July  30, 
8  nth  Vietnamese  naval  forces  did  raid  the 
H  .11  Me  (and  Hon  Ngu  the  North  Vietnamese 
also  claim >.  Islands  In  the  area  near  where 
the  Maddox  later  appeared. 

Without  oiriclally  acknowledging  that 
&)Uth  Vietnamese  raid.  American  sources  say 
that  neither  the  Maddox  nor  any  other 
American  vessel  was  Involved  in  such  raids. 
and  the  attack  on  the  Maddox  therefore  was 
unprovoked. 

US.  officials,  concede,  however,  that  the 
North  Vietnamese  may  have  been  confused 
about  the  Mnddor  which  fired  warning  shots 
at  the  PT  boats  when  they  approached  her 
in  what  the  United  States  called  "attack" 
form.itlon  For  that  reason,  the  IJnlted 
States  retj^'.rded  the  Sunday  attack  on  the 
Maddox  as  a  possible  isolated  Incident. 

But  Ttiesdav's  attack.  65  miles  at  sea,  on 
the  Maddox  and  the  U.S.S.  C.  Turner  Joy, 
sent  to  reinforce  her,  could  not  possibly  have 
been  accidental,  American  officials  were  and 
are  firmly  convinced. 


However,  officials  here  do  now  concede  that 
the  second  attack  on  the  destroyers  Maddox 
and  Joy  may  have  resulted  from  a  deter- 
mination to  salvage  North  Vietnam  prestige, 
bruised  when  the  first  attack  ended  with 
one  Communist  PT  boat  sunk,  two  damaged, 
and   the  Maddox  unharmed. 

That  second  attack,  under  cover  of  dark- 
ness. It  Is  now  said,  could  have  been  ordered 
by  the  North  Vietnamese  Defense  Ministry 
or  other  oflScials  without  full  understanding 
of   the   International    consequences. 

'Hie  United  States  regarded  that  attack 
as  a  grievous  challenge  to  its  historic  legal 
rights  on  the  high  seas,  demanding  prompt 
retaliation. 

But  North  Vietnam  may  have  seen  the 
situation  in  a  different  light.  Defense  Sec- 
retary Robert  S.  McNamara  said  on  Thursday 
that  the  South  Vietnamese  Navy  includes 
500  armed  Junks  built  at  U.S.  expense  and 
often  used  to  halt  and  inspect  North  Viet- 
namese Junks  In  coastal  waters.  McNamara 
acknowledged  that  "in  some  cases'  South 
Vietnamese  Junks,  "I  think  have  moved  be- 
yond" the  17th  Parallel  that  divides  North 
and   South  Vietnam. 

In  summary,  U.S.  officials  are  diminishing 
none  of  their  charges  and  Justification  for 
the  action  that  this  Nation  took  against 
North  Vietnam.  But  they  acknowledge  that 
North  Vietnam,  in  effect,  may  have  been 
shooting  from  the  hip.  without  any  inspira- 
tion from  Red  China  to  provoke  the  United 
States  into  widening  the  war. 

That  might  account  for  Vietnam's  ad- 
mission of  the  first  attack  on  the  Maddox. 
while  denying  that  the  second  attack  ever 
took  place. 

The  Vietnamese  would  have  a  better 
chance  of  arguing  their  first  attack  before 
the  world  than  the  second. 

American  officials  regard  the  daily  rising 
North  Vietnamese  claims  of  damage  inflicted 
on  the  American  planes  that  struck  the  tor- 
pedo boat  bases  as  a  new  attempt  by  North 
Vietnam  to  save  face 

What  Is  causing  indignation  to  American 
officials,  however,  are  suggestions  being  made 
by  diplomats  of  several  non-Communist 
countries  at  the  United  Nations  and  else- 
where, that  Communist  denials  of  any  sec- 
ond attack  are  true. 

The  Idea  that  the  United  Suues  concocted 
the  story  of  the  second  torpedo  attack  by 
several  Conununist  boats  in  order  to  Justify 
its  air  assault  on  the  North  Vietnam  boat 
base.  U.S.  officials  said.  Is  utterly  fantastic. 
It  Is  absolutely  inconceivable,  they  said 
Indignantly,  for  anyone  to  suspect  that  the 
United  States  could  or  would  pledge  all 
the  men  of  the  7th  Fleet  who  partici- 
pated In  that  second  attack,  and  the  John- 
son administration,  to  Join  in  such  a  plot  is 
falsehoods. 

While  the  United  States  cannot  provide 
photographic  evidence  of  the  night  attack. 
there  Is  considerable  courtroom  evidence, 
they  said. 

Officials  disclosed  that  a  searchlight  on 
one  of  the  U.S.  destroyers  was  knocked  out 
by  small  arms  fire  in  Tuesday's  night  att<ack 
on  the  Af addoi  and  Joy.  that  one  of  the  de- 
stroyers attempted  unsuccessfully  to  ram 
an  attacking  torpedo  boat,  and  that  a  tor- 
pedo passed  within  300  feet  of  one  destroyer. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  both  of 
these  articles  bear  out  the  very  points 
that  I  have  made  in  several  of  my 
speeches  in  the  Senate  in  opposition  to 
the  U.S.  warmaking  policy  in  southeast 
Asia.  These  articles  point  out  that  it  is 
quite  possible  that  the  bombardment 
of  the  two  North  Vietnamese  islands  by 
South  "Vietnamese  patrol  boats  and  the 
subsequent  observing  by  the  North  Viet- 
namese of  U.S.  destroyers  patrolling  in 
Tonkin  Bay  caused  the  North  Vietnamese 
to  draw  the  false  conclusion  that  the 


U.S.  destroyers  were  connected  with  the 
bombardment  of  the  North  Vietnamese 
islands. 

The  fact  that  the  U.S.  destroyer  Mad- 
dox was  probably  30  miles  off  the  North 
Vietnamese  coast  when  the  bombing  of 
the  islands  took  place  undoubtedly  had  a 
provocative  effect.  At  least  North  Viet- 
namese PT  boats  took  out  after  her  as 
she  changed  her  course  and  took  out  to 
sea.  We  have  been  told  in  our  briefings 
that  the  Maddox  was  some  60  to  65  miles 
off  North  Vietnam  when  the  North  Viet- 
namese torpedo  attack  was  attempted. 

As  I  have  said  before,  I  do  not  think 
there  is  any  question  about  the  fact  that 
the  very  presence  of  A.merican  destroyers 
in  Tonkin  Bay,  even  as  close  as  60  to  65 
miles  off  the  mainland  of  North  Vietnam 
at  the  time  of  the  bombardment  of  the 
two  North  Vietnamese  islands,  to  say 
nothing  about  30  miles,  was  bound  to  be 
a  provocation. 

I  made  the  point  in  a  speech  the  other 
day  that  if  Castro  used  his  Communist 
patrol  boats  to  bombard  Key  West  and 
we  observed  Russian  warships  or  sub- 
marines even  as  far  as  60  miles  from  Key 
West,  we  not  only  would  look  upon  the  in- 
cident as  a  Russian  provocation,  but  we 
would  fire  upon  them  if  they  did  not  im- 
mediately surrender. 

I  just  do  not  know  w'ho  the  Pentagon 
Building  thinks  it  is  kidding  if  it  thinks 
the  world  is  going  to  accept  its  alibi  that 
the  United  States  was  not  guilty  of  any 
provocation  in  Tonkin  Bay  by  having  its 
naval  ships  patrolling  as  close  to  the 
mainland  of  North  Vietnam  as  they  were 
patrolling  when  the  South  Vietnamese 
armed  vessels  bombarded  two  North 
Vietnamese  islands. 

I  am  satisfied  that  the  commander  of 
the  Maddox  had  not  been  informed  of 
the  bombardment.  However,  it  is  not  a 
material  fact  because  our  naval  ships 
move  under  constant  radio  contact,  and 
if  at  any  time  any  naval  support  was 
needed  nearer  to  the  mair  land  of  North 
Vietnam,  it.  of  course,  cou^d  have  been 
ordered  there  instantaneously  by  radio. 
I  am  also  satisfied  that  in  Saigon,  U.S. 
officials  both  at  the  Embassy  level  and 
military  level  knew  in  advance  of  the 
bombardment  of  the  two  North  Viet- 
namese islands  and  that  Khanh  planned 
to  escalate  the  war  into  North  Vietnam 
by  this  bombardment.  We  have  been 
given  no  evidence  to  date  that  the  United 
States  did  anything  to  make  any  attempt 
to  stop  that  escalation. 

It  is  my  judgment  that  with  knowledge 
of  the  escalation  and  with  our  taking  no 
steps  to  prevent  it,  we  caruiot  claim  to 
have  washed  our  hands  of  it.  I  am  satis- 
fied we  were  clearly  implicated  in  it, 
because  I  think  it  is  obvious  that  if  we 
had  warned  Khanh  that  any  attempt 
on  his  part  to  escalate  the  war  into  North 
Vietnam  would  meet  with  our  disap- 
proval, he  would  not  have  carried  out 
the  mission.  We  should  have  disap- 
proved of  it,  at  least  until  we  notified  the 
American  people  that  we  were  no  longer 
going  to  carry  out  the  policy  which  our 
Government  had  reported  to  the  Ameri- 
can people  was  its  policy  in  South  Viet- 
nam; namely,  a  policy  of  no  escalation 
of  the  war  to  the  North,  at  least  at  that 
time. 
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I  am  satisfied  that  the  advisers  to  our 
Government  for  the  past  stneral  months, 
principally  Secretary  McNamaia,  Gen- 
eral Taylor,  and  Ambassador  Lodwe. 
have  favored,  in  fact.  escalatinK  the  war 
and  have  been  at  work  stop  by  step  to 
help  create  a  favorable  climate  fur  a 
final  acceptance  of  an  escalatnig  of  tl;e 
war  I  think  that  the  State  Department 
preferred  for  some  time  to  confine  the 
war  strictly  to  South  Vietnam,  but  finally 
McNamara  and  his  escalated  war  associ- 
ates prevailed  over  Rusk,  and  Rusk  has 
now  Rone  along  We  ar»"  now  confronted 
with  this  historic  American  tratifdy 

On  February  15.  1898.  tlie  US  battle- 
ship Maine  was  destroyed  m  Havana 
Harbor  by  an  explosion  Tv..)  hundred 
and  Sixty-six  lives  were  lost  A:;  Ameri- 
can board  of  inquiry  reported  to  tlu>  Navy 
Department  on  March  21,  1H9H,  that  It 
believed  the  explosion  was  cau^♦•d  by  an 
t'xternal  mine,  based  on  the  conclusion 
principally  on  a  finding  that  th^"  prl:ici- 
pal  reason  for  the  sinking  of  th.>  ship 
was  aiA  upheaval  of  the  >hip  s  boUoni 

Remember  the  Mainr'  became  the 
war  crv  asainst  Spain  which  -w.'pt  tlu- 
United  States.  The  President  ot  the 
United  States  declared  a  blockade  of 
Cuban  ports  on  April  2-'.  and  on  April 
24  thp  Spanish  Government  declared  war 
a*(ainst  the  United  StaUs.  On  April  25. 
the  U  S  Congress  in  a  de<-laratinn  of  war 
declared  that  war  had  existed  since  April 

21 

Interestingly  enough,  tus  the  Encyclo- 
pedia Americana  poinUs  out 

On  April  11.  1898.  MtKlnley  addressed  t.; 
Congress  a  message  re()U.'stlnK  authority  u, 
end  the  civil  war  in  Cuba  Ki\tht  days  later. 
ConKres.s  passed  three  re^u;u'i..ns  which  rec- 
ognized Cuban  mdepenafnre.  demanded 
Spain  5  withdrawal  rrom  tlie  Island,  and.  in- 
terestingly enou»?h.  aurhorl/ed  the  Presi- 
dent to  employ  the  Armed  Forces  of  the 
United  -States  to  achieve  'hose  ends  A  fourth 
resolution,  proposed  in  the  Senate  by  Senator 
Hf-irv  M  Teller,  of  Col^r.ulo,  and  called  the 
Teller  re.solutlon,  was  adapted  as  an  nmend- 
ment  to  the  three;  It  disclaim*^  anv  inten- 
tion un  the  part  of  the  United  StateH  to  ex- 
ercise sovereignty,  jurisdiction  or  control" 
over  a  Cuba  liberated  from  .spmrsh  rule  In 
consequence.  Spain  immediately  severed  dip- 
lomatic relations,  and  on  April  2.5.  CongreRS 
declared  the  existence  <<t  a  state  of  war  as 
from  April  21. 

Spain  claimed  that  the  Maine  wa.s 
sunk  by  an  internal  explosion.  Contro- 
versy has  waged  ever  since  in  the  wntini?s 
of  historians.  Some  have  alletied  and 
others  have  denied  that  the  battleship 
Maine  was  not.  in  fact,  sunk  by  Spam  or 
Spanish  sympathizers  but  went  to  the 
bottom  of  the  harbor  as  a  result  of  an 
inurnal  explosion. 

In  fact,  in  many  of  these  writings  the 
.speculation  is  advanced,  with  .some  in- 
teresting circumstantial  evidence,  that 
the  Maine  might  have  been  sunk  by  Cu- 
ban rebels  who  were  stn-kink;  to  revolt 
ai^ainst  Spain  and  to  join  with  the  UmU>d 
States  in  that  revolution. 

One  thing  is  certain,  and  that  is  many 
historians  in  their  research  and  writings 
raise  serious  questions  a^s  to  whether  or 
not  the  United  States  was  justified  in 
moving  so  fast  into  a  war  against  Spain. 
It  would  appear  that  the  weuht  of  the 
evidence    presented    In    these     writings 


would  lead  to  the  conclusion  that  a  series 
of  U  S-  provocations  forced  the  war  upon 

Spam 

The  etTect  of  the.>e  historic  writings 
has  caused  many  people  m  the  last  25 
years  or  longer  to  be  very  skeptical  alxiut 
the  alleK'ed  justifications  given  at  the 
lime  of  the  sinking'  of  the  Mamr  which 
led  shortly  thereafter  to  a  declaration 
of  war  As  a  result,  m  recent  year.-,  the 
.slogan  -Remember  the  Maine''  has  come 
to  b<'  u.s4'd  as  a  sl(.»t;an  of  warnm^;  'auIi 
resiH-cl  to  evaluatiiu  .^tatement-s  made  by 
officials  m  the  executive  branch  of  Gov- 
ernment, particularly  the  military,  when 
threats  to  the  peace  arise 

I  am  .satisfied  that  as  the  .slotum  "Re- 
member tlie  Maine'  has  come  to  raise 
doubts  as  to  the  justification  of  Ameri- 
can precipitous  action  prior  to  the  dec- 
laration i>f  war  against  Spam  in  IH'jH 
so  the  slogan  '  Remember  McNamaia 
will  come  to  bt-  the  warnini,'  In  history 
of  America's  unjustified  provocative  ac- 
tion which  led  to  a  major  war  in  Asia 
with  all  its  dire  con.srquences  The  slo- 
gan "RemembtM-  McNamara'  will  come  to 
be  the  \*.arninii  for  cautious  evaluation 
In  respect  to  the  events  in  southeast 
Asia  which  led  to  escalatlim  the  war  into 
North  Vietnam  and  now  threatens  e.sea- 
latlnu'  the  war  into  other  parts  of  Asia. 
The  news  stories  today  that  the  use 
of  U  S.  miliUry  mi'ht  m  North  Vietnam 
.seems  to  have  co)wed  the  North  Viet  nam - 
e.s.-  and  the  Red  Chine.se  may  veiT  well 
come  to  be  recoijnized  as  whlstllnw  by  a 
graveyard 

I  am  .siitished  that  the  major  premises 
on  which  we  have  marked  our  course  of 
action  in  southeast  Asia  up  until  today 
are  so  unsound  that  no  .sound,  final  con- 
clusion can  result  from  their  application. 
EvetT  thitm  that  Senator  Gruening 
and  I  have  warned  the  Senate  about  In 
the  last  5  months  concernint,-  our  mis- 
taken course  of  action  m  Asia  has  come 
home  to  haunt  us  'We  never  should 
have  attempted  to  substitute  unilateral 
military  action  In  South  Vlet.nam  m  di- 
rect violation  of  the  Geneva  accords  and 
the  United  Nations  Charter  for  the  In- 
ternational conference  table.  Unless  we 
propo.se  and  ur«e  a  political  and  eco- 
nomic approach  to  the  settlement  of  the 
th.reat  to  the  peace  in  Asia,  now  stalking' 
a>  a  skeleton  symbol  of  death,  we  may  set 
back  for  a  quarter  of  a  cenluiT  or  longer 
the  substitution  of  the  rule  of  law  for 
the  rule  of  militaiT  miu'ht 

It  Is  such  a  chapter  of  American  hl.>- 
toiT  that  I  .-hall  continue  to  do  whatever 
I  can  to  di.ssuade  my  Government  from 
writing 

Mr  Fre^ldent.  turnhu:  briefly  to  an- 
other matter.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  I  may  have  prlnU'd  m  the  Congres- 
sioNvi.  Hi-'  oH'i.  at  the  approprl.ite  place. 
certain  communication.-  I  have  lecelved 
in  coiiiuction  with  the  A.slan  re.solutlon. 
There  b^'int;  no  objection,  the  commu- 
nications were  ordered  to  be  printed  In 
the  Re(  oh:)   as  follows 

Port:  ^ND    Orko  . 

Augutt  «    /y«-< 

wati«c  Moasx 

Senate  Office  Building 
Wanhington.  D  C 

Bravo    on    your    forthright    stand    on    the 
Vietnam  situation      Keep  up  the  rtuht 

Mr   loul  Mrs    W    E    I.tt-i'tRr 


Portland,  Orec  , 

August  8,  1964. 
Senator  Wayne  Mor.se. 
Wa.ihtngton    [)  C 

My  admiration  for  you  Is  Increased  by  your 
vote  In  the  Senate  today 

Roy  Marvin. 
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Los  Angei  ks.  Calif  . 

August  8.  1964. 
Senator  V^'ayne  Mor.se. 
Washington     I)  C 

As  parentis  vke  extend  our  heartfelt  grati- 
tude for  your  uut.-taiuilnk,'  ( uura^'e  and  de- 
votion 

Mr  and  Mr.s   R    Marcus. 


Los  Angeles.  Calif  . 

August  8.  1964. 
Seiuilor  Wayne  MoRiiE, 
Wa-^hmgton.   l>  C 

We  support  your  stand  on  Vietnam  whnle- 
heiirU'dly  Your  t)Ut.s{x>ken  m. inner  on  this 
and  other  vital  Issues  is  ref.'-eshlng  in  this 
era  of  repression  of  facts  from  the  public. 

Mrii\kl   B     H'hi.n, 
Terry     Sihnh\rt 

I'll  II  ADEI.PHIA,  Pa  . 

August  7.  1964. 
Senator  Wavne  Morse, 
U  S   Srnatc. 
Wasliington.  DC  : 

C'jntlnue  protesting  our  Indochln.i  policy. 
Your  voice  of  reason  Is  our  hope  for  peace. 
Dr.  and  Mrs  Harold  Lewis. 

Ma.nhattan   Kans  . 

August  7.  1964. 
Senator  Wayni  Mor.se. 
.Senate  Chambers. 
Washington.  D  C  : 

(i.-d  bless  you.  Senator.  The  United  States 
nei-ds  50  more  such  as  you  Heartiest  cum- 
meiulatlons 

R    CORRT. 


WATERBfRY,  CnNN     August  7.  1964. 
Senator  Waynk  Mor>k. 
Srnati'  Office  Building. 
Washington.  DC 

Dear  Senator  Mor.-e  Yours  seems  to  be  a 
lone  s.ine  voice  In  this  rather  Insane  Vietnam 
situation  We  would  like  you  to  know  that 
we  admire  your  omrage  and  condone  your 
stind      Keep  up  the  gotxl  work 

Francis  and  Sherman  Qiinto. 


Cambridge.  Mass  .  August  7   l'.">4 
Hon    Wayne  M<'Rse. 
.Senate  Office  Building. 
Washington.  DC 

Your  stand  re  Vletn.im  .oui  Geneva  accord 
Is  to  be  Commended  aiul  shows  great  In- 
tegrity 

B  R  Layton 


r.KKMAN  Tov^N.  NY  .  Auqust  7.  1964 
.Senator  Wiyne  Morse,  of  Oregon, 
Senate  Office  Building. 
Washington.  D  C 

We    gr.itefuUy    support    you    on    Vietnam 
situation 

Mr   and  Mrs    Ihving  Rosenperc 

Boston,  Mass  .  .August  7,  1964. 

Senator  Wayne  M  ir^,e. 

Senate  Office  Building, 

W<iOiington,  D  C 

Vou  are  the  last  rational  man  In  C  n^'ress 

today 

Robert  Novick. 


Skowiih.\n.  Maine.  August  7.  1964 
.Senator  Wayne  M.prse. 
Senate  Office  Building. 
Wa-huigton.  D  C 

We  are  thankful  for  your  cour;igeous  .-t.ind 
on  Vietnam 

Barbara  Demming  and  Mary  Meios. 


San  Francisco,  Calif.,  August  7, 1964. 
Senator  Wayne  Morse. 
Senate  Qfice  Building, 
Washi  ngton ,  DC 
Th.ink  yoii   from  my  heart  for  your  stand 

Qii  Vleiuiim. 

The  Lenore  Peters  Job. 


Minneapolis,  Minn  , 

August    8,1964. 
Senator  Wayne  Morse, 

Senate    Office    Building,    Washington,    DC: 
Thank   you  for  your  courage  In  opposing 
U.S.  position  on  Vietnam. 

Margaret  M.  Thomson. 


Denver.    Colo., 

August  7,  1964. 
Senator  Wayne  Morse. 
Senate  Office  Building. 
Was'iuigton.  DC: 

Sincerely  commend  your  action  In  Senate 
to  prevent  .spread  of  conflict  In  Vietnam. 
Mr   and  Mrs  Harold  Sanderson. 


EvANSTON,  III., 

August  7,  1964. 
Senator  Wayne  Mor.se. 
5,-7!af<'  Office  Building. 
Wa.'^hmgton,  DC. 

Coninioiisense  and  stiitesmanshlp  are  both 
from  God.     riuink  God  for  yours. 

L.  T.  Wyly. 


San  Jose.  Calif., 

August  7.  1964. 
Senator  Wayne  Morse, 
Senate  Office   Building. 
Waifhmgton.  D  C. 

Thank  you  for  speaking  the  truth  and  ex- 
posing: :r;iudulent  US    position  In  Vietnam. 
Aii.EEN  Hutchinson. 

New   York,  N.Y.. 

August  7.  1964. 
Wayne  Morsf 
Senate   Office   Building. 
Washington.  DC: 

If  a  high  noon  fihn  Is  ever  made  about 
politics  Waynf  Morse  should  be  the  hero. 
Over  the  years  I  have  watched  with  admira- 
tion vour  lonely  stands  against  war  monger- 
ing  and  venality.  The  oligarchy  that  nom- 
inates President  will  never  choose  you.  but 
what  a  back  bracing  feeling  of  Integrity  to 
live  so  that  you  within  yourself  know  and 
millions  of  unheard  Americans  hear  Wayne 
Morse  In  Congress  and  out  as  their  friend 
and  the  fearless  champion  for  their  Amer- 
ica My  hats  off  to  you  for  your  typically 
Waynl  Morse  stand  on  the  Tonkin  Incident. 

Milton    Heimlich. 

Tacoma,  Wash.. 

August  7.  1964. 
Senator  Wayne  Morse. 
Senate   Office   Building, 
Wash '.ngton.  D  C  : 

I  support  you  In  your  vote  against  unde- 
clared war  In  un  area  where  we  do  not  be- 
long. 

MiNA  McInnis. 

Muskegon,  Mich., 

August  7   1964. 
Senator  Wayne  Morse, 
Wash  mgton ,  DC: 

Thank  you  for  your  vote  against  the  Viet- 
nam resolution  and  your  courageous  talks 
against  it.  These  preelection  crises  have  a 
suspicious  odor  about  them. 

Herman  and  Olga  Dorsch. 


Tacoma,  Wash., 

August   7,   1964. 
Senator  Wayne  Morse, 
Washington.  DC: 

In  view  of  your  masterful  stand  against 
war  In  Vietnam,  I  urge  you  to  answer  the 
article  In  Reader's  Digest  for  Auqust  by  Rich- 
ard Nixon,  entitled  "Needed  In  Vietnam  the 
Win  To  Win."  You  can  tear  It  to  pieces  par- 
agraph by  paragraph  and  heaven  knows  It 
needs  Just  that.  You  have  the  prestige  and 
the  ability  needed. 

Rex    S.    Roudebrush. 


substantial  result  In  the  future  or  near 
future.  We  keep  miring  deeper  Instead  of 
getting  out. 

Very  truly  yours. 

Otto  Heider. 
P.S. — If  the  administration  would  cut  down 
on  Just  a  few  of  the  billions  we  are  wasting 
on  space  exploration,  and  we  Just  paid  about 
a  third  of  a  billion  for  a  picture  of  the  moon, 
he  would  get  so  many  Republican  votes  I 
am  afraid  we  would  hardly  know  Senator 
Goldwater  was  in  the  race. 


Dallas.  Tex., 
August  7.  1964. 
Senator  Wayne  Morse. 
Senate  Office  Building,  Washington,  DC: 

Congratulations   for   your   stand    taken   in 
the  last  few  days 

Frank  and  George  Madis. 


Berkeley  Calit.. 

August   8,1964. 
Senator  Wayne  Morse  of  Oregon. 
Senate    Office    Building.    Washington,    B.C.: 
Applaud  courage   and  good   sense  In  posi- 
tion  against    Vietnam    resolution. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  Pitt. 


Chicago,    III., 

August    8.  1964. 
Senator  Wayne  Morse. 
Senate  Office  Building.  Washington.  DC: 

Congratulations  on  your  su\nd  regarding 
Vietnam  and  general  cessation  of  hostilities 
In  the  Far  East.     Keep  up  good  work. 

Mr.  and  Mrs  J.  S.  Fuerst. 


Beaverton,  Oreg., 

August  5,  1964. 
Senator  Wayne  Morse, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Morse:  I  wholeheartedly 
agree  with  your  sane  stand  on  the  Vietnam 
situation.  My  husband  and  I  believe  all  our 
troops,  ships,  planes,  and  money  should  be 
pulled  out  of  this  hotspot  Immediately.  We 
do  not  approve  of  President  Johnson's  move 
in  stepping  up  this  action. 

We  have  plenty  of  enormous  problems  to 
be  solved  here  at  home  without  "borrowing 
trouble"  in  other  parts  of  the  world.  The 
lives  of  our  fine  young  men  and  taxpayers' 
hard-earned  money  should  not  be  wasted  in 
this  manner. 

This  situation  could  erupt  Into  something 
too  terrible  to  imagine. 

Thank  you.  Senator  Morse,  for  your  val- 
iant work  and  efforts  on  behalf  of  the 
"little  man." 

Best  wishes. 
Sincerely. 

Mrs.  Anna  B.  Moore. 

P.S. — I  am  also  writing  to  President  John- 
son and  Oregon's  other  Senator  and  Repre- 
sentatives. 

ABM. 


Sheridan,  Oreg.. 

August  3.1964. 
Hon.  Wayne  Morse, 
U.S.  Senator, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Senator:  I  want  to  tell  you  again  of 
my  continued  appreciation  of  the  fight  you 
are  making  against  our  Involvement  In  the 
South  Vietnam  situation.  The  way  the  ad- 
ministration is  handling  it.  It  looks  like  our 
American  forces  are  going  to  get  out  of 
control  and  get  us  In  a  war  with  China. 

I  win  certainly  support  President  Johnson 
to  the  very  limit  If  he  can  withdraw  our 
troops  from  that  humid,  sultry  mess  and 
get  U6  out  of  southeast  Asia  where  we  had  no 
business  to  go  In  the  first  place,  where  they 
continue  to  kUl  a  lot  of  American  boys  who 
have  not  the  slightest  Idea  what  Is  in  store 
for  them.  If  President  Johnson  can  promise 
the  voters  that  he  will  clean  up  that  un- 
solvable  mess  within  a  reasonable  time,  and 
will  do  so.  I  am  sure  It  will  be  worth  several 
million  Republican  votes  next  November. 

In  other  words,  we  are  paying  out  a  good 
many  hundred  million  dollars  of  the  voters' 
and   taxpayers'   money   with    no    tangible   or 


San  Francisco.  Calif., 

August  6,  1964. 
Senator  Wayne  Morse, 
Senate  Office  Building. 
Washington,  DC. 

My  Dear  Senator  Morse:  I  am  wholly  in 
accord  with  your  sentiments  on  the  war  in 
Vietnam. 

I  have  so  written  Senator  Kuchel,  with 
copy  to  my  Congressman,  Phillip  Burton. 
and"  copy  also  to  Senator  Humphrey,  on  the 
theory  this  man  might  very  well  be  the  next 
Vice  President,  and  that  he  can  wield  a  lot 
of  power,  and  is  not  truly  frightened  out  of 
his  wits  by  the  specter  of  "godless  commu- 
nism."    Also  copy  to  William  Pulbright. 

Actually,  the  establishment  has  dug  Its 
own  hole,  and  we  are  truly  a  warlike  nation, 
and  very,  very  materialist  minded,  because 
we  have" been  taught  to  be  so,  by  most  every 
administration. 

Really,    it's    more    than    amazing    that   we 
can    spend    millions   In   southeast   Asia,   but 
that  there  are  40  million  people  in  the  United 
States   at  or   below   the   poverty   line.     Fur- 
ther, that  we  are  trying  to  make  other  coun- 
tries "democratic,"  but  we  don't  do  much  to 
Insure   democratic    processes   for   the   Negro. 
In  fact,  seems  we  do  as  little  as  we  can.     I 
note  how  the  Justice  Department  has  refused 
to  prosecute  all  over  the  South;  how  the  FBI 
Is  harassing  every  group  bent  on  seeing  that 
the  Negroes  register  and  In  other  ways  at- 
tempting to  become  part  of  the  country;  that 
even  the  Kennedy  administration  appointed 
Federal  judges  who  were  already  in  contempt 
of    U.S.    laws,   and    very    likely   the   Johnson 
administration  Is  doing  the  same.     And  this 
complaint  comes  from  a  longtime  Democrat. 
We    don't    have    enough    money    to   see   that 
Negroes  are  allowed  to  register  In  the  South, 
but   we   have   millions   for   moon   shots   and 
similar  lunacies.     We  don't  handle  the  state 
of  Insurrection  In  Mississippi.     Is  It  because 
we  don't  have  enough  soldiers  to  do  so?     And 
we   don't   have   enough   because  we  have  so 
many  In  southeast  Asia  trying  to  force  that 
area   to  become   "free."     Is  Goldwater  Just 
carrying   to    a    logical   conclusion   what   two 
Democratic   administrations  have  been  ylp- 
plng  for  for  years?     And   we  want   to  fight 
Cuba?      Because    11  ^2    billions   of   American 
dollars  went  down  the  drain?     Wasn't  that 
the  amount? 

I  have  sent  money  to  the  National  Com- 
mittee for  an  EffectU-e  Congress  in  the  past, 
but  this  year,  direct  to  the  Senators  and 
Congressmen  who  need  It.  In  the  past,  some 
was  specified  for  your  campaign.  As  a  long- 
voting  and  long-suffering  citizen,  let  me  ap- 
plaud your  efforts. 

Yours  very  truly. 

Miss  Eileen  F.  Woods. 


LaMBIE  &  MOLATORE, 

Klamath   Falls.  Oreg.,  August   5,  1964. 
Senator  Wayne  Morse. 
Senate  Office  Building. 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Senator:  Last  night  I  read  your  arti- 
cle In  the  last  Issue  of  the  Progressive  about 
United  States  policy  In  Vietnam.  I  read  It 
with  deep  concern  and  complete  approval  of 
your  viewpoint. 

I  had  scarcely  finished  reading  the  article 
when  I  heard  a  radio  news  broadcast  telling 
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of  the  deadly  turn  events  h.ive  taken  In  that 
area  and   President  Johnson  s  proposiils 

I    immediately    sent    Presiden',    Juhris<in    a 
telegram  which  read  as  fol'.nws 


Your  proposed  southeast  As:.t 


■y  pur- 


sues d:.>m<il  course  set  by  Dul'.fs  ipjir.  '. fxl  by 
C>'iL.DWArE:R  There  are  no  innril  ur  legal 
grounds  for  what  we  have  done  or  propose  to 
do  Withdraw  our  mlluarv.  turn  problem 
o;er  to  United  Nations  and  divert  millions 
no'v  ,;oirig  to  Vietnam  to  U::re<i  Nutlons." 
Yours  sincerely. 

Kf.nnfth  r    I„\mbie:. 


Senator  Wayne  Morse. 
Senate  Office  Building. 
W ishington,  DC. 

Bravo  for  your  stand  on  Vietnam      Thanks 
f  ir  spe.iking  for  me 

R    W 


Concord.  Mass  , 

.August  S.  1964. 
DrAR    r^FNATOR    Morse      I    send    this    brief 
word    to    commend    you    heartily    for    your 
stand  on  southeast  Asia 

Our  mouthlngs  concerning  demoorncy  and 
pe  ice  are  empty  as  we  support  our  puppet 
Khanh  whose  own  people  deny  hlmi  and 
refuse  to  negotiate.  Time  Is  long  overdue 
when  we  should  practice  what  we  preach. 
G(JOd,  g(Jod  wishes. 
Sincerely, 

Ire.ne  H')tii,rND 


A  ugu.1t  5.  1964 
Dear  Sir:  Our  actions  now  going  on  in 
southea-st  Asia  by  the  United  States  are  con- 
ten^ptibie  How  can  Johnson  accuse  Gold- 
water  of  hip  shooting  when  he  Is  doing  the 
same  thing?  I  hope  you  will  continue  to 
speak  out  against  our  oper.i'ions  there. 

Sidney  Dorfman' 


Dear  .Senator  Morse:  We  are  loo  percent 
with  you  m  your  analysis  f  *J.f  'r  ;h;e  In 
Vietnam  Thank  God  for  your  sane  voice  In 
tho  Senate 

Sincerely  yours. 

Mr.  and  Mrs    John  I.onergan. 

Dear  Senator  Morse:  We  appreciate  your 
remark.s.  especially  the  question  you  raised 
that  the  U  S.  ship  that  was  attacked  was 
covering  South  Vietnamese  shore  raids,  and 
the  moral  issue  this  raises      Keep  it  up 

We  are  wiring  Senator  C'l  \rk  and  Sena- 
t<.-r  Scott  to  pay  attention  to  your  question. 
Please  do  nut  bother  to  reply. 

Elkabetu  Marsh 


ArcusT  7.  1964. 
Senator  Wayne  Morse,  of  Oregon. 

Senate  Building. 
Washington,  DC. 

De.ar  Senator  Morse;  M.my  are  down  on 
you.  however  you  have  supporters  ilso  Why 
hasn't  someone  recalled  the  "Panay"  Inci- 
dent when  the  US  gunboat  was  shelled  and 
sunk  on  December  12.  1937.  on  the  Yan^^tze 
River  above  Nanking.  We  didn't  bomb 
Japan,  but  the  latter  apologi/ed  for  the 
"mistake  "  accidental  bombing  It  would 
have  been  much  better  had  we  called 
Japan  3  hand  them. 


August  7.  1964. 
Senat.ir  Wayne  Morse, 
Senate  O^^re  Building, 
Wa.<ih.ington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator:  I  want  to  thank  you  for 
what  you  said  of  US.  to  beat  our  swords 
into  ploUsjhshares  and  war  no  more  With 
the  grace  of  God.  We  need  men  like  you  to 
stand  and  be  counted  out  for  r^eace  at  home 
and  abro.id.  I  sec  our  President  Is  offering 
the  old  age  pensioners  a  raise  r,f  5  percent: 
It  wont  buy  shoe  lacea.     Ood  be  with  you. 


Cambridge.  Mass  . 

August  7.  1964 
Hon.  Wayne  Morse. 
.■<'-nate  Office  Building. 
Wasntngton.  D  C 

My  Dear  Senator  Morse:  Your  voice  Is. 
as  usuitl.  that  of  reason  and  wisdom  in  a 
morass  of  fear  '  'Tls  good  to  huve  a 
giant's  strength.  But  to  use  It  as  a  giant 
Is  tyranny."  Asia  Is  not  quite  awake;  to 
humiliate  them  once  more  Is  neither  pru- 
dent nor  humane. 
Sincerely, 

Philip  Morrison. 


Long  Island,  NY.. 

August  5, 1964. 
Senator  Wayne  Morse. 
Senate  Office  Building. 
Washington.  DC.' 

We  support  your  courageous  stand  against 
extension  of  war  In  Vietnam.  Many  Ameri- 
cans with  you. 

Bernard  L    Winter.  DDS 


Baltimore,  Md  , 

August  5,  1964 
The  Honorable  Senator  Morse, 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Senator  Morse:  You  were  seen  and 
heard  on  CBS  news  broadcast  this  early 
evening  and  I  want  you  to  know  that  the 
public  Is  with  you  on  the  stand  you  took 
against  any  stand  that  will  Involve  us  in 
.mother  war  You  are  right.  A  round  table 
discussion  on  Vietnam  (North  and  South) 
With  those  countries  Involved,  at  the  United 
Nations  Council  room  should  clear  matters. 
Mrs.  Akt.iur  Rudolph 


CoviNA,  Calif  . 

Augu.1t  5,  1964 
Hon   Wayne  Morse, 
Senator  from  Oregon, 
Washington.  DC 

Dear  Senator  Morse:  Thank  you  so  much 
for  taking  the  position  you  have  and  saying 
so  well  what  you  have  said  today  If  It  would 
not  be  an  Indirect  vote  for  Mr  Goldwater 
I  would  write  your  name  In  as  my  choice  for 
President  In  the  coming  election. 

More  than  once  In  the  past  few  years  I 
have  listened  to  you  with  great  admiration 
as  well  as  a  certain  deep  sadness  because 
your  honest  clear  words  were  not  also  com- 
ing out  straight  forwardly  In  the  beautiful 
diction  we  listened  to  so  eagerly  In  1952  and 
1956 

You  are  a  brave  and  honest  American  and 
a  great  Senator  to  whom  I  point  with  pride 
when  my  serious  Idealistic  high  school  age 
children  ask  searching  questions  about  f>ollt- 
Ical  Integrity 

With  deep  appreciation, 

Florence  W  Rose 

Los  Angeles.  Calif., 

August  5,  1964 
Dear  Senator  Morse    Our  profound  grati- 
tude for   your  outspoken  stand  against  Mr. 
Johnson's  Inexcusable  action. 

To  those  of  us  who  know  what  has  been 
going  on  In  Vietnam,  you  are  the  only  voice 
of  sanity  In  what  appears  to  be  a  sea  of 
paranoids 

We  beg  you  to  continue  your  fight.     You 
have  our  support  and  our  thanks. 
Sincerely. 

Margery  Bofhm  and  Edith  Bofhm 

.August  5,  1964. 
Senator   Wav.ne   Morse. 
Wa.'ihington.  DC 

Dear  Senator  Morse:  I  am  certainly  glad 
there  Is  one  person  In  this  country  with  a 
little  sense  and  willing  to  speak  up  the  way 
you   have 

Can't  we  find  some  way  of  getting  out  of 
Vietnam''     I  am  50  years  old  and  all  I've  ever 
known  is  wars      I'm  sick  of  It. 
Respectfully. 

F  s  V  1-  !{    H  M  I'l  rn 


Van  NiYs,  Calif  , 

Augu.st  4    l<j64 
Senator  W\yne  Morse. 
US.  Senate. 
Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Precious  Se.n\tor  Morse:  Jeremiah 
cried  out  In  the  wilderness;  Tom  Palne  used 
a  quill  to  talk  his  commonsense  to  the 
American  people — but  you  (thank  God) 
have  television.  Please,  seek  out  every  poa- 
slblUty  and  opportunity  to  use  It  In  its  edu- 
cational capacity  to  bring  facts  and  reason 
to  the  Nation  at  large.  Indeed,  get  those 
"cloakroom"  votes  Into  the  Senate  to  vote 
"no"  on  the  LBJ  resolution  re:  Vietnam,  etc. 
Gratefully, 

S'SXViA   Ma; OR 

Meriden,  Conn.. 

August  6.  1964. 
Hon   Wayne  Morse. 
US.  Senate. 
Washington,  DC: 

We  commend  you,  sir.  for  your  heroic  stand 
on   the  North  Vietnam   issue 

If  there  were  more  couriigeous  lawmakers 
like  you — there  would  not  be  the  Imminent 
danger  of  war  hanging  over  our   heads. 

Thank  you  for  your  excellent  statesman- 
ship. 

Sincerely, 

Henry  I>\vin 

Ci  earwater.  Fla  . 

August  7,  1964 

Dear  Senator  Thank  you  for  giving  a 
gleam  of  hope  that  there  is  still  a  vestige  of 
sanity  left  In  the  sorry  spectacle  that  our 
.Senate  and  Hoiuse  have  become.  Truly  you 
have  a  tremendous  courage  to  stand  up  and 
declare  the  real  truth  to  those  who  know  It 
to  be  fact  Just  as  you  do.  but  would  prosti- 
tute their  honor  and  veracity  to  the  personal 
gains  to  be  harvested  by  Joining  the  mobs 
who  must  continually  scream  against  Com- 
munists today  and  someone  else  tomorrow 
In  order  to  keep  the  wheels  of  profit  and 
corruption  turning 

As  powerful  as  our  Nation  Is.  she  can  only 
taste  ashes  of  defeat  by  subjugating  the 
weak  and  weary  of  the  world. 

Please,  please  don't  change  and  stop  chal- 
lenging those  who  make  a  mc)ckery  of  truth 
and  honesty.  You  are  tru'.v  ,1  dedicated 
statesman  and  so  outstanding  especially 
when  pictured  with  Saltonstall.  Dirksen. 
Smathers.  Stevenson,  and  etc 
Very  sincerely  yours, 

KATHIKfN    FeDoRSYN 

PS.— You  might  tell  Mr  Dirks?  n  he  has 
long  since  become  over  exposed  ar.d  now 
Just  appears  senile. 


Afcu.ST  6.  I't64 
Senator  Wayne  Morse. 

Ho.NoRAui.E  Sir:  I  would  be  proud  to  be 
your  constituent,  but  I  am  no  less  proud 
that  you  can  raise  your  courageous  voice 
In  the  Senate 

May  your  efforts  for  sanity  and  peace  pre- 
vail In  these  moments  of  crisis. 

Respectfully  and  with  admiration, 
Abraham  Ginsberg. 


Miami  Bealh.  Fla  , 

August  6. 
Hon    Wayne   Morsf, 
Senator  of  Oregon. 
Wa'shington.  D  C 

Dear  Senator  I  want  to  congratulate  you 
on  vour  courage  to  sr.md  up  against  all  the 
otlds  against  you  and  speak  out  like  a  mod- 
ern Isaiah  against  the  wrongs  committed 
by  our  Government  In  .South  Vietnam  and 
In  all  of  southeiuit  Asia, 

Our  warmongers  In  the  f'iir,ernment  as 
well  as  In  Congress  are  proud  of  Mie  fact  that 
our  Government — the  Goliath  has  Inflicted 
untold  dam;ikres  to—  North  Vietnam — the 
David 

Unfortunately,  our  Govprnn;ent  Is  ac'ing 
llkf  a  bu:;v  with  a  big  stick  and  stant'"  ready 
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to  use  Us  gigantic  force  to  suppress  Internal 
upheavals  In  anv  country  In  the  world  no 
ni  ittcr  how  far  or  near  they  are  to  our  shores. 
Our  countrv  came  to  be  what  It  Is  today 
through  a  revolution  and  a  civil  war,  and 
yet  we  siar.d  re.idv  to  suppress  any  move- 
ment m  foreign  hinds  which  does  not  agree 
with   our   own    .sociopolitical    standards. 

You  are  rcnecimg  the  opinions  of  many 
millions  who  know  very  well,  that  the  strug- 
gle In  Souili  Vietnam  is  one  between  two 
sections  of  the  population  in  that  country. 
We  are  pursuing  a  policy  originally  conceived 
bv  Mr  Dulles  of  brinkmanship  and  con- 
t.i:nment, 

I  am  afr.i.d  ih.it  our  policy  will  eventually 
lead  to  a  global  nuclear  war  the  results  of 
which  our  statesmen  are  blind  to  envision 
as  well  as  the  Hnler  gang  could  not  foresee 
the  results  of  their  adventures  instead  of 
cleaning  up  our  own  backyard  which  Is 
plenty  dirty  with  poverty,  racism,  bigotry, 
Nazis'  Blrchites,  and  Goldwaterites.  we  are 
spending  billions  of  dollars  and  kill  our  men 
and  defoliate  strange  lands. 

Is  this  the  l.iiid  of  JetTorson  and  Abraham 
Lincoln? 

Respectfully   yours, 

H.\RRY    ElCHMAN. 

Detroit.  Mich., 

August  6,1964. 
Senator  Wayne  Morse, 
The  Senate. 
Wa.-ihington.  DC 

DfAR  Slnator  Morse:  You  are  to  be  con- 
gratulated by  all  American  people  on  your 
stand  regarding  the  Vietnam  situation.  The 
more  so  because  you  are  outstandingly 
courageous  for  the  right  regardless  of  party 

lines. 

As  a  former  newspaiJerman.  and  Independ- 
ently Interviewing  friends  and  some 
strangers,  I  find  that  few  of  them  feel  that 
the  United  states  ha.s  a  military  right  in 
Vietnam  or  the  Far  E.ist.  Among  other 
things  they  feel  that  It  is  a  progression  to- 
ward another  Korea.  And  It  is  very  difficult 
to  sell  people  on  the  right  to  expend  lives 
fighting  offensive  wars  in  the  yellow  or  black 
population  sectors  of  the  world. 

Most  people  feel  that  the  Korean  war  dead 
represent  a  iioMtical  whim  Of  Washington. 

I  feel  th.it  Oregon  may  be  proud  of  its 
choice  as  .Senator  .md  only  wish  we  here  in 
Mlchig.m  h.id  such  representation  Instead  of 
a  couple  of  party  patsies.  Hart  and  Mc- 
Namara.  big  unearned  money  on  one  side 
and  the  U.WV  on  the  other. 
Very  truly  yours. 

Frederick  G.  Newton. 

Acknowledgment  not  expected. 


And.  as  this  Is  the  first  time  I  have  written 
to  you,  I  must  tell  you  that  I  have  long 
respected  you  In  your  capacity  as  a  Senator, 
and  the  many  brave  stands  you  have  taken. 

I  wish  there  were  more  men  with  not  only 
as  strong  a  moral  conscience  as  you,  but  also 
with  the  courage  to  express  their  views  In 
the  face  of  any  anticipated  public  antago- 
nism. 

I  only  hope  that  I  someday  will  have  the 
privilege  of  being  able  to  vote  for  you  for  a 
national  office. 

Very  truly  yours. 

Linda  Delton. 

San  Mateo.  Calif.. 

August  5,  1964. 
Senator  Wayne  Morse. 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Morse:  I  want  to  express  my 
profound  gratitude  and  respect  for  your  one 
sane  voice  on  the  Vietnamese  situation,  and 
for  your  tremendous  courage  in  continuing 
to  raise  your  voice  in  a  Congress  in  which 
apparently  no  one  else  will  do  so.  on  this 
issue. 

Sincerely, 

Catherine  Rollins. 


San 


Francisco,  Calif.. 

August  6, 1964. 


Dav^s,  Calif., 
August  5,  1964. 
Senator  Wayne  Morse, 
The  Capitol, 
Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Se.nator  Morse:  After  watching  your 
interview  on  the  "Today"  show  and  your  ex- 
pressed ideas  again  on  CBS  news  tonight,  I 
want  to  WTlte  some  encouragement  to  you. 
Your  Ideas  seem  to  make  a  great  deal  of 
sense  and  are  very  sound.  My  husband  and 
I  hope  you  can  persuade  other  Senators  and 
the  President  to  your  way  of  thinking.  You 
have  great  courage. 
Good  luck. 
Sincerely. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Fred  Hendrix. 


Los  Angeles,  Calif., 

August  5,  1964. 
Dear  Senator  Morse:  Congratulations  on 
your  courageous  stand  on  the  matter  of  Viet- 
nam. Your  action  and  speech  prove  your 
magnificent  fortitude  and  genuine  patriot- 
ism. We  support  your  stand  as  do  large 
numbers  of  Americans  who  may  not  express 
these  sentiments  in  such  a  letter  as  this. 
Yours  respectfully. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Irving  Block. 


River  Vale,  N.J. 

August  5,  1964. 
The  Honorable  Wayne  Morse. 
Sir:    My   family   and    I    wish   to   take   the 
liberty  to  briefly  express  our  feeling  concern- 
ing your  work  for  our  country. 

We  think  you  are  a  very  courageous  and  a 
great  man.  Your  honest  stand  concerning 
the  problem  of  Vietnam  has  been  a  source 
of  hope  for  myself  and  my  family. 

My  wife,  my  two  young  daughters,  and  my- 
self stand  with  you. 

We  wish  you  continued  strength  and  the 
very   best   of   health. 

Respectfully  yours, 

Philip  Stein. 


August  5.  1964. 
Hon.  Wayne  Morse. 
US.  Senate.  Senate  Office  Building. 
H'dv'i  'iUqlon.  DC. 

Dear  Senator  Morse:  Mv  wife  and  I  both 
want  to  thank  you  for  speaking  out  so  clearly 
and  frankly  on  the  situation  in  South  Viet- 
nam, and  the  U  S  role  out  there. 

You  expressed  clearly  what  we  have  been 
thinking  all  along  We  don't  know  how  else 
to  say  thank  you  except  to  write. 

And  we  thank  God  there  Is  at  least  one 
courageous  voice  to  speak  out  In  a  time  of 
crisis,  _ 

Very  trulv  yours, 

"  Tom  and  Phyllis  Wriglet. 

San  Diec.o.  Cai.if, 


August  6,  1964. 

Dear  Senator  Morse:  We  heard  your 
statement  regarding  our  current  actions  In 
southeast  Asia  on  the  radio,  and  felt  we  had 
to  write  to  express  our  appreciation  and 
support  for  your  voice  of  sanity  in  the  cur- 
rent madness. 

We  are  a  young  couple,  with  a  young  baby, 
and  we  would  like  to  look  forward  to  a 
decent,  safe  future  for  ourselves  and  our 
child.  We  feel  that  our  current  actions  in 
southeast  Asia  threaten  our  futures  and 
those  of  millions  of  other  people. 

May  your  clarity  and  those  of  others  like 
ourselves  prevail. 

Very  sincerely  yours, 

Thom  and  Elaine  Smitham. 

TujUNGA,  Calif.. 

August  5,  1964. 
Senator  Wayne  Morse. 
Senate  Office  Building. 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Senator  Morse:  We  strongly  sup- 
port your  views  on  the  Vietnam  situation 
and  fully  agree  that  It  should  be  subjected 
to  the  conference  table  before  more  people 
are  killed  on  both  sides  and  before  we  are 
forced  Into  a  "full-scale  war." 
Sincerely  yours. 

Adele  and  Sidney  Sirelson. 


Senator  Wayne  Morse, 
V  S  Srnatr. 
Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Senator  Morse: 
you  that  I  have  nothing  but  complete  ad- 
miration and  respect  for  your  courageous 
stand    on    our    recent    actions    In    Vietnam. 


I 


I  am  writing  to  tell 


Santa  Cruz,  Calif., 

August  5,  1964. 
Dear  Sir:  We  wish  to  thank  you  for  your 
honest  and  forthright  stand  on  the  danger- 
ous and  ill-advised  action  which  Mr.  Johnson 
has  taken  regarding  Vietnam.  We  honor 
you  for  your  voice  of  protest  and  have  sent 
an  airmail  letter  to  the  President  to  protest 
his  action.  The  conference  table  is  the  place 
to  settle  these  matters  and  when  the  United 
States  claims  to  be  the  moral  leader  of  the 
free  world  it  should  by  word  and  deed  prove 
it  to  the  world  and  not  act  the  part  of  bully 
boy.  We  heartily  support  you  and  will  do  so 
by  every  means  at  our  command. 
I  am. 

Yours  truly, 

Laura  King. 


Menlo  Park,  Calif., 

August  6,  1964. 
Hon.  Wayne  Morse, 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Senator  Morse:  This  is  to  commend 
you  for  your  continued  opposition  to  the  con- 
flict in  Vietnam. 

It  is  certainly  now  more  urgent  than  ever 
that  an  international  conference  be  held  to 
bring  about  peace  in  Vietnam  through  com- 
promise and  negotiation. 
Yours  respectfully, 

Madeline  G.  Salmon. 


Ne'w  Y'ork.  NY,, 

August  6.  1964. 

Sir:  I  wish  to  thank  you,  to  fully  support 
and  encourage  you,  in  your  plea  for  sanity 
in  Vietnam.  Yours  is  the  only  congressional 
voice  which  spe.aks  honestly  after  scientifi- 
cally facing  the  facts  of  the  situation.  It  is 
amazing  and  frightening  to  me.  how  dis- 
honest others  are;  how  they  respond  to  a 
situation  like  Pavlov's  dogs.  They  seem  to 
relish  the  waving  of  the  flag  and  the  brand- 
ishing of  arms  with  no  respect  for  human 
beings  or  even  for  facing  facts. 

Please  keep  talking.  Yours  is  a  much 
needed  and  Invaluable  voice. 

With  all  good  wishes. 

Yours,  Judith  Ruben. 


Chula  Vista,  Calif., 

August  5,  1964. 
Hon.  Wayne  Morse, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Sir:  This  is  to  congratulate  you  on 
your  commendable  and  courageous  stand  in 
the  matter  of  the  pending  motion  concern- 
ing our  involvement  in  the  highly  dubious 
operations  in  southeast  Asia  theater. 

It  would  better  serve  the  Nation  if  a  mo- 
tion requiring  every  Member  of  Congress  to 
read  and  understanding  the  booklet  "A  Na- 
tion of  Sheep"  was  passed  instead. 
Sincerely. 

G.  K.  Anderson. 


Santa  Monica,  Calif., 

August  6,1964. 
Senator  Wayne  Morse, 
Senate  Chambers, 
Washington.  DC. 

My  Dear  Senator  Morse;  I  want  to  express 
my  deep  gratitude  to  you  for  your  forthright 
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md    courageous    statement    CAjncernlng    our 

Ouvernmenfs     military     actlotis     In     North 
Vle'n.im 

Whf-re  vre  the  other  Senators  who  at;reed 
with  yu  in  the  privacy  of  the  cLuikr^  >.jrn.  but 
who  did  not  have  the  courai?p  to  support  you 
on  the  Senate  floor?  How  many  of  them 
will  feel  morally  obliged  ro  vote  against  the 
predated  declaration  of  war  In  Asia? 

Many  ■'  .t)d  Americans  who  really  want  peace 
instead  of  world  war  III.  will  ^Ive  you  their 
fullest  support  In  your  continuing  struggle 
Gratefully  yours. 

T<)M\  I.     T'  iMA^H, 


Wll.DWOOD.    N  J  , 

August  6.  1964 

Dfar  Sfnator  Morse  Thank  you  for  stat- 
ing vour  convictions  In  regard  to  Gulf  of 
Tonkin  action  as  reported  in  the  August  6 
pre:>.s  The  whole  human  race  Is  fortunate 
in  having  your  voice  as  Its  representative  in 
W.ishmg'on  at  this  time 

Oregon  must  be  uniquely  endowed  with 
unusually  perceptive  people  to  have  selected 
you  lis  their  voice  in  Congress;  In  most  other 
States  of  the  Union,  you  would  be  fortunate 
in  having  a  corner  soapbox 

I  could  hope  that  my  State  Senators,  C.\se 
and  Wu!i'\Ms.  would  liave  v<air  courage  and 
dedication  In  this  critical  time  of  strife,  but 
If  they  do  It  was  not  reported  In  our  local 
paper  (Atlantic  City  Pre.-^si 

Please  continue  in  your  allegiance  to  all 
of  mankind  within  this  country's  Senate  as 
the  U  S    alienates  Itself  from  the  rest  of  the 

world 

Andrew  C    Nielsen 


We  know  that  PenUigon  planners  have  been 
seeking  a  way  to  escalate  the  war  in  south- 
e.ist  Asia  without  Involving  China  for 
months  now  This  Is  the  maddest  of  de- 
lusions China  has  only  tolerated  us  In  that 
area  for  so  long  now  because  they  knew  we 
dtdnt  have  a  prayer  of  winning  If  we  go  all 
out  for  a  win  In  Asia  they'll  boot  us  out  In 
2  weeks  Then  what'  Will  our  Injured  pres- 
tige require  us  to  use  nuclear  weapons  on 
China' 

If  my  g\iess  Is  correct  and  China  does  not 
respond  to  this  provocation  and  we  do  not 
attempt  further  provocation  i  seeking  the 
criminally  foolish  escalation),  the  worldwide 
pressure  for  a  U  N  solution  in  the  area  will 
increase  We  should  all  work  to  make  that 
prospect  a  reUlty  I  therefore  applaud  your 
actions  toward  this  end  As  you  have  so 
many  times  la  the  past,  you  have  once  again 
earned  my  respect,  admiration,  and  grati- 
tude 

Sincerely. 

Fred    Haines 


New  York.  N  Y 

August  5.   1964 
Senator  Wayne  Morse. 
US.  Senatf  Building. 
Washington.  DC. 

Thank   yuu  for  your  shining  ray  of   truth 
on  Vietnam. 

.Are   we  really  so  naive  or  have  we  been  so 
bralnw.u^hed"  that  we've  r'orgotten  that  pro- 
vocative   acts    result    In    punitive    measures'' 
The  United  States   had   r;o  business  being 
in   Vietnam.   In   the   first   place,  and  cannot 
Justify  her  belligerency  now 

We   urge   you    to  continue   presenting   the 
facts   to  the  American   people. 
Gratefully. 

MoRT  and  Jii.L  GLANKorF 

Los  Angeles.  Calif., 

August  6    1964 
Senat.  r  Wayne  Morse, 
Sf'iat''  O'Hce  Building. 
Washington.  DC 

Dfar  .Senator  Morse  I  want  to  Indicate 
mv  wholehearted  support  of  your  opposition 
to  present  American  activities  In  southeast 
Asia  Your  courageou.s  stand  has  not  only 
heartened  me— and  a  great  number  of  my 
friends  but  you  have  m.maged  to  call  to  the 
attention  of  the  public  some  facts  that  seem 
In  great  danger  of  being  lost  You  will  be 
happy  to  know  that  your  sUitements  of  the 
last  few  days  were  quoted  even  here  In  Las 
.'Vngeles    home  of  the  lunatic  fringe 

My  guess  Is  that  the  Chinese  will  not  In- 
tervene vintll  we  produce  a  new  provocation 
that  thev  cannot  Ignore  further  In  spite  of 
their  florid  statements,  the  Chinese  seem 
to  beha-. e  In  an  extraordinarily  pragmatic 
fashion  I  suspect  that  thev  would  be  quite 
willing  to  stand  by  If  sovrheast  Asia  were 
placed  under  an  order  gu.ir.mteed  bv  the 
United  Nations  While  th.it  would  probably 
eventuate  In  a  peaceful  transition  to  some 
form  of  popular  Communist  government  In 
the  .;rea.  that  Is  exactly  what  makes  the 
plan  .ittractlve  to  the  Chinese  and  I  doubt 
seriously  that  we  can  expert  anything  better 
Cert<iin:y  the  past  10  years  that  we've  ^prnt 
trying  to  club  them  to  death  has  availed 
very  little. 


I  notice  .hey  don't  like  them  The  Negroes 
are  troublemakers  They  want  to  rule  If 
they  go  to  white  barbers,  that  will  put  colored 
barbers  out  of  work  Because  of  two  wars 
and  a  terrible  depression  I  have  sutTered  ter- 
ribly nearly  all  my  life  My  jiarents  lost 
everything  In  the  depression  leaving  me  to 
face  all  the  debts  with  nothing  t<i  face  them 
with  The  Home  Loan  Corporation  w.us  kind 
enough  to  give  me  a  loan  to  save  niy  home 
We  lost  17  hou-ses  and  $25  000  In  banks, 
building  loans  and  hou.ses  were  gone  We 
didn't  have  a  cent  In  the  house  Mother 
lost  her  mind  Father  at  the  age  of  eo 
cleaned  houses  to  make  a  living,  fell  and  died 
The  country  was  In  a  mess,  but  Ho<ner  got 
rich.  That  Is  why  the  Republican  P.i.-ty 
had  to  siiffer  The  people  1  '.st  rhe'.r  f  ii'ii  m 
it       I   want   peace   In    niv   okl   d.iys 

Miss  K    Ma.n'sley 


ToRRNNl  E,    CM-ir 

Senator  W\vne  Morse, 

U  S   Senate  Office  Building. 

Washington .  D  C 

Dear  Sir  May  I  add  my  support  to  the 
others  concerning  your  recent  attack  on  our 
s<jutheast  Asia  policy.  Your  sUtnd  has 
brought  me  renewed  confidence  In  the  qual- 
ity of  your  leadership 

I  had  the  good  fortune  to  get  to  read  your 
article  in  the  Progressive  a  few  days  ago.  I 
readily  agree  with  you 

Due  to  our  most  recent  action  In  North 
Vietnam  I  hope  to  be  hearing  even  more  from 
you.  against  our  artificial  policy  in  south- 
east Asia 

I  have  the  honor  to  remain. 
Very  respectfully. 

Mrs   Rita  Nonod 


Wild  WOOD.  N  J  . 

August  7,  1964 
Sonatiir  Morse 

De.\r  Sir  I  heard  you  speak  on  TV  and  I 
agree  with  you.  I  hope  others  do.  The  peo- 
ple are  like  this — first  they  cheer  at  -war. 
then  they  grumble,  and  blame  those  who 
m.  de  It  The  mothers  state  their  boys  have 
to  be  killed  so  the  big  shots  can  sit  back 
and  have  It  soft.  I  am  no  mother.  I  am 
single,  because  In  the  depression  all  the  boys 
I  knew  could  not  get  emploinnent.  Most  of 
them  married  old  rich  women  In  order  to 
live  When  the  boys  from  the  First  World 
War  went  to  Hoover  and  asked  for  Jobs,  he 
had  tear  gas  squirted  on  them.  This  was  told 
to  me  by  a  soldier  who  went  there.  He  died 
from  the  war  and  although  a  smart  college 
fellow,  couldn't  get  employment  He  didn't 
even  have  carfare  I  knew  people  who  lived 
on  fl  80  per  week  I  kept  a  boardlnghouse 
and  everyone  was  on  welfare,  but  Hoover 
became  wealthy.  He  helped  the  foreign  peo- 
ple, but  charity  begins  at  home  Since  all 
the  countries  we  helped  think  this  move  Is 
wonderful,  but  would  any  of  them  help  us 
m  trouble?  I  saw  a  picture  once  where 
Churchill  told  his  soldiers  the  Americans 
only  Cfune  over  when  the  war  was  o\er  Yet 
the  Americans  love  him.  The  English  toll 
their  people  we  are  their  colony  They  have 
told  me  this  Would  they  help  us  In  war 
like  we  helped  them''  I  say  don't  go  to  war 
unless  our  country  Is  fired  on,  then  we  must 
fight  back,  but  not  before 

I  knew  that  Civil  Rights  Act  was  wrong 
becau.se  I  know  Negroes  The  more  you  give 
them,  the  more  they  want,  and  the  South 
knew  how  to  handle  them  Give  them  the 
miHjn  and  they  will  take  all  Including  the 
politicians  They  want  to  take  over  and  rule 
They  aren't  qualified,  and  mixing  with  the 
whites  will  never  work  The  people  here  In 
Wildwood  dislike  them  and  my  barber  says 
he  will  throw  them  out  of  his  place  He 
don't  care  about  any  law      He  Is  Italian  and 


Los   Angeles.  Calif.. 

August  5.  1964. 
Senator   Watne  Morse. 
Wa^hingtnn     D  C 

Dear  Sir  I  wish  to  send  you  my  heartfelt 
appreciation  for  your  couragenus  stand  in  the 
crlbls  which  faces  our  country 

I  hope  that  your  courage  will  be  cont  iglnus, 
and  that  others  will  rally  U)  vour  position 

We    need    the    sanity    which    you    h.ive    so 
forthrlghtly  expressed 
.Sincerely. 

David  Pram  hi 

WltOD.STOCK,    N  Y  . 

Augu.<it   6     r.if;4 
Hon    Wayne  Morse. 
WiK/iiriofon,   D  C 

Dear  Senator  Morse  It  w.us  good  to  read 
your  words  of  criticism  on  the  southeast 
Asian  crisis  words  that  had  the  effect  of  a 
blast  of  cle.i:;  .ilr  through  a  murk  of  duplicity, 
palpable  mendacity  and  reve)ltlng  hypocrisy 
I  iun  thankful  there  Is  one  man  In  the 
US  Senate  both  clear  sighted  enmigh  to  rec- 
ognize a  fraud  and  brave  enough  to  oppose  It 
Respectfully, 

Edward   Schindf;  fr 


I^\I.M^.^•T-^-L   Pr\yer  .-^ANCTrXRY 

Toledii   nh:o.  August  6.  1964 
.'^nator  W^YNE  Morsf 
Senate  Office  Building 
Washington.  D  C 

Dear  Senator  Mor.se  My  wife  and  I  sup- 
port the  stand  you  took  concerning  our 
Nation's  retaliatory  attack  on  North  Vietnam 
We  are  glad  that  at  leiust  i>ne  or  two  in 
C<ingress  are  not  ,i:rald  to  si>enk  out  in 
defense  of  a  saner,  broader,  and  more  Chris- 
tian policy.  Personally  I  would  r.ither  be 
one  man  with  God,  than  to  Just  co  the  way 
of  the  Impulsive  crowd  I  know  it  t.ikes 
courage  t-<i  swak  as  you  did  and  I  am  glad 
you  had  that  courage 

Certainly  none  of  us  who  ,ire  Christ  i.ms 
can  have  any  love  for  the  tr odle.ss  principles 
of  communism  •  *  •  but  the  question  we 
must  consider  Is  whether  (»ur  Nation  Is  put- 
ting Its  trust  In  material  weapons,  or  In  the 
divine  principles  which  provide  our  only  real 
security'' 

Al.so  why  w.LS  I  tir  Government  so  quick 
U)  act.  before  the  peoples  h.id  an  opixjrtunity 
to  hear  both  sides  of  the  story?  And  since 
the  attacks  upon  our  taoiit*  mflicied  no  d.im- 
age.  why  did  we  take  such  a  warlike  incis- 
ure In  retaliation?  We  have  heard  much 
about  a  presidential  nominee  being  ux) 
"trigger  hapny  "  Just  who  Is  showing  the 
restraint  now,'  that  we  have  been  prrx-lalm- 
mg  is  necessary  to  avert  another  world  war'' 

The  Communists  make  no  claim  to  being 
Christian,  but  our  Nation  cloths  Why  then 
.ire  we  so  quick  to  use  the  methods  of  the 
Communists''  I  am  ktl.id  you  quoted  the 
Scriptures  They  seem  to  have  too  little 
meaning  to  our  G^^vernment  officials  In  times 
of  International  testing.     I  am  reminded  of 
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the  Scripture  which  says:   "Blessed  are  the 
meek,  '.or  they  shall  inherit  the  earth." 

I  believe  If  we  were  endeavoring  to  be  the 
kind  of  Christian  nation  we  profess  to  be,  we 
wouldn't  have  Ui  be  stj  concerned  about 
policuig  the  rest  of  the  world.  I  wonder 
how  much  prayerful  guidance  of  the  Divine 
was  soucht  before  we  launched  our  retalla- 
uirv  .itt.ick'' 

I'pr.iV  for  .\merlca.  For  our  President,  and 
ather  leaders  For  oiu"  i:>eoples.  Certainly 
we  need  a  great  spiritual  awakening  In  this 
Nation  I  believe  there  are  wiser  ways  of 
dealing  with  communism  than  we  have  been 
eniployini;  I  luii  glad  that  there  are  at 
least  a  few  Iculers  such  as  yourself,  who  call 
to  our  attention  that  we  mleht  practice  more 
of  the  Christianity  which  we  profess.  I  be- 
lieve that  God  will  deal  with  the  evils  of 
communism  But  I  believe  He  will  also  deal 
with  the  sin  and  pride  of  our  own  Nation. 
Certainly  we  all  need  to  do  a  lot  of  praying, 
and  seeking  divine  guidance. 
Sincerely. 

Stanley  G.  Jacobs. 


We  would  like  you  to  know  that  we  have 
sent  the  following  wire  to  President  Johnson  : 

"Urge  Immediate  conference  at  United  Na- 
tions representing  all  parties  concerned  on 
Vietnam  crises.  Present  military  actions 
cannot  resolve  basic  political  and  economic 
Issues  at  stake.  Continued  fighting  could 
escalate  to  world  catastrophe.  We  call  on  you 
to  mediate  at  United  Nations  to  maintain 
the  peace." 

Thank   you   for   the   great  leadership   you 
are  showing  on  this  question. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Annette  Cimring, 

President. 


There  must  be  many  Americans  In  many 
States  who  are  grateful  to  you  for  speaking 
out  on  the  shameful  role  of  our  Government 
In  the  Vietnam  mess. 

Thank  you  for  representing  us.  You  are 
far  more  than  the  Senator  from  Oregon.  You 
are  the  Senator  of  the  real  America. 

With  great  love  and  respect. 

Leanora  Pollitt. 


lyos  Angeles.  Calif., 

August  6,  1964. 
Senator  Wayne  Morse. 

US    Senate. 
Wa.shmgton    D  C 

Dear  Sknator  Mor.se  I  thought  It  would 
be  of  special  Interest  tx)  you  to  forward  to 
you  content-s  ,)f  an  article  by  a  foreign  cor- 
respondent for  the  Los  Angeles  Times,  one 
Donald  NefT,  out  of  Saigon  that  you  may  not 
have  seen  I  am  .sorry  I  had  already  pasted 
the  Item  up  or  Id  send  )t  to  you.  I  could 
obtain  an  e.xlra  copy  and  mall  It  to  you  If 
you  request  It,  The  situation  In  southeast 
Asia  is  to<3  frightening  for  the  mind  to  grasp. 
Only  paranoia  could  bring  us  to  this  state 
wherein  we  i;ro\ oke  and  blame  the  victim 
for  the  provocation,  thanks  to  Goldwater. 
The  article  appears  In  the  August  4  edi- 
tion 

The  title  of  this  article  is,  "Khanh  De- 
clares United  States  Should  Show  Strength"; 
subtitle.  "Urges  'Firm  Action'  In  Retaliation 
for  Ship  .Attack:  Others  Skeptical  of  Story." 
H.ilfwav  down  the  article  it  says: 
"S. -me  Vietnamese  officials  privately  ex- 
pressed skepticism  about  the  U.S.  version  of 
the  incident 

"One  official  said  with  a  Inugh:  "That  Is  a 
verv  unusual  guerrilla  action  for  three  small 
ships  to  .itt.ick  an  American  destroyer  In 
broad  davUght.  Isn't  it?' 

"All  believed  there  had  Indeed  been  com- 
bat between  the  destroyer  and  the  North 
Vietnamese  ships,  but  they  openly  ques- 
tioned whv  the  PT-type  boats  would  make 
such  a  suicidal  attack  without  provocation. 
"I'hey  also  wondered  what  motivation  the 
C  .nmiunlsts  could  have  in  ordering  an  Iso- 
lateti  incident  as  described  by  Washington 
Sim  e  svi.  h  ac  tion  very  likely  could  result  In 
a  declaration  of  war. 

No  followup  action  by  the  Communists 
h.is  been  reported,  thereby  making  even  more 
q  u-.-tionable  the  likelih<M)d  that  all  the  facts 
have  yet  been  told,  the  officials  said." 

Goldwvtfr's  questions  raised  In  the  same 
Issue  make  It  obvious  that  his  extremist 
foreign  pollcv  views  led  to  this  Incident  since 
Johnson  h:'d  to  strengthen  his  Image  this 
presidential  election  year. 
Slncerelv, 

Mark  Keats. 


RocKPORT,  Mass,, 

August  5,  1964. 
Senator  Wayne  Morse. 
Senate  Office  Building. 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Senator  Morse:  During  the.':e  days  of 
crisis  over  Vietnam,  I  wish  V)  voice  my 
wholehearted  approval  of  your  seemingly 
lone  position  on  Vietnam. 

It  has  become  a  matter  of  great  integrity 
to  stand  firmly  against  the  overwhelming 
tide  of  the  majority  opinion. 

It  is  unfortunate  Indeed,  that  the  press 
and  communications  media  seem  to  find  little 
available  time  for  you  to  express  your  much 
needed  views.  If  you  do  have  any  available 
printed  material  stating  your  opinions  on 
this  Issue,  I  would  greatly  appreciate  receiv- 
ing It. 

It  Is  my  fervant  hope  that  more  men  and 
women  with  principle  will  begin  to  realize 
the  urgent  necessity  for  an  intense  and 
realistic  review  of  our  Nation's  past  and  pres- 
ent history  and  actions  In  regard  to  the  situa- 
tion in  Vietnam. 

Sincerely  yours. 

Mrs.  Ellen  Gabin. 

Los  Angeles,  Calif  . 

August  5.  1964. 

Senator  Morse:  I  want  to  express  my  ad- 
miration and  appreciation  for  your  lone  voice 
of  reason  In  the  midst  of  the  Vietnam  crisis. 

That  the  U.S.  Government  has  misrepre- 
sented the  situation  to  its  people  for  the  past 
few  months  Is  disgusting,  If  understandable 
In  terms  of  political  Issues  which  have  been 
allowed  to  overshadow  more  reputable  Issues. 
However,  this  latest  disregard  of  the  Inter- 
national commitment  of  all  nations,  and 
especially  those  with  nuclear  power,  to  peace 
cannot  be  excused. 

Your  assessment  of  the  President's  request 
for  power  to  do  what  he  deems  necessary  Is 
correct  and  your  courage  In  speaking  out 
Is  a  hopeful  note  In  an  otherwise  disgusting 
situation. 

Thank  you.  You  speak  not  only  for  the 
people  of  Oregon  but  for  all  those  who  insist 
on  looking  behind  the  falsifications  the  Gov- 
ernment has  made. 

In  admiration. 

Joan  Anderson. 


Brooklyn,  N.Y., 

August  6,  1964. 
Senator  Wayne  Morse, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Senator  Morse:  On  behalf  of  the 
American  people  I  should  like  to  thank  you 
for  the  courageous  and  clear-thlnklng  state- 
ment you  Issued  in  reference  to  the  U.S. 
belligerent  stance  In  the  Gulf  of  Tonkin. 
One  sentence  In  the  columns  of  words  de- 
voted by  the  New  York  Times  to  the  situation 
In  southeast  Asia  casually  mentions  that  the 
aircraft  carrier  In  the  gulf  has  been  used  as 
a  base  for  attacking  planes  sent  to  Laos. 
This  alone  might  well  Justify  the  North 
Vietnamese  In  their  attacks.  I  doubt  that 
a  "base"  In  "International  waters"  Is  Immune 
from  retaliation. 

Thank  you  again  for  providing  a  voice  of 
reason  in  the  wilderneEs  of  nationalistic 
chauvinism.  I  have  admired  your  state- 
ments on  U.S.  policy  In  southeast  Asia  In 
the  past,  but  have  never  had  the  opportu- 
nity to  let  you  know  of  my  gratitude. 

Please  forgive   this   unorthodox,  scribbled 
note      If  I  were  to  wait  for  the  opportunity 
to  type  It.  it  would  never  get  sent. 
Sincerely, 

Mrs.  J.  S.  Bellin. 


New  York,  N.Y.. 

August  6, 1964. 
Senator  V.'ayne  L.  Morse, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Senator  Morse:  I  am  appalled  by 
the  very  dangerous  actions  taken  by  the 
President  and  Defense  Department  In  North 
Vietnam,  and  I  am  equally  appalled  that 
yours  should  be  the  lone  dissenting  voice 
in  Congress.  Though  you  may  stand  alone 
there,  I  am  sure  that  the  overwhelming  ma- 
jority of  the  American  people  support  your 
position  without  reservation,  for  It  corre- 
sponds to  our  fervent  desire  for  peace. 

I  applaud  your  courageous  fight — It  Is  not 
easy  to  be  one  against  so  many — but  you 
have  the  backing  of  the  plain  people  even 
though  they  are  not  all  articulate.  I  beg 
you  to  keep  up  the  struggle  to  avoid  a  third 
world  war. 

Respectfully, 

Anne  Zxiiiberg. 


Women  for  Lec,isl\tive  Action. 
Los  Anqclrs.  Calif..  August  6.  1964. 
Senator  Wayne  Morse. 
Senate  Office  llu.ldmg. 
Wnihingto" .  P  C 

De\r  Senator  Morse:  We.  the  members  of 
W  .r.^on  for  Legislative  Action.  Day  chapter, 
commend  vour  courage<ius  Ftand  on  Vietnam, 
and  hope  more  voices  will  be  encouraged  to 
sp«>ak  out  forthrlghtly. 


RocKPORT.  Mass., 

August  6.  1964. 
Dear  Senator  Morse:  Thank  you  for  break- 
ing through  the  wall  of  silence  erected  by  the 
Government  and  the  press,  and  letting  the 
people  know  the  alarming  facts  about  our 
dangerous  brinkmanship  in  Vietnam. 

The  present   provocative    course   can   lead 
to  the  destruction  of  us  all. 
Respectfully, 

Philip  Reisman. 
Louise  K.  Reisman. 


Los  Angeles,  Calif., 

August  6, 1964. 
Hon.  Senator  Wayne  Morse, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Morse:  I  greatly  appreciate 
your  stand  on  "the  predated  declaration  of 
war  In  Asia."  Right  you  are.  All  that  I  can 
say.  God  bless  you.  Let  us  not  make  Viet- 
nam another  Hiroshima.  War  cannot  bring 
victory,  "Will  not  destroy  communism,  can 
only  destroy  people,  property,  and  the  Amer- 
ican image. 

Respectfully  yours, 

Mrs.  Vera  Bachman. 


Brooklyn  Heights,  N.Y.. 

August  5.  1964. 
Senator  Wayne  Morse, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  DC. 

Deab  Senator  Morse  :  Bravo.     One  man  In 
the  right  does  Indeed  make  a  majority. 


Los  Angeles,  Calif., 

August  5,  1964. 
Dear  Mr.  President:   I  agree  with  Senator 
Wayne  Morse  regarding  the  Vietnam  situa- 
tion as  he  expressed  It  on  CBS-TV  tonight. 

Bombs  may  be  the  way  to  peace  for  Sen- 
ator GoLDWATEB,  but  not  for  me. 
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•Premature"  to  go  to  the  conference  table? 
Let's    not    wait    for    the    mushruom    clouds. 
Lefs  have  a  U.N.  conference  now. 
Y'jurs  truly. 

H.VROLD  N    EV.\NS.  O  D 
(Copies   to  Senator  Mor.sk    Senator  CiRCE- 
NiNG.   Senator   Aiken,   Senatc-r    Kuchel.  and 
Se:..i'or  Salinger  ) 

San  Fernando.  Calif  . 

Augufit  6.  1964 

It  was  a  copy  clipping  from  the  Los 
Angeles  Tlmee.  a  wealthy  Republican  paper 

The  article  contained  neiixly  two  full  col- 
umn.s  on  page   1  and  m   re  on  another  page 

Who^  and  whaf  are  tr.ey  fighting  for  over 
there' 

SomfAhere  I  read  ano'her  .irtkie  about 
the  scorched  earth  policy  over  there,  some 
20  mile.s  long. 

How  barbaric  can  a  supposed  civilized  na- 
tii>u  ge:  ' 

Perhaps  this  Nation  has  used  enough  of 
the  g'.mboat  and  machlnegun  diplomacy 
around  the  world.  And  especially  In  Latin 
Anierici 

In  La'.ln  America.  In  interest  of  the  big 
ha:ia:.  I  boys  and  fat  cats  of  Wall  Street, 
where  ;i  the  good  neighbor  policy  of  FDR  ? 
I'll  not  sign  this  for  fear  It  might  fall  into 
wrong  hands— so  P  O.  'supersnooper."  as  It 
were 

Catholic  Food  Pl.an   Is  Corrupt 

The  Los  Angeles  Times  this  month  front- 
p.iged  a  story  in  which  It  accused  Henry 
Cabot  I.(Xlge  of  suppressing  a  report  that 
showed  as  much  as  half  of  $68  million  U  S. 
surpliLs  food  has  been  channeled  to  corrupt 
Vietnam  officials  The  f  i  d  was  handled  by 
the  Ca'hoUc  Relief  Service.-; 

The  astonishing  record  >f  mi,smanag>'ment 
and  corruption  was  documented  in  the  Times 
story  A  priest.  Paul  Duch.esne.  admitted 
that  as  much  as  23  tons  of  food  were  sent 
to  one  corrupt  Vietnamese  official.  He  said 
he  hadn't  taken  action  to  stop  this  because 
•  I  didnt  want  to  rock  the  boat." 

The  newspaper  story  charged  that  tons  of 
f  ,(<i  c'.efu-ly  marked  "not  for  sale'  could  be 
f  and  for  sale  on  market  stands  throughout 
South  Vietnam. 

I'  il.si)  charged  that  parish  priests  dis- 
tributed the  food  free  to  Catiioin-s  but  de- 
m.indf'd  payment  for  It  from  non-Catholics 
wh  )  it'ually  make  up  80  percent  of  the 
P'  plication. 

A  repiTt  on  the  subject,  covering  8  months 
of  work  by  Investigators,  was  suppressed  by 
order  of  Ambassador  Henry  Cabot  Lodge,  ac- 
cording to  the  Times. 


South  Orvncf    N' J., 

August  5.  1964. 
Sena'.ir  Wayne  Mor.se. 
Sf'natr  Office  Building. 
W.i<h:ngton.  DC 

Dear  Senator  MoRSf  I  have  Just  heard  on 
the  radio  about  your  courageous  ^itand  on 
Vietnam  It  seems  that  vou  -^eem  to  be  alone 
among  our  leaders  In  viewing  the  situation 
realistically.  President  Johnson  s  speech  last 
night  w  IS  an  Insult  to  the  Intelligence  of  the 
.American  people  It  Is  hard  to  swallow  the 
line  abo'it  defending  freedom  when  we  sup- 
port the  corrupt  Khanh  dictatorship.  As 
far  as  I  am  concerned,  dictatorships  of  the 
right  are  Just  as  bad  as  those  of  the  left.  I 
hope  vou  will  continue  to  oppose  our  dan- 
germs  and  undemfjcratic  policy  In  Vietnam. 
Sincerely. 

STEPurN  Wm.lerstein. 

Takoma  Park   Md  , 

August  6.  1964. 
.ser.,1*-  T  Wayne  Morse, 
S.-na^f  Office  Building. 
W  Khmgtnn,  D  C 

Dear  Sir:  Both  my  wife  and  I  are  com- 
pletely In  accord  with  your  position  on  Viet- 
nam     Yours  Is  the  only  voice  of  reason  and 


sanity  In  this  deliberately  developed  state  of 
hvsterlA.  P'.ease,  please  let  no  pressures  of 
expediency  sway  your  stand.  We  have  spoken 
to  many  people  In  the  past  2  days  who  are 
agreed  that  yni  are  right  Our  heartfelt 
go<xl  wishes  are  with  you. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Henry  C    Pf.arlman 

Santa   B\rb^ra    Calif  . 

AuguAt  6.   1964. 
Mr    Wayne  Morse. 
Senator   from   Oregon. 
Wa.shington.   D  C. 

Dear  Mr.  Morse:  Congratulations  on  your 
courageous  stand  about  Vietnam;  also  for 
your  speeches  and  articles  on  the  same  sub- 
ject. You  make  such  a  convincing  case  for 
your  opinion  that  I  am  at  a  loss  to  know 
why  you  cannot  convince  your  colleagues 
to  go  along  with  you. 

I  am  ashamed  of  the  United  SUtes.  my 
country,  for  its  actions  in  southeast  Asia, 
and  I  am  In  favor  of  using  the  United  Na- 
tions. Intelligent,  reasoning  people  should 
relv  on  law.  not  on  bestial  force. 

Mexico  showed  It  practiced  what  It 
preached  by  referring  Its  dispute  with  Guate- 
mala to  the  United  Nations  Is  Mexico  to 
become  the  moral  leader  of  this  hemisphere ' 

I  cry  "Shame,  shame"  on  the  powerful 
Interests  which  push  our  country  into  such 
situations.     What  can   we   little   folk   do? 

Keep  up  the  good  work  and  try  to  get 
many  more  on  the  Hill  imbued  with  your 
courage 

Thank  you 

Sincerely  yours. 

Pauline  Hcrlimann 


New  Paltz.  N  Y 
Hon    Wayne  Morse, 
Senate   Office   Butldmg, 
Washington.  D  C 

Honorable  Sir  I  am  not.  strictly  speak- 
ing, a  constituent  of  yours  but  I  feel  that 
In  a  broader  sense.  Congress  as  a  whole  rep- 
resents the  people  as  a  whole. 

I  write  to  commend  you  on  your  point  of 
view  regarding  the  current  critical  situa- 
tion In  southeast  Asia.  Some  stands  for 
freedom  are  self-evident,  immediate,  sim- 
ple but  I  have  never  accepted  as  valid  our 
Involvement  In  the  "fight  for  freedom'  In 
South  Vietnam  Our  presence  and  our  ac- 
tivities must  perforce  become  provocative 
in  so  complex  a  situation. 

I  do  hope  the  United  States  will  agree  with 
the  suggestion  offered  by  France  to  make 
possible  a  roundtable  discussion  to  work 
out  equitably  a  settlement  of  the  southeast 
Asia  situation 

Thank  you  for  your  sane  remarks. 
Sincerely. 

Constance    Fine 

La  Crescenta.  Calif  , 

Augufit  6.  1964. 
Dear  Senator:  Thank  you.  Senator  Morse, 
for    one    voice    of    sanity    In    this    Vietnam 
crisis. 

Incidentally,    you    may    be    glad    to    know 
that    the    Los    Angeles   Times    did    give    you 
complete  coverage.    I  am  going  to  send  them 
a  letter  of  praise  for  that. 
Sincerely. 

Robert  Shillaker 


Hastings  on  Hudson.  NY  . 

August  6.  1964. 
Dear  Senator  Morse  I  applaud  your  cou- 
rageous position  on  our  Involvement  In  Viet- 
nam and  I  am  In  complete  accord  with  your 
views  It  Is  a  sad  commentary  on  the  caliber 
of  our  representatives  when  they  react  like 
spindrift  to  the  winds  of  chance- 
Times  are  too  perilous  and  men  like  you 
are  too  few  How  and  when  will  ♦^he  leaders 
of  our  country  rise  above  narrow  partisan 
advantage  and  the  questionable  patriotism 
of  extreme  action   In   this  age  of  perpetual 


cle.ir  and  present  danger  to  the  w.  rid  and 
humanity  as  a  whole' 

The  people  of  our  country  are  cnmeshetl 
In  a  web  of  outright  lies  and  half-truths 
and  like  Gulliver  .ire  the  prisoners  of  small 
minds  and  petty   ;irtisans  of  dls;\ster. 

It  is  a  blessing  Indeed  to  have  at  least  one 
man  like  you  speak  for  so  many  troubled 
j>eople. 

Abel  Meeropol. 


sincerely  yours. 


Hastings  on  Hudson.  N  Y., 

August  6.  1964 

Dear  Senator  Mi'Usk  It  Is  heartening  that 
you  have  had  the  courage  and  conviction 
to  stand  up  In  Congress  and  light  against 
our  embroilment  In  Vietnam  However.  It 
Is  depressing  and  alarming  that  you  are  the 
sole  voice  of  dissent. 

I  have  written  to  the  President  for  myself 
and  my  family  opposing  this  recent  action. 
I  would  appreciate  receiving  your  speeches 
on  the  crisis  In  Vietnam  so  I  can  be  better 
prepared  to  bring  the  facts  to  people  and 
friends  I  speak  with. 

We  hope  you  can  affect  the  minds  of  some 
of  your  colleagues  In  Congress,  so  that  the 
American  people  can  be  brought  the  truth 
through  more  men  In  Government,  and  in 
turn  help  stop  this  mad  misadventure 
Sincerely  yours 

Mr.s     Anne  Allan, 

Detrott.  Mich., 

August  6.  1964. 
Senator  Waynk  Morse, 
Senate  Office  Building. 
Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Senator  Morse:  Thank  God  there  Is 
at  least  one  man  to  stand  up  against  our 
madness  In  Vietnam.  I  wish  there  were 
some    way    I    could    help    you. 

We  have  been  arming  feverishly  since 
Truman's  administration,  while  the  rest  of 
the  countries  were  repairing  the  ravages  of 
World  War  II 

Now  we  are  the  military  power  top  dog 
ready  to  terrorize  the  whole  world. 

President  Johnson  speaks  of  peace  and 
makes  war.  He  speaks  of  freedom  and  dic- 
tates to  the  whole  world.  Mr  Johnson  Is  out- 
Goldwaterlng  Goldwater  I'm  sad  to  say 
that  his  actions  will  hurt  the  Democratic 
Party,  the  United  SUites  and  the  ro.^t  of  the 
world. 

We  can  destroy  the  world  but  wo  cannot 
conquer  It  with  madness — Hitler  proved 
that. 

God  bless  you. 
Sincerely. 

John  Z.  Gelsavac.e 


New  York  City.  N  Y  , 

August  6.   I':iii4 
Senator  Wayne  Morse, 
US   Senate. 
Wa.shington,  DC 

Dear  SEN.^TOR  Morse  I  .idmlre  you  as  a 
man  of  courage  and  principle  for  the  stand 
you  have  taken  against  our  actions  in  South 
Vietnam. 

We  are  playing  a  risky  game  wlilch  could 
very  well  lead  to  a  nuclear  v.ar 

Further.  I  do  not  feel  that  the  United 
States  has  the  right  to  police  the  world.  We 
cannot  use  the  excuse  that  we  want  to  keep 
South  Vietnam  free  because  It  is  no  more 
free  than  Its  northern  neighbor  since 
neither  hold  elections. 

Let's  hope  that  others  In  the  Senate  will 
search  their  con.sclenccs  and  find  the  cour- 
age to  speak  out 

Sincerely  yours, 

Mrs  Ln.A  LrsKA. 


WnrrrrFR.  Calif    August  6.  19^^-4 
K>>n    -Sen.itor  Morse. 
r  .'^    Senate. 
Wa-'iingtnn    D  C 

Dkar    Senator   Mor.se ■    F<>t   a    long    time   I 
have     been     encouraged     bv     the     forthrl^:ht 


stuidb  you  have  made  in  the  interest  of 
neice  aiid  International  Justice.  It  is  re- 
•rett.ible  that  so  few  of  your  colleagues  in 
the  Senate  h;ive  the  courage  and  under- 
s-  mding  to  support  you. 

\m  f.speci.dly  disturbed  by  US.  bombing 
of  North  Vietnam  ports  and  I  want  to  sup- 
port your  .stand  on  this  very  strongly.  Per- 
sonaliy  I  would  go  further  and  place  most 
of  the  blame  lor  this  regrettable  action  on 
ihe'unlted  States  first  for  wrongly  support- 
ing reactionarv  forces  in  South  Vietnam  for 
vetrs  against  common  people  yearning  for 
reforms  and  progress  toward  uniting  North 
Hid  South  And  .-ccondly  — Why  do  we  have 
•o  add  further  incitement  by  having  our 
butlcships  within  even  400  miles  of  North 
Vietnam,  whv  only  30  or  GO  miles?  Are  we 
so  afraid  of  the  "Paper  Tiger"  reputation  that 
we  cannot  be  satisfied  with  sinking  those 
puny  PT  boats'  The  bombing  of  those 
pixir  little  port-s  was  so  unnecessary — 
'o  criic!  ar.d  worst  of  all  so  few  voices  In 
US  raised  in  protest  Indeed  we  are  a  "na- 
lio'n  of  -heep"  Keep  up  the  good  work. 
Smcerelv. 

Frui  C   and  Agnes  J.  Sarchet. 
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Bemidji,  Minn.. 

August  6,  1964. 
Senator  Wayne  Morse, 
Senate  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Morse:  I  want  to  commend 
you  for  your  statement  which  I  heard  on 
TV  In  regard  to  the  Vietnam  crisis. 

It  has  seemed  the  most  sane  and  sensible 
words  I  have  heard  from  Washington  on 
the  crisis. 

I  doubt  that  you  will  receive  much  sup- 
port for  your  views.  No  one  seems  to  un- 
derstand the  "moral  values"  which  you  em- 
phasized, but  it  did  my  heart  and  mind  good 
to  know  we  have  one  public  servant  willing 
to  speak  out  for  them. 

I'm  sure    there    are    many   Americans    like 
me   who   hope    you    will   continue    to    make 
yourself  heard. 
Sincerely, 

Mrs.  Constance  Berg. 


far  away  when  your  position  will  be  unequiv- 
ocally justified. 

Yours  in  appreciation, 

Fred  Briehl. 

PS. For   your   further  interest  I  enclose 

herewith  a  lett/Cr  of  mine  which  was  printed 
in  the  local  paper.  You  will  note  that  I  used 
a  quotation  of  yours.  The  reaction  to  this 
letter  bv  local  readers  was  most  favorable. 

F.  B. 


I 


Tucson.    Ariz.. 

August  6.   1964. 
Hon    Wayne    Morse, 
V  S.   Congress. 
Washington.    DC 

Dfar  Senator  Morse:  Too  often  one  18 
prone  to  vociferously  express  anger  and  com- 
plaint However.  I  feel  l'.  Is  time  for  me  to 
suite  my  deep  gratitude  for  the  way  in  which 
you  always  demonstrat*  to  the  people  of 
this  country  your  honesty  In  all  matters  of 
government. 

Your  recent  st.itement  regarding  Vietnam 
was  Indeed  brave  since  most  of  your  col- 
leagues would  have  deemed  such  a  forthright 
account  as  being  "political  suicide."  It  is 
most  disconcerting  to  observe  and  hear  the 
analysis  of  values  and  standards  bandied 
about  as  if  it  was  a  makeshift  Item  suiUble 
and  malleable  according  to  the  whims  of  the 
user 

The  consistency  and  truthfulness  for  which 
you  stand  in  all" of  your  analyses  makes  me 
feel  proud  there  is  at  least  one  American  who 
can  stand  before  the  crowd  and  make  his 
voice  heard 

There  are  too  many  men  in  Congress  today 
whose  every  word,  behavior  pattern,  etc.,  are 
obviously  tainted  with  "political  expediency." 
I  regret  that  I  am  not  a  resident  of  your 
State  .so  I  could  feel  my  democratic  franchise 
could  be  cast  In  an  appropriate  and  construc- 
tive manner. 

Please   continue   your  excellent  work.     We 
need  more  men  like  you  In  our  country  to 
preserve  our  democracy. 
Sincerely  yours, 

GiLDA  M    Greenberg,  Ed.  D. 


New  York,  N.Y.. 

August  5,  1964. 
Senator  Wayne  Morse 
Senate  Office  Building. 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Sir:  Your  courageous  stand  in  the 
Senate  in  recent  months  against  the  aggres- 
sive actions  of  our  Government  have  aroused 
my  admiration  and  deep  respect. 

Tonight  I  heard  (over  WBAD  that  you 
spoke  out  again  against  the  latest  action 
of  the  United  States  against  North  Vietnam. 
When  yesterday  I  heard  the  news  of  the 
North  Vietnamese  attack  by  torpedo  boats 
on  our  naval  vessel  I  had  the  thought  how 
aptly  this  happened  as  a  pretext  to  extend 
the  Vietnamese  war  into  North  Vietnam. 

The  situation  is  very  dangerous.  Does  Mr. 
Johnson  feel  prepared  to  launch  a  nuclear 
war  for  fear  of  being  thought  soft  on  com- 
munism? 

With  great  respect. 
Sincerely, 

Frances  Shostac.  M.D. 


Pomfret  Center.  Conn.. 

August  6.  1964. 
Senator  Wayne  Morse.  ■ 

Senate  Office  Bui  ding.  ' 

Wa^h  mgton.  D  C 

Dkar  Senator  Morse:  May  I.  as  one  of  the 
"little  people."  whose  voices  and  opinions 
are  seldom.  If  ever,  heard  by  the  high  and 
the  mighty,  express  my  admiration  for  the 
stand  you'  have  taken  regarding  the  Viet- 
nam issue.  Time  and  again  in  the  years 
pa.st,  have  I  had  occasion  to  say  "Thank  God 
lor  Senator  Morse.  '  as  you  have  stood  like 
a  lone  prophet  crying  in  the  wilderness  and 
dared  to  express  opinions  of  your  own  on 
controversial  matters  Your  name  will  al- 
ways belong  to  my  collection  of  "Profiles  In 
Courage   ' 

Respectfully  yours, 
May  God  bless  you. 

Mrs.  Karl  Liva. 


Anaheim.  Calif.. 

August  5.  1964. 
Senator  Wayne  Morse. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Morse;  This  is  to  express 
my  deep  gratitude  and  appreciation  for  your 
most  courageous  stand  on  the  Vietnam  issue. 
I  have  admired  your  views  for  many  years, 
and  more  recently  your  position  concerning 
Vietnam  since  your  lonely  stance  is  so  out- 
standing. 

I  am  a  wife,  mother,  and  am  completing 
my  studies  for  a  Ph.  D.  in  sociology  at  the 
University  of  Southern  California.  Due  to 
my  busy  schedule,  I  am  rarely  able  to  write 
political  letters;  however,  on  this  urgent  oc- 
casion, I  must  extend  my  wholehearted  sup- 
port to  you  in  your  fight  for  peace  and  ne- 
gotiations through  the  United  Nations. 

Sincerely, 

Shirley  Cereseto. 


Wallkill.  N  Y  . 

August  5.  1964. 
Senator  Wayne  Morse. 
Senate  Office  Building. 
Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Sir:  For  a  number  of  months  my 
wife,  as  well  as  myself  and  a  number  of 
friends,  have  been  very  closely  following  your 
activities  In  the  Senate  and  your  television 
interviews  expressing  your  views  on  interna- 
tional policies  particularly  as  related  to  Viet- 
nam. 

All  of  us  have  been  heartened  by  your 
factual  understanding  and  your  courage  in 
expressing  your  viewpoint,  a  viewpoint  which 
Is  most  convincing.  Both  logic  and  history 
Is  on  your  side  and  since  these  are  the  facts 
you  need  no  vindication. 

All  we  can  say  to  you  by  way  of  conclu- 
sion is,  stand  firm,  the  time  cannot  be  too 


[From  the  Walden  (N.Y.)   Citizen  Herald, 
Mar.  5,  1964] 
On   Vietnam 

Editor,  the  Citizen  Herald: 

The  Vietnam  situation  is  very  much  in  the 
news  these  days  in  press.  TV,  and  radio,  and 
correctly  so  by  reason  of  its  possible  disas- 
trous consequences.  On  this  I  wish  to  ex- 
press mvself. 

I  think  I  can  do  this  best  by  quoting  a 
speech  recently  delivered  in  the  Senate  by 
Senator  Wayne  Morse,  of  Oregon:  "On  the 
basis  of  facts  about  the  Diem  regime — tvTan- 
nical.  dictatorial,  antidemocratic,  completely 
Fascist  in  type — South  Vietnam  is  not  worth 
the  life  of  a  single  American  boy;  and  so  far 
as  I  am  concerned  I  shall  not  vote  a  single 
dollar  lor  further  support  of  South  Viet- 
nam." 

The  facts  are  known  notwithstanding  the 
reports  of  Ambassador  Lodge  and  Defense 
Secretary  McNamara.  The  South  Vietnamese 
in  spite  "of  all  our  war  material  and  16,000 
American  troops  there,  have  no  stomach  for 
this  confiict.  If  it  were  not  for  our  involve- 
ment there,  it  would  be  settled  in  a  matter 
of  days.  Not  only  is  this  costing  American 
lives  "but  costing  the  American  taxpayer 
$500  million  a  year. 

In  view  of  President  Johnson's  commit- 
ment of  "a  war  on  poverty."  so  prevalent  in 
areas  of  our  own  land,  this  expenditure  of 
$500  million  per  year  could  well  be  diverted 
to  alleviate  the  distress  Vvithin  our  own 
borders. 

It  is  blunder  enough  that  we  are  involved 
there,  and  any  intensification  of  this  Involve- 
ment, as  some  sources  advocate,  can  be  noth- 
ing more  than  an  infinitely  greater  blunder 
with  the  possibility  of  developing  into  a 
major  war  of  unthinkable  proportions  and 
horror.  The  French,  with  their  several  hun- 
dred thousand  well-equipped  troops  in  that 
area  a  few  years  ago.  had  the  final  good 
sense  to  withdraw;  a  similar  action  on  our 
part  would  be  one  of  wisdom.  The  argu- 
ment of  "saving  face"  that  some  vise,  is  a 
feeble  one  indeed. 

I  raise  the  question  why  our  local  Con- 
gressman, J.  Ernest  Wharton,  and  Congress- 
woman  Katharine  St.  George,  are  so  silent 
and  cannot  take  a  stand  similar  to  that  of 

Senator  Morse. 

Fred   Briehl. 

Wallkill,  N.Y. 

State  of  Californli,  Depart- 
ment of  Industrial  Relations, 
Division  of  Fair  Employment 
Practices, 

Los  Angeles.  Calif.,  August  6, 1964. 
De.ir  Senator  Morse:  How  desperately  we 
need  courageous,  independent  voices  to  tell 
us  "the  other  side"  of  this  snarled  Vietnam 
story.  What  appears  to  be  an  impartial  and 
adequate  extract  from  your  statement  is  en- 
closed from  the  Los  Angeles  Times. 

Can  we  not  push  insistently  for  a  U.N. 
appraisal  of  this  situation? 

Do  we  have  the  whole  picture  as  to  the 
commercial  interests  that  are  jeopardized  by 
the  spread  of  Communist  influence  in  south- 
east Asia?  _    ^ 

In  defense  of  our  own  legitimate  interests 
how  much  weight  must  we  give  to  a  po- 
tential enemy's  traditional  deceit  and  faith- 
1  p  ss  ri  ^  s  s  '^ 

By  our  own  example  can  we  afford  to 
place   this    controversy   over   southeast   Asia 
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>n  A  mural  level  higher  than  so  oft^n  abtains 
when   ni.iterlal  gain  Is  at  stake'^ 

Hi;'A'  can  President  Johnson  and  the  coni- 
p>x  establishment  In  W;ishi:itf'-Mii  be  ;.-..splrecl 
to  cllsrei<Hrcl  the  paMlnK  Inr'.arnmatory  politi- 
cal Dassions  of  the  present  situation  and 
l>erhaps  Jeopardizing  political  success  i  lead 
the  Nation  and  the  Western  World  In  a  disre- 
!?Hrd  ol  commercial  Interests  fir  the  sake  of 
honorable  peace' 
Sincerely. 

John  Anson  Ford. 
Lr<    A'tgelc.f   County    Supcrviior,    19^4 
to   1958:   Democrat '.(•  Sational   Cotn- 
mtttecman    1952  to  l'J5.h   California 
FEPC.  1959  todatr 

[From  'he  Los  Angeles  Times.  Aug  6.  1964] 
MoR^E  i.NsisTs  US    Provoke:)  Viet  .Situation 

W  \-<Mi>.i.ToN — rienator  W\yne  Mor.se. 
D*'niocrat.  of  Oregon.  WeUne.sdav  assailed  the 
United  States  as  a  "proviH.-ateur  '  In  South 
\.  .etnani  .lUd  suld  he  will  not  support  a  pre- 
dated declaration  of  war     In  Aala 

MoR-,E  a  consistent  critic  of  US  mainte- 
nance r  troops  In  South  Vietnam,  voiced 
his  .pp.  Ksitlou  as  the  Senates  leadership 
ni.ippfd  plans  t«_)  push  tl.roui{h  a  resolution 
tod.iy  backing  President  Johnson  In  what- 
e\er  steps  are  necessary  to  preserve  peace  and 
freedom  in  southeast  Asl.i 

He  charged.  In  a  Sen.ite  speech,  that  the 
Incident's  which  inspired  the  resolution — on 
which  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  and 
Armed  Services  Committees  will  meet  at  9 
a.m  today — "is  as  much  the  doing  of  the 
UiUted  States  as  It  Is  the  d>jlng  of  North 
Vietnam   ' 

OVERWHtlMINi;    BACKING 

The  resolution,  expected  to  have  over- 
whelmlntj  bipartisan  backing,  grew  out  of 
two  attacks  by  PT  bouts  on  US  destroyers 
In  the  Oulf  of  Tonkin  It  Is  expected  to 
be  mtrocluced  In  the  Senate  today. 

MoR.sE  iharged  that  ,i  torerunner  to  the 
attaiks  o;i  the  US  destroyers  was  a  known 
bomb  irdment  by  South  Vietnamese  naval 
vessels  of  "two  North  Vletmunese  Islands 
within  3  to  5  or  6  miles  of  the  main  coast 
of  North  Vietnam  " 

He  SHid  the  clear  Implication  of  that  Inci- 
dent Is  that  the  US  Navy  stood  guard  while 
vessels  of  South  Vietnam  sheUe<.l  North  Viet- 
nam. 

SEES    Mri-M     ro    liVSE 

.\I oRsE  declared  that  the  United  States  hiia 
much  to  lose  and  little  to  gain  by  contin- 
uing Its  unilateral  military  action  in  south- 
east Asia,  unsanctioned  by  the  United  .Na- 
tions, and  unaccompanied  by  allies  and 
should  strike  i\  blow  for  peace  at  the  con- 
ference table 

I  shall  not  support  any  substitute  which 
takes  the  form  of  a  predated  declaration  of 
war."  he  declared 

For  10  years,  the  role  of  the  United  States 
In  South  Vietnam  has  been  that  of  a  provo- 
cator  every  bit  as  much  as  North  Viet- 
nam h.!s  been  a  prov(x;ator  "  Morse  said 

He  said  We  have  been  m.iklng  Cfivert  war 
In  southeast  Asia  for  some  time.  Instead  of 
seeking  to  keep  the  peace  by  taking  the 
issues  to  the  United  Nations  or  some  other 
International  body  " 

"It  was  Inevitable  and  inexorable  that 
sooner  or  later  we  would  have  to  engage  In 
overt  acts  of  war  In  pursuance  of  that  policy, 
and  we  »re  now  doing  so,"  he  added 

He  said  that  whether  the  choice  of  expand- 
ing the  war  Is  that  of  North  VieUium  or 
Sc>uth  Vietnam  Is  still  In  doubt  But  he 
said  he  Is  satisfied  the  (Premier  Nguyen) 
Khanh  government  In  South  Vietnam  ccjuld 
not  long  continue  its  civii  war  unless  the 
war  were  expanded,  and  that  the  United 
States  Is  a  full  partner  of  that  government 

When  the  high  emotionalism  of  the  pres- 
ent crisis  has  passed."  Morse  si\id    historians 


will  dlsclciae  that  for  stiine  time  past  there 
have  been  violations  of  the  North  Vietnamese 
border  iind  the  Cambi>dlan  bonier  by  .South 
Vietnam 

I  im  also  satisfied  that  they  will  disclose 
that  the  United  States  wa.s  not  an  Innocent 
bystander  ■  he  said  He  said  U  .S  troops  were 
sent  iiito  South  Vietnam  lii  violation  of  the 
11>54  Cieneva  accords 

Morse  referred  to  news  reports  of  rumors 
In  S*ilgi  n  Tuesday  of  a  coup  against  the 
Khanh  reijlme.  '  rumors  which  are  said  to 
have  been  quelled  by  the  expansion  of  the 
nghtiiii?  ■ 

He  said  that  U.S.  charges  of  aggression 
(iKalnst  North  Vietnam  will  be  greeted  "by 
cut'.slderable  snickering  abroad  " 

"S<.i.  too.  will  the  pious  phrases  of  the 
resolution  about  defending  freedom  In  South 
Vietnam."  he  said,  and  added 

"There  Is  no  freedom  In  South  Vietnam 
I  think  even  the  American  people  know  that 
to  say  we  are  defending  freedom  In  S*)Uth 
Vietnam  Is  a  travesty  upon  the  word  We 
are  defending  General  Khanh  from  being 
overthrown,  that  Is  all    ' 


L.\  Canada.  Calif  . 

Augu.it  5.  1964. 
Senatt)r  Wayne  Morse. 
Wa.shingtou     D  C 

Dear  Senator  Thank  you — thank  you — 
thank  you  for  your  stand  on  Vietnam  You 
are  so  right 

M.iy  you  be  given  the  strength  to  continue 
your  fight  against  the  political  and  cruel 
Jesters 

Sincerely. 

NoLA  LtxroRD   DoLBrRC 

Nami'a     Idaho 

Augu.^t   6     1964 
Senator  Wayne   Morse 

Dear  Senator  I  commend  you  on  your 
stand  on.  condemning  the  President  for  his 
warlike  maneuvers  off  the  cost  of  North  Viet- 
nam 

.\nd  I  see  that  every  commentator,  and  my 
paper,  the  Statesman,  this  morning  Is  mum 
on  the  subject,  ivs  per  the  Go\ertiments 
orders,  as  I  have  had  experience  with  this 
Government's  censuring  anything  that  Is 
detrimental  to  their  way  of  deceiving  the 
people  In  maneuvering  them  Into  these  peri- 
odic wars — of  which  they  are  at  It  again, 
and  will  gel  away  with  It  If  we.  the  peace- 
minded  people,  win  not  awaken  before  It  Is 
too  late 

I  am  enclosing  a  treatise  on  the  peoples-to- 
peoples  permanent  and  Just  world  peace, 
hoping  to  interest  you  In  Us  merits  I  am 
aware  of  how  difficult  It  is  to  promote  a  new 
political  party,  but  we  will  have  to  have 
■i  genuine  peace  party  to  take  to  the  people 
If  ever  we  accomplish  anything 

Think  this  through  and  let  me  hear  from 
you 

Sincerely,  for  a  peop)les  world  peace, 
Nathan    E    Heston. 


Brooki  yn.  N  Y  . 

August  6.  1964 
Senator  Ww.Nt    Morse. 
Senate  O^ce  Binldmg 
Wa:<h\iygton    D  C 

.My  Dear  Senator  Morse  I  wish  to  express 
my  deepest  appreciation  for  the  courageous 
stiind  you  have  taken  against  the  developing 
war  hysteria  emanating  from  Washington 

Your  remarks  In  the  Senate  on  August  5 
as  reported  In  the  New  York  Times,  represent 
patriotism  at  It*  best  Would  that  many 
more  of  our  legislators  had  the  Intelligence 
and  courage  to  speak  out  before  our  country 
and  the  world  Is  wrecked  in  an  orgy  of  mili- 
tary brutality 

Maybe  if  they  did  so.  President  Johnson 
could  be  prevailed  upon  to  let  the  Republican 
candidate   be   the   exclusive  exponent  of   In- 


ternational   arrogance    and    reckle.ss    niURa. 
rlsm 

Respectfully   yt)urs 

.UWi  -,     I.tRNtR 


I9f!', 
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New  Y.irk.  N  Y  , 

A\ign^t  6,  1964 
SenntiT  WfV^^    Mocsr, 
Senalr  o  ":  ■.    liuxldxng . 
Wa  ^hxngtun    DC 

Dear  Senator  I  congratulate  you  on  mak- 
ing the  only  sane  statements  In  the  Senate 
oti  the  recent  horrifying  events  in  Asia 
What  can  be  done  to  keep  a  "world  destroy- 
ing" war  from  breaking  ouf  Please  let  me 
know  what  I  can  do 
Sincerely. 

Samuex  Garnett. 

New  York  Cii\.  N  V., 

August  6.  1964 
Hon    Way.ne  Morse, 
The  Senate. 
Washington.  D  C 

Dkar  Sfnator  MoRsf     My  wife  and  I  thank 
you   for  your  courageous  and   Infinitely  sane 
sUind  on  current  US  actions  In  Vietnam 
Sincerely  your- 

Jav    .\I     NlfCEBOREN 
I  AKt     I'fEKSKII.l.,    N  Y  , 

.\\iguxt  6.  1964. 
Hon    Wayne  .Morse 
.Scnaf*"  O^ce  HuUdmg 
Waih  iiigton    D  C 

Dear  .Senator  .Mor-^k  I  ha',  e  never  written 
a  political  letter  before,  but  I  was  so  moved 
by  your  statement  ye.'^terday  on  Vietnam.  I 
felt  moved  to  write 

You  are  a  brave  and  honest  man.  and 
you  are  not  alone  There  are  many  people 
throuRhout  this  N.itloii  who  recognl/e  the 
truth  In  your  statement 

I  only  hop»'  s.  tne  tlav  V'  -i  niav  run  lor  an 
office  for  which  I  might  be  able  to  cast  my 
vote  for  you 

Sincerely. 

.Ann  J    I  ANF 


BiiooKi  ine.  Mass  . 

August  5.  1964. 

Dear  Sjnator  Morse  .Since  your  davs  as 
dean  of  the  University  of  Oregon  viuir  pio- 
neering work  in  the  field  of  parole,  I  have 
followed  with  Interest  and  applause  your 
courageous  stand  on   the  issues  of  the  day. 

In  none  have  you  shown  more  couraire  and 
leadership  th.in  In  the  Instant  matter  of  the 
dreadful  undeclared  war  of  the  American 
people  against  the  mhabiumts  of  Vletimm. 
who  have  suffered  under  the  J.ipanese  the 
French-  and  now'  ourselves 

Your  statements  as  briefly  reported  on  the 
radio  t(Xlay  deploring  our  newest  aggression 
against  the  people  of  Vietnam  wins  my  most 
hearty  accord  We  h.f.  e  t.ikeii  .icU.inta^je 
of  an  apparent  agk'res.-ue  act  on  M.c  p.irt  of 
North  Vietnam  to  bomb  and  straf.'  ,i  sc  tlnn 
of  Nt)rth  Vietnam  at  the  san;e  tunc  that  we 
are  doing  all  we  can  In  the  sirJ.ern  part  of 
that  beleagured  coun'ry  to  help  impose  the 
will  of  a  distasteful  political  mlnurlty  on 
the   mass   of    the   South    Vietnamese   people 

Please  continue  to  speak  out  loudly  and 
sanely  on  this  crucial  Issue  Let  us  not 
repeat  the  stupid  blunder  of  Korea  and 
.Mtterla  let  us  neutralize  this  situ.itloii  r.nw 
by  calling  a  conference  of  all  the  nations 
concerned  and  spend  the  billions  we  have 
been  raining  down  In  bombs  and  napalm  en 
the  kind  of  things  these  pe<iple  need  .schi'oL'i 
and  hopsittils  and  food  —  which  will  be  their 
in  '.St  p.-.sitlve  itsKurance  of  a  cintlnued 
st.itile  K«  ■vernment 

The  entire  war  is  an  outrage  against  the 
Vietnamese,  the  .American  people,  and  the 
peace  of  the  World  Please  keep  up  your 
Courageous    campaign    t^i    educate    the    elec- 


torate as   to   the   true  nature  and  potential 
danger  of  this  whole   frightful  business. 
Most  sincerely. 

Benedict  S.  Alper. 


Corona,  NY., 
Augu.st  5,  1964. 
Senator  Wayne  Morse, 
Senate  Offire  liuUdmg. 
Washtrigton.  D  C . 

Dear  Sinator  Morse:  Your  courageous 
statements  today  on  the  Incidents  In  the 
Gulf  of  Tonkin  and  the  subsequent  United 
States  on  tiie  Demo<ratlc  Re[)ubllc  on  Viet- 
nam warr.oit  the  fiuijj)ort  of  all  Americans 
who  cherish  peace  and  our  democratic  herlt- 
iige  V.  u  have  consistently  spoken  out 
aijhlii.'-'  the  current  bipartisan  policies  of 
brinknian.>-hlp  and  violation  of  the  1954  Ge- 
neva Agri  *niii.t.s  .iiid  have  advcKated  policies 
which,  U  adopted,  could  bring  peace  to 
souihea.st  Asia  You  are  a  great  example  of 
the  patriot,  who.  when  he  sees  clearly  that 
his  country  m  fuUowing  a  wrong  path,  will 
not  cease  V>  protest  until  his  country  finds 
the  right  path  You  have  taken  a  position 
for  peace  rej^ardless  of  the  personal  conse- 
quences which  that  stand  may  entail.  For 
this,  you  deserve  the  gr.ititude  and  respect 
of  the  Nation, 

Ma>  v.c  jjjease  be  placed  on  record  to  re- 
ceive the  text.-  of  the  major  statements  you 
have  made,  and  those  statements  which  we 
are  sun-  that  you  will  continue  to  make, 
with  rrg,ird  to  peace  In  southeast  Asia. 
Hes|«'ct  fully  yours. 

HoHFRT  and  May  Bayley. 

New  York.  N.Y  . 

Augu.'it  6,  1964. 
Senator  Way.ne  Morse, 
Senate  Ur^icc  liuilduig,  | 

Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Senator  I  thank  you  once  again 
for  your  fine  stand  on  the  North  Vietnam 
situation  Mo.si  of  the  people  I  meet  who 
feel  ;us  you  do  are  heartened  by  your  efforts 
to  preserve  the  peace. 

I  read  about  your  remarks  on  the  patrol 
boat  incidents  In  today's  New  York  Times 
wlilih  I  have  been  reading  for  over  40  years. 
I  wi.sh  you  could  get  time  on  the  air  to 
inform  the  people  of  the  dangers  of  our 
Asia  policy  before  It  Is  too  late. 

Keep  up  the  wonderful  work.  I  do  wish 
my  own  Senators  showed  as  much  courage 
or  wl.sdom. 

With  admiration. 

Respectfully  yours, 

Harry  Hurst. 


OcifNQUiT.  Maine. 

August  6.  1964. 
DfAR  Senator  Morsp  We  Wish  to  congratu- 
late you  on  your  st.itement  to  CBS  regard- 
ing the  recent  US  action  against  North 
Vietnam,  and  to  express  ovir  support  of  your 
plans  to  vote  against  the  forthct>mlng  resolu- 
tloi.  m  ihe  Senate  If  only  your  positions  on 
the  Vietn.im  situation  in  general  (and  also 
on  foreign  aid  i  were  more  widely  publicized. 
We  would  like  to  obtain  copies  of  your 
spee,  iifs  lu  the  Senate  on  the  foreign  aid 
jr  tr  ,ni  aiul  on  Vietnam,  and  also  the  pam- 
p;..'-  F"oreign  Assistance  Act  of  1964 — In- 
dUHli.il  Views  of  Senator  Morse  on  H.R. 
IhlHo  and  would  appreciate  your  letting 
Us  know  how  we  can  do  so 
Sincerely. 

Mr.  and  Mrs    L.  J.  Senechalle. 


reason  our  leaders  are  trying  to  visit  war's 
ravages  on  others? 

Instead  of  helping  peoples  we  bring 
destruction  and  heartbreak.  What  madmen 
are  these  who  speak  In  our  name? 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  E.  Bornstein. 


of  the  world  has  been  reprehensible.    Now  It 
appears  to  be  criminal. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Leslie  Edgltt. 


Chicago,  III., 
August  5,  1964. 
Hun    .Senator  Wayne  Morse, 
T':i-  Semite.  ] 

Washington,  DC 

Thank    you    for    defending   the   American 
people, 

Ihe  destruction  of  war  has  not  visited  our 
couiurv  In  more  than  a  century.    Is  that  the 


New  York,  NY., 

Augu.'<t  6.  1964. 
Senator  Wayne  Morse. 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Morse:  In  every  period  of 
moral  crisis  there  comes  forth  a  voice  of  truth 
and  reason.  Surely  that  is  your  rule  In  the 
Vietnam  crisis.  And  many  times  one  per.son, 
stating  the  unspeakable,  the  naked  truth, 
can  halt  the  unstoppable  Juggernaut. 

Speak  and  speak  again  until  no  falsehoi  d 
remains  unexposed.  I  wish  there  were  some- 
thing that  common  citizens  could  do  to  es- 
tablish a  foreign  policy  based  on  self-de- 
termination by  the  people  of  each  nation- 
state. 

May  God  give  you  continued  strength  and 
us   all    the    wisdom    to    respect    our    brothers 
wherever  they  may  live. 
Sincerely, 

John  Grate. 

Richmond,  Va  , 

Augu.st  ';.  1964. 
Dear  Senator  Morse:  Mighty  pleased  with 
your  moral  courage.     May  God  bless  you. 

L.  A.  W.  Christian. 
P.S. — Happy   Transflsjuration   Day,    though 
it  win  be  a  day   late  when  you  see  this.     I 
thank  God  for  you,  sir,  and  your  courtesy. 

Brooklyn,    NY'., 

August  6,  1964. 
Mr.  Adlai  Stevenson. 

Permanent  Delegate  of  the  United  States  to 
the  United  Nations,  United  Nations,  N.Y. 

Dear  Mr.  Stevenson:  I  am  one  of  those 
who  believe  that  the  original  attack  on  the 
Maddox  by  the  torpedo  boats  of  'Vietnam 
was  a  stupid  action. 

However,  I  believe  It  was  provoked  by  the 
United  States  and  South  Vietnam.  You  can- 
not be  so  disingenuous  as  to  believe  that  the 
proposals  to  extend  the  war  to  North  Viet- 
nam which  have  been  debated  here  for 
months  did  not  alarm  the  North  Vietnamese. 
Your  sentences  about  "routine  operations" 
and  "patrol"  In  the  Gulf  of  Tonkin  are  es- 
pecially unimpressive.  Mr.  Stevenson.  The 
presence  of  our  forces  there  was  provocative. 

Senator  Morse  is  a  courageous  man  who 
makes  sense.  He  Is  a  responsible  man  and 
If  there  were  debate  on  his  views  the  result 
would  be  an  International  position  of  which 
Americans  might  be  proud  and  the  further 
result  would  be  peace. 

I  wonder  if  you  realize  how  empty  your 
words  sound  to  the  people  for  whom  your 
name  once  had  considerable  significance? 

The  two  parties  come  together  and  with 
the  help  of  those  like  you  (people  who  should 
be  the  enllghteners)  one  begins  to  see  the 
Issues  of  war  and  peace,  aggression,  and  Its 
opposite,  Goldwaters  and  Johnsons,  progress 
and  reaction,  only  as  a  single,  large,  undif- 
ferentiated blur.  And  finding  no  difference 
and  no  leaders,  our  people  remain  quiet  and 
vaguely  disturbed,  waiting  for  a  catastrophe 
they  believe  they  can  do  nothing  about. 

Sincerely, 

Nat  Einhorn. 

Van  Nuys,  Calif., 

August  5,  1964. 
Senator  'Wayne  Morse, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Senator  Morse:  Having  Just  heard 
your  statement  on  TV  about  overt  U.S.  mili- 
tary action  in  North  Vietnam.  I  wish  to 
thank  you  for  voicing  the  opinions  of  re- 
sponsible citizens.    Our  behavior  In  this  part 


Los  Angeles,  Calif., 

June  25, 1964. 
Hon.  Wayne  Morse, 
Seiiate  Office  Building, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Morse:  I  would  greatly  ap- 
preciate it  if  you  would  mail  me  six  copies 
of  your  speech  on  southeast  Asia  which  you 
presented  in  the  Senate  on  June  23. 

This  fight  Is  not  falling  on  deaf  ears  In 
southern  California.  I  am  trying  to  pass 
these  speeches  around  to  as  many  persons 
as   possible. 

With  the  apparent  crisis  coming  shortly, 
is  there  any  suggestion  you  might  have  for  a 
possible  nationwide  TV  exposure  on  prime 
time  through  the  help  of  organizations  as 
SANE,  etc? 

I  would  certainly  try  to  do  as  much  as  I 
could  if  given  some  direction  In  this  matter. 
I  really  believe  that  newspaper  coverage  Is 
far  from  being  adequate  In  the  presentation 
of  your  exposure. 

Thank  you  again  and  hope  to  hear  from 
you  in  regard  to  the  latter  matter. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Harry  J.  Silver,  M.D. 


Longview,  Wash., 

July  6. 1964. 
Senator  Wayne  Morse, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Senator  Morse:  Congratulations  on 
your  efl^orts  to  keep  us  from  getting  further 
involved  in  the  war  in  southeast  Asia. 

Supposedly,  only  Congress  has  the  power  to 
declare   war.   but  the   executive   department 
doesn't  take  that  provision  of  the  Constitu- 
tion very  seriously. 
Y'ours  truly, 

Henry  R.  Korman. 


Benicia,  Calif., 

June  29,  1964. 
Hon.  Wayne  Morse,  ^ 

Senate  Post  Office. 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Senator  Morse:  I  was  most  gratified 
to  hear  your  support  of  the  United  Nations 
Organization  on  the  program  "Issues  and 
Answers."  I  had  not  heard  the  Vietnam  sit- 
uation discussed  from  that  standpoint  be- 
fore, nor  was  I  fully  aware  of  our  position 
under  the  United  Nations  Charter.  I  cannot 
understand  why  we  insist  upon  a  unilateral 
intrusion  in  Vietnam  m  the  face  of  all  our 
protestations  that  we  are  a  peace-loving  na- 
tion. My  only  supposition  is  that  the  mili- 
tary need  some  face-saving  action  to  Justify 
the"  tremendous  waste  of  time,  talent,  and 
monev  that  they  are  responsible  for.  All  the 
gold-braided  generals  in  the  world  have  never 
been  able  to  keep  the  peace,  and  I  wish  the 
19th-century  reactionaries  like  General 
Goldwater  would  wake  up  to  that  reality. 

There  is  a  backwater  of  opposition  to  the 
United  Nations  here  in  the  United  States 
that  shames  us  and  our  Ideals.  In  some 
ways,  we  have  not  grown  out  of  the  heady 
victories  of  the  Second  World  War.  But  In- 
stead of  beating  the  drum  and  draining  the 
country  of  money  to  equip  another  war  ma- 
chine, why  don't  all  the  brass  hats  ask  the 
dead  what  those  victories  mean?  Why  don't 
they  ask  the  children  who  were  splattered 
over  the  streets  with  their  brains  blown  out 
what  those  victories  mean?  Why  don't  they 
ask  those  who  survived  with  wooden  legs 
and  punctured  organs  and  scarred  minds 
what  those  victories  meant? 

As  many  as  the  problems  are  which  come 
before  the  Congress,  Senator,  I  am  sure  that 
the  principles  are  there  In  every  case,  and 
It  is  a  question  of  whether  we  wish  to  abide 
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by  them.  The  principles  ire  simple,  they  do 
nut  need  an  expert  tt>  rtvi'^nive  ind  apply 
them,  but  they  are  ratiun.ilized  ctiid  embrui- 
dered  by  those  who  do  not  wish  to  recognize 
them  or  to  abide  by  them.  We  have  signed 
the  treaty  whereby  the  United  Nations  was 
formed  and  we  are  oblii^ed  to  submit  to  its 
ch.vrter  and  woric  wlthm  us  framework — It  Is 
no  lon^jer  our  decision  as  to  whether  we  shall, 
we  have  already  made  that  decision.  Just  as 
we  made  the  decision  long  ago  that  the 
States  were  not  sovereign,  that  the  duty  of 
C'r'jvernment  Is  to  protect  life,  liberty,  and 
property,  and  that  the  Constitution  was  to 
be  the  supreme  law  of  the  land. 

r  am  often  amazed  in  both  public  and  pri- 
vate li:'e  to  see  such  a  hue  and  cry  raised 
about  the  right  thing  to  do.  I  cannot  but 
believe  that  the  answer  is  abundantly  clear 
but  that  the  sacrifices  involved  will  not  be 
accepted  and  the  real  question  Is,  "How  can 
I  -ippear  to  do  the  right  thing,  and  yet  do 
what  I  want?" 

It  is  my  earnest  hope  that  you  will  con- 
tinue to  support  such  items  as  conservation. 
civil  liberties,  public  ownership,  birth  con- 
trol, and  an  enlis^htened  foreign  policy. 

Please  allow  me  to  express  my  appreciation 
of  the  times  when  you  have  been  outspoken 
on  such  subjects  May  I  wish  you  a  re- 
warding and  active  career  m  Congress. 


Sincerely, 


Bruce  Mk.\c  h.\m 


San  Fr\ncisco.  Calif  , 

July  6.  1964. 
Hon    Mr    Wayne  Morse 
Wa^h  •.yigton,  D  C 

De.ar  Sir:  Your  forthri^lit  statements  re- 
garding South  Vietnam  i.s  consistent  with  the 
courage  and  commonsense  y^ur  record  In 
the  Senate  would  Indicate 

Please  accept  the  sincere  thanks  of  a  grate- 
ful citizen. 

Sincerely  yours. 

Hym\n  Latch 


Fort  LAtDFHOAi.E.  Fi.a.. 

Augu^it  5.  1964. 
To  The  Honorable  Sen.itor  from  Oregon. 

Dear  Senator  Wayne  Morse:  Let  me  say 
that  I  have  been  an  admirer  of  yours  for 
m.iny  years.  I  have  always  held  the  hope 
that  some  day  you  would  be  President  of  our 
country.  In  my  estim;ition.  you  are  a  great 
statesman.  You  are  not  afraid  to  voice  your 
opinions,  even  though  they  may  be  contrary 
to  Government  policy.  You  scold  Uncle  Sam 
when  you  think  he  needs  It.  You  are  a 
watchdog  for  human  rltjhts.  no  matter  what 
part  of  the  world  Anyone  can  be  a  yes  man. 
and  many  of  our  Senators  are  Just  that 
When  this  apathy  sets  In,  decay  Is  the  next 
step 

I  congratulate  you,  and  hope  that  one  day 
you   will   be  on   the  pre.sidentlal   ballot  so  I 
will  be  able  to  work  and  vote  for  you. 
Most  sincerely. 

Ed    ZtTR 

PS  Would  you  by  chance  know  a  Senor 
M.trio  Diaz  Triay''  He  Is  from  Mexico  D  F. 
I  lived  in  that  country  for  a  couple  of  years 
and  became  friends  with  him  He  said  he 
Wits  your  guide  through  several  Latin  coun- 
tries    ?l:s  stories  were  Interesting 

EvANSTON.  Ill  . 

.Angu!*t  5.  1964 
De\r  Senator  Mor.se  I  wish  to  express 
mv  appreciation  ff>r  your  stand  against  the 
action  of  President  ,Johnson  in  North  Viet- 
nam Your  lone  voice  of  courage  found 
m.inv  echr>es.  I'm  sure  among  those  who 
heard  and  are  in  agreement  with  you. 
Sincerely 

Esther  Bankokk 

MiLWAt-KEE    Wis  . 

A'tqust  5.  1964 
Dear    Senator    Mor.se      Ha',lng    lived    to    3 
sore   and    10  and   never   ha-,  mg  witnessed  a 


single  public  official  In  any  country  who  has 
V  >ur  I  (•!ir..ge.  I  feel  that  I  must  tell  you  so. 
My  cl.tughter  was  Indeed  heartened  by  your 
tine  speech  also.  Words  cannot  convey  our 
gratitude,  only  efforts  in  behalf  of  peace  In 
your  name  can  do  so. 
Sincerely. 

Joan  and  Annette  Roberts. 
PS — We  loved  your  "cloakroom"  refer- 
ence— what  Is  the  answer  to  the  fact  these 
other  fellows  won't  vote  according  to  their 
consciences?  Stevenson  will  surely  deplore 
his  actions  In  the  future. 


Minneapolis.  Minn 
DcAB  8ni:  It  takes  a  very  courageous  man 
to  dissent  from  the  almost  unanimous  opin- 
ion of  both  Houses  of  Congress  on  the  sub- 
ject of  Vietnam.  It  seems  that  you  are  about 
the  only  sane  man  In  Congress  at  the 
moment 

How  odd  It  Is  that  the  usually  outspoken 
liberals  In  Congress  are  those  who  back  up 
the  President  the  strongest  on  this  subject 
Then  again,  how  odd  it  Is  that  only  one  man 
In  Congress  has  the  courage  to  dissent  from 
this  very  popular  i  In  numerical  portions. 
that  Is)  opinion. 

You  are  to  be  commended  for  your  brav- 
ery, sir. 

Sincerely  yours. 

Zachary  M  B\ker 


Bay  Shore.  !>  ng  Isuand,  N  Y.. 

August  5.  1964. 
Senator  Wayn?.  Morse. 
C  S  Senate. 
\Va.shtngtoTi.  DC. 

Dear  Senator  Morse  I  heard  you  on  tele- 
vision tonight  voicing  your  opinion  on  the 
Vietnam  crisis. 

I  heartily  endorse  your  view  on  the  need 
for  an  Immediate  conference  Let  us  not 
flourish  "the  big  stick"  but  let  us.  In  the 
name  of  God.  show  our  true  greatness  by 
forebearance  and  by  our  willingness  to  use 
every  means  that  United  Nations  and  the 
conference  table  can  offer. 

I  think  you  are  absolutely  right  In  opposing 
the  "predated  declaration   of  war"   that   the 
President  seems  to  seek. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Eileen  H   Klein 

I  would  say  further  that  we  seem  to  be 
following  the  path  that  great  empires  of  the 
past  have  trod — becoming  embroiled  In  far- 
flung  wars  that  eventually  drained  the 
strength  of  those  big  powers.  Tlie  Roman, 
British.  Spanish,  and  French  empires,  to 
name  a  few.  all  fought  numerous  wars  and 
won  them  for  varying  periods  of  time,  but 
now  their  empires  are  defunct  and  their 
prestige  gone 

That  can  happen  to  us.  to<3  But  now  we 
have  United  Nations  and  we  must  utilize 
Its  every  agency  to  prevent  this  operation 
from  spreading 

Eileen  H  Kifin 

PS  I  nm  writing  to  President  Johnson, 
advising  him  that  I  endorse  your  views. 


follow  the  sad  and  torturous  Journey  the 
people  of  this  little  land  have  had  t>j  take 
I  was  disturbed,  no  end.  when,  in  19,53-54, 
the  United  States,  under  Dulles'  urging  and' 
I  suspect.  manipulatlon.s.  became  more  and 
more  Involved  In  the  Indochina  atlalr  Our 
relations  with  the  S<;)Uth  Vietnamese  people 
and  leaders  since  that  time  have  made  pretty 
sad  reading. 

Your  call  for  a  moral  appraU^al  of  our  In- 
volvement was  excellent  and  was  not  met 
by  other  participants  In  the  "CBS  Reports" 
program.  Ten  years  ago.  the  editor  of  the 
Churchman  wrote  concernng  our  entrance 
Into  the  Indochina  war.  "Tlie  American 
people  have  stumbled  into  a  gra\e  interna- 
tional crisis  We  have  friijlutiica  and 
alienated  our  friends  all  over  the  '.v.Tki  and 
we  have  lost  our  prestige  as  a  drpcndable 
m')ral  leader  " 

But  I  suppose  what  also  frightens  me  is 
the  fact  that  our  recent  retaliatory  action 
may  lead  Into  a  war  which,  in  the  end.  no 
one  can  possibly  win  and  which,  in  the  end, 
will  serve  nothing  higher  than  hellish  suf- 
ferings and  death  In  that  sorry  section  of 
the  world  And  finally,  Mr  Morse,  why.  in 
heaven's  name,  did  we  not  brini;  this  mat- 
ter before  the  UN.  before  unloading  bombs 
on  North  Vietnam'' 

Is  It  not  possible  to  do  something  in  Viet- 
nam short  of  war  to  bring  peace  to  those 
poor  penple? 

Hopefully. 

Prcjf    EMMKRENCniRG 

Los  Angelfs.  Calif 
I)h  \r  Senator  We  support  your  stand 
which  you  took  in  reference  to  the  South 
Vietnam  situation.  We  think  you  are  correct 
In  your  statement  wliich  we  heard  on  tele- 
vision last  night.  We  hope  you  will  always 
work  toward   peace 

Mr  and  Mrs   William  Hyman. 


GrsTAVL's  Adolphus  College. 
St  Peter.  Mmn.  August  5. 1964. 
Senator  Wayne  Morse. 
Senate  Office  Building. 
H'a</!irii7fon   D  C 

My  Dear  Senator  I  have  written  you  be- 
fore, commending  your  approaches  to  a 
number  of  pressing  problems  After  listen- 
ing to  your  all-too-few  remarks  on  "CB6  Re- 
ports" this  evening.  I  hasten  to  write  you 
once  more,  indicating  my  general  agreement 
with  your  remarks  on  the  Vietnam  problem 

Certainly,  1  am  no  expert  on  the  problem. 
I  know  very  little  about  the  now  long  Viet- 
namese struggles  for  peace,  security,  and 
self-realization  On  the  other  hand,  since 
reading  Harold  Isaacs  book.  "No  Peace  for 
Asia."  some    18    /"ars   ago.   I    have    tried    to 


Lancaster.  Pa  . 

Augu.-^t  6,  1964 

Deiar  Senator  Morse:  I  am  writing  at  this 
time  because  I  felt  I  must  let  you  know  how 
much  I  admire  your  courage  in  t.iklng  the 
stand  you  have  In  this  present  Vietnam 
crisis. 

I  have  for  a  long  time  followed  your  career 
In  the  Senate.  I  am  only  one  of  the  "little 
people"'  but  have  seen  the  utter  uselessness 
of  war  at  this  time  in  our  history  when  it  is 
not  capable  of  brlngint:  peace  to  our  world 

I  thought  as  I  watched  you  on  television 
yesterday   morning  of   Thoreau"s    w<jrds, 

"If  a  man  keep  not  step  with  his  compan- 
ions,  perhaps   he   hears   a   ditTerent   clamor"' 
I  am  sure  this  apjilles  to  you      It  is  so  e.isy  to 
follow  the  popular  trend.     God  bless  you. 
Sincerely, 

Louise  Dorset 


Amherst.  N  Y  .  August  7.  1964 
De.nr  .Senator  Mor.se.  Your  honest  ap- 
praisal and  the  courage  of  your  statement  is 
Indeed  refreshing  I  have  sent  this  letter  to 
President  Johnson  in  approval  of  your  state- 
ment: 

"Lyndon  B  Johnson. 
'•President  of  the  United  States. 
"T>ie  White  House, 
''Washington.  D  C 

•"Dear  Mr  President  Possibly  your  action 
In  crisis  was  imperative  under  circumstances 
and  programs  inherited  from  proceeding  ad- 
ministrations and  pressures  from  extremist 
groups  in  a  political  campaign  However, 
after  hearing,  and  carefully  reading  your 
speech  and  also  the  comments  of  Senator 
Morse,  and  having  followed  closely  our  coun- 
try"s  actions  In  southeast  Asia,  through  care- 
ful reading  of  our  own  US.  news  reporls-^I 
must  agree  with  Morse. 
"Otherwise  very  sincerely." 

Walter  F.  Faxlancer 
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Rathdrum,  Idaho,  July  26. 1964. 

Wayne  Morse. 
],^■a■.h^ngton.  D.C. 

Dear  Mr  Morse:  No  doubt,  many  people 
are  thinking  as  you  are,  that  we  are  playing 
^•,.n  atomic  suicide  in  southeast  Asia.  Cuba, 
..."d  so  lorth  I  want  to  tell  you  I  am  all  for 
you  You  seem  to  be  the  only  one  in  Wash- 
ington who  has  the  nerve  to  get  up  and  tell 
what  crazy  Insane  ventures  we  get  Involved 
ir  one  after  the  other  I  am  now  writing  the 
secretary  of  State.  Mr  Rusk  It  will  prob- 
ablv  do  "little  good  because  the  people  seem 
to  "be  hypnotized  into  silence.  I  hope  you 
-eceive  the  Canadian  paper,  the  Common- 
wealth. '"Regina.  Sa-^katchewan."  They  quote 
vou  quite  otten.  C:.nada  is  50  years  ahead 
of     us      politically      speaking.        They— the 

eople— went  backward  m  Saskatchewan,  but 
then,  we  have  Bahry  Best  wishes  to  you — 
no  an.swer  Is  necessary.  | 

Slncerelv. 

J.  E.  MCGORAN. 


Cambridge.  Mass., 

Augu.st  8.  1964. 
The  Massachu.-ietts   Congressional  Delega- 
tion. 
\\\i>htngton.  D  C 

Gentlemen  I  think  Anierican  policy  and 
action  m  southeast  Asia  is  the  madness  of  a 
sick  society 

I  will  not  dodge  the  implications  of  this 
sUUement:  I  believe  that  it  is  at  least  argu- 
able and.  at  most,  probable  that  the  people 
of  Vietnam  would  be  better  off  under  a  Com- 
munist government  than  under  any  of  the 
regimes  which  the  United  States  has  spon- 
sored This  Is  not  naivete,  and  presupposes 
my  awareness  that  no  regime  in  this  area 
will,  for  a  long  time,  be  able  to  provide  Its 
pt'ople  with  a  lot  other  than  one  of  sweat 
and  tears.  It  is  the  blood,  and  the  fact  that, 
under  Diem  and  Khanh.  the  sweat  and  tears 
promise  so  little,  which  are  deeply  disturb- 
ing. 

The  support  of  these  regimes  in  general, 
and  present  American  action  in  particular, 
arise  from  the  American  split  personality 
which,  on  the  one  h:ind.  talks  freedom,  but 
on  the  other,  facilitates  repression  In  any 
country  which  can  qualify  for  the  "free 
world'"' label  by  being  sufficiently  anti-Com- 
munist. It  is  the  split  personality  which 
boasts  of  freedom  and  equality,  but  which 
has  tolerated  a  centtiry  of  human  peonage 
m  the  South  as  well  as  second-class  citizen- 
ship in  the  North. 

It  IS  the  sjilit  personality  which,  on  the 
one  hand,  point*  with  pride  to  an  open  so- 
ciety's free  speech  and  free  press  while,  on 
the  other.  It  manipulates  human  beings  com- 
merclallv  through  a  barrage  of  advertising 
hokum  "and  politically  through  managed 
news  and  "cover  stories"  for  the  supersecret 
deceptions  of  such  attencles  as  the  CIA. 

This  is  the  schizophrenia  of  a  nation  which 
really  does  have  a  higher  standard  of  living 
than"  many  parts  of  the  world,  but  so  mis- 
understands the  reasons  for  this,  and  Is  so 
hypnotized  by  the  glitter,  that  its  compassion 
for  poverty  here  and  elsewhere  has  become 
little  more  than  a  collection  of  phrases 
thrown  up  to  cover  the  profitable  rights  of 
proi^erty. 

Such  rents  as  these  (one  could  name  a 
baker's  do'/en  at  least)  in  the  fabric  of  a 
nation  are  notoriously  concealed  by  appeals 
to  an  unquestioning  patriotism,  and  there  is 
no  better  way  to  kill  truth,  already  wounded 
by  the  cold  war,  than  by  conjuring  up  a 
cause  out  of  the  witch's  brew  In  the  Gulf  of 
Tonkin 

It  can  only  extend  the  madness  to  resolve 
that  America  is  united  behind  these  actions. 

Smccrelv  yours, 

John  K.  Dickinson. 
(Copies  to  Senators  Morse  and  Gruenino, 
the  New  York  Times,  and  the  Boston  Globe.) 


Newton ville,   Mass.. 

August  7.  1964. 
Hon.  Wayne  Morse. 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Senator:  Thank  you  for  raising  your 
voice  clearly  on  the  intelligent  side  of  the 
Vietnamese  matter. 

I  am  quoting  for  you  what  I  have  written 
to  President  Johnson: 

"In  her  baccalaureate  address  for  the  Rad- 
cllffe  class  of  1964,  Mrs.  Lyndon  B.  Johnson 
said  that  these  graduates  could  use  their 
talents  to  help  in  an  "unfinished  America 
deep  in  the  process  of  change'  and  that  they 
must  contribute  to  peace  not  disorder." 

I  am  horrified  at  the  retaliation  which 
the  United  States  of  America  has  used 
against  North  Vietnam.  Perhaps  our  de- 
stroyers should  not  have  been  in  the  Bay  of 
Tonkin.  We  should  not  like  to  have  war- 
chips  from  Vietnam  patrolling  in  the  Carib- 
bean, Planes  could  have  carried  out  all 
necessary  surveillance.  Now  we  have  de- 
stroyed all  their  chief  industries.  Ho  Chi 
Mlnh,  well  educated  and  astute,  is  revered 
by  his  people.  Mark  Mancall.  specialist  on 
the  Far  East  at  Harvard,  calls  the  movement 
of  the  people  there  populist  not  Communist. 
This  word  has  become  a  meaningless  term, 
but  Is  a  red  flag  in  Congress  The  Viet- 
namese consider  the  United  States  of  America 
another  colonial  power  like  France.  I  have 
written  you  before  that  my  cousin.  Solange 
Lorrlaux,  was  a  nurse  in  the  hospital  in 
Saigon,  during  the  Indochlnese  war.  The 
United  States  of  America  has  always  sup- 
ported an  autocratic  government  there,  not 
the  People's  National  Party.  V.'e  are  only  in- 
curring more   hatred  with   General  Kanh. 

Let  us  not  be  ruled  by  the  Pentagon.  It 
Is  only  by  peaceful  negotiation,  economic  aid, 
and  restitution  of  what  we  have  destroyed 
that  we  can  'contribute  peace  not  disorder.' 
Wisdom  Is  more  precious  than  rubies,  but 
who  listens,  dear  Senator  Morse.  I  have 
cousins  in  Portland,  by  name  of  Brewer,  de- 
scended from  David  Lorrlaux. 
Keep  up  your  courage. 

Alice   Lorruvx   Murdock. 


RocKFORD.  III.. 

August  5,  1964. 
Dear  Sir:  You  said  it  and  am  I  ever  glad. 
When   is  the   U.S.    public    going   to   see   the 
Vietnam  situation  for  what  it  really  is?     This 
Is  not  a  question  of  blacks  and  whites,  but  a 
highly  complex,  longstanding  problem  which 
we    (Europeans   and    Americans)    have   only 
irritated.     We  "'foreign  devils"  as  the  native 
terminology  has  it.  have  only  served  to  infect 
the  wound.     Well,  you  said  it  and  I  am  de- 
lighted that  there  is  at  least  one  Senator  left 
with  the  courage  of  his  convictions. 
The  best  of  luck  in  the  fight  ahead. 
Sincerely, 

Harriet  Varnum. 


Chicago.  III.. 
August  5,  1964. 
Senator  Wayne  Morse. 
Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Sir:  Your  courage  in  speaking  out 
against  the  spread  of  the  Viatnamese  war  is 
the  only  bright  spot  in  a  dreadfully  gloomy 
development. 

As  a  mother — a  wife  as  of  now:  a  widow  of 
a  World  War  II  soldier.  I  plead  with  you  to 
help  contain  this  spread  of  war. 

I  can't  help  but  feel  that  the  Republican 
convention  and  its  warlike  standardbearer, 
Mr.  Goldwater.  are  creating  a  terrible  war- 
like atmosphere  in  this  country.  I  hope 
President  Johnson  will  understand  that  we 
fear  war  and  that  only  talking  and  peaceful 
settlement  are  the  answers. 

Thank  you  for  the  hope  you  give  me  and 
my  family. 

Cordially. 

Mrs.  M.  West. 


Company  C, 
Naval  Sxtpply  School, 
Athens,  Ga.,  August  5, 1964 
Hon.  Wayne  Morse, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Was)ii7igton,  D.C. 

Dear  Sir:  This  evening  I  heard  your  Inter- 
view on  the  American  reaction  to  the  al- 
leged North  \^etnamese  attack  on  our  de- 
stroyers. I  can  hardly  express  my  grati- 
tude for  a  responsible  person  like  yourself  to 
speak  out  for  what  ycu  believe  is  the  true 
situation  in  this  armed  confrontation. 

I  have  read  reports  In  both  the  New  York 
Times  and  the  Christian  Science  Monitor 
backing  up  your  statement  about  South 
Vietnamese  gunboat  sorties  on  islands  of 
North  Vietnam.  I  am  sure  you  are  well  aware 
of  the  supposed  Laotian  air  attacks,  in  U.S.- 
made  planes,  on  North  Vietnamese  border 
villages  on  August  2.  I  believe  the  American 
people  have  a  right  to  know  both  sides  of 
this  complex  situation.  You  have  done  a 
great  deal  in  the  realization  of  this.  For  the 
sake  01  truth  and  peace  I  deeply  admire  your 
stand. 

Sincerely, 

Carl  M.  Hanson, 

Ensign, 
U.S.  Naval  Reserve. 

DuLtJTH,  Minn., 

August  5, 1964. 

Senator  Wayne  Morse, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Wastiingt07i,  DC. 

DE.\R  Mr.  Morse:  We  would  like  to  express 
our  admiration  for  your  stand  on  the  United 
States'  involvement  in  southeast  Asia. 

Please  continue  to  speak  up  for  true  peace 
and  freedom  in  the  world  by  asking  for  sub- 
mission of  all  disputes  to  the  United  Nations 
without  any  prior  action  by  U.S.  armed 
forces.  t 

SincefiV. 

Don  Klabek, 

Margot   Klaber. 

Nashville,  Tenn.. 

August  5,  1964. 
Senator  Wayne  Morse. 
The  Capitol. 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Morse:  Though  I  am  not 
one  of  your  constituents.  I  want  to  commend 
you  bevond  all  words  for  your  courageous 
"and  honest  condemnation  of  President  John- 
son's wrong  and  unprincipled  actions  In 
southeast  Asia.  It  is  heartening  to  have  one 
Senator  who  will  stand  up  and  be  counted 
as  opposing  a  blank  check  to  that  dreadful 
and  unelected  President  who  now  infests  the 
White  House.  He  will  lead  our  helpless  Na- 
tion into  nuclear  destruction  if  Congress 
does  not  stop  him.  Here  is  the  copy  of  the 
telegram  my  husband  and  I  sent  to  the 
W'hite  House  today: 

■"President  Lyndon  Johnson, 
"T'ne  WInte  House, 
"Washington,  DC: 

"■We  are  unalterably  opposed  to  your  ac- 
tions in  southeast  Asia.  These  actions  are 
both  evil  and  stupid.  As  President  you  are 
leading  America  into  an  unnecessary  and 
suicidal  war  that  will  eventually  destroy  both 
the  United  States  and  the  world. 

"Mr.  and  Mrs.  Walter  Curry." 

May  I  thank  you  on  behalf  of  all  the  help- 
less American  people  who  have  the  intelli- 
gence to  oppose  this  war  policy  so  alien  to 
all  that  President  John  Kennedy  lived  and 
died  for.  Please,  sir.  keep  opposing  that 
awful  President  Lyndon  Johnson. 

Thank  you  for  your  honesty  and  intelli- 
gence and  courage. 

Sincerely, 

Kathryn  Cuhry 
Mrs.  Walter  Curry. 
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UNrvKRSiTY  Crry,  Mo  . 

Augu3t  5.  1964 


Senator  Wayne  Mobsc. 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Wa<!>iington,  D.C. 

De.\r  Sir:  I  wish  to  give  you  heartfelt 
thanks  for  your  magnificent  ngh'  on  S.)uth 
Vietnam  I  hope  you  will  urge  defeat  of 
the  resf-lutlon  and  further  lrr.estlKatl()n  of 
the  incident  Itaelf.  I  cannot  help  wonder- 
ing If  the  CIA  waa  Involved  somehow  It 
sounds  too  much  like  the  Cuban  Invasion. 
It  Is  tarrlble  to  be  so  suspicious  of  one's  own 
government  but  after  the  U  2,  Cuba  and 
many  facts  about  southeast  Asia  whu-h  have 
been  concealed  from  the  public,  I  feel  we 
we  must  depend  on  courageous  people  like 
yuu  to  get  to  the  bottom  of  things. 
Yours  sincerely. 

WlLU.\M    M     BOOTHBY 

SusANvn-LE.  Calif  . 

August  5.  1964 
President  Lyndon  B.  Johnson. 
The  wntte  Hcmae. 
Waihtngton,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  President:  I  feel  that  the  manl- 
f<-s:  destiny  of  the  United  States  is  not  In 
southeast  Asia. 

Southeast  Asia  Is  manifestly  under  the 
hegemony  (or  Monroe  Doctrine  i  of  Red 
China  and  Russia. 

Oeopolltlcal  hegemonic  equity — a  geo- 
political evaluation  of  the  southeast  Asian 
situation-  portrays  the  United  States  as  the 
present  .iggressor  upon  the  continent  of  Asia 

Theref.ire,  the  United  States  sh.>uld  evacu- 
ate .111  political  refugees  and  withdraw  from 
southeast  Asia.  Providence  has  decreed  that 
this  Is  in  oui;  best  Interest.  Providentially, 
thf  trend  of  current  history  on  every  con- 
tinent on  earth  Is  from  nationalism  to  con- 
tmentalism.  I.e..  the  economic  and  political 
unification      of      every      continent  This 

Inexorable  trend  of  current  historv  should  be 
unlversailv  recognized   and  cooperated  with 

With  all  good  wishes. 
Sincerely. 

The  Reverend  John   J    Hancock. 


Detroit.  Mich  . 

August  5    19>y4. 
Senator  Watne  Morse. 
U  S  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Morse-  Like  a  million  other 
Americans.  I  am  terrified  I  have  children 
and  grandchildren  I  lived  through  the 
First  World  War  and  the  Second  World  War. 
They  couldn't  happen.  But  thev  did  After 
the  war  to  make  the  world  safe  f  t  democ- 
racy, no  country  would  ever  permit  a  monster 
like  Hitler  to  come  to  power  But  the  most 
civilized   country   In    the   modern    world   did 

Why  was  the  7th  Fleet  flexing  Its  muscles 
off  the  s<^jutheast  coast  of  Asia '  This  arrogant 
gesture  of  Intimidation  of  a  small  nation  Is 
not  explained  by  the  repetitious  use  of  the 
phrase  International  waters  "  Of  course  we 
own  the  high  seas  but  It  would  seem  to  a 
calm  person  that  the  only  purp<^ise  of  Ameri- 
can destroyers  Just  outside  the  line  of  de- 
marcation would  be  to  create  an  incident 
which  would  give  us  an  excuse  to  Involve 
North  Vietnam.  We've  tried  everything 
e  Ise , 

The  little  soldier  of  fortune.  Oeneral 
Khanh.  who  can  disturb  the  mighty  Pen- 
tagon bv  calling  It  a  paper  Tlijer.  .'ind  Mr 
GoLDWATER  3  bully  boys  seem  to  be  calling 
the  turns  on  our  foreign  policy  God  help 
us 

You  and  Senator  Pclbright,  and  a  few — 
very  few — others  speak  with  the  v^ilce  of 
sanity  You  recognize  that  we  are  living  In 
a  new  world  where  the  old  maneuvers  will 
no  ;.)nger  meet  the  problems  You  point  out, 
with  an  unerring  consistency,  the  danger  of 
retaining  the  "big  stick"  foreign  policy  For 
those  who  believed  that  might  makers  right 
this    policy    was    successful    as    1  mg    as    the 


United  States  wielded  Its  big  stick  In  this 
hemisphere  and  had  no  nation  to  challenge 
It  We  are  not  living  In  that  kli.d  of  world 
now  and  two  great  fx.wers  are  ready  to  chal- 
lenge our  right  to  push  little  nations  around 
Sincerely, 

Josephine  Oomon 

Kensington.  Md  , 

Augu.1t  6.  1964 

Dear  Senator  Morse  I  admire  and  respect 
the  courage  which  you  showed  In  your  re- 
marks on  TV  last  night  on  the  Vietnam  situ- 
ation It  Is  easy  Uj  show  courage  by  reacting 
instinctively  in  the  eye-fur-an-eye  tradition, 
f.spe<ially  when  you  have  predominant  force 
However,  It  Is  much  harder  to  state  both 
sides  of  the  case,  to  admit  that  we  share 
responsibility  for  the  deterioration  of  the 
situation,  and  to  be  self-crlllcal 

During  emotional  times  such  as  these,  what 
you  said  Is  not  likely  to  be  popular.  In  the 
sense  of  getting  others  to  vote  with  you 
However,  It  Is  popuLir  In  the  best  sense  of 
the  word,  for  the  millions  who  will  not  admit 
agreeing  with  you  nevertheless  know  that 
you  are  right  Of  course,  most  of  us  do  not 
know  all  the  facts  concerning  what  led  up 
to  the  attacks  on  the  US  destroyers.  How- 
ever, we  all  know  that  you  are  right  In  Insist- 
ing that  we  consider  the  whole  matter  In  as 
unbiased  and  objective  u  manner  as  possible 

M'jte  p<  i'.ver  to  you 
Sincerely  yours. 

William  A  Root. 

Bronx.  N.Y.. 
Augu.^t  5.  1964. 
Hon    W.^Y.NE  Morse. 
U  S    Senate. 
Washington,  D  C 

De\r  Sir  Thank  goodness  there  are  honest 
peace  loving  people  like  yourself  In  the  Sen- 
ate Too  bad  you  weren't  President  You 
have  consistently  fought  for  Justice  We  are 
with  you 

Sincerely. 

Hal  and  Irfnf  I.evi.v 


New   York    N  Y  . 

August   5.  1964 
Senator  Wayne  Morse. 
Senate  Office   Building 
Washmgtnn.    DC. 

Dear  Senator  Morse  I  would  like  Ui  let 
you  know  that  your  statements  on  the  Viet- 
namese crises  have  my  full  support,  and 
further,  express  my  gratitude  for  your  cour- 
age in  voicing  these  views. 
Respectfully  yours. 

Miriam  Ehrenberc 


New  York,  NY  . 

Augu.1t   5    1964 
Dear   Senator    Morse:    I    was    waiting    for 
at  least  one  lone  voice  to  speak  out  against 
the  tragedy  that  is  now  being  carried  out  in 
N.^rth  Vietnam,  and  t(Xlav  It  came  throiigh 
I  cannot  express  the  admiration  and  respect 
I  felt   for  you  when  I  heard  your  protest  on 
television  Just   a  short  while  ago.     I'm  sorry 
you're  alone,  but  It's  gcxxl  to  know  someone 
speaks  for  us  who  feel  so  helpless 
Sincerely. 

Prances  Matsoukas 


The  Martin  Co., 

Oiikland.  Caltf 
Dear  Senator  Mor.se    Because  I  esteem  you 
so  highly  as  the  leading  voice  of  American 
conscience.    I    am    sending    you    a    copy    of 
this   letter   to  the  President 

"Oakland.  Calif  . 

"August  5.  1964 
"President  Lyndon  Johnson. 
■White  Hoiu^e 
'Washington.  D  C 

"Dear  Mr  President:  I  would  be  derelict 
m  my  m<jral  duty  If  I  failed  to  air  my  alarm. 
Indignation,  and  great  concern  over  your 
appa:;ing  and  harty  action  In  Vietnam      One 


could  well  understand  a  Hitler  or  Go  id  water 
takliii;  such  de«pernte  steps,  but  Is  dumb- 
founded at  a  Lyndon  Johnson  being  so  In- 
volved (;s[>eclully  after  placing  so  much  faith 
and  confidence  In  him  and  hearing  his  oft- 
repeated  pronouncements  about  'peace,  free- 
dom, and  security.'  about  disarmament  being 
everybody's  business,  and  believing  him  to 
be  sincere  In  his  appeal  to  the  people  to  help 
me  end  hatred,  bigotry.  Intolerance,  .md  vi- 
olence In  the  world'  and  also  to  end  the 
Cold  war  ' 

"Might  a  common  citizen  remind  you 
Mr  Fresldent.  that  your  Imprudent  action 
In  North  Vietnam  Is  in  direct  contradiction 
to  these  lofty  pronouncements  and  harmful 
to  your  Image''  and  that  they  are  In  violation 
of  International  law.  as  well  as  the  moral 
law — subjecting  you  Ut  the  wrath  of  Cxl 
and  of  mankind'' 

"Further,  might  one  remind  you  that  your 
great  predecessor  F  D  R — whom  you  highly 
esteemed  and  with  whom  you  worked  so 
hard — had  outlined  a  way  for  settling  such 
international  Incidents,  and  had  given  to 
humanity — with  your  help  -the  four  free- 
doms, still  to  be  realized,  and  the  great  world 
tribunal,  the  United  Nations,  which  was  ded- 
icated to  preserve  peace,  law,  and  order  In 
the  world,  and  that  your  unilateral  action 
In  Nr)rth  Vietnam  Is  a  sacrilege  and  a  des- 
ecration upon  that  great  monument  to  man- 
kind, and  to  the  memory  of  its  founder, 

"It  Is  all  the  more  appalling,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, that  you  should  order  .such  devastation 
upon  a  people  without  first  giving  the  world 
assurance  beyond  a  reasonable  doubt,  that 
these  PT  boats  were  really  from  North  Viet- 
nam— other  than  by  the  statements  of  war- 
minded  Admirals,  and  trigger-happy  milita- 
rists Itching  to  put  their  weapons  Into  opera- 
tion—causing mature  minds  to  question 
'could  these  not  have  been  from  South  Viet- 
nam or  Formosa,  whose  leaders  are  well 
known  for  wanting  to  embroil  us  In  a  war 
against  Communist  Asia?'  Is  this  a  case 
of  the  fleas  wagijlng  the  tall,  to  wag  the 
dog'' 

"And  could  It  h.ive  been  f.ite  or  the  ghosts 
■  f  the  three  freedom  fighters  from  Missis- 
sippi which  arose  from  their  graves- -across 
the  perimeter — as  an  omen  to  warn  and 
haunt  you  at  the  very  moment  you  were 
proclaiming  to  the  world  your  order  txi  the 
Armed  Forces  to  ■preser\e  freedom'  on  the 
other  side  of  the  world  when  such  forces  iire 
so  vitally  needed  to  establish  law,  order  and 
freedom  In  Mississippi  and  other  Southern 
States  where  It  has  been  so  long  denied? 

"Last  night  I  dreamed  that  bombs  were 
bursting  over  San  Francisco  and  awoke  trem- 
bling Later  I  dreamed  of  belnt:  along  a 
waterfront  and  again  bombs  were  spreading 
havoc  and  devastation  everywhere — with  peo- 
ple   running    for    their    lives 

"God  grant  that  such  forebodings  are 
groundless  and  that  we  still  have  time  to 
rectify  our  mistakes  and  make  the  necessary 
adjustments  to  avert  the  horror  of  modern 
war.  I  pray  that  you  will  search  your  con- 
science and  seek  divine  guidance  to  help 
you  direct  the  course  of  our  great  Nation  In 
leading  the  world  to  peace,  security,  and  jus- 
tice and  that  you  move  to  restirrect  the 
United  Nations  to  Its  Intended  place  In  his- 
tory- to  unite  the  world  Into  a  compact  of 
nations,  seeking  to  re.ich  agreement,  under- 
standing, cooperation,  and  friendship 
through  world  law  and  order  and  finally  to 
achieve  worldwide  disarmament  and  freeing 
man — once  and  for  all  from  the  biU-barlsm 
of  war 

"A  place  In  eternity  is  reserved  for  the  man 
who  succeeds  In  this  great  achievement. 
Prom  where  you  are.  In  the  mcvst  important 
position  in  history,  the  oppcjrtunlty  Is  at 
hand  for  you  to  do  this  everlasting  service 
to  humanity  The  choice  Is  yours  Chcxise 
well  and  tiike  advantage  of  your  great  op- 
[K)rtunlty.  and  measure  up  to  the  challenge 
t>efore  you.  and  you  will  live  In  Immortality. 


1961, 
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Pass  it  up  and  you  will  be  Just  another  for- 
gotten man 

Tlie  true  road  to  freedom.  Mr.  President, 
Is  to  return  to  FDR's  Four  Freedoms,  long 
bvpiis-'^''l  and  forgotten.  If  we  are  to  talk 
aixiut  freedom  for  the  world  It  is  well  that 
we  achieve  freedom — political,  social,  and 
economic-  for  our  own  people  first.  Every 
public  servant  is  conscious  of  his  duties  to 
secure  these  freedoms  for  our  people,  since  It 
is  written  In  our  charters  of  liberty  that  'the 
purpo.se  of  goverimient  Is  to  promote  the 
general  welfare  ' 

"Most  sincerely  yours, 

"A  Martin." 


Ann  Arbor.  Mich., 

August  6, 1964. 
Senator  Wayne  Morse. 
Senate  Office  Building. 

Wci'^h:nyton.  D.C.  * 

Dear  Senator  Morse:  Thank  you,  for  being 
couragc<itis  enough  to  call  a  spade  a  spade 
about  the  arnud  action  In  North  Vietnam. 
We  so  patently  provoked  this  attack  to  Justify 
taking  action  our  militarists  wanted  to  take 
all  along.  Now  the  Chinese  say  they  can't 
stand  by  while  their  friends  are  attacked. 

Ple.ise  keep  up  your  efforts  to  Inform  the 
country  and  to  make  the  administration  and 
Congress  act  In  an  honest,  rather  than  a  po- 
litically expedient,  manner. 
Sincerely  yours. 

L.  Richard  Hoftman. 

Leavenworth.  Kans., 

August  7.  1964. 
Dear  Senator  Morse:   Let's  stop  this  mad- 
ness about  "limited  wars"  that  kill  our  boys, 
Just  the  same.     We   read  that  our  bombers 
go    and    "shellac"    North    Vietnam    and    our 
ships    ro:im    the    coivsts    of   North    Vietnam, 
"presumably"     looking     for     trouble,     what 
else?      0\ir    m;u-lnes    kill    Cuban    soldiers    at 
Guantanamo  (we  heard  It  on  the  radio)  and 
that's  provoking  war  In  anybody's  language? 
What   If  Soviet  shlj)S  "hit"  the  coast  of  the 
United    Statee'      Our    people    will    be    mad 
too.     "Lets  not  do  to  others  what  we  don't 
want  to   be  done  unto  us."     This  will  save 
our  buys  and  the  escalation  of  a  war.    Maybe 
the    Soviets    do   not   like    Mao's    intentions, 
but  they  cant  let  them  go  down  the  drain 
and    that's  coming   surely   in   this  world  of 
trouble      The    new    policy   of   brinkmanship 
win  bring  only  more  and  more  wars  with  our 
boys    being    bled    all    over    the    world.      We 
don't  see  any  freedom  being  looked  upon  in 
that  way      If  those  foreign  backward  places 
want      communism     let      them      find      the 
hard  way      Why  shall  wc  go  and  bail  them 
ouf    I  think  some  gun  manufacturers  want 
money  out  of  the  deal?     Not  with  my  boys. 
Let's  send   those  manufacturers  to  fight  In 
the  first  line  of  fire  and  they  will  quit.    Let's 
send    the    gold    HO    to    fight    as    flrstline 
Inf.mtrymeu    to    see    the    vestltures    of    war 
for  themselves      Let's  send  them  to  Vietnam 
Instead  of  staying  home  making  Jackets,  etc., 
etc      This   war  business   is  not  good.     A  lot 
of  [)eople  do  not  want  to  work  in  peacetlm.e 
industries    any    more — "no    money    in    it", 
they    say       So.    It    is    no    good.      It    Is    very 
funny  that  there  !s  not  $1  billion  of  dough 
for  the  war  on  ix>verty.     There  never  seems 
to    t>e    enouch    doueh    for    that    and    urgent 
needs   in   this   USA      Care   of   the  oldsters, 
S(x:lvil  security  geared   to  the  cost  of  living. 
No   minimum   wages   for   all,   etc,,   etc.      Not 
enough    research    on    cancer,    etc.,    etc.,    etc. 
Not  enough  loans  for  small  houses  (In  large 
scale)    for   the    poverty    stricken    (less   than 
$'2,000    a    yean        No    legislation    to    curtail 
the  monofKiUes   of  drugs.     The  high  cost  of 
gouig  to  the  doctor,  etc..  etc.    The  darn  dls- 
criininatlon      The  Government  doesnt  have 
money  for  financing  1  million  Jobs  at  least. 
When  private  enterprise  fails  to  provide  Jobs, 
It  Is  up  to  the  U  S.  Government  to  dig  In  and 
m.ike  them  without  wars  and  let  the  rest  of 
us  pay  the  costs      (It's  only  Just.)     They  can 


raise  the  Ctovernment  employees'  pay  but 
they  never  seem  to  have  enough  to  raise  the 
minimum  wage  to  $1.50. 

They  never  seem  to  have  any  dough 
or  vote,  for  that.  Yet  It  is  very  easy  to  vote 
47  billion  bucks  for  armaments.  Didnt  they 
say  that  we  have  enough  bucks  to  take  care 
of  the  globe?  Well — well.  Let's  speak  there 
loud  and  loud.  The  thinking  Americans, 
etc.,  are  behind  you.  Let's  stop  this  useless- 
ness  before  it's  too  late  and  mourning  will 
fill  the  homes  of  lots  of  Americans,  and  let's 
not  crop  the  hate  of  the  world.  We  are  learn- 
ing In  Vietnam  what  the  French  did.  Ob- 
viously we  are  getting  blamed  for  it  all.  The 
people  of  South  Vietnam  do  not  like  their 
Government,  otherwise  they  would  be  fight- 
ing like  hell  for  us.  Why  get  into  a  losing 
mess  to  earn  the  hate  of  all  those  people, 
for  decades  and  all  in  the  name  of  freedom'' 
■We  like  your  guts  there.  We  wish  there 
were  more  like  you.  Let's  say  to  Mr.  Johnson 
to  declare  an  offensive  into  the  poverty  front 
with  a  billion  bucks  now.  Otherwise  it's  Just 
another  gimmick  to  deceive  the  voters  like 
Goldwater  said. 

Mr.   Morse,  become   loud   to  avoid   atomic 
war.    We  are  traveling  that  way  now. 

Worried. 


New  York,  N.Y.,  Aiu/ust  6. 1964. 
Senator  Wayne  Morse, 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Senator:  I  heard  your  comment  on 
TV  and  read  it  in  the  New  York  Times.  It 
is  encouraging  to  see  such  courage  on  the 
part  of  an  elected  official  speaking  the  truth 
against  almost  overpowerful  odds. 

It  has  not  been  revealed  too  clearly  in  the 
press  that  there  was  a  naval  battle  going  on 
with  U.S.  ships  watching  South  Vietnamese 
battle  the  north.  It  is  wonderful  that  it  was 
aired  on  national  TV  and  in  the  Senate. 
They  must  close  their  ears  to  such  talk. 

I  don't  care  what  the  Pope  or  bishops  say, 
you  spoke  like  Christ,  speaking  out  against 
the  multitude  of  hatred  and  self-righteous- 
ness, 

I  work  as  a  piping  designer  in  New  York 
and  I  might  get  fired  if  my  real  views  were 
known.  That  is  how  bad  the  atmosphere  Is 
here  in  the  United  States.  If  you  go  against 
the  atmosphere  of  class  and  political  hatred 
vou  are  accused  of  being  crazy  by  your  family 
and  are  limited  In  the  field  of  possible  em- 
ployment. What  is  all  this  talk  about  free- 
dom. 

The  spirit  of  truth  grant  you  great  cour- 
age. 

A.  L.  Rotondi. 


Evanston.  III.. 

August  5.  1964. 
Dear  Senator  Morse:  This  evening  I  heard 
what  you  said  on  the  "CBS  Report." 

I'm  sure  there  are  many,  many  people  who 
agree  with  your  sentiments  but  won't  take 
the  trouble  to  give  you  any  support. 

We  should  be  grateful  for  sane  thinkers. 
when  too  many  of  our  national  actions  are 
inspired  by  militaristic  thinking. 
Sincerely  yours. 

RoLLAND  H.  Luce. 


Harbor.  Wash  . 

August  5,  1964. 
Senator  Wayne  B.  Morse. 
U.S.  Senate  Building. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator:  In  view  of  the  alarming  de- 
velopments in  North  and  South  Vietnam  it 
is  all  the  more  imperative  to  redouble  all 
efforts  toward  bringing  about  a  negotiation 
of  the  whole  of  the  southeast  Asia  problem. 

Are  these  latest  events  In  North  Vietnam 
another  instance  of  behind-the-scenes  en- 
gineering of  the  CIA?  And  is  it  not  a  fact 
that  it  is  the  United  States  of  America  which 
is  the  real  aggressor  In  southeast  Asia? 

If  it  Is  the  policy  of  this  administration 
to  become  involved  In  a  war  with  the  Repub- 
lic of  China  there  Is  no  possible  way  to  know 
what  this  may  lead  to.  It  seems  to  me  that 
the  policies  of  the  United  States  of  America 
all  around  the  world  do  not  lean  toward 
peace  but  toward  war  and  remind  me  of  the 
maxim  that  "whom  the  gods  would  destroy 
they  first  make  mad." 

I  most  sincerely  hope  that  you  will  use 
all  of  your  efforts  to  avert  a  disaster  for  the 
United  States  of  America  and  for  the  whole 
world. 

Sincerely, 

F.  R.  SCOTT. 


Madison.  Wis.,  August  5.  1964. 
Dear  Senator  Morse:  You  deserve  the  Na- 
tion's thanks  and  congratulations  for  your 
courageous  stand  against  the  arbitrary  and 
political  actions  of  the  President  against 
Vietnam.  We  need  more  Senators  who  are 
statesmen  enough  to  speak  out  exactly  what 
they  believe.  You  are  about  the  only  one 
left  who  can  do  it.  Most  private  citizens. 
Including  many  professors  such  as  I.  are 
afraid  to  speak  out  publicly,  or  sign  their 
names  to  such  a  letter.  Many  young  citizens 
are  losing  faith  in  their  Government  and 
won't  make  use  of  their  first  opportunity  to 
vote. 


Kendall  Park.  N.J., 

August  6,1964. 

Hon.  Wayne  Morse, 
US  Sen-ate, 
Wa.shington.  DC. 

My  Dear  Senator:  Hearty  congratulations 
on  your  magnificent  stand  for  moral  integ- 
rity" concerning  the  Vietnam  situation.  This 
entire  business,  revolting  from  the  start,  has 
now  climaxed  to  new  heights  of  hypocrisy 
and  aggression, 

I  write  as  a  retired  university  professor  and 
clergyman  (Baptist)  and  an  old  China  hand, 
formerly  on  the  faculty  of  West  China  Union 
University.  Ever  since  a  term  paper  as  a  Har- 
vard undergraduate  many  years  ago  I  have 
had  keen  Interest  in  Indochina  and  have  fol- 
lowed the  course  of  developments  closely. 

In  case  It  has  not  already  occurred  to  you 
for  use  In  your  challenge  of  present  policy, 
you  may  find  the  analogy  between  the  role 
played  by  the  United  States  pf  America  today 
re  -Vietnam  and  that  of  England  in  our  Civil 
War.     Hence  this  special  delivery  letter. 

Repudiating  the  treaty  of  1954  that  provid- 
ed for  supervised  pan-Vietnam  elections, 
the  southern  states  of  Vietnam  have  seceded. 
As  did  England  a  century  ago  in  aiding  our 
South,  we.  the  United  States  of  America, 
finding  the  secession  to  our  advantage,  at- 
tempted to  make  it  permanent.  We  honor 
Abraham  Lincoln  for  preserving  the  Union 
even  though  it  was  at  the  cost  of  a  terrible 
war. 

How  then  can  we  without  repudiating  our 
own  history  charge  aggression  to  Ho  Chi-min 
for  making  use  of  any  means  he  sees  fit  to  re- 
store the  unity  provided  for  by  the  founding 
treaty? 

It  is  we  who  are  the  aggressors. 
Moreover,  we  proclaim  that  democracy  Is 
void  of  moral  content  as  far  as  we  are  con- 
cerned: when  free  elections  are  to  our  advan- 
tage to  preserve  the  image  we  desire  we  per- 
mit them;  when  they  do  not  suit  us  we  back 
up  the  tyrannies  that  know  they  would  be 
overthrow-n  if   they  allowed  them. 

You  in  daring  to  stand  forth  for  morality 
in  our  foreign  relations  give  hope  that  some- 
how this  Nation  may  survive.     At  the  mo- 
ment the  verdict  of  history  is  against  us. 
Respectfully  yours, 

J.  Spencer  Kennard,  Jr. 


Dear  Senator:  The  letter  below.  "WTltten  to 
the  Tacoma  News  Tribune,  expresses  the  sen- 
timents of  many  about  the  way  we  are 
antagonizing  the  sleeping  forces  of  Asia. 

Harold  J.  Bass. 
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"Tacoma.  Wash  . 

'August  4,  1964. 
'The  Lftter-Box  Editor, 
T  :'''j'n.a  News-Tribune, 
Taco?na.  Wash,. 

Dear  EIjitor:  There  are  certain  similarities 
between  the  northern  part  of  the  Oulf  of 
Mexico,  to  our  south,  and  the  Gulf  of  Ton- 
icm.  at  the  southeast  of  China.  The  Gulf 
yi  Mtwiiij  is  bounded  by  Fhjrida  on  the  east, 
Tt  x.i.s  :;  the  northwest,  and  a  stretch  of  our 
South:.!:. a  on  the  north  The  Gulf  of  Ton- 
kin Is  b(junded  by  the  Chinese  island  of 
H.i.:..i:i  >n  the  east.  China  ii  the  north,  and 
Chinas  ally.  North  Vie*nan\  on  the  west. 
There  is  this  difference,  however,  whereas  the 
Gulf  of  Tonkin  Is  only  150  miles  across,  the 
Gulf  of  Melxco,  from  St  Petersburg.  Pla.,  to 
Corpu.s  Christi.  Tex  .  Is  six  times  that  distance. 
■'Think,  now.  of  how  our  hatred  would  be 
aroused  if  a  Chinese  7th  Fleet  were  to  sail 
back  and  forth,  year  in  year  out.  in  a  polic- 
ing operation,  anywhere  from  15  to  25  miles 
off  our  southern  border — in  a  gulf  we  had 
come  to  regard  as  our  waters.  Would  we 
not  look  upon  the  action  as  a  continual 
vaunting  of  their  mU-ht  and  a  continual 
tu.intlng  )f  our  pride''  Do  we  wonder  If 
the  Chinese  and  the  North  Vietnamese  feel 
that  way  about  our  fleet  patrolling  their 
coast,  9,000  miles  from  ours'' 

"We  have  been  asking  for  trouble  there 
ever  since  we  began  to  patrol  the  coast  of 
China  nearly  15  years  ago.  We  are  making 
an  extra  bid  for  it  when  we  set  about  to 
patrol  waters  enclosed  bv  Chinese  territory. 
Is  it  not  senseless  to  keep  on  goading  u  w  ik- 
i:'.g  giant' 

Remember  how  much  we  loved  the  Brit- 
ish when  their  ships  patrolled  off  our  coast 
a  century  and  a  half  ago' 

We  have  no  business  continually  putting 
the  squeeze  on  Asia     In  'he  end.  we  will  have 
an    •jn-Aanted  explosion   on  our   hand.s      Let 
u.s  be  'Aarned  by  the  flickering  of  sjiarks. 
"Y  )urs  very  sincerely. 

"Rev   Harold  J   Bass. 
The  HilUide  Coy-imunity  Church." 


Los  Angeles,  CALir  , 

.4u<7u<t  5.  1964. 
Dear  Senator  Morsf;  I  would  like  to  praise 
V'ur  most  courageous  st.md  on  the  Vietnam 
conflict  It  Is  clear  that  your  positions  on 
the  major  Issues  of  our  time  are  based  on 
objective  levelheaded  thought  rather  than 
braggartlsm  and  blind  patriotism  You  will 
probably  be  subject  to  great  criticism,  but 
r  >r  that  matter  so  were  the  men  in  our 
:  i*e  President's  Pulitzer  Prize  winning  book 
when  thf-y  dared  to  follow  the  dictates  of 
their  conscience,  even  If  it  meant  taking  an 
unpopul.ir  stand  In  these  times  of  "witch- 
hunts" that  create  an  atmosphere  unfa- 
vorable to  dissension,  and  of  chauvanistlc 
superpatrlotism  that  blind  man's  powers  to 
see  truths,  yours  is  truly  a  "profile  In  cour- 
age " 

Y   lors  very  truly, 

Victor  Dinnerstein. 


Oak  Park    IlT 

.August  5.  1964. 
Senator  Wayne  Morse, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C 

Dear  Sir  I  wish  to  congratulate  you  on 
your  stand  on  the  question  of  southeast  Asia. 
I  hope  that  all  intelligent  American  citizens 
will  Join  you  In  an  effort  to  prevent  our  Gov- 
ernment from  undertaking  any  steps  which 
will  lead  u.s  into  another  war  At  present 
the  outlook  seems  almost  hopeless. 
Best    wishes    for  success, 

Frank  C   Cleveland. 


San  Francisco,  Calif  . 

Auguit  5.  1964. 
SuUktor  Wayne  Morse. 
Senate  Office  Buildmg. 
Washington.  D  C 

Dear  Senator  Morse;  My  family  and  I.  in 
our  hope  for  world  peace,  wholeheartedly 
support  your  statements  indicating  the  folly 
of  the  military  attack  on  North  Vietnam. 

Peaceful  negotiation  is  the  only  answer- 
otherwise  the  world  may  go  up  in  nuclear 
flames. 

More  power  to  you.  Your  courageous 
honesty  is  In  the  great  tradition  of  Jefferson 
and  Lincoln. 

Yours  truly, 

Melvin  Krantzler 


Chicago,  III  , 
August  5.  1964. 
Senator  Wayne  Morse, 
Washington.  DC 

Dfar  Sir:  I  heartily  agree  with  you.  that 
the  United  States  should  call  a  conference 
of  the  U.N.  I  am  a  Democrat  but  don't 
think  we  should  be  In  Vietnam  or  Korea.  I 
think  the  Communists  are  trying  to  distract 
our  attention  from  Cuba  where  they  already 
have  too  much  of  a  foothold. 
Yours  truly. 

Katherine  Kale. 


SArcus,  Calif.. 

August  4.  1964 
Senator  Wayne  Morse, 
Sew  Senate  Office  Building. 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dt  AR  Wayne;    Dont  let  anyone  back  you 
down  on  Vietnam      Don't  let  us  down. 


Keep  up  the  good  fight. 


John  Hoffman 


Los  Angeles.  C^vtF  . 

August  5,   196i 

Dear  Senator  Morse:  To  counter  the 
smears  that  will  be  directed  at  you  by  the 
kept  mouthpieces  of  the  military-lndustrlal- 
financial  combine  for  your  remarks  ti.>day. 
please  accept  my  sincere  thanks  on  behalf 
of  the  voiceless,  misled  little  people  for  the 
priceless  contribution  you  made  toward  our 
country's  survival.  There  seems  to  be  but 
li  handful  in  the  Senate  with  your  courage 
and  real  patriotism 

When  Alexander  Hamilton  gave  birth  to 
my  little  outfit.  174  years  ago,  he  said.  "It 
must  be  a  military  organization  because  of 
the  nice  sense  of  honor  a  military  man  must 
possess  "  After  covering  the  Pentagon  from 
1947  to  1956  for  Douglas  Aircraft  Co.  and 
watching  the  spending  habits  of  our  military 
procurement  personnel,  as  well  as  the  effect 
on  uur  military  brass,  of  unlimited  expense 
accounts,  both  in  uniform  and  when  on  in- 
dustry payroll,  I  wondered  where  the  nice 
sense  of  honor  had  gone 

Now  we  are  on  the  brink  of  a  bottomless 
chasm  resulting  from  the  covert  operations 
of  our  Intelligence  community  You  know  as 
I  know  that  violent  military  action  may 
please  top  brass  snug  In  their  deep  caverns 
but  the  flower  of  our  youth  will  die  a  need- 
less death  and  pernaps  with  them  there  will 
disappear  from  this  earth  the  Western  civil- 
ization our  people  have  created  during  the 
past  few  thousand  years 

A  book  written  by  James  Warblns  in  1964. 
"United  SUtes  In  a  Changing  World,"  has  a 
most  Interesting  conclusion  (p  483.  Lib.  of 
Cong   card  54    10506)  : 

The   teachings  of  Jesus  Christ   have  now 
become  imperatives  of  survival." 

The  United  States  cannot  alone  save  civili- 
zation, but  by  default  of  affirmative  leader- 
ship it  can  come  perilously  close  to  insuring 
civilization's  end. 

There  Is  even  a  lesson  to  learn  In  John 
Scall's   story   as    It    broke    this    week,    telling 


h(.)w     anxious    the    USSR      rcjire.sciuatives 
were   in    1962   to   prevent   v,.i.'- 

Il  was  the  Republican  80th  Congress  that 
laid  the  foundation  for  the  cold  war  with 
the  Air  Power  Board  (Fmletteri  and  the 
Contract  Act  (now  called  Armed  Services 
Contract  Act)  permitting  risk-free  negoti- 
ated  Gtjvernment  contracts  and  of  course 
the  NME  putting  the  CIA  and  separate  Air 
Force  on  the  statute  books  Isn't  it  a  re- 
markable coincidence  that  two  men  (Dulles 
and  McCone)  wiio  have  made  most  of  their 
fortunes  from  defense  industry  bxishiess 
ha\e  headed  CIA  for  many  years?  Y<ju  can 
also  read  In  Goldwater's  speeches  and  GOP 
platform  perpetual  spending  for  defense. 
Sincerely, 

George  B    Geely, 
Cuptam.   US.  Coast  Guard    [Retired). 


Western  Springs,  III 

August  5,  1964. 
Senator  Wayne  Morse, 
WaaMngton,  u  c 

Dear  Senator;  Thank  you  for  your  cou- 
rageous efforts  to  Inform  the  American  pop- 
ulation about  our  Government's  ruthless  pol- 
icies In  Vietnam. 

It  Is  revolting  to  hear  officials  prate  about 
freedom  In  South  Vietnam.  There  has 
iie\er  been  an  election  since  the  United  States 
has  taken  control  In  that  unfortunate  coun- 
try and  none  is  planned.  It^  people  have 
only  the  freedom  to  die  so  that  the  United 
States  can  save  face 

The  peace  of  the  United  States  has  become 
the  peace  of  death.  The  action  of  our  lead- 
ers is  completely  inexcusable,  barbaric,  out- 
rageous. 

Mr.  and  Mrs   F   L   Crawford 

Rinetla.n'uer.  Wis  . 

August  4.  19'^>4 
Senator  Wavne  Morse. 
IVa.'*'!  ington,  DC 

Dear  Sir  I  want  to  convey  my  endorse- 
ment of  your  view  on  Vietnam.  It  coin- 
cides with  Impressions  I  have  long  had  that 
the  United  States  today  is  constantly  look- 
ing for  trouble  and  in  the  most  belligerent 
and  bellicose  country  of  all  as  well  as  en- 
tirely hypocritical  in  that  we  do  many 
things  that  we  criticize  when  others  do  It, 
I  am  a  Legion  member. 
Yours  very  truly. 

C.  T    G.  Carlson. 


LoN<;  I.siAND  ("rrv    NY  , 

August  5.  1964 
President  Johnson. 
The  White  Hou.-^e, 
Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Sir:  I  have  Just  heard  ni"  rts  of  our 
retaliation  on  the  PT  boat  attacks 

What  are  we  doing  in  the  Gulf  of  Tonkin? 
This  gulf  is  surrounded  by  Communist  ter- 
ritory It  is  their  backyard  Our  presence 
there  with  warships  is  provocative  As  f.ir  as 
I  can  see  we  are  starting  trouble.  The  kind  of 
trouble  that  will  cost  more  American  lives 
and  drain  more  of  our  resources 

I  have  not  heard  one  argument  which 
Justifies  such  a  sacrifice. 

Why  Is  this  area  not  neutrall2ed  under 
V  N    supervision? 

Why? 

RE.VE    A      RLKVfS, 

Former  Air  Force  Pilot. 
(Copies  to  Senators  Kkati.ng.  Javits,  Fltl- 
bright.     HtMf'MRfY       ,ind     the     New     York 
Times  ) 

IJEAR  biR  1  hope  you  will  oppose  John- 
son's Vietnam  policy.  Indochina  should  be 
neutralized.  How  can  the  U  S  people  get 
the  facts  on  this  filthy,  futile  war''  Can  you 
help? 

A    MoREAtr, 

Petalvm  \   Calif 
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I  suijpori  vour  general  outlook  on  the 
vi^'u  un  situation  As  vou  note,  what  would 
he  'th'e  reaction  in  the  United  States  and 
Mexico  were  foreign  warships  to  patrol  in- 
rieflnitelv  the  Caribbean?  Whatever  Is  wrong 
in  the  North  Vietnam  and  Chinese  behavior 
the  United  States  is  not  100  percent  right,  In 
Its  behavior  m  that  area.  It  does  not  appear 
th'il  regardless  of  vcars  of  military  activity 
in'south  Vietnam,  and  the  spending  of  large 
sums  the  U.S.  policy  has  made  any  progress 
in  altering  an  obsolete  and  oppressive  so- 
cial' economic  and  political  situation  in 
South  Vietnam.  If  such  progress  would  be 
made  consistently,  perhaps  more  opposition 
to  t!;e  Virtcong   would   appear  than  has  so 

far  .ippcirid 

'"       '  '  j.  A.  Hamilton. 

\\l\  Mlll'F.  Il.L.  ^         I 

MiLW.AUKEE,  Wis., 

August  5.  1964. 
Dear  Senator  Morse;  We  support  you  on 
your  stand  concerning  Vietnam.  We  were 
glad  to  hear  vou  spe.ik  out  against  U.S.  ac- 
tion in  .MHitheast  Asia  yesterday.  Your  recent 
article  in  the  Progressive  did  an  excellent 
lob  pointing  out  historically  what  we  have 
been  doing  as  opposed  to  what  we  should 
have  been  d  ing  Let's  pet  this  issue  into 
the  UN. 

Sincerely, 

Leo  and  Ivy  Nevala. 

Los  Angf.les,  Calif., 

August  5.  1964. 
De\r  Senator  Morse;  Your  recent  state- 
ments in  the  Los  Angeles  Times  regarding  our 
foreign  policv  makes  much  sense  to  me. 
How  much  more  do  we  have  to  exhaust  out 
domestic  economy  to  promote  special  inter- 
ests abroad? 

You  are  not  crvmg  in  the  dark  Senator- 
many  people  we  know  feel  just  as  you  do. 
What  can  we  do  to  oppose  foolish  foreign 
spending'  Or  must  we  learn  by  an  eco- 
nomic collapse?  I 
Y'ours  truly, 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Norman  Jensen. 

Glendale,  Calif,, 

Augiu^t  2,  1964. 
Senator  Wayne  Morse, 

U.S.  Senate, 

Washington,  DC.  ' 

Dfj^r  Senator  Morse;  It  is  a  real  pleasure 
to  know  that  at  least  one  Member  of  the 
Senate  is  taking  an  enlightened  look  at  the 
problem  in  Vietnam.  I  hope  that  you  will 
contii.ue    to    urire    negotiation,    rather   than 

It  is  my  feeling  that  the  United  States,  as 
well  as  the  Communists,  has  been  unrealistic 
in  southeast  Asia.  I  hope  that  rlghtwingers 
and  ^uperpatrlots  will  not  turn  Vietnam 
into  another  Korea  (or  worse).  Please  keep 
talking,  m.mv  of  the  men  my  age  (early 
•20's).  probably  nio.'-t,  support  your  stand. 
Sincerely  yours, 

David  H,  Jackson. 


August  6,  1964. 
Senator  Wayne  Morse, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Sir:  Thank  God  for  a  man  of  sense 
in  this  crazy  world — made  up  of  Insane  peo- 
ple to  make  it  so. 

I  waited  all  day  to  hear  a  dissenting  voice, 
finally  this  evening  on  CBS  I  heard  you  make 
the  first  sense  of  the  day. 

I  saw  a  map  in  a  nev^spaper,  and  like  you, 
I  was  horrified  to  see  the  position  of  our  two 
destroyers  off  the  shore  of  North  Vietnam. 

I  chanced  to  meet  three  strangers  who  feel 
like  you  and  I  do  about  our  involvement  and 
dangerous  position  we  have  put  ourselves 
and  the  whole  world  in. 

Please    continue    to    raise    your    voice    and 
vote    against    such    insane    actions    and    we 
win  also  let  ourselves  be  heard  from. 
With  deep  respect. 

Amie  Green. 


studied  in  Germany,  and  know  that  such 
actions  are  welcome  food  for  East  German 
and  other   Communist  propaganda. 

Congress  may  be  supporting  President 
Johnson,  but  the  people  of  the  United  States 
are  supporting  you,  Senator  Morse,  We 
want  peace,  not  war.  Please  keep  on  fight- 
ing for  our  right  to  live. 
Yours  truly, 

Mrs.  DiETMAR  Rother. 

New  York,  N,Y. 
De.ar  Senator  Morse;  Bravo.     I  congratu- 
late you  on  your  courageous  stand  vis  a  vis 
the  question  of  our  Navy  in  the  Orient. 
Sincerely, 

Ruth  Bocour. 


August  5,  1964. 
Dear  Senator  Morse:  I  agree  with  you  on 
your   courageous    stand    that    the    southeast 
Asia  problem  should  be  discussed  at  the  con- 
ference table. 

In    the    nuclear    age    we    must    carefully 
choose  our  actions. 

Yours  respectfully, 

Mrs.  Lily  Strobl. 


PiTTSFiELD,  Mass., 

August  5,  1964. 
Dear  Senator  Morse;  I  am  writing  to  tell 
you  how  thoroughly  I  agree  with  your  posi- 
tion on  the  present  United  States-Vietnam 
situation.  The  United  States  is  acting  so 
unwisely  as  well  as  immorally  that  I  am  sick 
at  heart.  The  bombings  of  North  Vietnam 
that  took  place  today  just  brings  us  closer 
to  a  war  of  giant  proportions,  perhaps  with 
China  itself. 

I  hope  you  will  be  able  to  state  your 
position  again,  in  spite  of  administration 
actions.  A  negotiated  truce,  with  all  parties 
who  are  involved  taking  part  (including 
China),  seems  to  be  the  only  possible  way 
out  of  this  wretched  situation. 
Thank  you  for  speaking  out. 

Mrs.  Albert  Rowe, 

The    Nittany    Lion    Inn    of    the 
Pennsylvania  State  University, 
University     Park.     Borough     of 
State    College,   Pa..    August    5,    1964. 
Dear  Senator  Morse:    I  saw  the  televised 
version  of  your  statement  opposing  the  joint 
resolution  to  be  made  in  support  of  President 
Johnson's   policy    and   actions    in   southeast 
Asia, 

Congratulations  on  your  courage  In  the 
wave  of  emotionalism  that  sweeps  even  the 
usually  enlightened  off  their  feet  in  this 
kind  of  situation.     I'm  with   you. 

Sincerely, 

John  Withall, 


Stratford,  Conn., 

August  5,  1964. 
Senator  Wayne  Morse, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Waslimgton,  DC: 

Vour  coun.geous  opposition  to  the  U.S. 
unilateral  acts  of  aggression  against  North 
Vietnam  have  earned  for  you  my  deepest  re- 
spect and  admiration.  At  a  time  when  the 
majority  of  Government  leaders  are  indulg- 
ing in  expedient  jingoism  and  warmongering 
your  efforts  in  behalf  of  peace  and  sanity  in 
Asia  offer  hope  to  the  many  Americans  who 
oppose  America's  brutal  and  shameful  war 
policy  in  Vietnam. 

My  wife  and  I  support  you  100  percent  in 
your  stand  on  American  policy  in  Vietnam. 
Moreover,  I  am  absolutely  convinced  that  it 
has  been  the  United  States  that  has  violated 
the  1954  Geneva  agreements  (which  Dulles 
refused  to  sign)  and  that  peace  can  be  re- 
stored only  through  negotiations  among  all 
nations  concerned. 

Respectfully  yours, 

David  Kelly. 


The  Je-wish  Center, 
Princeton,  NJ.,  August  6,  1964. 
Senators   Wayne   Morse   and   Earnest    Grtje- 

ning. 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washingt07i,  D.C. 

Dear  Senators  Morse  and  Gruening: 
Though  politically  impossible  to  adopt  one's 
Senators  at  the  polls,  may  I  assure  you  that 
in  relation  to  our  tragic  and  appallingly  un- 
justified increased  involvement  in  southeast 
Asia,  you  are  my  Senators. 

I  do  hope  that  you  ■will  continue  your 
courageous  attempts  to  inject  some  measure 
of  self-criticism,  humility,  and  respect  for 
the  facts  in  this  increasingly  menacing  situ- 
ation. 

With  deep  appreciation  for  your  efforts,  I 

am. 

Most  respectfully  yours, 

Rabbi  Everett  Gendler. 


New  York,  N.Y., 

August  5, 1964. 
Senator  Wayne  Morse, 

Senate  Office  Building.       I 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  "senator  Morse;  A  sense  of  rellel 
came  to  nie  ,is  I  heard  your  viewpoints  being 
expre.ssed  tonight  on  CBS  regarding  the  Viet- 
nam crisis.  Thank  you  so  very  much  for 
trying  to  maintain  openmlnded.  critical  ap- 
praisals of  this  crisis. 

What  a  siianip  that  our  radio,  TV,  news- 
pa|>er.  lnforni.it I'tial  service  presents  such 
shallow,  meager  coverage  of  the  essential  and 
relevant  prrl'minary  actions  of  both  sides. 
Naturally  these  factors  are  most  important 
to  know. 

Thanks  also   for  expressing  that  empathy 

should  he  w^oti  in  evaluating  the  severity  of 

the  problems. 

Sincerely, 

Erling  Rohdk. 


Tenafly,  N.J., 

August  6, 1964. 
Senator  Wayne  Morse. 
Capitol  Hill. 
Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Senator  Morse:  My  fiunily  and  I  are 
terribly  upset  over  the  actions  of  the  United 
States  in  Vietnam.  We  heard  your  state- 
ment on  television  last  night  and  wish  to 
express  our  wholehearted  support  and  agree- 
ment. This  aggressive  and  imperialistic 
behavior  will  never  be  tolerated  by  the  rest 
of  the  world.  We  beg  you  to  continue  your 
cry  against  this  wrong  we  have  committed. 
Only  brave  men  such  as  you  will  prevent 
us  from  being  plunged  into  a  horrible  war 
which  we  do  not  want  and  will  not  survive. 
I  am  a  student  of  Indonesian  and  Far 
T^istern  studies  at  Cornell  University,  and 
know  the  futility  of  our  trying  to  change 
the  inevitable  course  of  events  in  Asia,  Our 
aggressive  Intervention  will  only  hurt  our 
already  damaged  foreign  image.     I  have  also 


Staten  Island,  N.Y.,  August  5, 1964. 

Dear  Senator  Morse:  I  want  to  thank  you 
for  your  forceful  articulate  opposition  to  the 
President's  resolution  and  to  our  whole  posi- 
tion in  Vietnam. 

I  have  wTitten  to  my  own  Senators  express- 
ing my  support  for  yovir  position,  but  I  am 
not  encouraged  to  think  that  our  policy  will 
be  changed. 

In  the  midst  of  such  madness,  though.  It 
is  somewhat  heartening  to  know  that  at 
least  one  U.S,  Senator  raises  his  voice  in 
protest. 

Sincerely, 

Joan  Mangum, 

Ttifts  University, 
Medford,  Mass.,  August  5.  1964. 
Dear  Senator  Morse:   Thank  you  for  say- 
ing what  you  did  about  the  role  of  our  coun- 
trv  in  southeast  Asia. 

I  share  your  point  of  view  but  I  assure 
you  it  Is  considered  "way  out"  by  most  of 
my  acquaintances. 

Sincerely, 

W.  I.  Harber. 
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August  6,  1964 
Ser.itor  Wayne  Morse     Your  views  on  ovir 
presen'.   crisis  are   those    of   .ill    I    know,   and 
you   are   to  be  congratuUied   for  having  the 
courage    of    your    convictions       Continue    to 
fight   for  those  of   us  who  seems   to  have  no 
say  ;i;  the  matter  of  our  uwn  destruction. 
Mrs.  Oeoroe  V   Harvey.  Jr 
Ten.vtly.  N.J. 


RituwooD.   N  J  . 

August   6.   l'J64. 
Hon    W.WNE  Morse. 

US    Sf^nate  Office   Buildinq 
H'a  <■*!:'; (/ton.   D  C 

De.\r  Sir:  I  admire  ynur  .■  ur  it^eous  stand 
on  the  Vietnam  issue  It  i.s  .i  pry  that  your 
views  on  this  and  other  issues  are  not  made 
better  known  to  the  pubhc 

I  believe  that  our  foreli?n  policymakers  In 
this  area  of  the  world  should  .isk  the  follow- 
ing questions: 

1  Why    are    our    Interests;    best    served    by 
rightists"  or  military  go-. ernments'' 

2  How  can  we  help  the  peasants  meet 
their  needs  for  a  better  life  without  support- 
ing Conimunlsts? 

3  Why  can't  the  United  States,  the  world's 
most  powerful  nation,  afford  to  be  Chrlstlan- 
like  and  turn  the  other  cheek  siimetimes 
w.'h  the  hope  that  this  will  exhibit  a  mure 
proijui.d  concern  for  the  peoples  of  the 
World  ' 

4  What  cost  will  future  generations  of 
Americans  pay  for  our  current  policies  which 
seem  tt.)  be  against  social  forces  ^ 

Let   me   encourage   you   In   a   role    which   I 
believe  is  contributing  to  the  cause  of  democ- 
racy m  this  country. 
Very  sincerely. 

Benjamin    (.;     Hihhnbr. 


Wai-kegan     III  . 

August   6.   1964 
Hon    Wayne  Morse, 

Senate  Ofice  Building, 
Washmgron,   DC 

Dear  Mr  Morse  Thank  heavens  we  have 
At  le^tst  one  man  In  the  Senate  who  isn't 
afraid  to  stand  up  and  be  counted  against 
the  dirty  war  In  southeast  .Asia  t<i  protect 
the  rubber  and  tin  barons 

Your  courage  Is  appreciated  by  the  under- 
signed and  many  more  wh(j  are  afraid  to 
speak  out 

Thanks  iigaln. 
Yours  truly. 

Lester  F    Collins 


WooDi;tRY    Conn 

Augu:it  6    1964 
Hon    W\YNE  Morse, 
S^'nar^'  O'^icr  Building, 
Wa<h.ing:on.  DC. 

Dear  .-Je.vator  Morse:  Last  evening  I  tuned 
In  the  TV  In  the  midst  of  your  statement 
on  the  Vietnam  situation  on  NBC  s  Special 
Report  I  am  so  grateful  there  Is  someone 
willing  to  speak  out  as  you  did.  I  admire 
your  courage  when  everyone  else  seems  to 
Just  fall  In  line  and  say  the  same  thing  the 
noxt  person  said. 

And  what  you  say  and  the  stand  you  take 
m  this  Vietnam  situation  makes  sense  to  me 
and  I  am  sure  Is  nearer  truth  and  the  will 
of  God 

This  Is  just  to  let  you  know  there  is  one 
more  citizen  who  Is  deeply,  deeply  grateful 
for  your  voice  being  raised  against  the  mili- 
tary  involvement  In  affairs  in   Vietnam 

It  was  like  a  breath  of  fresh  air  to  hear 
you  speak  from  your  heart  and  not  be  Just 
saying  what  everyone  else  was  saying 

With  all  good  wishes. 
Respectfully  yours. 

Eben  T   Chapman 


St    Paul's  College, 
Lairrenceville.  Va  .  August  6,  1964 
H m    W\YNE  Morse, 
U  S    Senate. 
Wa.fhington.  D  C 

DtAR  Sir  Y'U  are  to  be  heartily  com- 
mended for  your  forthright  statements  about 
the  situation  In  southeast  Asia  Yours  Is  a 
lone  voice  of  reason  crying  out  In  the  wilder- 
ness of  bipartisan  blind  militarism  Peace- 
loving  people  all  over  the  world  should  be 
heartened  by  your  courageous  statements. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Wm    S.  Samvel  III 

Jersey  Crrr.  N  J  . 

Augu.1t  6.  1964 
Dear  Senator  Morse  Just  a  brief  note  to 
let  you  know  that  your  stand  on  the  Viet- 
nam crlfils  was  deeply  respected  and  appre- 
ciated I  was  so  happy  to  learn  that  there 
Is  at  least  one  American  m  Congress  who  la 
not  afraid  to  stand  up  for  his  beliefs 

It    Is   essential    that    this   wax   In    Vietnam 
does  not  become  a  full-scale   war:    we   need 
mv>re  men  like  you  to  see  that  this  does  not 
^ulppen. 
Thank  you 

Yours  truly, 

Mrs    Mollis  Shorr 

August  6.   1964. 
Senator  Wayne  Morse, 
Seriate  Office  Budding. 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Senator  Bravo  for  your  stand  on  the 
South  Vietnam  crisis  I  fully  support  your 
position  I  have  so  Indicated  this  to  my 
Congressmen.  Senators  Keating  and  Javlts. 
and  President  Johnson. 
Keep  up  the  fight 
Respectfully. 

Martin  Blank. 

New  York.  NY. 

August  6,  1964 
Dear  Senator  Morse  Your  courageous, 
principled  .ind  e.Tectlve  fight  iigalnst  our  bel- 
ligerent posture  in  southeast  Asia,  prevents 
our  war  hawks  from  going  all  out  in  a  war 
that  could  end  In  a  nuclear  holocaust. 

As  the  grandfather  of  three  I  will  support 
your  p<*-ltion  and  als-o  Inform  my  grandchil- 
dren I  the  two  who  understand)  that  they 
have  great  men  In  Congress  who  will  fight 
to  prevent  a  nuclear  war  which  would  de- 
stroy the  world. 

All  power  to  you.     Carry  on. 
Best  wishes 
Sincerely. 

Abe  Weisburd. 

Arcusr  6,  1964. 
Bon    Wayne  Morse. 
V  S   Senate. 
Washington.  DC 

Dear  Senator  Morse:  You  are  to  be  con- 
gratulHted  on  your  lone  courageous  stand 
against  the  provocative  policy  our  Govern- 
ment has  been  pursuing  In  southeast  Asia. 

Our  growing  intervention  in  a  highly  ques- 
tionable situation  made  armed  conflict  in- 
evitable Our  Government  has  never  satis- 
factorily explained  to  the  American  people  its 
involvement  with  a  series  of  South  Vietnam- 
ese governments  which  seem  to  lack  even 
the  support  of  their  own  people. 

It  Is  .'Ignlflcant  that  responsible  leaders  in 
Western  Europe,  of  all  shades  of  political 
opinion,  have  little  sympathy  for  our  med- 
dling In  southeast  Asia. 

With  both  Goldwater  and  Johnson  com- 
mlttetl  to  warlike  policies,  you  may  wish  to 
consider  running  for  the  Presidency  on  an 
Independent  ticket  You  would  be  giving 
those  of  us  who  oppose  involvement  in  an- 
other Korea  an  opportunity  to  at  least  cast 
a  vote  of  protest. 
Sincerely. 

Rod.ney  R    Adler 

Middle  Village.  N  Y. 


Brooklyn. N  Y 

August  6   !964 
Hon    Wayne  Morse. 
U  S    Senate. 
Washington.  DC 

Dear  Senator  Morse:  I  want  to  express 
as  a  layman,  admiration  for  your  courage  and 
deep  undersuiiullng  manlfe.-led  In  ynur  re- 
cent suitement  In  connection  with  the  pro- 
posed  resolution  on  Vietnam 

All  sober-minded  people  will  be  grateful 
for  your  firm  ^tand  In  the  face  of  overwhelm- 
ing opposition   to  your  courageous  stand 

In  these  troubled  tlme.s,  your  voice  Is 
heartening  to  all  people  of  good  will  who 
pray  fervently  for  peace 

The  Sti^te  of  Oregon  should  feel  pride  that 
they    have   elected    you    to    your   high   office. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Sara  H    .'-^m  hm\n 

H'HHAKD   Wl  'ODS.  iLt... 

August  6.  1964 
Senator  Wayne  Morse. 
WashmgtO'i.  D  C 

My  Dear  Senator  Thank  you  Thank 
you      Thank  you. 

Atlantis  M^r.suail 


Peoples  Temple  Curls tia.n  Cm  rch. 
Dear  Senator  Morse:  On  behalf  of  our 
parish  of  300  constituents.  I  want  U)  thank 
and  compliment  you  for  taking  the  forth- 
right moral  stand  you  did  in  reference  to 
the  present  Vietnam  crisis 

The  vast  majority  of  our  p.iri.shioners  and 
staff    are    absolutely    awed    by    and    eternally 
grateful  for  your  courageous  statesm.u.slnp 
Very  respectfully. 

Pastor  .J'l.MiN  U'    Jones. 


Las  Vfcas.  Nev.. 

August  5.  1964 

DtAR  SENATOR  I  want  to  thank  you  and  I 
feel  that  this  entire  Nation  owes  you  a  debt 
of  gratitude.  Yours  is  the  one  voice  of  rea- 
son among  the  hotheads  and  warmongers 
there  In  Washington.  D  C  Wh:it  are  the 
leaders  of  this  country  tr\ing  to  do.  turn 
the  entire  world  to  ashes?  It  seems  silly  that 
PT  boats  of  North  Vietnam  would  attack 
our  ships.  I  don't  believe  it  h.ippened 
Sounds  like  a  put-up  Job  to  me.  I  think  we 
have  been  trying  to  widen  the  war  there  for 
some  time. 

You  know  Senator  I  think  this  whole  war 
m  southeast  Asia  Is  to  keep  us  Irom  watch- 
ing what  goes  on  in  places  like  H:irleni,  Jersey 
City.  Mississippi,  etc.  I  am  a  white  man  but 
it  Is  a  disgrace  the  way  colored  people  are 
treated  It  seems  U)  mc  it  is  time  to  send 
the  Army  into  places  where  they  arc  bomb- 
ing little  girls  In  church  instead  of  thou- 
sands of  miles  from  our  shores  Keep  up  the 
gcxxi  work 

Yours  with  respect. 

Norman  W    Templeton. 


Silver  Spring.  Md  . 

August  6.  1964. 

Dear  Senator  Morse.  Prom  Oregon  I  have 
visitors  now  in  District  of  Columbia  are.i 
Tliev  came  from  Orepon  It  is  becau.-^e  I 
hold  you  In  very  high  esteem  that  I  write  to 
you  and  pray  to  G(Xl  .Mmighty  there  should 
not  be  any  wars  anymore  I  lost  my  husband 
the  Second  World  War  He  is  also  burled  in 
Arlington  like  JFK.  who  was  a  good  lYe.si- 
dent.  I'm  a  sick  woman  I  had  a  he.irt 
attack  and  I'm  III  and  don't  know  where  to 
turn      Do  advise  me.  write  to  me 

It  seems  there  Is  no  end  to  war  talk  and 
real  warfare  The  world  has  gone  mad  since 
Hltlerlsm  We  are  all  sick  people  What 
is  to  be  dijne''  We  all  want  pe;ire  so  do  the 
Russians  Why  all  this  horrible  talk 
Please  do  write  to  give  me  rour  ice  to  pet  well. 

Mrs.  L.  Dembrow. 


jofn 
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Uniontown,  Ohio, 

August  5,  1964. 
Senator  Wayne  Morse, 
Congro'^  of  the  United  States. 
Washington,  D  C 

DZ.KK  Senator  Morse:  Congratulations 
Bffuln  on  vmir  courageous  stand  on  South 
Vietnam  I  wish  that  there  were  more  peace 
loving  politicians  like  yourself  In  govern- 
ment^ I  wish  that  there  was  more  that  we 
could  do  to  persuade  others  to  see  the  wrong- 
ness  of  the  war  monperlng  policy  that  the 
administrations  have  been  following  for  10 
years  in  southeast  Asia.  Please  make  It  clear 
to  the  President  and  his  Cabinet  that  he 
does  not  have  the  support  of  everyone  in 
his  belluterent  warlike  policy  and  meddling 
in  an  area  which  is  none  of  our  business. 

<     Sincerely. 

Conrad  Gutermuth,  Jr. 


and  your  stand  in  opposing  U.S.   policy  in 
South   Vietnam    in    general. 

We    are    very    much    concerned    that    the 
present  policy  will  lead  to  war. 
Sincerely   yours. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frank   Kinces. 


Hlntington  Park.  Calif., 

August  5.  1964. 
Dear  Senator  Mor.se    Having  followed  your 
viewpoint    on   the   southeast   Asian  problem, 
and  having  studied  the  situation,  let  me  en- 
courage  yoii   In    your   vote   In    the   Senate. 
I  agree  with  you. 

Joe  Burton. 

Brooklyn,  N.Y., 

August  5.  1964. 
Hon.  Wayne  Morse. 
V£.  Senate. 
Wa.'^hmgton.  D  C 

Dear  Sir  Please  accept  my  heartfelt  thanks 
for  your  honest  words,  which  I  heard  ex- 
pre.s.sed  on  TV  tonight.  In  reference  to  our 
bombing  of  bases  In  North  Vietnam.  I  keep 
wondering  what  our  fleet  and  our  soldiers 
are  doing  so  far  from  home,  and  how  the 
Asians  can  be  guilty  of  aggression  toward 
us. 

My  best  wishes  for  your  continued  good 
health  so  you  can  continue  your  good  work. 
It  is  gLx>d  to  hear  a  sane  voice  in  this  crazy 
world 

Respectftilly, 


I 


Ida  H.  Sper. 


dirty,  Ill-considered  war  In  Vietnam,  as  soon 
as  possible. 

Sincerely, 

Mrs.   Gertrude  K.  Stoughton. 


Coral    Gables.    Fla.. 

July  9.  1964. 
Hon.  Wayne  Morse, 
Senate  Office  Building. 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Senator  Morse:  Your  courageous 
words  regarding  the  war  in  Vietnam  are 
very  heartening.  I  surely  hope  that  many 
other  Senators  and  Representatives  will  fol- 
low your  lead.  I  am  sure  that  you  are  right 
In  feeling  that  the  foreign  policy  of  our 
country  needs  to  be  drastically  changed. 
With   sincere  thanks   for   your   courage. 

Pearl   Ewald. 


New  York.  N.Y., 

August  6.  1964. 
Hon  Senator  Way.ne  Morse, 
Se-uite  Office  Building. 
Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Senator  Morse:  Congratulations. 
Wh.it  more  can  I  say.  except  that  tiTere  must 
be  thousands  who  agree  with  you.  but  are 
afraid  to  voice  their  opinions.  Dissent.  I 
need  not  tell  you  what  one  Is  called.  Enclos- 
ing leaflet 

Sincerely. 

Miss  Verona  Altman. 

New  York,  N.Y. 

August  6.  1964. 
Hon  Wayne  Morse. 
U.S.  Senate. 

Dear  Senator  Morse:  This  is  the  first  let- 
ter I  am  wriiiiiR  to  a  Member  of  Congress, 
to  expre.'^s  my  appreciation  for  him.  In 
these  davs  of  mora!  depression  and  of  mor- 
tal dancer  for  the  world,  you  are  defending 
gallantlv  and  cleverly  the  principles  of  rea- 
son, morality  and  truthfulness  in  public  life. 
If  posterity  will  remember  who  sat  In  Con- 
gress these  days,  your  name  will  be  among 
the  very  few  meriting  a  place  In  history.  It 
is  bad  for  the  United  States  and  for  the  world 
that  there  is  no  other  Wayne  Morse  in  Con- 
gress. 

Yours  faithfully. 

Robert  Major. 
Writer,  Josrnal.  Ecovomist  from 

Hungary. 


Chatsworth,  Calif.. 

July  9.  1964. 
Senator  Wayne  Morse. 

Dear  Sir:  I  have  read  only  scanty  cover- 
age on  your  speeches  critical  of  our  military 
policy  in  southeast  Asia,  substituting  for  a 
political  policy  reflecting  our  democratic 
Ideals. 

I  am  extremely  indignant  that  the  monop- 
oly press  of  Los  Angeles  is  our  only  expres- 
sion of  the  freedom  of  the  press  so  nobly 
taught  to  our  schoolchildren.  The  brief 
life  of  the  Western  edition  of  the  New  York 
Times  clearly  Indicates  that  the  press  is  free 
to  those  who  are  able  to  satisfy  the  demands 
and  the  policy  of  the  advertisers. 

Please  send  me  copies  of  your  speeches  be- 
fore the  Senate  dealing  with  our  situation 
In   southeast  Asia. 

Although  not  your  constituent  I  very 
much  appreciate  your  declarations  for  the 
liberal  point  of  view.  Pity  there  aren't  more 
men  of  vision  and  courage.  Best  wishes  for 
good  health  and  political  stamina. 

Z.  Edelson. 


July  8,   1964. 

Dear  Se.nator  Wayne  Morse:   We  wish  to 

commend   your  courageous   stand   in   voting 

against    the    appointment   of    Gen.    Maxwell 

T.iylor    as    ambassador    to    South    Vietnam, 


Plata    del    Rey.    Calif.. 

July  11,  1964. 
Dear  Senator  Morse:  Just  a  short  note  to 
tell  you  that  we  have  been  reading  excerpts 
from  your  speeches  on  the  Vietnam  situation 
in  I.  F.  Stone's  weekly,  and  strongly  approve 
of  your  stand.  We  "heartily  hope  you  will 
continue  to  act  as  a  conscience  to  an  un- 
conscionable aspect  of  our  foreign  policy. 
Very  sincerely  yours, 

Norman  and  Anne  Cohen. 


Schenectady.  N.Y., 

July  11.  1964. 
Dear  Senator:  I  appreciate  hearing  your 
discussion  on  this  Vietnam  question  over  the 
radio  some  days  ago.  There  was  more  dis- 
cussion on  the  same  problem  over  station 
WOR  about  3  a.m.  and  many  tilings  have 
come  to  light — mainly  that  this  is  more  of 
an  uprising  of  the  people  who  are  fed  up 
with  present-day  rulers.  I  don't  want  my 
children  Involved  fighting  for  any  part  of 
this  nonsense  as  I  now  see  it. 

Ben  Coppola. 


Dear  Senator  Morse  :  We  want  you  to  know 
we  are  supporting  you  on  the  issue  of   not 
extending  war  in  southeast  Asia  and  tliank 
you  for  working  for  the  good  of  mankind. 
Sincerely, 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Philip  Goldberg. 


The  First  Unitarian  Church  of 

Los  Angeles. 
Los  Angeles,  Calif..  July  8,  1964. 

Dear  Senator  Morse:  Could  you  have  your 
secretary  send  to  Rev.  Stephen  H.  Fiitchman 
of  this  church  a  couple  of  copies  of  the  Con- 
gressional Record,  in  which  you  insert 
letters  you  have  received  supporting  your 
stand  on  the  Vietnam  situation.  We  under- 
stand that  a  letter  by  Mr.  FYltchman  and 
others  In  this  area  were  included. 

Thank  you.     If  there  Is  any  charge,  please 

let  us  know. 

Susan  I.  Hardyman. 
Secretary  to  the  Minister. 


July   9.    1964. 
My  Dear  Senator:    We  all   greatly  admire 
your  courage  and  your  wisdom  in  constantly 
stating  your  views  on  South  Vietnam. 

We  have  no  moral  right  in  sending  an  ex- 
peditionary force  to  this  country  even  if  it 
were  "safe"  to  do  so.  As  it  is.  South  Vietnam 
can  easily  lead  to  a  world  holocaust. 

Keep  talking  sense  to  the  American  people 
and  maybe  enough  of  us  will  see  the  light. 
Sincerely, 

Sheedan  F.  Bedon. 


Los  Angeles.  Calif.. 

July  4,  1964. 
Senator  Wayne  Morse. 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Mr.  Morse:  I  heartily  applaud  all  ef- 
forts to  get  our  country  out   of   the  futile. 


Los  Angeles.  Calif., 

July  10,1964. 
Hon.  Wayne  Morse. 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington.  D.C. 

My  Dear  Senator:  We  love  you.  You  are 
a  man  of  great  courage,  integrity,  and  in- 
tellect. Your  record  In  the  Senate,  the  stand 
you  have  taken,  reflects  all  those  sterling 
qualities. 

We  couldn't  agree  with  you  more.  Senator, 
when  you  said,  on  June  23,  or  thereat>out6. 
"that  the  United  States  Is  the  greatest  threat 
to  world  peace."  Or.  when  you  said:  "That 
the  appointment  of  Gen.  M.  Taylor  to  the 
ambassadorial  post  in  South  Vietnam  reflects 
"undue  influence  the  Pentagon  has  come  to 
exercise  on  the  White  House  in  the  Johnson 
administration."  Or.  and:  "The  American 
people  apparently  will  have  a  choice  between 
degrees  in  November."  Oh.  how  right  you 
are.  Senator.  This,  may  I  humbly  say,  has 
been  our  contention  for  many  years,  and 
especially  for  this  forthcoming  election. 
"Tweedledum  and  tweedledee." 

How  very,  very  unfortunate  for  the  United 
States,  as  well  as  the  rest  of  the  world,  that 
you.  and  men  of  your  caliber,  are  so  sadly 
outnumbered,  the  general  public  ill-in- 
formed, misinformed,  and  deliberately  mis- 
led by  all  the  channels  of  communication, 
and  the  very  evil  forces  that  are  predominant 
in  our  land. 

If  it  is  any  consolation  to  you.  dear  Senator 
Morse,  you  "still  have  a  good  number  of  such 
a  small"  voice  as  ours  to  carry  the  banners 
for  you.  crying  out  in  the  wilderness  for  hu- 
man compassion,  understanding,  and  peace. 
It  is  a  great  consolation  to  us  that  we  have 
you.  and  a  few  men  of  your  caliber  to  repre- 
sent us.  If  only  we  had  a  choice  in  selecting 
our  President,  which  we  definitely  don't;  all 
claims  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding,  you 
Senator  would  be  our  choice.  But,  it's  like 
whistling  in  the  wind,  to  the  great  sorrow  of 
the  whole  wide  world. 

Our  involvement  in  South  Vietnam  is 
monstrous.  We  are  consistently  on  the  side 
of  the  military  dictatorships.  Wherever,  and 
whenever,  there  is  a  popular  uprising  of  the 
people,  in  any  part  of  the  world,  to  secure 
freedom,  bread,  sanitary  conditions,  educa- 
tion, in  one  word  a  decent  standard  of  living, 
our  CIA  becomes  the  hangman. 

We  have  wTitten  to  President  Johnson  a 
number  of  times  expressing  our  strong  oppo- 
sition to  this  carnage  in  South  Vietnam 
pointing  out  how  bloody  our  hands  are  get- 
ting, the  waste  of  human  resources,  as  well  as 
material  ones.  All  these  billions  of  dollars 
that  we  do  not  hesitate  for  one  moment,  or 
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one  vote,  to  spend  for  bloodletting,  the  sup- 
purt  of  dictatorships,  counierrevoliitiuns,  and 
let  our  own  people  struggle  on  without  ade- 
quate medical  care,  proper  school  facilities, 
housing.  Jobs,  What  kind  of  a  mentality,  or 
human  being.  Is  this  that  can  underwrite  bil- 
lions fi>r  destruction  building  H-bumbs.  mis- 
siles, dll  the  murderous  implements  to  wage 
war  on  their  brothers  Cain  versus  Abel 
again 

I:'  '.he  world  Is  allowed  to  survive,  you, 
rienatijr  Morse,  will  h.r.e  earned  the  undy- 
.:ig  s^ratltude  of  mul". it ucU's,  whether  they 
kU'iw  It  or  not.  We  do  iidt  believe  In  a  "here- 
alter  m  the  organized  religious  sense,  and 
I  am  sure  no  one  can  promise  entry  Into 
heaven,  not  even  St  Paul  ( I  rather  wonder 
as  to  whether  his  aslies  look  any  different 
than  mine  eventually  will  i .  But.  I  do  believe 
the  memory  of  your  eMoris  to  stop  the  world 
from  a  complete  holocaust  will  remain  Im- 
mortal, and  a  world  will  revere  your  memory 
and  pay  you  proper  hi'niage.  something  that 
they  should  be  doing  rl^ht  now. 

All  the  blessings  be  with  you  from  your 
devoted,  loyal  admirers 

The  Dl  NL.\Ps 


Detroit,  Mich  , 

July  14    1964 
Senator  Wayne  Morse 
Senate  Office  Building. 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Senator  Morse:  About  15  people 
were  united  here  this  afternoon  to  discuss 
their  grave  concern  on  the  war  in  South 
Vietnam  and  Laos. 

I  reported  on  your  gr and,  courageous  cam- 
p.iign  and  on  your  speeches  you  had  sent  me 

The  majority  of  the  group  resolved  to  write 
you.  to  assure  you  of  their  wholehearted  sup- 
port and  to  let  you  know  that  they  are 
firmly   on   your  side. 

So  do  I,  because  the  press  and  the  other 
mass  media  wl:h  tew  exceptions,  are  trying 
to  kill  your  fight  by  silence  I  would  get 
help  In  my  personal  endeavor  If  you  would 
send  me  copies  of  your  speeches  made  later 
than  June  4. 

Gratefully  yours, 

Alicl  Herz 


Miami  Be.ach,  l\.\ 
Df:ar  Senator  Mor.-^e  My  favorite  Sena- 
tor. I  want  to  commend  you  on  your  re- 
marks of  June  23.  to  the  Senate  Foreign  Re- 
lations Committee  I:'  only  our  President 
had  your  kind  of  thinking 

May  you  continue  with  your  good  works 
and  I  wish  you  health  and  Joy,  have  great 
adinlration  for  a  Senator  like  you 

Sincerely  and  respec'fu'.;v  yours. 

Margaret  E     Briix 

Los  Angeles.  Calif  , 

July  15.  1964. 
Senaior  Morse     I  wnuld  like  to  congratu- 
late  you   for.  and  add    my   support   to  your 
speech  in  the  Senate  or.  the  subject  of  South 
Vietnam      I    feel    both    the    administration 
policy    and   Republican   opposition   Ideas  on 
southeast  Asia  are  Incorrect.     I  would  hope 
that   you   and   any    Congressmen    that   share 
your   viewpoint   would   continue   to   be   very 
vocal  on  this  Issue      W   uld  you  please  send 
me  a  copy  of  your  speech  if  it  is  available. 
Thank  you. 
Sincerely, 

MiLE.S  H    .^.NDERoO.N'.  Jr. 

Reddi.ng,  Calif  . 

July  11.  1964 

Hon  Senator  Morse:  I  wish  to  commend 
you  on  your  strong  stand  concerning  the 
situation  we  are  at  present  embroiled  In 
In  southeast  Asia.  Especially  admirable  Is 
your  outspoken  way  of  assessing  the  US 
military  approach   to  the  problemis). 

I  h.ive  resolved  to  help  you  by  writing  to 
others  who  are  In  position  to  put  their  shoul- 


ders  to    the   wheel   at   your   level   of   control 
legislators  and  executive  i . 
Yours  truly, 

Richard  E.  Smith. 


MlN.\EAPOLlS.   MlN.N  . 

July  14.  1964 
Senator  Wayne  Morse, 
Senate  Ofice  Building. 
Washington.  D  C 

Dear  Sir  Please  accept  my  highest  com- 
mendations. In  these  days  of  political  ab- 
surdities and  military  forces  It  Is  highly  re- 
warding to  hear  even  one  man  speak  forth 
with  reason,  integrity  and  compassion  Im 
sure  that  you  have  been  called  every  name 
In  the  book,  Including  a  Communist,  but,  as 
far  as  I  can  see.  you  suffer  only  from  one 
fault.  You  are  a  human  being.  But  if  this 
Is  a  fault,  its  quite  commonly  held.  Most 
-Americans  seem  to  think  that  this  trait  of 
humanity  is  peculiar  only  to  them,  or  at  least 
only  to  the  white  races.  I  rest  more  easily 
knowing  that  there  is  one  man  on  the  Sen- 
ate Foreign  Relations  Committee  who  realizes 
that  America  Is  not  infallible.  Keep  up  the 
good  work.  sir.  You  have  many  supporters 
all  over 

Very  truly  yours. 

Patricia  Krugs*. 


mine  the  form  of  government  de.slred  bv 
them  and  agreeable  to  their  indigenous  clime 
I  do  fervently  hope  that  you  will  now 
champion  the  cause  for  human  decency 
vigorously  in  the  high  echelons  of  power  to 
desist  from  the  further  pursuit  of  sen.'ieless 
slaughter  and  suffering  visited  upon  thu 
people  under  the  misnomer  of  American 
■•leadership  and  prestige  "  Rest  assured,  sir 
that  I  for  one  shall  stand  beside  you  to  brine 
order  to  our  hypocritical  International  de- 
meanor 

Very  sincerely  yours, 

Phillip  Padayhag 


S-AN  Anselmo.  Calif  , 

July  13.  1964. 
Senator  Wayne  Morse, 
Senate  Ofice  Building. 
Washington.  D  C 

Dear  Senator:  Thank  you  again  for  your 
outspoken  statements  on  US  southeast  Asian 
policy  The  National  Guardian  and  the  Lib- 
eral Democrat  both  gave  reports  on  your  well 
spoken  criticism  of  the  dangerous  steps  being 
pursued.  I  especially  applaud  your  comment* 
on:  first.  Senator  Fulbright,  attempt  to  ra- 
tionalize U.S.  outlawing  in  southeast  Asia, 
second,  the  "kept  press",  and  third.  US.  at- 
tacks on  Laos  as  "acts  of  war." 

You  are  In  the  front  leading  what  is  be- 
coming a  strong  reaction  against  the  present 
policy. 

Gratefully  yours. 

Clare  McKeace. 


Great  Falls.  Mont  . 

July  14.  1964 
Senator  Wayne  Mobse. 
Wa'ihington.  D  C. 

Dear  Senator  The  best  news  we  have  had 
recently  wa.s  your  at.'\tement  regarding  for- 
eign aid  Please  continue  to  do  what  you  can 
to  stop  this  giving  away  of  our  taxes  We 
need  our  money  Let's  stop  this  fotilish  pro- 
gram and  let  some  of  those  people  around 
the  world  giving  our  money  away  get  some 
other  kind  of  a  Job. 

Another  thing:  Please  get  us  out  of  Viet- 
nam The  paper  said  this  morning  80  per- 
cent of  South  Vietnam  was  in  the  hands  of 
the  Reds  That  leaves  us  fighting  for  only 
about  3  million  and  they  don't  want  us  to 
govern  them. 

Sincerely. 

A  P  Strobehn 


San  Francisco.  Calif.. 

July  13.  1964. 
The  Honorable  Senator  Wayne  Mobse. 
Senate  Office  Building. 
Waahington.  DC 

Dear  Senator  Through  this  letter  I  am 
registering  my  sincere  admiration  for  the 
C'urageous  and  enlightened  stand  taken  by 
you  In  regards  to  the  American  role  In  South 
Vietnam  I  fully  support  the  Immediate  and 
complete  withdrawal  of  all  U.S.  Armed  Forces 
and  equipment  from  that  nation 

The  present  situation  there  demands  an 
honest  and  realistic  treatment  of  the  matter 
based  solely  upon  the  moral  principle  of 
self-determination  by  those  people  to  deter- 


GREENFIELD.  M.ASS  , 

July  15.  1964 
Dear  Senator  Morse:    We  appreciate  \our 
eff.-rt  in  opposing  the  war  In  southeast  Asia. 
It  Is  unfortunate  that   the  stand  you  have 
taken  has  been  Ignored  by  the  Senate  and 
the  press 
Thank  you  for  the  courage  you  have  shown 
Sincerely. 

Mr  and  Mrs  Wallai  e  A  Jones. 

Cambridge.  Mass.. 

July  11. 1964 
Senator  Morse. 
Senate  Office  Building. 
Washington.  DC. 

My  Dear  Senator  Morse  I  '.v.iiu  t.i  WTi'.e 
this  line  of  strong  support  and  very  real 
gratitude  for  your  stand  in  regard  to  the  w.ir 
In  South  Vietnam 

I.  too.  am  disturbed  by  the  actions  of  the 
US.  Government  in  the  choice  of  the  Ambas- 
siidor  to  replace  Lodge,  the  overflights  and 
bombings  in  Laos  by  US.  planes,  and  the 
statements  of  Secretary  Dean  Rusk. 
More  power  to  you. 

Yours  gratefully. 
The  Rt   Rev.  W    Appi.eton  LAWRf:.NCE, 

Diocese  of  Western  Massachusetts. 


New  Hyde  Park.  NY. 

Augu.'it  6.  1964 
Dear  Sir:  As  my  Government  reminds  me 
of  the  actions  of  another  Government  shell- 
ing America.  Spain  with  a  pocket  battleship 
almost  66  years  ago  in  retaliation  for  ag- 
gression. I  hnd  comfort  that  at  least  one 
American  of  stature — you.  sir — has  the  sheer 
"guts."  honesty,  and  decency  to  speak  the 
truth 

Thank  you.  Senator  Morse. 
Very  truly  yours, 

SlNHY   llER.'^HE.NbON. 

New  Ulm,  Minn  . 

July  14.  1694. 
Senator  Wayne  Morse, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington.  D  C. 

Dear  Senator  Morse  We  do  want  to  com- 
pliment you  on  your  views  In  regard  to  Viet- 
nam. We  haven't  yet  found  one  person  in 
accord  with  our  present  policy  there 

Most  all  seem  to  feel  that  we  must  be  los- 
ing friends  in  other  nations  when  we  take  to 
the  United  Nations  problems  we  think  will 
win  there  and  bypass  the  U  N  and  go  U 
alone  when  the  opposite  is  true  It  surely 
Is  not  being  consistent 

The  cost  In  money  a*  well  as  Amerkan 
lives  Is  tremendous.  It  Is  too  bad  the  Amer- 
ican citizen  has  no  opportunity  to  vote  on 
this  issue. 

Yours  very  truly. 

Chas.  a.  Korth 
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Montebello,  Calif.. 

July  13.  1064 
Dear  Senator  Morse  About  2  weeks  ago. 
I  read  in  the  Los  Angeles  Times  that  you 
had  Just  returned  from  a  briefing  In  Wash- 
ington. DC.  You  reported  It  appears  we  are 
headed  for  a  war  in  south  Asia- probably 
with  ('l'.'.:i:i  ,ind  that  you  feel  only  public 
opinion  can  stop  it. 


I  itn  fully  in  accord  with  you  and  would 
appreciate    some    suggestions    as    to    what   a 
l.;ymau  like  myself  can  do. 
Sincerely. 

Clarence  J.  Cinkel. 
am    sorry    I    have    misplaced    the 
item,   hence  cannot  quote  it  ex- 


PS-  I 

newspaper 

iictly 


New  Haven  Public  Schools, 

Sen.-  Ilarcn.  Conn.,  July  13,  1964, 
DE.AR  senator  Morse;  I  want  to  express  my 
■idnuratmn  lor  your  courage  and  good  sense 
in  speaking  against  the  war  in  Vietnam  and 
f,r  taking  the  issue  to  the  United  Nations, 
v^nere  it  clearly  belongs.  Apparently  not 
ni'iuy  people  m  the  Government  have  as 
much  sense,  and  the  courage  to  speak  out 
.ni  controversial  Issues,  but  I  hope  and  think 
that  It  will  become  Increasingly  obvious  that 
the  war  111  Vietnam  is  morally  wrong  as  well 
as  unsuccessful  and  potentially  terribly  dan- 
gerous, and  perhaps  then  there  will  be  more 
support  for  your  position. 

rills  country  became  great,  and  has  re- 
mained great  in  spite  of  the  many  tempta- 
tions to  take  the  easy  or  violent  ways,  be- 
cause people  like  you  have  had  the  good 
sense  to  see  what  needs  to  be  done  and  the 
courage  to  take  on  the  responsibility  of  try- 
to  get   It   done      I.  and   I  am  sure  many 


ing 
others 


am    \ery 
^Incerelv. 


grateful   to  you. 

Barbara  S    Stocking. 


My 

in 
are 


husband  and  I 
your  warnings 
committing 


In 


Kent  Park.  Marshfield,  Mass., 

July  11,  1964. 
The  H'  itiorable  Wayne  Morse, 
St-ruitr  0"ii'('  BinUUng. 
V,'a!>h\nqton.  DC. 

Dear  Senator  Morse: 
heartily     support     you 
against    the    crimes    we 
southeast  Asia  and  in  your  pleas  for  sanity, 
decency,  and  a  measure  of  morality. 

We  are  revolted  by  the  President's  talk  of 
"a  bitter  strucgle  for  the  freedom  of  a 
friend  '  He  knows  better.  And  we  had  truly 
expected  belter  of  him.     I  hate  hypocrisy. 

riKiiik  you  lor  your  speech  before  the 
Senate  June  29.  and  for  the  excerpt  I  have 
read  from  your  recent  letter  to  Norman 
Thomas— anil  Indeed  for  all  your  outspoken 
efforts,  past  and  present. 
Slnccrelv  yours. 

Mrs.  Kurt  Busiek. 

Cincinnati,  Ohio, 

July  12,1964. 
Senat<ir  Wayne  Morse, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D  C. 

My  Dear  Senator  We  heard  you  on  the 
television  program — "Questions  and  An- 
swers" 

We  admired  your  stand  concerning  Viet- 
nam, and  pray  you  may  succeed  in  bringing 
abtiut  a  change  in  handling  this  Important 
situation 

Keep  tip  the  good  work.  It  is  much  needed 
at  this  time 

Sincerely  yours. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harry  P.  Sturm. 


on    the    Government's    policy    in    southeast 
Asia. 

Always  when  I  see  your  name  come  up  in 
matters  that  astound  and  discourage  me 
I  take  hope  that  you  make  it  known  you  are 
aware  of  Implications.  I  get  the  distinct 
impression  that  you  do  not  sit  In  the  Senate 
with  folded  arms  dozing  away;  that  you  are 
"on  duty." 

Even  a  simpleton,  politically,  would  be  able 
to  see  from  the  comings  and  goings,  rejxDrts, 
conferences,  and  all  the  rest  that  the  south- 
east Asia  undertaking  can  only  end  in  a 
fiasco.  I  don't  know  the  intricacies  of  the 
whole  undertaking  but  I  don't  like  the 
smells  arising  from  it. 

But  let  me  say   again  that  your  stand  is 
a  great  encouragement  to  those  who  see  the 
southeast  Asia  matter  differently  than  does 
the  present  administration. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Sada  Gordon. 

July   14.   1964. 
Senator  Wayne  Morse. 
Senater  Office  Building, 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Senator  Morse:  I,  too.  believe  it  is 
Immoral  and  Illegal  to  engage  in  war  against 
a  downtrodden  and  illiterate  Vietnamese 
people  while  Ironically  we  don't  even  protect 
our  own  citizens  who  go  into  Mississippi  to 
teach  others  how  to  read  and  wTlte. 

Your  outspoken  and  courageous  stand 
against  the  war  In  Vietnam  gives  me  fresh 
hope  and  vigor  and  I  am  \vTiting  to  all  my 
Representatives  urging  them  to  support  your 
position. 

Sincerely, 

Marjorie  Ferenc. 


I 


Jm.Y  11. 1964. 
Senator  Wayne  Morse, 
Wa-hlngton,  DC: 

I  would  like  to  express  my  strong  support 
for  your  statements  in  regard  to  the  war  in 
southeast  Asia,  and  particularly  those  ex- 
pressed in  your  recent  letter  to  Norman 
Tliomas. 

Russell  N.  Hunter. 


July   13,  1964. 
Senator  Wayne  Morse, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  DC. 

Honorable  Sir:  For  a  long  time  I  have 
been  asking  myself  the  question:  "Is  there 
not  one  man  In  Washington  who  objects  to 
the  constant  hymn  of  hate  Cuba  and  the 
persistent  warmongering  against  South 
Vietnam?" 

I  subscribe  to  a  weekly  paper  In  which  I 
read  an  excerpt  of  your  speech  on  the  Senate 
floor  on  May  20,  1964,  to  which  I  fully  agree 
and  It  answers  my  question. 

How  can  the  invaders  of  Cuba  hope  to 
establish  an  Improved  regime  there  when 
they  are  creating  confusion  in  our  own  Gov- 
ernment? Can  they  teach  them  economics 
to  operate  a  debt-free  regime  when  we  are 
submerged  In  an  insurmountable  debt?  Can 
they  show  them  how  to  have  full  employ- 
ment when  we  are  burdened  with  yearly 
graduates  which  we  cannot  place?  How 
about  Juvenile  delinquency  and  racism  and 
killing  of  Negroes  with  impunity?  How 
many  friends  will  we  have  in  the  world  scene 
If  the  saber  rattlers  Invade? 

If  we  would  have  stayed  clear  entirely  from 
South  Vietnam  that  difficulty  would  have 
been  settled  among  the  natives  of  southeast 
Asia  a  long  time  ago  and  would  have  saved 
thousands  of  lives.  The  most  evil  man  today 
In  Washington  Is  McNamara.  who  persist- 
ently calls  for  stepping  up  the  war  as  If  it 
were  our  responsibility  to  win,  when  we  have 
no  business  for  our  presence  there  whatso- 
ever and  spending  millions  of  dollars  daily 
for  no  purpose.  We  are  using  the  cruel  and 
Inhumane  napalm  which  should  be  outlawed 
In  all  warfare. 

Get  out  of  South  Vietnam. 
Truly  yours, 

Gerhard  Ulrich. 


of  your  clear  and  most  refreshing  stand  on 
U.S.  policy  in  southeast  Asia,  I  thought  that 
you  might  be  interested  in  the  views  of  one 
citizen  on  this  matter.  An  outline  of  my 
views  are  cont/ained  In  the  attached  letter 
to  the  President.  In  speaking  to  you,  I  think 
that  it  is  sufficient  to  say  that  I  whole- 
heartedly support  your  position  in  this 
matter. 

Unfortunately,  but  not  too  surprisingly,  it 
is  rather  difficult  to  get  regular,  accurate 
reports  of  your  statements  on  Asia,  U.S. 
policy,  etc.  I  have  had  to  rely  primarily 
upon  the  reports  of  the  weekly  National 
Guardian  (New  York).  Do  you  normally 
have  copies  of  your  statements  available  for 
distribution?  If  so,  would  it  be  possible  for 
my  name  to  be  placed  on  your  distribution 
list?     I  would  certainly  appreciate  It. 

I  have  talked  to  many  people  about  U.S. 
involvement  in  southeast  Asia,  and  the  over- 
whelming majority  of  these  people  have 
indicated  that  they  fail  to  see  any  Justifi- 
cation for  U.S.  involvement  there.  They  are 
also  quite  strongly  opposed  to  any  extension 
(indeed,  they  feel  that  we  shouldn't  even  be 
there  now),  and  dread  the  prospects  of  a 
full-scale  Korea-type  engagement.  These 
people  are  college  students,  barbers,  military 
men,  and  even  Goldwater  supporters — in 
other  words,  Just  John  Doe  citizens.  Yet  it 
seems  to  be  amazingly  difficult  for  the  voices 
of  these  people  to  be  heard  and  acknowledged 
in  and  by  our  elected  officials.  It  will  be 
interesting  to  see  what  results,  if  any,  my 
letter  to  President  Johnson  elicits. 

I  would  like  to  commend  you  for  your 
courage  in  daring  to  speak  out  on  a  matter 
of  such  crucial  importance  to  all  of  us. 
Your  courage  is  especially  commendable  In 
view  of  the  fact  that  your  position  runs 
counter  to  current  "correct"  positions.  Al- 
though you  are  elected  by  the  people  of 
Oregon,  be  assured  that  when  you  speak  you 
are  expressing  the  views  of  many  millions  of 
Americans  throughout  the  Nation — Ameri- 
cans who,  like  me  (Florida),  are  represented 
by  men  failing  to  measure  up  to  your  high 
standards  of  courage  and  Ijptegrity. 
Sincerely, 

Benajah  E.  Seale,  Jr. 


July  13,  1964. 
Hon  Wayne  Morse,  , 

US  Senate.  | 

Was)!  ington.  DC. 

Dear  Sir  I  writ*  to  you,  as  I  have  written 
to  your  colleagues  In  the  Senate,  to  say  that 
I  take   hope   In   the   matter   of   your  stand 
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Pullman,  Wash., 

July  10.  1964. 
Senator  Wayne  Morse, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Morse:   Attached  is  a  copy 
of  my  letter  to  President  Johnson.     In  view 


[copy] 

Ptjllman,  Wash., 

July  10,  1964. 
President  Lyndon  B.  Johnson, 
The  White  House, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Johnson:  Until  now  I  have,  as 
most  Americans,  sat  back  apathetically  and 
bemoaned  the  mess  In  southeast  Asia,  won- 
dering when  "those  people"  in  Washington 
were  going  to  square  away,  look  at  facts,  and 
cease  meddling  in  the  affairs  of  Asians  among 
Asians.  But  the  situation  continues  to  de- 
teriorate, the  United  States  continues  to  be- 
come ever  more  deeply  Involved,  and  "those 
people"  In  Washington  appear  to  be  as  myopic 
as  ever. 

I  have  lived  in  Asia  for  more  than  4  years, 
am  married  to  an  Asian,  have  long  been  a 
serious  student  of  Asian  politics  and  eco- 
nomics, and  have  had  many  long  and  de- 
tailed discussion  with  Asians  In  this  country 
attending  school.  My  own  studies  and  ob- 
servations, and  the  consensus  among  most 
of  the  Asians  I  have  talked  to  would  tend 
to  support  Senator  Wayne  Morse's  conten- 
tion that:  "I  am  now  convinced  that  the 
greatest  threat  to  the  peace  of  the  world  Is 
the  United  States.  I  am  convinced  that  If 
the  United  States  continues  to  follow  the 
course  of  action  implied  (in  your)  briefing, 
we  are  headed  for  a  major  war  In  Asia,  and 
we  will  be  hated  for  the  next  500  years  by 
the  overwhelming  majority  of  mankind." 
The  briefing  referred  to  Is  that  given  to  the 
Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee  on  June 
23,  1964,  by  Secretary  of  Defense  Robert  Mc- 
Namara,  and   then-Chairman   of   the   Joint 
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Chiefs  of  Staff,  and  now  Ambassiidor  to  South 
Vietnam,  Gen.  Maxwell  Taylor 

I  realize  that  it  is  enttrciV  possible  that 
there  niay  be  facts  releviint  to  the  southeast 
A-sUn.  and  especially  Vietnam -L.a<«-C:un- 
txxlU  situation  of  which  Senarors  Morse. 
Pt'LBRicHT.  Church.  Pell,  Pr(i.xmire,  Ht/M- 
PHRKY  Gruexing.  and  others.  .\.si ms,  and 
niyse.f  ore  not  aw:u'e  But  cts  a  taxpayer 
wru«e  dollars  are  sup;x>rtl:it?  this  war  and 
as  a  member  of  the  Armed  Forces  of  the 
United  States  who  ni.iv  well  be  c;aJIed  upon 
to  Actively  participate  m  this  war.  I  feel  that 
I  h.ive  a  right  to  ktow  what  these  facta  are 
Spe.  itlcally,  I  want  to  know: 

I  Upon  what  do  you  base  your  asaump- 
tluii  that  extending  the  war  t^j  North  Viet- 
nam win  have  any  .ipprecuible  >.■:!•■••:  upon 
the  war  In  South  VleTiam'  Ev^f.  '!■.!'  rine- 
mic,  bland  Amerlciu  :ir>'.,s  ln^  r>'iH?atedly 
reported  that  the  Vlet.-o:ig  tre  .rmed  with 
captured  American  weapons  and  homemade 
weapons.  I  have  yet  to  see  any  substantive 
evidence  of  the  Vletcong  being  supplied  with 
appreciable  quantities  of  arms,  ammunition, 
etc  .  from  North  Vietnam  ■  certainly  nothing 
-vppr  jachlng  the  .scale  if  )ur  supplies  to  the 
Soij'h  Vietnamese)  Nor  am  I  aware  of  any 
evidence  of  slgnlflca:it  tr'iop  relnforcementii 
from  the  north  lanaln.  certainly  nothing 
appr  >achlng  the  scale  of  our  own  troop  In- 
volvementai.  Thus,  any  reasonable,  rational 
explanation  of  exterusion  of  the  war  Into 
North  Vietnam  would  have  to  Ii  cite  sub- 
stantive evidence  of  .significant  North  Viet- 
namese participation  m  the  war  in  South 
Vietnam,  and  If  this  be  provable  '2  i  why  It 
should  be  any  more  heinous  than  our  own 
p<u-ticlpatlon.  and  i3i  how  you  exj>ect  us  t<j 
be  able  to  attack  the  irulustriai  complexes 
that  I  presumably)  are  aidm,?  the  Vletcong 
and  not  expect  our  own  bases  in  Asia  to  be 
immune  to  retaliatory  attacks 

2  Upon  what  grounds  du  you  Justify  US 
intervention  In  southea^st  A.sla  In  the  first 
place'  It  Ls  my  understanding  of  the  Geneva 
agreement  of  1964  that  the  line  between 
North  and  South  Vietnam  was  to  be  .i  tem- 
porary one,  and  that  there  were  to  be  free 
elections  held  In  order  to  unite  Vietnam  by 
July  1956.  It  Ls  also  my  unders'a:;d:ni:  that 
the  major  powers  were  to  be  pr-^hlbited  from 
granting  military  aid  u>  the  government  In 
former  French  Indochina  There  have  been 
no  elections,  and  the  United  St,i'<.>s  i.s  pump- 
ing billions  of  dollars  m  military  aid  to  the 
area. 

3  November  elections  .uside.  do  you  pos- 
sess the  Intestinal  fortitude  to  state  clearly, 
precisely,  and  now  what  your  long-range 
plans  are  for  the  war  In  S<">uth  Vietnam  and 
the  extent  to  which  you  intend  to  carry  U.S. 
involvement  In  Laos''  If  your  reasoning  Is 
sound,  and  your  cause  JiLst.  then  surely  the 
Amer!:^n  people  will  undersuind  and  sup- 
port vour  actions  Given  the  .soundness  and 
ju.stness  of  your  position.  It  l.s  difficult  Uj 
see  how  the  November  elections  could  have 
any  bearing  on  your  falhu-e  to  date  to  state 
clewrly  your  long-range  plans  In  this  critical 
area 

It  IS  my  considered  opinion,  Mr  President, 
th.it  the  people  of  Asia  .ue  m^re  concerned 
at  the  moment  with  achlevlni;  freedom  from 
hune;er.  privation,  dlseiuse  etc  than  with 
freedom  to  make  pilgrimages  to  the  election 
polls  every  2  or  4  years  The  United  States. 
as  one  of  the  most  weiUthy  nations  on  earth, 
is  In  an  Ideal  position  to  play  a  major  role 
In  helping  these  people  emerge  from  the  op- 
pressive slavery  they  have  end'iretl  under 
fe'idailstlc  depots  for  so  many  centuries 
Of  all  the  major  powers,  this  country  should 
know  best  the  nature  of  the  fl  unie  in  the 
souls  of  men  that  drives  them  to  make  any 
s.vrrifice  for  the  opportunity  %>  Lu-hleve 
equality  and  social  and  economic  well-being 
We  should  know.  But  aptjarently  we  do  not 
Our  country.  Itself  the  child  of  popular  revo- 
lution, now.  not  200  ve.ixs  later  finds  itself 
alined  with  those  who  bear  all  t<x)  strong  a 
reeemblence  to  our  own  oppressors,  and   In 


opposition  to  thofie  whose  resemblance  to 
our  f.  i.'fbt>,u's  Ls  i'(i;i.,my  as  .strung  Surely 
the  s<K.-iai  and  e<--<>n>*rnlc  goHls  of  the  {>et»plfs 
of  .Asia  are  not  so  very  different  from  the 
gixils  of  this  country — and  especially  of  yi>ur 
party.  Mr  President  Then.  sir.  how  Is  It 
thiit  we  find  ourselves  supporting  Inconi- 
petent.  self-seeking  desjwts  and  dictators, 
and  opposing  those  who.  like  u*  not  Uxi  long 
ago.  seek  release  from  colonial  rule,  despots. 
military  dictators,  and  poverty' 

To  me.  the  greatest  sin  Is  that  of  hypocrisy 
Yet  this  country  appears  to  be  moving 
steadily  In  that  direction  We  mouth  so 
el'Xjuenlly  the  Ideals  and  principles  that  In- 
spired the  founders  of  our  coimtry,  but  find 
It  impoesible  Uj  contribute  more  than  one- 
six  hundreths  of  our  gross  national  product 
to  the  economic  aid  of  all  the  underde- 
veloped countries  of  the  world,  to  two-thirds 
of  the  worlds  population  Our  blind, 
paralyzing  fear  of  communism  has  caused  us 
to  support,  time  and  again.  brul.U  dictators 
simply  because  they  are  oppt«ed  to  commu- 
nism And.  thanks  to  the  imbecllic  rantlngs 
of  the  McCarthys  and  .McCarrans.  and  the 
purges  of  the  HUAC.  the  American  people 
^ower  in  the  warm  security  of  their  home.^. 
not  daring  to  speak  out  In  wholesome  opposi- 
tion to  the  actions  of  their  Government  (un- 
less, of  course,  they  are  well  to  the  right  In 
the  political  spectrtun  It  seems  that  one 
cannot  gu  too  f.u-  left,  but  has  unlimited 
horizons  to  the  right) . 

Shedding  the  mask  of  hypocrisy,  it  would 
seem  that  this  country  has  two  alternatives 
On  the  one  hand,  we  can  Uxisen  up  our  tight 
little  fists  and  commit  .several  billions  of  dol- 
lars a  year  to  the  economic  and  s<x:lal  de- 
velopment ^)f  underdeveloped  countries,  and 
commit  ourselves  for  appreciable  peruxls  of 
•-Ime  at  le.uit  5  years,  since  must  national 
economic  plans  are  ul  this  length  i  .  .ind 
actively  supp<)rt  thi^ise  leaders  who  sincerely 
have  the  interests  of  their  [>^>ple  at  heart 
Or,  we  can  quit  pretending.  utUi/e  our 
gigantic  military  p«.)wer  and  openly  take  over 
thijse  countries  who  diue  opp<j«e  our  will  and 
.idmlnlster  them  -In  much  the  same  way 
•.h^it  we   now  admlnl-ster  Okinawa 

Finally,  in  addition  to  the  three  questions 
above.  I  would  like  to  know  if  yimr  admlnl-- 
tration  hxs  done  anything  to  incre-itse  our 
err  orts  in  assisting  underdeveloped  are.ii 
along  the  difficult  path  to  development 

I  am  well  aware  of  the  demand.s  up<->n  your 
time,  but  It  is  Important  U)  me  that  you  at 
least  read  this  letter  I  would  appreciate  an 
answer  I  a;n  certain  that  you  have  any 
number  of  a.sslstants  who  are  quite  capable 
of  .stilting  your  p<«itton  >n  these  matters  ;i.-. 
well  as  you  would  do  It  yourself  But  I  would 
ask  this  one  .special  favor  of  you  personally 
that  you  sign  the  reply  to  this  letter  your- 
self— on  the  assumption  that  you  do  read 
what  you  sign 
Sincerely, 

Be.n.^im^j  e    ScALr.  Jr 
Copy  to  Senator  W.\yne  M(jrse 

OxNARD,  Calif  . 

July  7.  19S4 
Waynf  Morse. 
<>-nat'-  nfirp  Building. 
Wa.ihington.  D  C 

Df\r  Sev\tor  Morse:  Today  on  station 
KPP'K  .Marvin  Schachter  of  the  Americ.m 
Ctvi!  Liberties  Union  quoted  a  recent  speech 
of  yours  on  the  subject  of  the  war  In  Viet- 
nam. I  am  very  much  Interested,  and  would 
appreciate  having  a  copy  of  this  speech,  for 
I  know  of  no  one  else  who  is  challenging  the 
tacit  assumption  that  the  United  States  must 
fight  In  Vletmun  I  know  of  no  other  leader 
who  IS  asking  "Why''  Why  are  wc  spend- 
ing men's  lives  and  $l'j  million  a  duy  In  that 
mis.erable  place""  I  do  not  know.  Why  do 
we  not  get  out? 

Again,  thank  you  for  your  speech 
-Sincerely. 

Masu.v  O'Coeman. 


Los  Angeles.  Calif 

Hon    Way.nl  .Morse. 
St-nate  Office  Building 
Was'tington.  D  C 

Dear  Senator  Morse  May  I  again  reques* 
six  copies  each  of  your  speeches  on  south- 
eiist  Asia  which  you  delivered  in  the  Senate 
on  June  23  and  June  29 

I  would  greatly  appreciate  them  a.s  I  wouia 
like  to  pass  them  around  to  as  manv  people 
as  I  can 

Sincerely  yours. 

Harry  J   Silver   M  D 

Spri.ngfield,  Mass  . 

July  14    1964 
Hon    Wayne  Morse, 
US.  Senate. 
Wnshtngton.  DC 

Dear  Senator  Morse  I  wish  to  congratu- 
late you  on  your  stand  on  South  Vietnam 
I  think  It  IS  uf  immense  importance  that  we 
find  a  nonviolent  .solution  In  place  of  a  vio- 
lent one. 

In  a  nuclear  world  we  must  get  practice 
at  arriving  at  nonviolent  solutions.  I  think 
a  w.ir  In  southeast  Asia  would  be  disastrous. 
Red  China  would  almost  certainly  get  In- 
volved and  this  might  very  well  bring  the 
Stalinists  back  into  power  m  Moscow 
Even  if  the  Stalinists  did  not  come  into 
power,  the  Russians  could  not  sit  by  and  let 
the  Red  Chinese  lose  the  war. 

We  must  arrive  at  a  nonviolent  solution. 
If  we  don't  get  experience  arriving  at  non- 
violent solutions,  we  will  not  know  how  to 
deal  with  a  major  crisis 

I   hope  you  will  continue  your  efforts  and 
please  let  me  know  If   there  Is  any  way  la 
which  I  can  help  you 
■Very  truly  vours 

John  A    Larson,  M  D 

Issaquach.  Wash  . 

July  9.  1964 
Hun    Way.ne  Mor.se 
U  S    Senate. 
Senate  Office  Butldmg 
Wa.'shington.  DC 

Dear  Sir  I  am  writing  this  letter  to  com- 
mend your  opinions  and  talk  on  "Issues  and 
.\nswers'  that  I  saw  on  T\'  a  couple  of  weelts 
ago. 

I  thank  God  that  there  Is  a  Senator  like 
you  who  has  the  courage  to  come  out  and 
speak  the  truth  to  the  .American  people  on 
the  Vietnam  issue  as  you  did 

Ifou  may  be  assured  th.it  I  am  behind 
you  or  rather  I  am  wholeheartedly  in  accord 
with  your  ideas  on  h.mdling  the  Vietnam 
and  Liios  problems  by  the  United  Nations 

I  have  been  wondering  If  you  could  send 
the  transcript  of  the  TV  talk  on  "Issues  and 
Answers  "  on  Vietnam  and  Laos  to  me.  as  it 
is  dlfflcult  to  remember  all  that  was  said  on 
that  one-half  hour  program 

I  have  come  Into  many  deb.ites  with  friends 
and  neighbors  over  Vietnam  but  your  uiU 
on  TV  was  most  Informative. 

If  you  have  other  material  on  Vietnam 
I  would  be  most  appreciative  to  receive  It 

I  only  regret  that  I  am  not  able  to  vote 
for  you  as  we  live  In  the  State  of  Washing- 
ton, but  I  t;'.ke  this  letter  to  let  you  know 
that  I  am  with  you  to  help  this  Nation  from 
being  drawn  into  a  major  war  over  Vietnam 
and  Laos. 

Hoping  that  vour  siiir.d  for  peace  succeeds. 
I  am 

Yours  truly. 

OiVA  John  Cvrlson. 


Marzani  &  Munsell.  Inc  . 
Srif  YQr^c,  N  Y  .  Ju'y  10.  19f:4 
Dear  .senator  Morse-  May  I  congratulate 
you  on  your  vigorous  and  courageous  fight 
against  extcnsUiU  of  the  war  In  Vietnani  I 
am  sure  this  corresponds  to  the  feelings  of 
the  majority  of  Americans. 


lOfi', 
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I  should  de.-plv  appreciate  receiving  copies 
^(  voiir  .'p'l'her   on    the  subject  and  would 
be  g.-atelul  to  be  placed  on  your  mailing  list. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Carl  Marzani. 

Eastern  Illinois  University. 

Ciiurlc.-,t07:.  Ill  ,  July  11.  1964. 
Hon    Wayne  Morse, 
l' S    Senate. 
VVo-i'iinpto^i.  I>  C 

Dear  Senaiok  Mr  t  Iwo  weeks  ago  on  a 
Sunday  evening  I  heard  you  over  station 
WLS  ABC  Chicago  on  a  prcogram  called  "Is- 
sues ai.d  .Answers  "  Your  statement  on  the 
moral  and  legal  issues  our  Nation  laces  in 
Vieinani  w.is  magniticent  If  you  have  a 
copv  of  this  pariicvil.ir  st.'.temcnt  I  would 
appreciate  getting  it.  lor  It  had  great  clarity 
and  was  short  and  hard  hitting. 

I  am  conlident  your  courageous  stand  on 
this  ls.sue  has  already  begun  to  bear  fruit,  as 
witness  the  st.itemeni  of  Secretary  General 
U  Thaiit.  and  the  more  recent  statement  of 
5'000  university  profe.sor.s  queried  by  SANE. 

The  pari  o!  your  statement  I  thought  was 
p.irtlcularly  elTective  was  your  stand  that 
war  in  a  nuthar  age  is  no  longer  tenable  as  a 
means  of  settling  disputes,  that  we  must  be- 
gin to  use  intern.ition.il  law  if  we  are  to  do 
aw.iv  with  war.  and  the  United  States  cannot 
use  a  double  standard  if  It  expects  to  main- 
tain moral  leadership,  tloutmg  international 
law  and  using  force  when  it  wishes,  while 
expecting   others   to   abjure   force   and   abide 

bv  law 

Ultimately  I  believe  your  views  will  pre- 
vail, and  the  American  people  will  be  deeply 
indebted  to  you  lorever  for  your  great  lead- 
ership on  these  life  and  death  Issues.  May 
the  Lord  give  you  strength  to  carry  on  this 
import. mt  work. 

Verv  sincerely  yours. 

Dr.  Lloyd  Pulliam. 

Gibsonia,  Pa., 

Julys,  1964. 

President  Lvndon   B    Johnson, 

The  White  Hou.se.  Washington,  DC: 

Earnestly  request  we  get  our  forces  and  the 
Maxwell  Faylor-Goldwaterlan  philosophy  out 
of  Vietnam  where  we  don't  belong  and  get 
into  Mississippi  where  our  forces  do  have  a 

mission. 

Marion  B.  Lyke. 
Hahold   F.   Ltke. 

Pelham  Manor.  N.Y. 

July  1,  1964. 
Senator  Wayne  Morse. 

Wa.sh  mgtun.  DC 

Df.ar  Sir  I  am  writing  only  to  show  my 
respect  for  your  fight  against  our  actions  In 
Vietnam  and  others  in  southeast  Asia  and 
your  , it  tempt  to  show  the  people  of  the 
United  States  what  Is  going  on  there  and 
hits  been  ever  since  we  backed  up  France  In 
their  attempt  to  get  back  that  part  of  their 
colonl.il  empire. 

President  Johnson  said  some  time  ago  that 
the  people  of  the  United  States  should  know 
more  about  what  Is  going  on  In  Vietnam  and 
the  Government  would  see  that  they  did. 
I  believe  if  they  did  at  least  80  percent  would 
be  against  what  we  are  doing  but  since  that 
w.iS  .-.mi  I  have  seen  nothing  reported  of 
yours  ur  anyone  who  Is  against  our  actions 
in  that  tcrrit-ory.  I  would  like  to  know  how 
tu  get  information  on  what  you  are  doing 
In  this  regard. 
Yours, 

Hatden  Dualet. 

BELoiT.  Wis.. 
June  30.  1964. 
Senator  Wayne,  Morsf, 
Was'nngton,   DC 

Dkar  Sfnator  Morse:  Congratulations  and 
thanks  for  your  stand  on  the  war  in  Vietnam. 
If  we  ever  had  any  business  being  there  In 
the  first  place,  it  has  surely  disappeared.     If 


anyone  outside  of  Vietnam  should  be  aiding 
or  advising,  it  Is  the  United  Nations,  not  the 
Un.ted  States. 

Are  you  really  the  only  one  in  the  Senate 
holding  these  views  against  the  Vietnamese 
war?  The  press  has  been  reluctant  to  give 
proper  coverage,  so  I  don't  know. 

Please  send  me  any  statements  you  or 
similarly  inclined  Senators  have  made,  or 
sources  where  I  might  learn  more. 

Again,  keep  your  stand,  and  thank  you. 
Sincerely. 

GtJNDA    KORSTS. 


Philadelphia.  Pa  . 

July  9.  2964 
The  Honorable  Wayne  Morse. 
Senate  Office  Building. 
Washiiitgon.  DC. 

Dear  Senator  Morse;  I  am  delighted  be- 
yond words  with  your  speech  of  June  3.  m 
regard  to  McNamara's  war  in  Vietnam. 
SANE  has  asked  me  to  stimulate  a  ntmiber 
of  people  In  this  neighborhood  to  write  let- 
ters to  the  papers,  etc.,  on  questions  dealing 
with  the  peace  movement.  Nothing  would 
be  more  calculated  to  rouse  them  to  do 
something  of  that  sort  than  your  speech.  If 
It  Is  not  asking  too  much.  I  should  be  most 
grateful  If  you  would  send  a  copy  of  the 
speech  to  each  of  the  following  addresses. 
I  will  call  up  these  people  and  explain  to 
them  how  It  happens  that  they  are  receiv- 
ing the  speech. 

I  need  not  add  how  thankful  I  am  that  you 
are  in  the  Senate. 

Yours  with  enthusiasm. 

Henry  S.  Huntington. 

additional  signers 

Miss  Carol  Buhr,  4418  Walnut  Street, 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Miss  Judith  Weinberg,  1910  Pine  Street, 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Dr.  Harris  S.  Gerber,  1036  Magee  Road. 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Mr.  Louis  Meyer,  Post  Office  Box  1071, 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Mrs.  'Warner  BerthofT,  225  North  Roberts 
Road,  Bryn  Mawr,  Pa. 

Mr.  Bruce  E.  Knox,  R.D.  No.  1,  Box  524B, 
State  College,  Pa. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  David  M.  Hulst,  314  Prospect 
Avenue,  West  Grove,  Pa. 

Mrs.  Charles  M.  DeMarco,  6517  North  9th 
Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Bryce  Canyon.  Utah.  July  7,  1964 
The  Honorable  Wayne  Morse, 
U.S.  Senate. 
Washington.  DC. 

Sir:  As  a  student  of  Swarthmore  College. 
I  first  became  aware  of  your  position  In 
brief  articles  In  the  New  York  Times.  Now 
I  can  only  follow  your  statements  and  ac- 
tions In  National  Guardian  because  the  rest 
of  the  press  out  here  and  the  national 
"news"  magazines  are  silent  except  for  pro- 
war  propaganda. 

I  should  make  my  sympathies  clear.  I 
fully  commend  you  on  what  you  are  trying 
to  do  In  regard  to  U.S.  policy  In  southeast 
Asia.  I  believe,  as  you  do.  that  the  United 
States  and  Its  saber  rattling  Is  a  real  threat 
to  peace  and  that  our  continued  unilateral 
Intervention  In  the  affairs  of  the  peoples  of 
southeast  Asia  can  only  lead  to  war.  The 
U.S.  Government  Is  apparently  abrogating 
the  sovereignty  of  nations  In  order  to  pur- 
sue Its  own  Interests  with  the  concurrent  be- 
lief that  what  It  does  is  necessarily  correct 
and  proper  for  other  peoples.  This,  to  my 
thinking,  is  wrong— practically,  legally,  and 
morally — and  since  in  this  case  it  flies  In 
the  face  of  the  recent  emerging  develop- 
ment of  the  dark-skinned  races.  It  can  only 
lead  to  defeat  and  disaster. 

To  us  with  only  an  imperfect  and  outside 
view  of  what  is  going  on  in  Washington,  it  is 
awfully  difBcult  to  try  to  determine  who  or 
what  is  responsible  for  such  stupid  and  silly 
policies  as  the  Government  is  now  committed 


to.  In  very  geiicral  terms,  can  they  be 
ascribed  to  the  unwarr..nted  influence" 
of  Eisenhower's  "military-industrial  com- 
plex "?  Is  the  situation  more  complicated 
and  clorer  to  David  Wesley's  analysis  (Na- 
tional Guardian.  June  20)  of  a  tug  of  war 
between  the  CIA,  the  Pentagon,  and  the  State 
Department  with  control  of  U.S.  policies 
olten  out  of  the  hands  of  elected  civilian 
officials?  Is  it  the  almost  usual  public 
apathy?  Is  this  a  result  of  the  kept  press 
(SO  many  of  which  can  aptly  be  described 
as  "yellow  rags")  and  the  concealment  of 
facts?  It  must  be  something  of  this  nature 
for  among  the  people  in  various  parts  of 
the  country.  I  cannot  find  any  substantial 
support  for  the  continuance  of  the  United 
States-made  war.  This  Is  especially  true  as 
st)on  as  some  of  the  prowar  propaganda  they 
have  been  fed  is  shown  to  be  what  it  really 
is. 

.A,s  you  stated  previously  in  regard  to  South 
Vietnam:  We  should  never  have  gone  In,  we 
should  get  out.  This  can  only  be  more  true 
in  Laos  where  our  aggression  cannot  be 
shielded  as  completely  by  the  puppet  govern- 
ment which  in  Laos  makes  lesser  claims  as  to 
how  much  of  the  population  it  represents. 
The  United  States  should  get  out  and  get 
out  now.  A  military  solution  dictated  by  the 
armed  might  of  the  United  States  Is  no  so- 
lution. While  it  is  probably  too  late  now  to 
even  make  a  pretense  of  allowing  the  people 
of  Vietnam  and  Laos  to  determine  their  own 
governments,  at  the  very  least,  let's  get  the 
United  States  to  sit  down  and  work  out  a 
solution. 

Could  you  please  send  me  more  informa- 
tion on  the  situation  and  your  position  and 
how  you  think  the  people  down  here  might 
be  able  to  change  the  present  horrid  policies 
of  the  Government. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Harold  Mains. 

The  Cape  Cod  Council 

OF  Churches,  Inc., 
Hyannis,  Mass.,  July  8, 1964. 
Senator  Morse, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  DC. 

My  Dear  Senator  Morse:  I  and  many  oth- 
ers very  much  appreciate  your  efforts  in  the 
Senate  to  prevent  escalation  of  the  war  in 
southeast  Asia  and  to  urge  negotiations  to 
end  it. 

Many  of  us  are  alarmed  by  the  Indications 
of  impending  extension  of  conflict  there  and 
will  welcome  warmly  any  move  in  the  op- 
posite direction. 

It  is  our  hope  that  the  two  Senators  from 
Massachusetts  will  work  with  you  on  this 
matter. 

Yours  very  truly, 

Kenneth  R.  Warren, 
Chairman,    Social    Relations    Department. 


EcoRSE,  Mich., 

July  9,  1964. 
Hon.  Wayne  Morse, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Mr.  Morse:  Living  as  we  do  in  the 
centiUTT  of  nuclear  arms,  it  becomes  our  re- 
sponsibility to  call  a  halt  to  all  wars  that 
may  lead  to  the  destruction  of  all  humanity. 
It  is  for  his  reason  that  this  letter  is  being 
written.  Your  campaign  in  the  Senate  of 
the  United  States  to  recall  U.S.  troops  from 
Vietnam  serves  this  purpose  and  is  therefore 
In  the  best  national  interests  of  our  Nation. 

It  Is  also  desirable  that  a  peaceful  settle- 
ment be  negotiated  to  settle  all  outstanding 
Issues  in  southeast  Asia  and  that  this  come 
about  as  a  result  of  a  gathering  of  all  nations 
interested  in  peace,  together  with  the  United 
Nations. 

I  sincerely  hope  that  you  will  do  all  in  your 
power  to  effect  such  conference. 
Respectfully  yours, 

Prank  Fields. 
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East  Orange,   NJ. 

July  7.  1964 
SeuAtoT  Wayne  Morse. 
Senate  Office  Building. 
Wa^tiington.  D  C 

Dkar  Senator  Morse:  Please  know  that  we 
appUud  your  efforts  on  behalf  ot  a  sane, 
peace! ul  policy  In  South  Vietnam  and  your 
unceasing  courage  In  fighting  for  a  wllh- 
drawttl  of  US    troops  from  South  Vietnam. 

Ben  Lifbkrman 

Sr    Paul.  Minn  , 

July  7.  1964 
Senator  Wayne  Morse, 

U  S    Senate. 

W  a  thing  ton.  DC. 

Sir  I  am  heartened  to  hear  someone  in 
our  National  Government  speak  honestly 
about  our  foreign  policy  I  wish  you  could 
get  more  frequent  and  far-reaching  exposure 
of  the  truth  but  I  dont  suppose  this  Is  prob- 
able, although  it  Is  ceruiinly  worth  the  effort 
and  the  support  of  anyone  who  realizes  we 
cannot  forever  prate  demc^cracy  while  sup- 
porting dictatorship  and  intfrnatimial  law- 
lessness without  finally  finding  ourselves 
Isolated  from  the  people  of  all  the  rest  of 
the  world. 

I  guess  you  could  say  oi  the  United  States 
that  no  nation  In  the  history  of  the  world 
has  ever  paid  greater  lipservlce  to  democracy. 

I  enclose  a  copy  of  my  highly  uncirculated 
voters  handbook.  I  don  t  know  that  you'll 
approve  but  I  don't  believe  it's  about  you. 
I'm  certainly  with  you  all  the  way  on  foreign 
p<jUcy 

Sincerely, 

Ned  O  Neill. 


WiLLUM-STowN.  Mass  , 

July  9.  1964 
Dear  Senator  Mor.sk  May  I  thank  you  for 
the  sund  you  have  taken  on  several  occa- 
sions In  speeches  in  the  Senate  on  the  Issue 
of  US  policy  In  southeitst  A.sla  I  hope  that 
many  U.S.  citizens  like  myself  will  let  you 
know  that  they  support  your  views 
Sincerely. 

Mrs.  Vera  Fisher. 

Los  Angeles,  Calif., 

July  8,  1964 
Senator  Wayne  Morse. 
Senate  Office  Building. 
Wa^'^ington.  DC. 

Dear  SENATOR.  Your  stand  n  U  S.  policy  In 
reg.trd  to  Vietnam  Is  to  be  commended  Over 
radio  station  KPFK  In  Los  Angeles.  Calif  , 
I  heard  your  views,  and  from  what  we  read 
in  between  the  lines,  It  Is  clear  that  our  ac- 
tions there  are  frightful  and  frustrating  to 
say  the  least  Americans  as  well  as  V'tet- 
namese  are  dying  and  the  reasons  for  their 
sacrifice  Is  very  much  a  deep  dark  negative 
mystery.  I  say  negative  because  It  Is  to 
stop  something,  rather  than  a  course  of 
action  that  will  make  Vietnamese  more  .satis- 
fied to  face  their  enemy  and  defeat  him 
It  all  Indicates  that  up  to  now.  the  Viet- 
namese neither  want  to  fight  or  die.  or  to  be 
disli>cated  from  their  homes  helter-skelter 
If  our  Government  has  not  learned  the  bit- 
ter lesson  from  the  h'>locaust  the  French 
Government  sufTcred  In  19.54  In  that  parti- 
cular area,  then  they  hivp  learned   nothing 

Eventually  we  will  find  a  way  to  leave  the 
scene  gracefully.  Why  not  now"*  Please. 
Senator,  do  everything  possible  to  knock 
some  sense  into  the  he, ids  if  ^hose  people 
who  can  remedy  this  untenable  situation 
In  Vietnam. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Mrs    Hki  FN  D'-RBIN 

NoBTH  Hollywood,  Camf  , 

July  8.  1964 
Hon    Senator  Morse, 
U  S.  Senate. 
Wa.ihington,  DC. 

Dear  Senator:  I  was  so  very  much  Im- 
pressed with  the  talk  and  answers  that  you 


gave  o\er  the  televisloii  June  2H  on  the 
"Meet  the  Press'  prok;ram,  that  I  .an  moved 
to  write  to  you. 

In  comparison  to  so  much  doubletalk  one 
hears  from  many  In  high  places,  your  firm 
stand  for  what  you  hold  to  be  the  truth  was 
most  refreshing  and  makes  one  hopeful 
that  right  shall   yet  prevail   In  our  land. 

It  Is  men  like  you  and  Mr.  Rlblcoff  and 
moral  scientists  like  Dr.  Pauling  and  a  few 
others  who  will  prove  to  be  Indeed  "the 
salt  of  the  earth"  and  reminds  me  of  the 
words  of  Emerson  when  he  said.  "The  world 
Is  upheld  by  the  veracity  of  good  men." 
Also  "Nothing  will  bring  us  peace  but  the 
triumph  of  principle  " 

It  seems  that  many,  tcx)  many,  of  our  citi- 
zens are  absolutely  allergic  to  any  ideas  for 
progress  on  any  moral  Issue 

Hope  you  carry  on  the  good  work. 

Wishing  you  every  success.  I  am, 
Y>  iUrs  sincerely 

Sidneys  Ei.sfNSFUG 
Gextride  B    Ei-^f nberg. 


KfNT  Ohio. 
July  10.  1964 
H-jn   WaY.nf  M orsl. 
Senator  from  Oregon. 
W a  thing  ton.  D  C 

Dear  Sir  I  F  Stones  Weekly  for  July  6, 
1964,  has  LTiven  In  slightly  abridged  form  the 
speech  y(iU  delivered  to  the  Senate  on  June 
29.  Again  I  wish  M  commend  you  for  the 
logic  of  your  arguments  concerning  the  war 
in  southeast  Asia  Do  keep  on  siylng  these 
things  so  that  more  and  more  people  will 
hear  them  and  have  to  think  about  them 
Sincerely  yours. 

Miss  Esther  L  Grant 


Bremerto.v    Wash  . 

July  8,  1964 
Hon    \V\YNF.  Morse 
Se'iate  O  •»[>(•  Building. 
Wa.^''.  tngton.  DC 

Dear  Senator  Morse:  I  simply  wish  to  tell 
you  that  I  share  your  views  on  our  position 
In  Vletnani  After  discovering  as  much  as 
I  could  about  the  situation  I  have  gone 
from  the  Henry  Jackscm  viewpoint  to  won- 
dering how  on  earth  we  ever  adcipted  s'irh 
a  policy. 

I  am  told  that  you  are  the  only  Member  of 
the  Senate  who  feels  that  we  must  get  out 
Courage— you  should  be  used  to  that  by 
now 

Respectfully, 

Charlie  SMrrn 


July  8    1964 
Hrin  Senator  Morse, 

U  S  Senate.  • 

Wa.thington    DC. 

Dear  Sir  We  are  with  you  all  the  way  In 
your  efTorts  to  bring  reason  Into  our  foreign 
policy  position  In  southeast  Asia.  Keep  up 
the  fight  We  need  you — and  hope  you  can 
enlist  the  support  of  more  of  your  colleagues 
in  this  most  vital  matter. 
Sincerely. 

Howard  and  Gloria  Klein. 


Aptos.  Calif.. 

July  10.  1964 

Dear  .Senator  M'  r.sf  I  admire  you  fiir 
your  courage  tn  criticize  (,ur  country's  policy 
In  southeast  Asia  We  also  .igriH'  with  your 
position.  Please  continue  your  etTorts,  pub- 
licly and  privately,  to  serve  our  country  and 
the  cause  for  peace  by  urt'lne  peaceful  set- 
tlement of  the  problems  in  southeast  Asia 
through  the  United  Nation.^  a;:d  adhering 
to  the  treaties  that  we  have  sUrned 

As  a  father  of  a  very  lartre  f;imlly.  I  am 
deeply  concerned  by  the  freedom  of  our  mili- 
tary commander  to  determine  our  foreign 
pol:cy  without  the  consent  or  approval  of  the 
Congress  or  the  people 

I  beg  you  to  do  all  In  your  power  to  re- 
strict the  Influence  of  the  Pentagon  to  strict- 


ly military  atTairs  and  nr.t  to  meddle  in  for. 
eign  affairs. 

Please  advise  me   as   to   what   I  can  do  ^ 
a  l.iyman  and  a   citizen   to  help. 

Again,  thank  you  for  keeping  up  our  hope, 
because  if  we  had  not   lieard  yoti  speak  out 
we  would  have  given  up 
Sincerely, 

Mario  and  Estelle  Carota, 

Venice,  Calif., 

J"ly  4,  1964 
Dear  Senator  Morse  On  m.my  occa.slons 
I  have  he.ird  of  your  refreshing  cruuLsni  f,f 
"accepted  \  lewpoints,  and  while  not  alw.us 
agreeing.  I  feel  that  ycuirs  is  one  of  the  mcit 
intelligent  and  aware  voices  heard  in 
Congress 

On    this   occasion    I   am   referring   to  your 
interview  on  Vietnam  heard  over  KABC 
I  wish  I  could  vote  for  you. 
Yours  with  admiration, 

Ronald  F.  S  Forbes.  Ph  D 


Alto,  Mich 

July  9.  1964 
Dear  Senator  Morse  God  ble.ss  you  for 
daring  to  criticize  the  war  In  Vietnam  and 
for  working  for  peace  I  hope  other  Con- 
gressmen will  have  the  c  nirage  to  follow 
your  lead 

Yours  truly. 

Gladys  Matthews 


Los  Angeles,  Calif. 
Hon.  Way.ne  M'>rsf 
Washington,  D  C 

Dear  Sir  Th  mk  ("..d,  you  have  the 
courage  to  stand  up  to  tlie  warmongers 

These  critical  d.iys  demand  ccjurage  from 
our  representatives,  and  protest  of  the  people 
in  the  millions,  to  stop  our  wholesale  slaugh- 
ter of  South  Vietnamese  who  only  demand 
the  right  to  chLK)se  le.iders  of  their  own 
choosing  We  carry  the  "Big  Stick  "  l<.)  h'.: 
corners  of  the  globe,  wherever  people  ask  a 
better  way  of  life,  then  hunger,  and  oppres- 
sion. 

Would  It  not  gain  us  wholes. ile  love  and 
respect  If  we  lifted  the  people  of  the  world 
Into  the  20th  centtiry  m.stead  of  j)uttlng  the 
boot  to  their  back'' 

We  stand  before  the  world,  condemned 
for  our  slaughter  of  innocent  pp<ip!e  by  na- 
palm bombs  We  iniLst  stop,  before  we  lire 
In  the  midst  of  a  third  world  war  with  no 
return. 

Today  the  Pentagon  wi'h  President  Ji  hn- 
son  are  pursuing  a  path  th.it  will  eventuaUy 
le.id  millions  to  death  Do  all  In  your  power 
to  put  s<ime  b.ickbone  Into  our  elected  repre- 
.sentatlves  to  turn  the  tide  back  to  the  times 
we   were   the   torch    for   the  oppressed 

Keep    up    the    good    fight,    stop    the    war- 
mongers     You  would  be  surprised  how  much 
support  1.'!  backing  you 
Cordially, 

Cmari  fs  Berkow 


Carmichafi.  Camf  , 

July.  7,  1964 
Senator  Waynf  Mor.se, 
Wn-ohinpton,  DC. 

Dear  Sir:  I  have  Just  read  where  you  ob- 
ject to  the  war  the  Unlt^^d  States  Is  waging 
In  South  Vietnam 

We  are  warmonkters,  ;ind  hypix'rltes  We 
pretend  t.i  he  what  we  .ire  not 

We  u.sed  to  talk  about  Hitler's  policy  of 
niiktht  made  right  Bu*  r.ow  we  are  the 
Hitler  of  the  world. 

How  come  there  Is  only  one  Senator  .Morsf 
In  the  Senate  and  so  many  Birds? 

No  system  In  the  world  could  be  as  bad 
:is  the  capitalistic  system  Someday  it  will  be 
outlawed 

Sincerely, 

I.    E    Mar.shai.l 

Elmhtrst.  N  Y 
Dear   Senator      .'Mlow    me    to   express   my 
sincere  thanks  for  an  outstanding  patriotic 
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]ob  in  behalf  of  our  youth,  who  are  facing 
death    ni    the    Jungles   of    South   Vietnam. 

The  policy  of  the  Pentagon  Is  to  an  assist 
from  the  CIA  calls  for  the  support  of  a 
discredited  puppet,  whom  the  people  will  not 
support 

I  h.ne  written  to  the  President  to  bring 
our  b<  ys  home  iind  stop  the  slaughter  of  in- 
nocent men  and  women  and  prevent  an  esca- 
I'ltlon  of  the  war. 

Once  again  It  behooves  me  to  say,  that 
vour  courageous  action  In  trying  to  bring  this 
nwdness  to  an  end  will  redound  to  your 
credit  for  all  to  see. 

Urplng  you  to  continue  your  fine  effort  in 
beh.ilf  I'f  i>oace  and  decency  and  thanking 
vou  again  I  remain. 

Sincerely  yotirs, 

Herman  Katzen. 


I 


La  Jolla.  Calif., 

July  8,1964. 
Hlip.   Wayne  Morse. 
Senate  Office  Building. 
Washi^Tgton.  DC. 

Dear  Sfnator  Morse:  The  La  Jolla  Friends' 
meeting  h.us  asked  me  to  send  you  the  en- 
closed copy  of  a  letter  to  the  President  on 
the  subject  of  Vietnam,  about  which  you 
hiive  .'■howii  sucli  courageous  concern. 
Yours  respivt fully, 

Helen  Beardsley, 
"July  6,  1964. 
The  Prfsidfnt 
■■The  H'';if.'  House.  \ 

•Vfas'.ing'.on.  D  C. 

"Dear  Mr  President;  The  La  Jolla  meeting 
of  the  Relittious  Society  of  Friends  has  fol- 
lowed with  growing  concern  the  development 
of  U  S  policy  toward  southeast  Asia.  We 
understand  recent  statements  to  mean  that 
I'S  military  power  will  be  tised  against 
North  Vietnam  and  against  China  If  they 
continue  to  help  the  Communists  of  South 
Vietnam  and  Lao,s. 

■  We  believe  that  such  an  extension  of  the 
w;ir  In  South  Vietnam  would  be  a  mistake 
of  utmost  gravity.  It  might  lead  to  a  war 
which  would  Involve  all  mankind, 

'  From  a  practical  standpoint  there  is  no 
solution  for  the  small  countries  of  southeast 
.\sla  e.Kcept  through  a  negotiated  settlement 
by  all  the  nations  concerned,  protected  by 
international  guarantees.  We  urge  our  Gov- 
ernment to  use  Its  Influence  to  bring  about 
the  neuirall/atlon  and  demilitarization  of 
the  Indochlnese  peninsula.  Surely  the  peo- 
ple of  these  war-torn  lands  would  welcome 
an  end  to  the  killing  and  the  opportunity  to 
develoj)  without  outside  pressures. 

It  Is  unrealistic  to  expect  that  China, 
with  Its  thousands  of  years  of  prestige  In 
.\sla  and  lUs  vast  potential,  will  accept  dic- 
tation by  the  United  States  on  its  borders. 
Our  threats  may  perhaps  restrain  tempo- 
r.irlly.  but  they  will  strengthen  the  Chinese 
determination  t^)  drive  us  out  of  Aala  and 
increase  ttie  enmity  between  China  and  the 
United  States  We  believe  that  it  is  the 
»,Teat  responsibility  of  our  generation  to  bring 
China  Into  the  community  Of  nations  and 
so  to  change  the  relationship  between  our 
country  and  China  that  there  may  be  peace 
In  our  children's  time,  for  their  sake  and 
for  the  sake  of  the  future  of  the  human  race. 

"Mr  President,  we  recognize  the  problems 
that  you  face,  the  pressures  under  which 
you  I.tbor,  and  your  great  effort  to  do  what 
Is  right.  We  should  like  to  stand  behind 
you  In  an  otTenslve  In  the  pursuit  of  peace' 
which  Is  not  based  on  military  power  but  on 
human  and  spiritual  resources  of  man.  Out 
of  our  deepest  convictions  we  would  remind 
you  of  words  which  we  believe  are  applica- 
ble to  the  United  States  In  Asia  today,  'They 
that  take  the  sword  shall  perish  with  the 
sword,'  and  of  the  positive  promise,  'Not  by 
might,  nor  by  power,  but  by  my  Spirit,  salth 
the  Lord.' 

"Yours  respectfully.  „..-, 

"Stewart  P,  Mulford."  ' 


Oakland,  Calif. 
Senator  Wayne  Morse, 

Dear  Sir:  Congratulations  on  yotir  strong 
opposition  to  the  dangerous  and  Illegal  for- 
eign policy  of  tlie  United  States. 
Keep  It  up. 

J.  D.  Thilops. 


Senator  Wayne  Morse. 

Dear  Sir:  You  are  to  be  commended  for 
your  long  and  persistent  effort  for  the  recall 
of  our  troops  from  Vietnam. 

I  would  suggest  one  thing  more  if  you  can 
do  one  thing  more  that  you  personally  urge 
every  like-minded  Governor.  Senator,  and 
Congressman  to  assure  the  President  of  a 
change  from  hostile  to  friendly  votes — 10; 
50;  100  if  he  recalls  the  troops  at  the  same 
time  that  these  men  personally  urge  their 
constituents  to  do  the  same. 

If  you  get  a  good  response  we  may  be  able 
to  scare  Mr.  Johnson  into  action. 

I  am  82  and  have  an  ailing  heart;  but  will 
make  all  the  noise  possible. 
Respectfully, 

Mrs.  Annabelle  Kennedy. 


Tacoma.  Wash., 

July  7,  1964. 
Senator  Wayne  Morse. 

Dear    Senator    Morse  :   We    support    your 
policy  on  Vietnam.     We  are  proud  that  you 
have  taken  such  a  courageous  stand. 
Sincerely, 

Philip  A.  and  Marie  Heft. 


Detroit,  Mich,, 

July  8.  1964. 
Hon.  Wayne  Morse, 
U.S.  Senator, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Sir:  I  do  not  understand  how  the 
President  can  threaten  other  nations  with 
war  when  under  the  Constitution  the  au- 
thority to  decide  on  the  question  of  war  is 
the  prerogative  and  responsibility  of  the 
Congress — not  of  the  President. 

In  view  of  Presidential  statements,  oft  re- 
peated, the  people  are  entitled  to  a  declara- 
tion by  Congress — the  authoritative  source — 
as  to  whether  or  not  this  country  Is  to  be 
committed  to  a  program  of  putting  down 
"aggression"  wherever  it  occurs  In  the  world. 
as  at  present  in  Vietnam  and  Laos,  thus 
taking  over  the  role  the  United  Nations  is 
supposed  to  assume — a  program  that  could 
keep  the  United  States  In  a  state  of  perpetual 
war. 

The  authors  of  the  Constitution,  as  well 
as  of  the  preceding  Articles  of  Confedera- 
tion, were  well  aware  of  the  tyranny  in- 
herent in  one-man  control  of  the  Armed 
Forces,  and  therefore  placed  in  Congress  the 
power  to  provide  for  the  "government  and 
regulation  of  the  land  and  naval  forces," 
The  tyranny  of  one-man  control  of  the  mili- 
tary is  accentuated  when  young  men  are 
drafted  by  law  and  then  by  one  man's  de- 
cision sent  into  battle  anywhere  in  the 
world. 

It  is  the  duty  of  Congress  to  protect  the 
people  from  such  a  situation  by  deciding 
matters  in  its  specified  Jurisdiction  and  not 
allowing  itself  to  be  subordinated  or  super- 
seded by  the  President. 
Respectfully, 

George  M.  Montross. 


Claremont,    Calif., 

July  2.  1964. 
Hon.  Senator  Wayne  Morse:  Your  stand 
on  the  undeclared  war  in  South  Vietnam  Is 
very  gratifying.  The  danger  there  Is  great. 
It  may  bring  about  a  war  that  will  be  hard 
to  stop.  What  is  wrong  with  negotiating 
with  North  Vietnam  and  other  peoples  in 
that  area?  I  would  like  to  get  a  copy  of 
your  speech,  June  25,  If  possible. 
Respectfully, 

Bessie  Udin. 


Newton  Centre,  Mass., 

July  8,  1964. 
Senator  Wayne  Morse, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Senator  Morse:  The  position  which 
you  have  taken  concerning  the  U.S,  policy 
in  southeast  Asia  deserves  commendation 
and  support  and  I  respectfully  submit  it  to 
you  at  this  time.  I  hope  that  you  will  con- 
tinue to  speak  out  and  that  your  voice  will 
be  heard  by  other  Members  of  the  Senate. 
Respectfully, 

Edgar  Grossman. 


Los  Angeles,  Calif. 
Dear  Senator  Morse  :  I  would  like  to  com- 
mend you  on  your  speech  June  23.  I  do 
hope  that  you  will  prevail.  It  seems  terribly 
important  to  me  that  our  country  keep  out 
of  the  war  in  South  Vietnam.  Thank  you 
for  having  the  courage  to  speak  out, 

J.  Shiner. 


Boston,  Mass., 

July  2,  1964. 
Senator  Wayne  Morse  of  Oregon. 

Dear  Senator  Morse:  I'd  like  to  let  you 
know  that  I'm  very  much  worried  about  the 
grave   political  situation  in  southeast  Asia. 

If  we  continue  to  flex  our  political  muscles 
it  does  not  show  strength  but  irresponsibility, 
foolhardiness,  and  inhumanity. 

I  am  asking  for  your  active  leadership  in 
seeking  peaceful  negotiations  in  every  pos- 
sible way,  promptly. 

Thanks. 

Sincerely, 

Edith  Frankel. 

Saxtons  River,  Vt., 

July  7,  1964. 
Senator  Wayne  Morse, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Morse:  Thank  you  for  your 
statements  on  June  23  before  the  Senate 
Foreign  Relations  Committee  concerning 
U.S.  policy  in  southeast  Asia.  It  is  gratify- 
ing to  know  that  there  is  at  least  one  sane 
voice  making  itself  heard  against  the  ad- 
ministration's and  Pentagon's  reckless 
stand.  We  do  not  want  this  war  to  con- 
tinue. Thank  you  for  your  good  work. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Veronica  Brelsford, 


Chicago  Heights,  III,, 

July  26,  1964. 

Dear  Senator  Morse:  I  have  heard  your 
protest  several  times  and  I  am  so  thankful  to 
God  for  a  man  like  you.  I  have  been  in 
doubt  for  a  long  time  if  there  was  one  who 
looks  at  life's  other  side.  You  are  sure  to 
win.  Please  keep  up  your  protesting,  for  I 
love  the  boys  of  our  country  and  to  save 
them  from  being  shot  down  like  beasts.  I 
am  a  D.,  but  I  can  see  the  right  and 
wrong  side  of  it  too.  I  Just  had  to  write 
and  tell  you  how  I  do  feel  about  your  TV 
talks. 

If  we  had  more  men  with  the  same  good 
thought  for  the  boys  dying  out  of  the  coun- 
try, leaving  home  and  country  as  young 
kids  without  a  chance  In  life.  You  are  not 
on  TV,  so  keep  talking  and  save  our  boys. 
I  have  two  In  Germany.  I  am  back  of  you. 
So  Is  my  husband. 

May  God  bless  you. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Otis  Williams. 


Southwest  Harbor,  Maine, 

July  6,  1964. 
The  President  of  the  United  States, 
The  White  House, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Mr.  President:  You  Just  signed  into  law 
the  civil  rights  bill,  thus  completing  suc- 
cessfully  a   momentous   step    in   the   inner- 
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development    of    the    United    States     owing 
largely  to  your  own  energy  and  efficiency. 

Unfortunately,  at  the  same  time  in  foreign 
policy,  you  took  a  number  uf  steps  m 
southertst  Asia  which  ci 'lustitute  an  acute 
threat  to  the  precarious  baUnce  of  peace  on 
A  global  scale.  You  replaced  Henry  Cab<Jt 
Lodge  by  General  Taylor,  you  are  rushing  to 
completion  the  new  enornunis  military  biise 
at  Danang;  you  are  conducting  aggressive 
military  actions  In  Laos,  and  you  have  ex- 
pressed your  readiness  to  go  to  war  in  your 
struggle  against  Communist  dangers  in  that 
are. I 

I  do  not  know  whether  all  these  acts  are 
based  on  your  personal  c^iviction  or  whether 
they  are  connected  with  the  Impending 
presidential  elections  or  the  pressure  of  in- 
fluential military  and  industn.il  groups  It 
Is  my  deep  conviction,  however,  that  they 
are  founded  on  unrealistic  a.ss«>.ssrnents  of 
the  political  world  situation,  that  they  vio- 
late the  sovereignty  of  other  people,  that 
they  will  not  lead  closer  to  your  avowed 
goals,  but  must  Instead  provoke  both  China 
and  Rvissia  as  well  as  minor  Asian  nations 
They  are  threatening  to  destroy  the  effects 
of  all  steps  toward  saner  East-West  rela- 
tions that  have  been  undertaken  In  the  l.ist 
2  years 

I  emphatically  agree  with  the  stand  taken 
by  the  Senators  Watne  Morse  Ctrt-ening, 
Barti-ett,  Pell,  and  Aiken  who  warned  of  the 
consequences  of  the  present  policy  In  south- 
east Asia. 

I  am  going  to  send  copies  of  this  letter 
to  those  Senators  and  I  deplore  the  lack  of 
coverige  that  the  press  and  television  h.i'.e 
given  to  the  their  protest,s 

Immediate  negotiations  not  to  spread,  but 
to  end  the  wars  in  southeast  .\sia.  are  the 
only  way  that  can  produce  results  other 
than  destructive  It  is  y(jur  responsibility. 
Mr  President,  to  choose  thiit  way. 
Respectfully, 

Hedda  Korsch. 

Weston.  M.ass.. 

July  6,   1964 
Hon    Waynk  Mokse. 
Senate  Office  Building. 
Wiyihington.  DC. 

Dear  Senator  Morse  We  strongly  end<jrse 
your  statements  warning  of  the  conse- 
quences of  U.S.  policy  m  southeast  Asia  We 
are  deeply  concerned  by  signs  of  rm  exten- 
sion of  the  war  pressured  by  the  Pentagon 
Vou  have  our  complete  support  In  your 
efforts  to  combat  this  futile  and  Immoral 
policy 

Respectfully  yours. 

John    C     Gray. 
Heien   L    Gray 


Los  Angeles.  Calif. 
H  >n    Wayne  Morse: 

I  apMlaud  yotu-  outspoken  opposition  to  the 
war  In  Vietnam. 

M'-re  power  to  you 

A     Al.LYN. 


Jamaica.  NY, 

July  7.  1964. 

Senatf>r  Wayne  Morse. 

Washington.  DC  : 
We    gruleful'.y    acknowledge    and    applaud 

your  courageous  stand  on  Vietnam      Women 

strike  for  peace. 

Elen OR  Klein. 
Joyce  Ma.vdfl 
Celia  Stern 
Shirley  Margolin. 
Miriam  Amqler 
Bek.nice  Holland 
RfTH  Meyer 
Enid  Handler. 


VV  I- .-.  T  M  fl)  -A  \\     M  ASS. . 

/■..'i  6.  1964 
.'^enat<ir  Wayne  Morse. 
Washington    U  C 

Dear  Senator  Morse  Thank  you  for  rais- 
ing your  V(.)ice  against  e.xpanslun  of  the  war 
m  southeast  Asia 

Sincerely  yours. 

E:dward  a  Chapin 
Clara  BtrrLCR  Cmai'In 


De.nver.  Colo  . 

July  6.  1964 
Hon   Wayne  Morse. 
Seriate  Office  Building. 
Wushmgtan.  D  C 

Dear  Mr  Morse  It  s  g'xxi  tn  know  that  at 
It-ast  there  Is  one  sane  man  in  Conk're.ss  who 
■'insiders  our  policy  in  Vietnam  e.xtremely 
dangerous  to  world  peace  and  Isn't  afraid 
to  speak  out  boldly  about  It 

Since  most  people  can't  see  us  k;ettlng 
out  entirely  I  wonder  if  folks  might  respond 
better  to  Charles  Wells  suggestion  that  we 
try  to  beat  the  Reds  ,it  their  own  game  for 
their  entire  basis  of  appeal  Is  to  bring  a  better 
life  to  the  common  folk  I  know  you  would 
be  behind  such  a  hum.inltarlan  move 

Thank  you  again  for  vour  untiring  efforts 
to  alert  the  people  to  the  real  situation. 
Sincerely. 

Mildred  E  Mowf 

Jt-ly  2    iy64 
President  Lyndckn  B  J.'Hnson, 
rhe  White  How^e. 
IVashtngron,  D  C 

Dear  President  Johnson  I  want  you  to 
know  that  my  wife  ,i;,d  I  believe  you  have 
done  a  splendid  Job  so  f.tr  in  carrying  out 
the  duties  of  y  iir  fflce  However.  I  am 
deeply  concerned  b>  your  actions  and  state- 
ments with  reference  lo  the  conflict  in  Viet- 
nam We  are,  frankly,  worried  by  the  fact 
that  you  have  selected  a  general,  schooled  in 
the  art  of  war,  to  replace  a  civilian  for  the 
poet  of  American  Ambassador 

Also,  I  understand  that  you  have  ordered 
a  speedup  for  the  completion  of  an  American 
alrbase  in  Danang,  and  that  you  have  or- 
dered overflights  and  then  bombings  In  Laos 
by  V3  planes  Also.  Secretary  Rusk  has 
been  threatening  military  action  against 
China 

When  will  this  country  adopt  a  moral  for- 
eign policy''  When  will  we  ask  the  question. 
■  What  is  best  for  the  people  of  Vietnam?" 
and  nut  always  the  selfish  question.  "What  is 
best  for  the  selfish  Interests  of  the  United 
States''" 

I  understand  that  Senators  Gruenino. 
Bartlett.  Pell.  Aiken,  and  Morse  have 
warned  against  your  recent  policies  in  south- 
cast  Asia.  I  also  understand  that  their 
speeches  have  been  smothered  by  silence  in 
the  press  and  on  television.  If  the  truth 
Is  that  the  people  of  Vietnam  and  t)ther 
southeast  Asian  countries  have  been  nbused. 
subjugated,  and  denied  the  opportunities  for 
comfort  and  happiness,  we  have  no  right  to 
enforce  the  continuation  of  a  sUitus  quo 
government.  I  feel  that  the  United  States 
has  no  right  to  dominate  scDutheast  Asia  and 
no  right  to  dictate  what  form  of  government 
and  what  leadership  these  people  shall  have. 
It  seems  to  mc  that  our  recent  actions  in 
Vietnam  are  indeed  imperialistic.  I  note 
that  our  Western  allies,  in  particular  Eng- 
land and  France,  have  not  seen  fit  to  em- 
bark on  these  aggressive  military  actions. 

I  will  appreciate  hearing  from  you  as  soon 
as    convenient    as    to    what    your    intentions 
are  in  this  part  of  southeast  .\sla 
Very  sincerely  yours. 

HE3U>fcRT  M'    Kl'HY 

(Copy  to  Levekett  Saltonstall.  of  ,\i.issa- 
chusetts;  Edward  Kennedy,  of  Massachu- 
setts; Senator  Grce.ni.ng.  of  Alaska.  Senator 
Bartlett,  of  Alaska;  Senator  Pell,  of  Rhode 


Island.   Senator  Aiken,  of  Vermont:   Senator 
Morse,  of  Oregon.)    

Cummington.  Ma.ss  , 

July  6.  1964 
Senator  Wayne  Morse, 
Senate  Office  Building. 
Wdshtngton.  D  C 

My  Dear  Senator  I  w.uit  to  express  my 
.ulnur.ition  .md  iniense  gratitude  to  you  fi>r 
your  splendid  .tiul  ptTsistent  Hght  uy  put 
an  end  to  the  senseless,  wicked,  and  poten- 
tially very  dangerous  w^lr  In  South  Vietnam 
I  hope  you  get  thuu.siinds  of  letters  sup- 
porting you 

Also  I  wish  that  you  would  run  as  aii 
Independent  candidate  ftr  the  Pn-sidency 
As  It  Is.  I  shall  not  vote  for  either  party  s 
candidate. 

Faithfully  yours, 

Margaret  A    Fellows 


Superior,  Wis 
Dear  Sir  I  want  you  to  know  how  murh 
I  ai^ree  with  you  on  your  stand  on  our  stupid 
war  m  Asia  Not  only  do  I  agree  with  you 
on  this  but  on  most  of  your  positions 
Wish  that  we  In  Wisconsin  had  a  Senator 
such  as  you  More  power  to  you 
Sincerely. 

Ken  Soninov 

Shrewsbury.  Ma.ss  , 

July  7.  1964 
Senator  Wayne  Morse, 
U  S    Senate. 
Wa.'ihington.  D  C 

Dear  Senator  Morse  I  wish  to  express 
my  compliments  and  appreciation  for  your 
stand  m  w:irnlng  of  the  consequences  of  US 
p<jllcy  In  s<mthe,ist  .Asl.i  Tills  Is  a  mo6t 
hazardous  situation  and  should  certainly  not 
be  allowed  to  escalate  further  into  a  possible 
nuclear  war 

Sincerely  yours. 

HlDSON    HOAGLAND 


DUBUQL''E.  Iowa, 

July  6.  1964 
Senator  Wayne  Morse, 
U  S    Senate. 
Washington.  DC 

Dear  Senator  Morse  I  wish  to  Cf>mmend 
you  on  your  opposition  to  .\merlcan  military 
involvement  In  Soutli  Vietnam.  You  are  one 
of  a  very  few  public  figures  with  the  percep- 
tion, honesty,  and  dlsin'erestod  Indepeiidence 
to  call  public  attention  to  the  situation  In 
southe.ist  Asia  :i.s  it  really  Is — a  reactlon.iry 
and  dangerous  gamble  on  the  part  of  belll- 
cr)se  and  imperuilistic  forces  In  American 
Government  and  society  Powerful  elements 
in  both  the  liberal  and  conservative  wings  of 
both  parties  seek  to  outdo  each  other  in 
piipularizmg  the  canard  that  Americans  m 
South  Vietnam  .are  killing  and  being  killed 
In  defense  of  nathjnal  self-determination 
and  dem(icracy.  Kxactly  the  <.p}>o.";ite  Is  the 
truth,  and  If  the  American  pe<i[>Ie  can  esc.ipe 
being  brainwashed  on  this  Issue  it  will  be 
due  to  the  outspoken  honesty  of  public  serv- 
ants like  you.  whose  loyalties  nre  to  their 
public  and  not  the  Pentagon. 
Sincerely, 

Nicholas  Dicken 


Bronx.  N.Y.. 
August  5,  1964 
President  Lyndon  B    Johnson. 
White  House. 
Washington.  D  C 

Dear  Sir  Not  tcK>  many  years  a>;o  the 
American  people  became  su  k  of  the  useless 
war  m  Korea  and  elected  Dwight  D  Elsen- 
hower as  President,  largely  beciuse  of  his 
promise  to  stop  that  war.  Nothing  really 
had  been  accomplished,  but  a  lot  of  Ameri- 
can boys  h.ul  U>8t  their  lives.  It  was  Just 
fortunate  th.it  It  had  not  erupted  into  a 
world  holocaust. 
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\ow  we  are  faced  with  a  similar  situation. 
I  doubt  If  most  people  can  possibly  Imagine 
what  we  are  fighting  for  in  Vietnam.  It  is 
said  that  we  must  contain  communism — at 
aiiv  cost  Well,  if  we  blow  up  the  world  I 
supp'J®*  u  Ci^n  be  said  that  communism  was 
contained,  but  personally  I  would  rather  let 
those  countries  ha\e  whatever  they  choose  to 
t^ave,  and  that  will  not  stop  uB  from  having 
what  we  choose  to  have.  But  it  will  give  us 
a  chance  to  live  in  a  world  not  only  at  peace, 
but  a  world,  pericxl 

Actually,  the  people  In  Vietnam  have  every 
moral  riplu  to  their  own  choice.  I  am  quite 
awiire  that  we  have  been  involved  in  a  very 
unsavory    war    m    South    Vietnam    for   some 

time 

We  have  enough  problems  right  here  at 
home  without  sending  our  boys  off  to  fight 
in  some  juiigle  for  wiiat  so  easily  can  come 
put  of  the  jungle  and  become  a  world  con- 
Sagratlon  If  this  sounds  likQ  isolationism. 
I  do  not  mean  it  so.  In  fact  I  feel  it  is  our 
responsibility  to  help  feed  the  world's  people. 
What  I  am  so  opposed  to  is  war.  senseless, 
useless,  stupid,  war — to  be  cynical,  probably 
'.or  someone's  pocket,  as  I  certainly  cannot 
see  any  real  reason  to  risk  so  much. 

I  would  hope  that  we  have  a  choice  in  No- 
vember I  know  that  I  hope  to  vote  for  you, 
and  to  be  able  to  do  so  with  full  conviction. 
You  have  the  opportunity  to  go  down  in  his- 
tory as  one  of  our  great  Presidents — if  you 
w.li  but  h.ive  the  courage  to  choose  what 
you  nra.'=t  know  deep  down  is  the  right  thing 
to  do  I 

Sincerely.  I 

Jeanne  Brancato. 


Larchmont,  N.Y., 

August  5,  1964. 
Hon   W\yne  Morse, 
r5    Seratr 
Was'ungtnti    DC  I 

Dear  Mr  Morse  I  have  Just  this  minute 
heard  a  tiews  report  that  you  have  dissented 
from  the  resolution  of  your  colleagues,  due 
for  passiige  tomorrow:  and  that  you  believe 
the  United  States  to  share  blame  with  the 
North  Vietnamese  and  that  it  should  all  be 
handed  through  the  U.N. 

I  almost  never  write  letters  to  public  offl- 
r.ils  hut  I  want  you  to  know  that  your 
.statement  is  like  a  breath  of  fresh  air  in 
the  stagnant  (if  not  foul)  atmosphere  of 
this  country 

Sincerely, 

Madge  Rosenbatjm. 


Ft    Wayne.  Ind.. 

August  5.  1964. 
Dear  Senator  Wayne  Morse:   Congratula- 
tions for   your   out,spoken    and   fearless  atti- 
tude and  re.u-onable  and  unbiased  explana- 
tion in  regard  to  southeast  Asia. 
Thanks. 

John  Coni.ey.  M.D. 

Nrw  Y(iRK.  N  Y.. 

August  6.  1964. 
Hon    WiYN'r  ^!oRSE, 
V  .S   Seriate 
Vi'a-:hivgtnu.  D  C. 

Dr^R  Sfn,\.i>r  Morsk  It  Is  good  to  see 
you  quoted  in  the  enclosed  article  by  General 
Hester  in  the  Augvist  Churchman  which  came 
tod.iy  .^n.d  your  statement  of  yesterday, 
quoted  m  part.  In  today's  New  York  Times. 
-'he  uld  have  been  cjuot'Cd  In  full  and  should 
have  been  Us  lead  page  1  article 
Sincerely, 

Clyde  R.  Miller. 


I 


Los  Angeles.  Calif.. 

Augu.1t  5.  1964. 
Senator  Wayni   Morse. 
VS   Senate  | 

H'a^^i-i^fori     D  C 

Dear  Sir    We  heard  on  a  newscast  that  you 
have  called  our  country  the  provocateur  In 


the  Vietnamese  PT  boat  incident.  What  you 
said  is  tragically  true.  There  has  been  a 
great  deal  of  talk  of  "defense  of  freedom  "  in 
Vietnam.  No  one  has  defended  freedom  of 
thought  for  freedom  in  the  old  Indo-Chinese 
states  since  World  War  II.  We  stand  today  in 
just  about  the  same  position  the  French 
Army  did  before  1954.  If  only  some  face- 
saving  solution  (for  us)  could  be  found. 
Again  congratulations  on  your  courageous 
stand. 

M.  SiDINA. 


Jevne  &  Jevne,  Lawyers 
Minneapolis,  August   6.  1964. 
Hon.  Wayne  Morse, 
.Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  B.C. 

Dear  Senator  Morse:  You  were  magnifi- 
cent on  television  last  night.  I  salute  your 
courage,  your  Independence,  and  your  pa- 
triotism. You  demonstrated  that  you  love 
country  above  partisanship.  You  were  well 
armed  with  truth. 

This  country  is  so  fortunate  to  have  a 
fearless  Senator  like  you.  You  are  sure  to 
prevail  In  the  long  run  because  you  have  the 
facts  on  your  side.  You  have  the  stuff  of 
greatness. 

Your  truly, 

Pranz  Jevne. 


San  Francisco,  Calif., 

July  4,  1964. 
Senator  Wayne  Morse. 

Dear  Senator:  I  hear  that  you  are  the 
lone  voice  in  the  Government  opposing  the 
aggressive  war  in  Vietnam,  but  I  want  you 
to  know  that  the  people  are  not  for  it  in 
spite  of  the  deceptive  information  about  It. 
I  base  my  belief  mainly  upon  public  opinion 
programs  on  the  radio;  they  denounce  it 
almost  100  percent. 
Very  sincerely, 

Mr.  ■W.  S.  Hager. 


What  Kind  of  Freedom? 
(By  Hugh  B.  Hester) 

The  American  people  have  been  shown  two 
pictures  In  their  dally  newspapers  recently 
which  depict  the  situation  in  the  world  bet- 
ter than  many  thousands  of  words.  One 
shows  the  bloody,  cruel,  and  utterly  insane 
war  the  United  States  Government  is  wag- 
ing against  defenseless,  Innocent,  and  poor 
men,  women,  and  children — in  this  instance. 
half  way  around  the  world.  It  is  of  a  Cam- 
bodian father  holding  in  his  arms  his  badly 
burned  hapalm-bombed  child.  The  other 
picture  shows  the  abysmal  poverty  of  the 
"have-nots"  in  Latin  America. 

To  state,  as  did  the  late  John  Foster  Dulles 
and  many  others,  that  the  presence  of  Com- 
munists among  the  people  of  Vietnam,  Laos, 
and  Cambodia  pose  a  threat  to  the  inter- 
ests of  the  mighty  United  States  is  fantastic; 
to  claim  that  the  U.S.  Government  is  not  re- 
sponsible for  the  war  in  this  area  is  false; 
and  to  call  this  a  defense  of  freedom  is  liter- 
ally obscene.  This  is  cold-blooded,  senseless 
murder,  worthy  only  to  the  heirs  of  Hitler's 
Nazi  Germany,  her  concentration  camps  and 
crematories. 


De.ar  Sir:  I  want  to  send  this  little  note  to 
let  you  know  that  there  are  people  in  this 
country  who  appreciate  your  courage,  integ- 
rity, rationality,  and  individualism. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Mike  Walters. 


Brooklyn,  N.Y. 
Hon.  Wayne  Morse, 
U.S.  Senate. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator:  I  have  never  before  felt 
It  necessary  to  inform  a  member  of  Congress 
of  my  views.  However,  admiring  your  cour- 
age and  anticipating  the  criticism  that  you 


will  receive.  I  now  find  it  necessary  to  do  so. 
I  am  in  absolute  agreement  with  your  state- 
ment concerning  the  President's  actions  and 
the  Government's  policies  toward  the  Viet- 
nam problem. 

I  am  particularly  concerned  over  the 
method  by  which  President  Johnson  chose 
to  carry  out  the  U.S.  military  action.  The 
destruction  by  Jet  fighters  of  naval  bases 
and  vessels,  oil  fields,  and  the  sub- 
sequent deaths  involved,  all  taking  place 
within  the  borders  of  another  country,  cer- 
tainly constitutes  war,  no  matter  how  lim- 
ited or  what  the  situation  surrounding  the 
action  is.  Therefore,  it  is  alarming  to  me 
that  the  President  chose  to  inform  the  Na- 
tion, at  midnight,  of  an  aggressive  action 
that  had  already  commenced.  The  congres- 
sional debate,  which  I  have  always  assumed 
is  called  for  under  the  Constitution,  and 
subsequent  public  response  was  not  a  con- 
cern of  President  Johnson. 

The  dangers  of  such  a  precedent  are  ex- 
treme. We  must  maintain  the  Congress  as 
a  forum  of  debate,  where  the  public  may 
seek  out  truths  on  which  to  base  decisions. 
Increasingly,  especially  in  the  field  of  foreign 
affairs,  the  Senate  and  House  have  become 
rubber  stamps  for  governmental  decisions. 
This  "predated  declaration  of  war,"  as  I  be- 
lieve you  call  it,  is  an  excellent  example  of 
this. 

We  must  realize  that  a  democracy  has  built 
into  it  certain  limitations.  These  limita- 
tions may,  in  the  haste  of  an  Instant,  seem 
cumbersome  and  obstructive.  They  arephow- 
ever,  the  heart  of  a  democracy.  They  are 
the  "time-stops"  by  which  we  may  objec- 
tively study  our  actions.  What  little  debate 
remains  in  Congress  is  not  taken  very  seri- 
ously any  more. 

Please  continue  your  efforts  to  preserve  the 
essence  of  American  governmental  law.    The 
rate  of  our  departure  from   these  laws  has 
become  increasingly  fast. 
Yours  truly, 

Charles  Reiss. 


August  6,  1964. 
Senator  Wayne  Morse, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Morse:  I  agree  with  you 
completely  on  the  war  in  South  Vietnam  and 
also  in  the  naval  action  in  Tonkin  Gulf. 

You  seem  to  be  the  only  one  operating  on 
principle  in  these  matters. 

Keep  up  the  good  work  and  God  bless 
you. 

Sincerely, 

A.  J.  Hoffman. 

Greenville,  S.C, 

AugiLst  6,  1964. 
Senator  Wayne  Morse. 
Office  Building, 
Wa.^hington.  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Morse:  Thank  you  for  the 
courageous  stand  you  have  been  taking  in 
the  Senate  on  Vietnam.  Your  points  seem 
well  taken  indeed.  Have  also  appreciated 
your  article  in  the  Progressive  on  the  same 
matter.  I  have  wTitten  the  liberal  Senators 
urging  support  for  your  stand.  I  suspect 
that  you  won't  get  help  from  South  Caro- 
lina men,  though  I  have  written  them  also. 
One  never  knows.  Thanks  for  your  work  on 
passing  the  civil  rights  law  too.  It  is  doing 
good. 

The  matter  on  which  I  wish  your  consid- 
eration is  the  manner  of  paying  the  5-percent 
rise  in  social  security  benefits.  It  does  not 
seem  fair  to  raise  the  most  needy  the  least, 
by  the  straight  5-percent  method.  (It  was 
done  that  way  last  time  anyway.)  Why 
could  the  method  not  be  that  of  taking  the  5 
percent  in  a  lump  sum  divided  equally  be- 
tween the  beneficiaries?  This  can  t>e  done 
very  simply,  as  is  obvious.  If  it  is  too  late 
this  time,  how  about  next? 
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I  i;et  $56  per  month,  from  bUndtiess.  about 
$700,  a  Senator's  salary  per  week,  I  believe, 
before  the  latest  raise  I  guess  thtit  Is  Just. 
but  I  do  think  It  Is  not  Just  to  condemn 
the  Soviet  Union  for  Its  cKl.ss  structure  when 
It  may  be  no  more  extreme  than  ours 
Yours  sincerely. 

Ross  W.  Anderson 


Afcusr  5.  19«34, 
Hon    Wayne  Morse. 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Wa.^hington,  D  C. 

Dear  Senator  Morse  May  I  offer  you  my 
appreciation  and  gratitude  for  your  courage 
and  honesty  In  making  a  speech  opposing 
aggression  on  the  part  of  our  country  In 
Vietnam.  I  am  sure  that  an  overwhelming 
majority  of  the  people  of  the  world  love  and 
honor  you  for  your  statesmanship. 
Sincerely. 

Mrs    Esther  Si-rovell, 


Chicago.  Ill  . 
AuQuit  5  1964 
Dear  Senatoe  Morse  I  wl.s*i  to  express  my 
deep  appreciation  upon  vour  courageous 
stand  on  the  Issue  of  Vietnam  My  neigh- 
bors and  I  are  In  full  accord  regarding  your 
opinion. 

It  Is  regrettable  that  so  few  Senators  are 
with  you  and  the  rest  seem  to  be  frightened 
to  speak  up. 

Please,  keep  up  the  good  Wurk 
God    bless    you,    Senator    rr.LBRiGHT.    and 
Senator  Grttxninc. 
Respectfully, 

Mrs    Mrr-DRED  Palk 


Washington 
Dear  Senator  Morse  I  am  one  of  many 
American  citizens  who  owe  you  a  deep  debt 
of  gratitude,  for  your  vision  to  see,  and  your 
courage  to  state  objections  to  current  action 
In  Vietnam. 

Many   thanks.     If  only  you  were   triplets 
Very  truly. 

Ja.net  N'   Neuman 


Thank  you. 
Thank  God  for  you. 


Georgia  H   .s<  hnfidfh 
Lkon  H.  Schneiufr 


Stanley  Paterson. 
Altadena,  Calif  .  Auguit  6  1964 
Dear  Senator  Morse:  Your  Is  a  voice 
crying  In  the  wilderness.  But  thank  God 
for  your  voice.  And  thank  God  too  for  the 
good  people  of  Oregon  who  have  the  amaz- 
ing Intelligence  to  keep  you  In  o.llce 

The    world    desperately    needs    you.      Keep 
healthy 

Sincerely. 

Mr.  and  Mrs  Stanley  Paterson. 


Cleveland    Ohio. 

A'lguit  6.  1964. 
Hon   Wayne  Morse. 
V  S   Senate.  Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Sir:  I  was  ple.\sed  to  read  of  your 
hearty  repudiation  of  recent  developments 
In  the  Gulf  of  Tonkin,  and  of  generil  US. 
policy  in  South  Vietnam  It  c<ime  at  a  time 
when  everyone,  It  seemed  was  endorsing  a 
policy  of  stepped-up  US  nullt<iry  activity  In 
Indochina.  Your  Senate  speech  of  August  5 
(Cleveland  Plain  Dealer.  Aug.  6.  p  10*. 
has  caused  me  to  reevaluate  my  support  of 
our  military  aid  to  the  South  Vietnam  Gov- 
ernment. 

However.  I  ana  still  bothered  bv  several 
Important  aspects  of  the  lighting  there  I 
would  appreciate  specific  replies  to  the  fol- 
lowing questions: 

1  By  what  specific  agreement  Is  the  United 
States  conunltted  to  render  military  .ild  of 
the  South  Vietnam  forces  ' 

2.  What  evidence  is  there  that  the  majority 
of  the  South  Vietnamese  approve  of  U  S. 
military  presence' 


You  suggest  the  fir  ire  rn.it'i'r  be  settled 
at  the  conference  •  it.:.'  I)(,^•^:^t  the  cur- 
rent situations  In  Laos  ,ui(t  Vietnam  Indi- 
cate the  futility  of  such  a  recourse' 

4  Isn't  continued  or  Increa.sed  US  mili- 
tary activity  In  Indochina  the  only  certain 
way  of  averting  a  complete  Communist  tiike- 
over' 

5  With  the  possibility  of  a  global  war  ever 
present,  doesn't  the  strategic  Importance  of 
American  bases  In  southeast  Asia  represent 
a  vital  national  interest? 

Thank  you  for  your  consideration  In  this 
matter  Anticipating  a  prompt  reply.  I  re- 
main. 

Respectfully  yours, 

Melwn  E   Hill. 


Cleveland,  Ohio. 

AuguKt  5.  1964. 
Senator  Wayne  Mo.-ise, 
Senate  Office  Building. 
Wiish  mgton.  D  C 

Dear  Se.nator  .MoRj.e  We  vigorously  agree 
with  and  support  your  position  on  the  crisis 
In  Vietnam 

We  hope  you  will  use  nil  the  Influence  of 
your  high  office  to  urge  the  F*resident  to  take 
this  matter  to  the  United  Nations  where  a 
start  towiird  a  fair  settlement  of  the  con- 
fused Far  Eiistern  situation  can  begin 
sincerely  yours. 

br  and  Mrs  ErcENE  Vayda. 


State  College.  Pa  . 

August  5,  1964 
Hon    Wayne  Mor.sf, 
Senate  Office  Building. 
Washington.  D  C 

Dear  Senator  Morse:  We  would  like  to 
indicate  our  whole-hearted  support  for  your 
statement  on  the  Vietruim  crisis  Surely,  as 
you  suggest,  the  solution  does  not  begin  in 
tlt-for-tat  retaliations  by  both  sides  that 
may  escalate  the  level  of  violence  until  we 
are  over  the  brink  Recotirse  to  violence  Is 
always  the  easiest,  most  popular,  and  most 
primitive  response  Unfortunately,  It  Is 
rarely  the  wisest  .As  you  also  suggest,  mili- 
tary measures  can  rarely  solve  political  prob- 
lems If  I  may  use  an  inappropriate  meta- 
phor, stick  to  your  guns 
Sincerely  yours, 

Mr  and  Mrs  Marvin  E   Rozen. 


Wilmington,  Del  . 

August  6,   1964 

Dear  Senator  Wayne  Morse  Listening  to 
you  on  TV  List  night  and  reading  Congres- 
sional Record  every  day  plus  Edgar  Snow's 
books  plus  Felix  Greene.  Pearl  Buck,  and 
China  Recon.^tructs".  China's  magazines. 
I  am  with  Senator  Wayne  Morse  all  the 
way  In  preference  to  the  .'Unerlcan  oil  In- 
terest.s 

I  wouldn't  want  part  of  the  Vietnamese 
Navy  stationed  In  the  Delaware  River  threat- 
ening or  shooting 

As  the  organizer  of  the  first  teacher's 
union,  American  Federation  of  Teachers 
.AFI^CTO.  I  know  and  have  had  to  struggle 
with  "cloakroi.im  votes  " 

But  I  fear  for  you  because  you  are  travel- 
ing ahead  of  the  crowd.  As  a  Democrat  I 
read  Human  Events  and  National  Guard- 
ian. Our  local  News  Journal  Is  not  only 
Republican  oriented,  but  Du  Pont  owned 
You  know  the  rest  well 

We  pray  for  you  dally 

The  tax-exempt  foundation  story  Is  a 
national  scandal  Congressman  Wright 
Patman  sent  me  the  three  Installments  of  his 
committees  work.  Howard  L  Hunt's  "Life 
Lines".  Mrs  Horace  Dodge.  58  million  in  tax- 
exempt  blinds  paying  not  1  cent  of  taxes, 
Fe<leral  or  State. 

Will  there  be  any  corrective  legislation'' 
Not  as  long  as  Texas  oil  rules  the  country 

Have  written  L  B  J  of  our  tremendous  re- 
spect for  yuu. 


Wish  you  were  our  candidate  for  Presi. 
dent.  Our  Democrat  teachers  are  saylnB 
"I.  B  J  Is  the  lesser  of  the  two  evils  "  pjtie 
way  to  Judge  an  .American  President  Not 
any  of  my  friends  enchanted  with  Human 
Events  Liberty  Poll  presents  "LBJ~a 
Political  Biography"  and  "L  B  J  Behind  the 
Smiles  and  Handshakes  "  I  refuse  to  read 
"A  Texan  Looks  at  Lyndon"  by  Events 

Of  course,  I  could  not  vote  for  Goi.dwater 
but  neither  am  I  enchanted  with  LB  J 

Try  to  get  to  the  people  via  TV  frequent'.v 

Marie   Hitche.n 
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BoL'ND  Brook,  N  J.. 

Augu.1t  5.  1964 
Senator  Wayne  Morse. 
Capital  Building. 
Washington.  DC 

Dear  Senator  Morse:  Three  cheers  for  your 
clear  and  forthright  statement  Just  seen  on 
TV,  concerning  our  most  recent  blunder  in 
southeast  Asia  I  fully  .agree  with  all  vnu 
said,  and  have  seen  more  of  your  expanded 
remarks  earlier  in  IF  Stont-s  Weekly  You 
are  quite  right  that  the  United  States  Is  the 
greatest  threat  to  world  pe.tce,  a  provocateur 
and  aggressor 

Would  that  there  were  more  clear  and 
forthright  voices  like  yours  In  the  Senate 
Alas  my  two  Senators.  Case  and  Williams  to 
whom  I've  wrUten  earlier,  have  been  brain- 
washed by  the  McN.imara-Rusk  clique  and 
can't  see  the  forest  for  the  trees 

May  I  then  adopt  you  as  "my  Senator  from 
New  Jersey"  and  urge  you  to  .speak  as  before 
on  this  and  all  interrelated  subjects,  until 
the  whole  nasty  business  is  brought  to  light 
and  the  truth  known  t<j  the  Amerlr.m  people 
With  warmest  regards, 

Mr  Ormss  Hevkei  riciN 

PS— I've  just  written  to  President  John- 
son protesting  his  action  In  the  Tonkin  Gulf 

New  York.  N.Y.. 

August  12.  1964 
Senator  Way.ne  Morse, 
The  Senate, 
Washington.  D  C 

Dear  Senator  Morse  I  wish  to  compliment 
your  courageous  stand  in  relation  to  our  ag- 
gressive action  against  the  North  Vietna- 
mese and  our  general  pisllcy  In  southeast 
Asia.  Our  attempt  to  hold  on  to  a  colony 
that  \*as  abandoned  by  the  French  niany 
years  ago  can  do  nothing  except  create  a 
tremendous  amount  of  antl-.Amerlcan  feel- 
ing and  continue  the  suppression  of  the  ma- 
jority of  people  in  the  area  by  a  few  feudal 
landlords.  This  cannot  le.id  to  anything  but 
at  best,  a  Communist  takeover  of  the  area  or. 
at  worst,  total  w.ir  It  is  therefore  extremely 
foolhardy,  in  this  nuclear  age.  tcj  provoke  a 
nation  supported  by  the  majority  of  the 
people  in  the  area  and  allied  with  such  pow- 
erful, and  sometimes  equally  or  even  more 
foolhardy  nations,  even  In  an  attempt  to 
win  an  election  A  southeast  Asian  crisis 
might  win  a  Democratic  victory  in  November. 
but  that  presupposes  that  mankind  reaches 
Ni'ivember.  I  therefore  wish  to  support  y^ur 
almost  uniquely  mixlern  and  rational  stand 
I  wish  more  of  the  Senate  had  your  courage 
.tnd  convictions. 

Yours  sincerely. 

Robert  Jacobson. 


Berkeley,  Calif  . 

Augu.'it  5.  1964. 
Hon    Wayne  Morse, 
I'  S    Senate, 
Wii^hmgton.  D  C 

Dear  Sir:  For  your  Information.  I  am  en- 
closing a  copy  of  the  telegram  which  I  have 
Just  sent  to  President  Johnson. 

I  invite  your  attention  to  a  map  of  the 
Gulf  of  Tonkin  It  is  virtually  a  Chinese 
lake.  What  business  have  our  destroyers  in 
such  a  spot?  How  would  we  react  to  Chinese 
destroyers  In  Long  Island  Sound? 


We  applaud  your  courage  and  leadership 

the  light  to  achieve  a  policy  of  peace  and 

sanity  and  noninterference  In  other  nation's 

affairs. 

Sincerely, 

Ephraim  Kahn,  M.D. 
Tf.legram 
President  Lyndon  B.  Johnson, 
H'Mfc  House, 
\\-ashv:ntou.  DC. 

Aghast  at  crisis  to  which  our  southeast 
Asia  policy  has  led  We  have  no  business  in 
Vietnam  Your  administration  has  no  au- 
thority to  fight  undeclared  wars.  We  Im- 
niore  you  to  find  diplomatic  solutions  so  we 
can  get  out  of  Vietnam  and  Laos  before 
touching  off  nuclear  war. 

Ephraim  Kahn,  M.D. 

Barbara  Kahn. 


of   all   our   differences   through   the   United 
Nations. 

Respectfully  yours, 

Mrs.  Lois  G.  SussMAN. 

Philadelphia,  Pa., 

August  5,  1964. 
Deae  Senator  Morse:  I  must  let  your  know 
how  moved  I  am  by  your  statement  tonight 
on  the  Vietnam  situation. 

Your  voice  of  sanity  and  reason,  honesty 
and  Integrity,  stand  out  like  a  candlelight 
in  a  sea  of  frightening  darkness. 

Thank   you   for   that    one    voice.     May    It 
always  be  heard. 
Thankfully, 

Mrs.  Sophie  Davis. 


Los  Angeles.  Calit., 

August  5,  1964. 
Senator  Wayne  Morse. 
U.S.  Senate  Office  Building, 
Wa.'<'iington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Morse:  When  I  heard  the 
news  about  our  new  extensions  of  the  war 
m  Vietnam  I  thought  "No  one  In  Congress 
will  s.iv  that  we  might  have  expected  that 
mutu.il  provocations  will  lead  to  mutual  ag- 
gressive responses."  Then  I  remembered  you, 
and  wondered  if  you  would  match  past  per- 
formances with  present  courage  and  in- 
tegrity. 

Your  statement  reported  today  strikes  me 
as  the  one  thoroughly  decent,  honest  reac- 
tion of  a  public  official  to  the  madness  going 
on  in  Vietnam.  I  congratulate  you,  and  I 
thank  you  for  it. 

Please  continue  to  speak  and  vote  your 
conscience.  Though  they  may  not  yet  be 
articulate,  there  are  millions  who  feel  as 
you  do  and  will  be  strengthened  by  your 
stand. 

Sincerely, 

Roderic  Gorney,  M.D. 


Chicago,  III., 
August  5.  1964. 
Hon.  Senator  Wayne  Morse, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Senator  Morse:  It  Is  with  all  hu- 
mility and  respect  that  I  address  this  letter 
to  you  for  your  most  courageous,  humane, 
and  Intelligent  stand  against  the  hysteria 
and  Jingoism  that  has  befogged  so  much  of 
our  national  thought  today. 

If  tljere  are  any  suggestions  you  can  make 
as  to  what  I  can  do  as  an  ordinary  citizen  to 
aid  in  the  cause  of  peace  and  respect  for  my 
country  please  do  not  hesitate  to  advise  me. 
Nor  should  you  hesitate  to  ask  anything  of 
me  either  in  this  cause. 

With  admiration  and  respect,  I  remain, 
Sincerely  yours, 

Norman  C.  Roth. 


Han  OVER,  Pa., 

July  13, 1964. 

Dear  Senator  Wayne  Morse:  We  think 
that  you  should  do  all  you  can  to  stop  Illegal 
war  in  Vietnam. 

Seek  diplomatic  not  military  settlement, 
agree  to  reconvene  14  Nation  1962  Geneva 
Conference  to  secure  withdrawal  of  foreign 
personnel  and  material. 

This  should  be  done  at  once  as  the  war  has 
gone  on  long  enough  with  our  involvement. 

We  realize  that  you  are  doing  all  you  can 
for  the  good  of  the  people  in  the  United 
States  also  Senator  Clark  and  a  few  other 
Senators  but  there  are  not  enough  "better 
thinking"  Senators  to  put  In  to  effect  the 
good  laws  that  should  be  made  laws. 

Congratulations  on  the  good  you  have  been 
doing  and  do  keep  up  the  good  work. 

Elizabeth  M.  Gitt. 


Elizabeth,  N.J., 

August  5,  1964. 
Dear  Senator  Morse:   I  Wish  to  say  that  I 
wholeheartedly  support  your  views  concern- 
ing the  invasion  of  North  Vietnam. 
Sincerely  yours, 

James  L.  McKarns. 


Queens  Village,  N.Y., 

August  6, 1964. 
Dear  Sen.ator  Wayne  Morse:  I  whole- 
heartedly support  your  stand  for  peace  and 
sanltv  If  the  world  is  not  to  be  pushed 
over  the  brink  it  will  take  leaders  of  courage 
and  wisdom  to  point  the  way  to  the  Amer- 
ican people. 

I  am  doing  my  best  to  spread  your  position 
to  all  people  I  come  In  contact  with. 

Let  us  pray  that  other  governments  have 
more   forbearance    and   wisdom   so   that   the 
world  can  retreat  from  the  brink. 
Very  truly  your. 

Robert  Galina. 

Brooklyn,  N.Y., 

August  5, 1964. 
Senator  Wayne  Morse, 
U.S.  Senate.  | 

Washingto7i.  DC. 

Dear  Senator  Morse:  My  husband  tells 
me  that  on  a  newscast  tonight  he  heard  that 
you  opposed  the  aggressive  military  actions 
of  this  Government  In  North  Vietnam. 

If  this  is  so,  God  bless  you.  I  have  writ- 
ten President  Johnson  that  I  believe  our 
aggression  is  appalling  and  morally  wrong. 
We  are  as  wrong  as  Hitler  and  as  wrong  as 
the  French  in  Algeria.  War  and  aggression 
never   convinced    anyone   of   anything. 

I  urge  you  to  continue  to  raise  your  voice 
against  this  policy  and  to  urge  a  resolution 
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Los  Angeles,  Calif., 

August  6,  1964. 

Dear  Senator  Morse:  Please  be  assured  of 
my  total  approval  and  support  of  your  re- 
marks on  Wednesday.  August  5,  1964,  con- 
cerning the  Bay  of  Tonkin  incidents. 

I  am  becoming  more  and  more  ashamed  of 
the  role  that  the  United  States  is  playing  in 
world  affairs.  When  one  considers  the  fire- 
power, communications,  etc.,  at  the  com- 
mand of  the  warlords  in  Washington,  the 
British  of  150  years  ago  begin  to  take  on 
the  complexion  of  enlightened  pilgrims  of 
peace. 

Best  wishes. 

Al  Woodbitry. 


Denver,  Colo., 

July  12,1964. 
Senator  Wayne  Morse, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Sir  :  As  a  result  of  your  recent  stand 
in  regard  to  our  "adventure"  (polite  word) 
in  South  Vietnam,  you  no  doubt  have  re- 
ceived numerous  letters  from  the  simple- 
minded,  mlght-makes-rlght  folks,  condemn- 
ing you  to  the  hottest  spot  in  hell. 

This  letter  is  intended  to  let  you  know 
that  there  are  still  some  Americans  who  be- 
lieve that  we  are  under  an  obligation  to  ex- 
amine our  own  acts  for  right  or  wrong,  wis- 
dom or  the  lack  of  it. 

I  consider  you  one  of  the  few  rational  men 
in  public  life  today,  and  only  wish  that  this 
State  offered  an  opportunity  to  vote  for  some- 
one equally  sensible  as  you  have  shown  your- 
self to  be. 

It  must  be  terribly  discouraging  at  times, 
but  I  hope  you  will  continue  to  fight  for  a  re- 
turn to  rationality  in  our  international  rela- 
tions. 

Sincerely, 

R.  Riddle. 


Baltimore,  Md., 

July  13.  1964. 
Senator  Wayne  Morse, 
U.S.  SeTiate, 
Washington  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Morse  :  I  thought  you  might 
be  interested  in  knowing  about  a  project 
in  which  I  am  now  Involved  in  enlisting  the 
support  of  many  prominent  educators,  pro- 
fessional, civic,  and  religious  leaders  of  my 
city  to  urge  our  local  news  media  to  be  more 
responsible  in  its  presentation  of  the  Viet- 
nam Issue.  Along  with  our  appeal  we  are 
sending  all  of  the  local  news  media  (press, 
radio,  and  TV  stations)  a  copy  of  the  enclosed 
editorial  from  the  Progressive. 

Perhaps  you  may  know  other  concerned 
citizens  who  might  be  willing  to  undertake 
a  similar  project  in  their  own  States.  I 
would  be  happy  to  send  you  additional  copies 
of  this  editorial  if  you  can  utilize  them. 

I  have  also  enclosed  a  copy  of  a  letter  by 
myself  published  In  the  Sun  on  July  12 
which  reached  340.000  Maryland  families. 
Thank  God  we  have  courageous  Senators  in 
our  country,  such  as  yourself  who  are  un- 
afraid to  face  reality  and  who  have  the 
courage  to  speak  the  truth. 

Sincerely, 

Leon  Shapiro. 

P.S. — If  you  send  in  a  letter  on  the  Viet- 
nam situation  to  the  Sun,  Baltimore,  Md., 
they  win  be  happy  to  publish  it,  as  I  be- 
lieve they  are  sympathetic  to  your  views. 


San  Diego,  Calif., 

July  10,1964. 
Senator  Wayne  Morse, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Morse:  I  am  in  complete 
agreement  with  you  on  your  statement  to  the 
Government  representatives  before  the  For- 
eign Relations  Committee — that  the  United 
States  is,  at  the  moment,  the  greatest  threat 
to  world  peace.  I  see  no  other  evaluation  to 
make  of  the  present  policies.  As  I  have  stated 
in  the  accompanying  letter  to  Senator  Ful- 
bright — regardless  of  history,  we  continue 
to  make  the  same  mistakes  over  and  over. 

Without  doubt,  you  are  the  chief  spokes- 
man for  the  people  and,  I  am  thoroughly  con- 
vinced that  the  great  majority  stands  with 
you  on  all  those  Issues  you  so  ably  present 
and  fight  for.  Many  of  us  have  long  been 
convinced  that  the  thinking  of  the  voter  is 
far  ahead  of  the  majority  in  the  Congress — 
tragic  but  true. 

The  situation  In  which  we  are  involved  in 
southeast  Asia  Is  so  disgraceful  that  It  is 
beyond  belief  and  falls  in  the  category  of  the 
unthlnkables  of  which  Senator  Fulbright 
spoke.  Be  assured  that  we  the  people  stand 
back  of  you  who  are  fighting  our  battles, 
since  the  only  way  we  can  be  heard  is  through 
you. 

Keep  up  the  fight,  and  we  will  give  you  all 
possible  support. 

Most  sincerely, 

Mrs.  Alice  B.  Hoskins. 


Mechanicsbtjrg,  Pa., 

August  6. 1964. 
Senator  Wayne  Morse, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Morse:  Thank  you  so  much 
for  yor  stand  on  Vietnam.    We  wish  w»  had 
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mnre  like  you.    You  have  our  support,  and  am 
sure  many  others  feel  as  we  do 

Too  bad  our  Senators  and  Representa- 
tives do  not  have  guts  to  stand  up  to  mili- 
tary and  all  rest  of  warm  T'.tjers 

This  should  be  all  done  by  United  Nations. 
we  should  never  have  been  in  there  at  all 
ever 

We  are  playing  with  nre,  whole  world  can 
be  wiped  out,  aa  you  have  pointed  out  We 
are  the  aggressors. 

I  am  E;lad  we  have  one  man,  and  you  seem 
to  be  all  alone,  who  can  tell  truth  and  stU-k 
u.)  It     Our  faith  In  human  nature  Is  renewed 
Yours  truly, 

Haret  a  and  I.ol.a  V   Trtmbore. 

Univcr.sitv  City   Mo  . 

August  6.  1964. 
Senator  Wayne  Morse. 
The  Senate, 
Washington.  DC 

De.\r  Senator  Mor.se  We  congratulate  you 
on  your  courageous  disagreement  with  the 
President's  action  In  V'letnum  We  hope  you 
can  convince  other  Senators  and  Congress- 
men ')f  the  correctness  oX  the  position  you 
have  taken.  In  the  Interests  of  w.  rid  peace, 
we  would  like  to  urge  your  support  of  a 
negotiated  settlement  in  Vietnam,  ;irranged 
w'.'.^ir;  the  framework  of  the  United  Niti.ns. 
based  on  the  neutralization  of  both  North 
and  South  Vietnam. 

Very  truly  yours. 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  Monroe  .-^trii  kb^rgek. 


August  8 


Mats  Landing.  N  J  . 

AugiLst  6.  1964 
Dear  Senator:  My  wife  and  I  heartily  con- 
gratulate you  for  your  unwavering  Amerl- 
canl.<m  during  these  cmr.il  ;!  ly.s  Your 
position  with  regard  to  the  dangerous  situa- 
tion In  Vietnam  Is  In  the  highest  tradition 
of  uur  democracy. 

I  hive  commvmlcated  these  views  to  both 
of  my  representatives  in  the  Senate,  urging 
them  to  follow  your  leadership  by  taking 
public  positions  agaln.st  war  In  southeast 
Asia 

Gratefully  yours 

W\LTEH  LOWENFELS. 

HovsTON  Trx 

July  12.  1964 

Dk.<lr  Senator:  Thank  you  for  having 
spoken  out  against  our  present  policy  In 
southeast  Asia,  particularly  Vietnam.  We 
ho[)e  you  will  continue  your  protest 

To  us  the  war  In  Vietnam  s^eems  absurd 
and  cruel.  We  feel  that  there  Is  no  chance 
of  securing  an  even  vaguely  demiK-ratic  gov- 
ernment for  either  North  or  S^juth  Vietnam 
without  neutralizing  the  ar^i  under  the 
United  Nations.  Certainly  a  U  N  force  has 
a  better  chance  of  securing  peace  than  does 
a  US.  mission  with  Its  obvious  cold  war 
commitments. 

The  lives  lost  and  the  billions  spent  seem 
to  be  poured  down  a  drain  The  extrava- 
gance has  no  connectuin  with  our  ideals  or 
;r.  *erest5 

We  pray  that  you  and  other  men  in  Con- 
gress L\in  help  to  change  .ur  policy 
Sincerely. 

Cynthia  and  Joe  Adco^k 


Lake  Jackson,  Trx  . 

August  5,  1964 
Dear   Senator     We   respectfully    urge    you 
to  continue  your  fight  to  get  our  men  out  of 
the  war  In  Vietnam 

May  God  blesa  your  efforts. 

Mr  and  Mrs  N  Baron 

Bronx.  N  Y  . 
Augu.it  6.  1964. 
Hon  Wayne  Mcmue. 

Senate  OlJice  Building. 
Wa.sKington,  D.C. 

De.\r  Senator  Morjse  I  thank  you  pro- 
foundly for  your  forthright  statement  re- 
garding the  situation  In  Vietnam. 


It  is  heartening  to  hear  one  clear,  cou- 
rageous, and  honest  voice  ringing  out  in  the 
midst  of  the  terrifying  threat  of  war 

One  can  only  hope  that  others  In  the  Gov- 
ernment will  take  up  your  call  for  sanity  ai;il 
will  w>jrk  toward  a  real  peace  not  the  so- 
c  tiled  pe.ice  to  be  achieved  by  the  slaugh- 
ter   of    vast    numbers    of    people 

■  Whom  the  goda  would  destr>.iy  thev  first 
m.ike  mad  '  Madness  seems  to  be  running 
amuck  m  high  places  In  our  Government 

May  the  madness  be  curbed  before  the 
world  is  engulfed  In  a  war  that  can  only 
mean  Incineration  for  all  of  humanity 

I  thank  you  again  for  leading  the  way  to- 
w.u-d  s^mlty  and  a  true  peace 
Respectfully  yours, 

Dr  Helen  Harris. 


Los  Angeles.  Calif. 
Dear    Senator      Please    use    all    your    re- 
sources  to   urge   a  political   solution  of   the 
situation  In  Vietnam. 

I  would  like  to  see  all  our  troops  withdrawn 
from    that    area 

Let  life  continue  on  earth 
Sincerely. 

Margaret  DAtTBER 


Los  Angeles.  Calif  , 

July  13. 1964 
Senator  Wayne  Morse, 
Washington,  D  C 

Dear  Senator  Morse:  Your  continuing  ef- 
forts to  effect  a  peaceful  settlement  In  South 
Vietnam,  and  to  get  our  troops  out  of  the 
Illegal  dirty  w.ir  which  we  are  engaged  In 
deserve  the  thanks  of  all  Americans  who  are 
ashamed  of  this  blot  on  our  country's  hls- 
t<jry. 

I  hope  you  will  be  able  to  make  a  well  pub- 
licized  tour   of   the   country   presenting   the 
facts  of  this  situation. 
Sincerely, 

Thoma.s  A.mmens 


'  Greenville.  S  C  . 

July  12.  1964. 
Hon  Wayne  Morse. 
Capttnl  Buildrng 
Wa.thingtan.  D  C 

Dear  Senator  Morse  We  have  read  of 
your  recent  remarks  on  the  administration's 
policy  In  southeast  Asia  and  the  appoint- 
ment of  General  Taylor  as  the  new  Ambassa- 
dor to  South  Vietnam 

We  would  like  to  commend  you  on  your 
stand  on  this  l&sue  and  urge  you  to  continue 
vour  courageous  efforts  to  make  known  the 
wishes  of  many  of  the  American  people  re- 
garding the  illegal  war  now  being  waged  In 
.Asia  by  the  American  military  forces 

The  risks  of  further  war  incurred  by  our 
military  Intervention,  and  killing  and  in- 
juring of  Innocent  civilians.  In  some  cases 
by  napalm,  are  but  a  part  of  the  terrible 
wrong  that  Is  now  being  carried  out  in  this 
troubled  part  of  the  world 

Your  remarks  about  the  Justification  of 
our  Intervention  by  the  American  press  were 
especially  significant  Please  keep  up  your 
good  efforts  and  be  assured  of  our  gratitude 
and  support 

Sincerely, 

R   M   and  a.i.'-^BFTH  C   McHi  en 

T^^I•A  .RTH     N  H  . 

July  11.  1964. 
Senator  Wayne  Mor-,e. 
Senate   Office   Building. 
Washington.    DC. 

Dear  Senator  May  I  express  my  great 
admiration  and  gratitude  for  the  many 
words  you  have  spoken  against  the  admin- 
istration policy  m  Vietnam,  and  your  self- 
less deviitlon  to  a  national  ethical  Ideal  I 
do  not  have  ttxri  much  time  u>  re. id  during 
the  summer,  but  I  am  grateful  to  Mr  I  F 
Stone,  who  never  f.ills  to  report  and  com- 
ment on   your  speeches. 


I  may  be  wrong,  but  it  i.s  my  opinion  that 
of  all  the  public  figures  In  the  country  to- 
clay,  you  are  the  one  of  whom  my  father' 
Grover  Cleveland,  might  most  approve— 
Kr.iiitmg  him,  of  course  some  change  of 
point  of  view  with  the  course  if  history 
Sincerely    your.s, 

f'RANc  Ls  C.    Cleveland 

Walnitt  Creek,  Calif  , 

Jiily  8.  1964 
Senator  Waynk   Mor.se. 
Washington     D  C 

Dear  .Sfnator  I  can't  tt-U  you  how  proud 
I  am  of  you.  It  seems  years  :ig.  >  when  we 
had  you  out  here  to  a  dinner  which  I  helped 
organize — Contr.i  Costa  Couniv  hoa  I  wij>, 
you  were  President. 

I  plan  not  to  vote  In  the  Presidential 
election  If  war  is  still  going  on.  My  friends 
are  feeling  the  same  way.  In  fact. "we  have 
a  culture  committee  In  our  parents  club 
at  school  this  year,  and  we  plan  to  Uke 
up  works  like  'Culture  Against  Man"  by 
Jules  Henry.  "M.irla  Monte.s.sorl'  by  .Sund'- 
ley.  and  so  on.  We  are  really  very"  uncivil- 
ized, and  I  think  It  Is  a  reflection  of  our 
lack  of  a  real  jwUtlcs  If  we  do  not  get  a 
new  p<illtlcs.  we  will  du.ippear  off  the  face 
of  the  earth  when  China  gets  her  bomb 
(which  she  has  every  right  to  gett.  and 
then  bombs  us.  which  Is  what  we  will  de- 
serve by  then 

L<juls   Lomax   asked   a   i;. -kJ   (juestion      He 
said.      "Christian      inl.ssionaries     with     thel' 
Bibles  were   In   China   100  years   before  Karl 
Marx  w;is  ever  heard  of.  who  goofed ■>■• 
We  did. 

Sincerely, 

Marion  Powei^son 


^S — I've  Joined  the  Toustmistress  Club 
this  year  so  1  can  be  a  more  effective  speaker 
for  peace. 

Udonthani,  Th.mland 
Senator  Wayne  .Mor.^e 
US.  Senate. 
Wa^hnigton.  D  C 

Dear  Senator:  The  other  day  I  h.ippened 
to  flick  on  my  shortwave  radio,  and  picked 
up  a  program  on  the  Armed  Forces  station 
You  were  the  star  of  the  program,  giving 
your  views  on  Asia,  our  allies,  and  principals 

Your  views.  In  my  opinion,  are  absolutely 
correct.  Though  you  may  never  read  this 
letter  because  of  your  busy  schedule  at  least 
It  will  be  counted  up  as  one  more  letter 
backing  you  up 

Never  have  I  heard  a  man  In  politics  speak 
like  you  did  on  that  program  It  has  always 
been  my  opinion,  especially  since  I've  been 
living  over  here,  th.it  America  cannot  be 
fxperted  to  be  an  intrrnattorial  police  force 
If  the  free  world  really  feels  these  Asian 
lands  are  Important,  let  them  show  .some- 
thing more  than  token  help  When  I  heard 
you  logically  explain  these  things,  and  other 
matters,  I  gave  you  a  big  d.ip  fr..m  halfway 
around  the  world 

I  could  go  Into  great  lencth  and  itemize 
all  the  points  you  made  on  the  program,  b'^it 
there  Is  no  need  for  that  Let  It  suffice  to 
sav  you  .'ire  100-percent  correct  My  only 
wish  Is  other  Senators  would  give  you  an  ear 
Thanks  for  letting  me  know  there  Is  at  least 
one  man  who  Is  practical  In  Washington 
Sincerely  yours. 

Pr    Raymond  Brennan 


WvsHiNoroN.  D  C  .  July  10    1964 
Senator  W^yne  Morse, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D  C 

Dear  Senator  Morse  We  are  sincerely 
grateful  to  you  for  your  efforts  to  awaken 
•hi-  .Senate  as  well  as  the  general  public  to 
the  dangers  of  our  current  policy  In  south- 
east Asia  We  hope  you  will  continue  your 
efTortJi 
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We  are  enclosing  a  copy  of  a  letter  which. 
with  some  variation  at  the  end,  we  have  sent 
to  our  senators.  Kuchel  and  Engle,  and  Con- 
cn-essman  Cohflan.  as  well  as  to  President 
Johnston  and  the  Washington  Post,  We  hope 
these  may  have  some  small  effect. 
Sincerely, 

Dr   and  Mrs,  Robert  Freeman. 


Copy    of    Letter    WRrrTEN    Jtn,Y    10 

We  are  becoming  Increasingly  involved  in 
what  is  essentially  a  civil  war  in  South 
Vetnam  Over  a  period  of  years  we  have 
repeated  all  the  mistakes  of  the  French  by 
supiwrtmg  three  different  rlghtwlng  dicta- 
torships, none  of  which  have  had  popular 
support  The  present  government  is  no  ex- 
ception We  have  lost  a  number  of  American 
lives  and  arc  pouring  money  down  the  drain 
lit  the  rate  of  over  half  a  billion  dollars  a 
year 

If  we  continue  In  this  manner,  we  can  only 
cause  more  misery  to  the  Vietnamese  and  add 
to  their  hatred  and  contempt  of  us.  If  we  at- 
tempt to  spread  the  war  northward,  we  vastly 
increase  the  likelihood  of  nuclear  war  and 
the  annihilation  of  mankind. 

It  is  In  the  vital  interest  of  all  parties  to 
And  a  peaceful  solution  to  the  problems  of 
southeast  .'Vsla  We  urge  you  to  support  Sen- 
ators Morse  and  Gruening  in  their  efforts  to 
work  toward  such  a  solution. 

I  hope  you  will  excuse  the  obvious  effects 
of  writers  cramj)  in  this  last  copy. 
Sincerely. 

Mrs.  VlRGINLA  Frleman. 


Los  .Angeles.  Calif., 

July  11. 1964, 
Hi'n  Senator  Morse.  , 

Senate  Office  Building.  ' 

Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Mr  Senator  I  wish  to  commend  you 
for  yiur  persistent  stand  against  the  awful 
war m  Vietnam  in  which  we  are  so  wrongly 
engaged,  because  that  war  is  strictly  a  civil 
war.  the  majority  of  the  people  fighting 
against  that  military  clique  In  power  who 
are  out  for  their  own  Interests  and  those  of 
our  own  country. 

We  are  llvliit;  in  a  new  era  when  war  is  not 
glorified  as  In  the  past,  but  is  by  most  people 
with  a  con.sclence  a  very  Immoral  thought 
and  deed 

I  shall  follow  your  efforts  toward  a  peace- 
ful world  with  great  interest 
Sincerely, 

Mrs.  Mary  Ellen  Long. 


Ford  and  curb  that  dirty  CIA,  which  makes 
trouble  for  us  all  over  the  world. 

More  power  to  you,  Mr.  Morse. 
Very  truly  yours, 

Leta  G.  Jackson. 

P.S. — Let's  quit  picking  on  (little)  Cuba, 
too.  We  have  plenty  of  troubles  right  here  in 
oiu-  own  country  without  causing  upheavals 
in  other  places  by  the  CIA.     Worried. 

Let's  have  favorable  action  on  the  medicare 
bill,  please,  Mr.  Morse. 
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Philadelphia,  Pa., 

July  10. 1964. 
Senator  Wayne  Morse, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Sir:  In  the  past  years  you  have  fre- 
quently been  the  lone  voice  of  reason  in  the 
Senate. 

Your  recent  position  on  Vietnam  is  an- 
other example  of  your  honesty  and  courage. 
I  am  writing  to  you  to  voice  my  support  and 
approval  for  your  recent  comments  on  the 
devastating  situation  In  that  country.  May 
you  continue  to  speak  as  the  conscience  of 
American  democracy  for  many  years  to  come. 
There  is  no  one  in  the  near  future  to  replace 
you. 

Thank  you. 

Mrs.  Nina  Herlick. 

August  5,  1964. 

Dear  Mr.  Morse:  Many  Americans  are  seek- 
ing a  voice  of  sanity  to  lead  them  from  the 
brink  of  disaster.  The  recent  moves  by  our 
Armed  Forces  in  southeast  Asia  give  cause 
to  ponder  the  possible  consequences  of  our 
action.  It  is  a  time  for  sober-minded, 
cautious,  calculated  thinking.  It  is  not  the 
time  for  Goldwaterism,  for  brinkmanship, 
for  defoliation. 

We  hope  and  believe  Mr.  Morse,  that  you 
will  oppose  this  action  with  all  the  vigor  at 
your  command.  You  will  be  applauded  by 
those  who  believe  democracy  cannot  be 
brought  to  peoples  in  other  parts  of  the  world 
with  TNT  and  napalm  bombs — and  perhaps 
later  with  atomic  ones.  Peace-loving  peoples 
will  support  your  efforts. 

On  the  anniversary  of  Hiroshima  and  Naga- 
saki, no  more  fitting  memorial  to  those  who 
were  unnecessarily  sacrificed,  would  be  a 
pledge  and  effort  to  preserve  the  peace  of 
southeast  Asia  and  the  world.  Mankind  will 
take  notice  those  who  were  accomplices  to 
atomic  annihilation  (on  second  thought, 
mankind  Is  unlikely  to  be  around  to  take 
notice ) . 

Sincerely  yours, 

Jerry  Atinsky. 


Senator  Wayne  Morse, 
Senate  Office  Building. 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Senator  Morse:  I  Just  heard  on  TV 
your  statement  in  connection  with  the  cur- 
rent crisis  over  Vietnam.  Just  wanted  to 
let  you  know  that  there  are  those  of  us  who 
appreciate  and  applaud  your  courage  and 
honesty  In  assessing  and  describing  the  real 
facts  of  the  situation,  and  the  10  years  of 
history  that  preceded  it. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  increasing  numbers 
of  leaders,  and  plain  ordinary  people,  too, 
will  refuse  to  fool  themselves  and  others, 
and  by  looking  reality  in  the  face,  will  con- 
tribute to  the  creative  solution  of  the  under- 
lying economic  and  social  problems  and  the 
all-important  preservation  of  peace. 
Best  wishes. 
Sincerely, 

Negula  S.  Buntem. 


Berkeley,  Calif., 

July  10,  1964. 
Senator  Wayne  Morse, 
Senate  Office  Building.         \ 
M'n  Wi  nigton,  D  C . 

Dear  Senator  Morse:  1  agree  with  your 
stat<>ment  of  March  4.  1964,  "American  uni- 
lateral participation  In  the  war  In  South 
Vietnam  cannot  be  Justified,  and  will  not  be 
Justified  In  history  "  Please  do  all  that  you 
can  to  stop  this  unjustified  war. 

Sincerely. 

Brtson  Collins. 


Everett.  Wash., 

July  9.  1964. 

Dear  Mr' Morse:  You  are  so  right;  the 
greate.';t  threat  to  the  peace  of  the  world  is 
our  own  United  States,  and  what  a  pity.  Our 
rulers  talk  peace,  but  they  really  do  not 
mean  it 

I  am  ashamed  of  what  we  are  doing  in 
South  Vietnam,  using  those  napalm  bombs 
and  burning  everything  and  everybody. 
What   on   earth   do  we  mean? 

I  am  sick  and  tired  of  paying  taxes  to  sup- 
port  'Murder.  Inc"    Send  McNamara  back  to 


New  York,  N.Y.. 

Augu.st   6.  1964. 
Senator  Wayne  Morse. 
U.S.  Senate, 

Washington,  D.C.  „      ,^     ^ 

Dear  Senator:  After  listening  to  President 
Johnson  on  television  on  the  night  of  August 
4,  I  felt  a  feeling  of  helplessness  and  depres- 
sion in  what  seem  to  me  to  be  the  U.S.  posi- 
tion toward  disaster  for  us  and  the  world. 
Then  I  read  your  article  entitled  "Humpty 
Dumpty  in  Vietnam"  In  the  August  Pro- 
gressive which  you  end  with  the  admonition 
that  "unless  the  American  people  make  their 
voices  heard  very  soon,  they  are  not  only 
going  to  spend  more  and  more  in  this  fruit- 
less and  unavailing  task,  but  run  the  risk  of 
engulfing  the  world  in  a  nuclear  holocaust." 
What  can  a  private  citizen  do?  Even 
you,  a  respected  Senator's  voice  is  lost  in 
the  horrendous  cry  for  extending  the  war. 

The  Civil  Rights  Act  was  passed  now.  not 
because  of  voices,  however  persistent — which 
are  so  easily  Ignored,  but  because  we  were 
poised  at  the  edge  of  an  explosion  if  some- 
thing tangible  were  not  forthcoming. 
I  am  grateful  for  your  voice  of  sanity. 

Yours  truly, 

Miss  Sylvia  Sternbfjig. 


Bridgeport,  Conn., 

August  6,  1964. 
Senator  Wayne  Morse, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Morse:  Words  cannot  ex- 
press our  admiration  for  you.  You  are  a  real 
man  with  wonderful  principles;  not  only 
expressed  in  regard  to  our  present  crisis  but 
in  many  others;. 

Pitiful  there  are  not  more  like  you  in  our 
country  today,  especially. 

We  and  several  of  our  friends  are  with  you 
all  the  ■«-ay. 

Sincerely  yours. 

The  Pedersen  family. 

Chicago,    III. 

August  6,  1964. 
Senator    Wayne    Morse, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Morse:  My  wife  and  I  wish 
to  express  our  gratitude  to  you  and  our  ad- 
miration for  your  courage,  in  speaking  out 
as  a  lone  voice  for  truth,  rationality  and 
morality. 

It  is  a  tragic  commentary  upon  our  present 
state  of  affairs  that  it  requires  almost  heroic 
fortitude  to  dare  to  speak  the  obvious 
truth— much  like  the  Hans  Christian  Ander- 
son folk  tale  where  only  a  child  dared  say 
aloud,  "The  King  is  naked." 

Our  national  unity,  alas,  would  appear  to 
have  been  achieved  in  relation  to  the  cur- 
rent Asian  crisis  by  our  President's  accept- 
ance of  GOLDWATEH's  platform.  Our  world 
could  and  did  survive  the  historical  mistake 
of  German  Hitlerism— though  at  immeasur- 
able cost  in  human  suffering,  which  I  wit- 
nessed as  a  military  government  officer  in 
the  European  theater  of  operations.  It  can- 
not survive  a  comparable  error  by  the  people 
of  this  country,  in  this  era  of  thermonuclear 
destruction. 

The  truths  of  which  you  speak  so  elo- 
quently in  regard  to  the  "dirty  war"  in 
southeast  Asia  are  easily  verified  for  any  who 
will  trouble  to  study  the  open  facts  of  recent 
history.  Yet  such  is  the  pervasiveness  of 
our  media  of  misinformation  that  to  state 
them  is  to  qualify,  in  the  minds  of  many, 
as  a  subversive,  if  not  a  traitor.  Can  truth 
be  treason  and  falsehood  the  measure  of 
patriotism? 

I  am  sure  that  your  lone  voice  of  reason — 
like  a  beacon  in  a  fog— has  reached  the  minds 
of  millions,  whose  voice  is  not  yet  heard. 
The  Judgment  of  history— if  we  are  permitted 
to  have  a  history— will  record  your  truly 
great  contributions,  as  it  has  other  dissenters 
of  the  p£ist. 

With  a  gratitude  far  beyond  our  means  to 
express  it. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Richard   L.   Criley. 
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Bellevve,    Wash 

Angus:  5.  1964 

Sir  I  must  write  to  commend  you  on  your 
stand  ni  Vietnam.  Our  untenable  position 
In  that  area  dates  back  to  the  Dulles  days, 
and  In  these  days  of  Presidential  a&s.issina- 
tlons  Galdwaterltes,  Wallaces.  civU  rights 
killings  and  violence.  It  1k  remarkable  to  see 
a  man  of  your  courage.  Intelligence,  and  loy- 
alty to  our  country.  It  Is  unf'jrtunate  that 
men  r>t  your  Ilk  cannot  have  more  to  do  with 
the  direction  of  our  country  -whose  main 
go  il  should  be  positive  direction  tnw;ird  In- 
ternational, economic,  social,  and  moralistic 
well-being.  As  long  as  there  are  elected  rep- 
resentatives of  the  Morse  type,  there  Is  hope 
that  we  do  not  lose  to  totalitarianism  by 
default 

Again,  my  wife,  and  our  four  children. 
thank  you. 

Yours  truly. 

W.^LrtR     J      E'  RCHfK. 


I  commeml  •, i>u  on  your  convictions  and  the 

I,-'  lur.iK'e  there<jf . 
Sincerely. 

O    C    Mmi. 


I  am  writing  to  thank  you  fur  your  pub- 
lic announcements  on  Suuth  Vietnam 
Sincerely  yours. 

Mrs.  Nancey  D.  Spailulng 


Philadelphia. 

AuQUit  5.  1964 

De-ar  Sir:  It's  interesting  to  speculate  Just 
what  President  Johnson  would  have  called 
Cuba,  had  she  been  mlsadventumus  enough 
to  have  struck  the  ports,  frum  which  c.ime 
the  US  Navy  ships  projecting  the  Cubans 
during  the  infamous  attack  In  1961.  No 
doubt.  Cuba  would  have  been  called  an 
aggres-sor. 

Yet  when  Johnson  calls  for  an  attack  on 
bases,  from  which,  he  says  emanated  Viet- 
namese boats,  the  United  States  assumes  the 
position  of  defender,  not  aggressor 

Senator  Morse,  your  position  as  a  spokes- 
man for  a  sensible  policy  in  Vietnam  has 
won  .1  great  deal  of  respect  for  yuu  through- 
out the  land.  But  If  you  assume  a  position 
of  rah-rah  man  for  Johnson  and  crew  at  the 
convention  in  Atlantic  City,  you  will  negate 
much  of  what  you  have  stooxl  for 

Prom  a  politician's  point  of  view,  you  will 
probably  compromise  here  and  compromise 
there  But  from  a  historical  point  of  view. 
you  could  best  serve  the  Interests  of  your 
country,  by  resigning  your  seat  and  running 
as  an  independent  candidate  for  President 

There  Is  an  Independent  force  In  this  coun- 
try that  Is  neither  Johnson  nor  Goldwater 
They  are  looking  for  leadership,  left  of  center 
You  could  provide  that  if  you  were  willing 
to  make  the  sacrifice  for  the  people  You 
w  >u:d  be  amazed  at  the  numbers  who  would 
rally  around. 

No  one,  least  I,  am  naive  enough  to  think 
you  could  win,  but  you  could  force  more 
out  of  the  Democratic  Party,  by  presenting 
them  with  another  adversary,  aside  from 
the  Republicans. 

1  have  often  wondered  what  makes  a  great 
man.  and  I  think  there  are  at  least  two 
things 

1,  A  discerning  mind  to  be  able  to  see 
the  trf"nds  of  history. 

2  The  willingness  to  sacrifice,  for  which 
quality,  the  naasses  will  give  undying  sup- 
port 

Think  me.  an  Idealist,  naive,  what  will 
you  You  have  an  opp<jrtunity  to  make  a 
real    turning    point    In    American    history 

Our  Illegal  action  will  be  p.ild  back  ten- 
fold by  the  nations  against  whom  we  have 
acted 

Sincerely  yours. 

Lawrence  H   Geller 

Tampa,  Fla  . 
Augu^:  h'    1)^4 
Senator  Wayne  Moese, 
Waih-ington,  DC 

DE.\a  Senatob  Moese:  After  hearing  you  on 
TV  last  night,  I  am  impelled  to  let  you  know 
that  I  am  slightly  reassured  to  find  that  we 
have  at  least  one  sane  person  in  Wfishlngton 


WA-.HINGTON,    D  c 

Augutt  6,  1964 
Dear    Senator    Morse      I    appreciate    your 
words  and  your  presence  in  the  Senate,  where 
ru)  one  else  will  use  his  Intellect  In  this  South 
Vietnam  affair 

I  belle\e  the  President  has  made  a  grave 
errur  If  the  people  were  given  all  the  facts, 
perh.ips  he  would  be  able  to  act  In  a  more 
intelligent  manner 

Plea.se  continue  to  give  us  more  Informa- 
tion ( I  refer  to  your  Senate  speech  on  the 
Vietnam  crisis  i . 

Barbara  CmtK. 

WSl'  Member. 

SYn-,sirr   N  V  , 

Auyun:  6.  1964 
To  the  EorroRs, 
New  York  Times. 

.V^U-  V'orA.-    .V  Y. 

Dfar  FIditor  In  the  August  5  Issue  of  the 
New  York  Times  It  stated.  In  a  news  article 
on  the  hostilities  In  North  Vletnan^  that 
•  One  of  the  clandestine  missions  of  the  sea 
force  Is  understood  to  be  raids  on  points 
along  the  North  Vietnamese  coast  The  raids 
are  Intended  chiefly  for  Information  pur- 
piTJses,  It  Is  said  The  raiders  are  said  to  have 
lncre;ised  their  activities  In  recent  weeks  " 

These  raiders  were  protected  by  Ameri- 
can soldiers  and  ships  In  spite  of  this  and 
other  evidence  in  recent  weeks  of  our  ques- 
tionable involvement  In  southeast  Asia 
you  continue.  In  your  editorial,  to  parrot 
US  Government  official  policy  of  moral 
Indignation  without  regard  to  the  facts.  You 
have  failed  your  readers  by  refusing  to  call 
a  spade  a  spade  Your  lack  of  courage  and 
honesty  in  falling  to  point  out  the  Immoral- 
ity and  bankruptcy  of  our  position  In  south- 
east Asia  will  some  day  prove  to  have  been 
one  of  the  blackest  pages  In  the  history  of 
American  Journalism 

If.  as  .stated  In  the  August  6  Issue  of  the 
Times  "Senator  Morse.  Democrat,  of  Oregon, 
who  over  the  last  5  months  has  directed 
almost  dally  attacks  on  what  he  calls  Mc- 
Namaras  War" — why  have  we  not  heard 
about  these  attacks?  Senator  Morse  has 
been  the  only  dissenting  voice  In  the  land 
f  jr  sanity  and  negotiations,  and  It  Is  your 
Journalistic  responsibility  to  give  us  all  the 
news,  without  editorial  deletions.  As  aroused 
citizens  facing  crisis  after  crisis,  how  can  we 
make  intelligent  decisions  after  having  been 
fed  lies  and  halftruths  In  the  name  of 
■unity'"'  Voices  of  dissent  have  systemati- 
cally been  Ignored  and  stlffled  even  In  the 
more  responsible  mass  media 

A.s  a  devoted  Times  reader  I  urge  your  im- 
mediate reappraisal  of  your  editorial  stand 
In  regard  to  our  role  In  southeast  Asia  The 
facts  clearly  Indicate  that  our  present  policy 
of  brinkmanship  and  adventurism,  spurred 
on  by  election  year  fervor.  Is  le.idlng  us  to 
disaster,  both  for  our  Nation  and  the  world 
The  guilt  /or  such  a  disaster  will  have  to  be 
shared  not  only  by  those  who  were  directly 
responsible  but  also  by  those  who  stood 
quietly  by  and  allowed  It  to  happen. 
Sincerely, 

(  Mrs  )  Tan  lA  Winter 

East  Alstead. N  H 

August  6.  1964 
Senator  Wayne  Morse. 
Srnnte  Office  Biii'ding. 
Washington,   D  C 

De-ar  Senat<ir  Morse  You  ar»  Absolutely 
.marvelous  and  I  count  on  you  to  ke«p  the 
country  from  hypocrisy. 


New  Mii.roRn,  N.J., 

Augi,st  5,  1964. 
Hon.  Wayne  Morse. 
Senate  O'Hct-  Butldtng, 
Wa  .'ii'ipfon.  D  C 

Dear  Sir  I  congratulate  you  on  your  lirm 
stand  With  regard  to  Vietnam. 

Apparently  our  administration  has  not 
heard  the  plea  of  the  5.00U  educ  iUjts  who 
signed  a  petition  urging  an  end  to  the  war 
In  Vietnam  and  a  mo\e  toward  neutralliiation. 

Word  has  Just  come  through  that  the 
Chinese  Government  i  Red  i  will  not  stand 
by  while  "aggression"  t<ikes  place  In  North 
Vietnam 

Your  warnings  regarding  uur  complete  .md 
utter  dl.sreg.ird  of  the  l'.t54  Geneva  Tre.itv 
have  gone  unheeded 

It  Is  Incomprehensible  to  me  and  prob- 
ably to  yourself  how  a  country  like  the 
United  States  could  allow  Itself  to  be 
caught  In  such  a  meat  grinder. 

I  suggest  that  you  Immediately  t.ike  to 
the  m.us^  media  and  tell  the  Amerlciii  peo- 
ple what  IS  happening 

We  are  now  rcichiiig  a  point  where  we 
are  trying  to  s.r.e  f.ice  and  where  the  endless 
blcxxllettlng  leads  nowhere 

.^galn    I    congratulate    you    for    such    In- 
tegrity In  an  area  where  yi'Vir  colle.igucs  gen- 
erally   will    go    along    without    seemingly    to 
know  the  consec|uences. 
Cordially  yours. 

Robert  Garrity 


ArcrsT  6.  1964 
Dkar    Senator    Morse:    Permit    me    to   say 
thank  you  for  your  courageous  vote  against 
American  policy  In  southeast  Asia 

It  Is  painful  to  admit  to  oneself  that  one's 
own  country  can  be  so  wrong  In  a  matter  of 
foreign  policy.     Yet.  It  must   be  said 

I  h(jpe  that  more  people  will  supp(irt  your 
stand  In   the  Interests  of  peace  and  Justice 
Respectfully, 

Charles  Eckstat 


Wexm\.n   Mandei.  k  KiPNis. 

.■\TTi  'RNk.Ys  AT  Law, 
C>::rago,  III  .  August  6.  1964. 
Hon    Wayne  Moh.se, 
U  S    Senate,  Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Senator  Morse  I  read  In  this  morn- 
ings New  York  Times  your  remarks  concern- 
inv:  the  new  crisis  In  the  "McN.im.ira  war  "  I 
w.mt  to  congratiilate  you  cim  your  forthnght- 
ness  and  the  fact  that  at  least  one  Senator 
Is  willing  to  stand  up  to  be  counted  and  fight 
for  a  new  foreign  policy  that  Is  so  needed 

If  It  were  not  for  the  newsworthlness  of 
your  statements.  I  doubt  if  any  newspaper  or 
any  person  could  ever  realise  that  there  is 
another  side  to  the  question.  Tlie  adminis- 
tration. Defense  Department,  military  lead- 
ers, and  the  newspapers  all  present  only  one 
side  of  an  Issue,  and  It  is  refreshing  to  find 
your  remarks 

Sincerely  yours. 

Richard  I.  Mandel 

Thomas  Lict  iardi, 
Real  Estate  and  I.nsirance. 
Berkeley  Heights.  NJ.  August  6,  1964. 
Hon   Wayne  Morse. 
.S'cnat^-  Office  BuUdtng. 
Washington.  D  C 

Dear  Senator  Morse  I  would  like  to  com- 
mend strongly  the  action  you  t(K)k  tod.iy  in 
the  Senate  m  regard  t-<^  President  Johnson's 
resolution,  which  you  aptly  termed,  "a  pre- 
dated declaration  of  war  "  This  action  keeps 
pace  with  the  great  and  honest  service  you 
have  always  rendered  our  country. 
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I  feel  as  you  do,  that  a  new  approach  la 
needed  in  our  growing  involvement  In  south- 
east Asia  We  seem  to  be  prisoners  of  a 
bankrupt  policy  whose  InevlUible  end  Is  war. 

Ill  the  words  of  Negro  ministers  walking 
the  streets  of  Jersey  City  during  the  recent 
rioting,  now  Is  the  time  to  "cool  It." 

If  ever  there  Is  anything  I  can  do  for  you 
In   the    nature    of    support   In    your    future 
politic. a  career,  please  call  on  me. 
Verv  truly  yours, 

Jerome  Shaw. 


AMENDMENT  OF  FOREIGN  ASSIST- 
ANCE ACT  OF  1961 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
^,1  [he  bill  iH  R.  113801  to  amend  further 
the  Foreif^n  A.ssistance  Act  of  1961,  as 
amended,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
IS  open  to  amendment. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  call  up 
mv  amendment  No.  1180.   

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
Oregon  will  be  stated. 

The  letii.'^lative  clerk  read  the  amend- 
ment, as  follows: 

On  page  6.  between  lines  6  and  7.  Insert 
the  following: 

"CHAPTER  T—  MILITARY  EXPENDITURES  OF 
RECII'IENT  COUNTRIES 

"Sec.  108  Part  I  of  the  Foreign  Assistance 
Act  of  iy61,  as  amended,  is  amended  by  add- 
ing a  new  chapter  lis  follows: 

'■  ■CHArT>:R   7 — MILITARY  EXPENDITURES  OF 
RF(  iriKNT  COl'NTRIES 

"'Sec.  471  Military  Expendftures  of  Re- 
cipient CotNTRiEs. —  In  furnl6hlng  assistance 
under  this  part,  the  President  shall  give 
special  consideration  to  a  country's  alloca- 
tion of  Its  own  resources  as  between  military 
.md  developmental  purposes.  Priority  In 
furnishing  assistance  shall  be  given  to  those 
countrlf.s  whoso  military  budgets  do  not  ex- 
ceed their  legitimate  and  reasonable  needs  for 
Internal  security  and  self-defense  and  for 
meeting  their  obligations  under  the  Charter 
of  the  United  Nations  or  under  any  regional 
defense  organization.'  " 

Mr  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  for 
the  yeas  and  nays  on  my  amendment. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  the 
pendint:  amendment,  which  adds  a  new 
concluding  section  to  the  economic  as- 
sistance portion  of  the  foreign  aid  act, 
may  .seom  a  modest  one  at  first  sight.  It 
merely  asks  that  more  consideration 
."Should  bo  given  to  the  provision  of  eco- 
nomic a.s.sistance  to  those  countries  which 
do  not  burden  their  own  people  and  our 
taxpayers  with  the  support  of  an  un- 
neces.'^arily  large  military  establishment. 
On  the  other  hand,  if  the  p>olicy  guidance 
pi'o\ided  by  this  amendment  is  taken 
.seriously  and  followed  conscientiously, 
thi.s  provi.'^ion  could  have  a  highly  salu- 
tary impact — not  only  in  terms  of  our  aid 
prosram  but  on  the  development  of  the 
lndpi?endent  nations  of  the  free  world. 

After  more  than  a  dozen  years  of  ex- 
perience with  a  swollen  and  mismanaged 
aid  program.  I  scarcely  need  cite  chapter 
and  verse  to  illustrate  the  fact  that  year 
after  year  we  have  poured  money  into 
countries  which  seduce  us  with  the  argu- 
mwii  that  they  have  to  be  placed  in  a 
po.'^ture  to  repel  threatened  Communist 
expan.'^ion  But  every  time  that  we  look 
at  the  record  we  find  that  swollen  mili- 


tary establishments  in  less  developed 
coimtries  are  of  little  or  no  use  against 
the  kinds  of  threats  which  are  posed  by 
Russian  or  Chinese  imperialism.  The 
utility  of  such  establishments,  on  the 
contrary,  seems  mainly  in  the  field  of 
permitting  authoritarian  regimes  to  con- 
trol their  cotmtries  more  tightly  at  the 
expense  of  making  sound  progress  toward 
economic  development.  Yet,  at  least  in 
theory,  the  United  States  proclaims  that 
such  development  is  the  best  defense 
against  conununism  available  to  any  of 
the  less  developed  countries.  If  we  are 
to  be  consistent  and  truthful  about  the 
aims  of  our  foreign  aid  program,  we 
should  forthrightly  pursue  a  policy  of 
giving  priority  to  those  countries  which 
concentrate  on  the  welfare  rather  than 
the  regimentation  of  their  people. 

The  plain  fact  is  that,  in  case  after 
case,  we  find  ourselves  directly  or  in- 
directly supporting  unduly  large  miU- 
tary  establishments  in  countries  which 
could  not  retard  a  Communist  attack  for 
even  1  day  without  our  military  as- 
sistance. For  example,  surely  no  one 
can  be  imder  any  illusion  that  the  huge 
South  Korean  army  could  successfully 
withstand  invasion  from  the  north  with- 
out immediate  U.S.  military  help. 

But  I  need  not  take  the  time  of  the 
Senate  to  cite  each  of  the  many  cases 
in  this  category.  Who,  for  instance,  can 
take  seriously  the  thought  that  Taiwan 
could  either  attack  or  defend  itself 
against  mainland  China  in  a  full-scale 
action  ■without  massive  American  mili- 
tary support? 

In  these  circumstances,  I  do  not  see 
that  anyone  can  marshal  a  successful 
argument  against  the  amendment  I  am 
proposing  here.  The  only  rational  ai'gu- 
ment  against  it  is  that  it  may  not  prove 
much  more  than  a  pious  exhortation 
after  its  inclusion  in  the  act,  but  this  is 
true  of  any  policy  guidance  which  is 
given  by  the  Congress  to  the  executive 
branch. 

The  foreign  aid  bill  needs  many 
amendments  by  way  of  policy  guide- 
lines for  its  administration,  if  we  really 
want  to  clean  up  the  foreign  aid  pro- 
gram. 

If  the  policy  guidelines  which  we  set 
forth  are  deliberately  ignored  by  the 
Chief  Executive,  then  we  have  a  duty 
either  to  make  such  policies  more  clear- 
ly mandatory  or  to  refuse  to  give  the 
administration  the  funds  it  seeks  from 
us.  Obviously  we  cannot  know  whether 
the  policy  guidance  provided  by  this 
amendment  will  be  satisfactorily  imple- 
mented until  it  is  tried.  If  it  is  tried  and 
proves  inadequate,  we  can  then  under- 
take to  provide  more  stringent  guide - 
ance.  But  it  is  no  argument  t-o  say  that 
the  amendment  cannot  be  effective  be- 
fore we  have  even  tried  to  put  it  into 
effect. 

Mr.  President,  I  urge  Senators  to  ac- 
cept this  new  section  in  the  foreign  aid 
legislation  as  a  potentially  vital  contri- 
bution to  the  improvement  of  our  for- 
eign aid  program. 

My  amendment  sets  forth  the  policy 
that  we  so  frequently  profess  we  want 
to  develop  in  foreign  aid.  We  are  say- 
ing that  we  want  to  develop  the  economic 
strength   of   underdeveloped    countries. 


We  shall  never  develop  the  economic 
strength  of  imderdeveloped  countries  if 
we  continue  to  pour  millions  of  dollars 
of  aid  money  into  them  for  the  building 
of  strong,  colossal  military  machines, 
that  so  frequently  get  into  the  hands 
of  military  oligarchies,  which  in  turn 
use  the  military  power  to  suppress  free- 
dom, not  to  develop  it. 

Just  before  I  entered  the  Chamber, 
one  Senator  said  to  me  that  he  had  read 
my  amendment  and  would  like  to  have 
me,  in  my  explanation  of  it,  cite  a  few 
countries  that  I  thought  the  amendment 
ought  to  be  applied  to  as  a  matter  of 
policy.  I  have  already  mentioned  Tai- 
wan and  South  Korea.  I  suppose  the 
country  to  which  the  amendment  ought 
to  be  applied  by  way  of  a  new  policy, 
as  mucii  as  any  other  country  to  which 
we  are  giving  huge  sums  of  military  aid, 
if  not  more  so,  is  Turkey.  We  are  not 
building  up  the  economic  power  of 
Turkey. 

In  my  major  speech  against  the  bill 
the  other  day,  and  witliout  repeating  it, 
except  to  recapitulate  this  part  in  capsule 
form,  I  said  that  what  we  were  doing 
in  Turkey  by  way  of  military  aid — and 
the  interesting  thing  is  that  we  have  been 
alibiing  for  it  throughout  the  years — 
was  supplying  great  sums  for  military 
assistance  in  Turkey  because,  sup- 
posedly, it  would  be  of  help  to  them  in 
defending  themselves  against  commu- 
nism and  to  help  them  to  defend  us 
against  communism  in  case  a  war  broke 
out  over  there. 

Nonsense.  If  war  broke  out  with  Rus- 
sia in  that  part  of  the  world,  all  the  mili- 
tary aid  we  have  poured  into  Turkey 
would  be  absolutely  useless,  because 
that  war  would  quickly — almost  imme- 
diately— involve  an  exchange  of  nuclear 
bombs.  We  would  help  Turkey  defend 
herself  against  communism  much  more 
effectively  if  we  developed  some  economic 
strength  and  economic  freedom  in  Tur- 
key down  to  the  level  of  the  mass  of  the 
Turkish  people.  But  that  is  not  what 
we  have  done  in  Turkey.  Turkey  has  a 
totalitarian  government.  The  Turkish 
Government  operates  a  large  percentage 
of  Turkey's  industry  as  government  in- 
dustry. It  uses  that  industry  as  a  form 
of  employment.  The  reports  of  the 
Comptroller  General  and  the  reports  of 
independent  investigators  who  have 
gone  to  Turkey  are  all  consistent  con- 
cerning the  kind  of  existing  socialism 
in  industry,  which  ought  to  be  private 
industry,  that  the  American  taxpayers 
are  supporting  in  Turkey.  Turkey's  in- 
dustry is  not  producing.  It  is  character- 
ized by  inefficiency,  waste,  and  corrup- 
tion. That  kind  of  aid  is  a  good  example 
of  what  I  am  pointing  out  when  I  say 
that  our  aid  program  has  become  honey- 
combed with  corruption  abroad.  Turkey 
is  a  good  example. 

What  I  seek  to  do  is  to  help  the  Turk- 
ish people.  I  want  to  help  the  Turkish 
people  by  providing  a  better  and  re- 
formed economic  aid  program.  We 
ought  to  change  our  policy.  That  is 
why  I  advocate  in  my  amendment  a 
guideline  policy  change  if  we  are  to  give 
preferential  treatment  to  countries  that 
seek  foreign  aid  in  respect  to  meeting 
their  economic  needs. 
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If  they  are  maintaining  military  estab- 
lishments that  they  could  not  maintain 
alone,  their  economies  cannot  be  main- 
tained alone.  I  am  not  an  ■•int-rnii^hter' 
In  proposing  this  chanee  I  do  not  pro- 
pose that  the  change  be  made  all  at 
once.  That  would  also  produce  economic 
diiruptures  and  disjoint ure,>.  But  we 
ouKht  to  start  now  to  cut  back  on  mili- 
tary aid  for  Turkey  as  one  example  and 
do  more  for  Turkey  on  the  economic 
level.  We  should  do  more  on  the  eco- 
nomic level  to  sow  the  seeds  of  econuiiuc 
freedom  and  not  the  seeds  of  economic 
socialism. 

There  are  some  are^us  of  economic 
activity  as  to  which  I  do  not  question 
that  much  can  be  said  for  some  govern- 
ment programs,  although  as  a  general 
rule  I  am  against  government  operation 
of  industries  that  can  operate  on  a  pri- 
vate enterprise  basis.  Someone  may 
ask.  -What  about  power?  I  have  al- 
ways supported  a  program  under  which 
a  major  part  of  the  power  development 
in  this  country  would  be  by  private  power 
industries;  but  I  have  also  maintained 
that  when  it  comes  to  multiple-purpose 
dams  built  by  the  money  of  the  tax- 
payers, those  power  resources  oui,'ht  to 
be  owned  by  all  the  taxpayers  of  Llie 
country,  and  used  only  as  a  competitive 
public  power  yardstick  to  hold  private 
utilities  m  line  and  to  prevent  them  from 
gouging  the  American  taxpave:  s  by  way 
of  profiteering,  which  they  would  do  if 
there  were  not  a  public  power  yardstick 
that  could  be  used  a.->  a  competitive 
standard. 

But  that  is  not  what  we  are  doint;  in 
Turkey.  What  is  bein?;  done  with  Amer- 
ican taxpayers'  dollars  in  Turkey  is  to 
develop  a  Goverriment -owned  and  con- 
trolled industry  in  se:;ment  after  seg- 
ment In  my  judgment,  that  cannot  be 
reconciled  with  our  professed  belief  in 
economic  freedom,  for  that  is  not  bring- 
ing economic  freedom  to  Turkey. 

Mr  President.  I  am  almost  through 
For  the  benefit  of  the  Senator  who  asked 
me  to  cite  a  few  more  -xamples.  I  cite 
F>akistan.  The  Pakistanian  economv 
could  not  possibly  support  its  military 
establishment  alone.  I  cue  India. 
The  Indian  economy  could  not  possibly 
support  Its  military  establishment.  The 
United  States  is  supporting  those  estab- 
hshments.  The  American  taxpayers  are 
supporting  those  establishment.^  The 
paradox  is  that  we  are  preparing  Paki- 
.>tan  and  India  to  be  in  a  position  so  that 
they  can  make  war  against  each  other. 

If  they  make  war  ai.;ainst  each  other, 
they  will  make  war  at;ainst  each  other 
fully  equipped  on  each  side  with  Ameri- 
can military  equipment. 

What  kind  of  morality  is  that? 

If  we  start  to  talk  about  morality  in 
connection  with  the  fo:>-i.\n  aid  pro- 
gram, people  believe  that  we  are  a 
httle  "queer."  Apparently,  we  are  sup- 
posed to  keep  separate  the  principles  of 
morality  from  the  administration  of  a 
foreign  aid  program  Let  us  be  frank 
about  it.  Those  who  would  have  us  do 
that  are  trying  to  sell  the  American  peo- 
ple a  shocking  program  of  political  ex- 
pediency which  Is  basically  immoral 

Mr.  President  <Mr  Sallvcer  in  the 
chair*,  we  cannot  compromise  American 


ideals  We  cannot  sacrifice  them  at  the 
altar  of  political  expediency  m  interna- 
tional pohtics  and  keep  faith  with  our 
professinKS  about  fuir  moral  standards. 
The  buildup  of  the  military  rnmht  of 
Pakistan  and  India,  in  my  judtanent.  is 
immoral  and  unconscionable. 

In  the  first  place,  military  might  in 
Pakistan  and  India  would  not  be  worth 
one  whit  to  us  in  the  event  of  a  war  with 
Russia 

F'akistan  and  India,  too,  have  to  rely 
for  their  ultimate  .securltv  upon  Ame--- 
ican  nuclear  power.  They  live  and  move 
and  have  their  being  under  the  canopy 
of  Americas  military  might,  not  their 
own 

I  wonder  what  more  the  Senate  should 
have  to  hear  than  the  foreign  minister 
of  Pakistan  At  a  noon  luncheon  before 
the  National  Press  Club,  a  question  was 
nut  to  him  as  to  whether  Pakistan  would 
come  in  and  be  of  any  aid  to  the  United 
States  in  South  Vietnam  The  answer 
was  no — that  they  had  no  intention  of 
doing  .so.  although  they.  too.  are  mem- 
bers of  SEATO  In  my  juclument.  every 
countrv  in  SEATO  has  an  obligation  in 
regard  to  South  Vietnam — not  just  the 
United  States  Pakistan  does,  too  We 
do  not  find  the  other  countries  in  SEATO 
sending  boys  to  South  Vietnam  to  die 
They  are  careful  when  they  send  any 
token  manpower,  such  as  the  60  men 
from  Australia  The  Secretary  of  State— 
I  believe  to  his  everlasting  discredit — 
tried  to  make  something  of  it,  without 
Living  the  American  people  the  facts, 
when  he  said  not  .so  long  ago  that  Aus- 
tralia was  doubling  its  manpower  con- 
tribution m  tlie  SEATO  crisis 

The  doubling  meant  tliat  they  were 
adding  30  additional  men  to  the  30  al- 
ready there  A  checkup  disclo.sed  that 
the  30  men  they  had  there  were  not 
■,'oing  to  be  put  m  the  frontline. 

No.  Mr  President,  we  are  not  going 
to  get  any  help  from  Pakistan  They 
have  told  us  so  already  I  do  not  know- 
how  we  believe  that  we  are  helping  the 
cause  of  peace  in  the  world  by  building 
up  the  military  might  of  Pakistan  and 
India  so  that  they  can  make  war  on  each 
other  over  Kashmir 

In  1957,  as  chairman  of  the  American 
delegation  to  the  Parliamentary  Confer- 
ence of  Commonwealth  Nations  in  New 
Delhi,  with  the  Prime  Minister  of 
India,  then  Mr.  Nehru,  present,  I  asked 
in  a  speech  if  I  could  raise  the  delicate 
question,  in  New  Delhi,  about  the  appli- 
cation of  the  rule  of  law  to  the  settle- 
ment of  international  disputes.  At  that 
time,  the  United  States  was  under  at- 
tack becau.se  of  the  Formosa  resolution, 
Tlie  Formosa  resolution  was  not  liked  by 
our  Asiatic  friends.  It  was  not  liked 
by  many  of  the  delegaU'S  at  that  Con- 
ference from  the  Asiatic  countries. 

We  pointed  out  what  our  position  was. 
I  was  in  a  position  to  do  that,  because 
I  had  opposed  the  Formosa  resolution. 
I  stated  what  we  shmild  do,  namely,  sub- 
stitute the  rule  of  law  for  the  rule  of 
military  force  in  the  settlement  of  these 
disputes. 

There  was  great  approval.  They  were 
all  for  that 

After  I  made  the  suggestion,  I  said, 
"Could  I  raise,  here  in  New  Delhi,  the 


most  delicate  question,  because  there  is 
such  approval  of  the  general  principle 
of  -substituting  the  rule  of  law  for  the 
rule  of  military  force  in  the  settlement 
of  disputes  which  threaten  the  peace  of 
the  world  What  about  Kashmir — why 
not  apply  it  to  Kashmir?" 

There  was  enthusiastic  response  from 
all  the  delegates  except  India  Mr. 
Nehru  had  a  sense  of  humor.  Many 
people  did  not  seem  to  realize  that  A 
few  days  later.  Ambassador  Bunk(>r,  who 
was  then  our  Ambassador  at  New  Delhi, 
advised  me  that  the  Prime  Minister  of 
India  wished  to  see  the  two  of  us.  We 
had  a  conference  with  the  Prime  Min- 
ister, tlie  parliamentary  conference  hav- 
ing adjourned.  The  Prime  Minister 
u'oodnaturedly  said  U^  me,  "Senator,  you 
did  a  lawyer's  job  on  me  in  the  debate  in 
I  lie  conference  when  you  asked  the  ques- 
tion   about   Kashmir." 

Ambassador  Bunker,  said  "But,  Mr. 
Prime  Miinster,  you  did  not  answer  it." 
The  Prime  Ministers  reply  was  to  the 
effect  that  of  course  there  are  some  things 
better  not  discussed  He  took  the  posi- 
tion that  Kashmir  was  a  domestic  ;uid 
not  an  international  problem. 

Kashmir  is  an  international  problem, 
becau.se  any  problem  that  threatens  the 
peace  of  the  world  is  an  international 
problem. 

In  this  bill,  we  are  providing  great 
.ums  of  money  once  a'.'ain  for  a  military 
buildup  in  Pakistan  and  in  India  that 
Could  not  be  of  the  slightest  value  to  us 
in  the  way  of  a  war  with  Russia,  but 
could  be  of  value  to  Pakistan  and  India 
if  they  went  to  war  over  Kashmir 

Mr  President,  my  amendment  would 
lay  down  the  policy  guidelines  that  m  our 
amounts  of  foreign  aid  we  are  gome  to 
i;ive  preference  to  countries  which  do  not 
maintain  a  military  establishment  great- 
er than  their  own  economy  can  main- 
tain. 

h  we  did  that,  we  would  do  two  things, 
in  my  iud'-iinent — if  the  administration 
would  follow  it.  We  would  lessen  the 
chances  of  a  regional  war.  We  would 
lessen  the  chances  of  a  war  between 
Pakistan  and  India.  We  would  lessen 
the  chances  of  war  between  Turkey  and 
Greece  We  would  lessen  the  chances  of 
military  coups  in  Latin  America  I  be- 
lieve that  too  much  of  our  military  aid, 
too  often,  is  used  by  military  i;roups  In 
various  countries  to  entrench  themselves 
in  power,  to  the  detriment  of  the  estab- 
lishment of  freedom  They  all  know 
that  .so  far  as  our  own  national  sover- 
eignty and  territorial  integrity  are  con- 
cerned, existing  mutual  security  pacts 
give  the  assurance  of  protection  against 
a  war  with  Russia. 

On  the  last  point,  some  will  probably 
argue — as  they  have  aruued  with  me  in 
committee  and  elsewhere— that  if  they 
do  not  get  protection  from  us.  they  will 
get  it  from  Ru.s.-ia 

We  should  tind  out.  should  we  not? 
On  that  argument.  I  say  that  I  am  not 
going   to   vote   to   send   a   dollar   of   the 
American    taxpayers'    money    under    a 
blackmail  proposal. 

That  is  international  blackmail  If 
they  want  to  go  to  Ru.ssia  to  get  their 
military   aid   and   pay   the   tribute   that 
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they  would  have  to  pay,  let  them  make 

that  decision. 

Thev  would  not  go.  They  know  what 
would  happen  to  them  if  they  went  vol- 
unwrily  into  the  Russian  orbit.  We  have 
a  iireat  chance  here  for  world  leadership 
on  what  I  consider  to  be  a  moral  issue  as 
well  as  an  economic  issue.  We  have  a 
ereat  opportunity  to  place  before  the 
world  the  ix)licy  guideline  that  I  ask  to 
have  inserted  in  the  bill: 

The  United  States  has  decided  that  the 
tme  has  come  to  start  tapering  off  in  the 
building  up  of  these  powerful  military 
re^'inies  and   machines  around   the  world. 

We  outzht  to  put  it  in  the  bill.  It  would 
be  salutary  in  its  educational  effects 
around  the  world.  And  iti  would  be 
.sound  in  the  objectives  that' it  seeks  to 
accomplish. 

Ivield  the  floor.  , 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  me'^.sage  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
."lentatives,  by  Mr.  Hackney,  one  of  its 
reading  clei  ks,  announced  that  tlie  House 
had  pa.ssed  the  bill  'S.  2642  >  to  mobilize 
the  human  and  financial  resources  of  the 
Nation  to  combat  poverty  in  the  United 
States,  with  an  amendment,  in  which  it 
requested  the  concurrence  of  the  Senate. 


HEALTH  CARE  FOR  THE  AGED  UN- 
DER SOCIAL  SECURITY  SHOULD 
BK  ENACTED  THIS  SESSION 

Mr  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  if  an 
fUfCtive  program  of  health  care  for  the 
a.;ed  IS  to  be  established  this  year,  the 
Senate  must  take  the  lead.  The  House 
of  Representatives  did  not  include  health 
care  for  the  aged  in  the  social  security 
bill  which  it  approved  on  July  29,  and 
thus  it  is  up  to  the  Senate  to  initiate 
.such  action.  Action  on  the  proposed  ad- 
ministration Hospital  Insurance  Act.  also 
known  as  the  King-Anderson  bill,  has 
been  delayed  for  too  long.  I  believe  the 
Senate  should  adopt  this  bill  or  a  close 
modification  of  it  before  adjournment. 

WE  NEED  A  .SFLI  -P.MD  PLAN,  NOT  CHARITY 

There  is  overwhelming  evidence  that 
we  need  to  establish  a  system  which  will 
help  provide  for  the  essential  health  care 
protections  which  many  of  our  elderly 
people  cannot  now  alTord.  I  believe  that 
this  should  be  done,  not  by  putting  the 
burden  on  the  Federal  Government  or 
on  the  general  t^ixpayer.  but  rather  by 
permitting  peoi)le  to  make  small  monthly 
payments  into  a  fund  during  their  work- 
ing years,  so  that,  in  their  later  years, 
they  can  have  basic  health  insurance  as 
a  matter  of  riuiit  and  not  as  a  charity. 
I  lx>lieve  that  this  can  be  done  most 
ec  inomically  and  dependably  through  a 
.s(p;iraie  account  under  the  existing  so- 
cial security  system. 

Let  me  stress  that  this  is  a  bill  for 
health  care.  There  are  no  provisions  in 
the  bill  which  would  interfere  with  a 
pei-son's  choice  of  doctor  or  with  the 
traditional  doctor-patient  relationship; 
moreover  it  does  not  pay  physicians'  and 
surci'ons'  fees.  In  the  main  it  would 
provide  insurance  only  for  the  basic 
health  services  of  hospital  care,  nursing 


home  care,  outpatient  diagnostic  care, 
and  home  health  benefits. 

THE     NEED 

There  are  now  approximately  18  mil- 
lion people  over  age  65  in  the  United 
States.  The  number  of  our  aged  and 
their  proportion  in  our  population  have 
increased  rapidly.  For  example,  in  the 
last  10  years  the  aged  population  grew  by 
one-third.  For  our  elderly,  health  care 
is  a  prime  concern.  Let  us  look  at  the 
facts. 

First,  people  over  65  need  more  hospital 
care  than  others.  They  require  nearly 
three  times  as  much  hospitalization  as 
those  under  that  age.  Nine  out  of  ten  of 
them  will  need  to  be  hospitalized  at  least 
once,  and  1  in  6  will  be  hospitalized  in 
any  given  year.  In  addition,  the  average 
stay  in  a  hospital  is  longer  for  an  older 
person  inasmuch  as  chronic  illnesses 
occur  with  greater  frequency  and  sever- 
ity at  older  ages.  The  national  health 
survey  indicates  that  4  out  of  ever>'  5 
persons  over  65  have  one  or  more  chronic 
conditions.  The  average  hospital  stay 
for  a  person  over  65  is  15  days — twice  as 
long  as  the  average  period  for  younger 
people. 

In  summary,  the  elderly  are  found  at 
the  top  of  every  index  of  need  for  hos- 
pital care;  they  require  more  hospital 
admissions,  greater  lengths  of  stay,  more 
days  of  care,  and  more  aged  persons  are 
hospitalized  per  given  population.  Older 
people  are  simply  much  more  likely  to 
be  hospitalized  and  for  much  longer 
periods.   We  all  know  this. 

Second,  hospital  costs  have  increased 
greatly,  and  the  drain  on  the  resources 
of  the  aged  is  in  many  instances  an  in- 
surmountable burden.  No  other  major 
item  of  consumer  expenses  has  under- 
gone cost  increases  comparable  to  those 
for  hospital  costs.  The  hospital  care 
that  cost  $26  a  day  in  1957  now  costs  $40 
per  day. 

The  average  daily  hospital  charge  has 
increased  54  percent  in  only  7  years. 
It  takes  only  a  short  time  in  the  ho.spital 
to  accumulate  bills  exceeding  $1,000.  not 
including  doctor  bills.  For  the  elderly, 
hospital  stays  are  much  more  costly  than 
for  other  age  groups.  The  average  stay 
for  elderly  persons  results  in  a  bill  of 
over  $500.  Thus  today,  even  those  who 
were  fortunate  enough  at  one  time  to 
build  up  savings  for  their  later  years  may 
find  their  savings  totally  wiped  out  by 
even  one  short  stay  in  the  hospital. 

Third,  the  income  and  savings  of  most 
people  over  65  is  not  enough  to  meet  the 
costs  of  their  health  care.  Half  of  the 
couples  over  65  earn  less  than  $2,600, 
Half  of  the  single  persons  over  65  earn 
under  $1,100  a  year.  Half  of  the  aged 
have  less  than  $1,000  in  liquid  savings 
which  they  can  turn  to.  and  even  more 
disturbing  is  the  fact  that  when  an  older 
person  is  forced  to  meet  an  emergency 
by  cashing  in  on  his  savings,  usually 
there  is  no  opportunity  for  him  to  save 
again.  Most  younger  people,  at  least, 
can  again  work  and  try  to  rebuild  their 
savings. 

Fourth,  many  older  people  really  need 
nursing  home  care  as  much  as  or  per- 
haps more  than  hospital  care.  Between 
85  and  95  percent  of  all  nursing  home 


beds  are  occupied  by  persons  over  age 
65.  Nursing  homes  provide  between  480 
and  580  days  of  care  annually  per  100 
older  persons  in  the  population.  Nurs- 
ing home  care,  like  hospital  care,  is  an 
extended  and  severe  drain  on  the  finan- 
cial resources  of  the  aged.  After  being 
discharged  from  a  hospital,  elderly  per- 
sons in  many  cases  need  nursing  home 
care  to  supplant  the  care  received  in  the 
hospital.  Our  aged  citizens  cannot  meet 
the  financial  burden  of  from  $250  to  $500 
a  month  over  an  extended  period  in  a 
skilled  nursing  home.  Yet  most  of  our 
elderly  citizens  are  likely  to  need  nursing 
home  care  at  some  point  Home  care 
in  the  hands  of  practical  nurses  under 
adequate  supervision  is  also  needed  by 
many  of  the  senile  and  semisenile. 

INADEQUACY    OF    PRIVATE    INSUHANCE 

Private  insurance  plans  alone  have  not 
and.   in  my   opinion,   cannot  provide   a 
satisfactory  solution  to  the  problem  of 
financing  health  care  for  the  aged.     Ade- 
quate private  insurance  policies  are  too 
costly  for  the  vast  majority  of  our  aged 
citizens  who  have  limited  incomes  and 
savings.     For  those  over  65,  a  minimally 
adequate    policy    costs    at    least    $13    a 
month  or  $156  a  year,  or  $312  per  couple. 
The  majority  of  aged  couples,  with  an 
income  of  less  than  $2,600.  certainly  can- 
not afford  this,  nor  can  the  majority  of 
single  aged  persons,  who  have  an  an- 
nual income  of  less  than  SI, 100.     The 
Special  Senate  Committee  on  Aging  re- 
cently  reported   that   only   one-half   of 
all  our  aged   people  held  any  kind  of 
commercial  health  insurance  policy  at 
the  end  of  1962.     Moreover,  only  one  in 
four  older  persons  holds  hospital  insur- 
ance which  w'ould  be  classed  as  adequate 
under  the  standards  established  by  the 
American     Hospital     Association.     Ac- 
cording to  the   association,   a  policy  is 
adequate  if  it  pays  at  least  75  percent 
of  hospital  costs.     The  committee  found 
that  more  than  half  of  all  commercial 
policies  held  by  the  elderly  pay  only  $10 
a  day  or  less  toward  hospital  room  and 
board  charges.     As  all  of  us  are  pain- 
fully aware,  these  costs  alone  are  usually 
twice  or  more  that  amount.     Charges  for 
other  necessary  services  in  many  cases, 
bring  the  average  day's  cost  of  hospital 
care  to  four  times  that  amount. 

Our  aged  citizens  are  caught  in  an 
insurance  squeeze.  Few  of  the  aged  can 
afford  the  premiums  charged  by  plans 
which  provide  good  protection.  Those 
plans  which  are  cheaper  provide  severely 
limited  benefits,  and  frequently  these 
cheaper  plans  can  be  and  are  canceled 
without  notice  when  a  policyholder  gets 
sick  or  his  age  brings  him  into  a  higher 
risk  classification.  Thus,  aged  persons 
find  themselves  caught  between  a  severe 
need  for  health  care  on  the  one  hand, 
and  higher  premiums  and  shrinking 
benefits  on  the  other.  And  at  the  same 
time  hospital  and  other  health  costs  con- 
tinue to  climb. 

INADEQUACY  OF  THE  KERR-MILLS  PROGRAM 

After  4  years  of  experience  it  is 
apparent  that  the  Kerr-Mills  medical 
assistance  to  the  aged  program  by  itself 
is  an  ineffective  and  incomplete  approach 
to  the  problems  of  health  care  for  the 
aged.    Under  this  law.  the  responsibility 
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for  Implementing  a  Kerr-Mills  program 
rests  with  the  States.  ar\d  the  Federal 
Government  provides  funds  to  the  States 
on  a  matching  basis  Its  proponents  in 
Congress  contended  that  the  program 
would  be  broad  and  comprehensive,  but 
It  Is  clear  that  this  goal  will  not  be 
achieved.  Kerr-Mills  simply  does  not 
meet  the  basic  need.  After  4  years,  only 
30  States  and  4  jurisdictions  have  Kerr- 
Mills  programs  in  operation  And  even 
in  these  States  and  jurisdictions,  few- 
persons  have  been  helped  and  the  help 
provided  Is  sorely  inadequate  The  re- 
cent examination  of  these  programs  by 
the  Senate  Committee  on  Agint;  showed 
these  deficiencies. 

TOO  TVW  HELPED  BY    KERR-MILLS 

For  example.  In  Illinois  only  six-tenths 
of  1  percent  out  of  all  of  the  aged  pop- 
ulation, or  6  persons  in  each  1.000  aged 
receive  payments.  This  is  the  lowest 
rate  of  assistance  among  all  the  States 
participating  In  Kerr-Mills  In  fact, 
nationally  Kerr-Mills  benefits  an  ap- 
pallingly small  segment  of  the  aged  pop- 
ulation. Out  of  18  million  persons  over 
65  in  the  Nation,  only  181,056  people  were 
being  aided  monthly  as  of  May  1964. 
Many  who  receive  payments  Iti  1  month 
continue  to  receive  aid  over  several 
months,  and  therefore,  the  total  number 
of  different  aged  person.s  receiving  this 
aid  on  a  yearly  basis  is  approximately 
only  300,000. 

In  14  States  many  people  who  qualify 
for  other  relief  programs  are  not  con- 
sidered poor  enough  for  Kerr-Mllls  aid 
In  these  States  elderly  persons  needing 
assistance  must  use  up  almost  all  of  their 
Income  and  savings  In  order  to  qualify 
for  help.  In  Illinois,  the  agency  must 
deny  assistance  unless  a  single  person's 
income  is  less  than  $1,800.  or  less  than 
$2,400  for  a  couple,  and  the  value  of 
as.sets  of  a  single  person  doe.s  not  exceed 
$1,800,  or  does  not  exceed  $2,400  for  a 
couple.  Certain  assets  such  as  a  home 
and  a  car  are  excluded. 

KERR-MILLS   BENEFITS    INADEQUATE 

The  benefits  provided  under  the  Kerr- 
MilLs  plans  are  woefully  inadequate  in 
many  of  the  jurlsdictlon.s  which  have 
programs.  Only  five  States  have  com- 
prehensive programs.  The  poorer  States, 
having  very  meager  program.s,  receive 
little  of  the  money  contributed  by  the 
Federal  Government,  but  the  few  States 
which  can  afford  and  have  establi.shed 
a  comprehensive  plan  take  nearly  all  of 
the  Federal  appropriations  In  fact,  in 
May  1964.  five  States,  which  together 
have  only  32  percent  of  the  total  aged 
population,  took  74  percent  of  the  Fed- 
eral funds  appropriated  for  this  assist- 
ance program.  Illinois,  In  1963.  with 
5  4  percent  of  the  counti-y's  population, 
received  only  1  percent  of  the  total  spent 
by  the  Federal  Government  under  Kerr- 
Mills. 

The  Illinois  plan  is  far  from  adequate. 
Its  services  are  limited  to  hospital  care, 
physicians'  services  in  hospitals  and 
physicians'  services  in  the  posthospital 
period  of  home  care  It  provides  no 
nursin^r  home  care  de.^pite  the  fact  that 
nursing  home  care  is  one  of  the  most 
vital  of  the  health  care  needs  of  the  aged. 


Under  Kerr-Mllls.  only   18  States  have 
nursing  home  benefits  under  their  plans 

KKRR-MILIS    M£A.NS    IKST    DECRADI.NG 

Third,  the  mast  serious  defect  in  Kerr- 
Mills  i.s  that  applicants  are  forced  to 
pass  a  means  test  to  qualify  for  assist- 
ance. An  aged  person  must  completely 
reveal  to  a  Government  auencv  his  as- 
sets, and  his  sources  and  amount  of  in- 
come He  must  prove  that  he  is  without 
adequate  resources  of  his  own  according 
t-o  an  arbitrary  cutoff  point  under  which 
even  a  dollar  mav  mean  the  difference 
between  qualifying  and  not  qualifyinu 
for  benefits.  Every  aspect  of  his  and  his 
family's  personal  lives  is  open  to  scru- 
tiny. In  15  States  there  are  family  re- 
sponsibility provi.sions  which,  in  effect, 
impose  a  means  test  on  relatives.  In 
these  States  the  agency  decides  whether 
the  relatives  can  pay  the  bills.  Also.  12 
States  permit  the  agency  to  ultimately 
take  the  homes  of  those  assisted  In  order 
to  pay  back  the  State  for  the  health  and 
medical  assistance. 

These  provisions  are  degrading  to  the 
individual.  They  severely  limit  the 
number  of  people  to  be  helped  Many 
poor  but  proud  people  withdraw  thfir  re- 
quests for  aid  rather  than  have  their 
privacy  and  that  of  their  relatives  in- 
vaded to  such  an  unnecessary  degree. 
This  program  is  no  substitute  for  one 
through  which  a  worker  prepays  his 
health  protection  and  receives  the  bene- 
fits later  on  in  life  as  a  matter  of  right. 
Supported  by  such  a  basic  program,  the 
States  could  more  economically  and  ef- 
fectively use  Kerr-Mills  to  aid  those 
elderly  who  are  indigent  and  need  more 
than  the  basic  protection  provided  by  a 
program  financed  under  social  security. 

SlTERIi.R    BFNFFITS    AT    I  OW    COST    UNDER    KINC- 
A.NDER.SO.N 

The  King-Anderson  bill  provides  for 
four  types  of  benefits:  Inpatient  hospital 
services,  skilled  nursing  home  care,  out- 
patient diagnostic  services,  and  home 
health  services. 

INPATIENT    HOSPITAL    SERVICES 

The  bill  permits  the  individual  to 
choose  one  of  three  hospital  options,  as 
follows,  according  to  his  feelings  about 
the  type  of  protection  best  suited  to  him. 
Hospital  services  would  include,  under 
any  of  the.se  three  options,  all  those  serv- 
ices, including  drugs,  customarily  fur- 
nished by  a  ho.spital  for  its  patients. 
Payment  would  not  be  made  for  the  hos- 
pital services  of  physicians  except  those 
in  the  fields  of  pathology,  radiology, 
physical  medicine,  and  anesthesiology. 

First,  he  can  elect  to  have  his  insur- 
ance pay  the  basic  hospital  care  benefits 
for  45  days  during  each  period  of  illness. 
He  would  not  have  to  pay  any  minimum 
share  of  those  benefits — or  what  is  called 
a    "deductible" — under  this  option. 

Second,  the  length  of  time  for  which 
the  basic  hospital  costs  would  be  met  by 
his  insurance  can  be  set  at  90  days  if  the 
person  elects  the  plan  under  which  he 
pays  a  deductible  of  $10  per  day  for  each 
of  the  first  9  days  of  his  stay  in  the 
hospital.  Thus,  if  he  stays  5  days  he 
would  pay  $50,  and  if  he  stays  9  days  or 
more  up  to  90  days  he  would  pay  a  maxi- 
mum deductible  of   $90,   while  the  in- 


surance benefits  would  pay  the  rest  of 
the  basic  hospital  charges. 

Third,  the  length  of  time  for  which 
the  basic  hospital  costs  would  be  met  by 
his  insurance  can  be  set  at  180  days  if 
the  per.son  elects  to  pay  a  deductible 
amount  equal  to  2'.;  times  the  average 
cost  of  a  day  of  hospitalization — that 
amount  would  be  about  $93  when  the  bill 
goes  into  effect — or  the  total  hospital 
bill  if  it  Is  less  than  that  amount. 

SKILLED  NURSING  HOME  CARE 

Under  the  King-Anderson  bill  an 
elderly  person  would  be  entitled  to  up  to 
180  days  of  care  in  a  nursing  home  after 
discharge  from  a  hospital.  The  nursing 
home  would  have  to  be  affiliated  with  a 
hospital.  The  provision  requiring  aflaUa- 
tlon  with  a  hospital  will  insure  that  the 
nursing  home  me(>ts  adequate  standards 
for  the  protection  of  the  health  and 
safety  of  the  patient.  The  requirement 
that  the  care  follow  hospitalization  is 
designed  to  assure  that  admi.ssion  is  for 
the  care  of  an  actual  illness. 

HOSPITAL  OirrPATIENT  DIAGNOSTIC  CARE 

The  plan  would  also  pay  for  hospital 
outpatient  diamiostic  services,  that  Is. 
those  services  which  can  only  be  per- 
formed in  a  hospital,  such  as  laboratory 
tests,  but  which  do  not  require  the  patient 
to  stay  overnight  in  the  hospital.  These 
services  are  subject  to  a  $20  deductible. 
The  patient  would  pay  the  first  $20  in- 
curred within  a  30-day  period. 

H<iME  HEALTH  CARE 

The  plan  would  also  pay  for  home 
health  care  services  for  up  to  240  visits 
during  a  calendar  year.  These  .services 
would  include  first,  part-time  or  inter- 
mittent nursing  care  provided  by  or  un- 
der the  supervision  of  a  registered 
nurse — believe  practical  nurses  can  be 
used  here  under  skilled  supervision:  sec- 
ond, physical,  occupational,  or  speech 
therapy:  third,  medical-social  services: 
fourth,  part-time  or  intermittent  .serv- 
ices of  a  home  health  aid:  fifth,  medical 
supplies  other  than  druus  and  bioloL-icals. 
and  the  use  of  medical  appliances;  and 
sixth,  in  the  case  of  a  home  liealth  ai^ency 
which  is  affiliated  or  under  common  con- 
trol with  a  hospital,  medical  services  pro- 
vided by  an  iritein  or  resident. 

The  benefits  in  this  bill  meet  only  the 
most  urgent  and  basic  needs  of  our  aged 
citizens.  Actually  the  bill  provides  a 
conservative  minimum  of  protection,  but 
these  protections  are  essential  and  we 
should  not  fail  to  see  that  they  are  pro- 
vided. 

NEARLY  AIL  OF  OUR  AGED  PEOPLE  WILL  BE 
COVERED  UNDER  THE  PLAN 

All  persons  65  and  over  who  are  en- 
titled to  social  security  or  railroad  retire- 
ment benefits  are  covered  by  the  bill. 
In  addition,  the  bill  brings  into  coveraee 
the  2'j  million  who  are  not  now  covered 
by  these  two  procrams.  Coverage  of  the 
2' J  million  not  now  under  the  other 
programs  will  be  financed  at  first  by 
funds  appropriated  by  the  Congress,  but 
within  a  few  years  many  more  people 
will  be  brought  under  .social  security  so 
that  evetUually  nearly  all  the  ai^ed  will 
have  paid  themselves  for  their  health 
care  protection.    The  important  point  Is 
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that  at  the  outset  there  will  be  complete 
coverage  of  our  18  million  aged  people. 

FINANCING  THE  PLAN  UNDER  SOCIAL  SECUKITY 

Establishing  health  care  for  the  aged 
under  social   security   has  many   over- 
whelming  advantages.     It  gives  nearly 
universal  participation.     The  risk  of  a 
hii;h  financial  burden  due  to  catastrophic 
illness  in  older  age  is  thus  shared  by 
almost    the   entire   population.     There- 
fore, the  insurance  protection  will  cost 
each  participant  a  very  small  amount. 
The  .social   security   mechanism   makes 
this  relatively  small  cost  even  less  bur- 
densome by  permitting  each  worker  to 
pay     in     small     regular     contributions 
throughout  his  working  life  mostly  col- 
lected on  each  pay  day.     Moreover,  we 
will   have   the   economies   of   operation 
made  possible  by  establishing  health  care 
protection  under  an  experienced  and  ex- 
tremely efficient  administrative  system. 
People  will  contribute  over  the  whole  of 
their  working  lives  to  protect  themselves 
against  the  heavy  costs  which  will  fall 
upon  them  when  they  are  aged.     They 
would  never  do  this  under  a  voluntary 
system. 

ADMINISTRATIVE     CO.ST     VERY     LOW 

The   present    social    security   system, 
which  covers  approximately  95  million 
people  and  provides  retirement  and  dis- 
ability payments  now  to  approximately 
19  million  people  each  month.  Is  admin- 
istered at   a  cost  of   about  2  cents  for 
each  dollar  paid  In  benefits.     The  ad- 
ministrative costs  of  health  care  for  the 
aged    under    .social    security    would    be 
about  3  cents  on  the  dollar.    These  costs 
are  very  low-  compared  with  the  average 
co.'^t  for  private  group  policies  of  9  cents. 
Blue  Cross  has  an  administrative  cost 
of  6  cents,  and  Blue  Shield  of  about  11 
cents.     The  Kerr-Mllls   plans   in  some 
States  have  fantastically  high  adminis- 
trative co.sts.    In  Tennessee,  it  has  run 
as  high  as  59  percent,  and  in  four  States 
It  exceeded  25  percent  of  benefits.    The 
costs    of    administering    a    means    test 
under   Kerr-Mills    programs   is   usually 
about  $40  in  itself,  even  If  the  benefits 
sought  are  no  more  than  that. 

THE    AVERAGE    WORKER    WILL    PAY    $1    A    MONTH 

There  are  two  basic  increases  which 
will  provide  the  necessary  funds.  The 
co.sts  of  the  health  care  plan  will  be  paid 
through  .small  Increases  In  the  social 
security  tax  and  an  increase  in  the  salary 
base  on  which  the  tax  is  applied.  At 
present,  .social  security  is  financed  by  a 
tax  on  the  employee  and  the  employer 
of  3=8  percent  on  the  first  $4,800  of 
earnings.  Thus,  tho.'^e  who  now  earn 
S4.800  or  more  pay  an  annual  tax  of 
$174.  and  their  employer  matches  this 
amount.  The  social  security  law  now 
includes  automatic  provisions  which 
state  that  the  tax  will  increase  to  4V8 
percent  in  1966  and  458  percent  in  1968. 

The  King-Anderson  bill  would  estab- 
lish a  .separate  trust  fund  in  addition  to 
the  two  existing  social  security  trust 
funds — old-age  and  .survivors  Insurance 
and  disability  insurance — to  be  called 
the  Federal  hospital  insurance  trust 
fund. 

The  money  for  this  fund  will  come 
from,  first,  an  increase  in  the  percentage 


tax  on  wages  and  salaries,  and  second,  an 
Increase  in  the  covered  earnings.    Spe- 
cifically, there  would  be  an  increase  of 
one-fourth  of  1  percent  in  the  tax  and 
an  increase  of  the  base  on  which  the  tax 
applies  from  $4,800  to  $5,200.     Thus,  the 
total  social  security   tax   for   all   three 
funds  would  be  increased  from  3^8  to  3 "'a 
percent.    The    maximum    contribution, 
therefore,  applying  that  rate  to  the  new 
base  rate  of  $5,200,  would  be  $201.50. 
Thus,  there  would  be  an  annual  maxi- 
mum   increase    of    $27.50.    This    same 
amount  would  be  paid  by  both  the  em- 
ployer and  employee  for  those  employees 
earning  $5,200  or  more.    For  the  self- 
employed,  there  will  be  an  increase  in  the 
social  security  tax  rate  of  four-tenths  of 
1  percent. 

It  must  be  kept  in  mind,  however,  that 
not  all  of  the  $27.50  will  go  Into  the  hos- 
pital insurance  trust  fund.  Actuarial 
experts  have  determined  that  0.34  per- 
cent of  earnings  up  to  $5,200  will  be  re- 
quired to  finance  the  social  security 
health  fund.  For  those  who  earn  $5,200 
or  more,  the  amount  of  their  contribution 
to  the  health  care  trust  fund  will  be 
$17.68.  The  remaining  portion  of  the 
increase  of  $27.50.  or  $9.82,  will  go  into 
the  two  other  trust  funds  to  pay  for  the 
increase  in  social  security  retirement 
benefits  due  to  increasing  the  base  rate 
above  $4,800. 

This  maximum  cost  of  $17.68  per  year 
is  very  inexpensive  for  such  insurance, 
but  most  workers  will  pay  even  less.     It 
should  be  remembered  that  more  than 
70  percent  of  all  people  covered  by  social 
security  now    annually   earn  less  than 
$5,200.     In  fact,  the  median  income  of 
all  workers  covered  in  1962  was  $2,980. 
The  worker  with  this  income  would  pay 
only  $10.53  a  year  into  the  health  care 
fund.    Thus,  the  average  worker  would 
pay  during  his  working  years  less  than 
$1  per  month  for  social  security  health 
care  protection  in  his  years  after  age  65. 
For  male  workers,  the  median  amount 
earned  was  $4,030  In  1962.     One  earning 
this  amount  would  pay  only  $13.70  per 
year  or  less  than  $1.15  a  month  for  pro- 
tection.   This    is    a    veiy    iiiexpensive 
amount  to  pay  for  such  insurance  protec- 
tion. 

Some  confusion  has  arisen  about  the 
cost  of  health  care  because  of  the  retire- 
ment and  disability  increases  already  in 
the  law.    While  there  will  be  an  increase 
in  social  security  taxes  during  the  next 
few  years,  the  tax  to  pay  for  hospital  in- 
surance will  remain  at  0.34  percent  of 
earnings  up  to  $5,200.     Thus,  even  when 
the  total  tax  is  increased  to  conform  to 
the  gradual  increases  which  are  already 
in  the  law  or  because  of  the  new  in- 
creases which  the  House  has  already  ap- 
proved this  year,  all  of  this  increase,  ex- 
cept the  0.34  percent  of  earnings  up  to 
$5,200  for  the  health  care  fund,  will  go 
into  the  two  existing  old  age  and  sur- 
vivors and  disability  accounts.     Only  a 
maximum  of  $17.68  will  be  paid  Into  the 
health    care    fund    under    the    King- 
Anderson  bill. 

PRIVATE    INSURANCE    WILL    BENEFIT 

In  advocating  this  plan  of  health  care 
for  the  aged.  I  intend  no  general  criti- 
cism  of    private    Insurance    companies. 


Rather,  I  think  we  must  recognize  the 
problems  which  they  face  in  trying  to 
provide  insurance  policies  that  will  meet 
the  needs  of  our  aged  citizens.  In  fact, 
it  is  my  belief  that  adoption  of  the  King- 
Anderson  bill  will  greatly  help  the  pri- 
vate Insurance  industry. 

Private  insurance  companies  simply 
cannot  provide  adequate  health  insur- 
ance for  the  aged  at  a  low  cost.  The 
health  care  costs  of  our  aged  citizens  are 
so  high  that  the  private  companies  must 
charge  high  premiums  for  comprehen- 
sive care  or  give  very  limited  benefits 
with  lower  premiums.  If  the  people  as 
a  whole  can  establish  a  fioor  of  basic 
benefits  for  hospital  and  nursing  home 
care — the  most  common  and  highly  ex- 
pensive needs  of  aged  people — the  pri- 
vate Insurance  companies  will  be  able 
to  provide  policies  at  lower  cost  for  other 
medical  needs  such  as  the  bills  of  doctors 
and  surgeons. 

Fears  have  been  *^xpressed  that  this 
bill  will  interfere  with  the  private  in- 
surance companies,  but  our  experience 
with  the  social  security  system  shows 
exactly  the  contrary.    The  evidence  In- 
dicates, and  insurance  company  execu- 
tives admit,  that  the  private   Industry 
has  been  stimulated  by  the  social  secu- 
rity system  despite  the  charges  made  29 
years  ago  by  opponents  of  social  secu- 
rity that  it  would  hamper  the  industry. 
Social  security  protection,  by  providing 
a  foundation  of  retirement  benefits,  en- 
courages  the    individual   to   build   even 
greater  protection  through  private  in- 
surance.    If  the  private  companies  can 
be  released  from  the  high  risk  burden 
of  hospital  care  for  the  elderly,  they  w-ill 
be  able  to  offer  low-cost  policies  provid- 
ing additional  protections  such  as  doc- 
tor's   office    care,    operation    fees,    and 
dentistry. 


NO  GOVERNMENT  INTERVENTION  IN  THE  MEDICAL 
PROFESSION 

This  bill  in  no  way  results  in  any  gov- 
ernmental   intervention    in    the    tradi- 
tional doctor-patient  relationship.    Nor 
does   the   bill   interefere   with   hospital 
management.    The  legislation  would  only 
provide  the  means  of  paying  for  hospital 
care  and  the  other  services  which  are 
covered.  In  much  the  same  way  as  pri- 
vate insurance  pays  for  one's  health  ex- 
penses.   It  pays  no  doctor's  fees.    Noth- 
ing in  the  bill  permits  the  Goverimient 
to  interfer  with  an  individual's  present 
freedom  to  choose  his  doctor  or  a  doc- 
tor's freedom  to  treat  a  patient  accord- 
ing to  his  judgment.    In  fact,  this  basic 
health  care  insurance  will  give  a  doctor 
a  better  opportunity  to  aid  his  patients 
since  he  can  send  them  to  a  hospital  or 
nursing  home  best  suited  to  their  needs 
rather  than  to  a  charity  ward  or  home 
for  indigents.    Patients  will  still  choose 
their  doctors:  together  they  will  choose 
the  appropriate  hospital  or  nursing  home. 
There    will    be    no    Goverimient    inter-  • 
ference. 

NOT  A  GIVE-AWAY  OR  WELFARISM 

This  bill  is  not  a  Federal  Government 
giveaway.  Opponents  of  the  bill  charge, 
on  the  one  hand,  that  this  bill  is  wel- 
farism, or  even  socialism.    On  the  other 
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hand,  they  support  the  Kerr-MilIs  pro- 
gram of  aid  to  the  indigent  a^  the  proper 
way  to  meet  this  problem.  Aside  from 
the  fact  that  it  is  ineflective  and  costly, 
the  Kerr-Mills  program  is  the  one  which 
IS  a  pure  giveaway.  Under  Kerr-MilLs 
the  benefits  come  from  the  i;eneral  rev- 
enues of  the  State  and  Federal  Gov- 
ernments. It  is  pure  socuili/ed  medi- 
cine But  under  the  Kini^-.Anclersun  bill, 
workers  will  have  paid  dunnu  liieir  work- 
intr  years  for  the  insurance  protection 
due  them  as  a  matter  of  ri^ht  in  tlieu- 
later  years.  Clearly,  this  is  a  self-paid 
program  which  all  Americans  can  sup- 
port 

iiU.STACLES   TO   ACTION    THIS  SESSION 

The  United  States  is  the  only  one  of 
the  .western  nations  which  has  failed  to 
provide  a  public  health  insurance  pro- 
ararci  for  its  elderly  ciu/ens  The  need 
for  such  a  program  is  great,  and  the 
King-Anderson  propo.sal  is  an  appropri- 
ate, economical,  and  moderate  plan.  The 
prof.>osal  is  sound  and  conservative 

It  is  my  hope  that  the  Congress  will 
take  favorable  action  very  soon  on  the 
King-Anderson  proposal  or  a  close  modi- 
fication 


Our  -;ieiit  ditiiculty  i.s  lime  The  90- 
day  filibuster  on  civil  rights  put  our  legis- 
lative work  so  far  behind  that  we  are 
bf'inu  compelled  to  crowd  wiiat  wouki 
:'.()rm:i.lly  be  the  work  of  a  session  into  a 
few  wt fks  The  Hou.se  Ways  and  Means 
Commute.'  bv  a  13-to-lJ  poll  turned 
down  fhf  K.ng- Anderson  bill  and  con- 
fined ilM'li  to  a  5-percent  increase  in 
present  s(jcial  security  benefits.  This 
decision  was  ratified  by  the  House,  and 
the  bill  now  cames  over  to  us  in  that  form 
We  have  been  able  to  get  the  Finance 
Committee  to  agree  to  hold  hearings  on 
the  sijeclfic  proposals  for  health  care  for 
the  aged,  and  some  of  us  will  push  for  the 
best  possible  way  of  dealing  with  the 
problem  But  with  this,  a  presidential 
vtar,  with  the  inevitable  pressures  to  ad- 
lourn.  with  a  crowded  calendar,  and  with 
the  difficulties  of  dealing  with  a  recal- 
citrant House,  we  are  faced  with  many 
Lbstacles  The  need,  however  is  great, 
and  I  hope  for  the  understanding  and 
active  support  of  the  American  people 
of  this  proposal  so  that  we  can  at  last 
take  an  effective  step  to  protect  the 
i;eaU ii  of  our  aged  people. 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr  PT^LBRIOHT.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  tluit  the  St-nate  stand  m  adjourn- 
niiiit  until  12  o'clock  noon  Monday. 

Th.e  motion  was  atireed  to;  and  ^  at  4 
o'clock  and  11  minut^-s  p.m  >  the  Senate 
adjourned  until  Mcp.day.  Aus-ust  10.  1964 
at  12  o'clock  mt  ridum 


CONFIRMATIONS 

Executive    nominations    confnnKd   bv 
tlie  Senate  August  8.  1964; 
National    Capital    Transportation    Agency 

Gerry  Levenberg.  of  tiie  District  of  Colum- 
bia, tu  be  a  member  of  the  Advl.sory  B-iard 
of  ttie  National  Capital  Transportation 
Agency 

Robert  C  Wood,  of  Massachusetts,  to  be  a 
member  of  tlie  .'Kdvlsory  Board  of  the  Na- 
tional  Capital    TrnnsporUitlon    Agency, 

U.S.  Attorney 
William  N.  Goodwin,  of  Washington,  to  be 
a   U.S.    attorney    for    the   western   district  of 
Washington  for  the   tcrir.  nf  4  years 

US    Marshal 
George  J     Ward,  of  New  York,   to  be  US. 
marshal  for  the  eastern  district  of  New  York 
f  jr   the  term  of  4   vears. 


EXTENSIONS    OF    REMARKS 


The  Beef  Import  Restriction  Bill 


EXTENSION  OF   REMARKS 

Of 

HON.  E.  Y.  BERRY 

or  SOUTH  u\KiirA 
IN    :  HE  HOUSE  OF  REI'KESENTATIVES 

Saturday.  August  S.  1964 

Mr  BERRY  Mr  Speaker.  I  am  very 
hopeful  that  the  friends  of  agriculture 
will  have  sutf.cient  votes  to  prevent  the 
berf  import  restriction  bill  from  being 
buried    in    a    Senate-House    mnU-rt-vrf 


committee  during  the  remainder  of  the 
session 

I  was  among  8  or  10  Members  of  the 
House  who  appeared  before  the  Rules 
Committee  Wednesday  morning  asking 
for  a  rule  which  would  permit  the  House 
to  accept  the  Senate-  version  of  the  meat 
import  restriction  amendment. 

By  a  vote  of  8  to  7  the  Rules  Com- 
mittee voted  down  the  resolution  auttior- 
izing  the  House  to  accept  the  Senate  ver- 
sion of  the  bill  and  liy  the  same  vote 
passed  a  resolution  authorizing  the 
House  to  vote  on  whether  or  not  to  send 
it  to  rop.ffiPTjpo 


If  the  House  sends  this  measure  to  con- 
ference the  odds  are  very  strong  that  it 
will  never  see  the  light  of  day.  since  the 
adtninistration  and  the  State  De;)art- 
meiU  are  very  much  opposed  to  its  pas- 
sage and  I  am  fearful  these  forces  will 
be  able  to  tie  the  measure  up  in  the  con- 
ference committee. 

I  think  wo  have  the  votes  to  keep  it 
from  being  sent  to  conference  and  then 
Ih.e  votes  to  pass  it  over  the  objection  of 
the  administration. 

This  is  a  most  important  b:ll  It  is  a 
matter  of  life  or  death  for  the  farmers 
:i:itl  beef  producers  of  the  Nation. 


SENATE 

MoND.w,  .\r(,i  si   10.  I'.ir.l 

The  Senate  met  at  12  o  clock  meridian, 
and  was  called  to  order  by  the  Acting 
Presider.t  pro  tempore    Mr   Mltcalf'. 

Tlie  Chaplain,  Rev  Frederick  Brown 
Harris.  D.D..  offered  the  following 
prayer: 

God  of  our  fathers,  whose  providential 
care  hath  woven  from  innumerable 
strands  the  finer  fabric  of  our  Natiott's 
life  Accept  our  grateful  thanks  for  the 
priceless  lieritage  of  the  freedom  which 
IS  ours  to  preserve  and  to  defend  against 
sterner  odds  than  those  any  other  gen- 
eration has  faced  since  the  Liberty  Bell 
rang  at  the  birth  of  the  Nation 

Through  our  imperfect  petitions, 
framed  by  our  frailtus,  enter  "Thou  the 
woik.^hnp  of  our  daily  duties,  so  that 
tlif  house  of  our  lives  may  be  filled  with 
mLi.->.c  which  vibrates  m  joy  only  when 
our  hands  touch  the  chords  of  another's 
need  Then  may  even  our  feverish  dis- 
sat:.^fa^Mons  be  changed  to  a  joeace  which 


slips  through  the  grasping  fingers  of  all 
self-seeking. 

As  in  a  tumultuous  world  so  full  of 
alarms,  we  face  all  that  this  new  week 
may  bring  of  tests  and  tasks,  keep  our 
hearts  singing — 

This  is  my  Father's  world. 

O  let  me  ne'er  forget 

Th.at   though   the    wrong   seems   oft   so 

strong. 
God  is  the  Ruler  yet. 

We  a.-.k  It  in  the  name  of  the  One 
for  who.«;e  law  the  continents  and  the 
isles  of  the  <'a  do  uait      Amen. 


the  mmning  hour  were  oicii 
to  3  minutes 


d  hmred 


ORDER  DISPENSINC;  WITH  CALL  OF 
CALENDAR    UNDEP.    Rl'LE   VIII 

On  request  by  Mr  Mansfiki  d.  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  call  nf  the  legis- 
lative calendar,  under  rule  VIII.  was  dis- 
pensed with 


THE  JOURNAL 
On  request  by  Mr.  M.\nsfif.ld.  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  reading  of   the 
Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  Saturday, 

.■\ui,'u>t  8.  l:"<^)4    'A.e-  dispcn-rd  with. 


ORDER  t\)R   REC'E.'^S   UNTIL   10   AM. 
TO.MORHf  'W 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanmnnis  consent  that  when  the 
Senate  completes  its  business  today,  it 
stand  in  rece.ss  until  10  o'cloc  k  a  m  w- 
morrow. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore     W;thout  nb-  (  ii   p..  It  IS  su  ordered. 


limiiaik'n  of  dpb.mk  drf?ing 
.mo;^.\:nc;  hcur 

On  request  by  Mr.  Mansfield,  and  by 
iin.mimous   consent,   statements    during 


C<J.MMirrEE   MEEITNCJS  DURING 
SENA'lE  SESSION 

On  request  bv  .Mr    Ma.nsfield.  and  by 
unanimous  consent,   the   Committ^^e  on 


1964 

the  District  of  Columbia  was  authorized 
'o  meet  during  the  session  of  the  Senate 

'^Q*,^^  ivquest  by  Mr.  Mansfield,  and  by 
nranimous  consent,  the  Committee  on 
iupropnations  was  authorized  to  meet 
"during  the  session  of  the  Senate  today. 

AMENDMENT     OF     FEDERAL     AVIA- 

'   HON  ACT  OF   1958.  RELATING  TO 

AVIATION   ACCIDENT   INSURANCE 

FOR    PASSENGERS    ON     CERTAIN 

jq:  RNEYS  I 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
ooie  laid  before  the  Senate  a  letter  from 
the  Secretary  of  State.  Chairman  of  the 
civil"  Aeronautics  Board,  and  Adminis- 
trator of  tlie  Federal  Aviation  Agency, 
transmit  tine  a  draft  of  proposed  legis- 
lation to  amend  the  Federal  Aviation 
\ci  of  H»58.  as  amended,  to  require  air 
earners  to  procure  aviation  accident  in- 
surance for  the  benefit  of  passengers  on 
cert.un  Tourneys  sub.iect  to  the  Warsaw 
Convmtion,  and  for  other  purposes  (with 
accompanying  papers  i;  which  was  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Commerce. 
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lution  33  of  the  87th  Congress— agreed  to 
January  30,  1964,  vice  Mr.  Engle, 
deceased. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES 
The  following  reports  of  committees 
were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia,  from  the  C-om- 
mlttee  on  Finance,  with  amendments: 

H.R.  4844.  An  act  relating  to  the  release 
of  liability  under  bonds  filed  under  section 
44(d)  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1989 
with  respect  to  certain  installment  obliga- 
tions transmitted  at  death   (Rept.  No    1361). 


1964  GIRLS  NATION— MEMORANDUM 
The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore laid  before  the  Senate  a  memoran- 
dum from  the  public  information  rep- 
resentative of  the  American  Legion 
Auxiliarv.  Washington,  D.C..  expressing 
appreciation  for  the  help  given  to  the 
1964  Gills  Nat:on.  which  was  ordered  to 
lie  on  the  table. 


INDIANA    DUNES    NATIONAL    LAKE- 
SHORE— REPORT   OF   A   COMMIT- 
TEE—INDIVIDUAL AND  MINORITY 
VIEWS   CS.  REPT.  NO.  1362 1 
Mr.  BIBLE.     Mr.  President,  from  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs. I  report  favorably,   with   amend- 
ments, the  bill  (S.  22491    to  provide  for 
the  establishment  of  the  Indiana  Dunes 
National  Lakeshore.  and  for  other  pur- 
poses, and  I  submit  a  report  thereon.    I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  report 
be  printed,  together  with  the  individual 
views    of    the    Senator    from    W^yoming 
I  Mr.  Simpson],  and  the  minority  views 
of     Senators     Allctt.     Simpson,     and 

DOMINICK. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Nel- 
son in  the  chair » .  The  report  will  be 
received  and  the  bill  will  be  placed  on 
the  calendar;  and,  without  objection,  the 
report  will  be  printed,  as  requested  by 
the  Senator  from  Nevada. 


COMMITTEE  SERVICE 

Mr  MANSFIELD,  Mr.  President.  I 
.^ubmit  a  resolution,  and  ask  unanimous 
cons«>nt  for  its  pre.sent  consideration. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  resolution  will  be  read  for  the 
information  of  the  Senate. 

The  Chii  f  Clerk  read  the  resolution 
iS.  Res.  348 1,  as  follows: 

Rcsolrccl.  Th:it  Mr  Brkwster  be.  and  he  is 
hereby,  excused  from  further  service  on  the 
Committee  i.n  Public  Wtirlcs  and  assigned  to 
service  on  the  CMnunittoc  on  Commerce; 

That  Mr  McTntyrf  be  excused  from  fur- 
ther service  en  the  Ccmmlttee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations  and  .us.signed  to  service  on 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services;  and 

That  Mr  SALiNc.tR  be.  and  he  Is  hereby, 
.i.v«.igned  to  service  on  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works  and  tlie  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernment Operations 

Tlie  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore Is  th.ere  ob.jection  to  the  present 
consideration  of  the  resolution? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion 'S.  Res.  348'  was  considered  and 
agreed  to.  i 


COMMITTEE  SERVICE— APPOINT- 
MENT BY  THE  PRESIDENT  PRO 
TEMPORE 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore The  Chair,  on  behalf  of  the  Presi- 
dent pro  temiwre,  announces  the  ap- 
pointment of  the  Senator  from  Ohio  [Mr. 
YoiNr,  1  as  a  member  of  the  Special  Com- 
mittee on  Aging,  pursuant  to  Senate 
Resolution  260— extending  Senate  Reso- 


JURISDICTION  OF  FEDERAL  POWER 
COMMISSION  OVER  NONPROFIT 
COOPERATIVES— REPORT  OF  A 
COMMITTEE— INDIVIDUAL    VIEWS 

(S.  REPT.  NO.  1363) 
Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President. 
from  the  Committee  on  Commerce,  I  re- 
port favorably,  with  amendments,  the 
bill  (S.  2028^  to  amend  the  Federal 
Power  Act,  as  amended,  in  respect  of 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  Federal  Power 
Commission  over  nonprofit  cooperatives, 
and  I  submit  a  report  thereon. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  re- 
port be  printed,  together  with  the  in- 
dividual views  of  the  Senator  from  Ohio 
[Mr.  LauscheI. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  re- 
port will  be  received  and  the  bill  will  be 
placed  on  the  calendar;  and.  without  ob- 
jection, the  report  will  be  printed,  as 
requested  by  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  S. 
2028,  as  amended,  would  amend  the  Fed- 
eral Power  Act  by  adding  'any  nonprofit 
cooperative  engaged  in  rural  electrifica- 
tion" to  the  list  of  organizations  expressly 
exempted  from  the  regulatorj-  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  Federal  Power  Commission, 
such  amendment  to  remain  in  effect 
until  the  adjournment  sine  die  of  the  1st 
session  of  the  89th  Congress.  S.  2028 
would  also  direct  the  FPC  to  suspend 
any  proceedings  instituted  for  the  pur- 
pose of  establishing  jurisdiction  over  co- 
operatives. 


For  28  years.  Congress,  the  public,  the 
rural  electric  cooperatives  and  successive 
Federal  Power  Commissions  have  as- 
sumed that  cooperatives  were  beyond  the 
regulatory  reach  of  the  FPC.  Yet,  on 
July  22,  1963,  the  Commission  ordered 
several  nonprofit  cooperatives  financed 
in  whole  or  in  part  by  Rural  Electrifica- 
tion Administration  loans,  to  demon- 
strate why  they  should  not  be  subject  to 
the  regulatory  jurisdiction  of  the  Power 
Commission. 

The  Commission  has  persisted  in  that 
proceeding  in  defiance  of  the  wishes  of 
the  Senate  Appropriations  Committee, 
expressed  in  both  the  1964  and  1965  In- 
dependent Offices  Appropriations  Re- 
ports, that  "no  funds  be  spent  by  the 
FPC  to  establish  regulatory  authority 
over  REA  cooperatives  until  the  Con- 
gress Ihasl  had  an  opportunity  to  con- 
sider pending  legislation  clarifying  the 
intent  of  Congress  on  this  subject."  The 
cooperatives  subject  to  this  proceeding 
testified  that  the  cost  of  responding  to 
the  Commission  order  has  been  substan- 
tial and  onerous. 

S.  2028.  was  introduced,  in  response  to 
the  FPC  action,  to  clarify  the  intent  of 
Congress  to  exempt  cooperatives  from 
Commission  jurisdiction. 

The  press  of  other  committee  and  Sen- 
ate business  prevented  hearings  and 
consideration  of  such  legislation  by  the 
Commerce  Committee  until  the  closing 
weeks  of  this  session.  Nevertheless,  the 
committee,  during  3  days  of  hearings, 
heard  at  least  prima  facie  evidence  that 
Congress  never  intended  to  subject  co- 
operatives to  FPC  jurisdiction.  More- 
over, the  committee  sought,  but  heard 
no  evidence  of  any  abuse  committed  by 
cooperatives  which  might  justify  the  im- 
position of  regulatory  sanctions. 

On  the  contrai-y.  it  was  shown  that 
cooperatives  are  subject  to  a  high  de- 
v.vee  of  self-resulation  by  their  member- 
consumers,  buttressed  by  the  controls  ex- 
ercised by  the  Rural  Electrification  Ad- 
ministration of  the  U.S.  Department  of 
Agriculture  through  its  contracts  and 
security  instruments. 

During  the  course  of  the  committee 
hearings,  other  issues  were  raised,  in- 
cluding the  question  of  FPC  jurisdiction 
over  public  utilities  selling  electric  power 
at  wholesale  primarily  for  consumption 
in  the  States  in  which  they  operate. 

The  committee  considers  that  this 
issue,  in  addition  to  the  issue  of  Com- 
mission jurisdiction  over  cooperatives, 
merits  extensive  hearings  and  consid- 
eration during  the  next  session  of  Con- 
gress. 

During  the  interim,  the  evident  intent 
of  the  FPC  to  pursue  its  proceeding  to 
establish  jurisdiction  over  the  coopera- 
tives, necessitates  the  ena.^tment  of  stop- 
gap legislation  to  stay  the  hand  of  the 
Commission  while  Congres.  completes  its 
consideration  of  the  issues  involved.  The 
committee,  therefore,  recommends  pas- 
sage of  S.  2028,  as  amended,  to  relieve 
the  considerable  financial  burden  placed 
by  the  Commission  upon  cooperatives 
subject  to  its  show-cause  proceeding,  and 
to  enable  Congress  to  determine  for  it- 
self what  its  intent  was  and  is  with  re- 
spect to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Federal 
Power  Commission. 
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Mr.  President,  I  am  pleased  to  report 
that  the  wishes  of  the  Senate  have  at 
long  last  penetrated  the  thick  walls  of 
the  Federal  Power  Commission.  Two 
strongly  worded  injunctions  by  the  Sen- 
ate Appropriations  Committee  and.  final- 
ly, the  action  of  the  Commerce  Commit- 
tee which  I  report  today,  have  apparently 
convinced  the  Commission  that  Congress 
is  opposed  to  the  continuation  of  the 
Commission's  proceedings  to  establish 
jurisdiction  over  cooperatives. 

The  Federal  Power  Commission,  last 
Thursday,  acted  to  suspend  its  jurisdic- 
tional proceeding  against  the  coopera- 
tives "to  permit  further  contiressional 
consideration  of  the  matter."  The  Com- 
mission directed  the  hearing  examiner 
"to  defer  issuing  his  initial  decision 
until  January  1,  1966.  ' 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Commission's  order  be  printed  m  its 
entirety  at  the  close  of  my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER     Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered 
See  exhibit  1. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  this 
wise,  but  belated,  action  by  the  Com- 
mission removes  any  immediate  threat 
that  the  Commission  will  assimie  juris- 
diction over  cooperatives  and  relieves  the 
affected  cooperatives  of  the  substantial 
expense  entailed  by  the  proceedint;s. 

Nevertheless,  it  remains  imperative 
that  S.  2028  be  enacted  intx>  law.  for 
although  the  immediate  danufM-  has  been 
removed,  it  is  important  that  the  Record 
show  unequivocally  that  Congress  con- 
siders the  issue  of  Commission  jurisdic- 
tion over  cooperatives  a  matter  for  Con- 
gress itself  to  determine. 
Exhibit   1 

United  States  of  America  Federal  Power 
Comm:.s,slon,  before  Conimlssioners  Joseph  C 
Swldler.  Chairman:  L.  J.  O'Connor.  Jr.. 
Charles  R,  Ross,  and  David  S   Black 

Dairyland    Power    Co<.)penitlve.    Mlnnkota 
P  )wer  CiX)perative.  Inc  .  South  Central  Rural 
Electric  Cooperative,  Inc  .  docket  No   E-7II3 
Order    deferring    further    proceedings    i  is- 
sued August  6.  1964) . 

This  proceeding  was  instituted  by  the 
Commission  on  July  22.  1963.  to  determine 
whether  it  had  Jurisdiction  under  tlae  Federal 
Power  Act  over  electric  companies  organized 
In  the  cooperative  form  and  financed  by 
loans  from  the  Rural  Electritlcatlon  Adminis- 
tration, which  owned  or  operated  facilities 
for  the  Interstate  transmissi.  n  or  sale  at 
whole.<iale  of  electric  power  The  hearings 
have  been  completed  and  all  briefs  are  in. 
but  the  examiner  has  not  yet  Issued  his 
initial  decision. 

On  July  31.  1964.  the  Senate  Appropria- 
tions Committee  Issued  its  report  on  the 
'Independent  Offices  Appropriations.  1965  " 
The  committee  refers  ( p  8 1  to  the  fact  that 
hearings  have  recently  been  held  on  a  bill 
to  clarify  congressional  intent  with  respect 
to  the  matters  in  l.ssue  In  this  proceeding. 
and  indicates  that  while  the  bill  is  now 
pending  before  the  Senate  Commerce  Com- 
mif^ee  for  consideration,  it  may  not  be 
p<>ssible  to  complete  action  thereon  this 
calendar  year.  Stating  the  Appropriations 
Committee's  belief  that  "the  assertion  of 
additional  Federal  regulatory  authority  over 
REA  rr„.peratlves  by  the  FPC  should  await 
the  decLsion  of  the  Cnni^ress  on  pending 
legislation."  the  committee  expresses  its  In- 
tent that  the  Commission  deier  action  in 
the  present  proceeding  until  the  Congress 
can  Etlve  additional  attention  to  the  Juris- 
dictional question  Involved 


In  the  light  of  the  foregoing,  the  Com- 
mission has  concluded  that  Its  prt>ceedlngs 
In  the  Instant  c.ise  should  be  deferred  to 
permit  further  congressional  consideration 
of  the  matter  Accordingly,  the  examiner 
Is  directed  to  defer  Issuing  his  Initial  deci- 
sion herein  until  Janu.iry  1.  1966. 

By  the  Commission : 

Gordon  M    Grant. 

Acting  Secretary. 


BILLS    AND   JOINT   RESOLUTION 
INTRODUCED 

Bills  and  a  joint  resolution  were  intro- 
duced, read  the  first  time.  and.  by  unani- 
mous consent,  the  second  time,  and  re- 
ferred as  follows: 

By  Mr   HUMPHREY: 

S.  3098.  A  b::;  for  the  relief  of  Laura  Pob- 
lete  Carb<jnell,  and 

S.  3099  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Sara  E.  Ra- 
males  Escamllla;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary 

By  Mr   KEATING: 

S  3100    A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Ivan  Peros; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr    BEALL: 

S  3101.  A  bill  to  increase  the  annuities 
of  certain  schoolteachers  In  the  District  of 
Colunibla  who  retired  prior  to  October  1, 
1936.  to  the  Committee  on  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

By  Mr   JAVITS: 

S.  3102  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  entry  of 
alien  skilled  specialists  and  cert.iin  relatives 
of  US.  citizens  and  lawfully  resident  aliens 
and  to  provide  that  all  quota  immigrant  visas 
available  In  any  fiscal  year,  but  not  used  dur- 
ing such  fiscal  year,  shall  thereafter  l>e  avail- 
able for  distribution  in  each  succeeding  fiscal 
year  until  used;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

I  See  the  remarks  of  Mr  JAvrrs  when  he 
introduced  the  ab<:)ve  bill,  wlilch  appear  un- 
der a  separate  heading  i 

By  Mr   SYMINGTON: 

S  J  Res  191  Joint  resolution  to  authorize 
the  President  to  designate  the  week  t)egin- 
ning  October  11.  1964.  through  October  17. 
1964.  as  "National  Bookkeepers"  Week",  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 


RK.SOLUTION.S 
CIIANGKS  IN  THE  MEMFiERSRIP  OF 
CERTAIN  STANDINc;  COMMIITEES 
OP  THE  SENATE 

Mr  \L\NSFIELD  submitted  a  resolu- 
tion i.S  Res.  34«i  making  changes  in  the 
membership  of  certain  standing  com- 
mittees of  the  Senate,  which  was  con- 
sidered and  agreed  to. 

'See  the  above  resolution  printed  in 
full  when  submitted  by  Mr.  Mansfield, 
which  appears  under  a  separate  head- 
ing.; 


DF^^TH  OF  REPRESENTATIVE  JOHN 
B.   BENNETT.   OF  MICHIGAN 

Mr.  HART  'for  himself  and  Mr.  Mc- 
N.\MAR.\»  submitted  a  resolution  iS.  Res. 
349  I  relative  to  the  death  of  Representa- 
tive John  B  Bennett,  of  Michigan,  which 
was  considered  and  at; reed  to 

'See  the  above  resolution  printed  in 
full  when  submitted  by  Mr  H\rt.  which 
appears  under  a  separate  lieadmg.) 


ANOTHER   STOPGAP    IMMIGRATION 
BILL  IS  URGEN'ITY  NECESSARY 
Mr.  JAVITS.     Mr.  President.  I  am  to- 
day introducing  a  bill  to  update  the  four 


immmration  quota  preferences  under  the 
Immigration  and  Nationality  Act  and 
to  utili/e  the  existing  unused  quota 
numbers.  Last  January,  when  the  Sen- 
ate Immigration  Subcommittee  held 
hearings  on  bills  to  reform  the  immi- 
gration quota  system,  I  stated  that  "the 
end  of  a  lona  and  frustrating  road  to- 
ward immi.uration  reform"  had  bi-^nn  to 
come  into  view  Unfortunately,  al- 
though a  significantly  large  number  of 
Senators  have  cosponsored  the  various 
reform  bills  which  have  been  introduced 
by  me.  by  others  of  my  colleagues,  and 
by  tile  administration,  despite  the  hear- 
ings held  last  January  by  the  Senate 
subcommittee  and  more  recently  by  the 
Hou.se  committee,  despite  the  support  of 
the  administration  as  expressed  m  the 
testimony  of  Secretary  of  State  Rusk, 
it  IS  apparent  that  another  session  of 
Coni^re.ss  \m!1  soon  end  without  any  ac- 
tion in  this  field. 

I  have  repeatedly  decried  the  patch- 
work approach  which  is  the  only  way  in 
which  Congress  has  acted  m  recent 
years  to  relieve  the  enormous  moral 
pressure  built  up  by  the  irrationalities 
and  cruelties  of  the  existint;  law.  The 
wor.st  mdnidual  situations  have  been 
dealt  with  by  a  mass  of  private  legisla- 
lation  and  by  a  series  of  stopcap  meas- 
ures brin^iin-  somewhat  further  uji  to 
date  various  of  the  quota  preferences. 
In  tile  8«3Th  Con^'ress.  lor  example,  the 
backup  in  the  4th  preference  was  al- 
leviated: in  the  87th.  both  the  1st  and 
4th  preferences  were  updated,  the 
former  in  accord  with  a  similar  bill  which 
I  had  introduced. 

The  most  recent  State  Department 
figures,  as  of  January  15.  1964.  demon- 
strate once  a!.;ainst  the  inadequacy  ui  the 
law.  The  backlog  m  fir,^t  preference  ap- 
plications, those  of  skilled  technicians, 
winch  our  own  national  self-interest 
should  lead  us  to  admit,  is  l.:207:  m 
second  preference,  pari-nts  and  unmar- 
ried children  of  U.S,  citizens,  it  is  2,638: 
.second  preference,  parents  and  unmar- 
ried children  of  lawful  permanent  re.^i- 
dent  aliens.  7,941;  and  in  fourth 
prt  ference.  brothers,  sisters,  married 
children  of  U.S.  citizens  and  their 
spouses  and  children,  164,601 

The  bill  I  am  introducing  today  will 
update  all  four  of  tliese  preference  cat*^- 
gories  by  treating  as  nonquota  immi- 
grants, if  they  are  otherwise  elmible  for 
admission  under  the  act.  those  pref- 
erence applicants  who  have  f^led  their 
petitions  with  the  Attorney  General  by 
August  I.  1964.  How  inadequate  even 
this  measure  of  relief  would  be  can  be 
judged  when  one  considers  that  there 
would  remain  unaffected  by  this  some 
6:i0,021   nonpreference  applicants. 

A  second  section  of  the  bill  I  am  intro- 
ducing today  provides  for  pooling  of  the 
quota  numbers  which  remained  unused 
in  each  fi.^cal  year,  and  their  allocation 
to  the  remaining  applicants  during  the 
next  fiscal  year.  This  pooling  device  is 
a  central  feature  of  my  cenera!  quota  re- 
form bill,  S.  1823,  which  modernizes  the 
entire  quota  system.  The  adapted  pro- 
vi.sion  authorizes  the  President  to  deter- 
mine how  the  unused  quota  numbers 
should  be  allocated  among  the  various 
categories  of  applicants  and  gives  to  the 
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Congress  the  power  of  veto  by  concur- 
rent resolution.  Some  51,000  quota  num- 
Ders  were  left  unused  in  the  fiscal  year 
just  ended. 

Once  again,  we  must  resort  to  another 
urgently  necessary,  last  minute  stopgap 
device,  which  should  have  been  made 
unnecessary  by  enactment  of  the  long 
overdue,  overall  quota  system  reform 
which  has  been  promised  for  this  session. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  bill 
be  permitted  to  remain  at  the  desk  for 
2  days  to  give  Senators  who  might  wish 
to  cosponsor  the  bill  an  opportunity  to 

do  so. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred; and.  without  objection,  the  bill 
will  remain  at  the  desk  as  requested  by 
the  Senator  from  New  York. 

The  bill  «S.  3102  >  to  provide  for  the 
entry  of  alien  skilled  specialists  and  cer- 
tain relatives  of  U.S.  citizens  and  law- 
fully resident  aliens  and  to  provide  that 
all  quota  immigrant  visas  available  in 
any  fiscal  year,  but  not  used  during  such 
fiscal  year,  shall  thereafter  be  available 
for  distribution  in  each  succeeding  fiscal 
year  until  used,  introduced  by  Mr.  Javits, 
was  received,  read  twice  by  its  title,  and 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

ADDITIONAL  COSPONSOR  TO  S.  2628 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  name  of  the 
Senator  from  California  [Mr.  Salinger] 
be  added  as  a  cosponsor  to  S.  2628, 
amending  the  Federal  Food,  Drug,  and 
Cosmetics  Act. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  i^o  ordered. 


Exchange  Act  of  1934,  as  amended,  to  extend 
disclosure  requirements  to  the  issuers  of  ad- 
ditional publicly  traded  securities,  to  provide 
for  improved  qualifications  and  disciplinary 
procedures  for  registered  brokers  and  dealers, 
and  for  other  purposes;  and 

S.  1991.  An  act  to  charter  by  act  of  Con- 
gress the  Pacific  Tropical  Botanical  Gar- 
den. 


NOTICE  CONCERNING  NOMINATION 
BEFORE  COMMITTEE  ON  THE 
JUDICIARY 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  Mr.  President,  the 
followtn.i;  nomination  has  been  referred 
to  and  is  now  pending  before  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary: 

Sidney  I.  Lezak,  of  Oregon,  to  beTj.S. 
attorney,  district  of  Oregon,  for  a  term 
of  4  years,  vice  Clarence  E.  Luckey. 

On  behalf  of  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciai-y.  notice  is  hereby  given  to  all 
persons  interested  in  this  nomination  to 
file  with  the  committee,  in  writing,  on  or 
before  Monday,  August  17,  1964,  any 
representations  or  objections  they  may 
wish  to  present  concerning  the  above 
nomination,  with  a  further  statement 
whether  it  is  their  intention  to  appear  at 
any  hearing  which  may  be  scheduled. 


ENROLLED  BILLS  PRESENTED 

The  Secretary  of  the  Senate  reported 
that  on  today.  August  10,  1964,  he  pre- 
sented to  the  President  of  the  United 
States  the  following  enrolled  bills: 

S  1057  An  act  to  promote  the  cause  of 
criminal  Ju.stlce  by  providing  for  the  repre- 
sentation of  defendants  who  are  financially 
unable  to  obtain  an  adequate  defense  In 
criminal  cause.s  in  the  courts  of  the  United 
States: 

S  1642.  An  act  io  amend  the  Securities 
Act  of  1933,  as  amended,  and  the  Securities 


CROW  INDIAN  BOYS  SUMMER  CAMP 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  in 
repeated  discussions  about  the  Federal 
Government's  policies  governing  our  In- 
dian reservations,  a  point  is  always  made 
about  helping  the  Indian  help  himself 
through  proper  instruction  and  guidance. 
One  of  the  most  graphic  examples  of 
what  an  Indian  tribe  can  do  for  itself  has 
come  to  my  attention. 

In  the  past  several  years.  I  have  heard 
references  to  a  boys  camp  operated  dur- 
ing the  summer  months  on  the  Crow  In- 
dian Reservation  in  southeastern  Mon- 
tana. It  is  an  effort  to  provide  Indian 
boys  of  high  school  age  with  supplemen- 
tal education  and  guidance.  The  camp 
has  been  an  apparent  success  and  each 
year  there  are  improvements  being  made. 

Scenic  Black  Canyon  on  the  reserva- 
tion is  a  classroom  for  35  Crow  Indian 
boys.  They  receive  instruction  and  guid- 
ance from  qualified  teachers,  and  their 
classrooms  are  situated  amid  trees  and 
steep  canyon  walls. 

A  feature  story  carried  by  the  Asso- 
ciated Press  and  written  by  Helen  M. 
Peterson  of  Hardin,  Mont.,  discusses  the 
project  in  detail.  I  recommend  the  fea- 
ture to  my  colleagues  in  the  Senate  and 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  it  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows : 
(From  the  Great  Falls  Tribune,  Aug.  2,  1964) 

Black    Canyon    Is    35    Crow    Indian    Boys' 
Schoolroom 

(By  Helen  M.  Peterson) 
Hardin. — The    blackboard    Is    nailed    to    a 
towering  pine  tree  and  the  classroom  walls 
are  chiseled  by  a  mountain  stream. 

That  Is  a  schoolroom  for  some  35  Crow 
Indian  boys,  deep  In  scenic  Black  Canyon. 

The  lads,  who  range  In  age  from  14  to  18. 
technically  are  campers — at  the  Crow  Indi- 
an youth  camp,  supported  by  tribal  funds. 
However,  they  get  paid  at  the  rate  of  $5  per 
day  by  the  tribe  for  a  5-day  week — and  in 
order  to  earn  the  money  they  put  in  a  full 
day. 

morning  classes 

Junior  high  age  boys  go  to  classes  in  the 
morning,  and  do  chores  around  the  camp  In 
the  afternoon.  Older  boys,  some  of  whom 
will  enroll  in  college  this  fall,  work  morn- 
ings and  study  math,  English,  and  art  in  the 
afternoons. 

The  boys  go  home  every  other  weekend — 
and  some  always  remain  in  camp.  Those  who 
stay  get  special  weekend  jaunts  in  the  scenic 
Big  Horns,  a  part  of  the  tribally  owned 
mountain  wilderness  on  the  Crow  Reserva- 
tion. 

Visitors  come  to  the  camp  occasionally. 
Clerg3rmen  have  been  there  this  summer  to 
conduct  services.  The  Crow  Indian  educa- 
tion committee  has  made  two  trips.  Supplies 
are  brought  in  by  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs 
workers  and  by  the  college  aids  at  the  camp. 
Urban  Bear,  Daniel  LaPorge.  and  Samson 
Blrdlnground. 


NOT    EASY    TEIP 

The  trip  to  the  camp  Is  not  the  easiest  In 
the  world.  It  takes  a  four-wheel-drive  vehi- 
cle to  get  In — and  especially  to  get  out  again. 

There  are  three  routes  to  the  mountain- 
top — through  Wyola,  Fort  Smith,  and  Lodge 
Grass,  and  all  three  are  little  more  than  jeep 
trails.  The  shortest  route  follows  Rotten 
Grass  Creek  Into  the  Big  Horns  from  Lodge 
Grass,  but  It  has  been  open  only  2  weeks. 

Once  on  top,  the  descent  follows  a  single 
track  bulldozed  along  the  side  of  the  cliff — 
a  breathtaking  ride.  The  road  was  built  3 
years  ago,  to  battle  a  forest  fire  in  the  upper 
reaches  of  the  canyon — and  if  it  hadn't  been 
for  the  fire,  there  might  be  no  camp  today. 
The  site  would  still  be  Inaccessible. 

The  first  indication  of  human  habitation 
comes  as  visitors  reach  the  canyon  fioor. 
The  word  "Ka-hay"  is  spelled  out  in  rocks 
above  the  stream.  This  is  Crow  for  "wel- 
come." 

BRANDNEW    HALL 

Around  the  bend  is  the  brandnew  dining 
and  recreation  hall.  It  is  so  new  that  the 
high  school  age  crews  are  still  putting  on 
the  siding.  Last  year,  there  was  a  cook  tent 
with  a  wooden  floor,  and  meals  were  served 
outdoors.  This  was  fine  unless  there  was  a 
sudden  thundershower  at  mealtime. 

The  boys  still  sleep  under  canvas,  in  tents 
which  accommodate  eight  sleeping  bags  on 
wooden  floors. 

The  camp  director  this  year  is  Ben  Pease, 
himself  a  Crow  Indian.  Pease  is  high  school 
principal  and  art  instructor  at  the  high 
school  in  Dayton.  Wash.,  in  winter. 

He  is  a  graduate  of  Hardin  High  School 
and  Rocky  Mountain  College,  has  a  master's 
degree  from  Washington  State  University 
and  has  three  summers  of  postgraduate  work 
in  art  at  Montana  State  University. 

DISTINCT     ADVANTAGE 

Pease  has  one  distinct  advantage  over  a 
non-Indian  director.  Though  he  has  been 
away  from  the  reservation  for  many  years, 
he  still  speaks  the  Crow  tongue  fluently— 
and  has  no  problem  making  himself  under- 
stood, in  either  English  or  Crow. 

Burton  Chandler,  Lodge  Grass  plumber 
and  carpenter,  Is  assistant  director.  He  Is  In 
charge  of  the  construction  work  which  is 
still  underway. 

Teaching  classes  are  Pease,  art;  Mrs.  Pease 
(a  graduate  of  Llnfleld  College,  McMlnn- 
ville,  Oreg.),  English;  and  Gale  Siegel,  Day- 
ton. Wash.,  high  school  teacher,  math. 

Three  of  the  largest  trees  in  the  area  not 
only  hold  blackboards  but  furnish  shade  for 
the"  English  and  math  classes.  Art  is  some- 
times taught  in  the  dining  hall. 

A  water  system  is  in  the  process  of  being 
installed.  "The  supply  Is  the  cold,  clear, 
creek. 

But  there  is  still  work  to  be  done,  so 
campers  take  showers  with  water  that  has 
been  sun  heated  in  huge  black  cans,  scrub 
hands  and  faces  In  the  creek,  and  wash  the 
dishes  in  a  big  double  steel  sink  in  the  din- 
ing room.  Water  for  this  necessary  chore  is 
heated  from  the  outside  by  an  open  fire. 

Sanitarian  and  first  aid  man  is  George 
Hogan.  Jr..  who  sees  that  things  are  kept 
clean,  and  also  patches  up  minor  Injuries. 

He  has  had  lots  of  experience  with  poison 
ivy  this  summer.  He  got  his  training  when 
he"  served  in  the  U.S.  Army  Medical  Corps. 
An  ambulance  is  available,  but  has  never 
been  needed. 

Richard  Cummins,  who  also  had  Army 
training  and  has  been  a  restaurant  cook, 
presides  over  the  kitchen.  A  pair  of  campers 
assist  him.  Food  is  plentiful  and  weU 
cooked. 

FORTY-FIVE    CAMPERS 

When  the  camp  opened  July  1.  there  were 
45  campers  Some  did  not  return  after 
weekends  at  home.     Several  of  these  came 
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back  later — but  If  they  fall  to  show  a  second 
time,  they  are  not  readmitted  to  the  camp 

Ac  present,  three  boys  are  absent  with  per- 
mlsalon.  They  went  to  the  Boy  Scout  Jani- 
Doree   at   Valley  Forge 

It  isn't  all  work.  The  boys  have  a  basltet- 
oall  court,  baseball  teld  and  facilities  for 
norseshoes.  table  tennis  and  volleyball  Some 
brouKht   their  own   throwini?  arrows 

.\  fiivorlte  sport  is  tishlng  and  there  are 
plenty  of  trout  in  the  creek  -which  Is  closed 
to  non-Indians  A  few  boys  have  commercial 
poles,  but  most  have  manufactured  their 
own  from  the  willows  on  the  canyon  floor, 
and  the  willow  wands  seem  as  etfecilve  us 
the  commercial  rods 

rrw    NIGHT    MOVIES 

There  have  been  a  few  movies  at  night 
Recently  a  bia:  shipment  of  f.lms  arrived— 
enouE^h  for  every  remaining  night  of  the 
camp 

A  Junior  tribal  council  h.i6  been  orga- 
nized, and  Ken  Old  Coyote  was  elected  chair- 
m»n  Ken  also  edits  the  camp  newspaper 
The  tlrst  edition,  with  cover  designed  by  the 
art  class,  was  Issued  Julv  24  It  Is  entitled 
•The  Black   Canyon   Echo  " 

Recent  visitors  got  copies — and  original 
drawings  by  the  young  Crow  artists  as  well 

lt:f  camp  IS  well  kept  New  this  year  are 
the  trails  and  roadw.iys  outlined  with  stones 
There  ire  plenty  of  these  stones  -all  sizes 
and  kU.ds.  .Another  use  has  been  found  for 
many  of  them 

C.WIP    NAME  OUTl-rNED 

On  the  hillside  high  above  the  camp.  Just 
below  a  huge,  sheer  rock  face,  the  camp 
n.xme  has  been  outllne<l  The  letters  are 
28  feet  high  and  18  to  20  feet  wide,  and  the 
name  it.self  Is  spelhKl  out  for  some  150  feet 

The  name  Is  ".Absaroka" — which  is  the 
ancient  name  of  the  Crow  tribe  It  describes 
the  sacred  bird  of  the  tribe — which  may 
not  h.ive  been  a  crow  .tt  all  One  transla- 
tion of  the  word  is  "children  of  the  fork- 
tailed  bird  ■■ 

In  spite  of  ocraslonal  truant  campers  some 
objections  to  classt^  In  the  summertime, 
and  pU-nty  of  hard  work.  Camp  .Absaroka  ap- 
pe  irs  to  be  on  the  Cr^w  Reservation  to  stay 

l:.e  Crow  Education  Committee  (composed 
of  six  women  and  one  man  i  have  Just  one 
complaint.  Next  year  they  say,  they  hope 
there  will  be  an  opportunity  for  girls  in  the 
tribe  to  camp  for  a  while  too.  even  If  the 
session  for  the  boys  must  be  shorter 


PROGRESS  OF  THE  83TH  CONGRESS. 
JD  SESSION,  TOWARD  COMPLET- 
ING ITS  WORK 

Mr  MANSFIELD  Mr  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  con.s»iu  that  despite  the 
3-m:nute  limitation  durin,?  the  mornintj 
hour,  I  may  be  permitted  to  proceed  for  3 
additional  minute.'; 

The  PRESIDING  OFFirP^R  Without 
objection,  it  is  .so  ordered 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  Mr  President,  an- 
other week  has  passed  in  our  efforts  to 
complete  thLs  session's  work,  and  our  rec- 
ord again  is  mo.^t  noteworthy  Last 
week,  we  have  accomplishod  the  foliou - 
ing: 

Cleared  for  the  President  an  act  to 
amend  the  Securities  and  Exchange  Act 
of  1933  through  the  efT<irts  of  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  Bankma  and 
Currency  Committee,  the  Senator  from 
Virtjinia  [Mr.  Robertson!  This  meas- 
ure was  sponsored  and  developed  in  sub- 
committee by  the  distini^uished  Senator 
from  New  Jersey  [  Mr.  Willl^ms  I . 

Passed  a  bill  to  amend  the  Atomic  En- 
ergy- Act  to  allow  private  ownership  of 
special  nuclear  materials     In  this  field. 


the  chairman  of  the  Joint  Committee  on 
Atomic  Ener>,'y.  the  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island  ;Mr  P\storeI.  and  the  liinknu; 
minority  member,  the  Senator  from  low.i 
Mr.  Hi' KENLOoPERj,  must  always  be 
sincled  out. 

Passed  the  independent  ofTlces  appro- 
priations bill  through  the  efforts  ol  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  VVashini;ton 
I  Mr.  Macnuson  I,  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  M.ussachu.setts  I  Mr.  Salton- 
st\ll!,  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Colorado  !Mr.  Allott!.  the  distin- 
guished .Senator  from  Mississippi  I  Mr. 
Sten.nis!.  the  distin^julshed  Senator 
from  Florida  'Mr  Holl\np1.  the  distin- 
guished Senatois  from  New  York  !Mr 
JwiTs  and  Mr  Keating!,  and  throu^;h 
the  cooperation  of  the  distliiLiuished  Sen- 
ator from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Proxmire'. 
whose  opposition  to  phases  of  thu  pro- 
srain  was  developed  fully  by  him  but 
without  any  effort  to  delay  the  pro- 
ceedings 

Cleared  for  the  President  the  Federal 
pay  bill  of  1964  throui^h  the  efforts  of 
the  distinguished  chairman  of  the  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service  Committee,  the 
Smator  from  South  Carolina  !  Mr  John- 
ston ! ,  who  was  ably  assisted  by  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Oklahoma 
I  Mr  Monroney'.  and  the  distiiu'Uished 
Senator  from  Kansas  !  Mr   Carlson!. 

Cleared  for  the  President  the  Dt>fense 
appropriations  bill,  a  measure  of  sizable 
mak'nitudc  but  always  handled  with  mas- 
U-ry  by  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Georgia  !  Mr.  Russell  I  and  the  Senator 
from  Mas.sachusetts,  the  ranking  minor- 
ity member  i  Mr.  Saltonstali  ! 

Passed  the  interest  equalization  tax 
tiirou^'h  the  efforts  and  leadership  of  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Louisiana 
I  Mr.  Long  1 .  who  received  the  able  assist- 
ance of  the  distiiu:uished  Senator  from 
Florida  !Mr  SM>THtRSI  and  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Tennessee  I  Mr 
Gore!  The  constructive  opposition  to 
this  measure  was  .so  ably  presented  by  the 
distiniiuished  Senator  from  New  York 
1  Mr  jAVirs  I  and  the  distinguished  Sena- 
Uj:  t:om  Utah  I  Mr  Bennett  1,  whose  ef- 
forts contributed  so  much  to  making  the 
legislative  history  so  meaning; ful 

Passed  the  home  nursmg  care  for  eli- 
gible veterans,  a  measure  developed  un- 
der the  direction  of  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Texas  i  Mr    YarbokoUghI 

Ratified  unanimously  the  Extradition 
Treaty  with  BeU'ium;  and  overwhelm- 
in- ly  pa.s.sed  the  joint  resolution  on  Viet- 
nam rhrousih  the  outstanding  effort  and 
leadership  of  the  distint;uished  chair- 
men of  the  Foreign  Relations  and  Ai-med 
Services  Committees,  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas  Mr  F^tlbricht  i ,  and  the  Fen- 
tor  from  GeoiTia  i  Mr  Russell  1 .  and  the 
distinguished  ranking  Republican  mem- 
b*>rs  of  these  committees,  the  Senator 
from  Iowa  Mr  Hu  kknlooper  1 .  and  the 
Senator  from  Ma.s.sachu.s«>tts  Mr  Sal- 
tonst^ll  ! .  .Mso  t^)  be  commended  for  the 
expedition  in  pa.'^sing  this  resolution  is 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Oregon 
!  Mr.  Morse  1  whose  opposition  to  the 
resolution  was  constructive,  sincere,  and 
reasoned. 

Passed  the  public  works  appropriation 
bill  through  the  able  leadership  of  the 
dustlngulshed    Senator    from    Louisiana 


iMr  EllenderI  and  with  the  assistance 
of  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Ne- 
braska IMr.  Hruska)  and  the  coopera- 
tion of  the  distmguislied  Senators  from 
Wi.'^consin  'Mr  Proxmire  and  Mr  Nel- 
son I ,  and  the  distiivuuished  Senator  from 
California  'Mr.  KuchelI. 

.Mso  pa.ssed  the  military  construction 
appropriation  bill  with  the  able  a.ssist- 
ance  of  the  distin;;uished  fc'enator  from 
Mlssi.ssippi  I  Mr.  Sten.msI.  and  the  di.s- 
titv-TUished  Senator  from  Massachusetts 
I  Mr   Saltonstall  I. 

Also  passed  the  agriculture  appropria- 
tion bill  under  the  leadership  oi  the  Sen- 
ator from  Florida  Mr  Holland!,  ably 
assisted  by  the  Seninor  from  North  Da- 
kota IMr  VdUNcl.  the  Senator  from 
South  Dakota  'Mr.  Mundt!,  and  other 
."Senators. 

Intermittently,  we  have  m.\d'  prog- 
ress on  the  foreign  aid  bill;  the  skill  and 
leadership  of  tlie  distinL:ui>hed  chairman 
of  the  Forei'-:n  Relations  Cnmmutee.  the 
.Senator  from  .^rkansas  I  Mr  P'ulrficht  , 
m  this  field  is  in  ver  unnoticed,  but  his 
patience  and  cooperation  in  agreeing  to 
put  the  foreign  aid  bill  aside  temporarily 
to  consider  this  other  le.^:islation  is  cer- 
tainly most  appreciated. 

As  ;ilways.  aocomph.'^hments  in  this 
body  would  be  few  and  far  between  if  a 
spirit  of  cooperation,  conciliation,  and 
haimony  were  not  ma.ntamed.  The  dis- 
tinguished minority  leader,  the  Senator 
from  Illinois  IMr  DirksenI.  in  his  daiiy 
duties  not  only  leads  but  also  contrib- 
utes so  much  in  soothing  the  late  in  the 
season  irritations  that  occasionally  be.sft 
us  all  In  no  sm.ill  inea.>u!e  an-  our  ac- 
complishments due  to  his  effoi-ts,  counsel, 
and  leader.^hip  as  well  as  to  the  coopera- 
tive and  uncomnlainint:  attitude  of  the 
Senate  as  a  whole 


US  DEPARTMENT  OF  COMMERCE 
EXHIBIT  AT  NEW  YORK  WORLDS 
FAIR 

Mr  MAGNUSON  Mr.  President,  last 
week.  I  had  the  opportunity  and  pleas- 
ure to  visit  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce exhibit  at  the  World's  Fair  m 
Nrw  York  City  I  found  this  exhibit 
stirnulatin'::,  not  only  for  its  esthetic 
beautv.  but  also  because  of  the  illustra- 
tive and  tasteful  methods  u.sed  in  pro- 
jecting, to  the  vi.'itor.  the  achievements 
and  aims  of  our  country 

Federal  participation  in  the  fair  was 
authorized  by  our  late  President.  John 
F  Kennedy,  under  the  terms  of  the  Na- 
tional Educational  and  Cultural  Ex- 
change Act  of  1961  In  July  1962,  Con- 
gress appropriated  SIT  million  to  be  uti- 
lized toward  this  end 

The  largest  fair  exhibition  evur  under- 
taken by  our  Government,  the  US,  Pa- 
v.hon  IS  330  feet  long  and  is  elevated  20 
feet  above  the  ground — one  of  the  largest 
at  the  fair  This  exhibit  can  accommo- 
date 40,000  visitors  daily:  and  since  its 
opening,  more  than  2.500,000  people  have 
passed  through  its  doors. 

Visitors  first  enter  a  small  theater 
and  view  a  10-minute  film  entitled  "Voy- 
age to  America,"  which  depicts  the  immi- 
grant origins  of  the  United  States  and 
shows  many  of  the  challenges  that  our 
immigrant  ancestors  faced.    Then  a  15- 
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minute  ride  through  great  "sights  and 
sounds  "  in  American  history — designed 
to  make  one  an  actual  participant  in  the 
Nation's  historymaking  events. 

There  are  also  two  large  halls  with 
exhibits  illustrating  some  of  the  major 
challenges  before  the  United  States  to- 
day—democracy, growth,  learning,  the 
arts,  special  concerns  such  as  automation 
and  urban  renewal,  the  sciences  and 
equal  rights,  and  others  that  embrace 
the  domestic  problems  within  our  bor- 
ders. 

Other  exhibits  pertain  to  international 
relatioiLs — including  the  free  world,  de- 
veloping' nations.  United  Nations,  space, 
population  explosion,  and  arms  control. 
Each  of  these  challenges  is  dramatically 
illustrated. 

Visitors  may  also  visit  the  pavilion's 
10.000-squarc-foot  library  where  refer- 
ence books  and  other  printed  materials 
are  available.  This  library,  sponsored  by 
the  American  Library  Association,  is 
staffed  with  experienced  librarians,  aided 
by  an  ek'ctronic  computer  for  retrieving 
facts  and  data  on  every  subject  covered 
m  the  entire  "Challenge  to  Greatness" 
exhibition. 

As  the  citizens  advisory  committee 
which  selected  the  exhibit's  theme. 
Challenge  to  Greatness,"  reported: 

Not  in  our  achievements  but  in  the  spirit 
which  leads  to  them  •  •  •  [in]  helping 
visitors  to  see  and  understand  our  challenges, 
our  responslbll'tlos.  uur  dedication,  and  pro- 
vide a  more  aci-ur.ite  and  meaningful  excur- 
sion Into  the  character  of  a  nation  that  serves 
.IS  a  model  for  freedom  and  bears  the  burden 
of  proof  that  a  democratic  system  succeeds. 

This  exhibit  freely  depicts  the  Amer- 
ican way  of  life. 

A  distinguished  New  Yorker — who  is 
well  known  to  the  Senators  from  New 
York  and  Ma.ssachusetts,  and  to  other 
Members  of  the  Senate — Mr.  Winston, 
the  State  Commi.ssioner.  has  rendered 
distinguished  .service.  The  people  who 
visit  the  U.S,  exhibit  are  well  pleased 
with  It.  They  come  away  with  a  better 
feeling  about  this  country  and  what  it 
means  to  them.  I  know  that  it  means 
even  more  to  the  youngsters  who  see  the 
exhibit.  Surely  here  is  portrayed  what 
IS  America. 

I  congratulate  not  only  Mr.  Winston 
and  the  Citizens'  Advisory  Committee, 
but  also  the  other  New  Yorkers,  includ- 
ing the  two  Senators  from  New  York 
IMr.  Keating  and  Mr.  JavitsI,  who  did 
so  much  to  make  the  exhibit  possible. 

Mr.  JAVITS  subsequently  said:  Mr. 
Pre.iident.  I  thank  the  Senator  from 
Washintiton  for  his  very  kind  comments. 
I  am  a  iJersonal  friend  of  Mr.  Winston. 

We  are  very  proud  of  the  pavilion  that 
the  United  States  has  established  at  the 
World's  Fair,  It  Is  a  wonderful  pavil- 
ion. We  are  grateful  in  a  sense  to  the 
whole  world  for  the  number  of  visitors 
to  the  fair.  Yesterday  was  banner  day 
for  fair  admissions, 

I  am  very  grateful  for  the  remarks  of 
the  Senator  from  Washington  [Mr.  Mag- 
nvson],  who  was  .so  generous  about  sup- 
porting our  fair  after  we  had  supported 
the  Seattle  Fair,  as  was  quite  proper  and 
appropriate.  I  had  an  opportunity  to 
visit  that  fair. 

Mr,  KEATING  subsequently  said:  Mr. 
President,  I  join  my  colleague  in  express- 


ing gratitude  to  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  Washington  [Mr.  Macnuson] 
for  his  kind  remarks. 

We  remember  when  the  proposal  was 
before  us  to  provide  Federal  funds  for  the 
construction  of  the  U.S.  pavilion.  Many 
of  our  colleagues  were  very  helpful  in 
this  project,  including  the  Senator  from 
Washington  [Mr.  Magnuson]. 

I  am  sure  that  many  Senators  are 
proud  of  the  fact  that  they  had  a  hand 
in  the  erection  of  this  beautiful  build- 
ing, which  points  out  to  all  of  the  world, 
and  to  visitors  from  other  lands,  particu- 
larly, the  majesty  of  our  country. 

I  believe  it  is  done  in  excellent  taste, 
Mr.  Winston  has  done  a  fine  Job  in  pre- 
paring these  exhibits.  I  agree  with  the 
Senator  from  Washington  I  Mr.  Magnu- 
son] that  all  those  who  have  worked  on 
the  U.S.  pavilion,  are  entitled  to  most 
hearty  congratulations  on  a  job  well 
done. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE  subsequently  said:  Mr. 
President,  earlier  today  the  Senator  from 
Washington  [Mr.  Magnuson]  and  the 
Senators  from  New  York  [Mr.  Javits 
and  Mr.  Keating]  spoke  about  the  ex- 
cellence of  the  U.S.  exhibit  at  the  New- 
York  Fair.  I  was  glad  to  hear  the  glow- 
ing description  that  was  given  about 
what  was  done.  However,  I  cannot  for- 
get the  fact  that  when  the  measure  was 
before  the  Senate,  it  was  insisted  that 
no  less  than  $25  million  would  be  needed 
to  do  the  job.  After  the  debate  and  the 
arguments  were  made,  $17  million  was 
finally  allocated.  The  amount  requested 
was  reduced  by  $8  million.  It  is  quite 
pleasing,  as  I  have  said,  to  note  that 
with  the  $17  million  expenditure,  instead 
of  the  prop>osed  $25  million,  a  very  im- 
pressive result  was  achieved.  This  es- 
thetic exhibit,  with  its  informative  as- 
pects, has  met  with  high  approval. 


THE    GREAT    GULF    BETWEEN    THE 
UNITED  STATES  AND  RED  CHINA 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  last 
week  I  had  printed  in  the  Record  an 
article  by  Max  Frankel  of  the  New  York 
Times,  dealing  with  the  curtain  of  ig- 
norance which  separates  the  United 
States  and  China,  in  which  a  plea  was 
made  for  more  and  better  scholarship 
and  information  about  what  is  really 
going  on  inside  the  worlds  most  popu- 
lous nation. 

Yesterday,  in  the  Washington  Post, 
Chalmers  M.  Roberts  contributed  an  ex- 
cellent piece  on  the  same  subject,  noting 
that  Russia  is  almost  an  open  book  to 
us  compared  with  China. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  Sun- 
day's article,  captioned,  "The  Great  Gulf 
Between,"  may  be  printed  at  this  point 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[PrcKii  the  Washington  Post.   Aug.  9,   1964] 
The   Great   Gulf  Between — Russia   Is   Al- 
most AN  Open  Book  to  Us  Compared  With 
China,  ABOtrr  Which  We  Know  Only  Its 
Ultimate  Aim 

(By  Chalmers  M,  Roberts) 

"It  is  dlflQcult  to  enter  each  other's  minds 
across  that  vast  ideological  gulf." — Secretary 
of  State  Dean  Rusk. 


That  remark  during  last  week's  new  turn 
in  the  crisis  in  southeast  Asia  was,  in  many 
ways,  the  most  important  statement  of  the 
week.  Of  all  the  gulfs  between  major  powers 
on  this  planet  today,  the  biggest  by  far  Is 
the  one  between  the  United  States  and  Com- 
munist China,  between  those  who  govern  in 
Washington  and  those  who  rule  in  Peiplng. 

It  is  an  ideological  gulf;  it  is  a.n  informa- 
tion gap;  it  is  a  vast  lack  of  understanding 
on  each  side  of  the  purposes  and  especially 
the  motivations  of  the  other  side. 

It  is  not  enough  to  say  that  there  is  no 
mystery  about  Peiplng's  Intention  to  domi- 
nate Asia,  the  world  Communist  movement 
and  the  globe  itself.  It  Is  more  relevant  to 
point  out  that  Just  about  every  American  of- 
ficial who  spoke  out  in  the  wake  of  the  North 
Vietnamese  torpedo  boat  attack  on  the  Amer- 
ican destroyers  expressed  a  public  perplexity. 

It  was  a  perplexity  about  motivation,  not 
long-term  aim;  a  perplexity  about  the  Com- 
munist tactic,  not  ideological  goals.  And  it 
was  a  perplexity  not  just  about  the  govern- 
ment in  Hanoi,  the  North  Vietnamese  cap- 
ital, but  about  the  government  in  Peiping, 
its  relations  to  Hanoi  and  what  might  be 
Peiping's  reaction  to  the  American  air  reprisal 
against  North  Vietnam. 

Indeed,  after  a  couple  of  days  of  pondering 
about  the  torpedo  attack,  American  officials 
now  are  beginning  to  wonder  whether  it  all 
wa.=;  not  a  matter  of  confusion  and  miscal- 
culation, of  Communist  muddling  rather 
than  plotting.  If  so.  was  the  Johnson  admin- 
istration correct  in  its  instant  retaliatory 
blow  and  the  speed  with  which  it  drove  a 
resolution   of  approval   through  Congress? 

On  the  American  side,  then,  there  was  new 
evidence  of  not  only  a  vast  ignorance  of 
Communist  attitudes  but  of  a  lack  of  de- 
tailed information  and  perhaps  a  confused 
reading  of  what  information  was  available. 

As  to  the  perplexity  in  Hanoi  and  Peiping, 
we  can  only  guess. 

Did  Hanoi  really  believe  the  Chinese  con- 
tention that  the  United  States  is  a  paper 
tiger  which  could  be  attacked  with  impunity? 
Or  was  there  some  other  motivation,  some 
fact  not  yet  surfaced,  to  account  for  such  a 
seemingly  reckless  act? 

Would  Peiping,  having  lectured  Niklta 
Khrushchev  so  often  and  so  vehemently  for 
being  afraid  of  American  weapons,  now  re- 
spond merely  with  words?  Or  would  it  en- 
courage its  seeming  satellite.  North  Vietnam, 
to  respond?  Indeed,  is  North  Vietnam  really 
a  Chinese  satellite? 

Of  course,  no  power  Is  ever  certain  of  an- 
other power's  inner  thoughts;  Anthony  Eden 
was  badly  mistaken  in  his  estimate  of  what 
the  United  States  would  do  if  Britain  and 
Prance  attacked  Egypt  in  the  Suez  crisis.  And 
American  officials,  or  almost  all  of  them,  Just 
could  not  believe  that  Khrushchev  would 
try  to  put  nuclear  missiles  in  Cuba  under 
the  American  nose. 

There  was  a  day  when  the  United  States 
had  very  little  information  about  the  Soviet 
Union  and  the  men  who  run  it.  But  Russia 
has  been  an  open  society  compared  to  Red 
China.  And.  more  important,  the  United 
States  has  worked  hard  at  trying  to  under- 
stand the  Soviet  Union  and  what  makes  it. 
and  its  rulers,  tick. 

Back  in  the  1930's  around  the  time  the 
United  States  ended  its  efforts  at  diplomatic 
Isolation  of  the  Soviet  Union,  the  Govern- 
ment began  to  train  a  group  of  young  men 
as  experts.  In  time,  such  men  as  George  P. 
Kennan,  Charles  E.  Bohlen,  and  Llewellyn  E. 
Thompson,  all  later  to  serve  as  Ambassadors 
to  Moscow,  came  to  have  a  powerful  say  In 
Washington, 

Thompson  today  is  at  the  right  hand  of 
both  Rusk  and  the  President  and  his  advice 
was  a  vital  ingredient  In  the  way  President 
Kennedy  handled  the  Cuban  missile  crisis. 
There  is  now  a  constant  flow  of  young  diplo- 
mats to  and  from  our  Moscow  Embassy  so 
that  the  Government  has  a  second,  third, 
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and  fourth  echelon  of  knowledgeable  men  be- 
hind Thompson. 

They  may  not  know  all  the  answers.  In- 
deed they  know  they  do  not.  but  they  have 
at  their  command  a  vast  aray  of  facts,  hun- 
dreds of  researchers  In  and  out  of  Govern- 
ment, fluency  In  the  language,  and  a  wide 
first-hand  knowledge  of  Ru.ssla  and  many 
of  Its  top  leaders  and  up-and-coming  men. 

OLD   CHINA    H.AND.S    GONE 

But  the  picture  is  very  dlfTerent  when  it 
comes  to  China.  The  old  China  hands  of 
pre-World  War  II  were  decimated  In  the  Mc- 
Carthy era.  For  years  we  trained  few  to 
succeed  them.  Today,  there  is  a  new  group 
gr  idually  building  up,  but  alnnxst  all  of  them 
are  still  far  down  the  seniority  list 

There  Is  no  China  expert  of  Thompson's 
stature  as  a  Soviet  expert  The  close.st  to 
such  a  man  would  be  Marshall  Green,  the 
former  consul  general  In  Hong  Kong  who 
is  now  Deputy  Awlstant  Secretary  of  State 
for  Far  Eastern  Affairs,  or  Allen  s  Whiting, 
who  heads  the  Department's  OfTlce  of  Re- 
search and  Analysis  for  the  Pur  East  But 
neither  has  the  entry  to  the  President  that 
Thompson  has. 

Rusk  himself  once  was  the  Assistant  Sec- 
retary for  the  area,  but  he  ha.s  never  acted 
as  though  he  considered  himself  a  Far  East- 
ern expert. 

Most  of  the  New  China  Hands  have  had 
little  or  no  experience  on  the  mainland,  oc- 
cupied by  the  Communists  since  1949  In- 
telligence and  research  work  about  China, 
both  in  and  out  of  government,  still  lap  far 
behind  that  about  the  Soviet  Union  Ameri- 
can Journalists  cannot  go  to  China,  though 
such  trips  are  no  longer  prohibited  by  their 
own  Government. 

TTNBROADENED    BV    TTIAVEL 

If  the  United  States  suffers  from  Ignorance 
about  China,  the  same  Is  true  and  perhaps 
more  so  the  other  way  around  From  direct 
contact  with  the  United  States,  the  Soviets 
have  been  able  at  least  partially  to  pull  aside 
their  Marxist  Ideological  blinders  and  see  the 
real  world.  But  China,  whose  leader  Mao 
Tst-tung  has  never  been  outside  the  Com- 
munist world  I  and  that  Is  true.  t*^io,  of  moht 
of  his  associates),  has  far  more  difficulty  In 
doing  so. 

Thl.s  Is  attested  to  In  part  by  the  Chinese 
quarrels  with  Moscow  over  how  to  handle  the 
American  "paper  tiger"  with  "nuclear  teeth." 
as  Khrushchev  has  put  It. 

Whether  more  contact  with  the  West,  so 
long  prevented  by  the  American-led  diplo- 
matic embargo  agaliu-^t  China,  would  alter 
this  is  a  matter  of  argument  here  Some  say 
that  China  must  take  the  time  to  advance 
from  Its  primitive  stage  of  communism,  as 
Russia  did,  before  It  understands  the  rest 
of  the  world.  Others  think  contact  would 
be  highly  beneficial;  that  it  would  force  on 
Pelplng  at  least  a  degree  of  understanding  of 
the  West  as  such  Contacts  have  done  for 
Moscow. 

I:  Is  not  true,  as  some  charge,  that  there 
Is  ni)  Chinese- American  conuict  whatsoever 
Amb.us.idors  of  the  two  countries  do  meet 
periodically  in  Warsaw.  Poland,  for  what  has 
at  times  been  a  useful  channel  to  exchange 
viewpoints.  But  that  Is  far,  far  different 
from  the  many  and  varied  contacts  between 
the  United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union  The 
Warsaw  meeting  room  is  a  transmission  point, 
not  a  means  to  span  the  Ignorance  gap  be- 
tween Washington  and  Peiping. 

It  should  be  noted  here,  however,  that  It 
was  Khrushchev  who  took  the  biggest  risk 
of  all.  that  of  putting  ml.ssiles  in  Cuba  Mao 
has  been  more  bellicose,  perhaps,  in  words, 
but  more  cautious  in  acts,  as  Indicated  by  his 
pull-back  after  taking  a  limited  military  lick- 
ing in  the  1958  Taiwan  Straits  crisis 

Despite  his  easy  talk  of  China  absorbing 
a  couple  of  hundred  million  casualties.  Mao 
has  avoided  giving  the  United  States  a  pre- 
text for  a  nuclear  assault. 


THE    IN.SfRLrr.\BI.E    OH  lUENT 

But  the  new  crisis  created  by  the  Inci- 
dents In  the  Tonkin  Gulf,  so  close  to  China 
Itself,  and  the  known  efforts  of  China  to 
fashion  Its  own  nuclear  weapons,  once  again 
calls  to  our  attention  the  vast  gulf  of  Igno- 
rance between  Washington  and  Pelplng 
Both  these  facts  raise  again  the  question  of 
whether  Peipmg's  isolation  is  truly  in  the 
American  interest 

In  an  extraordinary  interview  with  an 
Austrian  editor  last  month,  a  high  Chinese 
official,  believed  to  be  Deputy  Premier  and 
Foreign  Minister  Chen  Yl,  had  a  comment 
about  President  Johnson  and  his  election 
rival.  Senator  B.\rry  Golu water  (Some 
.\merican  officials  believe  Mao  himself  rather 
than  Chen  'VI  gave  the  Interview  i 

Senator  Goldwafer,  said  the  Chinese, 
would  "not  be  like  the  others,  like  Kennedy 
for  example,  or  like  Johnson  now.  They 
deceive  the  world  with  thler  Inscrutable 
smiles  "  Senator  Goldwaters  less  compli- 
cated stance,  as  the  Chinese  saw  It,  would 
be  easier  to  comprehend  In  Pelplng.  he  rea- 
soned. 

An  "Ideological  gulf"  to  Secretary  Rusk  is 
perhaps  another  way  of  describing  the  "in- 
scrutable smiles"  of  President  Johnson  as 
viewed  from  Pelplng 

It  all  leaves  one  with  a  feeling  of  two 
blind  giants  In  the  ring,  circling  around 
each  other  while  feeling  for  an  opening  If 
It  were  only  a  sporting  event  we  could  relax 
with  the  spectators  But  after  all.  It  Is  not; 
the  giants  In  the  ring  are  the  worlds  fore- 
most military  power  and  the  world  s  most 
populous  nation,  now  come  a  step  closer  In 
Southeast  Asia  to  the  brink  of  war. 


FUNERAL  OF  MISSISSIPPI  CIVIL 
RIGHTS   WORKER 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  yesterday 
in  New  York  a  funeral  tooic  place  for  one 
of  the  victims  of  dreadful  barbarism  in 
one  of  our  States — Mississippi  Mr.  An- 
drew Goodman  was  a  yount^  civil  rii;hts 
worker,  one  of  the  so-called  COFO 
workers. 

The  funeral  for  young  Mr.  Goodman 
was  conducted  at  the  Ethical  Culture  So- 
ciety in  New  York.  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Sch Werner  and  Mrs.  Chaney,  parents  of 
the  other  two  murdered  .Mississippi  civil 
rights  workers,  also  attended  these 
sei"vices. 

It  was  a  very  tragic  occasion,  ennobled 
and  inspired  by  the  dedication  of  all  who 
spoke  at  the  ceremony,  that  the  work  of 
human  freedom,  the  enfranchisement  of 
liberty,  and  the  realization  of  constitu- 
tional rights  which  these  vounM  men  in 
their  martyrdom  e.'^emplified.  would  be 
carried  on  in  memoiiam  fur  these  heroic 
young  people,  and  the  hundreds  who  are 
followins;  in  their  foot.steps 

America  should  redeem  its  promise  to 
the  Negroes  and  other  young  people  who 
have  been  willing  to  sacrifice  everything, 
as  the.se  young  men  did.  including;  life  it- 
self, in  the  tradition  of  American 
heroism 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  that  there  be 
pnnted  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 
articles  from  the  New  York  Herald 
Tribune  and  an  eloquent  statement  made 
by  Carolyn  Goodman  and  Robert  Good- 
man, the  parents  of  the  young  man  who 
met  such  a  terrible  end  in  Mississippi. 

The  last  words  of  this  eloquent  state- 
ment read: 

It  Is  for  us  the  living  to  dedicate  ourselves 
that  these  dead  shall  not  have  died  In  vain 


Mr.  President,  I  say  'amen"  to  these 
words. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
and  statement  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

FlNERAL  FOR   Sl.AIN   RIGHTS   WORKER:    A   Pray- 

ER.     A    Tribute,     and    a    Message — Family 

GRIEK.    PlBtlC    .SORROW.    FRttD(,M   SoNG 

(By  BUI  Whllworth) 
I    The  blow  struck  at  the  body  of  this  young 

man  is  a  blow  struck  at  all  of  us  •  •  •  hig 

wounds   cry    out.    Where    Is   the    integritv. 

u  here  is  the  courage  tif  the  .American  peo- 

pie?" — Dr.     .Algernon     Black     at     Andrew 

Gocxlmans  funeral  t 

Andrew  Goodman,  one  of  the  three  mar- 
tyred civil  rights  workers  who  was  dug  out 
of  an  earthen  dam  la.st  week  In  Mis.si,ssippi 
by  the  FBI.  w.us  burled  by  his  family  yester- 
d.iy  m  Movmt  Judah  Cemetery.  I5r(x)klyn 

-Mr  Goodman.  21.  and  his  twcj  companlor.s 
were  murdered  7  weeks  ago  at  or  near  Phil- 
.uielphia,  Miss  ,  where  they  were  particip;it- 
ing  in  a  voter  registration  drive  for  Negroes 

Mrs  Robert  Goodman,  his  mother,  who 
had  lost  her  composure  publicly  only  once 
since  the  announcement  that  her  son  wns 
missing,  broke  into  tears  at  the  end  of  the 
short  burial  service 

At  the  sound  of  the  final  words  of  the  He- 
brew prayer  for  the  dead.  Mrs  Goodman 
moved  her  lips  silently,  swayed  to  (jiie  side, 
and  beg.m  sobbing  She  was  led  to  a  wait- 
ing car.  supported  by  Andrew's  two  younger 
brothers,  and  by  her  husb.md 

The  burial  service  was  held  at  2  p  m  and 
w;us  attended  by  only  about  50  persons,  most 
of  them  friends  and  members  of  the  family 

But  2' 2  hours  e.irller.  more  than  1.200  per. 
sons  had  crowded  into  the  funeral  service 
•ind  another  thous.md  or  so  h.id  w.uted  out- 
side, standing  In  silent  tribute  tt)  Mr.  Good- 
man and  the  two  young  men  who  were  mur- 
dered with  him.  Michael  Schwerner.  24,  of 
Pelham.  NY.  and  James  E  Chaney,  22.  a 
Negro,  of  Meridian.  Mis.s  The  funeral  was 
at  the  Ethical  Culture  H.ill.  at  2  West  64th 
Street.  Manhattan. 

When  the  sealed  coffin  bearing  Mr  Good- 
man's body  was  carried  out  of  the  hall  after 
the  funeral,  a  slow,  almost  whispered  song 
filled  the  block.  Standing  behind  police 
barricades  with  their  hands  Joined  and  their 
arms  Interlocked  the  crowd  sang  the  civil 
rights  anthem.  "We  Shall  Overcome." 

WITH    THE    FAMILY 

Seated  near  the  Goodman  family  during 
the  service  were  Mr.  and  M.-s  Nathan 
Schwerner.  Michael  Schwerner's  parents: 
Mrs.  Rita  Schwerner.  his  wife;  and  Mrs  Fan- 
nie Chaney.  the  mother  of  James  E  Chanev 
Mrs.  Elolse  Gross,  the  Grxxlmnn  family's 
housekeeper,  sat  between  Andrew's  teenaged 
brothers,  Jonathan  and  David. 

Mr.  Gocxlman's  coffln,  on  which  a  single 
yellow  rose  had  been  placed,  sat  on  a  pedestal 
directly  in  front  of  them  On  the  wall  be- 
hind It  was  an  inscription  In  gold:  "The 
place  where  men  meet  to  seek  the  highest 
Is   holy   ground  " 

Mrs  GiMKlman  sat  with  her  eyes  closed 
and  her  head  tilted  back  slightly,  occasion- 
ally breathing  deeply  and  struggling  to  hold 
back  her  tears.  Her  husband  leaned  forward, 
with  his  head  down. 

Algernon  Black,  a  lay  leader  in  the  Ameri- 
can Ethical  Movement,  was  the  first  of  five 
speakers  at   the  service. 

'The  blow  struck  at  this  young  man  Is  a 
blow  struck  at  all  of  us."  Mr.  Black  said 
"His  wounds  cry  out,  "Where  Is  the  In- 
tegrity •  •  •  where  Is  the  courage  of  the 
American  people?'  " 

He  said  that  Americans  must  recall  with 
a  sense  of  shame  the  "prejudice,  brutality, 
and  ruthlessness"  that  had  been  shown  Mr. 
0>j<)dman  and  other  young  Americans  in 
their  own  country. 
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Yet  he  said,  "this  Is  a  proud  death,  based 
on  unwearied  love  of  man  for  man.  We  all 
desperately  need  the  message  of  his  life." 

PRINCIPAL    EULOGY 

The  principal  eulogy  was  given  by  Rabbi 
Arthur  Lelvveld,  of  Cleveland,  a  friend  of 
the  Goodman  family.  He  was  beaten  by 
segregationists  In  Mississippi  last  month 
when  he  visited  the  Stote  as  a  counselor  to 
•  he  young  workers  In  the  Mississippi  sum- 
mer project 

Rabbi  Lelyvcld  stressed  that  the  work  for 
which  Mr.  Goodman  and  his  friends  died 
must  go  forward.  Those  Who  carry  It  on 
are  a  "living  and  dynamic"  memorial  to  the 
thn^  young  men.  he  said. 

•These  are  the  young  men  who  are  pa- 
tiently instructing  the  old  and  the  young 
in  their  citizenship  rights;  who  are  offering 
fellowship  to  the  dispossessed;  and  who,  as 
they  ^o  from  door  to  door  for  voter  regis- 
tration or  teach  In  freedom  schools,  give  to 
the  Negro  community  of  Mississippi  the  as- 
sur.mce  they  are  not  alone,"  he  said. 

He  described  Mr.  Goodman  as  a  "proud  and 
self-accepting  Jew,"  and  said  that  the  "tra- 
dition out  of  which  he  came  always  has 
known  that  martyrdom  Is  an  ever-possible 
crown  to  genuine  conviction." 

The  other  speakers  were  Martin  Popper,  a 
hiwyer  and  a  family  friend,  and  Ralph  En- 
p:em.ui  and  Barbara  Jones,  classmates  of 
Mr    Goodman   at  Queens  College. 

Mr.  Popper  said  that  Mr.  Goodman  and 
his  friends  were  national  heroes.  The  title 
■  civil  rights  worker"  has  become  part  of  the 
language  of  hope.  In  the  way  that  "aboli- 
tionist"  and  "underground  railway  "  did  100 
ye.irs  ago,  he  said 

Mr  Black  closed  the  service  by  reminding 
the  mourners  that  they  had  a  responsibility 
m  the  cause  for  which  Mr.  Goodman  died. 
"It  is  very  easy."  he  said,  "to  criticize  others 
lor  the  evil  that  made  this  day  *  ♦  •  the 
question  today  Is  not  whether  Andrew  Good- 
man Is  dead— the  question  Is  whether  we 
are  dead  " 

At  the  end  of  the  service,  a  man  stepped 
forward  and  handed  the  rose  on  the  cofBn  to 
Mrs.  Goodman  She  moved  Into  the  center 
aisle,  then  turned  back  and  took  the  arm  of 
Mrs  Chaney.  They  went  out  together  be- 
hind the  coffin,  followed  by  Michael  Schwer- 
ner's mother  and  his  wife,  and  by  Mr.  Good- 
man and  Mr.  Schwerner's  father,  who  had 
Joined  hand.s. 

The  service  had  been  scheduled  to  begin 
at  11  30  am.  but  was  delayed  until  about 
11  45  At  11:46  a  man  called  police  head- 
quarters and  said  that  two  bombs  had  been 
placed  near  the  coffin  and  would  go  off  dur- 
ing the  ."iervlce. 

At  IJ  15.  police  officers  entered  the  audi- 
torium and  removed  three  floral  pieces  from 
the  platform  behind  the  coffin,  to  check 
them  for  bombs  Other  policemen  searched 
the  rest  of  the  building,  including  the  base- 
ment, where  175  persons  were  listening  to 
the  .service  on  a  public  address  system.  The 
police  found  nothing. 

While  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Schwerner  were  at- 
tending the  service  for  Mr.  Goodman,  the 
body  of  their  own  son  arrived  at  Newark 
Airport  In  the  cargo  compartment  of  a  Jet- 
liner, from  Meridian.  Miss.  Last  night  the 
Schwerners  attended  a  memorial  service  for 
their  son  at  8  o'clock  at  the  nonsectarlan 
Community  Church,  40  East  35th  Street. 

Some  1 .200  persons  crowded  Into  the 
church  and.  as  at  the  Goodman  service,  they 
sang  "We  Shall  Overcome." 
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The  Funerals  of  Andrew  Goodman 
(By  Jimmy  Breslin) 
The  first  funeral  for  Andrew  Goodman  was 
at  night  and  It  was  a  lot  of  work.  To  begin 
with  they  had  to  kill  him.  They  took  Good- 
man and  the  two  with  him,  Mickey 
Schwerner  and  James  Chaney.  out  Into  the 
woods  In  Philadelphia,  Miss.,  and  put  .38  bxU- 


lets  Into  their  hearts.  This  part  of  it  wasn't 
so  hard.  Chaney  was  a  nigger  and  they  are 
easy  to  kill.  Goodman  and  Schwerner  were 
Jew  nigger-lovers  from  New  York  and  you 
were,  of  course,  supposed  to  kill  people  like 
this.  Just  take  the  police  .38  out  of  your 
holster  and  belt  them  out.  But  the  rest  of 
the  funeral  was  difficult.  They  had  to  bring 
up  a  bulldozer  and  keep  ramming  Its  blade 
against  the  red  clay  earth  until  the  three 
bodies  were  burled  in  the  middle  of  a  dam 
which  was  100  feet  long  and  25  feet  high. 
It  was  a  real  good  Job  when  they  were 
finished,  this  first  funeral,  with  the  bodies 
packed  in  red  clay. 

The  second  funeral  for  Andrew  Goodman 
was  not  as  hard.  It  was  in  New  York  yester- 
day, under  a  glaring  sky  and  with  a  breeze 
like  It  was  autumn  running  through  the 
streets 

At  a  little  after  11  in  the  morning,  two 
black  air-conditioned  limousines  pulled  up 
In  front  of  161  West  86th  Street,  which  Is 
where  Goodman's  parents,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Robert  Goodman,  live. 

The  drivers  got  out  and  leaned  against  the 
cars  and  waited  for  the  people  to  come  down. 
"I  was  up  late  last  night,"  Harold  Wil- 
liams, one  of  the  drivers,  was  saying.  "I  go 
to  this  movie  up  In  Yonkers  and  an  extra 
picture.  'The  Night  of  the  Iguana,'  came  on. 
No  signs  outside  or  anything.  It  Just  came 
on.  I'm  telling  you,  you  see  the  start  of  this 
picture,  you  can't  leave." 

"You  always  work  on  Sundays?  " 
"Oh,  sure,  we're  always  busy  on  Sunday. 
The  funeral  still  will  be  over  by  one,  one- 
thirty  at  the  latest." 

A  couple  of  people  came  out  of  the  apart- 
ment house  and  got  Into  the  second 
limousine.  Williams  came  around  and 
opened  the  door  of  his  car.  Then  the  glass 
door  of  the  apartment  hotise  opened  again. 
and  Mrs.  Robert  Goodman  came  out.  She 
had  on  a  floppy  black  picture  hat  which  was 
pinned  to  her  hair  In  the  back,  a  black  sum- 
mer coat  and  black  dress.  Long  blonde  hair 
framed  her  face.  She  walked  erectly  and  got 
into  the  car  quickly.  Then  her  husband  and 
two  sons  came  out  and  got  Into  the  car  with 
her  and  a  funeral  director  closed  the  door 
and  Williams  got  Into  the  driver's  seat  and 
started  the  car. 

The  two  limousines  turned  onto  Amster- 
dam Avenue  and  headed  downtown. 

The  funeral  services  were  going  to  be  held 
at  the  Ethical  Culture  Society,  on  64th  Street 
and  Central  Park  West.  The  cars  turned  left 
on  64th  Street,  and  came  up  a  block  to 
Coltunbus  Avenue  and  crossed  that  and  then 
started  up  to  the  Ethical  Culture  Building 
and  now  everything  became  different,  and 
it  was  beautiful  in  Its  sad.  sorrowful  way. 

For  the  length  of  the  block,  on  the  south 
Bide  of  the  street,  people  were  standing  In 
line.  Standing  In  silence  and  with  straight 
faces  and  the  women,  many  of  them,  had  on 
hats  and  the  men  all  were  in  suits  and  there 
were  1.000  of  these  people  and  they  were 
there  because  they  cared.  They  did  not  move 
or  push  or  trv  for  a  better  look  when  the 
cars  stopped  in  front  of  the  Ethical  Culture 
Building.  As  Mrs.  Goodman  stepped  out  of 
the  car  and  walked  Into  the  building  there 
was,  all  over  this  block  in  New  York  City 
yesterday,  the  simple  human  dignity  we  have 
seen  so  little  of  for  so  long  a  time. 

The  silent  line  of  people  moved  into  the 
church  until  there  was  no  more  room  and 
the  doors  were  closed.  Even  then  they 
did  not  leave.  They  simply  stood  and  were 
silent.  And  now  people  were  collecting  on 
the  other  side  of  the  block  too  and  they 
were  across  Central  Park  West  t-oo  and  there 
was  no  noise. 

The  casket,  light  brown  and  with  the  ceil- 
ing lights  playing  on  it.  was  In  the  front  of 
the  hall.  Curved  rows  of  church  benches 
forming  a  semicircle  fanned  back  from  the 
casket.  When  they  ended,  a  raised  section 
of  benches  began.    It  went  up  xo  the  second 


story.  Above  the  casket  on  a  green  carpeted 
stage,  was  a  lectern  with  three  microphones. 
Mrs.  Goodman  and  her  family  and  Mrs. 
Fannie  Lee  Chaney,  the  mother  of  James 
Chaney,  and  Mrs.  Rita  Schwerner,  the  widow 
of  Mickey  Schwerner,  sat  In  the  front  pew, 
directly  behind  the  casket.  There  were  no 
flowers  on  the  casket,  except  for  a  single 
rose.  Three  sprays  of  gladiolas  were  up  on 
the  carpeted  stage.  All  other  flowers  had 
been  turned  back  because  somebody  had 
called  and  said  a  bomb  was  going  to  be  In 
one  basket  of  flowers. 

A  door  on  the  side  of  the  platform  opened 
and  Algernon  Black,  head  of  the  Ethical  Cul- 
ture Society,  came  out  leading  the  four  other 
people  who  would  speak  at  these  services 
which  were  nonreliglous.  The  four  were 
Rabbi  Arthur  Lelyveld,  Martin  Popper,  an 
attorney  who  was  a  friend  of  the  family,  and 
two  students,  Ralph  Engelman  and  Barbara 
Jones,  who  were  in  the  summer  voter  regis- 
tration program  with  Goodman. 


THE     public's     memory 

Black  spoke  flrst.  "This  Is  part  of  a  n\un- 
ber  of  funerals  which  were  never  held  for 
people  who  died  for  freedom  and  equality," 
he  said.  Topper  said,  "Mississippi  will  never 
be  the  same."  The  boy,  Engelman,  said, 
"Andy  risked  not  only  death  but  also  dying 
in  vain.  How  fast  the  public  forgets  this  Is 
a  question."  The  girl  spoke  and  then  the 
Rabbi  said  the  ancient  "May  his  soul  be 
bound  up  in  the  bond  of  all  the  living." 

A  large  colored  woman  in  a  black  straw 
hat  was  at  the  top  of  the  raised  section 
leaning  against  the  wall  alongside  an  open 
stained  glass  window  and  crying  up  at  the 
blue  sky. 

"I  raised  him,"  she  was  saying.  "I  raised 
him.  They  go  and  kill  him.  He  was  so  good. 
I  nursed  him.  They  go  and  kill  him,  I  won- 
der why  they  kill  him." 

She  was  "heavy,  the  Goodman  maid,  and 
she  had  a  great  black  face  and  tears  ran 
down  It  and  the  sunlight  coming  through 
the  window  gleamed  on  the  wet  black  face. 
Mrs.  Goodman  and  Mrs.  Chaney  and  Mrs. 
Schwerner  walked  out  of  the  building  hold- 
ing each  other's  hands.  From  another  door, 
eight  pallbearers  stepped  out  with  the  casket 
on  their  shoulders. 

Now  the  people  were  all  over.  They  sang 
"We  Shall  Overcome,"  and  the  chauffeurs  of 
the  limousines  were  somber  and  the  police 
were  standing  straight,  and  in  the  crowd 
women  put  handkerchiefs  to  their  faces  and 
men  bit  their  lips  and  It  seemed  that  every- 
body on  64th  Street  was  crying. 

The  burial  was  in  Brooklyn,  at  a  cemetery 
called  Mount  Judah  in  Cypress  Hills. 

The  services  at  the  grave  were  short.  The 
rabbi  stood  and  prayed  and  Mrs.  Goodman 
had  her  face  buried  In  her  handkerchief. 

The  gravedlggers  were  standing  In  the  back 
of  the  plot.  Their  shovels,  long  handled  with 
sharp  points,  against  a  tombstone. 

Soon  the  rabbi  was  finished  and  the  crowd 
of  people  were  gone.  Dirt  began  to  cover  the 
casket.  The  dirt  poured  out  of  the  shovels 
and  down  onto  the  six  white  roses  which  were 
thrown  on  top  of  the  casket,  and  the  dirt 
covered  the  roses,  and  pretty  soon  there  was 
nothing  but  dirt  and  the  hole  was  filled  up 
and  they  began  working  on  a  mound.  It 
was  much  easier  burying  Andy  Goodman  In 
Queens  vesterdav  afternoon  that  it  was  bury- 
ing him'at  night  in  Philadelphia,  Miss. 

Then  gravedlgger  William  Weatrowskl  came 
up  and  stuck  a  red  wooden  stick  into  the 
dirt  at  the  head  of  the  mound.  A  small 
black  plastic  sign  was  on  the  stick. 
"Andrew  Goodman,"  it  said. 

Weatrowskl  took  a  red  bandana  out  of  his 
hip  pocket  and  began  mopping  his  face  with 

it. 

"What's  that?"  he  said. 

•Nothing.  I  was  Just  talking  to  myself. 
I  was  Just  wondering  how  long  the  name 
on  the  sign  is  going  to  last." 
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Statement  or  CABOLT^f  amd  Robert  Goodman 
The  passage  of  many  weeks  of  unoerUtinty 
has  ended  In  the  knowled>?e  uf  the  murder  of 
our  son  Andrew  Goodm.in  and  his  compan- 
ions James  Chaney  and  Michae!  Sohwerner 
Hope  sUm  though  It  w.is  has  passed  away 
and  a  pxilnful  certainty  has  come 

Our  ?rlef.  though  personal,  belimgs  to  our 
Nation  This  tragedy  is  not  private  It  Is 
part  of  the  public  conscience  of  our  country 
It  U  necessary,  especially  In  such  a  time  of 
Agony  to  confront  ourselves  with  our  own 
history  and  the  social  sickness  that  still  re- 
mains long  after  the  blndtns;  ti.KCher  of  our 
Nations  wounds  that  was   our  Civil   War 

The  values  our  son  expressed  in  his  simple 
action  of  going  to  Mlsal.ssippi  are  still  the 
bonds  that  bind  this  Nation  together — its 
Constitution,  Its  law.  its  Bill  of  Rights 

Whenever  and  wherever  part  of  a  people 
mock  our  heritage,  as  has  now  attain  been 
dine,  we  must  respond  with  the  full  p<jwer 
and  strength  of  our  heritage 

The  solution  of  this  crime  and  the  punish- 
ment of  those  who  have  committed  it  Is 
necessary  as  part  of  the  process  that  will  en- 
able this  Nation  to  endure 

Thr  >uii;hout  our  history,  countless  Amer- 
icans have  died  in  the  continuing  struggle 
for  equality.  We  shall  continue  to  work 
for  this  goal  and  we  fervently  hop*,  that 
Americans  so  engaged  will  be  aided  and  pro- 
tected :n  this  noble  mission 

For  ourselves,  we  wish  to  express  our  pride 
In  our  son's  commitment  and  that  of  his 
i^jmpanions  now  dead,  and  that  of  his  com- 
panions now  alive,  now  in  Mississippi  acting 
each  hour  to  express  those  truths  that  are 
self-evident. 

In  Wishlngton  4  weeks  a^o.  my  wife  and  I 
m  a  sen.se  made  a  pilgrimage  U)  the  Lincoln 
Mem. -rial  In  the  evening  .md  sto.Ki  in  that 
great  shr.ne  looking  down  pii.st  the  Washmg- 
ti>n  Monument  toward  the  soft  glow  of  the 
light  around  the  White  House  P\ill  ,>f  the 
awe  of  a  great  nation  that  siurounded  us  we 
turned  Uj  read,  embla2<.>ned  In  black  letters 
in  the  white  marble:  "It  is  for  us  the  living  to 
dedicate  lurselves  that  these  dead  shall  not 
have  died  In  vain." 
.\UGL-ST  5.  1964 

Mr  KEATING  -subst-quentlv  .said  Mr 
F»re.sidont.  I  have  talked  with  Mr  and 
Mrs  G  Kximan  several  times  during  this 
tr>-int,'  period.  They  are  wonderful,  ded- 
icated people  who  can  be  juiUIy  proud 
of  the.r  fine  son.  His  dedication  to  the 
American  ideals  of  brotherhood  and  free- 
dom wa.s  the  motivating  force  which  led 
him  to  Mississippi.  H*-  and  Michael 
Schwerner  and  James  Chaney  have  died 
for  those  ideals,  but  our  renewed  dedi- 
cation to  these  values  will  give  meaning 
to  their  lives  and  to  their  deaths 

I  have  received  communications  from 
the  parents  of  these  young  men 
which  indicate  their  own  depth  of  char- 
acter r  extend  t^  the  G  -xlnian  family. 
to  Mr  and  Mrs.  Schwerner.  to  Mr.s  Rita 
Schwerner.  Michael  Schwerner  s  widow, 
and  to  Mrs.  Chaney.  my  heartfelt  sym- 
pathy in  this  hour  of  their  erief. 


\ 
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TRIBUTE  TO   HERBEH  r  HOOVER 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  today 
every  American  must  pause  to  pav  tribute 
to  the  30th  President  of  the  United 
States.  Herbert  Hoover,  truly  a  cituen  of 
the  world.  Born  In  Iowa,  raised  in  the 
Indian  territory  and  in  Oregon,  educated 
In  California — we  are  now  honored  that 
he  makes  New  York  his  home  But  his 
life  has  never  been  motivated  by  sec- 
Uonal  aims  or  by  selfish  goals      It  has 


been  a  life  dedicatt^d  to  honest  humani- 
tarianism 

Scanniim  hi.s  career  is  like  reading  a 
roster  of  the  major  events  of  the  20th 
century— the  openint:  of  Africa  and  Aus- 
tralia, the  Boxer  Rebellion.  World  War 
I.  the  birth  of  aviation  and  radio  com- 
munications. World  War  II,  and  reform 
in  the  American  Government  Yet  what 
IS  most  stnkum  about  hi.s  aecomphsh- 
ment.s  is  that  in  each  case  the  lecuRnl- 
tion  and  the  nlory  wa.s  not  based  on  mili- 
tary, pulitica!.  or  economic  considera- 
tions, but  on  hi.s  humanitarian  actions 
In  the  Boxer  Rebellion  of  1900  he  di- 
recU^d  relief  for  the  victims,  from  1914  to 
19J3  he  personally  distributed  more  than 
So  billion  of  relief  in  Europe;  after  World 
War  II  he  coordinated  the  European  food 
program— this  is  the  Hoover  of  history. 

Only  one  other  American  President  has 
lived  to  the  at'e  of  90.  John  Adams,  a  man 
much  maligned  m  his  own  day.  but  a  man 
who  lived  to  receive  the  gratitude  of  the 
Nation  for  his  fine  deeds  and  courageous 
action.s — and  such  has  been  the  ca.se  with 
Herbert  lioover 

On  the  occasion  of  his  90th  birthday.  I 
am  sure  that  all  .Americans  join  in  warm 
tribute  to  Herbert  Hoover  But  ue  in 
New  York  State  are  particularly  happy 
to  congratulate  this,  our  foremost  citizen 
Governor  Rockefeller  has  proclaimed 
this  Herbert  Hcjover  Day  in  New  York 
State  and  the  Worlds  Fair,  itself  dedi- 
cated to  peace  through  understiinding, 
has  set  aside  this  day  in  honor  of  the 
man  who  has  done  so  much  for  world 
peace  and   world  understanding 

I  extend  to  President  Hoover  and  his 
family  my  own  and  Mrs  Javits'  every 
wish  for  health  and  happin»'s,s. 

Mr  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  various  editorials  paying  trib- 
ute to  former  President  Hoover  may  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  edito- 
rials were  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  follows 

Herbert  Hoover  at  90 
To  start  down  the  Uiat  decade  toward  the 
century  mark  Is  a  triumph  for  any  man  It 
Is  rather  more  for  one  who  has  served  In 
the  taxing  role  of  President  of  the  United 
suites — until  Mr.  Hoover,  only  John  Adams 
had  done  so  But  fcir  Herbert  Hoover  this 
day  Is  not  a  milestone  of  mere  survival. 
His  victory  lies,  rather,  in  the  conquest  of 
obloquy  by  character  and   achievement 

Few   men    have   experienced    the  extremes 
of  public   praise   and   public  scorn   that   Mr 
Hoover  has  known      He  fed   the  children  of 
a    w.ir-ravaged    world,   and    his    name    waa  a 
synonym  for  humaneness      He  came  to  the 
White  Hou.se  on   the  crest  of  a  wave  of   na- 
tional prosperity,  a  unique  President  at  the 
rime,   in   that   he  had   been   neither  a  mili- 
tary hero  nor  a  partisan  leader      Indeed,  he 
was  considered  so  apolitical  that  some  Dem- 
ocrats   Wanted    to    run    him    for    office    and/ 
many   Republican   party  bosses   Mewed   hlm( 
with   grave   distrust      But    the   Nation   as  a  ^ 
whole  acclaimed  him. 

Then  the  wave  of  good  times  receded,  and 
President  H<Mjver  struggled  with  an  economic 
disaster  of  unprecedented  proportions  He 
approached  his  task  with  what,  in  the  con- 
text of  the  times,  was  boldness  and  vigor 
But  the  public  demanded  more,  success,  or 
at  least  the  appearance  of  it  Herbert 
Hoover  could  not  pretend:  he  clung  to  those 
principles  of  government  which  he  had  al- 
ways held,  and  which  he  still  holds  And 
he  went  down   t^j  defeat   In  a  storm  of  dis- 


praise   that    was    heightened    by    both    hys- 
teria  and    calculation. 

Mr  HiKiver  did  more  than  outlive  that 
storm  He  was  called  into  public  Bervtce 
again  and  again,  by  Presidents  both  Demo- 
cratlc  and  Republican,  and  the  pride  in 
which  his  countrymen  had  held  him  was 
renewed  m. irked  now  by  a  growing  affec 
tlon  Herbert  Hoover  has  not  changed  he 
has  never  courted  popularity  by  the  r.iclle 
appeal  of  personality  or  by  adapting  his 
Views  to  the  c\irrent  taste  But  to  the  man 
lie  is.  and  always  ha-s  been,  the  American 
people  I  they  have  done  it  formallv  through 
their  representatives  m  Congress  itssembledi 
extend  their  gratitude,  and  their  very  best 
wishes  on  his  90th  birthday. 

RoovER  AT  aO 
Few  men  of  our  century  and  ''ew  Presi- 
dents ut  the  United  States  have  had  the  ups 
.md  downs  that  Herbert  Hcxiver  went 
through  Only  John  Adams  among  our 
Presidents  lived  to  be  90  years  old — the  age 
.Mr    H'Hjver  reaches  today 

He  himself  has  uilked  with  \HTy  humor 
.ihout  how  he  w.as  popul.ir  for  14  years— 
1918  to  1933 — then  unpopular  for  another  14 
after  which  'life  was  more  complimentary" 
He  w.us  thinking  of  his  humaiutarlan  work 
it  the  end  of  World  War  I.  of  his  Presidency 
ind  then  of  the  great  depression  and  what 
followed  The  return  to  popularity  ciune 
with  a  whole  new  career  that  began  in  1947 
when  Mr  Hixiver  was  72  He  served  for  9 
vears  as  head  of  the  Hoover  Comml.sslon 
whose  recommendations  have  had  a  great 
impact  >.in  Increasing  the  efficiency  of  the 
executive  branch  of  the  Ciovernment 

The  vigor  of  mind  and  body  that  he  dis- 
played in  the  eighth  decade  of  his  life  was 
remarkable  In  itself,  but  also  because  It 
raised  him  to  popular  heights  that  he  had 
never  been  able  to  achieve  before  Like 
Winston  Churchill  In  a  dItTerent  way.  Her- 
bert Hoover  made  his  greatest  mark  at  an 
age  most  people  consider  to  be  "old   ' 

A  new  generation  came  to  know  him  after 
his  long  .si;journ  In  something  approaching 
a  wilderness  of  neglect  A  character  emerged 
that  Americans  came  to  like  as  well  us  ad- 
mire One  had  to  be  a  conservative  to  agree 
with  Herbert  Hoovers  politic. il  ide.is,  but 
everybody  could  agree  that  this  wa.s  a  man 
whose  qualities  were  of   the  first  order 

He  always  took  honors,  like  criticism, 
phlloscjphlcally.  but  the  praise  that  will 
come  to  him  today  is  more  than  a  response 
to  the  fact  that  It  Is  his  90th  birthday  He 
h.us  earned  the  tributes  of  the  Nation  he  Is 
-still  serving  as  he  enters  one  more  decade 
of  life. 

Tkxt   or    HfJOVERs    Message   tor   Birtmd.ay 

Oiu-  American  form  of  civilization  has  been 
deluged  with  rising  criticism,  from  both 
homo  and  abroad  Altogether,  the  critics 
say.  we  seem  to  be  in  a  very,  very  bad  way. 
and  engaged  in  our  decline  and  fall 

Crlticl.sm  Is  no  doubt  go(xl  for  the  soul  but 
we  mu.st  beware  that  It  does  not  upset  our 
confidence  In  ourselves.  So  perhaps  the  time 
ha.i  come  for  Amerlons  to  tnke  stock  and  to 
think  something  g(XKl  about   themselves 

We  could  point  to  our  constantly  Improv- 
ing physical  health  and  lengthening  span  of 
life 

In  the  governmental  field,  we  could  suggest 
that  our  supposedly  decadent  people  still  rely 
upon  the  miracle  of  the  ballot  and  the  legis- 
lative hall  to  settle  differences  of  view,  and 
not  upon  a  secret  police 

CULTURAL     LEVEL     HIi.M 

In  the  cultural  field,  we  c<juld  point  out 
that  we  have  more  young  people  in  high 
schools  and  Institutions  of  higher  learning. 
mi>re  mu'ical  and  literary  organizations, 
greater  distribution  of  the  printed  and 
spoken  word  than  any  other  country 
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On  the  nioriil  and  spiritual  side,  we  could 

..jeest  that  we  alone,  of  all  nations,  fought 
'^freemen  in  two  World  Wars  and  asked  no 

ndemnines,  no  acquisition  of  territory,  no 
domination    over    other    peoples.      We   could 

v.n-    to    a    spirit    of    Christian    compafslon 

Tiich  ;«  ^'>^  world  has  never  seen  and  prove  It 

the  tors  of  food  and  clothing  and  billions 

,f  dollar'^  we  have  provided  as  gifts  In  saving 
hundreds  of  millions  of  people  overseas  from 
'.^mine  .^nd  many  governments  from  collapse. 

ENFORCEMENT    LAX 

Deeplv  as  I  feel  the  lag  In  certain  areas 
which  denies  equal  chance  to  our  Negro 
Dopulation.  I  cannot  refrain  from  saying 
that  our  19  million  Negroes  probably  own 
more  automobiles  than  all  the  220  million 
Russians  and  the  200  million  African  Negroes 
put  lOKether 

We  have  an  alarming  amount  of  crime  and 
youth  delinquency  The  fault,  however,  has 
iseen  Ir.rccly  In  the  failure  of  our  law  en- 
forcement   alter    the    police    have   made   the 

arrest 

Ho[)e  lies  In  the  continuing  expansion  of 
such  organizations  as  the  Boys'  Clubs  of 
.'^leric.t  that  take  underprivileged  boys  off 
ihe  streets  during  their  formative  years  and 
help  them  to  build  sound  minds  and  sound 
hodies  and  most  impvirUint  of  all  sound 
characters 

We  Could  point  out  that  our  American 
system  has  achieved  the  greatest  productiv- 
ity, the  highest  standards  of  living  of  any 
nation  on  earth  True,  we  have  large  natural 
res.3urces — but  other  natlins  also  have  such 
resources  What.  then,  has  brought  us  such 
Abundance'' 

I  have  enjoyed  a  varied  life  and  wide  op- 
ptirtunities  to  discover  the  key.  I  have  seen 
America  m  con'rast  with  many  nations  and 
races  My  profe.ssion  took  me  into  many 
foreign  lands  under  many  kinds  of  govern- 
ment I  have  worked  with  their  great  spir- 
itual leaders  and  their  great  statesmen.  I 
have  seen  freedom  die  and  slavery  arise. 

I  have  worked  In  covernments  of  freemen. 
of  tyrannies,  of  Stx'lallsts  and  of  Communists. 

I  have  Starched  in  these  travels — and 
sought  to  leaJii  from  bcxjks  and  from  the 
leaders  of  other  nations — what  it  is  that  has 
given  .America  this  .superabundance.  What 
IS  the  key  to  It^ 

Tlie  key.  I  am  convinced,  is  that  among  us 
there  is  greater  freedom  for  the  Individual 
man  and  woman  than  m  any  other  great  na- 
tion. In  the  Constitution  and  In  the  Bill 
of  Rights  i\se  enumerated  the  specific  free- 
doms Then  there  are  a  dozen  other  freedoms 
which  are  not  a  matter  of  specific  law — such 
.is  freedom  to  choose  our  own  callings,  free- 
dom to  quit  a  Job  and  seek  another,  freedom 
to  buv  or  not  to  buy.  freedom  for  each  man 
to  venture  and  to  protect  his  success,  always 
subject  to  the  rights  of  his  neighbors.  In 
short,  wc  have  frcfd(jm  of  choice.  And  the 
product  of  our  freedom  Is  the  stimulation  of 
our  energies.  Initiative,  ingenuity,  and  cre- 
ative facilities. 

Freed. im  Is  the  open  window  through  which 
pours  the  sunlight  of  the  human  spirit  of 
human  dignity  With  the  preservation  of 
these  moral  and  spiritual  qualities,  and  with 
Gods  grace,  will  come  further  greatness  for 
our  country. 

Mr  K'^.'iTING  subsequently  said:  Mr. 
President,  today  I  am  pleased  to  join  in 
honoring  the  90th  birthday  of  the  for- 
mer President  of  the  United  States.  Her- 
bert Ho,)\ei-  Mr.  Hoover  has  enjoyed  a 
long  and  honorable  career  of  public  serv- 
ice which  bepan  in  the  terrible  days  of 
the  Fir.st  World  War.  His  first  service 
to  the  people  of  America  was  assistance 
in  the  repatriation  of  nearly  a  quarter 
of  a  million  Americans  who  found  them- 
selves stranded  in  Europe  in  the  late  sum- 


mer of  1914  when  World  War  I  erupted 
and  travelers  checks  were  no  longer  ac- 
cepted in  Europe.  Mr.  Hoover  responded 
later  at  the  request  of  the  French.  Ger- 
man, and  United  States  Governments 
that  he  head  a  committee  for  the  relief 
of  the  millions  left  hungry  and  home- 
less because  of  the  ravages  of  war. 

Mr.  President,  after  the  Second  World 
War,  Mr.  Hoover  became  Director-Gen- 
eral of  the  European  Relief  and  Rehabili- 
tation Commission  which  was  directly 
responsible  for  staving  off  starvation  for 
millions  and  millions  of  people.  Twenty- 
three  countries,  including  the  Soviet  Un- 
ion, owe  a  tremendous  debt  of  gratitude 
to  the  Commission  and  Mr.  Hoovers  in- 
defatigable efforts. 

After  the  Second  World  War.  Mr. 
Hoover  was  again  called  upon  to  put  his 
talents  and  energy  to  work  for  the  wel- 
fare of  a  hungry  and  destitute  postwar 
world.  His  reports  on  the  economic  sit- 
uation in  Germany  and  Austria  and  on 
food  needs  and  conditions  throughout 
the  world  set  guidelines  for  the  United 
Nations  rehabilitation  efforts.  Mr. 
Hoover's  last  official  Government  respon- 
sibility was  the  compiling  of  the  ti-e- 
mendous  studies  on  the  executive  branch 
of  the  Government  known  as  the  Hoover 
Commission  reports.  Millions  of  dollars 
have  been  saved  as  the  result  of  recom- 
mendations made  by  the  Commission 
and  thousands  of  hours  of  administra- 
tive work  and  effort  have  been  spared 
through  the  implementation  of  the  rec- 
ommendations made  by  the  Hoover 
Commission. 

Mr.  President,  the  Nation  today  offers 
its  hearty  congratulations  and  warm- 
est greetings  to  a  great  American  who 
has  served  his  country  wholeheartedly 
and  faithfully  for  more  than  half  a  cen- 
tury. 


LEADERSHIP  IN  LATIN  AMERICA 
AND  AT  HOME 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Mr.  President,  now 
that  we  are  discussing  foreign  aid.  it  is 
appropriate  to  call  attention  to  a  most 
worthwhile  article  by  Romulo  Betan- 
court,  the  distinguished  former  Presi- 
dent of  Venezuela  and  now  a  life  Senator 
in  that  republic,  which  gives  a  vivid  ac- 
count of  how  Venezuela  has  gone 
through  a  6-year  period  of  democratic 
enlightened  government,  the  first  time 
in  the  history  of  Venezuela  that  a  re- 
gime has  survived  its  full  term  ushered 
in  and  followed  by  an  honest  democratic 
election.  This,  in  itself,  is  a  historic 
achievement  and  an  indication  of  what 
can  be  done  in  Latin  America  under 
great  leadership. 

Romulo  Betancourt.  who  deserves  tre- 
mendous credit  for  this  achievement, 
modestly  decries  his  personal  contribu- 
tion, saying: 

An  excessive  amount  of  personal  credit  has 
been  given  to  me  for  what  is  now  called  the 
Venezuelan  miracle.  I  am  certain  that 
ascribing  a  government's  success  to  the  skill 
of  one  man  does  not  serve  the  truth.  More- 
over, It  downgrades  the  chances  that  what 
has  been  accomplished  In  my  country  could 
take  place  elsewhere  under  similar  condi- 
tions. 


But  he  adds : 

To  adopt  an  attitude  of  extreme  modesty 
would  be  hypocritical  and  would  undervalue 
the  role  of  leadership. 

The  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  democ- 
racy everywhere  depends  for  its  success 
on  leadership.  Recent  history  has  bril- 
liantly illustrated  that  axiom.  What 
would  have  happened  in  World  War  II 
had  not  Great  Britain  been  fortunate  in 
the  leadership  of  Winston  Churchill  and 
the  United  States  in  the  leadership  of 
Fi-anklin  Delano  Roosevelt?  Again  and 
again  it  has  been  demonstrated  on  a 
national  scale  at  and  in  smaller  units  of 
State  and  municipality  that  progress  re- 
quires militant,  honest,  courageous,  and 
enlightened  leadership. 

Speaking  of  both  leadership  and  Latin 
America,  the  July  issue  of  Foreign  Af- 
fairs carries  a  magnificent  article  en- 
titled "U.S.  PoUcy  in  Latin  America," 
written  by  our  distinguished  majority 
whip.  Hubert  H.  Humphrey.  He  has  set 
forth  here  what  our  policy  should  be  and 
what  it  seeks.  It  is  a  masterful  summary 
of  the  very  issues  that  are  now  coming 

before  us.  .  .  .    v. 

One  of  the  profound  truths  which  he 
utters  in  the  course  of  this  article  may 
be  found  in  these  words : 

If  the  social  and  economic  objectives  of 
the  Alliance  are  to  be  achieved,  we  must 
lend  our  strong  support  to  those  govern- 
ments and  those  political  parties  which  are 
really  committed  to  the  Alliance  program, 
which  are  committed  to  modifying  the  an- 
tiquated economic  and  social  structure  of 
society.  Although  there  is  and  will  continue 
to  be  "a  wide  variety  of  parties  and  govern- 
ments, we  are  most  likely  to  see  the  aims  of 
the  Alliance  realized  and  our  own  interests 
served  if  we  stro:ig!y  support  reformist  gov- 
ernments like  those  of  Romulo  Betancourt 
in  Venezuela  and  Belatinde  Terry  in  Peru, 
reformist  political  parties  like  thoee  that 
provided  ler.dership  in  the  Caribbean  area 
during  the  past  two  decades,  and  the  Chris- 
tian Democratic  parties  that  are  rapidly 
emerging  as  a  major  political  force  in  South 
America. 

I  might  say  that  the  excellent  pros- 
pectus of  our  Latin  American  poUcy 
which  Hubert  H.  Humphrey  has  given  us 
now  offers  a  most  hopeful  prospect  of 
effective  realization  under  the  leadership 
of  Thomas  C.  Mann,  to  whom  President 
Johnson  has  wisely  entrusted  the  re- 
sponsibility for  carrying  out  this  vast 
program.  No  one  is  better  qualified  by 
experience  and  outlook  than  Assistant 
Secretary  Mann. 

This  article  gives  further  evidence  of 
the  breadth  of  the  knowledge  of  the  able 
senior  Senator  from  Minnesota  and  of 
his  qualities  of  leadership. 

It  is  pertinent  that  two  of  our  leading 
magazines  this  month  carry  leading  arti- 
cles on  Hubert  Humphrey:  one  in  the 
New  Republic  entitled  "Johnson-Hum- 
phrey," and  the  other  in  the  Progressive, 
whose  leading  editorial  is  headlined 
"Humphrey  for  Vice  President." 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  arti- 
cle by  Flomulo  Betancourt  from  the 
Reporter,  entitled  "The  Venezuelan  Mir- 
acle"; the  article  from  Foreign  Affairs, 
by  Hubert  Humphrey,  entitled  "XJ.S.  Pol- 
icy in  Latin  America";  the  leading  edi- 
torial in  the  New  Republic  entitled 
"Johnson-Humphrey";  and  the  editorial 
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in  the  Progressive  entitled  "HrMPHREY 
for  Vice  President"'  be  printed  in  the 
Record  at  this  point  in  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
and  editorials  were  ordered  to  be  print- 
ed in  the  Record,  as  follows; 

[From  the  Reporter.  Aui?  13.  Id64| 
The  Vinezuel.an  MrR.*cxE 
(By  Romulo  Betancmirti 
On  July  26.  the  11th  anniversary  of  the 
founding  of  Pldel  Castro's  revolutionary 
movement,  the  OrganLzatlon  of  American 
States  voted  overwhelmingly  to  condemn 
Cubas  acts  of  aggression  against  Venezuela. 
Ail  the  member  American  gnvernments — 
with  the  single  exception  of  Mexico — have 
now  aclcnowledgcd  the  acts  of  Cuban  sub- 
version, and  15  of  these  governments  have 
also  voted  mandatory  sanctions  at;alnst  the 
aggressor.  Moreover,  the  obligation  to  carry 
out  the  sanctiona  falls  not  only  on  those 
governments  which  voted  In  favor  of  them 
but  also  on  those  which  abstained  or  voted 
agitinst 

These  measures — the  suspension  of  diplo- 
matic relations  and  an  economic  boycott — 
will  have  worldwide  repercussions.  The 
non-Comm.unist  governments  of  Europe  and 
.America  still  trading  with  Communlsr  Cuba 
must  now  thinlc  carefully  before  continuing 
to  defy  the  democratic  consensus  of  the 
Americas.  The  countries  most  directly  at- 
tacked by  Cuba — Venezuela  above  all — can 
now  be  expected  to  undert.tke  an  articulate 
and  vigorous  boycott  against  the  ships  and 
products  of  any  country  that  continues  to 
traffic  with  Castro's  government 

The  results  of  the  foreign  ministers  meet- 
ing proves  that  the  machinery  of  the  inter- 
American  system  can  be  effective  when  gov- 
ernments with  faith  in  collective  action  are 
disposed  to  Invoke  it.  Such.  Indeed,  was  the 
reaction  of  the  Venezuelan  Government 
when  It  Indicted  Cuba  for  threatening  the 
peace  of  the  Americas  by  subversion  and 
terrorism  designed  to  prevent  a  democratic 
election  from  taking  place  in   Venezuela 

The  world's  attention  was  focused  on 
Venezuela  last  December.  For  the  tlrst  time 
in  the  country's  150  years  of  Independence, 
a  freely  elected  president  had  completed  his 
constitutional  5-year  term  and  the  election 
of  a  successor  was  about  to  Uke  place.  The 
election  was  peaceful.  Three  million  peo- 
ple— 94  percent  of  the  electorate,  literate. 
and  illrerate — voted  for  seven  candidates, 
and  Dr  Raul  Leonl  was  elected.  On  March 
II.  1964.  r  lnve8t«d  the  man  who  wa.s  to  suc- 
ceed me  with  the  sash  of  head  of  state. 
Even  the  defeated  candidates  agreed  that 
the  elections  had  been  free  of  any  semblance 
of  fraud  or  the  illegal  support  of  any  candi- 
date by  the  Government  Thus  Venezuela 
demonstrated  that  the  exercise  of  responsible 
representative  government  Is  not  limited  ex- 
clusively to  the  Anglo-Saxon  world  More- 
over, we  Venezuelans  also  proved  that  de- 
mocracy can  defend  itself  against  Commu- 
nist and  reactionary  subversion. 

The  Government  over  which  I  presided  be- 
tween 1959  and  1964  began  under  the  l>est  of 
.luspices.  I  had  obtained  a  c-omfortable 
plurality  of  49  percent  of  all  votes  cast  for 
three  candidates.  A  coalition  of  parties,  rep- 
resenting 90  percent  of  the  voters  made  up 
the  Cabinet  and  supported  the  Government 
in  both  Houses  of  Congress  These  parties 
were  the  Acclon  E)em(Kratioa.  which  I 
founded  In  1947:  the  Union  Republlcana 
IDemocratIca;  and  the  Soclal-Christlano  Co- 
pel.  The  unhappy  memories  of  10  years  of  tyr- 
anny prxluced  both  hope  and  faith  In  this 
new  dem  >cTatlc  experiment  But  there  were 
serious  problems  to  be  dealt  with.  Some 
were  of  Icx;al  origin;  others  were  the  result 
of  outside  influence. 

Social  demands  that  had  long  been  re- 
pressed burst  forth  tumultuously  En- 
couraged by  the  Communists,  200  OOO  unem- 


ployed took  to  Che  streets,  insisting  that  the 
(.;  ivernment  find  j-jme  niiiglcal  way  In  a 
matter  of  weelts  to  solve  problems  accumu- 
lated over  decades  of  corrupt  and  Incom- 
petent regimes  Even  in  the  ranks  of  the 
Government  pwwtles  there  was  doubt  and 
frustration  because  the  administration  was 
not  striding  with  seven-league  boots. 

FIRST    TRUJILLO,    THEN    CASTRO 

Before  long  a  reactionary  conspiracy 
against  the  Government  wits  fonued.  En- 
coiiragwnent.  arms,  and  operatlon.U  bases  In 
Santo  Domingo  were  provided  by  the  dic- 
tator. Rafael  Leonidas  Trujill<j  With  the 
direct  assistance  of  the  despotic  Domlnlcaji 
regime,  a  military  rebellion  erupted  In  San 
Cristobal.  In  the  west  near  the  Colombian 
b-irder,  in  January  I960  Loyal  forces  sub- 
dued it.  and  all  over  the  country  crowds 
poured  Into  the  streets,  expressing  their 
determination  to  defend  tlie  constitution. 
After  this  episode,  my  country  denounced 
Trujillo  and  his  regime  before  the  Organiza- 
tion of  American  States  TrujlUo's  reply 
shi>:ke<l  the  Americas  Some  of  his  men 
threw  a  bomb  at  my  automobile  on  June  24. 
1960  A  colonel,  the  head  of  the  milltajy 
household  of  the  presidency,  died  beside  me 
I  myself  and  the  others  with  me  suffered 
.serious  wounds  For  many  months  I  directed 
the  Government  from  a  sickbed,  with  b<»th 
hands  badly  burned,  my  left  eardrum  d.im- 
aged,  and  my  vision  severely  Impaired 

Meanwhile,  Pldel  Castro's  peculiar  regime 
had  been  installed  It  was  not  at  all  con- 
genial to  me  and,  during  tiie  course  of  a 
meeting  In  Caracas  In  late  January  1959,  I 
told  Castro  that  it  would  be  Imjxisslble  for 
my  Government  to  cooperate  with  him  In 
what  he  called  "a  master  plan  ag.ilrLst  tlie 
gringos  "  He  wanted  a  loan  of  $300  million 
from  Venezuela  to  free  his  Government  from 
dependence  on  the  U  S  sugar  market  quotas, 
:  >ans  from  US.  banks,  and  international 
credit  agencies. 

Several  incidents  contributed  to  the  de- 
terioration of  relations  between  Caracas  and 
Havana  When  "Che"  Guevara  and  Raul 
Castro  tried  to  attend  a  public  meeting  com- 
memorating the  anniversary  of  the  Russian 
revolution  sponsored  by  the  Communist 
Party  In  Caracas  in  1960.  they  were  forbidden 
t  )  enter  the  country.  And  when  the  Cuban 
Government  began  shooting  political  op- 
ponents and  filltng  JaUs  with  political 
prisoners,  my  Government,  true  to  its  prin- 
ciples, reacted  as  it  had  to  the  similar  pro- 
cedures employed  by  TruJlUo  We  publicly 
protested  these  repressive  measures  and  re- 
a.tlrmed  our  support  of  the  efforts  of  the 
Peace  Commission  of  the  OAS  to  stop  this 
display  of  contempt  for  human  dignity  and 
freedom. 

After  TruJUlo's  assassination  and  the 
Cuban  Governments  open  espousal  of  Com- 
munist Ideology  and  its  transformation  into 
Just  one  more  satellite  in  the  Soviet  constel- 
lation Castro  became  the  chief  supplier  of 
money,  arms,  and  instructions  to  the 
enemies  of  Venezuelan  denKjcracy.  Havana 
became  the  conspiratorial  and  supply  center 
of  the  Venezuelan  Communist  Party,  its 
allies,  and  its  accomplices  Activists  spe- 
cializing In  sataotaRe,  bank  holdups,  and 
assassination  were  trained  In  Cuba.  A  wave 
of  terrorism  swept  the  country. 

At  first,  nobody  in  Venezuela  could  be- 
lieve— and  let  this  be  a  warning  to  other 
countries — that  time  bombs,  exploded  In 
crowded  places  without  regard  for  how  many 
would  be  killed  or  wounded,  would  be  used 
as  a  political  Instrument  It  never  occurred 
to  Venezuelans  that  their  own  countrymen, 
backed  by  foreign  governments,  could  ma- 
chinegim  policemen  In  the  bark  from  speed- 
ing cars  No  one  could  believe  that  under 
the  cynical  euphemism  of  "revolutionary  ex- 
propriation" political  groups  could  rob 
banks,  or  that  these  avowed  leftists  could 
promote  armed  Insurrections  with   the  help 


of  reactionary  military  officers  on  the  retlre<i 
lists  But  the  Communists  did  all  of  this 
fomenting  two  Insurrections  at  the  navy 
bases  of  Carupano  and  Puerto  Cabello  in 
1962  that  were  subdued  at  the  cost  of  many 
casualties.  ' 

Far  from  concealing  their  role,  the  Cu- 
bans publicly  and  boiistfully  prtx-laimeu 
their  support  of  the  pyromanUus  arid  dy- 
nanuters  who  were  doing  their  bidding 
Venezuela  was  a  coveted  prize  that  Castro 
wanted  to  offer  to  his  master.  Nlklta  Khru- 
shchev. For  one  thing,  Venezuela  produces 
3  million  barrels  of  oil  a  day  Furthermore 
Venezuela  holds  out  to  the  developing  Latin 
American  countries  a  pattern  of  economic 
growth,  social  change,  and  treed,  m  that  con- 
trasts dramatically  with  the  bankruptcy  In 
pnxluctlon,  backwardness  In  welfare,  and 
hrlng  squads  of  Cuba  At  the  top  of  their 
lungs  the  despots  proclaimed  that  the 
Ve.iezuelan  experiment  had  to  be  destroyed 

Bias  Roca,  the  spokesman  for  the  Cuban 
Communist  Party,  declared  In  a  speech  in 
Havana  on  January  24,  1963:  "When  the 
people  of  Venezuela  are  victorious,  when 
they  get  their  total  independence  from  Im- 
perialism, then  all  America  will  take  Are  all 
America  will  push  forward,  all  America  will 
be  liberated  once  and  for  all  from  the 
ominous  yoke  of  Yankee  Imperialism  Their 
hfc;ht  helps  us  today,  and  their  victory  will 
nxcAti  a  tremendous  boost  for  us  We  will 
no  longer  be  a  solitary  island  of  the  Carib- 
bean facing  the  Yankee  Imperialists,  for  we 
will  have  land  suppcTt  on  the  continent  " 

And  on  April  19.  1962.  Fidel  Castro  exult- 
antly predicted  that  my  Government  would 
be   overthrown    within   a   year. 

FIGHTING    B^CK 

This  Internal  and  external  offensive  did  not 
Intimidate  my  government.  We  returned 
blow  for  blow,  and  at  the  same  time  created 
specialized  units  to  defend  the  public  order 
against  this  new  and  Insidious  type  of  sub- 
version After  a  dani^erous  period  in  which 
stunned  surprise  produced  a  kind  of  jnibllc 
paralysis,  the  country  was  roused  by  a  test  of 
Its  nerve  In  the  form  of  fires.  dyuMmite  blasts. 
and  cowardly  murders  I  appealed  to  the 
people  by  television  and  radio.  Insisting  that 
the  fight  against  orgaruzed  crime  was  not 
only  the  duty  of  the  Government  but  of  the 
whole  Nation.  I  said  many  times  that  de- 
mocracy Is  not  a  lax.  weak,  and  foolish 
mechanism,  incapable  of  defending  Itself 
aijainst  those  who  would  destroy  It.  I  re- 
called that  Mus.solinl  had  been  able  to  estab- 
lish fa-sclsm  In  Italy  because  of  the  Inability 
of  the  parliamentary  regime  to  deal  with  the 
Black-shirts  before  it  wtia  too  late  I  recom- 
mended the  reading  of  Shlrer's  "Rise  and 
Fall  of  the  Third  Reich."  which  tells  how  the 
Welm.ir  Republic  fell  before  Hitler's  Nazi 
gangs  because  of  Its  lack  of  decisiveness  In 
facing  and  shackling  them  when  that  was 
still  possible  The  bookstores  sold  every 
copy  In  stock 

Besieged  by  the  Internal  offensive  of  sev- 
eral groups  of  militarist  orcanlzations  that 
hud  been  trained  and  armed  by  Havana,  the 
Venezuelan  Government  broke  diplomatic 
relations  with  Castro  and  barred  all  ships 
that  had  docked  In  Cuban  ports.  At  the  OAS 
meeting  In  Punta  del  Este.  we  were  among 
the  14  natlon.s  that  voted  to  exclude  the 
Cuban  regime  from  the  inter-American  com- 
mvinlty  In  October  1962.  when  It  was  evi- 
dent that  Cuba  had  been  transformed  into  a 
S*:)vlet  base  for  medium-  and  intermediate- 
range  offensive  missiles,  my  Government  was 
the  first  In  Latin  America  to  mobilize  its 
armed  forces,  and  was  one  of  the  two  gov- 
ernments that  sent  warshl[).s,  planes,  and  a 
.^ubmarlne — our  only  submarine — to  take 
part  In  the  blockade  of  the  Island. 

And,  of  course,  it  was  at  our  request  that 
the  meeting  of  the  OAS  foreign  ministers 
w;vs  held  In  Washington  last  month  to  con- 
.sider  charges  that  Castro  had  clandestinely 
landed    4    tons    of    axms    on    our    northwest 
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coast  for  the  purpose  of  producing  a  blood 
bath  In  Caracas  and  disrupting  the  elections 
that  were  held  on  December  1.  1963.  After 
the  arms  were  seized,  a  special  OAS  commls- 
5,^j;;_-formed  by  Argentina.  Uruguay,  Costa 
Rica.  Colombia,  and  the  United  States — 
weiit  to  Venezuela  on  December  8,  1963,  to 
ex.unme  them  and  determine  their  origin. 
This  commission  confirmed  what  had  already 
been  established  by  the  Venezuelan  Govern- 
ment; I  e..  that  on  the  basis  of  the  evidence 
t,f  manufacturers  in  Italy.  Belgium,  and  the 
ViilteU  States,  the  arms  must  have  been 
sir.ujzglt'd  In  from  Cuba.  There  we-e  not  only 
iiUtoni.ttic  pistols  and  submachine  guns,  but 
mortars,  NATO-type  rifles,  bazookas,  recoil- 
less  cannon,  demolition  charges,  and  thou- 
sands of  rounds  of  ammunition. 

The  31  submachine  guns  and  the  81  auto- 
matic rifles,  together  with  ammuntion.  came 
from  a  lot  sold  to  Cuba  in  1959  by  the  Fabrl- 
que  Natlonale  d'Armes  de  Guerre  of  Belgium. 
According  to  the  general  manager  and  the 
president  of  that  company,  only  in  the 
Cub.m  ar.senals  and  nowhere  else  were  arms 
with  such  special  characteristics  made  to  the 
buyer  s  specifications  to  be  found.  Evidence 
from  the  Italian  Government  and  the  Socleti 
Apparecchlature  Produzloni  Rappresentanze 
Impianti  iSAPRIi  Indicated  that  the  20 
b.u'ook.us  were  part  of  a  lot  sold  to  the  Cuban 
Government  In  December  1959.  And  the  U.S. 
Government  offered  prcK)f  that  the  cannon 
and  mortars  were  part  of  a  lot  delivered  to 
the  Cuban  Government  during  the  Batista 
period 

Otlier  ciinvlnclng  proof  of  the  origin  of  the 
contraband  was  obtameo.  The  craft  that 
cirrled  It  ;u;hore  was  found  in  the  same  spot 
,(S  the  war  materiel;  It  was  a  16-foot  alumi- 
num boat  with  a  Johl^son  outboard  motor 
m.iiiiifacturcd  by  a  Canadian  firm,  which 
stated  that  this  motor  had  been  flown  from 
an  exporting  agency  of  Montreal  to  Havana 
on  October  1.  1963.  It  was  consigned  to  the 
Cuban  National  Institute  of  Agrarian  Re- 
farm.  Poultry  Section,  precisely  1  month  be- 
fore it  was  found  In  the  ParaguanA  Pe- 
ninsula of  Venezuela.  Castro  once  dedicated 
one  of  his  interminable  televised  speeches 
to  a  discourse  on  the  fatness  of  the  Marxlst- 
Lenlnist  chickens  of  the  future  and  to  an 
explanation  of  why  those  of  the  present  were 
all  bones  and  feathers;  the  pip  had  done 
them  In.  Another  explanation  may  lie  In 
the  fact  that  the  poultry  section  of  the 
Cuban  National  Institute  of  Agrarian  Re- 
form is  not  concentrating  all  Its  efforts  on 
promoting  poultry  production  If  It  Is  busy 
smuggling  arms  Into  Latin   America. 

When  discxnercry  of  the  arms  cache  was 
revealed  in  Havana,  official  comment  was 
limited  to  a  statement  that  the  arsenal  had 
l>een  placed  there  by  the  U.S.  Central  Intel- 
ligence Agency  with  the  complicity  of  my 
government.  This  attitude  was  supple- 
mented by  an  insult  to  all  the  American 
governments.  When  the  president  of  the 
OAS  investigating  commission.  Ambassador 
Rodolfo  A.  Wcldmann  of  Argentina,  offered 
the  Cuban  Government  an  opportunity  to 
answer  the  accusations,  the  Cuban  foreign 
minister  rejected  "the  note  of  the  investi- 
gating commission  because  of  its  cynicism." 
He  repeated  the  same  old  story  about  the 
meddling  of  the  CIA  and  denied  that  the 
OAS  had  any  Jurisdiction  over  Venezuela- 
Cuban  relations  "because  of  Its  status  as 
colonial  ministry  for  the  State  Department." 

Thus  all  members  of  the  OAS  are  called 
appendages  of  this  "colonial  ministry" — and 
this  from  people  who  never  get  tired  of  yell- 
ing "Long  live  the  Soviet  chains." 

A  few  weeks  ago,  an  account  of  a  conversa- 
tion held  in  Moscow  between  the  Soviet 
premier  and  William  Benton,  publisher  of 
the  Encyclopaedia  Brltannlca,  appeared  In 
the  US.  press.  There  were  some  very  vague 
allusions  to  the  Cuban  arms  that  had  been 
discovered  In  Venezuela.    Since  I  am  a  friend 


of  former  Senator  Benton's,  I  asked  him  for 
a  firsthand  version.  He  has  informed  me 
that  Khrushchev  Insisted  the  Soviet  and  the 
Communist  Party  take  no  part  In  the  en- 
couragement of  revolutionary  agitation.  "I 
said,  'Let's  take  Venezuela,' "  Mr.  Benton 
wrote  to  me  In  his  account  of  the  conversa- 
tion. "  'President  Betancourt  was  a  legally 
elected  president  of  a  democratic  regime 
which  we  In  the  United  States  respected  and 
admired.  An  effort  made  to  assassinate  him 
was  traced  back  to  Castro  and  Cuba.  The 
Cubans  further  sought  to  foment  revolution 
and  shipped  arms  into  Venezuela.'  The 
chairman  did  not  let  me  continue.  He 
waved  his  hand  at  me  and  said  emphati- 
cally. 'Who  placed  the  arms  In  Venezuela? 
Was  It  Castro?  Was  It  the  CIA?'  I  laughed. 
The  chairman  laughed.  Yes.  he  laughed 
many  times  during  the  Interview.  He  has  a 
very  good  sense  of  humor.  And  he  added 
with  another  laugh,  'Both  things  could  have 
happened.'  " 

There  would  have  been  very  little  laughter 
In  my  country  If  these  arms  had  reached  the 
hands  of  the  Venezuelan  agents  of  Castro. 
Many  dead,  hundreds  of  wounded,  dozens  of 
buildings  destroyed — these  would  have  been 
the  tragic  consequences  for  Caracas.  This 
arsenal,  you  must  understand,  was  not  in- 
tended for  the  small  bands  of  self-styled 
guerrillas  who  flee  from  the  farmers,  the 
armed  forces,  and  their  own  sense  of  failure 
by  hiding  out  In  the  Inaccessible  caverns  of 
the  Sierra  de  Coro.  These  arms  were  dis- 
patched for  the  use  of  activists  trained  in 
Cuba  to  execute  a  surprise  massacre  among 
the  population  of  our  nation's  capital. 

Several  days  after  the  discovery  of  the  arms 
In  Paraguan4,  the  Venezuelan  police  arrested 
Luis  E.  S4nchez  Madero,  one  of  the  heads 
of  PALN,  the  paramilitary  Communist  orga- 
nization. He  had  traveled  to  Cuba  many 
times  under  different  names  with  forged 
passports  and  through  the  rather  casual 
transit  customs  inspections  of  Mexico  and 
Brazil.  He  had  in  his  possession  a  detailed 
description  of  the  strategic  posts — the  ter- 
races of  high  buildings  and  other  places — 
where  weapons  of  great  firepower  were  to  be 
placed  at  D-hour.  It  was  symptomatic  of 
the  criminal  Insanity  of  the  planning  group 
behind  the  Caracas  operation  that  the  mor- 
tars and  machlneguns  were  to  be  placed  in 
the  corridors  of  a  maternity  hospital  where 
the  lives  of  about  400  women  and  their 
babies  would  be  threatened.  Other  weap- 
ons were  to  be  placed  at  the  intersec- 
tions of  the  most  crowded  avenues,  where 
terror  and  death  could  have  reached  unpre- 
dictable magnitude.  All  these  documents, 
written  In  the  hand  of  Sanchez  Madero.  were 
photocopied  and  Included  in  the  report  of 
the  OAS  Investigating  commission. 

I   WILL    NOT  DEVIAT'E 

During  our  fight  against  attack  from  both 
right  and  left,  my  government  never  aban- 
doned democratic  procedures.  There  were 
no  firing  squad  executions,  because  the  Ven- 
ezuelan Constitution  forbids  the  death  pen- 
alty. We  did  suspend  the  activities  of  the 
Communist  Party  and  Its  twin,  the  Revolu- 
tionary Movement  of  the  Left  (MIR).  But 
we  had  no  authority  to  do  more,  and  my 
government  requested  a  ruling  from  our  su- 
preme court  on  the  Illegality  of  both  orga- 
nizations. The  court  validated  the  govern- 
ment's measures. 

The  two  Communist  senators  and  seven 
representatives,  elected  on  the  slate  of  a 
candidate  whom  I  had  defeated  in  the  elec- 
tions, were  the  heads  of  the  rebellion,  acting 
with  Impunity  behind  the  protection  of  their 
parliamentary  Immunity;  it  was  necessary 
to  order  their  arrest  under  the  charge  of  re- 
bellion, and  they  were  duly  prosecuted  and 
sent  to  jail.  Democracy  cannot  defend  Itself 
by  adopting  the  methods  of  dictatorship;  we 
could  not  create  respect  for  the  law  in  a 
country  where  the  will  of  despots  had  ruled 


for  so  many  years  without  following  the  law 
to  the  letter  and  avoiding  the  shortcut  of 
official  repression. 

This  method  of  neutralizing  both  reac- 
tionary and  Communist  subversion  was  com- 
mented on  by  President  Kennedy  during  the 
active  correspondence  we  maintained  from 
the  time  he  entered  the  White  House  until 
that  tragic  day  last  November.  A  paragraph 
of  my  letter  of  May  9,  1962,  said: 

"We  are  hitting  both  groups,  reactionaries 
and  Communists,  in  earnest  and  In  depth 
in  conformity  with  the  Constitution  and  the 
law.  Our  means  are  no  more  expeditious 
than  those  In  the  United  States  and  other 
countries  where  the  representative  form  of 
government  prevails.  We  have  laws,  courts, 
and  legal  procedures  that  work  slowly  and 
not  always  efficiently.  But  the  measures  will 
become  more  and  more  active  and  will  be 
perfected  without  violating  legal  standards. 
The  Impatient  ones  would  like  us  to  go  be- 
yond the  written  law — and  even  beyond  the 
unwritten  but  overriding  law  of  respect  for 
human  dignity.  I  will  not,  however,  deviate 
from  the  course  laid  down  for  me  by  the  fun- 
damental law  of  Venezuela  and  by  my  own 
conscience." 

The  final  results  proved  that  the  policy 
was  a  sound  one.  The  most  dangerotis  Com- 
munist agents,  as  well  as  many  of  their 
allies  from  the  extremist  right,  have  received 
sentences  of  up  to  20  years  in  prison.  And 
there  is  now  a  general  sentiment  in  Vene- 
zuela of  enduring  repudiation  toward  all 
native  Communists  and  their  mentors  In 
Havana.  It  would  be  difficult  to  find  an- 
other country  as  Immune  as  Venezuela  to 
the  totalitarian  virus  that  Cuba  exports 
along  with  money  and  arms  to  Latin  America. 
Tills  Is  why  the  elections  of  December  1963 
and  the  subsequent  transfer  of  power  took 
place  in   perfect  order. 

An  excessive  amount  of  personal  credit 
has  been  given  to  me  for  what  is  now  called 
the  Venezuelan  miracle.  I  am  certain  that 
ascribing  a  government's  success  to  the  skill 
of  one  man  does  not  serve  the  truth.  More- 
over, it  downgrades  the  chances  that  what 
has  been  accomplished  In  my  country  could 
take  place  elsewhere  under  similar  condi- 
tions. 

To  adopt  an  attitude  of  extreme  modesty 
would  be  hypocritical  and  would  under- 
value the  role  of  leadership.  I  do  not  deny 
that  a  part  of  myself  is  deeply  embedded  In 
the  recent  history  of  my  country.  But  it 
must  be  made  clear  that  an  arithmetical 
computation  of  the  strengths  and  weaknesses 
of  a  particular  political  leader  Is  not  the 
key  to  understanding  the  events  taking  place 
In  a  country.  The  factors  are  more  com- 
plex than  that. 

The  basic  fact  that  explains  the  survival 
of  democracy  in  Venezuela  against  all  at- 
tempts to  destroy  it  Is  that  it  had  the  sup- 
port of  the  decisive  majority  of  all  Vene- 
zuelans. The  people — and  I  mean  this  In  all 
sincerity  even  if  the  phrasing  may  seem 
grandiloquent — have  been  the  great  heroes 
of  this  campaign.  Perhaps  other  democra- 
cies can  benefit  from  learning  the  reasons 
why  this  majority  faithfully  and  unhesi- 
tatingly supported  my  administration. 

For  one  thing,  the  government  did  not 
limit  itself  to  maintaining  civil  liberties  but 
also  encouraged  profound  changes  in  the 
antiquated  and  inequitable  social  institu- 
tions of  the  country.  It  did  not  simply  ad- 
minister the  status  quo  for  the  profit  and 
perpetuation  of  a  few.  Instead,  It  eliminated 
vicious  profiteering  by  politicians,  vlgorotisly 
promoted  economic  development  and  orderly 
fiscal  policies,  and  offered  vast  segments  of 
society  opportunities  for  Jobs,  land,  and  ed- 
ucation. In  this  way,  it  demonstrated  that 
even  while  it  is  defending  Itself,  democracy 
can  grow  and  expand  to  meet  the  needs  and 
aspirations  of  the  people. 
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(Prom  Foreign  Affairs  July  1964  | 
US.  PoLiCT  IN  Latin  America 
(By  Hubert  H  Ht  mphreti 
In  any  analyslB  of  Uri  p..;icy  In  Latin 
America,  the  first  question  whuh  should  be 
considered  Is:  What  priority  Is  attached  to 
Latin  America  In  the  wh.ile  spectrum  of  our 
foreign-policy  conalderati.-ns  '  Once  the  rel- 
ative importance  or  unimportance  of  hemi- 
spheric problems  Is  established,  one  can  then 
move  on  to  consider  the  question  of  basic 
US  p  >llcy  in  Latin  Americ.%  Having  de- 
lineated the  fundament.il  linos  of  policy,  one 
can  consider  Anally  the  effective  me.ms  of 
Implementing  It.  On  these  three  questions  I 
shall  focus  my  discussion 

On  numerous  occasions  President  Kennedy 
Indicated  the  priority  he  placed  on  Latin 
America  In  the  total  spectrum  of  forelgn- 
poilcy  considerations  by  describing  It  as  'the 
most  critical  area  In  the  world  "  But  two 
decades  of  constant  precKX-upatlon  with  Eu- 
rope and  Asia  have  left  an  imbalance  In  our 
global  commitments  that  has  not  yet  been 
wholly  rectified  Although  the  United  States 
must  continue  to  be  concerned  with  develop- 
ments m  many  parts  of  the  world.  It  Is  no 
longer  either  necessary  or  possible  for  the 
United  States  to  become  deeply  involved  In 
every  area  of  the  world  and  to  undertake  the 
massive  political,  military,  and  economic 
commitments  that  such  Involvement  entails 
The  breakup  of  the  bl!X)lar  world  of  the 
postwar  era  and  the  emergence  of  Independ- 
ent centers  of  power  In  the  non-Communist 
world  should  In  the  decade  ahead  allow  the 
United  States  greater  freedom  to  concentrate 
Its  resources  In  areas  of  primary  concern  to 
our  national  Interest 

Europe  remains  of  crucial  Importance  In 
our  foreign  policy  considerations  and  will  re- 
tain this  status  for  the  foreseeable  future 
But  while  the  Internal  political,  social,  and 
economic  patterns  of  Europe  are  well  deter- 
mined by  now,  this  Is  not  the  case  with  Latin 
America.  The  future  structure  of  society  and 
the  external  policy  of  La*ln  nations  remain 
unanswered  questions  Marxusm  as  a  guide 
to  social  development  Is  a  spent  force  In  most 
European  countries,  but  It  remains  a  lively 
alternative  In  Latin  America  today  The  ex- 
ample of  Cuba  suggests  both  the  l.^mledlacy 
of  the  Marxist  threat  to  U  S  interests  and  the 
nature  of  the  problems  which  we  face  when 
Marxism  Is  accepted  as  a  guide  to  the  devel- 
opment of  a  Latin  American  society 

The  obvious  geopolitical  fact<irs  of  prox- 
imity, size  and  population  make  the  Latin 
American  Continent  of  particular  impor- 
tance to  us.  Central  and  South  America 
form  a  land  mass  over  twice  the  size  of  the 
United  States  and  larger  than  non-Commu- 
nist Asia.  The  com.blned  present  popu- 
lation of  200  million  l.<»  likely  t.i  approximate 
450  to  500  million  by  the  year  2'XH1 

Un'lke  Asia.  Latin  .\merlca  enJ'Us  a  bal- 
ance between  populate  n  and  Kind  .tnd  at  the 
siime  time  is  rich  In  n.itural  resources 
Aside  from  Europe.  Canada  and  Japan,  It 
is  both  the  largest  m.irket  f'lr  American 
exports  and  the  principal  sour^^e  of  many  raw 
materials  Imported  by  the  United  States  It 
Is  the  recipient  of  the  largest  capital  In- 
vestment, presently  totaling  nver  $8  billion 
Trade  with  Latin  America  totaled  over  $6  6 
bllllnn  In  1963.  amounting  to  over  three- 
fourths  of  our  total  trade  with  the  southern 
half  of  the  world  With  imports  of  $34  bll- 
llnn In  1963.  the  United  States  remains  by 
far  the  most  Important  market  for  Latin 
American  exports 

These  economic  and  phvslcal  data  only  be- 
gin to  Indicate  the  importance  of  U-itln 
America  to  the  United  States  A  common 
European  Inheritance  htus  left  in  the  .Amer- 
icas. North  and  South,  a  widespread  belief  In 
constitutional  government.  In  political  de- 
mocracy, and  a  belief  In  the  dignity  of  the 
Individual  resulting  from  .i  cimmon  Judaeo- 
Chrlstlan    tradition.      In    short,    the    United 


States  and  Latin  America,  though  different 
m  many  wavs  share  a  poUtlclal.  religious 
and  cultural  tradition  that  is  Western  txM  h 
In  origin  and  content 

Ln  the  blp>olar  world  of  the  past  two  dec- 
ades b<jth  the  United  States  and  Latin 
America  faced  a  common  threat  of  Com- 
munist imperialism  directed  fmm  the  Soviet 
Union  With  the  breakup  of  the  bipolar 
world  and  the  emergence  of  ut  least  four 
centers  of  power  -the  United  States,  the 
Soviet  Union.  Western  Europe  and  mainland 
China  the  position  <if  the  We.--iern  Hcmlfi- 
phere  in  world  power  relationships  Is  chang- 
ing. East-West  relationships  have  been  modi- 
fled  while  the  futi  re  pattern  of  North-Stnith 
reliitlonships  is  not  yet  settled. 

The  emergence  of  a  {xiwerful  Western  Eu- 
rope- -likely  to  pursue  a  more  Independent 
foreign  policy — makes  hemispheric  ccxipera- 
tlon  more  urgent  If  the  nations  of  this  heml- 
."^phere  arc  not  only  to  solve  their  Immediate 
Internal  problems  but  to  play  a  proper  role 
In  world  affairs  In  future  decades  Although 
the  decade  of  the  1960s  Is  a  crucial  one  tor 
the  United  States  and  Ljitin  America,  the 
development  of  <iur  hemispheric  policy  should 
IcM.k  two  or  tliree  decades  ahead  We  must 
keep  in  mind  not  only  the  political,  economic 
and  social  problems  that  confront  Latin 
America  In  t-he  1960s  but  also  the  position 
of  the  Western  Hemisphere  In  the  Interna- 
tional relations  of  the  1980s  and  1990s  If 
the  hemisphere  ren^alns  united.  It  can.  with 
a  population  of  900  million  people  by  the 
year  2000  and  a  level  of  economic  develop- 
ment that  Its  resources  indicate  Is  possible 
play  a  major  role  In  shaping  the  world  of 
future  decades,  regardless  of  events  In  Asia. 
Europe,  or  the  Soviet  Union  But  neither 
unity  within  Latin  America  Itself  nor  unity 
withm  the  hemisphere  is  gu.iranteed  Our 
policy  should  be  designed  U>  discourage  intra - 
hemispheric  rivalry  which  would  B.ilkanlze 
the  continent,  as  well  as  to  prevent  Commu- 
nist subversion  which  would  divide  the  hemi- 
sphere Into  an  endless  struggle  between  Com- 
munist and  non -Communist  states 

Our  concept  of  hemispheric  unity  should 
not  t>e  defined  In  any  exclusive  sense  that 
would  actively  discourage  a  greater  Western 
European  contribution  to  the  social,  eco- 
nomic, and  cultural  development  of  Latin 
America  Indeed,  we  should  actively  en- 
courage Europe  to  expand  Its  Involvement  In 
Latin  America,  both  In  terms  of  long-term 
development  <isslstance  and  expMin.«ilt)n  of  ex- 
isting cultural  and  educational  proi^rams 
But  we  cannot  view  with  etiuanlmlty  the 
separation  of  Latin  America  from  the  United 
States  and  Europe  in  favor  of  an  exclusive 
association  or  Identification  with  the  "third 
world  "  Latin  countries  will  and  should  con- 
tinue to  be  different  from  both  the  United 
States  and  Europe,  but  they  need  not  see 
their  own  future  de.stlny  In  terms  of  the  non- 
Western  southern  half  of  the  world  Ju.st  be- 
cause they  share  with  the  societies  of  Asl.i 
and   Africa  a  less  developed  status 

Although  President  Kennedy  altered  the 
priority  which  we  attach  to  Latin  American 
problems.  It  remains  for  his  successors  fully 
to  translate  that  priority  within  the  machin- 
ery of  the  US.  Go. ernmcnt  In  one  of  his 
first  official  decisions.  President  Johnson 
acted  to  end  the  division  of  authority  that 
had  h:',mpered  policy  Implementation  and  to 
iipgr  ide  the  statu.i  of  top  offlcials  respon- 
sible for  our  relations  with  Latin  America 
This  upgr.xding  must  continue  and  should 
e'.entuiUy  result  In  the  establishment  of  an 
under  secretary  post  In  the  State  Depart- 
ment and  high-ranking  pf)«Jtlons  In  our  de- 
fense, intelligence  and  Informitlon  agencies 
as  well  When  w»  see  the  .secretary  of  State 
or  Defense  directly  Involved  in  the  problems 
of  US.  relations  with  Brazil  or  Argentina  and 
an  A',slstant  Secretary  of  .State  beUu*  dis- 
patched to  deal  with  a  problem  In  southeast 
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reflect  the  set  of  priorities  enunciated  bv 
President  Kennedy  In  describing  Latin  Amer- 
ica luj  'the  most  critical  area  in  the  world  ■ 
II 
Turning  now  to  policy  within  the  hemi- 
sphere,  it  remains  my  belief  that  the  basis 
of  our  policy  for  Latin  America  should  be 
the  .Alliance  for  Progress  as  originally  con- 
ceived by  President  Kennedy  and  agreed  to 
by  the  20  American  Republics  In  the  Cbart«r 
of  Punt  I  del  Este  The  aim  of  the  .Mllanoe 
Is  summarized  In  the  Declariition  of  tlie  Peo- 
ples of  the  .Americas  which  precedes  the 
Charter  to  unite  In  a  common  effort  to 
bring  our  people  accelerated  economic  prog- 
ress and  broader  social  Justice  within  the 
framework  of  personal  dignity  and  personal 
liberty  "  This  objective  Is  to  be  lmplem«it«<l 
through  system. itic  social  and  economic  pro- 
grams designed  to  abolish  the  shocking  eco- 
nomic and  social  inequality,  between  prlvi- 
leged  and  Impoverished,  between  glittering 
capitals  and  festering  slum.«  between  boom- 
ing Industrial  regions  and  primitive  rural 
areitj!  The  Alliance  Is  designed  to  be  a 
pe.iceful  alternative  to  violent  revolution  In 
meeting  the  challenge  of  an  unjust  socio- 
economic  order 

In  dlsciisslng  the  Alliance.  I  am  making 
several  assumptions  which  cannot  be  spelled 
out  in  a  brief  article  i  1  i  that  Latin  America 
is  not  a  homogeneous  unit,  but  a  continent 
of  widely  diversified  peoples,  sharply  varied 
economies  and  both  highly  advanced  and 
gro.ssly  undeveloped  regions,  \2\  that  we  rec- 
ognize the  differences  between  Individual 
countries  and  adjust  our  policies  accordingly, 
and  (3»  that  the  actions  of  Latin  American 
Countries  are  far  more  Important  than  those 
of  the  United  States  in  .iccompli.slung  the 
goals  of  the  Alliance  for  Progress 

In  recent  months,  questions  have  ,irlsen 
both  in  this  country  and  in  Latin  ,'\merlca 
about  the  validity  of  the  original  concep- 
tion of  the  .Alliance  and  about  the  strength 
of  the  US  commitment  to  It  Today  ure 
are  told  by  some  that  the  great  mistake  cf 
.Alliance  officials  was  In  arousing  hopes  and 
expectations  that  could  not  l>e  fulfilled  We 
are  told  that  what  Is  needed  are  fewer  state- 
ments about  the  philosophy  of  the  .Alliance, 
the  Ideology  of  the  .Alliance,  fewer  broad- 
gaged  political  doctrines  and  more  hard- 
headed  pragmatic  emph.isls  on  economic 
lending  programs  Such  an  appraisal  reflects 
a  misunderstanding  of  current  conditions 
-iiid  trends  in  Latin  .America  It  reflects  a 
misunderstanding  of  what  President  Kennedy 
hatl  In  mind  In  launching  the  .Alliance  for 
Progress 

It  was  recognized  from  the  beginning  that 
the  success  of  the  grand  strategy  for  coopera- 
tion with  Luitin  America,  the  .Alliance  for 
Progress,  depended  on  more  than  economic 
development  It  was  realized  that  for  the 
policy  to  .'U  1  eed  the  .AUiar.ce  must  have  a 
political  coi:tent  and  an  Ideological  sub- 
stance. In  addition  to  a  strong  prt>gram  of 
economic  development  It  must  come  to 
symbolize  the  hopes  and  ..isplratlons  of  both 
the  elite  groups  and  the  masses  of  Latin 
American  people  It  mu5t  have  a  mystique 
all  Its  own.  cap.iblc  of  inspiring  a  following. 
President  Kennedy  himself  was  the  symbol 
of  the  Alliance,  the  symbol  of  the  hope  and 
imagination  which  Is  needed  He  realized 
that  though  Latin  America  faces  grave  eco- 
nomic pr<jblems.  these  must  be  seen  wltbln 
a  broader  political  context  It  Is  not  Just  a 
matter  of  satisfying  physical  needs  and  rais- 
ing material  standards  of  living.  What  Is 
more  Important  l.s  the  problem  cif  Inspiring 
hope,  of  commanding  the  Intellectual  and 
emotional  allegiance  of  those  wh(j  will  shape 
the  society  —  both  the  elite  groups  and  the 
popular  classes.  He  realized  that  the  hopes 
and  expectations  aroused  could  not  all  be 
satisfied  in  the  Immediate  future— nor  need 
they  be  What  can  be  accomplished  In  a 
material   sense  In  a  very  limited  period  of 
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time  win  always  fall  short  of  expectations. 

This  should  not  discourage  us.  What  is  im- 
portant Is  that  we  be  prepared  to  give  some 
evidence  that  progress  Is  being  made,  that 
material  betterment  Is  on  the  way,  and  that 
there  is  .sound  reason  for  believing  that  the 
unmet  material  problems  of  society  will  be 
solved  m  the  future  This  means,  of  course, 
that  wp  must  have  both  short-range  socially 
uriented  pri)Jects  to  give  visible  evidence  of 
immediate  progress,  and  long-range  develop- 
ment projects  which  arc  essential  to  Improv- 
ing the  condition  of  the  society.  I  believe 
that  President  Johnson  shares  this  view. 
His  speech  of  May  11  to  the  Latin  American 
iimba.ssadors  clearly  Indicates  that  he  under- 
stands that  mere  pragmatic  economic  pro- 
crams  are  not  enough,  that  the  Alliance  Is 
Ddlltlcal  and  social  as  well  as  economic  In 
nature 

Much  of  the  premature  pesslmlslm  that 
has  been  expressed  about  the  Alliance  re- 
sults therefore  from  a  misunderstanding  of 
Its  original  concept,  from  an  underestima- 
tion of  the  mai^nltude  of  the  task  and  from 
mistaken  analogies  based  on  European  ex- 
perience  under   the   M;u-shall  plan. 

Tcxlay  we  should  be  well  aware  that  nos- 
talgic recollection  of  the  dramatic  success  of 
the  Marshall  plan  In  restoring  economic  and 
social  vitality  to  the  war-ravaged,  but  highly 
advanced,  modern  scx^letles  of  Western 
Europe  does  little  to  Illuminate  the  path  to 
speedy  economic  and  social  development  In 
underdeveloped  areas  of  Latin  America.  The 
reform  and  modification  of  social  and  eco- 
nomic traditions  that  have  persisted  for  two 
centuries  are  not  going  to  be  accomplished 
in  2  years-  and  probably  not  In  a  decade. 

In  view  of  the  criticism  leveled  at  the  Al- 
liance, the  persistence  of  political  Instability 
in  many  countries  and  the  ever-present 
Communist  threat  In  others,  some  will  be 
tempted  to  abandon  the  original  emphasis 
of  the  Alliance  on  radical  economic  and  so- 
cial reform  Some  will  be  templed  to  re- 
turn to  levs  venturesome,  more  conventional 
goals  to  place  less  emphasis  on  reform  and 
m.ore  on  working  with  the  established  groups 
to  mlnln;i/.e  p(jllllcal  Instability.  Indeed, 
there  are  those  who  believe  we  should  aban- 
don otir  Identification  of  the  Alliance  with 
peaceful  revolution,"  with  rapid  reform  of 
the  economic  and  s<x'lal  structure  of  Latin 
.American  societies  I  believe  this  would  be  a 
grave  mistake 

.Although  the  observation  that  Latin  Amer- 
ica Is  In  the  midst  of  a  political,  economic, 
and  sc>clal  revolution  has  become  a  common- 
place. It  is  true  Only  a  few  decades  ago  It 
could  be  said  that  the  fatalism  of  most  Latin 
.Americans  wa.s  well  expressed  In  the  remark 
of  the  late  19th-century  Chilean  President 
Barros  Lucco  "There  are  only  two  kinds  of 
problems  facii>g  society:  those  which  get 
solved  by  themselves  and  those  which  defy 
Solution  "  I  oday.  however.  In  most  Latin 
American  mnions  there  Is  not  only  a  burn- 
ing awareness  of  the  enormous  human  cost 
of  perpeiuating  a  status  quo  which  exploits 
the  many  for  the  benefit  of  the  few.  but  also 
a  well-developed  consciousness  that  the 
statu.-^  quo  can  be  changed,  that  radical  Im- 
provement In  the  condition  and  status  of  the 
mass  of  the  people  can  be  achieved  through 
deliberate,  systematic  political  action.  For 
the  deprived  niitss  of  the  people,  the  status 
quo  is  no  longer  a  btirden  to  be  patiently 
borne,  but  an  Incubus  to  be  cast  off.  Is  It 
appropriate  t^)  define  .Alliance  policy  as  favor- 
ing social  "'revolution" — or  should  this  word 
be  avoided  In  favor  of  "evolution"  or  some 
other  expression''  "Evolution,"  If  carefully 
examined,  proves  to  be  Inadequate,  for  it  Im- 
plies an  unconscious,  nondeliberate  change 
that  is  rlow  and  gradual  What  Is  required 
Is  conscious,  rapid  change  In  the  socio- 
economic strticture.  a  process  that  can  cor- 
rectly and  precisely  be  called  a  revolution. 
If  u.sod  not  as  a  slogan  but  In  Its  precise 
sense,  the  policy  of  peaceful  social  and  eco- 


nomic revolution  Is  a  correct  characteriza- 
tion of  Alliance  policy.  We  should  not  hesi- 
tate to  Identify  ourselves  with  It  In  Latin 
America,  Just  as  President  John.'^on  asso- 
ciated himself  with  It  In  his  "war  on  poverty" 
throughout  the  world  when  he  recently  re- 
marked: "If  a  peaceful  revolution  In  these 
areas  Is  Impossible,  a  violent  revolution  Is  In- 
evitable." 

In  the  revolutionary  atmosphere  which 
does  exist  In  a  number  of  important  Latin 
American  countries,  ideological  factors  are 
often  as  important  as  straight  economic  pro- 
grams. I  am  Impressed,  for  example,  with 
the  fact  that  the  governments  which 
achieved  the  greatest  political  stability  and 
economic  progress  in  the  last  decade  were 
the  strongly  Ideological  democratic  parties 
led  by  Betancourt,  Jose  Figueres.  and  Mufioz 
Marln.  I  am  Impressed,  too,  by  the  fact 
that  the  two  fastest  growing  political  move- 
ments in  the  larger  countries  of  South  Amer- 
ica today  are  the  two  most  intensely  ideolog- 
ical movements — the  Marxist  and  the  Chris- 
tian Democratic 

Both  of  these  are  flourishing,  particularly 
among  the  younger  groups.  We  should  not 
forget  that  half  of  the  population  of  Latin 
America  tday  Is  under  18.  In  a  discussion 
of  the  present  situation  in  Latin  America 
with  a  distinguished  Latin  American.  Dr. 
Rafael  Caldera  of  the  COPEI  Party  in  Vene- 
zuela, we  agreed  that  one  reason  why  his 
party  and  other  Christian  Democratic  parties 
In  South  America  are  flourishing  today 
among  the  impatient,  idealistic  younger 
groups  Is  that  they  offer  an  ideological  al- 
ternative to  Marxism,  an  integrated  ap- 
proach to  the  political,  economic,  and  social 
problems  of  society.  I  know  that  we  prag- 
matic North  Americans  find  It  difficult  to 
understand  why  a  Latin  American  considers 
the  philosophy  and  Ideology  of  a  party  as 
Important  as  the  specific  practical  measures 
It  recommends.  We  are  only  now  coming  to 
realize  that  the  Ideological  basis  of  commu- 
nlBin~-not  Its  economic  critique — Is  its  prin- 
cipal attraction  for  students  and  educated 
groups  In  Latin  America.  It  is  for  that 
reason  that  communism  captures  the  uni- 
versity before  the  slum. 

If  the  social  and  economic  objectives  of  the 
Alliance  are  to  be  achieved,  we  must  lend  our 
strong  support  to  those  governments  and 
those  political  parties  which  are  really  com- 
mitted to  the  Alliance  program,  which  are 
committed  to  modifying  the  antiquated  eco- 
nomic and  social  structtire  of  society.  Al- 
though there  Is  and  will  continue  to  be  a 
wide  variety  of  parties  and  governments,  we 
are  most  likely  to  see  the  aims  of  the  Alliance 
realized  and  our  own  Interests  served  If  we 
strongly  support  reformist  governments  like 
those  of  Romulo  Betancourt  in  Venezuela 
and  Belaunde  Terry  In  Peru,  reformist  politi- 
cal parties  like  those  that  provided  leadership 
In  the  Caribbean  area  during  the  past  two 
decades,  and  the  Christian  Democratic  par- 
ties that  are  rapidly  emerging  as  a  major 
political  force  In  South  America. 

in 

It  would  be  a  mistake  to  Interpret  the  Al- 
liance program  exclusively  in  terms  of  a  so- 
cial and  economic  revolution  and  to  Ignore 
the  equally  Important  aim  of  building  politi- 
cal democracy  and  constitutional  govern- 
ment. As  the  first  US  Coordinator  of  the 
Alliance  for  Progres,"?,  Ambas.sador  Teodoro 
Moscoso,  once  remarked,  "Free  countries  do 
not  develop  on  bread  alone."  The  quest  for 
first-class  citizenship,  the  growth  of  repre- 
sentative political  Institutions,  and  the  ac- 
complishment of  economic  and  social  reform 
within  the  framework  of  constitutional  gov- 
ernment are  an  essential  part  of  the  Alliance. 
as  President  Johnson  emphasized  once  again 
In  his  speech  of  May  11.  And  the  Indispen- 
sable Ingredient  for  successfully  achieving 
both  the  socioeconomic  and  the  political 
goals  of  the  Alliance  Is  political  leadership. 
If  there  has  been  one  preeminent  disappoint- 


ment about  the  Alliance  In  Its  first  3  years, 
it  is  the  failure  of  many  Latin  American 
countries  to  come  forth  with  able,  responsi- 
ble political  leaders  who  are  capable  of  mo- 
bilizing support  for  Alliance  programs,  of 
building  political  institutions  and  adminis- 
trative structures  which  are  able  to  sustain 
and  implement  the  basic  modifications  of  so- 
ciety that  are  needed.  We  have  seen  a  num- 
ber of  cases  where  constitutional  government 
has  been  interrupted,  sometimes  because  an 
elected  government  proved  to  be  incompe- 
tent: in  other  cases  because  fragile  constitu- 
tional structures  and  political  institutions 
were  unable  to  withstand  the  assault  of  non- 
constitutional  groups — usually  led  by  the 
military — intent  on  seizing  power.  It  is  this 
situation  that  has  confronted  our  policy- 
makers with  one  of  the  most  sensitive  policy 
dilemmas  of  the  past  3  years. 

How  does  the  United  States  deal  with 
governments  that  have  come  to  power 
through  nonconstitutlonal  means?  We  of 
course  cannot  determine  the  type  of  govern- 
ments that  take  office  In  Latin  American 
countries.  We  have  no  choice  but  to  work 
with  many  governments.  But  we  should 
distinguish  between  constitutional  govern- 
ments pursuing  progressive  policies  and 
those  which  shoot  their  way  to  power.  We 
may  not  be  able  to  prevent  the  emergence 
of  Juntas,  but  we  can  and  should  distinguish 
between  dictators  and  democrats.  In  those 
Instances  when  we  must  temporarily  deal 
with  nonconstitutlonal  governments,  we 
should  use  all  our  levers  of  Influence  to 
restore  constitutional  government  at  the 
earliest  possible  time. 

The  problem  confronting  us  is  made  even 
more  difficult  when  a  constitutional  govern- 
ment Is  overthrown  In  order  to  meet  an  ac- 
knowledged Communist  threat  or  to  uproot 
Communist  infiltration  that  has  progressed 
under  the  protection  of  democratic  Institu- 
tions. This  should  not  be  a  pretext  for  cir- 
cumvention of  constitutional  procedures  or 
for  maintaining  military  Juntas  In  power  In 
violation  of  the  constitution.  In  those  ex- 
traordinary situations,  certainly  we  should 
be  reluctant  to  embrace  a  new  government 
before  waiting  to  discover  whether  purges, 
military  decrees,  censorship,  revocation  of 
political  rights  and  mass  arrests  represent  a 
momentary  aberration  or  a  permanent  char- 
acteristic of  the  regime.  Simllarily,  pledges 
of  economic  assistance  under  the  Alliance  for 
Progress  should  naturally  await  evidence  that 
the  new  government  will  meet  the  standards 
for  economic  assistance  specified  In  the  Al- 
liance Charter. 

In  dealing  with  these  situations  we  should 
always  keep  in  mind  the  results  of  our  policy 
of  embracing  "anti-Communist"  military 
dictators  during  much  of  the  1950's — results 
dramatically  Illustrated  when  an  American 
Vice  President  was  nearly  mobbed  In  Cara- 
cas in  1958. 

The  use  of  anticommunlsm  as  a  deceptive 
slogan  in  the  past  should  not  blind  tis  to 
the  true  nature  of  the  Communist  threat  In 
this  hemisphere  today.  This  threat  Is  real 
and  must  be  met  if  hemispheric  tonlty,  po- 
litical democracy,  and  socioeconomic  prog- 
ress are  to  be  achieved. 

The  record  of  Venezuelan  President  Rom- 
ulo Betancourt  merits  attention  in  this 
regard  because  it  reveals  rare  insight  into 
the  nature  of  the  Communist  threat  in  the 
Western  Hemisphere.  In  confronting  the 
Communist  problem,  he  has  kept  in  mind 
the  distinction  between  the  three  salient 
strands  of  the  Communist  threat  in  Latin 
America:  First,  the  ideological  strain  which 
was  discussed  earlier;  second,  the  appeal  of 
the  Communist  economic  model  as  a  solu- 
tion to  the  economic  needs  of  impoverished 
people;  third,  the  attempt  of  a  Communist 
regime — Cuba,  for  example — and  Communist 
groups  within  Latin  American  countries  to 
subvert  non-Communist  governments 
through  armed   attack.  Internal   terrc«-,  and 
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sabotage,  through  propaganda  or  through 
quiet  inflltratlon  and  popular-front  move- 
ments. 

One  cannot  meet  the  appeal  of  the  second 
with  solutions  appropriate  unly  for  the  third 
The  economic  threat  cannot  be  met  by  mili- 
tary solutions,  but  rather  by  programs  which 
fall  under  the  Alliance  er!ectue  mobiliza- 
tion uf  resources  and  accomplishment  of  re- 
forms by  local  governments,  combined  with 
V  S  help  in  the  form  of  loans,  fotxl  for  peace, 
the  Peace  Corps  and  technical  assistance 
The  security  problem  cannot  be  met  alone 
by  these  economic  programs,  but  requires 
measures  which  are  primarily  paramilitary, 
political,  and  propagandlstic 

One  should  not  conclude  that  the  face  of 
the  Communist  threat  In  Latin  America  Is  al- 
ways the  same  It  Ls  not  The  approach  and 
tactics  of  Communist  Parties  vary  from  coun- 
try to  country.  In  Bra/U.  Communist  In- 
flltra-.ion  from  the  top  by  a  government  tol- 
erant of  Communist-oriented  groups  posed  a 
quite  dlfTerent  problem  from  that  in  Vene- 
zuela. Different  again  is  the  situation  in 
Chile,  where  a  Communist-Socialist  coalition 
seeks  power  through  regular  elections  to  be 
held  later  this  year.  Methcxls  of  combating 
Communist  Infiltration  must  be  adapted  to 
the  situation. 

Subversion  from  abro.ul  remains  a  major 
aspect  of  the  Communist  thre.it  to  manv 
Latin  American  countries,  particularly  those 
in  the  Caribbean— and  the  principal  source 
of  this  subversion  continues  to  be  Castro's 
Cuba  The  case  of  Venezuela  Is  a  good  Il- 
lustration. For  Venezuela  today,  as  for  many 
other  Latin  American  neighbors,  the  Castro 
government  in  Cuba  Ls  not  a  nuisance  to  be 
Ignored  but  a  menace  U>  be  eliminated  Com- 
munist subversion  from  Cuba  Is  not  a  myth" 
U)  be  exposed  but  an  ever-present  reality  to 
be  faced. 

The  report  Issued  In  February  of  this  year 
by  the  Organization  of  American  States 
makes  It  indisputably  clear  that  Cuba  htu^ 
smuggled  arms  to  terrorists  In  Venezuela 
There  is  now  photographic  evidence  of  the 
plan  and  plot  to  subvert  the  Betancourt  gov- 
ernment at  the  time  ot  the  election  last  De- 
cember. 

What  should  the  US  position  be  In  such 
cases^  Our  national  policy  should  be  one  of 
clear  unequivocal  support  for  taking  the 
nece-seary  stepe  to  cut  otT  arms  shipments 
from  Cuba  to  Venezuela  or  any  other  Latin 
American  nation.  Cuba  must  not  be  per- 
mitted to  be  an  arsenal  for  terrorism  revo- 
lution, and  chaos.  Instead  of  merely  worry- 
ing about  governments  of  friendly  countries 
being  able  to  stay  In  power  and  resist  vio- 
lence we  should  choke  otf  the  source  of  that 
violence. 

I  believe  that  we  should  wholeheartedly 
support  the  poBltlon  of  the  Venezuelan  Gov- 
ernment In  the  OAS,  where  It  has  requested 
Joint  sanctions  against  Cuba  I  hope  that 
the  required  action  can  be  accomplished 
within  the  framework  of  the  OAS.  But  If  It 
cannot,  this  should  not  mean  that  we  will 
permit  friendly  governments  like  that  In 
Venezuela  to  remain  defenseless  because  of 
the  inaction  of  Its  neighbors  The  existing 
machinery  of  the  OAS  should  not  be  per- 
mitted to  impede  the  successful  handling  of 
problems  of  this  sort 

There  may  be  Instances  where  It  Is  actual- 
ly preferable  to  Uike  bilateral  action  to  meet 
a  Communist  threat  rather  than  require  the 
participation  or  approv.il  of  all  members  of 
the  OAS  An  effective  response  to  Conunu- 
nlst  subversion  does  not  alwavs  require  that 
all  Latin  American  governments  publicly  and 
f.fflcially  take  a  strong  positive  pr.sition  Un- 
due pressure  to  do  so  may  s<jmetimes  be 
counterproductive,  by  weakening  the  politi- 
cal position  of  a  government  which  Is  funda- 
mentiiUy  antl-Communlst  but  whose  free- 
dom of  action  Is  restricted  by  a  delicate  bal- 
ance of  internal  political  force  The  ma- 
chinery  of   the    OAS   should    be   sufBclently 


tlexlble  to  pem^lt  bilateral  action  as  well  as 
multilateral  action  where  It  may  be  required 
I  do  not  tavor  a  military  invasion  of  Cuba 
Even  less  do  I  favor  bo  great  a  preoccupation 
with  Cuba  that  all  other  hemispheric  issues 
are  Ignored      But  so  lotig  as  the  stated  pur- 
pose  of    the   Castro   regime   Is    to   export    Its 
Communist     revolution.     It    will     remain     a 
threat  to  many  Latin  American  governments 
So   long  as   It  remains  a   threat   to  them.   It 
remains  much  more  than  a  nuisance  to  the 
United  States     For  our  own  interests  are  In- 
extricably bound  up  with  those  of  our  neigh- 
bors In  the  hemisphere 

IV 

In  Implementing  the  policy  outlined  above 
It  should  be  understood  that  methods  must 
vary  from  country  to  country,  that  L^  S  ac- 
tion In  Implementing  the  Alliance  for  Prog- 
ress Is  dependent  upon  the  actions  of  Latin 
American  countries  For  the  Immediate  fu- 
ture I  would  mention  several  lines  of  action 
which  might  be  effective  in  realizing  our  ob- 
jectives. If  rapid  progress  Is  to  be  made  In 
achieving  the  so«.-ial  and  economic  objec- 
tives of  the  Alliance  for  Progress,  It  will  re- 
quire In  the  next  decade  both  greater 
mobilization  of  resources  bv  Latin  American 
governments  and  a  larger  infusion  of  exter- 
nal resources  These  external  resources  will 
come  chiefly  from  three  sources-  il)  Aid 
from  foreign  governments  and  international 
lending  agencies;  (2)  trade:  and  (3)  foreign 
private  Investment 

All  three  of  these  are  essential  to  most 
Latin  American  countries  and  will  continue 
to  be  for  the  foreseeable  future  In  the  face 
of  continued  congressional  criticism  of  for- 
eign aid  and  disappointment  abroad  with  the 
volume  of  aid  and  the  conditions  attached 
to  It.  there  has  been  a  tendency  txi  disparage 
foreign  aid:  Latin  Americans  look  to  trade 
and  North  Americans  to  private  Investment 
as  a  substitute. 

Trade  brings  into  a  country  needed  for- 
eign exchange,  but  It  carries  with  It  no  guar- 
antee that  the  foreign  exchange  will  be  used 
for  purposes  having  a  high  priority  In  the 
development  of  an  economy  or  society.  The 
exchange  usually  goes  to  a  relatively  few 
people  In  the  commercial  sector  and  In  the 
absence  of  effective  progressive  tax  systems 
or  exchange  controls,  can  be  spent  on  luxury 
Items  or  sent  abroad  to  foreign  banks  For- 
eign aid  not  only  brings  in  needed  capital 
but  capital  that  can  be  ea.sUy  channeled 
Into  those  projects  and  those  sectors  of  so- 
ciety deemed  of  crucial  importance 

F'>relgn  private  Investment — as  many  pre- 
viously skeptical  L-ttln  Americans  have  now 
learnetl  after  experimenting  with  swi^)llen. 
InefHclent  state  btuslness  corporations — is  ab- 
sfjlutely  essential  both  V)  Increase  the  pro- 
ductivity of  a  country  and  U)  develop  an 
efficient  Industrial  and  agricultural  sector 
With  the  strong  encouragement  of  the  VS 
C;  ivernment — for  example,  through  Invest- 
ment guarantees  and  tax  credits — American 
business  can  continue  to  provide  leadership 
In  building  a  strong  private  sector  in  Latin 
American  countries.  But  It  Is  a  mistake  to 
claim  too  much  for  private  Investment,  to 
Ignore  the  necessity  of  expending  large  sums 
on  the  economic  and  social  Infrastructure 
I  highways,  ports,  dams,  schools,  and  health 
systems)  which  can  be  financed  only  by  pub- 
lic funds. 

All  three— aid,  trade,  and  private  Invest- 
ment— are  essential  to  social  and  economic 
progress  in  Liitln  America  In  my  view,  we 
in  the  United  States  do  not  alhxate  the 
amount  of  resources  to  Latin  America  re- 
quired to  do  the  Job  that  needs  to  be  done 
Although  L;xlln  American  countries  may  be 
less  capable  of  absorbing  Luge  amounts  of 
capital  thiin  were  the  European  cmntrles 
under  the  Marshall  plan.  It  Is  nevertheless 
true  that  our  contribution  to  the  Alliance  for 
Progress  Is  pitifully  small  compared  to  the 
billions  of  dollars — mostly  In  grants,  not 
loans — that  we  poured  Into  Europe  aXt«r  the 


orlty  which  we  should  assign  to  Latin  Amer- 
ica In  our  global  policy  considerations,  our 
aid  to  this  area  should  be  substantially  in. 
Second  World  W;ir.  In  line  with  the  pn. 
creased  for  the  rest  of  the  decade 

There  Is  no  reason,  however,  why  ihe  In- 
cre.tsed  aid  to  Latin  America  should  come 
exclusively  from  the  United  States,  it 
should  be  recognized  that  the  European 
contribution  to  Latin  America  need  not  be 
limited  to  respecting  embargoes  on  trade 
with  Cuba.  EuropeaJi  countries — together 
with  other  countries  like  Japan  and  Canada 
that  conduct  substantial  trade  with  the 
area — should  be  strongly  encouraged  to  con- 
tribute to  the  Intuslon  of  capital  that  is 
required,  and  on  terms  that  are  favorable 
This  assistance  should  rt-preseiit  private  in- 
vestment as  well  as  government  aid. 

Trade  rmiy  not  be  a  panacea  for  the  i)rob- 
lems  of  Latin  America,  but  It  now  seems 
clear  that  we  must  give  greater  attention  to 
developing  trade  within  this  hemisphere 
The  terms  of  trade  for  Latin  American  coun- 
tries have  remained  unstable.  Althuugh 
commixllty  prices  have  shot  upw.ird  during 
the  past  year.  It  Is  unclear  whether  this  Is 
a  temporary  improvement  or  a  long-range 
trend.  Trade  among  Latin  American  coun- 
tries has  not  flourished,  with  the  exception 
of  the  recently  establl.shed  Central  American 
Common  Market  Our  exports  to  Latin 
America  have  leveled  off,  and  It  is  clear  that 
we  shall  face  Increasing  competition  there 
with  Europe  and  Japan 

It  Is  too  early  t.o  say  exactly  what  re- 
gional mechanisms  should  be  used  to  bring 
about  Increased  trade  between  the  United 
States  and  Latin  America,  to  promote  com- 
petition and  stable  trade  relations  within 
the  hemisphere.  The  brief  experience  of  the 
Central  American  Ci^mmon  M.irket  indicates 
what  can  be  achieved  in  a  limited  area  If 
Individual  countries  :\re  willing  to  l(K-,k  be- 
yond their  Ixjrders  The  experience  with 
i.APTA — Latin  American  Free  Trade  Area— 
thus  far  Is  less  promising  Certainly,  one  of 
the  problems  which  should  be  given  early 
consideration  by  the  newly  created  Inter- 
American  Committee  for  the  Alliance  for 
Progress  and  by  the  Inter-American  Develop- 
ment Bank  Is  the  possibility  of  giving  trreater 
Impetus  to  the  regional  movement  In  the 
LAFTA  countries  The  Inter- American  De- 
velopment Bank  has  begun  to  finance  the 
acceleration  of  regional  trade  within  LAPr.\. 
and  Its  efforts  should  be  supplemented 

As  for  the  United  States,  I  believe  that  we 
must  soon  undert.tke  an  Intensive  review  of 
our  hemispheric  trade  pcjllcy  Trade  is  es- 
sential to  the  economic  prosperity  of  the 
hemisphere  and  we  should  give  careful  con- 
sideration to  the  possibility  of  developing  a 
more  cohesive  trading  area,  which  W'»uld  not 
only  bring  economic  advantages  but  would 
also  promote  the  political  unity  of  the 
hemisphere. 

The  next  step  In  promoting  a  hemispheric 
tr.ide  zone  might  be  t(j  lend  our  strong  sup- 
port to  the  development  of  LAFTA  In  the 
same  way  that  we  gave  our  backing  to  the 
Common  Market  In  Europe  and  to  the  Cen- 
tral American  Common  Market  We  should 
promote  the  creation  of  new  exports  and  the 
expansion  of  existing  exports  by  supplement- 
ing the  funds  now  available  for  this  purp<.ise 
from  the  IDB  We  should  participate  In 
planning  LAFTA's  development  and  encour- 
age American  business  to  do  likewise  Once 
L.\PTA  has  made  significant  progress,  we  can 
then  consider  what  new  trade  relationships 
should  be  developed  between  the  LAPTA  area 
and   the  United  States  and  Canada. 

In  the  future,  decisions  on  questions  of 
b;uslc  Importance  to  the  development  of  the 
Alliance  for  Progress,  such  as  thiKse  on  aid 
and  trade,  should  naturally  be  made  through 
the  Inter-Amcrlcan  Committee  for  the  Al- 
liance for  Progress  Just  its  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment has  improved  Its  machinery  for  han- 
dling hemispheric  affairs,  so  the  members  of 
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the  AUlauce  have  created  a  mechanism  to 
facUiUitc  truly  multilateral  decisionmaking 
on  heml-sphcrlc  problems.  But  this  new 
organ  can  succeed  only  to  the  extent  that  it  . 
has  the  strong  support  of  the  nations  of  the 
hemisphere,  especially  the  United  States. 
The  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee  has 
indicated  the  strong  congressional  sentiment 
111  favor  of  multilateralism,  thereby  giving 
the  executive  branch  the  freedom  It  needs 
to  assist  in  acceleration  of  the  trend  from 
unilateral  to  multilateral  decisionmaking 
under  the  AHlaiice  for  Progress. 

In  pursuiUfr  the  political  objectives  of  the 
Alliance  for  Progress — both  the  positive  aim 
of*inspini:i:  a  commitment  to  constitutional 
go-.ernme;it  and  democratic  Institutions  and 
the  negative  objective  of  thwarting  Com- 
munist expansion — we  would  do  well  to  di- 
vert more  attention  .md  resources  to  pro- 
grams m  the  educational,  ideological,  cul- 
tural and  propaganda  fields.  We  should  ex- 
pand jiro^'rams  aimed  both  at  the  elite  and 
at  the  popular  classes.  According  to  the  best 
information  available  to  me,  approximately 
3,000  Brazilians  were  brought  to  the  United 
bt.ites  during;  the  past  10  years  under  our 
various  cUu-'ational  and  cultural  exchange 
programs  If  we  really  appreciated  the  revo- 
lutionary atmosphere  in  Latin  America  today 
and  understood  the  nature  of  the  Commu- 
nist appeal  to  younger  people  who  will  be- 
come the  elite  of  their  societies,  we  would 
raise  this  figure  to  3.000  per  year. 

.Similarly  we  shou'd  use  all  possible  le- 
vera:,'e  to  cncciuragc  Latin  American  govern- 
ments lo  expend  the  resources  needed  to 
wipe  out  illiteracy  among  the  miiss  of  the 
people  Where  the  determination  exists. 
Illiteracy  can  be  effectively  eliminated  In  a 
brief  period,  a  fact  that  has  been  proven  by 
the  Castro  government  In  Cuba.  Of  the 
many  re^.=o:is  which  could  be  advanced  In 
support  of  crash  programs  to  end  illiteracy, 
I  will  cite  only  three  First,  active  popular 
participation  in  political  life  under  a  demo- 
cratic government  Is  impo.sslble  If  half  the 
populatK  n  cannot  read  and  WTlte.  Second, 
historically  no  society  that  has  succeeded  In 
.abolishing  illiteracy  has  remained  poor  for 
1  mg.  Tlilrd.  the  balanced  population  growth 
rate  that  will  be  necessary  In  the  future  Is 
not  likely  to  be  accomplished  while  half  the 
populan<m   remains   illiterate. 

In  our  etTorts  to  cooperate  with  Latin 
.\merlcans  In  re.illzmg  the  objectives  of  the 
Alliance  we  sliould  he  aware  of  the  renais- 
sance of  one  of  the  traditional  Institutions 
found  in  all  Latin  American  societies — the 
Roman  Catholic  Church.  One  of  the  most 
encouraging  trends  of  the  past  decade  has 
been  the  new  awakening  on  the  part  of 
church  leaders  to  the  shocking  social  and 
economic  problems  of  the  continent,  and  the 
new  determination  to  meet  those  problems 
now  through   fundamental   reforms. 

Today  In  Chile,  Panama,  Venezuela,  Brazil, 
Argentina,  and  Colombia  members  of  the 
hierarchy  are  actively  pushing  the  reforms 
stipulated  under  the  Alliance  Charter. 
Where ,ts  formerly  the  active  espousal  of  pro- 
gressive social  and  economic  policies  was 
largely  confined  to  religious  orders  like  the 
Maryknoll  priests  or  to  Isolated  pastors,  to- 
day they  are  supported  by  occupants  of  met- 
ropolitan sees.  The  farslghted  social  and 
economic  philosophy  of  the  late  Pope  John's 
social  encyclicals  "Mater  et  Maglstra"  and 
"Pacem  In  Tcrrls"  Is  being  strongly  pushed 
by  the  Vatican  Men  who  once  would  have 
been  "promoted"  to  mountain  parishes  for 
their  adwinced  views  are  now  being  ap- 
pointed bishops  and  cardinals. 

The  church's  role  Is  Important  not  only 
In  promoting  economic  and  social  reform, 
but  also  In  building  free  societies  and  en- 
couraging hemispheric  unity.  The  building 
of  a  Just  economic  and  social  order  requires 
the  rapid  modification — sometimes  the 
destruction  -  of  old  Institutions.  In  a 
revolutionary  era,  the  temptation  is  great  for 


the  state  to  absorb  total  responsibility  in 
the  Bocial  and  economic  order,  to  eliminate 
all  Institutions  which  it  cannot  directly  con- 
trol Itself,  to  create  an  atomized  society. 
History  teaches  us — and  the  recent  example 
of  Cuba  reminds  us  once  again — tliat  it  Is 
the  atomized  society  that  Is  easy  prey  for 
totalitarian  government.  In  one  of  the  best 
capsule  definitions  of  totalitarian  govern- 
ment, Hannah  Arendt  once  defined  it  as  the 
elimination  of  all  subgroups  between  the 
Individual  and  the  state.  During  the  next 
decade,  when  revolutionary  change  will  be 
the  order  of  the  day  In  many  countries, 
there  may  be  times  when  a  brake  is  needed 
on  the  action  of  the  state  if  social  pluralism 
and  Individual  political  liberty  are  to  be  pre- 
served. In  some  Latin  American  countries. 
it  may  be  the  church  that  will  be  called 
upon  to  play  that  role. 

Finally,  the  Catholic  Church — together 
with  Roman  law  and  the  Spanish  language — 
is  one  of  the  principal  unifying  forces  in 
this  vast  continent.  In  an  age  of  rampant 
nationalism,  the  common  bond  which  the 
church  provides  may  have  a  powerful  im- 
pact in  overcoming  the  separatist  tendencies 
of  the  age  and  in  achieving  hemispheric 
unity. 

In  conclusion,  I  would  emphasize  that 
quite  apart  from  the  specific  programs  which 
we  may  support  In  Implementing  our  policy 
In  Latin  America — programs  of  aid,  trade. 
private  Investment,  education,  or  propa- 
ganda— what  Is  equally  Important  is  our  suc- 
ceFS  in  solving  our  own  preeminent  social 
problem — achieving  equality  for  the  Negro — 
and  our  attitude  toward  our  fellow  citizens  In 
the  hemisphere.  In  a  continent  where  the 
large  majority  of  people  are  nonwhite.  a  con- 
tinent that  Includes  societies  like  Brazil 
which  have  developed  a  harmonious  multi- 
racial society.  It  is  hard  to  exaggerate  the 
Importance  which  people  attach  to  our  efforts 
to  extend  the  benefits  of  modern  civilization 
to  the  Negro  minority  In  the  LTnited  States, 
Just  as  Latin  American  countries  are  striving 
to  make  them  available  to  the  majority  of 
their  own  people. 

President  Kennedy  Is  revered  for  opening 
up  a  new  era  in  relations  between  the  United 
States  and  Latin  America,  not  primarily  be- 
cause he  promised  material  a-sslstance,  but 
because  he  conveyed  an  understanding  and 
respect  for  Latin  American  people,  for  their 
culture  and  many  of  their  traditions.  He  did 
not  regard  Latin  American  people  as  inferior 
or  expect  them  to  see  the  solution  to  their 
own  problems  In  blind  imitation  of  the 
United  States.  It  Is  this  attitude  of  under- 
standing and  respect  that  must  permeate  not 
only  our  leadership,  but  our  entire  society. 
This  win  not  be  easy  to  accomplish — as  most 
adults  In  this  country  were  educated  in 
schools  where  the  overwhelming  majority  of 
textbooks  and  reference  books  either  ignored 
Latin  America  or  reflected  a  condescending 
attitude  toward  Latin  Americans.  Written 
chiefly  by  authors  sympathetic  to  a  northern 
European  cultural  inheritance,  which  his- 
torically has  been  fundamentally  unsympa- 
thetic to  Latin  culture,  these  books  have  been 
all  too  Important  an  influence  In  shaping  the 
attitude  of  generations  of  Americans. 
Change  In  popular  attitudes  comes  slowly. 
A  full  appreciation  of  the  importance  of  Latin 
America  will  come  only  when  our  educational 
system  begins  to  reflect  the  priority  stated 
by  President  Kennedy  when  he  described 
Latin  America  as  the  most  critical  area  in 
the  world. 

[Prom  the  New  Republic,  Aug.  8,  1964] 
Johnson-Humphrey 

There  Is  one  person — Lyndon  B.  Johnson — 
whose  vote  In  Atlantic  City  on  the  Demo- 
cratic vice-presidential  nomination  counts. 
Before  casting  that  vote,  what  calculations 
might  enter  the  President's  mind?  Richard 
Nixon  has  offered  him  and  us  a  standard  of 
measurement:    Any   candidate   for   the   sec- 


ond spot  should,  Mr.  Nixon  believes,  be 
Judged  by  whether  he  Is  qualified  for  the 
Presidency,  whether  he  Is  compatible  with 
the  head  of  the  ticket,  and  whether  he  is  a 
good  campaigner.  The  Republican  choice, 
Congressman  Wn.LiAM  Mh-ler,  might  scrape 
through  on  the  second  and  third  test;  on  all 
three.  Senator  Hitbert  Humphrey  has  earned 
a  magna  cum  laude. 

For  Lyndon  Johnson,  the  Joys  of  Presi- 
dential leadership  seem  to  be  as  therapeutic 
as  golf  and  naps  for  other  recovered  victims 
of  heart  attacks.  Nevertheless,  four  Presi- 
dents In  this  century  have  not  survived  their 
term  of  office — McKinley,  Harding,  Roosevelt, 
and  Kennedy.  Woodrow  Wilson  was  phys- 
ically Incapacitated  during  his  last  months 
in  the  White  House.  Mr.  Nixon's  first  quali- 
fication— Is  the  second  man  Presidential 
timber?^is  therefore  of  first  Importance.  By 
Itself.  Hubert  Humphrey's  Senate  perform- 
ance these  past  S'i  years  indicate  the  com- 
petence we  could  expect  were  he  required 
to  take  over  Presidential  duties.  This  ex- 
druggist,  ex-professor,  ex-mayor,  and  long- 
time legislator  has  not  only  mastered  the 
details  of  most  of  America's  major  public 
problems,  he  has  displayed  unusual  talent 
for  congressional  maneuver.  His  personal 
relations  with  Lyndon  Johnson  are  and  have 
for  many  years  been  constructive,  warm, 
frank. 

It  would  be  In  character  for  the  President, 
between  now  and  November,  to  appear  some- 
what Olympian — the  healer,  reluctant  to 
deal  in  personalities,  unwilling  to  engage  in 
an  tinseemly  excess  of  partisanship.  It  will 
then  fall  to  his  running  mate  to  peel  the 
skin  off  this  misnamed  "conservatism."  get- 
ting to  the  core  of  what  it  is  and  why  it  is 
poisonous  to  our  national  health  and  our 
relations  to  others  in  the  world.  If  HtrEERT 
Humphrey  is  anything,  he  is  a  man  of  the 
hustings — good-humored,  even  witty,  but 
tough  and  untiring  and  articulate.  The 
Democratic  and  Independent  vot-e  will  need 
to  be  fired  by  a  passion  comparable  to  that 
which  Barry  GoLDW.^TER  Inspires  in  his  fol- 
lowers. That  is  a  task  for  which  Hubert 
Humphrey  was  made. 

A  fourth  test  has  not  been  mentioned. 
Mr.  Johnson  would  not  be  human  if  he  did 
not  ask  himself  which  vice  presidential  nom- 
inee might  help  him  the  most  where  he 
thinks  he  most  needs  help,  or  hurt  him  least. 
In  this  connection,  there  Is  talk  among  Dem- 
ocrats of  placing  a  Catholic  on  the  ticket. 
The  Jesuit  magazine  America  ha^  expressed 
our  view  perfectly:  "If  the  old  religious  is- 
sue (you  can't  pick  a  Catholic)  was  shameful, 
its  new  version  (you  must  have  a  Catholic) 
Is  ridiculous." 

What  may  be  less  ridiculous  Is  a  growing 
worry  among  Democrats  that  their  opponents 
may  profit  from,  indeed  may  exploit,  racial 
tension  and  prevalent  fears  of  Negro  en- 
croacliments  on  property  values  or  white  so- 
cial status.  If  that  is  the  gambit  of  the  Re- 
publican Party  this  year,  it  will  pay  off  or 
not  irrespective  of  whom  President  Johnson 
picks.  No  Democratic  vice  presidential  can- 
didate can  work  that  gutter.  Bigotry  cannot 
be  approved,  only  exposed.  It  is  worth  ask- 
ing, moreover,  whether  even  voters  who  feel 
that  the  Negro  has  gone  too  far  too  fast  will 
find  more  reassurance  in  Republican  evan- 
gelists for  intransigence  and  extremism  than 
In  spokesmen  for  moderation  and  orderly 
progress  toward  equal  opportunity  for  every 
citizen.  The  Democratic  Party  has  no  choice 
but  to  champion  full  enforcement  of  the 
Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964:  It  has  no  choice  but 
to  explain,  week  in  and  week  out,  that  the 
only  way  to  overcome  racial  bitterness  and 
violence  Is  through  more,  not  less,  Federal 
attentlveness  to  the  social  discriminations, 
the  political  dlsenfranchisements,  the  eco- 
nomic deprivations  on  which  meanness  and 
despair  feed. 

B.\RRT  Goldwater's  Strategists  have  their 
eye  on  the  South  and  the  Midwest.    As  to  the 
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former,  the  burden  Is  on  the  shoulders  of 
our  first  more-or-le.s.s  southern  President 
slm-e  the  Civil  War  We  iire  ct.ntldent  Mr. 
Johnson  will  carry  It  well  1>.v<)  additional 
poii;t.s  may  be  noted  licrt-  Hi-bert  Hum- 
ptcRFY  Is  not  a  petty,  not  .i  divisive  man,  as 
his  southern  colleagues  in  the  Senate  can 
and  will  testify  Second,  any  massive  south- 
ern ciffectlon  to  the  Republicans  In  1964 
would  have  Its  <iwn  backlash  For  If  the  solid 
South  goes  Republic. m.  Barry  Goldwatfr 
loni;  before  will  have  been  marked  as  the 
candidate  of  white  supremacy  Tliat  mark 
will  cost  him  heavily 

In  "he  Midwest.  Hibert  Humpmrey  Is  at 
hon;e  Apart  f.'om  f  >relgn  affairs,  he  has 
given  more  thought  and  legislative  leader- 
ship to  agriculture  and  conservation  th^n  to 
any  other  subject.  In  Its  survey  this  June 
of  Democratic  Members  of  Congress  and  of 
610  newspaper,  radio,  and  TV  editors,  Con- 
gression.il  Quarterly  found  that  Mr  HfM- 
PKREY  wius  far  and  away  the  preferred  choice 
of  m:dwesterners.  The  Gallup  poll  in  mid- 
June  of  3,000  Democratic  county  chairmen 
disclosed  roughly  the  same  sentiment.  The 
Wall  Street  Journal,  reporting  on  a  confer- 
ence of  Democratic  Party  leaders  from  14 
Western  StiUes  last  May.  found  that  Hum- 
phrey "was  the  overwhelming  Vlce-Preslden- 
tlal  favorite  of  the  gathering  in  the  capital 
city  of  Iowa." 

With  Humphrey  as  Vice  President,  the  Sen- 
ate will  have  a  Presiding  Officer  who  knows 
every  nerve  and  muscle  of  that  body;  the 
Presld'^nt  will  have  a  traveling  emissary  wel- 
come .ibroad  because  he  Is  Interested  in  the 
problems  of  others  and  unafraid  of  change; 
And  x.i\e  President  will  have.  too.  a  collabora- 
tor who  shares  his  hope  that  this  good  society 
can   become   "a   great  s(xrlety." 

[Fr -m    the    Progressive.     August     1364] 

HUMPHRXT     roR     VtvE     PRESIDENT 

It  :s  .still  too  early  tf)  venture  an  educate<l 
guess  whether  the  1964  presidential  cam- 
paU'n  will  spawn  the  long-talked-about  po- 
litical reallnement  In  the  United  States,  but 
all  the  Ingredients  for  historic  transforma- 
tion are  at  hand  at  midpoint  of  this  uneasy 
aummer. 

Reallnement.  If  It  comes,  will  not  follow 
the  traditional  pattern  of  Europe  where  mod- 
erate conservatives  on  the  right  are  arrayed 
against  democratic  soc-i.uists  on  the  left.  In 
this  country,  where  the  numerous  elements 
in  both  parties  have  tended  to  play  their 
politics  close  to  the  center,  the  clash  will  now 
come  between  the  forces  of  the  far  right 
and  those  of  the  moderate  center,  leaving  a 
vacuum,  which  mav  be  filled  in  time,  on  the 
left. 

The  Republicans,  as  a  con.sequence  of  their 
action  at  what  for  once  may  legitimately  be 
called  a  historic  convention,  have  willed  It 
this  way.  They  refused  to  present  the  Na- 
tion with  a  balanced  ticket  and  the 
traditional  all-thlngs-to-all-m.en  pl.itform. 
Rather  they  chose  to  break  wi*h  their  mod- 
erate past  and  confront  the  Nation  with 
candidates  for  President  and  Vice  President 
who  .ire  dedicated  rightwmgers  and  to  pro- 
vide them  with  a  platform  on  which  they  can 
comfortably  expound  their  ultraconserva- 
tlve  philosophy 

The  forces  led  by  Senator  B.^rry  Gold- 
water  crushed  every  effort  by  moderate  Re- 
pubhcans  to  flind  a  middle  way  that  might 
accommrxlate  a  wider  range  of  opinion.  Bent 
on  tot-il  transformation  of  the  Republican 
Party  In  the  Image  of  'he  man  they  worship 
with  the  faith  of  true  believers,  the  right- 
wing  wrote  a  Republican  creed  Into  its  plat- 
form that  harshly  repudiates  the  mtxlerate 
planks  of  1960  and  the  years  before.  In  favor 
of  a  platform  tilted  so  far  over  on  Its  right 
side  that  It  has  won  the  acclaim  of  those  who 
embrace  rlghtwlng  lunacy 


The  contrast  between  the  1960  and  the 
1964  platforms  Is  omlnovis  Indeed.  Gone  are 
the  previous  professions  of  peace;  they  are 
replaced  by  rocket-rattling  planks  that  prom- 
ise an  undefined  "victory"  In  the  struggle 
against  communism.  So  Intransigent  Is  this 
new  Republican  rejection  of  peaceful  co- 
existence that  It  condemns  the  "hot  line" 
between  the  White  Hou.se  and  Kremlin  that 
is  deslLjned  to  prevent  nctidrntal  nuclear 
war  Ab.indoned.  too.  Is  the  1960  platform 
plunk,  running  145  lines  of  detailed  commit- 
ment to  civil  rights.  In  fav(jr  of  eight  terse 
lines  coldly  agreeing  to  execution  of  the  Civil 
Rights  Act  passed  thla  year 

The  capture  of  the  Republican  Party  by 
the  far  right  represents  a  profoundly  disturb- 
ing phenomenon  In  American  life  even 
though  every  survey  of  public  opinion  shows 
that  the  rlghtwing  forces  that  seized  con- 
trol of  the  GOP  represent  a  relatively  small 
minority  of  that  party.  Professional  pollsters 
concede  that  this  verdict  may  not  stand  up 
during  the  campaign,  largely  because  Presi- 
dent Johnson,  who  has  commanded  the  spot- 
light alone,  must  now  begin  to  share  it  with 
his  Republican  opponent. 

The  challenge  that  confronts  the  progres- 
sive legions  of  the  Nation  Is  not  only  to  de- 
feat the  Goldwater  forces,  but  to  destroy  their 
potential  for  serious  Injury  to  ilie  Nation  by 
rolling  up  an  overwhelming  vote  that  will 
repudiate  for  a  long  time  to  come  the  sinister 
philosophy  they  preach.  A  defeat  for  the 
Goldwater  Republicans  by  a  narrow  margin 
could  only  result  In  two  equally  disturbing 
effects:  ( 1 )  It  would  drive  the  Johnson  ad- 
ministration to  the  right,  and  (2)  It  would 
keep  alive  the  lunatic  legions  of  the  Gold- 
water  camp  for  another  and  potentially  more 
successful  effort  4  ye.irs  from  now. 

The  pressures  on  President  Johnson  to 
turn  rlghtward  during  the  campaign  Itself 
will  be  considerable  as  a  consequence  of  the 
outcome  of  the  Republican  convention.  But 
such  a  retreat  to  the  right  would  be  a  tragic 
mistake,  not  only  because  It  would  Involve 
a  grave  sacrifice  of  principle,  but  also  be- 
cause It  would  not  even  be  politically  reward- 
ing Every  poll  of  public  opinion  reveals  that 
Mr.  Johnson's  moderate-to-llberal  position 
on  the  great  domestic  Issues  confronting  the 
country  has  captured  the  support  of  healthy 
majorities  throughout  the  Nation.  The  more 
he  moves  to  the  right,  the  more  will  he  blur 
the  differences  that  currently  make  him  the 
overwhelming  choice  In  surveys  of  public 
opinion  In  which  he  Is  pitted  against  Gold- 
water. 

President  Johnson's  first  significant  oppor- 
tunity to  disclose  the  basic  strategy  of  his 
campaign  will  come  this  month  when  he 
reveals  his  choice  of  a  vlce-presldentlal  (in- 
didate  HH  selection  of  Senator  Hctbert  H 
Humphrey,  of  Minnesota,  would  go  far  to 
dispel  fears  that  he  will  turn  more  conserv- 
at^lve  in  the  hope  of  blunting  Goldwaters 
appeal  to  the  right. 

Humphreys  record  In  the  Senate  has  no 
parallel  In  the  current  struggle  for  liberal 
legislation.  He  has  repeatedly  shown  ex- 
traordinary gifts  of  leadership  on  a  wide  vari- 
ety of  major  fronts,  including  civil  rights,  the 
food-for-peace  program,  disarmament,  social 
welf^re  measurer,,  housing,  and  Just  abotit 
e'.  ery  other  area  of  legislation  designed.  In 
the  words  of  the  preamble  of  the  Constitu- 
tion, "to  promote  the  general  welfare." 

Ht-MPHREY  qualifies  for  the  nomination 
on  the  h ard-boilpd  political  level— as  a  vote- 
getter— as  well  Three  separate  polls  during 
the  past  month  show  him  to  be  the  No  1 
choice  of  both  the  electorate  as  a  whole  and 
the  Democratic  Party's  local  le.iders  who  have 
the  down-to-earth  responsibility  of  carrying 
their  precincts  and  counties.    Thus: 

A  confidential  survey  of  Louis  H.  Bean,  the 
noted  political  analyst,  showed  Humphrey 
first  choice  among  a  representative  sample 
of  all  voters. 


A  Gallup  poll  of  the  Nation's  Democratic 
county   chairmen   revealed   Humphrey   run 
nlng  nearly  twice  as  well  as  his  nearest  npno! 
nent.  Attorney  General  Robert  F.  Kennedy    ' 

A  survey  of  Democratic  St.ito  comminee 
mcmbvrr.  In  the  strategic  State  of  California 
dLscIosed  Humphrey  f,ir  ahead  of  Kennedv-- 
47  2  percent  for  the  MlnnesoUn  and  15  3 'for 
the  Attorney  General  In  second  place. 

At  a  recent  press  conference.  President 
Johnson  said:  "I  believe  the  convention  win 
select  the  man  that  Is  available  who  has  the 
best  qualifications  to  occupy  the  office  of 
Vice  President  and  President  If  he  should 
bo  called  upon  to  do  that"  Senator  Hum- 
PHREY  not  only  meets  these  measurement* 
but  his  nomination  would  sharpen  the  choice 
and  forthrlghtly  accept  the  challenge  the 
Republicans  have  chosen  to  present  to  the 
country  this  fateful  f  il' 
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THK  CWLKXDAR 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Miv  Prp.sident,  I 
a.sk  unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
pi-ficocd  to  the  con.sid<  ration  of  certain 
measures  on  the  calendar,  Ix'L^innmg 
with  Calendar  No.  Vlbl.  and  that  the 
measure.s  be  calltd  in  .«equi  iicr 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered.  The  clerk  will 
.state  the  fir.st  order  of  business  on  the 
calendai'. 


TAX  KXLMPIKJN  FOR  CKRT.AIN 
PROPERTY  OF  NATIONAL  TRUST 
FOR  HISTORIC  PRFSERVATION  IN 
THE  UNITED  STATES  IN  THE  DIS- 
TRICT OF  COLUMBIA 

The  bill  H  R.  9975'  to  exempt  from 
taxation  certain  property  of  the  Na- 
tional Tnist  for  Historic  Pri'servation  m 
the  United  Stales  in  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia was  con.sidered.  ordered  to  a 
third  readinsT.  read  the  third  tune,  and 
pa.ssed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  Pre.sidmt.  I 
ask  unanimou.s  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Rfi  ord  an  excerpt  from  the  re- 
port "No.  1346),  explaining  the  purposes 
of  the  bill. 

There  bein«  no  objection,  the  uxcerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

PURPOSE  OF   the   bill 

The  purpose  of  H  R.  9975  Is  to  exempt 
from  all  real  property  taxation  the  real  prop- 
erty described  as  lots  36  and  37  In  sqmre 
2.517.  located  at  '2340  S  Street  N.VV  .  In  the 
District  of  Columbia,  and  known  as  the 
Wfxxlrow  Wilson  House.  The  property  is 
presently  owned  and  occupied  by  the  Na- 
tional Trust  for  Hi.storic  Preservation  in  the 
United  States  and  Is  used  In  carrying  on  the 
purposes  and  activities  of  the  National 
Trust  and  Is  not  used  for  commercial  pur- 
poses. 

The  National  Trust  for  Historic  Preserva- 
tion in  the  United  States  Is  a  charitable,  ed- 
ucational, nonprofit  corporation  created  by 
an  act  of  Congress  on  October  26,  194J  ( Pub- 
lic Law  81-408,  63  Stat.  927).  Generally,  the 
purpo.se  of  such  act  was  to  further  the  con- 
gressional policy  of  providing  for  the  preser- 
vation of  historic  American  sites,  buildings, 
objects,  and  antiquities  of  national  histor- 
ical significance,  and  to  administer  them  for 
the  pubUc  ber.eflt  and  interest. 

The  National  Trust  for  Historic  Preserva- 
tion of  the  United  Stales,  In  carrying  out 
its  purp<}.se  and  obligations  under  Public 
Law  81-408.  maintains  the  Woodrow  W'son 


Hout.e   whkli    w.i.s   opened    to  the   public   on 
October  23.  1963. 

The  Woodrow  Wil.^on  Hou.'-e  was  purchased 
bv  Preiinent  and  Mrs.  Wilson  m  1920  and 
ihey  made  it  their  home  upon  leavu.g  the 
White  House  In  the  following  year.  Presl- 
deiu  Wilson  lived  there  until  he  died  in  1924. 
Mrs  Wilsc-n  continued  to  n-.side  in  the  house 
until  her  de.itli  in  1961.  In  1954.  she  ex- 
presjed  a  disire  to  ha\e  the  hoiLse  pre!>crved 
as  a  memorial  to  President  Wilson,  and  to 
ihij  end  she  entered  int<j  an  agreement  In 
ihat  year  whereby  she  gave  title  u.  the  house 
to  the  National  Tru.  t  for  Historic  Prtserva- 
uon.  reserving  the  right  to  live  m  the  house 
lor  the  remainder  of  her  lifetime.  Also,  she 
a^Teed  to  estubllsh  an  endi  wnient  ot  some 
$250,000,  the  Income  Irom  which  is  to  help 
defray  the  expenses  of  maintaining  this 
prcperty  as  a  liisforlc  shrine  for  the  benefit 
of  the  public.  At  the  same  time,  the  lot 
adjoining  the  house,  described  as  p.ircel  37, 
w.iS  given  to  the  National  Iru.'-t  by  Mr.  Ber- 
nard Barucii.  In  order  to  jjrotoct  the  house 
iron;  encroachment  on  the  we.'st. 

On  August  5,  1964,  public  hearings  were 
conducted  on  H.R.  9975  by  the  Fiscal  Affairs 
Subcommittee.  A  representative  of  the  Na- 
tl0n.1l  Trust  appeared  at  ihcff  liearings  and 
supported  the  enactment  of  the  bill.  The 
financial  saving  to  the  WrxKirow  Wilson 
Houst:  in  the  event  of  the  cractnicnt  of  H.R. 
9975  into  law  will  amount  to  $3.1-53  56  per 
year. 

The  committee  was  advi.sed  th.it  under  the 
N.ttlonal  Trust's  projected  finances  for  the 
coming  year — w'hilc  adequate  to  meet  the 
^14  ouO  in  operating  expenses  and  $4.iJ00  for 
capital  improvement — will  be  insufficient  to 
provide  for  payment  of  t!ie  District  of  Co- 
lumbia real  estate  tax  on  tiie  property.  The 
committee  was  further  Informed  that  the 
money  to  meet  the  operating  and  capital  im- 
provement costs  In  the  forthcoming  year, 
will  be  obtained  from  income  derived  from 
the  endowment  of  Mrs  WiL-^on  and  the  pro- 
ceeds from  the  admission  charge  of  50  cents 
for  visitors  and  25  cents  in  the  case  of  stu- 
dents and  members  of  the  military. 

During  the  brief  perlc>d  since  the  Woodrow 
Wilson  House  has  been  opened  to  the  public, 
more  than  5.000  people  have  visited  the 
house,  including  scluxilchildren  and  adults 
from  all  parts  of  the  United  States  and  from 
abro.id.  Among  the  objects  on  display  are 
the  Bible  that  President  Wilson  used  for  his 
nrst  inauguration,  ilie  flag  of  the  League  of 
Nations,  President  Wilson's  clothing  and 
other  per.sonal  effects,  and  a  complete  library 
of  his  writings,  as  well  as  books  on  President 
Wilson  which  are  available  to  scholars  and 
students.  In  short,  this  house  contains  the 
largest  collection  of  Wilson  memorabilia  ob- 
jects m  this  country.  Your  committee  is 
advised  that  the  trust  has  title  to  all  of  these 
objects  as  well  a.s  to  the  property  itself. 

The  National  Trust  also  owns  and  main- 
tuns  other  historical  sites  and  buildings 
such  as  the  Shadows-on-the-Teche  in  Lou- 
isiana. VV(X)dlawn  Plantation  in  Virginia,  and 
Casii,  Amestl  in  California.  In  the  District 
of  Columbia,  in  addition  to  the  Woodrow 
Wilson  H>juse.  the  National  Trust  maintains 
the  Doc.itur  House  at  748  Jackson  Place  NW., 
near  tlie  Wh:r<>  House.  This  latter  property 
*as  exempted  irom  District  of  Columbia 
taxes  on  Julv  3.  1957.  bv  Public  Law  85-80 
(71  Stat.  275). 

There  is  ample  precedent  already  estab- 
lished In  the  District  of  Cohimbla"  for  the 
assistiince  the  National  Trust  for  Historic 
Preservation  m  the  United  States  seeks 
tliroueh  the  medium  of  exemption  from  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  real  estate  t-ax.  The  latest 
of  svich  congressional  acts  was  approved  In 
the  87th  Congress. 

It  is  the  view  of  this  committee  that  the 
exemption  of  Wcxxlrow  Wilson  House,  an  Im- 


portant and  significant  part  of  our  national 
heritage,  from  District  of  Columbia  real 
estate  taxes,  is  Justified  and  in  the  public 
interest. 


SICK  LEAVE  BENEFITS  FOR  METRO- 
POLITAN POLICE  FORCE,  OF  THE 
DISTRICT  OP  COLUMBIA,  DIS- 
TRICT OF  COLUMBIA  FIRE  DE- 
PARTMENT, U.S.  PARK  POLICE 
FORCE,  AND  WHITE  HOUSE  PO- 
LICE FORCE 

The  bill  (H.R.  10215 »  relating  to  sick 
leave  benefits  for  officers  and  members  of 
the  Metropolitan  Police  force  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  the  Fire  Department 
of  the  District  of  Columbia,  the  U.S.  Park 
Police  force,  and  the  White  House  Police 
force  was  considered,  ordered  to  a  third 
reading,  read  the  third  time,  and  passed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
(No.  1347),  explaining  the  purposes  of 
the  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

PURPOSE   OF  THE   BILL 

The  purpose  of  this  bill  is  to  extend  to  of- 
ficers and  members  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia Police  and  Fire  Departments,  the  Wlutc 
House  Police  force,  and  the  U.S.  P.irk  Police 
force,  the  sick  leave  benefits  accorded  civilian 
employees  of  the  Federal  and  District  of 
Columbia  Governments  by  placing  these 
members  under  the  pro\  ision  of  the  Annual 
and  Sick  Leave  Act  of  1951,  as  amended.  The 
police  and  firemen  are  already  covered  by  the 
annual  leave  provisions  of  that  act. 

Under  present  law  and  regulations,  the  of- 
ficers and  members  of  these  police  and  fire 
forces  are  permitted  as  many  as  30  days  of 
sick  leave  in  any  1  year,  which  must  include 
leave  for  Illness  or  Injury  incurred  in  the  per- 
formance of  duty.  In  addition,  they  are  en- 
titled to  further  leave  of  absence  with  pay 
In  cases  of  Incapacitation  occurring  in  the 
line  of  duty.  If  their  30-day  allowance  of  sick 
leave  has  been  exhausted.  However,  In  no 
case  may  any  unused  portion  of  the  30-day 
sick  leave  allowance  be  accumulated  or  car- 
ried over  from  year  to  year,  as  is  permitted 
civilian  employees  of  the  Federal  and  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  Governments.  As  a  result. 
oflBcers,  and  members  of  these  forces  are 
sometimes  obliged  to  use  annual  leave,  or  to 
request  leave  without  pay,  for  absences  due 
to  Illness  or  injury  not  resultinp  from  per- 
formance of  duty,  even  though  their  allot- 
ment of  30  days  of  sick  leave  may  ha^•e  been 
utilized  for  Illness  or  injury  incurred  in  line 
of  duty. 

By  reason  of  the  'fact  that  policemen  and 
firemen  have  not  been  permitted  to  carry 
forward  any  accumulated  balance  of  sick 
leave  from  year  to  year,  and  also  because 
under  this  bill  the  annual  allotment  of  sick 
leave  would  be  reduced  from  30  days  per 
year  to  13  days  per  ye.ir  (or  the  equivalent. 
in  the  ca.Ee  of  personnel  of  tlie  Firefightlng 
Division  of  the  District  of  Columbia  Fire  De- 
partment), H.R.  10215  would  provide  an 
initial  credit  of  sick  leave  balance  to  these 
officers  and  members,  ns  of  th.e  effective  date 
of  this  legislation,  based  upon  his  length  of 
service  and  commensurate  with  the  amount 
of  sick  leave  which  It  is  estimated  he  would 
have  accumulated  had  he  been  covered  by 
the  sick  leave  provision  of  the  Annual  and 
Sick  Leave  Act  of  1951  from  the  initial  date 
of  his  employment.  A  maximum  limit  of 
145  days  Is  placed  upon  this  initial  accumu- 


lated sick  leave,  in  all  cases.  This  figure 
was  derived  from  the  fact  that  prior  to  Jan- 
uary 6.  1952,  the  effective  date  of  the  Annual 
and  Sick  Lea\e  .A.ct  of  1951.  employees  cov- 
ered by  its  predecessor  act  were  permitted  to 
carry  not  more  than  90  days  of  accumulated 
sick  leave  biJance.  This  period  of  90  days 
as  of  the  above-named  effective  date,  plus 
an  average  figure  of  5  days  per  year  since 
that  date,  m;  kes  a  total  of  145  days.  This 
comptitatton  takes  into  consideration  the 
5-day  workweek  for  tlie  various  police  forces 
and  for  tl^e  Fire  Department  i  except  for  the 
F'lrehghting  Division  of  the  latter) . 

Because  officers  and  members  of  the  Fire- 
lighting  Division  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
Fire  Department  are  currently  on  a  4-day 
Workweek,  the  maxinium  initial  accumulated 
balance  of  sick  leave  which  the  bill  would 
provide  for  tliese  members  is  116  days,  which 
will  give  them  the  same  number  of  weeks 
of  sick  leave  as  it;  provided  for  other  officers 
and  members,  whose  maximum  would  be  145 
d;.y... 

The  bill  lias  tiie  apjirovai  of  the  Board  cf 
Commissioners  of  the  District  of  Columbia, 
the  Metropolitan  Police  Department,  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  Fire  Department,  tlie  De- 
partment of  tiie  Interior,  and  the  Treasury 
Department. 

Length -of -service  data  supplied  by  the 
Police  and  Fire  Departments  indicate  that 
the  Initial  sick  leave  balance  which  would  be 
granted  to  officers  and  members  by  this  bill 
would  be  distributed  as  follows:  Approxi- 
mately 2,102  officers  and  members,  or  52  per- 
cent 01  the  personnel  involved,  would  re- 
ceive an  initial  balance  of  10  weeks  or  less; 
1.260.  or  31  percent,  would  be  given  an  initial 
balance  of  10  to  20  weeks;  and  667,  or  17 
percent,  would  receive  a  balance  of  20  to 
29  weeks. 

Ail  provisions  in  this  bill  pertaining  solely 
to  members  of  the  Firefightlng  Division  of 
the  District  of  Columbia  Fire  Department, 
as  the  provision  with  respect  to  the  formula 
for  determining  the  number  of  days  of  sick 
leave  allowable  for  each  full  biweekly  pay 
period,  and  also  that  providing  for  a  speci- 
fied number  of  days  of  sick  leave  which  may 
be  advanced  under  certain  circumstances,  are 
based  upon  this  same  consideration  of  these 
employees'  4-day  workweek.  Under  this  ar- 
rangement, all  officers  and  members  covered 
by  the  bill  will,  over  a  period  of  a  year,  be 
afforded  equitable  treatment  in  the  number 
of  workweeks  of  sick  leave. 

Your  committee  Is  informed  that  the  pro- 
visions of  this  bill  will  put  the  sick  leave 
policies  of  these  police  and  fire  forces  In 
line  with  the  general  practice  with  respect 
to  such  leave  for  policemen  and  firemen  in 
other  local  Jurisdictions. 


AMENDMENT  OF  LIFE  INSURANCE 
ACT  WITH  REGARD  TO  COMPANY 
RECORDS 

The  bill  (H.R.  6128  1  to  amend  section 
15  of  the  Life  Insurance  Act  to  permit 
any  stock  life  insurance  company  m  the 
District  of  Columbia  to  maintain  its  rec- 
ord of  stockholders  at  its  principal  place 
of  business  in  the  District  of  Columbia  or 
at  the  oflBce  of  its  designated  stock  trans- 
fer agent  in  the  District  of  Columbia, 
and  for  other  purposes,  was  considered, 
ordered  to  a  third  reading,  read  the 
third  time,  and  passed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
(No.  1348) ,  explaining  the  purposes  of 
the  bill. 
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There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  m  the  Record, 
a^  follows: 

The  purpose  of  this  bill  is  to  amend  exlst- 
Irii?  law  so  as  to  permit  ;iny  stock  life  Insur- 
ance company  In  the  District  of  Columbia 
to  mountain  Its  record  of  stockholders  at  its 
prir.cipiil  place  of  business  in  the  D;strlct  of 
Columbia,  or  at  the  office  of  Its  designated 
stock  transfer  agent  in  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

Under  present  law,  stock  life  insurance 
ctimpanles  In  the  District  of  Columbia,  are 
required  to  maintain  h  current  and  cumplcfe 
record  of  all  stockholders  at  their  respective 
principal  places  of  business  in  the  District. 
Nevertheless,  there  are  suine  stock  insurance 
companies  that  maintain  appointed  stock 
transfer  agents  who  themselves  maintain 
full  records  of  listed  stfK-kho'.ders  The  re- 
suit  uf  this  dual  bookkeeplna;  is  a  needless 
and  expensive  duplication  for  the  stock  life 
insurance  companies. 

Enactment  of  H  R  R128  would  eliminate 
this  duplication  by  permitting  the  current 
listing  of  stockholders  to  be  maintained 
either  by  the  company  itself  at  its  principal 
pla.e    of    business,    or   by    its   stock    transfer 

ai<fT.t 

T:;e  present  limitation  placed  un  stock  life 
insurance  companies  in  connection  wi:h  the 
listing  of  stockholders  is  similar  ti>  a  former 
requirement  In  the  District  of  Columbia  law 
and  patterned  after  the  model  corporation 
which  at  one  time  was  applicable  to  all  busi- 
ness corporations  In  the  District.  However, 
in  1954,  the  business  corporations  statutes  in 
the  District  of  Columbia  were  modernized 
code  approved  by  the  American  Bar  Asso- 
ciation As  a  result  of  these  amendments, 
the  new  Business  Corporation  Act  now  per- 
mits a  District  of  Columbia  corporation  to 
maintain  a  record  of  its  stockholders  either 
at  its  principal  place  of  business  or  at  the 
office  of  its  stock  transfer  agent.  This  1954 
act.  however,  does  not  apply  to  life  Insurance 
comp mies  In  the  District. 

The  enactment  of  H  Ft  6128  will  remedy 
this  situation  and  pernut  the  stock  life  In- 
surance companies  in  the  District  to  have 
the  s<ime  procedures  for  maintanlng  stock- 
holder records  as  that  now  afforded  business 
rorp<jr,itlons  under  existing  business  cor- 
poration law. 


DISPOSITION  OF  FUNDS  ON'  DE- 
POSIT TO  CREDIT  OF  NORTHERN 
CHEYENNE  TRIBE  OF  TONGUE 
RIVER  INDIAN  RESERVATION, 
MONT. 

Tho  bill  <S.  2961'  to  provide  for  the 
disposition  of  the  judgment  funds  on 
deposit  to  the  credit  of  the  Northern 
Cheyenne  Tribe  of  the  T'.niK'ue  River  In- 
dian Reservation.  Mont.,  was  considered, 
ordered  to  be  engrossed  for  a  third  read- 
ing, read  the  third  time,  and  passed,  as 
follows: 

Be  u  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Rfp'^esentatiies  of  the  United  States  of 
Ame'-u'a  m  Cong^esi  aiscmblfd.  I  hat  the  un- 
expended balance  of  funds  on  deposit  In  the 
Treasury  of  the  United  states  to  the  credit 
of  the  Northern  Cheyenne  Tribe  of  Indians 
of  the  Tongue  River  Reservation  in  the  State 
of  Montana  that  were  appropriated  by  the 
Act  of  January  6,  1964  (77  Stat  857).  to  pay 
a  Judgment  by  the  Indian  Claims  Commis- 
sion m  df)cket  329  C,  ar.d  the  interest  there- 
on, after  payment  of  litigation  costs,  may  be 
advanced  or  expanded  for  any  purpose  that 
win  Improve  the  economic  and  social  condi- 
tions jf  the  members  of  the  tribe  and  is 
authorized  by  the  tribal  governing  btxly 
thereof  and  approved  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior:   Provided.  That  no  more  than  $100 


per  capita  shall  be  distributed  in  unsuper- 
vised payments  Any  part  of  such  funds  that 
is  distributed  per  capita  to  the  members  of 
the  tribe  shall  not  be  subject  to  the  Federal 

or  State  Income  tax 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr  President,  I 
a.^k  unanimous  consent  to  ha\e  priiited 
ia  the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
'No.  1349',  explaining  the  purposes  of 
Che  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rlcord. 
as  follows 

PtRPOSE 

The  purpose  of  S.  2961,  Introduced  by 
Senators  Mansfield  and  Metcalf.  is  to  pro- 
vide for  the  disposition  of  the  Judgment 
funds  awarded  to  the  Northern  Cheyenne 
Tribe  of  the  Tongue  River  Indian  Reserva- 
tion, Mont 

NEED 

The  Northern  Chevenne  Tribe  was  awarded 
S4.J60.886  19  by  the  Indian  Claims  Commis- 
sion in  docket  329  C  After  de<lucting  at- 
torney lees  of  $428,588  02.  the  tribe  has  on 
deposit  $3,932,297  57  accumulating  Interest. 
There  are  approximately  2,700  members  of 
this  tribe 

The  Northern  Cheyenne  Tribe  of  the 
Tongue  River  Reservation  in  MonUina  Is  a 
success^jr  tribal  entity  In  f.ict  to  the 
Northern  Cheyenne  Tribe  of  Indians  as  recog- 
nised in  the  Fort  Laramie  Treaty  of  Sep- 
tember 17,  1851. 

The  proposed  legislation  permits  the 
Northern  Cheyenne  subject  to  the  approval 
of  the  Secretary,  to  decide  precisely  how  they 
will  program  their  Judgment   funds. 

In  broad  outline  the  tribes  program  favors 
employment  of  the  Judgment  funds  for  the 
purposes  of  developing  individual  and  family 
type  plans,  an  education  program;  and  an 
economic  development  program  The  latter 
Includes  the  development  of  business  oppor- 
tunities on  the  reservation,  industrial  de- 
velopment, and  the  development  of  natural 
resources  The  initial  planning  has  been 
designed  to  improve  the  economic  and  social 
conditions   of   the   tribal    membership. 

The  tribe  plans  to  make  a  $100  per  capita 
pi>ment  to  its  members  and  will  allocate 
approximately  $2  TCio  onn  f,.r  supervised  fam- 
ily plans 


CANCELINCl  IRRIG.XTION  CHARGES 
I'NDER  KLAMATH  INDIAN  IRRIGA- 
TION PROJECT.  OREGON 

The  bill  tHR.  1713  >  to  approve  an  or- 
der of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  can- 
celing irrigation  charges  against  non- 
Indian-owned  lands  under  the  Klamath 
Indian  Irrlu'ation  project.  Orecon.  and 
for  other  purposes  was  considered,  or- 
dered to  a  thud  readiiv^.  read  the  third 
time,  and  pas.sed 

Mr     MANSFIELD       Mr     President.    I 

a.^k  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 

in  the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 

No.    1350'.  explaining   the   purposes  of 

the  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  REfXiRD. 
as  follows: 

PCTIPDSK 

The  purpose  of  H  R.  1713  Is  to  approve  an 
firder  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  can- 
celing Irrigation  charges  and  accrued  intere^it 
against  non-Indian-owned  Iiuida  in  three 
units  of  the  Klamath  Irrigation  project.  Ore- 
gon 

NEED 

Adjustment  or  cancellation  of  charges  of 
fhe  sort  involved  in  H  R  1713.  Is  provided  for 
by  the  act  of  June  22.  1936  (49  Stat  1803). 
which,    however,   provides    for   congressional 


approval  before  the  adjustment  or  cancella- 
tlon  becomes  effective  The  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  h.is  found  that  past  of  the  charReg 
m  question  were  incurred  prior  to  rj28  and 
are  uncollectible,  that  otliers  pertain  Uj  lands 
which  were  deleted  from  the  project  in  1939 
and  that  still  uthers  are  completely  beyonci 
the  ability  of  the  water  users  to  repay.  En- 
actment of  H.R.  1713  is  needed  to  Implement 
these  findings  of  the  Secretary  and  to  carry 
<iut  the  intent  of  the  act  of  June  22,  lyag. 

The  charges  canceled  by  this  legislation  to- 
tal $329,301  86  In  construction  costs  and  $72. 
\iti  H9  in  operation  and  maintenance  costa 
The  cancellations  affect ing  two  units  of  the 
project  iu-e  conditioned  upon  the  execution 
of  contracts  by  the  landowners  for  the  repay- 
ment of  construction  charges  of  $71,u37  and 
operation  and  maintenance  charges  of 
$8.647  71. 

The  tffect  of  the  bill  is  to  place  the  non- 
Indian  landowners  In  the  same  [xjsltlon  as 
the  Indian  owners  were  placed  by  action  tak- 
en pursuant  to  the  Klamath  Termination  Act 
ot  August  13.  1954  (68  Stat   71y>. 

Enactment  of  H  R  1713  in  no  way  affects 
section  14(ai  of  Public  Law  83-587  (the 
Klamath  Indian  Ternuuatlon  Act  of  1954), 
which  provided  that: 

N'jthing  m  this  act  shall  abrogate  any 
water  rights  of  the  tribe  and  Its  members, 
and  the  laws  of  the  State  of  Oregon  with  re- 
f  pect  to  the  abandonment  of  water  rUhts  by 
iionuse  shall  not  upply  to  the  tribe  and  Its 
members  until  15  years  alter  the  date  of  the 
proclamation  l^^sued  pursuant  to  section  18 
of  this  act. 
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DISPOSITION  OF  FUNDS  ON  DE- 
POSIT TO  CREDIT  OF  PAWNEE 
TRIBE  OP  OKLAHOMA 

The  bill  'H.R.  10672'  to  provide  for 
the  disposition  of  jud  nieiit  funds  now 
on  deposit  to  the  credit  of  the  Pawnee 
Tribe  of  Oklahoma  was  considered,  or- 
dered to  a  third  readme,  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
a.sk  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
m  the  REriiHD  an  excerpt  from  the  re- 
port 'No  1351'.  explaining  the  purposes 
of  the  bill. 

There  bemtr  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

PURPOSE 

The  purpose  of  H  R.  10672,  introduced  as 
the  result  of  an  executive  communication. 
Is  to  provide  for  disposition  of  funds  now 
In  the  Treasury  which  were  appropriated 
In  satisfaction  of  an  award  to  the  Pawnee 
Tribe  of  Oklahoma  by  the  Indian  Claims 
Commission.  The  committee  also  consid- 
ered a  companion  bill.  S.  2482,  intnxluced 
by  .Senators  Monr'^ney  and  Edmondson. 

NEED 

n.e  Indian  Claims  Commission  found,  In 

I'.s  (iK'Ket  10.  that  the  Pawnee  Tribe  (jf  Okla- 
hi.nia  was  entitled  to  recover  frnm  the 
f:. :•-■(!  states  the  sum  of  $7,31('>,U97.  In  pay- 
ii:'-.'.'  :  r  l.md  In  Kansa*  and  Nebraska  ceded 
to  the  Federal  tiovernmcnt  between  1833 
aitd  1893  The  attorneys  repre.senilng  the 
tribe  were  allowed  fees  and  expenses  total- 
ing $876,897  The  remainder  plus  accrued 
Interest  la  total  of  approximately  $6,439,- 
08«i  Is  on  deposit  m  the  U  S  Trea-sury  to  the 
credit  of  the  Pawnee  Tribe 

The  Judgment  was  in  f.ivor  of  the  Pawnee 
Tribe,  the  s;ime  tribe  that  made  the  rcssU'r. 
It  has  been  neither  divided  nur  mergeii  witn 
■  )ther  groups  since  1893  Tlie  P.iwnee  Tribe 
has  1,883  enrolled  members  residing  in  28 
States  There  is  no  Pawnee  Reservation  and 
only  2,500  acres  of  lund  are  held  In  trust 
by  the  original  allottees  There  are  no 
other  tribal  assets  and  there  are  only  a  few 


Pawnees  on  welfare  rolls.  Enactment  of 
MR  10672  Is  needed  to  p>ermit  distribu- 
tion o{  the  funds  now  on  deposit  In  the 
Treasury. 

VILLAGE  OF  SIL  MURK  ANT)  PAPAGO 
INDIAN  TRIBE 

The  bill  'H.R.  11329)  provides  for  the 
relocation  and  recstablishment  of  the 
village  of  Sil  Murk  and  of  the  members 
of  the  PapaRo  Indian  Tribe  inhabiting 
the  village  of  Sil  Murk,  and  for  other 
purposes  was  considered,  ordered  to  a 
third  readinp,  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed 

Mr  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  re- 
port 'No.  1352  >,  explaining  the  purposes 
of  the  bill. 

There  beins  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows:  . 

PURPOSE       I 

The  purpose  of  H  R  11329  is  to  authorize 
the  transfer  of  $269,500  from  funds  available 
for  the  Painted  R.x:k  Dam  and  Reservoir 
project  for  the  reUx-atlon  and  reestablLsh- 
ment  of  the  Indian  village  of  Sil  Murk,  ad- 
joining the  Gila  Reservation.  The  commit- 
tee also  considered  a  companion  bill,  S.  90, 
Introduced  by   Senator  Goldwater. 

NEED 

The  Uep.irunent  of  the  Army  has  com- 
pleted ri>nstruinion  of  the  Painted  Rock  Dam 
on  the  CUla  River,  Ariz  ,  as  a  part  of  the 
comprehensive  plan  for  the  Colorado  River 
Basm.  a  project  authorized  by  the  Flood  Con- 
trol Act  of  May  17.  1950  (64  Stat.  163).  To 
miplement  the  act.  the  Government  is  ac- 
quiring land  interests  In  approximately 
88.000  acres  of  land  of  which  7.744  acres  are 
In  tl'.e  Gila  Band  Indian  Reservation  and 
approxim.itely  40  acres  are  occupied  by  the 
nllage  of  .Sil  Murk,  li>caLed  Just  outside  the 
reserv.it  Ion  Ixmnd.iry.  The  vllla.ge  com- 
prises 20  family  hogans,  a  church,  windmill, 
,i  corral,  several  miscellaneous  buildings,  and 
A  cemetery  The  entire  Indian  village,  being 
locate<i  within  the  reservoir  area.  Is  subject 
to  tlt>>dlng  and  must  be  relocated. 

The  s:?6',>,,500  authorization  will  be  used  for 
the  corstruction  (if  about  10  concrete  block 
duplex-type  dwellings  to  be  equipped  with 
rtinning  water  and  sewage  facilities,  a  new 
church  site,  and  other  essential  Improve- 
ments. 


CONVEYANCE  OF  10  ACRES  OF  FED- 
ERALLY OWNED  LAND  ON  WHITE 
EARTH  RESERVATION  TO  MINNE- 
SOTA ANNUAL  CONFERENCE  OF 
THE    METHODIST    CHURCH 

Tl.e  bill  'H.R.  11425)  to  provide  for 
the  conveyance  of  10  acres  of  federally 
owned  land  on  the  White  Earth  Res- 
ervation to  the  Minnesota  Annual  Con- 
ference of  the  Methodist  Church,  and  for 
other  purposes  was  considered,  ordered 
to  a  third  reading,  read  the  third  time, 
and  pa.ssed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  re- 
port 'No.  13531,  explaining  the  pur- 
po.ses  of  the  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  except 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows  1 

PURPOSE 

The  purpose  of  H  R  11425  as  amended  and 
passed  by  the  House  Is  to  reconvey  10  acres 


of  federally  owned  land  on  the  White  Earth 
Reservation  to  the  Minnesota  Annual  Con- 
ference of  the  Methodist  Church.  The  com- 
mittee also  considered  S.  2752,  a  companion 
measure. 

NEED 

In  1913  the  Methodist  Church  conference 
donated  the  subject  lO-acre  tract  and  a 
frame  building  thereon  to  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment for  administrative  and  school  pur- 
poses. The  school  has  been  closed  and  the 
Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  has  no  further  need 
for  the  land.  In  1951  the  building  was  sold 
to  the  Pine  Bend  Mission  of  the  Methodist 
Church  which  owns  adjoining  property  and  a 
church  building. 

The  acquired  property,  which  has  an  esti- 
mated value  of  $50,  will  be  used  in  connec- 
tion with  religious  and  community  activities. 

A  Minnesota  Chippewa  Indian  occupies  a 
log  dwelling  located  on  the  tract.  The  con- 
ference has  given  written  assurance  that  he 
will  have  peaceful  possession  of  the  dwelling 
so  long  as  he  lives. 


INDIAN  CLAIMS  COMMISSION  JUDG- 
MENT IN  FAVOR  OF  THE  SNAKE 
OR  PAIUTE   INDIANS 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  (H.R.  8080)  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  Interior  to  prepare  a  roll  of  per- 
sons eligible  to  receive  funds  from  an 
Indian  Claims  Commission  judgment  in 
favor  of  the  Snake  or  Paiute  Indians  of 
the  former  Malheur  Reservation  in  Ore- 
gon, to  prorate  and  distribute  such  funds. 
and  for  other  purposes  which  had  been 
reported  from  the  Committee  on  Inte- 
rior and  Insular  Affairs  with  amend- 
ments, on  page  3,  after  line  8,  to  strike 
out: 

Sec.  4,  No  part  of  any  of  the  funds  dis- 
tributed In  accordance  with  this  Act  shall 
be  subject  to  any  lien,  debt,  or  claim  of  any 
nature  whatsoever  against  the  tribe,  band. 
or  Individual  Indians,  except  delinquent 
debts  owed  by  the  tribe  or  band  to  the 
United  States  or  owed  by  individual  Indians 
to  the  tribe,  band,  or  to  the  United  States. 

At  the  beginning  of  line  15,  to  change 
the  section  number  from  "5"  to  "4",  and 
at  the  beginning  of  line  20,  to  change  tiie 
section  number  from  "6"  to  "5". 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

The  amendments  were  ordered  to  be 
engrossed,  and  the  bill  to  be  read  a  third 
time. 

The  bill  was  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD,  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
(No,  1354) ,  explaining  the  purposes  of 
the  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

PURPOSE 

The  purpose  of  H.R.  8080  Is  to  provide  for 
the  distribution  of  a  fund,  now  held  In  the 
Treasury,  appropriated  In  satisfaction  of  an 
award  of  the  Indian  Claims  Commission  In 
Its  docket  17  to  certain  persons  of  Snake  or 
Paiute  Indifin  ancestry  and,  in  order  to  ac- 
complish this  purpose,  to  provide  for  the 
preparation  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
of  a  roll  of  the  persons  entitled  to  share  in 
this  fund, 

KEED 

In  docket  17,  the  Indian  Claims  Commis- 
sion awarded  Judgment  In  the  amount  of 
$567,000  for  lands  which  were  taken  by  the 
United  States  without  compensation  in  1882 


and  1883.  The  Judgment  runs  in  favor  of 
"the  members  and  descendants  of  members 
of  the  bands  or  tribe  of  Snake  or  Paiute  In- 
dians who  were  parties  to  the  unratified 
treaty  of  December  12,  1868,  as  said  bands  or 
tribe  existed  In  1879  *  •  •."  The  judgment 
fund  has  been  reduced  by  payment  of  at- 
torney's fees  and  expenses  of  approximately 
$98,600  and  has  been  Increased  by  Interest 
earned  since  it  was  deposited  in  the  Treasury. 
At  present  it  amounts  to  about  $550,000. 

The  Indians  who  are  ultimately  entitled 
to  share  in  the  award  are  unorganized  and 
scattered  through  the  Pacific  Northwest. 
Tlieir  number  is  uncertain,  though  it  has 
been  estimated  at  about  500,  and  they  have 
never  been  precisely  identified  by  name.  Be- 
fore any  distribution  of  this  fund  can  be 
made,  the  identity  of  those  who  fall  within 
the  class  described  in  the  judgment  needs 
to  be  establisiied.  The  bill  provides  the 
means  by  whicli  this  can  be  done. 

The  bill  further  provides  for  a  distribution 
of  the  judgment  fund  moneys  among  those 
whose  right  to  sliare  therein  becomes  estab- 
lished. Since  tlie  recipients  have  no  allotted 
or  tribal  land  on  v\-hlch  improvements  can 
be  made  from  the  funds,  the  bill  provides 
for  a  per  capita  distribution  among  the  en- 
rollees.  It  recognizes,  however,  that,  "in 
some  instances  a  planned  individual  or  group 
program  for  the  use  of  the  shares  may  more 
properly  serve  the  long-term  interest  of  the 
enrollees  tlian  would  a  direct,  unsupervised 
per  capita  payment"  and  authorizes  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior  to  act  accordingly. 

AMENDMENT 

The  committee  has  deleted  from  the  bill 
that  section  providing  that  no  part  of  the 
funds  distributed  would  be  subject  to  any 
lien,  debt,  or  claim  of  any  nature  whatso- 
ever against  the  tribe,  or  individuals,  ex- 
cept delinquent  debts  owed  to  the  United 
States  or  to  the  band.  This  language  has 
not  been  included  In  other  bills  providing 
for  the  distribution  of  judgment  funds,  and 
the  Department  of  the  Interior  was  unable 
to  furnish  the  committee  with  a  justification 
for  its  retention  in  H.R.  8080. 


DISPOSITION  OP  FUNDS  IN  FAVOR 
OF  SHAWNEE  TRIBE  OR  NATION 
OF  INDIANS 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  <H.R.  8834)  to  provide  for  the  dis- 
position of  the  funds  arising  from  a  judg- 
ment in  favor  of  the  Shawnee  Tribe  or 
Nation  of  Indians  which  had  been  re- 
EMDrted  from  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs  with  an  amendment 
on  page  3,  line  25,  after  the  word  "in- 
come', to  strike  out  "tax,  or  to  any  lien, 
debt,  or  claim  of  any  nature  whatsoever 
against  the  tribe  or  individual  Indians 
except  delinquent  debts  owed  by  the  tribe 
to  the  United  States  or  owed  by  indi- 
vidual Indians  to  the  tribe  or  to  the 
United  States"  and  insert  "tax". 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  amendment  was  ordered  to  be  en- 
grossed and  the  bill  to  be  read  a  third 
time. 

The  bill  was  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  re- 
port (No.  1355)  explaining  the  purposes 
of  the  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

The  purpose  of  H.R.  8834.  is  to  provide  for 
distribution  of  funds  appropriated  in  satis- 
faction of  a  judgement  awarded  the  Shawnee 
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Tribe  or  Nation  of  Inrlians  by  the  Indian 
Clain^s  Commlsalon  The  amount  oi  the 
award  S1.269  338  02.  was  appr- iprtatcd  bv  the 
act  iif  September  30.  1961.  and  dep'slted  In 
the  Federal  Treasury  After  deducting  At- 
torneys' fees  and  expenses  ($135.620  10)  and 
i:ld:n<  accrued  Interest,  the  amount  In  the 
Tre.isury  credited  to  the  tribe  was  « 1.203, - 
103  31  on  June  30.  1963 

The  Indian  Claims  Commission  found  that 
the  Shawnee  Tribe  or  Nation  had  been  in- 
adefiuately  compensatPd  for  lands  located  In 
Kins.is  which  wpre  cedt^d  to  the  Usilted  States 
under   the  treaty  of  May    10.    1854    (  10  Stat. 
1053  I       The  Commission  also  found  and  rec- 
ommended   that    the    Judgment    should    be 
app   rtioned  among  the  three  bands  of  Shaw- 
nee Ir;dians  who  aie  successors  In  Interest  of 
the  Shawnee  Nation  or  Tribe  as  It  existed  in 
1854  in  the  foUowl.'.g  m.^nncr:  five  hundred 
and   fourteen   one   thousand   three   hundred 
and  seventy-eighths   to   the   Absentee   Band 
of    Shawnees    Indians    of    Oklahoma,    seven 
hundred  and  forty-.seven  one  thousand  three 
hundred  and  seventy-eighths  to  the  Cherokee 
Bai;d  of  Shawnee  Indians  of  Oklahoma,  and 
on"    hundred   and   sevent->en   one    thousand 
three    hundred   and   seventy-eighths   to   the 
Eastern  Band   of  Shawnee  Indians  of  Okla- 
homa     This  division  reflects  the  rolls  of  the 
respective  bands  during  the  period  of  1888- 
1902 

Enac'ment  of  H  R  H834  will  permit  the 
governing  bodies  r,{  the  Absentee  and  Eastern 
Bands  both  of  which  are  organized  under 
the  act  of  June  26,  1936.  to  determine  how 
their  shares  of  the  Judgment  fund  :ire  to  be 
used  or  distributed  Their  determinations 
will  be  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior. 

The  Cherokee  Band  of  Shawnee  Indians  is 
no  Ioniser  an  entity.  Its  members  are  scat- 
tered throughout  the  United  States  and  have 
bec(jme  Intermlnglfd  with  other  Indian 
groups  The  Cherokees"  share  of  the  jxtdg- 
ment  will  be  distributed  among  linear  de- 
scendants of  persons  whose  names  appear 
on  the  Cherokee-Sliawnee  payment  roll  pur- 
suant to  the  act  of  March  2.  1889  (25  Stat. 
994). 

The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  will  prescribe 
rules  and  regulations  necessary  to  Implement 
the  provisions  of  H  R.  8834  Costs  Inmirrpd 
in  CTrrvtng  out  thtse  provisions  will  be 
charged  to  the  Judgment  fund  Moneys  dis- 
tributed pursuant  to  the  act  will  not  be 
subject  to  Peder.tl  or  State  Income  taxes. 

The  committee  has  deleted  language  from 
the  bill  providing  that  no  part  of  the  funds 
distrifcited  woild  be  subject  to  any  lien, 
debt,  or  claim,  of  anv  nature  vvhatsover 
against  the  tribe,  or  Individual?,  except  de- 
linquent debts  ov.-ed  to  the  United  States  or 
to  fh"  band.  This  Innguage  has  not  been 
Included  In  other  bills  providing  for  the  dis- 
tribution of  Judgment  funds,  and  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior  was  unable  to  fur- 
nish the  committee  wi'h  a  Justification  for 
Its  inclusion  In  H  R    88.34 


LANTD    HELD    IN   TRUST    F^OR    FLAN- 
DREAU  SANTEE  SIOUX  TRIBE 

The  Senate  proccedt^d  to  consider  the 
bill  'H  R.  11052'  to  declare  that  80  acres 
of  land  acquired  for  the  Flandreau 
Boardms  School  i.<;  held  by  the  United 
States  in  trust  for  the  Flandreau  Santee 
Sioux  Tribe  which  had  Ix-cn  reported 
from  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs  with  an  amendment  on 
pat^e  2.  after  line  2.  to  in.>e:t  a  new  .sec- 
tion, aii  follows: 

Sec.  2.  TTie  Indian  Clainxs  Commission  Is 
directed  to  determine  in  accordance  with 
the  provisions  of  section  2  of  the  Act  of  Au- 
gust 13.  1946  (60  Stat  1050).  the  extent  to 
which  the  value  of  the  title  conveyed  by  this 


Act  should  or  should  not  be  set  off  against 
any  claim  against  the  United  States  deter- 
mined   by    the    Commission. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  amendment  was  ordered  to  be  en- 
u'rossed  aiid  the  bill  to  be  read  a  third 
lime 

Tlie  bill  was  read  the  third  time,  and 
pas.sed 

.Mr  MANSPTH.D  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  con.sent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
'N,).  1356'.  explaininu  the  purposes  of 
tlie  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  tlie  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The  purpose  of  H  R  11052.  as  amended. 
is  to  declare  80  acres  of  land  located  near 
the  city  of  Flandreau,  S  Dak  .  together  with 
the  improvements  thereon,  to  be  held  in 
trust  for  the  Flandreau  Santee  Sioux  Tribe 
The  cf)mmlttee  also  considered  a  companion 
bill.  S    2811,  introduced  by  Senator  Mt-.NDT 

The  80  acres  Involved  in  H  R.  11052  are 
part  of  a  160-acre  tract  purch:.,'.ed  from  a 
private  owner  for  the  sum  of  $4,000  in  1898 
by  the  Federal  Crovernme:it  for  vise  as  a 
school  farm  operated  in  connection  with  the 
Flandreau  Boarding  School  The  school  has 
been  closed  since  1956  and  the  Bureau  of 
Indian  Affairs  has  no  further  need  for  the 
land. 

The  80  acres  not  covered  by  this  bill  have 
already  been  disposed  of  as  surplus  properly 
for  approximately  $150  per  acre  The  im- 
provements on  the  .icreage  to  be  transferred 
to  the  Flandreau  Sontee  Sioux  Tribe  con- 
sists of  a  tribal  community  building  and 
a  community  machine  shed  and  shop  con- 
structed at  a  cost  of  S7,700  and  81.000.  re- 
spectively. The  present  estimated  value  of 
the  land,  buildings,  and  fencing  is  $15,000 

Tlie  parcel  Is  adjoined  on  the  north,  west 
and  east  by  tribal  lands  and  la  near  the  cen- 
ter of  the  Indian  community  The  Indians 
plan  to  u.se  the  land  for  community,  cere- 
monial, recreational  and.  perhaps.  Agricul- 
tural purposes 

Enactment  of  HR  11052  will  enUU  no 
cost  to  the  Govt'rr:-Ti-.    • 


SALE   OF    ENTERPRISE   RANCUFKIA 
NO.  2  TO  STATE  OF  CALIFORNIA 

The  bill  'HR  11562 •  to  authorize  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  sell  Enter- 
prise Rancheria  No.  2  to  the  State  of 
California,  and  to  distribute  the  proceeds 
of  the  sale  to  Henry  B  Martin.  Stanley 
Martin.  Ralph  G.  Martin,  and  Vera  Mar- 
tin Kiras  was  considered,  ordered  to  a 
third  readinsr.  read  the  third  time,  and 
pa.ssed 

Mr  MAN.S FIELD  Mr  Pre.sldent.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  RrroRn  an  excerpt  from  the  repoit 
'  No.  1357  • ,  explaining;  the  purposes  of  the 
bill 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

The  purpose  of  HR  11562  is  to  authorize 
tlie  .Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  sell  the  40  64- 
acre  Enterprise  Rancheria  No.  2  located  In 
Butte  County.  Calif.,  to  the  State  of  Califor- 
nia and  to  distribute  the  proceeds  among 
Henry  B  Martin.  Stanlry  Martin.  Ralph  G 
Martin,  and   Vera  Martin  Klras 

Enterprise  Rancheria  No  2  was  acquired 
for  the  sum  of  516256  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment pursuant  to  the  act  of  August  1, 
1914,  as  supplemented  by  a  Joint  resolution 
of  March  4,  1915.  to  provide  a  home  for  a 
group  of  landless  California  Indians.    Tracts 


of  land  so  purcha.sed  are  known  as  ran 
cherias.  le,  small  settlements  or  cwHectloni 
of  dwellings.  Such  rancherlas  were  pur. 
chased  In  the  name  of  the  United  States  for 
the  benefit  of  landless  California  Indians 
Tliey  differed  in  this  respect  from  re.serv.uiona 
set  .aside  from  the  public  domain  for  the 
benetlt  of  Indians,  but  there  is  no  practical 
difference  today  between  California  ran- 
cherlas  and  reservations  in  the  way  they  are 
managed  by  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs 

The  descendents  of  the  Indians  for  whom 
the  Enterprise  Rancheria  was  established 
have  agreed  to  the  proposed  sale  of  the  ran- 
cheria and  to  distribution  of  the  proceeds 
therefrom  among  the  four  named  beneficU 
aries. 

The  State  of  California  has  asked  for  this 
legislation  so  a  fee  title  to  the  land  may  be 
obtained  The  rancheria  Is  within  the  reser- 
voir area  of  the  Oroville  Dam.  an  Important 
feature  of  the  California  State  water  plan. 
The  State  appraised  the  land  at  $275  per  acre 
for  a  total  of  $11,176  and  the  personal  prop- 
erty thereon  at  $1,020. 

When  the  land  has  been  sold  and  the  pro- 
ceeds distributed,  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Af- 
fairs will  have  terminated  its  supervisory  re- 
sponsibilities over  Enterprise  Rancheria  No. 
2  and  its  inhabitants. 
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BILLS  PASSED  OVER 

Senate  joint  resolution  'S.J.  Rr.s.  iiO' 
designating  the  bridge  constructed  over 
the  Washington  Channel  of  the  Potomac 
River  in  th.e  District  of  Columbia  a.s  the 
"Francis  Case  Memorial  Bndue  '  was  an- 
nounced as  next  in  order. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President. 
over. 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  bill 
Will  be  passed  over. 

The  bill  (HR.  9995)  to  amend  the 
Policemen's  and  Firemen's  Retirement 
and  Disability  Act  to  allow  credit  to  cer- 
tain members  of  the  U.S.  Secret  Service 
Division,  for  periods  of  prior  police  serv- 
ice, was  announced  as  next  in  order. 

Mr.  LAUSCHK.  Mr.  President,  I 
should  like  to  examine  that  bill.  I  ask 
that  it  go  over. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  T.he  bill 
will  be  pas.sed  over. 

Mr,  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  that 
concludes  the  call  of  the  calendar. 

Is  there  further  morn:ncr  bu.siness? 


HERBERT  HOOVER:  AN  UNCOMMON 

MAN 

Mr  SIMPSON.  Mr.  PiTsident.aseach 
of  us  is  well  aware,  today  marks  the  90th 
birthday  of  the  31st  President  of  the 
United  States.  Herbert  Hoover. 

Little  that  can  be  done  or  said  today 
will  add  to  or  detract  from  America's 
love  and  admiration  for  Herbert  Hoover. 
The  man  uho  was  "drenched  with  con- 
tumely" durini,'  the  chaotic  years  of  the 
ureat  depression  is  in  the  unique  and 
fortunate  position  of  havmu  lived  in  the 
context  of  the  history  in  which  liis  ac- 
complishments will  be  judged. 

Nearly  30  years  have  pa.'^sed  since  this^ 
great  American  left  the  White  House 
with  his  head  bloody  but  unbowed  from 
the  partisan  vituperation  heaped  upon 
hiin  because  of  the  economic  r'ri.sis  that 
circumstances  had  kept  him  from  pre- 
ventin::;. 

Today  he  stands  vinciuaied  by  history 
and  society — and  revered  by  all  the  free 
world. 


In  tlie  words  of  an  Associated  Press 
ni'ws  feature  carried  in  the  Sunday 
pre.^s : 

Xhose  who  now  look  at  Herbert  Hoover's 
i.fe  .,;;d  accomplislimcnts  can  view  them 
^,'.. .>,:;•  |. motional  distraction.  They  are 
,,1^;,.  •  r,'  lum  not  as  the  architect  of  the 
depression,  to  use  the  \U:V2  phrase,  but  as 
tiie  engineer  oi  programs  which  saved  more 
than  a  blKion  i)ersons  from  famine  after  two 
great  wars,  as  the  head  of  massive  studies 
w'hifh  have  resulted  in  streamllnlne;  Govern- 
ment organization,  as  the  dedicated  public 
servant  who  never  has  accepted  a  cent  for 
his  services,  and  as  the  voluntary  head  ol  a 
dozen  educational,  charitable,  and  scientific 
organizations  from  the  boys  club  to  the 
World  Keh.ibil:tatl(!n  Kiind. 

Mr.  Pri.Mdent.  many  years  ago  it  was 
the  privilc.i;e  of  this  cowboy  from  Wyo- 
ming to  be  a  member  of  a  party  that  es- 
corted Herbert  Hoover  on  a  fishing  trip. 
Xever  have  I  en.ioycd  an  experience  more 
than  that  excursion  with  our  former 
President  in  the  high  mountains  of  Jack- 
son. Wyo. 

I  was  fascinated  by  this  gentleman's 
wit.  sagacity,  profundity,  and  enthu- 
siasm for  the  things  around  him,  for 
life's  every  experience  and  i^ossibility, 
and  by  his  proficiency  with  rod  and  reel. 

In  fact.  T  could  echo  the  words  of  ra- 
dio news  analyst  H.  V.  Kaltenborn  who 
said  in  a  recent  interview  that  "Herbert 
Hoover  has  bei  n  one  of  my  greatest  in- 
spirations. He  has  been  a  shining  exam- 
ple." And  indeed  he  lias  been  a  shining 
example. 

.■\mong  the  many  examples  and  in- 
.'jpirations  already  left  us  by  Herbert 
Hoover,  certainly  one  of  the  finest  is  the 
thoueht  contained  in  his  famous  maga- 
zine article,  ■  The  Uncommon  Man."  In 
this  ape  when  mediocrity  is  considered 
a  virtue  and  individuality  a  "lack  of 
identification  with  society."  Herbert 
Hoover's  words  could  not  be  more  mean- 
ingful.   He  said: 

Most  poople  hold  fast  to  .m  essential  fact 
in  American  life.  We  believe  in  equal  oppor- 
tunity for  all,  but  we  also  know  that  this 
Includes  the  opportunity  to  rise  to  leader- 
shl(> — In  other  words,  to  be  uncommon. 

I  have  never  met  a  father  and  motiier  who 
did  not  want  their  children  to  prow  up  to 
be  uncommon  men  and  women.  May  it  al- 
ways be  so.  for  the  future  of  America  rests 
not  in  mediocrity  but  in  the  constant  re- 
newal of  leadership  in  e^■erJ■  pivisc  of  our 
natioiK.l  life. 

This  cniuiction  has  iieen  the  theme  of 
Herbert  Hoover's  hie.  He  lias  always  be- 
lieved in  the  ability  of  the  American  to 
rise  above  commonality,  to  be  more  than 
a  common  man.  to  be  an  exceptional,  an 
exomplaiy  man.  This,  as  he  said  in  a 
1928  campaign  speech,  is  the  "American 
system  of  rugged  individualism." 

We  are  indebted  to  Mr.  A.  N.  Spanel  of 
Internatioiial  I.atex  Corp.  for  the  elo- 
quent tribute  to  Herbert  Hoover  carried 
i!)  leading  newspapers  throughout  the 
coiait:  y  aiui  containing  a  number  of  very 
revealing  quotes  from  Eugene  Lyons' 
bmik.  "Herbert  Hoover:  Biography."  pub- 
lished today.  Herbert  Hoover's  life, 
writes  Author  Lyons: 

Will  be  measured  less  by  what  he  did — co- 
lossal though  it  has  been — than  by  what  he 
was  Already,  in  fact,  his  countrymen  in- 
stinctively appraise  him  in  moral  rather  than 
conventional  political  terms.  They  think  of 
him.  If  at  all.  not   primarily  as  a  President, 


however  rated,  but  as  a  great  American  and 
a  great  human  being — as  a  truly  good  man, 
whose  compassion  reached  out  to  embrace  all 
hvunanklnd. 

Mr.  President,  never  has  an  American 
worked  so  hard  to  further  the  ideals  of 
our  constitutional  form  of  government. 
Herbert  Hoover  has  contributed  nearly  a 
century  of  dedicated  effort  to  the  Ameri- 
can way  of  life.  The  name  Herbert 
Hoover  will  live  throughout  the  history 
of  our  great  Republic  as  a  synonym  for 
patriotism,  enthusiasm,  compassion,  and 
unalloyed  dedication  to  American  prin- 
ciples and  to  our  beliefs  in  the  dignity  of 
the  individual.  I  join  wuth  millions  of 
Americans,  the  length  and  breadth  of 
this  great  Nation,  in  wishing  that  this 
and  many  future  10th  days  of  August 
will  be  for  him  a  truly  happy  birthday. 

I  ask,  Mr,  President,  that  the  Associ- 
ated Press  news  feature  from  which  I 
quoted  in  my  remarks  and  the  tribute 
to  Mr.  Hoover  from  Mr.  Spanel  be  pub- 
lished w^ith  my  remarks  in  the  Congres- 
sional Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

The  TROtTT  Are  Only  Memories:  For  Herbert 

Hoover,  a  90th  Birthd.'vy 

(By  Jules  Loh) 

New  York. — In  his  90th  year,  the  old  Fed- 
eralist John  Adams  observed  that  his  health 
was  not  what  it  once  was  but  that  he  still 
could  "walk  3  miles  over  a  rugged  rocky 
mountain." 

On  the  eve  of  his  90th  birthday.  Herbert 
Hoover,  the  grand  old  man  of  the  Grand  Old 
Party,  would  enjoy  nothing  better.  But 
there  will  be  no  mountain  hikes  for  Herbert 
Hoover.  For  several  years  now,  he  has 
tramped  his  beloved  fields  and  fishing 
streams  only  in  his  memory  of  younger  days. 

But  when  he  celebrates  his  birthday  Mon- 
day— and  Joins  Adams  as  the  only  nonagena- 
rians among  former  Presidents — he  will  ex- 
perience again  something  denied  him  in  the 
vigor  of  his  life:  a  warm  .'md  sincere  out- 
pouring of  affection  by  his  countrymen.  To 
Herbert  Clark  Hoover,  a  man  his  country  and 
even  his  party  once  discarded  with  a  bitter 
epithet,  this  surely  must  be  a  joy  unmatched 
even  by  the  exquisite  sight  of  a  mayfly  danc- 
ing on  a  trout  stream. 

EYFS  ARE  DIMMING 

He  will  receive  the  formal  felicitations  of 
Congress  and  the  President  and,  as  memen- 
tos, the  flags  flown  over  the  Capitol  and  the 
White  House  that  day  especially  in  his  honor. 
Already  thousands  of  letters  have  arrived 
bearing  good  wishes  from  admirers,  most  of 
whom  he  does  not  even  know. 

Time  was  when  Mr.  Hoover  would  stay  up 
late  at  night  and  write  personal  ans^wers  to 
each  birthday  greeting  and  each  of  the  multi- 
tude of  letters  received  during  the  year. 
Perhaps  he  will  this  ye.ir,  too. 

But  the  light  has  grown  dim  in  hi:^  steel- 
gray  eyes.  His  collar  fits  loosely  around 
the  once  thick  neck  .md  his  health  is  con- 
siderably more  feeble  than  tliat  of  the  robust 
Adams.  He  has  not  been  out  of  his  Waldorf 
Towers  suite  since  May  22  a  year  ago.  when 
he  got  dressed  and  went  downstairs  against 
his  doctor's  orders  to  pay  honor  to  the  young 
astronaut  Gordon  Cooper.  The  exertion  was 
more  than  he  could  take  and  he  went  right 
to  bed.  A  few  weeks  later  he  fell  seriously 
ill  from  anemia  and  internal  bleeding 

Mr.  Hoover  now  sj-scnds  hi.>  days  working  a 
little,  but  the  major  work  he  set  out  to  do 
when  he  left  the  White  House,  work  that  as 
recently  as  last  year  matched  his  own  in- 
credible energy  with  that  of  eight  secretaries 
and    a   research    staff.    Is    virtually    finished. 


Now  lie  has  only  two  secretaries  and  seldom 
fcit^  at  his  desk. 

At  night  he  likes  to  watch  baseball  on  T'V 
lever  sympati^etic  with  a  loser,  he's  a  Mets 
fan)  and  during  the  daylight  hours  he  has 
the  nostagUc  companionship  of  scores  of  re- 
minders of  what  he  considers  a  rich  and  full 
life. 

From  one  wall  of  his  living  room  a  portrait 
of  his  silver-haired  wife,  Lou  Henry  Hoover, 
who  died  in  1944.  gazes  down  on  his  large 
mahogany  desk  and  his  pipes  and  the  tables 
adorned  with  the  blue  and  white  porcelain 
she  collected  from  all  over  the  world.  Other 
walls  are  crowded  with  testimonials,  citations, 
honorary  college  degrees  (he  has  accepted  85 
and  declined  many  more) ,  plaques  and  other 
framed  and  unframed  souvenirs. 

In  a  place  of  distinction  In  one  outer  office 
is  the  1887  graduation  program  of  Friends 
Academy  In  Newberg.  Oreg.,  which  includes 
the  mention:  "Declamation  •  •  •  'keeping 
his  word'    •    *    •   Bertie   Hoover. 

forgotten  epithets 

There  is  nothing  in  the  Imposing  suite  to 
remind  him  of  the  bitter  years,  and  surely 
part  of  his  present  popularity  and  esteem  is 
because  the  present  generation  has  generally 
consigned  that  era  to  the  vague  past. 

Most  Americans  today  were  unborn,  or 
were  babies,  during  the  anguished  days  of 
the  great  depression,  and  knew  only  by  hear- 
say that  shanty  towns  once  were  called  Hoo- 
^ervilles  and  newspapers  spread  over  park- 
bench  tenants  were  Hoover  blankets  and 
signs  carried  by  bonus  marchers  said,  "In 
Hoover  We  Trusted,  Now  We're  Busted." 

Those  who  now  look  at  Herbert  Hoover's 
life  and  accomplishments  can  view  them 
without  emotional  distraction.  They  are  able 
to  .see  him  not  as  the  architect  of  the  de- 
pression, to  use  the  1932  phrase,  but  as  the 
engineer  of  programs  which  saved  more  than 
a  billion  persons  from  famine  after  two 
great  wars,  as  the  head  of  massive  studies 
which  have  resulted  in  streamlining  Gov- 
ernment organization,  as  the  dedicated  pub- 
lic servant  who  never  has  accepted  a  cent 
lor  his  services,  as  the  voluntary  head  of  a 
dozen  educational,  charitable,  and  scientific 
organizations  from  the  boys  clubs  to  the 
Worlu   Rehabilitation   Fund. 

It  is  one  of  the  ironies  of  Mr.  Hoover's  life 
that  political  partisanship  should  bring  him 
such  grief,  because  he  himself  never  had  a 
taste  for  it. 

He  had  held  public  office  in  two  adminis- 
trations. Republican  and  Democratic,  and 
before  he  ran  for  the  Presidency — the  only 
office  he  ever  sought,  and  that  reluctantly — 
nobody  was  quite  sure  what  party  he  be- 
longed to. 

Some  say  he  has  mellowed  with  old  age. 
But  those  who  have  known  him  closely  say 
he  has  not  changed  at  all.  that  he  always 
w.is  as  pec  pie  know  him  today — gentle  sen- 
tinicr.taPst.  man  of  deep  personal  attach- 
ments. di.znity.  and  wit — but  that  these  qual- 
ities simply  remained  hidden  for  a  time 
behind  his  starched  collar  and  bulldog  Jowls 
and  only  recently  began  to  be  discovered  by 
the  majority  of  Americans. 

Herbert  Hoover  never  bothered  to  answer 
the  personal  abuse  leveled  against  him.  "No 
man  can  catch  up  with  a  lie."  he  reasoned. 
'If  t'le  American  people  wish  to  believe  such 
things  abcnit  me.  it  cannot  be  helped." 

Instead,  he  has  contented  himself  with 
retirement  to  what  he  calls  his  "comfort- 
able monastery"  in  the  W'aldorf  and  has 
busied  himself  ■with  writing  his  memoirs, 
his  well-received  "The  Ordeal  of  Woodrow 
Wilson."  his  massive  four-volume  account  of 
his  relief  work,  and  a  historical  work  yet 
to  be  published  which  traces  the  events 
which  have  followed  U.S.  recognition  of  Com- 
miuiist  Russia. 

The  Waldorf  suite  is  Indeed  comfortable, 
but  not  lavish.  In  some  ways  it  reflects  his 
unpretentious  nature.  On  an  end  table  next 
to  his  favorite  chair  is  a  wooden  bowl  with 
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a  rock  In  It  the  •Ize  of  a  c<intal<jup  The 
rock  l3  for  striking  the  kitchen  matches  he 
uses  to  light  his  pipe,  the  bowl  an  eiusy  tarijet 
f(3r  the  burnt  matches  A  housemaid  who 
worked  for  Mr.  Hoover  unre  <ia  so  annoyed 
at  his  habit  of  striking  matches  on  the  fur- 
niture that  she  glued  pieces  of  sandpaper 
under  edges  of  tables  and  arms  of  chairs 

Mr  HiX)ver  regards  his  pipe,  une  i>f  the 
few  bodily  indulgences  permitted  him,  as  a 
barometer  of  his  health.  Two  years  ago. 
when  surgeons  removed  a  malignant  tumor. 
he  sat  up  In  bed  a  few  days  after  the  operu- 
tlon  and  asked  apprehensively  f<jr  his  pipe 
The  nurse  asked  the  doctor  and  the  dm^tor 
said  all  right.  Mr.  Hoover  flred  It  up  and 
announced  with  satisfaction  through  a  bil- 
low of  smoke,  "We're  back  In  business." 

Of  f.ir  more  intlmiite  comfi  rt  Ui  the  31st 
Pre.sldeiit  Is  his  army  of  close  frlenr's  C  ni- 
pani'in.shlp  always  has  meant  mvicn  to  him 
D\irlng  his  4  years  In  the  White  House,  ac- 
ci'rdliig  to  his  own  tvplcally  meticulous 
bookkeeping,  he  had  9.969  persnnal  guests. 
But  of  the  inner  Hoover  circle  there  never 
were  more  than  about  200.  and  time  has 
thinned  their  ranks  drastically. 

TJ'.ese  are  former  associates  who  call  him 
the  Chief,  attend  him  with  the  devotion  of 
acoivtes  and  literally  cherish  every  moment 
In  his  presence.  They  used  to  gather  at  the 
Chiefs  apartment  once  a  year  for  dinner 
and  would  give  a  tin  cup  to  the  one  who 
came  the  farthest  distance 

Now  only  a  few  friends  at  a  time  Join  Mr. 
Hoover  for  lunch  or  dinner  or  Sunday  after- 
noon canasta.  Sometimes  not  a  word  Is 
spoken  throughout  the  meal  "The  test  of 
friendship."  said  one  Hoover  Intimate,  "is 
when  t'Ao  people  can  enjoy  each  other's  com- 
pany   without    the    need    of    conversation  " 

But  a  conversation  with  Herbert  Hoover 
is  a  rare  delight.  During  one.  he  rarely 
laughs,  but  often  twinkles  He  Is  keenly 
aware  of  human  foibles  and  relishes  the 
chance  tx>  prick  them  with  his  own  brand  of 
wit.  which  Is  the  sort  that  produces  grins,  not 
belly  laughs. 

His  nttle  book.  "F^hing  for  Fun  and  To 
Wash  Your  Soul."  contains  dellt-'htful  ex- 
amples To  cite  finly  one.  he  writes  that 
there  are  two  kinds  of  fish,  plain  species 
"which  are  the  reoreatlon  of  the  oim.mon 
man."  and  rare  species  sought  by  the  arls- 
tocrarv  of  fishermen," 

Mr  Hoover  has  Utile  pirie:;ce  -Airli  tho.se 
who  'ake  themseU^s  too  ser:  'i-^.v  His 
favoriate  testimonial  Is  one  from  a  t)ov^  -lub 
which  savs  simply  "Herbert  Hoover  is  .i  t;  H)d 
egg  '  Recently  he  got  an  immense  chutkle 
when  A  sixth-grade  class  In  Enid.  Okia  , 
n  imed  a  pet  ground  squirrel  Mr  H  •  ver  then 
discovered  It  was  a  girt  One  of  his  favorite 
stories  Is  about  a  youngster  years  ago  who 
asked  him  for  three  ao'igriphs  explaining 
that  It  tfx)k  two  Hoovers  ^J  get  .:ie  B<ibe 
Ruth 

The  utter  candor  of  children  surely  ac- 
counts m  part  for  Mr  Hoovers  deep  at- 
tachment to  them  When  his  health  per- 
mits, he  personally  answers  every  letter 
from  every  child— and  they  oime  by  the 
sju'kful  After  one  of  his  major  Illnesses  a 
7-ye.ir-old  wrote: 

Don  t  worry  about  your  operation     When 
I  h.id  my  tonsels   fslc]   out  people  gave  me 
ii  l.jt  of  presents  and  I  fejt  :lne. 
'Love,  t    I 

I     !  'Cathy  ■• 

fPS-  I   know   you   like  fish  and  so  do  I. 
so  I  am  sending  you  s<jmectiing  to  flsh  with 
when  vou  get  well.") 
The  reply: 
Mt   Dear  Catht:    Your    letter    Is   already 
two  of  the  gifts  which  you  forecast. 
•Ptrst.  It  brought  good  cheer 
"Second.  It  brought  great  anticipations. 
"Third,  that  fine  fishing  leader  for  my  line 
raises  visions  of  future  Jcys  ' 

Herbert  Hoover  writes  everything,  from 
ponderous    books   to  letters   to   children,   in 


li^nghaiid  with  a  pencil  Typewriters,  dictat- 
ing machines,  even  ballpoint  pens,  he  says, 
are  "stmiulants  to  verbosity  '  One  year  he 
made  30  speeches,  and  a  5ccret;iry.  whose  Job 
It  was  to  type  each  draft,  said  she  revised 
them  a  total  of  154  time;;  to  m.ike  them  short 
He  answers  much  of  his  mall  merely  by  pen- 
ding In  the  m.xrgln  a  directive  to  a  secre- 
t.ury  Once  he  opened  a  letter  which  con- 
tained the  arresting  note.  "Watch  for  a 
message  which  will  change  the  face  of  the 
world  '  Mr  Hoover  scribbled  "Watch  for 
this  " 

Since  his  hist  Illness  Mr  Hoo\er  h;is  not 
made  any  public  speeches,  but  when  he  did 
he  rarely  spoke  off  the  cuff,  preferring 
prepared  statements  "When  a  person  startJj 
talking  ad  lib."  he  says,  "there  are  Ux)  few 
terminals  " 

Son;i^  of  his  ofT-the-cutr  remarks,  however, 
reveal  his  drollery  best  of  all  Once  soxne- 
one  asked  him  why  so  many  public  officials 
go  fishing  "The  public  only  yields  privacy 
to  officials  In  fishing  and  in  prayer."  Mr 
Hoover  quipped  "and  they  can't  pray  all  the 
time  ■■ 

But  Herbert  HiHiver.  the  simon-pure  angler 
who  never  quite  got  over  his  horror  that  Cal- 
vin Co<iI!dge  fl5hed  with  worms,  often  com- 
plained about  lack  of  privacy  even  when 
fishing  Once,  while  President,  he  was  fish- 
ing on  the  banks  of  the  Rapldan  near  Wash- 
Ingti-m  •with  a  Cabinet  member  They  began 
discussing  high-level  matters  of  State,  and 
the  Cabinet  member  noticed  a  Secret  Serv- 
ice man  standing  In  the  bushes.  He  said  to 
the  Pre^-ldcnt.  "Don't  you  think  you  should 
tell    him    to   leave'" 

He     wont      go,"      Herbert      H.mver     said 
glumly 

Seven  years  ago  when  he  went  out  to  In- 
dependence. Mo  ,  to  help  dedicate  the  library 
of  one  of  his  warmest  friends.  Hi\rry  Tru- 
man, a  local  matron  fluttered  up  and  asked 
what  former  Presidents  do  when  they  re- 
tire 

"Madam."  said  Mr  H'^over.  "we  .^ipencl  our 
time  taking  pills  and  dedicating  libraries" 

The  Joke  plainly  did  not  apply  to  Herbert 
H:HJVfr  He  maintains  stoutly  that  no  one 
should  retire  from  work  or  he  "will  shrivel 
up  into  a  nuisance  •  •  •  talking  to  everybody 
about  pains  and  pills  and  Income  tax."  For 
his  part,  he  has  said,  "when  I"m  not  working, 
r  get  tired  of  myself."" 

Judging  from  the  pace  of  his  first  90  years 
there  Is  little  likelihood  Herbert  Hi^)ver  ever 
•^ill  get  tired  of  himself. 


Happy  Birthday  to  Herbert  Hoover 

(By  A  N  Spanel.  founder,  chairman. 

International  Latex  Corp  > 

On  August  10.  the  31st  President  of  the 
United  States.  Herbert  Hoover,  reaches  the 
venerable  age  of  90  He  has  lived  longer  than 
any  American  President  except  John  Adams, 
who  died  at  91  That  this  great  American 
has  survived  so  long  Is  a  matter  of  profound 
si^tlsfactlon  to  millions  of  his  countrymen, 
and  admirers  throughout  the  world — because 
It  has  enabled  him  to  witness  his  vindication 
after  a  brutil   ordeal   by  abuse 

In  that  period,  ugly  myths  about  Hoover 
were  spawned  In  Ignorance  and  In  political 
malice  Partisan  passions  have  been  stilled 
by  time  and  Mr  Hoover  Is  universally  es- 
teemed today  "yet  shreds  of  those  myths 
still  linger,  some  of  them  enshrined  In  hls- 
^'ry  books  All  Americans  of  good  will  should 
therefore  be  delighted  that  a  magnificent 
book  on  his  life,  setting  the  record  straight. 
Is    being    published    on    the    90th    birthday 

Herbert    H(XDver      Biography."     by     Eugene 
Lyons 

The  simple  title  covers  a  brilliant  Job  of 
research  and  writing  We  trust  that  It  will 
get  the  widest  possible  circulation,  as  It  de- 
serves It  Is.  In  the  word-s  of  the  noted  lit- 
erary critic.  John  Chamberlain,  "an  act  of 
historic  Justice   "    Every  thoughtful  American 


patriot,  we  submit,  owes  it  to  himself  u,  read 
the  biography 

History,  there  Is  every  reason  to  believe,  will 
(leal  more  generously  with  Herbert  Hoover 
th.m  many  of  his  contemporaries  have 
done  Already,  t^j  quote  Mr  Lyons"  conclud- 
ing words.  "Time  hius  washed  off  the  mud 
with  which  he  w.is  be.-^pattcred— fortunately 
while  he  was  still  alive  and  active.  The 
granite  of  Integrity  underneath  became  obvi- 
ous even  to  the  less  perceptive  of  his  country- 
men."' 

SERVANT    or     HtM.\.MTY 

It  Is  mo6t  gratifying  that  three  Democratic 
Pre6ld«nt8.  Mr.  Tnmian.  Mr  Kennedy,  and 
Mr  Johnson  signally  homered  Mr  Hcxjver 
with  Mr.  Truman  utilizing  Mr  Hoover's  wise 
and  profound  report  resulting  from  the 
Hoover  Commission,  and  Mr.  Joh:.:.(in  re- 
peatedly paying  warmest  tribute  to  Mr 
Ho<iver"s  lifelong  contribution   to  humanity 

Mr  Hoover"s  90  ye;irs  have  compassed 
many  careers  as  engineer,  humanitarian. 
political  leader,  s<x-ial  philosopher  and  In 
each  of  them  he  achieved  the  t(  p  rung  His 
unhappy  4  years  In  the  White  House  are 
little  more  than  an  Interlude  In  a  long  life 
of  service  to  mankind. 

Ironically,  he  was  one  of  the  very  few  who 
w;irned  against  the  speculative  frenzy  of  the 
prosperity  years  In  the  1920's  Fate  ruled 
that  he  should  himself  be  President  when 
his  warnings  came  true.  He  w.is  vilified  for 
crimes  he  did  not  commit,  ridiculed  for  words 
he  did  not  utter — such  as  "prosperity  around 
the  corner." 

The  new  biography  cuts  through  the  myth- 
ology manufactured  during  his  ordeal  and 
Mr.  Hoover  emerges  as  a  tfiwerlng  moral 
figure.  More  than  mcxst  men.  living  or  dead. 
he  has  been  the  great  Instrument  of  Amer- 
lca"s  conscience.  Beginning  with  the  Belgian 
Relief  In  1914.  he  has  organized  and  adminis- 
tered dramatic  humanitarian  campalgn.s  that 
s.ived  the  lives  of  literally  scores  of  millions 
throughout  the  world 

PROFILE    IN    GREATNESS 

LTltlmately,  Mr  Lyons  believes.  Hoover  will 
not  be  Judged  as  a  President  but  as  a  great 
human  being  Here  are  a  few  quotations 
from  the  book 

"He  Is  a  self-made  man  w!io  from  the  hum- 
blest beginnings  rose  to  transcendent 
heights — to  the  summit  of  his  vocation, 
which  was  the  mining  of  metals;  to  the  pin- 
nacle of  his  avocation,  which  was  benevo- 
lence; to  the  highest  office  In  the  Republic 
Then,  with  startling  suddenness,  his  destiny 
t(xik  tragic  turns. 

'  Rightly  credited  with  genius  In  the  ad- 
ministration of  economic  resources,  he  was 
fated  to  preside  over  a  catiistrophe  of  eco- 
nomic disintegration  bevond  the  coi.trol  of 
any  mortal  man,  A  Quaker  whose  name  had 
become  synonymous  with  compassion  and 
help  to  the  destitute,  he  found  himself  the 
victim  of  cruel  accusations  if  c.illous  uncon- 
cern for  the  sufferings  of  his  own  country- 
men From  the  luminous  mountain  {>eaks 
he  was  driven  Into  the  valley  of  shadows, 
there  to  wander  for  more  than  15  years  In 
unmerited  Ignominy,  a  man  mocked  and  de- 
f,imed.  pilloried  and  sUined.  for  wholly 
Imaginary  sins 

Happily  the  legend  w:is  dissipated  in  his 
own  lifetime  The  landscape  of  his  90  years 
hiis  the  sweep  of  great  human  dratn.i.  the 
counterpoint  of  brilliant  light  and  melan- 
choly shadows 

"A  clear  head  under  the  control  of  a  com- 
passionate heart  has  kept  Hoover  from  suc- 
cumbing to  the  catch  phrase.^  .md  shibboleths 
of  the  hour — prfxif  that  he  was  never  cut  out 
to  be  a  conventional  politician  While  de- 
voting his  life  to  the  weak  and  the  destitute, 
he  never  tried  to  fl.itter  the  naisses  by  t'lorlfy- 
Ing  we.ikness  and  destitution  He  sought  to 
stir  them,  rather,  to  new  strength  and  self- 
reliance 
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•Hoover  hus  consistently  renounced  popu- 
larity for  principle,  for  duty  as  he  conceived 
It  As  President,  and  then  as  ex-Presldent, 
he  never  revised  or  reversed  himself  under 
the  terror  of  organized  abuse;  he  never 
vieldetl  to  the  temptation  of  doing  the  po- 
iitically  profitable  thing  against  his  own  logic 
and  con.-cience. 

His  Ule.  I  am  convinced,  will  be  measured 
less  by  what  he  did — colossal  though  it  has 
jjgeji_lt!ian  by  what  he  was.  Already,  In 
fact,  his  countrymen  Instinctively  appraise 
him'  in  moral  rather  than  conventional  po- 
litical term.'-.  They  think  of  him.  if  at  all, 
not  primarily  as  a  President,  however  rated, 
but  as  a  great  American  and  a  great  human 
being — -lb  a  truly  gcxxl  man,  whose  com- 
passion reached  out  to  embrace  all  human- 
kind" 

These  citations,  we  repeat,  are  from  "Her- 
bert Hoover:  a  Buji^raphy."  by  Eugene  Lyons, 
published  by  Doubleday  &  Co.  They  provide 
a  foretaste  of  the  literary,  historical,  and 
moral  feast  spread  In  Its  pages. 


RIOTS   IN    NORTHERN   CITIES 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President.  I 
should  likp  to  make  a  few  remarks  about 
thf  riots  titkinf^  place  in  northern  cities 
such  a.s  New  York  City,  Rochester,  Jer- 
sey City,  and  Chicai^o,  which  have  fol- 
lowed the  enactment  of  the  so-called 
civil  rmhts  law.  The  whole  Nation  is 
disturbed  by  these  riots.  They  have  be- 
come a  national  problem.  We  all  recog- 
nize that  fact. 

I  invite  attention  to  the  fact  that  many 
speakers  dunnp  the  debate  on  the  so- 
called  Civil  Rights  Act  made  specific 
mention  of  the  fact  that  there  was  noth- 
ing iii  it  that  would  apply  to  the  Negro 
city  dwellers  of  the  North  who  are  sup- 
posed to  have  a  threat  stake  in  that  act,  I 
think  it  is  becoming  very  clear  that  that 
argument  was  completely  true — that 
there  is  notlung  that  can  be  expected 
by  northern  Negroes  to  come  from  the 
so-called  civil   nights  act. 

For  example,  the  Wa&hington  Post 
of  yesterday  printed  an  editorial  en- 
titled "The  Voice  of  Desperation,"  which 
I  a-sk  unanimous  consent  to  have  in- 
cluded in  the  Record  at  this  point  as  a 
part  of  my  remarks 

There  being  no  objection,  the  edi- 
torial wa.s  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
REeORD.  as  follows: 

The  Voice  of  Desperation 

As  the  tide  of  Negro  protest  moves  from 
south  to  north,  it  has  Increasingly  become 
an  attempt  at  social  revolution.  In  the 
S<'Uth.  the  protest  was  directed  to  specific 
legal  and  political  wrongs  that  could  be 
righted  by  specific  legal  and  political  reme- 
dies In  the  North,  the  protest  now  runs 
to  the  whole  wretchedness  of  slum  life  and 
there  Is  no  remedy  that  promises  any  Im- 
mediate improvement  The  rioting  does  not 
merely  spring  from  Negroes'  discontent,  but 
from  slum  dwellers'  Inability  to  find  any 
hope  of  relief. 

Tlie  demonstrators'  anUigonlst.  In  the 
South.  Is  a  specific  registrar,  or  Judge,  or 
Governor,  whose  name  and  face  is  known 
to  everyone  In  the  North  the  antagonist 
Is  anonymous,  "the  man."  and  the  man  Is 
not  only  e\eryone  who  Is  white  but  some. 
Including  policemen,  who  are  Negro.  The 
southern  sit-in  has  a  definite  and  limited 
purpose,  for  example,  the  right  to  be  served 
cotlee  at  a  certain  lunch  counter,  which 
lies  within  the  power  of  the  proprietor  to 
gr.mt  The  northern  sit-in  characteristically 
has   a   nebulous    and    limitless  purpose,   for 
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example,  to  protest  the  unspeakable  condi- 
tions In  Manhattan's  old-law  tenements, 
which  no  one  has  the  power  to  Improve  by 
tomorrow  morning. 

The  young  southern  Negro  who  breaks  the 
color  bar  of  a  public  university  is  applauded 
for  winning  a  great  victory  for  his  race.  The 
young  northern  Negro  who  breaks  out  of  the 
ghetto  Into  the  white  suburbs  is  suspected 
of  having  tried  to  escape  his  race.  The 
southern  demonstrations  are  orderly  because 
they  are  effective  and  hopeful.  The  north- 
em  demonstrations  are  violent  and  destruc- 
tive because  they  are  hopeless  and  have  no 
visible  effect  beyond  frightening  the  sur- 
rounding community. 

The  riots  are  taking  place  in  cities  that 
have  been  for  many  years  under  the  Nation's 
most  powerful  civil  rights  laws.  New  York 
and  New  Jersey  have  had  for  many  years 
most  of  the  provisions  that  the  latest  Fed- 
eral civil  rights  act  now  extends  to  the 
entire  country.  The  act  will  force  great 
change   In  Mississippi,   but   not  in   Harlem. 

It  Is  the  Negroes'  historic  misfortune  to 
arrive  in  the  great  northern  cities  at  a  time 
when,  contrary  to  the  American  tradition. 
the  distance  between  the  unskilled  laboring 
class  and  the  securely  salaried  middle  class 
is  becoming  steadily  wider  and  more  difficult 
to  cross.  The  Negroes  immigrating  to 
Rochester  find  it  a  city  of  highly  trained 
technlclana,  with  an  extremely  advanced  in- 
dustrial economy  offering  very  little  place  to 
the  newcomers.  Very  much  the  same  can 
be  said  of  Washington,  where  a  civil  service 
economy  offers   very   little  to  the  Illiterate. 

"Civil  rights"  remains,  In  the  South,  a  pre- 
cise legal  term  referring  to  the  citizen's 
equal  standing  before  the  law.  In  the  North, 
It  now  covers  every  kind  of  reaction,  legal 
or  not,  to  the  grievances  of  the  urban  out- 
casts. Some  of  those  grievances  are  racial 
in  origin,  but  by  no  means  all  of  them; 
the  tenements  appeared  in  the  cities  long 
before  the  Negroes  arrived. 

These  fearful  and  bloody  street  fights 
have  armed  the  enemies  of  equality.  Worse 
still,  they  have  shaken  the  Negroes'  own 
confidence  in  the  nobility  of  their  cause. 
The  rioters  themselves  seem  to  alternate  be- 
tween aggressive  violence  and  helpless  des- 
peration: During  a  lull  In  the  looting,  a 
youth  in  Jersey  City  said:  "It's  all  up  to 
what  the  man  decides  now."  He  is  wrong. 
The  "man"  is  a  figment;  there  is  no  man. 
There  are  only  the  millions  of  people,  of  all 
races  and  conditions,  of  the  American  cities. 
They  are  willing  to  proceed  with  social  re- 
form, but  the  spirit  of  reform  will  not  sur- 
vive  amidst   warfare   in   the   streets. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  I  read, 
for  emphasis,  from  two  paragraphs  of 
that  editorial: 

The  southern  demonstrations  are  orderly 
because  they  are  elTective  and  hopeful.  The 
northern  demonstrations  are  violent  and  de- 
structive because  they  are  hopeless  and  have 
no  visible  effect  beyond  frightening  the  sur- 
rounding community. 

The  riots  are  taking  place  In  cities  that 
have  been  for  many  years  under  the  Natlon"s 
most  powerful  civil  rights  laws.  New  York 
and  New  Jersey  have  had  for  many  years 
most  of  the  provisions  that  the  latest  Fed- 
eral Civil  Rights  Act  now  extends  to  the 
entire  country.  The  act  will  force  great 
change  In  Mississippi,  but  not  in  Harlem. 

There  cannot  be  a  clearer  statement 
of  the  fact  that  the  so-called  Civil  Rights 
Act  was  designed  to  affect  one  section  of 
the  country,  and  those  who  framed  the 
act  knew  perfectly  well  there  was  noth- 
ing in  it  to  help  Negroes  in  the  ghettoes 
of  the  northern  cities. 

I  next  quote  from  an  editorial  pub- 
lished in  the  New  York  Times  of  recent 
date,  entitled  "What  the  Negro  Wants." 


I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  it  be  in- 
cluded in  the  Record  at  this  point  in  my 
remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

What  the  Negro  Wants 

The  racial  turbulence  that  compelled  Gov- 
ernor Rockefeller  to  send  1,000  National 
Guardsmen  into  Rochester  is  the  latest  evi- 
dence that  there  are  no  zones  of  quiet  in  the 
civil  rights  struggle.  The  first  necessity 
wherever  such  eruptions  occur  is  to  reestab- 
lish the  rule  of  law  and  order,  the  only  de- 
pendable source  of  equity  for  Negro  and 
white  alike.  But  the  more  fundamental 
task — one  that  hoodliunism  merely  ob- 
structs— is  to  find  solutions  for  the  infinitely 
complex  problems  that  generate  the  tension. 
North  and  South. 

In  the  light  of  the  universality  of  such 
tension,  the  survey  of  Negro  attitudes  made 
by  four  Times  reporters  with  the  help  of 
experts  in  public  opinion  polling  Is  instruc- 
tive in  indicating  what  priority  New  York's 
Negroes  put  on  their  problems.  Economic 
complaints,  arising  out  of  dead-end  Jobs, 
high  prices  and  low  pay,  came  first;  housing 
second,  crime  third,  and  education  fourth. 
All  of  these  complaints  are  reasonable,  Justi- 
fied and  susceptible  of  correction.  But  the 
solutions  require  community  transforma- 
tions of  such  magnitude  that  the  time  to 
make  them  may  prove  the  scarcest  of  all 
commodities. 

The  survey  was  made  before  the  recent 
rioting  in  Harlem  and  Brooklyn.  Even  then 
too  many  Negroes  felt  that  the  police  were 
guilty  of  at  least  some  brutality  toward 
them",  although  only  9  percent  had  witnessed 
brutality. 

In  spite  of  the  widespread  animus  against 
the  police,  many  Negroes  wanted  more  po- 
licemen in  their  neighborhoods  because  of 
constant  fear  of  Negro  muggers,  drunks, 
hoodlums,  and  narcotics  addicts.  This  is  a 
complaint  that  the  mayor,  with  budgetary 
and  tax  power,  can  meet  if  he  wUl,  by  enlarg- 
ing a  police  force  newly  proved  inadequate  to 
supply  safety  on  the  streets. 

What  can  Mayor  Wagner  do  for  greater 
racial  Justice,  with  the  powers  that  rest  In 
city  government?  He  can,  of  course,  bear 
down  with  all  the  Influence  at  his  command 
for  better  housing.  But  most  of  all — and 
this  has  a  bearing  on  the  primary  problem 
of  better  jobs  and  better  pay — he  can  Im- 
prove education  of  the  Negro. 

While  it  would  not  be  possible,  or  honest, 
on  the  basis  of  this  survey  to  discount  the 
importance  the  Negro  attaches  to  better  inte- 
grated schools,  it  is  obvious  that  the  excel- 
lence of  education — less  overcrowding,  fewer 
split  sessions,  more  interested  teachers — Is 
paramount. 

What  should  disturb  us  all  was  the  answer 
to  the  question,  "'How  do  you  think  most 
Negroes  feel  about  whites?"'  Only  5  percent 
like  whites.  63  percent  neither  like  nor  hate, 
and  6  percent  had  no  answer.  The  rest,  in 
some  degree,  hate  whites.  We  shall  live  In 
an  uneasy  world  while  this  attitude  persists, 
and  the  white  can  do  more  than  the  Negro  to 
change  it. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  quote  from  that 
editorial.  After  referring  to  the  New- 
York  State  riots,  this  lucid  editorial  very 
properly  asks  for  a  return  to  law  and 
order  in  these  words : 

The  first  necessity  wherever  such  erup- 
tions occur  is  to  reestablish  the  rule  of  law 
and  order,  the  only  dependable  source  of 
equity  for  Negro  and  white  alike. 

Then,  after  commenting  on  the  fact 
that  the  Negroes  were  claiming  to  be 
mistreated  by  the  police,  the  editorial 
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states  that  as  a  result  of  extensive  inter- 
view, taken  by  four  of  their  stafT  mem- 
bers wf  a  sampling  of  Ne.:,'roes  m  New 
York  and  the  u^e  of  polling  services,  they 
cam^'  to  this  compell:!;*;  conclusion: 

In  npice  of  the  wldesprt.Kfl  iin:rmis  against 
the  p'liice,  many  Negr^o*  w.mted  more  po- 
licemen In  their  neiKhhorliiTods  because  of 
constant  fear  of  Nefcrro  tnvi^^ers.  drunks, 
hoodliim.s.  and  narcotics  adcjicts. 


otlcs  adc 
Lion:  / 


Oriu  more  quotatioi 

While  It  would  not  be  po«sible,  or  honest, 
on  the  biusls  of  this  survw  to  discount  the 
import  uice  the  Ne^ro  atjxiches  to  better  in- 
testrated  schools.  It  is  obvious  that  the  ex- 
cellence of  education — lesB  overcrowding, 
fewer  split  sessions.  mor«  interested  teach- 
ers—  ;s  paramount. 

That  is  a  good  statement  of  the  phi- 
losophy the  Senator  from  Florida  ut- 
tered .several  times  duting  tiie  course  of 
the  debate  on  the  ..sp-ctiUed  civil  rights 
bill.  It  is  not  the  'mattjer  of  inte^^ra- 
tion  of  schools  that  will  mean  much  to 
the  Negroes — it  is  more  excellence  in  the 
schools  and  more  money  spent  on  the 
schools,  particularly  in  those  slum  areas 
of  the  North  where  the  Net;roes  are  so 
crowded. 

Trie  PRESIDING  OFPICKli  The 
time  of  the  Senator  ha.i  expired. 

Mr  HOLLAND.  Mr  Pre.sident.  I  ask 
unaninious  consent  to  have  3  additional 
minutes  to  complete  mv  statement. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.    HOLLAND.      Mr.   President,    the 
third — and  I  want  this  to  be  called  par- 
ticularly  to   the   attention   of   the   Sen- 
ate— is  an  excellent  edironal   from   the 
Tampa    Tribune    in    my    State,    which 
shows  so  clearly  that  we  of  the  South  re- 
gard  this   as  a   national   problem.     We 
reijret  what  has  happened.     We  knew  it 
was  t,'oin4  to  happen,  or  tiiou^ht  it  would. 
We    su^uest    that    what    is    needed    is 
-sounder  leadership  and  ai  willingness  to 
aid   the   people.     I  stiUed   on   the   floor 
durincr  the  debate  on  the  so-called  civil 
rights   bill   that   though   I   was  strontily 
as^'ainst  the  bill,  if  it  p;v^<ed  I  would  ad- 
vise obedience  to  the  law  no  matter  how 
distasteful  it  might  be      In  a  Fourth  of 
July  speech   in  my  hometown,   Bartow. 
Fla      I    accentuated    that    point.    That 
speech  already  appears  in   the   Record. 
and  I  shall  not  repeat  it     t  read  from  the 
editorial  in  the  Tampa  Tribune 

We  can  be  thankful  thnt  the  South  thus 
far  has  e.scaped  such  m.u;.-<ive  conflict — but 
none  if  US  can  squeeze  comfort  from  the 
Nor'h  s  bitter  fruit 

Thl.s  IS  an  American  problem. 

Another  quotation:        | 

The  New  York  riots,  in  cities  long  Inte- 
grated by  law  and  tolerant  in  philosophy. 
ought  to  warn  all  of  us-^wfiite  and  black- 
that  we  are  confronted  with  a  grave  prob- 
lem untouched  by  leglshul.  .ri 

Meanine.  of  course,  that  the  recent 
Civil  RiL,'hts  Act.  so-callod.  had  no  help- 
ful application  whate\er  t:o  the  serious 
problems  that  exist  m  the  tjhettoes  of  the 
North,  where  the  Ne:?roes  are  so  crowded, 
and  -Ahei-p  they  have  had  all  t!u-  ordinary- 
Ie:.;al  opportunities  of  citt/ejvs,  living  in 
States  that  had  not  only  all  the  pro- 
visions in  the  so-called  CSvil  Rii,'hts  Act 
recently  enacted,  but  other  provisions  a.s 
well. 


I  ask  unanmious  consent  that  the  edi- 
torial from  the  Tampa  Tribune  be  printed 
III  the  Record  at  th,.--  point 

There  bein«  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

The  North's  Bittfr   F"r-jit:    It  Can  Sicken 

A    N\TI<jN 

It  will  be  a  matter  of  satisfaction  to  count- 
ies* southerners  that  the  moBt  violent  racial 
outbreaks  since  the  passage  of  the  Civil 
Rights  Act  h.ive  occurred  not  in  Birmingham 
or  Jackson.  Miss  .  but  In  New  York  City  and 
Rf>ohester 

We  can  be  thankful  that  the  South  thus 
far  h<us  escaped  such  nj;i*slve  conflict — but 
none  of  us  can  squeeze  comfort  from  the 
North's  bitter  fruit. 

This  Is  an  American  problem 
A  racial  explosion  anywhere  In  our  land 
casts  Into  the  currents  of  national  life  the 
cancerous  p.trtlcles  of  hate  and  distrust 
which  can  eat  away  America's  unity  and 
strength 

The  New  York  riots.  In  cities  long  inte- 
grat<>d  by  law  and  tolerant  In  philosophy, 
ought  to  warn  all  of  us — ^whlte  and  black — 
that  we  are  confronted  with  n  grave  problem 
untouched  by  legislation. 

It  Is,  In  our  judgment,  a  sprejvdins;  dl.s- 
respect  for  law  which  has  its  roots  in  the 
civil  dl.».obedlence  campaigns  of  the  more 
militant  Negro  organizations. 

The  Reverend  Martin  Luther  King  was  the 
nrst  to  esptnise  the  theory  that  a  minority  has 
•he  right  to  disobey  any  law  It  feels  Is  un- 
just He  was  exceeded  In  his  own  prai-ttce 
of  this  doctrine  by  James  Farmer,  of  CORE. 
and  John  Lewis,  of  SNICK  The  movement 
prijgres.sed  from  sit-ins  t<3  kneel-ms  wade- 
Ina.  Jump-Ins.  lie-downs,  and  stall-Ins  (to 
tie  up  traffic  to  the  World's  Pair).  The  an- 
swer to  all  Negro  com])Ialnts  was  one  word: 
dem  >nstrate 

Physical  coercion  ( theoretically  non- 
violent) became  a  substitute  for  legal  action 
or  moral  suasion  The  so-called  civil  rights 
movement  degeneraterl  Into  a  contest  In  bel- 
ligerence between  aspiring  leaders;  it  was  a 
natural  pro(?ressloti  from  the  (landhl  pfwe  of 
Doctor  King  to  the  call  for  guerrilla  war 
by  Jesse  Gray,  promoter  of  the  recent  Harlem 
rent  strike. 

Every  demonstration  eventually  became  a 
police  pn^blem.  as  it  must  if  law  is  to  be 
upheld  So  the  police,  by  proximity,  were 
made  the  immediate  enemy,  it  became  st.nnd- 
ard  practice  to  charge  every  white  policeman 
who  dragged  a  limp  demonstrator  out  of  a 
place  of  business  or  off  a  sidewalk  with  bru- 
tality. This  made  publicity  and  presumably 
sympathy. 

It  is  noteworthy  that  In  both  Rochester 
and  Harlem  the  brutality  cry  has  been  sound- 
ed over  and  over  in  recent  month.s  The  Har- 
lem rioting  was  touched  off  by  inflammatory 
protests  against  the  shtxjtmg  of  a  15-year-old 
Negro  by  a  white  policeman,  who  said  he 
acted  In  self-defense;  the  tumult  In  Roch- 
ester roared  up  from  the  simple  arrest  of  a 
drunk   In  the  Negro  section 

Is  It  reasonable  to  believe  that  police  bru- 
tality toward  Negroes  would  be  tolerated  In 
cities  where  both  politicians  and  civic  lead- 
ers have  been  so  sensitive  of  minority  rights '' 
No.  the  truth  appears  to  be  that  New  York 
City  and  Rochebter  are  suffering  the  con- 
sequences of  the  protracted  campaign  of  dis- 
respect for  law  and  slander  of  authority 

These  communities  will  not  be  alone  In 
their  trials,  we  fear,  unless  Negroes  turn  to 
more  responsible  leaders 

Those  with  a  sense  of  loyalty  to  the  Nation 
and  a  genuine  concern  for  the  welfare  of 
their  pe-jple  must  exert  their  Influence  to 
chop  down  this  doctrine  of  defiance  and  re- 
place It  with  respect  for  law. 

They  now  have.  In  the  Civil  Rights  Act. 
every    guarantee    of    equal    treatment    they 
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ctjuld  hope  to  obtain.  They  will  pluck  no 
more  from  the  Jungle  of  the  streets.  Instead 
they  will  harvest  there  a  fruit  so  bitter  that 
It  will  sour  race  relations  beyond  the  power 
of  any  law  to  sweeten.  And  the  whole  Na- 
tion will  t>€  sickened 

All  of  us  must  realize,  and  I  a.'k  the 
Senate  to  realize,  that  it  is  not  a  matter 
of  enact ini;  new  laws  or  of  handing  down 
court  decrees:  It  is  not  the  use  of  coer- 
cum  or  force,  that  is  Koing  to  decide  these 
troublesome  problems,  but  understand- 
itVri  m  the  heart,  ba.sed  on  mutual  yood 
will,  which  is  going  to  bring  any  helj)  to 
those  who  desperately  ne(>d  it — partic- 
ularly to  the  millions  who  live  in  the 
ghettos  of  the  un  at  cities  of  the  North 
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REAPPORTIONMENT  OF  STATE 
LEGISLATURES 

Mr.  LAUSCHE  Mr  President,  cur- 
rently ill  the  CoiiL-ress  and  by  people 
throughout  our  country,  diseu.ssioiis  are 
being  had  about  the  cour.se  that  should 
be  followed  pursuant  to  the  decision  ren- 
dered by  the  Suoreme  Court  that  Sen- 
ators of  State  li'inslatures  must  be  .^-e- 
lected  on  the  biusis  of  population  rather 
than  on  the  basis  of  geographical  area5. 
I  would  like  to  make  a  few  comments 
about  thisjfissui\  What  I  uill  have  to 
say  has  no  application  to  the  correctness 
of  what  the  Supreme  Court  did.  That 
Issue  is  beside  the  point. 

In  Ohio,  for  161  years,  the  people  had 
accepted  the  philosophy  that  senators 
to  State  legislatures  shall  represent  geo- 
graphical areas,  while  representatives 
should  b<^  the  agents  of  the  {X'ople.  I 
doubt  if  1  percent  of  the  [leople  of  Ohio 
were  of  the  belief  that  the  manner  in 
which  they  were  selecting  their  State 
legislators  was  not  constitutional. 

Congres.s  is  made  up  of  Senat^irs.  rep- 
resenting States,  and  Representatives, 
acting  as  spokesmen  for  the  people.  The 
greater  the  number  of  people  in  a  State, 
the  greater  number  of  Representatives 
It  has.  On  the  other  hand,  each  State, 
without  respect  to  population,  has  two 
Senators.  That  was  the  design  and  the 
conclusion  which  the  founders  of  our 
Constitution  reached  about  the  best 
method  of  insuring  that  neither  the  pop- 
ulous States  nor  nonpopulous  States  shall 
have  domination  ovim-  what  shall  be  done 
in  Congress. 

Ohio  followed  that  philosophy  It  con- 
cluded that  neither  rural  areas  nor  city 
areas  shall,  on  the  basis  of  their  EX)sition. 
dominate  the  legislature  No  better 
method  u  as  e'.olved 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr  I.AUSCHE  Mr  President.  I  ask 
for  3  additional  minutes 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  the  Senator  may  proceed 
for  3  additional  minutes. 

Mr  LAUSCHE.  It  was  decided  that 
the  States  should  have  two  Senators,  and 
that  States  should  have  Representatives 
in  the  House  commensurate  with  their 
population. 

I  have  stated  ;!iai  m  Oino  I  doubt  if 
1  percent  of  th.e  \)c  yple  be.h",  e  that  they 
were  improjierly  choosuit;  their  senators 
in  the  State  lesislature.  I  venture  to 
.say    that    that    same   conviction   abided 


with  99  percent  of  the  people  of  our  coun- 
try with  respect  to  each  State. 

B, camera'  le.'islalures  mean  repre- 
sentation on  the  basis  of  region  and  on 
the  basis  of  population.  Why  should 
there  be  tv.o  houses  in  Ohio  if  both  are  to 
bo  ba.-i  (i  oil  i)oiHi!ation'.'  Why  should 
there  be  v\n  H'.uses  in  Contiress.  if  the 
theory  is  carried  forward,  as  it  is  argued, 
that  both  Houses  shall  bi?  chosen  on  the 
basis  of  population? 

I  cannot  iden.ify  the  r.umber  of  States 
wiHch  have  two  houses  but  it  is  exceed- 
ingly large.  By  the  elimination  of  the 
selection  of  Senatoi  s  on  the  basis  of  rep- 
resenting geouraihic  areas,  the  Supreme 
Court,  in  elTect.  has  struck  down  the 
bicameral  method  of  legislating.  The 
bicaniiMal  method  of  establishing  legis- 
lative bodies  was  deemed  healthy,  be- 
cause it  ua\e  reinesenlation  to  areas  and 
representation  to  people. 

I  shall  not  abandon  the  position  I  have 
taken  on  this  subject.  I  believe  it  is 
sound. 

OhiJ  should  be  given  an  opportunity 
to  decide  withm  the  next  2  years  wheth- 
er it  will  it  inedy  the  impact  of  the  de- 
cision of  th(>  Supreme  Court.  It  was 
caU'-ht  by  surprise.  It  had  no  anticipa- 
tion that  it  wouUi  be  told  that  it  has 
been  impro;  erly  selecting  its  State  sen- 
ators. Therefore  I  call  upon  Members 
of  the  Senate  wh.o  believe  that  the  de- 
ci.si  Ml  of  the  Supreme  Court  was  a  com- 
plete surprise,  and  unexpected,  to  give 
the  50  States  an  opi)ortunity  to  study 
the  problem  and  to  reinstate  what  they 
ha\e  btlie\fd  tln^U'ih  a  century  to  be 
the  law  of  th(^  land. 

I  yield  the  fl  )or. 


THE  MOTH  BIRTHDAY  ANNIVERSARY 
OF    HERBERT    HOOVER 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Mr.  President. 
this  is  the  OOth  anniversary  of  the  birth 
of  Herbert  Hoover.  I  have  the  utmost 
respect  for  him  as  a  man  and  as  a  patri- 
otic citi/en.  who  as  a  public  official  in 
various  capacities,  including  the  high- 
est office  in  the  gift  of  our  people,  has 
done  much  to  improve  the  welfare  and 
happiness  not  only  of  the  people  of  the 
United  Stales,  but  also  in  many  other 
areas  of  the  world  whose  people  needed 
help  in  order  to  survive  in  disastrous 
times. 

We  wish  him  health  and  a  continuing 
opportunity  to  help  us  all  with  the  bene- 
fit of  his  knowledae  and  experience. 

I  join  many  others  in  wishing  him  a 
very  iiappy  birthday  and  more  years  of 
help  to  our  country. 


AMALGAMATED   CLOTHING   WORK- 
ERS   OF    AMERICA 

Mr  HUMPHREY  Mr.  President,  this 
year  marks  the  '^nth  anniversary  of  one 
of  our  most  iinaiiinative  and  enduring 
trade  union — the  AmaU:amated  Clothing 
Workers  of  .America.  AFL-CIO. 

Born  out  of  the  degradation  of  the 
sweatshop,  nurtured  in  its  struggling 
years  by  tlie  zeal  of  its  leaders  and  raised 
to  proud  maturity  by  the  contributions 
of  thousands  of  dedicated  workers,  the 
Amak-amated  stands  today  as  both  a 
niomiinent  to  those  accomplishments  of 


the  past  and  as  a  beacon  of  hope  and 
promise  for  future  generations  of  work- 
ing men  and  women. 

Like  that  mythical  bird,  the  phoenix. 
which  rose  to  new  and  greater  heights 
from  its  own  burnt-out  ashes,  the  Amal- 
gamated rose  to  its  present  preeminence 
in  the  labor  movement  from  the  bitter 
and  tragic  ashes  of  the  unfulfilled  dreams 
of  those  early  garment  industry  workers 
more  than  a  helf  a  century  ago. 

The  immigrants'  dream  of  an  America 
with  streets  paved  with  gold  quickly  died 
when  confronted  with  the  grim  realities 
of  the  sweatshop.  Another  dream  to 
correct  these  sordid  abuses  through  the 
organization  of  a  responsible  trade  union 
also  died  amidst  anguished  workers'  cr>' 
of  "sellout"  and  "betrayal." 

But  out  of  the  ashes  of  these  dreams 
arose  a  more  fervent  dedication  which 
shaped  a  new  dream.  And  this  dream 
became  reality  in  1914  with  the  founding 
of  the  Amalgamated  Clothing  Workers 
of  America.  The  achievements  of  that 
"fighting  and  forward  looking  union" 
were  best  described  by  President  Lyndon 
B.  Johnson  in  his  remarks  to  the  50th 
Annual  Convention  of  the  Amalgamated 
Clothing  Workers  of  America.  AFL-CIO. 
in  New  York  City : 

For  50  years  you  have  worked  to  make  >our 
dreams  come  true  first  with  Sidney  Hillman 
at  your  helm  and  now  with  my  Eood  friend 
Jacob  Potofsky.  You  pioneered  in  arbitra- 
tion— low-cost  cooperative  housing — health 
and  retirement  insurance — higher  work 
standards — medical  centers  for  your  mem- 
bers— and  above  all,  in  the  concept  of  the 
minimum  wage.  You  can  be  proud  that  the 
heresies  of  your  past  have  become  the  ac- 
cepted practices  of  the  present. 

And  in  acknowledging  the  debt  which 
all  Americans  owe  those  early  Amal- 
gamated pioneers  of  humanitarian  and 
enlightened  labor  practices,  there  is  no 
finer  eulogy  than  the  words  of  the  poet 
Vachel  Lindsay,  whose  eloquence  is  in 
harmony  with  the  legacy  left  by  Amal- 
gamated's  long  line  of  dedicated  fighters 
for  a  better  life  for  a  free  man  in  a  free 
society : 

Sleep  on,  O  brave  hearted.  O  wise  man.  that 

kindled  the  flame — 
To  live  in  mankind,  is  far  more  than  to  live 

in  a  name. 
To  live  In  mankind,  far.  far  more  •  •  *  than 

to  live  In  a  name. 

Mr.  President.  I  compliment,  in  par- 
ticular, the  continuing  leadership  of  the 
Amalgamated  Clothing  Workers  of 
America,  under  the  distinguished  Amer- 
ican. Sidney  Hillman,  my  cood  friend. 
Jacob  Potofsky,  and  other  officers  of  this 
line  organization.  They  are  a  living  trib- 
ute to  good,  sound,  wholesome,  demo- 
cratic, constructive  trade  unionism. 


RURAL  DEVELOPMENT  IN  FOREIGN 
AID 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President, 
rural  development  is  a  very  important 
part  of  the  foreign  aid  program.  The 
country  people  of  the  less-developed  na- 
tions, just  like  the  country  people  in 
the  United  States,  are  a  very  important 
stabilizing  element  in  national  life.  This 
is  seen  by  the  way  in  which  the  Com- 
munists first  try  to  win  the  peasants. 
They  know  if  they  can  win  the  peasants 


they  stand  a  better  chance  of  toppling 
the  cities. 

Led  by  its  able  administrator,  David  E. 
Bell,  our  foreign  aid  agency  is  attempt- 
ing to  strengthen  oiu'  program  of  as- 
sistance to  rural  development  in  the 
less-developed  countries.  I  am  very 
pleased  about  this  new  effort  to  improve 
rural  development,  and  to  make  our 
foreign  aid  program  in  the  rural  areas  of 
the  world  as  effective  as  possible. 

In  this  connection,  a  conference  on 
international  rural  development  was  re- 
cently held  at  the  State  Department,  in 
which  the  Agency  for  International  De- 
velopment joined  with  the  land-grant 
universities  of  the  country  and  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  in  considering 
ways  in  which  rural  development  could 
be  advanced.  Mr.  Bell  made  an  im- 
portant speech  at  the  Conference,  which 
I  think  deserves  to  be  widely  read  by 
those  concerned  with  our  foreign  aid 
program.  It  reflects  the  sound,  common- 
sense  approach  being  taken  by  AID  to- 
ward doing  something  about  this  prob- 
lem. 

I  ask  unanimous  con.sent  that  this 
address  be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this 
point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Address  by  the  Honorable  David  E.  Bell, 
Administr.^tor.  Agency  fo.^  International 
Development.  Department  of  State.  Be- 
fore THE  International  Rural  Develop- 
ment Conference.  Washington,  D.C,  Jltly 
27.   1964 

It's  a  great  pleasure  for  those  of  us  in  the 
Agency  for  International  Development  to 
join  with  the  land-grant  universities  and 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  in  this  Con- 
ference on  International  Rural  Development. 
We  are  convinced  of  the  very  great  impor- 
tance of  Improving  the  effectiveness  of  U.S. 
assistance  to  rural  development  in  the  less- 
developed  countries.  And  we  are  convinced 
thai  the  sponsors  of  this  Conference  jointly 
command  the  strong  resources  of  compe- 
tence and  exoer.ente  to  achieve  that  end. 
Trgether  we  can  do  far  more  than  has  been 
done  thus  far  to  enlarge  the  horizons  and 
enrich  the  lives  of  rural  people  in  Asia, 
Africa,  and  Litin  America. 

Everyone  here  knows  of  the  enormous  im- 
pact upon  life  in  the  United  States  of  the 
work  of  the  land-grant  universities  and  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  over  the  last  cen- 
tury. The  results  of  this  mutual  effort  by 
the  universities  and  the  Department  are  vis- 
ible not  only  in  our  country's  highly  pro- 
ductive agriculture  and  our  prosperous  rural 
communities,  but  also  in  the  productivity 
and  strength  of  our  entire  national  economy. 
Moreover,  the  results  cf  this  century  of  mu- 
tual effort  are  also  found  in  the  structure 
and  workings  cf  our  Nation's  free  institu- 
tions-— urb  .11  as  well  as  rural — political  and 
social  as  well  as  economic. 

I  say  these  ihings  not  just  by  way  of  polit« 
introduction.  I  say  them  because,  stated  in 
broadest  terms,  we  have  come  together  here 
today  to  con^-ider  what  we  can  do  to  help 
achieve  similar  results  in  the  less  developed 
countries  of  the  world.  All  of  us  in  the 
United  States  would  like  to  see  in  the  de- 
veloping countries  a  growth  in  agricultural 
productivity  and  in  rural  living  standards, 
coupled  with  a  strenethening  of  local  public 
and  private  institutions,  just  as  we  have  seen 
these  things  happen  in  the  United  States 
over  the  last  century.  If  we  can  help  bring 
this  about,  it  will  benefit  the  United  States 
as  well  as  the  people  of  the  developing  coun- 
tries.   Rural  development  in  Asia  and  Africa 
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And  Latin  America  wljl  benefit  us  by 
strengthening  the  prospects  for  peace  and 
freedom  around  the  woricJ:  it  will  contribute 
to  a  stronger  and  healthier  world  economy  In 
which  our  own  exports  and  our  own  foreign 
investments  can  flourish,  and  it  is  certainly 
esjea'ial  to  our  own  scU-respect  to  use  a 
share  .)f  the  resources  of  the  strongest  nation 
:n  the  world  to  help  '^ur  fell'jw  human 
beiiikcs 

These  ,ire  elements  of  tiie  bro.id  frame- 
work within  which  our  Cuiference  Ls  set. 
In  these  Introductory  rtm.irlcs.  I  would  like 
to  say  a  word  or  two  abcit  each  of  three 
main  questions  First.  '.1;r  Tiature  of  the 
problem  of  rural  developmejit  in  the  less- 
developed  countries,  second.  th«  role  of  US. 
resources — particularly  ti'.e  feaources  repre- 
sented in  this  rix)m  m  helplag  to  meet  the 
rural  development  problem,  and  third,  the 
direct  end  Immediate  work  of  this  Confer- 
ence today  and  tomorrow 

US.  economic  as.nlstance  1^  rvow  being  pro- 
vided to  about  7.5  counfrKs  with  a  com- 
bined population  of  ab<:>ut  1,230  million  peo- 
ple About  three- fourth.-,  of  those  people  live 
in  rural  .ireas  and  make  their  living  in  rural 
occupatlr)ns.  Moreover,  tr.f  euntl  populations 
of  these  countries  invari  ibl?  are  the  poorest 
elements  In  the  C'juntr>  — pijrTest  in  Income. 
In  he;t!th,  in  education  la  opportunities. 
The  problem  of  rural  de'. elopntent  therefore 
Is  the  largest  and  in  many  rtjspKTts  the  most 
serious  p.irt  of  the  Job  of  .tchievlng  economic 
and  social  progress  In  tha  less -developed 
countries. 

There  Is  no  need  to  describe  at  length  for 
this  audience  what  rural  life  Is  like  In  the 
l^ss-developed  countries  \fo.st  of  us  In  this 
room  have  seen  it  at  flrs*h.»nd  and  many  of 
those  present  have  worked  for  years  In  svich 
areas  The  facts  regarding  ladla  can  serve 
as  Illustration.  India  hits  more  than  460  mil- 
lion people,  80  percent  of  tl&fni  rtiral.  living 
In  half  a  million  villages,  ni.ui?  without  road 
ctjnnectlons,  most  without  elartrlclty.  clean 
water  supply,  or  health  f.iclHtles  Less  than 
one-quirter  of  the  populi'ion  Is  literate 

To  feed  themselves  ind  tbelr  animals. 
India  h.LS  385  million  i -res  of  iu- ible  land, 
compared  to  457  mlUlun  ai-ree  in  the  United 
States  India's  land  Is  divided  lnU:>  60  mil- 
lion farms,  70  percent  of  which  contain  less 
than  5  acres — and  the^e  sniall  f.irms  are 
commonly  fragmented  Into  sefieral  separated 
fields 

Agrl-'ultural  credit  is  in.^diequate  and  80 
percent  of  the  money  farnierp  b<>rT'>w  comes 
from  money  lenders  at  ntes  of  25  to  75 
percent  per  year  Farm  terhnoJogy  Is  primi- 
tive. Indian  fertilizer  consumption  of  2.4 
pounds  of  nutrient  per  acre  compares  to  235 
pounds  per  acre  for  Japan  Prices  for  grains 
fluctuate  widely  and  price  re'a'ionshlps  are 
unfavorable,  the  cost  of  ferttliaer  m  terms  of 
rice  being  three  times  that  Jn  Jipm  .'^mall 
wonder  that  yields  per  acr*  are  among  the 
lowest  In  the  world — 18  bu.ihels  per  acre  for 
rice.  115  bushels  per  acre  for  w  heat — and 
that  fo<xl  production  has  Qot  been  keeping 
pace  with  [x>puUt!on  growth 

We  have  been  taught  Corr-Ttly  by  the  an- 
thropologists that  village  life  In  dlfffrent 
countries  Is  tremendously  v  iried  in  cultural 
and  historic  background,  in  Linijuages  and 
leadership.  In  the  methods  by  which  change 
Is  accomplished  The  pe<9)Ie  of  Indian  vil- 
lages are  very  different  frr)m  people  of  Ni- 
icerian  or  Honduran  vUl.igcs  Nevertheless, 
there  are  common  threads  oj  poverty,  of  ex- 
p<jsure  to  disease  and  brief  lifespans,  of  nar- 
row horizfins  of  knowledge  and  opportunity, 
which  run  through  village  life  In  all  the 
continents. 

It  is  therefore  permls-^lbje  to  generalize 
about  the  rural  development  pr<ib;em.  so  long 
as  we  do  not  forget  that  e\'ery  generalization 
has  to  be  adapted  to  the  p.irtlcular  circum- 
stances of  each  cultural  getting 

Recognizing  thla  impx^rtant  qualification. 
I  would  suggest  to  this  Conference   that   a 


good  df.tl  h.is  been  learned  in  the  last  two 
decades  about  how  to  deal  with  the  problem 
■  >f  rural  development 

First,  I  suggest  that  we  have  learned  that 
rural  development  reqtiires  much  more  than 
an  Improvement  in  agricultural  technology. 
Along  with  better  agricultural  techniques, 
rur.il  development  requires  Improvements  In 
marketing  and  transportation  arrangements, 
m  education  and  health  facilities.  In  better 
Institutions  of  local  government  and  of  prl- 
'.  ate  cooperation.  Without  such  broad 
changes  on  the  local  scene.  Improvements  In 
agricultural  technology  will  neither  take  root 
nor  be  effective. 

Let  me  cite  an  Illustration  Most  of  you 
will  have  heard  of  the  striking  Imorovement 
in  the  rural  sector  In  Taiwan  over  the  last 
10  years,  and  some  of  you  may  have  heard 
this  attributed  to  the  success  of  the  land 
rvfurm  program  there  It  Is  true  that  the 
rur;tl  development  effort  In  Taiwan  included 
a  very  lnipc>rtant  redistribution  of  owner- 
ship rights  m  the  land  But  It  was  fur  more 
than  that.  In  addition  to  changes  In  land- 
ownership,  the  rural  development  program 
h.is  included  better  agricultural  methods, 
better  markets  and  roads,  better  schools  and 
health  services — and  all  these  mutters  have 
l>een  related  to  Ciich  other  under  the  leader- 
ship of  the  Joint  Commission  on  Rural  Re- 
construction. The  very  great  gains  In  agri- 
cultural productivity  and  Income  in  Taiwan, 
and  In  the  enrichment  of  rural  living  there, 
provide  an  Impressive  example  of  the  neces- 
sity for  considering  rural  development  as  a 
problem  ot  rural  societies,  not  Just  a  problem 
In    agricultural    technology. 

A  second  suggestion  which  may  be  de- 
rived. I  believe,  from  the  experience  of  the 
hist  two  decades  is  thiit  rural  development 
Is  not  a  single  factor  problem  The  experi- 
ence under  the  Marshall  plan  Irj  Europe  was 
misread  by  s<.>me  to  indicate  that  there  was 
something  very  close  to  instant  develop- 
ment— Just  add  capital  and  stand  back  We 
h.i\e  long  since  recognized,  however,  that 
restoring  effe-ctlve  economies  in  Europe,  and 
creating  effective  economies  in  Africa,  or 
Asia,  or  Latin  America,  are  problems  of  very 
dirierent  kinds 

There  was  a  time  also  when  some  were 
dazzled  by  the  app.irent  magic  of  transfer- 
ring know-how  Just  take  hybrid  corn,  and 
contour  plowing,  and  nrtlQclal  Insemination 
and  teach  them  to  the  farmers  of  the  world 
and  the  millennium  would  follow  Hard  ex- 
perience has  demf>nstrated  the  contrary 
All  of  us  know  tfxlay  that  what  works  In 
Bozcman  may  not  work  iit  all  In  Bolivia — 
that  useful  know-how  must  be  derived  from 
reseaf  :i  .ind  experlmenUitlon  on  the  spot 
where  the  know-how  Is  to  be  applied — and 
that  In  any  event  know-how  by  itself  is  help- 
less without  cjipltiil  on  the  one  hand  and 
economic  and  social  Institutions  on  the  other 
with  which  to  put  it  to  work 

Today,  therefore,  there  Is  general  agree- 
ment that  rural  development  requires  capl- 
t-il  plus  know-how  plus  In.stltutlonal  de- 
velopment But  there  are  some  elements 
even  be;,  .uul  these,  namely,  the  attitudes. 
Incentives,  and  systems  of  values  which  pro- 
vide drive  and  motivation  for  the  pe<)ple 
In  a  country  This  Is  particularly  Important 
m  the  newer  nations  where  it  Is  frequently 
neces.sary  to  develop  a  sense  of  n.itlonal 
Identity  that  gives  the  people  respect  for 
them.^elves  ;.nd  confidence  In  their  ability 
to  meet  the  future  succes-sfully 

These  matters  are  not  easy  to  define  and 
the  way  they  grow  Is  not  easy  to  meiu-ture 
But  those  who  have  thought  mo.st  deeply 
about  the  situation  of  the  les^-developed 
countries  would  I  think  agree  that  the  com- 
mitment of  energy  and  leadership — the  will 
to  achieve  economic  and  social  progress — Is 
more  Important  than  any  other  single  factor 
In  accomplishing  development  To  be  able 
to  walk   m   dlgiuiy  before  the   world   Is   un- 


doubtedly the  moet  jxiwerful  motivation  af- 
tectlng  the  less-developed  nations  today 

A  third  and  final  suggestion  which  tnay 
be  derived  from  the  experience  of  ii.e  last 
two  decades  Is  that  rural  development  must 
he  achieved  from  within,  by  the  people  of 
the  less-developed  countries  themselves  It 
cannot  be  Imposed  from  without  This  la 
a  lesson  we  have  had  to  learn  over  and  over 
again  All  of  us  know  of  excellent  reports, 
impresilve  schemes,  beautiful  blueprints 
which  have  been  drawn  up  by  outsiders 
showing  convincingly  how  the  rural  people 
of  one  country  or  another  could  overcome 
the  obstacles  th.u  c  )nfront  them  But  in 
cfise  after  case  nothing  has  happened  And 
the  hard  fact  Is  that  nothing  will  happen 
unle;.s  the  local  people  are  at  the  center  of 
the  pnx-ess.  unless  they  help  plan  and  exe- 
cute the  projects,  unless  they  understand 
how  to  maintain  and  carry  on  and  use  what 
has  been  built 

Illusfr.itlon.s  of  this  poli.t  can  be  seen  In 
m.iny  places^  Stanley  Andrews  has  told  me 
of  the  vlU.ige  wells  in  Ethiopia  which  were 
dug  with  much  f.mfare  ID  or  15  years  ago. 
but  which  Invariably  ended  up  a  few  years 
later  out  of  cominisflon  and  filled  with 
rocks.  To  dig  wells  seemed  txj  be  some- 
thing which  would  obviously  be  pood  for  the 
villagers,  and  which  Indeed  they  welcomed, 
but  In  the  absence  of  understanding  how  to 
maintain  and  operate  the  simple  equipment 
Involved,    the   wells   soon    became   worthless. 

One  of  the  most  striking  successes  in  the 
whole  field  of  rural  development  at  the  pres- 
ent time  Is  the  rural  public  works  program 
which  began  at  Comllla  In  East  Pakistan, 
and  has  been  spearheaded  by  a  rem  irkable 
local  leader  named  Akhtar  Hamid  Khan, 
whom  some  of  you  may  have  the  privilege  of 
knowing  The  key  to  this  program  Is  the 
development  of  leadership  within  the  village, 
and  the  organization  by  village  people  them- 
sehos  of  local  work  forces  to  build  roads, 
dykes,  schools,  clinics.  Ciuials,  dr. linage 
f;u-llltles—  Improvements  which  they  want, 
which  they  understand,  and  which  they  are 
capable  of  maintaining.  External  help  Is 
vital,  both  In  the  form  of  money  and  In  the 
form  of  engineering  advice,  but  the  projects 
are  truly  local  and  they  will  live  Moreover, 
In  the  process,  Uk.iI  In'^tltutlons  are  being 
built,  both  cooper. itlves  and  local  govern- 
ments which  will  be  able  to  handle  more 
and  larger  problems  In  the  future. 

The  lessons  that  have  been  drawn  by  the 
people  who  have  been  working  at  Comllla 
are  of  great  significance  to  all  those  Inter- 
ested In  rural  development  I  cite  four  of 
them  briefly  because  they  crystallize  so 
much  wisdom  so  briefly: 

Responsible  Ux"al  government  Is  necessary 
to  utilize  the  services  of  central  government 
effectively. 

The  villagers  have  great  potential  for  lead- 
ership and  can  perform  local  government 
functions  If  trained  and  assisted  by  people  In 
whom   they   have   confidence 

Village  leaders  selected  by  th.e  villagers 
themselves  are  the  most  effective  commu- 
nicators of  lmpro\e<l  methf>ds. 

The  creation  of  orgaiUzed  groups  such  as 
co-ops  maximizes  the  results  of  demonstra- 
tion and  training 

All  these  points  emphasize  the  necessity 
of  thinking  about  rur.il  development  as  ba- 
sically a  proce.-s  of  change  th.it  must  be 
achieved  by  rural  people  themselves. 

These  then  are  s<ime  major  conclu.slons  I 
believe  we  are  entitled  to  reach  I'.bout  the 
problem  of  rural  development  In  less-devel- 
oped countries  First,  we  must  think  of  the 
Improvement  of  a  complex  group  of  rural 
In.stltutlons  and  services,  not  Just  of  agricul- 
tural technology  Second,  we  must  think 
abfiut  a  whole  range  of  fac'ors  with  which 
to  bring  about  change,  not  Just  capital,  or 
Just  know-how,  or  Just  institutional  develop- 
ment And  third,  we  must  think  of  means 
and  methods  which  will  permit  rural  devel- 
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opment  to  be  achieved  by  the  people  of  an 
arcd.  n 't  Just  conceived  of  as  an  Intellectual 
exercise  by  outside  experts. 
II 

If  these  conclusions  correctly  describe  im- 
portant elements  of  the  rural  development 
problem  In  the  less-developed  countries, 
thev  establish  some  limits  and  Indicate  some 
means  by  which  we  In  the  United  States  can 

help. 

First  of  all,  we  can  clearly  help  through 
research  to  discover  the  precise  methods, 
techniques,  v;u-ietles.  InEtilutlonal  modlflca- 
tions,  and  so  on,  which  will  fit  the  local 
needs  of  ditferent  places  and  circumstances. 
A  pinid  deal  of  such  rese:u-ch  Is  underway, 
financed  by  the  foundations  and  by  U.S.  re- 
search organizations  with  their  own  funds. 
Until  recently,  the  foreign  aid  program  of  the 
US  CJovernment  did  not  support  any  sig- 
iiiflL-atit  research  That  neglect  ended  with 
the  Foreign  A.-slstance  Act  of  1961.  Over  the 
past  3  yciars  we  hr.ve  begun  to  build  a  re- 
specUible  research  program  It  Is  still  small — 
$6  million  in  the  Uist  tl-«cal  ye.ir — little 
enough  In  view  of  the  entire  range  of  na- 
tional development  problems  that  needs  to 
be  covcre<l  But  It  is  growing;  we  have 
asked  Congress  lor  $15  nullion  for  fiscal  1965. 
And  we  believe  It  Is  soundly  guided,  with 
men  like  Dr  Moeeman,  of  the  Rockefeller 
Foundation;  Dr.  Mosher,  of  the  Agricultural 
Development  Council;  and  Professmr  Parsons, 
of  the  University  of  Wisconsin,  serving  on 
the  Research  Advisory  Conimittee  which  re- 
views each  of  our  projects  before  It  Is  ap- 
proved We  liope  through  this  program  to 
enlist  more  of  the  re.  e.irch  tiilent  of  U.S. 
universities  and  institutions  to  address  ques- 
tions of  moment  to  the  less-developed  coun- 
tries. 

In  the  long  run  It  will  be  at  least  as  im- 
p>ruint  to  help  build  etfectlve  research  in- 
stitutions in  the  developing  countries  them- 
selves This  is  tiie  great  significance  of  the 
Hcrli  iiltural  research  center  at  Chaplngo, 
MfXbo,  iiiid  of  the  International  Rice  Re- 
search Institute  nt  Los  Baiios  In  the  Philip- 
pines, lx)th  organized  under  the  careful,  ex- 
perienced guidance  of  the  Rockefeller  and 
Furd  Foundations,  both  capable  of  extraor- 
dinary Impact  on  whole  regions  of  the 
Wi>rld  ;uid  on  generations  of  young  research- 
ers 

Research  is  far  from  the  only  contribution 
we  cm  make  to  International  riu-al  develop- 
ment We  a\n  also,  through  education  and 
training  In  the  Unltixl  States,  build  skills, 
comjx'tence,  knowie<lge,  and  attitudes  In  for- 
eign students  who  will  be  the  leaders  of  their 
countries  In  the  future  AID  Is  financing 
periiaps  10.000  tralnr-e.^  now  In  this  country. 
many  of  them  enrolled  m  the  universities 
represented  lure  today,  and  there  are  thou- 
s.inds  more  m  the  United  States  under  other 
sources  of  financing.  I  think  we  have  much 
to  learn  about  how  to  make  their  learning 
experiences  mors  benelicial.  Too  much  of 
what  these  young  people  learn  in  our  coun- 
try ttxlay  Is  relevant  t<i  Kansiis  but  not  to 
K.itmandu.  But  already  the  contribution  of 
\J.S  training  Is  very  large. 

Certainly  more  Influential  In  terms  of 
numbers  in  the  long  run,  we  In  the  United 
States  c^\n  help  create  e<lucatlonal  Institu- 
tions of  high  quality  In  the  developing  coun- 
tries. Many  of  the  universities  represented 
hero  today  have  engaged  in  this  kind  of 
work  -helping  to  establish  new  universities 
or  to  upgrade  existing  ones.  All  of  us  know 
how  dllTicult.  how  sensitive,  how  slow  these 
tasks  c;in  be  But  all  of  us  know  also  the 
very  pre-at  '■multiplier  effect"  that  can  follow 
from  the  success  of  a  well-planned,  well- 
executed  project  of  this  kind — a  project  like 
that  of  Michigan  State  at  Nsukka  in  eastern 
Nigeria  or  that  of  Cornell  in  the  Philippines. 
The  United  States  can  make  major  con- 
tributions to  International  rural  develop- 
ment through  research  and  teaching,  here 
and  abroad — substantially  greater  contrlbu- 


tlons.  In  my  opinion,  than  we  have  yet  made. 
But  this  is  not  the  limit  of  our  assistance. 

We  can  help,  and  we  have  helped,  to  ap- 
ply knowledge  to  the  actual  problems  of 
rural  development,  on  the  spot  in  less- 
developed  countries.  American  advisers  and 
advisory  teams,  publicly  or  privately  fi- 
nanced, have  applied  their  brains  and  ex- 
perience in  one  country  or  another  to  Just 
about  every  practical  problem  of  rural  life — 
from  the  planning  of  agricultural  price  sup- 
port laws  to  the  design  of  sanitary  privies. 

It  is  quite  clear,  however,  to  anyone  who 
examines  this  experience  that  most  projects 
have  been  rather  narrow  in  concept,  and  In 
most  cases  the  U.S.  institutions  involved — 
the  Department  of  Agriculture,  a  land-grant 
university,  or  whoever — has  been  used  rather 
narrowly.  Typically  a  university,  or  the  De- 
partment, has  been  asked  to  help  train  cer- 
tain specified  participants  in  certain  spe- 
cific fields,  or  to  organize  a  team  of  advisers 
to  execute  a  limited  project  which  h.Ts  been 
planned  by  somebody  else. 

This  has  begun  to  change,  and  it  is  a 
fundamental  assumption  underlying  this 
Conference  that  It  should  change  further 
and  faster.  As  we  have  come  to  realize  the 
breadth  and  depth  of  the  rural  development 
problem,  so  also  have  we  ccme  to  realize  the 
need  to  associate  American  expertise  more 
broadly  and  more  deeply  with  the  process  of 
change  in  rural  life  In  less-developed  coun- 
tries. 

Let  me  illustrate  by  referring  to  the  work 
now  underway  in  Peru  by  North  Carolina 
State  and  by  Iowa  SU\te  Universities,  in  two 
separate  but  related  projects,  both  of  which 
are  much  broader  than  has  been  customary 
In  the  past.  North  Carolina  Slate  is  work- 
ing with  tlie  national  agricultural  univer- 
sity at  La  Molina  and  with  the  national 
Ministry  of  Agriculture.  The  purpose  of  this 
work  is  to  assist  Peru  in  developing  a  com- 
bined program  of  agricultural  education,  re- 
search, and  extension.  North  Carolina  State 
has  staff  members  today  working  not  only  at 
the  site  of  the  university  at  La  Molina,  but 
in  half  a  dozen  other  locations  In  Peru. 

Iowa  State  Is  working  with  the  National 
Planning  Commission  of  the  Peruvian  Gov- 
ernment to  develop  a  national  rural  develop- 
ment plan,  to  establish  through  research 
the  necessary  basis  of  data  and  analysis  for 
the  plan,  and  to  develop  through  training 
the  local  competence  for  effective  rural  de- 
velopment planning,  with  special  emphasis 
on  the  land  tenure  and  other  institutional 
adjustments  required  for  rural  development 
in  Peru. 

The  nature  of  these  tasks  has  been  recog- 
nized to  be  very  broad,  and  the  universities 
involved,  the  Government  of  Peru,  and  AID 
have  all  undertaken  them  In  the  expecta- 
tion that  they  will  require  a  wide  range  of 
skills,  an  extensive  commitment  of  first- 
class  talent,  and  a  series  of  years  of  steady 
effort  to  yield  the  results  we  are  all  hoping 
for. 

These  Illustrations  indicate  the  very  great 
challenge  to  be  found  in  properly  conceived 
technical  cooperation  work.  They  also  il- 
lustrate, incidentally,  the  possibilities  of  us- 
ing more  than  one  land  grant  university  in  a 
country  in  a  complementary  relationship. 
without  blurring  the  clear-cut  allocation  of 
responsibility  necessary  for  accomplishing 
effective  results. 

Ill 

Thus  far  I  have  suggested  that  the  task  of 
rural  development  is  necessarily  a  broad  and 
complex  one  which  hinges  upon  the  effective 
participation  of  rural  people.  I  have  also 
suggested  that  the  United  States  can  assist 
the  niral  development  process  through  re- 
search, through  teaching,  and  through  active 
participation  in  solving  developmental  prob- 
lems, and  that  to  do  so  effectively  will  require 
improvements  on  our  past  record.  It  Is  essen- 
tially the  business  of  this  conference  to  con- 
sider these  conclusions,  and  if  they  are  gen- 


erally accepted,  to  discuss  their  meaning  for 
our  mutual  efforts. 

Without  presuming  to  speak  for  anyone 
else,  let  me  mention  briefly  three  or  four 
conclusions  we  in  AID  have  come  to.  It  is 
our  firm  conviction  that  we  must  seek  to 
engage  the  resources  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  and  the  universities  more  broadly 
than  they  have  been  engaged  thus  far  in  in- 
ternational rural  development  work.  We 
would  like  to  involve  the  Department  and 
the  universities  more  than  we  have  in  the 
past  in  country  planning  processes — both  in 
helping  our  oversea  missions  to  decide 
which  activities  the  United  States  can  most 
usefully  conduct  in  different  countries,  but 
more  importantly,  to  assist  less-developed 
countries  with  the  development  of  their  own 
plans  and  policies.  We  would  like  to  involve 
the  Department  and  the  universities  more 
than  has  often  been  the  case  in  project  plan- 
ning and  evaluation  as  well  as  in  project 
execution.  We  would  like  to  conduct  more 
of  our  projects  in  the  future  through  con- 
tract relationships  and  fewer  through  direct 
hire  staff.  We  would  like  to  assist  in  the 
substantial  strengthening  of  the  work  of  the 
Department  and  the  universities  in  research 
and  training,  both  here  and  abroad,  in  the 
broad  spectrum  of  fields  which  are  relevant 
to  rural  development. 

We  have  reached  these  conclusions  and 
seek  these  changes  in  recognition  of  the  ex- 
traordinary significance  of  the  problem  of 
rural  development  in  the  world,  and  in  the 
belief  that  we  should  be  contributing  to  the 
mobilization  and  application  of  the  highest 
quality  talent  the  United  States  affords  to 
the  solution  of  this  problem. 

We  recognize  fully  that  if  we  are  to  achieve 
these  objectives  we  must  first  of  all  change 
many  of  our  own  patterns  of  work,  many  of 
our  own  attitudes,  many  of  our  past  prac- 
tices. We  have  reviewed  "the  draft  committee 
reports  which  have  been  Jointly  prepared 
prior  to  this  Conference  by  representatives 
of  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  the  uni- 
versities, and  AID.  Speaking  for  AIT>  we  are 
prepared  to  accept  these  reports  without  sig- 
nificant qualification.  If  this  Conference, 
after  considering  these  reports  and  modifying 
them  as  it  may  wish  to  do.  sees  fit  to  adopt 
reports  along  the  lines  of  these  drafts,  we 
will  be  prepared  to  accept  them  as  working 
guidelines  and  to  proceed  to  put  them  into 
effect  so  far  as  that  lies  within  our  compe- 
tence. The  preparatory  work  for  this  Con- 
ference seems  to  me  to  have  been  of  extraor- 
dinary high  quality,  and  I  believe  the  draft 
committee  reports  embody  the  basis  for  a 
most  slsrniflcant  series  of  understandings  and 
agreements. 

IV 

Let  me  in  closing  express  one  or  two  cau- 
tionary words,  to  avoid  any  pos-uble  misun- 
derstanding. 

Fir<;t  of  all.  we  should  expect.  I  think,  to 
continue  to  move  forward  in  the  rural  devel- 
opment field  abroad  on  a  careful,  step-by- 
step  basis.  All  of  our  oversea  work  is  con- 
ducted, so  to  speak,  in  the  other  fellow's  back- 
yard It  can  be  successful  only  when  his 
interest  and  his  conviction  Is  joined  with 
ours.  The  opportunities  for  effective  work, 
therefore,  depend  only  in  part  on  our  own 
energy  and  wisdom..  They  nlso  depend  on 
the  varying  environments  of  dozens  of  local 
situations  In  the  less-developed  countries. 
We  must  continue  to  seek  effective  opportu- 
nities for  our  useful  work,  but  we  must  never 
mistake  zeal  on  our  part  for  receptivity  on 
theirs. 

Secondly,  none  of  us  can  project  with  any 
degree  of  precision  the  likely  volume  of  rural 
development  work  that  will  call  for  U.S.  re- 
sources in  the  future,  recognizing  that  there 
are  important  sources  In  other  countries  of 
similar  research,  training,  and  advisory 
skills.  Nor  can  we  even  state  with  any  pre- 
cision the  likely  future  volume  of  AID  con- 
tracting.    We  have  today  between  |150  and 
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|2ijO  m.Hlon  worth  of  c  rjtrftcts  In  pfTect  with 
over  100  Amoric.in  univ^rslt le^.  We  believe 
the  number  and  dollar  volume  of  contracts 
Is  likely  to  rise  sr.mewh  iX  In  our  view,  how- 
e-. er.  it  is  mere  Important  to  Improve  the 
quality  than  the  voiun^.^  ^tf  our  Joint  work. 
And  we  ourselves  expect  to  con.'entratc  more 
on  questions  of  quality  t!i»n  on  the  simple 
expansion  of  our  total  etjort 

L.w'.tly.  I  think  it  Is  n-.q^t  important  for  all 
of  us  to  recogr.U"  that  the  work  of  assisting 
rural  development  In  rthei  countries  Is  a  tusk 
of  the  utmost  complexr.y  and  sensitivity.  It 
cannot  bo  acciirr.plisae4  py  anythln:;  less 
than  our  very  best  talenjl.  The  Department 
of  Agriculture,  the  othtff  government  il  de- 
partments and  a^^encles  vhD  will  fce  involved, 
and  those  land-sn'ant  iiiilvtrsltles  that  wish 
to  p.irticipate  :n  this  wt  ri  ir.ust  expect  to 
put  some  of  their  ablesq  pfople  Into  it  We 
will  have  to  have  .'^.ome  >f  s^^'tir  best  people- 
not  too  ni  uiy.  but  somt- <-:(3r  our  own  AID 
staffs  m  Washin.'ton  arid  the  flelJ.  and  you 
Will  have  to  commit  soit»c  if  yoar  bci.t  people 
to  any  training,  researc^j.  ajr.d  advisory  activ- 
ities that  you  mav  wLsb  %ii  undertake.  No 
do'ibt  some  of  the  l.iiKl-prant  universities 
will  not  whh.  IT  will  !i  {  :*el  able;,  to  under- 
take oversea  ac:ivlties.  Wo  hope  enough  will 
do  .=0  tc  meet  the  :ieeds  'ac  see  And  as  the 
committee  reports  IndiSace.  AID  recognizes 
that  we  slujuld  help  to  der-^lop  the  research 
facilities,  and  to  tr.iin  tlw  people,  who  will  be 
n^-cef sary  to  carry  f-ut  •  Iws  work 

I  think  It  Is  important  to  recognize  these 
cautionary  notes.  But  I  think  we  should  ap- 
proach the  task  of  interniatlonul  rural  de- 
velopment with  /est  and  rigor.  It  is  chal- 
lenging, rewardms;  work,  which  combines 
high  personal  satisfaction  with  high  contri- 
butions to  great  n,itional  objectives. 

In  that  spirit  I  invite  jo'jr  attention  to  the 
work   of    tins    Conference 


SPIOULD  FOREIGNERS  WRITE 
AMERICAN  IK:.>LICIES? 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  P.e-sideiil.  wc  hear 
much,  thfoc  days,  a.s  lo  '.That  this  or  that 
American  policy  or  candidate  for  office 
or  program  of  domestic  or  foreign  sig- 
nificance will  mean  to  the  so-called 
American  image  abroad.  It  is  ar':;ued 
th?t  unless  the  forcifiii  pres.s  and  the 
spokesmen  for  foreign  giovernments  ex- 
pre.-^s  their  approval  of  an  American  de- 
cision, there  is  a  stron.g  indication  that 
such  a  decision  is  iutidvisabli-'.  In  my 
opinion,  this  is  a  spurious  argument.  I 
believe  that  Americans  are  capable  of 
making  their  own  dt  Isions.  not  only  as 
t  )  what  policies  are  m  our  national  in- 
terests, but  also  as  to  *hich  are  most 
hke'y  to  benefit  humuiiity  throughout 
the  world.  ' 

In  thi.s  connection.  Mr.  President.  I  call 
attention  to  an  article  yiritten  by  Con- 
.s-tantinf^  Brown,  and  published  recently 
m  the  Washington  E\T!iing  Star.  I  ask 
that  Mr.  Brown's  column  on  foreign 
images  be  printed  in  the  Record,  in  con- 
lu'cti'.n  with  my  remarks. 

As  raost  Senators  know.  Constantine 
Brown  is  presently  living  m  Rome,  and 
is  touring  foreign  countries,  as  p:'r:  of  his 
duties  as  foreign  correspondent  for  the 
Wa.shington  Star.  His  observations  are 
indet  d  pertinent,  since  they  are  based  on 
firsthand  impressions  overseas.  He 
\i  ir.>  many  American  diplomatic  mis- 
-lon.s  in  other  countri^v^.  Like  many 
uther  Americans,  he  is  also  appalled  by 
the  new  tendency  of  some  of  our  foreign 
diplomats  to  engage  in  American  parti- 
san debate  and  practice.s  while  they  are 
being  paid  to  represent  American  inter- 


ests as  a  whole.  The  final  paragraph 
of  Mr.  Brown's  column  makes  this  point 
veiy  clearly. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  oi-dered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
ai-  follows: 

Overdoing  the  Image  Arcvmknt 
I  By  Constantine  B.'owni 
Rome — To  an  American  reporter  who  h.is 
been  watching  the  European  scene  nr^lhand 
f.jr  fhf  last  3  years,  the  claims  made  fre- 
quently by  aduiinistrailon  officials  In  Wash- 
ington that  unless  Congress  does  this  or 
that,  the  .\merican  image  will  fufler  appear 
g.ossly  exaggerated. 

Washington  dispatches  say.  for  instance. 
thit  Secretary  0/  State  Rusk,  appearing  bc- 
lore  the  Senate  Judiciary  Subcommittee,  de- 
clares that  unless  our  immigration  laws  are 
Kberallzed  the  •American  image"  will  be  Im- 
p.iirod. 

M.i.ll  ir  Ltr'4viment8  are  given  every  lime 
Conijress  l.■^  .i.-k-'d  to  app.ove  bills  concern- 
ing our  dealings  with  foreign  countries,  Ad- 
nilnlstrutlon  spokesmen  have  argued  over 
the  years,  for  instance,  that  unless  every 
nickel  demanded  for  foreign  aid  Is  appro- 
priated the  American  image  will  t»ecome 
further  distorted.  Billions  of  dollais  hive 
been  tnut,  .ipprovcd  against  the  better  Judg- 
i.'ient  of  the  leglhlators  because  Congre?«  was 
-olernnly  u:rned  by  the  White  House  and 
otate  Departaient  that  the  international  roi  f 
would  cuve  in  unless  foreign  countries  get 
a  lull  share  of  .Amerifa's  wealth  More  tiian 
often,  emotional  arguments  prevailed  over 
c.immt;nsen.sc. 

Actually,  few  European  countries  need  our 
economic  or  military  assistance. 

In  s<jme  instances  where  there  Is  a  de- 
pendence on  our  assistance,  this  Is  not  being 
used  by  the  administration  to  calm  down 
strife  which  could  easily  result  In  sparking 
local  wars. 

Greece  and  Turkey,  whose  economies  do 
not  permit  them  to  provide  their  own  heavy 
military  equipment,  are  an  example.  The 
efforts  of  President  Johnson  to  get  them  to 
settle  their  diflerence.s  by  fair  and  amicable 
means  were  turned  down  by  the  Greek  Gov- 
ernment It  is  likely  that  had  we  Uiken  the 
tough  attitude  of  tolling  Athens  that  unless 
tie  proffered  American  mediation  was  ac- 
cepted, there  would  be  no  further  shipments 
of  military  aid.  the  Cyprus  question  would 
he  by  way  of  being  settled  peacefully. 
Turkey  has  ordered  partial  mobilization. 

This  lack  of  a  firm  stund  on  our  part  does 
affect  the  American  image  over  here  It 
shows  us  as  unwliilng  lo  lake  u  strong  de- 
cision in  a  very  serloui  crisis 

The  !lberaliz.itlon  of  the  immigration  l.iws 
would  be  received  with  applause  in  some  of 
the  Mediterranean  countr'es  but  would  be 
Ignored  elsewhere.  There  Is  no  question  that 
immigration  based  on  national  origin  is  out- 
dated. The  quotas  for  those  born  in  Britain. 
Germany,  and  other  parts  of  northern  and 
western  Europe  go  begging  On  the  other 
hand,  those  born  in  Italy,  Greece,  and  Turkey 
must  wait  sometimes  as  long  as  30  years 
k)efore  they  can  obtain  an  immigration  visa 
to  America. 

But  to  say  that  the  American  imagine 
would  improve  because  of  a  change  In  the 
law  is  an  exaggeration.  None  of  the  western 
Exiropeans  care  must  about  it.  There  is  full 
employment  in  western  Europe.  Germany. 
Switzerland,  France,  and  Holland  are  im- 
porting more  than  2  million  workers  from 
southern  Europe.  More  than  a  million  Ital- 
ians have  thus  found  employment  in  nearby 
countries  from  whence  they  can  return  home 
for  Christmas  ana  summer  holidays  with 
hard  currency.  A  llt)eralization  of  our  im- 
mtgratl(jn  laws  would  not  affect  that  much- 
talked-of  American  Image  one  way  or  the 
other. 

What  di^s  affect  the  image  is  our  lack  of 
decision    in    areas    where    our    policies    are 


.slio\Ati  U)  be  weak:  in  our  being  considered 
responsible  for  the  weakening  of  NATO;  in 
political  arei.s  which  resent  our  alleged  inter- 
lerence  in  the  affairs  of  our  allies;  in  our 
heretofore  incoherent  policy  in  southeast 
Asia  illu.'Jtrated  in  Europe  by  our  encourage- 
ment of  the  removal  from  office  of  Ngn  Dinh 
Diem  and  his  brother  by  an  American- 
sponsored  military  Junta 

What  adds  to  tiie  loss  of  face  for  America 
in  Europe  Is  the  sub  rosa  activities  by  our 
missions  abroad,  which  permit  themselves  to 
get  involved  In  the  present  American  elec- 
toral battle 


HERBERT   CLARK    HOOVER 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  today  the 
Nation  celebrates  the  90th  birfnday  of 
one  of  its  cieate.-t  citizens.  Herbi'.-t  Clark 
Hoover.  Mr.  Hoover  arrives  at  this  no- 
table mi'estone  m  life  laden  with  honors 
and  public  esteem  such  as  few  nu-u  have 
achieved  in  the  long  histoi-y  of  the  Re- 
public 

As  he  looks  back  over  his  long  span  of 
years.  Herbert  Hoover  can  never  remtin- 
ber  a  time  when  he  was  not  strenuously 
engaged  in  some  worthy  endeavor. 

As  a  youn:?  boy,  an  orphan,  he  toiled 
on  farms  to  pay  his  way. 

He  was  one  of  the  first  graduates  of 
Stanford  University.  During  the  years 
between  the  day  he  gradu:ited  iroin  col- 
le-'c,  with  $40  in  his  pocket,  and  his  40th 
birthday,  he  earned  an  international 
reputation  a^  a  geologist  and  en:^ineer. 
and  he  became  a  \ery  wealthy  man  It 
was  chaiacteristic  of  Herbert  Hoover 
that  at  this  stage  in  life  he  turned  his 
back  on  his  fantastically  succe.'^sful  ca- 
reer and  resolved  to  devote  the  it-m. un- 
der of  his  life  to  advancing;  the  public 
welfare. 

Fifty  years  of  incomparable  sei-vice  to 
the  American  people  and  to  the  people 
of  the  world  have  followed.  As  the  head 
of  famine  relief  programs  aft<r  two 
World  Wars,  as  Secretary  of  Commerce, 
as  President,  as  head  of  the  Hoover 
Commission  to  streamline  Government 
operations,  as  the  moMiic:  force  behind 
numei'ous  civic  and  charitable  endeavors, 
Herbert  Hoover  hiis  ti"ul.\  been  oiii-  of  the 
^;rrat  ficures  of  American  history. 

But  his  achievements,  despite  their 
gigantic  .scope,  are  not  the  full  measure 
of  the  man.  Looming  above  all  this 
shines  the  character  of  the  man. 

The  name  of  Herbt  rt  Hoover  is  .synon- 
ymous with  integrity,  humility,  com- 
passion, couratre,  .'^elf-ivhance.  individ- 
ualism, piactical  idealism,  and  all  those 
attributes  which  we  like  to  think  em- 
body Americanism  in  its  hi'^hest  form. 

Here  truly  is  a  man  who  has  been  re- 
.sourf^eful  in  the  hour  of  challenge,  pati- 
ent in  the  hour  of  trial.  stf>adfast  in  the 
hour  of  ridicule.  self-ifTacinp  m  the 
hour  of  accolade,  magnanimous  in  the 
hour  of  victory,  and  unciauiitcd  in  the 
hour  of  defeat. 

It  is  an  hoiior  and  a  pnvilrce  for  me 
t.o  join  in  this  outpouring  of  respect, 
admiration,  and  affection  for  a  very 
gi-eat  man.  and  to  offer  congratulations 
on  the  occasion  of  his  DOth  birthdav 
May  there  bv  mmy  more. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  insert  at  this  point  m  the  Rec- 
oRn  an  editorial  from  the  New  Haven 
Register    of    Aut,'ust    8,    entitled    "Con- 
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lU'ctK'Ut     To     Honor     an     Outstanding 
American," 

There  beim:  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

CONNH-IICLT     To    Hu.NOR    AN    OVTSTANDING 
AMI.RKAN 

Connecticut  will  honor  Herbert  Hoover, 
the  ;nst  President  of  tlie  United  States,  on 
his  90th  birthday  MMtiday.  In  proclaiming 
the  day  Governor  Denipsey  set  aside  party 
lines,  as  Mr.  Hoover  did  in  his  4  years  In  the 
White  House  and  in  more  than  a  score  of 
other  years  in  other  public  service. 

Few  men  In  history  have  been  the  victim 
of  fucli  a  set  of  adver.->e  circumstances  as 
those  wliich  crashed  down  upon  Mr.  Hoover 
after  he  a.'^sumcd  the  Presidency  in  1928. 
Tlie  ritu'itions  which  w(  re  soon  to  coagulate 
to  form  the  depression  had  been  building  up 
for  years.  He  h:;d  the  misfortune  to  be  Presi- 
dent when  the  stock  mr^rket  collapsed  and 
the  worst  economic  plight  in  modern  history 
engulfed  the  Nation  ;'.nd  the  world.  While  It 
was  his  misforttmc,  hLst/^ry  now  shows  that 
It  wjis  the  country's  good  fortune  to  have  a 
m;in  of  Mr.  Hoover's  alniity  and  stability  In 
offi-e  during  such  a  crisis. 

During  tlie  depression  Mr.  Hoover  was 
scorned  and  ridiculed.  He  was  blamed,  con- 
demned. He  took  every  undeserved  blow. 
In  such  a  financial  calamity  as  the  depres- 
.'.ion,  the  part  in  it  of  any  one  man  cannot 
be  accurately  gaged  at  the  time.  Time 
must  be  gl\en  to  reflect,  to  appraise.  Mr. 
Hoover  lived  long  enough  to  have  historians 
and  economists  remove  t  le  yoke  of  respon- 
sibility placed  .irouiid  Jiis  ne<  k.  see  his  poli- 
cies commended  and  not  condemned. 

When  he  ran  tor  reelection  in  1932  the  de- 
pression was  still  on.  He  had  to  fight  the 
onus  it  so  erroneously  put  upon  him.  He 
had  to  battle  mounting  resentment  to  the 
Prohibition  Act.  He  i'.lso  had  3ucJi  a  formi- 
dable opponent  as  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt. 
Tlie  electorate  rejected  Mr.  Hoover. 

As  a  former  President  Mr.  Hoover  has  won 
recognition  and  respect  denied  him  while 
he  was  our  Chief  Executive.  When  he  marks 
his  90th  birtliday  on  Monday  the  people  of 
Connecticut  and  the  other  49  States  will 
Join  in  extending  congratulations.  Herbert 
Hoover  is  one  of  our  finest  Americans  and 
humanitarians. 

Mr.  DOPI).  Mr.  President,  it  is  also 
S!r.::ulany  apiiropiiatr  that  on  Herbert 
Hoovers  9nth  birthday  there  should  ap- 
pear in  the  Nation's  bookstores  a  fasci- 
naiiiv.;.  panoiamic  book  detailing  the 
colorful  life  and  deeds  of  this  unforget- 
table humanitarian,  under  the  title 
"Herbert  Hoover:  A  Biotiraphy,"  by  Eu- 
gene Lyons.  It  IS  a  very  human,  moving 
document  that  I'rads  like  an  absorbing 
novel. 

An  editorialized  review  of  it  by  Mr. 
A,  N.  Spanel.  the  chairman-founder  of 
International  Liitex  Corp.,  appeared  in 
paid  space  in  the  Washinaton  Post  on 
August  10.  1964.  It  was  ijresented  in 
the  public  interest,  and  a  very  worthy 
public  .service  it  is  indeed. 

I.  therefore,  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  excerpts  fi'om  the  editorial-review 
by  Mr.  Spanel.  includinu  excerpts  from 
Mr.  Lyon's  book,  be  i)rinted  in  the  body 
of  the  Record  at  this  point. 

Tliere  IxMtitt  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Hafi'y  Birthday  to  Herbert  Hoovek 

(By  A.  N.  sp.mel.  founder-chairman.  Inter- 
national Latex  Corp.) 
On   Atignst   10.   the  31st  President  of  the 
United  States,  Herbert  Hoover,  reaches  the 


venerable  age  of  90.  He  has  lived  longer 
than  any  American  President  except  John 
Adams,  who  died  at  91.  That  this  great 
Anierlcan  has  stirvived  so  long  is  a  matter 
of  profound  satisfaction  to  niillions  of  his 
countrymen,  and  admirers  throughout  the 
world — because  it  has  enabled  him  to  wit- 
ness his  vindication  afl^r  a  brutal  ordeal  by 
abuse. 

History,  there  1.^  every  rea.-on  to  believe, 
will  deal  more  generously  with  Herbert  Hoo- 
ver than  many  of  his  contemporaries  have 
done.  Already,  to  quote  Mr.  Lyons'  conclud- 
ing words.  "Time  has  washed  off  the  mud 
with  which  he  was  bespattered — fortunate- 
ly while  he  was  stiM  alive  and  active.  The 
granite  of  integrity  underneath  became  ob- 
vious even  to  the  less  perceptive  of  his 
countrymen." 

SERVANT     OF    nUM.'.MITY 

It  Is  most  gratifying  that  three  Deniocriitic 
Presidents,  Mr.  Truman.  Mr.  Kennedy,  and 
Mr.  Johnson  signally  honored  Mr.  Hoover, 
with  Mr.  Truman  utilizing  Mr.  Hoover's  wise 
and  profound  rejiort  r.?siilting  from  the 
Hoover  Commission,  and  Mr.  Johnson  re- 
peatedly paying  the  warmest  tribute  to  Mr. 
Hoover's  lifelong  contribution  to  Immanity. 

Mr.  Hoover's  90  years  have  comp..ssed 
many  careers — as  engineer,  humanitarian, 
political  leader,  soci;;!  philosoplier — and  in 
each  of  them  he  achieved  the  top  rung.  His 
unhappy  4  years  in  the  White  Hou.=e  are  little 
more  than  an  interjiide  in  a  long  life  of 
service  to  m^ankind. 

Ironically,  he  was  oni  of  the  very  few  who 
warned  against  the  speculative  frenzy  of 
the  prosperity  years  in  the  1920's.  Fate  ruled 
that  he  should  himself  be  President  wiien 
his  warnings  came  true.  He  w.ts  \ilified  for 
crimes  he  did  not  commit,  ridiculed  for  words 
he  did  not  utter — such  as  "prosperity  around 
the  corner." 

The  new  biography  cuts  through  the 
mythology  manufactured  during  liis  ordeal 
and  Mr.  Hoover  emerges  as  a  towering  moral 
figure.  More  than  most  men,  living  or  dead, 
he  has  been  the  great  instrument  of  Amer- 
ica's conscience.  Beginning  with  the  Bel- 
gian relief  In  1914,  he  has  organized  and 
administered  dramatic  humanitarian  com- 
palgns  that  saved  the  lives  of  literally  scores 
of  millions  throughout  the  world. 

PROFILE   IN   GREATNESS 

Ultimately,  Mr.  Lyons  believes.  Hoover  will 
not  be  Judged  as  a  President  but  as  a  great 
human  being.  Here  are  few  quotations  from 
the  book: 

"He  Is  a  self-made  man  who  from  the 
humblest  beginnings  rose  to  transcendent 
heights — to  the  summit  of  his  vocation, 
which  was  the  mining  of  metals;  to  the  pin- 
nacle of  his  avocation,  which  was  benevo- 
lence; to  the  highest  office  in  the  Republic. 
Then,  with  startling  suddenness,  his  destiny 
took  tragic  turns. 

"Rightly  credited  with  genius  in  the  ad- 
ministration of  economic  resources,  he  was 
fated  to  preside  over  a  catastrophe  of  eco- 
nomic disintegration  beyond  the  control  of 
any  mortal  man.  A  Quaker  whose  name  had 
become  synonymous  with  compassion  and 
help  to  the  destitute,  he  found  himself  the 
victim  of  cruel  accusations  of  callous  uncon- 
cern for  the  sufferings  of  his  own  country- 
men. From  the  luminous  mountain  peaks 
he  was  driven  Into  the  valley  of  shadows, 
there  to  wander  for  more  than  15  years  in 
unmerited  Ignominy,  a  man  mocked  and  de- 
famed, pilloried  anci  stoned,  for  wholly  Imag- 
inary sins. 

"Happily  the  legend  was  dissipated  in  his 
own  lifetime.  The  landscape  of  his  90  years 
has  the  sweep  of  great  hvunan  drama,  the 
counterpoint  of  brilliant  light  and  melan- 
choly shadows. 

"A  clear  head  under  the  control  of  a  com- 
passionate heart  has  kept  Hoover  from  suc- 
cumbing to  the  catch-phrases  and  shibbo- 
leths of  the  hour — proof  that  he  was  never 


cut  out  to  be  a  conventional  politician.  While 
devoting  his  life  to  the  weak  and  the  desti- 
tute, he  never  tried  to  flatter  the  masses  by 
glorifying  weakness  and  destitution.  He 
sought  to  stir  them,  rather,  to  new  strength 
and  self-reliance. 

"Hoover  has  consi.3tently  renounced  popu- 
larity for  principle,  for  duty  as  he  conceived 
it.  As  President,  and  then  as  ex-President, 
he  never  revised  or  reversed  himself  under 
the  terror  of  organized  abuse;  he  never  yield- 
ed to  the  temptation  of  doing  the  politically 
profitable  thing  against  his  own  logic  and 
conscience. 

"His  life.  I  am  coiivinced,  will  be  measured 
less  by  what  he  did — colossal  though  it  has 
been — than  by  what  lie  was.  Already,  in  fact, 
his  countrymen  instinctively  appraise  him 
in  moral  rather  than  conventional  political 
terms.  They  think  of  him,  if  at  all,  not 
primarily  as  a  President,  however  rated,  but 
;is  a  great  American  and  a  great  human 
being — as  a  truly  Lood  man.  whose  compas- 
sion reached  out  to  embrace  all  humankind." 

These  citations,  we  repeat,  are  from  "Her- 
bert Hoover:  A  Biography,"  by  Eugene  Lyons, 
published  by  Doubleday  &  Co.  They  provide 
a  foretaste  of  the  literary,  historical  and 
moral  feast  spread  in  its  pages. 


A    CALL    FOR    SENATE    CONDEMNA- 
TION OF  SOVIET  ANTI-SEMITISM : 
WORLD  OPINION  CAN  HALT  PER- 
SECUTION OF  JEWISH  MINORITY 
Mr.  DODD.     Mr.  President,  the  Sen- 
ate Foreign  Relations  Committee  today 
began  hearings   on   a   resolution   intro- 
duced by  my  distinguished  colleague,  the 
junior  Senator  from  Connecticut,  calling 
for  the  condemnation  of  Soviet  persecu- 
tion of  the  Jewish  minority.    I  am  proud 
to  be  associated  with  this  resolution  as  a 
cosponsor. 

It  is  proper  that  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  should  concern  itself  with 
this  problem  because  I  am  convinced 
that  the  force  of  world  opinion  can  stay 
the  hands  of  the  Soviet  tyrants  and  per- 
haps ease  the  plight  of  the  persecuted 
Jewish  minority  in  some  measure. 

There  is  nothing  new  about  Soviet 
anti-Semitism.  It  is  indeed  almost  as 
old  as  the  Soviet  regime  itself.  It  has 
been  the  subject  of  many  scholarly 
studies  and  of  scattered  newspaper  arti- 
cles spread  over  a  period  of  two  decades. 
It  was  the  subject  of  intensive  investiga- 
tion by  the  Select  Committee  on  Commu- 
nist A!4gression  of  the  83d  Congress,  of 
which  I  had  the  honor  to  be  a  member. 
The  committee  brought  out  two  reports 
in  1952.  one  dealing  with  Soviet  anti- 
Semitism  and  the  other  dealing  with 
anti-Semitism  in  the  Communist  sphere 
generally.  As  the  lone  member  of  the 
select  committee  who  ser\'es  in  the  Sen- 
ate today,  I  would  commend  these  re- 
ports for  the  study  of  my  colleagues. 

I  again  addressed  myself  to  the  subject 
of  Soviet  anti-Semitism  in  a  Senate 
speech  in  March  of  1960.  In  this  speech 
I  sought  to  summarize  the  known  facts 
about  Soviet  anti-Semitism  as  they  have 
been  documented  by  experts  and  inter- 
ested organizations,  and  by  the  Select 
Committee  on  Communist  Aggression. 
But  during  the  1950's  and  during  the 
early  1960's.  for  some  strange  reason,  the 
world  paid  relatively  little  attention  to 
statements  on  the  subject  of  Soviet  anti- 
Semitism.  The  terrifying  story  of  the 
persecution  of  the  Jews  under  commu- 
nism seemed   unable  to  penetrate  the 
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public  consciousness  of  the  free  world. 

Perhaps  the  scholarly  studies  were  too 
esoteric,  too  limited  in  distribution. 

Pt-rhaps  the  newspaper  and  maiiazine 
articles  were  too  scattered  and  infre- 
quent to  be  effective. 

Perhaps  the  Jeui.sh  communities  in 
the  Western  countries  did  not  speak  up 
a.s  loudly  as  they  should  have  fur  fear 
of  farther  endan«erini{  their  coreligion- 
ists behind  the  Iron  Curtain. 

Perhaps  our  minds  are  conditioned  far 
more  than  we  ourselves  are  prepared  to 
a.d:r..i,  by  the  most  ixjwtrful  and  most 
subtle  propaganda  apparatus  the  world 
has  ever  known. 

Whatever  the  reason  may  be.  I  am 
convinced  from  many  CDnvor-:ations  that. 
in  the  public  mind,  until  very  recently, 
anti-Semitism  wa.s  far  more  closely  iden- 
tified with  Germany  than  it  uas  with 
th"  Soviet  Union. 

The  past  6  months  have,  however,  wit- 
nessed a  growing  international  aware- 
ne.-is  of  the  problem,  llie  re.NoIution  now 
before  the  Senate  Fbreiun  Re'ations 
Committee  is  only  otie  rnaiutej.tat;on  of 
this  awareness.  Recently,  the  Israel  del- 
egate to  the  U.N.  Human  Ri-,'hts  Com- 
mittt^e  in  Geneva  took  the  extraordinary 
step  of  presenting  to  tiie  Committee  a 
detailed,  full-scale  indictment  of  the  So- 
viet T,ersecutlon  of  the  Jewish  minority. 
And  within  the  pa^t  several  days  the 
B':-,ai  B'rith  International  Council  has 
issued  a  similar  study,  in  whicli  the  item- 
ized indictment  is  broU'jht  riaht  up  to 
this  very  day. 

In  I960,  a  ijroup  of  professors  of  the 
Social  Science  Division  of  Fairlei^h  Dick- 
in.son  University  tourrd  the  Soviet  Union 
In  the  course  of  their  tour,  they  took  a 
particular  interest  in  the  status  of  the 
Jt'ws  and  in  Soviet  Goveriinu'nt  policy 
toward  the  Jews,  When  they  ■j.oi  back. 
thev  wrote  a  letter  to  me  from  uhich  I 
should  like  to  quote: 

Our  observations  h.iV'--'  led  as  to  the  iin- 
h.ippy  concluslon.s  thii%  .i.T.t-SemltIsm  m  the 
USSR  is  not  an  atavistic  remnant  of  cTiar- 
i*t,  Russia,  but  IS  the  i.filcLil  policy  of  the 
Cluvernnient  of  the  U -S  S  IR 

Since  that  time.  theiT  have  been  fur- 
ther disturbing  evidences  of  official  anti- 
Semitism  in  the  Soviet  Union  and  of  Gov- 
erment  incitation  ax'ainst  the  Jewish 
minority. 

Toward  the  end  of  19(>1,'.  for  example, 
one  of  Moscow's  lar'-est  publishmt,' 
houses  brought  out  a  translation  of  a 
Ions -forgotten  classic  of  anti-Sem'tism. 
entitU'd  "The  Gallery  of  Saints  •'  bv  Paul- 
Henr\'  Holbach  an  18th  centun,-  atheist. 
This  book  has  justly  been  described  as 
one  of  the  most  evil  anrti-Semitic  books 
ever  published,  ranking:  in  vicir>usncs.s 
and  untruthfulne.ss  with  the  Protocols  of 
th'^  Elders  of  Zion 

To  give  you  an  idea  of  the  contents  of 
this  book,  the  writer  says  in  it  that  the 
Prophet  Jeremiah  was  a  rro^k  and  a  re^l 
estate  speculator,  that  Moses  was  a  cruel 
tv-ant  that  the  Jews  hutfd  other  people 
and  other  people  hated  them,  and  that 
Moses  developed  their  cruelty  and  their 
greed  As  for  contempor.irv  religious 
Jews.  Holbach  says  that  'they  behave 
toward  non-Jews  no  better  than  their 
ancestors  did;  they  think  they  are  al- 
lowed  to   do   anything    to    infidels   and 


heretics."  He  states  further  that  "Jew- 
ish the<Tlogist.s  teach  that,  if  a  Jew  sees 
a  non-Jew  dyinj;  or  drowning,  he  should 
not  save  him  or  pull  him  out  of  the  water. 
thiiiuh  hf  IS  not  allowed  to  kill  him." 

This  book  was  printed  in  175.000  copies 
and  sold  through  state  book  stores  in  the 
Soviet  Union 

With  literature  like  this  being  circu- 
lated, it  is  no  surprise  that  Jews  have 
been  attacked  and  murdered  in  recent 
years  in  the  Soviet  Union,  that  they  are 
the  prime  target  of  editorialists  and  of 
judifial  per.secution. 

I  am  certain  that  the  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Committee  will  report  favorably, 
and  it  IS  my  hope  that  the  Senate  will 
approve  it  unanimously 

It  is  my  earnest  hope  that  by  focusing 
the  spotlight  of  publicity  on  the  terrible 
iM'r.secution  of  the  Jewish  people  by  the 
Soviet  regime,  we  will  be  able  to  induce 
the  Soviet  authorities  to  at  least  abandon 
the  official  encouragement  of  anti-Semi- 
tism and  to  accord  the  Jewish  minority 
the  same  rights  as  otJier  minorities. 

Mr  President.  Lecause  I  believe  that  a 
compilation  of  .statements  of  Soviet  anti- 
Semitism  will  be  useful  to  all  those  in- 
terestea  in  the  subject.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  insert  into  the  Record  the  fol- 
lowing documents: 

First    Excerpts  from  my  Senate  speech 
Anti-Semitism,  the  Swastika  Epidemic, 
and   Communism."    which    appeared    in 
the  Record  for  March  15,  1960 

Second.  The  full  statement  of  the  Is- 
raeli representative  to  the  U.N.  Human 
Rights  Committee  of  the  Economic  and 
Social  Council  of  the  United  Nations, 
Amba,s.sador  Moshe  Bartur. 

Third  The  text  of  the  survey  recently 
published  by  the  B'nai  B'rith  Inter- 
national Council 

There  beiim  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Ex<  ERPT  From  Statement  by  Senator 
Tho.ma.s  J  DoDD  ON  Floor  or  Se.nate. 
March  15.  1960 

For  many  years  after  the  BoLshevlk  revolu- 
tion. It  was  commonly  believed,  by  conserva- 
tives us  well  as  liberals,  that,  despite  all  Its 
evil  fcaturee.  communism  did  not  practice 
diacr.mln.iiU)r.  on  racial  or  religious  grounds 
It  w.uj  equalltarlan  In  the  sen.'ie  tlnit  all  men, 
."^.irdless  of  r.ice  or  religion,  were  equally 
p>  r..'cutcd  Pirsonally.  I  question  this  con- 
■  •cpUon  of  equalltarl.mUm:  but  there  were, 
:.'t  still  lire,  many  pc<.)ple  who  seem  to  svee 
:.ie  peculiar  virtue  In  equality  of  persecu- 

tLill, 

The  myth  that  all  men  are  equal  under 
c  )mmiinlsm  remaln.s  to  tJils  d.-\y  one  of  the 
Kri^mlln"s  chief  propaganda  weapons  In  Its 
appeal  to  the  Negro.  Jewish,  and  other 
minorities  in  this  country,  to  racial  minorities 
In  other  countries,  and  to  the  colonial  peo- 
ples 

Tne  fict  ts  that  the  Soviet  Union  Is  a 
glg.mtlc  prlsonhouse  of  n  itlons  where 
minorities  have  been  persecuted  and  ex- 
ploited, and  wh<»re  genocide  has  been  a  com- 
mon Instrument  of  state  police.  It  Is  an 
Impert.^llst  empire  which,  for  Its  coldblooded 
ruthle^sners   has  no  equal  In  hlst<^jry. 

The  fate  of  the  Jews  under  communism  Is 
most    lUustrailve 

The  treatment  of  minorities,  historically, 
m.iy  be  con.slder^d  a  giige  of  social  and  moral 
pr M'^rf'ss.  find  In  modern  tlm»-8.  It  has  become 
.»  gigp  of  social  sanity.  Wherever  minorities 
have  been  oppressed  in  Europe  the  Jews  have 
generally  been  among  the  first  to  suffer  and 
•hey   have   often   sutTered    the   most   acutelv 


This  l8  so  because  they  are   dispersed  and 

mure  helpless,  and  because  differences  of 
custom  and  religion  and  the  survival  of  an- 
cient prejudices  m;ike  iliem  convenient 
.scapegoat.s  fi>r  despotic  regimes 

On  the  specific  question  of  antl-Semitlsm 
the  Communist  leaders.  In  the  early  davs 
nuidc  some  very  strong  statements:  "Anti- 
Semttlsm,  "  said  Stall!:.  In  an  Inter'  lew  vmh 
the  Jewish  Telegraphic  Agency  of  Annrlca  In 
January  1931.  "l.s  an  extreme  form  of  racial 
chauvinism.  Is  the  nKJSl  d.ingerou,s  hurvival 
i)f  cannibalism.  Anll-Semltlsm  as  a  phe- 
nomenon hostile  to  the  Soviet  system,  u 
.severely  punished  by  law  Active  antl-.setn- 
Ites  ;ire  punished  by  capital  punishment 
under  the  laws  of  the  U.S  S  R." 

Thu.s  spolce  Stuim  in  1931.  But  in  realltv, 
antl-,Semltism  Is  as  Inherent  In  Marxist  to- 
talit.irlani.'.ni  rs  it  was  In  Nazi  totalitarian- 
ism Kirl  M.irx  himself  w.is.  In  many  of  his 
statements,  tws  virulently  antl-Semltlc  as 
Goebbels.  Over  the  decades,  the  Commu- 
nl.sts  have  done  their  utmost  to  conceal  thlf 
fact  Marx's  translators  Into  English  and 
the  European  languages  carefully  eliminated 
his  anti-Semitic  diatribes  from  editions  of 
his  books  and  writing.s.  But  tJie  proof  exists 
I  have  in  hand  the  ttrst  English  translation 
of  the  unexpurgated  papers  if  Karl  Marx  on 
the  so-called  Jewish  question  It  vfc-ii^ 
printed  only  last  year  In  it,  you  will  find 
that  Marx  referred  to  the  distinguished  Ger- 
man Social  Democratic  leader.  Ferdinand 
L;isa;ie,  whom  he  considered  too  moder.ite 
as,  I  quote,  "  Judel  Itzlg — Jewish  nigger" 
In  another  letter,  Marx  made  the  statement: 
•Romsgate  Is  full  of  Je-,vs  and  fleas  "  In 
still  another  statement  he  said,  and  I  quote 
again  "Em-inclpatlon  from  usury  and 
money,  that  Is.  from  practical  real  Judaism 
would  constitute  the  emancipation  of  our 
lime." 

This  was  not  Hitler  speaking  It  was  the 
recognized  ideological  father  of  Soviet  com- 
munism     Tlus  Wius  Karl  Marx 

The  persecution  of  the  Jews  In  the  Soviet 
Union  can  only  be  underst.xjd  within  the 
mntext  of  the  Marxist  Ideology  and  of  the 
Kremlin's  broad  general  policy  toward  all 
nUnoritles. 

In  the  period  immediately  after  the  revo- 
lul.on,  when  they  were  still  endeavoring  to 
consolidate  their  regime,  the  Bolsheviks  at- 
tempted to  purchase  the  support  of  the  na- 
tional minorities  by  preaching  the  freedom 
and  equality  of  peoples.  Tlie  appoliuraent 
of  natlvf  Communists  t<i  party  and  Govern- 
ment posts  was  encouraged.  The  u.se  of  tiie 
various  minority  languages,  which  had  been 
restricted  under  the  czar,  was  also  encour- 
aged. 

By  the  early  thirties.  Stalin  had  achieved 
absolute  power  At  this  point,  the  tolera- 
tion and  encouragement  of  national  cultures 
jjavc  way  to  a  massive  campaign  against  the 
languages  and  cultures  of  all  the  national 
minorities. 

The  development  of  a  totalitarian  state 
rtq,iire8  total  conformity,  it  requires  the  re- 
duction of  all  peoples  to  a  single  norm.  The 
Ru-sslan  language  was  selected  as  the  Instru- 
ment for  the  new  cultural  straltjacket  be- 
CiU.-se  It  hippened  to  be  the  language  of  the 
largest  national  group  and  was  the  moet 
widely    spoken 

In  the  Ukraine,  for  example.  Russian  wa* 
again  made  the  m.iln  language  of  Instruction 
In  almost  80  percent  of  the  universities 
Ukrainian  specialists  and  scientists  were  as- 
signed to  other  areas  of  the  Soviet  Union 
while  Increasing  numbers  of  Russian  spe- 
rtall.sts  and  scientist*  were  Imported  Into  the 
Ukraine 

The  appar-atus  of  government  wjis  ruth- 
lefjily  purged  of  all  those  who  were  .suspe<.'ted 
of  the  sin  of  bourgeois  nationalism 
Ukrainian  Intellectuals,  party  leaders,  and 
.ulinint.strat*>rs  wore  the  chief  targets  of  this 
terror  The  terror  reache<1  it^s  zenith  during 
1937  38  when.  It  Is  estimated,  some  200  (XK) 
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pers<ins  were  executed  In  the  course  of  1 
vetir.  I  have  documentary  evidence  con- 
cerning the  massacre  In  the  city  of  Vinnitsa 
alone  of  12.000  persons:  and  there  Is  evidence 
th.it.  similar  m.LsstM-res  occurred  at  many 
other  i>ouus  In  the  Ukraine. 

The  man  In  charge  of  the  Ukraine  during 
this  peri'xl.  I  might  point  out,  incidentally, 
was  a  certain  N.  S.  Khrushchev,  who  last 
sununer  w.us  Invited  to  visit  our  country  as 
an  honored  guest. 

What  happened  to  the  Ukrainian  people 
hiippencd.  with  variations  In  patter:i  and  de- 
jrree,  Ui  a.l  the  other  national  minorities  in 
the  Soviet  Union. 

The  impjGltlon  of  Ru.ssian  Communist 
control  was  even  more  marked  In  the  case 
of  the  minor  Moslem  nationalities  of  central 
Asia.  In  aJl  oi  lhe.«e  central  Asian  Repub- 
lics. RiLs.slans  held  the  key  posts  In  the 
ministries  of  security  and  of  the  Interior 
and,  m  pener.il  throughout  the  apparatus  of 
p.irty  and  governm-nt  In  the  so-called 
autoiiomou.s  Kazakh  Rei)ub:ic,  for  example. 
native  Kaz.ikl.s,  according  to  a  rejxirt  pub- 
lishetl  ill  1948,  held  only  2  percent  of  the 
adnuiiistr.iilve  posts  In  the  ministries  of  local 
industry  and  public  health:  4  percent  in  light 
industries:  6  7  [>ercent  In  textiles;  and  so  on 
down  the  line. 

The  Negro  in  America  unquestionably  suf- 
fers from  scrlou.^-,  restrictions  on  rights  and 
(>pp-inunliies  He  is  now  on  his  way  up. 
But  in  the  darkest  days  after  emancipation, 
he  enjoyed  far  greater  rights  than  do  some  of 
the  Ar,lan  minorities  in  the  Soviet  Union 
today. 

In  cert;iln  respects  the  persecution  of  the 
Jews  and  of  Jewish  culture  In  the  Soviet 
Union  has  been  even  more  severe  than  that 
endured  by  other  minorities.  Physically 
their  jjersecutlon  Is  on  a  par  with  that  of 
the  Ukrainians.  In  terms  of  denial  of  op- 
piirtuiuty.  their  treatment  is  even  worse  than 
that  of  the  K:\7.ikhs  Culturally,  their  perse- 
cution is  tot.il  Inst<»ad  of  being  jjermltted 
3  restruied  represent.atlon  In  the  apparatus 
of  party  and  government,  the  Jews  today  are 
virtually  excluded  from  all  administrative 
po'ltionc  of  any  Importance.  While  all  re- 
ligion Is  persecuted  and  regulated,  the  Jewish 
religion  Is  wrsecuted  with  particular  ruth- 
lefS!iess. 

VVliy  is  this  .so?  I  ci\n  think  of  several  rea- 
sons First  of  all.  there  Is  the  fact  that  the 
Jews  have  both  their  own  religion  and  their 
our  national  culture;  tills  makes  them 
eligible  for  persecution  on  both  scores.      » 

Secondly,  the  rulers  of  the  Kremlin  have 
ap;>:irently  suspected  them  of  ma^s  dis- 
loy.ilty  U)  the  Soviet  state  This  Is  not  sur- 
prising, for  no  Jew  could  be  expected  to 
enthuse  over  things  like  the  Hltler-Stalln 
pact  or  Moscow's  mcitatlon  of  Uie  Arabs 
against  the  State  of  Israel. 

Perhaps  even  more  Important,  the  great 
majority  of  the  Russian  Jews  have  relatives 
In  America.  This  m.ikes  them  suspect.  In 
Khrushchev's  eyes,  of  liarboring  pro-Ameri- 
can sympatJiirs 

Finally.  Communist  anti-Semitism,  like 
czarlst  anti-Semitism,  exploits  the  Jew  as  a 
scapegoat— a  convenient  outlet  for  popular 
re.sentment  which  mleht  otherwise  be  di- 
rected ai:alnst  the  regime. 

.\  major  shift  in  Soviet  policy  toward  the 
Jews  lirst  bec.ime  app.irent  In  1937-38,  Zlno- 
viev.  Hadek,  and  a  tew  of  the  other  old  Bol- 
sheviks who  were  liquidated  In  the  great 
purges  of  the  thirties  had  been  born  Jews. 
Of  course,  they  could  no  more  be  considered 
Jews  than  Stalin  and  Khrushchev  could  be 
considered  Christians.  But  there  Is  reason  to 
believe  that  In  Stalin's  paranoid  mind,  party 
opposition  to  his  one-man  rule  somehow  be- 
came identified  with  the  accident  of  Jewish 
birth. 

Perhaps,  more  important,  there  seemed  to 
he  a  growing  possibility  of  a  deal  with  Hitler. 
If  this  deal  were  consummated,  every  Jew  in 


the  Soviet  Union  would  have  to  be  consid- 
ered an  enemy  of  the  regime, 

Surreptltiousy.  the  Soviet  Government 
began  to  encourage  anti-Semitic  propaganda. 
Secret  directives  went  out  to  the  civil  service 
to  restrict  recruitment  of  Jews  and  to  de- 
mote or  remove  many  of  those  who  held 
office.  Jewish  schools  and  newspapers  and 
community  organizations  were  forcibly  closed 
down.  Thousands  of  the  Jewish  communal 
leaders  were  physically  liquidated. 

The  Nazi  Invasion  of  the  Soviet  Union  did 
not  persuade  the  Kremlin  to  abandon  Its  per- 
secution of  the  Jews.  Jews  In  the  Red  Army 
fought  heroically  against  the  Nazi  invader 
and,  in  many  cases,  rose  to  fairly  high  rank. 
But  Stalin  by  this  time  apparently  shared 
Hitler's  psychopathic  hatred  of  tl\e  Jews. 
The  result  was  a  policy  of  passive  cooperation 
with  the  Nazi  enemy  In  permitting  their  ex- 
termination. 

When  Hitler  invaded  Russia  there  were 
more  than  5  million  Jews  in  the  Soviet  Union 
proper  and  In  the  territories  It  had  annexed 
under  the  Hltler-Stalln  Pact.  More  than  3 
million  of  these  vanished  during  World  War 
IT.  Scores  of  thousands  of  those  who  van- 
ished were  victims  of  mass  deportations  to 
Siberia.  The  great  majority,  however,  were 
captured  by  the  Nazis  and  perished  In  their 
infamous  extermination  camps. 

But  the  question  arises:  How  is  it  that 
more  Jews  were  not  able  to  flee  before  the 
Nazi  army?  How  Is  it  that  tlie  Nazis  were 
able  to  capture  virtually  intact  the  large 
Jewish  coramunltie.s  in  so"  manv  cities  In  So- 
viet territory? 

Jewish  organizations  In  this  country  are 
convinced  that  the  Soviet  Government  did 
nothing  to  faclllutte  the  evacuatio-i  of  the 
Jews  from,  areas  that  were  threatened  by  the 
Nazi  army,  even  though  they  knew  the  fate 
that  awaited  the  Jews  under  Nazi  occupa- 
tion. According  to  eyewitnesses  before  the 
House  Select  Committee  on  Communist  Ag- 
gression in  1954.  those  Jews  in  the  occupied 
territories  who  succeeded  in  escaping  did  so 
by  fleeing  individually  or  in  small  groups 
through  the  swamps  and  forests.  They  testi- 
fied that  Jews  attempting  to  flee  from  threat- 
ened areas  en  masse  or  In  larec  groups  were 
turned  back  by  Soviet  guard  units. 

The  attitude  of  the  Soviet  press  during  the 
wur  also  deserves  some  comment  The  Krem- 
lin editorialists  could  find  no  words  strong 
enough  to  denounce  Nazi  inhumanity.  But 
they  spoke  always  of  "crime!;  against  Soviet 
citizens."  The  systematic  extermination  of 
the  Jews  by  the  Nazis  was.  apparently,  a 
crime  that  did  not  call  for  special  mention 
or  display  of  moral  indignation 

For  several  years  after  World  War  II.  Soviet 
policy  toward  the  Jews  continued  to  mani- 
fest two  faces.  In  its  prop.ngi^nda  to  the 
free  world,  the  Kremlin  continued  to  pc^e 
as  an  opponent  of  anti-.Semitb-m  and  all 
forms  of  racial  discrimination  At  home,  the 
persecution  w;is  intensified  In  increasing 
numbers,  the  Jew.s  were  forced  out  of  ad- 
ministrative positions.  Public  hostility  to- 
ward them  was  cncouaged  by  a  hundred  sub- 
tle devices. 

During  the  period  of  Soviet  occupation,  at 
least  40.000  Jews  were  deported  to  Siberia 
from  Hungary  alone  and  many  thousands 
more  were  deported  from  Rumania. 

Other  terrors  awaited  the  Jews  of  the  satel- 
lite countries.  In  the  Immediate  postwar  pe- 
riod the  Communists  did  not  yet  h.Tve  com- 
plete control  of  these  countries  They  were 
either  In  the  process  of  consolidating  con- 
trol or  preparing  to  seize  power.  What  more 
convenient  smokescreen  could  there  be  for 
them,  what  more  effective  diversion,  than  a 
campaign  against  the  Jews,  with  a  few  old- 
fashioned  pogroms  thrown  in? 

In  Poland  during  the  course  of  1946  there 
was  a  whole  series  of  murderous  attacks  on 
Jews  which  cost  several  hundred  Jewish 
lives.  In  the  pogrom  at  Kielce  alone.  41 
Jews  were  killed  by  a  mob,  while  the  Com- 


munist militia  stood  idly  by,  or  else  arrested 
the  Jews. 

In  Czechoslovakia  there  was  also  a  series 
of  bloody  anti-Semitic  incidents.  The 
Communists  tried  to  blame  these  incidents 
on  the  Fascists,  but  there  is  considerable 
evidence  that  they  themselves  instigated 
them.  The  Communist  Minister  of  Propa- 
ganda during  this  period,  'Vaclov  Kopecky, 
referred  to  the  Jews  in  his  statements  as 
"those  bearded  Solomons"  or  "this  Jewish 
scum."  In  this  propaganda  he  was  abetted 
by  the  present  Prime  Minister  of  Czecho- 
slovakia. Antonin  Zapotocky. 

In  Hungary,  icca!  Communist  leaders  or- 
ganized bloody  attacks  on  the  Jewish  peo- 
p'e  in  the  cities  of  Miskolcz  and  Kunma- 
daras.  According  to  the  testimony  of  Dr. 
ZoUan  Klar.  a  Hungarian  Jewish  leader,  and 
of  Mr.  Irving  Engel  of  the  American  Jewish 
Committee,  the  Communist  police  did  noth- 
ing to  prevent  the  riots  and  in  many  cases 
thev  protected  the  instigators.  Those  re- 
sponsible for  tlie  riots,  moreover,  were  never 
punished. 

But  in  1948.  Stalin  apparently  became  im- 
patient with  the  limited,  gradual  anti-Sem- 
itism of  the  previous  decade.  The  cold 
war  had  sharpened.  Tito  had  defected  from 
Soviet  control.  The  Jews  of  the  Soviet 
Union  and  the  satellite  countries  had  shown 
unconcealed  enthusiasm  over  the  establish- 
ment or  the  State  of  Israel.  In  the  warped 
mind  of  Stalin  this  situation  called  for  an 
all-out  offensive  against  everything  that 
might  be  considered  a  "foreign"  or  "West- 
ern "  influence.  Anything  which  suggested 
adherence  to  a  non-Russian  group  was  auto- 
matically guilty  of  "bourgeois  nationalism"; 
and  friendship  for  anything  outside  the 
Soviet  Union  was  stigmatized  as  "cosmopoli- 
tanism." 

In  the  fall  of  1948,  with  one  sweeping  ad- 
ministrative decree.  Suilin  and  his  cultural 
commissar,  Andrei  Zhdanov,  completely 
eliminated  what  remained  of  Jewish  cul- 
tural and  communal  life  in  the  Soviet 
Union.  Nominally,  the  campaign  was  di- 
rected against  the  Zionists.  Of  course, 
everyone  who  considered  himself  a  Zionist 
had  long  previously  perished  in  Stalin's 
concentration  camps.  In  reality,  the  new 
Soviet  anti-Semitism  was  directed  not 
against  Zionism,  but  against  everyone  of 
Jewish  origin,  even  if  they  were  Communists. 
In  this  respect,  I  see  nothing  to  distin- 
guish the  anti-Semitism  of  Stalin  from  the 
anti-Semitism  of  Hitler, 

Pi.1  one  stroke,  all  Jewish  scliools  were 
closed,  Jewish  newspapers  were  shut  down, 
Tlie  Yiddish  publishing  house.  Ernes,  was 
also  closed.  The  Jewish  Anti-Fascist  Com- 
mittee In  Moscow  was  dissolved  and  its 
leaders  arrested.  More  than  450  Jewish 
writers,  artists,  and  inUl'.ectuaJs — the  cream 
-  f  the  Jewish  intelligentsia  in  the  Soviet 
Union — were  executed. 

Despite  restraints  and  persecution,  Russia 
under  the  czar  had  been  the  world  center 
of  Yiddish  culture.  In  the  early  period  of 
cultural  tolerance,  the  Soviet  Union  had  the 
largest  numbers  of  Yiddish  schools  in  the 
world,  the  greatest  number  of  Jewish  peda- 
gogical institutions,  the  only  Jewish  institu- 
tion of  higher  learning  in  Yiddish,  and  Yid- 
dish departments  In  many  universities. 
There  were  4  Yiddish  state  publishing  houses 
and  14  state  theaters.  And  there  were  35 
periodicals  and  newspapers,  4  of  them  dailies. 
Some  of  these  institutions  and  publica- 
tions had  ceased  to  exist  during  the  anti- 
Semitic  purges  of  1936-38.  Others  had 
ceased  to  exist  during  the  war.  But  with 
the  Zhdanov  decree,  everything  ceased. 
Where  there  had  once  been  a  flourishing 
Jewish  culture,  there  was  now  a  desert. 

One  year  after  the  Zhdanov  decree,  in 
September  1949.  there  took  place  the  first 
of  a  whole  series  of  spectacular  Communist 
show  trials  involving  Jewish  defendants. 
The  scene  of  this  first  trial  was  Budapest. 
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The  chief  defendant  was  the  i    rmer  Minister 
of  the  Interior.  Laszlo  R.ijlc 

Rajk  himself  was  nut  ^v  J<'".v  In  fact  he 
was  generally  cunsldere^l  ar.ti-Sf>mitic.  He 
had  used  his  post  to  in.>"l-:att>  the  poi?roms 
in  Mi.skolcz  and  Kunm.uJ.ir  is.  or  else  to  pro- 
tect those  Communists  vih.  >  had  instlRated 
them.  Three  of  Rajks  C'>defendants.  in  this 
trial,  however,  were  Jewi.sh.  and  they  were 
forced  to  sign  confessinas  that  they  had 
.served  as  Zlonl.st  sp:es  These  so-called 
Zujnlst  spies  had.  riccorrlmk?  to  the  charges. 
Conspired  with  America,  Kn^^land.  and  Tito's 
Yugoslavia  to  overthrow  the  Communist 
government. 

Tt.1  the  accompanUr.ent)  of  an  ominous 
propaganda  about  the  "wiorld  Zionist  con- 
spiracy •  RaJk  and  his  chief  codefendants 
were  sentenced  to  deatb 

A  few  years  Hter,  It  was  the  turn  of 
Czechoslovakia.  In  N.jven-.ber  1952,  there 
took  place  the  ^re.it  Frsu'-je  trial  of  Rudolf 
Slansky.  former  sec  re  r.a.-y- general  of  the 
party,  and  his  alleged  corjederates.  In  this 
trial,  1 1  of  the  14  daleiidants.  Including 
Slansky  were  Jews  To  make  sure  that  this 
fact  was  not  missed  by  the  public,  the  official 
Indictment  bore  the  woncls.  I  quote,  "of 
Jewi.^h  origin,"  after  th«  name  of  each 
Jewi.-<h  defendant 

As  C-nimunists.  It  goes  without  saying,  all 
if  •;  cse  defendants  had  long  previously  re- 
:.  'i;:;>  •■'!  their  Jewish  religion  and  they  were 
;_.f:.:.v  opposed  to  ZioniiBm  This  appar- 
ently Wci-s  not  considered  any  serious  obstacle 
by  the  professional  br.diiwashers  who  pre- 
pared Sl.uisky  and  his  colle.igues  for  their  ap- 
pearances In  court. 

The  trial,  from  the  firsu  w.us  an  obscene 
anti-Semitlc  orgy.  Tue  defendants  con- 
fessed that  they  had  beea  participants  In 
a  wor;d'A,-lde  Jewish  conspiracy  operating  In 
the  service  of  Amerlc.ui  and  British  Im- 
perialism. For  variety,  tht^r  conspiracy  was 
sometimes  referred  to  8.=;  a  ■■capitalist-Im- 
perialist Trotskylst-Tltolst  plot."  Involved 
in  this  plot,  If  one  were  ta  believe  the  con- 
fessions, were  former  U.S.  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  Henry  J.  Mortjenthau,  Mr  Bernard 
B.iruch.  Israel  Prime  Miiilster  David  Ben- 
Gurion.  and  the  Yugoslav  Communist  leader 
Moshe  P;Jade. 

All  of  the  evils  of  the  Communist  regime 
and  all  of  the  suffering  of  the  Czechaslovak 
peoples  were  charged  to  the  account  of 
Slansky  and  his  codefendants  and  their 
American  and  British  ra.i.sters  They  con- 
fessed to  planning  the  disonganlzatlon  of  the 
Czechoslovak  economy,  |o  contriving  artifi- 
cial scarcities  of  food  and  fiel,  and  the  lnfl'\- 
t'on  of  the  national  currency  The  com- 
mentaries of  the  Czechoslovak  press,  referring 
t(j  the  Jewish  defendants,  employed  such 
ad:ectives  as  "hucksterin.:"  "profiteering, '" 
"bloodsucking,"  '"Judasas /"  "scum  with  a 
d  .rk  past." 

On  November  28.  11  defendants.  8  of  them 
Jews,  were  .sentenced  'o  dqath  by  hanging 
The  sentences  were  carried!  out  a  few  days 
later.  1 

There  is  a  footnote  tn  rjhe  storl  s  of  the 
Rijk  trial  in  Hungary  and  the  Slansky  trial 
iv.  Czechoslovakia.  In  the  Jail  of  1956.  after 
Khrushchev's  denunclatlqn  i>f  Stalin's  crimes 
it  was  announced  that  thg  Rajk  trial  had 
be?n  a  frameup  from  br-eiiu-iing  to  end  and 
that  the  confessions  h:icl  b  'tui  extorted.  The 
rehabilitation  of  some  nf  Slansky's  code- 
fendants implied  a  .'■.Imiliir  admission. 

What  a  commentary  o:\  the  practice  of 
Justice  under  communisna 

Needless  to  say.  the  Sl6n$ky  trial  was  ac- 
companied by  a  wholesale  ciismlssal  of  Jews 
from  all  public  office.  Th>'  trial  r>lso  served 
as  a  slenal  for  a  furt^.er  :nt»^nsiflcatlon  of 
tho  campaign  of  omclal  antl-SemltIsm 
throughout  the  Soviet  empire  This  cam- 
paign reached  perhaps  Its  h  n'est  point  In  the 
infamous  "Moscow  doctors'  plot  " 

On  J.inu.iry  13.  1953,  'he  .«oviet  Minl.=;try 
of    Internal    Security   announced    that   nine 


prominent  doctors,  six  of  whom  were  Jews, 
had  been  arrested  on  the  charge  of  murder- 
ing two  Politburo  members,  Andrei  Zhdanov 
and  Alexander  Scherbakov,  by  niedlcul  mis- 
treatment They  were  also  accused  of  hav- 
ing attempted  the  murder  if  a  number  of 
top-ranking  officers  of  the  Soviet  armetl 
forces.  The  arrested  doctors,  said  the  Krem- 
lin, had  all  confessed  that  they  Jiad  carried 
out  their  crimes  on  orders  of  the  world  Zion- 
ist ci>nspiracy  and  that  these  orders  had  been 
transmitted  from  Israel  by  the  American 
Jewish  Joint  Distribution  Committee 

According  to  the  American  Jewish  Year- 
bf)<)k  for  1954.  the  so-cixlled  doctors'  plot 
resulted  In  a  universal  orgy  of  denuncia- 
tions, demotions,  and  arrest*  of  Jewish  citi- 
zens throughout  the  Soviet  empire  All  this, 
it  said,  v/.\&  accompanied  by  a  barrage  of 
propaganda  designed  to  prove  that  all  Jews 
were  apt  to  be  traitors,  spies,  imperialist 
agents  embezzlers,  and  outright  murderers 
On  March  5.  1953.  Stalin  died  The  public 
campaign  against  the  arrested  Jewish  doctors 
and  against  the  Jews  ceased.  On  April  4 
the  Ministry  of  the  Interior  made  the  start- 
ling announcement  that  the  doctors'  plot 
has  been  a  frameup;  the  evidence  had  been 
falsified  and  the  confessions  extorted.  This 
seemed  to  be  a  step  In  the  right  direction. 
It  caused  many  people  to  hope  that,  with 
Stalin's  death,  antl-Semltlsni  m  the  Soviet 
sphere  had  also  perished. 

Everything  that  has  happened  since  1953, 
however,  proves  conclusively  that  Moscow 
has  never  abandoned  Its  antl-Jewlsh  cam- 
paign. 

In  Moscow  the  13  doctors  were  released, 
but  this  was  the  only  concession  granted. 
The  thousands  of  Jews  In  prison  remained 
In  prison.  Zionism  remained  Illegal.  Jew- 
ish culture  and  communal  life  and  JewLsh 
emigration  remained  under  total  ban,  the 
Jewish  religion  under  a  near-total  ban.  And 
the  basic  charges  made  In  the  Slansky  trial 
and  In  the  Moscow  doctors'  plot  were 
repeated  and  repeated  until  they  achelved 
the  status  of  articles  of  faith  for  all  Com- 
munists. 

Two  weeks  after  the  Moscow  doctors  were 
released,  on  April  16.  1953,  the  head  of  the 
Czechoslovak  delegation  to  the  U.N ,  For- 
eign Minister  Vacllav  David,  upheld  all  the 
charges  th.^t  had  been  made  In  the  Slansky 
trial  and  reiterated  the  accusation  that  the 
Zionists  and  other  Jewish  organizations 
were  hotbeds  of  American  sabotage  and 
espionage.  Soviet  Foreign  Minister  Andrei 
Vishmsky  backed  his  Czechoslovak  protege 
to  the  hilt  on  this  occasion. 

In  Czechoslovakia,  Hungary,  and  Rumania, 
the  rash  of  antl-Jewlsh  show  trials  con- 
tinued for  more  than  a  year  after  the  release 
of  the  Moscow  doctors.  In  Czechoslovakia 
alone  there  were  four  such  trials  between 
May  of  1953  and  April  of  1954.  The  last  of 
these  trials,  which  took  place  In  Bratislava, 
had  a  new  twist.  None  of  the  defendants 
were  Jewish,  but  they  were  charged  with 
the  crime  of  having  protected  Jews  or  hav- 
ing failed  to  punish  them. 

These  show  trials,  involving  amalgams  of 
Jewish  and  non-Jewish  Conrununlsts.  re- 
ceived considerable  International  publicity. 
The  persecution  of  the  Jewish  community 
leaders  and  Zionist  leaders  unfortunately, 
received  far  less  publicity.  Literally  thou- 
sands of  these  leaders  had  been  Imprisoned 
In  the  satellite  countries.  In  particular  In 
C/echoslovukla.  Hungary,  and  Rumania,  dur- 
ing 1948  and  1949.  During  the  course  of 
1953  54.  some  hundreds  of  these  were 
brought  to  trial,  charged  with  Zionist  activi- 
ties and  aid  to  Jewish  emtgrant.s 

These  trials  were  secret,  but  some  of  the 
details  inevitably  leaked  out.  Writing  in  the 
magazine  Commentary.  Peter  Meyer  re- 
ported that  In  the  spring  of  1954  the  secret 
trials  in  Rumania  reached  such  numbers  as 
to  constitute  a  mass  terror  Not  less  than 
100  Jewish  leaders  were  tried  and  sentenced 


m  1  month,  he  said.  One  ol  the  trials  lu- 
volved  2-2  members  of  a  Socialist  Zionist 
youth  group.  Its  leader  defied  the  Commu- 
nist court  with  these  words;  'You  ha\e  tor- 
tured and  killed  many  of  our  members  m 
your  dungeons.  This  crime  will  never  be 
forgotten."  He  and  his  comrades  were  all 
sentenced  to  20  years  In  prison. 

The  5 -year  period  that  followed  the 
Zhdanov  decree  of  1948  Is  remembered  by 
the  Jews  ol  the  Soviet  Union  as  "the  black 
years. "  The  facts  about  this  period  were 
diKumeiitcd  as  early  as  1951  by  the  Jewish 
scholar.  Dr.  Solomon  Schwarz.  In  his  book 
"The  Jews  in  the  Soviet  Union."  But  de- 
spite such  documentations  and  despite  the 
blauint  anti-SemliU.m  of  all  the  show  trials 
that  took  place  during  this  period,  the 
Kremlin  was  able  to  pretend  to  Its  followers 
In  the  free  world,  as  late  as  1056,  that  there 
was  no  antl-Semitism  In  the  Soviet  Union. 

Even  high-ranking  Jewish  Communists. 
who  should  have  had  access  to  the  facts! 
assured  their  followers,  and  assured  them- 
selve>=,  that  the  charges  of  anti-Semitism 
made  by  Jewish  organizations  were  slander- 
ous fabrications 

In  February  1956  there  took  place  the  20th 
Congress  of  the  Communist  Party  of  the 
Soviet  Union,  at  which  Khruslichev  made  his 
famous  denunciation  of  the  crimes  of  the 
Stalin  em.  A  slackening  of  control  Inev- 
itably followed  this  speech.  In  his  speech  to 
the  party  congress,  Khrushchev  said  nothing 
about  the  persecution  of  the  Jews  But 
shortly  after  the  congress  on  April  4,  1956. 
the  Polish  Jewish  paper  Folkshtimme  con- 
firmed the  fact  that  the  hundreds  of  Jewish 
writers  who  had  disappeared  In  the  w.ike  of 
the  Zhdanov  decree,  had  been  executed 

To  the  scattered  Jewish  following  which 
the  Communist  Party  still  malntainca  in  the 
free  world,  the  article  In  Folkshtimme  struck 
a  shattering  blow.  Some  of  the  most  elo- 
quent condemnations  of  Soviet  and  imti- 
Semltlsm  have  been  written  by  former 
Jewish  Communists  and  by  official  Commu- 
nist Party  delegations  who  went  to  the  Soviet 
Union  to  check  on  the  facts.  Their  eyes 
were  opened  by  what  they  saw. 

I  want  to  quote  a  few  paragraphs  from  one 
of  the  many  revcallntt  articles  that  appeared 
In  the  world  Communist  press  during  the 
period  of  disarray  that  followed  these  revela- 
tions. These  paragraphs  are  extracted  from 
the  report  of  a  delegation  of  the  Bnti&h  Com- 
munist Party  to  the  Soviet  Union  and  they 
were  printed  In  the  London  Communist 
weekly  World  News  In  Oct<  her  1956: 

"For  some  years  prior  to  the  death  of  Stalin, 
rumors  began  to  spread  that  all  was  not  well 
In  the  Jewish  field,  and  that  well-known 
Jewish  writers  and  Intellectuals  had  disap- 
peared. Then  came  the  revelations  of  the 
20th  Congress,  and  later,  specific  charges  In 
the  Folkshtlmme 

"Naturally  these  charges  created  conster- 
nation and  bewilderment  in  the  ranks  of 
Jewlsli  Communists  In  all  countries,  so  that 
It  became  a  matter  of  urgency  and  of  im- 
portance to  expose  their  truth  or  falsehood 
"Tlie  first  piece  of  concrete  Information 
came  from  a  visit  to  the  Lenin  Stale  Library 
Here  there  exists  a  Yiddish  and  a  Hebrew 
section  It  turned  out  that  there  is  i.othinp 
In  Yiddish  later  than  rj4H.  when  publication 
of  Yiddish  papers  and  Journals  must  there- 
fore have  ceased. 

"The  Soviet  Encylcopedla,  which  In  its  1932 
edition  devoted  about  160  columns  to  the 
Jews,  reduces  this  In  the  i;>52  edition  to  4 
columns  Tlie  biographies  of  m.iny  eminent 
Jews  had  been  removed  Marx  was  no  lont:er 
referred  to  as  a  Jew. 

"The  first  task,  therefore,  was  to  meet  a 
few  Jewish  writers  and  to  examine  their 
reactions  to  this.  Official  requests  to  this  end 
were  made,  but  we  were  informed  that  thl.s 
w  IS  nrit  possible  as  they  were  all  on  holiday, 
while  Halklu  (a  Jewish  writer  who  survived), 
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was  at  home,  was  too  ill  to  receive  any- 


•  Th' n  came  the  discovery  from  private 
conversations  by  Comrade  Levy  with  Jews 
that  t'^e  years  194ki  52  were  known  among 
them  as  the  bh.ck  years,  the  period  during 
which  many  Jews  were  disn.issed  from  their 
txJsts  Jewish  poets  and  writers  were  arrested 
a-.d  charged  with  treascn  and  executed.  Yid- 
dish disappeared  from  the  street  and  nuuket- 
place  the  population  closed  up  toL't  iher.  be- 
coming tense  and  nervy,  and  young  Jews  who 
might  otherwise  have  merpcd  with  the  gen- 
eral population  iind  have  foigt.tten  that  they 
were  Jews,  av.'oV.e  to  a  new  ^ense  of  unity  In 

distress 

■But  let  It  be  said  that  this  fear  did  not 
emanate  from  any  general  leeling  of  anuig- 
oplsm  trom  among  the  Russmn  popuh\tlon, 
but  from  official  or  quasl-ofTiciai  sources: 
from  the  security  police. 


act. 


This  report,  I  want  to  emphasize,  was 
written  not  bv  critic's  of  the  Soviet  regime, 
but  by  members  of  the  British  Conimunist 

Party.  ^    . 

The  furor  which  such  articles  caused  in 
the  world  Communist  moveme  it  resulted  in 
a  lew  minor  concesrions.  In  the  course  of 
1957.  for  the  first  lime  since  the  revolution, 
the  jews  were  permitted  t(.»  establish  a  sin  all 
theological  seminary  m  Mr>scow.  Permis- 
sion was  also  granted  for  the  public.ition 
of  a  .small  number  of  prayer  books  in  Hebrew, 
for  the  staging  of  fome  Yiddish  mu^ic  recit- 
als, fur  the  printing  of  a  few  works  of  Yid- 
dish writers  In  Russian  tran.slation. 

But  this  Is  as  f  .r  as  the  concessions  went. 
Despite  repealed  jnom.ses  to  C  immunist 
delegations  which  \isited  the  .Soviet  Union 
after  1955.  the  reestablishment  of  a  Yiddish 
theater  and  Yiddish  press  and  Yiddish  pub- 
lishing house  was  never  permitted  Instead, 
there  was  an  accelerated  discrimination 
against  Jews  In  public  life.  In  the  national 
economv,  and  In  the  educational  field. 

The  Jewl.'ih  jjopuiation  of  the  .soviet  Union 
represents  approximately  1  4  percent  of  the 
country's  total  population.  In  1953,  only  3 
of  the  1.336  members  of  the  Supieme  So- 
viet— c.ne-fourth  of  1  percent  of  the  total — 
could  be  Identified  as  Jews.  On  a  per  capita 
basis  this  would  signify  that  the  Jews  had 
only  one-sixth  the  political  representation 
to  which  they  were  entitled 

So  far  ...  is  known,  no  Jew  is  to  be  found 
In  the  foreign  service,  among  the  higher 
ranks  of  the  armed  forces,  or  in  the  various 
militarv  -icadcmics.  Jews  are  also  excluded 
from  le  ding  posts  in  the  Communist 
Partv.  trom  the  central  party  newspapers 
and  the  loreign  section  of  the  Soviet  press. 
Jews  are  progressively  being  excluded  from 
ndmisslon  to  the  universities. 

The  facts  which  1  have  ju'^  listed  here 
v.ere  part  of  a  statement  issued  by  the 
.'\merican  Jewish  Committee  in  conjunction 
with  their  meeting  with  First  Deputy  Pre- 
mier Anastas  Mikoyaii  in  January  1959. 
Since  that  time,  there  seems  to  have  been  a 
further  deteriorati(>n  in  tlie  position  of  the 
Soviet  Jews. 

Wh.it  is  the  situation  today  in  the  Soviet 
Uiii'ir'  Let  me  list  only  a  few  Items  from 
the  current  catalogs  on  Soviet  anti-Semitism 
that  have  been  compiled  by  the  New  York 
Times,  the  New  York  Herald  Tribune,  the 
New  Leader,  and  other  publications. 

A  few  months  ago  the  synagogue  in  the 
town  of  Malachovka  near  Moscow  was  set  on 
fire. 

The  synagogues  of  Chernovtsky.  Bobruisk. 
Korosten,  Baranovich,  Kharkov,  Novoselltsa, 
Orenburg.  Chernigov.  Stallne.  Babushkln. 
and  other  cities  ha\e  been  closed  down  by 
the  security  authorities. 

In  the  city  of  Kharkov,  where  there  are 
70  tJOO  Jews,  there  Is  not  a  single  synagogue 
to  serve  their  religious  needs. 

The  synagogue  at  Voronezh  has  been  taken 
over  by  the  authorities  for  use  as  a  grain 
warehouse.    Tlie  Jewish  community  has  been 


unable  to  raise   the  money  required   to  re- 
deem It. 

In  Yevpatoriya,  in  the  Crimea,  the  authori- 
ties confiscated  25,000  rubles  raised  by  the 
Jewish  community  to  rent  a  building  lor  a 
synagogue. 

Deprived  of  synago^'uec,  the  Jews  have  at- 
tempted to  pursue  their  worship  in  private 
prayer  meetings.  Such  prayer  meetings  hr.ve 
been  reported  forcibly  aispersed  in  the  cities 
of  Kharkov,  Olevtk.  "Tula.  Bobruisk,  Vitebsk, 
and  other  place:;.  In  Vitebsk  the  Jews  were 
threatened  wi!h  10  yeaia  in  prison  if  they  re- 
sumed their  meetlnu's. 

In  Bendery,  Bar.Tucvich,  Min.sk,  Kishinev. 
Voronezh,  and  Kiev.  Jewish  cemeteries  have 
been  desecrated  and  memorials  defaced. 

In  Kiev,  Kharkov,  Kuibyshev,  Rostov,  Kish- 
inev, Odessa,  and  Lvov,  a  ban  was  imposed 
on  the  baking  of  nn^t^oh.  the  unleavened 
bread  which  plays  a  central  role  in  the  Pass- 
over observance"  To  my  mind,  there  cou'.d 
\i€  no  more  pitiless  or  more  pointlesr,  depri- 
v.itlon  than  this. 

For  the  Jewish  population  of  almast  3  mil- 
lion, there  pre  only  GO  rabbis  in  the  whole  of 
the  Soviet  Unirn."  Their  average  age  is  well 
over  70.  In  the  case  of  the  Orthodox  religmn 
.n  Hu-^i.i.  there  is  1  priest  lor  every  5.000 
faithful.  This  is  bad  Ciiouih.  But  in  the 
c.-.e  of  the  Jew.sh  religion  tliere  is  only  1 
r.ibbi  for  every  5U.000  Jc\vs.  With  virtually 
no  replacements  in  sight,  the  situation  L- 
bound  to  become  worse  over  the  coming 
'.ears. 

The  Orthodox  Church  and  the  Moslem  reli- 
gion have  been  permitted  to  maintain  a  num- 
ber of  seminaries.  The  only  Jewish  seminary 
p. rmitted  is  limited  to  an  attendance  ol  20 
students,  Patn'.'ia  Blake,  in  her  article  in 
Life  magazine  last  December,  has  described 
how  these  20  students  pursue  their  studies  in 
the  corners  of  the  Moscow  synagogue,  because 
no  space  has  been  made  available  for  their 
seminary. 

The  teaching  of  Hebrew  remains  under  the 
ban  imposed  at  the  time  of  the  revolution. 
In  the  40  years  of  Soviet  rule,  no  more  than 
several  thousand  Hebrew  prayer  books  have 
been  printed:  only  several  hundred  dis- 
tributed. 

Openly  anti-Semitic  book:-  and  publica- 
tions are  appeariat:  with  iiic:e;i3ing  fre- 
quency. The  villains  in  this  liter.nure  all 
adhere  to  a  single  stereotype.  They  all  have 
unmistakably  Jewish  names:  they  are  all 
moneygrubbers.  without  human  feeling,  dis- 
honest in  their  relanons  wi-h  the  state  and 
their   fellow   men. 

Whether  a  Jew  is  religious  or  nonreligious, 
whether     he     is     pro-Communist     or    nntl- 
Communist,  he  has  no  v.My   of  escfipmg  the 
fate  which   the   Soviet   regime    hps   ordained 
for  h'.s  people.     The  word  "Jew"  is  stimped 
on     h.5     interna)     p.^ssport— the    document 
which   is   the    key   to   a   mnn's   existence   in 
every  Communi.'-t  country.    This  inscription 
is  not  intended  p,s  a  rehg  oi's  identification 
because  the   mem'^ers   of    no   ether  religious 
groups  are   thus  idontilie-i.     The   Soviet   in- 
ternal passport  do?s  st.Uc  the  nationality  of 
the  bearer;  but  the  Kreml.n  ap-vTcntly  does 
not  recosnize  the  Jews  as  a  nnionality  be- 
cause it  refuse.^  to  grant  them  the  most  ele- 
ment-ry    commun-.l    rignts    enjoyed    by    the 
smallest  and  most  primitive  national  group- 
ings in  the  U2.SR.     The  m.rkc-d  passports 
of\he  Soviet  Jews  serve   only  one  purpose: 
the  same  purpose  served   in  its  time  by  the 
yellow  bad'.ie  which  the  Nazis  comj^elled  the 
jews  to  wear  for  the  purpose  of  sell-ider.ti- 
ficatlon.     To  every  f.-.ctory  m.mager.  to  everv 
university  president,  to  every  party  bureau- 
crat, to  every  minor  official,  it  constitutes  a 
directive  to  treat  the  bearer  as  a  member  of 
a  hostile   and   inferior  br-ed;    it   constitutes 
a  command  to  hate  and  to  persecute. 

As  I  was  winding  up  the  work  on  this  an-il- 
ysis.  I  received  a  communication  from  a 
group  of  professors  of  the  Social  Sciences  Di- 
vision of  Falrlelgh  Dickenson  University,  who 


had  toured  the  Soviet  Union  last  summer. 
Appalled  by  the  many  evidences  of  Soviet 
anti-Semitism,  they  wrote  letters  last  No- 
vember and  December  to  10  leading  Soviet 
educ.itors  and  editors,  including  Aleksei 
Adzhubei,  editor  of  Izvestia.  and  son-in-law 
of  Nikita  Khrushchev.  Their  letters  pointed 
out  that  the  Jews  do  not  appear  to  er.joy 
the  rights  guaranteed  by  Soviet  laws  and  pro- 
fessed by  the  Com.:nunlst  philosophy,  and 
they  asked  for  a  detailed  expian.ition  of  this 
anora.i'ous  situation.  To  date  only  one  So- 
viet editor  has  fie.cned  to  reiily.  The  reply 
.-.Tid  that  their  letter  had  b"en  forwarded  to 
."omebody  else. 

In  their  letter  to  me.  the  group  of  Amcr- 
ic.iU  professors  wrote:  "Our  observations 
have  led  us  to  the  unhappy  conclusions  that 
anti-Semit'sm  in  the  U.S.SR.  is  not  an  ata- 
vistic remnant  of  czarist  Russia,  but  is  the 
offlrial  Dolicv  of  the  Gover!:ment  of  the 
U.S.'^.R," 

In  Rvimania.  in  Hungary,  and  especially 
In  Poland  under  Prime  Minister  Gomulka, 
there  appears  to  have  been  limited  improve- 
n.ent  in  the  treatment  of  Jews.  Tn  tiiese 
cotiiitrif s,  while  they  still  suffer  from  dis- 
crimination and  economic  disvibilities.  Jew- 
ish cultural,  and  religious  life  now  enjoy 
somewhat  increased  freedom.  This  limited 
improvement  in  the  satellite  countries  is.  of 
course,  subject  to  insiunt  recT-.H  if  it  ever 
serves  Communist  purposes. 

Why  is  there  this  difference  bet^vc-a-i  So\  let 
policy  toward  the  Jev.-s  i.nd  the  policy  pres- 
ently pursued  in  some  of  the  satellites?  I 
can  think  of  two  reasons. 

The  first  reason  is  that  the  Soviet  Govern- 
ment is  more  directly  interested  than  are  the 
satellites  in  influencinc  Arab  opinion  in  the 
Middle  East  and  in  preventuig  any  settle- 
ment between  the  Arab  States  and  Israel. 
Soviet  anti-Semitism  and  .'^oviet  strategic 
objectives  in  the  Middle  East  complement 
each  other.  Arab  nationalism  must  be  wooed 
and  fanned  by  constantly  identifying  Israel 
and  Zionism  with  British  and  American  Im- 
perialism. 

Let  me  give  you  one  ex?mple  cf  the  Krem- 
lin's propaganda  to  the  Arab  world.  I  quote 
from  the  ntiblic.^'.tinn  "The  State  of  Israel — 
Its  Position  and  Policies."  printed  by  the  So- 
viet state  publishing'  hr-use  in  1958: 

"The  Zionist  m.o\ement  represents  a  form 
of  the  nationalistic  ideology  of  the  rich  Jew- 
ish bourgeoisie,  ir.timatelv  tied  to  imperial- 
ism and  to  colonial  oppression  of  the  people 
of  Asia.  Zionism  has  Med  itself  to  American 
and  other  W^estern  cr.p'talirm  and.  with  Jew- 
ish terrorist  tac*ics.  attacked  Its  Arab  neigh- 
bors. The  national  liberation  movement  of 
the  people  of  the  Middle  East,  spearhe.'^ded  by 
its  native  leadcs  isu'-li  as  President  Nasser, 
King  Ibn  Saud  of  Sntidi  Arabia,  and  King 
Iman  Ahmad,  of  Yemeni  is  const-nrlv 
threatened  by  naked  Jewish  ap-gression.  The 
clear  duty  of  all  Marxists  and  Communists  in 
this  situation  is  to  help  the  Asian  and 
African  people  crush  the  reactionary  Jewish 
forces." 

The  second  explanation  I  can  think  of  for 
the  intensified  anti-Semitism  in  the  Soviet 
Union  todav  is  the  personally  irrational  at- 
titude of  Prime  Minister  Khrushchev.  The 
Anti-Defamation  League  has  stated  that  the 
primitive  vu'gar  anti-Semitic  tone  charac- 
teristic of  Khrushchev's  cccasional  interview" 
and  outbursts  on  the  subject  of  the  Jews  Is 
unmistakable.  This  evaluation  coincides 
with  that  of  the  most  prominent  Jewish 
n^ ember  of  the  Canadian  Communist  Party, 
Mr.  J.  B.  Salsberg.  after  a  2-hour  interview 
with  the  Soviet  Premier  in  August  1956. 

According  to  Mr.  Salsberg,  Khrushchev  first 
of  all  denied  that  there  was  anti-Semitism 
in  the  Soviet  Union:  and  then  went  on  to 
list  a  whole  series  of  personal  objections  to 
Jews.  He  quoted  the  Soviet  Prime  Minister 
as  saying  that: 

"Wherever  a  Jew  settles,  the  first  thing  he 
does  is  build  a  synagogue. 
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"Of  the  thousands  of  Soviet  citizens  whi 
have  loured  abroad,  only-  three  failed  tu  re- 
turn     All  of  them  were  Jews 

■■•  •  •  He  [Khrusbchev  1  agreed  with 
Stall!!  that  the  Crimea.  Which  had  been  de- 
populated at  the  war's  end.  shuuld  not  be 
lurned  into  a  Jewish  colonlz.it ion  renter,  be- 
cause, in  case  of  war  U  would  be  turned  Into 
a  base  for  attacking  the  USSR. 

•  I  w,is  much  dl.sturbeti  by  the  above  re- 
marks.' concluded  Mr.  Siilsberg.  'They  re- 
flect I  backward  prejudice  uealnst  the  Jewish 
groun  I..S  a  people.  •  •  •  Khrushchev's  state- 
ments sm:icli  of  WliU«  Ku.->>lan  chauvi- 
nism •  •  •  his  approach  to  the  problem  of 
Jewish  natlo  lallty  1.-.  an  unforglveiible  vio- 
lation of  social  democracy  ir  Khrushchev's 
distrust  of  the  Jewish  people  U  warnuited 
then  this  Is  a  terrible  indictment,  nut  of 
Soviet  Jewry,  but  of  Stalliiist  crimes  and  of 
distortions  I'l  tne  natl'Uialit.e-^.  policy.  In  par- 
ticular as  It  Is  applied  Do  the  Jewish  people.'  " 

This  la  the  Khrushcaev  who  today  accuses 
Koi.r  id  .Adenauer  of  bmng  another  Hitler. 

t;tONOMIC    AND    So(  lAL    COUNCIL:     37tH 

SF.s.-ao:f 

(Statement  by  Ambajsador  Moshe  Bartur, 
Permanent  Representative  of  Israel  to  the 
European  Otf.ce  of  thfl  United  Nations — 
Geneva) 

Mr  Chairman,  my  government  and  the 
people  of  Israel  have  followed  closely  and 
with  the  deepest  Interest  the  work  of  ECOSOC 
and  I's  Committee  on.  JCuman  Rights  with 
regaj-d  to  the  problcn'B  'Xf  religious  intoler- 
ance and  racial  discrimination.  There  is 
no  need  for  any  expl.ii:atlon  of  this  special 
concern  by  Jews  In  geoeral  and  the  State  of 
Israel  in  particular.  It  flows  naturally  from 
ancient  and  most  recenC  hlstoric.il  experi- 
ence alike.  As  I  had  ocuKslon  to  point  out 
in  a  st.i'ement  last  year  iij  the  Human  Rights 
Commission.  It  Is  dlfflculG.  If  not  Impossible, 
to  distinguish  between  various  forms  of 
antl-Jewlsh  movements  and  manifestations 
of  racial  and  religious  di.irriminatlon  Reli- 
gious and  racial  persecution  derive  from  the 
same  source.  Antl-Sem:dsm  constitutes  an 
ag"-i:ild  curse,  of  which  inuinklnd  has  not  yet 
been  able  to  rid  Itself.  It  Is  our  fervent  hope 
AT\c\  desire  that  In  our  generation — experienc- 
ing spectacular  technological  progress,  when 
medicine  Is  conquering  bio'.ii^ical  diseases 
affecting  men — scx:lal  thoii^ht,  through  In- 
ternational action,  might  fln.illy  overcome 
the  scourge  of  dlscrlma.atlon  and  antl- 
Semttlsm.  'We.  therefore,  welcome  enthusi- 
astically the  progress  aciaievtd  with  regard 
to  the  Convention  on  Racial  Discrimination. 
We  believe  that  the  <irt;lrle  on  anti-Semitism 
as  suggested  by  the  United  States  is  vitally 
important  and  extremely  Qoplcal  and  we  hope 
that  It  will  be  Includ'd  In  the  final  draft. 
We  likewise  welcome  the  detailed  suggestions 
In  the  report  of  the  subrijmmlsslon  with  re- 
gard to  the  subject  of  religious  Intolerance. 
However,  we  h  ive  to  evaluate  this  progress 
In  the  light  of  the  artu.il  situation,  and. 
ala-s.  here  the  facts  arc  extremely  disquieting 
There  is  certainly  no  room  for  complacence 
when  reviewing  the  st.ite  of  affairs  In  a  real- 
l.stlc  manner.  Irrespective  of  so^^ial  systems 
and  environments  antl-SemitIsm  remains  an 
endemic  disease  In  many  countries  causing, 
from  time  to  time,  d  mgerous  outbreaks  In 
various  parts  of  the  world.  There  is  onlv  one 
consolation.  At  present:  almost  nowhere 
is  It  taking  the  form  of  »  declared  government 
policy,  on  the  contrarj'.  International  con- 
science— and  here  we  gladly  recognize  the 
decisive  role  of  United  Nations  work — is.  so 
we  hope  and  believe,  creating  a  climate  In 
which  active  racial  and  religious  persecu- 
tion finds  it  progresslrely  more  difficult  to 
survive  and  we  trust  will  finally  be  over- 
come and  eliminated  Thi.s  makes  it  the 
more  urgent  to  deal  with  !t  openly  and  cour- 
ageously In  those  areas  where  It  still  exists 
In  a  most  acute  form      I  iun  referring  espe- 


cially to  tiie  problem  with  regard  to  the  larg- 
est Jewish  conmiunity  In  Europe  Here  we 
are  confronted  with  a  sltvj.illou  causing  Uie 
deepest  anxiety  and  one  which  is  indeed  of  a 
most  dramatic  ch:trarter  for  two  main  rea- 
sons. First,  it  Is  one  of  the  largest  Jewish 
communities  surviving  the  Nazi  massacre — 
approximately  3  million  people  Secondly, 
this  community  Is  part  of  a  highly  organized 
Suite  and  society  where  central  authority 
influences  and  directs  all  spheres  of  eco- 
nomic and  cultural  aciuity.  And  here  we 
Witness  a  systematic  attempt  to  dispossess 
the  Jewi.-h  community  of  its  religious,  cul- 
tural, and  linguistic  herlUJKP  Opportunity 
and  facilities  for  Jewish  education  arc  de- 
nied; ties  and  ronimunicatjon  wltli  other 
Jewl.sh  communities  m  Israel  or  elsewhere 
are  preveiited.  i  systematic  campaign  of  in- 
doctrination proclaims  the  duty  of  bringing 
about  the  severance  of  the  historical  con- 
tinuity and  the  complete  extinction  of  na- 
tional identity. 

It  Is  true,  there  Ls  no  persecution  In  the 
physical  sense  of  the  word.  But  Is  not  the 
campaign  of  artificial  assimilation  enforced 
by  the  strong  apparatus  of  a  powerful  State 
almost  as  grave  a  phen<:imenon^ 

I  know  that  the  representatives  of  the 
Government  concerned  do  not  accept  this 
factful  analysis  They  try  to  describe  as- 
similation as  a  result  of  the  sp<intaneous 
wl";!!  of  the  Jews  tl.emsel". es  But  IX  so.  what 
need  would  there  then  be  to  deny  the  Jewish 
community  free  access  and  communication 
with  their  coreligionists  abroad'  Whv  then 
are  .lews  In  this  country  ni>t  free  If  they  wish 
to  Jciin  their  families  abroad — In  Israel  or 
elsewhere' 

We  are  accustomed  to  hear  another  argu- 
ment brought  forward  in  apology,  when  at- 
tention Is  called  to  the  situation  of  the  Jews 
In  the  country  referred  to  This  Is  some- 
times characterized  as  flowing  from  senti- 
ments of  hostility  toward  a  certain  Ideo- 
logical or  political  system.  Any  such  con- 
tention represents  a  dangerous  mLs^under- 
standlng.  preventing  realistic  analysis  and 
coi.structlve  .'.pproach  tc'wurd  a  solution  of 
the  Jewish  problem  in  this  country 

May  I  state  most  emphatically,  Mr  Chair- 
man, that  my  Government,  in  raising  these 
painful  matters.  Is  motivated  by  two  con- 
siderations only  (11  Our  obvious  moral 
duty  to  call  attentloti  to  a  serious  situation 
understandably  very  close  to  our  heart. 
i2i  We  are  convinced  that  this  situation  is 
an  obstacle  in  the  way  of  necessary  moral 
and  spiritual  rappn^chement  of  powers 
and  groups  of  countries,  which  must  go  to- 
gether with  the  generally  desired  relief  in 
world  tension. 

Indeed,  our  deep  worry  In  view  if  the 
situation  described  is  shared  by  many  who 
can  certainly  not  be  suspected  of  any  un- 
favorable bias  toward  the  country  concerned 
and  Its  system  May  I  prove  this  submission 
by  .^ome  qtiot.itions; 

In  May  and  June  this  year  Mr  Paul  Novlck. 
the  etiitor  of  the  only  C-ommunlsl  dally  news- 
paper published  in  the  United  States— the 
"Morning  Frelhalt  "  which  deals  with  the 
thesis  of  ••Voluntary  Assimilation"— In  a  se- 
ries of  three  extremely  Interesting  articles, 
said 

The  line  of  forced  assimilation  which 
began  with  the  Stalin  cult  has  in  the  main, 
remained  Intact." 

Certainly  the  editor  of  this  CommunLst 
newspaper  which,  as  it  happens.  Is  printed 
In  Yiddish,  cannot  be  accused  of  being  "cold 
warmonger"  Moreover,  he  bases  his  conten- 
tions on  a  quotation  from  Lenin  s  wTltlngs 
as  follows  ■ 

"Every  citizen  would  be  able  to  demand 
the  rescinding  of  orders  that  would,  for 
example,  prohibit  the  hiring  at  state  ex- 
pense, of  teachers  of  the  Jewish  language, 
Jewish  hlsUjry.  and  so  forth,  or  the  provi- 
sion of  state-owned  premises  for  lectures  for 


Jewish.    Armenian    or    Rimianian    rhUdren 
or  even  for  one  tieorglan  child   " 

Then  with  regard  to  religious  dl.srrlmina- 
tlon  and  ii.dlgenc/us  antl-Sfnot!.'~:i!  n-.ay  we 
call  as  witness  the  Iheoret:  ii  rt-.m  <.f  the 
Communist    Party  In   the   Un.tid   state.s 

"Political  AJTair.s,"  which  writes  under 
the  heading  'Soviet  Anti-Semitism  The 
Kltchko  Book" 

"While  the  Greek  Orthodox  Church  c^.n 
manage  to  provide  for  it.s  needs  In  the  wav 
of  religious  articles,  the  synagogues  cannot, 
and  are  thfrefore  deprived  of  access  to  such 
things  as  talllslm.  tflUln  and  prayer  b(xj|cs 
The  crude  antirellglonlsm  which  tiervades 
much  of  the  current  antlrellglous  propaganda 
and  the  failure  to  appreciate  sufficiently  the 
special  situation  of  the  Jewish  religion  in 
these  respects  are,  we  believe,  central  factors 
In  explaining  such  seemingly  pointless  ac- 
tions as  the  creation  of  difficulties  In  secur- 
It'.g  matzos  for  the  Passover,  ucflons  which 
give  encouragement,  even  though  xmtntend- 
ed.  to  remnants  of  antl-Semltism  at  home" 

The  attitude  of  the  editors  of  this  official 
publication  is  no  less  forthright  on  the  ques. 
tlon  whether  the  government  Is  or  Is  not 
d<jlng  enough  to  combat  this  Indigenous 
antl-Semltism 

After  empha&lzlng 

"the  great  tenacity  of  national  and  racial 
i)rejudlce  and  the  need  to  wage  relentless 
Ideological  war  against  It.'" 

They    write: 

"It  Is,  we  believe,  an  unjustified  feeling 
that  the  fight  Is  over,  and  consequently  an 
lnsen.■^ltlvlty  to  continued  expressions  of  antl- 
Semltism  and  a  failure  to  see  the  need  of  an 
open  Campaign  to  eradicate  every  vestige  of 
It.  that  account  for  the  appearance  of  such 
monstrosities  as  Judaism  Without  Embellish- 
ment " 

(Similar  quotations  may  be  found  In  the 
Communist  press  of  France,  Italy,  and  other 
countries  ) 

The  reference  Is  to  the  not<irlous  anti- 
.'semltic  book  by  Kltchko,  which  was  pub- 
lished by  the  Academy  of  Science  i>f  a  certain 
Republic  and  which  w;ifi  allegedly  withdrawn 
from  distribution  following  worldwide  pub- 
lic indignation.  But  unfortunately  hooks  of 
no  le.ss  poisonous  character  are  still  being 
diitributed  In  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
copies. 

May  I  beg  your  Indulgence,  Mr.  Chairman, 
for  a  few  more  minutes  in  order  t.<i  acquaint 
the  Council  considering  the  rejKirt  of  the 
Human  Rights  Commission  with  the  problem 
in  all  Its  frightening  serlousn»>ss.  As  illus- 
tration, some  quot.'tlons  from  sources  Inside 
the  cotintry  concerned.  I  ajn  referring  to 
two  book' .  one  published  in  1962,  namely,  a 
translated  reprint  of  an  18th  century  antl- 
Semltlc  tract  entitled  "Image  of  the  Saints  " 
now  relj.oued  In  a  hu-ge  popular  edition  leav- 
ing the  reader  with  the  imprL'f.sion  that  he 
If,  confronted  with  a  modern,  up-to-date  ex- 
pcx-sltlon  of  the  ciife.  nie  secoiul  book  pub- 
lished In  1963.  likewise  In  a  large  popular 
edition  entitled  "Catechism  In  Its  True 
Colour"  written  by  a  certain  Mr.  Oslpov. 

"The  Hebrews,  rendered  rebellious  and 
fanatical  by  the  antisocial  principles  of  their 
religion,  were  :ilways  far  f'-om  s-ubmlsslve 
to  those  that  ruled  over  them  Elated  by 
the  vain  tricks  that  their  proests  and  vi- 
sionaries {-verformed.  they  became  very  diffi- 
cult subjects  and  neighbors  Devoid  of  all 
morality  and  blinded  by  superstition,  they 
crmsld"red  holy  and  praiseworthy  all  and 
any  means  to  put  a  stop  to  or  p:illlate  the 
evils  which  they  had  brought  U!>on  them- 
sPlves.  Althouu'h  the  idol  worshipers  were 
usually  extremely  tolerant  of  other  cults. 
they  found  themselves  forced  to  persecute 
the  Jews,  whose  religion  rendered  them  sedl- 
ticjus,  cruel,  and  hostile  to  all  foreign  powers 
Such  would  appear  to  be  the  real  cause  eif 
the  persecution  and  HI  treatment  that  the 
Jfws  had  continuously  to  suffer  at  the  hands 
of    their    pagan    rulers.     They    were    always 
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restive  under  the  foreign  yoke  and  their 
visionaries  did  everything  to  encourage  this 
u'nde.sirable  disposition  which  could  not  but 
render  them  more  unhappy.  The  Jews  have 
ilwaVh  tluc  to  their  religion,  been  the  ene- 
mies of  the  rest  ol  m.uiklnd.  so  it  Is  natural 
th;it  maiiklnd  should  always  have  been  hos- 
jjle  to  them  and  .sought  to  do  them  harm." 
iTiblcau  de.s  Saints  by  Paul  Henri  Thlry, 
B:iron  of  Holb.ich.  pp.  41-42.) 

••\Ve  cannot  therefore  be  surprised  that 
such  a  people  should  always  have  been  cruel, 
porlidlous.  rebellu'us.  Intolerant,  and  false, 
not  that  the  lat.il  impetus  in  that  direction, 
flrst  given  them  by  Mo.ses  and  other  fanatics, 
should  have  made  their  nature  what  It  still 
IS  today.  This  depravity,  sanctioned  by  re- 
ligion, was  the  Just  cause  of  the  sufferings, 
mishaps,  and  illtreatment  undergone  by 
Jews  in  nearly  all  the  ages."  (Tableau  des 
Saints,  by  Paul  Henri  Thlry,  Baron  of  Hol- 
bich.  p    43.1 

•'.Vs  a  result  of  these  religious  principles, 
established  by  Moses  and  upheld  by  his  suc- 
ce.ssors.  the  Jews  have  always  Ignored  the 
nK>st  lundamental  moral  obligations  and 
principles  of  human  law.  Outside  of  their 
own  circle  nothing  w;is  sacred  to  them.  Be- 
havior that  was  intolerant,  cruel.  Inhuman, 
theft,  treachery,  and  perfidy  were  com- 
manded .i.s  being  agreeable  to  God.  In  a 
w  )rd.  the  Israelites  were  a  people  of  brig- 
ands"" I  Table, lu  des  Saints,  by  Paul  Henri 
Thlry.  Baron  of  Holbach.  p.  69.) 

"'Where  Jews  are  concerned,  the  main  and 
only  bloodsucker  turns  out  to  be  God  him- 
self As  the  Mghty  One,  1-e  appropriates  the 
lion's  share  of  the  catch,  and  flrst  and  fore- 
m'lst  Its  "strong"  part — blood.  He  nourished 
him.se: f  with  It.  became  strong  at  the  ex- 
pense o{  his  e:irthly  subjects,  Just  like  the 
lmm:)rt.il  Kaschel  of  the  Russian  popular 
uiles.  "^'es.  the  Jewish  God  resembles 
K.ischel  lx)th  in  character  and  actions." 
I  Moscow  Gospolitizdat — State  Publishing 
House  for  Political  Literature— 1963.  p.  276.) 

"The  flrst  thing  we  come  across  Is  the 
preaching  of  intolerance,  the  bloody  extermi- 
nation of  peoples  of  other  faiths,  the  land  of 
whkh  the  Jews  themselves  prepared  to 
seize  God  recommends  real  racial  di-scrlmi- 
nation  of  the  Jews.""  (Moscow  Gospolitiz- 
dat- St:ite  Publishing  House  for  Political 
Literature— 1963.  p.  281.) 

In  referring  to  the  Ten  Commandments, 
M.'    Oslpov  concludes: 

.\  creedy  silver-loving  clergy,  afraid  to 
leave  a  single  piece  on  somebcxly  else's 
ph'tte." 

Mr  Chalfm;'.n.  these  are  excerpts  as  I  said, 
one  from  a  book  published  in  1962,  Issued 
In  175.000  copies:  the  second  written  by  Mr. 
Osip<n-.  printed  In  1963  and  Issued  In  105,000 
copies,  both  by  the  State  Publishing  House 
for  political  Literature.  Unfortunately  there 
are  publications  of  poisonous  racial  content 
In  in. my  countries,  slandering  Negroes,  Jews, 
and  other  mUioritles,  but  nowhere  with  the 
exception  of  the  country  concerned  are  these 
publications  sponsored  or  issued  under  the 
auspices  of  governments,  by  state  publishing 
houses  or  national  academies. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  trust  you  will  appreciate 
that  If  public  opinion  is  thus  guided  by 
state  publishing  houses  and  national  acad- 
emies of  science,  there  is  Indeed  every  reason 
for  urgent  alarm  We  believe  that  the  coun- 
cil would  fall  in  Its  duty  If  taking  them 
'.ightly. 

May  I  come  back  for  a  moment  to  a  point 
I  referred  to  earlier  In  my  remarks.  I  am  re- 
ferrli;;;  to  the  acute  human  problem  of  re- 
union of  families.  The  Second  World  War, 
the  ch.m^^es  in  International  frontiers  In 
Europe,  and  the  general  destruction  and  up- 
rooting of  European  Jewry,  caused  thousands 
of  families  to  be  broken  up,  blown  away,  as 
it  were.  In  different  directions  thousands  of 
kilometers  apart.  The  principle  of  reunion 
has  been  universally  recognized  and  in  many 
ciises  also  in  the  area  referred  to  is  it  imple- 


mented— for  example,  in  the  case  of  families 
of  Polish,  Armenian,  and  other  nationalities. 
In  the  case  of  Jewish  families,  administrative 
and  other  hurdles  still  block  the  path  for 
those  who  ardently  desire  to  Join  their  fami- 
lies In  Israel  or  elsewhere. 

It  is  high  time,  we  believe,  for  the  na- 
tional authorities  concerned  most  directly, 
as  well  as  for  the  international  community, 
to  take  constructive  and  urgent  action  so  as 
to  remedy  an  Insufferable  situation  for  mil- 
lions of  people  gravely  affected  in  their  basic 
human,  religious,  and  cultural  rights.  Their 
situation  Is,  we  are  convinced,  fl.igrantly  In- 
compatible with  the  spirit  of  our  time  and 
the  convictions  and  desires  of  the  family  of 
nations. 

[From  Survey,  August  1964] 
The  Status  of  Jews  in  the   Soviet  Union 

(Our  constitution  proclaims  the  equality 
of  the  citizens  of  the  U.S.S.R.  irrespective  of 
their  nationality  and  race,  and  declares  that 
"any  advocacy  of  racial  or  national  excluslve- 
ness,  or  hatred,  or  contempt  Is  punishable 
by  law" — NiKiTA  Khrushchev.) 

There  are,  officially,  108  nationalities  In  the 
Soviet  Union.  Under  Soviet  law  Jews  are 
formally  recognized  as  a  nationality  group — 
the  11th  largest  in  the  U.S.S.R.  A  Jewish 
youth  at  16  appears — as  does  every  Soviet 
citizen — before  the  local  registrar  to  obtain 
his  internal  "passport."  This  is  a  personal 
identity  card  which  he  will  use  the  rest  of 
his  life:  for  education,  work,  residence, 
travel.  It  lists  his  nationality:  YevTel,  for  a 
Jew.' 

The  16-year-old  will  provide  the  registrar 
with  documents  specifying  the  nationality  of 
each  of  his  parents.  If  both  are  Jewish,  his 
nationality  is  the  same.  If  his  parents  are 
of  different  nationalities,  he  has  the  option 
of  ch(X)sing  either  one.  Mixed  marriages  of 
this  kind  are  atypical,  so  the  option  is  not 
a  significant  factor  In  the  Soviet  population 
pattern. 

Soviet  Jewish  population  is  just  under 
3  million 

An  official  census  =  counted  2,268.000  Jews 
in  the  U.SS.R. — 1.09  percent  of  the  Soviet 
population.  Some  observers  contend  that  3 
million  is  a  more  accurate  estimate:  since 
census  takers  accepted  a  respondent's  an- 
swers without  checking  his  documents  many 
Jews,  particularly  those  married  to  non-Jews, 
could  have  suppressed  their  Jewish  origin. 
But  given  the  psychological  factors  that  op- 
erate In  Soviet  society  It  is  unlikely  that  a 
great  number  would  liide  the  truth  from  an 
official  census  taker.  The  actual  number  of 
Jews  is  probably  higher  than  the  official  sta- 
tistics, but  not  as  high  as  3  million. 

The  Nazi  barbarism  of  World  War  II  deci- 
mated Soviet  JewTy.  A  1939  census  recorded 
3,020,000  Jews.  During  1939-41.  1.900,000 
were  added  through  the  U.S.S.R. 's  annexa- 
tions of  Western  lands.  An  estimated  2,500.- 
000  were  killed,  dispersed,  or  otherwise  lost 
during  the  war. 

In  urbanized  areas,  where  95  percent  lives, 
the  Jewish  population  rank  Is  high,  probably 
fifth.-' 

Most  Jews  reside  in  the  three  major  West- 
ern republics:  Russian  Federation.  38  per- 
cent; Ukraine,  37  percent;  Byelorussia,  7  per- 
cent. Another  15  percent  lives  in  six  other 
Soviet  Republics;  the  remaining  95.000  are 
scattered  in  two  Caucasus  and  four  Central 
Asian  republics. 


There  are,  broadly  speaking,  three  types  of 
Jewish  groups  in  the  U.S.S.R.: 

1.  Those  who  have  lived  In  the  major  Slavic 
republics  since  the  October  Revolution;  they 
have  been  subject  to  the  Russlficatlon  proc- 
ess for  almost  two  generations. 

2.  Those  who  live  In  territories  annexed 
by  the  Soviet  Union  during  1939-41— Western 
Byelorussia,  Galicia,  Ruthenla,  Latvia,  Es- 
tonia. Lithuania,  Bessarabia,  and  Bukovina. 
Less  "communlzed,"  they  have  deeper  aware- 
ness of  their  Jewish  tradition. 

3.  The  Eastern  Jews  of  Bokhara,  Daghes- 
tan.  and  Georgia.  This  is  a  group  with  an 
ancient  lineage;  here  the  Jewish  religion  Is 
strong,  although  the  Yiddish  culture  com- 
monly associated  with  East  European  Jews 
does  not  exist. 

In  the  1959  census,  400,000  Jews — about 
18  percent — listed  Yiddish  as  their  "native 
language.""  This  is  the  lowest  proportion 
among  all  Soviet  nationalities  that  are  iden- 
tified with  a  national  language.  (Corre- 
sponding figures  for  other  major  Soviet  na- 
tionalities range  from  78  percent  to  the  high 
nineties.)  But  the  proportion  who  use  Yid- 
dish is  understandably  higher  in  the  Western 
borderlands  were  Communist  rule  began  In 
1939-41.  In  Riga  (Latvia)  48  percent  of  the 
Jews  identified  Yiddish  as  their  language,  In 
Vilna  and  Kovno  (Lithuania)  69  percent. 
And  according  to  a  Soviet  Jewish  researcher, 
Yakov  Kantor,  the  number  using  Yiddish  In 
the  Ukraine,  Byelorussia,  and  Moldavia  Is 
higher  than  the  18-percent  average  for  the 
U.S.S.R.  Kantor's  study  also  reports  that 
many  Jews  who  know  and  use  Yiddish  did 
not  list  it  as  their  native  language.  "Many 
people  who  speak  and  read  Yiddish,  enjoy 
Yiddish  books  and  appreciate  Yiddish  plays, 
nevertheless  gave  [to  the  census  taker]  Rus- 
sian as  their  language  since  they  spoke  Rus- 
sian at  work,  in  the  street  and,  to  an  extent, 
at  home."  * 

In  addition  to  according  legal  recognition 
to  a  Jewish  nationality,  the  Soviet  Union 
also  formally  recognizes  the  Jewish  religion. 
The  Council  of  Affairs  of  Religious  Cults,  a 
five-member  government  body,  is  charged 
with  servicing  the  needs  of  non-Orthodox 
groups  in  the  U.S.S.R.  In  1960,  a  member  of 
the  council  reported  there  were  500,000  ob- 
servant Jews  in  the  Soviet  Union. 

A  dual  community  of  religion  and 
nationality 
This  dual  character  for  the  Je'Wlsh  com- 
munity is  unique  In  Soviet  society  and  makes 
for  special  difficulties.  (Other  minority  reli- 
gious groups — Catholics,  Baptists,  Moslems, 
Lutherans,  Buddhists — are  not  linked  di- 
rectly to  a  nationality.)  An  attack  upon 
Judaism  by  an  atheistically  oriented  Com- 
munist Party  can  hardly  avoid  being  inter- 
preted by  the  Soviet  people,  particularly  So- 
viet Jews,  as  an  attack  upon  the  Jewish 
nationality. 

Two  other  characteristics  distinguish  the 
Jewish  community  from  most  Soviet  minor- 
ities. 

First,  its  dispersal  throughout  the  U.S.S.R. 
Efforts  in  the  1930"s  to  establish  an  autono- 
mous Jewish  republic  in  Birobidjan  by  en- 
couraging Jewish  migration  there  foun- 
dered on  the  indifference  of  Soviet  Jews  for 
whom  the  area  held  little  attraction  and  no 
historical  sentiment.  Today,  only  14,000 
Jews,  less  than  9  percent  of  its  population, 
live  in  Birobidjan. 


'  In  March  1964  Premier  Khrushchev  in- 
dicated that  the  internal  passport  may  be 
superseded  by  "a  labor  identification  docu- 
ment" which  would  not  emphasize  nation- 
ality. 

'January  1959. 

» Only  Russians,  Ukrainians  and  probably 
Byelorussians  and  Tatars  have  more  city 
dwellers. 


»Bleter  far  Gesichte  XV  (1962-63),  pub- 
lished in  Warsaw.  1964.  Kantor  vises  the 
oft-quoted  figure  of  20.8  percent  as  the  ratio 
of  Jews  who  reported  Yiddish  as  their  "na- 
tive language."  The  difference  In  figures  Is 
attributable  to  the  fact  that  the  "native" 
language"  of  Jews  living  in  Georgia,  Daghes- 
tan  and  Central  Asia  Is  a  language  other  than 
Yiddish.  In  any  case,  the  Yiddish-speaking 
element  In  the  U.S.S.R.,  as  Kantor  shows,  Is 
much  greater  than  the  census  figure  suggest 
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Second.  Soviet  Jewry's  ties  of  peoplehood, 
throuKh  religion  and  folUlore.  with  a  world 
Jewry  that  is  concentriitej  in  Western  lunds 
This  tends  to  make  S<jvlet  Jews  vulnerable  In 
the  suspicious  eyes  of  the  liussl.iiis.  a  sus- 
picion heightened  by  the  East-West  cold 
war 

Sc.  let  Jews  cannot  escape  being  appre- 
hensive about  their  vulnerability  They 
remember  the  poet-wiir  years  when  the 
Stalinist  mania  for  wlvit  is  now  called  the 
cult  of  personality  expresstd  Itself,  among 
other  ways,  in  antl-Jevrisb  terror.  It  bes^an 
in  1948  with  an  antlcoeniopoUtan  campaign 
In  the  press  that  ImpUecJ  rn.my  Jews  were 
disloyal.  Yiddish  Inatitutlor.s  were  dis- 
mantled and  the  Jewish  rniltural  movement 
was  stilled.  In  1952.  26  leullng  Jewish  Intel- 
lectuals were  secretly  trh'<.l  and  executed. 
During  the  "black  years"  of  1948-53  hun- 
dreds of  Jewish  leaders  were  sent  to  concen- 
tration camps,  from  which  many  never  re- 
turned Others  were  removed  from  their 
Jobs  The  despair  amotj^  Soviet  Jews  was  so 
Intense  that  many  htiil  their  belongings 
Pcuked,  expecting  exile  %o  nhe  Far  East.  The 
climjx  came  In  January.  I)95:i  when,  after  4 
years  of  heightened  and  stimulated  suspicion 
agains'  Jews.  Pravda  help«l  create  a  pogram 
atmosphere  by  charging  that  Jewish  mur- 
der-physicians had  pl.winied  to  afsi^sslnate 
Soviet  military  and  olMUan  leaders  In  a 
doctors'  plot. 

After  Stalin's  death,  exposure  of  the  plot 
as  ,1  h'>,ix  ended  the  physical  threat  to  Jews, 
But  the  fears  still  linger,  especially  since 
the  pre.sent  regime  ha,s  made  only  half- 
hearted efforts  to  condemn  the  anti-Semitic 
aspects  of  the  black  ycsus  and  rehabilitate 
Its  victims, 

I     THE  DENIAL  OF  CPLTt-RAL  RIGHTS 

The  Soviet  Union  takes  pride  In  its  na- 
tlonalltv  policy  When  he  addressed  the 
United  Nat'ons  General  A.-sembly  In  Septem- 
ber 1960  Premier  Khrushchev  made  a  special 
point  of  describing  Its  achievements,  par- 
ticularly the  transformation  Into  an  ad- 
vanced so-;lal  and  cultur.ij  status  of  back- 
ward nationality  groups  thiat  had  been  kept 
In  subjugation  in  the  c.':ar's  prison  of 
nations 

yiddisfi  cultwe  flourished   until  late  in  the 
1930  $ 

In  the  early  days  of  tthe  USSR,  the 
Council  of  People's  Commissars  laid  down 
the  principle  of  free  development  of  the  na- 
tional minorities  and  eft'.'.nographlc  groups 
wnich  live  within  Soviet  Russia  There  were 
regulations  guaranteeing  to  national  minori- 
ties the  right  to  their  own  language,  to  have 
It  taught  m  schools,  publ;--'ied  In  newspapers 
and  used  m  the  courts  .md  to  develop  Indi- 
vidual cultures  that  would  be  national  In 
form  and  socialist  In  content.  These  rights, 
for  the  most  part,  have  baen  Implemented, 
even  for  the  12,000  Cnukchl.  smallest  na- 
tionality group  in  the  Soviet  Union 

The  Jews  are  the  slUiiular  e.xceptlon.  They 
are  denied  the  cul'ural  iiutirfutlons—schools. 
the;.ters.  pref;s.  irerature  -enjoyed  by  vir- 
tually ev e:y  other  nation, il  minority 

This  was  not  always  sa  In  the  1920's  and 
1930s  there  was  an  extensive  svstem  of  "i'ld- 
dish  schools.  As  late  as  1940  (notwithstand- 
ing a  continuing  decline  just  before  World 
War  II  It  enrolled  90.000  voun:::sters  Since 
the  1940's  there  has  not  be'-ti  a  single  Yiddish 
or  Hebrew  school  in  the  entire  USSR 

la  the  1930's  there  were  almost  a  score  of 
permanent  Jewis'i  thefttrtcal  companies 
Dlre<-tors  and  ac-ors  were  trr.ined  In  the 
JeA-i^h  Department  of  the  Kiev  Dramatic 
Institute  and  at  the  Jewish  Theater  College 
in  Mo.scow  and  the  Jewigh  Sr:!te  Theater  In 
Minsk      The  Yiddish  Art  Tlueater  In  Moscow. 


'Ironically,  a  new  766-p  ige  Hebrew-Rus- 
sian dictionary,  compiled  ^ny  the  late  Prof 
F  L  Shapiro,  was  recently  published  In  Mos- 
cow 


ranked  among  the  best  Soviet  dramatic  the- 
aters, was  closed  down  by  Stalin  In  1949.  Its 
leading  actor.  Solomon  Mlkhoels.  having 
been  murdered  in  1948  by  the  secret  police. 
Tliere  Is  nu  pfrm,u;ent  Yiddish  theater  In 
the  USSR  today  "  By  contrast,  the  130.000 
Gypsies  In  the  Soviet  Union  have  one  In 
Moscow,  and  the  Government  of  Communist 
Poland,  where  only  30  000  Jews  remain,  still 
maintains  the  famous  Kamlnska  Yiddish 
Theater  of  Warsaw 

A  Yiddish  press  and  literature  once 
flourished  In  the  U  S  S  R  Prior  to  World  War 
II  there  were  three  d"lly  newspapers  and  tUe 
literary  Journals.  In  1948  all  of  them  dls- 
.ippeared  There  Is  no  longer  any  Yiddish 
dally."  But  the  MarW.  a  small  nationality 
group  (504.000  population),  has  7  news- 
papers; the  Yakuts  r236  000i   have  10 

In  August  1961.  Sovletish  HelmUnd.  a  bl- 
monthiv  literary  review,  began  publication- - 
the  first  Yiddish  magnzlne  to  appear  In  the 
U  S  S  R  In  14  years.  The  Idea  had  been  dis- 
cussed for  8  years  The  magazine  began  with 
a  limited  press  run  of  25.000  copies.  The 
likelihood  Is  that  It  would  never  have  ap- 
peared except  for  outside  pressures  chal- 
lenging the  dlscrlmlnjitory  Soviet  policy  to- 
ward Yiddish  culture.  Soviet  Minister  of 
Culture  Yckaterlna  Furtseva  told  Andre 
Blumel.  vice  chairman  of  the  Franco-Soviet 
Friendship  Society,  that  If  the  Soviet  Union 
did  anything  at  all  for  Yiddish  culture  "it 
would  not  be  for  domestic  reasons  but  to 
please  our  friends  abroad   " ' 

Some  critics  at  first  dismissed  Sovletish 
Helmland  a.'  a  forum  for  Communist  litera- 
ture with  little  material  about  Jewish  life  In 
the  Soviet  Union  or  abroad.  But  an  analysis 
of  Its  first  3  years  shows  320  articles  by 
some  100  Jewish  authors,  and  manv  rif  the 
stories  and  poems  have  meaningful  Jewish 
content  In  the  absence  of  any  other  Jewish 
secular  In.stltutlon.  the  magazine  has  estab- 
lished Itself  as  a  focal  point  of  Yiddl.sh  ac- 
tivity, organizing  a  number  of  discussions 
and  conferences,  one  of  which  was  attended 
by  700  persons.  The  Soviet's  Union  of 
Writers  ha.s  expressed  satisfaction  with  Sovl- 
etish Helmland.  and  recently  its  size  has 
been  increased  to  meet  a  growing  Interest 
During  1933-37  a  single  Yiddl.sh  publish- 
ing houfe  turned  out  852  b<joks  1 6  250  000 
copies.  In  1939,  .339  Yiddish  books  were 
published  Between  1948  and  1959— none 
Since  then  5  Yiddish  works  30.000  copies 
of  each— have  been  authorized."  None  is  by 
a  living  Soviet  writer.  No  work  has  appeared 
during  the  last  2  years.  Bv  comparison  49 
books  were  published  In  1962  In  the  Marl 
language;  109  In  the  Yakut  language  Among 
larg-r  naticnalUics  .but  not  as  large  as  the 
Jewish  group)  there  were  6.080  b  .oks  pub- 
lished in  Uzbek  between  1948  and  1956  4  548 
in  K.izakh 


'  In  1962  a  traveling  troupe  headed  by  Ben- 
jamin Sclnvnrtser  toured  the  Ukraine  and 
Central  Asia  for  2  months,  then.  In  February 
1963.  played  four  performances  In  Moscow  of 
Sholem  Alelchems  Tevye.  the  Mllkmun  In 
Yiddish.  An  audience  of  800  cheered  the 
opening  night. 

Birobldjaner  Shtern.  a  small  triweekly 
of  1.500  circulation,  is  published  In  Yiddish 
In  BIrobldJan.  For  a  time,  thousands  cf  So- 
viet Jews  subscribed  to  the  Yiddish  language 
Die  Folksstimme,  published  In  Warsaw.  So- 
\iet  authorities  halted  the  practice. 

Ihey  met  In  Moscow  In  1960  Gen 
David  Dragunsky.  a  Soviet  spokesman  on 
Jewish  Issues,  made  the  s,-ime  admission 
when  he  was  Interviewed  In  Paris  a  year  later 
Discussing  the  few  Yiddish  books  that  had 
been  published,  the  General  said:  "Frankly 
spe.iklng.  they  are  being  published  more  for 
political  reasons  than  In  answer  to  a  real 
need   " 

•One  additional  work— a  compilation  of 
pieces  of  f':rmer  BIrobldJan  Jewish  writers — 
tia»  biao  oeen  approved. 


Yiddish  concerts  are  the  single  cultural 
medium  still  widely  prevalent,  and  they  have 
a  standing  ruom  (ii:ly  pi>pularity.  The  Min- 
istry of  Culture  rep.)rted  that  In  1957  alone 
there  were  3.000  such  concerts,  averaging 
1.000  paid  admissions  each — a  total  attend- 
anne  .Jews  and  lUin-Jews.  of  3  million.  Be- 
tween June  1960  and  June  1981.  says  Sovlet- 
ish Heimland  Editor  Aron  Vergells.  more 
than  300.000  Jews  attenJi  d  concerts  featur- 
ing the  few  aclUe  Yiddish  artists  such  as  the 
famed  Nechama  Llfshutz."  When  Jan 
Peerce.  the  Metropolitan  Opera  tenor,  per- 
formed In  the  Soviet  Union  In  May  1963  he 
drew  sell-out  houses  and  thunderous  ova- 
thJiis  for  his  Hebrew  and  Yiddl.sh  songs 

Jewish  folklore  is  denied  the  freedom  to 
perpetuate 

About  40  Jewish  folksongs  have  been  re- 
corded and  released  by  the  Ministry  of  Cul- 
ture A  book  uf  150  folksongs,  printed  In 
Yiddish  and  Russian,  has  been  published 
(but  In  an  edition  of  only  a  few  hundred 
copies).  A  conference  of  Jewish  compi_>sers 
and  artists  held  late  in  1961  In  the  offices  of 
Sovletish  Helmland  dealt  with  the  future  of 
Jewish  music  m  the  USSR,  According  to 
a  report  from  Moscow,  the  discussion  cen- 
tered on  the  need  to  Introduce  themes  of  the 
present  Into  Jewish   songs 

Notwithstanding  their  lnvmen.se  popu- 
larity, "one  wonders  how  long  the  concerts 
can  continue."  writes  Journalist  Maurice 
Hindus,  a  close  observer  of  the  Soviet  scene 
"The  performers  are  nearly  all  former  actors 
and  actresses  of  Yiddish  theaters.  They  are 
advanced  In  years  and  there  Is  no  school  to 
train  young  talent  In  a  country  that  has 
earnestly  dedicated  Itself  to  convert  folk- 
lore Into  one  of  the  great  arts  of  our  times. 
Jews  are  the  only  people  deprived  of  the 
opportunity  to  perpetuate  their  folklore 
There  is  no  Jewish  clubhoui-c  anywhere  in 
the  Soviet  Union,  not  a  single  theatrical 
school  to  train  professional  performers. 
When  the  performers  of  tixlay  pass  from  life, 
they  will  carry  with  them  to  their  graves  the 
one  cultural  heritage  that  the  Soviets 
allow."  " 

How  do  Soviet  authorities  Justify  their 
dismantling  of  Jewish  cultural  life?  One  ex- 
planation they  give  is  that  Jewish  dispersal 
In  Soviet  Russia  means  a  burdensome  cost 
to  finance  cultural  Institutions.  Khrushchev 
told  a   vlstior.   Prof    Jerome   Davis:  •- 

"If  we  have  7-year  schools  for  Jews  In 
the  Jewish  language,  where  could  the  gradu- 
ates go?  We  would  have  to  establish  10- 
year  schools  and  special  uni  erslties  for  them. 
The  Jews  are  dispersed  and  engulfed  in  the 
culture  where  they  live.  If  they  want  to 
create  a  state  within  our  borders,  like  BIro- 
bldJan. nobody  is  against  this  But  to  set 
up  separate  schools  all  over  Russia  would  be 
expensive  " 

Since  most  Soviet  nationalu.es  are  con- 
centrated In  their  own  territories.  It  simpli- 
fies the  development  of  their  cultural  Insti- 
tutions. Yet  the  Soviet  Go\ernment  has 
not  been  unwUling  to  encourage  the  cultural 
growth  of  small  natlona!ltics  The  Tadzhik 
minority  that  lives  In  the  Uzbek  Republic 
and  Poles  living  in  Byelorussia  and  Lith- 
uania are  secure  In  their  cultural  rights. 
Since  1955,  more  than  1  million  Volga  Ger- 
mans (Who  In  1941  were  forcibly  transported 
to  Siberia  and  the  Urals,  then  allowed  to  re- 
establish themselves  after  the  war),  have 
h.id  German-language  schools,  a  we.'kly 
Journal  published  In  Moscow,  a  newspaper 
published  In  the  Altai  region  In  Russian 
-.rhonis  '.vli-TP  German  children  are  enrolled. 
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'  There  was  also  an  amateur  Jewish  choral 
group  of  100  in  Riga  that  reportedly  dis- 
banded In  late  1963  A  small  choral  group 
perlorms  in  Vilna,  Recently  a  Yiddish  con- 
cert troupe  was  formed  in  Leningrad. 

■'"Hou.se   Without  a   Roof."    1961. 

'-•  1957 


the  German  language  Is  taught.  Radio  Sta- 
tions in  Alma  Ata  and  Tselinograd  carry 
regular  German  language  programs. 

,\n'ither  Justification  given  by  the  Soviets 
IS  that  Jews  are  a.ssimllatlng  and  do  not 
want  to  retain  a  Yiddl.sh  culture.  "Even  if 
Jewish  schools  were  established,  very  few 
would  attend  them  voluntarily."  Khru- 
shchev to^d  .1  delti;atlon  of  French  Socialists 
in  1956  ■  .^  university  In  the  Yiddish  lan- 
^lage  could  never  be  established,  there  would 
not  be  a  sufhcient  number  of  students.  With 
regard  to  Yiddish  or  Hebrew,  there  Is  no  de- 
mand for  tlieir  use  In  the  state  admlnlstra- 
tiLin  and  in  Soviet  Institutions.  If  the  Jews 
were  cumpelled  to  attend  Jewish  schools 
there  -.vuuld  certainly  be  a  revolt.  It  would 
be  considered  some  kind  of  ghetto.  The 
Jewish  theater  pined  away  for  lack  of 
.ludiences"  " 

The  iussimilatory  process  has  undoubtedly 
.ifTected  large  numbers  of  Jews.  But  the 
stubborn  fact  is  that  18  percent  of  Soviet 
Jewry  iln  Western  areas  the  ratio  is  much 
hikitieri  considers  Yiddish  Its  native  tongue, 
,i:icl  many  more  understand  and  appreciate 
It  .\  leading  Soviet  linguist.  M.  Frledberg, 
ch.illenged  as  "wholly  Incorrect"  an  article 
in  the  Snviet  Encyclopedia  which  claimed 
Yiddish  is  disappearing  and  the  Soviet  Jew- 
ish minority  Is  on  the  road  to  complete 
linguistic  assimilation.  Frledberg  pointed 
specitically  to  compact  Jewish  communities 
m  the  Ukraine  and  Byelorussia  as  centers 
of  Yiddish  speech.  The  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  Jews  who  flock  to  the  Yiddish  con- 
certs and  the  brisk  sale  of  the  few  Yiddish 
books  and  publications  available  similarly 
testify  to  the  vitality  of  the  language. 

More  pertinent,  perhaps,  is  the  apparent 
determination  of  .Soviet  authorities  to  viti- 
ate the  high  degree  of  Jewish  consciousness 
that  still  exists  Since  1948  the  Soviet  Gov- 
ernment has  followed  a  policy — with  only 
slight  modificallon  in  the  last  few  years — of 
suppressing;  any  institutional  framework  that 
might  invltrorate  and  sustiin  a  Yiddish  cul- 
ture. The  new  program  of  the  Soviet  Com- 
munist P.irty  speaks  of  the  ultimate  Com- 
munist objective  as  the  etTaccmcnt  of  na- 
tional distinctions  •  •  •  including  language 
distinctions,  but  It  also  empha.slzes  that,  for 
the  time  being,  the  p.irty  must  guarantee 
the  complete  freedom  of  each  citizen  of  the 
USSR  to  speak  and  to  re..r  and  educate 
his  children  in  anv  langu.i^e.  ruling  out  all 
privileges,  restrictions,  ot  compulsion  in  the 
use  of  this  or  that  lan£ru:ige.  This  freedom 
obviously  does  not  extend  to  Jews. 

Soviets  shrug  off  the  6  rnilliov  martyrs 
There  are  other  tactics  with  which  Soviet 
le;">dershlp  seeks  to  erase  a  cor.sclousness  of 
the  Jewish  pa.-^t  Soviet  textbooks  pointedly 
failed  to  mention  the  cultural  contributions 
of  Jews,  although  the  culture  of  other  mi- 
norities Is  treated  liberally.  The  first  edition 
of  the  "Larce  Soviet  Encyclopedia,"  carried 
116  paees  about  Jews  Tlie  second  and  pres- 
ent edition  reduced  this  to  two  pages."  The 
martyrdom   of   Soviet   Jews  during   the   Nazi 


'Anastas  Mlkoyan  repe.ited  tliis  theme  be- 
fore the  U.N.  Correspondents'  Association 
(January  5.  193;i  i ,  arguing;  "The  Jewish 
population  has  merged  with  Russians  In  Rus- 
sian culture  so  fully  that  Jews  participate 
in  general  culture  and  literature,  on  the  Rus- 
sian sf:ige  and  in  Russian  literature.  There 
are  many  Jewish  writers  who  consider  them- 
selves Russian  and  (irefer  to  write  in  Rus- 
sian." 

And  Mnd;im  Furt.sev.i  told  Blumel  (Jan- 
uary 1961)  that  the  move  toward  assimila- 
tion is  so  great.  Jews  "may  feel  hurt  If  we 
push  them  toward  Yiddish." 

"  Surprislnttly.  the  new  Ukrainian  Ency- 
cIoj)edia.  with  8  if  Its  projected  16 
volumes  already  published,  devotes  consider- 
able space  to  Jewish  writers  and  literature, 
the  Yiddisii  langu.ige  aid  the  Jewish  people 
generally.  Including  a  lengthy  account  of  the 


era  Is  given  little  attenlon.  Babl  Yar,  the 
site  near  Kiev  of  the  mass  annihilation  of 
100,000  Jews  by  the  Nazis,  was  to  have  been 
commemorated  with  a  memorial.  This  was 
abandoned;  instead  there  were  reports  that 
a  park  and  stadium  were  to  be  built  on  the 
site  of  the  massacre.  A  distinguished  Soviet 
writer,  Viktor  Nekrasov,  asked  in  Llteratur- 
nala  Gazeta :  " 

"Is  this  possible?  Who  could  have  thought 
of  such  a  thing?  To  fill  a  ravine  and  on  the 
site  of  such  a  colossal  tragedy  to  make  merry 
and  play  football?  No,  this  must  not  be 
allowed." 

Poet  Yevgeny  Yevtushenko  stung  official 
indifference  to  Jewish  martyrdom  when  he 
recited  his  new  poem.  "Babl  Yar."  before  a 
mass  meeting  of  1.500  persons:  " 

"There  are  no  monuments  over  Babl  Yar 

The  steep  slope  Is  the  only  gravestone. 

•  •  •  •  • 

"The  trees  look  sternly  like  Judges. 
Everything  here  shrieks  silently." 

Officialdom  struck  back.  One  Soviet 
writer,  Alexel  Markov,  questioned  Yevtu- 
shenko's  patriotism,  Insisting  the  poet  had 
defiled  Russian  crewcut  lads  who  had  died 
in  battle  against  the  Nazis.  Another  critic, 
Dmitri  Starikov,  denounced  Yevtushenko's 
poem  as  a  provocation  and  a  monstrous  In- 
sult to  the  Soviet  people.  Tlie  poet  was 
warned  against  taking  further  steps  into  a 
foul,  swampy  quagmire. 

Khrushchev  had  the  final  word.  On  March 
8,  1963,  at  a  Kremlin  meeting  of  artists  and 
writers,  he  Justified  the  criticism,  saying 
Yevtushenko  "did  not  display  political  ma- 
turity and  showed  Ignorance  of  the  historical 
facts."  Khrushchev  also  complained  that  the 
poem  was  oriented  to  a  national  martyrdom 
whereas  Communists  must  approach  situa- 
tions from  a  class  viewpoint.'" 

It  woiild  be  wrong  to  say  that  Soviet  au- 
thorities have  completely  ignored  the  fact 
of  Jewish  martyrdom.  Foreign  Minister 
Andrei  Gromyko  made  a  moving  speech  on 
the  theme  16  years  ago  at  the  U.N.  General 
Assembly.  A  leading  Soviet  publicist  and 
playwright.  A.  Korneichuk.  spoke  of  It  in 
an  address  before  the  Supreme  Soviet  In 
1962."-  A  few  Soviet  novelists— Vladimir 
Belyayev,  Vadim  Kozhevnikov,  Vladimir 
Bondarets — have  also  dealt  with  the  theme. 
and  2  years  ago  the  Soviet  Latvian  Republic 
produced  a  documentary  film  on  the  liquida- 
tion of  the  Minsk  Jewisli  community  There 
have  been  several  Soviet  trials  of  Nazi  col- 
laborators who  had  a  hand  in  the  extermina- 
tion of  Jews,  and  Soviet  authorities  made 
evidence  of  anti-Jewish  war  crimes  available 
to  a  West  German  court  in  Coblenz. 


history  of  Jews  in  the  Ukraine  going  back  to 
the  10th  century.  .^Lso.  a  new  Short  Literary 
Encyclopedia,  the  first  volume  of  which  ap- 
peared in  1962,  carries  lengtliy  and  sym- 
pathetic articles  on  a  great  number  of  Jew- 
ish writers,  including  tliose  who,  hke  Chnim 
Blalik,  wrote  princip.illy  m  Hebrew 

•■■Oct,  10,  1950. 

'"Sept,  16,  1961,  in  Moscow  "Babi  Yar" 
was  later  printed  in  Literaturnaia  Gazeta 

"To  Illustrate  this  Khrushchev  rel.nted  a 
series  of  episodes  in  which  various  Jews, 
some  "good"  and  some  "bad"  from  a  Commu- 
nist viewpoint,  stood  on  opposite  sides  of  the 
cla.ss  struggle.  He  concluded  with  a  story  in 
questionable  tnste  In  which  a  Ji'w  named 
Kogan  was  suppo.sed  to  have  served  as  a 
translator  In  the  headquarters  uf  Nazi  Field 
Marshall  Von  Paulus  and,  by  contrast,  an- 
other Jew,  Vlnokur,  was  political  commissar 
of  a  brigade  that  took  part  in  Von  Paulus' 
capture. 

'"Two  years  earlier  .Jan.  14,  196Ci  Khru- 
shchev, in  a  speech  to  the  Supreme  Soviet. 
quoted  a  letter  from  Lord  Russell  to  the  Lon- 
don Times  that  made  reference  to  N'  .zi  per- 
secution of  Jew.-. 


But  these  are  sprinkled  exceptions.  The 
customary  Soviet  attitude  Is  to  shrug  off  or 
ignore  the  martyrdom  of  6  million  Jews. 
Or.  as  with  Yevtushenko.  condemn  those 
who  recall  its  grim  tragedies.  The  Eichmann 
trial  was  deliberately  played  down  in  the 
Soviet  press.'"  The  "Diary  of  Anne  Frank." 
a  worldwide  stage  hit,  "literally  brought  the 
house  down" — the  quote  is  from  Tass.  the 
Soviet  news  agency — when  it  was  finally  per- 
formed In  Moscow  last  year  by  a  vlisltlng 
Italian  repertory  group.  It  has  had  no  other 
performances  In  the  Soviet  Union.  The  rep- 
ertory company,  which  gave  five  perform- 
ances each  of  its  other  scheduled  plays,  was 
limited  to  two  showings  of  the  Anne  Frank 
play,  and  then  "only  after  considerable  ne- 
gotiations with  Soviet  authorities."  -"  Last 
year's  20th  anniversary  of  the  Warsaw 
Ghetto  uprising  was  similarly  minimized 
(except  In  Sovletish  Helmland  which  gave  It 
a  special  section).  An  Izvestla  article  on 
the  anniversary  was  little  more  than  an  at- 
tack on  West  Germany.  Sponsors  of  a  great 
commemoration  in  Warsaw  (where  some  900 
foreign  delegates  assembled  i  were  disap- 
pointed by  the  absence  of  any  official  Soviet 
delegation.  A  single  Soviet  citizen,  a  mem- 
ber of  the  editorial  board  of  Sovletish  Heim- 
land. attended. 

A  UNESCO  convention  adopted  in  1960  re- 
quires contracting  states  to  respect  "the 
right  of  national  minorities  to  carry  on  their 
own  educational  actlvltes.  Including  the 
maintenance  of  schools,  and  •  •  •  the  use 
or  the  teaching  of  their  own  language."  The 
Soviet  Union,  though  a  contracting  state, 
has  yet  to  live  up  to  its  promise  so  far  as 
the  Jewish  nationality  is  concerned.  In  the 
same  way  it  has  failed  to  live  up  to  Its  com- 
mitments, formalized  in  constitutional  stat- 
utes and  party  programs,  to  assure  the  Jew- 
ish community,  as  it  does  other  ethnic 
groups,  the  means  of  national  and  cultural 
expression. 

II.    THE  SrPPRESSION  OF  JUDAISM 

The  Soviet  Communist  Party,  firmly  com- 
mitted to  scientific  materialism,  conducts  a 
vigorous  ideological  and  propaganda  cam- 
paign against  all  religions.  But  this  must  be 
distinguished  from  the  obligations  of  the 
Soviet  Government  toward  religious  groups, 
since  the  Soviet  Constitution  guarantees 
freedom  of  worship.  A  leading  authority  on 
religion  in  the  Soviet  Union,  Prof.  John  Cur- 
tiss,  in  a  careful  analysis  published  in  1960, 
found  that  the  Soviet  Government  turns  a 
benevolent  face  toward  most  of  the  religious 
organizations  of  the  U.S.S.R.  There  is  one 
notable  exception — Judaism. 

Judaism  is  denied  same  status  of  other  faiths 

The  Russian  Orthodox  Church  has  been 
particulrrly  favored.-'  Since  World  W^ar  II  it 
has  been  able  to  open  seminaries,  monas- 
teries and  parish  churches,  and  its  clerical 
activities  have  expanded  in  many  directions. 
Leading  Orthodox  prelates  are  granted  of- 
ficial privileges,  including  Invitations  to  im- 
portant state  functions.  Testifying  to  what 
Professor  Curtiss  calls  Russian  Orthodoxy's 
robust  existence  were  35.000  priests  and  20.- 
000  parish  churches  organized  into  73 
dioceses,  each  headed  by  a  metropolitan, 
archbishop,  or  bishop.  There'  were  also  69 
nionasteries  and  converts.  2  theologic,".l  acad- 
emies and  8  seminaries  with  (as  of  1956) 
1.500  students. - 


■■Although  the  trial  was  extensively  re- 
ported in  Poland.  Hungr.ry.  and  Czechoslo- 
v.;ki  >. 

■■The  New  York  Times.  Apr    12.  1963. 

-^  "The  Rtissian  Orthodox  Church — Orga- 
nization. Situation.  Activity."  a  large  hand- 
some work  published  by  the  Moscow  Patri- 
archate In   1959.  graphically  illustrates  this. 

--  A  significant  decline  in  the  number  of 
Orthodox  churches  and  institutions  during 
the  past  2  years  has  been  reported  by  Prot- 
estant leaders. 
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The  same  privileged  status  f.ivurs  the  Geor- 
Brlan     Orthodox     and     Armenian     Orthodox 

churches. 

The  Baptist  denomination  has  also  been 
•■flourishing"  In  the  Soviet  Union.  Professor 
Curtiss  reported.  USHR..  tin  offlcial  Soviet 
Journal,  tended  to  conrtrnn  this  in  an  article 
that  told  of  5,500  Baptist  parishes,  each  with 
Its  Mwn  minister,  deacon  or  preacher,  and 
a  total  membership  of  54i)  OoO  ■* 

The  Lutherans,  centered  m  K.-Ntonla  and 
Latvl'i.  have  350.000  con^rrnants  and  (as  of 
19561    about    100   churches,  and    150   pastors 

Roman  Catholicism  has  an  extensive 
structure  In  Llthutnui  ^»ith  740  pnests  -* 
and  in  Latvia  with  126  priests  *  There  Is  a 
C.ithoUc  seminary  in  Ulg.i.  another  in  K  lu- 
nas  Two  bishops  were  cuisecrated  In  1955. 
a  third  In  1957 

Is;am  also  enjoys  cmisaderable  status  in 
the  U  S  S  R.  On  .ievpr»l  occasions  the  So- 
viet Ci'ivernment  has  n^..ide  air  transport 
available  to  fly  large  Moslem  delegations 
from  central  Asia,  the  C  mcu-^us  and  other 
Soviet  areas  to  Mecca  and  'rj«ick 

The  Soviets  permit.  e.Tn  f;ici'ltate.  ex- 
change visits  between  natr.**  a:id  foreign 
delegations  of  the  Orthodox  Chircn.  and  of 
Protestant  and  Lslamlc  irnup^  They  have 
even  been  favorably  disp. ^^ecl  toward  the  es- 
tablishment of  permanent  cr  semipermanent 
Institutional  re'. itlonshlps.  Thus,  the  Rus- 
sian Orthodox  Church,  through  a  special 
department,  has  regular  relations  with  Or- 
thodox churches  In  other  countries  and  in 
1962.  by  Its  admittance  to  membership  Into 
the  W  ir;d  Council  of  Churches,  strength- 
ened ivs  ties  with  many  F'rotestant  denoml- 
nation-s  In  recent  yeaxs  Orthodox  clergy- 
men have  traveled  on  lJ<^:claI  tours  to  West- 
ern countries. 

Similarly,  there  are  d  >«  official  contacts 
between  Russian  Bapcis-s  and  their  co- 
religionists abroad  A  Souiet  Baptist  leader 
h.is  publicly  reported  that  his  church  main- 
tains cntacts  with  almos'  all  the  Protestant 
deriomm.itlons  In  the  wor.d  and  that  Its  rep- 
resentarr.es  have  attended  m.iny  Interna- 
tional congresses  of  the  Hkiptlsts  and  other 
Protest. mt  groups  ■*  Soviat  authc>ritles  per- 
mit Baptist  semlnarlaiiB.  to  engage  In  ad- 
vanced study  In  England.  Canada,  and  Swe- 
den. 

For  years.  Soviet  Mosients  have  been  asso- 
cla'ed  with  a  World  C"t>tigress  of  Mo.sIems 
In  Oi  '.her  1962  a  conference  of  Soviet  Mos- 
lem leaders,  meeting  In  Tiushkent.  was  au- 
thorized to  establl.<;h  a  permanent  depart- 
ment f.  r  International  relations,  with  head- 
quarters In  Moscow.  The  Soviet  radio  re- 
porf^d  that  delegations  fnom  Lebanon,  the 
United  .Arab  Republic.  Oulnea  and  Senegal 
had  attended  a  Moslem  conference  :n  the  So- 
viet Union  and  that  a  delegation  of  Soviet 
Moslem-s  had  partlclp  itf'l  in  an  interna- 
tional Islamic  congress  in  Baghdad  '  It  also 
reported  that  a  number  of  Soviet  Moslem 
youths  were  studying  at  Al  Azhar.  a  major 
Isl.imlc  center  of  learning  In  the  United 
Arab  Republic,  and  In  Morocco 

Religious  contacts  and  cooperative  enter- 
prises of  this  nature  are  denied  to  Jews. 
No  delegation  of  observant  Soviet  Jews  has 
ever  brt>n  permitted  to  Tisit  Its  counterparts 
abroad  Jewish  religious  bodies  outside  the 
Soviet  Union  are  not  all  iwed  official  con- 
tact with  Soviet  syn.iy'.pU'js  A  gift  by  the 
Synagogue  Council  of  .\nierlca  of  miniature 
Scrolls  of  Law  to  Rabbi  Ynhuda  Lelb  Levin, 
chief  rabbi  of  Moscow,  had  to  be  delivered 
throtigh  'he  InrermedlaTv  of  a  Russian  Or- 
thodox delegation  that  w.is  touring  In  the 
United    States.-"'     Moscow's   Jews    have   been 


■  Jant-  1963  Issue 
-••1954  statistics 
■'  1959  statistics 
'■*  U  S  s  R  .  June  1963 
••'  April    1963. 
"The  delegation  visited  the  United  States 
In    April    1963.      Efforts    by    the    Synagogue 


warned  i./  i::.^'  :.  ivlng  contacts  with  Israel 
dlploniaic  or  wt,;.fr  visiting  Jews  who  might 
come  for  prayer  In  the  synagogue  *  The 
warning  followed  the  arrest  and  conviction 
of  Jewish  religious  leaders  in  Leningrad  and 
.Moscow  on  charges  that  Included  contacts 
with  Israel  diplomats. 

USSR  has  never  allowed  a  printing  of  Hebrew 
Bxole 

It  l.s  Soviet  policy  to  restrict  even  Internal 
contact  among  Its  Jewish  congregations 
Other  major  religions  In  the  Soviet  Union 
are  allowed  to  organize  congresses  and  con- 
ferences of  religious  or  lay  leaders,  and  to 
maintain  central  organization*— the  Holy 
Synod  of  the  Russian  Ortlwdox  Church,  the 
.Ml-Unlon  Council  of  Evangelical  Christian- 
Baptists,  the  National  Ecclesiastical  Assem- 
bly of  the  Armenian  Church,  the  Lutheran 
Ciiurches  of  Latvia  and  Estonia,  the  Moslem 
Board  for  Central  Asia  an<l  K.i.zalthstan 
that  service  a  variety  of  religious  needs 
Judaism,  on  the  other  hand.  Is  deprived  of 
any  Instrument  that  could  help  coordinate 
or  unite  the  Jewish  group.  There  Is  no  cen- 
tral federation  of  synagogues  or  council  of 
rabbis  Jewish  religious  life  Is  atomized, 
each  coni;reg:irion  operating  on  its  own  and 
having  no  official  contact  with  any  other 
Jewish  corgregatlon  The  Rvisslan  Orthodox 
Church  publishes  a  central  organ,  the  Jour- 
nal of  the  Moscow  Patriarchate,  the  Bap- 
tists have  their  Brotherly  Herald:  for  Soviet 
Jews,   no  religious  perUxllc.iI   exists 

There  are  other  official  Soviet  actions,  clear- 
ly discriminatory,  designed  to  stifle  Judaism 
Since  1917  the  government  has  not  permit- 
ted publication  of  a  Hebrew  Bible  Yet  In 
l'j57  the  Russian  Orthodox  were  able  to  print 
50.000  copies  of  a  1928  edition  of  their  Bible; 
a  year  later  there  were  press  runs  of  10.000 
Russian-language  copies  of  a  Baptist  Bible 
and  9,000  copies  of  the  Koran  In  Arabic  la 
language  of  religious  study  not  spoken  by 
So",  let  Moslenvs  i  .*" 

Prayer  books  are  available  In  relatively  suf- 
ficient quantities  for  the  major  religions  - 
except  Judaism  '■  For  the  religious  Jew.  a 
s.ddur  I  prayer  book  i  Is  a  rare  and  precious 
possession  Until  1958.  when  a  pitiful  3.000 
copies  were  run  off.  none  hjid  been  printed  In 
the  Soviet  Union  A  New  York  Times  corre- 
spondent who  attended  Yom  Klppur  services 
hist  ye.tr  in  Moscow's  Central  Synagogue  re- 
ported only  a  "few  lucky  owners  of  prayer 
books'"  among  the  "overflow  crowd  of  several 
thousand  worshippers."" 

Even  so  Innocuous  an  Item  as  a  luftch 
I  Jewish  calendar  listing  festival  dates)  Is  not 
readily  available  to  Soviet  Jews  They  have 
h.id  to  depend  on  photographed  copies  of 
calendars  laboriously  made  by  hand  =*  Most 
religious  groups  are  allowed  to  produce  cruci- 
fixes, candles  and  other  devotional  articles. 
But  the  manufactvire  of  Jewish  religious 
articles  su-'h  as  the  talUt  (prayer  shawl)  and 
tftlln  I  phylacteries  I  l.s  forbidden 

So  too.  m  recent  venrs.  Is  the  baking  of 
m^tzo  for  P-i.ssover  In  a  report  filed  July 
11.  1956  with  the  United  Nations,  the  Soviet 
Union  offered  solemn  assurances  that  It 
makes   matzo  available   for  observant   Jews 


Council  to  Invite  the  Chief  Rabbi  to  visit 
the   TTnl'ed  Stntes  have  been   futile 

"'FebruLiry  1962  The  warning  wns  re- 
peated in  October  and  Jewish  congregants 
In  Moscow  were  told  to  avoid  "Jihaklng  hands 
with  visitors  generally  " 

"  In  1962  another  edition  of  the  Koran  was 
published  by  the  Moslem  Board  of  Central 
Asia 

"  In  1956.  25.000  copies  of  the  Baptist 
hymnal  were  printed  The  Lutherans  are 
now  preparing  a  new  edition  of  their  hymnal 

"The   New   York   Tlm.es.  Sept    29.   1963 

"In  one  of  their  rare,  sometimes  unex- 
plained shifts,  the  Soviets  last  .September  au- 
thorized the  M  iscow  synagogue  to  print  5.0OO 
Jewish  calendars. 


But  a  year  later,  restrictions  on  the  public 
baking  of  matzo  began  to  appear,  the  first  of 
these  in  Kharkov,  a  city  with  70,000  Jews.  In 
-succeeding  years,  the  ban  spread  to  other 
cities;  by  r.**^2  it  blanketed  almost  .Ul  of  the 
USSR."  extending  ei,en  to  synagogues  in 
Leningrad,  Riga  and  Kiev,  which  h.ue  their 
own  e(iulpment  for  baking  matzo.  On  March 
16.  1963.  the  Chief  Rabbi  of  Moscow  !:jrmal. 
ly  announced  that  authorities  had  banned 
m.itzo  baking  on  a  conamunlty  basis.  He 
advised  Jews  to  attempt  to  bake  matzo  In 
their  own  homes '« 

Prior  to  the  Passover  this  year,  the  Moscow 
Jewish  Community  wjls  jiermitted  to  rent  a 
small  bakery  for  the  production  of  matzo 
The  iimount  produied  over  the  course  of  the 
few  days  that  the  bakery  w.us  allowed  to  op- 
erate wa.s  8.000  pounds — a  completely  Inade- 
quate quantity  for  observant  Moscow  Jews 
Meanwhile,  with  the  encouragement  of  the 
authorities,  Jewish  communities  abr(>ad  sent 
In  yo.O(X)  pounds  of  matzo.  Biit  most  parcela 
remained  unclaimed  In  the  customs  ware- 
houses: Soviet  Jews  had  been  fri^;litei.ed  off 
by  newspapxT  accounts  in  national  and  pro- 
vincial newspapers  which  charged  th.it  the 
foreign  parcels  constituted  'Ideological  sub- 
ver.slon  "  Only  a  small  percentage  of  Jews 
had  matzo;  the  othr-rs  were  given  a  special 
dispensation  by  the  Chief  Rabbi  to  u^e  be;in« 
and  peas  Instead. 

Observers  report  that  the  synug  true  U 
"the  sorriest  house  of  worship  In  the  Soviet 
L'nlon  "  ••  and.  In  the  hust  few  years,  there 
h:is  been  a  drastic  decline  in  the  number  of 
S»)viet  synagogues.  According  to  official  flg- 
ures  submitted  to  the  United  Nations  in  1956. 
there  were  then  450  syiuigoi;ues  In  the 
USSR  In  1959  the  Soviet  Government  re- 
ported only  150  synagogues.  In  April  1963 
the  Chief  Rabbi  was  quoted  In  an  official  So- 
\let  publication  that  96  synagogues  remain  •■ 
Thus,  since  Khruslichev's  denunciation  of 
Stalinism  at  the  2Uth  Party  Conirres-s.  four- 
flftlis  (jf  all  Soviet  syna^' «gues  h.is  been  shut 
down.  50  of  them  diu^ing  the  piiat  4  years. 

Soviet  policy  toward  the  synagogtw — 
padlnrk  it 
Synagogues  in  Sverdlf>vsk.  Zhitomir.  K.iz.'^n. 
Grozny,  Zhmerinka.  Belaya  Tserkov,  Kaunas". 
and  Lvov — cities  with  sizable  Jewish  popu- 
lations have  been  padN  eked  in  the  last  2 
years  The  sanctuary  of  the  synaiiogue  in 
Minsk,  an  historic  edifice,  was  demolished 
In  July  1963  A  New  York  Herald  Tribune 
correspondent,  visiting  It.  found  that  the 
sanctuary  had  been  converted  to  a  ware- 
house A  one-story  extension,  reached 
through  a  rickety  wiKxlen  shed  In  an  alley 
where  chickens  were  kept,  functioned  as  the 
sanctuary.  The  Jews  at  prayer  there,  the 
correspondent  wrote,  wore  "shabby,  home- 
made prayer  shawls'"  and  read  from  "'ancient 
tattered  i>r.i\er  books"  * 
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"  The  only  known  exceptions  appear  to 
have  been  In  Georgia  and  In  some  p.orts  of 
central  Asia 

■'  Four  elderly  Jews  whri  tried  ran  afoul  of 
the  authorities.  On  July  16.  1963,  they  were 
convicted  of  Illegal  profiteering  In  the  sale  of 
matzoh — the  first  trial  of  Its  kind  in  45  years. 
according  to  the  Chief  Rabbi  Tliree  of  the 
accused  had  been  held  In  prison  for  se\erftl 
months  awaiting  trial.  An  82-year-old  man. 
ludicrously  described  as  the  ringleader,  wa* 
allowed  to  remain  at  home.  The  defense 
attorney.  In  his  summation,  reminded  the 
court  that  ""all  churches  .sell  candles  and 
wafers  at  high  prices,  and  nobody  holds  them 
for  criminal  responsibility 

"Thf^ise  accuse<i  did  It  not  for  profit  but  for 
their  religious  beliefs;  they  used  no  hired 
labor,  they  distributed  the  production  which 
they  didn't  use  themselves.""  But  all  four 
were  found  guilty. 

"Hindus.   "Hou.se  Without   a  Roof'" 

'  u  s  s  H  ,  .xprii  iyr>3 

"New  York  Herald  Tribune.  June  26.  1963. 


The  closing  of  a  synagogue  generally  Is 
preceded  by  an  Intense  press  campaign  of 
suspicion  and  hostility.  The  synagogue  in 
the  old  Jewish  center  of  Chernovtsy  (Buko- 
vinai  was  liwked  after  the  local  newspaper 
charped  th.at  it  was  used  for  shady  profiteer- 
ing agreements '■•'  The  great  synagogue  of 
Lvov,  with  a  glorious  tradition,  was  closed  on 
Koveniber  5.  19fi2.  after  a  year-long  press 
campaik^n  charging  it  with  being  a  center 
(,.r  currency  specul.itors  and  their  criminal 
machination.'^.' 

S«)me  Jews  have  taken  to  private  mlnya- 
nlm  (quorums  of  at  \>^:\s^X  10  required  to 
conduct  a  .service)  In  their  homes.  But  In 
the  past  2  years  there  have  been  police  drives 
todlscouraKC  these" 

The  d:.scouragement  of  Judaism  is  further 
intensified  by  the  lack  of  training  facilities 
to  replace  a  fa.-t-agmg  rabbinate.  There 
are  now  only  about  60  rabbis  in  the  U.S.S.R. 
Until  1957.  when  a  Yeshiva  was  est;ibUshed 
in  Moscow  for  20  students,  there  was  no  Jew- 
ish theological  semln.iry  In  nil  of  the  Soviet 
Union.  Since  then  only  two  students  have 
been  ordained  and  neither  functions  as  a 
synagogue  leader.  Of  the  13  students  en- 
rolled in  the  shabby,  rundown  Yeshiva  In 
April  1962.  11  were  over  40  years  of  age.  At 
that  time,  nine  of  the  students,  who  came 
from  communities  In  Georgia  and  Da- 
ghesUui.  were  prevented  from  resuming  their 
studies  because  of.  said  the  authorities,  a 
housing  short;ige  in  Moscow.  That  left  an 
enrollment  of  four  seminarians  in  all  of  the 
U.SS.R"  Judaism  in  the  Soviet  Union  will 
soon  be  without  trained  leadership, 

OlIkt  Jewish  facilities  are  being  forced  out 
of  existence  The  only  kosher  butcher  shop 
In  Moscow  was  temporarily  closed  by  the  au- 
thorities In  the  sununer  of  1962  on  the 
grounds  that  It  did  not  conform  to  sanitary 
regulations  '^  The  Jewish  section  of  the  old 
Moscow  cemetery  Is  filled,  but  repeated  ap- 
peals by  the  chief  rabbi  and  other  Jewish 
leaders  for  an  enclave  to  be  set  aside  and 
consecrated  for  Jewlrh  burials  in  a  new  mu- 
nicipal cemetry  have  been  rejected.  This 
pattern  is  likely  to  be  repeated  In  other  cities. 
Although  tlie  Soviet  Communist  Party 
continues  to  [iropagandize  against  religion, 
generally  seeking  to  achieve  "the  final  and 
complete  eradication  of  religious  preju- 
dices. "  "  It  Is  ."-uiiposed  to  be  guided  by  a  pol- 
icy resolution  of  Its  Central  Committee, 
adopted  November  1.  1954.  and  calling  for  a 
tactful  and  CiHisiderate  attitude  toward  those 
who  still  remain  under  the  Influence  of 
various  religious  Ix-Iiefs.  Tlie  resolution 
s[)ecifically  warns  agaln.st  putting  Soviet  citi- 
zens under  pi^litical  suspicion  because  of 
their  reliizlous  convictions.  In  the  party's 
propaganda  war  against  Judaism,  these  ca- 
veats apjiear  t^-*  be  observed  in   the  breach. 

Judaism  :s  attacked  and  satirized  in  U.S.S.R. 
press 

Feullletons  (satirical  articles)  often  ap- 
pear. ]iarticul.arly  In  the  Soviet  provincial 
press,  savagely  attacking  Judaism. '■■■  The  rite 
of  circumcision  Is  denounced  as  barbarous, 
the  ■KoI  Nldre  "  prayer  of  Yom  Klppur  Is 
coiuienuied   as  encouraging   disobedience   to 


Quoted  in  "Jews  in  Eastern  Europe,"'  De- 
cember 19*'2 

"  "Lvovskala  Pravda."  Feb.  16.  1962.  and 
Oct    26    l'.»a2 

'  During  Rosh  Hashrina  1962,  a  mlnyan 
held  In  a  house  on  January  21st  Street  In 
Kharkov  was  dispersed  by  the  police;  on 
Yom  Klppur.  another  In  Kolomea.  On  Feb. 
23.  1963  a  Sabbath  minyan  In  Gomel  was 
brutally  disrupted 

-Since  then,  the  number  has  dropped 
to  two  or  three  students 

'^' Later   it   was   permitted   to   reopen. 

•'Pravda.  Aug.  21.  1959. 

'■■These  are  provincial  areas  with  fairly 
large  Jewish  populations  and  long  traditions 
of  anti-Semitism 


state  authority.  Synagogue  leaders  are  de- 
pleted as  money  worshippers  who  use  the 
religious  service,  kosher  slaughtering,  reli- 
gious burial,  matzoth  baking  and  other  ritual 
practices  to  exploit  a   duped   congregation.'" 

Much  of  the  propaganda  depicts  Judaism 
as  being  in  the  ser\1ce  of  a  foreign  power. 
thereby  attaching  to  the  observant  Jew  the 
stigma  of  disloyalty.  This  excerpt  from  a 
Ukrainian  language  radio  broadcast  from 
Klrovograd.  is  not  unusual : 

"Judaic  sermons  are  the  sermons  of  bour- 
geois Zionists.  Such  sermons  are  tools  in 
the  hands  of  the  nationalistic.  Israeli  cos- 
mopolitan and  American  bourgeoisie.  With 
their  tentacles,  the  Jewish  bourgeois  na- 
tionalists, making  use  of  Judaism,  try  to 
penetrate  into  our  Soviet  garden."  '■ 

Three  other  examples  of  the  disloyalty 
theme : 

"The  chauvinistic  Passover  slogans  stand 
in  contradiction  to  tlie  feeling  of  Soviet 
patriotism  and  boundless  love  to  the  socialist 
motherland."'  ''' 

"Judaism  kills  love  for  the  Soviet  mother- 
land."' '" 

"The  character  of  the  Jewish  religion  thus 
serves  the  political  aims  of  the  Zionist — the 
awakening  of  a  nationalistic  frame  of 
mind."'-'" 

A  lengthy  article  in  Tnid  castigated  the 
synagogue  as  a  place  where  Israel  diplomats 
are  alleged  to  have  extracted  espionage  in- 
formation from  disloyal  Soviet  Jews.-'  An- 
other article  carried  a  massive  att;ick  on  three 
religioios  Jews  who  were  accused  of  having 
had  contacts  wth  the  Israel  Embassy  in 
Moscow.  "Avarice,  groveling  servility  before 
everything  foreign,  spiritual  waste,  lack  of 
pride  in  our  great  motherland — these  impel 
the  Chernukhins.  Roginskys.  and  the  Shey- 
fers  Into  the  embraces  of  sometimes  not  en- 
tirely blameless  foreigners,"  said  Trud.'^^- 
Synagogue  leaders  in  Leningrad  and  Moscow 
have  been  convicted  and  given  stiff  sentences 
on  charges  of  betraying  state  secrets  to  Israel. 

The  new  program  of  the  Communist  Party, 
adopted  at  its  22d  coiigress,  calls  for  a 
stepped-up  program  of  overcoming  "religious 
prejudices"  by  systematically  •  •  •  conduct 
[ingl  broad  scientific-atheist  propaganda. 
On  March  2,  1964.  the  party  central  commit- 
tee spelled  out  the  details  of  the  Intensified 
campaign.  It  can  be  expected  that  in  this 
antirellglous  campaign  Judaism  will  continue 
to  be  singled  out  for  condemnation  and  the 
loyalty  of  its  leaders   questioned. 

III.    DISCRIMINATION    AND  THE   SOVIET   JEW 

The  Soviet  Constitution  spociflcally  pro- 
hibits "any  direct  or  indirect  restriction  of 
the  rights  *  •  *  of  citizens  on  account  of 
their  race  or  nationality."  But  for  the  Jew- 
ish citizen  the  promise  of  Soviet  law  is  not 
always  the  practice  In  Soviet  reality. 

Quota  system  is  common  practice  at 
universities 

There  is  no  indication  that  the  Jew  is  dis- 
criminated against  in  housing  or  public  ac- 


'"  A  typical  example  from  Minskala  Pravda 
(Apr.  4,  1961):  '"Money.  That  Is  the  God 
of  the  Minsk  Jewish  religious  community 
and  their  aids.""  Another  is  from  the  book, 
"Judaism  Without  Embellishment."  pub- 
lished In  December  1963  by  the  Ukrainian 
Academy  of  Sciences;  "What  Is  the  Jew's 
secular  cult?  Business.  What  Is  his  secular 
God?  Money.  Money,  that  Is  the  Jealous 
God  of  Israel." 

'■  Dec.  9,  1959,  monitored  by  BBC. 

**  "The  Origin  and  Class  Essence  of  Jew- 
ish Rituals  and  Holidays."'  published  1961 
by  the  Society  for  the  DifTusion  of  Political 
and  Scientific  Knowledge  in  the  Ukraine. 

*"  "Sovletskaia  Moldavia  (Kishinev)  July 
23,  1959. 

"  "Volzhskaia  Kommuna"  (Kuibyshev), 
Sept.  30,  1961. 

"Jan.  19.  1962. 

•■'J  June  9,  1963. 


commodatlons.  He  has  open  access  to  hotels, 
resorts,  clubs,  and  other  public  facilities. 
But  In  higher  education — the  key  to  ad- 
vancement in  Soviet  society — the  situation  is 
not  so  favorable.  So\'iet  officials  do  not  pub- 
licly acknowledge  or  discuss  quota  systems  in 
university  admission  practices.  But  they 
exist.  A  study  of  Soviet  education  by  Nich- 
olas DeWitt.  a  specialist  formerly  at  the  Har- 
vard Russian  Research  Center,  finds  that 
quotas  operate  on  the  principle  of  "equivalent 
balance."  This  means  ■"the  reprc-cntatlon  of 
any  national  or  ethnic  grouping  in  overall 
higher  education  enrollment  should  be  as  the 
relation  of  the  size  of  that  group  to  total 
U.S.S.R.  population.  Those  nationalities 
whose  higher  educational  development 
'ought  to  be  fostered"  get  preferential  admis- 
sion quotas,  while  those  who  are  'over-repre- 
sented' are  curtailed  accordingly."  " 

On  the  basis  of  elaborate  computations 
drawn  from  Soviet  data.  DeW.tt  shows  that 
the  quota  system  operates  "to  the  particular- 
ly severe  disadvantage  of  the  Jewish  popula- 
tion." Between  1935  and  1958,  his  computa- 
tions reveal,  "the  index  of  representation 
rose  for  most  nationalities,  but  fell  for 
Georgians  and  all  national  minorities,  with  a 
very  drastic  decline  for  the  Jews."'  DeWitt 
concludes: 

"The  setting  of  admission  quotas  un- 
doubtedly i>enalized  the  Jewish  population, 
with  Its  slgnificaiit  urban  concentration  and 
higher  level  of  educational  attainment,  mere 
heavily  than  other  minor  nationality  groups 
with  more  diversihed  occupational  and  rural- 
urban  distribution." 

Soviet  Minister  of  Higher  and  Secondary 
Education  V.  P.  Yelyutln  denied  that  the 
Soviet  Union  discriminates  or  maintains 
quota  systems  against  Jews  In  education.^' 
Yelyutln  insisted  that  Jews,  constituting  2 
percent  oi  tlie  Soviet  population,  were  10  per- 
cent of  the  enrollment  In  Soviet  universities. 
Tills  wiis  disputed  by  Dr.  Solomon  Schwarz, 
a  prominent  scholar  and  author  of  "The  Jews 
in  the  Soviet  Union,"  who  cited  official  Soviet 
data  to  prove  "the  number  of  Jews  among  the 
students  of  all  Soviet  institutions  of  higher 
edtication  could  reach  only  little  more  than 
4  percent."  "  A  1961  Soviet  statistical  hand- 
book on  higher  education  not  only  corrobo- 
rates this  but  suggests  that  even  Dr.  Schwarz' 
estimates  were  high.  The  handbook  reports 
2.395.000  students.  77.000  of  them  Jews.  The 
ratio  of  Jews  is  therefore  closer  to  3  percent — 
a  plummeting  drop  from  1935  when  it  was  13 
p>ercent. 

Despite  this  drastic  decline.  Jewish  univer- 
sity enrollment,  on  a  population  basis,  still 
ranks  highest  among  nationality  groups.  But 
it  is  clear  that  the  quota  system  compels  the 
Jewish  student  to  perform  at  a  much  higher 
level  of  achievement  than  his  non-Jewish 
colleagues  if  he  is  to  get  equal  recognition. 
A  Leiilngrad  professor  is  quoted  by  Maurice 
Hindus  that  a  Jew  must  be  especially  gifted, 
"something  like  a  genius,  to  be  admitted  to 
aspirantura   (postgraduate  work)."^ 

The  pattern  of  discrimination  is  an  uneven 
one.  Jews  find  it  less  difficult  to  be  admitted 
to  Leningrad  University  than  to  Moscow  Uni- 
versity. Siberian  schools  are  even  less  dis- 
criminatory. Siberia,  writes  Hindus.  Is  in  the 
throes  of  gigantic  development  and  the  de- 
mand for  specialists  in  all  fields  is  so  pressing 
that  universities  and  technological  institutes 
will  overlook  it  if  an  applicant  is  Jewish. 
However,  in  most  of  the  Soviet  Republics 
(except  for  the  RSFSR,  the  Ukraine,  the  Bye- 
lorussia!, the  representation  of  Jews  among 


•  <  DeWitt.  "Education  and  Professional 
Employment  in  the  U.S.S.R."  1961.  A  re- 
cent Soviet  publication.  Vestnik  Vysshel 
Shkoly  (December  1963).  acknowledges  the 
existence  of  "preferential  admission  quotas." 

■'The  New  York  Times.  Sept.  29,  1959. 

•-Letter  to  the  New  York  Times,  Oct  3. 
1959. 

^  Hindus.  "House  Without  a  Roof." 
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university  students  Is  »ell  below  the  rate  of 
the  ••sfeiienU  populuti-Jii's  access  to  higher  ed- 
ucation "  •■  ParticuLirly  dlstresalng  Is  the 
trend  of  development  .us  -sen  from  the  ratio 
of  acaUfmic:illy  educ.tU'd  people,  especially 
students,  to  pr.tctlclntc  scientists.  According 
to  the  report  of  an  lo-ernatlonal  Socialist 
study  Rroup.  the  Jews  hate  the  lowest  ratio 
In  the  U  S.S.R  ,  ■indicatl:;^  the  rapidly  dwin- 
dling Jewish  participatioi;  In  this  field  "  * 

Soviet  leaders  have  cd:;aidly  acknowledged 
that  they  set  employriieni  quota.-;  for  Jews 
Tney  aLso  try  to  Justifv  ti,e  practice  An 
interview  published  by  the  National  Guard- 
ian quotod  Minister  of  Culture  Furtseva  that 
the  soviet  Government  '  :  nind  m  some  of  Its 
departnunrs  a  heavy  concentration  of  Jewish 
people,  upward  of  50  ptrrent  of  the  staff 
steps  were  taken  to  trir-.sfer  them  to  other 
enterprises,  giving  them  equally  good  posl- 
rlghts  •■  ^''"^      without      Jeopardizing      their 

Job  discrimination  found  to  be  increasing 
^    W;.  -ri  -he  Furtseva  -vi!«ment  created  un- 
'a...r,,)e    reaction    abro.nf,    the    press    chief 

to     Ll..rify      the   matter.     -She   meant."   his 

had  rnr^'  "'f'  "''''''  "^  ***  ^""^^  ^'">«  there 
had  tai^e:.  place  changes  in  office  personnel. 

n^^H  "^I'^T^  '^■"^  ciictmeql  by  the  economic 
needs  of  the  country  arid  »:nder  no  circum- 
stances u.^re  aimed  af  .fty  discrimination 
Of  persons  of  any  nationality.  Never  at 
any  time  during  the  Sovte^  re^^ime  were  there 

e^'nTf\"'-''J:"'  '"-"^  '"  P^--^^-'^^  -f  some  oth 
er  nationality,   and   theie  nre  none  noW« 

However.  J    B    S.il.-bcrj    «  former  Cinadtan 

Communist  leader   reported  that  In  an  inter- 

"'fr,      -.  ^'''^.  ^"'^    '"    ^"''^^    1956   With   So- 
let  leaders  (Including  Khrushchev  and  Sus- 
lov.,'    ..  top  sov.et  orf;  if,!  -corroborated  the 
essence  of  Furtseva's  statjenient  " 
"He   tried    terribly    h.o-d    to   prove   to   me 

ml  s.,  T"  J'""'  ''^^  ^'•^"■^^f  o'-  d'^- 
w.rH  .r'"^-    ^■'"P'":-'*^    in    once-back- 

Tnf.  ,/^P"^"'"^  '^""^  ""^'  ^«^'e  -their  own- 
mte.hc.^ntMa  and   proiV,is!,,nal   people  capa- 

?;w,  or'^p"^-"-^  ■'"'''  P^^vlously  held  by 
<inti-bemitl?m. 

Academician    Konstantlni   Skriabln,    In    a 

Z"7Jl^r"u''  '^^  ^'''''"*  ^*"''-^'  committee 
on  agriculture,  declared  'Prom  my  point  of 
View,  a  snentist  -honk'  r.-.Q  b.  evaluated  by 
his  passport  but  bv  his  he.:fl.  from  the  point 
Of  View  ,.f  his  -xbiliry  and  Bodlal  usefulness." « 

u  mJ"  tv  ?,"^^'?  '^•^  •■p:^^9orf  and  its  na- 
ti.ma.uy  idcnt:a.-at;o.T  wk  ,  »elf-evtdent 

Yet  wh'tever  the  exteijt  ^f  job  quoti^  an 
exammat.on  of  the  rc-Lfed  dr>ta  that  Is 
aval  able  reveal,  a  hea^  Concentration  at 
Sr  fi  .^.'""'"yment  in  x  ntimber  of  impor- 
tant flelfis  ond  professions  According  to  one 
source,  of  Mo.scows  18  Or*)  pjivsiclan^  TTOO— 
more   than   one   om  of    t'-.rte     are  Jewish" 

rl'Zl  f'  ?l'r^  '^"^'  ^^-^'  -^0  percent  of  the 
capital,  TOO  lavors  ar,d  ha-f  of  those  In 
Leningrad  and  Kharkov  4ro, Jewish."  Andre 
Blumel  was  told  bv  Mme  Fijrtseva  that  one- 
third  of  the  personnel  iti  'he  PIm  Irdu-rrv 
Is  Jewish     Jews  -re  also  prominent  in  music 

.V.rhrlas  DoWi't  "The  -t  .tus  of  Jews  in 
Soviet  Education  '  published  l?)fi4  by  the 
American  Jewish  Congrefs  DeWit»  places 
particular  emphasis  on  «he|  htph  dec-ee  of 
urbanization  among  Jews  i  over  95  percent) 
Since  most  universltv  sfudents  come  from 
urban  areas  the  d;.>rrlmlniari|on  against  Jews 
is   apparent. 

-  April  1964. 

"June  1956. 

"September  1956 
In  a  series  that  ran  in  j  Canadian  Yiddish 
weekly  V  .chenblatt  and  in  Morgen  Frelhelt 
October-tX-cember   1956  i 

March   1962. 

•'Sophia  Prey  in  Morget:   Frelhelt.  Apr    7 
I960.  ^ 

"Andre  Bluniel  m  a  PafU 'Interview.  1960. 
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and  literature.  In  the  library  field,  in  hUtory. 
philology  and  pedagogy  (according  to  Furt- 
Eeva.  10  percent  of  the  student  body  of  the 
Pedagogical  Institute  In  Moscow  is  Jewish! 
and  in  the  consumer  goo<ls  and  retail  trade 
Industry  A  letter  signed  by  five  prominent 
Soviet  Jews  and  publicized  by  the  Soviet 
news  agency  Novosti  listed  Jews  hs  comprts- 
ing  14  7  percent  of  the  U  S  S.R /g  physiclam.; 
10.4  percent  of  its  lawyers  and  Judges;  8.5 
percent  of  Its  writers  and  Journalists.  7  per- 
cent of  Ita  actors,  sculptors,  musicians  and 
other  artists."* 

There  Is  a  high  proportion  of  Jews  In  the 
physical  sciences.  A  Soviet  statistical  hand- 
book (I960)  reported  30.663  Jews  among 
310.000  Soviet  scientists,  or  9  8  percent  Five 
years  earlier  the  ratio  was  even  higher.  24.600 
out  of  223.000.  or  11  percent.  The  proportion 
of  Jews  in  the  physical  sciences  is  decreas- 
ing, although  the  absolute  number  Is  rising. 
The  most  recent  figure  is  36.173  Jewish  scien- 
tists (about  9  percent),*  An  estimated  10 
percent  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences,  the 
USSR  's  leading  scientific  body.  Is  Jewish. 
About  one-eighth  of  the  1964  Lenin  Prize 
winners  In  science  and  technology  have  Jew- 
ish names. 

Among  Soviet  nationalities,  Jews  rank  third 
in  the  total  number  of  profe.ssionals  with  a 
university  education  who  are  active  in  the 
national  economy  There  are  about  300.000 
Soviet  Jews  In  the  professions,  and  427.000 
who  have  either  a  university  or  a  specialized 
secondary  education.  This  means  one  out 
of  five  Soviet  Jews  Is  a  professional  or  semi- 
professional  worker,  as  against  5  percent  for 
Russians  and  4  percent  for  Ukrainians 

On  the  other  hand.  DcWltt  finds  that  the 
proportion  of  non-Jewish  nationalities  In  the 
professions  Is  rising  rnpldly.  It  rose  15  per- 
cent during  1957  59.  For  the  same  period 
the  Jewish  proportion  rose  4  percent.  De- 
Witt  attributes  the  difference  to  the  quota 
system  in  university  admissions.  Its  con- 
tinuation, he  says,  will  further  reduce  the 
percentage  of  Jews  In  professional  employ- 
ment. 

There  Is  some  evidence  that  Soviet  Jews 
are  confronted  with  Increasing  dlfflcuUv  in 
winning  merit  promotions  to  top  Industrial 
and  administrative  positions.  This  is  p'xr- 
ticularly  so  in  the  non-Ru.ssl.in  Republics 
where  an  educated  and  trained  native  ele- 
ment is  rapidly  emerging  and  J'*ws  are  be- 
ing edged  out  of  the  promotion  process.  Tlils 
was  Implied  by  Khrushchev  In  an  Interview 
with  a  French  Socialist  delegation  in  May 
1956: 

'At  the  outset  of  the  revolution  v.e  had 
many  Jews  in  the  leaderrdUp  of  the  party 
and  the  state  In  due  course,  we  created  new 
cadres.  Should  the  Jews  want  to  orcnpy  the 
foremost  position  In  our  Republics  now.  It 
would  naturally  be  taken  amUs  by  the  in- 
digenous Inhabitants  The  latter  would  not 
accept  these  pretensions  at  all  well,  especially 
since  they  do  no*  regard  them.selves  less  in- 
telligent or  less  capable  than  the  Jews."*' 

In  December  1962.  Khrushchev  repeated 
this   theme  at   a   mr.  f  Soviet   artist*, 

saying  that  If  Jews  d  too  many  top 

po-^lUons  It  would  lend  to  create  anti-Semi- 
tism. 

Since  the  fortlei  there  h;us  been  a  drastic 
decline  In  the  role  of  Je.vs  in  Soviet  political 
life.  One  Index  of  lt  Is  the  changing  compo- 
sition In  the  two  hovises  of  the  Supreme  So- 
viet In  December  ir,37.  there  were  32 
Jews  among  the  569  members  of  the  Soviet 
of  the  Union:  In  January  1946.  5  out  of  801; 
In  March  1950.  2  of  678  members. 

Jeu-s  have  b€en  eased  out  o/  Soviet  political 
life 

In  1937  there  were  15  Jews  among  the  574 
members  of  the  Soviet  of  Nationalities;  in 
March  1950.  3  of  638     In  April  1958  only  3  of 


1.364  members  of  both  houses  could  be  ider. 
tlfied  as  Jews.     Among  the  1.443  membiri  of 
the  present  Supreme  Soviet  8  are  Jews 

Jewish  representation  at  the  republic  and 
local  levels  Is  even  less  than  at  the  national 
level ;  • 
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with  the  single  exception  of  Lithuania,  the 
percentage  of  Jews  In  the  Supreme  Soviet  of 
each  republic  Is  substantially  below  its  popu- 
lation ratio.  This  Is  especially  true  for  the 
three  Slavic  republics  where  most  S<5viet  Jews 
live.  It  Is  also  significant  that  Moldavia  and 
Latvia,  each  with  a  slziible  Jewish  minority. 
have  no  Jewish  deputies. 

The  same  trend  Is  evident  in  local  Soviets. 
In  every  republic  except  Byelorussia  the  pro- 
portion of  Jews  Is  less  than  1  percent,  and 
often  only  an  Infinitesimal  fraction.  In 
January  1961.  Trud  boasted  that  7.500  Jews 
were  deputies  In  various  Soviets  of  the 
USSR*  It  neclected  to  compare  this  with 
the  total  of  1.882  000  elected  deputies,  mak- 
ing the  ratio  of  Jews  in  the  Soviet  political 
structure  microscopic.  Since  the  selection 
of  candidates  Is  a  controlled  affair  domlnnted 
Ly  the  p:u-tys  leadership,  it  would  appear 
that  Jews  are  regarded  as  being  less  reliable 
pfjlltlcally. 

Tliere  has  also  been  a  great  decline  In  the 
numbers  of  Jews  holdinij  leadership  positions 
In  the  Soviet  Communist  Party.  Among  the 
175  members  of  Its  newly  elected  Central 
Committee,  only  1  has  been  specifically  iden- 
tified by  Soviet  authorities  ns  a  Jew.  He  is 
V  E  Dymshlts.  a  Deputy  Premier  and  Chair- 
man of  the  USSR.  Council  of  the  National 
&  onomy.  Dymshlts  Is  often  held  out  as  an 
example  by  Soviet  propagandists  that  there 
is  no  antl-Jewlsh  discrimination  in  Soviet 
polities 

Prof.  John  Armstrong  of  the  University  of 
Wisconsin,  In  a  5tudy  of  the  nationality 
lomp' ■?itlon  of  the  Ukraine  Communist  Party. 
found  that  the  proportion  of  Jews  among 
the  delegates  to  the  Party  Cnni^rr.~s  had  de- 
clined from  4  1  percent  in  1940  to  26  per- 
cent III  195S.  "  "It  would  .seem  that  Jews 
were  deliberately  restricted  to  a  lower  jiro- 
portlon  of  th.e  higher  and  more  cnn.splcuous 
level.s  of  party  leadership  "  Pnjfpsi^or  Arm- 
stronu  declared  Ho  calculated  that  8  percent 
of  the  Ukratnl.Tn  Party  membership  Is  Jev,  ish 
This  Is  a  fairly  high  proportion  since  Jews 
are  only  2  percent  of  the  Ukrainian  popula- 
tion. It  Is  in  the  leadership  cadre  of  the 
party,  however,  that  the  number  and  pro- 
portion of  Jews  have  shrunk  consider'^bly 

There  are  no  available  statistics  on  the 
number  of  Jews  In  the  All-Union  Communist 
Party  but  there  Is  no  ban  against  Jews  Join- 
ing the  party 

Miiurice    Hindus    has    reported    that   Jews 
are    definitely    barred    from    careers    in    di- 
plomacy, the  party,  the  armed  forces.  In  the 
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■^Novostl  Press  Agency  in  1963  gave  the 
figure  as  7  623. 

""J.  Armstrong  "The  So\lct  Bureaucratic 
Elite  A  Case  Study  of  the  Ukrainian  Ap- 
paratus," 1959. 


trade  union,  the  state  administration  and 
other  politically  and  militarily  sensitive 
areaf"^  Data  iJi  tlr..-^  or  on  the  view  that 
Jews  might  bo  rcL;arried  us  security  risks — 
are  sketchy  and  iragmentary. 

There  are  few  Ji'ws  today  in  the  Soviet 
diplomatic  corps.  This  is  in  sharp  contrast 
to  the  twenties  and  thirties.  An  examina- 
tion of  a  list  of  475  top  Soviet  officials  serving 
in  the  Foreign  Mini.•^try  and  in  each  of  its 
emba.ssies  abroad  shows  but  5  or  6  who  ap- 
pear to  have  Jewish  names.  One  is  a  deputy 
chief  of  a  functional  division  in  Moscow, 
another  an  ambassador,  a  third  a  minister- 
counselor  Tlie  others  hold  positions  of 
lesser  .status.  Some  observers  have  also  noted 
that  there  is  a  relatively  small  number  of 
Jews  in  f.TcIgn  trade.  Of  94  names  of  top 
officials  in  the  Ministry  of  Foreign  Trade, 
only  1  or  2  appear  to  be  Jewish. 

Information  on  the  Jewish  composition  of 
the  armed  forces  is  contradictory.  Gen. 
David  Driigunsky,  himself  a  Jew,  spoke  of 
hundreds  of  Jcwisli  eenerals  and  admirals 
in  the  S<nict  Union  "  He  mentioned  three: 
the  supreme  cumm.iiider  in  the  Far  East, 
the  coniin.iiuliT  nf  the  militrtry  academy, 
and  the  conunaiider  of  the  defense  force  on 
the  southern  biider.'-  There  are  reports  of 
a  number  of  Jcwisn  rtizular  army  officers  on 
active  service  (mostly  in  ranks  below  that 
of  general).  But  in  almost  every  case  it  Is 
believed  their  comnii.ssions  either  predated 
the  war  or  were  granted  in  the  early  years 
of  the  war.  Few,  if  any.  have  been  appointed 
In  recent  years.  The  .-^ame  is  true  for  the 
Soviet  air  force. 

IV.    POPULAR    AMTI-.SEMni.SM     IN    THE    U.S.S.R. 

The  discriminatory  i)at terns  in  Soviet  life 
do  not  operate  In  a  \aouum.  They  reflect 
popular  attitudes  toward  Jews.  The  pat- 
terns are  responsive  to  and  reinforced  by  the 
attitudes;  the  attitudes  in  turn  are  neces- 
sarily affected  liy   ihe  patterns. 

Studies  shoic  deep  roots  of  auti-Scmitic 
feeling 

Soviet  leadership  is  reluctant  to  admit 
publicly  that  popular  aiiti-.?enntisn\  is  com- 
mon anywh'.-re  in  the  USSR.  At  times  it 
Will  say  so  in  private  conversations  with 
foreigners.  But  wlicn  it  r.jjeaks  to  the  So- 
viet public,  either  directly  or  indirectly,  It 
vehemently  denies  there  is  any  significant 
amount  of  anti-Semit:c  senUment. 

Objective  obser\ers  of,  Soviet  life,  includ- 
ing many  wlio  aie  sympathetically  disposed 
to  much  of  the  regime  s  am.s.  disagree.  They 
find  anti-Semitic  stereotyping  to  be  common- 
place, although  no  one  really  knows  how  ex- 
tensive and  deep  the  ho.-tile  feelings  are. 
Soviet  sociologists  liave  refu.cpd  to  conduct 
scientific  Investigations  ol  it  '  But  Inter- 
views of  Soviet  refugees  conducted  in  1950-51 
bv    TT.ivard    UnUersity    slicd    come    light." 


Haidus,  "House  Withoui  a  Roof."  In 
the  areas  mentioned  i  y  Hindus  there  is  also 
evidence  that  exceptions  occvir  Pragmatic 
considerations  in  the  selertlo;''.  of  personnel 
often  appc.r  to  be  the  (ionuniitn  factor. 
~ Jewish  Chronicle  (London),  Dec.  1,  1961. 

■■Deputy  Premier  Anastas  Mlkoyan  told  a 
1956  delegation  of  French  .Socialists  that  the 
"remainders"  of  i.ml-Scniitism  persist  be- 
cause "in  so  short  a  time  it  has  Ijeen  difficult 
for  us  to  eliminate  preuidice  "  Khrushchev 
told  the  Fame  group  {hat  i  hr  anti-Semitic 
sentiments  are  "remnant*  of  a  reactionary 
past." 

'A  visiting  Western  scholar.  Profes.sor 
LewLs  Feuer  of  llie  University  of  California, 
learned  this  from  Soviet  sociologists  and 
philosopliers  while  on  ..n  exchange  tour  to 
the  USSR 

■  Harvard  Project  ■  .n  the  Soviet  Social  Sys- 
tem. Its  essential  findings  were  published  In 
"How  the  Soviet  Svstem  Works"  by  Raymond 
Bauer.  .Mex  Inkeles  and  Clyde  klucichohn. 
Harvard  University  Press.  1956      The  sample 


While  the  sample  was  far  from  adequate,  It 
nonetheless  suggested  that  Jews  in  the  Soviet 
Union  are  often  depicted  on  the  one  hand  as 
intelligent  or  intellectual,  on  the  other  as 
moneyminded,  clannish,  aggressive,  calculat- 
ing, and  disinclined  to  engage  in  pny-'sical 
labor. 

A  study  among  Ukrainian  refugees  revealed 
extensive  prejudice  against  Jews.  The  inter- 
viewer found  that  47  percent  of  tlie  least 
educated.  51  percent  of  tlie  moderately  edu- 
cated, and  36  percent  of  the  well-educated 
Ukrainian  respondents  favored  excluding 
Jews  from  social  contacts.  The  middle- 
educated  Ukrainian,  the  interviewer  con- 
cluded, was  "particularly  anti-Semitic  both 
in  his  perception  of  relations  between  his 
own  national  group  and  Jews,  and  in  expres- 
sions of  social  exclusion  he  desired."  ■' 

The  persistence  of  widespread  anti-Jewish 
sterotyplng  was  noted  by  a  friendly  observer, 
Sally  Belfrage: 

"I  could  almost  never  hear  a  Jew  described 
except  with  the  apologetic  preface.  He's  a 
Jew,  but  •  •  •  (He's  very  nice,  he's  very 
intelligent.) '  And  frequently  anti-Semitic 
Jokes,  Rabinovich  this.  Ratainovich  that  (al- 
ways Rablnovich).  Some  Russians  spend  a 
great  deal  of  their  verbal  energy  on  attack- 
ing anything  and  everything  Jewish."  ■■ 

Maurice  Hindus  and  Harrison  Salisbury,  of 
the  New  York  Times,  have  detailed  similar 
instances  of  anti-Semitism.  And  as  an  indi- 
cation that  stereotyping  can  be  fotind  on  tlie 
highest  levels  of  government,  J.  B.  Salsberg 
quoted  Khrushchev : 

"After  the  liberation  of  Czcriiowitz  the 
streets  were  dirty.  When  the  Jews  were 
asked  why  the  streets  were  not  being  cleaned, 
they  replied  that  the  iion-Jewish  segment  of 
the  population  whicli  used  to  do  this  work. 
had  fled  the  city.  Of  the  thousands  of  Soviet 
citizens  who  have  toured  abroad  only  three 
failed  to  return.  All  of  them  were  Jews. 
Wherever  a  Jew  settles,  the  first  thing  he 
does  is  build  a  synago^tie" 

Salsberg  also  quoted  Khrushchev  as  agree- 
ing with  Stalin  that  the  Crimea,  which  had 
been  depopulated  at  the  end  of  World  War 
II,  "should  not  be  turned  into  a  Jewish  colo- 
nization center  because  in  case  of  war  it 
would  be  turned  into  a  base  for  attacking 
the  U.S.S.R." 

Khrushchev  on  another  occasion  had  these 
comments  about  the  failure  of  Jewish  colo- 
nization in  Birobidjan: 

"In  all  ages,  tlie  Jews  have  j^referred  the 
artisan  trades;  they  are  tailors:  they  work  in 
glass  or  precious  stones;  they  are  mercliants, 
pharmacists,  cabinetmakers.  But  if  you  take 
the  building  trades  or  metallurgy,  you  can't 
find  a  single  Jew  to  my  knowledge. 

"They  don't  like  collective  work,  group 
discipline,  they  h:ue  always  preferred  to  be 
dispersed.  Tlicy  arc  individualist  •  *  •  a 
second  characteristic  :  the  Jews  are  essentially 
intellectuals.  They  never  consider  them- 
selves sufficientlv  educLitcd.  As  soon  as  they 
c:in  manage  it,  lh{  y  want  to  attend  the  uni- 
versity." ■" 

The  New  York  Yiddish  Communist  daily 
Freiheit  accused  Khrushchev  of  giving  a  false 
picture  of  Jewisli  altitudes  tow.ird  collec- 
tive la'oor.  saying  tliat  prior  to  the  war 
"hundreds  of  thousands  of  Jews  were  settled 
on  the  land.  Three  national  Jewish  agricul- 
tural regions  were  created  in  the  Ukraine. 
Jews  were  drav.n  into  heavy  industry  The 
Jewish  masses  re^paled  this  ability  for  or- 
ganization and  col'ective  efTort  in  construct- 


was  structured  to  repre.sent  as  broad  a  cross- 
section  of  the  Soviet  European  population  as 
was  possible  under  tlio  giver.  circum'=tances 
of  availability  of  refugees,  three-fourths  of 
whom  had  migrated  during  the  war.  the 
others  during  1946-50. 

■"Unpublished  study  by  Sylvia  Gilliam  of 
the  Harvard  Project. 

""A  Room  In  Moscow"  (London),  1958. 

•-  Le  Figaro  (Paris) ,  Apr.  9.  1958. 


ing.  at  great  sacrifice,  the  trade  union  move- 
ment in  America.  •  •  »  The  Jewish  laborer 
and  common  man  showed  liiE  ab.l.ry  for  col- 
lecti- e  work  in  the  construction  ■3fIort  in 
Israel,  as  Khrushchev  concedes  in  i,he  same 
inteiview."  '•' 

Khrushchev'.'-,  reference  to  the  absence  of 
Jews  in  metallurgy  did  not  jibe  with  the 
observation  of  a  group  of  Communists  who 
were  visitir.g  Moscow  Ht  that  time.  They 
found  that  among  12.000  workers  in  a  Mos- 
cow ball-bearing  plant,  18  percent  were 
Jews.-"  Harrison  Salisbury,  discussing  the 
Soviet  leader's  frequent  statements  on  Jew- 
ish questions,  found  that  Khrushchev  "al- 
most invariably  has  displayed  traces,  at  least, 
of  the  anti-Semitic  prejudices  common  to 
the  borderlands  of  the  Ukraine  where  he 
grew  up."  *• 

Little  is  done  in  Soviet  education  to  coun- 
teract anti-Semitic  stereotypes.  Soviet  his- 
tory textbooks  published  in  1958  and  1960 
for  preuniversity  grade  levels  tell  nothing  of 
Soviet  Jewry,  its  contributions  to  Soviet  cul- 
ture or  its  role  in  Soviet  life.  This  is  so  even 
in  sections  of  the  volumes  which  deal  with 
the  culture  of  minority  nationalities  in  the 
U.S.S.R. 

Jeivs  cast  as  villains  in   recent  econoir.ic 
trials 

A  widely  distributed  book,  "The  Achieve- 
ments of  Soviet  Regime  in  40  Years  in  Fig- 
ures," published  in  1057  on  the  40th  anniver- 
sary of  the  Bolshevik  revolution,  makes  no 
reference  to  Jews  or  Jewish  contributions 
ill  Its  358  pages  of  statistics  and  tables  on 
virtually  every  aspect  of  Soviet  life.  News- 
pajier  references  to  the  natiOiiality  of  Jews 
who  make  distinguislied  contributions  to  the 
arts,  sciences  and  technology  are  rare. 

In  1954  the  Soviet  Government  published 
"The  National  Traditions  of  the  People  of 
the  Soviet  Union."  a  statistical  breakdown  by 
nationality  of  World  War  II  "Heroes  of  the 
Soviet  Union" — the  nation's  highest  award 
for  bravery.  The  booklet  makes  no  reference 
to  Jewish  winners,  e\en  though  more  than 
100  were  so  honored. '- 

Satirical  attacks  on  Judaism  and  on  per- 
sons with  Jewish-sounding  names  accused  of 
anti-social  behavior  crop  up  frequently  in 
the  Soviet  provincial  press.  Synagogue  lead- 
ers, in  partictilar.  are  depicted  as  persons 
engaged  in  unholy  money  dealings.  This  has 
a  special  propaganda  impact  since,  in  the 
Soviet  cultural  pattern,  concern  for  one's 
]-'ersc)nal  affluence  is  regarded  as  the  worst 
form  of  antisocial  behavior.  The  satirical 
articles  appear  largely  in  areas  where  anti- 
Semitic  sentiment  is  deep  rooted.  A  1960 
study  disclosed  77  such  feuilletons  in  15 
major  provincial  papers. ~- 

The  new  program  of  the  Communist  Party, 
in  dealing  with  "Communist  morality."  calls 
for  "an  uncompromising  attitude  toward 
injustice,  parasitism,  dishonesty,  careerism, 
and  moneygrubbing."  In  the  current  Soviet 
campaign  ag.iinst  economic  crimes,  especially 


■•■Morgen  Freiheit.  Apr.  13,  1958. 

■■"  Nai  Prcsse  (Paris). 

^1  The  New  York  Times.  Feb.  8,  1962.  At 
times,  however,  Khrushchev  has  strongly 
condemned  anti-Semitism  as  a  product  of 
czi.r.sm  or  capitalism.  Twice  during  the  past 
year,  he  associated  himself  with  others  in 
publicly  latidine  two  prominent  Soviet  Jews, 
friends  of  his  who  had  died. 

--Trud  in  January  1961  finally  acknowl- 
edged that  there  were  more  than  100  Jewish 
iiward  winners.  A  recent  work  published  In 
Israel  reports  that  67.000  Jews  in  the  Red 
.•\rmy  were  cited  for  meritorious  performance, 
hravery.  or  heroism  during  World  War  II. 
Jews  ranked  fourth  among  nationalities  in 
award  winners.  The  report  also  notes  that  of 
500.000  Jews  in  the  Red  Army,  200.000  were 
killed  in  action. 

^  One  of  every  three  feuilletons  published 
by  a  Latvian  paper  satirized  Jews. 
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black  marketeerlng  and  currenry  specula- 
tion, the  Jew  la  Identifloct  in  press  iccounta 
as  the  principal  villain.  This  hiis  been  evi- 
dent m  newspaper  stories  of  the  .urest  and 
trial  of  Jews  In  Leningrad,  Vllna,  Tbilisi  In 
Georgi.i  and  elsewhere 

An  analysis  of  news  report.s  up  to  the  early 
months  of  1963  shows  Ui.it  in  8:5  trials  in  39 
cities.  83  of  141  persrjns  senten.eU  u^  death — 
almost  t>0  percent-  weru  Jews  "  In  :i  lengthy 
account  of  the  V'Una  trial.  Triid  published  a 
description  of  currency  speculators  qu.irrcl- 
Ing  over  the  spoils,  then  seclclni?  out  the  lixral 
rabbi  ♦(>  settle  the  dlsptito  'The  rahbl  not 
only  knew  of  the  dark  aff.ilrs  h:.s  parishioners 
were  involved  in.  but  w.ts  their  arbiter  as 
we;!,"  the  Trud  story  took  pains  to  say  ^'^ 
The  Georgian  newspaper  E.iri.i  Vostoka.  re- 
porr:n^  a  Tbilisi  trial,  sill  •h,it  'speculation 
went  on  full  bla*t  In  the  Lords  Temple."  and 
that  the  accused  even  u-^ed  the  Inside  cover 
"of  the  religious  bfiok.  the  Torah  "  as  a  hid- 
ing place  for  foreign  ctirrency  ""  Lenlngrad- 
skala  Pravda  pointed  up  the  Jewish  back- 
ground of  an  alleged  oiffader  this  way 

"H.ivmg  scraped  tOK:ether  a  fortune,  he 
dreamed  of  escaping  abrotid  It  m;<de  no 
difference  where  to  his  hrcther  in  England, 
to  another  brother  In  Enifl.ind.  to  another 
brother  In  Germany  or  his  sister  In  Israel  " "" 
In  a  controlled  pre.s*  whose  stated  ob- 
jective IS  to  educate  the  public,  these  refer- 
ences, HS  Harrison  Sallslniry  h.-s  reported, 
"blur  the  lines  and  sme»r  the  Jews  by  con- 
fusing them  with  crlmin»l  and  antisocial  ele- 
ments in  the  population."* 

To  the  extent  that  net?atlve  stereotypes 
of  the  Jew  persist  and  .-tre  even  tolerated  In 
high  quarters,  a  perml$sive  atmosphere  Is 
created  In  which  the  Soviet  bureaucrat  who 
practice.s  discrimination  Is  strengthened  In 
his  motivations  to  do  so  The  permissive- 
ness also  tends  to  crys-siillze  sentiment  of 
the  Jew  as  a  securltv  risk.  This,  In  turn. 
leads  to  administrative  measures  that  forci- 
bly sever  contacts  between  Soviet  Jews  and 
their  coreiitrionlsts  abroad  hastening  the  as- 
slmllatory  process  of  Soviet  Jewry 

Segatue  itcrcotypivg  ha$  l^d  to  anti-Jeicish 
rioting 
The  "signs  of  racial  overtones  '  in  the 
trials  of  economic  ofTenlers-  as  the  Bulletin 
of  the  International  Comndsslon  of  Jurists 
described  the  preponderiijnce  of  Jews  among 
those  e.xecuted— dlsturbetl  philosopher  Bert- 
rand  Ru.s-sell.  He  wrote  to  K.hrushchev  that 
he  wn.=  deeply  perturbed  at  the  death  sen- 
tences p,i.s.sed  on  Jews  in  the  Soviet  Union 
and  the  official  encourtikiement  of  antl- 
-Semltisni  which  appa.-eiulv  t.tkes  pl.ice  "  *- 
Khrushchev  replle:!  that  »o  ascribe  antl- 
Senut'sm  to  the  trials  was  a  "profound  de- 
lusion" since  Individuals  of  other  natlon.nll- 
tles  also  had  been  sentenced  "Which  nation 
has  more  or  fewer  criminals  of  any  kind  at 
one  time  or  another  Is  .i  s<iolal  question  not 
a  n.itlonal  question."  Khrushchev  de^-lared. 
adding  that  the  nature  of  the  Soviet  state 
"precludes"  the  possjbilltv  of  anti- 
Semitism  "' 

r^r.estla  carried  four  letters  out  of  "several 
hundred  reactions"  which  endorsed  the  So- 
viet Premier's  rebuif  of  the  distinguished 
British  philosopher"'  But  L<.rd  Russell 
r.urd  r.-.ther  the  Premiers  explanation  nor 


the  arguments  of  the  letter  writers  very  com- 
forting "I  consider  the  fact  that  60  percent 
of  those  execuce<l  were  Jews  to  be  greatly 
disturbing,"  he  wrote  to  the  editors  of 
Izvestla.  "I  fervently  hope  that  nothing 
will  take  place  which  obliges  us  to  believe 
the  Jews  are  receiving  unjust  treatment  In 
contradiction  to  the  law  " '■  Izvestia  neither 
printed  the  letter  nor  responded  to  It 

This  major  Soviet  organ  otfered  a  different 
kind  of  response  on  October  20.  1963  One 
of  Its  chief  editors.  lu  Feofanov,  on  that 
day  WTot«  a  long  article,  "No  Mercy  for 
Thieves."  which  described  at  length  the  al- 
leged crimes  of  two  Jews  niuned  Shakerman 
and  Rolfman  Feofanov  deliberately  noted 
that  he  was  mentioning  the  "Jewish  family 
names"  of  the  individuals  Involved  "becHUse 
we  pay  no  attention  to  the  malicious  shuider 
•  •  •  in  the  Western  press  "  He  called  for 
a  "show  trial  "  The  possible  repercussions 
of  n  show  trial  upon  popular  attitudes  to- 
ward Jews  aroused  worldwide  concern  and 
protests.  Ultimately  the  USSR  backed 
away  from  this  proposal  -^ 

Official  toleration  of  negative  stereotyping 
of  the  Jew  may  well  hiwe  played  a  role  In 
stmiulatlng.  or  at  lea.'t  not  discouraging,  a 
number  of  outbreaks  against  Jews  and  Jew- 
ish Institutions  In  the  past  few  years.  These 
are  some  of  the  incidents  reported  in  the 
Western   (but  not  Soviet*   pre^s 

Oct(.>ber  4-5.  1959  During  Rosh  Hashana. 
hundreds  of  leafleus  were  distributed  and 
posted  on  buildings  In  Malakhovka.  a  small 
M  ..scow  suburb,  by  a  "Beat  the  Jews  Com- 
mittee "     The  leaflets  said  In  part. 

"Throw  the  Jews  out  of  commerce  where 
they  damage  socialist  property  and  the  peo- 
ple's wealth  They  arc  an  obstacle  to  the 
development  of  commerce  They  cause  much 
damage  to  the  State  and  to  the  working  peo- 
ple  and  amass  proflts  for  themselves" 

Malakhovka's  synagogue  and  the  cottage 
of  the  caretaker  of  the  nearbv  Jewish  ceme- 
tery were  set  atlre  The  careUker's  wife  was 
found  dead  from  strangulation  " 

AUi;ust  1960:  The  party  newspaper  In 
Bulnaksk.  Daghestan.  published  a  st^iry 
th.it  Jews  mix  Moslem  bli3od  with  water  to 
drink  for  ritual  purposes  This  was  the  old 
blrxxl  libel  with  i  new  twist— Moslem  instead 
of  Christian  blood  Two  days  later  the  news- 
paper repudiated  the  article  as  a  "political 
error." 

September  19fii  Another  hl.u.d  libel 
rumor  erupted  Into  antl-Jewlsh  riots  In  the 
town  of  Mirgalen.  Uzbekistan  The  rumor: 
A  Jewish  woman  had  kidnapped  and  slain 
:i  2-year-old  M(:»slem  boy  for  "ritual  reasons  " 
The  mlUtla  ransacked  her  home  and  arrested 
her  90-year-old  father  Mob  fury  broke  out 
In  the  streets  against  Jews  Later,  the  local 
newspaper  reported  that  a  Uzbek  woman 
had  kidnapped  the  boy  (He  had  been  re- 
turned unharmed  )  Jews  who  had  been  as- 
saulted vnlnly  brought  suit  ng.Unst  the  mob 
leader  The  court  found  that  the  prosecutor 
had  Ignored  the  damaging  role  of  the  mllltia 
and  had  minimized  the  extent  of  dcFtruc- 
tion  of  Jewish  homes  and  that  the  searches 
and  arrest*  of  Jews  were  Illegal  It  directed 
the  prosecutor  to  correct  his  file  of  evidence 
for  submission  at  another  trial  "> 


-  Statistical  data  Indicated  that,  as  of  Oc- 
t(jber  196.3    of  those  senterKed  to  die  for  eco- 
nomic crimes  In  the  Ukraine  90  percent  were 
Jews.  In  Moldavia.  83  perc«nt;  In  the  RSFSR 
64  percent 

"•  Jan    16.  1962. 

-  Nov  3iX  1961. 
'  Sept    16.  1961. 
*-  The  New  York  Times,  F¥b  8   1962 
"  feb   2    1963. 

•  Khrushchev  replied  Feb  21,  1963  The 
ex.h.irige  ■  >f  correspondence  with  Rus.sel!  was 
published  in  the  Soviet  press  on  February  'S 

•  M.ir  24   1963. 


■   Aor   6    1963 

••Mn  the  same  way  the  Soviet  Union  re- 
treated from  a  decision  to  execute  an  alleged 
criminal  Identified  as  a  "rabbi"  In  "Sovet- 
skala  Rosslla."  Aug  30,  1963  Novostl  on 
Jan  14.  1964.  reported  that  the  death  sen- 
tence h.ad  been  commuted  to  15  years  In  Im- 
prisonment 

"'No  mention  of  the  Incident  was  made  In 
the  Soviet  press  Blumel.  after  a  visit  to  the 
Soviet  Union  In  1961.  said  he  been  privately 
Informed  that  the  culprlt.s  had  been  appre- 
hendetl   and  convicted 

"Since  then  (November  1961)  there  has 
been  no  rep«.)rt  of  a  second  trial. 


Spring  1962:  A  Jewish  dentist  In  the  town 
of  Tskhaitubo,  Georgia,  was  accused  of 
drawing  bloocl  :rom  the  hue  and  r.eck  of  a 
Georgian  Ij.  .y  who  came  to  play  with  hlj 
son.  then  selling  the  blood  to  the  synagogue 
In  Kutaisi  to  be  used  In  the  baking  of 
matzo.  The  assistant  public  prosecutor  in- 
terrogatlng  the  dentist,  tortured  him  an(i 
sent  him  to  Jail  In  Kutaisi.  The  dentist  waa 
freed  and  the  proceedings  halted  only  after 
the  case  reached  higher  Judicial  authorities 
In  central  Georgia.  These  authorities  ad- 
vised the  dentist,  for  his  own  safety,  to  leave 
his  native  Georgia  and  take  up  temporary 
residence  In  Moscow 

May  19.  1962:  A  blood  libel  rumor  In  Tash- 
kent. Uzbekistan,  led  to  assaults  on  Jews 
A  70-year-old  Jewish  woman,  accused  of 
taking  blood  from  the  ear  of  a  Moslem  girl 
for  use  In  the  P.ussovcr  ritual,  w.is  arrested 
by  the  local  prosecutor  and  detained  for  3 
weeks,  during  which  tune  her  home  was 
rans-icked  by  police  Again,  there  were  mob 
assaults  ag.ilnst  Jews,  1  he  blood  libel.  It 
was  later  shown,  had  originated  with  a  minor 
mishap  In  the  woman's  store:  the  girl  had 
fallen  and  suffered  a  slight  cut  on  her  ear 
The  mob  leaders,  as  well  as  the  marauding 
local  police,  went  unpunished  "* 

M:iy  1962:  Ar.'=onlsts  set  flre  to  a  synagogue 
In  Tskhakava.  Georgia.  Scrolls  of  the  Law 
praver  bo<jks  and  prayer  shawls  were  badly 
burned. 

June  1962  A  bomb  exploded  in  front  of  the 
synagogue  In  Kut^ilsl.  Georgia  Two  other 
bombs  were  found  Inside  the  building 

Rosh  Hashana  1962  During  the  High  Holy 
D:iy  services,  and  3  weeks  later  during,'  Siniha't 
Torah  i  "Rejoicing  of  the  Law"),  bricks  were 
hurled  Into  the  windows  of  tlie  Great  Syn- 
agogue of  Moscow.  A  Jagged  5-pound  brick 
crashing  through  the  glass,  showered  splin- 
ters over  m:iny  of  the  6,000  Jews  who  s.mg 
and  danced  during  the  Slmhat  Torah  serv- 
ice It  narrowly  missed  hitting  the  Israel 
Ambassador  and  a  New  York  Herald-Tribune 
Reporter.  "Unfortunately."  .said  the  Chief 
Rjibbl.  "we  still  have  evidence  of  anti-Semi- 
tism." •■■' 

March  1963:  Seven  weeks  before  Passover 
a  rumor  spread  through  the  city  of  Vllna. 
Lithuania,  that  a  6-year-old  girl  had  been 
kidnapped  and  murdered  by  Jews  to  obtain 
■ChrL-^tlan  blood."  There  'were  reports  of 
Jewish  children  being  persecuted  by  scliool- 
niate-s  and  of  hooligan  attacks  up'on  Jews 
The  child's  body  was  later  found  It  was 
learned  that  she  had  been  murdered  by  a 
Lithuanian  student  who  had  committed  sui- 
cide 

The  tragedy  of  these  and  other  cpLscdes. 
bad  as  they  are,  Is  perhaps  less  In  their  in- 
currence than  in  the  failure  of  Soviet  au- 
thorities to  expose  publicly  their  fraudulent 
origins 

Kremlin  view:  There  is  no  antl-Semitt.'^m  in 
USSR 
Instead  the  authorities  constantly  repeat 
the  refrain  that  antl-Semttism  does  not  and 
cannot  exist  In  the  USSR.  When  Khru- 
shchev can  deny  that  even  Stalin's  notori- 
ous Doctor's  Plot  was  antl-Semltlc— as  he 
clearly  implied  in  his  letter  to  Lord  Rus- 
sell—then It  Is  hardly  surprising  that  officials 
will  refuse  to  take  public  cognizance  of  lesser 
antl-Semltlc  outbursts.  To  still  any  clam.r 
for  dealing  with  internal  anti-Semitism  the 
regime  has  In  recent  mr.nths  turned  to  con- 
demnation of  anti-Semititm   in   the  West— 
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'•  When  the  .-^tory  was  repfirted  In  the  West, 
the  .Soviet  Foreisrn  Minlstery  s  pre.'^s  depart- 
ment first  called  It  a  "Cfjmplete  Invention" 
A  lengthier  denial  w;ts  later  Issued  by  Novostl. 
Both  sutements,  the  Manchester  Guardian 
noted,  "studiously  avoid  any  mention  of  the 
relevant  details  and  theref.ire  add  to  the 
plausibility  of  the  reports" 

"  The  New  York  Times.  Oct    22.  1962 


in  the  Uni'ed  Stater.  West  Germany,  Argen- 
tina 

In  one  recent  antl-Semltlc  Incident,  how- 
ever. Soviet  authorities  did  take  at  least  a 
•lartlally  positive  step,  although  not  until 
world  cI:imor  for  action  i  Including  vociferous 
..iitcrles  trom  foreign  Communist  Parties) 
had  become  ti.x)  insistent  to  be  rebuffed. 

The  incident  was  the  publication  last  Oc- 
tober m  Kiev  of  an  antl-Semltlc  book,  "Ju- 
daism Without  Embellishment,"  WTltten  by 
T  Klchko  The  Ukrainian  Academy  of  Sci- 
ences w.iS  the  publisher.  The  work  carried 
vicious  caricatures  of  Jews,  reminiscent  of 
Julius  Streicher's  "Der  Stuermer." 

The  book  ar.d  its  contents  become  known 
in  the  West  last  March  The  hue  and  cry 
which  arose  took  on  crescendo-like  propor- 
tions, and  the  major  Communist  Parties  In 
the  West  demanded  an  exjilanation.  Finally, 
after  some  halfhearted  Soviet  statements 
failed  to  still  the  (iitburst.  the  Ideological 
Commission  oi  the  Soviet  Communist  Party 
Central  Committee  on  April  4  released  a 
statement  condemning  the  book  as  contra- 
dicting "the  party's  Leninist  policy  on  rell- 
^•lous  and  nationality  questions"  The  em- 
barrassed commission  acknowledged  that  the 
book  "may  be  Interpreted  In  the  spirit  of 
anti-Semitism."  Khrushchev's  son-in-law, 
Alexel  Adjubel.  also  announced  that  all 
copies  had  been  removed  from  the  book- 
stalls 

Ironically,  the  Pravda  story  on  the  com- 
mission statement  also  praised  a  book,  "Cat- 
echism Without  Rnbellishment,"  which 
c;\rriis  many  of  the  s;imc  types  of  negative 
stereotypic  Images  about  Jews.  Such  ap- 
proval, plus  the  continued  publication  of  lit- 
erature that  stigmatizes  Judaism  in  vulgar 
tones  of  blzotry.  Indicate  that  the  party  has 
yet  to  reverse  its  position. 

There  are  vigorous  voices  among  Soviet 
Intellectuals  eager  to  sensitize  the  public 
to  the  e\lls  of  antl-Semltifm.  The  distin- 
guished Soviet  writer  K,  Paustovsky  pilloried 
the  Stalinist  bureaucrats  "who  quite  openly 
carry  "U  anti-Semitic  Uilk  of  a  kind  worthy 
of  pogrom-makers.""*'  Yevtushenko,  In  his 
aiiti'biocraphy."  relates  how  he  came  to 
loathe  tlie  anti-Semitism  of  leading  literary 
bureaucrats.  Referring  to  a  prize-winning 
Stalinist  poet,  he  wrote: 

"Unfortunately  It  was  people  such  as  this 
who  sometimes  made  "literary  policy,*  infect- 
ing it  with  e\  il-smelllng  things  of  all  sorts, 
including  anti-Semitism.  To  me,  both  as  a 
Russian  and  as  a  man  to  whom  Lenin's 
teaching  Is  dearer  than  anything  In  the 
world.  anti-Semitism  has  always  been  doubly 
repulsive." 

Soiirt    intellectuals    are    growing    voice    of 
reason 

For  Yevtushenko,  communism  and  anti- 
Semllism  are  "mutually  exclusive"  and  he 
has  raided  lus  voice  to  that  end.  The  pow- 
erful "Babl  Yar"  was  one  example.  The  last 
lines  of  the  poem  express  an  attitude  shared 
by  many  Soviet  Intellectuals: 

"Let   the  'Internationale'  ring  out 
When  the  last  anti-Semite  on  earth  Is 

btiried 
There  is  no  Jewish  blood  In  mine. 
But  I  am  haled  by  every  anti-Semite  as  a 

Jew 
And  for  this  reason.  | 

I  am  a  true  Russian." 

Yevtushenko's  autobiography  also  tells  of 
public  reaction  to  his  first  reading  of  "Babl 
Yar."  "When  1  flnished,"  the  poet  wrote, 
"there  was  dead  silence.  1  kept  creasing  the 
p.ipcr  in  my  hand,  afraid  to  look  up.  When 
I  did.   the  entire  audience  Wiis  on  its  feet, 


"  In  a  1956  .speech  to  the  ^Toscow  Writers 
Union. 

"Published  in  the  F'rnch  newspaper 
L  Express. 


suddenly  the  applause  broke  out  and  went  on 
for  about  10  minutes.  People  came  up  on 
the  stage  and  hugged  me.  My  eyes  were  full 
of  tears."  "« 

Yevtushenko  received  about  20,000  letters 
when  the  poem  was  published.  Only  30  or 
40  attacked  him.  This  encouraging  fact 
suggests  that  a  government-sponsored  pro- 
gram aimed  at  combating  anti-Semitism  and 
restoring  the  religious  and  cultural  rights 
of  Jews  would  have  substantial  support. 


"STAG"  BALLENTINE 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  on  Mon- 
day, July  20,  the  people  of  North  Caro- 
lina were  deeply  saddened  to  learn  of 
the  death  of  one  of  their  most  dedicated 
public  servants:  L.  Y.  Ballentine. 

"Stag"  Ballentine  served  the  State  of 
North  Carolina  as  a  county  commission- 
er, as  a  State  senator,  as  Lieutenant  Gov- 
ernor, and  from  1948  until  his  death  as 
commissioner  of  a&riculture.  During  his 
16  years  as  commissioner,  farm  life  in 
North  Carolina  experienced  profound 
changes. 

Throughout  this  period  "Stag"  Ballen- 
tine labored  to  make  the  States  transi- 
tion to  mechanized  farms  and  a  more 
industrialized  economy  smooth  and  re- 
sponsible. 

"Stag"  Ballentine's  unselfish  devotion 
to  his  State's  welfare  set  a  standard 
worthy  of  emulation  by  all  public  serv- 
ants. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  the 
following  articles  and  editorials  concern- 
ing my  friend's  passing. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
and  editorials  were  ordered  to  be  print- 
ed in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

[Prom    the   Greensboro    (N.C)    Daily   News, 
July  22. 19641 

A  Public  Servant  Passes 

North  Carolina  Commissioner  of  Agricul- 
ture L.  Y.  (Stag)  Ballentine,  who  died  of  a 
heart  attack  at  White  Sulphur  Springs,  W. 
Va.,  Sunday  night,  was  a  faithful  public 
ofBclal  who  served  his  State  long  and  well. 

Commissioner  Ballentine  was  not  only  a 
capable  but  a  personable  individual.  To 
know  him  was  to  like  Tiim,  and  that  in  large 
degree  explains  the  multitude  of  friends 
whom  he  had,  his  success  m  dealing  with 
people  and  his  invulnerability  when  election 
time  rolled  around. 

His  long  period  of  office  included  Wake 
County  commissioner,  member  of  the  State 
senate  for  6  years,  a  term  as  Lieutenant  Gov- 
ernor and  since  1948  occupancy  of  the  high 
position  which  he  held  when  death  over- 
took him. 

During  Commissioner  Ballentine's  tenure, 
North  Carolina  agriculture  has  known  great 
change.  With  cotton  gone  West  and  to- 
bacco In  Jeopardy,  there  has  been  growing 
emphasis  upon  cattle,  food  crops  and  other 
farm  products  which  lend  diversification,  find 
ready  markets  and  strengthen  a  weakened 
economy.  North  Carolina,  as  a  small  family 
farm  State,  has  felt  the  pressure  of  change. 
During  all  the  change  of  Commissioner  Bal- 
lentine gave  a  calm,  quiet  but  effective  lead- 
ership In  facing  up  to  inescapable  problems 
and   holding  dislocation   to  a  minimum   In 


I'o  The  poem  and  three  others  have  been 
set  to  music  by  Shostakovich  as  part  of  his 
13th  symphony.  In  response  to  official  pres- 
sures, Yevtushenko  (and  Shostakovich) 
agreed  to  add  a  line  to  the  poem  which  reads 
that  Russians  and  Ukrainians  had  also  died 
at  Babi  Yar. 


what  continued  to  be  a  major  factor  of  the 
State's  economy. 

A  product  of  the  farm  himself,  he  knew 
his  State  and  its  people  and  was  particularly 
well  versed  in  the  problems  which  came  be- 
fore him  and  his  department.  Farmers  are 
notoriously  independent,  but  "Stag*'  Ballen- 
tine managed  to  get  a  surprisingly  large  de- 
gree of  cooperation  out  of  them  in  tackling 
problems  which  were  not  merely  their  own 
but  statewide. 

State  Treasurer  Edwin  Gill,  longtime  col- 
league of  Commissioner  Ballentine  on  the 
Raleigh  scene,  perhaps  gave  the  best  sum- 
mation of  his  friend  and  associate  when  he 
cataloged  him  "a  popular  and  distinguished 
public  servant  who  gave  everj-thing  that  he 
had  to  the  public  service." 


[From    the   Winston-Salem    (N.C.)    Jotu-nal, 
July  21,  1964] 

"Stag"  Ballentine 

L.  Y.  (Stag)  Ballentine,  like  his  predeces- 
sor, W.  Kerr  Scott,  worked  persistently  and 
hard  to  make  the  North  Carolina  Department 
of  Agriculture  effective  in  meeting  the  needs 
of  the  State  farm  economy. 

There  were  those  who  suspected  that  the 
personable  Mr.  Ballentine  had  the  ambition 
to  follow  in  Kerr  Scott's  footsteps  from  the 
office  of  agriculture  commissioner  to  the 
Governor's  mansion  and  possibly  on  to  the 
U.S.  Senate.  If  he  held  that  ambition,  polit- 
ical developments  in  the  State  never  gave 
him  the  opportunity  to  realize  it.  But  dtir- 
ing  the  16  years  of  his  tenure  as  head  of  the 
agriculture  department  he  won  wide  recog- 
nition among  farm  leaders  by  his  efforts  to 
make  his  agency  a  real  force  in  promoting 
better  production,  processing  and  marketing 
practices  among  the  farmers  of  North  Caro- 
lina. 

Mr.  Ballentine  constantly  emphasized  the 
importance  of  better  marketing  outlets  for 
farmers  and  the  need  for  better  packaging 
and  more  processing  plants  for  farm  prod- 
ucts. Under  him  the  department  also  vied 
with  the  extension  service  in  advancing  re- 
search and  experimentation  In  the  effort  to 
develop  better  types  of  tobacco  and  other 
farm  products.  As  a  dairyman  and  farmer 
as  well  as  business  man.  Stag  Ballentine  had 
firsthand  knowledge  of  the  problems  facing 
the  growers  of  his  State  and  some  very 
definite,  progressive  ideas  on  how  these 
problems  could  be  solved. 

But  the  interest  of  fanners  was  not  Stag 
Ballentine's  sole  object  of  concern.  He  per- 
formed distinguished  service  earlier  In  his 
career  as  a  member  of  the  Wake  County 
Board  of  Commissioners,  as  a  State  senator, 
as  chairman  of  the  State  board  of  education, 
and  as  a  Lieutenant  Governor. 

One  of  the  finest  tributes  paid  to  him  by 
his  associates  In  State  government  was  that 
of  Edwin  Gill,  State  treasurer,  who  said  of 
him  that  he  "gave  everything  he  had  to  the 
public  service."  The  death  of  such  a  public 
servant  leaves  the  State  much  poorer. 


[From  the  Raleigh  (N.C.)  News  and  Observer] 
"Stag"  Ballentine 

North  Carolina  lost  a  man  who  made  a 
creative  career  In  public  service  when  Com- 
missioner of  Agriculture  L.  Y.  Ballentine, 
thought  to  be  on  his  way  to  recovery,  died 
in  West  'Virginia  Sunday  night.  His  career 
in  public  service  was  made  more  effective 
because  he  kept  his  contact  as  a  farmer  with 
the  good  earth  of  his  State  all  his  days. 

Certainly  there  was  none  of  the  old  bucolic 
and  generally  burlesqued  picture  of  the  farm- 
er about  Stag  Ballentine.  His  dress  and 
his  manner  were  those  of  city  men.  He 
moved  in  the  company  of  urbane  politicians, 
agricultural  scientists,  economists  as  one  of 
them.  Still  all  his  life,  so  much  of  which 
he  spent  in  the  capital,  he  remained  a  dairy 
farmer  in  the  county.  Sometimes  he  seemed 
the  very  Image  of  that  new  figure,  the  man 
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of  .tt^ri business,  perhaps  of  agrladmlnistra- 
tiu.:  But  he  r.e. er  Kst  his  contact,  his  con- 
cern, his  communlcatldu  with  men  of  the 
fields,  the  pastures,  and  the  milking  barns 
In  the  city,  at  conventions,  in  cenfereuces  he 
'*■  i.s  always  a  num  of  th«  l.uul. 

During  Commissioner  O.illentlnes  life  the 
mjst  profound  chrtiii^e  ti.><)k  place  in  Ameri- 
can agriculture  'I  he  f  irnvr  d:d  cease  In 
those  years  to  b"  an  entirely  independent 
Individu  ilist  on  his  own  separate  acres.  Gov- 
ernmental and  Drgani^itaonal  programs  for 
farmers  expanded  and  became  more  and  more 
complex.  Sometimes  Nt.rlh  Carolina's  State 
Department  of  Agriculture  seemed  less  im- 
portant beside  iiationiil  agricultural  pro- 
grams, college  agricultuml  activities,  and 
farm  organizati.in  pruaraais.  Actually  that 
very  change  m  ■(!'}  it  n:ore  Important  for 
agriculture  iii  Ni,)rth  Ca.^.  iljna  to  have  a  man 
always  one  of  its  ow^  ^n  guard  over  Its 
fortunes. 

Stag  Ballentine  will  b.  i:.  ,ed  as  friendly 
figure,  as  an  always  luyal  Democrat,  .ts  an 
almost  lifelong  public  oficlal  He  will  be 
most  ml3?ed  as  a  man  "who  In  all  the  com- 
plexities of  modern  a^rajulture  never  lost 
his  de.Mtecl  relat;  mshia  ut  the  farm  life  and 
the  farm  people  of  his  guod  North  Cnroilna 
hent.ige. 
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[Prom  the  Wilmington  (XJC  i  Morning  Star, 
July  21.  19641 
A  M.^.N  OF  Bhoad  Service 
In    the   death  of  L.   M.    <Sta^  •    Ballentine, 
North   Carolina   has   Icsi  a^  able  and  dedi- 
cated public  servant  wh0se  years  of  planning 
and    labor    in   agricultural    and   other   fields 
meant    much    to    the    economic    and    social 
betterment  of  the  State 

First  Mf  all  Mr  Balleotinc  wis  a  popular 
man.  a  gentlen-.an  whi  wiorked  as  well  In 
the  ranks  as  he  did  when  he  was  leading  a 
beneficial  undertaking     ' 

Second,  he  knew  anc^  pKictlced  practical 
politics  with  foresight  anjd  integrity.  His 
record  in  public  life  pr  jVed  him  to  be  a  man 
who  could  serve  well  In  rnftny  places  in  be- 
half of  the  public  welfare  and  the  Interests 
of  his  State.  His  posuicns  of  trust  over  the 
years  included  membership  on  the  Wake 
County  Board  of  Coni.Titssi' 'ners.  as  State 
senator,  chairman  of  vi:c  State  board  of 
education,  president  of  the  National  Associa- 
tion of  Stale  Dep..rtmer.'i  of  Agriculture, 
chairman  of  the  L' S  Dep.rtment  of  Agricul- 
ture Marketing  Advisory  Committee,  a  char- 
ter member  and  direct! t  of  the  Agricultural 
Foundation  of  North  Caeollna.  and  Lieuten- 
ant Governor. 

But  It  was  as  North  CapoUna  Commissioner 
of  Agriculture  that  Mr  Ballentine  made  the 
greatest  contribution  to  his  fellow  man 

As  the  State's  No.  1  agriculturist,  he  was 
mindful  of  the  past,  with  its  farm  tr.iditlons 
and  background,  he  wfis  3ver  watchful  of 
the  present,  with  Its  prnbleois  and  opportu- 
nities, and  he  alw.-.vs  looked  into  the  future, 
with  Its  challenges  and  ptis^lbly  greater  eco- 
nomic re' urns. 

The  years  of  dev.tion  Mr.  Ballentine  gave 
to  the  farmers  of  North  Cir^ltna  meant  much 
to  them  la  more  favorable  few  irds  for  their 
labor  and  a  better  rural  Uie  May  the  stand- 
ards he  set  In  the  conduct  of  his  duties  as 
commissioner  continue  lor  the  inspiration 
and  i?uldance  of  those  who  wiii  take  up  this 
bjreac  responslbUity  In  tlie  :/iears  ahead. 


OR 


thp:   court   op   thk    in  ion 

JUIJUS  CAESAR  RKVLSP:D 

Mr  KRVIN.  Mr.  President,  on  Feb- 
rua.-v  :.')  1964.  Prof  Ph.l!:;)  B  Kurland  of 
the  Lax  School  of  the  University  of 
Chicago  made  a  most  illuminatinLr  ad- 
dres.s  b*?fore  a  con/erenct;  upon  the  so- 
called  Court  of  the  Union  Amendment 
at  thf  Law  School  of  the  Universitv  of 


Notre  Dame.  He  entitled  his  address 
'The  Court  of  the  Union  or  Julius  Caesar 
Revised  " 

I  have  been  privileged  from  time  to 
time  to  read  addresses  and  comments  of 
Professor  Kurland  upon  various  consti- 
tutional and  lethal  subjects.  Such  read- 
me has  convinced  me  that  Professor 
Kurland  possesses  in  the  highest  decree 
an  understandinu'  of  the  supreme  values 
inherent  m  the  primary  purposes  of  our 
Constitution  and  the  dangeis  ix)sed  to 
these  primary  purposes  by  Impatient  offi- 
cials who  would  sacrifice  their  supreme 
values  in  their  zeal  to  accompli.sh  in 
haste  temporary  ends  which  they  desire. 
For  this  reason,  anythin;^  which  Pro- 
fessor Kurland  may  say  upon  constitu- 
tional subjects  merits  wide  dissemina- 
tion and  deep  consideration  by  all 
persons  interested  in  constitutional  gov- 
ernment. 

As  a  consequence.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  Professor  Kurland "s  speech 
be  printed  at  this  point  in  the  body  of 
the  Recoi!d. 

There  bein';,'  no  objections,  the  speech 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The  Counr  or  the  Union  or  JirLitrs  Caisar 

Revised 
(By  Philip  B  Kurland.  profcssiir  of  law,  the 
University  of  Chlcjigo  L.iw  School) 
I  NoTE^^The  paper  which  follows  was  de- 
livered at  a  conference,  held  at  the  Law 
School  of  the  University  of  Notre  Danic  on 
February  29  It  will  appear  in  a  forthcoming 
issue  of  the  Notre  Dame  Lawyer,  and  appears 
here  with  the  permission  of  the  editors  of 
that  Journal  and  of  the  author.) 

Dean  OMeara's  subpena  was  greeted  by 
honest  protests  from  me  that  I  had  nothing 
to  contribute  to  the  great  debate  over  the 
proposed  CDn-stltutlonal  amendments  that  are 
the  subject  of  today's  conference.  The  dean 
apparently  of  the  belief  that  sulfering  might 
help  this  audience  toward  mural  regenera- 
tion, suggested  that  I  come  unyw.ty  I  pro- 
ceed then  to  prove  my  proposition  and  to  teat 
his  hypothesis. 

I  have  chosen  as  a  title  for  this  small  effort: 
"Julius  Caesar  Revised  ''     'Revised"  because, 
unlike   Mark   Antony,    I    have    been    Invited 
here  not  to  bury  Caesar  but  to  praise  him. 
Our     Cacs;ir.     the     Supreme     Court,     unlike 
Shakespeare's    Julius,    docs    not    call    for    a 
funeral  oration,  because  the  warnings  of  lions 
In  the  streets — instead  of  under  the  throne- - 
were  timely  heeded  a»  well  as  sounded.    Cae- 
sar Wits  thus  able  to  rally  his  friends  to  fend 
off   the  dt-alh  strokes   that   the   conspirators 
would    have    inflicted.      The    conspiratorial 
leaders  were  the  members  of  the  Council  of 
State  Governments      The  daggers  they  pro- 
posed to   u.se  were   the  chief   Justices  of   the 
\arious    high    State    courts,    to    whom    they 
would   entrust,   under   the  resounding   label 
of    the  Court  of  the  Union."  the  power  to  re- 
v.ew  judgnieii'„s  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States  whenever  that  tribunal  dared 
to  inhibit  the  power  of  the  States.     It  should 
be  made  cleiu"  that  the  chief  Justices  of  the 
States  would  be  the  Instruments  of  thr  crime 
and    not    lUs    perpetrators      You    will    recall 
that  when  these  chief  Justices  sp<ike  through 
their  collective  voice,  the  Conference  of  Chief 
Justices,    in   condemnation    of   some   of    the 
transgressions  of    the  Supreme  Court,   they 
'sked  only  that  the  physician  heal  hinvself 
They  did   not  propoae  any  organic  changes. 
however   little    they   like   the  Court's   work 
Th-ir  r'-^x-rt  stated:  » 


'  Refxjrt  of  the  committee  on  Federal -State 
Relationships  as  Affected  by  Judicial   Decl- 

lor.s.  .\ugust  1958. 


"When  we  turn  to  the  specific  held  .,f  the 
eUect  of  Judicial  decisions  on  Federal-Siate 
relationships  we  c«.>me  at  once  to  the  question 
us  Uj  where  povMr  should  he  to  give  the  mu 
mate  Interpretation  to  the  Constitution  and 
to  the  laws  made  in  pursuance  thereof  under 
Uie  authority  of  the  United  States.  By  ne 
cesslty  and  by  alm.)st  universal  common  con' 
sent,  these  ultimate  powers  are  res,'arded  as 
being  vested  In  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  suites  Any  other  allocation  of  such 
{xjw-r  would  seem  to  lead  to  chaos." 

Even  in  the  absence  of  Caesars  murder 
however,  it  is  possible  to  poee  the  issue  raised 
by  Brutus:  whether  our  Caesar  has  been  un- 
duly .imbitlous  ai'd  grasping  of  power?  And 
implicit  In  this  question  Is  a  secoiid:  If  Cae- 
."iir's  ambitions  do  constitute  a  threat  to  the 
republic.  Is  assassination  the  aoproprlate 
method  for  dealing  with  that  threat? 

The  second  question  Is  easier  of  answer 
than  the  tirst.  Whether  Caesar  be  guilty  or 
not,  It  would  seem  patently  clear  that  his 
murder,  as  proposed,  must  be  resisted  lu 
consequences  could  only  be  costly  and  de- 
structue  call  conHtct  resulting  in"  the  crea- 
tion of  u  new  Caesar  in  the  place  of  the  old 
one,  a  new  Caesar  not  nearly  so  well-equipped 
to  perform  the  tafk  nor  even  so  benevolent 
as  Julius  himself. 

It  is  prota.ibly  because  of  the  obvious  ab- 
surdity of  the  method  chosen  for  limiting 
the  Supreme  Courts  power.=  that  there  la 
today  even  more  unanimity  in  opposition  to 
the  proposal  than  existed  when  Caesar  wag 
last  att.tcked— not  by  the  current  self-styled 
patricians,  but  by  the  plebeians  under  the 
leadership  of  Franklin  Delano  Roosevelt 
For  then  It  was  only  the  conservatives  that 
came  to  the  defense  of  the  Court:  the  liberals 
were  prepared  to  destroy  It  Today,  a.s  Prof 
Charles  Black  has  made  clear,  even  If  in 
rather  patronizing  tones,  the  conservatives 
are  solidly  lined  up  In  defen.se  of  an  institu- 
tion many  of  whose  decisions  are  repugnant 
to  them  -  The  conservatives  would  seem  to 
be  concerned  with  the  preservation  of  the 
Institution;  the  liberals  with  the  preservation 
of  the  benefits  that  the  current  Court  has 
awarded  them  For  the  latter  the  contents 
of  Caesar's  will  appears  to  make  the  differ- 
ence. 

It  would  seem,  therefore,  that  only  those 
close  to  the  lunatic  fringe,  the  Blrchers  and 
the  White  Citizens  Councils  and  others  of 
their  ilk.  are  prepared  to  support  the  pur- 
ported court-of-the-unlon  plan.  Even 
in  the  Council  of  State  Governtnents  the 
proposed  amendment  was  supported  by  a 
majority  of  only  one  vote.  The  few  legisla- 
tures that  have  voted  In  support  of  this 
amendment  are  those  normally  concerned 
with  their  war  on  Robin  Hood  and  similarly 
dangerous  radicals.  I  do  not  mean  to  sug- 
gest that  the  Court  Is  nut  in  danger  of 
being  restrained  But  I  do  think  that  the 
proposed  method  of  destruction  Is  not  a 
very  real  threat  unless  this  country  Is  al- 
ready closer  to  Gibbon's  Rome  than  to 
Caesar's. 

On  the  other  hand,  to  say  that  the  plan 
for  a  Court  of  the  Union  Is  an  al.isurdUy  Is 
not  to  answer  the  question  whether  Caes.ir 
suffers  from  an  excess  of  ambitions.  The 
great  debate  called  for  by  the  Chief  Justice 
at  the  American  Liiw  Institute  meeimg  last 
May  has  not  re. illy  concerned  Uself  with 
this  problem  The  great  debate  h:is  taken 
the  form  of  rhetorical  forays.  Each  side 
argues  that  the  proposed  limitation  on  the 
powers  of  the  Court  would  result  in  the 
removal  of  national  power  and  the  enhance- 
ment of  the  power  of  the  States  The 
forces  of  Casslus  and  Brutus  argue  that  this 
is  a  desirable  result  becau.se  the  dispersal  of 
government  power  is  the  only  means  of  as- 
surinis'  that  individual  liberty  will  not  bf 
tnxiden  under  the  tyrannous  boots  of  social- 
ist egalltarianlsm     Antony  contends  that  the 
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adoption  of  the  proposal  would  be  to  re- 
turn us  t.)  a  ira^niented  confederation  Im- 
potent to  carry  on  the  duties  of  government 
in  the  woiid  <>f  the  20th  century. 
Roosevelt's  word.s  about  a  "horse  and  buggy 
era"  are  this  tunc  used  in  defense  of  the 
Court.  With  all  due  respect,  I  submit  that 
the  essential  question  remains  unanswered. 
The  Talmud  tells  us  that  ambition  destroys 
Its  possessor.  Does  the  Court's  behavior  In- 
vite us  own  destruction? 

In  what  w.iys  is  It  charged  that  this  Caesar 
seeks  lor  power  that  does  not  belong  to  him? 
Some  such  iftsertions  can  be  rejected  as  the 
charges  of  disappointed  suitors.  But  there 
are  others  that  cannot  be  so  readily  dis- 
missed on  the  ground  of  the  malice  of  claim- 
ant. Allow  mc  to  itemize  a  few  of  the 
latter  to;;ether  with  some  supporting  testi- 
mony : 

Item.  The  Court  1k;s  unrc.;so!iably  in- 
fringed on  the  authority  committed  by  the 
Constitution  to  other  brandies  of  the  Gov- 
ernment. 

Listen  to  one  of  the  recent  witnesses: 

■The  claim  for  Judicial  relief  in  this  case 
strikes  at  one  of  the  fundamental  doctrines 
of  our  system  of  government,  the  separation 
of  powers  In  upholding  the  claim,  the 
Court  attempts  to  etlect  reforms  in  a  field 
which  the  Constitution,  as  plainly  as  can 
be.  has  committed  exclusively  to  t)ie  political 
process 

■"This  Court,  no  less  than  all  other 
branches  of  the  Governn^ent.  Is  bound  by  the 
Constitution.  The  Constitution  does  not 
confer  on  the  Court  blanket  authority  to 
step  into  every  sitUMtiini  where  the  political 
branch  may  have  fallen  short.  The  stability 
of  this  institution  ultimately  depends  not 
only  upon  its  being  alert  to  keep  the  other 
branches  of  Government  within  constitu- 
tional bounds  but  equally  upon  recognition 
of  the  limitations  on  the  Court's  own  func- 
tions in  the  constitutional  system." 

This  is  not  the  charge  of  a  Georgia  legis- 
lator. The.sc  are  the  words  of  Mr.  Justice 
Harlan,  spokeii  as  recently  as  last  February 
17.  in  H'f.sbcrru  v.  SaJidcrs. 

Item  The  Supreme  Court  has  severely  and 
unnecessarily  limited  the  power  of  the  States 
to  enforce  their  criminal  laws. 

Thus  one  recent  critic  had  this  to  say: 

'"The  rights  of  the  St.ites  to  develop  and 
enforce  their  own  judicial  procedures,  con- 
sistent with  the  141  h  amendment,  have  long 
been  rccoumzed  .is  essential  to  the  concept 
of  a  healthy  federalism  Those  rights  are 
today  attenuated  li  not  obliterated  In  the 
name  of  a  victory  fur  the  'struggle  for  per- 
sonal liberty."  But  the  Constitution  com- 
prehends another  ."struggle  of  equal  Im- 
portance arid  places  on  (the  Supreme  Court) 
the  burden  of  maintaining  it — the  struggle 
for  law  and  order.  I  repret  that  the  Court 
does  not  often  rccognu'e  that  each  defeat  In 
that  struggle  chips  away  Inexorably  at  the 
base  of  that  very  personal  liberty  which  it 
seeks  to  protect  One  is  reminded  of  the  ex- 
clamation of  Pyrrhus:  One  more  such  vic- 
tory •  •  •  and  we  are  utterly  undone.'  " 

"This  I  sl-.ould  tell  you.  is  not  the  confer- 
ence of  Clilet  Justices  complaining  about  the 
abuses  of  Federal  habeas  corpus  practices; 
it  is  Mr.  Justice  Clark  expressing  his  dis- 
satisfaction  In   Fay    v.   Noia.' 

Item.  The  Court  has  revived  the  evils  of 
"substantive  due  pnx;ess."  the  cardinal  sin 
committed  by  the  Hughes  Court,  and  the 
one  that  aluMt^t  briju^ht  about  its  destruc- 
tion. 

Here  another  expert   witnesses  has  said: 

"Finally.  I  deein  tlii.s  application  of  'cruel 
and  unusual  punishment'  fo  novel  that  I  sus- 
pect the  Court  wa.s  hard  put  t-o  find  a  way 
to  ascribe  to  the  framers  of  the  Constitution 
the  result  reached  today  rather  than  to  Its 
own  notions  of  ordered  liberty.     If  this  case 


Involved  economic  regxilation,  the  present 
Court's  allergy  to  substantive  due  process 
would  surely  save  the  statute  and  prevent 
the  Court  from  Imposing  its  own  philosophi- 
cal predilections  upon  State  legishitures  or 
Congress.  I  fail  to  .see  why  the  Court  deems 
it  more  appropriate  to  write  into  the  Consti- 
tution its  own  abstract  notions  of  how  best 
to  handle  the  narcot.cs  problem,  for  it  ob- 
viously cannot  match  either  the  States  or 
Congress  in  expert  undestaiidlng." 

This  Is  the  hand  as  well  as  the  voice  of  Mr. 
Justice  White  in  Robui.ioii   v.  Califoniia.'- 

Item.  The  Court  has  usurped  the  powers 
of  the  National  Legislature  in  rewritiiig  stat- 
utes to  express  its  own  policy  rather  than 
executing  the  decisions  made  by  the  branch 
of  Government  charged  witii  that  responsi- 
bility. 

Listen  to  two  deponents  whose  right  to 
speak  to  such  an  issue  is  not  ordinarily 
challenged. 

'"What  the  Court  appears  to  have  done  i.s 
to  create  not  simply  a  duty  of  Inspection, 
but  an  absolute  duty  to  discovery  of  all  de- 
fects; in  short,  it  has  made  the  B.  &  O.  the 
insurer  of  the  conditiorLs  of  all  premises  anci 
equipment,  whether  its  own  or  others,  upon 
which  its  employees  may  work.  This  is 
wholly  salutary  principle  of  compensation 
for  industrial  Injury  incorporated  'oy  work- 
men's compensation  stiitutes.  but  it  is  not 
the  one  created  by  th"  FELA.  which  premises 
liability  upon  negligence  of  the  employing 
railroad.  It  is  my  view  that,  as  a  matter  o: 
policy,  employees  such  as  the  petitioner,  who 
are  injured  in  the  course  of  their  employ- 
ment, should  be  entitled  t-j  prompt  and  ade- 
quate compensation  regaruie.'s  of  the  em- 
ployer's negligence  and  free  from  traditional 
commonlaw  rules  limiting  recovery.  But 
Congress  has  elected  a  di-Terent  lest  of  liL;- 
bility  which,  uiitil  changed,  courts  are 
obliged  to  apply." 

No,  those  are  not  the  words  of  Mr.  Justice 
Frankfurter,  but  those  of  this  succes^^jr.  Mr. 
Justice  Goldberg,  in  S}icnkcr  v.  Baltimore  dr 
Ohio  R.  Co." 

Listen  to  the  same  criticism  in  even  more 
strident  tones: 

"The  present  case  •  •  *  will,  I  think,  be 
marked  as  the  baldest  attempt  by  judges 
In  modern  times  to  spin  their  own  philosophy 
into  the  fabric  of  the  law.  in  derogation  of 
the  will  of  the  legislature." 

Here  we  have  Mr.  Justice  Dotiglas  in  dissent 
from  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Justice  Black  in 
Arizona  v.  California.' 

Item.  The  Court  writes  or  rewTites  law  for 
the  purpose  of  conferring  benefits  on  Negroes 
that  It  would  not  afford  to  others. 

I  offer  here  some  testimony  endorsed  by 
Justices  Harlan.  Clarke,  and  Stewart,  In 
NAACP  v.  Button:  - 

"No  member  of  this  Court  would  disagree 
that  the  validity  of  State  action  claimed  to 
Infringe  rights  assured  by  the  14th  amend- 
ment Is  to  be  Judged  by  the  same  basic  con- 
stitutional standard  whether  or  not  racial 
problems  are  involved.  No  worse  setback 
could  befall  the  great  principles  estiiblished 
by  Brown  v.  Board  of  Education,  347  U.S. 
483,  than  to  give  fairmlnded  persons  reiisons 
to  think  otherwise.  With  all  respect,  I  be- 
lieve that  the  striking  down  of  this  'Vir- 
ginia statute  cannot  be  squared  with  ac- 
cepted constitutional  doctrine  in  the  domain 
of  State  regulatory  power  over  the  legal  pro- 
fession. 

Item.  The  Court  disregards  precedents  at 
win  without  offering  adequate  reasons  for 
change. 

Mr.  Justice  Brennaii  puts  his  charge  in 
short  compass  in  Po?i  Av}cr!can  Airu-ays 
V,  United  States:  ■' 

"The  root  error,  as  I  see  it.  in  the  Court's 
decision   is   that   it    works   an   extraordinary 
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and  unwarranted  departure  from  the  settled 
principles  by  which  the  antitrust  and  reg- 
ulatory regimes  of  law  are  accommodated 
to  each  other." 

Item.  Tlie  Court  uses  its  Judgments  not 
only  to  resolve  the  case  before  it  but  to 
prepare  advisory  opinions  or  worse,  advisory 
opinions  that  do  not  advise. 

The  testimony  here  includes  the  following: 
"The  Court  haf  done  little  more  today  than 
to  supply  new  phrases — imprecise  in  scope 
and  uncertain  in  meaning — for  the  habeas 
corpus  vocabulary  for  district  court  Judges. 
And  becau.se  they  purport  to  establish  man- 
datory requirements  rather  than  guidelines, 
the  tests  elaborated  in  the  Court's  opinion 
run  the  serious  risk  of  becoming  talismanic 
phrases,  the  mechanistic  invocation  of  which 
will  alone  determine  whether  or  not  a  hear- 
ing is  to  be  had. 

"More  fundamentally,  the  enunciation  of 
an  el'iborate  set  of  sta:idards  governit^.g  ha- 
beas corpus  hearings  is  in  no  sense  required, 
or  even  invited,  in  order  to  decide  the  case 
*  *  *  and  the  many  pages  of  t.'ie  Court's 
opinion  wh'ch  set  these  standard^  forth  can- 
not, therefore,  be  justified  even  in  terms  of 
the  normal  function  of  dictum.  The  reasons 
for  the  rule  F.gp.inst  advisory  opinions  which 
purport  to  decide  questions  not  actually  in 
issue  are  too  well  established  to  need  repeat- 
ing at  this  late  date." 

This  is  not  the  plea  by  academic  followers 
of  Herbert  Wechsler  for  principled  decisions 
nor  even  an  argument  by  Wechsler's  oppo- 
nents for  ad  hoc  resolutions.  It  is  the  view 
of  Mr.  Justice  Stewart  in  Town.'ieiid  v.  Sain.^^ 
Item.  Not  unrelated  to  the  charge  just 
specified  is  the  proposition  that  the  Court 
seeks  out  constitutional  problems  when  It 
could  very  well  rest  judgment  on  less  lofty 
grounds. 

Here  is  the  Chief  Justice  himself  speaking 
in  Communist  Party  v.  Subversive  Actn-ities 
Control  Boa^d:  " 

"I  do  not  believe  that  strongly  felt  con- 
victions on  constitutional  questions  or  a  de- 
sire to  shorten  the  course  of  this  litigation 
justifies  the  Court  in  resolving  any  of  the 
constitutional  questions  presented  so  long 
as  the  record  makes  manifest,  as  I  think  it 
does,  the  existence  of  nonconstltutlonal 
questions  upon  which  this  phase  of  the  pro- 
ceedings should  be  adjudicated,  I  do  not 
think  that  the  Court's  action  can  be  Justi- 
fied." 

Item.  The  Court  has  unduly  circumscribed 
the  congressional  power  of  investigation. 

The  testimony  I  offer  here  is  not  that  of 
the  chairman  of  the  House  Un-American  Af- 
fairs Committee  nor  that  of  the  Birch  So- 
ciety. It  derives  from  Mr.  Justice  White's 
opinion  in  Gibsoji  v.  Florida  Investigation 
Coirnnittec :   - 

"Th.e  net  effect  of  the  Court's  decision  is,  of 
course,  to  insulate  from  effective  legislation 
the  time-proven  skills  of  the  Communist 
Party  in  subverting  and  eventually  control- 
ling legitimate  organizations.  Until  such  a 
group,  chosen  as  an  object  of  Communist 
Party  action,  has  been  effectively  reduced  to 
vassalage,  legislative  bodies  may  seek  no  in- 
formation from  the  organization  under  at- 
tack by  duty-bound  Communists.  'V\'hen  the 
job  has  been  done  and  the  legislative  com- 
mittee can  prove  it.  it  then  has  the  hollow 
privilege  of  recording  another  victory  for  the 
Communist  Party,  which  both  Congress  and 
this  Court  have  found  to  be  an  organization 
under  the  direction  of  a  foreign  power,  dedi- 
cated to  the  overthrow  of  the  Government 
if  necessary  by  force  and  violence." 

Item.  I  ■will  close  the  list  with  the  repeated 
charge  that  the  due  process  clause  of  the 
14th  amendment  as  applied  by  the  Court 
consists  only  of  the  "evanescent  standards" 
of    each   Judge's    notions    of    "natural    law." 
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The  charge  la  most  sirungly  supported  by  the 
opinions  of  Mr.  Justice  Black  In  Adam^on 
V  C  aU  forma  ^  and  Rix^in  v  CaLi/ornia,'  to 
which  I  commend  yny 

I  close  the  catalog  :H>t  because  It  Is  ex- 
hausted. These  coiidititute  taut  a  small  part 
of  Brutus'  Indictment  »nd  an  even  smaller 
prop<jrtion  of  the  wUnes.ses  prepared  to  tes- 
tify to  the  Court's  >y  ^-sp  tor  power  These 
witnesses  are  imprf.-^si've.  however,  for  they 
cire  cot  enemies  of  trte  Cuiirt  but  part  of  It 
Moreover,  their  dep'.aitioris  may  be  garnered 
simply  by  thumbing  tha  p<iges  of  the  recent 
volumes  of  the  US.  Ifieports.  which  is  exactly 
the  wny  that  my  partial  catalog  was  created. 
Let  me  make  cleat  that  this  testimony 
d'jes  not  prove  Caesats  guilt,  but  only  dem- 
onstrates that  these  ch.irges  cannot  be  dis- 
missed out  of  hand.  Tlie  fact  that  they  are 
endorsed  by  such  irre^jpoiislble  groups  a.^ 
would  support  the  {iroposed  constitutional 
•imtiiUment  does  not  add  to  their  validity. 
But  neither  does  such  support  Invalidate 
ti.em 

What  then  of  Antony  $  defenses  of  Caesr.r'' 
First  Is  the  pruposiilou  that  our  Caesar  has 
done  no  more  than  per.'i.rm  the  duties  with 
which  he  Is  charged  We  have  it  Iri.  m  no 
less  eminent  an  authority  than  Paul  PYeund 
that  the  Court  has  net  exceeded  its  func- 
tions ..nd  he  de.'ines  U.etn  thus: 

"First  of  ail.  the  Court  has  a  reiponslbtllty 
to  maintaiu  the  constitutional  order,  the 
distribution  of  public  power  and  the  limita- 
tion on  that  po*'er. 

"A  second  great  mission  of  the  Court  Is 
to  muntain  a  comrBna  market  of  conti- 
nental extent  ag.iln.u  St«te  barriers  or  SUite 
trade  p.'-eferences. 

"In  the  third  place,  there  falls  to  the  Court 
a  vital  role  In  the  pre^tsrvatlon  of  an  open 
society,  whose  governm Tit  Is  to  remain  both 
responsive  and  re-pousiole.  Responsive  gov- 
ernment requires  freed 'm  of  expression,  re- 
sponsible governme:; '  demands  fairness  of 
representation  " 

And  so,  Professor  Freund  suggests,  the 
Court  has  done  no  m'ire  -Jian  its  duty  and  he 
predicts  that  we  shall  b*-  jrateful  to  it"  '* 

'The  future  is  not  :|kt  ly  to  bring  a  lessen- 
ing of  i^overnmental  in'erventlon  in  our  per- 
sonal concerns.  And  .is  science  advances  Into 
outer  and  Inner  spacer  the  far  reaches  of  the 
galaxy  md  the  deep  recesees  of  the  mind — as 
physical  controls  beccune  possible  over  our 
genetic  and  our  psychic  constitutions,  we 
may  nave  reason  to  be  thankful  that  some 
limits  nre  set  by  our  1 ««,'.!  constitution.  We 
m  vy  hive  reason  to  b«  trr.iteful  that  we  are 
beini?  equipped  with  lott.il  controls,  with  de- 
cer;-,  procedures,  with  .vctss  to  the  centers  of 
decisionmaking,  and  participation  in  our 
secul.ir  destiny,  for  our  days  and  for  the  days 
we  =h.i!l  not  see" 

It  IS  not  clear  to  me  that  the  second  de- 
fense l.s  really  different  from  the  first.  Here 
we  are  met  with  the  proposition  that  the 
Court  politically  the  les-st  responsible  branch 
of  government,  has  proved  lt«elf  to  be  morally 
the  m  ..St  responsible  la  short,  the  Court 
has  acted  because  the  other  branches  of 
government.  State  and  National  have  failed 
to  act  And  a  parade  if  horribles  would  not 
be  Imaginary  that  m.ucSjed  before  us  the 
abuses  th.-t  the  community  has  rained  on  the 
Negroi  the  evils  of  McOirthylsm  and  the 
continued  restrictions  an  freedom  of  thought 
committed  by  the  NatSonal  Legislature;  the 
refusal  of  the  States  and  nhe  Nation  to  make 
It  possible  for  the  voices  of  the  disenfran- 
chised to  be  herird  *i*!ier  by  preventing 
groups  from  voting,  or  by  mechanisms  for 
continued  control  of  the  legislature  by  the 
politically  entrenched  '.ncUidlng  gerrvTnan- 
derlng,   and  subordination  of  majority  rule 


■■•332  U.S.  48.  68   (19471. 
"342  U.S.  165.  174  (1953) 
■'  Preund.  The  Supreme  Court   Under  At- 
tack. 25  U.  Pitt    L.  Rev.  1.  5-6   il963i 
•"  Id  ,  at  7. 


by  the  tllibubter  and  committee  control  of 
Congress.  LTie  police  tactics  that  violate  the 
most  treasured  rights  of  the  human  per- 
sonality, police  tactics  that  we  have  all  con- 
demned when  exercised  by  the  Nazis  and  the 
C(jmmiKilsts  Tins  list.  Km.  may  be  extended 
almi.-st  to  Infinity.  There  cm  be  little  doubt 
that  the  other  brinches  of  (jovornment  have 
failed  la  meeting  some  of  their  esaenlial 
obligations  to  provide  (  onstltutlonal  govern- 
ment. 

The  third  defense  Is  that  which  I  have 
1  tbeled  the  defense  of  Caesar's  will  It  Is  put 
most  frankly  and  tersely  by  Prof  John  Roche 
In  this  way,' 

"As  a  participant  In  American  society  In 
1963 — somewhat  removed  from  the  abstract 
world  of  democratic  political  thcory-I  am 
delighted  when  the  Supreme  Court  takes 
action  against  bad  policy  on  whatever  con- 
stitutional basis  It  can  est.;iblish  or  Invent 
In  short.  I  accept  Aristotle's  dictum  that 
the  essence  of  political  tragedy  Is  for  the 
go<xl  to  be  opposed  In  the  name  of  the  per- 
fect Thus,  while  I  wish  with  Professors 
Wechsler  and  Kurland.  Inter  alios,  that 
Supreme  Court  Justices  could  proceed  on 
the  same  principles  as  British  Judges.  It  does 
not  un.settle  or  irritate  me  when  they  be- 
have like  Amerlcan.5  Had  I  been  a  member 
of  the  Court  in  ls)54  I  would  unhesitatingly 
have  supported  the  constitutional  death 
sentence  on  racial  segregation,  even  though 
it  seems  to  me  that  In  a  properly  ordered 
demi>cratic  s'jclety  this  should  be  a  task  for 
the  legislature  To  paraphrnse  St  Augus- 
tine. In  this  world  one  must  take  his  breaks 
where  he  finds  them  " 

There  then  are  the  pleadings.  I  do  not 
pretend  to  a  capacity  to  decide  the  case.  It 
ceruilnly  Un't  ripe  for  summary  Judgment 
or  Judgment  on  the  pleadings.  I  am  fear- 
ful only  that  if  the  case  goes  to  issue  In  this 
manner,  the  result  will  be  chaos  whichever 
side  prevails  For.  like  Judge  Learned  Hand. 
I  am  apprehensive  that  If  nothing  pri,.tects 
our  democracy  and  freedom  except  the  bul- 
warks that  the  Court  can  erect,  we  are 
doomed  to  failure  Thus,  I  would  answer 
the  question  that  purports  to  be  mooted 
today.  wheiher  the  court-of-the-un!on 
amendment  should  be  promulgated.  In  the 
words  of  that  great  Judge:  " 

And  so,  to  sum  up.  I  believe  that  for  by 
far  the  greater  part  of  their  work  It  is  a 
condition  upon  the  success  of  our  system 
that  the  Judges  should  be  independent,  and  I 
do  not  uelleve  that  their  Independence 
should  be  Impaired  because  of  their  con- 
stitutional function.  But  the  price  of  this 
immunity.  I  insist.  Is  that  they  should  not 
have  the  hist  word  In  those  basic  conflicts 
of  right  and  wrong— between  those  whose 
endless  Jar  Justice  resides'  You  may  isk 
then  what  will  become  of  the  fundamental 
principles  of  equity  and  falrplay  which  our 
constitutions  enshrine;  and  whether  I  seri- 
ously believe  that  unsupported  they  will 
serve  merely  as  cDunsels  of  moderation.  I 
do  not  think  that  anyone  can  say  what  will 
be  left  of  those  principles;  I  do  not  know 
whether  they  will  serve  only  as  counsels; 
but  this  much  I  think  I  do  know— that  a 
society  so  riven  that  the  spirit  of  moderation 
Is  gone,  no  court  can  save,  that  a  society 
where  that  spirit  flourishes,  no  court  need 
.s^tve;  that  In  a  society  which  evades  Its  re- 
sponsibility by  thursting  upon  the  courts 
the  nurture  of  that  spirit,  that  spirit  In  the 
end  win  perish  " 

I  find  then  that  I  have  come  neither  to 
praise  nor  to  bury  Caesar  I  should  only 
remind  those  who  would  destroy  Caesar  of 
the  self-destruction  to  which  the  noble 
Brutus   was  brought;    nor  can   the  Antonys 


among  us— who  would  use  Caesar  fur  their 
own  ends— rejoice  at  his  ultimate  fai^ 
For  Caes<ir  himself.  I  sh.nild  borrow  the  ad 
vice  given  Cromwell  by  Wolsev  'I  ch.irge 
thee,  tling  away  ambition  By  "that  sin  fell 
the  angels" 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  l.s  ihere 
furthrr  moniiiu;  busnifsi.?  if  not.  morn- 
ing business  is  closed. 
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AMENDMENT   (.)F  FXDREIGN  ASSIST- 
ANCE ACT  OF   l'*tJl 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objecti'jn,  the  Chair  lays  before  the 
SenaU'  the  unfini.shed  bu.s;iiis.s  hr 
11J8) 

The  Senate  re.sumtd  the  con.sidt'iation 
of  the  bill  TI.R.  11380'  tu  anifud  fur- 
ther the  Foreign  Assi.sLaiice  Act  of  1961. 
as  amcfided.  and  for  o'her  purpo.ses 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
I  Mr.  MoKSE  I . 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
sug^'est  the  ab.~.ence  of  a   ijuoium 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

M.".  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President.  I 
a.sk  unarum.  us  con.sciii  that  the  ordor 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  s. .  ordiicd 


VIETNAM— PRFINCH  VIEW  ABOUT 
1  HE  WESTS  PRESENT  POLICY 

Mr.  MORSE  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  at 
thi.s  point  in  the  Record  an  article  en- 
titled Too  Late  in  Vietnam''"  published 
in  the  macazine  the  Ect)nomlst  for  June 
27,  1964  The  article  was  written  by  a 
French  reporter.  The  article  set.s  forth, 
as  the  views  of  an  eyewitness,  what  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  and  the  Senator 
from  Ala.ska  !  Mr.  CJri'emno]  have  been 
sayinu  for  5  or  6  months  on  the  floor  of 
the  Senate  concerning  our  activitie.s  In 
South  Vietnam.  I  hope  Senators  will 
read  the  article. 

There  beiuK  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[Prom  the  Economist.  June  27.  19641 
Indochina:  Too  L.^te  in  Vietnam? 
I  The  following  article,   from  a  French  re- 
porter on  South  Vietnam    gives  a  dissenting 
French  view  about  the  West's  present  policy 
there,  i 

The  situation  In  South  Vietnam  is  going 
from  bad  to  worse.  General  Khanh's  regime 
Is  In  a  parlous  state  His  government  is  not 
In  a  position  to  win  the  war  Nor  can  it 
w.ige  peace,  or  administer  the  provinces  or 
inject  a  little  life  Into  the  economy  which  Is 
In  a  disastrous  condition. 

The  army's  heart  Is  not  In  the  ft^tht  with 
the  VIetcong.  It  Is  ashamed  of  waging  a 
civil  war,  It  Is  ridden  with  cliques  and  it 
lives  In  a  perpetual  climate  of  su.s}>ected 
Coups  d'etat  "EXjn't  come  home,"  a  Viet- 
namese army  cor{»  commander  who  is  also 
a  member  of  the  revolutionary  committee 
wrote  recently  to  c<^)mpatrlotK,  living  In 
France,  "I  am  staying  on  because  I  have  a 
I.irge  family  t.o  feed,  but  there's  cha^*  every- 
where " 


A  westerner  visiting  the  covmtryslde  not 
long  ago  was  held  up  for  half  a  day  by  a 
Vietconp  detachment  While  he  was  walt- 
irft  he  was  surjinsed  to  see  several  Oovem- 
ment  soldiers  walking  casually  and  unarmed 
tnrough  the  village  and  asked  his  guards 
ft'hv  they  did  not  arrest  them.  "They  come 
fr  ini  |i'  '"("''l  government  outpost].  We  have 
jTjven  them  permission  to  do  their  shopping 
ti'ere"  c.ime  the  answer. 

On  another  (x-caslon,  a  French  reporter 
Wis  out  in  the  held  with  an  artillery  battery 
that  w.is  advised  by  an  American  captain. 
The  two  stopped  to  have  a  drink,  and  when 
[iiev  came  out  of  the  hut  were  surprised  to 
see  the  column  about  to  make  off  In  an  un- 
ex[>ected  direction.  "We  have  Just  heard 
there  is  a  strong  Vletc-ong  barrier  on  the 
road. "  the  Vietnamese  commander  explained, 
■so  we  shall  take  another  route."  "But  you 
CAii  attack  and  break  It  up  with  your  guns." 
said  the  iu'itonished  reporter.  "If  he" — 
designating  the  American  offlcer  with  his 
he.iU— '^'ou.^  t<i  go.  he  is  free  to  do  so.  But 
thi.s  is  not  our  war."  replied  the  Vietnamese 
officer,  climbing  Into  his  Jeep  and  leading  the 
convoy  off  m  the  opposite  direction  from  the 
enemy. 

riicre  Is  no  limit  to  such  stories.  This 
s".;egests  that  the  leaders  of  the  Vietnamese 
army  and  the  ministers  in  Saigon  would  be 
well  ad\lsed  to  look  for  opportunities  to 
negotuue  a  peace  But  they  are  too  fright- 
ened of  the  Conununlsts  to  dare.  They  fear 
that  they  would  be  tricked  and  then  liqui- 
dated Tlie  men  now  in  power  are  haunted 
bv  the  memory  of  the  purges  the  Vletmlnh 
cirried  out  in  1945  and  1946  among  the 
""bourgeois"  parties  allied  with  it.  The  sur- 
vivors of  the  two  uUranationalist  parties,  the 
Dal-Vlet  I  the  greater  Vietnam  Party)  and 
the  Vietnam  Quoc  Dam  Dang  (the  Viet- 
namese Kuomlntangi .  who  are  at  present, 
though  barely,  represented  In  the  govern- 
ment, have  neither  forgotten  nor  forgiven 
the  Communists.  An  intelligent  and  civil- 
ized Vietnamese  diplomat  told  me  recently: 

We  are  irrevocably  against  the  Communists 
as  we  were  against  Diem.  We  shall  never 
treat  with  them  If  we  did,  we  would  be 
signing  our  death  warrants.  If  the  only 
way  out  were  to  negotiate  I  would  prefer  to 
leave  Vietnam  forever  and  take  out  French 
naturalizatioii  papers." 

Tlie  trouble,  from  the  point  of  view  of 
these  men.  is  that  today,  after  20  years  of 
civil  war.  the  majority  of  the  population, 
save  for  some  of  the  middle  class  and  the 
Catholics,  are  so  weary  of  strife,  of  pxjlice 
rule  and  of  economic  stagnation  that  they 
would  be  ready  to  endorse  any  regime,  any 
team,  c.ip.ible  of  bringing  peace.  Needless 
t )  s.iy.  this  does  not  favor  General  Khanh 
•ind  Ills  juiita. 

The  best  gage  of  popular  feeling  is  the 
attitude  of  the  Buddhist  clergy.  They  are 
lending  .m  increa.'^ingly  attentive  ear  to  ad- 
vocates of  neutralism  and  critclzing  more 
and  more  bitterly  the  government's  Inability 
to  produce  peace.  At  the  other  extreme  the 
Catholics-  tlie  hard  core  of  whom  are  the 
refugees  from  Tonkin — are  charging  Gen- 
eral Khanh  with  doing  too  little  to  wage 
the  war.  Tlie  hostility  between  the  two 
religious  groups,  with  the  memories  of  the 
Diem  regime's  persecution  of  the  Buddhists 
still  not  he. lied,  has  again  been  reaching 
critical  proportions.  Thus,  recently,  the 
ViPtn  imese  Catholic  hierarchy  has  openly 
de:  ended  Ma  J.  Dang  Sy,  the  Catholic  and 
"valiant  anti-Communist  warrior"  who  gave 
the  order  to  lire  on  the  Buddhist  demon- 
strators at  Hue  on  May  8,  1963. 

In  this  situation  the  rebel  movement,  the 
Liberation  Front  of  South  Vietnam,  has 
taken  a  very  adroit  line.  It  Insists  It  Is  not 
a  communist  movement  and  would  be  con- 
tent for  a  neutralist  "bourgeois"  govern- 
ment to  be  set  up  In  Saigon.  It  says  that 
It  is  not  a  North  Vietnamese  pawn;  that  It 
means   to   respect   the    "autonomy"   of   the 
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south  in  relation  to  the  "brothers"  of  the 
north.  It  Is  not  even  possible  to  say  these 
claims  are  false — only  time  can  show  that. 
Meanwhile  they  serve  to  point  the  contrast 
with  the  all  too  open  American  support  for 
General  Khanh.  Today,  he  enjoys  the 
backing  neither  of  the  Buddhists  nor  of 
the  famous  "sects"  that  have  stayed  clear 
of   any  commitments. 

Probably  a  truly  free  vote  would  show 
that  the  great  majority  of  the  Vietnamese 
want  two  things — peace  and  independence 
both  from  the  Americans  and  North  Viet- 
nam. But  even  then  it  would  not  be  possible 
to  ignore  the  problem  posed  by  tlie  libera- 
tion front,  with  its  roots  stretching  every- 
where, its  cadres  who  are  the  most  honest 
and  energetic  in  the  country,  and  above  all 
its  formidable  army.  The  only  question  is 
whether  it  can  be  crushed — as  the  Ameri- 
cans have  so  far  vainly  tried  to  do — or 
tamed  by  being  brought  into  the  open,  in 
political  and  parliamentary  terms,  with  all 
that  that  implies,  in  particular  in  terms  of 
a  socialist-run  economy. 

The  more  time  passes,  the  harder  it  be- 
comes to  ignore  this  second  possibility. 
little  as  It  cheers  anyone  in  the  West.  The 
Americans  are  trying  to  bolt  the  frontiers 
and  cut  off  northern  aid.  This  is  what  the 
French  did  on  the  frontiers  of  Algeria,  but 
without  success,  because  the  conflict  was 
In  the  first  place  an  Internal  one.  To 
threaten  Peiping  with  reprisals  is  of  no  use 
when  the  sources  of  the  civil  war  lie  in 
South  Vietnam  itself. 

From  numerous  conversations  with 
leaders  In  North  Vietnam  and  the  libera- 
tion front  and  from  what  has  been  learned 
of  their  positions  behind  closed ,  doors  at 
international  communist  meetings,  this  cor- 
respondent Is  convinced  that  it  would  be  an 
error  for  the  West  to  look  for  a  solution  in 
Peiplng.  To  deal  with  the  Chinese  as  if 
they  were  already  the  masters  of  Vietnam 
would  be  to  pull  the  rug  from  under  the 
feet  of  the  Vietnamese  in  Hanoi  and  the 
underground,  who  are  strongly  nationalist 
in  their  outlook.  The  asseat  of  Mr.  Mao 
Tse-tung  would  be  necessary.  But  first 
one  must  negotiate  with  the  Vietnamese 
themselves. 

The  fact  is  that  there  are  American 
troops  In  South  Vietnam  today,  but  not 
Chinese  ones,  and  If  the  South  Vietnamese 
have  no  stomach  for  the  fight  with  their 
brothers  in  the  Vietcong.  it  will  be  very 
hard  to  screw  them  up  to  a  more  combative 
spirit.  Vietnamese  affairs  are,  after  all, 
those  of  the  Vietnamese  more  than  of 
America  or  China.  The  day  General  Khanh 
wishes  to  deal  with  his  communist  com- 
patriots he  will  not  need  a  go-between.  His 
own  brother  is  a  high  offlcial  in  Hanoi  con- 
trolling North  Vietnamese  industry.  Most 
of  the  families  of  this  unhappy  country  are 
similarly  divided,  with  members  on  both 
sides. 

GERMANY  AND  EtJROPE 

The  European  wozld  is  composed  of  many 
states  of  various  character,  whose  differences, 
whose  exertions,  whose  mental  competition 
make  up  our  civilization.  Many  of  these 
states  are  weak,  but  some  are  very  strong. 
If  we  allow  the  strong  and  powerful  to  prey 
upon  the  small  and  feeble,  our  existing 
civilization  will  be  impaired,  enfeebled,  if 
not  destroyed — its  stimulating  varieties  will 
be  killed  and  extirpated — a  monotonous  and 
sluggish  uniformity  will  soon  pervade,  de- 
form, and  degrade  the  whole.  The  rights  of 
the  smaller  states  are  not  to  be  maintained 
merely  as  barren  rights;  they  are  to  be  main- 
tained for  the  same  reason  as  liberty  in  gen- 
eral, because  they  tend  to  promote  move- 
ment and  variety,  progress  of  thought,  and 
play  of  mind  throughout  the  civilized  world. 
Equality  is  the  bane  of  states  within;  uni- 
formity is  the  bane  of  states  without — the 
bane  of  the  world  at  large.    Some  years  ago 


it  would  have  been  thought  absurd  to  speak 

of  Germany  as  a  large  state  whose  force 
could  injure  a  smaller  one.  It  was  kno"wn 
as  what  it  Is,  an  ill-knit,  half-decomjxjsed, 
headless  mass;  and  because  It  was  useful  for 
ordinary  and  useful  for  combined  action,  it 
was  believed  ft  would  be  Incapable  of  spas- 
modic and  irritable  misdeeds.  But  just  be- 
cause it  is  headless,  it  Is  active  in  what  is 
evil  as  "well  as  inactive  In  what  Is  good.  Two 
great  powers  have  competed  for  the  head- 
ship; and  a  people,  good  In  themselves,  but 
unskilled  in  politics,  untemi>ered  by  ex- 
perience, uncalculatlng  and  unforeseelng,  are 
naturally  tempted  by  the  foolish  flattery  of 
two  courts  which  hope  to  win  them  by  trying 
to  please  them.  Germany  has  the  besetting 
evil  of  a  large  territory — disunion;  it  has  a 
great  curse  to  a  civilized  people — absolute 
government;  and  yet  it  has  the  worst  evils 
of  the  most  contracted  community — it  is  now 
ruled  by  a  blast  of  popular  impulse,  like  a 
petty  town  republic,  whose  people  met  in 
the  marketplace  and  voted  offhand  as  their 
own  fancies  dictated.  Germany  Is  not  a 
power  to  be  indulged  because  she  is  divided; 
she  is  rather  to  suspected  and  resisted  on 
that  very  account;  for  in  her  present  state 
her  foreign  affairs  are  guided  by  vying  des- 
pots outbidding  each  other  for  the  favor  of 
the  masses.  She  has  the  unscrupulousness 
of  despotism,  and  the  impulsiveness  of 
democracy. 

Mr,  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  in  the 
last  paragraph  of  the  article  by  the 
French  correspondent  it  is  pointed  out 
that  the  military  dictator  Khanh,  whom 
we  are  supporting  in  South  Vietnam  with 
American  blood  as  well  as  money  to  the 
tune  of  $3.5  billion,  has  a  brother  who  is 
the  director  of  all  industry  in  North  Viet- 
nam. 

For  5  or  6  months  in  my  speeches  I 
have  said  that  in  South  Vietnam  we  are 
dealing  with  a  civil  war  problem.  The 
Pentagon  almost  goes  into  a  political 
paralytic  stroke  when  someone  suggests 
that  we  are  involved  in  a  civil  war  in 
South  Vietnam.  But  so  we  are  and  have 
been  from  the  beginning.  As  I  said  Sat- 
urday, if  we  go  into  South  Vietnam  and 
into  North  Vietnam,  so  far  as  the  people 
are  concerned,  we  cannot  tell  the  differ- 
ence because  they  are  all  of  one  na- 
tionality and  race.  But  unfortunately 
the  people  in  North  Vietnam  have  been 
sucked  in  by  communism.  The  people  in 
South  Vietnam  are  being  dominated  by 
a  military  dictatorship.  The  people  in 
North  or  South  Vietnam  do  not  know 
what  freedom  is.  As  the  Republican 
Representative  whom  I  quoted  last  week 
wTote  to  me,  the  people  of  Vietnam  would 
not  recognize  democracy  if  they  met  it 
on  the  streets  of  Saigon,  for  they  have 
never  been  allowed  to  enjoy  it  in  either 
North  or  South  Vietnam. 


AMENDMENT  OF  FOREIGN  ASSIST- 
ANCE ACT  OF  1961 

The  Senate  resumed  the  considera- 
tion of  the  bill  <H.R.  11380)  to  amend 
further  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of 
1961,  as  amended,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

A    NEW    LOOK    AT   FOREIGN    AID 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  we 
are  nearing  both  the  halfway  point  in 
the  decade  of  development,  and  the  end 
of  the  current  term  of  the  incumbent 
administration.  This  is  an  opportune 
time  for  taking  a  new  look  at  foreign  aid 
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so  that  we  may  Intelligently  chart  our 
course  for  the  years  ahead. 

For  the  foreign  aid  program,  these 
haTe  been  an  eventful  4  years.  Since 
1960,  support  for  foreign  aid  has  sub- 
stantially increased  in  the  United  States, 
and  the  tempo  of  foreign  aid  activity 
has  been  stepped  up  around  the  world. 
Today,  few  question  the  need  for  a 
strong,  effective  foreign  aid  program. 

Both  of  our  political  parties  have  con- 
tinued to  support  foreign  aid.  despite 
disagreements  about  Its  .size  and  content 
The  1964  Republican  Party  platform 
while  suggesting  revisions,  recognizes 
that  foreign  aid  is  a  vital  national  pro- 
gram, as,  indeed,  will  the  Democratic 
Party  platform. 

Public  support  for  foreign  aid  has 
continued.  The  polls  show  that  an  in- 
creasing number  of  Americans  consider 
foreign  aid  essential.  Support  among 
business  leaders  continues  to  Increase, 
reflecting  the  growln?  awareness  of 
American  businessmen  of  the  impor- 
tance of  foreigm  aid  in  developing  a  com- 
munity of  free  and  prosperous  nations 

INCREASED     IKTTENATION  \L     COOPERATION     IN 
rOREICN     AID 

Following  our  example,  other  coun- 
tries have  begun  to  play  a  more  signif- 
icant role  in  foreign  aid  We  can  be 
proud  of  our  leadership  in  launching  the 
great  international  development  effort 
now  underway.  Today,  foreign  aid  Is  not 
just  an  American  program,  or  even  a 
program  of  the  developed  nations.  It  Is 
an  international  program,  supported  by 
nations  large  and  small,  rich  or  poor. 

A  dramatic  example  of  the  kind  of  In- 
ternational cooperation  now  taking  place 
in  foreign  aid  Is  the  development  of  the 
Mekong  River  Bastn  in  southeast  Asia, 
in  which  the  United  States.  Canada,  the 
Philippines.  Australia,  the  United  King- 
dom. New  Zealand.  Japan,  India.  France. 
Pakistan,  Iran,  the  Republic  of  China, 
and  Israel  all  are  participating.  Top- 
ographic maps  are  being  prepared  by 
the  Americans  and  Canadians.  The 
Canadians  and  F^lpinos  are  preparing 
damsite  and  irrigation  plans.  Geolog- 
ical studies  for  the  damsite  are  being 
conducted  by  the  Australians. 

US.  engineers  are  studying  rainfall 
and  stream  flow.  Navipational  work  Is 
being  carried  out  by  the  United  Kingdom 
and  New  Zealand.  Japanese  and  Amer- 
ican engineers  are  preparlnir  en^'lneerins,' 
studies  for  dam  construction  FYench 
scientists  are  investigating  the  effects  of 
proposed  dams  on  sedimentation  and 
fisheries.  Japanese.  French,  and  United 
States  engineers  are  preparint;  recon- 
naissance surveys  on  irrigation  and 
power  development.  Pakistan  Is  plan- 
ning an  irrigation  distribution  .«;ystem  for 
one  dam.  Israel  is  asaisting  with  irritja- 
tion  design  at  another.  Israel,  the  Re- 
public of  China,  and  Iran  have  donated 
materials.  Various  international  orga- 
nizations also  are  perticipatine.  includ- 
ing the  UJi.  Special  Fund,  which  is  sup- 
porting a  hydrographic  survey;  the  world 
meteorological  organization,  which  is  as- 
sisting with  rainfall  and  streamflow  sur- 
veys: UNESCO,  which  is  studyintz  v^-avr 
volume  and  density;  and  the  U.N.  Pood 
and  Agriculture  Organization,  which  is 
setting  up  experimental   farms      Other 


technical  eissistance  is  being  provided  by 
the  International  Labor  Organization 
and  the  International  Atomic  Energy 
Agency. 

rORTIGN    AID    OBJECTIVES    RECONSIDERED 

Despite  increased  acceptance,  foreign 
aid  is  still  plagued  by  questions  about  1U> 
objectives  and  doubts  about  its  effective- 
ness. 

The  major  question  about  objectives  Is 
whether  foreien  aid  should  be  primarily 
a  political  or  an  eci"):.omic  program 
Those  makin?  the  political  aru'ument 
contend  that  foreign  aid  should  be  used 
to  support  the  foreign  policy  obiectives 
and  security  needs  of  the  United  Slat«".s. 
and  that  economic  development  should 
be  a  secondary  consideration  Those 
wh(j  argue  for  the  economic  point  of  view 
say  that  lasting  economic  and  political 
benefits  can  be  achieved  from  foreign  aid 
only  if  it  is  used  for  long-range  economic 
development. 

The  fact  that  forei-jn  aid  has  at- 
tempted to  serve  both  of  these  objectives 
has  led  some  to  argue  that  the  program 
lacks  clearcut  purt)ose  and  direction. 
Some  have  even  soui^hl  to  devi.ie  ways 
of  separating  the  long-term  itunomic 
from  the  short-term  political,  only  to 
realize  the  difficulties  of  separating  polit- 
ical from  economic  factors 

Earlier  this  year  a  presidential  com- 
mission found  that  it  would  bt>  difficult  to 
improve  u[x>n  the  present  form  and 
urganiz^ition  of  foreign  aid  Implicit  in 
this  decision  wa-s  the  recognition  that  the 
program  serves  a  dual  political  and  eco- 
nomic purpose,  which  in  turn  is  best 
served  by  tlie  present  structure  and  func- 
tions of  tlie  foreign  aid  agency  Perhaps 
as  a  result  of  this  decision,  it  will  now 
be  possible  to  arrive  at  a  concensus  that 
foreign  aid  is  both  a  i>olitical  aiid  an 
economic  program,  and  that  these  two 
purposes  are  Interrelated  and  insepa- 
rable. 

Foreign  aid  is  an  economic  program 
It  seeks  to  increase  Uie  economic 
strength  and  vitality  of  nations  strug- 
gling to  free  themselves  from  the  trap  of 
poverty.  But  foreign  aid  is  also  a  jxi- 
litical  program  It  sef'ks  to  promote  the 
freedom  and  democratic  growth  of  less- 
developed  countries  and  the  creation  of  a 
community  of  free  and  prosi>ervjus  na- 
tions 

Within  each  developing  countrv',  eco- 
nomic ar.d  {xihtical  development  are  part 
of  a  circular  proi-e.ss  m  which  .«^'lf-gov- 
ernment  depends  upon  economic  survival, 
which  in  turn  depends  up<jn  a  framewo:  k 
of  law  and  administration  conducive  to 
economic  activity  In  order  for  a  coun- 
try to  develop,  political  as  well  as  eco- 
nomic factors  therefore  must  be  taken 
jointly  inu.>  account  in  providing  assi.st- 
ance. 

Some  critics  of  the  foreign  aid  program 
insi.st  that  it  directs  resources  from  do- 
mestic consumption.  This  argument  is 
misleading  in  that  it  implies  that  the 
foreign  aid  pn^eram  is  unique  in  this  re- 
spect In  reality  all  the  principle  iiu^tru- 
ments  of  our  foreign  p<jiicy  divert  re- 
sources— our  military  forces,  our  diplo- 
matic community,  our  .'^pace  program — 
as  well  as  the  aid  program  But  if  ont» 
understands  the  true  function  of  foreign 
aid    as  one  essential  instniment  of  our 


foreign  policy,  then  one  will  accept  It  a<  a 
normal  tool  which  the  United  States 
must  use  in  exercising  its  role  as  de- 
fender of  the  free  world. 

APPRAISAL  or  THE  ErrECTIVENES.S  OF  FOREIGN 
AID 

Questions  about  the  elTectiveness  of 
foreign  aid  as  an  instrument  of  foreign 
policy  are  to  be  expected.  How  effective 
has  It  been?  The  results  of  the  Marshal! 
plan,  both  wonomic  and  military,  are 
apparent.  Tlie  results  of  assistance  to 
the  le-ss-develoiK-d  countries,  on  the  other 
hand,  are  more  difficult  to  assess,  largely 
b«'cau.se  they  are  inconclusive  In  foreign 
aid  as  in  piolitics  it  pays  to  wait  uiuil  the 
result,s  are  in. 

This  takes  time  and  patience.  Only 
after  10  years  were  we  able  to  evaluate 
the  Marshall  plan  Decades  will  be  re- 
quired before  the  effectiveness  of  assist- 
ance to  the  less-developed  countries, 
which  lack  an  industrial  base  and  finan- 
cial resources,  can  be  adequately  as- 
.sessed — either  the  actual  development  of 
the.se  countries,  or  the  political  benefits 
to  be  gained  from  providing  a.ssistance 

After  Investing  about  $105  billion  In 
foreign  aid  since  1946.  how  can  we 
reckon  its  results  in  the  less  developed 
world,  which  has  received  about  $55  bil- 
lion, while  Euroi>e  and  Japan  received 
about  $50  billion?  Of  the  $55  billion, 
about  $3  billion  was  for  UNRRA  and 
other  postwar  rehabilitation,  while  an- 
other $6  billion  was  food  for  peace;  $15 
billion  was  for  military  assistance  hs 
such,  while  another  $21  billion  was  for 
related  economic  aid  under  what  Is  now 
called  "supporting  assistance."  The  re- 
maining $13  billion  was  long-term  as- 
sistance, primarily  economic  In  charac- 
ter. Of  this,  technical  assistance,  which 
originated  in  the  Point  4  program,  was 
about  $2  billion.  Export-Import  Bank 
loans  were  another  $5  billion. 

EVALl-ATlON  OF  SECtRrTT  ASSISTANCE 

Security  assistance,  which  Includes 
military  assistance  together  with  related 
economic  aid.  has  consumed  two-thirds 
of  all  aid  funds,  counting  food  for  peace, 
Invested  In  the  less  developed  countries 
since  1950.  How  can  the  results  of  this 
assistance  be  measured'  One  measure 
is  the  success  of  particular  countries  in 
resisting  the  Communists  In  Korea,  the 
r<immunists  were  fought  to  a  standstill 
and  half  the  country  remains  free  of 
Communist  rule  Taiwan  has  been  en- 
abled to  reach  economic  self-sufficiency 
partly  by  virtue  of  its  military  readiness. 
The  tenuous  independence  of  Laos  has 
been  supported  by  arming  non-Commu- 
nist forces.  India  was  able  to  fight  back 
after  Red  Chinese  aggro.s.sion  and  now  is 
better  prepared  to  meet  future  attack. 
In  Latin  America,  we  have  a.ssisted 
Venezuela  in  combating  internal  Com- 
munist subversion  throu'-h  \arious  i)ro- 
i;rams  of  military  and  paramilitary  as- 
sistance. 

Another  measure  of  the  efTectivene.ss 
of  military  a.ssistance  is  the  increased 
military  strength  of  the  free  world  re- 
sulting from  increased  military  capabil- 
ity in  the  less  developed  countries. 

A  third  measure  of  the  effectiveness  of 
military  assistance  is  the  extent  to  which 
local  forces  have  relieved  the  United 
States  from  having  to  station   Its  own 
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tnx>ps  abroad.  This  has  had  an  Incal- 
culably good  effect  on  the  development  of 
our  own  country,  and  this  in  turn  has 
helped  strengthen  America's  position  In 

world  affairs. 

JVALCATION    OF    DEVELOPMENT    ASSISTANCE 

Counting  food  for  peace,  one-third  of 
all  aid  funds  invested  in  the  less-devel- 
oped countries  since  1950  has  been  de- 
voted to  nonmilitary  development  as- 
sistance This  includes  development 
loans  and  grants,  technical  assistance 
and  related  activities.  By  contrast  with 
security  a.ssistance.  the  purpose  of  which 
is  to  maintain  order  and  territorial  In- 
tegrity, the  purpose  of  development  as- 
sistance is.  as  the  word  conveys,  to  help 
with  lonc-tenn  political  and  economic 
development,  together  with  related  areas 
of  development  such  as  education. 

The  first  fact  to  recognize  when  eval- 
uatiw  the  efifect iveness  of  development 
assistance  is  that  only  in  more  recent 
years  has  this  type  of  assistance  become 
the  major  emphasis  of  our  aid  to  less 
develoix?d  countries.  During  most  of  the 
decade  following  the  Korean  war  the  for- 
eign aid  program  was  primarily  directed 
toward  maintaining  the  security  of  less 
developed  countries  against  Conrununlst 
aggression.  In  1953,  for  example,  about 
90  percent  of  all  foreign  aid  to  the  less 
developed  countries  was  for  the  purpose 
of  security,  and  only  10  percent  for  de- 
velopment. In  1956,  75  percent  of  all  aid 
was  still  being  used  for  security.  By 
1960.  50  percent  was  still  being  used  for 
security.  At  the  present  time,  security 
assistance  comprises  less  than  one-third 
of  tlie  total. 

When  we  consider  the  question  "What 
Yl&s  foreign  aid  accomplished?",  it  is  im- 
ponant.  therefore  to  begin  by  under- 
standing what  we  mean,  as  far  as  the 
less  develor>ed  countries  are  concerned, 
by  "foreign  aid."  What  we  are  really 
talking  about  is  a  total  of  $13  billion,  or 
$19  billion  if  food  for  peace  Is  included, 
in  development  assistance  SE>ent  mostly 
over  the  last  5  to  7  years.  The  remainder 
was  emergency  aid  for  security  purposes 
following  the  Korean  war. 

What  has  been  accomplished  by  this 
amount  of  development  assistance? 
Overall,  some  14  less  developed  countries 
have  become  suflflclently  self-supporting 
that  aid  can  be  terminated  In  the  near 
future.  Two  other  countries,  India  and 
Pakistan,  which  together  have  been  re- 
ceiving almost  half  of  all  development 
assistance,  are  making  substantial  prog- 
ress toward  self-sustaining  growth.  In- 
dia, for  example,  ha^  been  making  re- 
markable progress,  despite  conditions  of 
extreme  poverty  and  harassment  from 
the  Clnnese.  In  recent  years.  India's 
production  of  basic  Industrial  products 
has  increased  rapidly,  largely  as  a  result 
of  foreign  aid. 

Dunn:-;  the  last  year  of  reported  fig- 
ures, industrial  production  increased  8 
percent.  Production  of  aluminum  in- 
creased from  20,000  tons  to  43.000  tons. 
In  just  1  year.  The  output  of  machine 
tools,  so  essential  for  industrial  devel- 
opment, expanded  by  more  than  50  per- 
cent during  the  year.  The  production 
of  nitrogenous  fertilizers,  so  essential  for 
greater  agricultural  productivity  in- 
creased by  40  percent. 


Malaria,  which  affected  100  million 
people  a  yesw  In  1947.  has  almost  been 
wiped  out  in  India.  Besides  helping  to 
Increase  life  expectancy  from  27  to  42 
years,  this  dramatic  achievement  has 
helped  substantially  in  increasing  agri- 
cultural and  industrial  production. 

In  education,  India,  which  had  a  lit- 
eracy rate  of  only  19  p>ercent  in  1947. 
now  has  60  percent  of  its  children  under 
12  in  school. 

The  results  of  all  of  these  advances 
will  become  fully  apparent  only  in  the 
years  ahead.  Children  now  in  school 
will  have  to  mature  and  assume  the  re- 
sponsibilities of  adults  before  education 
will  pay  off  in  development.  In  industry 
and  agriculture,  basic  work  now  under- 
way will  be  felt  only  as  dams  are  com- 
pleted, highways  are  built,  improved 
crops  are  raised.  But  the  foundations 
are  being  laid,  and  foreign  aid  has  been 
effective  in  helping  India  take  these  be- 
ginning steps  toward  development. 

ACCOMPLISHMENTS     OF    THE     ALLIANCE     FOR 
PROGRESS 

In  Latin  America,  where  major  devel- 
opment assistance  began  only  after  the 
Alliance  for  Progress  was  established  in 
1961,  encouraging  progress  is  being 
made.  Despite  the  great  difficulties  en- 
countered in  transforming  the  societies 
of  Latin  America,  11  countries  have  ini- 
tiated significant  tax  reforms,  10  coun- 
tries have  p>assed  land  reform  legisla- 
tion, and  3  others  have  legislation  pend- 
ing. Ten  countries  have  exceeded  the 
goal  of  a  2.5  percent  annual  growth  rate 
called  for  by  the  Alliance.  The  total 
value  of  Latin  American  exports  In- 
creased 7  percent  In  1962,  the  last  year 
for  which  figures  were  available,  and 
trade  within  the  region  rose  by  12  per- 
cent. Equally  important,  between  1957 
and  1962,  U.S.  manufacturing  affiliates 
in  Latin  America  Increased  their  sales  by 
70  percent. 

By  June  1965,  more  than  300.000  new 
homes,  some  36,000  classrooms,  more 
than  2,000  water  systems  and  some  600 
hospital  and  health  units  will  have  been 
built  in  Latin  America  with  our  help. 
Three  hundred  thousand  farm  credit 
loans  will  have  been  built  in  Latin  Amer- 
ica with  our  bulk.  Three  hundred  thou- 
sand farm  credit  loans  will  have  been 
issued.  Eleven  million  textbooks  will 
have  been  printed. 

Most  of  the  Alliance  countries  have 
improved  their  tax  administration  ca- 
pacities. In  a  number  of  these — such  as 
Chile,  Colombia,  Ecuador,  Peru,  Argen- 
tina, El  Salvador,  Mexico  and  Bolivia — 
these  administrative  changes  promise  to 
be,  sweeping.  U.S.  Internal  Revenue 
Service  teams  have  been  assisting  tax 
reform  efforts  in  10  countries  and  will 
soon  be  helping  in  4  others. 

Progress  in  basic  agrarian  reform  has 
been  slow,  but  there  has  been  some  en- 
couraging movement  particularly  in 
Venezuela  and  now  in  Peru.  Coopera- 
tives and  credit  unions  are  growing.  For 
example,  rural  electric  cooperative  activ- 
ity has  begun  in  a  dozen  countries.  Col- 
onization and  land  settlement  programs 
are  active  in  half  a  dozen  countries. 
Progress  continues  in  the  introduction  of 
new  legislation  and  in  Issuing  regula- 
tions for  the  administration  of  existing 


laws.  Twelve  countries  have  already  in- 
troduced agrarian  reform  legislation. 
The  agrarian  reform  institutes,  or  land 
reform  agencies  in  these  12  counties,  have 
greatly  strengthened  their  technical  re- 
sources and  show  encouraging  progress 
in  conducting  basic  surveys  and  project 
development.  AID  is  assisting  in  this 
rural  development  effort  through  the  co- 
operation of  the  land-grant  colleges. 

Fifteen  countries  have  self-help  hous- 
ing programs.  Savings  and  loan  legisla- 
tion has  been  adopted  by  nine  countries: 
Chile,  Dominican  Republic,  Ecuador. 
Peru,  Venezuela,  Argentina,  El  Salvador, 
Guatemala,  and  Panama.  The  first  five 
of  these  countries  now  have  operating 
systems — a  total  of  nearly  70  savings  and 
loan  associations  with  100.000  depositors 
who  have  accumulated  deposits  equiva- 
lent to  more  than  $35  million.  These  as- 
sociations provide  savings  badly  needed 
for  productive  investment. 

The  building  of  new  institutions  to 
channel  savings  into  investment  is  clear- 
ly seen  in  the  establishment  of  develop- 
ment banks,  or  other  intermediate  credit 
institutions,  in  most  of  the  Latin  Ameri- 
can countries.  Since  the  inception  of 
the  Alliance,  private  or  public  develop- 
ment banks  have  been  set  up  or  are  in 
the  process  of  creation  in  eight  coun- 
tries: Bolivia,  Brazil.  Colombia.  Costa 
Rica.  El  Salvador.  Guatemala,  Honduras, 
and  Panama.  In  addition,  the  Central 
American  Bank  for  Economic  Integra- 
tion— CABEI — has  been  established  and 
is  promoting  private  sector  development 
in  member  countries. 

These  are  but  a  few  of  the  develop- 
ments which  have  occurred  during  the 
past  3  years  in  the  area  described  by 
President  Kennedy  as  "the  most  critical 
area  in  the  world."  I  do  not  pretend  that 
all  the  problems  have  been  solved,  that 
all  the  needs  of  the  Latin  American  peo- 
ple have  been  met.  What  Is  important 
is  that  we  recognize  that  progress  has 
been  made,  that  attempts  have  been  ini- 
tiated to  accomplish  the  structural  eco- 
nomic and  social  reforms  needed,  if  the 
objectives  of  the  Alliance  for  Progress 
are  to  be  achieved. 

MAJOR  PROBLEMS 

These  are  a  few  examples  of  the  ac- 
complishments of  development  assist- 
ance to  the  less  developed  countries. 
Although  it  Is  too  early  to  give  a  full 
evaluation  of  the  effectiveness  of  such 
assistance  in  producing  self-sustaining 
economic  growth,  and  in  strengthening 
democratic  institutions,  there  is  general 
agreement  that  foreign  aid  has  been  a 
success  and  that  it  should  continue. 

Since  1960,  a  number  of  the  more  con- 
spicuous weaknesses  in  foreign  aid  have 
been  corrected,  and  others  are  being  cor- 
rected under  the  able  leadership  of  David 
Bell — I  might  add.  respectfully,  under 
the  continuous  prodding  of  the  Senate 
Foreign  Relations  Committee  and  cer- 
tain Senators  who  have  spent  a  good 
deal  of  time  seeking  to  improve  the  for- 
eign aid  structiire. 

MORE  EMPHASIS  ON  n>X7C:ATION 

Of  the  major  remaining  problems,  one 
of  the  more  vexing  is  what  is  sometimes 
referred  to  as  the  lack  of  "human  re- 
sources" or  the  "institutional  framework" 
for    development.      Long    a    stumbling 
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block  in  our  aid  ptoRram  to  the  less 
develoF>ed  countries,  this  continues  to 
be  a  basic  weakness  in  our  whole  aid 
effort.  Three  years  ago,  when  the  For- 
eign Assistance  Act  of  1961  was  being 
considered  by  the  Senate.  I  held  some 
conferences  with  aid  officials,  in  which 
I  urged  greater  attention  to  educational 
assistance  in  the  aid  program  Although 
there  have  been  some  improvements  in 
this  respect,  much  more  needs  to  be 
done.  We  should  be  considering,  in  co- 
operation with  other  donor  nations  and 
the  World  Bank,  a  much  larger  program 
of  educational  assistance,  from  grade 
school  through  the  university. 

THE    NEED    FOR    POI  mCAL    DEVELOPME.VT 

Clearly,  much  more  attention  must 
also  be  given  in  field.s  related  to  political 
development.  Progres^s  has  been  made  in 
these  areas,  especially  in  tax  administra- 
tion, but  considerably  more  work  needs 
to  be  done.  AssisCaruce  of  this  nature  is 
usually  referred  to  under  the  broad  cate- 
gory of  "public  awjmamstration."  which 
Includes  such  occupational  groups  as 
tax  experts,  budget  and  fiscal  specialists, 
auditors  and  accountants,  personnel 
and  management  specialists,  procure- 
ment officers,  and  the  like  Over  6.000 
persons  in  these  and  othrr  catei?ones 
of  public  administration  have  been 
trained  in  the  United  States  under  the 
foreign  aid  program  We  have  also  as- 
sisted with  the  establishment  of  public 
administration  institutes  m  about  30  less 
developed  countries.  This  is  a  signifi- 
cant record,  but  in  view  of  the  woeful 
lack  of  adequate  administration  in  the 
le.s-^  developed  countries,  I  believe  that 
a  far  larger  effort  needs  to  be  made  in 
this  vital  field. 

There  has  been  some  talk,  largely  in 
academic  circles  and  amon^'  the  policy 
planners  in  the  State  Department,  about 
the  need  for  more  emphasis  on  political 
development"  in  the  foreign  aid  program 
Besides  increasing  our  public  adminis- 
tration activities,  which  certixinly  are 
directly  related  to  political  development, 
I  believe  that  we  need  to  launch  some 
new  programs  for  the  purpose  of  assist- 
ing with  the  political  development  of 
less  developed  countries  The  aim  of 
these  would  be  to  brint,'  pre.sent  and  po- 
tential leaders  into  direct  contact  with 
democracy  in  action,  as  well  as  to  enable 
them  to  study  the  history  and  principles 
of  democracy.  Many  of  our  training 
programs  do  this  indirectly.  I  believe 
that  we  need  to  de.sit^n  new  programs 
whose  direct  aim  will  be  to  provide  such 
training  and  experience,  strengthening 
our  present  programs  in  this  respect. 

One  of  the  primary  difficulties  with  our 
aid  program  to  the  letss-developf^  coun- 
tries has  been  the  lack  of  attention  to 
political  development.  We  have  tended 
to  assume  that  economic  development 
was  good  per  se.  Some  even  seem  to 
believe  that  democratic  political  develop- 
ment will  automatically  result  from  eco- 
nomic development.  To  a  certain  ex- 
tent this  Is  probably  true,  but  the  one 
does  not  necessarily  follow  the  other. 
Economic  development  can  and  often 
does  have  a  disruptive  effect  politically. 
This  can  lead  to  political  instability, 
which,  in  turn,  can  result  in  an  authori- 
tarian political  system. 


Political  development  and  economic 
development  must,  therefore,  be  carried 
out  jointly.  In  order  for  countries  to 
develop  alonu  democratic  linos  political- 
ly, prot,'rams  of  democratc  pnlitical 
trainini,'  should  become  a  vital  part  of 
our  aid  program 

A  related  field  of  t;reat  importance  is 
that  of  labor  training  and  oryani/ation, 
and  the  development  of  cooperativi-s 
The  trade  union  movement  and  the  co- 
operative movement  have  historically 
been  basic  forces  in  buildiiu  a  strong 
democratic  society  Some  proL-ress  has 
been  made  in  providing  assistance  of  this 
type,  especially  in  the  development  of 
cooperatives  in  Latin  .America,  but  con- 
siderably more  needs  to  be  done 

Related  to  this  is  the  need  for  increased 
attention  to  the  development  of  enlre- 
preneurship.  or  private  busme.ss  enter- 
pri.se,  in  the  le.ss-developed  countries. 
Economic  and  political  development  re- 
quires an  attitude  of  local  enterprise,  and 
the  assumption  of  per.sonal  responsibility. 
People  must  want  to  get  ahead  in  order 
for  lasting  progress  to  occur.  Private 
initiative  is  the  key  to  economic  growth 
and  to  a  healthy,  competitive  political 
.system  m  le.ss-developed  countries  just 
as  It  is  in  the  United  States.  Trans- 
t'ernnt,'  the.se  attitudes,  of  course,  to  other 
nations  is  difficult  but  not  impossible 
.Again,  some  prot;ress  has  been  made,  but 
much  remains  to  be  done. 

I  am  gratified  by  the  work  being  done 
by  .American  universities  m  this  field 
under  AID  auspices.  Such  projects  as 
Harvard's  business  administration  pro- 
gram in  Central  .America,  and  the  work  of 
the  University  of  Minnesota  in  hi^iher 
education  in  economics  in  Colombia  are 
examples  of  one  approach  to  the  problem 
These  and  other  efforts  for  encourai^mu 
private  enterprise  and  private  initiative 
should  be  encouraged  and  expanded. 

Alont;  with  educational  a.ssistance,  po- 
litical development  programs,  and  labor 
and  cooperative  work,  training  in  entrc- 
pi  eneurship  should  be  a  cardinal  part  of 
our  aid  effort. 

THE    IMPORTANCE    OF   CONTINUED    A.MERICAN 
LEADERSHIP 

As  the  leader  of  the  free  world,  the 
Uruted  States  must  continue  to  play  the 
leading  role  in  providing  a.ssistance  to  the 
less-developed  countries.  The  need  Is 
greater  than  evt-r,  but  so  are  the  oppor- 
tunities for  achieving  si'-;nificant  progre.ss 
toward  development 

I  believe  that  the  time  has  come  to  rec- 
ognize we  are  in  this  game  to  stay  and  to 
wui.  To  call  it  quits,  or  to  shirk  our  re- 
sponsibilities would  be  to  forfeit  one  of 
the  most  imp<jrtant  chances  a  nation 
ever  had  to  make  a  lasting  contribution  to 
mankind.  Ail  of  our  humanitarian  in- 
stincts tell  us  that  what  we  are  doing  Is 
right,  and  must  be  continued.  Our  .sense 
of  history  and  our  awareness  of  the  in- 
terests of  all  freemen  in  the  creation  of 
a  communit:  if  free  nations  tell  us  to 
press  on. 

America  is  the  most  powerful  demo- 
cratic nation  in  human  history.  What 
we  do  with  our  enormous  power — how  we 
use  our  vast  resource.s — will  determine 
the  cour.se  of  history  and  the  future  of 
the  human  race  Whether  by  destiny  or 
not,  the  responsibility  of  world  leadcr- 
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ship  has  brought  us  to  use  our  power  for 
maintaining  international  peace  and  sta- 
bility, and  for  helping  less  fortunate 
countries  as  they  struggle  to  improve 
their  lot. 

Now,  having  successfully  revived  Eu- 
rope,  and  prevented  Communist  aggres- 
sion, we  are  at  the  dawn  of  development 
There  is  a  great  day  ahead  for  those  who! 
with  our  help,  can  marshal  their  own 
resources  and  work  toward  improving 
their  conditions  of  life 

Patience  and  determination  will  be  re- 
quired Change  is  slow  and  often  pain- 
ful. Setbacks  are  to  be  expected.  Mis- 
takes have  been  made,  and  will  be  made. 
But  progress  is  .seldom  made  along  a 
straight  line,  and  we  must  be  as  patient 
with  others  and  their  development  as  we 
are  with  ourselves  and  our  own  develop- 
ment  If  we  should  be  concerned  about 
the  time  it  takes  countries  to  reform  their 
tax  .systems,  for  example,  we  would  do 
Well  to  remember  that  only  50  years  ago, 
after  a  bitter  struggle,  was  the  progres- 
sive income  tax  finally  established  in  the 
United  States. 

It  is  wrong  to  expect  too  much  too 
soon.  Funds  are  limited.  Expectations 
must  also  be  limited.  We  cannot  be  all 
things  to  all  men.  We  can  and  must 
continue  u>  help  those  who  want  to  help 
them.selves,  and  to  achieve  for  them- 
selves and  their  ptxsterity  the  blessings 
of  life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of  hap- 
piness. 

The  foreign  aid  program  then  is  an 
effective  instrimient  of  American  policy. 
But  It  is  more  than  that  and  I  liope  the 
day  will  never  come  wlien  Americans  are 
reluctant  to  admit  it.  In  a  sense  it  Is  a 
manifestation  of  one  of  the  most  Rcn- 
erous  and  imique  aspects  of  contempo- 
rary civili/ation — that  well  described  by 
Arnold  Toynbee  when  he  said: 

My  "wn  gues.s  is  that  our  age  will  be  re- 
incuibfred  chleHy  neither  for  Us  horrifying 
irinps  iiur  for  Us  ivstonlshlng  Inventions, 
but  fwr  its  having  been  the  flrs-t  age  since 
the  d.iwn  of  civilization  some  5,000  or  6,000 
ve.irs  bade.  In  which  pe<iple  dared  tn  think 
U,  practicable  to  make  the  benefits  of  civi- 
lization available  for  the  whole  human  race 

That  is  a  lofty  goal.  But  It  is  one  that 
oui^ht  to  motivate  us. 

As  I  conclude  these  remarks,  I  once 
again  encourage  the  AID  administra- 
tion to  concentrate  its  resources  and  its 
attention  upon  the  development  of  hu- 
man resources,  upon  the  development  of 
agricultural  programs  in  the  less  devel- 
oped areas,  and  upon  the  improvement 
of  the  political  structure  in  those  areas 
.so  that  the  administration  of  the  pro- 
gram may  be  more  sound  and  more  ef- 
fective. It  .seems  to  me  that  unless  we 
do  this  much,  our  military  assistance 
and  our  economic  assistance  will  be 
wasted  and  will  be  anything  but  help- 
ful and  effective. 

It  is  In  this  spirit  of  encouraging  the 
improvement  of  the  administration  that 
I  support  the  extension  of  foreign  aid 
assistance.  It  is  my  intention  to  sup- 
port the  bill  before  the  Senate  in  the 
hope  that  it  may  contribute  toward  a 
more  peaceful  and  progressive  world. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  was 
veiy  glad  to  hear  the  speech  of  the  Sena- 
tor from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Humphrey].    I 
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thought  that  his  speech  in  favor  of  the 
administrations  point  of  view  was  en- 
titled to  a  larger  audience  than  the  two 
Senators  and  the  Presiding  Officer  who 
listened  to  the  speech. 

I  do  not  expect  to  read  in  the  news- 
papers from  the  kept  press,  whose  repre- 
sentatives sit  above  the  clock,  any  nega- 
tive criticism  of  the  Senator  from  Minne- 
sota I  Mr.  Humphrey)  that  because  he 
had  such  a  small  audience,  he  did  not 
have  any  influence  in  the  Senate.  We  all 
know  that  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
IS  a  man  of  great  influence.  But  this  is 
not  the  first  time  that  I  have  heard  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  IMr.  Hum- 
phrey !,  the  Senator  from  Arkansas  [Mr. 
FiaBRiGHTi.  the  majority  leader  [Mr. 
Mansfield  1.  and  many  other  Senators 
.speak  at  various  times  of  the  day  with 
only  two  or  three  other  Senators  present 
in  the  Chamber.  But  the  AP  and  the  UP, 
one  can  be  sure — as  is  typical  of  their 
journalistic  tactics — will  make  sure  that 
if  any  Senator  .speaks  against  the  ad- 
ministration's point  of  view,  it  becomes 
known  that  only  two  or  three  Sen- 
ators were  present  in  the  Chamber  at  the 
time  That  is  true  of  most  of  the  news- 
paper representatives  who  sit  above  the 
clock. 

Mr.  President,  the  .senior  Senator  from 
Oresron  does  not  uive  one  whit  or  care 
whether  closed  minds  sit  in  the  Senate 
Chamber  and  listen  to  him  or  not.  I 
shall  continue  to  speak  to  the  American 
people,  which  is  my  trust  at  this  desk.  I 
shall  speak  to  the  American  people  about 
the  unsoundness  of  the  foreign  aid  bill, 
which  was  just  defended  by  the  Senator 
from  Mlnne.sotA  IMr.  HumphreyI.  We 
hoard  not  one  word  from  the  Senator 
from  Minne.«;ota  about  specific  criticism 
of  foreien  aid.  I  join  the  Senator  from 
Miiine.sota  in  supporting  a  continuance 
of  foreign  aid.  We  merely  disagree  as  to 
how  it  should  be  continued. 

Ajiproximately  $105  billion  is  a  great 
deal  of  money.  We  have  not  received  re- 
turns for  the  $105  billion  expended  for 
foreign  aid  since  1946.  The  time  has 
come  to  put  some  checks  on  the  extrav- 
aL-ance  of  this  program.  The  senior 
Senator  from  Oregon  has  been  trying  to 
put  .some  checks  on  this  extravagant  and 
un.sound  program.  We  have  available  to 
u.s— and  I  have  quoted  from  them  in  my 
individual  view.s — a  stack  of  reports  from 
the  Comptroller  General  of  the  United 
States,  setting  forth  criticism  after  criti- 
cLsm,  and  his  findings  in  spot  surveys 
of  the  administration  of  foreign  aid  since 
1946 

The  .senior  Senator  from  Oregon  will 
continue  to  plead  for  some  reform  In  the 
foreign  aid  program. 

I  shall  plead  for  the  adoption  of  an 
amendment — which  I  shall  offer  before 
the  week  is  over — seeking  to  bring  to  an 
end  the  foreign  aid  program  at  the  close 
of  fiscal  1966.  and  start  it  over  again. 

I  want  to  continue  foreign  aid,  but  a 
new  type  of  foreign  aid.  I  want  to  con- 
tinue foreign  aid  on  the  basis  of  estab- 
lishing terms  and  conditions  that  apply- 
ing countries  will  agree  to  accept  before 
they  receive  their  money.  What  is  wrong 
with  that?  Of  course,  that  means  that 
we  shall  stop  the  kind  of  foreign  aid,  un- 
der the  program  that  I  suggest,  by  means 


of  which  we  ram  it  down  the  economic 
gullets  of  countries  that  in  many  in- 
stances have  not  asked  for  the  specific 
aid  that  we  have  given.  We  have  done 
much  persuading  since  1946  to  induce 
countries  to  take  foreign  aid.  I  believe 
that  is  wrong.  We  ought  to  have  a  for- 
eign aid  program  that  seeks  to  do  exactly 
what  the  Senator  from  Minnesota  [Mr. 
Humphrey]  approved  of — namely,  to  be 
of  assistance  to  people.  Unless  foreign 
aid  is  of  assistance  to  people,  and  to  the 
mass  of  people  in  the  underdeveloped 
countries  of  the  world,  it  will  not  stop 
communism.  It  will  be  an  aid  to  com- 
munism. 

Foreign  aid  that  has  aided  the  con- 
tinuation of  dictatorship  governments  in 
various  parts  of  the  world  since  1946  has 
been  expended  on  the  part  of  American 
taxpayers,  through  their  Government,  to 
strengthen  communism  and  totalitarian- 
ism around  the  world. 

There  is  a  basic  principle  of  policy  in- 
volved in  foreign  aid.  The  senior  Sen- 
ator from  Oregon  is  seeking  only  to  try 
to  reform  the  policies,  not  to  destroy  for- 
eign aid.  But  a  continuation  of  the 
present  foreign  aid  policies  in  many  re- 
spects would  continue  to  defeat  the  very 
purpose  of  foreign  aid. 

The  Senator  from  Minnesota,  as  has 
always  been  done  by  a  spokesman  for  the 
administration,  talked  about  the  malaria 
program,  the  health  program,  the  farm- 
ers* cooperative,  and  so  on.  I  am  all  for 
it.  But  those  are  only  minor  features 
of  American  foreign  aid.  The  Senator 
from  Minnesota  has  not  addressed  him- 
self at  all  to  the  bulk  of  the  aid  program. 

Take  into  account  the  billions  of  dol- 
lars of  American  taxpayers'  money  that 
we  have  sent  down  the  ratholes  around 
the  world  under  the  illusion  that  we  were 
supporting  and  building  up  military  de- 
fense against  communism.  We  then  get 
some  idea  of  what  waste  there  has  been. 
We  are  getting  a  little  taste  of  it  in  the 
Mediterranean  today. 

We  made  the  military  power  strong 
in  Turkey.  Before  the  week  is  over,  I 
shall  give  Senators  an  opportunity — I 
know  what  the  vote  will  be — to  vote  to 
bring  to  an  end  the  terrific  building  up 
of  military  war  machines  of  both  Greece 
and  Turkey. 

It  started  on  the  assumption  that  it 
would  be  of  help  to  the  United  States, 
and  would  be  directed  against  Russia. 

As  I  said  on  Saturday,  in  Greece,  Tur- 
key, Pakistan.  India,  South  Korea,  For- 
mosa, and  other  areas  people  continue  to 
live  under  the  canopy  of  American  nu- 
clear power. 

That  is  where  their  security  is  to  be 
f  oimd  and  not  in  the  terrific  military  aid 
program  that  we  have  been  handing  out 
to  them  all  these  years.  I  wish  to  help 
the  people  of  Turkey.  I  wish  to  help 
the  people  of  Greece.  I  wish  to  help  the 
people  of  India.  I  wish  to  help  the  peo- 
ple of  Pakistan.  I  wish  to  help  the  peo- 
ple in  all  underdeveloped  areas.  But 
pouring  that  kind  of  aid  by  the  hundreds 
of  millions  of  dollars  into  their  govern- 
ments has  not  helped  the  people.  In 
many  instances  it  has  weakened  the 
cause  of  freedom. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  to  no  other  Sen- 
ator in  my  desire  to  make  the  Alliance 


for  Progress  program  work.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Minnesota  need  yield  to  no 
other  Senator  for  the  great  contribu- 
tions which  has  has  made  to  the  Alliance 
for  Progress  program.  I  do  not  find  my- 
self happy  in  a  disagreement  with  the 
Senator  from  Mirmesota  over  many  as- 
pects of  the  foreign  aid  program.  I 
would  rather  be  with  him  than  against 
him.  But  so  long  as  he  is  with  the  ad- 
ministration's foreign  aid  program  with 
no  more  modifications  of  it  than  I  have 
heard  enunciated  in  his  speech  today  or 
at  any  other  time,  I  cannot  be  with  him 
on  certain  features  of  the  foreign  aid 
program.  I  hope  that  eventually  we 
shall  be  back  together  on  foreign  aid, 
but  we  must  reform  foreign  aid  to  have 
a  sound  foreign  aid  program. 

I  wish  to  help  develop  loan  programs. 
I  wish  to  repeat  a  statement  I  have  made. 
I  am  sure  it  has  probably  reached  the 
point  of  boredom  in  the  Senate,  but  it  is 
not  at  the  point  of  boredom  in  the  coun- 
try, because  more  and  more  people  are 
orily  beginning  to  understand  the  facts 
about  foreign  aid  and  the  need  for  re- 
form of  foreign  aid.  I  say  again  that 
the  major  premise  of  foreign  aid  ought 
to  be  devoted  to  individual  projects, 
economic  in  nature,  if  we  are  to  help 
raise  the  standard  of  living  of  the  mass 
of  people  in  that  given  area  who  will 
live  within  the  economic  environment  of 
those  projects.  That  ought  to  be  our 
objective. 

My  first  amendment,  which  is  now 
pending,  and  on  which  the  Senate  will 
vote  shortly,  is  an  amendment  in  which 
I  have  asked  to  write  into  the  foreign 
aid  bill  that  principle  of  policy,  a  prin- 
ciple which  in  effect  states  that  we  shall 
lay  major  emphasis  on  economic  devel- 
opment. When  we  have  a  country  which 
is  maintaining  a  military  machine 
greater  than  its  own  economy  should 
support  or  could  support,  we  should  take 
away  from  that  country  foreign  aid  until 
it  is  willing  to  adjust  its  military  estab- 
lishment to  a  size  which  its  economic 
ability  can  support;  then  I  am  for  aiding 
the  economic  development  of  that  coun- 
try. In  the  amendment  I  am  saying,  as 
I  shall  say  in  other  forums  and  in  other 
amendments  before  the  week  is  over,  that 
we  ought  to  cut  down  and  cut  back  on 
military  aid,  because  it  has  been  puffed 
up  into  a  balloon  of  gross  overemphasis 
and  misrepresentation  as  to  its  effective- 
ness. 

Too  much  American  military  aid  is 
more  likely  to  be  causative  of  war  than 
peace  around  the  world.  As  various 
little  dictatorships  or  large  dictatorships 
or  military  oligarchies  in  various  coun- 
tries come  into  power,  they  will  not  use 
it  for  peaceful  purposes.  We  could  not 
have  a  better  example  of  that  than 
Turkey.  We  have  poured  hundreds  of 
millions  of  dollars  of  aid  into  Turkey 
since  1946.  We  have  built  up  there  a 
terrific  military  oligarchy.  There  is  no 
freedom  in  Turkey.  When  the  American 
people  have  listened  to  speeches  for  the 
administration,  they  would  be  led  to 
think  that  we  are  supporting  freedom 
by  foreign  aid.  In  many  parts  of  the 
world  our  foreign  aid  program  is  sup- 
porting the  continuation  of  dictator- 
ships.   There  is  no  better  example  of  it 
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than  South  Vietnam,  which  Is  a  com- 
plete military  dictatorship  by  an  Ameri- 
can military  puppet. 

Mr.  President,  let  us  have  a  foreign 
aid  program,  but  let  us  have  a  reformed 
foreign  aid  program.  Let  us  have  a  for- 
eign aid  program  that  Is  prmiarily  ad- 
justed to  meet  the  needs  of  people.  That 
means  that  we  should  develop  a  foreign 
£iid  program  that  would  deal  with  Indi- 
vidual projects  primarily.  That  does  not 
mean  the  elimination  of  all  tyrant  money 
for  great  himianltanan  purposes,  such  as 
malaria  control,  which  the  administra- 
tion always  trots  out  in  support  of  a  for- 
eign aid  program  which  includes  billions 
of  dollars  for  entirely  different  purposes. 

Malaria  control  Is  but  a  small  and  in- 
significant part  of  the  foreisni  aid  pro- 
gram, but  an  important  part,  and  one  of 
the  justifiable  parts  of  the  foreign  aid 
program. 

Let  us  continue  with  the  humanitarian 
grant  money  programs  in  connection 
with  our  health  programs  and  baby-care 
programs.  Let  us  continue  those  grant 
programs  about  which  there  will  be  no 
dispute  on  clear  and  justifiable  moral 
grounds.  I  am  pleading  for  morality  in 
the  administration  of  our  foreign  aid 
program.  But  let  us  stop  using  our  for- 
eign aid  program,  or  misusing  it.  as  we 
are  in  many  particulars,  in  building  up 
military  dynasties  and  dictatorships 
Let  us  recognize  that  the  American  tax- 
payer at  long  last  has  the  right  to  be  pro- 
tected so  far  as  his  interests  are  con- 
cerned in  the  foreign  aid  program 

Why  does  the  administration  continu- 
ously claim — and  it  was  cited  by  the  Sen- 
ator from  Minnesota  today— that  the 
foreign  aid  program  has  increasing  sup- 
port among  American  businessmen''  At 
least  it  is  so  alleged.  Let  us  grant  it.  I 
doubt  it,  but  let  us  grant  the  correctness 
of  the  statement.  It  Is  not  the  small 
businessmen  on  the  main  strret^s  of  thi.s 
country  who  support  it.  They  are  be- 
coming increasingly  skeptical  about  the 
foreign  aid  program. 

Powerful  American  business  interests 
are  very  much  interested  in  the  argu- 
mr nt  of  bribery  which  has  been  involved 
in  the  foreign  aid  pro^jram  for  years,  for 
the  administration  conrinue.'^  to  point 
out  that  about  80  percent  of  foreign  aid 
IS  really  spent  in  the  United  States,  and 
that  therefore  it  is  in  our  national  eco- 
nomic interest  to  cofitinue  the  foreign 
aid  program.  f     | 

Mr.  President,  is  thDs  a  make-work  pro- 
gram? Is  this  some  kind  of  indirect  dole 
system  that  we  are  advocating'  If  this 
administration  wants  some  make-work 
programs.  I  will  give  them  one.  but  I  will 
give  It  a  make-work  program  that  will 
meet  some  of  the  crymg  needs  of  our 
domestic  problems.  It  will  be  a  program 
to  do  something  to  bring  about  the  end 
of  slums  which  have  brought  .so  many  to 
discontent  in  this  critical  domestic  hour 
in  the  history  of  our  country  If  the  ad- 
ministration wants  a  make-work  pro- 
gram, I  will  advocate  one  to  do  some- 
thing about  the  impoverished  condition 
of  American  education  and  the  crying 
need  for  new  classroom.^  If  it  wants  a 
make- work  program.  I  call  attention  to 
the  unattended  needs  of  public  works 
programs  about  which  we  can  do  some- 


thing, rather  than  the  kind  of  dole  sys- 
tem involved  in  the  foreign  aid  program 

I  am  speaking  about  the  need  for 
bringing  about  long-needed  reforms  in 
the  foreign  aid  program  The  first  batch 
of  amendments  which  I  sliall  offer  texlay 
and  tomorrow  will  deal  primarily  with 
policy  reforms  in  foreign  aid.  After  they 
are  disposed  of,  I  .shall  move  to  the 
money  amendments,  in  which  I  seek  to 
reduce  the  amounts  at  various  points  in 
the  program. 

Before  I  take  my  seat.  I  want  to  com- 
ment once  more,  as  I  have  over  and  over 
again,  about  the  argument  that  some 
other  countries  are  doing  something  by 
way  of  foreign  aid  on  their  own  part 
They  have  been  long  delayed.  We  have 
had  to  pusii  theni  into  it  by  diplomatic 
representation  atter  diplomatic  repre- 
.sentation. 

We  have  been  representing  lo  them, 
through  American  diplomats,  that  they 
will  have  more  and  more  trouble  in  for- 
eign aid  with  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  and  with  tlie  people  of  the 
Uruted  States  unless  a  better  showing  of 
participation  Is  made  on  the  part  of 
countnes  that  we  have  aided,  .such  as 
France,  West  Germany.  Italy.  Portugal, 
the  low  countries,  and  the  Scandinavian 
countries. 

They  are  participating  somewhat  in 
foreign  aid  Very  little  grant  money  is 
provided,  for  the  mo.st  part,  with  few 
exceptions.  Their  loan  programs  are  a 
far  cry  from  the  US  loan  programs 
They  are  a  far  cry  from  the  alleged  loan 
program.s  we  make,  which  consist  of  the 
bulk  of  our  loan  progranvs;  namely,  in- 
terest of  three-quarters  of  1  percent, 
with  a  period  of  10  years  to  pay  nothing, 
and  a  repayment  period  of  40  to  50 
years,  if  they  ever  do  pay  back.  In  my 
judgment,  most  of  them  never  will.  A 
large  percentage  of  the  amount  to  be 
paid  back  is  to  be  paid  not  in  American 
duilars,  but  m  soft  currency. 

Do  not  talk  to  me  about  a  comparison 
of  the  foreign  aid  that  Great  Britain. 
France,  Germany,  and  tJie  other  coun- 
tries make.  They  have  more  sense  than 
to  treat  their  own  ta.\payers  as  we  do, 
by  and  large  One  of  the  most  disturb- 
ing things  about  the  foreign  aid  pro- 
gram IS  tiiat  sometimes  we  make  a  loan 
at  an  interest  rate  of  three-quarters  of 
1  percent,  with  a  10-ycar  grace  peruxl. 
in  which  nothing  is  to  be  paid,  and  40 
to  50  years  to  pay  the  loan  back,  to  be 
paid  in  .soft  currency,  only  to  find  that 
after  getting  a  loan  the  government 
lias  thereafter  paid  back  a  British  or  a 
Ru.s5ian  or  a  French  loan,  on  which  it 
had  been  paying  interest  of  5  or  6  per- 
cent 

My  colleagues  may  not  wish  to  hear 
me  say  it,  but  I  do  not  think  that  is  fan- 
treatment  of  the  American  taxpayers 

There  is  talk  about  programs  of  aid  by 
other  countries  It  Is  Interesting  to  find 
to  what  extent  this  aid  is  going  to  former 
colonies  That  is  typical  of  the  French 
and  Great  Britain  foreign  aid.  as  well  as 
that  of  Belgium  and  the  Netherlands. 
They  still  exercise  economic  dominance 
over  the  recipient  countries,  lliey  still 
exerci.se  economic  control  over  countries 
which,  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  are 
closely  tied  economically  to  the  former 


mother  country.  It  is  to  their  economic 
advantage  to  make  the  kind  of  economic 
loans  that  they  are  making  to  their 
former  colonies.  All  of  Portugal's  aid 
goes  to  countries  that  she  claims  are 
really  her  "provinces." 

It  is  quite  different  from  the  type  of 
loan  we  make,  because  we  have  no  colo- 
nies— thank  God.  We  do  not  operate  on 
that  principle,  and  we  must  not  come  to 
operate  on  It.  even  Indirectly. 

The  undeniable  fact  is  that  no  country 
in  the  world  has  come  anywhere  near 
supporting  a  foreign  aid  program  such  as 
the  United  States  has.  and  never  will. 
The  people  of  no  country  in  the  world 
would  let  their  government  leaders  foist 
upon  them  a  foreign  aid  program  that  Is 
so  wrong,  in  so  many  respects.  In  con- 
nection with  matters  of  policy. 

I  seek  a  change.  But,  say  the  gentle- 
men of  the  press,  and  others.  'Now.  you 
really  do  not  hope,  do  you.  In  this  elec- 
tion year,  to  have  very  many  of  your 
amendments,  if  any.  adopted?"  I  have 
said.  "No;  I  do  not";  but  that  does  not 
justify  my  not  making  the  effort  to  give 
Senators  the  opportunity  to  reform  for- 
eign aid 

It  IS  just  as  Important  to  reform  for- 
eign aid  in  an  election  year  as  It  is  In 
any  nonelectlon  year,  because  I  see  no 
connection  between  our  responsibilities 
and  an  election.  We  have  the  duty  of 
voting  on  the  question  on  the  basis  of  the 
merits,  independent  of  politics  and  politi- 
cal considerations.  There  are  many 
things  we  could  do  to  reform  foreign  aid. 
rather  than  rubberstamping  it,  for  it  Is 
not  a  "barebones"  program.  It  is  a  pro- 
gram that  calls  for  more  In  money  than 
the  administration  received  Isist  year. 
The  request  of  this  administration  is  not 
for  what  It  received  last  year,  but  for  an 
amount  In  excess  of  it  by  $500  million. 

It  has  been  represented  for  years  that 
the  administration  is  going  to  taper  off  in 
foreign  aid  and  let  the  recipient  countries 
do  more  for  them.selves;  that  we  are  go- 
ing to  urge  greater  foreign  Investments. 
A  substantial  portion  of  foreign  aid  now- 
paid  for  out  of  the  American  taxpayers' 
dollars  ought  to  be  paid  for  by  w-ay  of  In- 
vestments by  American  Investors  in  Latin 
America  But.  of  course,  they  could  not 
get  loans  at  three-fourths  of  1  percent 
interest,  with  10  years  in  which  to  pay 
nothing,  and  40  to  50  years  to  pay  back 
with  .soft  currencies 

So  long  as  we  follow  that  policy,  we 
shall  continue  to  do  great  damage  to  the 
development  of  economic  freedom  in 
lart;e  areas  of  the  world. 

I  believe  that  economic  freedom,  as 
represented  by  tiie  private  enterprise 
svstem.  as  repre.sented  by  our  private 
economy,  determines  whether  political 
freedom  will  remain  for  us,  and  whether 
political  fretdom  will  be  Implanted  In 
any  of  the  underdeveloped  areas  of  the 
world. 

No  one  seems  to  wish  to  meet  me  on 
tiiat  truism  It  is  unanswerable.  Unless 
we  build  up  the  economic  system  in  Tur- 
key. Greece.  South  Vietnam.  Peru,  or 
anywhere  else  in  the  world,  and  bottom 
it  upon  a  foundation  of  economic  free- 
dom, as  represented  by  a  private  enter- 
prise system,  there  Is  no  hope  of  those 
people  becoming  politically  free. 
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The  senior  Senator  from  Oregon  is  not 
a  radical  on  this  issue.  The  advocates  of 
perpetuating  the  present  foreign  aid  sys- 
tem are  the  radicals.  They  are  the  ones 
who  are  keeping  us  from  strengthening 
and  developing  economic  freedom  In  the 
foreign  aid  recipient  countries. 

I  wish  to  bring  American  business  Into 
the  scene  as  partners  and  cooperators 
abroad,  not  as  subsidized  businesses  here 
in  the  United  States,  reaping  profits  from 
foreign  aid  and  expenditures  in  the  Unit- 
ed States. 

As  chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Latin  American  Affairs,  in  respect  to  the 
Alliance  for  Progress  programs,  I  have 
pleaded,  and  will  continue  to  plead,  for 
the  development  of  industries  in  the 
countries  where  they  are  needed  in  all  of 
Latin  America. 

If  we  establish  a  pattern  of  economic 
freedom  through  private  enterprise 
throughout  Latin  America,  we  shall  not 
only  make  the  Alliance  for  Progress  work, 
but  in  the  long  term  we  shall  sell  in  Latin 
America  several  times  the  amount  of 
goods  now  exported  to  Latin  America,  be- 
cause we  shall,  by  this  establishment  of 
economic  freedom,  build  up  purchasing 
power  on  the  part  of  the  masses  of  Latin 
America.  That  is  the  hope  for  political 
freedom  in  Latin  America. 

We  cannot  do  It  by  giving  support  to  a 
foreign  aid  program  which  amounts,  In 
fact,  to  general  purpose  loans  and  grants. 
That  whole  program  should  be  directed 
to  specific  projects  on  which  we  are  will- 
ing to  come  in  and  help,  and  In  respect 
to  which  a  good  many  American  private 
enterprisers  w^ould  be  willing  to  help. 

That  is  why.  in  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee.  Senators  have  found  me  a 
strong  supporter  of  various  projaosals 
for  reasonable  and  equitable  loan  guar- 
antees or  investment  guarantees  on  the 
part  of  American  companies  In  under- 
developed areas  of  the  world. 

One  of  the  hottest  spots  Is  in  Haiti. 
People  are  astounded  to  find  that  the 
senior  Senator  from  Oregon  is  advocat- 
ing and  perfectly  willing  to  support  a 
program  in  which  several  American  com- 
panies have  Interested  themselves  for 
development  of  some  economic  projects 
In  Haiti.  All  they  need  is  a  little  en- 
couragement from  the  Government  and 
a  fair  and  equitable  loan  and  develop- 
ment guarantee  program. 

Why  nof  I  would  be  in  favor  of 
taking  the  risk.  It  would  be  much  bet- 
ter than  to  try  to  accomplish  anything 
on  a  government-to-goverrmient  basis. 

I  close  by  saying  that  I  am  glad  we 
have  had  the  presentation  of  the  ad- 
ministration's position  by  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota  I  Mr.  Humphrey],  even 
though  only  two  Sermtors  were  present 
most  of  the  time.  He  ought  to  have 
had  a  much  larger  attendance. 

I  reject  the  presentation  as  to  most  of 
the  points,  as  I  have  been  rejecting  that 
presentation  in  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  Senator  from  Ore- 
gon !Mr.  Morse] . 

Mr  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  I 
overlooked  making  this  request.  I  aslc 
unanimous  consent  that  the  committee 


amendments  be  agreed  to  en  bloc,  and 
that  the  bill  be  considered  as  original 
text  for  purpose  of  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and 
It  is  so  ordered. 

The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
Oregon  [Mr.  Morse].  On  this  question 
the  yeas  and  nays  have  been  ordered, 
and  the  clerk  will  call  the  roU. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  (after  having  voted 
In  the  negative) .  On  this  vote,  I  have  a 
live  pair  with  the  senior  Senator  from 
Indiana  [Mr.  Hartke].  If  he  were  pres- 
ent, he  would  vote  "nay";  if  I  were  at 
liberty  to  vote,  I  would  vote  "yea."  I 
withdraw  my  vote. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  North  Dakota  [Mr. 
BuRDiCK],  the  Senator  from  Tennessee 
[Mr.  Gore],  the  Senator  from  Michigan 
[Mr.  Hart],  the  Senator  from  Washing- 
ton [Mr.  Jackson],  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  [Mr.  Long],  the  Senator  from 
Washington  [Mr.  Magnuson],  the  Sena- 
tor from  New  Hampshire  [Mr.  McIn- 
tyre],  the  Senator  from  Utah  LMr. 
Moss],  and  the  Senator  from  Ohio  [Mr. 
Young],  are  absent  on  ofiQcial  business. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
New  Mexico  [Mr.  Anderson],  and  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Ken- 
nedy], are  absent  because  of  illness. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Nevada  [Mr.  Cannon],  the  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Clark],  the 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  [Mr.  Edmond- 
son],  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey  [Mr. 
Williams],  and  the  Senator  from  Indi- 
ana [Mr.  Hartke],  are  necessarily  ab- 
sent. 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Louisi- 
ana [Mr.  Long]  is  paired  with  the  Sena- 
tor from  New  Jersey    [Mr.  Williams]. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
from  New  Jersey  would  vote  "nay"  and 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana  would  vote 
"yea." 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  New  Mex- 
ico [Mr.  Anderson],  the  Senator 
from  Ohio  [Mr.  Young],  the  Sena- 
tor from  North  Dakota  [Mr.  Burdick]. 
the  Senator  from  Washington  [Mr. 
Jackson],  and  the  Senator  from  New- 
Hampshire  [Mr.  McIntyre]  would  each 
vote  "nay." 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Kansas  [Mr.  Pearson],  the 
Senator  from  Texas  [Mr.  Tower],  and 
the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr. 
Scott]  are  necessarily  absent. 

The  Senator  from  New  York  [Mr.  Jav- 
iTs]  Is  absent  on  official  business. 

The  Senator  from  Kentucky  [Mr. 
Cooper],  the  Senator  from  Arizona  [Mr. 
Goldwater],  and  the  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire  [Mr.  Cotton]  are  detained 
on  OfiQcial  business. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
from  Kansas  [Mr.  Pearson],  the  Sena- 
tor from  New  Hampshire  [Mr.  Cotton], 
the  Senator  from  Arizona  [Mr.  Gold- 
-water],  the  Senator  from  New  York 
[Mr.  Javits],  and  the  Senator  from 
Texas  [Mr.  Tower]  would  each  vote 
"nay." 


On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Ken- 
tucky [Mr.  Cooper]  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Scott]. 
If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Kentucky  would  vote  "yea"  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Pennsylvania  would  vote 
"nay." 

The  result  was  announced— yeas  17, 
nays  59,  as  follows: 

[No.  525  Leg.] 
YEAS — 17 


Bayh 

Omening 

Pell 

Bible 

Johnston 

Proxmire 

Byrd,  Va. 

McGovern 

Randolph 

Church 

Metcalf 

Robertson 

Douglas 

Morse 

RusseU 

EUender 

Nelson 

NAYS— 59 

Aiken 

Hill 

Muskie 

Allott 

Holland 

Neuberger 

Bartlett 

Hruska 

Paatore 

Beall 

Humphrey 

Prouty 

Bennett 

Inouye 

Riblcoff 

Hoggs 

Jordan,  N.C. 

Salinger 

Brewster 

Jordan.  Idaho 

Sal  tons  tall 

Byrd.  W.  Va. 

Keating 

Simpson 

Carlson 

Kuchel 

Smathers 

Case 

Lausche 

Smith 

Curtis 

Long.  Mo. 

Sparkman 

Dlrksen 

McCarthy 

Stennis 

Dodd 

McClellan 

Symington 

Do  mi  nick 

McGee 

Talmadge 

Elastland 

McNamara 

Thurmond 

Ervln 

Mechem 

Walters 

Fong 

Miller 

WUliams.  Del. 

Pulbrlght 

Monroney 

Yarborough 

Hayden 

Morton 

Young,  N.  Dak 

Hickenlooper 

Mundt 

NOT  VOTING— 24 

Anderson 

Gore 

Mansfield 

B\irdick 

Hart 

McIntyre 

Cannon 

Hartke 

Moss 

Clark 

Jackson 

Pearson 

Cooper 

Javits 

Scott 

Cotton 

Kennedy 

Tower 

Edmondson 

Long,  La. 

WUliamB,  N.J. 

Ooldwater 

Magnuson 

Young,  Ohio 

So  Mr.  Morse's  amendment  (No.  1180) 
was  rejected. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  call  up 
my  amendment  No.  1179  and  ask  that 
it  be  stated.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Inouye  in  the  chair) .  The  amendment 
of   the   Senator   from   Oregon   will   be 

The  Chief  Clerk.  The  Senator  from 
Oregon  proposes  that: 

"TITLK    I DEVELOPMENT    LOAN    FUND 

"Sec.  101.  "ntle  I  of  chapter  2  of  part  I  of 
the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961,  as 
amended,  is  hereby  amended  by  striking  out 
section  205  thereof,  which  relates  to  the  use 
of  the  facilities  of  the  International  De- 
velopment Association." 

Renumber  the  succeeding  sections  of  part 
I,  accordingly. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  for 
the  yeas  and  nays. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Oregon  yield  before 
he  does  that? 

Mr.  MORSE.    I  am  glad  to  yield. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  The  Appropria- 
tion Act  carries  a  similar  prohibition 
against  the  lending  of  any  money  from 
the  Development  Loan  Fund  to  the  EDA ; 
therefore,  the  adoption  of  the  Senator's 
amendment  would  not  change  what  is 
now  the  restriction  in  the  appropriation 
act. 

It  would  remove  the  possibility  in  the 
future  of  authority  to  do  this  but,  in  the 
Interest  of  saving  time,  I  am  quite  pre- 
pared to  accept  the  amendment.  I  am 
quite  sure  that  there  will  be  no  problem. 
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KXPUUTATTON  OF  AMENDMENT   REPEALING 
SECTION    20  3 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr  President,  this 
amendment  Is  a  simple  one  which  needs 
little  explanation.  It  would  repeal  .sec- 
tion 205  of  the  PorelgTi  A.ssistance  Act  of 
1961.  as  amended,  which  authorizes  the 
President  to  lend  up  to  10  percent  of  the 
Development  Loan  Fund  money  avail- 
able under  title  I  to  the  International 
Development  Association.  commonly 
known  as  the  IDA.  We  understand  that 
no  use  has  as  yet  bt^n  made  of  this 
authority,  and  there  doubtle.ss  will  be 
those  who  will  say  that  this  i.s  an  inof- 
fensive provision  which  might  well  be 
left  untouched.  My  position,  on  the 
other  hand,  is  that  this  authority  is  a 
potentially  dangerous  one — no  more  to 
be  Ignored  than  the  so-called  "lone.some 
end"  on  a  football  field.  I  warn  my  col- 
leagues that  this  section  is  a  real 
"sleeper"  which  oould  come  to  life  with 
startling  rapidity. 

Just  on  the  face  of  it.  this  authority 
to  transfer  money  to  the  IDA  .seems 
wholly  unnecessary'.  At  tht-  very  bek^m- 
ning  of  this  Congress  a  new  replenish- 
ment of  IDA  funds  was  approved  by  the 
narrowest  of  maitclns  My  colleagues 
surely  will  remember  that  only  abnut 
half  a  dozen  votes  spelled  the  difference 
between  approval  arid  defeat  in  the  Sen- 
ate. Even  more  su'nificantly  they 
should  remember  with  sonu-  chagrm 
that  the  proposal  to  make  an  additional 
$312  million  avaQable  to  the  IDA  was 
fir.st  rejected  by  the  Hou.se  of  Represent- 
atives and  then  passed  by  a  very  slim 
margin  after  one  of  the  most  vigorous 
exercises  In  arm  twisting  and  blandi.^h- 
ment  ever  performed  by  the  e.xecutive 
branch  of  our  Government  And  so  the 
IDA  is  amply  furnished  with  American 
ta.xpayers'  money  for  the  next  3  years  of 
its  existence. 

But  this  Is  not  all.  The  World  Bank, 
which  has  accumulated  re.serves  amount- 
ing to  almost  a  $900  million  figure  by 
making  loans  on  a  sound  busine.ss  basis. 
has  recently  decided  to  make  some  of  its 
future  surplus  available  to  its  afflliate. 
the  IDA.  It  is  understood  that  some- 
thmg  on  the  order  of  $50  million  a  year 
may  well  be  transferred  to  the  so-called 
lending  association  to  support  activities 
which  may  best  be  de.scribed  as  barely 
di.sguised  grants.  In  this  connection,  it 
might  be  noted  that,  while  the  IDA  theo- 
retically assists  all  the  less  developed 
countries,  the  great  majority  of  the  funds 
made  available  to  the  A.ssociation  have 
gone  to  India  and  Pakistan. 

By  normal  standards,  it  would  thus 
seem  that  the  available  funds  are  spilling 
out  of  this  overstuffed  cornucopia. 
However,  we  must  never  underestimate 
the  peculiar  appeal  of  the  "South  Asia 
Aid  Society."  especially  to  those  sup- 
posedly sophisticated  geopolitlcians  who 
have  woven  an  elaborate  theoretical  ar- 
gument designed  to  prove  that  the  battle 
against  communism  will  be  won  or  lost 
south  of  the  Himalayas.  It  seems  to 
make  little  or  no  difference  to  these 
theoreticians  that  the  actual  behavior 
of  Pakistan  and  India  over  the  last  sev- 
eral years  does  nothing  but  refute  the 
validity  of  this  elaborate  doctrine.  I 
for  one  see  no  end  to  the  process  of 


pouring  hard  money  into  this  extremely 
soft  area 

Now  we  will  have  the  arirumt-nt  that, 
since  .so  much  money  is  readily  available 
to  the  IDA  over  the  next  .several  years, 
section  205  of  the  F'oreign  .Assi.stance  Act 
surely  will  not  be  used  and  can  there- 
fore do  no  damage  if  left  in  the  legisla- 
tion. I  would  accept  half  this  argu- 
ment— for  it  i.s  quite  true  that  more  than 
adequate  fuiid.-^  are  available  to  the  IDA. 
TTie  second  part  of  the  argument  I  re- 
ject as  nothing  more  than  a  Trojan 
tiorse  In  my  opinion,  there  is  a  ver\- 
real  danger  that  this  supposedly  mori- 
bund authority  could  spring  to  life  in 
the  context  of  our  efforts  to  place  our 
own  development  lendint;  on  a  sounder 
basis.  To  the  degree  that  we  succeed  in 
tightenmg  the  lending  terms  to  govern 
operations  under  title  I  of  the  act,  we 
are  likely  to  find  the  AID  people  seek- 
ing; to  circumvent  the  harder  terms  by 
making  some  of  the  loan  money  avail- 
able to  the  ID.^.  which  operates  on  the 
softest  basis  of  all  International  Iftiil- 
ing   agencies. 

Of  course,  it  will  be  stated  with  great 
emphasis  and  sincerity  on  the  part  of 
the  executive  branch  that  they  would 
not  dream  of  seekiiii:  to  try  an  end  run 
around  the  will  of  Coimress.  But  the 
only  valid  argument  that  can  bv  made 
m  support  of  th;s  assurance  is  that  .sec- 
tion 205  is  basically  meaningless  and  will 
not  be  invoked.  If  this  is  so.  then  it 
can  do  no  harm  whatsoever  to  our  aid 
prot,'ram  if  the  autiiority  in  question  Is 
repealed  Frankly,  all  our  experience 
with  the  aid  protjram  supports  my  con- 
tention that  there  is  great  danger  in  ex- 
posing: the  executive  branch  to  tempta- 
tion and  to  expect  it  not  to  succumb 

Mr.  President.  I  believe  that  we  will 
be  doing  our  constituents  and  the  na- 
tional interest  a  ereat  favor  by  removmc 
thus  temptation  through  deletion  of  sec- 
tion 205  from  the  Foreign  Assistance 
Act. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
question  is  on  at^reemg  to  tlie  amend- 
ment of   the   Senator  from   Oregon. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OPTICER  The  bill 
is  open  t<3  further  amendment 

Mr  MORSE.  Mr  President,  I  call  up 
my  next  amendment.  No  1182,  and  a.sk 
that  It  be  ,^tat♦•d 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
will  be  stated 

The  Chief  Clerk  On  page  9,  bt^ween 
lines  8  and  9,  It  is  propo.stxl  to  Insert 
the  following  new  subsection: 

(g»  Add  the  following  new  section  at  the 
end  thereof 

"Sec  513  Cejitification  or  Hk  ipik.nts 
Capability — lai  Except  as  provided  In  sub- 
section (bi  of  thl.s  section,  no  defense  arti- 
cles shall  hereafter  be  furnl.shed  to  any  coun- 
try or  International  orRanlzatlon  under  the 
authority  of  this  Act  i  except  under  the  au- 
thority of  section  507)  unless  the  chief  of 
the  appropriate  nulitary  ivs.si.st.mce  advl.sLTV 
Kroup  representing  the  United  .States  wltli 
respect  to  defense  articles  useil  by  such 
country  or  International  orKanl/.atlon  or 
the  head  of  any  other  group  representing 
the  United  States  with  respect  to  defense 
articles  u.sed  by  such  country  or  interna- 
tional organization  ha.^  certified  In  writing 
within  six  months  prior  to  delivery  that  the 


country  or  International  organization  has  the 
capability  to  utilize  efTectlvely  such  Article 
in  carrying  out  the  purposes  of  this  part 
■lb)  Defen.se  articles  Included  in  approved 
nilUtury  asslsUmce  programs  may  be  fur- 
nlshed  to  any  country  or  International  or- 
giiiilzatlun  for  which  the  certlHc.ttlon  re- 
quired by  subsection  la)  of  thl.s  section  can- 
not be  made  when  determined  necessary  and 
specifically  approved  In  advance  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  State  (or.  upon  iippropri.ite  dele- 
gation of  authority  by  an  Under  s«Tret<irv 
or  Assistant  Secretary  of  Stiitei  and  the  Sec- 
rct.iry  of  Defense  lor.  upon  appropri.ite  dele- 
gatlon  of  authority  by  the  Deputy  Secreury 
or  an  .^.''ststant  Secretary  of  Defense  >  The 
Secretary  of  State,  or  his  delegate,  shall  make 
a  complete  report  to  the  Speaker  of  the 
Hou.-^e  of  Representatives  and  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations  and  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations  of  the  .Senate  of 
each  such  determination  and  approval  and 
the  reasons  therefor  " 

Mr  MORSE.  Mr.  Pre.sldent,  I  ask  for 
the  veas  and  navs 

Mr  FULBRIGHT,  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Oregon  yield  before  he 
does  that? 

Mr.  MORSE      I  am  triad  to  vleld. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT  I  believe  that  thl« 
Is  a  good  amendment.  In  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  military  assistance  pro- 
gram, it  requires  certification  of  the 
capability  of  a  country  to  utilize  effec- 
tively the  a.ssistance  to  be  furnished.  I 
believe  that  it  is  a  cood  amendment. 
Personally.  I  am  In  favor  of  it  The  ad- 
ministration objected  to  it  mainly  be- 
cause it  was  felt  to  be  in  derogation  of  the 
dignity  and  rights  of  the  Secretarj-  of  De- 
fen.se.  But  this  Is  one  area  in  which 
there  has  been  substantial  maladminis- 
tration under  the  militar>'  program,  and 
I  am  willing  to  accept  the  amendment. 
of  which  I  approve. 

Mr  MORSE  I  appreciate  that  very 
much,  but  I  should  like  to  explain  the 
amendment 

EXfLVNATION      OF      .AM  ENDM  FNT     REQrlRINO 
CERTIFIC.ATIO.N    BY    MAAG    CHIEF 

Mr.  President,  the  source  of  this 
amendment  is  the  General  Accounting 
Office  I  have  already  read  excerpts 
from  the  G.AO  report  on  "Unnecessary 
or  Premature  Procurement  of  Sidewinder 
Mi.ssile  Training  Systems  and  Their 
Delivery  to  Foreign  Countries  Under  the 
Military  Assistance  Program." 

It  concluded: 

We  have  recommended  to  the  Secretary  of 
Defense  that  these  regulations  be  strength- 
ened by  requiring  that  future  deliveries  of 
m.ijor  end  Items  Included  In  approved  mili- 
tary assistance  programs  be  made  only  upon 
a  written  certification  by  tlie  chief  of  the 
MUiLiiry  Assistance  Advisory  Group  based  on 
a  specific  determination  that  the  recipient 
country  has  the  necessary  capability  to  effec- 
tively absorb,  maintain,  and  utilize  the  Item 
to  be  delivered 

We  believe  that  such  a  certification  re- 
quirement would  encourage  a  current  reap- 
praisal of  the  need  for  the  equipment  and 
the  country's  capability  to  maintain  and 
utilize  It  before  It  Is  delivered  iUid  would  help 
to  prevent  future  deliveries  of  military  assist- 
ance prngram  material  In  excess  of  the  coun- 
try's capability  to  effectively  absorb,  main- 
tain, and  utilize  the  Items  delivered.  Mili- 
tary assistance  program  material  has  con- 
tinued to  be  delivered  for  a  number  of  year* 
to  countries  which  '-.innot  effectively  absorb. 
maintain,  or  utilize  the  equipment  and  bu 
been  the  stibject  of  numerous  reports  to 
the  Congress  and  the  Secretary  of  Defen»«. 
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even  though  during  that  time  the  MUltary 
Assistance  Advisory  Groups  have  been 
rharised  with  the  responsibility  of  preventing 
this*  rom  occurring.  We  therefore  believe 
that  affirmative  action  by  the  Military  Ab- 
glstance  Advlsorv  Group  chief  before  delivery 
should  be  required.  In  view  of  the  poBlUon 
of  the  Department  of  Defense  with  respect 
to  this  matter,  the  Congress  may  wlah  to 
consider  the  enactment  of  legislation  requir- 
ing additional  safeguards  before  delivery  of 
military  assistance  program  material.  'We 
shall  be  pleased  to  assist  in  drafting  such 
legislation  if  desired. 

The  General  Accounting  Office  not 
only  volunteered  its  help  in  preparing 
this  legislative  requirement,  but  last  fall 
It  sent  a  further  memorandum  on  the 
subject  to  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations 
Commit t<^e.  This  memorandum  is  the 
or.ly  speech  I  shall  need  to  support  the 
case  It  reads  as  follows: 
Ineffective    Maintenanck    and    Uttlization 

(IF      EQflPMPNT       FniNISHED       TO       FOREIGN 

CofNTRiEs  Under  the  Military  Assistance 

Program 

Our  reviews  have  disclosed  numerous  in- 
stances where  material  amounU  of  military 
equipment  have  been  provided  to  foreign 
countries  which  Is  not  being  effectively  maln- 
Ulned  and  utilized.  We  have  Identified  the 
major  contributing  factors  to  this  deficiency 
to  be  (1 1  programing  and  delivery  of  equip- 
ment by  the  United  States  primarily  for 
political  considerations,  to  recipient  coun- 
tries which  did  not  have  the  capabilities  to 
effectively  maintain  and  utilize  it,  and  (2) 
dellverv  of  equipment  without  adequate 
consideration  of  the  recipient  countries' 
capabilities  to  efTectlvely  maintain  and 
utilize  It  Following  are  a  few  examples  of 
these  deficiencies  which  have  been  Included 
In  our  reports. 

programing  and  delivery  or  equipment  pri- 
marily FOR  political  considerattons 

1  A.  recent  review  In  a  European  country 
disclosed  that  aircraft,  aircraft  missiles  and 
related  equipment  valued  at  over  $8  million 
had  been  programed  and  substantially  de- 
livered although  the  necessary  capability  to 
maintain  and  utilize  the  equipment  did  not 
exist  At  the  time  of  our  review,  two-thirds 
of  the  F  86F  aircraft  delivered  were  inop- 
erable due  to  the  absence  of  proper  main- 
tenance and  trained  pilots  were  available  for 
only  half  of  the  aircraft  delivered.  In  this 
ca.se  the  Department  of  E>efense  told  us  that 
political  considerations  involving  base  rights 
became  the  overriding  consideration  leading 
to  the  programing  and  delivery  actions. 

2  In  one  Far  East  country,  ovir  reviews 
dusolosed  that  the  annual  military  assistance 
protjr.mis  did  not  appear  always  to  have 
motivated  by  military  considerations  and  had 
been  develojjed  without  adequate  knowledge 
of  the  forces  being  supported,  the  needs  of 
these  forces  or  the  military  supplies  already 
delivered  .Substantial  amounts  of  equip- 
ment were  delivered  to  this  country  which 
could  not  be  utilized  by  the  country  forces. 
The  Department  of  Defense  Informed  us  that, 
so  long  a?  the  country  remained  basically 
non-Commnnlst.  military  aid  should  be  con- 
tinued In  spite  of  the  numerous  dlflicultles 
involved  and  that,  while  the  underlying  basis 
for  all  aid  to  this  country  was  admittedly 
political,  the  maintenance  of  Internal  secu- 
rity, which  was  the  primary  mission  of  the 
army.  Is  fundamentally  a  military  task  and 
the  Justification  of  the  military  assistance 
protn'am  in  this  ln.stance  was  made  on  that 
basis 

3  Eqtilpment  valued  In  excess  of  $400  mil- 
lion has  been  delivered  to  a  European  coun- 
try although  there  are  no  agreed  roles  or  mis- 
sions for  the  country  forces.  Our  reviews  of 
the  military  assistance  program  in  this  coun- 
try   have    continually    disclosed    ineffective 
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maintenance  and  utilization  of  substantial 
quantities  of  military  Items.  Following  are 
a  few  of  the  examples  disclosed  in  our  re- 
ports. 

(a)  Aircraft  values  at  $9  million  were  de- 
livered, although  the  country  was  unable  to 
effectively  utilize  the  aircraft  previously 
delivered. 

(b)  Tactical  air  navigation  (TACAN) 
equipment  valued  at  about  $2  million  was 
delivered,  although  the  country  could  not 
use  the  equipment,  because,  first,  the  neces- 
sary ground-based  equipment  for  Its  opera- 
tion was  not  available;  second,  the  country 
lacked  ftinds  for  Installing  the  equipment; 
and  third,  airborne  Installation  kits  essen- 
tial to  the  use  of  TACAN  were  not  available 
from  U.8.  Air  Force  stock. 

(c)  Equipment  for  a  low-frequency  trans- 
mitter system,  valued  at  about  $180,000,  was 
delivered,  although  the  country  air  force 
had  not  decided  how  or  where  It  would  use 
the  system. 

(d)  Equipment  valued  at  about  $1.2  mil- 
lion had  been  programed  or  recommended 
for  programing  for  army  schools  although 
similar  equipment  had  heen  programed  for 
units  of  the  military  forces. 

The  programing  and  delivery  of  equipment 
to  this  country  under  the  military  assistance 
program  was  directly  related  to  base  rights 
commitments,  and  military  Items  were  deliv- 
ered at  the  request  of  the  country,  although 
the  capability  of  the  country  to  effectively 
maintain  and  utilize  the  equipment  did  not 
exist. 

delivery  of  EQtnPMENT  IN  EXCESS  OF  COUN- 
TRIES' CAPABmrlES  TO  EFTECrrVELY  MAIN- 
TAIN   AND    UTILIZE    IT 

1.  Missile  system  equipment  valued  at  ap- 
proximately $25  million  was  delivered  to  Eu- 
ropean coxintries  and  was  not  in  use  or  was 
in  use  but  had  a  limited  readiness.  The 
equipment  had  been  on  hand  as  much  as  13 
months  more  than  the  period  of  time  nor- 
mally required  for  emplacement  and  check- 
out after  delivery.  Our  review  disclosed  that 
the  Ineffective  utilization  of  the  equipment 
restated  because  at  the  time  the  United 
SUtes  delivered  this  equipment  (a)  perma- 
nent launching  sites  were  not  available,  (b) 
related  equipment  at  NATO  Installations  re- 
quired to  attain  the  full  operational  capa- 
bilities of  the  equipment  delivered  by  the 
United  States  was  lacking,  and  (c)  a  suf- 
ficient number  of  support  personnel  had  not 
been  provided  by  the  recipient  country. 

2.  Ovur  reviews  of  the  maintenance  and 
supply  support  of  Army  equipment  fur- 
nished to  Far  East  countries  disclosed  that  In 
one  cotmtry  almost  one-fifth  of  the  tanks 
delivered  under  MAP  were  unserviceable  or 
deadllned,  one-third  of  the  1,100  vehicles 
In  two  dlvisrlons  were  considered  to  be  un- 
ser'viceable  and  In  no  condition  for  a  planned 
field  maneuver,  and  that  38  percent  of  the 
radio  communication  equipment  In  one 
country  had  an  effective  range  of  only  one- 
third  to  two-thirds  of  that  for  which  It  was 
designed. 

3.  In  one  Near  East  country,  we  found  that 
at  the  time  of  our  review  more  than  2,000  of 
about  6,900  combat  and  combat -support  ve- 
hicles were  Inoperable,  about  50  percent  of 
the  Jet  aircraft  In  one  of  the  two  Air  Force 
fighter  wings  were  out  of  commission  for 
lack  of  parts  and  had  been  grounded  over 
an  8-month  period,  and  shortages  of  gasoline 
had  precluded  full  utilization  of  equipment. 

4.  In  one  country  our  review  disclosed  that 
Air  Porce  radio  sets  valued  at  about  $3.3 
million  had  been  programed  and  that  a  large 
portion  of  this  equipment  which  had  been 
delivered  was  not  being  used  because  the 
necessary  installation  and  ancillary  equip- 
ment had  not  been  delivered.  In  this  same 
country,  we  found  that  $2.2  million  worth  of 
ammunition  had  been  on  hand  for  over  18 
months  although  the  related  weapon  had 
been  deleted  from  the  program  and  never 
delivered. 


5.  In  four  Western  European  countries  we 
fovmd  that  about  $4.4  million  worth  of  mis- 
sile system  mo>blllty  equipment  had  been 
delivered  which  could  not  be  used  becatise 
related  equipment  required  to  achieve  a 
mobile  cajjablllty  for  the  missile  systems  had 
not  been  furnished.  In  these  same  coun- 
tries we  identified  about  $900,000  worth  of 
airborne  electronic  equipment  on  hand 
which  could  not  be  installed  because  related 
modification  kits  and  other  equipment  was 
not  available. 

6.  Our  review  of  delivery  and  utilization  of 
tactical  air  navigation — TACAN — equipment 
disclosed  that  $12  million  worth  of  this 
equipment  had  been  delivered  to  foreign 
countries  although  the  equipment  could  not 
be  vised  by  the  recipient  countries  because 
the  related  Installation  kits  were  not  pro- 
vided. 

7.  Millions  of  dollars  worth  of  equipment 
and  si>are  parts  had  been  unnecessarily  de- 
livered to  foreign  countries  under  the  mili- 
tary assistance  program.  The  major  causes 
of  this  inefficient  and  uneconomical  use  of 
funds  available  for  the  military  asslsUnce 
program  are  the  failure  of  the  Department  of 
Defense  to  (a)  establish  the  validity  of  re- 
quirements, and  (b)  take  timely  action  to 
cancel  or  suspend  delivery  of  equipment 
or  spare  parts  which  become  excess  due  to 
changes  In  requirements.  Following  are  a 
few  of  the  numerous  examples  contained  In 
our  reports  which  have  been  issued  to  the 
Congress. 

Excess  equipment  and  supplies,  valued  at 
over  $5.5  million,  delivered  because  out- 
standing orders  which  were  either  excess  to 
revised  requirements  or  likely  to  be  excess 
due  to  anticipated  changes  in  requirements 
were  not  canceled  or  suspended. 

About  $60  million  worth  of  Air  Force  sup- 
port equipment  programed  or  delivered  al- 
though a  firm  and  reliable  basis  for  determin- 
ing the  country  needs  for  such  equipment 
had  not  been  established. 

United  States  committed  as  much  as  $9 
million  in  excess  of  amounts  necessary  to 
furnish  spare  parts  and  modification  kits  for 
advanced  weapons  for  the  mutually  agreed- 
upon  period  of  time. 

Mr.  President.  I  am  ready  for  the  vote. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Oregon. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
is  open  to  further  amendment. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  call  up 
my  amendment  No.  1181  and  ask  that  it 
\\Q  stsitcci 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
will  be  stated. 

The  Chief  Clerk.  It  is  proposed  by 
Mr.  Morse  on  page  1,  between  lines  6 
and  7.  to  insert  the  following: 

TITLE  I ^DEVKIOPKENT  LOAN  TUITD 

Sec.  101.  Section  201  of  the  Foreign  Assist- 
ance Act  of  1961,  as  amended,  which  relates 
to  the  Development  Loan  Fund,  is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  subsection: 

"(g)  Not  to  exceed  25  per  centum  of  the 
funds  available  for  any  fiscal  year  for  mak- 
ing loans  under  this  title  may  be  used  dur- 
ing any  such  fiscal  year  for  loans  for  any 
purpose  other  than  for  specific  develop- 
mental projects." 

Renumber  the  succeeding  sections  under 
part  I,  accordingly. 

On  page  4,  lines  5,  6,  and  7,  strike  out 
"Section  252  of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act 
of  1961,  as  amended,  which  relates  to  the 
Alliance  for  Progress,  is  amended"  and  insert 
in  lieu  thereof  the  following:  "Title  VI  of 
chapter  2  of  part  I  of  the  Foreign  Assistance 
Act  of  1961,  as  amended,  which  relates  to 
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the  Alllano*  for  Pfogresa,  la  amended  aa 
follows : 

"(a)  Amend  mcUob  261.  which  relates  to 
general  authority.  Dy  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  subsection : 

"(h)  Not  to  exceed  10  per  centum  of  the 
funds  available  for  any  fiscal  year  for  making 
loans  under  this  title  may  be  used  during 
any  such  nacal  year  for  loans  for  any  pur- 
pose other  than  for  specific  developmental 
projects. 

"(b)  Amend  section  252,  which  relates  to 
authorization.". 

Mr.  MORSE.    Mr.  President.  I  ask  for 
the  yeas  and  nays. 
The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

EXPLANATION    OF    AMENDME.NT    RESTHirTING 
NOW-PHOJECT    IOAN3 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  last  year 
I  offered  an  amendment  that  sought  to 
curb  the  use  of  Alhance  for  Progress 
funds  for  balance-af-payment  loans  and 
budget  support  In  Latin  America  That 
amendment  faUed  to  pass,  but  it  did  re- 
ceive 31  votes.  Since  this  was  the  first 
time  that  a  vote  was  taken  in  the  Senate 
on  the  practice  of  making  general-pur- 
pose loans  as  opposed  to  specific  project 
loans.  I  would  have  thought  that  so  large 
a  number  as  31  Senators  voting  for  the 
restnctlon  would  have  been  a  warning 
signal  to  the  Agerijcy  for  International 
Development. 

But  It  seems  to  have  made  no  impres- 
sion whatsoever. 

This  year,  the  House  Poreitin  Affairs 
Committee,  in  both  the  majority  and 
minority  reports  on  the  foreign  aid  bill, 
again  warned  AID  against  the  use  of 
loan  funds  for  unspecified  purposes. 

The  majority  report  states: 

In  general,  the  committee  recognizes  that 
whenever  the  administrators  of  the  aid  pro- 
gram are  convinced  that  the  financing  of 
commodity  Imports  is  esaentul.  it  \s  better 
to  finance  such  imports  with  loans  rather 
than  grants. 

Nevertheleaa.  the  committee  believes  that 
countries  which  progresa  to  the  point  where 
they  qualify  for  large  development  loans 
should  be  encoiiraged  to  assume  Increasing 
resptmslblUty  for  financing  their  Imports, 
except  Imports  related  to  projects  for  which 
loans  are  made. 

There  Is  a  danger  that  dependence  on  the 
United  States  for  such  financing  could  re- 
sult In  levels  of  consumption  higher  than  the 
recipient  could  normally  8ust«iln  and  could 
encourage  unsound  ftoanclal  and  monetary 
practices. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr  MORSE.     I  yield. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Is  ttis  amendment  what 
is  popularly  known  as  the  antljuggling 
amendment? 

Mr.  MORSE.  Some  call  It  antljug- 
gling.   I  call  it  antlcorruption 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Antimonkey  business, 
perhaps? 

Mr.  MORSE.  That  would  be  a  good 
description.  It  is  a  little  softer  than 
mine. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  It  seems  to  be  a  rea- 
sonable amendment,  unless  someone  can 
explain  why  it  would  not  be  so 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President.  That  Is 
the  language  of  the  majority  of  the 
House  Foreign  Affairs  Committee.  The 
minority  had  much  more  to  say  on  the 
matter.  It  lifted  "program"  loans  as 
having  been  made  to  Tanganyika  in  the 
amount  of  $1  mlllian.  Tunisia  $10  mll- 
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Hon.  India  $275  million.  Pakistan  $100 
million,  Turkey  $70  million.  Chile  $40 
million,  and  Colombia  $15  million  up  to 
the  date  of  the  report.  That  Is  a  total 
of  $511  million.  Since  the  report  was 
published,  at  lea.st  one  mure  large  "pro- 
gram '  loan  hii.s  been  made  to  Brazil  m 
the  amount  of  $50  million. 

The  minority  views  continue: 

These  loans  do  nm  require  the  .siinie  de- 
gree of  study  f.r  feasibility  terhiilcal.  fl- 
tianclal.  or  economic  that  are  required  for 
a  project  loan  to  ^^et  the  necessary  approval 
under  section  611  of  the  act.  This  section 
requires  cost  estimates,  engineering  survey.s. 
and  financial  and  other  plans  before  loan 
funds  can  be  obligated 

Piarther,  the  irnlted  St.ites  does  not  re- 
ceive credit  or  become  identified  with  asslst- 
;ince  under  program  loan.s  because  they  are 
tnade  to  the  government  which,  in  turn,  al- 
:  KMtcs  the  dollar  exchange  to  Importers  for 
commodity  Import  requirements 

In  summary,  every  effort  should  be  made 
to  curtail  program  loans  because  lai  they 
require  less  detailed  Justification  than  proj- 
ect loans  and.  therefore,  can  be  u.sed  to  ab- 
sorb loan  funds  when  carefully  w.  .rked  out 
projects  are  not  forthcoming,  ibi  there  Is 
nu  visible  way  to  identify  the  United  States 
with  assistance  provided  through  program 
loans.  (CI  a  country  receiving  a  program 
loan  can  divert  similar  amounts  of  Its  for- 
eign exchange  to  luxury-type  Import  Items 
or  for  lower  priority  needs,  and  id)  al- 
though Imports  with  these  loans  are  re- 
quired to  be  from  the  United  States,  the 
level  of  American  Imports  do  not  lncrea.sp 
comparatt'.e:y,  which  Indicates  that  some  of 
the  countries  merely  divert  Imports  with 
equal  amounts  of  foreign  exchange  of  other 
."Mjurces 

At  the  time  of  this  report.  S4.^)6  million 
had  been  lent  out  of  the  Develo()ment 
Loan  Fund  for  program  loans,  and  $55 
million  out  of  Alliance  for  Proure.ss  loan 
funds,  plu.s  $50  million  out  of  the  con- 
tingency fund,  which  went  to  Brazil. 

Two-thirds  of  all  money  a[)propriat<'d 
last  year  for  development  loarvs  had  b«^en 
lent  for  uiLspecifU'd.  general  conunodity 
financing.  About  15  percent  of  Alliance 
for  Progress  loan  funds  went  for  the 
same  purpo.se.  But  in  the  ca-se  of  Latin 
America,  budget  supixjrt  and  balance  of 
payment  help  comes  more  from  non- 
Alliance  funds,  primarily  the  wntin- 
gency  fund  <ind  supp<irting  as.sistance. 

As  I  stated,  m  the  pa.st  several  years, 
all  supporting  assi.st^nce  is,  afU'r  all  is 
said  and  done,  really  indirect  military 
aid. 

As  the  House  committee  minority 
makes  so  clear,  this  assistance  in  no  way 
is  identified  with  the  United  States;  this 
assistance  cannot  be  related  Ui  any  proj- 
ect or  program  by  the  people  of  the  re- 
ceiving country.  How  much  good  have 
we  done  the  United  States  among  the 
people  of  Brazil  with  our  $50  million  loan 
to  Its  Governmenf  None.  The  money 
will  never  show  up  in  the  way  of  life  of 
the  ordinary  Brazilian 

What  we  did  with  that  $50  million  was 
to  buy  a  little  political  favor  from  its 
current  political  leaders.  That  is  what 
these  program  loans  are  for.  It  balls 
them  out  a  while  longer.  It  postpones 
the  day  when  critical  and  sometimes 
painful  decisloris  have  to  be  taken  on 
their  home  front  It  delays  the  time 
when  they  must  go  before  their  own  vot- 
ers and  lay  down  the  facts  of  life.  No 
pohticlan  likes  to  do  that     So  they  come 


to  the  U.S.  Treasury  Instead.  That  way 
we  hope  to  create  a  little  obligation  on 
their  part  to  favor  the  United  States  in 
international  matters. 

That  is  why  in  my  individual  views  I 
said  that  program  loans  do  no  more  than 
patch  over  and  perpetuate  the  lack  of 
economic  development. 

Brazil  and  Turkey  have  already  de- 
faulted, in  effect,  on  loans  by  obtain- 
ing moratoriums  even  as  we  extend  them 
new  soft  loans.  There  is  every  prospect 
that  debt  renegotiation  with  Argentina 
will  begin  soon,  if  it  has  not  already  be- 
gun. 

Yet  we  go  on  and  on  making  new  easy 

credit  available  to  them. 

The  prevalence  of  this  kind  of  loan 
makes  a  mockery  of  the  advertisements 
AID  and  the  State  Department  make 
about  foreign  aid  helping  farmers  to 
grow  better  crops  and  laborers  to  build 
better  homes. 

At  the  time  the  recent  Brazilian  loan 
wa.s  announced,  it  was  al.so  announced 
that  the  $50  million  was  in  addition  to; 
'understandings  now  being  reached  for 
the  financing'  of  various  specfic  projects 
designed  to  promote  the  economic  devel- 
opment and  social  progre.ss  of  the  Bra- 
zilian people." 

This  $50  million  loan  is  at  2  percent 
Interest  for  40  years.  We  have  been 
encourai:in«  Brazil  for  years  and  years. 
We  have  been  urKint;  upon  Brazil  to  do 
.something  about  its  inflation.  We  have 
been  urging  Brazil  to  come  forward  with 
a  plan,  which  she  is  obliged  to  do  under 
the  action  at  Punta  del  Estc,  as  to  what 
she  will  do  with  respect  to  internal  re- 
forms and  internal  programs.  Alliance 
for  Progress  funds  are  supposed  to  con- 
tribute to  the  fulfillment  of  the  countrj' 
plan. 

Mr.  President.  Brazil  still  has  not  .sub- 
mitted a  satisfactory  plan  She  has 
mude  gestures,  but  she  has  submitted  no 
all-encompassing  plan.  We  ought  to 
stop  this  type  of  loan.  We  ought  to  say, 
Come  forward  now  with  an  economic 
project  that  is  sound,  one  that  will  be  of 
help  to  your  people,  and  we  sliall  help  you 
with  that  and  release  your  own  money 
for  u.se  in  connection  with  your  own  fis- 
cal problems  at  a  governmental  level." 

So  I  say  that  this  loan  was  made  not 
as  a  result  of  the  steps  Brazil  had  taken 
to  curb  Inflation  and  to  live  within  her 
means,  but  to  encourage  Brazil  to  take 
those  steps  A  month  later,  on  July  26, 
the  New  York  Times  reported  that  the 
Brazilian  Central  Government's  statis- 
tics showed  the  cost  of  living  rose  more 
than  40  percent  in  the  first  6  months  of 
this  year,  and  that  the  Branco  regime 
had  an  operating  deficit  in  its  national 
budget  of  nearly  $600  million.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  these  two  ar- 
ticles from  the  New  York  Times  dated 
June  25.  1964,  and  July  26,  1964,  printed 
at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

(From  the  New  York  Times,  June  25.  1964) 
U  S  GtANTs  $60  Million  Loan 

Washington.  June  24. — The  United  States 
granted  Brazil  a  $50  million  loan  today  to 
support  the  reform  programs  of  the  new 
government. 
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This  was  the  first  major  loan  given  to  the 
refflme  of  President  Castelo  Branco.  It  dem- 
oMtrates  the  faith  of  President  Johnson's 
administration  In  Brazil's  determination  and 
capacity  to  combat  Inflation.  rebuUd  her 
shattered  finances,  and  Institute  rational  eco- 
nomic policies. 

In  armounclng  the  loan,  concluded  under 
the  Alliance  for  Progress  program,  the  ad- 
ministration noted  that  "the  Brazilian  Oov- 
ermnent  U  formulating  a  comprehensive  pro- 
gram of  development,  stabilization,  and  re- 
form which  can  serve  as  a  basis  for  later 
discussions  with  International  Institutions 
and  the  Government  of  the  United  States 
and  other  friendly  countries  of  BrazUlan 
needs  for  external  assistance." 

The  announcement  emphasized  that  the 
loan,  for  a  40-year  period  at  the  unusually 
low  Interest  of  2  percent,  is  In  addition  to 
•understandings  now  being  reached  for  the 
flnanclni;  of  various  specific  projects  designed 
to  promote  the  economic  development  and 
social  progress  of  the  Brazilian  people." 

The  loan  marked  the  resumption  of  gen- 
eral U.S.  lending  to  Brazil  after  a  pause 
of  almost  a  year.  Around  the  nalddle 
of  196:3  the  United  SUites  became  convinced 
that  the  regime  of  President  Goulart  could 
not  properly  utilize  financial  assistance  be- 
cause of  its  refusal  to  take  adequate  antl- 
inflatlonary  and  other  stabilization  measures. 

Today's  loan  was  announced  as  Carlos  La- 
cerd.i.  Governor  of  Guanabara  State  and  one 
of  the  principal  leaders  of  the  April  revolu- 
tion, appealed  for  U.S.  understanding  of  the 
revolutionary  situation  In  his  country. 

Speaking  at  the  National  Press  Club  here, 
he  said  the  new  government  had  been  try- 
ing to  find  competent,  honest  people  to  ad- 
mlnl.>;ter  Us  affairs  after  the  chaos  of  the 
Goulart  regime. 

I  From  the  New  York  Times,  July  26,  1964) 
Regime  in  Brazil  Scored  on  Prices — Laceroa 
SAY.S  Confidence  Is  Undermined  bt  Infla- 
tion 

(By  Juan  de  Onls) 

Rio  DE  Janeiro,  July  25. — President  Hum- 
berto  Ciu^telo  Briuico  embarked  today  on  his 
newly  extended  term  of  office  under  heavy 
political  tire  because  of  rising  prices. 

The  main  criticism  of  the  Government 
came  from  Gov.  Carlos  Lacerda  of  Guanabara 
State,  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  April  1  revo- 
lution that  overthrew  President  Jo4o  Goulart 
and  brought  Gen.  Castelo  Branco.  then  the 
army  chief  of  staff,  to  the  Presidency. 

Mr  Liicerda  said  a  survey  of  prices  in  his 
suite  showed  that  they  had  shot  upward 
since  the  revolt.  "As  a  consequence,  confi- 
dence m  the  revolution  has  been  profoundly 
eroded  in  3  months,"  he  said. 

Rising  unemployment  In  Belo  Horlzonte, 
capiuil  of  MInas  Gerals  State,  and  In  B&o 
Paulo  was  also  reported.  The  Iron  and  steel 
industry  was  showing  signs  of  a  recession, 
with  cutbacks  In  production.  Automobile 
output  also  was  down  and  household  appli- 
ance manufacturers  reported  large  unsold 
stocks. 

The  Central  Government's  statistics  show 
that  the  cost  of  living  rose  more  than  40  per- 
cent in  the  first  6  months  of  this  year  on 
the  momentum  of  an  Inflation  that  raised 
prices  more  than  80  percent  last  year. 

Halting  Inflation  Is  the  principal  preoccu- 
pation of  the  Castelo  Branco  regime  and 
efforts  are  being  made  to  reduce  the  Govern- 
ment's operating  deficit,  regarded  as  the 
main  cause  of  the  Inflation.  This  year's 
deficit  Is  estimated  at  nearly  $600  million. 

Partly  to  give  the  Government  more  time 
to  cope  with  the  problem,  the  congreM  thl» 
week  added  14  months  to  Mr.  Castelo 
Brauco's  original  period  In  office.  Originally 
It  was  to  have  completed  Mr.  Goularfs  term 
ending  January  31,  1966. 

Mr.  Castelo  Branco  will  now  remain  In 
power  until  March  15,  1967,  and  the  election 


originally  scheduled  for  October  1966  wUl  be 
postponed  to  December  1966.  This  decision 
was  taken  by  the  congress  over  Mr.  Castelo 
Branco'B  opposition,  but  with  the  support  of 
Brazil's  military  leaders. 

Mr.  Lacerda,  noted  for  his  opposition  to 
Mr.  Ooulart's  leftist  government,  was  bitterly 
disappointed  by  Congress'  decision.  He  had 
hoped  to  run  for  President  In  the  election 
scheduled  for  next  year,  and  he  lashed  out 
at  the  Congress. 

It  Is  widely  accepted  that  Mr.  Lacerda  Is 
trying  to  bring  down  the  present  cabinet 
and  install  a  government  alined  with  his 
views.  Prices  constitute  the  most  vulnerable 
area  for  this  cabinet,  whose  economic  and 
financial  policies  are  largely  determined  by 
the  Plarmlng  Minister,  Roberto  Campos. 

Steel  executives  advised  the  Labor  Minis- 
try this  week  that  they  would  not  fulfill  a 
contract  signed  with  50,000  workers  in  Mlnas 
Gerals  and  S&o  Paulo  during  the  Goulart 
regime.  This  provided  for  quarterly  adjust- 
ments that  would  now  require  the  Industries 
to  pay  a  minimum  wage  of  70.000  cruzeiros 
($55)  a  month.  The  regional  minimum 
wage  Is  40,000  cruzeiros    ($32). 

The  executives  said  the  contract  could  be 
met  only  through  Increases  In  iron  and  steel 
prices. 

Roman  Catholic  priests  active  in  union 
organization  in  Pernambuco,  the  sugar 
region  of  Brazil's  northeast,  warned  sugar- 
mill  operators  that  there  would  be  a  strike 
unless  a  minimum  wage  set  by  the  former 
government  was  respected. 

On  another  front,  respresentatlves  of 
Brazilian  university  students  elected  new 
officers  today  for  the  National  Union  of  Stu- 
dents, which  the  Education  Minister  had 
threatened  to  dissovle. 

The  delegates  also  resolved  to  reconstruct 
the  union,  which  had  been  controlled  by 
militant  leftists.  This  Indicated  limited 
support  of  the  uprising  that  ousted  Mr. 
Goulart. 

The  students  met  In  defiance  of  the  Educa- 
tion Minister,  Supllcy  de  Lacerda,  who  had 
proposed  that  the  autonomous  student  orga- 
nization be  replaced  by  a  student  council 
under  control  of  the  ministry. 

Virtually  all  the  delegates,  who  came  from 
12  States,  were  opposed  to  the  former  leader- 
ship of  the  national  union,  which  they  con- 
tend was  antidemocratic  and  alienated  from 
the  mEiss  of  students. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  at  the 
present  time  we  are  using  two-thirds  of 
the  development  loan  money  for  inter- 
governmental loans  to  finance  com- 
modity imports  of  a  general  nature.  I 
wish  to  repeat  that  sentence,  because  I 
want  to  show  Senators  that  in  my  judg- 
ment this  is  one  of  the  most  serious  prob- 
lems in  the  whole  AID  program  calling 
for  policy  reform.  I  ask  Senators  to  lis- 
ten to  the  sentence  again : 

At  the  present  time  we  are  using  two- 
thirds  of  the  development  loan  money 
for  intergovernmental  loans  to  finance 
commodity  imports  of  a  general  nature. 

They  do  not  provide  people-to-people 
aid. 

They  do  not  coincide  with  what  Sena- 
tors have  heard  me  plead  for  for  several 
years — a  project-to-project  approach  to 
foreign  aid  instead  of  a  goverrmient-to- 
govemment  approach. 

I  wish  to  see  the  American  taxpayers' 
dollars  invested  in  dams,  refineries, 
plants,  and  other  economic  projects  that 
will  help  to  create  jobs  in  parts  of  the 
world  that  are  characterized  by  unem- 
ployment, or  employment  at  wages  that 
cannot  maintain  a  family  in  health  and 
decency.  I  wish  to  do  something  for 
people. 


Mr,  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  MORSE.  I  yield. 
Mr.  DOUGLAS.  The  Senator  from 
Oregon  has  made  a  startling  statement. 
As  I  understand,  he  said  that  last  year 
approximately  $560  million  was  loaned 
by  us  to  foreign  governments  for  unspec- 
ified purposes. 

Mr.  MORSE.  That  is  correct. 
Mr.  DOUGLAS.  About  $50  million  of 
that  was  to  meet  the  deficit  of  the  Bra- 
zilian Government.  Can  the  Senator 
from  Oregon  throw  any  light  on  the 
question  of  the  purposes  for  which  the 
other  $510  million  was  loaned? 
Mr.  MORSE.    No. 

Mr.   DOUGLAS.     The   Senator  from 
Oregon  is  a  member  of  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations,  is  he  not? 
Mr.  MORSE.    Yes. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Did  the  administra- 
tor of  AID,  or  any  of  his  assistants,  item- 
ize how  the  $510  million  was  distributed 
and  for  what  purposes? 

Mr.  MORSE.  There  may  be  some 
itemization  in  the  three  thick  books  that 
were  presented  to  us  for  study.  But  I 
gave  the  Senator  an  honest  answer.  I 
do  not  know  what  the  itemization  might 
be.  If  it  is  available,  perhaps  the  chair- 
man of  the  committee  might  respond. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  wonder  if  the  chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Rela- 
tions could  answer  the  question.  For 
what  purposes  were  the  $510  million 
loaned  to  the  governments  of  foreign 
countries?  Is  my  impression  correct  that 
this  is  primarily  related  to  Latin  Amer- 
ica? 

Mr.  MORSE.  No;  most  of  it  was  lent 
elsewhere.  India  received  $275  million, 
Pakistan  $100  million,  and  Turkey  $70 
million  in  fiscal  year  1964.  Tunisia  and 
Tanganyika  also  received  smaller  pro- 
gram loans.  In  Latin  America,  Chile  re- 
ceived $40  million,  Colombia  $15  million, 
and  Brazil  $50  million  this  last  fiscal 
year.  The  presentation  for  fiscal  year 
1965  tells  very  little  about  the  purposes 
of  these  loans  that  will  be  made  in  fiscal 
1965. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.     The  major  pur- 
pose of  the  Alliance  for  Progress  pro- 
gram was  to  support  overall  plans  for  the 
economic  development  of  the  countries 
of  Latin  America.    It  was  intended  that 
those  countries  should  bring  about  cer- 
tain reforms  within  their  economies.    It 
was   called   a    self-help   program.     "We 
make  the  program  loans  available  only 
when  there  is  a  commitment  by  the  re- 
spective countries  to  engage  in  certain 
kinds  of  reforms  within  their  countries. 
As  the  Senator  has  heard,  in  some 
cases  those  reforms  are  in  the  nature  of 
tax  reforms,  in  some  cases  they  are  in  the 
nature  of  land  reforms,  and  so  on.    Pro- 
gram loans  were  the  major  tool  that  we 
had  for  encouraging  the  respective  coim- 
tries  to  bring  about  reforms.    The  agency 
does  not  make  the  program  loans  with- 
out any  conditions  as  to  how  the  money 
shall  be  used.     When  a  loan  is  negoti- 
ated, the  purpose  for  which  it  is  to  be 
used  is  well  understood. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Has  that  purpose 
been  stated  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.    Certainly. 
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Mr.  DOUGLAS.     What  are  the  pur- 
poses? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT      I  do  not  have  In 
mind  the  particular  purpose  of  all  loans, 
if  that  Is  what  the  Senator  means.    But 
that  Is  obtainable  In  full      We  have  at 
hand  the  general  statements  about  the 
nature  of  the  loans.    Some  are  often  In- 
formally     called     balance-of-payments 
loans.    In  a  sense  that  is  what  they  are 
They  provide  the  basts  for  the  develop- 
ment of  private  Industr>'  In  mixst  of  the 
countries  involved      They  are  intended 
to  finance  the  purchase  of  spare  parts, 
machinery,  equipment,  and  so  on,  from 
this  country  throuah  private  enterprise 
The  project  loans  which   were  men- 
tioned by  the  Senator  from  Oregon  are 
usually  provided  for  a  dam.  a  railroad. 
a  dock,  or  something  of  that  kind,  and 
they  usually  are  of  a  governmental  na- 
ture    Year  after  year  the  committee  and 
the  Congress  have  urged  private  enter- 
prise to  come  Into  the  picture     That  Ls 
accomplished  primarily  through  program 
loans,  which  make  available  to  private 
enterprises  in  each  of  the  countries  the 
resources  to  enable   them   to  purchase 
needed  commodities.  There  is  agreement 
as  to  which  areas  of  the  economy  the 
loans  are  to  be  used  for.  but  they  are  not 
Intended  to  be  used  for  the  building  of  a 
dam  or  any  specific  tangible  project. 

Mr    DOUGLAS.     Mr.    President,    will 
the  Senator  from  Oregon  permit  me  to 
comment  on  that  statement? 
Mr  MORSE.    Certainly 
Mr  EKDUGLAS.    I  have  always  thought 
that  the  Alliance  for  Progress  included 
primarily,  amongst  the  reforms,  the  de- 
velopment of  education,  the  building  of 
schools,  the  building  of  houses,  the  car- 
rying on  of  health  work,  and  the  pur- 
chase of  large  estates  for  distribution 
into  small  holdings.    It  seems  to  me  that 
projects  of  that  nature  could  be  made 
very  specific,  and  that  It  would  not  be 
nece.ssary  to  make  a  general  loan  for  such 
purposes.     The  loan  could   specify   the 
purposes  for  which   It  was  to  be  made 
The  Government  could  act  as  the  Inter- 
mediary, but  we  would  know   for  what 
purpose  the  money  was  being  spent.    But 
the   facts  seem   to  be  that   of  the  loan 
funds  devoted  to  Latin  America  in  fiscal 
year  1964— a  total  of  approximateiv  $425 
million,  of  which  $50  million  came'  from 
contingency     funds--$10,5     million,     or 
about  one-quarter,  was  as.sic,'ned  to  gen- 
eral Government  loans  with  no  specific 
conditions  attached  that  the  money  must 
be  spent  for  better  schools  and  the  other 
fundamental  reforms. 

Mr.  MORSE.  That  is  what  I  am  ask- 
ing for.  I  see  one  of  my  teachers  on  the 
Pjreik'n  Relations  Committee,  the  s.-na- 
tor  from  Vermont  (Mr.  Aiken  :.  .smiling 
as  he  listens  to  the  present  debate.  Tlie 
Senator  from  Vermont  has  e.xercised  a 
great  deal  of  influence  on  me.  whether 
he  knows  it  or  not.  nith  regard  to  the 
pasition  he  has  taken  from  time  to  time 
in  respect  to  the  Alliance  for  Progress 
program.  I  am  ende» wring  m.ertly  to 
carry  out  a  percentage  restriction  which 
I  bt^::eve  would  reduce  the  amount  of 
money  available  for  general  loans  gov- 
ernment-to-govemment.  I  would  pro- 
vide a  better  opportunity  for  obtaining 
money  the  expenditure  of  which  would 
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be  specified  for  specific  project.s      As  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  knows,  the  problem 
that  we  have  as  Senators  Ls  that  when 
we  .seek  to  obtain  loans  and  grants  for 
public   works  developments  In  our  own 
States — and  I  am  all  for  the  procedure — 
we  must  show  a  benefit-cost  ratio — and 
we  should  have  to  show  It.     We  have  to 
.show   that    the  project   is  desirable,   be- 
cause we  are  dealing,  we  say,  with  tax- 
payers' money      We  certainly  are      But 
AID  Is  dealing   with   taxpayers"  money 
By  this  policy  ;imendment — and  I  am  of- 
fering my  policy  amendments  today  In 
order  to  have  some  votes  on  pxilicy  first 
before  coming  to  specific  money  amend- 
ments— I    am    .seeking     to    pUice    s^me 
cJiecks  on  AID  as  well  as  on  Brazil.  Ar- 
gentina, and  .some  of  the  other  countries. 
Mr    AIKEN.     Mr    President,   will  the 
Senator  yield '' 
Mr    MORSF 
from  Vermont 

Mr.  AIKEN  If  the  Senator  could  get 
the  details  of  tiie  situation  accurately, 
he  would  find  that  the  borrowing  natloi; 
will  iise  the  money  borrowed  from  the 
United  States  for  purixjses  for  which 
It  would  ordinarily  use  its  own  money, 
and  that,  in  turn,  relea.ses  its  own  money 
to  pay  off  creditors,  some  of  which  may 
be  in  the  United  States,  some  in  Europ«\ 
some  here,  there,  and  everywhere.  That 
is  what  I  meant  when  I  asked  the  Sena- 
tor if  this  was  the  ■antijuggling  amend- 
ment " 

Mr  MORSE  There  Is  no  question 
about  it. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  am  .sure,  if  the  Senator 
would  get  to  the  bottom  of  this,  he  would 
find  that  that  is  what  happens 

Mr.  MORSE  The  Senator  will  recall 
that  in  the  past  few  years  we  had  a  dis- 
cu.ssion  about  this  type  of  loan  that  was 
made  Ui  Argentina  When  we  dug  into 
the  matter.  I  very  well  remember  some 
of  the  comments  of  the  Senator  from 
Vermont.  When  we  dug  into  it  we  found 
that  the  money  of  U.S.  taxpayers  that 
went  into  Argentina,  under  an  unchecked 
procedure  for  a  loan,  was  used  to  pay  ofT 
American  creditors 

Mr  DOUGLAS  Mr  President,  if  I 
may  interject,  what  is  that? 
Mr  MORSE.  Just  what  I  said 
Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Does  the  Senator 
mean  that  we  loaned  money  to  Argen- 
tina which  was  not  used  for  the  benefit 
of  the  people  of  Argentina? 

Mr  MORSE  It  might  be  said  that  it 
was  for  their  benefit  It  enabled  them 
to  pay  American  creditors  for  goods  im- 
ported in  the  past.  I  am  talking  now 
about  a  policy  that  does  not  provide  for 
adequate  checks.  I  do  not  believe  there 
should  be  allowed  the  use  of  money  out 
of  the  President's  contingency  fund  or 
some  other  source  to  make  this  kind  of 
loan  to  a  government,  with  which  the 
government  in  turn  uses  the  money  to 
pay  off  creditors.  In  that  case,  it  was 
America  creditors.  Sometimes  It  is  to 
pay  European  creditors 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
Senator  will  yield  further.  I  have  great 
hopes  for  Brazil.  It  is  a  coming  nation. 
It  is  a  friendly  nation  It  is  making 
progress.  The  value  of  its  currency  has 
improved  in  the  past  6  months  But  the 
Government  of  Brazil   has  done  .some- 


thing else.  It  has  abandoned  the  sub 
sidy  which  it  paid  previously  for  the  us^ 
of  petroleum  products.  It  subsidized  the 
use  of  gasoline.  It  has  eliminated  that 
A  few  years  ago  Bolivia  subsidized  the 
u.se  of  petroleum  products.  It.  too.  haa 
.stopped  It.  Nevertheless.  Brazil  still  has 
to  buy  great  amounts  of  petroleum  and 
it  has  to  be  paid  for. 

Mr  MORSE.  I  have  great  hopes  for 
Brazil,  too.  My  amendment  would  afford 
her  more  hope.  The  amendment  would 
provide  that  the  government  must  ask 
for  loans  for  specific  projects.  If  they 
are  sound,  the  committee,  on  which  the 
Senator  from  Vermont  also  serves,  will 
support  it.  I  do  not  like  unchecked 
power  anywhere.  I  do  not  like  the  mak- 
ing of  loans  in  a  pig-in-a-poke  manner 
when  we  do  not  know  what  the  purposes 
of  the  loans  are.  when  we  are  expected 
to  offer  the  money  to  them  and  let  them 
spend  it  as  they  desire. 

Mr  AIKEN  The  Senator  knows 
pretty  well  what  it  is  used  for.  When 
we  lend  money  for  the  purpose  of  im- 
proving the  lot  of  the  people,  we  are 
entitled  to  know  that  it  is  used  for  that 
purpose,  and  not  used  to  pay  off  Ameri- 
can or  European  creditors. 

Mr  DOUGLAS  Mr  President,  the 
Senators  from  Oregon  and  Vermont  ex- 
cite the  curiosity  of  those  of  us  who  are 
not  members  of  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee.  They  speak  of  mysterious 
information  that  one  or  the  other  knows 
about  the  purposes  for  which  the  $500 
million  has  been  loaned  to  foreign  gov- 
ernments for  undetermined,  unspecified 
purpixses  The  Senator  from  Vermont 
implies  that  a  major  portion  of  this 
amount  has  been  used  not  to  improve  the 
condition  of  the  people,  but  to  improve 
the  credit  standing  of  the  country  with 
foreign  or  external  creditors. 

I  have  always  supported  the  Alliance 
for  Progress,  but  I  thought  the  money 
went  specifically  to  help  the  people  of 
Latin  America.  I  suppose,  since  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  states — and  the 
Senator  from  Vei-mont  does  not  contra- 
dict—that a  major  portion  of  the  money 
goes  for  general  purposes,  it  is  difficult 
to  know  where  it  goes,  but  it  Is  generally 
believed  that  large  parts  of  the  money 
go  to  pay  off  debts  previously  incurred. 
Mr.  MORSE.  We  are  talking  about 
the  evil  svstem  with  respect  to  a  part  of 
that  money.  This  is  not  the  total  part 
of  the  Alliance  for  Progress  money.  I 
plead  for  the  Senator  from  Illinois  to 
continue  to  have  faith,  as  the  Senator 
from  Vermont  and  I  have  overall  faith. 
m  the  Alliance  for  Progress.  This 
amendment  would  eliminate  a  policy 
that  is  unwise. 

I  criticize  the  use  of  the  President's 
contingency  fund  for  this  purpose. 
That  is  why  I  am  advocating  a  cut  of 
$50  million  in  the  President's  contin- 
gency fund.  The  contingency  fund 
should  be  used  only  to  meet  an  immedi- 
ate, overnight  emergency  affecting  the 
United  States.  It  should  not  be  used 
by  the  President  to  engage  in  interna- 
tional relations  on  his  part  This 
money  should  not  be  used  for  balance 
of  payments,  credit  payments,  and  what 
not.  because  the  head  of  some  other  gov- 
ernment says  he  Is  In  an  emergency,  be- 
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cause  the  President  of  the  Argentine  or 
Brazil  is  in  an  emergency,  for  example. 
Let  them  come  before  us  in  the  open  and 
ask  for  a  loan  for  a  specific  purpose,  and 
let  us  pass  judgment  on  the  soundness 
of  the  loan  for  that  purpose. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  forgive  me  for  another  ques- 
tion? 
Mr.  MORSE.  I  am  glad  to  yield. 
Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  understand  that  a 
loan  of  $50  million  was  made  to  Brazil 
primarily  to  meet  a  deficit  in  the  govern- 
ment budget,  or  possibly  to  redress  an 
unfavorable  balance  of  payments. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Yes.  That  came  from 
the  Presidents  emergency  fund. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Not  from  the  specific 
Latin  American  fund,  but  from  the  Presi- 
dent's emergency  fund. 

Mr.  MORSE.  The  President's  emer- 
gency fund. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  What  about  the  loan 
to  the  Argentine? 

Mr.  MORSE.  That  was  to  pay  off 
American  creditors  who  had  put  the 
■heat "  on  the  President  of  Argentina. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  What  kind  of  credi- 
tors? 

Mr.  MORSE.  Oil  creditors,  shipping 
creditors.  There  is  a  long  list  of  them. 
I  do  not  recall  all  of  them  at  the  present 
time.  There  was  quite  a  "hassle"  about 
it  at  the  time.  Those  of  us  protesting 
It  were  left  in  the  minority. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Could  the  Senator 
insert  in  the  Record  the  group  which  ob- 
tained the  subsidy? 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  shall  try  to  obtain  it 
for  the  Record  before  we  are  finished 
witJi  the  bill.  The  member  of  the  staff 
from  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee 
assisting  me  will  proceed  to  obtain  it. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Chile  has  been  op- 
erating both  under  inflation  and  big 
government  deficits,  I  believe.  Have 
such  loans  been  made  to  Chile? 

Mr.  MORSE.  Chile  received  a  $40 
million  program  loan  a  few  months  ago. 
Mr.  DOUGLAS.  The  Senator  from 
Illinois  has  visited  two  Central  American 
republics  and  two  of  the  northern  South 
American  republics,  and  he  thought  the 
Alliance  for  Progress  was  working  very 
well  In  all  four  of  those  countries.  Like 
the  Senator  from  Oregon,  I  am  a  sup- 
porter of  the  general  program,  but  I 
was  somewhat  startled  by  the  state- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Oregon, 
which  does  not  seem  to  be  controverted  in 
any  way,  that  $105  million,  one-quarter 
of  the  loan  funds  devoted  to  AID  last 
year,  has  been  loaned  for  purposes  which 
none  of  us  thought  were  originally  In- 
cluded in  the  program  of  the  Alliance 
for  Progress. 

Mr.  MORSE.    That  happens  to  be  a 
fact.    I  have  been  urging  my  proF>osaLs. 
I  have  made  them  in  the  committee,  too. 
Mr.  DOUGLAS.    What  was  the  deci- 
sion in  the  committee? 

Mr.  MORSE.  There  was  not  very 
much  discussion  of  them.  I  made  my 
statement,  and  they  were  voted  down. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  The  Senator  from 
Oregon  has  made  a  grave  statement. 

Mr.  TALMADGE  and  Mr.  LAUSCHE 
addressed  the  Chair. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  yield,  and,  if  so,  to 
whom? 

Mr,  MORSE.  I  yield  first  to  the  Sena- 
tor from  Georgia. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Is  it  the  purpose  of 
the  Senator's  amendment  to  the  Devel- 
opment Loan  Fund  that  the  project  for 
which  the  money  is  to  be  used  must  be 
specified  and,  that  the  money  may  be 
used  for  that  particular  project,  and  no 
other? 

Mr.  MORSE.  That  is  the  purpose  of 
the  amendment.  It  requires  that  75  per- 
cent of  the  money  be  used  for  specific 
projects. 

I  believe  that  is  where  the  bad  policy 
develops.  It  discourages  them  from  re- 
forming their  own  economy,  so  long  as 
they  can  think  they  can  go  along  and  call 
on  Uncle  Sam  for  help.  It  is  pretty  hard 
for  p>oliticians  to  put  the  economic  screws 
on,  instead  of  letting  inflation  continue, 
and  not  applying  drastic  limitations,  es- 
pecially limitations  that  are  necessary  to 
stop  infiation,  so  long  as  they  have  a 
good  hunch  that  Uncle  Sam  will  bail 
them  out.  We  are  discouraging  them 
from  adopting  procedures  to  bring  about 
their  own  reforms. 

I  wish  to  stop  the  general  import  loans. 
I  wish  to  see  our  taxpayer  money  spent 
for  projects  that  we  know  have  at  least 
some  chance  of  helping  the  people  them- 
selves. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Does  the  Senator's 
amendment  provide  that  the  country  re- 
ceiving the  money  must  put  up  a  portion 
of  its  own  funds  for  each  particular  proj  - 
ect? 

Mr.  MORSE.  No;  this  amendment 
does  not  provide  for  that  specifically. 
Such  a  provision  is  not  necessary  to  what 
I  am  trying  to  accomplish  in  this  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  I  thank  the  Sen- 
ator. I  think  his  amendment  is  a  good 
amendment. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Georgia. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MORSE.    I  yield. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Without  trying  to 
pass  on  the  merits  of  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  Oregon.  I  am  obliged 
to  say  that  the  testimony  shows  that 
when  a  program  is  approved,  it  is  done 
only  after  there  is  provided  a  complete 
description  of  what  the  program  involves. 
Also  required  is  supervision  of  what  is 
being  done  under  the  program.  I  do  not 
wish  to  remain  silent  and  by  doing  ap- 
prove the  statement  that  loans  are  made 
without  any  previous  knowledge  of  the 
purpose  for  which  they  are  to  be  used. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Will  the  Senator  from 
Ohio  tell  the  Senate  what  supervision 
there  was  of  the  $50  million  program  loan 
from  the  President's  contingency  fimd? 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  There  may  be  greater 
strength  to  the  Senator's  argtmient  with 
respect  to  the  contingency  fund.  How- 
ever, the  fact  is  that  with  respect  to  pro- 
gram loans,  a  plan  must  be  submitted. 
The  plan  is  analyzed.  Before  any  pay- 
ments are  made  under  it,  it  must  be  ap- 
proved. After  it  is  approved  the  AID 
supervises  and  watches  the  program  to 
see  that  it  proceeds  as  contemplated. 


Moreover,  the  Alliance  for  Progress 
watches  what  is  being  done  in  the  eco- 
nomic development  of  each  of  the  na- 
tions. 

Mr.  MORSE.  The  Senator  from  Ohio 
may  have  that  point  of  view  about  the 
checks.  I  believe  that  the  checks  are 
not  effective,  and  that  they  have  not  been 
protecting  our  interests.  The  loan 
should  be  made,  in  the  first  instance,  for 
a  specific  project.  That  is  what  I  am 
pleading  for.  We  should  prevent  so  much 
of  the  money  going  for  general  loans.  All 
I  am  doing  is  cutting  down  a  provision 
percentagewise. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  If  the  Senator  states 
that  he  wishes  to  correct  the  specifics, 
that  is  one  thing.  Stating  that  there  is 
a  complete  absence  of  specifics  as  to 
what  is  being  done,  is  something  else. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  am  saying  that  the 
specifics  that  are  called  for  are  not  sufiB- 
ciently  restrictive  to  protect  the  Ameri- 
can taxpayer.  I  hope  the  Senator  will 
note  what  I  am  advocating: 

(g)  Not  to  exceed  25  i>er  centum  of  the 
funds  available  for  any  fiscal  year  for  making 
loans  under  this  title  may  be  used  during 
any  such  fiscal  year  for  loans  for  any  pur- 
pose other  than  for  specific  developmental 
projects. 

What  is  wrong  with  that?  They  can 
go  up  to  25  percent.  'What  is  wrong  with 
limiting  them  to  25  p>ercent? 

On  page  2  of  my  amendment  I  pro- 
vide: 

(h)  Not  to  exceed  10  per  centum  of  the 
funds  available  for  any  fiscal  year  for  making 
loans  under  this  title  may  be  used  during 
any  such  fiscal  year  for  loans  for  any  purpose 
other  than  for  specific  developmental 
projects. 

What  is  wrong  with  that?  Will  the 
Senator  tell  me  what  is  wrong  with  that 
kind  of  check?  We  must  put  that  kind 
of  check  in  the  bill,  so  that  the  countries 
will  know  that  the  sky  Is  not  the  limit 
when  coming  to  the  United  States  and 
asking  for  additional  loans.  They  must 
do  something  for  themselves.  If  they  do 
not  bring  about  infiation  control,  if  they 
do  not  bring  about  fiscal  improvement, 
they  will  continue  to  go  along  thinking 
that  all  they  need  to  do  is  to  come  to 
Uncle  Sam. 

If  we  place  a  ceiling  in  effect,  we  will 
help  them.  We  must  be  much  more 
stringent  on  the  AID  people  and  on  the 
State  Department  than  we  have  been 
in  the  past.  I  know  there  will  be  some 
negative  connotations  from  what  I  am 
about  to  say.  We  must  be  more  insistent 
upon  policing  them  so  far  as  the  inter- 
ests of  the  American  taxpayers  are  con- 
cerned. 

The  precise  description  of  expected  aid 
to  each  country  comes  marked  "Confi- 
dential" and  hence  it  cannot  be  Inserted 
directly  Into  the  Record. 

But  I  can  give  Senators  an  idea  of 
the  kind  of  Information  we  have  about 
these  program  loans,  as  compared  with 
project  loans. 

In  one  country,  for  example,  which  re- 
ceives large  amounts  of  U.S.  aid  we  are 
told: 

It  Is  likely  that  AID  project  loans  will  be 
made  in  fiscal  year  1965  for  F>ower  infitalla- 
tiona,  mineral  processing,  and  manufactur- 
ing industries.     Program  loans  wUl  finance 
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Imports  of  raw  materi&la  and  semlflnlshed 
commodltlos  to  help  mftintaln  production 
axkd  the  pace  of  Investmtnt. 

In   another   country   we   find    that — 

n  S.  loans  will  agtln  be  made  to  help 
finance  the  raw  materials,  equipment  and 
spare  parts  which  are  an  Integral  part  of 
the  development  plan.  Moreover,  the  bulk  of 
D  3.  nonproject  Imports  goes  to  the  private 
sector  and  la  an  Important  element  In  main- 
taining the  pace  of  private  Investment  ac- 
tivity. With  an  acceleration  of  the  develop- 
ment program,  and  cocnpletlon  of  feaalblltty 
studies  for  roads,  power,  and  water  resources, 
an  Increasing  number  of  project  loan  re- 
quests are  expected  fco*  fiscal  1965 

Senators  may  say  that  AID  officials 
know  what  part  the  U.S.  loan  will  play 
in  a  country's  general  economy ;  but  the 
point  I  am  making  I3  that  these  program 
loans  are  not  and  cannot  be  identified 
with  any  given  project.  They  simply 
go  to  finance  general  imports. 

Mr.  President,  at  the  present  time  we 
are  using  two-thirds  o(  the  development 
loan  money  for  general  intergovern- 
mental loans  They  do  not  provide  peo- 
ple-to-people aid.  They  are  purely  gov- 
emment-to-govemment.  and  they  seek 
to  influence  and  Improive  the  well-beinK 
not  of  the  people  of  the  recipient  coun- 
try, but  of  its  niling  class. 

My  amendment  is  both  a  refinement 
and  an  expansion  of  the  amendment 
which  last  year  gained  the  support  of  31 
Senators.  This  time  it  Ls  not  confined  to 
the  Alliance  for  Progress.  For  the  De- 
velopment Loan  Fund  ift  sets  a  ceiling  of 
25  percent  on  loan  funds  that  can  be 
used  for  nonproject  aid.  It  sets  a  ceiling 
of  10  percent  on  Alliance  for  Progre.ss 
loans  for  nonproject  aid.  Even  that  is 
very  generous.  It  is  more  than  I  would 
like  to  see  lent  for  general  balancing  of 
accounts.  But  It  would  make  a  start.  It 
would  tighten  the  legislative  Ejuidelines. 
It  would  restrict  the  amount  of  'lobby- 
ing" that  foreign  governments  could  do 
among  American  aid  and  diplomatic  of- 
ficials for  untied  loans. 

Senators  will  recall  that  when  we 
passed  the  HickerUooper  amendments 
cutting  off  aid  to  any  country  that  ex- 
propriated American  investments  with- 
out compensation  that  we  were  accused 
of  "tying  the  hands  of  the  administra- 
tion." 

But  we  did  tie  them  And  the  next 
year  the  AID  and  State  Department  peo- 
ple found  themselves  quite  pleased  with 
the  result. 

It  was  interesting  and  pleasing  to  find 
the  State  Department  officials,  includ- 
ing the  Secretary  of  State,  and  Mr.  Bell. 
Director  of  AID.  vlsJtint,'  with  us  in  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  and  ex- 
pressing their  pleasure  with  the  way  the 
program  had  worked.  The  year  before, 
however,  they  had  fought  it.  I  be- 
lieve that  my  amendment  would  perform 
a  great  service  for  Mr.  Rusk  and  Mr. 
Bell.  I  believe  that  »  >"«ar  from  now  Mr. 
Rusk  and  Mr.  Bell  will  be  thanking  us 
again. 

Someone  must  make  the  fight.  We 
should  give  the  proposal  a  trial.  If  after 
a  year  it  can  be  shoiwn  that  what  I  say 
did  not  work,  the  present  provision  can 
be  restored.  Certainly  things  have  been 
going  well  the  way  we  have  been  operat- 
ing.    This  proposal  ought  to  be  tried. 


The  congres-sional  directive  on  expro- 
priation left  no  room  for  quibbling  with 
foreltjn  governments  It  remuvfd  from 
the  realm  of  administration  discretion 
the  decision  whether  to  rcdui-e  or  to 
end  aid  to  such  countries  It  .simply 
said.  "This  is  it  "  My  amendment  pro- 
vides that  25  percent  and  10  percent 
are  to  be  the  ceiling  limitations,  just  as 
in  the  Hickenlooper  amendment  we  had 
a  rule  of  finality  Foreign  countries 
could  go  to  the  ambassador  or  to  tlie 
AID  officiabi  or  come  to  Washington  to 
see  the  Secretary  of  State,  but  they  can 
always  say.  "There  is  nothing  we  can 
do  about  It.  It  IS  the  law."  I  wi.sh  to 
put  the  Secretary  of  State  in  that  posi- 
tion  with    respect    to   this   problem. 

The  main  foreign  aid  failures  have  re- 
sulted from  the  failure  of  Corwress  to 
make  more  legi.siative  directives  uf  the 
same  nature  Here  is  an  area  where 
they  are  .sorely  needed,  and  my  amtnd- 
ment  would  tx-  a  start  toward  correcting 
one  of  the  worst  abuses  of  foreign  aid 

Mr.  DOUGL.'\S.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  OreKon  yield. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Illinois 

Mr  DOUGLAS  It  us  sometimes  .said 
that  these  are  loans  which  will  ultimately 
be  repaid  and  that  therefore,  there  will 
be  no  wiusting  of  any  money,  assumiim' 
the  amounts  will  be  repaid.  Is  it  true 
that  the  current  interest  terms  are  three- 
quarters  of  1  percent  interest  during  the 
first  10  years  and  2  percent  thereafter? 
I  notice  the  compilation  in  a  table  on 
pages  42  and  43  of  the  report 

Mr.  M(JRSE.  Will  the  Si-nator  pleas*- 
restate  his  question'' 

Mr.  DOUGIJ\S.  Is  it  true  that  the 
rate  of  interest  on  the  Alliance  for 
Progress  loans  is  three-quarters  of  1 
percent  durint:  the  first  10  years  and  2 
percent  thereafter'' 

Mr    MORSE.     That  is  the  rule. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS  And  tiiat  the  aver- 
age rate  of  interest  on  development  and 
Alliance  for  Progress  loans  is  17  percent'.^ 

Mr  MORSE.     It  is  about  2  percent. 

Mr  DOUGLAS  .^  little  under  2 
percent? 

Mr    MORSE.     Yes. 

Mr  DOUGL.'IS.  Is  it  true  that  the 
average  rate  of  interest  chari^'ed  by  other 
members  of  the  free  world  alliance  is 
5  1  ix^rcent? 

Mr.  MORSE.  Not  completely,  but  in 
most  instances  Some  countries  are  now 
betniuiing  to  negotiate  lower  interest 
rates. 

Mr  DOUGLAS.  So.  on  the  whole, 
their  interest  rates  are 

Mr.  MORSE.     Much  higher. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS  About  three  times 
what  the  average  rate  is  for  Alliance  for 
Progre.ss  loans? 

Mr.  MORSE.  Much  higher  That  is 
why  I  am  .supporting  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  Ohio  'Mr  L.^usche  I 
and  the  Senator  from  South  Dakota  [Mr. 
MundtI  to  bring  interest  rates  up.  I 
thing  they  are  too  low. 

Mr  DOUGLAS.  Is  it  true  that  our 
loans  run  for  40  years'^ 

Mr  MORSE.  That  Is  correct ;  in  some 
instances,  50  years. 

Mr.  DOUGL.^S.  Is  U  true  that  the 
weighted  average  of  Bek'ian  loans  is  7 
years,  and  French  loans  17  years? 


Mr  MORSE.  On  the  average,  they 
are  for  a  shorter  period  than  ours. 

Mr  DOUGLAS.  So  we  are  making 
very  favorable  terms? 

Mr  MORSE.     Oh.  yes 

Mr.  DOUGLAS  Frankly.  I  do  not 
object  Lt:)  favorable  terms.  I  am  how- 
ever concerned  about  the  purposes  for 
w  hich  the  loans  are  spent.  I  am  shaken, 
to  tell  the  truth,  by  the  material  which 
the  Senator  from  Oregon  has  cited,  and 
which  has  not  been  contradicted. 

Mr    MORSE.     As  the  Senator  knows. 

1  al.so  want  fair  terms  to  be  imposed,  but 
terms  that  are  fair  to  the  American  tax- 
payers, too.  In  my  opinion,  the  interest 
rate  of  three-quarters  of  1  percent  really 
does  not  cover  the  cost  of  administering 
the  loans. 

Mr  DOUGLAS.  The  Senator  from 
Oregon  would  like  to  have  the  rate  made 

2  percent  for  the  initial  period  of  10 
years'.^ 

Mr    MORSE.     At  least  that  much 

Mr  DOUGLAS.  Similar  to  the  rate 
of  interest  on  REA  loans? 

Mr.  MORSE.     At  least  that  much. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS  Mr  President.  I  sim- 
ply say  that  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
has  thrown  down  a  startling  and  con- 
vincing challenge  on  this  subject. 

Mr  MORSE.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
the  floor 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT  Mr  President,  I 
hope  the  Senate  will  not  accept  the 
amendment.  I  may  say,  partly  by  way 
of  background,  that  my  comments  have 
nothing  to  do  with  the  merits  of  the 
amendment  To  the  best  of  my  recol- 
lection, the  ;imendment  was  not  offered 
in  tlie  committee.  However,  the  sub- 
ject with  which  it  deals  was  discussed 
.It  length  in  the  committee  with  the  ad- 
ministrator. Mr.  Bell 

Mr  Bell  stated,  and  I  thmk  most  per- 
suasively, that  such  program  loans  are 
highly  essential  to  the  development  of 
a  country,  particularly  loans  under  the 
Alliance  for  Progress,  and  for  countries 
like  India,  A  big  part  of  the  aid  to  India 
has  been  in  the  form  of  program  loans. 
That  does  not  mean  that  specific  uses 
were  not  provided;  but  the  loans  are 
made  to  the  country  to  be  used  by  It 
largely  in  the  private  sector.  One  of 
the  major  parts  of  the  lending  program 
IS  the  lending  of  money  to  a  government 
which  will  agree  to  relend  it  and  make 
It  available  to  private  industry  to  im- 
port raw  materials,  machinery,  and  sup- 
plies for  the  industries  of  the  country. 
That  is  in  accordance  with  the  overall 
development  plan.  It  has  been  success- 
ful, according  to  the  administration. 
The  administration  believes  that  this 
pending  amendment  would  result  in  a 
degree  of  inflexibility  which  would 
greatly  hamper  the  effectiveness  of  the 
overall  program.  In  my  opinion,  the 
administration  makes  a  good  case. 

The  distinction  between  a  loan  to  be 
used  to  pay  a  debt  and  a  loan  to  build 
a  bridge  or  a  school  is  a  slippery  con- 
cept. For  example,  if  a  school  is  built 
directly  with  loan  money,  it  relieves  the 
Government  directly  from  using  its  own 
money.  If  it  uses  the  loan  to  pay  off  a 
debt,  what  Is  the  difference  as  compared 
with  paying  it  directly,  assuming  it  Is 
a   recognized,    legitimate  need   of  the 
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country  under  the  specific  conditions  of 

that  time? 

If  a  program  of  development  is  under- 
taken in  one  of  the  countries,  it  is  then 
up  to  the  judgment  of  our  people,  work- 
ing with  the  country  concerned,  as  to 
where  to  put  the  emphasis.  If  a  factory 
or  a  reflneiT  is  needed — let  us  suppose 
a  fertilizer  factory  is  needed — the  ef- 
ficient way  to  proceed  is  to  msike  the 
money  available  to  the  government, 
which  in  turn  can  relend  the  money, 
under  conditions  specified  by  our  AID 
program  for  that  purpose;  for  example, 
the  importation  of  a  fertilizer  plant  or 
any  other  kind  of  equipment.  Inci- 
dentally, time  after  time,  the  committee 
and  Congre-ss  have  Included  policy  dec- 
larations to  encourage  the  development 
of  the  private  industrial  sectors  of  the 
underdeveloped  countries. 

The  loan  to  Brazil,  which  has  been 
under  discu.ssion.  did  not  come  under 
this  part  of  the  program.  In  no  way 
would  It  have  be^n  affected  by  the 
amendment.  That  money  came  out  of  a 
ditlerent  catesory.  Even  if  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Oregon  had 
been  in  effect,  that  loan  would  not  have 
been  affected  by  the  amendment.  It  was 
a  loan  mivde,  we  all  admit,  under  special 
circumstances,  for  the  benefit  of  a  new 
regime,  a  loan  which  we  hoped  would 
help  to  enable  the  new  government  to 
survive  a  difficult  period.  It  would  be 
u.sed  for  the  essentials  of  government. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
!^nt  to  have  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  a  statement  entitled  "Program 
and  Project  Loans  Under  the  Develop- 
ment Loan  Fund  and  the  Alliance  for 
,  Proure.ss." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Rltord,  as  follows: 

PRoc;R.^M  AND  Project  Loans  under  the  Dk- 

VF.iopMENT  Loan  Fund  and  the  Alliance 

KoR  Progress 

Tlie  amendment  provides  that  no  more 
than  25  percent  of  the  funds  available  In 
any  lisciil  year  for  DLF  loans  and  no  more 
than  10  percent  of  the  funds  available  in  any 
flsc.il  year  for  the  Alliance  for  Progress  loans 
may  be  used  for  any  purpose  other  than  for 
specific  developmental  projects,  which  Is  to 
say,  they  cm  not  be  used  for  general  coun- 
try prdgrani  loans. 

In  addition  to  Injecting  a  general  require- 
ment uf  extreme  Inflexibility  Into  the  aid 
pro^cram.  the  amendment  would  be  detri- 
mental to  the  encouragement  of  self-help 
programs  and  Internal  reform.  A  project 
loan  involves  the  donor  only  in  a  specific 
enterprise  without  permitting  him  to  exert 
leverage  for  related  projects,  however  vital 
they  may  be  to  the  success  of  the  enterprise 
for  which  the  loan  has  been  made.  It  is 
far  easier  to  exert  leverage  for  tax  or  land 
reform,  lor  example.  If  aid  Is  being  provided 
for  a  unified  program  consisting  of  a  num- 
ber of  specific  projects  than  If  the  aid  is 
being  provided  only  for  one  project. 

Tiie  purpose  of  our  aid  program  Is  far  more 
to  encuuriige  economic  development  by  re- 
cipient countries  themselves  than  to  achieve 
it  for  them  Project  assistance  tends  far 
more  toward  the  latter. 

Hiiwever  useful  the  project  may  be,  it  is 
unlikely  to  serve  the  legitimate  Interests  of 
both  the  recipient  and  the  donor  unless  it 
stimulates  related  projects.  Program  as- 
sistance, on  the  other  hand,  seeks  to  en- 
courage unified  growth  and  to  encourage 
those  measures  of  Internal  reform  and  self- 


help  which  win  have  an  economic  multiplier 
•fleet. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President.  I 
hope  the  Senate  will  not  accept  the 
amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Oregon.  The 
yests  and  nays  have  been  ordered,  and 
the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 
The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 
Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  North  Dakota  [Mr. 
BuRDicK],  the  Senator  from  Virginia 
I  Mr.  Byrd],  the  Senator  from  Tennessee 
[Mr.  Gore],  the  Senator  from  Washing- 
ton [Mr.  Jackson],  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  [Mr.  Long],  the  Senator  from 
Utah  [Mr.  Moss],  and  the  Senator  from 
Ohio  [Mr.  Young]  are  absent  on  official 
business. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
New  Mexico  [Mr.  Anderson]  and  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  [Mr. 
Kennedy]  are  absent  because  of  illness. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Nevada  [Mr.  Cannon],  the  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Clark],  the 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  (Mr.  Edmond- 
sonI,  and  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey 
[Mr.  Wn-LiAMs]  are  necessarily  absent. 
I  further  announce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Ohio  [Mr. 
Young]  and  the  Senator  from  Pennsyl- 
vania [Mr.  Clark]  would  each  vote 
"nay." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  New 
Jersey  [Mr.  Williams]  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  Virginia  [Mr.  Byrd].  If 
present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Virginia  would  vote  "yea"  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  Jersey  would  vote  "nay." 
On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Wash- 
ington [Mr.  Jackson]  Is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  [Mr.  Long].  If 
present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  would  vote  "yea"  and  the 
Senator  from  Washington  would  vote 
"nay." 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Kansas  [Mr.  Pearson]  and 
the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr. 
Scott]  are  necessarily  absent. 

The  Senator  from  New  York  [Mr. 
Javits]  is  absent  on  official  business. 

The  Senator  from  Kentucky  [Mr. 
Cooper]  and  the  Senator  from  Arizona 
[Mr.  Goldwater]  are  detained  on  official 
business. 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Arizona 
[Mr.  Goldwater]  is  paired  with  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  York  [Mr.  Javits].  If 
present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Arizona  would  vote  "yea,"  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  York  would  vote  "nay." 
On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Kansas 
[Mr.  Pearson]  is  paired  with  the  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Scott]  .  If  pres- 
ent and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Kansas 
would  vote  "yea."  and  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  would  vote  "nay." 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Kentucky  would  vote  "nay." 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  40. 
nays  42,  as  follows : 

[No.  526  Leg.] 
YEAS — 40 


Boggs 

Johnston 

Robertson 

Carlson 

Jordan.  N.C. 

Russell 

Cotton 

Jordan,  Idaho 

Simpson 

Curtis 

LauBChe 

Talmadge 

Domlnlck 

McClellan 

Thurmond 

Douglas 

Mechem 

Tower 

Ea.stland 

Morse 

Walters 

Ellender 

Mundt 

Williams,  Del. 

Ervln 

Nelson 

Yarborough 

Gruenlng 

Prouty 

Young,  N.  Dak 

Holland 

Proxmlre 

Hruska 

Randolph 
NAYS-42 

Bartlett 

Humphrey 

Monroney 

Brewster 

Inouye 

Morton 

Byrd.  W.  Va. 

Keating 

Muskle 

Case 

Kuchel 

Neuberger 

Church 

Long,  Mo. 

Pastore 

Dirksen 

Magnuson 

Pell 

Dodd 

Mansfield 

RlbicofT 

Pong 

McCarthy 

Salinger 

Fulbrlght 

McGee 

Saltonstall 

Hart 

McGovern 

Smathers 

Hartke 

Mclntyre 

Smith 

Hayden 

McNamara 

Sparkman 

Hickenlooper 

Metcalf 

Stennls 

Hill 

Miller 

Symington 

NOT  VOTING — 18 

Anderson 

Edmondson 

Long,  La. 

Burdlck 

Goldwater 

Moss 

Byrd,  Va. 

Gore 

Pearson 

Cannon 

Jackson 

Scott 

Clark 

Javits 

Williams.  N.J. 

Cooper 

Kennedy 

Young,  Ohio 

Aiken 

Allott 


Bayh 
BeaU 


Bennett 
Bible 


So  Mr.  Morse's  amendment  was  re- 
jected. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  1 
move  that  the  vote  by  which  the  amend- 
ment was  rejected  be  reconsidered. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  that  the  motion  to  reconsider  be 
laid  on  the  table. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion 
of  the  Senator  from  Minnesota  to  lay  on 
the  table  the  motion  of  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  amendment  was  rejected. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  on  this 
question,  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  North  Dakota  [Mr. 
Burdick],  the  Senator  from  Tennessee 
[Mr.  Gore],  the  Senator  from  Washing-  . 
ton  [Mr.  Jackson],  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  [Mr.  Long],  the  Senator  from 
Utah  [Mr.  Moss],  and  the  Senator  from 
Ohio  [Mr.  Young]  are  absent  on  oflBcial 
business. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
New  Mexico  [Mr.  Anderson]  and  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Ken- 
nedy] are  absent  because  of  illness. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Nevada  [Mr.  Cannon],  the  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Clark],  the 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  [Mr.  Edmond- 
son], and  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey 
[Mr.  Williams]   are  necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Ohio  [Mr. 
Young],  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey 
[Mr.  Williams],  and  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Clark]  would  each 
vote  "yea." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Wash- 
ington [Mr.  Jackson]  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  [Mr.  Long].  If 
present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Washington  would  vote  "yea,"  and  the 
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Senator    from    L<>uislana    would    vote 
"nay." 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Kansas  [Mr.  PxarsonI  and 
the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr. 
Scott]  are  necesarily  absent. 

The  Senator  from  New  York  [Mr. 
JavitsI  Is  absent  on  official  business. 

The  Senator  from  Kentucky  (Mr. 
Cooper]  and  the  Senator  from  Arizona 
[Mr.  Goldwater]  are  detained  on  official 
business. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Kentucky  [Mr.  Cooper]  would  vote 
"yea." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  New 
York  [Mr.  JAvrrsl  is  paired  with  the  Sen- 
ator from  Arizona  [Mr.  Goldwater  1.  If 
present  and  voting,  the  Senat<5r  from 
New  York  would  vote  "yea,"  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Arizona  would  vote  "nay." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Penn- 
sylvania [Mr.  Scott]  Ls  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  Kansas  [Mr.  PxarsonI.  If 
present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  would  vote  "yea,"  and  the 
Senator  from  Kansas  would  vote  "nay." 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  42, 
nays  41.  as  follows: 

[No.  527  Leg  ] 
YEAS— 42 


Bartlett 

Hill 

Miller 

Bayh 

Humphrey 

Monroney 

Brewster 

Inouye 

Morton 

Byrd.  W.  Va. 

Keating 

MM.-^kie 

C&ee 

Kuchel 

Nelson 

Church 

Long.  Mo 

Pastore 

Dlrlcsen 

Magnugon 

Pell 

Dodd 

Mansflead 

Rlblcoff 

?ong 

McCarthy 

Salinger 

Fu:  bright 

McOee 

Saltonatall 

Hart 

McOovern 

Smathers 

Hartke 

Mclntyre 

Smith 

Hayden 

Sparkman 

Hlckenlooper 

MetcaJf 
NAYS— 

Symington 
41 

Aiken 

Enrln 

Proxmlre 

AUott 

Oruenlog 

R.indolph 

Be&U 

Holland 

Robertson 

Bennett 

Hruska 

Ru.ssell 

Bible 

Johnston 

Simpson 

Boggs 

Jordan.  N  C 

:          Stennls 

Byrd  Va. 

Joixlan ,  Ida 

ho     Talmadge 

Carlson 

Lauache 

Thurmond 

Cotton 

McClellan 

Tower 

Curtis 

Mechem 

Walters 

Domlnlck 

Morse 

WUaams,  Del 

Dou»;la.s 

Mundt 

Yarborough 

Eastland 

Neuberger 

Young.  N  Dak 

Elender 

Prouty 

NOT  VOTIN 

O— 17 

Anderson 

Ooldwater 

Mo.ss 

Burdlclt 

Gore 

Pearson 

Can nun 

Jackiion 

Scott 

Clarlc 

Javlts 

Williams  N  J 

Cooper 

Kennedy 

Young.  Ohio 

Edmond.son 

Long.  La 

So  the  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr  HART.  Mr.  President.  I  call  up 
my  amendment  No.  1190. 

The  PRESmmo  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Michi- 
gan will  be  stated. 

The  Chief  Clerk  proceed  to  read  the 
amendment. 

Mr  HART.  Mr,  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  reading  of 
the  amendment  be  waived. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  will  be  printed  In  the 
Record. 


The  amendment  Ls  as  follows : 

On  page  16.  befween  lines  17  and  18,  Insert 
the  following: 

"CHAPTBX    3    — MISTELLA.NEOrS    PROVISIONS 

"SEr  3U:3  Chapter  3  of  part  III  of  the  For- 
eign Assistance  Act  of  1961.  as  amended, 
which  relates  to  miscellaneous  provisions,  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  section 

'■  Sec  648  SpxcI.^L  Authorization  for  Use 
op  FoREU.N  C'URRE.NciES — Subjeot  to  the  pro- 
visions of  section  1415  of  the  Supplemental 
Appropriation  .Act.  1933.  the  President  is  au- 
thorh;ed.  as  a  demonstrathju  of  goi<i  will  on 
'Me  part  of  the  people  of  the  United  States 
tor  the  Polish  and  Italiaii  people,  to  use  for- 
eign currencies  accruing  to  the  United  Suites 
Government  under  this  or  any  other  Act.  for 
assisumce  on  such  terms  and  conditions  as 
iie  may  specify,  in  the  repair,  rehabilitation, 
improvement,  and  maintenance  of  cemeteries 
m  luly  serving  as  the  burial  place  of  mem- 
bers of  the  armed  forces  of  P(./land  who  died 
m  combat  In  Italy  during  World  War  II "  " 

Mr.  HART  Mr  President,  before 
procffdiii^?.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  names  of  the  distini,'uished  Sen- 
ator from  Nebraska  I  Mr.  Hrvska  i  and 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Minne- 
sota Mr.  McCarthy]  bo  added  as  co- 
sponsors  of  the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered 

Mr,  HART.  Mr,  President,  the 
amendment  would  authorize  the  Presi- 
dent to  use  foreign  currencies  accruing 
to  this  Government  to  rehabilitate  and 
to  maintain  the  cemeteries  in  Italy  which 
contain  the  graves  of  Poles  who  fell  in 
the  allied  offensive  at  Monte  Cassino  In 
1944. 

The  language  which  I  suggest  by  the 
amendment  we  should  add  to  the  bill  was 
contained  in  the  bill  as  it  came  to  us 
from  the  other  body. 

I  am  advised  that  the  Director  of  AID 
would  not  object  to  the  amendment.  I 
do  not  state,  and  it  would  be  improper 
to  state,  that  he  supports  the  amend- 
ment. 

The  facts,  briefly,  are  as  follows:  Be- 
tween 4,000  and  4,100  Poles  fought  and 
fell  In  the  2d  Polish  Ai-my.  These 
men  very  largely  had  escaped  through 
the  Mediterranean  basin  to  the  west 
after  the  Germans  moved  mU.)  Russia. 
History  records  many  dramatic  engage- 
ments in  World  War  II.  but  I  submit 
that  history  will  always  underscore  the 
action  in  front  of  Monte  Cassino  at  the 
Rapido  River  as  one  of  the  very  key 
days  in  the  allied  offensive.  Those  men 
were  fighting  with  us  and  for  the  cause 
which  we  hfid  dear  The  Polish  Gov- 
ernment in  Warsaw  today  is  completely 
indifferent  to  the  graves  of  these  men 
The  Polish  Government  in  e.xile  in  Lon- 
don in  those  days  no  longer  exists. 

It  would  seem  to  those  of  us  who  offer 
the  amendment  that  we  could  very  dra- 
matically portray  to  the  people  of  Po- 
land our  continuing  concern  and  re- 
spect for  Polish  men  who  fell  m  defense 
of  freedom's  cause. 

I  very  much  hope  that  the  Senate  will 
return  to  the  bill  the  language  that  came 
to  us  from  the  House.  That  would  be 
the  effect  of  the  amendment. 

For  those  who  are  Interested  in  a  brief 
sketch  of  the  historj-  of  the  cemeteries. 


I  suggest  that  they  reread  an  article 
which  was  contained  in  the  Concris- 
sioNAL  Record  of  August  5,  1964,  at  page 
18077  It  IS  a  description  by  a  GI  who 
returned  to  the  great  battle  scene,  and 
It  is  a  heartbreaking  story  of  the  dis- 
repair of  the  cemetery  in  Italy  which 
contains  the  places  of  honored  rest  of 
brave  men,  the  maintenance  of  which 
places  America  very  prudently  could  au- 
thorize the  President  to  undertake. 

Mr.  HRl'SKA.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Michigan  yield? 
Mr.  HART  I  yield 
Mr.  HRUSKA.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished  Senator  from  Michigan  for  ex- 
tending to  me  the  privilege  of  being  a 
cospon.sor  of  his  amendment.  I  subscribe 
to  the  thoughts  which  he  has  expressed 
and  the  reasons  that  he  thinks  the 
amendment  should  be  adopted.  The 
world  thrilled  to  the  very  bitter  and 
strategic  battle  which  occurred  in  Monte 
Cassino.  approximately  20  years  ago. 
But  it  was  tragic  in  many  of  it.i  aspects. ' 
'ITiere  has  been  the  task  of  rebuilding 
the  village.  There  has  been  a  job  of 
rehabilitating  and.  In  fact,  reconstruct- 
ing the  abbey  itself.  But  the  cemetery 
which  IS  the  last  resting  place  of  4.085 
members  of  the  Polish  contingency  that 
fought  on  the  side  of  the  allies  on  that 
occasion  lies  quite  abandoned  and  ne- 
glected. A  memorial  has  been  con- 
structed at  the  site,  but  it  is  in  a  sad  state 
of  disrepair  It  does  not  reflect  any  great 
credit  upon  the  feeling  of  appreciation 
for  the  sacrificial  acts  that  were  per- 
formed there. 

Obviously  the  present  Government  of 
Poland  will  have  no  part  of  it  and  will 
do  nothing  In  the  circumstances.  There  . 
is  no  longer  a  Polish  Government  in  exile  ' 
in  London;  and  if  anything  is  to  be  done, 
it  will  have  to  be  done  by  a  method  some- 
thing like  that  which  has  been  proposed 
by  the  Senator  from  Michigan  in  the 
amendment,  and  which  the  Senator  from 
Nebraska  supports.  As  I  understand,  the 
amendment  would  merely  authorize  the 
appropriation  of  funds.  It  would  employ 
the  use  of  counterpart  funds  wherever 
they  are  available  and  any  such  unex- 
pended balance  that  there  may  be  for 
tliis  purpose  I  urge  Senators  to  adopt 
the  amendment. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  I  appre- 
ciate the  support  of  the  Senator  from 
Nebraska 

Mr.  COOPER  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield '' 

Mr  HART  I  yield 
Mr  COOPEfi  I  did  not  hear  the  ex- 
planation of  the  Senator  from  Mich- 
igan Will  he  repeat  his  exphmation'' 
Mr  HART  Very  briefly,  the  amend- 
ment would  autiiorize  the  President, 
when  counterpart  funds  are  available — 
and  It  would  require  a  specific  further 
api)ropriation  action- -to  reiiabilitiite 
and  thereafter  maintain  the  cemetery  in 
Italy  in  which  are  buried  about  4.010 
Polish  'ioldiers  who  fought  with  the  Jd 
Polish  Army  at  Monte  Cassino.  Today, 
tragically,  the  cemetery  is  m  terrible  dis- 
repair It  affronts  anyone  sensitive  to 
the  values  that  persuaded  those  men  to 
make  that  sacrifice. 
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We  In  America  could  here  make  a 
significant  gesture  to  the  people  of  Po- 
land and  elsewhere  in  Eastern  Europe, 
demonstrating  our  continuing  realiza- 
tion that  the  aspirations  which  were 
theirs  then  and  which  we  shared  then 
continue  to  be  shared.  We  think  this  Is 
a  tangible  method  to  demonstrate  that 
concern. 

Mr.  COOPER.  I  thought  the  Senator 
might  have  also  been  referring  to  the 
cemetery  at  Arnhiem,  where  lie  a  n\mi- 
t)er  of  Polish  paratroopers  who  also  gave 
their  lives  in  their  devotion  to  the  allied 

cause. 

Mr,  HART.  Mr.  President.  I  yield  to 
the  St<nator  from  Maine  I  Mr.  Muskie], 
but  first  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
his  name  be  added  as  a  cosponsor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  I 
thought  it  might  be  appropriate  at  this 
point  to  give  the  Senate  some  descrip- 
tion of  the  Polish  graves  in  Italy  as  con- 
uined  in  Mr.  Deutschman's  article.  I 
quote  as  follows : 

A  few  hundreds  yards  below  the  abbey  Ifl  a 
small  sign  saying;  ••Polish  Cemetery."  The 
Free  Poles  were  the  ones  who  finally  stormed 
and  captured  the  remains  of  the  ablaey,  and 
you  walk  for  about  a  half  mile  past  a 
januly-bellcd  donkey,  two  cows  feeding  in  the 
bushes,  and  two  gypsylUte  peasant  women 
who  hardly  gltuice  at  you.  to  what  Is  un- 
doubtedly the  meet  heartbreaking  sight  of 
vour  trip, 

A  graveled  path  leads  up  to  a  simple  stone 
pUlar  with  a  cross  on  top.  A  growth  of 
mimosa  trees  forms  an  impressive  cross  of 
p-eenery  beside  an  altar,  flanked  by  two 
PolLsh  eftglee,  with  10  coats  of  arms  on  Its 
front     Below  Is  a  plot  of  perhaps  500  gfraves. 

But  there  Is  no  caretaker  here,  and  the 
altaj  has  sightseers'  names  scratched  on  It 
(happily,  no  American  ones).  The  graves 
are  literally  falling  away  Into  the  earth.  The 
crosses  and  flat  stones  are  of  inferior  marble, 
and  some  In  half;  others  have  been  eaten 
away  by  the  weather  so  that  you  can  barely 
make  out  the  names  engraved  on  them.  Meet 
of  the  men,  you  notice,  died  on  May  12,  1944. 
T\^o  of  the  crosses  have  faded  bits  of  colored 
ribbon  hanging  from  them,  undoubtedly  sig- 
nifying medals.  The  gate  has  a  pair  of  brave 
Btone  eagles  on  either  flank,  but  they  are 
cornxlcd  with  holes.  Underneath,  there  is  a 
fl.ime  like  the  Eternal  Flame  at  Arlington 
or  under  the  Arch  of  Triumph  In  Paris — but 
It  i.s  unlit,  and  there  are  three  weatherworn 
wTeaths  alongside.  You  cannot  help  but 
contrast  this  Polish  memorial  with  all  others 
you  have  seen- — and  realize  that  there  Is  in- 
equality even  In  death. 

I  should  like  to  point  out,  as  the  Sena- 
tor from  Michigan  has  so  well  pointed 
out,  that  these  are  graves  of  men  who 
fought  for  freedom  in  World  War  11,  the 
men  we  cheered  from  the  sidelines  in 
America,  for  long  months  and  years. 
They  did  not  achieve  their  goal,  but  they 
died  for  it,  and  it  seems  to  me  we  owe 
an  obligation  to  honor  them  at  the  place 
where  they  fought  and  where  they  lie 
dead  on  Italian  soil. 

Mr.  HART.  I  echo  the  eloquent  plea 
made  by  the  Senator  from  Maine. 

Mr.  President,  I  also  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  add  as  an  additional  cospon- 
sor the  name  of  the  Senator  from  Wis- 
consin [Mr.  Proxmire]. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  I  am  also 
delighted  to  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  Senator  presiding  in  the  chair  at 
the  moment,  the  Senator  from  Hawaii 
[Mr.  Inouye  1,  may  be  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HART.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island. 

Mr.  PELL.  It  is  my  recollection  that 
the  Poles  who  were  fighting  at  Monte 
Casino  were  under  British  command. 
Have  the  British,  under  whose  command 
the  Poles  were  fighting,  been  contacted 
with  respect  to  the  responsibility  of  look- 
ing after  the  graves? 

Mr.  HART.  It  is  true,  as  the  Sena- 
tor has  said,  that  the  British  Army  was 
in  command  and  that  the  Poles  took 
their  general  field  direction  from  them. 

As  to  the  specific  question  addressed 
to  me,  I  must  confess  I  have  no  knowl- 
edge of  it.  I  do  not  know  whether  the 
British  Government  would  care  to  co- 
operate in  the  undertaking  or  not.  I 
would  feel  that  we  clearly  could  reha- 
bilitate these  graves,  and  not  condition 
our  action  upon  the  participation  by  any 
other  people,  although  it  would  be  surely 
welcome  if  the  British  Government  ex- 
pressed a  similar  desire. 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  further? 

Mr.  HART.    I  yield. 

Mr.  PET  ill.  Does  the  Senator  have 
knowledge  of  any  other  graves  honoring 
allies  or  co-belligerents  of  ours  that  we 
currently  take  care  of  now? 

Mr.  HART.  I  do  not  know  whether 
there  Is  a  comparable  cemetery  or  not. 

Mr.  PELL.  Otherwise,  would  It  not  be 
establishing  a  precedent  as  to  future 
wars  and  in  connection  with  past  wars? 

Mr.  HART.  If  this  is  indeed  a  prec- 
edent, I  think  the  compelling  reasons 
for  doing  this  as  a  first  step  are  sufficient 
unto  themselves  and  would  indeed  per- 
suade us  to  act  similarly  in  the  future — 
pray  God  we  shall  not  have  another 
war — for  those  who  fought  and  died  for 
us  and  who  were  dishonored  in  that  place 
of  rest.  I  would  pray  that  in  the  future 
there  will  be  no  similar  need.  We  all 
hope  there  will  be  no  such  necessity.  In- 
deed, we  are  told,  if  there  is  a  war  on  a 
massive  scale  there  will  not  be  enough 
people  left  to  dig  graves  for  the  dead. 

Mr.  PELL.  I  think  it  will  be  found 
that  In  the  Par  East  and  Eastern  Europe 
there  are  many  graves  of  those  who 
fought  for  our  cause  or  our  side  of  the 
war  which  are  in  bad  condition  indeed. 

Mr.  HART.  If  that  is  the  case,  I 
would  suggest  that  our  own  Battle  Monu- 
ments Commission  inventory  and  report 
on  them.  I  for  one  would  feel  very  un- 
comfortable if  this  situation  were  found 
to  exist,  and  would  indeed  urge  that  it  be 
corrected. 

Mr.  BEALL.     Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 
Mr.  HART.    I  yield. 
Mr.  BEALL.     Is  it  the  Senator's  in- 
tention to  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays  on 
this  amendment? 


Mr.  HART.  No;  we  are  content  to 
accept  the  sound  judgment  of  Senators 
present  on  the  floor. 

Mr.  BEAU  I.  Mr.  President,  I  wonder 
if  the  Senator  would  allow  me  to  become 
a  cosponsor? 

Mr.  HART.    I  would  be  delighted. 

Mr.  BEAT  J  I.  I  ask  to  join  the  amend- 
ment as  a  cosponsor,  and  I  also  ask  that 
same  permission  in  behalf  of  the  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania   [Mr.  Scott]. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  names  of  the 
Senators  from  Maryland  [Mr.  Beall] 
and  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Scott]  be  added 
as  cosponsors. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICE31.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  I  de- 
sire to  offer  my  support  of  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  Senator  from  Michi- 
gan, and  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  my  name   added   as  a  cosponsor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  I  can- 
not help  recalling  that  when  Poland  fell, 
200,000  Poles  left  Poland  as  the  rem- 
nants of  the  government  of  that  na- 
tion. Most  of  them  went  to  England 
and  there  awaited  assignment  to  the 
various  battlefields  of  the  world.  As  the 
war  continued  we  found  the  Poles  fight- 
ing not  only  in  Africa,  Italy,  and  France, 
but  everywhere  where  the  cause  of  free- 
dom was  being  defended.  The  Poles  were 
friends  of  the  West.  They  were  not 
Communists.  They,  in  a  measure,  sub- 
sequently became  the  victims  of  the  per- 
fidy of  Red  Russia  when,  through  the  air 
waves,  Red  Russia  called  upon  the  Poles 
to  revolt  under  Nazi  domination  in  the 
belief  that  Red  Russia  would  come  to 
their  aid. 

Today,  Poland  is  ruled  by  Communists. 
The  friends  of  the  West  are  not  loved  by 
the  Communist  government.  The  Polish 
people,  however,  are  on  our  side.  I  ven- 
ture to  say  that  in  behalf  of  the  4,000 
Poles  who  lie  asleep  at  the  cemetery  near 
Monte  Cassino,  the  bells  of  Poland  do 
not  toll  in  memory.  Prayer  in  public 
cannot  be  said  in  their  behalf.  Wreaths 
of  flowers  cannot  be  placed  uE>on  the 
graves  of  those  patriots  by  the  Polish 
people.  Prayers  and  the  ritual  of  mass 
carmot  be  said  in  their  memory  in  Poland. 
If  there  is  to  be  an  honoring  of  these 
patriots  of  the  West,  It  will  not  come 
through  the  words  of  the  Communist 
government.  It  may  come  someday 
when  freedom  Is  restored  in  Poland. 

While  we  await  that  day,  knowing  what 
these  volunteers  of  Poland  did,  it  is  only 
proper  that  our  government  honor  these 
graves.  Those  heroes  did  not  run.  They 
stood  fast,  ready  to  be  assigned  wherever 
the  West  would  send  them.  The  conse- 
quence is  that  the  lives  of  the  Poles  were 
given  in  practically  every  important 
battle  in  which  we  were  engaged.  It  is 
nothing  more  than  a  tender  token  of  the 
sympathy  of  the  American  people  to 
honor  those  graves  and  to  let  the  Polish 
people  know  that  while  the  Communist 
government  of  Poland  will  not  do  the 
job,  we  of  the  United  States  will. 

I  commend  the  Senator  from  Michi- 
gan. 
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Mr.  HART.  I  appreciate  what  the 
Senator  haa  aald.  I  hope  the  Senate  will 
adopt  the  amendment. 

Mr.  PULBRIOHT.  Mr  President,  the 
provision  waa  contained  in  the  House 
version.  The  Senate  committee  struck 
it  out.  because  in  our  opinion,  there  was 
no  testimony  to  justify  such  a  provision. 
These  Poles  were  not  members  of  the 
United  States  Armed  Forces.  They  were 
primarily  members  of  the  British  forces. 
They  were  not  Amesrlcan  soldiers.  In  other 
words. 

I  also  point  out  that  no  excess  lire 
are  available.  It  would  be  necessary  to 
appropriate  the  money  from  the  Treas- 
ury to  Implement  this  provl.slon.  A.s 
much  sympathy  as  I  have  for  the  Poles, 
.soldiers  of  many  nationalities  fouRht  in 
our  armies.  In  the  Brttl.sh  Army,  and  In 
other  foreign  armies  of  the  West  In  vari- 
ous wars,  for  whom  ue  could  do  the 
same  thing  that  Is  sUKv;estod  we  do  for 
the  Poles. 

This  would  be  an  unprecedented  ac- 
tion. I  can  think  of  no  cas«^  in  which 
we  have  made  an  appropriation  of  Fed- 
eral funds  to  care  for  cemeteries  of  na- 
tionals of  other  countries  who  have  been 
entraged  in  battles  In  which  we  had  an 
interest. 

I  presume  we  could  find.  If  we  looked 
over  the  world,  many  instances  In  which 
nationals  of  other  countries  have  fallen 
in  battles  in  whicb  we  were  interested ; 
but  in  no  case,  to  my  knowlediie,  would 
we  find  our  Government  undertaking 
either  to  build  or  care  for  or  maintain 
cemeteries  for  nationals  of  other  coun- 
tries. 

Finally,  the  question  will  be  in  con- 
ference with  the  House,  and  it  could  be 
more  amply  discussed  and  iH'rhaps  re- 
solved at  that  time.  For  ilie  moment, 
the  committee  voted  to  eliminate  the 
provision.  I  hope  the  Senate  will  support 
the  committee  In  tlijs  respect. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  express  my  commendation  for  our 
colleague  from  Michi?an  Mr  Hart;  for 
raisine;  this  important  i.so>ue.  and  to  tell 
him  that  I  support  the  amendment  com- 
pletely. With  his  penni^siun.  I  should 
be  delighted  to  be  a  cosp(jnsor  of  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  HART.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  Senator's  name  may  be  added 
to  the  amendment  as  a  cosponsor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered 

Mr.  KEATING.  While  I  realize  that 
the  matter  will  be  in  conference  even  if 
we  do  not  take  action  here,  my  expe- 
rience with  this  kind  of  propo.sal  for  con- 
ference committee  consideraticn  has  not 
been  a  happy  one.  I  remember  several 
instances  when  amendments  were  ac- 
cepted and  taken  to  conference,  and 
that  was  the  last  we  ever  heard  of  tlu  m 

Without  in  any  way  challeng^ing  the 
good  faith  of  the  distinkruished  chair- 
man of  the  Foreign  Relatiun.s  Commit- 
tee, or  his  statement  that  the  question 
would  be  considered  in  confer<^nce,  as  I 
understand,  all  that  is  involved  is  the 
use  of  foreign  currencies  that  accrue  to 
our  Government.  While  the  currencies 
may  not  be  available  ;n  Italy,  they  are 
available  in  a  number  of  other  countries 
and  possibly  could  be  transferred. 


Mr.      FULBRIGHT      Mr.      President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 
Mr   KEATING      I  yield 
Mr    FULBRIGHT.     That  Is  not  rele- 
vant     It  IS  not  iKxsj>ible  to  use  rupees  in 
Italy  for  example 

Mr  KEATING.  But  it  is  possible  to 
use  rupees  if  the  authorization  U)  u.se 
rupees  is  there 

Mr  FULBRIGHT  In  Italy:* 
Mr  KEATING.  Members  of  Con- 
t;ress  travelini:  abroad  are  given  coun- 
terpart funds.  Through  an  arrange- 
ment with  the  State  Department,  the 
Depaitnieiit  makes  available  counter- 
part funds  for  u.se  by  Members  of  Con- 
gre.s,s  in  countrie.s  that  do  not  have 
counterpart  funds  I  believe  that  the 
Polish  .suldars  who  fought  side  by  side 
with  us  are  just  as  worthy  of  cuii-sidera- 
tion  in  the  use  of  these  counterpart 
funds  as  is  tUiy  Member  of  Congre.s,s. 

Mr  FULBRIGHT  I  do  not  argue 
against  the  Senator's  feeling  in  the 
matter.  He  may  be  right  However. 
the  so-called  counterpart  fimds  are  not 
counterpart  in  the  .sense  that  they  were 
originally  intended  to  be.  When  the 
Senator  goes  to  lUily  and  is  given  lire 
that  i.s  exactly  the  same  as  giving  him 
dollars  It  costs  the  same  amount. 
The  Government  has  to  buy  lire.  It  is 
not  ;xj.s.sible  to  u.se  rupees 

Mr  KEATING  The  amendment 
'.vould  only  authorize  the  ust-  of  foreign 
currencies  for  assistaiice  in  Italy. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  But  it  must  be 
Ir-e, 

Mr  KEATING  Of  course,  it  must  be 
lire  that  are  spent  My  point  Is  that 
if  it  IS  a  worthy  purpose,  it  should  be 
done  It  may  b*'  that  lire  will  develop  in 
the  future  before  we  need  to  u.se  this 
fund,  through  sales  of  surplus  foods,  for 
instance  I  recognize  they  are  not  there 
today.  In  the  ca.se  of  traveling  Me.^lbers 
of  Conffre.s.s.  an  arranuement  is  made 
whereby  the  currency  nf  a  country  which 
has  no  counterpart  funds  is  made  avail- 
able to  a  traveling  Member  of  Congres.s 
through  an  arrangement  made  with 
some  country  which  has  counterpart 
funds  This  is  as  worthy  a  case  as  that 
of  any  Member  of  Congress  traveling  in 
Europe 

Mr  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  vield :" 

Mr  KEATING  I  yield. 
Mr  FULBRIGHT  The  administra- 
tion does  not  do  what  the  Senator  says 
it  does  out  of  the  goodness  of  its  heart. 
Congress  requires  It  to  do  so.  If  the 
Senator  wishes  to  spon.sor  an  amend- 
ment to  the  effect  that  no  Member  of 
Congress  may  have  the  use  of  the.se  coun- 
terpart funds.  I  might  support  him.  The 
administration  does  it  because  Congress 
says  It  must  do  it.  because  Congress  re- 
quires the  administration  to  do  it. 

Mr  KEATING  I  recognize  that  it  is 
authorized  to  be  done,  just  as  this  action 
would  be  authorized  to  be  done,  if  the 
amendment  were  adopted  My  point  is 
that  this  is  a.s  worthy  a  cause  as  that  of 
a  traveling  Member  of  Congre.ss. 
Mr  FULBRIGHT.  That  might  be 
Mr  KEATING  The  amendment  is  m 
line  with  a  legislative  proposal  which  I 
have  made,  for  veterans  benefits  to  be 
paid  to  veterans  of  the  P'ree  Poli.sh  Army 
and  other  armies  which  fought  side  by 


.side  with  us  during  World  War  II  for  the 
same  objective.  They,  too,  deserve  vet- 
erans benefits  to  help  them  and  their 
families  pay  for  medical  bills  or  other 
exi>enses  which  derive  directly  or  in- 
directly from  their  years  of  fighting  for 
the  cause  of  freedom. 

The  amount  involved  is  not  large.  It 
wcnild  serve  as  a  tribute  to  the  heroes  of 
Pohsh  ancestry  who  died,  as  our  boys 
died,  in  Italy  during  World  War  II  The 
relatives  of  many  of  them  now  live  in 
this  country. 

The  very  least  we  can  do  is  to  provide 
a  suitable  burial  place  for  members  of 
the  Polish  Army  who  died  in  the  battles 
of  Mnnte  Cassmo  and  the  Allied  landings 
in  Italy.  If  our  own  .soldiers  were  here 
to  speak  today,  they  would  welcome  this 
meritorious  amendment. 

Again.  I  commend  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Michigan  for  bringing  it  to 
our  attention  I  believe  it  should  have 
overwhelming  support. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Michigan  [.Mr. 
Hart  ) . 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  Pre.sident,  on 
this  amendment.  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and 
nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  Chief  Clerk  called  the  roll 

Mr.  HUMPHREY  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  North  Dakota  I  Mr. 
BfRDUKi,  the  Senator  from  Tennessee 
I  Mr.  GoREi.  the  Senator  from  Washing- 
ton (Mr.  Jackson  1,  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  !  Mr.  Long),  the  Senator  from 
\  'tah  I  Mr.  Moss  I .  the  SenaUir  from  Ohio 
I  Mr.  YoiTNCl.  the  Senator  from  Vlrumla 
I  Mr.  Byrd'.  and  the  Senator  from  Vir- 
ginia I  Mr  RoRERTsoNl  are  absent  on 
official  business. 

I  al.so  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
New  Mexico  I  Mr.  Anderson  i  and  the 
.■Senator  from  Massachu.setts  1  Mr.  Ken- 
nfdy'  are  absent  because  of  illness. 

I  fail  her  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Nevada  I  Mr.  Cannon  1.  the  Senator 
from  Oklahoma  1  Mr.  Edmondson],  the 
.'Senator  from  Penn.<yivania  I  Mr.  Clark], 
and  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey  (Mr. 
Williams  I  are  necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  New  Jer.sey  I  Mr. 
Williams',  the  Senat-fir  from  Ohio  'Mr. 
Yoi-ngI.  and  the  Senator  from  Penn.syl- 
vania  fMr  Clark  1  would  each  vote 
'yea  " 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Wash- 
ington I  Mr.  Jackson  1  Is  paired  with  the 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana  (Mr  LongI. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana  would  vote  "nay"  and 
the  Senator  from  Washington  would  vote 
"yea." 

Mr.  CARLSON.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Kan.sas  iMr.  Pearson  1  and 
the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr. 
Scott!  are  nece.s,sarily  ab.s<^nt 

The  Senator  frr)m  New  York  (Mr. 
JavitsI  is  ab.sent  on  official  business. 

Th.e  Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr  Gold- 
water!  is  detained  on  official  busine.ss. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
from  Arizona  (  Mr  Goldwater  1 .  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  York  (Mr.  JavitsI,  the 
Senator  from  Kansas  I  Mr.  Pearson!  ,  and 
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the   Senator    from    Pennsylvania    [Mr. 
Scott  1  would  each  vote  "yea." 

The  Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Dirk- 
sen  1  the  Senator  from  Iowa  [Mr. 
HicMENLOOPERl,  the  Senator  from  Cali- 
fornia (Mr.  KucHELl,  and  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Saltonstall] 
are  detained  on  official  business  at  the 
White  House. 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  60, 
nays  18.  as  follows: 

[No  528  Leg  ] 
YEAS — 60 


Allott 
Bartlett 

Bayh 

Beall 

Bennett 

Bible 

Bopps 

Brevi^^ter 

Byrd.W.  Va 

Carlson 

Ca.'^e 

Church 

Ciiioper 

Cotton 

Ourtls 

LVxld 

Diimlnirk 

KAStland 
Fong 


Ailcen 
Elender 
Ervln 
Fulbrleht 

Hill 


Anderson 

Burdlclc 

Byrd  Va. 

Cannon 

nark 

Dirk.-M'n 

BMmondPon 

Goldwater 


Grucnlng 

Hart 

Hiirtke 

Holland 

Hru>k:v 

Humphrey 

Inoiiye 

Jordan. Idaho 

Kealiiig 

I.an.sche 

I.onR.  Mo. 

McCarthy 

McOee 

McGovem 

Mclntyre 

McNamara 

Mechcm 

Met  calf 

Miller 

Monroney 

NAYS— 18 

Johnston 

.lordan.  N  C. 

Magnuson 

Mnn.sfleld 

McClellan 

Morse 

NOT  VOTING — 22 


Morton 

Mtindt 

Muskie 

Nelson 

Neuberger 

Pastore 

Prouty 

Proxmlre 

Randolph 

Rlblcoff 

S.illnger 

Biennis 

Symington 

Talmadge 

Thurmond 

Tower 

Walters 

Williams,  Del. 

Yarborough 

Young.  N.  Dak. 


Pell 

Russell 

Simpson 

Smathera 

Smith 

Sparkman 


cxirrencies  referred  to  obviously  would  be 
Italian  lire,  which  are  not  in  "excess"  supply. 
In  connection  with  the  second  point,  a  suc- 
cessful effort  to  Implement  this  authority 
could  take  place  only  if  dollars  were  ap- 
propriated with  which  to  buy  lire. 

While  the  vote  was  being  taken,  I  asked 
certain  questions  of  my  colleagues  on 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 
They  said  there  are  not  any  excess  Ital- 
ian funds,  that  we  do  not  have  a  storage 
supply  of  Italian  so-called  counterpart 
funds,  as  we  have  with  so  many  other 
countries  of  the  world.  Therefore  I  de- 
cided that  I  could  not  vote  for  what  I 
considered  to  be  an  empty  gesture. 

It  is  my  own  personal  opinion  that  my 
constituents  are  entitled  to  know  my 
reasons  for  the  vote.  I  could  not  vote 
for  an  amendment,  although  I  am  for 
the  purp>ose  of  the  amendment,  when  at 
the  time  of  the  vote  I  was  voting  funds 
which  were  nonexistent. 

I  believe  that  raises  false  hopes.  If 
they  state  in  the  bill  that  they  wish  to 
make  an  appropriation  to  pay  for  per- 
petual care  for  Polish  graves  in  a  ceme- 
tery in  Italy,  I  believe  I  would  support 
that  bill. 

I  voted  against  this  because  in  my 
judgment  I  thought  it  was  asking  me 
to  vote  for  something  when,  in  fact,  the 
fimds  that  are  supposed  to  be  used  to 
accomplish  the  purpose  are  nonexistent. 
The  Senator  from  Oregon  does  not  hold 
for  that  kind  of  legislation. 


Core 

Hickcnlooper 

•lark.'son 

Javlts 

Kennedy 

Kuchel 

Lonp  La. 

Mo.ss 


Petwson 
Robertson 
Saltonstall 
Soott 

Williams,  N.J. 
Young,  Ohio 


So  Mr.  Hart's  amendment  was  agreed 

Mr  HART.  Mr.  President.  I  move 
that  the  vote  by  which  the  amendment 
was  a L- reed  to  be  reconsidered. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President.  I  move 
that  the  motion  to  reconsider  be  laid  on 
the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 

ai;rced  to. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to 
make  a  statement  in  explanation  of  my 
vote  apainst  the  Hart  amendment, 
which  amendment  was  just  adopted  by 
the  Senate.  I  was  called  from  the 
Chamber  when  the  chairman  of  the 
Foreii'.n  Relations  Committee  [Mr.  PUL- 
BRicHTl  made  his  statement  in  regard  to 
this  particular  amendment. 

I  had  planned  to  vote  for  the  amend- 
ment. I  believe  that  we  should  do  what 
we  can  to  provide  appropriate  care  for 
the  craves  of  Polish  veterans  of  World 
War  II  in  Italy. 

Inasmuch  as  I  was  absent  from  the 
Chamber,  and  did  not  get  back  until  the 
vote  had  started,  I  therefore  could  not 
ask  any  questions. 

I  was  advised  that  the  chairman  of  the 
Foreif^n  Relations  Committee  had  said 
that  there  are  no  excess  funds  in  Italy. 

I  hold  his  statement  in  my  hand,  in 
which  he  states,  in  part: 

First,  no  testimony  was  presented  during 
the  hearlnp  ph.i«e  which  would  have  clarlfled 
the  art^iunents  for  this  proposal  and  Its 
further    Implications;     second,    the    foreign 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr.  Hackney,  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  communicated  to  the 
Senate  the  intelligence  of  the  death  of 
Hon.  John  B.  Bennett,  late  a  Represent- 
ative from  the  State  of  Michigan,  and 
transmitted  the  resolutions  of  the  House 
thereon. 

DEATH  OF  JOHN  B.  BENNETT,  A  REP- 
RESENTATIVE FROM  THE  STATE 
OF  MICHIGAN 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  we  have 
just  been  advised  of  the  death  of  the 
senior  member  of  the  Michigan  delega- 
tion. Representative  John  B.  Bennett. 

I  am  sure  that  there  will  be  time  for 
those  of  us  who  knew  him  well  to  express 
more  fully  and  adequately  our  deep  re- 
gret at  his  passing. 

While  I  am  in  the  Chamber,  I  assure 
the  family  of  Representative  Bennett 
of  the  great  sense  of  loss  that  each  Sen- 
ator feels.  Whatever  political  differences 
there  may  have  been,  in  everything  that 
Representative  Bennett  did,  he  always 
sought  to  do  that  which  would  advance 
the  best  interests  of  his  country. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  lays  before  the  Senate  a  resolution 
from  the  House  of  Representatives, 
which  the  clerk  will  read. 

The  Chief  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Resolved,  That  the  House  has  heard  with 
profound  sorrow  of  the  death  of  the  Honor- 
able John  B.  Bennett,  a  Representative  from 
the  State  of  Michigan. 

Resolved,  That  a  committee  of  fifty-four 
Members  of  the  House,  with  such  Members  of 
the  Senate  as  may  be  joined,  be  appointed  to 
attend  the  funeral. 


Resolved,  That  the  Sergeant  at  Arms  of  the 
House  be  authorized  and  directed  to  take 
such  steps  as  may  be  necessary  for  carrying 
out  the  provisions  of  these  resolutions  and 
that  the  necessary  expenses  in  connection 
therewith  be  paid  out  of  the  contingent  fund 
of  the  House. 

Resolied.  That  the  Clerk  communicate 
these  resolutions  to  the  Senate  and  transmit 
a  copy  thereof  to  the  family  of  the  deceased. 

Resolved,  That  as  a  further  mark  of  re- 
spect, the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  I  send  to 
the  desk  a  resolution  and  ask  that  it  be 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  state  the  resolution  submitted 
by  the  Senator  from  Michigan. 

The  Chief  Clerk  read  the  resolution 
(S.  Res.  349)  submitted  for  himself  and 
Mr.  McNamara,  as  follows: 

Resolved,  That  the  Senate  has  heard  with 
profound  sorrow  the  announcement  of  the 
death  of  Hon.  John  B.  Be3Jnett,  late  a  Repre- 
sentative from  the  State  of  Michigan. 

Resolved,  That  a  committee  of  two  Sena- 
tors be  appointed  by  the  Presiding  Officer  to 
join  the  committee  appointed  on  the  part 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  to  attend  the 
funeral  of  the  deceased  Representative. 

Resolved,  That  the  Secretary  communi- 
cate these  resolutions  to  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives and  transmit  an  enrolled  copy 
thereof  to  the  family  of  the  deceased. 

The  resolution  was  considered  by 
unanimous  consent,  and  unanimously 
agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  appoints  the  two  Senators  from 
Michigan  [Mr.  McNamara  and  Mr.  Hart] 
to  accompany  the  committee  from  the 
House  to  attend  the  funeral  of  the  late 
Representative  Bennett. 


AMENDMENT  OF  FOREIGN  ASSIST- 
ANCE ACT  OF  1961 

The  Senate  resumed  the  considera- 
tion of  the  bill  (H.R,  11380)  to  amend 
further  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of 
1961,  as  amended,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I  call 
up  my  amendment  No.  1207  and  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  amendment 
be  not  read,  but  printed  in  the  Record  at 
this  point.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President.  I 
have  modified  my  amendment  on  page 
2.  line  2.  following  the  word  "affiliates." 
deleting  the  remaining  language  on 
line  2. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  has  the  right  to  modify  his 
amendment. 

The  amendment,  as  modified,  was  or- 
dered to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 

On  page  10,  between  lines  12  and  13,  insert 
the  following: 

••(b)  Amend  section  604(b),  which  relates 
to  maximum  prices  for  commodities  pro- 
cured under  the  Act,  by  Inserting  '(!)'  after 
the  word  'than'  and  by  striking  out  the  peri- 
od at  the  end  thereof  and  inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  a  comma  and  the  following:  'or  (2) 
In  the  case  of  petroleum  or  petroleum  prod- 
ucts, the  price  generally  charged  by  the  sup- 
plier In  comparable  export  sales  from  the 
source  country  at  the  thne  of  purchase. 
Clause   (2)    of  the  foregoing  sentence  shall 
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not  apply  to  the  piu-chM*  price  In  sales  under 
formal  competitive  txld  procedures  The 
term  "comparable  eKport  sales"  as  used  In 
such  clause  shall  not  Include  sales  to 
affiliates.'  " 

"(b)  Amend  section  604.  which  relates  to 
procurement,  by  adding;  the  following  new 
subsection   (e)  : 

''(C)  None  of  the  funds  made  available 
under  this  Act  shall  be  used  to  pay  any 
barter  agent's  commission  or  other  servicln.; 
charges  or  disposal  fees  In  any  case  In  which 
commodities  or  defense  articles  furnished  to 
a  recipient  country  are  procured  through  the 
barter  of  other  comraodltles  or  articles,  and 
any  such  commission,  charge,  or  fee  shall  be 
paid  by  the  supplier  of  the  corrunodltles  or 
defense  articles  so  furnished  or  the  recipient 
country.'  " 

Redesignate  subsections  (b)  to  ifi  as  (o 
to  (g),  respectively. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE,  Mr.  President.  AID 
Is  consistently  paying  prices  for  oil  which 
are  far  in  excess  ol  exlstinK  market 
prices.  My  amendment  would  require 
AID  or  recipient  eountrles  usintt  AID 
funds  to  purchase  oil  at  competitive 
market  prices  rather  than  artificially 
higher  prices. 

NO  QunnoN  or  but  amf.ric.\ 

These  amendments  do  not  involve  the 
so-called  buy  America  policy.  The 
question  of  where  products  are  pur- 
chased, or  the  ownership  of  the  com- 
panies from  which  products  are  pur- 
chased, is  not  raised.  The  only  purpose 
of  my  amendments  are  to  see  that, 
wherever  or  from  whomever  are  bought, 
we  receive  the  maximum  value  for  the 
expenditure. 

What's  wrong  with  thaf  Who  can 
object  to  insuring  that  we  get  value  re- 
ceived for  our  money?  Certainly  not  the 
countries  receiving  aid.  since  they  will 
receive  the  same  amount  of  final  goods 
whether  iiigh  prices  or  low  prices  are 
paid. 

The  piirpoec  of  foreign  aid  Is  not  to 
provide  dollars  but  to  provide  physical 
goods  that  can  be  actually  used  In  the 
recipient  country. 

In  eflfect,  they  provide  AID  with  more 
real  assistance  at  no  cost  to  the  tax- 
payer since  the  Agency  will  be  able  to 
purchase  more  products  with  the  same 
amount  of  funds.  The  first  part  of  my 
amendment,  moreover.  Is  based  verbatim 
on  a  proposed  reg\il|ition  issued  by  the 
Agency.  The  reason  I  am  proposing  my 
amendment  is  simply  that  AID  has  not 
seen  fM  to  issue  the  regulation  in  final 
form  and  I  believe  a  matter  of  this  im- 
portance should  be  in  law  rather  than 
in  regulation. 

THE  PKICES  P*n>   BY    AID 

For  the  past  decade.  AID  petroleum 
procurements  have  amounted  to  over 
$100  million  a  year.  Virtually  all  of 
these  purchases.  Incidentally,  have  been 
from  oversea  sources  and  over  50  per- 
cent from  foreign-owned  companies 
Thus,  there  has  been  a  major  drain  on 
our  balance  of  payments  from  these  pur- 
chases alone. 

Now.  at  what  prices  was  this  oil  pur- 
chased? About  2  percent  of  the  pur- 
chases were  for  lubes  and  greases. 
These  were  purchased  from  US  firms. 
from  independent  producers,  and  at 
competitive    prices.     All    the     rest 98 
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percent  or  more  than  $100  million— was 
purchased  from  seven  international 
companies  and  all  was  purcha.sed  at 
posted  prices  which  are  20  tu  35  per- 
cent over  world  prices.  That  means  $20 
to  $35  million  of  American  taxpayers' 
money  spent  wastefully 

How  can  such  artificial  prices  be 
establi.shed .'  The  seven  international 
companies  have  affiliated  operntiorLS 
throughout  the  world  The  companies 
can  set  virtually  any  prices  they  wish  on 
the  in-the-hou.se  transactions  among 
their  own  affiliatt-s.  Their  normal  pol- 
icy IS  to  establish  artiflcally  hiRh  prices 
in  the  producintT  count ne.s  .so  that  profits 
can  be  retained  in  these  countries  where 
taxes  are  low. 

To  make  that  as  clear  as  I  can.  where 
taxes   are    low   in   a   producing  country 
of  one  of  the  .seven  companies,  the  com- 
pany sets  artificially  high  prices — 20,  30. 
or  even  40  percent  higher  than  competi- 
tive market  prices      No  one  exct'pt  AID 
and  the  affiliates  of  the  company   will 
pay  those  prices      The  affiliate  pavs  the 
price  becau.se  the  profit   would  ko  into 
the  .same  overall  holding  company      And 
if  taxes  are  lower  m  tlie  producing  coun- 
tr>-  the  overall  taxes  of  the  corporation 
would    be    le.ss   and    profits    higher.      It 
makes  .sense  for  the  corporation  to  han- 
dle Its  bo<:)kket'pint,'  in  this  profltmaklng 
way      But  it  makes  no  sense  for  AID  to 
pay  a  price  that  is  higher  and  in  mo.st 
cases  much  higher  than  the  world  price. 
Aside  from  affiliates,  virtually  no  one 
pays  these  posted  prices  except  AID  or 
countries  receivimr  AID  funds     In  these 
cases.  AID  essentially  insisUs  upon  pur- 
chases at  tKxsted  prices.     The  result  of 
this  policy  is  either  that  countries  which 
we  judue  require  oil  obtain  20  to  30  per- 
cent less  than  they  need  or  the  US   tax- 
paytMs  pays  20  to  30  percent  more  than 
is  necessary  so  that  seven  international 
oil  companies  can  benefit 

What  IS  the  justification  t^iven  by  AID 
for  such  a  policy?     The  only  answer  is 
that  these  are  the  "normal  channels  of 
trade."      Yet    they    obviou.sly    are    not. 
What  private  firm  would  pay  a  hitjh  price 
for  a  product  when  it  can  be  obtained  at 
a  lower  price?    Competitive  world  prices 
exist    and    are    used    by    private    buyers 
Our  own  Defense  Department  also  con- 
sistently pays  competitive  world  prices 
and    refuses    to    pay    posted    prices    at 
present  and  it  works  efTectively.    Clearly, 
AID  should  mdicat^^  to  countries  receiv- 
ing aid  that  they  should  buy  at  the  low- 
est prices  available      This  procedure  is 
exactly  what  my  first  amendment  would 
require. 

BROKER   COSTS  PAID    BY    MD 

There  are  other  examijles  of  how  AID 
purchases  at  excessively  hit;h  prices    One 
of  the  ways  in  which  petroleum  prod- 
ucts are  purcha.sed  by  foreitin  countries 
with  AID  funds  i.s  through  barter.    Thus, 
funds   are    provided    which   are   iLsed    to 
purchase    agricultural    surpluses    which 
are  in   turn  exchantzed   for  other  com- 
modities,  such   as   oil   and   eas.     These 
tran.sactions   still   involve   po.sted   prices 
and   therefore   a   loss   to   the   American 
taxpayer.    In  one  case  alone,  in  6  months, 
barter  arrangements  with  the  Govern- 
ment  of  Tunisia  cost  an  additional   $4 


million  because  posted  prices  rather  than 
competitive  prices  were  used. 

But  even  more  is  involved.  Accord 
mg  to  rules  issued  in  connection  with 
these  barter  arrangements.  No  barter 
agent  s  commission  may  be  paid  by  the 
suppliers  of  petroleum  products."  This 
is  an  incredible  provision  for  the  bene- 
fit of  one  industry.  Suppliers  of  all  prod- 
ucts customarily  pay  the  servicing 
charj-^es  and  disposal  fees  associated  with 
their  .sales.  These  are  normal  costs  to  a 
.seller  of  selling  his  products.  Why 
should  the  normal  busine.ss  procedures 
be  completely  overturned  by  a  Govern- 
ment order  leading  to  additional  Fed- 
eral expenditures  for  the  benefit  of  one 
Industry? 

From  July  1.  1949,  through  March  31 
1963,  over  $1'^.  billion  of  barter  trans-' 
actions  were  coiisummated  all  without 
the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  sub- 
sidizing: the  barter  contractor  in  the  form 
of  ft  'disposal  fee"  payment. 

It  was  not  until  August  of  1963  that 
prcx-edures  of  this  type  were  set  up 
within  the  framework  of  the  barter  regu- 
lations, and  the  general  recommenda- 
tioas  from  Agriculture  at  that  time  indi- 
cated that  these  subsidies  should  be  paid 
only  if  absolutely  necessary. 

There  have  only  been  about  $200  mil- 
lion worth  of  barter  contracts  from  Au- 
gust 1963  until  now  that  could  have  been 
incorporated  under  these  new  regula- 
tions. 

When  AID  finances  barter  transac- 
tions involving  oil.  AID  insists  the  oU 
suppliers  should  not  pay  brokerage  or 
.selling  cost  ranging  from  2'-  percent  to 
3  percent  gro.ss  This  means  the  tax- 
payer pays  the  broker's  fee. 

PAY.MENTS     OF     COSTS     IN      EXTREME     CASES 

For  example,  a  foreign  country  such  as 
Turkey  obtains  AID  funds  for  the  pur- 
chase  of  agricultural  products.  Turkey 
trades  these  agricultural  goods  with  a 
foreit,'n-owned  oil  companv  such  as  Roval 
Dutch  Shell  and  AID  will  pay  the  bro- 
kerage fees.  This  has  actually  happened 
on  several  occasions. 

This  peculiar  treatment  has  obviously 
set  a  precedent.  Other  producers  will 
now  be  coming  to  AID  and  asking  for  the 
same  type  of  "service"  that  the  Agency  is 
providing  to  oil  companies.  If  we  do  not 
stop  this  practice  now,  the  first  thing  we 
know  AID  may  pay  other  operating  costs 
of  companies — domestic  and  foreign— 
which  sell  products  to  foreign  govern- 
ment.s.  Do  we  really  want  such  a  policy? 
I  think  not.  Tlie  other  part  of  my 
fimer;dment  simply  requires  that  AID 
not  pay  these  business  costs. 

A  July  1963  article  in  Petroleum  In- 
telligence Weekly  reports  that: 

Whatever  price  "stability  ur  rigidity"  may 
have  e.xlsted  In  international  oil  Is  a  thing 
of  the  past. 
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As  a  re.sult  of  rapidly  changing  con- 
dition.s  m  the  last  5  years,  says  Howard 
W  Paue.  Standard  Oil  of  New  Jersey 
director  and  vice  president. 

Paue  made  this  comment  in  challeng- 
iiu:  a  university  professor's  description  of 
the  international  oil  indu-stry  as  an  oli- 
gopoly. Their  remarks  were  made  at  a 
meetint(  of  the  Princeton  University 
conference,    the    proceedings    of    which 


were  made  public  by  Princeton  this  week- 
end. 

Page  cited  these  examples  of  competi- 
tion today:  "Actual"  sales  prices  for 
Persian  Gulf  crude  have  fallen  45  cents 
a  barrel  for  the  heaviest  grades  to  "as 
much  as  65  cents"  for  the  lightest  crudes 
since  the  1957-58  peak.    Page  observed: 

In  considering  crude  oil  prices,  It  is  im- 
porunt  to  dL'stlngul.sh  clearly  between  posted 
prices  and  actual  prices.  Posted  prices  are 
used  to  determine  government  revenue  in 
middle  Europe  There  Is  sometimes  a  tend- 
ency U)  equate  posted  prices  with  the  actual 
market  Unfortunately,  this  Is  no  longer 
the  ciise.  and  rigidity  In  posted  prices  should 
not  be  taken  to  Imply  rigidity  In  actual  prices 
for  crude  oil  and  In  realization  from  the  ulti- 
mate sale  of  products. 

In  a  December  1963  article  in  Petro- 
leum Intelligence,  it  is  reported  that: 

The  Indicated  discount  (I.e.,  from  posted 
10  actual  I  on  the  Texaco  sale  (to  the  Tuni- 
sian Government);  an  eye-opening  discount 
of  37  t<*  42  cents  a  barrel.  (At  the  approxi- 
mate time,  the  jxisted  price  was  $1.80.)  And 
also  that  a  discount  to  Morocco  by  Texaco 
of  47  cents  a  barrel,  when  the  posted  price 
wa'!$2  17. 

In  these  cases  the  buyers  were  other 
governments.  They  were  not  using  AID 
funds.  What  did  they  pay?  Not  posted 
prices,  but  competitive  prices. 

SUM  MART 

Mr  President,  I  wish  in  conclusion  to 
indicate  exactly  the  types  of  abuses  that 
I  am  concerned  about  in  our  AID  pro- 
gram and  the  types  of  changes  that  will 
be  made  by  my   amendments. 

First  AID  is  paying  rigged  prices  for 
oil  that  are  far  above,  sometimes  20  to 
35  percent  above,  the  prices  that  any 
bu.siness  would  pay  for  the  same  prod- 
ucts. This  is  because  AID,  and  it  alone, 
IS  willing  to  pay  prices  that  are  set  by 
companies  simply  for  their  own  in-the- 
house  transactions  that  have  no  rela- 
tionship to  the  marketplace. 

Second.  The  first  part  of  my  amend- 
ment would  simply  require  AID  to  buy 
oil  at  market  prices  established  in  com- 
petitive markets.  Such  competitive 
procedures  would  permit  independent 
producers  to  bid  on  these  sales  and  ob- 
tain the  type  of  competitive  markets  for 
winch  the  United  States  should  be 
known  This  first  amendment  follows 
the  line  of  a  proposed  regulation  by  AID 
which  the  agency  has  never  seen  fit  to 
make  final. 

Tliird  In  some  cases,  AID  is  obligat- 
ing our  Government  to  pay  broker's  fees 
for  oil  which  sellers  normally  pay  and 
which  are  already  included  in  the  prices 
cliarced  to  AID. 

Founh.  The  .second  part  of  my  amend- 
ment simply  makes  it  clear  that  our 
Government  should  not  pay  these  bro- 
kerage fees.  In  this  way,  we  will  elim- 
inate a  precedent  by  which  all  sellers  to 
.MD  could  insist  upon  payment  of  some 
of  their  cost^s  At  present,  we  are  even 
payim:  these  costs  in  some  cases  where 
the  United  States  is  not  even  a  partici- 
pant m  the  transactions. 

Fifth  Mr.  President,  the  United 
States  has  been  known  for  its  freely 
competitive  marketplace.  For  the  one 
agency  that  deals  most  with  foreign  na- 
tions, it  would  seem  sensible  that,  as  my 
amendments  provide,   our  Government 


operate  as  a  prudent  trader  In  the  mar- 
ketplace and  pay  only  prices  established 
by  competitive  practices. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.    I  yield. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  this 
amendment  has  been  discussed  with  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Proxmire], 
and  with  the  chairman  of  the  committee 
[Mr.  PtJLBRiGHT].  It  is  my  understand- 
ing that  the  Senator  from  Arkansas  ex- 
pressed a  willingness  to  accept  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I 
thank  the  distinguished  Senator.  I  press 
my  amendment  to  a  vote. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Wal- 
ters in  the  chair).  The  question  is  on 
agreeing  to  the  amendment,  as  modified, 
offered  by  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin 
[Mr.  Proxmire]. 

The  amendment,  as  modified,  was, 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  tinanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  oi^iered. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  I  call 
up  my  amendment  No.  1183  and  ask  that 
It"  b^  st]fl.t^^d 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Iowa 
will  be  stated. 

The  Chief  Clerk.  On  page  12.  line 
23,  It  Is  proposed  to  add  the  following 
new  subsection : 

(g)  In  order  to  encourage  preservation  of 
the  financial  solvency  of  the  United  Nations 
which  is  being  threatened  by  the  falluire  of 
some  member  nations  to  pay  currently  their 
asseasments  and/or  contributions  to  the 
United  Nations,  no  assistance  shall  be  fur- 
nished under  the  provisions  of  this  Act,  to 
the  government  of  any  nation  which  Is  more 
than  one  year  In  arrears  In  Its  payment  of 
any  assessment  by  the  United  Nations  for 
Its  regular  budget  or  for  peace  and  security 
operations,  unless  a  rep>ort  is  first  furnished 
by  the  President  to  the  Committee  on  For- 
elga  Relations  of  the  Senate  and  to  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives  set- 
ting forth  his  determination  that  such  as- 
sistance should  nevertheless  be  furnished, 
accompanied  by  the  reasons  for  such  deter- 
mination. Including  the  assurance,  if  any, 
given  by  the  government  concerned  of  paying 
(Independently  of  such  assistance)  all  such 
arrearages  and  placing  Its  payments  of  such 
assessments  on  a  current  basis,  or  an  explana- 
tion of  the  unusual  and  exceptional  circum- 
stances which  make  It  economically  Incapable 
of  giving  such  assurance. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  the  cold 
war  demands  on  the  w^orld  make  it  im- 
perative that  we  reorient  our  foreign  aid 
policies.  It  should  be  impressed  upon 
various  countries  that  they  must  do  their 
share  In  making  this  world  a  better  place 
in  which  to  live. 

The  United  Nations,  a  world  organiza- 
tion designed  to  bring  the  peoples  of  the 
world  closer  together,  has  actually  in 
some  ways,  drawn  us  farther  apart. 

One  reason  for  this  Is  that  some  na- 
tions treat  the  orgsuiization  as  merely 
a  global  forum  to  air  their  interests. 


They  want  that  forum,  in  fact,  need  that 
forum,  but  they  do  not  concern  them- 
selves with  maintaining  it.  They  have 
adopted  as  their  motto — "let  Uncle  Sam 
do  it."  But  they  are  the  first  to  spring 
to  the  forefront  in  theatrical  breast- 
beating  if  the  United  States  does  some- 
thing which  displeases  them. 

The  United  States  must  be  put  on 
record  that  it  is  displeased  with  the  at- 
titude of  those  nations  which  derive  the 
benefits  but  ignore  their  share  of  the 
costs  of  operating  the  United  Nations. 

This  is  the  purpose  of  my  amendment. 
It  would  deny  to  those  nations  more  than 
1  year  in  arrears  on  their  U.N.  dues  and 
assessments  the  opportuntity  to  receive 
our  foreign  aid.  We  would  be  saying  to 
them,  "Either  do  your  fair  share  to  sup- 
port the  United  Nations  or  that  share  of 
our  taxpayer's  dollar  which  was  sched- 
uled for  you  will  go  elsewhere  to  those 
nations  which  are  concerned  with  the 
welfare  of  the  world,  as  expressed 
through  their  support  of  the  United  Na- 
tions." 

My  amendment  would  encourage  the 
preservation  of  the  financial  solvency  of 
the  United  Nations.  Its  very  existence 
is  being  threatened  by  the  failure  of 
many  nations  to  pay  their  just  dues  and 
assessments — all  scaled,  I  might  add,  on 
the  basis  of  relative  ability. 

Efforts  have  been  and  are  being  made 
to  submerge  the  degree  and  extent  of 
irresponsibility  of  these  delinquent  cotm- 
tries.  Such  is  the  result,  if  not  the  pur- 
pose, behind  the  recent  change  by  the 
U.N.  Secretariat  in  its  method  of  report- 
ing on  arrearages.  Instead  of  listing 
delinquencies  on  a  year -by-year  basis, 
they  are  now  being  lumped  together.  So, 
unless  one  is  willing  to  make  a  detailed 
examination  of  previous  reports — De- 
cember 31.  1963,  and  before — it  Is  diffi- 
cult to  ascertain  how  long  and  how  much 
each  country  is  in  arrears  for  particular 
years.  Not  too  many  newsmen  have  the 
time  to  make  a  country -by -country 
analysis  of  the  arrearages. 

One  State  Department  official  said, 
when  queried  as  to  the  reasons  behind 
this  change,  "It  is  a  face-saving  device, 
making  it  difficult  to  find  out  who  pays 
precisely  what." 

But  the  financial  crisis  of  the  United 
Nations  cannot  be  hidden.  One  cannot 
ignore  the  fact  that  total  United  Nations 
arrearages,  as  of  June  30, 1964,  came  to  a 
staggering  total  of  $123  million. 

And  51  nations  which  received  assist- 
ance, in  one  form  or  another,  from  the 
United  States  in  fiscal  year  1963  cannot 
avoid  their  responsibility  for  creating 
this  situation.  Some  are  delinquent  for 
the  year  1963  only,  but  41  nations  have 
dues  and  assessments  outstanding  not 
only  for  1963  but  for  1962,  and  in  many 
cases,  before. 

These  41  are  the  countries  which  would 
be,  and  should  be,  affected  by  my  amend- 
ment. 

These  are  the  countries  which  received 
more  than  $1,600  million  in  aid  from  the 
United  States  in  fiscal  year  1963. 

These  are  the  countries  which  are  be- 
hind close  to  $48  million  in  United  Na- 
tions dues  and  assessments  for  all  years. 

These  are  the  countries  which  owe 
close  to  $38  million  in  impald  dues  for 
the  years  1962  and  before. 
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These  are  the  nations  whose  receipts 
from  our  foreign  aid  In  1  year  alone  to- 
taled many  times  the  amount  of  their 
delinquencies  In  the  United  Nations. 

My  amendment  provides  that  no  as- 
sistance shall  be  furnished  under  the 
provisions  of  this  act  to  the  government 
of  any  nation  which  Is  morf  than  1  year 
in  arrears  In  Its  payment  of  any  assess- 
ment of  the  United  Nations  for  its  ret^u- 
lar  budget  or  for  peaceket'puig  and  secu- 
rity of)eratlons. 

However,  the  President  Is  given  au- 
thority to  make  exceptions 

If  he  provides  a  report  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  Relations  of  the  Senate 
and  to  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, setting  forth  his  determi- 
nation that  such  foreign  aid  should  nev- 
ertheless be  fumi$hed — accompanied  by 
specific  reasons — the  delinquent  nation 
can  receive  our  aid. 

The  President's  report  must  also  indi- 
cate what  assurances  have  been  siven  by 
the  recipient  government  of  paying;  all 
Its  arrearages  and  placing  it.s  paymentvS 
on  a  current  basis,  or  set  forth  a  state- 
ment of  the  unusual  and  exceptional 
circumstances  which  make  it  economi- 
cally incapable  of  giving  such  a&surance. 

I  believe  my  amendment,  if  included  as 
a  part  of  this  bill,  would  result  in  many 
countries  becoming  more  aware  of  the 
necessity  for  preserving  the  financial  in- 
tegrity of  the  United  Nations 

If  It  Is  necessary  to  give  these  nations 
some  shock  treatment,  it  mu.':t  be  done. 
It  IS  only  fair  to  our  taxpayers,  who  are 
paying  for  foreign  aid.  to  do  so.  And 
if  we  do  not  do  it,  we  may  awaken  one 
day  and  find  that  the  peace  of  the  world, 
as  reflected  In  the  United  Nations,  is  no 
more,  because  the  United  Nations  ha,> 
gone  out  of  existence  due  to  financial 
bankruptcy. 

On  each  Senator's  desk  are  some  sta- 
tistics which  I  believe  have  a  timely 
bearing  on  this  amendment.  The  first 
table  lists  52  countries  to  which  we  have 
furnished  assistance  from  fiscal  year 
1946  through  fiscal  year  1963.  which  are 
delinquent  In  one  or  more  other  assess- 
ments by  the  United  Nations 

Of  these  52  countries.  51  actually  re- 
ceived some  type  of  assistance  from  the 
United  States  in  fiscal  year  1963  More- 
over, of  these  51.  41  would  be  affected  by 
my  amendment,  inasmuch  as  the  41 
countries  are  more  than  l  year  delin- 
quent. 

The  sources  set  forth  are  from  the 
United  Nations  Secretariat 

On  the  next  chart  is  a  breakdown  of 
the  types  of  delinquency  that  exist   m 


the  United  Nations.  For  example.  26  na- 
tions are  delinquent  in  their  regular 
dues  Of  those  26,  25  are  currently  re- 
ceiving assistance  from  the  United 
States. 

I  point  out  that,  of  the  26.  only  Cuba, 
which  is  delinquent  in  its  dues  account, 
is  not  receiving  financial  assistance  from 
the  United  States. 

Then  there  is  the  t;ruup  that  Is  de- 
linquent in  its  asse.s^sments  with  n'spect 
to  tiie  emtT-iency  budget  Ther-e  are  44 
of  thi).s«'  countne.s  Of  tlnKse  44,  43 — 
Cuba  being  the  only  exceptim  -are  still 
receiving  assistance  under  our  foreign 
aid  pro '4 rams 

Then  there  i.s  the  Cunm)  ad  Ikx:  a.ssess- 
ment  account  All  .tJ  of  the  delinquent 
nations  have  received  a.s.Mstance  from  the 
United  States  since  1946:  51  are  still  re- 
ceiving such  a.s.'^i.slance.  here  attain  Cuba 
bemu  the  only  one  uiueh  is  not. 

Now  for  some  examples  of  tlie  delin- 
quencies shown  on  the  next  chart.  For 
example,  during  1963,  Argentina  received 
foreign  aid  from  t!;e  United  States  to- 
taling $156  5(J0.iini)  Nevertheless,  Ai - 
f.eruina  could  not  bniiL;  iUsflf  to  pay 
$2,482,873  m  bat-k  due.>  and  a.s.sessment»^ 
to  the  Uiilt^'d  Nation.s 

I  have  set  forth,  tlie  delinquencies  by 
the  year,  not  only  m  thr  n-.uilar  budget, 
but  m  the  emergency  torce. 

It  may  be  noted  that  the  delinquency  of 
Argentina  with  reference  Ui  tlie  emer- 
gency force  goes  back  to  1957.  I  have 
not  attempted  to  .show  how  much  foreign 
aid  hius  been  received  from  this  country.' 
during  all  those  years.  I  merely  p<Dint 
out  what  Argentina  received  during  fiscal 
1963  to  shuw  the  ui  rr,  ,;;h-  umouiit  of 
foreu'n  aid — $156,500  in)o  compared  to 
the  relatively  small  amount  of  the  ar- 
:-e:.r;i^es  of  52.482.878. 

Oiif  woiider.s  why  Argentina  ctiuld  not 
bring  Itself  to  pay  these  arrearai,es.  par- 
ticularly m  llKht  of  the  great  amount  ol 
our  foreign  aid  to  her  in  1  year  alone 

Yugoslavia  is  another  fxample 
During  1963  Yugoslavia  received  $113.- 
500.000  in  foreign  aid  from  the  United 
States.  Its  t<)tal  arrearages  came  to  only 
$301,453  Still,  Yugoslavia  cannot  bring 
Itself  to  pay  its  back  dues  ar^.d  a-ssess- 
ments  to  the  United  Nations. 

There  are  other  examples 

P''or  example,  Poland,  during  fiscal 
year  1963,  received  $10,800,000  in  foreign 
aid  from  the  United  States  Her  t+)tal 
arrearages  to  the  United  Nation.s  were 
$3,665,000. 

PYance  Is  another  exiunple.  During 
1963  P^rance  received  over  $30  million  In 
forel.'.n  aid  from  the  United  Stat<.'s.  Its 
tt)tal  arrearages  were  $16,143,000. 


In  fiscal  year  1963.  Costa  Rica  received 
$15,500,000  In  foreign  aid  from  the 
United  States.  Its  total  arrearages, 
which  It  refuses  to  pay,  amount  to  al- 
most $29,000 — a  small  fraction  of  the 
Uii&l  amount  of  foreign  aid. 

The  Dominican  Republic  Is  another. 
In  fiscal  year  1963  she  received  in  foreign 
aid  $51,700,000.  Yet  its  total  arrear- 
ages of  $99,000  could  not  be  paid— or, 
at  least,  I  should  say.  would  not  be  paid! 

Tliere  are  others — Bolivia,  Chile,  Jor- 
dan, Somalia. 

All  the.-^e  are  examples  of  countrie* 
which  receive  a  great  amount  of  foreign 
aid  from  the  United  States  in  1  year 
alone,  compared  with  the  relatively  small 
amount  of  U.N.  dues  and  asses.sments. 
They  have  received  assistance  from  the 
Uiut+xl  States  since  1946.  Nevertheless, 
ti.i-y  refuse  to  pay  dues  and  asses.sments. 

There  are  some  examples  of  natioru 
winch  have  been  receiving  our  foreign 
aid.  and  which,  at  the  same  time,  are 
practicing  fi.scal  integrity  ."^o  far  as  the 
UniU'd  States  is  concerned. 

Fdv  example,  Colombia  in  fiscal  year 
1963  received  $134,900,000  from  the 
Unit*^Kl  States,  and  it  is  current  in  its 
payment  of  dues  and  asse.ssments. 

Israel  received  $78,900,000.  It.  also. 
IS  current  in  its  payments  of  dues  and 
assessments.  One  wonders  what  Israel's 
reiiction  i.s  to  the  fact  that  Chile  received 
$99  million  m  foreign  aid.  as  against  Is- 
rael's $78  million,  but  that  Israel  is  cur- 
rent in  it.s  paymenUs  and  Chile  is  consid- 
erably behuid  m  Its  payments,  when 
Chile's  arrearages  amount  to  only  a  frac- 
tion of  the  total  of  $6  billion  aid  that  it 
h.is  received  from  this  country. 

Liberia.  Nigeria,  Tunisia,  and  the  Ivory 
Coast  are  other  outstanding  examples  of 
nations  which  have  Ix'en  receiving  our 
foreign  aid  and  at  the  same  time  have 
been  practicing  fi.scal  responsibility  by 
paying  their  dues  luid  assessments  on 
time  to  the  Unit*'d  Nations. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
.sent  that  the  various  charts  and  statis- 
tics to  which  I  have  been  referring  be 
placed  m  the  Recorh 

There  bemt;  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  m  the  Record, 
as  follows. 

Fifty-two  countries  to  which  we  hiive  fur- 
Mlshed  iia.slHl«nce  from  fi.scal  year  194< 
through  tisciil  ye;ir  ll>t53  are  delinquent  Ui 
one  or  more  of  their  assessment's  by  the 
United  Nations 

Of  these  52  couiitrlc.s  51  recrlved  somf 
tvpe  of  as-slstance  In  ti.scal  your  1963  from 
the  United  i^tates;  and  of  these  51.  there  art 
41  which  would  be  atTect«tl  by  the  Mlllei 
amenUnieiit,  Inasmuch  lus  thesi-  countries  are 
more  than  1  calendar  year  delltKjuent; 
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Conntnes  which  vrould  be  affected  by  M tiler  amenilrm  nt 


Country 


.\f8:hanLstan 

.^rgpntlna 

Bflitlurn   

BolivUt 

Br»ill 

(■hA<l     

Thlle 

China 

Costa  Klca 

Dominican  RepubUc.. 
El  SalT»dor 


s 


:l: 


Se«  footnotM  at  •b4  o(  table. 


Toul  r.S.aiil, 
fiscal  year  1W3 

I'.N.  total 
arroarages 

for  all 

yMis 

Arreaniites 

for  ralrn'lar 

y^-ar  l««2 

and  prior  ' 

Country 

ii^.  J«),  01)0 

$76,228.00 

2,  4»2.  Srs.  97 

3, -Tl.Ml  (» 

I  I.H.  9Un  40 

uaii.  74S<  .V) 

y.  sifi  23 

,Mi).  aw  in 

U,  4-fi.  MX  III 
>.  t(.*<)   •■■J 
*, '^-•4   2.'' 
IV  WJT    U 

■2,IH2,S2!<  'T 

2.  17>'..  JM  111 

HI). 'Il«   4« 

3-J7,  VBfi  .^) 

77"  on 
i'Sj,  my  i)f) 

tf.  7«1.  V*l  ivj 

Jt',  M.^   VM 

S2.VA   IV 

7.0»  110 

FraiK*  

lily,  '<«), '»«) 

•  iuLitcmBl*....... ........... 

■>  I'm  mi 

(iiiln«'a    ........... .. .... 

1".'   jl»l    <Jfi 

Hiilii 

HoiidiiTM . .. ...... . 

1,  l'«J.    H) 

Irao . ...... ... 

'JH    Jill    iOI 

ioflar'       . 

JIJ.  filli  'II' 

[.♦■hiiMon. .  

1.',    'Ill  <>l< 

.Maiirltanlll._.^ ............. 

51.  ''11    'M> 

.Mull         

S.  M),i|«J 

.Vli'xico 

c 

\.   tOtftI 

\rroira(!» 

T(.t^l  C  .'^.Hl.l, 

ll^■^•llr•.l^^^■.^ 

for  .•:il.'niliif 

fV-scal  vi-ar  H»»*3 

fur  all 

\riir  ltM2 

yeiars 

iri'l  prior  ' 

ai.  floo,  (W) 

Ifi 

143.I.W3  (W 

U.  IV..  iilfi  » 

1.".,  40(1.  uou 

iiv.gov  11} 

f*.  iil  ut 

Ih.  laii,  III) 

17.064  00 

H,  2\<i  nc 

'.  Jii.OOf) 

I2i,  227  ,y) 

8.V5M1  50 

14.  44«),  OOO 

(V,.  179  m 

■S2.  Sf-A  50 

l.nii.  orii 

17  J.  .'46  (II 

l.vj  ;Mi* 

M.  fi(ij,  ml) 

<<l  H17  II) 

«7  771* 

:«ii.  iiiu 

J3.  434  irj 

lilWl  OC 

JWi,  lit) 

fij.  laiyjt^ 

.'l.:<14  M 

4.  Mil.  (.11) 

W  3H  Hji 

ll.ftlS  « 

$50,  two.  OOO 

tl 

Mi.  (jue.  uu 

$1.  1J9.  J.-*  10 
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Country 


ToUlU.B.aid, 
fL-^cal  year  1963 


MoriKW 

Moifi»?iia 

.Mgtr 

I'aii.'iiiia- 

riirfti'uay 

I'lT,)-     

]\  kill  1 

I'orliit  il.--    • 

Ssull  .\rahla 

jeneEal 


7,^.  noo,  000 

9.000.000 
1.400,000 
10.000.000 
10.200.000 
31.000,000 
10.  SOO.OOO 
18.900,000 

5,  AX),  000 


U.N.  toul 

arrearages 

foraU 

years 


148, 784. 00 

62,  (Ml.  SO 

29,  214.  50 

43.335.50 

126. 490.  SO 

19.V  752.  50 

,665,051.00 

188.277.00 

122, 886. 00 

30,014.00 


Arrearages 

for  calendar 

year  19G2 

and  prior  ' 


Country 


Total  U.S.  aid, 
fiscal  year  1963 


117. 

26. 

20. 

34. 

85. 

158. 

3,  121. 

161. 

107, 

8, 


823.00 
205  0(1 
369.5(1 
490.  ."SO 
680. , SO 
745  60 

919.  no 

919.00 
404.0(1 
965.00 


Somali 

Spain 

Syria 

Topo 

T'nitcd  Arab  Republic 

lp[>or  VolLa 

Uruguay _ 

Yemen 

Yugoslavia 


U.N.  total 

arrearages 

foraU 

years 


9,200,000 

61,000,000 

400,000 

1,300,000 

198,  700,  000 

1,000,000 

24,  600,  000 

4.  000,  000 

113,500,000 


28,583,32 
1,828,833.00 

91,501.00 

34, 810.  50 
354,  716.  37 

47,541.00 
263,  259.  00 
135,  467.  50 
301,463.00 


Arrearages 

for  calendar 

year  1962 

and  prior  ' 


7,  507.  07 

,  638,  647.  00 

38,622.00 

20,369.00 

284,  742.  00 

12,  952.  00 

155,  970.  00 

94,  657.  50 

238,853.00 


1  Und«r  Miller  amendment.  w)tlilioldlng  of  economic 
In  the  ni.<e  of  those  nations  over  1  yi-ar  delinriuent. 


assistance  would  only  occur 


I  Militar>'  data  cla-^-^lflt'i 


l'n:ted  Sations  arrearages  as  of  June  30,  1964 
ToiiU $123,  120,345.08 

Regular  budget 10,032,567.73 

Emerger.cv  force 29,687,477.22 

Congo  ad 'hoc 82,948,912.  13 

Sumvia^p   of  payments  due   United  Nations 
and  number  of  countrtes  in  each  category 

REGULAR   BUDGET 

CHleud.tr  year  1963  (26  coun- 
tries)   $8,705,582.76 

Calend.tr  year  1962  (8  coiin- 
U-ies)  -    " 1,107.867.00 

Calendar  year  1961  (5  coun- 
tries)           219,117.97 

All  of  the  following  countries  delinquent 
m  their  regular  budget  dues  have  received 
assisumce  from  the  United  States  and  25  are 
ftlll  receiving  assistance:  Argentina,  Bolivia, 
Brazil.  Chile.  China,  Colombia.  Cuba,»  Do- 
minican Republic,  Ecuador,  Guatemala,  Haiti. 
Honduras,  Jordan,  Laos,  Mauritania,  Nlca- 
ra^a,  Paraguay,  Peru,  Senegal,  Somalia, 
Syria.  Togo.  United  Arab  Republic,  Upper 
Volta,  Uruguay,  and  Yemen. 

EMERGENCY     BUDGET 

Calendar  vear  1963  (44  coun- 
trlesi      ' $2,769,046.88 

Calendar  year  1962  (35  coun- 
tries i  .  /- 2,  261,824.00 

Calendar  vear  1961  (31  coun- 
tries i/. 4,741,805.25 

C.ilendar  year  1960  (27  coun- 
tries i  4.678,493.09 

Calendar  yeiir  1959  (20  coun- 
tries i  4,289,511.00 

Calendar  year  1958  (17  coun- 
tries)      7,148,481.00 

Calendar  year  1957  (14  coun- 
tries)       3,818.317.00 

Forty-four  of  the  following  countries  delin- 
quent In  their  emergency  fund  accounta  have 
received  assistance  from  the  United  States 
since  1946  and  43  are  still  receiving  assist- 
ance MghanlsUin.  Argentina,  Bolivia,  Chad, 
Chile,  China.  Congo  (Brazzaville),  Coeta 
Rica  Cuba  ■  Dominican  Republic,  Ecuador, 
El  Salvador.  Ethiopia,  Guatemala,  Guinea, 
Haiti,  Honduras,  Iraq.  Italy,  Jordan,  Leba- 
non. Mexico,  Morocco,  Nepal,  Nicaragua, 
Niger,  Panama.  Paraguay,  Peru,  Poland,  Saudi 
Arabia.  Senegal.  Somalia,  Spain,  Sxidan, 
Syria,  Thailand,  Togo,  Tunisia,  United  Arab 
Eepubllc,  Upper  Volta,  Uruguay,  Yemen,  and 
Maurltiinla. 

CONGO    AD    HOC 

Calendar      year       1963       (62 

countries) $12. 138,474.80 

Calendar       year       1962       (88 

countries) 24,065,432.00 


'  Not  currently  receiving  assistance. 


Sources:  Iniied  .Nations  Secretariat,  ".■Stattinent  on  the  Collection  of  Coniribu 
tlon.^;  a-,  at  I>c.  31,  19»i3,  and  June  30,  19<V4":  "U.S.  Aid  to'ForeIgn  Assistance  Act 
Countries  By  Rrrion  and  Country,  obligations  and  Ix)an  Autborizations,  Fiscal 
Year  iwa"— i'reliminary,  Statistics  and  Reports  Division,  Agency  for  International 

Development. 


Summary  of  payments  due  United  Nations 
and  number  of  countries  in  each  category — 
Continued 

CONGO  AD  HOC — continued 

Calendar      year      1961       (37 

countries) $29,  563,  877.  93 

Calendar      year      1960      (29 

countries) 16,  181,  127.90 

Source:  United  Nations  Secretariat.  State- 
ment on  the  Collection  of  Contributions  as 
of  Dec.  31,  1963,  and  June  30,  1964,  AID. 

All  52  of  the  countries  delinquent  in  this 
account  have  received  assistance  from  the 
United  States  since  1946  and  51  are  still  re- 
ceiving assistance:  Afghanistan,  Argentina, 
Belgium,  Bolivia,  Brazil,  Central  African  Re- 
public, Chad,  Chile,  China,  Colombia,  Congo 
(Brazzaville),  Costa  Rica,  Cuba,'  Dominican 
Republic,  Ecuador,  El  Salvador,  Ethiopia, 
Prance,  Guatemala,  Guinea,  Haiti,  Honduras, 
Iraq,  Italy,  Jordan,  Lebanon,  Mali.  Mauri- 
tania, Mexico,  Morocco,  Nepal,  Nicaragua, 
Niger,  Pakistan,  Panama.  Paraguay,  Peru,  Po- 
land, Portugal,  Saudi  Arabia,  Senegal,  Somali, 
Spain,  Syria,  Thailand,  Togo,  Tunisia,  Upper 
Volta,  Uruguay,  Yemen,  Yugoslavia,  and 
United  Arab  Republic. 

Examples  of  delinquencies 

ARGENTINA 

Fiscal  year  1963  aid $156,  500,  000.  00 

PlBcal  year  1946-63 773,000,000.00 


Total  arrearages.. 


2,  482,  878.  97 


Regular  budget: 
Calendar  year 
Calendar  year 
Calendar  year 

Emergency  fcx'ce: 
Calendar  year 
Calendar  year 
Calendar  year 
Calendar  year 
Calendar  year 
Calendar  year 
Calendar  year 

Congo  ad  hoc : 
Calendar  year 
Calendar  year 
Calendar  year 
Calendar  year 


1963 

782.  949.  00 

1962 

611,362.00 

1961 

175,217.97 

1963 

56.  974.  00 

1962 

18,  442.  00 

1961 

103,291.00 

1960 

109,  594.  00 

1959 

168,  180.  00 

1968 

285.  000.  00 

1957 

171,869.00 

1963 

166,384.00 

1962 

160,  664.  00 

1961 

219,911.00 

1960 

18,  797.  00 

TU  cos  LA  VIA 


Fiscal  year  1963  aid 113,  500,  000.  00 

Fiscal  year  1946-63 2,610,000,000.00 


Total  arrearages 

Congo  ad  hoc : 

Calendar  year  1963 

Calendar  year  1962 

Calendar  year  1961 

Calendar  year  1960 


301,463.00 


62,600.00 

60,505.00 

69,341.00 

109,007.00 


Examples  of  delinquencies — Continued 

CHINA 

Fiscal  vear  1963  aid $212,  600,  000.  00 

Fiscal  year  1946-63 4,524,000,000.00 


Total  arrearages 


14,  426,  448.  00 


Regular  budget: 

Calendar  year 

1963 

3 

624, 

229. 

00 

Emergency  force 

Calendar  year 

1963 

257, 

793. 

00 

Calendar  vear 

1962 

217, 

133. 

00 

Calendar  vear 

1961 

466, 

207. 

50 

Calendar  vear 

1960 

989, 

797. 

00 

Calendar  year 

1959 

739, 

151. 

00 

Calendar  year 

1958 

1 

252, 

500. 

00 

Calendar  year 

1957 

405, 

048. 

00 

Congo  ad  hoc: 

Calendar  vear 

1963 

752 

846 

00 

Calendar  year 

1962 

1 

823 

774 

00 

Calendar  vear 

1961 

2 

481 

426 

00 

Calendar  vear 

1960 

1 

,396 

643 

60 

POLAND 

Fiscal  year  1963  aid 

Fiscal    year    1946-63 

Total     arrearages 


Emergency  force: 

Calendar  year  1963. 

Calendar  year  1962. 

Calendar  yesir  1961. 

Calendar  year  1960. 

Calendar  year  1959. 

Calendar  year  1958- 

Calendar  year  1957. 
Congo  ad  hoc : 

Calendar  year  1963. 

Calendar  year  1962. 

Calendar  year  1961. 

Calendar  year  1960. 


10,  800,  000.  00 
533,  000,  000.  00 


3,665,000.00 


121,406.00 
60,  864.  00 
256,  343.  00 
135,  134.  00 
207,  514.  00 
380,  000.  00 
229,  169.  00 

421,  726.  00 
510,846.00 
678.  558. 00 
663.  617. 00 


F&AMCX 

Fiscal  vear  1963  aid 30,  600,  000.  00 

Fiscal  year   1946-63 9,445,000,000.00 


Total  arrearages 

Congo  ad  hoc: 

Calendar  year  1963 

Calendar  year  1962 

Calendar  year  1961 

Calendar  year  1960 


Fiscal  year  1963  aid 
Fiscal  year  1946-63. 


COSTA   RICA 


Total  arrearages. 

Emergency  force : 
Calendar  year  1963 — 
Calendar  year  1962. _. 
Calendar  year  1961... 
Calendar  year  I960-.. 


16,  143,  083.  00 


1,957,068.00 
4,746,601.00 
6,  339,  772.  00 
2,  823,  432.  00 


16,  600,  000.  00 
106,  000,  000.  00 

28,  950.  60 


2,266.00 

786.00 

3.722.00 

3, 171. 00 
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Example*  of  delinqnenciea — Continued 
COSTA  RICA— continued 
Congo  ad  hoc :  ) 

Calendar  year  196$ $6.589  00 

CaJendar  year  106S 6.  36«.  00 

Calendar  year  1»« 1 7.611.80 


OOMINICA.V 

Fiscal  year  1963  aid ,  - .  - 
Fiscal  year  1946-63.   . 


REPfBLIC 

51,  700.  000   00 
100.000.000   00 


Total  arrearages 


99. 624   25 


Regular  budget; 

Calendar  year  19^ 

Emergency  force: 

Calendar  year  1963 . 

Calendar  year  1962 

Calendar  year  1961. 

Congo  ad  hoc: 

Calendar  year  1993 

Calendar  year  1962. 

Calendar  year  1961 

Calendar  year  1960 


BOUVIA 

Fiscal  year  1963  alc|_-»-. 
Fiscal  year  1946-63 


36 

211 

25 

2 

821 

00 

919 

00 

9 

356 

00 

8. 

238 

oo 

1 

958 

00 

9. 

905 

00 

24. 

216 

00 

69  900. 000  00 
334   000, 000   00 


Total  arrearages, 


118.990.40 


Regular  budget: 

Calendar  year  1968 

Calendar  year   1962 

Calendar  year  196d 

Emergency  force: 

Calendar  year  1968    .-. 

Calendar  year  196B 

Ciilendar  year  1961 

Calendar  year  1960    

Calendar    year    1959,.. 
Calendar  year  1958 

Congo  ad  hoc : 

Calendar    year    1963,.. 

Calendar  year  1962    

Calendar    year    1961... 
Calendar    year    1960... 

CHltC 

Fiscal  year  1963  aid 

Fiscal  year  1946-63 


Total  arrearagjes . 

Regular  budget 

Calendar  year  1963^., 
Emergency  force : 

Calendar  year  1963 

Calendar  year  1962,.. 

Calendar  year  1961... 

Calendar  year  1960,._ 

Calendar  year  1959,. 
Congo  ad  hoc: 

Calendar  year  1963.. 

Calendar  year  1962., 

Calendar  year  1961.. 

Calendar  year  1960.. 


JORDAN 

Fiscal  year  1963  aid., 

Fl3c.ll  year  1946-63 \ 

Total  arrearages 


30.  126  00 

24. 274  00 

136  00 

2,  258  OO 

735  OO 

7.  484  00 

3. 939  00 

6.  056  00 

12  500  00 

6.  584  00 
6  366  00 

7,  925  00 
10,  604  00 


99,  200.  000  00 
840.  000.  000  00 

510, 303  00 


200.  759  00 

14  667  00 
4  765  00 
25  125  00 
26. 843  00 
35.269  00 

42,  a31  00 
41.372  00 
53.492  00 
65.  383   00 


.1. 


Regular  budget  ( 

Emergency  force:  ' 
Calendar  year  1963^ 
Calendar  year  1963,..,. 
Calendar  year  1962,..^ 
Calendar  year  1961,... 

Calendar  year  1960 

Calendar  year  1959,. .». 
Calendar  year  1958.... 

Calendar  year  1957, . 

Congo  ad  hoc;  [ 

Calendar  year  1963, ..L 
Calendar  year  1962, ..[ 

Calendar  year  1961 

Calendar  year  1960 , 


Cyl.  600,  000   00 
414,  000,  000   00 

fa.  617. 00 


6.  OOO  on 


2 

2,56 

Oil 

73.-5 

00 

7 

484 

00 

3 

951 

00 

6 

062 

00 

10 

0()0 

00 

5 

876 

00 

8. 

589 

00 

8 

366 

m 

7 

925 

00 

19. 

373 

00 

Examples  of  delinquencies — Continued 

Fiscal  year  1963  aid $9.  200.  000  00 

Fl.scal  vear   1946  63 38.000,000  00 


Total  arre.irages- 

Regular  budget 
Calendar  year  1963 

EniergPtK-y  force 

Calendar  year  1963. 
Congo  ad  hoc 

Calendar  year  1963. 

Calendar  year  1962. 

Calendar  year  1961. 


28,  583  32 


2,  231   00 

2.  256   00 

6.  589  00 
6.  396  00 

1.  111.  07 


Examples  of  nations  not  in 

arrears 

Country 

Ki.w'al  jr»')ir 

Fiscal  year 

IMA-aSal'l 

("olomhla.. „ 

${$4.  MO.  000 

7«l.«OO.0UO 
.«.«».  000 

3$.<tno.ooo 

71.WQ.000 
7.  $00. 000 

tMT  am  nnt) 

■."••M-l 

I.lb«'ru....„ 

\  l«prlA.  „..,.. ,.....„„ 

Tunlslii 

Ivory  Coast. 

Wi.'.  iDKI.  lam 
179.  miO.  i»«j 

HI.  >»»l.  KKI 

3(M,uiiii,  imi 
13, 0()1).  000 

C33R      ARREARAGES.     AS    OF    JUNE     .10.     1064 

Rejful.ir    budget-. Ja $2.  145.  051   30 

Emergency    force 15.638,166.00 

Congo  ad  hoc 36.  984.  971  00 

Total 54.768.188  30 

Source  U  N  Secretariat.  Statement  on  the 
Collection  of  Contributions,  as  at  June  30, 

1964. 

Mr  L.AUSCHF  Mr  President,  will 
the  8enat^)r  vield'' 

Mr  MILLFTR      I  yield 

Mr  LAUSCHK  Under  the  column 
entitled  Total  US.  Aid.  Fiscal  Year 
1963"  I  note  the  listing  of  BelKium  The 
.Senator  show.s  that  Belgium  received 
from  the  United  Statf.s  in  foreign  aid 
$28,100  000  What  ttem^  dix-s  the  listing 
embrace  Does  it  cover  Public  L;iw  480 
saJes.  or  does  it  cover  only  what  we 
genuinely   know   as   foreign    aid' 

Mr.  MILLER  It  would  cover  any 
type  of  foreign  aid — Public  Law  480,  De- 
velopment Loans.  Development  Grants, 
and  Military  Assi.stance  The  idea  bo- 
hind  these  figures  is  to  show  the  total 
amount  of  foreign  aid.  whether  it  comes 
from  one  source  or  atu^ther.  which  that 
count r>'  received,  as  compared  with  the 
relatively  small  amount  which  it  can- 
not quite  bnoR  itself  to  pay  to  the 
United  Natiorus  to  keep  it  current,  as  the 
result  of  which  the  United  Nations  is 
facing  bankruptcy. 

Mr  LAU.SCHK      U.S  aid  means  direct 
U  S.  aid  to  these  nations,  and  not  aid 
which    is    received    from    international 
associations  made  up  of  many  countries 
Is  that  correct? 

Mr  MILLER  The  Senator  is  correct. 
I  appreciate  the  ."^^enator's  briniiln^T  out 
that  point  I  should  have  done  it  before. 
The  point  is  that,  quite  apart  from  the 
amounts  shown  here  of  our  foreign  aid 
to  the.se  countries,  some  of  these  coun- 
tries are  recipients  of  other  tvpcs  of  aid 
through  United  Nations  subsidiary  or- 
ganizations and  through  international 
organl/ations.  such  as  the  Inter-.Amerl- 
can  Development  Lf>an  Eund  Of  course 
.such  amouius  could  be  added  to  the  total 
of  worldwide  assistance  which  these 
countries  receive. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE      I  thank  the  Senator 

Mr  MILLFR  I  pcHnt  out  that  to  the 
argument    that    .siDme    of    these   nations 


cannot  afford  to  pay  their  back  dues  and 
a.sse.s.sments.  there  are  two  answers.  The 
first  answer  is  that  the  dues  and  assess- 
ments are  scaled  by  a  committee  in  the 
United  Nations,  composed  of  representa- 
tives of  various  countries,  both  large  and 
.small,  both  relatively  well  off  and  rela- 
tively poor  These  countries  have  scaled 
dues  and  assessments,  with  an  eye  to  the 
relative  ability  to  pay  their  dues.  If  ad- 
verse economic  developments  make  it 
impossible  for  these  nations  to  pay  their 
back  dues  and  assessments  to  the  United 
Nations,  the  President  of  the  United 
States  may  report  that  fact  in  his  deter- 
mination that  they  should  nevertheless 
receive  such  foreign  aid.  and  make  that 
report  to  the  Speaker  of  the  Hou.se  of 
Representatives  and  to  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations. 

I  believe  that  under  these  circum- 
stances my  amendment  Is  very  fair.  I 
recognize  that  we  have  gone  through  this 
before  Since  I  became  a  Member  of  the 
Senate,  starting  in  1961,  each  year  I  have 
offered  an  amendment  somewhat  along 
these  lines.  What  prompted  me  to  do  so 
was  the  first  inkling,  back  in  1961.  when 
I  came  to  the  Senate,  that  the  United 
Nations  was  facing  a  financial  crisis.  We 
were  warned  In  1961  that  the  day  of 
reckoning  was  not  far  away.  That  day 
of  reckoning  became  ."^o  serious  m  the  fall 
of  1961.  or  certainly  early  in  1962.  that 
Congre.ss  was  presented  with  a  request 
by  the  President  to  help  stave  ofT  the  day 
of  reckoning  by  approving  a  Unlt^^d  Na- 
tions bond  issue,  w  hich  we  were  supposed 
to  support  to  the  extent  of  one-half. 
Nece.s.sary  appropriations  were  made  by 
Congre-ss  to  this  end. 

However.  I  regret  to  say  that  the  pay- 
ment of  back  dues  and  assessments  by 
various  member  nations  has  not  done 
much  to  end  the  deficiencies  of  the  U.N 
and.  as  a  result,  notwithstanding  the 
U  N  bond  i.ssue.  we  are  told  that  the  day 
of  rwkoning  will  be  at  the  next  General 
Se.ssion  of  the  United  Nations,  this  fall 

There  is  a  provision  in  the  United  Na- 
tions Charter  that  any  nation  which  is 
more  than  2  years  in  arrears  in  Its  as- 
sessments and  dues  shall  lose  Its  right  to 
vot*:"  in  the  General  A.ssembly  of  the 
Unit^'d  Nation.s.  This  subject  was 
pre.srnted  to  the  World  Court,  and  the 
World  Court  found  that  the  dues  and  as- 
.ses.sments.  regardless  of  whether  they 
were  for  the  regular  budget  or  for 
emergency  peacekeeping  activities,  were 
part  and  parcel  of  the  dues  for  purposes 
of  interpretation  of  the  United  Nations 
Charter;  therefore,  the  Soviet  Union 
and  several  other  nations  which  have 
been  deliberately  lefusing  to  pay  their 
dues  can  properly  be  challenged  at  the 
next  meeting  of  the  United  Nations  when 
it  comes  their  turn  to  vote. 

I  am  pleased  to  say  that  the  decision 
of  our  repre.sentatlves  In  the  United  Na- 
tions is  firmly  to  the  effect  that  the  pro- 
vision of  the  charter  Ls  supported  by  the 
interpretation  of  the  World  Court  and 
-should  be  put  into  full  effect  at  the  next 
meeting 

But  there  seems  to  be  some  question 
as  to  whether  the  presiding  oEBcer.  the 
Secretary  General,  will  Ignore  it,  be- 
cau.se  he  could  state  that  such  a  ruling 
would   be   unprecedented   and,  since  he 


196:^ 

feels  he  should  not  rule  on  it,  the  mem- 
bership should  rule  on  the  question. 
That  would  be  not  unlike  the  manner 
in  which  we  in  the  Senate  decide  some 
parliamentary  procedures. 

One  wondrt-s  what  the  ruling  might  be 
if  the  membership  had  to  decide  whether 
those  who  are  more  than  2  years  in  ar- 
rears should  be  passed  over  on  a  roll- 
call  when  more  than  half  the  members 
of  the  United  Nations  are  delinquent. 

Be  that  as  it  may.  I  find  it  Impossible 
to  understand  why  we  should  not  gear 
our  foreign  aid  program  to  the  support 
of  the  Unitt'd  Nations.  Our  country's 
policv.  under  both  Democratic  and  Re- 
publican administrations,  has  been  to 
support  wholeheartedly  the  principles 
of  the  United  Nations.  This  does  not 
moan  that  we  agree  with  some  of  the 
.il)u.'~es  and  mistakes  of  the  United  Na- 
tions, but  we  do  support  the  United  Na- 
tions m  its  objectives  of  world  peace. 

I  venture  to  say  that  most  of  us  do 
not  wish  to  see  the  United  Nations  go 
out  of  existence  as  a  result  of  bankrupt- 
cy We  are  told  that  if  the  United  Na- 
tions does  not  receive  some  of  the  Eissess- 
ments  and  dues  that  are  in  arrears,  it 
will  indeed  be  faced  with  bankruptcy. 

The  Soviet  Union  is  the  biggest  debtor 
of  anv  member  of  the  United  Nations. 
The  Soviet  Union  docs  not  receive  any 
foreign  aid  from  the  United  States,  so 
we  cannot  very  well  use  our  foreign  aid 
proLzram  in  a  manner  that  would  have  a 
.salutaiT  effect  upon  the  Soviet  Union's 
fiscal  integrity  before  the  United  Nations. 

But  many  nations  receive  our  foreign 
aid,  and  it  seems  to  me  that  when  they 
refuse  to  pay  their  commitments  to  the 
United  Nations' while  having  the  ability 
to  pay.  the  least  we  might  do,  if  we  really 
mean  what  we  say.  when  we  say  that  we 
supi)ort  the  United  Nations,  is  to  say  to 
them.  'You  had  better  'get  right'  with 
the  United  Nations:   otherwise,  do  not 
ask  the  taxpayers  of  the  United  States 
to  furnish  you  with  foreign  aid."    That 
could  be  very  harsh  in  certain  circum- 
stances, and  that  is  precisely  why  I  have 
worded  my  amendment  so  as  to  provide 
that    the    President    can.    nevertheless, 
upon  certain  conditions,  determine  that 
certain  nations  should  receive  our  for- 
eii:n  aid.     But  when  he  makes  such  a 
detemunation.  he  ought  to  come  before 
the  Senate  Committee  on  Foreign  Rela- 
tions and  the  House  Committee  on  For- 
eign Affairs  and  state  why  the  aid  should 
be  furnished.    He  should  also  state  that 
assurances   have    been    given   by    those 
countries  that  they  will  pay  their  back 
dues  and  assessments  and  put  their  pay- 
ments on  a  current  basis.     If  such  as- 
surances cannot  be  given,  the  President 
aLso  should  state  what  are  the  economic 
conditions  which  make  it  impossible  for 
the  countries  in  arrears  to  give  such  as- 
surances. 

I  believe  that  in  this  respect  the 
amendment  Is  in  a  better  form  than  the 
amendment  which  was  presented  last 
year.  It  provides  for  a  reasonable  es- 
cape hatch;  nevertheless,  an  escape 
hatch  that  will  provide  a  certain  amount 
of  information  to  Congress  for  control. 
I  would  envision  that  some  of  the  coun- 
tries which  are  not  paying  their  back 
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dues  and  assessments  would,  neverthe- 
less, be  furnished  foreign  aid  when  the 
President  made  a  determination  that 
they  should  receive  such  aid.  He  would 
make  such  a  determination  only  after 
he  had  received  assurance  from  the  rep- 
resentatives of  those  governments  that 
they  would  button  down  and  clear  their 
books.  That  would  have  a  salutary  in- 
fluence on  those  countries. 

If  this  is  not  done,  just  as  surely  as  we 
are  sitting  in  the  Senate,  the  day  will  not 
be  too  far  off  when  the  United  Nations 
will  go  out  of  existence  because  of  finan- 
cial bankruptcy.  Before  that  happens, 
I  would  venture  the  guess  that  there 
might  be  a  further  request  that  the  tax- 
payers of  the  United  States  support  an- 
other bond  issue  of  the  United  Nations. 
Whether  such  a  request  would  be  acted 
on  favorably,  no  one  can  say.  However, 
I  see  no  reason  why  we  should  come  to 
that  position.  We  have  it  within  our 
ability  to  gear  our  foreign  aid  program 
to  a  policy  of  support  of  the  United  Na- 
tions. 

I  have  h^eard  the  arguments  against 
this  proposal  before.  People  have  said 
that  we  are  not  dues  collectors  for  the 
United  Nations.  This  is  a  rather  super- 
ficial approach,  because  nobody  is  say- 
ing, either  in  my  amendment  or  any- 
where else,  that  we  ought  to  pick  up  the 
dues  from  those  countries.  Still,  it  seems 
to  me  that  the  least  we  can  say  to  such 
countries  is  that  if  they  want  our  foreign 
aid,  they  must  pay  their  dues  and  assess- 
ments to  the  United  Nations. 

Some  may  say  that  my  amendment  has 
no  place  in  the  foreign  aid  program; 
that  the  problem  should  be  handled 
through  our  representatives  at  the  United 
Nations.  Perhaps  it  should  be;  but  it 
has  not  been,  and  I  see  nothing  to  indi- 
cate that  it  will  be.  If  our  representa- 
tives at  the  United  Nations  had  been  able 
to  handle  this  problem,  my  amendment 
would  not  be  before  the  Senate  today. 

This  situation  has  continued,  and  it 
will  go  on  and  on,  if  all  we  say  is,  "Let 
our  representatives  at  the  United  Na- 
tions handle  the  problem." 

By  my  amendment,  we  have  an  op- 
portunity to  say  to  the  rest  of  the  world 
that  we  want  to  help  those  who  cannot 
help  themselves.  We  want  those  who 
can  do  so  to  help  themselves,  and  we 
are  willing  to  help  them. 

We  support  the  United  Nations.  The 
United  Nations  affords  the  world  its  fore- 
most opportunity  for  peace.  But  we 
should  say  that  we  will  not  furnish  our 
foreign  aid  to  nations  which  refuse,  year 
after  year,  to  pay  their  dues  and  assess- 
ments to  the  United  Nations,  unless  they 
can  somehow  show  to  our  President  that 
they  do  not  have  the  economic  ability  to 
pay  their  dues  and  assessments,  which, 
as  I  have  said,  are  scaled  by  their  brother 
member  nations,  large  and  small, 
wealthy  and  poor. 

I  observe  in  the  Chamber  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations.  I  invite  his  attention 
to  the  fact  that  my  amendment  is  cast 
somewhat  differently  from  the  amend- 
ment that  was  considered  last  year.  I 
would  hope  that  he  might  take  my 
amendment  to  conference.    I  shall  wel- 


come any  comments  he  has  on  it.    I  have 
tried  to  cover  this  proposal  rather  fully. 
I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  I 
appreciate  the  Senator's  invitation  to 
comment.  I  cannot  accept  the  amend- 
ment. The  main  resison  is  that  it  would 
not  accomplish  the  purpose  which  the 
Senator  from  Iowa  intends  that  it  should 
accomplish. 

This  amendment  was  brought  up  and 
defeated  in  connection  with  last  year's 
foreign  aid  legislation,  and  the  executive 
branch  continues  its  strong  opposition 
to  the  proposal. 

In  effect,  the  amendment  tries  to  make 
the  United  States  become  a  collection 
agency  for  the  United  Nations.  It  would 
do  so  on  the  basis  of  regulations  far  more 
severe  than  the  U.N.  itself  imposes  on  its 
membership.  The  amendment  would  cut 
off  aid  to  a  country  whose  debt  to  the 
U.N.  is  not  sufficient  to  subject  it  to  the 
United  Nations  own  sanctions.  Article 
19  of  the  U.N.  Charter  denies  voting 
rights  in  the  General  Assembly  to  any 
member  whose  total  arrearages  exceed 
U.N.  assessments  over  the  previous  2 
years.  This  amendment,  however,  would 
apply  to  any  country  in  arrears  for  more 
than  1  year.  The  United  States  would  be 
in  a  peculiar  position  if  it  tried  to  im- 
pose its  own  sanctions  on  countries 
which  were  not  even  subject  to  the  sanc- 
tions of  the  U.N.  Charter. 

In  any  case,  the  amendment  would  not 
accomplish  its  intended  purpose— which 
is  "to  encourage  preservation  of  the 
financial  solvency  of  the  United  Nations." 
By  far  the  largest  fiscal  problem  facing 
the  United  Nations  is  the  delinquencies 
of  the  Soviet  bloc  countries,  which  col- 
lectively amount  to  about  $74  million 
in  terms  of  the  provisions  of  article  19 
of  the  charter.  This  must  be  compared 
with  arrearages  of  less  than  $19  million 
by  this  standard  on  the  part  of  all  coun- 
tries which  receive  foreign  aid  from  the 
United  States.  Furthermore,  almost 
three-quarters  of  this  amoimt  is  owed  by 
Nationalist  China.  In  short,  even  if  this 
amendment  were  changed  to  conform 
to  the  U.N.'s  own  definition  of  delin- 
quency, it  would  only  be  directed  against 
a  very  minor  aspect  of  the  problem;  in- 
sofar as  it  did  so,  it  would  be  an  amend- 
ment directed  against  the  Nationalist 
Chinese. 

It  should  also  be  stressed  that  the 
aid-recipient  countries  owing  the  re- 
mainder of  the  $19  million  referred  to 
above  have  all  given  assurances  that  they 
will  pay  the  amounts  necessary  to  avoid 
the  sanctions  of  article  19  of  the  U.N. 
Charter  before  the  next  session  of  the 
General  Assembly.  Unless  the  United 
States  sets  up  entirely  new  standards, 
by  imposing  imilateral  conditions  on 
UN.  members  through  acceptance  of 
this  amendment,  most  of  our  friends  in 
default  will  have  repaired  their  positions 
before  November. 

Perhaps  the  most  important  objec- 
tion to  this  amendment  on  an  immediate 
basis  derives  from  the  forthcoming 
struggle  to  make  article  19  apply  to  the 
Soviet  bloc  countries  at  the  next  Gen- 
eral Assembly.  In  order  to  make  this 
sanction  effective,  the  United  SUtes  will 
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have  to  conduct  a  coatinuous  diplomatic 
offensive  designed  to  marshal  support 
for  its  position  among  all  the  free  world 
members  of  the  United  Nations.  If  the 
provisions  of  this  amendment  were  en- 
acted the  result  inevitably  would  be  to 
create  strong  resentment  among  friendly 
countries.  This  resentment  almost  cer- 
tainly would  destroy  our  diplomatic  ini- 
tiative against  the  Soviet  bloc  countries. 
So  I  hope  that  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Iowa  will  not  be  accepted. 
Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  two  articles  and  one  editorial, 
the  first  an  article  entitled  "UN.  Sources 
Say  K.  Threatens  Bolt  Over  Dues."  pub- 
lished in  the  Washington  Post  of  Sun- 
day, August  2.  1964;  an  article  written  by 
Thomas  J,  Hamilton  entitled  "Plan  in 
U.N.  Would  Allow  Some  in  Arrears  To 
Vote,"  and  published  in  the  New  York 
Times  July  6,  1964;  and  an  editorial  en- 
titled "To  Save  the  UN."  published  In 
the  New  York  Times  on  Aut;ust  3,  1964. 
There  being  no  abjection,  the  articles 
and  the  editorial  were  order^^d  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follow.s: 

[Prom  the  Waahlngton  PiTst.  .\iik  2,  1964] 
UN.  Soxrwcts  Sat  K.  Threatens  Bolt  Over 
Dms 
VtfTTED  Nations,  NT.  .Aui?ust  1  -Top 
sources  reported  today  that  Premier  Khru- 
shchev told  Secretary  General  U  Thant  that 
the  Soviet  Union  wUJ  wBlk  nut  of  the  Gen- 
era! .Assembly  and  perhaps  quit  the  United 
Nations  altogether  If  its  vote  is  taken  away 
for  nonpa3rment  of  bills. 

These  sources  said  Thunt  will  fly  to  Wash- 
ington Thursday  to  fllscuss  this  threatened 
breakup  of  the  world  organization  with  Presi- 
dent Johnson. 

Thant  has  Just  returned  from  a  trip  to 
Moscow  where  he  appealed  to  the  Kremlin 
there  to  pay  its  arrears  i>n  U  N  peacekeeping 
blUs.  He  told  newsmen  there  after  a  long 
talk  with  Khrushchev,  that  he  saw  no  change 
In  the  Soviet  stand. 

The  UJJ.  Charter  says  that  any  country 
2  years  behind  In  UN.  dues  "shall  have  no 
vote"  In  the  Assembly. 

The  Soviet  Union  haa  refused  to  piy  it.s 
assessments  for  Congo  and  Middle  East 
peacekeeping  costs  and.  If  these  are  counted 
along  with  Its  regular  budget  assessments,  it 
Is  2  years  beliliid. 

The  United  States  hae  said  these  p^eace- 
keeplng  costs  must  b«  counted  bec.iuse  they 
are  binding  on  all  members  The  Russians 
say  they  are  not  because  they  were  not  as- 
sessed by  the  Security  Council. 

The  Soviet  Union  walked  out  of  the  Se- 
curity Council  In  1930  to  protest  the  con- 
tinued representation  of  Nationalist  China 
there.  The  absence  of  the  Kremlin's  veto- 
wleidlng  delegate  permitted  the  U  N.  to  set 
up  Its  Korean  operation  which  would  other- 
wise have  been  stopped.  The  Soviet  Union 
later  returned  to  the  CoiincU 

The  United  States,  the  next  ye.ir.  pu.shcd 
through  a  "uniting  for  peace"  resolution 
which  enabled  the  General  .^s.semblv  to  act 
In  cases  of  breaches  of  the  peace  when  the 
Security  Council  did  not  do  so 

It  was  under  this  provision  that  the  Congo 
and  Middle  East  operr»t'.Qiis  were  set  up  and 
the  Soviet  Union  haa  refused  t<-i  acknowl- 
edge their  legality.  The  World  Court  in  the 
Hague  haa  ruled  that  they  are  legitimate 

A  U  S.  delegation  source  said  tr>day  that 
the  US.  view  Is  unchanged — the  Soviet  Union 
must  pay  up  or  los«  Its  vote. 

The  Soviet  Union  la  only  one  of  16  coun- 
tries that  stand  to  lose  their  votes  fur  failure 
to  pay  toward  the  U.N.  Congo  or  Middle  East 
forces  or  both. 


(Prom   the    New   York   Times.  July   6,    1964] 

Plan    in    UN     Woulx)    Allow    Some    in 
Arrears  To  Vote 

(By  Thomas  J    Hamilton) 

U.viTED  Nations.  N  Y  .  July  5  -A  group  of 
I.rfitiii-American  delegates  has  suggested  a 
new  approach  U>  8<jlutloii  of  the  United  Na- 
tions ttnancial  crisis  under  which  members 
genuinely  unable  to  pay  all  their  a&.ses.s- 
ments  wriuid  be  allowed  to  retain  their  voles 
in  the  General  Assembly 

Under  the  plan,  the  Assembly's  Standing 
Committee  on  Contributions  would  divide 
countries  more  than  2  years  behind  on  their 
assessments  Into  2  categories 

1.  Those  t.^at  plead  Inability  to  pay  and 
are  certified  by  the  committee  as  unable  to 
do  so  Article  19  of  the  Charter  provides 
that  members  owing  the  equivalent  of  2 
years'  contributions  "shall  have  no  vote"  In 
the  Assembly  However.  It  authorizes  the 
.Assembly  to  waive  enforcement  "if  it  Is  satis- 
fied that  the  failure  to  pay  is  due  t«}  condi- 
tions beyond  the  control  of  the  member  " 

2  Ail  other  members  subject  to  article 
19  who  have  not  executed  what  some  dele- 
gates say   w  'uld   be  a   "pauper's  oath  " 

The  plan  has  been  submitted  to  the  United 
States  and  other  Western  delegations  A 
V  S  spokesman  said  he  had  no  comment  on 
It. 

THE    Soviet    position 

Reliable  sources  said  one  aim  of  the  Latin 
Americans  was  to  Isolate  the  S<iviet  Union, 
which  would  be  subject  to  article  19  when 
the  .Assembly  opens  Its  1964  session  In  No- 
vemb»'r.  from  undervekiped  countries,  that 
also  face  loss  c^f  their  votes  In  the  -Assembly. 

The  Soviet  Union  owes  $36.984971  on  the 
United  Nations  Congo  force  and  $15,638,166 
on  the  force  in  the  Middle  East,  which  are 
tinanced  from  special  accounts,  not  from  the 
regular  United  N.Ulons  budget 

The  Soviet  Union  has  hardened  Its  posi- 
tion and  has  also  withheld  $2.145051  due 
under  the  regul.ir  ige."?  United  Nations 
budget  for  appropriations  that  It  terms  il- 
legal. These  Include  payments  of  Interest 
and  principal  on  bonds  Issued  by  the  United 
Nations  to  help  pay  the  costs  of  the  Congo 
and  Middle  East  forces 

FRENCH     PATMENT     DUE     IN      1965 

Moscow  would  have  to  pay  between  $8  mll- 
lK)n  and  $9  million  to  avoid  possible  loss  of 
its  Assembly  votes. 

Under  the  Latin  Americans'  plan  Prance, 
which  will  become  subject  t<>  article  19  at 
the  1965  sessit)n  unless  she  pays  part  of  the 
$16,143,083  she  owes  on  the  Congo  force, 
also  would  be  separated  from  those  unable  to 
pay. 

The  Soviet  Union  and  France  base  their 
refusal  to  pay  on  the  ground  that  the  Se- 
curity Council,  not  the  General  Assembly, 
has  the  right  to  Impose  asse.ssments  for 
peacekeeping  forces  Total  arrears  on  as- 
sessments for  the  Congo  and  Middle  East 
forces  are  $123  623,742. 

Some  delegates  believe  that,  following  last 
Thursday's  withdrawal  of  the  Congo  force, 
both  the  Soviet  Unhn  and  France  will  pay 
the  United  Nations  enough  this  year  to  avoid 
application  of  article  10 


[From  the  New  York  Times,  Aug  3.  1964] 
ro    Save    the    UN. 

Premier  Khrushchev  has  again  refused  to 
p.iy  Ru.ssia'.s  debt  to  the  United  Nations  and 
Secretary  General  Thant  has  returned  from 
his  dunning  trip  to  Mliscow  emptyhanded. 
.\s  a  result  this  W(3r!d  organization,  now 
more  than  $122  million  in  the  red.  not  only 
continues  to  flounder  In  a  flnancl.il  crisis 
that  has  brought  It  close  to  bankruptcy  but 
also  faces  a  showdown  on  whether  Russia's 
refusal  to  pay  shall  deprive  her  of  her  vote 
In  the  General  Assembly. 

The  Soviet  Premier  now  says  that  Rus- 
sia may  walk  out  ut  the   United  Nations  as 


well  as  the  General  Assembly  If  her  right  to 
vote  Is  withdrawn  France,  which  la  dg. 
llnquent  to  a  total  of  $16  million  for  her 
share  of  the  U  N.  Congo  force.  Is  showing  no 
signs  of  yielding,  either.  Meanwhile,  the 
United  States  continues  to  push  hard  for 
-strict  compliance  with  article  19  of  the 
Charter,  which  penalizes  members  when 
their  arrears  reach  a  certain  level. 

It  Is  beginning  to  look  like  a  game  of 
brinkmanship,  with  the  brink  coming  in  No- 
vember when  the  Assembly  meets  If  oat 
starts  from  the  premise  that  the  United  Na- 
tlons  cannot  be  allowed  Ui  fall  apart  or  be 
seriously  weakened,  nor  can  It  abandon  itt 
efforts  to  maintain  peacekeeping  forces,  the 
problem  becomes  one  of  finding  "a  formula." 

The  United  N.itlons  Is  an  Immensely  val- 
uable forum  and  power  fulcrum  for  Mos- 
cow President  de  Gaulle  may  have  nothing 
but  contempt  for  the  world  organlzatloa 
but  this  is  not  a  feeling  widely  shared  by  hli 
French  compatriots.  The  United  States  U 
deeply  committed  to  the  strengthening,  as 
well  its  the  maintenance  of  the  U.N. 

Therefore,  some  time  between  now  and 
November  a  way  must  be  sought  to  bridge 
the  contradictory  positions.  The  Idea  of 
getting  Moscow  and  Paris  to  make  token 
payments  seems  doomed  since  the  principle, 
not  the  amounts  due.  Is  the  real  Issue.  The 
point  to  be  saved — along  with  the  structure 
of  the  United  Nations,  of  course — Is  that  the 
U  N.  can  and  will  continue  to  utilize  and 
build  up  peacekeeping  forces  to  prevent  war 
and  suppress  aggression.  It  Is  not  enough 
to  keep  the  Security  Council  and  General 
Assembly  simply  as  debating  forums. 

B.islc  contradictory  positions  between  na- 
tions are  normally  -solved  by  compromises. 
The  two  Important  considerations  are  that 
the  United  Nations  be  held  together  and 
that  there  be  no  Impairment — but  rather  a 
strengthening— of  Its  effectiveness  as  a  po- 
liceman of  peace 

An  exercl.se  in  Ingenuity  could  save  the 
day  Perhaps  when  U  Thant  sees  President 
Johnson  some  new  Ideas  wMl  be  forthcoming. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President.  I  Intend 
to  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  my 
amendment,  but  first  I  should  like  to  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum  for  the 
purpose  of  alertinp  Senators  to  that  fact. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  Chief  Clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  c-m.sent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  may  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MIIXER.  Mr.  Pre.sident.  I  ask 
for  the  yeas  and  nay.s  on  my  amend- 
ment. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr  MILLER.  Mr.  Pre.sident,  I  should 
like  to  respond  briefly  to  the  statements 
made  by  the  distinguished  chairman  of 
the  Foreign  Relations  Committee,  the 
Senator  from  Arkansas  I  Mr.  Ful- 
brichtI. 

My  amendment  provides  that  if  a  na- 
tion IS  more  than  1  year  in  arrears,  the 
payments  on  foreign  aid  shall  halt. 

I  deliberately  made  it  for  1  year  in- 
stead of  for  2  years,  the  period  provided 
in  the  United  Nations  Charter  for  deter- 
mining whether  a  nation  shall  lose  its 
vote,  for  the  reason  that  we  do  not  want 
this  process  to  go  to  the  point  where  a 
nation  will  lose  its  vote  in  the  United 
Nations  before  we  decide  to  put  a  limi- 
tation on  foreign  aid.  In  other  words,  It 
seems  to  me  that  after  1  year — and  thla 
is  1  calendar  year,  those  in  arrears  for 
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1962  and  back— a  nation  might  well  be 
on  notice  that  we  do  not  want  it  to  get 
Into  the  category  of  a  nonvoting  mem- 
ber of  the  United  Nations.  We  want  It 
to  pay  its  dues  and  assessments;  and  we 
wish  to  let  it  know  that  our  taxpayers 
who  are  paying  the  bill  on  foreign  aid 
do  not  wish  it  to  go  any  further  in  its 
delinquencies.    We  want  it  to  be  current. 

There  are  .some  who  might  think  that 
this  amendment  might  well  provide  that 
imtions  which  are  not  current  In  their 
payment  of  as.sessments  and  dues  In  the 
United  Nations  should  not  receive  our 
foreign  aid,  instead  of  being  allowed  to 
get  a  year  behind. 

I  do  not  believe  my  amendment  is  par- 
ticularly harsh  in  this  respect.  I  be- 
lieve that  it  would  be  most  unfortunate 
to  provide  a  2-year  period  and  then  let 
a  Nation  become  a  nonvoting  member  of 
the  United  Nations,  before  we  start  to 
try  to  exercise  a  salutary  effect  on  that 
Nation  through  withholding  foreign  aid. 

The  point  was  made  about  China  be- 
ing a  large  debtor.  I  am  not  unmindful 
of  that  I  am  quite  sure  that  the  Sena- 
tor from  Arkansas  (Mr.  Fulbright]  Is 
just  as  fully  aware  as  I  am  of  why  that 
IS  so.  We  know  that  the  government  of 
Nationalist  China  is  still  operating  un- 
der an  assessment  scale  with  respect  to 
the  assumption  that  it  controls  all  of 
China,  both  the  mainland  and  Taiwan. 
This  is  most  unrealistic.  This  would  be 
a  perfect  example  of  what  I  provide  for 
in  amendment,  which  would  give  the 
President  of  the  United  States  an  op- 
portunity to  make  a  determination 
whether  aid  should  be  granted  in  situa- 
tions in  which  there  are  economic  con- 
ditions that  make  a  country  unable  to 
pay  its  dues  and  assessments. 

The  point  was  made  that  the  Com- 
munist bloc  nations  would  be  respon- 
.Mble  for  the  United  Nations  going  bank- 
rupt, rather  than  the  41  nations  which 
have  been  receiving  our  foreign  aid. 
Perhaps  yes;  perhaps  no.  I  suggest  that 
if  there  were  merely  8  or  10  nations  in 
the  United  Nations  General  Assembly — 
and  those  all  Communist  bloc  nations — 
which  were  delinquent,  world  opinion 
coming  from  all  of  the  other  nations 
which  are  current  in  their  dues  and  as- 
sp-s-sments  would  be  something  to  be  con- 
sidered by  the  Communist  bloc  nations. 
It  would  be  something  to  be  considered, 
particularly  when  the  time  arrives  for 
a  vote  on  whether  nations  which  are 
more  than  2  years  delinquent,  includ- 
ing the  Soviet  Union,  shall  lose  their 
right  to  vote. 

I  would  feel  much  more  comfortable 
about  that  vote  being  put  to  the  mem- 
bPLship  of  the  United  Nations  General 
A-ssembly  if  only  the  Communist  bloc 
nations  were  delinquent,  than  I  would 
be  if  the  vote  were  put  now,  with  the 
present  unfortunate  situation  of  arrear- 
ages in  assessments  and  dues  by  more 
than  half  the  membership. 

I  believe  there  is  a  point  to  be  said  in 
favor  of  persuading  the  free  countries 
and  the  independent  countries  which  are 
members  of  the  United  Natioris  to  prac- 
tice fi-scal  integrity  before  this  organiza- 
tion I  would  guess  that  it  could  result 
in  bringing  other  pressiu^e  to  bear  on  the 
Soviet  Union  and  the  other  Communist 


bloc  nations  to  pay  up  and  remain  vot- 
ing members  of  the  United  Nations,  and 
not  confront  us  with  the  problem  that 
might  arise  if  those  nations  should  with- 
draw from  the  UN.  The  membership,  if 
I  properly  interpret  the  United  Nations 
Charter  and  the  World  Court  opinion, 
would  deprive  themselves  of  their  right 
to  vote. 

Mr.  President,  I  hope  my  amendment 

will  prevail.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Iowa  tMr. 
Miller]. 

The  yeas  and  nays  have  been  ordered, 
and  the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 
The  Chief  Clerk  called  the  roll. 
Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  Maryland  [Mr.  Bre-w- 
ster],  the  Senator  from  North  Dakota 
[Mr.  BuKDicK],  the  Senator  from  Ten- 
nessee [Mr.  Gore],  the  Senator  from 
Washington  fMr.  Jackson],  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana  [Mr.  Long],  the  Senator 
from  Utah  [Mr.  Moss],  the  Senator  from 
Connecticut  [Mr.  Ribicoff],  the  Senator 
from  Georgia  [Mr.  Russell]  ,  the  Senator 
from  Florida  [Mr.  Smathers],  and  the 
Senator  from  Mississippi  [Mr.  Stennis]. 
are  absent  on  oflBcial  business. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
New  Mexico  [Mr.  Anderson]  and  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Ken- 
nedy] are  absent  because  of  illness. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Nevada  [Mr.  Cannon],  the  Sena- 
tor from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Clark],  the 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  [Mr.  Edmond- 
soN],  the  Senator  from  Indiana  [Mr. 
Hartke],  and  the  Senator  from  New- 
Jersey  [Mr.  Williams]  are  necessarily 
absent. 

I  further  armounce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico 
[Mr.  Anderson]  ,  the  Senator  from  Perm- 
sylvania  [Mr.  Clark],  the  Senator  from 
Washington  [Mr.  Jackson],  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana  [Mr.  Long],  the  Sena- 
tor from  Connecticut  [Mr.  Ribicoff]  ,  the 
Senator  from  Florida  [Mr.  Sbiathers]. 
and  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey  [Mr. 
Williams],  would  each  vote  "nay." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Mary- 
land [Mr.  Brewster]  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  Georgia  [Mr.  Russell]. 
If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
fnHn  Georgia  would  vote  "yea"  and  the 
Senator  from  Maryland  would  vote 
"nay." 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Nebraska  [Mr.  Hruska], 
the  Senator  from  Kansas  [Mr.  Pearson]  , 
and  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr. 
Scott]  are  necessarily  absent. 

The  Senator  from  New  York  [Mr. 
Javits]  is  absent  on  ofiBcial  business. 

The  Senator  from  Arizona  [Mr.  Gold- 
-water]  and  the  Senator  from  Iowa  [Mr. 
Hickenlooper  ]  are  detained  on  ofiQcial 
bxisiness. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Javits],  and  the 
Senator  from  Kansas  [Mr.  Pearson] 
would  each  vote  "nay." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Ne- 
braska [Mr.  Hruska]  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Scott]. 
If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  frwn 
Nebraska  would  vote  "yea"  and  the  Sen- 


ator   from    Pennsylvania    would    vote 
"nay." 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  25, 
nays  52.  as  follows: 

[No.  529  Leg.] 
YEAS — 25 


Beall 

Omening 

Simpson 

Bennett 

Johnston 

Symington 

Hoggs 

Jordan, Idaho 

Talmadge 

Byrd,  Va. 

Mechem 

Thurmond 

Cooper 

Miller 

Tower 

Cotton 

Morse 

Williams,  Del. 

Curtis 

Mundt 

Young,  N.  Dak 

Dlrksen 

Robertson 

Domlnlck 

Saltonstall 
NAYS— 62 

Aiken 

Hm 

Monroney 

AUott 

Holland 

Morton 

Bartlett 

Humphrey 

Muskle 

Bayh 

Inouye 

NelBon 

Bible 

Jordan,  N.C. 

Meuberger 

Byrd.  W.  Va. 

Keating 

Pastore 

Carlson 

Kuchel 

PeU 

Case 

Lausche 

Prouty 

Church 

Long,  Mo. 

Proxmlre 

Dodd 

Magnuson 

Randolph 

Douglas 

Man.sfleld 

Salinger 

Eastland 

McCarthy 

Smith 

EUender 

McClellan 

Sparkman 

Ervln 

McOee 

Walters 

Fong 

McGovern 

Yar  borough 

Fulbright 

Mclntyre 

Young,  Ohio 

Hart 

McNamara 

Eayden 

Metcalf 

NOT  VOTING— 23 

Anderson 

Hartke 

Pearson 

Brewster 

Hickenlooper 

Ribicoff 

Burdlck 

Hruska 

RusseU 

Cannon 

Jackson 

Scott 

Clark 

Javits 

Smathers 

Edmondson 

Kennedy 

Stennis 

Goldwater 

Long,  La. 

WUIlams,  N  J. 

Gore 

Moss 

So  Mr.  Miller's  amendment  was  re- 
jected. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  amendment  was  rejected. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  in 
keeping  with  the  assurance  I  gave  to  the 
majority  leader,  that  I  would  move  as 
rapidly  as  possible  consistent  with  ex- 
peditious handling  of  my  amendments,  I 
now  call  up  my  amendment  No.  1184. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Sal- 
inger in  the  chair).  The  amendment 
will  be  stated. 

The  Chief  Clerk  read  the  amendment, 
as  follows: 

On  page  12.  between  lines  22  and  23,  Insert 
the  following: 

(g)  Add  the  following  new  section  at  the 
end  thereof: 

"Sec.  620A.  (a)  PROHiBrnoN  on  Pitrnish- 
iNG  OF  Assistance  SxrasEQTJENT  to  Jxtwe  80, 
1966. — Notwithstanding  any  other  provlfilon 
of  this  Act,  no  assistance  shall  be  furnished 
pursuant  to  this  Act  to  any  country  or  area 
(or  enterprise  therein)  subsequent  to  June 
30,  1966  unless — 

"(1)  Such  country  or  area  has  requested 
such  assistance  and  can  show  that  it  Is  pur- 
suing the  following  economic,  political,  and 
military  policies : 

"(A)  That  It  (1)  is  seriously  and  continu- 
ously engaged  In  measures  of  sell-help,  (U) 
has  taken  appropriate  steps  to  assiire  that  its 
own  private  capital  resources  will  be  utilized 
within  Its  own  country  or  area,  (ill)  will 
encourage  the  development  of  the  private 
enterprise  sector  of  its  own  economy.  (Iv) 
has  taken  adequate  steps,  where  approprlatr 
and  necessary,  to  bring  about  reforms  In  sue' 
fields  as  land  distribution  and  taxation 
enable    its    people    fairly   to   sbare    in   t 
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products  of  Ita  devclofiment,  and  to  assure 
that  the  project  or  pro(<ram  for  which  eco- 
nomic aid  is  requested  will  contribute  to  the 
economic  or  social  development  of  the  coun- 
try: 

"(B)  That  it  is  promoting  the  maximum 
amount  of  individual  freedom  and  is  encour- 
aciing  Its  people  freely  to  choose  their  own 
government;  and 

iC)  That  it  seek£  to  establish  and  main- 
tain only  such  military  force  as  may  be  ade- 
quate to  prevent  the  internal  overthrow  of 
an  elected  government  or  to  deter  threatened 
external  Communist  attiick; 

(2)    The  furnishing  of  such  assistance  Is 
required     by     an     Irrevocable     commitment 
made,    or    contractual    obligation    Incurred 
prior  to  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  sec- 
tion, or 

"(3)  In  case  of  any  such  assistance  ex- 
tended In  the  form  of  loans,  the  Interest  rate 
thereon  is  not  less  than  the  average  rate 
p  ly.ible  on  obligations  of  the  United  States 
of  comparable  maturities 

"ibi  The  total  number  of  countries  or 
areas  receiving  assistance  under  this  Act  sub- 
sequent to  June  30.  1966,  shall  not  exceed 
nny  • 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  a.^k  for 
the  yeas  and  nays  on  my  ampndment 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr  MORSE.  Mr  Pre.sldent,  I  con- 
sider this  amendment  a  basic  policy  re- 
form amendment.  I  shall  discuss  the 
amendment  tn  regaird  to  the  specific  con- 
ditions that  It  would  impose 

There  is  much  talk  about  fhe  need  for 
major  changes  in  the  fore'u:n  aid  pro- 
tiram.  There  has  b^vn  much  talk  for 
several  years  to  the  efTrct  that  we  must 
brint?  about  reforms  in  foreign  aid. 
Thfif  has  been  a  t^eat  deal  of  cont^res- 
sional  buckpasslns  to  the  State  Depart- 
ment and  the  AID  authorities  in  regard 
t-o  foreign  aid. 

I  offer  an  amendment  that  would  not 
jeopardize  sound  foreiinn  aid  but  is  de- 
signed to  guarantee  sound  foreign  aid 

It  should  be  supported  by  those  who 
really  believe  foreign  aid  needs  an  over- 
hauling; and  that  theje  is  need  for  re- 
form in  regard  to  policy,  procedure,  and 
substance. 

I  would  have  Senators,  in  the  next  few- 
moments,  go.  with  me.  through  the  pro- 
posed amendment,  comdition  bv  condi- 
tion, as  I  propose  it.  Starting  with  line  3. 
It  reads: 

Notwithstanding  aov  other  provision  of 
this  Act.  no  assistance  shall  be  furnished 
pursuant  to  this  Act  to  any  country  or  area 
•    *    •   subsequent  to  June  30.  1366.  unless- - 

That  fixes  a  terminal  date  It  gives  ev- 
ery country  in  the  world  due  notice  that 
the  United  States  will  completelv  revise 
Its  foreign  aid  program. 

Mr  President,  that  would  be  very 
salutary.  It  would  answer  the  question. 
once  and  for  all.  as  to  whether  or  not 
all  the  talk  in  the  United  States  in  re- 
cent years  about  meaning  to  revise  the 
foreign  aid  program  is  merely  talk,  or  is 
meant. 

I  cannot  think  of  anything  that  would 
be  better  for  the  development  of  a  sound 
foreign  aid  program,  or  better  for  the 
Internal  welfare  of  the  recipient  coun- 
tries, than  to  serve  such  notice. 

If  we  say  to  such  a  country.  "This  Ls 
the  last  time  we  are  going  to  pas£  a  for- 
eign aid  pi-ogram  bajed  upon  past  prac- 
tice. We  want  you  to  know  that  we  will 
continue  foreign  aid.  but  It  will   be  a 
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different  foreign  aid  program.  You  are 
not  going  to  receive  any  foreign  aid  on 
the  basis  of  the  past  pattern,  because 
we  are  fed  up  with  it  " 

It  is  my  judgment,  that  this  is  the 
kind  of  reform  the  American  people  want. 
I  am  satished  that  the  majority  of 
the  American  people  are  willing  to  con- 
tinue foreign  aid,  but  I  am  al.so  satisfied 
that  the  overwhelming  majority  of  the 
American  people  do  not  want  to  con- 
tinue foreign  aid  a.s  it  has  been  practiced 
up  until  this  hour.  They  believe  the 
time  ha.s  come  for  a  change  in  the  whole 
foreign  aid  pattern 

Mr.  President,  this  lo  the  way  to  do  it 
We  say.  "We  are  going  U)  end  the  pro- 
gram, as  It  IS  now.  at  the  end  of  fiscal 
1965  We  will  start  all  over.  You  can 
have  more  foreign  aid.  provided  you 
meet  certain  qualifications.  ' 

Note  that  the  new  program  I  propose 
IS  based  upon  application.  In  other 
words,  the  recipient  must  come  in  and 
make  his  own  casr 

We  do  not  find  bank.s  trying  to  force 
loans  on  us.  If  we  want  a  loan,  we  must 
go  to  the  lending  agency  and  show  good 
cau.se  why  we  would  be  a  good  risk  for 
the  loan.  We  do  not  hear  people  argue, 
when  they  go  to  a  bank  and  conditions 
are  imposed  necessary  to  protect  tlie 
lender,  that  such  conditions  are  an  in- 
terference with  their  individual  rights 
It  happens  to  be  the  banker'.s  money  If 
one  does  not  want  the  money  as  a  bor- 
rower, that  IS  up  to  him,  but  if  a  bor- 
rower wants  the  money  he  must  meet 
the  condition.s  laid  down  by  the  bank 

Mr  President,  we  are  not  dealing  here 
•Aith  money  that  belongs  to  the  Senate 
of  the  United  States.  We  are  not  deal- 
ing with  money  that  belongs  to  anv  Sen- 
ator, exce[)t  to  the  extent  that  he  has  a 
pro  rata  interest  in  It,  as  one  citizen  of 
180  million  We  are  dealing  with 
money  that  belongs  to  all  the  people  of 
the  United  States.  In  my  judgment,  we 
are  guilty  of  grass  negligence  in  the 
handling  of  that  money  in  respect  to  the 
pre.sent  policies  we  are  following  in  for- 
eign aid 

As  I  said  earlier  when  I  made  com- 
ments expressing  disagreement  with  thr 
S^-nator  from  Mmne.sota  I  Mr  Htm- 
PHREV  when  he.  earlier  today  made  a 
spet-ch  following  the  administration  .s 
line  on  foreign  aid— which  we  have  had 
given  to  us  now  for  .somr  years  Ml  one 
has  to  do  Is  examine  the  critical  anal- 
yses by  the  Comptroller  General  of  for- 
eign aid  as  it  has  been  admlni.stertxl  in 
the  past  As  Senators,  we  know  that 
It  IS  our  duty  to  bring  about  reforms  that 
will  eliminate  the  mi.smanagement.  the 
inefficiency,  and  mi.scalculations  that 
have  characterized  foreign  aid  for  a 
number  of  years  past. 

So  we  say  to  the  applicant.  We  will 
consider  .some  foreign  aid  for  you,  pro- 
vided you  meet  certain  conditions:" 

1  Such  country  or  area  ha.s  requested  such 
a.<wlstance  and  can  show  that  It  La  pursuing 
the  following  economic,  political,  and  mUl- 
tary  pi>:iole.s 

One  of  the  sad  things  In  our  record  on 
foreign  aid  In  years  gone  by  Ls  that  we 
have  rammed  foreign  aid  down  the 
gullets  of  a  good  many  nations  We 
have  had  the  idea  that  If  we  could  only 


persuade  them  to. take  it  we  would  some- 
how obtain  a  commitment  from  them" 
and  that  we  could  rely  on  them;  and  that 
If  we  could  get  them  obligated  to  u« 
morally  and  otherwise,  we  could  count 
on  them  to  do  our  bidding. 

It  has  not  worked  that  way.  Take 
Pakistan,  for  example.  We  have  urged 
Pakistan  to  t.ake  millions  of  dollars  from 
us.  only  to  find  that  Pakistan  in  many 
respects  has  left  us.  Pakistan  is  enter- 
ing into  arrangements  with  Red  China 
Pakistan,  through  its  Poreign  Mmister 
has  announced  that  she  will  not  help 
us  in  accordance  with  her  obligation."? 
under  SEATO. 

Mr.  President,  we  cannot  buy  friends 
We  cannot  buy  support,  either.  That  is 
why  I  have  said  in  my  minority  views 
that,  to  a  degree,  our  foreign  aid  policy 
in  the  past  has  been  built  upon  the  idea 
that  we  could  buy  .support.  The  trouble 
is  that  such  countries  do  not  "stay 
bought." 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MOIiSE  If  it  is  in  their  national 
interest  to  go  to  Red  China,  thev  will  go 
to  Red  China.  If  they  think  it  is  in  their 
national  mtere.st  to  u.sc  our  military  sup- 
port to  make  war  against  a  neighbor, 
they  will  do  .so.  We  need  only  to  look  to 
Turkey.  Greece,  Pakistan,  and  India  to 
prove  that  point 

Mr.  MILLER  Mr  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MORSE      I  yield. 
^  Mr.  MILLER      I  .should  like  to  ask  the 
Senator   from   Oregon    about    his   para- 
graph "C." 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  wonder  if  the  Senator 
will  wait  until  I  reach  that  ix)int  I  wish 
to  go  tJirough  the.se  poim.s  ad  seriatim. 
If  he  will  wait.  I  .shall  be  glad  to  an.swer 
the  Senator's  que.stion.  I  have  decided 
to  make  this  speech  by  explaining  the 
amendment  point  by  point.  In  order  that 
I  may  make  my  po.sition  clear  on  each 
point.  I  shall  reach  that  .section  shortly 
I  hop«-  the  S<niator  will  ask  me  that  qucs- 
tujii  wlien  I  L'et  Uj  it. 

Mr  MILLER.  Without  asking  the 
question,  I  should  like  to  express  the 
hope  the  S<Miator  will  point  out  how  he 
would  solve  the  problem  relating  to  a  re- 
cipient's contribution  to  a  military  force 
and  how  that  might  be  alTwted  by  the 
Senators  amendment 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  shall  come  to  that 
point  Continuing  witli  my  present 
point,  this  provision  would  stop  u.s— and 
v^e  ought  to  be  stopped  as  a  country— 
from  seeking  to  force  foreign  aid  on  a 
counti-y.  instead  of  making  that  country 
come  m  and  voluntarily  ask  for  it.  and 
prove  that  it  is  entitled  to  it. 

I  say  that  a  country  must  request  aid. 
A  country  mu.st  show  that  it  is  following 
certain  economic,  political,  and  mllltar>- 
policies: 

(A)  That  It  it)  is  seriously  and  continu- 
ously engaged  In  measures  of  self-help, 

Mr  President,  we  cannot  do  the  job 
for  other  countries  in  developing  them. 
They  must  do  something  for  themselves. 
They  must  stop  following  the  line  that 
all  they  have  to  do  Is  to  come,  hat  In 
hand,  to  Uncle  Sam  and  ask  for  funds, 
or  say  to  Uncle  Sam,  "If  you  do  not  give 
It  to  us,  we  will  get  it  from  Russia." 
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Every  time  a  country  has  taken  that 
course  of  action — and  there  have  been 
many  such  instances  in  the  past — we 
should  have  told  that  country  to  get  to 
Moscow  as  fast  as  it  could  get  there  for 

help. 
We  .should   have  called  its  bluff.     In 

my  judgment,  we  have  yielded  to  that 

kind  of  international  blackmail  time  and 

time    again.     We     never    should    have 

loaned  or  granted  so  much  as  a  dollar 

under  the  foreign  aid  program  on  the 

basis  of  the  argument  that  if  we  did  not 

give  it   to    them,   Russia   would.    They 

should  have  been  told  that  if  that  was 

the  unethical  principle  on  which  they 

approached  us.  they  should  be  on  their 

way  to  Moscow,  and  fast. 

We  have  not  served  the  interests  of 
the  American  taxpayer  by  yielding  to 
that  kind  of  unethical  argument. 

So  my  first  condition  is  that  they  must 
come  in  and  show  what  they  projwse  to 
do  to  meet  some  of  the  economic,  social, 
and  political  problems  which  confront 
their  country.  That  is  what  is  needed 
in  so  many  parts  of  the  world  on  the 
part  of  tho.se  countries.  That  would  be 
a  proper  u.se  of  our  foreign  aid  in  coop- 
erating with  them  to  help  them  bring 
about  the  objectives  of  such  self-help 
programs. 

I  have  pleaded  for  it.  We  have  been 
making  remarkable  progress  in  connec- 
tion with  It  in  the  Alliance  for  Progress 
program.  We  have  done  better  in  re- 
gard to  this  program  in  Latin  America 
than  anyw  here  else  in  the  world  in  con- 
nection with  our  foreign  aid  program. 
I  wish  to  extend  it. 

Then  the  country  must  show  that 
It- 

(11)  has  taken  appropriate  steps  to  as- 
sure that  Its  own  private  capital  resources 
will  be  utilized  within  its  own  country  or 
area. 

This  point  involves  the  problem,  for 
example,  of  the  flight  of  capital.  In 
some  places  in  the  world  we  have  been 
pouring  a  great  many  American  dollars 
into  a  counti-y  while  its  own  wealthy 
have  been  fiying  their  money  out  of  their 
country  and  investing  it  in  New  York 
and  Swi.ss  banks. 

We  still  have  a  very  serious  problem  in 
connection  with  this  point  in  Latin 
America  That  is  one  aspect  of  our 
Alliance  for  Progress  which  has  not 
worked  out  too  well.  There  has  been 
some  change  of  attitude  on  the  part  of 
wealthy  oligarchs  in  Latin  America,  but 
not  enough.  Some  of  them  have  begun 
to  recognize,  as  President  Kennedy  had 
warned  them  shortly  after  the  Alliance 
for  Progress  program  went  into  effect 
that  they  need  to  recognize  their  resp)on- 
sibility  to  see  to  It  that  they  are  willing 
to  invest  In  their  own  future,  if  they  are 
to  have  a  future,  and  that  if  they  fol- 
lowed the  course  of  action  of  taking  their 
money  out  of  their  country,  to  the  great 
detriment  of  the  mass  of  people,  they 
might  lose  all. 

That  is  what  I  have  in  mind  in  connec- 
tion with  this  condition.  We  owe  the 
duty  to  the  American  people  to  stop  pour- 
ing millions  of  dollars  into  a  country 
when  the  record  shows  that  the  wealthy 
of  the  country  do  not  have  enough  con- 
fidence In  the  country's  future  to  Invest 


their  wealth  in  developing  the  economic 
freedom  of  that  coimtry,  but  invest  it  in 
Swiss  banks  and  elsewhere.  I  do  not  be- 
lieve we  should  aid  a  country  if  it  follows 
that  course  of  action. 

Furthermore,  we  need  to  have  some 
assurance  from  the  applicant  that  it  is 
making  a  record  of  the  use  of  private 
capital  by  way  of  an  investment  to  de- 
velop their  own  economic  freedom.  I 
am  so  convinced  of  the  essentiality  of 
this  as  the  foundation  of  political  free- 
dom that  I  believe  the  time  has  come  to 
say  to  certain  countries:  "We  will  not 
give  you  millions  of  dollars  while  you 
continue  with  a  sort  of  economic  fascism 
in  your  country  where  the  wealthy  take 
the  mass  and  the  poor  get  the  driblets." 

We  seek  to  defeat  communism  any- 
where in  the  world  where  it  is  a  threat: 
and  it  is  a  threat  in  every  underdeveloped 
country.  It  is  a  threat  where  people 
have  an  exceedingly  low  standard  of  liv- 
ing. It  is  a  threat  where  the  average 
longevity  is  from  30  to  36  years — and 
that  includes  many  millions  of  human 
beings  on  the  face  of  the  earth.  It  is  a 
threat  in  countries  where  c>overty  and 
disease  are  rampant  and  where  infant 
mortality  from  25  percent  to  85  percent 
is  the  record  of  a  given  countrj'  or  of 
large  segments  of  a  given  country.  In 
such  countries  our  foreign  aid  is  being 
poured  into  the  drain,  unless  the  rul- 
ing class,  the  government  of  that  coun- 
try, and  the  wealthy  of  that  country  are 
willing  to  do  their  share  by  way  of  self- 
help  in  improving  the  living  conditions 
of  the  masses,  whose  present  living  con- 
ditions create  the  danger  and  threat  of 
a  Communist  takeover. 

The  only  way  to  defeat  communism  in 
any  of  those  countries  is  to  do  something 
about  raising  the  standard  of  living  of 
the  people.  It  will  not  be  done  by  a  for- 
eign aid  program  that  does  not  estab- 
lish as  a  condition  before  the  fact,  re- 
quirements by  way  of  capital  investment 
on  the  part  of  the  wealthy  of  that  coun- 
try in  its  own  economic  future.  It  will 
not  be  done  unless  we  make  as  a  con- 
dition before  the  fact  of  receiving  Amer- 
ican foreign  aid,  proof  submitted  by  the 
applicant  country  that  it  is  really  taking 
steps  to  encourage  the  investment  of  its 
own  private  capital  to  develop  a  system 
of  free  enterprise. 

I  shall  repeat  over  and  over  in  this  de- 
bate that  there  cannot  be  political  free- 
dom for  people  anywhere  unless  the  peo- 
ple of  the  country  have  a  system  of  eco- 
nomic freedom  represented  by  a  free  en- 
terprise system.  In  the  last  analysis. 
that  is  what  our  own  political  freedom 
has  depended  on.  I  do  not  know  why 
liberals  everywhere  in  our  country  do  not 
recognize  that.  I  do  not  know  why  con- 
servatives are  not  recognizing  it  more  in 
respect  to  the  foreign  aid  bill.  I  do  not 
think  the  conservatives  in  the  Senate  can 
justify  casting  the  votes  that  some  of 
them  are  casting  for  the  kind  of  foreign 
aid  program  they  have  been  supporting. 
What  we  have  been  supporting  in 
many  parts  of  the  world  is  economic  to- 
talitarianism, state  industry,  and  the  de- 
velopment of  a  state  monopoly.  As  I 
shall  show  before  I  finish  offering  my 
amendments,  that  is  true  of  Turkey, 
which  is  one  of  the  outstanding  state 


economic  totalitarian  societies  on  the 
face  of  the  earth,  built  up  by  hundreds 
of  millions  of  dollars  of  American  tax- 
payers' money.  The  amount  has  al- 
ready reached  several  billions  of  dol- 
lars since  the  start  of  the  foreign  aid 
program. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Nebraska. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  The  Senator  from  Ne- 
braska is  much  interested  in  many  of 
the  points  which  the  Senator  from  Ore- 
gon has  discussed.  For  the  purpose  of 
information,  I  should  like  to  have  the 
Senator  elaborate  a  little  on  the  legisla- 
tive intent  of  his  amendment  and  the 
language  to  institute  reforms  in  such 
fields  as  land  use  and  taxation,  particu- 
larly land  distribution. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  shall  come  to  that  sub- 
ject next,  if  the  Senator  will  allow  me 
to  finish  this  point.  As  I  said  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Iowa,  I  am  discussing  my 
amendment  point  by  point.  However,  I 
shall  shortly  discuss  the  point  the  Sena- 
tor from  Nebraska  has  asked  about.  I 
am  finishing  my  discussion  of  item  No.  2, 
which  relates  to  the  condition  to  which 
the  applicant  must  submit.  I  close  my 
discussion  of  that  point  by  saying  that  I 
believe  it  is  desirable  to  require  the  ap- 
plicant to  consult  with  the  representa- 
tives of  the  United  States  who  pass  judg- 
ment on  the  application,  and  to  give 
proof  as  to  what  their  country  is  doing 
and  what  its  program  is  concerning  the 
conditions  I  propose  under  item  1(a)  of 
the  amendment. 

I  stress  that  that  is  quite  consistent 
with  the  Act  of  Punta  del  Este  and  in 
accordance  with  the  Alliance  for  Prog- 
ress upon  which  the  Act  of  Punta  del 
Este  is  based.  Together  with  the  Sena- 
tor from  Iowa  [Mr.  Hickenlooper]  I  was 
one  of  the  delegates  to  that  conference, 
just  as  we  were  the  Senate  delegates  to 
the  Bogota  conference  under  the  able 
leadership  of  the  present  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  Dillon.  We  presented 
what  we  were  satisfied  was  a  program  of 
self-help. 

We  said  to  the  countries  at  both  Bo- 
gota and  Punta  del  Este  that  we  would 
help  them  if  they  would  help  themselves ; 
but  that  unless  they  came  forward  and 
showed  that  they  were  willing  to  con- 
duct a  reasonable  program  of  self-help, 
the  time  was  coming  when  the  American 
taxpayers  would  rise  up  and  say  to  their 
own  Government,  "Stop  this  wasteful 
giveaway  program  into  which  foreign  aid 
is  rapidly  turning  itself." 

Now  I  come  to  the  third  point,  the 
point  which  I  think  the  Senator  from 
Nebraska  had  in  mind. 

The  next  condition  that  an  applicant 
country  would  have  to  meet  would  be  to 
encourage  the  development  of  the  private 
enterprise  sector  of  its  own  economy.  As 
I  said  2  or  3  minutes  ago,  we  want  to  know 
whether  we  are  dealing  with  an  econom- 
ically free  state  or  a  socialist  state,  to 
use  a  broad  descriptive  term.  We  want 
to  know  whether  we  are  dealing  with  a 
state  that  directs  the  economy  of  the 
state;  whether  we  are  dealing  with  a 
state  in  which  the  people  live  as  serv- 
ants, not  as  masters  of  the  state,  so  far 
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as  the  economy  Is  concerned.  If  they  are 
the  servants,  not  the  masters  of  the 
state,  in  respect  to  the  economy  of  that 
country,  they  never  can  be  the  masters  of 
the  country  pollticaHy  Whenever  a  gov- 
ernment can  control  and  direct  the  econ- 
omy of  a  country,  that  country  cannot 
possibly  be  free:  It  Is  !X)und  to  be  a 
country  of  economic  fascism  or  commu- 
nism. It  Is  bound  to  be  an  economic 
police  state.  No  one  can  show  me  in  all 
history  a  country  that  was  an  economic 
police  state  and  at  the  same  time  a  polit- 
ically free  state. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Oregon  yield? 
Mr.  MORSE.  I  yield 
Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  express  my  con- 
currence in  the  statement  made  by  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  with  respect  to 
the  need  to  grant  aW  to  countries  that 
believe  in  our  system  of  private  enter- 
prise. In  my  opinion,  we  have  erred 
gravely  by  practically  encouraging  gov- 
ernmental operations  of  all  types  of  busi- 
ness in  a  manner  that  is  in  complete 
conflict  with  our  concept  of  how  free- 
dom can  be  developed. 

Place  industry  within  the  control  of 
government,  and  eventually  the  liberties 
of  the  people  will  be  shackled. 

I  express  deep  concurrence  in  all  that 
the  Senator  from  Oregon  has  said  on 
this  subject.  We  have  erred  unpardon- 
ably  In  what  we  ha?e  done  in  the  de- 
velopment of  sound  enterprise  in  the 
countries  which  we  have  aided.  Even- 
tually, out  of  socialism  they  will  pass 
into  communism,  whesre  all  will  be  owned 
and  controlled  by  the  State,  including 
soul,  the  thinking,  and  the  property  of 
the  individual.  Nothing  will  remain  as 
the  individual  domain  of  the  citizen  in 
such  a  state. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Ohio.  This  Is  not  the  first  time 
the  Senator  from  Ohio  has  supported 
the  Senator  from  Oregon  on  this  issue 
The  Senator  from  Ohio  and  I  have 
stood  together  in  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee  in  connection  with  many  is- 
sues which  underlie  the  principle  of  eco- 
nomic freedom  and  the  dependency  of 
political  freedom  upon  it. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  The  last  instance  of 
this  was  the  plant  in  India,  where  the 
United  States  was  to  set  up  a  steel  plant 
to  be  operated  by  the  Indian  Government 
in  competition  with  the  private  steel 
plants  within  India.  We  did  not  accept 
the  arguments  advanced  by  the  admin- 
istration that  it  would  be  sound,  and  we 
opposed  it.  I  am  gUd  that  we  stopped  It. 
Mr.  MORSE.  We  had  a  hard  time 
stopping  it,  but  we  finally  stopped  it. 
There  are  many  more  countries  where 
we  should  stop  it.  and  Turkey  and  Bo- 
livia are  two  of  them.  But  we  will  never 
stop  it  by  leaving  it  up  to  AID  officials 
any  more  than  we  stopped  It  that  way 
in  India. 

The  State  Department  and  AID 
argument  on  this  issue  is  completely 
fallacious. 

It  adds  up  to  the  fact  that  we  have  no 
right  to  Interfere  in  the  soverelirnty  of 
another  country. 

Who  seeks  to  Interfere  with  the  sover- 
eignty of  another  country? 


If  another  country  wishes  to  «o  Social- 
ist, if  another  country  wlshei^  to  adopt  a 
system  of  economic  fascism,  that  is  Its 
business.  But  it  happens  to  be  our  busi- 
np.ss  to  determine  whether  we  are  tioini; 
to  uive  them  any  money  to  help  build  up 
that  kind  of  program. 

This  is  the  taxpayers"  money.  We  art- 
the  trustees  of  the  taxpayers.  In  my 
judgment,  we  cannot  justify  using  Amer- 
ican taxpayers'  dollars  for  the  develop- 
ment of  economic  fa.scism,  or  economic 
statism,  or  an  economic  police-type  of 
government  anywhere  in  the  world, 
whether  it  be  Turkey.  Pakistan,  or  any 
one  of  the  junta  i^overnments  in  Latin 
America — about  which  I  shall  have 
-soinethlnt,'  to  say  later  today,  or  tomor- 
row, in  connection  with  another  amend- 
ment. 

The  point  I  wish  to  make  now  is  that 
we  should  have  a  condition  for  the  k'rant- 
iny  of  a  single  dollar  of  aid  to  any  coun- 
try, that  we  are  not  going  to  iirant  the 
money  unless  that  countrv-  can  show  that 
It  will  encourage  the  development  of  pri- 
vate enterprise  in  the  private  enterprise 
sector  of  the  economy,  but  that  this  does 
not  mean  that  we  are  not  tjoing  to  give 
consideration  to  any  program  which  may 
be  based  upon  some  re'-,'ulation,  or  even 
-some  ownership  of  certain  natural  re- 
sources which  it  is  felt  should  be  kept 
under  goverrunent  ownership. 

Even  in  our  own  country  we  have  a 
strong  regulatorj'  policy  in  connection 
with  industries  that  are  vested  with  the 
public  interest.  We  also  recognize  that 
in  certain  sectors  of  the  economy,  such 
as.  for  example,  power — some  govern- 
ment ownership  is  desirable. 

The  point  Is  perfectly  clear  tluit  when 
an  applicant  is  unable  to  show  that  it  Is 
encouraging  the  development  of  the  pri- 
vate enterprise  sector  of  the  econtjmy, 
we  should  say,  "Go  elsewhere  for  your 
money." 

This  Ls  a  conditKjn  which  under  this 
situation — as  the  banker — we  have  a 
right  to  impose.  If  they  do  not  wish  our 
money,  under  that  condition,  let  them 
try  to  get  it  elsewhere 

The  fourth  condition  under  the  item 
is  If  the  country — 

has  taken  adequate  steps,  where  appropriate 
and  necessiiry.  to  bring  .ibout  reforms  in  surh 
fields  as  land  distribution  and  tiixatlon  to 
enable  its  people  fairly  to  share  In  the 
products  of  Its  development,  and  to  assure 
that  the  project  or  program  for  which  eco- 
nomic aid  is  requested  will  contribute  to  the 
economic  or  so<:lal  development  of  the 
country- - 

This  Is  the  point  raised  by  the  Senator 
from  Nebraska  a  few  moments  ago. 

Let  me  cover  it  quickly  m  this  way:  In 
many  places  in  the  world,  the  avoid- 
ance of  taxation  Is  a  national  pastime. 
In  many  places  In  the  world,  we  find  that 
those  who  should  pay  taxes  consider 
taxes  negotiable,  both  on  top  and  be- 
neath the  table.  A  strange  psychology 
exists  in  some  countries  that  if  one  really 
pays  fair  taxes,  he  is  a  fool.  That  has 
been  one  of  the  great  problems  we  have 
encountered  in  Latin  America 

Last  year  in  debate,  I  uAd  the  true 
story  about  an  experience  I  had  In 
Mexico  City  when  I  was  down  there  on 
one   occasion   at   a   luncheon   that    was 


given  for  me.  and  there  was  a  conald. 
erable  amount  of  talk  about  a  wonderful 
huge  retail  outlet  establishment  that 
Sears.  Roebuck  had  developed  in  Mexico 
City.  I  felt  a  little  coolness  to  the  sub- 
ject on  the  part  of  some  Mexican  busl- 
ne.ssmen  who  were  at  the  luncheon,  j 
wondered  whether  it  was  due  to  the  com- 
petition which  Sears.  Roebuck  was  giving 
them  in  the  retail  trade. 

So,  I  iwlitely  and  respectfully  directed 
the  luncheon  conversation  toward  that 
pha.se  of  the  subject.  I  soon  discovered 
that  they  were  not  worried  about  Sears, 
Roebuck  competition  in  regard  to  the 
goods  involved.  They  weie  not  bothered 
about  that  one  bit.  Finally.  I  got  to  what 
wa.s  bothering  them.  One  of  the  busi- 
nessmen finally  .said  to  me.  "Senator,  I 
wi-sh  to  tell  you  what  we  pre  concerned 
about  Do  you  know  what  Sears.  Roe- 
buck has  done?  Sears,  Roebuck  has  paid 
it.^  taxes  in  full." 

That  was  the  unpardonable  sin.  That 
IS  what  they  did  not  like 

Mexico  is  not  the  only  place  in  which 
there  has  existed  a  historic  pattern  of 
evasion  of  taxes  in  one  way  or  another. 
or  trying,  in  one  way  or  another,  to  get 
out  of  paying  a  fair  share  of  taxes. 

We  took  the  position  in  the  Alliance 
for  Progress  in  the  beginning,  at  Bogota, 
at  Punta  del  Este,  and  in  many  confer- 
(Mices  that  have  been  held  with  the 
leaders  of  Latin  American  countries,  that 
they  should  impase  fair  and  equitable 
taxes  on  the  wealthy.  That  idea  has 
been  hard  to  sell.  But  I  believe  that  we 
can  justify  it  morally  and  ethically. 

I  am  one  of  those  politicians  who  say 
frankly  to  their  constituents.  "You 
should  be  happy  that  you  can  pay  taxes. " 
The  que-stion  Is  whether  we  are  keeping 
those  taxes  fair  and  equitable,  and 
whether  it  is  fair  to  discriminate  on  the 
basis  of  ability  to  pay.  But  if  the  tax  is 
b;used  on  ability  to  pay,  and  it  is  fair, 
reasonable,  and  equitable,  I  am  verj- 
frank  to  say  to  my  constituents,  "You 
should  be  pleased  to  pay  taxes,  because, 
although  the  price  of  freedom  comes 
high.  It  IS  worth  the  price.  You  would 
not  change  your  position  with  that  of 
any  other  Uixpayer  in  the  world  if.  by 
changing  your  position  with  any  other 
taxpayer  in  the  world,  you  had  to  live 
under  the  same  circumstances." 

It  IS  not  fair  to  the  American  taxpayer 
to  apply  the  sound  doctrine  of  American 
taxation  to  the  American  taxpayer  and 
rai.se  millions  of  dollars  of  money  to  be 
spent  on  a  foreign  aid  program  w  hen  citi- 
zens of  the  recipient  countries  are  not 
taxed  on  the  basis  of  ability  to  pay, 
where  tax  escaping  is  the  order  of  the 
day.  where  the  wealthy  who  have  the 
ability  to  pay  do  not  pay  a  fair  tax. 

This  IS  a  condition  that  I  would  im- 
F)o.se  in  the  amendment.  The  applicant 
must  show  that  it  is  trying  to  do  some- 
thing about  reforming  its  tax  program. 
That  IS  needed  in  many  parts  of  the 
world.  It  is  easy  for  Americans,  and, 
It  appears,  for  American  legislators,  to 
overlook  this  jxDint.  We  are  inclined  to 
brush  this  one  under  the  rug. 

What  does  one  think  about  the  tax 
program  in  Turkey?  Does  one  think  that 
the  wealthy  Turks  are  taxed  in  accord- 
ance with  their  ability  to  pay?     Non- 
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sense.  What  does  one  think  about  the 
tax  program  In  Pakistan?  If  it  is 
thought  that  It  is  based  upon  a  fair  ap- 
plication of  the  formula  that  taxes  ought 
to  be  levied  in  accordance  with  the 
ability  to  pay.  that  Is  nonsense. 

One  can  go  on  down  the  line,  naming 
country  after  country.  We  have  the 
right,  in  keeping  with  the  acts  of  Bogota 
and  Punta  del  Este,  to  prove  that  in  those 
two  acts  the  self-help  provisions  are  not 
merely  so  much  verbiage.    We  meant  It. 

If  we  are  going  to  Insist  on  tax  reform 
as  a  condition  precedent  to  the  granting 
of  a  loan,  at  least  we  must  prove  that  a 
truly  good  faith  attempt  is  being  made  at 
the  time  in  the  parliaments  of  the  recip- 
ient countries.  I  know  that  we  cannot 
bring  about  tax  reform  overnight.  We 
have  had  a  good  many  examples  of  that, 
not  too  far  in  the  past,  in  the  U.S.  Sen- 
ate. There  are  still  many  tax  disjoin- 
tures  that  we  ought  to  improve  uj)on. 
We  have  not  a  perfect  system.  It  is  pret- 
ty hard  to  get  tax  reforms  through  in  our 
own  body. 

But  we  ought  to  insist  that  good  faith 
attempts  at  tax  reform  can  be  shown  by 
the  responsible  leaders  of  the  govern- 
ment asking  for  the  aid.  We  ought  to 
also  insist  upon  a  document  which  sets 
forth  that  they  will  do  everything  they 
can  to  cariT  out  their  side  of  the  com- 
mitment. 

I  mention  specifically  the  case  of  land 
distribution.  Using  it  as  an  example.  I 
wish  to  make  it  perfectly  clear  that  this 
part  of  the  amendment  Is  not  all  inclu- 
sive. I  am  seeking  to  make  clear  that 
any  foreign  aid  program  that  would  be 
initiated  under  this  particular  amend- 
ment would  put  the  burden  upon  the  ap- 
plicant to  show  that  it  is  trying  to  de- 
velop a  system  of  economic  freedom  for 
the  individual  in  the  respective  coun- 
tries. If  that  can  be  done,  we  do  not 
have  to  worry  about  subsequent  political 
freedom  for  the  Individual. 

Let  me  make  perfectly  clear  that  the 
senior  Senator  from  Oregon  does  not 
stand  for  land  confiscation.  The  Sena- 
tor from  Oregon  stands  in  connection 
with  that  problem  as  he  would  stand  for 
fair  compensation  for  any  land  in  our 
own  country  that  the  Grovernment  de- 
cides must  be  distributed  in  order  to 
strengthen  the  cause  of  development  in  a 
society  based  upon  economic  freedom,  so 
that  political  freedom  can  take  seed  and 
grow  in  that  seed  bed. 

I  told  a  story  of  a  former  President  of 
Colombia.  President  Lleras.  I  was  down 
in  Colombia  a  few  years  ago  and  met  at 
luncheon,  all  afternoon,  with  the  Presi- 
dent and  his  cabinet.  In  the  course  of 
that  conference,  when  I  asked  the  Presi- 
dent for  the  one  thing — if  I  were  limited 
to  one  recommendation  to  my  country — 
that  he  would  have  me  recommend,  the 
President  said: 

Senator,  can  you  go  bcu:k  and  change 
the  position  of  your  Government  in  respect 
to  land  reform?  Your  Government  has  never 
made  available  to  Ck)lombia  a  single  dollar 
of  credit  for  land  reform.  Apparently  you 
have  the  idea  in  the  United  States  that  we  are 
advocating  land  confiscation.  We  are  not. 
We  are  advocating  compensation  for  the 
land  that.  a.s  a  mitter  of  public  policy,  we 
find  neods  to  be  redistributed  so  that  we  can 


check  communism  in  those  areas  of  Colom- 
bia in  which  the  people  are  serfs  to  the  soil. 

And  they  are  massive. 

Mr.  President,  all  the  aid  in  the  world 
will  not  check  communism.  All  the  aid 
in  the  world  that  we  can  make  avail- 
able under  the  foreign  aid  bill  will  not 
check  communism  in  any  underdeveloped 
area  of  the  world  unless  the  people  cease 
to  be  serfs  to  the  soil. 

We  cannot  have  economic  and  politi- 
cal freedom  if  we  have  a  feudal  system 
of  land  tenure.  And  some  of  our  Latin 
American  friends  shudder  a  little  when 
we  put  it  that  bluntly,  but  that  is  the 
truth.  In  much  of  Latin  America,  many 
people  are  really.  In  effect — if  they  axe 
working  in  the  field  of  agriculture — noth- 
ing but  serfs  to  the  soil. 

There  is  no  substitute  for  ownership 
of  land,  or  a  family-sized  farm  that 
makes  it  possible  for  the  head  of  that 
family  to  support  his  family  in  health 
and  decency. 

The  President  of  Colombia  told  me  on 
that  occasion: 

Your  military  aid  could  not  possibly  beat 
down  communism  In  Colombia  with  the  best 
mUltary  weapons  you  sent  us  If  a  Commu- 
nist revolt  takes  place  In  the  rural  areas. 
And  that  Is  where  Communist  revolts  usually 
take  place.  Then  they  spread  to  the  metro- 
politan area.  They  do  not  start  there  In  the 
usual  pattern.  They  start  out  where  the 
people  are  hopeless,  suffering  from  despair. 
They  see  no  future,  for  all  they  are  are  serfs 
to  the  soil. 

He  said : 

If  a  revolt  should  start  and  they  flee  Into 
the  mountains,  you  could  not  put  down 
that  revolt  with  your  military  aid.  But  you 
give  me  some  help  In  establishing  a  land 
ownership  system  based  upon  family  farm 
ownership  and  communism  will  not  survive. 

We  did  change  the  policy  of  the  United 
States.  But  many  of  these  countries 
have  yet  to  come  forward  with  a  realistic 
land  reform  program. 

My  amendment  says  "Come  in  and 
show  us,  if  you  wish  to  apply  for  foreign 
aid,  what  you  are  doing  by  way  of  taking 
adequate  steps,  where  appropriate  and 
necessary,  to  bring  about  reforms  in  such 
fields — but  not  limited  to  such  fields  as 
land  distribution  and  taxation  to  enable 
its  people  fairly  to  share  in  the  products 
of  its  development,  and  to  assure  that  the 
project  or  program  for  which  economic 
aid  is  requested  will  contribute  to  the 
economic  or  social  development  of  the 
country." 

Reforms  in  a  good  many  other  fields 
are  necessary.  What  are  they  doing 
about  developing  democratic  processes? 
What  are  they  doing  in  connection  with 
emplosmient?  What  are  they  doing  to 
stop  economic  discrimination? 

The  fields  in  which  we  would  have  the 
right  to  ask  for  at  least  a  good  showing 
before  we  grant  aid  are  numerous.  But 
if  we  wish  to  use  the  aid  program  really 
to  help  the  people  become  economically 
and  politically  free  and  to  stem  the  threat 
of  communism  in  all  parts  of  the  world 
where  applications  for  loans  are  sought, 
we  really  ought  to  ask  for  those  condi- 
tions as  a  minim tmi. 

I  come  now  to  part  (B) .  An  applicant 
would  be  required  under  that  para- 
graph of  the  amendment  to  show — 


That  It  Is  promoting  the  maximum  amount 
of  individual  freedom  and  Is  encouraging 
its  people  freely  to  choose  their  own  govern- 
ment; and 

That  statement  causes  a  great  deal  of 
trouble  in  the  State  Department.  They 
are  great  ones  down  there  to  talk  about 
freedom.  They  are  great  ones  to  talk 
about  how  we  are  trying  to  defend  free- 
dom around  the  world.  But  if  the 
slightest  suggestion  is  made  that  the  for- 
eign aid  program  ought  to  have  attached 
to  it,  to  any  degree  whatsoever,  a  con- 
dition that  the  country  seeking  the  funds 
must  pay  some  attention  to  the  rights  of 
the  individual — and  that  is  what  free- 
dom is  all  about — they  throw  up  their 
hands,  because  such  a  condition  would 
mean  that  we  would  have  to  stop  aiding 
certain  totalitarian  governments.  We 
would  have  to  stop  aiding  certain  dicta- 
tors. We  would  have  to  stop  aiding  some 
of  the  most  tyrannical  goverrunents  that 
exist  in  the  world  outside  the  Communist 
bloc. 

Why  should  we  not  stop  it?  I  do  not 
know  how  we  are  going  to  get  support 
for  the  image  of  the  United  States  that 
we  are  trying  to  create  when  we  con- 
tinue to  support  regimes  that  stamp  out 
freedom  of  the  individual.  That  is  why 
in  all  my  years  in  the  Senate  I  have  been 
protesting  the  support  that  we  have  been 
giving  to  totalitarian  regimes  around  the 
world.  Does  any  Senator  believe  that 
such  a  policy  is  going  to  help  to  defeat 
commimism?  Such  countries  would 
leave  us  overnight  if  they  decided  that 
it  would  be  In  their  national  self-interest 
to  do  so.  They  would  take  our  money. 
They  would  call  for  the  country's  busi- 
nesses. Then  they  would  do  what  Paki- 
stan did.  They  would  enter  into  deals 
with  Red  China  or  any  other  totalitarian 
country  that  they  might  think  could 
serve  their  purpose  in  respect  to  some 
problem. 

The  American  people  are  entitled  to 
know  that  their  tax  dollars  are  not  being 
used  to  stamp  out  individual  freedom 
anywhere  in  the  world  where  our  foreign 
aid  program  is  developing.  So  far  as  the 
State  Department  and  the  Pentagon  are 
concerned,  they  should  be  repudiated  on 
this  score. 

The  Pentagon  takes  exactly  the  same 
position  in  regard  to  military  aid. 

Paragraph  (C)  provides — 

(C)  That  It  seeks  to  establish  and  main- 
tain only  such  military  force  as  may  be 
adequate  to  prevent  the  internal  overthrow 
of  an  elected  government  or  to  deter  threat- 
ened external  Communist  attack; 

That  suggestion  causes  the  shudders 
to  run  up  and  down  the  spines  of  the 
ofiBcials  at  the  Pentagon  and  causes  the 
representatives  of  the  State  Depart- 
ment almost  to  take  to  bed.  I  have  never 
been  able  to  understand,  and  I  have 
never  heard  an  argument  in  all  the 
briefing,  as  to  why  the  United  States 
should  be  supporting  a  great  military 
establishment  in  another  country  far 
beyond  what  the  domestic  economy  of 
that  particular  country  itself  could  sup- 
port because,  as  I  have  said  so  many 
times,  each  of  those  countries  lives, 
exists,  and  has  its  being  under  the  can- 
opy   of    American    military    protection 
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anjrway.  Much  better  that  the  e;reat 
manpower  that  they  pour  into  their  mili- 
tary establishments  should  be  used  to 
develop  their  own  economies  rather  than 
to  develop  the  type  of  military  oli- 
garchies that  our  foreisn  aid  money  in 
respect  of  the  military  establishment  is 
developing  around  the  world,  for  those 
oligarchies  are  not  supportini:  freedom 
I  do  not  believe  that  our  foreign  aid 
program  should  go  into  a  country  that 
has  an  overbalanced,  inflated  military 
program.  I  am  Jor  helpin.;  them  with 
military  aid  to  the  extent  ntx-essary  to 
maintain  internal  order,  but  we  have 
Kone  far  beyond  that  in  many  countries. 

One  of  my  criticisms  of  our  military' 
aid  program  to  latin  America  is  that 
we  are  pouring  too  much  into  too  many 
Latin  American  countries  which  in  turn 
are  using  that  military  aid  to  maintain 
military  oligarchies  for  the  most  part 
composed,  so  far  as  their  leadership  is 
concerned,  of  the  sons  of  the  rich.  That 
means  that  we  mast  stop  supportinij 
military  juntas  around  the  world,  such 
as  those  in  the  Daminican  Rt'public  and 
Honduras.  If  we  are  to  take  the  position 
that  we  stand  for  freedom,  we  cannot 
very  well  support  with  millions  of  dol- 
lars of  foreign  aid  sovernments  that 
overthrow  an  elected  i,Mn-ernment  se- 
lected by  the  people 

Many  disagree  with  me  about  this, 
but  I  am  not  going  to  vote  for  foreign 
aid  that  supports  militarv  juntas,  that 
supports  dictators,  that  supports  regimes 
that  overthrow  self-governments,  or 
that  prevents  the  establishment  of  a 
system  of  self-government 

So  long  as  we  do  that,  so  long  as  we 
accept  those  juntas,  we  encouras,'e  more 
juntas.  And  then  the  Communists  take 
advantage  of  the  general  unrest.  Take 
a  look  at  the  pattern. 

In  my  judgment,  today  there  is  no 
less  danger  of  overthrow  of  govern- 
ments by  military  cliques  that  have  re- 
ceived a  great  amount  of  military  aid 
than  there  was  10  years  ago.  That  is  a 
very  sad  account  of  the  failure  of  Amer- 
ican military  aid,  or  foreign  aid  gener- 
ally, for  that  matter. 

Next,  my  amendment  makes  an  ex- 
ception of  irrevocable  commitments. 

We  have  some  irrevocable  commit- 
ments. One  should  not  expect  the  sen- 
ior Senator  from  Oreson  to  advocate 
abrogating  the  obli^'ntion  of  contracts 
.solemnly  entered  into  No  doubt,  some 
of  those  contracts  should  not  have  been 
entered  into  in  the  first  place  But  one 
of  the  unjustifiable  arguments  made  by 
the  State  Department  Is  to  spread  the 
rumor  around  the  precincts  of  the  Sen- 
ate Chamber  that  "The  .Morse  amend- 
ment would  be  an  amendment  calling 
upon  us  to  act  in  bad  faith  "  'We  have 
made  commitments."  says  the  State  De- 
partment. We  certainly  have.  I  am  for 
keeping  those  commitments,  bad  as  some 
of  them  are. 

I  have  clearly  written  into  the  amend- 
ment— as  clearly  as  I  know  how  to  u.se 
the  English  language— the  a^ssurance 
that  the  assistance  Is  not  going  to  be 
affected  by  Irrevocable  commitments 
that  this  country  has  already  entered 
into. 


Subparagraph  ■  3  >  of  my  amendment 
reads : 

In  case  of  any  such  assistance  extended 
in  the  form  of  loans,  the  Interest  rate  there- 
on U  n<jt  less  than  the  average  r;ite  pay- 
able on  obligations  of  the  United  States  of 
comparable    maturities 

What  IS  wrong  with  that'  We  can- 
not continue  these  interest  rates  of 
three-quarters  of  1  percent.  We  cannot 
continue  the  10-year  grace  period,  in 
which  no  money  is  to  be  paid  at  all.  We 
caruiot  continue  a  provision  for  40  to 
50  years  for  repayment,  and  then,  in 
many  instances,  in  soft  currencies. 

The  .American  people  are  becoming 
mo:^^  and  more  fed  up  with  that  kind  of 
shakedown.  That  policy  is  a  shakedown 
of  the  American  taxpayer,  and  an  un- 
conscionable one.  Becau.se  a  few  of  us 
have  dared  to  di.scu.ss  it,  openly,  frankly, 
and  bluntly,  in  the  past  2  or  3  years,  mil- 
lions more  of  the  American  people  are 
becoming  wise  to  it 

I  know  the  kind  of  criticism  that  the 
apolotilsts  for  this  shakedown  make 
against  those  of  us  who  have  dared  to 
speak  out  acainst  it  They  try  to  casti- 
gate us  with  the  false  charge  that  wt-  are 
only  a  group  of  beginners;  that  we  are 
■'«o-it-aloners";  that  we  are  not  team- 
workers. 

All  tho.se  name-calling  tactics  make 
no  dent  on  me.  for  I  know  that  on  the 
facts  the  State  Department  cannot  jus- 
tify the  present  interest  char'-^es  of  the 
AID  promam.  The  American  people 
are  entitled  to  better  protection  of  their 
tax  dollars  than  we  are  giving  them  un- 
der this  proiTiim 

So  the  amendment  provides  that,  if 
they  want  to  apply,  they  may  come  in 
with  applications  for  loans  on  projects, 
on  which  loans  they  are  willing  to  pay 
interest  at  a  rate  not  less  than  the  aver- 
age rate  payable  on  obligations  of  the 
United  States  of  comparable  maturities. 

That  is  really  a  great  service  to  each 
individual  country.  It  meaiLs  that  the 
people  of  the  country  will  develop  sound 
economic  projects  for  which  they  will  ask 
money,  and  not  boondoggle  programs: 
and  that  money  they  want  for  political 
purposes,  money  they  want  for  a  good 
many  uses  for  which  we  have  no  right  to 
i.'ive  them  a  red  cent  if  we  are  to  be  the 
trustees  of  the  American  taxpayers'  dol- 
lars, will  have  to  come  out  of  their  own 
re.sources. 

I  am  not  talking  about  grants.  I  am 
not  talking  about  money  available  for 
humanitarian  causes  Tins  provision 
has  nothing  to  do  with  such  uses.  It  has 
to  do  with  loan  money. 

Readmit  from  the  last  paragraph  of  my 
amendment: 

The  tot;il  number  of  countries  or  areas 
receiving  assistance  under  this  Act  subse- 
quent to  June  30.  1966.  shall  not  exceed  fifty 

Mr.  President,  what  in  the  world  is 
wrong  with  that?  Anyone  would  have 
a  pretty  hard  time  listing  more  than  50 
countries  that  are  entitled  to  foreign  aid. 
We  must  cut  back.  We  cannot  continue 
to  pour  millions  of  dollars  into  80  or  more 
countries.  If  one  reads  the  record  of 
the  Foreign  Relations  Committee  hear- 
ings, he  will  have  a  hard  time  knowing 
just  how  many  countries  we  are  aiding. 


It  all  depends  on  what  definition  one  ac- 
cepts, by  way  of  major  premise,  to  start 
with. 

I  close  my  di.scussion  of  the  amend- 
ment by  calling  attention  to  the  com- 
ments which  appear  on  page  5  of  my 
nnnority  views  dealing  with  this  subject 
matter.     I  say: 

This  leads  to  ancnher  major  objection  to 
the  character  of  the  foreign  aid  program  as 
it  now  stands.  It  is  only  the  beginning  flg. 
ure  for  what  we  spend  overseas  on  an  tuinual 
biLSts  .Many  Members  of  the  Congress,  much 
less  the  .\mencan  public,  have  only  th? 
haziest  idea  of  how  money  Is  Involved  In  our 
contributions  to  a  large  number  i<t  interna- 
tional hnanclal  and  development, il  organiza- 
tions, and  In  our  Bhlpments  of  agrlcultura: 
surpluses 

Moreover,  executive  branch  requests  for  the 
Same  general  purpose  In  successive  years 
have  a  tendency  to  disappear  from  one  bill  or 
category  and  turn  up  In  another  For  exam- 
ple. S1.35  million  for  I.atin  .American  develop, 
ment  (through  the  Inter-.American  Banks 
Social  Progress  Trust  Fund)  contained  in  the 
1964  foreign  aid  appropriation  bill  does  not 
recur  this  year  At  hrst  blush  this  might 
appear  its  a  reduction  in  our  total  aid.  But 
no.  the  administration  has  Just  submitted 
a  separate  new  request  for  $750  million  over 
a  3-year  period  for  the  same  purpose  with  a 
slight  change  In  terminology.  There  Is  no 
corresponding  cut  In  this  bill.  Under  these 
Circumstances  it  Is  extraordinarily  difficult 
to  perceive  the  overall  total  of  U.S.  foreign 
aid,  and  to  make  Intelligent  judgments  about 
the  validity  of  lt.s  components,  such  as  those 
contained  in  this  bill. 

EXCESSIVE    NUMBER  OF   COCNTRIEo   CONTINUE  TO 
RECEIVE     BILATERAL     AID 

This  confusion  carries  over  Into  the  ques- 
tion of  how  many  countries  arc  feeding  at 
the  American  trough.  If  only  aid  under  the 
Foreign  A.sslstance  Act  Is  counted,  then  some 
83  Countries  are  scheduled  to  receive  assist- 
ance In  fiscal  year  1965  But  the  total  rises 
to  over  90  countries  and  territories  when  all 
forms  of  assistance  arc  counted.  And  in- 
deed they  should  be  counted.  The  adminis- 
tration can  scarcely  claim  It  Is  extending 
little  aid  to  Nasser's  Egypt,  for  Instance. 
when  Public  Law  480  supplies  are  flcxxllng 
that   country. 

Now  It  appears  that  the  number  of  coun- 
tries getting  help  under  the  Foreign  Assist- 
ance Act  h.LS  f.illen  by  something  like  the 
figure  of  10  It  is  noteworthy  that  there  U 
no  commensurate  cut  in  the  administration 
request  for  new  funds  On  the  contrary, 
the  AID  (ifQclals  point  with  pride  to  the 
prowintr  concentration  of  effort  In  fewer 
"key"  countries  By  that  standard,  no  mat- 
ter how  many  nonessential  applicants  are 
cut  off  the  aid  payroll,  the  level  of  foreign 
lussistance  requests  Is  likely  to  remain  un- 
changed. 

We  must  brill'.;  the  foreiun  aid  pro- 
gram to  a  complete  end  with  respect  to 
any  country  which  i.s  oApable  of  going  it 
alone  When  we  l^<(\'e  poured  out  the 
large.sse  of  our  American  taxpayers  to  the 
extent  of  more  than  $100  billion  since 
1946,  we  must  start  tapering  off.  We 
must  start  tapering  off  the  amounts,  and 
we  must  start  tapering  off  the  iiumber  of 
countries  we  are  aiding. 

If  we  were  to  lay  down  the  terms  and 
conditions  that  I  sutrgest  in  the  amend- 
ment, we  would  find  that  my  require- 
ment of  50  countries  is  ample.  We  ought 
to  serve  notice  now  that  we  will  take 
applications  from  up  to  50  countries 
which  can  show  that  they  are  entitled  to 
loans,  or,  in  some  limited  respects,  grants 
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from  us.  Then  we  could  say  quite  f rank- 
V  This  is  all  we  can  take  care  of. 
Countries  that  did  not  qualify  within  the 
SO  could  go  to  Great  Britain,  France, 
Bel"ium.  Holland.  West  Germany.  Nor- 
wav,  Portugal,  or  Italy,  countries  into 
whose  economies  we  have  poured  a  total 
of  more  than  $100  billion,  to  obtain  loans. 
The  State  Department  continually  tells 
us  tliat  other  countries  have  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  they  must  help  more. 
l\v!sh  to  induce  them  to  help  more.  We 
should  limit  our  aid  to  the  50  most  needy 
rnmtries  in  the  world,  which  at  the  same 
tmie  can  meet  the  terms  and  conditions 
of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  FULBHiGHT.  Mr.  President,  an 
ii'nendniiT.t  viriuiiliy  identical  to  this 
^endnient  v.as  offered  last  year,  call- 
ing ior  stoiiping  tlie  program  in  1965. 
It  was  defe.ued.  Many  of  the  provi- 
.sions  in  the  amendment,  which  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  would  like  the  ad- 
i-unistration  to  adopt,  already  are  the 
policy  of  the  administration,  but  they 
are  not  put  in  mandatory  form,  as  a 
condition  precedent.  In  many  instances 
the  administration  seeks  to  follow  most 
of  the  policy  statements  tliat  the  Sen- 
ator sets  forth.  The  main  distinction 
i.s  tliat  they  are  not  made  absolute  pre- 
conditions. 

The  amendment  prop.)ses  to  terminate 
the  aid  program  on  June  30,  1966.  ex- 
cept for  countries  which  meet  specified 
criteria  of  self-help,  use  of  their  own 
private  capital  resources,  encouragement 
of  private  enterpri.se,  and  reforms  in 
such  fields  as  land  distribution  and  taxa- 
tion, promotion  of  freedom,  and  confine- 
ment of  military  forces  to  the  minimum 
level  necessary  to  security.  The  amend- 
ment further  provides  that  interest  rates 
on  loans  will  be  no  less  than  the  average 
rate  payable  on  obligations  of  the  United 
States  of  comparable  maturities.  The 
.amendment  further  provides  that  the 
total  luimber  of  countries  receiving  aid 
shall  not  exceed  50. 

Most,  if  not  all,  of  the  criteria  spelled 
out  m  the  amendment  are  already  in  the 
act  and  are  already  accepted  by  the  ad- 
ministering agency  as  working  principles. 
Spelling  out  of  these  criteria,  therefore, 
is  not  a  new  contribution  but  merely  a 
-substantial  repetition  of  the  act  as  it 
.stands.  To  this  extent,  the  amendment 
:s  redundant  and  unnecessary. 

While  the  act  already  sets  forth  most 
of  tlie  criteria  listed  in  this  amendment. 
It  does  not  set  them  forth  in  such  a  way 
that  they  must  always  and  fully  be  met 
before  a.ssistance  can  be  provided.  The 
amendment  suggests  that  no  aid  will  be 
provided  until  the  recipient  has  solved 
basic  problems  of  self-help,  internal  re- 
form, and  utilization  of  private  capital. 
The  amendment  would  thus  bar  the 
United  States  from  extending  predevel- 
opment  assistance  to  underdeveloped 
countries.  Prcdevelopment  programs, 
now  beine  carried  out  in  Africa  and  other 
parts  of  the  world,  are  quite  inexpensive 
but  extremely  useful.  Their  objective  is 
to  prepare  countries  for  development, 
that  is  to  say,  to  prepare  them  to  ful- 
fill precisely  the  criteria  set  forth  in  this 
amendment.  The  effect  of  this  amend- 
ment would  be  to  make  it  impossible  to 
a.ssist    countries    until    they    had    gone 
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through  the  most  diflBcult  stage  of  eco- 
nomic growth,  which  is  to  say,  the  prep- 
aration for  economic  development. 

The  amendment's  requirement  of  an 
interest  rate  "no  less  than  the  average 
rate  payable  on  obligations  of  the  United 
States  of  comparable  maturities."  is  in- 
consistent with  the  basic  purposes  of  the 
aid  program.    Our  aid  is  provided  for  the 
express  purpose  of  making  funds  avail- 
able where  financing  from  other  sources 
on   reasonable   terms   is   not   available. 
Countries  capable  of  paying  the  interest 
rate   proposed   by   the   amendment   are 
normally  capable  of  meeting  their  debt 
capital  requirements  from  other  sources. 
Heavy  emphasis  has  been  placed  on 
selectivity  in  the  aid  programs  in  recent 
years,  but  the  designation  of  a  maximum 
of  50  countries  is  arbitrary.     Our  eco- 
nomic and  military  assistance  is  in  fact 
highly  concentrated.     Two-thirds  of  all 
development  lending  funds  in  fiscal  year 
1965  will  go  to  seven  countries  which  have 
demonstrated  their  ability  to  make  effec- 
tive use  of  development  capital:  Chile, 
Colombia,  Nigeria,  Turkey,  Pakistan,  In- 
dia, and  Tuiiisia.     Two-thirds  of  all  mil- 
itaiT  assistance  will  go  to  11  countries 
along  the  periphery  of  the  Soviet  Union 
and  Communist  China. 

To  designate  an  arbitrary  maximum  of 
50  recipients  is  to  reduce  the  flexibility  of 
the  program  to  the  point  of  largely  elim- 
inating its  usefulness  as  an  instrument 
of  American  foreign  policy.  It  may  be  in 
the  years  ahead  that  our  national  inter- 
est will  require  us  to  provide  aid  to  more 
than  50  countries;  it  is  equally  possible 
that  we  will  be  able  to  confine  our  aid 
programs  to  many  fewer  than  50  coun- 
tries. It  makes  no  more  sense  to  desig- 
nate an  arbitrary  maximum  of  50  aid 
recipients  than  it  would  to  designate  an 
arbitrary  maximum  of  50  embassies  or 
50  USIA  missions  abroad. 

I  hope  the  Senate  will  not  accept  the 
amendment.  The  foreign  aid  program  is 
the  best  that  the  Government  is  able  to 
do.  In  spite  of  all  the  criticisms  that 
are  heaped  upon  the  Administrator,  I 
believe  that  Mr.  Bell  is  an  outstanding 
man.  He  was  drafted  to  perform  this 
task.  The  Administrator  is  doing  the 
best  he  can.  The  program  is  difficult.  It 
is  easy  to  criticize.  It  is  easy  to  criticize 
practically  all  parts  of  our  Government, 
but  it  still  remains  the  best  system  that 
can  be  constructed. 

Therefore  I  hope  the  Senate  will  not 
accept  the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  Senator  from  Ore- 
gon [Mr.  Morse].  On  this  question  the 
yeas  and  nays  have  been  ordered,  and  the 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 
Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  Virginia  I  Mr.  ByrdI, 
the  Senator  from  Tennessee  1  Mr.  Gore]  , 
the  Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr.  Hayden], 
the  Senator  from  Georgia  1  Mr.  Russell]  , 
the  Senator  from  Washington  f  Mr.  Jack- 
son], the  Senator  from  Utah  [Mr.  Moss], 
and  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  (Mr. 
Long]  are  absent  on  oflBcial  business. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  New  Mexico  [Mr.  Anderson]  and 
the  Senator  from  Massachusetts  [Mr. 
Kennedy]  are  absent  because  of  illness. 


I  further  announce  that  th(!  Senator 
from  Nevada  I  Mr.  Cannon],  the  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Clark],  the 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  (Mr.  Edmond- 
soNl.  and  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey 
[Mr.  Williams]  are  necessarily  absent. 
On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Virginia 
[Mr.  Byrd]  is  paired  with  the  Senator 
from  Washington  [Mr.  Jackson]. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Virginia  would  vote  "yea"  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Washington  would  vote  "nay." 
On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Louisi- 
ana I  Mr.  Long]  is  paired  with  the  Sen- 
ator from  Pennsylvania  I  Mr.  Clark]  . 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana  would  vote  "yea"  and  the 
Senator  from.  Pennsylvania  would  vote 
"nay." 

On  this  vote,  tlie  Senator  from  Georgia 
I  Mr.  Russell]  is  paired  with  the  Senator 
from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Williams]. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
from  Georgia  would  vote  "yea"  and  the 
Senator  from  New  Jersey  would  vote 
"nay."' 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Nebraska  [Mr.  Hruska], 
the  Senator  from  Kansas  [Mr.  Pearson]  , 
and  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr. 
Scott]  are  necessarily  absent. 

The  Senator  from  New  York  [Mr. 
Javits]  is  absent  on  official  business. 

The  Senator  from  Arizona  [Mr.  Gold- 
water]  is  detained  on  official  business. 
If  present  and  voting  the  Senator  from 
Kansas  I  Mr.  Pearson]  would  vote  "nay." 
On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Nebras- 
ka [Mr.  Hruska]  is  paired  with  the  Sen- 
ator from  Pennsylvania  I  Mr.  Scott]  .  If 
present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Nebraska  would  vote  "yea"  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Pennsylvania  would  vote 
"nay." 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  29, 
nays  53,  as  follows: 

[No.  530  Leg.] 
YEAS— 29 

Beall  GruerUng  Mundt 

Bible  Hart  Robertson 

Burdlck  Johnston  Simpson 

Cooper  Jordan.  N.C.  Talmadge 

Cotton  Jordan.  Idaho  Thurmond 

Curtis  McClellan  Tower 

Dodd  Mechem  Williams.  Del. 

Domlnlck  Miller  Young,  N.  Dak. 

Ellender  Morse  Young,  Ohio 

Ervln  Morton 

NAYS — 53 

Aiken  Hill  Nelson 

Allott  Holland  Neuberger 

Bartlett  Humphrey  Pastore 

Bavh  Inouye  Pell 

Bennett  Keating  Prouty 

Boggs  Kuchel  Proxmlre 

Brewster  Lausche  Randolph 

Byrd.W.Va.  Long.  Mo.  Riblcoff 

Carlson  Magnuson  Salinger 

Case  Mansfield  Saltonstall 

Church  McCarthy  Smathers 

Dirksen  McGee  Smith 

Douglas  McGovern  Sparkman 

Eastland  Mclntyre  Stennls 

Fona:  McNamara  Symington 

Fulbright  Metcalf  Walters 

Hartke  Monroney  Yarborough 
Hlckenlooper      Muskle 

NOT  VOTING— 18 

Anderson  Gore  Long,  La. 

Byrd  Va.  Hayden  Moss 

Cannon  Hruska  Pearson 

Clark  Jackson  Russell 

Edmondson  Javits  Scott 

Goldwater  Kennedy  Williams,  N.J. 

So  Mr.  Morse's  amendment  was  re- 
jected. 
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Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr  President.  I 
move  that  the  vote  by  which  the  amend- 
ment was  rejected  be  reconsidered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  that  the  mjotion  to  reconsider  be 
laid  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

LEGISLATIVE  PROGRAM 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr  Pre.sident.  I 
should  like  to  ask  the  majority  leader 
about  the  program  for  the  remainder  of 
the  day  and.  Insofar  as  he  lcnt)ws.  what 
the  program  will  be  for  tomorrow  and 
when  he  proposes  to  convene  the  Sen- 
ate. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  It  is  my  under- 
standing that  the  distmizuished  senior 
Senator  from  Oregon,  who  has  been  most 
cooperative  in  offering  amendments,  will 
offer  one  more  amendment  tliis  eve- 
ning. 

It  is  my  further  undcrstandirur  that 
the  yeas  and  nays  may  well  be  re- 
quested. 

If  there  are  other  amendments  follow- 
ing that — and  I  would  hope  that  there 
would  be — though  I  doubt  it  ver>-  much — 
the  Senate  would  remain  in  session  to 
consider  them  In  the  interest  of  expedit- 
ing the  measure  now  before  it. 

There  Is  already  an  order  for  the  Sen- 
ate to  meet  at  10  o'clock  tomorrow  morn- 
ing. 

ECONONOC  OPPORTUNITY  ACT 
OP  1964— UNANIMOUS-CONSENT 
AGREEMENT 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  at 
this  time,  after  conferring  with  the  dls- 
tingviished  minority  leader  and  other  in- 
terested individuals,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  on  the  question  of  agreeing 
to  the  House  amendment,  without 
amendment,  to  Senate  2642.  the  so-called 
antipoverty  bill,  debate  beginning  at 
10:15  o'clock  tomorrow  morning  be  lim- 
ited to  1  hour,  to  be  equally  divided  be- 
tween the  proponents  and  the  opponents, 
with  the  time  to  be  controlled  by  the  ma- 
jority and  minority  leaders. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Montana?  The  Chair  hears  none, 
and  It  is  so  ordere<l 

The  unanlmou$-consent  agreement, 
subsequently  reduced  to  writing,  is  as 
follows: 

UNAKlMOtJS-CaNSeNT     AGREEMENT 

Ordered,  That  effective  on  Tuesday.  Au- 
gust 11.  1964,  beginning  at  10  15  a.m..  the 
Senate  proceed  to  the  consideration  of  the 
House  amendment,  urtthout  amendment,  to 
S  2642.  the  «o-called  antipoverty  bill,  with 
all  debate  thereon  limited  to  one  hour,  to  be 
equally  divided  between  the  proponents  and 
opp<^jnenta  and  controlled  by  the  majority 
and   minority  leaders,   reepectlvely. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.     Is  there 

objtxrtion  to  the  rtHjuest  of  the  Senator 
from  Montana '•  The  Chair  hears  none. 
and  It  Is  so  ordered 


AUTHORIZATIONS  FOR  COMMIT- 
TEES OP  THE  SENATE  TO  MEET 
UNTIL  12  O'CLOCK  MERIDIAN  TO- 
MORROW )    ) 

Mr.  MANSFIELC.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  committees 
of  the  Senate  may  be  p«^rmitted  to  meet 
up  until  12  o'clock  meridian  tomorrow. 


ORDFJ^  OP  BUSINESS--MODIFICA- 
TION  OP  UNANIMOUS-CONSENT 
AGREEMENT 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  Mr  President, 
when  the  Senate  mett.s  tomoii-ow  it  will 
discuss  the  House  ami-ndment  to  the 
antipoverty  bill  S.  264  J  >  which  is  really 
the  Economic  Op;K)rtunity  Act  of  11)64 
It  will  then  return  to  the  fonii^n  aid  bill. 
I  would  hot)t'  that  the  Senate  will  show- 
as  much  expedition  tomorrow  as  it  has 
.shown  today. 

Mr  T0\V{:R  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  fn^m  Montana  yield? 
Mr.  MANSFIELD  I  yield 
Mr  TOWER  It  was  my  understand- 
ing' that  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare  was  meeting  tomorrow 
only  to  con.sider  nominations,  but  I  have 
since  been  informed  tiuit  it  will  also  con- 
sider proposed  leuislation  as  well. 

Since  the  members  of  that  committee 
will  be  in  tht\  Chamber  dcbatini;  the 
House  amendment  to  the  antipoverty  bill, 
it  stH^ms  inappropriate  that  the  Conimit- 
tee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare  should 
meet  later  than  10:15  a.m.,  tomorrow. 

Accordint,'ly.  Inasmuch  as  unanimous 
consent  has  already  bt-en  propounded 
and  aereed  ufxin.  would  the  Senator 
from  Montana  auree  to  clianpe  his  re- 
quest in  regard  to  that  committee? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  The  nurses  train- 
ing bill  is  due  to  be  reported  tomorrow, 
which  is  a  matter  of  prime  Importance. 
It  is  a  bill  to  which  I  know  of  no  opE>o- 
sition.  In  view  of  the  generosity  of  the 
Senator  from  Te.xas,  I  agree  to  rescind 
my  previous  request  in  regard  to  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 

Mr.  TOWER.  The  only  point  I  should 
like  to  make  to  the  majority  leader  is 
that,  of  course,  the  antipoverty  bill  Is 
also  of  prime  concern  to  the  Committee 
on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare,  and  mem- 
bers of  that  committee  wouli  be  m  the 
Chamber;  therefore,  I  believe  it  should 
not  meet  at  the  time  specified  by  the 
Senator  from  Montana. 

Mr.  MANSFIEIX)  Would  it  be  agree- 
able to  ask  permission  for  the  Commit- 
tee on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare — if  it  so 
desires — to  meet  from  11:15  a.m.  tomor- 
row until  12:30  p.m.? 

Mr.  TOWER.  I  would  not  object  to 
that  request. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
therefore  make  the  request  that  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare 
be  permitted  to  meet  from  11:15  a.m.  to- 
morrow until  12  30  p.m. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Could  that  reque.st  not 
be  made  so  a.s  to  take  efTtx^  after  the 
vote  on  the  antipoverty  bill? 

Mr  MANSFIELD  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Com- 
mittee on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare  be 
permitted  to  meet  from  11:30  a.m.  to 
12:30p.m. 

The  PRESIDING  OFTICER  Is  there 
objection  t-o  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Montana.'  The  Chair  hears  none, 
and  it  is  so  ordered. 


COMMITTEE  MEETING  DURING  RE. 
MAINDER  OF  2D  SESSION  OP  88TH 
CONGRESS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Coin- 
mittee  on  Appropriations  be  authorized 
to  meet  during  the  sessions  of  the  Sen- 
ate for  the  remainder  of  the  2d  session 
of  the  88th  Congress. 

Mr.  TOWER  Mr.  President,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object,  I  should  like  to 
inquire  of  the  Senator  from  Montana 
whether  this  authorization  applies  only 
to  the  Appropriations  Committee? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  This  is  only  for  the 
Appropriations  Committee. 

The  PRESIDING  OFT^TCER  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Montana?  The  Chair  hears  none, 
and  It  is  so  ordered. 


AMENTDMENT   OF   FOREIGN  ASSIST- 
ANCE ACT  OF   1961 

The  Senate  resumed  the  considera- 
tion of  the  bill  <H.R.  11380)  to  amend 
further  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of 
1961,  as  amended,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  call  up 
my  amendment  No.  1188,  and  ask  that 
it  be  stated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
will  be  stated 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  reading  of 
the  amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered:  and  the 
amendment  will  be  printed  in  the  Record 
at  this  point. 

The  amendment  fNo.  1188)  submitted 
by  Mr.  Morse  is  as  follows: 

On  page  4,  line  5.  after  "Sec.  104."  Insert 
"(ai". 

On  page  4.  between  lines  13  and  14  Insert 
the  following' 

"(b)  Title  VI  of  chapter  2  of  part  I  Is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  section: 

"Sec  254.  Restrictions  on  Assistanci  — 
(a)  None  of  the  funds  made  available  under 
authority  of  this  Act  may  be  used  to  furnish 
tiiislstance  to  any  country  covered  by  this 
title  In  which  the  government  has  come  to 
power  through  the  forcible  overthrow  of  a 
prlur  government  which  has  been  chosen  In 
free  and  democratic  elections. 

"■(b)  The  provisions  of  this  section  shall 
not  require  the  withholding  of  assistance  to 
any  country  If,  following  a  determination 
by  the  President  that  the  withholding  of 
such  assistance  would  be  contrary  to  the 
natlimal  Interest,  the  two  Houses  of  Con- 
gress adopt  a  concurrent  resolution  approv- 
ing the  continuance  of  such  assistance."  " 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  for 
the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I 
should  like  to  inquire  of  the  Senator  from 
Oregon  whether  he  proposes  to  offer  any 
more  amendments  tonight  after  the  yea 
and  nay  votes  on  the  one  the  Senator 
now  has  pending? 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  do  not  plan  to  offer 
any  more  ajnendment.s  tonight. 

I  shall  offer  more  if  Senators  wish  to 
stay  and  vote. 
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Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  if  it 
offers  no  offense  to  Senators,  I  wonder 
if  we  can  obtain  some  indication  of  how 
many  amendments  still  remain  to  be  of- 
fered on  both  .sides  of  the  aisle. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  if 
the  Senator  from  Oregon  will  yield  for 
me  to  make  a  point  on  that,  I  have  a 
rough  fi.i^ure.  As  I  check  around,  it  ap- 
pears that  there  will  be  approximately 
20  amendments  to  be  offered — Including 
the  one  now  pending — on  the  part  of  all 
Sena  to r.'^. 

I  .should  .say  that  the  Senator  is  mak- 
ing very  good  progress  today,  and  I  am 
hi-Jhly  pleii-sed. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  while  so 
many  Senators  are  present,  I  ask  unani- 
mous coiisent- — and  I  am  sure  it  will  be 
drafted  for  insertion  before  the  Senate 
takes  a  recess  tonight — to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  a  blanket  amendment  that 
would  cut  the  authorization  to  not  more 
than  $3  billion.  That  calls  for  a  good 
many  t^^chnical  changes  in  the  bill.  I 
have  legislative  counsel  working  this 
afternoon  on  this  amendment. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  I  may 
FcnJ  that  amendment  to  the  desk,  that 
it  be  printed  so  as  to  be  available  to  Sen- 
ators tomorrow,  and  that  it  lie  on  the 
df-k. 

Th(>  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
ob,ieclu)n,  the  amendment  will  be  re- 
ceived and  printed,  and  will  lie  on  the 
desk  as  requested. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President.  I  shall 
read  from  the  pending  amendment  and 
comment  on  it  as  I  proceed.  The  amend- 
ment provides: 

On  page  4.  line  5,  after  "Sec.  104."  Insert 
•■(a)". 

On  page  4.  between  lines  13  and  14  Insert 
the  following: 

"(b)  Title  VI  of  chapter  2  of  part  I  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  section: 

"  'Sec  254.  Restrictions  on  Assistanck. — 
(a I  None  of  the  funds  made  available  under 
authority  of  this  Act  may  be  used  to  furnish 
assistance  to  any  country  covered  by  this 
title  In  which  the  government  has  come  to 
power  through  the  forcible  overthrow  of  a 
prior  government  which  has  been  chosen  In 
free  and  democratic  elections. 

■■|b)  The  provisions  c.f  this  section  shall 
not  require  the  withholding  of  assistance  to 
any  country  If.  following  a  determination 
by  the  President  that  the  withholding  of  such 
assistance  would  be  contrary  to  the  national 
Interest,  the  two  Houses  of  Congress  adopt 
a  cone  urreit  resolution  approving  the  con- 
tinuance cf  such  assistance.' " 

I  tried  to  place  every  possible  safeguard 
in  the  amendment  to  protect  our  na- 
tional security.  This  is  a  positlwi  that 
the  senior  Senator  from  Oregon,  as 
chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Latin 
American  Affairs,  has  taken  for  the  past 
several  years — not  alone,  either.  Al- 
though we  have  a  little  difficulty  getting 
the  votes  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  for 
assistance,  I  will  say  that  on  the  basis 
of  my  conferences  in  the  past  several 
years  with  my  associates  on  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations,  a  consider- 
able number  of  them  say,  "You  are 
right."    And  I  think  I  am  right. 

Take  a  hypothetical  country.  The 
amendment  provides  that  if  a  country 
has  a  government  that  has  been  demo- 
cratically elected — or.  as  we  speak  of  it, 
a  constitutional  form  of  government — 


and  that  government  is  overthrown  by 
force,  be  it  a  Communist  force,  a  military 
force,  or  a  military  junta — we  stop  the 
aid. 

The  amendment  does  not  read  "until 
it  restores  the  government  it  overthrew." 
It  does  not  require  this,  although  one 
would  hope  that  the  facts  in  a  given  situ- 
ation would  justify  that.  It  does  provide 
that  we  will  not  give  them  aid  if  they 
overthrow  a  democratic  form  of  govern- 
ment. It  means  that  they  must  return 
to  constitutionalism.  We  ought  to  square 
our  practices  with  our  representations 
about  trying  to  support  freedom  around 
the  world.  We  ought  to  stop  encourag- 
ing outlaws  and  military  jimtas  around 
the  world  from  destroying  constitutional 
government,  believing  that  if  they  do  it, 
they  have  nothing  to  lose.  They  believe 
that  after  a  little  while  the  United  States 
will  come  along,  pour  millions  of  dollars 
into  their  country,  and  help  them  en- 
trench themselves  in  a  position  of  domi- 
nation over  their  people  and  thus  keep 
down  freedom. 

I  am  perfectly  willing  to  talk  about 
specific  cases.  If  my  amendment  had 
been  the  law  of  the  land  at  the  time  of 
the  junta  in  the  Dominican  Republic, 
under  the  Bosch  regime,  we  would  not 
only  have  stopped  aid — and  we  stopped 
it  for  awhile — but  we  would  have  stopped 
it  until  constitutionalism  was  returned  to 
the  Dominican  Republic. 

My  amendment  would  not  require  the 
reinstatement  of  Mr.  Bosch.  After  the 
junta,  he  left  the  country.  It  is  true 
that  he  was  taken  out  of  the  country. 
He  went  to  Puerto  Rico.  But,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, the  country  had  a  constitution. 
The  constitution  called  for  succession. 
The  constitution  called  for  the  exercise 
of  rights  and  prerogative  on  the  part  of 
the  parliament.  The  constitution  called 
for  self-government  on  the  part  of  the 
people.  That  was  what  was  destroyed. 
The  junta  not  only  overthrew  a  president 
by  force,  but  destroyed  constitutionalism 
In  the  BMiinican  Republic.  Do  not  be 
fooled  ^Qihe  facade  they  set  up.  They 
set  up  a^-called  civilian  council  or  com- 
mission under  the  complete  domination 
and  control  of  the  military. 

I  hold  no  brief  for  Bosch.  I  am  not 
qualified  to  pass  judgment  on  whether 
he  was  a  good  President  or  a  bad  Presi- 
dent. That  is  an  internal  governmental 
problem  for  the  people  of  the  Dominican 
Republic  who  live  under  an  alleged  sys- 
tem of  self-government.  I  do  hold  a 
brief  for  our  supporting  the  application 
of  the  constitutional  system,  and  oppos- 
ing the  overthrow  of  a  constitutional 
system. 

Their  constitutional  system  was  like 
ours.  It  provides  for  various  checks, 
various  rights  in  the  people  to  determine 
what  their  own  form  of  government 
should  be.  That  was  destroyed.  People 
became  victimized  by  a  junta. 

The  facade  that  was  set  up.  the  so- 
called  civilian  council  not  having  U.S. 
recognition,  continued  to  cause  embar- 
rassment. It  produced  an  interesting 
set  of  fewJts  prior  to  final  recognition  by 
the  United  States  of  the  military  junta. 

We  were  told  in  the  Cabinet  Room  by 
the  then  Acting  Secretary  of  State,  Mr. 
Ball — and  there  are  men  that  are  within 


the  sound  of  my  voice  who  heard  it — 
that  the  State  Department  had  decided 
that  we  ought  to  recognize  the  tyran- 
nical military  junta  of  the  Dominican 
Republic,  because  that  junta  was  about 
to  stage  a  second  coup  and  was  going  to 
stage  the  .second  coup  out  of  resentment 
over  the  fact  that  the  civilian  council 
had  not  been  able  to  deliver  U.S.  recog- 
nition, and  that  the  second  coup  would 
be  bloodier  than  the  first. 

I  was  shocked.  In  my  judgment,  we 
should  have  continued  to  refuse  to  rec- 
ognize the  military  junta  of  the  Domin- 
ican Republic  until  it  established 
constitutionalism  in  the  Dominican  Re- 
public. By  recognizing  it  we  have  given 
encouragement  to  outlaw  forces  in  Latin 
America  that  will  not  forget  that  prece- 
dent. 

At  the  time  I  received  some  criticism 
when  I  made  the  statement  to  the  effect 
that  recognition  of  the  Dominican  Re- 
public means  that  when  the  chips  are 
down  the  United  States  cannot  be 
counted  upon  to  support  freedom  in  Latin 
America.  So  we  cannot.  Our  record 
shows  time  and  time  again  that  we  can- 
not be  counted  upon. 

Mr.  President,  in  my  judgment  the 
record  of  the  United  States  in  Latin 
America  on  this  point  is  deplorable,  and 
to  our  shame.  We  ought  to  take  the 
position,  and  stand  by  it,  that  if  a  mili- 
tary junta  overthrows  a  freely  elected 
constitutional  government,  we  will  not 
support  that  military  junta. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  for  a  question? 
Mr.  MORSE.  I  am  delighted. 
Mr.  LAUSCHE.  If  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  Oregon  were  adopted, 
would  it  deny  us  the  right  to  give  aid  to 
Brazil,  which  threw  out  Goulart  because 
of  the  suspicion  and  the  supporting  evi- 
dence, that  he  was  tolerating  the  sug- 
gestion and  was  likely  to  convert  the 
Brazilian  Government  into  a  Communist 
form  of  government? 

Mr.  MORSE.  The  answer  is  "No" ;  and 
I  shall  cover  Brazil  before  I  finish  my 
remarks. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  However,  the  amend- 
ment would  cover  the  Dominican  Repub- 
lic, where  Bosch  was  eliminated? 

Mr.  MORSE.  If  the  Senator  will  per- 
mit me  to  finish  my  statement,  I  shall 
cover  both  the  Dominican  Republic  and 
Honduras. 

Mr .  LAUSCHE.  And  Ecuador  ? 
Mr.  MORSE.  The  amendment  would 
have  covered  Ecuador  at  the  time,  but 
the  amendment  would  not  be  retroactive. 
I  wish  we  could  make  it  such,  but  I  do 
not  think  it  would  be  fair  and  proper  to 
make  it  retroactive.  The  amendment 
would  establish  the  policy  from  now  on. 
Mr.  LAUSCHE.  That  policy  would  be 
such  that  although  the  incumbent  gov- 
ernment might  have  all  of  the  attributes 
of  wanting  to  aline  itself  with  Red  Rus- 
sia and  against  the  United  States,  if  a 
military  coup  were  achieved  which  would 
change  the  course  of  that  government, 
we  would  not  give  aid  to  the  substituted 
government. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  still  believe  in  the 
rights  of  the  people.  I  believe  in  the 
rights  of  the  people.  That  is  for  the 
people  to  determine  under  constitutional 
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government.  ThQre  is  nothing  m  my 
amendment  that  roquires  us  to  tfive  aid 
to  a  constitutional  tnovernment  just  be- 
cause it  is  constitutional  The  best  way 
Ui  deal  with  the  type  of  problem  which 
the  Senator  from  Oiiio  has  in  mind  Is  to 
.■>top  supportms  m;litary  dictatorships. 
Communism  makts  more  progress  under 
those  regimes  than  it  does  under  con- 
stitutional regime*,  as  we  should  have 
learned  from  Cuba, 

I  believe  that  wa  ri)iade  a  grtat  mistake 
m  the  Dominican  Kepublic.  But  I  wish 
to  stress  the  fact  liuit  my  cimenriment 
would  not  bo  retroactive. 

We  have  reco^'nMeJ  the  Dummican 
Republic.  I  hope  tliat  democrauc  forces 
m  the  Dominican  Republic  will  be 
able  to  persuade  ti;>Lt  uiua  tliat  m  the 
lorif,'  pull,  it  is  m  th.'  interest  of  the 
EKjminican  Republic  to  have  elections 
and  to  return  to  a  constitutional  form  of 
government. 

Some  may  be  ^uipnsed  to  hear  me 
make  this  statemijnt.  There  are  a  few 
ietuiers  in  the  Dominican  Republic  who 
nave  been  caught  lip  in  this  mess,  lead- 
ers who  would  that  they  were  out  of  it, 
but  feel  that  their  best  service  to  the 
Dominican  Republic  is  to  continue  to  do 
what  they  can  to  b«  mu:  about  a  day  when 
con.-;titutionalism  can  be  reestablished. 
These  men  are  democrats  at  heart,  nu-n 
uho  believe  in  self-i^uvernment,  men  wiio 
are  willing  to  make  great  sacrifices  and 
did  make  great  saciiiices  economically, 
and  were  willing  to  ."sacrifice  their  lives. 
if  necessary,  to  crverthrow  Trujillo.  I 
have  great  admiration  for  them.  They 
are  working  within  the  junta  govern- 
ment now.  I  have  ^u-eat  hopes  that  in 
the  not  too  distant  future — 2  or  3 
years  from  now,  and  I  hope  sooner — 
through  their  influence  and  that  of 
many  others  in  the  Dominican  Republic 
there  would  be  a  return  to  cunstiiution- 
alism  in  the  Dominican  Republic.  But 
I  could  not  say  tonight  that  there  is  any 
reason  to  have  assurance  of  it  or  any 
reason  to  finance  the  junta  in  the  mean- 
time. 

The  hands  of  those  men  would  have 
been  greatly  strengthened  if  my  amend- 
ment had  been  the  law  (if  the  larid  a' 
the  time  of  the  revolt,  for  I  know  what 
they  say  privately,  Bosch  never  would 
have  been  returned.  The  Senate  did  not 
find  the  Senator  from  Oregon  taking  the 
position  that  he  should  be  returned.  The 
Senate  found  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
taking  the  position  that  the  next  in  line 
under  that  Constitution  should  be  vested 
with  the  powers  of  the  President  to  move 
on  from  them.  I  took  the  position  that 
it  was  up  to  the  people  of  the  Dominican 
Republic  to  determine  whether  or  not  he 
should  be  returned. 

An  attempt  was  nxade  at  the  time  to 
get  me  to  take  the  position  that  Bosch 
must  be  returned.  I  said  constitutional- 
ism should  be  returned.  And  so  It 
should.  I  do  not  believe  we  should  have 
been  a  party  to  giving  support  to  the 
junta. 

In  the  Dominican  Republic  the  issue 
was  that  the  military  m  that  country 
should  be  brought  under  the  control  of 
the  civilian  government  What  is  so 
bad  about  that?  We  like  to  say  that 
that  is  one  of  the  safeguards  of  .Ameri- 


can freedom,  We  like  to  tell  the  world 
that  in  the  United  States  the  civilian 
i,'overnment  is  in  control  of  the  military. 
a;id  the  military  takes  its  orders  from 
the  civilian  povernment.  Bosch  was 
proposing  a  policy  of  the  Dominican 
Government  wliereby  the  military  gov- 
ernment would  be  brought  under  con- 
trol of  the  exeoMtlve  and  the  congre.ss. 
The  military  saw  the  handwriting  on  the 
wall.  I  am  not  .saying  on  the  floor  of 
the  Senate  tonight  that  that  was  the 
only  i.'i.sue.  but  I  wcjuid  .say  that  it  was 
one  of  the  most  dominant  .ssues  that  led 
to  the  overthrow  of  constitutionalism  in 
the  Dominican  Republic. 

The  military  wou'd  have  none  of  it. 
Rather  than  haie  any  f)f  It,  they  tore 
down  the  citadel  of  constitutionalism 
and  desecrated  self-Rovemment  in  the 
D<iminican  Republic.  And  wo  supported 
It  with  sub.sequent  recot:nition,  and  now 
with  a  resumption  of  aid.  That  is  it. 
All  we  can  do  now  is  wait  for  the  people 
of  the  Dominican  Republic  ultimately 
to  make  the  final  decision.  I  hope  it  can 
be  done  peacefully.  I  hope  it  can  be 
done  by  recognition  on  the  part  of  all. 
including  the  type  of  leaders  I  have  re- 
ferred to,  v^ho  were  tauj^ht  up  in  this 
situation,  who  found  themselves  very 
much  in  opF>ositi()n  to  some  of  the  exec- 
utive policies  of  Bo.sch.  of  the  need  to 
reestablish  constitutionalism  and  self- 
:overnment  there. 

Now  a  word  about  Honduras.  The 
amendment  would  apply  to  countries  in 
the  future  that  made  the  same  tyiio  of 
mistake  in  overthrowing  constitutional- 
ism as  in  Honduras  Of  course,  it  would 
not  be  retroactive.  The  Honduras  .sit- 
uation. I  think,  is  to  our  national  shame, 
so  far  as  recognition  is  concerned  It 
was  only  a  short  time  before  a  presiden- 
tial election  In  Honduras  The  campaign 
was  on. 

The  briefing  before  my  committet- — 
and  I  know  of  no  one  who  challenges  this 
statement — was  to  the  eflfct  that  there 
was  a  rather  close  race  for  the  Presi- 
dency The  candidate  for  the  Presidency, 
who.  it  was  taken  for  granted,  was  going 
to  win.  also  took  the  position  that  the 
militan>'  should  be  subject  to  the  control 
of  the  civilian  government,  and  favored 
a  constitutional  amendment  to  that 
effect  That  was  unacceptable  to  the 
military,  and  it  overthrew  the  Govern- 
ment, and  we  recognized  It  We  recog- 
nized it  the  same  day  we  recognized  the 
Dominican  Republic  It  shocked  many 
of  our  friends  in  Latin  America.  We 
ou^'ht  to  stop  this 

The  same  would  have  applied  years  ago 
to  Ecuador  It  would  have  applied  to 
Peru,  although,  in  fact,  we  did  not  re- 
.-^ume  aid  to  Peru  until  the  junta  restored 
the  country  to  constitutionalism  It 
would  have  applied  to  every  area  where 
constitutional  government  wivs  over- 
thrown by  military  force 

Now  let  us  take  tiie  situation  of  Brazil. 
to  which  the  Senator  from  Ohio  I  Mr 
LauscheI  referred.  The  constitutional 
pii>oe.s.ses  were  followed  in  Brazil.  Many 
people  mi.s.-.  this  point.  There  wa.s  agita- 
tion against  Goulart  The  Governor  at 
Sao  Paulo  and  the  Governors  In  some 
other  States  were  calling  for  git  at 
chan:tes  In  their  form  of  government. 
They  became  convinced,  as  I  was  con- 


vmceti,  that  Goulart  was  really  an  ally  of 
the  Communists.  A  revolt  took  place 
but  constitutional  processes  were  never 
abandoned  m  Brazil.  Do  not  forget  that 
when  Goulart  fled  the  country,  he  ab- 
dicated the  Presidency,  as  provided  by 
Brazilian  law,  for  he  had  no  consent  to 
fiep  the  country.  In  Brazil,  like  other 
Latin  American  countries — .Me.xico  being 
another.  I  recaU  olThand — if  a  President 
leaves  the  country  without  the  approval 
of  the  country's  Parliament,  he  has  ab- 
dicated his  oflice,  and  he  is  no  longer 
President. 

What  happened  after  Goulart  abdi- 
cated? Tlie  Vice  Pre.'-ident  v.  as  the  next 
in  line,  under  the  Constitution,  to  take 
office.  The  Constitution  provides,  in  a 
situation  such  as  that,  for  the  successor 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  will 
tlip  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MORSE      I  yield. 

Mr.  LAUSCH^..  How  close  to  the  tail 
of  Goulart  u  a.s  the  army  when  he  fled? 

Mr.  MORSE.  There  is  no  question 
that  a  revolution  was  in  i)rocess,  but  that 
1  evolution  did  not  mean  that  the  consti- 
tutional proce.<^ses  were  roing  to  come  to 
an  end.  The  Senator  is  jumping  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  Brazilian  situation 
would  have  been  the  same  as  the  Domin- 
ican Republic  situation.  Not  at  all. 
The  head  of  llie  army  wa^  not  for  over- 
throwing the  Constitution.  The  head  of 
the  army  was  pointiiit^  out.  supported  by 
the  Governors  of  the  several  states,  and 
the  Parliament,  that  it  had  a  constitu- 
tional government,  and  that  the  proc- 
esses under  the  Constitution  v. ere  used 
to  take  care  of  the  situation. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  further  " 

Mr   MORSE.     Certainly. 

Mr  LAUSCHE.  The  Senator  from 
Oregon  astonishes  nif'  with  the  depth  of 
his  knowledge  in  these  different  situa- 
tions He  has  discussed  the  Dominican 
Republic.  Honduras.  Brazil,  FIcuador.  and 
Peru  I  compliment  him  for  li.s  knowl- 
edL-e 

Mr  MORSE.  I  thank  the  Senator, 
but  I  have  no  deptli  of  knowled^ie  at  all 

Mr,  LAUSCHE  But  I  do  not  aizree 
with  the  principle  he  enunciates. 

Mr,  MORSE.  I  thank  the  Senator  for 
the  compliment,  but  I  am  saddened  by 
his  last  statement,  because  of  the  bril- 
liant mind  the  Senator  from  Ohio  has. 
Being  the  thinker  he  is.  he  ought  to  know 
that  we  cannot  .ul.^tify.  before  the  eyes  of 
the  world,  supporting'  tyranny  by  over- 
throwing constitutional  government  I 
do  not  believe  that  Is  really  the  time 
thought  of  the  Senator  from  Ohio,  and  I 
believe  that  if  he  took  the  time  to  sit 
down  and  contemplate  the  premise  on 
which  he  has  ba.sed  his  conclusioii,  he 
Would  aaree  He  is  one  of  the  soiinde.st 
constitut.onalists  m  this  body.  I  do  imt 
know  why  he  is  walking  out  on  his  own 
l)hilosophy. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Nor  do  I  subscril)e  to 
the  proposition  that  we  should  reject 
governments  that  overthrow  Communist 
governments  that  are  oriented  to  Moscow 
and  that  are  favorable  to  us 

Mr.  MORSE  The  Senator  does  not 
have  any  faith  in  the  people  of  those 
countries  He  assumes  that  all  the  i)eo- 
ple    are    for   those    governments.      Give 
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them  an  opportunity  to  work  theii*  will 
under  their  constitutions. 

Mr  LM'SCHE.  If  v.  e  reject  their  acts 
in' overthrowing  governments  that  are 
oriented  toward  Mo.-^cow.  we  in  effect  tell 
those  people  that  we  are  not  in  agree- 
ment with  what  they  have  done.  That  is 
the  asiicct  that  causes  me  to  disagree 
most  vigorously  with  the  Senator  from 

ore  "on 

Mr  iMORSE.  The  Senator  may  dis- 
agree, but  he  should  stop  rejecting  the 
will  of  the  people  and  should  give  the 
pwple  of  the  country  involved  an  oppor- 
tunitv  to  work  their  will  under  their  con- 
stitution, and  should  not  let  the  military 
supplant  the  will  of  the  people  or  not 
five  the  people  an  opportunity  to  work 
thc'.r  will.  That  is  what  the  Senator  is 
proposing. 

The  Brazil  situation  is  interesting  be- 
c:iu.-e  in  Brazil  there  was  the  applica- 
\wn  f  'I'f  poinilar  will  within  the  frame- 
■.vi'rk  of  the  constitution, 

M:  L.-\rsCHE.  Except  that  Goulart 
fled  because,  as  'At>  know,  the  military 
were  following  him  so  closely  that  he  did 
not  dare  stay  in  Brazil.  Otlierwise.  what 
would  have  happened  to  him':' 

Mr.  MORSE.  He  would  clearly  have 
been  pu,  under  impeachment  and  been 
put  away  by  the  Cons-rcss  of  that  countiT- 
Read  .he  power  ot  the  Parliament  of 
Brazil  with  regard  to  what  we  would  call 
in  this  country  impeaciiment.  He  would 
have  been  put  out  of  office.  He  .should 
have  been  put  out  of  oflice.  When  he 
k-ft  the  country  and  abdicated,  the  next 
man  in  line  to  succeed  in  the  Presidency 
w;is  put  in  oflice.  until  the  next  constitu- 
tional step  could  be  worked  out.  What 
happened  m  Brazil  is  no  precedent  for 
the  very  un.sound  d)ctrine  the  Senator 
has  expressed  on  tlie  fio^ir  in  support  of 
militarism  ai^amst  the  exercise  of  the 
will  of  the  people  oecause  there  was  one 
bad  actor  who  was  a  Communist. 

Mr    LAUSCHE.     That   is  not   what  I 
said. 
Mr  MORSE.    That  is  what  it  adds  up 

to. 

Mr  LAUSCHE.  The  fact  is  that  when 
the  Communists  take  control,  the  rights 
of  the  people  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
has  described  never  are  given  execution 
or  application.  Goulart  and  his  follow- 
ers m  Brazil  would  never  have  given 
those  who  argued  with  them  the  ability 
to  state  their  views. 

Mr.  MORSE.  That  is  an  unsupport- 
able  conclusion  on  the  part  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Ohio,  because  the  Congress 
never  had  a  chance  to  work.  Goulart 
himself,  after  the  revolution  started,  did 
It.  He  would  have  been  subject  to  what 
under  our  constitutional  procedure  is 
called  impeachment.  I  do  not  think 
there  is  anv  question  about  it. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Will  the  Senator 
point  out  to  me  one  instance  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  past  '20  years  in  which  what 
the  Senator  optimistically  describes 
would  have  happened  has  happened? 

Mr.  MORSE.    Mexico. 

Mr.  IJ^USCHE.  That  Is  one.  What 
about  the  other  nations?  "What  about 
Cuba?  What  about  the  other  nations  in 
which  revolutions  have  taken  place? 

Mr  MORSE.  Let  me  say  about  Cuba 
that  if  we  had  not  supported  a  Fascist 


dictatorship  for  years  in  Cuba  I  do  not 
believe  Castro  would  have  come  to  power. 
Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Our  weakness  was 
that  when  Castro  came  to  power  we  rec- 
ognized him,  knowing  that  he  was  a 
Communist. 

Mr.   MORSE.     I   did   not  do   so.     I 
raised  a  lone  voice  against  Castro,  when 
many  Senators  were  trying  to  tell  the 
country  what  a  great  democrat  he  was. 
Let  Senators  read  the  Record.     It  was 
perfectly  obvious  to  me  from  the  begin- 
ning that  we  were  dealing  with  another 
type  of  dictator,  who  should  not  have  had 
any  support  from  us.    Castro  received  a 
great    deal    of    support    in    the    United 
States  that  he  never  should  have  had. 
Mr.  LAUSCHE.     I  knew  that  we  were 
dealing  with  a  dictator  when  he  decided 
to  hold  a  circus  trial  in  a  l^ippodrome 
and  put  to  death  500  people.     I  recall 
that   the  Senator  from   Oregon   voiced 
those  thoughts  at  that  time. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  have  been  completely 
consistent  in  my  position  on  this  issue. 
I  shall  be  consistent  now. 

We  should  not  follow  a  course  of 
action  that  gives  support  to  the  over- 
throw of  the  will  of  the  people.  We 
should  make  perfectly  clear  that  our 
foreign  aid  will  go  to  countries  which 
support  lawful  governments,  and  that  if 
a  self-governing  country  has  been  over- 
thrown, irrespective  of  the  fact  that  a 
bad  actor  got  into  the  Presidency,  if  the 
Constitution  covers  that  .situation,  we 
should  make  clear  that  he  must  oe  gotten 
rid  of  by  constitutional  processes,  and 
that  we  will  not  support  a  military  dic- 
tatorship which  is  the  result  of  the  over- 
throw of  self-government. 

That  is  the  burden  of  my  argument. 
I  wish  to  finish  what  I  started  to  say 
about  Brazil.     In  Brazil,   the  constitu- 
tional   processes    were    followed.     If    I 
were  a  Brazilian.  I  would  hold  no  brief 
for   the   mistakes    that   were   made    in- 
ternally  in   carrying    out   their   policies 
since  they  elect-ed  their  new  President. 
However,  that   is  their  risht.     Tonight 
no  Senator  can  cite  Brazil  as  an  example 
of  a  military  dictatorship,  because  it  is 
not.     Self-government  on  the  part  of  the 
Brazilian   people   continues  to  proceed. 
If  anyone  thinks  not.  let  him  look  at 
what  is  happening  in  Brazil  with  respect 
to   an   exchange   of   points   of   view   in 
Parliament,  in  the  press,  and  in  many 
sources  and  forces  of  public  opinion. 

My  amendment  is  one  of  the  great 
protectors  that  can  be  offered  to  our 
democratic  friends  in  Latin  America. 

If  Senators  will  talk  with  the  leaders 
of  that  Government,  they  will  find  that 
they  are  enthusiastic  for  the  position 
that  I  have  taken.  I  am  somewhat  em- 
barrassed to  make  this  personal  refer- 
ence but  when  the  recent  conference  of 
Latin  American  foreign  minist.ers  was 
held  in  the  Pan  American  Building,  the 
foreign  ministers  of  six  countries  talked 
with  me  about  the  proposal  which  I  am 
making  tonight.  They  told  me  this  was 
the  most  important  thing  I  could  do  to 
strengthen  and  support  the  objective  of 
the  Alliance  for  Progress. 

Their  interest  and  encouragement  is 
the  reason  I  am  offering  this  amendment. 
They  know  that  too  much  of  the  Ameri- 
can interest  in  Latin  American  aid  stems 


from  fear  of  communism  and  not  from 
support  of  freedom.  That  knowledge 
throughout  Latin  America  is  one  of  the 
great  weaknesses  of  the  program. 

The  amendment  would  teach  a  great 
lesson  throughout  the  Western  Hemi- 
sphere, and  would  give  great  strength  to 
the  cause  of  freedom  and  constitutional 
government  in  Latin  America.  It  would 
certainly  be  a  discouragement  to  poten- 
tial military  juntas,  if  it  were  made  a 
part  of  the  foreign  aid  law. 

•Mr.  FUI3RIGHT.  Mr.  President.  I 
hope  the  Senate  will  not  accept  the  pend- 
ing amendment.  It  was  voted  on  last 
year  and  rejected  by  the  Senate. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  Senator  from  Ore- 
gon. 

The  yeas  and  nays  have  been  ordered, 
and  the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 
The  Chief  Clerk  called  the  roll. 
Mr.   HUMPHREY.     I   announce   that 
the  Senator  from  Nevada  [Mr.  Bible], 
the  Senator  from  Virginia  (Mr.  Byrd], 
the  Senator  from.  Idaho  IMr.  Church], 
the  Senator  from  Mississippi  [Mr.  East- 
land!  ,  the  Senator  from  Tennessee  [Mr. 
Gore],  the  Senator  from  Arizona   [Mr. 
H.-WDENl.    the    Senator   from    Alabama 
!Mr  Hill],  the  Senator  from  Washing- 
ton   [Mr.   Jackson],   the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  [Mr.  Long],  the  Senator  from 
Utah    [Mr.    Moss],    the    Senator    from 
Maine  [Mr.  Muskie],  the  Senator  from 
W^isconsin    I  Mr.    Nelson],   the    Senator 
from  Oregon  i  Mrs.  NeubergepJ  .  the  Sen- 
ator from  Virginia  [Mr.  Robertson!  ,  and 
the  Senator  from  Mississippi  [Mr.  Sten- 
Nisl  are  absent  on  official  business. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Nevada  [Mr.  Cannon],  the  Senator  from 
Pennsvlvania  'Mr.  Clark],  the  Senator 
from  Oklahoma  [Mr.  EdmondsonI,  the 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  [Mr.  Mc- 
GovERNl.  and  the  Senator  from  New 
Jersey  [Mr.  Williams!  are  necessarily 
absent. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  New  Mexico  [Mr.  Anderson]  and 
the  Senator  from  Massachusetts  ]Mr. 
Kennedy!  are  absent  because  of  illness. 
On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Vir- 
ginia (Mr.  Byrd]  is  paired  with  the  Sen- 
ator from  Louisiana  [Mr.  Long]. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Virginia  would  vote  "yea"  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  Louisiana  would  vote  "nay." 

On  this  vote  the  Senator  from  Virginia 
[Mr.  Robertson]  is  paired  with  the  Sen- 
ator from  "W^ashington  [Mr.  Jackson]. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Virginia  would  vote  "yea"  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Washington  would  vote  "nay." 
I  further  announce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvama 
I  Mr.  Clark]  and  the  Senator  from  New 
Jersey  [Mr.  Willi.^ms]  would  each  vote 

"nay." 

Mr  KUCHEL.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Nebraska  [Mr.  Hruska], 
the  Senator  from  Kansas  [Mr.  Pearson], 
and  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr. 
Scott]  are  necessarily  absent. 

The  Senator  from  New  York  [Mr. 
Javits]   is  absent  on  official  business. 

The  Senator  from  Arizona  [Mr.  Gold- 
water],  the  Senator  from  Iowa  [Mr. 
HicKENLOOPER],  and  the  Senator  from 
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Massachusetts    [Mr     Saltdnstall  I    are 
detained  on  ofBcial  business. 

If  present  and  voiinK,  the  Seiuuor 
from  Nebraska  [Mr.  Hki-skaI,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Massachu.setts  I  Mr.  Salton- 
stall],  and  the  Senator  from  Pennsyl- 
vania [Mr.  Scott  1  would  each  vote 
"nay."' 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  I'J. 
nays  59,  as  follows : 

I  No.  531  Leg  | 
YEAS— 12 


AJlott 

Ervm 

.Morse 

Bartlett 

CJruei'.in^ 

Pro.xmlre 

Carlson 

Johnsldii 

Simpson 

Cotton 

Jordan   N 

C          Young.  Ohio 

NAYS- 

-  59 

Aiken 

Holland 

Mundt 

Bayh 

Humphre' 

y            Piv.^tore 

Bea:i 

Inouv« 

Pell 

FU'iiiiett 

Jordan.  IC 

laho      Pronty 

Bok^Ks 

Keatlnt; 

Rand.)lpli 

Brewster 

Kuchel 

Riblcofl 

Burdick 

Lau.s<  lie 

Ru.ssell 

Byrd   W.  Va. 

LoiiK,  Mo 

Salinger 

C  ase 

MaKnitSdl 

1            Smathers 

C'loper 

.M.iris{U';tl 

Smith 

("■irtls 

McCarthy 

sparkman 

Dirlcsen 

McCleU.ii 

Symiu.;ton 

r>oclcl 

MrOea 

Talniac!L:e 

LX)mjnlck 

Mrlntyre 

Thurmoi.'i 

r><rj^':a.s 

M.N.iir.  ir 

I            Tower 

E  lender 

Mecht^^. 

W.ilters 

KjIK 

.Me'fMll 

WlUlam.s.  Del 

Fulbr'.Kht 

MiUcr 

Yarboroii:;!! 

Hart 

Mon.-ui'-y 

YMiini;,  N   Dak 

Hartke 

Morto;i 

NOT  VOTI 

NG— 29 

Anderson 

H  lyderi 

Muskle 

Bible 

Hickct»la<} 

per       N  "Ison 

ByrU.  Va. 

Hill 

Neiitaerger 

C'a:.!ion 

Hrusk* 

Pearson 

fi.'jrch 

Jaf  k->ini 

Robertson 

c:,.TK 

JilVlt.S 

Saltonstall 

firt.sthii.d 

Kennerly 

Scott 

Ed:r.'.;.(lson 

Lon:,',  L;i 

Stennls 

tx   .il'.v  iter 

-McG-T-'C 

Wii'iam.s   NJ 

Oure 

Moss 

So  Mr.  Morse's  amendment  was  re- 
jectf'd. 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Mr.  President,  after 
consultation  with  the  majority  leader.  I 
call  up  my  amendment  No.  1175  and  ask 
that  it  be  made  the  pendin^:  business 
when  debate  is  resairaed  on  the  forelen 
aid  bill  tomorrow  morning,  after  the 
antipoverty  legislation  lias  been  dis- 
posed of. 

The  PRESIDING  OP^FICER.  The 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Alaska 
will  be  stated  for  the  information  of  the 
Senate. 

Mr.  GRUENING,  Mr  President  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  reading  of 
the  amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered;  and  the 
amendment  will  be  printecf  in  the  Rec- 
ord at  this  point. 

The  amendment  offered  by  Mr  Grue- 
NiNG  is  as  follows: 

Amendment  No    1175 

On  page  1.  between  hues  6  and  7,  insert 
the  following: 

"TrrLE    I-  DCVEL'ir.MF.NT    Iri\N    rt'ND 

•■Sec.  101.  Section  20lidi  u'  the  Foreign 
A.s.sl.'^'.ance  Act  of  1961.  as  amended,  which 
relates  to  the  Development  Loan  Fund,  Is 
amended  to  read  &s  follows 

'■  d)  Funds  made  available  for  this  title 
.shall  not  be  loaned  or  reloened  at  rates  of 
Interest  excessive  or  unreiisonab'.e  for  the 
borrower  and  in  no  svent  shall  such  funds 
(except  funds  loaned  under  .section  205  and 
fund.s  which,  prior  to  the  date  of  enactment 
of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1964.  were 


.III'..  >rUeU  or  conimltteU  to  be  Imined  uixm 
terms  which  do  nut  meet  the  minimum  terms 
.set  lorth  herein  I  be  loaned  at  u  rate  of  In- 
terest of  less  than  the  rate  arrived  at  by 
adding  one-quarter  of  1  per  centum  per  an- 
num to  the  rate  which  the  Secretary  of  the 
TTc.isury  determines  to  be  equal  to  the  aver- 
ag«  annual  Interest  rate  on  all  Interesl- 
h.  aring  obligations  of  the  United  States  then 
:  >r:iUng  a  part  of  the  public  debt  as  com- 
puted at  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year  next  pre- 
ceding the  dale  the  application  for  the  loan 
Is  Approveu  and  by  adjusting  the  result  so 
obtained  to  the  nearest  one-eighth  of  1  per 
centum."  " 

Redesignate  the  succeeding  sections  under 
part  I,  av.c<  rd!!'g!y 


TRIBUTE  TO  MRS    CLAIR  ENGLE 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  Mr  President, 
last  year,  on  Au>r-'U:.t  14,  in  Doctor.s  Hos- 
pital in  Washiimton.  Mrs.  Clair  Engle, 
my  wife,  and  I  were  in  attendance  cm  our 
late,  yreat  colleague,  •'^•Miator  Clair  F^ingle. 
He  was  one  of  the  bravest  and  finest 
men  I  ever  knew. 

He  was  a  great  athlete,  an  active,  vli^- 
orous  young  man  of  fy2. 

That  nit,'ht  of  August  14  last  year,  he 
was  wheeled  into  the  operating  room  ac- 
companitd  by  his  wife  Lucretia  on  one 
side  and  myself  on  the  other,  where  he 
underwent  the  fir>t  of  two  operations  for 
brain  suruer>'. 

Throughout  the  period  following  that 
time.  I  met  with  his  wife  lucretia  on 
many  occasions  at  Doctors  Hospital,  and 
again  at  the  Naval  Hospital  in  Bethesda. 
The  Engle  home  is  located  near  Capi- 
tol Hill,  and  on  her  way  home  from  the 
hospital  in  Bethpsda  late  at  nipht.  Mrs. 
Engle  would  frequently  stop  at  my  home. 
My  wife  and  I  would  insist  on  her  re- 
mainlni,'  with  us  rather  than  continuing 
alone  to  Capitol  Hill 

Mr.  President.  Mrs.  Engle  is  a  very 
creat  lady 

In  today's  Washin<.;ton  Evening  Star 
there  is  published  an  article  written  by 
William  S  White,  entitled  "A  Tribute  to 
Mrs   Clair  Encle  " 

I  have  personal  knowledge  that  the 
statcmi  nts  made  by  this  respected  and 
nationally  known  columnist  are  factually 
correct — as  everyone  knows 

I  have  personal  knowledge  of  the  fact 
that  mv  colleague  and  friend  Clair  Engle, 
with  whom  I  vacationed  over  the  Christ- 
mas weekend  in  1962  and  New  Years 
wpf^kend  of  1963  was  a  great  athlete,  a 
man  of  the  utmost  vigor,  who  could  run 
for  9  mles  in  the  sand,  when  I  would 
give  out  at  the  end  of  a  third  that  dis- 
tance 

Yet  he  was  stricken  fatally — we  who 
loved  him  knew:  but  he  felt  that  he  was 
going  to  recover  He  had  confidence 
that  he  would  recover  and  would  be  able 
to  run  for  reelection  as  a  Senator  from 
the  State  of  California 

While  Clair  F:n:-U>  was  in  the  hospital 
many  people  misunderstood  the  situa- 
tio.'i  This  tribute  to  Mrs  Clair  Eiiple 
written  by  William  S  White  is  factually 
correct,  becau.se  I  can  attest  to  even,' 
word  in  every  lint'  of  it  from  my  personal 
knowledge  and  I  hope  it  will  clear  up 
.s<ime  misunderstanding 

Mr  Presidei^t.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
.sent  to  have  the  article  prlntt-d  m  the 
Record. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  m  the  Record 
as  follows: 

A  iRiBtTE  TO  Mrs  Cl.mr  Engi.e 
(By  William  S.  White  i 
The  feeling  that  politicians  are  not  really 
people  and  that  they  can  In  no  circumstance 
deserve  pity  Is  .so  deeply  embedded  a.s  perhaps 
never  to  be  dislodged  by  a  more  humane 
view 

The  general  attitude  is  an  over.sinip:iftta- 
tlon  of  Harry  Truman's  wry  ubscrvatlun:  "If 
you  can't  st.ind  the  heat,  get  out  of  the 
kitchen."  Mr,  Truman  did  not  mean  that 
politicians  did  not  bleed  like  other  men  when 
wounded.  He  only  meant  that  those  who 
dish  It  out  sh(juld  be  ready  to  take  It.  He 
did  not  Intend  to  promote  the  Idea— thuugh 
he  h;is  doiie  it — that  In  politics  anything 
sliould  go:  anything  at  all 

Even  so  American  folkUjre  has  commonly 
exempted  the  women  and  children  from  the 
more  pitiless  forms  of  pi.Utlcal  combat.  Just 
as  we  still  don't  believe  that  girls  should 
serve  In  the  Inlaiitry.  Nut  so  In  the  c.ise  of 
Mrs  Lucretia  Engle,  widow  of  Senator  Cl.ilr 
Engle.  of  CaliforiUa.  Since  nob(xly  is  sud- 
denly so  friendless  as  a  man  out  of  power— 
or  a  widow  bereft  of  a  man  who  had  lost 
pi.iwer  before  he  died  —  this  column  is  meant 
to  put  tlie  c;iiie  for  Lucretia  Engle. 

For  many  weeks  her  husband,  Ch.lr  Engle. 
lay  111  In  a  hospital  of  a  br.iln  tumor  and 
for  many  months  thereafter  he  could  only 
hobble  about  his  home,  barely  able  to  speiik. 
before  death  cnme  at  last  to  end  his  agony 
For  all  those  weeks  and  months  he  was 
.sustained  most  of  all  by  Lucretia  Engle  She 
remembered  that  line— '•  •  •  In  sU  kiiess 
and  In  henlth  "  She  was  the  only  "night 
nurs.0"  he  had  In  all  that  hopeless  span  of 
rime  She  was,  In  the  very  nature  of  things, 
the  only  "political  associate"  with  whom  he 
could  be  always  In  touch  and  upon  whom  he 
could  rely  d.iy  and  night  and  in  between 

N>)W  all  during  this  time  until  at  length 
he  withdrew  himself  from  all  politics,  the 
position  was  specially  sensitive.  Since  he 
was  up  for  reelection  in  California  and  since 
carrying  California  was  the  legitimate  con- 
cern f  the  Demcjcratic  Party  and  Its  leaders, 
special  p'oblems  were  created  Aid  all  these 
special  pr  blems  fell  on  the  alrei'dv  des- 
perately tire.,  shoulders  of  I  ucretla  Encle. 

That  s  ime  poMtlclans  In  California  pushed 
her  without  to«i  much  sen.K'.tlvlty  to  get 
Clair  Engle  r.-.t  of  the  race  quickly  wa.-^ 
underst  .ndable.  for  much  Wius  at  stake  But 
that  In  do'ng  so  they  made  no  secret  of 
their  cool  belief  that  he  was  of  course  going 
to  die  at  any  moment  anyhow  was  some- 
thing less  than  understand. ible.  even  in  the 
hard,  tough  trade  of  politics.  And  that  they 
believed,  and  said,  that  It  was  only  the 
".mbltlons"  In  Lticretla  Engle  wliich  kept 
him  from  conveniently  withdrawing  early 
Was   too  much   altogether. 

For  while  the  eveiiiual  Inheritor  of  Clair 
Engle's  n(jminatkin  fir  the  Senate.  Pierri 
Salinger,  dealt  In  tmfalllng  gent'etie.'.s  and 
gallantry  with  I.ucretl.i  En^le.  other  men 
were  quite  unable  to  show  her  either  They 
misled  much  of  the  press  Into  honestly  sup- 
posing that  Lucretia  Engle  was  some  sort 
if  female  Svengall  to  Clair  Engle's  Trilby: 
t  i.it  she  was  moving  him  about  for  her  own 
p'Ule  and  ends 

The  simple  truth  was  plteously  dltTerent. 
l.iKretla  Engle  was  at  every  step  of  the  way 
di-)lng  what  she  thought  Clair  Engle  wanted 
lier  to  do — and  only  that  There  Is.  more- 
over, this  strongly  suggestive  evidence:  If 
Lucretia  Engle  w.us  pushing  Clair  Engle  about 
wltVinut  his  knowledge,  why  did  she  welcome 
and  encourage  others  to  call  and  talk  to 
htm,  rather  than  the  reverse^ 

Her  amb:tlon  was  In  fact  the  ambition  to 
keep  Clair  Engle  alive  and  to  keep  burning 
in    him    some    small    flame    of    hope    for   ft 


.-coverv  and  a  continued  career.  Hope. 
surely,  "is  an  allowable  human  motive,  even 
in  a  man  who  Is  gravely  HI. 

Of  course,  Lucretia  Engle  had  her  doubts 
.-1  along  that  Clair  Engle  could  attempt 
another  campaign.  But,  after  all.  she  could 
hardlv  siiv  to  hlm-wlth  that  wonderful  ob- 
lectiviiv  which  is  so  much  easier  to  main- 
Lin  by  those  who  do  not  love  a  sick  man 
^an  by  those  who  do:  "Look  here.  Clair. 
YOU  win  never  recover:  so  give  up  these,  your 
pmptv  dreams  of  returning  to  the  Senate. 
TOO  much  is  involved  for  you  to  hang  onto 
tbe  pos;<lblUty  of  making  a  race  you  cannot 

^"to  recall  all  this  Is  too  late  to  do  much 
sood  for  Lucretia  Engle.  Yet  It  Is  worth 
nutting  into  the  record  for  two  reasons: 
To  s;ilute  the  decent  humanity  of  Pn»a« 
Salinokr,  whatever  his  shortcomings  other- 
urise  may  be.  And  to  make  us  all  think  a 
bit  upon  the  proposition  that  maybe  even 
politicians -and  politicians'  wives— are  peo- 
ple, too.  
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to  match  the  privilege  and  pure  joy  of 
having  known  Estes  Kefauver,  and  hav- 
ing called  him  friend. 


TRIBUTE  TO  HERBERT  HOOVER  ON 
HIS  90TH  BIRTHDAY  ANNIVERSARY 


ESTES  KEFAUVER 
Mr.  McINTYRE.  Mr.  President,  as  we 
come  to  the  close  of  this  day.  I  would 
just  like  to  say  that  1  year  ago  today, 
with  the  death  of  Estes  Kefauver.  the 
world  suffrred  the  loss  of  an  accom- 
plished statesman.  The  people  of  this 
Nation  lost  a  crusading  and  compassion- 
*ate  champion.  This  body  lost  one  of  its 
most  distinguished  and  able  Members. 
And  I  lost  a  friend. 

The  things  Estes  Kefauver  wanted 
m  K-^t  were  the  tilings  he  fought  hardest 
for^-poace,  the  dignity  of  man.  a  fair 
deal  tor  the  consumer,  and  an  end  to 
s!)ecial  privilege  and  lawlessness.  The 
qualitv  that  disliiiguished  Estes  Kefau- 
ver from  other  men  whose  motives  were 
perhaps  just  as  noble  was  heart.  He  not 
only  believed,  but  he  felt.  He  not  only 
felt,  bu!  he  acted. 

Such  considerations  as  whether  he  was 
in  the  ma,iority  seldom,  if  ever,  occurred 
to  him.  The  strength  of  his  own  convic- 
tions was  enough  to  sustain  him.  even 
when  lie  stood  alone. 

The  world  is  peopled  with  but  a  small 
number  of  leaders  at  any  one  time,  and 
I  believe  our  hope  for  survival  lies  in 
recomiizing  and  paying  heed  to  them. 
Est^^s  Kefauver  was  one  of  these. 

His  attitude  was  sectional  only  so  far 
as  his  great  love  for  his  State  of  Ten- 
nessee and  his  desire  to  make  it  a  better 
place  to  live.  Beyond  that,  he  truly  be- 
longed to  all  the  people. 

Were  it  not  for  Estes  Kefauver,  I 
would  not  be  a  Member  of  this  body  to- 
dav  He  instilled  in  me  the  meaning  and 
importance  of  serving.  All  the  politic^ 
advice  he  gave  me  over  the  years,  boiled 
down  to  something  like  this:  "Get  to 
know  the  people.  Tom.  Find  out  what 
they  want  and  need  and  think  is  right. 
That  way  you'll  never  go  far  wrong." 

In  these  few  thoughts  about  Estes.  I 
am  joined  by  his  colleague.  Senator  Al- 
bert Gore,  who  was  unable  to  be  here 
today. 

As  a  country  lawyer  from  a  small  city 
In  New  Hampshire,  many  unexpected 
honors  have  come  my  way.  not  the  least 
of  which  has  been  to  serve  my  State  and 
Nation  in  this  distinguished  body.  And 
If  good  fortune  continues  to  look  my  way, 
perhaps  additional  honors  shall  come  to 
me  in  the  future.    But  never  shall  I  hope 


Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  today  is 
the  90th  anniversary  of  the  birth  of 
former  President  Herbert  Clark  Hoover. 

Today  he  is  90  years  old. 

I  beUeve  that  it  is  fitting  that  the 
Record  should  pay  tribute  and  show  the 
respect  all  Senators  feel  for  this  great 

man.  , , 

He  is  admired  around  the  world. 
He  is  a  man  who  brought  help  and 
assistance  and  many  blessings  not  merely 
to   a  few  people,  but   to     millions  of 

people. 

He  has  had  an  illustrious  record  in  our 

Gtoverrmient.  . 

"When  Herbert  Hoover  was  appointed 
Secretary  of  Commerce,  it  was  with  the 
•understanding  that  he  would  be  able  to 
participate  in  the  formulation  of  all 
important  economic  policy,  whether  that 
policy  concerned  business,  labor,  agricul- 
ture finance,  or  foreign  relations.  It  was 
later  said  of  him  that  he  was  "Secretary 
of  Commerce  and  Under  Secretary  of  all 
other  departments." 

Foreign  trade  was  one  of  his  major 
interests  as  Secretary  of  Commerce.  His 
Department  enthusistically  promoted 
sales  of  American  goods  abroad.  He 
expanded  research  in  trade  problems, 
and  he  supported  the  first  adequate 
studies  of  balance-of-payments  prob- 
lems. 

In  domestic  affairs,  he  sought  to  en- 
courage trade  associations,  to  simplify 
and  standardize  machines  and  produc- 
tion specifications,  and  in  general  to 
moblize  the  business  community  against 
waste  and  unfair  trade  practices. 

Mr.  President,  today  America  enjoys 
free  radio  and  television.  Our  broad- 
casting system  is  one  of  private  enter- 
prise. It  is  neither  a  burden  upon  the 
Federal  Gtovermnent  nor  upon  the  view- 
ers It  is  free  in  the  sense  that  it  is 
not  censored.  The  Government  does 
not  determine  the  content  of  the  pro- 
gram. That  was  started  back  at  the 
time  that  the  Federal  Government  first 
entered  the  field  of  radio  regulation. 

Herbert  Clark  Hoover  was  the  man  who 
piloted  those  first  governmental  actions 
which  gave  the  finest  broadcasting  sys- 
tem in  the  world  to  the  United  States. 
As  President,  Mr.  Hoover  was  called 
upon  to  serve  in  a  time  of  worldwide 
depression.  His  acts,  his  statements, 
and  his  recommendations  stand  out  not 
only  as  clear  thinking,  but  sound  and 
successful. 

At  the  end  of  his  term  of  office,  another 
President  took  his  place.  New  programs 
and  new  proposals  were  put  into  effect. 
They  did  not  cure  the  depression.  They 
did  not  prove  that  the  positions  of  Mr. 
Hoover  were  incorrect . 

Mr.  Hoover  was  very  active  in  the  field 
of  conservation.  In  August  1929,  he  pro- 
posed that  unreserved  public  land,  as 
well  as  all  new  reclamation  projects,  and 
related  irrigation  matters,  be  withdrawn 
from  national  control— not  national  par- 
ticipation, but  withdrawn  from  national 


control.  The  States,  he  believed,  were 
"more  competent  to  manage  much  of 
these  affairs  than  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment." He  held  the  same  beliefs  con- 
cerning the  regulation  of  utilities. 
In  December  of  1930,  he  said : 
For  the  Government  to  finance  by  bond 
issues,  deprives  industry  and  agriculture  ol 
that  much  capital  for  its  own  use  and  for 
employment.  Prosperity  cannot  be  restored 
by  raids  upon  the  public  Treasury. 


In  November  1931,  he  stated: 
Nothing  win  contribute  more  to  the  return 
of   prosperity   than  to   maintain  the  sound 
fiscal  position  of  the  Federal  Government. 

Those  statements  have  not  proved  to 
be  wrong.  We  are  all  aware  of  the  un- 
just criticism  that  was  leveled  at  this 
great  man,  who  believed  that  every  mo- 
ment during  the  terrible  crisis  of  the 
depression  that  he  was  fighting  for  the 
survival  of  American  institutions.  He 
worked  incredible  hours.  "When  one  of 
his  aids  remarked  to  him  about  the 
dearth  of  small  talk  in  the  White  House, 
he  said  sternly,  "I  have  other  things  to 
do  when  a  nation  is  on  fire." 

Time  has  made  a  kinder  judgment  of 
Herbert  Hoover.  All  Americans  now 
join  in  the  praise  of  this  great  man.  In 
recent  years  Herbert  Hoovers  name  has 
become  synonymous  with  studies  leading 
to  reorganization  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. He  headed  two  famous  Hoover 
Commissions,  whose  work  produced  leg- 
islation of  far-reaching  effect  upon  the 
structure  of  the  Federal  Government. 

His  interest  and  concern  in  reorga- 
nization problems  were  shown  many 
years  before  his  superb  leadership  of  the 
Hoover  Commissions.  As  President  of 
the  United  States  he  made  recommenda- 
tions in  his  annual  message  to  Congress 
on  December  8.  1931.  concerning  the 
reorganization  and  consolidation  of  Fed- 
eral administrative  functions  in  order 
to  eliminate  overlap  and  waste. 

On  Febi-uary  17. 1932,  he  sent  a  special 
message  to  Congress  which  made  the  fol- 
lowing major  proposals : 

First.  Consolidation  and  grouping  ol 
the  various  executive  and  administrative 
activities  of  the  Federal  Government  ac- 
cording to  their  major  purposes  under 
single-headed  responsibility.  Congress 
designating  the  title  of  the  officer  to  be 
placed  in  immediate  charge  of  such 
groups  not  previously  so  orgamzed. 

Second.  Adoption  of  the  general  prin- 
ciple that  executive  and  admimstrative 
functions  should  have  single-headed  re- 
sponsibility, and  that  advisory,  regula- 
tory and  quasi-judicial  functions  should 
be  i;>erformed  by  boards  and  commis- 
sions, thus  permitting  the  transfer  of 
certain  regulatory  functions  from  ex- 
ecutive officials  to  existmg  boards  or 
commissions,  and  the  transfer  of  execu- 
tive functions  from  boards  and  commis- 
sions, to  executive  officials. 

Third.  Granting  of  authority  under 
proper  safeguards  to  the  President  to 
effect  by  Executive  order  these  transfers 
and  consolidations,  and  of  authority  to 
redistribute  executive  groups  in  the  ex- 
ecutive departments  and  independent 
agencies  of  the  Government,  such  Execu- 
tive orders  to  lie  before  the  Congress  for 
60  days  and  then  become  effective  unless 
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Congress   requests    that    action    not    he 
taken. 

Today  we  congratulate  Herbert  Clark 
Hoover  on  his  90th  birthday  Greatness 
Is  the  entire  record  of  h:.s  Ufe.  That  life 
ha.s  been  the  realizntion  of  the  American 
dream.  A  boy  bori^  in  West  Branch, 
Iowa,  orphaned  at  the  age  of  8,  achieved 
International  eminence  as  an  engineer, 
oruanized  the  relief  cif  .starvinw  million.s 
after  the  First  World  War,  led  tiie  buM- 
nes.s  community  of  his  coui.'iy  a.s  Secre- 
tary of  Commerce,  achieved  tiie  great 
office  of  President  of  the  United  States, 
and  contributed  mii*,'niticently  thereafter 
to  kjovernmental  i;t;form  and  humani- 
tarian endeavor,     j     | 

He  was  and  is  a  Kteat  Amtnican  and 
a  Rieat  man.  Long  after  he  has  left  us, 
he  will  be  remembered  not  only  for  his 
own  greatness,  but  as  a  symbol  of  the 
qualities  that  made  eivat  the  country  he 
loved  and  led. 

Mr,  President,  we  extend  a  wish  for 
a  happy  birthday  to  the  one  President 
of  tlie  United  States  who  left  office  with 
fewer  Federal  employees  than  there  were 
when  he  came  into  otSce 

Tfie  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Mr 
McIntyre  in  the  chciU'  The  Senator 
from  Iowa  is  recoKni/K'd 

Mr,  MILLER.  Mr  President,  the  peo- 
ple of  the  United  States  today  are  ob- 
serving the  90th  birthdav  of  a  truly  great 
American.  Herbert  Clark  Hoover,  the 
31st  President  of  the  United  States. 

Anythin.t:  that  I  can  say  -vill  be  inade- 
quate to  fully  set  forth  his  accomplL^h- 
ments — for  thi.s  Iowa-born  world  states- 
man is  the  symbol  of  the  uncommon 
American. 

To  many  people  ground  the  globe,  Mr 
Hoover  is  America.  Because  he  was  born 
and  has  lived  with  an  enduring  faith  in 
Ami  lica.  his  creat  and  many  contribu- 
tions to  the  Nation  and  the  world  will  be 
loui,'  remembered. 

His  unshakable  confidence  in  the  peo- 
ple of  America  matured  his  unselfish 
dedication  to  mankind  And  yet  despite 
his  greatness  or,  porh.aps,  because  of  his 
trrearne.ss,  he  remains  the  humble  per.son 
b<jrn  to  a  Quaker  family  at  West  Branch. 
Iowa,  on  August  10,  1874 

Mr  Hoover's  pridt  in  America  is  best 
summed  up  in  a  brief  quotation  which 
appeared  in  the  Washington  Sunday 
Stars  supplement,  Thi^  Week,  on  August 
9     I  quote:  >    '» 

Must  people  huld  fast'  to  an  essential  fact 
In  Amerlran  Ufp  We  believe  In  eqiml  oppor- 
tunirv  for  all.  but  ut  also  know  that  thl.s 
Includes  the  opportunity  to  rise  to  leader- 
ship     In  other  words,   to  be  uncommon. 

I  have  never  met  u  father  and  mother  who 
did  not  want  their  children  to  grow  up  to  be 
uncommon  men  and  women  May  It  always 
be  so  Fur  the  future  '■»f  America  rests  not 
in  mediocrity,  but  In  the  crjusUnt  renewal  of 
le.idershlp  in  every  ph*se  of  our  national 
Ufe  I     I, 

Mr.  Hoover,  however,  is  concerned,  as 
many  of  us  are.  about  the  deterioration 
of  values  in  our  society  today.  And  in 
warning  against  ignoring  the  bad  which 
pei-vades  part  of  our  .society  today,  he 
also  emphasizes  that  the  good  must  be 
uppermost  In  our  minds. 


He  set  forth  this  In  a  statement  i.^.^ucd 
Sunday,  on  the  eve  of  his  90th  birthday 

Criticism  Is  no  doubt  goxl  fur  the  soul, 
but  we  must  bewjirc  that  It  doe*  not  upset 
our  conildence  in  ourselves.  Sti  perhaps  the 
time  hoa  come  for  Amerlians  to  take  stcick 
and  to  think  something  good  about  them- 
selves 

And  in  his  statement,  Mr  Hoover  re- 
defined the  meanliig  of  freedom: 

F'ri^edom  Is  the  open  window  through  which 
pours  the  sunlight  of  tho  hviman  spirit  <>f  hu- 
m.in  dignity  With  the  preservation  of  these 
moral  and  spiritual  qualities,  and  with  Ckxl's 
grace,  will  come  further  greatness  for  our 
country. 

Many  articles  have  been  written  about 
Mr     Hoover  4'">.    recent    days;    .ill    lutv. 
fmced  us  to  reexamine  this  m.t:.    a  hi. 
liki'  all  men  of  greatness,  had  his  share 
of  harsh  and  misinformed  criticism. 

Some  have  captured  the  essence  of  Mr 
Hoover — the    man.    the    sUitesman.    the 
humanitarian     I  believe  these  should  be 
drawn  to  the  attention  of  others, 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  fol- 
lowin.'i  articles  be  printed  at  this  point  in 
the  Record: 

First.  "Herbert  Hoover  In  His  Own 
Words."  from  the  New  York  Times  Sun- 
day magazine  of  August  9. 

Second  'The  Trout  Are  Onl>  Memo- 
ries. '  from  the  Wa;Uiint;ton  Post  of  Au- 
gust 9. 

Thud.  "A  Biojirapliy  of  Hoover  on  Hi.> 
90th  Birthday.'  from  the  Wall  Street 
Journal  of  Auijust  10 

Fourth.  'Text  of  Hoover's  Message  for 
Birtliday."  from  the  New  York  Times  of 
Au'-Mist  10. 

Fifth.  "Hoover:  Engineer.  Ardent  Hu- 
manitarian." from  the  Wall  Street  Jour- 
nal of  July  10. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

(From  the  New  York  Times  magazine. 

Aug  9.  19641 
IIep.oert  Hoover  in  His  Own  Wf>KOS 

(Herbert  Chirk  Hoover.  31st  President  of 
the  United  States,  Is  90  tomorrow,  the  first 
President  since  John  Adan;s  to  attain  that 
milestone  A  man  who  has  been  engineer, 
relief  administrator.  Secretary  of  Commerce 
and  architect  of  government  reorganization, 
he  Is  honored  today  as  a  dedicated  public 
servant  and  a  practical  humanitarian  whose 
works  saved  the  lives  of  millions  In  public 
oRlce  and  out  he  has  been  an  Industrious  and 
lucid  writer  of  speeches,  articles  and  books, 
and  from  some  of  these  the  following  obser- 
vations have  been  selected  by  a  Piiltizcr 
Prize-winning  correspondent.  Louis  P.  Loch- 
ner.  author  of  'Herbert  Hoover  and  Ger- 
many") 

THE     PRESIDENCY 

In  1928  The  Presidency  Is  more  than  an 
administrative  office  It  must  be  the  symbol 
of  American  ideals.  The  high  and  the  lowly 
mu.  t  be  seen  with  the  same  eyes,  met  In  the 
.s.ime  spirit  It  must  be  the  Instrument  by 
which  national  conscience  is  livened  and  It 
must  under  the  guidance  of  the  Almighty 
interpret  and  follow  that  conscience  " 

In  1929:  Tn  the  Middle  Ages  it  was  the 
fashion  to  wear  hair  shirts  to  remind  one's 
self  of  trouble  and  sin  Many  years  ago  I 
concluded  that  a  few  hair  shirts  were  part 
of  the  mental  wardrobe  of  every  man.  The 
President  differs  only  from  other  men  In  that 
he  has  a  more  extensive  wardrobe." 


In  1932:  'T  shall  say  now  the  only  harah 
w,ord  that  I  have  uttered  In  public  office 
When  you  are  told  that  the  F»re.siclent  of  the 
United  States,  who  by  the  most  sacred  trust 
of  our  Nation  Is  the  President  of  all  the 
people,  a  man  of  your  own  blood  and  up- 
bringing, has  sat  In  the  White  House  for  the 
liiKt  3  years  of  your  nilisfortune  without 
troubling  heartaches  over  your  miseries  and 
casualties,  without  summoning  everv  ave- 
nue of  skillful  assistance  Irrespective  of  party 
or  view,  without  using  every  ounce  uf  hiss 
strength  and  straining  his  every  nerve  to 
protect  and  help,  without  using  every  po.s. 
slble  agency  of  democracy  that  would  bring 
aid,  without  putting  aside  personal  ambition 
and  humbling  his  pilde  of  opinion,  if  that 
would  serve--then  I  say  to  you  that  such 
statements  are  deliberate.  Intolerable  false- 
hoods." 

THE     AMERICAN     WAY 

In  1962:  "As  the  Quakers  say,  I  can  give 
some  testimony  a.s  to  American  life.  In  a 
long  life  I  have  seen  much  of  peoples,  of 
governments,  of  their  institutions,  and  of 
human  woes. 

"I  have  worked  with  great  splrltu.U  leaders 
an<l  with  great  st.ttesmen.  I  have  lived  un- 
der governments  of  free  men.  Fascists,  dlc- 
Utors.  and  Comnjunlsts.  Their  citizens 
everywhere  treasured  a  confidence  that  we 
would  maintain  freedom  .md  compassion  not 
alone  wlthliA  Anurlca,  but  that  we  would  co- 
oper^'te  to  bring  it  to  all  mankind. 

"And  what  may  I  say  to  you  as  the  shadows 
close  aroimd  me? 

"I  say  to  you  that  today  .America  assures 
m<  r<^  nearly  the  dignity  of  man  and  the  du- 
rability of  freedom  that  any  place  on  earth 
I  say  to  you  that  America  will  live  because 
Its  life  Is  in  the  hearts  of  her  people.  In  their 
religious  faith.  In  their  love  of  freedom  and 
of  thur  country." 

In  1954:  "New  forces  from  science  and  new 
ideas,  both  good  and  bad.  constantly  arise  In 
the  world  We  welcome  changes  which  ad- 
vance the  welfare  of  .hit  people.  Our  system 
always  needs  rep.iirs.  The  remedies  In 
America  are  not  revolution.  They  are.  ex- 
cept for  peace  and  war.  mostly  jobs  of 
marginal  repairs  around  a  sound  phUosophy 
and  a  stout  heart. 

"Many  "".tl/ens  .\sk  themselves.  For  what 
reasons  must  we  continue  to  sujiport  the  vol- 
untary agencies?  Why  not  let  the  Govern- 
ment do  It  all?  The  essence  of  our  self-gov- 
ernment lies  In  self-government  outf^ide  of 
political  government.  The  fabric  of  Ameri- 
can life  Is  woven  around  our  tens  of  thou- 
sands of  voluntary  associations,  the 
churches.,  the  private  schools  and  colleges. 
the  research  Institutions,  the  profes.«lonal  so- 
cieties, women  s  org.mizattons,  business, 
labor,  and  farmers'  associations.  And  by  no 
means  the  least,  our  charitable  institution.^ 
That  Is  the  very  nature  of  American  life.  If 
the.se  voluntary  activities  were  to  be  absorbed 
by  government  agencies,  this  civilization 
wou'd  be  over  Something  neither  free  nor 
noble  would  take  Its  place  " 

poi.mcs 

In  iy62:  'There  Is  a  lot  of  fiction  and  fot; 
around  these  words  conservative'  and 
■liberal  • 

"My  Idea  of  a  con.servative  Is  one  who  de- 
sires to  retain  the  wisdoni  and  the  experi- 
ence of  the  past  and  who  is  prepared  tn 
apply  the  best  of  that  wisdom  and  experience 
to  meet  the  changes  which  are  Inevitable  in 
every  new  generation  The  term  'liberal' 
came  to  the  United  States  In  Its  political 
sense  from  England  during  the  19th  cen- 
tury. As  defined  by  them  at  that  time  a 
liberal  would  be  the  conservative  of  titlay 
The  conservative  Is  the  true  liberal   ' 

In  1951  "The  very  basl.s  of  representative 
government  Is  a  two-pai'y  system.  It  Is  one 
of  the  essential  checks  and  balances  against 
Inefficiency,   dishonesty,   and   tyranny 
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"An  organized,  effective  opposition  which 

-K-s  upon  duscloburc  of  the  facts  and  sub- 

"iw'theni  to  the  anvil  of  debate  Is  the  one 

"\etv  reijre.stiitative  government  has.    More- 

er'the  peoiJlf  must  have  alternate  pro- 
^ams  of  action  upon  which  they  may  de- 
ride at  the  ballot  box.  Beyond  this,  any 
nirtv  in  power  accumulates  barnacles  and 
deadwood  which  can  only  be  rid  by  a  change 
In  adniini.'^tralion 

■•The  American  people  have  a  right  to  bitter 

j,„V;unt  over  thc.'-e  disclosures  of  dishonor 
in  high  places  The  duty  of  public  men  In 
this  Republic  Is  to  lead  In  standards  of  In- 
teerlty  both  In  mind  and  money  •  •  *. 
When  there  Is  a  lack  of  honor  In  government, 
the  morals  of  the  whole  people  are 
poisoned    •    •    V 

"Some  folks  seem  to  think  these  are  neces- 
sary evils  in  a  free  go.crnment.  Or  that  It 
is  smart  politics  Those  are  deadly  sleeping 
pills.  No  public  man  can  be  Just  a  little 
crooked. 

OBSERVATIONS 

"In  1916: 

"There  I.'-  Mu-  f.i.<;cinatlon  of  watching  a 
figment  of  the  Imagination  emerge  through 
the  aid  of  science  to  a  jilan  on  paper.  Then 
It  moves  to  realization  In  ^tone  or  metal  or 
energy.  Then  it  brings  Jobs  and  homes  to 
men.  Then  it  elevates  the  standards  of  living 
and  adds  to  the  comforts  of  life.  That  is  the 
en;;lnecr'!^  high  privilege 

"The  great  liability  of  the  engineer  com- 
pared to  men  of  other  professions  Is  that  his 
works  are  out  In  the  open  where  nil  can  see 
them.  His  acts,  step  by  ftcp,  are  In  hard 
substance.  He  cannot  burv  his  mlptakes  in 
the  grave  like  doctors.  He  cannot  argue 
them  into  thin  air  or  b'.ame  the  Judge  like 
the  lawyers.  He  cannot,  like  the  architects, 
cover  his  failures  with  rrees  and  vines.  He 
cannot.  like  the  politicians,  screen  his  short- 
comings by  bl:iming  his  oi^poncnts  and  hope 
that  the  people  will  forj^ct.  The  engineer 
simply  cannot  denv  that  lie  did  it.  If  his 
works  do  not  work,  he  ir  d.;miu'd." 

In  1963:  "Life  lb  not  c<jinpr.s(.(l  mtircly  of 
making  a  living  or  of  arguuig  ..bout  the 
future  or  defaming  the  pa-st.  It  i.-,  the  break 
of  the  -.vavrs  in  the  sun.  the  contemplation 
of  the  etcrn.U  flow  of  the  stream,  the  stretch 
of  forest  and  mountain  in  their  manifesta- 
tion of  the  Maker-  it  is  all  these  that  soothe 
our  troubles,  shame  our  vvickeclncr.,;,  and  in- 
spire 11.=;  to  esteem  our  fellow  men   *    •   *. 

"Fishing  is  much  more  than  lish;  it  is  the 
vitalizing  lure  to  outdoor  life  It  Is  the 
great  occasion  when  we  may  return  to  the 
fine  simplicity  of  otir  forefathers  " 

In   1951;    "AH   mm   are  equal   before  fish." 

[From  the   Washington   Po-^t,    .\u-.  9,   1964] 
The  Troct  Akk  Only   Mkmories— For  Her- 
bert HoovKR.  A  90TH  Birthday 
(By  Jules  Loh ) 

Nfw  Vi.rk  —In  his  90th  year,  the  old  Fed- 
eralist John  Adams  observed  that  his  health 
was  not  what  it  once  was  but  that  he  stlU 
could  "walk  :1  miles  over  a  rugged  rocky 
mountain." 

On  the  e\c  of  his  90th  birthday,  Herbert 
Hoover,  the  grand  old  man  of  the  Grand  Old 
Party,  would  enjoy  nothing  better.  But 
there  will  be  no  mountain  hikes  for  Herbert 
Hoover  For  several  years  now,  he  has 
tramped  his  beloved  fields  and  fishing 
Etre.'ims  only  in  his  memory  of  younger  days. 

B';t  v,:ifn  ho  celebrates  his  birthday  Mon- 
day—and Joins  Adams  as  the  only  non- 
agenarians among  former  Presidents — he  will 
experience  ciiice  again  something  denied  him 
In  the  vig<jr  of  his  life:  a  warm  and  sincere 
outpouring  of  aJTection  by  his  countrymen. 
To  Herbert  Clark  Hoover,  a  man  his  country 
and  even  his  party  cmce  discarded  with  a  bit- 
ter epithet,  this  surely  must  be  a  Joy  un- 
matched even  by  the  exquisite  sight  of  a 
mayfly  dancing  on  a  trout  stream. 
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eyes  are  dimming 
He  will  receive  the  formal  felicitations  of 
Congress  and  the  President  and,  as  memen- 
tos, the  flags  flown  over  the  Capitol  and  the 
White  House  that  day  especially  in  his  honor. 
Already  thousands  of  letters  have  arrived 
bearing  good  wishes  from  admirers,  most  of 
whom  he  does  not  even  know. 

Time  was  when  Mr.  Hoover  would  stay  up 
late  at  night  and  write  personal  answers  to 
each  birthday  greeting  and  each  of  the  mul- 
titude of  letters  received  during  the  year. 
Perhaps  he  will  this  year,  too. 

But  the  light  has  grown  dim  In  his  steel- 
gray  eyes.  His  collar  fits  loosely  around  the 
once  thick  neck  and  his  health  is  consid- 
erably more  feeble  than  that  of  the  robust 
Adams.  He  has  not  been  out  of  his  Wal- 
dorf Towers  suite  since  May  22,  a  year  ago, 
when  he  got  dressed  and  went  downstairs 
against  his  doctor's  orders  to  pay  honor  to 
the  young  astronaut,  Gordon  Cooper.  The 
exertion  was  more  than  he  could  take  and 
he  went  right  to  bed.  A  few  weeks  later  he 
fell  seriously  111  from  anemia  and  internal 
bleeding, 

Mr.  Hoover  now  spends  his  days  working 
a  little,  but  the  major  work  he  se;  out  to  do 
when  he  left  the  White  House,  work  that  as 
recently  as  last  y-ar  matched  his  own  In- 
credible energy  with  that  of  eight  secretaries 
and  a  research  siai,  is  virtually  finished. 
Now  he  has  only  two  secretaries  and  seldom 
sits  at  his  desk. 

At  night  he  likes  to  watch  baseball  on  TV 
(ever  sympathetic  with  a  lo.'cr,  he's  a  Mrts 
fan)  and  during  the  daylight  hours  he  has 
the  nostalgic  com[ian'onship  of  scores  of  re- 
minders of  what  he  considers  a  rich  and  full 
life. 

From  one  will  of  his  liviiig  room  a  portrait 
of  his  silver-haired  wife  Lou  Henry  Hoover, 
who  died  in  1944.  <Ta/cs  down  on  his  large 
mahogany  desk  ai:d  his  pipes  and  the  tables 
ndorned  with  the  blue  aod  white  jjorcclain 
she  ccMcctcu  fro:ii  all  over  the  world.  Other 
walls  are  crowded  with  tcst'inonlals.  cita- 
tions, honorn-y  colloi^e  degrees  (he  has  ac- 
cepted SJ  and  declined  many  more  i .  phiques 
and  otber  framed  and  unfrained  souvenirs. 

In  a  place  ^f  distinction  in  one  cuter  office 
's  the  1887  graduation  rrogram  of  Friends 
Academy  in  fi^wYxTj..  Oreg.,  which  Includes 
the  mention:  "Declamation,  keeping  his 
word,  Bertie  Hoover." 

io.iGO^Ttx  riv'THrxs 
There  \z  nothing  in  the  in:posing  suite  to 
remind  him  of  the  bitter  years,  and  surely 
part  of  his  present  oopu!arity  and  esf^em 
is  because  the  present  generation  has  gen- 
erally consigned  th..t  fra  to  the  vagu?  past. 
Most  Americans  today  were  unborn,  or 
were  babies,  durinr  the  angviishtd  days  of 
the  Great  Depres:  ion,  and  knew  only  by 
hearsay  that  shanty  towns  once  were  called 
Hoovervilles  and  newspapers  spre;d  over 
park-bench  tenants  were  Hoover  blankets  and 
signs  carried  by  bonus  marchers  said,  "In 
Hoover  We  Trusted,  Now  W'e're  Busted." 

Those  who  now  look  at  Herbert  Hoover's 
life  and  accomplishments  can  view  them 
without  emotional  distraction.  They  are 
able  to  see  him  not  as  the  architect  of  the 
depression,  to  use  the  1932  phrase,  but  as 
the  engineer  of  iirograms  which  saved  more 
than  a  billion  persons  from  famine  after  two 
great  wars,  as  the  head  of  massive  studies 
which  have  resulted  in  streamlining  Govern- 
ment organization,  as  the  dedicated  public 
servant  who  never  has  accepted  a  cent  for 
his  services,  as  the  voluntary  head  of  a  dozen 
educational,  charitable  and  .scientific  orga- 
nizations from  the  Boys  Clubs  to  the  ■V\'orld 
Rehabilitation  Fund. 

It  is  one  of  the  ironies  of  Mr.  Hoover's  life 
that  political  partisanship  should  bring  him 
such  grief,  because  he  himself  never  had  a 
taste  for  it. 


He  had  held  public  office  In  two  administra- 
tions, Republican  and  Democratic,  and  be- 
fore he  ran  for  the  Presidency — the  only  office 
he  ever  sought,  and  that  reluctantly — no- 
body was  quite  sure  what  party  he  belonged 
to. 

Some  say  he  has  mellowed  with  old  age. 
But  those  who  have  known  him  closely  say  he 
has  not  changed  at  all,  that  he  always  was 
r.s  people  know  him  today — gentle  senti- 
mentalist, man  of  deep  personal  attach- 
ments, dignity,  and  wit — but  that  these 
qualities  simply  remained  hidden  for  a  time 
behind  his  starched  collar  and  bulldog  jowls 
and  only  recently  began  to  be  discovered  by 
the  majority  of  Americans. 

Herbert  Hoover  never  bothered  to  answer 
the  personal  abuse  leveled  against  him.  "No 
man  can  catch  up  with  a  He,"  he  reasoned. 
"If  the  American  people  wish  to  believe  such 
things  about  me.  it  cannot  be  helped." 

Instead,  he  has  contended  himself  with 
retirement  to  what  he  calls  his  "comfortable 
monastery"  in  the  'VV'aldorf  and  has  busied 
himself  vv'ith  writing  his  memoirs,  his  well- 
received  "The  Ordeal  of  Woodrow  Wilson," 
his  n-i::Jsive  lour-volume  account  of  his  relief 
work  and  a  historical  work  yet  to  be  pub- 
lished which  traces  the  events  which  have 
followed  U.S.  recognition  of  Communist  Rus- 
sia. 

The  Waldorf  suite  is  indeed  comfortable, 
but  not  lavish.  In  some  ways  it  reflects  his 
unpretentious  nature.  On  an  end  table 
next  to  his  favorite  chair  Is  a  wooden  bowl 
with  a  rock  in  it  the  s.ze  of  a  cantaloup. 
The  rock  is  for  striking  the  kitchen  matches 
he  uses  to  light  his  pipe,  the  bowl  an  easy 
target  for  the  burnt  matches.  A  housemaid 
who  worked  for  Mr.  Hoover  once  got  so  an- 
noyed at  ills  habit  of  striking  matches  on  the 
furniture  that  she  glued  pieces  of  sandpaper 
under  edges  of  tables  and  arms  of  chairs. 

Mr.  Hoover  regards  his  pipe,  one  of  the  few 
bodily  indulgences  permitted  him,  as  a 
barcrnetcr  of  his  health.  Two  years  ago.  when 
surg.-ons  removed  a  malignant  tumor,  he  sat 
tip  in  b^-d  a  few  days  after  the  operation  and 
asked  apprehensively  for  his  pipe.  The  nurse 
••^sked  the  doctor  and  the  doctor  said  all 
light.  Mr,  Hoover  fired  it  up  and  annot-.nced 
with  satisfaction  through  a  billow  of  smoke, 
"We're  back  in  business." 

Of  far  more  intimate  comfort  to  the  31st 
President  i6  his  army  of  close  friends.  Com- 
panionship always  lias  meant  much  to  him. 
During  his  4  years  in  the  ■V\'hite  House,  ac- 
cording to  his  own  typically  meticulous  book- 
keeping, he  had  9.969  personal  guests.  But 
of  th'-  inner  Hoover  circle  there  never  were 
more  than  about  200.  and  time  has  thinned 
their  ranks  dr.'i.ticaUy. 

These  are  former  associates  who  call  him 
the  Chief,  attend  him  with  the  devotion  of 
acolytes  and  literally  cherish  every  moment 
in  his  presence.  They  used  to  gather  at  the 
Chief's  apartment  once  a  year  for  dinner  and 
vvnuid  give  a  tincup  to  the  one  who  come 
the  farthest  distance. 

Now  only  a  few  friends  at  a  time  Join  Mr. 
Hoover  for"  lunch  or  dinner  or  Sunday  after- 
noon canasta.  Sometimes  not  a  word  Is 
spoken  throughout  the  meal.  "The  test  of 
friendship."  said  one  Hoover  intimate,  "is 
when  two  people  can  enjoy  each  other's 
companv  without  the  need  of  conversation." 
But  a  conversation  with  Herbert  Hoover 
is  a  rare  delight.  During  one.  he  rarely 
laughs,  but  oil-en  twinkles.  He  is  keenly 
aware  of  human  foibles  and  relishes  the  • 
chance  to  prick  them  with  his  own  brand 
of  wit,  which  is  the  sort  that  produces  grins, 
not  belly  laughs. 

His  little  book,  "Fishing  for  Fun  and  To 
Wash  Your  Soul,"  contains  delightful  ex- 
amples To  cite  onlv  one,  he  writes  that 
there  are  two  kinds  of  fish,  plain  species 
■which  are  the  recreation  of  the  common 
man."  and  rare  species  "sought  by  the  aris- 
tocracy of  fishermen." 
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Mr.  Hoover  has  Uirtl&  patience  with  thoee 
who  take  thenuelves  too  seriously.  His  favor- 
ite testimonial  Is  one  from  a  txjy's  club 
which  says  simply:  "Herbert  Hoover  Is  a 
good  egg."  Recently  he  got  an  Immense 
chuckle  when  a  sixth  grade  class  m  Enid. 
Okla..  named  a  pet  ground  squirrel  Mr 
Hoover,  then  discovered  It  was  a  girl  One 
of  his  favorite  storUs  is  about  a  youngster 
years  ago  who  asked  him  for  three  auto- 
graphs, explaining  that  it  took  two  Hcwvers 
to  get  one  Babe  Ruth, 

The  utter  candor  of  children  surely  ac- 
counts in  part  for  Mr.  Hoover's  deep  attach- 
ment to  them.  When  his  health  permits,  he 
personally  answers  e^-ery  letter  from  every 
child— and  they  coma  by  the  sackful.  After 
one  of  his  major  lUnesseB  a  7-year-old  wrote: 
"Don't  worry  about  your  operation.  When 
I  had  my  tonsels  [sic]  out  people  gave  me 
a  lot  of  presenu  and  I  felt  fine. 
"Love,  i     J 

r     '  "Cathy 

"P.S.— I  know  you  like  to  fish  and  so  do  I, 
so  I  am  sending  you  somethln.;  to  Rsh  with 
when  you  get  well." 
The  reply: 
My   Deak  Cathy:    Your   letter  Is  already 
two  of  the  gLfts  which  you  forecast. 
■'First,  It  brought  good  cheer 
"Second,    It    brought    gre.it    anticipations. 
"Third,    that    fine    nshlng    leader    for    my 
line   r.ilses   visions  of   future   Joys." 

Herbert  Hoover  writes  everything,  from 
ponderous  books  to  letters  -o  children,  in 
:on^hand  with  a  pencil  Typewriters,  dic- 
tating machines,  ev«n  ballpoint  pens,  he 
says,  <tre  "stimulantg  to  verbosity."  One 
year  he  made  30  spesclies.  .md  a  secret.^ry, 
whose  Job  it  was  to  type  «m  :h  draft,  Siild  she 
re-.  :sed  them  a  total  of  154  times  to  make 
thtra  short.  He  answers  much  of  his  mall 
merely  by  penciling  In  the  mars^ln  a  direc- 
tive to  a  secretary  Once  he  opened  a  letter 
which  contained  the  arresting  note,  "Watch 
for  a  message  which  wi:!  change  the  f.ice  of 
the  world."  Mr.  Hoover  scribbled  "Watch 
for  this." 

Since  his  last  Illness  Mr  Ho<_iver  has  not 
made  any  public  speeches,  but  when  he  did 
he  r  trely  spoke  off  the  .niff,  preferring  pre- 
pared Statements,  ""^'hen  a'  person  starts 
talking  ad  lib."  he  says,  "there  are  too  few 
terminals  " 

Some  of  his  off-the-cuff  remarks,  however, 
reveal  .^ils  drollery  beat  jf  all.  Once  some- 
one asked  him  why  s<i  m my  public  officials 
i^o  ashing.  "The  public  only  yields  privacy 
to  officials  in  flshlns^  and  In  prayer,"  Mr. 
Hoover  quipped,  "and  they  can't  prav  all  the 
time  ■■ 

But  Herbert  Hooven  the  simon-pure  an- 
gler who  never  quite  got  over  his  horror  that 
Calvin  Coolidge  fished  tMth  worms,  often 
complained  about  lack  f  privacy  even  when 
Ashing  Once,  while  President,  he  was  fish- 
ing on  the  banks  of  the  R;ipidan  near  Wash- 
ington with  a  Cabinet  n-.eniber.  They  began 
dl.scu.ssing  high-level  matters  of  state,  and 
the  Cabinet  member  noticed  a  Secret  Serv- 
iceman standing  In  th*  bushe.s  He  said  to 
the  President.  'Don't  7(.  u  think  you  should 
tell  him  to  leave"'" 

"He  won't  go,"  Herbert  H(x.-ver  said 
glumly 

Seven  years  ago  wfeen  he  went  out  to 
Independence.  Mo.,  to  hedp  dedicate  the  li- 
brary of  one  of  his  warmest  friends.  Harry 
Truman,  a  local  matrt.n  fluttered  up  and 
asked  what  former  Preeldents  d.>  when  they 
retire 

Madam,"  said  Mr,  Hoover,  "we  spend  our 
time  taking  pills  and  dedicating  libraries." 
The  Juke  plainly  did  not  apply  to  Herbert 
Hof)ver  He  maintains  stoutly  that  no  one 
should  retire  from  work  or  he  'will  shrivel 
up  Into  a  nuisance  •  •  ►  talklns:  to  every- 
bodv  about  paln«  and  pKls  and  Income  tax  " 
Fur  his  part,  he  has  Bald,  "when  I'm  not 
Working    I  get  tired  of  myself." 
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Judging  from  the  pace  of  his  first  90  years, 
there  Is  little  llkellhor.d  Herbert  Hoover  ever 
■Ai;i  get  tired  of  himself, 

[From  the  Wall  Street  Journal,  Aug.  10.  1964  | 
A  Biography  of  Hoover  on  His  90th  BiRrn- 

DAT 

(By  William  Henry  Chamberllni 
At  a  banquet  shiTtly  after  the  end  of 
World  War  II  Herbert  Hot)ver  received  a 
card  inscribed  "To  a  great  American  "  The 
signature  w.i*  "Harry  S.  Truman"  This 
was  symbolic  of  H^jover's  emergence  from 
the  clouds  of  misrepresentation  and  unfair 
vilification  which  surrounded  him  for  a  time, 
partly  because  of  an  tulroltly  orgajilzed  hos- 
tile propaganda  campaign,  partly  because, 
through  no  fault  of  his,  his  term  as  Presi- 
dent coincided  with  a  disastrous  depression. 
Now,  on  the  occasion  of  Hoover's  yoth 
birthday,  Eugene  Lyons,  author  and  publi- 
cist, sketches  with  enthusiasm  and  admira- 
tion In  "Herbert  Hoover:  A  Biography  "  the 
full-length  record  of  Hcxjver's  career,  from 
his  birth  In  a  rural  Quaker  community  In 
Iowa  to  his  present  status,  full  of  years  and 
of  honors,  with  t<xlay'8  birthday  an  occa- 
sion for  an  outpouring  of  respect  and  affec- 
tion all  over  the  world 

Wh;it  m.'ikes  Lyons"  book,  much  longer  and 
hotter  rounded  than  his  earlier  approach  to 
HtKiver,  "Our  Unknown  E.x-President,"  ob- 
viously a  labor  of  love  is  lus  sympathy  with 
the  personality  and  philosophy  of  Its  subject. 
with  the  taprcKJts  of  Hoovers  character  In 
Its  blend  of  individualism  with  compassion. 
Its  sturdy  faith  In  the  American  people  and 
In  Americas  destiny,  its  Ideal  of  public  serv- 
ice 

This  found  practical  expression  when 
Hoover  at  40.  comfortably  well  off  and  at 
the  top  of  his  profe.sslon  as  an  International 
mining  engineer,  con.tdously  turned  his  back 
on  moneymaklng  First  came  leadership  In 
an  Improvised  eilort  to  help  Americans 
stranded  and  s<imer:mes  penniless  because  of 
the  outbreak  of  World  War  I.  the  closing  of 
frontiers,  the  stoppage  of  bank  facilities. 
Then  the  far  bigger  and  more  complex  ef- 
forts to  feed  the  populations  of  Belgium  and 
occupied  France,  despite  the  suspicious  at- 
titude of  all  the  belligerents.  In  this  trans- 
action Hoover  showed  himself  not  only  an 
organizer  of  extraordinary  ability,  but  a  first- 
rate  dlpl^-'mat 

After  the  end  of  the  war  Hoover  per- 
formed a  work  of  political  as  well  as  human- 
itarian value  when  he  arranged  for  the  feed- 
ing of  central  Europe  Much  that  pas^sed  ff.r 
communism  In  that  area  was  an  elementary 
reaction  to  hunger  Later  the  ARA  (Ameri- 
can Relief  Administration)  played  the  lead- 
ing role  in  stemming  a  Russian  famine  in 
1921  22  that  took  millions  of  lives  and  would 
have  uken  millions  more. 

Then  came  the  period  of  public  services. 
as  Secretary  of  Commerce  in  the  Coolidge 
administration  and  later  as  President 
Hoover  refused  to  take  a  penny  nf  hl.s  presi- 
dential salary  and  communicated  his  ideals 
of  Integrity  and  public  service  to  his  two 
Sons  When  one  of  them  was  offered  a  ik>s1- 
tlon  and  salary  out  of  line  with  his  experi- 
ence at  the  time  he  sharply  replied 

"My  father's  name  Is  not  for  i=ale," 

H(xjver's  unhapplest  years  were  in  the 
White  House  A  passionate  believer  In  the 
.\merlcan  free  economy,  he  saw  that  economy 
put  on  a  formidable  tallspln  A  deeply  com- 
passionate man,  he  siiw  millions  of  his  fel- 
low countrymen  engtilfed  In  misfortunes 
which  he  could  not  a\ert  Following  in  the 
footsteps  of  other  student.«^  rf  the  period,  Mr 
Lyons  scotches  the  canard  that  Hoover  wius 
a  do-nothing  President.  Through  the  Re- 
constnictlon  Finance  Corporation  and  other 
agencies  he  intervened  In  the  crisis  much 
more  than  classical  economists  regarded  as 
wise. 


During  this  period  he  suffered  from  two 
handicaps  He  did  not  ix).ssess  a  flair  for 
popular  oratory  and  he  lacked  the  easy  touch 
of  the  professional  politician  And,  perhana 
to  his  credit,  he  con.sldered  it  bene  ith  hu 
dignity  and  that  of  the  Presidential  OfSce  to 
hit  back  against  the  flood  of  slanders,  ca- 
nards, and  Innuendoes  to  which  ho  was 
subjected. 

Not  that  he  did  not  feel  and  recent  what 
he  considered  unjust  vituperation.  The  lat« 
Dr.  Rufus  M.  Jones,  a  distinguished  Quaker 
author  and  teacher,  tells  a  story  of  keepinr 
an  appointment  with  Hoover  In  the  White 
House,  only  to  find  him  using  some  verj 
un-Quaker-llke  language  about  some  asper- 
sion. Using  the  freedom  with  which  on« 
Quaker  speaks  to  another.  Dr.  Jones  Inter- 
jected: 

"Now.      Herbert, 
down." 


center      down.     Centei 
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This  was  formula  for  regaining  calm.  And 
Hoover  promptly  responded  that  he  should 
ar.d  would  "center  down  "' 

One  of  the  merits  of  this  biography  is  its 
picture  of  the  whole  man.  Hoover  Is  shown 
as  a  boy,  working  on  farms,  brought  up  by 
relatives,  as  one  of  the  first  graduates  of  the 
then  young  University  of  Lcland  Stanford, 
from  which  he  wa-^  graduated  with  $40  In  his 
pocket  Then  there  was  ,i  time  nf  hunting 
for  a  Job.  until  he  established  himself  as  .i 
promising  young  geologist  and  w.is  commis- 
sioned by  an  English  firm  to  take  over  Its 
gold  mining  enterprises  In  Australia. 

With  success  came  his  marriage  with  a 
Stanford  fellow  student,  Lou  Henry,  with 
whom  he  shared  a  wide  range  of  cummon  In- 
U'rests.  Both  despised  "society""  as  such; 
both  welcomed  the  com'x^ny  of  interesting 
and  stimulating  minds.  HiKuer's  technical 
mining  knowledge  and  his  wife's  chussical 
training  made  It  possible  for  them  t<)  tr.ins- 
hite  a  medieval  work  on  mining,  which  had 
b.iBled  other  students.  Together  they  went 
through  the  ordeal  c>f  the  siege  of  the  foreign 
community  In  Tientsin  by  the  B  )Xers:  to- 
gether they  traveled  to  the  far  ends  of  the 
earth,  to  Australia,  China,  South  Africa.  Rus- 
sia. BiUTna.  where  Hoover  made  most  of  his 
[>ersonal  fortune. 

Critics  may  find  the  controvers.il  aspects 
of  Mr  Lyons"  work  too  strident,  the  adjec- 
tives too  lurid,  the  constant  note  of  lauda- 
tory vindication  a  little  too  strained  and  rep- 
etitious. Yet  he  has  told  the  Herbert  H<xjver 
story,  one  very  worth  telling,  in  m<^t  enter- 
taining style  and  only  a  few  unreconstructed 
H. xjver-haters  will  dissent  from  his  Judg- 
ment: 

"His  life,  I  am  convinced,  will  be  measured 
less  by  what  he  did — colossal  though  It  hr^s 
been — then  by  what  he  was.  Alre.idy,  In  f.ict, 
his  countrymen  Instinctively  appraise  him  In 
moral  rather  than  conventional  political 
terms  Thev  think  of  him.  If  at  all,  not  pri- 
marily as  a  President,  however  rated,  but  as 
a  great  American  and  a  great  human  being — 
:us  a  Truly  etckxI  man,  whose  ci>mp.\sslon 
reached  out  to  embrace  all  humankind," 


(From  the  New  York  Times,  Aug.  10,  1964) 
Text  of  Hoover's  Message  for  Birthday 
Our  American  form  of  civilization  has 
been  delueed  with  rising  criticism,  from  both 
home  and  abroad.  Altogether,  the  critics 
say.  we  seem  to  be  in  a  very,  very  bad  way, 
and  engaged  In  our  decline  and  fall. 

Criticism  is  no  doubt  good  for  the  soul  but 
we  must  beware  that  It  does  not  upset  our 
confidence  in  ourselves.  So  perlups  the  time 
has  come  for  Americans  tu  take  stcn^k  and  to 
think  something  go<xl  about  themselves. 

We  could  point  to  our  constantly  improv- 
ing physical  he.ilth  and  lengthening  span 
of  life. 

In  the  governmental  field,  we  could  sug- 
gest that  our  supposedly  "decadent"  people 
Btlll  rely  upon  the  miracle  of  the  ballot  and 


the  legislative  hall  to  setUe   differences  of 
view  and  not  upon  a  secret  police. 

In  the  cultural  field,  we  could  point  out 
that  we  have  more  young  people  In  high 
schools  and  institutions  of  higher  learning, 
jnore  musical  and  literary  organizations. 
greater  distribution  of  the  printed  and 
spoken  word  than  any  other  country. 

On  the  moral  and  spiritual  side,  we  could 
suggest  that  we  alone,  of  all  nations,  fought 
for  freemen  In  two  world  wars  and  asked 
no  indemnities,  no  acquisition  of  territory, 
no  domination  over  other  peoples.  We  could 
point  to  a  spirit  of  Christian  compassion 
such  as  the  world  has  never  seen,  and  prove 
It  by  the  tons  of  food  and  clothing  and  bil- 
lions of  dolliu-s  we  have  provided  as  gifts  In 
saving  hundreds  of  millions  of  people  over- 
seas from  famine,  and  many  governments 
from  collapse, 

resovrces  large 

Deeply  as  I  feel  the  lag  in  certain  areas 
which  denies  equal  chance  to  our  Negro 
population,  I  cannot  refrain  from  saying 
that  our  19  million  Negroes  probably  own 
more  automobiles  than  all  the  220  million 
Russians  and  the  200  million  African  Negroes 
put  together. 

We  h.ave  an  alarming  amount  of  crime  and 
youth  delinquency.  The  fault,  however,  has 
been  largely  In  the  failure  of  our  law  enforce- 
ment after  the  police  have  made  the  arrest. 

Hope  lies  m  the  continuing  expansion  to 
such  organizations  as  the  Boys'  Clubs  of 
.'Vmcrica  that  take  underprivileged  boys  off 
the  streets  during  their  formative  years  and 
help  them  to  build  sound  minds  and  sound 
bodies,  and,  most  important  of  all,  sound 
characters. 

We  cotild  point  out  that  our  American 
svstem  has  achieved  the  greatest  produc- 
tivity, the  highest  standard  of  living  of  any 
nation  on  earth.  Trtic,  we  have  large  nat- 
ural resources — but  other  nations  also  have 
such  resources.  What.  then,  has  brought  us 
such  abundance? 

I  have  enjoyed  a  varied  life  and  wide  op- 
portunities to  discover  the  key.  I  have  seen 
America  In  contrast  with  many  nations  and 
races.  My  profession  took  me  into  many 
foreign  lands  under  many  kinds  of  gov- 
ernment. I  have  worked  with  their  great 
spiritual  leaders  and  their  great  statesmen. 
I  have  seen  freedom  die  and  slavery  arise. 

I  h  ive  worked  in  governments  of  freemen, 
of  tyrannies,  of  Socialists  and  of  Commu- 
nists. 

I  have  searched  in  these  travels — and 
sought  to  learn  from  books  and  from  the 
leaders  of  other  nations — what  It  Is  that  has 
given  America  this  superabundance.  What 
is  the  key  to  It? 

The  key,  1  am  convinced,  is  that  among 
us  there  Is  greater  freedom  for  the  individ- 
ual man  and  woman  than  in  any  other  great 
nation.  In  the  Constitution  and  in  the  Bill 
of  Rights  are  enumerated  the  specific  free- 
doms. Then  there  are  a  dozen  other  free- 
doms which  are  not  a  matter  of  specific 
law — such  as  freedom  to  choose  our  own  call- 
ings, freedom  to  quit  a  Job  and  seek  an- 
other, freedom  to  buy  or  not  to  buy,  free- 
dom for  each  man  to  venture  and  to  protect 
his  success,  always  subject  to  the  rights  of 
his  neighbors,  in  Ehort.  we  have  freedom  of 
choice.  And  the  product  of  our  freedom  is 
the  stimuatlon  of  our  energies,  initiative, 
ingenuity    and   creative   faculties. 

Freedom  is  the  open  window  through 
which  pours  the  sunlight  of  the  human 
spirit  of  human  dignity.  With  the  preserva- 
tion of  these  moral  and  spiritual  qualities, 
and  with  Gods  grace,  will  come  further 
greatness  for  our  country. 

Hoover:     Engineer,    Ardent    Humanitarian 
(By   William   Henry   Chamberlin) 
Fifty    years   ago   a    very   succesful   mining 
engineer    named     Herbert    Hoover    stopped 


working  for  himself  and  devoted  the  rest  of 
his  life  to  humanitarian  enterprises  and  to 
service  for  his  country  and  for  public  causes. 
His  first  enterprise  was  to  provide  means 
for  feeding  the  children  of  Belgium  under 
German  occupation  In  World  War  I.  The  ar- 
rangements were  not  easy  to  make  across 
belligerent  lines.  But  Mr.  Hoover's  persist- 
ence, tact,  ability  to  see  the  viewpoint  of 
both  sides  and  concentration  on  the  non- 
poUtlcal  objective  of  relieving  suffering  pre- 
vailed.   The  Belgian  children  were  fed. 

After  World  War  I,  when  near  famine  con- 
ditions prevailed  in  Central  and  Eastern 
Europe,  what  had  started  in  Belgium  as  a 
private  enterprise  developed  into  the  Ameri- 
can Relief  Administration,  which,  with  the 
backing  of  the  American  Government,  dis- 
tributed relief  to  enemy,  allied,  and  neutral 
countries.  The  climax  was  the  big  operation 
to  save  millions  threatened  with  starvation 
by  the  great  famine  which  developed  In  Rus- 
sia in  1921 — a  product  of  drought,  unwise 
economic  experiments,  wartime  requisitions, 
and  collapse  of  transportation. 

By    what    he    accomplished    In    the    wake 
of  two  destructive  wars  that  spread  desola- 
tion and  hunger  over  wide  areas.  Mr,  Hoover 
earned  the  distinction  of  having  saved  more 
human    lives   than    any    American,   perhaps 
any  human  being,  in  history.     His  relief  op- 
erations were  a  tribute  at  once  to  the  univer- 
sal compassion  for   sufTering   which   he  im- 
bibed with  his  Quaker  faith  and  to  his  out- 
standing ability  as  organizer  and  executive. 
Among  his  gifts  not  the  least  was  his  capaci- 
ty to  induce  capable  men  to  work  in  his  or- 
ganization for  a   pittance  or  for   nothing — 
and  to  remain  friends  and  admirers  for  life. 
Now  stricken  in  health  as  he  approaches 
his  90th  birthday,  Herbert  Hoover  has  com- 
pleted the  fourth  volume  of  "An  American 
Epic,"   covering   World    War   II    and    subse- 
quent years.     His  first  effort  to  repeat  what 
he  had"  done  in  Belgium  by  organizing,  with 
proper    safeguards    against    confiscation    or 
abuse,  food  supplies  for  the  needy  civilians 
in  countries  under  German  occupation  was 
frustrated.    Tlie  British  Government  was  un- 
willing to  relax  the  blockade  and  some  Amer- 
icans,   more    pro-British    than    the    British. 
impugned  Mr.  Hoover's  motives  and  worked 
themselves  Into  a  mood  in  which  they  pro- 
fessed  to  believe   that   the  outcome   of   the 
war  would  be  seriously  affected  by  the  sup- 
ply of  oatmeal  and  bananas  to  hungry  French 
children. 

It  was  the  policy  of  President  Roosevelt 
to  deny  Mr.  Hoover  "any  opportunity  for  pub- 
lic service.  President  Truman,  to  his  credit. 
reversed  this  attitude  and  made  it  possible 
for  Hoover  to  perform  one  of  the  greatest 
services  of  his  long  and  useful  life:  The  in- 
jection of  commonsense  humanity  into 
American  occupation  policy  in  Europe  and 
Asia. 

Early  In  1947  Herbert  Hoover,  named  by 
President  Truman  to  head  a  commission  of 
Investigation  into  world  food  conditions, 
presented  a  refxirt  on  Germany  which  may, 
without  exaggeration,  be  called  historic.  In 
Germany  at  this  time  it  was  not  merely  a 
matter  of  stepping  up  food  allowances  that. 
In  many  cases,  were  below  the  subsistence 
level. 

Despite  temporary  palliatives.  Germany 
was  certain  to  remain  a  hungry  country, 
with  a  broken  economy,  until  and  unless 
there  was  a  decisive  breach  with  the  vindic- 
tive policy  of  eliminating  the  hcrivy  industry 
on  which  millions  of  Germans  depended  for 
their  livelihood  and  in  many  ways  stunting 
and  thwarting  the  natural  forces  of  eco- 
nomic revival.  The  fantastic  scheme  of 
Roosevelt's  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  Henry 
Morganthau,  probably  worked  out  largely  by 
Harry  Dexter  White,  later  identified  as  a 
Communist  agent  by  the  FBI.  for  reducing 
urbanized  Germany  to  the  status  of  a  coun- 
try "largely  agricultural  and  pastoral""  still 
exercised  much  infiuence  on  the  American 
occupation  policy. 


Hoover  threw  all  the  weight  of  his  consid- 
erable personal  influence  and  prestige  Into 
combating  this  destructlonlst  psychology. 
Pointing  to  grim  conditions  of  malnutrition, 
including  some  deaths  from  outright  starva- 
tion, he  supported  the  case  for  permitting 
and  encouraging  the  Germans  to  work  back 
to  their  recovery  with  practical  arguments: 
The  financial  cost  of  annual  handouts  to 
prevent  hunger  from  deteriorating  into 
starvation,  the  moral  cost  of  producing  an 
embittered,  undernourished  new  generation 
of  Germans. 

"And."  as  he  writes,  "this  report  received 
an  astonishing  public  response.  It  seemed 
to  me  the  whole  press  editorialized  favorably 
and  I  received  thousands  of  letters  of  ap- 
proval. It  was  evident  that  the  American 
heart  was  free  of  vindictiveness  and  ready 
to  respond  to  human  appeals." 

One  of  Mr.  Hoover's  last  public  services 
to  enlist  compassion  and  commonsense  for 
a  policy  of  helping  to  build  up  a  free  Ger- 
many as  an  integral  and  indispensable  part 
of  Europe,  was  far  from  being  his  least. 


LAWBOOKS,  U.SA, 


Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  a  group 
of  younger  members  of  the  legal  profes- 
sion, motivated  by  a  desire  to  extend  a 
helping  hand  in  the  shaping  of  institu- 
tions and  to  enhance  respect  for  prin- 
ciples of  justice  in  newly  independent 
nations  around  the  globe,  recently 
launched  a  project  known  as  Lawbooks, 
U.S.A. 

This  public-spirited  endeavor,  a  non- 
profit venture  with  a  lawyer-to-lawyer 
approach,  has  won  the  enthusiastic  sup- 
port of  the  American  Bar  Association, 
the  Federal  Bar  Association,  and  other 
groups  in  the  profession  to  which  I  am 
proud  to  belong.  The  program,  which 
does  not  entail  any  expense  to  our  Gov- 
errunent.  also  has  been  commended  by 
the  U.S.  Information  Agency  because  it 
supplements  national  efforts  to  acquaint 
peoples  of  other  countries  about  our  legal 
customs,  procedures,  and  concepts. 

As  a  trustee  of  this  enterprise,  it  is 
particularly  heartening  to  observe  the 
progress  made  in  carrying  out  the  pro- 
gram. In  the  words  of  USIA  Director 
Carl  T.  Rowan,  this  activity  "promises 
to  be  most  fruitful."  While  still  in  its 
infancy.  Lawbooks,  U.S.A.  has  aroused 
widespread  interest  among  the  American 
Bar  and  gratifyingly  in  recent  weeks 
attorneys  and  public  ofBcials  in  various 
foreign  countries  have  demonstrated 
their  readiness  to  take  part. 

An  informative  account  of  the  way 
this  project  is  going  forward  appeared 
in  the  July  issue  of  Federal  Bar  News. 
Because  I  believe  it  would  stimulate 
wider  participation  in  this  worthwhile 
undertaking.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  the  article  printed  at  this  point  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Lawbooks.  USA,.  Gains  Momentum 

Lawbooks,  U.S,A.— born  out  of  the  realiza- 
tion that  world  understanding  may  be  Im- 
plemented through  the  exchange  of  legal 
ideas  and  precepts — has  made  rapid  progress 
both  on  a  national  and  International  scale. 
This  is  a  program  whereby  American  lawyers 
may  place  in  the  hands  of  their  lawyer  coun- 
terparts in  emerging  nation's  books  concern- 
ing the  nature  of  the  American  Judicial 
svstem. 
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with  the  appolntmeot  of  a  national  coni- 
mlttee  headed  by  young  lawyers  and  the 
guidance  of  a  board  of  Vruste^s  ci-mposTd  of 
such  leading  lawyer-sutesmen  its  Justice 
Tom  Clark.  Senator  Tom  Kuchel,  Cungresa- 
man  Barratt  O'Hara  AB.;:s',int  Secretary  of 
St.ite  G.  Mennen  W'.ltlarrus.  H.-irvard  Law- 
Dean  Erwln  Grlswnld  H  -ward  Law  Dean 
Clvde  Ferguson,  H.u-old  Suissen.  Edward  R 
Murr<iw,  Charles  Rhyne  and  Earl  Klntner. 
the  program  has  spreid  t.i  a  number  of 
communities  throughout  the  country.  Al- 
ready, campaigns  tn  send  lawbooks  abroad 
are  underway  In  Minneapolis,  Portland 
I  Oree  I ,  Chicago,  Indijinapolls,  St  Louis, 
and  Washington,  and  word  h.\s  been  received 
that  other  local  bar  assjiclations  are  now 
formulating  similar  phins  To  date,  the 
L'SI.\.  a  coepon.'^or  With  your  Federal  Bar 
.\-s.><;x,:atlon,  the  World  I'eace  Through  Law 
Committee  and  Junior  Efcir  Conference  of  the 
.American  Bar  .A.sscx-feitfion,  has  distributed 
p  wiC''r,s  in  over  20  emorgjng  nations.  Recipi- 
ent's have  evidenced  a  deep  gratitude  to  their 
A-mencan  legal  count«rpiirts  through  letters 
and   local   press  coverfit;* 

Simultaneously  wfth  the  fhipment  of 
pacicet-s.  an  effort  has  bofn  made  to  organize 
counterpart  Lawbooks  committees  abroad 
to  assist  the  USIA  In  distribution.  Lawbooks 
National  Chairman  Sane  H(xies.  who  recently 
returned  from  a  toiir  of  the  Middle  East, 
has  announced  that  Lawbooks  committees 
in  Greece,  Israel,  and  It.Uy  composed  of  local 
lawyer  statesmen  are  mow  being  formed.  The 
recognized  InternatK.a.il  v.alue  of  this  under- 
taking Is  evidenced  by  a  statement  made  by 
Moshe  Ben-Zeev  the  attjorney  general  of  Is- 
rael who  observed  thjt  *the  splendid  initia- 
tive of  L'iwbo<t)ks,  US  A  .  will  result  In  a  'com- 
mL  n  m.irkef  of  legal  :de;T6  and  concepts,  thus 
contributing  Unmen&cly  toward  international 
understanding  and  cxjperation."  With  the 
organizitlon  of  thes«  foreign  committees. 
Lawbooks  has  achieved  an  International 
stature — worthy  of  the  support  of  all  law- 
yers . 

Federal  Bar  Assoclatlofi  chapter  chairmen 
irr  urged  to  organize  Ideal  Lawbooks  com- 
mittees and  may  ex;)ect)  to  receive  promo- 
tional :.terature  to  aUd  In  local  campaigns. 
Where  Federal  Bar  A.'ijoclatlon  members  are 
Interested  in  f.^rmlng  l-xftil  committees,  It  is 
requested  that  they  lirao  th^nr  chapter  to 
take  appropriate  .acti'in. 

In  the  mean*;mc,  packets  are  urgently 
needed  in  the  emerglafi  nations  and  Federal 
Bar  Association  memhersi  are  asked  to  make 
contributions  .which  afe  t-.x  d-ductlblei 
pay.ibie  to  "Federal  Bar  Foundation — Law- 
books. USA.."-  1815  ir,  stlreet  NW  .  Washing- 
ton. D  C.  Gifts  In  ftnV  amount  are  en- 
-ouraeed  ($8  per  parkf?',  and  the  donor's 
n;Lme  will  be  enclosed  with  the  packet  there- 
by facilitating  correspmndence  on  a  lawyer- 
to-lawyer  basis. 


■PROJBX'  r    65  • 

Mr  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  one  of 
the  most  significant  but  least  publicized 
developments  in  the  pie.sent  struggle  for 
equal  ri■^'hts  in  thi.s  country  is  ix-curring 
in  thf  higher  educa«ioria!  field.  Educa- 
tion i.-^  a  basic— indeed,  the  paramount — 
instrument  for  achieving  the  goals  of  a 
free  s  iciety.  To  our  educational  institu- 
Uoiis  at  the  primary,  the  secondary,  and 
especially  the  higher  levels,  falls  the  re- 
spon.sibility  for  enabhng  our  young  peo- 
ple to  understand,  to  .support,  and  to 
defend  the  ethical  and  legal  concepts 
which  our  political  system  has  now- 
created.  Yet  Negro  enrollm.ents  in  many 
of  our  colleges  and  universities  are  small 
or  none.xistent. 

In  this  connection.  I  wish  to  call  atten- 
tion to  a  unique  effort  organized  by  the 


-tudents,  faculty,  and  administration  of 
Bowdoin  College,  Bruii-swick.  Maine.  To 
bridge  the  va.st  communication.s  gap  that 
exists  between  most  predominantly  white 
colleges  and  the  talented  Negro  student.s 
in  depressed  areas.  'Project  '65  '  was 
launched  during  the  past  academic  year. 
By  contacting  principals,  guidance  coun- 
selors, and  students  in  such  areas.  Bow- 
doin students.  With  the  cooperation  and 
assistance  of  the  college  administration, 
pioneered  in  closing  the  information  gap 
which  constitutes  one  of  the  major  bar- 
riers to  achieving  greater  equality  of  op- 
portunity at  the  higher  educalinn  level 
Bowdoin  has  directly  benefited  from  this 
experience,  and  other  colleges  ha\e  been 
assisted  indirectly. 

Mr  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
.sent  to  have  inserted  in  the  Reiord  this 
account  of  the  commendable  undertak- 
ing by  Maine's  oldest  Institution  of 
hu'her  learning 

There  being  no  objection,  the  account 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Bowdoin  Coli.eck  SrimrNTs  Conducted  Ne- 
GFo  Talent  Search 
Bri-ns-aick.  Maine.  August  9 —When  the 
Incoming  class  of  1968  arrives  at  Bowdoin 
CoUe,?e  In  September.  It  will  have  In  Us  ranks 
three  men  who  hadn't  dared  dream  of  ad- 
vancing their  education 

Like  the  rest  of  the  student  body  at  Bow- 
doin. they  come  from  va.st!y  different  geo- 
graphical areas,  und,  like  the  others,  they 
have  parsed  the  rigid  Bowdoin  entrance  re- 
quirements. 

They  differ  from  the  rest  bernuse  they 
conif!  from  some  of  the  most  deprived  Negri) 
.sections  of  the  country.  A.;d  they  are  going 
to  the  Brunswick.  Maine,  liberal  art^  college 
fir  men  In  the  fall  becau-w  of  n  dream  cre- 
ated by  the  students  of  Bowdoin  and  nur- 
tured Into  a  full-scile  uadertaklng  by  stu- 
dents and  college  orflcl-^Is. 

Known  on  campus  as  "Project  '65."  the 
onterprhe  ^'.is  planned  orlglmHy  to  close  the 
gap  of  "Incqua'Jty  of  Information"  bv  con- 
tacting prtnMpa!.'.  fj-ildance  coun.«;elors  and 
'.lidents  l.M  deprived  i.reas  to  make  them 
iwnre  of  the  educational  opportunities  at 
Bovdoln. 

"If  there  were  In  fact  equality  of  oppor- 
tunity." siM  Poster  S.  D.ivlfi.  one  of  the 
rtudent-org:»nli:ers  of  the  project,  "if  coni- 
luunlcatlon.s  bf^lwcen  Negrot-:;  inl  predomi- 
nantly white  colleges  were  In  fact  as  com- 
plce  as  between  whites  and  those  colleges, 
then  I  would  say  we  should  not  lift  a  finger 
to  encourage  Negroes  to  apply  to  Bowdoin." 
Proof  of  the  inequality  of  Information,  ac- 
cording to  Davis,  is  shown  by  the  low  numljcr 
of  Negroes  who  apply  to  Bowdoin.  a  college 
that  doesn't  ask  an  applicant's  race  or  re- 
quire his  photograph. 

Project  '65  was  conceived  la*t  December  by 
Davis  and  two  other  Bowdoin  students.  El- 
mer L  Be.il  and  Michael  R  Ince.  as  an  orga- 
nized program  of  vl.-^lts  to  Negro  hlk'h  .>;rhool8 
near  students'  hometowns  during  the  Chrlst- 
miis  vacation 

Assisted  by  Robert  C.  Mellow,  associate 
director  of  admissions,  and  Prof  Daniel  Le- 
vine  of  the  history  department,  the  three 
sponsored  a  discussion  about  the  project  at 
the  student  union  to  test  the  feelings  of 
their  fellow  students  The  students  re- 
acted with  vigor.  And  so  did  college  offi- 
cials. 

In  the  words  of  Bowdoin  President  James 
Stacy  Coles.  "An  Immediate  and  pressing 
national  need  Is  to  provide  status  for  the 
American  Negro  equivalent  In  stature  and 
dignity  to  that  of  other  Americans  This 
need  can  be  met  only  as  the  Negro  more 
generally  achieves  equivalent  economic  and 


<ulniral  advantages,  both  of  which  ,ire  de- 
pendent upon  educational  opportunity  Be- 
■  ■  iu.se  the  State  ot  Maine  Is  suniewh.it  re- 
mote from  the  deep  emotional  trauni.i  ac- 
companying tlie  de^Pk^re^atlon  process  where 
segregation  Is  Inbred  Buwdoln  Is  In  a  posl- 
tlon  where  It  can  contribute  signiilcantly 
in  making  equality  of  opportunitv  av;Ul- 
,ible" 

President  Coles  said  special  efforts  will  be 
required  and  added.  "This  Is  not  only  an 
Institutional  responsibility  but  an  institu- 
tional opportunity  which  Bowdoin  and  other 
colleges  must  accept  Otherwise  the  na- 
tional welfare  is  In  Jeopardy  " 

The  college's  director  of  admission.  Hu- 
bert S  Shaw,  noted  that  Project  '65  "cun- 
tlnucs  a  140-year-old  tradition  of  concern 
for  Negro  progress  at  Bowdoin."  That  con- 
cern  began  In  1826,  when  Bowdoin  gradu- 
ated John  Brown  Russwurm.  one  of  the  first 
two  Negroes  In  America  to  receive  a  college 
degree.  Gen  Oliver  Otis  Howard,  who 
served  as  commi.'^sloner  of  t!ie  Freodman's 
Bureau  after  the  Civil  War.  and  who  helped 
establish  Howard  University  for  tlie  educa- 
tion of  Negroe.s,  graduated  from  Bowdoin  in 
1850  And  it  was  while  her  husband  was 
a  member  of  tne  Bowdoin  faculty  that  Har- 
riet Beecher  Stowe  wrote  "Uncle  Tom's 
Cabin." 

The  Bowdoin  men  visited  25  schools  In 
their  home  towns  during  the  Christmas  va- 
cation When  they  returned  to  the  college 
and  compared  their  notes.  Just  one  thing  was 
clear — much  more  had  to  be  done.  It  was 
obvious  from  the  visits  that  Negro  aware- 
ness of  opportunities  In  education  was  scant. 
A  slgnincant  amount  of  talent  in  segregated 
southern  and  deprived  urban  schools  was  not 
being  encouraged  toward  college  because  of 
poor  communlcailon  between  colleges  and 
these  schools  and  betwei?n  guidance  coun- 
selors and  students. 

"You  can  tee  the  vicious  cycle,"  said  Mr. 
Mellow.  "The  colleges  do  not  visit  the 
schools  since  the  schools  do  not  encourage 
the  students  to  go  to  college  because  the 
colleges  do  not  visit." 

Project  '65  was  one  step  forwnrd  In  trying 
to  break  the  cjc'.e. 

Davis  and  his  fellow  students  saw  that  no 
admissions  offlce  could  afford  the  staff  to 
cover  these  needy  schools  properly  without 
cutting  back  drastically  on  its  normal  school 
visit  program  What  w.ts  needed,  they  de- 
cided, was  a  spri'lal  task  force  to  visit  such 
schools  and  encourage  qualified  Ncr.ro  can- 
didates  to    consider    Bowdoin    College. 

Together  with  the  admissions  office  they 
began  to  expand  the  concept  of  Project  '65. 
The  students  would  raise  the  money  to  fl- 
n:.nce  the  project,  and  a  full-fledged  cam- 
paign of  "student  amb.assadors"  would  be 
launched  during  spring  v.icatlon  to  visit 
Negro  schools,  not  Just  near  students'  home- 
tow-ns.  but  m  as  many  areas  as  time  and 
funds  would  allow. 

After  Ecver.il  planning  sessions.  Mr.  Shaw 
observed,  three  purposes  of  the  project  be- 
came clear 

"To  offer  a  source  of  Infornintlnu  about 
the  nature  and  benefits  of  higher  education 
In  the  liberal  arts  to  talented  students  who 
would  not  normally  consider  such  a  proijram; 
"To  offer  a  vehicle  for  direct  and  positive 
action  by  Bowdoin  undergraduates  In  the 
face  of  the  present  crisis  in  hleher  educa- 
tion for  Negroes  and  other  traditionally  de- 
prived groups; 

"To  create  a  greater  awareness  of  Bow- 
doin as  a  fine  educational  environment  for 
Negro  candidates  " 

With  the«;e  goals  firmly  In  mind,  the 
Bowdoin  men  set  about  raising  enough 
money  to  finance  the  ambitious  campaign, 
and  by  their  departure  date  collected 
$1.088  29  from  ciunpus  and  Brunswick  area 
supporters 

Schools  to  be  visited  were  .selected  through 
the  Bowdoin  admissions  office  with  the  guld- 
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anre  of  the  National  Scholarship  Service  and 
Fund  for  Negro  Students,  and  the  superin- 
tendents of  schools.  NAACP  and  Urban 
Leagues  In  the  areas  being  visited.  Appoint- 
ments were  arranged  by  the  admissions  office 
li,r  the  Project  '05  ambassadors,  and  three 
groups  prepared  to  depart. 

Davis,  a  senior  from  62  Main  Street,  Con- 
cord. Ma.-s..  and  Andrew  Seager  1966.  a  na- 
tive of  Soutli  Africa,  making  up  the  first 
team,  traveled  through  Virginia  and  North 
and  South  Carolina.  Ince.  a  senior  from 
Burnett  Lane,  Bnxikhaven.  N.Y..  and  Edwin 
Bell  1966,  15  Wakullah  Street.  Roxbury,  Mass., 
and  Kermit  Howe.  Jr..  a  senior  from  Ablng- 
ton,  Conn.,  made  up  the  second  team  that 
uUked  to  students  in  Chicago.  St.  Louis,  and 
Louisville.  Ky.  Memlsers  of  the  third  team 
that  trave'.ed  to  Pittsburgh.  Columbus,  and 
Cincinnati  were  Bri.in  Rlnes.  a  1963  Bowdoin 
graduate  from  Pownal.  Maine,  and  Richard 
Bamberger  1967.  of  240G0  Shaker  Boulevard. 
Cleveland.  Ohio. 

In  a  w-eek3  time  the  three  teams  visited 
61  schools  in  deprived  Negro  areas  of  the 
country.  When  two  Bowdoin  students  study- 
ing In  the  South  reported  visits  to  four 
sclKwls  in  Mtmphls  and  Nashville  the  total 
reached  a  coincidental  65.  The  Bowdoin 
men,  Charles  T(ximajlan  In  1965,  of  621  Hoo- 
sirk  Road.  Troy,  N.Y..  and  Steven  Kay  1965, 
of  356  Archer  Street,  Fall  River,  Mass.,  spent 
their  spring  semester  with  four  classmates 
studying  at  Moreliouse  College  in  Atlanta,  Ga. 
At  the  .'^ame  time,  six  students  from  the 
Ne'^ro  college  spent  a  semester  In  Brunswick. 

The  Project  '65  teams  talked  to  214  Negro 
student-s  The  original  plan  of  operation  for 
the  three  groups  was  to  talk  mostly  with  high 
school  Juniors  and  a  few  freshmen  and  sopho- 
mores. Seniors,  it  was  assumed,  would  have 
already  been  accepted  to  colleges  if  they  were 
going  to  continue  their  educations.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  the  project  got  Its  name  from 
the  Intention  that  It  would  help  Increase 
Negro  applicant,'^  for  the  Bowdoin  class  enter- 
ing in  the  fall  of  1965 

What  the  student  ambassadors  found  on 
their  trli>s  was  quite  a  different  story.  At 
least  29  high  school  seniors  In  the  schools 
they  visited  were  prepared  for  college  but 
for  one  reason  or  another,  mostly  financial, 
they  would  probably  never  get  the  chance. 

In  describing  some  of  the  situations  the 
studei.t  amb.u;sadors  found.  Mr.  Mellow  re- 
p<irted:  "One  lx>y  is  from  a  large,  depressed 
urea  urban  higli  ".schcK'l  from  which  he  grad- 
uated last  Januarv-.  He  is  now  working  as  a 
clerk  as  he  has  no  money  with  which  to  go 
to  college"  The  boy  graduated  first  out  of 
93  in  his  class.  Mr."  Mellow  said,  and  "'was 
president  of  the  student  council  and  presi- 
dent of  his  senior  class." 

"Another  boy  is  first  in  his  class  of  270 
of  a  good  sized  segregated  southern  high 
school,'  Mr  Mellon  continued.  "His  mother 
died  last  year  and  he  did  not  know  whether 
to  go  on  to  college  or  not  because  of  the 
financial  circumstances  of  the  family.  The 
boy  who  ranked  second  In  the  class  of  270 
ha.s  secured  admission  and  financial  aid  at 
Harvard.  Princeton,  and  Duke,  as  well  as 
others." 

As  a  result  of  Project  '65.  officials  decided 
several  of  the  qualified  high  school  seniors 
ought  to  be  helped,  and  the  strongest  candi- 
dates among  them  were  encouraged  to  apply 
to  Bowd  >ln.  Of  the  seven  who  did.  Bowdoin 
found  funds  to  support  three,  and  helped 
two  others  gain  admission  and  financial  aid 
at  Oberlln  College. 

Project  '65  uncovered  several  problems 
standing  In  the  way  of  "significant  encour- 
agement of  students  from  deprived  and  seg- 
regated southern  schools,"  according  to  Mr. 
Mellon,  and  one  of  the  biggest  is  money. 
"We  can  expect  to  find  a  median  family  In- 
come of  less  than  $4,000,"  he  said.  "This 
means  that  a  candidate  will  need  virtually 
absolute  aid  to  attend  Bowdoin  or  a  compa- 


rable college — financial  aid  which  presently 
does  not  exist." 

What  about  next  year? 

"The  Bowdoin  admissions  office  can  a.ssume 
some  of  the  obligations  that  have  come  out 
of  Project  '65."  Mr.  Mellon  says.  "In  Chicago 
and  St.  Louis  particularly,  the  schools  can 
be  handled  as  a  part  of  the  normal  travel 
schedule."  he  points  out.  "It  may  also  be 
possible  to  add  Louisville.  Columbus,  and 
Cincinnati  to  the  admissions  office  travel 
schedule." 

Contact  with  Negro  schools  in  other  areas 
of  the  country  still  needs  to  be  made,  Mr. 
Mellow  hastens  to  point  out;  .schools  in  the 
Deep  South,  Mississippi.  Alabama  and  Loui- 
siana. He'd  like  to  see  cont.ict  made  with 
Negro  and  Puerto  Rican  students  in  Harlem. 
and  someone  'sliould  go  to  Harlan  County. 
Ky.,  and  to  West  Virginia  among  the  stricken 
coal  miners  and  Appalachian  hill  people  to 
see  what  we  can  do  to  get  able  students  from 
this  depressed  area  to  think  of  college." 

In  short,  he'd  like  to  see  a  "Project  '66." 


BELLEVILLE  HAS  AN  ANNIVERSARY 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  President, 
Belleville,  111.,  is  celebrating  the  150th  an- 
niversary of  its  founding.  In  our  age  of 
speed  and  change  150  years  seems  a  long 
time  ago  but  it  is  not.  We  may  move 
from  place  to  place  more  quickly  than  we 
used  to  but  we  still  war,  intrigue,  and 
hope  for  peace.  We,  as  men,  have  not 
changed.  In  this  month's  Belleville 
Life,  Representative  Melvin  Price,  of 
Illinois  has  written  a  perceptive  account 
of  the  world  as  it  appeared  to  the  found- 
ers of  Belleville. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
cent that  the  article  be  made  a  part  of 
the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Your   Congressman   Speaks 
(Prom  Representative  Melvin  Price,  Demo- 
crat, East  St.  Louis,  111.) 

This  year  Belleville  Is  celebrating  the  150th 
anniversary  of  its  founding. 

It  would  be  of  some  value.  I  think,  to 
move  back  across  the  years  and  consider  the 
world  that  existed  when  this  community  be- 
came the  county  seat  of  St.  Clair  County  In 
1814. 

I  am  not  talking  about  the  physical  differ- 
ences with  which  we  arc  all  familiar— how 
men  labored  in  1814  to  till  their  farms  with 
animals,  or  perhaps  their  own  labor  alone. 
whereas  now  we  have  become  more  mecha- 
nized and  vastly  more  urbanized — I  direct 
your  attention,  instead,  to  the  part  played 
in  the  great  world— the  great  international 
world — by  this  community  in  1814.  and  by  all 
the  Midwestern  communities  of  this  Nation 
north  of  the  Ohio  River  and  east  of  the 
Mississippi  River. 

We  have  an  empire  here  in  these  States 
that  were  created  out  of  the  Northwest  Ter- 
ritory. We  live  in  the  heartland  of  America — 
the  great  basin  in  which  coal  and  iron  can 
be  brought  together  in  economic  useful- 
ness. In  which  the  rich  lodes  of  our  soil  pour 
forth  bountiful  harvests. 

In  1814,  if  I  may  remind  you.  it  was  not 
yet  certain  that  the  land  west  of  the  Ap- 
palachian Mountains  and  north  of  the  Ohio 
River  would  continue  to  be  American. 

It  was  American  under  the  peace  treaty 
that  ended  our  Revolutionary  War;  the 
British  so  agreed.  But  in  the  actual  fact 
most  of  the  area  was  either  empty,  literally, 
or  occupied  by  migrating  and  shifting  In- 
dian tribes,  and  it  is  by  no  means  certain 
that  every  British  Cabinet  member  or  army 
officer  who  thought  of  himself  as  an  expert 


in  geopolitics  had  privately  conceded  that 
the  treaty  ending  the  Revolutionary  War 
would  have  to  be  honored. 

Look  back  to  1814.  A  world  war  had  been 
raging  for  two  decades — a  world  war  in  which 
Napoleon  attempted  to  establish  himself  as 
the  m;^.£ter  of  all  Europe  and  in  which  an 
alliance  finally  had  been  built  against  him 
that  would  shatter  his  hopes  and  send  him 
to  St.  Helena  m  exile.  But  the  Battle  of 
Waterloo  had  not  yet  been  fought  in  1814  and 
the  war  went  on. 

Look  back  to  our  own  country.  Do  we  say 
that  the  only  "world  wars"  in  which  we  have 
engaged  are  the  two  tragic  conflicts  of  this 
century?  Well.  It  is  not  so.  Our  own  Revolu- 
tionary War  in  w'nich  the  United  States  won 
title  to  this  land  west  of  the  Appalachians 
w.ii  a  "wi-.rld  war,"  and  nothing  less,  settling 
the  establishment  and  liquidation  of  great 
empires  and  involving  all  the  powerful  na- 
tions of  Europe. 

And  the  War  of  1812— that  oddly  labeled 
war  in  which  the  last,  and  almost  the  only, 
major  American  land  victory  was  fought  and 
won  after  a  peace  treaty  had  been  signed — 
this  war  was  to  a  substantial  degree  a  part 
of  the  titanic  conflict  in  which  Great  Britain, 
Prussia,  Russia,  and  Sweden  finally  settled 
Napoleon's  dreams  of  world  domination. 
This,  too,  was  a  "world  war"  and  this  land 
was  caught  up  in  it. 

In  the  same  year  in  which  this  community 
of  Belleville  w-as  founded,  young  men  from 
Illinois  undoubtedly  ranged  down  to  join 
Andrew  Jackson's  forces  at  the  Battle  of 
New  Orleans;  in  that  same  year,  the  British 
burned  the  White  House  in  Washington  but 
lost  a  naval  battle  on  Lake  Champlaln  that 
ended  the  threat  that  the  United  States 
might  be  split  apart. 

Only  a  few  years  earlier,  Thomas  Jefferson 
had  bought  the  Louisiana  Territory  from 
Napoleon — a  continental  dictator  who  found 
himself  unable  to  defend  the  vast  land  he 
had  taken  from  Spain  in  his  world  wars  and 
sold  it  to  us.  And  then  Jefferson  sent  Captain 
Lewis  and  Captain  Clark  to  explore  the  vast 
purchase  to  flnd  a  land  route  to  the  mouth 
of  the  Columbia  River  in  Oregon,  where  the 
ships  of  Britain  and  the  United  States  had 
been  seeking  to  establish  claims  on  which  to 
stake  a  title  of  new  empire. 

Lewis  and  Clark  wintered  on  this  side  of 
the  Mississippi  before  they  started  their  trek 
up  the  Missouri,  laying  their  plans,  gather- 
ing their  party,  establishing  their  discipline 
and  their  policy  for  one  of  the  most  success- 
ful feats  of  exploration  in  the  history  of  man. 
This  little  community  of  1814  may  not 
have  known  it,  but  it  was  very  much  a  part 
of  the  huge  world  of  empires.  It  was  a  par- 
ticipant in  world  war  and  the  inhabitants 
of  the  West  of  that  time  played  a  part  in  the 
game. 

It  was  not  yet  clear,  when  the  War  of  1812 
broke  out,  whether  the  United  States  could 
reach  out  to  become  what  It  has  become — a 
continental  nation,  reaching  from  sea  to  sea. 
There  were  Americans  of  reasonably  good 
reputations  who  did  not  believe  the  Interests 
of  the  Southwest  could  coincide  with  the  in- 
terests of  the  older  Atlantic  Seaboard  States, 
or  even  that  the  interests  of  the  Northwest 
could  coincide.  The  mountain  barrier  seemed 
formidable  when  the  only  ways  of  travel  were 
the  rivers  and  the  trails.  What  would  happen 
if  Spain,  or  France,  or  Great  Britain  should 
finally  seize  the  port  of  New  Orleans  and  close 
the  Mississippi  to  the  foreign  trade  of  our 
western  agriculture. 

Statesmen  of  great  vigor  and  surpassing 
vision  fought  to  keep  this  Nation  united  In 
spite  of  the  tearing  and  divisive  forces 
brought  to  bear  upon  our  Infant  sovereignty. 
And  the  peace  treaty  won  at  Ghent  in  Hol- 
land in  1814 — a  peace  treaty  signed  for  the 
United  States  by  John  Qulncy  Adams  and 
Henry  Clay — was  the  consummation  of  Jeffer- 
son's and  Madison's  vigor  and  perception. 
It  ended  the  War  of  1812,  except  for  the  Battle 
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of  New  Orleans,  foughc  b«ca\iae  the  news  of 
peace  had  not  yet  reached  the  armies — and 
It  sealed  the  Union  together  &n  it  had  not 
truly  been  sealed  before. 

This  Is  part  of  the  history  we  celebrate  In 
Belleville  this  year — the  history  that  makps  It 
possible  for  ub  to  live  In  total  assurance  of 
our  birthright.  We  pay  tribute  to  those  who 
founded  thU  city.  We  [>ay  tribute  also  to 
those  statesmen  who  sew  rlearly  the  ijlant 
role  that  the  American  West  plnyed  In  the 
clajsh  of  ancient  emplree — amd  who  kept  our 
sovereignty  sacred. 


HEARINGS  SCHEDULED  ON  DEVEL- 
OPMENT OF  FISH  PROTEIN  CON- 
CENTRATE 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  President,  for 
.some  2  years  the  Burpau  of  Commercial 
Fisheries  has  been  coriductlriK  experi- 
ments aimed  at  the  devolopmtnit  of  a 
hiRh-grade  fish  protein  concentrate 
wliicii  could  be  Inexpensively  produced. 
This  Friday,  the  Subconiniittee  on  Mer- 
chant Marine  and  Fistieries  of  tiie  Com- 
mittee on  Commerce  uUl  liold  hearings 
on  the  progress  of  these  experiment's. 

For  some  time  it  has  been  reconni/ed 
that  the  development  of  FPC  i.s  an  enter- 
prise which  promises  hiiih  returns.  The 
concentrate  would  furnlsli  a  ricii.  but 
low-cost,  diet  supplement,  both  for  do- 
mestic usage  and  for  distribririon  in  for- 
eign countries.  It  has  been  estimated 
t.^'.at  the  diets  of  over  2  blHion  people  are 
deficu'nt  in  protein.  FPC  shows  promise 
a.-,  d  component  of  our  fureitjn  aid  pro- 
srum  and  also  of  our  domestic  assault  on 
poverty. 

Production  of  the  concentrate  could 
bo  a  hi^iily  profitable  eommercial  under- 
taking as  well.  Tills  has  been  rccocnl/ed 
by  numerous  foreign  ctuicrns.  including 
Sweden's  ASTRA,  which  has  cui.^tructed 
a  pilot  plant  and  a  million-dollar  labora- 
tory American  firms  have  al.so  shown 
interest  and  will  undoubtedly  show  more 
a.s  the  Bureau's  expcrtment.s  continue. 

Certainly  the  development  of  FT'C 
wuuld  be  a  boon  to  the  fishing  industry. 
We  now  utilize  only  15  percent  of  our 
potential  fish  supply.  Studies  have 
siiown  that  some  7  billion  pounds  of  f^.sh 
could  be  taken  from  our  waters  annually 
for  use  m  FTC. 

As  the  Biu-eau  of  Commercial  Fisheries 
has  concluded,  the  United  States'  unhar- 
vpsted  fish  alone,  translated  Into  FPC. 
Would  supply  sufBcient  quantities  of  Hni- 
mal  protein  to  supplement  the  deficient 
diets  of  about  1  billion  people  for  300 
days  at  a  cost  of  less  than  one-half  cent 
per  person  per  day. 

At  lea.st  23  foreign  countries  are  known 
to  be  actively  interested  in  the  develop- 
ment of  fish  prclein  concentrate.  Some, 
like  Sweden,  are  striving  to  develop  an 
exportable  product  for  sale  on  the  world 
market.  Others,  like  Germany,  are  anx- 
ious to  create  a  market  for  processing 
equipment  which  they  cuuld  manufacture 
and  sell.  Some,  like  ChUe  and  Iceland, 
wish  to  find  new  usea  for  their  fishery 
resourcPG.  Others,  like  Peru  and  Mo- 
rocco, wish  to  develop  food  supplements 
for  their  own  people's  needs.  Worldwide 
interest  is  high;  research,  development, 
and  production  are  proceeding  on  many 
fronts.      The    United    States    can    and 


should  be  at  the  forefront  of  this  prog- 
ress. 

The  research  program  conducted  by 
our  Bureau  of  Commercial  Fish-nes  be- 
gan with  an  appropriation  of  $5U.0O0  m 
fiscal  1962  for  pilot  studies.  It  ROt  under- 
way on  a  laru'T  .scale  witii  lOfi.Ts  appro- 
priation of  $400,000  and  ltiCA\  of  $4.t:j.- 
700.  In  each  of  the  latt^'r  2  years  the 
Bureau  has  supplemented  tlie  appropri- 
ation with  $50,000  in  funds  from  duties 
on  Ilsliery  pioduels,  received  under  Pub- 
lic Laws  8J-466  and  84    1024. 

The  Bureau's  laboratory  at  College 
Park,  Md  .  Is  en^^a^ed  In  testing  various 
metfiods  of  breaking  down  raw  fish, 
whole  or  filleted,  into  a  coiicentiate  of 
ui-ci'ptable  purity  and  high  nutritive 
value.  Numerous  reagents  are  bel^^; 
tested  w.Mieh  would  leave  ivhlnd  a  liigii- 
i^Tade  powder  or  paste  mid  dr.im  olf  oils 
.iiid  fats,  whicli  might  tiuinselves  be  use- 
ful byjjroducts.  It  is  aiiticii)ated  that  be- 
fore lon^'  these  products  will  be  devel- 
oped to  the  point  that  private  industry 
will  wish  to  a.ssume  responsibility  for 
their  further  refinement. 

Tile  laboratory  is  al.so  eunaged  in  nu- 
trition studies,  attemptiu';  to  determine 
the  ways  in  whic.'i  FT^C  miglit  be  incor- 
porated into  various  diets,  the  amounts 
of  FPC  which,  when  included,  would 
furnish  the  ijrcHtrst  marginal  nutrilive 
value,  and  the  nutritive  value  of  FPC  as 
compared  to  other  protein  .sources. 

Other  studies  and  investigations  h.ive 
been  let  out  on  contract  by  the  Bureau, 
nie.st.'  include  searches  for  new  solvents, 
the  designing  and  construction  of  ex- 
traction equil'ment,  the  evaluation  of 
toxlcitv  problems,  the  study  of  fish  pie- 
treatment  methods,  and  various  investl- 
^•ations  as  to  the  economic,  social,  and 
health  problems  involved  in  the  intro- 
duction and  use  of  FPC. 

I  have  for  some  time  been  convinced 
of  the  r>otintlal  of  fish  as  an  inexpen- 
sive yet  rich  source  of  protein.  I  am  very 
mucli  interested  in  these  College  Park 
experiments.  ITierefore  I  am  plea.sed 
tiiat  the  Subcommittee  on  Meicliant 
Maiiiie  and  Fisheries  of  the  Committee 
on  Commerce  will  hold  hearings  on  the 
development  of  FPC  on  Friday.  August 
14.  We  ijlan  to  hear  testimony  from 
representatives  of  the  Bureau  of  Com- 
mercial Fisheries  and  the  American 
Academy  of  Sciences.  Althoutih  the 
tme  for  the  public  hearings  is  necos- 
.sarily  limited  to  1  day.  wo  are  aware  that 
several  Senators  have  taken  an  active 
interest  In  the  development  of  FPC  and 
the  experiments  the  Bureau  is  conduct- 
ing. Therefore,  the  record  will  be  left 
open  for  1  week  following  the  hearings 
for  those  Senators  or  for  any  other  in- 
terested parties  who  might  wish  to  sub- 
mit testimonv  We  hope  through  the 
hearlii's  and  the  printed  record  to  bring 
Con^^re.ss  and  the  public  up  to  date  on 
the  develoi-^ment  of  FTC  and  [larticularly 
on  the  experiments  tlie  Bureau  has  bt>en 
conducting.  We  will  be  concerned  to  de- 
termine the  standards  which  a  markt'ta- 
ble  concentrate  would  have  to  meet, 
the  quality  of  the  products  the  Bureau 
has  develop<:'d,  how  expensive  or  difllcult 
they  would  be  to  produce,  and  the  wavs 
in  which  FTC  mii^ht  be  utill/ed.  Final- 
ly, we  Intend  to  explore  FTC's  commer- 


cial po.ssibilities  and  to  ascertain  what 
the  development  of  the  conc(>ntrate 
mi;iht  mean  to  tlie  fi.shlng  industry. 

THE  HUMAN  SIDE  OF  FOREIGN  AID 

Mr  MfClOVFRN  Mr  President,  the 
Hallunore  Sun  of  June  14  published  a 
most  interesting  account  of  the  activities 
of  a  most  interesting  woman — Mrs. 
Frances  Howard.  Mrs.  Howard,  the 
sister  of  our  distinguished  deputy  ma- 
jority leader,  the  Senator  from  Mine.sota 
(Mr.  Hf.MPiiREV  1.  plays  an  important 
role  in  our  foreign  a.ssistance  program  as 
a  luiison  otHcer  working  with  our  volun- 
tary foreign  aid  groups.  The  story  of 
her  efforts  is  one  that  will  interest  the 
readers  of  the  Congrkssional  Record. 
Therefore,  I  ask  unatunious  consent  that 
the  article  be  printed  at  this  point  m  the 
Rfi  own 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  P^ecord, 
as  follows: 

Tur  Hi  M.\.sf  .Side  or  Forek.n  Aid 
I  By   Helen    Henry) 
Frunccs     Humphroy     How:ird.     a     former 
nriUlmnrnui  now  .sorvUiR  with  the  .St.'\lc  De- 
puriment's    Agency     for    International    De- 
velopment, h  IS  11  Job  directly  concerned  with        / 

Uif  human  nppanttus  of  US.  foreign  nld 

the  people  who  nre  helping  people  to  help 
ihim.selves 

In  an  ;isslgnment  giving  wide  range  and 
perspective  tn  her  experience  a.s  sociologist, 
li'cturer,  and  student  of  infern-itlonal  .if- 
fiilr.s  cihe  Wfi.<?  formerly  executive  director  ot 
the  United  Nations  A.s.'^ocl.-itlon  of  Mary- 
land  I ,  Mrs.  Howard  has  been  surveying  at 
flr.st  h:ind  people-to-people  machinery  in 
many  part.s  nf  the  world. 

Hrprcsentlni?  AID— the  agency  that  ad- 
mlnl.sters  fnreli:n  relief  the  world  over— she 
serve.'!  us  Ilalpon  officer  with  Its  technical 
.^ssl.stance  and  research  staff  and  \ts  Volun- 
tary FnrplKn  Aid  .Service,  The  assignment. 
IIS  she  descrlbe.s  It.  "charges  me  with  'Tpklng 
ways  to  brldt^e  the  efforts  nf  the  twn  Impor- 
tant forces  which  nre  as.'-lstlng  needy  people 
overseas:  the  American  voluntary  airencles 
with  their  proprams  of  materl.al  aid  and  U-rh- 
nlial  a«;.slst^nce  and  the  US.  Goveriunent, 
through  Its  foreign  aid  program,  partlrul.arly 
In  the  area  of  human  resources."  The  goal. 
.«ihe  adds,  "is  to  achieve  more  effective  co- 
operation between  Government  and  private 
groups  overseas  In  the  total  US  effort  for 
economic    and    .social    development 

In  this  emissary  role  she  has  traveled 
widely  during  the  past  year,  meeting  and 
confer.-lng  with  nfflclaJs  and  leading  cltl7ens 
In  countries  receiving  US.  nssl.stance  She 
h.is  observed  the  wrk  nf  uS  aldmls.slon 
oltlcers  In  cooperation  with  those  nf  private 
agencies  and  Indlcrenou.s  vohmteer  p:oups. 
.spe.iklng  hefr.re  many  of  the  in-ciintry  vol- 
unteer groups,  she  has  been  rallying  their 
own  self-help  elforts  to  alleviate  social  and 
economic  distress. 

For  it  Is  the  volunteer  .spirit,  spirit  en- 
forced by  material  a.';.s|stiinc-'.  that  Mrs. 
Howard  sees  as  the  real  impetus  to  self-help, 
which  Is  the  ultimate  objective  of  the  United 
States  aid  program 

This  spirit  was  a  tangible  thing  to  her  on 
her  most  recent  over.^ea  tour,  a  visit  to  five 
Latin  American  countries  Peru,  Ecuador. 
Colombia.  Venezuela,  and  Mexico. 

"I  was  Impressed."  Mrs.  Howard  says,  "by 
the  buddlnp  voUinteerl.sm  In  Latin  America. 
There  is  everywhere  an  lncrca.slng  ntf.clal 
support  of  private  activities,  which  In  the 
past  have  been  quite  separate  from  their 
k'overnments  And  more  w^men  are  person- 
ally   Involved    In    public    a.^slstance — a    sig- 
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niftoant  departure  In  these  countries  where 
cultur.il  traditions  have  Insulated  them  for 
centuries. 

-And  volunteers  are  being  trained."  she 
continued,  "to  work  with  the  government 
in  health  programs.  In  the  feeding  of  school 
children.  In  centers  of  rehabilitation.  In  the 
teaching  of  child  care  and  nutrition.  Na- 
tive teachers  are  working  with  the  Peace 
Corps  U)  combat  Illiteracy.  In  all  the  coun- 
tries where  I  conferred  with  the  leaders  of 
civic,  youth,  and  social  voluntary  organiza- 
tions, the  desire  to  develop  their  human  re- 
sources  Is  profound." 

AM  A/ED     AT     TURNOUT 

Wlun  Llm.i  newspapers  announced  that 
she  wnild  meet  with  members  of  Peruvian 
volunteer  groups,  Mrs.  Howard  waa  amazed 
at  the  mrnout.  "I  expected  perhaps  25  or 
30  pcr?-oi!S."  she  said.  "More  than  150  ap- 
peared— all  s()rt.s  of  organizations  concerned 
with  the  deaf,  the  blind,  church  and  welfare 
missions— a  broad  gamut  of  concern. 

"The  object  of  all  the  meetlnps  and  con- 
ferences with  Latin  American  women,"  she 
pointed  out.  "was  to  Identify  their  welfare 
pr'jgrams  wlili  the  g(jals  of  the  Alliance  for 
Progre.ss. 

"These  little  grinips  are  still  weak,"  she 
reports,  "they  still  lack  confidence  In  their 
own  ability — and  they  lack  money  and  skills. 

"They  con.stantly  expressed  their  admira- 
tion— and  some  amazement — for  the  multi- 
purposed  women  In  the  United  States.  And 
everywhere  I  have  met  with  their  embryonic 
volunteer  groups,  the  women  In  Latin  Amer- 
ica were  eager  to  know  about  our  organiza- 
tional techniques-  fundralslng  for  chari- 
ties; h<jw  to  organize  their  time." 

In  Quito,  Ecu.idoran  women's  leaders  con- 
sulted Mrs  Howard  about  Ihctr  plans  to  de- 
velop a  national  directory  of  their  organi- 
zations: Their  purpose  Is  to  establish  con- 
tact with  similar  organizations  In  the 
United  States —  where,  she  points  out.  there 
are  more  than  1,500  volunteer  groups  over 
the  c  juntry  who  are  Involved  In  one  form  or 
another  with  forelt'n  assistance.  They  range 
from  lunrheon  clubs,  service  and  professional 
organizations,  to  4-H  groups,  homemakers 
and  religious  auxiliaries. 

provides  jioi.dino  action 
As  the  people  overseas  gather  strength 
and  experience  In  mobilizing  their  own  re- 
sources, Mrs.  Howard  said.  "AID  Is  mean- 
while providing  a  holding  action  Important 
to  their  growth  And  our  voluntary  agen- 
cies are  the  best  part  of  this  action  while 
on  the  long-term  .Mde  there  Is  need  for  loans 
and  grunts.  The  volunteer  groups  are  help- 
ing to  sustiiln  their  conununltles  through 
food  for  peace  and  food  for  work  as  they 
stimulate  Latin  ,\inerican.s  In  self-help  pro- 
grams." 

The  foreign  aid  partnership  of  the  U.S. 
Government  and  volunteer  groups  Is  based 
on  the  long  experience  of  many  private  agen- 
cies In  heliilni;  people  in  underdeveloped 
areas  Their  names  are  known  over  the 
worlrl:  Church  World  Service,  Catholic  Re- 
lief .Service  (Carltasi.  Cooperative  for  Amer- 
ican Relief  Everywhere  (CARE),  American 
Frlejids  Service  Committee.  American  Jewish 
Joint  Distribution  Committee,  Thomas  A. 
Dooley  Foundation  (MedlcoK  YMCA  and 
YWCA— to  mention  only  a  few  of  the  56 
agencies  registered  with  the  Agency  for  In- 
ternational Development  (through  the  Ad- 
visory Committee  on  Voluntary  Foreign  Aid, 
headed  bv  Charles  P.  Taft.  Dean  Gordon 
Cairns,  of  the  University  of  Maryland  Col- 
lege of  Agriculture.  Is  another  member). 

The  technical  assistance  and  knowledge  of 
these  agencies  has  been  vital  to  the 
U.S.  program  for  providing  welfare,  edu- 
cation, housing,  rural  development,  health, 
and  agricultural  services.  For  among  them. 
Indeed  -especially  the  church-related  mis- 
sions— arc  the  pioneers  of  foreign  aid. 


"The  Impact  of  Carltas.  the  relief  arm  of 
the  Catholic  Church."  Mrs.  Howard  reports. 
"Is  tremendous,  particularly  In  Peru  and 
Ecuador.  It  Is  doing  a  great  and  Imagina- 
tive work  In  projects  of  housing  and  child 
welfare  in  poverty-stricken  areas,  In  organiz- 
ing rural  cooperatives  and  credit  unions. 
And  It  Is  doing  an  excellent  Job  In  monitor- 
ing the  food  for  peace  sent  by  the  United 
States  In  support  of  these  projects." 

More  than  half  of  U.S.  aid  to  Latin  Amer- 
ica Is  In  food  for  peace,  according  to 
AID,  and  at  last  10  million  Latin  American 
youngsters  are  now  receiving  food-for-peace 
supplemental  feedings,  mainly  distributed 
through  CARE,  Carltas,  and  the  Peace  Corps. 

provides  balanced  diet 

Surplus  U.S.  commodities  In  forelgn-ald 
shipments  Include  bulgur  wheat,  feed  grains, 
powdered  milk  and  fats  (lard,  butter,  cotton- 
seed, and  soybean  oils),  which  provide  a 
reasonably  balanced  minimum  diet  for  5  to 
7  cents  a  day  for  an  Individual. 

Bulgur  wheat,  a  mldwestern  grain  proc- 
essed to  resist  moisture  and  vermin — some- 
times It  is  described  as  "Metrecal  without 
fancy  trimmings" — Is  a  basic  food  In  Latin 
America,  said  Mrs.  Howard,  especially  for  the 
mestizos,  the  Indians  of  the  high  Andes. 

There  are,  she  noted,  7,500,000  Indians  In 
Latin  America,  "most  of  them  rootless  and 
neglected  ever  since  their  proud  spirit  was 
stamped  out  by  the  Conquistadores.  They 
come  down  from  the  barren  mountains  by 
the  thousands  In  'Invasions'  to  squat  In  the 
barrladas — the  city  slums — hungry  and  In 
abject  misery." 

While  In  Lima,  Mrs.  Howard  was  Impressed 
by  a  community  project  aiid  feeding  program 
the  Peruvian  Girl  Guides  have  developed  for 
underprivileged  children  In  one  of  the  bar- 
rlades — the  Pamplona  project.  She  was  the 
feattired  speaker  there  at  an  International 
training  seminar  for  Girl  Guides,  attended 
by  65  representatives  from  various  Latin 
American  countries.  Their  leaders  were  In- 
spired, she  was  told,  by  the  programs  of  U.S. 
Girl  Scouts  presented  in  Miami,  where  they 
attended  an  International  convention. 

"The  problem  of  the  barrlada,"  said  Mrs. 
Howard,  "has  attracted  the  best  of  Peace 
Corps  and  AID  missions,  for  this  Is  a  great 
threat  In  areas  of  violence." 

DESKS    AND    BOOKS    LACKING 

There  are  600  Peace  Corps  volunteers  In 
Peru,  she  said,  who  are  encoviraglng  the  de- 
velopment of  native  skills  for  self-help.  They 
are  teaching  carpentry,  to  build  communal 
schools  (she  attended  the  dedication  of  one 
Of  them).  The  ministry  of  education  in 
Lima  Is  supplying  teachers  to  the  barrlades — 
but,  she  observed,  desks  and  books  are  lack- 
ing. 

Among  the  many  Latin  American  projects 
In  which  U.S.  agencies  are  playing  a  part. 
Mrs.  Howard  was  especially  moved  by  the 
"mlnga" — an  Indian  collective,  rooted  in 
ancient  Inca  tradition.  She  visited  one  of 
these  mlnga  communals :  400  Indian  families 
who  are  creating  their  own  community  on  a 
mountain  above  Quito,  capital  of  their 
ancient  empire.  Whole  families,  including 
the  children,  pitch  In  the  work  of  hacking 
out  a  mountain  road  and  laying  the  founda- 
tions for  new  homes. 

The  receive  Food  for  Peace  rations  once  a 
week,  which.  Mrs.  Howard  says,  they  regard. 
In  their  tradition,  as  a  reward  for  carrying 
out  their  responsibility,  rather  than  as  pay 
for  work  done. 

Peace  Corps  husband-and-wife  teams  are 
teaching  Indians  how  to  build  communal 
ovens  In  which  to  bake  bread.  In  communes 
where  Carltas  distributes  Food  fof  Peace,  and 
how  to  make  clothing  out  of  the  wheat  sacka. 

"Latin  America  is  not  manana,"  Mrs.  How- 
ard declares.  "It  is  today.  They  need  sur- 
vival for  today.  They  are  hungry.  They  lack 
normal  basic  needs.    AID  missions  are  mak- 


ing a  pilot  impact,  setting  the  example  for 
self-help — but  they  need,  desperately,  much 
more  than  money :  they  need  human  concern 
for  the  development  of  their  human  re- 
sources." 

Mrs.  Howard's  visit  to  Latin  America  was 
given  a  wide  press  coverage,  which  played 
up  the  fact  that  she  Is  the  sister  of  Sena- 
tor Hubert  H.  Humphrey,  Democrat,  of  Min- 
nesota, who  has  warmly  supported  the  Alli- 
ance for  Progress. 

"Hubert's  visit  last  year  to  Latin  Ameri- 
can countries  was  mentioned  everywhere  I 
went,"  said  Prances  Hvimphrey  Howard,  "and 
I  am  sure  It  had  a  bearing  on  the  cordial 
welcome  given  me.  In  a  little  'Venezuelan 
village  I  was  met  by  a  delegation  of  children 
who  came  to  tell  me  that  a  bat  he  had  given 
them  last  year  with  some  baseball  equip- 
ment had  been  broken,  and  would  I  please 
tell  him  to  send  them  another  one." 


THE      ENCYCLICAL.      "ECCLESLAM 
SUAM."  OF  POPE  PAUL  VI 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  Pope  Paul 
VI,  In  the  first  encyclical  of  his  13- 
month-old  pontificate,  has  today  reaf- 
firmed the  traditional  beliefs  of  the  Ro- 
man Catholic  Church,  and  has  offered 
the  world  new  hope  for  peace. 

He  has  offered  the  possibility  of  his 
own  learned  and  meaningful  interven- 
tion as  a  mediator  in  international 
crises,  "where  an  opportunity  presents 
itself,"  in  order  that  such  crises  may  be 
honorably  settled. 

Just  as  did  his  beloved  predecessor. 
Pope  John  XXni,  Pope  Paul  rejects  the 
false  premises  of  atheism  and  com- 
munism; and,  with  Pope  John,  he  im- 
plores us  to  follow  a  course  of  peaceful 
change. 

When  Pope  John  died,  I  remarked, 
here  in  this  Chamber,  that  he  had  given 
renewed  meaning  and  respectability  to 
our  quest  for  an  honorable  peace 
throughout  the  world.  It  seems  most  fit- 
ting, therefore,  that  Pope  Paul  has  now 
reemphasized  this  vitally  important  goal 
in  terms  of  his  own  high  purpose  and 
scholarly  knowledge. 

I  further  have  commented  on  Pope 
John's  eminent  contributions  in  ad- 
vancing the  cause  of  religious  unity  and 
cooperation  among  mankind.  Pope 
Paul's  encyclical  is  also  addressed  to  this 
most  significant  subject — with  specific 
and  moving  reference  to  the  work  of  the 
Ecumenical  Council,  begiin  under  the 
guidance  of  John  XXIII. 

In  these  days  when  we  hear  too  much 
about  the  alleged  efficacy  of  extremist 
views,  the  Vatican  once  again  emphasizes 
the  need  for  rational  hope  and  for  re- 
sponsible action,  as  opposed  to  irre- 
sponsibility. 

Mr.  President,  we  continue  to  confront 
deeply  disturbing  and  threatening  times. 
We  confront  them  both  at  home  and 
abroad.  The  common  ideals  which  Pope 
Paul  has  set  forth  with  spiritual  elo- 
quence and  practical  imaginativeness — 
qualities  which  Pope  John's  encyclicals 
also  possessed  in  such  high  degree — 
should  help  all  men  toward  better  un- 
derstandings. 

Let  us  all  be  grateful  for  the  sense  of 
inner  compulsion  which  motivated  the 
preparation  of  this  latest  encyclical,  and 
for  the  initiative  it  represents. 
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THE   90TH   BIRTHDAY   OF   FORMER 
PRESIDENT  Hi:HBERT   HOOVER 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr  President,  today 
marks^the  90th  bicthday  of  former  Presi- 
dent Herbert  Ho(j\er.  a  great  humani- 
tarian. 

In  commemoralion  of  this  significant 
milestone  in  the  Ufa  of  an  outstandmg 
American.  Presideai:  Johnson  has  desig- 
nated today  as  HeitJert  Hoover  Day. 

Mr.  Hoover's  caater  in  the  service  of 
our  country  has  been  illustrious,  from 
the  earlier  days  wh.tjn  he  brought  food 
and  help  to  the  hungry  in  Europe,  fol- 
lowing World  War  I,  to  the  present  time. 
when  he  continues  to  di.splay  his  intel- 
lis't-nce  and  his  wisdom 

I  particularly  .'^alute  him  fur  the  re- 
markable job  he  did  in  oruanizini?  our 
Department  of  Cdmmerce.  of  which  he 
■.ia.>  one  of  the  mo.sC  effective  and  able 
Secretaries  in  our  Nation's  history. 

Finally.  I  salute  him  as  a  fisherman 
and  a  follower  of  the  immortal  I/aak 
Walton. 


COM\nTTEE      MEETINGS       DURING 
SENATE  SESSIONS  THIS  WEEK 

Upon  request  by  Mr  M\nsfiel3.  and 
by  unanimous  consent,  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture  and  Fort*itry  and  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance  were  authorized  to 
meet  during  the  sessions  of  the  Senate 
for  the  remainder  of  this  week. 


TRANSACTION  OF  ADDITIONAL 
routine:    BUSINESS 

By  unanimous  consent,  the  following 
additional  routine  business  was  trans- 
acted: 


ADDITIONAL  REPORTS  OF 
COMMITTEES 

Ti.e  foUowint?  reports  of  committees 
were  submitted:      \    ) 

By  Mr.  BIBLE  from;'  the  Committee  on 
the  Di.strict  of  ColmniOU,  without  amend- 
mer.  ■  i      • 

H  R  5337.  An  act  to  increase  the  partial 
p.iy  >f  educatKjnal  eoipioyees  of  the  public 
schLMjLs  of  the  District  ')f  Columbia  who  are 
on  le.ive  of  ab.ser.c^  for  educittlonal  Im- 
provement, and  for  otjier  purposes  i  Rept  No 
1365  (. 

By  -Mr.  MORSE.  f.-« m  the  Committee  oii 
tre  District  of  Colupibia,  without  amend- 
ment I     I 

HR  5044.  An  act  to^ariend  the  act  entitled 
An  ict  to  provide  f'T  a  muiu.il-Ud  pUn 
for  fire  protection  by  amd  for  the  District  of 
Columbia  and  certain  idtaccnt  C'.immunlties 
In  Maryland  and  Vln^lnla.  and  for  other 
piirp.i.^^es."     (Rept.  N'X  1366); 

H  R  6350.  An  act  to  amend  the  act  en- 
titled "An  act  for  tho  regulation  of  the 
practice  of  dentistry  In  the  District  of 
Columbia,  and  for  thg  protection  of  the  peo- 
p;e  frem  empiricism  in  relation  thereto." 
approved  June  6  1892,  a.s.  amended  t  Rept.  No 
1367  I  .   and 

H  R  7441.  An  act  Ho  jirr.end  the  act  en- 
titled An  act  to  authorlzie  the  Commissioners 
of  the  District  of  Columbia  to  remove 
d.in^erous  or  unsafe  binldmgs  and  parts 
thereof,  and  for  other  purposes."  apprf)ved 
March  1.  1899,  as  ameTided  i  Rept,  No.  1368). 


ESTABLISHMENT  OF  [.AND  AND  WA- 
TER CUNSEIiVATION  FUND-RE- 
PORT OF  A  CO.MMITIEE  ADDI- 
TIONAL VIEWS  'S.  REPT.  NO    1  u;4 

Mr  BIBLE  Mr  President,  on  behalf 
of  the  Senator  from  Witshinpton  I  Mr. 
Jackson],  the  chairman  of  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs. I  submit  a  report  on  the  bill,  H  R 
3846,  to  establish  a  land  and  water  con- 
.servatiun  fund  lu  assist  the  Statos  and 
PVderal  a -encies  in  meeting  present  and 
future  outdoor  recreation  demands  and 
needs  of  the  American  people,  and  for 
other  purposes.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  permission  be  sit  anted  to  file  addi- 
tional views  on  the  part  of  Senators 
Simpson-.  Dominick.  Allott,  and  Jordan 
of  Idaho,  and  that  these  views  be  printed 
together  with  the  committee  report 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  re- 
port will  be  received  and  the  bill  will  be 
placed  on  the  calendar;  and.  without  ob- 
jection, the  report  will  be  printed,  as  re- 
quested by  the  Senator  from  Nevada. 


ADDITIONAL  BIIX   INITJODUCED 

Mr  DOUGLAS,  by  unanimous  c  >nsent. 
introduced  a  bill  S  310:5'  to  amend  title 
18  of  the  United  States  Code  to  provide 
that  the  bombing  of  certain  buildings  will 
create  a  rebuttable  presumption  that  a 
Ft«deral  criminal  offense  has  been  com- 
mittea  for  purposes  of  investigation  by 
the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation,  and 
for  other  purpo.ses.  which  was  read  tuice 
by  its  title  and  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

See  the  remarks  of  Mr  Douglas  when 
he  introduced  th.e  above  bill,  which  ap- 
pear under  a  separate  heading.* 


ESTABLISHMl-  N  r  OF  PUHI  IC  BOMB- 
INGS AS  P'LDLRAL  OP'FENSES 

Mr  DOUGLAS  Mr  President.  I  in- 
troduce, for  appropriate  reference,  a  bill 
which  would  create  a  rebuttable  pre- 
sumption that  a  Federal  criminal  ofTen.'^e 
has  been  committed  by  the  b(jmbinu'  of 
any  public  buildinus.  or  of  buildinss 
which  exist  to  accommodate  the  public 
The  creation  of  such  a  presumption 
would,  among  other  things,  authorize 
the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation  to 
enter  into  such  cases  to  investigate  and 
brinr;  to  justice  the  persons  responsible. 

The  technological  advances  of  our 
scientists  have  been  of  great  benefit  to 
the  public.  Unfortunately,  some  of  these 
advances  have  been  abused  by  criminal 
elements  in  our  .society.  The  deliberate 
and  wanton  destruction  of  property, 
often  accompanied  by  injury  or  death  to 
innocent  bystanders,  through  the  use  of 
e.xplosives  or  fiammable  products,  has 
risen  to  such  proportions  that  the  Na- 
tion as  a  whole  has  been  affected.  Such 
bombings  and  burnings  are  no  longer 
only  matters  of  local  concern:  they  now 
pose  dangers  to  people  involved  in  the 
ever-increasing  interstate  commerce  of 
the  United  States  Such  acts  are  there- 
fore interstate  crimes,  and  in  order  to 
effectively  prevent  them  and  {uinish  the 
perpetrators,  they  should  be  investigated 
and  prosecuted  on  an  interstate,  or  Fed- 
eral level. 


Pew  if  any  bombings  and  burninRs  of 
public  buildings  are  solved.  Tins  we 
know  from  our  daily  readmits  of  the 
n!-uspap<':s.  I  belirve  ti.at  !!;.•  princi- 
pal reason  they  are  not  solved  is  becauae 
of  the  unfair  battle  which  is  now  taking 
place  b»>tween  oruani/ed  crime  and  hxal 
authorities.  There  are  not  many  city 
or  county  police  organizations  which  pos- 
se.ss  the  resources  capable  of  competing 
with  organized  crime  in  the  United 
States.  Members  of  the  so-called  under- 
world can  call  upon  the  misdirected  tal- 
ents of  explosive  experts  in  almost  any 
State  to  come  in  and  blow  up  a  building. 
Couple  this  witii  the  daily  adv.mces  in 
pyrotechnics,  and  we  can  well  a;j;jrec:ate 
the  feeliny  of  futility  and  frustration  ex- 
perienced by  many  local  law  enforcement 
offic'als. 

The  Federal  Bureau  oi  Investigation 
has  been  able  to  stay  ahead  of  organized 
crime  in  the  United  States,  and  it  se'ldom 
investigates  a  case  wirliout  producinu  the 
positive  evidence  necessary  X4>  justify  an 
arrest  and  sub'^.^quent  triiil.  I  hope  this 
bill,  which  I  am  introducing  today,  will 
be  enacted,  and  that  ue  can  tlun  watch 
the  struggle  to  solve  tlicse  bombiiiL's  en- 
ter a  more  competitive  and  fair  phase 
in  the  hisUiry  of  our  .-iiX'ial  order  B^mb- 
inL'.s  of  buildiiu's  u.^ed  by  the  public  are 
ofTen.ses  Ftxleral  in  nature  and  effect,  and 
they  should  be  treated  as  Federal  when 
we  come  to  investigating  and  puni.shing 
them.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
text  of  the  bill  be  printed  at  this  point 
in  the  Record 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appro!)riately  re- 
ferred; and.  without  objection,  the  bill 
will  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  bill  'S.  3103)  to  amend  title  18  of 
the  United  States  Code  to  provide  that 
the  bombing  of  certain  buildim^s  will 
create  a  rebuttable  presumption  that  a 
Federal  crinunal  olTen.se  has  been  com- 
mitted for  purposes  of  investigation  by 
tiie  Federal  Bureau  of  Invest itiation,  and 
for  other  purposes,  introduced  by  Mr 
DofGLAS.  was  received,  read  twice  by  \i& 
title,  referred  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary,  and  ordered  to  br  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

Be  It  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  State.'<  of 
AmeTxca  in  Congress  assembled.  That  sub- 
section lb)  of  section  837  of  title  18.  United 
States  Code.  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  sentence: 
"The  use  of  any  explosive  to  damage  or  de- 
stroy ony  building  or  other  real  or  personal 
property  used  for  educational,  religious, 
charitable,  residential,  business,  or  civic  ob- 
Je.-tlves  shall  create  a  rebuttable  presumption 
t'lat  such  explosive  was  transported  in  inter- 
state or  forcitrn  commerce  with  the  kno-*!- 
edge  or  Intent  that  It  was  t"  be  u.sed  for  such 
purpose  ' 
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AMENDMENT  OF  Fi  iREIGN  ASSIST- 
ANCE ACT  OF  1961  -AMENDMENTS 
'  AMENDMENT  NO.  1209) 

Mr.  HARTKE  submitt*xi  an  amend- 
ment, intended  to  be  prop(\sed  by  him,  Ui 
the  bill  iHR.  11380)  to  amend  further 
the  Poreittn  Assistance  Act  of  1961.  as 
amended,  and  for  other  pun^oses,  which 
w.us  ordered  to  lie  on  the  table  and  to  be 
piinU'd. 


Mr.  MORSE  submitted  an  amendment 

•  No  1211'.  inter.ded  to  be  proposed  by 
nun.  tLi  House  bill  11380,  supra,  which 
was  ordered  to  lie  on  tiie  table  and  to  be 

printed.  

L.AND  AND   WATER  CONSERVATION 
puND— AMENDMENT  (AMEND- 

MENT NO.  1210' 

Mr.  SIMPSON  submitted  an  amend- 
ment intend(xi  to  be  propo.scd  by  him,  to 
the  bill  iH.R.  3846'  to  establish  a  land 
and  water  con.seiTation  fund  to  assist 
the  States  and  Federal  agencies  in  meet- 
ing present  and  future  outdoor  recrea- 
tion demands  ;ind  need;;  of  the  American 
people,  and  for  other  purp:ises.  which  was 
ordered  to  lie  on  the  table  and  to  be 
printed. 

ESTATE   OF   PAUL   F.   RIDGE 

Mr  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
proceed  to  the  consideration  of  Calendar 
No    sua.  tlie  bill  H  R.  4361. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  staled  by  title. 

The  Chief  Clerk.  A  bill  <H.R.  4361) 
for  Xhv  relief  of  the  estate  of  Paul  F. 
Rid-'e 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
obiection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  biir^ 

There  beini.;  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill,  which  had 
been  reiwrted  from  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary  with  amendments  on  page 
1,  line  8.  after  "$5,581.28",  to  strike  out 
the  comma  and  '  witii  interest  thereon  at 
the  rate  of  6  i>er  centum  per  annum  from 
May  31.  1962.  to  the  date  of  payment 
under  this  Act";  on  page  2.  line  4,  after 
the  word  "interest",  to  strike  out  the 
comma  and  "plus  interest",  and  in  line 
5.  after  the  word  "Act",  to  strike  out  "in 
exce.-^s  of   10   per   centum  thereof". 

Mr  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  amend- 
ments be  considered  en  bloc. 

The  amendments  were  considered  and 
agreed  to  en  bloc. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  biU 
is  open  to  further  amendment.  If  there 
be  no  further  amendment  to  be  pro- 
posed, the  question  is  on  the  engrossment 
of  tlie  amendments  and  the  third  read- 
ing of  the  bill. 

nie  amendments  were  ordered  to  be 
en-ro.ssed  and  the  bill  to  be  read  a  third 
time. 

The  bill  was  read  the  third  time  and 
passed . 


CALENDAR   CALL 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  calendar  be 
called  for  the  consideration  of  measures 
to  which  there  is  no  objection,  beginning 
with  order  No.  1268. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered.  The  clerk  will 
state  the  first  order  of  btisiness  on  the 
calendar. 


MRS.   GENEVIEVE   OLSEN 

The  bill  'S   1045  »  for  the  relief  of  Mrs. 
Genevieve  Olsen  was  considered,  ordered 


to  be  engrossed  for  a  third  reading,  read 
the  third  time,  and  passed,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  u7id  House 
of  RepTesentatiies  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  is  authorized  and 
directed  to  pay,  out  of  any  money  in  the 
Treasury  not  otherwise  appropriated,  to  I.Irs. 
Genevieve  Olsen  of  Ogden,  Utah,  the  widow 
of  Chester  J.  Olsen.  Ogden,  tJtah,  the  sum 
of  $3,375.  in  full  settlement  of' all  her  claims 
against  the  United  States  for  compen.sation 
for  personal  injuries  resulting  In  permanent 
partial  disability  wluch  were  sustained  by  the 
said  Chester  J.  Olsen  on  October  10.  1953. 
while  he  was  performing  duties  as  an  em- 
ployee of  the  Forest  Service  of  the  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture:  Provided. 
That  no  part  of  the  amount  appropriated 
In  this  Act  in  excess  of  10  per  centum  thereof 
shall  be  paid  or  delivered  to  or  received  by 
an  agent  or  attorney  on  account  of  services 
rendered  In  connection  with  this  ch.im.  and 
the  same  shall  be  unlawful,  any  co:. tract  to 
the  contrary  notwithstanding.  Any  person 
violating  the  provisions  of  this  Act  shall  be 
deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor  and  upon 
conviction  thereof  shall  be  fined  in  any  sum 
not  exceeding  $1,000. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record,  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
<No.  1332),  explaining  the  purposes  of 
the  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

PIT.POSE 

The  bill  would  authorize  payment  of  the 
sum  of  $3,375  to  Mrs.  Genevieve  Olsen.  of 
Ogden,  Utah,  the  widow  of  Cliester  J.  Olsen, 
in  full  settlement  of  all  her  claims  against 
the  United  States  for  compensation  for  per- 
sonal injuries  resulting  in  permanent  par- 
tial disability  sustained  by  Chester  J.  Olsen 
on  October  10,  1953.  while  performing  duties 
as  an  employee  of  the  Forest  Service  of  the 
U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  has  no  ob- 
jection to  the  enactment  of  S.   1045. 

In  reporting  on  this  legislation,  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  comments  as 
follows: 

"Mr.  Olsen  was  employed  as  regional  for- 
ester of  the  Intermountaln  region  of  the 
Forest  Service.  On  January  4.  1956,  as  a 
consequence  of  his  injury  of  1953.  he  was 
awarded  compensation  under  the  Federal 
Employees'  Compensation  Act  of  $121.15  per 
week  for  a  period  of  86^7  weeks.  The  award 
was  based  on  a  permanent  partial  disability 
resulting  from  a  30-percent  loss  of  the  use 
of  his  leg. 

"On  March  31.  1957.  Mr.  Olsen  voluntarily 
retired  from  the  Forest  Service  under  the 
terms  of  the  Civil  Service  Retirement  Act. 
He  was  60  years  of  age  and  had  37  years 
of  Government  service. 

"Following  his  retirement.  Mr.  Olsen  was 
advised  by  the  Bureau  of  Employees'  Com- 
pensation that  medical  care  at  Government 
expense  and  compcns.'^.tory  payments  author- 
ized by  the  Federal  Employees'  Compensa- 
tion Act  could  not  be  extended  during  any 
period  for  which  civil  service  retirement  an- 
nuity payments  were  received  (act  of  Julv 
27,  1946:  "60  Stat.  706;  5  U.S  C.  714).  Con- 
sequently, Federal  Employees'  Compensation 
Act  payments  totaling  $3,392  were  canceled 
This  figure  compares  closely  with  the  sum 
stated  in  S.  1045  and  may  have  served  as 
the  basis  for  Its  determination. 

"By  the  act  of  September  13.  1960  (74 
Stat.  906,  907,  910).  Congress  provided, 
among  other  things,  that  'receipt  of  bene- 
fits under  the  Civil  Service  Retirement  Act 
shall  in  no  way  impair  the  employee's  right 
to  receive  compensation  for  scheduled  dis- 
abilities   •    •    ••   and   made   such   provision 


■applicable  to  any  injury  which  occurred 
within  3  years  prior  to  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  act  as  well  as  1x3  any  injury 
occurring  on  or  after  the  date  of  enactment 
of  this  act.'  Thus,  if  Mr.  Olsen's  injury  had 
occurred  at  any  time  after  September  1, 
1957,  he  would  have  been  entitled  to  the 
full  amount  of  his  awarded  compensation  in 
addition  to  his  civil  service  retirement  an- 
nuity payments.  Mr.  Olsen's  injury,  how- 
ever, occurred  prior  to  the  3-year  period  for 
which   this  provision  was  made  retroactive. 

"We  fully  recognize  the  equity  of  allowing 
persons  who  have  suffered  injuries  resulting 
in  scheduling  disabilities  to  receive  the  full 
compensation  award  for  such  injuries  as  well 
as  retirement  annuity  payments. 

"The  1960  act  also  provided  for  medical 
care  required  after  October  1.  1960.  notwith- 
standing the  receipt  of  retirement  annuity 
payments  even  though  t;:e  injury  had  oc- 
curred at  a  prior  date. 

"Since  making  our  report  of  September  11. 
1962.  on  S.  2930  i87th  Cong.)  we  have  exam- 
ined further  into  this  matter  and  have  re- 
ceived the  following  report  from  the  regional 
office  In  which  Mr.  Olsen  was  employed : 

"  'For  various  reasons.  Mr.  Olsen's  inten- 
tion to  retire  from  the  position  of  regional 
forester  was  not  widely  publicized  until  his 
request  for  retirement  had  been  approved 
and  the  retirement  date  designated.  Em- 
ployees having  a  knowledge  of  Mr.  Olsen's 
compensation  for  scheduled  disability  were 
not  aware  of  his  plans  to  retire  until  retire- 
ment was  actually  effective.  Tliese  em- 
ployees thus  had  no  opportunity  to  properly 
advise  Mr.  Olsen  of  the  effect  his  retirement 
would  have  on  the  remainder  of  the  amount 
due  for  the  scheduled  disability. 

"  'In  his  position  of  regional  forester,  he 
could  not  be  expected  to  be  informed  of  all 
the  details  of  the  relationships  of  retirement 
and  compensation  for  disability  payments. 
By  not  being  familiar  with  these  relation- 
ships he  did  not  recognize  that  a  problem 
existed  and  consequently  did  not  request  ad- 
vice from  the  emploj-ees  who  were  familiar 
with  his  compensation  award.  Had  he  been 
Informed  of  these  relationships  he  could  have 
well  delayed  his  request  for  voluntary  re- 
tirement until  he  had  received  the  total 
amount  due  him  under  the  scheduled  disa- 
bility award. 

"  'From  the  facts  available,  we  can  only 
conclude  that  Mr.  Olsen  was  not  properly  in- 
formed by  the  Forest  Service,  the  Bureau  of 
Employees'  Compensation,  or  the  Civil  Serv- 
ice Commission  that  he  would  lose  his  rights 
to  receive  ftirther  compensation  for  sched- 
uled disability  upon  retirement  prior  to  his 
actual  retirement,  and  had  he  been  so  in- 
formed he  could  have  delayed  his  voluntary 
retirement  until  the  termination  of  these 
payments.' 

"Inasmuch  as  the  Federal  Employees'  Com- 
pensation Act,  as  amended,  provides  for  the 
passing  to  his  widow  of  disability  compensa- 
tion payments  awarded  to  an  employee  who 
died  from  causes  other  than  the  Injury  for 
which  the  disability  award  was  made,  there 
is  no  objection  to  the  provision  in  S.  1045  for 
payment  to  be  made  to  Mr.  Olsen's  widow." 

The  committee,  after  a  review  of  all  of  the 
foregoing,  considers  this  claim  to  be  meri- 
torious, and  in  agreement  with  the  conclu- 
sions and  recommendations  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  recommends  that  the 
bill,  S.   1045,  be  considered  favorably. 


LLOYD   K.   HIROTA 

The  bill  'S.  2458)  for  the  relief  of 
Lloyd  K.  Hirota  was  considered,  ordered 
to  be  engrossed  for  a  third  reading,  read 
the  third  time,  and  passed,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  Lloyd 
K.  Hirota  of  Alea.  Hawaii,  is  hereby  relieved 
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of  all  liability  for  repeymen*:  to  the  United 
States  of  the  sum  of  $782  93  representing 
overpaymenta  of  salary  which  he  received  as 
a  civilian  employee  of  the  United  States 
Army,  Office  of  the  Quiirterm^xster.  at  Hono- 
lulu. Hawaii,  for  th«  perl  jd  fr^m  October  10, 
1954.  through  June  18,  1962,  such  overpay- 
ments having  been  raade  us  the  result  of 
administrative  error  In  establishing  his  sal- 
ary rate  when  he  w»s  errone msly  promoted 
from  grade  OS-3y  to  grade  OS— tx,  effective 
as  o!  October  10,  1934  In  the  audit  and  set- 
tlement of  the  accounts  of  any  certifying  or 
disbursing  officer  of  the  United  States,  full 
credit  shall  be  given  for  the  amount  for 
which  liability  Is  relieved  by  this  Act 

Sec  2.  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  Is 
authorized  and  directed  to  pay.  out  of  any 
money  In  the  Treasury  i.ot  otherwise  appro- 
priated, to  the  said  Ll 'Vd  K  Hlrota,  the  sum 
of  any  amounta  receUed  ur  withheld  from 
him  on  account  of  the  overpayments  referred 
to  In  the  first  section  of  this  Act. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  Mr  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consenc  tu  have  printed  in  the 
Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report  'No. 
1333 » .  explainlne:  the  purposes  of  the  bill 

There  bein?  no  objection,  the  e.xcerpt 
wa-s  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

PtjRPOSE 

The  purpose  of  the  blU  is  to  relieve  Lloyd 
K  Hirota.  of  Aiea.  H»w,ill.  of  liability  to 
r^pay  to  the  United  States  the  smn  of 
$782  93,  the  amount  of  overpiiyment  of  sal- 
ary resulting  from  jin  administrative  error, 
and  to  pay  to  him  the  sum  of  any  amounts 
rocelvpd  or  withheld  fr.jci  him  on  account  of 
the  overpajinent. 

The  Department  o|  the  Army  has  no  objec- 
tion to  the  bill. 

The  Congress  ha*  pending  before  It  the 
propo.sed  general  legislation.  H  R.  3800, 
stror.^'.y  recommended  by  the  Bure:iu  of  the 
Budj:et.  to  provide  relief  from  Il.iblUty  to 
reimburse  the  Government  for  erroneous 
overpayments  receli-fd  In  good  faith.  In 
the  absence  of  such  general  legislation  the 
Congress  has  frequ^ntiy  approved  private 
bills  for  relief  from  liability  for  return  of 
overpavTnents  which  resulted  from  an  error 
on  the  part  of  the  Ga\"rnment,  were  received 
In  good  faith  by  th«  employee,  and  where 
the  return  would  work  \  hardship  on  the 
claimant. 

The  committee  bel'evrs  that  the  case  of 
this  claimant  falls  In  this  category  and  Is  a 
proper  matter  for  rellpf  by  private  legisla- 
tion. 

In  Its  report  to  the  committee  on  the  bill 
the  Department  of  Che  Army  has  set  forth 
the  circumstances  of  the  cise  as  follows: 

"Official  records  dl-'iclosc  th.it  Mr  Llovd  K 
Hlr^jta,  a  civilian  employee  of  the  US  Armv 
in  H  iwall  since  1942,  w.u  promoted  from  OS- 
3y  to  GS-4X  on  October  10,  1954.  This  pro- 
motion Increased  his  <.Uary  from  $3,590  per 
annum  to  $3,735  per  .irimm  Department 
of  the  Army  Civilian  Pers.innel  Regulations 
fCPR  Nl  6-4b(n  ).  In  ettf.n  when  Mr  Hirota 
was  promoted  on  October  10.  1954.  provided 
that 

'  Whenever  an  ernployee  Is  advanced  by 
promotion  •  •  •  from  "^ne  classification  act 
position  to  another  of  higher  grade,  his  sal- 
ary rate  shall  be  fixed  fit  the  lowest  step  of 
the  new  grade  which  exceeds  the  la.st  earned 
rite  by  one  full  step  rate  of  the  grade  from 
vvhl'-h  advanced  (32  Comp  Oen  553).  If 
there  Is  no  rate  In  the  higher  grade  which  la 
at  least  one  step  rat*  ahove  the  employee's 
last  earned  rate,  his  salary  will  be  fixed  at 
the  maximum  scheduled  ra'e  of  the  hlt^her 
gr  ide  or  at  hia  last  earned  rate,  whichever  Is 
higher."  " 

"There  waa  no  scheduled  rate  In  the  GS-4 
grade  at  least  one  sie\>  rate  $80  per  year 
above  his  last  earned  rate  as  a  GS~3y  except 
as  a  GS-4X,  y.  or  z.  Promiitlon  tn  these  steps, 
however,   required   several   years'   service    In 


grade  uf  GS  4  The  ma.xtmimi  scheduU-d  rate 
of  a  OS-4,  excluding  the  special  longevity 
steps,  was  as  a  OS  4g,  which  would  have 
provided  a  $63  Increase  per  year  to  him 
Under  the  regiilatlons.  Mr  Hirota  should 
have  been  promoted  to  this  step  rather  than 
to  a  OS-4X  Because  of  the  administrative 
error,  he  was  overpaid  $782  93  from  October 
10,  1954,  through  June  16.  1962.  repre.sentlng 
the  amount  of  this  bill.  F'nllowing  the  dis- 
covery of  the  overpayments,  deductions  of 
$10  per  pay  period  have  been  made  from 
Mr.  Hlrota's  salary  and  applied  to  the  in- 
debtednef-s. 

"The  Department  of  the  Army  generally 
does  not  oppose  a  bill  of  this  nature  where 
a  civilian  employee  has  received  In  gootl  faith 
and  f  jr  services  performed  an  erroneous  pay- 
ment made  through  administrative  error  and 
repayment  would  Impose  a  financial  hard- 
ship The  overpayments  in  this  case  re- 
sulted from  the  failure  of  administrative 
personnel  of  the  Department  of  the  Army  M 
recognize  that  Mr.  Hlrota's  salary  had  been 
set  at  an  improper  rate.  There  Is  nothing  to 
indicate  that  he  did  not  act  in  good  faith  in 
receiving  the  erroneous  payments.  In  fact 
during  an  Interview  In  July  1962,  he  suited 
that  he  had  questioned  the  validity  of  the 
salary  rate  at  the  time  of  his  promotion  in 
1954  and  that  he  had  been  assured  by  a 
represenUtlve  of  the  Office  of  Civilian  Per- 
sonnel at  Headquarters,  US  Army.  Hawaii, 
that  his  salary  rate  was  correct.  Repay- 
ment of  the  debt  would  result  in  financial 
hardship  to  Mr.  Hirota.  In  a  statement  sub- 
mitted to  this  Department  he  explained  that 
he  Is  supporting  three  dependents  on  a 
monthly  net  income  of  only  $422 .78  His 
monthly  expenditures  approximate  his 
monthly  income  and  he  has  the  burden  of 
making  payments  on  a  home  mortgage  loan 
of  $12.11133.  and  on  another  loan  of 
$1.05194.  Effective  January  I.  1964.  Mr 
Hlrota's  financial  obligations  have  Increased 
resulting  from  the  necessity  of  relinquishing 
a  part-time  Job  because  of  the  changing 
hours  of  work  under  his  regular  employment. 
In  view  of  these  equitable  considerations  the 
Department  of  the  Army  has  no  objection  to 
the  bill. 

"The  fiscal  effect  of  this  bill,  if  enacted. 
will  be  to  relieve  Mr.  Hlrotii  of  Ilabl'.ltv  for 
repayment  to  the  United  States  of  «7R2  93 
and  to  authorize  repa>Tnent  of  any  sums 
received  or  withheld  from  him  In  satisfac- 
tion of  the  Indebtedness. ■• 

The  committee  believes  that  the  bill  Is 
meritorious  and  recommends  It  favorably. 


FRED  E.   STARR 

The  bill  (S  2750  •  for  the  relief  of  Fred 
K.  Starr  was  considered,  ordered  to  be 
engrossed  for  a  third  readini,',  read  the 
third  time,  and  passed,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That,  not- 
wlth.st.'uiding  any  other  provision  of  law,  the 
Secretary  of  the  Air  Force  Is  authorized  and 
directed  to  provide  for  the  transportation  of 
the  household  goods  and  personal  efTecta  of 
Fred  E  Starr,  a  former  employee  of  the  De- 
partment of  the  Air  Force  .assigned  to  Head- 
quarters. Pacliic  Air  Force.  Hawaii,  from  his 
last  oversea  duty  station,  Honolulu,  H.T,wall. 
to  his  permanent  residence  in  Menomunee 
Falls.  Wisconsin,  and  to  pay.  out  of  any  funds 
available  for  the  payment  of  transporting 
household  gotxla.  any  unpaid  storage  charges 
which  may  be  due  on  such  household  goods 
and  personal  effects  at  the  time  of  shipment. 

Sec.  2  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  la 
authorized  and  directed  to  pay.  out  of  any 
money  In  the  Treasury  not  otherwise  appro- 
priated, li)  tlie  said  Fred  E  Starr,  the  sum 
of  $1,095  28  In  full  satisf.ictlon  of  all  his 
claims  against  the  United  States  for  expenses 


Incurred  by  the  said  Fred  E.  Starr  in  storlag 
the  household  goods  aiid  per8«:)naJ  effects  re- 
ferred to  in  section  1  of  tills  Act  prior  to  tla 
shipment  thereof  authorized  by  this  Act 

Mr.    MANSFIELD      Mr.    President.  I 

;v>k  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 

m  tht'  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 

No.    1334'.   e.xplainmg   the  inirposes  of 

the  bill. 

There  bt'ing  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  bt  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows- 

The  purpose  of  S.  2750  Is  to  provide  for 
the  shipment  at  Government  ex[)ense  of  uie 
household  goods  and  personal  effects  of  Mj 
P'red  E  suirr,  a  f Tnu-r  Air  Force  oiviUan 
employee  at  Headquarters,  Pacific  Air  Forces 
(PACAF).  Hawaii,  from  Hon,5lulu.  Hawaii,  to 
his  permanent  residence  in  Menomonee  FalU, 
Wis.:  to  pay  any  unpaid  stomge  ciiarges 
which  may  be  due  on  such  prt)[x?rty  at  the 
time  of  shipment;  and  to  reimburse  Mr.  Stan 
the  sum  of  $1,095  28,  representing  sU)rage 
charges  paid  by  him. 

The  Department  of  the  Air  Force  inter- 
poses no  objection  to  the  favorable  consider- 
ation of  S.  2750, 

When  the  claimant  completed  his  iu^slgn- 
ment  as  air  operations  specialist  In  Hawaii 
during  July  1960,  he  was  separated  by  reslg- 
nation  and  was  authorized  to  proceed  to  the 
United  States.  His  travel  was  authorized  and 
the  transportation  of  his  household  effect* 
w;ia  contained  in  a  special  order.  Mr.  Starr 
was  unemployed  at  the  time  of  his  dcpanure 
from  Hawaii  and  was  unable  to  name  a  per- 
manent address  In  the  United  States  He 
thereuf-Kjn  instructed  the  transportation 
officer  not  to  ship  his  gcxxls  until  he  could 
provide  a  permanent  address. 

After  Mr.  Starr  had  left  Hawaii,  numer- 
'.JUS  attempts  wore  made  to  conuict  hlni.  and 
several  registered  letters  were  returned  "un- 
claimed "  After  more  than  2  years  of  such 
attempts,  a  forwarding  address  was  finally 
obtained  from  Mr.  Starr,  but  the  hoiisehold 
g<xxls  Wire  m  the  hands  of  a  civilian  stor- 
age firm  which  would  not  release  them  until 
such  time  as  the  storage  charges  were  paid. 
In  addition  to  this,  more  than  2  years  had 
passed  since  the  date  of  Mr.  Starr's  sep.ira- 
tlon  from  the  Air  Force,  and  his  entitlement 
for  shipment  of  household  go<xls  had  ex- 
pired. The  matter  of  a  waiver  was  discussed 
with  legal  representatives  of  the  General 
Accoimtlng  Office  and  representatives  of  the 
Retirement  and  Medical  Divisions  of  the 
Civil  Service  Commission,  but  no  basis  for 
waiving  the  time  limitation  could  be  found. 
The  Air  Force  report  states  that  Mr.  Starr 
has  a  history  of  personal  Illness,  hospitali- 
zations, and  medical  treatment  for  a  con- 
.sldrrable  portion  nf  the  time  since  his  de- 
parture from  Hawaii  and  return  to  the  main- 
land, and  that  he  h;\.s  Indicated  that  condi- 
tions beyond  his  control  made  it  Impossible 
for  him  to  provide  directions  for  the  ship- 
ment of  his  household  goods.  Hospital  rec- 
ords and  physicians'  statements  support  his 
claims  of  lllnc.s.s  and  disability,  and  In  addi- 
tion the  Civil  Service  Commission  approved 
his  application  for  an  nnnultv  on  account  of 
disability,  effective  May  28,  1961. 

The  Department  of  the  Air  Force  goes  on 
to  say  that  they  have  no  legal  authority  to 
grant  an  extension  or  waiver  of  the  2-year 
limitation  on  shipment  of  Mr.  Starr's  house- 
hold goods.  They  believe,  however,  that  Mr. 
SUirr's  physical  or  mental  condition  during 
the  perl(3d  In  question,  as  evidenced  by  the 
Civil  .Service  Commission's  approval  of  his 
disability  retirement,  constitute  extenuating 
circumstances.  They,  therefore.  Interpose  no 
objection  to  the  favorable  consideration  of 
the  bill. 

Based  on  all  of  the  foregoing,  the  com- 
mittee concludes  that  the  bill  Is  merlt..irlous 
and  recommends  that  S.  2750  be  considered 
favorably. 
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ROBERT  L.  WOLVERTON 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  'S.  26721  for  the  relief  of  Robert  L. 
Wolverton  which  had  been  reported 
from  the  Committee  on  the  Judicl- 
ar}-  with  an  amendment,  on  page  1.  line 
5  after  the  word  ■of",  to  strike  out 
••$1,262  08'  and  insert  "$1,260.23";  so  as 
loinake  the  bill  read: 

Bf  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
fiep'-ei'cntatives  of  the  United  States  of 
^rrirru^a  in  Congress  assembled,  That 
Robert  L.  Wolvcrt«n  of  Fenton.  Missouri, 
is  hereby  relieved  of  all  liability  for  repay- 
n^ent  to  the  United  States  of  the  sum  of 
$1 260  23.  representing  overpayments  of 
salary  which  he  received  as  a  civilian  em- 
ployee of  the  United  States  Army,  Corps  of 
Engineers.  St.  Louis  District.  Missouri,  for 
the  period  from  September  24.  1962,  through 
December  28.  1963.  such  overpayments  having 
been  made  as  i  result  of  administrative  error 
in  establlshlnj;  his  .«;alary  rate  at  the  maxi- 
mum scheduled  rate  of  the  grade  to  which 
hp  was  appointed,  in  violation  of  section 
801  of  the  Ad  of  October  28,  1949  (5  U.S.C. 
Il3n,  which  provides  that  all  new  appoint- 
ments .shall  be  made  at  the  minimum  rate  of 
the  appropriate  grade.  In  the  audit  and 
settlement  of  the  accounts  of  any  certifying 
or  di;:bur.sing  olBcer  of  the  United  States, 
full  credit  shall  be  given  for  the  amount 
for  which  liability   Is  relieved  by  this  Act. 

Sfc  2  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  Is 
authorized  and  directed  to  pay.  out  of  any 
money  in  the  Treasury  not  otherwise  appro- 
priated, to  the  said  Robert  L.  Wolverton.  the 
sum  of  any  amount*  received  or  withheld 
from  htm  on  account  of  the  overpajrments 
referred  to  In  the  first  section  of  this  Act. 

The  amendmeiit  was  agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  'was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed. 

Mr.   MANSFIELD.     Mr.   President,   I 

ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 

in  the  RECoKn  an  excerpt  from  the  report 

No.  i:^35>,  explaining  the  purposes  of 

the  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

AMENDMENT 

Page  1,  line  5.  strike  out  the  figures 
"$1.262  08"     and     insert     In     lieu     thereof 

"81,260  23". 

rt-RPOSE 

The  purpose  of  the  bill,  as  amended.  Is  to 
relieve  Robert  L.  Wolverton.  of  Fenton.  Mo.. 
of  all  liability  for  repa%'ment  to  the  United 
State?  of  the  sum  of  .«!, 260^23.  representing 
overpavmonts  nf  .«;nlary  which  he  received 
as  a  civilian  employee  of  the  U.S.  Army 
Corps  of  Engineers,  St.  Louis  district,  Mis- 
souri, for  the  period  from  September  24, 
1^62,  throuch  December  28.  1963.  such  over- 
paymeiu.s  having  been  made  as  a  result  of 
administrative  error  in  establishing  his 
.salary  rate  at  the  m.axlmum  scheduled  rate 
of  the  crade  to  which  he  was  appointed.  In 
violation  of  section  801,  of  the  act  of  Octo- 
ber 28,  1949  (5  use.  1131),  which  provides 
that  all  new  appointments  shall  be  made 
at  the  minimum  rate  of  the  appropriate 
gr;idc  In  the  audit  and  settlement  of  the 
accounts  of  any  certifying  or  disbursing 
officer  of  the  United  States,  it  is  provided 
that  full  credit  shall  be  given  for  the  amount 
f3r  which  liability  Is  relieved  by  this  act. 

The  Department  of  the  Army  has  no  ob- 
jection to  the  enactment  of  S.  2672,  as 
amended. 

The  report  of  the  Department  of  the  Army 
discloses  that  Robert  L.  Wolverton  was  em- 
ployed as  an  engineering  draftsman  with  the 
US    Army  Corps  of  E^nglneers  In  St.  Louis, 


Mo.,  on  September  24.  1962.  An  error  was 
made  by  administrative  personnel  of  the  De- 
partment In  determining  that  his  employ- 
ment position  as  a  GS-818-5  was  In  the 
professional  series  for  which  the  maximum 
scheduled  step  of  GS-5  was  authorized  as 
an  increased  minimum  rate  under  the  act 
of  October  28,  1949  (5  U.S.C.  1131).  In- 
creased mlnimtma  rates,  however,  were  not 
authorized  for  the  position  and  Mr.  Wolver- 
ton had  no  prior  service  upon  which  a  higher 
rate  could  be  based.  The  error  resulted  in 
overpayments  to  him  of  $1,260.23  from  Sep- 
tember 24,  1962,  to  October  6,  1963.  A  claim 
by  the  Government  requesting  deductions 
from  his  salary  of  $10  per  pay  period  In 
satisfaction  of  the  Indebtedness  was  sub- 
mitted to  his  pa3rroll  certifying  officer  on 
February  12,  1964. 


MAJ.   RAYMOND   G.   CLARK.   JR. 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
biU  (S.  2133)  for  the  reUef  of  Maj.  Ray- 
mond Q.  Clark,  Jr.,  which  had  been  re- 
PMjrted  from  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary  with  an  amendment  on  page 
1,  line  5,  after  the  word  "of",  where  it 
appears  the  second  time,  to  strike  out 
"$1,580.52"  and  insert  "$1,285.23";  so  as 
to  make  the  bill  read : 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
Am.erica  in  Conffress  assembled,  TTiat  Major 
Ra3rmond  G.  Clark.  Junior,  United  States 
Army,  is  hereby  relieved  of  all  liability  for 
repayment  to  the  United  States  of  the  sum 
of  $1,285.23,  representing  the  amount  of  over- 
payments of  longevity  pay  •which  the  said 
Major  Raymond  G.  Clark,  Junior,  received 
for  the  period  from  May  19,  1950.  through 
June  30,  1963.  while  serving  as  a  member  of 
the  'United  States  Army,  such  overpayments 
having  been  made  to  the  said  Major  Ray- 
mond G.  Clark.  Junior,  as  a  result  of  his 
being  erroneously  credited,  for  pay  purposes, 
with  service  for  certain  periods  durirg  which 
he  was  enrolled  as  a  temporary  n^.ember  of 
the  United  States  Coast  Guard  Reserve.  In 
the  audit  and  settlement  of  the  accounts  of 
any  certifying  or  disbursing  officers  of  the 
United  States,  full  credit  shall  be  given  for 
the  amounts  for  which  liability  Is  relieved 
by  this  Act. 

Sec.  2.  "rtie  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  Is 
authorized  and  directed  to  pay.  out  of  any 
money  In  the  Treasury  not  otherwise  ap- 
propriated, to  the  said  Major  Raymond  G. 
Clark,  Junior,  the  sum  of  any  amounts  re- 
ceived or  withheld  from  him  on  account  of 
the  overpayments  referred  to  in  the  first  sec- 
tion of  this  Act. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
(No.  1736),  explaining  the  purposes  of 
the  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

AMENDMENT 

Page  1,  line  5.  strike  out  the  figures  "$1,- 
580.52"'  and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  "$1,285.23". 

PTTSPOSE 

This  bin,  as  amended,  would  relieve  Maj. 
Raymond  G.  Clark,  Jr.,  U.S.  Army,  of  all  lia- 
bility for  repayment  to  the  United  States  of 
the  svim  of  $1,285.23,  representing  the 
amount  of  overpayments  of  longevity  pay 
which  he  received  for  the  period  from  May  19, 
1950,  through  June  30,  1963,  while  serving  as 
a  member  of  the  VS.  Army,  such  overpay- 


ments having  been  made  as  a  result  of  his  be- 
ing erroneously  credited,  for  pay  purposes, 
with  service  for  certain  period  dtiring  which 
he  was  enrolled  as  a  temporary  member  of  the 
U.S.  Coast  Guard  Reserve.  Provision  is  made 
that  in  the  audit  and  settlement  of  the  ac- 
counts of  any  certifying  or  disbursing  officer 
of  the  United  States,  full  credit  shall  be  given 
for  the  amount  for  which  liability  is  relieved; 
and  section  2  of  the  bill  authorizes  and  di- 
rects the  Secretary  of  the  Treasviry  to  pay, 
out  of  any  money  In  the  Treasury  not  other- 
wise appropriated,  to  the  said  Maj.  Raymond 
G.  Clark,  Jr.,  the  sum  of  any  amounts  re- 
ceived or  withheld  from  him  on  account  of 
the  overpayments  referred  to  in  the  first  sec- 
tion of  the'bill.  '« 

STATEMENT 

The  Department  of  the  Army  interposes  no 
objection  to  the  passage  of  S.  2133. 

The  report  of  the  Department  of  the  Army 
discloses  that: 

"Official  records  disclose  that  Raymond  G. 
Clark,  Jr.,  was  a  member  of  the  U.S.  Naval 
Reserve  from  November  17,  1942.  until  No- 
vember 23.  1943.  He  also  served  without  pay 
as  a  temporary  member  of  the  U.S.  Coast 
Guard  Reserve  from  July  13.  1944,  to  Septem- 
ber 5.  1945.  Before  he  was  commissioned  as 
a  second  lieutenant  in  the  U.S.  Army  Re- 
serve on  July  30.  1949.  he  submitted  upon  of- 
ficial request,  a  statement  of  his  prior  mili- 
tary service  which  listed  his  training  and 
service  as  a  temporary  member  of  the  U.S. 
Coast  Guard  Reserve.  Effective  May  19,  1950, 
he  was  erroneously  credited  with  service  for 
longevity  pay  purposes  as  a  temporary  mem- 
ber of  the  U,S.  Coast  Guard  Reserve  from  July 
13.  1944.  through  September  5,  1945.  Only  59 
days  of  this  period  was  spent  on  active  duty 
and  properly  creditable  for  longevity  pay 
purposes. 

"Through  this  administrative  error.  Major 
Clark  received  excess  longevity  pay  from  Mav 
19,  1950.  the  date  of  his  first  longevity  pay 
increa.se,  through  June  30,  1963,  a  total  of 
$1,580.52.  representing  the  amount  of  the 
p-psent  bill.  As  a  result  of  another  admin- 
iMraiive  error  in  his  official  records  which 
listed  his  date  of  commissioning  as  a  second 
lieutenant  on  September  30.  1949.  rather  than 
July  30,  1949.  the  Finance  Center  has  subse- 
quently determined  that  Major  Clark's  In- 
debtedness to  the  Government  Is  $1,285.23, 
$295.29  less  than  the  amount  of  the  bill. 

"The  Department  of  the  Army  does  not  op- 
pose a  bill  of  this  nature  when  the  service- 
man has  received  in  good  faith  an  erroneous 
payment  made  through  administrative  error 
and  repayment  would  Impose  a  hardship  on 
the  Individual.  In  this  Instance,  the  over- 
payments resulted  from  an  administrative 
error  in  his  official  records  concerning  the 
period  of  time  creditable  for  basic  pay  pur- 
poses for  temporary  members  of  the  U.S. 
Coast  Guard  Reserve.  Records  of  the  Coast 
Guard  reveal  that  the  Adjutant  General  of 
the  Army,  upon  official  request,  was  Informed 
by  the  Coast  Guard  as  early  as  October  15, 
1952.  that  Major  Clark  had  active  duty  on 
only  60  dififerent  days  as  a  Coast  Guard  re- 
servist which  could  be  credited  for  longevity 
pay  purposes.  However,  Army  records  are 
devoid  of  a  reply  to  this  request.  Moreover, 
no  determination  of  liability  for  overpay- 
ments was  made  until  June  7,  1962,  and  then 
not  until  another  request  was  made  to  the 
Coast  Guard  by  the  Adjutant  General  for  a 
statement  of  Major  Clark's  creditable  service. 
It  was  thereupon  determined  that  Major 
Clark  could  be  credited  properly  with  only 
59  days  active  duty  for  service  in  the  VS. 
Coast  Guard  Reserve  from  July  13,  1944, 
through  September  5,  1945. 

In  view  of  the  long  period  of  time  inter- 
vening between  July  13,  1944.  and  the  notifi- 
cation of  liability  on  June  7,  1962,  and  the 
relatively  minor  Increase  in  monthly  pay  re- 
sulting "from  the  error,  there  is  nothing  to 
Indicate  that  Major  Clark  did  not  act  In  good 
faith  In  accepting  the  payments.     That  he 
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was  not  on  notice  of  the  «rror  In  his  pay 
records  Is  particularly  undeTBtandable  when 
It  IS  considered  tlvii  an  Individual  s  pay  in 
the  service  may  virv  from  time  to  time  be- 
cause of  ad;ustnieii's  for  allotments.  Gov- 
ernment bonds,  ui-surunce  premiums,  promo- 
tion pay.  and  oth«.-  factors.  Moreover,  col- 
lecvion  of  trie  prt'St-rjit  debt  would  result  In 
financial  hardship  '.o  Major  Clark  In  a 
st;iifment  made  '.o  ihte  Department,  he  states 
th.  I  he  Is  suppfjr'.'.fiiC  Ove  dependents,  four  of 
whom  are  vuuni?  i-Iiildren  In  primary  school. 
Two  of  these  chilcjrfa  are  In  need  nf  ortho- 
donrlc  treatment  w.  tch  is  expected  to  cost 
in  excess  of  SI. 000  lu  addition.  Major  Clark 
has  undertcor.e  considerable  expense  In  ob- 
taining suitable  quarters  and  civilian  clothes 
recjuired  In  ciinneati  m  with  hl.s  present  as- 
signment as  a  member  of  the  Military  Assist- 
ance Advis»)ry  Cir()iip  In  Spain  His  yearly 
tncinie  only  jppro?(i  mates  his  estimated 
ye..rly  expe:iditure$  iHd  In  addition  to  other 
expenses,  there  is  a  [lending  Income  tax  bill 
of  approxlniately  i^oO  for  the  sale  of  a  house 
4  years  ago.  AlthoAigh  Major  Clark  lists  cer- 
tain investments  t>el(l  by  him.  these  invest- 
ments are  to  be  utiJi-'Od  for  the  future  educa- 
tion of  his  chlldieti.  In  view  of  these  equita- 
ble conslderat.i(;ns  tbe  Department  of  the 
.Armv  has  no  objection  to  this  bill." 

.■\fter  a  review  of  tite  report  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  .\rmy.  Uie  committee  Is  in  agree- 
ment with  the  conclusions  and  recommenda- 
tions of  that  DepAr'fnent  and  recommends 
that  the  bill.  S.  213. i,  as  amended,  be  con- 
sidered favorably 


FRANK  MRAMOR 

The  bill  'H.R.  1451'  for  the  rehef 
of  P'rank  Mramoi"  was  cotxsidered,  or- 
deitid  to  a  third  rt  admg,  read  the  third 
timt",  and  passsed. 

Mr.  MANSFIEI.D  Mr  t>resident.  I 
ask  unarumous  corii-fnt  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  aa  (Wrcrpt  from  tlie  re- 
port, No.  1337  >,  exjJainitm  the  purposes 
of  the  bill. 

ITiere  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
wa.s  ordered  to  b^^  jinnted  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The  purp<:)se  of  this  bill  Is  to  waive  sec- 
tions 15  to  20.  inclusive,  of  the  Federal  Em- 
ployees' CompensatMu  Act  in  favor  of  Mr. 
Mramor  and  to  ppo.  itle  that  his  claim  for 
compensation  on  account  of  Injuries  sus- 
tained by  him  on  April  6.  1939,  while  em- 
ployed as  an  emergency  relief  employee  of 
the  former  Works  Progress  Administration, 
be  acted  upon  under  the  remaining  provi- 
sions of  such  act  li;  he  files  such  claim  with 
the  Bureau  of  EmpI  yees  Compensation,  De- 
partment of  Labor,  wltbin  the  6-inonth  period 
beginning  on  the  cJa'a  of  enactment  of  this 
bir.  Compensation  benefits.  If  any.  would 
accrue  only  from  tlu.'  date  of  enactment  of 
the  bill. 

ST*TiatENr 

The  facts  are  contained  In  House  Report 
No.  977  on  H  R.  1431.  and  are  as  follows. 

"The  records  of  the  Bueau  of  Employees' 
Compensation  Indicate  th.it  Mr  Mramor  was 
injured  on  April  a,  i93J  Tt\e  injurv  was 
diai^nosed  as  a  contusion  and  deep  laceration 
of  the  scalp  caused  by  a  bluw  rr^m  a  hammer 
which  fell  from  ao  unicnvwri  height.  No 
WTltten  report  of  the  in'iry  was  m  ide  at 
the  time  of  occurrence,  althouijh  Mr  Mramor 
was  referred  prompljly  f  ir  medic, U  treatment. 
On  April  12.  1939.  he  was  discharged  from 
medical  treatment  as  recovered  Approxi- 
mately 7  or  8  years  later.  Mr  Mramor  began 
to  experience  blackoat  spells  which  were 
diagnosed  in  1947  as  resulting  fmm  trau- 
matic epilepsy. 

"\  physician's  statement,  which  reports 
that  there  is  often  a  considerable  lapse  of 
time  In  cases  of  traumatic  epilepsy  between 


injury  and  onset  of  seizures,  explains  that 
tlie  physicians  treating  Mr  riramor  ap- 
parently did  not  realize  that  he  was  entitled 
to  compensation  under  the  law,  and  hence 
did  not  advise  him  to  seek  it.  Mr  Mramor 
continued  in  various  employments  and  un- 
der private  care  as  needed 

'In  1958.  Mr.  Mramor  filed  a  claim  with 
the  Bureau  for  medicai  care  and  disability 
compensation.  A  thorough  investigation  wius 
made  by  the  Bureau  to  determine  whether 
the  tunc  retjulrements  fir  the  tiling  of  claims 
had  t>een  met.  With  respect  t.i  Mr  Mramor's 
claim  for  medical  care,  It  was  determined 
tliat  since  his  immediate  superior  had  actual 
knowledge  of  the  injury,  a  written  claim  for 
medical  care  waa  not  required,  and  the  Bu- 
re.iu  proceeded  to  develop  the  merits  of  ills 
claim  It  was  lound  tliat  flie  injury  of 
April  6.  1939.  aggravated  a  preexisting  pa- 
thology and  contributed  to  the  resulting  dis- 
ability. The  cl.itmant  w:ia  gpranted  and  is 
eligible  for  medical  bem-fits  under  the  Com- 
pensation Act  His  clami  for  dlsnblMty  com- 
pensation was  rejected,  however,  alnce  It  was 
not  filed  within  the  maximum  period  of  5 
years.  " 

The  H  juse  in  Its  report  goes  on  U)  say 

"The  Department  of  Labor  takes  the  tech- 
nlcai  position  that  the  propcsed  legislation. 
In  granting  a  waiver  of  the  time  llmiUitlons 
of  the  Federal  Employees'  Compensation  Act. 
would  be  to  accord  preferential  treatment  to 
Mr  Mramor  and  opp<ise3  the  enactment  un- 
less the  Congress  tlnds  extenuating  circum- 
sUinces  Here  such  circumstances  are  pres- 
ent in  that  the  harmful  and  lasting  effects 
Of  the  injury  to  Mr.  Mramor  did  not  become 
evident  until  a  considerable  time  after  ex- 
piration of  the  filing  fjerlod  for  claims.  Fur- 
ther, a  waiver  of  the  statute  of  limitation  to 
grant  this  man  the  opportunity  to  present 
his  claim  and  have  it  considered  on  Its  merits 
cannot  prejudice  the  Government  As  out- 
lined above  the  facts  concerning  the  Injury 
are  a  matter  of  record  in  the  Bureau  of  Em- 
ployees' Compensation,  and  the  nature  and 
extent  of  his  dlsublllty  have  been  Investi- 
gated in  connection  with  the  determination 
ijf  Mr  Mramor's  right  to  medical  care.  The 
ci.>mniittee  thus  feels  It  Ut  be  Just  and  proper 
that  Mr  Mramor's  claim  for  disability  com- 
pensation for  injuries  sustained  be  consid- 
ered on  its  merits." 

After  a  review  of  all  of  the  foregoing  the 
committee  concurs  In  the  action  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  recommends 
that  the  bill  H  R  1451  be  considered  favor- 
ably. 


ESTATE  OF  EILEEN  G    FOSTER 

The  bill  '  H  R  6883  >  for  the  relief  of 
the  estate  of  Eileen  G  Foster  was  con- 
sidered, ordered  to  a  third  reading,  read 
the  thii-d  tim-'    :r  fi  jia.^sed, 

Mr.  MANSI-IELD.  Mr.  P:-osident.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  re- 
port 'No.  1338 >.  explaining  the  purposes 
of  the  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The  purpo.^e  of  the  proposed  legislation  is 
to  Waive  the  statute  of  limitations  to  permit 
the  filing  of  a  claim  for  overpayment  of  In- 
come taxes  for  the  years  1949  through  195U 

HR  6883  Is  Identical  to  S.  511.  86th  Con- 
gress 1st  session,  which  was  reported  by  this 
committee  and  which  passed  the  Senate. 
August  19.  1960. 

The  records  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Serv- 
ice disclose  that  Eileen  G.  Foster  filed  her 
Income  tax  returns  for  the  years  1950 
through  1956  on  the  short  form  1040A  Al- 
though an  Income  uix  return  for  1949  was 
also  filed,  it  has  been  destroyed  by  the  Serv- 
ice In  accordance  with   the  established  rec- 


ords-retention schedule.     iMh  of  *he  retur" 

i'liins  fur  ly.io  tlirougli  19B8  contained  iX 
Instruction  to  check  the  approjjri.ite  box  on 
the  return  if  the  Uixpayer  were  05  or  uve- 
Eileen  G.  Foster  did  not  Indicate  on  Uiew 
returns  that  she  was  65  or  over 

Mrs.  Eileen  G  Foster  died  on  December  28 
1!)57  After  her  death  her  daughter.  Mj-g 
Marie  Ellen  Foster  Plerson,  claimed  in  a  let- 
ter to  the  district  director,  datetl  January  ig 
1958.  tiiat  her  mother  became  65  years  of  aet 
during  the  year  1949  and.  therefore,  had 
overpaid  her  income  tax  for  tlie  years  1949 
through  1956.  Subsequently  claims  lor  re- 
fund for  the  years  1954  through  1956  were 
allowed  in  full  but  clnims  for  1949  tlirougt 
1953  were  denied  because  barred  by  tlie 
3-year  Si^ilutc  of  llmiUitions 

The  Internal  Revenue  Service,  m  leportlng 
to  the  House  Judiciary  Con^mittce  on  the 
merits  of  H  R.  6883.  advises  that  any  overpay- 
ment of  Uix  made  by  the  taxpaver  was  caused 
by  her  failure  to  follow  the  simple  and  clear 
instructions  on  tlie  income  tax  return  to 
state  that  she  was  65  years  of  age  or  over 
That  Service  concluded  that  granting  relief 
under  the  circumstances  of  this  case  would 
discriminate  against  other  taxpayers  simi- 
larly situated  and  would  constitute  an  un- 
desirable precedent 

The  facts  before  tlie  committee  establish 
beyond  question  that  the  claimant  did  over- 
pay her  Income  taxes  for  the  yeiirs  1945 
througii  1953  as  well  as  for  the  following  3 
years,  for  wliich  refund  has  been  made. 

The  committee  Is  Informed  that  the  over- 
payments here  Involved  could  not  exceed  $660 
and  were  probably  less  than  that  amount 
It  seems  Inequitable  to  this  committee  \c 
deny  relief  to  the  esUtte  of  this  taxpayer 
where  tiirough  oversight  slie  made  overpay- 
ments of  her  income  tax.  Accordingly,  the 
committee  ret-ommends  that  this  bill.  HJ? 
6883,  be  favorably  considered. 
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SHU   IISIEN   CHANG 

The  bill  'S.  2'271i  for  the  relief  of  Sh'^ 
Hsien  Chan^  was  considered,  ordered  [c 
be  engrossed  for  a  third  readinp.  rea^ 
the  third  tiir.e.  and  pa.«sed,  as  follows: 

/ic  if  enacted  ty  the  Senate  and  Houit 
uf  Repreaentative^  of  the  United  States  0' 
America  in  Congress  cusembled,  Tliat.  for  the 
purposes  of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality 
Act.  Shu  Hslen  Chang  shall  be  held  and  con- 
sidered to  liave  been  lawfully  admitted  to 
the  United  States  fur  permanent  residence  as 
of  August  7,  1950. 

Mr  MANSFIELD  Mr  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  con.-riit  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  repon 
'No  1341'.  explaining  the  piirpo.ses  of 
the  bill. 

There  being  no  ob.u-ction.  ;he  excorp: 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recore 
as  follow.^-: 

The  piir;>' .>M'  ^f  tiie  bill  is  to  grant  the 
status  of  permanpnt  residence  In  the  United 
States  to  Shu  Hsien  Chang  as  of  August  7 
1950.  thus  enabling  him  to  file  a  petition 
for  naturallz.itlon. 

The  beneficiary  of  the  bill  is  a  55-year-old 
native  and  citizen  of  Clilna.  wlio  presently 
resides  In  Washington,  DC  with  his  wife 
He  Is  employed  by  the  Army  Map  Service 
as  a  translator  and  geograplilcal  names  spe- 
cialist. He  first  entered  the  United  Stat«s 
as  a  student  on  September  6.  1926.  returned 
to  China  In  1928  and  reentered  tlie  United 
States  in  1929  Prior  to  the  Communist 
takeover,  he  was  employed  by  the  Nationalist 
Government  in  China  He  Uu':t  entered  the 
United  States  on  August  7,  1950.  with  hlJ 
Wife  in  transit  to  Panama  They  remained 
in  the  United  States  because  the  position  In 
tlie   Chinese  consulate   in   Panani.i    was  dls- 


•ontlnued  He  worked  t.ir  the  Chinese  Na- 
Monalist  G<".  ernment  in  Washington  in  the 
lumnier  of  r.»52  He  was  the  beneficiary  of 
1  lirst  preference  filed  by  the  Army  Map 
^e-vice  which  was  approved  December  13, 
1961  He  and  his  wife  had  their  .status  ad- 
i-asted  to  that  of  permanent  residence  on 
September  5.  19C3.  under  the  provisions  of 
Action  245  of  the  Immigration  and  Nation- 
als v  Act, 


CHARLES  CHUNG  CHI  LEE  AND 
JULIA  LEE 

The  bill  S.  27901  for  the  relief  of 
Charles  Chuny  Chi  Lee  and  Julia  Lee 
was  considered,  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  thud  reading,  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed,  as  follows: 

Be  If  enacted  by  the  Senate  a-nd  House  of 
r^.presentatiies  of  the  United  States  of 
,^r^•.cTica  m  Congrcxs  as^ieviblcd,  That,  for  the 
purposes  of  sections  101  (  a  1  (27)  (A)  and  205 
of  tlie  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act, 
juUa  Lee  and  Charles  Chung  Chi  Lee  shall 
be  held  and  considered  to  be  the  minor  alien 
children  of  Mr.  and  Mrs  James  K.  Lee, 
.'Vir.erican  cir:.cr.<^ 

Mr.   MANSFIELD.     Mr.   President,   I 

ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 

jn  the  Record  a!i  excerpt  from  the  report 

No.  13412'    e.xplainintj  the  purposes  of 

the  bill. 

There  bemc;  no  ob.iection.  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

The  purpose  of  the  bill  Is  to  enable  Charles 
Chung  Chi  Lee  and  Julia  Lre  to  qualify  for 
nonquo'La  immigrant  status  as  the  minor 
children  of  citizens  of  the  United  states 
which  is  the  status  normally  enjoyed  by  the 
alien  minor  children  of  citizens  of  tl-.e  United 
States. 

The  beneficiaries  of  the  bill  ;'re  a  23-ycar- 
oM  brother  ;:nd  his  22-year-old  slitter,  both 
nillves  and  citizens  of  China.  They  are 
both  unrnairietl  and  presently  rr-.idc  In  Hong 
Kong  where  they  are  supported  by  their  U.S. 
citizen  parents.  They  I'.re  the  bcnpficiaries 
cf  second  preference  petitions  approved  on 
October  9.  1962.  The  m'le  ijcnchci  ; y  is  also 
fic  b'?n<  ;ic:ary  of  a  first  preference  petition 
w'nlch  was  filed  on  December  27.  19'J3.  and 
.-ipproved  on  May  5,  19C4.  Their  father  en- 
tered the  United  States  in  1947  and  their 
mother  in  1949  Tl^.eir  status;  was  adjusted 
to  lawful  icrmanent  residence  en  July  26, 
1956.  under  the  provlMons  of  tl^.r  Refugee 
Relief  Act  and  tliev  wurc  naturalized  on 
June  8.  1962 


I)H     VICTOI?   M.   UBIETA 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  'R.  2678'  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Victor 
M  Ubieta  which  had  been  reported  from 
the  Committer  on  the  Judiciary,  with 
an  amendment,  to  strike  out  all  after 
the  enact inii   clause   and   insert: 

That  for  the  purposes  of  the  Immigration 
and  Nationality  Act.  Doctor  Victor  M.  Ubieta 
shall  be  held  and  considered  to  have  been 
lawfully  admitted  to  the  United  States  for 
;iermanont  residence  as  of  the  date  of  the 
enactmeiit  of  this  Act.  upon  payment  of  the 
required    visa    fee. 

Sec.  2,  That,  for  the  purposes  of  section 
316  of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act, 
no  period  of  residence  or  physical  presence 
within  ttie  United  States  or  any  State  shall 
be  required  of  Doctor  Victor  M.  Ubieta  In 
addition  to  his  residence  and  physical  pres- 
ence within  the  United  States  since  July  9, 
1949  I 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 


The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  re- 
port (No.  1343),  explaining  the  purposes 
of  the  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

AMENDMENT 

Strike  all  after  the  enacting  clause  and 
Insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"That  the  purposes  of  the  Immigration 
and  Nationality  Act.  Doctor  Victor  M,  Ubieta 
shall  be  held  and  considered  to  liave  been 
lawfully  admitted  to  the  United  St;ites  for 
permanent  residence  as  of  the  date  of  the 
enactment  of  tliis  Act.  upon  payment  of 
the  required  visa  fee. 

"Sec.  2.  Tliat.  for  the  purposes  of  Fection 
316  of  the  Immigration  and  N..tionality  Act. 
no  period  of  residence  or  piiysical  presence 
within  the  United  States  or  any  St^itc  shall 
be  required  of  Doctor  Victor  M.  Ubieta  in 
addition  to  liis  residence  and  physical  pres- 
ence within  the  United  States  since  Julv  9, 
1949." 

PURPOSE   OF   THE  BILL 

The  purpose  of  the  bill,  as  amended,  is 
to  grant  the  status  of  pern:ianent  residence 
in  the  United  St.ites  to  Dr.  Victor  M.  Ubieta 
and  to  provide  that  his  residence  and  physi- 
cal presence  in  tlie  United  States  since  July 
9.  1949,  meets  the  requirements  of  section 
316  of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act, 
thus  enabling  him  to  file  a  petition  for  nat- 
uralizc:tion.  The  bill  also  provides  for  the 
payment  of  the  required  visa  fee. 


KIM  SOOK  HEE  AND  KD.I  LOU 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  con.sider  the 
bill  (S.  27591  for  the  relief  of  Kim  Sook 
Hce  and  Kim  Lou  v.iiich  liad  h-on  re- 
ported from  the  CommUu-e  on  t!:e  Ju- 
diciary with  amendments,  to  strike  out 
all  alter  the  enacting  clause  and  insert: 

That,  in  the  administration  of  the  Immi- 
gration an.d  Nationality  Act.  section  205(c). 
relating  to  the  i^-'.imb-.  r  of  petitions  which 
may  he  approved  in  heliaii  of  eligiijie  orphaixs. 
sh.-.li  bt'  inapplicaV.le  in  tiie  c.t.-e  of  a  petition 
filed  in  behalf  of  Kim  -Sook  Hec  by  Mr.  a  id 
Mrs  Anthony  C.ai'-utt.  ■■;tiz-?iis  cf  the  United 
States. 

The  amendments  ".o'-e  a.^re-'d  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  br  engrossed  for 
a  third  reading,  wa.s  real  the  third  time, 
and  passed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  1 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
(No.  1344) ,  explaining  the  piirpo.^cs  of  the 
bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

AMENDMENTS 

1.  Strike  all  after  tlie  enacting  clause  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof,  the  following: 

"That.  In  the  administration  of  the  Immi- 
gration and  Nationality  Act,  section  205(c). 
relating  to  the  number  of  petitions  which 
may  be  approved  in  behalf  of  eligible  or- 
phans, shall  be  Inapplicable  in  the  case  of  a 
petition  filed  in  behalf  of  Kim  Sook  Hee  by 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Anthony  Caucutt.  citizens  of 
the  United  States." 

2.  Amend  the  title  of  the  bill  so  as  to  read ; 
"A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Kim  Sook  Hee." 

PURPOSE  OF  THE    BILL 

The  purpose  of  the  bill,  as  amended,  is  to 
enable  the  minor  child  to  be  adopted  by  U.S. 


citizens  to  qualify  for  nonquota  status  as 
an  eligible  orphan  upon  approval  of  a  peti- 
tion filed  in  her  behalf.  As  introduced,  the 
bill  provided  for  the  admission  of  two  minor 
orphan  children.  However,  one  of  these  chil- 
dren appears  to  be  medically  ineligible  to  re- 
ceive a  visa  and  has  been  deleted. 

STATEMENT  OF  FACTS 

The  beneficiary  of  the  bill  is  a  3-year-old 
native  and  citizen  of  Korea,  who  resides  In 
an  orplianage  In  Seoul.  The  whereabouts  of 
lier  p:irents  is  unknown.  She  is  to  be  adopt- 
ed by  a  U.S.  citizen  couple  who  have  previ- 
ously adopted  two  Korean  orphans.  A  pre- 
aduption  home  study  made  by  the  Wisconsin 
State  Department  of  Welfare  is  favorable. 
Information  is  to  the  effect  that  the  adop- 
tive parents  are  financially  able  to  care  for 
the  beneficiary. 


GREATER  SOUTHEAST  COMMUNITY 
HOSPITAL  FOUNDATION,   INC. 

The  bill  iS.  2944)  for  the  relief  of  the 
Greater  Southeast  Community  Hospital 
Foundation,  Inc.,  was  considered,  ordered 
to  be  engrossed  for  a  third  reading,  read 
the  third  time,  and  pa,ssed,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  ni  Congress  assembled.  That  parcel 
230  55.  assessed  to  the  Greater  Southeast 
Community  Hospital  Foundation.  Incorpora- 
ted, which  has  been  held  by  the  Commission- 
ers of  the  District  of  Columbia  to  be  real 
property  exempt  from  taxation  in  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  effective  July  1,  1964,  un- 
der the  provisions  of  the  Act  entitled  "An 
Act  to  define  the  real  property  exempt  from 
taxation  in  the  District  of  Columbia",  ap- 
proved December  24,  1942  (56  Stat.  1089;  47 
D.C,  Code  47-801a  et  seq.),  shall  be  held  and 
considered  to  have  been  real  property  ex- 
cnipt  from  taxation  in  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia under  the  provisions  of  sucli  Act  for 
the  period  beginning  on  October  14,  1958, 
and  ending  on  June  30,  1964.  The  Com- 
niisiioners  of  the  District  of  Columbia  are 
authorized  and  directed  to  allow  refui;d  to 
the  Greater  Southeast  Community  Hospital 
Foundation,  Incurporated,  of  any  amounts 
paid  .-.s  real  estate  taxation  on  such  parcel  for 
such  ]-eriod. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  re- 
port I  No.  1345),  explaining  the  purposes 
of  the  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

PVP.POjF.  OF  THE  BILL 

Purpose  of  the  bill  is  to  exempt  the  Greater 
Southeast  Community  Hospital  Foundation. 
Inc..  from  payment  of  District  real  estate 
ta:-'e.s  in  certain  land  within  the  District  of 
Columbia  (parcel  230  55 1  for  the  period  lie- 
ginning  October  14.  1958.  and  running 
through  June  30.  1934.  The  total  amount 
of  the  tax  due  for  this  period  is  $14,407.52. 

Tlie  t^roperty  in  question  was  previously 
owned  by  the  US.  Government,  It  was  con- 
veyed to  the  Great  Southeast  Community 
Hospital  Foundation.  Inc..  on  October  14, 
1958.  by  the  General  Services  Administration. 
The  deed  which  conveyed  the  property  pro- 
vided tiiat  "for  a  period  of  20  years  from  the 
date  of  this  deed,  the  above-described  prop- 
erty herein  conveyed  shall  be  utilized  con- 
tinuously for  public  health  services  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  proposed  program  plan  as 
set  forth  in  the  application  and  for  no  other 
purpose."  The  proposed  plan  referred  to  in 
the  deed  was  for  the  construction  and  opera- 
tion of  the  hospital. 
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The  Southeaat  Community  Hospital  Puun- 
dation.  Inc..  la  a  nonprutlt.  chiirlUible  Instl- 
:ution  and  as  suctj  has  been  held  to  be  ex- 
empt from  taxatloa  la  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia since  July  1.  Ife-k  This  exemption  was 
panted  under  the  provi.sMns  of  the  act  en- 
titled "An  Act  to  df^ne  the  real  proj^rty 
exempt  from  taxation  in  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia". approve<i  December  -'4.  1942  1 56 
Stat.  1089;  title  47.  sec.  Sul  et  seq  District  ur 
Columbia  Code  1961  ed  i  Unrler  the  Im- 
gu.itje  of  thU  act.  anv  real  estate  exemption 
'A'hich  Is  Brranted  bei<tris  when  construction 
or  other  similar  aoti'.ity  commences  Con- 
struction of  the  Gneater  S<  vitheast  Commu- 
nity Hospital  did  not  bei^m  actively  until 
September  of  1963  Therefore,  even  though 
by  •.  irtue  of  the  de*d  from  the  General  Serv- 
ices Administration,  the  property  In  ques- 
tion could  not  be  used  for  any  purtxise  ex- 
cept a  charitable  purpose,  that  Is,  the  con- 
struction of  a  hospttal.  It  was  not  tax  exempt 
under  District  law  oncU  the  beginning  of  the 
current  fiscal  year  During  the  pe.-l^d  from 
the  receipt  of  the  deed  from  the  General 
Services  AdmlnlstratLm  In  October  of  1958 
and  the  beglnnl:rg  of  construction,  the 
founders  of  the  hospital  were  soliciting  funds 
for  'he  hospital  and  making  uther  necessary 
preparations 

Tne  Greater  Soulheast  Community  Hospi- 
tal will  be  a  400-be<J  f.icUltv,  costing  approxi- 
mately $11  million.  It  will  serve  the  resi- 
dents of  the  southea-st,  area  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  and  adjacent  areas  In  Maryland 
It  Is  being  constrirctetl  with  funds  received 
under  grants  from  th«  Hill-Burton  program 
and  the  District  of  Columbhi  Hospital  Cen- 
ter Act  and  from  tJhe  g'  vernment  of  Prince 
Georges  County.  Nfd..  ilong  with  money 
raised  from  public  loUc  I  tuition. 

The  committee  wvs  of  the  opinion  that  the 
granting  of  a  retro. irtlve  tax  exemption  Is 
Justified  becau.se  the  Orea'er  .Southeast  Com- 
munity Hospitiil  P<  'indation  Inc..  has  al- 
ways been  a  charrsiblle  corporation -aYid  be- 
cause the  propert'.-  In  question  has  always 
been  restricted  to  use  for  a  charitable  pur- 
pose, that  l."!.  the  construction  of  a  hospital. 
Only  the  tlmelag  tTfited  by  the  mechanics 
of  conveyance  and  fundralslng  resulted  In 
any  tax  being  due  and  owing  under  appli- 
cable law.  It.  thp?ef<ire.  seems  Just  to  per- 
mit the  $14  407  52  to  bp  used  for  hospital 
purposes  rather  than    x  'ixpayment. 


FRANCIS  CASE  MEMORIAL   BRIDGE 
IN  THE  DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA 

The  joint  resoKitlon  «SJ.  Res.  110' 
designating  the  hridi,'e  coastructed  over 
the  Wa.shineton  Channel  of  the  Potomac 
River  in  the  Distnct  of  Columbia  as  the 
"Francis  Ca.se  Memorial  Brid^ce"  was 
considered,  and  a^r.^td  to.  a.s  follows: 

R'-mlved  by  the  AnatP  and  House  of  Rep- 
re<entatives  of  the  United  Statei  of  America 
in  Congress  atxembled  That  the  bridge  cross- 
ing the  Washington  Channel  of  the  Potomac 
Ri'.vi-r  on  Interstate  Route  95  approximately 
lUO  yards  downstream  from  the  outlet  gate 
of  the  Tidal  B'tsln  nenr  the  Intersection  of 
the  extension  of  Thirteenth  and  G  Streets 
3<a-.ithwest.  shall  be  known  and  designated  as 
the  "Prancis  Case  Meniorial  Bridge  "  Any 
law,  regulation.  m.\p.  dociunent.  record,  or 
other  paper  of  the  United  States  In  which 
such  bridge  Is  referred  to  shall  be  held  to 
refer  to  such  bridge  as  the  '  Francis  C.ise 
Memorial  Bridge." 

Sec  2.  The  Commissioners  of  the  District 
of  Columbia  shall — 

I  1 )  place  on  the  "Prancis  Case  Memorial 
Bridge"  plaques  of  suitable  and  appropria'e 
design;  and 

1 2)  in  connection  with  the  opening  of 
such  bridge  to  the  public  provide  for  suit- 
able ceremonies  honoring  the  late  Francis 
Case.  United  States  Senator  from  the  SUte 

/ 


of  South  Dakota,  f<ir  his  many  valuable  serv- 
ices for  and  ou  behalf  "f  the  residents  of  the 
District  of  Columbia. 

Sec  3  The  Secretary  of  the  Senate  shall 
transmit  copies  of  thU  resolution  to  the  wife 
of  the  late  Senatijr  Francis  Ciuse,  Myrle  Ciise; 
his  daughter.  Jane  Case  C^  nim.mder.  and 
his    granddaughter,    Catherine 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  xMr.  President,  I 
ask  unaaunous  consent  to  lia\e  printfd  in 
tlie  Record  an  excerpt  from  tht-  report 
'No.  1358',  explaining  the  purjxjses  of 
the  joint  resolution 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  (jrinti-d  ui  tlie  Record. 
as  follows: 

The  Committee  on  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, to  whom  was  referred  the  joint  resolu- 
tion ,SJ  Res  llOi  designating  the  bridge 
constructed  over  the  Washington  Channel  of 
the  Potomac  River,  in  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, as  the  "Francis  Case  Memorial 
Bridge."  after  full  consideration,  report  fa- 
vorably thereon  with  lunendments  and  rec- 
ommend  that   the   resolution  do   pass 

The  amendn^ents  are  as  follows 

Page  3.  line  9,  after  tlie  word  "States"  In- 
sert the  words  "or  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia". 

Page  3.  line  16,  immediately  after  "(2)", 
strike  out  all  through  the  comma  on  line  17 

The  purpose  of  the  Joint  resolution  is  to 
name  the  bridge  across  the  Washington 
Channel  on  the  Potomac  River  ci>ruiertlng 
the  Roch.imbeau  Memorial  Bridge  with  the 
Southwest  Freeway  complex  In  the  city  of 
Wixshlngton  as  the  "Francis  Ci.se  Memorial 
Bridge"  to  honor  the  la'e  distinguished  U  S. 
Senator  Francis  Case  of  South  Dakota. 

The  bill  provides  that  a  siutiible  name 
plaque  of  appropriate  design  be  placed  by 
the  District  of  Columbia  Commissioners  on 
the  bridge,  opened  to  vehicular  traffic  dur- 
ing the  current  session  of  the  Congress,  and 
that  suitable  ceremonies  be  conducted  In 
connection  with  the  official  designation  of 
such  bridge. 

It  was  the  committee's  opinion  that  desig- 
nation of  this  bridge  by  the  Congress  would 
do  honor  to  Senator  Case,  who  served  as 
chairman  of  the  Senate  Committee  on  the 
Dlt.tnct  of  Columbia  In  195J  and  l'J54  and 
who  was  one  of  the  foremost  congressional 
architects  of  the  23d  amendment  to  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States,  which  gave 
to  the  residents  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
for  the  first  time  the  right  to  vote  for  Presi- 
dent and  Vice  Prfsul-r  ' 


AMENDMEN'I  I O  POLICEMEN'  AND 
FIP.EMEN  S  RETIREMENT  AND  DIS- 
ABILIIT  ACT  OF  THE  DISTRICT  OP 
COLUMBIA 

The  bill  iHR  9995'  to  amend  the  Po- 
licemen and  Firemen's  Retirement  and 
Di.sability  Act  to  allow  credit  to  certain 
members  of  the  U.S  Secret  Service  Divi- 
sion, for  periods  of  prior  police  service 
was  considered,  ordered  to  a  third  read- 
ing, read  the  third  time,  and  pii.s.sfd. 

Mr     MANSFIELD       Mr     Pre.sident.    I 

ask  unaniniou.s  con.st-nt  to  havf  printed 

in  the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 

No    1359*.  explaining  the  purposes  of 

the  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
wa.>  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The  purpose  of  this  bill  Is  to  allow  mem- 
bers of  the  White  House  deUll  of  the  US 
Secret  Service  Division  credit  for  [lerlocis  of 
pri'pr  'ervice  with  the  Metropolitan  P^Uce 
force,  the  U  S  Park  Police  force,  vjr  the  White 
House  Police  force,  toward  the  minimum  of 


10  years  of  service  In  protection  of  the  Prej, 
Ident,  which  Is  required  befi)re  such  Secret 
Service  members  are  eligible  for  coverage  na- 
der  the  P(jllcemen  and  Firemen's  Retirement 
and  Disability  Act 

The  provisions  of  sui-h  act  permit  acy 
nu'inber  of  Uie  US  Secret  Service,  who  hu 
[lerforn^ed  duties  directly  related  to  the  pro- 
tection  of  the  President  for  10  years  or  more 
to  have  his  .service  retirement  fu:;ds  trajij- 
ferred  to  tiie  general  revenues  of  the  Dlstnct 
of  Columbia  and,  after  the  transfer  of  the 
funds,  be  covered  and  retire  under  the  act 
The  Secret  Service  from  time  to  time  r»- 
cruita  agents  for  Presidential  protection  from 
the  ranks  nt  the  White  House  Pc'iee  force 
whose  members  are  subje<n  to  the  provlsiorj 
of  the  Dlstnct  of  Columbia  police  retirement 
system  Upon  appolnuneiit  as  Secret  Service 
agents,  however,  these  members  of  the  White 
House  Police  force  lose  their  eligibility  for 
retirement  under  the  Policemen  and  Fire- 
men's Disability  Act  and  can  only  requalijy 
for  coverage  after  10  years  of  duties  directly 
related  to  the  protection  of  the  President. 

The  Inequity  of  this  requirement  in  exist- 
ing law  came  to  the  attention  of  the  US 
Secret  Service  Division  recently  In  the  case 
of  a  member  who  sought  to  retire  alior  9 
years  and  18  days  In  the  Secret  Service  sub- 
st-K-juent  to  14  years  of  service  In  the  Metro- 
politan Police  force.  Under  present  law.  this 
veteran  of  nearly  24  years  of  continuous  po- 
lice service  was  not  eligible  for  retirement 
under  the  Policemen  and  Firemen's  Retire- 
ment and  Disability  Act  bec.uise  hi.s  tenure 
;«  a  Secret  Service  agent  had  been  less  thac 
10  years.  Consequently,  he  was  obliged  to 
retire  under  the  le.ss  advantageous  provisloai 
of  the  U.S.  civil  service  system. 

This  status  of  the  retirement  law  is  now 
causing  a  definite  hardship  on  the  recruit- 
ment program  of  the  Secret  Service  Division. 
as  the  members  of  the  White  House  Police 
force,  and  Metrr.poiltan  Police  force,  who  are 
desirable  and  log!cal  c.indid.ites  for  the  work 
of  protecting  the  President,  are  understand- 
ably reluctant  to  transfer  to  that  Service 
under  the.se  circumstances  as  they  relate  to 
retirement  and  disability  provisions. 

HR  9995  Is  designed,  therefore,  U)  remove 
the  Inequity  in  the  present  retirement  law. 
and  in  so  doing,  help  to  facilitate  the  recruit- 
ment of  the  best  qualltied  personnel  for  tte 
Secret  Service  from  the  ranks  of  the  White 
House.  Metropolitan,  and  US.  Park  Police 
forces  by  reducing,  and  in  some  cases  elim- 
inating, the  10-ycar  period  of  Secret  Service 
duty  which  must  be  served  before  policemen 
of  these  police  forces  may  again  be  eniiiled 
to  the  benefits  of  the  Policemen  and  Fire- 
men's Retirement  and  Disability  Act. 
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AMF.NDMF.NT  TO  THE  HORIZONT.U 
PROPERTY  ACT  OP  THE  DISTRICT 
OF  COLUMBIA 

The  bill  (H.R.  11222)  to  amend  the 
Horizontal  Property  Act  of  tlie  District 
of  Columbia,  to  permit  a  condominium 
unit  to  be  located  on  more  than  one  floor 
of  a  building,  and  for  other  purposes  was 
considered,  ordered  to  a  third  reading, 
read  the  third  time,  and  pasvsed. 

Mr.  NLANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
In  the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
I  No  1360'.  explaining  the  purposes  of 
the  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  tlie  Record. 
as  follows: 

The  purp<j6e  of  this  bill  Is  to  amend  th« 
District  of  Columbia  Harl,iont.U  Property  Act, 
approved  Dereml.)er  21.  1963  i  Public  Law  8&- 
218,  77  Stjit  44'.)  I ,  s<^)  iis  to  make  It  perfectly 
clear   In  the  condominium  law  that  condo- 


minium units  constructed  In  the  District  can 
be  located  on  or  consist  of  more  than  one 
gKi'r  "f  •'  building.  Also,  other  provisions  of 
H  R  11222  are  purely  technical  in  nature  and 
correct  cerUiln  technical  errors  In  cross  refer- 
ence which  inadvertently  occurred  In  the  en- 
a^unent  of  Public  Law  88-218. 

The  District  of  Columbia  Horizontal  Prop- 
ertv  Act,  eniurled  In  1963.  established  in  the 
District  of  Columbia  a  new  estate  In  property, 
Icnown  as  condominium.  Under  this  con- 
cept, a  i>ersun  may  obtain  fee  simple  owner- 
ship t'f  a  unit  In  a  multlunlt  building,  de- 
signed for  residential,  business,  or  any  other 
use.  and  an  undivided  Interest  In  the  public 
Tortious  of  the  building  such  as  roof,  walls, 
corridors,  heating  plants,  and  all  other  ele- 
nienus  of  common  u.se. 

When  this  law  wivs  enacted,  It  was  not  the 
intention  of  Congress  to  restrict  these  hori- 
zontal property  or  condominium  units  to 
only  one  floor  of  a  building. 

Clearly,  the  Intention  was  to  permit  con- 
domlnum  units  t(j  occupy  one  or  more 
floors  as  Is  clearly  borne  out  by  the  Senate 
District  Committee  report  which  accom- 
panied HH  4276  (Rept.  658,  88th  Cong.,  Ist 
SPSS  I  In  Fucli  report,  page  2,  it  was  In  per- 
tinent p.irt  st.'ited: 

■The  bill  provides  for  the  creation  of  con- 
dominivim  projects  which  consist  of  five  or 
more  upartments,  rooms,  office  spaces,  or 
other  units  in  existing  or  proposed  buildings, 
so  that  they  may  be  otTcred  for  sale.  Units 
thereof  may  consist  of  one  or  more  floors, 
regardless  of  wiiether  the  building  Is  designed 
for  .'•esldcncy.  ollice,  industry  or  business,  or 
any  other  type  of  use." 

.\  similar  expression  of  intent  was  also  In- 
cluded in  the  House  report  on  H.R.  4276. 

.Although  the  congressional  intention  In 
this  matter  wius  clearly  defined,  the  pertinent 
section  in  the  Condominium  Act  was  drafted 
Without  meeting  the  full  objectives  of  such 
intent.  Subsection  (a)  of  section  2  of  the 
Horizontal  Property  Act  reads  in  part  as 
follows: 

Unit'  or  "condominium  unit'  means  an 
en''!osed  space,  consisting  of  one  or  more 
roipms.  occupying  all  or  part  of  a  floor  In 
buildings  of  one  or  more  floors  or  stories 
retjnrdless  of  whether  It  be  designed  for  res- 
.dence.  for  office,  for  the  operation  of  any 
indu.'^iry  or  business,  or  for  any  other  type 
of  Indepcridcnt  use  " 

Tluis.  from  the  plain  wording  of  the  above 
subsection  It  would  appear  that  the  law  Im- 
posed a  restriction  upon  condominium 
units  which  w;vs  never  Intended  to  exist. 
The  enactment  of  H  R  11222  will  remove  this 
restrictive  limitation  and  make  It  perfectly 
clear  that  condominium  units  can  occupy 
one  or  more  floors. 

On  .^UL'ust  5.  1064,  public  hearings  were 
held  on  H  R  11222  by  the  Judiciary  Subcom- 
mittee Representatives  of  the  District  of 
Coiumbla  Bar  Association  and  Washington 
Boiird  of  Realtors  appeared  at  the  hearings 
and  recommended  enactment  of  the  bill.  A 
representative  of  the  Board  of  Commissioners 
also  appeared  and  testified  that  the  Com- 
missioners have  no  objection  to  the  enact- 
ment :if  the  proposed  legislation. 

.M.'^o  included  in  the  bill  Is  a  provision  re- 
quested by  the  District  government  which 
provides  there  be  access  from  one  floor  to 
the  other  within  any  condominium  units 
havinc  more  than  one  floor. 

Enactment  of  this  bill  will  Involve  no  addl- 
tlui.al  expense  to  the  District  of  Columbia 
government. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  That  concludes 
tile  call  of  the  calendar. 


DESIGNATION  OF  SENATOR  INOUYE 
AS   A    MEMBER    OF   THE   MAJOR- 
ITY S  LEGISLATIVE  COMMITTEE 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.     Mr.  President,  to- 
day,   the    distinguished    Senator    from 


Hawaii  [Mr.  Inouye]  was  designated 
and  confirmed  unanimously  by  the  ma- 
jority party  conference  as  a  member  of 
the  majority's  legislative  review  com- 
mittee. Under  the  arrangements  on  the 
Democratic  side  of  the  aisle,  the  legisla- 
tive review  committee  Is  Intimately  as- 
sociated with  the  majority  policy  com- 
mittee in  examining  the  hundreds  of 
bills  which  reach  the  calendar  each  ses- 
sion and  in  clearing  legislation  for 
scheduling  by  the  leadership  for  floor  ac- 
tion. All  legislation  of  any  consequence 
is  considered  by  these  two  groups  meet- 
ing together  before  it  Is  brought  up  on 
the  floor. 

As  the  Senate  knows,  this  function  is 
of  immense  importance  to  the  operation 
of  the  Senate.  As  chairman  of  the  com- 
bined group,  I  am  delighted  to  have  the 
able  and  brilliant  Senator  from  Hawaii 
as  an  addition  to  Its  membership.  I 
would  anticipate  from  him  In  this  new 
responsibility  an  exceptional  contribu- 
tion of  the  kind  which  he  has  already 
made  as  a  presiding  officer,  a  member  of 
the  Armed  Services  Committee  and  the 
Public  Works  Committee  and,  most  of 
all,  as  a  Senator  solicitous  for  the  wel- 
fare of  the  people  of  Hawaii  and  of  the 
Nation. 


RECESS  UNTIL  TOMORROW,  TUES- 
DAY, AUGUST  11,  AT  10  A.M. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  as 
a  further  mark  of  respect  and  honor  to 
the  memory  of  the  deceased  Representa- 
tive John  B.  Bennett,  of  Michigan,  I 
move  that  the  Senate  now  stand  in  recess 
until  10  o'clock  a.m.  tomorrow. 

The  motion  was  unanimously  agreed 
to;  and  (at  8  o'clock  and  2,5  minutes 
p.m.)  the  Senate  took  a  recess  until  to- 
morrow, Tuesday,  August  11,  1964.  at 
10  o'clock  a.m. 

■«        mm^        ■■ 


HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

MoND.^Y.  Air.rsTlO.  1964 

The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 

Dr.  George  R.  Davis,  minister.  Na- 
tional City  Christian  Church,  Washing- 
ton, D.C.,  offered  the  following  prayer: 

Lord  of  all  the  worlds,  and  Father  of 
the  nations.  Thou  hast  been  the  dwclhng 
place  of  men  in  all  generations.  In  Thee 
rests  ultimately  the  destiny  of  every  soli- 
tary soul.  We  rejoice  that  even  though 
time  and  space  in  all  their  vastness  are 
no  mystery  to  Thee,  still  Thou  dost  take 
note  of  the  falling  of  one  sparrow  to  the 
ground.  We  thank  Thee  for  Thy  servant, 
the  colleague  of  these  faithful  Repre- 
sentatives, whom  Thou  ha^t  called  to 
live  and  labor  with  Thee  in  heavenly 
blessedness.  We  rejoice  that  even  though 
constellations,  continents,  and  oceans  be- 
have at  Thy  command,  still  Thou  dost 
know  and  care  about  the  Innermost  long- 
ing and  need  of  each  child  of  earth.  And 
so  we  know  the  welfare  of  a  great  nation 
concerns  Thee  now.  And  so  we  know 
the  institutions  of  this  Nation  concern 
Thee.  And  so  we  know  this  House  of 
Representatives  is  within  the  circle  of 
Thy  righteous  and  loving  care.  The  men 
and  women  chosen  by  their  fellows  to 


meet  here  from  time  to  time  are  not  un- 
important to  Thee.  May  they  know  the 
assurance  of  Thy  gracious  oversight  and 
kind  regard.  And  may  they  increasingly 
care  that  Thou  dost  care  for  them.  Con- 
tinually Inspire  their  attention  to  their 
supremely  Important  work.  Prosper 
their  sincere  desires  to  serve  this  Nation 
with  wisdom  and  devotion.  Refresh 
them  day  by  day  for  their  exceedingly 
essential,  yet  often  thankless  mission  to 
our  people  and  the  world.  Give  all  of  us 
as  citizens  increased  appreciation  and 
gratitude  for  our  leaders  and  public  serv- 
ants. Save  us  from  the  tragic  Indul- 
gence In  carping  criticism.  Guide  us, 
leaders  and  people  alike,  to  be  worthy  of 
the  inspiring  though  strange  and  up- 
setting time  In  which  we  are  privileged 
to  live.  Be  Thou  for  all  "our  Guard  and 
Guide  while  life  shall  last,  and  our  eter- 
nal home,"  for  our  Redeemer's  sake. 
Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 


The  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  Sat- 
urday, August  8,  1964,  was  read  and 
approved. 

MESSAGE   FROM   THE   SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr. 
Arrlngton,  one  of  Its  clerks,  announced 
that  the  Senate  had  passed,  with  amend- 
ments In  which  the  concurrence  of  the 
House  Is  requested,  a  bill  of  the  House 
of  the  following  title: 

H.R.  11202.  An  act  making  appropriations 
for  the  Department  of  Agriculture  and  re- 
lated agencies  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30.  1965,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  insists  upon  its  amendments  to 
the  foregohig  bill,  requests  a  conference 
with  the  House  on  the  disagreeing  votes 
of  the  two  Houses  thereon,  and  appoints 
Mr.  Holland,  Mr.  Russell,  Mr.  Ellender, 
Mr.  Young  of  North  Dakota,  and  Mr. 
MuNDT  to  be  the  conferees  on  the  part  of 
the  Senate. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  had  passed,  'vv'ith  amendments  in 
which  the  concurrence  of  the  House  is 
requested,  a  bill  of  the  House  of  the  fol- 
lowing title: 

H.R.  11369.  An  act  making  appropriations 
for  military  construction  for  the  Department 
of  Defense  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1965,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  insists  upon  Its  amendments  to 
the  foregoing  bUl,  requests  a  conference 
with  the  House  on  the  disagreeing  votes 
of  the  two  Houses  thereon,  and  ap- 
points Mr.  Stennis,  Mr.  Russell,  Mr. 
Bible,  Mr.  Ellender,  Mr.  Byrd  of  Vir- 
ginia, Mr.  Kuchel,  Mr.  Saltonstall,  and 
Mr.  Hruska  to  be  the  conferees  on  the 
part  of  the  Senate. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  agrees  to  the  amendment  of  the 
House  to  a  bill  of  the  Senate  of  the  fol- 
lowing title: 

S.  136,  An  act  to  place  In  trust  status  cer- 
tain lands  on  the  Rosebud  Sioux  Reservation 
in  South  Dakota. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  agrees  to  the  report  of  the  com- 
mittee of  conference  on  the  disagreeing 
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votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the  amend- 
ment of  the  House  to  the  bill  '  S.  2881 » 
entitled  "An  act  Co  amend  the  Alaska 
Omnibus  Act  to  provide  assistance  to 
the  State  of  Alaska  for  the  reconstruc- 
tion of  areas  damaged  by  the  earthquake 
uf  March  1964  and  subsequmt  seismic 
waves,  and  for  other  purposes". 


POSTPONEMENT  OF  BUSINESS  IN 
ORDER  TODAY  UNTIL  TOMOR- 
ROW, AUGUST  11,  DISTRICT  OF 
COLUMBDV  BUSINESS 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  tJuat  ti~.e  motion  to 
SUSP  nd  the  rules  and  pass  the  bill  H  R. 
1927.  non-service-coniu'cted  pensions,  m 
order  today,  be  in,  order  on  tomorrow. 
Tui'.-.day.  August  U.  lL»h4  t:.;!  'Imc  busi- 
ness in  order  under  cUui.^e  8.  rule  XXIV. 
District  of  Columbia  business,  also  be  in 
urd*  r  on  tomorrow  nmtead  of  today. 

The  SPEAKER.  I.,  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  'gentleman  from  Okla- 
homa? 

There  was  no  objection. 


GENERAL  LEAVE  lO    KXTEND 
REMARKS 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  without 
establishing  a  precedent.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  all  Members  who  may 
d^-.  .:e  to  do  so,  in  ore  or  more  Instances, 
may  extend  the:;'  ^i marks  in  the  Cor;- 
cRtssioK.AL  R:'onD,jartd  include  extrane- 
ous matter  ' 

The  SPEAKER  |  Without  objection,  it 
is  so  ordered.  '     1 

There  was  no  obpcdtion. 


SPECIAL     ORDi:r:.i     ior     today 

niANSlERRclP  lO  TUEiDAY 

M  ALBFRr.  iVTt  Speaker,  I  a.sk 
unanimous  consenlj  that  the  special  or- 
ders sch'-di'ed  foritoflay  be  transferred 
until  tomorto-v  and  bt  fim  in  order. 

The  SPEAKER,  j Without  objenion.  it 
is  so  ordered.  I    j 

There  v.-a^^  no  objfr'i   ;■ 


BILLS      AND      JOINT      liK.-OLUTION 

p:;esEx\tft)  to  i  H.  i;  :r:.-;iDENT 

Mr  BUELESON.i  frfom  the  Committee 
on  Hnu.se  Administration,  reported  that 
thar  committee  Ll;d  on  August  8,  1964. 
pre.sent  to  the  President,  for  his  approval. 
bills  and  a  joint  resolution  of  the  House 
of  "he  follow  in.,'  titles: 

H  R.  7381.  To  simplify,  modernize,  and  con- 
solidjte  the  laws  r^atln?  to  the  employ- 
ment of  civilians  In  nrnre  than  one  position 
and  the  laws  concer.:lii<  the  civilian  employ- 
ment of  retired  me.rphf'rs  of  the  uniformed 
servu  es,  and  f  jf  other  jnirposes; 

H  R  8009.  To  amer^U  title  38,  United  States 
C  <U'  to  provide  veterans  with  urgently 
.'.•^••cl'd  nurslni?  homu  care  and  nursing  c;\re 
fir::;ries  while  rediicihg  the  cost  to  the 
Uni'pd  States  of  c.ijlnf  for  such  veterans, 
and  f  ir  other  purposes, 

H  R  8611.  To  faciUt fjf  the  performance  of 
medic. il  research  and  development  within  the 
V'eter ms'  Admlnlstr;vtkm.  by  providing  for 
the    Indemnification    of   contractors: 

H  R  8925.  To  amend  title  38  of  the  United 
States  Code  in  order  to  provide  that  a  dls- 
abilitv  which  has  been  rated  at  or  above  a 


<ertain  percentage  for  20  or  more  years  may 
!.  't  tiiereafter  be  reduced  below  fruch  per- 
centage. 

H  R.  8999.  To  provide  for  the  settlement  of 
claims  of  certain  inhabitants  of  the  United 
States  living  In  the  area  Inundated  by  the 
sudden  floods  of  the  Rio  Grande  as  a  result 
of  the  construction  of  the  Falcon  Dtun.  and 
for  other   purposes; 

H  R.  11064.  To  provide  for  the  conveyance 
of  certain  real  property  of  the  United  SUites 
.situated  In  the  State  of  Virginia; 

HR  11255  To  validate  certain  payments 
if  por  diem  allow-Lnces  made  to  members  of 
rhe  Coast   Guard: 

HR  11611.  To  establish  a  National  Com- 
mission on  Technology,  Automation,  and 
Economic  Progress:  and 

^  H  J  Res.  1145.  To  promote  the  main- 
?er.  mce  of  international  peace  and  security 
in  southe.ist  A>'..i 


THE      LATE      JOHN       H        BENNprTT. 

rp:presentative     from     the 
state  of  michigan 

Mr.  ford.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  with 
the  deepest  sorrow  and  most  profound 
regret  that  I  announce  the  passinsr  of  our 
late  colleague,  Hon.  John  B.  Bennett  of 
the  12th  District  of  the  Stale  of  Michi- 
gan. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  offer  a  resolution  which 
is  at  the  Clerk's  desk. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as  fol- 
lows : 

H.  Res  830 

Resolved,  That  the  House  has  heard  with 
profound  sorrow  of  the  death  of  the  Honor- 
able John  B.  BENNfrrr.  a  Represcntiitive  from 
the  State  of  Michigan. 

Resolved.  TlKit  a  committee  of  flfty-four 
Members  of  the  House,  with  sucli  Members 
of  the  Senate  cs  m.tv  be  Joined,  be  ap- 
pointed to  attend  the  funeral. 

Rrsolvcd.  That  the  Sergeant  at  Arms  of  the 
House  be  authorized  4^nd  directed  to  take 
;  uch  .ttens  ,\s  may  be  rieceEs;iry  for  carrying 
out  Hie  provt:^lons  of  these  resolutions  and 
th'it  the  necesifiry  expenses  in  connection 
therewith  be  paid  out  of  the  contingent  fund 
if  the  House. 

Re:iolied,  That  the  Clerk  communicate 
tliese  resolutions  to  the  Cenate  nnd  transmit 
a  copy  thereof  to  the  family  of  the  deceased. 

The  res'iliition  was  asreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  chair  appoints 
as  members  of  the  funeral  committee  the 
followintj  Members  on  the  part  of  the 
House:  Mr,  Ford.  Mr.  Albert.  Mr  Halleck. 
Mr.  Bi.t;<4s,  Mr.  Arends.  Mr.  Blown  of 
Ohio.  Mr.  Harris.  Mr.  Byrnes  of  Wiscon- 
sin. Mr.  Williams,  Mr.  Stauuers.  Mr.  Jar- 
man.  Mr.  Lesinski,  Mr.  Meader.  Mr. 
Roberts  of  Alabama.  Mr.  Rotters  of  Texas, 
Mr.  Springer.  Mr.  Schenck,  Mr.  O'Brien 
of  New  York,  Mr.  Cederbergj.  Mr.  Friedel, 
Mr.  Knox.  Mr.  Moss.  Mr.  Younger,  Mr. 
Di«gs.  Mrs.  Griffiths,  Mr.  Johansen,  Mr. 
Macdonaid.  Mr.  Rogers  of  Florida.  Mi 
Din.,'ell.  Mr.  Healey,  Mr.  Broomfleld,  Mr. 
Chamberlain,  Mr.  Cunnmuham,  Mr  Cur- 
tin.  Mr.  Gnffin,  Mr.  Glenn,  Mr,  DrMiie. 
Mr.  Keith.  Mr.  Nelsen.  Mr  OHaru  ot 
Michigan.  Mr  Harvey.  Mr.  Korne^ay, 
Mr.  Sibal.  Mr.  Nedzi,  Mr.  Ryan  of  Miehi- 
'-;an,  Mr.  Brotzman,  Mr.  Broyhill  of  North 
Carolina.  Mr.  Hutchin.son.  Mr.  Lonu  of 
Louisiana,  Mr.  Staebler.  Mr.  Van  Deerlin, 
Mr,  Watson.  Mr.  Rooney  of  Pennsylvania, 
and  Mr  Pickle 

The  SPE.AKER.  The  Clerk  will  report 
the  remainder  of  the  resolution. 


The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Ri-'Olicd.  Tliat  as  a  further  mark  of  respect 
the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  resolution  was  a^'reed  to. 
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ADJOURNMENT 


Accordingly  lat  12  o'clock  and  8  min- 
utes pm.'.  the  House  adjourned  until 
tomorrow.  l\iesday.  AuLiust  11.  1964,  at 
12  o'clock  noon 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC 

Undt'i-  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV.  execu- 
tive communications  were  taken  from  the 
Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  follows; 

2391  A  letter  from  the  AiSuclute  Adminis- 
trator. Foreign  Ak,'rit  ultural  Service,  US.  De- 
partment of  Agriculture,  transmitting  a  re- 
port on  title  I.  Public  I  aw  480,  agreemeir^ 
signed  during  July  1964.  pursuant  to  Public 
Law  83-128;  to  the  Comnuttee  on  Agricul- 
ture. 

2392.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  the  Interior,  tr-aismitting  a  draft  of  a 
proposed  bill  to  amend  the  act  of  Ju:y  29, 
1954.  as  amended,  to  permit  transfer  of  title 
to  movable  property  to  agencies  which  as- 
sume operation  and  maintenance  responsibil- 
ity for  project  works  serving  municipal  arid 
industrial  functions,  to  the  Committee  on 
Interior  .»nd  Insular  Affairs. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMiri  EES  ON  PUB- 
LIC BILLS  AND  RESOLUTION.^ 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XIII.  reports 
of  committees  were  dehveit  d  to  tlie  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  Uie  proper 
calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  ELIIOTT:  Select  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernmei'.t  Research.  Report  en  administra- 
tion of  research  and  developmeiu  grants 
( Rept.  No,  172D ) ,  Referred  to  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union. 

Mr.  O'BRIEN  of  New  York:  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs.  H  R.  11960.  A 
bill  to  authorize  the  exchange  of  public  do- 
main lands  heretofore  withdrawn  and  re- 
servea  lor  the  use  of  the  Hanford  project  of 
the  Atomic  Encrey  Commission,  and  for 
oilier  purposes;  with  amendment  (Rept.  No 
1730).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
VVlioie  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 


REPOirrs  OF  COMMITTEES  ON  PRI- 
VATE BILLS   AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XIII,  n^ort,'^  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Ch  rk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  UDALL:  Committee  on  Interior  ar.d 
Insular  Affairs.  HR.  8156.  A  bill  to  author- 
ize the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  convey 
certain  lands  In  Pima  County,  Ariz.,  to  Ed- 
w.ird  O  Earl  and  the  ef-t.ite  of  Madelon  E.ul 
with  amendment  (Rept.  No,  1731 1.  Referred 
•o  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House, 


PUBLIC    BILLS   AND    RESOLUTIONS 

Und-T  clause  4  of  rule  XXII, 

Mr.  FKIOHAN  Introduced  a  bill  iHR 
12:l(J5i  t'l  I  reate  a  selective  liiunlgratlon 
b'>ard  and  to  provide  for  the  a:i(K-atli  n  of 
.lUthnrlzed  but  unused  quota  numbers  In 
accordance  with   the  criteria  established  by 
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the  Conijress.  and  for  other  purposes,  which 
WIS  referred  t-ii  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 


ciary 


PRIVATE  BILLS   AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clau.^e  1  of  rule  XXII, 
Mr    V.\N  l^FERLIN  introduced  a  bill  (H.R. 
1230C)   f'T  the  relief  uf  Jeseph  M.  Hepworth, 
w'tiich  was  referred  t  .  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary.  ■ 


PETITIONS,  ETC. 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII,  petitions 
and  i>apers  were  laid  on  the  Clerk's  desk 
and  referred  as  follows : 

1002.  By  the  SPEAKER:  Petition  of  Henry 
Stoner,  Avon  Park.  Fla.,  relative  to  defeating 
any  bill  designed  to  delay  implementation  or 
effectuation  of  the  June  15.  19C4,  reappor- 
tionment decisicjn  by  the  U.S.  Supreme 
Court;    to  the  Committee  on  the   Judiciary. 


1003,  Also,  petition  of  Henry  Stoner,  Avon 
Park,  Fla.,  relative  to  urging  the  President 
of  the  United  States,  by  resolution,  to  send 
as  many  members  of  the  Peace  Corps  to 
southeast  Asia  as  he  sends  members  of  the 
military  to  the  above-mentioned  area,  and 
stating  that  tuch  a  resolution  would  prove 
that  the  U.S.  House  of  Representatives  is  not 
a  warmonc'ering  House;  to  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Affairs, 


EXTENSIONS    OF    REMARKS 


Herbert  Clark  Hoover 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  BEN  F.  JENSEN 

OF    IOWA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRE.-ENTATIVES 
Moiidajj.  August  10.  1964 

Mr  .TENSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
marks  the  901  h  anniversary  of  the  birth 
in  Iowa  of  one  of  the  world's  leading 
citizens.  Herbert  Clark  Hoover,  31st 
President  ot  the  United  States. 

There  will  be  other  remarks  about  this 
great  Amencii".  on  this  lloor  today,  but 
I  doubt  if  any  of  my  colleagues  can  relate 
their  origins  to  Mr.  Hoover  quite  as 
closely  as  it  L;i\es  me  pleasure  to  do. 

We  were  bn-n  just  a  short  distance 
apint  in  eastern  Iowa.  His  father  was 
a  blacksmith  and  my  father,  a  Danish 
iinir.ii'rant.  diip  tile  ditch  with  a  spade. 
President  Hoovers  father,  whose  shop 
was  in  West  Branch,  often  shod  my 
father's  liorsrs. 

Today.  ns  the  transcontinental 
traveler  iippmaehe-;  the  little  village  of 
West  Bianeh  on  the  magnificent  Inter- 
state HiL'hway  30.  he  is  advised  by  road 
siEins  that  here  is  the  tiny  dwelling  in 
whu-li  Herbert  Hoover  was  born.  Close 
by  IS  I  lie  iini)osing  new  Hoover  Library, 
repository  of  his  many  personal  papers 
and  documents  of  slate,  honors,  awards, 
and  so  forth,  which  have  been  accumu- 
lated bv  this  exemplary  citizen  in  a  long 
and  useful  career  covering  many  occu- 
pations and  pursuits. 

Not  until  one  has  perused  the  collec- 
tion of  item.s  m  this  marvelous  showcase 
docs  the  aveiage  American  realize  what 
a  major  contribution  Herbert  Clark 
Hoover  has  made  to  his  country  and  to 
the  world.  His  wisdom  and  energy  are 
aptiarenf  everywhere. 

I  'A  as  a  party  worker  for  jMr.  Hoover 
in  his  successful  campaign  of  1928,  and 
again  in  his  sad  loss  against  a  hopeless 
situation  in  19^52. 

It  IS  part  of  tlie  genius  of  Ameiica  that 
its  tianset-ndtnt  siiirit  of  f airplay  as- 
serts itself,  sooner  or  later,  no  matter 
how  distorted  our  national  emotions  may 
become  at  any  given  moment. 

In  the  case  of  Hoover,  it  took  longer 
than  most,  and  considerably  longer  than 
It  should  have.  I  will  not  dwell  on  the 
factors  that  produced  this  unnecessary 
situation. 

Suffice  it  to  say  that  Herbert  Hoover 
has  now  outlived  by  years  all  of  his  most 


vitriolic  critics.  And  most  of  them  lived 
long  enough  to  appreciate  that  Hoover 
himself  vi'as  undeserving  of  the  calumny 
heaped  upon  him  in  the  early  1930's. 

It  is  consoling  to  know  that  this  great 
and  good  man  has  lived  to  see  a  grateful 
Nation  restore  him  to  eminence.  I  only 
regret  that  circumstances  beyond  con- 
trol of  any  of  us  caused  the  denial  of  his 
competence  to  us  for  the  long  period 
when  he  had  no  role  in  our  national 
life;  but  his  humane  service  to  his  coun- 
try and  the  world  will  live  in  the  hearts 
of  man  forever. 


Results  of  Public  Opinion  Poll 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JAMES  T.  BROYHILL 

OF    NORTH    C.^ROLINW 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRE.«ENTAI  IVES 

Monday.  August  10.  1964 

Mr.  BROYHILL  cf  North  Carolina. 
Mr.  Speaker,  during  the  last  2  months. 
I  have  been  conducting  a  public  opinion 
poll  of  the  11  counties  of  the  Ninth  Con- 
gressional District  of  North  Carolina  in 
an  effort  to  determine  the  sentiment  of 
the  residents  of  the  district  on  a  num- 
ber of  national  issues.  When  this  poll 
was  issued  in  June,  all  of  the  issues  listed 
in  it  were  pending,  before  the  Congress 
Since  that  time,  final  action  has  been 
taken  on  a  number  of  them  while  others 
still  remain  unresolved.  The  survey  is 
now  complete,  and  I  wish  to  call  to  the 
attention  of  the  Congress  the  expres- 
sions of  opinion  I  have  received. 

This  poll  represents  the  tabulation  of 
6,201  responses  from  residents  of  my  dis- 
trict which  were  received  before  July  20. 
The  questionnaire  was  given  a  large  dis- 
tribution by  direct  mail  and  every  effort 
was  made  to  complete  its  circulation 
without  regard  to  the  political  affiliation 
or  the  special  interests  of  those  receiv- 
ing it.  The  results  represent  a  large 
sample  of  the  total  population  of  the  dis- 
trict, and  it  is  my  belief  that  it  is  a  good 
gage  of  public  sentiment  at  this  time. 

A  large  proportion  of  those  partici- 
pating in  the  poll  commented  in  detail 
explaining  why  they  feel  as  they  do. 
These  remarks  cannot,  of  course,  be  re- 
flected in  the  statistical  tabulation. 
However,  they  have  often  raised  points 
of  view  that  I  had  not  previously  con- 
sidered and  have  provided  me  with  new 
insights  into  many  of  these  issues. 


The  most  persistent  expression  in  the 
poll  has  been  a  deep  concern  over  the 
expansion  of  Federal  power  which  many 
of  these  issues  involve  and  the  increase 
in  Federal  spending  and  deficit  financ- 
ing. While  such  comments  sometimes 
focused  on  the  issue  of  civil  rights,  they 
were  in  most  cases  general  in  nature  and 
included  comments  about  the  broad 
trends  toward  new  Federal  authority 
over  the  States  and  private  citizens. 

I  had  expected  a  greater  divergence  of 
opinion  than  was  borne  out  by  the  poll. 
On  16  of  the  26  questions  in  the  question- 
naire, the  responses  indicated  support  or 
opposition  to  the  issues  by  more  than 
two-thirds.  Those  issues  to  which  there 
was  decisive  op'oosiiion  were  Red 
China's  admission  to  the  U.N.,  expanded 
trade  with  Communist  countries,  new 
Federal  programs  to  cause  further  un- 
balanced budgets,  the  Federal  pay  raise, 
increasing  the  national  debt  limit,  the 
civil  rights  bill,  tlie  President's  poverty 
program,  legislation  requiring  double 
time  pay  for  overtime  work,  a  Federal 
law  requiring  adoption  of  daylight  sav- 
in-: time,  higher  farm  price  supports  and 
farm  pi  eduction  controls.  Federal  aid  to 
local  public  transit  systems,  and  the  re- 
activation of  the  CCC  program  for  young 
people. 

Among  those  issues  where  more  than 
two-thirds  of  the  responses  expressed 
support  included  a  stronger  policy  toward 
Cuba ,  support  of  a  constitutional  amend- 
ment to  leave  authority  for  voluntary 
school  prayer  and  Bible  reading  to  State 
and  local  communities,  and  an  income 
tax  credit  for  parents  with  children  in 
college. 

On  the  civil  rights  issue.  65  percent 
favored  guarantees  of  the  right  to  vote 
in  Federal  elections.  Other  key  sections 
of  the  civil  rights  legislation  were  op- 
posed 

The  most  evenly  divided  expression  of 
opinion  occurred  on  the  question  of  pen- 
sions for  World  War  I  veterans  with  less 
than  1  percent  dividing  those  for  and 
against  the  issue  and  more  than  9  per- 
cent undecided.  Considerable  disagree- 
ment also  existed  about  the  question  of 
carrving  the  war  in  South  Vietnam  to 
North  Vietnam  as  49  percent  favored 
such  action,  34  percent  opposed  it,  and 
17  percent  expressed  no  opinion. 

Alternative  plans  for  medical  care  for 
the  aged  had  strong  advocates  and  op- 
ponents with  widely  divergent  opinions 
expressed.  Approximately  14  percent 
favored  the  King-Anderson  plan  for  as- 
sistance through  the  social  security  sys- 
tem.   Twenty-seven  percent  favored  the 
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Kerr-Mills  program  of  Federal-State  as-  a.s.si.siancp   m   meeting   the    cost   of   the  was  preferable  and  13  percent  expressed 

sistance  to  those  m  need.     Another   14  premium  payment.s.    Thirty-two  percent  no  opinion. 

percent  preferred  a  proKram  of  private  however,  felt  that  private  hospitalizaUon  The  complete  tabulation  of  the  polls 

hospitalization    insurance    with    federal  insurance  and   no  Federal   participation  i  fsult.s  i.s  as  follows: 


Results  of  public  opinion  poll,  i^lh  D%xt}ict  of  \orth  Carolina 


6. 
7. 
8. 
9. 

10. 
11. 


12. 


Do  you  iippnivf  of  th«  <  iV  of  InittKl  States  wheat  to  the  Soviet  Union? 

Do  you  fnvor  1. 1  mission  of  t'nnimunist  China  to  the  I'.N?    ......    .  l- 

-^liOuUl  the  t'nitc<l  -^t»tfsiexpanil  tr»<le  with  Comnuinist  countries? !.!  """""™I..I^llllIiyi 

Do  you  U'lievf  tti>'  »  »r  \t  -..nth  \  ietnam  shouM  be  (111x1611  into  Communist  Vletniun?"rrr'."I'" 

Do  you  bfhevp  th.it  'H.   I»r.si.lent  s  request  of  $3.SOO.OOO,W1I)  for  foreliin  alU  for  the  next  12  monthii  should  be  (check  only  otie)— 

,    .               ,                                                                                                                                                                                        Ptretnl 
,a    Aprrov.M ^ 1358 

(h)  Incre.vifil  —.,.,„.„,...,.. ...„  .87 

(<•)    Kedurfd  sut.sf  kn(lally V..\.'.SJ\'.''"'".\\\\\\"'!T^^^''''.\\\\\\\\".'\\".'''" 75* 63 

(il)   No  opiruoii      i  .   ]   _ '.'..'.''.''.'.'.' V '.....' V/.         '  8  92 

\^n  you  fieli.-v  tti.it  ifs.  policy  on  Cuba  should  Include  Kr«"ater  effort  toward  conTinctnil  the  Jree  world  to  boycott  trade' with  Castro? 
Do  you  fivl  that  nt«-  F' 'Ht  il  (iroftrams  should  he  st.nrted  if  tlietr  cost  will  result  in  unbalanwd  budgets  and  tncrcased  national  debt? 
D')  you  favor  j  pny  r  J>«'  f..r  Kodenjl  otlicials,  MemF^rs  of  Congress,  and  Federal  employees'.' 
Arc  \oii  in  fivor  of  f 'r  -;».ritjry  of  the  IreikSurys  reaucst  for  an  increase  in  the  lecal  national  debt  limit  firora  the  present  $315,00(V 

o"«i,<KK)  to  W.M.nrxi.KlT' K.<i' »•  •"     . 

L)o  yoti  favor  tt:e  civil  r\cHu  Mil  now  being  debuted  in  the  Seniite'   .   !.. 111^1^1^11^  i^^l"  "I  

Do  you  favor  tde  follnmri^  pr.. visions  of  the  civil  riifhts  tilll  iplea.se  answer  all)? 

(a)   Federal  rci;ul,Ui..ris  to  guarantee  rieht  to  vote  in  Federal  electiorLS.. . . 

(ti)  KiTiinwer  tie  I   .S  Attorney  <  leneral  to  brine  Court  'iction  to  enforce  school  lnte«mtlon......iriII..IIIirrirr"rr""II"""I! 

(c)  Kcdor  il  r(i;ui.i|io;if  to  (irevpiu  discrmiiiiatlon  in  crnployinent '. 

(d)  Fi'der  il  I  iw;  t<>  v'ij:>r  vritee  equal  irc»>ss  fiy  all  citi/pti.s  to  putdlc  ifi  ■  .n*   .    .."...." ."...'...J.".*.*""."."."""""! 

if)    Feder  >l  reL'ul;i(tioH.s  to  prevent  diserirni  nation  in  iiroRranis  where  i         -  .      :iid.H  are  lnvoiTed-..I....I..I.ll]lI"'I'll'"I 

Which  of  the  folloAiuit  pljns  for  riieilical  care  for  the  .i«ed  do  you  approve    '   ..I  «.   iiily  li'  '  *  "PrrVent 

(a)  Kinc-Ati  lersoii  full     \  compulsory  program  of  hospi'taliiatlon  and  nurslnK-'hoiiie  <-ure  for  persons  over  65,  financed 


(b) 


'■•\  from  Reneral  revenue*... 

y  the  Fe<leral  tloventuent  and  Indl- 
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15 
16 
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19 
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22 
23 
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13.  S2 
27. 50 

14.00 
31  54 


by  in<  re  w-mmI  Social  seturitv  taxei 

Kerr-Mills  Acd:    V,  Ke<leral-State  program  of  assistance  ba.sed  on  t 
How  hiil    A  viiluilt  iry  prograin  of  huspltalliatlon  Insuraiiee  witt 

viilu.il  heti.'fV  1  vr;.--    .  

(di  Private  hosjur  \\'.r  \\    n  insurance  an<l  no  Fe<l«-ral  partlclr>ation ...J!"".  .1 

Do  you  aptif  .  >■  of  Kit  I'rtt.lenl's  procnwu  to  combat  poverty  costing  $1,100,000,000  l-i  the  1st  year?. 

Do  you  aLTc  that  thejJoHnson  tidriiinUtrtition's  proposal  to  require  double-time  pay  for  nvertitnc  work  would  decrease  unem- 

p.'oyniciit  '        i-K     

."^I.ould  therf  »H»  a  Fc'lfr  I   .  I  \  to  require  national  adoption  ['."..]"'[['/'"' 

lio  you  support  a  pr.'p.  ^.|.|  .  onstitutional  atiiendiuerit  to  li  i .  llible  reading  in  public 

schools  to  ttie  Stati' .|lt<l  lixal  communities'  .  . 
I'o  you  lie!  lev  e  that  tht  firm  problem  call  lie  solve«l  tlirough  higher  price  supports  guaranteeil  by  the  Oorarnmrat  And  greater  Fe-i- 

•■ral  control  .ri  f.inr  I' J'  .lion''  ...    _.  .   _., 

Are  stroiii;».r  Kt-lrr  i.  <  .)>  • -■*       iver  the  private  ownershlii  of  flrearm.s  tieediHl? '.I!!"!!!!"!!!"!*!"!"!""! 

W  hen  a  vacancv  iti  if..  .  \ President  occurs,  should  the  Constitution  empower  the  PT'-sltJent  to  select  ttiww  Vk«  President 

»  itli  the  appro',  ii      t 

Do  you  appr<  v.- r  f  '       !     .;  oiiTani  of  s|)ectal  help  for  the  Appalachta  area  to  cost  $227.tXll\0li0  In  the  l.st  year?  '11""  ..,.!"" 

t=hoiiM  the  Fe.l.ral  <juv.  rfiueiit  unlertake  n  program  to  assist  mass  transportation  systems  In  .uid  around  large  cUlr«to  cost  tSOO.- 

unri.lKlO  tn  st.irf       -I 

\\  ouM  you  favor  fi'luii:  ii    '''  ^^i  workweek  from  I'   ■       '        irs'. 

Do  you  thitik  i  small  (h  i-i  kIc  m  natiotii!  for.  irks  for  iise  of  highly  deteloped  recreiitlonal  facilities  (mmping 

irroufHls  w  t;;  ^atutirv  '  u    .,,.  ,.  ;,,-.  j.^uvs  and  picnic  Ull.>,  ....ii  nunching  sltfS.  etc.)  to  maintain  existing  farllltles  and  flnancr 

I  Mitionai  .' ..illtii's  ot  Oils  Icirur. 
D.    >ou  favor  ,     uKom.}  tat  Tr-dlt  for  parents  with  children  In  ci»l!.-ge  to  help  them  defray  part  of  the  cost  of  education? 
alii>uM  unemploym.iit  Brn^ng  young  {H<<Ji>le  1*  combated  with  a  F.'<leral  [)l)in  similar  to  the  old  CCC  program  wherein  50,000  young 

nii'ii  and  \vm:t!,ii  woui.!  \\,-  cnrolN'd  at  ;ui  annu.il  (V)st  of  $t.7ii«)  (n-r  cnrnli.>e?.. 
I)o  you  Uli.v  HJI  vet.miisjof  Worl  I  War  I  should  be  provide<l  a  Fe<leral  fienslon  of  $100  [jer  month  If  their  annual  Income  (excluding 

th.'  Isr  $1..1<  ..fritirffiiiijt  income)  do«'s  nut  exceed  $2.4<)ii.  If. sitiitle.  or  W.fiW)  for  vet»r.in.'«  with  d<(>i-nilents7 
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Hon.  Johq  B.  Bennett 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  BELL  WILLIAMS 

OF    MIS.sI.H.iIf-F'I 

I.N'  THE  HOUSE  OF  RKrF^E.SE.NTATTVES 

Monday.  August  10.  1964 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr  Spfaker,  it  I.s 
with  profound  sadne.ss  that  wp  noto  the 
passing  of  one  of  our  mi.st  distinmiLshcd 
colleauges.  Hon.  John  Bennett,  of  Mich- 
lean 

For  13  years  I  served  with  John  Ben- 
nett on  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce,  and  during?  the.se 
years  of  association  I  came  to  know  him 
as  a  warm  personal  friend  Not  only 
does  his  passing  remove  from  our  com- 
mittee one  of  its  ablest  and  mo.st  valuable 
members,  but  I  feel  n  yreat  personal  loss, 
also. 

Mr.  Speaker.  Johm  Bennett  served  his 
country  and  his  constituency  well.  He 
w£Ls  a  man  of  courage  and  Integrity  who 
always  placed  the  best  interests  of  his 
country  above  selfish  or  partisan  consid- 
erations.   We  shall  miss  him  greatly. 


Mr  Speaker,  to  John  Bennett's  family 
we  offer  our  sincere  and  heartfilt  sym- 
pathy, and  the  prayer  that  God  will  com- 
fort and  su^t^iin  them  in  their  b>'reave- 
ment. 


Vietnam   Policy? 


KXTPTNSION'   OK   RENT.ARK;^ 

HON.  ROBERT  L.  LEGGETT 

OF    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOU.SE  OF  REPRESENT.^TIVES 

Mnndav.  Auoust  10.  1964 

Mr  LEGOKTT  Mr  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extrnd  mv  remarks,  I  include  the 
following  newsletter  dated  .Auiru.st  10, 
1964: 

CONGRKS.SMA.V     RoPFRT     I.      LEGCETT    REPORTS 

Frim  Wa.shi.ngton 
a.n  election  on  i.s.sues  i 
Shortly  the  Democratic  Party  will  meet  in 
Washington  for  purposes  of  drafting  a  iia- 
tlon.al  platform  for  foreign  and  domestic 
matters  which  will  potentially  round  out 
and  frame  the  l.ssues  for  battle  next  Novem- 
ber 


.\merlcan  foreign  policy  obviously  will  be 
rMther  substantially  drawn  Into  question 
hdth  generally  and  with  respect  to  piutlcular 
foreign  countries  The  North  Vietnamese, 
reasonably  contained  f(jr  15  years,  now  have 
apparently  undertaken  ai:gresslve  naval  ac- 
tion against  fhp  Uiiltod  .'Stales.  As  a  result  of 
bipartisan  congressional  support  this  force 
w,i.s  met  by  the  air  arm  of  the  U  S  Navy  and 
was  throttled. 

niPARTI.SANSHIP    AT    ITS    BE.ST 

I  ,itn  .sure  most  Americans  are  proud  of 
their  covuitry  when  bipartisan  international 
etTorts  evolve  from  bitter  domestic  political 
debate  It  would  be  tragic  were  the  bi- 
partisan forritn  policy  effective  since  the 
onset  of  World  W.ir  II  terminated  next  No- 
vember 

.•American  etTorts  of  containment  of  com- 
munism m  Vietnam  were  commenced  over 
15  vears  ago  l!i  southeast  Asia.  Some  have 
said  the  United  .States  luis  no  policy  In  this 
area  Far  be  this  from  truth.  Walt  Llpp- 
mann  stated  the  petition  In  a  national  pub- 
lication last  week:  "Present  American  policy 
Is  to  exl.'it  peaceably  with  the  Communist 
states  while  we  contain  their  expansion  and 
Work  slowly  and  warily  for  accommodations 
wlUch  will  eiu-e  the   tension" 

The  present  nominee  of  a  national  party 
•  us  ..pp<xsed  to  this  policy  does  not  favor  co- 
existence   and    appmrently    If    elected    would 
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take  active  steps  to  break  up  the  Soviet 
Communist  state  alliance  and  the  Soviet 
Union  U.self. 

A     POLICY     FOR     ALL     AMERICANS? 

He  st^ites  In  his  "Conscience  of  a  Con- 
servative: " 

■Our  strategy  must  be  primarily  offensive 
•  n  nature  •  •  •  we  must  always  try  to  en- 
gage the  enemy  at  times  and  places,  and 
with  wf.iix>ns.  of  our  own  choosing  •  •  • 
we  should  withdraw  diplomatic  recognition 
from  all  Communist  governments  including 
that  of  the  Soviet  Union.  We  must,  our- 
selves, be  prepared  to  undertake  military 
operailotis  against  vulnerable  Communist 
regimes." 

Respecting  Vietiuim  he  recommends  as 
follows : 

•In  Vietnam,  there  Is  no  longer  a  guerrilla 
war  but  a  battalion  size  conflict.  The 
United  Stales  is  faced  with  another  South 
Korea.     Defeat   would  mean   the   lo.-^s  of  the 


War 


:i: 


Revoliitiiiiiarv  'War  (177&-83). 

\Varo(  1M-'  (i^l>I.'•^)... 

Meiican  W-ir  (IH4»MS) 1. 

i^ivil  War  ilMil-tj.')) .| 

.Spani.sh-.ViiKTican  Wiir  (1898) 

World  War  1  (.\pr.  6.  1917-\ov  11,  I'.MMi 
World  War  II  (Deo.  7,  liMl-Dec  .-ll,  I'.MKi 
Kore^in  war  (June  2&,  195(>-July  -7.  ly.M; .. 
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The  effect  simply  staled  of  the  Korean  war 
was  that  the  status  quo  was  nialntained  with 
OASualtics  50  i)erccnt  of  World  War  I  and  12 
percent  of  World  War  II.  To  date  American 
policy  in  Vietnam  has  cost  us  175  lives  In 
about  as  many  months  and  a^aln  the  status 
quo  hiis  been  maintained.  While  certainly 
we  can't  be  complacent  in  the  face  of  Com- 
munist. ,iggre.-.sion.  neither  should  we  be 
panicked  because  of  the  current  loss  of  blood. 
The  point  Is  that  if  another  54,000  American 
boys  are  to  be  sacrificed,  our  leaders  should 
tell  what  th.e  probable  gains  will  be  such 
t.^at   the  ir.ide  nught   bi>  weighed. 

Pers;ie(ii\c  also  should  require  that  we 
keep  in  mind  that  in  the  same  15-year  period 
in  which  we  have  been  involved  in  the  Viet- 
nam encounter,  wc  have  lost  domestically  In 
the  United  States  m(>rc  than  I'i  million 
Americans,  due  to  accidental  causes. 


Hon.  John  B.  Bennett 


extp:nsion  of  remarks 

OF 

HON.  WILLIAM  M.  COLMER 

OF    MISSISSIPPI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  August  10,  1964 

Mr.  COLMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  should 
like  to  a.s.sociate  myself  with  the  remarks 
of  iho.se  who  have  preceeded  me  in  ex- 
tollint:  the  \irtues  of  our  esteemed  and 
good  friend.  Congressman  John  B.  Ben- 
nett. 

It  has  been  my  pleasure  to  have  known 
John  since  he  came  to  this  House.  Al- 
thouuh  I  did  not  have  the  opE>ortunIty 
to  serve  on  his  committee  with  him,  I 
did  get  to  know  him  quite  well,  some- 
thing that  is  hard  to  do  in  this  House 
with  lis  large  membership  and  the  many 
duties  that  we  all  have  to  perform. 

John  Bennett  was  a  friendly  man.  He 
wa.s  a  thoughtful  man.  He  was  a  con- 
scieniious  legislator  and  a  hard  work- 
ing man. 


whole   of   southeast   Asia."     Speech,    Clear  Hon  research  and  development  programs. 

Lake.  Calif..  March  18.  1964.  Qf  that  amount,  approximately  10  per- 

v„Zl**1T  K^?  ^^^"^  ^'^^^^'^*'^"*^,^"'f'?''  cent   or    $15    billion    are   currently   ex- 

blood  while  being  sacrlnced  to  this  admin-  jj.                 -^    r            ^-^    ■,          ,j 

istratlon-s    Indecfslon.     And    much    of    the  Pended  in  pursuit  of  scientific  knowledge; 

blame  can  be  placed  squarely  in  the  laps  of  that  is.  basic  research.     About  one-half 

those  twin  commanders  of  chaos:  Lyndon  B.  of  this  amount,  or  roughly  $720  million, 

Johnson  and  Robert  S.  McNamara.""  Speech,  are  expended  in  slightly  more  than  20,000 

Omaha,  Nebr.,  May  11.  1964.  grants.    The  remainder  of  the  federally 

"The  United  States  can  and  should  end  financed   basic  research   is  done  either 

the  fighting  In  Vietnam  by  taking  strong,  outside  the  Government  under  contracts 

affirmative  action."     National  television  ad-  .      j^hin  Government  laboratories, 

dress.  May  13,  1964.  t         fv,                ^       tv*       c        b-            v,i 

These  comments  raise  the  question  of  ex-  ^^  other  woras.  Ml*.  bpeaKer,  wnilB 
actly  how  disastrous  Is  our  current  course  of  the  grant  programs  are  a  modest  portion 
conduct  and  morally  should  we  stimulate  an-  of  our  overall  research  and  development 
other  Korean  conflict.  I  think  It  Is  Inter-  expenditures,  they  are  nonetheless  a 
esting  to  campare  American  casualties  In  vital  portion  in  that  they  are  central  to 
the  blood  soaked  Vietnam  encounter  and  0^.  support  and  conduct  of  basiC  re- 
other  American  wars.  search 

American  deaths.  In  battle  and  otherwise,  _       '            ,    .,           ,    ■•      ,             .     . 

as  recorded  by  the  Department  of  Defense  Because  of  the  relatively  modest  na- 

are  as  follows:  ture  of  this  program,  this  is  not  the  re- 

^^_____ port  in  which  one  would  be  likely  to 

,,               ,     ^  expect     findings     or     recommendations 

M.iniie          Air  Force  ,       ,  .           ^              j                .          ,                   .                n 

looking    toward    spectacular   savings   of 

money.     Programs  involving  the  larger 

45  Lir.imill!  expenditures  will  be  treated  in  some  of 

^11  our    committee's    forthcoming    reports. 

^g  j  - As  I  will  point  out  in  a  few  moments, 

-■.  v'li    """"III'!  however,  we  have  identified  one  area,  re- 

-I'lll'    y-f^^  lating  to  the  use  of  the  science  informa- 

[                                                '^""             '■  tion  exchange,  in  which  efficient  use  of 

~"  this  exchange  as  a  coordinating  device 

It  is  said  that  a  man  is  known  by  the  ^v  the  NIH  has  brought  savings  of  up- 

deeds  he  performs.    I  have  Known  of  in-  ^;.^^.^  q^  gg  million  by  eliminating  poten- 

stances  where  John   Bennett,   without  ^j^uy  duplicating  projects.     These  sav- 

hope  of  reward  and  m  a  most  unselfish  ^^^^  ^^^  ^j  particular  importance  when 

manner,    performed    deeds   of    kindness  ^^.^  consider  that  the  annual  budget  for 

and  thoughtfulness  to  his  fehow  man.  ^^le  science  information  exchange  is  only 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  will  miss  our  departed  5^5  minion:   hence,  the  savings  in  one 

colleague  and  friend.     He  has  made  his  Government  a^encv  crant  program  alone 

unprint,   in  his   own   quiet   and  modest  pg^  j^j.  ^^le  entire  service  several  times 

manner,  on  those  of  us  who  served  with  ^^.^j.     yj^  ^^^.^  ^j^^de  recommendations 

him  here  in  the  Congress.  which,  when  implemented,  will  enlarge 

Mrs.  Colmer  joins  me  in  extending  our  ^^e  effectiveness  of  this  device,  by  mak- 

most  sincere  sympathy  to  Mrs.  Bennett  j^s  it  apply  to  manv  acencies  which  do 

and  the  other  members  of  the  bereaved  ^^^  j^^^.  obtain  or  exploit  the  potential 

family.         ^^^^^^^^^^^  benefits.      Such    savings    in    time    and 

'^~~^^'^^^~^  money  should  improve  the  general  effi- 

.....^         £n            L       jn       1  ciency    of   our    grant    programs   and,    I 

Administration  of  Research  and  Develop-  ^^g^t  add,  would  more  than  pay  for  the 

ment    Grants  entire  cost  of  operating  our  committee's 

14-month  investigation. 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS  Before   outlining   briefly  the   findings 
OP  and  recommendations  contained  in  our 
unu    r  ADi    n  I  inTT  study,  Mr.  Speaker,  let  me  say  that  this 
HUn.  LAKL  LLLIUI  1  report  is  the  product  of  devoted  effort  on 
OF  ALABAMA  thc    part   of    many   people.     We    have 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES  received   fine    cooperation    from    many 
„      ,        ,         ^  .n   inc  Government  officials  concerned  with  re- 
Monday,  August  10,  1964  ^^^^^  ^^^  development  programs;  out- 
Mr.  ELLIOTT.     Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  standing  members  of  the  scientific,  uni- 
submitted  to  you  this  morning  the  second  versity,  and  business  communities  have 
report  of  the  Select  Committee  on  Gov-  advised  with  us  through  several  drafts  of 
ernment  Research.     This  report  is  the  this  report.     In  addition,  I  personally 
first  substantive  study  to  be  completed  appreciate  the  fine,  completely  nonparti- 
by  the  committee  and  is  entitled  "Ad-  san  contributions  and  support  which  I 
ministration  of  Research  and  Develop-  have  received  from  every  member  of  the 
ment  Grants."    As  the  title  would  imply,  committee. 

the  study  presents,  for  the  use  of  the  j^j..  Speaker,  the  committee  recognizes 

House  and  the  interested  public,  a  com-  ^^^    unsurpassed    quality    of    American 

prehensive  review  of  the  current  pro-  research— and  I  can  think  of  no  more 

cedures  by  which  some  85  offices  in  30  dramatic,  current  demonstration  of  this 

Government  departments  and  agencies  ^^^     ^^ 

support  scientific  research  by  the  instru-     vi^"""-^  "'""^  " ^,^^„^  „„T,fr^K,if  ir.T, 

mentality  of  a  grant,  as  distinguished  also  recognize  the  enormous  contribution 
from  the  contract  instrument.  ^'^ich  our  great  Government  and  pn- 
As  was  indicated  in  our  first  progress  vate  research  institutions  have  made  m 
report,  this  study  of  research  grants  is  undergirdlng  such  a  spectacular  develop- 
but  1  of  10  studies  now  underway  mental  achievement,  as  well  as  achieve- 
which  have  been  designed  to  cover  the  ments  in  medical,  earth,  physical,  and 
full  range  of  the  Grovemmenfs  $15  bil-  social  sciences  generally. 
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The  committee  nonethele.ss  has  found 
need  for  improvement  in  the  adminis- 
tration of  our  Federal  ^'l•ant  proLrranis, 
both  general  and  specific.  Evidence  is 
still  being  received  and  analyzed,  but  on 
the  basis  of  our  findings  so  far.  the  com- 
mittee has  made,  in  this  report,  recom- 
mendations looking,'  to  such  improve- 
ment. 

For  example.  altl:ou;;ii  the  Congress 
has  taken  steps  to  In.Nure  its  control  of 
research  grant  policy,  the  methnds  by 
which  it  can  do  so  need  clearer  defini- 
tion. The  committee  has  therefore  rec- 
ommended, in  the  present  report,  the 
following : 

First.  That  reqiiu-enient.s  for  depart- 
ments and  agencies  to  report  research 
and  development  grants  to  the  Consre.ss 
.•^h  •  :'d  be  consolidated  in  one  statute, 
and  made  uniforai  for  all  departments 
and  agencies.         /    i 

Second.  That  io  make  such  agency 
reports  more  readily  u.--»'ful.  there  should 
be  in  each  House  a  central  catalog,  which 
should  also  be  published,  for  wider 
circulation. 

Third.  That  reports  concerning  grants 
should  be  sent  not  only  to  the  congres- 
sional committees  designated  in  the  vari- 
oas  existing  statutes,  but  to  all  commit- 
tees having  legislative  concern  with  ti;o.se 
grants.  | 

The  committee  has  also  found  that 
withm  the  executi',  ti  branch,  there  is  a 
lack  of  centrali/.fd  information  about 
graiits- — particularly  grants  whch  are 
currently  in  pro^ro.^s.  A  step  toward 
correcting  this  lack  has  been  taken  by 
means  of  the  science  informati>n  ex- 
change, operated  aitliln  the  Smithsonian 
Inst  tUtion  undf  r  tho  auspices  of  the  Na- 
tional Sc'ence  F'oundation.  But  tlie  com- 
mittee has  fcund  that  this  exchange, 
which  could  be  am  invaluable  tool  both 
for  researchers  a!:d  :Tsearch  administra- 
tors is,  in  effect,  being  undercut  De- 
partments and  aupncies  which  should  be 
supplying  it  infonn.ttion  about  their  on- 
gO:\:  program.s  are.  m  fact,  withholding 
it  and.  instead,  .settiug  up  private,  com- 
peting, miniature  exchanges  within 
them. selves. 

W-  have.  thercficM e.  made  several  rec- 
ommendations in  this  report  aimed  at 
strengthening  the  .science  information 
exchange  a-s  a  source  of  information 
ab  )Ut  research  in  p!')>.:ress  or  under  con- 
sideration, part.Guiarly  by  continued 
sup()ort  and  greater  compliance  by  de- 
partments and  agencies  which  adminis- 
ter -rants. 

Another  issue  to  which  our  report  ad- 
dresses itself  is  that  of  communication 
between  the  grant -administering  agen- 
cies and  the  scentific  community  To 
prevent  the  impression  that  departments 
and  agencies  are  more  limited  in  their 
resfarch  interests  th.tn  is  actually  the 
ca.se.  we  have  recommended  open  and 
widespread  publicity  of  Government  re- 
search interests  In  addition,  this  rec- 
ommendation would  prevent  leaving  it  to 
chance  that  a  quHlififd  researcher  will 
som^'how  happen  Cf>  learn  where  his  ideas 
and  talents  might  be  profitably  employed 
or  supported. 

The  committee  has  also  been  dis- 
turbed by  the  suggestions  voiced  In 
some  quarters  that  there  is  an  actual 


or  implied  grant  review  establishment 
or  advisory  elite  from  winch  tlie  Fed- 
eral departments  and  agencies  draw 
their  external  advisers  to  judge  grant 
applications  Such  an  establishment,  if 
it  exists,  might  tend  to  concentrate  re- 
search grants  in  a  handful  of  outstand- 
ing universities.  While  this  suggestion 
receives  a  .small  nvasure  of  supiJort  by 
a  trend  away  from  small  grants,  the  evi- 
dence has  not  been  conclusive,  and  the 
committee  will  continue  to  investigate. 
Meanwhile,  we  have  recommended  that 
.small  grants  continue  to  be  made  so  as 
to  utilise  the  talents  of  scientists  work- 
ing m  smaller  institutions. 

Before  I  leave  the  subject  of  publuity. 
I  should  note  that  we  have  recorded  our 
dissatisfaction  with  the  poor  news  show- 
ing of  the  Federal  Government's  part  in 
scientific  research.  News  about  partic- 
ular research  and  development  efforts 
and  achievements  far  outstrips  news 
about  the  Government's  financial  re- 
-sponsibility  for  many  of  these  efforts 
and  achievements.  Our  report  cites  sig- 
nificant examples  of  this  and  we  have 
therefore  recommended  that  news  re- 
leases issued  by  institutions  which  re- 
ceive Federal  grants  be  required  to  state 
continually  that  Government  funds 
made  the  particular  research  possible. 
The  taxpayers,  the  committee  feels,  are 
entitled  to  know  what  their  tax  dollars 
are  accomplishing, 

Many  of  the  universities  working  on 
research  under  Federal  grants  have 
complained  that  the  prevailing  statutory 
limitations  oi\  indirect  cost  reimburse- 
ment which  may  be  charged  to  lesearch 
are  causing  them  financial  loss.  As 
these  limitations  apply  to  grants,  but  not 
to  contracts,  many  universities  have 
stopped,  or  will  soon  stop,  doing  research 
for  the  Government  under  grants,  and 
will  work  only  under  contract.  The 
committee  feels  that  there  has  grown 
up  an  imjustifiable  double  standard  in 
this  area,  and  we  have,  therefore,  rec- 
ommended that  a  single  standard  be 
adopted  for  determining  allowable  and 
nonallowable  costs.  The  committee  has 
also  recommended  that  a  university  re- 
ceiving a  grant  be  permitted  to  choose 
one  of  two  alternative  ways  of  re- 
covering indirect  co.sts:  First,  a  provi- 
sional rate  for  billing  purposes,  wiiich 
would  be  adjusted  after  eventual  audit; 
or  second,  a  flat  15  percent  of  direct  costs, 
in  which  case  there  would  be  no  need 
for  the  university  with  few  projects  to 
itemize,  or  the  GoverimieiU  to  audit,  the 
indirect  charges. 

Finally.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  committee 
has  found  that  not  only  becau.se  of  the.se 
cost  limitations,  but  also  becau.se  of  the 
morass  of  administrative  detail  with 
which  it  ha.s  become  surrounded,  the  re- 
search grant  has  been  losing  its  value  as 
the  valuable  research  instrument  the 
Congress  intended  it  to  be. 

The  committee  has.  therefore,  strongly 
recommt-nded  that  the  grant  be  rescued 
from  this  morass  and  be  restored  to  its 
intended  function  as  laid  down  by  the 
Congress  when  it  enacted  Public  Law  85- 
934 — 'to  stimulate  and  support  funda- 
mental research."  and  to  honor  "tlie  con- 
cept of  maximum  freedom  of  action  for 
the  scientific  investigator." 


Mr.  Speaker,  these  are  the  tentative 
recommendations  of  the  select  commit- 
tee  with  respect  to  the  administration  of 
Federal  '-rants  for  research  and  develop- 
ment. They  have  been  made  on  the 
basis  of  the  committee's  findings  to  date 
Final  recommendations  will  await  com- 
pletion of  the  committee's  mvestiLrations, 
As  these  proure.ss.  we  will  issue  additional 
reports  which  will  number,  by  present 
indications,  nine,  carryinir  the  following 
titles:  "Facilities  for  Research  and  De- 
velopment"; Fiscal  and  Contractual 
Pobcies  and  Procedures";  "Impact  of 
Government  Rrseairh":  "Student  A&. 
sistance  in  Higher  Education";  "Inter- 
agency Coordination  of  Re.^earch  and 
Development  Projecus";  "Statistical  Re- 
view of  Governmeiit  Research  and  De- 
velopment"; "Documintation,  Dissemi- 
nation, and  Use  of  Research  and  De- 
velopment Results";  "Manpower  for  Re- 
search and  Development";  and  "Natioiial 
Goals  and  Policies." 

There  will  then  follow  the  committee's 
final  report,  which  will  contain  the  com- 
mittee's final  conclusions  and  recom- 
mendations. 

I   believe   the   material   we   iiave  de- 
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veloped  in  this  study,  and  will  develop 
our  further  reports,  will  oe  of  invaluah 


m 
reports,  will  De  or  invaluable 
assistance  t^  the  standing  committees  of 
the  House  concerned,  as  all  of  them  are 
with  research  and  developmc  nt. 


Speech  Made  by  Congressman  Claude 
Pepper,  June  15.  1964,  Before  the 
Southeastern  Regional  Council,  Na- 
tional Association  ol  Hou.sing  and 
Redeveiopmeni  Offi-ials  Annual  Con- 
ference June  14   17,  Jacksonville,  Fla. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  CLAUDE  PEPPER 

fi    ii    Ki;  A 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRE.SENTATIVES 

Monday,  August  10.  1964 

Mr.  PEPPER  Mr  Speaker,  on  June  15 
it  was  n;y  ijnviletie  to  add i ess  the  South- 
eastern Regional  Conference  of  the  Na- 
tional A.^sociation  of  Housing  and  Rede- 
velopment Officials. 

My  remarks  on  that  occa.sion  follow 

Speech   Made  by   Concres.sman  Claude  Pep- 
per. June  15.  1964.  Before  the  southeast- 
ern Regional  Council.  National  As.soch- 
TioN     OF     Housing     and     Redevelopment 
Officials  .Annual  Conference  June  14-17 
1964,  Jacksonville    Fla 
President  Lyons,  nicmber.s  of  the  council, 
my  fellow  soutiierners.  and  my  fellow  Ameri- 
cans:   yovi   h;ive  seen   what  an  eloquent  and 
gracious  friend  and  member  of  your  group 
George  Lubke  Is  by  the  jjraclousness  and  tlie 
kindness  of  his  introduction.     You  can  see 
how  wl.sely  the  Florida  council  chose  its  pres- 
ident  when  you   were  Informed  that  they'd 
made  him  their  choice  and  I  thank  you  very 
much.    George,    for    the    kindripps    and    the 
generosity  of  your  Introduction 

It's  a  great  pleasure  for  me  to  be  here  at 
this  meeting  because  tis  we  say  here  In 
the  South,  "you're  my  kind  of  folks  "  I'm 
always  triad  to  be  In  the  company  of  south- 
erners   who    are    looking    forward    and    not 


b.'ickward— who  are  determined  to  build 
i'nd  not  to  tear  down— who  want  to  see  the 
Sv)iith  prow  and  not  retrogress  and  who  also 
.re  determined  that  the  South  shall  take  Its 
nreper  place  in  the  leadership  of  the  greatest 
oriitry  in  tlie  world.  I  feel,  as  I  said,  very 
r -u-h  at  home  because  my  people  In  the 
"rv  -'•''-■"  '"^  '^^''^  Hppubllc  came  here  from 
'p-ljpjijici'and  Ireland  and  Scotland  and,  like 
so  many  southerners,  particularly  like  so 
many  in  Florida,  they've  come  along  down 
jhe  Atlantic  seaboard.  My  mother  and 
three  grandparent.s  were  born  in  the  great 
Suuthern  State  of  Georgia  and  my  father 
and  I  In  Alabama.  I  lived  for  part  of  my 
\  lUth  in  Texas.  I  taught  law  at  the  Uni- 
versity 01  Arkansas  after  I  graduated  from 
law  schoci!  and  I've  had  associations  which 
i  cherush  with  .almost  every  one  of  the  great 
States  that   m:;ke   up   vut  i^lorious  South. 

I'm  particularly  plea.sed  that  you've  chosen 
(or  the  subject  of  this  conlerence.  "Better 
public  Understanding"— bcacr  public  un- 
derst.ind:ng  of  what  you.  for  the  Government, 
,,nd  the  Government  through  you.  and  all  of 
[r.iT  peoj.'le  through  the  CJovprnir.cnt.  and  you 
.,re  trying  to  do  to  make  thmps  better  for 
our  people.  Of  course,  tliere's  also  a  need 
for  better  private  uiiderstandmg  sometimes. 
Ive  heard  of  an  unhappy  episode  wiilch  oc- 
curred in  Miami  a  little  bit  ago.  An  elder- 
ly couple  was  down  there  celebrating  their 
50th  wedding  anniversary  and  they  were 
having  lunch  on  the  roof  of  one  of  otir 
hotels  which  allowed  a  beautiful  view  and 
.<ceiie  lodknig  over  the  bay  toward  Miami 
Beach.  Well,  as  the  husband  beheld  the 
loveliness  and  the  beauty  of  this  scene,  senti- 
ments of  romance  came  to  liis  heart  and 
he  thought  he  should  tell  his  wonderful, 
lovely  Wife  who  for  Just  over  half  a  century 
had  been  his  companion,  his  helpmeet,  his 
ever  yuutliful  brido  how  much  he  thought  of 
her.  So,  looking  very  intently  into  her 
eyes  he  said,  "I'm  proud  ol  you."  She'd 
grown  a  little  hard  of  hearing  In  later  years 
and  evidently  mi.'.understood  exactly  what 
he  said.  She  huiked  Inm  right  back  in  the 
eye  and  said  "I'm  tirici  of  you,  too." 

And  then  I  lieard  a  man  nt  the  State  De- 
partment in  Washington  the  other  day  make 
a  speech,  telling  about  the  various  customs 
In  the  various  countries  which  were  not  al- 
w.iys  understood  by  people  unaccustomed  to 
the  customs  of  a  p.irticular  country  he  men- 
tioned, the  habit  of  some  people  wlien  they're 
addressing  you,  to  stund  right  in  front  of 
you  and  talk  right  into  your  face,  so  much 
so  that  Its  practically  a  pursuing  and  a  back- 
ing operation  between  the  one  speaking  and 
the  one  listening.  Then  he  said  In  one  coun- 
try, the  most  hospitable  form  of  conversa- 
tion is  to  put  your  hand  upon  the  knee  of  the 
other  person  to  whom  you  are  talking,  re- 
gardless of  the  sex  of  that  person.  He  said 
that  often  causes  misunderstanding,  too, 
where  tliat  custom  w.is  unfamiliar  to  the  lady 
so  addres.sed  But  what  we  strive  to  do  is  to 
bring  about  better  understanding  and  more 
hearty  support  for  this  great  program  in 
which  you  Aie  so  splendidly  engaged. 

Now.  let  me  Just  say  a  word  or  two  about 
our  South. 

In  1930.  as  you  know,  we  had  a  very  low 
Income  not  only  in  the  whole  country  but, 
particularly,  in  the  South  The  per  capita 
income  in  the  South  has  Increased  six  times 
as  President  Johnson  pointed  out  recently 
in  Atlanta,  since  1930  Even  as  late  as  1960 
the  majority  of  the  popvilatlon  of  the  South- 
ern States  was  rural  in  character.  By  1960 
:\lmost  60  percent  of  the  jiopulatlon  of  our 
South  had  became  urban.  Of  the  11  States 
in  the  country  whfre  rural  population  still 
predominates.  6  of  tliose  States  only  were  in 
the  South  and  2  of  those  6  were  border 
States  So.  today,  when  we  talk  about  urban 
renewal  we  are  speaking  of  a  program  which 
is  very  pertinent  to  our  urbanized  and  rap- 
'■dly  increasingly  urbanized  Southland.  As  a 
matter   of    fact,    a    great    many    people   still 


think  of  the  urban  renewal  program  as  being 
designed  only  for  the  great  cities.  I  have  the 
figures  that  under  the  1961  Housing  Act,  the 
great  emphasis  to  housing  given  by  Presi- 
dent Kennedy,  that  over  two-thirds  of  all  the 
Federal  grants  which  had  been  reserved  were 
for  cities  of  a  population  of  less  than  50.000. 
Now  this  Southland  of  ours,  no  longer  rural 
in  character,  is  moving  rapidly  ahead  as  an 
Industrial  part  of  our  countrv.  rapidly  taking 
Its  place  in  the  Industrial  and  economic  lead- 
ership of  the  Nation. 

Now,  I  said  that  our  per  capita  income 
had  increased  six  times  since  1930.  That's 
far  above  the  national  increase  which  has 
occurred  in  that  interval  of  time,  What  has 
contributed  more  thpin  the  Federal  as.sist- 
ance  which  has  then  provided  for  the  South. 
beginning  with  Franklin  Roosevelt  who,  in 
the  1930's,  characterized  the  South  as  the 
Nation's  economic  problem  No.  1.  Today,  I 
think  we  of  the  South  can  proudly  say  that 
the  South  is  the  Nation's  economic  oppor- 
tunity No.  1  and  we  are  glad  to  see  great 
enterprises  moving  Into  the  South,  finding 
a  hospitable  climate  not  only  from  the 
weather  but  from  the  taxing  authorities. 
from  government  generally  aiid  from  the 
people  among  whom  they're  settling  and 
where  they  have  cast   their  fortunes. 

Unhappily,  we  still  have  certain  obstacles 
which  temporarily  stand  in  the  way.  When 
we  pass  the  civil  rights  bill  as  we  shall,  in 
the  Congress,  in  the  next  few  days,  and  when 
the  people  of  the  South  accept  it  and  under- 
stand it,  and  when  they  discover  that  while 
giving  recognition  to  the  constitutional 
rights  of  all  of  our  people,  It  is  far  less  vio- 
lent than  tliey  anticipate  going  to  unsettle 
and  disturb  our  way  of  life,  when  we  accept 
It  In  principle  and  in  good  faith  and  learn 
to  live  with  It  and  all  of  us  to  work  together, 
as  children  of  God  and  citizens  of  America. 
then  there'll  be  fewer  areas  where  industry 
will  be  reluctant  to  settle,  there'll  be  greater 
opportunities  for  all  of  our  people,  the  pur- 
chasing power  of  our  mass  citizenship  will 
Immeasurably  increase  and  the  South  will 
be  a  far  better  and  stronger  part  of  the 
Nation  and  the  world  than  it  is  even  in  this 
great  today. 

And  yet,  how  many  of  us  remember  what 
bitter  obstruction  and  resistance  there  was 
to  so  many  of  the  Federal  programs  whic'a 
have  meant  so  much  to  us.    I  remember  when 
we  proposed  the  minimum  wage  law  in  1938. 
It  was  the  principal  issue  in  my  Ciunpalgn  for 
reelection  at  that  time.     There  were   many 
with  good  motives  who  castigated  me  as  a 
traitor  to  the  South  because  I  was  one  of  the 
few  who  dared  to  espouse  that  bill    which 
provided  a  minimum  wage  for  those  subject 
to  the  law  of  25  cents  an  hour.     In  many 
parts  of  Florida,  in  some  of  the  big  sawmills. 
employees  were  making  as  little  as  9  cents  an 
hour.    They  said  I  didn't  undersUnd  the  na- 
ture of  the  South  by  wanting  to  increase  its 
purchasing  power  and   to   enlarge  its  mar- 
kets— they  said   "don't   you  know  that   the 
south  is  intended  to  be  the  hewer  of  wood 
and  the  drawer  of  water  for  the  rest  of  the 
Nation — the  area  to  produce  raw  materials — 
not   to   be   industrialized   part   of   America? 
Don't  you  understand   that?"  I  said.   "Yes. 
I  have  reason  to  understand  something  about 
the  South;    but   that's   not   my   way   of   en- 
visioning the  role  of  the  South  In  the  future 
of  our  land."    And.  when  the  minimum  wage 
law  came.  It  gave  Impetus  to  a  greater  pur- 
chasing power   which   provided   larger  mar- 
kets, attracted  more  industries  because  we 
had,  here,  people  who  couJd  buy  more  of  the 
things  that  others  had  to  provide.    And,  after 
that  came  a  whole  great  galaxy  of  particular 
Improvements  including  one  which  reduced 
the  disparity  In  our  freight  rate  structure. 
gave  our  Industry  in  the  South  greater  op- 
portunity to  ship  Into  the  other  areas  of  the 
country, "into  the  great  markets  of  the  North 
and  East.     Gradually,  we  have  had  many  of 
these   burdensome   discriminations   removed 


from  our  shoulders.  'We  have  greater  oppor- 
tunity and  better  times  in  the  South  today 
from  a  fairer  attitude  on  the  part  of  our 
National  Government  than  we've  ever  had 
before. 

How  well  do  I  remember  the  bitter  opposi- 
tion to  the  public  housing  bill  in  the  Senate, 
back  in  the  1930's  and  in  the  1940's  How 
well  do  I  remember  that  even  recently,  in  one 
of  the  great  metropolitan  areas  of  Florida, 
some  agitators  got  a  great  many  cf  the 
niayor.i  to  sign  a  petition  opposing  urban  re- 
newal ill  tlie  area.  To  those,  I  feel  like  using 
tiie  words  of  the  Master  in  His  travail  when 
He  said.  "Father,  forgive  them,  they  know  not 
what  they  do."  There  are  still  those  who 
think  of  your  program  and  what  you're  doing 
as  something  socialistic  in  character — they 
use  tlie  word  sociahstic  to  give  an  obnoxious 
connotation  to  the  public  housing  and  the 
ur'oan  renewal  program. 

I   remember    in   Miami,    not   so   long   ago, 
hearing  a  U.S.  Senator  and  former  Governor 
of   a    Southern   State   speaking   to   a    distin- 
guished audience  of  o\ir  citizenship,  saying 
to    that   audience   that    the    greatest   danger 
facing  the  people  of  America  was  not  com- 
munistic  EUbveririon,   not   poverty,   nor   dis- 
e.i.^e.    not    the    lack    of    a    good    educational 
opporiunity  for  all   of   our  boys  and  girls — 
no,    tlie   greatest   danger   facing    the   people 
of    America,     he     said,    is     the    concentra- 
tion  of   power  upon   the   banks   of   the  Po- 
tomac River.     In  other  words,  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States — the  Government 
of   the  people  was   the  greatest  enemy,   this 
gentleman  said,  that  the  people  had.    Do  you 
know    or   do   you   recall    that   every   2    years, 
one-third    of    the    U.S.    Senate    is    elected? 
Every  2   years,  every  Member  of  the  House 
of    Representatives    is    \ip    for    election    and 
every    4    years    the   President   of   the   United 
States  is  elected.     You  may  be  assured  that 
if   all    of   the    Members   of   the   House    were 
turned  out  and  successors  of  a  contrary  point 
of  view  were  chosen  that  that  would  change 
the  policy  of  the  Government  of  the  United 
States,  if  it's  obnoxious  to  the  people.    And 
in  4   years'   time,   in   free  elections  all  over 
America,    the    people    of    this    country    can 
change  the  whole  House  of  Representatives 
twice,    can    change    two-thirds    of    the    U.S. 
Senate  and  elect  a  new  President.     Is  that 
the  way  you  make  a  government  which  domi- 
nates the  people?     Is  that  the  way  tyranny 
is  foistered  upon  the   people? 

What  we're  trying  to  do  is  to  take  slums 
of  either  commercial  or  residential  charac- 
ter and   make   them   into  better  cities   and 
better  residential  areas  by  the  best  way  pos- 
sible.    I  warmly  commend  this  great  city  of 
Jacksonville  and  its  distinguished  mayor  and 
the  many  civic  leaders  who  had  a  part  in 
this  splendid  program  for  what  they've  done 
outside  of   government,  outside  of  our  Im- 
mediate program  of  urban  renewal,  in  reno- 
vating the  commercial  character  and  beau- 
tifying   the    horizon    of    this    great    city    of 
Jacksonville.     Fittingly   enough    the   people 
of  Florida  chose  Jacksonville's  distinguished 
mayor  to  be  the  new  Governor  of  our  State 
and  I'm  sure  he'll  leave  upon  our  State,  as 
he  has  upon   this  city,  the  Imprint  of  his 
leadership,  his  vision,  and  his  great  courage. 
Moreover,  you  heard  my  friend  representing 
the   mayor    here   talk   about   the   wonderful 
system  of  expressways,  not  built  without  the 
cooperation  of  the  Federal  Government  and 
built    at    a    time   when   Jacksonville    had    a 
Governor  that  came  from  Jacksonville,  too, 
as  Fuller  Warren  will  remind  you;    so  that 
government  had  a  little  part  In  this  great 
program.     But,  wherever  private  enterprise 
can  do  the  job,  we  are  not  trying  to  usurp 
that  prerogative  or  deny  that  opportunity; 
but  in  most  of  the  cities  of  the  country  you 
do  not  have  the  fortuitous  combination  of 
circumstances  which  can  bring  about  such  a 
renewal  program  as  has  been  so  splendidly 
accomplished  here  in  the  city  of  Jackson- 
ville. 
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We  are  concerned  ah.nit  homes  for  the 
aged,  those  people  over  65  vf.irs  of  age  who 
have  so  Uttle  and  who  cannot  pay  an  eco- 
nomic rent  and  who  io  not  get  enough  for 
either  old  age  or  su-'vlvors  Insurance  cr  old 
age  :isslstance  to  p\.  an  economic  rent.  If 
they  don't  have  the  mi>ney  to  pay  an  eco- 
nomic rent  how  are  t!iey  going  to  live  In  a 
decent  home  unless  s<nietxidy  helps  them  to 
do  It?  What  Is  bePttT,  what  has  experience 
proven  to  be  better,  than  c<xiperatlon  be- 
tween the  municipsil  authorities  through 
their  splendid  hou3lng  authorities  and  the 
Federal  Government  in  malting  better  hous- 
ing facilities  available  to  thf.se  most  worthy 
clti/ens? 

A  little  while  ago,  in  Mnmi  I  attended  a 
function  out  at  or.e-  oi  these  elderly  housing 
projects.  If  anybody  could  see  the  Joy  In 
the  faces  of  those  people,  the  sweetness  In 
the  latter  years  or  tbelr  Uvea  that  those 
apartments  have  made  possible  for  them. 
surely  they  would  bee  inverts  to  the  program 
providing  low -cost  hiiJBlng  to  them  if  they 
had  not  supported  It  before  And  what 
about  the  poor  wha  cannot,  also.  aJTurd  to 
pay  an  economic  rent  for  a  home  or  an 
apartment?  We  wish  «11  could  pay  a  reason- 
able rent. 

President    Roosevglt    spoke    of    a    third    of 
the   Nation   ill    clad.    Ill   fed   and    111   housed 
and  a  lot  of  It  In   the  South  In  those  days 
We  have  progressed  to  the  point  where  our 
present    great    President   caji    say    that    that 
third  has  been  reduced  to  a  fifth      But  still 
a    fifth   of  the   people  of   America,   as   Indi- 
viduals, make  less   than  a  thousand  dollars 
a  ye.ir  and.  as  families,  have  a  total  Income 
of  less  than  f3.000  a  year     Oh,  I  know  'here 
are  critics  who  say  "Well,  that's  still  pretty 
good.    If   you    take    the    standard    of    foreign 
countries,    yes — but    this    is    America    were 
talking  about.    And  then  they  say,  "well,  ifs 
still  pretty  good  because  in  i929  5<j  percent 
of  the  people,  not  20  p«rcent,  were  In  those 
low-income  categories  •     Yes.  that  was  1929. 
This  Is  1964.    And  America  Is  a  country  dedi- 
cated to  making  things  better  for  its  people. 
Now,   President   John»<in    has    launched   a 
war  on  poverty.    He  wants  to  keep  the  chil- 
dren   from    becoming    Jtnenile    delinquents, 
from  being  denied  the  training  that  would 
make  It  possible  for  th*m  to  get  a  Job,   not 
to  be  a  part  of  the  flotsam  and  Jetsam  of  a 
drifting    youth.      Of    course,    the    degree    to 
which  we  succeed  In  that  high  endeavor  will 
determine  to  a  great  degree  the  number  of 
low-income  people  In  the  next  generation  or 
In   the  years   ahead.     The  President  is  also 
trying  to  provide  better  health  facilities  for 
those   people  so  that  they   may   live  longer 
and  contribute  more. 

We  have  a  program  even  to  aid  senior 
citizens  who  are  on  old-age  assistance  and 
give  them  an  earning;  cacpaclty  which  they've 
not  heretofore  known,  giving  them  a  greater 
satisfaction,  personajly,  and  at  the  same 
time,  lessening  the  burden  upon  the  Govern- 
ment of  caring  for  tiem  because  they  have 
no  other  adequate  means  of  subsistence 

All  of  these  progra«na  strike  at  the  cause 
of  poverty  for  we  have  to  deal  with  people: 
people  who  cant  llvt  in  a  decent  home  or 
apartment;  children  who  cannot  be  reared 
In  a  wholesome  envlfonmental  community: 
children  who  cannot  get  a  proper  educa- 
tional opporttxnlty  becau-^e  they  are  reared 
In  dilapidated  comnruercdal  areas  which  are 
sores  upon  the  body  cif  a  great  rich  America. 
That's  not  the  kind  of  America  that  our  fore- 
fathers came  here  to  establish.  That's  not 
the  America  of  which  we  all  dream  That's 
not  the  America  that  we  are  detennined  to 
be. 

Just  take  college  housing— I  had  a  Uttle 
bit  to  do  with  some  of  these  programs  in  the 
years  that  I  was  in  the  Senate  Moet  of  our 
colleges  and  universities  don't  have  the 
money  to  provide  the  dormitories  and  the 
ta.Tpayers  supporting  them  or  supporters  are 
already   burdened:    but,   by   loiina   from    the 


Federal  Governnif  nt  these  dormitories  can  t>e 
nuiit  and  the  loiias  i^an  be  paid  off  by  tuition 
or  by  the  payments  made  by  the  occupants 
nf  these  dormitories  ur  faculty  homes  So. 
with  Federal  aid,  we  hiive  educational  institu- 
tions able  to  provide  better  facilities  wlth- 
<jut.  In  the  long  run,  laying  a  burden  UfKin 
the  taxpayers  We  have  found  ii  way  to 
make  them  self-llquldatlng  Thus  all 
throughout  Us  gamut  the  Federal  program 
Is  designed  to  m,\ke  things  better  for  our 
people 

If  wf  ..an  raise  the  low-income  group  of  our 
people  Into  greater  participation  and  more 
purchasing  power  we  have  helpea  everybody 
Pres.dent  Johnson  has  said  we  can  whip  this 
enemy  "poverty",  we  can  lick  this  foe.  I  did 
hear  about  a  fellow  the  other  day  who  was 
found  wandering  around  and  somebtxly  said, 
"What  are  you  l<x)klng  for?"  He  said.  "I'm 
lo<jklng  for  that  w.ir  iig.ilii-^^t  poverty  I  wiint 
to  surrender  ■•  •  •  •  Well,  you  may  be  sure 
that  when  President  Johnson  puts  his  deter- 
mined ex(:ierience  and  high  purpose  behind 
a    program     1:  s   going   to  succeed 

Well,  my  friends.  I  know  and  you  know 
that  there  are  still  those  who  do  not  under- 
stand what  were  trying  to  do  They  feel  not 
basically  sympathetic  toward  it  But  let  us 
ask  ourselves,  "Has  the  program  proven  to  be 
worthy?  Has  It  proven  to  be  good:'  Has  it. 
economically  as  well  us  spiritually,  benefited 
the  people  of  all  tlie  areas  of  the  country''  ' 
You  and  I  know  that  the  task  Is  enlarging 
m  many  respects  rather  than  diminishing 
In  1970  we  are  expected  to  have  a  population 
In  this  country  of  about  208  million  people, 
an  Increase  In  the  decade  from  1960  to  1970. 
of  about  30  million  people  Its  estimated 
that  we  have  about  10  million  new  families 
that  will  firm  in  that  decade  Provision 
must  be  m.ide  for  them  Both  FHA  and 
many  other  parts  of  the  Government  program 
do  not  apply  only  to  the  needy  but  to  those 
who  require  assistance  In  enjoying  the  hous- 
ing opportunities  that  they  should  have. 

I  remember  one  day  I  was  sitting  in  the 
Senate  restaurant  talking  to  the  gentleman 
who  was  head  of  the  HOLC,  the  Home  Own- 
ers Loan   prot^ram   In   the  New   Ileal  days       I 
s,ild.   "By   the   way,   Mr.   So-and-So.   how  did 
the    Government    come    out    on    that    HOLC 
program''"     He   said.    "We   made  about  $100 
million  profit  "     "Really,"  I  said.  "Isn't  that 
wonderfuP"     All    those    farms    saved    from 
mortgage  foreclosure,  all  those  firesides  and 
hearthstones     preserved,     all     those     tender 
memories   reuined   on   the   farm  and   in   the 
city,    and    yet    the    Government    made    JlOO 
million  profit  on  the  enterprise.    I  said.  "How 
are  they  doing  on  the  FHA  program''"     And 
he  told  me  how  many  millions  of  dollars  had 
been  gained  as  profit  from  that  program,  too. 
A  little  bit  ago,  I  heard  some  reference  to 
the  RFC.  of  which  one  of  our  great  fellow 
southerners,   Jesse  Jones,   was  so  much   the 
genius,     and     that,     too,     when     liquidated, 
yielded  a  profit   In  the  hundreds  of  millions 
to    the    Government    of    the    United    States. 
These  have  not  been  programs  of  waste,  even 
If    you    consider    the    money,    let    alone    the 
human   contribution   that   they   have  made. 
I^t  us,   therefore,  strive  with  every  passing 
day  to  make  the  public  understand  more  and 
be'ter  what  we  are  doing,  the  reas<>n  for  It, 
how   It    is   done,   what    it   accomplishes,    the 
wisdom,  the  skill  with  which  we  try  to  carry 
1'    out    the   evf-r-lncreaslng   challenge  which 
the  country  affords  to  train  petjple  to  admin- 
ister these  programs  better  as  Is  provided  In 
'he   1964   Housing  and  Community  Develop- 
ment Act      Let  us  tell  the  people  of  the  many 
communities   that   still    need    help,    the   im- 
poverished   that    still    do   not    have   a    home, 
those  of  low  Income  who  still  require  assist- 
ance     Let  us  ever  try  to  make  them  see  the 
pattern    of    the    new    America    that    Is    still 
uppermost  In  our  hearts  and  our  minds. 

There  may  be  some  v.-ho  reft-r  to  you  pc-i- 
ple  who  are  rxinnlng  these  great  programs 
a,s  having  to  do  with  a  sort  of  a  socialistic 


program      Let  me  tell  you,  my  friends    tak. 
pride    in    what    you    are    doing       A.sk    your 
critics  how  m.iny  smile.^  h.ive  thev  put  upon 
the  faces  that  were  wrinkled  with  care  and 
privation  compared  to  you?    How  many  st«D6 
have  they  lightened.'     Into  how  m.uiy'hearil 
have  they  put  a  song''     What  happiue.s.s  have 
they  contributed  to  those  who  can  be  given 
so    much    happiness    by    relatively   so   little'' 
Are  they  wh<jm  you  help  not  a  part  uf  our 
people,  are  they,  too,  not  America?    Are  they 
too.    not    Gods   children''      Cannot   they  ar- 
rive  at    a    greater    potential    than    thev   now 
repre.-ent    with    help''      You    tell    iherri   'Itn 
ncjt  Just   building  some  homes  here  '     Ycu 
remind    them    of    the  old.   old   story   uf  the 
oiii"  who  approached  the  workmen  at  .i  great 
edince  being  built  and  said  to  one  of  them 
"What  are  you  doing'"       Tm  laying  brick,' 
he  replied      "What  are  you  doing?"  the  visi- 
tor  said    to   another      "I'm   mixing   mortar  " 
replied  this  one     The  visitor  came  to  imother 
sturdy   fellow  and  said,   "What  are  you  do- 
ing:'"     He  said,   'I'm   building  a  cathe<lral  ' 
You  are  building  a  better  America,  a  hap- 
pier America,   a   healthier  AnitTica.  a  better 
educated    America,    a    stronger    .America,   an 
America    more    secure    against    any    kind   of 
subversion,   an    America    that   has   a   greater 
stiike  in  what  we  Inherited  and  v^h.it  we  are 
(lefcrniined  to  do,  an  America  wo'thy  to  be 
followed  by  the  people  of  the  world  who  look 
longingly  for  an  example  that  they  can  trust, 
an  America   that   practices  at  home  what  it 
preaches  abroad,  about  democracy      You  tell 
them  that  you  are  doing  wh.it  M.ixwell  An- 
derson,    In     the    play     'Valley    Forge"    said 
George  Washington  did      In  one  of  the  cru- 
n.il  struggles  of  the  Revolutionary  War.  when 
the  prospects  seemed  .so  dark  and  so  disap- 
pointing, a  singularly  tempting  siren  sought 
to  deviate  George  Washington  from  his  high 
f-ourse  and  his  firm  purpo.se  by  laying  before 
him    the   folly   of   continuing   the   war;    the 
ffxilishness   of  fighting  on:    the  Inevitability 
of    failure,    and    said.     "Why    don"t    you   quit 
now?"      The    intrepid    George    Wivshington 
turned   his  face  against  the  temptress,  kept 
up    the    fight   and    le<l    his   country   to  free- 
dom and  to  the  leadership  of  the  free  world. 
This  noble  course  led  Maxwell  Anderson  to 
-say  that  some  men  so  lift   up  the  age  they 
Inhabit  that  all  men  walk  on  higher  ground. 
You  tell  your  critics  you  are  proud  to  have 
an  opportunity  so  to  try  to  lift  up  the  age 
you    inhabit    that    all    men    shall    walk   on 
higher  ground.     Thank  you  very  much. 


Management  Principles  of  the  National 
Park  System 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  THOMAS  G.  MORRIS 

or    NXW    MEXICO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  August  10,  1964 

Mr.  MORRIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Mon- 
day. August  3.  our  distinguished  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior,  Mr.  Stewart  L. 
Udall.  released  a  memorandum  which  he 
has  written  to  the  Director  of  the  Na- 
tional Park  Service,  conccrninp  the  man- 
agement of  our  national  park  system. 

Secretary  Udall.  in  his  memorandum, 
has  clearly  spelled  out  the  manapement 
principles  to  be  followed  by  the  National 
Park  Service  in  the  management  of  the 
three  categories  of  areas  which  have 
been  placed  in  the  national  park  system 
by  the  Conirre.ss  during  the  almost  100 
years  since  the  bepinninp  of  the  national 
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park  movement  with  the  establishment 
of  Yellowstone  National  Park  In  1872. 
In  addition,  the  Secretary  has  set  forth 
six  lon.i;-ran;;e  objectives  to  guide  the 
management  of  the  national  park  sys- 
tem. ^  . 

The  National  Park  Service  was  estab- 
lished bv  the  Congress  on  August  25. 
1916.  In  a  letter  of  May  13,  1918.  the 
then  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  Franklin 
K.  Lane,  outlined  the  management  prin- 
ciples to  guide  the  new  Service  in  its 
management  of  the  national  parks  and 
national  monuments  then  included 
within  the  national  park  system.  Every 
succeeding  Secretary  has  reaflfirmed 
three  principles,  and  Secretary  Udall,  in 
his  memorandum,  has  reaffirmed  them 
In  the  management  of  the  natural  areas 
of  the  system.  However,  during  the  in- 
tervening years,  the  Congress  has  ex- 
panded the  national  park  system  to  in- 
clude areas  of  historical  significance,  as 
well  as  areas  having  national  recrea- 
tional significance.  Secretary  Udall's 
memorandum  develops  additional  man- 
agement principles  for  these  new  cate- 
gories of  areas. 

Without  doubt  Secretary  Udall's 
memorandum  is  the  most  significant 
pronouncement  by  any  Secretary  in 
recent  times  concerning  the  management 
of  our  national  park  system.  I  take 
great  pleasure  in  commending  him  for 
the  fine  statement  he  has  issued.  It 
should  go  a  long  way  in  answering  ques- 
tions concerning  the  types  of  areas  in- 
cluded within  the  national  park  system, 
as  well  as  clarifying  the  management 
policies  of  the  National  Park  Service  with 
respect  to  these  categories  of  areas. 

I  think  this  management  memoran- 
dum demonstrates  the  confidence  that 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  has  in  the 
Director  and  his  top  assistants  of  the 
National  Park  Service.  As  chairman  of 
the  Subcomrr  ^e  on  National  Parks.  I 
am  proud  to  te  to  this  body  that  I, 
too,  have  great  confidence  in  the  top 
management  of  our  national  park  sys- 
tem headed  by  George  B.  Hartzog,  Jr. 

The  text  of  the  memorandum  of  Sec- 
retary Udall  follows : 

St.mement  of  Stewart  L.  Udall,  Skcbctabt 
OF  THE  Interior 

As  the  golden  anniversary  of  the  Na- 
tional Park  Service  draws  near,  and  we  ap- 
proach the  final  years  of  the  Mission  68 
program,  it  is  appropriate  to  take  stock  of  the 
events  of  the  past  and  to  plan  for  the  future. 
The  accomplishments  of  the  past  are  not  only 
a  source  of  pride;  they  are  also  a  source  of 
guidance  for  the  future. 

Tlie  accelerating  rate  of  change  in  our  so- 
ciety today  poses  a  major  chaUenge  to  the 
National  Park  Service  and  its  evolving  re- 
sponsibilities for  the  management  of  the 
national  park  system.  The  response  to  such 
changes  calls  for  clarity  of  purpose,  Increas- 
ing knowledge,  speedier  action  and  adapt- 
ability to  changing  needs  and  demands  upon 
our  diverse  resources. 

In  recognition  of  this  need,  a  year  ago  I 
approved  a  comprehensive  study  of  the  long- 
range  objectives,  organization  and  manage- 
ment of  the  National  Park  Service.  More- 
over. I  was  pleased  to  have  had  the  opportu- 
nity to  participate  in  the  conference  of 
challenges  at  Yosemlte  National  Park,  at 
which  this  study  was  discussed  by  the  per- 
sonnel of  the  Service. 

In  looking  back  at  the  legislative  enact- 
ments (summary  attached)  that  have  shaped 
the  national  park  system,  It  Is  clear  that  the 


Ckingress  has  Included  within  the  growing 
system  three  different  categories  of  areeis — 
natural,  historical,  and  recreational. 

Natural  areas  are  the  oldest  category, 
reaching  back  to  the  establishment  of  Yel- 
lowstone National  Park  almost  a  century  ago. 
A  Uttle  later  historical  areas  began  to  be 
authorized,  culminating  in  the  broad  char- 
ter for  historical  preservation  set  forth  in 
the  Historic  Sites  Act  of  1935.  In  recent 
decades,  with  exploding  population  and 
diminishing  open  space,  the  urgent  need  for 
national  recreation  areas  is  receiving  new 
emphasis  and  attention. 

The  long-range  study  has  brought  into 
sharp  focus  the  fact  that  a  single,  broad- 
management  concept  encompassing  these 
three  categories  of  areas  within  the  system 
is  Inadequate  either  for  their  proper  pres- 
ervation or  for  realization  of  their  full  po- 
tential for  public  use  as  embodied  in  the 
expressions  of  congressional  policy.  Each  of 
these  categories  requires  a  separate  manage- 
ment concept  and  a  separate  set  of  manage- 
ment principles  coordinated  to  form  one 
organic  management  plan  for  the  entire  sys- 
tem. 

Following  the  act  of  August  25,  1916,  es- 
tablishing the  National  Park  Service,  the 
then  Secretary  of  the  Interior.  Franklin  K. 
Lane,  in  a  letter  of  May  13,  1918.  to  the  first 
Director  of  the  National  Park  Service,  Ste- 
phen T.  Mather,  outlined  the  management 
principles  which  were  to  guide  the  Service 
In  Its  management  of  the  areas  then  in- 
cluded within  the  system.  That  letter, 
sometimes  called  the  Magna  Carta  of  the 
national  parks,  is  quoted.  In  part,  as  follows: 

"For  the  information  of  the  public  an  out- 
line of  the  administrative  policy  to  which 
the  new  Service  ■will  adhere  may  now  be 
announced.  This  policy  is  based  on  three 
broad  principles:  First,  that  the  national 
parks  must  be  maintained  in  absolutely  un- 
impaired form  for  the  use  of  future  genera- 
tions as  well  as  those  of  our  own  times;  sec- 
ond, that  they  are  set  apart  for  the  use,  ob- 
servation, health,  and  pleasure  of  the  people; 
and  third,  that  the  national  interest  must 
dictate  all  decisions  affecting  public  or  pri- 
vate enterprise  in  the  parks." 

The  principles  enunciated  in  this  letter 
have  been  fully  supported  over  the  years  by 
my  predecessors.  They  are  still  applicable 
for  us  today,  and  I  reaffirm  them. 

Consistent  with  specific  congressional  en- 
actments, the  following  principles  are  ap- 
proved for  yotir  guidance  in  the  manage- 
ment of  the  three  categories  of  areas  now 
Included  within  the  system.  Utilizing  the 
results  of  the  new  broad  program  of  resource 
studies,  you  should  proceed  promptly  to 
develop  such  detailed  guidelines  as  may  be 
needed  for  the  operation  of  each  of  these 
categories  of  areas. 

NATXTRAL  AREAS 

Resource  management 
The  management  and  use  of  natural  areas 
shall  be  guided  by  the  1918  directive  of  Sec- 
retary Lane.  Additionally,  management 
shall  be  directed  toward  maintaining,  and 
where  necessary  reestablishing,  indigenous 
plant  and  animal  life,  in  keeping  with  the 
March  4,  1963,  recommendations  of  the  Ad- 
visory Board  on  Wildlife  Management. 

In  those  areas  having  significant  historical 
resotirces,  management  shall  be  patterned 
after  that  of  the  historical  areas  category  to 
the  extent  compatible  with  the  primary  pur- 
pose for  which  the  area  was  established. 

Resource  use 
Provide  for  all  appropriate  use  and  enjoy- 
ment by  the  people,  that  can  be  accom- 
modated without  Impairment  of  the  natural 
values.  Park  management  shall  recognize 
and  respect  wilderness  as  a  whole  environ- 
ment of  living  things  whose  use  and  enjoy- 
ment depend  on  their  continuing  interrela- 
tionship free  of  man's  spoliation. 


Physical  developments 
They  shall  be  limited  to  those  that  are 
necessary  and  appropriate,  and  provided  only 
under  carefully  controlled  safeguards  against 
unregulated  and  indiscriminate  use,  so  that 
the  least  damage  to  park  values  will  be 
caused.  Location,  design,  and  material,  to 
the  highest  practicable  degree,  shall  be  con- 
sistent with  the  preservation  and  conserva- 
tion of  the  grandeur  of  the  natural  environ- 
ment. 

HISTORICAL   AREAS 

Resource  management 

Management  shall  be  directed  toward 
maintaining  and,  where  necessary,  restoring 
the  historical  integrity  of  structures,  sites, 
and  objects  significant  to  the  commemora- 
tion of  illustration  of  the  historical  story. 

Resource  use 

Visitor  uses  shall  be  those  which  seek  ful- 
fillment in  authentic  presentations  of  his- 
toric structures,  objects,  and  sites,  and  the 
memoriallzation  of  historic  individuals  or 
events.  Visitor  use  of  significant  natural 
resources  should  be  encouraged  when  such 
use  can  be  accommodated  without  detriment 
to  historical  values. 

Physical  developments 

Physical  developments  shall  be  those  neces- 
sary for  achieving  the  management  and  use 
objectives. 

RECREATIONAL   AREAS 

Resource  management 

Outdoor  recreation  shall  be  recognized  as 
the  dominant  or  primary  resource  manage- 
ment objective.  Natural  resources  within  the 
area  may  be  utilized  and  managed  for  addi- 
tional purposes  where  such  additional  uses 
are  compatible  with  fulfilling  the  recreation 
mission  fo  the  area.  Scenic,  historical,  scien- 
tific, scarce,  or  disappearing  resources  within 
recreational  areas  shall  be  managed  compati- 
ble with  the  primary  recreation  mission  of 
the  area. 

Resource  use 

Primary  emphasis  shall  be  placed  on  active 
participation  in  outdoor  recreation  in  a 
pleasing  environment. 

Physical  developments 
Physical  developments  shall  promote  the 
realization  of  the  management  and  use  ob- 
jectives. The  scope  and  type  of  develop- 
ments, as  well  as  their  design,  materials,  and 
construction,  should  enhance  and  promote 
the  use  and  enjojmient  of  the  recreational 
resources  of  the  area. 

LONG-RANGE     OBJECTIVES 

While  the  establishment  of  management 
principles  to  guide  the  operation  of  the  three 
categories  of  areas  within  the  system  is  vital, 
I  believe  it  Is  of  equal  consequence  that  we 
now  identify  the  long-range  objectives  of  the 
National  Park  Service.  The  objectives  de- 
veloped by  the  Service  have  been  recom- 
mended to  me  by  my  Advisory  Board  on  Na- 
tional Parks.  Historic  Sites.  Buildings,  and 
Monuments.  I  am  approving  these  objec- 
tives, as  follows: 

1.  To  provide  for  the  highest  quality  of  use 
and  enjoyment  of  the  national  park  system 
by  Increased  millions  of  visitors  in  years  to 
come. 

2.  To  conserve  and  manage  for  their  high- 
est purpose  the  natural,  historical,  and  rec- 
reational resources  of  the  national  park 
system. 

3.  To  develop  the  national  park  system 
through  Inclusion  of  additional  areas  of 
scenic,  scientific,  historical,  and  recreational 
value  to  the  Nation. 

4.  To  participate  actively  with  organiza- 
tions of  this  and  other  nations  in  conserv- 
ing, improving,  and  renewing  the  total 
environment. 

5.  To  communicate  the  cultural.  Inspira- 
tional, and  recreational  significance  of  the 
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American  heritage  a«  represented  In  the  na- 
tional park  system. 

6.  To  Increase  the  etTectiveness  of  the  Na- 
•.unal  Park  Service  as,  a  ■people  serving" 
organization  dedicateil  to  park  conservation, 
historical  preservation,  and  outdoor  recrea- 
tion. 

You  shou'.d  devc:  )p  ju.h  goals  and  proce- 
dures as  miy  be  necessary  to  Implement  these 
objectives. 

In  the  developmriKt  <t  these  goals  and  pro- 
cedures. I  think,  it  1-5  important  to  emphasize 
that  effective  m  in.igement  of  the  national 
park  -system  will  tvn  be  achieved  by  pro- 
grams that  look  only  *1thiu  the  parks  with- 
out respect  to  the  j^eapures.  the  influences, 
and  the  needs  beyonU  park  boundaries  The 
report  of  my  Advi^iiry  Board  on  Wildlife 
Management;  empha»t/fs  this  observation 

The  concern  of  fi*  National  Park  Service 
13  the  wilderness,  tfcf  wildlife,  the  history, 
the  recreational  oppurtunities,  etc..  within 
the  are.us  of  the  sy.stfn^  and  the  appropriate 
uses  of  these  resource ^  The  responsibilities 
of  the  Service  howervec  c.innot  be  achieved 
solely  within  the  boiinclaries  of  the  areas  It 
admlnl.iters.  j     '| 

The  Service  has  on'  equal  obligation  to 
stand  as  a  vi'.il.  vlJcr-jus,  effective  force  In 
the  cause  of  preser7in|;  the  tot.il  environ- 
ment of  our  N atlorj.  The  concept  of  the 
total  environment  )rcJudes  not  only  the 
land,  but  also  rhe  w.^ter  ."id  the  air.  the  past 
as  well  as  the  preheat,  the  useful  as  well  aa 
the  beautiful,  the  woncters  of  man  as  well  as 
the  wonders  of  nature  the  urban  environ- 
ment as  well  as  thf  ijatural  landscape.  I 
am  plcajsed  that  amotiff  Us  contributions,  the 
Service  Is  identifying  national  historic  and 
natural  hist^-ry  landmarks  throughout  the 
country  and  us  copper  irtng  in  the  Historic 
American  Buildings  fevirvey 

It  is  obvious  that  th?  staggering  demand 
for  outdoor  recreatKm'  projected  f.jr  this 
country  will  eventually  Inundate  public  park 
areas  unless  public  mid  private  aijencles  and 
individuals  join  in  .Cimmon  effort.  Na- 
tional park  admlnlstratDrs  must  seek  meth- 
ods to  achieve  close  cooperation  with  all  land- 
managing  agencies,  cftnslderlng  broad  re- 
gional needs.  If  lands  f'lr  public  outdoor  rec- 
reation sufficient  to  the  future  needs  of  the 
Nation  are  to  be  provided 

The  national  p.irkland.s  have  a  m.ijor  role 
In  providing  superU'.ive  ->pportunlt!es  for 
outdoor  recreation,  but  they  have  other  "peo- 
ple serving"  values.  They  can  provide  an 
experience  in  conser^JatjDn  education  for  the 
youn?  people  of  the  Country,  they  can  enrich 
our  literary  and  artistic  consclousne.ss,  they 
can  help  create  socla:  values,  contribute  to 
our  civic  consciou.si>t-.s3.  remind  us  uf  our 
debt  to  the  land  of  our  fathers. 

Preserving  the  scenic  and  .scientific  pran- 
deur  of  the  Nation,  presenting  Its  history. 
providing  healthful  outdxT  recreation  for 
the  enjoyment  of  our  pp<-'plp  working  with 
others  to  provide  th«  best  possible  relation- 
ships of  human  belnqs  to  their  to.ii  environ- 
ment^: this  Is  the  theme  which  binds  together 
'he  management  principles  and  objectives 
i>f  the  National  Park  Servlce^-thls,  for  the 
National  Park  Service,  is  the  road  to  the 
future. 


Summary  of  Lecisl\tivs  I.\ndmarks  ArrEcr- 
ING  THE  National  Park  System 

The  act  of  March  I,  IBTJ,  est.iblishing  Yel- 
lowstone National  P.vk.  the  ftrst  of  its  kind, 
in  which  the  Congress  laid  d  'wn  a  new  pub- 
lic land  policy:  namaly.  that  portions  of  the 
public  lands  were  to  be  •••  •  •  reserved  and 
withdrawn  from  settleroent.  occupancy  or 
sale  under  the  laws  erf  the  United  States  and 
dedicated  and  set  apart  as  a  public  park  or 
plpa.snrlng  ground  for  the  benefit  and  en- 
joyment of  the  people.  •  •  •  That  •  •  • 
the  Secretary  of  tie  Interior  •  •  •  shall 
pr')v!de  for  the  preservation,  from  Injury  or 
spoliation,  of  all  timber,  mineral  deposits. 
natural   curloeUles   qt   wonders   within   said 


park,  and  their  retention  in  their  n.itural 
condition." 

The  national  park  concept  decreed  in  this 
and  subsequent  national  p.irk  acts  is  con- 
cerned with  the  "retention  m  their  natural 
condition"  of  natural  features  and  bcenlc 
resources. 

In  the  years  after  1900.  vandalism  and  In- 
discriminate looting  of  prehistoric  Indian 
sites  In  the  Southwest  resulted  In  the  pas- 
tages  of  the  Antiquities  Act  of  1906  This  act 
extended  the  earlier  public  land  policy  re- 
lating to  natural  parks  to  provide  authority 
for  the  President,  by  proclamation,  to  set 
aside  as  national  monuments  ••  ♦  •  his- 
toric landmarks,  historic  and  prehistoric 
structures,  and  other  objects  of  historic  or 
scientific  interest  that  are  situated  upon 
lands  owned  or  controlled  by  the  Government 
of  the  United  States  " 

By  the  act  of  August  25,  1916,  the  Con- 
gress established  the  National  Park  Service 
and  assigned  to  It  fur  administration  all  of 
the  national  parks  and  most  of  the  natlon:d 
monuments  theretofore  established.  In  the 
iyl6  act  the  CongreE.s  also  esUtblishcd  a  broad 
framework  of  policy  for  the  admlnlttratlon 
of  these  areas;  namely: 

"The  Service  •  •  •  shall  promote  and  reg- 
ulate the  use  of  •  •  •  national  parks  |and| 
monuments  •  •  •  by  such  means  and  meas- 
ures as  conform  to  the  fundamental  pur- 
pose of  the  said  parks  |and|  monuments 
•  •  •  which  purp.>se  Is  to  conserve  the 
scenery  and  the  natural  and  historic  objects 
and  the  wildlife  therein  and  to  provide  for 
the  enj.iyment  "f  tlie  .same  In  such  manner 
and  by  such  means  i\s  will  leave  them  unim- 
paired for  the  fiijoynieni  of  future  genera- 
tions." 

The  act  of  February  21,  1925,  provided  for 
"securing  of  lands  In  the  Southern  Appa- 
lachian Mountains  and  Mammoth  Cave  Re- 
gions of  Kentucky  for  perp;.au  il  preservation 
as  national  parks  "  TlUs  act  led  to  the  au- 
thorization by  the  Congress  In  1926  of  Great 
Smuky  Mountains,  Mammoth  Cave  and 
Shenandoah  National  Parks,  supplementing 
Ac.idia.  the  first  national  park  In  the  East. 
All  of  these  parks  Involved  the  acquisition 
of  lands  in  private  ownership  The  acquisi- 
tion of  such  lands,  however,  was  to  be  ac- 
complished through  donations.  These  ac- 
tions were  significant  In  that  prl^r  thereto 
the  national  parks  and  monuments  had  been 
set  .aside  from  the  public  lands. 

The  act  of  March  3.  \93:i  providing  for  re- 
organization within  the  executive  branch  of 
the  Government,  resulted  In  an  Executive 
order  that  transferred  to  the  Department  of 
the  Interior  for  administration  by  the  Na- 
tional Park  Service  the  national  memorials 
and  parks  of  the  Nation's  Capital,  national 
m>numents,  historical  and  military  parks 
administered  by  other  Federal  agencies 

The  Historic  Sites  Act  of  August  21,  1935. 
estiibllshed :  •••  •  •  a  national  policy  to  pre- 
serve for  public  use  historic  sites,  buildings 
and  objects  of  significance  for  the  inspira- 
tion and  benefit  of  the  people  of  the  United 
States." 

The  act  also  directed  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  to  carry  out  wide-ranging  programs 
In  the  field  of  hlsti>ry  and  placed  with  the 
Secretary  responsibility  for  national  leader- 
ship In  the  field  of  historic  preservation. 
Another  provision  of  the  act.  which  h.is  had 
strong  Influence  upon  the  development  of 
the  national  jxirk  system,  was  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Advisory  Board  on  National 
Parks.  Historic  Sites,  Buildings  and  Monu- 
ments. 

The  Park,  Parkway  and  Recreation  Area 
Study  Act  of  June  23,  1936,  authorized  among 
other  things,  studies  looking  toward  the  de- 
velopment of  the  national  park  system  In- 
cluding areas  having  prlm<iry  recreational 
slifniticance. 

The  act  of  June  30,  1936.  provided  for  the 
administration  and  maintenance  of  the  Blue 
Ridge  Parkway  by  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 


tenor  llu-ough  the  National  Park  Service 
thus  introducing  the  rural  p.ukway  c  jncept 
into  the  system 

The  act  of  August  17.  1937,  establishing 
Cape  Hatter.iS  Natlon.vl  Seiis.'iore,  marked  the 
Qrst  nailon,il  seivsl^cire  to  be  esLabUslied 

The  act  of  August  7,  1946.  praides  au- 
thority to  the  National  Park  Service  lor  ad- 
mlnistnitlon  of  recreation  on  areas  under 
Jurisdiction  of  other  agencies  of  the  G<^vern- 
ment  The  significance  of  this  authority  is 
reflected  In  coop>eratlve  agreements  with  the 
Bureau  of  Reclamation  and  others  for  the 
administration  of  such  areas  as  L.tke  Mead, 
Glen  Canyon,  and  simll-ir  national  recre,itlon 
areas. 

The  authorization  of  Cape  Cod  National 
Seashore  by  act  of  August  7,  1961.  marked  a 
new  concept  in  the  development  of  the  na- 
tional park  system:  namely,  the  use  of  ap- 
propriated funds  at  the  outset  t<D  purchase 
a  large  natural  area  in  Its  entirety  for  pub'.ic 
enjoyment  as  a  p.irk.  Prior  to  this  enact- 
ment, areas,  for  the  most  part,  were  estab- 
lished either  by  setting  .^slde  portions  of  the 
public  lands  or  from  lands  donated  to  the 
Federal  Government  Initially  by  public  ur 
prl'.ate  Interests. 

On  January  31,  1962,  the  Outdoor  Recrea- 
tion Resources  Review  Commission,  estab- 
lished pursuant  to  an  act  of  June  28.  1958, 
submitted  its  rep<irt  to  the  President  of  the 
United  States.  The  report  contained  far- 
reaching  recommendations  affecting  the 
future  of  outdoor  recreation. 

Many  of  the  recommendations  of  the  Out- 
door Recreation  Resources  Review  Comnils- 
slon  are  now  bearing  fruit  and  their  imple- 
mentation has  affected  the  national  p.ark 
system.  For  example.  Policy  Circular  Nn  i 
of  the  Presidents  Recreation  Advisory  Coun- 
cil not  only  defines  national  recreation  areas 
but  also  establishes  broad  guidelines  regard- 
ing their  management.  Oti^er  pronounce- 
ments of  the  Council  may  be  expected  to 
have  a  continuing  Impact  vipon  the  national 
recreation  areas  of  the  national  park  system 

On  April  2,  1962,  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior established  the  Bureau  of  Outdoor 
Recreation  and  a.'islgned  to  It  the  nationwide 
recreation  plannlncr  and  related  functions 
of  the  Secretary  then  being  performed  by  the 
National  Park  Service,  under  the  authority 
of  the  Park.  Parkway,  and  Recreation  Area 
Study  Act  of  19;i6. 

The  act  of  May  23,  1963.  charged  the  Secre- 
tary with  the  responsibility  "to  promote  the 
coordination  and  development  of  etleciive 
programs  relating  to  outdoor  recreation" 
The  act  slates:  "That  the  Congress  tir.ds  and 
declares  It  to  be  desirable  that  all  American 
people  of  present  and  future  eenerations  be 
assured  adequate  outdoor  recreation  re- 
sources, and  that  it  Is  desirable  for  all  levels 
of  government  and  private  Interests  to  take 
prompt  and  coordinated  action  to  the  extent 
practicable  without  dlmmi.shlnp  or  affecting 
their  respective  powers  and  fvinction.s  to  con- 
serve, develop,  and  utilize  such  resources  for 
the  benefit  and  enjoyment  uf  tiie  American 
people  " 
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Address  by  the  Honorable  Claude  Pepper 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CLAUDE  PEPPER 

OF    FLi  iRIaA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  August  10,  1964 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr  Speaker,  on  June 
29  it  ua.s  my  privih-tie  to  address  In 
Miami  Beach  within  my  district,  the 
national  convention  of  the  United  Com- 
mercial Travelers  of  the  Unitt-d  States. 


My  remarks  on  that  occasion  follow: 

ADDRESS     BY     THE    HONORABLE     CLAtJDE    PEPPEE 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  Honorable  Supreme 
Counselor,  officers,  members  of  the  auxiliary, 
members  of  the  United  Commercial  Travel- 
ers and  my  fellow  Americans,  you  were  most 
generous  and  kind,  Mr.  Chairman,  in  the 
^acious  words  of  the  introduction  with 
which  you   have  presented  me. 

I  have  heard,  as  you  no  doubt  have.  Presi- 
dent Johnson  often  say.  after  being  the  re- 
cipient of  such  a  gracious  and  a  generous 
introduction  like  that.  "I  wish  my  father 
and  mother  could  have  heard  It,  my  father 
would  h.ive  been  very  nroud  and  my  mother 
wuuld  have  loelieved  It  " 

As  the  able  chairman  began  to  tell  you 
about  some  of  tho.sc  episodes  about  me  I 
suspect  you  thought  that  Instead  of  World 
War  I  of  which  he  was  speaking  that  It  was 
•.he  Spanish-American  or  Civil  War.  perhaps, 
in  which  I  took  part 

I  first,  if  I  may  do  so.  would  like  to  have 
the  pleasure  to  present  Mrs.  Pepper  who  Is 
over  here  to  the  left.  |  Applause.]  And  a 
dear  viung  lady  wlio  Is  accompanying  UB, 
Miss  kim  Bartlett.      (Applause). 

If,  Mr  Clialrman,  you  find  that  you  need 
a  gavel  to  preside  over  this  fine  convention 
I  wiHild  recommend  to  you  your  able  Mr. 
Cobb  Chase,  of  South  Dakota,  a  distin- 
guished Democrat  who  supplied  the  gavel  at 
the  last  Demcx-ratic  National  Convention 
and  periormed  a  very  noble  service  during 
that  convention  I  am  glad  to  see  him  one 
of  your  distinguished  leaders  here,  my  good 
friend  and  fellow  Democrat.  Cobb  Chase, 
from  South  Dakota.     [Applause.] 

It  Is  a  particular  pleasure  to  me  to  be  able 
to  see  out  here  In  front  an  old  boyhood 
friend.  Burrus  Watts,  of  Tennessee,  and  to 
have  learned  of  the  fine  leadership  which  he 
has  contributed  toward  the  progress  of  this 
splendid  <  Teani/ation, 

I  am  particularly  proud  that  I  can  Join 
y.Mi  this  evening  in  your  opening  session  of 
:h;s  convention,  which  occurs.  If  I  may  say 
so — as  I  iiften  say  here  at  home — within  the 
territory  of  the  best  congressional  district 
in  the  United  States,  the  third,  which  I 
have  the  honor  to  represent. 

We  are  glad  to  have  one  of  our  eminent 
,^layors  here  to  present  the  welcome  address 
to  you.  Our  hearts  greet  you  most  warmly. 
We  h  ipe  your  stay  here  will  be  a  happy  one 
and  th.it  you  will  go  back  refreshed  and  come 
,^k;;iin  soon  to  enjoy  the  land  of  flowers 
with  us. 

I  also  am  very  proud  to  have  this  Identifi- 
cation with  an  organlzi^tlon  which  has  for 
its  objective  the  promotion  of  the  trade  and 
Commerce  of  this  covintry,  mutual  aid  to  Its 
n  .ble  memberf^hip,  and  the  furtherance  of 
the  spIfiKilcl  cau.se  of  assistance  to  retarded 
children  But  when  I  say  I  am  proud  to 
have  that  identiiication  with  you  I  don't 
want  to  be  misunderstood  as  a  well  Inten- 
tloned  husband  was  who  with  his  wife  was 
visiting  here  in  Miami  not  so  long  ago.  This 
couple  was  celebrating  Its  50th  wedding  an- 
niversary. They  were  having  lunch  on  the 
rcxif  of  one  of  our  mainland  hotels  looking 
out  over  Biscayne  Bay  and  observing  what 
we  delitjht  to  ob.'^erve  as  a  beautiful  sight. 
When  the  husband  saw  the  loveliness  of  the 
scene  sentiments  of  romance  arose  in  his 
heart  and  soon  to  his  lips,  and  then  espe- 
cially so  when  he  looked  at  his  lovely  wife 
who  for  little  more  than  a  half  century  had 
been  his  marvelous  companion  along  the  way 
of  life,  and  he  wanted  to  say  something  to 
her  to  expre.--s  his  gratitude  and  apprecia- 
tion. So.  looking  very  intently  into  his 
wife's  face  he  said  t^  her,  "I  am  proud  of 
yuu  " 

She  had  grown  a  little  hard  of  hearing  in 
the  later  years  and  evidently  did  not  quite 
understand  him  for  she  looked  right  back  at 
him  and  said  with  equal  Intensity.  "I  am 
tired  of  vou.  too." 


As  your  distinguished  chairman  said  I  am 
a  fraternalist.  I  believe  in  the  principle,  as 
we  all  do,  of  the  fatherhood  of  God  and  the 
brotherhood  of  man.  It  has  delighted  and 
warmed  my  heart  to  see  with  the  passing 
years  a  greater  awareness  of  our  personal  and 
public  obligation  to  our  fellow  man.  One 
cannot  read  the  chapters  of  history  without 
being  impressed  as  to  how  the  family  of  man 
has  grown,  not  only  In  numbers  but  In  or- 
ganization, In  reciprocal  or  mutual  help.  In 
a  sense  of  common  obligation,  and  an  aware- 
ness of  a  common  destiny.  So,  today  It  is 
not  diCQcult  to  get  the  answer  when  you  ask 
the  question:  Am  I  my  brother's  keeper? 
For  today  under  the  threat  of  a  nuclear 
holocaust  the  whole  human  race  could  be 
destroyed  in  a  matter  of  moments,  the  earth 
made  uninhabitable  for  every  living  thing 
and  all  of  the  fine  Institutions  of  the  past 
become  but  charred  debris  in  a  scarred  and 
burnt  out  world. 

So  today  even  war,  which  has  been  the 
Bcourage  of  the  past,  is  coming,  we  feel,  to  be 
less  likely  if  not  impossible  because  anyone 
who  would  provoke  a  nuclear  contest  is 
aware  of  the  fact  that  the  victor,  too,  would 
be  vanquished,  and  as  one  has  said,  "The 
living  would  almost  envy  the  dead." 

It  Is  tragic  that  a  lesson  in  horror  has  to 
give  us  all  a  realization  of  our  interdepend- 
ence, for  that  is  a  lesson  which  should  come 
from  the  moral  teachings  and  the  spiritual 
instruction  which  we  have  all  inherited. 

So  your  organization  is  dedicated  to  two 
of  those  high  purposes,  reciprocal,  mutual 
aid  for  its  membership — common  coopera- 
tion for  the  advancement  of  the  cause  and 
the  concern  of  all — and  then  this  splendid 
assistance  which  is  the  principle  part  of 
your  aid  program  to  help  the  mentally  re- 
tarded. 

But  whether  we  serve  one  another  volun- 
tarily, as  you  do  in  your  insurance  and  your 
aid  program,  or  whether  we  help  one  an- 
other through  public  need,  it  is  all  in  fur- 
therance of  the  same  principles  of  the  broth- 
er hcxxl  of  man. 

As  time  has  passed  we  recognize  that  the 
need  to  give  assistance  to  our  fellow  man 
through  public  associations  and  instrumen- 
talities is  a  growing  challenge  to  us  all.  In 
later  years  government  has  recognized  that 
it  was  the  servant  of  the  people  to  aid  all  the 
people.  That  is  the  reason  that  lately  under 
the  recommendation  of  our  late  lamented 
President — who  knew  the  tragedy  of  the 
mentally  retarded  from  the  experience  of  his 
sister — that  the  Goverment  of  the  United 
States  Joined  you  for  the  first  time  in  recog- 
nizing the  pitiful  problem  of  the  mentally 
retarded,  and  determined  to  give  help  to  those 
pathetic  members  of  our  citizenship.  So,  we 
adopted  In  the  1st  session  of  this  88th  Con- 
gress, as  you  recall,  two  measures.  The  first 
was  the  5-year  $350  million  program,  a  part 
of  which  was  to  provide  funds  for  maternal 
care  and  doing  what  could  be  done  to  pre- 
vent mental  retardation  among  newly  born 
children.  That  was  the  preventative  aspect 
of  the  subject.  Next  came  the  curative,  and 
that  was  a  3-year  $238  million  Federal  pro- 
gram to  assist  the  States  and  the  local  com- 
munities and  other  participating  organiza- 
tions in  setting  up  community  facilities  to 
attend  those  who  were  the  victims  of  mental 
retardation,  and  to  provide  research  institu- 
tions, to  provide  means  and  ways  by  which 
the  illness  could  be  cured  and  prevented. 
That  is  simply  another  aspect  of  your  recip- 
rocal or  mutual  help  program. 

We  are  also  trying  to  help  educate  chil- 
dren so  they  will  not  be  Juvenile  delinquents, 
they  will  not  be  a  part  of  the  flotsam  and 
Jetsam  of  our  economy,  and  if  they  are  dis- 
placed from  employment  by  automation  they 
win  have  another  chance  by  being  retrained. 
We  are  trying  to  provide  financial  assistance 
so  that  the  doors  of  educational  opportun- 
nlty  shall  be  open  alike  to  all. 


There  are  many  of  us  here  older  than  the 
youth  of  today  who  experienced  the  strug- 
gle In  our  personal  lives  to  get  an  education. 
We  know  what  it  meant  to  us  that  we  were 
fortunate  enough  to  enjoy  it.  Today  we 
know  that  across  on  the  other  part  of  the 
world  there  are  boys  and  girls  tneing  driven 
on  by  the  tyrante  of  communism  to  obtain 
the  greatest  possible  educational  benefits  that 
they  can  derive  in  order  that  they  may  be 
the  Instruments  of  aggressive  communism 
with  its  design  to  conquer  the  world.  Our 
defense  is  not  you  and  I  who  will  have  passed 
soon  from  the  scene  but  the  boys  and  girls 
of  today  who  will  be  in  the  front  lines  of  our 
defense  tomorrow.  If  those  boys  and  girls  do 
not  get  an  opportunity  for  the  kind  of  edu- 
cation that  will  make  them  superior,  exer- 
cising to  the  fullest  their  capacities  which 
God  gave  them,  our  side  Is  weakened  and 
the  enemy  has  an  advantage. 

So  today,  whether  it  be  the  field  of  health, 
or  education,  or  social  security,  or  housing, 
or  whether  it  be  in  the  larger  sphere  of  in- 
ternational organizations,  the  purpose  of 
which  Is  to  promote  the  backward  peoples 
of  the  world  to  a  better  life  and  to  a  greater 
opportunity  to  make  more  secure  the  defense 
of  freedom  and  to  permit  Democracy  to  sur- 
vive in  a  climate  which  assures  its  perpetu- 
ity— all  these  things  are  simply  a  part  of  the 
expression  of  the  principle  of  the  brother- 
hood and  of  the  Interdependence  of  man- 
kind. 

We  don't  always  see  the  reason  for  a  lot  of 
these  things  that  we  presently  undertake. 
The  President,  only  in  today's  paper,  was  say- 
ing that  we  might  have  to  risk  confiict  in 
faraway  southeast  Asia  to  preserve  the  free- 
dom of  those  people.  But  what  he  was  pro- 
posing to  defend  was  not  Just  the  freedom 
of  South  Vietnam  or  of  Laos  but  the  freedom 
of  free  men  and  women,  boys  and  girls  every- 
where, for  tyranny  anywhere  threatens  the 
freedom  of  p>eople  everywhere,  and  liberty 
cannot  be  secure  except  it  be  enjoyed  by  all. 

So,  our  country,  under  Republican  and 
Democratic  administrations  has  poured  out 
its  treasury  as  it  has  its  heart  to  the  suffer- 
ing people  of  the  world  in  war  after  war.  As 
William  Jennings  Bryan  said.  "Sons  of 
American  mothers  have  sailed  across  the  seas 
and  marched  under  European  battle  flags 
and  died  upon  European  battlefields,"  and 
now  they  fly  over  every  ocean  and  continent 
of  the  earth  and  often  fall  like  broken-winged 
eagles  out  of  the  sky  in  the  contest  between 
tyranny  and  freedom.  Yes,  Americans  in 
every  part  of  the  world  stand  today  as  the 
stalwart  defender  of  free  men  and  of  a  free 
way  of  life. 

But  these  things,  of  course,  exact  a  terrible 
cost.  Over  a  hundred  billion  dollars 
since  World  War  II  have  come  out  of  the 
treasviry  of  America  to  help  out  people  of  the 
world.  We  have  asked  not  even  gratitude, 
we  have  asked  only  that  they  help  them- 
selves to  live  better  lives  in  their  own  lands 
and  to  make  more  secure  the  cause  of  free- 
dom everywhere. 

There  was  a  time  when  to  be  a  citizen  of 
Rome  was  the  pride  of  the  people  every- 
where. Today  to  be  a  citizen  of  the  United 
States  is  the  greatest  privilege  that  anyone 
can  have  anywhere  on  the  face  of  the  earth. 
This  great  moral,  physical,  and  financial 
struggle  has  been  maintained  by  warmheart- 
ed, strong,  stalwart,  and  a  God-fearing  people 
because  we  want  to  be  assured  that  you  can 
have  great  conventions  like  yours,  enjoy  the 
fellowship  which  is  yours  to  carry  on  yotir 
great  work. 

I  concluded  by  reminding  you  that  in  Max- 
well Anderson's  play  "Valley  Forge,"  an  epi- 
sode Is  described  of  how  in  the  darkest  days 
of  the  Revolutionary  War  the  heart  of  George 
Washington  was  troubled,  disappointment 
crowded  upon  disappointment  and  defeat 
ignominiously  followed  defeat.  Just  at  that 
moment  when  the  fortunes  of  the  cause  of 
freedom  seemed  to  be  at  the  lowest  ebb  a 
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siren  temptress  atttmp'ed  to  persuade  the 
Intrepid  W£i«hlngton  tbat  the  cause  was  m 
vain  and  the  strugKle  was  \>>si  and  he 
should  abandon  the  hifhc  George  Wtwihing- 
ton  listened  and  then  made,  of  course,  the 
decision  characteristic  of  his  noble  charac- 
ter, turned  his  head  wpon  the  temptation  and 
went  gallantly  and  br.ively  ahead  to  win  the 


freedom  of  a  nation  which  hsis  done  more 
fur  freed  iMi  lima  any  other  luilioii  In  the 
historv  >i  man.  Commenting  on  that  gallant 
struggle  and  great  victory  by  Washington. 
Maxwell  Anderson  has  his  character  observe 
"There  are  some  men  who  so  lift  up  the  age 
they  Inhabit  that  all  men  walk  on  higher 
KrnMncl  ■■ 


Besides 


Jlng  the  commene  of  our 
tountry  and  the  cause  of  your  members  l 
know  this  splendid  organization  of  nearly 
a  quarter  of  a  million  members  in  47  States 
and  in  5  provinces  of  our  sister  nation 
Canada,  is.  too.  dedicated  to  the  high  pur- 
poso  that  all  men  shall  walk  on  higher 
krrour.d       !  .\ppl;iusr  ' 


HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tl'ESDAY,  ArGlST  11.  VMM 

The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 
The  Chaplain.  Rev  Bernard  B:•a.'^kamp. 
DD.  offered  the  foUowmg  prayer: 

I  Peter  3:  12:  The  eves  nf  the  Lord  are 
over  the  righteous,  and  His  ears  are  ope^ 
unto  their  prayers 

Almighty  God,  we  penitently  confe.ss 
that  our  finite  minds  are  frequently  per- 
plexed and  confused  by  the  frustrations 
and  tensions  of  life,  its  mysteries  and 
dilemmas,  its  trapedies  and  tribulations, 
it.s  dangers  and  difflcuities 

Grant  that  as  we  face  tasks  which  test 
our  courage  and  demand  the  consecra- 
tion of  our  noblest  miuihood  and  woman- 
hood, we  may  not  presume  that  we  can 
conquer  them  and  carry  on  in  our  own 
St  re  n '4  th. 

Inspire  us  with  the  insight  to  under- 
stand that  our  happiness  and  peace  of 
mind  are  the  byproducts  of  righteous 
living  and  the  joyous  pos.ses.sion  of  thoiio. 
who  daily  walk  humbly  with  the  Lord 
and  respond  to  the  re.-^onsibility  of  shar- 
intr  their  bles5ings  with  their  fellow  mm 

We  pray  that  in  the  realm  of  human 
relations,  now  so  troublous,  we  mav  dis- 
cover those  imities  which  underlie  our 
diversities  and  differences,  and  may  we 
,vek  to  build  ouc  .storm -tossed  world 
upon  the  foundation  of  peace  and  i,'ood 
will. 

Hear  us  in  the  name  of  mir  blessed 
Lord.     Amen. 


THE  JOUFtNAL 

The    Journal    of    U:e    proceedings    of 
yesterday  was  read  and  approved. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THK  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Stnate  by  Mr. 
Amngton,  one  of  its  ckik^.  announced 
that  the  Senate  had  passed  a  resolution, 
as  fallows: 

S.   Ef-S.  349 

Resolved.  That  Che  8«^:i,t»e  has  heard 
with  profound  sorrow  the  aniimmcement  of 
the  death  of  Honorabi"  John  B  Bennett,  late 
a  Representative  fronj  the  State  of  Michigan 

R'"<r,lved,  That  a  aom.Tiittei?  of  two  Sena- 
tors be  appointed  b>-  'he  Presiding  Officer  to 
Join  the  committee  appointed  on  the  part 
of  the  House  of  Reprwep.r^itlves  Uj  attend 
the  funeral  of  the  deceased   Representa'lve 

Resolved,  That  the  Ssrretary  communicate 
these  resolutions  to  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives and  transmit  a'a  en r  Med  copy 
thereof  to  the  family  <tf  the  dece.ised 

R'"folved.  That,  as  a  further  mark  of  re- 
spect to  the  memory  of  the  deceased,  the 
Senate  do  now  recess  until  10  a  m    t<imorr'>w 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  had  passed  without  amendment 
bilLs  of  the  House  of  the  following  titles 

H  R  1451.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Frank 
Mramor; 


H  K.  1713.  An  .u-t  to  approve  an  order  of 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  canceling  Irri- 
gation charges  against  non-Indian-owned 
lands  under  the  Klamath  Indian  Irrigation 
project.  Oregon,  and  for  other  purposes. 

H.R.  6128  An  act  to  amend  section  15  of 
the  Life  Insurance  Act  to  permit  any  stock 
life  Insurance  company  in  the  District  of 
Columbia  to  maintain  Its  record  of  stock- 
h'>ldprs  at  Its  principal  place  of  business  in 
the  District  of  Columbia  or  nt  the  oKce  of 
Its  designated  stock  transfer  agent  in  the 
District  of  Columbia,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; 

H  R  6HH3  An  act  for  the  relief  of  the 
esf.kte  fif  Eileen  G    Foster; 

H  R  ;>y75  An  act  to  exempt  from  uxxatlon 
certain  property  of  the  National  Trust  f'-r 
Historic  Preservation  in  the  United  States 
m  the  District  of  Columbia; 

H  R  9995  An  act  to  amend  the  Policemen 
and  Firemen's  Retlremeiit  and  Disability  Act 
to  allow  credit  to  certain  members  of  the 
LMited  States  Secret  Service  Division  for 
perl  >ds  of  prior  police  service; 

H  R  10215.  An  act  relating  to  sick  leave 
benefits  for  officers  and  members  of  the 
Metrop<>llt!\n  Police  force  of  the  District  of 
Columbia,  the  Fire  Department  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  the  ij  S  Park  Police  force, 
and  the  White  House  Police  force. 

H  R  10672.  An  act  to  provide  fir  the  dis- 
position of  Judgment  funds  now  on  deposit 
to  the  credit  of  the  Pawnee  Tribe  of 
Oklahom.i; 

H  R  1 1222  An  act  to  amend  the  Horizontal 
Property  Act  of  the  District  of  Columbia  to 
permit  a  condominium  unit  t*)  be  located  on 
more  than  one  floor  of  a  building,  and  for 
other  purposes: 

HR  11329  An  act  to  provide  for  the  relo- 
cation and  reestabllshment  of  the  village  of 
-Sil  Murk  and  of  the  members  of  the  Papago 
Indian  Tribe  Inhabiting  the  village  of  SU 
Mu.'-k    iiid  for  other  purjxwes; 

H  R  11425  An  act  to  provide  for  the  con- 
veyance of  10  acres  of  federally  owned  land 
cm  the  White  Earth  Reservation  to  the  Mln- 
ne8ot;\  Annual  Conference  of  the  Methodist 
Church,  and   for  other  purposes;    and 

H.R  11562  An  act  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  to  sell  Enterprise  Ranch- 
erla  No  2  to  the  State  of  California, 
and  to  distribute  the  prcx^eeds  of  the  sale  to 
Henry  B  Martin.  Stanley  Martin.  Ralph  O 
M.irtln.  and  Vera  Martin  Klras 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  had  passed,  with  amendmerit.s  in 
which  the  concurrence  of  the  Hou.se  Is 
requested,  bills  of  the  House  of  the  fol- 
lowing titles: 

HR  4361  An  act  for  the  relief  of  the 
estate  of  Paul  P    Ridge; 

H  R  8080  An  act  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  to  prepare  a  roll  of  per- 
sons eligible  to  receive  funds  from  an  Indian 
Claims  Commission  Judgment  In  favor  of  the 
Snake  or  Palute  Indians  of  the  former 
M.ilheur  Reservation  In  Oregon,  to  prorate 
and  distribute  such  funds,  and  for  other 
purpi  kses; 

H  R  88:i4  An  act  to  provide  for  the  dls- 
positlijn  of  the  funds  arising  from  a  Judg- 
ment in  favor  of  the  Shawnee  Tribe  or 
Nation  of  Indians,  and 

HR  11052  An  act  to  declare  that  80 
acres  of  land  acquired  for  the  Flantlreati 
Boarding  School  Is  held  by  the  United  .States 
In  trust  for  the  FUndreau  Santee  Sioux  Tribe 


The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  had  pa.s.sfd  bills  and  a  joint  re- 
solution of  the  following  tiths.  in  which 
the  concurrence  of  the  House  is  re- 
quested: 

S  1045  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mrs  Gene- 
vieve Olsen, 

S.  2133.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  M.ij.  Ray. 
inond  G.  Clark.  Jr.; 

S.2271.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Shu  Hsien 
Chang; 

S.  2458.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Lloyd  K 
Ulrota. 

S.  2f372  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Robert  L 
Wolverton. 

.S  2678  An  act  for  the  relief  ol  Dr  Victor 
M.  Ubleta; 

S  2750.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Fred  E. 
Starr, 

S  275!.>  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Klni  Sook 
Hee  and  Kim  Lou. 

.S.  2790.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Charles 
Chung  Chi  Lee  and  JuU.i  Lee. 

S.  2944  An  act  for  tlie  relief  of  the  Greater 
.Southeast  Community  Hospit.il  Foundation. 
Inc  ; 

S.2961.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  disposi- 
tion of  the  Judgment  funds  on  deposit  to 
the  credit  of  tlie  Northern  Cheyenne  Tribe 
of  the  Tongue  River  Indian  Reservation. 
Mont  .  and 

S  J  R<s  110.  Joint  resolution  designating 
the  brld;;e  constructed  over  the  W.i.shlngtcn 
Channel  of  the  Potomac  River.  In  the  District 
of  Columbia,  as  the  '  Francis  Case  Memorial 
Bridge  • 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  agrees  to  the  amendment  of  the 
Hou.M-  to  a  bill  of  the  Senate  of  the  fol- 
lowing title: 

S  2642.  An  act  to  mobilize  the  human  and 
tlnancl.tl  resources  of  the  Nation  to  combat 
poverty  In  the  United  St.ites. 
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DISTRICT     OF     COLUMBIA     APPRO- 
PFilATION    BILL,    19Gd 

Mr  NATCHER  submitted  a  conference 
report  and  statement  on  the  bill  iH.R. 
10199'  making  appropriations  for  the 
government  of  the  I):.^trut  of  Columbia 
and  other  activities  chargeable  in  whole 
or  in  part  auainst  the  revenues  of  .said 
District  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
.30,  1965,  and  for  other  purpo.ses. 


THE  LATE  HO.NORABLE  CLAIR 
ENGLE 

Mr.  SHEPPARD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  a.sk 
unanimous  consent  to  adrire.ss  the  House 
for  1  minute 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  nentleman  from 
California'' 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr  SHEPPARD  Mr  Speaker,  the 
demi.se  of  Senator  Ci.air  Engle,  Demo- 
crat, of  California,  is  a  ureat  loss  to  his 
friends,  to  California,  and  to  the  Nation. 
But  his  achievements  will  stand  as  a 
monument  to  his  piatriotism.  devotion  to 
duty,  and  his  integrity  in  the  years  to 
come. 


To  tho.'^e  who  knew  the  courageous  but 
losmu  battle  he  had  been  waging  for 
many  months,  his  death  did  not  come  as 
a  shock.  Only  52  at  the  time  of  his 
death.  Senator  Engle  had  been  a  dedi- 
cated public  servant  most  of  his  adult 
ife.  In  ii  ■'^P^"  "f  '-^^  years,  he  rose  from 
dLstrict  attorney  of  Tehama  County  to 
tiie  California  SUit^^  Senate,  the  House 
of  Representatives,  and  finally  the  U.S. 
St-nate.  His  long  and  distinguished  ca- 
reer in  public  service  will  be  an  inspira- 
tion to  ail  of  us  in  the  Congress  and  to  his 
countle.^s  friends  throughout  the  coun- 
try. 

To  Ins  uile.  Lucretia,  and  to  the  other 
members  of  his  family,  I  express  my  pro- 
found symixithy  on  their  great  loss. 

Mr  SISK.  Mr.  Si)eaker,  the  death  of 
our  friend  and  colleague  in  the  House 
for  many  years.  Senator  Clair  Engle,  is 
a  grievous  lo.ss  to  the  Senate  and  to  me 
•)crsonally  because  of  my  close  friend- 
ship with  the  Senator  and  Mrs.  Engle. 
I  well  remember  my  first  bewildering 
days  as  a  Member  of  the  House  when 
Clair  Englk  put  an  encouraging  arm 
a.'ound  my  shoulder  and  offered  to  guide 
me.  Any  sub.sequcnt  success  I  have  at- 
tained 111  Congress  has  been  due  in  great 
.iieasure  to  his  exj^ert  advice  and  coun- 
sel. 

Cl.air  Engle  was  a  real  extrovert  and 
one  of  th<'  friendliest  men  I  have  ever 
iaiown.  To  him  there  were  no  strang- 
ers— just  people  waiting  for  someone  to 
talk  to  tht  m  and  Clair  always  did.  His 
ener.L'y.  enthusiasm,  and  real  interest  in 
people  was  infectious  and  endeared  him 
to  his  many  friends. 

I  had  the  privilege  and  honor  to  serve 
under  his  very  able  chairmanship  of  the 
Hou.se  Interior  Committee.  As  chair- 
man of  this  committee,  he  was  the  father 
of  some  of  the  greatest  reclamation  proj- 
ects in  the  West,  such  as  the  Central 
Valley  project,  which  he  was  largely  in- 
."^trumental  in  authorizing,  also  the  Fol- 
som  Dam  and  Trinity  projects.  Con- 
."iervation  of  our  great  natural  resources 
was  his  great  interest  and  he  pursued  it 
with  all  his  energy,  enthusiasm,  and  de- 
termination, California  certainly  has 
much  to  thank  hini  for  and  can  credit 
at  least  part  of  her  phenomenal  growth 
in  the  last  20  years  to  his  influence  on 
conservation  and  water  legislation.  He 
did  more  for  our  Si  ate  than  any  other 
man  wtio  served  in  Congress. 

Clair  had  a  good  sense  of  humor,  a 
ready  wit  and  was  quick  with  the  rep- 
artee I  particularly  like  the  story  he 
used  to  tell  on  himself  when  he  was  run- 
ning fnr  thi'  Senate.  He  said  he  was 
seated  m  a  TV  studio  in  San  Diego  one 
day  looking  out  at  a  huge  billboard  which 
pictured  his  opponent  as  a  giant  of  a 
man  and  himself  as  a  very  small  individ- 
ual indeed.  When  asked  how  he  liked 
the  billboard  and  particularly  the  size 
of  his  picture  in  contrast  to  his  op- 
ponents. Clair  replied: 

In  Ciilifiirnla  we  measure  a  man's  size  and 
strength  from  the  neck  up.  rather  than  from 

the  neck  down 

Measured  this  way.  Clair  was  a  giant 
of  a  man.  The  gap  he  will  leave  in  the 
Senat4>  and  in  the  hearts  of  his  col- 
leagues will  be  difficult  to  fill.  We  will 
miss  his  ability,  his  integrity,  his  devo- 


tion to  duty,  his  humor,  and  his  friend- 
liness. 

To  his  wife,  Lu,  and  to  the  other 
members  of  his  family,  my  deepest  sym- 
pathy. They  can  be  comforted  with  the 
knowledge  that  they  shared  with  those 
of  us  in  Congress,  in  the  State  of  Cali- 
fornia, and  all  citizens  of  our  country, 
the  life  and  work  of  one  of  the  finest 
and  most  able  men  ever  to  come  out  of 
the  West. 

Mr.  COHELAN.  Mr,  Speaker,  it  is 
with  a  heavy  heart  that  I  join  in  paying 
last  respects  to  a  courageous  American, 
a  great  legislator,  and  a  good  friend, 
Clair  Engle. 

Clair  Engle  devoted  nearly  his  entire 
life  to  serving  the  people  of  his  State 
and  country  in  public  office.  He  did  so 
without  thought  of  personal  gain  or  ad- 
vantage— only  of  what  could  be  done  to 
better  the  land  and  secure  its  safety. 

His  record  stands  as  its  own  proud 
monument  to  his  dedication  and  his 
achievement.  Almost  every  area  of  Cali- 
fornia attests  to  the  success  of  his  legis- 
lative labors.  From  watei-  development 
to  education,  from  harbor  improvements 
to  highways,  men  can  clearly  see  the  im- 
print of  his  leadership  and  peise^  erance. 

Clair  Engle  was  an  active,  forceful. 
colorful  man.  He  was  also  a  man  of 
great  personal  courage,  integrity,  and 
devotion.  Never  '.vere  these  qualities 
more  manifestly  evident  than  during  the 
last  diflBcult  months  of  his  life  when  he 
continued  to  give  the  full  measure  of  his 
remaining  energy. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Clair  Engle  will  be  sorely 
missed  by  all  of  us  who  were  fortunate 
to  know  him  and  serve  with  him.  Cali- 
fornia and  the  United  States  have  lost 
a  great  leader  and  a  genuine  man  of  the 
people,  but  we  are  all  much  richer  for 
his  presence,  his  friendship,  and  his 
service. 

Mrs.  Cohelan  joins  me  in  mourning  the 
loss  of  this  gallant  man  and  in  extending 
heartfelt  condolences  to  his  wife. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  we  are  all  shocked  and  sad- 
dened by  the  death  of  our  good  friend, 
Senator  Clair  Engle,  Although  we  all 
had  known  of  his  long  and  critical  ill- 
ness, we  found  it  difficult  to  think  of  this 
able  and  active  individual  as  being 
stricken  by  any  type  of  illness  and  hoped 
and  prayed  for  the  day  of  his  recovery. 

Many  of  you  here  today  will  best  re- 
member Clair  Engle  as  the  vibrant. 
lively  Member  of  this  House.  During  his 
15  years  of  service,  which  included  chair- 
manship of  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs,  Clair  Engle  left  his 
mark  both  as  a  colorful  and  effective 
legislator.  He  was  the  type  of  legislator 
we  all  understood  and  respected. 

I  remember  Clair  Engle  as  a  long- 
time personal  friend.  I  worked  with 
Clair  throughout  my  political  career, 
supporting  him  in  his  first  successful  bid 
for  a  seat  in  the  House  of  Representatives 
in  1943  when  he  was  only  32  years  old. 
I  was  privileged  to  have  worked  with  him 
at  every  subsequent  election,  although  I 
might  say  that  he  has  so  endeared  him- 
self to  the  voters  that  after  1946  he  never 
had  to  go  beyond  the  primary  election  as 
long  as  he  was  a  Member  of  the  House  of 
Representatives.     Under  the  crossfiling 


laws  then  in  effect  in  California,  Clair 
Engle  swept  both  the  Democratic  and 
Republican  nominations  in  the  primar- 
ies, year  after  year. 

Senator  Engle  left  the  House  6  years 
ago  upon  his  landslide  election  to  the 
U.S.  Senate.  Since  that  time  I  have  had 
the  difficult  task  of  filling  his  shoes  as 
the  Representative  in  Congress  of  the  19 
mountain-valley  counties  which  he  loved 
so  dearly. 

It  was  no  easy  task.  Although  not 
large  in  physical  stature,  he  was  a  big, 
big  man.  What  made  him  big  was  his 
um-elenting  pursuit  of  what  he  believed 
in.  He  was  a  fighter.  This  was  his  very 
nature.  It  should  be  no  surprise  to  any- 
one that  in  college  his  successes  in  the 
amateur  ring  were  such  that  many  urged 
him  to  turn  professional.  He  had  greater 
ambitions,  but  his  dogged  determination 
did  come  to  the  surface  during  his  ama- 
teur boxing  career.  He  noted  that  most 
amat-eurs  were  right-handers  who  were 
vulnerable  to  a  southpaw  punch.  He 
used  his  left  hand  for  heavy  work  for 
months  to  build  up  his  dexterity  with 
that  arm  and  scored  success  after  suc- 
cess with  a  left  uppercut. 

This  same  determination,  this  same 
drive,  this  same  intensity  of  doing  his 
"homework  '  scored  for  Senator  Engle 
many  legislative  successes  here  in  the 
House  and  later  in  the  Senate. 

An  excellent  student  with  an  avid  ap- 
petite for  history.  Senator  Engle  entered 
Chico  State  College  in  California  at  the 
age  of  16.  Four  years  later  he  trans- 
ferred to  the  Umversity  of  California's 
Hastings  Law  School. 

He  received  his  law  degree  at  the  age 
of  21  and  returned  to  his  home  in  Red 
Bluff  to  practice.  He  immediately  set 
his  sights  on  the  Tehama  County  district 
attorneyship  and  at  the  next  election  en- 
tered a  rough  and  tumble  three-way 
battle.  He  emerged  victorious,  at  23  the 
youngest  district  attorney  the  State  had 
ever  known.  Throughout  his  political 
career  Clair  proved  his  effectiveness  in 
the  toughest  of  political  campaigns. 

Claik  was  elected  to  the  53,400  square 
mile  Second  Congressional  District  in 
August  1943.  As  a  former  colleague 
John  Murdock  of  Arizona  said  about 
him.  'He  lit  running,  like  a  mountain 
quail."  His  record  in  the  House  was  out- 
standing. Under  his  chairmanship,  the 
House  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insu- 
lar Affairs  proved  to  be  the  most  efficient 
committee  in  Congress.  He  earned  a 
reputation  as  a  specialist  in  conservation 
and  utilization  of  natural  resources.  His 
record  in  these  fields  is  unequaled. 

His  most  outstanding  contributions 
centered  around  the  expansion  of  the 
Central  Valley  project  in  California.  He 
authored  every  important  House  bill  per- 
taining to  the  project  since  his  election, 
including  provisions  for  the  development 
of  the  Trinity  River.  American  River, 
and  the  Sacramento  Valley  Canal  system. 
He  fought  untiringly  for  the  Federal  con- 
struction of  an  intertie  system  between 
the  Pacific  Northwest  and  the  Center 
Valley  project,  a  system  which  the  Pi-esi- 
dent  just  approved.  He  was  always  a 
champion  of  the  electric  power  consumer. 

The  Saline  Water  Act  of  1952,  which  he 
authored  and  steered  through  the  Con- 
gress, marked  the  start  of  a  large-scale 
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Federal    research    in   conversion   of   sea 
water  into  fresh  »-»ter 

Senator  Engle's  rtH:ord  in  this  field  was 
almost  limitless,  uuch  wett-  his  achieve- 
ments including  the  Military  Land  With- 
drawal Act  which  eorrt'Cttd  abuses  of 
conservation  law  in  miiitary  atea.s:  bills 
to  improve  Federal  programs  for  forest 
roads,  reforestation,  forest  f^re  preven- 
tion, and  legislaHion  to  restore  Pacific 
coast  salmon  and  steelhead  fisheries  and 
create  Point  Reys  National  Seashore 

The  generous  aprinklint;  of  adequate 
airports  throughout  the  vast  Second 
Congressional  District  are  not  there  by 
accident.  Long  a  holder  of  a  pilot's  li- 
cense. Clair  loved  to  tly  and  whenever 
possible  toured  the  district  in  his  own 
plane.  In  many  communities  the  air- 
ports were  far  from  satisfactory,  often 
dangerous.  With  his  usual  enthusiasm 
and  drive  he  worked  closely  with  local 
authorities  in  obtaining  Federal  airport 
improvement  assistance,  and  ultimately 
there  was  a  network  of  suitable  air  facili- 
ties from  one  end  of  the  district  to  the 
other. 

During  his  single  term  in  the  US  Sen- 
ate-. Clair  Engle  served  on  the  Senate 
Commerce  Committee,  tlie  Armed  Serv- 
ices Committee,  the  Legislative  Review 
Committee,  the  Select  Committee  on 
Small  Business,  and  the  Special  Com- 
mittee on  Aging. 

Clair  Engle  was  an  Independent 
thinker  and  a  fearless  fmhter  He  was 
a  man  with  no  master  but  the  public 
Interest.  In  his  own  vernacular,  he  was 
a  man  almost  impossible  to  "hoKtie." 

A  man  always  on  the  so,  he  was  de- 
scribed as  a  "Wildcat  in  WashinKton"  10 
years  ago  In  a  Saturday  Kvening  Po.'^t 
article  written  by  Paul  F.  Healy  Au- 
thor Healy  pointed  up  that  Clair  Englf 
grew  up  in  the  shadow  of  the  only  still 
active  volcano  in  the  United  States. 
Mount  Lassen,  and  Enole  the  public 
servant  became  something  of  an  active 
volcano  himself.  He  was  colorful,  his 
■•Englisms"  bouncing  off  friend  and  foe 
alike.  For  any  who  opposed  him.  he  was 
a  respected  adversary  who  always  could 
be  counted  upon  to  have  all  the  facts  and 
figures  for  the  case  at  hand.  He  did  his 
homework. 

Although  the  burdens  of  his  office  were 
many,  Clair's  genuine  Interest  in  the 
problems  of  "the  little  sruy"  was  never 
dimmed.  He  was  always  sympathetic  to 
their  troubles,  and  their  request  for  help 
was  the  key  to  the  door  of  instant  re- 
sponse on  his  part. 

For  me  he  was  a  loyal  and  wonderful 
close  personal  friend.  I  shall  miss  him 
deeply.  The  people  of  California  shall 
miss  him.  But  wie  all  can  be  prnud  to 
have  had  Clair  Ewgle  as  our  spokesman 
In  Congress.  His  axrcomplishments  in 
the  field  of  natural  resource  con.serva- 
tion,  including  the  many  projects  which 
he  sponsored  within  and  outside  the 
framework  of  the  Central  Valley  project 
will  be  a  living  memorial  to  this  man 
for  generations  to  come 

Mrs.  Johnson  and  I  both  extend  to  his 
wife  Lu,  and  family  our  deepest  sym- 
pathies at  the  loss  of  such  a  wonderful 
active  p^son  right  in  the  prime  of  life 

Mr.  EDWARDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  a 
sad  occasion  for  all  of  us  as  we  try  to 
express  our  feelings  for  a  departed  col- 


league  FDr  those  of  us  from  California 
who  had  tiif  hjnor  to  serve  u\  the  Cun- 
pre.ss  with  Clair  Engle,  it  is  doubly  sad 
We  know  perhaps  more  intimately  than 
the  others  how  per.sonally  tragic  his 
sickness  and  death  were  to  many,  many 
California  citizens  Clair  E.ngles  con- 
cern for  the  unfortunate,  the  dlspos- 
.sessed.  and  those  who  had  lost  hope  was 
not  intellectual  It  was  a  vital  and  in- 
tegral part  of  his  per.sonality,  and  his 
warmth  and  vi^^or  and  willingness  to 
fight,  gave  tiiein  nt  w  iiope  They  know 
tiiey  have  lost  a  chami)ion 

On  the  day  of  Clair's  death  I  was  in 
a  taxicab  here  m  Washington  and  the 
cabdnver  after  noticing  the  flags  at 
half-mast  and  asking  me  for  whom  they 
had  been  lowered,  .said.  sim{)ly.  "He  was 
a  good  man."  He  said  it  quietly  with  a 
quiet  stress  on  the  word  "good."  He 
had  singled  out  In  that  simple  state- 
mt'iit.  that  quality  which  dominated  all 
other  aspects  of  Clair  Engle,  his  good- 
ness 

He  had  earned  the  respect  of  everyone 
who  fought  and  voted  against  the  thiru;s 
he  dedicated  himself  to  as  Senator  and 
Representative  He  was  admired  for  his 
skill,  his  hard  work,  his  all-out  commit- 
ment to  his  cause  and  his  grace  when  he 
lost.  He  exemplified  the  highest  tradi- 
tion of  our  democratic  system.  He  will 
be  remembered  with  deep  atlection  and 
abiding  respect  by  his  fellows  in  Con- 
gre.ss  and  the  people  whom  he  served. 
Those  of  us  who  agreed  with  Clair 
E.NGLE.  and  we  are  many,  can  commemo- 
rate his  memory  in  the  way  he  would 
most  heartily  approve,  if  we  now  put  a 
new  determination  into  the  cau.ses  for 
u  hich  he  foUL'ht 

Mr.  LIPSCOMB  Mr.  Speaker,  Cali- 
fornia and  the  Nation  have  suffered  a 
grievous  loss  in  the  passing  of  Senator 
Clair  Engle 

It  was  my  privilege  to  serve  in  the 
Hou.se  of  Repre.sentatives  with  Clair 
Engle  for  a  niunber  of  years  prior  to  his 
election  to  the  Senate  in  1958,  and  I  felt 
honored  to  consider  him  not  only  a  col- 
league but  also  a  friend 

Clair  Engle  was  a  very  capable  public 
.servant  and  compiled  a  fine  record  of 
service  During  the  years  of  his  service 
as  chairman  of  the  Hou.se  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs,  he  earned  a 
reputation  for  fairness  and  integrity. 

Coming  as  it  did  in  the  prime  of  his  life, 
the  passing  of  Cl.mr  Engle  was  tragic. 
The  indomitable  courage  he  displayed 
during  the  many  long  months  of  his  fight 
for  recovery  will  long  be  remembered. 

To  Mrs.  Engle  and  his  daught^er  I  w  ant 
to  expre.ss  my  deepest  sympathy. 

Mr.  CORMAN.  Mr  Speaker,  the 
tragic  death  of  Senator  Ci.air  BIngle  has 
robbed  California  and  this  Congress  of 
an  able  and  courageous  legislator  who 
devoted  his  entire  adult  life  to  public 
service.  Clair  Engle  typified  the  rugged, 
fighting  spirit  of  early  California  and 
gallantly  refused  to  stop  fichting  until 
his  untimely  death  Red  Bluff.  Calif., 
.sent  a  dedicated,  colorful  "fireball"  to 
Congress  in  1943,  and  Californians  will 
ever  be  grateful  to  this  northern  com- 
munity for  the  contribution  It  has  made 
to  the  growth  and  prosperity  of  our  State 
through  the  person  of  Clair  Engle. 


I  feel  particularly  grateful  to  Claih 
Engle  for  his  last  two  Se'iate  appear- 
ances I'nable  Ui  walk  or  speak,  the 
Senator  was  brought  by  ambulance  to 
the  Senate  Chamber  to  cast  his  vote  In 
favor  of  cutting  off  debate  on  the  civil 
right*  bill.  Those  of  us  in  the  House  and 
Senate  who  worked  .so  long  and  hard  for 
pas.sage  of  this  legislation  knew  a  cloture 
Vote  would  not  be  accomplished  easily 
and  each  Senator's  action  would  be  decl- 
slve.  Clair  Engle  labored  under  great 
physical  strain  to  appear  in  the  Senate 
to  cast  his  vote  in  favor  of  cloture.  Al- 
though death  was  near,  the  .Senator  re- 
turned to  the  Senate — again  by  am- 
bulance— to  vote  for  the  civil  rights  bill. 
Clair  Engle  felt  a  personal  commitment 
to  the  cause  of  freedom  and  equality,  and 
Americans  will  long  remember  his  noble 
attempts  to  honor  this  commitment. 

We  have  lost  an  effective,  efficient  leg- 
islator,  a  great  Calif ornian  and  Amen- 
can.  and  a  kind  and  courageous  man. 
His  absence  will  be  .sorely  felt  by  us  all. 
I  wish  to  join  my  colleagues  in  extending 
my  deepest  .sympathy  to  his  widow. 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
tragic  death  of  my  good  friend  and  col- 
leaL'ue  Clair  Engi.e  wius  more  than  simply 
a  lo.ss  to  those  privileged  to  have  knoi*-n 
him  It  was  more  than  the  lo.ss  to  this 
Congress  of  a  skillful  legislator  and  dedi- 
cated public  servant.  It  was  a  less  to 
the  very  spirit  of  America,  to  that  in- 
domitable trait  of  national  character 
which  raised  our  great  society  out  of  the 
wilderness.  For  ab<:)ve  all.  Clair  Engle 
was  a  fighter.  He  fought  for  his  coun- 
try, for  his  State,  and  always  for  his 
principles. 

During  his  long  tenure  in  both  the 
House  and  Senate,  his  seemingly  inex- 
haustible supply  of  energy  became  pro- 
verbial. He  worked  tirelessly  in  the  in- 
teresLs  of  his  constituents  in  both  Cham- 
bers. Much  of  what  has  made  Califor- 
nia the  leadinL'  State  in  our  Nation  l5 
directly  traceable  to  him.  It  was  Chir 
Engle  who  championed  the  mighty  Cali- 
fornia Central  Valley  reclamation  proj- 
ect. It  was  Clair  Engle  who  time  and 
time  again  secured  the  Federal  assist- 
ance vital  m  the  harnessing  of  the  vast 
re.sources  of  our  State.  The  Sacramento 
Valley  Canals,  the  Fol.som  Dam  and  the 
Tiinity  River  project  are  all  lasting  mon- 
uments to  his  memory.  It  was  Clair 
Engie  who.  as  chairman  of  the  House 
Commit t<^e  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs, gave  the  crucial  impetus  to  Federal 
aid  to  irrigation,  flood  control,  and  water 
conversion  projects,  which  now  promise 
to  transform  the  arid  areas  of  our  .south- 
west into  verdant  and  bountiful  gardens. 

But  Clair  E^NGLE  was  more  than  merely 
a  "one  State"  or  "regional"  Senator.  His 
sen.se  of  duty  to  his  State  was  always 
tempered  by  a  higher  regard  for  the  in- 
terests of  his  country.  As  a  Senator, 
Clmr  Engle  devoted  himself  to  the  ex- 
jjansion  of  American  trade,  the  problems 
of  the  aging,  and  the  problems  of  small 
busine.ssmen.  A  national  statesman  in 
the  finest  sense  of  the  word.  Clmr  Engli 
.stood  in  the  forefront  of  those  devoted 
to  the  help  of  our  Nations  forgotten,  poor 
and  downtrodden. 

Last  year  Clair  began  his  last  grim 
and  lonely  battle.     Struck  down  at  the 
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height  of  his  powers  by  a  terrible  dis- 
ease he  refused  to  be  counted  out.  Who 
does  not  remember  his  gallant  determi- 
nation to  discharge  the  duties  of  his  of- 
fice in  the  face  of  overwhelming  handi- 
cap and  personal  sufTering?  Who  can 
forget  that  unconquerable  will,  which. 
roused  by  a  devotion  to  principle  and  a 
deep  historic  sense,  summoned  Clair 
from  hLs  deathbed  to  participate  in  the 
resolution  of  the  great  contest  over  the 
Civil  Rights  Act. 

Senator  Engles  last  struggle  was  his 
1,'reatest  lUid  most  difficult.  It  was  the 
fight  for  human  dignity  in  the  face  of 
the  inipo.ssible.  Clair  Engle  won  his 
f^'^j^t— he  died  with  honor. 

Mr  RHODES  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  rise  to  pay  tribute  to  the 
memory  of  the  late  Senator  Clair  Engle 
whose  tragic  death  at  the  height  of  his 
years  has  saddened  his  colleagues  in  the 
House  and  Senate  and  his  many  friends 
m  California  and  across  the  Nation. 

Clair  Engle  was  a  fighting  liberal  Dem- 
ocrat whose  concern  for  our  country's 
forgotten  and  deprived  citizens  guided 
his  outstanding  legislative  career  even 
to  the  final  tragic  days  of  his  life.  His 
courageous  appearance  in  the  Senate  to 
vote  for  the  civil  rights  bill  was  the  mark 
oi  a  man  for  whom  duty  and  dedication 
to  principle  were  shining  stars. 

Mrs  Rhodes  joins  with  me  in  extend- 
ing deepest  s>-mpathy  to  Mrs.  Engle  and 
to  the  other  members  of  his  family. 

Mr.  BURTON  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  death  of  Senator  Clair 
Engle  w  as  a  lo.ss  of  an  outstanding  pub- 
lic servant,  a  fine  human  being,  and  a 
gentleman  m  the  highest  sense  of  that 
term. 

Senator  Engle  was  an  esteemed  col- 
league and  a  close  personal  friend.  Mrs. 
Burton  .served  as  his  women's  chairman 
:n  San  Francisco  m  1958. 

Senator  FZngle's  strnggle  to  overcome 
illness  was  an  act  of  courage.  His  dedi- 
cation to  the  high  office  he  held  and  to 
th.e  cau.se  of  human  dignity  prompted 
hini  to  apixar  m  the  Senate,  just  weeks 
before  his  death,  to  vote  for  cloture  to 
end  the  filibuster  on  the  Civil  Rights 
Act. 

Senator  Engles  record,  as  a  Member  of 
the  House  and  chairman  of  its  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs  Committee,  in  the 
area  of  reclamation  and  the  preserva- 
tion of  our  natural  resources  is  unsur- 
passed. 

He  contributed  in  great  measure  to 
the  growth  of  our  Nation  from  48  to  50 
States,  for  he  was  a  champion  of  state- 
hood for  Alaska  and  Hawaii. 

I  am  sure  that  the  sympathy  of  my 
fellow  Californians  and  indeed  that  of 
people  across  the  Nation  is  extended  to 
Mrs.  Engle  at  this  time  of  great  personal 
loss. 

Senator  Engle  served  his  State  and  his 
Nation  well  and  honorably  both  as  a 
citizen  and  as  a  representative  of  his 
fellow  citizens  in  this  great  deliberative 
body.  It  is  a  better  place  for  his  having 
been  here. 

Mr.  CHARLES  H.  'WILSGN.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  join  with  my  colleagues  of  the 
California  delegation  in  mourning  the 
passing  of  U.S.  Senator  Clair  Engle. 


The  memory  of  his  record;  his  vibrant 
personality;  his  courage;  and  his  integ- 
rity will  remain  with  us  for  a  long  time 
to  come.  Death  can  remove  his  physical 
presence,  but  the  spirit  of  this  man  will 
linger  long  in  the  Halls  of  Congress. 

From  district  attorney  of  Tehama 
County  to  U.S.  Senator — Clair  Engle's 
career  spanned  30  years  of  service  to 
California  and  the  Nation.  His  15  years 
of  service  in  this  House  alone  was  a  ca- 
reer of  which  any  man  could  be  proud. 
and  one  which  few  of  us  can  hope  to 
match. 

As  chairman  of  the  House  Interior 
Committee,  Clair  Engle  was  a  leading 
spokesman  for  the  conservation  and 
preservation  of  our  natural  resources, 
and  his  outstanding  leadership  in  this 
field  is  permanently  engraved  in  the 
statutes  of  public  law. 

It  is  a  tragedy  indeed  that  this  man 
while  still  in  the  prime  of  life  was  not 
allowed  to  make  his  full  mark  in  the 
U.S.  Senate.  We  can  be  sure  that  in  a 
very  few  more  years  that  mark  would 
have  been  made,  and  our  Nation  will  have 
to  carry  the  loss. 

I  supported  Senator  Engle  in  his  bid 
for  reelection  this  year,  until  by  his  own 
wish  he  withdrew  from  the  campaign.  I 
know  his  successor  will  be  an  able  legis- 
lator, but  we  will  sorely  miss  the  expe- 
rience and  ability  of  the  man  from  Red 
Bluff. 

These  past  few  months  of  terrible  ill- 
ness dramatized  the  great  personal  cour- 
age of  Senator  Engle.  Few  legislators 
have  been  so  gravely  afflicted,  and  few- 
have  so  bravely  tried  to  carry  on  with 
their  duties  and  responsibilities. 

My  wife  and  family  share  my  deep  sor- 
row at  this  time,  and  we  all  extend  our 
heartfelt  condolences  to  Mrs.  Engle  and 
other  members  of  the  Senator's  family. 
I  am  sure,  however,  that  they  will  re- 
ceive some  comfort  in  the  months  to 
come  as  they  read  again  the  many  letters 
and  messages  sent  in  tribute  to  one  of 
California's  greatest  and  most  dedicated 
public  servants.  I  hope,  too,  that  the 
Senator's  family  will  not  hesitate  to  turn 
to  us — the  members  of  the  California 
delegation — if  there  is  any  service  that 
we  can  render. 

Mr.  McFALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  our  coun- 
try has  suffered  a  tragic  loss  in 
the  death  of  Senator  Clair  Engle.  The 
fact  that  we  had  been  expecting  it  for 
many  months  does  not  dim  our  sorrow, 
or  make  our  loss  any  less  or  easier  to 
bear. 

He  served  his  Nation  with  great  abil- 
ity for  30  years  as  a  district  attorney, 
a  State  senator  in  California,  a  Mem- 
ber of  this  House  and  in  the  U.S.  Sen- 
ate. 

His  service  was  marked  by  tremendous 
courage,  skill,  honesty  and  an  abundant 
good  humor.  He  had  an  almost  unique 
ability  to  laugh,  endearing  him  to  all. 

Senator  Engle  was  responsible  for 
many  magnificent  water  projects  in  Cal- 
ifornia and  other  accomplishments 
which  have  aided  in  the  growth  and  de- 
velopment of  our  great  State. 

He  was  one  of  the  most  skilled  poli- 
ticians in  the  noblest  sense — a  true  leg- 
islative craftsman— who  has  ever  been  in 
this  Congress. 


While  serving  in  the  House,  Senator 
Engle  was  the  author  of  almost  every 
important  bill  expanding  the  Central 
Valley  project  of  California  since  its  au- 
thorization in  1937. 

His  interests  were  also  national  and 
International  in  scope,  as  evidenced  by 
his  cosponsorship  of  the  Trade  Expan- 
sion Act  of  1962  while  serving  in  the  Sen- 
ate. 

We  have  all  lost  a  friend.  The  peo- 
ple of  California  have  lost  an  outstand- 
ing public  servant  whose  life  will  remain 
forever  an  example  of  what  a  man  can 
do  for  his  country  in  the  Halls  of  Con- 
gress. It  will  serve  as  a  guide  for  those 
equally  devoted  to  public  service  •who  will 
follow  in  his  footsteps. 

Nearly  a  year  ago,  just  before  Sen- 
ator Engle  went  to  the  hospital,  I  chat- 
ted with  him  for  the  last  time.  I  recall 
coming  away  again  impressed  by  his  re- 
markable grasp  of  the  problems  faced  by 
our  State  and  Nation,  and  their  legis- 
lative solutions. 

To  his  wife.  Lu.  his  daughter  and 
granddaughter  of  whom  he  was  so  proud, 
my  wife  joins  me  in  extending  our  deep- 
est sympathy. 

Mr.  CAMERON.  Mr.  Speaker,  trag- 
edy is  the  difference  between  what  has 
come  to  pass  and  what  could  have  been. 
We  who  have  known  it  so  recently  in  one 
public  servant — grand  in  accomplish- 
ment and  in  promises  of  things  to  come — 
face  tragedy  once  again  in  another,  with 
the  passing  of  Clair  Engle. 

Senator  Engle  had  that  unique  com- 
bination of  integrity,  compassion,  and 
ability  so  admirable  in  a  man,  and  so 
prized  in  a  public  servant.  With  blunt 
forthrightness  and  determination,  he 
persevered  in  promoting  what  he  thought 
right;  and  his  unbounded  energies,  so 
generously  given  for  such  causes,  earned 
him  the  nickname  of  "Congressman  Fire- 
ball." He  was  an  independent  thinker 
whose  devotion  to  the  general  interest 
was  matched,  perhaps,  only  by  his  skill 
in,  and  enjoyment  of,  the  political  proc- 
ess involved  in  realizing  this  public  good. 
He  was  a  naturally  cheerful  and  color- 
fully articulate  man,  his  speech  reflect- 
ing his  background  and  familiarity  with 
the  miners,  lumbermen,  and  ranchers  of 
northern  California. 

Son  of  a  pioneering  family,  Clair 
Engle  graduated  from  Hastings  College 
of  Law  in  San  Fi-ancisco,  and  then  devot- 
ed his  whole  adult  life  to  public  service, 
becoming  the  elected  district  attorney  of 
Tehama  County,  special  deputy  at- 
torney general  of  California,  and  State 
senator.  In  a  special  election  the  people 
made  him  Congressman  from  the  huge 
mountain  counties  of  California's  old 
second  district — one  of  the  largest  in  the 
Nation— the  office  to  which  he  was  re- 
turned for  eight  successive  terms.  In  the 
House  he  was  highly  regarded  as  the  au- 
thority on  power,  water,  and  public  land 
issues,  and  was  responsible,  more  than 
any  other  man,  for  the  most  important 
reclamation  measures  in  the  West  in  the 
past  20  years.  Californians  will  remem- 
ber him  especially  for  his  ceaseless  ef- 
forts to  solve  the  State's  water  problem, 
and  will  hold  the  improved  and  expanded 
California  Central  Valley  reclamation 
project   as    a   living    monument    to    his 
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Jeadership  and  labor  In  1958  he  ran 
successfully  for  tlie  Sniato.  and  there  he 
fervently  hoped  ta  be  for  a  .>ecand  term— 
until  brain  tumor  cjperatiun.s  which  left 
hirn  partially  par^ly/ed  and  mi;)ai.ed  m 
Speech  forced  him  to  withdraw  hi^. 
candidacy. 

If  we  cannot  know,  we  can  at  least  ap- 
preciate the  agonies  he  must  have  suf- 
fered during  his  rtnal  year,  u  hf^n.  broken 
in  heailth  but  not  in  spuit.  he  .>)Ught  to 
continue  his  senatjorial  dutie.s  In  h  ni()\  - 
i;.„'  and  final  testament  to  his  cjnviction 
and  dedication  to  the  public  weal,  he 
t  wee  insisted  on  belns  deliveied  to  the 
Senate  floor,  wheie,  from  a  uheelcha;r. 
he  .4gnaled  his  vote  for  cloture  and  then 
passage  of  the  Civil  Ri'-,'hts  Act  ol  1964 
I  join  Clair  Esgle's  personal  friends 
and  colleagues  who  have  expre.vsed,  in 
heartfelt  words,  itudr  affection  and  re- 
spect for  the  late  Senator,  and  their  deep 
feeling  of  loss,  to  themselves  and  the 
Nation. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
still  find  it  difficult  to  realize  that  our 
beloved  former  culhfif-ue.  the  late  Sena- 
t  )"  Clair  Engle.  of  CaUfonua,  i.s  no 
I  '..o'er  among  us. 

It  was  my  great  privilege  to  serve  with 
Clair  as  a  Member  of  the  Hou^e  Commit- 
tee on  Interior  and  In.sular  Affairs,  over 
wh:cn  he  presided  a.s  chanman  with 
^leat  ability,  courrase.  and  -ood  humor, 
beiore  moving  on  to  ixi-  U  .S.  Senate 

Clair  Engle  was  a  legislator's  lesjisla- 
t'j"  and  a  man's  mtui — a  rare  combina- 
ti'.n  of  diplomat.  fii,'httr.  stat*>Nman.  and 
h  :manitarian. 

F.f'  brought  to  these  Halis  many  fine 
(;  ;  -lities  and  left  behind  inm  a  host  of 
f  I  i<^nds. 

My  wife  and  I  jom  m  expressing  our 
deep  sorrow  and  sympathy  to  his  lovely 
vite  and  his  family,  whce  grief  is  shared 
by  >omany. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  California  Mr 
Speaker,  the  tragic  ar.d  untimely  death 
of  Senator  Clair  Enole  has  saddened 
the  iiearts  of  hi.^  friend.^  all  over  the 
cr-untry.  Throu^jhout  his  career  a.s  a 
public  servant  he  worked  diligently  in 
the  interests  of  th(.3e  whom  he  served 
with  an  honesty  and  devotion  to  prin- 
ciple that  wa.s  in.spirin?  and  refreshing. 
He  was  an  articulate  and  courageous 
spokesman  and  unwrldmg  worker  for 
prepress  in  the  soJurion  of  the  problems 
of  the  small  busines.^man.  for  Federal  aid 
to  the  aged  and  the  impoverished,  for 
Federal  aid  to  education,  and  for  liberal 
and  progressive  proo'ams  to  meet  many 
other  areas  of  national  need. 

•Mthough  Senator  Evgle  was  formerly 
a  Congressman  from  nnrthern  California 
p.!  d  as  a  Senator  was  u.suallv  identified 
wl'n  that  part  of  our  State,  he  was  ?lso 
unfailingly  committed  to  the  tuture  of 
southern  California  and  consistently 
used  his  talent.-^  and  enertile.s  to  help 
solve  its  dilemma.s.  Last  year,  for  ex- 
ample, the  Senator  helped  tj  arrange 
a  meeting  between  the  then  Vice  Presi- 
dent. Lyndon  John5<-in.  and  the  Mexican- 
American  leaders  of  Los  .A:igeles  to  dis- 
cuss the  problems  of  tiiat  cjmmunity. 
Senator  Engle  also  has  for  many  years 
ad\ised  me  on  my  duties  and  lesponsi- 
bil-ties   as   a    public    u.'ficial    und    often 


lu:lped  me  personally  in  my  campaigns 
for  elective  office. 

Senator  Enole's  indomitable  good 
health  and  spirits  in  recent  years  added 
to  the  shock  of  his  sudden  illness  and 
subsequent  death  which  has  left  us  all 
m  mourning. 

The  loss  of  Clair  Engle  will  be  felt 
not  only  in  the  Senate  where  he  has 
left  a  void  that  will  be  hard  to  fill,  but 
also  m  California  where  he  has  con- 
stantly championed  the  just  causes  of 
all  Its  citizens. 

We  have  all  lost  a  true  friend  and  a 
great  leader.  I  feel  a  deep  personal  sor- 
row and  a  regiet  that  our  Nation,  which 
Cl.air  Engle  served  so  well,  has  now  lost 
hini, 

Mr  OHARA  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  have  never  understood  the  pattern  of 
life.  Why  Cl.air  Engle,  at  52,  brilliant, 
apparently  in  the  physical  condition  of 
an  athlete  in  his  prime,  a  rea.sunably 
youn«  man  with  a  pa.st  of  accompli.sh- 
ment  as  brilliant  as  could  be  painted  and 
a  future  that  might  have  led  even  to  tiif 
White  House,  why  at  such  an  early  aue 
he,  who  wa.s  .so  gifted  and  so  beloved, 
should  bt  stricken  patseth  human  under- 
standing It  is  oui's  only  to  accept  and 
with  the  stren^theniiig  faith  that  in 
everj-thing  there  is  a  purpose 

Clair  Engle  was  one  of  my  clo.sest 
friend.s  when  iie  was  a  Member  of  the 
House,  ar.d  our  friendship  continued 
after  las  election  to  the  other  body.  Fre- 
quently he  and  his  fine  and  devoted  wife 
Lu  would  drop  In  at  the  Congressional 
at  dinnertime  and  so  we  kept  in  touch 
and  occasi.nially  I  would  read  to  them 
excerpts  from  letters  from  former  con- 
stituents of  mine  who  having  gone  to 
California  had  become  followers  and  sup- 
porters of  Senator  Engle.  1  he  letters 
were  lyrical  in  praise  of  him  nnd  his  ded- 
icated .service. 

When  he  was  first  stricken  and  even 
after  the  second  operation,  I  had  full 
confidence  that  he  would  recover  and  be 
restoied  to  his  old  vl>  or  of  mind  and 
body  The  way  in  which  his  wife  wa.s 
standing'  by,  never  by  word  or  deed  con- 
tributing to  a  relaxation  of  his  courage 
and  detei-mination  constituted  in  my 
appraisement  an  epic  of  devotion  and  of 
heroism 

Mr  Speaker,  the  wjrld  has  lost  a  man 
of  nobility,  California  has  lost  a  Senator 
of  stature,  and  the  United  States  has 
lost  one  of  her  sons  who  iudt;ed  by  what 
he  l:ad  accomplished  in  his  brief  span  of 
life  might  have  rism  to  tlie  highest  posi- 
tion in  the  land.  And.  Mr.  Speaker,  m.iiie 
is  the  loss  of  a  beloved  friend. 

Mr  HOI.IFIELD,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ri.se 
to  pav  tribute  tu  ihe  latf  and  beloved 
Senator  Clair  Engle.  my  longtime  col- 
kapue  in  the  House  of  Representatives. 
Senator  Engle  v  as  elected  to  the  L'S 
Contress  on  Aui,-U5t  31.  1943,  at  a  special 
(lection.  He  joined  the  California  dele- 
gation here  in  the  first  year  of  my  tenure. 
Before  being  elected  U.S.  Representative. 
Senator  Engie  had  served  the  State  of 
California  as  special  deputy  attorney 
L'eneral  under  Attorney  G.neral  Earl 
Warren,  and  for  a  brief  period  .15  State 
senator. 

Ci  AIR  had  an  illustrious  legislative  rec- 
otd  of  accomplishments  m  the  House  of 


Representatives  in  the  field  of  conserva. 
tion  of  natural  resources,  risinu  to  the 
chairmanship  of  the  full  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  84th  ConKre.s.s,  He  was 
elected  Senator  from  California  on  No- 
vember 4,  1958,  and  continued  his  con- 
.^tructive  and  brilliant  caret-r  m  the 
Senate  of  the  United  St^ates. 

Clair  was  one  of  the  most  energetic 
and  vigorous  men  I  have  ever  knov^n 
It  IS  ironic  that,  although  h.e  kept  him- 
self in  good  physical  condition  by  work- 
outs  in  the  gymnasium,  he  was  suddenly 
struck  down  by  one  of  those  unpredict- 
able maladies  to  which  man  is  prey  a 
brain  tumor  incapacitated  him  in  the 
very  prime  of  his  life,  at  the  age  of  ,52 
After  months  of  suffering,  he  finally 
I>assed  away  on  Thursday  morning.  July 
30,  1964  Becau.se  of  his  serious  ill- 
ness, his  many  friends  had  feared  tor  his 
life  for  some  months.  Nevertheless,  it 
came  as  a  shock  to  all  of  us  that  this 
voung,  vigorous  man,  in  the  prime  of 
his  legislative  career  of  service  to  the  Na- 
tion,  should  be  taken  from  us  by  death 

I  would  be  remiss  if  I  did  not,  in  addi- 
t.on  to  expressing  sympathy,  express  my 
admiration  at  this  time  for  the  long 
rigorous,  and  devoted  vigil  maintained 
by  Clair's  wife.  Lucntia.  She  was  at  his 
bfside  night  and  day  and  fought  with 
great  courage  and  devotion  to  encourage 
Clair  in  h:s  fight  against  the  dread 
malady.  Our  deepest  sympathy  goes  out 
to  his  wife  and  loved  ones  in  their  loss 
and  in  their  grief. 

Each  of  us  feels  we  have  lost  a  sincere 
personal  friend  and  we  know  California 
has  lost  a  great,  able,  and  devoted  public 
servant.  We  know  also  the  Nation  has 
lost  a  man  of  great  courage,  statesman- 
ship, and  devotion  to  the  ideals  and  the 
preservation  of  the  security  of  our  Na- 
tion. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  appreciate  your  ap- 
pointment of  me  as  one  of  the  mi  mbers 
of  the  official  committee  to  attend  the 
funeral  of  Senator  Enoi  e  at  Red  Bluff 
Calif.  During  my  stay  m  Red  Bluff,  a 
small  town  of  about  7.00.1  population  in 
northern  California,  the  hometown  of 
Senator  Engle  whose  interests  stretched 
throui^hout  the  world.  I  observed  the 
srief  which  permeated  the  whole  com- 
munity. Clair's  friends  from  all  ov  er  the 
State  mingled  with  the  townspeople  in 
their  per.sonal  tribute  by  first  pa.ssing 
silently  throu'^h  the  courthouse  where 
the  body  lay  in  state  and  afterwards  at- 
tending' the  intt  rment  services  in  the 
oak-covered  cemi.t(  ry  of  the  community 
We  stood  with  bowed  heads  and 
listened  to  the  memorial  funeral  address 
L'lven  by  Bishop  Donald  Harvey  Tippett. 
the  resident  bishop  of  the  California- 
Nevada  Conference  of  the  Methodist 
Church.  Such  funeral  services  and  ad- 
dresses are  always  sad.  somber  events. 
However.  I  was  deeply  impressed  with 
this  particular  service,  held  in  an  old 
cemetery,  dotted  vvitii  oak  trees  and  me- 
morial tombstones  of  those  who  had 
pa.s.sed  on.  I  thought  the  address  given 
by  Bishop  Tippett  was  a  particularly 
fitting  tribute  to  the  life  and  activities 
of  Senator  Clair  Engle.  At  the  conclu- 
sion of  the  ceremony,  I  requested  a  copy 
of  his  address. 
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Mr.  Speaker,  under  imanimous  con- 
sent to  h.ive  It  appended  I  include  it  in 
niy  ninarks  today  so  all  of  our  colleagues 
may  have  an  opportunity  to  read  it: 
ADDRf>'^  Bv  Bi.suuP  Donald  Harvey  I^pett, 

Rksiuini'  Bi.>nnp.  California-Nevada  Con- 

ttKfN'  1^  !>»■  HIE  Methodist  Chltkch,  Memo- 

v.\M.    .siRvicK    FOR    Senator    Clair    Engle, 

Arcrs!   3.   1964,  Oak  Hill  Cemetery,  Red 

Blvff,  Calif 

The  blsliop  read  portions  of  Ecciesiastlcus 
44  (in  the  Apocryplia*  and  toolc  for  his  text 
the  lir^t  ver.se  of  tiiai  chapter:  "Let  us  now 
pr:iise  famous  men."  As  relates  to  Senator 
Clmr  Enole  this  is  both  an  easy  and  a  diffi- 
cult task  Easy,  beoause  there  are  so  many 
pralsewortliy  tiuiips  whicli  can  be  said  of 
him  In  pcilect  honesty  and  without  exag- 
teration  DifTioult.  because,  first,  his  accom- 
pUshineiu.^  were  so  many  and  so  significant 
that  it  would  require  far  more  time  Just  to 
eiuinieratp  or  catalog  them  than  that 
allotted  to  us,  and  second,  the  newspress, 
and  nulio  and  television  have  already  given 
such  tPiieioiis  coverage  that  anything  said 
here  would  be  but  a  hurried  repetition. 

Contronted  by  this  dilemma  it  has  seemed 
fitting  to  me  tu  do  what  I  am  in  the  habit 
of  dolnt;  with  each  of  my  500  ministers.  I 
make  a  profile  of  each  man  which  I  revise 
annually,  so  that  at  a  glance  I  can  get  a 
vli^nette  which  in  capsule  form  tells  me  most 
of  what  I  need  to  know  about  the  man's  per- 
formance how  well  he  relates  to  people,  how 
Intelll^^ently  the  linances  are  liandled,  how 
well  he  admlni.stcrs  the  Sunday  school,  how 
well  he  g.^is  alons;  with  tlie  young  people,  etc. 

To  be  of  any  significant  use.  a  profile  of 
this  sort  must  start  with  certain  basic  vital 
statistics.  Let  us  start  our  profile  of  the 
Senator  with  a  brief  resume  of  his  private 
and  public  accomplishments. 

Ci.AiR  Encle  was  born  in  Bakersfleld  on 
September  21.  1911.  the  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Fred  J  En^le  Sr..  both  of  whom  survive  him. 
Also  rem;iining  to  bear  his  loss  are  two 
brothers,  Fred  J  .  Jr..  and  Robert  E,.  along 
with  his  wife,  the  former  Lucretla  Caldwell, 
of  San  Jose,  and  one  daughter.  Mrs.  Yvonne 
Childs,  a!id  a  granddaughter.  Alicia  Chllds. 

Wl.ile  Ci.MR  was  very  young,  his  family 
moved  to  Red  BUifT  where  later  he  attended 
high  .school.  Ho  went  on  to  Chico  State  Col- 
leije  and  subsequently  was  graduated  from 
Hi.stincs  CoUege  ol  Law  with  an  LL.B. 
degree. 

For  10  years  lie  practiced  law  In  Tehama 
County  and  In  1934  was  elected  district  at- 
tornev  when  he  just  barely  was  23  years  old. 
He  was  reelected  In  1938, 

In  1942  he  was  ajipointod  special  attorney 
General  of  California  under  Earl  Warren. 
then  attorney  gcr.eral.  That  ye.ar  also  saw 
the  you; hful  Engie  elected  to  the  California 
State  Senate,  In  1943  in  a  special  election 
to  till  a  vacancy  he  was  elected  to  the  U.S. 
House  of  Representatives  to  which  he  was 
subsequently  reelected  for  .<-even  successive 
terms.  In  1946  and  m  every  loUowing  elec- 
tion to  the  Hvjuse,  lie  won,  under  Cali- 
fornia's former  cross-filing  system  the 
nominations  of  botJi  major  parties. 

In  1957  he  became  the  first  Congressman 
to  fiy  at  the  ^p-x-d  of  sound,  riding  as  a 
pris^enger  in  an  Air  Force  Jet. 

Since  the  beginning  of  the  Republic," 
Encle  commented  upon  hmdlng.  "there  have 
been  more  than  10,000  Congretsmen  elected, 
and  all  of  them  have  b.Tttered  at  the  sound 
barrier,  I  figured  it  was  time  one  busted  it." 

Clair  Engle  came  well  by  a  title  given  him 
by  some  ef  his  colli-agufs— "Congressman 
Fl.-ph.t!'.,'  He  w\(S  a  nnn  of  prodigious  en- 
ergy, d'?sci  ibed  by  a  fellow  westerner  as  "like 
a  mountain  quail,  when  he  lights,  he  starts 
running," 

llie  Senator  was  the  owner  of  the  most 
unique  and  picturesque  vocabulary  on  Cap- 
it<Jl  Hill  His  language  liberally  borrowed 
from   the   are, is    lie   knew  best — the  area  of 


the  aviator,  the  cowboy,  rancher,  miner, 
farmer.  He  admitted  also  a  great  debt  to 
Shakespeare.  Long  before  the  plays  of  the 
Bard  were  required  reading  he  had  devoured 
most  of  the  great  dramas.  He  never  quite 
fully  escaped  the  magnetic  pull  of  the  great 
EHlzabethan  dramatist.  On  his  extensive 
travels  he  nearly  always  carried  a  collection 
of  the  plays  with  him.  Hamlet  was  his 
favorite. 

"The  great  value  I  find  in  Shakespeare," 
he  confided,  "Is  how  it  helps  you  in  phras- 
ing." 

When  things  were  going  the  Senator's  way 
he  had  a  habit  of  saying:  "I'm  as  happy  as  a 
fox  with  two  tails." 

Usually  he  went  to  a  hearing  thoroughly 
prepared  with  his  material  well  marshaled, 
but  one  day  he  left  the  hearing  room  abrupt- 
ly to  assemble  more  data,  saying  as  he  went 
out  the  door:  "When  I  come  back  in  10 
minutes  I'm  sure  goin'  to  throw  a  skunk 
Into  your  henhouse," 

Senator  Engle  was  greatly  concerned  about 
California's  future.  He  was  the  author  of 
nearly  every  important  bill  expanding  Cali- 
fornia's Central  Valley  project.  Senator 
Thomas  Kuchel  referring  to  this  aspect  of 
Senator  EIngle's  endeavor  paid  this  high 
tribute : 

"Many  of  California's  gigantic  projects — 
water,  power,  recreation,  harbor  improve- 
ments and  others — -are  directly  traceable  to 
his  leadership  and  his  labor.  The  Senate  had 
a  fondness  and  respect  for  him  which  re- 
flected the  esteem  in  which  fellow  Cali- 
fornians  held  him." 

Senator  Engle's  legislative  skills  were 
unique  and  outstanding.  As  chairman  of 
the  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  Committee 
during  the  84th  and  85th  Congresses  he 
gained  stature  and  influence.  The  365  public 
laws  that  emanated  out  of  his  committee 
during  the  time  he  served  as  chairman  are 
in  themselves  an  enduring  monument  to  his 
aggressive  and  inspired  leadership. 

Among  the  projects  he  had  a  hand  in  guid- 
ing through,  as  Congressmman  and  later  as 
Senator  were  Folsom  Dam.  the  Trinity  River 
development,  and  the  San  Luis  D,im  and  the 
Sacramento  V.alley  canals.  Only  a  few- 
hours  before  the  Senator's  death.  President 
Johnson  signed  the  Intertie  agreement  which 
makes  possible  the  transfer  of  surplus  power 
over  a  network  serving  11  Western  States. 
Fifteen  years  ago  Senator  Engle  proposed  the 
network.  His  victory  was  long  in  coming. 
Just  barely  arriving  before  death  closed  his 
eyes  in  sleep. 

He  was  never  more  fully  appreciated  and 
applauded  by  friend  and  political  foe  alike 
than  during  the  last  11  months  of  his  30 
years  in  public  service.  His  concern  for  hu- 
manity and  all  human  values  which  knew 
no  bounds,  his  dedication  to  public  duty  at 
great  personal  cost  and  elTort  were  epit- 
omized In  those  trying  days  of  his  last  year 
on  earth,  when  under  extremely  desperate 
circumstances,  and  not  without  pain,  he 
made  his  final  appe.arances  on  the  Senate 
floor.  Let  us  briefly  scan  the  record  of  those 
heroic  appearances. 

He  had  made  plans  to  introduce  a  resolu- 
tion which  would  delay  the  construction  of 
an  atomic  powerplant  at  Bodega  Bay.  Aids 
made  the  necessary  arrangements  and  on 
April  13,  the  Senator,  assisted  by  two  aids, 
rose  to  speak,  but  he  was  unable  to  utter  a 
complete  word.  Senator  Pat  McNamara. 
Democrat,  of  Michigan,  offered  to  Introduce 
the  resolution  for  him  and  Engle  nodded  his 
assent. 

Again  on  June  10.  the  Senator  showed  his 
courage,  det^rmin.Ttion,  and  dedication  to 
duty  by  his  attempt  to  cast  his  vote  on  the 
civil  rights  bill.  He  had  confided  to  close 
friends  that  he  believed  that  his  last  official 
act  would  be  to  vote  for  debate-limiting 
cloture. 

This  was  not  to  be  his  last  Senate  vote, 
however.     On  June  19  he  returned  and  voted 


for  the  adoption  of  the  civil  rights  bill.  He 
was  unable  to  say  his  "aye"  but  by  signifi- 
cant gestures  he  made  his  vote  known. 

And  now  I  come  to  my  final  summation. 

Senator  Engle's  involvement  with  the 
problems  that  assail  humanity  reflects  some- 
thing of  the  primary  and  basic  concern  he 
had  for  people.  It  w-as  this  concern  for  per- 
sons that  motivated  him.  His  champion- 
ship of  equal  rights  for  women,  his  deep 
concern  for  the  welfare  of  veterans  and  of 
senior  citizens,  his  deep  feeling  about  prob- 
lems arising  from  poverty  and  bad  housing, 
his  endeavor  to  help  small  business  enter- 
prises, his  vigorous  leadership  in  behalf  of 
the  distressed,  the  disinherited,  the  hungry, 
and  the  hopeless — all  these  conspired  to 
prove  that  his  compassion  for  humanity 
knew  no  boundaries.  His  anxiety  about  the 
human  factor  was  best  revealed,  perhaps,  in 
his  composition  of  the  bipartisan  civil  rights 
bill. 

In  this  connection  it  is  interesting  to  note 
that  from  the  very  beginning  the  Judeo- 
Christian  movement  implied  Immortality  by 
emphasizing,  as  Clair  Engle  did,  the  worth 
of  the  individual  human  being. 

The  rabbis  used  to  say.  by  way  of  illustra- 
tion, that  only  one  man  was  created  at  the 
beginning  of  the  world.  This  indicated  the 
importance  and  value  of  every  individual 
human  being. 

In  the  Ten  Commandments,  the  early 
Biblical  tendency  against  slavery,  concern 
for  the  weak,  the  poor,  for  widows,  and  the 
fatherless.  Judaism  showed  its  high  estimate 
of  human  personality.  Then  in  Christianity 
we  see  human  worth  lifted  to  a  still  higher 
evaluation.  Paul  writing  to  the  Romans  calls 
attention  to  the  fact  that  "none  of  us  lives 
to  himself  and  none  of  us  dies  to  himself." 
Dealing  directly  with  our  obvious  interde- 
pendence, he  points  out  that  we  are  in- 
extricably bound  together  with  our  fellow 
men  because  we  are  related  to  God.  He  goes 
on  to  contend  that  every  person's  worth  Is 
established  by  virtue  of  the  esteem  in  which 
Christ  must  have  held  him.  If  Christ 
thought  him  worth  dying  for,  surely  he  is 
worth  our  deepest  concern.  In  the  eyes  of 
God,  we  are  worth  all  that  the  cross  costs. 
"God  so  loved  the  world,  that  He  gave  his 
son" — the  best  he  had,  that  we  might  live 
abundantly  and  eternally. 

As  Christians  we  are  assured  that  death  Is 
not  the  end:  it  is  taut  a  strange  interlude 
separating  life  temporal  from  life  eternal. 
There  is  no  doubt  in  our  minds  that  the  in- 
fluence of  Clair  Engle  will  live  on  to  bless 
the  America  he  loved  so  dearly.  And  there 
is  no  doubt  in  my  mind  either  that  his  spirit 
continues  to  live.  Death  cannot  stop  a 
spirit  like  his.  But  his  passing  from  our 
midst  does  leave  us  lonely.  Walt  Whitman's 
description  of  the  passing  of  "Lincoln,  the 
Man  of  the  People"  is  apropos  and  with  It  I 
close: 

"And    when   he  fell    in   whirlwind,   he   went 

down 
As  when  a  lordly  cedar,  green  with  boughs. 
Goes   down   with    a  great   shout   upon   the 

hills. 
And    leave    a    lonesome    place    against    the 

sky," 

Mr.  HANNA.  Mr.  Speaker,  Clair 
Engle.  Senator  from  California  and  my 
friend,  is  goiie.  His  passing  has  empha- 
sized in  my  mind  the  firm  conviction 
that  the  flavor  a  living  person  gives  to 
life  while  he  lives  it  continues  in  the 
mind  and  memoiT  of  those  who  knew 
him.  The  spice  Cl.ur  gave  to  life  had 
zest  and  rarity  and  was  well  worth  long 
memory. 

His  wit  was  sharp,  his  manner  gay,  yet 
he  had,  too,  the  qualities  of  firmness  and 
tenacity.  It  followed  that  his  company 
elicited  delight  and  his  work  commanded 
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respect.  His  lively  and  vibrant  partici- 
pation in  the  action  of  politics  obscured, 
for  some,  the  often  deep  and  penetrating 
considerations  he  gave  for  the  necessity 
and  purpose  behind  that  action.  He 
was  pungent  and  pragmatic  in  doing  the 
attainable;  but  he  uas  also  persistent 
and  philosophical  in  pursuing  the  desir- 
able. Senator  Engle  found  pleasure  in 
his  duties  and  honor  in  hi.s  calling. 

There  was  much  of  the  good  and  a 
touch  of  the  great  in  Cl.\ir  Engle. 
Tragedy  struck  a  second  time  for  the 
Nation  and  the  Democratic  Party. 
Within  a  year  we  lost  another  great  pub- 
lic servant  who,  by  ordinary  e.xpecta- 
tions  still  had  long  to  live  and  much  to 
give.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  .>hall  miss  Clair  as 
a  friend  and  mourn  him  as  an  effective 
legislator  for  the  State  he  luved.  Califor- 
nia I  join  with  my  colleagues  in  ex- 
tending sympathy  to  his  wife,  son.  and 
to  others  of  his  immediate  family. 

Mr.  EVTNS.  Mr,  Speaker,  a  cherished 
friend  and  a  distinguished  former  col- 
league has  departed  from  our  midst  with 
the  passing  of  Senator  Cl.^ir  Engle.  of 
California. 

He  personified  the  best  qualities  of  his 
great  State  of  California 

He  was  an  able  legislator,  and  won  the 
admiration  of  his  colleagues  and  friends 
during  his  years  of  service  in  the  House. 
He  inspired  continiiing  pride  and  re- 
spect among  his  foimer  colleagues  m  the 
House  as  we  obsened  his  achievements 
and  his  progress  as  a  di-^tmguished  Mem- 
ber of  the  Senate. 

I  knew  Clair  Enqle  as  an  estt>emtxi  col- 
league, a  delightful  companion,  a  faith- 
ful and  considerate  friend,  and  a  truly 
gallant  gentleman. 

We  became  friends  in  the  80th  Con- 
c;ress  when  I  was  a  freshman  Congress- 
man and  Cl.mr  E.ncle  wa.s  a  veteran  of 
4  vears  service  In  iti:^  b(xlv  One  nf  the 
out.standing  youn'^^er  Members  of  the 
House,  he  was  chosf^i  a.ssistant  Demo- 
cratic whip  in  that  Corii-'ress.  He  con- 
tinued to  serve  in  this  re.sponsible  post 
through  the  84th  Congress. 

Cl.air  Encle's  exceptional  gift*  of 
character,  mind,  and  ability  brought  him 
steadily  increasing  recognition.  He  was 
a  progressive  in  the  fEimous  tradition  of 
his  expansive  American  West  As  a  key 
member  and  eventually  chairman  of  the 
Hou.se  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs,  he  was  the  right  man  in  the  right 
place.  With  his  election  Ui  the  Senate 
in  19.58,  he  continu*'d  h:s  vigorous  and  re- 
sou-ceful  fight  for  rfclamation  and  con- 
servation and  for  other  progressive  and 
humanitarian  causes 

His  record  of  dedicat<^>d  service  to  his 
district,  his  State,  and  the  Nation  assures 
that  he  will  long  be  remembered  as  a 
great  .American  who  -lave  his  best  in  the 
service  of  his  country. 

We  are  all  saddened  at  his  death,  and 
we  shall  miss  him  greatly  My  wife  and 
I  join  in  expressing  our  sorrow  and  deep- 
est sympathy  to  his  lovelv  wife  and  other 
members  of  his  family  m  their  lass  and 
bereavement. 

Mr.  McMillan  Mr  Speaker.  I  had 
the  privilege  and  pleasure  uf  serving  in 
the  House  for  a  number  of  years  with  the 
late  Senator  Clair  Engle  and  shall  for- 


ever miss  his  friendship  and  leadership. 
I  served  on  a  number  of  conference  and 
committees  with  the  late  Senator  Engle 
while  he  w.as  .serving  as  a  Mt  mber  of  the 
House  of  Representative.^  and  he  was  a 
credit  to  the  State  of  California  and  the 
United  States  He  could  always  readily 
see  both  sides  of  every  problem  confront- 
ing the  Congress  and  the  Nation.  I  do 
not  know  any  Member  of  Congress  that 
could  not  admire  the  late  Senator  Engle. 

It  is  rather  difficult  to  understand  why 
he  would  be  taken  away  from  us  at  a  lime 
when  he  was  ready  to  render  wonderful 
service  to  his  fellowman  and  to  liis  Gov- 
ernment. It  is  easier  to  understand  why 
a  person  in  their  old  age  is  taken  away 
from  us  even  though  it  seems  impossible 
that  his  place  in  life  could  be  filled  by 
another  person;  however,  when  a  young 
man  such  as  the  late  Senator  Engle  is 
taken  away  from  us  in  the  prime  of  his 
life  it  makes  us  think 

Mrs  McMillan  joins  me  in  expressing 
our  deepest  sympathy  to  the  late  Senator 
Encle's  wonderful  wife  Mrs.  Engle  has 
had  a  heavy  load  to  can-y  for  a  number 
of  years  and  our  hearts  !.:o  out  to  her  dur- 
ing her  hours  of  bereavement, 


GENERAL  LEAVE  TO  EXTEND 

Mr.  SHEPPARD.  Mr  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  3  legislative  days  m  which  to 
extend  their  remarks  in  the  Record  on 
the  late  Honorable  Clair  Engle. 

The  SPEAKER  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

There  was  no  objection. 


COMDR    HKRBKIM   LtAKIN  OGIER 

Mr  SIKES  Mr  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous con.^ent  to  address  the  Hou.se  for 
1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks 

Th^'  SPEAKER  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Florida? 

I  lie  re  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  now  that 
we  are  able  to  evaluate  more  positively 
tile  events  of  Tonkin  Gulf,  it  is  increas- 
ingly obvious  that  the  United  States 
gained  significantly  In  world  standing. 
We  must  recognize  the  fact  that  much  of 
this  is  due  to  the  courageous  manner  In 
'Ahich  Comdr.  Herbert  Leakin  Ogier. 
commanding  olTicer  of  the  USS  Mad- 
clox.  reacted  when  attacked.  I  sincerely 
hope  appropriate  recognition  will  be 
given  to  him  by  our  Government  Com- 
mander Ogier  is  the  forthright  olllcer 
who  covered  him.self  with  glory  and  his 
Nation  with  honor  by  a  prompt  and 
vigorous  response  wlien  the  Maddux  was 
attiicked  by  North  Vietnamese  gunboats. 
This  was  not  a  case  of  turning  the  other 
cheek;  or  a  halfhearted  response  This 
was  the  vigorous  and  effective  answer  of 
a  powerful  nation  that  knows  she  Is  In 
the  right.  I  congratulate  him.  I  sin- 
cerely hope  that  my  Government  will 
properly  honor  him  .so  that  the  world 
may  know  we  appreciate  fighting  men 
who  fight. 


INDEPENDENT  OFFICES  APPRgprj. 
ATION  BILL,  1965 

Mr  THOMAS  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  take  from  the 
Speaker's  table  the  bill  >  H.R.  Il296i 
making  appropriations  for  sundiy  inde- 
{x^ndent  executive  bureaus,  boards,  com- 
missions, corporations,  agencies,  and  of- 
fices, for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30 
196.5,  and  for  other  puiposes.  with 
amendments  of  the  Senate  thereto,  dis- 
agree to  the  amendments  of  the  Senate 
and  agree  to  the  conference  asked  by 
the  Senate. 

The  SPEAKEIi.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas ^ 

Tlie  Chair  hears  none  and  appoints 
tile  following  conferees:  Messrs.  Thomas, 
EviNS.  Mahon,  Ostektag,  and  Jonas. 


PUBLIC  ACCOMMODATIONS  PROVI- 
SIONS VIS-A-VIS  BARBERSHOPS 
AND  BEAUTY  PARLORS 

Mrs.  GRIFFITHS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  insert  in  the  Rec- 
ord at  this  point  a  letter  addressed  to 
the  Speaker 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentlewoman  from 
MichiLian'.^ 

There  was  no  objection. 

.^rcusT  6,   1964. 
Thie  Hononible  .Tohn  W    Mi  ("ormack. 
The  Speaker  of  the  House  c  Krpf.sentaUi-es 

Dear  Mr  Speaker:  It  has  been  bnmght 
to  our  ;itTeiuioii  by  a  number  ol  diUKres.'.- 
mon  that  letters  and  advertt.-^ements  are  be- 
ing circulated  among  operators  of  barber- 
shops and  beauty  parlors  Indicating  that  the 
recently  en.icted  Civil  Rights  Act  of  l'.»64  will 
require  such  estiibllshnieiits  to  serve  Negroes. 
Thl.s  suggestion,  ol  course,  l.s  completely 
without  foundation.  Neither  barbershops 
nor  beauty  parlors  are  covered  by  tlie  public 
iiccommotiatlons  provisions  of  the  new  law 
except  m  those  particular  and  limited  In- 
stances where  the  barbershop  i<r  beauty  par- 
lor l.s  located  In  a  hotel  or  other  covered 
estiibllshment  in  order  to  serve  patrons  of  the 
hotel  or  other  establishment  This  coverage, 
which  would  extend  only  to  a  small  minority 
of  barbershops  and  beauty  parlors,  is  not 
based  on  any  attempt  to  cover  barbershops 
or  beauty  parlors,  as  such,  but  on  tlie  logica! 
premise  that  all  the  scrvlce.s  of  a  covered 
facility,  such  as  a  hotel,  should  be  available 
to  the  patrons  of  the  hotel  without  discrimi- 
nation 

I  hope  this  Information  will  be  helpful  to 
you  In  dispelling  the  misconceptions  which 
have  been  circulated  concerning  coverage  of 
the  !iew  l<iw 

Sincerely, 

Nrhola.s  deB    Kat/enbach, 

Drputij  Attorney  General. 


REAPPOR'TIONMENT     AND    ITIE 
CENSUS 

Mr  FRIEDEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Maryland'^ 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr  FRIEHJKL.  Mr  Speaker.  I  want  to 
call  the  attention  of  my  colleagues  to  a 
bill   I   dropped   in   the   hopper  today  to 


l96Jf 

authorize  that  a  census  of  population  be 
taken  next  year,  1965. 

As  you  all  know,  the  Supreme  Court 
has  rendered  a  number  of  decisions  in 
recent  months  directing  that  the  House 
of  Representatives  must  be  reapportioned 
on  the  basis  of  population  alone.  The 
court  has  also  ruled  that  State  legisla- 
tures must  be  reapportioned  on  the  basis 
of  [X)pulation  alone. 

I  Lhmk  It  is  apparent  to  many  of  my 
colleagues  that  the  population  in  many 
of  our  cities  has  risen  sharply  since  the 
last  census  was  taken  in  1960.  How  can 
we  possibly  be  expected  to  redraw  dis- 
trict lines  solely  on  the  basis  of  popula- 
tion if  \\e  are  forced  to  use  figures  5 
vears  old?  If  we  are  to  redraw  district 
lines,  in  compliance  with  the  Supreme 
Court's  dec.sions,  with  any  degree  of  ac- 
curacv  we  must  have  more  up-to-date  in- 
formation on  the  actual  population  in 
each  area  of  the  country,  by  State,  coun- 
ty, and  political  subdivision.  Unless  such 
information  is  brought  up  to  date,  it  will 
be  a  waste  of  time  to  redraw  district  lines 
before  1970  because  I  am  sure  we  will 
find  at  that  time  that  the  districts  are 
not  equal  m  txjpulation  because  we  used 
obsolete  fitiures  in  redistricting. 

Our  State  legislatures  will  be  consid- 
ennu  the  problem  of  redistricting  next 
year  and  the  Court  has  ruled  that  new 
district  lines,  based  on  population  alone, 
must  be  drawn  before  the  1966  elections. 

Therefore.  I  urge  the  support  of  all  my 
colleagues  to  have  my  bill  enacted  into 
law  before  this  Congress  adjourns.  With 
the  fiuures  obtained  in  a  1965  census,  we 
will  be  able  to  tackle  the  problem  of 
redistricting  in  the  knowledge  that  the 
new  lines  we  draw  will  be  reasonably 
accurate. 

ADVANCE    NOTICE    OF    ATTACK   ON 

NORTH        VIETNAM        PT        BOAT 

B.ASES 

Mr.  FOREMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  tiie  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas" 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr  FOREMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  since 
my  expression  of  concern  last  Friday  be- 
fore tins  Congress  over  the  administra- 
tions irresponsible  action  in  giving  ad- 
vance notice  to  the  world,  including  the 
Communists,  of  our  planned  attack  upon 
their  North  Vietnam  PT  boat  bases,  we 
have  had  confirmation  from  both  the 
Pentagon  and  the  White  House  that  the 
facts  and  timing  I  pointed  out  surround- 
ing this  matter  are  correct. 

Further,  it  is  my  understanding  that, 
last  uv.iht.  Rear  Adm.  Robert  B.  Moore. 
commander  of  the  task  force  that  led 
the  raids,  informed  United  Press  Inter- 
national that  our  planes  had  not  been 
detected  by  the  enemy  radar  at  the  time 
of  the  President's  prime  television  per- 
formance. This  information  further 
points  up  the  very  serious  international 
irresponsibility  of  .such  an  ill-advised  tel- 
evision production  by  this  administra- 
tion. 
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Our  initial  attack  upon  the  enemy  was 
made  Wednesday  at  1:15  a.m.,  e.d.t..  99 
minutes  after  the  President  had  told  the 
world  of  the  pending  attack.  Never  be- 
fore, in  recent  history,  has  there  been 
demonstrated  such  high-level  interna- 
tional military  irresponsibility. 

The  Pentagon  and  the  President's 
awkward  attempts  to  cover  up  this 
grandstanding  political  play  only  goes  to 
prove  how  irresix)nsible  the  announce- 
ment was. 

A  doughboy  soldier  notifying  the  en- 
emy 90  minutes  in  advance  of  a  raid 
would  be  tried  for  treason,  and  he  could 
expect  grave  and  serious  consequences, 
but  this  action  is  supposed  to  be  re- 
warded in  November  at  the  polls. 

In  response  to  questioning  by  reporters 
after  this  was  brought  to  light,  the  Pen- 
tagon and  White  House  advised  that  we 
gave  early  notice  so  that  "Hanoi  would 
know  it  was  a  limited  response,  only." 
and  further  so  that  Americans  could  be 
advised  of  the  action  by  Washington 
rather  than  by  Hanoi.  By  this  deplor- 
able and  unexcusable  action,  the  ad- 
ministration is  saying  to  the  mothers  and 
wives  of  American  fighting  men.  "We 
are  sending  your  sons  and  husbands  to 
fight  for  their  country,  but  we  want  to 
give  the  enemy  every  advantage,  so  we'll 
advise  them  to  have  their  guns  ready  to 
shoot  your  boys  when  they  arrive." 


established  beyond  any  question  by  the 
fact  that  the  enemy  did  not  respond  and 
that  their  PT-type  boats  were  sitting 
ducks  for  attack  for  our  aircraft, 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  question  before  the 
President  of  the  United  States  was 
whether  the  American  people  should  be 
advised  of  American  action  in  retaliation 
to  enemy  action  by  the  President  of  the 
United  States  speaking  from  Washington 
or  whether  they  should  have  been  advised 
from  Hanoi  or  Peiping. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  President  acted  re- 
sponsibly as  the  President  should  in  per- 
forming his  duties  in  the  area  of  great 
decisions  and  in  informing  the  American 
people  of  action  taoken  on  their  behalf. 


COMMITTEE  ON  AGRICULTURE 

Mr.  POAGE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture  may  have  until  midnight  to- 
night to  file  a  report  on  H.R.  12298. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 
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THE  PRESIDENT'S   STATEMENT  ON 
OUR  NORTH  VIETNAM  ATTACK 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks. 

The    SPEAKER.     Is    there    objection 
■to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  state- 
ment of  the  gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr. 
Foreman]  who  has  just  addressed  the 
House  involves  a  very  serious  charge 
against  the  great  Chief  Executive  of  this 
country.  No  President  of  the  United 
States  for  political  gain  would  ever  do 
anything  or  in  all  the  history  of  this 
country  has  ever  done  anything  that 
would  jeopardize  the  lives  of  our  troops. 
The  statement  that  this  was  done  for 
that  purpose  is  simply  untrue. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  truth  is — and  I  have 
checked  this  matter  out^-that  the  Amer- 
ican planes  had  already  been  picked  up 
on  radar  before  the  President  made  his 
report  to  the  American  people. 

The  President  knew  that  the  enemies' 
radar  screens  had  already  alerted  them 
to  the  approach  of  American  planes. 

He  knew  that  the  enemy  was  unable 
to  respond  and  the  proof  of  this  has  been 


THE  VIETNAM  SITUATION  AND  OUR 
RETALIATION 

Mr.  HALLECK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Indiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HALLECK.  Mr.  Speaker,  of 
course  I  do  not  claim  to  know  when  the 
enemy  radar  picked  up  the  approach 
of  our  planes  on  this  very  important 
mission  to  which  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  has  referred  and  to  which  the 
gentleman  from  Oklahoma  [Mr.  Albert] 
has  referred. 

I  recall  reading  in  the  papers  some- 
thing to  the  effect  that  some  of  the 
people  who  were  over  there  indicated 
they  had  been  picked  up  on  the  radar. 
But  I  want  to  make  this  contribution, 
for  whatever  it  is  worth. 

Last  Tuesday  afternoon,  I  received  a 
call  to  come  to  the  White  House  at  6:45 
p.m.  Of  course,  I  indicated  I  would  re- 
spond, having  had  some  intimation  as  to 
what  the  meeting  might  be  about. 

During  the  day  there  had  been  infor- 
mation that  serious  attacks  had  been 
made  on  our  vessel,  the  destroyer 
Maddox  and  on  our  flag. 

Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  and  I  am  sure 
enough  has  been  written  and  said  that 
this  is  no  disclosure  of  something  that 
is  confidential— my  colleagues  who  go 
down  there  from  time  to  time  along  with 
the  rest  of  us,  recognize  that  as  far  as  I 
am  concerned  my  lips  are  sealed  as  far 
as  divulging  the  conversations  at  these 
meetings.  And  I  am  sure  everyone  who 
was  there  will  corroborate  my  statement 
in  this  regard:  That  we  were  cautioned 
before  the  meeting  even  got  underway 
that  what  we  were  about  to  hear  was  a 
sort  of  thing  which  should  not  be  leaked 
in  any  fashion  because  it  could  serve  as 
advance  warning  to  the  enemy.  As  I 
said,  that  admonition  was  given  to  us 
as  we  opened  the  meeting  and  as  we 
closed  the  meeting. 

As  I  remember  it— and  I  have  checked 
with  some  others  who  were  there— we 
were  told  that  nothing  should  be  said 
about  this  proposed  retaliatory  move  and 
no  one,  not  even  the  President,  would  say 
anything  about  it  until  our  planes  were 
over  the  targets.    Only  then,  it  was  said, 
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would  the  President  explain  thp  matter 
to  the  people  over  television  and  radio 

Now,  Mr.  Speafter,  it  seemed  to  me 
highly  in  order  that  there  be  no  ques- 
tion about  my  sa^'ins  anything  m  ad- 
vance of  the  attack,  and  I  hid  out  for  a 
couple  of  hours  and  d;d  nor  even  an-Twer 
the  telephone  when  I  finally  s^ot  home. 
Mr.  Speaker,  as  %o  iht^  right  and  wrong 
of  this  whole  thing  I  do  not  know,  but 
I  am  certain  that  we  were  all  cautioned 
to  an  absolute  silence  and  confidence 
that  was  implicit  in  tiiat  .sort  of  a  meet- 
ing, because  we  did  not  want  anything 
to  get  out  until  the  planes  were  over  the 
targets. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  think  it  is  only  fair  to 
say  now  that  the  Ras.sian.s  could  inter- 
cept— that  anyone  could  intercept — 
statements  made  publicly  .some  hour  and 
a  half  before  the  planes  were  actually 
over  the  targets. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  read  the  explanation 
of  the  Secretary  of  Uefen.-e  I  have 
.Teard  the  other  things  that  have  been 
iaid — and  as  I  sa>-  except  as  I  know 
«hat  the  facts  were  tn  connection  with 
my  participation — — 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
trentleman  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  HALLECK.  Yes.  I  vield. 
Mr.  ALBERT.  What  the  gentleman 
says  regarding  the  meeting  is  true  I 
was  present  at  the  meeting  and  I  did 
exactly  what  the  gentleman  from  In- 
diana did.  I  did  not  talk  to  members 
of  the  news  media  or  anyone  else  for 
that  matter  until  the  next  morning 

But,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  it  should  be 
said  that  the  reason  why  we  were  ad- 
monished was  that  the  matter  of  dis- 
closure was  a  decision  for  the  military 
and  the  Executive  and  not  for  us  who 
were  not  in  command  of  the  situation 

I  think  that  is  a  fair  statement  of  the 
situation.  I  think  it  was  understood 
that  the  President  wiiuld  makt^  a  state- 
ment when  he  who  had  the  means  of 
having  available  the  facts  determined 
that  the  disclosure  should  be  made 

Mr.  HALLECK.  I  accept  that  e.xcept 
I  must  insist  upon  my  original  statement 
that  the  words  that  were  used  were  "this 
would  be  made  public  when  the  planes 
were  over  the  target.?  " 


DECLINE  IN  CIVILIAN  LABOR  FORCE 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  s'entlfman  from 
MLssouri? 

There  was  no  objection 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  just 
requested  a  special  order  for  .30  minutes 
for  today  in  order  to  di.scuss  the  very 
unportant  economic  statistic  that  was  re- 
cently issued  by  the  Department  of  La- 
bor, but  very  much  hidden  in  its  press 
relea.-e  and  certainly  net  reported  by  the 
press  and  news  media  to  any  great  ex- 
tent 

The  decline  in  the  civilian  labor  force 
from  June  to  July  by  400.000  people  is  a 
very  serious  problem  .suctresting.  if  un- 
explained, economic  stagnation. 


I  am  going  to  discuss  this  under  special 
order  totlay  because  it  requires  consid- 
erable explanation.  The  4  9  percent  fig- 
ure of  unrmploymmt  proclaimed  by  the 
Department  of  Labor  could  only  come 
about  in  the  context  of  a  decline  in  the 
civilian  labor  force.  I  think  it  is  time 
that  the  political  app<>int*-es  in  the  De- 
partment of  Labor  quit  juggling  the  fig- 
ures and  quit  trying  to  draw  erroneous 
conclusions  from  important  economic 
statistics. 

I  hope  all  Members  who  are  interested 
in  the  problems  of  unemployment  will 
bf  present. 

I  have  already  issued  a  pre.ss  release 
on  the  remarks  I  am  going  to  make  under 
special  order 


THE  VIETNAM  SITUATION  AND  OUR 
HK-IALJATION 

Mr.  HOSMKF.  Mr  Speaker,  I  ask 
unammuu.-)  con.sent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER  Is  th.rre  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  -entleman  from 
California'' 

There  was  no  objection 

Mr  HOSML'H  Mr  Speaker,  the 
really  bothersome  point  in  this  matter 
relative  to  the  announcement  of  the 
President  99  minutes  prior  to  the  tx-cur- 
rence  of  the  reprisal  acainst  the  North 
Vietnamese  and  the  followup  statement 
that  the  American  airplanes  had  been 
picked  up  on  North  Vietnamese  radar 
at  the  tim.e  the  announcement  was  made 
is  that  durinr  this  period  of  1  hour 
and  39  minutes  an  American  jet  air- 
plane with  an  airspeed  of  r>OQ  miles  an 
hour  couid  travel  about  8J.=)  miles  Were 
they  825  miles  away  when  picked  up.  or 
alleged  to  be  picked  up  by  this  North 
Vietnamese  radar?  If  .so  the  North 
Vietnamese  are  equipped  with  radar  of 
very  unique  and  extraordinary  ranpe 
capability 

One  the  other  hand,  if  the  American 
aircraft  were  in  tiic  air  at  closer  ranges 
they  must  have  been  on  varying  courses 
that  would  not  have  disclased  their  in- 
tention to  engage  in  an  attack  some  hour 
and  39  minutes  later,  in  which  event, 
the  President's  words  actually  supplied 
the  initial  information  to  the  North 
Vietnamese  of  their  intention.  I  think 
there  is  serious  need  for  either  the  Presi- 
dent or  the  Secretary  of  Defense  or  pref- 
erably both  to  come  forth  with  a 
-straigh.tforward  explanation  for  this 
glanntr  imle  m  the  explanations  they 
havr  made  so  far 


AUTHORIZING  POSTMASTER  GEN- 
ERAL TO  ENTER  INTO  LEASES  OF 
REAL  PROPERTY' 

Mr  MURRAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  con>tnt  to  take  from  the 
Speakers  table  the  bill  'HR.  96.t3  >  to 
extend  the  authority  of  the  Postmaster 
General  to  enter  into  leases  of  real  prop- 
erty for  periods  not  exceeding  30  years, 
and  for  other  purposes,  with  a  Senate 
amendment  thereto,  and  concur  m  the 
Senate  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 


The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  amend- 
ment, as  follows: 

Page  1.  strike  out  lines  6  and  7.  ;ind  in- 
sert 

"Agreements  may  not  be  entered  into 
under  sections  2104  and  2105  of  this  title 
after  .July  22.  1964.  and  under  section  2103 
after  December  31.  19e)6  " 

The  SPEAKER  Ls  there  objection  to 
th.-  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Tenne.ssee? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Senate  amendment  was  concurred 
in. 

A  motion  to  it  consider  was  laid  on  the 
table 

Mr.  MURRAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  coiLsent  to  extend  my  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  tlu-  gentleman  from 
Tennessee? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MURRAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Post 
Oflice  I>'partment  Property  Act  of  1954, 
approved  July  22.  1954,  granted  the  Post- 
master General  authority,  during  a  10- 
year  period,  for  entering  into  30-year 
leases  for  postal  buildings,  where  sucfi 
leases  are  in  the  public  interest,  and  for 
acquisition  of  land  by  condemnation 
proceedings.  That  authority  expired  on 
July  22.  1964. 

H  R.  9653.  as  passed  unanimously  by 
the  Hou.se.  would  continue  the  same 
authority  on  a  permanent  basis.  Con- 
tinuance of  such  authority  is  vital  to  the 
Post  Office  Department's  space  acquisi- 
tion program.  The  Senate  amended 
H  R.  9653  so  as  to  continue  the  author- 
ity only  until  December  31,  1966.  in  order 
to  provide  the  Post  Ot!ice  and  Civil 
Service  Committees  time  to  thoroughly 
review  the  leasing  program  before  a  final 
decision  is  reached  on  making  it  per- 
manent. 


MILITARY  CONSTRUCTION   APPRO- 
PRIATION   BILL.    1965 

Mr  SHEPPARD  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  take  from  the 
Speaker's  table  the  bill  'HR.  11369) 
making  approi)nations  for  military  con- 
struction for  the  Department  of  Defense 
for  the  fiscal  year  endini:  June  30.  1965. 
and  for  other  purpo.--es.  with  Senate 
amendments  thereto,  disanree  to  the 
Senate  amendments,  and  amee  to  the 
conference  asked  by  the  Senate 

The  SPEAKER  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia'^ 

Mr.  RIVERS  of  South  Carolina.  Rc- 
.-.erving  the  ni;ht  to  object.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  hope  the  House  conferees  will  boar  in 
mind  that  last  year  the  other  body  re- 
duced the  military  housing  to  a  critical 
degree  I  am  sure  that  our  conferees 
this  year  will  bear  m  mind  that  housing 
of  the  military  is  critically  short  at  this 
time,  and.  when  they  meet  they  will  re- 
mind our  collea'uies  in  the  ':ther  body  of 
this  fact  of  life 

The  SPEAKER  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia? 
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The  Chair  hears  none,  and  appoints 

the  f  .I'l  iwiii'z   conferees:   Messrs.  _Shep- 

P.HRP.    SiKKS, 
BERG. 


Mahon.  Jonas,  and  Ceder- 


FKUIT-FLAVOR  CONCENTRATES 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  con.sent  to  take  from  the 
Sreakeis  table  the  bill  'H.R.  4649)  to 
^end  th.e  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1954  to  outh^rize  the  use  of  certain  vola- 
tile fruit -flavor  concentrates  in  the  cel- 
lar treatment  of  wine,  with  Senate 
amendments  thereto,  disagree  to  the 
Seriate  amenHmeiits.  and  request  a  con- 
ference with  the  Senate. 

The  SPEAKER  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ar- 
kansas'.' 

The  Chau-  hears  none,  and  appoints 
the  follow iv;  conferees:  Messrs.  Mills, 
King  of  Cnlifovnia.  Boggs,  Byrnes  of 
Wiscons.n,  and  Curtis. 


INTERNATIONAL  COFFEE 
AGREEMENT 

Mr  MILLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unaivmous  consent  to  take  from  the 
Speaker's  table  the  bill  (H.R.  8864)  to 
carry  out  the  obligations  of  the  United 
States  under  the  International  Coffee 
.'^fzreement.  1962.  signed  at  New  York  on 
September  28.  1962.  and  for  other  pur- 
po.ses.  with  Senate  amendments  thereto. 
disa:.'ree  to  the  Senate  amendments,  and 
request  a  conference  with  the  Senate. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ar- 
kar-.sas'.'' 

The  Chair  hears  none,  and  appoints 
the  following;  conferees:  Messrs.  Mills, 
King  of  California.  BocGS,  Byrnes  of 
Wisconsin,  and  Curtis. 


AMENDING  INTERNAL  REVENUE 
CODE  OF  1954 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  take  from  the 
Spfaker's  table  the  bill  tH.R.  8000)  to 
amend  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
19.14  to  impose  a  tax  on  acquisitions  of 
foreign  securities  in  order,  to 
costs  of  longer  term  financing 
Unit(>d  States  and  in  markets 
and  for  other  purposes,  with 
Senate  amendments  thereto,  disagree  to 
the  Senate  amendments  and  agree  to  the 
confeicnee  requested  by  the  Senate. 

Tho  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

Tlie  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Arkansas? 

The  Chair  hears  none,  and  appoints 
the  following  conferees:  Messrs.  Mills, 
KivG  of  California,  Boggs.  Byrnes  of 
W..sconsin.  and  Curtis. 


certaii 
equa!i/( 
in   the 
abroad. 


AMENDING    SECTION    341     OF    THE 
INTERNAL  REVENUE  CODE  OF  1954 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  take  from  the 
Speaker's  table  the  bill  <H.R.  7301)  to 
amend  section  341  of  the  Internal  Code 
of  1954.  together  with  amendments  of 


the  Senate  thereto,  and  concur  in  the 
Senate  amendments 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  amend- 
ments, as  follows: 

Page  3.  line  9.  after  •'tlonl."  Insert  "This 
paragraph  shall  apply  onlv  If  the  trans- 
feree— ". 

Page  3.  strike  out  line  10. 

Page  4,  line  2,  after  "interest)'  insert  ", 
and  unrealized  receivables  or  fees  (  as  defined 
In  subsection  (b  n  4 )  ) .". 

Page  6.  line  15.  after  "by"  insert  "the  first 
section  of". 

Page  6,  after  line  17.  insert: 

"Sec.  3.  (a)  Section  543(a)  (2i  of  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Code  of  1954  (relating  to 
rents)  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  folloving  iiew  sentence:  'For  pur- 
poses of  applying  tins  paragraph,  royalties 
received  for  the  use  of,  or  for  the  privilege  of 
using,  a  patent,  invention,  model,  or  design 
(whether  or  not  patented),  secret  formula 
or  process,  or  any  other  similar  property 
right  shall  be  treated  as  rent,  if  such  prop- 
erty right  is  also  used  by  the  corporation 
receiving  such  royalties  in  the  manufacture 
or  production  of  tangible  personal  property 
held  for  lease  to  customers,  and  if  the 
amount  (computed  without  regard  to  this 
sentence)  constituting  rent  from  such  leases 
to  customers  meets  the  requirements  of  sub- 
paragraph  (A).' 

"(b)  The  amendment  made  by  subsection 
(a)  shall  apply  to  taxable  years  beginning 
after  December  31.  1963." 

Amend  the  title  so  as  to  read:  "An  Act  to 
amend  section  341  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  1954,  relating  to  collapsible  corpora- 
tions, and  to  amend  section  543ia)(2)  of 
such  Code,  relating  to  tlie  inclusion  of  rents 
in  personal  holding   company  income." 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Arkansas? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  what  is  this  bill 
about? 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.    I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  MILLS.  My  friend,  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa,  ■will  recall  that  the  bill,  H.R. 
7301,  introduced  by  our  colleague,  the 
gentleman  from  California  IMr,  Utt], 
passed  the  House  by  unanimous  consent 
some  weeks  ago.  Some  of  the  amend- 
ments added  by  the  Senate  are  technical 
and  perfecting  of  the  subject  matter  con- 
tained in  the  gentleman  from  Califor- 
nia's [Mr.  UttI  bill  deaUng  with  col- 
lapsible corporations. 

There  was  one  new  matter  added  to 
the  bill  and  that  had  to  do  with  the  10- 
percent  test  of  existing  law  used  in  de- 
fining rents  treated  as  personal  holding 
income  and  this  amendment  is  desirable, 
in  our  opinion,  in  keeping  with  what  we 
really  intended  in  the  revenue  act  of 
1954. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  withdraw 
my  reservation  of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ar- 
kansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Senate  amendmen's  were  con- 
curred in, 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  pentkm.in  from 
Wisconsin  and  I  may  be  permitted  to  ex- 


tend our  reniarks  in  further  explanation 
of  the  Senate  amendments  in  the  bill. 
H.R.  7301. 

The  SPEAKER.    Without  objection,  it 
is  so  ordered. 

Thert^  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the  form 
in  which  H.R.  7301  passed  the  House  of 
Representatives,  the  bill  would  f.me:v:! 
the  "collapsible  corporation"  provisions 
of  the  tax  laws  so  that  they  will  not 
ai:)ply  to  the  sale  of  stock  in  a  corpora- 
tion which  consents  to  a  special  tax 
treatment  on  any  later  disposition  by  it 
of  its  assets.  As  you  may  recall,  Mr. 
Speaker.  th(^  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means  v.-as  un'.'.nimous  in  recommend- 
in    enactment  of  this  bill. 

The  other  body  has  added  an  amend- 
ment to  the  House-passed  bill  and  also 
made  some  relatively  minor  modifica- 
tions to  the  House  provision  itself.  The 
modifications  are  technical  and  clarify- 
ing in  nature  and  are  in  keeping  with 
the  general  purpose  of  the  bill.  The 
urincipal  modification  makes  it  clear 
that  "unieal'zed  receivables  or  fees"  are 
included  in  the  class  of  "subsection  <*)" 
assets  t>  v.hich  the  new  provision  &p- 
I'lies. 

The  nev:  provision  added  by  the  oth- 
er body  1  elates  to  the  10-percent  test  of 
e?asan"  law  used  in  defining  the  rents 
treated  as  personal  holding  company  in- 
come. The  amendment  provides  that 
royalties  received  for  the  privilege  of  us- 
ing a  patent,  invention,  or  similar  prop- 
erty are  to  te  treated  as  rent  if  the  pat- 
ent, and  so  forth  also  is  used  by  the  cor- 
poration in  the  manufacture  of  personal 
property  v.hich  it  leases  to  customers. 

Treating  royalties  as  rents  in  these 
cases  means  they  will  not  be  treated  as 
other  personal  holding  company  income 
and  therefore  will  not  be  included  in 
determining  whether  other  personal 
holding  company  income  is  more  than 
10  pei-cent  of  the  total  income.  Where 
this  other  personal  holding  company  in- 
come is  more  than  10  percent  of  the 
total,  then  the  rents  are  also  treated  as 
personal  holding  company  income.  The 
amendment  avoids  this  result. 

A?  you  m.ay  recall,  Mr.  Speaker,  in  en- 
acting the  Revenue  Act  of  1964,  the  Con- 
gress modified  the  provisions  of  prior  law 
dealing  with  the  definition  of  rents  in 
denning  personal  holding  company  in- 
come. In  general,  the  purpose  of  such 
modifications  was  to  give  assurance  that 
rental  income  cannot  be  used  to  shelter 
any  appreciable  amount  of  other  passive 
income. 

In  adopting  that  amendment,  the  other 
body  concluded  that  in  enacting  the  Rev- 
enue Act  of  1964  Congress  did  not  intend 
to  treat  corporations  as  personal  holding 
companies  if  they  are  engaged  in  the 
normal  operation  of  a  manufacturing 
enterprise,  utilizing  patents  and  know- 
how  to  manufacture  products  for  lease 
merely  because  they  also  obtain  royalty 
income  from  this  patent,  invention,  or 
similar  property. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  amendment  of  the 
other  body  is  of  limited  application  since 
it  would  only  apply  where  most  of  the 
corporations  income  is  derived  from  the 
manufacture  and  lease  of  property  and 
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where  the  royalties  are  closely  related  to 
that  manufacturing;  and  ieasinu  business 
In  such  circumstances  the  corporation's 
rental  income  should  not  be  classified  as 
pas.sive  income. 

Mr  Speaker,  I  concur  in  the  amend- 
ment since  it  is  in  kt^epiny  with  the  sen- 
eral  purpose  of  the  provisiun  of  the  Rev- 
enue Act  of  1964,  relating  to  personal 
holding  company  fncomt-.  and  I  urgr  the 
adoption  by  the  membership  of  the 
House  of  the  Senaje  amendments  to  H.R. 
7301 


AMENDING     TARH-T     ACT     OV     1930 

WITH       RESPECT       TO       BROOMS 

MADE  OF  BROOM  CORN 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  SpeaktT,  I  ask 
un  inimous  consent  for  the  immediate 
consideration  of  the  bill  HR  5986-  to 
amend  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930  \v;th  re- 
spt^ct  to  the  rate  of  duty  on  bruorns  made 
of  broom  corn,  which  was  unanimously 
reported  favorably  by  the  Cmnmittef  on 
Ways  and  Means,  v-hich  bill  I  did  not 
call  up  because  I  wa.s  notified  of  the  ob- 
jections of  two  Members  of  the  House 
which  objections  have  been  now  with- 
drawn: and  that  t^ie  bill  be  considered 
m  the  House  as  in  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole. 

The  Clerk  read  die  title  of  the  bill. 

Urixiin.-    !tiiil    fru-iif*    r.ifisi^tiTik.'   of    vi'tpt-if 
Niiui'l  tuiri-thtjr  ^qt  ir.t  iiiDuntfl  ur  set  m  ^  1> 
with  or  \*-itli(»it  Haiuilfi 
Broorn.s  wholly  or  in  part  of  hroom  corn: 
Whi«kf>riK)»n-* 

'50  28  V'.iliifl!nijl  oviT  32f  e«ch .... 

7'r*y  29  V^ilUf.l  oviT  Ait  eiich .^,^ 

Other  tifnnni- 

750.30  V  ilu.  I  :  .  t  Dver  y6*  e  ich , 

7>Wi.3I  V.iHjiaov,r  yftf  each 

7.T0.32  Other ,      , _..  . 

7Vr33  Iff.ro.lij.t  *rruNa  

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engro.ssed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  ttentleman  from 
Wisconsin  and  I  may  be  pennitted  to  e.x- 
tend  our  remarks  in  explanation  of  the 
bill  and  that  I  may  in  connection  with 
my  own  remarks  include  the  letter  dated 
August  10  which  I  received  trorn  the  -:en- 
tlenian  from  Wisconsin  Mr  HErs-sand 
the  i,'entleman  from  Minnesota  (Mr. 
Fraser  1. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  it 
is  so  ordered 

There  was  no  ob.iectiDn 

Mr,  MILLS  Mr  Speaker,  as  reported 
by  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means, 
the  purpose  of  H  R  5986  is  to  adjust  the 
rate  of  duty  applicable  to  imports  of  cer- 
ta:::  brooms  made  wholly  or  partly  of 
b:  o  nu  corn. 

Brooms  are  produced  in  the  United 
States  in  numerous  small  shops  through- 
out the  country,  m  institutions  for  the 
blind,  and  in  penal  msMtutions.  as  well 
a.s  111  several  large  manufacturing  con- 
cerns. The  domestic  production  of 
brooms  of  all  types  — uicludini;  household 
and  industrial  broom.>  and  brooms  made 
of  broom  corn,  plastic,  or  other  mate- 
rial-— amounted  to  .$33  million  in  1958, 
$32  million  in  1960,  and  S33  million  in 
1961 

Iiifoimation  suppHed  by  the  US  Tariff 
Commission  relative  to  the  quantity  and 


The  SPEAKER  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Arkansas'' 

There  was  no  objection 

The  Clerk  read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  It  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  para- 
graph 1506  of  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930  (19 
use.  sec.  1001.  par  1506 1  Is  amended  by 
striking  out  '■25  per  centum  ad  valorem;" 
after  'Brooms,  made  of  broom  corn,  stniw, 
wcxxlen  fiber,  or  twigs."  und  Inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  "25  per  centum  ud  valorem,  except 
th.a  if  made  wholly  or  partly  of  brtxjm  ccrn 
the  duty  shall  not  be  less  than  24  cents  each 
m  the  case  of  brooms  (other  than  whisk 
brooms)  and  8  cents  each  In  the  Civse  of 
whisk  brooms.". 

Sec.  2  The  amendment  made  by  the  first 
section  of  this  Act  shall  apply  with  respect 
to  articles  entered,  or  withdrawn  from  ware- 
house, for  consumption  on  or  after  the  30th 
day  after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this 
Act 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment . 

i'lK'f"  1.  Strike  out  line  3  and  all  that  to\- 
;.jws  through  line  10  and  Insert;  "That  sub- 
part A  jf  p;irt  8  of  schedule  7  of  the  Tariff 
Act  of  19.30  I  Tariff  Schedules  of  the  United 
States.  28  PR  part  II.  p  383.  Aug  17,  1963  1 
Is  amended  by  striking  out  Items  750  30  and 
750  31  and  Inserting  In  Ueu  there<jf  the 
following, 

le    itiatiTi:kU 
iH'k  or  hr.iil. 


Sr  ewh 
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-■•.       rl  val 


8r  n«ch 
2^'"r  ad  val. 

2V  each 
TT,  ad  val. 
2Srr  lid  val. 


value  of  brooms  made  only  of  broom 
corn,  straw,  wooden  fiber,  or  twiKs  im- 
ported into  the  United  States  durum  the 
period  1953-62  reveals  that  the  imports 
have  increased  over  this  10-year  period 
in  quantity  from  543,000  to  nearly  3  5 
million,  and  in  value  by  over  650  per- 
cent The  principal  supplying  country 
for  broom  imports  is  Mexico,  and  for  im- 
ports of  w  hiskbrooms,  Hungary 

On  June  30.  1960.  representatives  of 
the  domestic  broom  industry  filed  an 
application  with  the  Tariff  Commi.ssion 
for  an  investigation  of  brooms,  whisk 
brooms,  and  toy  brooms  made  of  broom 
corn,  under  the  provisions  of  section  336 
of  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930.  the  application 
alleKing  that  the  present  rate  of  duty 
on  the  specified  brooms — 25  percent  ad 
valorem — does  not  equalize  the  costs  of 
production  of  the  comparable  products 
made  :n  the  United  States  and  foreign 
countries,  and  the  domestic  industi-y  re- 
quested that  the  rate  of  duty  on  the  im- 
ported products  be  fixed  on  the  basis  of 
American  selling  price 

As  reflected  in  the  report  of  its  find- 
ings submitted  by  the  Commi-ssion  to  the 
President  on  January  17.  1962,  the  Com- 
mission determined  that  the  existintt 
rate  of  duty  of  25  percent  ad  valorem, 
which  is  assessed  on  the  basis  of  the  for- 
eicn  export  value,  does  not  equalize  the 
differences  in  the  cost  of  production,  in- 
cludins  transportation  and  other  delivery 
charges  to  the  principal  markits  in  the 
United  States,  between  domestic  brooms 
made  of  broom  corn  and  thf  like  or 
similar  foreign  articles  produced  In  the 


principal  competing  country,  and  fi;r. 
ther  that  the  differences  In  costs  of  pro- 
duction were  .so  wide  that  they  could  not 
hv  equali/ed  by  increasing  the  present 
rate  of  duty — based  on  foreik;n  export 
value — to  the  maximum  allowable  rate 
of  37 '2  percent,  an  alternative  remedy 
available  under  section  336'a'. 

The  Commission  therefore  concluded 
that  in  order  to  equalize  such  differences 
to  the  fullest  extent  permissible  under 
the  statut-e,  it  was  neces.sarv  that  the 
present  rate  of  duty  be  applied  to  broorn.s 
made  of  brcK)m  corn  on  the  basis  of 
American  selling  price.  Th(>  Pr(\sident, 
however,  did  not  ai:ree  with  the  Tariff 
CommiSvSion  s  conclusion,  and  conse- 
quently the  duty  on  the  subject  brooms 
was  not  changed 

The  pendinu  bill,  which  was  intro- 
duced by  our  collea^^ue  on  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  MearLs.  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois,  the  Honorable  H.aroli)  R  Col- 
lier, would  amend  the  tariff  schedules 
of  the  United  Statrs  to  make  brwjms 
made  wholly  or  m  part  of  broom  corn 
and  valued  at  not  owr  96  cents  each 
dutiable  at  24  cents  each  in  the  case  of 
brooms  other  than  whiskbrooms.  The 
duty  on  whiskbrooms  made  wholly  or 
in  part  of  broom  corn  and  valued  at  not 
over  32  cent.s  each  would  be  8  cent.s  each. 
Other  made  wholly  or  m  part  of  broom 
corn  would  continue  to  be  dutiable  at 
25  percent  ad  \alorem 

The  Committee  on  Ways  and  Meani 
is  convinced  that,  while  tiie  duties  pro- 
vided under  this  bill  would  still  fall  short 
of  equalizing'  the  cosUs  of  production 
between  impoi'ted  and  domestically  man- 
ufactured brooms,  these  rates  would  be 
of  substantial  benefit  to  the  domestic 
industry  Tlie  commit t^M'  is  of  the  opin- 
ion that  this  adjustment  m  duty  is  fully 
justified  by  the  findm-s  of  the  Tariff 
Commission  in  its  formal  invest icatlon, 
and  IS  unanimous  in  recommendin-'  en- 
actment of  the  bill 

No  trade  agreement  concession  on 
brooms  made  of  broom  corn  is  presently 
m  force  Accordmuly,  enactment  of  this 
legislation  will  not  conflict  with  inter- 
national obligation.s  of  the  I'nited  States 
Mr.  Speaker,  the  letter  to  which  I  re- 
ferred IS  a.~>  follows; 

Congress  of  the  United  States, 

HofSE  OF  Representatives, 
Washington.  DC  .  August  10.  1964 
Hon.  Wilbur  D.  Mills, 

Chairman,  Cummittee  on  Ways  arid  Means, 
Longuorth  House  Office  Building, 
Washington.  DC. 

DE,^R  Mr  CHAiRM,fN  When  H  R  .=)986.  pro- 
viding tariff  incrciusp.s  for  brooms  made  out 
of  broom  corn,  appeared  on  the  Unanimous 
Consent  Calendar  of  August  4,  1964.  we  In- 
dicated our  objection  to  the  bill  for  the 
following  reasons. 

1  Despite  the  absence  of  evidence  that 
tlie  domestic  broom  Industry  is  being  In- 
jured by  imports,  the  bill  would  quintuple 
tariff?!  from  a  25-percent  ad  valorum  rate 
to  the  equivalent  of  about  125  percent  ad 
vnlorum 

2  Institutions  for  the  blind  are  among  the 
small  domestic  broom  manufacturers  sup- 
porting the  bill  and  deserving.  In  our  opin- 
ion, of  special  con.sideratlon  However,  since 
Imports  constitute  only  1  to  2  percent  cf 
domestic  output  It  Is  doubtful  that  shutting 
otf    imports   would   prove   very   helpful 

3  The  proposed  duty  Increase  would  ap- 
ply mainly  to  brooms  made  and  exported  by 
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ft  poor  village  in  Mexico.  While  we  have  no 
trade  agreement  with  Mexico,  it  seems  de- 
ijje  to  a\c)id  abrupt  tariff  action  under 
the  circumstances  of  this  case, 

4  In  view  of  our  stake  in  getting  sub- 
stantial worldwide  tariff  reductions  in  the 
nre.-ent  (■"i.'KTT  round,  we  should  avoid  unl- 
liitiT.iI  t.iri!!  Increases,  particularly  those  re- 
sulting m  \cry  lilgh  duty  rates. 

Had  we  in't  objected  to  H  R.  5986,  we 
could  not  have  bnuipht  to  the  attention 
of  the  House,  our  reservations  regarding  the 
merits  of  the  bill  However,  we  would  now 
not    oppose    further    consideration    of    H.R. 

5986 

Sincerely. 

D'NALD  M    Fraser, 
HiNRY  S.  Reuss, 
Members  of  CoTigress. 

Mr  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Col- 
lier 1  may  be  permitted  to  extend  his 
remark-s  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER,  Without  objection, 
it  IS  so  ordered. 

There  was   no  objection. 


SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  LIBRARY  AND 
MEMORIALS.  COMMITTEE  ON 
HOUSE  ADMINISTRATION 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Library  and  Memorials  of  the 
Committee  on  House  Administration 
may  sit  while  the  House  is  in  session  to- 
day during  general  debate. 

■The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Okla- 
homa? 

Mr.  GROSS  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving 
the  n^ht  to  object.  I  wonder  how  this 
session  of  the  Congress  will  ever  be 
brout;ht  to  an  end,  if  committees  con- 
tinue to  meet  In  the  afternoon  for  the 
purpose  of  bringing  forth  new  legislation? 
How  is  this  session  of  the  Congress  ever 
expected  to  end? 

Mr  ALBERT.  In  response  to  the 
kientleman.  this  request  is  made  at  the 
request  of  the  gentleman  from  Missouri 
1  Mr.  Jones  1 .  I  would  say  if  the  commit- 
tees can  meet  and  finish  their  business, 
we  mittht  t^et  to  the  end  of  this  session 
more   expeditiously. 

Mr  GROSS.  I  do  not  want  to  object 
and  I  have  no  present  Intention  of  ob- 
jecting, but  I  will  say  that  the  faucet  will 
have  to  be  turned  off  on  new  legislation 
if  this  Congress  is  going  to  adjourn  In 
the  next  2  weeks  or  even  next  month. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  withdraw  my  reserva- 
tion of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Okla- 
homa'.' 

There  was  no  objection. 


SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  PRINTING  OF 
THE  COMMITTEE  ON  HOUSE 
ADMINISTRATION 

Mr.  ALBERT,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Subcommit- 
tet  on  Printing  of  the  Committee  on 
House  Administration  may  be  permitted 
to  sit  during  general  debate  today. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Okla- 
homa? 

There  was  no  objection. 


ADDITION  TO  PROGRAM 
Mr.    ALBERT.     Mr.    Speaker,    I 


an- 


nounce an  addition  to  the  program  for 
this  week. 

The  gentleman  from  North  Carolina 
[Mr.  Bonner  1  has  advised  that  at  some 
time  after  today,  during  this  week,  he 
will  call  up,  under  unanimous-consent 
requests,  the  bills  <S.  2701 1 ,  engineer 
study  on  a  canal  connecting  the  Atlantic 
and  Pacific  Oceans,  and  iS.  927  >  to  re- 
move limitations  on  war  risk  insurance. 


NON-SERVICE-CONNECTED 
PENSIONS 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas,  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  move  to  suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the 
bill  (H.R.  1927)  to  amend  title  38.  United 
States  Code,  so  as  to  revise  the  rates  of 
disability  and  death  pension  authorized 
by  the  Veterans'  Pension  Act  of  1959,  and 
for  other  purposes,  as  amended. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  section 
503,  title  38,  United  States  Code,  is  amended 
by  (a)  inserting  "10  per  centum  of  the 
amount  of"  immediately  before  "payments" 
in  paragraph  (6)  and  striking  out  "equal 
to  hiB  contributions  thereto":  and  lb)  add- 
ing after  paragraph  (8)  five  paragraphs  as 
follows: 

"(9)  amounts  equal  to  amounts  paid  by  a 
veteran  for  the  last  illness  and  burial  of  his 
deceased  spouse  or  child; 

"(10)  profit  realized  from  the  dispyosltion 
of  real  or  personal  property  other  than  in 
the  course  of  a  business; 

"(11)  payments  received  for  discharge  of 
jury  duty  or  obligatory  civic  duties; 

"(12)  payments  of  educational  assistance 
allowance  or  special  training  allowance  under 
chapter  35  of  this  title; 

"(13)  payments  of  bonus  or  similar  cash 
gratuity  by  any  State  based  on  service  in  the 
Armed  Forces." 

Sec.  2.  Section  506(a)(2),  title  38,  Unit«d 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  inserting  ",  other 
than  a  child,"  immediately  after  "person". 

SEC.  3.  (a)  Section  521(a),  title  38,  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  inserting  "(1) 
who  is  slxty-flve  years  of  age  or  older,  or  (2)  " 
Immediately  after  "service  requirements  of 
this  section,  and". 

(b)  The  title  of  chapter  15  In  the  analysis 
at  the  head  of  title  38,  United  States  Code, 
and  at  the  head  of  chapter  15,  is  amended 
by  Inserting  "or  for  Age"  and  "or  for  age" 
Immediately  after  "Service"  and  "sEH\acE", 
respectively. 

(c)  The  catchline  at  the  head  of  section 
521  In  the  analysis  of  chapter  15,  title  38, 
United  States  Code,  and  at  the  head  of  sec- 
tion 621  proper.  Is  amended  to  read  "Pension 
for  Non-Servlce-Connected  Disability  or  for 
Age"  and  "pension  for  non-servick-con- 
NECTED  DisABiLrrT  OR  FOR  AGE ',  respectively. 

Sec. 4.  (a)  The  table  in  section  521(b),  title 
38,  United  States  Code,  is  amended  to  read 
as  follows : 


"Column  I 

Column  II 

Annual  incoine 

More                   Fijtial  to  or 
than—         tint     lent  thnn  — 

fsrio 

tSOO                          l.SriO 
1            l.SOO                        l.SiX) 

1                                  1 

1 
t90 
70 

1 

(b)  The  table  in  section  521(c),  title  38, 
United  States  Code,  Is  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 


"Colu  mn  I 

Colli  nui 
11 

Column 
III 

Column 
IV 

Annual  income 

Mare       Equal  to  or 
than—  bnt  less  than— 

One  de- 
pendent 

Two  de- 
pendents 

Three  or 
more  de- 
pendents 

fl.  »(Xi 

t!,2'M             ?,»00 

t  too            3. 000 

tlOf) 
75 
AS 

$105 
75 
AS 

$110 

7,5 

-i.5" 

(CI    The  table  in  section  541(b),  title  38, 
United   States   Code.   Is   amended  to  read   as 

follows: 


■' Column  I 

Column  11 

.Annual  income 

More                 Equal  to  or 
Ihau—        liUt     less  thou— 

fdOO                          1,SOO 
l.WJ                         1,800 

?6-,5 
?5" 

(d)  The  table  in  section  541(c).  title  38. 
United  States  Code,  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 


"Column  I 

Column  II 

.-\nnual  income 
More  than—         Ijjuulto  or  less 

hut           itiQU — 

tl.tOO 

t,too 

fl.tOO 
t,iOO 
3,000 

$80 
60 
40-' 

Sec.  5.  Section  521(d),  title  38,  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  striking  out 
"$70"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "$100". 

Sec.  6.  (a)  Section  521  is  further  amended 
by  redesignating  subsections  (e)  and  (f)  as 
subsections  (f)  and  (g),  respectively,  and 
by  inserting  immediately  after  subsection 
(d)   thereof  the  following  new  subsection: 

"(e)  If  the  veteran  has  a  disability  rated 
as  permanent  and  total,  and  (1)  has  addi- 
tional disability  or  disabilities  independently 
ratable  at  60  per  centum  or  more,  or,  (2)  by 
reason  of  his  disability  or  disabilities.  Is 
permanently  housebound  but  does  not 
qualify  for  the  aid  and  attendance  rate  under 
subsection  (d)  of  this  section,  the  monthly 
rate  payable  to  him  under  subsection  (b)  or 
(c)  shall  be  Increased  by  $35." 

(b)  Section  502,  title  38,  United  States 
Code,  is  amended  by  adding  after  subsec- 
tion (b)    the  following  subsection: 

"(c)  For  the  purposes  of  this  chapter,  the 
requirement  of  'permanently  housebound' 
will  be  considered  to  have  been  met  when 
the  veteran  Is  substantially  confined  to  his 
house  (ward  or  clinical  areas,  if  institution- 
alized) or  Immediate  premises  due  to  a  dis- 
ability or  disabilities  which  It  Is  reasonably 
certain  'will  remain  throughout  his  life- 
time." 

Sec.  7.  Section  521(e)(1).  title  38.  United 
States  Code,  as  redesignated  section  521(f) 
(1)  under  section  6  of  this  Act,  Is  amended 
by  striking  out  "except  $1,200  of  such  in- 
come" and  substituting  In  lieu  thereof  the 
following:  "In  excess  of  whichever  Is  the 
greater,  $1,200  or  the  total  earned  Income  of 
the  spouse,". 

Sec.  8.  Section  3203(f),  title  38,  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(f)  Where  any  veteran  in  receipt  of  an 
aid  and  attendance  allowance  described  In 
section  314(r)  of  this  title  Is  hospitalized  at 
Oovernment  expense,  such  allowance  shall  be 
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dl-scontlnued  from  tke  first  day  cl  the  becond 
calendar  month  which  begins  after  the  date 
of  his  admission  for  such  hospitalization  for 
oo  long  as  such  hospU.il;iat>j!i  continues. 
An',  discontinuance  required  by  admlnl.stra- 
tl- e  regulation,  durtii'?  hospit  U  z  ituui  of  a 
veteran  by  the  Veterans  Administration,  of 
Increased  pension  ba.se«l  on  need  ol  regular 
aid  and  attendance  or  additional  com- 
pensation based  otj  need  of  regular  aid 
and  attendance  as  ^escribed  in  subsection 
(1)  or  im)  of  section  <14  of  this  title,  shall 
not  be  effective  earlier  than  the  first  day  of 
the  second  calendar  mon'h  which  begins 
after  the  date  of  the  \eterans  admls^lnn  for 
hoopitalizatton  In  casaa  veter.ni  affected  by 
tills  subsection  leaves  a  h::>5p:t.il  against 
medical  advice  and  I9  thereafter  admitted  to 
h'spitailzatlon.  sucU  allowance.  Increased 
penalon.  or  additional  compensation,  hs  the 
c.ise  may  be.  shall  be  discontinued  from  the 
date  rif  .such  readmissiun  for  so  long  as  such 
hospitalization  contlnuas  " 

Skc  9.  Section  61:2  or"  title  38.  United 
St.ites  Code.  Is  amended  bv  adding  at  the  md 
tliereof  the  following  new  subsection: 

"igi  Any  veteran  wfco  r.s  a  veteran  of 
World  War  I.  World  W|ir  II.  or  the  Korean 
c  jnrtict  Is  recei'.in^  incne.Tcd  pe:;ilon  under 
at'.'Mon  521(di  of  thu  title  based  t  n  need  of 
resrular  aid  and  attendanr?  m:^v  be  furnished 
drugs  or  medicines  iKderod  on  u-escrlption 
of  a  duly  licensed  phvslclin  as  specific 
therapy  m  the  treaSniont  cf  an  Ulnefs  or 
Injury  suffered  by  th«  veteran." 

Sec.  10.  Section  3104  a  1  of  title  33.  United 
Stales  Code,  la  amended  by  UjsertU.g  "or  con- 
cor.-ently  to  any  porso.i  based  c:i  the  ser'.lce 
I.'  .iny  other  person"  Immediately  before  the 
period  at  the  end  thereof 

Sec.  11.  Effective  November  1.  lJi64.  In  rom- 
putmg  the  Income  of  pfffsons  v-hose  pension 
eligibility  Is  subject  to  the  first  sentence  of 
sectii'n  9(b)  of  the  Veterans  Pen--lon  Act  of 
1959.  there  shall  be  axcKided  Ij  per  centum 
of  the  amount  of  pnymenti  received  under 
public  or  private  retirement,  annuity,  en- 
dowment, or  similar  plans  :■.   pr  "grams 

Sfc  12.  (a)  Except  a^  1.  therwlse  provided 
herein,  this  Act  shall  take  efTect  on  January 
1.  1965 

(b)  The  amendmen-  t  piragraph  (6»  of 
section  503.  title  38.  Utii'jed  States  Code,  shall 
take  effect  on  November  I.  1?64  except  that 
It  shall  not  apply  to  ^ny  Individual  receiving 
pe:islon  on  October  11.  1'164.  under  chapter 
15  o'  said  title,  or  subsequently  determined 
entitled  to  such  pengl  'O  for  said  day.  until 
his  contributions  hav-e  be^-n  recouped  under 
t..e  provision  of  that  patragraph  In  effect  on 
Oct  .ber  31.  1964. 

The  SPEAKER  I^  a  second  de- 
luar.ded? 

M:-.  AYRES.  Mr,  Spoak-r.  I  demand  a 
second. 

T;.e  SPEAKER.  Wlfr.out  obiec*ion.  a 
.st-cund  will  be  considered  as  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  L'entleman  from 
T-\xa.s  [Mr.  Teague]  h  reCT^'nized  for  20 
minutes. 

Mr  TEAGUE  of  Tex^u--.  Mr.  Speaker 
I  yield  myself  such  time  a.s  I  may  con- 
.sume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  veiy  pleased  that 
the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs  is 
able  to  bring  H.R  1927  to  th'»  f.oor  of 
the  House  of  Representat:ye.=;  today.  Mr 
Speaker,  many  ptople  have  been  hclp- 
f'..l  m  Ketting  this  bill  up  for  con.sidcru- 
tion.  Our  Speaker,  the  i,'tnt;eman  from 
M.L.ssachiisetts  (Mr.  MtCc>RM\cK ,,  the 
maionty  leader,  the  tjent Ionian  from 
Oklahoma  [Mr.  Al»ert  : ,  and  the  minor- 


ity leader  the  j,ciitleinan  fiom  Iinii.iaa 
I  Mr.  HallelK).  \^ent  beyond  the  call  of 
duty  in  hclpini?  brlni<  this  bill  to  a  vote. 
The  whole  conunittee  uf  the  Commit- 
tee on  Vettran^s  Affairs,  and  especially 
the  Subcommittee  on  Compensation  and 
Pensions,  chaired  by  the  Kentlenian  from 
South  Carolina  I  Mr.  DornI.  and  com- 
posed of  the  i-'tiuii-man  from  North 
Carohaa  Mr.  KoRNtcAV  , .  the  gentleman 
from  Te.xao  I  Mr  Roberts  I,  the  gentle- 
rciOdx  from  New  York  1  Mr.  Fino  1 ,  and  the 
fcjentleman  noiu  Caliiornia  1  Mr  TE.^c.uii  I . 
have  Miven  a  meat  deal  of  attention  to 
this  problem 

Thi.s  year  the  Subcommittee  on  Com- 
pensation and  Pen.siojus  held  hearings 
over  a  2-week  period  on  all  non-service- 
connected  pension  mea.sures  pending  be- 
fore the  committee  at  that  time.  The.se 
heaniiKs  were  held  on  May  113.  l-O.  21.  2fj. 
27,  and  28.  1964  and  du»'  to  the  unavoid- 
able absence  of  the  ui.stinguished  gentle- 
man from  South  Carolina  I  Mr.  DornI. 
the  chairman,  the  t^entleman  from  North 
Carolina  (Mr.  Kornegay;.  ably  presided 
durinp  the  hearings.  I  want  to  pay  trib- 
ute to  him  aiid  to  hi.s  colleatiues.  the 
geiitlnnan  from  Texas  Mr.  Roberts], 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  I  Mr 
FiNol.  and  the  gentleman  from  Califor- 
nia I  Mr.  TEAGtTEl  for  a  difficult  job  well 
done. 

In  both  the  l6t  and  2d  sessions  of  the 
87th  Congress  hearings  were  conducted 
on  this  subject  On  July  11,  12.  and  13. 
1961,  the  Subcomm»ttp«'  on  Compensa- 
tion and  Pensions  conducted  hearini?s 
which  consisted  of  60u  paces  of  printed 
testimony. 

On  Auc'ust  7,  8  9.  l:j  and  16  and  Sep- 
tember 18.  19.  2.5.  and  26  l:)rt2.  the  full 
Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs  conduct- 
ed extensive  hearin'.;s 

The  Subcommittee  on  Compensation 
and  Pension,  as  I  have  indicated  not  only 
in  this  Cont<res.s  but  in  previous  Con- 
gresses, has  held  very  full  and  complete 
iiearings  on  this  general  question.  All 
interested  parties  were  tiiven  an  oppor- 
tunity to  testify  and  every  Member  of 
this  Hou.se  v.ho  Introduced  a  pension  bill 
was  invited  to  apjjear  and  present  his 
views.  This  is  sometimes  a  repetitious 
and  tiring  process,  and  I  think  that  all 
th«'  Members  of  the  House  are  Indebted, 
as  are  the  members  of  the  full  Commit- 
tee on  Veterans'  Affairs,  to  the  dedica- 
tion and  patience  wiiich  th.e  members  of 
the  Subcommittee  on  Compensation  and 
Pension  have  dischart;ed  their  responsi- 
bilities 

In  addition,  I  have  met  with  the  na- 
tional commanders  of  each  of  the  vet- 
erans' eroups  as  well  as  with  the  Admin- 
istrator of  Veterans'  Affairs  and  other 
representatives  of  the  administration  on 
Innumerable  occasions  The  committee 
staff  lias  devoted  a  great  deal  of  time  to 
the  study  of  this  matter  and  has  met  on 
countless  occasions  with  various  repre- 
sentati\ej  of  each  of  the  veteran  groups 
rollowing  the  hearings  conducted  in 
May  of  this  year,  the  details  of  the  bill 
u  iiich  IS  today  before  you  were  w  orked 
out  and  the  unanimous  agreement  which 
we  have  from  the  veterans'  organiza- 
tiorxs  is  testimony  to  the  equitable  solu- 


tion which  is  presented  to  the  House 
here  today. 

I  would  be  remiss,  Mr.  Speaker,  if  i 
did  not  call  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
lea^'ues  the  fact  that  t'lis  bill  bears  the 
name  of  oui-  disim  lui.^hfd  and  well- 
loved  colleaiiui',  the  t;entleman  irom  Illi- 
nois IMr  LiBdNATil.  who  is  retiring  from 
Con'-'re.s.s  at  the  end  of  this  session  and 
climaxing  40  years  of  .service  in  behalf 
of  the  veterans  of  this  Nation.  A  vet- 
eran of  World  War  I  with  oversea  .serv- 
ice, the  Kentlt'inan  fr<jin  Illinois  has 
spent  many  lorn;  and  arduous  hours  in 
behalf  of  the  veterans  of  this  country. 
not  only  in  the  Connre.ss  of  the  United 
States,  but  in  and  before  ollicial  bodies 
of  his  native  State  of  Illinois.  The  com- 
mittee felt  it  was  altoj^ether  flttinK  and 
quite  appropriate  that  this  far-reachine 
measure  should  bear  his  name. 

A  former  colleaKUr  of  ours.  Mr.  James 
E.  Van  Zandt.  who  is  also  a  former  na- 
tional commander  of  the  Veterans  of 
Foreign  Wars,  has  been  most  helpful, 
and  the  present  national  comniandns  of 
the  veterans  orKani/alions.  National 
Comdr.  Daniel  F  Foley,  of  'I  he  .■\nitiican 
Lt^cion.  Comdr.  Douiklas  H.  McGarnly  of 
the  D..>abled  American  Veterans:  the 
commander  m  chief  of  Veterans  of  For- 
viv.x\  Wars.  Jo.seph  J.  Lombardo;  National 
Comdr.  Edmund  Gulewicz,  of  .AMVETS; 
and  National  Comdr.  William  H  Kime.of 
Veterans  of  World  War  I  all  have  most 
important  part  m  bringmu  this  bill  to 
the  Hou.se  for  considt  ration  today. 

I  want  al.so  to  stress  the  cooperation 
which  I  ha\e  always  received  from  Na- 
tional Commander  Kime.  He  came  to 
see  me  shortly  after  a.ssummg  office  and 
he  has  shown  a  most  cooperative  alti- 
tude in  trying  to  arrive  at  a  solution  of 
this  question 

Mr  Speaker,  we  have  worked  on  this 
bill  for  over  3  years.  Our  committee 
htus  tried  to  be  responsible.  We  have 
tried  to  work  out  a  bill  that  can  become 
law.  We  all  know  that  unless  a  bill 
passes  and  becomes  law.  i!  will  help  no 
one.  This  bill  which  we  are  cnnsiderine 
is  supported  by  all  veteran  orKani/ations 
and  I  have  rea.son  to  believe  that  it  can 
become  law. 

Mr  Speaker,  under  unanimous  con- 
sent. I  insert  at  this  point  m  my  remarks 
letters  from  the  various  veteran  orga- 
nizations attesting  to  their  support  of 
this  measure: 

The  American  Lfcion. 
Wa-'ihmgttm.  DC.  August   6.   1964 
Hon.  Olin  E   Teague. 

Chairman.  Vrtrraii.i'  Affairs  Ccmmittrc. 
Hcm.fc  of  Repreaentatiiea. 
Washington.  DC 

LiE^R  CH.MRM.^N  TtiAGtT;  We  have  had  op- 
portunity to  review  H  R  1927.  a  bill  to  re- 
vise existing:  pen.slon  l.iw  applicable  tn 
veterans  and  dependents,  which  was  ordered 
reported   by   your   committee 

Because  of  the  merits  of  the  bill,  as  re- 
ported. I  am  I  !ea,';ed  to  n.^sure  you  nf  the 
support  of  the  American  Legion  toward  Its 
enactment 

With  sincere  appreciation  in  behalf  of 
myself  and  the  ortinnlzatlon  I  am  privileged 
to  command.  I  am. 

Sincerely  yours, 

DANin.  F    Foi.FT, 
National  Cornrnander. 
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VETtRANs  OF  Foreign  Wars, 

or   THE    UNrTED    STATES, 

Kansas  City,  ^to.,  August  7.  1964. 
Hon    Ol  IN  E    Teacce. 

f»;a:'-f:«"     //"!'-<'    Committee    on    Veterans' 
;4fa;'v  Hou.'^c  of  Representatives,  Wash- 

Dear  Chairman  Teague:  Our  commander 
in  chief.  Joseph  J  Lxjmbardo,  has  made  the 
liberalization  oi  the  pension  program  for 
aged  and  disabled  veterans  a  key  legislative 
objective  for  1964. 

HR  1927.  as  amended  and  reported  by 
voiir  committee,  carries  out  this  goal.  In 
f^-t.  pr.utic.illy  all  the  provisions  in  the 
amended  bill  were  endorsed  by  the  delegates 
Ui  o'.ir  la.'-t  National  Convention  held  In 
Seattle  Wa.'ih  ,  Aupust  1963.  as  Incorporated 
in  VFW-spon.sored  bill.  HR.  9665. 

Our  orpani/.ation  is  deeply  appreciative 
of  the  great  contribution  made  by  your 
Subcommittee  on  Pensions  and  full  com- 
mittee tor  developing  and  reporting  this 
legislation  desperately  needed  by  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  disabled,  elderly  veterans 
with  little  or  no  InciMne,  except  their  pen- 
sion p.iyment.s 

The  Veterans  of  Fitrclgn  Wars  Is  extremely 
hopeful  that  HR  1927  will  be  enacted  Into 
law  before  this  88th  Congress  finally  ad- 
journs. 

It  Is  urgently  requested  aiiid  recommended 
that  this  bill  be  pre.sented  to  the  House  for 
Its  consideration  and  approval  at  the  earliest 
opportunity. 

Sincerely. 

Francis    W.    Stover, 
Director,  National  Legislative  Service. 

Disabled  American  Veterans, 

August  7.  1964. 
Hon.  Olin  E  Teagve, 

Chairman.  Hnusr  Committee  on  Veterans' 
Affdin;.  ;/o.\.sr  uf  Representatives,  Wash- 
ington DC. 

Dear  Congressman  Teague:  On  May  20, 
1964.  the  Dl.-^abled  American  Veterans  ap- 
peared before  the  ^Subcommittee  on  Pensions 
of  the  House  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs 
and  expressed  our  views  with  respect  to  pend- 
ing non-scrvlce-connected  pension  legisla- 
tion 

In  our  testimony  it  was  pointed  out  that 
"the  basic  phllosilphy  of  the  DAY  has  al- 
ways been  that  our  Nation's  first  obligation 
concerning  \oterans  benefits  Is  to  those  who 
have  siitfered  disabilities  as  a  result  of  war- 
time service  "  We  also  mentioned  that  the 
DAVs  position  is  "not  one  of  flat  opposition 
to  any  and  all  pension  increases:  some  may 
be  necessary  and  desirable,  providing  that 
such  lncrea.ses  are  based  on  actual  need." 

In  a  letter  dated  May  26,  1964.  addressed 
to  the  chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Pensi.ms.  Mr  Kornegay,  we  enlarged  upon 
our  previous  .'Statement  by  listing  some  of  the 
areas  where  we  felt  the  present  pension  law 
should  be  modified  for  the  benefit  of  those 
veterans  who  arc  most  In  need  of  financial 
assistance 

Our  experience  Indicated  that  provisions 
should  be  m.ide  for  "Increased  monthly  pen- 
sion rate.s  for  those  veterans  found  to  be  In 
need  of  regular  aid  and  attendance;  special 
pension  rates  for  veterans  who  suffer  para- 
plegia or  blindness;  for  pension  purposes,  the 
earned  nirome  of  a  veteran's  wife  should 
be  excluded;  an  additional  rate  of  pension 
for  veterans  who.  by  reason  of  the  serious 
nature  of  their  disabilities,  are  permanently 
housebfiund;  and.  raise  the  Income  limita- 
tions and  lncrea.se  the  monthly  pension  rates 
for  tho.<;e  who  fall  within  the  lowest  income 
bracket  " 

HR  1927.  which  was  recently  reported  by 
the  House  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs, 
contained  these  proposed  amendments  which 
are  in  harmony  with  the  "need"  concept  and 
conform   substantially   to   the   modifications 


which  we  suggested.  We  believe  that  the  ap- 
proval of  H.R.  1927  Is  "necessary  and  desir- 
able" and  will  not  Jeopardize  the  service- 
connected  disability  compensation  program. 
Sincerely, 

Douglas  H.  McGarrity, 

National  Commander. 


Washington.  DC 

August  6,  1964. 
Hon.  Olin  E.  Teague, 
House  Office  Building, 
Washington,  DC: 

AM'VETS  wishes  to  congratulate  you  and 
the  entire  House  'Veterans'  Affairs  Committee 
on  your  version  of  a  pension  bill  reported 
today  which  Is  a  much  needed  contribution 
to  changing  needs  of  veterans  and  their  de- 
pendents. 

Edmund  Gl^lewticz, 
National  Commander,  AMVETS. 


Veterans  of  World  War  I 

OF  THE  U.S.A.,  Inc., 
Washington,  D.C.,  August  5.  1964. 
Hon.  Olin  E.  Teague. 
Chairman,  Veterans'  Affairs  Committee, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Congressman  Teague:  At  the  briefing 
last  Friday.  July  31,  on  proposed  changes  in 
veterans'  pension  laws,  those  present  In  your 
office  In  addition  to  yourself  and  Mr.  Mead- 
ows, were  Francis  Stover  and  Jimmle  Van 
Zandt  from  the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars, 
John  Erlckson  and  I  from  Veterans  of  World 
War  I. 

My  Information  is  that  the  House  Veterans' 
Affairs  Committee  have,  this  morning,  re- 
ported HJl.  1927  (as  amended). 

As  stated  to  you  on  July  2:  "If  the  House 
Veterans'  Affairs  Committee  wUl  come  out 
with  a  good  bill,  you  will  not  hear  anything 
from  from  national  headquarters  about  dis- 
charge petition  No.  4  during  my  administra- 
tion." 

With  the  information  in  the  bill  reported 
by  the  committee,  I  repeat  the  above  state- 
ment, and  in  addition,  in  our  oflSclal  publica- 
tion, the  Torch,  and  through  a  bulletin  to 
all  national  and  department  officers,  will 
make  every  effort  possible  to  gain  support  of 
the  bill  when  it  comes  on  the  floor  of  the 
House  and  the  Senate. 
Sincerely  yours, 

W.R.  Kime, 
National  Commander. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Public  Law  86-211,  which 
was  enacted  in  1959,  effective  July  1, 1960, 
provides  the  present  basis  for  non-serv- 
ice-connected pension — disability  and 
death — for  veterans,  widows,  and  chil- 
dren of  World  War  I,  and  World  War 
II,  and  Korea,  and  is  set  forth  in  chapter 
15  of  title  38,  United  States  Code. 

Many  of  these  beneficiaries  of  the  three 
wars  have  elected  to  remain  under  the 
prior  pension  law,  which  has  monthly 
payments  of  $66.15  if  less  than  age  65 
and  not  on  the  pension  rolls  for  10  or 
more  years,  or  S78.75  if  the  veteran  is  65 
years  of  age  or  has  been  on  the  pension 
rolls  for  10  or  more  years.  The  aid  and 
attendance  pension  for  these  veterans  is 
$135.45.  The  annual  income  limits  are 
$1,400  for  a  veteran  without  dependents 
and  $2,700  for  a  veteran  who  has  de- 
pendents. This  bill  does  not  in  any  way 
change  these  provisions,  except  for  sec- 
tion 11,  although  it  may  be  reasonably 
expected  that  individuals  who  are  pres- 
ently receiving  the  rates  mentioned 
above  will  elect  to  avail  themselves  of 
the  new  rates  provided  in  this  legislation. 


Under  appropriate  veterans'  regula- 
tions, the  requirements  for  non-service- 
connected  pension  are: 

A  veteran  of  World  War  I,  World  War 
II,  or  the  Korean  conflict  is  eligible  for  a 
pension  payment  when  he  is  permanently 
and  totally  disabled  from  non-service- 
connected  causes  which  are  not  the  re- 
sult of  willful  misconduct  or  vicious 
habits — with  resulting  unemployabihty — 
has  served  90  days  or  more  during  one 
or  more  war  periods — or  less  if  discharged 
for  a  service -connected  disability — was 
discharged  under  conditions  other  than 
dishonorable,  and  meets  certain  annual 
income  limitations. 

For  pension  purposes  under  Veterans' 
Administration  regulations,  a  veteran  is 
considered  to  be  permanently  and  totally 
disabled  at  age  65  if  he  has  a  10-percent 
permanent  disability  and  unemployabil- 
ity  is  attributable  thereto.  Generally, 
when  a  veteran  attains  65  years  of  age  he 
is  considered  unemployable  for  this  pur- 
pose if  he  meets  the  disability  require- 
ment and  is  retired  from  his  regular 
full-time  employment. 

Prior  to  attaining  the  age  of  65,  the 
permanent  and  total  disability  require- 
ment is  met  if — 

Before  age  55.  there  is  a  single  perma- 
nent disability  of  60  percent,  or  2  or  more 
disabilities  1  of  which  is  40  percent  in 
degree,  combined  with  other  disability  or 
disabilities  to  a  total  of  70  percent,  and 
unemployabihty  is  attributed  thereto. 

From  55  to  59,  60  percent  for  1  or 
more  disabilities,  no  percentage  require- 
ment for  any  1  disability,  plus  a  finding 
of  unemployabihty. 

From  60  to  64,  50  percent  for  1  or  more 
disabilities,  no  percentage  requirement 
for  any  1  disabihty,  plus  a  finding  of  un- 
employabihty. 

Section  1  of  the  bill  provides  five  new 
exclusions  in  the  determination  of  annual 
income,  and  in  addition  provides  a  new 
basis  for  the  determination  of  eligibility 
where  an  individual  is  in  receipt  of  a 
pension  under  any  public  or  private  re- 
tirement, annuity,  endowment,  or  similar 
plan.  Today  an  individual,  who  is  re- 
ceiving monthly  social  security  benefits, 
for  example,  does  not  have  the  social  se- 
curity payments  counted  until  such  time 
as  they  equal  the  amount  of  his  contribu- 
tion. The  bill  provides  for  the  repeal  of 
this  contributions  factor  and  substitutes 
in  lieu  thereof  a  10 -percent  formula.  By 
way  of  example,  an  individual  who  is  re- 
ceiving $1,800  a  year  from  social  security 
would  have  excluded  as  income  $180,  but 
the  remaining  $1,620  would  count  as  in- 
come and  this  would  continue  for  so  long 
as  the  individual  receives  social  security. 
This  provision  also  applies  to  widows  and 
children.  Obviously,  this  would  permit 
thousands  of  individuals  who  are  receiv- 
ing social  security  payments  and  who  are 
on  the  borderline  of  the  income  limita- 
tions of  the  pension  law  to  enjoy  the 
increase  in  social  security  benefits  recent- 
ly voted  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
and  at  the  same  time  continue  to  receive 
their  non-service-connected  pension.  It 
should  be  crystal  clear  that  this  10-per- 
cent exclusion  would  more  than  compen- 
sate  for   the    recently    House-approved 
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measure — HJl.  1H65 — granting  a  5 -per- 
cent Increase  In  social  security  payments, 
thus  making  certaia  that  no  veteran, 
widow,  or  child  receiving  a  pension  under 
the  provisions  of  Public  Law  86-211 
would  be  adversely  affected  as  a  result  of 
having  an  increase  in  income  attribut- 
able to  the  social  security  increase 

The  five  new  exclusions  from  Income 
are — 

First,  EUnounts  equal  to  the  amount.^ 
P8Ud  by  the  vetemn  for  the  last  illness 
and  burial  of  his  deceased  spouse  or 
child; 

Second,  profit  realized  from  the  dis- 
position of  real  or  person.al  property 
other  than  In  the  course  of  a  businesvs: 

Third,  payments  received  for  discharije 
of  jury  duty  or  oblIgat<.)ry  civic  duty,  and 


OLD  RATES 


Fourth,  payments  received  under  the 
War  Orphans  Act;  and 

Fifth,  bonus  uv  similar  cash  payments 
by  any  State 

Section  J  rfmovcs  the  requirement 
that  a  cl'Uld  ftlr  a  repor'  <'\<'V\  year  >lii)'.\ - 
int,'  annual  mcume  rfCfUcd  duriiu  tlie 
preceding  year  Under  existing;  kia.  \ft- 
erans,  widows,  and  children  mu.st  tile  an 
annual  income  statement  and  indicate- 
tiie  corpus  of  the  estate.  This  removes 
that  requirement  In  the  case  Df  a  child 
alone 

Section  3:  It  will  be  noted  from  the 
explanation  referred  to  above  that  one 
of  the  requirements  to  reCfUr  a  veter- 
ans pension  at  a^e  65  is  the  existence  of 
a   lO-percent  disability  with  unemploy- 


ability  attributable  thereto.  Section  3 
removes  this  requirement  at  age  65. 

Section  4  increases  both  the  income 
limitation  and  the  rate  of  pension  for 
cfitain  veterans  and  widows.  The  re- 
.suli.s  will  be  noted  by  considering  the 
columns  which  are  designated  "old  rates" 
for  the  existing  or  "old"  rates  and  in- 
come limitations  and  the  tables  which 
arc  designated  "proposed  changes,"  in- 
dicating: the  changes  proposed  by  the 
enactment  of  this  legislation. 

In  pi-ovidmg  for  this  increase  for  vet- 
erans and  u  idtjws  the  committee  has  ad- 
hered to  the  historic  pc^licy  on  non- 
.si'rvice-connected  pensions  of  granting 
the  greatest  benefit  to  the  individual  with 
the  greatest  need. 


Vettrans  without  ilt  fj( mltnln 


PROPOSED  CllANGES 


Col.  I 


Col.  11 


Annual  Income 

but 


E>|iial  to  or 
less  than— 


MOO 
1.200 
1.800 


70 
40 


Col.  I 

Col.  11 

1 

Annual  income 

MiTt?                            Equal  to  or 
than—               but           less  tlian— 

$soo 

1.300 

$M)0 
I.3<10 

l.HOO 

$80 
70 
40 

Veterans  with  dependents 


ULD  RATES 


:oI',  I 


.\rui9i;  Uicome 


More 
than  - 


$1.  'XJO 

iwio 


Equal  to  or 
bift  less  than  - 


Col.  II 


1  de- 
pendent 


Col.  Ill 


Col.  IV 


2  Je-         3  or  more 
pemlents     <lfpeii'.lentJ 


Sl.iM) 
3.WX) 


WO 
75 
45 
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45 


SlOO 
75 
4S 


ruuFos 

EU  CUA.VOEd 

Col.  I 

Col.  II 

Col.  Ill 

Col.  IV 

Annual  Income 

Mon-               Equal  to  or 
than—       but  Iras  than— 

Me- 
prodent 

2  (If- 
pendpnts 

3  or  raon' 
dvpcndonts 

Si.ano 

2,200 

Si.3riii 

3.U0U 
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75 
45 

$110 

75 
45 

iVidows  without  dependents 


OLD  RATES 


PROPOSED  CHANGES 
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than  — 
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Equal  to  or 
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1  *«) 


T 
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Col.  II 
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Col.  I 

Col.  II 
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More                             Equal  to  or 
than—            but          less  than— 
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OLD  RATES 
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Col.  II 
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rs 
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Col.  I 

<•- 1.  II 

Annual  income 

Mor«                           Equul  to  or 
than—               but           li.wthuii  — 

SI  2(« 

$1,300 

3.niii 

$w 

Section  5  Increases  the  additional 
monthly  allowance  available  to  a  person 
who  is  so  helpless  or  blind  as  to  need  the 
regular  aid  and  attendance  of  another 
person  from  the  present  figure  of  $70  t-o 
SlOO.  Thus,  a  veteran  who  is  single  to- 
day and  who  has  an  income  of  le.ss  than 
$600,  would  receive  a  pension  of  $85.  plus 


570  for  the  aid-and-attendance  feature, 
to  make  a  total  of  $155  per  month  The 
bill,  under  the  same  circumstances. 
would  result  in  a  total  of  $190 

Section  6  establishes  an  adiiition.al 
monthly  allowance  for  "houseb<iuiui  ' 
veterans,  which  increases  the  basic  pen- 
sion by  $35  for  those  veterans  who.  In 


addition  to  their  d',^at):I'.ty.  are  housc- 
b(Hind.  This  ;s  m  line  uith  a  similar 
provision  (i.iii\rd  by  veterans  who  have 
service-connected   disabilities 

Section  7:  In  deternuning  a  veteran's 
eligibility  for  pension  under  the  existing 
ir.come  criteria,  the  fust  $1,200  of  the 
wife's  Income  is  excluded,  but  the  bal- 
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ance  is  counted.  The  amendment  pro- 
posed by  this  section  w'ould  exclude 
$L200  or  all  earned  income,  whichever 
IS  the  greater. 

Section  8  provides  relief  for  aid-and- 
attendance  pensioners  who  are  subject 
today  to  the  loss  of  their  aid-and-attend- 
ance pension  immediately  upon  admis- 
sion to  a  veterans'  hospital.  Thus,  the 
amendment  is  intended  to  encourage  a 
man  to  enter  a  hospital  for  short  stays, 
thus  obviating  the  likelihood  of  longer 
periods  of  hospitalization.  Here  again, 
this  piovision  is  in  line  with  the  law  for 
some  service-connected  cases  and  it  pro- 
vides that  the  aid-and-attendance  al- 
lowance shall  not  be  discontinued  before 
the  fiist  day  of  the  second  calendar 
month  which  begins  after  the  date  of  ad- 
mission, ralht-r  than  immediately.  This 
section  also  covers  certain  service-con- 
nected allowances  which  existing  law 
does  not  protect. 

Section  9:  The  so-called  CBOC  pro- 
gram completion  of  bed  occupancy) 
permits  the  Department  of  Medicine  and 
Suri:ery  of  the  'Veterans'  Administration 
to  a.ssist  individuals  who  have  been  hos- 
pitalized in  'Veterans'  Administration  in- 
stitutions by  providing  them  with  drugs 
and  medicines  for  use  in  treating  the  vet- 
erans  disea.se  or  injury.  Section  9  would 
authorize  this  same  sort  of  procedure  for 
those  individuals  who  are  on  the  pension 
rolls  and  receiving  an  aid-and-attend- 
ance allowance  because  of  their  severe 
disabilities. 

Section  10  is  a  technical  correction  to 
existing  law  to  make  certain  that  a  claim- 
ant, such  as  a  widow,  may  not  receive 
more  than  one  award  of  death  pension  on 
account  of  the  service  of  a  veteran  in 
more  than  one  war. 

Section  11  provides  the  same  10-per- 
cent private  or  public  pension  exclusion 
factor,  as  described  under  section  1,  for 
those  individuals  who  have  elected  to 
receive  pension  under  the  law  in  effect 
on  June  30.  1960. 

The  bill  is  generally  effective  January 
1.  1965,  as  provided  in  section  12. 

HR  11865  would  provide  5  percent 
acro.ss-the-board  increases  in  social  se- 
curity benefits.  Absent  some  provision 
for  excluding  such  increases  from  in- 
come computations  they  could  require 
reduction  or  discontinuance  of  pension 
during  this  calendar  year  in  cases  where- 
in income  is  currently  at  or  near  one  of 
the  statutory  income  limitations. 

Section  12'  b  i  would  provide  an  earlier 
effective  date  for  the  retirement  exclu- 
."^lon  provision,  thus  protecting  persons 
who  receive  .social  security  increases  dur- 
ing the  current  year.  This  revision  con- 
templates enactment  of  H.R.  11865  in 
August.  Under  section  2(d)  of  that  bill, 
the  increases  would  thus  be  payable  for 
the  month  of  October.  According  to  In- 
formal advice  from  the  Social  Security 
Administration,  those  increases  would  be 
refltx-ted  in  checks  received  on  or  about 
November  3,  1964.  In  the  event  of  en- 
actment later  than  August,  the  dates 
specified  in  section  11  (b)  of  the  reported 
pension  bill  should  be  appropriately  ad- 
justed. Section  ll(b>  also  protects  per- 
sons who  are  recouping  their  contribu- 
tions to  retirement  programs  on  the  day 


before  the  effective  of  10-percent  retire- 
ment exclusion  provision. 

The  cost  of  the  bill  is  as  indicated  in 
the  following  letter  from  the  General 
Counsel  of  the  'Veterans'  Administration. 

'Veterans'  Administration, 
Office  of  General  Counsel, 
Washington,  DC.  August  3,  1964. 
Hon.  Olin  E.  Teague. 

Chairman,  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs, 
House  of  Reprcse7:tativcs. 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  At  your  request  we 
have  estimated  the  fiscal  year  cost  of  these 
proposals  if  enacted  into  law  effective  Janu- 
ary 1,  1965.  It  has  been  determined  that 
the  cost  would  be  as  follows ; 

Fiscal  year: 

1965  (Jan.  1  through  June  30. 

I2  fiscal  yean $43,880,590 

1966 72.  619. 530 

1967 97.341.610 

1968 106. 002.  745 

1969 111. 437.400 

Cost  estimates  include  not  only  the  direct 
effects  of  the  proposals  (that  Is,  Increases  to 
those  already  under  Public  Law  86-211)  but 
also  a  realistic  estimate  of  what.  In  our  best 
judgment,  would  be  Incurred  by  way  of  addi- 
tional cost  stemming  from  the  proposed 
changes  as  the  result  of  old  law  cases  elect- 
ing to  come  under  the  current  pension  pro- 
gram as  modified  by  the  proposed  changes. 
Sincerely. 

Robert  C.  Fable,  Jr., 

General  Counsel. 

Speaker,  I  never  asked  any  Member  of 
the  House  not  to  sign  the  discharge  pe- 
tition. I  fully  realize  that  each  Member 
has  his  own  responsibilities  and  has  to 
represent  his  own  district  in  his  own  way. 
I  would  submit  that  if  those  individuals 
who  refused  to  sign  the  discharge  petition 
performed  a  signal  service  in  behalf  of 
veterans  not  only  to  veterans  generally 
but  to  veterans  of  "World  War  I,  in  par- 
ticular. I  am  convinced  and  believe  most 
Members  of  the  House  will  agree,  that 
had  we  approved  the  unrestricted  bill 
which  was  introduced  earlier  in  the  Con- 
gress and  which  was  urgently  advocated 
by  many,  it  would  never  have  become 
law  and  our  action  in  approving  it  would 
have  made  a  mockery  of  efforts  to  help 
the  veterans  of  "World  "War  I  or  the  vet- 
erans of  later  wars.  I  am  convinced  that 
a  reasonable  bill  such  as  the  one  we 
are  considering  today,  which  was  worked 
out  with  the  agreement  and  understand- 
ing of  the  different  elements  in  this  pic- 
ture is  the  best  way  to  approach  a  diflB- 
cult  problem. 

Now,  the  details  of  the  bill: 

Mr.  Speaker,  under  unanimous  con- 
sent, I  insert  at  this  point  the  letter  from 
the  General  Counsel  of  the  Veterans' 
Administration  concerning  the  effect  of 
this  bill  on  veterans'  pensions  in  the  light 
of  the  recently  voted  5-percent  social 
security  increase,  as  well  as  the  official 
"Veterans'  Administration  definition  of 
the  term  "earned  income": 

Veterans'  Administration, 

Office  of  General  Covnsel, 
Washington,  DC,  August   10,  1964. 
Hon.  Olin  E.  Teague. 

Chairm^an,   Committee  on    Veterans'   Affairs. 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington.  DC 

Dear  Mr.  Chairman  :  At  your  request  we 
have  considered  H.R.  1927,  88th  Congress,  as 
reported  with  amendments,   in  the  light  of 


H.R.     11865    which    passed    the    House    on 
July  29,  1964. 

H.R.  1927,  If  enacted  Into  law,  will  make 
certain  that  no  persons  now  on  the  pension 
rolls  win  lose  their  pension  or  have  it  re- 
duced as  a  result  of  the  5-percent,  across- 
the-board  increase  in  insurance  benefits  pro- 
vided by  H.R.  11865. 
Sincerely, 

Robert  C.  Fable,  Jr., 

General  Counsel. 


Earned    Income 
Instruction    1,    Public    Law    86-211.    para- 
graph 3e(l)  (bi  :  "Earned  income  Is  that  de- 
rived from  wages  or  self-employment." 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  will  be  happy  to  en- 
deavor to  answer  any  questions  that 
Members  may  have. 

general  leave  to  extend 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  all  Members  have  5  legislative  days 
in  which  to  extend  their  remarks  in  the 
Record  concerning  this  bill. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Thompson  of  Texas  > .  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  would  like  to  offer  Members  the  oppor- 
tunity of  asking  questions  concerning  the 
bill. 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  TEAG"[JE  of  Texas.  I  will  be  glad 
to  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Pennsyl- 
vania. 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Due  to  the  fact  that  all 
of  the  veterans  organizations  have  sup- 
ported this  legislation  as  a  good  compro- 
mise and  since  you  have  received  letters 
from  the  national  commanders,  could  you 
place  those  letters  in  the  Record  with 
your  remarks? 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  revise  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record  to  in- 
clude an  explanation  of  the  bill  and 
include  letters  of  all  the  national  com- 
manders of  all  the  veterans  groups. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  DORN.     Mr.  Speaker,  will  my  dis- 
tinguished colleague  from  Texas  yield? 
Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.     Yes.     I  will 
be  glad  to  yield  to  the  gentleman  from 
South  Carolina. 

Mr.  DORN.  I  would  like  to  note  at 
this  point  that  our  respected,  distin- 
guished, and  able  colleague  from  North 
Carolina  [Mr.  Kornegay]  conducted  the 
hearings  and  did  a  splendid  job  in  con- 
ducting these  hearings  and  reporting  this 
bill  out  to  the  full  committee. 

I  would  like,  also,  to  ask  my  distin- 
guished chairman  if  the  bill,  as  drawn 
and  presented  to  t^e  House  today,  is 
not  substantially  along  the  lines  as  rec- 
ommended by  Comdr.  J.  Bates  Gerald, 
of  Charleston,  S.C,  who  is  the  "World 
"War  I  regional  commander  of  district 
No.    4? 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  I  would  say 
to  my  colleague  that  Commander  Gerald 
did  appear  befo^'e  the  committee  and 
was  very  helpful  in  trying  to  bring  forth 
legislation. 
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Mr.  DORN.  Mf.  Speaker,  I  would  like 
to  thank  the  chairmnn  and  further  point 
out  that  we  are  all  very  grateful  to  the 
gentleman  from  North  Carolina  'Mr 
KoRNEGAY]  for  doing  such  an  outstand- 
ing job. 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Ttxas  We  are  in- 
debted to  all  of  the  members;  of  the  sub- 
committee. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Tfxa.s  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Arkansas 

Mr.  MILLS.  In  particular,  I  want  to 
con:,'ratulate  the  gentleman  and  the 
members  of  his  committee  for  acting  as 
expeditiously  as  tbey  have  with  respect 
to  a  problem  that  wijl  be  created  by  the 
pa&sage  of  benefit  increa^ses  in  the  Social 
Security  Amendments  of  1964.  I  realize 
that  the  bill  does  otht-r  things  for  veter- 
ans than  to  protect  them  auairvst  the  loss 
of  pensions  being  presently  received  as 
a  result  of  the  increase  in  the  social  se- 
curity program.  I  want  to  also  con- 
gratulate the  gentleman  and  members  of 
his  committee  far  the  other  matters 
which  they  have  included  in  this  legis- 
lation. It  certainly  deserves,  and  I  ex- 
pect will  receives,  our  overwhelming 
support. 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas  I  would  like 
to  say  to  the  gentleman  from  Arkansas 
that  the  committee  suspected  that  his 
Committee  on  Wajs  and  Means  would 
come  forth  with  an  increase  in  social 
security  payments,  and  we  thought  what 
we  did  was  a  good  seep  m  brinmng  these 
matters  in  line.  I  have  a  letter  from 
the  Veterans*  Administration  which  says 
this  will  take  care  of  every  veteran  who 
otherwise  would  havT  lost  money  from 
social  security  increase  legislation.  H  R. 
118fi5. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  afik  unanimous  consent 
to  place  the  letter  from  the  VA  General 
Counsel  in  the  Record 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas? 

There  was  no  objection 
Mr.  HARRIS.     Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas  I  will  be  glad 
to  yield  to  my  colleai:ue. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Recently  I  had  a  prl- 
marv  campai-n  m  my  district  and  many 
W'jrld  War  I  veterans  were  deeply  con- 
cerned and  discu.ssed  with  me  from  time 
to  time  their  concern  about  the  bill 
which  they  were  .sponsoring  and  urged 
on  ihe  Congress  of  the  United  States, 
H.R.  2332.  How  does  this  bill  here  treat 
the  subject  which  i.s  included  in  H.R 
2332? 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas  H  R.  2332 
was  a  much  more  expensive  bill  than 
H  R  1927  as  reported  It  was  a  bill  I  had 
retison  to  believe  would  n  )t  be  signed  by 
the  President,  a  bfll  that  would  not  be 
considered  by  the  ^enare  The  gentle- 
man from  Arkansas  has  talked  to  me 
many  times  and  expressed  keen  interest 
m  this  problem,  but  he  well  knows  the 
easiest  thing  our  committee  could  have 
done  would  have  been  just  to  report 
some  bill  and  bring  it  to  the  floor.  How- 
ever, that  would  not  have  been,  in  my 
opiruon,  responsible  action  on  the  part 
of  a  committee  of  this  Congress.     Our 


committee  was  trving  to  bring  out  a  bill 
that  could  become  law.  On  July  31,  at 
a  meeting  with  the  veterans'  uroups.  In- 
cluding the  Veterans  nf  World  War  I. 
agreement  was  reached  on  this  bill,  H.R. 
1927.  The  bill  the  gentleman  speaks  of. 
H  R  2332,  as  I  remember  the  figure, 
would  have  cost,  according  to  the  Vet- 
eran.-,'  Administration.  $1  300  million  the 
first  year,  and  $1,100  million  the  fifth 
year. 

H.R  1927.  as  reported,  will  cost  le.ss 
than  $100  million  the  fust  year  and  every 
penny  of  it  goes  t.o  some  veteran  that  is 
very  much  in  need;  those  who  are  blind, 
sick,  who  cannot  leave  their  homes,  and 
those  who  are,  you  mit'ht  say,  at  the 
b<ntom  of  the  totem  pole  as  far  as  income 
Is  concerned. 

Mr.  HARRLs  Mr  Speaker,  I  want  to 
expre.ss  my  thanks  to  the  gentleman  for 
the  Courtesies  he  has  extended  to  me  and 
the  information  that  he  has  conveyed  to 
me  from  time  to  time  Also  I  want  to 
express  my  thanks  to  the  gentleman  and 
his  committee  for  the  consideration  they 
have  given  to  this  problem.  As  I  under- 
stand, those  who  were  sponsoring  H.R. 
2332  are  in  accord  with  the  actions  of 
the  committee  m  brinmng  this  legisla- 
tion to  the  floor  of  the  House  today. 

Mr  TEAGUE  of  Texas.     Mr.  Speaker. 

I  appreciate  the  gentleman's  kind  re- 
marks 

Mr  W.-\GGONNER  Mr  Speaker. 
will  the  centleman  yield' 

Mr  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman. 

Mr.  WAGGONNLH  Mr.  Speaker,  is 
it  not  true  that  H  R.  2332  as  originally 
presented  carried  benefits  only  for  World 
War  I  veterans  whereas  the  legislation 
whicii  the  conunittee  has  brought  to  the 
hour  t'lday  for  consideration  takes  into 
consideration  tiie  needs  of  all  veterans 
regardless  of  the  war  involved  ' 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  That  is  very 
true  H  R.  2332  did  concern  only  World 
War  I  veterans.      I  oday  there  are  1.200.- 

000  veterans  drawing  noii-service-con- 
necte-l  peiisioris;  1  miliion  of  those  are 
World  War  I  and  200,000  art  World  War 

II  veterans.  I  think  the  members  of 
our  committee  all  at^reed  that  there  xns 
no  difference  between  two  men  70  years 
of  age  who  had  comparable  service,  one 
in  V/orld  War  I  and  the  other  in  World 
War  II  Tins  bill  applies  to  all  veter- 
ans, veterans  of  World  War  I,  World 
War  II,  and  Korea  and  also  the  Spanish 
War  if  thev  so  elect. 

Mr       WACJCJONNEH      Mr.      Speaker. 

1  want  to  commend  the  chairman  of  tiie 
full  committee,  the  chairman  of  the  sub- 
committee and  the  otlier  members  of 
the  com:mttee  for  having  brought  this 
legislation  to  the  floor  today.  It  takes 
uito  account  the  needs  of  all  World  War 
I  veterans  who  are  deserving  of  this  con- 
sideration, but  it  takes  into  account  as 
well  the  needs  of  our  World  War  II  and 
Korean  conflict  veterans.  I  think  the 
committee  has  done  a  very  good  job 
in  presenting  this  legislation. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yieW 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman. 

Mr  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding.     Mr. 


Speaker,  I  wholeheartedly  support  H.R 
1927  and  congratulate  the  Committee  on 
Veterans'  Affairs  and  its  able  and  dis- 
tinguished chairman  upon  reporting 
this  much-needed  legislation.  The  bill 
undoubtedly  is  urgently  needed  in  the 
light  of  the  social  security  changes  that 
have  been  brought  about  and  should  be 
approved  unanimously  by  the  Congress. 
Mr,  WYMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  New  Hampshire. 

Mr  WYMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  con.sent  to  extend  my  remarks 
at  this  point  m  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  Hampshire  ' 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  WYMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  in 
support  of  H  R.  1927.  I  would  like  to 
compliment  the  chairman  and  members 
of  the  Veterans'  Affairs  Committee  for 
their  able  report  accompanying  this 
legi>lation  and  for  the  bill  which,  I  un- 
derstand, lias  the  support  of  the  national 
officers  of  the  Veterans  of  World  War  I, 
as  well  as  other  veterans'  organizations 
nationwide. 

Tins  legislation,  which  liberalizes  non- 
service-coiitiected  pension  payments  to 
veterans  of  World  War  I.  World  War  II, 
the  Korean  conflict,  and  their  widows 
and  children,  is  long  overdue.  It  is  on  a 
basis  of  need  and  it  is  justly  deserved. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  Mr.  Speaker,  if 
anything,  I  do  not  think  it  goes  far 
enough.  I  would  favor  liberalizing 
further  the  income  limitations  for  World 
War  I  vet*'rans  who  have  attained  their 
65th  birthday  to  a  greater  extent  than 
has  been  done  in  this  bill. 

However,  the  bill  is  a  step  in  the  right 
direction  and  I  support  it. 

The  original  (irovisions  of  H.R.  1927, 
as  well  as  H  R.  2332,  would  have  required 
a  cost  factor  of  almost  a  billion  dollars 
a  year.  To  me.  this  was  too  high  a 
charge  on  the  operating  expenses  of  the 
Government  considering  the  national 
debt  and  deficit  and  I  so  indicated  to 
appropriate  olRcials  of  the  organizations 
involved.  I  have  urged  that  as  a  matter 
of  policy  a  bill  with  a  lower  price  tag 
be  introduced  and  supported.  As  I  have 
said  here  this  afternoon,  the  present  pro- 
visions of  H.R.  1927  are  something  less 
than  I  felt  were  warranted  under  all  the 
circumstances,  but,  nevertheless,  there  is 
accomplished  in  this  bill  a  great  deal  of 
good  for  the  Nation's  veterans.  We  all 
recognize  that  this  legislation  is  not  a  bar 
to  consideration  of  additional  measures 
in  the  89th  and  subsequent  Congresses. 
Under  H.R.  1927.  as  now  before  us, 
we  find  in  section  1  five  new  exclusions 
in  the  determination  of  annual  income 
and  a  new  formula  for  eligibility  for 
pension  where  a  veteran  is  already  in 
receipt  of  a  pension  under  a  public  or 
private  plan.  Under  prior  law,  a  veteran 
receiving  monthly  social  security  bene- 
fits was  required  to  have  these  count 
when  they  equalled  the  amount  of  his 
contributions.  Under  this  bill,  this  is 
repealed  and  a  10-percent  limitation 
substituted,  which  means  that  a  veteran 
receiving  $1,800  a  year  from  social  se- 
curity would  have  excluded  as  income 
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jlgQ  but  the  remaining  Sl,620  would 
count  as  income  and  would  continue  as 
long  as  tlie  veteran  received  social  se- 
curity. Tl'is  will  permit  thousands  of 
veterans  who  are  receiving  social  se- 
curity payments  to  have  the  increase 
we  jii'^t  voted  last  week,  without  losing 
their  U'ln-service-connected  pensions. 
This  10-percent  exclusion  will  more  than 
compensate  for  last  week's  5-percent  in- 
crease in  social  security  payments. 

The  exclusions  from  income  provided 
;n  th.:s  section  are: 

First,  amounts  equal  to  the  amounts 
paid  by  the  veteran  for  the  last  illness 
and   burial   of   his   deceased   spouse   or 

child: 

Second,  profit  realized  from  the  dispo- 
sition of  real  or  personal  property  other 
than  in  the  course  of  a  business; 

Thud,  payments  received  for  discharge 
of  jury  duty  or  obligatory  civic  duty; 

Fourth,  payments  received  under  the 
War  Orphans  Act;  and 

Fifth,  bonus  or  similar  cash  payments 
by  any  State. 

Other  provisions  of  the  bill  substan- 
tially increase  monthly  allowances  to 
blind  or  helple.ss  veterans,  to  house- 
bound veterans,  and  broaden  a  veteran's 
eligibility  for  pension  under  existing 
.standards  by  excluding  SI. 200  or  all 
earned  income,  whichever  is  greater,  on 
the  jiart  of  a  spouse  of  a  veteran  from 
the  amounts  otherwise  disqualifying  or 
reducm"-!  veterans'  pensions. 

In  addition  to  the  foregoing,  the  bill 
provides  for  increases  in  annual  income 
limitations  in  accordance  with  tables  set 
forth  in  the  bill  for  veterans  or  their 
widows.  The  total  cost  factor  of  the  bill 
is  .such  that  it  will  not  involve  an  astro- 
nomical charge  upon  the  economy  but 
will  stabilize  for  the  next  few  years  at 
approximait^y  $100  million  a  year. 

This  legislation  is  cimiulative  to  the 
other  veterans  legislation  that  we  have 
enacted  m  this  Congress  and  that  I  have 
support  d      By  way  of  illustration — 

Public  Law  88-21  increases  payments 
to  parents  and  children  of  veterans  who 
died  of   ervice-connected  disabilities; 

Public-  Law  88-134  increases  payments 
to  widoAs  of  veterans  whose  death  was 
due  to  service-connected  disabilities; 

Public  Law  88-151  permits  the  Vet- 
erans' Administration  to  waive  recovery 
on  default  on  home  loans  in  certain 
hardship  cases; 

Public  Law  88-20  provides  additional 
compensation  for  service-incurred  loss 
of  ht  aring  m  both  ears; 

Public  Law  88-22  increases  compensa- 
tion for  veterans  suffering  complete  loss 
of  speech ; 

Public  Law  88-361  provides  educational 
assistance  to  children  of  veterans  with 
total  and  permanent  service-connected 
disability:  and 

Public  Law  88-355  extends  disabiUty 
income  provisions  of  national  service  life 
insurance  policies  through  age  65  under 
certain  conditions. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  support  legislation  that 
will  protect  the  rights,  interests,  and  rea- 
sonable concerns  of  all  veterans.  I  have 
particular  regard  for  the  concerns  of  the 
veterans  of  World  War  I.  who  now  in 
their  semority  have  particular  need  for 
that   those  of  us  who  are  veterans  of 


World  War  II  and  younger  should  pro- 
vide, that  as  genuine  need  requires  our 
society,  from  its  dynamic  and  producing 
members,  shall  protect  those  who  are 
themselves  unable  or  unequipped  to  pro- 
vide a  decent,  respectable  existence  in 
their  old  age. 

Where  to  draw  the  line  between  need 
and  privilege,  between  the  unjustified, 
and  the  rightful  obligation  of  a  con- 
cerned society  to  those  who  have  sacri- 
ficed to  protect  and  defend  that  society, 
is  always  a  difficult  problem.  I  am  con- 
fident that  as  time  goes  by  our  repre- 
sentative system  will  achieve  a  sound 
balance  here  and  that  we  will  provide  for 
and  take  care  of  the  problems  of  all  our 
veterans  on  a  sound  basis.  I  shall  sup- 
port this  goal  to  the  best  of  my  ability 
in  this  session  and.  I  hope,  in  succeeding 
sessions  of  Congress. 

Will  the  gentleman  yield  further  to 
me  at  this  point  for  a  question? 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.     I  yield. 

Mr.  WYMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  ask  about  the  allowances  in  this 
bill.  There  is  an  exclusion  of  all  earned 
income  or  $1,200.  whichever  is  higher,  of 
the  spouse  of  a  veteran  in  computing  al- 
lowances. Suppose  there  is  a  spouse 
who  is  wealthy,  who  has  dividend  income 
of  $10,000  a  year.  Is  that  to  be  counted 
or  excluded? 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  In  determin- 
ing a  veteran's  eligibility  for  pension 
under  existing  income  criteria,  the  first 
$1,200  of  the  wife's  income  is  excluded, 
but  the  balance  is  cotmted.  The  amend- 
ment proposed  by  section  7  of  the  bill 
would  exclude  $1,200  or  all  earned  in- 
come, whichever  is  the  greater. 

Mr.  WYMAN.  That  would  be  in- 
cluded? 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  All  but  $1,200 
of  the  dividends  would  be  counted. 

Mr.  WYMAN.  So,  hypothetically 
speaking,  if  we  had  a  veteran  who  is 
married  to  a  person  who  has  unearned 
income  such  as  dividend  income  of  $10,- 

000  a  year,  he  would  not  be  entitled  to 
draw  this  under  this  legislation? 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  That  is 
correct. 

Mr.  'WYMAN.  As  the  gentleman  just 
.said  a  moment  ago  this  legislat.on  is  di- 
rected to  need  on  the  part  of  veterans? 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  I  did  so  state 
and  the  "need  "  clause  is  an  essential 
element  in  all  non-service-connected 
pensions.  So  income  from  bonds  or  divi- 
dends of  that  sort  would  be  considered 
as  income,  except  as  I  have  indicated. 

Mr.  WYMAN.    I  thar.k  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  North  Carolina. 
Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  I  would  be 
glad  to  yield  to  the  gentleman  from 
North  Carolina. 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  North  Carolina. 
Mr.  Speaker.  I.  too,  would  like  to  join 
with  my  colleagues  in  congratulating  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  and  the  great 
Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs  for 
bringing  this  legislation  to  the  floor  of 
the  House. 

As  the  gentleman  from  Texas  knows, 

1  discussed  this  legislation  with  him  on  a 
number  of  occasions  and  expressed  my 
interest  in  it. 


There  has  been  disagreement  among 
the  various  national  veterans'  organiza- 
tions, the  administration,  and  Members 
of  Congress  concerning  what  the  terms 
of  new  pension  legislation  should  be. 
The  arguments  have  been  going  on  for 
a  number  of  years. 

It  has  been  my  strong  feeling  that  the 
most  useful  purpose  would  be  served  by 
working  toward  the  resolution  of  these 
disagreements.  Perpetuating  them 
would  only  assure  that  no  legislation  at 
all  would  be  passed  and  that  the  prob- 
lems of  many  of  our  older  veterans  in 
need  would  be  aggravated  further. 

The  last  pension  bill  was  enacted  into 
law  on  August  29,  1959,  and  became  ef- 
fective on  July  1,  1960.  Five  years  have 
elapsed  since  the  question  of  veterans 
pensions  has  been  brought  before  the 
Congress.  In  that  5-year  period,  the 
Department  of  Labor  advises  me  that 
the  cost  of  living  has  increased  by  6.1 
percent.  Thus,  the  veterans  of  the  Na- 
tion who  are  dependent  upon  pensions 
have  seen  the  purchasing  power  of  the 
funds  available  to  them  decline  by  this 
amount.  Certainly,  it  is  not  the  inten- 
tion of  the  Congress  to  create  additional 
hardship  through  failure  to  act. 

For  many  years,  we  have  pursued  a 
policy  of  assisting  older  and  disabled  vet- 
erans in  need  as  a  measm-e  of  gratitude 
for  their  services  to  the  country  in  times 
of  national  peril.  We  have  not  aban- 
doned this  principle  although  many  of 
our  older  veterans  may  rightly  raise  the 
question  as  they  see  pensions  reduced  in 
value  while  the  Congress  fails  to  respond 
to  the  problem. 

While  need  is  an  e.=sential  factor,  the 
punitive  provisions  of  income  computa- 
tion in  the  1959  act  should  be  removed 
and  other  improvements  suggested  in  this 
legislation  should,  in  my  opinion,  be  en- 
acted without  further  delay.  Through 
them,  it  is  my  earnest  hope  that  help 
will  be  provided  for  many  of  our  older 
veterans  and  the  widows  of  veterans. 

Again,  I  want  to  congratulate  the 
spokesmen  for  the  various  national  vet- 
erans' organizations  and  the  Veterans' 
Affairs  Committee  for  their  conscientious 
efforts  in  recent  weeks  to  resolve  old  dif- 
ferences and  to  bring  to  the  floor  of  the 
House  a  bill  on  which  they  can  agree. 
The  action  they  have  set  in  motion  is 
surely  in  the  interest  of  many  thousands 
of  veterans.  I  urge  that  this  legislation 
be  approved  by  the  House  today  so  that 
there  will  be  ample  time  for  the  Senate 
to  act  before  this  session  completes  its 
work. 

Mr.  BATTIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Montana. 

Mr.  BATTIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

I  too  would  like  to  pay  my  special 
thanks  to  the  chairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Veterans'  Affairs  as  well  as  to  the 
chairman  of  the  subcommittee  who  con- 
ducted the  hearings  on  this  legislation 
in  taking  care  of  the  peculiar  situation 
which  I  think  exists  in  only  two  States. 
Montana  veterans  of  World  War  I 
would  be  penalized  if  an  exception  had 
not  been  made.  I  introduced  legislation 
to  correct  this  problem  and  I  am  pleased 
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to  say  that  my  blU  has  been  incorporated 
In  the  legislation  before  us  today.  The 
State  of  Montana  passed  a  bonus  bill 
and  under  Federal  law  the  income  re- 
ceived from  the  bonus  would  have  to  be 
included  and  could  reduce  the  vet- 
eran's benefit.  Tbe  inclusion  of  my  bill 
c  jrrects  this  problem 

I  do  appreciate  it  and  I  iim  .>ure  tht.' 
veterans  of  World  War  I  of  the  State  of 
Montana  will  thank  thr  u.-ntleman  and 
his  colleagues. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  v^iU  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Missouri 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr  Speaker.  I  want  to 
join  in  these  accolades  to  the  chairman 
of  the  Committee  on  Vtttrans  Affairs 
and  the  members  of  that  committee 

I  have  had  an  opportunity  to  talk  with 
the  gentleman  from  Texas  about  this, 
as  well  as  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  tMr. 
AyresI.  I  know  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  gives  considerable  credit  to  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio  Mr  Ay  res]  for 
getting  this  measure  out  to  the  floor  of 
the  House. 

However,  I  was  interested  in  a  state- 
ment which  was  made  by  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  with  reference  to  the  cost 
estimates  of  this  legislation,  $100  million 
m  the  first  year,  compared  to  the  almost 
$1  billion  as  provided  for  in  other  let^'ls- 
lation  pending  before  that  committee. 

On  page  12  of  the  report  which  accom- 
panies this  bill  the  estimates  given  there 
by  the  general  counsel  are  much  lower 
than  the  figure  as  stated  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas.  I  want  to  be  sure 
which  is  correct.  In  1965  it  is  $43  mil- 
lion, and  then  It  goes  to  the  figure  of  $60 
million  in  the  first  full  year.  $72  million, 
$97  million.  $109  million,  and  $111 
million. 

Are  these  the  accurate  figures'' 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas  The  $43  mil- 
lion is  because  the  bill  is  only  generally 
effective  from  January  1,  1965. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  The  first  full  year,  then. 
would  be  $72  million:  is  that  right '^ 

Mr  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  No,  It  would 
be  approximately  $86  million.  In  other 
words,  the  $43.880j000  is  due  to  the  fact 
that  the  legislation  will  have  been  ef- 
fective for  only  one-half  year. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Could  the  gentleman 
then  direct  his  attention  to  page  12  of 
the  report? 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.     Yes 

Mr.  CURTIS.  At  the  very  bottom 
there  is  given  the  flt^'ures  for  the  full 
years  of  operation  there  .Are  these  fig- 
ures accurate? 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas  The  cost  of 
the  bill  would  drop  some  the  second  year 
and  then  go  back  up 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  understand  that,  but 
the  real  question  to  which  I  was  coming 
is  this.  It  would  geem  to  me  that  this 
kind  of  program  will  increa.se — well,  I 
am  not  sure — would  this  program  tend  to 
phase  out  after  the  first  5  years,  until 
we  begin  having  World  War  II  veterans 
participating? 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  Until  the 
World  War  II  veteran  group  comes  in 
large  numbers,  that  is  correct 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Until  they  start  com- 
ing under  the  program? 


Mr  TEAGUE  of  Texas  That  is  right. 
Mr  CURTIS.  One  final  question:  I 
notice  that  tins,  does  include  the  cost  of 
admini-stration .'  I  do  know  this,  regret- 
tably, for  some  of  our  World  War  I  peo- 
ple are  on  old-age  assistance  and  I  dare 
say  that  this  kind  of  improvement  might 
remove  some  of  them  from  old-age  as- 
sistance   and  I  certainly  hope  so. 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  I  think  that 
IS  correct. 

.Mr  CURTIS  Would  th:s  not  include 
the  savings  that  we  will  gam  from  old- 
age  assistance' 

Mr  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  Tliere  would 
be  some  factors  involved  in  this  on  which 
we  do  not  have  the  figures 

Mr  SECREST.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  tlie 
gentleman  yield'' 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas  I  vield  to  the 
L'entlfman  from  Ohio. 

Mr  SECREST  Mr  Speaker,  on  the 
29th  of  July  thf'  Hou.se  passed  a  bill  to 
increase  social  security  paymfiit>  by  5 
percent.  This  additional  income  would 
dl.squalify  many  veterans  who  are  now 
receiving  a  pension  The  bill  we  are 
considering  todav  H  R  1927.  raise.s  the 
amount  of  the  permitted  annual  income 
to  guarantee  that  no  veteran  will  lose 
his  pension  because  of  the  increase  in  his 
social  security  payments.  It  even  goes 
further  than  protectim:  him  from  the  so- 
cial .security  raise  It  permits  him  to 
deduct  10  percent  of  payments  under  any 
public  or  private  retirement  plan.  It 
also  excludes  for  pension  purpo.ses 
amounts  paid  bv  a  veteran  for  the  last 
illne.ss  and  burial  of  a  spouse  or  child 
It  excludes  profits  rti-allzed  from  the  sale 
of  real  or  per.sonal  property  It  excludes 
payments  received  as  the  result  of  jury 
duty  It  excludes  payments  under  the 
War  Orpharus  Educational  .'\ssistance 
.Act  and  any  State  bonu.ses.  It  also  per- 
mits a  veteran  who  attains  the  age  of  65 
to  secure  a  pension  without  showing  a 
10-percent  disability  and  tiiat  his  unem- 
plovabillty  is  attributed  to  it,  as  is  re- 
quired under  the  present  law. 

Under  the  present  law  a  veteran  has 
to  count  the  income  of  his  spouse  in  ex- 
ct\s.s  of  $1,200.  Under  the  provision  of 
this  proposed  bill,  a  wife  could  earn  as 
much  as  she  could,  and  the  veteran  would 
not  be  required  to  account  for  any  of  it. 
Under  the  present  law  a  veteran  In 
receipt  of  aid  and  attendance  allowance 
must  give  it  up  the  first  day  he  enters  a 
veterans'  hospital.  The  proposed  law 
would  permit  him  to  receive  his  allow- 
ance until  the  first  day  of  the  second 
calendar  month  following  his  admi.ssion. 
The  purpo.se  of  this  provision  is  U.)  en- 
courage a  veteran  to  go  to  the  hospital 
early,  before  his  condition  becomes  .so 
serious  that  his  stay  in  the  hospital  will 
be  greatly  prolonged. 

This  bill  providr.i  that  drugs  and  med- 
icines may  be  furnisiied  vet<'rans  in  re- 
ceipt of  aid-and-attendance  allowance. 
It  increases  the  pension  of  ■permant'ntly 
housebound  "  veterans  by  $35  montlily. 
It  increases  the  monthly  allowance  for 
aid  and  attendance  of  blind  or  helple.ss 
veterans  from  $70  to  $100  per  month. 
Under  the  bill  annual  income  limitations 
are  raised  as  well  as  peixsion  payments 
to  veterans  with  lower  incomes. 


This  is  one  of  the  best  veterans  bills 
ever  considered  by  this  House,  and  I  hope 
it  passes  without  a  di.ssenting  vote. 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker 
my  time  is  running  out.  At  this  time  i 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Indiana  [Mr 
DtNTON  .  a  strong  supporter  of  the  posi- 
tion of  the  war  veterans. 

.Mr.  DENTON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  in 
support  of  H  R.  1927.  providing  for  in- 
crea.sed  income  limitations  for  veterans 
with  non-service-connected  disabilities 
and  other  improvements  in  the  law 
which  covers  non-.service-connected  pen- 

SIOILS 

As  you  know,  I  have  long  been  inter- 
ested in  a  pension  for  the  veterans  of 
World  War  I  and  in  a  number  of  Con- 
gresses I  have  introduced  legislation  for 
that  purpose.  In  the  87th  Congress,  I 
introduced  H.R  3745  and  in  this  Con- 
gre.s.s  I  introduced  H  R.  2332,  both  of 
which  provide  fcjr  pensions  for  the  vet- 
erans of  World  War  I.  I  felt  this  legis- 
lation was  nece.ssary  and  that  it  would 
provide  treatment  for  the  veterans  of 
World  War  I  comparable  to  the  treat- 
ment the  veterans  of  other  wars  have 
received 

In  both  instances  the  Committee  on 
Veteran.-^'  .Affairs  did  not  see  fit  to  report 
this  propo.sed  legislation.  I  felt  so 
strongly  m  favor  (jf  this  legislation  that 
in  both  ca.ses  I  filed  discharge  petitions 
In  neither  case,  however,  were  the  218 
signatures  necessary  for  discharge  se- 
cured This  year  there  are  157  names 
on  the  discharge  petition  and  since  it  is 
late'  in  the  session  it  is  rather  obvious 
that  the  necessary  number  will  not  be 
.secured,  and  again  this  legislation  which 
I  feel  is  so  nece.s.sary  will  be  overlooked. 

I  feel  that  this  measure  now  before  the 
Hou.se  IS  the  best  legislation  that  can  be 
.secured  during  this  se.sMon  to  benefit 
the  veterans  and  for  that  reason  I  am 
supporting  the  bill. 

The  provi-sion  increasing  the  income 
limitations  by  10  percent  of  the  sum  re- 
ceived by  a  veteran  through  S(x;ial  se- 
curity, railroad  retirement,  civil  service 
retirement,  and  similar  ijenefits  is  abso- 
lutely nece.s.sary  and  e.ssential.  We  have 
recently  pas.sed  a  measure  increasing  so- 
cial security  benefits  5  percent.  In  many 
instances  this  extra  5  percent  would  in- 
crease the  income  of  a  veteran  .so  that 
his  pension  would  be  discontinued  en- 
tirely or  severely  reduced. 

When  that  bill  was  before  the  Housf, 
tile  Ways  and  Means  Committee  took  the 
IKjsition  that  it  was  the  duty  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  'Veterans'  Affairs  to  correct  this 
inequity  which  might  ensue  in  which 
a  man  might  receive  a  n-peicent  increase 
in  .social  security  payments  and  have  to 
forfeit  a  SlOO  monthly  pension 

The  provision  increasing  the  benefits 
for  disabled  veterans  needing  constant 
care  and  attention  from  $70  to  SlOO  per 
month  is  also  badly  needed. 

There  are  many  good  and  needed  pro- 
visions contained  in  this  legislation  which 
I  am  sure  you  are  aware  of. 

While  I  would  like  to  see  a  general 
pension  offered  the  veterans  of  World 
War  I.  commensurate  with  the  pensions 
provided  the  veterans  of  earlier  wars,  I 
feel  that  this  bill  is  certainly  a  step  in  the 
right  direction.     I  want  to  congratulate 
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the  Committee  on  Veterans"  Affairs  for 
bringing  out  this  bill  and  I  urge  its  adop- 
tion." I  have  di.scu.ssed  this  measure  with 
the  officers  of  the  Veterans  of  World  War 
I  of  the  USA..  Inc..  and  they  favor  the 
legislation.  I  understand  that  other 
veterans'  organizations  are  also  in  sup- 
port of  the  bill.  It  is  certainly  much 
needed  legislation. 

Mr.  OHARA  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker. 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  OHARA  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  am  very  happy  to  join  in  the  vmi- 
versal  acclaim  of  the  great  chairman  of 
the  great  Committee  on  'Veterans'  Af- 
fairs, the  gentleman  from  Texas  (Mr. 
Teagve'.  the  great  chairman  of  a  great 
subcommittee,  the  gentleman  from  North 
Carolina  I  Mr.  Kornegay],  and  a  great 
son  of  Illinois,  the  tireless  and  ever-faith- 
ful friend  of  the  veteran,  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  IMr.  Libonati],  the  author 
of  the  bill  now  under  consideration.  It 
is  a  bill  approved  by  all  the  veteran  or- 
ganizations, including  that  composed  of 
veterans  of  World  War  I.  It  is  In  the 
finest  traditions  of  this  Republic  in  the 
appreciation  of  and  treatment  of  our 
veterans 

As  a  veteran  of  the  Spanish-American 
War.  I  have  been  drawing  a  pension  of 
over  $100  a  month  for  a  long  time. 
Some  years  ago  I  was  not  taking  the 
Spanisii  War  veteran  pension.  Then 
Charles  Walgreen,  founder  and  head  of 
the  Walgreen  drugstore  chain,  and  a 
veteran  of  the  war  with  Spain,  put  it  to 
me  this  way:  "Unless  we  all  take  the 
pension,  we  are  placing  our  comrades 
who  are  in  need  of  the  pension  for  liveli- 
hood in  an  embarrassing  position  that 
should  not  be  pushed  upon  any  veteran." 

Since  that  time  I  have  been  taking  the 
pension  that  I  earned  many,  many  years 
ago  and  have  been  bitterly  opposed  to 
pauper  requirements  that  divide  un- 
fairly veterans  who  served  in  the  same 
war  The  fact  is  that  when  age  comes 
there  are  mighty  few  veterans  of  any 
war  who  do  not  need  some  financial  lift. 
.And  they  should  receive  it  without  hu- 
miliation. 

Mr  Chaii-man,  this  is  a  great  bill,  it  is 
a  fine  bill,  but  I  hope  and  pray  that  the 
day  IS  not  far  away  when  every  veteran 
of  World  War  I  will  receive  a  pension 
comparable  to  that  received  by  the 
Spanish  War  veterans.  Also  I  hope  in 
time  when  age  has  reached  into  the 
ranks  of  the  veterans  of  World  War  n 
and  that  time  is  rapidly  approaching, 
that  every  veteran  of  that  conflict  will 
receive  a  pension  com.parable  to  that 
now  paid  the  Spanish  War  veterans. 

To  me  it  is  the  soundest  form  of  fiscal 
responsibility  to  meet  our  full  obliga- 
tion to  the  men  and  women  who  gave 
their  youth  to  their  coimtry  and  in  their 
age  require  help  from  the  country  they 
served  to  keep  body  and  soul  together. 

Mr  .AYRES.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  my- 
self such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr  Speaker,  I  think  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  I  Mr. Te ague!,  has  explained 
verj-  well  the  wotk  that  has  gone  into 
this  bill.  It  has  been  my  privilege  to 
have  been  the  ranking  member  of  the 
committee  under  the  leadership  of  our 


chairman,  and  I  am  happy  and  grati- 
fied that  we  can  bring  a  bill  before  the 
House  today  that  enjoys  the  support  of 
all  the  major  veterans  organizations. 

As  the  gentleman  from  Indiana  [Mr. 
Denton]  has  pointed  out,  a  discharge 
petition  has  been  on  the  desk.  Many 
Members  have  been  subjected  to  great 
pressure  because  they  did  not  sign  the 
petition.  Now  that  we  have  brought 
this  bill  out  I  hope  much  of  that  mis- 
understanding will  be  eliminated. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  most  refreshing  to 
see  a  pension  bill  that  enjoys  the  sup- 
port of  all  the  major  veterans  organi- 
zations. As  you  well  know,  the  pension 
issue  has  been  pending  before  the  Com- 
mittee on  'Veterans'  Affairs  for  a  con- 
siderable length  of  time.  The  failure  of 
the  committee  to  act  prior  to  this  time 
on  any  p>ension  bill  has  not  been  the  re- 
sult of  unwillingness  on  the  part  of  the 
committee  or  Members  of  Congress  to 
vote  an  increase  in  pensions.  On  the 
contrary,  the  Committee  on  "Veterans' 
Affairs  and  Members  of  Congress  gen- 
erally have  been  more  than  willing  to 
act  upon  a  pension  bill,  but  the  veterans 
organizations  themselves  would  not  agree 
until  1  week  ago  on  the  details  of  a  bill 
to  liberalize  pensions. 

I  am  pleased  that  the  Republican 
Party  platform  for  1964,  entitled  "For 
the  People"  included  my  recommenda- 
tion pledging  revision  of  the  non-service- 
connected  pension  programs  to  provide 
Increased  benefits  for  low-income  pen- 
sioners. This  plank  of  our  platform 
dramatically  illustrates  the  willingness  of 
my  colleagues  on  this  side  of  the  aisle 
to  act  favorably  up>on  a  pension  bill.  I 
repeat,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  the  unanimous 
support  of  the  major  veterans  organi- 
zations of  the  provisions  of  H.R.  1927 
have  made  it  possible  for  us  to  bring  this 
important  measure  to  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives for  your  action  today. 

Our  Compensation  and  Pension  Sub- 
comittee  considered  and  rejected  more 
than  150  bills  on  his  subject.  Some  were 
exorbitant  in  their  cost  estimates  and 
many  were  unreasonable  in  that  the  bulk 
of  the  exorbitant  cost  would  be  devoted 
to  adding  more  veterans  with  substantial 
incomes  to  the  pension  rolls  while  offer- 
ing little  or  no  benefit  to  the  truly  needy 
veteran.  In  this  connection.  I  want  to 
pay  tribute  to  the  exhaustive  efforts  put 
forth  by  our  Subcommittee  on  Compen- 
sation and  Pension  under  the  direction 
of  the  distinguished  gentleman  from 
North  Carolina.  One  bill  was  the  sub- 
ject of  a  discharge  petition.  Members  of 
Congress  were  subjected  to  an  intensive 
pressure  campaign  to  sign  the  petition 
calling  for  the  release  of  the  proposal 
from  the  committee.  Members  were 
labeled  "antiveteran"  if  they  refused  to 
sign  the  discharge  petition  and  their 
defeat  in  forthcoming  elections  was 
promised.  Despite  this  atmosphere  of 
controversy,  the  committee  proceeded  to 
analyze  and  study  the  question  of  non- 
service-connected  pensions  and  finally 
reported  to  this  body  a  bill  that  enjoys 
the  unanimous  support  of  all  of  the  ma- 
jor veterans  organizations.  I  am  pleased 
to  support  and  vote  for  this  bill,  H.R. 
1927,  as  I  am  confident  are  a  majority  of 
my  colleagues  for  the  simple  reason  that 


we  believe  in  the  Veterans  pension  pro- 
gram— for  the  simple  reason  that  we  be- 
lieve a  sound  enduring  pension  program 
must  be  based  upon  need.  When  we  de- 
part from  the  concept  of  financial  need 
as  related  to  veteran  pensions,  we  jeop- 
ardize the  entire  structure  of  veteran's 
benefits  as  we  know  it  today. 

The  bill  before  you  today,  Mr.  Speak- 
er, preserves  the  concept  of  need  in  pen- 
sion and  at  the  same  time  liberalizes  the 
program  so  that  it  will  benefit  those  who 
are  most  in  need.  I  urge  my  colleagues 
to  join  me  in  support  of  this  measure. 

Mr.  ADAIR.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  AYRES.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Indiana. 

Mr.  ADAIR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in 
strong  support  of  this  measure. 

During  the  88th  Congress,  more  than 
150  bills,  each  having  as  its  purpose  the 
liberalization  of  the  existing  non-service- 
connected  pension  program  or  the  crea- 
tion of  a  separate  pension  program,  have 
been  introduced  and  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  "Veterans'  Affairs.  These  have 
run  the  gamut  from  modest  proposals  to 
measures  of  the  greatest  magnitude. 
First  year  cost  estimates  on  these  bills 
have  ranged  from  a  million  dollars  to 
more  than  a  billion  dollars. 

I  am  sure  my  colleagues  are  aware  of 
the  intense  interest  displayed  by  many 
veterans  and  all  of  the  major  veteran  or- 
ganizations in  the  enactment  of  a  pension 
bill  into  law.  Despite  this  apparent 
unity  of  purpose,  each  of  the  major  veter- 
an organizations  was  supporting  a  differ- 
ent bill.  Administration  spokesmen  had 
voiced  their  opposition  to  all  pension  bills 
then  pending. 

In  this  atmosphere,  it  became  the  for- 
midable task  of  the  Committee  on  "Vet- 
erans' Affairs  to  draft  a  bill  that  would  be 
acceptable  to  the  veteran  organizations, 
enjoy  some  chance  of  passage  by  the 
Congress  and  approval  by  the  President, 
and  most  important,  would  provide  in- 
creased benefits  to  veterans  with  low  in- 
comes and  those  who  are  seriously 
disabled  as  well  as  widows  of  deceased 
veterans. 

I  believe  my  colleagues  will  agree,  Mr. 
Speaker,  that  our  Subcommittee  on 
Compensation  and  Pension  has  per- 
formed an  outstanding  service  in  this 
respect.  After  receiving  the  views  of  all 
interested  organizations  and  agencies, 
the  Subcommittee  presented  this  bill, 
H.R.  1927.  that  was  reported  unani- 
mously by  the  full  committee.  I  am  in- 
formed that  all  of  the  major  veterans 
organizations  have  endorsed  H.R.  1927.  I 
hope  it  will  be  acceptable  to  the  other 
body  and  to  the  President. 

This  bill,  Mr.  Speaker,  recognizes  and 
provides  a  solution  to  the  problem  creat- 
ed for  many  veteran  pensioners  by  the 
proposed  5-percent  increase  in  social 
security  payments.  If  the  Social  Secu- 
rity Amendments  of  1964  become  law  and 
the  proposal  before  us  today  is  not  ap- 
proved, many  veterans  will  receive  less 
than  $100  a  year  increase  in  social  secu- 
rity payments  while  losing  up  to  $950  an- 
nually in  veterans  pension.  H.R.  1927 
will  prevent  this  possibility  by  permit- 
ting pensioners  to  exclude  from  the  com- 
putation of  income  for  pension  purposes 
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each  year  an  amount  equal  to  10  percent 
of  any  retirement  annuity  or  payment 
received. 

Additionally,  the  bill  provides  increases 
in  monthly  pension  rates  and  iiicomL' 
limits  for  certain  categories  of  veterans 
and  widows.  These  increases  range  from 
$5  monthly  to  $33  monthly.  The  latter 
rate  constitutes  a  new  .supplement  to  the 
basic  rate  of  peruiion  for  those  who  are 
housebound  because  of  di.sabihties.  Pen- 
sioners who  are  receivuii;  the  aid  and  at- 
tendance allowance  for  .severely  handi- 
capping disabilities  will  receive  a  S30 
increase  in  month'.T  payment.s  This 
same  group  will  receive  druys  and  medi- 
cation prescribed  by  a  physician. 

A  feature  of  the  bill  of  particular  in- 
terf^st  to  pensioners  with  workiiiii  wives 
would  permit  the  exclusion  of  a  spouse's 
earned  income  in  computing'  income  for 
pension  purposes.  Existing  law  excludes 
only  the  first  $1,200  of  a  spouse  s  income 
from  all  sources. 

The  bill  also  wilJ  eliminate  from  exist- 
ing law  the  requirements  of  disability 
and  unemployabihty  in  the  ca.se  of  vet- 
erans aged  65  and  older 

Mr  Speaker,  the.se  are  the  highlights 
of  H  R.  1927  as  am«>nded  Ic  is  a  good 
bill  It  is  a  bill  that  was  conceived  for 
the  purpose  of  aiding  the  seriously  dis- 
abled and  the  needy  veterans  of  World 
War  I  and  their  tairvivors  Because  it 
accomplishes  this  purp<jsf.  I  am  proud 
to  support  it  and  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
join  me. 

Mr.  AYRES.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  fMr 
Saylor)  such  time  as  he  may  desire 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr  Speaker,  I  am 
happy  to  vote  for  H  R.  19_'7.  the  veterans 
pension  bill  before  the  House  today 
This  bill  offers  a  tangible  benefit  to  the 
Nation's  needy  veteran  It  offers  this 
benefit  to  the  needy  without  disturbing 
the  philosophy  of  exi.-?ting  law  and  with- 
out adding  to  the  pension  rolls  thou.sands 
of  veterans  with  substantial  incomes. 

It  is  important  that  the  philosophy  of 
Public  Law  86-211,  todavs  pension  law, 
be  perpetuated  in  »ny  new  pension  leg- 
islation enacted  by  the  Congress,  for 
this  program  truly  relates  the  payment  of 
pension  to  need. 

To  understand  the  significance  of  our 
action  today,  it  m>y  be  well  to  review 
briefly  the  history  of  pensions.  Prior  to 
July  1.  1960.  the  pension  law  then  in 
effect  contained  an  *  all  or  nothing;  "  con- 
cept There  was  only  one  income  limit 
for  single  veterans  of  $1,400  per  year  and 
one  limit  of  $2,700  per  year  for  veterans 
with  dependents.  There  were  two  rates 
of  pension  of  $66  15  or  S78  75  monthly 
If  a  veteran  was  63  years  of  age  or  had 
been  on  the  pension  rolls  for  10  years, 
he  was  entitled  to  tiie  higher  rate  The 
rate  of  pension,  hciwever.  bore  no  rela- 
tion to  either  the  amount  of  income  or 
the  number  of  depend'-nu-  Married  or 
smgie.  children  or  no.  tiie  rate  of  pension 
was  the  same.  Whether  a  married  vet- 
eran had  no  income  or  whether  he  had 
$2,699  income,  he  was  entitled  to  the 
.same  rate  of  pension.  If  he  had  one 
penny  more  than  $a.7U0  a  year,  however. 
he  received  no  pension 

There  were   many  such   inequities   in 
the  old  pension  law.    A  spouse's  income 


or  a  veteran's  net  worth  were  not  fac- 
tors for  consideration  in  determining 
pension  el.mbility  Thus,  a  wealthy  vet- 
eran could  transfer  all  of  his  income 
producing  assets  to  his  spouse's  name 
and  then  receive  the  same  pension 
payment  that  a  low-income  pensioner 
receives 

These  inequities  were  corrected  in 
Public  Law  86-211.  which  became  effec- 
tive July  1.  1960.  The  new  law  estab- 
lished three  income  levels  for  single 
veterans  and  three  for  veterans  with 
dependent's.  Each  income  level  produced 
a  different  rate  of  pension.  The  maxi- 
mum uicome  limits  were  increased  to 
$1,800  and  $3,000.  respectively.  A 
spouse  s  income  and  a  veteran's  net  worth 
became  factors  m  determining  pension 
entitlement. 

Because  some  of  those  on  the  rolls 
may  have  suffered  a  reduction  under  the 
new  law.  it  contained  a  savuigs  clause 
that  permitted  those  on  the  rolls  to  elect 
to  be  paid  under  whichever  law  paid 
them  the  greatest  benefit. 

This  was  a  good  law.  Mr.  Speaker. 
b€K;ause  it  realistically,  for  the  first  time. 
related  pensions  to  need  It  was  draft^-d 
with  the  knowledge  and  concurrence  of 
all  the  major  veterans  organizations 

Despite  this  apparent  harmony,  the 
ink  was  hardly  dry  on  tlie  President's 
signature  of  approval  bt^fore  concerted 
efforts  were  being  made  to  change  the 
law.  Members  of  Congress  were  sub- 
jected to  an  intensive  pressure  campaign 
to  enact  legislation  that  would  reluni  to 
the  old  system  with  a  single  rate  of 
pension  for  all  and  income  limits  .so  high 
as  to  be  meaningless.  The  campaign 
reached  its  peak  in  this  Congress  with 
an  unprecedented  number  of  bills  seek- 
ing practically  a  "no  strings"  petvsion 
For  example,  one  prominently  discu.ssed 
measure  would  have  given  ab.solut.ely  no 
Increase  to  the  married  veteran  with  two 
children  and  no  out.side  income  On  the 
other  hand,  it  would  offer  the  single  vet- 
eran with  as  much  as  $4,800  income  a 
pension  of  $100  monthly 

While  efforts  to  obtain  legislation  of 
this  nature  were  intensified,  another 
related  situation  was  developing.  Thou- 
sands of  veterans  and  widows  who  ob- 
viously should  have  elected  to  receive 
the  greater  benefits  of  the  new  law  were 
failing  to  do  so.  Misinformation,  lack  of 
information,  or  just  plain  failure  to  get 
the  word  could  be  the  reason  In  a  re- 
cent study,  the  Veterans'  Admiinst ra- 
tion determined  that  more  than  288.000 
veterans  and  widows  had  lost  more  than 
$46  million  m  the  year  1963  by  their  fail- 
ure to  elect  benefits  under  the  new  law. 

Here.  Mr  Speaker,  we  were  confronted 
with  the  incredible  situation  of  demands 
being  made  for  increa.sed  pensions,  while 
millions  of  dollars  m  benefits  already 
available  were  not  being  accepted  I  am 
hopeful  that  with  the  enactment  of  H  R. 
1927.  this  incongruous  situation  will  be 
corrected. 

Mr  Speaker.  H  R  1927  w  ill  amend  the 
existing  law.  It  will  provide  increases 
to  those  who  are  most  in  need  It  will 
permit  the  payment  of  pension  in  some 
meritorious  cases  that  hud  previously 
been  excluded  It  will  insure  that  the 
proposed   social   security    increase   does 


not   adversely   affect   any   veteran  pen- 
sioner. 

I  have  repeatedly  told  veterans  in  my 
district  that  I  would  support  any  rea- 
sonable liberalization  of  the  existing  law 
H.R  1927  fits  that  de.-cription  and  I  in- 
tend to  supj.ort  it. 

Mr  AYRES.  Mr  Speaker.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  California  fMr 
rEAfiiKl,  a  member  of  the  subcommittee 
that  heard  all  the  testimony  on  this 
pension  bill 

Mr  TEAGUE  of  California.  Mr 
Speaker,  it  has  been  my  privilege  to  serve 
as  a  member  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Compensation  and  Pension  durini:  this 
period  when  non-servicf^-connected  pen- 
sion legislation  was  boing  considered. 
Our  task  was  an  unenviable  one. 

The  subcommittee  analyzed  and  re- 
ceived testimony  on  more  than  150  bills, 
all  having  as  their  purpose  the  revision 
of  the  existing  non-seivice-conni'cted 
pension  program.  The  results  of  our  ef- 
forts are  represented  in  the  bill  before 
you  today,  H  R  1927  as  amended  In  com- 
mittee I  will  support  this  bill  bf'cau.se 
it  offers  a  reasonable  solution  to  the 
problems  facing  the  low-income  veteran. 
Members  will  recall  that  one  proposal, 
represented  by  several  identical  bills  be- 
fore the  committee,  called  f)r  a  sepa- 
rate pension  program  for  World  War  I 
veterans. 

The  proposal,  according  to  propo- 
nents, would  provide  .sorely  needed  relief 
for  sick  and  needy  World  War  I  vet- 
erans. A  careful  analysis  of  the  meas- 
ure, however,  revealed  that  it  would  au- 
thorize a  $100  monthly  per.sion  for  great 
numbers  of  veterans  with  substantial  in- 
comes w  ho  are  unable  to  qualify  for  pen- 
sion today  because  of  e.\ce.ssive  income. 
At  the  same  time,  it  offered  little  if  any 
rehef  to  the  low-income  veteran  or  to  the 
seriously  disabled  veteran. 

Mr  Speaker.  I  could  not  in  good  con- 
science support  a  proposal  that  provided 
pension  so  disproportionate  to  need  The 
measure  before  the  House  today,  HR 
1927.  on  the  other  hand,  offers  a  substan- 
tive benefit  to  the  needy  veteran,  par- 
ticularly those  w  ho  are  seriously  disabled 
F(.)r  example,  the  married  veteran  with 
no  outside  income  but  so  seriously  dis- 
abled that  he  requires  the  aid  and  at- 
tendance of  another  person  will  receive 
$200  monthly  under  this  bill  Today  he 
receives  $160 

The  veteran  with  di.sabilities  confin- 
ing him  to  his  home  whose  only  family 
income  is  the  $2,400  a  year  salary  his  wife 
brings  home  today  is  entitled  to  $75 
monthly  pension  Under  H  R  1927,  he 
\Mil  be  eniuled  to  $135  monthly. 

These  are  but  two  examples  of  the 
manner  in  which  the  biil  will  help  the 
sick  and  needy  veteran  It  will  amend 
existing  law,  so  that  its  benefits  are 
available  to  qualified  World  War  I.  World 
War  II,  and  Korean  conflict  veterans. 
It  preserves  the  philo.sophy  inherent  in 
the  pre.sent  law  that  pensions  are  based 
upon  need  and  as  the  need  varies,  so  do 
the  mcmthly  payments. 

Mr  Speaker,  I  will  vote  for  tins  bill, 
and  I  liope  my  colleagues  will  also  sup- 
port it. 

Mr  AYRES.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  desire  to  the  gentle- 
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man  from  Florida  [Mr.  Haley],  a  mem- 
ber of  the  committee. 

Mr  HALEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I.  too,  want 
to' commend  the  chainnan  of  the  sub- 
committee and  the  chairman  of  the  full 
committee,  who  have  worked  together 
faithfully  on  this  bill,  along  with  the 
others  on  the  Committee  on  Veterans' 
Affairs.  They  have  brought  here  a  bill 
on  which  2  months  ago  we  thought  it 
would  be  imix)sslble  to  bring  together  the 
views  of  the  various  veterans'  organiza- 
tions. But  we  have  brought  here  today 
a  bill  that  I  think  deserves  the  support 
of  the  entire  membership  of  this  House. 
I  think  it  is  a  fair  bill. 

Mr.  A'YRES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
.such  time  as  he  may  desire  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  I  Mr.  Harsha]. 

Mr  HARSHA.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  in 
support  of  this  legislation.  H.R.  1927,  but 
do  .so  with  considerable  reservation. 

At  the  outset.  I  would  like  my  col- 
leagues to  clearly  understand  that,  in  my 
opinion,  the  purpo.se  of  the  bill  is  laud- 
able, since  it  is  designed  to  alleviate,  to 
a  small  deiree.  and  I  emphasize  the 
phrase  "small  degree."  the  hardship  and 
suffering  of  our  wartime  veterans  who 
are  permanently  and  totally  disabled  due 
to  disabilities  not  as  a  result  of  service. 

My  reservations  are  that  the  bill  does 
not  go  far  enough.  It  does  not  provide 
adequate  increases  in  benefits  for  non- 
service  connected  disabled  veterans  nor 
is  there  any  provision  in  it  for  service- 
connected  veterans. 

While  it  is  a  step  in  the  right  direction, 
it  fails  miserably  to  meet  the  requests 
made  by  many  veterans'  organizations 
and  does  not  correct  some  of  the  inequi- 
ties existing  today  in  our  pension  laws. 

No  one  can  question  the  critical  need 
for  this  type  of  legislation,  particularly 
since  the  recent  passage  by  Congress  of 
increased  social  security  benefits.  As  the 
House  knows,  social  security  benefits  are 
considered  as  income  for  the  purpose  of 
determinliu'  benefits  under  laws  admin- 
ist<'red  by  the  'Veteraiis'  Administration, 
and  should  this  bill  not  pass,  many  vet- 
erans and  their  dependents  will  lose  their 
meager  benefits  because  of  the  small  in- 
crease in  social  security  payments. 

-Another  objection  I  have  to  the  bill,  al- 
though I  fully  intend  to  support  it.  is  that 
it  makes  no  provision  for  the  many  vet- 
erans who  actually  served  this  Nation 
under  wartime  conditions.  For  example, 
the  affair  with  which  we  are  now  con- 
fronted in  both  Laos  and  Vietnam.  Is  it 
not  a  bit  ironic  to  realize  that  a  veteran 
with  as  much  as  2  or  3  years  of  jungle 
warfare  in  Vietnam  or  Laos  cannot  even 
use  our  Veterans'  Administration  hospi- 
tals except  for  the  treatment  of  a  dis- 
ability actually  incurred  In  that  service? 
That  tlie  widows  and  orphan  children  of 
such  veterans  have  no  benefits  except  in 
such  cases  where  the  cause  of  death  was 
a  direct  result  of  the  veteran's  service? 

Willie  th(>  bill  has  many  shortcomings 
and  does  not  provide  the  benefits  and  as- 
sistance that  I  had  hoped  it  would  pro- 
vide, I  do  want  to  commend  the  commit- 
tee on  the  exemption  of  10  percent  of  the 
veteran's  earned  income  in  figuring  rates 
of  pension  and  the  exclusion  of  the 
spouse's  income,  together  with  exclusion 
of  payments  under  the  War  Orphans  As- 
sistance Act.    These  arc  all  steps  in  the 


right  direction,  and  I  would  hope  that  the 
Veterans'  Affairs  Committee  and  this 
Congress  would  see  fit  in  the  near  future 
to  enact  further  legislation  of  this  type, 
increasing  the  benefits  not  only  to  non- 
service -connected  veterans,  but  to  the 
many  veterans  and  veterans'  dependents 
who  are  receiving  benefits  because  of 
service-connected  disabilities. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  the  Members  of 
this  House  to  adopt  this  legislation. 

I  should  like  to  ask  a  question  about 
this  bill:  As  I  understand,  under  the 
present  law  the  earned  income  of  a 
spouse  of  a  veteran  is  considered  as  the 
veteran's  income  in  excess  of  $1,200,  but 
under  this  revision  of  the  law  all  earned 
income  of  the  spouse  is  excluded  regard- 
less of  the  amount.  It  is  excluded  from 
the  computation  of  the  veteran's  income 
for  pension  purposes. 

Mr.  AYRES.  There  is  no  income  of 
the  spouse  included  in  the  computation 
of  the  veteran's  pension  if  it  is  earned 
income. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  such  time  as  he 
may  desire  to  the  gentleman  from  In- 
diana [Mr.  Bray]. 

Mr.  BRAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  intend  to 
support  H.R.  1927  which  we  are  now  de- 
bating. But  while  this  bill,  reported  out 
of  the  Veterans'  Affairs  Committee,  is  an 
improvement  over  the  present  legislation 
it  is  far  short  of  the  veterans  legislation 
which  should  be  passed.  However,  there 
is  nothing  that  we  can  do  to  amend  this 
bill  on  the  floor.  This  legislation  should 
have  been  brought  before  the  House  un- 
der a  rule  whereby  it  could  have  been 
amended.  But  since  it  is  brought  before 
this  body  under  a  suspension  of  the  rules 
we  cannot  amend  it. 

I  do  want  to  point  out  that  if  we  did 
not  pass  this  legislation  many  non-serv- 
ice-connected disabled  veterans  would 
not  be  able  to  realize  the  increase  in  so- 
cial security  that  we  recently  passed. 

This  legislation  provides  for  the  exclu- 
sion of  the  following  types  of  income  by 
individuals  in  determining  their  income 
for  pension  purposes:  Ten  percent  of 
payments  to  an  individual  under  any 
public  or  private  retirement,  annuity,  or 
income  plan,  including  social  security. 
This  provision  removes  the  possibility 
that  enactment  of  legislation  to  increase 
social  security  payments  by  5  percent 
might  work  to  remove  individuals  from 
the  pension  rolls  or  to  reduce  their  pen- 
sion pasmients. 

This  legislation  also  provides  for  the 
exclusion  of  profit  realized  from  the  dis- 
position of  real  or  personal  property  oth- 
er than  in  the  course  of  business.  In 
addition  this  bill  provides  for  the  ex- 
clusion of  $1,200  of  the  spouse's  income 
or  all  earned  income  of  the  spouse. 
whichever  is  greater. 

There  are  other  parts  of  this  legisla- 
tion which  are  of  some  benefit  to  the 
veteran,  but  the  ones  which  I  have  men- 
tioned are  the  most  important. 

Many  of  us  have  been  attempting  to 
bring  before  the  House  the  legislation 
generally  favored  by  the  World  War  I 
veterans.  A  few  years  ago  v.e  did  get 
such  a  bill  passed  by  the  House,  but  the 
Senate  never  acted  on  it.  For  the  last 
three  Congresses  we  have  attempted  to 
bring  this  legislation  to  the  floor  by  peti- 


tion. I  have  signed  that  petition  in  each 
instance  but  we  have  not  been  able  to  get 
a  sufficient  number  of  signatiu-es  to  bring 
the  bill  to  the  floor.  At  this  time  we 
have  157  signatures,  but  that  is  short  of 
the  necessary  number.  Two  years  ago 
we  came  within  6  signatures  of  having 
enough,  but  administration  opposition 
prevented  us  from  getting  the  sufficient 
219. 

In  closing  I  want  to  point  out  that  the 
legislation  we  have  before  us,  while  far 
short  of  what  should  be  passed,  is  cer- 
tainly a  step,  even  though  a  small  one,  in 
the  right  direction. 

Mr.  AYRES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  such 
time  as  he  may  desire  to  the  gentleman 
from  Florida  [Mr.  Gurney]. 

Mr.  GURNEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to 
commend  the  Committee  on  Veterans' 
Affairs  for  the  very  speedy  and  effective 
action  they  took  so  soon  after  the  Social 
Security  Act  amendments  were  passed  a 
few  weeks  ago  to  correct  the  hardship 
which  would  have  been  caused  certain 
veterans,  particularly  of  World  War  I. 
I  have  had  a  number  of  inquiries  from 
constituents  from  Florida  on  this  mat- 
ter and  I  know  they  will  be  extremely 
pleased  this  action  has  been  taken. 

H.R.  1927,  I  am  pleased  to  note,  car- 
ries out  the  provisions  of  H.R.  12217,  in- 
troduced by  me  to  correct  the  injustice  to 
veterans  which  would  have  been  caused 
by  the  recent  Social  Security  Amend- 
ments of  1964. 

H.R.  1927  has  been  endorsed  by  Wil- 
liam R.  Kime,  national  commander  of  the 
Veterans  of  World  War  I,  and  it  contains 
many  major  provisions  which  will  help 
adjust  inequities  under  the  present  law. 

The  5-percent  increase  in  social  se- 
curity benefits  under  the  Social  Security 
Amendments  of  1964  would  have  been 
injurious  to  many  veterans  who  faced 
possible  reduction  in  their  ve'terans  pen- 
sions. 

With  passage  of  H.R.  1927,  and  its 
amendments  which  include  the  provi- 
sions of  my  bill,  this  possible  loss  of  bene- 
fits for  our  veterans  will  no  longer  exist. 

I  am  glad  to  support  this  bill  H  Jl.  1927 
for  the  reason  also  that  it  provides  other 
badly  needed  increased  benefits  for  our 
veterans. 

Mr.  A'YRES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  such 
time  as  he  may  desire  to  the  gentleman 
from  Indiana    I  Mr.  RottdebushI. 

Mr.  ROUDEBUSH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
rise  in  support  of  H.R.  1927,  veterans 
legislation  that  we  have  under  discussion 
here  in  the  House  today.  The  purpose 
of  this  bill  is  laudable  since  it  is  designed 
to  alleviate  to  some  degree  the  hardship 
and  suffering  of  our  wartime  veterans 
who  are  permanently  and  totally  dis- 
abled due  to  disabilities  not  a  result  of 
service. 

I  respectfully  submit  that  this  bill  is  a 
step  in  the  right  direction,  or  perhaps  I 
should  say.  about  a  half  step  in  the  right 
direction.  It  does  not  meet  the  requests 
made  by  the  several  veterans'  organiza- 
tions :  it  does  not  correct  many  inequities 
contained  in  present  pension  legislation. 

But  as  I  said  earlier,  it  is  a  movement 
in  the  right  direction  and  represents  a 
compromise:  and  I  would  imagine  about 
the  best  legislation  possible  under  pres- 
ent circumstances.  The  need  for  this 
type  legislation  became  more  critical  on 
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the  advent  of  the  passage  of  legislation 
by  this  Congress  last  week  to  increase 
social  security  benefits.  Since  such  bene- 
fits paid  under  soclaj  security  are  con- 
sidered as  Income  to  determine  benefits 
under  laws  administered  by  the  Veterans' 
Administration  and  if  this  bill  does  not 
pass  many  veterans  and  dependents  of 
veterans  will  lose  benefits  currently  be- 
ing received. 

This  is  not  a  World  War  I  pen.sion  bill. 
It  is  a  bill  that  treats  wartime  veterans 
and  dependents  of  such  veterans  equally 
These  features  are  needed  .since  many 
veterans  of  the  several  war.s  are  in  the 
golden  years  of  their  hve.s.  I  do  not  quar- 
rel with  the  approach  that  all  wartime 
veterans — World  War  I.  World  War  II, 
and  of  the  Korean  conflict — .should  be 
treated  the  same.  Hovvever,  I  do  wish 
that  some  consideration  could  have  been 
given  to  the  length  of  service  as  well  as 
the  area  of  the  world  in  which  .such  serv- 
ice was  rendered.  Also,  that  .some  con- 
sideration could  have  been  given  to  the 
combat  experiences  of  the  veteran 
whether  or  not  he  suffered  wounds  or 
had  service-connected  disabilities  in  ad- 
dition to  those  disabilities  that  did  not 
result  from  service  and  which  render 
him  or  her  totajly  and  permanently 
disabled. 

Here  I  feel  compelled  to  make  the 
point  that  a  veteran  cannot  under  law 
draw  benefits  for  service-connected  dis- 
abilities in  addition  to  the  nonservice 
type  but  is  paid  the  benefit  that  will  pro- 
vide him  the  greater  amount  For  exam- 
ple, it  would  be  possible  for  a  veteran  to 
have  a  service-connected  disability  of  a-s 
much  as  30  to  40  percent  disabling  and 
still  find  it  to  his  benefit  to  accept  the 
non-service-connected  pension  This 
man,  disabled  In  the  service  of  our  coun- 
try, would  draw  exactly  the  same  amount 
as  the  veteran  without  service-connected 
disabilities. 

In  addition,  the  bill  makes  no  provi- 
sion for  the  many  veterans  who  actually 
served  this  Nation  under  wartime  condi- 
tions For  example,  the  affair  with  which 
we  are  confronted  In  both  Laos  and  Viet- 
nam. But  this  win  never  be  corrected 
until  this  Congress  does  something  to 
provide  some  non.s«rvice  benefits  for  vet- 
erans of  the  many  campaigns  and  expe- 
ditions in  which  we  are  constantly  in- 
volved and  which  wre  find  Americans  gal- 
lantly defending  the  Stars  and  Stripes 
On  March  11.  1963.  I  .submitted  H  R.  4710 
which  would  accomplish  this  But  unfor- 
tunately this  bill  remains  in  committee. 

Is  it  not  a  bit  Ironic  to  realize  that  a 
veteran  with  as  much  as  2  or  3  years  of 
jungle  warfare  in  Vietnam  or  Laos  can- 
not even  use  our  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion hospitals  except  for  the  treatment 
of  a  disability  actually  incurred  m  that 
service?  That  the  widows  and  orphan 
children  of  such  veteian  have  no  bene- 
fits at  all  except  in  the  case  where  the 
cause  of  death  was  a  result  of  service? 

But  here  I  must  stop  to  acknowledge 
the  fact  that  all  honorably  discharged 
veterans  are  entitled  to  a  burial  flag  in 
the  event  of  his  or  her  death  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  taxpayer  Of  cour.se.  this 
flag  has  been  reduced  m  size  to  the  place 
that  it  would  not  ev-»n  cover  the  casket 
properly  by  an  arbitrary  decision  of  the 


Administrator  of  Veterans  Affairs. 
And  many  VFW.  Legion,  UAV.  and 
World  War  I  veterans  {X)sts  and  chap- 
ters actually  purchase  flags  .so  the  com- 
rade can  be  laid  to  rest  with  proper  mili- 
tary honors  Here  again  I  submitted 
H  R  9427  on  December  12,  1963.  to  re- 
establish the  flag  to  a  proper  size  of  ,") 
feet  by  9'2  feet.  But  unfortunately  this 
bill  still  reposes  in  committee  despite  my 
repeated  attempts  to  move  it  out. 
There  would  be  little  if  any  additional 
cost  since  the  Veterans'  Administration 
has  acknowledged  that  this  was  not  an 
economy  move  but  rather  was  done  at 
the  request  of  certain  undertakers  who 
disliked  the  size  of  the  flag. 

I  do  certainly  commend  the  commit- 
tee on  the  exemption  of  10  percent  of  the 
veteran's  income  m  fiuunntr  rates  of  pen- 
sion on  the  modification  of  the  corpus- 
of-estate  feature,  payments  under  the 
War  Orphans  A.ssistance  Act — the 
spouse's  income  I  am  sure  that  all  of 
our  disabled  veterans  and  dependents 
will  appreciate  these  features  just  as  I 
do  But  again  I  must  call  attention  to 
other  features  of  these  exemptions 
enumerated  in  the  bill.  The  exemption 
of  State  bonuses  is  almost  redundant 
since  such  income  is  figured  on  a 
calendar  year  and  this  provision  would 
not  affect  more  than  a  very  few  If  any 
veterans  Also  I  wonder  how  many  vet- 
erans who  are  totally  and  permanently 
disabled  perform  jury  service''  Maybe 
some  but  I  would  think  mighty  few. 

One  of  the  best  features  of  the  bill  is 
the  providing  of  medicines  and  drugs  to 
our  comrades  who  are  permanently  and 
totally  disabled  and  require  a  regular  aid 
and  attendaiU  Certainly  I  do  agree  that 
this  is  excellent  If  the  Members  of  this 
House  could  know,  or  visualize,  the  con- 
dition that  a  veteran  must  be  in  to 
qualify  for  additional  benefits  for  aid  and 
attendance.  I  am  sure  that  no  one  would 
quarrel  with  this  provision.  To  qualify 
a  veteran  must  have  permanent  dis- 
abilities which  prevent  him  from  even 
performing  the  mf)st  simple  tasks  of  car- 
ing for  himself:  such  as,  shaving,  feeding 
himself,  or  the  other  necessities  of  per- 
sonal maintenance 

Finally,  and  herewith  I  will  conclude, 
the  small  increases  granted  under  thLs 
act  are  most  appreciated.  But  I  must 
point  out  the  bill  does  not  provide  any 
increases  at  all  to  many  veterans  and 
veterans  dependents  who  draw  the  total 
and  permanent  benefits  I  could  make 
many  examples  here  but  I  am  sure  if 
you  will  lixjk  at  the  reiwrt  accompanying 
the  bill  this  will  be  clear  to  you.  The 
10-percent  exemption  in  income  possibly 
will  not  move  either  a  veteran  or  the 
veteran's  dependents  from  the  same  in- 
come category,  and  many  of  these  cate- 
gories remain  the  same  in  regard  to  pay- 
ment from  the  Veterans'  Administration. 

I  will  admit  that  in  some  cases  the 
exemption  will  allow  movement  to  a 
lower  bracket,  and  thereby  provide  an  in- 
crease or  pos.iibly  pemiit  some  to  qualify 
that  are  presently  baned,  due  to  income 
But  many,  many  veterans  and  de- 
pendent's m  the  middle  of  the  brackets 
will  not  be  affected  at  all  For  example, 
a  veteran  who  presentlv  has  a  reportable 
income  of  $1,200  per  year  will  under  the 


legislation  have  a  net  income  of  $1,200 
le.ss  10  percent  or  $1,080  per  year.  He 
will  receive  $70  a  month  just  as  he  has  in 
the  past.  The  same  is  true  if  he  had  an 
income  of  $1,500;  he  would  receive  the 
same  $40  a  month  as  presently  receiving 
These  are  not  isolated  or  trick  examples 
but  are  tnje  all  through  the  new  table 
of  allowances  under  H.R.  1927. 

It  is  al.so  most  ironic  to  note  that  everj- 
veteran  or  veteran's  dependent,  who  can 
qualify  under  this  legislation,  meets  the 
requirement  outlined  by  the  President  in 
his  so-called  war  on  poverty.  But  I 
gue.ss  our  old  comrades  who  have  .so  gal- 
lantly defended  this  Nation  can  line  up 
at  the  public  trough  and  get  .some  meas- 
ure of  relief  from  that  legislation  that 
this  Congress  in  its  wisdom  pas.sed  this 
past  week. 

I  wish  that  better  legislation  could 
have  been  brought  out  for  a  vote  today, 
bills  similar  to  that  legislation  to  modify 
Public  Law  211.  as  submitted  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  Ohio  (Mr.  Ayres!.  or  per- 
haps any  of  a  number  of  bills  pending. 
This  legislation  will  not  provide  any  per- 
manent solution  to  many  problems. 
However,  it  is  a  compromise  and  does 
provide  .some  relief. 

I  do  hope  that  it  has  unanimous  sup- 
jjort  of  the  House. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  should  like  to  ask  a 
couple  of  questions  concerning  this  leg- 
islation if  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  I  Mr 
AvREsi  will  answer. 

First,  I  should  like  to  know  if  this  bill 
has  taken  into  consideration  the  length 
and  type  of  service  rendered  by  the  vet- 
eran In  this  case.  In  other  words.  Is 
there  any  differential  for  oversea  service? 

Mr.  AYRES  No,  there  is  no  differen- 
tial on  that.  The  only  service  require- 
ment IS  the  limitation  of  90  days'  serv- 
ice regardle.ss  of  where  they  served. 
Service  in  the  desert  or  in  the  mountains 
of  the  United  States  was  in  many  in- 
stances more  arduous  than  service  in 
downtown  London. 

Mr  ROLTDEBUSH.  How  about  the 
length  of  service?  If  a  man  served  3 
years  in  World  War  II  he  draws  the 
.same  rate  of  benefits  although  his  income 
IS  the  same  as  the  man  with  91  days 
service'' 

Mr.  AYRES.  Length  of  service  has 
never  been  considered  m  connection  with 
any  of  the  non-service-connected  pro- 
grams that  have  been  enacted  into  law 
nor  has  such  a  proposition  been  es- 
poused by  any  of  the  veterans'  organiza- 
tions. 

Mr  ROUDEBUSH.  I  wonder  if  the 
Committee  has  given  any  consideration 
to  some  of  these  campaigns  and  expedi- 
tions with  which  we  are  faced  at  the 
present  time  such  as  in  Vietnam  and 
Laos.  Would  this  bill  provide  non- 
service-connected  benefits,  let  us  say.  to 
the  next  of  kin  or  to  a  veteran  himself 
who  is  fighting  in  Laos  or  Vietnam? 

Mr.  AYRES  No,  this  is  a  bill  to 
amend  the  existing  pension  laws.  The 
existing  law  makes  pensions  available 
to  veterans  of  various  wars.  I  share  the 
gentleman's  concern  for  veterans  of  the 
conflicts  in  Vietnam  and  other  trouble 
spots.  I  have  talked  with  the  gentleman 
from  Texas,  the  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee,  at  quite  some  length  regarding 
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this  overall  problem  of  our  boys  serving 
in  these  areas  today  and  perhaps  he 
would  like  to  comment  at  this  point. 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
this  problem  that  the  gentleman  brings 
up  with  reference  to  our  people  in  Viet- 
nam and  Berlin  and  the  East  German 
border  is  a  very  real  problem.  We  have 
discussed  it  infonnally  many  times  and 
have  trieti  to  come  up  with  some  kind  of 
answer  To  date  we  have  not  come  up 
with  a  complete  answer,  but  certainly 
It  IS  not  a  forgotten  situation. 

Mr  ROUDEBUSH.  I  certainly  thank 
the  gentleman  for  his  observation  and 
I  am  gratified  to  learn  that  the  com- 
mittee is  considering  it  with  a  view  to 
further  letnslation  to  deal  with  this 
problem. 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  I  am  sure  the 
gentleman  knows  that  those  serving  in 
Vietnam  today,  as  an  example,  are  cov- 
ered for  service-connected  disability  or 
death  compensation,  children  of  deceased 
veterans  of  Vietnam  would  be  entitled  to 
educational  assistance,  where  the  deaths 
are  service  connected. 

Mr.  ROUDEBUSH.  That  is  for  serv- 
ice-connected disability  or  death,  but 
such  veterans  of  both  Vietnam  or  Laos 
have  no  benefits  under  this  act. 

If  I  may  ask  the  gentleman  one  other 
question  Is  it  not  true  that  many, 
many  veterans'  dependents  will  receive 
no  increiuse  at  all  under  this  legislation? 

Mr  A'^'RES.  As  to  those  that  are  in 
the  higher  income  bracket  the  gentleman 
is  correct.  This  legislation  has  been 
aimed  at  providing  additional  help  for 
those  who  are  at  the  bottom  of  the  eco- 
nomic totem  pole. 

Mr.  ROUDEBUSH.  Would  the  gen- 
tleman observe  that  the  single  veteran, 
for  example,  with  $1,200  a  year  is  in  a 
higher  income  bracket? 

Mr.  A"iT?ES.  The  getleman  refers  to 
the  smL'le  veteran? 

Mr  ROUDEBUSH.  Yes,  and  earning 
an  income  of  $1,200  a  year,  that  he  is  in 
a  hiL'her  bracket'' 

Mr  AYRES.  He  is  in  a  higher  bracket 
in  comparison  with  those  in  a  much 
lower  bracket.  I  know  the  gentleman 
understands  this  very  thoroughly  hav- 
ing been  a  past  commander  of  a  vet- 
erans' organization.  Perhaps  the  gentle- 
man is  unaware  that  $1,200  income  plus 
S70  monthly  pension  places  this  vet- 
eran in  a  higher  income  bracket  than 
that  of  80  percent  of  the  unrelated  in- 
dividuals aged  65  and  over  in  the  United 
States,  according  to  Census  Bureau  fig- 
ures. 

Mr.  ROUDEBUSH.  I  will  conclude  for 
sake  of  time.  I  am  sure  the  gentleman 
is  aware  that  a  single  veteran  with  $1,200 
a  year  income  will  receive  the  same  $70 
a  month  that  he  has  received  In  the  past. 
If  he  has  an  income  from  other  sources 
of  $1,500  a  year,  for  example,  he  will 
receive  $40  a  month  just  as  in  the  past. 
These  are  not  isolated  cases  under  the 
propo.sed  legislation.  Many  will  re- 
ceive no  rai.ses  at  all. 

Mr.  AYRES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  to 
the    gentleman    from    New    York    [Mr. 

PiRNIEl. 

Mr.  PIRNIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  join  with  those  who  have  ex- 
pressed approval  of  this  measure. 
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Its  passage  will  be  a  step  forward  in 
veterans  legislation.  We  have  been 
deeply  concerned  over  the  inequities  and 
inadequacies  of  the  pension  provisions 
for  the  veterans  of  World  War  I.  It  has 
also  been  very  clear  that  in  any  solution 
we  were  to  find,  there  must  be  estab- 
lished a  basic  policy  which  can  set  the 
pattern  for  the  benefits  of  veteraris  of 
subsequent  wars. 

Proposals  that  payments  be  made  irre- 
spective of  need  of  the  veteran  would 
involve  costs  so  clearly  excessive  that  if 
adopted,  would  reduce  the  support  given 
to  the  truly  needy  veteran.  This  fact 
has  been  recognized  by  veterans  organi- 
zations and  veteran  leaders  quite  gen- 
erally. It  has  prompted  many  objective 
studies  and  has  occasioned  delay  in  the 
advancement  of  any  pension  legislation. 
It  is  to  the  credit  of  Veterans  of  World 
War  I.  the  American  Legion,  and  Veter- 
ans of  Foreign  Wars  that  they  have  co- 
operated in  pressing  for  the  action  and 
effecting  the  compromise  which  this  bill 
represents.  Although  it  does  not  embody 
all  that  they  desired,  they  did  succeed  in 
rescuing  the  legislation  from  threatened 
inaction. 

I  commend  the  distinguished  chair- 
man from  Texas  [Mr.  Teague]  and  the 
members  of  his  most  capable  committee 
for  the  cooperation  and  objectivity 
which  enabled  them  to  report  this  meas- 
ure unanimously.  The  recent  social  se- 
curity legislation  adopted  in  this  House 
made  this  measure  an  urgent  necessity. 
Therefore,  I  trust  it  will  be  promptly  en- 
acted into  law  and  that  the  problems 
which  remain  unsolved,  will  receive  ap- 
propriate continuing  study. 

Mr.  AYRES.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Colorado  [Mr. 
Rogers  1. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, the  report  here  points  out  that  this 
has  reference  to  Public  Law  86-211  or 
earlier  pension  laws.  As  the  report  shows 
the  earlier  pension  law  had  a  limitation 
of  $1,400  for  veterans  without  depend- 
ents or  $2,700  for  veterans  who  have  de- 
pendents. If  you  qualified  under  the  law 
prior  to  Public  Law  86-211  and  your  in- 
come was  increased  to  more  than  $2,700 
you  did  not  get  anything.  What  I  want 
to  know  is  if  you  qualify  as  a  pensioner 
prior  to  Public  Law  86-211  and  your  so- 
cial security  payments  should  increase 
your  income  in  an  amount  more  than 
the  $2,700  would  that  disqualify  you 
from  obtaining  a  pension? 

Mr.  AYRES.  I  will  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man who  headed  the  subcommittee  to 
answer  the  gentleman's  question. 

Mr.  KORNEGAY.  As  I  understand 
the  question,  these  people  you  are  refer- 
ring to  are  protected  in  the  same  manner 
as  they  are  under  Public  Law  86-211. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, if  the  gentleman  will  yield  further, 
when  the  various  veterans'  allowances 
were  outlined  on  page  6  of  the  report 
they  were  outlined  only  as  related  to 
PubUc  Law  86-211. 

My  question  relates  to  those  who  qual- 
ified prior  to  passage  of  Public  Law  86- 
211.  If  the  man  had  dependents  and 
had  less  than  $2,700  income,  he  received 
a  sum  certain. 


If  a  man  who  qualified  prior  to  passage 
of  Public  Law  86-211  and  who  had  an  in- 
come of  $2,690,  with  a  dependent,  with 
part  of  the  income  being  from  social  se- 
curity, should  now  receive  an  increase  in 
social  security  of  5  percent,  this  increase 
would  increase  the  income  to  more  than 
$2,700.    Would  he  continue  to  draw  un- 
der the  old  law? 
Mr.  KORNEGAY.    Yes,  he  would. 
Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.    Although 
his  income  would  be  in  excess  of  $2,700? 
Mr.  KORNEGAY.    That  is  true,  if  it 
were  brought  over  the  $2,700  as  a  result 
of  the  increase  in  social  security.    The 
10-percent    exclusion   provision   in   this 
bill,  one  of  the  most  important  changes 
in  the  law,  will  take  care  of  those  draw- 
ing social  security  under  the  old  law  as 
well  as  under  the  new  law. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  It  would 
take  care  of  them  only  if  the  increase 
put  them  above  $2,700. 

Mr.  KORNEGAY.  That  is  correct. 
They  would  have  no  problem  if  the  in- 
come did  not  go  above  the  amount 
allowed. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  his  explanation. 

Mr.  AYRES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr.  HoR- 
ton]. 

Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

I  take  this  opportunity  to  commend 
the  gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Ayres] 
and  also  the  chairman  of  the  subcom- 
mittee, the  gentleman  from  North  Caro- 
lina [Mr.  KORNEGAY],  and  other  mem- 
bers of  the  subcommittee  and  of  the  full 
committee  for  bringing  this  legislation  to 
the  House. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in  support  of  the 
bill  now  before  the  House.  Its  passage 
will  bring  an  important  improvement  in 
pension  payments  to  veterans  who  served 
their  country  in  time  of  war. 

I  want  to  commend  the  members  of 
the  Veterans'  Affairs  Committee  for  their 
diligent  efforts  in  bringing  this  legisla- 
tion to  the  House  in  its  present  form. 
As  one  who  sponsored  a  measure  with 
provisions  paralleling  those  in  the  re- 
ported version  of  H.R.  1927,  I  am  par- 
ticularly pleased  by  the  progress  which 
has  been  made. 

Clearly,  there  is  a  need  to  increase 
the  benefits  paid  veterans  in  low-income 
categories.  This  proposal  makes  a  sound 
revision  in  the  pension  and  death  bene- 
fit programs  our  Nation  has  established 
for  needy  veterans  or  their  widows  and 
children. 

I  favor  increasing  pension  payments 
in  the  minimum  income  classifications, 
raising  the  two  lower  income  limits,  and 
allowing  additional  income  exemptions. 
These  are  the  basic  elements  of  the  legis- 
lation I  sponsored  and  the  bill  we  are 
now  considering  contains  these  points 
in  almost  identical  language. 

On  May  19  of  this  year,  it  was  my 
honor  to  be  the  first  witness  to  testify 
before  the  Subcommitee  on  Compensa- 
tion and  Pension  of  the  Committee  on 
Veterans'  Affairs.  At  that  time,  I  spoke 
in  favor  of  my  pension  bill  and  explained 
my  reasoris  for  introducing  it. 

I  informed  the  subcommittee  that  my 
legislative    proposal    was    not    drafted 
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hast.'.y:  but  rather,  w>is  the  end  product 
of  many  months  of  r«>sparch,  meetlnijs, 
and  evaluations.  Before  subm-ttin-;  my 
bill  'H.R.  10538).  I  m?t  on  numerous  oc- 
casions with  representatives  of  various 
veteran  organizatloris.  constituents  of 
mine  who  now  driiu  pensions,  and  col- 
lea  ;ues  who  serve  on  the  V''terans"  Af- 
fairs Committee.  Its  purpose.  I  ex- 
plained, was  twofold-  P'lrst,  to  make  an 
accurate  assessment  of  the  current  sta- 
tus of  veteran  peng:oiis.  and.  second  to 
arrive  at  a  proposal  t!mt  would  be  equita- 
ble and  economically  s  )und 

My  study  convinctxl  me  tiiat  the  low 
income  and  serlou.sly  di.sabied  pensioner 
is  most  in  need  of  our  help.  These  peo- 
ple are  literally  trapix-d  They  are 
cauiiht  in  an  increa.$int,'  squeeze"  be- 
tween the  risinct  cost  of  livm.;  and  a  f^.xed 
pension  Income 

An  innovation  this  new  bill  contains 
concerning  a  special  benefit  for  certain 
totally  disabled  veterans  also  was  amoiit,' 
the  recommendations  I  ofT»>red  Pres- 
ently. pension-drawinK  veterans  with 
thi<  hardship  must  i>'<-iuire  res^ular  aid 
ai'.d  attendance  in  order  to  qualify  for 
additional  assistance:  the  veteran  who  is 
only  housebound  by  his  disability  is  in- 
elii-'ible. 

Mv  invest:t;ation  of  such  situations 
convinced  me  that  a  measure  of  extra 
help  is  deserved,  and  I  included  a  ben- 
efit provision  for  th.»^e  ve'erans  in  my 
bill  Therefore,  I  dm  happv  that  the 
ne.v  bill  propo.ses  Bn  increased  pension 
of  $35  monthly  for  the  housetx)und  veU-r- 
an 

Another  feature  of  r,he  new  pension  bill 
that  I  advocate  woukl  aliow  the  exclu- 
sini;  from  pens'on-qualifyine  income  of 
10  percent  of  any  r-'tirement  benefits  a 
vet-Tan  receives.  Tlie  I'.eed  for  this  pro- 
tection has  arisen  be<^ause  of  the  soon-to- 
be-enacted  .social  sccMirity  benefit  m- 
cr»'vises. 

Without  such  a  provision  a  !ar<je  num- 
hf:  )f  veterans  aixj  their  survivors  would 
find  that  a  small  in'jrease  in  social  se- 
cu.-  ty  henpfl\s  would  change  their  in- 
conv--  classification.  This  would  result 
in  the  reduction  or  loss  of  veteran  pen- 
sion payments  wh'ch  would  not  come 
clo.^e  to  beint:  offset  by  the  5  percent  so- 
cial security  uain 

Believing  in  the  ir.  rits  nf  veteran  pen- 
sion legislation  tiiP'  recosnizes  varvinti 
deerees  of  need  h''.ps  those  who  most 
need  help,  and  doas  not  add  to  the  rolls 
those  with  substantisil  outside  income. 
I  .-rhusiastically  endorse  H  R  1927  It 
is  my  conviction  that  America  must  make 
tht  >f  improvements  in  tiie  pr'^sent  veter- 
an ix-nsion  structure  so  that  the  truly 
n-'^'dy  and  disabbri  will  not  be  impov- 
erished by  the  derrifKracy  they  fou«ht 
to  save. 

M'v  AYRES.  Ntr  Spf^aker.  I  yield  to 
the    L'entleman    f:x)m    Mississippi     fMr. 

WiNSTFAnI 

Mr.  WINSTEAi'y     Mr    Speaker,  I  rise 

in  support  of  th>^  bjil 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  wish  to  congratulate 
the  L!entleman  from  T'-xas  I  Mr  TE.^^,U!:1 
and  his  committee  f t  brmcrinK'  before 
tr."  House  this  bill  w  hich  will  do  much  to 
improve  the  situation  of  many  veterans 


Wliile  this  bill  lacks  much  of  do:n^ 
everything  that  all  would  like.  I  know  it 
soes  as  far  as  the  committee  could  uet 
agreements,  and  without  a;'reement.  it 
IS  my  understanding,  there  wa.s  in.sulll- 
cient  votes  to  bring  out  either  of  the  in- 
dividual bills  The  chant;e  in  a«e.  in  re- 
l.txiiv,'  evidence  of  service  connection. 
and  in  counting  the  income  of  u  wife. 
is  all  much  to  the  interest  of  veterans 
and  the  small  increase  will  help  to  ofl.set 
the  inflation  facing  us 

Auam.  I  wisli  to  thank  the  committee 
for  it.s  efforts  and  to  say  I  fully  support 
the  mea-sure 

Mr  AYRFS  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  t(j 
the  chairman  of  the  subcommittee,  tlie 
gentleman    from    North    Carohna    iMr 

KOHNFGAY  ! 

Mr  KORNEGAV  I  tiiank  the  ^;en- 
tlfiimn  for  yield. nw 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  wish  to  say  that  I  am 
personally  most  grateful  for  the  compli- 
ments paid  to  me  and  to  the  subcom- 
mittee and  the  full  committee  on  tins 
occasion 

I  also  wish  to  say  that  the  bill  is  tiie 
result  of  a  lot  of  hard  work  on  the  part 
of  every  member  of  tlie  subcommittee. 
of  the  full  committee,  and  of  the  excel- 
lent and  highly  competent  staff  of  the 
committee  Certainly  the  chairman  of 
our  committee,  the  gentleman  fiom 
Texa.s  Mr  Teacuf.  1,  has  rendered  tre- 
mendous leadership  in  bringing  forth 
tins  document,  which  is  the  result  of 
puttng  together  what  we  believed  to  be 
the  best  features  of  the  153  bills  we  had 
under  consideration  in  the  subcommit- 
tee 

This  Is  a  proud  day  for  the  subcom- 
mittee, and.  I  am  sure,  for  the  full  com- 
mittee—and I  hope  for  the  entire  House. 

I  Wish  to  say  one  other  thing.  Mr 
Speaker  Tiie  bill  carries  tlie  name  of 
our  gotKi  friend,  the  gentleman  from  Il- 
linois IMr  LiBONATil.  a  man  who  has 
labored  long  and  hard  for  40  years  for 
the  veterans  of  this  country.  He  has 
been  a  leading  light  in  one  of  the  largest 
veterans"  omanlzatlons  of  this  country 
Willie  he  deserves  a  far  larger  memorial. 
it  is  an  honor  which  our  committee  finds 
great  pleasure  in  bestowine.  upon  him 
in  the  closing  days  of  his  congressional 
career. 

I  urge  that  every  Member  support  this 
bill 

Mr.  AYRES  Mr  Speaker.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
Kansas  '  Mr  Ellsworth  1  may  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPE.\KER  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ELLSWORTH.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
rise  in  support  of  H  R.  1927  I  Inive  con- 
sistently refused  to  sign  the  dl.^charge 
petition  on  a  related  pension  bill.  My 
refu.sal  has  been  ba.sed  on  several  con- 
siderations. First,  the  bill  upon  which 
the  petition  was  based  was  not  good  leg- 
islation. It  failed  to  provide  increases 
for  certain  categories  of  veterans  Includ- 
ing' those  seriously  disabled  and  It  falhd 
to  provide  increases  for  widows  with 
minor  children  and  no  other  source  of 


income  Secondly,  tiie  bill  singled  out 
veterans  of  only  one  war  for  an  increase; 
and  tiiirdly.  Mr  Speaker,  the  bill  did  not 
enjoy  the  support  of  the  major  veterans 
or^'ani/.ations  Because  of  my  failure  to 
.sun  this  disciuirge  petition,  Mr  Speaker, 
I  liave  been  accused  of  being  against  vet- 
erans in  t-'eiieral. 

I  want  to  make  it  crystal  clear  today 
that  I  eniliusiaslically  support  benefits 
for  the  Nation's  service-connected  dis- 
ablt  d  and  their  survivors  as  well  as  bene- 
fits for  the  needy  non-sei"Vice-connected 
\eteran  The  bill  before  us  today.  H.R. 
19J7,  offers  additional  pension  relief  to 
tlie  needy  non-service-connected  vet- 
eran. This  bill  acccjmplisiies  two  impor- 
tant iibiectives  It  provides  increases  in 
muiulily  pension  payments  to  thousands 
of  amng  World  War  I  veterans  and  It 
insuit>s  that  no  one  will  be  reduced  or 
eliminated  from  the  pension  rolls  as  the 
result  of  the  proposed  increa.ses  m  social 
security  payment^s. 

We  of  the  Veterans'  Affairs  Committee 
li;i\e  never  conteiidi'd,  Mr.  Speaker,  that 
Public  Law  86  L'll  was  i)erfect  I  might 
say.  however,  that  it  ha.s  now  completed 
its  shakedow  n  cruise  and  is  ready  to  have 
the  imperfections  eliminated  This  is 
exactly  what  the  bill  before  us  today  will 
do  It  will  eliminate  .some  imperfections, 
provide  some  increases  and  liberaliza- 
tions and  at  the  same  time  jneserve  the 
Integrity  of  the  exisiing  program  as  a 
needs  program 

In  short.  Mr  Speaker,  this  bill  is  sound 
leu'islation  and  merits  the  enuthsiastic 
support  of  the  Members  of  the  Hou.se  of 
Representatives. 

Mr  AYRES  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  tiiat  the  gentleman  from 
Michii;an  ;  Mr.  Miadeh  !  may  extend  lii.s 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Recokd  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  cenlleman  from 
Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MEADFR  Mr  Speaker.  I  favor 
the  adoption  of  H  R.  1927.  non-service- 
connec'ed  pension  bill,  and  have  .so  ad- 
vi.sed  Geor-e  W  Darling,  commander  of 
the  World  War  I  Veterans  of  Ann  Arbor, 
Mich  .  in  the  following  letter,  to  which 
IS  attachf  d  tlie  letter  of  W  R.  Kune.  na- 
tional commander  of  \'eter;iiis  of  World 
War  I.  to  the  chairman  of  the  Veterans' 
Affairs  Committee,  which  is  likewise  in- 
cluded m  mv  remarks: 

August   10.  1964 

ClroR    E    \V     D\RLINr.. 

Cnrnmavder   World  War  I  Vctrra^is. 
Ann  Arhor,  \firn 

I>E^R  Commander  Darling:  You  will  recall 
cur  c<'nversatk.n  In  Ann  Arbor  roncernlni? 
legl.vlatlon  for  a  pension  for  World  War  I 
veterans,  at  which  time  you  delivered  to  me 
.1  number  of  petitions  signed  In  support  of 
tiii.N  legislation 

I  am  sure  you  will  be  Interested  In  the 
action  recently  taken  by  the  Veterans'  A!r:ilrs 
Committee  of  the  House  In  reporting  a  new 
nnn-servlce-connecled  pension  bill.  HK 
19_'7,  on  August  5.  1964.  A  copy  of  an  ex- 
pl.tnallon  of  this  bill  Is  enclosed  "Vou  wl"' 
iilso  be  Interested  In  l!ie  copy  of  the  letter 
dated  August  5,  H>64,  by  W  R,  Klme.  na- 
tional commander  of  the  Veterans  of  World 
War    I.    to    the    chairman   of    the    Veterans 
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Altalrs  Ci'mmltipe,  Indicating  that  In  the 
lleiit  of  the  reporting  of  H.R.  1927,  the  Vet- 
eran.'i  ,  f  World  War  1  organization  Is  dls- 
co'ntmuir.g  ellorl.s  to  have  Discharge  Peti- 
tion N  '  4  .--igned  by  sufficient  members  to 
brine  H  H  2332  to  the  floor  for  action. 
I  lav  'r  the  adoption  of  H.R.  1927. 
Sincerely. 

George  Meader. 

Vktfrans  or  World  War  I 

or  THE  U.S.A..  Inc., 
Waslnngton.  D.C ..  August  5, 1964. 
The  Honorable  Olin  E.  TeagUE. 
C'!ar"iini.  Veterans'  Affairs  Committee. 
Huiu-'C  Kj  R'pw.t-ntaturs, 
IVii.snoicrfon,  I)  C 

Dear  Congressman  Teacite:  At  the  briefing 
last  Friday,  July  31.  on  proposed  changes  In 
veterans'  pension  laws,  those  present  In  your 
otflre,  IM  addition  to  yourself  and  Mr.  Mead- 
ows. wtTc  1-Yaiuis  Stover  imd  Jimmle  Van 
Zandt  from  the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars. 
j,ihn  Erlckson  and  I  from  Veterans  of  World 

W.ir  I 

My  Information  Is  that  the  House  Vet- 
erans' Affairs  Committee  have,  this  morning, 
reported  H.R.  1927  (as  amended). 

As  stated  to  you  on  July  2:  "If  the  House 
Veterans'  Affairs  Committee  will  come  out 
with  a  ttood  bill,  you  will  not  hear  anything 
more  from  national  headquarters  about  dis- 
charge petition  No.  4  UurluK  my  administra- 
tion" 

With  the  Inform. ition  In  the  bill  reported 
by  the  committee,  I  repeat  the  above  state- 
ment, and  m  addition,  in  nur  official  publi- 
cation, "The  Ton'h,"  and  through  a  bulletin 
to  all  national  ,oul  department  officers,  will 
make  every  etlort  pos.^ible  to  train  support  of 
the  bill  when  It  comes  on  the  floor  of  the 
House  and  tlie  S  iiate.  ■ 

Sincerely  yours, 

W.R  KiME. 
Ts'ational  Commander. 

Mr  AYRES.  Mr,  Speaker.  I  yield  to 
the  ticntlcman  from  Delaware  [Mr. 
Mi  DowELL  ; .  a  member  of  the  committee. 

M:'  McDowell.  Mr.  speaker,  the 
distinguished  j^cntleman  from  Texas 
IMr.  TE.\cfF!  has  been  most  pracious  in 
givinu  credit  to  members  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Veterans'  Affairs,  such  as  the 
chairman  of  the  subcommittee,  and  the 
officials  nf  the  great  veterans'  organiza- 
tioiis  throuvhoul  the  country,  but  he  has 
ber.i  Very  modest  in  takin:;  the  great 
credit  that  is  due  to  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  I  Mi  Teac.veI.  It  has  been  his 
patience  and  his  determination  through- 
out these  lon'.^  years  of  considering  this 
type  of  legislation,  many  times  under 
vicious  attack  from  individuals  and 
ort;aiii/atior..s  m  his  own  district  and 
tlirougliout  tlie  country.  I  am  sure  the 
fuial  vote  on  tins  bill  will  again  be  a  great 
tril)ute  to  a  man  who  has  pioneered  and 
led  in  so  mucli  of  veterans'  legislation 
throughout  the  Congress. 

Mr  Spea'<er.  I  uve  my  unqualified  sup- 
port to  the  1  n-^sage  of  H  R.  1927.  This 
wortliy  legislative  proposal  is  needed  to 
flu  the  long-existing  need,  in  the  other- 
wise quite  adequate  veterans'  program, 
to  take  care  of  the  veterans  of  World  War 
I.  World  W:m-  II.  and  the  Korean  conflict, 
and  their  widow    and  children. 

Tills  bill  represents  a  compromise  ot 
the  prov:.-.ions  of  a  number  of  bills  which 
were  befm-e  i  he  Committee  on  Veterans' 
Affairs,  including  my  bill.  H.R.  73'20.  As 
a  member  of  this  committee  I  have  been 


most  enthusiastic  in  joining  with  my  col- 
leagues and  the  distinguished  chairman 
of  our  committee,  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  IMr.  TeagueI,  in  working  out  the 
provisions  of  the  legislation  now  be- 
fore  us. 

H.R.  1927.  when  signed  into  law  by  the 
President,  will  be  a  landmark  in  the  de- 
termination of  the  Congress  and  the 
American  people  to  meet  now,  as  in  the 
past,  the  needs  of  our  war  veterans. 

As  we  have  faced  the  crisis  of  the  past 
week  caused  by  the  Communists  of  North 
Vietnam  and  the  mainland  of  China  who 
attacked  the  naval  forces  of  the  United 
States  on  the  high  seas,  we  are  reminded 
of  the  great  sacrifices  of  the  veterans  of 
World  War  I,  World  War  II.  and  the  Ko- 
rean conflict.  While  we  prayerfully  hope 
that  it  will  not  be  necessary  again  for  our 
young  men  to  have  to  go  to  war,  we  know- 
that  the  lessons  of  the  past  have  taught 
us  that  those  who  have  died  have  not 
died  in  vain.  Today,  because  of  our  vic- 
tories, we  enjoy  the  greatest  amount  of 
freedom  and  liberty  and  prosperity  that 
has  ever  accrued  to  any  nation  in  the 
history  of  the  world. 

I  am  pleased  that  the  committee  acted 
favorably  on  this  longstanding  legisla- 
tion. Many  Delaware  veteians  and  their 
widows  have  ur.ued  me  to  sponsor  and 
support  legislation  which  would  liberalize 
pension  benefits  to  the  exteiit  that  would 
enable  them  to  buy  e\  en  the  barest  daily 
living  essentials. 

I  am  confident  the  House  will  enact 
this  legislation  promptly  so  that  it  can 
be  implemented  by  January  1965. 

The  bill  as  reported  today  provides 
several  important  exclusions  in  deter- 
mining pension  eligibility  including,  first, 
exclusion  of  10  percent  of  the  payments 
to  an  individual  under  any  public  or  pri- 
vate retirement,  annuity,  or  income  plan: 
for  example,  soc  al  security  benefits  re- 
ceived by  the  veteran  in  the  amount  of 
$1,800  a  year— S180  of  this  sum,  or  10 
percent  would  be  excluded  in  determin- 
ing pension  income  eligibility;  second. 
amounts  paid  by  the  veteran  for  the  last 
illness  and  burial  of  his  deceased  spouse 
or  child;  third,  profit  from  the  disposi- 
tion of  real  or  personal  proucity  other 
tlian  in  the  course  of  business. 

The  bill  removes  existing  requirements 
as  to  a  10-percent  disability  as  well  as 
unemplcyability  attiibuted  thereto. 

The  bill  increases  the  present  income 
limits  from  $rO0  to  $300  annually  and 
raises  the  amount  of  monthly  pension 
from  $85  per  month  to  S90  per  month  for 
single  veterans  and  for  married  veterans 
with  one  dependent,  the  annual  income 
limitation  is  rrased  from  $1,000  to  SI, 200 
and  the  monthly  pension  is  increased 
from  $90  to  $100.  For  veterans  with  two 
dependents,  the  ix'ision  will  be  increased 
to  $105  per  month  and  for  those  with 
three  or  nurc  dependents.  $110  per 
month. 

Widows  of  eligible  veterans  will  receive 
$65  per  month  providing  their  income  is 
equal  to  or  less  than  S800  annually — an 
increase  of  $5  in  pension  and  a  raise  in 
the  income  limitation  from  $600  annual- 
ly. 


Additional  allowances  for  aid  and  at- 
tendance cases  will  be  increased  from  $70 
to  SI 00  and  a  new  rate  of  $35  additional 
will  be  provided  to  eny  ve.eran  who  is 
housebound  permanently.  The  comm  t- 
tee  also  amended  the  bill  to  exclude 
State  bonuses  as  income  in  determining 
veteran  pension  eligibility. 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  I  thank  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  AYRES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Iowa  [Mr.  Jensen], 
who  in  his  own  right  is  a  World  War  I 
veteran. 

Mr.  JENSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  had 
hoped,  of  course,  that  the  World  War  I 
pension  bill  would  be  brought  to  the  floor 
of  the  House  for  adoption,  but  such  is  not 
the  case.  So  I  shall  support  this  bill 
which  is  at  least  a  step  in  the  right  di- 
rection. 

Mr.  AYRES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Missoiuri  [Mr. 
Randall]  . 

Mr.  RANDALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  from  Ohio  for  yielding 
me  some  time  for  remarks  on  this  bill. 
First.  I  want  to  compliment  the  full  com- 
mittee and  the  chan-man  of  the  subcom- 
mittee. May  I  point  out  that  my  com- 
pliment is  meaningful  because  during 
the  86th  and  87th  Congresses  I  served  as 
a  member  of  the  Committee  on  Veterans' 
Affairs  and  I  think  I  know  something 
of  the  heavy  problems  of  this  commit- 
tee. I  know  from  experience  it  is  most 
difficult  to  please  all  of  the  different 
veterans'  organizations  at  the  same  time. 
The  fact  that  this  bill  has  been  supported 
by  all  major  veterans'  organizations,  is 
almost  a  miracle  of  accomplishment  and 
one  of  the  best  recommendations  that 
this  bill.  H.R.  1927.  should  pass. 

As  one  reads  this  print  in  the  Con- 
gressional Record,  it  will  not  reveal  that 
just  a  few  moments  before  I  made  these 
remarks,  the  Honorable  Roland  V.  Lib- 
onati,  the  author  of  this  bill,  was  sitting 
as  Speaker  pro  tempore.  This  was  a 
mast  fittinsr  and  proper  personal  tribute 
to  him.  H.R.  1927  was  introduced  by 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Libon- 
ATil  in  January  1963  and  as  he  retires 
from  the  Congress  this  year  the  pro- 
visions of  this  bill  will  serve  as  a  lasting 
memorial  to  his  friendship  for  the  vet- 
erans. 

This  bill  provides  several  things  but 
one  of  the  most  important  is  that  it 
would  remove  the  possibility  that  re- 
cently enacted  legislation  to  increase 
social  security  payments  might  work  to 
remove  persons  from  pension  rolls  or 
reduce  their  pension  paj-ments. 

The  present  measure  is  a  prevention 
of  such  loss.  We  s'unport  this  t'mely  ad- 
justment to  our  imoroved  social  security 
program  so  that  this  new  5 -percent  in- 
crease cannot  arbitrarily  cause  any 
"borderline  cases"  of  veterans  eligible 
for  pensions  to  lose  their  pension  rights 
because  of  a  change  in  their  social  se- 
curity income. 

Also  imnortant  is  the  provision  which 
removed  the  limitation  that  a  veteran 
over  65  years  of  age  must  necessarily 
suffer    a    10-percent    disability    causing 
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unemployability  before  he  Is  eliKible  to 
receive  a  veteran  pension  ThrouKh  the 
provisions  of  this  bill,  if  adopted,  all 
veterans  over  65  yeat-s  of  aye  comiim 
within  the  proper  Income  cateuorie.s  will 
be  eligible  to  receive  thus  tokfii  of  our 
appreciation  for  their  service  to  our 
country  without  having  to  meet  the  re- 
quirement that  he  in  fact  ha,s  such  a  10- 
percent  disabihty  and  the  further  re- 
quirement that  he  must  establish,  his  un- 
employability is  attributable  to  such  dis- 
ability. 

In  addition  there  are  inc:>asts  m  an- 
nual income  limitati!<)n.s  which  -;.!U'rally 
are  changed  by  a  factor  of  from  $100 
to  $200  varying  betwet>n  vet.  liuis  witli- 
out  dependents  and  veteran.->  with  de- 
pendents and  "betwet-n  widows  without 
dependents  and  widows  witl;  dependents 

An  interesting  provision  of  H  \l  1927 
IS  the  fact  that  in  computir^.i;  a  veteran's 
ii^.come,  there  shall  be  exclucied  10  per- 
cent of  the  amount  of  paym'iits  received 
from  public  or  private  annuity  or  simi- 
lar tvpes  of  programs  One  such  pio- 
iiram  would  be  social  security  Thus  it 
should  be  very  plain  that  the  net  .fleet 
of  this  new  bill  would  be  to  allow  a  vet- 
eran to  declare  that  his  computable  in- 
come from  social  security-  ev.  n  with  tiie 
recent  5-percent  acroLss-tiie-board  in- 
crease in  social  security  pavments  -had 
actually  decreased  rathifr  tl.an  increased 

Other  sources  of  income  now  made 
deductible  or  listed  as  exdu.^ions  \v.  de- 
terminmfi  income  for  pen^ion.^  are  prof- 
its realized  from  saU'  of  real  and  per- 
.sonal  property  other  than  i:;  the  course 
of  business;  payments  received  because 
of  such  obligations  and  civic  dutle.^  as 
sittiiu'  on  a  jury:  pasinents  under  the 
War  Orphans  Act;  and  also  bonus  pay- 
ments paid  by  any  State  for  services 
during'  time  of  war.  Another  significant 
exclusion  is  $1,200  of  spouses  income  or 
in  the  alternative,  all  earned  Income  of 
the  spouse  whichever  is  the  greater 
factor.  The  provisions  of  th.e  current 
ac:  allows  simply  an  exclusion  of  51,200 

This  bill  calls  for  an  inciea.->e  of  $:>,f) 
monthly  to  help  blind  veteian.^  requninK' 
the  attendance  and  aid  of  ano'her  per- 
son and  an  increase  of  $35  monthly  m 
addition  to  all  other  payments  'Aho  are 
permanently  "housebound"  as  provided 
in  this  bill — which  means  the  veteran  is 
substantially  confined  to  his  house,  ward, 
or  institutional  area— if  ms'itutional- 
ized — due  to  disability  winch  is  relatively 
certain  to  remain  throui^hou'  his  life- 
time. 

One  of  the  most  encouramny  provi- 
sions is  that  which  would  enable  a  vet- 
eran receiving  aid  and  attendance  allo-A- 
ance  to  receive  druijs  and  medicines 
without  cost  from  the  V'e'erans'  Admin- 
istration. In  addition,  their  allowance 
will  not  be  discontinued  until  the  .second 
month  they  are  hospitali/ed  "Ahich  is  to 
encourage  prompt  Inpsitient  treatment 
of  disease.  The  pre.'^-nt  enacment  pro- 
vides that  all  such  allowance.s  will  be 
discontinued  on  the  first  day  of  admit- 
tance. The  new  provisiori  brink's  the 
non-service-connected  paMent  m  line 
with  one  receiving  service-connected 
compensation.  , 

I 


Mr  Speaker,  may  I  -^ay  I  lia\e  no  apol- 
ogy for  enterinv;  my  name  a.^  No.  2.  just 
below  the  name  nf  \\.,-  author,  on  tiie 
dischar'-;e  petition  for  H  H  IXVl.  au- 
tiiored  by  the  -lentleman  from  In.diana 
Mr  Denton],  In  each  of  the  pa.Nt 
tliree  Cont'res.-e-^  I  have  introduced  bill.-- 
m  beJialf  >'f  Wo:  111  War  I  veteran,--  It 
IS  my  undri-'aniling  their  organi/.a'i"n 
ha.--  voiced  accad  with  the  objectives  of 
H  H  11*2  7  and  it  represents  a  vehicle  to 
^e'  pen.-iMn  legislation  to  the  floor.  Al- 
ti.oiii;ii  nearly  160  names  appear  on  tlu' 
di.Ncli.ii^e  petition  they  realize  we  are 
n'-aiim;  adjournment  sine  die  and  are 
r'a:i.->tic  in  their  appraisal  that  this  i.s 
the  best  we  can  accomplish  in  this 
Contiress. 

In  recapitulation.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  a 
real  pleasure  and  it  becomes  somethiiu: 
of  a  pei-Minal  privilege  to  support  a  bill 
'h.at  'A. II  proMcie  ;ncrea.--ed  benefits  for 
veterans  "f  W^rid  War  I,  World  War  II, 
and  the  K.:-  an  conl'.ic  The  bill  is  not 
perfect,  but  it  is  th.-  mo.->r  significant 
•. -'erar-.^  leu-islation  pre.sented  since  8t>- 
211  r  ..^  a  big  stride  forward  in  the  field 
of  \e*e:an  pension  legislation 

Mr  WICKERSHAM.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
am  pi'-a.^ed  to  support  this  much-nwded 
le^i.-lation  As  a  former  m>in!w  r  of  th.e 
Ve'eran.-  Affairs  Committee.  I  ha.  e  rec- 
oil.i.'ed  the  need  for  increased  b-  ,•  ::• 
to  r)ur  veterans,  which  this  bill  \\\\\  ia  ip 
meet.  Most  important  is  the  me:-  a.-e  m 
income  limitation  and  the  rate  of  pen- 
sion for  certain  veterans  and  widows.  It 
provides  the  ureatest  benefit  to  the  indi- 
vidual with  the  Lireatest  need 

Mr  DUNCAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  veterans' 
lei,'lslation  h.a.--  been  fraught  uith  con- 
troversy for  the  last  several  years  largely 
because  of  efforts  to  force  through  the 
Coii^re.^s  legislation  which  would  have 
provided  special  consideration  for  veter- 
an>  of  only  one  war.  This  bill  would 
not  ha',  e  pas.--ed  Congress  and  would  not 
have  .--'ir-. !'.  ed  a  Presidential  veto  it 
would  ha',  e  been  politically  ixpedient 
and  verv  .-.i.--.  'o  ii.ive  gained  the  ,-:ipp<irf 
of  all  Wo:  al  War  I  veterans  by  suppoit- 
m.i,'  their  bill  with  the  knu\\ledi:e  that  it 
'.'.ould  :.•■%•■:  :ass.  But  such,  '.'.wiild  have 
b«'en  a  p:-ix-'(i  ire  to  which  I  ci.uai  nnt 
.Nub.scrib'- 

As  a  le.vuit  I  have  been  abu.^ed  and 
vilified  per.sonallv  and  in  print  bv  a  feA 
membe:^  of  th.e  \''-'eran.--  of  W  irld  War 
I,  Ne'.  ertha'Ie,--s  I  ha',  e  c.intiuued  to 
'.vork,  as  I  promised  during  the  last  cam- 
pai^in  to  remo'.  e  inequities  In  our  pen- 
,sion  la'.vs  and  to  try  to  get  a  bill  that 
could  become  lau  while  there  wa.^  time 
for  the  older  veretaii-s  to  still  enjoy  it.  I 
introduced  a  bill  of  my  own  and  this  bill 
".ve  are  pa.-.-ink;  today  in.cl'ide-.  nmn.v  of 
the  pro'.  i.--ions  which  uere  m  my  bill,  I 
am  ^lad  to  state  that  many  members  of 
the  Ve'eia:  -  ^f  W^.  Id  War  I  have  writ- 
ten to  na-  'L.'.an.-ii:.:.;  me  for  my  efforts 
and    deploring   the   vituperation   of   the 

fe'A- 

'I  hi-  bill  treats  all  veterans  of  all  wars 
alike  It  does  not  single  out  the  veteran.s 
of  one  Aar  for  special  treatment.  It  will 
enable  many  veterans  to  leave  th.e  wel- 
fare rolN  and  this  factor.  In  addition  to 
Its   intrinsic  merit,   will   reduce   tlie   net 


Cost  of  the  bill  It  helps  those  veterans 
who  most  need  the  heh) — the  old,  the 
miirm.  and  those  of  hjw  income 

I'iiere  are  those  who  object  to  special 
lem.slation  for  veterans  and,  as  our  mili- 
tary effort  over  the  years  has  become  In- 
cieasinnly  a  universal  one  atTectiiiK  every 
cltl/en.  tileie  will  be  merit  to  this  posi- 
tion m  the  tuture  Hut  that  time  is  not 
Vet  iiere  I  here  is  siill  reason  to  lecuk,'- 
ni/e  those  citizens  who  served  in  the 
armed  .--ervices  of  the  United  States 
when  the  United  .'-^tates  needed  them  so 
badly  and  to  help  them  when  they  need 
h'-lp  NO  badlv 

The  committee  and  i!,s  chairman  dt - 
serve  the  thank.-,  of  the  veterans  and  ttie 
thank.--  of  the  country  for  tiieir  work  on 
this  i)roblem  -work  w  hich  bears  I  run  to- 
il.r, 

.Mr  Dol.}-:  Mr  Speaker,  I  have  been 
in'e'-e.-ted  11.  'h.e  developments  concrrn- 
uvj.  non-,-erv  .c"-connected  pension  le-n.-. 
lation  for  veteiaiis  and  have  ,~-h.ared 
m  icli  of  the  criticism  laaped  upon 
Memljei's  for  failuie  to  ei-idorse  one  or 
another  of  ;!ie  manv  dilferent  proposals 
introduced.  After  stutiym;;  carefully 
provisions  of  tlie  mea.^ure  before  the 
Hou.se  today,  H  H.  1927.  I  am  convinced 
this  bill  repre.^ents  a  .-ound  .md  reason- 
able adjustment  t^)  th.e  exr^MnK  pension 
program  The  Commit ;ee  on  VeTrians' 
.Affairs  should  be  commended  foi  report- 
in--;  such  a  responsible  inece  of  legis- 
lation. 

The  resp.mses  to  a  recent  question- 
naire completed  by  mteresti'd  veterans 
m  mv  di.--rrict  i.-  evidence  tiiat  provisions 
of  this  bill  will  .serve  the  needs  of  the 
seriously  disabled  and  the  lo'»v-ir,come 
veteran  H  H  1927  properly  i^rovides 
substantial  increases  to  certain  cate- 
eories  of  senously  disabled  veterans  who. 
ljeca'i.--e  (if  tlieir  phy.--ical  condition,  are 
un.ible  to  pur.siie  ::rainful  occupations. 

The  bill  also  solves  a  problem  created 
bv  the  preiposed  increase  iii  social  secu- 
ir.v  monthly  benefits.  Unless  H.R  1927 
becomes  law.  thousands  of  veterans  wil! 
be  reduced  or  eliminated  from  the  pcn- 
-•lon  rolls  on  one  hand  while  enjoyinc  a 
niode.st  Increase  m  social  .security  pay- 
ments (.)n  the  other.  This  possibility 
-hould  be  averted-  I  tru.-t  th.e  bill  can  be 
,s;)eedily  api^roved  so  tliat  veteran  pen- 
sioners will  not  be  penalized  by  an  in- 
crease in  .social  security  The  provisions 
of  this  bill.  t()i:ether  with  the  recently 
approved  nursint:  care  bill  offer  tanuible 
evidence  the  Nation  is  makmi:  resixm- 
,sible  etfort.s  to  care  for  its  amim  veteran 
population  and  while  it  perhaps  does  not 
sa'isfv  me  completely  or  others  inter- 
ested m  the  welfare  of  veterans,  I  shall 
support  the  bill 

Mr  BKNNE'rr  of  Florida  Mr 
Sp.  aker.  lorn,'  overdue  is  this  (iiece  of 
leL,'i.slation    to    provide    needed    improve- 


nient.s   in  our  pension 


laws,  pai'ticularly 
foi-  those  who  served  m  World  War  I. 
Although  it  i.s  proper  to  treat  all  veterans 
.similarly  situated  in  the  same  manner, 
and  although  that  is  exactly  what  this 
law  does,  the  need  among  World  War  I 
veterans  has  been  growing  more  acute 
as  the  age  level  among  them  has  n.sen; 
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now  to  the  point  that  a  rapidly  increas- 
inp  number  of  them  in  advanced  years 
are  havini:  difficulty  in  providing  for 
themselves  and  their  wives.  This  legis- 
lation will  meet  a  part  of  the  need  that 
they  are  experiencing  and  I  am  glad  to 
urge  all  Members  of  Congress  to  cast  an 
affirmative  vote  for  it. 

Mr  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
happv  the  j^reat  Committee  on  Veterans' 
Affairs  has  brought  out  this  legislation. 
It  IS  meritorious.  It  is  needed  by  all 
eligible  veterans,  but  I  am  particularly 
happy  that  it  will  extend  to  many  of  our 
World  War  I  veterans.  They  need  it. 
Tliey  deserve  it.  I  congratulate  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  IMr.  Libonati] 
for  introducmc:  this  legislation,  and  com- 
mend the  gentleman  from  North  Caro- 
lina iMr  KoRNEGAYl  for  reporting  It  and 
the  L'entleman  from  Texas  IMr.  Teague] 
for  bringing  it  to  the  floor.  I  hope  it  will 
be  unanimously  adopted. 


Mr.  LIBONATI.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  op- 
eration of  the  pension  program  under 
Public  Law  86-211.  which  became  effec- 
tive after  July  1,  1960,  established  a  pen- 
sion system  relating  payments  more 
closely  to  need.  The  prior  law  provided  a 
flat  pension  of  S66.15  or  S78.75  per 
month  to  everyone  who  met  the  income 
limit. 

Instead  of  the  "all  or  nothing"  prior 
law  rule,  where  an  additional  one  dollar 
of  income  could  mean  the  loss  of  more 
than  $900  in  pension.  Public  Law  86-211 
established  a  graduate  scale  paying  more 
where  the  need  was  greater.  Within  this 
scale,  income  limits  were  increased  to 
$1,800  or  $3,000  instead  of  the  former 
$1,400  and  $2,700  for  these  groups  with 
or  without  dependents.  Pensions  ranged 
through  three  increments  from  $40  to 
$100  per  month,  depending  on  outside 
income  and  dependency  status.  The  law- 
included  a  corpus  of  estate  provision  as 
a   basis  of  determining   need,   denying 

Veteranii  vithout  ilfprri'l(iil.'< 


pensions  to  those  whose  net  worth  was 
sufficient  to  permit  a  part  of  their  assets 
to  be  liquidated — if  necessary  to  be  used 
for  the  living  expenses  of  the  family 
unit.  Higher  pensions  were  established 
'Where  there  were  dependents,  although 
in  the  final  analysis  the  spouses  income 
over  $1,200  was  added  to  the  veterans 
income  to  determine  his  eligibility. 

This  bill,  H.R.  1927,  originally  intro- 
duced in  conformity  with  the  mandate  of 
the  American  Legion,  and  in  its  present 
amended  form  reflects  the  approval  of 
officials  representing  the  following  serv- 
ice organizations — World  War  I,  Vet- 
erans of  Foreign  Wars,  AMVETS  and  the 
American  Legion,  effects  the  following 
changes  at  this  level  of  the  discussion. 

In  order  to  meet  the  higher  cost  of 
living,  and  to  do  equity  to  the  veteran  or 
widow,  with  or  without  dependents,  in- 
creases in  both  annual  income  limita- 
tions and  pension  payments  as  outlined 
in  the  following  tabulations: 


I'RKSKNT  LAW 


fNDER  H.R.  ly^T 


(Of  I 

Aiiniml  Incoiiio 

More                                Kqualloor 
than—               hut           loss  i  Imn— 

l.JUO 

l.-J(X) 
l.hWJ 

Cu\.  I 


II 


More 

tlwn— 


Animal  iiicuine 
l.iit 


Erjual  to  or 
U's.s  tliaii— 


$800 
1.300 


$soo 

l.Ii(KI 
1,  MJ<l 


$90 
70 
40 


ruE.- 

ENT  LAW 

Col,  I 

1 

Col.  II      i     Col.  Ill          Col.  IV 
1  depend-  1   2  depend-  |   i-ioriuore 
ent       ;        ents          dcpcmlonts 

.\  tin  11  il  inroino 

Mun-         K'lii  il  tci  or 
than—      !■  11  U's-  Hum— 

Jl.WX) 
•2,0(K) 

2.  Htm 

3.  (KKl 

$iJ0 
75 
45 

$95                $100 

7.')                    7,'i 
45                     4,1 

Vetf  raits  \ritli  ih  pi  tidi  niA 


UNDER  H  R.  19-27 


Col.  I 

(■,)1.  II 
\  i\v\mv\- 

ent 

CoL  III     1     Col.  IV 
'.'  depend-  i   3  or  more  1 
ents        '  dependents' 

.. 1 

Annual  inooine 

More         E.iualtoor 

tlum—      I'M  less  Ili:in— 

jl.lKK) 

fl,i.K,X)                     2.  l"t<l 

2.000                     3.  IH.KI 

5-911 
45 

$95                $100 
75                    75 
45                     45 

Widnuf^  irithoiit  (i(  prnfhnt--^ 


r  RES  ENT   LAW 


UNDER   II. R.  1927 


Col.  I 

Col.  II 

More 
than- 

.\nnii  il  iiicome 

Equal  to  or 
hut          less  than— 

$600 
1.200 

SfiOO 
l.'2O0 
l.HOO 

$60 
45 
25 

1 

r RESENT  LAW 

Col.  I 

Col.  II 

More 

tl;:ill  — 

Annual  Income 

Equal  to  or 
hut            lesstlian— 

$1,000 
2,000 

$1,200 
2,000 
3,000 

$75 
60 
40 

Col.  I 

Col.  II 

Annual  income 

More                            Equ.ii  to  or 
tlian—             t'Ut           less  than— 

$>MlO 

1.3Lin 

$soo 

1.3(X) 
1,  8(K) 

$65 
45 
25 

UNDER  H.R.  1927 


Col.  I 
Annual  income 


Col.  II 


More 

III, -in  — 


Equal  to  or 
but  less  than  — 


$1.2iX) 
2.  2<.Hi 


$1.  2(X) 
2.  2<Ki 


$80 
60 
40 


/ 1 
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Under  present  law.  a  veteran  is  re- 
quired to  count  income  of  liis  spouse  in 
excess  of  $1,200  as  his  a\vn  in  computuiK 
income  for  pension  purposes.  This  bill 
provides  for  exclusion  of  Sl.JOO  of  the 
spouse's  income  or  afl  enrned  income  of 
the  spouse,  whichever  is  ureate:- 

Further,  H.R.  1927  amends  tiie  law 
under  the  followiHK  provisions  as 
reported: 

Provides  for  exclusion  of  the  following 
types  of  income  by  individuals  m  deter- 
mining their  income  fur  pension 
purposes. 

First  Ten  percent  of  payments  to  an 
individual  under  any  public  or  private 
retirement,  annuity,  or  income  plan,  in- 
cluding social  security,  in  the  case  of 
those  receiving  pension  either  under  pro- 
visions of  Public  Law  86-211  or  earlier 
pension  laws.  This  provision  removes 
the  po.ssibility  that  en;wtment  of  lecis- 
latio:;  to  increase  social  security  pay- 
men:.-  by  5  percent  mi^hi  work  to  re- 
move individuals  from  the  pension  rolls 
or  to  reduce  their  pension  payment. 
This  provision  would  be  cilective  Novem- 
ber I.  1964,  although  the  etTective  date 
of  the  bill  as  a  whole  would  be  Jan- 
uary 1,  1965. 

Second.  Amounts  paid  bv  a  veteran 
for  the  last  illness  and  burial  of  his  de- 
cea.sed  spouse  or  cllild.  Present  law 
m^kt's  this  provision  in  the  case  of 
'Aid  '\v  but  not  in  the  case  of  a  veteran. 
Third.  Profit  realized  from  disposition 
of  real  or  personal  pr'iperty  other  than 
in  the  course  of  busiiie-ss. 

Fourth.  Payments  received  as  a  result 
of  performance  of  .lyry  duty  or  other 
obliiiatory  civic  oblisations. 

Fifth  Payments  undor  the  War  Or- 
phans Educational  A>?t;istanre  Act. 

Sixth  Bonus  paid  bv  a  State  to  indi- 
viduals as  a  result  of  their  having  served 
in  the  Armed  Forces. 

Removes  the  requirement  that  a  child 
alone  report  earnings  on  an  annual  basis 
to  the  Veterans'  Administration. 

Removes  the  requirement  that  a  vet- 
eran who  has  attainecl  the  a':^'e  of  65  must 
have  a  10-perrenr  rfis.rbility  and  that 
his  unemployabilitv  be  attributable 
thereto  These  veteraos  would,  of  course, 
continue  to  be  required  to  meet  the  serv- 
ice income,  and  di.schane  requirements. 
In  the  case  of  a  veU-ran  who  is  in  re- 
ceipt of  an  aid  and  at!:x>nriance  allowance 
and  IS  hospitalized,  permits  discon- 
tinuance of  this  allowance  be'^innin?  the 
first  day  of  the  secoiTd  calendar  month 
following  admission,  :"ather  than  imme- 
diately upon  admi.ssion  as  is  now  the 
ca.se  This  is  in  lino  with  comparable 
provision  applicable  fn  veterans  in  re- 
ceipt of  compen.sation  for  service-con- 
nected disabilities. 

Permits  Veterans'  Administration  to 
furnish  drugs  and  medicines  which  have 
been  prescribed  by  a  physician  to  vet- 
erans who  are  in  receipt  of  the  aid  and 
attendance  allowance 

Provides  for  payment  of  an  additional 
amount,  to  be  paid  in  addition  to  pen- 
sion otherwise  payable— $3.5  monthly — 
for  veterans  who  are  "permanently 
housebound"  due  to  di.saJoilities  which  it 
is  reasonably  certain  will  remain 
throughout  his  lifetime. 


Provides  for  an  increase  in  the  month- 
ly allowances  payable  to  veterans  so  help- 
less or  blind  as  to  require  the  regular  aid 
and  attendance  of  another  person  from 
the  present  $70  per  month  to  $100  per 
month.  This  allowance  is  payable  in 
addition  to  the  pension  otherwise  pay- 
able. 

The  changes  were  determined  upon 
the  basis  of  a  unique  study  conducted  by 
the  Veterans'  Administration  throuuh 
the  good  offices  of  Jack  Gleason.  dis- 
tinguished and  honored  veteran,  its  Ad- 
ministrator. His  report  to  tiie  commit- 
tee is  educational  and  enlii^htening  in 
understanding  the  conflict  m  thinking 
that  resulted  in  the  amendment  incor- 
porated in  H  R.  1927  to  meet  most  of 
the  objections  on  the  part  of  veterans 
and  widows  under  Public  L;iw  86-211 

Today  I  would  like  to  discuss  our  ex- 
perience at  the  Veterans'  Administration 
with  the  operation  of  the  pension  pro- 
gram. 

Unlike  compensation  which  is  paid  for 
disability  incurred  in  service  or  death 
from  a  service-incurred  disability,  pen- 
sion is  paid  to  veterans  who.  because  of 
non-service-connected  dl.sability  are  un- 
able to  engage  in  substantially  gainful 
employment  or  to  the  widows  and  or- 
phans of  veterans  dying  of  disabilities 
not  related  to  service  and  who  are  in 
need. 

In  my  statement  I  will  quote  from  and 
rely  upon  statistical  tables  representing 
certain  studies  conducted  by  this  agency, 
analyses  of  our  budget  submission  and 
other  information  from  our  records. 
With  your  permis.sion.  I  will  highlight 
some  of  the  significant  statistics  and  I 
ask  your  permission  to  make  available, 
for  the  record,  all  of  this  supporting  in- 
formation at  the  conclusion  of  my  state- 
ment 

Public  I^w  86-211  established  a  pen- 
sion system  relating  payments  more 
clasely  to  need.  Tlie  prior  law  provided 
a  flat  pension  of  $66  15  or  $78.75  per 
month  to  everyone  who  met  the  income 
limit.  Instead  of  the  "all  or  nothing  " 
prior  law  rule,  where  an  additional  $1 
of  income  could  mean  the  lass  of  more 
than  $000  in  pension.  Public  Law  86-211 
established  a  graduated  scale,  paying 
more  where  the  need  was  greater.  With- 
in this  scale,  income  limits  were  in- 
creased to  $1,800  and  S3.n00  instead  of  the 
former  SI. 400  and  $2,700  for  those  groups 
with  and  without  dependents  Pensions 
range  through  three  increments  from  $40 
to  SlOO  per  month  rieFiending  on  out.side 
income  and  dependency  status  The  law- 
provided  truer  tests  of  need,  such  as  the 
corpus  of  estate  iesi  which  denies  pen- 
sion to  those  whose  net  worth  may  be  so 
great  that  some  portion  of  their  a.ssets 
should  be  consumed  for  their  mainte- 
nance and  recognized  that  pension  must 
be  related  to  the  needs  of  the  family  unit, 
by  providing  higher  pensions  where  there 
were  dependents  and  bv  counting  all  of 
the  spouse's  income  over  $1,200.  if  avail- 
able without  hardship  to  the  veteran. 
This  law  equalized  eligibility  require- 
ments for  dependents  surviving  World 
War  II  and  Korean  veterans  who  died, 
with  those  already  applying  to  survivors 
of  World  War  I  veterans.     The  law  also 


contained  a  savings  provision,  giving 
everybody  on  the  pension  rolls  June  30. 
1960,  the  right  to  elect  to  receive  under 
Public  Law  86-211  or  to  stay  under  the 
old  law.  whichever  was  to  their  advan- 
tage. 

The  Veterans"  Adniinistralion  budget 
for  this  year  provides  $3,923,500,000  for 
direct  benefits.  Significant  in  this  budg- 
et Item  are  $1,993,298,000  for  2.356,930 
veterans  and  their  dcpeiidcMits  wiio  will 
receive  .service-connected  disability  and 
death  benefits,  as  well  as  $1,783,681,000 
for  non-service-connected  pension,  'vtie 
non-service-connected  moneys  provided 
will  go  to  1.245.136  veterans  in  the 
amount  of  $1,243,416,000  and  $540  265.- 
000  will  be  paid  in  766,277  cases  for  de- 
penuents  ol  deceased  veterans. 

Disability  pension  is  restricted  to 
those  wartime  veterans  who  are  perma- 
nently and  totally  disabled  and  who  meet 
certain  service  requirements  and  needs 
tests.  The  disability  requinment  is  met 
when  the  individual  is  unable,  becau.se  of 
age  and  di.sability.  to  sicure  or  hold  sub- 
.stantially  gainful  employment.  At  age 
65  only  a  10-percent  disability,  when 
coupled  with  unemployabilitv.  is  re- 
quired. Thus,  the  overwhelming  major- 
ity of  those  veterans  on  the  disability 
pension  rolls  are  now  65  years  of  age  or 
older.  Tliere  are  today  .some  22  U  mil- 
lion wartime  veti-rans.  Of  the.se  2,455.- 
OUO  are  World  War  I  veterans,  while  15,- 
126.000  had  service  in  World  War  II,  and 
5.586,000  served  m  the  Korean  conthct 

On  the  disability  pension  rolls  today 
there  are  1.129,219  veterans  of  whom 
1,000.584  are  Wnrld  War  I  and  128.635 
from  World  War  II  and  the  Korean  con- 
flict combined. 

Thus  approximately  90  percent  of  all 
those  receiving  this  benefit  are  veterans 
of  World  War  I  We  estimate  the  total 
number  of  veteran  pensioners  will  grow 
to  1.401,000  by  1965.  And  in  that  year, 
the  cost  of  pensions  under  the  laws  that 
exi.st  today  will  be  $1,999  million. 

Public  Law  86-211  became  effective 
July  1.  1960.  Prior  to  that  date,  this  law 
was  given  the  widest  possible  publicity 
through  all  available  media,  television, 
radio  newspapers  and  magazines  and. 
in  addition,  the  Vet<  rans'  .-Xdministration 
.sent  two  jiamphlet.^  explaining  the  new 
law  to  evervone  who  was  in  receipt  of 
pension  on  March  1.  1960 

In  considering  the  effects  of  the  new 
law.  the  V.\  estimated,  based  on  1954  in- 
come data,  that  almost  70  percent  of  all 
thase  on  the  rolls  could  get  more  money 
under  the  changed  law.  Obviously,  no 
pn-dictions  could  be  made  of  the  num- 
ber who  would  elect  the  theater  benefits. 

To  date  13  6  percent  of  the  veterans 
and  31  1  percent  of  the  dependents  of 
deceased  veterans  or  19.3  percent  of  all 
those  who  had  the  right  have  chosen  the 
new  pension  law.  An  additional  174.665 
veterans  and  177.393  dependents  have 
come  on  the  rolls  since  July  1.  1960.  So 
that  today  we  have  about  803.901  vet- 
erans and  320  118  widows  and  children 
receiving  pension  under  the  protected 
features  of  the  old  law  and  at  this  time 
there  are  about  326.060  veterans  and 
."^42.856  dependents  being  paid  pension 
under  the  provisions  of  Public  Law  86- 
211. 
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In  c>nnection  with  the  pension  hear- 
i-igs  held  in  July  of  1960.  we  submitted 
the  rrsults  of  the  sample  study  of  all 
cases  ad.iudica ted  for  1  week  in  December 
li)60.   analyzing    in    detail    comparative 
benefits  this  group  of  claimants  might 
receive  according  to  the  criteria  of  both 
the  old  and  new  law  provisions.     At  that 
time  the  chairman  asked  us  to  conduct 
a  similar  study  to  update  and  verify  our 
fi-.ding'-      T*"-"'  ^^''  did  for  the  week  of 
Au.gust  14  to  18.  1961.     The  results  from 
this  later  study  were  substantially  similar 
M  those  of   the   December    1960  study. 
Summarizing  briefly,  this  study  involv- 
uig  2.753  cases  showed  that  498  claim- 
ants could  not  qualify  for  benefits  under 
either  law.     Of  all  those  eligible  for  ben- 
efits under  both  laws.  77  percent  could 
qualify  for  more  under  Public  Law  86- 
211   initially.     Adjusting    to   make   this 
group  most   nearly  equivalent  to  those 
Aho  had  the  right  to  elect  on  June  30. 
19(50,  51.1  percent  of  the  single  veterans. 
3:)  1  percent  of  the  married  veterans  and 
78  4  percent  of  the  dependents,  or  52.4 
percent  of  all  ca.ses  entitled  to  some  pen- 
sions, could  get  more  under  Public  Law 
86-211      Relating    the    results    of    this 
studv  to  those  who  had  the  right  to  elect 
on  June  30.  1960,  52.4  percent  could  bene- 
fit by  choosing  Public  Law  86-211  and 
the  savings  provision  of  that  law  would 
protect  the  old  law  pension  rate  of  the 
remaining  47.6  percent. 

This  study  showed  that  the  average 
veteran  claiming  disability  pension  could 
get  $13.69  more  per  month  while  for  the 
survivor  cases,  the  average  increase  was 
S12.28  when  compared  to  the  old  law.  If 
we  pro.iect  these  tigures  to  the  1.124,000 
cases  currently  under  the  protected  pen- 
sion law.  it  would  appear  that  there  are 
in  exce.ss  of  302.881  disability  pensioners 
and  227.930  survivor.^  or  over  530.811  cur- 
rently under  tlie  old  law  who  together 
could  get  almost  $7  million  more  each 
month,  over  $83  million  per  year  more,  if 
they  choose  to  come  under  Public  Law 
86-211. 

Knowing  that  pensioners  were  not 
availing  themselves  of  substantial  bene- 
fits providt^d  by  law.  we  were,  of  course, 
deeply  concerned  with  knowing  the  rea- 
sons. So  we  conducted  a  study  of  those 
pensioners  who  delayed  their  elections 
until  the  period  from  July  24  to  Novem- 
ber 2.  1961.  We  did  this  by  asking  two 
questions  of  all  those  In  the  selected 
group  who  elected  during  this  period. 
First  why  they  did  not  elect  to  receive 
pen.Mnn  under  the  new  law  when  it  be- 
came etTective  on  July  1.  1960  and  sec- 
ond why  they  were  now  electing  these 
benefits.  The  an.'^wers  were  coded  to- 
gether with  data  from  the  claims  folder 
rnncerning  income,  dependency  status. 
hospitali/ation,  spouse's  income  and  net 
worth  and  the  results  were  quite  reveal- 
ing. It  was  possible  to  break  the  an- 
swers supplied  down  in  a  number  of 
groupings.  Yet.  each  of  these  groups  fell 
within  3  principal  reasons.  There  were 
some  23.6  percent  who.se  answers  indi- 
cated independent  decision  based  upon 
either  current  or  future  income  consid- 
erations and  who  had  delayed  their  elec- 
tions until  such  considerations  were  re- 
solved.   The  second  principal  group  in- 


volved  49.4   percent   of   the   replies   in 
which  there  was  a  clear  indication  that 
the  pensioner   did   not   understand   the 
new  pension  law  and  for  that  reason  did 
nothing   about   an   election   on   July    1. 
1960.     The   third   major   group   or    13.4 
percent  of  those  in  the  study  gave  re- 
plies showing  that  their  decisions  to  de- 
fer   electing     increased     benefits    were 
based  on  misinformation  concerning  the 
new  law.     The  remaining   13.6  percent 
submitted  inadequate  replies  or  no  re- 
ply at  all  and  their  reason  for  delay  may 
reasonably  be  attributed  to  lack  of  in- 
formation.   This  means  some  63  percent 
of  the  pensioners  in  this  study  just  didn't 
understand  and  obviously  had  not  suf- 
ficiently informed  themselves  about  the 
new  law  to  prompt  a  timely  election  of 
greater  benefits.    And  13.4  percent  were 
misinformed  by  others.    While  23.6  per- 
cent had  given  consideration  to  the  law, 
but  because  of  their  current  income  or 
their    anticipation    of    future    income 
changes,  they  had  deferred  making  their 
choice  until  they  were  certain  of  a  gain. 
At  this  point,  in  view  of  the  substan- 
tial percentage  of  those  not  electing  the 
greater  benefit  because  of  misinforma- 
tion or  lack  of  information  concerning 
the  law.  I  will  refer  to  some  of  the  more 
widely  discussed  features  of  Public  Law 
86-2  n. 

First  the  graduated  scale  of  pension 
payments.  A  breakdown  of  all  those  re- 
ceiving pension  under  Public  Law  86-211 
shows  that  of  the  668,174  now  receiving 
pension  under  that  law  some  421.712  or 
63  percent  are  receiving  the  pension  at 
the  highest  rate,  rates  in  excess  of  the  old 
law  pension.  Another  161  444  or  24  per- 
cent are  receiving  at  the  intermediate 
rate,  which  is  but  slightly  lower  than 
prior  law  benefits.  And  only  80,995  or 
13  percent  are  receiving  their  pension  at 
the  lowest  rate  and  our  August  1961  study 
indicates  that  4.5  percent  or  30,068  of 
these  would  not  be  eligible  for  any  pen- 
sion under  prior  law. 

One  reason  advanced  for  not  choosing 
Public  Law  86-211  is  the  corpus  of  estate 
test.  During  the  period  July  1.  1960.  to 
September  30.  1961,  a  total  of  211,027  new- 
claims  and  271,934  elections  or  a  total  of 
482,961  claims  were  considered  under 
Public  Law  86-211  and  were  subject  to 
the  net  worth  test.  Of  this  group  our 
studies  show  only  4.419  cases  were  dis- 
allowed due  to  the  size  of  the  claimant's 
estate.  This  represented  nine-tenths  of 
1  percent  of  all  cases  adjudicated  under 
Public  Law  86-211.  The  study  of  August 
1961  showed  eight-tenths  of  1  percent 
disallowed  because  of  excess  net  worth. 
Our  studies  of  decisions  showed  that  the 
size  of  the  average  estate  where  the  claim 
was  disallowed  in  live  cases  was  $18,735 
and  for  death  cases  the  average  estate 
was  $21,400.  In  computing  the  size  of 
an  estate  we  do  not  count  the  claimants 
home,  the  tools  of  his  trade,  his  automo- 
bile, jewelry,  household  goods  or  other 
personal  effects. 

Another  reason  advanced  for  pension- 
ers not  electing  Public  Law  86-211  bene- 
fits is  the  feature  of  the  new  law  provid- 
ing that  the  income  of  a  spouse  in  excess 
of  $1,200,  available  to  the  veteran  with- 
out hardship,  be  considered  as  his  in- 


come. In  determining  these  questions  of 
hardship  and  availability,  we  exclude  as 
income  the  cost  of  an  attendant  to  care 
for  children  while  the  spouse  is  working, 
the  cost  of  unusual  family  expenses  the 
result  of  sickness,  hospitalization,  pro- 
longed care  in  a  nursing  home  or  other 
unusual  medical  expenses  as  well  as  the 
cost  of  a  college  education  for  the  vet- 
eran's children.  In  our  study  of  August 
1961,  an  analysis  was  made  of  the  effects 
of  spouse's  income  on  entitlement  to  pen- 
sion. This  showed  that  one-half  of  1 
percent  of  the  cases  were  disallowed  and 
1  percent  decreased  because  of  spouse's 
income. 

A  third  feature  of  Public  Law  86-211 
cited  as  a  reason  some  fear  the  new  law 
is  the  hospital  reduction  provision.    This 
affects  the  cases  of  veterans  without  de- 
pendents but  not  those  who  have  depend- 
ents.    It  provides  for  the  reduction  of 
pension  to  830  monthly  beginning   the 
first  day  of  the  month  following  2  full 
calendar  months  of  hospitalization.     Let 
me  illustrate  how  this  works.     If  a  single 
veteran  receiving  $78.75  a  month  under 
the    old    law    elected    pension    of    $85 
monthly  under   Public   Law   86-211,   he 
would  immediately  gain  $6.25  monthly. 
If  he  then  entered  a  VA  hospital  and 
remained    hospitalized    beyond     2    full 
calendar   m^onths   after   the   month   he 
went  into  the  hospital,  his  pension  would 
be  reduced  to  $30  monthly.     His  loss  at 
that  time  in  pension  below  the  $78.75  he 
could  have  received  under  the  old  law 
would  be  $48.75  per  month.     This  loss 
is  off-^et  by  the  S6  25  per  month  increase 
he  had  been  receiving  under  Public  Law 
86-211  for  periods  when  not  hospitalized. 
Thus  on  the  average,  this  veteran  could 
remain  hospitalized  4  months  out  of  each 
year  before  this  feature  of  the  law  affects 
him  adversely  by  comparison  with  prior 
law. 

The  probability  that  a  World  War  I 
veteran  would  remain  in  the  hospital  in 
excess  of  4  months  out  of  every  year  is 
remote.     Review  of  statistics  from  our 
Department    of   Medicine    and    Surgery 
shows  that  for  all  hospitalized  veterans 
65  vears  and  older,  the  median  length  of 
hospital  stay  was  25  days.     For   those 
receiving  care  for  general  medical  and 
surgical  disabilities  the  median  stay  was 
but  24  days.     Considering  all  the  cases 
in  the  age  group  65  or  older,  only  9.3 
percent  of  all  patients  and  only  7  per- 
cent of  the  general  medical  and  surgical 
patients  remained   hospitalized  beyond 
90     days.     Those     remaining     after     4 
months   were    only    6.3    percent   of    all 
patients  and  4.4  percent  of  the  general 
medical  and  surgical  group.     An  analysis 
of  pensioners  on  the  rolls  under  Public 
Law  86-211  on  May  20,  1962,  shows  that 
less  than  one-half  of  1  percent  of  the 
World  War  I   veterans   were  receiving 
pension  at  the  reduced  $30  hospital  rate. 
Let  me  briefly  summarize  what  we  now 
know  about  Public  Law  86-211.     To  date 
only  19.3  percent  of  all  who  had  the  right 
to  choose  the  new  law  have  done  so.     Yet 
our  studies  show  52.4  percent  could  get 
more   under   Public   Law    86-211.     The 
average  monthly  increase  for  disability 
claims  is  $13,69  and  for  survivor  claims 
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Code 


$12  28  So  530.811  claimants,  those  most 
In  need,  are  passing  up  $83  million  each 
year    by    failing   to   elect    the    new    law 

Why  have  they  not  elected  '    Our  studies     

show    that   76   percent    have    either    not 
properly    informed    them.'^el\es    or    have         W 
been  misinformed  by  others      Of  all  on         oi 
the   Public  Law  86-211    rolls,   'hose   who         03 
elected  and  those  who  fir.'it  qualified  after 
July  1    1960.  65  percent  are  t;ettink;  more 
ur\der  Public  Law  86-211  ther;  rh-'v  could 
under  the  prior  law. 

The  combined  effects  of  the  corpus  of 
estate  test,  counting  spouM'  s  income  and 
hospital  reduction,  while  Mkjmficant  m 
maintaining  a  sound  relation.-^hip  of  pen- 
sion to  need,  are  insunutlcai.t  m  the 
percent  of  cases,  just  2  7  percent  ad- 
versely affected. 


•..dv    "' 


rrrent   electors—  all   ca.-ie3 — reason 
did  not  elect  on  July  1.  1960 


Study    of    recf'it    ••'.•■rtn^s     all    cavs     'cason 
tfiey  did  not  elc<t  («n  July  i.  i960 — Con. 


Description 


Number  I  Percent      Code 


Description 


08 
04 

05 
06 
07 

08 
00 


Did  not  complete  question-  ' 
inure  or  in.»<Je(iuiite  reply. . 

Dul  not  uiiJcrst  iii'l  new  law. 

Ilijth  income;  wi)iil<l  oau"* 
reiluction  un<ier  new  law.. 

IliKh  Income;  workme  purt 
time    

Mi.sUI(l  election  card  or 
liiflnt  follow  up  or 
couldn't  decide 

Wanteil  to  consider  new  law  | 
ciirefully  .   

Diiln't  like  Irrevocability  o(  , 
election ' 

Wanted  to  check  on  social 
security  or  ottier  future  in- 
come           ... 

Didn't  believe  they  were 
ellKii'le  or  would  i>eneftt..- 

Do»sn't  like  m-w  l.i»  or  was 
satlsflf<l  with  old  law 


201 


13.6 
33.0 


65 

3.1 

153 

7.5 

12S 

6.2 

45 

Z2 

34 

l.« 

ti8 

3  3 

on 

4.6 

70 

1           3.4 

n 

l:^ 
13 

"! 

15  ' 
1«  I 

i: 

18  ! 


I'J 


21) 


Wivs  a<lvls«H|  not  toelcit 

1 1 1Kb  Incomts  wiff  wDrking. 
Waiting  on  sepiiriitc  World 

War  I  |>i-nsion     

Doesn't  liki'  hospital  r«-<luc- 

tioii  fi  aturr  of  new  bw 

No  reason  stat<'<l    

Was  not   K'lardl.in  at   time 

new  law  liecami'  flTectlve. 

Mtstnistfl  new  l;iw 

Wa.s  hospltali/e'l  or  sick  at 

time   I'll  1  ttoii    notiie   was 

riM-iivi-d   

Thought   they  cociH   work 

some.  - .    

Can't    rememlK-r    receiving 

fjiiestlonnaire    


Total 


Number 

Perceot 

\2 

2.8 
.6 

9 

.4 

19 
l.U 

.9 
7.S 

32 
43 

1.5 

2.1 

34 

1.6 

26 

1.3 

58 

2.8 

2.065 

loao 

.\fnjor  afrs  of  the  United  Stales,  number  of  Armed  Forces  parlicipanU,  length  of  service,  and  casuaUies 

(In  thou.san<l3| 


WW 


.*  ir-f,  tnt.i; 


K  'rean  conflict 

•^  .rid  War  H   . 

.^orld  War  1  > 

~l.-inisti- \ni'ri<';iii  "-^  ir  ' 

Civil  U  ir    I  iiioii  h  >rce«;  ' 

In(llan  -i  ir-    -  

Mexican  ^V  ir  

A  ir  of  IKlJ  

Revolutionary  War.    


l'erio«l  covere<l 


From— 


To- 


June  .'7.  XWH) Jan.  31.  IttVS.... 

Sept.  16.  vm July  .'5.  1947... 

Apr.  6.  1917 .Nov.  11.1918... 

Apr.  .'I.  1H9H July  4.  19<r.' 

Apr.  15.  IWl \\ig.  20.  1»«6«... 

1»17.     

Apr  ^^.  1h4« 

June  IH,  iHlJ 

Apr.  19,  1775 


IH9K 

May  3fl.  1»48 

Feb.  17.  ISIS 

Jan.  14,  17>44 


Number  of  casualties 


Number  of 
partici- 
pants 1 


.K  vernpe 

iiiontli:)  of 

service 


31,453 


«  6.  S(»7 

«  16.  .S3.S 

4.744 

;w.' 

2,J13 

106 

7» 

287 

M2«0 


a 

30 

12 

8 

20 


(•) 
(•) 


In-service  deaths 


Battle  > 


Other 


530 


(•) 


34 

202 

S3 

2 

140 

1 

2 

2 

4 


(») 


21 
114 

63 

9 

224 

II 


Non  mortal 
woumls  • 


1.281 


(') 


103 
671 
1'04 
6 
282 

4 

5 
6 


Partlclpaiit.s  who  vrvcl  t^  mpn-  than  I  war  are  counted  In  ea<h 


:  Killed  in    iction 
'  Incldeitci'  of  woun 
are  nunU^T  nf  woiiii  It 


f  uniiiirls,  and  missliiK  in  action  or  pn'sumed  dead 


xcept  ilarme  Corps  data  for  World  War  II  and  prior  wars 

•jincliid.  s  i,t76.iMi  .» > ,,  M-rte>lhn  both  World  War  II  an'l  the  Korean  conflict. 
'.Terminal  'lite  U^r  [-  rsonsfetT^inir  In  Russia  was  Apr.  I,  1920. 

Eatimnted  number  of  veterans  in  civil  life 
[In  thousand.sj 


'  Includes  war  with  .Spain.   Hoxer   Kelielllon.  and   l'hillp[)iiie  Insurrection.     For 
tH-rvms  *-rvine  In  the  .\Ioro  Province,  hostilities  ended  .fuly  IS.  1«03. 
•  K.slim.ites  of  Confe<lerati'  participants  ranue  from  6«)0.(«)0  to  1..tiio.OOO. 


•  Not  available.  ,        ,      ,     ., 

•  Total  deaths  In  service.  Includlne  nonbittle  deaths. 
"  Kstlmates  from  various  sourivs  ranee  from  1S4.U0O  to  395,000. 


( 


r>at.- 


June  30. 
Dec.  31. 
June  30. 
Dec  31, 
June  31), 
Dec.  31, 
June  30. 
D.-C.  31 
June  30. 
Dec.  31. 
June  30, 
Dec.  31. 
June  3f), 
Dec  31. 
June  30. 


iy55 

1955 

1956 

1956 

1957 

1957 

1958 

19.V< 

19,S9 

19.W 

1960 

1961.. 

1961.- •. 

196-2 


... 





All  veterans' 


Korean  conflict 


W  orW  War  II 


Total 


No  service  in 
Worl-l  War  II 


World  War  I 


.N  um  ber 


Ag9 


■ 


21.878 
22.131 
32.381 
22,500 
22.633 
22.710 
22.727 
22.717 
22.866 
22.500 

■/:.  .\34 

12. 47M 
.'J.  4(0 
•2-.'.  33H 
?J.  .'75 


Number 


Agf 


i    Number    I       A(e 


38.3 

15.406 

3t».6 

15,301 

38.8 

15.370 

30.0 

15.355 

30.4 

15.332 

39.7 

15.315 

40.0 

15,  2W* 

40  4 

1.1,  ■».•> 

40  9 

15.  .'43 

41  3 

1.^  -220 

41  7 

l.S.  J02 

4J  I 

IS.  1W5 

4J.  .1 

IS.  l.W 

42  9 

l.S.  13)* 

43  9 

15. 126 

36.2 

»■>.  7 

37  2 

37  7 

3>*.  2 

3H  7 

30 

39 

40. 

40 

41 

41 

42. 

42 


43.0 


4,015 
4,348 
4,683 
4,984 
5,105 
5.255 
5,353 
5.  423 
5,448 
5.466 
9.482 
S,SO0 
5.531 
5,5.54 
5,586 


26.7 
26.9 
27.1 
27.8 
27  9 
28.3 
28.6 

29  1 
29.6 

30  1 

ao.6 

31.1 

31  6 
33.2 
32.7 


Number 


3,188 
3.503 
3.822 

4.009 
4.302 
4.342 

.431 

,4.'Ol 
..W7 
,515 

..lan 

.  .S32 
,.%3J* 
4,  .V42 
4.S46 


Age 


24.9 
25.2 
25.4 
25.9 
26  3 
26.7 
27.0 
27.4 
27.9 
2M.4 
•2S.9 
'.V4 

29  9 

30  4 
30  8 


Number 


3, 1.10 
3. 106 
3,  i»'.l 
3.017 
2.071 
3.923 
2.876 
2.828 
•2.778 
2.724 
2.673 
-2. 619 
2.865 
Z511 
2.455 


Age 


61.3 
61.8 
62.3 
62.8 
63.3 
63.8 
64.3 
64  8 
65.2 
65.7 
66.2 
66.7 
67.1 
S7.6 
68.1 


Other 
(Including 
S(ianlsti- 
.Viiierican 

War) 


Number 


135 
132 
I> 
I2^ 
128 
130 

1 3-: 
lit- 

140 
t.'W 

.It 

147 
148 


1  Veterans  with  ~.  rvice  in 
Tnf.tl   p.nsion  eipiri'littJ 


wirld  War  II  and  Korean  conflict  are  counted  only  once. 

'eg  for  all  wars,  showing  payments  to  living  veterans  and 

through  fiscal  year  I96t 

[In  thousands] 


to  dependents  of  deceased  veterans  by  war,  cumulatne 


Living  veterans     I  Deceased  veterans 


Ktix  8  U-t    Percent    Expendi- 
tures 


iti'volntionary 

U  ir  .,f  ;il2 , 

\\.\:    i:.      

Indian 

Civil.   . 
Spanish-American. 


Percent  I   Expendl-    Percent 
tures 


'  Not  ivAilable. 


•<.  -■'■7.  y^ 


War 

Total 

Living  veterans 

Deceased  veterans 

Expendi- 
tures 

Percent 

Expendi- 
tures 

Percent 

Expendi- 
tures 

Percent 

World  War  I.. 

World  War  II 

Korean  conflict 

Unolas.-ined 

ToUl 

$10. 4»,V  3.16 

1.2.'V4.876 

61.032 

16.513 

42.4 

5.0 

.2 

.1 

$7.  467.  642 
7.13.  U.'.7 
37.107 
(') 

71.2 
61.0 
60.? 

$3. 027. 694 
4Kl.gl9 
23.925 
(■) 

28.8 
39.0 
39.2 

34. 761. 196 

100  n 

(') 

1          '" 

Ntnt.— Alcove  expenditures  compiled  ! 


\  \ 


I'd  on  most  ail 


ii:i  available. 
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Prajcclions  of  ivar  veteran  population,  showing  average  age,  by  period  of  service,  1962-201^0 


18895 


June  30 


UC 

1963 

l!)M 

U65 

m 

iw: 

19W 

m 

i»:o. 

KTS - 

use 

lSb5 

1990 

I9K 

JlWO 

yf& 

2010 

J015 

SCO 

2025 

2030 

iSi - 

20W 


Total  war  veterans  ' 


World  War  I 


Number 
(thou- 
sands) 


2-2.153 
2-2, 039 

Jl,  yl 


.XvcrHpp 

iige 


Niiinbor 
(thoii- 
.sauds) 


;i. 


\V.< 
'.iHl 

7iil 

S41 


.74 


1 ,  '.'I  >' ' 

7',l-' 

:'4',l 

69 

10 

1 


43.3 
4  4.2 

4,'i.ll 
4,"^.  S 
4<i.  7 
47.4 
4\3 
49.(1 
49.  8 
W  7 

til.H 
t;.1  9 
7ii  II 
74-11 
77,  S 
si.,1 
sr.,  1 

Vn.  6 
90-1- 
9n-(- 

9<i4- 
9(1+ 


■J,  455 
■J,  343 
■J.  •-'-26 

■1.  \m 

1.9Hh 

l.HfKi 

1,744 

1,0-23 

1,  502 

973 

527 

2-20 

66 

14 

•) 

I') 


Average 
age 


68.1 
69.0 
70.0 
71.0 
71.9 
7'2.  8 
73.8 
74.7 
75.7 
80.1 
84.5 
88.8 

go-l- 
oo-h 

90-1- 
90-f- 


World  War  II 2 


Korean  conflict 


Spaiiisb-.\merican  War 


Total  2 


Only 


Nuuiher        .\v(^rage 


(thou- 
sands) 


age 


Xumtier    \    .\verage 


(thou- 
sands) 


age 


15.126 

15,1)98 

l.l.tHil 

15,013 

14.  954 

14,876 

14,767 

14.641 

14,497 

13,('>44 

12,  464 

10,  99.5 

9.  255 

7,  3tKI 

5,  2-20 

3.  244 

l.Citil 

6,51 

184 

38 

5 


43.0 
44.0 

45.0 
45.9 
4li.  9 
47.8 
4S.  8 
49.7 
50.  7 


(ii).  (I 
f.4,  6 
fi9.  1 
73.4 
77.  6 

81.7 

85.7 
89.8 
90-1- 
90-1- 
90-1- 


5,586 
5,670 
6.733 

5.  7S8 
5,834 
5,879 
5,926 

5,  968 

•;,  (Kl3 

(i.  195 

(i.  049 

5,  751 

5.  302 

4,724 

4, (K)8 

3, 161 

2,  239 

1,340 

635 

217 

55 

10 

1 


Number 
(thou- 
.sands) 


3'2.  7 
33.8 

34.8 
35.9 
36.9 
37.9 
39.0 
39.9 
41.0 
45.8 
50.  7 
55.  5 
60.  3 
65.  0 
69.6 
74.2 
78.6 
83.0 
87.3 
90+ 
90-t- 
90-1- 
00-f- 


4.  546 
4,  570 
4,586 
4,592 
4,591 
4,598 
4,630 
4,664 
4,  697 
4,  9CM 
4,  s5U 
4,  071 
4,  3(18 
3,960 
3,435 
2,  782 
2.  029 


.\veragc    I    Number    1    .Average 
age        I      (thou-      ,        age 
I      sands) 


249 

608 

211 

.54 

10 

1 


30.8 

31.8 

32.8 

33.8 

34.8 

35.8 

36.9 

37.  S 

38.9 

43.9 

4^.  9 

53.8 

58.8 

63.7 

68.5 

73.3 

78.0 

82.6 

87.0 
90+! 
90+ 
90+ 
90+ 


(^) 


26 

22 

18 

15 

12 

10 

8 

6 

5 

1 


84.4 
85.2 
86.1 
86.9 
87.8 
88,6 
89.6 
90+ 
90+ 
90+ 


1  Veterans  who  .serve  !  in  both 
once. 


World  War  11  and  the  Korean  conflict  are  counted 


2  Includes  \ 

3  Li-.^s  than 


eteraii.s  whu  served  in  both  World  War  II  and  the  Korean  conflict. 

501  ■ . 


Age  of  war  veterans,  projected,  1062-20.t0 
[Number  In  thou.sands] 


June 


War  veterans 


ig62. 

1965. 
1970. 
1975. 
1960. 
1985. 
1990. 
1995. 
2000. 


Num- 
ber 


•22, 153 
21,728 
•20, 701 
19, 822 
17.841 
15,886 
13,689 
11,274 
8,657 


.\  verage 
I      age 


43  3 

4'    s 

4',i.  ^ 
53.7 
67.7 
61.8 
65.9 
70.0 
74.0 


Under 

45 
years 


1 4.  409 

1 1 , ^25 

0,791 

2,911 

313 


45  to  64 
years 


55  to  59 
years 


4.211 

0,  0N8 

8,  ys7 

8,  9.54 

0.491 

2,  h32 

301 


671 
1,143 

1.930 
3,683 
4,  050 

3,tW7 

2.  386 

285 


CO  to  64 
years 


549 
381 
1,033 
1,757 
3,364 
4, '263 
3,390 
•2,  197 
203 


65  to  09 
years 


70 
years 
and 
over 


War  veterans 


June 


1,476 

777 

9.13 

1,338 

326 

1,034 

889 

1, 3-28 

1,623 

1,600 

2,936 

2, 108 

3,748 

3.  804 

2,995 

6,  797 

1,946 

6,448 

•2005- 
'2010. 
■2016. 
■2020. 
2026- 
2030 
2035 
■2040- 


Num- 
ber 


0,  026 
3.  090 

1 ,  9i  MJ 
792 


I  .\  verage 
age 


Under    45  to  54  ,  55  to  59  |  60  to  64 
46         years      years   i   years 


65  to  69 
years 


70 
years 
and 
over 


249 

59 

10 

1 


77.8 
81.5 
85.1 
88.6 
90+ 
90+ 
90+ 
90+ 


233 


5,793 

3,690 

1,900 

792 

249 

59 

10 

1 


Projected  deaths  of  veterans  in  civil  life,  by  war,  during  each  fiscal  year,  1056- 

llii  thousands] 


-2000 


Fiscal  year 


195^^... 


1956., 
1957., 
19.18., 
1959. 
1960. 


1961-65. 


1981. 
1962. 
19(0. 
1964. 

196,5. 


;.'(*- 70... 


1986 

1967 

1968 

1969 

1970 


l»n-75. 


1971. 
1972. 
1973. 
1974. 
1975. 


834 


151 
159 
167 
174 
183 


1,049 


199 
206 

209 
214 
221 


1,256 


230 
239 
250 
262 
275 


1,539 


290 
308 
305 
313 
323 


470 

85 

90 

95 

100 

106 


281 

60 
63 
56 
59 
63 


550 


109 

no 
no 
no 
in 


573 

113 
114 

115 
115 
116 

648 

no 

114 

uw 

106 


431 


76 
82 
86 
91 
96 


607 


Korean  Spanish- 
conflict  '  American 
War 


42 


8 
9 
9 
9 

46 


Fiscal  year 


Total 
dcat  hs 


World 
"War  I 


World 
War  II 


Korean 
conflict  ' 


'  Spanish- 
American 
!      War 


35 

9 
8 


1970-80. 


1970. 
1977. 
1978. 
1979. 
1980. 


1981-85. 


9 
9 
9 
9 
10 


1981. 
1982. 
1983. 
1984. 
1985. 


64 


12 


103 
110 
120 
13! 
143 


888 


157 
175 
170 
185 
196 


11 
12 
13 
14 
14 


98 


16 
18 
19 
21 
24 


19SG -»)-... 

1980... 
1987... 
1988... 
1989  . 
I'i90... 


1991-95 


1991. 
1992- 
1993. 
1994. 
1995. 


1996-20(-)0. 


1,766 


332 
346 
355 
363 
370 


459 


1,158 


101 
98 
94 

87 
79 


205 
•221 
232 
244 
2.56 


148 


25 
27 
29 
32 
35 


1.979 


318 


378 
388 
397 
405 
411 


2,17 


73 

66 

57 
45 

162 


1,441 

204 
276 
2S7 
3(-IO 
315 

1,705 


220 


37 

40 
44 

48 
51 


420 
427 
435 
444 

451 


43 
3S 
33 

28 

20 


,384 


54 


465 
468 
475 
484 
492 


1996. 
1997. 
1998. 
1999- 
2000. 


2,670 

508 
512 
515 
516 

619 


18 

14 

10 

7 

6 


323 
331 
340 
360 
301 


1,914 


372 
375 
382 
389 
396 


310 


54 
58 
62 
66 
70 


416 


83 

88 
91 


11 


2,031 


410 
408 
406 
404 
403 


528 

95 
102 
107 
110 
114 


No  service  in  NV.irl  I  \\  ;ir  11. 


-Note. -Projected 
••y  the  Hiirrau  of  tl 

CX 


l(  itl,s  iin- 1  stimiitid  on  the  basis  of  medium  mortality  rates  used 
(  riisus  in  making  projections  of  the  iwpulation  of  the  United 

1188 


States  These  mortalitv  ratis  represent  averages  of  the  "high"  and  "low  estimates 
prepared  by  the  Social  Secun'v  .administration  (.\ctuarial  Study  .No.  46,  May  1957) 
and  have  been  applied  to  the  "estimated  living  World  War  II  and  Korean  conflict 
participants  and  SpaiUsh-American  War  and  World  War  I  veterans  in  civil  life. 
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August  11 


19C4 
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18897 


>  Not  available. 


N.nK.-At,oyeexpen.litiiresiompile.l  1  .  \  \      .  .  d  on  most  aicurate  data  available. 


CX 


-1188 


August  11 
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txvenditures  made  by  \'eU'r,in.<'  A^Lmmt^t^'itum.  ■■,,rmer  Veterans'  liurtan,  and  1'tn.iwn  Bureau  for  compenydinn  ,,'■  ;.,r,,;,,n  ;„„,.(,  ,-,, 
all  wars  and  regular  tst^ifni-h"  .  nt.  shimrrj  ;  ■  ^  >'ntage  relation  of  total  compensation  and  penmon  expenditur,.  i„  lot.i,  \  A  'XiHiuUl^m^ 
and  compensation  nni  ;.•'   ■   n  >/■:-;.'',  I'  i-dal  compensation  and  pension,  by  fiscal  year 


Fiscal 
year 


Cumula- 
tive 

through 
1962 


1962 

1961 

1960 

166U.   , 

1958 

1967. 

195<) 

1955 

1964 

1953.   .    . 

1952 

1961   

1»50.   .     - 

194^. 

1948. 

1947 - 

194*5 
1945 
1944. 
1943 

1942 

1941  .  - 
1940  . 
I'XV.i. 
1938. 

1937 

193«. 

193,V 

1934 

1933.       .. 

im:. 

1931. 
1930  and 

prior 

years— - 


'Int.U 

\  A 

expencliliire:! 


Tfotiil 

t")ni.pensa- 

•iifi  !inJ 

ptii^iiiii  ex- 

))cu4itiixes 


(») 

6,80!.  v*i, 
6,375. -rl.'. 
6, 281. Ml. 

6,  HX'. -i-i. 
5,707.  J»»'. 
5.6ll"».  Jli. 
5.33i'.  »^«. 
5, 28-'.  ::•. 

5,0W«.  iS-y. 
ti,  l'74.  l.*-t. 
5. '.««'.  +-i.i 
9,752.  *-' 
7,07*;.  "ty 
7, 184/».l, 

7,  M-l.'"'.  3.'i.' 
4,  77'J  '-.' 
2.271    i> 

ti.V\  :.'■•■ 
647  r.^< 

014.  3.J7. 
639  l.v, 
«)!'  .-.'1 
H.-,<  «."« 
89;?.  /M 

3, s.}y  i.-ii 
ai>  '.'.' 

594    -.-' 
8»i^.  '»■"< 

8t<y  "I 

7\i   t.-  I 


13. 9U 


Per- 
cent 

of 
VA 

ex- 

pen<i- 

itures 


Compeiuatloa  expenditurea 


Total 


34,097,112,965 


,015.722. 

.1132.  156. 

.046.561, 

.  067.  634, 

,  ()21J.  925. 

,  sr2.  bA^, 

.861.028. 

.  838.  IW2. 

.  728,  9ti.l. 

.71!,4«l<i, 

,543.(i7:J. 

,  5l2.3i)'J, 

,  i54,  443. 

.  389. 078. 

.358.117, 

.  335. 3.s.^. 

90.1.  6W>, 

*xi.  3»rj, 

2*.  li"-*. 

24«i  <'«7, 

241  ti74. 

.•(■    ■"  ■ 


Per- 
cent 

uf 
total 

of 
CAP. 

ex- 
[icnd- 
itures 


67.9 


265 

?2V 

591 
34U 

211 

»3;< 

so5 
912 
1147 
7!^ 
V23 
320 
1421 
24111 
Uti 
577 

(.>13 
IM 


Pension  expenditures 


Living  veterans 


Cases 

as  of 

June  30 


(») 


Expendi- 
tures 


(*) 


Deceased 
veterans 


Cases 

Muf 

June 

30 


(») 


56.2  1,987,068  1.560,  723.  2m  375. 804  454. 999.  Ofil  I 


Expendi- 
tures 


(») 


Total 


24,761,196,161 


Per- 
cent 

of 
total 

of 
CAP. 

ex- 
pend- 
itures 


42.1 


M-  .  ., 
1,1).  1  2. 
M..  J^J, 

t'>7. «  2. 
6U.  5.2, 
70.  7  2. 
72.1 
73.4 
74.4 
75.3 
7rt  f') 


.'At.  H'J.  Szt' 

212.  i;W.  14H 

213.  635.  2J». 

214.  Ki.  5«>7 


HO.  1 

7f.  7 

67  3 

01  0 

5«1  4 

y,  1, 

.VI.  5 

56  5 

1      55.0 

1      55. : 

.S4,  0 

54  n 

.17  '' 

1 

••J, 

'  74, 

1175. 
055, 
019, 
979. 
W77. 
990. 
99<l. 
1133. 
091. 
887. 
912. 
5«8, 
391, 
389, 
387. 
3J»4. 
376, 
373. 
3«iy. 
». 
3f.'.», 


4,'(  ! 
'J87  1 
9:.<"..| 
2181 
70<)'l 
497  1 
774  I 
2801! 
970  !l 
9*XH1 
SJlll 
4SH 

im 

739 

779 

2441 

.V.l 


,V,1 

447, 

428, 
359 
334 

Jim 
2(i| 
I5<i. 
102. 
125 
,  ll», 
70.', 
307. 


W4. 
1 4,'.. 


tiiy. 

■A 


4N5 

K'Jl 

I. to 

t4 


(»■-'. 
471. 


llvS"- 
\^S       ' 
IW 
IHl 

17.S  -  - 

175.744.  U.»,l  J.  ^l 

175.3tX.54t.IHi7.  141 

17,;   V       .^      ■■   -    '•   ■. 

17'..       -        .  I 

If 


1. 


2\*.  626.  .:67|       46.  » 


70.4  1.713,900.753,       17.5 


316,  249< 


{') 


.  1   I 
liyj.  190.  73^1   W7 


474 


(') 


(') 


32.43^, 


(■) 


I 

i 

lAi| 

r'i7 
518 


633,900.5351 

.■.;«,  I  ih  1,278 
.•'r4,  s64,  428 

vi,;j4«.oio 

U37.  737.465 

i.«i!  t((i7  R17| 

-  -  .     *  '     ♦  J 

-I, 


■'),1J31 
.  2-«,93l 
42.1,  iwf).  530 
380.  353.  JCi 
332,  172,  *i«) 
274,281,315 


•  t.'i 
-     ,  \\ 
I  ■! 

1  ,  s  '.ir.  '  f  1**1 
Iht),  7S7.'>«h 
I-'  "73,  792 1 
!4.474| 
.  •  I. (1.242 
J  1.1,  7t)y,  titlO 
30l.9»<8,  160 
258.  8-25,  092 


Living  veterans 


veterans 


Cases 

as  of 

June  30 


(«) 


Expendi- 
tures 


(») 


44.8  l,l61.916;i 


Cases 
as  of 
June 

30 


Expendi- 

turfs 


(«) 


m 


43.0 

38.1 

36.8 

33.9 

33.71 

32.2' 

30.5 

29.3 

27.  9| 

26.0 

25.6 

24.7 

23.41 

22.  1 1 

19.91 

23.31 

•«  '  " 

I  ■ 
4.i.  4 
43  5 

43  5 

44  4 
44  8 
40  II 
46.  0 

42  4 

43  6 
.V!.  0 
56 
M 


8. 077, 614. 0291      82.  5 


106.089 
980.667 
879.758 
7S5,238 
7211,  398 
653.843 
591,036 
533,3tiO| 
484,  5.^7 
43t>.  ?.»! 
3>J3,  877 
345,  050 
28M,944 
248, «73 
j:U,  49S 
219,394 
2J»).  4«VH 
220.  7ti« 
227. 071 
231.234 
229,  OtV) 
•224.  123 
•224,  Oh7 
225.  3t.5 
■227,  105 
229,  792 

215. /ri^ 
217.959 
0.35, 60«i 
640. 84y 
468, 16U 


(=) 


124. 

072. 
910, 
814. 
728, 
r«7, 
6<.3. 
537, 
474, 
430, 
3l'.4. 
32'i, 
294, 
252, 
234. 
194. 
\M. 
10,5, 
1*1, 
13".t, 
131. 
132. 
1311. 
128, 
l-'2, 
121. 
118, 

Ot>. 

79. 
2^2^, 
215. 
167, 


290. 
217. 

874, 
71  »4. 
W.I, 
(ISO, 
577, 
856. 
760. 
798. 
4;*  I, 

94y, 

>.»8h, 
71a, 
240, 
IMl. 
i')53. 
H12 
VXi 
3*13. 
909. 
•246. 

;iHi. 

tW2. 
415. 
1.16. 
9«)tl, 
078, 
947. 
411. 
403. 
524, 


712  746, 
065  683. 
007  500, 
24 r 529, 
142  497, 
202  47H, 
372  453, 
131  425. 
520  4<f2, 
431  37,t, 
H<.«  3.'J. 

6111  ;«y, 

837  321. 
314  .■«I2. 

25t".  278. 
3.1 1  .'.'..', 
4i.y  ."-.'O. 


244  509, 

861)  4011 
■276  :t.'.v 

010  :o'j, 
\:V'  ;tiiy. 
374  21H, 
535  28(1, 
817  2iM. 
5011 2n. 
IfA  2311, 
,T.(8  !W5, 
•2".tl  18«, 
867  181, 
677 1 170, 
8,'->9:152, 
>>9l'l37 
511  1(17 


603.823 
M.  213 
l*sii  421 
•'.44,  7% 
076.323 
911,565 
511, 6I» 
509.683 
825,595 
763,608 
074,768 
720.421 
.3i»j,iltH 
893,0:6 
. Il3.(»g 


30N|1J>,  7s.'' 
630il'-'9.822' 
3>ilJ9.  571 
473; 130. 4371 
33a  132,  IV..' 
I3ti. '.'»^6' 
I44.3tlt'.i 
1 4*1.  ,1481 
152, 563 I 
lOy.  3113 


335 

577 
046 

\:vi 

8.M 

1H7 

22*. 


o 


54. 4M  es 
.14  V      ■. 
•M, -1 
.Vi.  4-'    ' 
.19,  ■ 
63.1 

fil.4;i5.i2s 
59,  IS3.N03 

8.1, 357,  :s» 

lsl.6t,l    H(5,,1M.»:i) 
191.7311  91  ..•(•«   ^-f 


(') 


(») 


'  Not  curr<  ntly  wailahle 

•  Not  av:ul.il'l.'. 


Note.— Alwve  cxpcn.Jiturea  aad  Ofiea  compiled  by  VA,  hascA  on  mast  accuriU 
data  BTallat)lL-. 


.4c/it;f  r.nnp.  ..,,/..  dependency  and  indemnity,  pension  and  retirement  cases  for  all  wars  and  regular  establishment,  June  30,  1962 


Mar) 


Total. 


Mexican  War , 

Indin-i  M"ir<; 

Civii   ■'■  J"  -, 

Spuri;--:.'.-.Vin('ncan  War — 

WorM  W;ir  I 

World  Wiir  II 

Regul.'ir  est  iblis:.::;ent 

Korean  c'lridict .    .    

•:-..t.ii. 


Total  livlnK  and 
deceased  veterans 


it 

Serviu'-mnneote  ;  

CoraiK'nsation 

U.  (it'iidency  \r>I  Indotonl^y  compensation 
Depori'leru'v     ui'!    in<iemlilty    compensation    and 
cotTi[ien.sar. 

Non-s»'rvic»'-cc>iui 

Special  acts. 

Rptir'-  ;  <'rtu'rs,'t'n> 

Retir  ■  ;  KcstTvr 


rt.'l. 


!:c.TS  ». 


iiiiifcte' 


4. 272. 2.'.8 

2 
530 

2.850 
M,406 

1,662.351 

2. 076,  791 

1,M».  .166 

'273,  7>3 

3.  150.  210  1. 122. 048 


(1.987,028) 
l.W7,038 


Mexioui  Wiir 
.Non-scrvliv-' 
.^pt'Oi.il  iicts- 
Indian  w  irs  . 
.<,-rvicc-conn 
( ■(iiniH'ii 
l)c|)on'l> 
Nun-stTvln'-coniiicted. . 

S[»-rliil  iWtS. 

Civil  VV  ir 

^••rvut'-connt-i-t.'d 

•  'nmtH'n'iatiDn  .  .    . 
I)epen'!t-i"'y  uri!  ft 
S    :!-s<'rvi(i'-<-or 
.<t»'il.il  actS- 


rt.-i. 

:it;'.ri .  .- 

y  md  iiidt)innlty  compensation. 


1. 161. 765 

211 

1.201 

5 


(r6,ft40) 
306,946 
119,  Mil 

19,  713 

745.  IM) 

22M 


War 


0 


"9 


3 
1 
1 

300 

1 

1 

502 

6 

ZRSO 

70 

6 

73 

ZM4 

127 


SpanLsh-Annricnin  War. 

Ser\'i''' I""  'ti'd...  • 

(  on..  

I>  ,  ■  y  anil  Indemnity  oompeusatlon 

Noii-.stTviev-^.'onnected ................. 

S[n'Oial  acts ........ 

World  M  ar  1 .. 

Service-connected - — ... — 

(    ■•   \Tlon  

1  i.    ,  V  and  Indemnity  coiii|wn.<;ition 

l'.  ,  •     .  ■    y  and  indemnity  compensation  and 

com|>ens.itlon .. •--• — ..-.- 

Non-service-connecte*! — 

SiHM-ial  acts  .". 

Retired  omersency  otRcera  '.. 

World  War  II  

Service-connected .............. — .. -. 

<■•";■•■'"   lion   

1       .  V  and  Indemnity  compensjitlun 

1      .  y  and  indemnity  compensation  and 

ctjiniien.-iation.     — ........ . -■ 

Non-service- connected. 

Retired  Ke-serve  officers* 

Refiilar  Kstahllshinenl  — 

Serv:  i  fed..     

I  'ion  -        

1 '  , , ..  :     i  V  and  Indenmity  compensation 

l)e(>endenc.v  and  indemnity  compensation  and 

oimiieii.sation 

S|>e<.ial  acts 

Korean  f<>ntli<*t  

Serv  .ted 

I  •       .tlon   

1 ..  i',  ii  ..  i.iv  and  indemnity  compensation 

l>et>endency  and  Indemnity  comt»nsation  and 

comfiensation 

Non-serv  ice-connected 


Total  livini!  and 
deceased  veterans 


24,426 
144 
144 


24,275 

7 

1,154,412 

146,676 

146.670 


1,006,533 

2 

1,  '201 

1.628.  460 

l,,V»i,  465 

1,506.465 


121,000 
5 
122.206 
122,006 
122,006 


208 
3301074 
211.737 
211,737 


8,037 


71,  WO 

819 

39 

7« 

71,130 

31 

507  83> 

42,»:5 

h.15.' 

315:6 

:r 

4.4    •-! 


44v  a: 
16,1,7:3 

75.351 
101, 7« 


.•17358 

9,0:1 
27,  (W 

IK' 

53,07» 
3S.M 

li.  *' 

.  ^« 

lilM 


teiT) 


itirement  paid  t.y  tbe  VA  to  retired  emergency,  provisional,  probationary,  or 
ir  ify  officers  of  WorM  Wir  I. 


»  Retirement  paid  by  the  VA  to  retired  Reserve  officers  of 
iioos  of  Public  Law  362,  77lh  Cong. 


.\  r  11  r.  under  pro  v.- 


196. 


CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD  —  HOUSE 

Total  pension  expenditures  for  all  wars  related  to  total  VA  expenditwes,  by  fiscal  years 
1  Reflects  World  War  I  pension  payments  as  rclutcd  to  total  pension  exjienditures] 


18897 


Fisoiil  year 


Cumulative 
through 
1962 


1962 

1861 

1960 

1959 

1958 

19,17 

19.K) 

1955 

1954 

1953 

1952    

1951 

1950 

1919 

1948 

1947      

194*^... 

1915 

1944 

1913 

1942. 

1941 

1910 

1939 

1938 

1937 

1936 

1935 

1934 

iy;o 

1932 

Wl 

1930  and  prior 
years 


Total  i>ension  program 


World  War  I  pension  program 


Tot.il  VA  ei- 

IK'nditures  ■ 

(dollars) 


Total  expenditures 


(«) 


.  4'.>>, 

.  .':i 

,  4M 


6,  Mil,.'.'.t3. 
6,  37.1,  M,... 
0,  ->1.  .M'.t. 
6,  li«i.  ').il. 
5,  707,  960. 

5.  tyw,  241. 

6,  3,^io 
5,  2^2 
5.098 
6. 074 
5.998,  4:%.i. 
9.  752,  i'''.'. 
7.076.74'., 
7, 1S4.'.X.1. 
7, 'Mi.-,,  3.1.1, 
4,  772,il7'2. 
2,271,31>«, 

h2S,3yi, 
050,  2.10, 
617.729, 
614,357, 
KVJ.  120, 
600, '2:1, 
02<f,  K-..y, 

>y3.  i)*i  1, 
3.  s;v,i,  i.M. 

61^,  .V.', 
594,  022, 
HfiH,  6HS, 

soy.  inn*. 

7<i,  359, 


Total 
(.lullars) 


I 
24.761,  leti. 


y.'y 

.'14 
S'M 
692 1 

.1781 

iV,7 

iiy4 
:i..s 

N.I.' 

,<ii. 
I  .'1,', 

■201 
.']'.. 
;<;(.> 
4.11. 
16J 
9,13 
411 
i''.*7 
,134 
7'**2 
1:1 
tJ.' 
31J 
11,1^ 
47'. 

y:<: 


!,fA'!,  iXKi. 
I,.'*!,  osl. 
l,204,s,14, 
1,  1,'4.  34'.l. 

1,037.  :;i7, 
'.I'l.  yy7. 
K.S4,  (wy. 
N 12, 30,1. 

7 17,, IV,. 

r.f.i,,i6'j, 
.i,iy,  ,10.1. 
.iiy,  670. 

47i'.,  J.SS. 

42;<,  <..vi. 

HM',  3,13. 

33J,  172. 
■J74,  JM. 
.'31.973. 
H»i,  .103. 

lyi.  ot.y, 

IV 

IM 


1- 


202, 
203! 


iNl,  4H7. 
17M»0J, 

l>ii.  7.17. 

l>^J,|'7:^. 
1.17.  .111. 
i3y.  131. 
313,  7r,y. 
3ol.'KN, 
25S  82,1, 


,13,1  . 

27S 

42S 

UM 

40,1 

Hi: 

0*12 1 

M4' 

111, 

1137; 

667 

o:-!i 
y3i 
,131 1 

j'>.i 
3' it. 
Sl,l 
til4 
('72 
(I2t 

yi2 

iif.i 
lyi 

H70 

ot'.y 
yiH 

7'.!.' 
471 
242 

HHi 

CV: 


Living  veterans        Decea.sed  veterans 


Total  exjienditures 


Living  veterans 


Deceased  veterans 


Expendi- 
tures 

(dollars) 


1, 

22.  5  1, 

19.8 
1**  4 
17.0 
16.7 
15.8 
1.1.1 
13.0 
13.0 

9.2 

b.7 

4.9 

6.  Oi 

,1.4 

4.3 

.1.71 
Ui.3i 
'23.ll' 
■J9.  1 
2S.  61 
30.  4 1 
■-•9.0 
3(:.  6| 
2h.  4 


13,914.075.  744    8,  077.  614,  n.-y 


'20.2 

4.71 

■25  5| 

■23.4 

36.1 

34.7 

33.0 

161,916  1, 

106.  0S9  1, 

980.  6*17  i 

879,758' 

785,2381 

720,398! 

653,  843 1 

591,030' 

533,300 

484,5571 

436,  791 1 

393,877 

34.1,0.10: 

289,944] 

248,973' 

233,498 

219,594; 

2^20,  46M 

■2'2II,  7»'.9, 

■227,071 

231,234 

2-29,IK'.5' 

'224,  123 

'224,O.H7j 

225,305: 

2^27,  105 

2'29.  792 

215,  27S 

217,9,19 

635,  f.t»i| 

640,819; 

468, 169 


124. 296, 
072,217. 
910,  874, 
814,  704, 
7'2S,  661, 
057,  086, 
603,  577, 
537.  856. 
474,  760, 
430,  798, 
364,  430, 
329,  949, 
•294,  988, 
252.  7ia, 
2;i4,  '240, 
194,  180, 
16*;,  6,13, 
165,  S12, 
140, 13'3, 
139,  3lU, 
131,9*19, 
132,246, 
130,  3M, 
1 '28,  642, 
V22,  415, 
121.156, 
118,  9(H), 
96,  07H, 
79,947, 
'2'28,  411, 
215,403, 
107.  524, 


Cases 
as  of 


Expendl- 
tiire.'^ 
June       (duU-ars) 
3U      I 


Cases 

as  of 
.Tune  30 


Expendi- 
ture? 
(dollar 


Percent 
of  total 
pension 

ex- 
pen  ili- 
tures 


Cases 

as  of 

June  30 


Expendi- 
tures 
(dollars) 


Cases 

as  of 

June 

30 


Expendi- 
tures 
(dollars) 


7,  467,  642.  448 3,  027,  693,  645 


712  746, 
065  1183, 
007  ,1CK1, 
'241  5.M, 
142i497. 
26'i'47S, 
372  4.13, 
131:42,1, 
6'20'4n2, 
431  379, 

898  3.^■^, 

610  339, 
837  321, 
514  302, 
2.16  278, 
320  2.12, 
409  ■226, 
658  171'.. 
388  124, 
3.12  1 '26, 
308  1 28, 
636  1  ■-'<*, 
39s  l-Jti, 
473  131), 
338  132, 
33,1  136, 
,1771144, 
946  146, 
439  152, 
821  169, 
187  181, 
'226  191, 


244  509, 

860  460, 
276  3,13, 
016  ;«',), 
436  3ny. 
374  2<.I4. 
,135  '280. 
817  21.4, 
560  212. 
Itl8  ■230. 
398  191. 
■2<»1  18y, 


8,17 
077 

8,iy 


181. 

170. 
1.12, 


891  137, 
511   107, 


y,13 
3,18 

7>Mi 
78J 

S22 
.171 
437 
262 
2^1. 
3lHi 
348 

riu', 

3n:i 

t;64 
731 


6'  13,  8^23  1 
^'14,  213  1 
9M),  421  1 
644. 769  1 
076.  323  1 
911,5.11 
,111,690 
,1^19,  lk83 

s^ji,  .195 
7r.3. 6!«i 

074,  769 
720.  421 
30(1.  (iy4 
,H93.  016 
113,  IHKl 
992,  046 
Ii27,  SKUi 

3.  .9,681 
71 1.1,  672 
■.'33,631 
4M.  l.M 
8.'2,oy3 
811,397 
1-6,731 
r.01,613 
173.211 
431, 128 
Wj,  8li3 
317,  7SH 
584,  979 
300,806 


471.497 
410.  739 
27U,  2,-.3 
148,799 
033.  U.iti 
948.  160 
863.  2;i6 
78.:.  oil 
7' II.  t>3,1 
637.211 
.li'i.l,  -41 

111.  :i  .1.1 
443,  -.'7 
373.  0<i3 
311.7(Kt 
269.  146 
:;23,  932 
168.  o-O 
112,397 
111,319 
106,  (K 19 
94,4-8 
77.  820 


'249,316,779 
'204,  li'.9,  5r.o 
03(1,  177,30*1 
924,  2<.U,i'.I2 
824.742,1156 
741,6,19.  144 
fr73,  3;i9.  697 


694. 
,11.1. 
4.19. 
372, 
331, 
2-.i. 
■231. 
■Jo  J 


378. 
474. 

lii  17. 


01- 

17! 

179 


7N-,  11- 


424, 

6'2-. 
921. 
795, 


773 
043 
429 
094 
172,710,69- 


121 


54, 


156 

170 

46,  tA\ 

40,440 

31,17! 

29, 903 

412,4-: 

407,5,84 

■2'29,  568| 

I 


320.  ■Jti3 
77,  7(<0,  969, 
49,2-3.  439. 
49,06.8,642 
37,  284,  ,194: 
33,223, 1 '3r.' 
-J.-|,7.'3,i.13, 
21.  489, 159 
17.  Ml,  167 
1,1.610,806 
13.947.925' 
12,  196,034 
9.7-4,579, 
8'.  I8f..  547 
75,  458,^J33; 
29,689,5671 


76.  5  1 

78.51 
81.  4' 
80.  1 
79.5 

77.  9 
7<i  2 
74.1 
71.8 
69.  5' 
616.  6 

•a.  8 

60.  2' 
55.  7 1 
52  5 
52.0 
44.2' 
33.  1 
2.1. 9 

2(111 

17.8 

14.4 

11.7 

10.0. 

8.6, 

7.  7 

7.7 

7.0 

27.1 

25.0 

n.5 


,006,533 
964,  084 
S,1 1,255 
763,  947 
665,  218; 
6U  1,095 
f.31,  4411 
474, 760 
417,869' 
369,  7,10 
321,097 
278,  ^^85 
2^21,  475 
172,9,16 
133,483 
114,429 
95.  ^234 
90,4771 
85,  7iK)' 
84,  878' 
M,  Of* 
72,  478 
,  296 
,936; 
,748; 
,594' 
,446 
33,  604 i 
■2y,9(i3i 
41-2.  482', 
407,5841 
2'29,  508 


(.0, 
52, 
46, 
41, 
37 


961,  576, 

y24,  710, 

780,  Cl.'ii 

686,  0,14, 

602,  560. 

530,  7^2ii, 

474,141, 

408,  302, 

346,121, 

3lK_i,  794, 

242,  6(K). 

•206,  227, 

167,691, 

126,021, 

101,317. 

82,  845, 

57.  139, 

53,061, 

37,  996. 

37.  -79, 

26,  603, 

23,  418, 

19.  324, 

17,  UKi, 

15,2^27, 

13,75-. 

12,710, 

11,513, 

9,784 

8,1,  186. 

75,  458 

29.689 


171  464,964 
800  446,055 
065  418,998 
999  394,  852 
058  367,838, 
lk33  347.065 
11-  327.796 
91.3  307,  ^291 
■201  ■.'87,  166 
925  267,  465l 
955  244.  748 
130  ■233.0651 
,124  218,352' 
142  200,137 
957  178,226 
392  1,14,717 
376  12,8,698 


551 
340 
'291 
■293 
547 
711 
318 
498 
8J3 
374 
370 
,  579i 
,  547 1 
2331 
667  i 


77,  5-4 

26,697 

■26,441 

24,349; 

22,010 

17,  524 

12,  2^20 

7,  422, 

5,0.10 

2,  994 

1,970 


287,  740.  608 

279,  458,  760 

2.10, 144,  241 

238,  230,  613 

22'2. 181,998 

210,938.511 

199,198.579 

186,075,065 

169,  352, 973 

158,812,254 

130, 187, 163 

125,197,643 

118,936,519 

109, 904,  287 

101,437,137 

89,  865, 306 

64, 180.  887 

24,729,415 

11,  •287,099 

11,189,351 

10,681,301 

9,  804,  489 

7,  398,  338 

4.  389,  241 

2, 6'23, 669 

1,851,983 

1,237,551 

652,664 


•  .\s  published  In  annual  report. 

*  Sot  available. 


.\()TE  -  -.\!.nVi- 

d.ita  av,iilal,le. 


Annual 


xi.enditures  and  cases  compiled  by  VA,  V.asei  on  most  accurate 

compared  with  similar 


inrorn,   ../■  iittriiris  ami  dependents  of  deceased  veterans  on  VA  pension  rolls  undir  Public  Law  S6-211,^ 
data  from  study  of  new  claims  filed  and  adjii<lirattd  during  week  of  Aug.  l^-iS,  1901 


(In  pereontl 


Si':;ree  of  lr,i'(.;ne 


Aueust 
study  from 
new  claims 


.. 


No  Income 

EarntMl  Income  and  other  sources  only... 

Soclal  security  only 

Retirement  or  annuity  only - — 

roMBINATIONS  ' 

Soci.il  security  and  retirement 

Social    security    and    other    (including 
earnin)!) 


■28.2 

15.fi 

27.5 

8.6 


0.4 


Sample 
study  from 
question- 
naire 


18.5 

13.0 

32.6 

1.9 


9.1 
23.0 


Question- 
naire study 
low  (  — )  hiph 

(+) 


-9.7 
-2.5 

-f.1.  1 
-6.7 


-1-2.4   1 
-1-13.6  I 


Source  of  income 


Autrust 
study  from 
new  claims 


Social    security,   retireuicnt,   and    other 
(including  earninc) -   

Retirement  and  other  anrludlng earning). 


2.0 
1.7 


Tula! 

Social  security 

Retirement  lor  annuity) 

Other  uncluding  earning)... 


41.  6 
19.2 
31.5 


Sample  Question- 

stu'ly  from   |   nalre  study 
questiou-     ;  low  (  — )  high 
(+) 


4.8 
1.0 


-f-2.8 

-.7 


69.5 
16.  8 
41.8 


-f2.3.6 
-2.4 

+1U.3 


'  Ra'sed  on  0.2  iH'rcent  sample  study  of  1961  Income  questionnaires  returned  by  pensioners. 
Distribution  of  disability  pensioners  on  VA  rolls,  by  age  groups,  Korean  conflxcU  World  War  II,  and  World  War  I,  as  of  June  20,  1961 


I'l  ri^ntage  of  veteran  ix'nsioners  in  specified  age  groups 


Total 


5- year  ag.  cr...) 

20  li.  J4... 
25  to '29... 
30  to  34... 
35  to  39... 
4(1  to  44... 
45  to  49... 
.10  to  ,54... 
55  to  50... 


•  'umula-    I 
In  ^ri.up       tive  (from 
bottom  up) 


Korean 
conflict 


(') 


0,3 

.8 
1.6 
1.8 

1.5 
1.6 
1.4 


World 
War  II 


100.0 

imi.o 

yy.  7 

98.9 
97  3 
95  5 
94.0 
92.  4 


1.1 

34.7 

55.9 

6.2 

1.0 

.6 

.2 

.1 


(') 


3.6 
16.0 
18.4 
15.6 
16.1 
14.0 


World 
War  I        ' 


Percentage  of  veteran  pensioners  in  specified  age  groups 


Total 


In  group 


Cumula- 
tive (from 
bottom  up) 


Korean 
conflict 


0.1 


5-vearage  groups— Con. 

60  to  64 

65  to  69 

70  to  74 

75  to  79 

80  to  84 

85  to  89 

90  to  94 

95  to99 


8.0 
51.7 
27.7 

3.1 


91.0 

83.0 

31.3 

3.6 

.5 

.1 


(') 


(') 


World 
War  II 


World 
War  I 


14.1 

1.8 

.4 

,1 


(') 


7.4 

67.6 

31.0 

3.5 

.4 

,1 


'  la'S';  th.ii,  0-1  iHiiiiit. 
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Aiigufit  11 


Ili.<tori.;il  development  of  p'-n.-^mn..-  f,-  uler.int  ,,<'  hii<  :r, 
ronjiict,  including  rtite,<,  r^-t.nri  ti,rn>rits  "■'  ^  ftal>  >'  >  nl, 
d\ring  each  fiscal  ysur,  nn  i  '•<  "l'./';^!  <.  to   i'lt-' 


'  i\:'.    II   ;',  S  I,  ini  ^h-  American   Urjr,    \i'n-!i   ir.;-.v   /  uni  II,  and  A'(;'-,,jn 
,.   f.  ."    -r  of  I'tt'uri.-  that  uire  cm  rolls  nmi  i  nn  ridilwi  >  for  (hi  m   f'nufii.^ 


Ir.  llin  wars; 

.\^t  of  July  27,  1892  (27  Stat    281 


A-t   i' June27,  1902  (32St,it    l-^*!... 
.\a  ■  f  .\tiiy  30,  190«   35  Stjt.  :,'.i   . 
A  t    f  Keb.  19,  1913    37  .<t  iX.  679).... 
Act  jf  .\l:ir.  4,  1917    39  .<t  il    IVy)... 


Interval  be- 
tween enil  of 
period  and  law 


(  ' 


A   !:     f  .Mar.  3,  I'J-.T    44  ~l  it.  l^ol,  et 


A  :t  of  Aug.  26,  1^37  iVJ  6t4t.  TSyJ)..  - 
\      1 
/      / 


'vTJ  to  l!t42) 
,So  yf;irs. 

(IHlTtolSM) 

44  vears. 
Iv-.-'to  1860) 

4«  years. 
(1817  10  1860) 

53  years. 
(1859  to  1891) 

26  years. 


(1817  to  1898) 
29  years. 


(1817  to  1898) 
39  years. 


A  t  of  July  13.  1943  1,57  rt<wt   5W; 11^17  to  IS98) 

i  1'  \  t.irs. 


Ac-.  J.  .\lv.  3,  1944    .W  otal.  1  »« 


Avl  of  All*:.'*,  1946   -•-)  ,-t  U   9<.84. 


A-t    :  J  ai.  19,1%".   '■,2  .=:tat:  4). 


A-t  jfAue.  1,1949  ti3.5t.it  4M' 


Act    r. May  23,  1952   '",6  .-t  it.  91!  . 


Act  <  f  AuK.28. 1954   nM?tatl9!6 


Act  of  Apr.  25.  1957  (71  --t  if.  2i). 


(1S17  to  1898) 
4d  years. 


(1817  to  1896) 
48  years. 


(1817  to  1896) 
50  years. 


(1817  to  1896) 
51  years. 


(1817  to  1896) 
54  years. 


(1817  to  1898) 
56  years. 


(1817  to  1896) 
59  years. 


Rates 


$8  per  month. 


do 

do 

$20  per  month., 
.do. 


$20  per  month,  age  62,  based  upon  certain  service. 


$20  to  $50  per  month  based  upon  disability. 
$20  [)er  month,  age  62. 
$30  per  month.  a«e  68. 
$40  per  month,  age  72 
$50  per  month,  age  75 


$20  to  $55  per  month  based  upon  disability 

$25  i>er  month,  age  62. 
$35  tuT  month,  age  68. 
$45  per  month,  age  72. 
$55  per  month,  age  75. 

$72  per  month,  helpless  or  blind  requiring  regular 
aid  and  attendance. 


$20  to  $60  i>er  month  based  upon  disability 

$30  per  month,  age  62. 
$60  pex  month,  age  65  or  over. 
$100  per  month,  helpless  or  blind  re<iulrlng  regular 
aid  and  attendance. 


Under  act  of  Mar.  3,  1K7,  as  amen<led: 

$24  to  $72  per  nmnth  based  upon  disability. 

$36  jH-r  month,  age  62. 

$72  per  month,  age  65  or  over. 

$120  per  month,  helpless  or  blind  rerjuiring 
regular  aid  and  attendance. 
Under  act  of  Aug.  25,  1937 

$24  to  $66  per  month  b;isod  u[)on  disablhty. 

<3o  fier  month,  age  62. 

$42  iK'r  month,  age  68. 

$.S4  fier  month,  age  72. 

$66  [>er  month,  age  75. 

$86.40  \»t  month,  helpless  or  blind  requiring 
regular  aid  an<l  attendance. 


$96.75  per  month,  based  upon  disability  or  age  62 
or  over. 

$129  per  month,  helnless  or  blind,  requiring  reg- 
ular aid  and  attenoance. 

$101.59  i>er  month,  based  upon  disability  or  age  62 
or  over. 

$135.45  per  month,  helpless  or  blind,  requiring  reg- 
ular al<i  and  attendance. 


Eligibility  and  limitations 


30  days'  service,  honorable  dlschixrge.  Less  than  30  days'  serv- 
ice if  named  In  resolution  of  Congress  for  specific  servlee. 
Must  be  citlr.en  of  I'nited  States. 

Extended  benefits  of  act  of  July  27,  1892.  to  certain  service  In 
sptcltied  Indian  w;»rs  l>etween  lsl7  iind  ls5S. 

Extended  benelUs  of  not  of  July  27,  1892.  to  Texiis  Volunteers 
who  rendered  certain  service  betwe«'n  1S55  and  1860. 

Increaseil  rate  to  those  pensioned  or  entitled  to  pen.slon  under 
prior  acts. 

Extendeil  benefits  of  act  of  July  27.  1892,  and  act  of  Feb.  19, 
1913,  to  survivors  in  wars  between  1859  and  1891.  Included 
Tyler's  Hangers,  l'*64.  30  days'  .service  or  through  a  cam- 
paign of  le.ss  than  30  days,  or  less  than  31)  days  if  named  in 
resolution  of  Conirres-s;  to  certain  groups  at  age  62  with  3il 
days'  service  in  certain  campaigns. 

30  days'  or  n.ore  s«'rvice,  Jan.  1,  1S17,  to  Dec.  31,  1898;  suffering 
from  di.sability  of  permanent  character,  not  result  of  vicious 
habii.s,  which  so  incapacitiites  him  for  iH-rformance  of  manual 
l8l>or  as  to  render  him  unable  to  earn  a  supi>ort;  pension  al.s<i 
payable  l>ase<l  uix>n  age.  .-Service  in  any  niilitiiry  (irgatijra. 
tion  whether  regularly  mustered  Into  I'nited  States  sirvice 
or  not  where  under  authority  of  Unite<l  States  or  any  State 
or  territory  in  any  Indian  war  or  campaign  or  in  connection 
with  or  In  zone  of  active  Indian  hostilities  recopniie<i. 

Increa.se<l  iK'tislon  rates.  I'ension  limited  to  $.50  per  month 
while  [MTson  in  U.S.  Soldiers'  Home  or  any  National  or 
State  soldiers'  home.  Established  $72  monthly  rate  for  aid 
and  attendance,  but  not  payable  for  any  i>erio<l  such  service 
furnished  while  maintained  In  an  institution  by  U.S.  liovern- 
ment  or  |>olitical  subdivision. 

Sec.  13  rei)ealed  provisions  of  law  relating  to  reduction  of  pen- 
sion while  person  In  U.S.  Soldiers'  Home  or  any  National  or 
State  soldiers'  home. 

Increa-sed  jn-nsion  rates,  established  rate  at  age  65,  and  Ilb- 
cralizeil  the  service  renuirements.  3")  days'  or  more  service 
or  lor  duration  or  a  campaign  even  thouKh  less  than  30  days 
or  in  thi"  zone  of  any  adive  Indian  hostilities  from  Jan.  1, 
1817,  to  Dec.  31,  1898,  sutTering  from  a  di-Siibility  of  permanent 
character  which  so  Incapacitates  him  for  iwrformance  of 
matnial  labor  as  to  render  him  unable  to  earn  a  supiwrt; 
pen.>ion  not  denh-d  If  disability  resulted  from  vicious  hahits; 
pension  al.so  payable  based  uiwn  age.  Service  In  any  military 
organization,  whethiTor  not  such  service  was  result  of  regular 
muster  into  service  of  I'nited  Slates,  if  such  service  was 
under  authority  or  by  approval  of  United  Slates  or  any 
State  or  territory. 

Sec.  1  provides,  with  certain  exceptions,  that  the  pension  of 
single  veterans  without  deiH'ndents,  U'lng  furnushed  tios- 
iiital  treatment,  institutional  or  domiciliary  care  by  the 
V'eterans  .\d ministration,  shall  contimie  without  reduc- 
tion until  the  1st  day  of  the  7th  month.  If  treatment  extends 
beyond  that  period,  the  wnsion.  if  less  than  <M'>,  shall  con- 
tinue without  reduction,  hut  If  greater  than  $30  [)er  month, 
shall  not  exceil  50  i^)erc«'nt  of  the  amount  payable  or  J3<J  jier 
month,  whichever  Is  the  greater.  Amounts  withheld  are 
payable  ui>on  termination  of  treatment  subject  to  certain 
conditiims.  It  al.so  provliles  that  In  any  ca.se  where  the  estate 
of  luiy  such  veteran,  who  Is  IncoiiifR'tent,  reaches  $1,.V)0, 
further  payments  of  in^nslon  will  not  Ix-  made  until  the  estate 
Is  reduced  to  i'.MX). 

Increased  hy  20  percent,  effective  Mar.  1,  1948,  monthly  rates 
of  pension. 


Requires  payment  t"  wl-rans,  6  months  following  recovery 
of  comiK'tency.  of  jK-nsion  withheld  under  act  of  .\ug.  S. 
1946,  notwithstanding  li-nitation  In  that  act  precluding 
pavment  of  such  sums  where  incompetent  veteran's  estate 
reaches  $1,500. 

Established  Indicated  ndnlmum  rates  of  [tension  payable  to 
veterans  of  the  Indian  wars  umler  the  act  of  Mar.  3,  19'27 
(44  Stat.  1361,  et  secj.).  iis  amemled.  or  the  act  of  .\ug.  25, 
1937  i50  Stat.  7H6i.  as  amended,  effective  July  1.  19.52. 

Increased  by  5  pcrwnt,  effective  Oct.  1.  1954,  monthly  rates 
of  [tension. 

Effective  June  1,  1957,  prohibits  payment  of  pension  to  any 
person  while  imprisoned  in  [»enal  Institution  as  result  of 
conviction  of  felony  or  misdemeanor,  the  susix-nsion  of 
payment  to  begin  on  61st  day  of  Imprisonment.  Sec.  2 
authorises  [laynient  to  designated  de[>ondents  where  the 
veteran  is  denied  [tension  un<ler  the  act. 
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s^,r-i",o;'v  "''  thr  present  pension  structure  applicable  to  veterans  for  the  following  periods  of  service:   World  War  I,  World  War  II,  and 

Korean  conHirt 


Legal  authority 


I'ension  rate 


Effective  date 


Till 


ul'Uc  Law  2,  7;i 
amended  by  \'rii 
lation   Uai    Kvrn 

61. W 

,;!  ;u-  l.-N  ""1.  ::t 

I,  iw   ,(!.<.  7^! 

1,  ;,'    1,  IM.    01, J.   :>II 
I.";,-    1     .'A    .(-..,.   s. 

1:;,'  I   iw  l4;i.  •-- 


■vA'.-.r    I.   lA    -i''.    ^-' 


I'ubilC  1.1"   v,-Jll. 


i    ( 'oii^;  .    ;i,> 

r:llls'    KcL'U- 

ilivc    (  ir'icr 

ii    I  'nlli: 

Il    I     nlli:.... 

1    1  'nllL'     . 

1    I     .>I1.- 

1  Cnnt: 
1  I'oiii; 


$30 1  Junes,  1933. 


I 


.$.40 

$.M)   .  - - 

$.'■.11  and  $72 

$ti3  and  $75..       

l{('<liiirin^;   aid   and 

tendance  ($120). 
$66,15  and  $7S.7.=i... 
JlH 


June  10,  1942. 
...   i  -May  27,  1944. 
...-1  Sept.  1,  1946. 
_       July  1,  1952. 
at-     Date  of  application  (not 
prior  to  .N'ov.  1,  1951). 

,, „,,..,,, _       Oct.  1,  1954. 

45  uiconie  limitation  increased  from  $1,000  and 
,S(X>.  respectively   (set  in   1933)   to  $1,410  and 


Current  pension  rates  under  Public  Law  86-211  for  veterans,  World  War  I, 
World  War  II,  and  Korean  conflict 


Per 

month 


Per 

year 


$-',7(K),  respectively. 

$4iw$7iv$,s,=i  .       I  July  1,  1960. 

M,'->-$7,S.  i 

S>tO-$95-$100.  ! 

Income  limitation  increased  from  $1,400  and  $2,700, 

resi)eetively  is«l    in   1954)    to  $1,800   and   83, 'J<-iO 

respectively  by  certain  income  increments.    (See 

table  followiiiiZ,) 


With  protected  rates  under  Public  Law  S6-211: 

-Ml  veterans  excein  those  in  categories  below .-. 

\eteran  aged  65  or  over,  or  10  years  continuous  receipt  of 

l)ension  , --- 

Veteran  helpless,  blind,  in  need  of  regular  care  and  attend- 
ance  -  -    -   

N'cw  rate  structure: 

N'eterans  with  no  dependents  ' 

Annual  income 


More 
than 


but 


Equal  to  or 
less  than 


$600 
1,  200 


$<ViO 
1,  J0() 

1,800 


$66. 15  i      $793.  SO 

78.  75  I        945.  00 

135.45  '     1,625.40 


85.00  ,  1,020.00 
70.00  1  840.00 
40.00  '        480-00 


Veterans  with  depemlents  ' 


Annual  income 


More  Equal  to  or 

than        but      less  than 


Per  month 


Per  year 


$1,000 
2,000 


2,000 
3,000 


3  or 
more 


$90 
75 
45 


$95 
75 
45 


$100 
75 
45 


$1,080 
900 
540 


$1, 140 
900 
540 


3  or 
more 


$1,200 
900 
540 


■•  If  V.  t.ran  Is  In  reed  of  regular  nid  and  attendance,  the  monthly  rate  shall  be  Incre.ased  by  $70  or  $S40  annually. 

.sv.,,„r  ,  „f  pnnr  p>n>,nn  ratis  and  current  pension  rates  applicable  to  survivors  of  deceased  nterans,  World  War  I,  World  War  II,  and 

Korean  conflict 


K  i;.-  ;  ri-r  !.i  the  eii  ulnieiit  nf  I'uhlic  Law  356,  82d  Cong.,  and 

pi.!   ..,■    l,,i\\    '^!IS.  Vl.l  I    '.IIJ 

\\  idow  alone.  .  ..    ..-  

Wid(tw  witli  1  child 

Su|)t>Ieinentary  amount  for  each  additional  child 

1  cliild  .ilone  

2  children  alone -     

3  children  alone - 

Sutiiilementarv  amount  fir  e.ich  adtlitional  child 

K,il''^  prior  to  the  en  ictnieiit  (if  Public  Law  8IV-211: 

\\  ;  low  alone.  _  -     

W  idow  with  1  ehiM     .  

Supplementary   uiioiiiit  fnr  each  additional  child 

1  child  alone   

2children  alone     1- 

3 children  ali.r.i         .    .-. L 

Supplementary  aniount  for  eacli  addition!  child 


Per 

Per 

month 

year 

$48.00 

$576.00 

60.00 

720.  00 

7.20 

86.  40 

26.00 

312.00 

39.00 

4()S.  00 

52.00 

624.  00 

7.20 

86,40 

50.40 

604.80 

63.00 

7.56.  00 

7.56 

90.  72 

27.30 

327.  60 

40.95 

491.40 

54.60 

655.  20 

7.56 

90.72 

Per 

iDonth 


Per 

vear 


New  rate  .structiirc-PuMic  Law  ^6-211:  Dependents; 
W  idow: 

.More  than  0  hut  equal  to  or  less  than  $600 

More  than  JticKi,  hut  equal  to  or  less  than  $l,2fK)_ . 
More  tl'.au  $1,200,  but  equal  to  or  less  than  $1,800 
Widow,  I  child: 

More  than  0,  hut  equal  to  or  less  than  $l,0O0 

More  than  $l.oiiO,  but  equal  to  or  less  than  $2,000 
Slore  tliin  S2,ooo,  but  equal  to  or  less  than  $3,000 

.\(iditional  for  each  child --- 

Child,  no  w  idow: 

Annual  income  equal  to  or  less  than  $l,8CtO 

Each  :i(id)Iional  clilld - - 


$60.00 
45.00 
25.00 

75.00 
60.00 
4t).00 
I.tOO 

3.^.00 
15.00 


$7'20.  00 
540.00 
300.00 

900.00 
7'20.00 
480.00 
180.00 

420.00 
180.00 


..1,„  ,./  nicome  of  uterans  and  dependents  of  deceased  veterans  on   VA  pension  rolls  •  distributed  by  source  of  rncomc,  by  percentage,  as 

reported  on  annual  income  questionnaire,  caUndar  iji ar  IJbl 


All  cases 

Livinc  veterans 

Dependents  of  deceased  veterans 

.<(.uri'e  of  income 
1 

T'nder 
Total        Public  Law 
86-211 

Prior  to 

Public  Law 

86-211 

Total 

Under 

Public  Law 

86-211 

Prior  to 

Public  Law 

86-211 

Under 

Total        Public  Law 
86-211 

Prior  to 

Public  Law 

86-211 

.Voincome.. 

Earned  income  and  other  ^.urci- only 

"Social  security  only. ..         . 

12.5 

14.9 

•27. 1 

3.3 

11.2 

25.1 

4.9 

2.2 

18,5 

13,0 

32,  6 

1,9 

9.1 

23,  0 

4,8 
1.0 

9,0 
15.7 
24.4 

4.0 

12,2 
26.  1 

5  1 

2,  H 

11.7 

10.4 

24.5 

3.5 

15.8 
26.0 

1  .    4 

2.5 

20.9 

11.8 

24.9 

2.9 

17.3 

21.5 
9.6 

.  7 

9.1 
10.0 
24.4 

3.7 

15.4 

27.2 
7.1 
3.1 

13.8 

22.0 

31.2 

3.0 

4.0 

23.6 

.6 
1.8 

16.9 

1,3.9 

38.1 

1.3 

3.3 

24.1 

1.2 

13 

10.9 

29.9 

24.5 

4.7 

1   MM  ms  \  TIONS 

Social  security  and  ntireiiii  lit                                

Social  security  and  other  nil' hi  ling  e:irnim;)   _   .          

>''K-ial  security,  retirement,  ml  'itli>  r  1  including  earning) 

lU'tirement  and  other  '  inclu'lii.i;  e,. riling)                    

4.6 
23.2 

'" 2.3 

Total: 

Social  security      ,.         .- - 

Hetireinent  1  or  annuity) 

Other  (including  earning)    

68.3 
21.6 
47.1 

69.5 

16,8 
41,8 

67.8 
24.1 

49.7 

74.0 

29.5 
46.6 

73.3 

30.  5 
43.6 

74.1 
29.3 
47.4 

59.4 
9.4 

48.0 

66.7 

7.1 

40.5 

52.3 
11.6 
55.4 

■Average  of  all  income  .sources  uxcludes  VA  pension)      

$1,081.43  1        $981.71 

$1,129.43 

$1,214.23 

$1,127.19 

$1,238.71 

8870.  22 

$878. 61 

$862.  08 

Pascd  ott  0  2  [.rccnt  sample  study  of  1^1  Income  questionnaires  returned   by        N---T--t>^ ':' ^^  ^c.s^  ^  ^^^ 


sioner  niav  have  income  from  2  or  more  sources. 
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Depenl^nJ.^  rf  deceased  veterans  for  whom  rornp^^'ivilton,  dependency  and  indemnity  compensation  or  fjtu^ion  i^  UiUj}  paiL  Mar.  Ju,  1^62 


\'.' .-  i".  1  tyiK"  i''f  fase 


Total 

?•■  r  V  ice-connected. 
Compensation 

Depeti'lency    and     Indemnity 

Dept'ii'i>Ticy  and  indptrinity 
coni[)»>nMtii)n  and  ci)m[»«>ij!a- 
tlon... 

V  n-service-vunmrted  ..... 

,-;[H.>fi.il  icts.  ■    --. 

\    •;  -.,■':  ..■.■-connect.' 1   . 

I:.  !.  i:;  a  ir~  

Scrvi'^i'-oririccted 

(   .);!;;«:■  nsiition   . 

lK-;<^ndency  :ind  Indeiuriity 

\'iin-^crv.ic-connectrd 

Clv!.  '•*•  ir  

.>.T-.-;>  ••-•  iiini'ctt'd 

I   ..::;;'»-nsiition    ... 
L>ei>eiidcncy  :vnd  indiTiiiJlty 
coiiipcnsatic^n   _ 
N'on-ser vice-connected  . 
Special  nets 

Ppanish-Anienonn  \V;u- 

S«;rvice-<'"iiru'cted 

( 'i)ni{«'!is;ition    -    — 
Dependency  u'.l  indeiiir^ty 
^^^[H'nsiitiK!!  -.     — ^ 


-I... 


Non-ser%'.ce-C()niiected  I. 

Special  ict-;  _   L. 


War  and  tyjie  of  case 


World  War  I     

Scrvice-a)nnected 

('orapens:»tion  

Ilewndency     and    indem- 
nity coin(*n3ation  

l)eii»>ndency.    and    indem- 
nity   cniii[)ensation    and 

comrifnsation 

Non-sservice-connected 

World  War  II 

Service-connected 

rnrnjienaation  

l)c|icndency     and    indem- 
nity comiiensation 

Dei^ndency     and     indem- 
nity   ci)mpens!ition    and 

com[)ens;ition ..... 

Non-service -connected 

Regular  KstaMl.shment 

Service-connected 

('onii»'nsali>)n 

Dejiendency    and    indem- 
nity comi*nsation 

Dependency    and    indem- 
nity   compensation    and 

coinp«'n3allon.. 

Special  icts 

Korean  conflict 

Service-connected 

Comiiensation 

Dcpen<lency  and  indemnity 

compensation 

Depetulency  and  indemnity 
compensation    and    com- 

pensat  ion 

Non-s«'rvic^-conuectcd 


necease<l 
veterans 


501.921 
43.243 

h.  524 

34.462 


2.S7 
4.'>8.  678 
440.010 
•2m.  687 
IM.  073 

7S,  439 


1 7,  1 7n 

17«.323 

36.310 

36.256 

e,  119 

26.347 


790 

63 

51.494 

38.7.'« 

24.003 

11,897 


2.8.56 
12.738 


Dependents  of  deceased  veterans 


Total 


Widows 


547.478 
44. 691 

9,009 

3^  152 


•ViJ.  >~ 
7W.-i.iJ 
356. 059 
215, 874 

99.976 


40.209 
43«,  374 
53.756 
53.693 
15.246 

36.260 


2.187 

63 

92.  .530 

.59.  421 

34,2.52 

17.430 


7.749 
33.100 


477. 451 

35, 576 

1.544 

33,789 


213 

ill.  s75 

liH.  y73 

62.  .589 

6,  251 

47.447 


8.891 

102. 384 

20.196 

20.136 

1.810 

17. 982 


344 

fiO 

16.313 

9.450 

2,  815 

5,710 


92' 


Chil- 
dren 


62.380 

1,468 

358 

1,084 


26 

60,912 

388.441 

52. 4.M 

8,966 

33.247 


10.-238 

335.990 

14.965 

14.964 

3.974 

10. 158 


832 

1 

43. 748 

17.  :m 

5.438 

9.033 


3.031 


I'arcnts 


'"►17 

•47 

,107 

279 


261 


241.019 
241.019 
200, 657 

19,282 


21,080 

18,595' 

18,593 

9,462 

8,120 


1.011 
■_> 

32.469 
32. 469 

2,1. 999 

2,677 


3.703 


I'ftrrin''  at 


n  VA  pension  fn  \.  by  entitlement  under  Veteran.^  I'ension  Act  of  1959  (or  protected  thereby)  and  sen:,;   /..  „  ,.n.  as  of  May  SO, 


1962 


W'ter-iDS  nitit'ci    •  :at 


-^ 


VKTEr.  VNS  PKN^|<   N   ALT  O?  1939 


(irimd  total... 

PRIOR  ?• 

Total 

Not;  i;  !  ind  uttcf.  !  i/ifo. 

Aid  and  ittcnd mce 

VETERAN-I  Ir  N^MiS  a   1  '  ^T  TC/*  (PT^BUC  L.\W  86-21 1) 
Total 

.subtotal 


■1(1   ittfndimcei 


Total 
all  wars 


1. 153. 742 


827.682 


Percent 
of  total 


100.0 


71.7 


800.230 
27,452 


Non  >id  am 

\  .-icr m.  :m  'Icpcrci  ■  'j 

I'o'r- f--,- ■ 

\    t,  r  in.  w  .'h  1  dcppiKfrnt • 


326.060 


311.  S8U 


\  . 


l>o 
Do 


nts 

•^.  .i  or  jior*  dependents 


Subtot  i: 

.\i.i 


ill  !  :ifen  : 
\  ctcT'in.  r;  ■ 

Do,  .. 

Do      . 
\  rfcr^in.  '.V 

Do 

Do     _ 

\  .-tcr:!!!.    'A  : 
l>0     . 


w\«-'.   !•'■  '? 

>i  1    icijen'Wt — . 

i         

ri  2  icifen.Jents . 


Do     ..  -.-J 

\  cfcriin,  -Aith  .J  'T  BiorB  depen< 

Do i..l 

"•' \-     \ 


lenu 


59,222 

23.498 

19.  2.50 

82.  H41 

70.  905 

30.  19« 

9.590 

087 

242 

13.9H3 

742 

122 


Wars  subsequent  to  Spanish- American  War 


Income  range  ' 


Equal  to 
More  or  less 

than    but    than 


28.3 


10.457 

2.674 

»-.7 

,170 

3,635 

1,476 

440 

411 

66 

U 

n 

7 


(•) 


.Monthly 
rate 


$66.15 
78.75 

13S.45 


Total 


Numlier 


1, 1-29. 210 


•803,001 


71.447 

708.787 

23.667 


325.318 


0 

*600 

1,2U0 

0 
1.000 
2,000 

0 

i.nno 

2.0110 

u 

1.000 
2,000 


^'eterans  fiir-i.shed 
domiciliary  cure.. 


:/.itiorl,  inatitutional  or 


>    Not    ^U■ 

by  the  Vet. 


0 

600 

1.200 

0 
1.000 
1000 

0 

i.ono 

2.000 

0 

1.000 

2.fl»)0 


9600 
1.-2U0 

l.soo 

l.OIIO 
2.000 
3,000 

l.nni) 

2.000 

3,noi) 

I.  001) 
2.011(1 
3.000 


85  JO 
70.00 
40.00 

90.  m 

75.1* 
45.  IK) 
95  IK) 
75  no 
45  on 

IIK).  Ill 
7.V  111) 
4&.00 


311.580 


Percent 


World  War  I 


N'umber     Percent 


100.0    1.000.584 


71.2 


739.123 


24.6S5 
607.525 

16.043 


28.8 


261.461 


100.0 


73.9 


t^  1  «n  isli-.\  inencan 
War  and  prior  wars ' 


Monthly 
rate 


.Number 


2i523 


23.781 


$67.73 

101.59 

88.04 

135.45 


28.1 


59.222 
23,4W> 

19,  250 

S-2.  H41 

70.  905 

30.  19S 

9.  591) 

9K7 

242 

13.  9M 

742 

122 


600 
1.2011  i 
1.800  I 
l.nKI  ' 
2.0IKJ 
3. IKK) 
I.IKK) 
2,000 
3,  (KM 
I.OOO   , 
2. 000  I 
3.000  ! 


0,715 


IS5.00 

2.31.3 

140.00 

,'..5K 

111).  IK) 

370 

;6i).ni) 

3.2fii) 

145. '») 

1.4M1 

11.'.  oil 

44« 

165.00 

306 

145.  (tt 

66 

115.00 

13 

170.  IK) 

fi84 

Its  00 

83 

11.5.  IK) 

. 

253.734 


38.673 

10. 141 

17.331 

75. 175 

63.370 

28.U35 

6.111 

573 

152 

4.  MS 

248 

48 


S.473 

1.744 

31S 

241 

2.RR3 

600 

243 

101 

8 

1 

147 

1 


134 

19.862 

20 

3.765 


742 


155.00 
140.00 

160.00 
145.00 

165.60 
i70.66 


742 

311 
0 

375 
10 

'is 


V.  -'• 


fr  .-.cc'.. 


ct  10  in.  otne  vu'.\\.  vf  ion,  except  those  electing  hlRher  benefit^  provided       •  'n^'"' '.''"„      ...  ...  .,„„„„,  .^<.,i.,hi, 

•  lis  let  -.  .r.  .\rt   :(  iJjy  ♦■"''  (*  to?2.7Ui).     Distribution  not  availahU. 

.ni^e  for  i  ui    r  1  i.»  "-.'i '  related  to  rate;  Income,  no  dependent*  ($0  to        ^^^  -Reported  caaeload  partially  estimated 

.l.'l^tii'.c:"-     «    '■'  -.'  >* 
1  cu!*.--  ur.'-ler  I'u^  S     If.*   -■^211. 


It.itlon  01  veteran  no  dependents  i%  to  J1,40ij)   veteran,  wlih  depend- 
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„    ,         .ji  I     ^^^^  th^  V^t^rnnv  Pension  Act  of  1959  (or  protected  thereby)  and  under  law  if  for 


Peccased  vcter:in  ca 
and  entitlement 


Wars  sulisequcnt  to  Spanish-.Vmcrican  War 


Spanish-American  War 
an<l  prior  wars ' 


Grand  total 

Undistributed  by  eni itlcnunt  >, . 

FRIOB  TO  VETEK.^NS'    Ihsslos-    ,mT 
OF   li-.'''' 

Total 

Subtotal,  widow  alone 


Widow  alone 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Subtotal,  widow    iiui 
dren 


Uulow 
Do 

•A  ,.inw 
A  i.liiw 
.\  ilow 
U  lilow 
W  iiiow 
w  .ilow 
Wulow 
\\  idOW 


and  1  child.... 

and  2  children 
ami  3  cliil  iren 
and  4cliildren 
imd  5  cliiliiren 
and  li  children 
and  7  children 
and  H  cliiliiren 
and  9  ctiildren 


Subtotal,  children  -alone 

1  child  alone.  

2  children  alone 

3  children  alone • 

4  children  alone • 

Schildren  alone — 

dchll.iren  alone - -. 

Tchildren  alone 

g  children  alone 


VETERANS'  PENSION    AiT   < 'K    r'59 
(PUBLIC  L\\v   HiVJl  l) 


Total.- 

Subtotal,  widow  alone 
Widow  alone 

Do!!!"!!""-- 

Subtotal,  widow  and  chil 
.Iren 


Widow  and  1  child 

Do 

Do 

Widow  and  2  children. .- 

Do 

Do 

Widow  and  3 children 

Do 

Do.... 

W  idow  and  4  children 

Do 

Do 

Widow  and  5  children 

Do 

Do    ...  .   

Willow  and  6  children 

Do - 

Do    .  .        

Widow  and  7  children 

Do!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!! — 

w  idow  and  8  chlldrwi 

Do 

Do      

W  idnw  and  9  children 

Do 
Do 


1  child  alone.     .. 

2  children  alone  . 

3  children  alone  . 

4  children  alone.. 
'  children  alone  . 
ti  children  alone  . 
"chiMrcn  alone  . 
SchiMren  alone  . 
•  children  alone.. 


'  Not  subject  to  Income  limitation. 
'Income  nmce  for  Public  Law  wv  211  related  to  rate; 
»l,80n).  with  dei>tmilents  (0  to  M.mxo. 


Income,  no  dependents  (0  to 


«  Questionable  cases-determination  of  distribution  by  "old"  or  "new 
to  fiirtl.cr  review. 
XoTE.— Keiwrtcd  caseload  partially  estimated. 


law  subject 


/-r^Tvimj TJcQiniM AT  p Frni? n  —  hot t.sf 


18903 


>l    ^AJI.   Will     '  n(«-i  M  .(  . ' '  -       -' 

'  Protect«'l  ( :is*'>  tir  !t  r  lu'  li 


-•*v:il. 


I   ' 


/      / 
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a)NGRi;>>I()\AL   RIXOKD  —  HOISF 


Lutny  und  dtctagtd  t>th_'^!r:<  pension  cases,^   World  War  I,   World  War  II,  and  Korean  conflict,  shoicutg  nun.lir  .n  ,t  }•,•,,■,(  "f  ,-.,., ^^ 
)    )  income  increment,  as  oj  May  SO,  1962  "  "' 


V  V.  1  K  K  A  \    .  ■  A  -:  E3 

tit  lenient 

'     ] 

Annual  Income 

Total 
cases 

V: 

Di'Ptni 

onoy  status 

More 
than 

Kqilal  to 

or  less 

than 

Percent 
or  toUl 

?'. 

•.c  l,aw 
.'11. 

r- 

Vetefm 
do.. 

do.. 

>tal 

i. ............... 

321.296 

100 

V 

'h  'lepeiKientaT.. 

0 
$000 

1.200 

0 

1.000 

2,000 

$600 

i.aoo 

l.MO 

1.000 
2.00O 
3.000 

61.S8S 
24.  OM 
10. 020 
110.754 
74. 249 
31.031 

19 
8 
6 

34 

s 

VETERAN  AND  DECEASED  VETERAN  CA9ES  COMBINED 


Kntltleincnt 


1>K(  EASED  VETERAN  CASES 


M.  .'11. 


TiHalJ 


WMow    . 

.       .'\n__. 

riilM  n'fne; 

WMow.  w;-h    hUdren. 

.'lo.  ..  

.    ..tlo.    .        .      . 


0 

$600 

1.200 

0 

0 

I.OOO 

2.000 


SflflO 
1.200 
1.800 
1.800 
1.000 
2.000 
3.000 


342. 8M 


110.548 
37.  4.W 
10.090 
8rt.  72!, 
42.  !U<) 
25.  (M 
10.354 


100 


32 

11 

6 

28 

12 

8 

3 


Summary 
I'liMIc  Law 
86-211. 


Dependenry  status 


Total. 


Veteran  or  widow, 
do. 


....  do 

ChlM  nloiie 

Vetoran    or    widow,    with 
di'iiendcnts. 

""!do!;;iiii"iiiii""":i: 


Annual  Income 


M  ore 
than 


0 

$600 

1.200 

0 

0 

1.000 
&000 


Eijiini  to 
or  less 
than 


$600 

I.aoo 

1.800 
1.800 
1.000 

2.000 
3,000 


Total 

ctiscs 


664,151 


172, 133 
61,511 
30,610 
96,725 

152.854 

00.03.1 
41.385 


OttOtll 


IJl- 

> 
t 

15 
IS 

« 


!  ^tliidfs  protc,  t»'.!   I:  .  5    old  law)  and  Spanish-American  War  cases. 
I."    ng  and  dfi-t  a.^r<l  '  .',,',i<iA   ;>.':.[,.'[     ,j-.    ,      II',-''    11 

1 — ; 


I     /,  World  War  II,  and  Korean  conflict  {Puhl:     fa-   S6-gU  only),  as  of  May  tO 

ami 


Total    mim^^T    I'-it'lici  Law  86-211 
r!\se.s 


I'-T-fnt  of  total  at  each  rite:; 
[■iw  rate  {W  to  $4.'.  „ 
Int.rniodlat.'  ntc    V^  toi$75). 

iiish  rate  (t8.^  to  JIk'I,... 

KM  and  Httenl-incr    illQito  $170). 
Mo,  hospitiill/.itloM ., 


I 


ToUl 


Total 


World 
War  I 


668.174       430.613 


12  00 

23.84 

62.11 

1.45 

.60 


14.70 
27.17 
56.34 

1.50 
.29 


World 
Warn 


X».3«7 


7  23 

17  02 

72.  47 

1.32 

1.06 


Korean 
conflict 


16.094 


533 

15  89 

74.  X 

1.07 

155 


Total  number  I'ubllc  I^w  86-211 

Percent  of  total  at  each  rate: 

Low  rate  ($40  to  $45) 

Interiiiedlatp  rale    $70  to  $75).. 

lllirh  rate    tH.")  to  $I(X1).     

Aid  anil  attendance  ($110  to  $170) 

$90,  hospitalliatlon 

Total  nuiiil)er,  I'liMIc  Law  S6-211  cases 
(number,  widow,  wldow/chlkl,  or  child 
skme) 

Percent  of  total  at  each  rate: 

Low  rate  ($40  to  $45) 

Interiiu'^liate  rate  ($70  to  $75) 

lliKh  rate  ($M  to  $100)  , 


Total 


Total 


World 
War  1 


World 
Warn 


Eonii 

COOfllH 


Living 


326.318 


15.31 

29.55 

50.91 

Z99 

1.24 


261.  461 


17.43 

31.88 

47.74 

2.47 

.48 


59,333 


6.81 

20.40 

63.95 

4.90 

3.94 


t» 


is 

IS.  12 
IIX 

:.«i 


Deceai!e<l 


342.856 


8.85 
18.42 
72.73 


169. 152 


161,234 


a« 


10.49 
19.02  : 
69.50  , 


7.38 
17.01 
75. 61 


i« 
19.  i: 
78.3 


'  ExdiicJi'S  S[i;i;.Uh-.\::i('rkJftn  War  case.s. 

W'.rLI  War  I  vftrran.*,  thnu  tn;  f'  t'  ni  I'vil  Jifc,  number  on  Service-connected  W'l  )n,n-»ervice-cnnt>-  >  '.  ,i  r'.i:^.  w 

>'>f,nthly  v'lhf.  .s.r^  .,■..,.„„,  ,  ■.  j  ,/,.,,',-,?    .t.,.'^  rated  0  to  100  percent,  termination^  '.'/  -/■;'/,,  ,,ri  ;,,,;/  ,/,,.;,,' 
I'JtU),    and    oth>r    ^nt.^l■t  Ua/u  '.n-i    'Inl-i.    >.>j    fincal    year 

SERVICE-CONNECTED  VETERANS 


f. ., 


11 ','' 
•J  n 


Joi>e30- 


1950.. 
1951  - 
1952.. 
1953.. 

\y- 
1  *-'■* 
I '-" 

1050. 
I960 
1061  . 
1962  >. 


.. 


Livlntt 
World  W  ar  I 

veterans 
in  clvU  life 


3. 518, 000 
3. 452, 000 
3.  3h2. 000 
3.30K,000 
3,230,000 
3,150.000 
3.061,000 
2.971,000 
2.  876, 000 
2, 778, 000 
2. 673. 000 
2,565.000 
2. 455.  OOO 


Veterans  on  VA  rolls 
with  service-connected  disability 


Total  on  roll 


Number 


293.274 

282,  080 
270,061 
260,  OHM 
2.'50.«35 
239.416 
227.991 
215.  155 
203.6,VI 
18X.797 
173.084 
157,517 
146,676 


■^et'  footnotes  at  end  o(  rabl'^ 


Percent 

of 
veterans 
in  civil 

life 


8.3* 

8.2 
8.0 
7.9 
7.8 
7.6 
7.4 
7.2 
7  1 
6.8 
6.5 
6  1 
6.0 


Veterans  rated 
100  percent  disabletl 


Number 


31,495 
31.195 
30.468 
29,7(13 
28.962 
28,211 
27.329 
26.423 
25.423 
24.536 
23.059 
21,941 
20,700 


Percent 
of  total 
on  roll 


10.7 
11  1 
11  2 
11.4 
11  6 
11.8 
12.0 
12.3 
12.5 
13.0 
13.3 

13  9 

14  1 


Average 

age  of 
veteran 


57. 

57. 

58. 

59. 

60. 

61 

62. 

36. 

64. 

65.0 

65.9 

66.9 

67.9 


.\veraire 

monthly 

value 


$65.86 
66.51 
66  98 
74.68 
75  17 
78.93 
79.67 
80.32 
91.49 
93.47 
96.23 
98.36 
99.50 


Veterans  50  percent 
or  more  disahle<l 


With 

dejiend- 

ents 


53,771 

54,409 
53,  2.59 
52,434 
5I.2(« 
49,  749 
4>«.  lt)2 
45.  977 
44.  561 
42, 661 
39,756 
38,743 
37,000 


Without 

dei>end- 

ents 


24,906 
22, 928 
22,367 
21.760 
21,160 
20,609 
20.307 
20,021 
19,332 
18,619 
19.439 
16.829 
15.300 


Termi- 
nation.': 
by  death 


4.778 
4.749 
5.?22 
5.477 
5.311 
5,221 
5.484 
5.498 
6.253 
5.662 
5.777 
5.143 
5.000 


1   M 
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.    n  u-,;r  /  1 .  trran.'i  xhnuhw  total  in  civil  life,  number  on  service-connected  and  non- service-connected  rolls,  average  age,  average 
"^       onthli  !Jil!^rrv'ce-nZccted  disabled  cases  rated  0  to  100  percent,  terminations  by  death,  original  awards,  foreign  cases  (in 


Vl( 


l<j,;i  1,  inul  otlirr  inisc*  Ihnuous  data,  by  fiscal  year— Continued 

SERVK  E-CONNECTED  VETERANS  RESIDING  IS  FOREIGN  ColNTKIES,  JUNE  1901 


Numher 

'.-■'■'-' 7 

Afrci -  J4., 

A>m — - ""   "  ',-■> 

Fiiroi'c - - ; 

,  ,.ntr:il  Atnerlca - - ,,,., 

Sortli  .^riierica - jX 

south  .\iiierica 


(-"ountry— f'(»ntirmed 

Au.''lr,ila5ia 

( iccaiiiu 

W(-t  Indit- 


X  umber 
6 
1 

8 


Total. 


924 


NON-SEHVICE-CONXECTED  VETF.liANS 


June  30— 


Livuic 

World  War  I 

vclcr  iii«  in 

ci\il  life 


\itcrans  on  VA  rolls 
iion-MT vice-connected  di.'^ai)ilily 


Total  on  roll 


Veterans  with  aid 
and  attendance 


Averapc 

af-'O  of 

veteran 


l»Sli 

1»51 

WC 

1«3 

1»M 

l*."! 

\m 

i«: 

l»!»s 

IMO 

I960 

1»61 

1«62" 


:<.  51H.  (HtO 
3.  4,'iJ.  0(KI 

:v  :\<^.  i.(K) 
3.  :iiis.  iHKi 
3,  j:iii.  (kk) 

3.  l.Ml,  (KKI 
3.  IKil.lKHI 
2. '.Cl.lWKl 
2.  ^:>\.  IKKI 
2.  77H  (KH) 
2.  673,  0<K) 
2.  .165.  OOU 
2.45.'>.  0(0 


N'uuiUt 


I'crcent  of 

,  vcteran.s  i  N'umiicr 
in  civil    ] 
life       : 


Terccnt 
of  total 
on  roll 


Averace 

ir.onllily 
value 


Hilly  status  of 
veteran? 


Additions  to  pension  roll 


With 
depcii'lfnts 


.'-.'.S.  47 


:iji, 

417. 
471, 
.SH.'i, 
l,(il. 


Ii',i7 
7  Ml 

Tiiii 
440 
(l<<.''i 
•  iCk'.. '.'IS 
7.'i3.  '.147 
K.M.'J.M''. 

I.ttll,  MSI 

,  (io»i.  :M 


C.4 
H.  1 
9.5 
11.2 
12.9 
l.Vl 
17.5 
20.  2 
■•■.i.  1 
27. 1 
31.  H 

87.  t; 

41.0 


12) 
(') 

9.  CI  5 
12.233 
13.2)^1 

14.  776 

15.  S02 
16.861 
17.467 
18.530 
19,749 
21,607 
23.  (KX) 


(2) 


3.0 
3.3 

3.1' 
3.  1 

3.  (I 
■J.  *> 
2.  •' 
2.  5 
2.3 


5'.<.  ( 
.■■19. 

oil 

01 
tVJ 

i.'.i 
lit 

(..'1 
or, 


O'.i. 


$02.34 
0J.41 
01.8(1 
08.89 
69.  70 
74.0.' 
71   -1 

:■<.  o3 

7<,   -A 

77  34 

78  1.; 
T'.i  33 
7'.'.  25 


12i,(Ki(i 
1,53,100 
1 70.  000 
203,  400 
Z29,  80(J 
■JGl.  100 
.".'1.  500 
33U,  600 
305.  900 
414.700 
4  OS.  200 
.^,30.  200 
553.  61 K I 


Without 

ilelHiidents 


101,475 
125,  185 
144,497 
lf.0i.35U 
1h8.  009 
213,  t*0 
240.  940 
270,  495 
29<).  318 
339.  247 
383.  055 
433.  884 
452.933 


Termi- 
nations 
hv  death 


Average 
inonthlv 

net 
incre;ise 


Average 

monthly 

oripinai 

awiirds 


14,018 
17,552 
20,  492 
23.312 
25.107 
27.  17'.i 
3u.  f.lO 
33.  247 

38.  303 

39.  903 
43.615 
43.  328 
44.000 


4.377 
4.  401 

3,  50j8 

4.  064 
4.010 
4.741 
5.057 
.5.  471 
5.344 
7.394 

8,  109 

9.  402 
3.537 


3.763 
3.847 

3.  852 

4.  491 

5.  029 
5.797 
6.448 
6.871 
7,488 
9.438 

10,657 

11.672 

8.00.0 


Average 
monthly 

gross 

numter 

added 

to  roll 


6.241 

6,630 

6.375 

7.039 

7,481 

8.493 

9.  826 

9.915 

10.439 

13.410 

14.848 

16,698 

10,900 


XoN-SKRVICE-CO.NNEOTED  VETERANS  RESIDING  IN  FOREIGN  COUNTRIES,  JuNE  1901 


Country: 

\frica 

\sla 

Kuro|>e 

I'entral  America 

.North  .\nierlca 

South  America 


J^'iimlier 
18  ■ 
2,927 

---  8,705    [ 
19 
--    1,042  li 

40  I 


Cuiiotry-  Conliimcd 
.\uslral,i,-^:a. ..    .-- 

Oceania       

West  Indies 


Number 

18 

4 

53 


Total 


12.832 


'  Partiallv  estimated,  subject  to  change. 
'  Not  avft'llable. 


Note. -Above  t;k-~es  compiled  by  VA,  based  on  most  accurate  data  available. 


monthly  vuIki  ,  '»  niji 


ran.'i  cas(s  nn   s,  rue, -conu,  cUd  and  non-strvici^-cornucted  rolls,  average 
irii.s  hy  type,  average  age 

SERVICE-CONNECTED  DECEASED  VETEKANS  CASES 


II  ./d  War  I  deceos..!  „^....,  shou-ing  -'-^-'-  '^  ^^^^^;^^;!;;;;; -;);;■ ,;; ;,,,,;/  „„^  Wh;.   r.«.   .n   IGGV,  by  fiscal  year 


.Imic  .30  - 


Deceased  veterans  cases 


Type  of  beneficiary 


Number 


.\verage 

monthly 

value 


Total 


IWu  . 
l»5l.. 
1M2.. 
1953  . 
1»54.. 
1955.. 
1»S«.. 
1957.. 
1958.. 
1959.. 
I960.. 
1961.. 
1963  i 


65,  758 
63,633 
01.416 
59,036 
56,954 
54.  520 
52,  6.13 
50,  878 
47,  f>31 
46,099 
4,5.841 
44,235 
42, 975 


$71.94 

71.  N9 
71.92 

72.  93 
72.  9^ 
85.  09 
85.  71 

107.  34 
113.47 
115.49 
117.85 
110.68 
118.75 


77,  210 
73,547  1 
70,  173 
Wi,  430 
03,419 
00, 151   I 
,57.  ,591 
54,450 
,50.  4.5'i 
4>.  4311 
48,215   I 
46,035 
44,450  I 


Widows 


32.034 

32,  t.05 
32.888 
3;^,  156 

33.  455 

33,  050 
33.807 
33.780 
34.409 

34,  040 

35,  307 
35.  3*)7 
35.  o>ai 


Children 


8.258 
7,180 
0,452 
5,464 
4,949 
4,479 
4.021 
2,924 
2,326 
2.015 
2,019 
1,901 
1,450 


Parents 


36,918 
33,702 

30,833 
27,810 
25,015 
22,022 
19.763 
17.746 
13.  721 
11,775 
10,889 
8.767 
7,400 


Average  age 
of  widows 


.Awards 

terminated 

by  death 


56.2 
56.9 
57.7 
68.5 
59.4 
60.2 
61.  1 
01.  9 
62.6 
03.3 
04.1 
64.9 
65.  9 


4,099 
3,148 
3,035 
3.187 
3.141 
2.987 
2,323 
2  777 
J  4!  472 
2.511 
1,412 
1,523 
1.700 


Dependents  of  Pr.RvirE-CosNECTED  Deceased 


Korolfrn  country: 

Africa 

Asia 

Klirofie  . 

Cciitr  ii  .\.iiieric-a. 
Nortti  .\ineriea... 


.!.... 


VETERANS  Residing  in  Foreign  Countries- Cases  on  Roll  June  20,  1961 

,.  .         r'   „.  „  ,    1  Number 

Number        l-oreiirn  ooiintry— C  ontinut  d  g 

1  South  .\mcrie3 -""  ^ 

261  West  Indies..  " 

-------      511  ,,.   ,   , S63 

2  11  1  otal 

......        66    ! 


See  f'H.t  [,,,(,.»)  ,it  end  of  tabb'. 
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AuguHt  11 


World  War  I  deceasfl  Vtrrann,  nhmritM]  nuniKrr  nf  iltrinmil  Vf  ti  runs  ritA<  .1  un  Htr\u'i   runtu  rfi  d  nvd  ni>n-nerv\rc-rnny\i  ctt  tl  ri>lh_  nrer- 
a<j>  monthly  ralui,  .i»  pi/iri'irit  n  Uy  typr^  nif  rayc  a(;>-  of  ui'Ioum,  h  u  unlx  it  rminatnl  uml  forcij/ti  i'lin'  n  i  i>i  lUiil  ) ,  by  /iv'//  y,  ar-  <j,ui^ 


NON-SERVICE-CONVKCTBD  DECEASED  VETERANS  CASES 


Jt  ne  JO— 


195(1. 

1951. 
1«,V2. 


1953.. 
19M.. 

19SC,.. 
19.V,.. 
1957.., 
1958.. 
1959... 
19»i(h., 
19«51... 
1962  1- 


I       I 


Deccuseil  v«ler;»n9  CMM 


Number 


21ft,  3«2 

333,0«VJ 
244. ;« 
.>»>T,  465 
2K7. 10ft 
»}7.  Ml 
3-.>7.  T'JH 
347.  ()»V"i 
3»>7.  s;«8 
394,  <>2 
41S,9g8 
«ii,  fuVS 
4r>4,8«4 


Avcmin 

rnonrhly 
v:ilue 


»44  81 
U  29 

4a  96 

■V,  Vi 
49  2H 
51.  K 
.V)  94 
M  Kl 

50.  r>2 

S0.5U 
90.51 
MM 

51.  80 


Type  of  benfiflriiry 


ToUhI 


332,853 

lil-.i.tU', 

:i4;»,  Njfi 
357.  tau 
371.  \»M 
3wi.  37: 
4<«>,  -V'.l 
414.  143 
4Ji;.  »75 
449.994 
47(i,  425 
492.  42(1 
AM,  500 


Wl.lows 


Chllilrin 


IM,  878 
309,359 
221.  I7fi 
24:1.  KV, 
2ia.<WT 
*»,OHU 
3Ct.^,  19H 
.T25,  .s27 
34X,  21)7 

37:..  s;w 

399.933 
W.  IkVJ 
44«,000 


137, 

129. 

I.':. 

113. 
liw. 
I(r2, 

ss, 

7H, 
74. 
76. 
fcj. 
(Ml, 


974 

lA> 
iV)() 
HIS 
3(7 
297 
363 
A16 

aw 

4W2 
3^0 
SCO 


Parents 


Awards 

KventetLK* 

termimi^i 

of  widows 

l>y  <leaih 

63  7 

im 

bi.f, 

2,31» 

55  ft 

2.5i! 

67.6 

3.6U 

87.5 

3.M3 

58.4 

■i.vt 

59.3 

3.  M> 

fX).  0 

4.M.- 

01.  (1 

'7,  Ml 

01.8 

HJ46 

02.7 

4,S75 

fiS.O 

i.«5« 

64.6 

e^sot 

nzrn 

NDtNTs  or 

\<J\-i5BRVtrK-Co\SBCTEIi    DtCtASCD   VrTKIUXS  RBOMMQ  IS  FOBSION   COVXTRIES— CASES  OX 

Roll  Jlxb  a),  1961 

"ortltrii  Country: 

Africa..                   ... 

li 

FoTPtffn  Country— ContlDucd 

Su  n'.r 

ii, 

*iia 

1.H9 

Ott'lLllllk                    -           -    .........     .............. _------.,--«-—--«»«  —  -             4 

X  7M 

Wi'sl  Iriillr:*. 

31 

(fiitril   Vnu^ru'ft 

-. » 

MM 

Tot;kl                                      .  ... ... 

\(>rt(i  Xni^nca   . 

S  DM 

South  .\raerlca. 

... 

p::::::: ::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::    3p  ' 

I  P;.irti  lily  i'sri!ii.if."l.  ^>C  ;'^tt 
»  .\uilit  of  fiU'S.  rfflrrtioS  "fVi 


t  to  chanji'. 
imulullvf  corrections. 


-Nott  -Al)ci%v  wiH's  compiled  liy  \  .K,  baawl  on  most  o«;umtf  >lata  available. 


196' 

1968- 

1969. 


$43,880,590 

72. 619,  530 

97.341.610 

106, 002.  745 

111. 437.400 


The  effect  of  H  R  19J7  relative  to  es- 
timated cost  of  the  proposals  herein,  if 
eiiacted  into  law  efft-rtive  January  1. 
196,5.  has  been  determuu'd  a.-;  follows,  as 
reported  by  Robert  C  P'ablf.  Jr  .  General 
Counsel,  Veterans'  Administration,  \n  a 
letter  to  Hon.  Olin  E  'l't:.\GrE,  chaiiTnan, 
Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs: 

Fiscal    year:     (Jan.    1.    throu,<h    June    30.    '2 
risciil    year)  : 

1966 4. 

i9';6 

.  ^  — ». 

Cost  estimates  include  not  only  the  di- 
rect effects  of  the  proposals — -that  is.  in- 
crea.=;es  to  those  already  under  Public 
Law  86-211 — but  also  a  reahstic  estimate' 
of  what,  in  our  best  judu'menr,  would  be 
incurred  by  way  of  additional  cost  stem- 
mini,'  from  the  proposed  chan^jes  as  the 
result  of  old  law  cases  elfctiii','  to  come 
under  the  current  ponsion  program  as 
modified  by  the  proposed  chan.Mes 

The  changes  effective  through  this  act. 
it  IS  estimated,  would  ptrmit  considera- 
tion for  between  175. OOU  and  J40.000  new 
veteran  beneficiaries  It  is  al.so  esti- 
mated that  the  amendment  effectmp  so- 
cial security  paym«nts.  with  the  present 
5-percent  increase  as  enacted  by  this 
Con:;ress  would  remove  some  200,000  in- 
dividuals from  the  pension  roles,  or  re- 
duce their  pension  payment  F^irther, 
these  changes  would  .stimulate  action  on 
the  part  of  pensioners  to  make  the 
chanee  from  the  old  law  to  the  present 
law.  86-211.  as  amended  by  this  bill. 
Thus,  the  pensioner.^  thereby  would  en- 
joy increases  in  their  present  pension 
under  the  old  law. 

Although  important  changes  have  been 
made  under  H.R.  1.927  — no  doubt  veter- 
ans whose  incomes  are  just  above  the 


t)orderline  ceilint:s  will  be  critical  of  the 
committee's  action. 

Yet  It  can  be  truly  said  that  our  Chair- 
man "Tiger  "  TE.^cuE,  as  well  as  every 
member  of  the  committee  together  with 
Jack  Gleason.  Administrator  of  the  VA. 
did  evei-ythaiK  possible  to  effectuate  an 
amelioratintj  influence  to  meet  the  dt  - 
mands  of  the  veterans  groups.  But.  ii 
.>.  as  the  concensus  of  the  opinion  of  the 
committee  that  in  order  to  pass  a  bill 
this  session,  it  became  necessary  to  ap- 
pease all  divided  factions  on  this  ques- 
tion in  order  to  insure  its  pa.ssa':e 
Everyone  agreed  that  the  chani^ts 
adopted  were  important,  especially  U) 
tlie  veterans  and  widows  at  the  lowest 
ip.come  level.  Chairman  Teacue.  and 
their  Administrator  Gleason.  the  repre- 
sentatives on  the  committt-e.  and  lh>' 
commanders  of  the  service  ort;anizatlons, 
should  be  comphmented  for  their  efforts 
in  perfectmt;  this  leu'islation.  such  as  it 
IS.  I  rfcommend  favorable  action  by  the 
House  May  I  thank  my  dlstint-Tuished 
chairman  and  friend.  •Tiger"  Teagite. 
and  the  memb«'rs  of  the  Veterans"  Af- 
fairs Committee,  for  the  signal  honor 
paid  to  me  in  their  choice  of  mv  bill 
H.R.  1927.  as  the  bill  to  be  amended  for 
pa-ssa^e  With  threat  humility  I  pay  my 
profound  respects  to  these  gentlemen  for 
this  exceptional  act  of  kindness  to  re- 
ward my  feeble  efforts  in  behalf  of  this 
legislation. 

Mr  .SCHWEIKER  Mr  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimou.->  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Vermont  1  Mr.  Stafford]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
tti  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania'' 

There  was  no  objection. 


Mr.  STAFFORD  .Mr  Speaker.  I  rise 
In  support  of  H  R  1927  which  was  unaru. 
mously  reportwi  to  the  House  from  the 
Committee  on  Veterans'  AtTairs  on  Au- 
KU.st  5.  1964 

The  bill  amends  the  piMision  proRran; 
for  veterans  of  World  War  I.  World  War 
II.  the  Korean  conflict,  and  their  widow; 
and  children 

It  liberalizes  the  amount  of  income  a 
veteran  or  his  sjxjust'  may  earn  before 
haviin;  to  count  such  earnings  in  deter- 
mining: income  for  pension  puriXDses. 

It  removes  the  requirement  that  & 
Veteran  who  has  attained  aue  6.5  m^diX 
have  a  10-percent  disability  and  tha: 
his  unemployabllity  be  attributable 
thereto. 

It  provides  for  additional  i)aymenLstc 
veterans  who  are  ""housebound,"  or  sc 
helpless  or  blind  as  to  require  the  reeula: 
presence  of  another  perstm. 

This  Is  food  legislation.  It  rvcitmei 
the  Nation's  debt  and  responsibility  tc 
those  who  fou  nt  lor  their  countiT- 

Under  the  circumstances  the  cost  t 
modest. 

It  is  uratlfyinc:  to  learn  that  the  na- 
tional commander  of  the  Veterans  0! 
Woild  War  I  supports  this  bill  and  has 
advised  the  committee  in  writint;  that  it 
will  hear  nothmu  further  from  World 
War  I  national  headquarters  about  dis- 
charge petition  No.  4  dunnK  his  admir.- 
Istration  if  the  bill  1.^  adopted. 

I  urue  adoption  ni  tne  bill. 

Mr.  SCHWEIKER  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unan.mous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Indiana  ;Mr.  Hakvey  1  may  extend 
h:s  remarks  at  this  p<jint  in  the  Record 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  ob.iection 
to  the  request  of  tht>  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 
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Mr  HARVEY  of  Indiana.     Mr.  Speak- 
er' 1  wish   to   take   this_opportunity   to 


r  ,mpliment  Chairman  Teacue  and  the 
membeis  of  the  House  Veterans'  Affairs 
Committee  for  the  dispatch  it  exercised 
i-i  .cttint:  H  R  1927  reported  out  of  com- 
jnit^e  and  to  the  Hou.se  floor  for  con- 
sidci-ati'-n  this  week. 

'  S  H.n  after  the  House  approved  the  so- 
cial Mcuritv  increase  legislation  it  be- 
f.^'ire  obvious  to  many  of  us  that  the  in- 
f'reised  .-  >cial  security  benefits  would  dis- 
aualitv  many  veterans  from  receiving 
their  veterans'  pensions  because  of  the 
income  limitati:ins  imposed  on  recipients 
of  veterans'  pen.sions. 

As  one  who  has  always  recognized  the 
unVlfish  contributions  of  veterans  I 
am  pleased  to  cast  my  vote  in  support  of 

HR.  1'^*-'  ,       ^     , 

Mr  SCHWEIKER.     Mr.  Speaker,  I  asK 

unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 

from  Maine  1  Mr.  McIntire]  may  extend 

hi-;  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr  McINTIRE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in 
.tivn-  supiH^rt  of  H.R.  1927.  This  legis- 
lation increases  the  rates  of  pensions  au- 
t'lvni.'cd  by  the  Veterans'  Pension  Act  of 
1959  for  non-service-connected  disabil- 
ities or  death  I  feel  these  increases  are 
richlv  deserved 

The  bill  also  provides  for  changes  in 
the  rules  of  eligibility,  making  them  fit 
m  lie  properly  the  needs  of  many  veter- 
ans and  the  widows  and  children  of  vet- 
erans These  adjustments  will  bring  as- 
sl-stance  to  situations  that  have  long 
needed  the  attention  of  Congress. 

The  House  Committee  on  Veterans'  Af- 
fairs is  to  be  highly  commended  for  the 
work  It  has  done  in  bringing  this  con- 
strictive  le.ui.slation  to  the  floor  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  for  considera- 
tion I  feel  confident  that  this  bill  will 
receive  the  strony  support  of  tl:ie  House 
membership. 

Mr  Speaker,  the  adjustments  con- 
tained in  this  legislation  have  merit,  and 
It  is  mv  .sincere  hope  that  the  progress 
of  tins  "bill  is  such  that  it  is  signed  into 
law  before  the  end  of  this  88th  Congress. 

Mr.  SCHWEIKER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unan.mous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  1  Mr.  Weaver]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 

RrCOKIl. 

Tlie  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr  WEAVER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  in 
support  of  HR.  1927  to  revise  non- 
service-connected  i^ensions.  Deserving 
veterans  of  this  Nation  will  receive  help 
accordinu  to  their  need  through  the 
pa:^sace  of  this  bill— 65-year-old  veterans 
of  all  wars  are  treated  equally. 

.■\lLiiough  there  may  be  some  disparity 
between  this  bill  and  the  desires  of  some 
veterans  it  has  been  extensively  heard 
and  fairly  presented  with  proper  amend- 
ments to  the  House  of  Representatives. 
The  best  traditions  of  our  American 
heritage  and  the  U.S.  Congress  are  to 
remember  those  who  fought  and  died  in 
our  Nation's  wars.    H.R.  1927  does  these 


things  and  I  am  happy  to  support  its 

passage. 

Mr.  FRIEDEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  for 
many  months  the  members  of  the  House 
Veterans'  Affairs  Committee  have  been 
working  with  representatives  of  the  var- 
ious veterans  organizations  in  an  effort 
to  work  out  an  equitable  system  for  in- 
creasing non-service-connected  pension 
payments  to  veterans  of  World  War  I, 
World  War  II,  and  the  Korean  conflict. 
Some  of  the  measures  originally  advo- 
cated by  one  organization  would  have 
been  unfair  to  veterans  who  are  mem- 
bers of  other  organizations. 

It  was  an  extremely  difficult  job  to 
work  out  a  system  of  increases  which 
would  be  fair  to  all  veterans,  but  I  be- 
lieve the  bill  we  have  before  us  today, 
H.R.  1927.  is  a  good  bill  and  I  urge  all 
my  colleagues  to  support  it. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  some  of  our 
older  veterans  are  experiencing  great 
difficulty  in  trying  to  live  on  a  fixed  in- 
come when  the  cost  of  living  increases 
from  year  to  year.  By  increasing  the 
amount  of  outside  earnings  a  veteran 
may  have  and  still  receive  a  pension. 
we  are  encouraging  him  to  help  himself 
as  much  as  possible  and  not  be  penalized 
by  having  his  pension  discontinued. 

This  bill  also  contains  a  provision  to 
guarantee  that  veterans  receiving  the 
5-percent  increase  in  social  security 
benefits,  under  a  bill  passed  by  the  House 
on  July  28  will  not  be  removed  from  the 
pension  rolls  or  have  their  pension  re- 
duced because  of  an  increase  in  social 
security  payments. 

Under  this  bill  a  veteran  who  reaches 
the  age  of  65  years  will  not  have  to  have 
a  10-percent  disability  and  be  unemploy- 
able as  a  result  of  this  disability  in  order 
to  receive  a  veterans  pension. 

There  are  a  number  of  other  provi- 
sions which  improve  the  veterans  pen- 
sion program,  in  addition  to  increasing 
payments  to  veterans  with  non-service- 
connected  disabilities. 

I  believe  these  changes  in  the  present 
laws  are  justified  and  wholeheartedly 
support  H.R.  1927. 

Mr.  RHODES  of  Pennsylvan-a.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  am  quite  pleased  to  vote  for 
passage  of  H.R.  1927.  the  non-service- 
connected  veterans'  pension  bill. 

This    needed    legislation    is    welcome 
news  to  all  receivers  of  veterans'  pen- 
sion who  are  also  receiving  social  secu- 
rity benefits.     Under  the  recent  House- 
passed  Social  Security  Amendments  of 
1964,  many  veterans  were  faced  with  the 
possibility     that     the     small     increase 
granted  in  their  social  security  benefits 
would  result  in  quite  large  reductions  in 
their    veterans'    pensions.     I    am    quite 
pleased  that  H.R.  1927  corrects  this  pos- 
sible injustice  by  providing  that  10  per- 
cent of  payments  to  an  Individual  under 
any   public   or   private   retirement,   an- 
nuity, or  income  plan,  including  social 
security,  in  the  case  of  those  receiving 
pensions     either     under     provisions    of 
public  Law  86-211   or   earlier  veterans' 
pension  laws  will  be  excluded  in  deter- 
mining income  for  pension  purposes. 

This  needed  liberalization  in  veterans' 
pension  law  and  the  pension  increases 
provided  for  over  250,000  veterans  is  an- 
other legislative  victory  for  the  present 
Democratic  Congress  and  administration. 


I  wish  to  commend  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  House  Veterans'  Affairs 
Committee,  the  gentleman  from  Texas, 
the  Honorable  Olin  E.  Teague,  for  bring- 
ing this  legislation  to  the  floor  and  for 
the  great  service  he  has  rendered  to  the 
veterans  of  the  Nation.  I  am  hopeful 
that  favorable  consideration  can  now  be 
given  to  legislation  providing  pensions 
for  World  War  I  veterans,  many  of  whom 
are  in  great  need. 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
pleased  to  express  my  support  for  the 
pending  non-service-connected  pension 
bill,  H.R.  1927,  which  provides  increases 
m  the  amounts  of  pensions,  as  well  as 
other  amendments  designed  for  the  eco- 
nomic betterment  of  veterans  of  World 
War  I,  World  War  U,  and  the  Korean 
conflict  eligible  for  a  pension,  and  their 
widows  and  dependents. 

This  bill  is  the  result  of  an  extensive 
amount  of  study  and  hearings  conducted 
during  the  present  Congress  by  the 
House  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 
It  has  the  support  of  the  major  veterans' 
organizations  Including  the  Veterans  of 
World  War  I  of  the  U.S.A.,  Inc.,  the 
American  Legion,  and  the  Veterans  of 
Foreign  Wars.  I  am  most  pleased  that 
the  Veterans  of  World  War  I  has  lent  its 
support  to  the  bill  because  their  endorse- 
ment certainly  has  helped  to  obtain  the 
support  of  those  members  who  were  in- 
terested in  obtaining  a  pension  improve- 
ment for  World  War  I  veterans. 

The  pending  bill  would  improve  the 
veterans'     pension     system     in     many 
respects.   Most  notably,  it  raises  the  pen- 
sion amounts  for  veterans  and  widows 
with  low  incomes.    The  income  limita- 
tions for  pensioners  under  the  Veterans' 
Pension  Act  of  1959  are  also  increased 
substantially.     This  change  in  the  in- 
come limitations  will  make  it  possible  for 
more  veterans  and  their  dependents  to 
qualify  for  pensions  and  at  the  same  time 
will  increase  the  monthly  pensions  of 
many  now  on  the  rolls  by  placing  them 
in  a  different  income  limitation  category. 
For  example,   a  single  veteran  with   a 
yearly  income  of  $1,250  now  receives  a 
pension  of  $40  a  month.    Under  the  bill 
he  will  be  transferred  from  the  third  to 
the  second  income  bracket  and  receive  a 
pension  of  $70  a  month. 

Of  particular  interest  to  World  War  I 
veterans  is  the  bill's  provision  eliminat- 
ing the  present  requirement  of  a  10-per- 
cent disability  with  resulting  unemploy- 
abllity for  a  veteran  age  65  or  over  to 
qualify  for  a  pension.  The  bill  will  make 
all  veterans  eligible  for  a  pension  at  age 
65  if  they  meet  the  service  and  discharge 
requirements  of  the  law  and  its  income 
Umitations  which  are  significantly  liber- 
alized by  the  bill.  Thus,  in  effect.  World 
War  I  veterans  as  well  as  other  veterans 
who  have  attained  age  65,  will  no  longer 
need  to  prove  disability  or  unemployabll- 
ity in  order  to  qualify  for  a  pension. 

The  bill  also  contains  a  very  timely 
amendment  designed  to  prevent  existing 
pensioners  from  being  disadvantaged  by 
the  passage  of  the  social  security  amend- 
ments bill,  H.R.  11865,  which  has  passed 
the  House  and  is  now  the  subject  of  hear- 
ings before  the  Senate  Finance  Commit- 
tee.   The  social  security  bill  contains  a 
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5-percent  social  security  benefit  increase 
for  those  now  on  the  OASDI  rolls,  which 
would  have  the  effect  of  reducing  or 
eliminating  the  pensions  of  many  veter- 
ans and  their  widows  anii  dependents  if 
enacted  without  an  amendment  to  the 
veteraris'  pension  laws.  This  bill,  H.R. 
1927.  contains  an  amendment  to  prevent 
such  a  disaster  from  happening.  It 
:;rants  a  new  exclusioti  from  income  of 
10  percent  of  the  payments  rtctived  by 
an  individual  under  anij-  public  or  private 
retirement,  annuity,  or  income  plan,  in- 
cluding' social  security. 

The  bill  contains  many  other  amend- 
ments, including  a  new  additional  pay- 
ment of  S35  a  month  to  veterans  who  are 
permanently  housebound  due  to  disabil- 
ity, which  will  improve  the  economic  con- 
ditions of  veterans  with  non-service-con- 
nected disabilities  and  their  families  It 
provides  a  well-balanced  liberalization  of 
the  entire  veterans'  pension  program  and 
It  has  my  complete  support. 

Mr  ANDERSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
in  support  of  H.R.  1927  I  find  myself 
very  much  in  s>Tnpat;hy  with  this  bill 
which  will  have  its  greatest  beneficial 
effect  among  those  veterans  and  tlieir 
dependents  who  find  themselves  at  the 
bottom  of  the  economic  .scale  and  hence, 
are  in  the  group  having  the  greatest 
economic  need. 

My  e.xamination  of  the  provisions  of 
the  measure  indicates  that  the  bill  is 
pointed  in  the  right  direction  .And  I 
mu5t  commend  the  member.s  of  the 
House  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs  for 
bringing  before  us  a  measure  with  this 
commendable  objective  and  which  our 
colleague,  the  gentleman  from  Indiana 
I  Mr.  Denton],  has  stated  i.s  a  uood  bill 
and  which  has  his  support.  Mr  Denton. 
in  addition  to  enjoying  the  respect  and 
confidence  of  the  membership  of  the 
House,  is  held  in  high  esteem  by  veterans 
and  their  organizations  in  whose  behalf 
he  has  continued  to  work  so  unceasingly 
and  untiringly. 

While  the  committee  chose  not  to  in- 
clude the  amendment  Co  Public  Law  8&- 
211  that  I  had  suggested  m  my  bill; 
namely.  H.R.  8361.  which  attempted  to 
deal  with  the  inequities  that  resulted 
from  the  administration  of  that  .statute. 
I  want  to  commend  the  members  of  the 
Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs  for 
bringing  this  bill  before  the  House,  be- 
cause I  feel  it  attempts  to  resolve  prob- 
lems I  personally  called  to  the  attention 
of  the  committee.  I  am  convinced  upon 
reading  the  bill  and  the  committee  report 
that  it  is  a  step  in  the  right  direction. 

My  primary  concern  at  the  time  I  in- 
troduced my  measure  was  that  examples 
of  harsh  inequities  had  come  to  light  in 
the  administration  of  Public  I^w  86-211 
which  served  to  inflict  the  greatest  ad- 
verse impact  on  those  veterans  and  de- 
pendents who  could  least  aTord  to  be 
subiected  to  some  of  the  shortcomings  of 
that  statute. 

For  example.  It  was  called  to  my  atten- 
tion, and  I  am  sure  that  nwiny  of  my  col- 
leagues here  in  the  House  have  heard  of 
similar  unfortunate  instances  involv- 
ing veterans  and  widows  of  veterans 
One  particular  incident  involved  a  widow 
subsisting  on  benefit  payments  with  no 
outside  earnings  or  other  income  of  any 
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kind  except  a  small  payment  under  the 
Social  Security  Act  and  payment  m  the 
lowest  echelon  on  the  basis  of  widows 
pension  from  the  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion. Certainly,  she  ahs  recognized  as 
being  in  the  needie.st  group,  even  accord- 
ing to  the  interpretation  of  tlie  1959 
act  But  then,  when  Congress  later  rec- 
ognized the  need  for  increasing  low  level 
.stK'ial  s<:>cuiity  payments  and  voted  such 
individuals  an  increase  in  benellt  pay- 
ments, the  small  increment  thus  pro- 
vided to  sfxrial  security  retirees  put  that 
needy  individual  afoul  of  Llie  based  on 
need"  principle  embodied  m  Public  Law 
211,  by  virtue  of  an  unrealistic  income 
imiitation 

Mind  you.  under  both  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act  and  the  Veterans'  Peiislon  Act, 
this  indi'. idual  was  recognized  as  having 
the  greatest  need,  but  yet,  the  net  eflect 
of  l*ublic  Law  86-211  was  to  place  such 
an  individual  in  greater  need  but  barred 
her  from  receiving  it. 

I  find  upon  an  examination  of  the 
measure  reported  by  the  committee  that 
It  has  brouu'ht  before  the  House  a  bill 
that  treats  wartime  veterans  and  de- 
pendents of  such  veterans  equally.  I 
find  that  it  is  a  bill  which  will  exempt 
10  percent  of  a  veterans'  Income  in  com- 
puting rates  of  pension,  and  will  exclude 
$1,200  of  a  spoiLses  income  or  all  earned 
income  of  the  spouse,  whichever  is  great- 
er, thereby  also  taking  Into  considera- 
tion the  expenses  i)f  earning  this  addi- 
tional mcome  I  am  delighted  to  sup- 
port this  bill  which  is  critically  needed  in 
view  of  the  impending  increase  in  so- 
cial security  benefits  that  could  conceiv- 
ably, if  this  measure  is  not  enacted,  ad- 
versely affect  those  now  classified  under 
the  Social  Security  Act  and  the  Veter- 
ans' Pension  Act  as  having  the  greatest 
need.  I  earnestly  urge  my  colleagues  to 
join  with  me  in  supporting  H.R.  1927  as 
a  highly  desirable  measure. 

Mr.  Speaker,  over  the  past  years,  we 
have  not  been  unmindful  of  the  unfortu- 
nate position  m  which  many  of  our  vet- 
erans and  their  widows  find  them.selves 
because  of  inflation  and  other  economic 
causes  for  which  they  are  surely  not  to 
blame.  There  have  been  times,  frankly, 
when  I  have  felt  that  some  of  my  very 
best  friends  among  the  \eterans'  groups 
and  organizations  have  become  a  little 
impatient  with  us  for  not  adopting  the 
precise  legislative  solution  which  they 
recommended.  I  know  that  upon  some 
reflection  they  will  realize  that  literally 
scores  of  different  proposals  have  been 
offered  in  the  House  of  Representatives 
by  as  many  different  Members  of  Con- 
s^'ress.  The  Veterans'  Committee,  under 
the  chairmanship  of  one  of  the  most  re- 
spected Members  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas  i  Mr.  TE.^Gl•E!.  has 
performed  a  truly  heroic  and  valiant 
service  in  sifting  these  proposals  and 
in  seekm.g  to  find  a  legislative  solution 
which,  while  it  is  consistent  with  fiscal 
integrity,  also  bears  some  relationship  to 
the  problems  faced  by  our  needy  veter- 
ans. I  cannot,  of  course,  claim  that  this 
solution  is  perfect.  We,  in  the  Congress, 
must  continue  to  strive  not  only  to  im- 
prove on  this  legislation  but  to  seek  other 
means  of  properly  di.scharging  our  re- 
sponsibility in  this  area  of  meeting  the 


debt  which  we  owe  to  those  who  have 
so  loyally  fought  for  their  country's  flag 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  conclusion,  I  consider 
it  a  high  privilege  and  honor  to  be  able 
to  serve  in  a  Congress  which  has  at  last 
in  part  been  able  to  recognize  this  obli- 
gation  and  is  now  seeking  to  do  some- 
thing about  it. 

Mr  ADDABBO  Mr  Speaker,  I  rise 
in  sujiport  of  this  bill  whlih.  in  my  opln- 
Ion.  is  must  legislation. 

HR  1927  provides  for  a  more  real- 
istic method  of  computing  income  for 
pension  purposes.  Certainly,  we  must 
make  sure  that  the  proposed  small  in- 
crease in  social  security  benefits  robs  no 
veteran  of  his  pension.  Also,  this  bill 
takes  a  more  realistic  approach  to  the 
income  of  a  veteran's  spouse  when  figur- 
i.ML'  income  of  the  veteran  for  pension 
purposes  The  increases  in  annual  in- 
come limitations  and  pension  payments 
provided  in  H  R  1927  are  modest  and 
necessary. 

With  the  cost  of  living  what  it  is  to- 
day, great  numbers  of  our  veterans  who 
have  given  so  much  to  our  Nation  are 
having  great  difficulties  in  securing  the 
necessities  of  life.  We  must  never  fail 
these  men  and  women,  and  I  urge  my 
colleagues  to  promptly  approve  H  R. 
1927 

Mr  HALEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  par- 
ticularly pleased  to  see  this  bill  before 
the  House  today  and  I  am  sure  that  the 
vote  which  will  shortly  be  takt  n  will 
refiect  the  unanimous  sentiment  of  this 
House  m  favor  of  this  proposition. 

The  gentleman  from  Illinois  and  I  are 
the  only  two  World  War  I  veterans  .serv- 
ing on  the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Af- 
fairs, and  I  introduced  a  companion  bill 
to  the  measure  which  we  are  considering 
today. 

The  chairman  of  the  full  committee 
has  been  very  generous  in  his  praise  of 
all  the  members  of  the  committee,  and 
particularly  the  members  of  the  Sub- 
committee on  Compensation  and  Pen- 
sion, and  I  want  to  pay  tribute  to  the 
leadership  and  other  stalwart  qualities 
of  the  gentleman  from  Texas  I  Mr. 
'I'EAGUEl,  not  only  in  handling  this  bill 
but  other  measures  as  well  He  has  bent 
over  backward  to  be  fair  and  this  meas- 
ure reflects  this  fact 

I  am  i)articularly  hapjjy.  along  with 
all  of  the  other  Members  that  this  vexing 
social  security  question  has  been  ade- 
quately taken  care  of  so  that  no  veteran 
will  lose  a  veteran's  pension  because  of 
the  recently  voted  social  security  in- 
crease The  increases  voted  for  the  aid 
and  attendance  cases  and  the  new  rate 
for  the  housebound  are  extremely  meri- 
torious and  will  have  lont:-lasting  results 
of  a  positive  nature  for  the  veterans  of 
this  country 

Mr.  BARRY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  wish  to 
state  for  the  Record  that  I  am  in  whole- 
hearted support  of  the  veterans'  pension 
bill,  H  R.  1927. 

The  social  security  amendments  pro- 
viding a  5-percent  across-the-board  in- 
crease in  benefits  had  hardly  i^assed  the 
House  when  it  was  brought  to  my  atten- 
tion that  many  of  our  senior  citizens  who 
largely  depend  on  social  security  and 
vet.erans'  pension  benefits  would  realize 
a  loss  rather  than  an  increase  in  their 
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monthly  Income  because  of  the  income 

restriction  imposed  under  title  38.  In 
effect  Congress  gave  with  one  hand  and 
took  away  with  the  other. 

Amonu  other  things,  H.R.  1927  would 
cornet  this  grave  inequity  by  removing 
the  possibility  that  enactment  of  the 
social  security  benefit  liberalization 
would  work  to  remove  individuals  from 
the  pt^nsion  rolls  or  reduce  their  monthly 
uicome. 

This  legislation  is  vital  to  the  interests 
and  security  of  a  very  important  segment 
of  our  senior  citizenry,  those  who  have 
laid  their  lives  on  the  line  in  defense  of 
our  great  Nation,  and  therefore  it  de- 
.';orves  the  complete  support  of  Congress 
aiid  the  administration. 

Mr  DORN  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  partic- 
ularly happy  to  see  this  legislation  before 
tlie  House  today,  and  my  only  regret  is 
that  due  to  circumstances  beyond  my 
control,  I  could  not  be  present  during  the 
lieariims  which  v. ere  held  before  my  Sub- 
committee on  Compensation  and  Pen- 
si  n.s  I  take  this  opportunity  to  again 
express  to  my  colleague,  the  gentleman 
from  North  Carolina,  the  Honorable 
Horace  Koineg.ay,  my  appreciation  to 
hini  for  so  ably  and  fairly  presiding  dur- 
ing the  heai'.nus  of  the  156  bills  on  the 
quesr.on  (if  non-service-connected  pen- 
sion It  is  a  real  satisfaction  to  know 
that  tveiy  N!ember  of  the  House  who  in- 
troduced a  bill  was  uiven  an  opportunity 
to  testify  and  appear  before  the  subcom- 
mittee and  express  his  or  her  views.  Of 
course,  the  same  risht  was  given  to  the 
leaders  of  all  of  the  veterans'  organiza- 
tions. 

While  the  bill  has  12  sections,  its  effect 
ma.v  be  briefly  summarized  as  increasing 
tlie  rate.^  for  the  most  needy  veterans  and 
also  increasinu  the  income  limitation  for 
the  .same  group.  Specifically  the  veteran 
with  $600  or  less  inconie  a  year  will  have 
his  pension  rai.sed  .S5  while  at  the  same 
time  his  income  limitation  is  increased  to 
$800.  In  other  words,  beginning  Janu- 
ary 1  he  will  be  able  to  receive  $800  of 
outside  income  and  also  he  may  enjoy  the 
new  pension  rate  of  $90  a  month. 

For  a  vet(M-an  with  one  dependent,  the 
income  limitation  is  increased  by  $200  in 
the  first  step  to  $1,200  and  a  $10  a  month 
increase  is  provided,  making  SlOO  a 
month. 

In  addition  to  the  rates  just  cited,  a 
niiui  who  is  severely  disabled  to  such  an 
extent  that  he  must  remain  at  home  will 
receive  $35  additional,  and  for  those  in- 
dividuals who  are  so  severely  disabled  as 
to  need  the  reiailar  aid  and  attendance  of 
another  person  such  as  the  wife,  this 
group  will  receive  $100  additional,  which 
is  an  increa.se  of  $30  over  existing  law. 

In  addition  to  liberalizations  and  ex- 
clusions from  income,  pro\'ision  has  been 
made  to  permit  the  veteran  or  his  widow 
U)  waive  10  percent  of  any  amounts  re- 
ceived under  public  or  private  retirement 
m  order  to  qualify  under  the  income  lim- 
itation. While  primarily  affecting  social 
security  income,  in  view  of  the  recently 
voted  5-percent  increase,  it  does  apply  to 
all  types  of  public  and  private  retire- 
ments, annuities,  or  other  pension  plans. 

We  should  not  lose  sight  of  the  fact, 
too.  that  this  bill  writes  into  law  the  pro- 
vision that  any  veteran  age  65  years  or 


more  who  meets  the  minimum  service  re- 
quirement of  90  days'  service  will  here- 
after be  eligible  for  a  non-service-con- 
nected pension  without  regard  for  a  spe- 
cific degree  of  disability  and  without 
regard  to  any  finding  of  unemployability. 
This  bill  will  eliminate  the  requirement 
for  a  physical  examination  at  age  65. 

Another  liberalization  is  the  exclusion 
of  all  earned  income  of  the  wife  of  the 
vete'-an.  Under  existing  laws,  only  the 
first  $1,200  is  excluded.  The  bill.  H  R. 
1927,  contains  the  31.200  limitation  but 
adds  to  it  all  earned  income  or  $1,200, 
whichever  is  the  greater. 

I  hope,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  this  bill  will 
pass  unanimously  and  that  the  other 
body  will  see  fit  to  follow  promptly  our 
example  so  that  this  mer.sure  may  be  en- 
acted into  law  in  the  immediate  future. 
This  bill  will  greatly  benefit  our  gallant 
soldiers  of  World  War  I.  who  are  agin;r 
rapidly  and  who  are  in  great  need. 

MORE      FLEXIBILrrV       STILL      NEEIED      IN       NON- 
SF.RVICE-CONNECTFD    PENSIONS 

Mrs.  SULLIVAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  sup- 
port H.R.  1927  introduced  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  I  Mr.  Libonati],  who 
has  worked  hard  and  long  and  faithfully 
for  the  veterans  and  who  deserves  great 
credit  for  this  legislation.  I  am  grateful 
to  the  gentleman  from  Texas,  Chairman 
Teague,  of  the  Committee  on  Veterans' 
Affairs,  for  acting  so  promptly,  through 
this  bill,  to  make  sure  that  veterans  re- 
ceiving social  security  are  not  taken  off 
the  VA  pension  rolls  by  reason  of  the 
moderate  5-percent  increase  we  have  just 
voted  in  social  security  benefits. 

The  formula  contained  in  this  bill  will 
provide  a  greater  amount  of  leeway  in 
protecting  the  veteran  who  is  receiving  a 
non-service-connected  pension,  from  los- 
ing a  great  deal — his  whole  pension  or  a 
large  part  of  it — merely  because  of  a 
small  increase  in  some  other  income, 
such  as  social  security.  I  called  to  the 
attention  of  the  Committee  on  Veterans' 
Affairs,  when  hearings  were  conducted 
on  this  legislation,  several  cases  in  my 
own  district  of  veterans  losing  hundreds 
of  dollars  in  VA  pension  because  of  a 
small  "windfall"  of  unexpected  income. 

In  one  case  in  particular,  a  $12-a- 
month  pension  given  him  by  his  former 
employer  some  time  after  he  retired  from 
his  job — a  pension  he  never  expected — 
led  not  only  to  the  veteran  being  cut  off 
the  VA  rolls,  but  also  to  long  harassment 
for  repayment  of  an  entire  year's  non- 
service-connected  pension.  The  man 
just  did  not  have  the  money  to  repay — 
and  it  was  a  terribly  unnerving  and 
worrisome  experience.  It  was  finally 
straightened  out,  but  it  was  a  tough  thing 
to  go  through. 

I  proposed  to  the  Veterans'  Committee 
that  we  adopt  a  system  under  which  a 
veteran  will  be  penalized  no  more  than 
$l,in  pension  for  each  $1  in  outside  in- 
come over  a  certain  figure.  I  still  think 
that  is  a  good  solution  to  this  recurring 
problem.  However,  since  I  believe  in  the 
bird-in-the-hand  principle,  I  am  certain- 
ly supporting  this  bill  today,  and  I  am 
glad  to  know  that  the  veterans'  groups, 
including  those  representing  the  veter- 
ans of  the  First  World  War.  are  urging 
its  passage. 


The  10-percent  exclusion  formula  in 
this  bill  will  cover  the  social  security 
raise,  but  we  still  run  into  these  hard- 
and-fast  ceilings  on  outside  income.  If 
a  veteran's  income  goes  only  $1  or  so 
above  these  ceilings,  after  taking  into 
account  the  proposed  new  10 -percent 
exclusion  principle,  he  still  loses  his  en- 
tire pension.  I  do  not  think  that  is 
equitable. 

Mr.  Speaker,  under  unanimous  con- 
sent. I  include  herewith  the  short  state- 
ment I  made  to  the  Committee  on  Vet- 
erans' Affairs  on  this  legislation: 

Statement    of    Represent.'\tive    Leonor    K. 
SrLLiv.^N.    OF    Missouri 

Chairman  Dorn  and  members  of  the  sub- 
committee, my  statement  will  be  very  brief, 
because  I  am  sure  my  position  on  the  matter 
of  pensions  for  'World  War  I  veterans  Is  well 
known  to  this  committee.  Over  the  years,  I 
have  consistently  supported  legislation  to  ex- 
tend pensions  to  th^s  dwindling  group  of 
older  veterans  and  have  gone  to  the  unusual 
lengths  of  signing  discharge  petitions  to 
bring  such  legislation  before  the  House  when 
no  other  route  was  successful.  I  am  happy, 
therefore,  that  the  committee  Is  now  recon- 
sidering this  issue  and  I  hope  you  will  rec- 
ommend legislation  to  the  House  similar  to 
that  called  for  in  the  discharge  petition  filed 
by  Representative  Denton. 

I  would  like  to  make  a  further  sugges- 
tion— one  which  I  have  discussed  at  some 
length  with  Chairman  Clin  Teague  of  the 
Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs.  This  has  to 
do  with  the  arbitrary  cutoff  of  pensions  or 
the  sharp  reduction  in  pensions  when  a  vet- 
eran's other  income  exceeds  by  a  tiny  amount 
the  fixed  ceilings  imposed  under  present  law. 
I  have  had  instances  of  great  personal  hard- 
ship called  to  my  attention  by  veterans  in 
my  district  who.  for  instance,  found  them- 
selves owing  the  Government  very  substan- 
tial amounts  they  could  not  repay  merely 
because  of  an  unexpected  little  windfall 
which  put  them  over  the  ceiling.  In  one  case 
It  was  an  amount  of  $61  a  year  over  the 
maximtun.  It  cost  him  hundreds  of  dollars 
in  pension.  In  another,  a  veteran  on  civil 
service  retirement  received  a  5-percent  in- 
crease In  his  annuity,  amounting  to  $150  a 
year,  and  It  cost  him  $540  a  year  in  reduced 
veterans'  pension.  Could  the  law  not  be 
made  more  flexible  so  that,  along  the  lines 
of  social  security,  for  each  dollar  in  Income 
over  a  specified  ceiling,  the  veteran  loses  only 
$1  of  pension,  rather  than  very  substantial 
amounts?  I  strongly  urge  more  flexibility 
In  this  regard. 

Mr.  BOW.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  glad  to 
support  this  timely  legislation  to  improve 
the  veterans'  pension  program  and  to 
avoid  any  possibility  that  the  pension  of 
an  individual  veteran  might  be  cut  by 
reason  of  the  proposed  increase  in  social 
security  payments. 

As  I  said  during  the  debate  on  social 
security  July  29.  a  veteran  or  his  widow 
whose  social  security  income  was  just 
below  one  of  the  income  limits  in  the 
table  of  veteran  pensions  might  find  his 
total  income  reduced  if  a  social  security 
increase  raised  his  income  over  that 
limit.  At  the  time  I  said  that  I  would 
think  that  certainly  before  this  Congress 
adjourns  the  Committee  on  Veterans' 
Affairs  should  have  some  legislation  in 
here  to  protect  these  people. 

I  wish  to  commend  the  Committee  on 
Veterans'  Affairs  for  bringing  this  legis- 
lation before  us  so  promptly.  The  exclu- 
sion of  10  percent  of  social  security  in- 
come for  purposes  of  computing  veterans' 
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pension  eligibility  will  eliminate  any  pos- 
sibility of  a  net  reduction  in  an  individ- 
ual's income. 

I  wish  to  commend  tlu-  committee  also 
for  the  more  liberal  pr.>vi.^ioii  retrardinij 
disability  ^nd  unemploy.ibility  tor  veter- 
ans who  reach  65.  This  should  niake  it 
plain  that  any  vetenun  65  years  of  age 
whose  income  is  inadeqi-Wte  for  the  ne- 
cessities of  life  will  b«  t-lii^ible  for  pen- 
sion 

The  provision  excluding  the  earned 
income  of  ones  spouse  v.iil  also  be  help- 
ful to  veterans,  many  of  whom  have  felt 
that  they  were  unduly  penalized  because 
of  the  fact  that  their  wives  had  some  in- 
come, even  thou';h  the  toial  fum  ly  in- 
come might  be  far  les3  than  the  amount 
needed  to  provide  the  nt'Ces.~.ities  and  the 
few  comforts  of  life. 

I  would  have  supported  willini,'ly  more 
libf>ral  pension  payments  as  pri)\ tded  m 
the  orlt(mal  1927  and  in  my  own  bill.  H  R. 
11096.  and  I  feel  certaan  that  this  entire 
subject  will  be  under  frequent  review 

Since  my  first  days  in  the  Cons^ress, 
I  have  seen  many  impravemeTU.s  in  the 
pr!v-;ram  for  our  veteraius  and  I  have 
been  happy  to  lend  mj-  support  to  each 
of  them  This  Is  a  program  about  which 
there  can  be  little  controversy,  for  the 
.Vmerican  people  stand  united  in  their 
determination  to  fulhU  the  Nation's  re- 
sponsibility to  the  men  and  w.men  who 
ser.ed  her  in  battle. 

Mr  ZABLOCKI.  Mr  Speaker,  I  ri.se 
to  urge  unanimous  support  for  H  R  1927. 
as  amended,  a  bill  which  provides  for 
non-service-connected  pension  payment,s 
to  veterans  of  World  W:ir  I.  World  War 
ir,  and  the  Korean  conflict,  and  their 
widows  and  children. 

This  legislation  is  Ions  overdue  and 
will  correct  In  some  measure  the  inequi- 
ties in  the  pension  program  for  veterans. 

Much  credit  for  this  fine  piece  of  Icg- 
l.slation  must  go  to  the  distinirui.shed 
chairman  of  the  Veterans'  Affairs  Com- 
mittee, the  gentleman  from  Texas  Mr. 
Teacue  1 .  He  has  demon.'rt rated  patience, 
judicious  judgment  and  .smcenry  of  pur- 
pose in  guiding  the  let,'islation  through 
his  committee. 

Likewise,  the  subcommittee  chairman 
deserves  accolades  for  the  many  and  long 
hearings  and  meeting's  he  and  his  col- 
leau'ues  held  on  the  numerous  bills  on 
this  subject.  The  rankint:  minority 
members  of  the  full  committee  and  sub- 
committee gave  their  complete  coopera- 
tion. The  committee  as  a  whole  deserves 
much  credit  for  bringing  this  bill  to  the 
Hou.se  for  action. 

Mr  Speaker,  this  legi!=aation,  however, 
is  a  singular  tribute  to  the  author  of  the 
bill,  our  beloved  and  esteemed  colleaioie. 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois  ^Mr.  Libo- 
NATil.  The  non-service-connected  pen- 
sion payments  legislation  which,  a  few 
weeks  ago  appeared  to  be  destined  for 
a  slow  death,  today,  becau.se  of  his 
efforts,  will,  I  am  certain,  receive  an 
overwhelming,  if  not  unanimous,  vote  of 
approval.  It  is  a  monument  to  our  re- 
tiring colleague  from  Illinois.  It  is  the 
crowning  achievement  of  his  active  and 
Illustrious  service  in  this  great  legisla- 
tive body. 

Although  we  will  miss  his  jovial  com- 
pany, his  wise  counsel  and  incomparable 


wit.  we.  and  he.  l(X).  can  take  comfort  m 
Che  salute  the  passage  of  this  legislation 
will  be  to  him. 

Mr.  MOR.-^p:  M;  Speaker.  I  am 
happy  to  support  th.s  letjislatlon.  A;i 
former  Dt-puty  Administrator  of  Vet- 
erans' Affairs.  I  have  lonn  bet-n  deeply 
concerned  with  this  problem  I  am 
plea.sed  to  note  that  this  legislation  has 
earned  the  firm  support  of  important  vet- 
erans' organizations.  It  is  particularly 
appropriate  that  the  veterans  of  World 
W.ir  I  h.ive  lent  their  support  to  the 
measure 

I  have  consistently  pointed  out  the 
n'.  ed  for  a  reexamination  of  our  legisla- 
tion for  World  War  I  veterans,  and  I  am 
plea.sed  today  that  we  have  the  op- 
portunity to  bnny  our  system  into  better 
balance,  By  equalizing  the  pension 
benefits  UjV  veterans  of  World  War  I. 
World  War  II.  and  the  Korean  conflict 
today,  the  House  of  Representatives  will 
correct  a  lonnstandini,'  inequity  in  our 
veterans  compensation  system. 

Our  action  today  will  insure  that  vet- 
erans pensions  will  be  consistent  with 
the  rising  costs  of  livin;:  It  will  provide 
for  payment  of  addrional  amounts  to 
veterans  who  are  permanently  disabled. 
In  short.  Mr  Speaker,  this  is  a  i'o<id  bill 
and  one  well  worthy  of  the  wholehearted 
endorsement  of  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives 

.Mr-  CORM.\N  Mr  Speaker.  I  urpe 
the  passage  of  H.R.  1927.  to  Increase  vet- 
erans pensions  and  benefits.  I  have 
lonrr  been  an  advocate  of  this  legislation 
I  believe  this  entire  bill  merits  our  sup- 
port, especially  those  provisions  relatint; 
to  veterans  of  World  War  I.  These  men 
are  now  nearing  70  years  of  age  and 
many  are  no  longer  izainfully  employed 
Many  suffer  from  the  chronic  illne.s.ses  of 
old  at,'e. 

The.se  men  served  their  country  val- 
iantly in  time  of  crisis.  Then  they  were 
released  from  the  service  with  a  mere 
<fiO  bonus  They  had  no  GI  bill  to  help 
rhem  with  their  education,  nor  Federal 
assistance  in  purchaslm:  a  home,  as  did 
those  of  us  who  served  in  World  War  II 
These  men  were  the  principal  victims  of 
the  depression  of  the  19;?0s  They  never 
had  a  chance  to  pr  )vide  for  their  old 
age  Few  qualified  for  s.ocial  security 
paymrnts  The  pension  on  which  these 
men  now  depend  is  woefully  inadequate 
and  has  not  been  Increased  to  meet  the 
nsint;  cost  of  livine  for  10  years. 

The  veterans  of  World  War  I  have 
earned  the  right  to  dif,'nity  and  respect 
in  their  old  age  by  their  contributions  to 
the  maintenance  of  freedom  in  our  land. 
With  this  bill,  we  can  uive  congressional 
recognition  to  this  right  And  we  will 
fulfill  our  moral  obligation  to  compen- 
sate those  who  made  such  creat  sacri- 
fices for  their  country  In  time  of  war 
F'or  all  these  reasons.  I  will  cast  my  vote 
for  this  bill. 

Mrs  OREFN  of  Oregon  Mr  Speaker, 
I  would  like  to  expres.s  my  ereat  appreci- 
ation to  the  chairman  of  the  Veterans' 
Committee,  the  very  able  and  dedicated 
Con^'re.ssman  from  Texas — and  al.so  i^^ 
the  author  of  the  bill,  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois.  I  am  verv  pleased  to  have  the 
opportunity  to  join  them  In  supporting 
H  R     1927   which   was   unanimously  re- 


ported by  the  Veterans'  Affairs  Commit- 
te<"  a  week  auo 

Speaking  for  myself,  there  is  no  single 
other  category  of  legislation  that  gen- 
erates more  concern  than  that  (jf  vet- 
erans' legislation.  The  letters  are  par- 
ticularly  heart  rending— especially 
tho.se  from  veterans  of  World  War  I— 
who  have  given  so  generously  of  their 
courage  and  enercies  at  sometimes 
firrhtful  physical  and  mental  co.->t  It 
;s  ditlicult  to  explain  to  a  deserving  vet- 
eran that  it  IS  impo.ssible  to  earner  ma- 
j  >nty  support  in  the  Congress  for  cer- 
tain pension  bills;  I  have  had  to  do  so 
in  the  past,  particularly  in  the  last  2 
years.  I  did  so  with  heavy  heart.  lam 
certain  other  colleauues  did  likewite. 
And  we  all  groped  f(jr  a  means  of  a.ssisl- 
itiK  the  veu-rans  and  their  families  and 
survivors  in  a  financially  responsible 
manner  which  would  receive  majority 
supixjrl  m  both  the  House  and  the 
Senate 

The  need  of  thousands  of  World  War  I 
veterans,  now  in  the  twilieht  of  their 
years,  is  a  real  one.  their  ri^.;htful  de- 
mands must  be  answered. 

The  bill  before  us  today  is  a  respon- 
sible answer  to  their  pleas.  In  some  re- 
spects it  resembles  the  bill  I  introduced 
earlier  this  year.  The  able  and  con- 
scientious chairman  of  the  committee, 
the  gentleman  from  Texas  iMr.  TKAr.rE], 
and  all  his  colleagues  on  the  committee 
are  to  be  commended.  I  hope  the  House 
gives  the  bill  they  produced  an  over- 
whelming vote  of  approval. 

.As  I  understand  it.  the  major  vet<Tans 
ori4ani/ation.s — the  Veterans  of  World 
War  I.  the  VFW,  the  Legion,  and  the 
AMVETS— approved  the  bill  before  it 
came  to  the  Hou.se  fioor. 

One  major  feature  excludes  certain 
t.vpes  of  income  in  determining  the  in- 
come of  veterans  or  survivors  for  pur- 
poses of  determining  the  dollar  amount 
of  their  monthly  pension.  This  is  most 
welcome 

By  coincidence.  I  received  this  week 
a  de.scrved  complaint  from  a  widow  In 
my  home  city  of  Portland.  Oreg.  She 
noti'd  that  while  the  House  pa.ssed  re- 
cently a  5-percent  increase  in  social  se- 
curity benefits  it  would  mean  a  loss  of 
$20  a  month  in  her  pension  derived  from 
her  hu.band's  military  service.  Cer- 
tainly, we  are  doiiiL;  the  strui^LiiiiL'  vet- 
erans and  their  widows  and  children  no 
favor  by  giving  with  one  hand  and  tak- 
inu  away  with  the  other.  A  nation  that 
has  uood  reason  to  be  grateful  to  its 
former  servicemen  should  not  tolerate 
such  procedure.  The  committee  recog- 
nized this. 

There  are  other  welcome  repeals  of 
existing  requirements.  Among  these  is 
one  that  a  veteran  who  has  attained  the 
age  of  65  must  have  a  10-percent  dis- 
ability and  his  unemployability  be  at- 
tributed to  this  di.sability.  There  are  a 
host  of  other  changes,  including  In- 
creases in  annual  income  limitations  and 
pen.sion  payments,  that  will  make  for  a 
better  life  for  veterans  and  their  families. 
The  bill,  which  I  hope  will  receive  a 
rousing  vote  of  support  In  the  Senate. 
will  cost  $43.8  million  the  first  year  of 
operation,  a.ssuming.  Eis  scheduled,  the 
bill  goes  into  effect  January  1.  1965.    By 


lii69.  the  cost  will  be  running  at  $111 
million  a  year-  .    . 

I  think  It  time  the  House  responded 
-T  a  realistic  updating  of  veterans'  pen- 
"  ,1  legislation.  Having  said  this,  how- 
pve--  I  do  not  believe  any  veteran  or 
Ls 'family  should  be  under  the  Impres- 
-on  that  their  needs  have  been  Ignored. 
There  are  slightly  more  than  2  million 
•  v'ng  veterans  of  World  War  I.  More 
than  half  neither  the  veteran  or  his 
,.,dow  and  children)  are  now  receiving 
oension  payments. 

The  bill  before  us  today  Is  still  another 
recognition  of  our  responsibility  and,  yes, 
inr  obimatlon.  to  our  former  servicemen 
and  their  families.  I  enthusiastically 
support  this  legislation. 

Mr  ROBERTS  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  ani  glad  to  rise  in  support  of  H.R. 
'9'^7  which  increases  the  rates  of  pen- 
sk'n  authorized  by  the  Veterans'  Pension 
Act  of  1959  for  non-scrvice-connected 
iisabilities  or  death  of  veterans  of  World 
War  I,  World  War  II.  and  the  Korean 
conflict,  and  their  widows  and  depend- 
ents. 
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\s  a  member  of  the  Compensation  and 
Pension  Subcommittee  of  the  House  Vet- 
erans' Allans  Committee.  I  am  pleased 
to  have  joined  my  subcommittee  mem- 
bers in  drawing  up  this  legislation  on 
which  heanni^s  have  been  conducted 
since  the  1st  session  of  the  87lh  Con- 
gress. Hearings  on  an  increase  in  non- 
service-connected  veterans'  pensions 
■A  ere  in  process  when  I  was  first  sworn 
;n  as  a  Member  of  this  great  body  and 
hearintis  were  held  attain  in  August  and 
September  of  1962  and  over  a  2-week 
period  in  May  of  1964.  This  legislation 
:^  brouL-ht  before  this  body  only  after 
•horou.i^h  consideration  and  deliberation. 

A  thorough   discussion  of  the  provi- 
sions of  this  legislation  has  been  given 
by    our    distinguished    chairman,    the 
s'entlcman   from   Texas    IMr.   TeagueI, 
and  01  her  members  of  our  committee. 
Therefore,  I   feel   no   need   to   expound 
furtlii'r  on  the  provisioiis  of  this  very 
commendable  legislation.    However.  I  do 
•Aish  to  stress   two  points  which  have 
ixaii   made   by    our   chairman   and   the 
anitleman  from  Arkansas,  the  very  able 
chairman  of  the  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee.    In  working  on  this  bill  for  3 
vears,  our  committee  has  come  up  with 
a  bill  which   has  received  the  support 
of  all  the  major  veterans'  organizations. 
The  present  national  commanders  of  the 
veUMiins"  organizations.  National  Com- 
mander Daniel  F.  Foley,  of  the  American 
I^:rion;  Commander  Douglas  H.  McGar- 
ntv  of  the  Disabled  American  Veterans: 
the  Commander  in  Chief  of  Veterans  of 
Poreii-n  Wars,  Joseph  J.  Lombardo;  Na- 
tional Commander  Edmund  Gulewicz,  of 
AMVETS;     and    National    Commander 
William  R.  Kime.  of  Veterans  of  World 
War  I.  have  all  been  most  helpful  in 
seeiim  this  legislation  being  brought  to 
fruition  today. 

Second.  I  wish  to  stress  the  Imjwr- 
tancc  of  this  legislation  in  protecting  vet- 
erans against  any  loss  of  pensions  pres- 
ently being  received  as  a  result  of  the 
pa-ssatie  of  benefit  increases  in  the  Social 
Security  Amendments  of  1964.  Under 
prior  law.  a  veteran  receiving  monthly 
social  security  benefits  was  required  to 
have  these  benefits  count  as  income  in 


determining  their  eligibility  for  pension. 
Under  this  bill,  a  10-percent  limitation 
is  substituted,  which  will  permit  thou- 
sands of  deserving  veterans  who  are  re- 
ceiving social  security  payments  to  have 
the  increase  approved  by  the  House  last 
week  without  losing  their  non-service- 
connected  pensions. 

This  legislation  protects  and  promotes 
the  rights  and  interests  of  all  veterans. 
Our  veterans  of  World  War  I  who  are  in 
particular  need  as  well  as  veterans  of 
World  War  II  and  of  the  Korean  conflict 
will  receive  well-deserved  assistance.  I 
am  convinced  that  this  bill  which  we 
are  considering  Is  fair  and  reasonable 
and  is  the  best  approach  to  the  needs  of 
our  veterans. 

Mr.  SHIPLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  favor 
H.R.  1927.  a  bill  to  liberalize  the  pension 
restrictions  of  non-service-connected 
veterans.  The  bill  is  worthy  of  passage 
and  I  am  personally  gratified  to  see  it 
before  the  House. 

The  six  new  exclusions  from  Income 
used  to  determine  pension  eligibility 
which  are  provided  for  in  section  1  of 
H.R.  1927  show  that  some  of  the  prob- 
lems faced  by  our  veterans  are  receiving 
sympathetic  consideration,  but  further 
study  and  consideration  should  continue. 
For  example,  in  this  bill  the  provisions 
for  amounts  paid  by  the  veteran  for  the 
last  illness  and  burial  of  his  deceased 
spouse  or  child  is  a  direct  aid  to  many 
veterans  who  are  burdened  by  the  ex- 
travagant expenses  of  medical  care  and 
burial  fees.  Again,  the  provisions  made 
for  payments  received  by  veterans,  such 
as  jury  duty  fees,  educational  assistance 
programs  and  the  10-percent  income 
from  social  security  and  other  pension 
and  retirement  plans  should,  indeed,  be 
discounted  when  pensions  are  deter- 
mined. 

Section  3.  which  removes  the  10-per- 
cent disability  as  well  as  the  unemploy- 
ability requirements  for  veterans  aged  65 
to  receive  pensions  is  a  valid  liberaliza- 
tion. A  doctor's  report  may  not  be  able 
to  tell  the  whole  story  at  all  times. 

Sections  5  and  6  which  will  increase 
allowances  for  aid  and  attendance  cases 
as  well  as  for  housebound  cases  deserve 
approval  on  a  humanitarian  level.  We 
must  recognize  that  rising  costs  have 
put  heavier  and  heavier  burdens  on  our 
veterans  who  must  live  within  an  estab- 
lished and  unchanging  income,  making 
them  least  able  to  bear  the  rise  in  prices. 
Section  9  which  provides  for  the  fur- 
nishing under  certain  circumstances  of 
medicines  and  drugs  prescribed  by  a 
physician  must  also  stand  approved  on 
humanitarian  grounds.  I  am  most  happy 
to  see  that  this  particular  provision  had 
been  Included. 

There  are,  of  course,  many  additional 
provisions  of  H.R.  1927  which  are  worthy 
and  which  deserve  our  wholehearted 
support.  I  can  say  with  some  measure 
of  pride  that  while  I  am  greatly  con- 
cerned with  the  problems  of  fiscal  re- 
sponsibility in  Government  spending,  I 
have  always  been  firmly  behind  any  bill 
which  provides  for  the  care  of  our  vet- 
erans' especially  when  it  increases  their 
fiscal  independence  and  purchasing 
power.  In  this  way.  many  times,  they 
are  saved  from  being  wards  of  the  State, 
receiving  only  enough  dole  to  keep  them 


from  starving  and  are  turned  into  re- 
sponsible consumers  with  a  sense  of  their 
own  worth  and  dignity.  I  am  proud  to 
stand  in  favor  of  H.R.  1927. 

The  SPEAKER.    All  time  has  expired. 

The  question  is  on  the  motion  of  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  that  the  House 
suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the  bill  H.R. 
1927,  as  amended. 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
on  that  I  demand  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  there 
v^-ere — yeas  389,  nays  0,  not  voting  41, 
as  follows : 

[Roll  No.  217] 


Abbltt 
At>ele 
Abernethy 
Adair 
Addabbo 
Albert 
Anderson 
Andrews.  Ala. 
Andrews. 
N.  I>ak. 
Arends 
A.shbrook 
Ashley 
Ashmore 
Asplnall 
Auchincloss 
Avery 
Ay  res 
Baker 
Baldwin 
Barrett 
Bass 
Bates 
Battm 
Becker 
Beck  worth 
Eeermann 
Belcher 
Bell 

Bennett,  Fla. 
Berry 
Betts 
Blatnik 
Boggs 
Boland 
Boiling 
Bonner 
Bow 

Brademas 
Bray 
Brock 
Bromwell 
Brooks 
Broomfield 
Brotzman 
Brown,  Calif. 
Brown.  Ohio 
Broylun,  N.C. 
Broyhlll,  Va. 
Bruce 
B\irke 
Burkh  alter 
Burleson 
Burton,  Calif. 
Burton.  Utah 
Byrne,  Pa. 
Bymes.Wis. 
CahlU 
Cameron 
Carey 
Casey 
Cederberg 
Cbamberlaln 
Cbelf 

Chenoweth 
Clancy 
Clark 
Clausen, 
DonH. 
Clawson.  Del 
Cleveland 
CoUler 
Colmer 
Conte 
Cooley 
Corbett 
CX>rman 
Cramer 
Cunningham 
Curtln 
Curtis 
Daddarlo 


YEAS— 389 

Dague 
Daniels 
Davis,  Ga. 

Davis.  Tenn. 

Etewson 

Delaney 

Dent 

Denton 

Derounlan 

Derwinskl 

Devlne 

Dole 

Donohue 

Dorn 

Dowdy 

Downing 

Dulskl 

Duncan 

Dwyer 

Edmondson 

Edwards 

Elliott 

Ellsworth 

Everett 

Evlns 

Fallon 

Farbsteln 

Fascell 

Felghan 

Flndley 

Flno 

Fisher 

Fogarty 

Ford 

Foreman 

Forrester 

Fountain 

Fraser 

Frledel 

Fulton.  Pa. 

Pulton.Tenn. 

Fuqua 

Gallagher 

Garmatz 

Gary 

Gathlngs 

Olalmo 

Gibbons 

GUbert 

Glenn 

Gonzalez 

Goodell 

Goodllng 

Grabowskl 

Grant 

Gray 

Green,  Oreg. 

Green,  Pa. 

Grlffln 

Grtffltha 

Gross 

Grover 

Gubser 

Gumey 

Hagan,  Ga. 

Hagen,  Calif, 

Haley 

Hall 

Halleck 

Halpern 

Hanna 

Hansen 

Harding 

Hardy 

Harris 

Harrison 

Harsha 

Harvey,  Ind. 

Hays 

Hubert 

Hechler 

Henderson 


Herlong 

Hoeven 

HoUfield 

Holland 

Koran 

Horton 

Hosmer 

Huddleston 

Hutchinson 

Ichord 

Jarman 

Jennings 

Jensen 

Joelson 

Johanben 

Johnson,  Calif. 

Johnson,  Pa. 

Johnson,  Wis. 

Jonas 

Jones,  Mo. 

Karsten 

Karth 

Kastenmeler 

Keith 

Kelly 

Keogh 

Kilburn 

Kllgore 

King,  Calif. 

King,  N.Y. 

Klrwan 

Kluczynskl 

Knox 

Kornegay 

Kunkel 

Kyi 

Laird 

Langen 

Latta 

Leggett 

Lennon 

Libonatl 

Lindsay 

Lipscomb 

Long,  La. 

Long,  Md. 

McClory 

McCuUoch 

McDade 

McDowell 

McFall 

Mclntlre 

McLoskey 

McMillan 

Macdonald 

MacGregor 

Madden 

Mahon 

Marsh 

Martin,  Calif. 

Martin,  Mass. 

Martin,  Nebr. 

Mathlas 

Matsunaga 

Matthews 

May 

Michel 

Miller.  Calif. 

MilUken 

Mills 

Mlnlsh 

Mlnshall 

Monagan 

Montoya 

Moore 

Moorhead 

Morgan 

Morris 

Morse 

Morton 

Mosher 

Moss 
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111. 

NY. 


Multer 
M'orphy. 

Murphy. 
Mvirray 

Naicher 

Neiseu 

Nix 

Norblad 

OBrieii,  N.Y. 

O  H.ira,  Ul. 

O  Har.i,  Mich. 

OKoi.skl 

Olson   Mlun. 

ONeiU 

Ostners 

Ostertag 

Patman 

Patten 

Pelly 

Pepper 

Perkins 

PhUbin 

Pic  Hie 

Pike 

PlUion 

Ptrnie 

PoaLje 

Poff 

Pool 

Price 

t*ticlnskl 

Purcell 

Qule 

QuU'.eii 

R-mdall 

Reld   III. 

Reid   NY. 

R-ifel 

Rhode-s 
Rh;.d. 
Rl.-h 

Rie;:;nian 
Rivers,  Alaska 
R1-.  erv.  S.C. 
Robf^rts  Ala. 
Roberts,  Tex. 
Roblson 


Alger 
Baring 
Barry 
Bolton, 

Frances  P. 
Bolton, 

Oiver  P. 
Buckley 
Celler 
Cohelan 

Dln^-e.l 

Finnegan 

Flood 

Flvn' 
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Ariz. 
Pu. 


Rodlnb 

Rogers*  Colo. 

Roners.  !•'.» 

Rogers,  Thx 

Roonev,  N  Y 

Rooni-y.  Pa 

Root.ei.ei' 

RosentJ^al 

Roudebush 

Roush 

Roybal 

Rumsfeld 

Ryan, N  Y. 

-St  Oe(jri;(» 

St  Cif-rnsaln 

St.  One 

Saylnr 

Scha<lt}beri,' 

Scheiitik 

Schnt'tfbtil 

Schwt'UCf'f 

Schweps''-! 

M-Ott 

Sfldeiij      I 

SenneS 

Shtpt  !i:d 

Shlpl'-y 

.-*iior' 

ShrlVff 

Slbal 

Sickle.-;; 

Sikes 

Sllrr 

Swk 

Skubltp 

Slack 

Smith..  CaJlf 

Smith,  li*  1 

Smith   Va. 

SnydtT 

Sprli.^^er 

StacL, «: 

Stafford 

Sta^Kers   , 

Steed         ( 

SteplifBis 

Stlnson 

stra'  0)n 

NAYS^O 

NOT  VOTING- 

Frellntjhuysen 

am 

Harvey,  Mich 

Hawkins 

H«Uev 

Hoffman 

Hull 

Jones,  Alal 

Kee 

Landrum 

Lankffffd 

Lt'.slr.-H; 

Llovd 

MalUiard 

Mtades 


Stubbleneld 

Sullivan 

Taft 

Talrott 

T^iylor 

Tea<ue.  Calif. 

Tea^ue.  Tex 

Thomas 

Thompson,  N  J 

Thompson,  Tex. 

Thomson,  Wis 

ToUefson 

Trimble 

Tuck 

T upper 

Tuten 

Udall 

Ullman 

Utt 

Van  Deerlln 

Vanlk 

Vmi  Pelt 

Wai;u:onner 

Wallhauser 

Watson 

Watts 

W  •  I  ver 

Weltner 

Westland 

Whalley 

Wharton 

White 

Wliltener 

Whltten 

Wicicersham 

Wldnall 

W'Uiams 

Willis 

Wi!.son, 

Charles  H 
Wilson.  Ind. 
Wliistead 
Wrii^ht 
Wydler 
Wyman 
Youni; 
Younkjer 
Zablockl 
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.Miller,  N  Y. 

Mnrrlson 

ONen.  Mont. 

Pa-sman 

Pilcher 

P(jweU 

Rains 

Rt)stenkowskl 

Ryan,  Mich 

Thompson,  La. 

Toll 

Vln.son 

Wilson.  Bob 


So  I  two-thirds  hann?  votod  in  favor 
thtTeof)  the  rules  were  .su.-;pt>nded  and 
the  bill  as  amended  '.vas  pa.s^ed. 

The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs:  ; 

•M-  Toll  with  Mrs    Fninces  P    Bolton 
Mr,  Lesinskl  with  Mr   ilarvey  of  Michigan. 

Mr  Cohelan  with  :jr    Miller  of  New  York. 

Mr  Dingell  with  Mr  .■Xlger. 

Mr  .Morrison  with  Mr   Frellnghuysen 

Mr  Thompson  of  I><>ui.siana  with  Mr  Bob 
\Vi;-.)n. 

Mr  Pa.«;sman  with  Mr    Mead'T 

.Mr  Rains  with  Mr  Ollvt-r  P  Bolton. 

Mr  .Jones  of  .\hiban;.u  ■■vl':!i  Mr.  Mallliard. 

Mr  Flynt  with  Mr   H'.rm.in 

Mr  Hull  with  Mr,  Barry 

Mr  I.andrujn  with  Mr.  Buckley. 

Mr  Olsen  of  Montan.i  w:'h  Mr    Celler. 

Mr  Flood  with  Mr    He.iley. 

Mr  GUI  with  Mr    P'c*ell 

Mr  Rostenkowskl  wi'b  Mr   Dlggs 

Mr  Baring  with  Mrs   Kee 

Mr  Hawkins   with   Mr.   Flnnegan. 

Mr  Vinson  with  Mr    Lankford 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
SLS  above  recorded 

The  title  was  anriiended  .'^o  a.s  to  read: 
"A  bill  to  amend  title  .38,  United  States 


Code,  to  revi.se  the  jx^nsion  program  for 
veterans  of  World  War  I,  World  War  II, 
and  tlie  Korean  conflict,  and  their 
widows  and  children,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses " 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


COMMITIEE    ON    RULES 

Mr  SMITH  of  Viri^lnia.  Mr,  Speaker, 
I  ;i.-.k  unanlIn(JlL^  eonsent  that  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules  mav  have  until  mid- 
nn,'ht  tonight  to  file  certain  privileged 
reports. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  iMr.  Al- 
bert'. Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered 

There  wa.s  :-.>  ob  ••■••• .  :. 


FREE  IMPORTATKjN  OI-  WILD  ANI- 
MALS AND  WILD  BIRDS  INTENDED 
FOR    EXHIBITION 

Mr.  COLMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  direc- 
tion of  the  Committee  on  Rules,  I  call 
up  the  resolution  'H  Res.  814  i  providing 
for  takint;  H.R.  1839  from  the  Speaker's 
table,  disagreeing  to  Senate  amendments, 
and  requtstmu:  a  conference  with  the 
Senate,  and  ask  for  its  immediate  consid- 
eration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  re.«:olution,  as  fol- 
lows : 

Resolved,  That  immediately  upon  the 
adoption  of  this  resolution  the  bill  (HR. 
18391  to  amend  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930  to 
provide  for  the  free  Importation  of  wild  ani- 
mals and  wild  birds  which  are  Intended  for 
exhibition  in  the  United  States,  with  the 
Senate  amendments  thereto,  be,  and  the  siime 
hereby  are  taken  from  the  .SpeiUcer's  t.ible, 
to  the  end  that  the  Senate  amendments  be, 
and  the  same  are  disagreed  to  and  a  con- 
ference Is  requested  with  the  Senate  upon 
the  disagreeing  votes  of  the  two  Houses. 

Mr.  COLMER  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
the  usual  30  minutes  to  the  minority  side, 
to  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  I  Mr 
Brow.v  I . 

Mr.  Speaker,  pending  that.  I  yield  my- 
self such  time  as  I  may  consume 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  proceedmg  involves 
the  question  of  quotas  on  foreign  imports 
of  cattle  and  beef. 

A  number  of  bills  were  introduced 
earlier  in  the  session,  including  one  by 
the  distinguished  gentleman  from  Flor- 
ida IMr.  HerlongI  as  well  as  one  by  me, 
to  meet  this  situation  They  were  all  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means  of  the  House.  But  before  any  ac- 
t'on  was  taken  by  that  committee  the 
Senate  acted  by  attaching  a  similar  bill. 
a.*",  a  r'der  -^n  a  Hou.'-e  bill.  I  shall  dis- 
cuss this  i;arliamentary  maneuver  at 
some  length  further  on  in  my  comments 

Mr  Si^eaker,  specifically  this  resolu- 
ti">n  provides  that  upon  its  pas.sai.'e  the 
bill,  H  R.  1339.  as  amended,  be  taken 
fr.jm  the  Sreakers  table,  the  Senate 
amendmen'..-;  be  di.sat'reed  to.  and  the 
b.U  be  sent  to  conference. 

Mr  8-  eaker,  this  is  a  matter  which  is 
of  great  interest  to  a  substantial  number 
of  the  Members  of  this  House  It  atT»'Cts 
the  rattle  iridustry  of  this  country  vitally, 
and  would  attempt  to  help  them  in  a  time 
of  great  stress  to  that  industry. 

Without  d'scussing  the  merits  of  the 
bill,  Mr  Si'eaker,  this  is  a  rather  umsual 


situation.  I  hope  the  House  will  aive  me 
its  attention  while  I  call  attention  to 
the  rather  unusual  parliamentary  situ- 
ation. 

We  have  a  situation  in  tlic  Congress 
whereby  a  bill  can  be  passed  by  the 
House,  dealing,  let  us  .say,  with  the  propa- 
gation of  bees,  and  when  that  bill  goes 
over  to  the  other  body  the  other  body  can 
add  an  entirely  forei!-:n  subject — .>ay,  for 
instance,  the  general  question  of  foreign 
aid— to  that  House  bill  Then  the  bill  is 
sent  back  to  the  House,  usually  with  the 
Hou.se  provisions  taken  cut  entirely,  a.nd 
the  amendment  for  foreign  aid,  ur  what- 
ever foreign  subject  it  might  be,  left  'n 
the  bill. 

.Mr  SiH-aker,  this  i.s  a  bad  uay  to  lei;- 
islate,  and  yet  it  is  something  which  has 
tH'en  done  repeatedly,  particularly  in  t.he 
past  few  years. 

As  a  re.->ult  e)f  this  the  Committee  on 
Rules,  at  the  instance  of  the  chairman, 
set  up  a  subciimmitlee  to  study  that  situ- 
ation and  to  britii,'  m  an  appropriate 
re.solution  which  would  ri\i.--t^  tlie  rules 
of  the  Hou.se  so  th.at  that  kind  of  parlia- 
mentary sheiumiuan  could  not  uo  on.  I 
happen  to  have  been  the  chairman  of  the 
subcommittee  which  reported  to  the 
H;;lfs  Committee  the  appropriate 
amendment  to  the  rules  of  the  House 
Thf^  amendment  would  merely  provide 
that  it  an  amendment  i)laced  on  a  House 
bill  were  not  gennane  under  the  Hou.'^e 
rules  it  would  not  be  u'ermane  when  it 
came  back  from  the  Senate 

However,  v,  e  luue  been  unable  to  get 
thai  resolution  out  amending  the  niles 
I  do  not  know  why,  but  sometimes  it  has 
proven  advantai'eous.  I  suspect,  to  those 
who  want  to  u.se  it.  I  recall  at  one  time 
there  was  a  minor  bill  for  the  relief  of 
.some  .schix)l  district  out  in  Mi.s.sourl 
pa.-.sed  by  the  H(.iu.se  and  the  other  body 
put  a  whole  civil  rights  bill  onto  that 
relief  bill  ar.d  .sent  it  back  here  to  the 
House.  I  .-^ay  it  is  an  abominable  thing 
That  practice  siicjuld  not  be  pursued,  but 
there  is  nothing  we  can  do  about  it  as 
long  as  the  powers  that  be  condone  the 
iiractlce. 

Now,  what  does  this  do.'  This  reso- 
lution would  take  this  Senate  amend- 
ment Uj  the  House  bill  and  .send  it  to 
Conference. 

Let  me  say  very  frankly  again  that  an 
effort  was  made  in  the  Committee  on 
Rules  by  .some  of  us  who  aie  \ery  much' 
interested  in  getting  .some  relief  tor  the 
cattle  industi-y  to  adopt  a  rule  that  would 
accept  the  Senate  amendment.  You 
see,  .some  of  us  wanted  to  ii.'-e  this  pro- 
cedure ourselves  this  time,  I  being  among 
them.  It  all  depends  on  who.<;e  o.\  t^ 
being  gored,  you  understand,  but  the 
practice  is  still  bad.  So  we  want^;d  to  use 
this  gimmick  or  rule,  rather,  t-o  take  the 
bill  from  the  Speaker's  table  and  agree 
to  the  Senate  amendment's,  which  would 
purportedly  t;ive  the  relief  to  the  cattle 
people  that  they  crave;  namely,  some 
limitation  upon  imports. 

As  I  said.  I  am  di.^eu.ssin;,'  the  parlia- 
mentary si«  nation  rather  than  the  merits 
of  the  bill. 

Now.  that  effort  failed  in  the  Commit- 
t«e  on  Rules.  On  tht^  contraiy.  the  reso- 
luliiMi  before  us  today,  the  re.solution  of 
'he  gentleman   from  .^rkan.sas,  the  dls- 
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tmguLshed   and   able   chairman  of   the 

Committee   on   Ways   and   Means    IMr. 
Mills  i ,  is  before  us  to  send  it  to  confer- 

cnctv 

I  want  to  .say  with  equal  candor  again 
tiiat  if  I  lir'Ught  that  the  best  interests 
of  the  cattle  people,  of  the  cattle  indus- 
try, would  be  .served  by  following  out  that 
original  plan,  I  would  ask  you  here  today 
u:)  vote  down  the  previous  question  and 
permit  us  to  amend  the  re.solution  by 
takiiv'  the  Senate  amendments,  agree- 
iiig  t'>  them,  and  therefore  passing  the 
bill.  However,  there  are  two  reasons 
why  we  are  not  going  to  ask  that.  Pri- 
marily I  am  not  going  to  ask  that  be- 
caii.M-  there  is  a  provision  in  the  Senate 
amendments  which  says  that  that  bill 
would  not  be  operative,  would  not  be 
elTecir.e,  dunnu  a  national  emergency 
declared  by  the  President.  I  do  not 
know  how  that  got  into  this  bill,  but  it 
is  m  there,  and  the  fact  is  that  we  are 
in  a  national  emergency  now  which  was 
declared  by  President  Truman  in  the 
Korean  war  situation.  We  arc  still  in  it, 
and  I  am  advised  by  those  who  are 
learnixl  in  the  law  and  the  parliamentary 
situation  that  this  emergency  provision 
would  nullify  the  provisions  of  the  Sen- 
ate bill. 

This  b<>ing  true,  we.  who  are  int-erested 
in  tning  to  obtain  some  relief  for  the 
cattle  indu.^try  from  the.se  foreign  im- 
ports, have  reluct.antly  come  to  the  con- 
clusion that  our  only  course  is  to  adopt 
the  i-Me.sent  resolution  and  send  the  bill 
to  conference.  Tlio.se  representing  the 
Industry.  I  am  informed,  agree. 

Tlit^  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means,  the  au- 
thor of  this  resolution  we  are  consider- 
ing, the  gentleman  from  Arkansas  [Mr. 
Mills  I  has  advised  many  of  us,  the  ma- 
jority leader  and  others  interested,  in- 
cludmi:  myself,  that  if  this  resolution  is 
adopted,  that  he  will  take  it  to  confer- 
ence and  do  his  level  best  to  work  out 
some  bill  that  the  cattle  industry'  could 
live  v.ith,  .some  kind  of  compromise, 
something  that  could  be  signed  by  the 
Presidi'nt 

But  so  far  a-s  this  humble  Member  of 
the  House  is  concerned  and  one  who  is 
very  much  interested  in  getting  the  de- 
sired relief.  I  do  not  see  any  other  course 
to  follow  except  to  send  it  to  conference. 

Mr.  MO^AGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr  COLMFR.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man, 

Mr,  MONAGAN  As  I  understand,  al- 
though this  bill,  HiR.  1839.  purports  to 
apply  to  wild  animals  and  wild  birds. 
what  we  are  considering  at  the  present 
t;me  has  iio!  hiiiL;  whatsoever  to  do  with 
that  .^uhi(>ct  a;  all:  is  that  correct? 

Mr.  COLMER.  Except  that  the  whole 
matt.(n-  will  be  i!i  conference  when  the 
bill  goes  to  conference.  I  tried  to  ex- 
plain a  moment  a.ao  that  entirely  foreign 
substance  was  placed  in  this  bill. 

Mr  MONAGAN.  Essentially  what  we 
are  considering  is  the  quota  system  to  be 
impo.sed  on  the  imports  of  meat? 

Mr.  COLMFR.     That  is  right. 

Mr,  MONAGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  say  to  the  gentleman  that  apart 
from  the  increase  in  cost  that  might 
come  and  the  effect  on  other  countries 


in  the  world  with  whom  we  are  trying  to 
deal  at  the  present  time,  the  thing  that 
concerns  me  is  the  fact  that  2  years 
ago  we  voted  here  to  set  up  a  new  policy 
on  trade.  We  decided  we  were  going  to 
take  away  special  treatment,  we  were 
not  going  to  do  anything  except  to  apply 
this  law  across  the  board.  It  seems  to  me 
that  in  this  instance  we  are  making  a  very 
special  exception  wholly  in  opposition 
to  that  policy  that  applies  to  manufac- 
turing industries  and  other  enterprises 
and  I  personally  see  no  reason  for  do- 
ing it. 

Mr.   MILLS.     Mr.    Speaker,    will    my 
friend  from  Mississippi  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  COLMER,  Of  course  I  yield  to  the 
distinguished  gentleman  from  Arkansas. 
Mr.  MILLS.  I  know  my  friend  can 
answer  the  question.  In  order  to  keep 
the  issue  presently  before  the  House,  as 
my  friend  from  Mississippi  has  pointed 
out,  it  is  not  at  the  moment  the  issue  of 
the  merits  or  demerits  of  any  amend- 
ment; the  issue  is  whether  or  not  the 
House  will  permit  this  matter  going  to 
conference,  to  see  if  some  resolution  can 
be  had  of  it  that  would  be  in  accord  with 
the  wishes  of  the  House.  Is  not  that  the 
issue? 

Mr.  COLMER.  If  the  gentleman  is 
asking  me,  permit  me  to  say  that  that 
is  what  I  was  trying  to  lead  up  to,  and  it 
is  the  only  issue  involved.  Let  me  add 
further,  if  I  may,  that  I  also  understand 
that  the  distinguished  gentleman  from 
Arkansas,  if  he  does  not  succeed  in  bring- 
ing something  back  that  would  be  ac- 
ceptable, the  House  will  be  given  an  op- 
portunity under  the  Rules  of  the  House 
to  pass  judgment  on  that,  and  as  to 
whether  or  not  the  Senate  amendment 
should  be  adopted. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  my 
friend,  the  gentleman  from  Mississippi, 
yield? 

Mr.  COLMER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Arkansas. 

Mr.  MILLS.  The  gentleman  from  Mis- 
sissippi earlier  stated  my  position  with 
which  I  am  in  complete  accord. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  make  it  clear 
not  only  to  the  gentleman  from  Missis- 
sippi but  to  all  of  the  Members  of  the 
House  that  I  would  not  be  recommend- 
ing to  the  House  that  tliis  or  any  other 
matter  go  to  conference  if  I  were  not 
going  to  conference  with  the  sincere  in- 
tention of  trying  to  accomplish  legisla- 
tion. 

It  may  be,  if  I  am  appointed  a  con- 
feree and  if  the  others  who  normally 
represent  the  House  on  these  matters  are 
appointed  conferees,  that  we  will  be  un- 
able to  resolve  this  matter  at  all.  That 
does  not  mean  that  this  matter  would  be 
left  in  conference,  because  I  have  assured 
the  majority  leader  of  the  House  and  I 
have  assured  the  minority  leader  of  the 
House  and  many  others  that  there  will 
be  a  conference  report  returned  to  the 
House  on  this  subject  matter  on  which 
the  House  will  pass  judgment.  Whether 
the  House  wants  it  or  not  will  be  up  to  the 
majority  of  the  Members  of  the  House, 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  will  be  a  conference 
report,  let  me  put  it  that  way. 

Mr.  COLMER.    I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  MILLS  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the  gen- 
tleman will  yield  further.  I  do  not  want 


to  be  misunderstood;  I  am  only  saying 
this  after  very  careful  consultation  with 
others  who  will  be  conferees.  I  do  not 
mean  to  say  that  I  can  handle  them,  but 
together  I  believe  we  can  assure  the 
Members  of  the  House  that  there  will  be 
a  conference  report. 

Mr.  COLMER.  And  if  I  understood 
the  gentleman  correctly — my  attention 
was  directed  somewhere  else  for  a  mo- 
ment— the  House  will  be  given  an  op- 
portunity to  vote? 

Mr.  MILLS.  We  will  call  up  a  confer- 
ence report  on  this  subject  matter.  If 
the  House  docs  not  like  what  we  have 
done,  the  House  can  always  go  back  to 
the  Senate  amendment. 

Mr.  COLMER.  I  understand  that  is 
the  parliamentary  situation,  and  I  thank 
the  gentleman  from  Arkansas. 

Mr.  CAREY.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  COLMER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York. 

Mr.  CAREY.  I  thank  my  colleague 
for  yielding. 

May  I  say,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  I  have 
the  utmost  confidence  in  the  gentleman 
from  Arkansas,  the  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means,  to  bring 
forth  a  compromise.  However,  more  im- 
portant in  my  own  mind  is  what  is  in- 
volved here,  because  if  I  did  not  have 
such  confidence.  I  would  most  earnestly 
oppose  the  resolution,  because  there  is 
not  a  doubt  in  my  own  mind  as  I  read  the 
Senate  amendment  that  this  would  re- 
sult in  a  tremendous  increase  in  con- 
sumer costs  throughout  tne  entire  coun- 
try. It  would  amount  to  nothing  more 
than  a  taking  of  the  consumer  to  the 
slaughterhouse  and  putting  his  pocket- 
book  in  a  slicing  machine. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  do  hope  that  the  con- 
ferees on  the  part  of  the  House  will  re- 
sist the  Senate  amendment  in  this  form. 
I  hope  further  that  the  compromise  will 
take  into  consideration  the  cost  of  meat 
products  to  the  many  families  who  live 
in  large  cities  where  they  are  already 
hard  put  to  meet  those  prices  now. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

Mrs.  GRIFFITHS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  COLMER.  I  gladly  yield  to  the 
centlewoman  from  Michigan. 

Mrs.  GRIFFITHS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
v.'ould  like  to  commend  the  gentleman 
for  his  statement  and  his  clear  putting 
of  the  question  involved  here.  But  I 
would  like  to  say  al.so  that  while  I  am  go- 
ing to  vote  to  send  this  bill  co  conference, 
because  this  bill  is  politically  conceived 
and  poorly  drafted.  I  think  the  House 
has  a  right  to  vote  on  a  bill  that  makes 
sense.  However.  I  would  like  to  say  that 
under  no  circumstances  do  I  intend  to 
vote  for  the  bill  finally. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  bill  would  not  only 
increase  the  prices  of  beef  in  this  coun- 
try but  this  bill  will  hurt  all  other  prod- 
ucts. One  of  those  things  that  it  is  going 
to  hurt  the  most  is  tobacco.  Three  out 
of  four  of  the  nations  that  export  beef 
to  us  are  our  largest  importers  of  to- 
bacco. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  will  also  hurt  cotton. 
It  will  hurt  every  other  farm  product.    It 
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will  hurt  our  industries  in  the  bis?  cities. 
Jobs  will  be  lost  in  this  country  as  people 
in  the  other  countries  lose  dollars  with 
which  to  purchase  our  Kt)ods. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  represents  a  reversal 
of  our  .stand  of  2  years  ago  when  we 
passed  the  trade  bill. 

Personally.  I  hope  that  the  bill  goes  to 
conference  and  that  it  returns  to  the 
House  and  is  killed. 

In  order  that  all  may  determine  the 
damatje  that  would  be  done  Uj  the  coun- 
trie.s  and  products  involved,  I  am  pleads,  d 
to  .show  the  1963  trade  uo  enjoyed  with 
the  countries  which  sold  beef  to  us. 
U  S.    Trade   with    Australia 
:  In  thousands  of  dollars] 
Ye^ir   1963  U.S.  exporta  to  Australia: 

Tjtal.— 436.714 


FcodstufTs ,--- 

Tob.icco   and   manufactures 

C'>t'«jn 

R.iw    wTste    cork 

Other  crude  materials-^ 

Petroleum    producta , 

Animal  and  vegetable  oil$  aad  fats 

Chemicals .  — 

P\:>er    paperboard ,--, 

A^icu'.tural    machinery. -« 

Mettilworklng    machinery 

E'.ectri?al    machinery.-, 

Other   machinery 

Mtitor    vehicles , 

.\lrcraft .--, 

Other  transportation  equipment- 
Printed  matter 

Other   mantifactures  —  , 

Other  producta , 


5.319 
19.374 

9,244 
10. 091 
20. 877 
15.712 

2  139 
47,891 

8,499 
29. 754 
10, 018 
19.689 
86  553 
54. 804 

4.300 

1.  310 
13.257 
76. 397 

1.484 


Year   1963  U.S.  Imports  from  Aus- 
trnliA: 

Total ^-- 314.390 


FYesh    meat 

F^..sh 

Suiicar    and    honey 

Ores    and    metals 

W;X)1 

Other  crude  materials. 
Lead 


177. 124 
12.221 
26, 853 
11.413 
45.017 
10.094 
7,330 
4.079 

1.099 

3,  753 

4,  732 
9,  147 


Iron    and    steel    pipes — , 

Machinery     and     transportation 

equipment . 

Chemicals . 

O-her  manufactured  articles 

Other    products 

U.S.  Trade  with  IrtUiind 
[In  thousands  of  dolUirs] 
Yeiir    1963   US.   exports   to  Ireland: 

Total 4—1 44.773 

Maize    unmllled ,--| 4.783 

Other  fLKxlstuffs 6.857 

Tobacco  and  manufactures. 12.  917 

Crude  materials ,--^. 2.629 

Coal,    coke I 4.169 

Chemicals ,--. 2.  180 

Ma.'hinery     and     transportation 

equipment 5.  903 

Other    manufactured    lt«m$ 6.  106 

Other  products ,-., 280 

Ye.Tr    1963    US.   Imports   from   Ire- 
land 

Total ,-i 43.  161 


-H- 


Fresh    meat ,--f- 

i:'her    f  xxlstuffs ,--,- 

!?•"' -.'•raises .. 

Crude  materials 


24.304 
3,  711 
1.238 
4.730 


Machinery     and     transportation 

equipment 1.369 

Other  manufactured  items 5  998 

Other  producta ,.. 1,808 


Year  1963   U .S    Exports  to  Menco 

[In  millions  of  dollars | 
ToUl. —  780.  a 


Food  and  live  iinlmals 68  8 

Beverages  and  tobucco 5.  8 


Crude  materials 50 

Petroleum  products.  ._ 27 

Animal,  vegetable  oils  and  fata 

Chemicals 113 

.M.inufactured  goods 76 

Other  manufactured  gofxls 49 

Machinery  .md  transport  equipment..  363 

Other  commodities 25 


I'car  19S1  V  S    Imports  from  Mexico 
[In  millions  of  dollars | 
Total 549  4 


Meat _ 25  9 

Livestock ..«_- — -  38  8 

Fish 58  8 

Other  foodstuffs 167  3 

Crude  materials 77  8 

.Mineral  fuels.. 43  3 

Chemicals 17.  2 

Manufactured  goods 92  6 

Other  producU 27  8 

V(^ar  l'J63  US.  Exports  to  Uruguay 

[In  millions  of  dollars] 

Total SO.  0 


Po'.")d  and  live  animals .6 

Tobacco  .ind   beverages 4.0 

Crude  materials.  Inedible  except  oils..  1.  6 

PPtr')!eum  products 1.4 

Chemicals 3.  7 

M.ichinery  and  transport  equipment..  13  0 

Other  manufactured  goods 4  8 

Other  products .3 

Year  196'i  US    Imports  from  Uruguay 
[In  millions  of  dollars] 

Total 24.3 


Meat.-    ,-.-,^_ 5.  5 

F  ><><1  and  live  animals ^ ,  l 

Crude  m.iterlals 15.  8 


Chemicals 

Manufactured  goods 

Other  manufactured  goods. 
Other  commodities 


1 


Yrar  1963  U.S.  exports  to  Argentina 
[In  millions  of  dollars] 
Total 188.3 


Fotjd  and  live  animals i   3 

Crude  materials 10.  2 

Mineral    fuels 7.5 

Chemicals 20.  1 

Machinery  and  transportation  equip- 
ment   112.  2 

Other  manufactures 36   1 

Other    pnxlucts 1.0 

Year  1963  U.S.  imports  from  Argentina 
[In  millions  of  dollars] 
Total 162.  7 


Meat 33.  0 

Other  foodstuffs 42.9 

Crude  materials 55  7 

.^nmial  and  vegetable  oils  and  fats 4.5 

Chemicals 8.  6 

Mar.iif.ictured    foods 13.0 

Petroleum   products 4  9 

United  States  Trade  inth  New  Zealand 
[  In  thousands  of  dollars] 
Year  1963  US.  exports  to  New  Zealand: 

Total _ 71,  670 


Foods  tuffs 

Tobacco    and    manufactures. 

Sulfur .        .        

Petr(/.eum    products 


1.677 

2.  f.48 
1,967 
2,525 


Chemicals 10,  376 

Machinery        and        transportation 

equipment 28,  344 


United  States  Trade  with  New  Zealand — 
Continued 

[  In  thousands  of  dollars] 

Other  manufactured  articles 19,625 

Other    products 4,608 

Year    1963    US.    Imports   from    New 
Ze  iland: 

Total 171,579 

I-Yesh  meat 1.  148 

Other  foodstuffs 9.493 

Wool 56.974 

Crude  hides 14.436 

Other  products 9.  421 

Mrs.  SULLIV.^N.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  y:eld? 

Mr  COLMKH  I  yield  to  the  trentle- 
wtJinan  from  Missouri. 

M:s.  SLLLIVAN.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man from  Mississippi. 

Mr.  Speaker,  a.s  I  understand  the  par- 
liiuncMtary  situation  here  today,  we  have 
two  ehoice.s.  and  only  two  choices.  We 
can  vote  to  send  the  bill  to  conference, 
where  the  conferees  from  the  Commit- 
tee on  Ways  and  Means  can  brin^  to  bear 
their  broad  knowledge  and  e.xpenence 
in  this  held  of  import  restrictions;  or.  we 
can  refuse  to  send  it  to  conference.  Pre- 
sumably that  would  kill  the  bill.  Actu- 
ally, however,  a  vote  to  prevent  it  from 
going  to  conference  would  result,  I  am 
afraid,  in  the  eventual  passage  of  this 
restrictive  bill  in  the  form  in  which  it 
pas-sed  the  Senate.  Therefore,  much  as 
I  oppose  the  bill  the  Senate  has  sent  to 
us.  I  do  not  intend  to  help  make  its 
eventual  passage  easier  by  voting  against 
sending  it  to  conference. 

I  am  aware  of  the  substantial  rise  in 
recent  yp:irs  in  beef  imports.  We  are  not 
importin?  the  good  quality  beef  that  you 
and  I  like  to  rat.  These  imports  are  in 
low-quality  carcasses,  used  primarily  for 
cheap  hamburger  and  for  such  items  as 
hot  does,  and  bolognas,  salami,  and  the 
sliced  packaged  lunch  meat  items.  The.se 
products  are  bought  more  frequently  by 
the  low-income  families  than  steaks, 
chops,  and  roasts.  Sometimes,  I  think 
they  u,s<^  poor  uidLiment  m  buying  these 
proce.ssed  foods  in  preference  to  lower 
priced  roasts  and  other  fresh  cuts,  but 
this  will  take  some  educating  on  the  part 
of  the  meat  industry,  and  more  empha- 
sis on  production  of  lean  cuts  with  le.ss 
waste  fat  than  the  choice  cuts  .so  preva- 
lent in  the  stores. 

The  point  is,  however,  that  lower  in- 
come families  now  buy  a  lot  of  the  prod- 
ucts made  in  part  from  imported  meat. 
and  they  would  pay  much  higher  prices 
If  this  bill  becomes  law.  That  is  becau.se 
the  domestic  industry  has  been  concen- 
trating heavily  on  the  feeding  of  cattle 
to  Choice  grade,  and  you  don't  make 
cheap  hamburger  and  hotdogs  and 
salami  out  of  Choice  beef.  For  one 
thing  it  would  not  be  cheap.  For  an- 
other, it  would  have  too  much  fat — 
waste.  But  you  would  have  to  do  just 
that  if  we  cut  back  imports  at  this  time — 
cut  them  substantially.  The  domestic 
cattle  industry  could  regain  a  lot  of  the 
market  for  this  low-priced  type  of  beef 
if  it  would  cull  out  its  canners  and  cut- 
ters instead  of  going  In  so  heavily  for 
Increasing  the  herds.  The  cattle  num- 
bers in  this  country  have  soared  from  59 
million  head  at  the  sUrt  of  1«58  to  79 
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null'on  in  1964  Now  do  not  tell  us  that 
t'his'is  becau.-e  of  imports.  Most  of  this 
IS  ii:i:h-Krade  beef.  That  is  why  the 
Department  of  A;:riculiu'-c  is  spending 
nuilioiis  upjn  in  Uions  of  taxpayer  djl- 
!ars  buving  up  Choice  beef  for  donation 
[0  Iht'  school  lunch  program  and  to  in- 
sttLi:a>ns  ;ind  for  donation  overseas. 
Yet  the  prodaction  of  manufacturing 
beef— the  k-nd  u.^ed  in  cheap  hanibuvger 
and  m  hotdo-.s— has  declined  in  this 
couiitrv  from  4.1  billion  pounds  in  1957 
to  2  8  bilhon  m  1963.  The  imports  have 
nuule  up  the  difference.  We  are  not 
usmg  any  more  of  :h  .s  k^nd  of  beef  than 
we  riid  in  1957,  even  though  the  popu- 
lat  on  has  expanded. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  know  the  domestic  in- 
dustry has  troubles.     That  is  one  of  the 
things  we  considered  when  Congress  es- 
tab'.ishfd   the   National   Commission  on 
Food  Mr.rket-ng      We  voted  to  make  a 
studv    of    this    problem,    among    many 
others  affecting  the  farmer  and  the  con- 
$\ivAcv     You  have  given  that  Commis- 
sion   an    important    ass-gnment.     As    a 
members  of  that  Commission,  I  promise 
I  will  approach  this  is.sue  with  an  open 
mmd      I  am  from  Missouri  and  must  be 
^hown— but   I   am   willing  to  be  shown 
and  to   acknowledge   facts  when   I   see 
them      Let   us  send  this  bill  to  confer- 
ence and  let  the  conferees  resolve  the 
dilTerenres  in   a  practical  manner,  and 
then   let   the   National   Commission   on 
Food  Marketing,  which  must  report  by 
next   July,    go   into   the   problem   thor- 
outjhly.     If  the  Commission  is  to  have 
any  influence,  and  if  its  recommenda- 
tons  are  to  mean  anything,  you  must 
-ive  us  your  confidence  on  our  integrity 
;n  doim,'  the  job  you  assigned  to  us.    This 
bill  short  circuits  the  work  of  the  Na- 
tioiU'.I  Commission  on  Food  Marketing, 
and  strikes  hastily   at  the  low-income 
consumer  who  is  the  main  customer  for 
the  meat  you  would  prohibit  from  com- 
m.'  to  lit'  United  States — for  meat  items 
not  le.ui  ly  available  at  reasonable  prices 
v,hen  M  nufactured  exclusively  or  pri- 
marily from  domestic  sources. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
ttentleman  yield? 

Mr  roLMER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa. 

Mr  GROSS.  There  are  some  who 
would  say  that  we  ought  not  to  export 
tobacco  because  we  are  exporting  can- 
cer But  the  thing  that  interested  me 
most  was  a  statement  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  that  the  simendment 
would  increase  the  price  of  beef. 

Well,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  does  not  nec- 
e.ssarily  follow.  And  I  wonder  if  those 
Members  of  Congress,  who  are  now  so 
concerned  about  an  incre£ise  in  the  price 
of  food,  are  not  willing  to  pay  a  little 
more  since  they  voted  themselves  a 
$7..S0O  annual  Increase  in  their  pay- 
checks? 

There  are  also  pay  increases  to  other 
Federal  employees,  totaling  a  half-bil- 
lion dollars.  Are  they  not  ready  to  pay 
a  little  bit  more  for  their  food?  They 
will  pay  more  for  steel  and  the  producta 
of  steel.  I 

Mr.  COLMER.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  his  contribution.  But  permit 
me  to  come  back  to  the  original  proposi- 
tion     We  are  not  debating  the  merits 


of  the  beef  import  bill  here.  If  we  w  ere 
I  would  have  some  very  strong  things 
to  state  myself  on  the  other  side  of  the 
question. 

Mr.  BURKE.     Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  COLMER.    I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  BURKE.  I  wish  to  point  out  that 
I  intend  to  vote  against  this  beef  amend- 
ment when  the  time  comes  to  vote  on  it. 
It  will  mean  a  skyrocketing  of  the  price 
of  beef,  lamb,  and  mutton  throughout  the 
entire  Nation;  it  will  be  the  biggest  raid 
the  beef  trust  has  made  on  the  pocket- 
book  of  the  consumer  and  the  poor  peo- 
ple of  this  country.  People  are  paying 
a  lot  of  attention  these  days  to  the  cattle 
industry,  but  all  too  little  to  an  even 
larger  interest  group  in  this  country— 
the  190  million  American  consumers. 
Every  American  belongs  to  this  elite 
group  of  the  most  industrious,  best  fed, 
and  best  clothed  people  in  the  whole 
world. 

All  too  frequently  the  consumer  is 
overlooked  in  favor  of  smaller,  more 
homogeneous,  better  organized  groups. 
We  are  now  in  one  of  these  unfortunately 
classic  situations  as  pressures  are  being 
exerted  by  the  cattle  industry  to  get  this 
Congress  to  legislate  quotas  on  meat  im- 
ports. 

The  victim  of  these  import  quotas,  os- 
tensibly the  foreign  supplier,  is  really  the 
American  consumer.  Everyone  cares 
about  him  until  some  specific  interest 
group  takes  over. 

This  current  drive  to  set  import  quotas 
on  meat  is  especially  unfortunate  since  it 
would  not  really  help  the  cattle  industry 
at  all.  The  Tariff  Commission's  thor- 
ough study,  just  published  this  June, 
demonstrates  conclusively  that  heavy 
domestic  overproduction  of  fed  beef,  not 
imports,  has  caused  the  cattle  industry's 
troubles. 

We  cannot  afford  to  restrict  our  meat 
imports  to  artificially  low  levels.  We  are 
not  importing  in  any  significant  quan- 
tity the  kind  of  beef  that  is  important  in 
our  domestic  production.  That  is  the 
kind  that  was  under  continuing  price 
pressure  throughout  1963.  We  are  im- 
porting a  kind  of  beef  we  do  not  produce 
enough  of  at  home.  We  are  importing 
a  kind  of  beef  that  is  equivalent  to  the 
beef  from  our  old  cows  and  bulls.  This 
beef  is  used  for  hamburgers,  for  manu- 
facturing hotdogs,  sausages,  luncheon 
meats.  These  are  foods  our  children 
love.  These  are  foods  many  American 
adults  love.  These  are  foods  our  poorer 
families  can  afford  to  eat  more  often 
than  the  big  juicy  beefsteak. 

The  statistics  of  our  production  and 
imports  of  all  kinds  of  beef  and  of  the 
kind  used  for  hamburgers  are  set  forth 
m  the  excellent  report  of  the  Tariff  Com- 
mission which  I  hope  more  than  a  few  of 
us  will  study  firsthand.  The  only  con- 
clusion to  be  drawn  is  that  imports  have 
been  much  maligned,  but  the  real  loser 
from  a  rigid  quota  system  would  be  the 
poor  consumer. 

But  the  consumer  would  not  be  the 
only  loser.  More  specialized  groups, 
such  as  fanners  themselves,  as  well  as 
manufacturers  and  industrial  workers 
stand  to  lose  if  the  United  States  imposes 
import  quotas  on  meats. 


The  countries  that  ship  us  meat  would 
be  entitled  to  retaliate  against  us  for  im- 
pairing the  benefits  of  tariff  concessions 
we  granted  them  under  the  GATT  in  re- 
turn for  similar  concessions  benefiting 
American  exporters.  I  understand  that 
this  retaliation  could  hit  about  $100  mil- 
lion of  American  exports.  Particularly 
vulnerable  would  be  our  exports  of  to- 
bacco, automobiles,  machinery,  cotton, 
and  wood  and  paper  products. 

Even  more  important  than  what  we 
might  lose  by  retaliation — and  that  is 
important    enough — is    the    harm    we 
would  do  to  ourselves  in  the  Kennedy 
round  GATT  negotiations  now  underway. 
Our  aim  in  these  vital  negotiations  is  to 
expand  access  for  our  agricultural  and 
industrial  products  to  all  major  markets, 
most   especially   to   the   European   Eco- 
nomic Community.     If  we  legislate  im- 
port quotas  on  meat,  we  will  be  under- 
cutting our  negotiating  position  vis-a-vis 
countries  which  we  need  as  markets  for 
our    exports.     And    we    vcould    lo.se    the 
support  we  need  from  our  natural  all-es 
in    those    negotiations — meat-exporting 
countries  like  Australia,  New  Zealand, 
Argentina,  and  Uruguay. 

In  acting  on  matters  such  as  the  meat- 
import  quota  bill  now  before  us,  we 
would  be  shortsighted  indeed  if  we  did 
not  stop  to  consider  all  the  implications 
of  our  actions.  I  for  one  am  con\inced 
that  this  legislation  would  not  be  in  the 
best  interests  of  the  United  States. 

If  the  cattlemen  want  to  open  Pan- 
dora's box  through  this  legislation  and 
have  us  limit  meat  imports  because  of 
the  alleged  harm  they  are  doing  to  the 
cattle  industry,  then  let  us  limit  other 
imports  too.  Our  shoe  industry  is  feeling 
import  competition.  We  aU  know  that 
this  1."  so  for  textiles,  lumber,  and  many 
other  products.  If  the  Senate  version  of 
the  meat  bill  comes  to  the  floor  of  the 
House,  we  must  consider  the  prospect  of 
amendments  to  it  for  the  benefit  of  the 
shoe  and  textile  industries  of  my  State, 
lumber  for  the  Northwest  and  other 
products  which  other  Members  of  the 
House  will  have  in  mind  that  they  would 
like  to  see  added  to  the  list. 

The  wisest  action,  of  course,  is  for  this 
bill  to  be  defeated  or  for  it  to  be  so 
changed  in  conference  as  to  str  p  it  of 
the  major  harm  that  it  would  do  our 
consumers  and  our  country. 

Mr.  NELSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  COLMER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  NELSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  suggest  that  the  bill  passed  the 
Senate  72  to  15.  I  find  it  hard  to  believe 
that  a  bill  would  have  passed  the  Senate 
with  an  improper  provision  in  it,  as  has 
been  outlined. 

I  have  contacted  the  Library  of  Con- 
gress, and  they  tell  me  the  paragraph  in 
the  bill  that  is  now  being  objected  to  is 
regarded  as  prospective;  in  other  words, 
looking  to  future  emergencies,  not  past, 
and  it  would  not  apply.  Has  the  gentle- 
man any  information  on  that? 

Mr.  COLMER.  The  only  information 
I  have  on  that  is  that  I  had  exactly  the 
same  reaction  that  the  gentleman  is  now 
quoting  the  Library  of  Congress  on.  Also 
from  the  same  source.  I  was  told,  the  Li- 
brary of  Congress  took  the  other  view. 
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I  am  inclined  to  asree  with  the  gentle- 
man, but  I  had  to  agree  with  the  lawyers. 
It  i.s.  indeed,  strange  that  the  Library 
should  give  conflicting  views. 

Mr,  COLLIER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr  COLMER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man  from  Illinois. 

Mr  COLLIER.  I  take  this  time  to 
clarify  one  point  that  I  think  nrrds  clari- 
fication. The  distinguished  chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  Wa.vs  and  Means  has 
indicated  to  us  that  we  would  have  an  op- 
portunity to  vote  on  the  conference  re- 
port if  this  goes  to  conference. 

Let  us  assume  that  in  conference  the 
controversial  section  orf  the  bill  which 
you  raise  is  stricken,  no  change  is  made 
in  the  quoted  provision,  and  the  bill 
com's  back  to  the  Hoa'-e  What  a.s.sur- 
ance  do  we  have  that  Lhe  then  compro- 
mi.se  bill  out  of  .conference  will  be  acted 
upon  by  the  Senate "^ 

Mr  COLMER.  Well,  the  gentleman 
raises  a  rather  difficult  question  for  me 
to  answer.  I  think  that  would  be  a  ques- 
tion for  the  Senate  to  an.swer 

Mr.  COLLIER.  Th»re  are  some  po- 
litical problems  here,  and  some  problems 
created  by  what  has  transpired  here. 

Mr  COLMER.  Qn-itin^'  the  gentle- 
man from  Minnesota  uho  just  addressed 
the  House,  I  would  .say  that  the  Senate 
havm-r  passed  this  bill  72  to  15,  there 
would  be  considerable  interest  in  it.  and 
I  w(juld  think  they  would  follow  it 
through. 

Mr.  COLLIER.  I  would  think  so  too 
if  It  were  not  late  in  the  .-^e.ssion. 

Mr.  ULLMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr  COLMER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Oregon. 

Mr.  ULLMAN.  I  want;  to  commend  the 
chairman  of  the  Coffnmittee  on  Ways 
and  Means,  the  gentleman  from  Arkan- 
sas Mr.  Mills  1.  for  his  diligence  in  try- 
ing to  arrive  at  a  solution  to  this  prob- 
lem When  the  bill  came  over  from  the 
other  body  he  called  a  mt^«^ting  of  the 
c.)mmittee  to  work  out  a  bill  We  spent 
a  whole  day  with  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture and  the  Assistant  Secretary  of 
State  in  trying  to  work  out  the  basis  for 
a  bill  that  would  meet  the  nc  'ds  of  the 
industry  as  well  as  meet  the  require- 
ments of  the  Government,  I  want  to  say 
that  the  gentleman  frnm  Arkansas  has 
been  most  helpful.  It^v  has  given  us  as- 
surances that  the  bill  will  be  brought 
back  for  House  action,  rind  I  hope  the 
Members  will  send  it  to  conference  so 
that  a  satisfactory  bill  can  be  worked 
out.  The  beef  producing  industry  is  in 
trouble  Leuislation  i5  e.ssential  in  this 
session  to  assure  continued  sources  of 
credit  for  cattltmen  and  to  bolster  a 
badly  sagging  market.  With  the  assur- 
ances we  have  receivcci.  the  best  chance 
we  havf  to  get  a  bill  tjiuijcted  into  law  is 
to  .send  this  bill  to  conference. 

Mr  FISHER.  Mr  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  COLMER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas. 

Mr  FISHER.  I  share  the  views  ex- 
prt's.sed  by  the  gentleman  who  has  just 
addre.ssed  the  House,  I  have  every  con- 
fidence that  the  conferees  will  be  able  to 
eliminate  the  ambiguity  to   which   the 


gentleman  has  referred  in  the  Senate 
version  of  this  bill,  and  likewise  report 
back  an  acceptable  bill  with  respect  to 
its  merits  in  the  House  tliat  Can  be  sup- 
ported, so  that  the  concern  that  has  been 
expressed  by  consumers  may  be  cleared 
up, 

I  might  point  out  that  there  has  been 
an  unprecedented  increase  of  imports, 
mutton,  lamb  and  beef,  during  the  past 
6  years  into  this  country.  During  tliis 
unprecedented  increase,  literally  a  dump- 
ing' operation,  there  has  been  no  reduc- 
tion in  what  the  people  pay  m  the  butch- 
er shop  So  this  bill,  which  appears  to 
tx-  a  ver>'  reasonable  and  moderate  one 
frum  the  standpoint  of  inspection,  still 
permits  more  than  1  billion  pounds  of 
beef  and  veal  to  be  imported,  iiioix-  than 
was  admitted  m  1957,  only  6  years  ai,'o. 
But  there  is  still  going  to  be  a  tremen- 
dous amount  of  impoits.  Certainly  the 
consumer  Is  not  going  to  feel  it  one  bit 
If  he  has  not  felt  the  lncrea.se  in  the  last 
6  years.  So  I  think  the  conference  will 
have  to  clear  up  an  ambiguity  here  and 
I  think  that  is  very  essential  in  order  to 
make  it  workable  and  meaningful.  I 
have  every  confidence  our  conferees  will 
do  the  best  they  can  to  work  out  an 
agreement 

Mr,  Speaker,  some  have  opposed  this 
legislation  because  they  say  they  repre- 
sent consumers.  So  do  I.  So  does  every 
Member  of  this  body  Each  of  us  repre- 
sents approximately  the  same  number  of 
consumers,  who  consume  about  the  same 
amount  of  meat.  In  that  respect  we  all 
have  a  common  interest 

It  is  in  the  public  Interest,  and  it  Ls 
in  the  interest  of  consumers,  that  we 
maintain  a  fairly  healthy,  reasonably 
prosperous  cattle  industry  in  this  coun- 
riy  We  are  talking  about  those  who 
raise  cattle,  operate  on  slim  profit 
margins,  take  all  kinds  of  chances,  and 
•  '•en  come  out  on  the  short  end  of  the 
\:ovn.  We  are  talking  about  those 
-rowers  and  feeders  who  have  given  the 
American  people  the  finest  quality  to  bo 
found  in  meat  anywhere  in  the  world, 
E\er>-  consumer  owes  a  debt  of  gratitude 
to  the  American  cattle  rals«Ms  and  the 
feeders.  To  do  ( therwise  would  be  to 
bite  the  hand  that  Is  feeding  them. 

Moreover,  as  I  have  {)ointed  out,  there 
is  li'tle  relationship  betwwn  the  amount 
of  moat  imports  and  the  price  the  con- 
sunur  pavs  for  meat  in  the  butcher- 
shops.  From  1057  to  1964  imports  of 
lamb  into  this  country  increased  by  860 
percent.  Yet  the  housewife  saw  httlir 
change  in  lamb  cuLs.  During  that  same 
period,  covering  only  fi  years,  mutton  im- 
ports Increased  by  7.200  ix>rcent.  But 
there  was  little  effect  on  what  the  con- 
sumer paid  f  .r  mutton  products  Lour- 
ing that  same  period,  1957  to  19C4.  in- 
clusive, annual  imports  of  beef — 
carcass  weight — skyr'Kketed  from  200 
million  pounds  in  1957  to  17  billion 
pounds  last  year.  In  1957  beef  imports 
amounted  to  2'^:  percent  of  our  domestic 
c m.sumption;  in  1964  those  Imports  were 
11  percent  of  our  consumption.  Yet 
despi'e  that  unprec'xlented  upsurge  In 
Imports  there  was  so  little  reduction  in 
prices  to  consumers  that  it  was  hardly 
noticeable. 
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Under  the  terms  of  the  Senate-ap. 
proved  bill  the  rollback  on  imports  of  all 
forms  of  meat  would  be  very  reasonable 
and  very  moderate.  It  would  .'^till  per. 
mit  the  admission  of  about  1.2  billion 
pounds  of  beef  annually  and  more  mut- 
ton and  lamb  meats  th.m  are  lunv  com- 
inu'  in  The  bill  would  serve  to  .stop  the 
massive  dumpin:;  operation  we  have  wit- 
nessed. Its  passat^e  would  i;ive  the  cat- 
tle mdusti-y  a  measure  of  confidince  and 
stability  in  the  future.  No  one  should 
be  heard  to  object  to  that.  Certainly 
not  with  good  reason. 

Mr  Speaker,  it  is  most  unfortunate 
that  we  cannot  approve  the  Senate  ver- 
sion of  this  legislation  and  avoid  a  con- 
ference, with  the  attendant  delay  and 
uncertainty  I  appeared  before  the 
Rules  Committee  m  support  of  a  resolu- 
tion which  would  have  permitted  a  direct 
vote  in  the  House  on  the  Senate  measure 
But  the  committee  decided  agam.st  that 
course.  Since  then  legal  experts  discov- 
ered a  hiatus  in  the  Senate  version  which 
would  make  the  Senate-approved  legis- 
lation a  nullity  and  wholly  inoperative 
if  enacted. 

The  Senate  amendment  includes  the 
following: 

The  operation  shall  be  -svispended  with  re- 
spect  to  any  period  which  the  President  de- 
clares to  be  a  period  of  national  emergency 

Since  a  President  in  the  past  ha.*;  de- 
clared the  existence  of  a  national  emer- 
gency, and  since  that  declaration  has 
never  been  rescinded,  it  still  obtains. 
Therefore,  legal  experts  reason,  if  the 
Senate  measure  were  api^roved  it  could 
not  go  into  effect  unless  and  until  the 
President  should  rescind  the  prior  decla- 
ration. 

It  follows  that  the  quoted  language 
must  be  corrected  if  we  are  to  have 
meaningful  and  effective  legislation 
And  under  our  parliamentary  situation 
the  only  place  to  eet  that  done  is  in  con- 
ference.  Therefore.  I  support  the  reso- 
lution to  send  this  measure  to  a  confer- 
ence committeee.  That  yeems  to  be  the 
only  course  open  for  us  to  follow  if  we 
hope  to  get  a  bill  enacted  that  is  effec- 
tive We  may  get  nothlne.  but  at  least 
this  provides  a  procedure  that  could 
lead  to  a  correction  of  the  gimmick  In 
the  .'"enate  version  which  destroys  the 
usefulness  of  the  legislation, 

Mr  COLMER  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members  may 
extend  their  remarks  at  this  point  in 
the  Recoro. 

Tlie  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Mississippi? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr  IINDSAY  Mr.  Speaker.  I  -up- 
port  the  resolution  to  send  H  R  1839  to 
conference  where  It  can  recehe  the 
further  consideration  it  needs  by  the 
Con'.;ress 

This  Is  far-reaching  legislation  which 
Wi)u!d  vitally  affect  the  consumers  of  our 
Nation  and  which  could  have  a  seriously 
harmful  effect  on  our  world  trade.  It 
needs  more  study. 

This  bill  has  never  been  before  a  com- 
mittee of  the  House,  No  hearings  have 
b«^en  held  on  It  There  has  been  no  de- 
bate on  It,  Yet  It  Is  of  great  Importance 
to  the  future  of  our  coiintry. 
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Mr.  Speaker,  I  not  only  urge  that  this 
bill  be  sent  to  conference  but  I  do  so  In 
hopes  that  it  will  be  carefully  considered 

there, 

I  am  concerned  about  legislation  that 
ftould  undoubtedly  be  harmful  to  millions 
Qf  consumers  of  this  Nation  and  detri- 
mental to  our  delicate  world  trade  ne- 
gotiations, I,  too.  would  like  to  assist 
the  cattle  industry  of  the  United  States; 
I  am  sympathetic  with  their  problem, 
but  this  bill  would  m  the  long  run  defeat 
the  ends  of  all  of  us.  including  the  beef 
erowcrs. 

This  bill  to  establish  beef  import 
quotas  ml^'ht  well,  and  probably  will, 
serve  to  deny  to  my  low-income  faml- 
;.(">  a  part  of  their  normal  consumption 
of  beef. 

The  beef  that  is  imported  into  this 
country  is  mainly  lower  grade  and  lower 
priced  bief  that  is  used  in  hamburger, 
meatballs,  hot  dogs,  sausage,  and  other 
processed  meat  products.  Not  all  of  our 
people  can  afford  to  cat  steak  all  the 
time.  Mr  Speaker,  but  can  afford  lower 
priced  meats, 

Tlie  beef  industry  in  the  United  States 
I  am  sure  understands  this  and  would 
not  want  to  be  in  the  position  of  prej- 
udicing the  consumers  of  the  country. 
The  consumers  of  our  country  have  trou- 
bles enough  without  adding  this  to  their 
burdens.  It  should  be  noted,  too,  that 
it  is  by  no  means  clear  that  importation 
of  lower  grade  beef  has  the  effect  of  de- 
pressing the  price  of  domestic,  higher 
:;rade  beef.  In  other  words,  the  con- 
sumers could  be  hurt  and  the  beef  In- 
dustry not  helped. 

It  would  be  one  thing.  Mr.  Speaker,  if 
:he  bill  had  been  well  considered,  but  it 
has  not  been  This  is  an  unpref erred 
way  to  le},!lslate  and  the  bill  ought  to  go 
10  conference  A  bill  of  the  possible  con- 
sequences of  this  bill  should  have  this 
additional  consideration, 

Mr,  Speaker,  this  bill  has  another  de- 
fect, .iust  as  important.  The  legislation 
runs  directly  counter  to  our  efforts  to 
open  new  channels  of  foreign  trade  on  a 
recii-irocal  basis.  It  is  a  protectionist  bill. 
If  there  Is  anything  we  have  learned  from 
the  history  of  the  last  50  years  It  is  that 
protectionism  feeds  on  itself,  stifles  trade 
and  induces  stagnation  and  unemploy- 
ment. 

Our  Government  is  now  engaged  in 
delicate  trade  negotiations  at  Geneva, 
seekir.i:  to  lower  trade  barriers  abroad 
to  many  of  our  exjiorts,  agricultural  and 
industrial  alike  This  is  no  time  to 
jeopardize  the.se  negotiations  which  are 
so  important  to  the  future  of  our  coun- 
try This  bill  would  jeopardize  those 
negotiations  and  hurt  our  consumers 
in  a  great  many  other  areas, 

Mr  Speaker,  pa.ssage  of  this  bill  could 
also  be  disastrous  for  our  present  agricul- 
tural export  program  which  is  running  at 
a  record  hinh  of  more  than  $6  billion  a 
year,  helping  our  farmers  and  our  trans- 
port a' ion  industries  at  home  and  great- 
ly benefiting  our  balance  of  payments 
in  world  trade. 

Mr  Sjieaker.  I  hope  the  resolution  to 
send  this  bill  to  conference  will  be 
adopted. 

Mr  LANGEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  I  pre- 
dicted just  a  few  days  ago,  the  question 
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of  whether  or  not  we  should  curtail  the 
importation  of  beef  in  order  to  protect 
the  prices  for  beef  producers  throughout 
the  Nation  is  before  this  House  for  con- 
sideration today. 

We  find  it  before  the  House,  as  I  said 
at  that  time,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  on 
that  day  we  authorized  an  expenditure 
of  over  $43  million  that  eventually  will 
have  as  a  result  the  increased  produc- 
tion of  beef  by  irrigating  lands  to  pro- 
duce feed  grains  and  hay. 

There  are  additional  ironies  in  this 
legislation  being  before  us  today.  It  is 
not  too  long  ago  that  we  had  a  similar 
parliamentary  situation  relating  to  the 
wheat-cotton  bill,  and  more  recently,  a 
civil  rights  bill.  In  each  of  those  cases, 
we  were  told  that  the  only  reliable  ave- 
nue for  us  to  follow  then,  in  order  to  get 
the  results  desired,  was  that  we  adopt 
the  amendments  of  the  other  body.  It 
was  then  determined  to  be  of  too  great  a 
risk  to  attempt  the  course  of  a  confer- 
ence committee.  Today,  however,  with  a 
subject  that  bears  import  to  a  segment 
of  this  Nation's  populace  who  have  suf- 
fered severe  economic  setbacks  in  the 
last  year  because  of  the  enormous 
amounts  of  beef  imported,  we  are  now- 
told  that  this  is  the  only  course  we  can 
follow. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  we  have 
reached  this  point  with  the  legislation 
before  us,  it  seems  that  we  have  no 
alternative  but  to  support  the  resolution. 
I  do  so  reluctantly,  however,  recognizing 
the  great  risks  that  are  involved  that 
could  prevent,  delay,  or  curtail  this  most 
essential  and  needed  action  during  this 
session. 

May  I  humbly  suggest  to  those  who 
may  be  selected  as  conferees  on  the  part 
of  the  House  the  urgency  that  prevails 
that  some  constructive  action  ought  to 
be  taken  during  the  few  remaining  days 
of  the  session.  I  sincerely  hope  that  tlie 
encouraging  promises  that  we  have 
heard  today  may  become  a  reality. 

I  do  find,  however,  some  consolation 
and  encouragement  in  the  fact  that  we 
do  have  the  matter  before  us  today.  I 
can  readily  recall  when,  a  little  more 
than  5  years  ago.  I  first  made  a  point  of 
the  extent  to  which  our  entire  agricul- 
tural economy  was  being  adversely  af- 
fected because  of  imports  of  agricul- 
tural commodities.  While  it  has  taken  a 
long  time  to  achieve  even  this  very  minor 
consideration  of  a  most  important  sub- 
ject, it  does  hold  promise  that  this  Con- 
gress is  and  will  be  more  cognizant  of 
the  relationship  of  imports  to  the  entire 
agricultural  problem. 

There  were  few  listeners  5  years  ago. 
and  I  sincerely  hope  that  the  interest 
and  support  that  has  been  voiced  and 
on  display  here  today  may  in  the  future 
develop  into  even  more  constructive  and 
rewarding  considerations.  The  provi- 
sions of  the  amendments  beiriK^nt  to 
conference  are  truly  the  very  minimum 
action  that  ought  to  be  taken.  There 
have  already  been  sufficient  compro- 
mises made,  and  so  the  report  of  the 
conference  committee  surely  should  of- 
fer nothing  less  than  the  provisions  of 
the  amendment  as  it  is  presently  con- 
stituted and  before  the  House. 

It  is  hoped  that  with  such  action,  the 
respective  State  and  Agriculture  Depart- 


ments might  also  see  fit  to  express  Urcir 
interest  and  support,  as  compared  to  the 
opposition  they  are  presently  registering, 
in  order  that  the  further  decline  in  farm 
income  might  not  be  encouraged. 

The  economic  plight  of  farm  people 
throughout  the  Nation  has  reached  lev- 
els comparable  to  the  1930's,  and  surely 
can  go  unrecognized  no  longer  without 
serious  repercussions  to  the  total  na- 
tional economy. 

The  American  farmer  is  deserving  of 
his  rightful  share  of  our  own  national 
consumers'  market.  At  least  he  ought 
to  be  held  in  equal  regard  with  our  con- 
cerns for  the  producers  in  foreign  coun- 
tries. This  has  surely  not  been  the  case 
in  recent  years. 

Mr.  SHRIVER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  came 
to  the  House  today  to  support  House  Res- 
olution 814.  Adoption  of  the  Senate 
amendment  establishing  new  quotas 
up>on  the  importation  of  beef,  beef  prod- 
ucts, lamb  and  mutton  to  H.R.  1839  rep- 
resents a  final  opportunity  for  the  Con- 
gress in  this  session  to  come  to  the  as- 
sistance of  the  ailing  domestic  livestock 
Industry. 

Those  of  us  in  the  House  representing 
cattle-producing  areas  have  tried  for  the 
past  several  months  to  obtain  corisidera- 
tion  both  from  the  executive  branch  of 
Government  and  from  appropriate  com- 
mittees of  the  Congress  to  limit  foreign 
imports  of  beef.  We  have  long  felt  that 
such  limitations  are  necessary  to  stabi- 
lize farm  income.  In  view  of  assurances 
of  Chairman  Mills  and  others  I  am 
willing  for  this  bill  to  go  to  conference. 
The  livestock  sector  of  our  farm  econ- 
omy is  extremely  important.  In  my  own 
State  of  Kansas,  livestock  products  ac- 
count for  more  than  half  of  all  farm  in- 
come. For  more  than  a  year  I  have  re- 
ceived mail  from  farmers,  packers,  milk 
producers,  packinghouse  workers,  and 
consumers  expressing  great  concern  over 
the  impact  of  foreign  imports  upon  this 
vital  domestic  industry- 

The  importance  of  cattle  is  universal 
and  substantial  over  the  country.  They 
consume  about  70  percent  of  our  total 
volume  of  harvested  crops.  Any  impair- 
ment of  the  cattle  industry  affects  the 
feed  grain  farmer,  who  is  already  beset 
with  more  than  his  share  of  troubles.  It 
means  loss,  too,  to  the  retair merchants, 
service  businesses,  fuel  and  farm  supply 
dealers,  banks,  the  transportation  in- 
dustry, the  meatpacking  payrolls  and  all 
the  jobs  they  produce. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  domestic  cattle  in- 
dustiT  is  economically  sick.  Actions  to 
date  by  the  administration  have  pro- 
vided little  assistance.  No  subsidies  are 
asked  or  given  by  this  legislation.  All 
that  is  provided  is  a  more  realistic  ceil- 
ing on  foreign  imports.  It  is  time  for  the 
Congress  to  act. 

Mr.  BURLESON.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  it 
has  been  clearly  pointed  out  in  the  dis- 
cussions here  today  on  this  resolution, 
there  is  something  to  be  desired  in  this 
procedure.  I  would  like  to  vote  im- 
mediately on  the  direct  issue  of  limiting 
beef  imports  and  place  this  matter  before 
the  President  for  his  approval  or  dis- 
approval. 

Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  there  are  indica- 
tions that  the  other  body  of  this  Con- 
gress may  not  have  expected  the  House 
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of  Representatives  to  accept  in  full  the 
measure  they  recent b'  passed  by  a  con- 
siderable margin  of  vcjte  The  Senate 
passed  a  good  bill  and  one  which  WDUld 
meta  a  need  for  the  protection  of  the  cat- 
tlemen of  this  country. 

As  I  understand  the  situation  at  the 
moment,  Imports  are  down  for  the  very 
significant  reason  that  ciittle  prices  in 
this  country  sure  not  such  as  t)  make  it  a 
profitable  business  for  imports  Imports 
are  a  major  factor  in  cuusing  these  con- 
ditions, although  I  would  not  contend, 
nor  do  I  know  of  anyone  else  who  does 
who  has  informed  himself  on  the  subject, 
that  tins  accounts  for  all  the  di.'nculties. 
Be  tins  as  it  may.  I  repent  that,  in  my 
opinion,  imports  certainly  contributed  to 
the  situation  to  a  de^'ree  much  greater 
than  that  attributed  by  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture. 

By  sending  this  measure  to  conference, 
this  House  of  Representatives  does  ac- 
cept the  challenge  of  the  U.S.  Sen- 
ate to  do  somethlntr  about  this  situa- 
tion, as  it  is  surely  going  to  affect  us  in 
the  future,  if  not  considerably  at  the 
present;  but  as  has  been  expressed  here 
by  several,  it  could  result  m  an  exercise 
in  futility  unless  all  of  us.  who  feel 
strongly  the  Justification  tor  a  remedy  to 
the  situation  which  is  causing  severe 
hardship  on  producers  of  beef  stuff  in  the 
United  States,  are  determined  to  press 
this  matter  with  evcrj-  possible  effort  to 
a  satisfactory  conclusion. 

For  the  record.  Mr,  Speaker,  I  call  at- 
tention to  the  fact  that  on  March  11.  I 
introduced  a  bill  wbich  would  accom- 
plish virtually  the  sjimc  thing  as  that 
provided  in  the  measure  recently  passed 
by  the  Senate  and  on  w  hich  a  conference 
is  authorized  by  the  pending  resolution. 
I  am.  of  course,  gratified  and  encouraged 
that  we  have  gotten  this  far  in  meeting 
this  problem  but  due  to  the  time  element 
and  the  urgency  involved  in  this  matter, 
immediate  action  is  Justified. 

Incidentally,  Mr.  Speaker,  with  respect 
to  the  position  of  those  who  contend  that 
retail  meat  prices  will  advance  to  the 
consumer,  let  it  be  pointed  out  that  past 
history  does  not  indicate  this  to  be  the 
case.  As  you  know,  there  is  now  in  ex- 
istence an  inquiry  as  to  the  spread  be- 
tween the  price  of  live  cattle  sold  by  the 
producer  and  the  price  of  meat  over  the 
counter  to  the  consumer.  The  situation 
in  this  regard  is  not  peculiar  or  llxnited 
to  n;eats,  but  rather  is  common  to  all 
agricultural  product3  of  which  I  know 
anything  about.  This  has  been  the  rea- 
son for  parity  in  basic  agricultural  com- 
modities but.  of  course,  has  never  been 
applied  to  the  beef  induMry  and.  in  fact, 
has  been  vigorously  opposed  by  cattle 
raisers.  Tliere  is  nothuig  unique  about 
meat  prices  as  cuanp.ired  to  other 
products,  and  it  has  bet»n  shown  in  some 
instances  tiie  raw  product  could  almost 
be  ^;iven  away  and  it  u>iald  not  make  an 
appreciable  diiTcrence  in  the  retail  price. 
So.  when  we  may  firuilLv  get  this  report 
back  from  the  confeiTnce.  authorized  by 
this  resolution  on  whi'  h  we  are  £»bout  to 
vote,  in  all  hkelihood  this  will  enter  into 
the  debate. 

But.  I  say  it  is  a  s;x^cious  ariiument 
and  one  which  will  be  weak  m  its  import 
when  all  facts  are  considered  objectively. 
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The  choice  of  those  of  us  who  would 
like  to  see  something  done  immediat<*ly 
about  meat  imports  is  to  vote  for  this 
resolution  and  send  this  measure  to 
conference  with  the  Senate  At  the 
same  time.  I  join  with  those  who  have 
already  expressed  themselves  in  insisting 
that  the  conferees  of  this  body  brnv,' 
back  the  strongest  possible  language 
which  will  be  effective  in  limiting  beef 
imports  and  which  will  guarantee  the 
survival  of  the  cattle  industry  iiisofar 
as  the  factor  of  imports  is  having  upon  a 
depressed  cattle  market. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Speaker, 
after  hearing  comments  made  here  to- 
day, it  may  come  as  a  surprise  to  many 
that  Prime  and  Choice  steers  broke 
through  the  $2fi  price  level  in  Chicago 
yesterday  In  fact,  three  loads  of  Prime 
steers  .sold  for  $26  50  per  hundredweight 
The  averat^e  for  Ciiolce  steers  wa.s  $25.12 
and  exceeded  the  average  price  of  a  yeai 
ago. 

Prices  of  fed  cattle,  at  $25  to  $26.  are 
quite  a  contrast  to  that  of  $20  50  In  early 
June  They  clearly  reflect  tiie  impact 
and  significance  of  the  vigorous  pro- 
crams  developed  by  the  President  and 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  Orville  L.  Free- 
man. All  cattlemen  should  be  thankful 
for  the  dynamic  manner  in  which  the 
President  and  tlie  SecretaiT  have  moved 
and  are  continuitiK  to  move  to  help  them 
out  of  the  situation  with  whicii  they  were 
and  are  confronted 

In  the  face  of  a  beef  supply  situation 
which  ha.s  been  13  percent  greater  the 
first  6  months  of  the  year  than  a  year 
au'o.  the  Secretary  first  announced  a  beef 
purcha.se  program  in  early  March,  wiilch 
up  to  this  time  has  moved  164  million 
pounds  of  beef  from  the  surplus  market 
and  distributed  It  to  people  who  needed 
it  in  their  diets:  second,  established  a 
National  Cattle  Industry'  Advlsoi-y  Com- 
mittee to  guide  him  in  the  development 
of  short-  and  lontr-range  programs  for 
the  cattle  industrj':  third,  stimulated 
one  of  the  most  vigorous,  intensive,  and 
farreaching  merchandising  programs  for 
beef  ever  undertaken  In  this  country*; 
fi>urth,  spearheaded  the  development  of 
a  voluntary  import  agreement  with  the 
major  beef  Imriorting  countries  to  tiie 
United  States,  fifth,  has  underwav  at  the 
present  time  a  program  aimed  at  step- 
ping up  our  beef  exports  worldwide  but 
particularly  to  Europe  and  exports  have 
already  Increased  1  percent  of  our  total 
i>roduction:  and  sixth,  has  forcefully 
and  intelligently  attempted  to  tell  to  cat- 
tlemen and  the  public  the  true  story  {us 
to  why  cattle  prices  ha\e  been  under 
pressure,  namely,  that  oui  problem  has 
been  excess  domestic  production  of  fed 
cattle  and  not  imports  of  a  different  kind 
of  beef. 

Now.  one  of  the  thlntrs  needed  was  to 
reduce  the  average  weiuht  of  the  choice 
and  prime  steers  belni:  marketed. 
Choice  steers  marketed  yesterday  at  Chl- 
ca'-;o  were  50  pounds  per  head  lighter 
than  they  were  a  few  month.s  ago. 

This  bill  would  not  even  do  any  good 
even  for  cattlemen,  anyway.  It  would 
limit  the  exports  to  803  million  pounds  a 
year,  which  is  exactly  what  they  are  es- 
timated to  be-.  It  also  contains  a  clause 
preventing  it  from  going  into  effect  and 


at  the  .same  time  contains  another  clau.se 
prohibiting  flexibility  with  slmrt  supplies 
Why  do  you  suppose  the  oil  people  and 
otheis  filled  the  halls  of  Congre.'-.s  pro- 
moting this  bill'  Some  of  tliem  want  a 
round  of  trade  reslrietions  in  their  in- 
dustry and  figure  this  bill  will  open  the 
door  This  is  exactly  contrary  to  the 
1961  trade  bill,  and  if  we  stait  this,  the 
farmers  will  end  up  on  the  short  end. 
We  export  $6  billion  in  farm  products, 
includinii  20  percent  of  our  fetd  grains. 
If  we  could  n  it  export  the.'^^e  feed  Ljrains. 
they  would  be  fed  in  this  country,  and 
the  result  would  be  a  far  greater  surplus 
of  mrat.  I  ur'-ie  all  of  you  to  take  a  uood 
look  at  all  of  the  facts  before  you  vote  on 
the  bill  wiien  it  comes  back  from  confer- 
ence. I  doubt,  but  hope.  Ih.at  they  can 
construct  a  bill  that  will  do  some  aood 
rather  than  dome  harm  to  agriculture,  a.*; 
the  Senate  bill  would  do. 

Mr.  LLOYD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe 
there  has  been  a  great  deal  of  confusion 
in  the  minds  of  many  people  as  to  the 
exact  nature  of  the  meat  quota  leji.sia- 
tion. 

We  are  not  proposing  any  cutback  in 
imports. 

We  are  not  asking  that  exporting  na- 
tions be  barred  from  benefiting  from 
increased  consumption  in  the  United 
States. 

We  are  not  sug'-iesting  that  American 
producers  be  protected  at  the  expense  of 
the  American  consumer. 

We  are.  instead,  simply  asking  that  the 
level  of  meat  imports  not  increase  be- 
yond the  average  for  the  last  5  year?. 
when  they  reached  record  highs.  Fur- 
ther, we  are  proposing  that  subsequent 
increases  in  demand  be  accompanied  by 
corresponding  increases  in  the  import 
quota. 

In  short,  we  are  a.ssurin;^  the  esportint; 
nations  that:  First,  their  business  wul 
not  be  less  than  it  was  duriii;^  a  record 
high,  and  second,  their  business  may 
become  even  better  as  the  market  in- 
creases. 

Viewed  in  this  licht.  the  bill  does  not 
become  as  restrictive  as  some  people 
would  have  us  believe.  It  does,  however. 
say  to  the  American  cattlemen  that  they 
are  going  to  compete  in  price  and  (juality 
but  that  they  will  not  be  confronted  by 
importation  of  huge  volumis  of  price- 
plunging  low-grade  meats. 

Mr.  CHENOWETH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
rise  in  support  of  the  resolution  sending 
H.R.  18:^9  to  conference.  I  would  prefer 
a  resolution  agreeing  to  the  Senate 
amendments  to  this  bill,  but  since  this 
is  not  possible  I  am  anxious  to  see  the 
bill  go  to  conference. 

I  have  been  urging  quotas  on  imporu- 
of  beef,  veal,  mutton,  lamb,  and  other 
meat  prtjducts  for  some  time  I  have  in- 
troduced several  bills  providing  for  the 
establishment  of  such  quotas.  I  feel  that 
the  rapid  increase  in  these  imports  is  a 
serious  threat  to  our  domestr-  produc- 
ers and  has  mater'ally  contributed  to 
the  heavylosses  they  have  sustained  in 
recent  yeais. 

Mr  Speaker,  the  cattle  industry  of  the 
United  Slates  is  in  a  distressed  condition 
today  I  do  not  cUim  that  this  is  due 
entirely  to  foreign  imports  of  beef.  How- 
ever,   beef     imports    ha\e     more    than 
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trebled  in  the  last  5  years,  and  it  Is  ob- 
\1ous  Imports  have  had  an  adverse  effect 
on  cattle  prices.  I  have  been  receiving 
letters  from  cattlemen  in  my  district  for 
several  years  complaining  over  these  Im- 
ports, and  urging  Congress  to  act. 

The  cattle  industry  is  very  important 
to  our  economy  in  Colorado,  which  ranks 
12th  in  the  Nation  In  the  production  of 
cattle.  Colorado  is  recognized  as  one  of 
the  major  cattle  feeding  areas  in  the 
country.  Cattle  feeders  in  Colorado  took 
a  heavT  loss  last  year  due  to  the  rapid  de- 
cline in  cattle  prices. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  hope  that  this  resolu- 
tion will  be  passed  by  a  unanimous  vote 
of  the  House,  so  that  the  bill  providing 
for  quotas  on  foreign  imports  can  go  to 
conference  without  delay.  I  am  encour- 
aged over  the  remarks  of  the  chairman 
of  tlie  Ways  and  Means  Committee,  the 
gentleman  from  Arkansas  (Mr.  Mills], 
concerning  the  effort  he  will  make  to 
bring  in  a  report  at  the  earliest  possible 
dale.  In  my  opinion  this  House  will  vote 
to  establish  these  quotas  if  given  the  op- 
portunity to  vote  on  this  issue.  I  hope 
that  this  vote  can  be  taken  without  delay. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  would  ap- 
pear from  listening  to  the  debate  an 
earnest  effort  will  be  made  In  conference 
to  arrive  at  some  satisfactory  and  ac- 
ceptable .solution  to  the  present  beef  im- 
port problems.  Despice  the  statements 
of  Secretarv-  of  Agriculture  Orville  Free- 
man, Members  of  this  body  should 
clearly  understand  that  expanding  beef 
imports  during  the  past  3  years  have  and 
continue  to  be  serious,  and  furthermore 
Increased  imports  have  adversely  af- 
ected  the  economic  status  of  nearly  every 
livestock  producer  in  this  country. 

There  iiave  already  been  too  many 
statements  by  too  many  persons  about 
doing  something  to  relieve  the  plight  of 
the  livestock  producer,  and  if  this  Con- 
gress should  adjourn  without  taking  af- 
firmative action,  those  in  the  livestock 
industry  will,  in  my  opinion,  know  the 
rea.son  why.  Frankly,  I  cannot  under- 
stand why  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
and  the  President  month  after  month 
continue  to  evade  the  issue  and  in  effect 
delay,  if  not  completely  prohibit,  effec- 
tive legi.^lative  action. 

The  ]i\estock  industry  is  big  business 
in  Kansas,  and  as  pointed  out  in  the 
most  recent  Issue  of  Kansas  It  Is  a  vital 
component  in  the  economic  fuel  that 
generates  the  pulse  of  industry  in  the 
State  of  Kansas.  The  excellent  article 
further  points  out: 

A  constant  stream  of  red  and  white  cattle 
iiow  o\er  the  griisplands  of  the  Sunflower 
State  mid  on  le.U)  the  packinghouses  and 
grocery  stores  via  16.000  fecdlots.  The  cattle 
assets  of  tl^e  Stiite  stand  today  as  the  largest 
producer  of  agricultural  Income  having 
payFed  wheat  last  year  by  $102  million  to 
total  $537  minion 

Hard,  cold  cash  is  the  harometer  by  which 
a  bu.>-lnp5s  l.*;  Judf:cd.  and  the  beef  industry 
Is  setting  a  high  growth  rate  for  othera  to 
foUow  Tlie  more  than  1  billion  pounds 
of  red  meat  produced  annually  in  Kansas 
odds  !}i450  million  to  the  economy  of  the 
Sl.tte  through  the  packing  Uidustry  which 
employs  8.900  perFons.  Over  $90  million 
each  year  Is  spent  for  feed  by  cnttlemen  who 
represent  5  431.000  head  of  animals. 

The  bu'iners  of  breeding  and  feeding  cat- 
tie  has  its  romantic  side.     State  and  county 


fairs  are  an  Integral  part  In  the  education 
process  which  every  cattlemen  continually 
faces  If  he  Is  to  remain  abreast  of  his  com- 
petitors In  this  dynamic  Industry. 

For  example,  the  Kansas  State  Fair  In 
Hutchinson  this  year  will  host,  for  the  first 
time  In  history,  a  Register  of  Merit  Hereford 
Show.  This  event  brings  to  Kansas  and  Kan- 
sas Hereford  cattlemen  an  honor  extended 
to  only  nine  other  events  in  the  United 
States.  Hereford  cattle  from  all  sections  in 
the  Nation  wUl  pour  Into  the  State  Fair 
grounds  to  parade  In  front  of  a  Judge  and 
thousands  of  beef  producers  from  Kansas 
and  neighboring  states. 

The  curly,  red  and  white  coats  of  the  cat- 
tle win  glisten  with  a  high  gloss  on  show  day 
because  every  owner  will  want  his  cattle  to 
win  an  award  at  this  Important  exposition, 
and  also  because  In  the  audience  will  be 
many  potential  buyers  for  his  cattle.  Here, 
In  action,  will  be  one  of  the  oldest  examples 
of  American  free  enterprise  at  work  In  a  set- 
ting that  epitomizes  the  wholesome  atmos- 
phere of  Kansas  as  a  leader  in  the  beef  In- 
dustry. 

Why  does  the  beef  business  go  to  such 
lengths  to  build  an  Industry  so  specialized 
and  complex?  You  can  get  the  answer  your- 
self If  you  will  travel  along  "Mid-Way  USA." 
In  towns,  large  or  small,  you  drive  into  the 
filling  station  and  ask  an  attendant  for  di- 
rections to  the  best  place  In  town  to  eat. 
IX  his  relatives  don't  own  a  restaurant,  he 
will  most  likely  refer  you  to  someplace  that 
"has  the  best  steaks."  Herein  lies  the  story 
•  •  •  the  best  place  for  steaks  •  •  •  Is  the 
best  place  to  eat.  Kansans  are  steak-con- 
scious, and  rightly  so,  since  they  produce 
the  finest  beef  In  the  world  and  are  right 
proud  of  it. 

Mrs.  MAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  vot- 
ing to  send  H.R.  1839  to  conference,  but 
I  do  so  with  reluctance,  the  same  reluc- 
tance so  ably  expressed  by  my  colleague, 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Ander- 
son]. 

I  was  one  of  the  72  Members  of  the 
House  to  introduce  bills  to  give  some 
relief  to  the  hard-pressed  cattle  indus- 
try. 

The  current  beef  crisis  is  a  matter  of 
concern  to  all  Americans.  Cattle  prices 
in  1963  averaged  S3. 74  per  hundred- 
weight under  those  of  1962.  Choice 
steers  the  week  before  last  in  Chicago 
sold  for  $1.21  per  hundredweight  under 
the  1963  average.  The  obvious  result  is 
great  distress  in  the  cattle  industry. 

Since  beef  is  the  most  popular  meat 
product  in  America,  it  is  important  that 
the  reasons  for  this  drastic  price  reduc- 
tion be  understood.  The  most  recent 
comprehensive  report  on  the  situation  is 
a  publication  of  the  Cooperative  Exten- 
sion Service  of  Iowa  State  University. 
The  authors  of  this  report  point  out  that 
of  the  $3.74  per  hundredweight  reduc- 
tion in  cattle  prices  last  year,  $2.30  was 
caused  by  a  6.4-percent  increase  in  beef 
and  veal  production,  20  cents  of  the  re- 
duction was  caused  by  increased  produc- 
tion of  pork  and  poultry,  40  to  50  cents 
of  this  reduction  was  caused  by  reduced 
byproducts  value,  47  cent.'-',  of  the  reduc- 
tion was  caused  by  increased  imports  of 
beef,  and  "part  or  all"  of  the  remainder 
"results  from  the  larger  supplies  of  the 
top  grades  of  cattle." 

Retailers  say  they  are  concerned  about 
the  problem  because  they  are  presented 
with  an  unstable  market  in  which  to  buy 
beef.  In  order  to  meet  the  needs  of  the 
American  consumer,  it  is  essential  that 


they  have  a  consistent  supply  of  high- 
quality  beef.  Obviously  a  bankrupt  cat- 
tle industry  does  not  have  the  capacity  to 
supply  the  needs  of  the  American  con- 
sumer. 

Retailers  last  year  moved  into  con- 
sumption a  record  95  poimds  of  beef  for 
every  man,  woman,  and  child  in  the 
United  States.  Iowa  State  points  out 
that  "if  the  present  production  poten- 
tial materializes,  beef  consiunption  could 
possibly  go  as  high  as  100  pounds  per 
person  in  1964." 

It  has  been  widely  recognized  that 
steps  to  cut  down  on  the  crushing  sup- 
ply of  beef  are  necessary.  Retailers,  in 
reporting  on  the  efforts  they  are  making, 
state  they  have  increased  the  number  of 
beef  specials,  have  substantially  in- 
creased expenditures  for  advertising  beef, 
and  have  resisted  upward  pressures  on 
beef  prices. 

In  Congress,  a  large  number  of  us  from 
cattlegrowing  and  feeding  areas,  are 
sponsoring  legislation  to  impose  import 
limitations  on  beef  and  other  meat  prod- 
ucts to  scale  down  the  high  meat  import 
levels  from  Australia  and  New  Zealand 
guaranteed  by  the  recent  voluntary 
agreement  negotiated  by  the  executive 
branch  of  our  Grovemment. 

It  now  seems  imperative  that  all 
Americans  lend  maximum  effort  to  the 
solution  of  the  beef  crisis.  Beef  must 
continue  to  represent  a  good  value  for 
the  American  consumer,  and  a  consistent 
supply  of  high-quality  beef  is  essential 
to  maintain  such  value. 

Mr.  CAREY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge 
that  the  House  conferees  on  H.R.  1839 
which  is  to  go  to  conference  today  under 
House  Resolution  814.  vigorously  resist 
the  Senate  amendment  to  this  measure 
w-hich  provides  for  restrictions  against 
the  importation  of  beef  and  beef  prod- 
ucts. 

This  amendment,  if  allowed  to  become 
law,  will  take  the  consumer  to  the 
slaughterhouse  in  broad  daylight  and 
put  his  pocketbook  into  the  slicing  ma- 
chine for  the  benefit  of  the  western  cattle 
interests.  It  is  almost  unbelievable  that 
at  a  time  when  we  have  organized  a  Con- 
sumer's Advisory  Panel  to  make  a  study 
of  costs  to  the  consumer  that  anyone  re- 
motely concerned  with  the  family  pock- 
etbook would  suggest  that  the  consumer, 
particularly  in  the  large  eastern  cities, 
should  pay  a  steeply  higher  price  for  the 
meat  on  his  table  by  restricting  the  im- 
portation of  products  from  our  friends 
and  neighbors  in  the  free  world. 

Tliis  is  nothing  more  than  a  bull  and 
baloney  tax. 

I  note  that  this  daylight  raid  by  the 
rustlers  not  only  met  with  encourage- 
ment but  was  actually  advocated  as  a 
platform  plank  at  the  Cow  Palace  in  San 
Francisco  during  the  Republican  Na- 
tional Convention. 

JTh.e  Republican  platform  of  1964  prom- 
ises! meaningful  safeguards  against  irrepa- 
rable Injuries  to  any  domestic  industries  by 
di'^ruptive  surges  of  imports,  such  as  In  the 
case  of  beef  and  other  meat  products,  tex- 
tiles, oil.  glass,  coal,  lumber,  and  steel. 

It  is  very  clear  to  me  that  these  Cow 
Palace  activities  are  designed  to  separate 
the  consumer  from  his  dollars  in  the 
market,  grant  a  "beef  trust"  monopoly 
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to  the  West,  and  build  more  palaces  for 
cows  with  consumer  dollars. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  heard  that  the 
Republican  Party  has  suggested  that  it 
mitiht  be  a  good  thing  if  the  ea-st  coa.st 
were  severed  from  the  rest  uf  the  Nation 
and  shipped  out  to  sea.  Now.  it  would 
seem  that  the  leadership  of  that  party 
intends  to  go  a  step  furtht-r.  They  in- 
tend to  tax  our  beef,  baloney,  hotdo'^'s 
and  cold  cuts  to  such  an  extent  that  we 
will  not  be  able  to  afford  a  box  lunch 
as  we  become  drlf  tawaya. 

I  implore  the  conferee.s  of  -he  House 
to  earnestly  resist  any  attempt  to  im- 
po.>e  this  unwholesome,  unwarranted  and 
impossible  attempt  at  the  plundiTinii  of 
the  con^umer's  pocketbook  for  the  l:>ene- 
fit  of  the    special  interests  on  the  hoof." 

No  one  would  oppose  a  study  of  the 
apportioning  of  the  meat  profit  dollar  to 
determine  the  proper  ahajo  that  is  to 
go  to  the  cattle  grower,  the  feeder  and 
the  naarketer.  Such  a  siudy  would  serve 
a  most  u.seful  purpose.  However,  with- 
out such  a  study,  to  enacc  this  type  of 
amendment  is  to  assure  a  wonderful 
business  for  the  sign  painters  who  will 
be  at  Nathan's  Famous  and  every  butcher 
shop  and  roadside  stand,  painting  price 
changes  to  advertise  $1  hamburgers  and 
50-cent  hotdogs. 

Mr  MORSE.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  my 
sincere  hope  that  the  action  of  the  House 
today  in  requesting  a  conference  with  the 
Senate  on  H.R.  1839  will  not  result  in 
approval  of  the  Senate  amendments 

In  my  judgment,  this  amendment 
would  be  one  of  the  most  severe  blows 
that  could  be  dealt  to  the  consumer  at  a 
time  when  the  rising  cost  of  living  already 
plagues  the  average  housewife  in  plan- 
ning meals  for  her  family. 

Although  it  is  true  that  imports  of  beef 
have  increased  in  recent  years,  the 
supply  of  this  beef  has  actually  declined 
on  a  per  capita  basis  The  result  is 
clear.  If  we  had  not  had  acce.ss  to  these 
imports  prices  of  inexpensive  meat  prod- 
ucts, such  as  frankfurters,  luncheon 
meats  and  hamburger  v^ould  have  sky- 
rocketed. 

If  we  approve  the  Senate  amendment, 
the  burden  of  higher  prices  will  fail  most 
heavily  on  the  low-income  consumer — 
the  very  people  we  voted  to  help  with 
antipoverty  legislation  last  week 

This  amendment  is  wrorit:  both  in  Its 
a.s,sumptions  and  in  its.  de^gn.  Over- 
production of  domestic  ^rain-fed  beef  is 
the  cause  of  pricing  problems,  not  im- 
ports The  effect  of  thus  legislation 
would  be  to  invite  retaliation  by  our 
trading'  partners  on  oBhfT  items  and 
undermine  the  U.S.  netiot latins:,'  position 
at  Geneva.  In  addition,  it  would  result 
in  our  violation  of  international  agree- 
ments concluded  with  the  four  principal 
suppliers  of  fresh,  chilled,  and  frozen 
meat;  Ireland,  Mexico,  New  Zealand, 
and  Australia. 

Mr.  Speaker,  economic  commonsense 
and  international  honor  demand  that  we 
reject  this  amendment. 

Mr.  RANDALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
on  this  matter  with  some  question  as  to 
the  proper  course  of  action  We  know 
what  we  want  to  achieve  on  behalf  of 
the  cattle  industry,  but  we  are  in  some 


doubt  a.s  to  which  of  two  lei,'islative 
courses  of  action  is  most  appropriate  for 
us  to  support 

On  the  one  hand,  it  is  quite  clear  that 
our  domestic  cattle  producers  have  re- 
cently been  in  serious  economic  difllculty 
because  of  falling  prices  per  hundred- 
weight of  cattle  Even  though  cattle  are 
central  to  our  agricultural  economy — 
consuming  80  percent  of  our  corn  crop 
and  70  percent  of  all  the  harvest4?d  crops 
in  this  country — livestock  values  have 
dropped  nearly  $2  billion  in  the  last  22 
months.  There  are  nearly  500,000  head 
of  cattle  in  my  congressional  district 
alone. 

Much  of  this  economic  difficulty  can  be 
attributed  to  the  rise  in  cattle  imports, 
for  as  we  all  know,  a  .small  additional  in- 
crease in  the  amount  of  beef  on  the  mar- 
ket can  mean  sharp  reductions  in  the 
wholesale  price.  Just  a  cursory  glance  at 
the  record  will  show  that  imports  in  1963 
were  100  times  greater  than  they  were  in 
1954  and  10  times  as  hi'.;h  as  they  were  in 
1957.  In  1960  we  imported  384  million 
pounds  of  boneless,  fresh,  chilled,  or 
frozen  beef.  In  1963.  the  figure  had  risen 
nearly  threefold  to  a  total  of  940  mil- 
lion pounds,  or  11  percent  of  all  U.S.  beef 
sales. 

The  Congress  has  a  clear  responsibil- 
ity to  protect  this  vital  segment  of  our 
economy  from  additional  foreign  inroads 
on  the  market  until  the  industry  has  re- 
covered enough  to  allow  gradual  in- 
ciea.ses  in  imports. 

We  know  full  well  that  there  are  those 
who  are  oppo.sed  to  our  attempts  to  pro- 
tect the  welfare  of  our  cattlemen  We 
recogmze  that  there  is  some  merit  in 
their  arguments,  but  we  would  stre.ss 
the  pressing  nature  of  the  emergency  in 
the  cattle  industry  in  answer  to  them 

Those  legislators  who  are  concerned 
ab<^ut  ix)ssible  increases  in  the  retail  price 
of  beef  should  recall  that  most  price  in- 
creases have  been  the  result  of  increas- 
ini,'  the  share  to  the  middleman.  They 
should  wait  for  the  results  of  investiga- 
tions by  the  new  Food  Marketing  Com- 
mission before  pressing  hastily  for 
action. 

TTi  Ase  Members  who  are  c  mcerned 
about  our  image  in  the  free  world  of 
trade,  and  our  baruaininir  position  in  the 
"Kennedy  round"  of  GATT  negotiations 
need  not  vote  analnst  the  mam  measure 
They  have  options  to  make  suitable 
amendments  without  scuttling  our  cat- 
tlemen in  the  process.  Surely  at  some 
level — either  committee  or  conference — 
they  can  devi.se  statutory*  wording  per- 
mitting iLs  to  reduce  trade  barriers  after 
this  immediate  crisis  has  pa.ssed. 

Tho.se  MembtTs  who  are  representing 
im;K>rters  of  cheap,  low  urade  hamburger 
b^'ef  have  no  choice  but  to  o|)p(.»e  us  on 
the  measure. 

For  our  own  part  we  have  tried  to  be 
helpful  and  informative  to  all  of  our 
Constituents  who  are  interested  in  this 
problem  and  by  our  vote  in  the  Congress 
we  intend  to  do  the  very  best  we  can  do 
to  alleviate  the  depres.sed  conditions  of 
our  farmers  and  cattlemen  who  make 
their  liveIiho<,:>d  by  production  and  feed- 
ing of  beef 


On  the  other  hand.  Mr.  Speaker- 
coming  back  to  our  orit;inal  problem— 
we  wonder  whether  it  is  b<>tter  to  sup. 
ix)rt  the  resolution  before  us  by  sending 
the  Senate  beef  bill  to  conference  or  to 
encourage  hearings  on  a  new  Hou.se  bill 
before  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee. 

We  are  now  late  in  the  session. 
Whether  or  not  the  Congress  returns 
after  the  remaining  Convention  is  prob- 
lematical and  if  it  is  dL'cided  to  adjourn 
sine  die  before  the  Convention,  we  have 
little  more  than  a  week  remaining  in 
which  to  perfect  a  bill. 

H.R.  1839  provided  for  an  amendment 
to  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930  tt)  provide  frir 
free  importation  of  wild  animals  and 
birds  intended  for  exhibition  in  the 
United  States.  The  Senate  proceeded 
to  amend  this  act  and  set  up  beef,  mut- 
ton, and  lamb  quotas,  strikiiii,'  all  ref- 
erence to  wild  birds  and  animals  m  the 
process.  Their  bill  has  .serious  flaws  in 
it  tliat  demand  careful  .scrutiny. 

For  instance,  whether  by  lack  uf  care 
or  thritut.;h  a  mistake  in  the  drafting  of 
tlie  amendment,  an  exception  was  in- 
serted after  the  number  of  pounds  of 
cattle  meat  listed  as  a  limitation,  pro- 
viding that  the  operation  of  these  pro- 
visions "shall  be  suspended"  during  any 
period  the  President  declares  to  be  a 
peri.xl  of  'national  emergency."  Yet 
the  Members  all  know  that  the  Coimress 
could  not  now  be  in  session  at  this  late 
date  in  our  present  calendar  year  if  it 
were  not  for  the  lei^al  fiction  that  we  are 
iiow  in  a  period  of  "national  emergency." 

Those  of  us  with  a  serious  desire  to 
see  enacted  this  year  the  very  best  legis- 
lation we  can  hope  for  in  light  of  the 
late  date  of  this  session  are  confronted 
with  a  difficult  dilemma  in  deciding 
whether  to  send  the  Senate  version  of 
H  K  1839  to  conference.  The  Senate  bill 
now  before  us  contains  some  provisions 
that  are  not  only  objectionable,  but  one 
provision  that  may  make  the  Senate- 
pa.ssed  version  inoperative  because  of  the 
use  of  the  words  "national  emergency." 
There  are  dangers  in  letting  such  a  bill 
go  to  conference  without  detailed  hear- 
in^^s  and  debate  But  on  the  other  hand, 
if  the  Hou.se  were  to  start  over  and  write 
its  own  bill,  the  Senate  might  not  act  on 
such  an  improved  measurt\  Thus  the 
effect  of  an  attempt  to  improve  the  bill 
in  commirtee  where  it  belongs  might  in 
actuality  kill  it  for  this  session  of  Con- 
gress. 

Hope  for  any  worthwhile  or  effective 
legislation  limiting  the  quantities  of  Im- 
ports of  beef  must  be  based  on  our  trust 
and  faith  in  the  integrity  and  steadfast- 
ness of  purpose  of  the  conferees  ap- 
pointed on  the  part  of  the  House.  We 
must  rely  at  this  late  date  on  the  ability 
of  these  Members  in  conference  with 
managers  on  the  part  of  the  Senate  to 
write  good  legislation  in  the  conference 
committee  that  will  be  reported  back  to 
both  bodies  of  C(jngress  We  are  hope- 
ful and  optimistic  that  these  conferees 
will  write  provisions  that  can  be  acted 
upon  wi»h  the  strong  support  of  both 
bodies  and  then  be  approved,  rather  than 
disapproved,  by  the  President. 

Here,  then,  is  the  choice.  On  the  one 
hand,  we  can  vote  against  sending  the 
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bill.  H  R  1893,  to  conference  and  face  the 
stark  reality  that  there  could  be  no  legis- 
lation this  .se.ssion  to  limit  the  importa- 
tion of  beef.  On  the  other  hand,  we  can 
vote  to  send  the  matter  to  conference 
with  the  hope  and  high  expectation  that 
the  conferees  can  meet  on  a  common 
ground  and  agree  on  provisions  of  limita- 
tions on  beef  imports  that  can  be  ap- 
proved by  the  President. 

We  are  standing  by  the  last  of  these 
two  alternatives.  We  have  confidence 
our  conferees  will  do  all  that  is  humanly 
possible  to  provide  the  sorely  needed  help 
our  American  cattlemen  deserve. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  myself  5  minutes. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  hope  that  I  may,  in  this 
short  time,  be  able  to  clarify  in  some 
degree  the  situation  that  confronts  us. 

I  think  I  should  point  out  that  in  1963 
the  importation  of  beef  and  beef  prod- 
ucts from  Australia  and  New  Zealand, 
especially,  jumped  by  a  great  percentage, 
or  amount.  So  high  was  the  increase  In 
these  imports  in  amount  that  the  live- 
stock producers  of  the  United  States 
found  their  market  prices  for  cattle  were 
being  affected. 

Arguments  have  been  made  by  both 
proponents  and  opponents  of  different 
legislative  measures  as  to  whether  or  not 
other  reasons  might  have  been  at  least 
partially  the  cause  of  the  drop  in  cattle 
prices.  But  during  the  year  1963  accord- 
ing to  the  record,  meat  prices  at  the 
retail  counter  did  not  drop  to  any  appre- 
ciable extent,  while  the  income  of  the 
livestock  farmers  of  the  United  States 
did  go  down  to  a  dangerous  figure,  where 
they  were  all  being  injured,  and  some  of 
them  were  being  driven  out  of  business. 

Over  in  the  other  body  recognition  of 
the  situation  developed,  and  an  amend- 
ment to  another  bill  was  defeated  by  a 
margin  of  two  votes.  The  amendment 
was  for  the  purpose  of  giving  relief  to  the 
livestock  producers  of  the  United  States 
by  limiting  the  imports  of  meat  products 
from  these  foreign  countries. 

Then  later  on  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives pa.s.sed  a  little  bill,  H.R.  1839, 
to  amend  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930  to  pro- 
vide for  the  free  importation  of  wild 
r  animals  and  wild  birds  intended  for  ex- 
hibition in  the  United  States.  To  that 
bill  the  other  body,  the  Senate,  adopted 
an  amendment,  by  a  vote  I  believe  of 
74  to  15.  although  it  might  have  been 
72  to  15.  to  reduce  imports  of  beef  and 
beef  products  from  Australia  and  New 
Zealand  by  approximately  30  percent. 

These  imports  have  reached  a  high  flg- 
iire  of  about  13  percent  of  the  total  beef 
consumption  in  the  United  States,  ac- 
cording to  the  information  I  have.  This 
30-percent  reduction  voted  by  the  other 
body  would  still  pennit  the  importation 
of  b(er  and  beef  products  from  foreign 
.sources  a  little  greater  in  total  amount 
than  the  average  imports  of  the  same 
product^s  over  the  5-year  period  from 
1957  to  1962.  inclusive. 

The  amended  measure  was  messaged 
over  to  the  House.  Objection  was  made, 
first,  to  taking  the  bill  from  the  Speak- 
er's table  and  agreeing  to  the  Senate 
amendments.    Objections  were  also  made 


later  to  taking  the  bill  from  the  Speak- 
er's table  and  sending  it  to  conference. 

Adoption  of  the  resolutions  to  take 
the  bill  from  the  Speaker's  table  and 
agree  to  the  Senate  amendments  would 
have  sent  the  measure  to  the  White 
House  for  action.  It  was  introduced  by 
the  gentleman  from  Montana  I  Mr. 
Olsen]  and  was  referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Rules. 

The  other  resolution,  to  send  the  bill 
to  conference,  was  introduced  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  Arkansas,  the  chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  [Mr. 
Mills  1. 

One  of  three  actions  could  have  been 
taken.  First  of  all.  the  Committee  on 
Rules  could  have  reported  either  one  of 
these  resolutions.  By  the  close  vote  of 
8  to  7.  it  reported  the  Mills  resolution 
which  is  now  before  us.  House  Resolution 
814,  to  send  the  bill  to  conference. 

Frankly,  those  who  supported  the  pro- 
posal that  the  Olsen  resolution  be  adopt- 
ed and  that  the  bill  be  taken  from  the 
Speaker's  table,  and  the  Senate  amend- 
ments agreed  to.  expressed  the  fear  that 
if  any  other  action  was  taken,  the  meas- 
ure would  never  see  the  light  of  day;  or 
that  sending  it  to  conference  would  mean 
the  end  of  the  bill. 

However,  the  Committee  on  Rules  felt 
it  best,  in  its  judgment,  as  I  say  by  a 
vote  of  8  to  7.  to  report  the  Mills  reso- 
lution which  adoption  would  send  it  to 
conference. 

It  is  my  understanding,  and  I  want  to 
find  out  if  I  may  as  long  as  I  am  on  my 
feet,  that  the  livestock  industry  has 
agreed  to  some  sort  of  an  arrangement 
whereby  they  will  support  this  resolution 
to  send  the  bill  to  conference  with  the 
understanding  that  if  a  suitable  compro- 
mise cannot  be  worked  out  by  the  con- 
ference committee  that  the  matter  will 
be  returned  to  the  House,  so  that  the 
House  itself  may  take  action — if  no  con- 
ference report  is  agreed  to — to  either  in- 
struct the  conferees  further  or  to  take 
the  bill  from  the  Speaker's  table,  as  re- 
ported from  the  Senate,  and  agree  to  the 
Senate  amendments. 

I  would  like  to  know.  If  I  may,  frori 
someone  who  can  speak  for  the  livestock 
industry  as  to  whether  or  not  such  an 
arrangement  or  agreement  has  been 
made?  I  will  yield  to  whoever  wants  to 
speak  up  and  tell  us  what  they  know- 
about  that  situation. 

Mr.  JENNINGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  JENNINGS.  Let  me  say  first  of 
all,  I  think  the  gentleman  has  described 
very  fully  and  clearly  and  emphatically 
the  parliamentary  situation  in  which  we 
find  ourselves. 

As  a  livestock  producer  myself  and 
one  who  has  met  constantly  with  the 
livestock  industry,  and  one  who  is  in 
sympathy  with  them  because  of  the 
plight  that  they  are  in  today,  I  can  say 
that  it  is  my  imderstanding.  after  hav- 
ing met  and  after  having  talked  with 
them,  that  the  situation  which  the  gen- 
tleman has  described  at  this  time  is 
exactly  their  position,  with  the  emphatic 
understanding  that  the  House  will  then 


have  the  opportunity  of  voting  on  the 
conference  report  and  voting  it  either  up 
or  down ;  and  then  have  the  opportunity 
to  accept  the  Senate  amendment  to  otir 
wildlife  bill. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  If  any  other 
spokesman  for  the  livestock  industry 
has  any  authoritative  information,  may 
I  ask  that  he  state  it. 

Mr.  SHORT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  North  Dakota. 

Mr.  SHORT.  I  do  not  know  that  I 
qualify  as  an  authoritative  spokesman 
for  the  hvestock  industry,  I  say  to  my 
friend  from  Ohio,  but  the  president  of 
the  National  Cattlemen's  Association  is 
a  close  personal  friend  of  mine  and  I 
have  known  some  other  livestock  people 
for  a  long  time. 

It  is  my  understanding  that  the  gen- 
tleman is  correct;  that  they  agreed  that 
the  bill  should  go  to  conference  with  the 
imderstanding — I  hope  we  can  empha- 
size this,  because  it  is  really  important — 
the  understanding  just  outlined  by  the 
gentleman  from  Virginia,  that  if  the  con- 
ference report  is  not  acceptable  to  the 
livestock  people  and  to  those  of  us  who 
represent  livestock  areas  in  the  U.S.  Con- 
gress, we  will  have  an  opportimity  to 
vote  on  accepting  the  House  bill  as 
amended  by  the  Senate. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  To  save  time, 
I  should  like  to  ask  a  question  of  the 
gentleman  from  Arkansas  [Mr.  Mills], 
the  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

If  the  resolution  is  adopted  and  the 
measure  goes  to  conference,  as  has  been 
discussed,  is  my  imderstanding  correct 
that  every  attempt  will  be  made  by  the 
conferees  on  the  part  of  the  House  to 
work  out  a  compromise  agreement,  or 
settlement  of  the  issue  involved,  to  the 
satisfaction  of  the  livestock  industry  and 
the  Members  of  the  House  interested  in 
this  matter;  and,  if  such  a  solution  can 
be  brought  in  as  a  part  of  the  confer- 
ence report,  that  an  opportunity  will  be 
given  to  vote  that  conference  report, 
either  up  or  down ;  and  if  the  conference 
report  is  voted  down  or  not  accepted 
that  it  will  be  in  order  to  immediately 
adopt  the  Senate  amendments  to  the 
bill? 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Arkansas. 

Mr.  MILLS.  If  I  am  a  member  of  the 
House  conference  group,  I  would  say  we 
would  endeavor  to  work  out  a  compro- 
mise for  the  Senate  amendment  which 
would  be  acceptable  to  all  people  con- 
cerned. I  have  said  that  we  would  do 
our  best  in  that  direction.  In  any  event 
I  have  said  that  we  would  bring  back  to 
the  House  a  conference  report.  That  is 
our  intention.  We  are  not  going  to  leave 
the  Members  without  an  opportunity  to 
vote  one  way  or  another  on  this  subject 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
time  of  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  has 
again  expired. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  myself  2  additional  minutes. 
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with  the  understanding,  as  stated  by 

the  gentleman  from  Arkansas  truit  ar: 
opportunity  will  be  given  to  vote  upon 
the  conference  report — and  with  the  un- 
der^tandmi,'  that  under  the  parhamtn- 
tary  proc*^dure  which  mi^ht  follow,  if  the 
conference  report  is  voted  down,  another 
opportunity  will  be  given  to  adopt  the 
Senate  amendments  to  the  bill  and  with 
my  understanding  such  will  b<-^  satisfac- 
tory to  the  hvestock  Industry  and  t  >  the 
many  supporters  of  the  Olscn  resolution. 
I  agree  this  resolution  should  be  adopted 
I  am  making  this  statemo:)*;  beca.i  - 
of  the  confidence  I  perxmally  have — 
and  r  believe  most  Member.s  of  the  House 
have— in  the  honesty,  the  integrity,  and 
I  miirht  add  the  ability  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Arkansas  (Mr.  Mills!  the 
chairman  of  the  great  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

Mr  MILLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr  BROWN  of  Ohio.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Arkansas. 

Mr  MILLS.  I  thank  my  friend  from 
Ohio  for  what  he  has  .said  I  wish  to 
make  it  eminently  clear  that  this  is  a 
most  difficult  assignment  the  House  con- 
ferees will  have  of  trying  to  bring  some- 
thirit,'  back  to  the  House  upon  which 
everybody  can  agree. 

Wp  may  be  able  to  perform  such  a 
miracle.  The  gentleman  from  Wisconsin 
Mr  Byrnes!,  and  I  have  discussed  this 
matter  on  many  occasions,  but  certainly 
we  will  bring  to  the  House  something 
whether  the  House  likes  ft  or  not. 

The    SPEAKER.      The    6ime    of    the 
crernleman  from  Ohio  has  again  expired. 
Mr    BROWN  of  Ohio.     Mr,  Speaker. 
I    yield    myself   one-half   minute    addi- 
tional. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  appreciate  his  state- 
ment, may  I  say  to  the  gentleman  from 
Arkansas.  I  am  very  hopeful— and  I 
want  to  em.phaslze  the  ward  •hopeful"— 
that  all  which  is  done  here  today,  and 
may  be  done  in  succeeding  hours  or  days 
will  not  result  in  final  faflure  to  «ive 
needed  relief  to  the  livestock  Industry. 

Mr  Speaker.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Kan.sas  [Mr.  AviryI. 

Mr  AVERY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  think  I 
can  report  for  the  Kansas  livestock  in- 
dustry to  say  that  they  arc  In  support  of 
this  resolution.  Also  I  i»ant  to  say  to 
those  of  you  who  attempt  to  speak  for 
the  consumers  group  that  this  lan-uaye 
1^  already  a  compromise.  The  restric- 
tions the  livestock  industr^y  n- mted  have 
been  de.scribed  as  the  HruAa  am^-rdment 
to  the  wheat-cotton  bill.  If  that  lan- 
guage had  been  adopted,  we  would  not 
be  in  the  dilemma  we  are  in  today.  So 
I  di  not  think  those  of  you  here  on  the 
floor  who  represent  consumers  iJiroups 
need  to  feel  apprehensive  that  those  in- 
terests will  not  be  well  protected  by  what 
mitiht  happen  to  this  bill.  However,  I 
al.<^o  th.nk  it  should  be  said  for  the  record 
here  today  that  the  livestock  industry  is 
not  very  happy  with  what  is  f,'oink'  on 
here,  and  they  are  not  bein*;  fooltd  by 
this  procedure  or  these  tjestures  we  are 
?oingr  throuEth  today.  Frankly.  I  am  not 
very  hopeful  that  any  effective  controls 
will  result  from  this  exercise  here  today. 


Mr  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr  Speaker.  I 
sield  3  minutes  to  the  t;entlcman  from 
Illinois  !  Mr.  Anderson  ' ,  a  member  of  the 
committee. 

Mr    ANDERSON'      Mr    Speaker,  I  had 
come  to  tlKs  Chamber  t')day  fully  intend- 
ing to  ask  tne  Members  of  this  body  to 
vote  down   the  previous  question   when 
It  is  moved  on  on  this  resolution     It  was 
my  hope  that  thereby  an  amended  res- 
olution   could     then     be    offered    which 
would   provide    that    we    take   from    the 
Sfjeakers  table  the  bill  which  previously 
[>a.-,sed  the  Hou.se  of  Repre.sentatives  and 
f-.Kree  to  the  Senate  amendments     I  have 
decided  that  I  will  not  do  this  in  view  of 
the  assurances  that  liave  b<'en  i,'iven  by 
the  distinguished  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means,  the  eentle- 
nan  from  Arkansas  (Mr.  MillsI.  that  a 
onference  committee  will  meet  and  they 
vill  report  back  somethint^  on  which  we 
an    vote.     Hijwever.    I   would    reiterate 
vhat  the  gentleman  from  Kansas   I  Mr. 
\VERY]  just  said     It  is  one  thing  to  vote 
-ip  or  down  a  conference  report  and  it  is 
another  thini,'  to  have  the  opportunity, 
as  we  misht  have  had  here  today,  to  ac- 
cept the  Senate  amendments  and  to  £,'et 
a  bill  and  send  it  to  the  White  House  in 
order  to  get  some  relief  for  the  livestock 
industry   of  this  country.     The   gentle- 
man from  Arkansas  him.self  has  said  it 
IS  going  to  take  a  miracle  to  yet  agree- 
ment  among   the  conferees  on  this  in- 
tensely difficult  and  complex  subject      I 
do  not  think  the  Members  of  this  body 
ought  to  be  under  any  illusions  at  all  as 
to  what  we  are  doing  here  today      We 
ire  di.scriminatin^'  at^ainst  the  cattlemen 
ind  asjain.^t  the  cattle  industry  of  this 
•ountry.     I  do  not  think  we  ou«ht  to  be 
mder  any  Illusions  at  all  as  to  what  we 
're  douig  here 

I  am  a  little  bit  curious  and  I  am   a 

•ittie  bit  dubious  about  the  fact  that  this 

ate  in  this  session,  about  a  week  and  a 

(lalf  t>t>fore  we  are  supposed  to  adjourn. 

we  have  taken  this  opportunity  to  tell 

he  yreat  cattle  industry  of  this  country. 

he  ,r.'at  1  vestoc"-:-raising  areas  of  this 

.ountry,  "No.  we  cannot  do  for  you  what 

we  i:a\e  done  in  the  field  of  civil  rights 

aid  uhat  we  have  done  for  the  wheat 

armers  and  what  we  have  done  in  many, 

ii.iny  other  areas  "    I  think  th.s  ousdu  to 

oe  spread  on  the  record,  that  Members 

today  ouK'ht  to  be  watching  ver>'  closely 

to  see  that  there  is  not  anv  maneuvering' 

behind  the  scenes. 

Mr,  Speaker,  it  will  be  said  here  today 
that  in  the  interest  of  orderly  procedure 
we  should  adopt  this  resolution  to  send 
i )  conference  the  House  bill  to  which  the 
other  body  has  added  pr.ivisions  dealing 
with  beef  imports.  Wlule  I  certainly 
have  neither  the  desire  nor  the  intention 
to  challenge  the  sincerity  of  tho.se  who 
urge  fidelity  to  what  is  characterized  as 
usual  or  normal  procedure,  I  would  point 
out  that  for  many  in  this  Chamber  this 
represents  a  deathbed  type  of  repent- 
ance. It  represents  a  new-found  devo- 
t'on  to  the  conference  procedure  which 
has  not  been  exhibited  during  earlier 
actions  taken  by  this  House  with  respect 
to  the  wheat-cotton  bill  and  the  civil 
rights  bill. 


Mr  Speaker,  I  submit  that  there  ousht 
to    be   equally   valid,   yes.   certainly   far 
more  val.d.  reasons  than  existed  m  the 
case  of   the   wheat-cotton   bill,   for  this 
House  to  vote  down  the  previous  (lues- 
tion  on  this  resolution  which  would  send 
the  measure  in  which  .so  many  Members 
of    this    House    are    interested    to    the 
dubious  and  uncertain  fate  of  a  confer- 
ence commttee  and  adopt  instead  a  res- 
olution which  would  accept  the  Senate 
amriidment    to    the    House-passed    bill. 
What  then,  Mr.  Speaker,  are  the  rea.sons 
that  would  justify  voting  auainst  a  reso- 
lution to  send  this  matter  to  conference? 
I  have  already  alluded  to  the  fact  that 
j.uch   procedure   iias   been   deemed  per- 
fectly permi.ssible  on  previous  occasions 
when  the  leadership  of  this  body  was  in- 
terested In  prompt  and  expeditious  ac- 
tion     I  mi^ht  point  out  in  this  connec- 
tion that  there  is  now  pending  in  the 
Committee    on    Rules    a    resolution   au- 
thored  by   the  gentleman   from  Missis- 
sippi I  Mr.  Coimer!  which  would  chiuige 
the   rules  of   the  House  in  this  regard. 
Briefly,  what  his  resolution  would  do  if 
adoptt-d  would  be  to  provide  that  a  res- 
olution to  takf>  from  the  Six-aker's  table 
a  House  bill  for  the  purpose  of  concurring 
in  the  .Senate  amendments  which  amend- 
ments which  would  not  have  been  ger- 
mane if  originally  offered  in  the  House, 
shall  require  the  affirmative  vote  of  two- 
thirds  of   those   present   and  voting.     I 
shall  vote  to  so  change  the  rules  of  this 
Hou.se  if  we  can  succeed  in  getting  the 
gentleman  from  M;.>si.ssippi's  resolution 
reported  out  of  the  Committee  on  Rules 
where  it  has  repo.sed  for  some  little  time. 
Tins  leads  me  to  comment  on  the  fact 
that  the  charge  is  often  made  that  legis- 
lation is  bottled  up  in  the  Committee  on 
Rules  and    that    it    there   meets  an  un- 
timely end.     Mr.  Speaker.  I  wonder  if  a 
tabulation   of   the   legislation   that   has 
died  m  a  conference  committee  or  legis- 
lation that  has  emerged  in  such  unrecog- 
nizable form  that  it  might  just  as  well 
have  perished,  would  not  show  that  the 
Rules  Committee  is  not  the  only  legis- 
lative graveyard  that  is  dotted  with  the 
tombstones    of     bills     that     have    been 
strangled  to  death.    I  do  not  impugn  fur 
a  moment  the  sincerity  of  anyone  from 
this  body  who  might  serve  on  a  confer- 
ence committee  with  respect  to  the  legis- 
lation we  are  here  and  now  discussing. 
Huwevec.  it   takes   "two  to   tango."   and 
unless  the  press  has  become  complet'ly 
unreliable,    which    I    very    much   doubt. 
tliere  are  some  well-laid  administration 
plans  to  see  that  this  relief  legislation — 
for  that  IS  exactly  what  it  constitutes  for 
a  hard-pressed  sector  of  our  agricultural 
economy — never  reaches  the  Presidents 
desk. 

As  support  for  my  belief  that  there  Is 
.some  frantic  backstage  maneuvering  by 
high  administration  officials  to  torpedo 
this  legislation,  you  need  only  look  at 
Mr.  Freeman's  statement  of  August  3 
after  meeting  with  representatives  of  the 
Amrrican  Cattlemen's  Association., 
After  admitting  what  we  all  know — that 
the  economy  of  many  areas  of  our  coun- 
try depends  on  a  prosperous  cattle  ii.- 
dustiy,   that  cattle  prices  have  suffered 
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a  ruinous  decline;  that  the  United  States 
mu.'^t  ne\er  become  the  dumping  ground 
{or  world  beef  supplies — he  ends  by  say- 
jng  to  the  livestock  Industry:  "On  the 
question  of  import  controls  then,  so  far 
as  the  Department  Is  concerned.  It  Is  not 
a  question  of  'never'  but  rather  'not 
now.'  '  Well,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  men  of 
this  country  who  raise  livestock  and  have 
lo.-^t  up  to  $50  a  liead  on  Choice  cattle 
fthile  they  have  seen  prices  go  toboggan- 
ing downward,  do  not  think  much  of  that 
weak  promise  of  "maybe  some  day  we 
can  do  something  to  help  but  do  not 
bother  us  now." 

Mr.  Speaker.  72  Members  of  the  other 
body  said  rather  emphatically  wnth  their 
votes  the  other  day  that  the  time  is  now 
and  not  some  time  after  the  election  or  in 
the  dim  and  misty  future. 

I  introduced  a  bill  along  the  lines  of 
the  Senate  amendment  last  March.    So 
did  more  than  40  Members  of  this  body — 
Ri'publicans  and  Democrats.    Six  mem- 
bers of  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee 
introduced    similar    legislation.      Some 
hearings  were  held  on  this  problem  be- 
fore that  committee  2  months  ago.    Mr. 
Speaker,  we  have  discussed  this  matter 
endles.^Iy  on  this  floor  in  speeches  and 
special  orders.     I  know  that  my  expe- 
rience in  receiving  scores,  if  not  hun- 
dreds of  letters  and  communications  out- 
lining this  whole  problem  in  great  detail 
IS  not  unique  by  any  means.    Many  Mem- 
bers have  done  what  I  have  done.    'We 
have  testifled  before  the  U.S.  Tariff  Com- 
mi.ssion  and  sou.ght  relief  through  that 
channel.     It   has  not   come.     We  have 
personally  conferred  with  Mr.  Christian 
Herter.    the    President's    special    repre- 
.sentative  on  trade  matters,  and  with  ofiB- 
ciaLs  in  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
and  tlie  State  Department.    All  we  have 
been  able  to  accomplish  is  represented 
in    a    voluntary    agreement    negotiated 
some  weeks  ago  with  Australia  and  New 
Zealand.     It  is  these  two  countries  that, 
of  course,  are  in  large  part  responsible 
for  the  fact  that  in  about  a  decade  the 
percentage  of  increase  of  red  meat  im- 
ports to  total  domestic  consumption  has 
been  more  than  five-fold.     At  the  same 
lime  we  liave  seen  prices  paid  domestic 
livestock  producers  decline  to  an  18-year 
low.     In    1962   the   imports   from   these 
two  countries  increased  90  percent  over 
tile  already  high  rate  of  1961.     In  1963. 
they   increased    110   percent   over   what 
they  v.ere  in  1961.    The  cutback  provided 
for  in  the  voluntary  agreements  will  not 
bring   the    level   of   these   imports   back 
to  the  1959-63  average  but  will  rather 
cut  them  back  to  the  1962-63  average 
when  tiiey  w>-re  already  at  fantastically 
hieh  levels.    Is  it  any  wonder  then  that 
cattlemen    and    livestock   producers    all 
over   the   count  r>-   have    assailod   these 
agreements  as  nothing  but  a  s^out  dic- 
tated by  a  State  Department  that  seem- 
ingly could  not  care  less  about  the  fate 
of   our    domestic   producers?      That   an 
American  Secretary  of  Agriculture  can 
now  profess,  as  Mr.  Freeman  docs,  to  see 
in  these  agreements  a  great  boon  to  the 
American    farmer    is   nothing    short   of 
incredible.     We  had  supposed  that  the 


U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture  was  sup- 
posed to  be  interested  in  American  agri- 
culture. However,  now  he  seems  to  have 
become  just  one  more  of  the  numerous 
cooks  engaged  in  stirring  up  the  foreign 
policy  broth. 

Mr.  Speaker,  if  the  Tariff  Commission 
will  not  act,  if  the  Secretary  of  State,  or 
the  President's  special  representative  for 
trade  will  not  act,  and  if  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  will  not  act,  it  is  high 
time  that  the  American  Congress  act  now 
and  not  perhaps  later  as  Mr.  Freeman 
has  suggested.  The  other  body  has 
spoken  overwhelmingly.  They  surely  did 
not  propose  to  do  a  vain  or  a  useless 
thing  in  taking  the  action  that  they  did. 
Let  us  use  this  occasion  here  and  now — 
today — to  assure  the  livestock  producers 
of  America  that  we  in  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives are  likewise  capable  of  quick 
and  effective  action  to  help  save  a  vital 
industry  and  thereby  help  to  restore  some 
measure  of  economic  health  not  only  to 
that  industry  alone  but  all  of  American 
agriculture. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
yield  3  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Nebraska  [Mr.  M.\rtin]. 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  Nebraska.  Mr. 
Speaker,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the 
gentleman  from  Nebraska  objected  to  the 
unanimous-consent  request  of  the  chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  Ways  find 
Means  last  week  to  send  this  bill  to  con- 
ference, I  want  to  assure  the  House  that 
in  view  of  the  chairman's  statements  on 
the  floor  this  afternoon  I  am  in  accord 
with  sending  this  bill  to  conference  at 
the  present  time. 

I  would  like  further  to  point  out.  Mr. 
Speaker,  that  the  secretary-  of  the  Na- 
tional Livestock  Feeders'  Association  has 
assured  me  that  liis  association  is  in 
agreement  with  this  procedure  and  that 
he  hopes  that  proper  legislation  for  re- 
lief of  the  livestock  industry'  may  be 
worked  out. 

I  would  like  to  call  the  attention  of 
this  body  to  the  fact  that  in  June— be- 
cause this  is  a  continuing  serious  situa- 
tion which  is  adversely  and  disastrously 
affecting  one  of  the  major  segments  of 
the  economy  of  this  countr\'.  this  severe 
drop  in  cattle  prices— I  want  to  point 
out  to  this  body  that  our  imports  of  beef 
and  mutton  in  June  this  year  were  24  per- 
cent greater  than  they  were  in  1963. 
These  are  figures  which  I  received  about 
4  days  ago  from  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture. 

Our  cattle  industry-  is  one  of  the  last 
independent  segments  of  our  economy. 
They  do  not  want  Government  help:  they 
do  not  want  Government  handouts.  I 
think  they  are  entitled  to  protection 
through  restrictions  of  imports  of  beef 
into  this  country  because  they  are  one 
of  the  finest  groups  and  one  of  the  finest 
industries  we  liavc  left  today. 

Mr.  JENNINGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  Nebraska,     I  yield, 

Mr.  JENNINGS.    Mr.  Speaker.  I  think 

in  all  fairness  we  should  point  out  to  the 

Members  of  the  House   and   especially 

those   who   are   in   sympathy   with   the 


plight  of  the  cattlemen  this  section  that 
deals  with  national  emeryencies.   It  says: 

The  operation  of  ttiis  headnote  shall  be 
suspended  -.vith  respect  to  ary  period  vhich 
the  President  declares  to  be  a  p'-riod  of  na- 
tional emergency. 

We  would  not  be  here  today  if  we  were 
not  in  a  period  of  national  emergency, 
because  we  can  meet  after  July  31  only 
if  we  are  in  a  period  of  national  emer- 
gency. I.  for  one,  hope  that  this  situa- 
tion can  be  worked  out  in  conference  so 
that  it  will  say  "may"  rather  than  "shall" 
if  the  need  be  there  at  all. 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  Nebraska.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  have  confidence  in  the  chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  and 
the  other  conferees  that  they  will  work 
this  out  in  the  best  interests  of  our 
livestock  and  cattle  industry  in  this 
country   who   so   desperately   need   this 

help. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  should  like  to  say  that 
I  had  a  telephone  call  from  one  of  my 
ranchers  in  Nebraska  within  the  last  2 
days.  He  advised  me  that  because  of 
the  extremely  low  prices  of  cattle  that 
he  had  lost  SIOO.OOO  in  the  last  12  months. 
I  think  it  is  time  that  we  looked  after 
the  interests  of  our  American  taxpayers 
rather  than  the  interests  of  those  in 
foreign  countries. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker, 
let  us  express  the  hope  that  the  livestock 
producers  of  this  country  will  find  that 
their  hopes  are   well  founded. 

Mr,  Speaker,  I  yield  3  minutes  to  the 
ranking  member  of  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture  [Mr.  Hoeven]. 

Mr.  HOEVEN.     Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe 
we  all  understand  the  parliamentary  sit- 
uation.    Let  me  say  that  I  appeared  be- 
fore the  Committee  on  Rules  and  asked 
for  a  rule  which  would  have  permitted 
the  House  to  adopt  a  rule  to  accept  the 
Senate  amendments.    I  think  that  would 
have  been  the  most  direct  way  to  handle 
the  situation  and  it  would  have  given 
remedial    relief    to    our    cattle    feeders. 
The  Committee  on  Rules,  however,  by  a 
vote  of  8  to  6.  decided  otherwise.    The 
question  before  us  is  whether  or  not  we 
shall  now  send  the  bill  to  conference.    I 
have  faith  in  the  integrity  and  the  hon- 
esty of  the  chairman  cf  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means  and  in  all  of  the  con- 
ferees   to    be    appointed.    However.    I 
would  like  to  ask  the  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  about 
the  timing  element  and  what  we  may  ex- 
pect in  the  next  few  days  if  the  bill  goes 
to  conference. 

Where  do  we  go  from  here.  Mr.  Speak- 
er? Are  we  going  to  have  a  meeting  of 
the  conferees  promptly  so  that  this  mat- 
ter can  be  decided  within  the  next  day  or 
two?  I  would  be  pleased  to  hear  from 
the  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

Mr.  MILLS.    I  am  pleased  to  advise 

my  friend,  if  h.e  will  yield 

Mr.  HOE'VEN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Arkansas. 

Mr.  MILLS.  That  it  is  the  intention 
to  go  to  conference  at  2:30  tomorrow  af- 
ternoon if  the  matter  is  disposed  of  in 
the  Senate ;  that  is,  the  request  and  the 
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appointment  of  conferees  They  expect 
to  do  so  today  accordint:  to  my  under- 
standing. 

Mr.  HOEVEN.  And  if  and  when  the 
conference  report  Is  nut  approved  will 
the  House  then  have  an  opportunity  to 
vote  immediately  to  accept  the  Senate 
amendments? 

Mr.  MILLS.  I  cannot  advi.se  the  gen- 
tleman on  that  point  I  am  just  not  in 
a  position  to  advise  him.  All  I  can  say 
to  the  gentleman  is  that  it  is  the  inten- 
tion of  those  of  us  who  will  probably  be 
conferees  to  expedite  the  conference  and 
return  the  conference  report  to  the 
Hou.se. 

Mr.  HOEVEN.  I  »m  clad  to  have  that 
encouraging  statement,  but  I  am  still  a 
bit  apprehensive. 

Mr.  HALLECK.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr  HOEVEN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Indiana. 

Mr.  HALLECK.  Ha£  an  arrangement 
been  made  by  which  we  will  urt  the  pa- 
pers first? 

Mr.  MILLS.  If  the  centleman  from 
Iowa  will  yield,  that  can  be  done,  if  it  Is 
desirable,  but  it  may  not  be  desirable  for 
us  to  act  first. 

Mr.  HOEVEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  may  I  say 
that  I  share  the  apprehension  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois  [Mr  Anderson  1. 
and  others,  as  to  what  may  happen  in 
conference.  I  say  that  for  the  reason 
that  during  the  past  .several  months 
many  of  us  have  been  told  that  the  ad- 
ministration was  strongly  opposed  to  the 
legislation  and  that,  if  pa.ssed.  it  would 
be  vetoed. 

Furthermore,  the  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  has  sug- 
gested that  there  might  be  .some  dif- 
ficulty in  agreeing  to  a  proper  confer- 
ence report. 

This  alone  indicates  that  there  may  be 
some  innocuous  conference  re[)ort  which 
is  not  going  to  help  the  situation  at  all. 
Any  conference  report  which  has  the  ap- 
proval of  the  State  Department  is  likely 
to  be  a  dandy  as  far  as  affording  our  cat- 
tle feeders  any  relief. 

I  still  hope  that  something  C(n-istructive 
will  result  from  sendint;  the  bill  t<:>  con- 
ference. 

In  mv  judgment,  it  would  have  been 
the  better  part  of  wLsdora  to  have  agreed 
to  the  Senate  amendment's 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Oh)o  Mr  Speaker.  I 
yield  2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Minnesota  fMr.  Nelssn'. 

Mr  NELSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  unfortu- 
nately at  a  time  when  the  income  in 
nonfarm  operation  is  going  up.  farm 
income  has  been  goinf  down  and  at  this 
point  the  parity  ratio  of  farm  income 
is  the  lowest  that  it.  has  been  for  25 
years  It  now  stand.*?  at  the  deplorable 
level  of  74  percent  of  parity 

One  segment  of  our  agricultural  econ- 
omy that  has  been  hard  hit  is  the  live- 
stock feeders.  While  prices  were  going 
dowii  imports  were  incrt^asing  at  an  un- 
precedented level.  This  situation  has 
previously  been  referred  to  in  this  debate. 

A  tremendous  grassroot^s  demand  de- 
veloped requesting  legi.slative  relief  as 
far  as  imports  are  concerned. 
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Many  of  u.s  recall  when  the  Recipro- 
cal Trade  Act  was  passed  we  were  as- 
sured that  the  farmers'  interests  would 
be  protected.  I  personally  ft-el  that  in 
view  of  the  fact  that  reasonable  and 
fair  negotiations  obviously  did  not  de- 
velop, the  farmers  were  left  with  only 
one  alternative  and  that  through  the 
legislative  process. 

Wo  all  recall  the  Hruska  propasal 
which  would  ha\e  amended  the  wheat- 
cotton  bill  to  provide  limitations  on  beef 
imports.  This  amendment  was  defeated 
and  soon  the  grassroots  began  to  speak 
and  loudly 

Some  of  our  farm  publications  and 
news  commentators  indicated  that  ru- 
mors prevailed  that  the  Senate  would 
pass  an  important  limitation  bill  and 
then  the  bill  would  be  convet\iently  lost  in 
the  House  This  procedure  would  take 
the  politically  embarra.^sed  Senators  off 
the  hook. 

We  are  now  faced  with  a  decision  as 
to  procedure  and  as  to  provisions  in  the 
Senate  bill  that  some  now  declare  would 
make  the  bill  inopt-rative  because  of  the 
reference  to  national  emergencies. 

I  submittt^d  to  the  Library  of  Congress 
a  request  for  a  clarification  on  this  point 
which  I  wish  to  Insert  at  this  point  in 
the  Record. 

The  Luia.\RT  or  Congres.s. 
LEcrsi.\TrvF:  REKEHENtF:  Service. 
Wa^hmgto-i.  D  C  .  August  10.  t9fi4 
T'i     Hon.  Ancher  Neisen  (Attention  of  Mr 

Dniiald  W  Olsen  i 
From  .American  Law  Division. 
Subjpct:  Viability  of  Korean  national  emer- 
gency 
This  will  refer  to  your  request  of  August 
10.  1964.  for  Information  on  the  present  ef- 
fect of  the  national  emergency  procIalme<l 
by  President  Truman  during  the  Korean 
war.  .As  discussed  today  on  the  telephone, 
we  win  also  furnish  a  brief  statement  on 
the  following  connected  point:  If  a  law  is 
pa.-..sed  now  providing  that  cerUln  tariff  re- 
strictions on  certain  Imported  commrxUtles 
shall  be  suspended  during  periods  of  national 
emergency  as  proclaimed  by  the  President, 
would  the  Korean  war  emergency  have  any 
effect  nu  such  law? 

To  recapitulate  our  telephone  discussion. 
the  national  emergency  prcH-ialmed  bv  Presi- 
dent Truman  on  December  16,  1950  i  15  Fed- 
er.il  Register  9029;  procl.  No.  2914  > .  has  never 
been  terminated  or  modified  by  the  Presi- 
dent or  by  Congress.  The  emergency  was 
proclaimed  as  a  result  of  the  Red  Chinese 
Intervention  In  the  Korean  war  In  late  No- 
vember 1950;  In  the  pro<M.imatlon  the  Pres- 
ident speaks  of  the  dangers  of  world  con- 
quest by  Communist  imperlall.sm.  obviously 
in  response  to  the  Chinese  move  In  the 
summer  of  1953.  after  long  negotiation,  an 
armistice  was  concluded  between  the  United 
Nations  forces  and  Red  China  and  North  Ko- 
rea: peace  ha.s  never  formally  been  con- 
cluded One  may  regard  the  armistice  a.=;  a 
substantial  modification  of  the  emergency 
proclamation,  since  It  remove<l  the  Immedi- 
ate conditions  which  gave  rise  to  that  procla- 
mation In  addition  to  th?  armistice,  there 
ha.s  been  a  considerable  lapse  of  time  since 
the  proclamation,  a  factor  which  also  les- 
sens Its  current  effectiveness 

However,  the  decisive  factor  in  relation  to 
the  propofed  law  and  the  Korean  emer- 
gencv  Is  that  the  law  will  most  Hkely  be  re- 
garded as  priDspectlve;  that  Is.  speaking  from 
the  date  of  its  enactment  and  looking  to 
the  future  only.  In  the  absence  of  lan- 
guage to  the  contrary,  statutes  will  take  ef- 
fect  from   the   day   of  their   passage  or   en- 


actment. Matthews  v.  Zane.  7  Wheat  ira 
Robertson  v.  Bradbury.  132  US.  491  Retro' 
active  leglslatDn  Is  looked  on  with  j;reat  dU 
favor  because  of  Its  tendcncv  to  be  un'u^J 
and  oppressive.  White  v  US.  191  Us  545 
With  but  few  exceptions  statutes  should  bf 
construed  so  that  they  will  have  only  pr^ 
spectlve  operation.  Cox  v.  Hart,  260  US.  427" 
and.  Indeed,  there  is  a  presumption  that  the 
legislature  Intended  Its  enactments  to  have 
this  effect — to  be  effective  only  In  future 
fir.'u-^trr  v  Gage.  280  US  327.  US.  v  Amer' 
ican  Sugar  Refining  Co  ,  202  U.S.  563  f^' 
ther.  a  statTite  expre.ssed  In  general  tertri 
and  In  the  present  tense  will,  as  a  general 
rule,  be  gueti  prospective  effect,  and  con- 
sidered applicable  to  conditions  coming  into 
existence  subsequent  to  Us  enactment  even 
though  they  were  not  actually  known  at  the 
time  of  the  enactment.  Commonu-ealth  - 
Welosky   (Mass.).    177  N  E.   656. 

A.ssumlng  that  the  law  In  que.-^tion  dies 
not  spectrally  refer  to  future  times  In  fu- 
ture  language  (In  which  case  there  clearly 
would  be  no  r^om  for  the  operation  of  the 
Korean  emergency),  the  rules  of  statutory 
constructl.in  agree  that  a  law  should  be  held 
to  look  to  the  future  only.  Thus,  the  na- 
tional emergency  referred  to  would  mean 
any  future  emergency  proclaimed  by  the 
President  The  courts  would  most  Iikelv 
say  that  If  Congress  had  Intended  the  1950 
proclamation  to  be  effective.  It  would  have 
said  so, 

Hugh  C   Keena.v, 
Legislative  Attorney 

The  answer  is  self-explanatory  and, 
according  to  this  mterpretation.  the  Sen- 
ate language  would  be  operative. 

Reference  to  national  emergencies  was 
referred  to  in  the  debate  in  the  Senate 
on  July  28.  page  1715n,  which  read  as 
follows: 

In  the  event  of  national  emergency  or  na- 
tional disaster  In  the  livestock  lndu.sirv.  ad- 
justments can  be  made  In  the  quota  base 

It  seems  rather  strange  to  me,  Mr, 
Speaker,  that  a  bill  as  important  as  this 
and  one  that  pa.ssed  the  Senate  by  a  vote 
of  72  to  15  should  be  inoperative  as  some 
now  .say. 

Are  we  here  in  the  House  saying  that 
the  majority  leader,  the  majority  whip, 
the  minority  leader,  and  whip,  as  well  as 
many  other  men  of  great  repute,  did  not 
know  what  they  were  doing  and  can  it 
be  possible  that  our  legislative  procedure 
has  become  so  carele.ss  that  we  here  in 
the  Hou.se  have  before  us  a  bill  that  is 
not  worth  the  paper  it  is  writt-t^n  on? 

I  hope  the  procedure  here  recommend- 
ed does  not  leave  the  cattlemen  high,  dry, 
and  broke. 

Tlie  statement  of  the  chairman  of  the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  may  be  pro- 
phetic and  I  have  in  mind  his  reference 
to  the  fact  that  it  could  well  be  a  miracle 
that  an  acceptable  bill  could  be  worked 
out 

I  hope  the  rumors  I  have  heard  prove 
false  and  that  the  Hou.'-e  will  have  an 
opportunity  to  vote  on  a  bill  that  will  be 
effective  and  helpful  to  the  farmers  of 
America. 

Mr  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr  Speaker,  I 
yield  2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
F'lorida  'Mr  Gur.nky). 

Mr  GURNEY.  Mr  Speaker,  it  is  ob- 
vious what  the  parliamentary  situation 
Is;  it  is  also  obvious  we  do  not  know 
what  the  effect  of  the  passage  of  this 
resolution  Is  going  to  be.     I  think  the 
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House  wants  to  vote  on  a  livestock  im- 
port bill  this  session.  We  have  been  pre- 
vented from  voting  on  it. 

The  bill  was  pa.ssed  and  it  went  to  the 
Senate  We  know  the  President  is 
a"aiust  it,  we  know  the  State  Depart- 
ment is  against  it,  and  we  know  the 
Secretary  tif  Agriculture  is  opposed  to  it. 
What  we  want  to  do  is  to  vote  on  the  bill, 
and  have  the  Senate  consider  it  and 
have  this  thing  decided  once  and  for  all. 
If  we  do  not  get  a  chance,  both  here  and 
n  the  Senate,  the  people  are  going  to 
hear  about  it.  Most  of  the  farmers  who 
are  affected  in  the  State  of  Florida  be- 
\om  to  the  other  side  of  the  aisle,  politi- 
caliy  But  they  know  what  is  going  on, 
and  they  are  going  to  be  watching  care- 
fully to  see  exactly  what  happens  on  this 
bill."  I  sincerely  hope  the  leadership  of 
this  Congress,  both  in  this  body  and  in 
t.he  other  body,  will  give  the  Congress  a 
chance  to  vote  on  this  all-important  mat- 
ter, before  we  adjourn,  a  few  days  hence. 

Certainly  the  American  cattle  indus- 
try deserves  as  favorable  consideration 
as  the  foreign  cattle  industry  has  re- 
ceived from  the  executive  branch  of  the 
Government 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa  1  Mr.  Jensen]. 

Mr.  JENSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I,  too,  ap- 
peared before  the  Rules  Committee  in 
,supi>ort  of  the  Olsen  resolution.  The 
Rules  Committee  saw  fit  to  turn  down 
that  resolution. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  the  honor  of  rep- 
resenting one  of  the  largest  cattle- 
feeding  districts  if  not  the  largest  in  the 
United  States.  I  can  tell  you  my  col- 
ieacues  that  many  of  my  cattle  feeders 
are  broke  today  because  of  low  cattle 
prices,  especially  young   cattle  feeders. 

Now  let  us  talk  about  the  consumer  for 
a  moment.  Well  of  course,  we  are  all 
consumers  but  let  me  remind  the  Mem- 
bers of  this  House  that  the  American 
farmers  feed  the  American  people  for 
about  19  percent  of  their  income.  While 
the  average  in  all  the  other  nations  of 
:his  world  is  over  60  percent.  While  the 
purity  income  of  our  farmers  today  Is 
the  lowest  since  1939.  Does  that  mean 
anything  to  you  Members  from  city 
di.<;tricts? 

Mr.  Speaker,  do  you  not  think  it  is 
far  past  the  time  when  this  Congress 
.^^hould  i)ass  appropriate  legislation  to 
deal  fairly  with  this  great  segment  of 
good  Americans? 

Of  course,  Mr.  Speaker,  my  bill  H.R. 
10099.  which  I  introduced  last  Feb- 
ruary 25,  is  the  bill  that  should  have 
been  made  law  long  ago  in  order  that 
our  meat  producers  would  have  been 
treated  fairly  by  their  Uncle  Sam,  but  as 
ever>'body  knows  the  President  and  Sec- 
reUr>-  Freeman  and  the  State  Depart- 
ment were  then,  as  now,  vigorously 
oppo.sed  to  my  bill  and  to  every  bill  intro- 
duced in  Congress  to  reduce  meat 
imports. 

The  full  text  of  my  bill  H.R.  10099 
follows: 

.\  bin  to  restrict  imports  of  meat  and  meat 
products  into  the  United  States 

Br  It  enarted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives    of    the     United    States    of 


America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  the 
total  quantity  of  meat  and  meat  products 
originating  In  any  country  which  may  be 
entered,  or  withdrawn  from  warehouse,  for 
consumption,  during  any  twelve-month  im- 
port period,  shall  not  (except  as  provided  in 
section  3)  exceed  50  per  centum  of  the  aver- 
age annual  quantity  of  meat  and  meat  prod- 
ucts imported  from  such  country  during  the 
five-year  period  ending  on  December  31, 
1963. 
Sec.  2.  As  used  In  tills  Act — 

(1)  the  term  "meat  and  meat  products" 
Includes  (A)  beef,  veal,  lamb,  mutton,  pork, 
poultry,  and  any  other  meat  to  which  part 
2  of  schedule  1  of  the  Tariif  Schedules  of 
the  United  States  applies,  whether  or  not 
prepared  or  preserved  and  whether  canned, 
cured,  dressed,  or  in  any  other  form,  (Bl 
live  animals  Imported  to  provide  meat  of 
any  kind  for  human  consumption,  and  (C) 
any  food  products  which  contains  meat,  of 
any  kind  or  In  any  form,  and  which  is  In- 
tended for  human  consumption;  and 

(2)  the  term  "twelve-month  Import  pe- 
riod" means  the  twelve-month  period  begin- 
ning on  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this 
Act  or  any  subsequent  twelve-month  period 
beginning  on  an  anniversary  of  such  date. 

Sec.  3.  If,  during  any  twelve-month  im- 
port period  (after  the  first  such  period),  the 
total  United  States  market  for  meat  and 
meat  products  (as  estimated  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture)  exceeds  the  total  aver- 
age annual  United  States  market  for  meat 
and  meat  products  during  the  five-year  pe- 
riod ending  on  December  31,  1963,  the  maxi- 
mum quantity  of  meat  and  meat  products 
which  could  otherwise  be  imported  into  the 
United  States  from  any  country  during  such 
period  within  the  limitation  imposed  by  the 
first  section  of  this  Act  shall  be  increased 
to  an  amount  bearing  the  same  ratio  to 
such  quantity  as  such  market  during  the 
twelve-month  Import  period  bears  to  such 
total  average  annual  market  during  such 
five-year  period. 

Sec.  4.  Each  quantity  referred  to  in  the 
first  section  of  this  Act  shall  be  expressed 
In  terms  of  dollar  value,  or  in  terms  of  such 
other  units  (as  prescribed  by  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture)  as  will  permit  its  magnitude 
to  be  measured,  or  equated  or  compared 
with  other  quantities  In  determining  whether 
and  to  what  extent  the  limitation  imposed 
by  such  section  Is  applicable,  without  regard 
to  the  kinds  of  meat  and  meat  products  or 
the  proportion  of  the  various  kinds  of  meat 
and  meat  products  which  are  included  in 
such  quantity.  In  the  case  of  a  product 
which  contains  but  Is  not  composed  exclu- 
sively of  meat,  there  shall  be  taken  Into 
account.  In  determining  the  magnitude  of 
the  quantity  Involved,  only  so  much  of  such 
products,  or  only  so  much  of  the  value  of 
such  products,  as  constitutes  or  is  attributa- 
ble to  the  meat  contained  therein. 

Sec.  5.  The  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  under 
regulations  prescribed  by  him  Jointly  with 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  shall  make 
such  determinations  and  establish  such 
procedures  as  may  be  necessary  or  appro- 
priate to  carry  out  this  Act. 

Mr.  BERRY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  South  Dakota? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  commend  the  commit- 
tee for  bringing  this  important  legisla- 
tion to  the  House  floor  today. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  many  other  Members 
of  the  House,  who  are  very  much  inter- 
ested in  the  cattle  market,  I  have  mixed 


emotions  as  we  approach  the  vote  on 
the  resolution  this  afternoon. 

I  am  very  certain  that  this  Congress 
will  be  adjourning  within  the  next  10 
days  and  this  is  a  very  short  period  in 
which  to  work  out  the  differences  be- 
tween the  two  Houses  on  this  bill. 

I  realize  that  the  exemption  clause  in 
this  Senate  amendment  is  a  serious  mat- 
ter and  the  courts  might  even  hold  that 
it  renders  invalid  the  entire  Senate 
amendment  dealing  with  the  limitation 
of  meat  imports. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  might  be  deter- 
mined that  while  the  exemption  clause 
does  not  state  that  the  operation  of  this 
law  will  be  suspended  during  any  period 
in  the  future,  which  the  President  de- 
clares to  be  a  period  of  national  emer- 
gency, it  could  be  so  interpreted,  I  be- 
lieve, and  if  it  were  so  interpreted  that 
only  a  national  emergency  being  de- 
clared after  the  passage  of  this  act  would 
suspend  the  operation  of  the  law,  then 
the  stockmen  of  America  would  be  pro- 
tected. As  serious  as  this  is,  I  would  be 
willing  to  accept  the  Senate  amendment 
rather  than  take  a  chance  of  having  the 
whole  law  go  by  the  board. 

The  thing  that  worries  me  is  the  fact 
that  several  months  ago  the  President 
threatened  to  veto  any  beef  import  re- 
striction law  that  Congress  passed.  He 
made  the  statement  that  no  "cow  poke" 
would  dictate  the  foreign  policy  of  Amer- 
ica. The  State  Department  has  been 
very  vocal  in  their  propaganda  against 
any  limitation  on  meat  imports.  The 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  only  last  week, 
when  speaking  before  the  stockmen's  rep- 
resentatives here  in  Washington,  indi- 
cated that  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
was  opposed  to  any  import  restrictions 
upon  beef.  A  day  or  two  following  pas- 
sage of  the  Senate  amendment  the  Ex- 
porters Association,  those  who  are  im- 
porting beef  from  Australia  and  New 
Zealand  primarily  into  the  United  States, 
ran  full  page  ads  in  most  of  the  daily 
papers  of  the  country,  arousing  the  con- 
simiers  and  telling  them  that  if  this  im- 
port restriction  became  a  law  that  the 
prices  of  meat  would  skyrocket. 

All  of  these  things,  Mr.  Speaker,  fill  me 
with  fear  of  what  may  happen  to  this 
meat  import  restriction  bill.  The  time  is 
short.  We  have  only  the  assurance  of 
the  chairman  of  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  and  insofar  as  that  chairman 
is  concerned,  he,  I  know,  will  do  every- 
thing within  his  power  to  bring  back 
either  a  report,  upon  which  the  conferees 
of  the  House  and  Senate  have  agreed,  and 
put  it  up  to  the  House,  and  if  the  terms 
are  not  acceptable,  we  as  a  body  can  then 
reject  the  conference  report  and  by  mo- 
tion agree  to  adopt  this  original  Senate 
version  which  will  put  us  back  into  the 
same  shape,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  we  are  in 
right  now  if  we  were  to  vote  down  the 
previous  question  and  then  vote  on  the 
matter  of  adopting  the  Senate  version. 

Under  the  circumstances  I  shall  follow 
the  best  judgment  of  the  stockgrowers 
and  stockfeeders  who  have  worked  out 
these  arrangements.  I  shall  vote  to  send 
it  to  conference.  I  hope  the  Senate  ver- 
sion can  be  improved.    I  hope  it  can  be 
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brought  back,  pasatd  and  sent  to  the 
Presidenfs  desk  for  his  siRuature.  Fail- 
iiiei  m  that,  I  hope  \m'  at  iea-st  have  the 
opportunity  to  send  h  ni  the  Senate  ver- 
srjii 

Mr  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
yield  2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
North  Dakota  IMr.  Short). 

Mr  SHORT.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  difB- 
cult  to  say  much  about  this  ir.ost  compU- 
cated  situation  in  2  minutes.  We  must 
recognize  the  broad  support  for  this  leg- 
islation in  the  US.  Congress.  It  has 
already  been  said  that  this  bill  was  passed 
m  the  Senate  by  a  ?ery  substantial  ma- 
jority of  72  to  15.  It  is  worth  pointing 
out,  however,  that  btei"  mipirt  legisla- 
tion was  introduced  in  the  House  by  72 
Members.  I  Introduct-d  legislation  in 
April  of  1963  so  there  has  been  ample 
time  for  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee 
to  have  held  hearings. 

To  some  people  i^ho  have  expressed 
concern  about  the  etTect  of  this  legisla- 
tion on  consumers.  I  wuuUl  point  out 
that  the  price  of  beef  to  the  consumer 
has  gone  dov^-n  very  little  even  though 
beef  imports  are  at  an  alU'.me  hi-;h. 
The  price  to  the  producer  ha.^  gor.e  down 
a  lot.  I  am  a  rancliicr  myself.  We  sold 
our  calves  off  our  ranch  2  years  ago  for 
32  cents  a  pound.  We  are  probably 
going  to  sell  them  this  year  for  24  cents 
a  pound.  Western  range  calves  are 
being  contracted  now  at  that  price  and 
lower.  This  is  a  price  reduction  of  25 
percent  to  the  cattle  producer. 

I  just  want  to  say  a  word  or  two  about 
the  agreement  between  livestock  repre- 
sentatives and  the  menibers  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means.  As  I  under- 
stand it.  in  talking  with  the  live.stock 
crsanization  representatives  the  people 
on  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means 
have  properly  pointed  out  .some  revisions 
that  fx^rhaps  should  be  made  in  the  bill 
pa.s.sed  by  the  Senate.  If  this  is  going 
to  be  a  meaningful  and  effective  beef 
import  bill  we  want  to  be  sure  there  are 
no  loopholes  or  unworkable  provisions. 
With  the  a5surances  that  have  been 
given  by  the  chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means  that  we  will  have 
a  chance  to  vote  on  the  Senate -pa.ssed 
bill  if  we  cannot  agree  to  the  conference 
report  when  it  corner  beck  here.  I  think 
we  can  do  no  less  now  than  accept  these 
a.ssurances  and  let  this  beef  import  leg- 
islation go  to  conference.  If  we  do  not 
agree  with  the  conference  report  we  will 
have  a  chance  to  vote  on  the  question 
fhat  I  regret  we  are  not  going  to  be  able 
to  di.spose  of  today.  Time  is  running  out 
for  this  session  of  Cor^gress  and  I  fear 
HP  are  risking  no  action  on  beef  legis- 
lation because  of  the  limitation  of  time. 
Mr  SCHWEIKER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota  fMr.  Qt-if.  !  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 
The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  tlje  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania''  >   '•/ 

There  was  no  objection. 
Mr  QUIE.     Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  unfortu- 
nate that  the  producers  of   red   meats 


have  been  given  so  little  consideration 
this  year.  First  the  majority  of  tiie 
other  body  re: used  to  add  an  amend- 
ment on  beef  imports  to  the  wheat  and 
cotton  bill  Later  they  KOt  on  record  as 
favoring  cattlemen  by  voting  fur  an 
amendment  to  a  zoo  bill,  expecting  that 
It  will  die  in  the  House.  Now  when  It 
.seemed  possible  to  accept  the  Sennte 
amendments  and  send  the  bill  immedi- 
ately to  the  President,  we  find  that  tiie 
amendments  are  difficient  and  a  confer- 
ence is  necessary  to  improve  the  bill. 

The  time  is  short  for  action.  I  hope 
the  assurances  given  today  will  enable 
us  to  send  an  adequate  bill  to  the  Presi- 
dent. It  is  for  tins  reason  that  I  sup- 
port the  rule  and  wish  to  a.s.sociate  my- 
self with  the  remarks  of  my  colleai^ue 
the  gentleman  from  Nortli  Dakota  I  Mr. 
Short  1.  who  has  hnd  a  wealth  of  experi- 
ence in  the  cattle  businei.s  and  for  whom 
I  have  the  greatest  respect. 

Mr.  COLMER  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
the  remaining  time  to  the  distinguisiied 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Rule.s. 
the  gentleman  from  Virginia  I  Mr 
Smith  I. 

Mr  SMITH  of  Virginia.  Mr 
Speaker,  when  this  matter  was  brought 
before  the  Rules  Committee  on  the  Sen- 
ate amendment  I  favored  the  rule  to 
adopt  the  Senate  amendment.  I  did  so 
because  I  am  very  much  interested  in 
the  di.stressing  condition  of  the  cattle 
market  and  I  know  something  about  it 
from  personal  experience.  If  I  felt  that 
bill  would  serve  purpose.  I  would  be  vot- 
ing this  morning  to  vote  down  the  pre- 
vious question  and  adopt  the  Senate  bill. 
I  am  convinced,  however,  since  we  lield 
a  meeting  in  the  Rules  Committee,  that 
if  we  did  do  that  the  bill  by  reason  of 
this  national  emergency  clause  could 
very  probably  make  the  bill  totally  in- 
eff<'c*ive  from  the  very  beginning.  That 
's  not  what  any  of  us  wants  to  do.  I  am 
sure. 

I  have  come  to  the  conclusion  tliat  the 
be.st  chance  we  have,  and  it  is  only  a 
chance,  I  think  everybody  ought  to 
under.stand  tliat.  is  to  send  the  matter 
to  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  for  a 
conference  with  the  assurances  given 
us  already  by  the  chairman  of  that 
committee.  I  say  it  Is  a  chance  becau.se 
we  are.  I  think,  endeavoring  to  adjourn 
here  next  week,  and  that  gives  you  less 
than  10  days  to  get  this  thing  through 
all  the  machinery  that  it  has  to  go 
through  both  in  the  House  and  in  the 
Senate.  I  do  not  know  whetiier  when 
it  gets  to  the  Senate  you  are  ever  going 
to  get  anything  back  over  here  or 
whether  they  are  ever  going  to  do  any- 
thing at  all.  They  may  or  they  may  not 
accept  it.  But  I  believe  the  way  we  are 
pursuing  is  the  best  one,  in  view  of  the 
very  short  time  we  have  left.  As  I  un- 
derstood the  gentleman  from  Arkan.sas. 
the  chairman  of  the  committee,  we  are 
assured  that  this  conference  report  will 
come  back  to  the  Hou.se  this  week,  so 
tliat  we  can  be  on  the  way  to  negoti- 
ations with  the  Senate. 


Mr  MILLS.  No,  I  had  not  said  it 
Would  i)e  po.ssible  to  bring  it  back  this 
uerk     Wliat  I  said  was  this: 

If  the  Stnate  succeeds,  as  I  under- 
stand  It  intends  to  try.  to  appoint  con- 
ferees today,  alter  coiUerring  with  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  the  gentle- 
man  s  State  of  Virginia,  it  was  agreed  we 
would  go  to  conference  at  2:30  tomorrow 
afternoon  Whether  or  not  we  could 
have  the  matU'r  back  to  the  House  for 
consideration  on  Friday.  I  could  not  say 
I  would  think  it  might  at  tlie  outside 
possioly  be  Monday  of  the  following  weeic 
Of  course,  we  will  try. 

Mr  SMITH  of  Virginia.  Can  the  gen- 
tleman give  us  any  detinile  as.surance 
now  as  to  the  late.st  date  that  this  House 
will  have  an  opportunity  to  act  on  this 
matter'.^ 

Mr  MILLS.  I  could  not  give  you  any 
drhnite  assurance.  Tiiere  are  too  many 
imponderables  and  matters  over  which 
I  have  no  control.  We  have  to  file  a 
Conference  report  first.  It  would  be  our 
intention  to  expedite  the  conference. 
Certainly.  I  am  not  going  to  take  a  whole 
lot  of  time  trying  to  settle  this  in  con- 
ference 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Virginia.  I  am  sure 
that  you  are  not 

Mr.  MILLS  What  I  said,  as  the  gen- 
tleman will  recall,  is  that  we  will  try  to 
bring  something'  back  from  conference 
that  will  be  constructive  and  helpful. 
We  will  bring  something  back  that  we 
can  ait  on  and  we  will  do  It  as  expedi- 
tiously as  we  can  I  ju.st  do  not  want  to 
say  that  we  will  have  it  back  here  and 
have  a  vote  on  it  on  Friday. 

Mr  SMITH  of  Virfiinia.  Or  on  any 
other  day? 

Mr.  MILLS.  I  cannot  say  It  will  be 
Friday.  The  gentleman  asked  me  if  it 
would  bo  this  week 

Mr  SMITH  of  Virginia.  Yes,  now  I 
ask  the  gentleman— what  Is  the  latest 
daU'? 

Mr.  MIIXS.  I  told  the  gentleman  that 
I  thnuL'ht  the  latest  date  would  probably 
be  Monday.  We  would  be  ready  on  Mon- 
day of  next  week.  I  do  not  intend  to 
take  4  or  5  days  in  conference  on  this.  I 
will   tell  the  Lientleman. 

Mr  SMITH  of  Virginia.  I  know  and 
I  think  the  House  ouuht  Ui  thoroughly 
understand  the  whole  thing  is  not  in  the 
hands  of  the  chairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Ways  and  Means. 

Mr.  MIIXS.  Ab.soluttiy,  and  I  appre- 
ciate the  uentleman  pointing  that  out. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Virginia.  This  thmn 
is  pretty  vital  to  the  cattle  people  of  this 
Nation  I  thiink  we  ought  to  be  pretty 
sure  that  we  are  going  to  get  to  vote  on 
the  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Virginia  has  expired. 

All  time  has  expired. 

Mr  COLMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
the  previous  question. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
agreeing  to  the  resolution. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  appoints 
the  following  conferees:  Messrs.  Mills, 
King  of  California,  Boggs,  Byrnes  of 
Wisconsin,  and  Curtis. 


FOOD  STAMP  ACT  OF  1964 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  take  from  the 
Speaker's  table  the  bill  <H.R.  10222)  to 
.strengthen  the  agricultural  economy;  to 
help  to  achieve  a  fuller  and  more  effec- 
tive use  of  food  abundances;  to  provide 
for  improved  levels  of  nutrition  among 
economically  needy  households  through 
a  cooperative  Federal-State  program  of 
food  assistance  to  be  operated  through 
iiormal  channels  of  trade;  and  for  other 
purposes,  with  Senate  amendments 
th.reto,  and  concur  in  the  Senate 
amendments. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  amend- 
ments, as  follows: 

P.ige  2.  line  5,  strike  out  "economically 
netdy"  and  Insert  'iow-lncome". 

Page  2,  lines  13  and  14.  strike  out  'in  eco- 
nomic need"  and  insert  "with  low  Incomes". 

Page  2.  line  20,  -strike  out  all  after  "(b)" 
down  to  and  including  line  25  luid  insert 
"The  term  'food'  means  any  food  or  food 
prcxiuct  for  human  consumption  except  al- 
coholic beverai:es.  tobacco,  those  foods  which 
an-  Identified  on  the  package  as  being  Im- 
p.rtwi.  and  meat  and  .neat  products  which 
.iro  imported." 

P.ige  4.  aft«r  line  20.  insert: 

•'(hi  In  ureas  where  a  food  stamp  pro- 
gram is  in  effect,  there  shall  be  no  distribu- 
tion of  (ederally  owned  foods  to  households 
ui^.der  tlie  authority  of  any  other  law  except 
during  emergency  situations  caused  by  a  na- 
tional or  other  disaster  as  determined  by 
thi.'  SecreU\rv." 

P.ige  4,  line  21,  strike  out  "(b)"  and  Insert 

"(C) 


Piige  5,  strike  out  lines  4  to  16,  inclusive, 
and  insert: 

".Sec  5.  (a)  Participation  in  the  food 
stamp  progr.im  shall  bo  limited  to  thoee 
h;H:seholds  whose  Income  Is  determined  to 
be  a  substanthU  limiting  factor  In  the  at- 
tainment of  a  nutritionally  adequate  diet. 
•■(b)  In  complying  with  the  limitation  on 
partlcli^atlon  set  forth  In  subsection  (a) 
above,  each  State  agency  shall  establish 
standards  to  determine  the  eligibility  of  ap- 
pUciint  households.  Such  standards  shall 
Include  maximum  Income  limitations  con- 
sistent with  the  Income  standards  used  by 
the  suite  agency  In  administration  of  its  fed- 
erally aided  public  assistance  programs. 
Sucli  stand;u-ds  also  shall  place  a  limitation 
on  the  rcs^niroos  to  be  allowed  eligible  house- 
holds. Tlie  standards  of  eligibility  to  be  used 
bv  each  St.ite  for  the  food  stamp  program 
Bh:ill  be  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Sec- 
retrxry." 

P,-ice  6.  line  17.  after  "a"  insert  "low-oost". 
Page  11,  line  8,  after  "required."  Insert  "In 
approving  the  participation  of  the  subdivi- 
sions requested  by  each  State  in  its  plan  of 
operation,  the  Secretary  shall  provided  for 
an  eqiiltable  and  orderly  expaiislon  among 
the  several  Suites  in  accordance  with  their 
relaii\e  need  and  readiness  to  meet  their  re- 
quested ctTectlve  dates  of  participation." 
Pat^e  1 1 .  after  line  19.  insert: 
■■(  g)  If  the  Secretary  determines  that  there 
has  been  irrn.ss  negligence  or  fraud  on  the 
part  of  the  St:it«  agency  in  the  certification 
r-f  applicant  households,  the  State  shall  upon 
request  of  the  Secretary  deposit  into  the 
separate  account  authorized  by  section  7  of 


this  Act,  a  sum  equal  to  the  amount  by 
which  the  value  of  any  coupons  issued  as  a 
result  of  such  negligence  or  fraud  exceeds 
the  amount  that  was  charged  lor  such  cou- 
pons under  section  7(b)  of  this  Act." 

Page  17,  lines  11  and  12.  strike  out  "not 
in  excess  of  $25,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1964;". 

Page  17,  line  16,  after  "1967"  insert  ";  and 
not  in  excess  of  such  sum  as  may  hereafter 
be  autliorlzed  by  Congress  for  any  subse- 
quent fiscal  year". 

Page  18,  line  2.  after  "section."  Insert  "If 
in  any  fiscal  year  the  Secretary  finds  that 
the  requirements  of  participating  States  will 
exceed  the  limitation  set  forth  herein,  the 
Secretary  shall  direct  State  agencies  to  re- 
duce the  amount  of  such  coupons  to  be  is- 
sued to  participating  households  to  the  ex- 
tent necessary  to  comply  with  the  provisions 
of  this  subsection." 

Amend  the  title  so  as  to  read:  "An  Act  to 
strengthen  the  agricultural  economy;  to  help 
to  achieve  a  fuller  and  more  effective  use  of 
food  abundnnces;  to  provide  for  improved 
levels  of  nutrition  among  low-income  house- 
holds through  a  cooperative  Federal-Stole 
program  of  food  assistance  to  be  oper.ited 
through  normal  channels  of  trade;  and  for 
other  purposes." 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  North 
Carolina? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  and  I  shall  not  object, 
I  simply  want  to  point  out  that  imme- 
diately following  the  debate  and  discus- 
sion on  the  previous  resolution,  here 
comes  a  request  that  we  concur  in  the 
Senate  amendments  on  another  bill 
which  Includes  a  watered  down  restric- 
tion on  beef  imports. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  withdraw  my  reserva- 
tion of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  North 
Carolina  [Mr.  Cooley]? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Senate  amendments  were  con- 
curred In. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  extend 
my  remarks  on  the  Senate  amendments 
to  the  bill,  H.R.  10222,  and  that  the  au- 
thor of  the  bill,  the  gentlewoman  from 
Missouri  [Mrs.  Sullivan]  be  granted  the 
same  permission. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  it 
is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  H.R. 
10222  is  a  long  step  forward  in  the  Na- 
tion's war  on  poverty.  It  shares  the 
blessings  of  our  food  abundance  among 
our  own  people.  It  is  my  hope  and 
expectation  that  the  House  will  act  fi- 
nally on  this  legislation  before  nightfall 
and  send  it  on  to  the  President  for  his 
signature. 

This  bill  improves,  expands  and  makes 
permanent  the  food  stamp  program  that 
now  is  operating  successfully  on  a  pilot 
and  experimental  basis  In  43  areas  in  22 
States,  covering  some  380.000  persons. 

There  now  are  on  file  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  234  requests  for  the 
program  from  other  localities  in  many 
States. 


The  food  stamp  program,  through  the 
pilot  operations,  has  proved  to  be  the 
most  effective  method  yet  devised  to  in- 
sure that  all  Americans  have  the  op- 
portunity for  an  adequate  diet. 

For  many  years  surplus  commodities 
have  been  distributed  by  the  Govern- 
ment directly  to  needy  persons.  The 
food  stamp  program  operates  through 
the  regular  food  marketing  system. 

H.R.  10222  establishes  a  national  pol- 
icy that,  in  order  to  promote  the  general 
welfare,  the  Nation's  abundance  of  food 
shall   be   utilized    cooperatively    by   the 
States,  the  Federal  Government,  and  lo- 
cal governmental  units  to  the  maximum 
extent     practicable     to    safeguard     the 
health  and  well-being  of  the  Nation's 
population  and  raise  levels  of  nutrition 
among  economically  needy  households. 
Moreover,  through  this  legislation,  the 
Con:,u-ess  finds  that  increased  utilization 
of  foods  in  establishing  and  maintaining 
adequate  national  levels  of  nutrition  will 
tend  to  cause  the  distribution  in  a  bene- 
fjcial  manner  of  our  agricultural  abun- 
dance and  will  strengthen  our  agricul- 
tural economy,  as  well  as  result  in  more 
orderly   marketing   and   distribution   of 
food. 

Therefore,  H.R.  10222  will  permit 
those  households  in  economic  need  to 
receive  a  greater  share  of  the  Nation's 
food  abundance. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  share  the  concern  of 
the     gentleman     from     Missom-i     IMr. 
Jones]  about  a  situation  in  which  there 
would  be  a  food  stamp  plan  in  operation 
in  a  community  but  where  there  might 
be  in  the  same  community,  because  of 
the  exigencies  of  circumstances  or  some 
peculiarity  of  State  law,  a  substantial 
number  of  families  who,  for  part  of  the 
year,  for   example,  might  not  be  able 
to  participate  in  the  food  stamp  pro- 
gram or  to  obtain  local  relief.    It  would 
be  unconscionable  that  the   provisions 
of  this  law,  which  is  designed  to  allevi- 
ate hunger,  should  operate  to  deprive 
persons  in  such  circumstances  from  the 
benefits   they   would   otherwise   receive 
under  the  direct  distribution  program. 
On  the  other  hand,  I  believe  it  to  be 
not  only  wasteful  of  public  funds  but 
highly   undesirable   from   an   adminis- 
trative standpoint  that  there  should  be, 
under   any   ordinary   circumstances,   a 
food  stamp  program  and  direct  distri- 
bution to  households  operating  in  the 
same  commimity. 

The  fact  that  a  household  may  have 
no  income  at  all  during  portions  of  the 
year  does  not  necessarily  prevent  that 
household  from  participating  In  the 
food  stamp  program.  If  there  are  cir- 
cumstances in  any  community  which 
would  prevent  many  households  from 
being  eligible  to  participate  in  the  stamp 
program  for  a  temporary  period,  it 
seems  to  me  that  this  could  qualify 
such  an  area  under  the  "emergency 
situation"  provision  of  the  Senate  bill 
and  that  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
would  be  permitted  by  the  language  of 
the  Senate  bill  to  institute  a  direct  dis- 
tribution program  of  such  scope  and  for 
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such  period  of  time  as  he  might  de- 
termine necessary  to  take  care  of  these 
families. 

r  have  discussed  this  matter  with  the 
Secretary  of  Agricultore  and  he  informs 
me  that  this  is  the  manner  in  which  he 
believes  the  language  should  be  con- 
strued if  the  bill  is  enacted  as  amended. 
Mrs  SULLIVAN.  Mr  Speaker,  the 
enactment  of  H.R.  10223  will  tro  a  long 
way  toward  outlawing  hunsjer  m  the 
United  States.  More  than  that,  it  will 
assure  adequate,  nutritions,  appetizing 
diets  for  millions  of  Amerlcan.s.  Includ- 
iri<  tho.se  now  living  almost  entirely  on 
powdered  milk,  powdered  egqs.  dried 
beans,  cornmeal.  flour,  and  other  sur- 
pliLs  food  Items. 

I  introduced  my  first  bill  on  this  sub- 
ject more  than  10  years  taio  During'  all 
of  the  FXsenhower  administration,  this 
legislation  was  bitterly  opposed  in  the 
e.xfcutue  department.  K\en  after  Con- 
gress enacted  my  orlglrml  bill  on  a  2- 
year  trial  basis  in  1959  a3  part  of  Public 
Law  4o0.  the  previous  administration  re- 
fused even  to  try  it  Now  we  have  an 
administration  which  wants  to  use  the 
food  stamp  program  on  a  national  basis, 
after  hawniT  had  the  political  couratre  to 
try  the  idea  for  3  years  on  an  experi- 
mental basis.  .     I 

Mr    Speaker,   as   we   fTiuJly   conclude 
le\'islative   action   on   this   bill   after   so 
many  crises  In  its  progrrss.   I   want  to 
thank  some  people  by   name   for   their 
efforts  on  behalf  of  this  idea      First  of 
all    I  war.t   to  tharik  you.  Mr    Speaker, 
Both  as  Speaker  and  as  forruer  matoritv 
leader,  you  worked  long  and  hard  and 
effectively  over  the  years  to  help  me  to 
have    this    legislation    considered    and 
eventually  enacted.    The  present  mauir- 
ity  leader   !Mr.  Albert);   the  chairman 
of   the   Committee  on   Agriculture     the 
gentleman    from    North    Cari)li:-.a      Mr 
CooLEY ! :    the    gentleman    from    Texas 
I  Mr  PoAGEJ;  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania    Mr.  SaylorI — the  oiilv  mem- 
ber of   his  party  to  vote  for   the   fo<jd 
stamp  bill  the  first  time  I  called  It  up 
for   a   Hou.se  vote  back   In  19.57,  and  a 
stront,'  supporter  of  the  idea  ever  since — 
the.se    men   deserve   special    thanks    for 
their  leadership  on  this  issue     Senators 
Humphrey.    Douglas.    Aiten,    Ellender. 
Symington,    and    Long,    and    the    late 
President  Kennedy  when  lir  .served  in 
the   Senate,   and   my   former   colleague 
from  Missouri,  the  late  Senator  Thomas 
Hennings,  all  worked  hard  for  enactment 
of  a  food  stamp  method  of  distributinR 
additional  food  to  the  needy. 

As  a  result  of  his  work  In  the  Senate 
on  my  hmd  stamp  bill  in  1959,  John  F 
Kennedy  later  had  a  clear  understand- 
ing when  he  became  President,  of  the 
value  of  this  kind  of  approach  to  the 
contradiction  of  vast  food  surpluses  and 
many  hungry  Americans.  His  very  first 
Executive  order.  In  January'  1961.  called 
for  a  substantial  Increase  In  the  tvpes 
and  varieties  of  food  to  be  distributed 
to  the  needy  under  the  direct  distribu- 
tion program. 

LETTER    TO     PRESIDENT    JOHN    F      KENNEDY 

Mr    Speaker,  under   unnnfrnous  con- 
sent, I  include  as  part  of  my  remarks  the 


letter  I  sent  to  President  Kennedy  on 
January  23,  1961.  and  the  rei.poii.-5e  from 
Larry  O'Brien,  as  follows: 

CuNGRLSS  or  THE  UnITFI)  STATES. 

HOL'SE  OF  Represe.vtatives. 
Washington.  D  C  .  January  23.  1961. 
The  President, 
The  White  House, 
Washington.  D  C 

Dear  Mr  President:  Your  first  Executive 
order  as  President,  directing  an  immediate 
Increase  In  the  types  and  quantities  of  sur- 
plus food  to  be  distributed  to  needy  persons 
m  areas  of  chronic  labor  surplus,  provided 
drHinatlc  evidence  to  the  people  of  this 
country  and  particularly  to  the  needy  -of 
your  resolve  to  carry  out  a«  promptly  as 
possible  the  1960  platform  pledges  of  our 
party  as  reiterated  by  you  In  your  campaign. 
The  surplus  food  distribution  prof^ram  as 
previously  carried  out  has  been  heartbrcak- 
ingly  unsatisfactory  when  compared  to  the 
need  and  to  the  v.ist  stores  of  fcx>d  suitable 
and  avall.ib:?  for  distribution  to  the  needy 
Increasing  the  foodstuffs  to  be  given  to  the 
needy  in  areas  where  local  authorities  are 
participating  In  the  distribution  program 
will  be  of  substantia!  help  to  thousands  of 
families  Also.  It  Is  a  step  which  your  ad- 
ministration Is  able  to  take  without  exten- 
sive preliminary  arrangement*.  May  I  re- 
spectfully ca.'I  your  attention  now  to  the 
logical  next  step — ^as  proml.sed  In  our  plat- 
form—placing  Into  effect  the  food  stamp 
plan  authorized  by  Congress  In  1959  but 
never  Implemented  by  the  Elsenhower 
administration? 

Distribution  of  food  commodities  In  sur- 
plus through  the  regular  grocery  stores  will 
make  possible  a  vast  expansion  In  the  utlllza- 
tiijn  f.f  surplus  food  Items  For  instance, 
such  Items  as  surplus  fresh  eggs  and  milk 
rather  than  In  powdered  form,  and  surl^ 
Items  as  fresh  or  frozen  chicken,  beef,  lamb 
and  pork,  fresh  or  frozen  fruits  and  vege- 
tables could  all  be  distributed  efficiently  and 
effectively  If  the  food  stamp  plan  Is  put  Into 
effect. 

Furthermore,  the  greatest  single  limiting 
factor  In  preventing  the  most  effective  dis- 
tribution of  surplus  food  Items  to  the 
needy— the  disproportionately  high  costs  to 
local  authorities  In  financing  the  storage, 
handling  and  direct  distribution— wuuld  be 
eliminated,  thus  making  It  possible  for  these 
nutritious  foods  to  be  distributed  to  provably 
needy  persons  everywhere  In  the  United 
States,  not  merely  in  those  areas  where 
chronic  unemployment  is  of  such  vast  pro- 
portions as  to  force  local  authorities  to  spend 
funds  they  often  cannot  afford  for  the  direct 
distribution. 

In  my  city  of  St  Louis,  for  instance,  our 
officials  recently  decided  they  could  no  longer 
afford  the  high  municipal  cost  of  distribution. 
yet  our  needy  those  on  various  forms  of 
public  assistance  and  those  who  cannot  qual- 
ify technically  for  assistance  despite  the  need 
becau!5e  there  are  employable  persons  In  the 
family — such  family  groups  are  very  much  In 
need  of  the  better  diets  which  could  be  made 
available  fur  them  by  a  good  surplus  distri- 
bution program  imder  the  food  stamp  law, 
A  hungry  person  anywhere  In  America  is  Just 
a.s  hu.'ikjry  for  not  living  In  a  depressed  area, 
and  Just  as  much  entitled  to  help 

I  am  enclosing  a  copy  of  the  report  of  the 
House  Committee  on  Agriculture  In  1959  on 
my  f 'Od  stamp  bill  at  the  time  It  was  re- 
ported out  for  House  action  From  this,  you 
will  note  that  the  food  stamp  law  envisions 
the  distribution  not  only  of  the  few  storuble 
commodities  In  actual  Government  owner- 
ship, but  of  any  and  all  types  of  surplus  forxls 
removable  from  the  market  under  section  32 
or  other  support  programs. 


In  refusing  to  put  this  law  Into  effect -or 
to  use  the  same  authority  contained  In  sec- 
tion :32  which  'he  Roosevelt  administration 
used  To  est.ib!!.sh  a  different  foi^l  stamp 
plan  the  previous  admlnl.^tratlon  has  main- 
tained that  the  foods  to  be  distributed  under 
a  food  stamp  plan  would  merely  be  the  same 
ones  now  being  distributed  -those  In  actual 
Government  ownership.    This  Is  not  correct 

Under  my  bill  as  written  Into  law.  and  as 
outlined  In  the  report  of  the  House  commit- 
tee which  I  am  enclosing  the  Government 
can  work  out  many  different  arrangt-ments 
with  the  food  Industry  for  exchange  of  stocks, 
etc.  Just  as  It  does  now  for  processing  of 
surplus  Items  for  direct  distribution.  But  In 
using  the  regular  stores  (those  which  wish 
to  piu-tlclpatei  we  can  distribute  fresh  and 
frozen  rather  than  Just  dry  or  dehydrated 
Items,  and  we  can  quickly  build  up  nutrl- 
tlonjU  stiindards  of  7  million  or  more  Ameri- 
cans not  now  able  to  afford  a  decent  minimum 
diet,  no  matter  where  they  live 

I,  therefore,  urge  that  you  direct  your  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  to  set  In  motion 
the  necessary  arrangements  to  bring  the  food 
stamp  plan  into  operation.  The  present  per- 
missive law  runs  until  1962. 
Respectfully  yours. 

Leonor  K    I  Mrs   John  B  )  Sui-Ln-AN. 

Member  of  Congreat. 


The  White  Hoise, 
Washington,  DC  ,  February  17.  1961. 
Hon   Lkonor  K   St-LLIVAN, 
House  of  Rrpresentativen, 
Wa'^hingtoTi.  DC. 

Dear  Mrs.  Si'llivan  The  President  has 
luskcd  me  to  reply  to  your  letter  of  January 
2:j  on  surplus  food  donations  and  stiunp 
plans  and  also  to  see  that  your  comments 
and  suggestions  were  brought  to  the  atten- 
tion of  Secretary  Freeman.  This  has  been 
done. 

In  his  economic  message  to  the  Congress 
on  February  2.  the  President  reported  that 
he  h.id  Instructed  the  Secretary  of  Aiirlcul- 
ture  to  establish  pilot  food  stamp  programs 
In  six  localities  with  high  levels  of  unem- 
ployment In  line  with  your  own  sponsor- 
ship of  the  1959  food  stamp  legislation,  the 
purpose  of  the  pilot  operatUnis  would  be  to 
test  the  effectiveness  of  various  types  of 
sUimp  programs  as  a  means  of  maklnj;  it  pos- 
sible for  more  needy  families  t<3  obtain  more 
nearly  adequate  diets. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  Is  pro- 
ceeding to  Work  out  the  detailed  plan  of  op- 
eration for  these  pilot  programs.  I  know 
that  you  realize  the  many  alternatives  that 
must  be  Investigated  in  the  development  of 
such  a  program  and  the  need  to  consult  with 
welfare  and  food  trade  groups 

We  want  to  thank  you  for  your  most  in- 
rerestlng    and    constructive    suggestions    In 
this  total  effort  to  make  fuller  use  of  our 
agricultural  abundances. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Lawrence  F    O'Brien. 
Special  Assistant  to  the  President. 

STRONG  SUPPORT  FROM   PRESIDENT  JOHNSO.N 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  pilot-plan  approach, 
begun  originally  in  six  areas,  was  later 
extondfd  to  40  counties  and  to  the  cities 
of  iH'troit.  St.  Louis,  and  Pittsburgh. 
On  balance,  it  has  been  a  tremendous 
success,  even  though,  as  a  new  program 
of  Government,  involving  a  great  deal 
of  PVderal-State-local  coordination  and 
co<jix^ration.  it  has  run  into  many  ad- 
ministrative problems  which  have  had 
to  be  solved.  But  they  arc  being  solved, 
and  those  who  participate  in  this  pro- 
gram have  strongly  endorsed  it  as  a  vast 
Improvement  over  the  direct  distribution 
system. 
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President  Johnson  put  the  full  weight 
of  his  office .  and  of  his  tremendous  pow- 
ers of  persuasion,  behind  this  legislation, 
and  its  final  passage  in  the  Congress  to- 
day is  largely  a  tribute  to  his  powerful 
leadership.  Secretary  Freeman  has 
never  wavered  in  his  effective  support  of 
this  idea — in  contrast  to  his  predecessor 
^  ho  said  it  could  not  work,  this  Secretary 
of  Apnculture  made  it  work.  Ken  Birk- 
h'eid  special  assistant  to  the  Secretary 
of  A>:nculture.  who  recently  received  the 
Dtpartinent's  top  award  for  dlstin- 
ijuished  service,  earned  that  award  at 
least  in  part  for  the  outstanding  work  he 
did  m  making  sure  Members  of  Congress 
had  tb.e  full  and  correct  facts  on  this 
let'islation. 

M:-  Speaker,  there  are  undoubtedly 
many  other.s — Members  of  Congress, 
congressional  staff  people  such  as 
Charles  B.  Holsteln.  John  Heimburger, 
of  the  Agriculture  Committee,  and 
QihcYii — who  deserve  thanks  and  appre- 
ciation for  their  long  and  hard  work  on 
this  lemslation.  Congresswomen  Mar- 
tha Gf;ikfiths.  Edna  Kelly,  Elizabeth 
Kit.  and  Edith  Green  should  certainly 
be  mentioned  for  the  help  and  encour- 
agement they  gave  me  over  the  years — 
and  there  are  many,  many  others  who 
also  helped. 

1  am  truly  ^-rateful  to  all  who  sup- 
ported me  on  this.  To  all  of  them,  I 
say  thank  you.  And  the  people  of  this 
co'aniry  will  thank  you,  too — particularly 
those  who  will  have  the  opportunity 
under  this  legislation  to  enjoy  for  the 
first  time  a  really  decent,  attractive, 
diet  m  the  American  tradition. 

Mr.  HOEVEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  remarks 
at  this  point. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa? 

There  was  no  objection.   I 

Mr.  HOEVEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to 
make  it  clear  at  this  point  In  the  Record 
that  I  do  not  support  H.R.  10222,  the 
bill  to  establish  a  nationwide  food  stamp 
program. 

In  my  opinion  this  is  bad  legislation. 
It  will  decrease  domestic  outlets  for  our 
agricultural  surpluses.  It  will  deny  many 
needy  people  the  opportunity  to  acquire 
surplus  food,  it  will  be  a  very  expensive 
and  inefficient  welfare  program  for  the 
taxpayer  to  assume,  and  it  will  further 
erode  the  rights  and  responsibilities  of 
State  and  local  governments. 

The  record  to  this  point  shows  that 
this  legislation  has  "been  approved  over 
the  unanimous  objection  of  the  Repub- 
hcan  members  of  the  Committee  on  Ag- 
nculture  set  forth  in  the  minority  report 
on  H  R.  10222— House  Report  1228 — 88th 
Congress.  The  record  also  shows  that 
:i  was  passed  through  the  House  on 
April  8,  1964.  as  a  "package  deal"  with  the 
cotton-wheat  bill  in  spite  of  overwhelm- 
ing opposition  by  House  Republicans. 

This  is  a  new  and  massive  program 
which  clearly  shows  the  basic  differences 
in  Government  philosophy  between  the 
Johnson  administration  and  the  main- 
stream of  Republican  thought.     I  am 
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indeed  sorry  that  the  administration 
has  prevailed  and  that  this  bill  will  now- 
become  law. 

If  any  recourse  were  available  to  pre- 
vent its  enactment.  I  can  assure  you  I 
would  pursue  it.  However,  a  conference 
with  the  other  body  would  serve  no  use- 
ful purpose  as  all  but  one  of  the  amend- 
ments adopted  by  the  other  body  changed 
little  of  substance  in  the  bill. 

The  only  amendment  of  importance 
adopted  by  the  other  body  establishes 
the  prohibition  on  the  use  of  food  stamps 
for  imported  meat  and  meat  products. 
Since  the  administration  opposes  this 
amendment,  it  would  surely  be  lost  in 
a  conference  report. 

Thus  the  choice  today  is  not  one  be- 
tween a  good  bill  and  a  bad  bill :  rather  it 
is  a  choice  between  the  lesser  of  two  evils. 
and  under  the  circumstances  I  am  not 
objecting  to  accepting  the  Senate 
amendments. 


INCREASING  THE  RETIREMENT 
SALARIES  OF  CERTAIN  RETIRED 
DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA  JUDGES 

Mr.  MCMILLAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  call 
up  the  bill  (H.R.  12198 »  to  amend  sec- 
tion 11-1701  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia Code  to  increase  the  retirement  sal- 
aries of  certain  retired  judges,  and  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  bill  be  con- 
sidered in  the  House  as  in  Committee  of 
the  Whole. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
South  Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  section 
11-1701  of  the  District  of  Columbia  Code 
is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  subsection: 

"(d)  A  Judge  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia Court  of  Appeals  or  the  District  of  Col- 
umbia court  of  general  sessions  who  has 
retired  prior  to  the  effective  date  of  section 
306  of  the  Federal  Executive  Salary  Act  of 
1964  Bhall  receive  an  Increase  in  the  retire- 
ment salary  to  which  he  Is  otherwise  entitled 
under  this  section  In  the  same  percentage 
as  the  Increase  In  salaries  provided  in  sec- 
tion 306(1)  (2)  and  section  306(1)  (3)  of  the 
Federal  Executive  Salary  Act  of  1964  for 
judges  who  are  serving  on  the  effective  date 
of  such  section  306  on  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia Court  of  Appeals  and  the  District  of 
Columbia  court  of  general  sessions." 

Sec.  2.  The  Increases  In  retirement  com- 
pensation authorized  by  the  amendment 
tnade  by  the  first  section  of  this  Act  shall 
take  effect  on  the  first  day  of  the  first  month 
which  begins  after  the  date  of  enactment  of 
this  Act. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  re- 
consider was  laid  on  the  table. 

Mr.  McMHIiAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
purpose  of  the  bill  is  to  give  retired 
judges  of  the  District  of  Columbia  Court 
of  Appeals  and  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia Court  of  General  Sessions,  a  raise  in 
salary. 


It  is  the  opinion  of  your  committee 
that  such  legislation  is  necessary  and 
appropriate  in  order  that  the  same  sal- 
ary ratio  between  stctive  and  retired  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  judges  under  present 
law  may  be  retained. 

The  16  judges  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia Court  of  General  Sessions,  and 
the  3  judges  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
Court  of  Appeals  are  all  included  in  the 
recently  approved  Federal  Employees 
Salary  Act  of  1964— H.R.  11049,  recently 
passed  by  the  Congress.  However, 
through  inadvertence,  no  provision  was 
included  therein  to  cover  the  two  retired 
judges — one  in  the  court  of  appeals  and 
one  in  the  court  of  general  sessions. 
Inasmuch  as  each  of  these  judges  has 
continued  to  perform  active  service  in 
the  two  courts  named,  it  is  felt  that  in 
fairness  and  justice  they  should  be  en- 
titled to  a  proportionate  raise  in  their 
compensation. 

MEMORANDUM    RE    JUDGES    SALARIES 

Only  two  judges  have  retired  from 
the  local  District  of  Columbia  Court  of 
Appeals  and  from  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia Court  of  General  Sessions: 

Judge  George  D.  Neilson  retired  after 
20  years  service  and  as  general  sessions 
judge  was  receiving  $17,500.  He  receives 
$11,841  retirement  although  serving  full 
time  on  the  bench — on  which  other  ac- 
tive judges  under  the  new  pay  bill  wi.ll 
receive  $24,000 — under  this  bill  he  would 
draw  about  $16,000. 

Former  Chief  Judge  Nathan  Cayton  re- 
tired after  29  years  service  and  was  draw- 
ing $18,500.  He  receives  $18,367  retire- 
ment. Under  this  bill  he,  too,  would 
receive  about  $24,000.  He  is  also  on 
active  duty  practically  full  time. 

By  the  reported  bill,  those  judges  who 
have  heretofore  retired  will  have  their 
salary  computed  under  the  same  formula 
and  at  the  new  rate  of  compensation  as 
will  be  the  case  with  judges  who  may  in 
the  future  retire  under  the  1964  Salary 
Act.  In  other  words,  there  will  be,  and 
in  the  opinion  of  your  committee  there 
should  be,  no  difference  in  the  status  of 
presently  retired  judges  and  judges  who 
may  retire  in  the  future,  at  least  insofaj 
as  such  retirement  occurs  under  the  ex- 
isting law. 

BACKGROUND 

The  Consolidation  Act — Public  Law 
512,  77th  Congress,  2d  session — approved 
April  1, 1942,  provides — in  section  11— for 
the  retirement  of  judges  after  serving  20 
years  or  more,  with  compensation  in 
equal  monthly  installments  in  the  sum 
equal  to  such  proportion  of  the  salary 
received  by  such  judge  on  the  date  of 
such  retirement  that  the  total  of  his  ag- 
gregate years  of  service  bears  to  the  total 
of  30  years. 

Paragraph  (b)  of  the  same  section  pro- 
vides that  any  judge  receiving  retirement 
salary  may  be  called  upon  by  the  chief 
judge  of  either  court  to  perform  such  ju- 
dicial duties  as  may  be  requested  of  him 
for  a  period  up  to  90  days  in  any  year. 

The  fact  of  the  matter  is,  as  stated, 
that  both  the  retired  judges  have  con- 
tinued to  perform  active  service,  suid  one 
of  them  has  given  full  time  on  the  bench 
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for  the  last  9  months  due  to  court  vacan- 
cies, sickness,  and  vacations,  and  of 
course  neither  has  received  the  compen- 
sation of  a  full-time  judge  even  though 
he  has  worked  full  time.  The  reported 
bill  would  obviate  such  injustice. 


GENERAL  LEAVE  TO  EXTEND 

Mr.  McMillan.  Mt.  speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that,  after  passage 
of  each  District  of  Columbia  Committee 
bill  today,  the  subcommittt-e  chairman 
and  I.  as  committee  chairman,  may  be 
permitted  to  insert  remarks  in  the 
Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  South 
Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 


AMENDING  THE  DISTRICT  OF  CO- 
LUMBIA INCOME  .\ND  FRANCHISE 
T.\X  ACT  OP  1947  AND  THE  DIS- 
TRICT OP  COLUMBIA  BUSINESS 
CORPORATION  ACT  WITH  RE- 
SPECT TO  CERTAIN  FOREIGN 
CORPORATIONS 

Mr.  McMillan.  Mr.  speaker.  I  call 
up  the  bill  (H.R.  8407)  to  amend  the 
District  of  Columbia  Income  and  Fran- 
chise Tax  Act  of  1947,  as  amended,  and 
the  District  of  Columbia  Business  Cor- 
poration Act,  as  amended,  with  respect 
to  certain  foreign  coaporations,  and  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  bill  be  con- 
sidered in  the  House  as  in  Committee  of 
the  Whole. 

The  SPEAKER.  IS  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  South 
Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  ttte  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  <is3tmbled.  That  title 
vn  of  the  District  al  Columbia  Income  and 
Franchise  Tax  Act  of  1947,  as  amended  (DC. 
Code  47-1571  and  the  following) ,  Is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  section: 

"Sec.  3.  EzxifPT  Fokxicm  CoapoaATiONS. — 
A  foreign  corporation  authorized  to  Invest 
In  loans  secured  by  real  estate,  which  does 
not  maintain  any  office  or  employees  In  the 
District  of  Columbia,  siall  not  be  subject  to 
taxation  under  this  article  If  the  only  ac- 
tivities of  such  foreign  oorporatlon  In  the 
District  of  Columbia  are  one  or  more  of  the 
foUowlng: 

"(1)  the  acquisition  of  loans  (Including 
the  negotiation  thereof)  secured  by  mort- 
gages or  deeds  of  trust  on  real  property  situ- 
ated In  the  District  of  Columbia  pursuant  to 
commitment  agreements  or  arrangements 
made  prior  to  or  following  the  origination 
or  creation  of  such  loans; 

"(2)  the  physical  Inspection  and  appraisal 
of  property  In  the  District  of  Columbia  as 
security  for  mortgages  or  deeds  of  trust; 

"(3)  the  ownership,  modlflcatlon,  renewal, 
extension,  transfer,  or  foreclosure  of  such 
loans,  or  the  acceptance  of  substitute  addi- 
tional obligors  thereon: 

"(4)  the  making,  collecting,  and  servicing 
of  such  loans  through  a  District  of  Columbia 
concern  engaged  In  the  business  of  servicing 
real  estate  loans  for  Investors; 

"(5)  maintaining  or  defending  any  ac- 
tion or  suit  or  any  administrative  or  arbi- 
tration proceeding  arlBUig  as  a  result  of  such 
loaoa: 


■'i6)  the  acquisition  of  title  to  property 
which  Is  the  security  for  such  a  loan  In  the 
event  of  default  on  such  loan: 

"(7)  pending  llquldrttloti  of  Its  Investment 
therein  within  a  reastinable  time  o[>eratlng, 
malntalnln>?.  renting,  nr  otherwise  dealing 
with  selling,  or  dlspoalnu  of.  real  property 
acquired  under  foreclosure,  sale,  or  by  agree- 
ment  In   lieu  thereof  " 

Sec  2.  Section  99  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia Business  Corporation  Act  (DC.  Code  29- 
933)  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof 
the  following  new  subsections: 

"(c)  No  foreign  corporation  which  Is  ex- 
empt from  taxation  under  the  District  of 
Columbia  Income  and  Pranchlse  Tax  Act  of 
1947  by  section  3  of  title  VII  of  such  T;tx  Act 
of  1947  shall  be  subject  to  the  provisions  of 
this  Act. 

"(di  Nothing  In  subsection  (c)  of  this 
section  shall  be  construed  as  affecting  the 
amenability  of  any  foreign  corporation  to  the 
service  of  any  process,  notice,  or  demand  to 
which  such  corporation  would  be  amenable 
without  reference  to  the  provisions  of  such 
subsection  (c) . 

"(e)(1)  Any  foreign  corporation  exempt 
from  taxation  under  the  District  of  Columbia 
Income  and  Pranclse  Tax  Act  of  1947  by  st^:- 
tlon  3  of  title  VTII  of  such  Act  shall  he  deemed 
to  have  waived  any  Immunity  to  .service  of 
process  arid  suit  In  the  courts  of  the  District 
')f  Columbia  Any  such  foreign  corp>oratlon 
shall  appoint  and  maintain  In  the  District 
of  Columbia  an  agent  for  service  of  process, 
and  shall  register  with  the  Comml-ssloners  of 
the  District  of  Columbia  the  address  of  Its 
principal  office  and  the  name  and  address  of 
Its  agent  for  service  of  process  In  the  District 
of  Columbia.  Including  any  changes  in  such 
addresses 

"(2)  Whenever  any  such  foreign  corpora- 
tion does  not  have  an  agent  for  service  of 
process  or  such  a*?ent  cannot  be  found  with 
reasonable  diligence  at  his  registered  address, 
then  the  Commissioners  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  shall  be  the  agent  for  service  of 
process  for  such  corporation.  Service  of 
process  on  the  Commissioners  shiill  be  made 
by  delivery  to.  and  leaving  with  them,  or 
with  any  person  having  charge  of  their  ofllce, 
duplicate  copies  of  the  process.  In  the  eveWt 
of  such  service  the  Commissioners  shall  ImV 
mediately  cause  one  of  such  copies  to  be 
forwarded  by  registered  mall,  addressed  to 
such  foreli^n  corporation  at  Its  principal 
office  as  It  appears  on  the  records  of  the 
Commissioners  Any  such  service  shall  be 
returnable  In  not  less  than  30  days,  unless 
the  rules  of  the  court  Issuing  such  process 
prescribe  another  j>erUxl.  In  which  case  such 
prescribed  period  shall  govern. 

"1 3)  Nothing  contained  In  this  subsection 
shall  limit  or  affect  the  right  to  serve  any 
process,  notice,  or  demand  required  or  per- 
mitted by  law  to  be  served  on  a  foreign 
corporation  In  any  other  manner  now  or 
hereafter   permitted  by  law. 

"(4)  Any  foreign  corporation  which  falls 
to  comply  with  the  requirements  of  para- 
graph (1)  of  this  subsection  shall  be  guilty 
of  a  misdemeanor  and  shall  be  fined  not 
more  than  >500 

"(5)  The  Commissioners  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  are  authorized  to  make  such  rules 
and  retjulatlons  as  m.iy  be  necessary  to  carry 
out  the  purpose  of  this  subsection." 

Sec.  3.  The  amendment  made  by  the  first 
section  of  this  Act  shall  take  effect  with 
respect  to  taxable  years  beginning  on  and 
after  December  31,   rj60. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move  to 
strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  believe  we  should  at 
least  have  a  brief  explanation  of  the  bill. 
Will  the  gentleman  briefly  explain  the 
bUl? 


August  U 

Mr.  MCMILLAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  jhaU 
be  happy  to  explain  the  bill  to  the  gen- 
tleman  from  Iowa. 

This  bill  has  been  before  the  House 
on  two  previous  occasions,  it  ^^ 
passed  by  the  Senate  conmiittee  and  for 
some  reason  or  other,  at  the  end  of'  the 
session  last  year  the  Senate  did  not  have 
an  opportunity  to  act  on  the  bill. 

The  purpo.se  of  tht-  bill  i.s  to  give  the 
pt-uple  in  Virginia,  in  Maryland,  and  in 
other  States  an  opix)rtunity  to  loan 
money  in  the  city  of  Wasliin^itnn.  lis  the 
pfople  of  the  District  of  Columbia  are 
ptTrmttrd  to  h)an  money,  to  niakt-  loans 
in  those  States. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Is  this  to  eliminate  the 
tax  on  money  loaned  In  the  District  of 
Columbia? 

Mr.  MCMILLAN.     That  i.s  correct. 

Mr.  GROSS.  To  eliminate  the  tax,  or 
to  make  the  tran.sactions  tax  exempt' 

Mr.  MCMILLAN.  That  is  the  ca.se,  If 
they  pay  taxes  In  their  own  States.  If 
they  do  not,  they  would  have  to  pay  taxes 
lie  re. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  note  that  the  report 
says  that  the  District  of  Columbia  needs 
all  the  funds  it  can  entice  for  real  estate 
development.  That  is  one  of  the  reasons 
given  for  this. 

I  noted  in  the  newspapers  the  other 
day  that  as  a  result  of  the  pay  increase 
bill  alone  the  District  of  Columbia  Is 
going  to  get  a  windfall  of  a  good  many 
millions  of  dollars.  I  cannot  remember 
the  amount,  but  It  seems  to  me  It  was 
around  $40  million.  I  wonder  if  we  want 
to  take  the  bars  down  and  permit  money 
to  come  into  the  District  of  Columbia  on 
a  nontaxable  basis.  If  tax  revenues  are 
decreased  I  wonder  if  there  will  be  de- 
mands for  additional  money  from  the 
Federal  taxpayers  in  support  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia. 

Mr.  McMillan.  Practically  every 
State  has  a  similar  provision.  I  under- 
stand from  the  builders  in  the  District  of 
Columbia  that  they  would  like  to  have 
some  money  from  outside  the  District  of 
Columbia,  to  help  them  operate. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yiel(i 
back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  passage  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 

Mr.  McMillan.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
purpose  of  the  bill  H.R.  8407  is  twofold. 
First,  it  amends  the  Di.strict  of  Columbia 
Business  Code  to  clearly  state  that  the 
transactions  specifically  enumerated— 
and  which  are  those  typically  involved  In 
makmir  a  mortL-at-'e  loan  by  an  investing 
institution  located  out  of  the  District- 
do  not  constitute  "doini:  bu.«iness"  in  the 
District:  second,  it  amends  the  District 
of  Columbia  tax  laws  to  specify  clearly 
that  income  received  by  an  out-of-State 
investing  Institution  from  a  mortgage 
loan  made  on  District  of  Columbia  real 
estate  is  not  subject  to  District  of  Colum- 
bia franchise  taxes. 

The  District  of  Columbia  needs  all  the 
funds  It  can  entice  into  the  District  for 
real  estate  development.    This  is  partic- 
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ularly  true  In  the  urban  renewal  field. 
District  of  Columbia  sources  simply  can- 
not provide  all  the  funds  that  are  needed. 
The  enactment  of  H.R.  8407  Is  neces- 
sary and  desirable  because  under  the 
present  District  of  Columbia  Code,  no 
out-of-state  investor  can  be  sure  whether 
or  not  In  making  a  mortgage  loan  in 
the  District  he  is  doing  business  in  the 
District;  and  no  out-of-State  investor 
can  be  sure  that  the  District  of  Columbia 
will  not  try  to  tax  him  on  Income  he  re- 
ceives because  of  having  made  a  mort- 
gage loan  on  District  of  Columbia  real 
estate,  whether  or  not  he  is  doing  busi- 
ness in  the  District.  Identical  bills 
passed  the  House  in  two  previous  Con- 
gresses. 

DACKGROVND 

The  District  of  Columbia  has  never 
attempted  to  maintain  that  when  an  out- 
of-State  investor  makes  a  mortgage  loan 
on  District  of  Columbia  real  estate  it  is 
doniri  business  in  the  District,  nor  has 
It  ever  attempted  to  tax  income  received 
by  an  out-of-State  investor  from  a  mort- 
gage loan  It  has  made  on  District  of  Co- 
lumbia real  estate.  Since  the  District  has 
never  threatened  to  take  either  of  these 
positions,  some  out-of-State  investors  on 
advice  of  their  lawyers  have  decided  to 
run  whatever  risks  are  involved  and  are 
making  loans  in  the  District.  They  are 
not  complying  with  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia doing  business  laws,  and  they  are 
not  being  taxed  by  the  District  on  the  In- 
come they  receive  from  the  loans.  If  the 
District  ever  attempted  to  maintain  that 
they  were  doing  business  in  the  District, 
or  ever  attempted  to  tax  them  on  their 
Income  from  such  loans,  they  would  sim- 
ply stop  making  mortgage  loans  In  the 
District. 

However,  there  are  a  number  of  sav- 
ings institutions — particularly,  the  New 
York  savings  banks — who  have  been  told 
by  their  lawyers  that  because  of  the  un- 
certainty of  the  District  of  Colimibla 
statutes  that  they  would  be  running  a 
very  real  risk  if  they  made  mortgage 
loans  in  the  District,  that  the  District 
would  first,  tax  them  on  their  Income 
from  such  mortgages;  and  second,  make 
them  comply  with  the  requirements  for 
doing  business.  These  institutions  have 
simply  decided  that  they  will  not  take 
these  risks  and  they  do  not  and  will  not 
make  mortgages  on  District  of  Columbia 
real  estate.  Thus,  the  ability  of  District 
sources  to  find  funds  to  finance  building 
projects  is  limited— to  the  detriment  of 
the  District  of  Columbia  Itself  and  to 
many  projects  within  its  boundaries. 

There  are  a  number  of  States  which 
have  enacted  statutes  containing  lan- 
guage which  specifically  states  that  the 
kinds  of  activities  listed  in  H.R.  8407  do 
not  constitute  doing  business  In  that 
State.   Among  those  are  the  following: 

Maryland:  Section  84,  article  23,  an- 
notated code  as  amended  by  law  of  1957, 
chapter  486. 

North  Carolina:  section  55-131.  Gen- 
eral Statutes,  1943,  as  enacted  by  chap- 
ter 1371.  laws  of  1955. 

North  Dakota:  section  103.  H.B.  537, 
laws  of  1957. 

Oklahoma:  section  1.199(f),  chapter 
A.,  title  18,  Oklahoma  Statutes. 


Oregon:  section  57.655.  Oregon  Revised 
Statute. 

Texas:  article  8.91,  chapter  64,  laws  of 
1955  as  amended  by  S.B.  129,  laws  of 
1957. 

Wisconsin:  section  180.801,  Wisconsin 
Statutes. 

Alaska:  section  99,  chapter  126.  laws 
of  1957. 

Hawaii:  section  7.5,  chapter  174,  Re- 
vised Laws  of  Hawaii,  1955. 

Florida:  section  613.01-661.44,  Flor- 
ida Statutes,  1955. 

Idaho:  Laws  of  1957.  H.B.  167,  effective 
March  9. 1957. 

Illinois:  Smith  Hurd,  Illinois  Statutes 
Annotated,  chapter  32-212. 

Louisiana:  Laws  1960,  act  386,  S.  308. 

Michigan:  1953  Michigan  Laws,  No. 
180— FHA  and  VA  loans. 

Utah:  Laws  of  1957.  S.  222. 

Washington:  Laws  of  1957,  chapter 
139. 

West  Virginia:  S.B.  No.  142,  laws,  1957. 

Missouri:  Laws  of  1953,  section  362.423. 

Tennessee:  section  45-1201,  1202,  1203, 
as  amended  by  laws,  1959,  chapter  28 — 
S.218. 

There  are  a  number  of  other  States 
where  the  situation  is  uncertain  but 
where  "qualifications"  requirements  are 
simple  and  inexpensive  and  thus  no 
further  legislation  has  seemed  necessary. 
Among  these  are:  Alabama.  Arizona, 
Maine,  Nevada,  New  Hampshire,  New 
Mexico,  South  Carolina,  and  South  Da- 
kota. 

There  is  a  further  number  of  States 
where  case  law — not  statute — is  so  clear 
that  mortgages  are  made  by  out-of-State 
investors  without  much  fear  and  thus 
the  pressure  to  enact  legislation  has  not 
been  severe.  It  is  difflcult  to  secure  an 
accurate  list  of  these  States  but  one  au- 
thority lists  among  them:  Arkansas. 
California,  and  Colorado.  Sources: 
"What  Constitutes  Doing  Business."  Cor- 
poration Trust  Co..  1958.  "Mortgage  and 
Real  Estate  Investment  Guide,"  by  Mal- 
colm C.  Sherman.  The  effect  of  H.R. 
8407  would  be  to  open  up  the  District  to 
many  of  the  New  York  savings  banks 
and  other  financial  institutions  who  are 
now  unwilling  to  lend  money  in  the  Dis- 
trict. 

Section  1  of  H.R.  8407  amends  title 
vn  of  the  District  of  Columbia  Code — 
Tax  on  Corporations — so  as  to  make  it 
clear  that  an  out-of-State  financial  in- 
stitution not  having  an  ofBce  in  the  Dis- 
trict and  whose  activities  are  limited  to 
the  type  of  activities  specifically  enu- 
merated in  the  bill  will  not  be  subject  tc^ 
District  of  Columbia  franchise  tax  on 
the  income  it  receives  from  mortgages  it 
makes  on  District  of  Columbia  real 
estate.  Under  the  District  statutes — sec- 
tion 47-1571a — any  out-of-State  cor- 
poration which  receives  income  from 
sources  within  the  District  is  taxed  at 
the  rate  of  5  percent  on  such  income. 
This  tax  is  called  a  francise  tax.  but  it 
Is  a  graduated  tax  levied  against  the 
income  that  the  out-of-State  corpora- 
tion receives  from  District  of  Columbia 
sources. 

Tlie  kinds  of  activities  that  the  for- 
eign financial  Institution  could  carry  on 


without  being  subject  to  tax  are  limited 
to  and  enumerated  in  subparagraphs 
(1),  (2),  (3),  (4).  (5).  (6),  and  (7)  of 
section  1,  H.R.  8074.  These  subsections 
specifically  describe  the  various  steps 
that  are  involved  in  making  a  mortgage 
loan  and  in  protecting  the  investment 
in  the  event  of  default. 

Section  2  of  H.R.  8407  amends  the 
District  of  Columbia  Business  Corpora- 
tion Act  so  as  to  make  it  clear  that  the 
kinds  of  activities  referred  to  in  section 
1  do  not  constitute  doing  business  within 
the  District.  If  a  nonresident  corpora- 
tion were  held  to  be  doing  business  it 
would  have  to  go  through  all  the  steps 
necessary  to  qualify.  It  would  first  have 
to  secure  a  license,  then  it  would  have  to 
file  annual  reports,  and  so  forth.  These 
requirements  are  burdensome,  even 
though  not  very  costly.  However,  sec- 
tion 2  specifies  that  the  exemption  pro- 
vided does  not  relieve  the  foreign  cor- 
poration from  being  able  to  be  sued,  and 
so  forth,  within  the  District. 

It  should  be  pointed  out  that  whenever 
an  out-of-state  investor  lends  money  on 
District  of  Columbia  real  estate  and  re- 
ceives income  from  that  loan,  it,  of 
course,  includes  that  income  in  the  in- 
come tax  returns  it  makes  to  its  home 
State — thus,  the  income  is  subject  to  tax. 

It  also  should  be  pointed  out  that  if 
H.R.  8407  is  enacted,  the  out-of-State 
investor  will  be  in  exactly  the  position 
that  a  District  of  Columbia  financial  in- 
stitution is  in  when  it  makes  mortgage 
loans  in  the  State  of  Maryland,  for  ex- 
ample: The  institution  reports  such  in- 
come as  a  part  of  its  total  Income  and 
pays  Income  taxes  to  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia on  the  total.  It  pays  no  taxes  to 
the  State  of  Maryland,  because  Maryland 
has  enacted  the  same  kind  of  a  statute 
as  Is  embodied  in  H.R.  8407. 

The  laws  of  the  State  of  Virginia  are 
uncertain  as  to  the  question  presented 
and  many  out-of-State  investors  do  not 
lend  in  that  State  as  a  result,  although 
the  State  of  Virginia  has  never  at- 
tempted to  levy  taxes  on  this  kind  of  a 
transaction  so  far  as  can  be  determined. 


AMEND     DISTRICT     OP    COLUMBIA 
TEACHERS'  SALARY  ACT  OF  1955 

Mr.  McMillan.  Mt.  Speaker,  by  di- 
rection of  the  Committee  on  the  District 
of  Columbia,  I  call  up  the  bill  (H.R. 
12042)  to  amend  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia Teachers'  Salary  Act  of  1955,  and  for 
other  purposes,  and  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  bill  be  considered  In  the 
House  as  in  Committee  of  the  Whole. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  South 
Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the  Act 
entitled  "An  Act  to  fix  and  regtilate  the  sal- 
aries of  teachers,  school  ofDcers,  and  other 
employees  of  the  Board  of  Education  of  the 
District  of  Columbia,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses",  approved  August  5,   1955    (69  Stat. 
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521,    ch.    569),    aa   amended,    Is    amended    as  tli    The  tlrst  section  l.s  arneiidt'd  by  strik-      Ing    In    Ueu    thereof     the    following    salary 

follows:  Ing    all    after    the    t'..'-st    sei.tei'.ce    .irid    Insert-       schedules: 


["Salary  cl  »s,--  iri'l  position 
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;  •^■sldent,  teachere  college 
tor,  curriculurii,  'liii,    itvichers  college 


A, 

It, 
C, 


l.iich.'lnr's  -!.-.-,. 
iiiasttTs  ■!i'irr>'* 
iiKist.Ts  i|i'j;r>v  ; 
I  ■  (ilt'f  t'Xiiinirifr 
I  )iri'Ct()r,  f<«i'l  siTvins- 
1  >:rciti)r,  lii'liistriil   U- 

K  \>ClltiVO     k-vSLSf  Hit    Ui 

I'-vchiatrist 


us  30  credit  hours.. 


I'lult  education, 
.i'vrtutfndent. 


(.r- 


.up  li,  mast- 

up  ('.  riuisti 

Assistant 

\-sistant  to   Lssi^t  ir»t  -«ii)erlntendent  (juntor  and 

s«-tiior  high  M-hiKjN  i 
I'riMcipal.  stTiinr  hii;ri 
Pniiclprtl,  junior  hikrti 
Principal,  fit- nifrit.irv 
I'rincipal,  vo<-:itli)n,i 
Principal,   VnuTic 


■i  .li'er'->»       '     

s   Ictrr- «  p  us  311  crp'llt  hours. 
issistciT.t  siiperlntendent  (elementary 


:i')ol. 
h.Hil. 

I  laool. 
\.,^h  sch<x>l. 
1*  i'  on  sohixjl 


Crincipal,  tx)ys'  jiini'/r 
Irmcipal,  C^pltoi  I'  (K' 
I'riiicipul,  health  sch©. 
Principal,  laboritory  <• 
Principal,  veterans  SiU' 
\  v>istant   to    k<si.>t  i;  t 

^I'arch.  t'li'l jet .   II'  I  : 
A  ^sistaiit    to     i.ssi>t  lilt 

prais;il.  stU'ly.  m  !  a' 
I  'ircctor,   i-'lcnii'nt  irv 

instruction 
I  nrcctor,  b>-  ilth,  pi:^^ 

safety, 
Kxecutivt'  a.ssi.stant  !■» 


rias> 


rii-- 


'<iiior  high  ac-hool. 
School. 

■|IH)1. 

1  •-(■hool. 

-  UK-rintendent  (general  re- 

.  i.slation) 

^i|)erintendent    (pupil  ap- 
•  •iiilaiic*'). 

lucatlon   (supervision  and 

il  education,  athletics,  and 
:■  t'Uty  superintendent. 


H, 


niLlSt>T   ^     I'-LT'  •■. 

iip  ( ',  master's  .|.'vrr.  .i  p 
I  )irfctor.  element. tr\  i   ■ 
I  iTector  in  ••I'Tnent  I'-y 
I  I  rictor.  SJ...-1  il  i..|ii.ii' 

'.P  H, 


IS  30  credit  hours 

«  atton  (a<lmlnlstratlDn). 
I  unit  ion. 


rtl. 


master^   li-wrri..!     ..      ._ 

':;>  < ',  nia.ster's  'leert-i)  p  i|s  IJii  rredit  hours 

i  '••an  of  students,  tr.irh.  rs  coUejte. 

1  Mrector.  soh'K>l  alteiKl  iire. 

Professor,  teartiers  (■■  Hl.-v'rf. 

Kekristrar.  teachers  i-o/',.jf 

.~  i[>ervisiin?   lir>ctor.   i  :n'it  education  and  summer 

(■(UH)I. 

-ui>«Tvisin?  ilire<'tor,  n"  litlcs. 
.~'ipervising   lirector,  ciirriculum. 
.\^>i>tant  prUu  ipal,  •  iciientary  school. 
As.sistant  principal,    nf  .>r  high  school. 

^(ii\<.<>r  hlifh  school. 

%x>r  itlonal  hieh  school. 

A"  »*icanl?«tion  school. 

'.'4-  I  '.ti  school 

!ent:iry  education  fsupCT- 


$26,000 

22.000 

15.240 

13,  475 

11.H90 
12.  .M) 
12,5UU 


ll,«.iO 
12.  150 


11,070 
11,270 


10,630 
10,830 


Assistant  principal, 
A  -sistant  principal 
\-^i~tanl  principal 
\  --Ptaiit  principal,  h 
-  ipervisine  'lin^etor. 


(. '  La.ss  J 
'  rr 
'  tr' 
I  ir 


virion  an.)  In-tructii. 
■"ipervisini:  'lirector.  r 
-jpervisintr  illrectr)r. 


idins  clinic, 
subject  field. 


•P  A 
IP   !■ 


hach. 
tnast> 

mast. 


'^  .li-irrfs' 

•  ivilTi.i  I, 


lis  30  credit  hours 

\-,slstant  liir-'cfor,  f^xvl  strvio'S. 
-ijjHTvlsine  lirector.  »u  liovisual  Instruction. 


Ft,  master's  iletrr'- 


c 


riass  !l 
I  ir 
uro 


\  v-i>lant 
^ch<K)ls. 
.-^t  itistlcian 

H, 


master'^  'Ickt'-.i  plus  30  credit  hours 

aUu.t.  education  and  summer 


lirt-ctor, 


I  f 


ijs  30  criwiit  hours. 


CliSS   IJ 

I  if" 
Or. 


p  11.  master  s  iifKr>-»r. 

up  ( ',  ma;>ter  s  i|eKr>'.i  p! 
\^>lstant  ilirt-ctor,  lutji.ti..-  i  il 
\ssistant  dlr»-ctor,  prii  ticil  nursiii,{. 
\vsistant  ilir>'ctor,  snl(>i.,t  field. 

AssiKiate  professor,  t.^niurs  college. 

'    .'iii-f  lUir.vrian,  Iciicher^  f<41eee. 

^Ufxrvisor,  elcment.i^y  •  ducatlon. 


is  30  credit  hours. 


up  H,  mastff  s  dejcree. 
Hip  '',  master  s  -leKrenp. 

(' till' f  attend  inc<'  otrKjt-r. 

f'linic-al  psycholoKist 
CIa.s.s  13 

I  /roup  II,  master's  degrecL  .    . 

I  (roup  (',  master's  degrfi  plu-  3<'  iT'-'!!t  h.> 

Asivi.stant  profes.v)r,  tj'eclitrs  r. iii..g.. 

\ssLstant  pro(es,sor,  laitorstory  scticxjl. 

Psychiatric  social  worker. 


0.600 
10.100 
10,300 


9,750 
9.050 


9.310 
9,510 


9.065 


7.060 
8.160 


$15,540 

13.  775 

12.  160 
12.  6«) 
12,860 


12.230 
12,420 


11.340 
11,540 


10.000 
11,100 


0,060 
10.460 
10,660 


10,020 
10. 220 


0,580 
0,780 


9,135 
9,335 


8,200 
8.400 


$1.5,840 

14, 075 

12,430 
12.930 
13.130 


12.490 
12.ti90 


ll.filO 
11,810 


11,170 
11,370 


111  J.30 

I  I.  ::{o 
111,930 


10.290 
10,490 


9,8.S0 
10.U50 


«,406 

a.eos 


8.620 
8.820 


$16,140 

14.  375 

12.700 
13.  200 
13.400 


12,760 
12.96U 


11.  am 

12,000 


11.440 
11,640 


10,500 
11.000 
11,200 


10,560 
10.760 


10.120 
10.320 


0,675 
0,875 


8.060 
0.150 


$16,440 

14. 675 

12.070 
13. 470 
13. 670 


13.030 
13.230 


12.150 
12.350 


11.710 
11.010 


10.770 
11,270 
11,470 


10,830 
11.030 


10.300 
10,500 


0.045 
10, 145 


0.280 
0.480 


$16,740 

14,  975 

13.240 
13.740 
13,940 


13,300 
13.500 


12,430 
12,630 


11.080 
12,180 


11,040 
11,-540 
11.740 


11,100 
11,300 


10,660 
10,860 


10,  215 
10,415 


9,610 
9,810 


$17,040 
15,275 


13.  570 
13,770 


12,600 
12,800 


12.250 
12.450 


11.310 

11,810 
12,010 


11.370 
11.570 


10.030 
11.130 


Pi.f>' 


9.940 
10,  140 


r.-  'il- 
ls, 575 


13.510  II  "sii 

14,010  14  Js. 

14,210  I  11.  i.Mi 


It   Mo 
II   o  |o 


IZOfiO 
13,  160 


12.  .520 
12,720 


11.  V»0 

IJ,  nsi) 


11    'A' 
11    M 


II.-- 
11.40 


pi,  T.-i."; 
111,955 


l.J.  JT'i 
10,4:0 


i       ■•t- 

15,875 

14  .^. 
U  ". 
14.  Toil 


11  :; 
II  (1. 


13,230 
13,430 


1 :,  ify; 


11, MO 
l'J.3.Vi 

IJ.  "-' 

11.^.1 

1  J.  I  i . 

11,4- 
11.'"' 


II.'^^" 
11,-:.' 


10,  f»V 

lO.MJO 
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[■•.-^uUiry  class  and  position 
I 


Clss^  H 


f 


\.  >' 

i',. 'or'^ 

■lei;ret 

H,  i:. 

iM.r  ~  .1 

ckrree. 

'.    11! 

,-!rrs  .1 

a-ree  1 

.U: 


30  credit  hours 


C:;v-  I 


.  3P  ere 


lit  hours 


riiup  .V.  I.iui'c  or  -  .le^T.-i 
,roup  It,  iiiashr'-  .let;rcc 
■  roup  <■'.  Ill  i-t.  r  -  .i. arre.   ; 

.Mtemliru .   .clinr 

ChiM  laPor  I'l-pector 

Counselor,  placi  ineiit 

I.ilTanan.  cleiiieiitary  and  scKimiary  schools, 

I.iPrarian.  iC'ii  licr~  coHc^-e. 

He-.,  ircli  as-islani  | 

.Si  h,)ol  s(i(  i:il  worker. 

.Sj^'ccli  ^  orn  '  ti..iil-t 

Coontin  itor  o(  pr  .1  tj.  .,  nurslnt' 

Teacher,  .  '.niu  iitary   iicl  secoii'lary  sclioolf. 

Census  siiHTMsor 

Counselor,  cleineiilary  ami  secondary  schools. 

In.-lructor,  leiclier-  ,  olle^:l' 

Instructor,  laNorrilorv  -iliool. 

.>:chool  psychol<i».'i.-t 


[ -.s  il  ir\  il.i-^  iii'l  posnion 


Class  14:  ^     .    ,     , 

Group  A,  bach-lor  -  ■ 
Oroup  M.  master'^   p 
Group  C,  iniuster'-   1. 
Class  15: 

Group  \.  hachel.ir's   liL-ree. 
Group  H.  master's  .i,^: 
Oroup  <",  master's  .1.  i 

.\ttendance  nllin  r. 

Child  lalHir  iiis|«-cIor. 

Conn.s«'lor,  placv nicnt. 

I.ilirariaii.  eU'nient:iry  and 

l.ilirarian.  teachers  cnUciite 

Kest'arch  a.ssistant. 

School  social  worker. 

Six-ech  correction; St 

Coordinator  of  pr  1.  ; 

Teacher.  .  leiiu-ni  ir> 

Census  s  iji,  r-,  i-or 

{ 'ounsi'ior,  rli  iiaoi'  ir\  .uid  s<. 

Instructor,  leai  li.  r.-  .     ;l.a'. 

Instructor,  labor. vp.r\  -i  I10..I. 

School  psychologist . 


plus  30  credit  hours 


r.  .   plu~  ;tiJ  iredit  hours 


I 

SO'  oiviiirv  ScluH'lS, 


;il  Ilurs;I,^:. 
ii'l  siM-oii'l  ir\ 


clioi 
■oii.l.iry  scl 


lools. 


I 

•J  1  .s^iibsection  lai  of  section  6  is 
lui-.eiided  by  striking  "la)"  and  inserting  in 
:ieu  thcreid  "laiil)  ',  and  by  adding  the 
roll'  v.ing  p.ir.igraph   at   the  end  thereof: 

■  I 'J  I  Any  te.icher  who  was  promoted  from 
tiie  s.ilary  chiss  originally  designated  Salary 
c:..ss  18  tinder  this  Act  (redesignated  as 
Sal.iry  Class  15  by  amendments  effective  on 
J.,p,\;,.ry  1.  19ti3i,  if  such  promotion  oc- 
carrcd  alter  June  30,  1958,  and  prior  to  Jan- 
u.ir'.  1  1963.  and  who  on  the  effective  date 
oi  this  p.iragraph  occupies  the  same  posl- 
tun  t  I  which  he  was  promoted  during  such 
pcri'd  shall  be  assigned  to  the  numerical 
ser-,i(c  step  in  his  class,  or  class  and  group 
to  wliph  he  would  have  been  assigned  had 
I'.e  bc(  n  prunioted  on  or  after  January  1, 
l',n',.i   ■ 

.3 1    .<ccti(in     13     is    amended    by    striking 

evening  srhodls  "  whenever  It  appears  in 
s-.u-ii  section  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
'  ..dult  education  schools",  and  by  amend- 
ing tlie  schedule  of  pay  rates  contained  in 


Service  step 


$6,475 
6.975 
7,175 

5,400 
5.900 
6,100 


$6.  7.S0 
7.  'i.W 
7,450 

5.  6S5 
6,185 
6,3H5 


$7.  025 
7.  .V.'5 
7,725 

6,970 
6.470 
6,670 


17,300 
7.800 
8,000 

6,205 
6.705 
6,905 


$7,  575 
8.075 
8.275 

6,440 
6,  MO 
7,140 


service  step 


m 


12 


$,s,  ri75 
y,  17,5 
9, 


,375 


.  3sH 

,  ^^(l 
,  ObO 


:sS,  950 
y,  450 

y,  tiso 

7,  t)15 
s,  115 

Is,  31,5 


$9,225 
9,  725 
9.925 

7.850 
8,350 
b,  550 


$9,500 
10.000 
10,  '200 

8,085 
8,  5h5 
8,785 


subsection    (a)    of  such   section   to   read   as 
follows: 
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*7.  8,50 
8.  350 
8.  ,550 

6,  67.5 

7,  17,5 
7,  .t75 


$.8,125 
8,  625 
8,  825 

6.  yio 
7,4111 

7.  mil 


$8,400 
8,900 
9.100 

7,  145 
7,  M5 

7,  845 

Lonpevity 
step  X 


Longevity 
step  Y 


13 


$9, 775 
10, 275 
10, 475 

8,320 
8,820 
y,  II2U 


$8,880 
9,380 
y,  5>»0 


$9,  440 

y,  y4(! 

10,140".] 


Classification 


["Classification 


Stcii 


.-^tep 


I 


SUMMER  SCHOOL    iREuUL.^R) 

—Continued 


Per  diem 


Per  diciii 


SUMMER  SCHOOL  (REGIX.\R)| 

Teacher,    elementary    and  ' 
secondary    schools,    and  I 
instructor,     District     of  | 
Columbia  Teachers  Col- 
lege     $21.24 

Assistant  professor,  District 
of  Coliunbia  Teachers 
College.-- 25.49 

Associate  professor.  District 
of  Columbia  Teachers 
College-..- 27.61 

Assistant  principal,  ele- 
mentary and  secondary 
schools- -..- -      30.80 

Supervising   director,    and 
professor.  District  of  Co-  1 
lumbia  Teachers  College,  i    30,  80 


$23.31. 

;     28. 03 

30.37 

'63.  b: 

Principal,  elementary  and  !  „.  „-  ,  .,,,  r^. 

secondary  schools 5.33.  ys     $37,38     $40,90 


VETER.A.N'S  SIMMER 
HIGH   SCHOOL   CENTERS 


Teacher. 


31.86  I     35.04  1    38.34 


$25.  56 


30.  6; 


33.23 


37.  06 


33.  87  ,    37.  06 


Per  period 


..^nULT     EPVCATlON     SCHOOLS 

Teacher ' 

Assistant  principal 

Principal - 1 


$5.18 

$5.71 

7.51 

8.28 

8.29 

9.14 

$6.24 
9.05 
9.98",] 


Sec.  2.  The  third  sentence  of  section  9(b) 
(3)     of    the    Act    entitled    "An   Act   for    the 
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August  11 


retlremtnt  of  public  school  teachers  In  the 
District  of  Columbia",  approved  Augijst  7. 
1946.  as  amended,  Is  amsnded  by  striking 
"on  the  day  after  the  employee  dies"  and 
inserting  In  lieu  thereot  "on  the  first  day  of 
the  month  following  the  teachers  death". 

5ec    3.  This  Act  shall  take  erTect  un  July  1. 
1964.  I      . 


With  the  folk)wlris  cominUtce  amend- 
ment- 
strike  ou'  ill!  ;if't»r  Ihc  p:'..n-tln><  rl.i'.i.^e 
antl  In.iert  "Thiit  t.>;f>  A>-t  eiitltif^l  \'-\  Act 
to  fix  and  re«cu!.ttp  'hp  ^iil.ir'.es  df  t<><ichers, 
.school  DfT.oprs  Ht.il  .••ht-r  onip;  tpo.s  o'.  V.,c 
B<.><ird    (if    p:dur<itl<i:i    of    the    Dl.str'.rt    of    C'o- 


Uimbla,    and    for    other    piirpoeee",    approve<] 

AuKu.st    5,    1955    (69    Stat     521.    ch     569),   a« 
amended.  Ls  amended  as  follows: 

"ill  The  first  section  Is  amended  by 
striking?  all  after  the  first  sentence  and  in- 
.sertlnt;  !n  lieu  thereof  the  following  salary 
.■■riiMlulen  ■ 


"  ■  -^.-tsy  class  and  position 


Service 
stepl 


I 


t.'K'hers  college. 


r.H,>s  1: 

►      ■^mx'rintenilent.       .         ,_..,... 

f  :.^^^  J  I 

li>'i)!ity    siiperintpn'lent .      .. 
(  :,is.s  .) 

Aisi.-.tfint  supermtpndent.  \'r>t-\  1 
Class  ♦ 

I'lffotur,  curriculum.  ileaB.  ttn.  t.rrs  .i  ;.fi?»'.. 
("!as.s  i 

iir'>iip  .\,  bachelor's  flffrrtu"     _ 

I  iroiip  H,  master ■?  flpgr'*'-  

(iroiip  (■   master's  (leKr('«>  \>:  .i  in    redlt  hours 
<  h  Iff  examiner. 
1  Mrector,  food  wrvlcen. 
I  ".rector,  indiistrlal  as 
Fiecutive  assistant  ti>.sii»«ruitor;  ! 
Psychiatrist. 


■•at:, 
-nt. 


'Up  n. 


masters  dettrfp.    ._ 
/T'liip  (',  master  s  dpRTcp  pht;  iii  t>-  lit 
V.^sistant  to  Mslstart  miifr'.ntpnili'rit 


t'lt-mentary  schools). 


(    If 


Assistant  to  assistant  iiuier'.nt.-ndent  (Junior  and  senior  high  schools). 

F'rinclpal,  senior  high  fchmil 

Principal,  junior  high  joh.»<il 

Principal,  elementary  schooi 

Prmclpal,  vocational  \ie.\\  .tcfui'il 

Principal,  Amerlcanlztt:  la  Si ■^Kll 

Principal,  boys'  lunlor-s«Til.ir  .";'.,(■;  vhiyil. 

Prnicip>al,  Capitol  V-itf  .s«t;i«il 

Principal,  health  schawl 

Principal,  laboratory  ^bnol 

Principal,  veterans  hli?!-  scho.  ! 

As.sLstant  to  assistant  iiii^rmvii  ! 

legislation) 
.\!wi.stant  to  assistant  sup«'rt:it«:; 

attendance). 
I  Mrector,  elementary  pdii-attcni,  supt-rvt.iion.  Ar.'\  :r;-'TM<tlon 
I  Mrector,  health,  physical  e  lii<-;it;'in.  ithietlcs,  \:\\  ^.i.'cty. 
Kiecutive  assistant  to  dtptr.y  -if'-rlntendent. 


^enerii 


r'-u'arch,  i>ud(fpt,  and 

jMipIl   appr  il-  il.   si  :  !;. ,   and 


up  B,  master's  degree 

lip  C,  master's  dpRree  p   is  30  credit  hours 

iurector,  elempntary  fi»1  ;;Htion  fadmlnlstritlon). 
Director  In  plpmpnt.irv  ••  lacation. 
Director,  special  educatiuq. 

I 


ClaAss 

I  iroiip  li,  master's  degrpe.; 

<  >roup  C,  master's  degrMe  p!i;i  .'50  credit  hours 

I  I'iin  of  students,  tearhers  college. 

I  'irector.  school  atteii  fcti.-T 

Professor,  teachers  c<)l>k:i' 

K'lfi.strar,  teachers  collck'" 

-lipervlsing  dirpctfT,  ■xA.-.A  education  and  summer  school. 

■- 1] [XT vising  direetiir.  iI'   •'ties. 

-ijt>prvising  dlrei-toi,  lur'xuliim. 

\<-;i>tant  princlpnl,  Pl<t!  estary  school. 

Vs-^i.staiit  prinripttl.  junior  high  school. 

AN•.l.^tant  principal.  s.rii"r  high  school. 

\v<i>t;int  principal,  vntntional  high  schooi. 

A-Mstant  principal.   \  ni' rirani 'ation  school. 

.\->i-tant  pri:uMi)al.  h.. ■»;;•!  sch(X)l. 

SuiKTvi.sing  director,  rle-:r'ntary  education  (SupervlsloD  and  Instruc- 
tion). 
Suixrvi.sing   hrector.  r>!iiling  clinic. 
Supervising  director.  «\\  jif t  field. 
Cla,s.s  9 

(rfr.iip   \,  liachelor'^  degreei. 
Oroij;.  H,  ina.-:tpr  '  decree 

Or.i.p  (',  nia'^tpr's  dei;ree  nP.- .«)  credit  hours 

A  -i^tant  ilirpt'Tor.  fix'l    •  rvice-s. 
riuj^rvlsing  di'eitor,  iij  l;.)vi,sual  ln.structlon. 
Class  10: 

Group  H,  ina.<;tpr'<  de^re*' 
Oroup  I'.  ina.Ntpr'<   leirrei'  :il 
.\   -istant  director,  .i  '.'.It 
■■'  iti.stician, 
CliS.s  11, 

(iroup  II.  riiiuster  -   l'-i;ri-.-  ... 

Oroup  <  .  nuw'ster  -  degree'  ;il  ;<  30  credit  hours 
As.si,stant  dlrp'tor.  lu.lfoviSLial 
As.-isiant  direi  tor.  pr  u  t;.  J  nursing. 
As.-ii^t:tnt  ilirei-tnr.  -.u^ie'  t  field. 
.\s,-oe\  lie  profes,-.<)r.  te  ii;h<-ns  college. 
te  u  \\>-r%  college. 
7  lentjry  education. 


$26,000 

22.000 

14,900 

13, 2M 

11.580 
12.080 
12.2W 


n.MO 
11.840 


10.820 
11.000 


10.380 
laSfiO 


4- 


;iO  credit  hours 

Iiication  and  .summer  schools. 


Chi.f  lihrari,»n 
Supervisor,  eie 
Class  12: 

Orouf 

Orouj 


Ch  . 

Cliii 
C1.WS  13: 
Oroup  I 
Oroup  ' 


iii:i,'Ster  s 
Ml  ksler  s 
Utend  in 


iPliree 

lewree 
e  ofTi.- 


[>{us  BO  credit  hours. 

I'r. 


imI  psycholfjgisl 


rnast«'r's   legri'e    .......   

iimster  <   legr<-»'  Ha''  30  credit  hours. 
.A.vsi^taiit  prnf.-v-or,  '.■  u;t  ■  rs  college. 
Ai.si>tarit  prnfevsor,  1  iNjr  I'ory  school. 
Psychiatric  socmI  work-ir 


«,43S 
e.S3J 

10,135 


0,(!OS 
9.706 


9,075 
9.275 


8,848 
8.848 


7.880 
8.080 


Service 
step  2 


11.840 
12.340 
12.540 


11.900 
12.100 


11.080 
11.280 


10.820 
10,820 


0.005 
10.196 
10,395 


9,765 
9.965 


9,335 
9,536 


8.906 
9.106 


8.196 
8,306 


Bervtce 
step  3 


Service 
step  4 


$15,236       $15,610 
13. 520         13. 796 


12,100 
12.000 
12.800 


12.160 
12,3«0 


11.340 
11.840 


10.880 
11.060 


9.9.'U 
10.456 
10,055 


10.025 
10,226 


9.506 
9.796 


9.165 
9.3«6 


8.610 
8.710 


$15,785 

14.070 

12.360 
12.S«0 
13.U60 


R420 
12.620 


U.6Q0 

a.  800 


11.140 

11.340 


10.215 
10.715 
10.915 


10.286 
10,485 


9.866 
10,065 


9.425 
9,626 


8,825 
9.026 


Servlcp 
step  S 


SPrvlrp 
sl.-p  »^ 


$16,060 
14.345 

12.620 

1.1,  IJi' 

1  !  .l.-" 


12.680 

!_'  KHfl 


11.860 
12,000 


11.400 
11,600 


10,475  I 
10.975  I 
11.175  I 


10.  .M5 
10,745 


10.115 
10,315 


9.685 
9.886 


9.140 
9.340 


$16,336 
14.620 

12,S8n 

1.1.  SS(1 

1  i,  '-N) 


12.940 

n,  lio 


Service 
step  7 


12.120 
12,820 


1  1 ,  V'><_i 


1  ■,  :■!■. 
II,  j.i'> 

11.  4.1.' 


10.806 
11,006 


10. 375 
10. 578 


9.945 
lU.  146 


9.455 
9,655 


$16, 610 
14,895 

13,140 

l.'l.  NO 
13,  M" 


13.200 

13.  4011 


Service 
step  H 


12.380 
12.580 


1 1 . 9'jn 

U,  IJi' 


10,906 
11,406 
11.606 


11,066 
11.266 


10.635 
10,836 


10.205 
10.405 


9.770 
0.070 


$16,886 

15, 170 

13,400 

!.•?,  W»i 
14.  H») 


13.460 
13  Wl 


i:,  mn 

l.',M<) 


IJ.  1H<) 

1-',  :i.Mi 


1 1 ,  2S'^ 
l!,7'o 
11.  W5 


11.S26 
11,526 


10.806 
11,005 


10.465 
10.665 


10,085 
10.285 


."^"rvlc* 
step  9 


$17,1% 

1  \  44.' 

1.1. '-A- 
14,  H; 
14,36.j 


n  -.li 
l.t.  Wi 


in,  I* 


1J,440 

1 :.  64.. 


11, M5 
1J.0I5 

i2.:i5 


1I.^8J 
U.TSi 


11.155 
ll,35i 


10.:;:^ 

10.  W 


1(1.  Mf.) 
lu.  6()0 


I 
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Salary  class  and  position 


C1M9  14: 

(iroup  A.  haclielor's  degree 

(.iroup  H.  matitcr's  degree 

(}roi:i>  C,  iiiikster's  degree  plus  30  oredlt  hours 

C1&SS  K"' 

Group  A,  bachelor's  degree 

Ctroup  H.  ma-ster's  degree 

Oroup  C.  mikstcr's  degree  plus  30  credit  hours 

Attendant^'  ntliccr. 

Child  labor  liisiiector. 

Couu.si'Ior.  phici'ment. 

Librarian,  elementary  and  secondary  schools. 

Librarian,  ti-achers  college. 

Ke9e:ircli  a,s,sistant. 

SchtK)!  smiiU  worker. 

.'^I-Kt'ch  correctionlst. 

Coordinator  of  practical  nursing. 

Teacher,  i  leinentary  and  secondary  schools. 

Cen.>!ii.<i  su;>ervi.sor. 

Coun.'xior.  elementary  and  secondary  schools 

Instructor,  teachers  college. 

In.structor.  laboratory  school. 

School  psychologist. 


Service 
step  1 


$6,315 
6,815 
7,015 

6,260 
6,780 
6,960 


Service 
step  2 


$6,580 
7.080 
7,280 

6,640 
6,040 
6,240 


Service 
step  3 


Service 
step  4 


$6,845 
7.345 
7,545 

5.  S30 
6,330 
6,530 


$7.  no 

7.610 
7.810 

6.055 
6,556 
6,755 


Service 
step  5 


$7, 375 
7.875 
8,075 

6.280 
6,780 
6,980 


Service 
step  6 


$7,640 
8,140 
8,340 

6,605 
7,006 
7,205 


Service 
step  7 


$7,905 
8,405 
8.605 

6,730 
7.230 
7,430 


Service 
step  8 


8,870 

6,966 
7,466 
7,655 


"  'Salary  class  and  position 


das'  14: 

(iroiip  A  .  biwhelor's  degree - 

('.roup  H.  in;i.sU>r's  degree 

I  troiiii  C,  tiui^ter's  degree  plus  30  credit  hours 

CUs.*  15: 

I  iroup  A.  biwhelor's  degree.. 

(iroui' H.  iiKw^ter's  ilegree 

Group  C.  ma-'tcr's  degree  plus  30  credit  hours 

.Mtendanc«'  ollieer.  ■ 

Cliild  labor  insi>ector.  I 

Cimn^t'lor,  placenipnt. 

Librarian,  elementary  and  secondary  schools. 

Librarian,  teachers  college. 

Ke.i<'arcb  !i.s.sistant.  | 

St  hiKil  vKlal  worker. 

Sj'eet  h  correctlonl.st. 

CiHirdin:itor  o(  practical  nursing. 

Tea.  tier,  elementary  and  secondary  schools. 

CenMLS  sui^Tvi.sor. 

Coiinselor.  elementary  and  secondary  schools, 

Instructor,  teat'heni  c<illoge. 

Instructcir.  lattoratory  school. 

.■~i  h.ool  psychologist. 


Service 
stepO 


$8,435 
8.935 
9,135 

7,180 
7,680 
7.880 


Service 
step  10 


$8,700 
9,200 
9,400 

7,405 
7,905 
8.105 


Service 
step  11 


Service 
step  12 


$8,965 
9.465 
9,665 

7,630 
8.130 
8,330 


Service 
step  13 


Longevity 
step  X 


Longevity 
step  Y 


$9,230 
9,730 
9,930 

7,865 
8,355 
8,555 


$9,495 

9,995 

10, 195 

8,080 
8,580 
8,780 


$8,630 
9,130 
9,330 


$9,180 
9,680 
9,880*. 


"(21  Sub.'=ectlon  (a)  of  section  6  Is  amend- 
ed by  striking  '(a)'  and  inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  '(a)!!)',  and  by  adding  the  follow- 
ing paragraph  at  the  end  thereof: 

■"(2)  Any  teacher  who  waa  promoted  from 
the  sahu-y  class  originally  designated  Salary 
Class  18  under  this  Act  (redesignated  as 
Salary  Class  15  by  amendments  effective  on 
January  1.  1963) ,  If  such  promotion  occurred 
after  June  30.  1958,  and  prior  to  January  1, 
1963.  ana  who  on  the  effective  date  of  this 
paragraph  rKCuples  the  same  position  to 
which  he  was  jiromot^d  during  such  period 
shall  bo  ivsslgned  to  the  numerical  service 
step  In  his  clas.s.  or  class  and  group  to  which 
he  would  have  been  assigned  had  he  been 
promoted  on  or  after  January  1,  1963.' 

"31  Section  13  Is  amended  by  striking 
'evening  schools'  wherever  It  appears  in  such 
section  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  'adult 
education  .schixils'.  and  by  amending  the 
schedule  of  pay  rates  contained  In  subsection 
(a)   of  such  section  to  read  as  follows: 


Classlflcatlon 


VKTBSANS  StTMMER  HIGH 
SCHOOL  CIKTERS 


Teacher. 


ADULT  KDUCATION  SCHOOLS 

Teacher 

Assistant  principal 

PrlndpaL 


Stepl 


Step  2 


Step  3 


Per  diem 


$31.13 


$34.16 


$37.26 


Per  period 


$5.07 

$5.57 

7.35 

8.08 

8.11 

8.91 

$6.07 
8.80 
9.71'. 


"  '(  las.'iiticatlon 

Stepl 

Step  2 

Steps 

!1"M  VKR  sniiioi    (REOri.AR'l 

Per  dlcm 

Teac!,er.  ilenieiitarv.  and  see- 

on. iarv  sc'-oois.  and  liistruc- 

Inr.    I^ls^nct   of   Columbia 

'I  eachers  <  'oUepe. 

$20.75 

$22.77 

$24.84 

As,>;t.vt,int    profe*i.sor.    ni.'nrli-t 

nf  <  (iliinihia   Teachers  Col- 

IPk-P       . 

24.90 

27.32 

29.81 

As.so(;.ite    prnfe.s.'ior.    IM.strict 

"f  Columbia  Teacliers  Col- 

lege      . 

26.98 

29.60 

32.29 

Anst>:tant    principal,   elemen- 

tiirv  and  seooiidarv  .schools 

30.09 

33.02 

36.02 

PuiH.Tvi..itiip  director,  and  pro 

(es.>ii)r.  1  >i.strict  of  <  oluiubla 

Teachers  <  'ollepe 

30.00 

33.02 

36.02 

Princiiial.     elenientary     and 

secondiiry  schools 

33.20 

36.43 

39.74 

"&KC.  2.  The  third  sentence  of  section  9 
(b)  (3)  of  the  Act  entitled  'An  Act  for  the 
retirement  of  public  school  teachers  in  the 
District  of  Columbia',  approved  August  7, 
1946,  as  amended,  is  amended  by  striking 
'on  the  day  after  the  employee  dies'  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  'on  the  first  day  of  the 
month  following  the  teacher's  death". 

"Sbc.  8.  (a)  Retroactive  compensation  or 
salary  shall  be  paid  by  reason  of  this  Act 
only  in  the  case  of  an  individual  in  the  serv- 
ice of  the  Board  of  Education  of  the  District 
of  Columbia  (including  service  in  the  Armed 
Forces  of  the  United  States)  on  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  Act.  except  that  such 
retroactive  compensation  or  salary  shall  be 
paid  (1)  to  any  employee  covered  In  this  Act 
who  retired  dvirlng  the  period  beginning  on 
the  day  following  the  first  day  of  the  first 
pay  period  which  began  on  or  after  July  1, 
1964,  and  ending  on  the  date  of  enactment 
of  thiB  Act  for  services  rendered  during  such 
period,  and  (2)  in  accordance  with  the  pro- 
visionB  of  the  Act  of  Augvist  3,  1950  (Public 
Law  636,  81st  Congress),  as  amended,  for 
services  rendered  during  the  period  begin- 


ning on  the  first  day  of  the  first  pay  period 
which  began  on  or  after  July  1,  1964,  and 
ending  on  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
Act  by  any  such  employee  who  dies  during 
such  period. 

"(b)  For  purposes  of  this  section,  service 
in  the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United  States  in 
the  case  of  an  individual  relieved  from  train- 
ing and  service  in  the  Armed  Forces  of  the 
United  States  or  discharged  from  hospitaliza- 
tion following  such  training  and  service, 
shall  Include  the  period  provided  by  law  for 
the  mandatory  restoration  of  such  individual 
to  a  position  in  or  under  the  municipal  gov- 
ernment of  the  District  of  Coltmibia. 

"Sec.  4.  For  the  purpose  of  determining 
the  amount  of  insurance  for  which  an  indi- 
vidual is  eligible  under  the  Federal  Em- 
ployees' Group  Life  Insurance  Act  of  1954,  as 
amended,  all  changes  in  rates  of  compensa- 
tion or  salary  which  result  from  the  enact- 
ment of  this  Act  shall  be  held  and  considered 
to  be  effective  as  of  the  date  of  enactment 
of  this  Act. 

"Sec.  5.  This  Act  shall  take  effect  on  the 
first  day  of  the  first  pay  period  beginning  on 
or  after  July  1,  1964." 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  committee  amendment. 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

Mr.  McMillan.  Mr.  speaker,  I  move 
to  strike  out  the  last  word. 

FtJRPOSK    OF    THE    BILL 

The  purpose  of  H.R.  12042  is  to  In- 
crease the  salaries  of  teachers,  school 
officers,  and  other  employees  of  the 
Board  of  Education  of  the  District  of 
Columbia. 
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The  amended  bill  will  provide  an  over- 
all increase  of  approximately  5  percent 
In  the  salaries  of  all  professional  per- 
sonnel in  the  District  of  Columbia  pub- 
lic school  system  ewept  for  the  Super- 
intendent and  the  Deputy  Superintend- 
ent. The  salaries  of  those  two  school 
officers  were  substantially  increased  re- 
cently In  the  same  act  which  provided 
increases  in  the  salaries  of  classified  and 
o'her  personnel  of  the  Federal  and  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  Governments. 

The  provisions  of  the  bill  would  make 
the  following  salary  rank'es  applicable  to 
the  teachers  and  other  .school  officers 
who  are  Included  within  salary  class  15: 


Mlainium 
salnry 

.Maximum 
salary 

Iiich»>ir)r'.s  deKre*" 

.\1  k-rer  j  ilfgree  plus  30  cred 
hours 

t 

»5.250 
5,750 

S,»90 

$D,  151^ 
9.080 

Si  880 

Class  15  of  the  teachers'  and  officers' 
salary  schedule  is  the  primary  cost  con- 
trol factor  ^or  the  reasori  that  it  includes 
approximately  90  percent  of  all  em- 
ployees covered  mider  the  Teachers' 
Salary  Act. 

The  minimum  salaries  cited  above 
would  be  the  highest  in  the  Washington 
metropolitan  area,  and  In  fact  the  .siil- 
aru-s  provided  for  District  of  Columbia 
teachers  in  every  step  of  this  proposed 
scale  will  exceed  virtually  all  comparable 
salaries  in  the  nearby  school  jurisdic- 
tions. Thus,  the  District  will  be  in  an 
advantageous  position  in  competing  with 
the  outlying  counties  both  as  to  recruit- 
ment of  young  teachers  and  retention  of 
older,  experienced  teachers  and  related 
personnel.  Your  committee  hopes  that 
this  will  make  it  possible  to  reduce  the 
present  37  percent  of  the  teachers  of 
the  District  who  are  on  temporary  status, 
and  also  to  increase  the  number  of  men 
teachers  in  the  city's  school  system. 

These  maximums  compare  very  favor- 
ably also  with  the  salaries  of  classified 
employees  of  the  District  and  US  Gov- 
ernments, when  due  consideration  is 
given  to  the  fact  that  t^mchers  work  184 
days  a  year,  while  classified  employees 
work  239  days  a  year  when  they  enter 
and  226  days  after  15  years  of  service 

It  should  also  be  borne  in  mind  that 
many  teachers  work  in  Che  adult  educa- 
tion and  summer  schools,  servintr  as 
teachers  and  sometimes  as  principals. 
Thus,  their  salaries  are  .supplemented  by 
those  in  section  13  of  the  Teacher.- '  Sal- 
ary Act  which  also  will  be  increased  sub- 
stantially by  this  proposed  U  i,':slation. 
The  situation  of  a  teacher  who  receives 
maximum  pay  in  the  regular  day  schools, 
and  in  adult  education  or  summer  school. 
thus  compares  very  favorably  when  his 
per  diem  rates  are  projected  to  a  work 
year  of  equal  length  with  other  govern- 
ment employees. 

Your  committee  realizes,  however,  that 
the  necessity  of  competing  with  other 
school  systems  in  the  recruitment  and 
retention  of  qualified  personnel  dictates 
the  desirability  of  the  salary  increases 
proposed  In  this  bill.  As  the  teacher 
shortage  continues  and  even  Increases, 
the  competition  among  school  systems 
for  the  eligible  candidates  will  become 


even  stronger  Since  salary  is  one  of  the 
major  factors  in  attracting  and  retaining 
such  qualified  personnel,  your  committee 
recognizes  that  the  District's  salaries 
must  be  favorably  competiti\  e  with  those 
beinu  offered  by  school  systems  m  other 
larye  cities  and  the  District  of  Columbia 
metropolitan  aiea  or  the  quality  of  the 
educational  procr:un  in  the  Nation's 
Capital  will  be  adversely  affected.  For 
this  reason,  your  committee  is  pleased 
to  recommend  the  salary  Increases  rep- 
resented in  this  bill,  which  will  place  the 
District  of  Columbia  very  near  the  top 
among  all  major  cities  of  the  United 
Stales  m  this  respect. 

The  proposed  maximum  of  $9,150  for 
a  teacher  with  a  bachelor's  degree,  for 
example,  places  the  District  .second  only 
to  New  York  City  among  the  21  cities 
with  populations  in  excess  of  500.000  In 
this  respect. 

Also,  the  proposed  maximum  of  $9,680 
for  teachers  with  mtuster's  dek^ree  and 
the  propo.sed  ma.ximum  of  S9.880  for  a 
teacher  with  a  master's  degree  plus  30 
credit  hours,  will  place  the  District  third 
in  both  these  categories  among  these 
same  cities,  only  slightly  below  New  York 
City  and  San  Francisco. 

In  addition  to  direct  comparisons  of 
pay,  two  other  facts  should  be  remem- 
bered in  comparing  annual  salaries  of 
various  school  systems.  First,  that  the 
length  of  the  work  year  varies  by  as 
much  as  4  weeks  among  the  .school  sys- 
tems New  York,  for  example,  has  a 
190-195-day  work  year  versus  184  in  the 
DLstrict.  The  second  fact  is  that  only 
two  other  large  cities  provide  both  health 
and  life  insurance  benefits  and  these  are 
not  as  extensive  as  those  provided  by  the 
District  of  Columbia  government. 

In  light  of  the  foresointr,  it  is  the 
feelmcr  of  your  committee  that  the  pro- 
posed maximum  salaries  for  the  three 
qualification  levels  are  the  hiuhest  that 
can  be  justified  at   this  time 

Sections  3  and  4  of  the  bill  as  amrrui- 
ed  by  your  committee  are  technical  m 
nature  and  were  requested  by  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  Board  of  Commission- 
ers who  advised  your  committee  as  fol- 
lows : 

Tliese  prop<Tsed  amendments  are  sub.st.in- 
tl;i!ly  slmil.ir  to  provlslnns  of  HR  11049,  the 
Grivernment  Employees  Salary  Reform  Act 
of  1964  passed  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  on  AuKii.st  4.  1964  Similar 
provisions  were  Included  In  the  act  entitled 
"An  act  ti-i  Increase  the  salaries  <if  offlcer.s 
and  members  of  the  Metrnpdlit.-xn  Police 
force  and  the  Fire  Department  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  the  US  Park  Police,  the 
White  House  Police  and  for  other  purposes." 
approved  September  8,  1960  (Public  Law 
8f>  734),  the  act  entitled  "An  act  to  amend 
the  District  of  Columbia  Teachers'  Salary 
Act  of  1955,  as  amended.  '  approved  Septem- 
ber 13,  1960  (Public  Law  86-773  >  aru!  the 
Police  and  Firemen's  Salary  Act  of  1958  (Pub- 
lic   L,fA-    8,5-584  1 

This  bill  would  become  effective  on  the 
first  day  of  the  first  pay  period  beginning 
on  or  after  July  1,  1964.  which  coincides 
with  the  effective  date  of  the  recently 
enacted  salary  increases  for  classified 
and  other  Federal  and  District  of  Colum- 
bia Government  per.sonnel 

The  annual  cost  to  the  District  of 
Columbia  which  would  result  from  the 


enactment  of  this  bill  is  estimated  at  an 
proximately  $2,524,000. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  very  much  int^r- 
esltKl  in  the  school  system  here  in  the 
District  of  Columbia  and  consider  Mr 
Hansen,  the  Superintendent,  one  of  our 
leading   educators. 

I  was  successful  in  having  Mr.  Han- 
sens  salary  increased  by  adding  his  name 
to  the  Ftxleral  service  executive  salary 
increase  bill  I  have  sponsored  legisla- 
tion  calling  for  increase  in  the  .salary  of 
schoolteachers  in  'Washington  on  numer- 
ous occiu-^ions  during  the  past  26  year's 
I  have  also  sponsored  legislation  increas- 
ing the  retirement  and  compensation  and 
numerous  of  other  inequities  in  teacher's 
salaries  since  I  have  been  chairman  of 
the  House  District  Committee  In  fact 
when  I  was  first  assigned  to  the  House 
District  Committee  the  teachers  and  po- 
licemen were  receiving  a  beginninL'  .sal- 
ary  between  $1,700  and  $2,000  and  pres- 
ently teachers  in  the  city  of  Washington 
are  among  the  highest  paid  teachers  in 
the  United  Stales  and  will  be  the  high- 
est paid  teachers  in  any  city  m  the 
United  States  with  a  population  between 
500  000  and  a  million,  if  the  present 
5-percent  salai-y  increase  passes. 

I  read  an  extremely  unnecessary  and 
false  statement  m  the  Washington  Post 
dated  Sunday.  Augu.st  9.  1964,  concern- 
in-:    schoolteacher's    pay    in    which    the 
reporter  writing  this  article  stated  that 
southern    Members    of    Congress    were 
a'.'ainst    salary     increa.se     for    l.eachors. 
Nothing  could  be  more  untrue  than  this 
statement      Personally.  I  would  be  will- 
ing   to  give  schoolteachers  in  Washine- 
ton  a  much  higher  salary  increase  if  I 
thought  a  salary  increase  would  correct 
the  problems  confronting  the  sch(X)ls  at 
the  present  time.     I  have  had  at  least 
five  schoolteachers  during  the  past  few 
years  uho  have  resigned  from  the  school 
system  tell  me  that  they  did  not  resign 
becau.se  of  salary  and   the  only  rea.son 
they  could  not  teach  is  the  fact  that  they 
could  not  properly  perform  their  duties 
a.>  a  teacher  since  they  had  no  authority 
to  keep  discipline  during  the   time  the 
clas.ses  were  in  .session     They  advised  me 
that  the  majority  of  the  studerus  fully 
reali/(>   that    the   teachers   have  no  au- 
thority to  discipline  them  and  naturally 
they  could  not  t^roperly  carry  out  their 
duties  and  responsibilities  as  a  teacher 
under  these  circiunstances. 

The  House  of  Representatives  passed 
a  bill  introduced  by  my  colleague,  the 
gentleman  from  North  Carolina.  Con- 
gressman Whitener.  giving  authority  to 
the  District  of  Columbia  schoolteachers 
to  enforce  discipline  m  the  schools  of  the 
District  of  Columbia;  however,  this  bill 
has  had  no  consideration  by  the  other 
body. 

The  present  bill  certainly  would  not 
have  been  called  up  before  my  coinnut- 
tee  if  I  had  not  called  on  the  full  com- 
mittee to  take  action  on  the  pending 
teacher's  pay  bill,  regardless  of  what  you 
may  read  m  the  Washington  newspapers. 
Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  move  to  strike  out  the  last 
two  words. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to  urge  favorable 
action  on  H  R.  12042.  which  I  introduced 
on  July  23,  as  amendt^l  by  the  House 
Committee  on  the  District  of  Columbia. 
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The  principal  purpose  of  the  bill  is  to 
provide  salary  increases  for  teachers  and 
other  professional  employees  of  the 
Board  of  Education  of  the  District  of 
Columbia.  While  I  should  prefer  the 
urovisions  of  the  bill  as  introduced. 
which  would  have  afforded  an  average  in- 
crease of  8  percent,  I  am  happy  to  con- 
cur with  the  action  of  my  colleagues  on 
the  District  of  Columbia  Committee, 
who  reduced  this  to  5  percent. 

The  increase  provided  by  H.R.  12042 
as  rept)rted  to  this  body  will  place  the 
teachers  of  the  District  of  Columbia  in 
GMite  a  favorable  situation  as  compared 
with  those  in  the  other  20  American 
cities  with  populations  in  excess  of  500,- 
000.  This  is  illustrated  graphically  by 
the  following  figures  which  will  prevail 
if  this  bill  is  enacted: 
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Mlninmiii  salary. 
Mailmuni  suliiry. 


Bacliol<)r'>   M  t-tor's 
depree         il.  rrn' 


M  ■i.'^tfr's 

il'LTee 

I    plus  30 

1     crc'lit 

hours 


$,V250  (1)  $.5,750  (4)  $5,  MV)  (h) 
9,150  (2)i  iJ.eSO  (3)1  «,'^S()  (3) 


jj,>TE  _Tlii>  niiiiUMTs  In  |i:ir.'ntli.'s.-s  indicate  tiie 
ooinparntivo  rank  of  the  Iii-trict  in  i-ach  c.itot.'ory  as 
COUi(>arrd  Willi  tliv  21  m  i.'f  '"  .-   i  if.Cv 

As  for  the  Districts  competitive  posi- 
tion m  regard  to  t<»acheis'  salaries  in  the 
Washington  Metropolitan  area,  this  will 
be  strengthened  very  decidedly  also  by 
the  provisions  of  H.R.  12042.  as  reported. 
In  minimum  salaries,  for  example,  the 
Di.'^tnct  of  Columbia  will  be  the  highest 
m  all  three  teacher  categories,  among 
the  surrounding  communities,  and  high- 
est also  in  maximum  salaries,  except  for 
a  very  small  difference  in  Montgomery 
County,  Md.,  m  maximum  salaries  for 
teachers  with  the  master's  and  the  mas- 
ter's degree  plus  30  credit  hours.  Thus, 
the  District  will  be  in  an  excellent  posi- 
tion to  compete  for  and  to  retain  the 
services  of  well-qualified  teachers  and 
oth(>r  professional  school  personnel, 
which  IS  .so  vitally  important  to  the  con- 
tinued welfare  of  our  Nation's  Capital. 

I  wish  to  call  attention  also  to  the  pro- 
visions of  paragraph  3  of  section  1  of  the 
bill,  which  provides  substantial  increases 
for  teachers'  salaries  in  the  adult — eve- 
ning— education  courses  and  in  summer 
sessions.  This  also  is  highly  important 
as  it  affords  the  teachers  and  other 
school  personnel  an  opportunity  to  aug- 
ment their  regular  salaries. 

It  is  difficult  for  me  to  express  ade- 
quately my  appreciation  of  and  admira- 
tion for  the  dedicated  and  highly  skilled 
teachers  who  serve  the  school  system  of 
the  District  of  Columbia  so  well.     I  real- 
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ize  and  appreciate  the  fact  that  their 
work  is  beset  with  many  difficulties  and 
problems  inherent  in  all  public  service 
in  the  Nation's  Capital  as  in  all  large 
cities;  and  I  cannot  urge  too  strongly 
the  support  of  my  colleagues  in  this  body 
for  this  bill  which  will  afford  some  meas- 
ure of  recognition  for  this  wonderful 
group  of  people. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  to 
strike  out  the  last  three  words. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  glad  to  hear  the 
gentleman  from  Virginia  say  that  the 
$2V2  million  is  available  in  the  District 
of  Columbia  to  pay  for  this  increase  in 
salaries.  We  will  be  getting  a  conference 
report  on  the  District  of  Columbia  ap- 
propriation bill  I  presume  tomorrow.  I 
hop)e  we  do  not  find  out  at  that  time  that 
the  Federal  contribution  to  the  District 
of  Columbia  has  been  increased  sub- 
stantially because  that  would  not  square 
very  well  with  this  proposed  Increase  of 
$21 2  million  for  teachers'  salaries  in  the 
District. 

In  addition  to  the  5-percent  increase. 
according  to  the  report,  the  work  period 
of  teachers  in  the  District  of  Columbia 
is  only  184  days  as  compared  with  190  to 
195  days  in  New  York  City.  And  a  read- 
ing of  the  report  indicates  that  only  two 
other  cities  in  the  United  States  irrespec- 
tive of  population  provide  teachers  with 
health  and  life  insurance  benefits 
such  as  are  provided  by  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

It  seems  to  me  that  teachers  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  are  being  very  well 
taken  care  of  in  this  legislation.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  the  report  indicates  they 
are  being  better  taken  care  of  in  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  than  are  the  teachers 
in  the  adjoining  jurisdictions  in  Mary- 
land and  Virginia.  In  other  words,  the 
pressure  will  be  on  the  States  of  Vir- 
ginia and  Maryland  to  increase  their 
teachers'  salaries  because  of  the  increase 
here. 

There  must  be  an  end  sometime,  some 
place,  to  this  business  of  salary  increases. 
I  hope  that  the  Treasury  of  the  District 
of  Columbia  is  able  to  afford  the  $2^2 
million  annual  increase  involved  in  this 

bill. 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
move  to  strike  out  the  requisite  number 
of  words. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  view  of  the  statements 
of  my  good  friend  and  colleague  from 
Iowa  I  think  there  ought  to  be  at  least 
this  explanation  made.  The  teachers  of 
the  District  of  Columbia  as  compared 
with  teachers  in  cities  throughout  the 
country  with  a  population  of  500.000  to 
one    million    are    well    paid.     However. 


even  with  the  salaries  as  they  are  now 
it  seems  that  it  is  extremely  difficult  to 
recruit  schoolteachers  in  the  District  for 
the  District  of  Columbia  schools.    We 
do  have  some  social  conditions  in  Wash- 
ington which  are  most  unusual.    Thirty- 
seven  percent,  I  believe,  of  the  teachers 
of  the  District  of  Columbia  are  not  what 
I   would   call   fully   qualified   to   teach. 
They   have  a  temporary  status   at  the 
present  time.     Many  of  them  are  here 
because  they  do  not  have  the  qualifica- 
tions that  would  enable  them  to  teach  in 
other  systems  that  have  higher  qualifica- 
tions.   Recruitment  of  teacher  personnel 
has   been    probably    the    most    difficult 
problem  with  which  the  District  Super- 
intendent  of    Schools  has  been   faced. 
Even   with    the    good    salary   schedules 
teachers  are  not  attracted  to  the  District 
of  Columbia  schools.    If  any  of  my  col- 
leagues will  visit  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia schools  they  will  get  an  understand- 
ing of  why  teachers  hesitate  to  come  to 
Washington. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  re- 
consider was  laid  on  the  table. 


AMEND     DISTRICT     OF     COLUMBIA 

POLICE   AND   FIREMEN'S   SALARY 

ACT  OF  1958 

Mr.  McMillan.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  this 
time  I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  North 
Carolina  [Mr.  Whitener],  chairman  of 
Subcommittee  No.  6  of  the  Committee  on 
the  District  of  Columbia,  to  call  up  a 
bill  from  his  subcommittee. 

Mr.  "WHITENER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  call 
up  the  bill  <H.R.  12196)  to  amend  the 
District  of  Columbia  Police  and  Fire- 
men's Salary  Act  of  1958,  as  amended, 
to  increase  salaries,  to  adjust  pay  aline- 
ment,  and  for  other  purposes,  and  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  bill  be  con- 
sidered in  the  House  as  in  Committee  of 
the  Whole. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  North 
Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  section 
101  of  the  District  of  Columbia  Police  and 
Firemen's  Salary  Act  of  1958  (72  Stat.  481), 
as  amended.  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"Sec.  101.  The  annual  rates  of  basic  com- 
pensation of  the  officers  and  memt>ers  of  the 
Metropolitan  Police  force  and  the  Fire  De- 
partment of  the  District  of  Columbia  shall 
be  fixed  in  accordance  with  the  following 
schedule   of   rates: 


S.\L.\RY  SrilEDULE 


>al.irv  (.lass  and  title 


Service 
step  1 


Service 
step  2 


Service 
step  3 


Service 

step  4 


Service 

step  .5 


Service 
step  6 


Lon-         Xon-  Lon- 

gevity   I    fevity    I    gevity 
step  7     I     step  8     I     step  9 


Cla.-.s  I. 

Suticlass  (a) - - - 

i-'irr  private. 
ri>lii-t  private. 
Sul>olii.s.«^  it'  - - 

Private  a-ssigned  ;is:              i 
'rechmclail  I.                    ' 
riaineldthf-sman.' 
Sulx'la.V!  fcV  

I'Tlvatf  assigned  a.s: 
Teclinlcian  II. 
Slat  inn  olerk. 
.Motorcyele  offlcrr. 

'  Service  as  such  for  over  60  consecutive  calendar  days. 

CX 1191 


$6, nio 

$ii.  330 

S»>.  6.W 

$6, 970 

$7,290 

$7. 610 

$7,930 

6,  30(1 

6.6-20 

6.940 

7,620 

7,  ,580 

7,900 

8,220 

6.590 

6.910 

7.230 

7,550 

7,870 

8.190 

8.510 

$8,250 

8,540 

8.830 


$8,570 
8,860 

9,150 
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Salary  class  and  title 


Servlr*       Service    '    Ser>lc*       Servii* 
step  2     I     step  3  5t.p4     '     steps 


Service 
step  6 


.1). 


Class  2 

Subclass  (a) 

Fire  Inspector. 

Sutx-lass  (b) 

Fire  inspector  asslKHP<l  ts 
Tecmiician  I. 

Suix-lass  (c) .„ 

Fire.  Inspector  ii.sslKne<!  as: 
Technician  H. 

Class  3 

Assistant  marine  engineer. 
Assistant  pilot.  T 

I>t.'otlve. 
Clas-s  4 

Sut<las3  (a) +--•(- 

Fire  sergeant.  T     j 

Police  sergeant. 

Subclass  (b) , 

I'otectlve  sergeant. 

SuN-l.k'a  (c) \. 

I'ollce  sergeant  asslgoi'd  it; 
Motorcycle  otiictr. 
Class5      


I 


FIT"  lieutenant. 
Police  liputenant. 
Detective  lieutenant. 

Cla-vs-i  

M  ir;:u'  engineer. 
Pi|.)t. 

Clas.s  7 

F:rf  .-aptain. 
V-Aw-i'  captain. 
Dt'ttvtive  captain. 

Class^ 

As.sist  int  superintendent  I'f  machinery. 
Battalion  fire  chief. 
Deputy  fire  marshal.  / 

P'lice  inspector. 
Class  9. 

SuU-l.wss  (a) 

I>>puty  (\re  chief. 
1  >"puty  chief  of  poUc4. 
Fire  marshal, 
.-^ufierlntendent  of  raachlhwy. 

Sulx-l.vss  (b) .,_   ...     

Deputy  chief  assigne<ii  is  the— 
.Assistant  fire  chiti 
Police  eiecutlve  offic<jr. 

Commanding  otUcer  of  the  White  House  Police 
Commanding  offleer  of  the  U.S.  I'ark  Police. 

Classic     . I..; 

Fire  rhief.  T     |  ---  -  -■ 

Chuf  uf  Police. 


$7,200 
7.580 

7.870 

7,900 

8,1M 

S.6&6 
8.705 

10.000 

11.000 
12,000 

14.000 

10,S00 
17.500 

21,000 


$7,610 
7.000 

8,190 

8.220 

S.20S 

8.075 
0.065 

10,400 

11,400 
12,500 

14,600 

17.000 
18,000 

21,500 


$7,030 
8,220 

8.510 

8,540 

8,825 

0.205 
9.4a'5 

10,800 

II.SOO 
13,000 

15,000 

17,500 

18.500 

22,000 


$8,250 
8,540 

8,830 

8,800 

0,145 

9,615 
0.  725 

11,200 

12.200 
13,500 

15,500 

18,  CX 
10,000 

22,500 


Lon- 
gevity 
step  7 


Sec.  2.  The  rat€«  of  basic  compensaUon  of 
officers  and  members  to  whom  the  adjust- 
ment made  by  the  first  section  of  thla  Act 
apply  shall  be  adjusted  la  accordance  with 
this  section,  and  on  and  after  the  effective 
date  of  this  Act,  section  2  of  the  Act  ap- 
proved October  24,  1962  (7SStat  1240).  shaJl 
not  apply  to  any  auch  officer  or  member 
whose  rate  of  basic  compemsatlon  la  so  ad- 
Justed  In  ac<x>rdance  with  this  section.  Such 
rates  of  basic  compensation  shall  be  adjusted 
as  follows: 

( 1 )  Except  aa  otherwise  provided  In  para- 
graph I  2) ,  each  officer  aod  member  receiving 
basic  compensation  Immediately  prior  to  the 
effective  date  of  this  Act  at  one  of  the 
scheduled  service  or  longevity  rates  of  a 
class  or  subclaae  In  the  sahiry  schedule  In 
the  IXstrlct  of  Columbia  Police  and  Pie- 
men's Salary  Act  of  1958.  aa  amended,  shall 
receive  a  rate  of  basic  compensation  at  the 
corresponding  scheduled  service  or  longevity 
rate  In  effect  on  and  after  the  effective  date 
of  this  Act. 

( 2  I  Each  private  in  service  step  6.  longevity 
step  7,  or  longevity  step  8  tii  any  subclass  in 
class  1,  upon  completing  a  minimum  of 
twenty-one  years  of  continuous  service  as  a 
private — Including  service  in  the  Armed 
Forces  of  the  United  States  but  excluding  any 
period  of  time  determined  not  to  have  been 
satisfactory  service,  shall  be  advanced  to 
longevity  step  9  In  class  1,  and  receive  the 
appropriate  scheduled  rate  of  basic  com- 
pensation for  such  step  in  the  subclass  in 
which   he   Is  serving. 

Sw:.  3.  SecUon  202(D)  of  such  Act  is 
amended  by  strlklsg  "rwcue  squad  or  fire 
department  ambulance",  and  Inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "or  rescue  squad :  Provided.  That 


$8,570 
8.860 

0.150 

0,180 

0,465 

9.935 
10.045 

11,600 

12,600 
14,000 

16,000 

18,500 
10,600 

23,000 


I>on- 
gevity 
step  8 


$8,800 
0.180 

0.470 

0.500 

9.785 

10. 255 
10.365 

12,000 

13,000 
14,500 

16,600 

10,000 
20,000 

23.600 


Loc- 
gevity 
stepj 


$9. 210 
B.iOC 

9,790 

9,S20 

10,105 

10,675 
10,885 


on  and  after  the  effective  date  of  this  pro- 
viso, privates  In  the  Fire  Department,  while 
assigned  as  ambuhince  drivers  may.  In  the 
discretion  of  the  Commissioners,  be  placed  In 
subclass  (b)  or  subclass  (c)  i,t  cl.uss  1  In  ac- 
cordance with  section  3'i2-  Providt-d  further, 
That  any  private  a&slgned  as  an  ambulance 
driver  who  on  the  effective  date  of  this  pro- 
viso Is  designated  as  technician  1  In  sub- 
class (b).  class  1  shall  continue  In  subclass 
lb),  class  1.  until  action  Is  taken  to  change 
his  subclass  placement  In  accordance  with 
the  preceding  proviso  or  such  assignment  is 
terminated". 

Sec.  4.  Section  303 fc)  of  such  Act  Is 
amended  by  striking  "(c).  (d).  or  (e)"  and 
Inserting  In   lieu   thereof  "or   (c)". 

Sec.  5  Section  401  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia Police  atid  Firemen's  Salary  Act  of 
1958  (DC,  Code  sec.  4  832 1  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
subsection : 

"(c)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  this  or  any  other  law.  each  ofTlcer  and 
each  member  of  the  MetrofK)lltau  Police 
force  and  of  the  Fire  Department  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  shall,  upon  completion  of 
thirty  years  of  continuous  .service  on  the 
police  force  or  tire  department,  as  the  case 
may  be.  Including  service  '.n  the  Armed  Forces 
of  the  United  States,  but  excluding  any 
period  of  time  determined  ncjt  to  have  been 
8atl6fact(^ry  service,  be  placed  In.  and  receive 
basic  compensation  at.  the  highest  longevity 
step  In  the  class  or  subclass  to  which  his  posi- 
tion Is  assigned  In  the  schedule  of  rates 
esUblLshed  by  section  101  of  this  Act. 
Nothing  In  this  subsection  shall  be  con- 
strued to  authorize  the  payment  of  any 
retroactive  compensation." 


Sec  6.  This  Act  shall  take  effect  as  of  the 
first  day  of  the  first  pay  period  beginning  on 
or  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act. 

With  the  foUowing  committee  amend- 
ments: 

Pa^e  4.  line  20,  strike  out  "ofTicer  and  each 
member"  and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  "deputy 
chief '. 

Page  5.  strike  out  lines  7  through  9  and 
liisert   In   lieu   thereof   the   following: 

■'Sec.  6(a)  Retroactive  compensation  or 
salary  shall  be  paid  by  reason  of  this  Act 
only  in  the  case  of  an  individual  in  the 
service  of  the  District  of  Columbia  Govern- 
ment or  of  the  United  States  (including 
service  In  the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United 
states  I  on  the  date  of  enactment  of  thli 
Act,  except  that  such  retrotictlve  compensa- 
tli.u  or  salary  shall  be  paid  (1 )  to  an  officer 
or  nirmber  of  the  Metropi)litan  Police  force, 
the  Fire  Department  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, the  United  States  Park  Police  force, 
or  the  White  House  Police  force,  who  retired 
during  the  period  beginning  on  the  first  day 
of  the  first  pay  period  which  began  on  or 
after  July  1,  1964,  and  ending  on  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  Act  for  services  rendered 
during  such  period,  and  (2)  in  accordance 
with  the  provisions  of  the  Act  of  August  3, 
1950  (Public  Law  836,  81st  Congress),  as 
amended,  for  services  rendered  during  the 
period  beginning  on  the  first  day  of  the  first 
pay  period  which  began  on  or  after  July  1. 
1964.  and  endmg  on  the  date  of  enactment 
of  this  Act  by  an  officer  or  member  who  dies 
during  such  period. 

"(b)  For  the  purposes  of  this  section, 
service  In  the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United 
States,  in  the  case  of  an  individual  relieved 
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from  training  and  service  in  the  Armed 
porces  of  the  United  States  or  discharged 
from  hospitalization  following  such  txaining 
and  service,  shall  include  the  period  provided 
by  law  for  the  mandatory  restoration  of  such 
individual  to  a  position  in  or  under  the  Fed- 
eral Government  or  the  municipal  govern- 
ment of  the  District  of  Columbia. 

"Sec.  7.  For  the  purpose  of  determining  the 
amount  of  insurance  for  which  an  officer  or 
member  is  eligible  under  the  Federal  Em- 
ployee's Group  Life  Insurance  Act  of  1954, 
all  changes  in  rates  of  compensation  or  salary 
which  result  from  the  enactment  of  this  Act 
shall  be  held  and  considered  to  be  effective 
as  of  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act. 

■•Sec  8.  This  Act  shall  take  effect  on  the 
first  day  of  the  first  pay  period  beginning 
on  or  after  July  1,  1964." 

The  committee  amendments  were 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  WHITENER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
North  Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  WHITENER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
principal  purposes  of  this  bill,  HJR. 
12196,  are  first,  to  provide  an  Increase  In 
the  salaries  of  policemen  and  firemen; 
second,  to  accomplish  several  adjust- 
ments which  will  provide  more  ade- 
quately for  recognition  of  the  assigned 
responsibilities  of  certain  officers  and 
members  of  the  several  police  forces  and 
the  fire  department  of  the  District  of 
Columbia:  third,  to  enable  privates  with 
long  years  of  service  more  nearly  to 
equalize  such  service  with  the  time  re- 
quired for  newly  appointed  privates  to 
reach  the  top  salary;  and  fourth,  to  per- 
mit better  pay  alinement  among  mem- 
bers. 

PROVISIONS   OF  THE    BILL 
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This  bill  provides  for  an  average  sal- 
ary- increase  for  policemen  and  firemen 
of"  the  District  of  Columbia  of  8.9  per- 
cent.   This  increase  will  facilitate  con- 
siderably the  recruitment  and  retention 
of  fully  qualified  members  of  the  city's 
police    and    fire    department.    For   ex- 
ample, the  increase  from  $5,650  to  $6,010 
provided  by  the  bill  for  the  minimum 
salaries  of  police  privates  would  keep  the 
District  in  first  place  in  comparison  with 
the  nearby  communities  in  this  respect 
and  would  raise  the  relative  standing  of 
the  District  from  eighth  to  sixth  plswje 
among  the  20  other  U.S.  cities  with  pop- 
ulation in  excess  of  500,000.    Also,  the 
increase  provided  by  this  bill  in  the  max- 
imum salaries  for  police  privates,  from 
$7,150   to   $7,610,   would   maintain   the 
DLstncts'  position  of  first  place  position 
among  nearby  jurisdictions  and  would 
retain  also  the  relative  standing  of  Wash- 
ington. DC.  in  fifth  place  in  compari- 
son with  the  same  20  major  cities  in  this 
regard.    Furthermore,  the  increases  pro- 
vided in  H.R.  12196  compare  favorably 
with  increases  given  recently  to  other 
District  employees. 

At  a  public  hearing  conducted  by 
Subcommittee  No.  6  on  August  5.  1964, 
the  necessity  for  this  proposed  legisla- 
tion was  pointed  up  by  testimony  from 
an  official  of  the  Metrojxjlitan  Police 
Department.  This  official  revesded  that 
17  members  of  the  Metropolitan  Police 
force  have  resigned  since  last  Jamiary 


to  accept  employment  with  other  E>olice 
Jurisdictions,  and  that  during  fiscal  year 
1964  a  total  of  140  men  resigned  from 
the  force  for  various  reasons.  Today, 
there  are  128  vacancies  in  the  District  of 
Columbia  Police  Department  and  your 
committee  Is  Informed  that  because  of 
the  failure  of  a  concentrated  recruitment 
drive  in  this  area  to  fill  these  vacancies, 
the  Police  Department  has  found  it  nec- 
essary to  send  recruiting  teams  into  sur- 
roimdlng  States  with  areas  of  substan- 
tial unemployment  in  an  effort  to  main- 
tain the  minimum  strength  of  3.000 
members  authorized  by  the  Congress. 

A  further  consideration  is  the  fact  that 
the  other  communities  in  the  Washing- 
ton metropolitan  area  are  actively  con- 
sidering substantial  salary  increases  for 
police  and  Are  personnel.     In  nearby 
Virginia,  for  example.  Fairfax  County  is 
considering  an  increase  in  their  recruit- 
ment rate  for  police  privates  from  $4,980 
to  $5,496.  and  Arlington  Coimty  is  pro- 
posing an  increase  in  the  recruitment 
rate  from  $4,900  to  $5,400.     Such  in- 
creases,   together    with    transportation 
savings    in    time    and    money    possible 
through  working  in  suburban  communi- 
ties, may  well  affect  adversely  the  re- 
cruitments and  retention  of  policemen 
and  firemen  in  the  District  of  Columbia. 
In  addition  to  changes  in  the  present 
salary  rates  for  privates  in  the  police  and 
fire  forces,  this  bill  proposes  also  to  ad- 
Just  the  longevity  rates  for  privates  ap- 
pointed to  the  force  prior  to  the  enact- 
ment of  the  District  of  Columbia  Police 
and  Firemen's  Salary  Act  of   1958   (72 
Stat.  481) .    Under  the  provisions  of  that 
act.  a  private  appointed  after  January 
1958  can  reach  the  maximum  salary  for 
that  rank  in  19  years.    However,  a  pri- 
vate who  may  have  had  a  number  of 
years  of  service  prior  to  that  date  is  re- 
quired to  serve  more  than  19  years  to 
reach   the   top   longevity   step.    Public 
Law  87-882,  approved  October  24,  1962 
(76  Stat.  1239) .  attempted  to  correct  this 
inequity.    However,  after  this   act  be- 
came operative,  it  was  found  that  a  num- 
ber of  privates  would  still  be  required  to 
serve  more  than  24  years  to  reach  the 
top  longevity  step.    A  private  appointed 
in  October  1945.  for  example,  would  pres- 
ently have  to  serve  a  total  of  241/2  years 
to  reach  top  salary.    H.R.  12196  will  cor- 
rect this  inequitable  situation  by  provid- 
ing that  all  privates  will  be  placed  in  the 
top  salary  step  upon  completion  of  21 
years  of  continuous  service,   including 
creditable  military  service  but  excluding. 
of  course,  any  period  of  service  deemed 
not  to  have  been  satisfactory. 

Another  adjustment  provided  by  this 
bill  will  permit  rating  ambulance  drivers 
in  two  categories,  as  "technician  I"  or 
"technician  n,"  in  recognition  of  differ- 
ences In  responsibilities,  by  administra- 
tive action  under  the  technician  rating 
procedure. 

This  bill  also  will  provide  for  the  first 
time  a  salary  differential  for  the  Deputy 
Chief  In  the  Metropolitan  Police  force 
who  Is  assigned  as  the  police  department 
executive  officer,  and  for  the  Deputy 
Chief  in  the  District  of  Columbia  Fire 
Department  who  is  assigned  as  the  As- 
sistant Fire  Chief.    Your  committee  is 


of  the  opinion  that  these  differentials 
are  justified  In  recognition  of  the  fact 
that  each  of  these  officers  serves  in  a  top 
assistant  capacity  In  directing  the  re- 
spective DepEurtment's  operations  in  the 
absence  of  the  respective  chiefs  and  also 
assists  in  the  daily  overall  administra- 
tion of  his  Department  to  a  far  greater 
extent  than  is   required  of  the  other 
deputy   chiefs.     This  differentiation  is 
accomplished  by  changing  class  9  in  the 
salary  scale  to  include  subclasses  (a)  and 
(b) .    In  addition  to  the  two  above-men- 
tioned deputy  chiefs  of  the  Police  and 
Fire  Departments,  subclass  (b)  will  also 
include  the  commanding  officers  of  the 
White  House  Police  force  and  the  U.S. 
Park  Police  force. 


REASONS  rOR  AMENDMENTS 

Section  5  of  H.R.  12196,  as  introduced, 
would  have  provided  that  all  officers  and 
members  of  the  Metropolitan  Police 
force  and  the  District  of  Colvimbia  Fire 
Department,  upon  completion  of  30 
years  of  continuous  and  creditable  serv- 
ice, would  be  placed  in  the  top  longevity 
salary  step  for  their  rank.  After  con- 
sidering testimony  adverse  to  this  pro- 
posal, however,  your  committee  decided 
to  restrict  this  provision  to  the  deputy 
chiefs  of  the  two  departments.  This 
provision  is  in  recognition  of  the  fact 
that  a  member  of  these  forces  achieving 
rank  as  deputy  chief  after  30  years  of 
service  is  not  likely  to  be  able  to  remain 
in  service  sufficiently  long  to  advance 
through  the  longevity  steps  to  the  top 
salary,  and  that  such  long  and  distin- 
guished service  entitles  these  men  to 
that  reward.  Your  committee  is  in- 
formed that  at  present  15  deputy  chiefs 
would  be  affected  by  this  provision. 

A  second  amendment  adopted  by  your 
committee  would  make  the  act  effective 
on  the  first  day  of  the  first  pay  period 
beginning  after  July  1,  1964.  This  is  in 
line  with  the  effective  date  of  the  re- 
cently approved  salary  increase  for 
classified  workers  in  the  Federal  and 
District  of  Columbia  Governments. 

The    other    amendments    are    purely 
technical  in  nature   and  were   recom- 
mended  by   the   District    of   Columbia 
Board    of   Commissioners.    Your   com- 
mittee is  informed  that  these  amend- 
ments are  substantially  similar  to  pro- 
visions of  H.R.  11049,  the  Government 
Employees  Salary  Reform  Act  of  1964. 
passed  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives on  August  4,  1964.    Similar 
provisions  were  included  in  the  act  en- 
titled "An  act  to  increase  the  salaries  of 
officers  and  members  of  the  Metropoli- 
tan PoUce  force  and  the  Fire  Depart- 
ment of  the  District  of  Columbia,  the 
U.S.    Park    Police,    the    White    House 
Police    and    for    other    purposes."    ap- 
proved September  8,  1960— Public  Law 
86-734;    the    act    entitled    "An    act   to 
amend  the  District  of  Columbia  Teach- 
ers Salary  Act  of   1955.  as  amended,' 
approved    September    13.    1960— PubUc 
Law  86-773;  and  the  Police  and  Fire- 
men's Salary  Act  of  1958— PubUc  Law 
85-584.  ,      ^, 

The  cost  to  the  District  of  Columbia 
government  of  this  legislation,  for  the 
first  full  year  of  operation,  is  estimated 
at  $3,790,000. 
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Mr.  McMillan.  Mr.  speaker,  I  tisk 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  RecaRo. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
South  Caroliija? 
There  was  no  objection 
Mr  McMillan.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise 
in  support  of  the  salary  increase  bill  for 
police  now  under  consideration.  The 
police  department  in  Wa.shms4ton  works 
under  terriffc  circumstances  and  deal 
with  all  the  top  Government  officials,  all 
the  diplomats  from  approximately  100 
countrit's  who  have  embas.sies  or  consul- 
ates located  in  WashiGi^ton  and  they  are 
continuously  confronted  with  obstruc- 
tions from  certain  private  organizations 
who  would  like  to  dictate  to  the  Chief  of 
Police 

They  are  subject  lo  abuse  from  the 
leftwiny  newspapers  and  their  hands  are 
practically  tied  by  certain  Supreme 
Court  decisions.  I  reaftze  that  a  high 
salary  cannot  and  will  not  make  them 
more  efficient  policemen;  however,  it  will 
assist  in  relieving  som^  of  the  high  living 
conditions  here  in  the  Nation's  Capital. 
My  committee  accepted  the  bill  as  It 
was  drafted  by  the  Commissioners  and  I 
presume  some  of  their  advKsers  here  in 
the  District  of  Columbia  without  makini? 
any  changes  other  than  a  slight  change 
in  the  longevity  of  the  Deputy  Chiefs 
in  the  fire  department  and  the  police 
department  who  may  be  compelled  to  re- 
tire after  their  promotion  to  Deputy 
Chief  without  having-  .served  sufficient 
time  as  a  Deputy  Chief  to  be  able  to  col- 
lect their  longevity  even  though  they 
have  served  more  than  30  years  as  a 
member  of  the  Metropolitan  Police  De- 
partment or  the  Wa.^ihington  Fire  De- 
partment. 

I  wa.s  of  the  opinion  that  this  should 
be  applied  to  the  lieutenants,  captains, 
and  in.spectors;  however,  the  Commis- 
sioners objected  on  the  grounds  that  it 
would  cost  several  hundred  thousand  dol- 
lars to  take  care  of  all  the  grades  effect- 
ed in  the  police  department  and  the  fire 
department. 

The  committee  amended  the  pending 
bill  so  it  will  only  effect  the  Deputy  Chiefs 
who  may  be  required  to  retire  before  they 
have  served  as  Deputy  Chief  a  sufficient 
len^'th  of  time  to  collect  their  lon^^evity. 
The  unofficial  ultrallberal  press  here  In 
Washington  wouJd  make  the  citizens  of 
Washington  think  that  the  Hou.se  Dis- 
trict Committee  wrote  the  bill  since  they 
stated  that  the  House  Dustrlct  Commit- 
tee reported  a  bill  that  would  Increase 
the  salaries  from  6 '/a  percent  to  50  per- 
cent The  House  EMstrfct  Committt-e  did 
not  write  the  pay  scales  included  in  the 
Police  and  Fire  Department  bill  and  if 
the  privates  do  not  get  what  they  justly 
deserve  it  is  because  the  Commissioners 
and  the  persons  responsible  for  this 
piece  of  legislation  did  not  recommend 
a  higher  pay  scale. 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  ex- 
tend my  remarks  at  this  point  m  the 
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The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Virginia? 

There  was  no  objection, 


Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  on  July  2'i.  I  introduced  a  bill 
for  the  purpose  of  amending  the  District 
of  Columbia  Police  and  Foremen  s  Salary 
Act  of  iy58.  a^s  amended,  s(j  as  to  increase 
salaries  and  adjust  pay  alinement  for 
members  of  the.se  forces.  More  recently, 
H  R.  12196.  containing  the  provisions  of 
my  bill  with  some  additional  features. 
ha.s  been  reported  to  this  body. 

This  bill  provides  for  an  average  salary 
increa.se  for  members  i^f  the  Metropoli- 
tan Police  EK'partmtiu  and  the  District 
of  Columbia  Fire  Department  of  some 
8  9  percent.  The  additional  cost  to  the 
District  of  Columbia  government  for  the 
first  full  year  of  operation  is  estimated 
at  approximately  $3,730,000.  It  is  my 
conviction  that  this  legislation  is  neces- 
sary in  order  to  maintam  the  .salaries 
of  officers  and  members  of  tht-se  forces 
in  a  competitive  position  with  respect 
to  salaries  of  police  and  firemen  m  other 
major  cities.  In  nearby  CDinmunities.  and 
of  other  District  and  Federal  Govern- 
ment employees. 

I  am  informed  that  a  recent  study. 
made  as  a  supplement  to  a  survey  con- 
ducted in  August  of  1962.  reveals  that 
during  this  2-year  interim  at  least 
18  of  the  20  other  American  cities  with 
populations  in  exce.s.s  of  500.000  have  in- 
creased the  salaries  of  their  police  and 
fire  department  employees.  Police  pri- 
vates in  these  cities,  for  example,  have 
received  increases  averaging  6.4  percent 
during  these  2  years. 

In  addition  to  the  increases  granted 
m  these  major  cities,  the  other  communi- 
tie.s  comprising  the  Washington  metro- 
politan area  are  also  actively  planning 
increases  for  their  police  and  fire  person- 
nel. In  Virmnia.  for  exami)le.  Fairfax 
County  IS  con.sidering  increa.sing  the  re- 
cruiting rate  for  fwlice  privates  from 
S4.980  to  $5,496.  Arlington  County  is 
propo.Mng  an  increa.se  in  their  recruit- 
ment rate  from  $4,900  to  $5,400.  and 
Alexandria  is  also  studying  the  possi- 
bility of  an  increase,  although  the 
amount  has  not  been  disclosed  at  this 
tmie.  Such  increases,  if  approved,  to- 
gether with  certain  other  advantages 
such  as  transportation  savings  in  time 
and  money  resulting  from  working  in 
these  nearby  communities,  may  well  have 
an  adverse  effect  upon  recruitment  and 
retention  of  police  and  fire  liersonnel  in 
the  District  of  Columbia. 

At  present,  the  District  of  Columbia 
ranks  ek'hth  among  the  20  major  .Ameri- 
can cities  with  respect  to  minimum  .sal- 
aries paid  to  police  privates,  and  first  In 
the  metropolitan  area.  The  mcrea.se  in 
this  figure,  from  $5,650  to  $6,010,  pro- 
posed In  this  bill,  would  raise  this  stand- 
ing to  sixth  among  the  major  cities  and 
would  retain  the  position  of  leadership 
in  the  area  As  for  maximum  salaries 
for  police  privates,  my  bill  would  raise 
this  figure  from  $7,150  to  $7,610.  and  thus 
would  maintain  the  District's  present 
rank  of  fifth  place  among  the  20  major 
cities  and  first  in  the  metropolitan  area 
In  addition  to  increasing  salaries,  this 
bill  provides  also  for  an  adjustment  In 
pay  alinement  for  certain  privates  in  the 
police  and  fire  forces.  This  is  nece.ssary 
becau.se  of  certain  inequities  presently 
existing  in  this  area      Under  the  provi- 


sions of  the  District  of  Columbia  Police 
and  Foremen's  Salary  Act  of  1958.  a  pri- 
vate appointed  subsequent  to  January- 
1958.  can  attain  his  maximum  salary  m 
19  years.  However,  privates  who  had  a 
number  of  years  of  service  prior  to  that 
date  were  required  to  serve  more  than 
19  years  to  reach  the  top  longevity  step 
Public  Law  87-882.  approved  October  24 
1962.  attempted  to  correct  this  inequita- 
ble situation  by  providini;  a  one-step  ad- 
vancement for  all  privates  having  13  or 
more  years  of  service  as  of  the  first  day  of 
the  first  pay  period  which  began  after 
January  1.  1958.  After  this  law  became 
operative,  however,  it  was  found  that  a 
number  of  privates  would  still  be  re- 
quired to  serve  more  than  24  years  to 
attain  longevity  step  9.  For  example  a 
private  appointed  in  October  1945.  now 
in  longevity  step  7  with  18 'j  years  of 
service  and  still  needing  2  more  years  of 
.service  for  ad\ancement  to  lonLrevity 
step  8.  and  4  more  years  for  advancement 
to  longevity  step  9.  would  be  required 
to  serve  24';.  years  in  all,  to  reach  the  top 
longevity  step.  Because  of  the  dale  of 
his  appointment,  he  would  not  receive 
the  benefit  of  a  step  advancement  under 
the  1962  act  which  would  thus  have  re- 
duced his  time  to  reach  the  top  step. 

This  bill  will  correct  this  situation  by 
advancing  all  privates  to  longevity  step 
9  upon  the  completion  of  21  years  of 
continuous  services  as  a  private,  includ- 
ing creditable  military  service  but  ex- 
cluding any  period  of  service  determined 
not  to  have  been  satisfactory. 

This  bill  has  been  considered  carefully 
by  the  Metropolitan  Police  force,  the 
Fire  Department  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, the  White  Hou.se  Police  force, 
the  I'.S.  Park  Police  force,  and  the  Po- 
lice and  Firemen's  A.ssociailons,  all  of 
whom  are  in  general  agreement  with  us 
provisions. 

HR  12196  will  provide  also  for  a 
hi^lier  pay  rate  for  the  Deputy  Chief  of 
the  Police  Department  and  of  the  Fire 
Department  who  acts  in  the  capacity  of 
a.s.Mstant  chief.  Also,  it  is  provided  that 
all  deputy  chiefs  m  both  services  will  at- 
tain the  top  longevity  pay  step  after  30 
years'  service.  I  heartily  approve  of  these 
additions  to  my  bill,  and  urge  the  support 
of  my  colleagues  for  this  bill  as  reported 
by  the  Committee  on  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


REGLT.ATING  LOCATION  OF  CHAN- 
CERIES IN  THE  DISTRICT  OF  CO- 
LUMBIA 

Mr  McMillan.  Mr  Speaker,  I 
yield  at  this  time  to  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  [  Mr.  Multer  1  to  call  up  a 
bill  from  this  subcommittee. 

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  call 
up  the  bill  iS.  646 1  to  prohibit  the  lo- 
cation of  chanceries  and  other  business 
offices  of  foreign  governments  in  any 
re-sldentlal  area  In  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia 

The  Clerk  read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  It  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Hou.ie 
of  Representatives  of  the   United  States  of 
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America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
Act.  eiuitled  'An  Act  providing  for  the  zon- 
ule of  tliP  District  of  Columbia  and  the  reg- 
ulation of  the  location,  height,  bulk,  and  uses 
,f  buildings  iind  other  structures  and  the 
uses  of  land  m  the  District  of  Columbia,  and 
for  other  purposes",  approved  June  20.  1938, 
ij6  amended.  i.s  amended  by  Inserting  "(a)"' 
after  the  section  number  in  section  6  and 
by  adding  at,  the  end  of  such  section  the 
followuig  new  subsection: 

••(bi  After  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
subsection,  no  foreign  government  shall  be 
permitted  to  construct,  alter,  repair,  con- 
vert, or  occupy  any  buildings  for  use  as  a 
cliancerv.  chancery  annex,  or  other  business 
office  ot  svich  foreign  government  on  any 
land,  regardless  of  the  date  of  acquisition 
thereof,  within  a  residence  district  estab- 
lished pursuant  to  this  Act.  except  on  the 
siuiie  basis  as  In  the  case  of  the  construc- 
tion, alteration,  repair,  conversion,  or  oc- 
cupancv  of  a  similar  building  by  a  United 
suites  citizen  or  entity.  Nothing  in  this 
subsection  shall  prohibit  the  continued  use 
as  a  chancery,  chancery  annex,  or  other 
business  ottlce  of  any  building  lawfully 
being  used  for  that  purpose  on  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  subsection,  or  to  prohibit 
the  m.iking  of  ordinary  repairs  to  any  such 
building  This  subsection  shall  not  be  ad- 
ministered in  such  a  way  as  to  discriminate 
against  any  foreign  government  on  the  basis 
of  the  race,  color,  or  creed  of  any  of  Its 
citizens." 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ments : 

Strike  out  all  after  the  enacting  clause  and 
insert  In  lieu  thereof  the  following:  "That 
section  6  of  the  Act  entitled  "An  Act  provid- 
ing for  the  zoning  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia and  the  regulation  of  the  location, 
heigh;,  bulk,  and  uses  of  buildings  and  other 
structures  and  the  uses  of  land  In  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  and  for  other  purposes,' 
approved  June  20,  1938.  as  amended  (D.C. 
Code.  sec.  5-418i,  is  amended  by  Inserting 
■(ar  after  'Sec.  6.'  and  by  adding  at  the 
end  of  such  section  the  following  new  sub- 
sections: 

•  '(b)  After  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
subsection  a  foreign  government  shall  be 
permitted  lo  construct,  alter,  repair,  convert, 
or  occupy  a  building  anywhere  In  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  other  than  a  district  or 
zone  restricted  in  accordance  with  this  Act 
to  u.<;e  for  Industrial  purposes,  for  use  by 
such  government  as  an  embassy. 

■■■(c)  After  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
subsection,  except  as  otherwise  provided  In 
subsection  (d»  of  this  section,  no  foreign 
government  shall  be  permitted  to  construct, 
alter,  repair,  convert,  or  occupy  a  building 
for  use  as  a  chancery  where  official  business 
of  such  government  Is  to  be  conducted  by 
more  than  six  persons  on  any  land,  regard- 
less of  the  dale  such  land  was  acquired, 
within  anv  district  or  zone  restricted  In  ac- 
cord.mcc  with  this  Act  to  use  for  residential 
purposes 

■  idi  After  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
subsection  a  foreign  government  shall  be 
permitted  to  construct,  alter,  repair,  convert, 
or  occupv  a  building  for  use  as  a  chancery 
Within  any  district  or  zone  restricted  In  ac- 
cordance With  this  Act  to  use  for  medium- 
high  density  ap.trtments  or  high-density 
apartments  if  the  Board  of  Zoning  Adjust- 
ment shall  determine  after  a  public  hearing 
that  the  proposed  use  and  the  building  in 
which  the  u.'^e  is  to  be  conducted  are  com- 
patible with  the  present  and  proposed  de- 
velopment of  the  neighborhood.  In  deter- 
mining compatibility  the  Board  of  Zoning 
.Adjustment  must  find  that^ 

'■'ill  in  districts  or  zones  restricted  In 
accordance  with  this  Act  to  use  for  medium- 
high  density  apartments,  that  off-street 
parking  spaces  will  be  provided  at  a  ratio 
of  not  less  than  one  such  space  for  each  one 
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thousand  two  hundred  square  feet  of  gross 
floor  area;  and 

"  '(2)  In  districts  or  zones  restricted  In  ac- 
cordance with  this  Act  to  use  for  high  dens- 
ity apartments,  that  off-street  park- 
ing spaces  will  be  provided  at  a  ratio  of  not 
less  than  one  such  space  for  each  one  thou- 
sand eight  hundred  square  feet  of  gross  floor 
area;  and 

"  "(3)  the  height  of  the  building  does  not 
exceed  the  maximum  permitted  In  the  dis- 
trict or  zone  In  which  It  Is  located:  and 

"  '(4)  the  architectural  design  and  the  ar- 
rangement of  all  structures  and  off-street 
parking  spaces  are  in  keeping  with  the  char- 
acter of  the  neighbor hocxl. 

"  '(e)  After  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
subsection  a  foreign  government  shall  be 
permitted  to  construct,  alter,  repair,  convert, 
or  occupy  a  building  for  use  as  a  chancery 
where  official  business  of  such  government 
Is  to  lie  conducted  by  not  more  than  six 
persons  within  any  district  or  zone  restricted 
In  accordance  with  this  Act  to  use  for  resi- 
dential purposes,  other  than  for  medium- 
high  density  and  high  density  apartments 
as  provided  In  subsection  (a),  if  the  Board 
of  Zoning  Adjustment  shall  determine  after 
a  public  hearing  that  the  proposed  use  and 
the  building  In  which  the  use  is  to  be  con- 
ducted are  compatible  with  the  present  and 
proposed  development  of  the  neighborhood. 
In  determining  compatibility,  the  Board  of 
Zoning  Adjustment  must  find  that — 

"'(1)  In  districts  or  zones  restricted  In 
accordance  with  this  Act  to  use  for  single- 
family  residences,  for  low-density  apart- 
ments, or  for  medium-density  apart- 
ments, or  for  any  combination  thereof,  that 
off-street  parking  spaces  will  be  provided  at 
a  ratio  of  not  less  than  one  such  space  for 
each  six  hundred  square  feet  of  gross  floor 
area;  and 

"  '(2)  the  height  of  the  building  does  not 
exceed  the  maximum  permitted  in  the  dis- 
trict or  zone  in  which  It  Is  located:  and 

"  '(3)  in  districts  or  zones  restricted  in  ac- 
cordance with  this  Act  to  use  for  single- 
family  residences,  no  new  buildings  or  addi- 
tions to  existing  buildings  will  be  provided 
on  a  site  area  of  less  than  two  acres;  and 
the  total  bulk  of  all  such  buildings  (includ- 
ing additions)  will  not  exceed  a  floor  area 
ratio  of  0.15;  and 

"'(4)  in  the  case  of  an  existing  building 
In  a  district  or  zone  restricted  in  accordance 
with  this  Act  to  single-family  residences 
which  does  not  have  a  site  area  of  two  acres 
or  more,  that  the  site  upon  which  such 
existing  building  is  located  is  not  less  than 
four  hundred  feet  from  the  site  of  any  exist- 
ing chancery  located  In  such  district  or  zone; 
and 

"  "(5)  the  architectural  design  and  the  ar- 
rangement of  all  structures  and  off-street 
parking  spaces  are  In  keeping  with  the  char- 
acter of  the  nelghtKDrhood:  and 

"'(6)  the  operation  of  the  chancery  Is 
properly  screened  from  the  neighborhood  and 
the  anticipated  volume  of  traffic  Is  not  likely 
to  change  the  general  character  of  the  neigh- 
borhood. 

"'(f)  In  the  case  of  any  building  used 
both  as  an  official  residence  of  a  chief  of  a 
diplomatic  mission  of  a  foreign  government 
and  as  a  cliancery  where  the  official  business 
of  such  government  Is  conducted  by  not  more 
than  six  persons,  the  Board  of  Zoning  Ad- 
justment is  authorized  to  require  that  such 
number  of  off-street  parking  spaces  be  pro- 
vided as  It  determines  necessary. 

"  '(g)  As  used  In  this  section,  the  term — 
"  '(1)  "embassy"  means  a  building  used  as 
the  official  residence  of  the  chief  of  a  diplo- 
matic mission  of  a  foreign  government,  and 
such  term  shall  include  a  building  used  both 
as  the  official  residence  of  the  chief  of  a 
diplomatic  mission  of  a  foreign  government 
and  as  a  chancery  where  official  business  of 
such  government  Is  conducted  by  not  more 
than  Biz  persons. 


"'(2)  "chancery"  means  a  building  con- 
taining business  offices  of  the  chief  of  a 
diplomatic  mission  of  a  foreign  government 
where  official  business  of  such  government  Is 
conducted,  and  such  term  shall  Include  any 
chancery  annex,  and  the  business  officers  of 
attaches  of  a  foreign  government  who  are 
under  the  personal  direction  and  superin- 
tendence of  the  chief  of  mission  of  such  gov- 
ernment. Such  term  shall  not  include  busi- 
ness offices  of  nondiplomatlc  missions  of 
foreign  governments  such  as  purchasing, 
financial,  educational,  or  other  missions  of 
comparable    nondiplomatlc   nature. 

"'(3)  "person"  means  any  Individual  who 
Is  subject  to  direction  by  the  chief  of  mission 
of  a  foreign  government  and  Is  engaged  In 
diplomatic  activities  recognized  as  such  by 
the  Secretary  of  State.' 

"Sec.  2.  Nothing  in  the  amendments  made 
by  the  first  section  of  this  Act  shall  pro- 
hibit— 

"(1)  the  future  or  continued  use  of  a 
building  as  a  chancery  or  the  making  of  ordi- 
nary repairs  to  any  such  building  for  which 
lawful  use  as  a  chancery  existed  on  the  date 
of  enactment  of  this  Act,  or 

"(2)  the  construction,  reconstruction, 
expansion,  or  alteration  In  accordance  with 
any  permit  issued  by  the  Board  of  Com- 
missioners of  the  District  of  Columbia  on 
or  before  February  18,  1964,  of  any  building 
used  or  to  be  used  as  a  chancery. 

"Sec.  3.  The  amendments  made  by  the 
first  section  of  this  Act  shall  apply  only  to 
applications  for  special  exemptions  to  the 
zoning  regulations  filed  with  the  Board  of 
Zoning  Adjustment  after  May  1,  1964. 

"Sec.  4.  After  the  date  of  enactment  of 
this  Act,  no  building  or  chancery  being  used 
by  a  foreign  government  In  the  District 
of  Columbia  shall  be  transferred  to  or  used 
by  another  foreign  government  unless  such 
use  Is  In  accordance  ■with  section  6  of  the  Act 
of  June  20,  1938.  as  amended  (D.C.  Code,  sec. 
5-418) ,  or  unless  such  use  was  In  accordance 
with  applicable  law  at  the  time  of  this 
enactment. 

"Sec.  5.  This  Act  and  the  amendments 
made  thereby  shall  not  be  administered  In 
such  a  way  as  to  discriminate  against  any 
foreign  government  on  the  basis  of  the  race, 
color,  or  creed  of  any  of  Its  citizens." 

The  committee  amendments  were 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
to  strike  out  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  purpose  of  the  bill — 
S.  646 — as  amended,  is  to  provide  that 
after  its  enactment,  no  building  shall  be 
constructed,  altered,  repaired,  converted, 
or  occupied  or  used  by  a  foreign  govern- 
ment as  a  chancery,  chancery  annex,  or 
other  business  office  in  any  residentially 
zoned  area  within  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, unless  it  conforms  to  the  limitations 
provided  by  the  bill. 

Testimony  and  documents  received  by 
your  committee,  as  a  result  of  its  public 
hearings  and  studies,  revealed  that  a  crit- 
ical problem  had  developed  in  relation 
to  the  location  of  chanceries  of  foreign 
governments.  The  injection  of  such  use 
of  property  into  residential  areas  brought 
voluminous  protests  from  citizens  of  the 
District  of  Columbia.  Chancery  use,  be- 
ing a  business  use,  brought  into  residen- 
tial areas  a  type  of  activity  for  which  no 
citizen  of  the  District  of  Columbia  might 
expect  to  be  approved  for  him  under  the 
zoning  regulations.  Further,  the  loca- 
tion of  new  chanceries  for  new  nations 
and  the  enlargement  of  existing  chan- 
ceries presented  many  difficulties  and  the 
situation  became  increasingly  confused 
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and   unsatisfactory  to  all  parties  con- 
cerned. 

Prior  to  1957,  the  location  of  chanceries 
was  not  subject  to  regulation  by  any 
agency  of  the  District  of  Columbia.  In 
the  course  of  revision  of  zoning  regula- 
tions of  the  District  of  CoJuinbia  during 
that  year,  chanceries  were  determined  to 
be  business  uses.  This  precluded  the  lo- 
cation of  a  chancery  in  any  residential 
district  as  a  matter  of  right.  However, 
the  zoning  regxilations  permitted  chan- 
ceries to  be  established  in  residential 
neighborhoods  if  a  special  exception  un- 
der the  zoning  regulations  was  obtained 
after  application  to  the  Di-strict  of  Co- 
lumbia Board  of  Zoning  Adjustment. 

The  problem  became  increasingly 
complicated  because  of  the  formation  of 
many  new  small  nations  needine;  chan- 
ceries and  because  of  the  relocation  of 
chanceries  of  other  nations  by  new  con- 
struction or  enlargement  of  existing  fa- 
cilities. Approximately  seven  new  na- 
tions were  without  chancery  locations 
and  preferred  to  establish  themselves  in 
residential  areas.  More  than  15  coun- 
tries had  indicated  their  intention  to 
build  or  enlarge  their  chancery  facili- 
ties. The  latter  presented  a  more  seri- 
ous problem  than  the  former. 

If  the  application  of  a  foreign  nation 
was  denied  for  a  special  exception  under 
zoning  regulations,  or  If  the  citizens  In 
the  neighborhood  concerned  militantly 
objected  to  the  commercial  encroach- 
ment on  their  residential  area,  such 
action  could  be  misinterpreted  by  for- 
eign nations  and  become  a  source  of 
embarrassment  to  the  Oovernment  of 
the  United  States.  The  lack  of  a  clear 
law  setting  up  criteria  for  the  location  of 
chanceries  made  it  extremely  difficult  to 
explain  the  basis  for  a  particular  de- 
cision which  rejected  in  one  ca.se  or  ap- 
proved in  another  case  an  application 
for  a  special  exception.  Specific  lei;isla- 
tion  such  as  is  proposed  in  S.  646,  as 
amended,  will  enable  the  government  of 
the  Dustrict  of  Columbia  and  the  Depart- 
ment of  State  to  explain  with  precision 
what  locations  are  appropriate  for  the 
establishment  of  a  chancery. 

Also,  it  is  no  less  important  that  the 
Citizens  of  the  District  of  Columbia  be 
protected  from  the  disruptive  effects  of 
the  location  of  commercial  enterprises 
in  residential  areas.  The  location  of  new 
chanceries,  expansion  of  existing  chan- 
ceries, or  the  relocation  ol  chanceries  in 
newly  constructed  bulldint^s  or  at  new- 
locations  within  residential  areas,  pro- 
duces difficult  parking  problems,  traffic 
congestion  and  residential  area  deteri- 
oration. Your  committee  believes  there 
is  need,  therefore,  for  a  definitive  state- 
ment of  legislative  policy.  As  expressed 
In  S.  646.  as  amended,  such  legislative 
policy  is  presented  In  a  manner  which 
does  not  discriminate  against  any  for- 
eign government  nor  against  the  resi- 
dents m  any  particular  residential  area 
of  the  District. 

PROVISIONS    or   THt    BH.L 

S.  646,  as  amended,  amends  existing 
law  providing  for  zoning  in  the  District 
of  Columbia,  approved  June  20.  1938 — 
District  of  Columbia  Code,  section  5-418. 
After  the  date  of  enactment,  chanceries 


would  be  pt-rmltt^^d  In  residential  zones 
In  the  District  uf  Columbia  only  In  con- 
formance with  the  provisions  of  the  bill 
in  low-deiislty  re.'^idential  zones  such  as 
single-family  rowhouse.  tlie  low-density 
apartment,  and  medium-high-density 
apartment  zones,  provided  such  chancery 
Is  occupied  by  six  or  less  accredited  em- 
ployees. Further,  such  chancery  use 
must  be  found  compatible  with  the  neigh- 
borhood and  meet  the  criteria  as  to  o£f- 
street  parking  spaces,  building  heights, 
architectural  design,  and  other  require- 
ments which  would  assure  that  the  use 
be  in  harmony  with  the  residential 
neighborhood. 

In  the  case  of  single-family  residential 
areas,  a  chancery  could  not  locate  witliln 
400  feet  of  another  chancery,  would  be 
required  to  have  a  minimum  of  2  acres 
for  a  site,  and  to  conform  to  the  neigh- 
borhood m  other  respects  as  provided 
in  the  bill.  However,  an  application 
must  be  filed  with  the  Board  of  Zoning 
Adjustment,  a  public  hearini;  held,  and 
findings  made  by  the  Board  that  the  ap- 
plicant conforms  to  the  requirements  of 
thf  bill. 

Under  provisions  of  the  bill,  chanceries 
employing  more  than  six  accredited  per- 
sons could  be  located  only  in  residential 
areas  which  are  zoned  for  high  density 
apartmenl^s.  Likewise,  in  surh  rasfs,  an 
application  must  be  filed  with  tlu-  Board 
of  Zoning  Adjustment,  and  a  public  liear- 
ing  held,  and  a  finding  made  by  the 
Board  of  Zoning  Adjustment  that  the 
applicant  meets  the  requirements  speci- 
fied in  the  bill.  Special  purpose  and 
commercial  zone  districts  would  continue 
to  be  open  to  chancery  uses  as  at  present. 

The  bill  also  provides,  by  redefinition 
of  the  term  •embassy."  that  small  chan- 
ceries employing  six  or  less  accredited 
employees  may  be  located  In  a  residential 
district.  This  will  facilitate  the  provision 
uf  chancery  buslne.ss  omces  for  small 
nations  which  have  limited  staffs  or  are 
unable  to  afford  separate  chancei-y 
quarters. 

Section  2  of  the  bill  preserves  all  exist- 
ing rights  of  use  of  buildings  for  chan- 
cery purposes.  Lawful  u.se  of  a  structure 
for  chancery  purpose  exists  on  the  date 
of  enactment  of  the  bill  It  Is  the  spe- 
cific Intent  that  no  existing  lawful  rights 
of  use  shall  be  affected  by  any  provision 
of  the  bill.  Where  the  lawful  use  of  a 
building  as  a  chancery  has  bepn  estab- 
lished and  exists  on  the  date  of  enact- 
ment, whether  the  property  be  vacant, 
whether  the  use  as  a  chancery  be  inter- 
rupted at  some  future  date,  or  whether 
the  use  of  the  building  be  transferred 
from  one  foreign  go\ernment  to  another, 
nothing  in  the  act  shall  affect  such  right 
of  use.  Such  chancery  we  could  be  spe- 
cifically abandoned  by  the  owner  of  such 
property  or  by  demonstration  that,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  the  iLse  had  been  other- 
wise abandoned. 

Where  lawful  use  as  a  chancer^-  ex- 
isted on  the  date  of  enactment,  ordinary 
repairs  and  maintenance  would  be  per- 
mitted. The  transfer  of  use  of  a  chan- 
cery from  one  foreign  government  to  an- 
other would  be  subject  to  the  provisions 
of  present  law  as  amended  by  this  bill  to 
prevent  more  Intensive  use  of  such  prop- 
erty In  residential  areas. 


The  bill,  as  amended,  provides  that 
any  building  permit  Issued  for  the  con- 
struction, or  reconstruction,  expansion 
or  alteration  of  a  chancery  issued  prior 
to  February  18,  1964.  shall  not  be  af- 
fected Also,  amendments  in  the  first 
.section  are  not  applicable  to  applications 
for  special  exceptions  to  zoning  regula- 
tions which  were  filed  w  ith  the  Board  of 
Zoning  Adjustment  prior  to  May  1,  1964. 
Nothing  In  the  bill  is  to  be  construed 
or  administered  In  any  way  which  would 
discriminate  against  any  foreign  govern- 
ment on  the  basis  of  race,  color,  or  creed 
of  any  of  its  citizens. 

Your  committee  is  aware  of  the  fact 
that  while  this  legLslation  meets  an  ur- 
gei\t  immediate  need,  it  does  not  provide 
a  long-range,  desirable  solution  of  the 
problem  of  the  location  of  chanceries  of 
foreign  governments  in  the  District  of 
Columbia.  Agencies  of  the  District  gov- 
ernment and  Federal  Government  are 
studying  this  problem  and  exploring  the 
po.ssibility  of  establishing  some  special 
area  winch  wUl  be  particularly  suitable 
for  the  location  of  chanceries  in  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia.  Your  committee  was 
unanimously  of  the  view  that  tills  bill 
will  be  in  the  best  public  interest  for 
meeting  the  Inunediate  problems,  since  It 
is  designed  to  provide  the  maximum 
fairness  to  all  parties  concerned. 

Mr.  SICKLES.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  vleld? 

Mr.  MULTER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Maryland. 

Mr.  SICKLES.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  want  to  ask  a  ques- 
tion at  this  time  in  order  to  be  certain 
that  there  is  no  confusion  about  the 
matter  of  preserving  existing  chanceries. 
The  language  of  the  bill,  as  amended 
by  the  committee,  seems  to  have  cleared 
up  this  point.  As  I  understand  the  bill 
as  It  is  presently  pending,  when  a  build- 
ing is  now  lawfully  being  used  for  chan- 
cery purposes  and  if  the  government 
presently  occupying  that  building  moves, 
the  owner  of  that  building  has  an  un- 
disputed right  to  lease  or  transfer  the 
building  as  a  chancery  to  another  gov- 
ernment: am  I  correct  in  my  under- 
standing? 

Mr.  MLT.TER.  The  committee  be- 
lieves that  the  language  in  the  bill  ac- 
complishes that  purpose.  It  was  the 
opinion  of  the  committee  that  to  do 
otherwise  would  deprive,  unconstitu- 
tionally, the  owners  of  their  property 
rights  and  we  believe  that  the  language 
in  the  bill  now  preserves  all  of  their 
property  rights  to  them. 

The  categorical  answer  to  the  gentle- 
mans  question  is  'Yes."  The  amend- 
ment does  pre.-^erve  that  right. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
to  strike  out  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  want  to  reiterate  the 
lX)sition  taken  by  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  subcommittee  with  re- 
spect to  the  grandfather  clause  which  Is 
involved  In  this  amendment. 

I  concur  fully  with  his  answer.  It  is 
necessary  that  we  make  it  clear  that  we 
are  not  invading  any  existing  rights  now 
enjoyed  by  the  owners  of  properties 
which  are  presently  being  used  by 
chanceries.    That  Is  the  understanding 
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of  the  committee  in  bringing  this  bill, 
as  amended,  to  the  floor  of  the  House. 
I  assure  the  gentleman  from  Maryland 
[Mr.  SICKLES  1  that  is  the  intention  of 
the  committee  in  coming  here  and  urg- 
ing the  passage  of  this  bill  as  amended. 

Mr.  RYAN  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  move  to  strike  out  the  requisite  num- 
ber of  words. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  speak  out  of  order. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  RYAN  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  revise  and 
extend  my  remarks  and  Include  extrane- 
ous matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

THREE  COURAGEOUS   CIVIL  RIGHTS   WORKERS 

Mr.  RYAN  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  rise  to  express  my  deepest  sympathy  to 
the  parents  of  Andrew  Goodman, 
James  Chaney,  and  Michael  Schwemer 
and  to  the  widow  of  Michael  Schwemer. 
One  week  ago  the  haunting  uncertainty 
about  the  fate  of  the  three  young  civil 
rights  workers,  who  disappeared  on  June 
21  in  Philadelphia,  Miss.,  was  ended. 
Prejudice,  Inhumanity,  and  ruthless  bru- 
tality had  taken  their  lives  in  the  foulest 
triple  murder.  The  hours,  days,  and 
weeks  of  waning  hope  were  ended  for  the 
distraught  parents  and  an  anxious  na- 
tion. The  horrible  knowledge  of  the 
deed  is  shocking  to  people  of  decency 
everywhere  and  makes  it  imperative  that 
the  perpetrators  be  brought  to  justice. 

On  Sunday  in  New  York  City  thou- 
sands mourned  James  E.  Chaney,  An- 
drew Goodman,  and  Michael  Schwerner. 
M  the  funeral  service  for  Andrew  Good- 
man Rabbi  Arthur  J.  Lelyveld  spoke: 

There  are  two  levels  to  our  grief  today  and 
p,irud^)xlcully  the  two  are  one. 

First  .ind  foremost  we  grieve  for  a  pre- 
clo\is  indtviduiil.  A  rare  blend  of  tenderness 
and  manllncs.s  marked  his  unfolding  years. 

Bui  tlie  tragedy  of  Andy  Goodman  can- 
not be  separated  from  the  tragedy  of  man- 
kind Along  with  James  Chaney  and  Mi- 
chael Schwerner  he  lias  become  the  eternal 
evocation  of  all  the  host  of  beautiful  young 
men  and  women  who  are  carrying  forward 
the  struggle  for  which  they  gave  their  lives. 

Three  dedicated  young  men  were  bru- 
tally murdered  for  helping  fellow  Amer- 
icans to  secure  a  precious  political  right 
lone  denied — the  right  to  vote — the  cor- 
nerstone of  our  democracy.  They  lived 
and  fought  for  democratic  Ideals  in  a  so- 
ciety which  has  yet  to  realize  its  dream  of 
equalitv  for  all.  Because  of  their  sacri- 
fice the  fulfillment  of  that  dream  is  fur- 
ther advanced,  and  future  generations 
will  breathe  inspiration  from  their  cour- 
age. The  place  In  history  of  James 
Chaney,  Andrew  Goodman,  and  Michael 
Schwerner  is  honored  and  secure. 

Mr.  Speaker,  during  the  long  period 
of  uncertainty  the  two  highest  ofiQclals 
of  our  Government,  our  President  and 
our  Speaker,  were  deeply  concerned  and 
determined  that  the  case  be  solved. 

From  the  moment  I  reported  the  dis- 
appearance on  the  floor  of  the  House, 
the     gentleman     from     Massachusetts, 


Speaker  John  McCormack.  revealed  the 
depth  of  compassion  and  understand- 
ing for  which  he  is  beloved.  I  want  to 
acknowledge  his  constant  concern  and 
sincerely  thank  him. 

Despite  the  overwhelming  burdens  of 
his  office.  President  Lyndon  B.  Johnson 
took  a  ijersonal  interest  in  the  missing 
young  men.  It  was  a  deeply  moving  ex- 
perience for  me  to  see  the  President  of 
the  United  States  put  down  the  tele- 
phone, turn  to  Carolyn  and  Robert 
Goodman  and  Nathan  Schwerner,  and 
quietly  Inform  them  that  the  FBI  had 
found  the  burning  car. 

The  determination  with  which  Presi- 
dent Johnson  then  directed  FBI  Direc- 
tor J.  Edgar  Hoover  and  Secretary  of  De- 
fense Robert  McNamara  to  conduct  a 
ceaseless  search  assured  the  parents  that 
every  effort  would  be  made.  And  it  was. 
The  President  himself  called  the  fami- 
lies last  Tuesday  to  convey  the  grim 
truth. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  know  the  President's 
sympathetic  understanding  and  personal 
involvement  was  a  source  of  comfort  to 
the  families.    I  am  grateful  to  him. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  also  commend 
Attorney  General  Robert  F.  Kennedy, 
Deputy  Attorney  General  Nicholas  Kat- 
zenbach.  Assistant  Attorney  General 
Burke  Marshall,  and  the  First  Assistant 
of  the  Civil  Rights  Division  John  Doar 
for  their  diligence  and  sincere  efforts. 
The  FBI,  under  J.  Edgar  Hoover,  did  a 
thorough  and  good  job  which  will  surely 
culminate  in  the  apprehension  of  the 
murderers. 

And  at  the  White  House  Jack  J.  Va- 
lenti.  Lee  White,  and  Myer  Feldman  of 
the  President's  staff  must  be  singled  out 
for  their  imderstandlng  and  assistance. 
Throughout  their  anguished  ordeal 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  Goodman  have 
shown  incredible  courage.  In  a  time  of 
great  personal  anxiety  and  sorrow  their 
deep  concern  for  all  the  civil  rights 
workers  in  Mississippi  and  for  the  cause 
of  equality  is  a  great  testimony  to  them 
and  to  the  memory  of  their  son.  When 
they  knew  for  certain  that  Andrew 
Goodman  was  dead,  the  Goodmans 
wrote  an  eloquent  message  for  the 
American  people,  dedicating  themselves 
to  continue  to  advance  the  ideals  they 
instilled  in  their  son.  Seeing  the  trag- 
edy as  "part  of  the  public  conscience"  of 
America,  they  called  upon  the  Nation  to 
confront  the  social  sickness  which  led  to 
such  inhiunanity.  In  the  words  of 
Abraham  Lincoln,  they  reminded  us: 

It  is  for  us  the  living  to  dedicate  ourselves 
that  these  dead  shall  not  have  died  in  vain. 

Mr.  Speaker,  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  I  Include  the  eloquent  message 
of  two  magnificent  Americans,  Carolyn 
and  Robert  Goodman. 

Stateicent  or  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  Goodman, 
August  5.  1964 

The  passage  of  many  weeks  of  uncertainty 
has  ended  In  the  knowledge  of  the  murder 
of  our  son  Andrew  Goodman  and  his  com- 
panions James  Chaney  and  Michael  Sch- 
wemer. Hope,  slim  though  It  was,  has 
passed  away  and  a  painful  certainty  has 
come. 

Our  grief,  though  personal,  belongs  to  our 
Nation.  This  tragedy  is  not  private.  It  is 
part  of  the  public  conscience  of  our  country. 


It  Is  necessary,  especially  in  such  a  time  of 
agony,  to  confront  ourselves  with  our  own 
history  and  the  social  sickness  that  still  re- 
mains long  after  "the  binding  together  of 
our  Nation's  wounds"  that  was  ovir  Civil 
War. 

The  values  our  son  expressed  in  his  simple 
action  of  going  to  Mississippi  are  still  the 
bonds  that  bind  this  Nation  together — Its 
Constitution,  Its  law.  Its  Bill  of  Rights. 

Whenever  and  wherever  part  of  a  people 
mock  our  heritage,  as  has  now  again  been 
done,  we  must  respond  with  the  full  power 
and  strength  of  our  heritage. 

The  solution  of  tills  crime  and  the  punish- 
ment of  those  who  have  committed  it  1b 
necessary  as  part  of  the  process  that  will 
enable  this  Nation  to  endure. 

Throughout  otir  history,  countless  Ameri- 
cans have  died  In  the  continuing  struggle  for 
equality.  We  shall  continue  to  work  for 
this  goal  and  we  fervently  hope  that  Ameri- 
cans so  engaged  will  be  aided  and  protected 
In  this  noble  mission. 

For  ourselves,  we  wish  to  express  our  pride 
In  our  son's  commitment  and  that  of  his 
companions  now  dead,  and  that  of  his  com- 
panions now  alive,  now  in  Mississippi  acting 
each  hour  to  express  those  truths  that  are 
self  evident. 

In  Washington  4  weeks  ago,  my  wife  and 
I  In  a  sense  made  a  pilgrimage  to  the  Lin- 
coln Memorial  In  the  evening  and  stood  In 
that  great  shrine  looking  down  past  the 
Washington  Monument  toward  the  soft  glow 
of  the  light  around  the  White  House.  Pull 
of  the  awe  of  a  great  Nation  that  surrounded 
us,  we  turned  to  read,  emblazoned  in  black 
letters  on  the  white  marble:  "It  is  for  us 
the  living  to  dedicate  ourselves  that  these 
dead  shall  not  have  died  in  vain." 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read  a  third 
time,  was  read  the  third  time,  and  passed. 

The  title  was  amended  so  as  to  read: 
"To  regulate  the  location  of  chanceries 
and  other  business  ofiBces  of  foreign  gov- 
ernments in  the  District  of  Columbia." 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table.  

PAYMENT   OF   RELOCATION  COSTS 
IN  THE  DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA 

Mr.  MCMILLAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr. 
Dowdy]  ,  to  call  up  a  bill, 

Mr.  DOWDY.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  direc- 
tion of  the  Committee  on  the  District  of 
Columbia,  I  call  up  the  bill  (S.  1024)  to 
authorize  the  Commissioners  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  to  pay  relocation  costs 
made  necessary  by  actions  of  the  District 
of  Columbia  government,  and  for  other 
purposes,  and  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  bill  be  considered  in  the  House 
as  in  Committee  of  the  Whole. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica in  Congress  assembled,  That  the  Commis- 
sioners of  the  District  of  Columbia  are  hereby 
authorized  to  provide  such  relocation  serv- 
ices as  they  shall  determine  to  be  reasonable 
and  necessary  to  individuals,  families,  busi- 
ness concerns,  and  nonprofit  organizations 
which  may  be  or  have  been  displaced  from 
real  property  by  actions  of  the  government 
of  the  District  of  Columbia,  such  actions  to 
Include,  but  not  be  limited  to,  acquisition  of 
property  for  public  works  projects,  condem- 
nation of   unsafe  and  Insanitary  buildings 
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and  enforcement  of  the  laws  and  regiila- 
tlons  relating  to  housing  The  Commission- 
ers are  authorized  to  nvtke  housing  surveys 
in  connection  with  furnishing  of  such  relo- 
cation services. 

Sec  2  The  Commissioners  ire  hereby  au- 
thorized to  make  relocation  payments  to  In- 
dividuals, families,  business  concerns,  and 
nonprofit  organizations  for  their  reasonable 
and  necessary  moving  expenses  caused  by 
their  displacement  from  real  property  ac- 
quired by  the  Commissioners  after  the  ef- 
fective date  of  this  Act  for  public  works  proj- 
ects of  the  District  of  Columbia  Provided, 
That  no  such  payment  shiUl  be  made  in  any 
case  where  a  payment  for  a  similar  purpose 
Is  authorized  by  a  law  other  than  this  Act 
Such  relocation  payments  sh.ill  be  made  in 
accordance  with  regulatlans  prescribed  by 
the  Commissioners  and  »haJl  not  for  any  one 
relocation  exceed  $200  In  the  case  of  an  In- 
dividual or  family  or  S3. 000  i  or.  if  (greater,  the 
total  certified  actual  mo^.•l^g  expense  i  In  the 
case  of  a  business  concern  or  nonprofit  orga- 
nization 

Sec  3.  The  costs  of  the  relocation  services, 
housing  surveys  and  relocation  payments  au- 
thorized by  sections  1  and  2  of  this  Act  shall 
be  charged  to  the  District  of  Columbia  gen- 
eral fund,  the  highway  fund,  the  water  and 
sanitary  sewage  worts  fund,  or  the  motor  ve- 
hicle parking  account  as  the  Commissioners 
shall  determine  appropriate,  based  on  the  ac- 
tivities of  the  particular  District  of  Columbia 
governmental  agency  wblch  resulted  In  any 
particular  displacement. 

Sec  4.  Prior  to  the  acKjulsltlon  of  real 
property  for  any  public  works  project  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  the  Commissioners 
shall  satisfy  themselves  that  there  Is  a  fea- 
sible method  for  the  temptu-ary  relocation  of 
families  displaced  from  such  property,  and 
that  there  are  or  within  a  reasonable  period 
will  be  provided  In  areas  not  generally  less  de- 
sirable m  regard  to  public  utilities  and  pub- 
lic and  commercial  facilities,  and  at  rents 
or  prices  within  the  financial  means  of  the 
families  displaced  from  such  property,  de- 
cent, safe,  and  sanitary  dwellings  equal  In 
number  to  the  number  of.  and  available  to. 
such  displaced  families,  and  re.usonably  ac- 
cessible to  their  places  nt  employment  The 
determinations  made  by  the  Commissioners 
In  accordance  with  the  requirements  of  this 
section  shall  be  Indicated  In  the  records  re- 
lating to  the  acquisition  of  such  real  prop- 
erty, and  upon  being  so  recorded  shall  be 
conclusive. 

Sec.  5  The  Commissioners  and  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  Redevelopment  Land 
Agency  established  by  section  4  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  Redevelopment  Act  of 
1945  (60  Stat.  793).  as  amended  ( sec.  S-703. 
DC  Code.  1961  edition*,  are  hereby  author- 
ized to  enter  into  one  or  more  agreements 
providing  for  the  furnishing  of  relocation 
services  and  the  making  of  relocation  pay- 
ments to  Individuals,  families,  business  con- 
cerns, and  nonprofit  organizations  referred 
to  the  Commissioners  iyy  the  Agency  or  to 
the  Agency  by  the  Connmissioners  Any 
such  agreement  shall  provide  for  payment, 
either  m  advance  or  on  a  prompt  reimburse- 
ment b.tsls.  for  all  reloe^ttlon  services  fur- 
nished or  to  be  furnished  and  relocation  pay- 
ments made  or  to  be  made 

Sec  6.  Except  as  provided  in  section  5  of 
this  Act.  nothing  In  this  Act  shall  be  con- 
strued as  modifying  any  provision  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  Redevelopment  Act  of 
1945,  as  amended. 

Sec  7  The  Commissioners  are  hereby  au- 
thorized to  make  regulations  to  ciirry  out 
the  purpose  of  this  Act.  Including,  without 
limitation,  the  establishing,  from  time  to 
time,  of  a  limitation  on  the  actu^tl  amount 
of  moving  expenses  over  $8,000  which  will 
be  paid  by  the  District  of  Columbia  to  a 
business  concern  or  nonprofit  organization 
in  accordance  with  the  provision  of  section 
2  of  this  act:  Provided,  That  no  regulation 


affecting  Individuals,  families,  business  con- 
cerns, and  nonpr(jfit  organizations  displaced 
by  activities  of  the  Redevelopment  Land 
Agency  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  shall  be 
promulgated  which  will  conflict  with  regula- 
tions of  the  Housing  and  Home  Finance 
Agency 

Sec  8  Appropriations  to  carry  out  the 
purposes  of  this  Act  are  hereby  authorized, 
and  there  are  hereby  uuthorized  to  be  ex- 
pended from  the  appropriations  payable 
from  the  funds  and  account  specified  in  sec- 
tion 8  of  this  Act,  for  carrying  out  the  pur- 
poses of  this  Act.  such  currently  appropri- 
ated sums  as  may  not  otherwise  be  obligated 

Sec  9  This  act  shall  take  effect  sixty  days 
after    the    date    of    Its    approval. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment: 

strike  out  all  after  the  enacting  clause  and 
Insert  In  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

That  the  Cununlssioners  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  are  hereby  authorized  to  provide 
such  relocation  services  as  they  shall  deter- 
mine to  be  reasonable  and  necessary  to  indi- 
viduals, families,  business  concerns,  and  non- 
profit organizations  which  may  be  or  have 
heeu  displaced  from  real  property  by  actions 
of  the  United  States  or  of  the  government  of 
the  District  of  CoHunbia.  except  the  District 
of  Columbia  Redevelopment  Land  Ai<;ency. 
such  actions  to  Include,  but  not  be  limited  to. 
acquisition  of  property  for  public  works  proj- 
ect,s,  condemnation  of  unsafe  and  Insanltiiry 
buildings,  and  enforcement  of  the  laws  .ind 
regulations  relating  to  housing.  The  Com- 
missioners shall  provide  that  such  Individuals 
and  families  so  dis[)laced  shall  be  given  the 
8.ime  preference  with  respect  to  vacancies 
ciccurring  In  housing  owned  or  operated  with- 
in the  District  of  Columbia  by  Federal  or 
District  of  Columbia  governmental  agencies 
as  is  provided  in  section  8(b)  of  the  District 
of  Columbia  Redevelopment  Act  of  1945  i  DC 
C<-)de.  sec.  5-707ibM  The  Commissioners 
iise  authorized  to  make  hou-sing  surveys  in 
order  to  carry  out  this  Act. 

"Sec.  2.  The  Commissioners  are  hereby  au- 
thorized to  make  relocation  payments  to  in- 
dividuals, families,  business  concerns,  and 
nonprofit  organizations  for  tlielr  reasonable 
and  necessary  moving  expenses  and  any  ac- 
tual direct  losses  of  property  except  goodwill 
or  profit  caused  by  their  dlspla<'ement  from 
real  property  acquired  by  the  Commissioners 
after  the  effective  date  of  this  Act  for  public 
wiirks  projects  of  the  government  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  except  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia Redevelopment  Liind  Agency.  No 
such  payment  shall  be  made  in  any  case 
where  a  payment  for  a  similar  purp«->6e  is  au- 
thorized by  any  other  Act  Such  relrjca- 
tl on  payments  shall  be  m<ide  In  accordance 
with  reguhitluns  prescribed  by  the  Commis- 
sioners and  shall  not  for  any  one  relocation 
exceed  $200  In  the  case  of  an  Individual  or 
family  or  $3,000  (or.  If  greater,  the  total  cer- 
tified actual  mo\ing  expense  not  to  exceed 
$25,000)  In  the  case  of  a  business  concern  or 
nonprofit  organization. 

"Sec  3  Prior  to  the  acquisition  of  real 
property  for  any  public  works  project  of  the 
government  of  the  District  of  Columbia  the 
Commissioners  shall  make  the  same  deter- 
minations with  respect  to  the  avail. iblllty 
of  housing  for  displaced  Individuals  and  f.im- 
lUes  as  Is  required  by  section  8(a)  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  Re<leveIopment  Act  of 
1945  (DC   Code,  sec   5- 707(a)  ) 

"Sec  4  There  is  hereby  established  within 
the  District  of  Columbia  Redevelopment 
Land  Agency  an  ofHce  to  be  known  as  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  Relocation  Assistance  Of- 
fice (hereinafter  referred  to  as  the  "OfBce". 
The  Office  shall  provide  the  relocation  serv- 
ices authorized  by  the  first  section  of  this  Act, 
administer  the  payments  authorized  by  sec- 
tion 2  of  this  Act,  and  provide  the  relocation 
as.sistance  which  the  District  of  Columbia 
Redevelopment   Land    Agency    Is   authorized 


U)  provide  by  the  District  of  Columbia  Rede- 
velopment Act  of  1945  (DC.  Code  sec  5-7oi 
et.  seq  )  and  any  other  Act, 

"Sec  5.  The  Commissioners  are  hereby  au- 
thorized to  make  regulations  to  curry  i  ut  the 
purposes  of  this  Act. 

"Sec  6  This  Act  shall  take  effect  sixty  days 
after  the  date  of  lis  approval." 

Mr.  DOWDY  Mr.  Rix-aker.  the  pur- 
pose of  the  bill  is  to  authorize  the  Com- 
mi.ssioners  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
to  provide  relocation  .service  and  to  make 
relocation  payments  for  moving  expenses 
to  per.sons.  busine.sses,  and  nonprofit  or- 
ganization.s  which  are  displaced  as  a 
result  of  actions  by  Government  bodies 
relating  to  real  property.  At  the  pre.sent 
time  the  Commissioners  have  no  author- 
ity to  provide  relocation  service  or  to 
make  relocation  payments  in  connection 
with  displacements  by  Government  ac- 
tion even  though  Federal  agencies  may 
provide  funds  on  some  matching  basis 
which  would  be  available  to  the  District 
for  such  assistance. 

Under  the  Redevelopment  Act  of  1945. 
which  is  administered  by  the  Redevelop- 
ment Land  Agency  in  the  District  of 
Columbia,  reloeation  service  and  pay- 
ments are  made  to  persons  and  busi- 
nesses displaced  from  urban  renewal 
project  areas.  Under  the  terms  of  the 
bill,  persons  and  bu.slnesses  displaced  by 
the  actions  of  other  agencies  of  Govern- 
ment In  the  District  would  be  provided 
relocation  assistance  in  a  manner  similar 
to  tiiat  present  available  In  urban  re- 
newal areas. 

To  administer  the  relocation  .service 
and  to  make  relocation  payments,  one 
central  Office,  known  as  the  Relocation 
Assistance  Office,  is  to  be  established 
within  the  Fledevelopment  Land  Agency. 
This  Office  will  administer  the  relocation 
service  and  make  relocation  payments 
under  regulations  established  by  the 
Commissioners  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, for  the  provision  of  relocation  serv- 
ice to  displacoes  forced  to  relocate  be- 
cause of  Goveriunent  actions  other  than 
urban  renewal.  The  Relocation  As- 
sistance Office  would  al.so  continue  to 
provide  the  relocation  .service  for  the 
Redevelopment  Land  Agency  as  such 
service  is  presently  provided  by  the  Re- 
development Land  Agency. 

Each  year  many  individuals,  families, 
businesses,  and  some  nonprofit  organiza- 
tions are  displaced  by  actions  of  the  gov- 
ernment of  the  District  of  Columbia. 
These  actions  include  condemnation  of 
unsafe  and  insanitary  buildings,  enforce- 
ment of  housing  retaliations,  highway 
consti-uction.  and  acquisition  of  land  for 
District  of  Columbia  buildings  and  other 
facilities  The  Department  of  Public 
Welfare  maintains  a  limited  relocation 
service  withm  the  operations  of  the  land- 
lord and  tenant  court  for  ;x'rsons  dis- 
placed by  governmental  and  private  ac- 
tions. This  senice  is  limited  to  referral 
to  available  housintr  accommcxiations 
which  are  in  compHance  with  the  provi- 
sions of  the  Housing  Code.  Under  the 
terms  of  the  bill  such  per.sons  or  busi- 
nes.sr-s  as  are  displaced  by  District  of 
Columbia  government  action  would  be 
furnished  relocation  .services  under  reg- 
ulations establlshtxi  by  the  Commission- 
ers pursuant  to  the  Un-ms  of  the  bill. 
In  addition    relocation  service   inot  in- 
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eluding  moving  expenses)  would  be 
made  available  to  persons  and  businesses 
displaced  by  actions  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. 

In  addition  to  relocation  service,  as 
above  mentioned,  the  bill  provides  for 
the  payment  of  relocation  expenses  to 
displacees  in  the  case  of  acquisition  of 
real  property  for  construction  of  high- 
ways, buildings,  and  other  public  works 
of  the  District  of  Columbia.  The  Fed- 
eral-Aid Highway  Act  of  1962  provides 
that  relocation  costs  for  persons  and 
businesses,  displaced  because  of  con- 
struction of  any  Federal-aid  highway, 
may  be  included  as  a  part  of  the  cost  of 
such  projects.  The  Federal  Government 
participates  on  a  matching  basis  in  the 
payment  of  amounts  up  to  $200  for  an 
individual  or  a  family  and  up  to  $3,000 
for  a  business  or  nonprofit  organiza- 
tion. Under  the  bill,  the  Commissioners 
will  be  authorized  to  make  such  pay- 
ments and  receive  from  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment a  reimbursement  for  the  Fed- 
eral share  of  such  relocation  costs. 

The  authority  granted  to  the  Commis- 
sioners by  the  bill,  as  amended,  is  similar 
to  the  relocation  payment  authority  pro- 
vided in  the  Housing  Act  of  1949  (42 
U.S.C.  1546)  as  amended.  Relocation 
payments  under  that  act  may  not  exceed 
$200  per  family  or  $3,00C  for  a  business, 
unless,  in  the  case  of  a  business,  a  greater 
amount  of  actual  moving  expense  is  cer- 
tified. By  regulation,  the  Housing  and 
Home  Finance  Agency  has  established  a 
maximum  of  $25,000  as  payment  for 
actual  moving  expense  of  a  displaced 
business.  The  Housing  Act  also  permits 
the  payments  for  direct  property  losses 
not  to  exceed  $3,000.  Such  payments  are 
now  being  made  in  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia in  connection  with  urban  renewal 
projects  and  the  local  Redevelopment 
Land  Agency  is  reimbursed  for  the  Fed- 
eral share  of  such  payments. 

The  bill,  as  amended,  requires  that  the 
District  of  Columbia  Commissioners, 
prior  to  acquisition  of  private  property, 
must  make  the  same  determinations  as 
to  the  availability  of  suitable  housing  for 
displaced  per.sons  as  they  are  required  to 
make  before  approval  of  urban  renewal 
projects  as  provided  in  section  8(a)  of 
the  Redevelopment  Act  of  1945  (District 
of  Columbia  Code,  sec.  5-707  (a) ) .  This 
provides  a  single  criterion  under  which 
the  Commissioners  make  their  determi- 
nations in  connection  with  alf  types  of 
projects  involving  the  acquisition  of  real 
property  by  the  government  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  or  the  Redevelopment 
Land  Agency. 

The  Commissioners  are  also  required 
to  provide  to  persons  displaced  by  Dis- 
tinct of  Columbia  real  property  actions 
the  same  priority  for  relocation  in  any 
Government -owned  housing  as  is  pro- 
vided for  displacees  in  urban  renewal 
project  areas  under  section  8(b)  of  the 
Redevelopment  Act  of  1945  (District  of 
Columbia  Code.  sec.  5-707(b)  » . 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move  to 
strike  out  the  last  word. 

Mr  Speaker,  may  I  ask  the  gentleman: 
How  does  this  bill,  if  it  does,  differ  from 
the  payment  of  relocation  costs  in  other 
municipalities  over  the  country? 
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Mr.  DOWDY.  This  will  permit  the 
District  Commissioners  under  our 
amendment  to  pay  up  to  $25,000  to  pay 
the  cost  of  the  moving.  As  I  under- 
stand, when  there  is  highway  construc- 
tion, for  instance,  in  other  parts  of  the 
country,  they  can  pay  up  to  $3,000.  This 
permits  up  to  $25,000  here  in  the  District 
of  Columbia.  In  other  words,  the  Fed- 
eral Government's  contribution  will  go 
up  to  $3,000.  Here  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia would  have  to  pay  anything  above 
it. 

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  Yoric. 

Mr.  MULTER.  It  is  my  understand- 
ing that  the  provision  in  this  bill  is  the 
same  as  for  the  cost  of  moving  both  for 
an  occupant  of  a  dwelling  or  a  business. 
It  does  not  go  as  far  as  the  proposed 
amendment  in  the  new  housing  bill 
which  has  not  yet  reached  the  floor,  but 
it  Is  consistent  with  other  statutes  appli- 
cable to  other  municipalities  and  States. 
Mr.  GROSS.  This,  then,  conforms  to 
the  payments  made  in  other  municipali- 
ties throughout  the  country? 
Mr.  MULTER.  Yes. 
Mr.  GROSS.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 
Mr.  DOWDY.  Unless  there  is  a  Fed- 
eral payment  involved,  each  commuruty 
would  have  to  pay  what  its  local  law 
permitted  it  to  pay.  As  I  understand, 
this  brings  all  relocation  payments  up 
equal  to  what  they  pay  for  urban  renewal 
relocation  here. 

Mr.  GROSS.  This  bill  deals  only 
with  Federal  funds;  that  is,  the  Federal 
contribution? 

Mr.  DOWDY.  No,  this  bill  permits  the 
District  of  Columbia  to  pay  greater 
amounts  than  the  Federal  Government 
will  share  in  in  such  instances  as  they 
do  make  a  share  payment. 

Mr.  GROSS.  This  permits  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  government  to  pay 
more  than  the  Federal  allocation  for  re- 
locations? 

Mr.  DOWDY.  More  than  the  Fed- 
eral Government  will  share  in;  yes. 

Mr.  GROSS.  More  than  the  Federal 
Goveriunent  will  share  in?  Then  what 
do  other  municipalities  over  the  country 
do  in  this  respect? 

Mr.  DOWDY.  They  have  to  have 
their  own  laws.  Perhaps  in  your  State 
or  mine  they  condemn  land  for  a  school- 
house,  for  instance.  Probably  they 
would  only  pay  whatever  the  condemna- 
tion of  the  land  amounts  to,  without 
any  relocation.  This  permits  in  addition 
to  the  condemnation  payments  for  the 
use  under  eminent  domain. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Does  the  gentleman 
think  that  it  will  go  to  $25,000? 

Mr.  DOWDY.  No.  This  is  only  for 
actual  moving  costs  and  would  apply  to 
businesses.  I  understand  for  some  busi- 
nesses it  costs  a  great  deal  more  than 
that  to  move.  The  District  Commission- 
ers, or  at  least  one  of  the  District  Com- 
missioners, insisted  that  they  needed  it 
very  badly  on  account  of  some  highway 
construction  that  is  going  to  be  done. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  committee  amendment. 

The  committee  amendment  was 
agreed  to. 


The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read  a  third 
time,  was  read  the  third  time  and  passed, 
and  a  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 

AMENDING  DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA 
CHARITABLE  SOLICITATION  ACT 

Mr.  DOWDY.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  direc- 
tion of  the  Committee  on  the  District  of 
Columbia,  I  call  up  the  bill  (H.R.  5990) 
to  amend  the  District  of  Columbia 
Charitable  Solicitation  Act  to  require 
certain  findings  before  the  issuance  of  a 
solicitation  permit  thereunder,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

The  Clerk  read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Represejitatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  sec- 
tion 5  of  the  District  of  Columbia  Charitable 
Solicitation  Act  (D.C.  Code,  sec.  2-2104)  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  subsection: 

"(d^  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  this  Act.  no  such  certificate  of  registra- 
tion shall  be  issued  after  the  date  of  the 
enactment  of  this  subsection  unless  the 
Commissioners  shall  have  afiarmatively  found 
and  publicly  declared  that  the  solicitation 
which  would  be  authorized  by  such  certifi- 
cate will  benefit  or  assist  in  promoting  the 
health,  welfare,  and  the  morals  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia." 

Sec.  2.  Notwithstanding  the  District  of 
Columbia  Charitable  Solicitation  Act  or  any 
other  provision  of  law,  the  certificate  of 
registration  heretofore  issued  to  the  Mat- 
tachine  Society  of  Washington  under  such 
Act  is  revoked. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment: 

On  page  1,  line  6.  strike  out  all  down  to 
and  including  page  2,  line  6,  and  insert: 

"(d)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  this  Act  the  Commissioners  shall  not  issue 
a  certificate  of  registration  after  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  Act  unless  the  applicant 
shall  have  furnished  in  connection  with  the 
application  for  such  certificate  such  informa- 
tion as  may  be  necessary  to  show  to  the  satis- 
faction of  the  Commissioners,  in  accordance 
with  regulations  prescribed  by  the  Commis- 
sioners, that  such  solicitation  will  benefit  or 
assist  in  promoting  the  health,  welfare,  and 
morals  of  the  District  of  Colxunbia." 

AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BT  MR.  DOWDY 

Mr.  DOWDY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  an 
amendment  to  the  committee  amend- 
ment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Dowdy  to  the 
committee  amendment:  Page  2.  beginning  in 
line  14.  strike  out  "health,  welfare,  and 
morals  of  the  District  of  Columbia"  and  In- 
sert in  lieu  thereof  the  following:  "public 
health  or  welfare  and  will  not  offend  the 
public  morals." 

Mr.  DOWDY,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  pur- 
pose of  this  proposed  legislation  as  set 
forth  in  the  House  report  (H.  Rept. 
1222  >,  is  to  amend  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia Charitable  Solicitation  Act  (71 
Stat.  278,  D.C.  Code  title  2-2101  et  seq.) 
so  as  to  i-equire,  as  a  condition  prece- 
dent to  the  issuance  of  a  certificate  of 
registration  or  an  exemption  from  such 
certification  to  any  applicant  for  per- 
mission to  solicit  funds  for  charitable 
purposes  in  the  District  of  Colimibia, 
that  the  District  of  Columbia  Board  of 
Commissioners  make  certain  findings 
that  the  proposed  solicitation  is  in  the 
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public  interest  as  benefiting  or  assisting 
in  promoting  the  health,  or  welfare. 
This  would  require  an  afllrmative  show- 
ing by  each  such  applicaxit. 

The  District  of  Columbia  Charitable 
Solicitation  Act  prosently  requires  all 
persons  or  orRanizatioas  who  wish  to 
solicit  funds  for  charitiible  purposes  in 
the  District  of  Columbia,  imle.'vs  the  so- 
Ucitation  is  solely  for  the  benefit  of  a 
church  or  a  religious  corporation,  to  file 
application  with  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia Department  of  Licenses  and  Inspec- 
tions for  a  certificate  of  registration,  or 
permit,  for  this  purpose  A  fee  of  $25 
is  charged  for  this  certificate,  which 
must  be  renewed  annually. 

In  the  case  of  appliciinus  who.se  .solici- 
tations do  not  exceed  $1,500  per  year, 
the  Commissioners  art?  authorized  to 
grant  exemption  from  the  requirement 
of  a  certificate,  and  hence  from  the  $25 
fee. 

We  are  Informed  that  m  the  case  of 
neighborhood  charitable  activities,  such 
as  a  collection  for  the  burial  of  an  in- 
digent p>erson,  or  other  relief  for  a  dis- 
tressed family,  for  boys'  club  activities, 
etc..  the  Department  of  Licenses  and  In- 
spections may  require  only  that  the 
pastor  of  a  church  in  that  neitjhborhood 
state  in  writing  that  the  church  ap- 
proves of  the  purpose  for  which  this 
collection  is  to  be  nuule,  and  will  m 
effect  accept  responsibility  for  it.  Then 
permission  is  granted  throu,^h  that  sec- 
tion of  the  act  which  exempts  the 
soliciting  of  funds  in  connection  with 
church  activities. 

On  August  14.  1962.  the  Mattachine 
Society  of  WashingUjn.  an  organization 
formed  allegedly  to  protect  homosexuals 
from  d.scrimination.  Wiv;  t:ranted  a  cer- 
tificate of  registration  by  tlie  District  of 
Columbia  Department  of  Licenses  and 
Inspections  to  solicit  funds  as  a  chari- 
table organization  in  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia. The  application  .-tatid  that  the 
onranization  wanted  to  raise  funds  to 
help  ij'ive  the  homosexual  "equal  status" 
with  his  fellow  men. 

At  a  public  hearing  conducts  d  by  Sub- 
comm.ittee  No.  4  on  August  8.  1963.  the 
president  of  the  Mattachine  Society  of 
Wa.shin«ton  testified  that  the  society's 
"pnmary  effort,  thus  far,  has  been  an  at- 
tempt to  alter  present  discriminatory 
policy  against  the  homo.>cxual  minority 
and  m  altering  thecruntnal  law  in  regard 
to  private,  con.sentinp  homosexual  acts 
by  adults,  and  in  assisting'  the  members 
of  the  homosexual  conunmuty.  individ- 
ually and  collectively,  in  ever,-  way  pos- 
sible. Finally,  we  are  Interested  in  in- 
forming and  educating  the  public  in 
regard  to  homosexualit^'.  in  order  that 
present  prejudice  may  be  dispelled." 

In  response  to  a  request  by  tlie  Super- 
intendent of  the  License  and  Permit  Di- 
vision of  the  District  of  Columbia  De- 
partment of  Licenses  and  Inspections,  for 
a  ruling  as  to  his  authority  to  deny  this 
application,  the  District  of  Columbia 
Corp<jration  Counsel's  Office  advised  him 
that  he  had  no  such  authority,  inasmuch 
as  the  applicant  had  answered  all  ques- 
tions on  the  application  form,  and  had 
claimed  that  the  society's  aim  was  to  "ed- 
ucate the  public."  In  this  connection  an 
Assistant  Corporation  Coun.sel  testified 
before  our  subcommittee  on  January  10, 


1964.  that  the  District  of  Columbia  Char- 
itable Solicitation  Act  m  its  present  form 
IS  strictly  a  disclosure  act,  rather  tlian  a 
regulator^'  one,  and  tiuis  the  District  of 
Columbia  Commissioners  have  no  au- 
thority to  deny  any  application  for  a  cer- 
tificate of  rei^istration.  or  an  exemption 
from  the  requirement  of  such  a  certifi- 
cate, on  the  grounds  of  the  merits  of 
the  applicant's  aims,  jiurposes.  or  activi- 
ties, as  Ion'-;  as  these  latter  may  be  con- 
strued to  come  within  the  definition  of 
the  word  charitable"  as  contained  in 
tlie  act  DC  Code.  2-2101<en,  which 
states  as  follows: 

"Charitable"  means  and  Includes  philan- 
thropic. si-X"lal  service,  patriotic,  welfare,  be- 
nevolent, or  educational  (except  religious 
education),  either  actual  or  purported 

On  September  11,  1963.  the  District  of 
Columbia  Commi.ssioners  submitted  to 
this  committee  a  draft  of  lanauaye  which 
they  recommended  as  a  substitute  for  the 
original  language  of  H.R  5990.  This  pro- 
posal would  have  required  only  that  true 
names  and  correct  addre.'sses  be  used  in 
connection  with  all  applications  under 
the  Charitable  Solicitation  Act.  The 
reason  for  this  request  was  that  in  the 
course  of  our  heaniv-'s  of  last  August  8 
and  9.  testimony  was  elicited  which  made 
it  apparent  that  the  officers  of  the  Mat- 
tachine Society,  with  the  exception  of  the 
president,  had  used  tictitious  names  and 
addresses  In  connection  with  their  appli- 
cation to  District  officials  for  certificate 
of  recistration.  This  revelation  had 
caused  the  Commi.ssioners  to  schedule  a 
hearing  for  the  purp<.)se  of  requiring  the 
Mattachine  Society  to  show  cause  why 
Its  certificate  of  re'istration  should  not 
be  revoked  on  the  grounds  of  false  infor- 
mation having  been  given  in  the  applica- 
tion. The  Mattachine  Society  thereupon 
chose  to  relinquish  its  certificate,  and 
hence  the  Commi.ssloners'  hearing  was 
canceled.  The  Commissioners,  however, 
then  proposed  the  above-mentioned  pro- 
viso as  an  amendment  to  the  present  act. 

However,  if  this  proposal  alone  were 
incorporated  as  an  amendment  into  the 
present  law.  as  the  District  of  Columbia 
Commissioners  suggested,  the  Commis- 
sioners would  still  be  in  a  position  of  be- 
ing unable  to  deny  a  certificate  of  rcius- 
tratlon  to  the  Mattachine  Society  of 
Washington  or  any  other  organization, 
however  undesirable,  if  they  chose  to  use 
their  true  names  and  correct  addresses 
in  the  application.  Moreover.  It  is  the 
opinion  of  this  committee  that  section  11 
of  the  present  act  <D.C.  Code.  2-2110  • 
provides  ample  authority  for  the  Com- 
missioners to  require  by  regulation  that 
all  such  applications  include  the  true 
niunes  and  correct  addresses  of  the  prin- 
cipal officers  of  each  corporation  and  as- 
sociation filin.^'  such  application,  and  that 
legislation  on  this  subject  would  there- 
fore be  superfluous  and  undesirable. 
For  these  reasons,  the  languat;e  proixDsed 
by  the  Commissioners  was  not  included 
in  H.R.  5990  as  amended  by  this  com- 
mittee and  reported  to  this  body. 

This  amendiiu'  legislation  seeks  to 
make  th*-  present  law  regulatory,  by 
clearly  authorizing  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia Commi.ssioners  to  reject  any  ap- 
plication for  a  certificate  of  rei,'lstratlon 
under  the  Charitable  Solicitation  Act,  or 


an  exemption  from  such  certificate,  when 
the  applicant  fails  to  establish  to  the 
satisfaction  of  the  Commissioners  that 
the  solicitation  contemplated  would  be 
in  the  public  interest  as  promoting  the 
health,  welfare,  and  morals  of  the  com- 
muiuty  At  the  same  time,  however, 
language  in  the  bill  to  the  effect  that  this 
showing  on  the  part  of  the  applicant 
shall  be  made  "In  accordance  with  reg- 
ulations pre.scrlbed  by  the  Commission- 
ers" will  obviate  the  necessity  of  a  public 
hearing  or  other  elaborate  procedure  in 
connection  with  applications  by  chari- 
table orwanizatioiis  of  recognized  merit, 
many  of  whom  do  apply  every  year  for 
permission  to  solicit  funds  In  the  District 
of  Columbia. 

Your  committee  feels  that  this  pro- 
posed legislation  will  st'rve  an  Impc^rtant 
need  in  authorizing  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia Cormnissioners  to  refuse  govern- 
mental sanction  of  any  kind  to  organi- 
zations whose  activities  are  not  deserving 
of  such  recognition  and  encouragement 

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr  Speaker.  I  move  to 
strike  out  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  the  opinion  of  many 
members  on  the  Committee  on  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  who  joined  with  me 
111  siLinuiL;  tlie  minority  views  to  be  found 
in  Report  No.  1222,  part  2,  this  bill.  H.R, 
5990,  even  as  amended  is  unconstitu- 
tional and  should  be  recommitted  to  the 
Committee  on  the  District  of  Columbia 
or  in  any  event  the  bill  should  be  de- 
feated. 

I  lie  bill  attempts  to  regulate  the  solic- 
itation of  funds  in  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia. It  goes  much  further  than  was 
intendt>d. 

As  I  understand  It.  the  bill  was  In- 
tended to  proscribe  a  small  croup  in  the 
District  of  Columbia  from  soliciting 
funds  In  the  District.  In  attempting  to 
do  that,  however,  the  existing  statute 
was  overlooked  and  they  did  not  touch 
the  oraani/ation  at  which  the  bill  was 
aimed.  The  bill  does,  however,  restrict 
and  attempt  to  prohibit  every  bona  fide 
charitable  and  religious  organization 
from  attempting  to  solicit  funds  In  the 
District  of  Columbia. 

The  mere  statement  of  the  facts.  I 
believe  will  Indicate  that  this  bill  is  un- 
constitutional. 

In  my  opinion,  this  bill  would  prevent 
organizations  like  the  American  Red 
Cross,  the  United  Jewish  Appeal.  CARE, 
and  any  numbr-r  of  presently  existing, 
reputable  charitable  oruanizatlons  from 
.soilcltinc  funds  In  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia unle.ss  they  could  first  show  that  the 
funds  t()  be  collected  In  the  District  of 
Columbia  were  going  to  be  used  within 
the  District  of  Columbia  for  the  Im- 
provement of  the  health,  welfare,  and 
morals  of  the  District  of  Columbia  or 
the  people  thereof. 

The  bill  is  badly  drawn.  The  amend- 
ments do  not  cure  any  of  the  defects. 

I  urge  thf  defeat  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  DOWDY  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr  MULTER  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas. 

Mr  DOWDY  The  gentleman  ob- 
viously did  not  listen  to  the  reading  of 
the  amendment  which  I  sent  to  the  desk, 
which   changed   the   words   relating  to 
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Dublic  health  or  welfare,  and  provides 

for  not  offending  the  public  morals. 

The  District  of  Columbia  is  not  men- 
tioned at  all. 

Mr  MULTER.  The  new  words,  the 
eentleman  adds  to  the  bill,  are  "not  to 
offend  the  public  morals."  There  stUl 
remains  the  language  "public  health  and 
welfare  "  They  must  prove,  under  the 
amendment,  as  adopted,  exactly  what  I 
said  In  order  to  get  a  permit  they  would 
have  U)  establish  that  the  funds  would 
be  used  for  the  public  health  or  welfare 
and  that  this  would  not  offend  the  public 

morals. 

Mr  DOWDY.  But  the  gentleman 
limited  it  to  the  District  of  Columbia.  It 
is  not  limited  to  the  District  of  Colum- 

Mr  MULTER.  If  it  is  not  limited  to 
the  District  of  Columbia,  what  right 
does  the  District  of  Columbia  Committee 
have  to  bring  in  a  bill  of  such  great 
magnitude? 

Mr.  DOWDY.  It  is  because  they  are 
askinl'  for  solicitation  of  funds  in  the 
District  of  Columbia.  This  is  the  pur- 
pose which  is  involved. 

Incidentally,  the  bill  does  not  apply 
to  religious  Institutions  and  so  on. 

Mr.  MULTER.  I  beg  to  differ  with 
the  gentleman.  It  covers  almost  every 
jcind  of  institution  which  attempts  to 
solicit  funds. 

If  this  is  not  limited  to  the  District 
of  Columbia,  then  it  will  have  national 
application  and  will  affect  the  whole 
country.  You  have  made  the  bill  worse 
instead  of  better,  because  you  have  made 
It  of  national  application  iiistead  of  ap- 
plying just  to  the  District  of  Columbia. 

Mr.  E>OWDY.  This  is  the  code  which 
we  are  seeking  to  amend. 

It  is  the  District  of  Columbia  Code. 
Obviously  the  gentleman  has  not  read  It. 

The  provisions  of  this  chapter  shall  not 
apply  to  any  person  making  solicltatlonfl, 
including  solicitations  for  educational  pur- 
poses, solely  for  a  church  or  a  religious  cor- 
poration or  a  corporation  or  an  unincorpo- 
rated a.ssoclatlon  under  the  supervision  and 
control  of  any  such  church  or  religious 
corporation. 

The  bill  we  are  here  considering  does 
not  change  that  wording  at  all.  I  sug- 
gest to  the  gentleman  that  he  read  the 
committee  report.  He  will  find  out  that 
what  I  have  just  stated  is  accurate. 

The  [jentleman  certainly  misunder- 
stands the  bill  and  its  purpose. 

Mr.  MULTER.  Is  It  not  a  fact  that 
the  bin  does  apply  to  other  than  reli- 
gious organizations? 

Mr.  DOWDY.  The  gentleman  said  It 
did  apply  to  religious  organizations. 

Mr.  NIULTER.  And  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  says  it  does  not.  Suppose 
it  does  not. 

Mr.  DOWDY.  We  are  amending  the 
law.  We  are  adding  another  section  to 
a  law  which  is  already  on  the  books. 
It  does  not  change  that  exemption  of 
religious  Institutions  one  iota. 

Mr.  ST  GERMAIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ST  GERMAIN.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  California. 


Mr.  ROOSEVELT.  May  I  ask  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr.  Multer] 
whether  in  his  opinion,  even  though 
strictly  religious  organizations  are  ex- 
empt, an  organization  such  as  the  United 
Jewish  Appeal,  which  Is  not  necessarily 
a  religious  organization,  would  be  pro- 
hibited from  soliciting  in  the  District  of 
Coliunbla  under  the  amendment?  I  do 
not  see  how  we  can  say  it  necessarily 
operates  for  public  health  purposes. 

Mr.  MULTER.  It  would  apply  in  that 
instance.  It  would  apply  to  CARE.  It 
would  apply  to  the  Red  Cross,  which  cer- 
tainly is  not  a  religious  organization.  It 
would  apply  to  charitable  activities  of 
the  Salvation  Army,  which  may  be 
deemed  a  religious  organization  but  also 
does  charitable  work.  It  would  certainly 
apply  to  the  Salvation  Army. 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT.  I  tharik  the  gen- 
tleman, and  I  must  agree  with  him. 

Mr.  DO"WDY.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  ST  GERMAIN.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  DOWDY.  To  correct  the  state- 
ment that  this  bill  would  apply  to  the 
Red  Cross.  If  you  will  read  the  law,  you 
will  find  that  the  American  Red  Cross  is 
specifically  exempted  from  the  license 
requirement. 

Mr.  ST  GERMAIN.  I  will  ask  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  if  that  be  the  case, 
are  the  CARE  project.  UNICEF,  and 
HOPE  exempted? 

Mr.  DOWDY.  They  are  not  specifi- 
cally exempted. 

Mr.  ST  GERMAIN.  They  are  not  spe- 
cifically exempted,  and  therefore  this 
amendment  would  apply  to  these  organi- 
zations, would  it  not? 

Mr.  DOWDY.  Yes.  And  if  they  are 
offensive  to  the  public  morals  or  the 
public  health  or  welfare,  they  should  not 

be  here. 

Mr.  ST  GERMAIN.  I  think  you  are 
giving  it  a  different  twist,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  DOWDY.  No,  I  am  not.  You  are 
the  one  who  is  giving  it  a  different 
twist. 

Mr.  ST  GERMAIN.  No.  You  are 
twisting  it  the  other  way  around.  First 
they  have  to  promote,  or  these  organiza- 
tions, according  to  this  particular 
amendment,  must  promote  the  public 
health,  welfare,  or  morals.  There  Is 
nothing  about  being  "offensive  to"  un- 
less It  was  changed  in  the  last  half  hour. 

Mr.  DOWDY.     It  has  been  changed. 

Mr.  ST  GERMAIN.  Will  you  read 
it  to  me  again? 

Mr.  DOWDY.  "And  will  not  offend 
the  public  morals."  This  all  came  about 
because  the  homosexuals  were  coming 
down  here,  and  the  District  government 
gave  them  a  permit  to  solicit  charitable 
contributions  in  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia. "When  I  asked  the  District  officials 
about  it,  they  said  under  the  law  Con- 
gress passed  they  did  not  have  any  op- 
tion except  to  give  them  a  permit.  The 
man  who  issued  the  permit  apologized 
for  having  to  do  it  and  said  the  law 
ought  to  be  changed,  and  I  agreed  with 
him. 

Mr.  ST  GERMAIN.  If  that  is  the  case, 
why  not  change  it  in  the  proper  manner 
and  specifically  name  this  organization. 
We  exempt  other  organizations  in  the 
beginning,  so  if  we  are  going  to  exempt 


some  from  coverage  under  this  particu- 
lar section  of  the  code,  why  not  specifi- 
cally point  to  this  particular  organiza- 
tion and  say  they  will  not  be  issued  a 
permit? 

Mr.  DO'WDY.  If  I  did  that,  the  gen- 
tlemen would  be  in  here  saying  the 
committee  ought  not  to  be  doing  it  that 
way. 

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ST  GERMAIN.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  New  York. 

Mr.  MULTER.    Under  the  statute  be- 
ing amended  the  Commissioner  is  au- 
thorized to  issue  regulations  and  under 
those  regulations,  among  other  things, 
they  have  exempted,  as  they  have  a  right 
to  under  the  statute,  organizations  that 
do  not  collect  more  than  $1,500  in  money 
or  property  in  any  one  year.    The  or- 
ganization at  which  this  is  aimed  has 
not  collected   anything  like  that  sum. 
However,  this  will  affect  every  other  or- 
ganization,  such   as   CARE   and   other 
organizations  doing   the  same  kind  of 
work  as  the  American  Red  Cross.    They 
would  all  be  subject  to  this  new  amend- 
ment unless  they  can  come  in  and  prove 
to  the  satisfaction  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia that  they  promote  the  health, 
welfare,  and  morals  of  the  community. 
Mr.  ST  GERMAIN.    Does  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  agree  with  the  dis- 
tinguished gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr. 
Dowdy]  that  under  this  latest  amend- 
ment where  he  says  these  organizations 
should  be  found  inoffensive  to  the  health, 
welfare,  and  so  forth,  of  the  public  laws 
of  the  District  of  Columbia,  this  will  do 
the  job ?    Does  this  do  away  with  the  pre- 
vious status  wherein  the  Commissioners 
had  to  find  this  would  promote  the  public 
health,  welfare,  and  morals? 

Mr.  MULTER.  It  is  my  considered 
opinion  that  the  amendment  makes  the 
bill  worse  than  when  it  was  reported 
from  the  committee.  It  does  not  im- 
prove it,  but  it  makes  it  worse. 

Mr.  ST  GERMAIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  RYAN  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  move  to  strike  out  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  oppose  this  bill  with  or 
without  the  amendment.  The  issue 
really  before  the  House  is  whether  or  not 
the  District  of  Columbia  Commissioners 
are  to  be  set  up  as  judges  of  public  mo- 
rality in  the  District  of  Columbia.  Are 
we  going  to  make  the  District  Commis- 
sioners dictators  of  what  is  offensive  mor- 
ally? They  are  not  even  elected,  so  it 
cannot  be  claimed  that  they  represent 
a  community  consensus. 

Furthermore,  there  are  no  definitions 
in  this  bill  of  pubUc  health  and  welfare 
or  what  offends  public  morals.  There 
are  absolutely  no  standards.  It  has  been 
pointed  out  amply  by  those  who  have 
spoken  before,  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  [Mr.  Multer],  the  gentleman  from 
California  [Mr.  Roosevelt],  the  gentle- 
man from  Rhode  Island  [Mr.  St  Ger- 
main], that  this  is  a  bad  bill.  The 
amendment  does  not  cure  it.  Tliis  bill 
makes  it  possible  to  reject  the  applica- 
tions of  many  fine,  charitable  organiza- 
tions in  the  District  of  Columbia. 

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  to  me? 
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Mr.  RYAN  of  New  York     Yes.  I  will. 

Mr.  MULTER.  One  of  the  very  bad 
things  about  this  bUl  Is  just  this:  If  an 
organization  goes  in  and  gets  a  certifi- 
cate from  the  District  Commi.s,sioners. 
;n  effect  they  are  lilvuu'  government 
approval  as  District  Commissioners  to 
this  Then  many  of  the  people  from 
whom  funds  will  be  solicited  will  assume 
that  this  must  be  all  right  because  the 
District  Commissioners  say  so.  We  do 
not  want  to  give  them  the  right  to  say 
which  is  a  good  organization  and  which 
is  a  bad  organization. 

Mr.  RYAN  of  New  York  I  certainly 
agree  with  the  gentleman.  I  think  there 
IS  a  basic  issue  here  of  constitutionality. 
The  wording  is  so  vague,  and  the  lan- 
guage is  so  broad,  and  the  powt-r  con- 
ferred so  discretionary  that  it  is  clearly 
imconstitutional.  I  urge  that  it  be  de- 
feated. 

Mr  DOWDY.  Mr  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr   RYAN  of  New  York     I  yield. 

Mr.  DOWDY.  That  was  one  of  the 
very  things  I  had  iii  mind  at  the  time 
I  introduced  this  bill  in  the  first  place, 
that  the  District  of  Columbia  was  placing 
Its  brand  of  approval  upon  this  organi- 
zation of  homosexuals  by  issuing  to  them 
a  permit  to  solicit  charitable  contribu- 
tions, to  go  around  to  people  s  homes  and 
say,  "Look  here,  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia is  approvmg  wh»t  we  art-  doing,  they 
gave  us  a  permit  to  solicit."  That  is 
what  I  am  trying  to  cut  down 

Mr.  RYAN  of  New  York  What  you 
are  doing  is  placing  an  affirmative  duty 
on  the  Commissioners  to  make  a  find- 
ing that  any  organization  which  gets  a 
permit  from  it  Is  proDiotmg  the  public 
health  and  welfare  and  that  it  will  not 
offend  public  morals.  This  is  not  a  power 
that  should  be  vested  \n  the  Commis- 
sioners. 

Mr.  DOWDY.  Mr.  Speaker,  may  I  ask 
the  gentleman,  where  would  he  put  the 
burden? 

Mr.  RYAN  of  New  York  This  kind  of 
discretionanr  censorship  should  not  be 
exercised  by  a  governmental  agency 
This  IS  another  example  of  the  reason 
why  we  need  home  rule  for  the  District 
of  Columbia.  Let  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia through  its  own  representatives  enact 
specific  laws  to  deal  w.ith  specific  prob- 
lems Certainly  this  is  not  the  place,  in 
the  Halls  of  Congress,  to  legislate  on 
this  matter. 

Mr  MULTER,  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  to  me'!' 

Mr.  RYAN  of  New  York  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman. 

Mr  MULTER.  Another  point  to  be 
made  against  the  bill  as  presently  of- 
fered with  the  amendment  is.  the  present 
statute  is  merely  a  registration  statute 
It  £,Mves  the  District  Commissioners  no 
right  to  approve  or  disapprove  But  th:s 
bill  will  now  give  th^  the  ri'-^ht  to  ap- 
prove or  disapprove  instead  of  merely 
registering  them. 

Mr.  RYAN  of  New  York.  That  is  ex- 
actly right;  and  I  thank  the  gentleman 
The  bill  would  make  the  District  Com- 
missioners censors. 

Mr.  SNYDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  RYAN  of  New  York      I  yield. 


Mr  SNYDER  Mr  Speaker.  I  want 
to  see  if  I  understand  tht-  uentleman  ccir- 
rectly;  perhap.^  I  am  confused  I  have 
just  read  pages  2  and  3  of  the  report.  Do 
I  understand  that  the  t'tntleman  con- 
dones what  this  Mattachine  S(K'U'ty  has 
been  doin^'  ' 

Mr  RY.AN  of  New  York  The  purpose 
of  that  .society  is  not  before  the  House  at 
all.  If  the  committee  wants  to  legislate 
against  a  particular  i^'roup.  let  it  bring 
such  let,'islation  before  the  hous<v 

Mr  SNYDEI?  Does  the  ^.;entleman 
i-ffuse  to  say  that  he  does  not  condone 
what  they  are  doing  '' 

Mr    RYAN  of  New  York      That  is  not 

thr  ISSUr 

Mr  SNYDER  I  thank  the  gentle- 
rnan 

Mr  MILTER  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yieW 

Mr  RYAN  of  New  York  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman 

Mr.  MULTER.  I  will  answer  the  gen- 
tleman's question  cat<.'«oncally  (^n  be- 
half of  all  of  those  who  signed  the  mi- 
nority report  we  do  not  condone  the  Mat- 
tachine Society.  As  the  t^entleman  has 
.->aid.  It  is  not  before  us.  But  whether  we 
do  condone  or  not,  this  bill  does  not  reach 
them,  and  I  attain  say  categorically  that 
we  do  not  condone  anything  that  they 
are  dome. 

Mr  WHITENER  Mr  Speaker,  I 
nu)ve  to  strike  out  the  requisite  number 
of  words 

Mr  Speaker,  this  legislation  has  been 
of  interest  to  all  of  us  who  serve  on  the 
subcommittee.  I  am  a  member  of  the 
.subcommittee  under  the  chairmanship 
of  the  gentleman  from  Texas  I  Mr  Dow- 
dy! I  must  say  v.\  candor  equal  to  that 
of  my  friend,  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  I  Mr.  Ml'Lter  i  that  the  organiza- 
tion which  brought  this  to  the  attention 
of  the  committee  was  an  organization 
known  as  the  Mattachine  Society  which 
.seems  to  be  operating  in  various  parts 
of  this  country  and  abroad  The  so- 
ciety, according  to  the  testimony  of  the 
president  of  the  organization,  has  as  a 
part  of  its  purpose  the  following; 

Our  primary  effort,  thus  far.  has  been 
iui  attempt,  by  lawful  means,  to  alter  present 
discriminatory  policy  against  the  homosexu.U 
mlisorlty  — a  minority  perhaps  almost  as  large 
Hs  the  Negro  minority 

I  hope  to  goodness  he  is  wrong  in  his 
estimate  on  that.  He  went  on  to  say 
this: 

We  are  also  Interested  in  altering  the 
criminal  law  In  regard  to  private,  consenting 
homosexual  acts  by  adults  We  are  not 
interested  In  promoting  violations  of  that 
law  as  it  stands  but  In  altering  it.  and  in 
assisting  the  members  of  the  homosexual 
community,  individually  and  collectively,  in 
every  way  possible 

Now.  at  the  time  we  were  taking  testi- 
mony, even  thoueh  there  seemed  to  be 
.some  unwllllngne.ss  on  the  part  of  the 
officials  of  the  Di.strlct  of  Columbia  to 
ha\e  the  Director  of  the  licensing'  auency. 
Mr  Nottingham,  testify,  we  did  through 
the  questions  of  the  gentleman  from 
California  Mr  Sisk  1  obtain  .some  testi- 
mony from  Mr    Nottingham      He  said: 

These,  of  course,  would  be  my  own  feelings 
and     not    the    Commissioners',    but    I    w.is 


against  this  type  leglalatlon  when  it  waa  flnt 

enacted — 

Arid  there  he  was  referring  to  the  ex- 
isting,' Charitable  Solicitatioixs  Act— 

I  thought  that  It  should  follnw  the  norrr.n: 
licensing  procedures  and  that  we  shovUd  have 
the  authority  that  Is  contained  in  Code  sec- 
tion 47-2345,  that  Is.  the  right  to  deny  a 
license  when  It  Is  In  the  interest  of  the  pub- 
lic decency,  the  peace  and  quiet  of  the  com- 
munity general  welfare  or  for  any  reascn, 
deemed  sufficient. 

Now.  that  is  what  the  gentleman  in 
charue  of  the  Licensing  Bureau  said.  I 
believe  that  is  what  the  committee  is 
presenting  to  us  here  today.  This  i.s  a 
bill  which  merely  would  not  ha\e  the 
licensing  auency  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia sitting  down  at  the  District 
Buildiny  i.ssuing  licenses  as  a  ministerial 
act  upon  the  application  of  any  immoral 
i;roup  that  miuht  be  in  existence 

Mr  Speaker,  whatever  the  opponents 
may  say  about  this  bill,  the  bill  does  e.x- 
actly  what  Mr  NottiiiL'ham  says  should 
be  done 

Mr  Speaker.  I  know  that  many  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  come  from  States 
which  have  charitable  solicitation  act? 
In  my  own  State  of  North  Carolina  no 
organization  can  solicit  funds  from  the 
general  public  unless  they  have  filed  an 
application  and  been  approved  by  the 
State  Board  of  Public  Welfare  There 
must  be  a  finding  by  that  board  that  it 
IS  In  the  public  interest  to  permit  the 
solicitations. 

Therefore,  whatever  your  view  may  be 
about  this  matter,  it  seems  to  me  to  be 
unconscionable,  as  was  suggested  by  the 
uentleman  from  California  ;  Mr.  Sisk] 
m  the  hearings,  to  have  an  arm  of  the 
Government  having  to  place  the  hand 
of  approval  upon  an  oruanization  ."<uch 
as  the  Mattachine  Society  of  America, 
or  any  other  organization  that  is  m  op- 
eration for  an  improper  purpose. 

Mr  Speaker,  as  I  view  the  present 
Solicitation.^  Act,  the  Coinniunist  Party 
Or  any  other  organization  could  mo  down 
to  Mr  Nottint-'ham's  office  and  file  an 
application  and  he  would  be  powerless  to 
deny  them  the  ri'-iht  to  .solicit  funds  m 
the  District  of  Columbia 

Mr.  ROOSE\'ELT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  eentleman  yield'^ 

Mr  WHITENER  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
telman  from  California. 

Mr  ROOSEVELT.  Am  I  correctly  in- 
formed that  the  Mattachine  Society  un- 
der the  existing  act.  which  would  not  be 
changed  by  this  law.  would  be  exempt 
anyway  because  they  do  not  raise  S  1,500 
or  more  and  that,  therefore,  what  we  are 
doiny  here  in  no  way  strikes  at  the  Mat- 
tachine Society  at  all?  So.  what  are  we 
trying  to  do'' 

Mr.  W'HITENER.  I  will  say  to  the 
gentleman  from  California  that  if  they 
do  not  raise  that  much  they  will  be  dis- 
appointed because  it  will  take  a  great 
deal  more  than  that  to  ever  get  this  Con- 
ures.s  to  pa.ss  a  law  leualiziiiL;  marriage 
between  two  males,  as  they  testified  they 
are  interested  in  doing. 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT.  The  record  shows 
that  they  do  not  propose  that;  is  that 
not  correct? 

The  SPEAKER.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  North  Carolina  has  expired. 
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Mr.   ROOSEVELT.     Mr.   Speaker.   I 

jnovc  to  strike  out  the  requisite  number 
of  words. 

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York. 

Mr.  MULTER.  In  view  of  the  facts 
and  the  questions  asked  as  to  whether  or 
not  the  Members  of  the  House  approve 
of  what  the  Mattachine  Society  stands 
for,  I  would  like  to  make  it  perfectly 
clear  that  the  Commissioners  in  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  in  recommending 
against  the  enactment  of  this  bill  also 
inade  it  perfectly  clear  that  they  are  op- 
posed to  the  activities  of  this  association 
and  individuals  such  as  are  In  the  associ- 
ation. 

Tliey  indicated  very  clearly  in  the 
testimony  before  the  committee  they 
would  continue  to  enforce  all  of  the  laws 
of  the  District  of  Columbia,  and  the  Fed- 
eral Government,  against  homosexuality 
in  the  District  of  Columbia,  but  at  the 
same  time  must  recommend  against  the 
enactment  of  this  bill. 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT.  Does  the  gentle- 
man know  this  Mattachine  Society  In  the 
District  and  all  over  the  country  has 
never  raised  the  $1,500  and  therefore  this 
Commission  m  the  District  of  Columbia, 
even  if  we  pass  this  bill,  would  have  no 
r.i:ht  to  require  them  to  register? 

Mr  MULTER.  In  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, your  statement  Is  absolutely 
correct 

Mr.  DOWDY.  These  regulations  are 
promulgated  by  the  District  Commis- 
sioners of  the  District  of  Columbia,  which 
they  have  a  ripht  to  do  under  the  law. 
The  law  itself  does  not  exempt  them. 

Mr  ROOSEVELT.  They  are  going  to 
lower  the  $1,500  limitation  to  reach 
them'.' 

Mr  DOWDY.  W'hen  we  enact  this  bill 
the  Corporation  Counsel  will  no  longer 
advise  Mr  Nottingham,  who  issued  these 
permits,  that  he  cannot  do  anything  ex- 
cept Issue  the  solicitation  permit  when 
requested 

Mr.  Nottingham  testified  he  was  in- 
structed by  the  Corporation  Counsel 
when  the  Mattachines  asked  for  this  per- 
mit that  h(>  had  to  give  it  to  them  under 
the  law.  Mr.  Nottingham  said  if  the 
Communists  had  applied  he  would  have 
to  sive  them  a  similar  permit  to  solicit 
and  put  the  stamp  of  approval  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  on  the  activities  of 
this  society. 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT.  Is  it  not  true  Mr. 
Nottingham  does  not  have  to  go  to  the 
Commi.ssioners  at  all  and  that  the  Com- 
mi.ssioners.  therefore,  would  have  to 
change  their  standards  In  order  to  af- 
fect this  particular  case  in  any  way 
whatsoever':*  There  is  nothing  I  have 
seen  in  the  hearings  which  indicate  Mr. 
Nottingham  has  any  present  intention  of 
doini;  that  at  all. 

Mr  DOWDY.  Mr.  Nottingham  did  not 
want  to  issue  this  permit  to  these  homo- 
sexuals. I  do  not  want  to  be  a  party 
to  the  law  that  requires  the  District  of 
Columbia  to  put  its  stamp  of  approval 
upon  the  solicitation  of  funds  by  any 
such  organization. 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT.  Why  do  you  not 
have  the  courage  enough  to  say  so? 


Mr.  DOWDY.  I  have  the  courage  to 
say  so,  I  am  saying  it  right  now,  and  have 
been  saying  it.  Why  do  you  think  the 
Washington  Post  editorialist  has  been 
belaboring  me  for  the  last  2  years?  It 
is  purely  because  of  this  bill  to  curb  the 
homosexuals. 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT.  But  it  is  not  in  this 
law. 

Mr.  DOWDY.    I  think  it  is. 
Mr.  ST  GERMAIN.     Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Rhode  Island. 

Mr.  ST  GERMAIN.  I  would  like  to  en- 
lighten the  gentleman  from  Texas  that  if 
the  society  does  not  raise  the  $1,500  it 
does  need  any  permit,  it  does  not  have 
to  go  to  Mr.  Nottingham  and  request  a 
permit,  it  does  not  have  to  register  in 
point  of  fact,  and  the  society  did  not 
when  they  found  that  out.  Is  that  true? 
Mr.  DOWDY.  The  Commissioners 
prescribed  certain  terms  and  conditions 
under  which  permits  would  be  issued. 
The  Congress  provided  the  Commission- 
ers with  authority  to  issue  regulations 
under  which  exemptions  might  be  grant- 
ed, with  a  limitation  that  the  exemption 
shall  not  be  granted  for  any  calendar 
year  if  they  collect  more  than  $1,500  in 
money  or  property.  That  is  not  an  ex- 
emption that  was  given  to  them  by  Con- 
gress. It  was  given  to  them  by  the  Dis- 
trict Commissioners.  Maybe  you  have  no 
trust  In  the  Commissioners. 

Mr.  ST  GERMAIN.  I  assure  the  gen- 
tleman that  we  are  going  to  change  the 
regulation  if  this  particular  piece  of  leg- 
islation is  passed. 

Mr.  DOWDY.  They  have  not  given 
me  any  such  assurance. 

Mr.  ST  GERMAIN.  Has  the  gentle- 
man asked  the  Commissioners  if  they 
would? 

Mr.  DOWDY.  We  have  no  assurance 
one  way  or  the  other.  If  they  keep  on 
granting  licenses  to  homosexuals  after 
this  law  is  enacted,  if  they  keep  on  grant- 
ing permits  of  this  kind,  we  will  certainly 
call  them  to  task  about  it. 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT.  May  I  say.  when 
the  gentleman  does  that  we  will  have 
something  to  vote  on.  In  the  meantime 
we  have  a  piece  of  legislation  that  can 
be  misinterpreted  and  hurt  a  lot  of  other 
proper  and  good  organizations.  If  the 
gentleman  wants  to  do  what  he  has  in 
mind  I  hope  he  will  have  the  courage  to 
come  back  and  do  it. 

Mr.  DOWDY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  to 
strike  out  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Speaker,  when  this  thing  came  up 
Mr.  Knelpp  came  over  and  testified  that 
the  Commissioners  were  against  the  pur- 
pose of  the  bill.  Of  course  he  was  talk- 
ing about  the  bill  before  it  was  amended. 
I  would  suggest  that  the  Members  who 
are  opposing  this  bill,  and  being  misled 
by  these  queer  ideas  should  get  a  copy 
of  the  hearings  and  read  it.  They  will 
find  out  some  things  are  going  on  here  in 
the  District  of  Columbia  they  did  not 
know  about.  This  Kameny  fellow  claims 
10  percent  of  the  employees  in  all  the 
departments  of  Government  are  quali- 
fied for  membership  in  his  society.  I  had 
statements  made  to  me  that  nothing 
could  or  would  be  done  about  this  prob- 
lem because  of  the  power  of  the  homo- 


sexuals in  Washington.    I  do  not  believe 
that.     The  people  who  came  before  us 
and  opposed  this  bill  were  very  few  in 
number.     The   president   of   this   Mat- 
tachine   Society    was    there;     he    was 
very  proud  of  an  editorial  the  Wash- 
ington Post  had  written  supporting  his 
group.      He    read    it    into    the    hearing 
record;  and  there  was  a  man  sent  over 
by  ACLU,  named  Freedman,  who  refused 
to  divulge  whether  he  was  a  member  of 
the  society  or  eligible  for  membership 
therein.    Mr.  Knelpp,  from  the  District 
Government  testified  that  the  Commis- 
sioners were  opposed  to  the  purpose  of 
the  bill,  namely,  to  prohibit  licenses  to 
such  organizations.    I  asked  each  of  the 
Commissioners  separately  whether  they 
are    opposed    to    keeping    homosexuals 
from  having  this  license,  and  from  go- 
ing into  homes  and  soliciting  contribu- 
tions with  the  authority  of  the  District 
Government.    The  Engineering  Commis- 
sioner, General  Duke,  told  me  he  cer- 
tainly supported  the  purpose  of  the  bill. 
He  did  not  think  the  homosexuals  should 
have  such   a  license.     I  talked  to  Mr. 
Tobriner.    I  could  not  get  a  definite  an- 
swer out  of  him,  but  you  cannot  get  any 
definite  answer  out  of  him  on  anything. 
He  will  not  say  he  is  for  it  or  against  it. 
I   think  his  statement  should  be  con- 
strued to  mean  that  he  does  not  want  to 
assume     his     responsibility     in     these 
matters. 

Commissioner  Duncan  was  talked  to 
by  one  of  the  staff.  He  said  he  certainly 
is  In  favor  of  the  purpose  of  this  bill. 
He  does  not  want  this  thing  going  on  in 
the  District  of  Columbia;  there  should 
not  be  such  approval  under  the  seal  of 
the  District  of  Columbia  for  such  organi- 
zations to  go  into  homes  and  solicit  for 
purposes  such  as  this. 

Mr.  ST  GERMAIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DOWDY.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Rhode  Island. 

Mr.  ST  GERMAIN.  I  do  not  think 
there  is  any  quarrel  In  what  the  gentle- 
man was  saying.  The  purpose  of  the  bill 
is  laudable,  that  being  that  the  society  is 
not  being  allowed  to  solicit. 

Mr.  DOWDY.  Or  any  similar  organi- 
zation. This  came  up  about  the  same 
time  of  the  Profumo  affair  in  Great  Brit- 
ain. There  was  an  editorial  about  it  on 
Mutual  Network  on  July  26  of  last  year. 
I  think  our  Nation  became  great  because 
we  do  have  moral  strength  in  our  peo- 
ple, and  we  ought  not  let  it  be  destroyed 
by  allowing  this  sort  of  thing. 

This  editorial  says,  referring  to  the 
Profumo  scandal — 

The  current  mess  being  aired  in  the  Lon- 
don courtroom  is  more  than  Just  that.  It  Is 
not  Just  the  development  of  a  few  Immoral 
or  amoral  Individuals. 

Then  it  goes  on  to  say  this : 

What  is  happening  is  the  inevitable  re- 
sult of  a  liberal  attitude  toward  social  ab- 
normalities. More  than  once  In  recent  years 
this  attitude  has  menaced  the  diplomatic 
and  military  security  of  Britain.  The  mesa 
In  London  has  significance  for  us  here  In 
the  United  States.  Like  Brlteln,  we  have 
been  caught  with  a  scandal  or  two.  It  Is 
something  the  people  of  any  nation  can 
continue  to  tolerate  only  at  their  own  peril. 
The  lowering  of  moral  standards  will  even- 
tually rule  out  the  conscious  and  systematic 
teaching  of  moral  concepts  to  our  children. 
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For  my  part.  I  will  continue  to  resist 
all  these  efforts  to  loose  these  homosex- 
uals on  decent  people. 

Mr.  WHl'l'ENER.  Mr  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  EXDWDY.  I  yidd  to  the  gentleman 
from  North  Carolina 

Mr.  WHITENER.  I  think  there  has 
been  some  misunderstanding,'  about  the 
$1,500  proposition.  I  read  the  District  of 
Columbia  Code,  section  2-2103,  which 
provides  that  no  person  shall  .solicit  in 
the  District  of  Colambia  unless  he  holds 
a  valid  certificate  of  registration  author- 
izins:  such  solicitation.  That  means  any 
amount  of  money,  and  no  person  may 
solicit  without  a  certificate  of  registra- 
tion. In  subsection  <di  of  section  2- 
2103  it  says  that  the  Commi.ssioners  may 
by  regulation  prescribe  the  terms  and 
conditions  under  which  .solicitations  in 
addition  to  those  enumerated  in  .sub- 
section (b>  may  be  exempted  from  the 
provisions  of  subsection  'it'  and  .section 
2-2105  and  2-2106. 

Then  this  subsection  <  d '  coes  on  to 
say: 

That  no  exemption  K^anted  under  the 
authority  of  this  subeectlon  idi  shall  exceed 
In  any  calendar  year  $1,500  in  money  or 
property.  j     i 

So  under  the  law  there  must  be  a  per- 
mit to  solicit  funds,  but  the  Commission- 
ers have  authority  to  exempt  churches 
and  others  up  to  $1,500 

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
to  strike  out  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

Mr.  Speaker,  what  the  gentleman  has 
Just  said  about  the  exemption  is  quite 
right.  He  read  the  law  accurately.  Un- 
der that  law  the  District  of  Columbia 
Commissioners  issued  a  regulation  which 
has  never  been  challenged  exempting 
small  solicitations  totaling  $1,500  or  less 
during  any  one  calendar  year.  That  ex- 
empts the  very  society  that  they  are  try- 
ing to  get  at. 

But,  Mr.  Speaker,  there  Is  a  much  more 
basic  and  fundamental  reason  why  this 
bill  should  be  rejected  and  defeated. 
That  reason  is  stated  very  clearly  in  the 
minority  report  wherein  we  have  cited 
any  number  of  U.S.  Supreme  Court  cases 
dealing  with  precisely  this  kind  of  lan- 
guage where  an  attempt  was  made  to  vest 
the  city  oflBcials — tn  this  case  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  Commissioners — with 
the  discretion  as  tx)  who  will  and  who 
will  not  get  a  permit,  after  proving  cer- 
tain things  as  required  by  the  statute. 
The  courts  have  repeatedly  held  that  lan- 
guage such  as  this  is  unconstitutional  In 
that  it  vests  with  the  city  officials — In  this 
case  the  District  of  Columbia  officials — 
the  right  to  consider  the  character  of  the 
applicant,  the  nature  of  the  business  and 
the  nature  of  the  organization  and  Its 
effects — and  this  is  important — it  permits 
them  to  consider  its  effects  upon  the  gen- 
eral welfare  of  the  citizens. 

That  is  the  very  vice  of  tMs  bill.  The 
bill  changes  a  simple  registration  statute 
into  a  statute  vesting  the  District  Com- 
missioners with  the  right  to  exercise  dis- 
cretion as  to  who  shall  and  who  shall 
not  get  a  pcnnlt^taking  Into  account 
who  they  are  and  what  they  are  and 
whether  It  affects  the  general  welfare  of 
the  citizens  of  the  commiuilty. 


I  would  further  point  out  that  there  Is 
not  just  one  such  decl-slon  by  the  Supreme 
Court.  Then-  i-s  a  long  line  of  decisions 
by  the  US.  Supreme  Court  and  most  of 

them  unanimous,  condemnirig  this  very 
type  of  language  in  a  statute  such  as  is 
now  being  considered  by  the  House  In 
this  bill. 

I  very  much  hope  that  Members  will 
lake  thf  time  to  read  th»>  minority  views 
in  full.  In  the  minority  views  tliere  is  .set 
forth  the  report  on  thi-s  bill  hv  the  Dis- 
trict Commissioners. 

I  want  t<)  impress  my  colleagues  with 
the  extreme  Im^x^rtance  of  this.  In  the 
statement  of  the  Commi.ssioners.  they 
say: 

The  C'lnannssluiiers  take  the  position  with 
respect  to  section  2  that,  regirdless  of  the 
nature  of  thf  iiri^aulziitloii  ufjalnst  which  It 
Is  directed  land  the  position  of  the  Commis- 
sioners Is  not  to  be  coastrued  as  approv- 
ing homosexual  practices),  this  portion  of 
the  bill,  by  reason  of  It-s  cllscrlnilnator>-  etfi'it. 
raises  grave  questions  concerning  Its  consti- 
tutionality (United  Statri  v  I.ot.'ff.  JUS  U.S. 
J0.3,  31=)  316) 

Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  the  Com- 
missioners do  not  desire  to  encourage  homo- 
•;exual  practices,  and  wUl  continue  to  en- 
force all  applicable  laws  which  they  arc 
charged  with  enforcing  relating  to  criminal 
ofTenses  of  a  homL>iexuiil  nature,  they  are, 
neverthele.s.s.  constrained  to  recommend 
against  the  enactment  of  such  section 

Mr.  WHITENER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield'' 

Mr.  MULTER  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  WHITENP'J^.  I  bt^leve  the  gen- 
tleman will  atrn-e  that  the  cases  which 
he  has  cited  are  cases  In  which  an  ordi- 
nance undert<x)k  U:)  forbid  solicitation 
of  membership  in  organizations  which 
ran  head  on  into  the  constitutional  priv- 
ilege of  all  of  us  to  freely  lusM'mble  and 
did  not  involve  cases  in  which  the  public 
welfare  or  the  solicitation  of  funds  was 
involved. 

Mr.  MULTER.  On  the  contrar.-,  most 
of  these  ca.ses  Involve  the  matter  of  dis- 
cretion beini;  vestt'd  in  city  officials,  dis- 
cretion to  dt'tormln(>  nut  whether  the  s<j- 
licitation  was  .^ojd.  bad  or  Indilferent 
but  the  question  of  whether  or  not  the 
general  welfare  of  the  community  was 
affected. 

Mr.  WinTP::NER.  SoliclUition  is  a 
rather  broad  word  and  it  Is  used  in  many 
contexts.  But  in  these  cases  the  solici- 
tation was  the  solicitation  of  members 
of  organizations. 

Certainly,  under  our  constitution,  we 
could  not  prrxscrlbe  that  by  statute.  But 
under  the  basic  principles  of  constitu- 
tional law  tiie  let;L>lative  authority  is  not 
only  one  which  Ls  with  us  but  also  we 
have  a  duty  to  leuislate  in  the  interest  of 
the  general  welfare.  I'nder  the  police 
p<^>wers  which  the  court  hiis  said  exist,  we 
liave  a  right  to  protect  the  welfare  of 
the  people;  their  safety,  health,  and 
morals.  The  DLstrlct  CommLssloners 
have  bpen  somewhat  derelict  in  protect- 
ing the  morals  of  this  community  by  a 
blanket  legislative  edict  which  would 
cause  the  licensing  board  to  give  a  license 
to  any  sort  of  offbrand  organization 
which  comes  In  for  It. 

Mr.  MULTER.  Tlie  very  point  of 
these  cases  Is  that  such  officials  cannot 
be  vested  with  descretion  to  determine 


who  can  or  who  cannot  do  these  things 
There  are  penal  laws  which  are  being 
enforced  by  the  criminal  authorities,  not 
by  the  District  ComjnLssloners  who 
merely  issue  certificates  of  registration. 

Mr  DOWDY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  the 
previous  question. 

The  previous  question  weus  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection, 
the  Clerk  will  again  report  the  amend- 
ment of  the  gentleman  from  Texas  (Mr. 
Di nvDY  1  to  the  committee  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Dowdy  to  the 
committee  amendment:  On  page  2.  begin, 
nlng  In  line  14,  strike  out  "health,  welfart, 
and  morals  of  the  District  of  Columbia"  and 
Insert  In  Ueu  thereof  the  following:  "public 
health  or  welfare  and  will  not  offend  the 
public  morals  " 

The  SFE.AKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  to  the  committee 
amendment. 

The  iunendment  to  the  committee 
amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  Is  on 
the  committee  amendment,  as  amended. 

The  committee  amendment,  as 
amended,  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  engrossment  and  third  reading  of 
the  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  and  was  read  the 
third  time 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  Is  on 
pa.ssage  of  the  bill. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  on  a 
division  (demanded  by  Mr.  MtiLTQi, 
there  were — ayes  71.  noes  29. 

Mr.  MUT-,TER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  object 
to  the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a  quorum 
is  not  present  and  make  the  point  of 
order  that  a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently,  a  quorum 
is  not  pre.-ent. 

The  Doorkeeper  will  close  the  doon, 
the  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify  absent 
Members  and  the  Clerk  will  call  the  roll 

The  question  was  taken;  and  there 
were — yeas  301.  nays  81,  not  voting  48, 
as  follows: 


(Roll  No  218] 

YEAS— 301 

Abbltt 

Oliver  P. 

Cunningham 

Abele 

n<  liner 

Curlln 

At)ernethy 

Bow 

Curtl.s 

Adair 

Bnidemas 

DaKue 

Addabbo 

Bray 

Daniels 

Albert 

Bromwell 

Davis.  Oft. 

.\nder8on 

B:(H,lcs 

Dt>nton 

.Andrews.  .Ma 

Broomflf'ld 

Delaney 

Andrews. 

Hrut/man 

Derounlan 

N     Da< 

Hrown    Ohio 

Derwlnskl 

A  rends 

Broyhlll.  NO. 

Devuie 

.\shbrook 

Broyhlll.  Va. 

Dole 

.^>hniore 

Brure 

Donohue 

A.splnall 

Burleson 

Dorn 

Au'-hinclo6s 

Burton.  Utah 

Dowdy 

Avery 

Byrnes.  Wis. 

Downing 

.\yrr.s 

Carey 

Dwyer 

Baldwin 

Casey 

Edmondson 

Barry 

CederberK 

Elliott 

Bass 

Chamberlain 

Ellsworth 

Bates 

Chelf 

Everett 

Battln 

Chcnoweth 

Evlns 

Beclter 

Clancy 

Fallen 

Beckworth 

Clark 

Fascell 

Beermann 

Clausen. 

Felghan 

Belcher 

DonH. 

Flndley 

BeU 

Clawsnn.  Del 

Flno 

Bennett,  Fla. 

Olereland 

Flood 

Berry 

Collier 

Ford 

Bctta 

Colmer 

Foreman 

Bogtfs 

Cooley 

Forreeter 

BolUns 

Corbelt 

Fountain 

Bolton, 

Cmmer 

Pulton.  Pa. 
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fulton,  Tenn. 

Puqua 

Oarmatz 

OftTV 

Oftthlngs 

Gibbons 

Olenn 

OoodlUig 

Grant 

Qrlffln 

Orlffltlis 

Gross 

Orover 

Oubser 

Ourney 

Hagan.  C.a. 

Hapen,  Calif. 

Haley 

Hall 

HaUeck 

Hal  pern 

Hansen 

Harding 

Hardy 

Harris 

Harrison 

Harsh  a 

Harvey,  Ind. 

Hays 

Hfbert 

Hechler 

Henderson 

Herlong 

Hoevcn 

Horan 

Horton 

Hosmer 

Huddleston 

Hull 

Hutchinson 

Ichord 

Jarman 

Jennuigs 

Jensen 

Johansen 

Johnson,  Calif 

John.son.  Pa. 

Johnson,  Wis. 

Jonas 

Jones.  Mo. 

Karsteu 

Karth 

Kelly 

Kllburn 

KUgore 

King.  N.Y. 

Knox 

Kornegay 

Kunkel 

Kyi 

Laird 

Langen 

Latta 

Lennon 

Lipscomb 

Long,  La. 

McClory 

McDade 

McDowell 


Ashley 

Boland 

Brown,  Calif. 

Burke 

Biirkhalter 

Burton,  Calif. 

Byrne.  Pa. 

Cahlll 

Cameron 

Celler 

Conte 

Corman 

Daddarlo 

Dawson 

Dulskl 

Duncan 

Edwards 

Farbsteln 

Prase r 

Prelinghuysen 

Prlcdel 

Gallagher 

Olalmo 

Gilbert 

Gonzalez 

Qoodell 

Qrabowskl 


Calif. 
,  Mass. 
,  Nebr. 


Mclntlre 
McLoekey 

McMillan 

Macdonald 

MacOregor 

Madden 

Mahon 

Marsh 

Martin, 

Martin 

Martin 

Matthews 

May 

Michel 

MlUlken 

Mills 

Mlnshall 

Monagan 

Moore 

Morgan 

Morris 

Morton 

Murphy,  111. 

Murphy,  N.Y. 

Murray 

Natcher 

Nelsen 

Norblad 

OBrlen.  N.Y. 

ONelU 

Ostertag 

Patman 

Pelly 

Pepper 

Perkins 

Phllbln 

Pickle 

Pike 

Pinion 

Plrnle 

Poage 

Poff 

Pool 

Price 

Puclnskl 

PurceU 

Qule 

Qulllen 

Randall 

Reld.  111. 

Reld.  N.Y. 

Relfel 

Rhodes.  Ariz. 

Rhodes,  Pa. 

Rich 

Rlehlman 

Rivers.  Alaska 

Rivers,  S.C. 

Roberts,  Ala. 

Roberts,  Tex. 

Roblson 

Rogers.  Colo. 

Rogers.  Fla. 

Rogers,  Tex. 

Rooney.  Pa. 

RoudebuBh 

Roush 

Rumsfeld 

St.  George 

NAYS — 81 

Gray 

Green,  Oreg. 

Green.  Pa. 

Hanna 

Hawkins 

HoUfleld 

Ji>eIson 

Kastenmeler 

Keith 

Ke<igh 

King,  Calif. 

Klrwan 

Kluczjnskl 

Leggett 

Llbonatl 

Lindsay 

Long,  Md. 

McCuUoch 

McFall 

Mathlas 

Matsunaga 

Miller.  Calif. 

Mlnlsh 

Montoya 

Moorhead 

Morse 

Mosher 


Baylor 

Schadeberg 

Schenck 

Schneebell 

Scbwelker 

Bee  rest 

Selden 

Senner 

Shipley 

Short 

Shrlver 

Slkes 

SUer 

Skubltz 

Slack 

Smith.  Calif. 

Smith,  Iowa 

Smith,  Va. 

Snyder 

Springer 

Stafford 

Staggers 

Stephens 

Stlnson 

Btratton 

Stubblefleld 

Sullivan 

Taft 

Talcott 

Taylor 

TeaRue,  Calif. 

Teague,  Tex. 

Thomas 

Thompson,  Tex. 

Thomson,  Wis. 

Tollefson 

Trimble 

Tuck 

Tupper 

Tuten 

Utt 

Vanlk 

Van  Pelt 

Waggonner 

Wallhauser 

Watson 

Watts 

Weaver 

Weltner 

Westland 

Whalley 

Wharton 

White 

Whltener 

Whltten 

Wickersham 

WldnaU 

Williams 

Willis 

Wilson, 

Charles  H. 
WUson,  Ind. 
Wright 
Wydler 
Wyman 
Young 
Younger 
Zablockl 


Moss 

Multer 

Nedzl 

Nix 

OHara,  111. 

O'Hara,  Mich. 

OKonskl 

Olson.  Minn. 

Osmers 

Patten 

Reuss 

Rodlno 

Rooney,  N.Y. 

Roosevelt 

Rosenthal 

Roybal 

Ryan,  N.Y. 

St  Germain 

St.  Onge 

Schwengel 

Slbal 

Sickles 

Slsk 

Staebler 

Thompson,  N.J. 

Udall 

Van  Deerlin 


Alger 
Baker 
Baring 
Barrett 


NOT  VOTINQ- 

Blatnlk 
Bolton, 

France*  P. 
Brock 
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Buckley 
Cohelan 
Davis,  Tenn. 
Dent 


DlRga 

Landrum 

Rostenkowskl 

DlngeU 

Lankford 

Ryan.  Mich. 

Plnnegan 

Leslnskl 

Scott 

Fisher 

Lloyd 

Sheppard 

Plynt 

Matlllard 

Steed 

Fogarty 

Meader 

Thompson,  La 

OIU 

Miller,  N.Y. 

Toll 

Harvey,  Mich. 

Morrison 

Dllman 

Healey 

Olsen.  Mont. 

Vinson 

Passman 

Wilson,  Bob 

Holland 

PUcher 

W  instead 

Jones,  Ala. 

Powell 

Kee 

Rains 

So  the  bill  passed. 

The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs: 

Mr.  Toll  with  Mrs.  FranceB  P.  Bolton. 

Mr.  Oohelan  with  Mr.  Bob  Wilson. 

Mr.  Dlngell  with  Mr.  Meader. 

Mr.  Morrison  with  Mrs.  Baker. 

Mr.  Thompson  of  Louisiana  with  Mr.  Alger. 

Mr.  Leslnskl  with  Mr.  Harvey  of  Michigan. 

Mr.  Passman  with  Mr.  Brock. 

Mr.  Jones  of  Alabama  with  Mr.  Hoffman. 

Mr.  Ryan  of  Michigan  with  Mr.  Mallllard. 

Mr.  Baring  with  Mr.  Miller  of  New  York. 

Mr.  Olsen  of  Montana  with  Mr.  Dlggs. 

Mr.  Pllcher  with  Mr.  Davis  of  Tennessee. 

Mr.  Fogarty  with  Mr.  Lankford. 

Mr.  Barrett  with  Mrs.  Kee. 

Mr.  Rains  with  Mr.  Blatnlk. 

Mr.  Rostenkowskl  with  Mr.  Scott. 

Mr.  Dent  with  Mr.  Healey. 

Mr.  Holland  with  Mr.  Sheppard. 

Mr.  Plnnegan  with  Mr.  Powell. 

Mr.  Landrum  with  Mr.  Buckley. 

Mr.  Flynt  with  Mr.  Gill. 

Mr.  Steed  with  Mr.  Vinson. 

Mr.  Ullman  with  Mr.  Wlnstead. 

Mr.  ABERNETHY  changed  his  vote 
from  "nay"  to  "yea." 

Mr.  OSMERS  changed  his  vote  from 
"yea"  to  "nay." 

Mr.  JOELSON  changed  his  vote  from 
"yea"  to  "nay." 

Mr.  HAGEN  of  California  changed  his 
vote  from  "nay"  to  "yea." 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

The  doors  were  opened. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


PERSONAL  ANNOUNCEMENT 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  when  the 
vote  was  taken  on  H.R.  1927  I  was  un- 
avoidably absent.  Had  I  been  present 
I  would  have  voted  in  favor  of  the  bill, 
H  Jl.  1927,  the  veterans'  non-service-con- 
nected pension  bill. 


COMMITTEE  ON  FOREIGN  AFFAIRS 
Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  ttie  Committee 
on  Foreign  Affairs  may  have  until  mid- 
night tonight  to  file  a  report  on  H.R. 
12259. 

The  SPEAKER.    Is  there   objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Florida? 
There  was  no  objection. 


PERSONAL  ANNOUNCEMENT 
Mr.  BARRY.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  roUcall 
No.  217  I  was  imable  to  get  to  the  floor 
In  time.  I  appeared  during  debate  on 
the  issue.  I  wish  to  be  recorded  in  favor 
of  the  bill. 

TERMINATION  OF  COLUMBIA  PLAZA 
URBAN  RENEWAL  PROJECT 
Mr.  DOWDY.     Mr.  Speaker,  I  call  up 
the  bill  (H.R.  9774)  to  terminate  the  Co- 


lumbia Plaza  urban  renewal  project  area 
and  plan,  to  restore  certain  property  in 
the  District  of  Columbia  to  the  former 
owners  thereof,  and  for  other  purposes, 
and  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  bill 
be  considered  in  the  House  as  in  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  I  should  like  to  di- 
rect a  question  or  two  to  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  [Mr.  Dowdy]. 

As  I  am  certain  the  gentleman  knows, 
I  am  vigorously  opposed  to  this  Colum- 
bia Plaza  bill.  I  recognize  that  there  is 
room  for  a  difference  of  opinion,  but  this 
is  a  bill  which  has  received  a  lot  of  pub- 
licity here  in  the  Washington  area. 
There  have  been  a  great  many  charges 
with  reference  to  the  bill,  as  to  what  it 
would  or  would  not  do.  It  is  of  vast 
importance,  it  appears  to  me,  to  the  peo- 
ple of  the  District  of  Columbia,  and  has 
overall  implications  most  far  reaching. 

I  realize  the  lateness  of  the  hour  and 
the  need  to  move  along. 

Under  my  reservation  of  objection  I 
should  like  to  ask  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  if  he  proposes  tonight  to  call  up 
the  bill,  S.  628,  the  urban  renewal  bill, 
and  the  order  in  which  it  might  be  called 
up.  I  merely  ask  for  information,  not 
only  for  myself  but  for  other  Members 
who  are  also  interested. 

Mr.  DOWDY.  It  is  the  last  bill  on  the 
list,  and  this  is  the  next  to  the  last  one. 
That  is  all  the  information  I  have.  So 
far  as  I  know,  there  is  nothing  else. 

Mr.  SISK.  Do  I  correctly  understand 
that  the  gentleman  actually  intends  at 
the  present  time  to  call  up  that  bill  after 
we  have  completed  action  on  this  bill? 

Mr.  DOWDY.  I  would  have  to  confer 
with  my  chairman  about  that.  I  am 
taking  these  one  at  a  time. 

Mr.  SISK.  It  seems  to  me  that  this  is 
a  reasonable  question,  in  view  of  the  late- 
ness of  the  hour.  I  might  say  to  my  good 
friend  from  Texas,  I  am  inclined  to  ob- 
ject to  consideration  of  the  Columbia 
Plaza  bill  in  the  House,  because  I  think 
it  is  too  important.  I  believe  it  needs 
some  discussion.  A  lot  of  light  needs  to 
be  shed  on  some  of  the  things  which  are 
happening. 

I  am  curious  to  know  to  what  bill  we 
will  proceed  afterward,  in  the  event  we 
should  be  able  to  consider  this  bill  in 
the  House. 

I  yield  to  the  gentleman  for  a  com- 
ment. 

Mr.  DOWDY.  The  next  bill  would  be 
S.  628,  if  the  hour  is  not  too  late. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  that  the  House 
resolve  itself  into  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union 
for  the  consideration  of  the  bill  (HJl. 
9774)  to  terminate  the  Columbia  Plaza 
urban  renewal  project  area  and  plan,  to 
restore  certain  property  in  the  District 
of  Columbia  to  the  former  owners  there- 
of, and  for  other  purposes;  and  pending 
that  motion,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  general  debate  on  the 
bill  be  limited  to  1  hour,  the  time  to  be 
equally  divided  between  both  sides. 
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The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

Mr.  HAYS.    Mr.  Speaker.  I  object. 

The  SPEAKER.     Objection   is  heard. 

Mr.  DOWDY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  a 
motion  pending. 

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  parlia- 
mentary inquiry.  May  we  have  the  mo- 
tion restated,  please?  I  did  not  under- 
stand it. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  motion  of  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr.  Dowdy]  is 
that  we  go  into  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union 
for  the  consideration  of  the  bill  H  R. 
9774. 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Speaker,  another  par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  will 
state  it. 

Mr.  SISK.  Did  I  understand  that 
there  was  any  time  limitation  included 
in  that  motion? 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from 
Te.xas  (Mr.  Dowdy]  a-sked  unanimous 
consent  that  the  time  hmit  bf  confined 
to  1  hour,  to  which  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  [Mr.  Hays]  objected 

The  question  is  on  the  motion  of  the 
genthman  from  Texas  'Mr  Dowdy! 
that  the  House  resolve  itself  into  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union  for  the  considera- 
tion of  the  bill  H.R.  9774. 

The  question  was  taken,  and  the 
Speaker  announced  that  the  ayes  ap- 
peared to  have  it. 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  that  I 
demand  a  division. 

The  question  was  taken:  and  on  a  divi- 
sion 'demanded  by  Mr  H.ays'  there 
were — ayes  69.  noes  81. 

So  the  motion  was  rejected. 


OZARK    NATIONAL    SCENIC    RIVER- 
WAYS.  MISSOURI 

Mr  BOLLING.  Mr  Speaker,  by  di- 
rection of  the  Committee  on  Rules.  I  call 
up  House  Resolution  807  ar.d  a^k  for  its 
immediate  considerati  ifi 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Resolved,  That  upon  tlie  .idoption  of  this 
resoUiCion  It  shall  be  In  order  to  move  that 
the  House  resolve  itserr  into  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  Hou.se  on  the  State  of  the 
Union  for  the  conslderaTion  of  the  bill  iHR 
18u.Ji  to  provide  for  the  establishment  of 
the  Ozark  National  Rivers  in  the  State  of 
Missouri,  and  for  other  purpovses  After  gen- 
er;i:  debate,  which  shiil!  be  ronflned  to  the 
bill  .md  shall  continue  not  to  exceed  one 
hour  to  be  equally  divided  ;ind  controlled  by 
the  chairman  and  ranking  minority  member 
of  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
.VTalrs.  the  bill  shall  be  read  for  amendment 
under  the  flve-mlnute  rule  It  shall  be  In 
order  to  consider  the  aubetitute  amendment 
recommended  by  the  Conamlttee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs  novr  m  the  bill  and 
such  substitute  for  the  purpose  of  amend- 
ment shall  be  considered  under  the  flve- 
mlnute  rule  as  an  orlgtntU  bill  At  the  con- 
clusion of  such  consideration  the  Committee 
shall  rise  and  report  the  bill  tx>  the  House 
with  such  amendments  as  may  have  been 
adopted,  and  any  Member  may  demand  a 
separate  vot«  In  the  House  on  any  of  the 
amendments  adopted  In  the  Committee  of 
the  Whole  to  the  bill  or  committee  sub- 
stitute Th«  prvTlous  question  shall  be  con- 
sidered as  ordered  on  ttje  bill  and  amend- 


meuts  thereto  to  final  piissage  without  Inter- 
vening motion  e.Kcept  one  motion  to  re- 
commit with  or  without  instructions.  After 
the  pa.ssage  of  the  bill  HR  1803,  it  shall  be 
in  order  in  the  House  to  take  from  the 
.Speakers  table  the  bill  S  16  and  to  move  to 
strike  out  all  after  the  enacting  clause  of 
said  Senate  bill  and  to  Insert  In  lieu  thereof 
the  provLslon.s  contained  in  H  R  1803  as 
pa.ssed  by  the  House. 

Mr,  BOLLING.  Mr,  Speaker,  I  yield 
30  minutes  to  the  gentlelady  from  New- 
York  Mrs.  St.  George!  ;. pending  that 
I  yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  con- 
sume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  a  reading  of  the  reso- 
lution makes  clear,  the  rfsoluflon  pro- 
vides for  the  consideration  of  H  R.  1803 
which  would  establish  the  Ozark  Na- 
tional Rivers  in  the  State  of  Missouri. 
In  fact.  It  would  preserve  for  the  future 
and  for  thousands  of  Americans  in  the 
future  two  of  the  loveliest  small  rivers 
m  the  United  States,  rivers  which  I  have 
had  the  pleasure  of  floating  and  fishing 
in  on  many  different  occasions  They 
happen  to  be  in  the  district  of  my  dis- 
tinguished colleague  from  Mi.'NSourl,  the 
gentleman  from  Missouri  I  Mr  IrnoRn]. 
They  are  the  Current  River  and  the 
Jacks  Fork  River. 

There  is  some  slight  controversy,  as  I 
understand  it.  on  the  bill  itself,  but  no 
controversy  on  the  rule.  Therefore,  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  reserve  the  balance  of  my 
time. 

Mrs  ST.  GEORGE  Mr  Speaker,  the 
gentleman  from  Missouri  is.  of  course. 
e.xtreniely  well  informed  on  this  bill  I 
think  It  IS  a  meritorious  piece  of  leglsla- 
ti(jn  It  preserves,  apparently,  a  very 
beautiful.  In  fact  a  jewel  of  a  river  in  his 
State  for  the  benefit  of  the  people  of  the 
State  and  of  the  Nation.  I  know  of  no 
objection  whatsoever  to  the  rule. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  3  minutes  to  the 
gentleman  from  IlllnoLs  I  Mr.  SprincfrI. 

Mr  SPRINGER  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks  and  to  speak  out  of  order. 

The  SPEAKER  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois'^ 

There  was  no  objection 

DISTRICT    or    COLUMBU    REDEVELOPNf FNT     \CT    OF 
1  945 

Mr  .'SPRINGER  Mr  Speaker,  I  think 
the  Housf  l.^  tiuitled  to  .some  explanation 
as  to  what  took  place  with  reference  to 
S  628,  to  amend  the  District  of  Columbia 
Redevelopment  Act  of  194=)  Wf  have 
had  this  bill  up  before  the  Housr  on  a 
previous  occasion  Tlie  bill  pa.ssed  This 
year  the  Senate  passed  the  version  which 
we  passed  2  years  ago  We  have  not 
pa.ssed  any  act  on  this  side  or  any  amend- 
ments to  the  act  in  order  that  the  down- 
town progress  people  could  get  started 

Now,  Mr  Speaker,  there  has  been  a 
division — may  I  say  on  honest  division  uf 
opinion — as  to  which  oimht  to  prevail 

May  I  say  to  the  distintjulshed  gentle- 
man from  Texas  IMr.  Dowdy  1  that  he 
has  one  version,  and  I  re.spect  him  for 
the  stand  that  he  has  taken  in  bt'half  of 
his  bill 

However.  Mr  Speaker,  there  are  many 
of  us — and  I  believe  a  majority  of  the 
committee — who  do  support  the  Senate 
version  as  a  substitute  for  the  Dowdy 
version. 


Mr.  Speaker,  what  we  have  been  trying 
to  do  is  to  i.'et  the  bill  before  the  House 
so  .something  could  be  done  about  this 
matter. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  support  the  Senate  ver- 
sion, but  I  have  .^aid  very  frankly  that  if 
the  .Senate  version  does  not  prevail,  and 
the  Hou.se  decides  the  Senate  version  is 
not  the  one  it  wants,  I  shall  support  the 
Dowdy  bill,  and  we  can  uo  to  conference 
and  come  back  with  a  bill. 

I  would  hope  that  as  a  result  of  the 
conference  there  will  be  some  action  un- 
der which  the  people  in  the  District  of 
Columbia  can  work. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  a  matter  on  which 
the  people  in  the  District  of  Columbia 
have  been  working  C(MUinuously  for  a 
number  of  years.  The.se  people  have 
spent  a  lot  of  time  In  a  great  state  of  in- 
decision as  to  what  can  be  done  for  the 
future  of  the  Di.^trict  of  Columbia. 

Mr  Speaker,  this  is  the  reason  I  believe 
S.  628  should  have  been  brought  up  to- 
day as  planned 

May  I  say  this  is  not  in  any  way  criti- 
cal of  anyone,  and  this  includes  the  dis- 
tinguished chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  the  District  of  Columbia,  the  Gentle- 
man from  South  Carolina  i  Mr.  McMil- 
L.^N  1 .  who  has  tried  to  work  out  the  dif- 
ferences in  this  bill.  However.  I  believe 
It  Is  a  mistake  to  continue  postponing 
this  matter 

We  ought  to  nifft  the  i.ssue  straight  on 
and  decide  whether  we  want  the  Senate 
version  or  the  so-called  Dowdy  version 
and  come  back  ar.d  decide  on  the  matter 

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yu'ld' 

Mr  SPRINGP:r.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York 

Mr  MULTER  Mr  Speakt-r.  I  believe 
the  House  is  going  to  be  required  to  meet 
this  issue  nevertheless.  We  will  ver^' 
shortly  have  pending  bt^fore  the  House  a 
hf>using  bill.  Thp  housing  bill  as  passed 
in  the  other  body  does  contain  i)rovisions 
similar  to  tho.-e  contained  m  S.  628.  The 
House  will  be  considering  the  housing 
bill  and  if  such  provision  is  not  contained 
m  the  housiniz  bill  the  Senate  will  cer- 
tainly iasist  that  those  provisions  be  con- 
sidered in  the  conference. 

Mr  Speaker,  we  had  just  as  well  meet 
the  i.ssue  on  this  matter  now  as  when  the 
housing  bill  comes  before  us.  with  ap- 
propriate amendments,  .so  the  entire 
matter  can  go  to  conference. 

Mr.  SPRINGER  Mr.  Speaker,  I  be- 
lieve It  IS  important  that  we  bring  the 
bill  to  the  floor  of  the  House  and  decide 
which  course  we  are  going  to  pursue. 
That  is  the  important  thing,  in  order  to 
help  the  District  of  Columbia. 

Mr.  BOLLING.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the 
gentleman  from  Alabama  I  Mr.  RobertsI 

Mr  ROBERTS  of  Alabama.  Mr 
Sp:)eaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
speak  out  of  order  and  to  revise  and 
extend  his  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Alabama? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr  ROBERTS  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  do  not  want  to  burden  the 
Members  of  the  House  at  this  late  hour, 
except  I  would  like  to  call  to  the  atten- 
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tion  of  the  Members  of  the  House  some 
of  the  acomplishments  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce, 
particularly  in  the  field  of  public  health. 
Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  very  grateful  to  my 
colleagues  on  the  subcommittee  for  their 
assistance  in  passing  what  I  consider  to 
be  many  landmarks  in  the  field  of  health 
legislation. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  want  to  take  this  time 
to  review  briefly  for  Members  of  the 
House  the  accomplishments  of  the  House 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce  in  the  field  of  public  health 
and  safety  during  this  Congress.  I  be- 
lieve we  have  accomplished  more  in  this 
field  during  this  Congress  than  has  been 
accomplished  during  any  other  compara- 
ble period  in  our  Nations  history'. 

First,  Mr.  Speaker,  we  reported  out, 
and  the  Con.uress  has  passed.  H.R.  12, 
now  Public  Law  88-129.  designed  to  pro- 
vide assistance  In  the  construction  of 
schools  of  medicine,  dentistry,  osteop- 
athy, public  health,  and  other  health 
profes.sions.  and  to  provide  loans  for  stu- 
dents of  medicine,  dentistry,  and  osteop- 
athv  This  vitally  needed  legislation  Is 
intended  to  provlcie  health  personnel  our 
country  will  need  In  these  fields  In  fu- 
ture vears. 

We  recently  passed  legislation,  H.R. 
10041.  revising  the  Hill-Burton  hospital 
construction  program  designed  to  meet 
the  health  needs  of  the  Nation  In  another 
area  through  providing  hospitals  and 
other  facilities,  such  b&  diagnostic  and 
treatment  centers,  public  health  centers, 
rehabilitation  facilities,  and  facilities  for 
kMv:-lerm  care. 

The  Hill-Burton  program  which 
through  its  past  operation  has  provided 
289.489  beds  for  care  of  patients,  is 
further  strengthened  and  improved  by 
HR  10041.  which  also  provides  funds 
specifically  designed  to  meet  part  of 
the  pressing  needs  of  the  Nation  in  the 
field  of  modernization  of  many  of  our 
hospitals. 

The  Subcommittee  on  Public  Health 
and  Safety,  of  which  I  have  the  honor 
to  be  chairman,  has  been  extremely  ac- 
tive this  Congress,  and  has  submitted, 
through  our  parent  committee,  to  this 
House  a  number  of  vitally  needed  and 
important  measures  designed  to  meet  the 
healtii  and  safety  needs  of  the  Nation. 
This  subcommittee  consists  of  myself, 
the    gentleman    from    New    York    IMr. 
OBrienI.  the  gentleman  from  Florida 
IMr.     Rogers  1.     the     gentleman     from 
Texas  !Mr.  Pickle  1.  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio    Mr  ScHENCK  I .  the  gentleman  from 
Minnesota  I  Mr.  Nelson  1 .  and  the  gentle- 
man   from    Colorado    IMr.    BrotzmanI. 
Each  of  these  gentlemen  has  worked  long 
and  hard  on  the  business  of  your  sub- 
committee.   We  have  our  differences  over 
legislation,  but  we  always  resolve  them, 
and  as  a  result,  every  bill  we  have  re- 
portt'd    out    of    our    subcommittee    this 
Congress  has  been  ordered  reported  by 
a  unanimous  vote  of  the  subcommittee. 
We  have  reported  a  number  of  bills 
of   major   significance    in   the   field   of 
public  health  and  safety.    We  reported 
to  the  full  committee,  and  the  Congress 
passed  S.  1576,  now  PubUc  Law  88-164, 
the  Mental  Retardation  Facilities  and 
Community  Mental  Health  Centers  Con- 


struction Act  of  1963.  This  bill  will  have 
a  major  impact  upon  our  national  attack 
on  mental  retardation  and  associated 
problems,  and  If  matters  develop  under 
the  portion  of  that  bill  dealing  with  men- 
tal health  as  we  anticipate  that  they  will. 
ultimately  the  treatment  of  mental  ill- 
ness In  this  Nation  will  be  revolutionized 
for  the  better. 

In  the  field  of  health  personnel,  we 
reported  to  the  full  committee,  and  the 
House  has  passed  H.R.  11241.  the  Nurse 
Training  Act  of  1964.  a  new  program 
designed  to  supply  the  trained  nursing 
personnel  this  Nation  will  need  by  1970. 
This  bill  is  currently  pending  in  the 
Senate  and  all  indications  are  that  that 
body  will  act  on  the  measure  in  the  near 
future. 

In  addition,  we  reported,  and  the 
House  has  passed.  H.R.  11083.  the  Grad- 
uate Public  Health  Training  Act.  which 
continues  and  expands  the  existing  pro- 
grams designed  to  assist  in  meeting  the 
needs  of  the  States  and  localities  across 
the  Nation,  as  well  as  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment, for  trained  personnel  in  the 
field  of  public  health.  This  bill  is  also 
pending  in  the  Senate  with  indications 
of  early  action  by  that  body. 

We  reported  to  the  full  committee,  and 
the  Congress  has  passed  H.R.  6518,  the 
Clean  Air  Act,  now  Public  Law  88-206, 
designed  to  Improve,  strengthen,  and 
accelerate  programs  for  the  prevention 
and  abatement  of  air  pollution. 

We  have  reported  to  the  full  com- 
mittee H.R.  8546.  a  bill  to  extend  to 
qualified  schools  of  optometry  and  stu- 
dents of  optometry  student  loans  under 
the  provisions  of  the  Health  Professions 
Educational  Assistance  Act. 

We  have  reported  to  the  full  commit- 
tee, and  the  House  has  passed,  legisla- 
tion. S.  978,  designed  to  restore  to  self- 
employed  commercial  fishermen  the 
right  to  medical  care  which  they  en- 
joyed for  over  150  years  until  an  ad- 
ministrative ruling  took  this  right  from 
them.  This  measure  is  awaiting  the  sig- 
nature of  the  President. 

We  reported  to  the  full  committee,  and 
the  Congress  has  passed.  H.R.  134.  now 
Public  Law  88-201.  requiring  that  seat 
belts  sold  or  shipped  in  interstate  com- 
merce for  use  in  motor  vehicles  shall 
meet  certain  safety  standards.    In  addi- 
tion, we  have  held  hearings  on  H.R.  133, 
to  establish  a  National  Accident  Preven- 
tion Center;  we  have  held  hearings  to 
receive  a  progress  report  on  the  opera- 
tion of  existing  law  relating  to  safety 
latches  on  refrigerators:   we  have  held 
hearings  on  aviation  safety,  with  partic- 
ular reference  to  the  problem  of  aircraft 
structural   design   and    aircraft   opera- 
tion under  conditions  of  severe  weather 
disturbance;  and  we  have  held  hearings 
on  the  spaceometer.  an  automobile  safe- 
ty device. 

We  have  reported  legislation.  H.R. 
4731.  amending  the  Federal  Food,  Drug, 
and  Cosmetic  Act  to  eliminate  an  In- 
equity facing  candy  manufacturers  un- 
der that  act.  This  legislation  is  cur- 
rently pending  on  the  House  Calendar. 
A  hearing  has  been  held  on  legislation 
to  provide  judicial  review  of  orders  of 
the  PubUc  Health  Service  with  respect  to 
blologlcals;  and  have  held  hearings  re- 


lating to  the  procedures  followed  by  the 
Food  and  Drug  Administration  in  con- 
sideration of  applications  for  clearance 
of  new  animal  drugs  and  of  animal  feeds 
containing  new  animal  drugs. 

We  have  held  hearings  on  an  admin- 
istration proposal,  H.R.  2410,  designed 
to  permit  the  Surgeon  General  to  put 
into  effect  certain  reorganizations  In  the 
Public  Health  Service.  As  an  outgrowth 
of  matter  developed  in  that  hearing,  the 
subcommittee  has  submitted  a  question- 
naire to  19  selected  institutions  doing  re- 
search for  the  Federal  Government. 
The  purpose  of  this  questionnaire  Is  to 
determine  the  impact  of  Federal  pro- 
grams on  these  institutions,  and  to  de- 
termine what  changes  are  necessary  or 
desirable  in  these  programs.  We  intend 
to  look  further  into  this  subject  during 
the  89th  Congress. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  briefly  reviewed 
the  actions  taken  by  the  House  Commit- 
tee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce 
in  the  field  of  public  health  and  safety, 
and  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Public 
Health  and  Safety,  during  this  Congress. 
The  record  of  our  achievements  is  one 
of  which  every  member  of  our  commit- 
tee can  justifiably  be  proud.  I  want  to 
take  this  opportunity  to  thank  each  of 
the  members  of  my  subcommittee  for 
their  conscientious  work  during  this 
Congress.  It  has  proved  most  fruitful. 
Mr.  BOLLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  1 
minute  to  the  gentleman  from  Rhode 
Island  [Mr.  St  Germain]. 

Mr.  ST  GERMAIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  speak  out  of 
order. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Rhode  Island? 

There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  ST  GERMAIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
merely  would  like  to  associate  myself 
with  the  remarks  of  the  gentleman  frOTi 
Illinois  [Mr.  Springer]  and  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  [Mr.  Multer]  with 
reference  to  S.  628. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  do  hope  that  we  will  be 
able  to  get  the  Senate  bUl  up  for  con- 
sideration on  the  floor  of  the  House  in 
the  ver>'  near  future. 

Mrs.  ST.  GEORGE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
have  no  further  request  for  time. 

Mr.  BOLLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
the  previous  question. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 
The  SPEAKER.     The  question  is  on 
the  resolution. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 
A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


IN    THE    COMMITTEE    OF    THE    WHOLE 

Mr.  MORRIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  resolve  itself  into  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union  for  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (H.R.  1803)  to  provide  for  the 
establishment  of  the  Ozark  National  Riv- 
ers in  the  State  of  Missouri,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Accordingly,  the  House  resolved  itself 
into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  H.R.  1803,  with 
Mr.  Chelf  in  the  chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bilL 
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By  unanimous  consent,  the  first  read- 
ing of  the  bill  was  diseased  with. 

Mr.  MORRIS.  Ml.  Chairman.  I  yield 
7  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Colo- 
rado [Mr.  Asputall],  chairman  of  the 
House  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insu- 
lar Affairs. 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  this 
bill.  H.R.  1803.  Is  the  first  bill  to  estab- 
lish a  new  major  unit  of  the  national 
park  system  that  the  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs  has  brought 
before  the  House  during  the  88th  Con- 
gress. We  have  had  a  few  small  bills  so 
far  this  year,  but  none  that  ranJcs  as 
major. 

What  H.R.  1803  proposes  is  to  au- 
thorize the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to 
set  up  the  Ozark  National  Scenic  River- 
ways  in  the  State  of  Missouri.  This  will 
be  administered  as.  tn  effect,  a  national 
recreation  area  under  most  of  the  laws 
that  are  generally  applicable  to  the  Na- 
tional Park  Service. 

Whenever  a  bill  like  this  one  comes 
along,  the  question  that  arises  ui  my  own 
mind  and,  I  am  sure,  in  the  minds  of 
other  Members  of  the  House  Is  this: 
What  criteria  do  we  use  and  what  stand- 
ards ought  we  to  use  to  determine 
whether  to  include  the  new  area  in  the 
national  park  system? 

Leaving  aside  thoee  area  which  are 
primarily  of  historical  significance.  I 
answer  this  question  for  myself  by  apply- 
ing two  tests: 

First.  Is  it  an  area  of  national  out- 
standing scenic  or  scientific  value? 

Second.  Is  it  an  area  which  has  great 
value  for  recreational  purposes  to  a  large 
segment  of  the  American  public? 

If  you  will  think  of  Yellowstone  Na- 
tional Park  or  Cape  Cod  National  Sea- 
shore or  the  Blue  Ridge  Parkway  or 
Everglades  National  Park,  the  extent  to 
which  the  two  tests  I  have  just  mentioned 
are  met  is  evident.  ]  am  convinced  that 
the  Ozark  National  Scenic  Riverways 
will  also  meet  them  successfully. 

First,  as  to  the  population  that  it  will 
serve.  As  we  pointed  out  In  our  com- 
mittee's report  on  this  bill,  the  Ozark 
National  Scenic  Riverways  is  so  located 
as  to  be  readily  accessible  to  almast  25 
million  people.  It  Is  within  175  miles  of 
St.  Louis;  200  miles  of  Memphis  and 
Little  Rock:  250  miles  of  Kansas  City  and 
Nashville;  300  miles  of  Louisville:  350 
miles  of  Des  Moines.  Indianapolis,  and 
Wichita;  and  400  miles  of  Chicago,  Lin- 
coln, and  Oklahoma  City. 

I  emphasize  this  to  show  that  this  new 
unit  of  the  park  system  will  be  an  area 
of  national,  not  merely  local,  siirnifl- 
cance  and  that,  therefore,  the  cost  of 
establishing  it  can  properly  be  borne  by 
the  United  States  and  not  left  to  the 
people  of  Missouri  alone. 

The  other  test.  "la  it  an  area  of  out- 
standing scenic  value?"  is  also  met. 
Too  many  of  us  have  got  so  used  to 
dirty,  polluted  stresims  that  we  have  for- 
gotten that  this  is  not  the  way  nature 
made  them.  We  look  at  a  Potomac  or 
a  Mississippi  and  lament  that  things  are 
as  they  are.  Here  wv  have  a  chance  to 
preserve  140  miles  of  t\*o  streams  that 
are  still  as  pure  as  they  were  in  the  days 
of  the  Indians.  The  Current  River  and 
the  Jacks  Fork,  with  wtiicb  UJi.  1803 


is  concerned,  are  still  in  a  pristine  state. 
They  are  spring -fed  streams  and  the 
greatest  of  all  the  attractions  which 
this  new  national  recreation  area  will 
offer  will  be  a  chance  to  float  down  them 
in  one  of  the  long  flat-bottom  John- 
boats  that  are  used  in  the  area. 

Quiet  enough  to  give  us  that  .sense  of 
peace  that  our  city  life  denies  us.  remote 
enough  to  give  us  solitude  if  we  want  it. 
beautiful  enough  to  invite  us  to  return 
time  after  time  this  is  the  Current 
River  country.  It  is  not  rugged  in  the 
sense  in  which  the  Grand  Tetoiis  are 
rugged,  it  Ls  not  spectacular  in  the  sense 
in  which  the  Grand  Canyon  is  spectacu- 
lar, it  is  not  majestic  m  the  sense  In 
which  Mount  Rainier  is  majestic.  It  is 
not  wilderness  in  the  way  in  which  the 
back  country  of  the  Everglades  is  wilder- 
ness, but  Its  serenity  and  its  simplicity 
are  qualities  which  make  Its  pre.serva- 
tion  worthwhile.  I  know  of  no  better 
agency  to  undertake  this  work  than  the 
National  Park  Service. 

I  could  leave  the  matter  with  this, 
but  I  know  that  .sooner  or  later  .someone 
will  ask  the  mundane  question.  What 
does  the  price  tag  say?  And  here  is  the 
answer 

Development  costs  are  estimated  at 
$2,100,000  and  section  8  of  the  bill  au- 
thorizes the  appropriation  of  $7  million 
for  land  acquisition.  ThLs  appears  to 
t>e  a  reasonable  estimate  at  this  time  but. 
If  It  should  later  turn  out  to  be  wrong, 
the  Interior  Department  will  have  to 
come  before  the  authorizing  committees 
to  get  additional  legislation.  I  am  sure, 
tn  any  event,  that  the  e.xpendlture  of  the 
funds  required  to  get  Uie  Ozark  National 
Scenic  Riverways  .started  will  be  more 
amply  repaid  In  the  pleasure  and  enjoy- 
ment that  the  area  will  afford  the  many 
Americans  who  visit  the  area  now  and 
the  many,  many  more  who  will  visit  It  in 
years  to  come. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  recommend  passage 
of  H  R.  1803. 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
10  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Iowa 
;Mr.  KylI. 

Mr.  KYL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to 
be  completely  honest  In  expressing  this 
objection  to  the  bill  which  is  before  us. 
I  do  not  object  to  the  idea  that  an  area 
such  as  this  should  become  part  of  the 
national  park  preservation  .system.  It  is 
an  area  which  is  familiar  to  me.  It  is 
an  area  which  fits  all  of  the  criteria 
which  the  chairman  has  spoken  about  In 
his  remarks  a  moment  ago.  I  commend 
the  motives  of  those  who  introduced  this 
legislation  and  who  have  promoted  it. 

I  have  no  delusions  about  the  outcome 
of  the  vote  on  this  bill,  but  at  least  I  hope 
that  by  registering  an  objection  the  Park 
Service,  the  State  of  Mi-ssouri.  and  every- 
one who  IS  concerned  with  the  admin- 
istration of  this  area  will  exercise  extra 
precaution  which  will  prevent  the 
things  from  happening  which  I  am  afraid 
will  happen. 

Let  me  tell  you  exactly  what  we  are 
doing  in  this  bill.     It  Is  not  a  u-sual  thing. 

We  propose  in  this  legislation  to  set  up 
a  park  140  miles  long — I  said  140  miles 
long — and  a  half  mile  wide  or  less  on 
the  average.  It  will  be  broken  In  two 
places  because  the  legislation  calls  for 


leaving  out  of  this  preservation.  2  mila 
on  either  side  of  two  communities.  This 
Is  in  deference  to  the  desires  of  these  two 
small  towns  in  Missouri. 

There  Is  no  zoning  law  In  the  State  of 
Missouri.  We  are  preserving  a  stream- 
bed.  There  are  no  means  whatsoever  In 
this  legislation  or  in  the  laws  of  the  great 
State  of  Missouri  to  preserve  anything 
along  the  boundaries  of  this  area  which 
we  establish. 

I  am  afraid  what  we  are  doing  here  is 
creating  a  stream  as  a  140-mlle-long 
main  street  or  a  Coney  Island  develop- 
ment. 

I  am  afraid  what  we  are  doing  here  \a 
destroying  the  very  things  that  we  seA 
to  preserve. 

I  can  envision,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  the 
high  banks  on  either  side  of  this  river, 
and  the  lowlands  too.  will  be  filled  froni 
one  end  of  this  preservation  to  the  other 
with  commercial  establishments  seeking 
to  take  advantage  of  some  of  the  25  mil- 
lion people  who.  it  has  been  said,  will 
visit  the  area;  and  that  the  banks  of  this 
stream  will  be  filled  with  permanent  and 
temporary  residences,  all  of  which  will 
detract  from  the  beauty  and  all  of  which 
will  enhance  the  danger  of  polluting 
these  streams  which  absolutely  are  won- 
derfully clear  streams  as  they  now  exist. 

Now  let  us  look  back  a  little  at  the  his- 
tory of  this  project. 

The  original  Idea  for  a  preservation  of 
some  kind  In  this  area  came  about  be- 
cause the  residents  were  afraid  that  the 
Corps  of  Engineers  would  build  a  dam 
on  these  rivers.  At  first  it  was  thought 
that  the  easiest  way  to  prevent  this  ac- 
tion would  be  to  include  the  area  in  a 
national  forest  or  a  national  monument 
These  ideas  were  forgotten. 

The  next  proix)sal  was  that  we  make 
it  a  national  park.  But  the  people  In 
this  area  do  a  lot  of  hunting,  particularly 
of  .small  game  which  abounds  in  this 
area.  Since  we  do  not  permit  hunting 
in  national  park  areas  and,  rightfully  so, 
it  was  decided  that  we  could  not  call  It  a 
national  park  and  therefore  we  have  tWs 
new  category  established  which  is  the 
first  of  what  will  become  a  long  list  of 
preservations  of  this  kind.  Of  course.  If 
they  are  desirable,  I  do  not  oppose  them. 
But  this  Is  the  first  of  a  rlverway  pres- 
ervation. It  will  be  different  from  a 
park  largely  In  the  fact  that  we  will  be 
able  to  hunt  In  this  area. 

Now  you  can  imagine  what  kind  of  an 
admlni.stratlve  nightmare  the  Park  Serv- 
ice will  have  In  trying  to  administer  this 
area  140  miles  long  and  a  half  mile  or 
less  In  width,  broken  in  two  places.  Ac- 
cess, of  cour.se.  will  be  at  almost  any 
point  along  the  line  because  there  are 
roads  to  this  area  and  there  are  bridges. 
I  do  not  know  how  we  could  possibly  ad- 
minister this  thing.  This  will  be  the  job 
of  the  Park  Department  and  I  hope  they 
can  do  the  Job  properly. 

It  is  true,  as  the  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee .said,  that  I  would  have  preferred 
this  area  to  be  developed  by  the  State 
through  the  Land  and  Water  Commis- 
sion bill  which  has  been  passed  by  the 
House  and  which  is  now  being  consid- 
ered in  the  other  body  I  believe  this  af- 
ternoon or  evening.  Then  the  State  of 
Missouri  could  have  proceeded  with  the 
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jonlng  regulations  or  anything  else  that 
the  State  deemed  proper  to  meJte  an  ap- 
nropriate  preservation  of  this  area  In  all 
of  Its  parts.  Lacking  that  the  only  way 
this  thing  can  be  properly  preserved  is 
to  have  the  Federal  Government  come 
k(^  to  this  House  and  to  the  other  body 
repeatedly  asking  for  additional  funds 
to  buy  up  additional  land  along  the  banks 
of  this  stream  because  of  encroachments 
of  those  things  which  would  muddy  the 
waters  and  which  would  detract  from 
the  pristine  beauty  of  the  area. 

At  this  point.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  wish 
to  take  a  moment,  not  in  the  usual  fash- 
Ion  we  do  this  Job  on  the  floor,  but  In  a 
most  serious  effort  to  express  my  very 
great  appreciation  for  and,  incidentally. 
my  very  great  admiration  for  the  gentle- 
man who  is  the  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

We  have  heard  a  lot  on  the  floor  In  re- 
cent months  about  the  partisanship  of 
committee  chairmen  and  about  the  un- 
fairness of  committee  chairmen.  I  wish 
to  say  before  all  Members  on  both  sides 
of  the  aisle  of  this  House  that  no  chair- 
man could  have  been  more  fair  to  me 
had  he  been  a  Member  on  my  side  of 
the  aisle  than  has  been  the  gentleman 
from  Colorado  [Mr.  Aspinall].  He  Is 
expert  in  his  field.  He  Is  fair.  He  Is 
always  a  gentleman.  He  Is  an  Individual 
to  be  highly  regarded  and  admired  by  all 
who  serve  under  him. 

In  summary.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  wish  to 
say  that  the  motives  which  bring  this 
bill  to  the  floor  are  pure  enough.  This 
Is  a  beautiful  area.  In  my  own  mind  I 
am  convinced  that  the  thing  we  do  In 
respect  to  preservation  of  this  area  today 
will  in  the  near  future — not  too  many 
years — detract  from  that  beauty  and 
bring  to  that  area  all  the  dangers  and 
all  the  pollutions  we  expect  if  we  do  not 
take  action  at  the  Federal  level. 

The  cost,  as  Is  true  with  respect  to  all 
others  of  these  bills.  Is  an  estimation.  I 
believe  it  Is  an  underestimate.  As  the 
chairman  said,  to  obtain  more  money 
they  will  have  to  come  back  to  this  House 
and  the  other  body  to  get  appropriations. 
After  the  original  bill  has  been  author- 
ized, of  course,  this  becomes  a  rather 
"pat"  proposition. 

I  would  much  have  preferred  the 
Ozark  Riverways  as  a  State  proposition, 
using  funds  from  the  land  and  water 
conservation  fund  bill. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  KYL.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa. 
Mr.  GROSS.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 
As  I  understand  it,  there  are  estimated 
costs  by  the  Departments  of  Interior  and 
Agriculture.  The  Department  of  Inte- 
rior estimates  land  acquisition  costs  at 
$7  million,  and  I  believe  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  had  an  estimated  cost  of  $8.3 
million. 

Mr.  KYL.  The  difference  between  the 
figures.  I  say  to  the  gentleman,  partly  Is 
caused  by  the  fact  that  the  first  report, 
which  came  from  the  Department  of 
Agriculture,  was  based  on  a  park  which 
was  considerably  larger  than  that  In- 
cluded under  the  terms  of  this  bill.  The 
original  proposal  called  for  a  more  exten- 
sive park  preservation  than  is  asked  for 
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In  this  legislation.  That  would  explain 
the  difference  between  the  figure  of  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  and  the  later 
figure. 

Mr.  GROSS.  They  seek  to  acquire 
some  78,000  or  perhaps  as  much  as  85,000 
acres  of  land? 

Mr.  KYL.  I  say  to  the  gentleman  that 
the  nearest  the  committee  could  come  to 
estimating  the  cost  of  this  project,  after 
all  of  the  factors  were  taken  Into  con- 
sideration, after  all  the  best  estimates 
had  been  made,  was  a  cost  of  about  $7 
million. 

Mr.  GROSS.  The  gentleman  would 
agree  that  this  Is  what  might  be  called 
the  foundation  cost;  that  it  will  likely  go 
up  from  there? 

Mr.  KYL.  There  Is  one  factor  which 
always  enters  into  these  cases.  When- 
ever the  Federal  Goverriment  proposes  to 
buy  an  area,  the  price  tag  tisually  jumps. 
No  one  can  estimate  how  much  it  will 
jump.  The  committee  was  very  diligent 
In  trying  to  arrive  at  the  figure,  which  is 
$7  million.  At  this  time  I  believe  that  is 
the  best  estimate  which  can  be  made. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Why  did  the  towns  of 
Eminence  and  Van  Buren  ask  to  be  ex- 
cepted from  this  park  preservation? 

Mr.  KYL.  I  would  say  that  was  a  nat- 
ural request  of  those  commimltles. 
They  are  located  right  in  the  area  which 
would  have  been  taken  into  the  preserva- 
tion system.  They  needed  land  for  addi- 
tional growth,  for  the  expansion  of  the 
commimlUes  in  normal  procedures.  If 
they  had  not  made  such  a  request  the 
preservation  would  have  gone  right  Into 
the  city  limits.  In  all  probability.  There- 
fore it  WM  a  natural  request. 

The  gentleman  does  bring  up  another 
point  which  Is  of  concern  to  me.  I  be- 
lieve every  available  spot  which  Is  left 
out  of  the  riverway  and  available  to 
these  communities  will  be  filled  with 
commercial  ventures,  with  tourist  ven- 
tures, with  residences  of  one  kind  or  an- 
other, usually  of  less  permanent  nature, 
much  as  has  been  the  case  in  the  area  of 
the  Lake  of  the  Ozarks,  which,  sad  to 
relate,  has  become  a  less  attractive  area 
than  It  was  originally. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Once  again  we  are  con- 
fronted with  this  situation:  We  have 
heard  much  about  the  tremendous  land 
holdings  of  the  Federal  Government 
throughout  the  United  States. 

Now  we  are  confronted  again  with  a 
bill  which  would  add  78.000  or  85.000 
acres  to  the  pubUc  domain.     Is  this 

correct?  ,    .^^       _. 

Mr.  BnrL.  This  Is  correct.  The  acre- 
age stated  Is  not  exactly  correct,  but  it 
wovUd  add  land  to  the  domain  of  the 
Federal  Government. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Does  the  gentleman  not 
think  this  could  go  over  until  next  year 
so  that  we  could  take  another  look  at  It 
and  see  what  the  Federal  budget  is  going 
to  look  like  then? 

Mr.  KYL.  Insofar  as  the  budget  is 
concerned,  I  .suppose  you  could  go  over 
as  many  yf<  thus  you  like.  Personally, 
I  IvoUM  '  [Mr.  ivive  the  matter  disposed 
of.'Jvn  tp  the  Ozak  that  anything  would 
be  gmiCijrf^t  Sioldlng  It  over  a  long  time, 
and  m  the  meantime,  if  there  Is  any  ap- 
preciation of  the  area.  It  would  be  em- 
phasized In  the  days  ahead  because  the 


longer  you  postpone  these  things  sifter 
you  first  talk  about  them,  the  higher  the 
price  of  the  land  becomes  and  the  more 
undesirable  property  is  developed  along 
the  stream. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  back  the  bal- 
ance of  my  time. 

Mr.  MORRIS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
7  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
souri [Mr.  ICHORD],  the  sponsor  of  the 
bill. 

Mr.   ICHORD.    Mr.   Chairman,   H.R. 
1803  is  the  final  restilt  of  many  long  and 
hard  hours  of  work  by  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  over  the  last 
4  years,  spanning  the  87th  and  the  88th 
Congresses.    It  Is  a  well-written  bill,  and 
the  members  of  the  committee,  under  the 
leadership  of  the  gentleman  from  Colo- 
rado, Chairman  AspmALL;  the  ranking 
minority  member,  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania,     Congressman     Saylor; 
and   the   subcommittee  chairman,   the 
gentleman  from  New  Mexico,  Congress- 
man Morris,  are  to  be  commended.    The 
present  generations  of  Americans  owe 
and  the  future  generations  of  Americans 
will  owe  these  three  men  and  all  of  the 
members  of  the  committee  a  tremendous 
debt  of  gratitude  for  their  dedicated  and 
imtirlng  efforts  to  preserve  and  protect 
the  beauty  of  our  great. country  for  the 
use  and  enjoyment  of  all  Americans,  as 
Illustrated  by  their  action  on  this  bill 
and  many  other  measures  already  en- 
acted into  law. 

Mr.  Chairman,  during  recent  years  a 
great  deal  of  attention  has  been  devoted 
to  the  need  for  setting  aside  In  public 
ownership  the  unspoiled  portions  of  our 
rivers,  lakes,  and  ocean  shorelines.    The 
need,  I  might  say,  becomes  more  ap- 
parent each  year.    This  bill  fulfills  that 
need  and  follows  the  example  of  the 
Cape  Cod  and  Point  Reyes  legislation. 
The  Cvu-rent  River  and  the  Jacks  Fork 
River  country  in  my  district  In  southern 
Missouri  represent  a  striking  opportunity 
for  the  preservation  of  a  beautiful  area, 
not  only  the  interest  of  the  Midwest  but 
of  the  entire  Nation,  for  they  are  two  of 
the     most    outstanding     free    flowing 
streams  in  the  Nation— clear,  cold,  beau- 
tiful, spring-fed  streams  but  not  assured 
of  remaining  in  that  state  unless  some- 
thing Is  done.    The  truth  of  the  matter 
Is  that  If  this  bill  Is  not  passed,  the 
beauty  of  the  rivers  will  be  gone.  I  think 
it  was  with  that  consideration  in  mind 
that  my  colleague  the  gentleman  from 
Mlssoiurl,  Congressman  Curtis,  back  In 
the  86th  Congress  first  introduced  legis- 
lation pertaining  to  this  subject  even 
though  the  area  was  not  located  within 
his  district. 

If  this  bill  Is  not  passed  the  present 
beauty  of  these  rivers  will  be  lost  to  all 
of  America. 

I  appreciate  the  concern  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa,  but  I  have  the  exactly 
opposite  view.  This  legislation  will  not 
result  m  the  area  becoming  a  Coney  Is- 
land. As  a  matter  of  fact  if  this  legisla- 
tion is  not  passed  the  area  will  be  a 
Coney  Island  for  it  is  rapidly  becoming 
so  with  no  legislation  touching  the 
matter. 

The  bill  as  passed  by  the  committee 
Is  not  as  far  reaching  as  the  bill  I  origi- 
nally Introduced.     The  original  bill  I 
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Introduced  In  the  87th  Congress  called 
for  113.000  acres.  This  bill  calls  for  the 
acquisition  of  land  not  exceedintr  65.000 
acres.  Thus  the  committee  has  acted 
in  the  interest  of  economy.  It  has  saved 
money  and  still  has  perfected  a  measure 
which  will  do  the  job. 

In  that  respect  I  would  like  to  point 
out  to  the  economy  minded  Members  of 
the  Congress  that  $7  million  wiiich  is 
authorized  for  the  purchase  of  the  land 
will  not  be  a  charge  ai,'ainst  the  general 
revenues  of  the  United  States  but  will 
come  out  of  the  land  and  water  conser- 
vation fund.  The  money  will  be  in  that 
fund  and  available  only  for  e.xpendlture 
for  that  punxxse.  So  It  will  not  be  a 
charee  against  the  ereneral  revenues  of 
the  I'nited  States.  This  Is  an  oppor- 
tunity. Mr.  Chairman,  to  preserve  for 
posterity  an  incomparably  beautiful  and 
sceruc  area  In  a  section  of  our  Nation 
where  we  have  no  national  parks. 

Mr  Chairman.  I  respectfully  ask  the 
Committee  to  approve  HR    1803 

Mr  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
souri [Mr.  CdhtisI. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  am 
happy  to  take  the  floor  in  support  of  this 
bill  and  join  my  colleague,  the  gentle- 
man from  Missouri,  Congre.ssman  Ichorp, 
who  represents  this  district  in  his  sup- 
port of  the  bill.  This  Is  in  his  district. 
It  is  true  that  in  the  Canf?ress  that  pre- 
ceded the  one  in  which  he  came  down 
here  I  had  introduced  a  bill  because  of 
the  interest  of  some  people  in  my  district 
In  the  St.  Louis  area  in  this  ver>-  beau- 
tiful scenic  river  area  in  the  Ozarks.  In 
fact,  many  of  my  constituents  actually 
own  property  down  there  This  is  one 
of  the  great  recreational  areas  This  Is 
indeed  a  beautiful  spot. 

I  had  originally  Introduced  a  bill  to 
have  the  Forestry  Service  take  over  be- 
cause they  are  down  there  and  there  is 
quite  a  bit  of  this  land  which  is  in  the 
U  S.  Forestry  Service.  But  there  was  a 
disagreement  with  the  Park  Service  over 
the  use  of  what  are  called  sc^^'tiic  ease- 
ments 

I  am  so  pleased  that  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri.  Congressman  IrHORD, 
went  ahead  when  he  came  down  here  to 
Che  Congress,  with  thi.s  matter.  I  told 
him  very  early  that  I  was  happy  to  co- 
operate with  him  In  any  way  to  try  to 
develop  this  area  in  the  proper  way.  I 
believe  this  bill  does  that 

The  use  of  scenic  easements  Instead 
of  the  actual  acqulsUioji  of  property  is 
very  definitely  in  this  bill.  I  want  to 
read  for  the  Record  a  U^tter  that  I  just 
received  from  the  SecretaiT  of  the  Inte- 
rior dated  Aj,»&ust  5.  1964: 

Department  of  the  Interior. 

OmcE  OF  TUX  Secretary. 
Washington   D  C  .  August  6.  1964. 
Hon   Thomas  B   Curtis. 
Home  of  Representatmes. 
Washington.  DC 

Dear  Tom:  It  was  a  pleasure  indeed  to  talk 
with  you  on  August  5  concerning  the  pro- 
posed Ozark  Natlonai  Scenic  Rtverways 
(HR    1803). 

We  are  pleased  that  the  bill,  as  reported 
by  the  committee,  provides  for  the  acquisi- 
tion of  scenic  easemenrts  along  the  Current 
and  Jacks  Pork  Rivers,  as  you  have  urged 
for  a  long  time.    We  agree  that  scenic  ease- 


ments are  an  especially  suitable  means  for 
preserving  portions  of  these  rivers. 

.\3  we  dlscussetl.  with  the  growing  need 
for  preservation  of  our  open  space  and  the 
providing  of  outdoor  recreation  to  meet  the 
mounting  demands  of  our  people,  we  must 
employ  a  broad  range  of  techniques  and  de- 
vices In  the  case  of  the  Ozarks.  the  bill 
provides  us  with  a  range  of  authority  which 
will  permit  us  to  accompU.sh  the  Job  there, 
namely  the  acquisition  of  scenic  easements, 
the  acquisition  of  fee  simple  title,  and  the 
acquisition  of  title  subject  to  leaseholds,  life 
estates,  and  other  Interests,  as  may  be  ap- 
propriate Of  equal  Importance,  the  bill 
authorizes  fle-Klblllty  In  the  use  of  these 
techniques 

We  appreciate  your  continuing  Interest  In. 
cind  support  of,  the  erforts  to  preserve  the 
viruque  scenic  .^nd  (jther  natural  and  historic 
•.ttlues  represented  aion^  the  Current  and 
Jacks  Fork   Rivers  of  southeast  MIssotirl 

With  kind  personal  regards  and  best 
wishes,  I  am, 

Sincerely  yours, 

Stewart. 
Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

Indeed,  I  believe  this  may  well  become 
a  prototype  as  to  how  we  may  develop 
and  really  preserve  other  scenic  areas 
around  the  country. 

Mr  Chairman,  it  is  not  necessary  for 
the  Government  to  go  in  and  take  fee 
.simple  title  to  all  of  the.se  areas.  If  we 
will  just  use  the  principle  that  we  are 
now  experiencing,  thovse  of  us  in  the 
urban  areas,  of  the  setback  law — of  set- 
ting buildings  back  a  certain  distance 
from  the  street  in  mutually  restrictive 
covenantxS,  then  we  come  to  this  concept 
of  what  can  be  done  through  scenic  ea.se- 
ments,  {)articularly  along  streams 

Mr  Chairman,  I  am  very  plea.^^ed  that 
those  who  are  in  charge  of  the  develop- 
ment of  these  programs  have  caught  this 
C'Tnc'^'Pt. 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  let  me  .say  that  I 
want  to  commend  the  minority  views  of 
the  gentleman  from  Iowa  fMr   KylI. 

The  gentleman  has  pointed  out  .some 
very  important  aspects  of  this  matter 

One  thing  that  does  disturb  me  as  I 
talk  for  this  bill  which  in  my  own  con- 
science I  would  n.ot  feel  right  about  if  I 
did  not  mention  it  is  the  fact  that  I  am 
di.stre.vsed  that  the  State  of  Missouri  has 
not  shown  more  concern  about  this.  I 
have  tried  my  best  to  alert  my  own 
Statf — this  is  .solely  in  the  State  of  Mis- 
-souri — as  to  why  the  State  cannot  move 
forward  in  these  areas. 

But  today  we  are  confronted  with  the 
fact  that  this  beautiful  natural  area  will 
not  be  pre.served  unless  .something  is  done 
very  shortly.  Mr  Chairman,  at  least 
this  bill  is  an  approach  that  has  been 
taken  bv  the  Federal  Government  It 
can  become,  as  I  said  earlier,  the  proto- 
type for  the  Government  not  buying  up 
all  of  this  land  in  fee  simple,  but  through 
developing  this  concept  of  .scenic  ease- 
ments or  what  miuht  ultimately  become 
rural  zoning. 

So.  Mr  Chairman,  to  the  extent  that 
my  words  have  meaning.  I  am  happy  to 
support  the  bill  at  this  time  and  I  hoiie 
that  it  moves  forward  whu 

The  CHAIRMAN.  :f5t  a  usuft.  fltittie 
gentleman  from  Missoncslation  to^efl. 

Mr.  SAYLOR  Mr  Chaiid.iW  iryield 
the  gentleman  3  additional  minutes. 

Mr.  KYL  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 


Mr.  CURTIS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa. 

Mr.  KYL.  With  regard  to  the  com- 
ments of  the  gentleman  concerning 
scenic  easements  It  would  be  my  hope 
that  the  gentleman's  suggestion  would 
not  lead  the  members  of  the  committee 
into  thinking  that  this  is  the  total  an- 
.swer  or  anything  near  it  to  the  problem. 

As  a  matter  of  fact  it  is  my  under- 
standing that  in  many  State  park  bills 
we  have  language  which  permits  not  only 
the  acquisition  of  lands  but  interest  in 
lands  However,  scenic  easements  have 
actually  been  acquired  only  in  a  few  in- 
stances such  as  Antietam  and  perhaps 
at  Mount  Vernon.  In  these  cases  there 
Is  a  very  great  debate  that  the  land- 
holder asks  so  much  money  for  the  .scenic 
easement  that  the  Government  might  as 
well,  as  far  as  the  economics  of  the  mat- 
ter are  concerned,  have  asked  for  an 
outright   fee   title. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  May  I  say  to  the  gen- 
tleman that  the  kind  of  easement  about 
which  he  is  talking  represents  a  develop- 
ment in  the  Park  Service  where  they 
actually  bought  a  single  casement  along 
a  highway  in  order  lo  preserve  a  vista. 
but  here  there  was  no  mutual  benefit.  I 
am  referring  more  I  Siiy  again  to  the 
setback  law  kind  of  easement  where 
there  is  a  mutual  benefit  derived  by  all 
people  who  grant  the^e  scenic  easements 
to  each  other,  and  such  type  operation 
would  particularly  fit  a  river.  Further, 
I  would  not  expect  the  Government 
would  have  to  pay  anything  for  these 
easements.  In  fact  I  know  that  in  the 
Ozark  areas  and  in  the  Current  River 
area  already  landholders  are  offering  to 
submit  their  lands  tliat  border  those 
rivers  to  restrictive  covenants  against 
buildings  or  whatever  is  necessary  in 
order  to  provide  this  kind  of  pre.serva- 
tion  of  the  beauty  of  the  river  banks. 

So  if  this  technique  of  scenic  ease- 
ment is  developed,  as  I  expect  it  will  be 
in  light  of  the  letter  of  the  Secretary  of 
Interior,  this  should  not  cost  the  Federal 
Government  anything.  I  do  not  expect 
the  Federal  Government  to  pay  the  peo- 
ple for  the  .scenic  eiusement.  and  I  expect 
this  mutual  covenant  concept  to  be  car- 
ried out.  It  is  here  that  the  people 
granting  the  easement  derive  the  benefit 
of  their   mutually  beneficial   actions 

Mr.  KYL.  I  am  glad  the  gentleman 
puts  it  in  that  context.  However,  in  my 
own  mind  I  am  not  convinced  this  is  go- 
ing to  be  a  very  rapid  operation  for  the 
Government.  I  think  the  Record 
should  show  that  we  are  not  encourag- 
ing the  Department  of  the  Interior  to  go 
out  and  purchase  scenic  areas  at  a  price 
lower  than  the  acquisition  price. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  hope  they  do  not 
purchase  any  .scenic  ea.sements.  I  hope 
what  IS  going  to  happen  is  they  will  avail 
themselves  of  the  scenic  easements  that 
have  already  been  offered  by  many  of 
the  riparian  owners  of  the  Current  River, 
as  I  say.  which  restricts  their  lands,  and 
convey  it  without  cost.  There  is  a 
great  t>enefit  to  the  owners  of  the  banks 
of  the  river  derived  from  mutually  re- 
stricting their  lands  in  this  manner. 

Mr  MORRIS  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
my.self  7  minutes. 


i9r,Jf 
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Mr  Chairman,  I  want  to  add  my  word 
of  commendation  for  H.R.  1803  and  to 
recommend  to  all  Members  of  the  House 
a  favorable  vote  on  this  bill. 

I  visited  the  Current  and  Jacks  Fork 
Rivers  just  a  year  ago  with  some  of  my 
colleagues  on  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs,  so  I  can  speak  of 
the  value  of  the  area  as  a  unit  of  the 
national  park  system  from  my  own  ex- 
perience I  went  there  in  doubt;  I 
came  back  convinced. 

As  H  R.  1803  is  reported  to  the  House, 
it  calls  for  the  acquisition  of  65,000  acres 
of  land.  This,  you  will  note.  Is  coiisid- 
erably  less  than  the  78,000  acres  which 
the  Department  of  the  Interior  recom- 
mended for  inclusion.  In  addition.  It  is 
expected  that  the  State  of  Missouri  will 
donate  somewhere  between  15.000  and 
22.000  acres,  and  800  acres  will  be  trans- 
ferred by  the  Forest  Service  to  the  Na- 
tional Park  Service.  The  total  area 
within  the  Ozark  National  Scenic  Rlver- 
wavs  will  thus  be  In  the  neighborhood 
of  80.000  to  85.000  acres. 

I  can  attest  to  the  merits  of  this  area 
from    firsthand    inspection.     I    was,    of 
course,  impressed  with  the  the  beauty  of 
the  Ozark  country  itself.    I  thoroughly 
enjoyed  fioating  down  the  Current  River 
for  the   greater  part  of  a  day  without 
seeing  much  more  than  a  quarter  of  the 
stretch   that   is  to   be   included  in  the 
Federal  area.     I  liked  the  people  and  I 
enjoyed  the  fish  that  were  taken  directly 
ironi  the   river  to  the  grill.     But — and 
perhaps  this  Is  because  I  come  from  the 
arid  area  I  do — nothing  impressed  me 
quite  so  much  as  the  Immense,  never- 
failing   springs   that    keep   the   Current 
and  Jacks  Fork  Rivers  fed  day  in  and 
day  out.     Big  Spring,  for  example,  has 
gone  as  high,  I  am  told,  as  840  million 
gallons  per  day  and  averages  over  250 
million.    That  is  over  91  billion  gallons 
of  water  a  year  coming  out  of  the  ground 
from  this  one  spring  alone  or,  to  re- 
duce it  to  terms  I  can  understand  better, 
enough  to  irrigate  100,000  acres  of  land 
in  most  parts  of  the  West.    Add  to  this 
Welch  Spring  and  Its  100  million  gallons 
a  day,  and  Blue  Spring  with  another  80 
million,  and  Round  Spring  with  another 
40.   and    8    more    with   an    aversige    of 
perhaps  10  million  each,  and  at  least  44 
other  smaller  ones,  and  you  can  under- 
stand why  a  New  Mexican  like  me  feels 
more  than  a  little  envious  of  our  good 
friend  Dick  Ichord  and  the  district  he 
represents. 

Now  I  have  heard  some  criticism  of 
the  committee  for  coming  forth  with  a 
proposal  for  a  park  that  is  140  miles  long 
and  only  a  mile  wide  most  of  Its  length. 
I  want  to  comment  on  this  criticism.  In 
the  first  place,  this  picture  is  not  alto- 
gether true  to  life.  We  have  allowed  a 
much  greater  width  than  this  In  the 
middle  of  the  area.  Here  we  have  pro- 
vided for  the  inclusion  of  a  block  of  land 
that  IS  about  9  miles  by  6  where  the  Na- 
tional Park  Service  will  put  in  most  of 
its  land-based  facilities  and  where  the 
visitor  can  have  a  direct  taste  of  the 
wooded  Ozark  hills.  In  the  second  place 
we  could  have  proposed  a  considerably 
bigger  area  all  around  if  we  had  chosen 
to  do  so  but.  of  course,  at  an  increased 
price  measured  not  only  in  dollars  but 


also  in  unnecessary  disruption  of  the 
normal  farming  operations  of  the  people 
who  live  there.    In  the  third  place,  the 
width  we  have  provided  for  will  accom- 
plish the  job  we  principally  set  out  to  ac- 
complish— that  is,  protect  the  Current 
and  the  Jacks  Pork  Rivers  and  the  view 
from  them  as  far  as  the  eye  can  see. 
This,  for  the  visitor,  is  the  most  impor- 
tant thing.    Fourth,  no  matter  how  wide 
we  had  made  the  national  area,  there 
would  always  be  an  uncontrolled  zone 
on  the  margin  of  the  national  area.    That 
Is  unavoidable.    We  all  hope,  of  course, 
that  the  State  and  the  local  political  sub- 
divisions win  exercise  their  zoning  au- 
thority along  the  fringes  but  there  is 
nothing  the  Congress  can  properly  do  ex- 
cept encourage  this  sort  of  action  as  fully 
as  possible.    Finally,  I  want  to  point  out 
that,  though  the  name — Ozark  National 
Scenic  Riverways — Is  new  and  different, 
the  Idea  behind  setting  aside  this  140- 
mile  long  stretch  as  a  unit  of  the  national 
park  system  is  the  same  as  the  idea  be- 
hind the  Blue  Ridge  National  Parkway 
and  the  Natchez  Ti-ace  National  Park- 
way,   Both  of  these  are  long  and  nar- 
row— far  longer  and  far  narrower  than 
this.    Yet  they  serve  their  purpose  and 
in  serving  It,  serve  the  people  of  this 
country. 

Mr.   Chairman,   the   gentleman   from 
Colorado  who  Is  chairman  of  the  full 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs has  already  told  the  House  about 
the  cost  of  this  project,  so  I  will  not  go 
into  it.    And  our  friends  from  Missouri 
will  no  doubt  tell  us  In  far  more  detail 
than  I  can  about  the  wonders  of  their 
country  and  the  willingness  of  the  State 
to  cooperate,  so  I  will  not  go  into  that, 
either.    I  do  want  to  mention,  however, 
the  relation  between  this  bill,  H.R.  1803, 
and  the  land  and   water   conservation 
fund  bill  which  the  House  passed  2  weeks 
ago.   As  you  will  remember,  that  bill  pro- 
vides that  40  percent  of  the  appropria- 
tions which  come  from  the  land   and 
water  conservation  fund  will  be  avail- 
able to  such  Federal  agencies  as  the  Na- 
tional Park  Service  for  land  acquisition. 
It  was  just  such  areas  as  this  one  that 
we  had  in  mind  when  we  passed  that  bill. 
I  do  not  say  that  that  bill  is  the  answer 
to  all  our  problems,  but  I  do  say  that  It 
win  be  a  very  worthwhile  measure  If  It 
helps  us  to  establish  such  new  natlonai 
recreational  areas  as  the  Ozark  National 
Scenic  Riverways. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  urge  all  Members  to 
support  H.R.  1803. 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  10  minutes. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  bill.  H.R.  1803,  is 
the  first  bill  to  establish  a  new  major 
unit  of  the  national  park  system  that  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs has  brought  before  the  House  dur- 
ing the  88th  Congress. 

I  might  say  to  some  of  you  who  come 
from  the  West  you  can  understand  the 
enthusiasm  of  the  chairman  of  the  sub- 
committee, the  gentleman  from  New 
Mexico  [Mr.  Morris],  when  he  goes 
down  to  the  Ozarks  and  there  finds  one 
spring  that  would  furnish  800  acre-feet 
of  water  a  day  and  in  a  year  would  fur- 
nish enough  water  to  irrigate  100,000 
acres  of  land  In  his  State. 


I  should  like  to  call  attention  to  sev- 
eral features  of  this  bill  which  I  think 
show  that  the  members  of  the  House 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs are  very  cognizant  of  the  people  of 
this  area  who  are  the  present  property 
owners.  Section  3  of  the  bill  provides 
that  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  can 
enter  into  agreements  with  the  present 
landowners  which  provide  how  long  they 
may  continue  to  use  their  property  and 
to  give  them  a  life  interest  for  either 
themselves,  their  spouses  or  their  sur- 
vivors. 

Features  like  this  Indicate  that  we  do 
not  Intend  at  the  present  time  to  dis- 
possess every  property  owner  and  the 
people  who  are  there  will  have  the  op- 
portunity to  have  their  holdings  phased 
out  properly. 

Our  colleague,  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa  [Mr.  Kyl]  was  gravely  concerned 
about  what  might  appear  on  the  fringes 
of  this  new  riverway.  He  says  he  has 
visions  of  a  honkeytonk  140  miles  long. 
I  might  say  to  my  colleagues  that  I  do 
not  care  how  wide  we  would  make  this 
riverway,  the  thing  that  our  colleague 
from  Iowa  fears  could  happen,  but  to 
make  sure  that  it  does  not  happen,  in 
section  5  of  the  bill  we  provide  that  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  shall  cooperate 
not  only  with  the  State  of  Missouri  but 
all  of  Its  political  subdivisions  and  all 
Federal  agencies  In  the  organization  of 
comprehensive  plans.  I  can  tell  you 
from  the  testimony  given  before  our 
committee  this  Involves  zoning  in  this 
area  which  will  eliminate  the  very  things 
that  our  colleague,  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa  [Mr.  Kyl]  fears. 

What  H.R.  1803  proposes  is  to  author- 
ize the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  set 
up  the  Ozark  National  Scenic  Riverways 
in  the  State  of  Missouri.  This  will  be 
administered  as,  in  effect,  a  national  rec- 
reation area  under  most  of  the  laws  gen- 
erally applicable  to  the  National  Park 
Service. 

The  land  to  be  included  in  the  Ozark 
National  Scenic  Riverways  is  limited  by 
the  bill  to  65,000  acres  plus  w^hatever  ad- 
ditional acreage  may  be  acquired  by  do- 
nation from  the  State  of  Missouri  or  by 
transfer  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
for  administration  by  other  Federal 
agencies.  It  is  expected  that  the  State 
will  donate  somewhere  between  15,000 
and  22,000  acres  and  that  800  acres  of 
Forest  Service  lands  will  be  included  in 
the  area. 

There  are  many  scenic  attractions  in 
this  area  that  make  it  worthy  of  inclu- 
sion in  the  national  park  system.  The 
Ozark  Mountains  themselves  are  one,  the 
colorful  caves  in  the  area  are  another, 
the  many  very  large  springs — one  flows 
over  250  million  gallons  a  day  on  the 
average — are  another,  but  most  impor- 
tant of  all  are  the  Current  and  Jacks 
Fork  Rivers  which  are  the  heart  of  the 
new  park. 

The  Current  and  Jacks  Fork  Rivers 
are  among  the  few  in  the  coimtry  that 
are,  as  one  author  has  put  it,  "as  pure 
and  undeflled  as — on  the  first  day  the 
white  men  saw  it."  One  of  the  great 
purposes  of  such  a  bill  as  this  is  to  keep 
these  streams  that  way  and  to  assure 
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their  continued  accesalbility  to  the  gen- 
eral public  under  controlled  conditions. 
My  colleagues  on  the  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs  who  have 
visited  the  area  have  given  you  firsthand 
reports  on  Its  merifts  that  I  cannot  give 
but  I  know  that  both  they  and  others 
who  are  comp>€tent  lo  evaluate  it  as  com- 
pared with  other  areas  regard  It  very 
highly. 

Development  costs  are  estimated  at  $2.- 
100,000  and  section  8  of  tno  bill  author- 
izes the  appropriation  of  $7  million  for 
land  acflulsltion.  This  appears  to  be  a 
reasonable  estimate  at  this  time  but,  If 
It  should  later  turn  out  U)  be  wron^',  the 
Interior  Department  will  have  to  come 
before  the  authorizint:  comniittfvs  to  iret 
additional  legislation.  I  am  sure,  m  any 
event,  that  the  expenditure  of  the  funds 
required  to  get  the  Of.ark  National  Scenic 
Riveruays  started  will  tx-  more  than 
amply  repaid  in  the  plea.sure  and  enjoy- 
ment that  the  area  will  aflord  tlie  many 
Americans  who  visit  the  area  now  and 
the  many,  many  more  who  will  visit  it  in 
years  to  come. 

Mr  Chairman.  I  yield  b-ack  the  balance 
of  my  time. 

Mr  MORRIS.     Mr  Clialrman.  we  have 

no  further  requests  for  time  on  thi.s  side. 

Mr.  SAYLOR.     Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 

4  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Iowa 

[Mr  Gross]. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  should 
like  to  ask  someone  on  the  committee 
about  the  estimated  coet  of  this  Ozark 
National  Scenic  Rlverways  Commission. 
I  do  not  find  any  estimate  of  the  cost  In 
the  report.    Perhaps,  I  overlooked  it. 

Mr.  MORRIS.  Mr.  Chairman.  wUl 
the  gentleman  yield? 
Mr.  GROSS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 
Mr.  MORRIS.  There  would  be  no 
compensation  paid  to  the  members  of 
this  Commission.  The  only  compensa- 
tion they  would  receive  would  be  the 
Government  per  diem*  allowance  when 
the  Commission  Is  meeting. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Do  you  mean  the  Com- 
mission will  not  have  an  executive  sec- 
retary, or  a  plain  secretary,  or  any  kind 
of  stafT? 

Mr.  MORRIS.  We  do  not  intend  to 
have  a  big  bureaucracy  built  up  In  this 
Commission.  They  have  an  advisory 
staff. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  am  gJad  to  hear  that, 
but  who  is  going  to  carry  the  traveling 
bags  of  the  members  of  this  Commission 
when  they  go  out  to  inspect  the  project? 
Mr.  MORRIS.  As  bad  as  it  may 
sound,  they  are  Just  going  to  have  to 
carry  their  own  bags. 

Mr.  GROSS.  That  does  not  seem  rea- 
sonable. Of  course,  I  do  not  like  to 
doubt  my  friend. 

Mr.  MORRIS.  That  would  be  a  ter- 
rible thing  to  make  somebody  have  to  do, 
but  In  the  performance  of  their  public 
service,  they  are  Just  going  to  have  to  do 
it. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  will  accept  the  gentle- 
man's word — and  I  wUl  watch  the  appro- 
priations with  respect  to  this. 

What  Is  the  understanding  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  Mexico  as  to  the 
scenic  easements?    Are  the  scenic  ease- 
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ments  to  be  purchased? 
to  be  acquired? 

Mr.  MORRIS.  The  language  on  page 
9  of  the  bill  says: 

The  Serretiiry  may  within  the  area  deslK- 
nated  or  altered  pursuant  to  section  4.  ac- 
quire hinds  uiid  interests  therein.  Including 
scenic  etisemeiits,  by  sucii  means  as  he  may 
deem  to  be  in  the  public  Interest: 

Mr.  GROSS,  I  am  asking;  the  gentle- 
man for  his  opinion  as  to  how  the 
scenic  ea.setnents  will  be  acquired.  Does 
the  K'entleman  believe  they  will  be  ob- 
tained witliout  compensation.  a.s  the  gen- 
tleman from  Ml.N.souri  I  Mr.  CvrtisI,  sug- 
pe.sts.  or  will  the  Government  have  to 
buy  the  scenic  easenient.s  ' 

Mr.  MORRIS  We  are  hoping  they 
will  be  acquired  wit.hout  cost  to  tlie  Fed- 
eral Government.  We  will  give  to  the 
Secretary,  by  this  languace.  authority  .so 
that  If  he  deemed  it  In  tiie  public  in- 
terest he  could  purcha.se  a  .scenic  ea.se- 
ment.  or  exchange  some  land  for  the 
easement. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  undeistand  that.  It 
IS  a  hope,  and  only  a  hope,  on  the  part 
of  the  gentleman,  that  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment will  not  have  to  buy  the  ease- 
ments: is  that  correct? 

Mr.  MORRIS.  It  is  a  little  more  than 
a  hope.  We  have  had  some  indications 
from  some  of  the  people  that  they  would 
be  willing  to  give  the  Secretary  scenic 
easements, 

Mr  GROSS  Tlie  gentleman  would 
agree.  I  assume,  that  ea.seinents  will  be 
quite  important  to  this  narrow.  140- 
mlle-Ioni.:  tract  of  land.  It  Is  a  good  deal 
like  the  Powder  River — a  mile  wide,  an 
inch  det^p,  and  never  runs  dry? 

Mr  MORRIS.  It  Is  a  little  more  than 
an  Inch  deep  You  can  float  down  It 
on  a  boat.     It  is  more  than  an  inch. 

Mr  GROSS.  Very  well.  Let  me  say 
to  the  gentleman  that  acquiring  of  ea.se- 
ments  seems  to  me  to  be  particularly  Im- 
portant In  this  sort  of  layout. 

Mr.  MORRIS.  The  ea.sement  is  im- 
portant. That  is  why  we  included  the 
language  In  the  leinslatlon. 

Neither  the  committee  nor  the  De- 
partment wants  Ui  push  people  off  this 
land.  We  are  hoping  that  the  majority 
of  the.se  ptH)ple  will — I  believe  a  good 
number  of  them  will — agree  to  give 
scenic  easements.  Then  we  will  not  have 
to  acquire  them  The  people  can  con- 
tinue to  live  there  as  long  as  they  desire. 
In  other  words,  they  can  have  their  cake 
and  eat  it,  too. 

Mr.  GROSS  What  is  propo.sed  to  be 
established  under  the  terms  of  this  bill 
is.  I  assume,  on  the  order  of  the  attempt 
to  do  much  the  same  thing  with  the  old 
C.  k  O.  Canal  uo  into  Maryland  That 
was  attempted  some  time  ago.  but  has 
never  gone  through,  has  it? 

Mr.  MORRIS  I  am  not  familiar  with 
that.  I  say  to  my  friend. 

Tliat  has  been  stopped 
I  do  not  know  whether 
It  Is  dead  or  alive  in  the  committee 

Mr.  MORRIS.  It  Is  not  under  active 
con.sideratlon. 

Mr.  HALI.  Mr  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  mv  remarks 
at  this  point  In  the  Record  and  include 
extraneous  matter. 


Mr.  GROSS 

for  some  time 


The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objecUon 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri  ? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  though  I 
have  .several  reservations  about  the  wla- 
dom  of  this  bill  creating  the  Ozark  Na- 
tional Scenic  Riverways  in  Mis.souri.  I 
Will  not  actively  oppose  the  bill  today  out 
of  deference  to  the  hard  work  and  spirit 
of  compromise  tiiat  has  prevailed  among 
my  two  Missouri  colleagues  most  directly 
concerned. 

I  am  personally  familiar  with  the  area 
to  which  this  legislation  pertains.  I 
have  floated  these  Srlni^field  rivers  on 
many  occasions  and  ^rew  up  in  the  area. 
It  is  a  beautiful  place,  and  I  think  it 
sliould  be  noted  tiiat  the  only  reason  we 
are  even  considering  this  legislation  ia 
because  it  has  already  been  preserved  for 
generations  by  the  people  most  directly 
concerned,  and  without  the  need  for  fur- 
ther Federal  acquisition  of  land.  In  one 
sense,  I  only  hope  that  the  Federal  re- 
sponsibility resulting  from  this  bill  will 
do  as  Kood  a  job  as  the  private  Interests 
which  have  prevailed  until  now. 

Two  years  ago  I  sugirested  that  our 
own  Mi.ssoun  State  Park  Board  take  ac- 
tion to  preserve  the  .scenic  beauty  of  the 
area  because  I  still  believe  that  the  Fed- 
eral Government  should  intrude  only 
where  local  and  State  interests  cannot 
act.  But  I  regret  to  say  that  very  little 
has  been  done  along  these  lines,  and  thus 
the  pressure  that  has  developed  for  this 
bill.  I  told  the  Governor  I  felt  we  should 
preserve  this  rare  source  of  pure,  cold, 
constant-temperatured  water  for  Mis- 
souri and  Industrial  development.  If  not 
for  recreation.  I  do  think  that  recogni- 
tion should  be  given  to  the  fact  that  this 
Ls  a  much  better  bill  than  was  originally 
proposed  It  has  been  greatly  modified 
and  emphasis  tiiven  to  obtaining  scenic 
(■asements  rather  than  purchasing  an 
enormous  chunk  of  land  in  fee  simple. 
There  has  been  recognition  given  to 
private  property  rights  to  a  far  greater 
degree  than  was  originally  proposed, 
thouKh  we  are  deluding  ourselves  if  we 
bi^lleve  that  .some  property  owners  are 
not  golnu  to  be  hurt  through  eventual 
disposition  of  their  land.  One  of  the 
three  orimnal  rivers  has  been  removed 
by  political  amputation. 

I  have  some  further  worries  as  to 
whether  we  in  Missouri  are  going  to  have 
to  pay  to  use  our  own  in  the  event  that 
adml.sslon  fees  are  subsequently  author- 
ized by  the  land  and  water  conservation 
fund  bill  which  previously  passed  this 
Hou.se. 

I  also  think  that  the  area  should  be 
viewed  from  the  standp<Mnt  of  its  entire 
potential  use.  Instead  of  attempting  to 
set  up  arbitrary  management  on  a  por- 
tion of  It  for  sincrle  use  with  the  exclusion 
of  all  others.  This  could  have  been  done 
bt^tter  by  the  forestry  service.  In  my 
opinion. 

So  that  all  these  factors  will  be  under- 
stood, and  in  the  hope  that  the  future 
administrator  of  the  area  will  be  cogni- 
zant of  the  objections  that  have  been 
raised.  I  submit  for  the  Record,  copies  of 
letters  I  have  received  on  this  Issue  from 
Mrs.  R.  E.  Vaughn  of  the  Current  Jack's 
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Pork  River  Association  and  Mrs.  Wayne 
Blackwell  of  the  Current  Eleven  Point 
Rivers  Association. 
CUBHE.VT  &  Jack's  Pork  River  Assn., 

INDIVIDUAL    RrVTR    PrBSKHVATION , 

Eminence,  Mo.,  March  6, 1964. 
Hon.  DuRWAHD  G.  Hall. 
Netc  Hou.sp  Office  Building, 
Washington  25,  D.C. 

Dear  Sir:  It  is  probable  that  HJl.  1803 
(Oziirks  national  rivers  bill)  will  soon  come 
up  ('  r  House  consideration. 

This  bill  concerns  my  home  area  and  bo. 
of  course,  is  of  vital  interest  to  me  and  my 
nelKiibors  The  park  proposal  appears  as 
a  throat  to  our  way  of  life  and  best  interests. 
Prom  the  start,  we  iiave  studied  this  proposal 
and  now  oppose  it  Our  grassroots  organiza- 
tion numbers  soniL'  1.000  landowners  and  citi- 
zens, botii  re.-^ldent  and  nonresident — deeply 
concerned   [leopli'. 

It  Is  our  f\rm  conviction  that  this  Is  an 
unwl.'e  and  an  unnecessary  expenditure  that 
will  not  attain  the  professed  objective  of  river 
preservation.  There  Is  already  adequate  park 
space  In  our  State  parks  and  National  for- 
ests, totaling  more  than  350,000  acres  In  this 
area 

I  ap{>eal   to  you   to   vote  against  this  bill 
and  to  use  your  Influence  against  It. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Mrs.  R.  E.  Vaughn. 

P  .s  We  have  already^  submitted  ample 
testimony  to  eubstiintlate  our  arguments  on 
this  bill  and  companion  S-16,  and  their  pred- 
eccs-sors:  H.R  5712  and  S.  1381.  We  feel  that 
a  careful  reading  of  this  record  will  show  the 
strength  of  our  position. 


Pact  Shxet 
setiirence:  h.r.  ibos  ozarks  nationai.  rivzrs 

BILL 

November  2, 1963. 
1-A.  Violation  of  UjS.  Constitution. 

1  B.  Without  precedent.  See  House  bear- 
ing on  "Ozark  National  Rivers,  Mo.."  AprU  B, 
1963,  page  7.  letter  from  Norman  J.  Small, 
legislative  attorney,  to  Hon.  Edward  V.  Long, 
paragraph  2 :  "Insofar  as  scenic  easements  are 
obtained  solely  through  voluntary  negotia- 
tion with  property  owners,  no  legal  question 
is  likely  to  arise.  On  the  other  hand,  if  Fed- 
eral acquisitions  of  such  property  Interests 
Is  tti  be  perfected  by  compulsory  process,  the 
validity  of  such  an  approach  might  be  chal- 
lenged on  the  ground  that  condemnation  of 
private  property  rights  to  promote  esthetic 
purposes  such  as  the  preservation  of  scenic 
beauty  Is  not  a  taking  for  a  public  purpose; 
that  Is,  to  foster  public  health,  safety,  or 
morals  such  as  Is  requisite  to  support  exercise 
of  the  power  of  eminent  domain  .  .  ." 

1-C.  Violation  of  Missouri  Law  (Revised 
Statutes  of  Missouri.  1959.  chapter  12,  sec- 
tion 12.010)  and  violations  of  Individual  right 
to  ownership  and  accomplishment.  This  bill 
and  Its  development  plan  call  for  power  of 
eminent  domain  for  esthetic  and  recreational 
purposes 

2  Over  half  of  the  rivers  is  already  pledged 
to  the  locally  administered  Current  River 
Preservation  Association.  Inc.  Riparian  land- 
owners are  offering  voluntary  deeds  of  re- 
striction; and  this  movement  Is  expected  to 
accelerate 

3.  Much  high  cost  of  Government — and 
taxes  result.s  from  people's  request  for  more 
services  This  $6  million  expenditure  is  not 
wanted,  not  needed.  The  Ozark  rivers  plan 
(19.'i6)  dates  prior  to  multiple  use  program 
authorized  by  Congress  for  tJJS.  Forest  Serv- 
ice, which  Is  Interested  in  entire  watershed, 
presently  owns  a  great  percentage  of  the 
Ozarks,  and  Is  developing  recreational  areas 
without  the  expense  of  an  additional  $6  mU- 
llun  Example:  voluntary  local  cooperation 
on  Eleven  Point  River. 


4.  The  Park  Service  Is  a  perpetual  public 
debt;  the  Forest  Service  is  a  continuing 
source  of  Income  to  the  Government.  Forest 
Service — not  Park  Service — Is  already  In 
Ozarks. 

6.  Every  thinking  person  Is  Jolted  by  term 
"nationai  rivers" — and  even  if  It  is  chsuiged 
to  "monument"  the  bill  will  nationalize  Mis- 
souri's rivers:  a  precedent  for  the  same  fate 
for  the  rivers  of  other  States.  The  Current 
and  Jack's  Pork  Rivers  In  normal  stages  are 
by  case-tried  law  open  for  public  use. 

6.  Multiple  use  of  resources  (one-third 
farming,  one-third  forestry,  one-third  rec- 
reation) permits  us  to  have  balanced  econ- 
omy. Exclusive  tourism  would  be  beneficial 
only  about  100  days  out  of  the  year. 

7.  Elghty-flve  percent  of  the  Ozark  region 
Is  In  timber.  The  forests  themselves — hot, 
humid,  and  infested  with  ticks  and  chlggers 
In  sxunmer — have  modest  recreational  poten- 
tial. Present  fine  young  forest.  If  left  to 
become  decadent  under  Park  Service,  will 
change  to  less  desirable  trees  from  esthetic 
and  commercial  viewpoints.  Some  sites  here 
grow  pine  85  feet  tall  at  age  50.  Area  of 
Current  River  drainage  bas  long  had  reputa- 
tion of  producing  finest  white  oak  cooperage 
in  Midwest. 

8.  Carter  and  Shannon  produce  a  lot  of 
Mlssotirl's  cattle  and  hogs  which  are  raised 
in  the  fertUe  valleys  of  these  rivers.  This 
industry  is  compatible  with  preservation,  or 
conservation.  Eight  hundred  thousand  peo- 
ple touring  this  area  during  a  summer  would 
certainly  be  Incompatible  with  preservation 
of  natural  beauty. 

9.  Current  and  Jack's  Pork  Rivers  flow 
through  proven  mineral  region.  Before  Con- 
gress ties  up  the  area  for  restricted  recrea- 
tional use,  study  should  be  made  of  total 
resource  potential. 

10.  The  report  of  Senate  passage  of  com- 
pMinlon  bill  S.  16  ta  Congressional  Record 
(Oct.  22,  1963)  is  biased  because  it  Indicates 
none  of  the  opposition  registered  at  hearings 
in  Van  Buren,  Mo.,  or  In  Washington.  D.C. 
Whole  days  of  testimony  were  apparently 
Ignored. 

11.  We  saved  this  region  from  Inundation 
In  early  1950's  when  Corps  of  Army  Engineers 
proposed  dams  at  Doniphan  and  Blair  Creek. 
We  saved  the  beauty  the  Government  again 
wants  to  take  from  us. 

12.  Though  appropriate  for  outdoorsmen, 
the  Ozark  rivers  are  swift  and  treacherous, 
better  suited  to  dispersed  recreation  than  to 
family  groups  such  as  nationai  parks  at- 
tract. River  travel  Is  the  only  way  to  see 
the  scenery  that  this  bill  would  acquire. 

13.  The  near  600  farmers  and  other  prop- 
erty owners  along  these  rivers,  who  woxild 
be  displaced  and  disrupted,  now  live  unob- 
trusively, screened  by  timber  and  bluffs.  Life 
residency  under  H.R.  1803  with  intolerable 
park  regulations  and  without  Incentive  for 
maintenance  of  property  has  no  appeal — even 
though  we  would  pay  for  privilege. 

14.  Of  the  polls  made  by  Congressman 
Jones  (10th  Dlst.  Eleven  Point  River)  and 
by  Congressman  Ichord  (8th  Dlst.  Current- 
Jack's  Fork),  the  first  was  direct  and  valid 
and  resulted  In  deleting  that  area  from  park 
plan — at  least  temporarily.  The  second  was 
sent  to  24  counties  and  listed  several  ques- 
tions on  national  and  International  affairs, 
listing  this  issue  last.  More  revealing  was 
result  of  primary  election  when  Congressman 
Ichord  was  defeated  In  both  Carter  and 
Shannon  Counties. 

Current-Eleven  Point 
Rivers  Association, 
(Signed)     Watne  Blackwell. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  has  expired.  All  time  has  ex- 
pired. 

Pursuant  to  the  rule,  the  Clerk  will 
now    read    the    substitute    committee 


amendment  printed  in  the  reported  bill 
as  an  original  bill  for  the  purpose  of 
amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  a£  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica in  Congress  assembled.  That  for  the  pur- 
pose of  conserving  and  interpreting  unique 
scenic  and  other  natural  values  and  objects 
of  historic  Interest,  including  preservation  of 
portions  of  the  Current  River  and  the  Jacks 
Fork  River  In  Missouri  as  free-flowing 
streams,  preservation  of  springs  and  caves, 
management  of  wildlife,  and  provisions  for 
use  and  enjoyment  of  the  outdoor  recreation 
resources  thereof  by  the  people  of  the  United 
States,  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  (here- 
inafter referred  to  as  the  "Secretary")  shall 
designate  for  establishment  as  the  Ozark 
National  Scenic  Riverways  the  area  (herein- 
after referred  to  as  "such  area")  generally 
depicted  on  map  numbered  NR  OZA  7002  en- 
titled "Proposed  Ozark  National  Rivers" 
dated  December  1963  which  map  is  on  file 
for  public  Inspection  in  the  office  of  the  Na- 
tional Park  Service,  Department  of  the  In- 
terior: Provided,  That  the  area  so  designated 
shall  not  Include  more  than  slxty-flve  thou- 
sand acres  of  land  now  in  private  ownership 
and  that  no  lands  shall  be  designated  within 
two  miles  of  the  present  txjundarles  of  the 
municipalities  of  Eminence  and  Van  Buren, 
Missouri.  The  Secretary,  with  the  concur- 
rence of  the  State,  shall  designate  for  In- 
clusion In  the  Ozark  Nationai  Scenic  River- 
ways, the  lands  composing  Big  Springs,  Alley 
Springs,  and  Round  Spring  State  Parks,  and 
the  Secretary  Is  hereby  directed  to  negotiate 
with  the  State  for  donation  and  the  Inclu- 
sion of  such  park  lands  In  the  Ozark  Na- 
tional Scenic  Riverways. 

Sec.  2.  The  Secretary  may,  within  the  area 
designated  or  altered  pursuant  to  section  4, 
acquire  lands  and  interests  therein.  Includ- 
ing scenic  easements,  by  such  means  as  he 
may  deem  to  be  In  the  public  Interest:  Pro- 
vided, That  scenic  easements  may  only  be 
acquired  with  the  consent  of  the  owner  of 
the  lands  or  water  thereof:  And  provided 
further.  That  any  parcel  of  land  containing 
not  more  than  flve  hundred  acres,  which 
borders  either  the  Current  River  or  the  Jacks 
Fork  River,  and  which  Is  being  primarUy 
used  for  agricultural  purposes,  shall  be  ac- 
quired by  the  Secretary  In  its  entirety  unless 
the  owner  of  any  such  parcel  consents  to  the 
acquisition  of  a  part  thereof.  Property  so 
acquired  which  lies  outside  the  boundary 
generally  depicted  on  the  map  referred  to  In 
section  1  of  this  Act  may  be  exchanged  by 
the  Secretary  for  any  land  of  approximately 
equal  value  within  the  boundaries.  Lands 
and  waters  owned  by  the  State  of  Missouri 
within  such  area  may  be  acquired  only  with 
the  consent  of  the  State.  Federally  owned 
lands  or  waters  lying  within  such  area  shall, 
upon  establishment  of  the  area  pursuant  to 
section  4  hereof,  be  transferred  to  the  admin- 
istrative Jurisdiction  of  the  Secretary,  with- 
out transfer  of  funds,  for  administration  as 
part  of  the  Ozark  National  Scenic  Riverwa3rs. 

Sec.  3.  Any  owner  or  owners,  including 
beneficial  owners  (hereinafter  in  this  sec- 
tion referred  to  as  "owner"),  of  Improved 
property  on  the  date  of  Its  acquisition  by  the 
Secretary  may,  as  a  condition  to  such  ac- 
quisition, retain  the  right  of  use  and  occu- 
pancy of  the  Improved  property  for  noncom- 
merical  residential  purposes  for  a  term  end- 
ing at  the  death  of  such  owner,  or  the  death 
of  his  spouse,  or  at  the  death  of  the  survivor 
of  either  of  them.  The  owner  shall  elect  the 
term  to  be  reserved.  The  Secretary  shall 
pay  to  the  owner  the  fair  market  value  of  the 
property  on  the  date  of  such  acquisition  less 
the  fair  market  value  on  such  date  of  the 
right  retained  by  the  owner. 

Sec.  4.  When  the  Secretary  determine* 
that  lands  and  waters,  or  interests  therein. 
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have  been  acquired  bj  tUe  United  States  In 
sufficient  quantity  to  provide  an  ndmlnlstra- 
ble  unit,  he  shall  declare  establishment  of 
the  Ozark  National  Sceriic  Kiverwiys  by  pub- 
Ucatlun  of  notice  In  the  Peder<il  Register 
The  Secretary  may  thereafter  alter  such 
boundaries  from  time  u\  tune,  except  'hat 
the  total  acreage  In  tbe  Ozarlt  National 
Scenic  Rlverways  shall  not  exceed  sixty-five 
thousand  acres,  exclusive  uf  land  d  aiated  by 
the  State  of  Missouri  («•  Us  p.  liric.i:  subdivi- 
sions and  of  federally  r^wned  land  trans- 
ferred pursuant  to  section  J  of  this  Act 

Sec  5  (a)  In  furtiiefance  of  the  pur- 
poses of  this  Act.  the  Secretary  is  authorized 
to  Cooperate  with  the  State  uf  M.ssoun,  Its 
political  subdivislorLS.  and  other  Federal 
agencies  and  organizations  in  formulating 
comprehensive  plans  t ir  ti^.e  Ozarlt  National 
Scenic  Rlverways  and  for  the  related  water- 
shed of  the  Current  and  Jaclcs  Fork  Rivers  in 
Missouri,  and  to  enter  int')  agreements  for 
the  implementation  of  aiich  plans.  Such 
plans  may  provide  for  land  use  and  develop- 
ment programs,  for  preservation  and  en- 
hancement programs,  for  preservation  and 
enhancement  of  the  natural  beauty  of  the 
landsc.ipe.  and  for  conservation  of  outdofir 
resources  in  the  watersheds  of  the  Current 
and  Jacks  Fork  Rivers 

ibi  The  Secretary  ahall  permit  hunting 
and  fishing  on  lands  and  waters  under  his 
jurisdiction  within  <he  Ozark  National 
Scenic  Riverways  area  m  accordance  with 
applicable  Federal  and  State  laws  The  Sec- 
retary may  designate  zones  where,  and  estab- 
lish periods  when,  no  hunting  sh.iU  be  per- 
mitted, for  reasons  if  public  safety, 
administration,  or  public  use  and  enjoyment 
and  shall  issue  regulations  after  consulta- 
tion with  the  Conservation  Commission  of 
the   State  of   Missouri 

Sec  6  The  Ozark  N»tional  Scenic  River- 
ways  shall  be  administered  In  accordance 
with  the  provisions  of  the  Act  of  August  25, 
1916  '39  Stat.  535),  as  amended  and  supple- 
mented, and  in  accordsnce  with  other  laws 
:)f  general  application  relating  to  the  areas 
administered  and  supervised  by  the  Secre- 
tary through  the  National  Park  Service:  ex- 
cept that  authority  otherwise  available  to 
the  Secretary  for  the  conservation  and  man- 
agement of  natural  restjurces  may  be  utilized 
to  the  extent  he  finds  such  authority  will 
further  the  purpxMes  of  this  Act 

Sec  7.  (a)  There  is  hereby  established  an 
Ozark  National  Scenic  Rlverways  Commis- 
sion. The  Conunisslon  shall  cease  to  exist 
ten  years  after  the  date  of  establishment  of 
the  area  pursviant  to  section  4  of  this  Act. 

lb)  The  Commission  shall  be  composed  of 
seven  members  each  appointed  for  a  term 
of  two  years  by  the  Secretary  as  follows: 

1  I  Four  members  to  be  app<:iinted  from 
recommendations  made  by  the  members  of 
the  county  court  in  each  uf  the  counties  In 
which  the  Ozark  National  Scenic  Rlverways 
Is  situated  (Carter.  Deriit,  Shannon,  and  Tex- 
as), one  member  from  the  recommendations 
made  by  each  such  court. 

2 1  Two  members  to  be  appointed  from 
recom.mendations  of  the  Governor  of  the 
State  of  Missouri:  and 

I  3 )  One  member  to  be  designated  by  the 
Secretary. 

I  c  1  The  Secretary  shall  designate  one 
member  to  be  chairman  Any  vacancy  in 
the  Commission  shall  be  filled  In  the  same 
manner  In  which  the  original  appointment 
was  made. 

id)  A  member  of  the  Commission  shall 
serve  without  compensation  The  Secretary 
shall  reimburse  members  of  the  Comml.=sion 
for  travel,  subsistence,  and  other  necessary 
expenses 'incurred  by  them  In  the  perform- 
ance of  the  duties  vested  in  the  Commis- 
sion 

lei  The  Secretary  or  his  designee  shall 
from  time  to  time  consult  with  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Commission  with  respect  to  mat- 
ters relating  to  the  dev^opment  of  the  Ozark 


National  Scenic  Rlverways,  and  .shall  consult 
with  the  members  with  respect  'o  currying 
out  the  provisions  of  this  Act. 

[ti  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Commis- 
sion to  render  advice  to  the  Secretary  from 
time  to  time  upon  matters  which  the  Sec- 
retary may  refer  to  It  f^r  Its  consideration 

•Src  8  There  are  iiereby  authorized  U)  be 
.ippropriated  such  sums  (but  not  more  than 
IT.ixJOiMX)  for  the  acquisition  (jf  lands  or 
interests  In  lands i  as  are  necessary  to  carry 
out  the  purposes  of  this  Act. 

Mr.  MORRIS  i  intertupting  the  read- 
in=<  of  the  amt'iidment '  Mr  Chairman. 
I  a.sk  unanimous  consent  that  the  amriul- 
ment  be  considered  as  read,  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  and  be  open  to  amend- 
ment at  any  point 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  reqiie.st  of  the  fs'entleman  from 
New  Mexico  ' 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN  The  question  is  on 
the  Committee  amendment 

The  Committee  amendment  was  atjreed 
to. 

The  CHAIRMAN  Under  the  rule,  the 
Committee  rises 

Accordingly,  the  Committee  rose:  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  chair. 
Mr  Chelf.  Chairman  of  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union,  reported  that  that  Committee 
havinij;  had  under  consideration  the  bill 
'HR  1803)  to  provide  for  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Ozark  National  Rivers  In 
the  State  of  Missouri,  and  for  other  pur- 
po.ses.  had  directed  him  to  report  the  bill 
back  to  the  House  with  an  amendment 
adopted  by  the  Committee  of  the  Whole. 

The  SPEAKER  Under  the  rule,  the 
previous  question  is  ordered.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  the  adoption  of  the  amend- 
ment 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER  The  question  is  on 
the  engrossment  and  third  reading  of  the 
bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  and  was  read  the 
third  time. 

The  SPEAKER  The  question  is  on 
the  passage  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  pa.ssed 

The  title  was  amended  so  as  to  read: 
"A  bill  to  provide  for  the  establishment 
of  the  Ozark  National  Scenic  Riverways 
in  the  State  of  Missouri,  and  for  other 
purposes " 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table 

Mr.  MORRIS  Mr  Speaker,  pursuant 
to  House  Resolution  807  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  for  the  immediate  consideration 
of  a  similar  Senate  bill,  S  16. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New- 
Mexico? 

There  bein?  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  Senate  bill,  as  follows: 

B»'  !f  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Repre-ientatties  of  the  United  States  of 
America  m  Congrefis  assembled.  That,  for  the 
purpijse  of  conserving  and  interpreting 
unique  scenic  and  other  natural  values  and 
objects  of  historic  interest.  Including  preser- 
vation of  portions  of  the  Current  Rl'.er  and 
the  Jacks  Fork  River  In  Missouri  as  free-tlow- 
Ing  streams.  pre.servatl(Tn  of  springs  and 
caves,  protection  of  wildlife,  and  provision 
for  use  and  enjoyment  thereof  by  the  people 
of  the  United  States  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  (hereinafter  referred  to  as  the  "Sec- 


retary") shall  designate  for  establishment  aa 
the  Ozark  Nalli'nal  Rivers  an  area  i  hereln- 
.ifter  referred  U-)  as  "such  area")  not  exceed- 
ing 1*4  000  acres  and  being  generally  depleted 
on  map  numbered  NR  OZA-7000  entitled 
Proposed  Ozark  National  Rivers"  dated  Jan- 
uary 196:3,  which  map  is  on  file  for  public 
Iniipectlon  In  the  Office  of  the  Natlon.il  Park 
.Service,  Depitrtment  of  the  Interior  p^o- 
I  xded.  That  no  lands  shall  be  designated 
within  two  miles  of  the  municipalities  of 
Eminence  and  Van  Buren.  Missouri  Not- 
withst.mding  any  limitation  liereln.  the 
Secretary,  with  the  concurrence  of  the  State 
shall  designate  for  Inclusion  in  the  Ozurk 
National  Rivers,  the  lands  composing  Big 
Springs,  Alley  Springs,  and  Round  Spring 
•State  Parks,  and  tlie  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terl<jr  Is  hereby  directed  U)  negotiate  with 
the  State  for  the  donation  and  the  inclusion 
»r  such  park  lands  In  the  Ozark  National 
Ruers. 

Sec.  2.  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  may, 
within  the  area  designated  or  altered  pur- 
suant to  section  4.  acquire  lands  and  waters, 
or  Interests  therein,  including  scenic  ea.se- 
ments.  by  such  means  as  he  may  deem  t^)  l)e 
m  the  public  interest.  Pronded.  That  scenic 
easements  may  only  be  acqiUred  with  the 
Consent  of  the  owner  of  the  lands  or  waters 
thereof  And  pruiided  further.  That  any 
parcel  of  land  containing  not  more  than  five 
hundred  acres,  which  borders  either  the 
Current  River  or  the  Jacks  Fork  River,  and 
which  Is  being  prlm.irlly  used  for  agricul- 
tural purposes.  sh.Ul  be  acquired  by  the  Sec- 
retary In  Its  entirety  unless  the  owner  of 
any  such  parcel  c<:insents  to  the  acquisition 
of  a  part  thereof.  Lands  and  waters  owned 
by  the  State  of  Ml.s.s<.url  within  such  area 
may  be  acquired  only  with  the  consent  of 
the  State  Federally  owned  lands  or  waters 
lying  within  such  areas  shall,  upon  esUib- 
llshment  of  the  area  pursuant  to  section  4 
hereof,  be  transferred  to  the  administrative 
Jurisdiction  of  the  Secretary,  without  tr.msfer 
of  funds,  for  administration  as  part  of  the 
Ozark   National   Rivers. 

Sec  :3  Any  owner  or  owners,  including 
beneficial  owners  (hereinafter  In  this  sec- 
tion referred  to  as  "owner"),  of  Improved 
property  on  the  date  of  Its  acquisition  by 
the  Secretary  may,  as  a  condition  to  such 
acquisition,  retain  the  right  of  use  and  (x:- 
cupancy  of  the  improved  property  for  non- 
commercial residential  purposes  for  a  term 
ending  at  the  death  of  such  owner,  or  the 
death  c>f  his  spouse,  or  at  the  death  of  the 
survivor  of  either  of  them  The  owner  shall 
elect  the  term  to  be  reserved.  The  .Secre- 
tary shall  pay  to  the  owner  the  fair  market 
value  of  the  property  on  the  date  of  such 
acquisition  less  the  fair  m.irket  value  on 
such  date  of  the  right  retained  by  the  owi'.er 

See  4  When  the  Secretary  determines 
that  lands  and  waters,  or  interests  therein, 
h.ive  been  acquired  by  the  United  States  in 
sufficient  quantity  to  provide  an  admlnlstra- 
ble  unit,  he  shall  declare  establishment  of 
the  Ozark  National  Rivers  by  publication 
of  notice  in  the  Federal  RegLster  Tlie  Sec- 
retary may  thereafter  alter  such  boundaries 
from  time  to  time,  except  that  the  total 
acreage  In  the  Ozark  National  Rivers  shall 
not  exceed  ninety-four  thousand  acres,  ex- 
clusive of  State  park  land  to  be  donated  by 
the  State  of  Missouri 

Sec.  5  (a  I  In  furtiier.tncc  of  the  purposes 
of  this  Act,  the  Secret.iry  is  authorized  to 
cooperate  with  the  State  of  Mlsscjurl.  Its 
political  subdivisions,  and  other  Federal 
agencies  and  organizations  In  formulating 
comprehensive  pl.ins  for  the  Ozark  National 
Rivers  and  for  the  related  watersheds  of  the 
Current  and  Jacks  Fork  Rivers  In  Missouri, 
and  to  enter  Into  agreements  for  the  im- 
plementation of  such  plans  Such  plans 
may  provide  for  land  use  and  development 
programs,  for  preservation  and  enhancement 
iif  the  natural  beauty  of  the  landscape,  and 
for  conservation  of  outdoor  resources  in  the 
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watersheds  Of  the  Current  and  Jacks  Fork 

Ri\ers 

lb)  Tlie  Secretary  .shall  permit  hunting 
^nd  fishing  on  lands  and  waters  under  his 
jurisdiction  within  the  Ozark  National 
Rivers  area  In  acct)rdance  with  the  laws  of 
liissourl  The  Secretary  may  designate 
zones  where,  and  cst,ibllsh  periods  when,  no 
hunting  .--hall  be  permitted,  for  reasons  of 
•v.ibllc  safety,  adminl.^tration,  or  public  use 
and  enjoyment  and  shall  Issue  regulations 
after  consultation  with  the  Conservation 
Commission  of  tlic  State  of  Missouri. 

Sec  6.  The  Ozark  National  Rivers  shall  be 
administered  In  accordance  with  the  provi- 
sions of  the  Act  of  August  25.  1916  (39  Stat, 
535),  as  amended  and  sujiplemented,  and  in 
ace  >rd.ince  with  other  laws  of  general  ap- 
plication relating  to  the  areas  administered 
and  suj^ervlsed  by  the  Secretary  through  the 
National  Park  Service;  except  that  authority 
otherwise  avail. ible  to  the  Secretary  for  the 
cuMiservatlon  and  m.magcmcnt  and  natural 
resources  may  be  utilized  to  the  extent  he 
finds  such  authority  will  further  th?  pur- 
poses of  this  Act. 

Sec.  7  (a)  There  Is  hereby  established  an 
Ozark  Natlon.il  Rivers  Commission.  The 
Commission  shall  cease  to  exist  ten  years 
after  the  date  of  establl.<;hment  of  the  area 
pursuant  to  section  4  of  this  Act. 

lb)  The  Commission  shall  be  composed  of 
seven  members  each  appointed  for  a  term  of 
two  years  by  the  Secretary  as  follows: 

( 1 )  Four  members  to  be  appointed  from 
recommendatkms  made  by  the  members  of 
the  county  court  In  eacii  o'  the  counties  In 
which  the  Ozark  National  Rivers  is  situated 

Carter,  Dent.  .Shannon,  and  Texas),  one 
member  from  the  recommendations  made  by 
each  sucli  court: 

(2)  Two  members  to  be  appointed  from 
recommendations  of  the  Governor  of  the 
State  of  Missouri;    and 

(3)  One  member  to  be  designated  by  the 
Secretary 

(C)  The  Secretary  shall  designate  one 
n-.emtacr  to  be  chairman.  Any  vacancy  In 
the  Commission  shall  be  filled  in  the  same 
manner  in  wiilch  the  original  appointment 
wa,-  iii.'.de. 

id)  A  member  of  the  Commission  shall 
5.ervc  without  comj^ensatlon  as  such.  The 
Secret, try  shall  reimburse  members  of  the 
Commission  for  travel,  subsistence,  and 
other  necessary  expenses  incurred  by  them 
In  the  performance  of  the  duties  vested  In 
the   Commission. 

(e)  The  Secretary  or  his  designee  shall 
from  time  to  time  consult  with  the  members 
of  the  Commission  with  respect  to  matters 
relating  to  the  development  of  the  Ozark 
National  Rivers,  and  shall  consult  with  the 
members  with  respect  to  carrying  out  the 
priivl^lons  of  this  Act. 

if'  It  .shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Commis- 
sion to  render  advice  to  the  Secretary  from 
time  to  time  upon  matters  which  tlie  Secre- 
tary may  refer  to  it  for  its  consideration. 

Sec.  8.  There  are  liereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  such  sums  as  are  necessary  to 
carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  Act. 

Sec.  9.  If  any  provision  of  this  Act  or  the 
rippllcatlon  of  sucii  provision  to  any  person 
or  circumstance  is  held  invalid,  the  re- 
mainder of  this  Act  or  the  application  of 
such  provision  to  any  person  or  circum- 
stance other  than  that  to  which  it  is  held 
invalid,  shall  not  be  affected  thereby. 

.^MTNDMENT    OFI-rRED    BY    MR.    MORRIS 

Mr.  MORRIS.    Mr.   Speaker,  I  offer 

an  amendment. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

.Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Morris:  Strike 
out  all  after  the  enacting  clause  of  S.  16 
and  Insert  in  lieu  thereof  tlie  provisions  con- 
t^ilnod  In  H  R.  1803  as  passed  by  the  House. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 
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The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read  a  third 
time,  was  read  the  third  time  and  passed, 
and  a  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 

A  similar  House  bill  (H.R.  1803)  was 
laid  on  the  table. 

Mr.  MORRIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  title  of  the 
Senate  bill,  S.  16,  be  amended  to  conform 
with  the  House  bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  Mexico? 

There  was  no  objection. 


INDEPENDENT  OFFICES  APPRO- 
PRIATION BILL 

Mr.  POGARTY.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  the 
request  of  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
IMr.  Thomas],  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  conferees  on  the  disagreeing 
votes  on  the  bill,  H.R.  11296,  the  inde- 
pendent oflQces  appropriation  bill  for 
1964.  may  have  until  midnight  tonight 
to  file  a  conference  report. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Rhode 
Island? 

There  was  no  objection. 


VOLUNTARY    PRAYER     AND    BIBLE 
READING  IN  OUR  SCHOOLS 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
address  the  House  for  1  minute  and  to 
revise  and  extend  my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  was  sworn  in  as  a  Congress- 
man on  November  27th  and  since  that 
time  I  have  been  amazed  by  the  large 
amount  of  mail,  petitions  and  other  de- 
vices asking  that  this  session  of  Congress 
pass  a  constitutional  amendment  which 
will  permit  voluntary  prayer  and  Bible 
reading  in  our  schools. 

I  sent  out  a  questionnaire  to  some 
60,000  people  In  my  district  and  they 
voted  93  percent  in  favor  of  such  a  con- 
stitutional amendment.  I  am  sure  that 
the  same  situation  prevails  in  practically 
every  congressional  district  in  the  Na- 
tion. 

As  a  veteran  legislator  from  Pennsyl- 
vania, it  seems  incredible  to  me  that  in 
view  of  the  demand  of  the  people  of  this 
country  for  some  action  on  this  matter, 
that  Members  of  this  Congi-ess  will  be 
denied  a  vote  on  this  important  issue 
during  this  session. 

Instead  of  appearing  before  the  House 
Judiciary  Committee  to  testify  in  favor 
of  the  Becker  amendment  which  would 
permit  voluntary  prayer  and  Bible  read- 
ing in  our  schools,  I  elected  to  file  a 
statement  with  the  committee  to  be  in- 
corporated with  the  record. 

The  statement  dwells  principally  on 
the  question  of  whether  it  is  proper  and 
right  at  this  time  to  amend  our  Consti- 
tution in  the  manner  provided  for  in  the 
Becker  amendment. 

The  statement  filed  June  10,  1964,  was 
particularly  timely  because  of  the  state- 
ment at  that  time  filed  with  the  com- 


mittee by  223  la\\Ters  which  stated  in 
effect  that  further  amendments  to  the 
U.S.  Constitution  must  be  blocked,  leav- 
ing the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States  free  to  rewrite  the  Constitution 
at  will.  Many  persons  were  shocked  by 
the  statement  filed  by  these  attorneys. 
My  statemeiit  to  the  committee  is  as 
follows : 

On  June  25,  1962,  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court 
ruled  invalid  as  violating  the  1st  and  14th 
amendments  of  the  Federal  Constitution  the 
use  in  the  public  schools  of  New  York  of  a 
"denominationally  neutral"  prayer  provided 
by  the  State  board  of  regents.  Subsequently, 
the  Supreme  Court  ruled  against  Bible  read- 
ing in  the  schools  of  Pennsylvania  and  Balti- 
more, Md. 

EFFECT  OF  PRAYER  AND  BIBLE  READING  DECISIONS 

The  decisions  of  the  Supreme  Court  ban- 
ning schoolroom  prayer  and  Bible  reading 
have  caused  widespread  consternation  in  thla 
Nation.  They  have  engendered  one  of  the 
greatest  letter-writting  and  petition-sending 
activities  to  Congressmen  in  the  memory  of 
most  Members.  They  have  prompted  men 
like  His  Eminence  Francis  Cardinal  Spellman 
to  say  the  Supreme  Court's  ruling  Is  a  "de- 
cision which  will  be  harmful  to  America." 
Said  Time  magazine  on  June  28,  1963:  "Many 
religious  Americans,  while  accepting  the 
Court's  decision  as  law,  regard  it  as  a  loss  to 
religion,   to  morality,  and  to  the  children." 

HOW  THE  PRAYER  AND  BIBLE  READING  DECISIONS 
CAME    ABOUT 

The  decisions  by  the  Court  ruling  school 
prayers  and  Bible  reading  unlawful  had  be- 
come inevitable  as  a  result  of  a  line  of  deci- 
sions of  the  Court  in  other  cases.  The  1st 
amendment,  like  the  rest  of  the  Bill  of 
Rights,  originally  was  interpreted  to  apply 
only  as  a  restraint  on  Congress — "Congress 
shall  make  no  law  respecting  the  establish- 
ment of  religion" — but  over  the  years  the  Su- 
preme Court  has  gradually  ruled  that  though 
the  14th  amendment  says  "no  State  shall 
deprive,  etc." — It  actually  denies  the  power 
of  a  State  to  abridge  the  rights  In  our  1st 
10  Federal  amendments  known  as  the  BUI  of 
Rights. 

THE    PROBLEM    CREATED    AND    ITS    SOLUTION 

The  question  presented  to  the  Nation  to- 
day is  how  best  to  correct  the  harm  caused 
by  the  decision  of  the  Court  and  restore  to 
our  schools  on  a  voluntary  basis  the  privileges 
with  respect  to  Bible  reading  and  prayer 
previously  enjoyed.  The  most  logical  and 
reasonable  solution  presented  to  date  has 
been  the  Introduction  of  the  Becker  amend- 
ment Into  the  legislative  hopper. 

THERE   IS    PRECEDENT   FOR    THE   BECKER 

AMENDMENT 

Amending  our  Federal  Constitution  so  as 
to  correct  or  nullify  the  effects  of  a  decision 
of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States 
Is  not  new  in  our  long  and  successful  history. 

The  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  In  the 
famous  Dred  Scott  case  {Dred  Scott  v.  San- 
ford,  19  How.  393)  originated  the  amend- 
ment of  our  Federal  Constitution  to  nullify 
a  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court.  This  deci- 
sion brought  about  two  amendments. 

THE     13TH    AMENDMENT    FREED    THE    SLAVES 

The  1st  such  amendment  was  the  13th 
amendment.  The  Dred  Scott  decision  upheld 
a  plea  in  abatement  and  declared  In  effect 
that  a  slave  was  a  chattel,  and  not  a  person. 
The  13th  amendment  abolished  slavery  and 
Involuntary  servitude  previously  upheld  by 
the  Supreme  Court. 

THE     14TH    AMENDMENT    MADE    SLAVES    CITIZENS 

The  2d  amendment  made  necessary  by  the 
Dred  Scott  decision  was  the  14th  amendment. 
In  this  decision  Chief  Justice  Taney  also 
ruled  that  only  two  classes  of  Individuals 
were  citizens  of  the  United  States;  namely: 
(a)  white  persons  born  In  the  United  States; 
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(bi   white  persons  naluealiz^d  by  the  United 
States. 

The  14th  amendmeDt  corrected  this  ruling 
by  stating:  "All  persons  born  nr  naturalized 
In  the  United  States  •  •  •  are  citizens  of 
the  United  States  and  crl  the  State  wherein 
they  reside." 

THE   16TH  AltZNDl<E>*T  PERMmTD  THE 
PREVIOUSLY    INV»l.r»    INCOME    TAX 

The  next  amendment  to  our  Federal  Con- 
stitution made  necessary  by  reason  of  a  deci- 
sion of  the  Supreme  Court  was  the  16th 
amendment;  the  amendment  providing  for 
the  Federal  gradiiated  Income  tux  In  the 
case  of  Pollock  v.  Farrnera  Loan  i-  Trust  Co  . 
157  U.S.  429  (1895).  the  Court  declared  a  tax 
on  income  derived  from  property,  wns  a  di- 
rect tax  which  Congress  could  only  Impose 
by  the  rule  of  apportionment  according  to 
population. 

The  16th  amendment  said  Congress  can 
levy  taxes  "on  Income  without  apportion- 
ment •  •  •  and  without  regard  to  any  cen- 
sus or  enumeration." 

THE  2  1ST  AMKJnjMrNT  CORHECTKr)   \N  INP<^>PT-L.\R 
DECISION    or    CONCRS.SS    .AND    THE    PEOPl  E     A.S 

WEI.L 

While  the  13th.  14th.  and  16th  amend- 
ments were  adopted  to  nullify  a  decision  of 
the  Supreme  Coiirt.  the  31st  amendment  was 
adopted  to  nullify  an  unpopular  decision  on 
the  part  of  Congress  and  the  pople  In  pass- 
ing the  18th  amendment  which  established 
prohibition  to  sell,  tnatiufacture.  etc  .  In- 
toxicating liquor.  The  Slst  amendment  re- 
pealed the  18th  amendment 

WHAT  ABOrT  THE  9FCKf  R   AMENDMENT 

The  purpose  of  the  Becker  amendment  Is 
to  nullify  decisions  of  the  Supreme  Coiu-t 
which  In  the  opinion  of  the  majority  of  the 
people  of  the  United  Suites  are  decisions 
not  in  the  national  Interest.  The  Becker 
amendment  will  pemilt  voluntary  Bible 
readmg  and  prayer  In  our  schools,  and  per- 
mits reference  to  a  Supreme  Being  in  a  public 
document. 

AMENDMENT  GRANTING    FREEDOM    NOT  rNUSlAL 
IN   OUR   COJJSTrrUTION 

The  first  10  amendments  to  our  Fe<leral 
Constitution  are  known  !\s  the  Bill  of  Right,-?. 
They  are  well  nameci.  They  set  forth  cer- 
tain freedoms  which  we  enjoy. 

There  are  other  so-called  freedom  amend- 
ments added  In  later  ye  irs  to  our  Federal 
Constitution: 

The  13th  amendment  made  men  free 

The  14th  amendmant  gave  persons  free- 
dom from  Illegal  State  action 

The  19th  amendment  gave  freedom  of 
franchise  to  women. 

The  Becker  amendment  Is  whniiy  consist- 
ent with  this  concept  of  adding  to  the  free- 
dom of  the  Individual  as  set  out  above.  It 
grants  to  persons  the  freedom  of  participat- 
ing in  voluntary  Blbl«  reading  "r  prayer  in 
our  schools  aa  well  aa  allows  reference  to  a 
Supreme  Being  In  a  public  document 

THE    BECKER    AMENDMETiT    SHOILD    BE    ADOPTED 

Since  the  early  days  of  our  existence  as  a 
nation,  there  has  been  complete  accord  with 
the  view  that  our  Govrrnment  cannot  esUb- 
Ush  a  religion  that  muat  be  recognized  by 
all  citizens.  But  acknowledgment  of  a  Su- 
preme Being  has  also  been  a  part  of  our 
history.  In  1953  the  s.tme  Supreme  Court 
said  In  the  case  of  2r>rac>i  v  Clauson.  343 
US.  306.  313:  "We  ire  a  religious  people 
whose  Institutions  presuppose  a  Supreme 
Being."  Thus  there  mta.st  be  an  area  In  which 
It  Is  proper  for  Government  to  acknowledge 
the  existence  of  divine  power,  so  long  as  there 
Is  n  )  governmental  artiu-ji  tending  to  estab- 
lish religion  or  to  prohibit  Its  free  exercise. 

Voluntary  devotional  exercises  In  public 
schools  will  help  to  bring  religion  Into  chil- 
dren s  lives,  and  help  youngsters  to  grow  up 


Into  more  moral  adults  than  they  otherwise 
would  have  become. 

THE    JOHNSON    COMPROMISE 

Mr.  Speaker,  .since  filin).:  my  statement 
on  June  10.  1964.  it  ha.s  become  very  ap- 
parent that  the  Hou.se  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee does  not  intend  to  take  any  .step.s 
leadinij  to  the  release  of  the  Becker 
amendment  to  the  Hoor  for  a  vote  which 
if  adopted  would  permit  voluntary  Bible 
reading  and  prayer  in  our  schools.  Those 
against  the  Becker  amendment  ba.se  their 
di.ssent  at;ain.st  tair.perin.;  with  tiie  f\r.st 
amendment,  even  though  the  Supreme 
Court  hias  broadened  the  efTect  of  the 
amendment  a-s  never  intended  by  the 
Framers  of  the  Con.stitution 

But  the  people  back  tiomc  want  the 
right  to  have  voluntary  prayer  or  Bible 
readinc  in  our  schools. 

A.S  H  compromise,  on  July  22,  1964.  I 
mtrrxiuced  a  new  proposed  constitutional 
amendment.    It  provides  as  follows: 

Nothing  m  this  Constitution  or  in  any  arti- 
cle of  amendment  shall  be  deemed  to  relate 
to  the  power  of  the  several  States  to  make 
laws  permitting  the  free  exercise  of  religion. 

It  IS  intended  by  this  resolution  to  per- 
mit the  States  to  provide  for  thp  recita- 
tion of  pravers,  or  the  readms.:  of  tlie 
Bible  in  our  public  schools  on  a  volun- 
tary ba.si.s 

EIFECT     OF     THE     ADOPTION     OF     THE     JOHNSON 
COMPROMISE 

The  adoption  of  this  resolution  would 
not  mean  that  immediately  any  State 
legislature  could  pa.ss  any  law  it  wished 
conceniini,^  an  establishment  of  religion 
Quite  the  contrary.  Iivlierent  in  our  dual 
.system  of  sovernment  is  the  proposition 
that  each  State  shall  have  its  own  con- 
stitution which  restrains  activities 
thought  undesirable  by  its  people.  Ac- 
cordingly, each  of  the  50  States  now  has 
m  its  constitution  a  provision  respecting 
freedom  of  relmion.  and  the  separation 
of  church  and  state. 

This  proposed  joint  resolution  would 
leave  the  determination  as  to  whether 
there  would  be  religious  activities  in 
public  schools  and  similar  places  up  to 
the  States.  If  such  activities  are  pro- 
hibited m  the  public  .schotils  of  a  State 
by  its  constitution,  nothing  in  this  pro- 
posed amendment  would  change  that 
situation  in  that  State. 

Each  State  should  be  free  to  esUiblish 
it.s  own  policy  respecting  religion,  as  it 
did  before  the  Supreme  Court  decision 
of  Engel  against  Vitale.  dated  June  25, 
1962.  Adoption  of  this  amendment  will 
still  leave  the  first  amendment  as  a  re- 
straint on  Congress,  and  will  not  solve 
the  Federal  questions  concerning  chap- 
lains m  the  Army,  in  Federal  pn.sons, 
or  other  Federal  religious  activities. 
Whether  these  violate  the  first  amend- 
ment would  be  properly  left  to  the  Fed- 
eral courts  to  decide. 

CONCLtSION 

Time  still  remains  this  session  for  the 
Congress  to  adopt  this  proposed  resolu- 
tion, or  the  Becker  amendment.  It 
.seems  incredible  that  this  Congre.ss.  in 
view  of  the  huge  percentage  of  citi/ens 
who  demand  action  on  the  Becker 
amendment  or  its  equivalent,  will  sooa 
adjourn  .«ine  die  without  the  Members 
being  permitted  to  vote  on  Uie  question. 


MEXICAN   FARM    LABOR   IMPORTA- 
TION PROCiRAM 

Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks,  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  .o 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York']' 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
rise  to  question  the  statist  attitudes  of 
some  of  my  conservative  colleagues.  I 
would  warn  them  against  seeking  to  in- 
crea.se  tlie  jxiwer  of  tlie  Central  Govern- 
ment. I  wonder  why  they  want  to  scuttle 
the  law  of  supply  and  demand,  which  Is 
the  basis  of  the  free  i  nierpnse  sy.stem. 

The  reason  for  my  expression  of  great 
concern.  Mr  Speaker,  is  the  reported  in- 
troduction today  of  a  bill  to  extend 
the  Mexican  farm  labor  importation 
program 

Most  Members  had  thought  that  when 
the  Hou.se  of  Representatives  reversed 
it.seif  last  year  and  gave  the  corporate 
growers  1  more  year  of  the  bracero  pro- 
gram as  a  transitional  period,  there 
would  be  no  more  demands  for  renewal. 
.Mthough  some  nf  us  warned  to  the  con- 
trary, most  Members  believed  that  the 
growers  would  be  .satisfied  with  this  extra 
year  of  grace 

Now  we  see.  Mr.  Speaker,  that  some  of 
the  stanchest  con.servativcs  of  the  land, 
.some  of  the  greatest  decrlers  of  stati.sm. 
some  of  the  biggest  enemies  of  big  gov- 
ernment are  demanding  that  this  Fed- 
eral Government  program  be  continued. 

Here  is  a  program  of  the  Central  Gov- 
ernment which  runs  counter  to  the  free 
enterprise  system,  which  completely 
blocks  the  laws  ol  supply  and  demand 
in   the   farm  labor  mnrket. 

Here  is  a  program  through  which 
growers  simply  call  on  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment to  recruit  and  import  foreign 
workers  if  U.S.  workers  will  not  work  for 
the  wages  offered. 

Here  is  a  proLram  which  obviates  the 
need  by  an  employer  to  rai.se  wages  and 
improve  working  conditions  in  order  to 
obtain  an  adequate  supply  of  labor,  as  he 
must  under  the  free  market  or  free  enter- 
prise system. 

Yet  we  are  asked  to  continue  that  pro- 
gram, and  we  are  asked  to  do  it  by  some 
of  those  who  usually  see  such  immense 
dangers  in  big  government. 

Mr  Speaker.  I  wish  to  sa\e  the.se  con- 
servatives from  themselves.  But  per- 
haps they  will  not  listen  to  what  they 
may  consider  a  politically  "lost  soul." 
If  that  is  the  ca.se,  perhaps  I  can  improve 
my  preachings  by  urging  them  to  read  a 
magazine  article  which  appeared  in  the 
July  18  i.ssue  of  the  P;icker,  a  trade  mag- 
azine of  the  vegetable  growing  and  ship- 
ping industry 

Under  unanimous  con.sent  I  include  the 
article,  headlmt  d  ".'^ays  Public  Law  78 
Not  Consistent  With  Free  Enterprise."  in 
the  Congressional  RrroRn: 

Says  Pxjblic  I  aw   78   Not  Consistent  With 
Frfe    E>jttrprtsk 

K^NSAS  Crrr.  July  17  — The  following  letter 
t.ikmg  l.iysue  with  Palmer  Mendelson  and  with 
tlie  Packer's  editorial  stand  on  the  fiU-m  labor 
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siiuatuui  has  been  received  by  the  editor  of 
the  Packer  from  Richard  Horner  of  Horner 
Fanns.  Union  Grove.  Wis.,  vegetable  grower 
and  shipper; 

•I  am  sure  that  Palmer  Mendelson  and 
most  readers  of  the  Packer  are  agreed  that 
Federal  controls,  subsidies,  master  plans,  and 
all  the  ulher  claptrap  of  a  relgmented  econ- 
omy •"■P  .s<-)mething  we  can  do  without. 

■Thl.s  bomg  so  then,  is  It  'commonsense'  to 
crv  th«-'  blues  nvcr  the  passing  of  a  Govern- 
ment pn.igram?  Not  so.  apparently:  If  the 
program  is  Public  Law  78.  Ae  a  mldwestern 
vegetable  farmer,  and  a  staunch  advocate  of 
free  enterprl.se.  1  would  like  to  ask  Mr.  Men- 
jelson  a  few  questions. 

Is  It  the  responsibility  of  the  Govern- 
ment to  ball  out  any.  or  every,  grower  who 
builds  pnxluctlon  capacity  without  any  Idea 
where  he  Is  going  to  find  the  labor  to  run 
the  establishment? 

■  Is  It  ne<.-essary  for  any  governmental  agen- 
cy to  prove'  that  there  Is  a  labor  pool  avail- 
able at  the  beck  and  call  of  the  growers? 

■Do  you.  Mr.  Mendelson,  while  proclaim- 
ing the  ineriUs  of  free  enterprise,  lack  enough 
fiUth  m  It  U)  trust  that  enough  lettuce  will 
be  harvested  to  provide  for  milady's  salad, 
and  the  Mendelson  household  as  well? 

You  write  of  the  'sensational  success*  of 
the  fresh  fruit  and  vegcUible  Industry,  a 
success  'built  on  a  once  highly  regarded  law 
of  supply  and  demand.'     I  agree  with  you. 

■In  f.ict,  I  am  such  a  believer  in  the  law 
of  sujiply  and  demand,  that  I  believe  grow- 
ers should  work  out  their  own  problems  In- 
stead of  howling  to  Wa.shlngton  that  the 
whole  country  Is  going  down  the  drain  If 
we  can't  have  a  Federal  program  to  Import 
foreign  labor.  (I  might  add  If  I  wanted  to  be 
nasty  th.it  Public  Law  78  added  to  the  regi- 
mentation of  the  farmer.) 

"I  think  nil  this  howling  is  apt  to  spoil 
that  image  of  the  rugged  individualist.  In 
fact  siimeone  Is  liable  to  question  your  sin- 
cerity alx^ut  the  law  of  supply  and  demand." 


FOREIGN  AID:   PRIVATE  ENTER- 
PRISE STYLE 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter. 

The  SPE.'\KER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
.Mi.ssouri? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr  CURTIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  the 
Federal  administration  would  spend  just 
one-hundreth  the  amount  of  time  and 
money  publicizing  the  fine  accomplish- 
ments which  continually  go  on  in  the 
private  sector  of  our  .society  that  it  spends 
in  projjagandizing  what  the  Federal 
Government  is  doing  in  the  same  areas. 

For  some  years  I  have  followed  the 
annual  reports  of  the  various  U.S.  com- 
panies doing  business  abroad.  One  re- 
port I  have  followed  with  particular  in- 
ter. St  has  been  that  of  the  Arabian- 
.\mrncan  Oil  Co.,  Aramco. 

Tiie  particular  parts  of  the  annual 
reports  which  have  interested  me  the 
most  have  been  tho.se  which  discuss  the 
employees.  "Men  of  Aramco"  and 
".Aramco  and  the  Community"  are  the 
titles  given  the  sections  of  the  1963  re- 
port. Of  greatest  interest  to  me  has 
been  the  bar  charts  [not  printed  in 
the  Record  1  which,  over  a  period  of 
years,  have  shown  the  continued  increase 
in  employment  of  Arabian  nationals, 
both  in  absolute  numbers  and  in  percent- 
as'is.     Accompanying   these  charts  are 


other  charts  which  show  the  increase  in 
the  advancement  of  the  Arabian  nation- 
als to  a  position  of  higher  pay  and  higher 
responsibility,  again  in  absolute  num- 
bers and  in  percentages. 

The  record  is  one  which  would  make 
any  American  proud,  as  I  am  certain  it 
makes  the  Arabian  nationals  involved 
proud. 

The  other  area  of  progress  is  in  the 
development  of  what  our  governmental 
bureaucracy  chooses  to  call  infrastruc- 
ture, which  means  to  most  of  us,  schools, 
roads,  sewers,  hospitals,  et  cetera,  those 
physical  structures  which  are  essential 
to  a  continued  uplift  of  the  standard  of 
living  of  any  society. 

A  few  months  back  I  was  told  by  an 
ardent  believer  in  increased  Government 
activity  as  opposed  to  increasing  the 
activity  in  the  private  sector  that  of 
course  you  could  not  expect  private  en- 
terprise, operating  for  a  profit,  to  build 
schools,  roads,  sewers,  hospitals,  and 
so  forth.  "Government,  of  course,  must 
do  that,"  he  said.  My  reply  was,  "Well, 
maybe  you  could  not  expect  people  in 
private  enterprise  to  do  all  that  but  the 
answer  is  that  they  do  it." 

Of  course  private  enterprise  will  al- 
ways do  that  which  is  necessary  to  de- 
velop a  resource  which  has  economic 
value.  In  modern  technologies  this  re- 
quires great  emphasis  to  be  placed  on 
educating  and  training  people,  seeing 
that  the  incidence  of  absenteeism  from 
sickness  and  accident  is  reduced  to  a 
minimum,  providing  short  hours,  recre- 
ation and  vacation  time  to  improve  hu- 
man eflBciency,  seeing  that  the  children 
get  education  and  that  tliere  is  retire- 
ment for  old  age  and  disability,  because 
all  that  is  an  important  consideration  in 
building  up  and  holding  together  a  good 
labor  force. 

Certainly,  private  enterprise  can  ex- 
ploit rather  than  build  soundly  if  it  is 
shortsighted.  However,  a  look  at  what 
American  private  enterprise  has  done 
and  is  doing  all  around  the  world  shows 
that  most  of  what  has  been  done  is  not 
shortsighted  at  all.  It  is  a  source  of 
great  pride  and  satisfaction  and  should 
be  to  all  Americans  who  will  look  at  it 
objectively,  with  fair  criticism  because 
it  can  be  improved. 

Here  follows  the  two  sections  I  re- 
ferred to,  "Men  of  Aramco"  and  "Aramco 
and  the  Community": 

Men  of  Aramco 

Aramco's  regular  employees  In  Saudi 
Arabia  at  the  close  of  the  year  numbered 
12,988,  of  whom  10,391,  or  80  percent,  ■w.ere 
Saudi  Arabs.  Americans  numbered  1,521,  or 
11.7  percent,  and  others  1,076,  or  8.3  percent. 

Nearly  three-fourths  of  the  Saudi  Arab 
employees  had  at  least  10  years  of  service 
with  the  company.  Average  annual  income 
of  all  Saudi  Arab  employees  was  $2,187,  more 
than  double  the  average  income  In  1955.  For 
each  hour  worked,  the  average  employee  re- 
ceived more  than  $1.10.  This  average  hourly 
wage  compares  with  payments  to  manufac- 
turing workers  In  the  Netherlands,  the 
United  Kingdom,  Italy,  and  West  Germany 
ranging  from  an  average  of  $0.55  to  $1  an 
hour,  according  to  data  published  by  the 
United  Nations  In  1963. 

Saudi  Arab  employees  continued  to  ad- 
vance to  positions  of  greater  responsibility. 
At  yearend,  Saudi  Arabs  held  more  than  90 
percent  of  all  craft,  maintenance,  oil  pro- 
ducing, and  processing  Jobs.    They  held  more 


than  95  percent  of  the  transportation,  sup- 
ply and  service  Jobs,  and  more  than  70  per- 
cent of  the  clerical  Jobs.  Saudi  Arab  ad- 
vancement In  these  types  of  work  has  been 
achieved  through  work  experience  and  train- 
ing programs. 

Saudi  Arabs  filled  75  percent  of  the  first- 
line  supervisory  positions.  They  also  held 
an  increasing  number  of  positions  requiring 
technical,  professional,  and  administrative 
and  management  skills.  At  yearend  42  per- 
cent of  the  technical  positions  and  8  percent 
of  the  professional  positions  were  filled  by 
Saudi  Arabs.  They  held  20  percent  of  the 
unit,  section  and  division  head  positions, 
which  require  administrative  and  manage- 
ment skills.  As  more  employees  move  into 
these  positions,  the  company  Is  continuing 
to  emphasize  training  designed  to  qualify 
them  for  greater  responsibilities. 

At  the  close  of  1963,  two-thirds  of  the 
company's  Saudi  Arab  employees  were  being 
supervlyd  directly  by  other  Saudis. 

m.anagement  courses  conducted 

During  1963,  more  than  a  third  of  the  com- 
pany's Saudi  Arab  employees  enrolled  In  one 
or  more  of  Aramco's  training  courses,  either 
as  part  of  their  workday  or  voluntary  dur- 
ing leisure  hours.  Instruction  was  provided 
at  three  industrial  training  centers  and  three 
industrial  training  shops.  Special  manage- 
ment courses  included  seminars,  lectures, 
and  field  trips  to  company  Installations. 

One  hundred  and  ten  Saudi  Arab  employ- 
ees received  educational  and  training  assign- 
ments In  the  Middle  East,  the  United  King- 
dom, and  the  United  States.  Each 
assignment  was  part  of  an  Individual  pro- 
gram designed  to  prepare  the  employee  for 
a  specific  Job  or  type  of  work. 

Of  these  trainees,  82  took  courses  In  sec- 
ondary schools  or  universities  in  such  fields 
as  accounting,  agriculture,  business  adminis- 
tration, education,  engineering,  and  person- 
nel management.  Some  did  postgraduate 
work  in  education,  geology,  and  medicine. 

Twenty-three  employees  attended  techni- 
cal schools  and  received  instruction  In  pro- 
duction technology,  industrial  safety,  drill- 
ing, television  production,  and  photography, 
and  various  crafts.  Others  had  practical 
work  assignments,  studied  oil  operations 
techniques  used  in  the  United  States  or 
worked  with  companies  specializing  In 
equipment  used  by  Aramco. 

benefits     payments     total     $2.9       MILLION 

Saudi  Arab  employees  received  $2,937,000 
during  the  year  as  a  result  of  various  com- 
pany benefits  plans.  Payments  were  for  re- 
tirements, disabilities,  thrift  plan  rewards, 
severance,  resignation,  death,  and  special 
benefits. 

Ninety-eight  percent  of  the  Saudi  Arab 
employees  participated  in  the  thrift  plan 
and  their  savings  reached  $6,083,000.  As  a 
reward  for  thrift,  the  company  matches  the 
savings  of  employees  with  15  years  of  service. 
Employees  with  less  service  receive  rewards 
on  a  graduate*  scale. 

Length  of  service  of  Saudi  Arab  employees 

25  years  or  more 105 

20  to  24  years 293 

15  to  19  years 3,024 

10  to  14  years 4,161 

5  to  9  years 2,  127 

Up  to  4  years 681 

Total 10,  391 

INDUSTRIAL     INJURIES    REDUCED 

Safety  and  health  programs  produced  en- 
couraging results.  The  rate  of  all  Industrial 
injuries  was  reduced  for  the  seventh  succes- 
sive year,  declining  from  51  to  50  per  million 
man-hours  worked.  The  Industrial  disabling 
Injury  rate  declined  from  2.5  to  2.4  per  mil- 
lion man-hours  worked,  which  compares  with 
a  worldwide  American  petroleum  Industry 
rate  of  7.27  for  1962. 
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Family  health  was  stressed  Seventy-Qve 
percent  of  the  employees'  wives  received  pre- 
natal, maternal  or  child  care  instruction; 
about  half  of  the  employees'  children  were 
brought  to  company  health  centers  for  pre- 
ventive examination.  Mc  thers  and  children 
attending  health  Instruction  cUnlcs  regul,u-ly 
had  a  low  incidence  of  serious  dlsettse. 

More  than  260.000  tnimunl/iitions  against 
12  diseases  were  given  employees  and  de- 
pendents, including  6,500  vaccinations 
against  tuberculosis.  Since  1958.  diagnosed 
cases  of  tuberculoste.  whooping  cough, 
typhoid,  pollomyelitla,  and  smallpox  have 
dropped  sharply  as  a  result  of  the  company's 
Inoculation  programs 

Spread  of  tuberculosl,?  amon»r  eniplovees' 
families  continued  to  docllne  ii-s  a  result  of 
Intensified  search  for  thft  dlse.u-e  among  de- 
pendents. Plfty-slx  OPW  ci-i^es  were  found. 
compared  with  i09  during  1962 

The  company  spent  $d  097,000  on  medical 
treatment  for  employee.'*  and  their  eligible 
dependents  and  8689000  en  the  treatment  of 
other  persons. 

EMPLOYEES  .\CQ'UrE    HOMES 

Seven  hundred  and  twenty-three  Saudi 
Arab  employees  bulllj  or  purchased  homes 
through  the  homeownership  program  dur- 
ing the  year,  brlriging  fo  4  686  the  total 
number  of  homes  so  :icqulred  by  employees 
Mo.st  are  located  In  the  communities  of  the 
E.i.siern  Province,  from  Juball  In  the  north 
to  Hof  uf  In  the  south 

The  average  Interest-free  home  loan  made 
to  employees  bv  the  ctimpany  during  the 
year  w.is  $7,282  Ernpl  .yees  repay  through 
monthly  installment*  Ho  percent  of  the  to- 
tal amounts  loaned;  the  company  absorbs 
20  percent.  During  1363.  .Araraco  made  Indi- 
vidual lofins  totaling  f5  a42.000.  bringing  the 
totiil  amount  loaned  vnUer  the  program  to 
$34,866,000.  At  yearend,  1963.  employees 
had  repaid  a  total  of  $7930.000. 

rELEVisioM  PRO(,^^A.^^^•^,  expanded 
.\r  imro  athletic  pr(!e?-.tm.s,  hbr.irles  and  the 
company's  televl.<^lon  -t.itlion  and  motion  pic- 
ture theaters  attracted  employees  during 
their  leisure  hours.  Weekend  afternoon  TV 
programs  were  begun:  a  relay  station  south 
of  Dhahran  improvecl  rtKreptlon  In  Hofuf, 
where  many  employees  reside 

Twerity  soccer  teaoio  engaged  in  league 
soccer  play;  basketball,  swimming,  volleyball. 
tennl?  table  tennis  and  billiards  also  were 
popu'..ir  Under  the  tpo<rts  teams  exch.mge 
protrram,  Aramco  teanjs  visited  Jlddah.  Ku- 
wait and  Qatiir  and  entertained  teams  from 
those  areas. 

Aramco  .*nd  tsk  Community 
TWO  GIRLS'  scrrooLS  Brn.T 

T-.V  )  schools  for  gltls,  the  first  such  to 
be  built  In  the  Eastern  Province,  were  nearly 
c  n.p'.eted  at  yearend  The  new  schools  are 
locate<l  In  al-Khobar  and  Rahlm.ih;  each  ac- 
commo<late8  300  girls  In  grades  1  through 
6,  Aramco  also  provided  portable  buildings 
acoonimcxlatlng  600  kU.  studentis  In  Dam- 
mam  and  Madinat  Abqaiq. 

An  intermediate  .school  for  boys  accommo- 
dating 150  students  wa»  nearly  completed 
at  Madinat  Abqfiq  brl:,i{!ng  to  18  the  tot^il 
number  of  schools  bu'.lt^y  the  company  un- 
der an  agreement  with  the  Saudi  Arabian 
Government.  These  schools  become  part  of 
the  government  school  system. 

Aramco  established  tJO  scholarships  for 
Saudi  Arab  men  and  women  students  for 
the  sclicxjl  year  1963  64  la  such  llelds  as  ag- 
riculture, the  sciences,  euik'li'.eerlng.  educa- 
tion, medicine,  nursing,  and  business  admin- 
istration Pinal  selection  of  students  Is  made 
by  the  partlcip>atlng  schools:  Alexandria  Uni- 
versity, the  American  University  of  Beirut, 
American  University  la  Cairo,  Beirut  College 
for  Women.  American  SrPit)ol  for  Girls  i  Bel- 
rut)  and  Harvard  School  cf  Public  Health. 

Under  the  same  program,  the  company  es- 
tablished 52  scholarshfps  for  the   1963  sum- 
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mer  term  Forty-three  were  for  Saudi  Arab 
women  In  teacher  training  at  Beirut  College 
for  Women,  nine  for  Saudi  Arab  men  in  li- 
brarian training  at  American  University  of 
Beirut 

TR.\iHiiMA    VACCINE    PROMISING 

A  vaccine  developed  under  the  Harvard 
School  of  Public  Health-Aramco  Trachoma 
Research  program  proved  successful  m  di- 
minishing the  attack  rate  c)f  trachoma 

With  the  approval  of  the  MiiUstry  of 
Health,  a  test  vaccination  program  was  car- 
ried out  in  selected  Eastern  Province  com- 
munities. Among  a  group  of  children  who 
did  not  receive  the  vaccine.  52  percent  de- 
veloped clinical  trachoma  over  a  6-month  pe- 
riod. By  contriist.  only  20  perecnt  of  those 
children  who  received  two  Injections  of  the 
vaccine  developed  the  eye  dlse.i&e.  The  vac- 
cine usetl  was  compt>sed  of  chemically  inac- 
tivated virus  from  the  two  different  types  of 
trachoma  common  In  Saudi  Arabia  and  the 
Middle  East. 

Liite  In  the  year,  a  Harvard -Aramco  re- 
search team  began  a  new  series  of  vaccina- 
tions that  will  test  imprined  vaccines  devel- 
oped under  the  program. 

Aramco  began  the  research  program  In  co- 
operation with  Harvard  In  1955  Strains  of 
the  virus  were  isolated  In  1958  and  a  vaccine 
first  was  developed  In  1959  By  yearend 
1963.  the  company  had  spent  $1,108,000  on 
the  program. 

Progress  was  made  Upward  implementing  an 
Eastern  Provine  health  project  Jointly  un- 
dertaken late  m  1962  by  the  Ministry  of 
Health,  the  World  Health  Organization 
I  WHO  I ,  and  Aramco.  The  Ooverumeiit  com- 
pleted and  opened  the  250-bed  King  Sa'ud 
Base  Hospital  In  Dimmam  In  December;  con- 
struction began  on  a  model  community 
health  center  In  Safwa  and  the  Government 
and  WHO  appointed  several  administrative 
and  medical  experu  to  the  advisory  group 
that  will  Integrate  preventive  and  curative 
medical  services  in  the  Eastern  Province.  As 
Its  part  in  the  program,  Aramco  supplied 
medical  personnel  in  advisory  capacities  and 
is  paying  the  costs  for  2  years  of  14  experts 
to  be  selected  by  WHO  The  project  is  de- 
signed to  provide  the  communities  with  med- 
ical serMces.  improve  community  hygiene, 
and  also  serve  as  a  training  center  for  similar 
projects  in  other  areas  of  Saudi  Arabia. 

DESERT  FARM  PROJELT  BECCN 

The  Government  embarked  up<m  a  $13  mil- 
lion project  ,is  the  flrst  half  of  a  10-year  plan 
to  bring  into  cultivation  12,000  acres  of  vir- 
gin, uninhabited  desert  in  the  Wadl  as- 
Sahba.  The  area  lies  along  the  southern  tip 
of  the  Ghawar  oilfield  The  project  was  sug- 
gested by  Aramco  as  the  result  of  informa- 
tion obtained  on  water  resources  m  the 
course  of  developing  the  oilfield 

Designed  to  provide  homesteads  for  some 
1.200  families,  the  project  first  calls  for  the 
establishment  of  a  100-acre  research,  dem- 
onstration, and  training  center.  The  com- 
pany will  drill  two  test  waterwells  and.  if 
earlier  hydrologlcal  findings  are  confirmed, 
building  of  the  center  will  begin.  As  a  meas- 
ure of  assistance.  Aramco  then  will  Install  the 
pilot  Irrigation  system  and  provide  services, 
technicians,  and  special  equipment  during 
the  flrst  5  years  of  the  development  at  a  cost 
of  about  $400,000 

In  the  Qatlf  area,  technical  assL^tance  was 
given  the  Sviudl  Arabian  Government  and  the 
PL>c>d  .ind  Agrlcultiu-al  Organization  (FAO» 
of  the  United  Nations  In  Implementing  an 
experimental  farm  and  training  center  pro- 
p<jsed  by  the  company.  An  extensive  survey 
of  irrigation  and  drainage  needs  of  the  Qatlf 
area  was  e«sentlally  completed  and  det.%lled 
Irrigation  plans  were  being  prepared  for  the 
Ministry  of  Agriculture. 

Fifty  farms  and  poultry  pnxlucers  assisted 
by  Aramco  produced  2.4  mlKlon  p<^unds  of 
pr<xluce,  a  third  more  than  in  1962,  and  204.- 


000   dozen  eggs,  more   than  half  again  the 
prevlou.T  yeiir's  tiut{>ut 

Exfx>rt  uf  shrimp  to  the  United  Stiites  and 
other  m.u-kets  w.is  begun  by  a  tishlng  com- 
pany  cu^sisted  through  a  guaranteed  Ujan 
Slm;;.ir  luans  helped  est-ibllsh  a  mcxlern  uff- 
set  printing  shop  and  a  clothing  factory  la 
Damniam  In  the  Hofuf  area,  a  million 
trees  were  planteil  by  the  Government  under 
a  long-range  siind  control  program  developed 
and  recommended  by  the  company. 

POWER    COMPANIES    ASSISTED 

Aramco  again  participated  In  programs  de- 
signed to  reduce  the  cost  of  electric  power 
throughout  Saudi  Arabia. 

Under  a  Goverimient  plan,  the  con^.p.my 
.igreed  to  refund  to  the  Government  approxi- 
mately 31  percent  of  the  proceeds  from  .sales 
of  diesel  fuels  and  crude  oil  to  speclfled 
power  compiinles.  Such  funds  went  Into  tlie 
Government  sub.sidy  to  power  companle.s 

In  the  Eastern  Province,  Aramco  supplied 
power  com[janles  with  reserve  ixiwer  from 
Its  own  system  ;uid  assisted  in  the  planning. 
obtaining  and  Installation  of  new  equipment, 
which  resulted  In  a  reduction  of  electricity 
rates  to  the  public 
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BECKER  CHALLENGES  CELLER 

Mr.  BECKER  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unummou.s  coiust'iit  lo  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revi.se  and  extend  my  re- 
mark.s,  and  to  include  an  article 

The  SPEAKER,  Is  there  ob.iection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  Irom 
New  York  •;• 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr  BECKER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would 
like  to  dispel  some  v^ry  unjustiliable 
claims  made  by  the  chairman  of  the 
House  Judiciar>-  Committee:  namely,  the 
Rentlrman  from  New  York.  Congressman 
Emanvel  Celler. 

In  an  Associated  Press  statement 
Wedne.sday.  August  .5,  the  Kentleman 
said; 

Mall  received  by  the  committee,  and  Con- 
gressmen In  general,  had  reversed  and  then 
was  running  heavily  against  any  change  In 
the  first  amendment. 

Mr.  Celler  also  said : 

There  Is  not  the  slightest  doubt  now  that 
Congress  will  never  approve  this  amend- 
ment. 

I  would  challenge  the  statements  made 
by  the  Conqressman: 

First.  My  amendment  does  not  in  any 
way  chan-je  or  aJter  the  rir.--l  amendment. 
The  Supreme  Court  did  that. 

Second  I  challanpe  the  gentleman 
from  N'W  York  [Mr.  Celier],  to  brin? 
an  amendment  to  the  floor  of  the  House. 
If  It  is  contention  that  Congress  will 
never  apprtne  it.  then  he  should  have 
no  concern  about  brin;:ing  it  to  the  Iloor 
for  debate  and  vote. 

I  know  he  is  afraid  to  do  this,  and  it 
is  a  tragedy  tliat  one  man  in  the  Con- 
gress can  so  block  the  will  of  the  Ameri- 
can people. 

I  further  challenge  the  pcntlcman's 
statement  that  mail  is  running  heavily 
against  an  amendment  to  permit  prayer 
and  Bible  reading  in  public  schools.  I 
have  made  a  personal  check  with  many 
Members  of  tiie  House,  and  the  results  of 
many  questionnaires  sent  out  by  Mem- 
bers indicate  clearly  that  the  American 
people  arc  overwhelmingly  in  favor  of 
such  an  ameiidment      The  answers  on 


Members'  questionnaires  run  between  75 
to  95  pei'cent  in  the  afiBnnative. 

I  am  inserting  this  newspaper  article 
following  my  remarks,  and  I  say  to  the 
chairman  of  the  House  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary  that  I  am  perfectly  willing 
to  have  this  matter  come  before  the 
House  and  go  to  the  people  through  their 
various  State  legislatures  to  determine 
the  will  of  the  American  people. 

I  challenge  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  IMr.  Celler]  to  do  the  same. 

The  article  follows: 
GOP  Platform  May  Revive  Drive  for  Peayek 

AMENDMENT 

(By  W.  B.  flagsdale,  Jr.) 

W.\sHiNGTON.— The  Republican  platform 
may  pump  new  life  Into  a  bitter  controversy 
that  was  dying  down  In  Congress — whether 
to  amend  the  Constitution  to  permit  prayer 
and  Bible  reading  in  public  schools. 

A  total  of  14G  proposed  constitutional 
amendments  have  been  offered  to  offset  Su- 
preme Court  decisions  which  said  that  re- 
quired prayers  and  Bible  reading  in  public 
schools  conflicted  with  the  first  amendment, 
and-  some  contend  Implied  that  any  form 
of  prayer  or  Bible  reading  also  would  be 
objectionable. 

After  lengthy  hearings  this  spring,  how- 
ever. Representative  Emanuel  Celler.  Demo- 
crat, of  New  York,  chairman  of  the  House 
Judiciary  Committee,  reported  that  fervent 
support  of  such  bills  appeared  to  be  slipping. 

Ceiler  said  mall  received  by  the  commit- 
tee, rtnd  Congressmen  In  general,  had  re- 
versed and  then  was  running  heavily  against 
any  changes  In  the  flrst  amendment. 

'There  Is  not  the  slightest  doubt,  now, 
that  Congress  will  never  approve  this  amend- 
ment." he  .said  ■rho  people  have  had  a 
chance  to  learn  what  really  Is  Involved  here 
and  in  the  light  of  m.iture  reflection  and 
sober  Judgment  they  have  made  it  clear 
they  do  not  want  the  flrst  amendment  tam- 
pered with" 

Celler's  comment  was  challenged  by  Rep- 
resentative Frank  J.  Becker.  Lynbrook  Re- 
publican, who  Is  a  sponsor  of  the  proposed 
amendment  which  has  received  the  most 
serious  consideration 

Other  de\clopmenus  seemed  to  bear  out 
Celler's  opinion  until  the  Republican  plat- 
form was  announced  July  14  in  San  Fran- 
cisco.    It  concUided  support  of: 

"A  constitutional  amendment  permitting 
those  Individuals  and  groups  who  choose  to 
do  so  to  exercise  their  religion  freely  In 
public  places,  provided  religious  exercises 
are  not  prep.ircd  or  prescribed  by  the  State 
or  political  subdivision  thereof  and  no  per- 
sons  participation  therein  Is  coerced,  thus 
preserving  the  traditional  separation  of 
church  and  State" 

This  falls  short  of  an  all-out  backing  for 
the  Becker  amendment,  but  it  may  draw 
support  from  the  same  f\indamentallst  reli- 
gions and  conservative  political  groups  that 
support    the   Becker  amendment. 

Becker's  amendment  is  a  compromise 
drafted  from  a  nvmiber  of  other  proposals. 
It  would  add  to  the  flrst  amendment  these 
wi  <rcl  s : 

'Nothing  In  this  Constitution  shall  be 
deemed  to  prohibit  the  offering,  reading 
from,  or  listening  to  prayers  or  Biblical 
Scriptures,  If  participation  therein  is  on  a 
voluntary  basis.  In  any  governmental  or  pub- 
lic school,  institution,  or  place." 

It  all  began  In  June,  1962,  when  the  Su- 
preme Court  ruled  that  a  State-prescribed 
prayer  for  use  In  New  York  State  public 
schools  was  xmconstltutlonal. 

Two  months  after  the  decision,  Justice 
Tom  C  Clark,  breaking  custom  by  comment- 
ing on  a  specific  decision,  said  this  decision 
had  been  wrongly  Interpreted  as  broader 
th.m  It  actvially  was,  and  that  this  resulted 


in  the  heaviest  volume  of  critical  mail  in 
years.  He  stressed  that  it  was  limited  to 
the  simple  question  of  whether  a  State  could 
write  a  prayer  and  circulate  it  to  State- 
employed  teachers  with  instructions  that 
their  pupils  recite  in  unison  each  morning. 

But  a  year  after  the  first  prayer  decision, 
the  High  Court  in  ruling  on  Pennsylvania, 
Maryland,  and  Florida  cases,  declared  that 
Bible  reading  and  recitation  of  the  Lord's 
Prayer,  as  required  exercises  in  public 
schools,  conflicted  with  the  flrst  amend- 
ment. 

The  decision  was  worded  so  that  there  ap- 
peared to  be  no  room  for  a  schoolteacher  to 
hold  such  exercises  on  his  own,  since  public 
school  teachers  are  government   employees. 

At  flrst,  reaction  among  church  leaders 
and  laymen  alike  was  overwhelmingly  criti- 
cal. Gradually,  however,  the  major  church 
groups  endorsed  the  prayer  decisions  as  a 
necessary  step  to  retain  separation  of  church 
and  state. 

The  National  Council  of  Churches  and 
most  major  Protestant  groups  have  gone  on 
record  against  the  Becker  amendment.  Ro- 
man Catholic  officials  have  divided  on  the 
issue,  but  the  churches'  bishops  in  the 
United  States  were  advised  by  their  legal 
counsel  to  go  slow  regarding  any  changes  In 
the  flrst  amendment. 

Historically,  the  Supreme  Court  has  had 
little  to  say  on  the  subject  of  religious  ob- 
servances in  schools. 

In  March  1948  the  High  Court  ruled  un- 
constitutional religious  instruction  in  pub- 
lic schools  on  a  voluntary  basis. 

But  in  April  1952  the  Supreme  Court  ap- 
proved New  York's  released-time  program 
which  frees  public  schoolchildren  from 
school  1  hour  a  week  for  out -of -school  reli- 
gious Instruction. 


THE    SITUATION    IN    CYPRUS 

Mr.  SNYDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  asked 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Kentucky? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  SNYDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  situa- 
tion in  Cyprus  remains  critical  as  two  of 
our  NATO  allies.  Greece  and  Turkey,  at- 
tempt to  prevent  open  conflict  between 
themselves.  As  I  pointed  out  in  an  ai-ti- 
cle  appearing  in  the  February  17,  1964, 
issue  of  the  Washington  World,  the  So- 
viet Union  was  the  only  nation,  then,  to 
put  itself  openly  and  formally  on  record 
with  a  formal  note  supporting  the  Greek 
Cypriots  and  giving  them  assurances  of 
being  safeguarded  in  their  efforts  to  vio- 
late the  1960  treaty  which  made  possible 
the  independence  of  Cyprus.  This  arti- 
cle also  points  out  that  most  of  the  news 
media  now  consider  that  the  Commu- 
nists, through  such  organizations  as  the 
Greek  Union  of  Farmers,  the  Small 
Traders'  Union,  the  Democratic  Union 
of  Greek  Women  and  the  Pan-Cyprian 
Peace  Committee,  now  control  40  per- 
cent of  the  Greek  Cypriot  population. 

You  may  remember  that  in  a  speech 
here  on  this  House  floor  on  February  5, 
1964, 1  suggested  that  President  Makarios 
was  refusing  to  negotiate  within  the 
framework  of  NATO — even  though  all  of 
the  other  interested  parties  had  agreed 
to  do  so — in  order  to  have  support  from 
the  Soviet  Union  in  the  United  Nations. 
The  activities  in  the  United  Nations  on 
Sunday  would  indicate  that  my  supposi- 


tion in  this  regard  was  true.  The  Cyprus 
fighting,  it  seems  clear  to  me,  under- 
lines the  bankruptcy  of  this  country's 
foreign  E>olicy  and  the  ineffectiveness  of 
the  United  Nations  today. 

I  would  now  emphasize,  Mr.  Speaker, 
that  had  the  administration  not  re- 
moved the  U.S. -NATO  rockets  from 
Turkey,  the  Russians  would  never  have 
dared  try  to  get  a  base  in  the  Mediter- 
ranean at  Cyprus.  It  is  noteworthy 
that,  in  the  U.N.  on  last  Sunday,  the 
Soviet  Union  and  its  stooge,  Czechoslo- 
vakia, abstained  from  the  formal  vote  on 
the  cease-fire  resolution  and  news  re- 
ports make  clear  that  the  Cypriot  dele- 
gation was  vigorously  supported  by  these 
two  Communist  countries.  It  it  very 
interesting  that  Greece  did  not  support 
the  Greek  Cypriots  in  their  effort  to  pre- 
vent the  passage  of  the  cease-fire  resolu- 
tion. Nevertheless,  the  Cypriot  delega- 
tion, along  with  vigorous  support  of  these 
two  Communist  council  members,  was 
successful  in  stalling  the  vote  for  over 
3  hours.  This  we  know  comes  on 
the  heels  of  the  communique  from  Khru- 
shchev to  Turkey  demanding  a  halt  of 
military  operations  against  Cyprus. 

The  United  Nations  forces,  so  effec- 
tive against  defenseless  African  ele- 
ments, has  been  unable  to  maintain 
peace  on  Cyprus  where  the  Greek  Com- 
munists have  tried  to  massacre  the 
Turks.  Turkey  has  thus  been  forced  to 
ti-y  to  defend  the  anti-Communist  Turks 
living  on  the  island  only  40  miles  off  the 
Turkish  coast. 

Today  the  administration  has  us  in 
this  position.  We  are  doing  nothing 
about  Cuba  on  our  very  doorstep  where 
Soviet  troops  and  weapons  are  poised, 
but  we  are  fighting  a  hot  war  right  up 
against  China  and  much  nearer  to  Rus- 
sia— 12,000  miles  away  from  our  shores 
in  Vietnam.  At  the  same  time,  Com- 
munists are  whipping  up  racial  disorders 
and  riots  within  our  own  country,  de- 
spite the  admonitions  of  more  responsi- 
ble Negro  leaders. 

My  question  then  is,  quite  frankly, 
this:  Is  President  Johnson  and  the  ad- 
ministration going  to  allow  the  Rus- 
sians too,  at  long  last,  get  into  the  Medi- 
terranean through  the  instrumentality 
of  the  United  Nations?  I  notice  he  is 
talking  about  Cyprus  with  Prime  Min- 
ister Lester  "Wheat  Sale"  Pearson, 
whose  actions  usually  end  up  helping  the 
Soviets. 


WATER.  WATER,  EVERYWHERE 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record  and  include 
extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT.  Mr.  Speaker,  to- 
day I  have  introduced  a  bill  to  authorize 
investigations  and  reports  on  the  water 
resources  and  requirements  of  the  Colo- 
rado River  Basin,  and  to  protect  existing 
economies  in  the  course  of  development 
of  such  resources.  This  bill  necessarily 
encompasses  every  known  aspect  of  this 
field,  and  I  should  like  to  discuss  for  a 
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few  minutes  one  area  that  is  of  particular 
interest  to  me,  the  desalination  of  sea 
water. 

It  is  indeed  a  paradox  that  while  two- 
thirds  of  our  planet' s  surface  is  covered 
by  water,  the  Kro\fin^'  .shortage  of  this 
vital  liquid  is  one  of  the  mo.'^t  pressing; 
problems  we  face  today  It  i.^  virtually 
impossible  to  exaggerate  our  dependence 
on  water.  Not  simply  a  satisfier  of 
th'r.'^t,  water  servos  a,s  a  generator  of 
pov.  er,  a  nourisher  of  crop.s.  a  carrier  of 
wa.ste.  and  an  e.s$ential  iiurredient  in 
countless  industrial  and  chemical  proc- 
esses. 

It  i.s  not  su^prl.s^^ni,^  therefore,  that  a 
ri.sink'  consumption  of  water  has  been 
one  of  the  prime  hallrr.aiks  of  a  healthy 
and  expanding  Industrial  economy  In 
1900  our  countr>'  could  eet  along  on  a 
dailv  consumption  of  onlv  40  billion  tral- 
lons  By  1930  this  total  had  reached 
110  billion  Rallons  per  dav  Today,  with 
no  letup  of  the  trend  In  sitiht  our  water 
needs  have  assumed  the  mammoth  pro- 
portions of  350  billion  gallons  per  day 

Since  our  Nation's  binh.  the  available 
water  resources  of  oiu-  boundless  con- 
tinent have  proved  sufficient  to  our 
needs.  The  future,  however,  holds  pros- 
pects less  than  reassurincr.  The  US. 
Geolotrlcal  Survey  has  estimated  that 
our  Nation's  total  potential  supply 
of  natural  fresh  water  is  about  .tI.t  bil- 
lion gallons  per  da>'  Back  in  1960  we 
were  using  about  60  percent  of  this  po- 
tential supply.  By  1980  it  is  estimated 
that  our  total  requirement  will  have 
equaled  the  entire  amount.  Obviously, 
if  our  Nation  is  not  to  slacken  in  its 
steady  pace  of  ecoromic  L;rowth.  an  al- 
ternative source  of  fresh  vvat^T  will  have 
to  be  found. 

Lartre-scale  desalination  has  loni; 
seemed  the  most  promismi?  solution  to 
this  problem.  For  this  reason  an  inten- 
sive program  of  research  directed  to- 
ward the  developracnt  of  a  low  cost, 
large  scale  method  of  conversion  was 
advocated.  Congre^.^  firs'  recognized  the 
need  to  lend  its  .-flipixjrt  when  it  a;:- 
proved  a  bill  int:*oduced  by  our  late 
friend  and  colleaLUie,  Senator  Clair 
En^'le.  This  measure  provided  $2  mil- 
lion for  a  5-year  program  of  research, 
ai^d  authorized  the  StKretary  of  the  In- 
tenor  to  establish  the  Office  of  Salme 
Water,  which  was  to  direct  the  studies 

Because  of  its  initial  succc'ss,  this  pro- 
gram was  steadily  expand-'d  throuu'h 
.succeeding  acts.  In  1958  the  House  and 
Senate,  in  a  joint  resolution,  authorized 
the  Department  of  Interior  to  construct 
and  operate  not  less  than  five  saline 
water  conversion  plants  These  plants, 
each  constructed  in  a  different  geo- 
graphic area  of  cn.r  country,  were  to 
demonstrate  reliability,  operating  and 
economic  potentials  of  the  m-xst  promis- 
ing conversion  processes  Finally,  the 
im;;x)rtant  Anderson-Aspinall  Act  of 
1962  further  increased  the  program  s  al- 
lotment with  an  authorization  of  $75 
million  to  be  used  over  a  6-year  ixTiod 

The  information,  nbtamed  from  the 
operation  of  these  plants  ha.s  proved  of 
great  value.  Prior  to  this  pro^'ram  the 
most  efficient  desalting  operations  pro- 
duced fresh  water  at  a  cost  ranging  up- 
ward from  $1.75  per  thousand  gallons. 
In  the  first  of  these  demonstration  plants 


to  demineralLze  sea  water,  the  coat  of  this 
process  was  reduced  to  less  than  $1  25 
per  thousand  Kallons  The  cost  of  con- 
verting brackish  water  was  reduced  even 
further,  to  less  than  $1  per  thousand  gal- 
lons. 

Costs,  however,  were  not  reduced  to 
the  point  where  desalination  could  be- 
come commercially  competitive  witli  ex- 
isting natural  processes  of  supply.  The 
need  for  continued  research  was  appar- 
ent. 

In  June  of  1963  an  mtera'-ieney  ta-^k 
force  was  appointed  by  Ur  Jerome  VVeis- 
ner.  the  Director  of  the  Office  of  Science 
and  Techno!ot:y,  to  investik-ate  the  use 
of  large  nuclear  reactors  for  producing 
electric  power  and  heat  for  sea  water  dis- 
tillations. The  task  force  included  hiyh 
level  representatives  of  the  Atomic  En- 
ergy Commission,  the  Department  of  the 
Interior,  the  Federal  Power  Commission, 
the  Office  of  Saline  Water,  the  Bureau  of 
F^'clamation.  and  the  Office  of  Science 
and  Technology. 

In  March  of  this  year  the  task  force 
submitted  Its  report  to  Dr.  Wcisner.  The 
basic  conclusion  of  the  report  was  that 
through  the  Wi^e  of  dual  purpose  nuclear 
powerplants.  producing  energy  for  both 
the  generation  of  electricity  and  for  wa- 
t»r  conversion,  fresh  water  could  be 
made  available  m  lar^'.e  quantities  at  rea- 
sonable prices.  Dual  purpose  plants 
were  found  to  have  a  sizable  advantai;e 
over  those  which  might  be  used  for  wa- 
ter conversion  alone.  The  cost  of  pro- 
ducing electticity  and  fresh  water  to- 
i^ether  was  substantially  less,  in  the 
opinion  of  the  report,  than  that  of  pro- 
ducing them  separately.  The  repoit 
calculated  that  water  prices  as  low  as  2;{ 
cents  per  thousand  gallons  would  be  at- 
tainable usiniT  a  powerplant  made  up  of 
8.300-thermal-mecawatt  reactors.  It 
was  not  expected  that  water  conveyance 
costs  would  add  more  than  6  to  12  cents 
per  thousand  gallons  to  tiiis  amount.  A 
plant  of  this  size  the  report  estimated, 
would  produce  between  500  and  800  mil- 
lion -gallons  of  fresh  water  and  1,300  to 
1,900  electrical  megawatts  per  day.  Spe- 
cifically, the  report  envisioned  that  such 
combined  facilities  could  be  serving  the 
Los  Angeles  area  by  1975. 

Considering  the  present  state  of  reac- 
tor and  desalination  technology,  the 
report  emphasized  that  this  level  of  per- 
formance could  only  be  achieved  if  an 
intensive  program  of  research  and  devel- 
opment were  carried  out.  This  research 
would  be  aimed  at  increasing  both  the 
size  and  efficiency  of  reactors,  and  of  de- 
salination plants.  According  to  the 
report,  at  the  present  time,  single  unit 
nuclear  plants  with  a  capacity  no  larger 
than  240  electrical  megawatts  could  be 
offered  under  the  firm  price  and  per- 
formance uuaiantees  offered  by  lepula- 
blf  manufacturers  Such  a  reactor  could 
simultaneously  provide  heat  energy  for 
a  waterplant  producing  170  to  220  mil- 
lion k^allons  per  day.  Contemporaiv  de- 
salination technique  was  reported  to  be 
at  even  a  le.ss  developed  level.  Using  the 
most  advanced  process,  distillation,  the 
maximum  capacity  now  attainable  was 
reported  to  be  only  1  o  million  yiallons 
per  day. 

As  efficient  coupling  between  nuclear 
powerplants     and     water     desalination 


plants  requires  that  plants  of  matched 
capacity  be  available  itt  the  same  time, 
the  task  force's  report  recommended  the 
succe.sMve  construction  of  lars-:er  proto- 
type and  desalination  units.  The  report 
sutiLiested  that  two  intermediate-sb,e<l 
reactors  mi'-;ht  l)e  built  before  the  8,300 
thermal  meua\<.att  plant  was  construct- 
ed. In  re-'aid  to  prototype  desalination 
])lants,  a  sequence  of  plants  with  capaci- 
ties of  10,  50.  and  150  to  200  million  tial- 
lons  per  day  was  recommendrd  Bt  vend 
that  C'.pacity.  the  task  force  f(>ll  it  mi-;ht 
become  more  economically  desirable  to 
link  units  m  parallel  rather  than  to  iii- 
ciea.se  individual  unit  size.  In  all.  the 
report  contemplated  the  graduated  ex- 
pansion process  being  completed  over  a 
10-  to  15-year  period. 

In  estimainiL;  cost,  the  report  assumed 
that  both  reactors  and  poweii)lants 
would  be  financed,  m  part  at  least,  by 
local  and  State  IxKlies.  This  assumption 
arose  from  the  fact  that  it  is  tradition- 
ally a  municipal  function  to  supply 
water  and  electrical  power.  The  de- 
velopment of  reactors  of  lariTcr  size,  the 
reporters  felt,  would  require  significant 
funds,  a  reasonable  istimate  bein^  SlOO 
million  to  develop  a  plant  with  a  capac- 
ity of  8.300  thermal  nuvuiwatls  by  1975. 
Tins  fitiure  would  become  S130  million  if 
accumulated  mtere-t.  compounded  at  4 
percent  per  year  were  included.  It  was 
also  thought  that  an  additional  S55  mil- 
lion, including  accumulated  interest, 
would  be  needed  to  pay  the  Government 
portion  of  the  cost — totaling  S2G7  mil- 
lion— of  the  two  intermediate  scale-up 
prototypes.  This  task  force  report 
added  that  these  estimated  costs  were 
not  included  in  planned  or  existing  Fed- 
eral research  and  development  procram.<; 

The  task  force's  report  estimated  that 
the  cost  of  developint;  disr illation  units 
of  optimum  size  would  be  about  S70 
million.  This  would  become  .•f88  million 
if  accumulated  interest,  compoundwl  at 
4  percent  until  1975.  was  included.  Per- 
haps another  S20  to  $40  million  mit:ht  be 
added  to  the  Government  portion  of  the 
C(xst — totalini.'  $357  million — of  the  inter- 
mediate size  demonstration  plants  The 
report  pointed  out.  however,  that  about 
half  of  these  estimated  waterplant  re- 
.search  and  development  costs  were  in- 
cluded in  planned  or  existing'  programs. 

In  view  of  these  findings,  the  task 
force  recommended  that  the  following 
steps  be  taken  as  a  lokucal  pros-'ram  of 
action: 

First.  The  development  and  construc- 
tion of  a  water  desalination  plan?  of  the 
distillation  type,  in  the  next  largest  feas- 
ible scale  in  size.  This,  in  the  report's 
opinion,  would  probably  be  on  the  order 
of  10  million  uallons  per  day.  The  re- 
port noted  that  such  a  plant  i.--  now  under 
study  by  the  Department  of  the  Interior, 
while  the  Atomic  Ener.:y  Commission  is 
currently  studying  the  po.ssible  use  of  a 
nuclear  energy  source  for  a  dual-purpose 
l)lant. 

Second.  A  coordinated  planning  and 
feasibility  study  by  tlie  Department  of 
the  Interior  and  the  Atomic  Energy 
Commission  aimed  at  the  development 
of  a  reactor  desalination  and  atomic 
IM)werplant  of  the  range  of  200  mega- 
watts of  marketable  electric  ix)wer  and 
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.so  million  ^allons  of  water  per  day.  Such 
a  plant  would  be  a  logical  goal  to  obtain 
the  definition  of  performance  param- 
eters tlial  will  be  needed  for  designing 
larsfr  installations,  and  would  be  the 
order  of  size — 600  to  1.000  thermal  mega- 
^.^[(5 — currently  included  in  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commission's  prototype  power 
reactor  program. 

Third.  A  vigorous  piogram  of  research 
directed  by  the  Department  of  the 
Iiuerior  toward  the  development  of  ef- 
ficient alternative  desalination  processes 
to  distillation. 

Fourth.  Detailed  feasibility  studies  by 
the  Department  of  the  Interior  and  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission  on  specific 
plants  for  specific  sites.  The  results  of 
the.se  studies  would  be  compared  with 
those  for  alternative  means  of  supply,  as 
a  basis  for  defining  the  criticality  of  the 
need  for  large  combination  plants. 
The.se  studies,  the  report  recommended, 
should  consider  various  time  horizons, 
probably  encompa.ssing  1975.  1980,  1985 
and  1990.  and  should  include  the  com- 
parative evaluation  of  the  economics  of 
fossil  fuel  sources  of  Ihennal  energy. 

Fifth.  Thai  the  Atomic  Energy  Com- 
mission specify  the  types  of  reactors 
most  suitable  for  development  in  sizes 
around  8.000  thermal  megawatts  under 
various  alternative  means  of  capital 
financing.  Thc^e  studies,  the  report 
noted,  should  indicate  the  approximate 
costs  of  developing  alternative  reactor 
types. 

On  July  26  of  this  year,  it  w^as  an- 
nounced that  the  President,  having  not- 
ed the  conclusions  of  the  task  force,  had 
asked  the  Department  of  the  Interior,  in 
cooperation  with  other  agencies,  to  for- 
mulate "an  acgrcssive  and  imaginative 
program. "  and  to  report  to  the  Bureau 
of  the  Budget  by  September  11.  The 
President  specifically  asked  for  the  for- 
mulation of  the  best  strategy  and  time 
schedule  for  relating  the  large-scale 
technology  of  desalting  with  the  large- 
scale  technology  of  nuclear  power. 

In  a  subsequently  released  letter  to 
Kermit  Gordon,  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
Udall  announced  the  initial  steps  he  had 
taken  to  meet  the  President's  request. 
The  main  study  effort  would  be  inter- 
auency  m  scope,  involving  the  Office  of 
Saline  Water,  the  Atomic  Energy  Com- 
mission, and  the  Division  of  Project  De- 
velopment of  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation. 
One  of  the  main  tasks  of  the  study,  ac- 
cording to  the  Secretary,  was  to  recom- 
mend the  advisability  of  constructing  a 
dual-purpose  plant  on  a  moderate  scale, 
in  order  to  gain  experience  before  going 
into  full-scale  development. 

The  promising  work  now  underway 
must  not  be  allowed  to  slacken.  Our 
time  is  indeed  running  short.  We  must 
not  let  an  inadequate  supply  of  fresh 
water  cripple  our  Nation's  future  prog- 
ress. I  am  sure  that  in  light  of  its  past 
constructive  achievements  in  this  area, 
CoiiRrcss  will  not  fail  to  give  its  full  sup- 
port to  these  important  efforts. 


at  this  point  in  the  Record  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT.  Mr.  Speaker,  in 
keeping  with  a  commitment  made  by  the 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Educa- 
tion and  Labor,  the  gentleman  from  New- 
York  [Mr.  Powell],  in  which  I  also 
joined,  to  hold  hearings  on  the  admin- 
istration of  the  Davis-Bacon  Act,  the 
General  Subcommittee  on  Labor  has 
concluded  4  days  of  hearings  during 
which  testimony  was  received  from  the 
Department  of  Labor,  the  Comptroller 
General's  Office,  the  chamber  of  com- 
merce, the  Associated  General  Contrac- 
tors, and  the  National  Association  of 
Home  Builders. 

Following  the  suggestion  of  the  Labor 
Department,  the  chamber  of  commerce. 
Associated  General  Contractors,  and  the 
Home  Builders  Association,  the  subcom- 
mittee will  defer  further  consideration 
of  H.R.  7075  and  related  bills  which  per- 
tain to  the  administration  of  the  act  un- 
til the  next  session  of  Congress,  by  which 
time  regulations  recently  put  into  effect 
by  the  Department  of  Labor  which  deal 
with  certain  problems  in  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  act  can  be  tested. 

The  almost  unanimous  views  of  both 
those  who  administer  the  act  and  those 
who  are  most  importantly  affected  by  it 
to  give  these  regulations  an  opportunity 
to  be  put  into  effect  and  accrue  experi- 
ence in  their  administration  is  encour- 
aging. I  am  confident  that  a  salutary 
solution  to  these  certain  problems  will 
be  evident  when,  during  the  next  session 
of  Congress,  this  matter  is  further  con- 
sidered in  light  of  that  experience. 


ADDITION  TO  PROGRAM 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  desire 
to  advise  the  House  of  an  addition  to  the 
program.  The  gentleman  from  Florida 
[Mr.  Fascell],  has  advised  that  he  will 
call  up  sometime  during  the  remainder  of 
the  week,  under  a  unanimous-consent 
request,  H.R.  12259,  to  amend  the  Inter- 
national Claims  Settlement  Act  of  1949, 
to  provide  for  the  determination  of  the 
amount  of  claims  of  nationals  of  the 
United  States  against  the  Government 
of  Cuba. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ALBERT.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  What  committee  does 
that  come  from? 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Prom  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Affairs,  but  it  will  be  called 
up  under  a  unanimous-consent  request. 


DAVIS-BACON  AMENDMENTS 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT.    Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  remarks 


COMMITTEE  ON  AGRICULTURE 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Committee 
on  Agriculture  may  have  until  midnight 
tonight  to  file  a  report  on  H.R.  12298. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Okla- 
homa? 

There  was  no  objection. 


PANAMA  CANAL  REPRISAL  AGAINST 
U.S.  CITIZENS  RAISES  CONSTITU- 
TIONAL ISSUE:  FREEDOM  OF 
SPEECH 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Flood]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Isthmus  of  Panama  has  long  been  known 
as  a  place  where  not  only  lives  but  also 
reputations  are  lost.  Such  consequences 
have  resulted  not  so  much  through  vio- 
lence as  from  the  debilitating  effects  of 
the  tropics  on  health  and  the  deadly 
fumes  of  character  assassination  as  well 
as  official  reprisals  against  courageous 
citizens  who  are  daring  enough  to  chal- 
lenge administrative  stupidities  and,  to 
say  the  least,  harmful  policies  on  the  part 
of  agencies  of  our  Government  over  the 
Canal  Zone  territory. 

To  the  people  of  the  United  States  and 
Members  of  the  Congress,  who  have  not 
closely  followed  recent  Panama  Canal  de- 
velopments, the  publication  in  the  Wash- 
ington iD.C.)  Daily  News  of  July  28, 
1964,  of  a  comprehensive  news  story  by 
John  Cramer  on  the  cases  of  Arthur  C. 
Payne,  former  budget  officer  of  the 
Panama  Canal  Community  Service  Divi- 
sion, and  Richard  D.  Meehan,  president 
of  the  Canal  Zone  Police  Association, 
must  have  come  as  a  shock  as  well  as  a 
surprise.  These  cases,  however,  have  a 
history  that  was  first  evidenced  by  a 
public  announcement  by  Gov.  Robert  J. 
Fleming,  Jr.,  of  the  Canal  Zone,  of  a  plan 
to  hire  Panamanian  nationals  as  mem- 
bers of  the  Canal  Zone  police  force. 

As  the  facts  in  this  situation  became 
known,  I  made  a  series  of  statements  to 
the  House  as  follows: 

February  7,  1964:  "Panama  Canal — 
Employment  of  Aliens  for  Canal  Zone 
Police  Tantamount  to  Treason." 

February  20,  1964:  Canal  Zone  Po- 
lice :  Peril  of  Communistic  Revolutionary 
Infiltration." 

February  27,  1964:  "Canal  Zone  Gov- 
ernment: Confusion,  Crisis  and  Chaos." 
March  9,  1964:   "Panama  Canal  Em- 
ployment of  Aliens  for  Canal  Zone  Po- 
lice Tantamount  to  Treason — Sequel." 

June  17,  1964:  "Canal  Zone  Police:  Red 
Infiltration,  Sabotage,  and  Terror." 

The  two  key  men  in  exposing  this  pro- 
jected breach  of  security  as  planned  by 
the  Governor  were  Arthur  C.  Payne  and 
Robert  D.  Meehan.  Realizing  the  dan- 
gers that  lay  ahead  of  them,  on  Feb- 
ruary 27,  1964,  I  warned  the  Congress 
about  the  extreme  administrative  re- 
prisals to  be  meted  out  against  these  two 
loyal  U.S.  citizens — discharges.  I  do  not 
wish  to  be  understood  as  condoning 
reckless  and  radical  criticism  of  superior 
authority  but  I  do  believe  that  in  these 
cases  the  punishment  has  been  too  severe 
for  men  who  have  always  discharged 
their  duties  faithfully  and  well. 

Since  then  the  dismissals  of  these  two 
employees  have  received  wide  attention 
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In  the  United  States  and.  as  far  as  I 
have  been  able  to  ascertain,  are  uni- 
versally condemned  as  symbolizing  an 
attempted  betrayal  of  the  best  Interests 
of  the  United  States  In  the  Canal  Zone. 
Not  only  that,  the  crude  retaliation 
against  these  Canal  Zone  employees  by 
the  official  who  ought  to  be  ready  to  lay 
down  his  professional  career  in  support 
of  our  indispensable  treaty  rights  in  the 
zone  has  raised  amoni:  the  people  of  the 
Nation  the  major  oonstitutional  Issue  of 
freedom  of  speech  and  the  question  of 
military  control  over  civil  government. 
Among  the  queries  for  which  answer.s 
are  being  demanded  are :  Why  should  the 
civilian  personnel  of  this  important  civil 
agency  of  our  Government  be  "com- 
manded" by  active  officers  of  the  Armed 
Forces?  What  has  been  the  role  of  the 
Department  of  State  in  the  Meehan- 
Payne  cases? 

A.s  to  the  first,  whatevt-r  the  ju.=ttfica- 
tion  may  have  been  for  the  original  use 
of  active  oflBcers  of  the  Armed  Forces  in 
the  Panama  Canal  enterpri.^e,  they  no 
longer  apply.  As  to  the  .second,  the  De- 
partment of  State  .subse-^quentlv  to  the 
January  1964  riots,  has  had  in  the  Canal 
Zone  administration  builduig  a  repre- 
sentative, whose  purpose  I  have  been 
told  by  the  Secretary  oi  the  Army  was  to 
•advi.se  and  counsel  tlie  Governor  on 
some  of  the  dlfHcull  problems"  following' 
the  January  mob  assaults  on  the  Canal 
Zone.  In  the  light  of  actions  that  I  have 
covered  in  various  addresses,  it  would 
.seem  that  such  advice  and  council 
amounted  to  control  of  the  Governor  and 
Canal  Zone  policy. 

It  is.  indeed,  paradr>.\ical  that  at  the 
same  time  the  people  of  our  country  are 
concerned  about  maintaining  their  his- 
toric stand  for  the  .superiority  of  the 
civil  authority  over  the  military,  in  the 
Canal  Zone  we  have  the  situation  of 
actual  administrative  superiority  by  ac- 
tive officers  of  the  aimed  services  over 
civilians  in  a  civil  agrricy. 

Mr  Speaker,  the  di.-cussions  evoked  by 
the  dismissals  of  Mef  ban  and  Payne  are 
not  the  cause  of  the  .situation  in  which 
they  find  themselves  victims  but  only 
sym[)toms  of  a  state  cxf  affairs  that  can, 
and  should,  be  corrected  through  estab- 
lishing without  delay  what  the  Congre.ss 
clearly  had  in  mind  in  the  Panama 
Canal  Reorganization  Act  of  1950 — 
Civilian  direction  aiid  supervision.  See 
House  Document  No.  460  81st  Congress, 
pages  9.  10.  and  17. 

Fortunately,  an  entripns.ng  reporter 
of  the  Washington.  D  C  .  Daily  News  has 
dug  into  the  facts  in  the  Mf^ehan-Payne 
cases  In  an  admirable  summary  of 
them,  he  has  developfd  the  freedom  of 
speech  issue  and  made  clear  what  is  at 
stake 

In  order  that  the  facts  as  presented  by 
Mr  Cramer  may  have  national  and  gov- 
ernmentwide  circulation,  I  include  the 
indicated  story  and  an  accompanying 
editorial,  also  a  news  story  by  Helen  De- 
war  in  the  July  29,  1964,  i.s.sue  of  the 
Washington  Post  as  parts  of  mv  remarks 
and  commend  them  fod-  study  by  cogni- 
zant agencies  of  our  Government,  espe- 
cially the  members  and  staffs  of  the  ap- 


propriation, investigational,  and  legisla- 
tive committees  of  the  Congress. 

(From  the  Washlnt'ton  DitUy  News.  July  28, 
19641 

The  Issi  e — Freedom  or  Speech  Can  a  Gen- 
f.v.M.  Fire  US  Civilian  Emplo\ees  Whe.n 
He  Dislikes  What  They  Say? 

(By  John  Ciaineri 

Does  the  constitution.!  guarantee  of  free- 
dum  of  speech  literally  mean  what  it  says? 

Specifically. 

Can  an  Army  officer  tire  a  civilian  em- 
ployee from  his  Government  Job.  because  the 
man  speaks  out  and  the  offlcer  doesn't  like 
what  he  says' 

Can  an  Army  officer  fire  a  civilian  for  peti- 
tioning Congress? 

Can  the  military  man  do  this,  even  though 
he  says  the  civilian's  criticism  Interfered  with 
admittedly  controversial  US    policy.' 

These  are  the  basic  issues  in  two  unusu.il. 
hi>?hly  important  Federal  employee  cases  now 
before  the  Civil  Service  Commission  for  de- 
cision. 

They  involve  two  employees  tired  by  the 
Army-dominated  Panama  Canal  Company. 
Uncle  Sam's  major  agency  In  the  Canal  Zone, 
In  the  tense  aftermath  of  the  riots  there  last 
January 

FOR    CRITICIZING 

B(jth  were  fired  for  criticizing  U  S  policy  in 
the  zone 

Fortylsh  Arthur  C.  Payne  has  been  a  zone 
employee  for  19  years  He  started  as  a  $1  58- 
an-hour  shipfitter  and  worked  up  to  become 
a  .$9,937  50  administrative  services  assistant 
Today,  he  stands  dlsml.sbed  because  he  pub- 
lished a  poem  which  MuJ.  Gen.  Robert  J. 
Fleming.  Jr  .  Canal  Zone  Governor,  said  was  a 
personal  attack. 

Richard  D  Meehan.  31,  is  a  native  Wash- 
Ingtonlan  He  has  been  a  zone  police  offl- 
cer  for  6  years.  Present  salary  $7,871.  He 
was  fired  because  he  criticized  Governor 
Fleming  3  stlU-pending  plan  to  Inject  Pana- 
manians Into  the  police  division. 

Their  fate  now  rests  with  Civil  Service 
Commission's  Appe;ils  Examining  Division. 
It  held  hearings  on  both  c.xses  last  month. 

Although  certain  facts,  and  interpreta- 
tions of  facts,  are  In  dispute  m  the  cases, 
the  record  shows  clearly  that  the  transcend- 
ent Issue  In  both  Is  freedom  of  speech. 

SECLTUTT   LAW 

Of  collateral  importance  in  Mr  Meehans 
case  Is  the  first  amendment  right  to  peti- 
tion Congress — a  right  further  sanctified  for 
Federal  employees  by  the  1912  Lloyd-La  Fol- 
lette  Act,  the  basic  Government  worker  Job 
security  law. 

This  story  will  examine  the  two  c.ises  in  de- 
tail, and  explain  exactly  how  the  free  speech 
and  right-to-petitlou  Issues  rise  so  im- 
portantly. 

Here  are  background  facts: 

B<jih  Mr  Payne  and  Mr  Meehan  have  flne 
records,  unblemished  before  the  firings. 

Bijth  were  leaders  In  the  zone.  Mr.  Payne 
was  an  elected  member  of  the  16-man  civic 
council,  which  speaks  for  Americans  In  the 
Zone  He  was  aiso  vice  president  of  the 
.Wit  CIO  .\merican  Federation  or  Govern- 
ment Elmpli'vees  Lod^e  14  Mr  Meehan  was 
president  of  the  .^FGE  s  Can.il  Zone  Police 
L.  <lse 

The  C.mal  Company  has  a  record  of  heavy- 
hiUided  deallnii;  with  it.s  workers  For  exam- 
ple, last  year  It  Issued  orders  (which  still 
stand)  prohibiting  emplnyees  on  it*  vessels 
from  having  In  their  possession,  on  duty,  any 
literature  except  that  officially  Issued.  The 
sweeping  language  of  this  Inept  order  would 
make  it  technically  possible—  altho  silly,  of 
c()urse--t<j  Hre  an  employee  for  carrying  a 
Bible,  for  Instance,  or  a  copy  of  the  Con- 
stitution. 


It  must  be  rememijered  that  the  firlagg 
and  the  acts  which  prompted  them,  came  at 
a  time  when  US.  policy  In  the  zone  was  the 
subject  of  hot  debate  •  •  •  when  ten.sions 
which  have  been  Inherent  In  the  Panama  sit- 
uation for  years,  ran  unusually  high  in  the 
wake  of  the  riots  a  few  weeks  e;u-ller.  In  which 
known  P.mamanian  C^>mmunlst3  p;aye<i  a 
large  organizational  part. 

HIGHEST   PATRIOTISM 

No  one  (not  even  General  Fli  mlng  and  his 
Canal  Company  i  questions  that  Mr.  Payne 
and  Mr.  Meehan  acted  frnm  motives  of 
highest  patriotism. 

Relevant,  too.  Is  the  most  recent  major  de- 
cision on  the  rif-^ht  of  free  speech  by  the  Su- 
preme Court.  Speaking  through  Justice 
Brennan,  it  said: 

"It  is  a  prized  American  prlvlleize  to  spe«k 
one's  mind,  although  not  alw.iy.s  with  perfect 
go<xl  t.a-ste,  on  all  public  in.^titutloiis.   •   •  • 

"Thus  we  Consider  •  •  •  that  debate  on 
public  l.ssue  should  be  uninhibited,  robuft. 
and  wide  open,  and  that  It  may  well  include 
vehement,  caustic,  and  sometimes  unpleas- 
antly sharp  attacks  on  Government  and  pub- 
lic officials." 

In  the  s.ame  case.  Justice  Black,  with  Jus- 
tUe  Douglas  conctirring.  wrote: 

'.■V  representative  democracy  ceases  to 
exi.st  the  moment  that  the  public  func- 
tionaries are  by  any  means  absolved  from 
their  responsibility  to  their  constituents: 
and  this  happens  whenever  the  constituent,"! 
can  be  restrained  in  any  manner  from 
speaking,  writing,  or  publishing  opinions 
upon  any  public  measure,  or  upon  the  con- 
duct of  those  who  may  ;  dvlse  or  execute  it. 

"An  unconditional  right  to  say  what  one 
ple.cscs  about  public  afT.ilrs  Is  what  I  con- 
sider to  be  the  minimum  guarantee  of  the 
First  .Amendment." 

Federal  employees  have  the  same  right  of 
free  speech  as  other  Amerlcatis 

No  law,  no  Civil  Service  regulation, 
abridges  this  right  or  restricts  their  privi- 
lege of  criticizing  the  official  acts  of  their 
superiors. 

LinrL    AND   SLANDER 

They  are  subject,  of  course,  as  are  otlier 
citizens,  to  the  laws  which  prohibit  libel 
and  slander.  Neither  may  they  spread  false 
Information  about  their  agencies  or  supe- 
riors. 

It's  true  that  most  agencies  have  rules 
which  seek  to  restrict  employee  rlght.s  to 
criticize.  In  practice,  however,  cases  arising 
under  these  rules  ordinirlly  are  decided  on 
the  basis  of  whether  the  questioned  criti- 
cism partook  of  false  statements,  libel,  or 
slander 

Mr  Payne  and  Mr.  Meehan  were  repre- 
sented at  their  Civil  Service  Comml.sslon 
hearings  by  Charles  Scanlan  of  the  national 
office  of  the  AFGE,  which  says  it  will  fight 
their  firings  all  the  way  to  the  Supreme 
Court  If  nece.s.sary. 

Against  this  background,  let's  examine  the 
extremely  important  cases  of  Mr.  P.iyne  and 
Mr.  Meehan 

THE    PAYNE    CASE 

Right  at   the  start,  leff.  note  two  things: 

Governor  Fleming  w.us  not  mentioned  by 
name  m  the  Payne  p(jem  which  the  Go\er- 
nor  construed  as  a  personal  attack 

Furthermore,  In  firing  Mr.  Payne,  Gover- 
nor Fleming  overrode  the  advice  of  the 
Canal  Company's  own  hearing  examiner, 
who  conducted  the  original  hearing  on  Mr. 
Payne's  appeal  •  •  •  recommended  against 
dismissal  •  •  •  and  prop.>sed  suspension 
for  31  days 

Mr  Pavne's  pcjem  was  'ii:meographed  ar.d 
circulated  in  the  z<ine. 

No  one  could  call  It  a  temperate  poem. 
(The  writings  of  scjme  of  our  most  revered 
patriots  weren't  temperate,  either.) 


V 


I. 


196 

The  first  of  Its  six  stanzas  read: 

"Someone  rocks  the  hull 
Of  our  U.S.  Constitution, 
He  grabs  it  by  the  gunwales 
In  a  foreign  revolution." 

Throughout,  tlie  poem  attacked  an  un- 
nunied  "he."  whom  it  blamed  for  U.S.  policy 
hi  the  Canal  Z(jne. 

It6    le.ist -temperate    stanza    charged    that 

"he": 

•Refutes  the  wish  of  Congress 
By  subterlugc  and  lies. 
Twists  knives  of  propaganda 
While  factual  heartbeat  dies." 
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So  Mr.  Payne  was  fired  on  three  charges: 
Ch.irge   No     1:    "Unbecoming   conduct"  by 
reason  of  his  publication  of  a  poem  contain- 
ing   "derogatory    and    libelous    statements" 
about   the   Governor. 

NOT  SUSTAINED 

Paul  Robins.  Company  examiner  who  con- 
ducted the  original  Payne  hearing,  found  this 
charge  "not  •  *  •  sustained." 

His  report  said: 

"The  poem  in  question  may  or  may  not 
pert.im  to  the  Governor.  As  long  as  there 
Is  a  question  of  doubt  •  *  *  such  doubt  must 
be  resolved  in  favor  of  the  employee." 

Mr  Payne  coiiiended  the  poem  was  di- 
rected at  persons  who  mfiuenced  U.S.  policy. 
Mr  Rubins  ruled  tliat  the  Company  failed 
to  prove  the  cv)ntrary. 

Charge  No.  2  was  that  Mr.  Payne  failed  to 
follow  orders  of  his  supervisors  to  quit  writ- 
ing letters  for  publication  In  the  Panama- 
American. 

These  orders  anw  in  two  forms: 

Several  K»63  verbal  orders  from  his  super- 
visors not  to  write  letters  "detrimental  to 
the  best  interests  of  the  United  States."  (the 
inference  Is  clear  that  Mr.  Payne's  boss  would 
decide  what   best  Interests  were). 

A  January  14  memo  from  General  Fleming 
(right  after  tlie  riots i  telling  staff  employees 
"to  refrain  trom  Infiammatory  action  or 
words,  iind  not  to  dit^cu.ss  either  facts  or 
suppositions  in  regard  to  events  related  to 
the  recent  riots." 

CHARGE  SUSTAINED 

Mr  Payne  r.dmittedly  ignored  these  orders. 
Examiner  Robins  sustained  tlie  charge, 

BEGS     THE     POINT 

However,  this  finding  begs  the  real  point 
at  issue,  winch  rcst.s  on  the  fact  that,  in  the 
absence  of  martial  law,  tlie  orders  never 
should  have  been  issued  in  the  first  place. 

Mr.  Payne  and  his  counsel  claim  that 
under  the  terms  under  which  he  was  gov- 
erning. General  Fleming's  memo,  however 
well  Intent loned,  completely  overstepped  his 
autliorlty. 

And  the  19C3  orders  from  Mr.  Payne's  su- 
pervisor were  equally  offside. 

Had  Mr  Payne's  earlier  letters  been  libel- 
ous or  slanderous,  the  proper  course  would 
have  been  to  prosecute  him,  and  he  also  then 
could  have  been  fired.  Had  they  disclosed 
confidential  information  obtained  through 
his  employment,  he  could  have  been  fired  for 
that,  too. 

But.  on  the  record,  he  w:is  guilty  of  neither 
offense. 

If  obeyed,  the  efl^ect  of  the  blanket  Injunc- 
tion against  letters  "detrimental  to  the 
•  •  •  United  States"  would  be  simply  to 
outlaw  any  criticism  of  Governor  Fleming 
and  other  U.S.  policymakers.  All  the  gen- 
eral would  have  to  do  would  be  to  call  criti- 
cism of  himself  detrimental  to  the  United 
States.  Mr.  Payne  sees  all  this  as  a  viola- 
tion of  his  right  to  free  speech. 

Charge  No.  3  accused  Mr.  Payne  of  violat- 
ing Canal  Company  regulation  57  which 
tells  "Employees  to  clear  with  the  Governor's 
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office  all  articles  pertaining  to  Government 
activities  In  zone,  before  releasing  them  for 
publication  in  order  to  guard  against  im- 
proper use  of  official  information  obtained 
in  the  course  of  employment  •  •  •  ;  to 
minimize  the  publishing  of  inaccurate  infor- 
mation concerning  [canal]  activities  and 
policies  and  to  avoid  leading  anyone  to  be- 
lieve that  information  published  by  an  em- 
ployee has  official  sanction  when  such  writ- 
ing represents  only  an  employee's  personal 
views." 

These  stated  purposes  are,  of  course,  a 
proper  exercise  of  agency  authority, 

NOT     VIOLATED 

It    Is    important    to    note    here    that    Mr. 
Payne  did  absolutely  nothing  to  violate  them. 
What  he  did  violate  was  General  Fleming's 
Interpretation  of  regulation  67 — an  interpre- 
tation never  used  before. 

The  bureaucrats  who  drafted  67  were  care- 
ful to  confine  its  application  to  articles  for 
publication.  They  were  smart  enough  not 
to  require  advance  clearance  of  such  things 
as  letters  to  the  editor  •  *  '  comment  to 
reporters  on  issues  of  the  day  •  •  •  open 
letters  for  general  distribution  *  •  •  public 
statements  by  union  officials. 

They  quite  well  realized  that  inclusion  of 
these  things  would  bring  immediate  charges 
of  censorship  and  violation  of  the  First 
Amendment. 

General  Fleming,  however,  interpreted 
regulation  67  in  a  different  way. 

Examiner  Robins  sustained  charge  No.  3 
against  Mr.  Payne,  but  }>jinted  out: 

"Prior  to  the  riots,  the  English  language 
sections  of  the  Panamanian  papers  were  al- 
ways considered  arenas  for  disputants  to  air 
their  various  problems  between  themselves 
and  the  Canal  Company.  Tliis  is  not  any- 
thing new,  but  has  been  going  on  for  years, 
"As  far  as  I  am  aware,  no  i.ction  ever  was 
taken  against  an  employee  regardless  of  how 
acrimonious  his  statpmcnts. 

"It  must  be  remembered  that  at  no  time 
was  martial  law  declared.  Citizens  of  the 
zone  were  advised  not  to  stir  up  any  trouble, 
but  still  had  their  traditional  freedoms." 

In  other  words,  Mr.  Payne  was  fired  for 
violating  a  rule  which  others  repeatedly  had 
broken  with  impunity  •  '  •  in  all  degrees 
of  acrimony  •    •    *   for  many  years, 

THE    MEEHAN    CASE 

Mr.  Meehan,  a  Canal  Zone  police  officer 
since  early  1958,  was  fired  because  he  publicly 
opposed  Governor  Fleming's  plan  to  hire  up 
to  40  Panamanians  for  the  Canal  Zone  Police 
Division.  Traditionally,  this  police  force  has 
been  made  up  exclusively  of  U.S.  citizens. 

The  proposal  was  highly  controversial.  It 
was  certain  to  arouse  bitter  opposition  from 
many  well-intentioned  Americans,  and  It  did. 

Representative  Daniel  Flood.  Democrat,  of 
Pennsylvania,  called  it  "tantamount  to  trea- 
son" in  a  statement  to  the  House.  This  is 
far  harsher  language  than  Mr.  Meehan  ever 
used. 

The  late  Representative  Clarence  Cannon, 
Democrat,  of  Missouri,  and  Representatives 
Frank  Bow,  Republican,  of  Ohio.  Craig  Hos- 
MER,  Republican,  of  California,  and  William 
Cramer,  Republican,  of  Florida,  were  among 
others  who  roundly  denounced  it  on  the 
House  floor. 

OPPOSITION    TO    PLAN 

Mr.  Meehan's  own  opposition  to  the  plan 
was  expressed  in  two  ways: 

He  denounced  it  in  response  to  newsmen 
who  had  learned  of  the  proposal,  and  who 
had  sought  him  out.  In  his  role  of  union 
officer,  for  comment. 

He  printed  and  distributed  copies  of  an 
unsigned  open  letter  attacking  the  plan,  the 
Payne  poem,  and  Representative  Flood's 
statement. 


(In  bringing  charges  against  him,  the 
Canal  Company  conveniently  neglected  to 
point  out  that  Representative  Flood's  state- 
ment was  part  of  the  distribution.) 

Mr.  Meehan's  open  letter  called  Governor 
Fleming's  plan  "another  concession  to  the 
forces  desiring  to  see  U.S.  influence  abroad 
destroyed." 

His  letter  pointed  out  that  Panamanians, 
if  put  on  the  police  force  couldn't  (as  aliens) 
take  oaths  of  loyalty  to  the  United  States 
(i.e.,  could  not  be  sworn  to  defend  U.S.  con- 
trol of  the  canal  and  the  zone)  •  •  • 
couldn't  be  punished  (except  by  firing)  If 
they  turned  against  the  United  States  in  a 
new  emergency. 

CHRONOLOGY    OF    EVENTS 

Chronologically,  the  events  for  which  Mr. 
Meehan  was  fired  went  this  way: 

February  2 :  Via  the  grapevine,  he  learned 
Of  the  Governor's  plan. 

February  4:  He  and  three  officers  of  other 
unions  were  then  called  to  a  meeting  with 
four  Canal  Company  officials  who  told  them 
of  the  plan.  They  were  given  verbal  orders 
not  to  publish  newspaper  comment  oppos- 
ing it,  no  matter  what  they  thought  of  the 
plan. 

February  4:  Other  members  of  the  police 
division  officially  were  informed  of  the  Gov- 
ernor's plan.  It  tlius  became  common 
knowledge. 

February  5:  On  request,  Mr,  Meehan  and 
another  police  union  officer,  who  had  fin- 
ished their  12-hour  shifts  at  midnight,  met 
about  1  a.m.  with  two  reporters  from  the 
New  York  Times  and  Associated  Press.  The 
reporters  already  had  full  details  of  the  Gov- 
ernor's plan.  The  reporters  explained  what 
they  intended  to  WTite  about  it,  and  asked 
for  comment.  Mr.  Meehan  gave  them  a 
verbal  statement  critizicing  the  plan. 

February  6:  Governor  Fleming  announced 
the  plan  at  a  press  conference. 

February  7:  In  response  co  questions,  Mr. 
Meehan  gave  his  views  on  the  plan  to  Pana- 
manian newspapers.  The  Panama-American 
quoted  him  as  saying:  "Panamanian  loyalty 
in  carrying  out  these  (police)  tasks  can  be 
questioned.  The  plan  will  cause  a  large 
number  of  Americans  to  quit  and  go  home." 
(Editor's  Note.— It  is  a  fact  the  Panamanian 
National  Guard  did  nothing  to  hinder  the 
Panamanian  rioters'  January  9  attack  on  the 
zone,  which  gives  substance  to  Mr.  Meehan's 
doubt  that,  as  zone  police,  Panamanians 
would  defend  it  against  other  Panamanian 
attacks.! 

February  13:  Mr.  Meehan  distributed  the 
open  letter,  Payne's  poem,  and  Representa- 
tive Flood's  "tantamount-to-treason"  state- 
ment. 

On  the  basis  of  these  activities,  the  Canal 
Company  fired  Mr.  Meehan  on  three  charges: 
Charge  No.  1  accused  Mr.  Meehan  of  "con- 
duct  unbecoming    a    police   officer"    In   dis- 
tributing his  literature. 

libelous  and  derogatory 
It  called  the  poem  libelous  and  derogatory 
in  its  references  to  General  Fleming  (who 
wasn't  mentioned  in  the  poem  and  which 
Mr.  Meehan  didn't  write  anyway).  It  de- 
scribed the  open  letter  as  "Intemperate" 
•    •   •  "sarcastic   and  contemptuous." 

Mr,  Meehan  answered  that  the  literature 
was  distributed  In  a  legitimate  exercise  of 
his  constitutionally  guaranteed  right  to  pe- 
tition Congress. 

He  pointed  out  that  the  letter  clearly 
stated  its  main  subject  matter  was  to  urge 
those  who  shared  its  views  to  write  to  Mem- 
bers of  Congress. 

At  Mr.  Meehan's  Commission  hearings, 
companv  officials  engaged  In  some  remarkable 
political  metaphysics;  they  argued  that  the 
letter  was  not  an   exercise   of  the  right   to 
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petition,    but.    Instead,    a;i    exhortation    to 
others  to  petition. 

To  any  ordinary  citizen,  it  Is  obvious  that 
the  right  to  petition  1<  Indivisible  from  the 
right  to  urge  others  to  do  the  s;unc;  other- 
wise, formal  petitions,  with  many  signatures, 
never   could   get  slgnei)   at   all 

The  company  also  contended  that  Mr.  Mee- 
han  acted  as  an  Individual,  rather  than  as 
Police  Union  president.  But  let's  examine 
that  claim  later. 

Charge  No.  2  accused  Mr.  Meehan  of  vio- 
lating the  verbal  orders  against  idverse  news- 
paper comment  on  the  Fleming  pl.in 
Several  things  should  be  noted  here 
Item  1 :  The  verbal  ardctrs  were  fuzzy  and 
ambiguDus.  As  recalled,  they  did  not  tell 
Mr.  Meehan  to  avoid  all  press  comment. 
They  appeared  to  mea«  that  he  .-ihould  not 
comment  to  the  Panamanian   prtss 

As  paraphrased  In  the  official  charges 
aga:n.=;t  Mr.  Meehan.  th*  orders  were  that  he 
should  "keep  expression  of  any  views  oppo;;- 
Ing  the  Government's  proposed  plan  within 
regular  channels,  such  ^^  appeals  to  Con- 
gress •  •  •  and  "avoid  local  issuance  of 
comments  or  statements  which  could  find 
their  way  to  the  Panamairlan  press." 

Mr  Meehan  testified  that  he  Interpreted 
the  orders  as  prohibiting  comment  t<^  the 
Panamanian  press,  but  leavin^;  him  free  to 
comment  to  the  New  Y'Tk  Times  and  AP 
rep'T'ers  on  news  which  ti'.ev  .il.-rady  had. 
Item  2:  The  orders  were  riUsruUms  on  their 
face,  because  Mr.  Meehan,  even  under  the 
orders'  terms,  could  wire  or  telephone  his 
protest  to  Congressmen  whose  statements. 
quoting  his  protest,  coUlcl  appear  In  Pana- 
manian newspapers  the  v«ry  same  day 

ltcn\  i.  The  inhibiting  orders  almost  cer- 
t.i::::y  violated  the  Executive  order  setting 
up  the  Federal  empl<'\ee  labor-manage- 
ment pro£;r.un  which  ck.M.-:y  guarantees  the 
right  ,f  union  officials  to  speak  up  freely  (in 
the  press  or  elsewhere  i  on  matters  aflfectlng 
their  unl'jus.  The  plan  to  hire  Panamanian 
police  certainly  did  that 

Charge  No.  3  accused  Mr  Meehan  of  vio- 
lating regulation  67  (previously  discussed  In 
the  P.ivne  casei  with  its'  requirement  for 
adv.ince  clearance  of  'articles  for  publica- 
tion." 

Like  Mr  Payne,  Mr  Mieehan  did  absolutely 
nothing  to  violate  the  suecltficaUy  stated  pur- 
poses of  67.  ^ 

CONSTTTTTTIOHAL    RIGHT 

In  his  case,  as  in  Mr  P.^j-ne's.  the  regula- 
tion w.«  invoked,  by  Cieneral  Fleming's  in- 
terpret i-:on,  to  pr.ihibit  activities  (.the  open 
letter  •  •  •  comments  to  the  press)  which 
had  been  previously  pejnutted  .is  a  matter 
of  admttu-d  constiiuil'tivil  right 

In  Mr  Meehan's  ra.se  espei^i.illy.  It  w.us  In- 
v  (ked  \n  direct  violatinn  of  the  Federal  em- 
p.jyee  l.ibor-managemeat  program  which  re- 
quires .iftvance  clearance  of  univJii  litera- 
ture only  when  1*'5  Int.-ndeti  for  agency  bul- 
letin boards,  or  distribution  through  official 
channels. 

The  C-.nal  Company  n|jvl(ously  Is  senslilve 
on  that  fKiuit. 

This  explains  U,s  In-Jstgnce.  detailed  In 
charge  No  i,  that  Mr  Mteban  had  acted  as 
an  Individual  rather  th  m  a<!  union  president 
•  •  •  that  he  had  called  no  union  meeting 
before  distributing  his  i»ter<ture  •  •  •  con- 
sulted only  one  union  fifflcer  •  •  •  and 
failed  to  Identify  the  open  letter  as  a  union 
d  i<"ument  /     I 

.Mr  Meehan's  answer:   I     ( 
.Advance  approval  by  tjie  union  and  union 
identification   with    the  open   letter,   though 
desirable,  were  In  no  way  mandatory 

Practically  speaking.  i%  \«<tuld  have  been 
almost  Impossible  to  obr-dn  advance  ap- 
pr  ival — because  all  union  members  had  been 
asslijned  :o  emergency  12^h(>i.ir  shifts.  7  days 
per  week 

The  uniin  paid  for  tha  literature. 


Finally,  in  a  February  17  resolution.  It 
speclrlcally  and  emphatically  Indorsed  Mr. 
Meehan's  activities. 

Clearly,  the  union,  not  General  Fleming, 
has  the  right  to  decide  whether  Mr  Meehan 
acted  for  the  union  or  not. 

.\nd  that  is  why  both  men  have  come  to 
W^ushington.  to  tell  the  Civil  Service  Com- 
mission that  the  charges  against  them  are 
trumped-up  and  were  intended  to  muzzle 
their  exercise  of  their  constitutional  rights, 
and  to  plead  for  official  intercession  on  their 
behalf. 

[From  the  Washington  Dally  News. 
July  28.  19641 

Challenge  to  Frfe  Speech 

Two  civil  service  employees  were  fired  for 
speaking  their  minds 

They  were  fired  by  an  .\rmy  general. 

John  Cramer  tells  the  story  t.xlay.  It 
should  Interest  every  Government  employee, 
every  Congressman,  and  every  organization 
concerned  with  the  protection  of  the  con- 
stitutional right  of  free  speech 

It  should  al£o  interest  the  Defense  De- 
partment, and  we  hope  it  will  not  wait  for 
the  Civil  Service  Commls.slon's  findings  to 
correct  what  seems  to  us  to  be  a  gra\e  ad- 
ministrative error. 

Arthur  Payne  and  Richard  Meehan  were 
longtime  Canal  Zone  employees  until  they 
were  hred  by  MaJ  Gen  Robert  J  Fleming. 
Jr  Both  men  are  officers  in  Canal  Zone 
unions  They  criticized  Canal  Zone  policy. 
and   General   Flemings   administration. 

Major  General  Fleming  wears,  in  effect 
three  hats.  In  addition  to  his  military  rnnk 
he's  President  of  the  Panama  Canal  Company 
I  run  by  the  Army)  and  Governor  of  the 
Canal  Zone,  where  the  American  civilians  live 
and  work,  and  It  seems  t*)  us  he  forgot  for  a 
moment.  In  the  heated  atmosphere  follow- 
ing the  January  9  riots,  which  hat  he  was 
wearing  The  Canal  Zone  Isn't  an  Army 
camp. 

The  simple  fact  Is  that  far  worse  was  said 
In  Congress  about  Ciinal  Zone  policy,  and 
about  him.  than  was  said  by  either  of  the 
men  he  fired. 

Today's  calmer  mood  should  permit  every- 
one concerned  to  reexamine  these  ca.'ies  in 
the  light  of  the  Supreme  Court's  recent  find- 
ings In  another  case  in  which  Justice  Black 
said:  "I  doubt  that  a  country  can  live  In 
freedom  where  Its  people  can  be  made  to 
suffer  physically  or  financially  for  criticizing 
their  Government.  Its  actions  or  Its  cfflclals." 

fProm  the  Washington  Post.  July  29.   1964] 
Two  FtRED  U5.  Employees  Cla'im  Constitu- 
tional Rights  Violated 
(By   Helen   Dewari 

Two  former  U.S.  employees  in  the  Canal 
Zone  have  protested  to  the  CUll  Service  Com- 
mission that  they  were  tired  fur  exercising 
Constitutional  rights  to  free  speech  and  peti- 
tion of  Congress. 

Canal  Zone  authorities  deny  any  abridge- 
ment of  rights  They  say  the'men  were  dis- 
missed for  violating  regulations  and  for 
making  libelous  and  derogatory"  statements 
about  US.  officials.  Including  their  boss,  zone 
Gov    Robert  J    Fleming.  Jr. 

The  case  raises  questions  of  how  far  Gov- 
ernment employees  may  go  In  criticizing  poli- 
cies of  their  Government  when  It  Is  their 
employer,  particularly  In  a  tense  Interna- 
tional situation 

The  men  had  been  fired  In  the  aftermath 
of  last  January's  antl-U  S  riots  by  Pana- 
manians A  Pentagon  official  described  the 
case  as  "pivotal  to  the  effective  administra- 
tion of  the  Canal  Zone" 

The  complainants  In  the  case  are  Richard 
D  Meehan.  30.  employed  as  a  policeman 
by  the  Zone  Government  for  6  years,  and 
Arthur     C      Payne.    44      am     administrative 


budgetary  assistant  and  employee  fur  19 
years  of  the  US.  Government-controlled 
Panama  Canal  Company. 

Their  cases  are  now  before  the  Commis- 
sion's appeals  examining  dlvl.sion. 

There  are  three  charges  against  Payne: 
"L'nbeooming  conduct"  in  publishing  a 
poem  with  "derogatory  and  libelous"  state- 
ments about  Governor  Fleming.  Payne 
denies  that  the  p<.>om.  which  accuses  an 
anonymous  "he"  of  refuting  "the  wish  of 
Congress  by  subterfuge  and  lle.«;."  Is  directed 
specifically  at  Fleming  It  Is  aimed  at  G,,v- 
ernment  policy,  he  says 

Failure  to  obey  orders  against  writing  "in- 
flammatory" letters  or  letters  "detrimental 
to  the  best  Interests  of  the  United  St. ties'  to 
P.tnamanlan  newspapers  Payne  contends 
his    letters    fit    neither    citegory. 

Failure  to  get  prior  clearance  for  articles 
on  Government  activities.  Payne  says  that 
to  include  letters  written  as  a  private  citizen. 
f»8  well  as  official  articles,  is  a  vlolatiim  f.f 
first  amendment  guarantees  of  free  speech. 
In  proceedings  before  a  zone  hearing  offi- 
cer last  spring.  Payne  was  exonerated  of  ti.e 
first  charge  and  a  30-day  suspensuin  w.is 
recommended  on  the  other  two  Tlic  recum- 
mend.Ttlon  was  overruled  by  Fleming. 

Meehan's  dlsmis.sal,  however,  was  upheld 
on  all  charges,  which  stemmed  from  his  pro- 
tests against  a  Government  plan  to  hire  40 
Panamanians  on  the  zone  police  force. 

The  officer  was  accused  of  violating  rules 
by  denouncing  the  plan  to  US  newsmen 
who  asked  him  for  comment  In  his  capacity 
as  a  policemen's  union  official  and  by  cir- 
culating material  critical  of  It. 

Authorities  say  there  were  orders  against 
adverse  comment  to  reporters.  Meehan  says 
these  were  ambiguous  and  In  violation  of 
Federal  guarantees  of  free  speech  In  labor- 
management  relations.  He  also  denies  an 
allegation  that  he  broke  a  rule  against  di- 
vulging Information. 

The  critical  material  included  an  open 
letter  urging  mall  protests  to  Congress, 
which  Meehan  says  fall  within  the  con.^ti- 
f.itional  right  to  petition  Congress. 

In  both  cases,  the  men's  attorncv,  Charles 
Scanlan,  of  the  Washington  office  of  the 
American  Federation  of  Government  Em- 
ployees, AFL-CIO.  contends  that  union  offi- 
cers were  being  singled  out  for  pimlshment 
Payne  waa  second  vice  president  of  the  AFGE 
local  and  Meehan  w>ts  president  of  the  zone's 
police  union. 

Scanlan  argues  that  the  men  were  being 
derived  of  constitutional  rights  because  of 
their  Government  Job.  This  is  speclfic^liy 
prohibited   by  law.  he  contends 

Government  authorities  argue  that  the 
real  Issues  are  breaking  of  regulations  and 
libeling  of  officials  and  that  any  agency 
would  have  considered  Meehan's  and  Payne's 
actions  grounds  for  dismissal 
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MONROE  DOCTRINE:    DEPARTMEN  F 
OF  ST.-XTE  rONSIDERS  IT  DEAD 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Spt-akor,  I  nsk 
unanimnu.s  consont  that  the  pentleman 
frnm  Ponn.<:vIvania  !  Mr  Flood!  may  ex- 
tend tii.s  remaik.s  at  Uw^  point  in  the 
Record  and  inchide  extraneous  matter. 

Tlie  SPEAKER.  Ls  there  objection 
to  the  reque.st  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma? 

There  wa.-;  no  objection. 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Speaker.  foiluwlnLr 
the  overthrow  of  the  Government  of 
Cuba  in  1959  and  the  establishment  of  a 
Soviet  satellite  in  that  .stratej:;;c  i.sland 
ountry,  our  historic  defense  policy 
known  as  the  Monroe  Doctirne  has  be- 
come the  subject  of  extensive  discussions 
amonsT  the  people  of  tlie  United  States. 


with  many  addresses  and  statements  in 

the  Congress  callmu  for  Its  positive  re- 
affirmation by  our  Government. 

One  of  the  first  steps  in  this  direction 
was  House  Concurrent  Resolution  445, 
8611^  Cont:!e.ss.  introduced  by  me  on 
Januaiy  ti.  I960.  This  measure  called 
for  aviv  one  of  the  hi^h  contracting  par- 
ties to  the  Inter- American  Treaty  of 
Mutual  .'^ssisLancc.  individually  or  col- 
lectively, 1<J  "take  steps  to  forestall  or 
combat  intervention,  domination,  con- 
trol, and  colonization  in  whatever  form, 
by  de.stniclive  forces  known  as  interna- 
tioniil  communism  and  its  agencies  in 
the  Wt^sti'rn  Hemisphere." 

So  far  all  elforts  for  adequate  re- 
declaration of  the  Monroe  Doctrine 
which  have  been  supported  by  some  of 
the  most  distinguished  authorities  and 
publici.'>ts  of  the  Nation,  have  been  un- 
availmu.  Thu.'^.  the  Red  program  for 
conquest  of  the  Americas  has  continued 
virtually  without  let  or  hindrance  until 
blocked  in  1964  in  Brazil.  Moreover, 
iiiternatKMial  socialistic  elements  in  our 
Government  have  actually  aided  and 
abf'ttvd  succe.ssive  communistic  advances 
in  l^Un  countries  in  a  manner  well  cal- 
culated to  endanger  United  States 
trertv-baseri  soveieipnty  and  jurisdic- 
tion over  the  Canal  Zone  and  Panama 
Canal. 

On  June  29.  1964, 1  wrote  the  Secretary 
of  State  .strongly  urging  a  "positive  and 
forthright"  redeclaration  by  our  Gov- 
ernment of  the  Monroe  Doctrine  and  re- 
quested the  views  of  the  Secretary  on  the 
subject.  The  Department  of  State,  over 
the  signature  of  Robert  E.  Lee,  Assistant 
Secretary  for  Congressional  Relations, 
on  July  24.  1964.  replied,  giving  the  views 
of  tlie  Department  of  State. 

This  reply.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  regret  to 
report,  was  not  responsive  to  my  key  re- 
quest for  a  statement  of  the  position  of 
the  Secretary  of  State  as  regards  the  re- 
declaration of  the  Monroe  Doctrine. 
Moreover,  it  attt  mpts  to  equate  this 
Doctrine  of  self-defense  with  an  "inter- 
American  doctrine  of  noninterference." 
The  re.sultinrr  confusion  adds  credence 
to  international  socialistic  allegations 
that  the  historic  policy  of  Monroe  is 
"dead."— See  my  address.  "Monroe  Doc- 
trine or  Khrusiichev  Doctrine?"  Con- 
gressional Rkcohd.  volume  108,  part  5, 
paiics  6472  6480. 

From  what  has  transpired  it  is  evident 
that  the  Department  of  State  accepts  the 
Soviet  dictum  that  the  Monroe  Doctrine 
is.  indeed,  'ciead."  and  is  as  "dead  as 
a  door  nail."  This  surrender  is  of  the 
gravest  concern  and  involves  hemi- 
spheric peril  beyond  estimation.  I  do  not 
believe  tlu't  the  people  of  the  United 
States  favor  this  reversal  of  the  policy 
which  has  survived  for  nearly  one  and  a 
half  centuries  in  full  vigor  and  effect  and 
has  been  employed  by  more  than  one 
vigorous  American  President  for  the  de- 
fcn.'^e  of  Latin  American  countries. 

In  order  that  the  people  of  our  coun- 
try and  Members  of  the  Congress  may 
know  about  the  current  Department  of 
State  attitude  on  the  Monroe  Doctrine, 
I  quote  the  indicated  exchange  of  let- 
ters along  with  House  Concurrent  Reso- 
lution 445,  previously  mentioned. 


Congress  of  the  United  States, 

House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C.,  June  29,  1964. 
Hon.  Dean  Rusk. 
Secretary  of  State, 
Department  of  State, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Secretary:  During  the  past  sev- 
eral years,  I  have  made  various  public  state- 
ments. In  and  out  of  Congress,  concerning 
the  Monroe  Doctrine  and  the  great  need  for 
Its  maintenance.  In  some  of  these  state- 
ments, I  have  called  on  the  Department  of 
State  to  make  a  forthright  declaration  on 
the  subject;  but  such  declaration  has  not 
yet  been  made. 

Hence,  the  world  at  large,  Including  Latin 
America  and  Soviet  countries,  considers 
that  our  country  has  abandoned  the  appli- 
cation of  the  Monroe  Doctrine.  Commu- 
nistic powers  have  repeatedly  asserted  that  it 
Is  "dead";  and  our  failure  to  deny  this  charge 
has  Induced  other  nations  to  believe  that 
this  Is  true.  Moreover,  the  resulting  un- 
certainly Is  availed  of  by  Red  countries  to 
romp  throughout  Latin  America,  place  their 
agents  In  key  spots  to  work  their  will,  spread 
the  doctrines  and  practices  of  revolutionary 
communism,  and  arouse  hatred  for  the 
United  States. 

In  view  of  all  of  this.  I  am  sure  that  a 
positive  and  forthright  declaration  by  our 
Government  on  this  subject.  If  our  time- 
honored  policy  is  still  to  be  ob.^erved.  will 
clear  the  air  of  much  diplomatic  uncertainty 
and  make  far  easier  the  task  of  dealing  with 
communistic  infiltration  and  subversion  in 
the  Western  Hemisphere. 

I  strongly  urge  that  our  Government  re- 
declare  its  position  on  the  Monroe  Doctrine; 
and  desire  your  views  touching  the  subject. 
An   early"  reply   is   respectfully   requested. 
Sincerely  your'. 

Danifl  J.  Flood. 
Member  of  Co7igress. 


The  Department  of  State  enunciated  this 
unequivocally  in  a  statement  issued  July  14, 
1960:  "In  the  first  place,  the  principles  of 
the  Monroe  Doctrine  are  as  valid  as  they 
were  in  1823  when  the  doctrine  was  pro- 
claimed. Furthermore,  the  Monroe  Doc- 
trine's purpose  of  preventing  any  extension 
to  this  hemisphere  of  a  despotic  political 
system  contrary  to  the  Independent  status 
of  the  American  States  Is  supported  by  the 
inter-American  security  system  through  the 
Organization  of  American  States.  Specifi- 
cally, the  Organization  of  American  States' 
Charter  and  the  Rio  Treaty  provide  the 
means  for  common  action  to  protect  the 
hemisphere  against  the  interventionist  and 
aggressive  designs  of  international  commu- 
nism." 

On  April  20,  19G1,  President  Kennedy  re- 
affirmed U.S.  responsibilities  under  the  Mon- 
roe Doctrine,  emphasizing  the  multilateral 
aspect:  "Let  the  record  show  that  our  re- 
straint is  not  inexhaustible.  Should  it  ever 
appear  that  the  inter-American  doctrine  of 
noninterference  merely  conceals  or  excuses 
a  policy  of  nonaction — if  the  nations  of  this 
hemisphere  should  fail  to  meet  their  com- 
mitments against  outside  Communist  pene- 
tration—then I  want  it  clearly  understood 
that  this  Government  will  not  hesitate  in 
meeting  its  primary  obligations  which  are 
to  the  security  of  our  Nation." 

Please  let  me  know  if  I  can  be  of  further 
assistance. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Robert  E.  Lee, 
Acting    Assistant    Secretary    for    Con- 
gressional Relations. 


Department  of  State, 
Washington.  July  24. 1964. 
Hon.  Daniel  J.  Flood. 
House  of  Representatives. 

Dear  Congressman  Flood:  Thank  you  for 
your  letter  of  June  29  to  the  Secretary  re- 
questing from  the  Department  a  statement 
on  the  application  of  the  Monroe  Doctrine. 

The  fundamental  principles  of  the  Monroe 
Doctrine  relating  to  this  hemisphere  are 
valid  now,  and  have  been  valid  ever  since  It 
was  promulgated.  The  doctrine  is  a  uni- 
lateral articulation  of  U.S.  policy.  It  is  un- 
questionably forthright  in  its  statement  that 
incursion  of  a  European  power  into  this  hem- 
isphere constitutes  "a  danger  to  the  peace 
and  security  of  this  Nation."  and  that  such 
an  incursion  is  to  be  deemed  a  "manifesta- 
tion of  an  unfriendly  disposition  toward  the 
United  States  •  *  *  endangering  our  peace 
and  happiness."  Tlie  Monroe  Doctrine,  how- 
ever, does  not  specify  what  action  is  to  be 
taken  with  regard  to  any  particular  situa- 
tion; and.  in  fact,  action  under  the  doctrine 
has  varied  widely,  without  our  Government's 
ever  forsaking   the   fundamental    principles. 

Moreover,  the  principles  underlying  the 
Monroe  Doctrine  are  now  recognized  multi- 
laterally  through  the  Inter-American  secu- 
rity system  of  the  Organization  of  American 
States.  Both  the  OAS  Charter  and  the 
Inter-American  Treaty  of  Reciprocal  As- 
sistance— the  Rio  Treaty— rest  on  the  basic 
assumption  that  incursion  of  a  foieien  power 
into  any  part  of  this  hemisphere  constitutes 
a  danger  to  the  peace  and  security  of  the 
hemisphere  as  a  whole,  and  that  aggression 
against  any  American  State  constitutes  a 
threat  and  danger  for  all  American  States. 
One  of  the  great  factors  in  Inter-Amerlcan 
cooperation  for  mutual  security  has  been  the 
development  of  the  Monroe  Doctrine  in  the 
hemisphere  by  logical  historical  evolution. 


House  Concurrent  Resolution  445 

Whereas  the  subversive  forces  known  as 
international  communism,  operating  secretly 
and  openly,  directly  and  indirectly,  threaten 
the  sovereignty  and  political  independence 
of  all  the  Western  Hemisphere  nations:   and 

Whereas  the  American  continents,  by  the 
free  and  independent  position  which  they 
have  assumed  and  maintained,  are  not  sub- 
ject to  colonization  or  domination  by  any 
power;   and 

Whereas  the  intervention  of  international 
communism,  directly  or  indirectly,  or  how- 
ever disguised,  in  any  American  state,  con- 
flicts with  the  established  policy  of  the 
American  Republics  for  the  protection  of  the 
sovereignty  of  the  peoples  of  such  states  and 
the  political  independence  of  their  govern- 
meiits;  and 

Whereas  such  a  situation  extended  to  any 
portions  of  the  Western  Hemisphere  is  dan- 
gerous to  the  peace  and  safety  of  the  whole 
of  it.  including  the  United  States:  Now, 
therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
{the  Senate  concurring) ,  (1)  That  any  such 
subversive  domination  or  threat  of  it  violates 
the  principles  of  the  Monroe  Doctrine,  and  of 
co'.Iective  security  as  set  forth  in  the  acts 
and  resolutions  heretofore  adopted  by  the 
American  Republics:  and 

(2)  Tliat  in  any  such  situation  any  one  or 
more  of  the  high  contracting  parties  to  the 
Inter-American  Treaty  of  Reciprocal  Assist- 
ance may.  In  the  exercise  of  individual  or 
collective  self-defense,  and  in  accordance 
with  the  declarations  and  principles  above 
stated,  take  steps  to  forestall  or  combat  in- 
tervention, domination,  control,  and  coloni- 
zation in  whatever  form,  by  the  subversive 
forces  known  as  international  communism 
and  its  agencies  in  the  Western  Hemisphere. 


HJl.  1927 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Boland]  may 
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extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 
The    SPEAKER,     k    there    objection 
to   the  request  of   the   jentleman  from 
Oklahoma? 
There  was  no  objection 
Mr    BOLAND.     Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in 
favor  of  H.R.  1927,  a  bill  to  liberali/e  the 
current    nonservice-oonnected     peii.sion 
payments  to  veterans  of  World  War  I, 
World  War  II,  and  the  Korean  conflict, 
and  their  widows  and  children. 

One  of  the  principal  provisions  of  the 
bill  allows  five  new  exelit  ions  in  the  de- 
termination of  annual  income,  and  Ln 
addition  provides  a  new  ba.si.s  for  the 
determination  of  eligibility  where  an  in- 
dividual Is  in  receipt  of  a  i)en.sjon  under 
any  public  or  private  retirement,  an- 
nuity, endowment,  or  similar  plan 

Today,  an  individual  who  is  receiving 
monthly  social  secuntj.-  benefits,  for  ex- 
ample, does  not  have  the  social  .security 
paymenLs  counted  until  such  time  as 
they  equal  the  amount  of  his  contribu- 
tion This  bill  provides  for  the  repeal 
of  this  contributions  factor  and  sub- 
.>tuutes  in  lieu  thereof  a  lO-ix'rcent 
formula.  This  would  ixymit  thousands 
of  mdividuals  who  are  receiving  social 
security  payments  and  who  are  on  the 
bordeiline  of  the  income  limitations  of 
the  pension  law  to  eiij  >y  tiie  >- percent 
increiuse  in  social  security  benefits  re- 
cently voted  by  the  Hou.se  of  Representa- 
tives and  at  the  sanu-  tune  continue  to 
r-ceive  this  non-.serviCf-eonnected  pen- 
sion 'I  he  10-percent  exclusion  would 
more  than  compensate  for  the  recently 
pas^sed  5-percent  social  security  bt>nefltLs 
increa.se.  thus  makint;  cerUim  that  no 
veteran,  widow,  or  child  if  ceivin:,'  a  pen- 
sion would  be  adver.-ely  affected  as  a 
result  of  having  an  mcrease  ui  income 
attributable  to  the  socaat  .security  raise. 

This  bill  also  increastis  both  the  in- 
con;.-  limitation  and  the  rat^-  of  pension 
for  cei-t.un  veterans  and  widows,  and 
makes  other  liberal  proviMons  and  pay- 
ments increases  for  the  helpless  and 
blind  veterans. 

Mr  Speaker,  I  wanS  to  take  this  op- 
p<^:tunuy  to  commend  members  of  the 
Committee  on  Veteran.^  .Affairs  for  its 
serious  and  exhaustive  study  of  the 
many  pensions  filed  diumg  the  88th 
CanK're.s.s.  and  for  reportini?  this  legis- 
lation which  is  acceptablt^  to  all  of  the 
major  vet^i-rans  on?ani?iitk>ns 


his  district,  to  the  State  of  Michigan, 
and  to  the  country  demonstrated  a  con- 
cern for  good  legislation  and  good  gov- 
ernment 


THE     HONORABLE    JOHN     BONIF.AS 
BENNETr 

Mr  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  M.chigan  [Mr.  Stakbler  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection 

Mr  STAEBLER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  join 
with  my  colleagues  frotn  Michigan  and 
all  Members  of  this  House  in  expressing 
sympathy  to  the  family  of  John  Ben- 
nett, and  the  sense  of  loss  all  of  us  feel 
over  his  unexpected  death  John  was  a 
respected  Congressman  who  during  his 
many  years  of  service  to  the  people  of 


ECCLESIAM  SL'AM   HAILED  BY 
MOOHHKAU 

Mr  AIJJERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  i  Mr.  Mookhe.adI  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Re(  ohd  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma' 

Thi  re  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  MOOR  HEAD  Mr  Speaker,  it  Is 
one  of  the  hallmarks  of  our  time  that  all 
men  of  i^(X)d  will  read  with  keen  antici- 
pation the  news  that  the  Pope  has  is- 
sued a  new  encyclical. 

Since  Leo  XIII  i.ssued  his  famous  'Re- 
rum  Novarum"  late  In  the  19th  century, 
mankind  has  learned  that  Irequently  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church  is  the  leader  in 
progressive  .social  thought. 

In  recent  years,  the  world  hailed  John 
the  XXIIIs  two  great  letters.  "Mater  et 
Mat;lstra  ■  and  Pacem  in  Terns."  They 
both  brought  fresh  winds  to  contempo- 
rary thouiiht. 

Today  the  world  received  from  the 
hand  of  Pope  Paul  the  VI.  his  first  en- 
cyclical— "Ecclesiam  Suam  "  None  of 
us  has  yet  had  the  time  to  give  it  careful 
thoui;ht  and  consideration,  but  the  first 
perusal  leads  us  to  believe  it  stands  in 
the  tradition  of  Leo  XIII  and  John 
XXIII 

A.>  the  New  York  Times  pointed  out 
today: 

Ilio  vast  scope  of  the  enrycUcal  asaurea 
tliat  Us  many  ideixs  wlU  be  dlscuseed  in  the 
coming  days  and  months  An  Inirlgulng 
one  la  the  pontiffs  promlae  "to  entertain  a 
more  asslduoua  and  efficacious  concern" 
about  world  peace  "within  the  limits  of  our 
ministry  ■■  In  a  now  warring  world  this  la 
a  mission  that    ::  ;.;::.   :.    v  wui  welcome. 


WORLD    REACTION    TO    FiANCJER    7 

Mr  AIJJER'r  .Mr  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  con.s.'nt  that  tiie  gentlemaii 
from  Minnesota  ,  Mr  Karth  I  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  m  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr  KARTH.  Mr.  Speaker,  to  further 
identify  the  successful  Ranger  7  shot, 
I  am  inserting  m  the  Record,  leading 
foreign  editorial  and  media  reaction. 
This  spontaneous  reaction  emanates 
from  all  parts  of  the  world.  The  signifi- 
cance of  it  IS  obvious  to  all.  but  certainly 
emphasizes  the  worldwide  political  im- 
portance that  some  of  us  have  constantly 
applied  to  the  U  S  space  effort 

ALso  evident  is  the  frequently  voiced 
hope  that  .some  k;nd  of  cooperative  ef- 
fort in  space  between  the  United  States 
and  the  LT  s  S.R.  could  result  in  a  lessen- 
ing of  dangerous  tensions  as  well  as  more 
rapid  and  gamful  advances  for  all  man- 
kind. 

At  any  rate.  I  insert  in  the  Record,  the 
USIA  research  results  for  all  to  read  so 


as  to  better  understand  the  world's  ac- 
ceptance of  Ranger  7s  outstanding 
technological  accomplishment.  Various 
moon  phototjraphs  were  reproduced  In 
most  papers  to  gl^4  added  emphasis. 

Rese.\kch  Kesi  lts 

WE.STERN    KVRuPE 

New  era  in  space  exploration 

"A  stunning  success,  .i  f.uit.istlc  exploit," 

headlined  conservative  Le  Matin,  of  Antwerp; 

.1  new  revolution  In  the  field  of  lUstn.iKjmil 

al  observation."  pniclalmed    H.mibur^'.s  Die 

VVr:r      .Spe.Jtmg  for  virtually  all  conmienta- 

Uir.s.   Dfr  Telegraf,  of  West  Berlin,  declared 

Ml, It     the     whole     world     con^'r.itulated     the 

Uiilt/ed  States  on   the  success  of  Ranker  T's 

ml.sKlon 

There  appeared  U)  be  little  doubt  that  this 
new  achievement  materially  Improved  Uie 
pri>s(>ects  for  the  eventua;  l.tndlng  of  a  man 
on  the  moon;  .and  to  some,  such  as  P  iris" 
rlK'htlst  L  Aurore.  the  future  i)os.sibiaties  were 
tiMllmlted.  with  "miuve'.ous  adventures" 
.iliead  Intellectually  orleiUed  Omibat  of 
P.irls  s<iia  that  the  United  Slates  already 
felt  the  motm  within  Its  reach  and  credited 
Amerlc'in  successes  In  space  exploits  U)  the 
perfection  of  tmlUstlc  techniques,  the 
-soundness  of  electronic  equipment,  and  the 
m.istcry  of  space  communication."  Brus- 
.sels'  independent  1.mi  Liintorne  asserted  that 
Hanger  7  testined  to  the  "extraordinary 
mixatery  In  spatial  experiments  of  which  the 
I'lilled  St  lies  Is  cap.ible.'" 

Britain  s  liberal  Guardian  found  the  suc- 
cessful moon  reconnaissance  of  Ranger  7  a 
■triumph  of  the  highest  Importance"  because 
It  was  a  triumph  oi  technolopy;  it  had  al- 
ready increased  our  knowledge  of  tlie  moon's 
.^^^^face  and  its  phot<>>?r.\phs  would  undoubt- 
edly yield  more  once  they  h.id  lx>en  ^\ven 
civreful  study;  and.  It  had  established  the 
strong  probability  that  a  manned  space- 
craft could  Sitfely  land  on  the  moons  sur- 
fjvce.  "the  objective  of  the  whole  campaign  " 
A  number  of  papers  called  Ranger  7  one 
of  man's  greatest  strides  m  exploring  the 
outer  universe,  and  a  historic  date  for  gon- 
er..tions  to  ccme  Stockliolms  elite  Svenska 
D.ijh:.,det  sfx^ke  for  many  when  it  declared: 
"Ihe  .3l5t  day  of  July.  1964.  will  go  down  as 
a  red-letter  day  In  the  history  of  lunar  re- 
-search  •  •  •  a  preparation  for  even  more 
remarkable  events  now  In  the  pl.mnlng  stage. 
Towjtrd  tlie  end  of  this  decide,  the  Ameri- 
cans hope  to  land  the  first  man  on  the  moon. 
It  Is  against  th.s  background  that  the  richly 
successful  K.uiger  7  experiment  must  be 
viewed." 

Hie  >;enerous  acclaim  across  the  Continent 
revcded  what  appeared  to  be  a  sincere  de- 
light that  the  United  States  had  moved  so 
far  ahead  on  its  way  to  the  moon. 

Articrican.i  ahead  J»i  space 

Inevitably,  discussions  ranged  over  various 
United  States  and  USSR  space  efforts. 
The  majority  of  conmientaturs  agreed  with 
West  Oermany's  moderate-right  Muenchner 
Merkur  that  the  United  States  has  wrung 
from  the  Soviet  the  lead  in  space  research" 
Another  Munich  p  iper.  the  left-center  .Sued- 
deutsche  Zeitung.  believed  that  the  United 
States  had  long  ago  caught  up  with  the 
U  .S  s  R  and  that  it  was  no  longer  so  certain 
that  the  first  men  to  take  photos  of  the 
moon  would  do  so  with  Soviet  cameras." 
Pro-Oaulllst  Par;s-Pre.sse  asserted  cate- 
Korlcally  that  the  United  State.s  had  w.in  the 
hrst  round  of  the  "battle  for  the  moon  " 

The  pro-CDU  Rh-inische  Post  of  Dus.'Jel- 
dorf  was  prompted  to  remark  that  both 
worlds  (East  and  West]  were  harnessing  all 
their  scientific  and  technical  forces  to  this 
project  and  quoted  the  German  rocket  pio- 
neer Hermann  Oberth  ;us  predicting  that 
"whoever  controls  the  moon  controls  the 
earth  "  Muenchner  Merkur  wondered  if  the 
.S<n!p?s  had  lost  some  of  their  great  Interest 
In  the  moon,  despite  the  fact  that  they  ap- 
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neired  to  be  ahead  on  manned  space  re- 
seirrh  However,  the  paper  felt  that  the 
c;.;vie's  would  lose  this  position,  "as  soon  aa 
the  Americans  start  with  their  Gemini 
flights." 

Lundons  conservative  Dally  Express  held 
out  for  vlgoroiLs  competition  in  space  ex- 
ploration Calling  Ranger  7  a  "spur  to  Prog- 
re«  •  the  paper  asked:  "Would  the  United 
cntos  ever  have  launched  her  mighty  space 
nrunr.im  so  vigorously  had  it  not  been  for 
theVhiUer.ge  of  the  Soviet  sputnik?  Would 
the  pith  to  the  stars  have  been  opened  so 
soon  if  there  had  been  no  contest?  Of 
course  not." 

Peaceful  cooperation  of  East  and  West 
President  Johnson's  reference  to  Ranger  7 
as  a  •weapon  of  peace  "  w:is  widely  quoted. 
In  this  context.  Bonn's  centrist  General- 
An/eiger  pointed  hopefully  to  Izvestla's  ex- 
pressed lulmlratlon  for  the  exploit  and 
declared  that  "the  possibility  of  peaceful 
uiternatlonal  competition  again  Is  dawning 
on  the  horizon  "  In  Rome,  the  Independ- 
ent-center II  Messaggero  agreed  and  BUg- 
eested  that  Ranger  7  should  also  be  hailed 
Is  ft  "svmbol  of  liberty,"  for  "If  the  goal  of 
mankln'd  Is  the  universe,  the  earth  must 
seek  lt,s  peace  In  freedom  " 

Britain's     cnservatlve     Dally     Telegraph 
analv7ed    the   various   stages    In   space   com- 
petition between  the  USSR,  and  the  United 
States    and  asked  If  there  really  needed  to 
be   a    "race  "      In    their    separate    plans   for 
landing  a  n\an  on  tlie  m(X)n.  the  paper  de- 
clared   -How  happy  if  it  could  be  a  Russian- 
American     mixed     manned    effort."      Paris' 
ellte-orlented  Le  Monde  suggested  a  treaty 
on    space    exploration    similar    to    that    on 
Antarctica      However,  there  would  be  more 
hope   for   co<ii>eratlon,    the   Dally  Telegraph 
thought,  if  the  USSR,  were  as  frank  and 
open  about  Us  plans  and  launchlngs  before 
the  events  as  the  United  States  always  was. 
The  Gtiordlan,  agreeing  that  It  would  be 
"a  splendid  thing"  if  the  final  stage  of  lunar 
exploration  could  be  a  Jomt  United  Statea- 
U  S  S  R     venture,    thought    It    hardly    con- 
ceivable at  this  date.     "Even  If  the  obvlouB 
political  obstacles  could  be  overcome — or  the 
political  advantages  could  be  fully  appreci- 
ated—there is  surely  a  strong  technical  rea- 
son     against      it.      The      moet      Important 
instruments   In   the  Gemini   spacecraft  wUl 
be  men.     Thev  will   have  to  work  together 
In  perfect  understanding  and  flawless  per- 
formance.    A  slip  of  a  moment's  delay  in 
comprehension    might    be    disastrous.     Men 
speaking  in  their  native  tongue  and  a  famil- 
iar climate  of  thought  can  act  together  with 
the  minimum  chance  of  error;  the  same  de- 
gree of  cohesion  could  not  be   expected  of 
men   without   the   same  native   tongue   and 
culture,    however    carefully    trained."      The 
paper  saw  no  reason,  however,  why  the  two 
nations  should  not  let  each  other  know  what 
they  were  doing. 

Leaser  concerns 
Amid  the  general  acclaim,  a  few  papers, 
while  not  downgrading  the  achievement 
of  the  United  States,  had  some  second 
thoughts.  Catholic  Le  Rappel  of  Charlerol. 
noting  the  cost  of  Ranger  7,  said:  "Such  ex- 
penditure makes  one  dizzy;  and  in  spite  of 
It,  one  thinks  of  that  large  section  of  hu- 
manity which  lacks  even  the  necessities  of 
life  "  In  a  somewhat  similar  vein.  L'Aurore 
p<Mnted  to  the  wall  In  Berlin  which  stiU 
stood,  despite  "the  United  States  and 
US  S  R.  waltzing  across  the  moon."  Plgaros 
Wiushlngton  correspondent,  however,  In  an- 
other view,  declared  that  "the  taxpayer's 
dollar  ha.s  not  been  spent  in  vain,  what- 
ever GoLDWATXR  may  say  about  It  •  • 
Lyndon  Johnson  •  •  •  can  now  go  before 
the  voters  and  promise  them  the  moon 
without  fear  of  being  caught  out." 

It  was  left  to  Britain's  Guardian  to  note 
the    main    obstacle    still    to    be    overcome; 
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namely,  that  of  landing  "a  spacecraft  large 
enough  to  carry  men  gently  enough  for  them 
to  carry  out  their  much  more  complex  mis- 
sion and  to  set  them  off  on  the  return 
Journey."  'While  the  posslbUlty  of  plunge 
into  a  thick  dust  deposit  had  been  dls- 
covmted,  the  paper  streesed  that  the  possi- 
bility of  the  capsule  breaking  through  a 
"fragile  hard  surface  Into  a  softer  underly- 
ing layer  had  still  to  be  excluded."  The  next 
experiment,  the  paper  concluded  hopefully, 
would  reach  and  pass  that  stage. 


NEAR    EAST-SOUTH     ASIA 

The  U.S.  feat  of  photographing  the  moon 
was  generally  applauded  throughout  the 
Near  East  and  south  Asia,  although  editorial 
comment  appears  to  have  been  light.  The 
achievement  was  seen  as  a  step  along  the 
road  to  manned  lunar  and  planetary  flights. 
The  military  potentials  of  the  moon  race 
were  mentioned  only  in  one  available  edi- 
torial from  Iraq. 

United  States-U.S.S.R.  competition  in  space 
Newspapers  In  several  countries  saw  In  the 
feat  another  step  forward  In  the  race  into 
the  outer  reaches  of  space— with  the  United 
States  making  the  step  this  time.  Only  one 
newspaper,  however.  Karachi's  Influential 
and  antl-Unlted  States  Dawn,  stated  specif- 
ically that  "politically  It  puts  the  United 
States  in  a  position  of  leadership  in  the 
space  race." 

Although  there  was  never  any  doubt  about 
U  S.  ability  to  land  a  spacecraft  on  the  moon, 
said  Madras'  Hindu,  the  feat  "should  help 
raise  American  morale  and  add  to  U.S.  pres- 
tige abroad." 

Alluding  more  pointedly  to  the  contest, 
the  Mall  of  Madras  said:  "Although  the  Rus- 
sians landed  their  rocket  on  the  moon  5 
years  ago,  the  latest  American  achievement 
will  be  hailed  as  an  outstanding  one  •  •  • 
U.S.  scientists  and  technologists  deserve 
hearty  congratulations  on  their  latest  suc- 
cess." 

Calcutta's  Sunday  Statesman  unfavorably 
contrasted  the  Soviet  Lunik  IH's  photo- 
graphs of  the  moon  5  years  ago  with  those 
taken  by  Ranger  7.  "In  preparing  for  a 
manned  landing,"  the  paper  said,  "the 
close-up  pictures  will  be  more  useful  than 
those  of  the  far  side  of  the  moon  taken  from 
a  distance  of  40.000  miles."  The  Hindustan 
Standard  went  further,  declaring  that  "if  the 
Russians  had  the  satisfaction  of  t>eing  the 
first  ones  to  hit  the  lunar  surface  with  a 
rocket,  Americans  have  the  satisfaction  of 
having  ready  a  complete  design  of  the  space- 
craft that  will  take  the  astronauts  to  the 
moon  and  bring  them  back." 

Baghdad's  al-Manar  said  the  feat  "sym- 
bolizes the  victory  of  peaceful  competition 
In  the  sphere  of  science  and  the  use  of  the 
tremendotis  forces  put  at  our  disposal  by 
science  for  purposes  which  do  not  cause  de- 
struction and  collapse  of  civilization." 

In  Israel,  influential  Davar  declared  that 
the  precision  of  the  Ranger  7  flight  and  the 
Instrumentation  used  showed  that  "the 
Americans  are  far  ahead  of  the  Russians  In 
this  aspect  at  least." 
United  States-U.S.S.R.  cooperation  urged 
Although  several  Indian  papers  were  quick 
to  point  out  the  competition  between  the 
United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union,  at  least 
one  Indian  paper  deplored  the  lack  of  co- 
operation in  what  it  described  as  nonmill- 
tary  space  programs.  Madras'  Hindu  noted 
although  the  United  States  and  the  U.S.S.R. 
"have  both  often  talked  of  such  Interna- 
tional cooperation,  they  are,  however,  still 
not  prepared  to  take  each  other  into  their 
confidence." 

Istanbul's  Tercuman,  normally  critical  of 
the  United  States,  hailed  the  achievement, 
but  said  that  "reaching  the  moon  may  be 
even  sooner,  if  Washington  and  Moscow 
were  to  cooperate." 


Another  Indian  editorial,  in  Bombay's 
Maharashtra  Times,  seemed  to  have  coop- 
eration in  mind  when  it  declared  that  sci- 
entific advances  reduce  cold  war  tensions: 
"We,  therefore,  hope  that  the  new  Amer- 
ican victory  will  start  a  new  era  not  only  in 
space   but  also  in  human  relations." 

Cairo's  press  opted  strongly  for  interna- 
tional cooperation  in  space,  while  ignoring 
the  military  implications  of  the  Ranger  7 
feat.  "The  success  of  the  Ranger  7  calls 
for  hope  that  peaceful  competition  In  the 
economic  and  scientific  fields  might  be  es- 
tablished among  nations  instead  of  military 
competition  and  cold  war,"  wrote  an  al- 
Gomhoria  columnist. 

Conservative  al-Akhbar  quoted  extensively 
by  Radio  Cairo,  exploited  the  same  theme: 
"Space   is  a  field  where  man   should   coop- 
erate with  other  men  for  the  good  of  man- 
kind   •    •    •    the  various  statements  uttered 
by  both  the  American  and  the  Soviet  sides 
show  that  cooperation  In  space  exploration 
Is  possible  and  that  the  tension  of  rivalries 
on  earth  need  not  extend  to  the  moon.     In- 
deed, cooperation  on  the  study  of  the  moon 
will  help  ease  tensions  on  earth." 
Step  toward  manned  flight 
Manv   commentators  left   no  doubts   that 
the  Ranger  7  flight  w^as  merely  a  step  for- 
ward on  the  way  to  putting  a  man  on  the 
moon,   or   to   reaching   "unknown  planets," 
thereby  realizing  "an  old  dream  of  man." 

Calcutta's  Sunday  Statesman  declared  that 
"the  success  of  Ranger  7  will  strengthen 
U.S.  determination — reafflrmed  by  the  Presi- 
dent as  late  as  last  January — to  place  a  man 
on  the  moon  by  1970."  Ananda  Bazar  Pa- 
trika.  also  of  Calcutta,  concluded:  "Now  It 
can  be  believed  that  manned  spacecraft  can 
be  landed  on  the  moon."  And  Bombay's 
Times  of  India  optimistically  concluded  that 
"it  is  safe  to  assume  that  if  all  goes  well, 
a  manned  moon  mission  may  be  completed 
in  4  or  5  years." 

Several  Israeli  newspapers  also  saw  a  direct 
connection  between  the  photo  flight  and 
plans  for  manned  lunar  flights.  Tel  Aviv's 
German-language  Yedloth  Hayom  echoed 
this  line:  "The  increased  knowledge  of  the 
surface  of  the  moon  will  be  of  great  Un- 
portfince  for  those  who  are  making  plans  for 
the  attempt  In  about  6  years  to  land  the 
flrst  men  on  the  moon." 

Some  newspapers,  however,  found  other 
signlflcance  in  the  Ranger  7  flight.  Bom- 
bay's Maharashtra  Times  saw  the  develop- 
ment as  assisting  with  weather  prediction. 
Jugantar  of  Calcutta  was  content  with  the 
pictures  provided  by  Ranger  7:  "These  pic- 
tures provide  plenty  of  scientific  informa- 
tion about  the  moon.  This  has  advanced 
man's  knowledge  of  the  moon  and  this  suc- 
cess is,  undoubtedly,  man's  great  achieve- 
ment." 

Cairo's  English-language  Egyptian  Gazette 
declared  that  "Friday's  exploit  is  a  tremen- 
dous step  forward  in  U.S.  space  accuracy, 
quite  apart  from  the  information  angle  •  •  • 
the  wonders  of  rocket-propelled  flight  when 
applied  to  space  exploration  are  only  Just 
begliuilng." 

All  mankind  "benefits 
Several  commentators  saw  the  Ranger  7 
flight  In  a  larger  context  than  a  race  for  the 
moon  or  an  extension  of  the  cold  war  com- 
petition between  the  Soviets  and  the 
Americans. 

Calcutta's  Jugantar,  commenting  on  the 
scientific  significance  of  the  moon  shot,  de- 
clared It  welcomed  "this  addition  of  a  new 
chapter  to  the  history  of  man's  conquest 
of  nature."  In  the  same  vein,  Israel's  Ha- 
mlshmar  emphasized  Ranger  7'8  contribu- 
tion to  basic  science— pointing  out  that  the 
photographs  may  help  resolve  conflicting 
views  on  the  origin  of  the  moon. 

"We  carry  now  the  same  feeling  of  pride 
which  we  felt  when  the  Soviet  Union  waa 
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ab'.e  to  photograph  th*  darlc  side  of  the 
moon."  wrote  Baghdad's  al-Man.ir  ■Achieve- 
ments in  the  field  of  science  uro  for  the 
benefit  of  mankind."  It  added,  •expres.slng 
the  will  of  humanity  to  overcome  the  diffi- 
culties of  life  and  the  elements  of  nature  " 

Cairo's  al-Gomhor»r\  commented  that  the 
moon  flight  "merit*  the  appreciation  of 
everyone  Interested  In  the  de-.elopment  of 
science  and  humanity  "  1  he  Egyptian 
Gazette  declared  that  "the  United  tjlatcs 
and  Russia  have  pointed  the  way  (to  the 
exploration  of  space  i  aod  to  them  must  go 
the  credit  for  man's  tlr$t  physical  leap  out- 
ward from  his  planet. 

More  dramatically.  Cairo's  al-Akhbar  said: 
"Wvjrld  reaction  and  th«  spirit  of  cooperation 
wh.Lh  have  prevailed  •  •  •  indicate  that  the 
wurlU  Is  about  to  rid  Itself  of  the  curse  of 
the  arms  race  and  the  curse  of  the  race  for 
puwt-r  of  destruction  m  order  to  race  Into 
.-ipace"  "May  the  new  Knowledge  be  used  for 
the  advancement  of  world  ^K•ace  and  not  for 
the  projection  of  new  threats  to  clvlUiSation 
and  the  very  survival  of  manlclnd."  said 
Dawn  of  Karachi. 

Mi/ifarv  uses 

The  only  available  reference  to  the  possible 
niii.'ary  uses  of  the  oviin  shot  was  In  Bagh- 
dad s  al-Manar  It  pointed  out  that  reickets 
are  a  "two-sided  wt.iihin"  It  continued 
'One  side  Is  a  horrible  thing  In  the  shape 
of  awful  nuclear  vwe.ipons.  When  we  re- 
joice at  the  InviUiloo  of  the  m(X)n  wo  e.x- 
press  at  the  same  time  our  ple.usure  that  the 
h  'rrible  and  awful  sixle  <'f  .'-oientiflc  weapons 
has  not  been  used  and  we  hope  It  will  ne\er 
be    used." 

r.M    EAST 

Editorial  comment  on  Ranger  7  was  spotty 
throughout  the  arga  and  most  comment 
came  from  the  Philippine  and  Japsmese 
press.  The  tenor  of  w. ailable  cdrnment  w.is 
ei.ttiuslastlc  and  lauda'/TV.  witn  a  keen  ap- 
preciation of  the  techaolok:ical  refinements 
involved  In  acquiring  tlie  pbnt^.w-raphs  The 
rli»<ht  frequently  wa*  re/vrred  to  as  history 
making  "  and  "epocl^l  " 

United  Stntci-U  S  S  R    cooperation 

Tl'.e  succesBful  operation  of  Ranger  7  was 
frequently  used  as  a  peg  f  'r  editorial  com- 
ment to  recall  prevluus  clfort.^  t  i  promote 
American-Soviet  CL>opeTatlon  In  space  ex- 
pl.ratlon  and  U>  exjiress  the  hope  th.it  such 
cooperation  w..uld  mature  In  the  future 

Malnlchl.  a  leadUn;  J.tpanese  dally,  recalled 
the  proposals  of  the  late  l^esident  Kennedy 
and  suited  that  "It  Is  ti.^ti  tune  we  realize 
the  wisdom  of  the  Kennedy  spint  calling  for 
cooperation  beyond  luanm  ide  frontiers,  so 
that  our  dream  of  tr.tvellng  In  space  will 
come  true  soon." 

Sankel  called  on  the  Soviet  Union  to  "cast 
ius.de  Its  policy  of  secrecy  and  contribute  t-'- 
w.ird  International  cooperation."  The  Eng- 
lish-language Japan  Times  conunentcd  'It 
Is  m  this  area  that  Irleaidly  competition  be- 
tween the  United  StAtes  and  the  Soviet 
Union  might  well  help  to  promote  peace 
un  this  globe,  and  ciK'peration  between  them 
wov;ld  contribute  to  tl.e  expedition  of  man  s 
conquest  of  space." 

The  Philippine  Herald  aerreed  with  Japa- 
nese press  comment,  declaring  th.it  "Russia 
has  been  among  th#  ttrst  to  hail  it«  i  Ran- 
ger T's)  success.  Which  Is  as  It  should  be. 
for  the  moon  exploration  effort  has  been 
deemed  a  collectlva  ^aid  cooperative  Eiist- 
Wesi  venture  In  which  every  r.ew  knowledge 
attained  should  be  availed  of  by  bt>th  sides.  ' 
United    States-U  SJS  R     competition 

Despite  the  prev,iHli\g  sentiment  favoring 
cooperation  In  spacv  vxploratlnn.  the  pro- 
American  press  In  tBe  area  als<i  assessed  the 
R.mger  7  success  In  tarms  of  .\merlca!i-ti<i- 
vlet  competition  aad  expressed  tlie  belief 
that  this  flight  puphed  the  United  States 
into    the    lead    In    the    .so-called    space    race 


SiKnltlcantly.  there  wa.s  considerable  aware- 
ness that  superiority  was  related  to  techno- 
logical refinement. 

The  Philippines  Herald  edltfirlallze<l 
"There's  no  doubt  that  the  success  of  the 
Ranger  project  has  pu.ihcd  the  United  States 
considerably  ahead  of  the  Soviet  Union  In 
the  miMin  race  While  It  l«  true  that  the 
Russians  pioneered'  In  moon  photi>graphy. 
tliere's  no  denying— and  tuyRusfliuna  them- 
selves have  odmltted  inat  the  result.s 
achieved  by  Ranger  7  are  vastly  more  useful 
and  Informative  ■■ 

Thanh  C  jng.  an  Influential  Chinese-lan- 
guage dally  In  Saigon,  Judged  that  this  Is 
the  first  and  greatest  succcbb  ever  at-orcd  by 
any  spacecraft.  •  •  •  Two  years  ago  we  pre- 
dicted the  United  States  would  not  remain 
behind  the  USSR  In  the  space  race.  •  •  • 
Compared  with  U  S  salelUtes.  the  Soviets 
lacked  transmission  equipment,  and  as  a 
ctmsequenco  could  not  kvvp  In  touch  with 
earth." 

Chosum  Ilbo  an  Influential  Korean  dally 
In  Seoul,  commented  strongly  that  the  slg- 
nlflcance  of  the  Ranger  7  success  la  that  the 
United  States  for  the  first  lime  In  the  la^t 
7  year.';,  has  been  able  to  overtake  and  even 
Burpasii  Russia  In  the  fierce  race  to  the 
moon." 

A  new  era 
Tlie  minds  of  edltorlnllsts  were  for  the 
most  part  focused  on  future  \tslts  In  the 
realtn  of  space  exploration  and  viewed  the 
Ranger  7  flight  as  opening  a  new  era  In  the 
scientific  study  of  sp.ice  and  bringing  closer 
t.'ie  time  when  man  could  be  {)lnced  on  the 
moun 

Asahl.  one  if  Jap;ui's  most  Influential 
dallies,  commented  In  this  vein  "Most 
slgnlhcant.  h  iwrver,  is  that  the  space  voyage 
h.is  opened  a  new  page  In  the  history  of 
.astronomy,  not  to  menthm  the  vital  im- 
portance It  has  In  sending  man  Into  outer 
space  and  other  planets."  The  Japan  Times 
,uso  t-.oted  its  importance  to  an  eventual 
liindlng  of  man  on  the  mo<m  and  added  th.il 
■  The  knowledge  gained  by  1  vst  week's  lunar 
probes  should  enormously  help  both  tlie 
sp.vce  rocketry  required  In  sending  a  larger 
rijcket.  and  lunar  c  irtogr,<phy.  both  of  which 
are  essential  to  the  ultimate  success  In 
putting  a  man  on  the  moon  " 

Editorial  comment  In  the  Manila  Bulletin 
almost  reach  poetic  ecstasy  when  It  con- 
cluded that  "Man,  Indeed.  Is  on  the  thresh- 
old of  a  wondrous  achievement  that  could 
ofjen  up  new  vistas  conjtnrtured  since  the 
beginning  of  time  when  man  first  g.ized  up- 
ward and  saw  stars  in  the  ftrmament  And. 
strange  as  It  seems,  njan  tixlay  la  taking 
all  this  In  stride,  as  If  fiction  being  turn<-d 
to  actual  fact  were  routine  •  •  •."  The 
Manila  Chronicle  c<mcurred  with  this  view 

USSR    secrecy  rernix  United   States 
opennens 

Several  editorials  were  critical  of  So\let 
secrecy  and  laudatory  of  the  openness  of  US 
space  activities  For  example.  Sankel,  a 
Japaj;ese-l.inguage  dally,  declared:  "'We  wel- 
come the  step  taken  by  the  United  States  at 
the  s..me  tune  we  hope  that  the  Soviet 
I'nlon  will  cast  aside  Its  p<.)llcy  of  secrecy  and 
■ontrlbute  toward  International  cooperation  ' 
Tl^anh  Cong  similarly  editorialized;  "It  wa.s 
for  good  reasons  the  U.SSR.  never  an- 
nounced launohlnt;  times,  since  Soviet  ex- 
perts themselves  h.id  rio  absolute  belief  in 
the  performance  of  their  satellites.  With  the 
United  States,  things  were  tot.ally  different 
The  launching  of  her  first  satellite  w.as  an- 
nounced to  the  world  and  to  all  monitoring 
stations  aroimd  the  world  so  everyone  could 
follow  Its  performance  during  the  flight  In 
orbit.  •  •  •  The  Americans  are  reallRtlc 
They  are  not  like  the  Soviets  whose  primary 
aim  Is  In  m'\k!n?  pr^p;\g,inda  " 

LATIN    AMERICA 

Banner   headlines   annoimced   the  success 
of    Ranger    7    In    almost    all    Latin    American 


newspapers  Editors  b.icked  up  stories  with 
resourceful  use  of  photographs.  dl,igr:ung. 
and  statements  of  local  space  experts  Kdl- 
torlal  comment  w.ts  unusually  prompt 
Themes  Included  the  pri/ml.'ie  of  a  ne-*-  era 
opened  up  by  American  8*-ience  and  terh- 
nology.  a  US.  edge  in  the  spiice  race,  and 
mockery  of  the  Soviets.  Cub.m  propag.mUa 
belittled  the  achievement 

New  space  age  beckons 
Much  of  the  congratulatory  expression  w^a 
devoted  to  Intlm.itlons  of  a  new  age  of  hu- 
man achievement  opened  up  by  the  Ameri- 
cans     Thus,  Ultima  Hora,  the  usu.iUy  antl- 
United  States  urgaii  of  the  Chilean  So<.-laUst 
Party,  wrote  of  "a  prodigious  technical  feat 
•    •    •   Nobody,    whatever    his    natUinality   or 
Ideology,    can    fall    to    feel    s;'.tlsfactlon    and 
pride  at  each  new  triumph  of  m.in'.s  ability' 
1  he    United   States    w.is   credited    with   an 
onslaught    on    the    riddles    of    the    unlver.se 
Santiago's   conservative    El    Dlarlo    Ilustr.ido 
Bald     ■  It  now  seems  that  Ranger  7  Is  itolng 
to    break    the    seals    on    the    enigma    of    the 
moon"      El    Slglo    of    Bueni«    Aires   devoted 
half  Its  front  page  to  a  diagram  and  asserted 
that  after  Ranger  7  'the  mi«)n  no  longer  has 
any   secrets."      Lima's    motlerately   con.scrv.i- 
tlve     La     Prensa     headlined:     "Photogr.iphs 
Taken     by     Rjinger     7     Will     Unveil     lunar 
Mysteries. '" 

Some  thought  was  given  to  the  m:inlfest 
technological  power  behind  the  photographic 
project.  Con."=ervfttUe  La  Naclon  of  San  Jo.'^? 
declared  that  the  United  States  ""cannot 
(X-cupy  the  first  place  on  earth  without  being 
first  also  on  the  nicxin  "  Llma"s  La  Prensa 
headlined.  "To  Those  Who  Dominate  Sp.ice 
Will  Go  the  World  of  Tomorrow  " 
The  space  race 

Pr<jof  that  free  societies  can  marshal  their 
resources   for  a    technological   breakthrough 
was    seen    by    commentators      Independent 
La  M.mana  of  Montevideo  said:   "In  the  ex- 
pensive and  exciting  space  competition,  the 
United  States  has  won  l.iurels  uf  exception. d 
import.mce      Ranger    7    has    taken    the    Urst 
detai.ed  phut<.>graphs  of  the  mooia  •    •   •  the 
6lupend(jus  feat  has  a  political  significance 
which  Identities  liberty  with  scientific  prog- 
ress, and  strengthens  the  confidence  of  the 
Western  World  In  the  nation  upon  which  its 
security    depends    •    •     •    the    splendid    and 
unm. Itched    success   of    Ranger   7,    the    com- 
petitive spirit  of  private  enterprise    and  the 
technicians  trained  In  free  universities  dem- 
onstrate   the    fallacy    of    Soviet    bo.i.sls    and 
prove,  if  proof  be  necessiu-y,  that  liberty  Is 
the  condition  and  the  guarantee  of  the  most 
rapid    and    profound    Intellectual    progress." 
Sun  Jose's  leftlst-Uber.il  I.e  Rpp\ibllca  pro- 
claimed:   "When    our    powerful    continental 
brother    concentrates    his    resources    on    the 
achievement  of  a  resounding  success  and  a 
scientific   advance   of    great   scope,    he    fully 
attains  It — and  without  prison  scientists  or 
slave  labor  "     The  paper  also  noted  that  the 
Soviets  had  "announced   their  Intention"  of 
being  on  the  mo<;)n  first  to  greet  the  Ameri- 
can?      "This    time,    as    on    .so    maiiy    other 
occasions,    the    Communists    have    made    a 
mistake,"  It  ;idded 

Some  papers  flatly  announced  a  U.S.  lead 
In  Rio  de  J.inelro,  popular  antl-Communlst 
Dlarlo  C.irloca  ran  a  giant  headline;  "US. 
Leads  In  Space  "  In  Santiago,  several  papers 
sUited  In  headlines  and  photo  captions  that 
the  United  Slates  w.is  now  "substantially 
ahead." 

Soviet  claims  disparaged 
Doubts  about  the  actual  lunar  achieve- 
ments of  the  Soviet,  and  of  the  legitimacy  of 
Soviet  science,  were  variously  expressed. 
Some  writers  said  So\  let  science  Is  propa- 
ganda based  For  example  conservative  La 
Estrella  de  Panama  found  that  "If  It  Is  in- 
deed true  that  the  USSR  succeeded  some 
lime  ago  In  firing  a  projectile  which  appar- 
ently hit  the  miH.n.  that  operation   had  nc 
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other  puri)o.se  than  to  gain  an  easily  exploit- 
able notoriety  for  Communist  propaganda." 
MiKler.itelv    liberal    La    Esfera   of   Caracas 
chiir^'cd    the   Soviet    Union   with    strl'vlng  to 
ghi,w  otf  Its  .scientific  attainments,  "not  for 
tne  beneht  of  the  sciences  but  as  a  vehicle 
to  dus(  redlt  everything  that  is  accomplished 
beyond  the  frontiers  of  the  Marxist  world." 
I5ur:;(.s  .Mres"  conservative  La  Prensa  said 
President    Johnson    had    stated    that    many 
concealed  .Soviet  failures  served  to  confirm 
the   complexity    of   such   undertakings,   and 
that  his  words  cfjitained  a  useful  illustra- 
tion of    'the  political  concepts  and  methods" 
which   separate   American   and   Soviet  effort. 
D oubt  that  the  Soviets  actually  had  photo- 
graphed   the    dark    side    of    the    moon    was 
voiced  tn  Santiago  by  conservative  El  Dlarlo 
lui.strado.     which     found    the    achievement 
•not  sufficiently  convincing  •    *    '   like  pho- 
togr.il'hing   Ne^;roes   fighting    by   night    in   a 
tuiiiu'l"     Equally  derisive  was  Independent 
conservative    La    Naclon    of    San    Jose:    "Not 
K  ng  ago,  when  the  Rus.uans  were  astound- 
ing the  world   with  propaganda  about  their 
successes  In  space  and  careiully  hiding  their 
f.illures.  they  were  boasting  that  they  would 
he  the  first  t  ■  put  a  man  on  the  moon.    How- 
ever, It  appears  that  It  Is  going  to  be  quite 
the  contrary.     We  say  that  when   the  Rus- 
sians arrive  on  the  moon — if  they  do  arrive — 
they  may  find  a  group  of  Yankees  chewing 
gum  to  light  boredom." 

Prestige  and  universal  value 
A  triumph  lor  science  and  the  free  world 
Wiis  underFf-ored  In  Venezuelan  papers.  Mod- 
eratelv  liberal  La  Esfera  of  Caracas  said 
the  free  world  must  publicize  its  intellec- 
tual accomplishments  to  counteract  Soviet 
propaganda.  Cost  and  prestige  value  were 
weichted  bv  independent  conservative  La 
Nacion  of  San  Jo.se:  "Even  if  space  leader- 
ship were  not  essential  for  the  security  of 
the  United  States,  there  are  many  other  fac- 
tors of  prestUe  and  propaganda  which  oblige 
the  White  Hmi.'io  to  forge  ahead  with  the 
extremely  costly  Umar  program." 

The  soutid  programing  of  American  scien- 
tists was  signalized:  Dlarlo  Carloca  of  Rio 
de  Janeiro  quoted  a  local  astronomer  as  say- 
ing the  Ranger  shot  was  "a  demonstration 
of  the  rational  planning  of  the  U.S.  space 
provrram.  which  Is  close  to  putting  a  man  on 
the  mcKin  ••  Lima's  conservative  El  Comer- 
clo  called  the  probe  "a  new  and  magnificent 
triumph  which  science  has  won  in  the  serv- 
ice of  humanity.  And  this  time  the  triumph 
goes  to  American  scientists." 

Universality  of  the  achievement  was 
pointed  up  by  conservative  El  Panama-Amer- 
K.i  which  .siild  the  event  "naturally  has  a 
gre.it  strategic  significance,  but  above  all  it 
is  a  sclentilic  triumph  which  goes  beyond 
the  ircjiitiers  of  the  United  States  and  even 
tr.mscends  the  political  divisions  of  the 
world" 

Cuba  acknoicledges  the  hit 
A  Havana  television  coimuentator  reluc- 
tantly reported  the  Ranger  7  shot  and  said 
that  "if  It  Is  true  that  It  transmitted  4,000 
photographs,  among  them  will  be  one  of  the 
Soviet  fiag.  which  has  been  on  the  moon  for 
years,  waiting  for  the  Yankees."  The  broad- 
cast Is  the  only  known  acknowledgment  of 
Ranger  7  made  in  Cuba. 

SOVIET     TNION     AND     EASTERN     EUROPE 

Soviet  media  gave  moderate  publicity  to 
the  successful  Ranger  7  experiment.  Tass 
and  several  radio  Moscow  broadcasts  called 
the  night  a  "new  national  achievement"  and 
noted  that  Soviet  scientists  and  engineers 
had  sent  congratulations  to  their  American 
colleagues  Soviet  iiccounts  pointed  ou<  that 
the  USSR,  had  been  the  first  to  lAnd  a 
rocket  on  the  moon  while  previous^>merican 
attempts  had  failed  and  furthermore  that  it 
had  been  the  first  to  photograph  the  moon. 
The  great  cost  of  the  project  was  also  noted. 


East  Etiropean  media  reported  the  Ranger  7 
story  m  a  similar  vein.  The  Yuogslavla 
press  gave  equal  space  and  treatment  to 
Ranger  7  and  a  Soviet  space  shot,  launched 
at  about  the  same  time. 

Tass  distributed  a  detailed  account  of 
the  Ranger  shot  within  minutes  of  its  crash 
landing  on  the  moon.  Previously  it  had 
Issued  brief  reports  of  the  flight  in  progress. 
Citing  DPI,  Tass  recounted  the  physical 
characteristics  of  Ranger  7  and  its  photo 
coverage,  and  noted  that  the  spaceship's 
trajectory  had  been  corrected  in  flight.  The 
Tass  story  mentioned  in  passing  that  six 
previous  unsuccessful  Ranger  shots  had  cost 
the  United  States  "$180  million."  Asserting 
that  it  was  too  early  to  evaluate  fully  the 
completed  experiment,  Tass  neverthless 
called  the  experiment  an  unquestionable 
success.  "Soviet  scientists  are  glad  to  note 
that  the  launching  of  Ranger  7  is  a  new  na- 
tional achievement  for  the  United  States  In 
pursuance  of  its  lunar  research  program. 
and  a  notable  contribution  to  the  study  of 
cosmic  space,"  the  news  service  concluded. 
This  Tass  account  was  front  paged  in  full  in 
Pravda  on  August  1.  Other  Moscow  papers 
carried  but  a  brief  note  or  ignored  the  U.S. 
moonsho^. 

Other  Soviet  accounts  similarly  hailed 
the  Ranger  7  success,  although  most  stressed 
the  primacy  of  work  done  by  the  U.S.S.R.  In 
this  field.  In  a  broadcast  to  Germany  on 
August  1.  a  professor  of  the  US  S.R.  Academy 
of  Sciences  claimed  that  six-<enths  of  all 
scientific  work  for  exploring  the  moon  by 
radio  had  been  done  by  the  Soviet  Union  and 
asserted  that  in  many  ways  the  Soviet  moon 
flight  in  1959  had  successfully  completed 
even  more  difficult  tasks  than  those  ac- 
complished by  Ranger  7.  Another  professor, 
in  a  broadcast  in  English  beamed  at  North 
America  on  the  same  day.  called  the  latest 
shot  "brilliant"  and  an  "important  step  to- 
ward an  expedition  to  the  moon." 

Commenting  on  the  Ranger  7  shot  in 
Izvestlya  on  August  2,  Doctor  of  Physical- 
Mathematical  Sciences  B.  Levin  compli- 
mented American  scientists  on  the  work  of 
their  "automatic  space  station"  and  pre- 
dicted that  undoubtedly  pictures  taken  by 
Ranger  7  were  of  "particular  interest"  In 
helping  to  clear  up  controversies  concerning 
areas  of  the  surface  of  our  "natural  satel- 
lite." 


SECRET  SERVICE  PROTECTION  OF 
CANDIDATES  FOR  PRESIDENT 
AND  VICE  PRESIDENT 

Mr.  GOODELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
taken  this  time  only  to  alert  the  mem- 
bership to  the  fact  that  today  I  intro- 
duced a  bill  which  would  permit  the 
Secret  Service  to  protect  the  candidates 
for  President  and  Vice  President  of  a 
major  political  party.  It  seems  to  me 
that  when  a  man  is  nominated  for  Presi- 
dent or  Vice  President  the  national  in- 
terest is  involved  with  his  survival.  I 
think  the  law  should  be  extended  to 
permit  the  Secret  Service  to  protect  the 
candidates  for  President  and  Vice  Presi- 
dent of  a  major  political  party. 


VOTER   PARTICIPATION 
Mr.  SCHWEIKER.    Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 


from  New  Hamsphire  [Mr.  Cleveland] 
may  extend  his  remarks  at  this  point 
in  the  Record  and  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  CLEVELAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  yes- 
terday I  commented  in  the  daily  Record. 
page  A4212.  concerning  the  excellent  vot- 
ing record  of  New  Hampshire  voters  in 
the  last  presidential  campaign.  I  pointed 
out  with  great  pride,  New  Hampshire  had 
the  Nation's  highest  percentage  of  voter 
participation  in  the  1960  elections — 80.7 
percent.  Now,  as  never  before,  this 
country  needs  to  have  all  of  its  citizens 
participate  in  elections.  Before  election 
day,  the  issues  must  be  thoughtfully  dis- 
cussed and  deliberated.  Then,  on  elec- 
tion day,  all  voters  should  go  to  the  polls 
and  exercise  their  priceless  privilege  and 
vote. 

The  problem  of  the  nonvoter  is  dis- 
cussed by  the  national  commander  of 
the  American  Legion,  Daniel  J.  Foley,  in 
the  current  issue  of  the  American  Legion 
magazine.  I  commend  Commander 
Foley  for  his  thoughtful  and  perceptive 
comments.  Quoting  Plato,  Commander 
Foley  reminds  us: 

The  punishment  of  wise  men  who  refuse 
to  take  part  in  the  affairs  of  government  is  to 
live  under  the  government  of  unwise  men. 

I  call  to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues 
Commander  Foley's  excellent  statement 
on  this  important  subject  and  congratu- 
late him  for  leading  the  American  Le- 
gion's "Get-Out-the-Vote"  drive. 
The  Problem  or  the  Nonvoter 
(By  National  Commander  Daniel  J.  Foley) 

Beneath  the  noise  and  color  and  excite- 
ment of  current  political  campaigning,  con- 
sider this: 

In  the  next  3  months  more  than  100  mil- 
lion Americans  will  be  asked  to  decide  with 
their  ballots  the  future  coiu-se  and  leader- 
ship of  the  Nation. 

If  the  1960  pattern  is  repeated,  more  than 
one-third  of  the  electorate  will  take  no  part 
in  the  decision. 

Recent  national  elections  have  produced 
voter  turnouts  of  90  percent  In  Italy,  85  per- 
cent in  West  Germany,  and  about  80  percent 
in  Great  Britain,  France,  Israel  and  the 
Scandinavian  countries.  The  United  States 
score  In  1960  was  64  percent,  the  highest  In 
ovu-  history. 

A  comparable  showing  In  1964  won't  be 
nearly  good  enough  To  insure  a  sound  base 
for  resp>onslble  Government  at  home  and 
strong  leadership  abroad,  we  need  an  over- 
whelming turnout  at  the  polls  on  November 
3.  I  urge  every  American  Legionnaire  to 
Join  now  in  a  sustained  drive,  through  edu- 
cation and  persuasion  and  personal  example, 
to  Impress  upon  all  otu-  citizens  the  re- 
sponsibility to  vote. 

As  a  first  step,  each  of  us  should  make 
certain  that  our  own  path  to  the  polls  is 
clear.  Responsible  exercise  of  the  right  to 
vote  requires  that  we  (1)  qualify  as  voters 
by  registering  under  the  laws  of  our  State, 
(2)  size  up  the  Issues  and  candidates  In  the 
light  of  the  best  Information  we  can  get, 
and  (3)  vote  on  election  day. 

The  right  to  vote,  like  our  other  funda- 
mental rights,  iB  not  self-perpetuating.  To 
keep  It,  we  must  use  it — intelligently  and 
faithfully.  Either  we  vote  and  thereby  sup- 
port our  free,  representative  systein;  or  we 
fall  to  vote  and  thereby  weaken  the  system. 
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Any  American  Le^ocnalre  who  might  be 
inclined  to  forgo  vodng  on  November  3 
ought  to  consider  these  f^ts: 

Tbree-fourtha  of  the  worlds  adults  today 
axe  denied  the  privilege  of  expressing  their 
preference  at  the  polls.  They  live  under  sys- 
tems where  freedom  of  choice  is  outlawed  or 
where  educational  and  economic  levels  are 
too  low  to  sustain  popular  government. 

Thousands  of  youag  Americans  who 
fought  at  our  sides  to  preserve  the  right  of 
suffrage  never  got  a  ahance  to  exercise  it. 
They  gave  their  lives  before  reaching  voting 
age. 

Does  one  vote  count?  Every  vote  counts, 
yours  Just  as  much  as  ajiy  other  To  believe 
otherwise  Is  to  disbelieve  the  doctrines  which 
underglrd  our  free  society  Your  vote  counts 
whether  you  cast  It  or  not;  for  when  you 
dont  vote,  you  double  tlie  Influence  of  a 
voter  who  disagrees  with  your  view  of  what 
Is  good  and  necessary  for  tiie  country 

In  the  1960  presldencial  election,  a  switch 
of  less  than  1  percent  o#  the  ballots  in  eight 
States  would  have  chjmged  the  election's 
result  The  1962  gubernaWrlal  election  In 
Minnesota  was  decided  by  a  margin  of  91 
votes  out  of  a  million  anci  a  quarter  csiSX,. 

But  It  Isn't  Just  a  questlun  of  voting  your 
choice.  Public  Indifference  at  the  polls 
breeds  government  Indifference  He  who 
shirks  his  vote  Is  poorly  equipped  to  protest 
If  those  elected  shirk  theirs  thereafter. 

A  64-percent  sampling  of  American  voters 
In  1964  doesn't  meet  America's  needs  In  the 
1960's.  Nations  around  the  globe,  many  of 
them  new  and  groping  for  a  political  philos- 
ophy, look  to  the  United  States  for  lessons 
In  the  functioning  of  a  free  society  Rightly 
or  wrongly,  they  will  question  an  elective 
process  in  which  4  people  out  of  10  do 
not  vote,  amd  only  l  lo  io  involve  them- 
selves In  political  combat 

Simply  Increasing  the  number  of  voters 
will  not  necessarily  Improve  the  quality  of 
our  voting.  We  also  need  more  voters  who 
are  Informed,  alert,  and  perceptive.  We 
need  more  men  and  women  who  make  It 
their  business  to  discriminate  between  candi- 
dates and  issues  at  the  local  and  State  levels 
AS  well  as  the  National.  For  Instance,  nomi- 
nees for  the  board  of  ediucatlon  rarely  pack 
the  promotional  or  emotional  appeal  of  presi- 
dential candidates.  But  how  and  whom  we 
choose  to  serve  on  that  board  may  do  more 
to  determine  future  progress  in  a  community 
than  our  choice  of  Presldsnt 

According  to  students  of  American  voting 
habits,  people  stay  aw»y  from  the  polls 
chiefly  for  three  reasons:  they  aren't  Inter- 
ested, they  can't  make  up  their  mlnd.s.  or 
they  don't  want  to  get  mUed  up  with  poli- 
tics. For  the  dedicated  American  Legion- 
naire, the  first  two  are  unacceptable  and 
the  third  Just  doesn't  make  sense 

Politics  and  good  government  are  not  only 
compatible — they  are  ln»ep«rable  Political 
organizations  and  loyalties  furnish  the  fuel 
that  makes  the  governmemt  go  If  you  want 
a  better  grade  of  political  performance  than 
you're  getting,  there's  only  one  effective  way 
to  go  at  It — from  the  Inelde.  a^  a  working, 
contributing  member  of  your  party. 

Plato  stated  the  alternative  a  good  many 
centuries  ago,  "The  punl&hment  of  wise  men 
who  refuse  to  take  part  Ln  the  affairs  of 
government  Is  to  live  under  the  government 
of  unwise  men." 

A  major  American  Leglm:  "Get  Out  the 
Vote"  drive  already  has  been  mounted  by  our 
national  organization  and  many  departments 
and  posts.  Every  working  t.^^lonnalre  has  a 
stake  and  place  In  It.  If  your  post  hasn't 
taken  action,  stir  up  some.  Stress  the  obliga- 
tion of  every  citizen  to  "get  involved  "  In 
government.  Add  your  uame  ai'.d  prestige  to 
community  "Get  Out  the  Vote"  movements. 
Remind  your  neighbors  and  friends  that 
vrjtlng  Is  one  concrete  answer  to  the  question. 
•What  can  I  do  for  my  onuntry?"  Lo<^.)k  for 
new  ways,  beyond  babyslUlng  and  transpor- 


tation services,  to  make  It  easy  for  people  to 
stop  at  the  polling  place. 

In  free  America,  that's  where  effective  citi- 
zenship and  good  government  start. 


WEEK  IN  WASHINGTON 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  previou.s  or- 
der of  the  Hou.•^e.  the  EPntleman  from 
West  Virginia  Mr.  Hechler  1  is  rec- 
ognized for  15  minutes. 

Mr.  HECHI^R  Mr.  Speaker,  this  is 
the  sixth  year  that  I  have  sporisorcd  the 
"Week  m  Wiushinuton"  ci)ntest.  which 
enables  out.^tandlnL4  hii^h  school  students 
to  sf>end  an  entire  week  working  m  my 
concrressional  office  and  obsenmg  de- 
mocracy in  operation  in  the  Nation's 
Capital. 

This  summer,  we  have  been  very  for- 
tunate in  providing  the  opportunity  for 
45  hiuh  school  boys  and  girls  to  partic- 
ipate in  this  enrichinc  experience     Well 
over  300  students  applied,  indicating  m 
their  applications  their  interests  and  the 
activities  in  which  they  are  participat- 
inK.  and  writmc  a  simple  letter  to  ex- 
plain why  they  de.-ired  to  come  to  Wash- 
ington and  what   they  hoped  to  derive 
from    the    experience      Two    xevy    able 
judges,  Hon.  Donald  Rimsfeld,  Repub- 
lican, of  Illinois,  and  Hon.  Lionel  Van 
Deerlin,  Democrat,  of  California,   then 
sifted  these  applications  and  made  their 
recommendations       Basically,     we     at- 
tempted    to     brine     3     or     4     students 
from    each    of    the    13    counties    com- 
prising the  Fourth  Congressional  District. 
In  1959.  when  I  started  this  proiuam. 
it  wa.s  financed  largely  out  of  my  pocket 
and  commencing  in   1960  a  number  of 
West  Virginia  flrm.s  participat»'d  in  shar- 
inK  the  costs.     I  now  contribute  an  aver- 
age of   $300   to  $400   annually,   but  the 
major  load   is   borne  by   public-spirited 
industrial    firms    and    through    the    co- 
ordination of  the  American  Political  Sci- 
ence Association. 

I  wish  to  thank  the  following  firms  for 
their  generous  a.ssistance  in  making  It 
possible  to  contmuf  this  proLirajn:  Amer- 
ican Car  and  Foundry  Co..  Island  Creek 
Coal  Co  ,  Che.sapeake  k  Ohio  Railway  Co  . 
Owens-Illinoi.s  Glass  Co  .  Allegheny  Air- 
lines, Monsanto  Chemical  Co.,  Hunting- 
ton Publishing  Co  .  Monongahela  Power 
Co  ,  Celane.se  Corp..  Kaiser  Aluminum 
Co  .  American  Cyanamid  Co  .  Appalach- 
ian Power  Co  .  Goodyear  Tire  &  Rub- 
ber Co.,  Chesapeake  4:  Potomac  Tele- 
phone Co  .  FMC  Corp  .  At-roJet-General 
Corp  .  Hughes  Aircraft  Co  .  the  Pet)ples 
Co  of  Huntington,  W.  Va..  Branch- 
land  Pipe  ii  Supply  Co.  of  Hunt- 
ington. W.  Va  ,  and  Thiokol  Chemical 
Corp. 

We  have  rented  a  house  in  Georgetown 
for  the  summer,  chaperoned  by  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Fi-ed  Adkins  of  West  Virginia  Uni- 
versity Liiw  School.  Robert  R  Nflson. 
who  serves  as  my  administrative  assist- 
ant, has  devoted  a  major  portion  of  his 
time,  energy,  and  enthusiastic  .spirit  to 
the  program  Mi.ss  Pam  Hamilton  and 
Miss  Sandra  Walker  of  my  staff  have 
also  assisted.  We  bring  the  students  to 
Washington  by  overnight  coach  on  Sat- 
urday, four  or  five  boys  1  week  and 
four  or  five  girls  the  next  week.  After 
church  service.s  on  Sunday  mornintr. 
most  of  Sunday  is  spent  seeing  Washing- 


ton, and  the  legislative  work  begins  at 
the  Capitol  on  Monday  morning.  The 
students  return  to  their  West  Virginia 
homes  on  Friday  and  Saturday. 

I  do  not  know  a  better  way  to  de- 
scribe the  value  of  this  program  and  the 
nature  of  the  activities  than  to  quote 
from  the  reactions  of  the  students  them- 
selves Under  unanimous  consent,  there 
follow  the  news  articles  by  Barbara 
Owens  and  Kathleen  Kelly,  both  of  whom 
spent  the  same  week  here  and  wrote  their 
reactions  for  the  St.  Mary's  Oracle  and 
the  Tv'ler  County  Star-Nrws: 
[From  the  St  Mary's  Oracle.  July  30,  1964] 
"Most    Wonderful    Experiknce":    President 

.and  goldw.\ter  shook  winner's  h.\nd 
(  By  Barbara  Owens ) 

With  the  siime  two  insignificant  little 
hands  that  last  week  shook  those  of  Presi- 
dent Johnson.  Senator  Barry  Goldwater, 
Attorney  General  Robert  Kennedy,  and 
many  other  top  Government  officials,  I  am 
writing  this  report  on  my  wonderful  "Week 
la   Wiushlngton." 

To  meet  those  world-renuwned  people,  we 
girls  had  to  sprint  through  the  Capitol  be- 
hind Congressman  Ken  Hec-hler  and  learn 
to  "be  aggressive."  but  we  enjoyed  every 
minute  of  the  ex[)erlence. 

Our  week  In  the  C4ipltal  proved  to  be  one 
of  Wiushlngton's  eventful  weeks  of  the  sum- 
mer And  thanks  to  Dr  Hechler  and  his 
wonderful  staff,  our  group  was  In  the  midst 
of  the  action  most  of  the  time. 

TVfT.  GIRLS  MEET 

Katy  Kelly  and  Linda  Stanley,  of  Slsters- 
vllle,  Randa  Stonestreet.  of  HarrlsvUle.  Mar- 
tha Roberts,  of  Cairo,  and  I  met  at  the 
train  station  In  Parkersburg  Saturday  night 
and  became  acquainted  during  our  long  ride 
to  Washington.  Upon  our  sirrlval  at  Union 
Stiitlon  Sunday  morning.  Bob  Nelson  and 
Fred  Adkins  of  Dr.  Hechler's  staff  greeted 
us  and  took  us  "home"  and  to  church  at  the 
beautiful   National    Episcopal   Cathedral. 

Our  "home"  was  a  very  pretty  house  In 
Georgetown,  rented  by  Congressman  Ken 
Hechler  for  the  summer.  Fred  and  Sally 
Adkins.  students  of  West  Vlrglna  University, 
were  our  adopted  parents  and  Bob  Nelson, 
our  big  brother  and  guide  on  most  activities. 

Sunday  afternoon  we  visited  several  monu- 
ments and  walked  by  President  Kennedy's 
grave  In  Arlington  National  Cemetery. 

Monday  morning  we  met  Congressman 
Hechler  and  his  staff  of  seven  at  his  office. 
Room  lOOe,  New  House  Office  Building.  Dr. 
Hethler  briefed  us  on  his  plans  for  our 
week  and  explained  our  duties  in  the  office. 
We  were  to  file,  answer  calls,  write  press  re- 
leases, type,  and  Uike  care  of  the  scrapbook. 
But  we  were  never  In  the  office  more  than 
20  minutes  at  a  time,  so  we  were  rather 
useless. 

With  the  signal  "Charge"  Dr  Hechler  led 
Dur  group  to  the  Capitol,  gave  us  a  complete 
tour,  and  Intrtxluced  us  to  nearly  30  Senators 
its  they  entered  a  Democratic  Senators  meet- 
ing While  Dr.  Hechler  was  pointing  out 
people  in  the  room  to  us.  a  lady  came  up  and 
asked  him  if  he  were  a  guide 

GREET  goldwater 

Around  4  00  p.m.  Fred  Adkins  and  Bob 
Nelson  t<.)<ik  us  to  National  Airport  to  greet 
Senator  B.arry  0(iij)WATER  on  his  return  to 
Washington  Abnut  500  other  people  had 
the  same  idea,  so  we  had  to  stand  In  the  rain 
for  an  hour  and  then  fight  for  a  place  In 
front  of  the  mob  to  see  the  the  Republican 
presidential  nominee  but  with  a  little  elbow 
power  and  lots  of  "soapsuds"  (Influence),  we 
all  shotik  hands  with  Goldwater  twice  and 
with  Senator  ENtjiett  Dtrksen  once. 

Monday  we  also  visited  the  Supreme  Court 
Building.    Folger    Shakespeare    Library,   and 
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the  Library  of  Congress.  After  such  a  long. 
exhausting  day  on  our  feet,  we  cUmbed  to 
the  top  of  the  Washington  Monument  that 
nleht  and  vl.slted  the  National  Wax  Museum. 
Tuesdav  morning  we  attended  a  staff  meet- 
,n„  in  which  Dr.  Hechler  read  his  state- 
ment supporting  Senator  Hubert  Hum- 
^Rtv  uf  Minnesota,  for  vice-presidential 
nominee  for  the  Democratic  Party. 

About  10  Dr.  Hechler,  Bob  Nelson,  and  we 
_,ris  started  for  the  Pentagon  and  the  most 
n;emorable  experience  of  our  lives. 

Knowing  that  President  Johnson  would 
he  there  for  a  ceremony  celebrating  Cost  Re- 
ductions Week,  we  waited  In  Deputy  Secre- 
Jarv  of  Defense  Cyrus  Vanse's  office  until 
nrdered  out  by  the  Secret  Service  police.  We 
?hen  waited  In  front  of  a  group  of  Pentagon 
emplovees  »nd  applauded  when  the  Presl- 
^nt  and  Secretary  of  Defense  McNamara 
appeared. 

President  Johnson  came  over  and  shook 
h^nds  with  all  five  of  us  and  we  were  so 
thrilled  that  we  completely  forgot  to  say  our 
names  of  our  little  rehearsed  greeting.  "Good 
morning.  President."  ^^ 

With  another  command  Charge,  ur, 
Hbchi  er  led  us  out  of  the  crowd  and  down 
the  halls  behind  the  President,  McNamara. 
and  their  aides  piu.t  thousands  of  cheering 
spectators,  an  honor  guard,  and  the  Presl- 
dents  band. 

We  eot  as  far  as  the  assembly  of  de- 
fense people  seated  for  the  President's  cere- 
mony. After  the  presentations  we  paraded 
Sick  up  the  corridor  as  crowds  cheered 
again  and  probably  wondered  who  we  girls 
were  to  be  so  honored. 

That  afternoon  we  sat  In  on  the  long  joint 
Dress  conference  of  Senators  Everett  Dirk- 
sen  and  BouRKE  Hickenlooper  (chairman 
of  Republican  policy  committee)  in  which 
Dirksen  declared  he  was  "extremely  strong 
for  Senator  Goldwater. 

uuer  we  met  Senator  Hubert  Humphrit, 
Senate  majorltv  whip  from  Minnesota,  who 
Wis  very  friendly.  We  stayed  in  Senate  and 
House  galleries  the  remainder  of  the  after- 
noon. 

tour  white  house 

Wednesdav  morning  we  took  a  congres- 
sional tour  of  the  White  House.  We  saw  the 
President's  receiving  room,  the  chlnaroom  in 
which  the  famous  Morgantown  glassware  Ifl 
displayed,  and  the  rooms  Mrs.  Kennedy  re- 
modeled.   

Then  we  went  to  the  State  Department 
Building  for  a  foreign  policy  briefing.  A  De- 
partment official  explained  our  Nations  for- 
eign policy  m  general  and  the  work  of  the 
State  Department.  We  then  toured  five 
beautiful  reception  rooms  where  Important 
foreign  officials  are  entertained.  We  re- 
turned to  the  Old  House  Office  Building  and 
met  Attorney  General  Robert  Kennedy  in  the 
hall. 

We  sat  In  the  Senate  gallery  Wednesday 
afternoon  and  visited  the  National  Geo- 
graphic Society's  Explorers  Hall.  We  saw  two 
octopl.  new  arrivals  In  the  National  Aquarium 
in  the  Department  of  Commerce  Building 
and  went  through  the  Lincoln  Museum. 

Thursday  morning  we  saw  U8LA  Voice  of 
America  exhibit  in  the  Department  of  Healtl^ 
Education,  and  Welfare  Building  and  rushed 
back  to  the  Capitol  where  we  sat  In  on  a 
meeting  of  the  House  Rules  Committee.  This 
is  the  most  powerful  committee  in  CongreM. 
determining  whether  a  bill  will  be  debated 
on  House  floor,  returned  to  committee,  or 
killed,   and   has   15   members. 

That  morning  they  discussed  the  Employ- 
ment Opportunity  Act  or  "antipoverty  bill" 
and  several  Congressmen  testified.  The  dis- 
cussion was  fascinating  and  we  learned  a  lot 
about  the  bill  In  those  2  hours. 

We  stayed  In  the  Senate  gallery  all  after- 
noon. U.<;tenlng  to  debate  on  the  poverty  bill. 
and  later  toured  the  FBI  Building. 
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Friday  morning  we  attended  Sargent 
Shriver's  seminar  on  the  Peace  Corps  for 
summer  interns  at  the  Sheraton-Park  Hotel. 
After  his  speech  and  questions,  we  girls 
headed  for  the  stage  where  Dr.  Hechler  sat. 
He  pulled  us  onto  the  stage  and  I  awkwardly 
cnished  a  once  lovely  plant  as  Mr.  Shrlver 
talked  to  us. 

We  visited  the  Bureau  of  Printing  and  En- 
graving and  the  Smithsonian  Institution  Fri- 
day afternoon  after  listening  to  West  Vir- 
ginia's Senator  Jennings  Randolph  speak  to' 
the  "Day  in  Washington"  group. 

Those  were  the  many  places  we  visited  and 
the  many  people  we  met,  but  I  can't  begin  to 
tell  of  all  I  learned  about  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment. 

.  My  "Week  In  Washington"  with  Congress- 
man Hechler  was  the  most  wonderful  ex- 
perience of  my  life  and  I  hope  many  other 
students  of  St.  Mary's  High  School  will  learn 
about  the  Government  firsthand  as  I  did 
through  this  program. 

[Prom  the  Tyler  County  Star,  July  29,  1964] 

What  A  Week! 

(By  Katie  Kelly) 
At  11:55  p.m.,  after  waiting  for  nearly  an 
hour,  on  Saturday.  July  18,  five  very  excited 
teen-age  girls  boarded  the  "National  Lim- 
ited" at  Parkersburg  for  their  "Week  In 
Washington"  sponsored  by  Congressman 
BlEN  Hechler.  Two  of  the  five,  Linda  Stan- 
ley, and  Katie  Kelly,  were  from  Sistersvllle. 
The  others  were  Barbara  Owens  of  St.  Marys, 
Randa  Stonestreet  of  HarrlsvUle,  and  Martha 
Roberts  of  Cairo. 

After  what  seemed  like  endless  riding  we 
arrived  at  Union  Station  Sunday  morning. 
There  we  were  met  by  Fred  Adkins,  a  law  stu- 
dent at  West  Virginia  University,  and  Bob 
Nelson,  who  is  a  candidate  for  house  of  dele- 
gates from  Cabell  County.  Both  are  mem- 
bers of  Congressman  Hechler's  staff.  Amid 
much  confusion  our  luggage  was  sorted  and 
claimed  and  we  headed  for  our  home  in  the 
Georgetown  section  of  Washington.  There 
we  met  Fred's  wife.  Sally,  who  was  our 
"housemother"  for  the  week.  The  house 
had  been  rented  for  the  sununer  by  Congress- 
man Hechler  for  his  "Week  In  Washington" 
winners. 

After  an  Episcopal  service  at  the  Washing- 
ton Cathedral,  we  began  our  sightseeing. 
We  ■visited  the  Jefferson  Memorial.  Arling- 
ton Cemetary,  Custls-Lee  Mansion.  President 
Kennedy's  grave,  and  saw  the  solemn  and 
Impressive  changing  of  the  guard  at  the 
Tomb  of  the  Unknown  Soldier. 

SOME    CULTURE 

After  dinner  our  band  of  five  separated. 
Two  went  to  an  Ella  Fitzgerald  concert  at 
Carter-Barron  Amphitheater.  Three  went 
to  a  Marine  Band  concert  at  the  Water- 
gate. (Some  members  of  our  group  like 
culture,  while  others  preferred  Ella  Fitzger- 
ald.) 

At  the  end  of  our  first  wonderful  day  the 
count  was  three  blisters,  and  five,  Ured,  but 
oh-so-happy  girls. 

Monday  morning  we  met  Congressman 
Heckler,  and  the  rest  of  his  staff,  and  had 
a  briefing  on  the  workings  of  his  office.  Then 
the  Congressman,  whose  motto  Is  "Charge," 
took  us  for  a  comprehensive  tour  of  the 
Capitol.  He  never  walks  when  running  serves 
the  purpose,  and  we  followed  him,  trotting 
In  his  wake.  Our  group  visited  the  places 
where  all  the  tourists  go,  and  then  a  few 
where  only  a  Member  of  Congress  can  go, 
such  as  the  chapel  for  Members  of  Congress, 
the  floor  of  the  Senate,  and  of  the  House. 
and  the  room  where  the  Senate  met  from 
1819  to  1859.  We  also  visited  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent's office,  where  we  saw  the  most  expen- 
sive painting  of  George  Washington  in  exist- 
ence, and  went  to  the  office  of  Speaker  of 
the  House  John  McCormack,  who  is  the  next 
In  line  to  the  Presidency. 


Congressman  Hechler  then  took  us  to 
lunch  in  the  House  dining  room,  and  showed 
us  the  "Republican"  table,  where  many  Re- 
publican Congressmen  sit. 

During  our  tour  a  woman  stopped  the 
Congressman  and  asked  him  if  he  were  a 
guide.  "No."  he  replied,  "we're  Just  standing 
here  gazing  at  the  celling."  She  went  off 
about  her  business,  never  knowing  she  had 
spoken  to  a  Member  of  Congress. 

We  met  many,  many  Senators,  and  Con- 
gressmen on  Monday,  among  them  Congress- 
man Carl  Vinson  of  Georgia,  Congressman 
Mendel  Rivers  of  South  Carolina,  Senator 
Daniel  Inoute  of  Hawaii,  Senator  Strom 
Thurmond  of  South  Carolina,  and  Senator 
Maurine  Neuberger  of  Oregon. 

AT  library 

Monday  afternoon  we  visited  the  Folger 
Shakespearean  Library  (the  two  SlstervLlle 
girls  doing  this  at  the  urging  of  Miss  Rosa- 
belle  Still),  where  we  saw  a  full  size  Ellza- 
bethean  theater.  Our  next  stops  were  the 
Supreme  Court  Building,  and  the  Library  of 
Congress,  where  we  saw,  among  other  things, 
the  original  Gutenberg  Bible,  and  originals 
of  many  of  President  Lincoln's  speeches. 

Later  Monday  afternoon,  as  we  were  sit- 
ting In  the  office,  all  busily  working— filing, 
typing,  and  clipping  for  the  scrapbook,  we 
were  told  to  drop  everything  and  come  run- 
ning. We  hurried  to  the  cars,  and  were 
driven  to  National  Airport,  where,  thanks  to 
arm  power,  and  "soapsuds"  (influence), 
three  of  us  met  Senator  Everett  Dirksen, 
and  the  whole  group  got  to  meet  Senator 
Barry  Goldwater,  GOP  presidential  candi- 
date. Tsvo  of  us  greeted  Senator  Gold- 
water  twice.  We  also  met  and  talked  to 
Hulett  Smith,  West  Virginia's  Democratic 
gubernatorial  candidate,  who  was  searching 
for  his  pilot  to  take  him  home  to  West  Vir- 
ginia, and  was  not,  it  is  unnecessary  to  add 
here,  there  to  greet  Senator  Goldwater. 

Monday  evening  we  visited  the  Wax  Mu- 
spum,  and  then  hiked  up  and  back  down  the 
Washington  Monument  so  we  could  have  a 
view  of  Washington  by  night.  Coming  across 
the  expanse  of  lawn  in  front  of  the  Monu- 
ment, our  merry  band  performed  a  song  and 
dance  routine  with  a  piece  of  plastic,  and 
played  basketball  with  pieces  of  ice. 

This  upped  the  count  on  Monday  to  four 
blisters,  and  five  even  happier  girls. 
the  pentagon 
Tuesday  President  Johnson  was  scheduled 
to  speak  at  the  Pentagon,  so  Congressman 
Hechler  and  Bob  Nelson  took  the  five  of  us 
to  meet  him.     With  Congressman  Hechler's 
cry  of  "Charge"  ringing  in  our  ears  we  hur- 
ried after  him  until  we  reached  the  office  of 
Deputy   Secretary  of  Defense  Cyrus  Vance, 
who  is  a  native  of  Clarksburg.     Our  group 
was   given   permission  to  wait  in  Secretary 
Vance's  office,  where  some  of  us— to  mention 
no  names— flirted  with  the  honor  guard  that 
lined    the    halls.      The    Presidential    Secret 
Service  eventually  made  us  move  out  so  they 
could  lock  the  office  for  security  reasons,  but 
we  were  given  a  special  place  to  stand  where 
we  could  see  the  President  plainly.     As  the 
Presidential  party  advanced  down  the  cor- 
ridor, our  cries  of  "Good  morning,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent," must  have  reached  his  ears,  for  he 
stopped  and  talked  personally  with  each  of 
us      Then   Secretary  of  Defense   McNamara 
came  by,  but  only  the  two  SistersvUle  girls 
met  him  because  he  said  he  wasn't  "com- 
peting with  the  President."    Then  the  Presi- 
dential party  went  on  dovm  the  hall,  and  we 
seven  West  Virginians  fell  in  behind.     We 
stood  and  watched  the  ceremony  commemo- 
rating  cost-saving   week,   and   after  it   was 
over  met  Secretary  Vance. 


FOR    HUBERT 

Tuesday  afternoon  we  met  and  talked  with 
Senator  Hubert  Humphrey,  who  is  the  man 
Congressman  Hechler  Is  supporting  for  Vice 
President. 
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Then  we  got  to  attend  a  closed  press  con- 
ference held  by  Senator  Everett  Dirksen,  of 
Ilimots,  and  Senator  BotjRKE  Hickenioopcr. 
of  lovfa",  after  a  Republican  {.x)licy  meeting. 
VVp  almost  got  to  revew  our  acquaintance 
•M'h  Senator  Dtkkse?»  iilter  the  press  con- 
ference, but  we  were  chased  out  and  even 
our  cries  that  we  were  iiut  lint-  correspond- 
ents for  our  hometown   newspapers  did   no 

gi)0«i 

Tuesday  morning  afor  breakfast  In  the 
House  cafeteria.  thre«  of  us  st.iyed  behind 
t<i  p.  ■<  up  all  of  our  paraphernalia,  and  met 
d  busload  of  Texas  neeniHicers  One  of  the 
group  a5ked  us  if  anythim?  newsworthy  had 
happened  In  the  past  tow  days,  .nd  we  told 
him  that  we  had  met  Senator  Barry  Gold- 
'.«.  \TER  Monday  evening  We  felt  like  cele- 
brities, because  that  busload  of  teenagers 
wanted  to  touch  our  hands,  simply  because 
•AC  had  shaken  hands  w:Vh  the  Senator  We 
•  were  tainted  In  their  ey»s  though  after  we 
admitted  that-we  greeted  President  Johnson 
with  the  very  s<ime  hand  t 

The  count  Tuesday  night  was  innumer- 
able blisters,  and  lota  and  lots  oi  publicity 
for  the  five  of  us.  Thrae  of  our  group  had 
their  pictures  taken  wit>i  the  President,  and 
It  w  .us  published  coast -tx)- coast  in  Associat- 
ed Press  newspapers.  Oiv  feelings  were  only 
slightly  hurt  when  tbcy  were  Identified  as 
Defense  Department  secretaries, 

,  WHITi:    HOUSE 

Wednesday  morning  tt^ie  five  of  us  piled 
into  -Uncle  Freddy's  B.t;  Car"  ^a  tiny  Volks- 
w.igen  1 ,  and  headed  i^jT  our  congressional 
tour  of  the  White  H<iuse.  where  we  saw  Jac- 
queline Kennedy's  West  Virginia  glasoware 
We  then  attended  a  f'jrelgn  policy  briefing  at 
'he  State  Department,  followed  by  a  t«-iur  of 
the  State  Department  One  of  our  group 
Again  mentioning  ng  names  i  almost  broke 
up  the  meeting  by  asking  what  our  Vietnam 
p<-jllcy  Is.  Three  of  tht^  rooin.s  which  we 
visited  were  the  Thonvis  JetTers<'n  Room,  the 
J -hn  Qulncy  Adams  Ro<im  a:.d  the  Ben- 
Jimin  Franklin  Room.  All  these  rooms  were 
furnished  with  antiques  from  the  Louis 
XIV,  XV.  and  XVI  periods  N'  one  told  us 
■Don't  touch.  '  or  "Keep  aw  ay,  "  so  we  really 
enj    ved  that  partlculair  *our 

.M'er  a  flying  trip  back  '->  the  Old  House 
Office  Building,  to  me^t,  %■>•  were  told,  'some- 
one very  Important  "  We  were  introduced 
to  Attorney  General  Robert  Kennedy,  and 
he  said  to  us.  In  his  c'lpped,  M.u'sachusefs 
accent,  "How  are  yoa  '  "  .After  this  spark- 
ling -onversiitlon  wa  visited  the  National 
Geographic  Society  Hinlrilng  where  we  used 
the  new  plcturephof^es.  and  told  Jokes  to 
each  other  over  them 

Our  next  stop  was  the  Ford  Theater,  where 
President  Lincoln  wag  .-^ho',  and  the  house 
where  he  died. 

That  night  our  gscup  split  again,  with 
four  of  us  going  to  the  parlor,  an  Ice  cre^url 
place  In  Georgetown,  and  the  other  g6lng 
to  see  "Camelot"  at  the  National  Theater. 
(Some  of  us  still  preferred  homemade  Ice 
cream  to  culture  ) 

MORB  WORK 

Congressman  HEcai.ES  held  a  meeting 
Wednesday  morning  to  see  why  West  Vir- 
ginia wiis  not  getting;  vary  many  space  con- 
tracts and  he  lnforme<!  us  that  evening  that 
the  results  were  very  pleasing  He  said  our 
State  should  be  getting  more  space  contracts 
m   the   future 

By  Wednesday  night  we  had  given  up  try- 
ing to  count  our  blietecs.  and  Just  relaxed 
and  enjoyed  each  thing  as  It  happened 

Thursday  mornlni?.  we  toured  the  U  3 
I:.:  rrnatlon  Agency  In  the  Health,  Educa- 
t.on  and  Welfare  B^iildlng  On  this  tour 
we  saw  many  of  the  ati^los  from  which  the 
live  pro-American  pT'  paganda  broadcasts, 
which  are  sent  all  ovfr  the  world,  originate 

Then  we  hurtled  back  to  the  office  build- 
ing, and  by  a  stroke  qf  luck,  we  got  to  sit  In 


on  a  House  Rules  Committee  meeting  ccjn- 
cernlng  the  antlpoverty  bill.  No  written 
record  is  kept  at  these  meetings,  and  we 
had  been  warned  that  things  could  be  ex- 
citing and  funny  We  heard  Congressman 
Clarenctc  Brown  of  Ohio,  the  ranking  mi- 
nority member  of  the  committee,  say  that 
he  kept  a  horse  on  his  farm  so  that  his 
grandchildren  could  see  what  one  looked  like 
Among  those  we  heard  testify  were  Con- 
gressman Robert  Tapt,  Republican,  of  Ohio, 
and  Congressman  Charles  Ooodei.l.  of  New 
York 

Thur<?day  afternoon  we  listened  to  debate 
in  the  Senate  on  the  antlpoverty  bill  for  two 
hours,  and  then  went  to  the  FBI  Building 
for  another  congressional  tour.  On  this  tour 
we  were  shown  an  example  of  expert  shooting 
by  an  FBI  agent. 

We  were  a  pretty  gloomy  bunch  of  girls 
Thursday,  until  we  got  word  that  we  didn't 
have  to  go  home  until  Saturday  morning 
Ours  was  the  first  group  In  two  and  a  half 
years  which  got  to  stay  over  Friday  night 
The  news  didn't  make  us  happy — Just  delir- 
ious 

PLtJSH  HOTEL 

On  Friday,  we  five  attended  a  White  House 
seminar  on  the  Peace  Corps,  held  at  the 
plushest  hotel  In  Washington — the  Sheraton 
Park.  Sargent  Shrlver  spoke  On  our  way 
to  the  seminar  we  decided  to  drive  past  the 
church  where  President  Kennedys  funeral 
was  held  We  somehow  got  lost  even  with  a 
m.-^p  and  had  quite  a  time  finding  our  way. 

Since  Congressman  Hfchler  was  at  the 
seminar,  he  w,^^  invited  to  sit  on  the  plat- 
form with  Mr  Shriver.  and  after  the  seminar 
was  over,  we  were  all  taken  to  the  platform 
to  meet  Mr  Shriver,  and  had  many,  many 
pictures  t.tken  with  him 

Then  we  went  back  to  the  Senate  cafeteria 
for  lunch,  and  to  a  private  dining  room, 
where  some  students  who  were  in  Washing- 
ton for  the  day  were  having  lunch  with  Sena- 
tor Jennings  Randoi-ph.  and  Congressman 
HrrH!  f:R  We  met  Senator  Randolph,  and 
then  told  the  Congressman  goodbye  and 
thanked  him  for  our  wonderful  week.  After 
the  tears  stopped  flowing,  we  went  to  the 
Bureau  of  Printing  and  Engraving,  where  we 
saw  our  paper  currency  and  stamps  printed, 
and  moaned  over  the  fact  that  we  didnt  re- 
ceive free  samples. 

us    LOST? 

After  that  tour  we  visited  the  Smithsonian 
Institution,  where  we  had  2\ii  hours  to  view 
the  exhibits.  Two  of  us  managed  to  get  sep- 
arated from  the  other  three  and  spent  45 
minutes  trying  to  get  reunited 

Friday  night  we  went  to  an  .\lr  Force  Band 
concert,  and  s.iw  the  Lincoln  Memorial  by 
night.  Then  we  went  back  to  the  house  to 
get  ready  for  our  trip  home. 

Saturday  morning  we  tried  to  pretend  that 
we  were  Just  going  sightseeing.  Instead  of 
home,  but  It  didn't  work,  and  the  lump  In 
our  throats  wouldn't  go  awny  We  just  barely 
Caught  the  tram,  and  then  came  the  In- 
evitable tears  We  cried  only  bccnuse  our 
week  h  id  l>een  so  marvelous,  fun  tllied,  and 
Jampacked  with  leiu-nlng.  Saturday  evening 
we  arrived  In  Purkersburg  and  who  should 
meet  us,  but  the  ubiquitous  Congressman 
Hechlek  We  thanked  him  and  said  good- 
bye for  the  umpteenth  time,  and  headed  for 
home.  One  of  the  most  wonderful  weeks 
of  our  lives  was  over 

We  owe  many  thanks  to  Congressman 
Heckler,  and  to  his  wonderful  staff,  espe- 
cially Fred  Adklns  and  Bob  Nelson  Our 
thanks  also  go  to  the  plants  and  organiza- 
tions which  contributed  money  to  make  the 
wet-k    In    Washlngt.:.    ;  r   t-r  :m    possible. 


REPRESENTATIVE   BRUCE   RIGHT 
ON  THE  CONGO 

Mr.  SCHWEIKER.     Mr  Spn-aker,  I  ask 
unanimous  coivsent  that  the  trrntleman 


from  Ohio  !  Mr.  AshbkookI  may  extend 
hi:i  remarks  at  thi.s  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEL\KER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania ' 

There  was  no  objection, 
stood  in  this  Chamber  in  his  first  year  in 

Mr.  ASHBROOK  Mr.  Speaker,  there 
is  one  man  in  this  Chamber  who  de- 
serves recognition  for  his  incisive  views 
and  statements  reKardinp;  the  foreign 
policy  of  the  United  States  of  America, 

I  speak  of  the  gentleman  from  In- 
diana IMr  BRfcEl.  He  has  been  a  per- 
sistent critic  of  the  foreign  policy  of  the 
administration  in  areas  of  deep  unrest 
caused  by  Communist  penetration. 

He  warned  of  the  continued  presence 
of  mi.'isiles  in  Cuba,  and  althouch  denials 
and  a  2-hour  TV  show  b.v  a  Cabinet 
member  were  used  to  show  the  contrary 
wert'  forthcoming'  within  a  few  hours, 
nevertheless  before  too  many  weeks  had 
pa.'^.sed,  tiif  President  iaimilled  in  a  press 
cunleience  that  thtre  could  be  mi.^.siles 
in  Cuban  caves,  and  admitted  that  our 
reconiiaissance  aircralt  and  their  cam- 
eias  could  not  penetrate  inside  those 
caves. 

Not  main-  men  arc  \indicated  quickly 
when  they  ha\e  sto<Ki  almost  alone 
a^jainst  the  crowd.  Often  it  doesn"t  hap- 
pen within  their  lifetimes.  Same,  how- 
ever, are  proven  right  by  events,  and  are 
recouni/ed  for  their  courage, 

Winston  Churchill  was  such  a  man, 
Ions  decrj'ing  the  appeasement  policies 
of  the  Br.tish  Gnvernment  which 
thuULiht  Hitler  and  the  Na^is  could  be 
persuaded  to  hold  off  tin  ir  plans  for 
conquest  by  bnbmii  them  with  other  na- 
tions freedom  and  territory.  A  pirateful 
people,  finally  auakenin^  m  Ihr  midst 
of  great  danger,  made  hini  their  Itader. 

In  no  lesser  way  our  colleague,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Indiana.  Donald  Bruce,  has 
seen  hisUiry  vindicate  his  lonely  position 
on  the  Congo  within  a  few  months.  He 
."^tood  m  this  Chamber  m  his  first  year  in 
the  Congress  and  recounted  in  detail  the 
dangers  we  would  encounter  if  the  Unit-ed 
States  followed  the  policy  that  seemed  to 
be  evolving  toward  the  Congo.  He  citi^d 
the  Communist  backiz rounds  of  some  of 
the  key  personnel  in  the  Congolese  Gov- 
ernment and  warned  a"ainst  supporting 
them  I  was  one  of  the  few  who  sup- 
ported him  and  I  know  how  lonely  his  po- 
sition was  in  this  Chamber. 

He  became  a  stanch  opponent  of  the 
brutal  attacks  by  the  United  Nations 
against  the  State  of  Katanga  which  had 
seceded  from  the  Republic  of  the  Congo 
wlule  leaving  the  door  oi^en — In  Its  con- 
stitution—to joinin!!  in  a  free,  stable  Re- 
public of  the  Con^o  where  all  provinces 
would  be  treated  as  equals. 

Perhaps  never  before  in  our  Nation's 
hLstcjry  have  we  seen  an  American  policy 
so  utterly  and  Inexplicably  wrong  as  the 
State  i:»eparLment's  position  on  the 
Congo  from  1961  until  1964.  That  policy 
wa.s  the  most  hy{xx:ritical  one  our  Gov- 
ernment has  ever  held  to.  In  my  opinion. 
While  mouthing  the  concepts  of  self-de- 
ti'imination.  our  Government  aided  and 
abetted.  If  Indeed  It  did  not  instigate,  the 
actloiis  of  the  United  Nations  in  the 
Coni-'o  where   it   used  military   force   to 
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crush  the  only  stable  regime  in  the  entire 
country,  and  which  had  declared  its 
independence. 

That  international  organization,  loud- 
ly proclaiming  its  posture  of  peace,  and 
defending  its  actions  in  the  name  of 
peace,  unity,  and  anticolonialism,  be- 
trayed its  agreement  with  the  leader  who 
haci  w.  Icomi'd  the  U  N.  troops  that  came 
to  Katanga  as  friends.  The  U.N.,  with 
the  vocal  and  financial  support  of  the 
U.S.  Government,  ordered  those  troops 
lo  crush  with  military  force,  the  govern- 
ment of  Moise  Tshombe.  The  economy 
of  that  area  of  the  Conuo  was  seriously 
impaired  by  the  destruction  of  Swedish 
jeis  which  attacked  the  installations  of 
Union  Miniere,  one  of  the  chief  Indus- 
irial  corporations  providing  thousands 
of  jobs  to  tlie  Katangans.  Eyewitnesses 
from  the  ranks  of  the  press  corps  re- 
ported unbelievable  stories  of  the  U.N. 
plane.^  bombing  hospitals  plainly  marked 
with  red  crosses  and  an  endless  stream  of 
pnss  photos  gave  clear  evidence  of  the 
very  inhumanity  of  man  toward  man  that 
the  UN.  was  supposed  to  exist  to 
eliminate. 

We  witnessed  hypocrisy  on  a  gigantic 
.scale  as  we  watched  the  orgraiization  of 
peace  shout  down  in  the  streets  innocent 
men.  women,  and  children  who  just  did 
not  .nut  the  fancy  ol  the  barbaric  Ethio- 
pian or  G'nurka  troops  of  the  U.N.  as 
they  murdennisly  overcame  the  fierce 
rr  '.-lance  of  th(>  native  population. 

We  heard  charges  against  Katanga's 
us(  of  white  mercenaries  made  by  repre- 
.sentatives  of  nations  which  had  a 
strangely  hypocritical  traditional  na- 
tional policy  of  using  paid  mercenaries 
as  their  shock  troops. 

We  heard  the  hypocrisy  of  our  Secre- 
tary of  Slate  and  his  subordinates  talk- 
ing about  the  evil  of  allowing  Katanga 
to  be  free  while  those  very  officials  pro- 
claimed the  great  good  in  dividing  an 
adjacent  area  of  the  former  Belgian 
Congo.  Ruanda-Urundi,  into  two  new 
nations,  nltluni.gh  both  together  consti- 
tuted but  one-t<Mith  of  the  area  of  Ka- 
tanga. 

Perh.aps  strangest  of  all  we  learned 
that  men  in  key  policymaking  positions 
in  the  U.S.  Sta»e  Department  and  in  the 
field  operations  of  the  U.N.  in  the  Congo 
action  had  been  part  of  an  international 
Swedish-American  mining  combine  in 
Africa  bef(".e  undertaking  their  ofiQcial 
dutits.  and  that  one  of  the  key  men  in 
that  combine  was  the  brother  of  the 
Secreiary  General  of  the  United  Nations. 
We  saw  the  hyi)ocrisy  of  U.N.  troops 
refuse  to  stop  the  marauding  troops  of 
tlie  Communist-led  and  instigated  troops 
as  relatively  unimportant  while  the 
peace  organization  threw  the  full  might 
of  its  military  power  against  the  forces 
of  the  peaceful  State  of  Katanga  which 
wished  to  be  left  alone  to  work  out  its 
o'.vn  destiny. 

We  saw  the  hypocrisy  of  the  United 
Nations  which  could  do  absolutely  noth- 
ing about  the  murders  committed  by  its 
own  troops  when  clear  evidence  and 
proof  of  such  atrocities  were  presented 
to  that  august  body,  but  its  propaganda 
mills  continued  to  trnti  out  the  blasts 
at  the  hoirors  of  political  disunity 
caused  by  the  secession  of  Katanga. 


We  saw  the  vicious  attacks  of  high 
State  Department  ofiBcials  leveled  against 
those  of  us  who  dared  to  oppose  their 
wrong  policies.  In  a  speech  at  Phila- 
delphia in  December  of  1961,  Assistant 
Secretary  of  State  Carl  Rowan,  since 
promoted  to  head  up  the  USL^,  used 
the  worst  guilt-by-association  techniques 
in  lumping  all  critics  of  the  Congo  policy 
with  "arch  conservatives,  people  who  op- 
pose the  income  tax,  avowed  defenders 
of  racial  segregation,  opponents  of  fluori- 
dation, those  who  want  to  destroy  the 
Supreme  Court,"  and  so  forth. 

We  saw  the  hypocrisy  of  the  State  De- 
partment which  brought  the  Communist 
Congo  leader.  Lumumba,  to  the  United 
States  and  gave  him  the  red-carpet 
treatment,  but  refused  to  allow  Moise 
Tshombe  to  come  to  the  United  States 
to  speak  to  a  representative  group  of  our 
citizens  who  sought  to  learn  the  other 
side  of  the  story  firsthand. 

We  saw  the  hypocrisy  of  our  State  De- 
partment claiming  through  men  like 
G.  Mennen  Williams— Soapy  Williams, 
that  Is— to  know  more  about  Africa,  its 
tribal  likes  and  dislikes,  and  needs,  than 
the  world-famous  humanitarian  and 
Nobel  Peace  Prize  winner.  Dr.  Albert 
Schweitzer.  The  idol  of  millions,  espe- 
cially the  liberal  minded,  spoke  out  on 
several  occasions  against  the  State  De- 
partment and  U.N.  policy  with  words  of 
unmistakable  warning.     He  said: 

The  policy  of  the  U.N.  in  the  former  Bel- 
gian Congo  causes  me  great  anxiety  because 
It  proceeds  from  a  total  ignorance  of  the 
country's  problems.  It  Is  a  grave  error  to 
try  and  unite,  by  force,  people  so  profoundly 
divided  among  themselves.  If  Katanga  Is 
unwilling  to  be  reunited  with  the  Congo,  the 
U.N,  should  respect  its  wishes  and  not  try 
to  impose  its  own  will  at  any  cost. 


Well  our  soapy,  sudsy  policy  of  stu- 
pidity in  the  Congo  has  now  come  home 
to  rest — and  I  might  say,  to  rest 
heavily — on  the  record  of  our  haughty 
band  of  arrogant,  superintcllectual  mis- 
fits in  our  policymaking  echelons  at  the 
State  Department  and  in  the  White 
House. 

Had  they  listened  to  Dr.  Schweitzer 
they  would  not  be  in  the  embarrassing 
position  they  are  today.  For  Tshombe 
has  come  home.  too.  And.  as  we  all  know, 
he  returned,  not  as  a  defeated  Presi- 
dent of  Katanga,  but  as  Prime  Minister 
of  the  entire  Republic  of  the  Congo.  He 
returned  home,  if  not  as  a  conquering 
hero,  as  a  hero  vindicated  in  the  minds 
and  hearts  of  all  the  Congolese,  not  just 
the  Katangese. 

The  man,  who  with  his  Katangese  as- 
sociates, were  called  a  bunch  of  clowns 
by  the  Secretary  General  of  the  United 
Nations,  U  Thant.  was  cheered  wildly  by 
the  Congolese,  while  not  a  single  official 
even  bothered  to  go  out  to  the  airport  to 
see  the  last  of  Uie  U  Thant-U.N.  expe- 
ditionaries  leave  the  country. 

Now  that  this  great  irony  of  history 
has  indeed  taken  place,  and  Tshombe  is 
restored  to  his  rightful  place  as  a  leader 
of  real  ability,  a  Negro  of  outstanding 
stature  in  whom  the  free  world  can  place 
great  hopes,  I  urge  that  the  policy  of  the 
United  States  be  one  of  wholehearted  co- 
operation with  Mr.  Tshombe.  Further 
in  view  of  the  vast  expenditure  of  Amer- 


ican tax  funds  to  destroy  Tshombe  and 
his  legitimate  purposes  not  many  months 
ago,  I  feel  it  is  incumbent  upon  the 
United  States  to  make  amends  in  kind. 
Our  hearts  should  be  open,  and  our  hands 
willing  to  help  in  whatever  way  we  can. 
respecting  the  independence  and  sov- 
ereignty of  the  Republic  of  the  Congo 
under  Tshombe.  We  should  seek  no  par- 
tisan gain.  Tshombe  is  a  man  who  will 
be  an  ally  if  we  treat  him  with  the  re- 
spect he  deserves. 

The  irony  of  Tshombe 's  return  to 
power,  not  over  a  province,  but  as  Pre- 
mier of  the  whole  Congo,  is,  of  course, 
accompanied  by  the  related  irony  of 
Tshombe's  appointment  of  Michel  Strue- 
lens  as  his  special  adviser  on  foreign  af- 
fairs, and  personal  representative  in  the 
United  States,  and  to  the  United  Na- 
tions. 

Struelens  performed  a  heroic  service 
as  Katanga's  information  officer  in  New 
York  during  the  long  months  of  the 
American-U.N.  persecution  of  Tshombe 
and  the  Katangese  people.  He  traveled 
the  length  and  breadth  of  this  country, 
simply  telling  the  truth  about  the  Congo 
situation.  He  won  many  decent  people 
over  to  Tshombe's  cause,  including  liber- 
als as  well  as  conservatives.  The  State 
Department  sought  to  deport  him  and 
would  have  had  not  some  sensible  Sena- 
tors thwarted  that  plan  by  keeping  him 
under  subpena  most  of  the  time. 
.  Now  our  State  Department  and  the  U 
Thi^ntians  will  have  to  deal  with  Michel 
Struelens  on  a  equal  footing. 

I  am  thankful  that  events  have  so 
quickly  demonstrated  who  "the  bunch  of 
clowns"  really  are.  They  are  the  choice 
of  the  people  of  the  Congo,  the  choice 
that  the  great  liberal  proponents  of  self- 
determination  and  freedom  for  all  peo- 
ples and  the  rest  of  the  line  our  pink- 
tinged  diplomats  keep  grinding  out,  used 
blazing  guns  and  bursting  bombs  to  pre- 
vent not  so  long  ago. 

Now  the  situation  is  clear,  and  I  am 
going  to  insist  that  our  Congo  policy  is 
too.  Communist  rebels  in  Stanleyville 
Province  are  steadily  gaining  ground. 
Premier  Tshombe  needs  the  help  of  the 
free  world  nations  in  driving  these  Com- 
munists right  out  of  the  Congo.  Let  us 
get  him  the  military  equipment  he  needs 
to  do  the  job.  Nothing  this  country  can 
ever  do  will  make  up  for  the  wrongs  we 
recently  perpetrated  against  the  Congo. 
But  justice  demands  that  we  do  our  best 
to  make  recompense. 

Before  this  session  comes  to  a  close  I 
would  like  to  see  an  expression  of  sup- 
port by  the  Congress  assuring  the 
Tshombe  regime  in  the  Congo  of  our 
complete  support,  with  such  a  resolution 
calling  upon  the  President  to  extend 
any  and  all  aid  required  by  the  new 
Congo  Government  in  this  its  hour  of 
need. 

Had  this  body  and  the  other  body 
listened  to  the  imceasing  warnings  about 
the  Congo  policy  of  our  Government  and 
the  U.N.,  made  here  by  the  gentleman 
from  Indiana,  Donald  Bruce,  the  United 
States  of  America  would  not  have  under- 
written the  great  bulk  of  the  $10  million 
a  month  that  w^ere  spent  mostly  on  de- 
stroying Katanga  and  its  stable  govern- 
ment. 
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The  gentleman  from  Indiana,  Don 
Bruce,  was  right  about  the  Conco  as  he 
has  been  right  about  many  of  our  policies 
in  other  areas.  In  May  of  1962  he  pre- 
dicted to  some  of  us  Members  and  to  one 
or  two  newsmen  what  turned  out  to  be 
the  so-called  missile  crisis  of  October 
1962. 

During  the  87th  and  88th  Congress  I 
have  been  especially  chj.se  to  trie  gentle- 
man from  Indiana.  Don  Bruce.  We 
occupy  oflBees  next  door  to  each  other. 
We  .serve  on  The  same  committees.  We 
look  upon  domestic  and  international 
afTans  in  much  the  sume  light.  No  man 
in  thus  body  has  any  n>ore  respect  from 
this  Member  than  the  gentleman  from 
Indiana,  Don  Bruce.  I  pray  that  as  the 
gentleman  from  Indiana  leaves  this 
House  next  January  for  other  fields,  his 
wisdom  and  leadership  shall  continue  to 
be  a  beacon  for  the  American  pt^ople. 


IS  CYPRUS  ANOTHER  CUBA? 

Mr.  SCHWEIKER.  Mr  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  [Mr.  Ashbrook  '  may  extend 
hi.s  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The    SPEAKER.     Is    there    objection 
to   the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.   ASHBROOK.     Mr    Speaker,  un- 
less we  have  been  totally  lulled  to  sleep 
by  the  administration's  efforts  to  appease 
Premier  Khrushchev   in  every   troubled 
area  of  the  world,  we  dare  not — as  Amer- 
icans—be Indifferent  to  Soviet  Russia's 
military  .  role     in     the     Cyprus     crisis. 
When   U.S.-NATO   rockets   were   moved 
from  our  bases  in  Turicey.  as  part  of  the 
terrible  ransom  we  paid  for  neutraliza- 
tion of  Russia's  missile  bases  in  Cuba,  the 
Republic  of  Turkey  was  left  virtually  de- 
fenseless against  the  threat  of  Commu- 
nist  conquest.    It  was  to  be  expected 
that  .Communists    who    Influenced    the 
Greek  Cyprlot  Government  of  Makarios, 
would  Immediately  move  to  annihilate 
the  Turkish  Cypriots— Turkey  s  last  de- 
fenders against  possible  encirclement  by 
Soviet  Russia. 

When  this  deliberate  takeover  of 
Cyprus  had  overrun  aU  but  the  last 
Turkish  Cyprlot  position,  Turkey  had  no 
alternative  last  FYlday,  but  to  act  in  de- 
fense of  her  helpless  klnfolk  barely  40 
miles  from  the  Turkish  mainland.  It  is 
eminently  clear  now  that  the  small  U.N. 
peacekeeping  force  on  Cyprus  is  no 
military  match  for  the  armed  might  of 
the  Greek  Cyprlot  henchmen  who  an- 
nounced they  were  looking  to  the  Soviet 
Union  for  military  aid.  It  is  just  as 
clear  that  Turkey  cannot  stand  on  the 
sidelines  and  watch  Cyprus  become  Mos- 
cow's long  sought  Mediterranean  Cuba. 
I  wish  to  introduce  a  pertinent  New  York 
Herald  Tribune  editorial  publi.shed  Mon- 
day, Au^'ust  10.  1964,  into  the  Record: 
Crisis  in  the  Mibolj.  .Sim 

The  only  hope  for  resolving  the  Medlter- 
riinean  crisis  preclpltatad  by  the  civil  war 
In  Cyprus  lies  In  the  course  which  the  United 
States—  through  regular  diplomatic  chan- 
nels, through  President;  Johnson's  urgent 
appeal.s.  and  through  the  resolution  put  for- 
ward by  Britain  and  this  country  In  the 
Security  Council— haa  b«3en  urging  on  every 


Interested   party.     That   Is  a  general   cea.se- 
flre 

There  can  be  no  doubt  about  the  responsi- 
bility for  the  grave  situation.  It  rests 
squarely  upon  the  shoulders  of  Archbishop 
MaJcarlos  and  his  government.  It  Is  they 
who  have  persistently  fuught— In  defiance 
of  truces  and  In  spite  of  the  presence  of  a 
UN.  police  force  In  the  island— to  Improve 
their  strategic  poslthm  at  the  expense  of  the 
Turkish  minority.  It  Is  they  who  by  press- 
ing attaclcs  upon  the  last  area  from  which 
the  Turkish  Cyprlots  might  receive  help  from 
the  mainland — help  which  the  Greek  Cyp- 
rlots notoriously  and  openly  have  been  ob- 
talnnig  at  every  major  port — produced  the 
reaction  by  the  Turkish  \\r  Force 

The  Makarios  government  has  been  blind 
to  every  consideration  except  its  goal  of 
creating  a  unitary  state,  dominated  by  the 
Clreek  majority  and  trending  tuWiird  union 
with  Greece  It  has  denounced,  unilaterally, 
the  treaty  by  which  Cyprus  won  Independ- 
ence and  violated  the  constitution  estab- 
lished under  the  treaty.  Its  violence  toward 
the  Turkish  minority  Justifies  Turkish  fears 
of  Greek  dominance,  and  the  attempts  by 
Greek  Cyprlots  to  gain  aid  from  every 
source — Including  the  Communists — have 
created  the  specter  of  another  Cuba  In  the 
eastern  Mediterranean  In  this  connection. 
Greek  Cyprlot  spokesmen  have  not  hesitated 
to  say  they  would  continue  on  their  course 
even  at  the  risk  of  a  third  world  war. 

Fi^rtunately,  the  major  p<iwers  do  not  pro- 
pose to  set  off  a  nuclear  holocaust  at  the 
behest  of  the  wildmen  of  Nicosia  While  the 
Soviet  Union  has  given  diplomatic  and  prop- 
aganda support  to  Makarios.  as  a  means  of 
driving  a  wedge  Into  NATO.  It  contented  It- 
self with  abstaining  when  the  Anglo-Ameri- 
can Security  Council  resolution  came  to  a 
vote. 

Under  these  circumstances,  the  Makarios 
government  must  recognize  that  It  cannot 
count  on  overt  outside  assistance  The 
Turkish  Government  must  accept  the  fact 
that  if  It  succeeds  In  calling  off  the  Greek 
Cyprlot  offensive  It  has  gained  a  major  ptjlnt. 
Diplomacy  may  be  able  to  work  If  a  genuine 
truce  succeeds  the  cease-flre  tentatively 
agreed  upon  yesterday.  Otherwise,  no  one 
can  predict  what  grim  prospects  would  He 
ahead 


VETERANS   PENSION    IMPROVE- 
MENT  PASSES   HOUSE 

Mr.  SCHWEIKER  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  fMr.  Ashbrook  1  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania' 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr  ASHBROOK  Mr  Speaker,  today 
the  House  had  the  opportunity  to  do 
something  which  we  have  been  working 
for  during  the  past  4  years.  I  am  speak- 
in?,  of  cour.se.  of  our  overwhelming  ap- 
proval of  H  R.  1927  which  would  increa.se 
non-service-connected  veterar^s  pen- 
sions. I  supported  this  bill  and  only 
wish  it  would  have  been  fiscally  possible 
for  us  to  give  more  relief  to  our  veterans 
through  higher  pensions.  No  group  is 
more  deserving  and  this  bill  will  help,  in 
particular,  our  World  War  I  veterans 
who  are  at  the  twilight  years  of  their 
lives  and  now  need  Government  help, 
help  from  the  Government  they  fought 
to  protect  almost  50  years  ago 

Many  of  us  had  hoped  that  such  a 
bill  would  he  possible  Woi  Id  War  I 
veterans  had  endeavored  over  the  past 


years  to  receive  improved  benefits  and 
had  even  urged  a  discharge  petition  as 
a  la.st  re.sort.  I  never  si-ned  the  petition 
becau.se  I  felt  that  the  gentleman  from 
Texas,  Chairman  Teacue.  and  the  Vet- 
erans' Committee  would  bring  forth  a 
bill  of  this  type  which  would  answer 
many  of  the  needs  of  our  veterans. 
W.  R  Kime,  national  commander  of  the 
Veterans  of  World  War  I  of  the  U.S.A. 
Inc..  has  indicated  his  support  for  H.r' 
1927  as  shown  in  the  following  letter 
which  I  include  at  this  point: 

Veter.a.ns  of  Wori  d  War  I 

OFTHF  U  S  A  .  Inc., 
Washington,  DC  .  August  4,  1964. 
Hon   Olin  E  Teagi-e. 

Chairman.  Veterans'  Affairs  Committee, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Wasliington.  D  C. 

Dear  Co.ngressman  Teague:  At  the  brief- 
ing last  Friday,  July  31.  on  prop'ksed  changes 
In  veterans'  pensions  laws,  those  present  In 
your  oflflce.  In  addition  to  yourself  and  Mr. 
Meadows,  were  Francis  Stover  and  Jlmmle 
Van  Zandt  from  the  Veterans  of  Foreign 
W:irs.  John  Erlckson  and  I  from  Veterana  of 
World  War  I. 

My  Information  Is  that  the  House  Veterans' 
Aff.iirs  Subcommittee  on  Veterans  Compen- 
sation and  Pension  have,  this  morning,  re- 
ported the  proposed  bill  to  the  full  commit- 
tee, which  I  understand  will  meet  tomorrow. 

.As  .stated  to  you  on  July  2:  "If  the  House 
Veterans'  Affairs  Committee  will  come  out 
with  a  good  bill,  you  will  not  hear  anything 
more  from  national  headquarters  about  dis- 
charge petition  No.  4  during  my  administra- 
tion." 

With  the  Information  proposed  In  the  pres- 
ent bill,  reported  by  the  subcommittee,  I 
repeat  the  above  statement,  and  In  addition 
m  our  official  publication,  the  Torch,  and 
through  a  bulletin  to  all  national  and  de- 
p.irtment  officers,  will  make  every  effort  pos- 
sible to  gain  support  of  the  proposed  bill 
after  it  has  been  voted  out  of  the  full  com- 
mittee. 

Sincerely  yours, 

W.  R.  Kime. 
National  Commander. 

Briefly  explained,  the  bill  has  12  sec- 
tions and  is  effective,  generally,  on  Janu- 
ary 1.  1965. 

Section  1  provides  six  new  exclusions 
from  income  in  determining  pension  eli- 
gibility: 

First,  10  percent  of  the  payments  to  an 
individual  under  any  public  or  private 
retirement,  annuity,  or  income  plan. 
Example:  Social  .security  being  received 
by  the  veteran  in  the  amount  of  $1,800  a 
year— $180  of  this  sum.  or  10  percent, 
would  be  excluded  in  determining  income 
eligibility.  This  would  not  operate, 
however,  in  contributory  pension  plans 
until  an  individual  receiving  pension  on 
October  31,  1964.  had  recouped  his  con- 
tribution. 

Second,  amounts  paid  by  the  veteran 
for  the  last  illness  and  burial  of  his  de- 
cea.sed  spou.se  or  child. 

Third,  profit  from  the  disposition  of 
real  or  personal  property  other  than  in 
the  course  of  business. 

Fourth,  payments  received  as  a  result 
of  jury  duty  or  other  obligatory  civic 
obligations. 

Fifth,  payments  under  the  war  or- 
phans educational  a.ssLstance  program. 

Sixth,  bonus  or  similar  payments  from 
a  State. 

Section  2  removes  the  requirement 
that  a  child  file  a  report  every  year  show- 
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ing  annual  income  received  during  the 
preceding  year. 

Section  3:  Under  Veterans'  Adminis- 
tration pension  regulations  a  veteran,  In 
order  to  receive  pension  at  age  65,  in  ad- 
dition to  meeting  the  income  require- 
ments must  be  unemployable,  and  have  a 
10-percent  disability.  Section  3  would 
remove  the  requirement  of  a  10-percent 
disability  as  well  as  unemployabllity  at- 
tributed thereto. 

Section  4  provides  increases  in  benefits 
which  are  modest  but  when  coupled  with 
income  exclusions  approved  in  this  bill 
will  increase  most  pensions. 

Section  5  increases  the  additional  al- 
lowance for  aid  and  attendance  cases 
from  S70  to  $100. 

Section  6  provides  a  new  rate  of  $35 
additional  to  any  veteran  who  is  per- 
manently housebound. 

Section  7.  Existing  law  excludes  $1,200 
of  the  wifes  income  and  counts  the  bal- 
ance m  determining  the  veteran's  eligi- 
bility for  pension  where  the  veteran  is 
married.  The  amendment  would  exclude 
$1,200  or  all  earned  income,  whichever  is 
li-.e  greater. 

Section  8  provides  the  same  sort  of  pro- 
tection for  Tile  non-service-connected 
aid  and  attendance  pension  cases  as  is 
now  available  for  the  service-connected 
cases  receiving  compensation  under  38 
United  States  Code  314' r) .  That  is,  the 
allowance  shall  not  be  discontinued  un- 
til the  first  day  of  the  second  calendar 
month  which  begins  after  the  date  of  the 
admission  for  VA  hospitalization  rather 
tnan  immediately  as  is  tlie  case  today. 
This  section  also  makes  similar  provi- 
sions for  aid  and  attendance  compensa- 
tion allowances  under  provisions  other 
than  314  n-'. 

Section  9  authorizes  individuals  who 
are  receiving  aid  and  attendance  pension 
allowances  provided  by  38  United  States 
Code  521<d)  to  be  furnished  drugs  or 
medicine  which  are  prescribed  by  a 
physician. 

Section  10  makes  a  technical  correc- 
tion to  existing  law  to  make  certain  that 
a  widow  may  not  receive  more  than  an 
award  of  death  pension  on  account  of 
the  service  of  her  husband  in  more  than 
one  war. 

Siction  11  permits  the  same  10-percent 
exclusion  factor  described  in  section  1 
for  the  "old  law"  cases — pensioners 
under  law  in  effect  on  June  30,  1960. 

Section  12.  The  bill  is  generally  effec- 
tive January  1,  1965.  except  that  the 
section  relating  to  recoupment  shall  not 
apply  to  any  individual  receiving  pen- 
sion on  October  31,  1964,  until  his  con- 
tributions have  been  recouped. 

In  addition  to  the  increase  in  benefits, 
there  are  many  other  improvements 
which  are  contained  in  H.R.  1927,  in  par- 
ticular, as  they  affect  needy  veterans  who 
aLso  need  medical  attention. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  and  always  will  be 
a  fi.scal  conservative.  I  think  that  reck- 
less spending  policies  of  our  Federal  Gov- 
ernment have  done  as  much  to  work  a 
hardship  on  our  senior  citizens,  veterans 
and  nonveterans  alike,  as  any  other  fac- 
tor. Wise  fiscal  policies  strengthen  the 
dollar  and  preserve  purchasing  power, 
thereby  protecting  those  who  live  on 
fixed  incomes.    At  the  same  time,  I  look 


on  veterans'  pensions  as  an  obligation  of 
our  Government,  and  in  this  obligation 
we  should  not  pinch.  It  has  been  4  years 
since  the  last  pension  increase,  and  nei- 
ther that  increase  nor  the  one  contem- 
plated in  this  bill  is  substantial.  I  have 
supported  all  veterans'  measures  during 
my  4  years  in  Congress  and  intend  to 
continue  these  efforts  if  I  return  to  this 
body  in  January. 

I  particularly  have  an  affection  for 
the  causes  of  the  veterans  and  enjoy 
working  on  their  claims.  Many  hun- 
dreds of  them  have  been  assisted  by  our 
office.  My  father  was  known  as  "Pension 
Bill"  during  his  20  years  in  the  House 
representing  the  same  district,  the  17th 
of  Ohio.  During  his  day.  most  pensions 
were  private  bills,  and  the  Member, 
therefore,  took  a  personal  interest  in 
every  single  veteran  pension.  Now  we 
have  general  statutes  which  grant  bene- 
fits to  entire  classes  of  veterans,  and  we 
do  not  require  specific  legislation  for  in- 
dividual veterans.  Possibly  this  is  why 
we  are  not  as  mindful  as  we  should  be  of 
the  limited  nature  of  veterans'  benefits. 
At  any  rate.  I  am  glad  we  were  able  to 
make  this  much  deserved  improvement 
in  non-service-connected  benefits,  and  I 
hope  that  the  Senate  will  promptly  pass 
H.R.  1927  so  that  its  provisions  will  be 
available  to  our  veterans  in  January  of 
next  year.         

ANNUAL  INCOME  LIMITATIONS  FOR 
SOCIAL  SECURITY  BENEFICIARIES 
Mr.  SCHWEIKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
vmanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Florida  I  Mr.  Gurney]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  GURNEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
have  introduced  legislation  designed  to 
raise  the  annual  income  limitations  for 
social  security  beneficiaries  from  $1,200 
to  $1,800  and  to  reduce  from  72  to  70  the 
age  at  which  such  deductions  cease  to 
be  made.  . 

My  bill  will  amend  title  II  of  the  Social 
Security  Act  to  provide  these  changes  for 
our  senior  citizens. 

I  have  long  been  concerned  with  this 
problem.  Our  senior  citizens  w^ant  to  be 
productive,  but  provisions  in  the  exist- 
ing law  hamper  their  ambition. 

These  provisions  tend  to  hold  down 
the  ambition  of  our  senior  citizens  who 
have  been  so  loyal  to  their  country  and 
have  contributed  to  the  great  growth  of 
this  powerful  Nation. 

Moreover,  with  the  constantly  rising 
cost  of  living,  this  bill  would  permit  our 
senior  citizens  to  augment  their  earnings 
and  income.    This  is  badly  needed. 

Too  often  in  dealing  with  the  every- 
day problems  of  governing  this  Nation, 
the  Congress  is  negligent  when  it  comes 
to  considering  the  needs  of  senior  citi- 
zens. Too  often  these  patriotic  Ameri- 
cans, in  their  twilight,  are  shunted  in 
the  rush  of  everyday  hfe. 

This  legislation  I  have  introduced  to- 
day will  hopefully  help  meet  the  prob- 
lem facing  our  senior  citizens. 


TO  PROMOTE  THE  MAINTENANCE 
OF  INTERNATIONAL  PEACE  AND 
SECURITY    IN    SOUTHEAST    ASIA 

Mr.  SCHWEIKER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Barry]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  BARRY.  Mr.  Speaker,  Kenneth 
T.  Young,  Jr.,  has  made  a  strong  en- 
dorsement of  the  congressional  resolu- 
tion to  promote  the  maintenance  of  in- 
ternational peace  and  security  in  south- 
east Asia,  Mr.  Young  speaks  as  the  for- 
mer U.S.  Ambassador  to  Thailand  and 
U.S.  representative  to  SEATO. 

At  this  time  I  would  like  to  submit 
Mr.  Young's  recent  letter  outlining  the 
urgency  of  the  action  taken  by  this  body 
on  Friday,  August  7  in  unanimously  ap- 
proving House  Joint  Resolution  1145. 

August  6,  1964. 
Hon.  Robert  R.  Barry. 
House  OfTice  Building,  Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Bob:  I  am  writing  you  in  strong  sup- 
port of  the  proposed  joint  resolution  on 
southeast  Asia  which  the  President  sub- 
mitted to  both  Houses  of  the  Congress  on 
August  5.  This  resolution  is  both  timely  and 
urgent. 

It  is  particularly  significant  that  in  sec- 
tion 2  the  Congress,  representing  a  united 
people,  informs  the  world  that  the  "United 
States  regards  as  vit.il  to  its  national  interest 
and  to  world  peace  the  maintenance  of  in- 
ternational peace  and  security  in  southeast 
Asia."  From  my  recent  experience  in  south- 
east Asia.  I  became  convinced  some  time 
ago.  as  I  have  previously  written  you,  that 
such  a  legislative  declaration  would  help 
prevent  war,  secure  peace  and  stabilize 
progress  with  protection  in  Vietnam  and  the 
other  free  states  of  southeast  Asia.  An  Inde- 
pendent, peaceful  southeast  Asia  is  vital  to 
the  peace  and  safety  of  Asia,  the  Pacific 
countries,  and  the  United  States. 

I  also  welcome  the  resolution  to  take  such 
steps  as  are  necessary  to  prevent  further 
aggression  and  to  use  our  Armed  Forces  to 
help  our  treaty  allies  and  friends — such  as 
Thailand  and  Vietnam — defend  themselves. 
While  the  President's  firm  deliberative  ac- 
tions and  a  congressional  declaration  may 
hopefully  deter  hostilities,  we  all  must  be 
prepared  in  the  immediate  future  for  a  very 
unpleasant  deterioration  In  southeast  Asia 
and  the  necessity  for  the  American  people 
united  together  to  take  stern  effective  action 
to  achieve  our  objectives  with  success. 

I  for  one  would  hope  that  the  task  In  'Viet- 
nam and  southeast  Asia  could  now  become  an 
American  challenge  for  all  of  us  to  meet 
together  for  the  duration  until  that  success 
is  ours — and  theirs. 

Much  political,  social,  and  economic  re- 
construction remains  to  be  done  there.  A 
whole  new  movement  of  popular  resurgency 
will  come  if  there  is  freedom  from  terror  and 
bullying.  There  Is  much  constructive  work 
for  the  United  Nations  to  do  there,  too.  I 
am  gratified  that  the  final  section  of  the 
proposed  resolution  recognizes  that,  too. 

Perhaps  a  stand  of  firmness  now  will  open 
ways  later  for  southeast  Asia  to  become  an 
International  sanctuary  of  true  peace  and 
progress  for  the  new  younger  generation  in 
the  cities  and  schools,  the  mUUons  of  farm- 
ers and  their  families,  and  the  many  different 
minorities.  But  only  a  declaration  of  our 
vital  concern  and  a  demonstration  of  ovur 
resolute  determination  will  make  this  prom- 
ise possible. 
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Anrjust  It 


I  hope  this  proposecl  resolution  passes  both 
Ho'ises  unanimously.  I     i 
With  best  regards.     '     ' 
sincerely. 

Kenneth  T  Y'tng.  .Jr  . 
Former   US    Amha-nadnr   to   Thailand 
and   US    Reprrv'itatne   to  SEATO. 


THE  MILITARY  MAN  OUR  Br-iST 
INVESTMENT  IN  THE  CAUSE  OF 
PEACE 

ThP  SPEAKER.  Under  previous  order 
of  the  House,  the  i^entlpman  from  Cali- 
forr.ia  (Mr.  Gcbser  >  l^t  rpcounized  for  30 
min'irr.i. 

Mr  GUBSER.  Mr  Speaker— 
Y'ju  have  not  been  n\:3t,<ikeii  m  supposing 
my  v:ews  and  feelln^i  r.o  be  In  favor  of  the 
abolition  of  war.  I  h -pe  it  is  practicable, 
by  improving  the  miiKl.s  unci  morals  of 
sijc.ety,  to  lessen  the  di.'iposltlun  to  w.ir;  but 
of  this  abolition  I  despair. 

Sj  wrote  Thomas  Jefferson  on  Novem- 
ber 26,  1817.  in  a  lettjer  to  Noah  Wor- 
cester. 

The  American  pe,>ple  have  not  forgot- 
ten Bunker  Hill,  Appomattox,  Chat^'au- 
Thu-rry,  Guadalcanal,  and  Panmunjon. 
Thoutih  memories  have  dimmed  with 
time,  the  hearts  of  our  people  still  hold 
a  qunt  pride  in  the  achievements  of  our 
military  men.  To<i*y  in  South  Vietnam 
the  bravery  of  our  6t,'htinK  men  is  vivid 
once  ii!,ain  in  the  minds  and  hearts  of 
ever,-  American.  Two  years  auo  it  wa.s 
clear  beyond  dispute  that  the  ultimate 
factor  which  broir^ht  this  country 
throut^h  the  Cuban  c:  tsis  with  its  safety 
and  honor  intact  was  not  net,M)tiation. 
It  was  the  realistic  fact  that  this  Na- 
tions' mihtary  power  *as  too  threat,  too 
d^'dicated,  and  too  .-skillful  for  the  Soviets 
to  cnallenge  it. 

But  durini'  periods  of  relative  calm 
and  the  absence  of  crisis,  we  hear  the 
voices  of  a  few  wh^  would  discredit  the 
military  man.  Waves  of  ai.timilltarism 
sweep  this  Nation  punctuated  with  emo- 
tional outbursts  playing  on  the  natural 
an.xieties  of  our  people,  in  the  hope  that 
anythinir  military  cen  be  discredited. 

Often  our  profe.st^ional  fu^htint:  men 
are  represented  as  witless  opponents  to 
civilu-n  intellectual.-j  in  their  pursuit  of 
wise  ne'r^otiations  wluch  lead  to  peace. 
Oftt  a  the  mihtary  man  is  represented  as 
a  tn^'^er-happy  fool  and  a  dangerous 
ri£rhtwinger.  In  the.se  times  between 
crises,  we  see  an  all-out  effurt  to  dis- 
credit the  military,  mind  and  military' 
thiriking.  )    I 

What  is  the  purpose  of  this  effort? 

Tl:e  attackers  say  Ihey  fear  military 
dom.mation  of  our  country.  They  point 
to  the  great  size  and  power  of  our  Mili- 
tary E.stablishment  anxl  recent  examples 
of  military  takeovers  In  other  countries. 

But  these  takeovers  are  not  at  all 
an.ilogous  to  our  own  situation 

Historically  and  down  to  the  present 
there  has  been  complete  civilian  control 
of  our  Military  EstabUshment.  This  is 
as  It  should  be.  The  heads  of  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  are  appointed  civil- 
ian.^ The  power  of  the  purse,  an  abso- 
lute prerequisite  for  domination  of  mili- 
tary power,  is  in  the  hands  of  a  civilian 
Congress.  Our  form  of  tjovernment  pro- 
vides these  and  other  effective  checks  and 
balances  to  prevent  mihtary  domination. 


Rather  than  an  imbalance  favoring 
the  military  over  the  civilian,  we  actually 
have  the  reverse  Within  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense,  the  Secretary  has  in- 
creased the  size  and  power  of  the  Sec- 
retary's Ofhce.  .-\t  the  time  Secretary 
McNamara  took  office  there  were  le.ss 
than  2.000  employees  in  the  Office  of  the 
Secretary  of  Defense.  As  of  the  first  of 
this  year,  there  were  over  34,000  em- 
ployees responsible  to  the  Secretary's 
Office.  This  has  been  brought  about  by 
increased  centralization  plus  the  growth 
incident  to  an  increased  absorption  of 
p.iwer 

Some  of  this  group  have  been  referred 
to  as  the  whiz  kids.  They  are  civiliaivs 
who  primarily  rely  upon  the  computer 
rather  than  a  balance  of  experienced 
judgment.  The  technique  of  cost  effec- 
tiveness has  been  their  trad^'mark. 

Contrai-y  to  popular  opinion  cost  effec- 
tiveness is  not  new.  It  has  been  used  for 
years  in  the  Department  of  Defen.'ie.  In 
the  past,  however,  the  experience  and 
judgment  of  the  military  has  been  more 
properly  wei;;hted. 

To  the  civilians  in  the  Secretary  of 
Defense  Office  today,  cost  effectiveness 
is  an  end  m  itself  ratlier  than  a  tool 
to  use  in  only  part  of  the  decisionmaking 
process. 

Decisions  relative  to  new  weapon  sys- 
tems, strategy,  and  tactics  require  that 
we  utilize  the  firsthand  knowledge  of 
men  with  practical  experience.  It  re- 
quires intuition  and  many  other  elements 
of  human  judement  that  cannot  be 
computerized.  Computer  decisions  are 
logically  limitfxi  by  the  information  that 
is  put  into  It.  'War.  however,  is  an  il- 
lotrical  act,  and  therefore,  can  never  be 
computerized. 

We  have  seen  weapons  such  as  the 
new  aircraft  carrier  selected  by  the  mis- 
application of  the  cost  effectiveness  ti-ch- 
nique.  Every  responsible  military  man 
decided  in  favor  of  a  nuclear  powered 
carrier.  The  Secretary  of  Defense  and 
his  whiz  kids  chose  a  conventional  ver- 
sion. Particularly  disturbing  is  the  fact 
that  the  published  testimony  of  the 
Senate  investigating  committee  clearly 
showed  that  much  of  the  basic  data  and 
premi.ses  used  in  the  cost  effectiveness 
study  wa,s  manipulated  in  favor  of  the 
con  Vent  K.nial  carrier 

We  do  not  have  a  new  bomber  because 
of  a  .so-called  cost  effectiveness  study. 
Again,  every  responsible  military  mem- 
ber of  the  Air  Force  has  clearly  stated 
the  need  for  such  a  weapon  system.  In 
the  ca.se  of  tlie  TFX  aircraft  cost  effec- 
tiveno.s,s  studies  again  allegedly  showed 
one  version  a.s  superior.  Members  of  the 
military  and  the  defen.se  industry  over- 
whelmingly opposed  this  decision.  And 
as  of  this  dat^  actiuil  events  seem  to  be 
proving  the  error  of  computer  decisions. 

In  addition  to  weapons  .selection,  there 
are  other  examples  of  increased  central- 
ization and  power  In  the  Secretary's  Of- 
fice. By  controlling  intelligence  and 
public  information,  the  Secretary  can 
control  information  going  out  to  th** 
military,  up  to  the  President,  to  Congress, 
and  to  the  people.  This  power  is  dan- 
gerous because  it  is  much  too  easy  to 
exercise  it  for  political  reasons  rather 
than  to  serve  the  national  security. 


Thus,  civilian  power  can  regulate  the 
input  into  the  cost  effectiveness  tech- 
nique to  disregard  military  experti.se.  it 
has  produced  decisions  which  have  ac- 
ceiJted  stalemate  as  a  policy  at  the  ex- 
pense of  lU'W  and  better  weapons  .sys- 
tems.  And  at  the  same  time  the  chan- 
nels of  information  have  been  manipu- 
lated to  foreclose  the  avenue  for  final 
apjjeal  to  the  true  soverelgn.s — the  Amer- 
ican people.  Far  from  being  domination 
by  the  military  this  is  an  imbalance  of 
civilian  power  in  our  Department  of 
Defense. 

The  effect  of  this  imbalance  is  not 
temporary  It  will  project  into  the  fu- 
ture and  Its  danger  will  increase.  Re- 
member that  the  Departimnt  of  Dt-fmse 
IS  a  branch  of  the  executive  department. 
The  increased  power  of  civilians  in  the 
Pentagon  is  multiplied  many  times  by 
the  intimate  relationship  of  civilian  de- 
fense officials  with  the  While  House,  the 
Department  of  State,  and  particularly 
the  Arms  Control  and  Disarmament 
Agency.  All  of  these  groups  have  been 
more  smglcmmded  llian  ever  before  and 
have  organized  themselves  with  common 
purpose  and  direction  to  further  empha- 
size the  power  imbalance.  Usim;  the  nor- 
mal powers  of  the  executive  branch  of 
Government  and  increased  use  of  the 
Executive  order  and  the  technique  of 
news  control,  this  power  entente  has 
made  giant  strides  toward  objectives 
which  tend  to  downgrade  sound  military 
thinking  and  expertise. 

In  the  DOD  there  have  been  many 
indications  of  the  control  of  news.  One 
of  the  most  outstanding  is  in  the  ca.se  of 
the  TFX.  A  policy  memorandum  was 
issued  which  clearly  stated  that  all  news 
releases  would  show  the  validity  of  the 
Stx;retary  of  Defense's  decision  on  this 
program.  Another  and  more  important 
example  is  the  directive  to  all  military' 
personnel  that  they  report  their  con- 
versations with  any  membtu-  of  the  press 
to  the  Assistant  Secretary  for  Public  Af- 
fairs. Obviously,  this  will  slitle  dissent 
and  criticism. 

The  imbalance  in  the  executive  branch 
is  further  aggravated  bv  havin,'  a  Con- 
gress that  is  dominated  by  the  same 
party.  We  do  not.  therefore,  have  the 
normal  checks  and  balances  between  the 
executive  and  the  leilslative.  The  im- 
balance of  civilian  power  and  the  down- 
uM-ading  of  military  thinking  is  prac- 
tically unchecked. 

One  of  the  prime  sources  of  power 
within  the  legislative  branch  is  the  ap- 
propriations process.  Here  again,  dur- 
ing the  course  of  recent  hearings  it  be- 
came apparent  that  the  military  has 
been  intimidated.  Decisions  were  being 
made  that  were  not  concurred  in  by  the 
mihtary.  Honest  di.ssent  was  discour- 
aged. Normally  much  of  this  would 
have  come  out  when  the  hearings  were 
published.  But  the  power  of  the  ex- 
ecutive civilians  was  exercised  and  in 
the  name  of  military  security  they  cut 
out  large  portions  of  testimony  by  the 
military  which  would  have  indicated 
these  disagreements.  Actually,  the  dele- 
tions were  for  political  security  and  con- 
stituted another  attempt  to  downgrade 
the  military  position  and  hide  military 
judgment. 
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Another  favorite  whipping  boy  of  the 
antimilitary  people  is  the  so-called  mili- 
tary-industrial complex.  Our  people 
are  led  to  believe  there  Is  some  sort  of 
unified  conspiracy  between  these  two 
proups  for  the  purpose  of  making  money 
and  gaining  power. 

Within  the  defense  Industry,  partic- 
ularly m  recent  years,  competition  has 
been  so  great  that  participation  in  a  con- 
spiracy is  impossible.  With  the  advent 
of  lanie  weapon  system  programs,  the 
number  of  contracts  are  significantly 
fewer  and.  as  a  result,  the  competition  is 
keener.  Then.  too.  the  leaders  within 
the  defense  industry  are  not  unified  polit- 
ically. There  are  Democrats.  Repub- 
licans. Independents,  and  whatever  else 
you  may  find  in  the  cross-section  of 
American  industrial  life.  As  a  result  any 
of  the  Industrial  a.ssociations  related  to 
defense  generally  assume  a  timid  polit- 
ical jvi^tuie. 

The  military  is  in  a  similar  situation. 
Within  the  Military  Establishment  there 
are  nidividuals  of  both  political  parties. 
They  cannot  offend  the  party  in  power 
because  it  is  in  imwer.  nor  can  they  of- 
fend the  party  out  of  power  because  it 
may  come  to  power  by  the  next  election. 
The  military,  therefore,  walks  a  political 
tis:htropc. 

The  net  result  is  that  all  these  factors 
tend  to  diffuse  and  dilute  the  possible 
power  of  the  so-called  military-industrial 
complex. 

Many  of  today's  civilian  leaders  state 
their  aim  as  some  foiTn  of  disarmament 
and  iMlieve  that  accommodation  of  the 
Communists  to  .some  degree  can  produce 
a  proper  climate  for  such  cooperation. 
Military  judgment  does  not  support  this 
view  except  in  cases  where  the  absence 
of  risk  is  certain.  Military  judgment  in 
di.'^armament  negotiations  has.  there- 
fore, been  kejit  to  an  ciijsolute  minimum. 
This  is  frightening  and  serious,  in  my 
oinnion.  since  it  plays  into  the  announced 
Communist  strategy  to  undermine  and 
weaken  the  military  establishments  of 
all  capitalist  countries,  particularly  the 
United  States. 

Too  little  is  said  about  the  militarj' 
man  as  a  man.  He  is  a  typical  American 
who  attended  American  schools,  lived  in 
our  .^-ociety.  and  thoroughly  accepts  and 
understands  the  requirement  for  civilian 
control  of  the  militaiy  in  our  form  of 
government.  At  West  Point,  the  Naval 
and  /\ir  Force  Academies,  this  basic 
prcmi.'^e  is  drilled  into  future  officers. 
The  same  is  done  for  enlisted  men.  In 
view  of  this  and  their  understanding  that 
many  civilians  fear  militai-y  domination, 
they  generally  bend  over  backwards  to 
avoid  any  effort  to  dilute  traditional  ci- 
vilian control  of  the  military. 

The  military  man  believes  our  country 
should  have  a  Military  Establishment 
second  to  none  in  order  to  remain  free 
and  insure  {)eace.  But  the  civilian  anti- 
militansts  in  Washington  have  taken 
the  position  that  parity  with  Soviet  Un- 
ion will  better  insure  the  peace.  This 
area  of  serious  disagreement  is  one  in 
which  military  opinion  has  either  been 
ignored  or  downgraded.  I  agree  'with 
the  military  men. 

The  military  man  also  believes  that  in 
war,  whether  it  be  a  small  or  big  war, 
the  end  objective  for  this  country  can 


be  only  victory,  and  the  suppression  of 
sld.  enemy's  ability  for  further  aggresion. 
This  again  is  an  area  of  conflict  with 
civilian  antimilitarists  who  believe  that 
victory  over  any  form  of  Communist  ag- 
gression would  either  create  a  dangerous 
imbalance  in  the  world  power  structure 
or  could  stimulate  an  escalation  to  a  nu- 
clear war.  The  military  believes  that 
when  any  enemy  says  he  will  "bury  you" 
and  all  his  actions  and  all  his  words  are 
dedicated  to  your  destruction,  you  have 
every  right  and  obligation  to  protect  your 
people.  The  military  man  believes  as 
George  Washington  did: 

To  be  prepared  for  war  is  one  of  tlie  most 
efTectual  means  of  preserving  peace. 

Further,  he  believes  the  use  of  force  at 
the  right  time  and  at  the  right  place  will 
reduce  the  risk  of  war.  If  it  is  not  used 
when  it  should  be,  it  increases  the  risk 
of  escalation  to  a  larger  war. 

Gen.  Curtis  LeMay  summed  up  the 
military  position  during  this  year's  de- 
fense appropriations  hearings  when  he 
said: 

If  we  can  prevent  a  war  from  happening 
we  will  have  succeeded  in  our  mission.  If 
the  war  happens,  I  think  we  have  failed. 

One  will  also  find  spiritual  qualities  in 
the  military  man  that  influence  his 
thinking  and  his  decisions.  He  respects 
life  more  than  most,  having  lived  close 
to  death.  His  moral  values  are  out- 
wardly expressed  in  both  love  of  God  and 
love  of  country.  He  knows  honor  in  his 
uniform  and  integrity  in  his  actions. 
He  is  a  man  in  which  this  Nation  can 
take  pride.  He  needs  our  confidence 
and  support.  The  military  man  is  our 
best  investment  in  the  cause  of  peace. 

The  time  has  come  when  it  is  urgent 
that  we  take  positive  steps  to  protect 
this  important  investment.  For  too  long 
we  have  downgraded  militai-y  knowledge 
and  experience.  For  too  long  we  have 
whittled  away  at  the  personal  security  of 
the  military  man. 

It  is  interesting  to  me  that  in  recent 
years  the  caliber  of  military  personnel 
has  gone  up  dramatically,  and  yet  at  the 
same  time  the  relative  pay  of  the  mili- 
tary as  compared  to  civilian  pay  has 
gone  down.  Why  this  seeming  incon- 
sistency? There  arc  two  answers  for  it. 
One  is  sheer  patriotism  and  love  of  serv- 
ice to  country  on  the  part  of  the  military 
man;  and  the  second,  and  much  the  least 
important,  are  the  fringe  benefits  of  a 
military  career.  Yet,  one  by  one,  and  on 
a  regular  basis,  just  as  regular  as  the 
clock,  these  fringe  benefits  are  disap- 
pearing. The  commissary  privilege  is 
under  attack  this  very  minute.  We  have 
seen  recomputation  drastically  curtailed 
as  a  traditional  part  of  retired  pay.  We 
have  seen  retired  pay  represented  as  a 
serious  financial  drain  on  the  future. 
Current  administration  policy  is  that 
hospital  beds  for  retirees  are  being  elim- 
inated because  they  are  not  included  in 
our  present  building  program.  One  by 
one  fringe  benefits  are  going  by  the 
boards. 

Then  along  with  the  erosion  of  fringe 
benefits  we  see  what  I  personally  believe 
is  a  deliberate  downgrading  of  the  mili- 
tary man  by  a  very  strong  array  of  forces 
in  this  country  who  are  .seeking  to  dis- 
credit anything  which  is  military- 


The  trend  raises  a  simple  and  basic 
question:  How  long  can  patriotism  alone 
keep  our  service  people  from  seeking  the 
superior  earnings,  the  convenience,  and 
the  social  status  that  is  available  to  their 
civilian  contemporaries  outside  the  serv- 
ice? 

The  needs  of  the  service  of  the  future 
are  going  to  be  even  more  exacting  as  we 
go  further  and  further  into  the  electronic 
age.  The  caliber  of  the  people  we  will 
need  must  go  higher  and  higher,  and  I 
wonder  how  long  we  can  expect  patri- 
otism alone  to  produce  the  kind  of  man 
that  the  defense  of  this  country  requires. 

I  sincerely  believe  that  this  is  a  crisis 
that  we  have  to  face  up  to  as  a  people. 
Something  must  be  done  to  stop  the  con- 
spiracy to  downgrade  the  military  man. 
He  must  be  listened  to  and  respected  at 
all  times  instead  of  only  when  there  is 
fighting  and  dying  to  do. 

History  has  shown  that  armies  without 
morale  can  be  defeated  easily  and,  in 
fact,  can  defeat  themselves.  One  of  the 
most  frightening  aspects  of  the  present 
antimilitary  atmosphere  is  the  effect 
upon  the  morale  of  our  servicemen.  Too 
many  good  men  are  leaving  and  in  this 
climate  not  enough  good  men  are  join- 
ing. 

Antimilitary  expression  not  only  has 
an  effect  upon  the  military  but  upon  our 
civilians  as  well.  It  tends  to  develop 
false  views  of  the  world  in  our  citizens. 
It  identifies  our  military  strength  with 
war  instead  of  deterrence  to  war.  It 
views  compromise,  accommodation,  and 
appeasement  as  acts  of  i^eace  because 
they  are  not  violent  acts  in  themselves. 
Reahty  becomes  blurred  as  if  influenced 
by  a  narcotic  and  further  retreat  from 
reality  becomes  easy  as  the  real  world 
becomes  more  dangerous. 

In  the  words  of  President  John  F. 
Kennedy : 

Regardless  of  how  persistent  our  diplo- 
macy may  be  in  activities  stretching  all 
around  tlie  globe,  in  the  final  analysis  it 
[all]  rests  upon  the  power  of  the  United 
Strites. 

In  this  world  where  there  is  a  known 
aggressor  threatening  our  very  existence, 
it  is  an  ab&olute  necessity  that  we  main- 
tain a  strong  Military  Establishment. 
Some  of  that  strength  is  in  missiles, 
some  in  aircraft,  some  in  ships,  but  most 
of  it  is  in  men  who  need  our  support  and 
deserve  it.  Smears,  innuendos,  and 
ignorant  dov\-ngrading  of  our  military 
can  undermine  the  Military  Establish- 
ment. In  so  doing,  it  could  ultimately 
destroy  this  Nation. 

The  time  has  come  when  we  must 
proudly  speak  of  our  strength  and  stop 
apologizing  for  it.  Our  military  people 
deserve  our  applau.se  and  not  the  scorn 
of  those  who  advocate  "Peace  at  any 
price"  and  "Better  Red  than  dead." 
The  military  man  is  our  best  investment 
in  the  cause  of  peace. 


EMPLOYMENT  AND  UNEMPLOY- 
MENT STATISTICS 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  pre'vious  order 
of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
souri [Mr.  Curtis]  is  recognized  for  30 
minutes. 


/    / 


/  / 
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Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  a^k 
unanimous  consent  Co  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks  and  include  extraneous  mat- 
ter and  tables. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  tlie  gentleman  from 
Missouri? 

There  was  no  objection 

Mr  CURTIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  the 
1 -minute  rule  earlier  I  announced  that 
I  was  going  to  take  the  tloor  to  discuss 
the  employment  and  uiiiemployrnent  .sta- 
tistics. Because  I  have  made  some 
rather  strong  charges  here  I  believe  it  is 
necessary  for  me  to  state  my  views  so 
that  those  who  may  disagree  will  have 
an  opportunity  to  da  so  I  hope  that  I 
shall  not  consume  the  entire  30  minutes. 
but  probably  only  15  or  20  minutes. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  had  hoped  that  the 
political  appointees  ui  the  Department 
of  Labor  would  have  stopped  playing 
ixjlitics  with  the  monthly  statistics  on 
empli)yment  and  uneraploymt-nt  At  best 
these  .statistics  leave  a  great  deal  want- 
ing in  enabling  us  tg  evaluate  our  eco- 
nomic health.  As  a  re.NnIt  of  the  inade- 
quacy of  our  economic  .statistics  there 
has  been  in  recent  Vfars  con.siderable 
critici.sm,  much  of  it  unfair,  of  the  meth- 
odolot,'y  followed  in  obtaining  these 
statistics.  In  fact,  the  cruici..m  has  been 
sutfici'^ntly  acute  that  it  has  been  di- 
rected against  the  ver^.-  integrity  of  those 
charcced  with  thf  respor-usibility  of  devel- 
opin.'  these  stati.stics  I  ha\e  spoken  out 
forcefully  in  defen.ie  of  those  who 
ga^hf^r  these  statistic.^. 

I  ■^;)eak  out  now  a^ain  in  defense  of 
thf'ir  integrity.  Hn\\T\er,  I  must  ral.se 
the  question  of  the  irit*^?:ity  of  the  Sec- 
retary of  Labor,  Mr.  Wiilz.  and  others  in 
the  Labor  Department  who  hold  political 
appointments — and  rightly  so — in  the 
manner  In  which  they  have  prepared 
their  news  releases  in  announcing  the 
monthly  employment  statistics  their 
fai'hful  civil  servant  employees  have 
crat^hfred. 

I  had  hoped  that,  after  the  public 
apology  Secretary  WtrM  had  i.ssued  for 
the  part  he  had  played  in  the  highly  im- 
proper use  made  of  th*'se  statistics  just 
before  the  1962  election  and  his  proml.se 
to  permit  the  technicians  in  charge  of 
gathering  these  statistics  in  the  future 
to  prepare  the  press  rehitses  which  would 
evaluate  In  an  objectur  fashion  their 
significance  that  this  would  ond  the  mat- 
ter I  regret  that  this  seems  not  to  be 
the  case. 

There  are  several  wavs  in  which  the 
employment  and  unemployment  figures 
which  are  compiled  on  n  monthly  basLs 
m.ay  be  Interpreted  through  prepared 
press  releases  to  deceive  the  public  and 
Congressmen  whose  field  of  specialty 
does  not  He  in  the  technical  ecotiomlc 
areas 

The  primary  method  of  slanted  inter- 
pretation is  to  stress  the  seasonally  ad- 
justed figures  or  the  unadjusted  figures 
to  fit  the  case.  In  other  words,  monthly 
figures  must  be  adjusted  for  seasonal 
changes  In  order  to  properly  evaluate 
them  A  seasonally  unadjusted  figure 
can  give  the  public  nn  entirely  wrong 
Impression  of  what  the  actual  situation 
is.  Fortunately,  the  public  and  the  news 
media  are  becoming  better  Informed  on 


this  subject  so  there  has  been  less  slant- 
ing of  this  kind.  Both  figures,  season- 
ally adjusted  and  seasonally  unadjusted, 
are  usually  set  out  However,  there  is 
still  slanting  in  the  sense  of  giving  prom- 
inence in  the  news  releases  to  the  par- 
ticular figures  which  present  the  type 
picture  sought  to  be  conveyed  to  the  pub- 
lic and  a  submergence  of  thu.se  which 
would  give  the  proper  perspective. 

The  slanting  that  has  been  going  on 
recently  lies  more  in  playing  up  the  un- 
employment figure  If  that  is  relatively 
good,  or  the  employment  figure,  if  that 
IS  better.  Or  playing  up  the  absolute 
figures  if  they  are  better  than  the  ratios. 
or  playing  up  the  ratios  if  they  are  better 
than  the  absolute  figures. 

However,  there  Is  another  basic  sta- 
tistic involved  in  the  unemployment  and 
employment  statistics  series  which  up  to 
date  seems  to  have  escaped  the  attention 
of  the  news  media  and.  hence,  the  gen- 
eral public  This  Is  another  statistic 
that  can  be  stressed  if  it  is  good  and 
hidden  away  if  it  is  bad  I  refer  to  the 
number  of  people  in  the  civilian  labor 
force  "Civilian  Labor  P'orce"  is  a  statis- 
tic derived  merely  from  the  addition  of 
the  figures  of  those  employed  with  the 
figures  of  those  unemployed.  It  becomes 
a  basic  factor  in  computing  the  ratio  of 
those  employed  or  unemployed.  The 
employed  and  unemployed  ratios  are 
computed  by  dividing'  the  total  number 
of  the  civilian  labor  force  Into  the  total 
number  of  employed  or  unemployed,  as 
the  case  may  be  and  then  adjusting  these 
ratios  seasonally. 

It  is  very  important  In  order  to  have 
a  complete  understanding  of  the  employ- 
ment-unemployment situation  to  eval- 
uate all  three  factors,  not  just  the  two 
factors,  unemployment  and  employment. 
We  must  also  consider  whether  the  total 
civilian  labor  force  is  growing  or  declin- 
ing. It  is  best  to  consider  total  labor 
force  which  includes  those  in  the  armed 
services  because  a  shift  in  or  out  of  mili- 
tary service  of  a  si/able  number  of  our 
labor  force  has  an  lm:>ortant  bearing  on 
our  economy  It  was  u  disregard  of  this 
component  which  permitted  the  Demo- 
crats m  the  1954  election  campaign  to 
improperly  interpret  the  unemployment 
figures  to  the  political  discredit  of  Uie 
Elsenhower  administration  inasmuch  as 
the  bulk  of  the  high  incidence  of  unem- 
ployment came  from  a  shift  from  war  to 
peace — men  and  women  let  out  of  the 
armed  .services — and  I  might  add.  out 
of  munition  plant  employment  as  a  re- 
sult ut  the  Korean  war  slmtdown. 

Now.  we  have  all  seen  in  the  newspa- 
pers and  heard  on  radio  and  television 
that  the  rate  of  imemployment  has 
dropped  to  4  9  percent  and  that  employ- 
ment pa.s.sj-'d  the  72  million  mark  for  the 
first  time  in  our  history  I  shall  put  m 
the  Rfcord  the  full  news  release  of  Sec- 
retary Wirtz  dated  Thursday.  August  6, 
1964.  which  became  the  base  for  these 
::•  ••■vc;  stories  and  radio  and  T\'  com- 
ment-s. 

Let  me  stress  the  second  to  the  last 
paragraph  of  the  release,  on  the  second 
page  of  thp  actual  release' 

The  labor  force  declined  by  4ihi  lyoo  hp- 
'.wpen  Jine  nnd  July — about  the  e.xpected 
seasonal  decline. 


This  IS  important  because  if  the  civil, 
ian  labor  force  had  not  declined  by 
400.000  the  unemployment  ratio  would 
have  been  above  5.3  percent,  even  sea- 
sonally adjusted,  and  there  would  have 
been  no  basis  for  this  dramatic  an- 
nouncement that  the  unemployment 
ratio  had  fallen  below  5  percent  or  indeed 
that  'the  number  of  unemployed  persons 
dropped  by  90n.ono  between  June  and 
July;  about  300,000  more  than  usually 
occurs  between  the.se  months.' 

The  figure  of  tho.se  employed  is  a 
rather  firm  figure  m  comparison  with 
the  figure  of  tho.se  unemployed  which 
results  from  a  subjective  questionnaire 
The  key  questions  asked  are:  "Are  yuu 
employed'.^"  And  if  the  answer  is  "no," 
"Are  you  looking  for  work'?  '  If  the 
second  answer  is  "yes"  you  become  an 
unemployed  statistic  and  a  part  of  the 
civilian  labor  force.  If  that  answer  is 
"no  "  you  are  no  statistic  either  as  an 
unemployed  or  part  of  the  civilian  labor 
force  Therelore,  when  one  considers 
that  total  civilian  labor  force  is  no  more 
than  adding  the  empl(jyed  figure  to  the 
unemployed  figure  any  reduction  m  the 
civilian  labor  force  figure,  when  total 
employment  increases,  must  perforce 
come  from  a  decline  in  the  total  un- 
emiiloyed. 

What  I  am  driving  at  is  this.  If  there 
had  been  no  reduction  in  the  civilian 
labor  force  from  June  to  July,  400,000 
would  be  added  to  the  number  of  un- 
employed and  the  decline  in  unemployed 
far  from  being  the  unusually  high  num- 
ber reported  of  900,000,  u  would  be  the 
more  normal  500,000.  leaving  an  unem- 
ployment ratio   of  5.3  percent. 

Now  query.  Is  the  statement  that  a 
decline  of  400,000  of  the  civilian  labor 
force  IS  "about  the  expected  seasonal  de- 
cline" true  or  not'.'  Let  us  refer  to  the 
seasonally  adjusted  figures  for  June  and 
July  1963  for  compari.son.  Civilian  labor 
force  for  June  1963  was  72,891.000.  For 
July  1963  It  was  73.207.000.  an  increa.se 
of  3U!,000.  not  a  decrease  at  all.  The 
unadiusted  fiuures  for  June  1963  arc  75.- 
165,000  and  for  July  1963.  75.173,000  or 
an  increase  of  R.oOO.  The  Armed  Forces 
figure  IS  ratlu-r  constant  This  clearly 
shows  that  the  sea.sonal  adjustment  for 
the  labor  force  contemplates  an  incrtvase 
in  civilian  labor  force  from  June  to  July, 
not  a  decrease,  as  stated  by  Secretar>' 
of  Labor  'Wirtz'  news  release 

Now  with  an  expanding  population  it 
is  to  be  expecttxi  that  our  civilian  labor 
force  would  continue  to  increa.se  in  le- 
sfxjiuse  to  our  population  increiuses  and 
with  the  World  War  II  baby  crop  now 
coming  into  the  labor  market  in  increas- 
111'-'  numbers,  the  rate  of  this  increase  it- 
.self  should  be  increasing.  If  the  labor 
force  is  declining  as  the  July  figures 
purijoit  to  show,  there  is  considerable 
cause  for  concern  as  to  why  this  Is  oc- 
curring This  is  the  factor  that  should 
receive  top  billing  equal  to  the  an- 
nounced decline  in  the  rate  of  unem- 
ployment Certainly  it  requires  com- 
ment on  the  part  of  the  Secretary  of 
Labor  Each  person  moving  out  of  the 
civilian  labor  force  to  bring  about  this 
reduction  if  not  removed  In  the  compu- 
tation would  be  added  perforce  to  the 
unemployment  figure 


During  the  Kennedy  administration 
we  saw  the  strange  phenomenon  of  the 
civilian  labor  force  declining  as  the  new 
administration  began  tackling  the  Na- 
tion's economic  problems  with  vigor  and 
announcing  each  month  an  improve- 
ment in  the  unemployment  rate. 
Around  June  1962  I  began  calling  atten- 
tion to  t!ie  serious  stagnation  the  Nation 
was  experiencing  in  having,  for  the  first 
time  in  the  20th  century,  a  decline  in  our 
civilian  labor  force  which  had  occurred 
not  iust  for  a  single  month,  but  which 
was  "continuing  over  a  period  of  several 
months,  suggesting  a  dangerous  and 
serious  trend. 

I  was  happy  to  see  that  shortly  there- 
after our  civilian  labor  force  began  ex- 
periencing new  vigor  and  was  on  the 
increase  again.  However,  I  was  sorry  to 
see  a  concomitant  rise  in  the  unemploy- 
ment ratio. 

Now  let  us  hope  that  in  the  next  month 
and  in  the  ensuing  months  just  before 
the  November  election  the  Johnson  ad- 
ministration does  not  have  to  answer 
the  charge  of  why  our  country  is  going 
backward  and  our  civilian  labor  force 
is  declining  again  as  it  did  under  his 
predeces.sor  for  those  few  months,  in- 
stead of  expandinu  as  it  has  in  all  other 
periods  in  the  20th  century.  True,  the 
administration  may  have  to  still  explain 
whv  the  unemjiloyment  ficure  is  still  over 
5  percent  after  all  the  deficit  financing 
we  have  been  indulging  in  which  is  sup- 
posed to  correct  it.  but  is  this  not  a  pref- 
erable choice  to  make? 

Mr  Speaker.  I  would  like  to  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  include  in  the  Record 
at  tills  point  two  excerpts  from  my  speech 
In  the  House.  Congkessional  Record,  vol- 
ume 109,  part  1,  page  1157: 

imething  nicst  unusual  went  on  In  the 


The  effect  of  the  comparisons  was  to  paint 
a  rosier  view  of  the  accomplishments  of  the 
Kennedy  administration — Just  6  days  before 
the  elections — than  truly  valid  comparisons 
would  have  Justified. 

For  example,  Wirtz*  preelection  statement 
said  that  "over  4.500,000  more  Americans 
have  Jobs  than  when  this  administration 
took  office  In  January  of  1961." 

The  4.5  minion  figure,  'Wlrtz  acknowledges, 
was  not  seasonally  adjusted  to  take  Into  ac- 
count normal  differences  In  employment  be- 
tween the  months  of  January  and  October. 

The  valid  figure — seasonally  adjusted— 
was  1,224.000. 

Wlrtz'  statement,  In  effect,  exaggerated 
by  3,276.000  the  number  of  jobs  the  Ken- 
nedy administration  could  reasonably  take 
credit  for  creating. 

The  Labor  Department  usually  makes  this 
seasonal  adjustment  In  announcing  employ- 
ment figures.  , 
That,  however,  was  only  one  part  of  Wlrtz 
statement. 

In  another  part  of  the  same  statement  he 
said  that  unemployment  was  "over  2  million 
less  than  In  January  of  1961." 

This  figure  also  was  not  adjusted  to  take 
seasonal  changes  Into  account. 

According  to  official  Labor  Department  sta- 
tistics, the  valid,  seasonally  adjusted  figure 
for  the  decrease  In  number  of  unemployed 
was  784,000. 

Thus  Wlrtz'  statement.  In  effect,  exag- 
gerated by  1.216,000  the  Kennedy  administra- 
tion's achievements  In  reducing  the  number 
of  unemployed. 

Wlrtz  did  not  hedge  in  acknowledging  that 
the  statistical  comparisons  were  "invalid" — 
In  fact  "invalid"  was  his  own  word  choice. 

"It  Isn't  fair  to  compare  January  figures 
with  October  figures  without  making  sea- 
sonal adjustments,"  he  said. 

However,  he  added  that  the  statement  was 
not  Issued  with  the  November  elections  in 
mind. 

He  also  explained  that  it  is  not  always  pos- 
sible for  the  Secretary  of  Labor  to  double- 
check  all  statistics  that  come  before  him. 
suggesting  that  the  invalid  comparisons 
simply  slipped  past. 


EMPLOYMENT 

Total  employment  rose  to  72.4  million  In 
July.  The  June-July  rise  (which  was  200,000 
more  than  seasonal)  occurred  In  the  non- 
agricultural  sector  of  the  economy. 

Since  July  1963,  total  employment  has 
risen  by  1.6  million  and  nonfarm  employ- 
ment has  moved  up  by  1.7  million.  Most  of 
this  Job  expansion  has  occurred  since  De- 
cember 1963. 

There  were  2.4  million  nonfarm  workers 
on  short  workweeks  for  economic  reaBons  In 
July  1964,  about  100,000  below  a  year  earlier. 

LABOR  FORCE 

The  labor  force  declined  by  400,000  be- 
tween June  and  July— about  the  expected 
seasonal  decline.  In  the  first  7  months  of 
1964,  the  labor  force  has  expanded  by  an 
average  of  nearly  1.4  million  persons  from 
the  comparable  period  of  1963,  about  250,000 
more  than  expected  on  the  basis  of  long- 
term  trends. 

More  detailed  information  on  employment, 
unemployment,  hours  and  earnings  will  be 
presented  in  the  Monthly  Report  on  the 
Labor  Force  to  be  released  on  Augiist  14. 
1964. 

Mr.  Speaker,  because  it  is  difficult  to 
figure  out  what  should  be  the  seasonally 
adjusted  figures.  I  had  our  staff  of  the 
Joint  Economic  Committee  prepare  a 
table  entitled  "Civilian  Labor  Force," 
w^hich  I  am  placing  in  the  Record  at  this 
point  for  the  benefit  of  students  who 
want  to  follow  this  problem  a  little  more 
carefully.    It  is  as  follows : 

Civilian  labor  force 
fin  thou.saniL«] 


first  half  of  1962.  For  the  first  time,  except 
in  w:ir  years,  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics 
showed  that  the  civilian  labor  force  was  not 
prowlnir.  Civilian  labor  force  is  merely  the 
sum  of  two  comiKincnts;  employment  and 
unemplovment  Perhaps  the  lower  unem- 
ployment rates  In  these  months  resulted  from 
errnr.s  in  compiling  the  employment  and  un- 
eir.plovment  statistics  Perhaps  when  these 
errcr.swere  rectified  after  attention  had  been 
directed  to  the  uiiufual  phenomenon  of  the 
failure  of  the  labor  force  to  grow,  the  unem- 
ployment rate  jtimpod  five-tenths  of  1  per- 
cent in  1  month  from  the  low  of  5.3  to  5.8 
percent 

Ptibllc  confidence  In  our  employment  and 
unemployment  statistics  has  not  been  helped 
by  the  confession  of  the  Secretary  of  Labor. 
In  December,  that  he  had  misrepresented  the 
unemployment  picture  by  releasing  unad- 
justed figures  in  order  to  give  the  statistics 
a  more  favorable  appearance  Just  before  the 
November  election  This  matter  needs  full 
clarification.  I  am  placing  In  the  Record 
at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks  an  article 
appearlnis:  in  the  Washington  Post  on  Decem- 
ber l:^  1962.  reporting  this  incident. 

Then,   in  the  Congressional  Record, 
volume  109.  part  1.  page  1165: 
(From  the  Washington  (D.C.)  Post,  Dec.  13. 
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Wirtz'  Job  Statistics  "Invalid,"  He  ADMrrs 

(By  James  McCartney) 

Secretary  of  Labor  W.  Wlllard  Wlrtz  has 
acknowledged  to  me  that  a  rosy  statement 
on  unemployment  he  Issued  on  the  eve  of 
the  November  6  elections  contained  "invalid" 
statistical  comparisons. 


Mr.  Speaker,  earlier  I  referred  to  the 
press  release  of  the  U.S.  Department  of 
Labor.     It  is  as  follows: 
Summary  Employment  and  Unemployment 
EsTiM.\TES — July   1964 

The  rate  of  unemployment  dropped  to  4.9 
percent  In  July,  continuing  the  improvement 
which  began  earlier  in  the  year,  the  U.S.  De- 
partment of  Labor  annotmced  today.  At  the 
same  time,  employment  passed  the  72-mil- 
llon  mark  for  the  first  time,  according  to 
Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics'  summary  figures. 

UNEMPLOYMENT 

The  number  of  unemployed  persons 
dropped  by  900,000  between  June  and  July. 
about  300.000  more  than  usually  occurs  be- 
tween these  months.  At  38  million,  the 
Jobless  total  was  one-half  million  below  a 
year  ago  and  at  its  lowest  July  level   since 

1959. 

The  seasonally  adjusted  rate  of  unemploy- 
ment for  teenagers  in  July  was  13  percent, 
taking  it  back  down  to  the  late  1962  level. 

The  Jobless  rat«  for  men  20  years  and  over 
declined  to  3.7  percent  in  July.  This  com- 
pares with  4.0  percent  in  June  and  3  6  per- 
cent In  May.  The  unemployment  rate  for 
women  edged  down  to  4  9  percent  in  July,  the 
first  time  that  their  rate  has  been  below  5 
percent  since  September  1960. 

After  allowance  for  seasonal  movements, 
the  Improvement  In  total  unemployment  in 
July  occurred  primarily  among  persons  who 
had  been  Jobless  less  than  5  weeks— mainly 
teenagers  who  found  Jobs  shortly  after  en- 
tering the  labor  force  in  June.  The  number 
of  long-term  unemployed— those  looking  for 
work  15  weeks  or  longer — was  857,000,  down 
75,000  since  July  1963. 


Finally,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was  pleased  to 
see  that  at  least  one  of  the  news  media. 
the  U.S.  News  &  World  Report,  in  its 
current  weekly  edition  of  August  17. 1964. 
urder  the  heading  "Trend  of  American 
Business"  did  not  just  swallow  the  news 
release  of  the  Labor  Department,  al- 
though it  printed  most  of  it,  but  when  it 
printed  the  part  that  applies  to  the  civil- 
ian labor  force  it  stated  this: 

The  civilian  labor  force  shrank  by  about 
400,000  in  July,  more  than  usual  for  this 
season  of  the  year. 

The  press  release  of  the  Secretary  of 
Labor,  as  I  have  pointed  out,  has  referred 
to  this  as  about  the  expected  seasonal 
decline. 
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REPORT  ON  INTERNATIONAL 
LABOR  CONFERENCE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  temport-  <  Mr. 
LiBONATi).  Under  previous  order  of  the 
House,  the  gentleman  from  Califm-nia 
'Mr  Roosevelt!  is  recognized  for  30 
minutes. 

Mr  ROOSEVELT  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is 
indeed  a  privilege  to  have  this  opportu- 
nity to  report  to  the  Members  of  the 
House  (jn  my  recent  participation  in  the 
International  Labor  Conference  which 
terminated  its  work  :n  Geneva  on  July  9. 

This  is  the  second  consecutue  year 
and  ihe  third  time  tliat  I  iiave  had  the 
honor  to  represent  this  distmis'uished 
body  on  the  U.S.  delei^ation  I  am  even 
m(jre  convinced  now  than  when  I  re- 
ported last  year,  as  to  the  value  and  need 
of  continuity  of  memborship  on  these 
deletrations  and  I  renew  my  recom- 
mendations concerning  this  matter,  in- 
cIuduuT  the  idea  that  Members  of  both 
Houses  should  be  rejiresented  For  my 
part  I  have  obtained  a  deeper  unriei- 
standintr  and  appreciation  of  the  work- 
mt,'  of  this  complex  ortiani/ation.  but  I 
hasten  to  add — a  comprohensivc  knowl- 
edt^e  of  The  ILO  simply  cannot  be  irained 
by  even  the  most  experi'ticed  individual 
in  the  brief  space  of  one  or  two  conft-r- 
ences. 

I  am  convinced  that  our  delegates, 
particularly  Mr.  Geors^e  Weaver,  Assist- 
ant Sectetary  of  Labor.  International 
AiTaiis.  who  was  chairman  of  the  U  S 
delegation,  Mr.  Rudi  Faupl  and  Mr. 
Richard  Wagner  could  not  have  dis- 
charged their  difflcult  responsibilities 
with  the  outstandini::  skill  and  intelli- 
:jence  they  displayed,  if  they  had  not  had 
pv'.i'V  t  .xnerience  in  depth  in  the  work- 
^nL,'  of  this  Organization  Nor  could  the 
delegates  have  been  so  successful  with- 
out the  full  support  of  seasoned  advisers 
and  excellent  staff  .some  of  whom  have 
followed  the  work  of  the  ILO  fur  10  and 
15  years. 

Staff  work  of  the  hi;;hest  quality  is 
essential  to  the  success  of  any  delrtiation 
and  I  am  happy  to  statt;  that  the  pre- 
paratory work  for  this  conference  was  of 
the  highest  quality  and  leflected  the  re- 
sults of  improvt-d  consulmtion  uith  the 
employir.s  and  workers.  The  delegates 
were  fully  prepared  to  cope  with  all  the 
problems  that  arose  :n  the  course  of  the 
meeting,  and.  indeed,  were  equally  well 
prepared  on  a  number  of  anticipated 
problems  that  did  not  nrtse.  I  was  also 
mpre.ssed  with  the  extent  of  consulta- 
tion both  on  the  workmr  level  and  the 
delegate  level  among  our  Government, 
emplovf-r  and  worker  representatives  on 
technical  committ*^es  to  resolve  difff-r- 
ences  that  arose  in  relation  to  specific 
technical  matters. 

By  wav  of  contrast,  and  to  emphasize 
the  importance  of  adequate  preparation. 
I  want  to  comment  briefly  on  develop- 
ments that  led  to  the  abrujjt  and  chaotic 
adjournment  of  the  International  Con- 
r-rence  on  Public  Education  -.vruch  lia! 
been  convened  in  Geneva  immediately 
after  the  ILO.  This  conference  was 
■sponsored  jointly  by  the  International 
Bureau  of  Education  and  UNESCO 
Early  in  the  meeting  Nitreria  presented 
a  resolution  calhng  for  thf>  expulsion  of 
Portugal,  an  Issue  that  had   also  been 


raised  and  met  during  the  ILO  Confer- 
ence. The  resolution  was  stron^rly  sup- 
ported by  African.  Arab,  and  bloc  mt-m- 
hcrs.  It  was  vigorously  opposed  by  Wcst- 
f'rn  and  Latin  American  members  on  the 
i,'round  that  the  pro[)osed  action  was 
contrary  to  the  constitutional  procedures 
of  international  orK'anizatioiis  and  that 
this  was  properly  a  matter  for  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly  of  UNESCO.  When  the 
resolution  was  forced  to  a  rollcall  vote 
Western  and  Latin  Anurlcan  members 
walked  out  of  the  conference.  Tlie  vote 
resulted  in  43  in  favor — Africans,  Arabs, 
and  bloc  7  absentations — essentially 
Asian:  and  43  numbers  absent — essen- 
tially Western  and  Latin  America  The 
conference  wa.s  then  adjourned  and  ef- 
forts of  the  proponent's  to  continue  Uie 
conference  were  defeated  by  the  witii- 
drawal  of  the  Secretariat's  technical 
services  and  of  representatives  of 
UNESCO 

In  this  instance  the  U  S  delet^-atlon 
was  not,  m  my  opinion,  adequately  pre- 
pared to  cope  with  the  problem.  I  was 
not  present  but  I  am  satisfied  on  the 
basis  of  my  own  experience  and  tiie  ac- 
counts I  have  seen  that  the  issue  could 
and  should  have  been  anticipated  m 
time  to  pei-mit  thorough  preparations. 
While  I  beliese  that  ade<|uate,  advance 
preparations  may  well  have  prevented 
the  premature  adjournment  of  this  Con- 
teretu  e  I  am  not  convinctKl  that  it  was  a 
bad  thing  for  it  did  serve  graphic  notice 
on  the  developing  countries  that  the 
success  of  any  international  conference 
d'>pends  m  the  final  analysis  on  the  will- 
inuness  of  all  delegates  to  work  together 
on  differences  of  fundamental  import- 
ance in  an  effort  to  find  a  solution  widely 
acceptable  to  the  participating  mem- 
bers. Power  alone  may  swing  a  vote  but 
it  IS  an  empty  gesture  unless  there  is  a 
wide  area  of  acceptance  especially  within 
the  member  states  who  carry  the 
financial  obli.'ation. 

Let  me  turn  now  to  the  work  of  the 
International  Labor  Conference.  My 
distinguished  colleague,  the  ';entleman 
from  Minnesota  I  Mr  Quie  I .  has  reported 
fully  to  you  on  his  experience.  I  have 
read  his  report  and  while  I  may  not 
a^iree  with  his  views  in  all  instances,  it  is 
an  excellent  n>port  He  has  dealt  in 
.some  detail  on  the  back:: round  and  struc- 
ture of  the  International  Labor  Organi- 
zation aiid  included  in  the  Rfcord  a  list 
of  the  entire  U.S.  deleuation.  I  need  not 
duplicate  his  efforts.  My  own  attendance 
at  the  Conference  was  duriiK'  the  final 
week  so  th.it  I  was  able  to  observe  the 
concluding  actions  m  many  of  the  situa- 
tions which  were  developing  during  Mr. 
QuiES  attendance.  For  that  reason, 
among  others,  our  reactions  to  these 
situations  will  undoubtedly  be  different 
in  some  respects. 

From  my  very  first  day  at  the  Confer- 
ence I  was  acutely  a'Aare  of  the  vast  dif- 
ference in  the  atmosphere  of  this  session 
as  compared  with  the  chaotic  events  last 
year.  The  .se.ssion  in  1963  was  character- 
ized by  political  overtones  and  emotional 
i.ssues  while  the  session  in  1984  had  the 
air  of  hardworking,  cooperative  body 
in  which  reasoned  exchanges  of  views 
continued  In  an  effort  to  find  widely  ac- 
ceptable solutions 


HOrSE  Aiiffusf  II 

Ilie  Director  General.  David  A.  Morse 

w.hose  long  and  brilliant  career  in  the  in- 
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in- 
ternational area  luus  added  great  luster  to 
<^ur  c(.)untry.  in  his  reply  to  the  debate  on 
his  report,  described  the  changed  atmos- 
phere in  these  words; 

Slnre  l:isl  Jutie  evfiils  have  moved  con- 
>ertilnK  the  South  African  Issue,  both  outside 
.uid  within  the  ILO  The  ILO.  thromjii  the 
governing  body,  played  some  part — I  think  a 
very  constructive  part     in  this  movement 

At  tlie  present  ses.slon  there  has  been  a 
i-hange  In  ifrnpt-r  There  Is  no  lessening  in 
the  Intensity  of  leellng  of  delegates  upon 
those  Issues  whUh  raised  passions  last  year. 
But  the  conference  iias  now  come  to  grips 
morn  ettertUely  with  these  issues.  There  Is 
11  new  determination  not  only  to  expre.ss  the 
(K'pth  of  ita  sentiment  concerning  the  im- 
morality of  racial  discrimination,  but  also  to 
find  flfectUe  ways  of  combating  It.  There  Is. 
too.  I  sense,  a  deU-rmlnatlon  to  let  the  force 
of  this  sentiment  Infuse  and  Inspire  the  whole 
work  of  the  entire  organization. 

This  changed  atmosphere  w  as  a  tribute 
to  the  maturity  ot  liie  newly  mdei  eiid- 
ent  nations  and  responsible  h  aders 
emerged  from  this  group,  particularly  in 
connection  with  some  of  the  more  im- 
portant political  I.ssues  such  as  apart- 
lieul,  a  subject  I  siiall  return  to  later. 
Moreover.  I  wa.s  impressed  with  the  very 
favorable  reaction  of  the  dele-ates  to  our 
enactment  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964 
and  their  knowledge  of  the  act.  This 
action  demonstrated  US.  awareness  of 
the  evils  of  racial  discrimination  in 
wliatever  form  it  may  occur,  and  our 
det(  imination  to  adopt  strong  measures 
to  combat  these  evils. 

My  initial  impression  was  fully  con- 
firmed during  my  participation  in  the 
work  of  the  Conference.  It  was  the  larg- 
est conference  m  the  history-  of  the  ILO 
with  one  of  the  heaviest  agendas  and 
at  the  same  time  it  was  a  productive 
meeting.  In  addition  to  daily  plenary 
sittings  of  the  conference,  14  commit- 
tees were  conducting  their  business. 
Some  of  these  u ere  dealiiu;  with  more  or 
less  routine  adnunistratue  and  financial 
affairs  of  the  Conference,  like  the  sekn:- 
tioii.  finance,  standing  orders,  creden- 
tials, application  of  conventions  and  res- 
olutions coininittees.  while  others  were 
engaged  m  hi^ihly  technical  matters 
lookin!4  touard  the  development  of  inter- 
national standards.  Then  three  corn- 
nnttee's  haci  important  political  ques- 
tions to  consider  and  it  was  here  that  the 
political  interest  of  the  conference  was 
concentrated.  The  U.S.  deleration  par- 
ticipated in  the  work  of  all  of  these  com- 
mittees. 

The  work  of  the  committees  moved 
forward  in  an  effective  and  efficient 
manner  with  comparatively  little  emo- 
tional reaction,  bitter  controversy,  or 
propaganda.  The  credentials  commit- 
tee was  faced  with  a  dilficult  problem 
duo  to  the  challenge  of  the  Portuguese 
credentials.  On  the  merits,  the  com- 
mittee rejected  the  challent'e  but  this 
left  the  political  i)roblem.  that  of  the 
opposition  of  the  African  nations  to  Por- 
tuguese participation,  and  this  issue 
could  have  created  severe  difficulty.  The 
dilemma  was  avoided  by  deferring  the 
eoniiiiittee  report  to  the  last  hours  of  the 
Conference,  prevailing  upon  the  Portu- 
cruese  delegation  to  remain  out  of  the 
cliainber  during  presentation  of  the  re- 


port and  permitting  a  declaration  re- 
flecting the  African  viewpoint  to  be  made 
a  matter  of  record  after  the  report  had 
been  adoi)ted. 

An  >ther  committee  of  more  than  pass- 
ing interest  in  this  group  was  that  on 
resolutions,  chaired  by  Mr.  George 
Weaver 

Operating  for  the  first  time  under  new 
procedures  the  committee  was  only  able 
to  complete  consideration  of  8  out  of  20 
resolutions  submitted.  However,  these 
eight  resolutions  had  been  agreed  upon 
by  the  committee  itself  at  the  beginning 
of  the  sessions  and  reflected  in  a  wise 
maimer  technical,  geographical,  and  po- 
litical interests  of  various  groups  and  in- 
terests within  the  committee.  Under  the 
!ie\v  ijrocedures.  at  least  during  this  trial 
run.  the  committ<?o  was  able  to  avoid  the 
])oliti(al  and  propaganda  attacks  that 
cha:i;cteri/ed  prior  sessions,  and  work 
proceeded  in  an  orderly  manner.  Mr. 
Wea\er  is  to  be  congratulated  for  his 
skillful  handling  of  this  difficult  task. 

.As  previously  indicated,  three  commit- 
tees held  the  concentrated  political  in- 
terest of  the  Conference.  While  It  Is  not 
feasible  to  report  fully  on  their  activities, 
the  hiehli  iits  do  warrant  mention. 

.\\\  instrument  of  amendment  designed 
to  strike  from  the  ILO  Constitution  all 
reference  to  "nonmetropolitan  territor- 
ies" was  examined  by  one  of  these  com- 
mit t^^es.  Under  the  i^roposal  ratifying 
members  would  accept  convention  provi- 
sions '.so  far  as  practicable"  for  all  terri- 
tories for  whose  international  relations 
they  were  responsible  and  would  permit 
territories  with  self-go\erning  powers  to 
a.ssume  obligations  under  some  of  the 
conventioiiS  This  furnished  a  forum 
for  propaganda  on  colonialism  but  Afri- 
can nations  .loined  with  the  West  to  de- 
feat an  attempt  by  the  bloc  to  amend 
th.e  proposed  text  to  make  application 
to  te:rit<)iies  mandatory.  Tlie  vote  was 
300  to  0  with  31  abstentions,  the  absten- 
tions being  blcx"  nu  mbers. 

Anoth.er  committee  had  two  proposed 
Constitutional  amendments  providing  for 
the  expulsion  and  suspension  of  a  mem- 
ber country  suspended  or  expelled  from 
th.e  UN.  for  practicing  apartheid.    While 
they  both  carried,  the  first,  based  upon 
prior  action  by  the  U.N..  was  accepted 
unanimously.    The  second,  known  as  the 
'Wilson    amendment"    did    not    require 
prior  U.N.  action  and  was  directed,  for  all 
practical   purposes,  at   the  Republic  of 
S  -uth  Africa  only.    This  one  barely  ob- 
taiiK  d  the  nece.vsary  two-thirds  majority. 
The  United  States  opposed  the  Wilson 
amendment  and  was  1  of  the  27  voting 
a.ainst.     It     is    doubtful    whether    the 
amendment  will  ever  come  into  force  as 
it  must  first  be  ratified  by  two-thirds  of 
the  memix^r  states,  including  5  of  the  10 
states    of    chief    industrial    importance, 
throu'4h  their  normal  parliamentary  pro- 
cedures,   and    6    of    these   states    voted 
against  the  amendment. 

A  third  committee  dealt  with  the  dec- 
laration on  apartheid  which  had  been 
drafted  in  the  governing  body  of  the  ILO 
following  the  Conference  last  year.  The 
l)loc  sought  to  amend  the  declaration  to 
incorporate  a  resolution  of  the  Security 
Council  on  sanctions,  an  amendment  un- 
acceptable to  the  West.    The  Chairman. 


an  African,  being  apprised  of  the  oppo- 
sition and  desirous  of  an  unanimous  ac- 
ceptance, gave  the  bloc  sponsors  the  op- 
tion of  withdrawing  or  having  the 
amendment  opposed  by  the  African  na- 
tions. Upon  withdrawal  of  the  amend- 
ment the  declaration  was  adopted  in  the 
original  form.  I  had  the  honor  of  ad- 
dressing the  Conference  in  support  of 
the  adoption  of  the  committee  action. 
The  text  of  my  statement  is  made  a  part 
of  this  report. 

There  were  two  or  three  other  devel- 
opments of  a  political  nature  worthy  of 
special  mention. 

A  motion  had  been  presented  in  the 
selections  committee  by  the  Government 
of  Mali  to  establish  a  conference  com- 
mittee to  evaluate  and  make  recom- 
mendations to  the  Conference  on  struc- 
tural, organizational,  and  program  sug- 
gestions presented  by  various  delegates 
in  the  discussion  of  the  Director  Gen- 
eral's report.  This  proposal  was  orig- 
inally initiated  by  bloc  members  and 
would  have  had  the  effect  of  taking  the 
action  out  of  the  governing  body  and 
making  the  Conference  itself  the  final 
authority  on  all  the  proposals.  It  was 
rejected  by  a  decisive  vote  m  committee, 
thus  reaffirming  the  powers  of  the  gov- 
erning body.  Bloc  members  endeavored 
unsuccessfully  to  force  the  issue  during 
plenary  adoption  of  the  report  but  re- 
ceived no  support  from  the  Africans  or 
other  quarters. 

The  second  matter  involved  the  elec- 
tion of  the  Conference  President.  Mr. 
Aguilar.  Venezuela,  had  announced  his 
candidacy  last  fall,  and  since  it  was  the 
turn  of  the  Americas  to  hold  this  honor. 
seemed  assured  of  election  until  Mr. 
Raza,  Pakistan,  entered  the  contest  with 
the  support  of  many  African  and  bloc 
members.  A  last  minute  compromise 
was  suggested  by  the  Libenajl  Govern- 
ment representative  and  Mr.Kaza  with- 
drew, subject  to  an  understanding  among 
members  of  the  African.  Asian,  and  Latin 
American  delegates  that  Mr.  Raza  would 
be  supported  in  1964.  This  understand- 
ing was  openly  rejected  by  bloc  spokes- 
men. 

I  have  dealt  with  the  political  issues  In 
some  detail  because  I  think  they  demon- 
strate that  the  Communist  countries  do 
not  dominate  the  Conference,  are  not 
gaining  all  the  victories,  and  arc  not  able 
to  dominate  the  developing  nations. 
Quite  the  contrary,  the  developing  na- 
tions are  seizing  the  initiative  in  utilizing 
the  strength  of  the  Communist  coun- 
tries to  achieve  their  own  ends.  And 
this  is  a  point  to  remember.  It  also 
demonstrates  that  the  Committee  of  75 
which  had  played  such  a  dominant  role 
in  the  Conference  on  Trade  and  Devel- 
opment immediately  i^receding  the  ILO 
Conference  were  not  able  to  maintain 
their  unity  in  the  ILO  where  the  issues 
were  more  varied  and  the  respective  in- 
terests divergent.  Yet.  the  potentials  of 
a  unified  approach  of  this  group  in  fu- 
ture years  is  a  matter  to  be  watched 

closely. 

Again  let  me  refer  to  the  reply  of  the 
Director  General,  Morse,  who  said: 

This  has  been  an  earnest,  serious,  business- 
like conference.  It  has  been  a  larger  ses- 
sion than  ever— with  1,173  delegates  and  ad- 
visers In  attendance.     And  there  Is  an  ever- 


more evident  diversity  within  the  Confer- 
ence. It  is  now.  I  think,  trite  to  say  tliat  the 
expansion  of  ILO  membership,  especially 
marked  in  the  past  10  years,  has  brought  a 
new  range  of  Issues  within  the  Organization. 
This  enlargement  of  membership  has  re- 
sulted in  many  things  being  called  in  ques- 
tion: established  structures  and  procedures 
of  the  ILO,  the  balance  of  its  program,  even 
perhaps  some  of  the  ILO's  own  principles 
and  purposes. 

The  lines  of  division  within  the   Confer- 
ence  are   no   longer   quite  so  clear   as   they 
used   to   be   in   the   past.     It   Is   not   Just   a 
question   of   an   employer   viewpoint   and   a 
worker  viewpoint,  with  governments  divid- 
ing  up   between    them.     Different   regional, 
economic,     and     ideological     interests     now 
complicate  the  traditional  lines  of  division 
within  the  Conference  as  a  whole,  and  also 
within  the  workers'  and  employers'  groups  at 
the  Conference.     This  has  had,  as  I  see  it, 
two  related  effects:    the  first,  a  multiplica- 
tion of  differing  viewpoints  on  basic  ques- 
tions   concerning    the    aims,    purposes,    and 
methods    of    the    ILO:    and    the    second,    a 
change  in  the  underlying  political  organiza- 
tion of  the  Conference — in  the  ways  in  which 
support  Is  mobUlzed  behind  different  view- 
points, the  ways  in  which  negotiations  are 
carried    out,    and    In    which    agreement    Is 
reached    or    disagreement    ascertained.      We 
now  have  more  of  the  bloc  politics  of  the 
United   Nations   General   Assembly   together 
with   the    traditional    group    politics    of    the 
ILO.    That  is  as  I  see  it  at  the  moment. 


The  Director  General  then  goes  on  to 
point  out  that  a  fundamental  require- 
ment for  international  cooperation  is  a 
broad  area  of  agreement.    He  says: 

The  ILO,  like  other  universal  Interna- 
tional organizations,  can  only  proceed  ac- 
curately if  it  proceeds  on  the  basis  of  a  broad 
concensus  among  the  major  interests  and 
viewpoints  represented  with  the  Organiza- 
tion. 

I  was  creatlv  impressed  with  the  rela- 
tions bet^-een  the  U.S.  delegation  and  the 
developing  countries  and  the  clear  hnes 
of  communication  that  are  emerging. 
These  working  relationships  will  be  of 
increasing  importance  with  each  session 
of  the  Conference  as  the  developing  coun- 
tries are  goine  to  play  an  ever-increasing 
role  in  the  activities  of  the  International 
Labor  Organization. 

The  gentleman  from  Minnesota  coni- 
mented  in  the  concluding  portion  of  his 
report  on  the  U.S.  contribution  to  the 
ILO   noting  that  while  we  paid  25  per- 
cent  we   only   have   the   same  vote   as 
other  members.     This  is  a  matter  that 
has  been  discussed  on  a  number  of  oc- 
casions and  I  heard  several  references  to 
it  during  informal  talks  with  other  dele- 
gates    I  think  there  is  some  misunder- 
standing here.     Certainly  critics  of  the 
voting  svstem  in  the  ILO  would  react 
differently  if  under  our  democratic  con- 
cepts a  proposal  should  be  made  that 
our  constituents  be  entitled  to  cast  bal- 
lots in  national  elections  in  proportion  to 
the    amount    of    taxes    paid    by    them. 
There  is  really  no  basic  difference  in 
principle. 

The  U  S  assessment  to  the  ILO  is  z\i 
percent  of  the  regular  budget.  In  the 
United  Nations  it  Is  32.02  percent;  32.02 
percent  in  Food  and  Agriculture  Or- 
ganization. 30.56  percent  in  United  Na- 
tions Economic  and  Social  Council.  31.29 
percent  in  the  World  Health  Organiza- 
tion, and  31.80  percent  in  International 
Civil    Aviation    Organization.    In    fact. 
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then,  the  United  States  is  assessed  at  a 
rate  In  the  ILO  below  that  in  other  major 
International  bodies.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  minimum  contribution  on  the  ILO 
scale  is  0.12  percent  wherea.s  that  of  the 
UN  is  0.04  percent,  and  a  ver^'  high  pro- 
portion of  the  110  member  state.s  of  the 
ILO  have  higher  assessnients  in  the  ILO 
than  in  the  U.N.  In  the  case  of  most  of 
the  developing  countries  their  rate  is 
three  times  higher  in  the  ILO,  that  Ls, 
0  12  percent  as  against  0  04  percent  I 
Invite  your  attention  to  die  membership 
list  of  the  ILO  showing  the  a.s.>ie.s.sment 
of  all  members  both  in  the  ILO  and  in 
the  UN 

Contributions  to  the  lUO  must  be  paid 
in  U  S.  dollars  or  Swi.ss  francs  For 
many  of  the  less  dereloped  countries, 
who.^^e  foreign  exchansje  availability  de- 
pend.s  mainly  on  the  sale  of  a  major  com- 
modity in  a  fluctuating  world  market,  the 
relatively  larger  assessment  is  keenly  felt 
They  cannot  understand  the  failure  of 
the  United  States  to  adiu.st  its  percent- 
age as.sessment  in  the  ILO  to  conform 
more  closely  with  the  scale  in  the  U  N. 
and  other  major  specialized  agencies. 
Thi.s  i.s  the  real  problem  from  the  view- 
point of  the  developing  countries,  and 
we  can  expect  increasing  pressures  from 
the.se  members  and  from  our  allies  for  an 
equitable  adjustment  in  tlie  scale  of  as- 
sessments in  the  ILO.  This  would  In- 
clude an  increase,  not  dtx^rease.  for  the 
United  States. 

But  the  question  of  dollars,  m  my  view, 
is  not  the  most  important  factor  in  this 
picture,    Basic  objecti\Ts  of  the  ILO  are 
fully  consistent  with  our  own  objectives. 
The  ILO  is  a  democraticallv  oriented  or- 
^'ani/ation  dedicated  to  the  .strengthen- 
ing iif  ir.dependent  natjo!^.^,  of  frcf  trade 
unior'..s.  and  the  buildirvr  of  other  demo- 
cratic    institutions.       Its     methods     are 
varied     Its  staff  is  well  qualiiied  and  has 
the  operating  experience      Our  partici- 
pation   must    constantly    b*^    measured 
against  the  help  the  developing  nations  ' 
and  the  world  seeks  from  the  ILO  in  such 
areas,  for  example,  as  improving  the  wel- 
fare of  woi'kers,  establishment  of  govern- 
mental institutions  such  as  labor  depart- 
ments, technical  advice  to  assi.st  in  devel- 
opniei:t  of  labor-manaiiement  relations, 
and  pro-rams  to  make  be'ter  use  of  man- 
power    re.sources.       Mea.surrd     as^ainst 
thesf  standards  and  eviduatni-  the  over- 
all purpo.ses  of  the  ILO  In  relation  to  our 
own  foreign  policy  objectives.  I  know  of 
no  other  place  where  wt  are  able  to  get 
crreater  value  per  dollar  in  our  freedom 
efforts,  where  every  dollar  we  contribute 
i.->  matcried  by  three  more 

Another  area  in  which  I  became  aware 
of  views  of  other  delegates  involved  the 
record  of  the  United  States  in  the  rati- 
fication of  ILO  conventions.  There  are. 
and  I  am  the  first  to  3tre.ss  this  point, 
major  areas  covered  by  ILO  conventions 
which  fall  essentially  within  the  Juris- 
diction of  the  separate  States,  and  under 
our  Federal  system  the  United  States 
cannot  :n  good  faith  .seek  ratification. 
These  can  be  explained  and  should  be 
explained.  But  there  are  other  conven- 
tions, particularly  In  the  human  rights 
field,  where  the  primary  responsibility  is 
that  of  the  Federal  Oovernment.  In 
these  instances  I  believe  the  United 
States  should  and  could  ratify  such  coni 


ventlons.  Our  failure  to  do  so  cannot 
be  explained  .satisfact-orily  to  our  friends 
and  tlie  world  at  large.  Among  the.se  I 
mention  only  two.  the  convention  deal- 
ing with  forced  labor  and  that  dealing 
with  di.-iCMmination  in  employment.  I 
feel  strongly  that  the  best  interests  of 
our  Nation  requires  that  our  executive 
and  legislative  branches  give  priority 
consideration  to  this  problem,  and  I 
recommend  that  arrangements  be 
worked  out  without  delay  for  Joint  re- 
view by  the  two  branches  of  our 
Government. 

Tiiere  are  a  number  of  aspects  of  this 
Conference  I  wish  to  comment  on  briefly 
bt'fore  concluding  my  report. 

Secretary  of  Labor  W.  Willard  Wirtz 
was  present  during  the  opeiung  days  and 
addressed  the  Conference  on  June  19. 
His  address,  which  Mr.  Quie  has  in- 
cluded m  lus  report,  wius  exceptionally 
well  received.  It  demonstrated  our 
strong  support  of  the  ILO  and  at  the 
same  time  presented  a  critical  analysis 
of  problem.s  requiring  urgent  solution, 
f^qually  significant,  and  especially  in  the 
eyes  of  the  developing  nations,  was  the 
fact  tiiat  the  United  States  attached 
sutticient  importance  to  this  Conference 
to  have  her  major  statement  delivered 
by  a  member  of  the  President's  Cabinet. 
His  presence  contributed  greatly  to  the 
prestige  of  the  delegation  and  enabled 
us  to  provide  social  occasions  where  we 
could  build  and  expand  our  relations 
with  other  key  delegates.  This  aspect 
of  conference  work  should  not  be  over- 
looked. 

Last  year  I  noted  the  need  for  ade- 
quat.*'  representation  allowances  not  only 
for  formal  receptions  we  could  give  to 
honor  a  key  personage  but  also  for  per- 
son-t«-person  contacts  by  all  members 
of  the  delevation.  This  need  is  a  very 
real  one  and  we  should  not  ask  our  rep- 
resentatives to  assume  these  official  ob- 
.  litrations  as  a  personal  expense  as  is  done 
in  many  instances  The  sum  required  is 
not  a  large  one  and  I  would  like  to  see  the 
Appropriations  Committee  favorably  ex- 
amine this  matter 

There  is  another  matter  of  importance 
which  .should  receive  immediate  consid- 
eration. Many  of  the  major  political 
questions  such  as  apartheid,  disai-ma- 
ment,  colonialism,  and  the  status  of 
Portugal  or  South  Africa  arise  in  one 
international  organization  after  another. 
But  irrespective  of  tJieir  origin  they  are 
alwavs  discussed  in  the  United  Nations 
.S(K)ner  or  later,  and  usually  .sooner  This 
is  as  it  should  be  for  the  United  Nations 
is  the  primary  political  nr'^an  of  our 
interiiational  family  and  the  position  we 
adopt  there  should,  as  a  matter  of  course, 
guide  our  action  in  all  other  international 
organizations.  At  the  same  time  we 
should  be  aware  of  positions  of  other  ma- 
lor  deletrations  on  these  questions  in  the 
United  Nation-s  and  know  what  decisions 
th'>  United  Nations  have  taken  in  respect 
thereto  This  is  a  task  of  coordination 
and  is  the  responsibility  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  State.  It  is  not  always  possible 
to  have  positions  prepared  in  advance  on 
all  asp^xrts  of  these  matters  .so  that  the 
absf»nce  of  effective  coordination  is  a 
weak  link  in  the  handling  of  our  inter- 
national affairs      I  would  like  to  see  the 


ILO  delegation  and  other  delegations  to 
major  conferences  have  a  senior  spe- 
cialist  on  U  N.  political  matters  from  the 
State  Department  who  could,  as  these 
occasions  arise  m  the  course  of  pro- 
ceedings, advice  the  delegation  on  what 
had  taken  place  in  the  United  Nations. 
This  IS  not  a  complicated  matter  and 
could  ea-Sily  be  done  within  the  existing 
framework. 

In  conclusion  I  would  .say  that  this  was 
a  gooci  conference,  it  was  a  productive 
conference,  and  the  delegates  worked 
together  in  a  successful  effort  to  achieve 
de.sirable  and  acceptable  results.  How- 
ever, it  is  also  clear  that  many  problems 
still  exist  in  our  world  today.  I  wLsh  to 
recall  my  earlier  reference  to  the  declara- 
tion of  the  developing  nation.s  r)n  the 
question  of  Portugal's  participation  in 
the  ILO.  Even  tlie  most  cursor\-  exam- 
ination of  tliis  statement  leaves  no  duubt 
but  that  next  year  the  question  of  For- 
tugal's  participation  in  the  ILO  will  be 
a  significant  p(jlitical  i.s.sue.  I  am  con- 
fident that  our  Government  will  lose  no 
time  in  commencing  preparations  to  find 
ways  of  dealing  with  this  crisis  and  other 
im{X)rtant  issues  that  may  be  expected  to 
develop. 
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REM.\RKS     OF     I  HE    HONORABLE    JaMES    ROOSE- 
VF.it    DEMOCR.'kT,  OF  CaHFORNIA,  BEFORE  THE 

48th'  Generai.  Conference  of  the  Inter- 

N^TION.^L       L.ABOR      ORGANIZATION,       GENEVA, 

SwnzFRi.AND,    July    9.    1964.    on    the   ILO 
Decl.ir\tion  on   .Apartheid 
Mr.   President,   it    is   first   my   privilege   to 
Join  In  praise  and  appreciation  of  Mr.  Dla- 
WTa  as  the  committee  chairman. 

It  is  ple.i.slnp  to  note  that  this  year  we  meet 
In  an  atmosphere  greatly  difTerent  from  that 
of  last  ve.ir  when  the  question  of  apartheid — 
which  we  discuss  in  the  report  before  us — 
had  all  but  torn  the  International  Labor  Or- 
ganization asunder.  But  in  the  aftermath 
of  that  ordeal,  we  see  from  our  constructive 
approach— and  re.'^uUs  of  the  work  of  the 
apartheid  committee— that  the  ILO  has.  In 
the  opinion  of  the  U.S.  delegation,  grown 
stronger   and  more  resolute  in  purpose. 

The  dr.ifi  declaration  before  us  testifies 
most  for>  efuUv  that  the  aims  and  purposes 
of  this  orgam/atlon,  so  eloquently  set  forth 
in  the  dechu-ation  of  Philadelphia  16  years 
ago.  are  more  than  hollow  echoes  and  pious 
platitudes.  Tiilfi  declaration  on  apartheid 
sets  forth  in  moving  and  meaningful  terms 
the  iiath  and  course  of  action  which  all 
countries  must  take  to  end  the  odious  and 
unjustliiible  policy  of  apartheid  practiced 
In  South  .'Vfrlca. 

Let  me  state  in  the  firmest  terms  that  the 
U.S.  Government  considers  the  policy  of 
ap.u-theld  repugnant  and  we  have  no  hesi- 
tancy in  stating  that  the  sooner  the  world  Is 
rid  of  this  disease  the  better  for  the  family 
of  nations.  On  this  question,  there  Is  no 
diJTerence  between  my  Government  and  the 
others  which   condemn  this  disgusting  pol- 


icy;   that  which   sometimes   separates    us   is 
not  goals — but  means  toward  that  goal. 

The  U.S.  delegation  gives  this  declaration 
Its  full  support  and  has  no  hesitancy  in 
commending  it  enthusiastically. 

This  document,  in  my  opinion,  will  rank 
with  those  documents  which  in  our  own  time 
have  extolled  as  no  others  the  fundamental 
human  rights  and  dignities  which  are  In- 
alienable to  man.  The  declaration  before  us 
is  the  logical  consequence  of  the  declaration 
of  Philadelphia  and  the  universal  declaration 
of  human  rights— both  adopted  in  the  same 
year. 

It  is,  of  course,  a  tragic  and  a  sad  com- 
mentary on  Western  civilization  that  such 
a  document  as  this  one  is  at  all  necessary. 
To  reasonable  men,  the  adoption  of  the 
United  Nations  declaration  on  the  elimina- 
tion of  all  forms  of  racial  discrimination  last 
November  should  have  been  sufficient.  But 
we  have  learned  painfully  that  we  deal  not 
with  reasonable  men,  or  with  men  of  good 
wlll_two  qualities  which  are  nonexistent 
with  Mr.  Verwoerd's  band  of  willful  men  in 
South  Africa— but  rather  we  deal  with  out- 
casts of  civilization;  we  deal  with  men  who 
have  dared  to  transgress  the  laws  of  God 
and  defy  the  conscience  of  mankind.  We 
deal  with  men  of  Iniquity. 

If  we  look  at  the  record,  we  will  find  a 
dismal  picture.  We  will  find  that  for  16 
years,  the  Government  of  South  Africa  has 
followed  a  calculated  policy  of  progressive 
application  of  Inhuman  treatment  of  more 
than  11  million  persons  solely  because  of 
the  color  of  their  skins.  To  civilized  men, 
this  is  Incomprehensible.  A  policy  designed 
to  create  hatred,  bitterness,  and  division 
among  men  can  only  lead  to  ruin.  The  out- 
come of  such  a  conflict  must  affect  the  world 

at  large. 

There  was  considerable  discussion  of  this 
very  point  in  the  committee,  and  there  Is  no 
question  but  that  men  everywhere  are  con- 
cerned with  the  effects  of  the  policy  of  apart- 
heid. One  does  not  doubt  that  the  policy 
could  have  disastrous  results  and  that  It 
could  reach  catastrophic  proportions.  For 
South  Africa,  after  all,  is  a  part  of  the  wor  d 
and  must  be  held  responsive  tci  world 
opinion. 

My  Government,  however,  has  repeatedly 
stopped  short  of  stating  that  the  policy  of 
apartheid  In  South  Africa  is  a  definite  threat 
to  international  peace  and  security.  We 
have  maintained  that,  although  racial  dis- 
crimination and  segregation  is  a  concern 
everywhere— indeed,  the  denial  of  human 
rights  anywhere  Is  a  concern  everywhere — 
apartheid  Is  still  essentially  a  domestic  mat- 
ter This  Is  a  fact  whether  we  like  It  or  not. 
If  we  did  not  keep  that  fact  before  us,  we  are 
apt  to  act  not  as  responsible  members  of  the 
International  family  of  nations,  but  as  im- 
pulsive children  of  that  family. 

As  much  as  our  emotions  tell  us  to  the 
contrary,  our  senses  must  constantly  remind 
us  that  international  law  has  not  yet  reached 
that  mature  stage  when  we  can  say  with 
confidence  and  definite  certitude  that  the 
denial  of  basic  human  rights  in  one  coun- 
try is  without  question  a  threat  to  inter- 
national peace  and  security,  and  is,  there- 
fore, a  contravention  of  the  law  of  nations. 
Perhaps  that  day  will  soon  come;  but  it  has 
not  yet  arrived 

Freedom  and  equality  for  the  deprived 
in  South  Africa  is  a  matter  of  fundamental 
human  rights.  The  enjoyment  of  social  Jus- 
tice may  be  postponed,  but  It  cannot  be  for- 
ever denied.  And  to  postpone  it  is  to  make 
more  painful  the  inevitable  confrontation. 
I  would  be  less  than  candid  with  you  if  I  did 
not  say  that  the  United  States  does  not  go 
unscathed  in  this  burning  question  of  equal 
rights  and  social  Justice.  For  too  long,  too 
many  citizens  in  the  United  States  have 
been  denied  too  much  by  too  few.  The 
vast  majority  of  these  deprived  citizens  have 


been  denied  their  Jtist  due  solely  because  of 

their  color. 

We.  in  the  United  States,  have  our  domes- 
tic South  Africas — Mississippi,  Birmingham. 
Cambridge,  Little  Rock.  There  is,  however, 
one  distinct  and  basic  difference:  men  of 
goodwill— both  black  and  white  In  the  United 
States  are  determined  to  eradicate  from  our 
society  this  pernicious  disease  called  racism. 
Last  Thursday  In  Washington  I  voted  in 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States  for  final 
passage  of  the  comprehensive  civil  rights  bill 
of  1964.  The  President  signed  it  into  law 
the  same  evening. 

We  see  now  in  the  wake  of  our  present 
crisis  a  societv  where  men  will  no  longer  be 
denied  their  freedoms  and  dignities  because 
of  the  color  of  their  skin,  or  the  God  which 
they  worship,  or  because  of  their  ethnic 
origin.  We  shall  not  achieve  It  without  some 
struggle — but  we  shall  achieve  it. 

South  Africa,  the  world's  Mississippi,  is 
the  only  country  in  the  world  other  than 
Nazi  Germany  which  has  elevated  racism 
to  the  status  of  a  state  doctrine.  And  I  be- 
lieve from  the  depths  of  my  soul,  that  like 
the  policy  of  Nazi  Germany  this  policy  too 

shall  fail. 

This  declaration,  drafted  and  accepted  by 
men  of  good  will,  will  be  an  important  hall- 
mark toward  the  end  which  we  all  are  seek- 
irg  Its  unanimous  acceptance  will  testify 
most  eloquently  that  the  community  of  na- 
tions stand  firmly  together  and  will  not  be 
divided  on  so  great  a  moral  issue. 

During  the  committee  deliberation,  some 
pointed  out  the  moral  value  of  this  declara- 
tion. But  I  wish  to  point  out  that  declara- 
tions have  more  than  moral  weight.  In  fact, 
some  of  the  new  countries  have  based  parts 
of  their  constitutions  on  articles  from  the 
universal  declaration  of  human  rights;  other 
countries  have  agreed  to  abide  by  the  dec- 
laration even  in  international  arbitrations. 

But  lest  the  fact  be  forgotten,  that  dec- 
Ip  ration  was  not  adopted  unanimously. 
Some  of  those  ..nations  which  are  now  most 
vociferous  in  opposing  apartheid  and  all 
♦•  orms  of  social  injustice  and  inequality  are 
the  ones  which  abstained  on  the  universal 
declaration.  It  is  not  that  they  have  changed 
their  policies;  on  the  contrary,  it  is  now 
easier  to  be  on  the  side  of  the  angels.  These 
countries  echo  the  words  of  Victor  Hugo 
when  he  stated:  "I  must  follow  the  masses, 
for  I  am  their  leader." 

We  here  would  all  agree  that  General  As- 
sembly Resolution  1514  calling  for  the  grant- 
ing of  independence  to  colonial  peoples  and 
territories  has  had  a  profound  effect  on  co- 
lonial powers;  and  rightly  so.  We  are  now 
approaching  the  end  of  that  era.  This  res- 
olution, too,  did  not  have  unanimous  ac- 
ceptance. 

But  as  the  committee's  distinguished 
chairman.  Mr.  Diarra  of  Mall,  stated  during 
the  course  of  the  deliberation,  unanimity  for 
the  sake  of  unanimity  was  not  the  desired 
goal  But  what  was  desired  was  unanimity 
for  the  sake  of  strength.  This,  we  have  at- 
tained. 

Manv  of  vou  criticized  my  government  in 
the  committee;  perhaps  rightly,  perhaps 
wrongly  Onlv  time  will  give  us  that  an- 
swer But  I  wish  to  say  that  this  declara- 
tion—when we  give  our  assent  to  it— as  we 
shall— places  upon  us  a  moral  obligation  and 
a  solemn  responsibility  which  we  will  not 
take  lightlv.  And  because  of  this,  we 
thought  it  only  fair  and  Just  to  express  our 
reservations.  To  do  otherwise  would  have 
been  deceitful  and  would  deserve  your  dis- 
respect and  condemnation.  To  this  end,  the 
US  delegation  expresses  gratitude  to  the 
African  states  for  their  very  constructive 
role  in  assisting  the  committee  to  find  an 
honorable  solution  to  many  problems  which 
confronted  us. 

Some  of  the  language  may  be  Interpreted 
in  many  ways  and  some  state  that  It  goes 
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beyiind  the  Security  CuruncU  res<..:ntlun  of 
June  IH  1964.  But  the  sincerity  and  i?ood 
fHlch  which  the  African  countries  clemon- 
stniteU  in  putting  forth  their  amendnieiits 
impressed  us  greatly.  And  though  the  lan- 
ijiKi^e  may  be  Interpreted  in  manv  ways  the 
United  States  accepted  the  cimendment  in 
the  spirit  It  was  offered  The  de.  Utra'lon  i.s 
stronger  and  more  meanink?fiil  because  of 
this  constructive  approach 

It  Is  to  be  hoped.  Mr  Pre.sldent.  that  the 
declaration  before  this  CMOierence  will  do 
much  to  reestablish  the  dialog  between 
South  Africa  and  the  cnianiunlty  of  cUlllzed 
nations  .md  compel  South  .■Hfrica  to  iihand"n 
once  and  for  all  Its  state  pnlicv  .>f  ap.irthcid 

The  two  great  tides  whtctx  sweep  the  world 
today — human  freedom  and  social  Justice — 
must  and  will  blow  acro»s  South  Africa  lib- 
erating all  that  Is  in  their  wake  The  desire 
to  be  free  is  eternal. 

Freedom  for  the  oppressed  population  in 
South  Africa  and  around  the  Rlobe  must  be 
the  go.il  of  nations  represented  here  If  we 
think  In  terms  of  only  Soutli  .\frlca.  we  run 
the  risk  of  defeating  our  own  purpose  But 
South  Africa  must  remain  niir  rtr-^t  objective 
for  It  is  there  that  we  find  the  greatest  ex- 
ample of  "man's  inhumanity  to  man  "  My 
delegation  Is  proud  to  join  Ui  full  support  of 
this  historic  declaration 


HON.  JAMES  V.  BENNETT 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  Under 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  t;eiitle- 
man  from  New  York  fMr.  RooneyI  is 
recognized  for  15  minutt^s. 

Mr  ROONEY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  Honorable  James  V.  Ben- 
nett. Director  of  the  Federal  pri.son  sys- 
tem, IS  an  old  friend  and  I  regret  ver»' 
much  that  he  is  retiring  at  the  end  of  this 
month.  In  the  many  years  he  has  been 
coming  before  the  Appropriations  Sub- 
committee, the  problems,  achievement-s, 
and  plans  of  the  Bureau  of  Pn.>oiis  have 
met  with  sympathetic  consideration  and 
our  admiration  for  his  administration  of 
the  Federal  prison  system  kejjt  steady 
pace  with  his  accomplishments 

Since  the  time  Jim  Bennett  took  over 
the  Federal  prison  system  m  1937.  we 
have  seen  its  appropriatii)ns  t;row  from 
513,28.1000  to  $80' J  million.  Employ- 
ment necessarily  went  fixim  .some  12. odd 
to  .5.fiOO  persons.  We  saw  the  prison 
population  incretuse  from  16.000  to  .some 
L!'J,.iOO  as  of  today.  Furthermore,  the 
physical  plant  expanded  from  ly  penal 
irustitutions  to  34. 

All  this  expansion  is  a  compliment  to 
the  zeal,  industry,  and  foresii^lit  of  Jim 
Ben  net" 

As  an  example  of  the  economies  ef- 
fected m  the  prison  service,  farm  opera- 
tions alone  have  been  made  -o  iiroductive 
that  they  save  the  Government  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  dollars  annually.  It  is 
ama/.in^'  to  know  that  it  costs  the  Gov- 
ernment, even  in  1964.  omly  ,50  cents  a 
day  ro  feed  each  prisoner,  and  this  means 
three  well-balanced  moals  Jim  Bennett 
has  rtl.so  put  to  good  lU'^e  the  ecjuipment 
and  materials  that  other  Government 
agencies  have  declared  surplus  to  their 
needs  The  Federal  pri.son  .system  de- 
pends very  heavily  upon  -jrich  surplus  in 
estimating  its  annual  butlpetary  request. 

Jim  Bennett  and  I  have  worked  to- 
.:ether  in  improving  the  relieious  pro- 
grams of  the  Federal  institutions,  build- 
incr  new  chapels  and  Improvin-T  the 
re.sources  available  to  tho  chaplains.    It 


has  been  heartwarming  to  hear  him  re- 
late the  ca.ses  of  so  many  men  and 
women  who  have  straii-'htened  out  as 
a  result  of  their  training  in  a  P'ederal 
institution  Jim  told  me  not  long  ago, 
m  this  connection,  that  a  5-year  study 
recently  made  indicates  that  about  70 
percent  of  the  F'ederal  prisoners  stay  out 
of  trouble  when  they  are  released.  The 
value  of  these  salvatrrd  lives  is  not  of 
course  measurable  in  dollai's  and  cents, 
but  I  am  nonetheless  confident  that  tiie 
money  required  for  the  operation  of  the 
Federal  prison  system  has  been  well 
invested. 

I  wish  to  express  my  compliments  and 
those  of  the  members  of  my  committee 
for  the  fine  work  Jim  has  done  over  the 
years.     He  will  be  ureatly  mis.std 


ENROLLED  BILLS  SIGNED 


LEAVE   OF    ABSENCE 

By  unanimous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
.seiice  wa.s  granted  tti  Mr.  F'lynt  'at  the 
request  of  Mr.  Casey),  from  August  18 
through  August  20.  1964.  on  account  of 
official  business 


SPECIAL   ORDERS   GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
addre.ss  the  House,  following,'  the  legisla- 
tive program  and  any  special  ordei's 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to: 

Mr.  CrRTis.  for  30  minutes,  today. 

Mr  Roosevelt,  for  30  minutes,  today: 
and  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks  and 
to  include  extraneous  matter. 

Mr  Laird,  for  30  minutes,  tomorrow; 
and  to  include  extraneous  matter 

Mr.  RooNEY  of  New  York,  for  15  min- 
utes, today, 

Mr  SrnwENCEL  'at  the  request  of  Mr. 
ScHWEiKERi,  for  30  minutes,  on  August 
12;  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks  and 
to  include  extraneous  matter. 

Mr  C.AHUL  "at  the  request  of  Mr. 
ScnwEiKER  I ,  for  15  minutes,  on  Au',^ust 
13;  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks  and 
to  include  extraneous  matter. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  pennission  to 
extt-nd  remarks  in  the  Congressional 
Record,  or  to  revise  and  extend  remarks. 
was  granted  to: 

Mrs.  Sullivan. 

Mrs.  Griffiths  on  House  Re.solution 
814,  the  beef  quota  import  resolution,  and 
to  include  extraneous  matter  and  tables. 

Mr.  Forrester  and  to  include  a  letter 
from  the  SecretaiT  of  Agriculture 

Mr  LiBONATi  'at  the  request  of  Mr 
ALBERT'  to  extend  his  rf-marks  diiring 
the  debate  on  the  bill  HR  1027.  and  to 
include  extraneou..  matter  and  charts. 

'The  followiiii;  Members  'at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr  ScHWELKERi  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter;) 

Mr.  YofNGER. 

Mr   Find. 

Mr   SrnwENCEL. 

Mr    McCioRY. 

Mr    CORBETT. 

'Ti>-  following  Members  'at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr  ALBERT'  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter;  ' 

Mr     BEfKV.ORTH 
Mr     Bt'RKHAITER 

Mr.  Burke 


Mr  BURLESON,  from  the  Committee 
on  House  Administration,  reported  that 
that  committee  had  examined  and  found 
truly  enrolled  bills  of  tlie  House  of  the 
following  titles,  which  were  thereupon 
signed  by  the  Speaker; 

H  R  St68  .\n  act  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  to  acquire  tlie  Graff 
House  Site  for  Inclusion  in  Independence 
National  Historical  Park,  and  for  other 
purpf)fie.s: 

H  H  1451  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Frank 
Mr,imor; 

H  K  1713  An  act  to  approve  an  order  of 
the  .Secretiiry  of  the  Interior  canceling  irri- 
gation charge.*;  ngaliust  non-Indian-owned 
lands  under  the  Klamath  Indian  Irrigation 
project.  Oregon,  and  for  other  purposes. 

H  K  6128  An  act  to  amend  section  15  of 
the  Life  Insurance  Act  to  permit  any  stock 
life  Insurance  company  In  the  District  of 
Columbia  to  maintain  Its  record  of  stock- 
holders at  Us  principal  place  of  business  in 
the  District  of  Columbia  or  at  the  offlce  of  Us 
design. ited  stock  tr.insfer  agent  In  the 
Dlstrl.t  of  Columbia,  and  for  other  purposp.s, 

HK  649(1  An  .ut  to  cnn\ey  certain  fed- 
erally owned  l.md  to  the  Cherokee  Tribe  of 
Oklahoma, 

H  R.  6883  An  act  for  the  relief  of  the  estate 
of  Klloen  O   Foster: 

H  H  9975  .\r\  act  to  exempt  from  taxation 
certain  property  of  the  National  Trust  for 
Hi.sroric  Preservatkin  In  the  United  States 
in  the  District  of  Columbia: 

H  R  9995  An  act  to  amend  the  Policemen 
and  Firemen's  Retirement  and  Disabllltv  Act 
to  allow  credit  to  certain  members  of  the 
U.S.  Secret  Service  Division  for  periods  of 
prior  police  service: 

H  R  10215.  An  act  relating  to  sick  leave 
benefits  for  officers  and  members  of  the 
Metropolitan  Police  force  of  the  District  of 
Columbia,  the  Fire  Department  of  the  Dl.s- 
trlct  of  Columbia,  the  US.  Park  Police  force, 
and    the   White   House  Police   force: 

H  R  10672  An  act  to  provide  for  the  dis- 
position of  Judgment  fund.s  now  on  deposit 
to  the  credit  of  the  P.iwnec  Tribe  of 
Oklahoma: 

HR  11222  An  act  to  amend  the  Horl:';on- 
tal  Properrv  Act  i-f  the  Dlstrlc  ..f  Columbia 
to  permit  a  condominium  unit  to  be  located 
on  niore  than  one  floor  of  a  building,  and 
for  other  purposes: 

HR  11329  An  act  to  provide  for  the  re- 
Ifx-atlon  and  reestabllshment  of  the  village 
of  sil  Murk  and  of  the  members  of  the 
Papago  Indian  Tribe  Inhabiting  the  village 
of  .'^U  Murk    and  for  other  purpose.s; 

HR  1142.'i  An  act  t^i  provide  for  the  con- 
vey.mce  of  10  acres  of  federally  owneil  land 
on  the  White  Earth  Reservation  to  the  Min- 
nesota Annual  Conference  of  the  Methixllst 
Church,  and  for  other  purposes:   and 

H  R  11562  An  act  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
t.iry  of  the  Interior  to  sell  Enterprise 
Rancherla  No  2  to  the  .State  of  California, 
and  to  dlstrlbu'e  the  proceeds  of  the  sale 
to  Henrv  B  Martin.  Stanley  Martin,  Ralph 
O    Martin,  and  Vera  Martin  Klras. 


SENATE    ENF^OLLED   BILLS    SIGNED 

The  SPEAKER  announcul  his  si^na- 
ture  to  enrolled  bills  of  th<>  S(>nate  of  the 
following  titles; 

S  136  An  act  to  place  In  trust  status  cer- 
tain lands  on  the  Ri>sebud  Sioux  Rcser\atlon 
in  .South  Dakota: 

S  18.33  An  act  to  authorize  Government 
iigenclps  to  provide  quarters  and  facilities 
t<T  civilian  ofBcers  and  employees  of  the  Gov- 
ernment, and   for  other  purp<:>sos;    and 

S  2881  An  act  to  amend  the  .Ma-ska  Om- 
nibus Act  to  provide  assistance  to  the  State 
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of  Alrv.ska  for  the  reconstruction  of  areas 
dainag.'d  bv  the  earthquake  of  March  1964 
and  subf-.-quent  seismic  waves,  and  for  other 
purposes.  

SENATE  BHXS  AND  JOINT 
RESOLUTION  REFERRED 
Bills  and  a  joint  resolution  of  the  Sen- 
ate of  the  following  titles  were   taken 
from  the  Speakers  table  and,  under  the 
rule,  referred  as  follows: 

S  1045.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Gene- 
vieve Olsen:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judl- 

q  2133.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Maj.  Ray- 
mond c;.  Clark.  Jr  :  to  the  Committee  on  the 
judicl.iry,  ^  , 

S  2271.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Shu  Hslen 
Chang:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

S  2458,  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Lloyd  K. 
Hlrcna:   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

S  2672.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Robert  L. 
Wolverton;    to  the  Committee  on  the  Judl- 

S  2n78  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Victor 
M    Ubieta:   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judl- 

s'2750.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Fred  E. 
Starr     to  the  Conunlttee   on  the  Judiciary. 

S  2759.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Kim  Sock 
Hee  and  Kim  Lou.  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judlchiry.  ,      ,    ^^     , 

S  2790,  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Charles 
Chung  Chi  Lee  and  Julia  Lee;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

s  2'.)44.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  the  Greater 
Southeast  Conuinmity  Hospital  Foundation, 
Inc  :  to  the  Committee  on  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

S.2961.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  disposi- 
tion of  the  Judgment  funds  on  deposit  to  the 
credit  of  the  Northern  Cheyenne  Tribe  of 
the  Tongue  River  Indian  Reservation.  Mont.; 
to  the   Committee  on   Interior   and   Insular 

A.T.ilr.s, 

S  J,  Res.  110.  Joint  resolution  designating 
the  bridge  constructed  over  the  Washington 
C»- mnel  of  the  Potomac  River,  in  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  as  the  "Prancls  Case 
Memorial  Bridge";  to  the  Committee  on  the 
DisUlct  of  Columbia. 


other  purposes";   to  the  Conunlttee  on  In- 
terstete  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

2395.  A  letter  from  the  Commissioner,  Im- 
migration and  Naturalization  Service,  U.S. 
Department  of  Justice,  relative  to  a  list  of 
cases  transmitted  In  a  letter  dated  Febru- 
ary 1,  1964,  Involving  suspension  of  depor- 
tation, and  requesting  the  withdrawal  of  the 
case  of  Joseph  Weinberg.  A-13175788,  pur- 
suant to  the  Immigration  and  Nationality 
Act;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

2396.  A  letter  from  the  Commissioner,  Im- 
migration and  Naturalization  Service.  U.S. 
Department  of  Justice,  transmitting  copies 
of  the  orders  entered  in  the  ca-ses  of  certain 
aliens  who  have  been  found  admissible  to  the 
United  States,  pursuant  to  the  Immigration 
and  Nationality  Act;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

2397.  A  letter  from  the  Commissioner,  Im- 
migration and  Naturalization  Service.  U.S. 
Department  of  Justice,  transmitting  copies 
of  orders  entered  in  cases  in  which  the  au- 
thority was  exercised  in  behalf  of  such  aliens. 
pursuant  to  the  Immigration  and  Nationality 
Act;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON  PUB- 
LIC BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  PATTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

Tlie  motion  was  agreed  to;  accordingly 
(at  6  o'clock  and  19  minutes  p.m.)  the 
House  adiourned  until  tomorrow, 
Wednesday.  August  12.  1964,  at  12  o'clock 
noon.  

EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 

Under  clau.se  2  of  rule  XXIV.  executive 
communications  were  taken  from  the 
Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  follows: 

2393  A  letter  from  the  Secretary,  Depart- 
ment of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare, 
transmitting  the  report  of  actual  procure- 
ment receipt.^  tor  medical  stockpile  of  civil 
defense  emergency  supplies  and  equipment 
purposes  for  the  quarter  ending  June  30, 
1964.  involving  property  In  the  amount  of 
$3,910,673.  pursuant  to  subsection  201(h)  of 
the  Federal  Civil  Defense  Act  of  1950,  as 
iimer.dcd:  to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Forces. 

2:v,i4,  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  State, 
Chairman.  Civil  Aeronautics  Board,  and  Ad- 
ministrator. Federal  Aviation  Agency,  trans- 
mitting a  draft  of  a  proposed  bill  entitled 
"A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal  Aviation  Act  of 
1958.  as  amended,  to  require  air  carriers  to 
procure  aviation  accident  Insurance  for  the 
benefit  of  pa.ssengers  on  certain  Journeys 
subject  to  the  Warsaw  Convention,  and  for 


Under  clause  2  of  rule  XIII,  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows : 

Mr.  NATCHER:  Committee  of  conference. 
HJl.  10199.  An  act  making  appropriations 
for  tlie  government  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia and  other  activities  chargeable  in  whole 
or  in  part  against  the  revenues  of  said  Dis- 
trict for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1965. 
and  for  other  purposes  (Rept.  No,  1732). 
Ordered  to  be  printed, 

Mr.  CORMAN:  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
S.  49.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Alaska  Centennial  Commission, 
to  cooperate  with  the  State  of  Alaska  to 
study  and  report  on  the  manner  and  extent 
to  which  the  United  States  shall  participate 
In  the  celebration  In  1967  of  the  centennial 
anniversary  of  the  purchase  of  the  Territory 
of  Alaska,  and  for  other  purposes:  without 
amendment  (Rept.  No.  1733).  Referred  to 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  FORRESTER:  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary! H.R.  11327.  A  bill  to  provide  that 
the  flag  of  the  United  States  of  America  may 
be  flown  for  24  hours  of  each  day  In  Lexing- 
ton, Mass.;  without  amendment  (Rept.  No. 
1734) .     Referred  to  the  Hotise  Calendar. 

Mr.  FORRESTER:  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. House  Joint  Resolution  393.  Joint 
resolution  to  authorize  the  President  to  pro- 
claim October  9  In  each  year  as  Lelf  Erikson 
Day;  with  amendment  (Rept.  No.  1735). 
Referred  to  the  House  Calendar. 

Mr.  CORMAN:  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
House  Joint  Resolution  753.  Joint  resolution 
to  provide  that  October  15.  1963.  shall  be 
designated  as  White  Cane  Safety  Day:  with 
amendment  (Rept.  No.  1736).  Referred  to 
the  House  Calendar. 

Mr.  FASCELL:  Committee  on  Foreign  Af- 
fairs. House  Joint  Resolution  952,  Joint 
resolution  extending  recognition  to  the  In- 
ternational Exposition  for  southern  Califor- 
nia m  the  year  1968  and  authorizing  the 
President  to  issue  a  proclamation  calling 
upon  the  several  States  of  the  Union  and 
foreign  countries  to  take  part  In  the  exposi- 
tion; without  amendment  (Rept.  No.  1737). 
Referred  to  the  House  Calendar. 

Mr.  HAYS:  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 
H.R.  11707.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  ap- 
pointment of  a  Commissioner  General  for 
U  S  participation  In  the  Canadian  Universal 
and  International  Exhibition,  and  for  other 
purposes;  with  amendment  (Rept.  No,  1738). 
Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 


Mr.  WILLIS:  Committee  on  Un-American 
Activities.  Annual  report  for  the  year  1963; 
without  amendment  (Rept.  No.  1739).  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  COOLEY:  Committee  on  Agriculture. 
S.  277.  An  act  to  amend  the  Federal  Crop 
Insurance  Act,  as  amended,  in  order  to  in- 
crease the  number  of  new  counties  In  which 
crop  insurance  may  be  offered  each  year; 
without  amendment  (Rept.  No.  1740).  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  PHILBIN:  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices. S.  2369.  An  act  to  retrocede  to  the 
State  of  Kansas  exclusive  Jurisdiction  over 
certain  State  highways  bordering  Fort 
Leavenworth  Military  Reservation  and  the 
U.S.  Penitentiary  at  Leavenworth;  without 
amendment  (Rept.  No.  1741).  Referred  to 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  COOLEY:  Committee  on  Agriculture. 
H.R.  3607.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal  Seed 
Act,  as  amended,  with  respect  to  screenings 
of  seed:  without  amendment  (Rept.  No. 
1742).  Referred  to  the  Conmaittee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  th^  Union. 

Mr.  COOLEY:  Committee  on  Apiculture. 
H.R,  9178.  A  bill  to  amend  section  8(b)  of 
the  Soil  Conservation  and  Domestic  Allot- 
ment Act,  and  for  other  purposes;  without 
amendment  (Rept.  No.  1743).  Referred  to 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  PHILBIN:  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices. H.R.  9803.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Army  to  acquire  the  building 
constructed  on  the  Fort  Jay  MUitary  Res- 
ervation, N.Y.,  by  the  Young  Men's  Chris- 
tian Association;  with  amendment  (Rept.  No. 
1744).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  PHILBIN:  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices. H.R.  11338.  A  bill  to  remove  certain 
conditions  subject  to  which  certain  real 
property  in  South  Boston,  Mass.,  was  con- 
veyed to  the  Massachusetts  Port  Authority: 
with  amendment  (Rept.  No.  1745).  Referred 
to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on 
the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  COHELAN:  Committee  on  Armed 
Sen-ices.  H.R.  11594.  A  bill  to  authorize 
the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  to  convey  to  the 
State  of  California  certain  lands  in  the 
county  of  Monterey,  SUite  of  California,  In 
exchange  for  certain  other  lands;  without  > 
amendment  (Rept.  No.  1746).  Referred  to 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Texas:  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Afifalrs.  HJt.  5118.  A  bill 
to  authorize  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
to  construct,  operate,  and  maintain  the 
WThitestone  Coulee  unit  of  the  Okanogan- 
Similkameen  division,  Chief  Joseph  Dam 
project.  Washington,  and  for  other  purposes: 
with  amendment  (Rept.  No.  1747) .  Referred 
to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  Hotise  on  the 
State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  COOLEY:  Committee  on  Agriculture. 
H.R.  11846.  A  bill  to  amend  the  act  of  Au- 
gust 19.  1958.  to  permit  purchase  of  processed 
food  grain  products  in  addition  to  purchase 
of  flour  and  cornmeal  and  donating  the  same 
for  certain  domestic  and  foreign  ptirposes; 
without  amendment  (Rept.  No.  1748).  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  KILGORE :  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices. H.R.  11913.  A  bill  to  authorize  the 
sale,  without  regard  to  the  6-month  wait- 
ing period  prescribed,  of  antimony  proposed 
to  be  disposed  of  pursuant  to  the  Strategic 
and  Critical  Materials  Stock  Piling  Act;  with 
amendment  (Rept.  No.  1749).  Referred  to 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  Hotise  on  the 
State  of  the  Union. 

Mr  PHILBIN:  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices     HR    12091.     A  biU  to  authorize   the 
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disposal,  without  regard  to  the  prescribed  6- 
month  waiting  perlcxl,  of  sipprMxlmiitely 
9  500.0(X)  pounds  of  sisal  (rim  the  n.itlonal 
stockpile:  without  am«nclnient  Rept  No. 
1750 1  Referred  to  the  Commlt'ce  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union, 

Mr  RIVERS  of  South  C.iroUna.  Committee 
on  Armed  Services.  UM  12193  A  bill  to 
amend  title  10.  United  States  Code,  to  pro- 
vide fir  the  establlshmjent  of  a  pro^iun  of 
Cish  awards  for  sugge»t!ons  or  inventions 
made  by  members  of  the  Armed  Forces  which 
contribute  to  the  efficiency,  economy,  or  other 
Improvement  of  Government  operations: 
without  amendment  (Rcpt  No  1751 1.  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union 

Mr  PHILBIN;  CommUtee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices House  Concurror.t  Res.aution  320. 
Concurrent  resolution  to  ex:>ress  the  s.ime 
•  f  fhe  Congress  on  diip^eal  from  the  na- 
■•I'jnal  s' ockpUe  of  certain  oi.iterl.ils.  without 
amendment  (Rept.  No  1752)  Referred  to 
the  C'lmmlttee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union. 

Mr  BONNER:  Comnv:tee  on  Merchant 
M.irlne  and  Fisheries  S.  1363  An  act  to 
Increase  the  partlclpatioi;  by  counties  in  rev- 
enues from  the  National  Wildlife  Refuse 
System  by  amending  the  .tcrt  of  June  15.  1935. 
relating  to  such  partlclpa'l on,  and  for  other 
purposes,  without  amandment  (Rept.  Nu 
1753 1 .  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whoie  House  on  the  St;ite  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  HARRIS:  Committee  on  In':ers.l,ite  and 
Foreign  Commerce.  Refxrt  on  flight  service 
station.'?,  without  amendment  iRept.  No. 
1754)  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole   House  on  the  Stu'e  of  the  Union. 

Mr  GUBSER  Comnv.fee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices H  R.  12278  A  bJU  to  authorize  the 
secretary  of  the  Navy  to  rrnnvey  to  the  city 
of  Sunnyvale,  State  of  California,  certain 
lands  In  the  county  of  S.inta  Clara.  State  of 
California,  In  exchange  Cor  cert^iln  other 
land.s:  with  amendment  (Rept.  No.  1755). 
Referred  to  the  Comnjltree  of  the  Whole 
House     n  the  StAte  of  t;he  Union. 

Mrs  KELLY:  Committee  on  Foreign  Af- 
fairs. House  Concurrent  Resolution  343 
Concurrent  resolution  expressing  the  sense 
of  the  Congress  with  respect  to  the  enforce- 
ment of  the  provisloH.s  of  article  19  of  the 
United  Nations  Charter  without  amend- 
ment I  Rept.  No.  1756 ».  Referred  to  the 
House  Calendar. 

Mr  COOLEY  Committee  on  .^k^ricult lue 
HR  540'i  A  bin  to  auClioTize  the  Secretary 
f  .\k,'ri  'ilture  to  cofjporate  with  States  and 
■  ^t:.er  public  agencies  In  planning  for  changes 
in  the  u.se  of  agrlcultur.it  land  In  rapidly 
expanding  urban  areas  and  In  other  nonagrl- 
cultural  use  areas,  and  for  other  purposes; 
with  amendment  'Rept.  Na  1757 1.  Referred 
to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union 

Mr.  COOLEY:  Committee  on  Agriculture. 
H  R  8290.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  to  accept  a  transfer  of  cer- 
tain lands  within  Evertrl  icles  National  Park. 
Dade  County.  Fla  ,  fur  administration  as  a 
part  of  .'iald  park,  and  f  >r  other  purposes; 
with  amendment  iRept  N  k  1758  i.  Referred 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Utilon 

Mr.  SELDEN:  Committee  on  Foreign  Af- 
fairs. H  R.  12259.  A  bil'.  U)  amend  the  In- 
ternational Claims  Settlem.ent  Act  of  1949  to 
provide  for  the  determination  of  the  amounts 
of  claims  of  nationals  of  the  United  States 
aealnst  the  Crovernment  of  Cuba;  without 
amendment  (Rept.  No.  1759)  Referred  to 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union. 

Mr       MADDEN:   Commlctee      on      Rules 

;Hou.-=;e  Resolution  836.    Resolution  providing 

>  for  the  consideration  of  S.   1451.   an   act  to 

/     amend  .'section  41 1  a)  of  the  Trading  With  the 

(       Enemv     Act;     without     amendment     i  Rept 

V     No    1760).    Referred  to  the  Hoiise  Calendar, 


Mr  TRIMBLE  Commlttoe  on  Rules. 
House  Resolution  837.  Resolution  pruvldlng 
for  the  consideration  of  S  1686,  an  act  to 
amend  section  375  of  title  28  of  the  United 
States  Code,  relating  to  the  annuities  of 
widows  of  Supreme  Court  Justices,  without 
amendment  (Rept  No  1761)  Referred  to 
the  House  Calend.ir 

Mr  M.\DL)EN  Committee  on  Rules. 
House  Resiilutl'in  838.  Resolution  providing 
for  the  consideration  of  HR  8t^8,  a  bill  to 
amend  section  4U3ib|  of  the  Federal  Avia- 
tion Act  of  iy58.  to  permit  the  i;rantlng  of 
free  transpcirtatlon  to  guides  ^r  .seelng-eye 
dogs  accompanying  totally  blind  persons; 
without  amendment  (Rept.  No.  1762>  Re- 
ferred to  the  House  Calendar. 

Mr  BOLLING  Committee  on  Rules. 
House  Resolution  839.  Resolution  provid- 
ing for  the  consideration  of  H  R  9586.  a 
bill  to  provide  for  the  cstabllshnieut  of  a 
National  Council  on  the  Arts  to  assist  In  the 
growth  and  development  of  the  arts  in  the 
United  States:  without  amet^dment  (Rept. 
No.  1763  I       Referred  to  the  House  Calendar. 

Mr  MADDEN.  Committee  on  Rules 
House  Resolution  840.  Resolution  providing 
for  the  consideration  of  H  R  9752.  a  bill  to 
preserve  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  Congress 
over  construction  of  hydroelectric  projects 
on  the  Colorado  River  below  Glen  Canyon 
Dam.  without  amendment  (Rept  No.  1764). 
Referred    to    the    House    Calendar. 

Mr  BOLLING:  Committee  on  Rules. 
House  Resolution  841.  Resolution  providing 
for  the  consideration  of  H  R  12175,  a  bill 
to  extend  and  amend  I.jws  relating  to  hous- 
ing, urban  renewal,  and  community  facili- 
ties, and  for  other  purposes;  without  amend- 
ment (Rept  No  17651.  Referred  to  the 
House   Calendftr. 

Mr  COOLEY:  Committee  on  Agriculture. 
HH  12298.  A  bill  to  extend  the  Agricultural 
Trade  Development  and  Assistance  Act  of 
1954.  and  for  other  purposes;  with  amend- 
ment (Rent  No  1767).  Referred  to  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State 
of  the  Union 


RKPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON  PRI- 
VATE BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clau.sc  2  of  rule  XIII.  I't-ports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar.   a.s  follows: 

Mr.  IL\YS:  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs 
H  R.  12342.  A  bill  to  authorize  certain  re- 
tired and  other  personnel  of  the  US.  Gov- 
ernment to  accept  and  wear  decorations, 
presents,  and  other  things  tendered  them  by 
certain  foreign  countries;  without  iunend- 
rnent  (Rept.  No.  1766 1.  Referred  to  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House. 


PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII,  public 
billi  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mrs  SULLIVAN: 

H  R    12307    A  bill  to  provide  for  notice  of 
change  in  control  of  management  of  Insured 
banks,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banking  and  Currency. 
By  Mr    HARDY: 

H  R.  123ID8  A  bill  to  authorize  removal  of 
a  flltrht  haz.Lrd  at  the  US.  Naval  Air  Station. 
Norfolk,  Va.;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
.Services. 

By  Mr.  FRIEDEL: 

H  R.  12309.  A  bin  l<->  provide  for  a  mid- 
decade  census  of  population  In  1965  for  the 
purpoee  of  reapjiortionlng  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives In  compliance  with  recent  Su- 
preme Court  decisions;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 


By  Mr    GURNEY: 

HR  12310  A  bin  to  amend  title  II  of  the 
ScM-laJ  Security  Act  to  Increiise  the  amount 
of  outside  earnings  i>ermlttt*d  each  year  with- 
out any  deductions  from  benefits  thereunder 
and  to  reduce  from  72  to  7(i  the  age  at  vituch 
such  deductions  cease  to  bo  made;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  mid  Means 
Bv  Mr  IX:)NCi  of  Maryland 

H  K  12^11  A  bill  to  indemnify  farmers  for 
certain  hay  loasee;  to  the  Coninuilee  on  Agri- 
culture 

By  Mr   MARTIN  of  California: 

H  R  12312  A  bill  to  provide  for,  phase  out. 
and  to  extend  the  use  of  Mexican  agricultur- 
al workers  under  title  V  of  the  Agricultural 
Act  of  1949,  as  amended;  to  the  ConuiUitee 
on  Agriculture. 

By  Mr   MATHIAS: 

HR  12313  A  bill  to  amend  the  Joint  reso- 
lution approved  August  20.  1958.  granting  the 
consent  of  Congress  to  the  several  SUites  to 
negotiate  and  enter  into  compacts  for  the 
purpose  of  promoting  hU/hw.iy  safety;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce 

nv  Mr    MURRAY: 

HH  12314  A  bill  to  ajnend  the  act  of 
August  25,  iyj8.  title  39.  Uiilt.xl  States  Code. 
and  the  act  of  March  7.  1964.  to  jirovlde  office 
staff  and  necess.u-v'  services  to  wind  up  the 
alT.ilrs  of  a  President  who  dies  in  office  or  of 
a  former  President  after  his  death;  to  the 
Cmimlttee  on  Post  Office  and  Cull  Service, 
By  Mr    CORBETT 

H  R.  12315.  A  bill  to  amend  the  act  of  Au- 
gust 25.  1958.  title  39.  United  States  Code, 
and  the  act  of  M;irch  7.  1964.  to  provide  office 
staff  and  necessary  services  to  wind  up  the 
affairs  of  a  President  who  dies  In  office  or  of 
a  former  President  after  his  death;  to  the 
Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 
By  Mr.  TOLLEFSON: 

HR  12.316.  A  bill  to  amend  the  act  pro- 
hibiting rtshlng  in  the  territorial  waters  of 
the  United  States  by  vessels  other  than  ves- 
sels of  the  United  States  In  order  to  expand 
the  definition  of  the  term  "fisheries";  to  the 
Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fish- 
eries 

By  Mr    DON  H    CLAUSEN: 

H  R.  12317.  A  bill  to  jirovldc  for  the  mcdt- 
c  il  and  hospital  care  of  the  aged  throuph  a 
system  of  voluntary  health  Insurance,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
W.ivs  and  Means 

By  Mr.  FRIEDEL: 

H  R  12318  A  bill  to  provide  an  equitable 
system  for  the  classification  of  certain  posi- 
tions under  the  House  of  Representatives, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee 
on  House  Administration. 
By  Mr    HERLONG: 

H  R  12319  A  bin  to  rename  a  lock  of  the 
Cross-Florida  Barge  Canal  the  "R.  N.  Bert 
Dosh  lock";  to  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works 

Bv  Mr    BKLL; 

H  R.  12320  A  bill  to  authorize  investiga- 
tions and  reports  on  the  water  resources 
and  requirements  of  the  Colorado  River 
Basin,  and  to  protect  existing  economies  In 
the  course  of  development  of  such  resources, 
atjd  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
By  Mr    DEL  CI  AW.'^ON 

HR.  12321  A  bill  to  authorize  investiga- 
tions and  reports  on  the  water  resources  and 
requirements  of  the  Colorado  River  Basin, 
and  to  protect  existing  economies  In  the 
course  of  development  of  such  resources,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  In- 
terior ;in(l  Insular  Affairs. 
By  Mr   HOSMER  : 

HR  12322.  A  bill  to  authorize  Investiga- 
tions and  reports  on  the  water  resources  and 
requirements  of  the  Colorado  River  Basin, 
and  to  protect  exl.'^ting  economies  in  the 
course  of  development  of  such  resources,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs. 
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Uv  Mr    LIPSCOMB: 
HR   12;<23    A    bill    to   authorize   Investlga- 
i.is  ind  reports  on  the  water  resources  and 
requirements    of    the    Colorado   River   Basin. 
nd    to    protect    existing    economies    In    the 
coiTse  of  development  of  such  resources,  and 
;,'ir  oilier  purposes:  to  the  Committee  on  In- 
'i,."'U)r  a'ui  Insular  .Mlalrs, 
'  "         Hv    Mr     MARTIN   of   California: 

HH  l2^-'4  A  iMll  to  authorize  Investiga- 
-  ,,1,-  a:.^.  r-'o.  .rts  on  the  water  resources  and 
-eVurViii'-.;'  "!  the  Colorado  River  Basin, 
',.  ,1  to  protect  existing  economies  in  the 
course  of  development  of  such  resources,  and 
for  other  pxirposcs:  to  the  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs 

By   Mr    TKAOUE  of   California: 
HR   12325    A    bill    to   authorize    investiga- 
tions and  rep<.rtR  on  the  water  resources  and 
requirements    of    the   Colorado   River    Basin, 
and    to    protect    existing    economies    in    the 
course    of    development    of    such    resources, 
and  for  other  purpo  es:  to  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  AlTalrs 
Bv  Mr   BOB  WILSON: 
HR  12320    A   bill    to  authorize   investiga- 
tions and  reports  on  the  water  resources  and 
requirements   of    the   Colorado  River   Basin. 
and    to    protect    existing    economies    in    the 
course  of  development  of  such  resources,  and 
(or  other  pi:rposes;   to  the  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  AfTalrs. 
Bv  Mr    HAWKINS: 
HR   12327    A    hill    to   aiithorlze   investiga- 
tions and  report-^  on  the  water  resources  and 
requirements    of    the    Colorado   River   Basin. 
and    to    protect    existing    economies    In    the 
cour-e  of  development  of  such  resources;  to 
the  Committee  on   Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs 

Bv  Mr  HOLIFIELD: 
HR  12328  A  bill  to  atUhorize  Investiga- 
tions and  reports  on  the  water  resources  and 
requirements  of  the  Colorado  River  Basin, 
and  to  protect  existing  economics  In  the 
course  of  development  of  such  rerources; 
to   the  Committee   on   Interior  nnd   Insular 

A{r;\irs 

Bv  Ml-  KING  of  Ci'.llfornla: 
H  R  l'^329  A  bin  to  authorize  Investiga- 
tions and  reports  on  the  water  resources  and 
requirements  of  the  Colorado  River  Basin, 
nnd  to  protect  exlrtii.g  economies  In  the 
course  of  development  of  such  resources;  to 
tiie    Committee     on     I-iterior     and     Insular 

A:T:>ir^ 

Bv  ".'r  ROOSEVELT: 
H  R  12330  A  bill  to  authorize  investiga- 
tions and  reports  on  the  water  resources 
and  requirements  of  the  Colorado  River 
Disin  and  to  protect  exlMing  economies  in 
the  cour<:e  of  developmen*  of  such  resources; 
to  the  Commute"  on  Interior  and  Insular 
A.Talrs 

Bv  Mr  HOVBAL: 
HR  123  11  A  hill  to  authorize  investiga- 
tions and  report-  on  the  water  resources  and 
requirements  of  the  Colorado  River  Basin, 
and  to  protect  existing  economies  In  the 
course  of  development  of  such  resources;  to 
the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs 

Bv  Mr  UTT 
H  R  12332  A  bill  to  authorize  Investiga- 
tions and  reports  o:i  the  water  resources  and 
requirements  of  the  Colonido  River  Basin. 
and  la  protect  -existing  economies  in  the 
course  of  development  of  stich  resources;  to 
the  Committee  on  Interior  arid  Insular 
A!,or- 

Bv  Mr  V.\N  DEERLIN: 
H  R  12333  A  bill  to  authorize  Investiga- 
tions and  reports  on  the  water  resources  and 
requirements  of  the  Colorado  River  Basin, 
and  to  protect  existing  economies  in  the 
course  of  development  of  such  resources;  to 
the  Commit 'ee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs 

Bv    Mr    CHARLES   H    WILSON: 
H  R  12334.  A   bill   to   authorize  Investiga- 
tions  and    report,s   on    the   water   resources 
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and  requirements  of  the  Colorado  River 
Basin,  and  to  protect  existing  economies  in 
the  course  of  development  of  such  resources; 
to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs. 

By  Mr.  HANNA: 
HJl.  12335.  A  bin  to  authorize  investiga- 
tions and  reports  on  the  water  resources  and 
requirements  of  the  Colorado  River  Basin. 
and  to  protect  existing  economies  in  the 
course  of  development  of  such  resources;  to 
the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs. 

By  Mr.  FRASER: 
H.R.  12336.  A  bill  to  provide  assistance  for 
students  In  higher  education  by  increasing 
the  amount  authorized  for  loans  under  the 
National  Defense  Education  Act  of  1958  and 
by   establishing   programs    for   scholarships, 
loan  insurance,  and  work  study;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Education  and  Labor. 
By  Mr.  GOODELL: 
H.R.  12337.  A    bill    to   authorize    the    U.S. 
Secret  Service  to  protect  the  persons  of  the 
nominees  of  the  two  major  political  parties 
for    President    and    Vice    President    of    the 
United    States;    to    the    Committee    on    the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  COHMAN: 
H.R.  12338.  A  bill  to  authorize  Investiga- 
tions and  reports  on  the  water  resources 
and  requirements  of  the  Colorado  River 
Basin,  and  to  protect  existing  economies  In 
the  course  of  development  of  such  resources: 
to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs. 

By  Mr.  VINSON: 
H.J.  Res.  1155.  Joint  resolution  to  author- 
ize the  disposal  of  chromium  metal,  acid 
grade  fluorspar,  and  silicon  carbide  from  the 
supplemental  stockpile;  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

By  Mr.  BATTIN: 
H.J.  Res.  1156.  Joint    resolution    providing 
for  a  study  and  report  to   Congress  by  the 
Secretary   of    the    Treasury   concerning    the 
silver   policy   of   the   United   States;    to   the 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 
By  Mr.  WILLIS: 
H.  Con.  Res.  349.  Concurrent  resolution  au- 
thorizing the  printing  of  additional   copies 
of  House  Report  1480;  to  the  Committee  on 
House  Administration. 

By  Mr.  BURLESON: 
H.  Con.  Res.  350.  Concurrent  resolution 
authorizing  the  printing  of  a  •'Compilation 
of  Works  of  Art  and  Other  Object*  in  the 
United  States  Capitol."  as  a  House  document. 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
House  Administration. 

By  Mr.  McCLORY: 
H.    Con.    Res.    351.  Concurrent    resohuion 
requesting    the     President    of     the    United 
States  to  urge  certain  actions  with  respect 
to    Lithuania.   Latvia,    and    Estonia:    to    the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  FRIEDEL: 
H.  Res.  831.  Resolution  reimbursing  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  of  Representatives  for  of- 
fice expenses  outside  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia; to  the  Committee  on  House  Administra- 
tion. 

H.  Res.  832.  Resolution  authorizing  the 
temporary  employment  of  additional  clerks 
In  the  House  Post  Office;  to  the  Committee 
on  House  Administration. 

H.  Res.  833.  Resolution  authorizing  cer- 
tain payments  from  the  contingent  fund  of 
the  House;  to  the  Committee  on  House  Ad- 
ministration. 

By  Mr.  POWELL: 
H.  Res.  834.  Resolution    to    grant    certain 
travel  authority  to  the  Committee  on  Educa- 
tion and  Labor;  to  the  Committee  on  Rules. 
By  Mr.  OLIVER  P.  BOLTON: 
H.  Res.  835.  Resolution  creating  a   select 
committee  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
to  be   known   as    the   Select   Committee   on 
Standards  and  Conduct;    to  the  Conunittee 
on  Rules. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII.  private 


bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  FARBSTEIN : 
H.R.  12339.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Giovanni 
Grazlano;    to   the   Committee  on   the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  FINO: 
H.R.  12340.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Giuseppe 
Rella;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  FULTON  of  Tennessee: 
H.R.  12341.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Ho-Mel 
Ling;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  HAYS : 
H.R.  12342.  A  bill  to  authorize  certain  re- 
tired and  other  personnel  of  the  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment   to    accept    and    wear    decorations, 
presents,    and    other   things   tendered    them 
by  certain  foreign  countries;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  Affairs. 

Bv  Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland: 
H.R.  12343.  A  bni   for   the  relief   of   Alvin 
F.  Wachter;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  MARTIN  of  Massachusetts: 
H.R.  12344.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Isaura 
Maria  Carreiro  da  Silva   and  Luiz  Leonardo 
da  Silva;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  ROOSEVELT: 
H.R.  12345.  A    bill    for    the    relief    of    Mrs. 
Erna  Maidmen;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

By  Mr.  UDALL: 
H  R.  12346.  A    bill    for    the    relief    of    Kim 
Jal  Sung;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


PETITIONS,  ETC. 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII,  petitions 
and  papers  were  laid  on  the  Clerk's  desk 
and  referred  as  follows: 

1004.  By  Mr.  STRATTON:  Resolution  of 
the  Board  of  Supervisors  of  Chenango  Coun- 
ty. Norwich.  N.Y..  recommending  legislation 
for  financial  aid  toward  sewage  and  pollu- 
tion elimination:  to  the  Committee  on  Pub- 
lic Works. 

1005.  By  the  SPEAKER:  Petition  of  Henry 
Stoner.  Avon  Park.  Fla.,  to  congratulate  the 
chairman  of  the  House  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary  for  publicly  announcing  that  the 
antircapportlonment  "rider"  to  the  foreign 
aid  bill  is  no  doubt  unconstitutional;  to  the 
Committ.ee  on  the  Judiciary. 

1006.  Also,  petition  of  Glafcos  Clerides, 
President  of  the  House  of  Representatives, 
Nicosia.  Republic  of  Cyprus,  relative  to  trans- 
mitting a  resolution  passed  by  the  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  Republic  of  Cyprus, 
requesting  support  of  the  people  of  Cyprus 
in  its  merited  right  to  decide,  in  accordance 
with  the  principles  of  the  United  Nations 
Charter,  freely  and  without  restrictions 
about  the  destiny  of  their  own  country:  to 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 
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SENATE 

Tuesday,  August  11, 1964 

(Legislative  day  of  Monday, 
August  10,  1964) 

The  Senate  met  at  10  o'clock  a.m.,  on 
the  expiration  of  the  recess,  and  was 
called  to  order  by  the  Acting  President 
pro  tempore  (Mr.  Metcalf). 

The  Chaplain,  Rev.  Frederick  Brown 
Harris,  D.D.,  offered  the  following 
prayer: 

O  Thou  Master  of  all  good  workmen: 
Amid  the  tumult  of  these  earth-shaking 
days,   when   so  many  of  Thy  children 
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around  the  wide  globe  are  seeking  and 
demanding  more  abundant  life,  we  come 
to  this  shrine  of  Thy  grace  with  the  un- 
shaken assurance  of  those  whose  minds 
are  stayed  on  The«.  At  thi;;  altar  of 
'  prayer,  steady  us  with  a  realization  that 
back  of  all  the  commoition  now  stirring 
the  world,  there  is  the  permanent  good 
of  Thy  purpose  for  all  mankind,  to  which 
we  must  be  loyal  If  life  on  this  planet  is 
to  be  saved  from  frustration  at  last. 

We  would  that  our  wills  would  glow 
with  holy  zeal  to  do  Thy  will,  and  that  to 
our  eyes  would  come  the  far  look  of  a 
faith  in  things  that  will  abide  beyond  our 
earthly  years.  So  we  pray  that  Thou 
wilt  direct,  control,  and  sut:«est  this  day 
all  we  design  or  do  or  say. 

We  ask  It  in  the  dear  Redeemer's 
name.    Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 


On  request  by  Mr.  Inouye.  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  reading  of  the 
Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  Monday. 
August  10.  1964.  was  dispensed  with. 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT— 
.\PPROVAL  OP  BILL  AND  JOINT 
RESOLUTION 

Messages  in  writing  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States  were  communicated 
to  the  Senate  by  Mr  Ratchford  one  of 
his  secretaries,  and  he  announced  that 
the  President  had  approved  and  signed 
the  following  act  and  jomt  resolution: 
On  AugUBt  10,  1984 

S  2218.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  to  accept  the  transfer  of  cer- 
tain national  forest  lands  in  C<xrlce  County. 
Tenn  .  for  purpofles  of  tha  Foothills  Parkway, 
and  for  other  purposes. 
On  August  6.  1964 

S  J.  Res.  184.  Joint  resoiutlon  for  the  com- 
memoration of  the  Honorable  Herbert 
Hoover's  90th  birthday.  August  10.  1964. 


EXECUTIVE   MESSAGES   REFERRED 

As  in  executive  session. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore laid  before  the  Senate  messages 
from  the  President  of  the  United  States 
submitting  sxindry  nominations,  which 
were  referred  to  the  Committee  on  iVrmed 
Services. 

For  nominations  this  day   received, 
see  the  end  of  Senate  proceedings. ) 


MESSAGE    FROM   THE    HOUSE— EN- 
ROLLED BILLS  SIGNED 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr.  Hackney,  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the 
Speaker  had  afBxed  his  signature  to  the 
following  enrolled  bills,  and  they  were 
signed  by  the  Acting  President  pro  tem- 
pore; 

S  136.  An  act  to  place  in  trust  stiitus  rer- 
tAln  lands  on  the  RoMbud  Slou.x  Reservation 
in  South  Dakota: 

S  1833.  An  act  to  authorize  Government 
agencies  to  provide  quarters  and  faculties  to 
civilian  offlcers  and  employees  of  the  Gov- 
ernment, and  for  other  purpoees, 

S  2881.  An  act  to  amend  the  Aliiaka  Omni- 
bus Act  to  provide  aeslstance  to   the  Stale 


of  AliiBlta  for  the  recotiiitructlon  of  areas 
damaged  by  the  earthquake  of  March  1964 
and  subsequent  .st'l.smlc  waves,  and  fur  other 
purp<)ee.s; 

H  H  988  .\n  act  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  tiie  Interior  to  acquire  the  OratT 
House  Site  for  Inclusion  In  Independence 
Natlcnial  Historical  Park,  and  for  other  pur- 
p^ises;    and 

H  R  64i*6  An  act  to  convey  cerUiln  fed- 
erally owned  land  to  the  Cherokee  Tribe  of 
Oklahoma. 


TRANSACTION    OF    ROUTINE 
BUSINESS 

On  request  by  Mr.  Inouye,  and  by 
uiiautmous  con-st'iit.  it  was  ordered  tliat 
there  be  a  morning  hour  for  the  trans- 
action of  routine  business,  with  state- 
ments therein  limited  to  3  minutes. 


COMMITTEE    MEETING    DURING 
SENATE  SESSION 

On  request  of  Mr.  Inouve.  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  Subcommittee 
un  Public  Lands  of  the  Interior  and  In- 
sulai-  Affairs  Committee  was  authorised 
to  meet  during  the  session  of  the  Senate 
today. 

APPOINTMENT  BY  PRESIDENT  PRO 
TEMPORE 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Tlse  Chair,  on  behalf  of  the  Presi- 
dent pro  tempore,  announces  the  ap- 
pointment of  the  Senator  from  Alabama 
Mr.  SparkmanI  as  a  delegate.  iiLstead 
of  alternate,  to  the  Interparliamentary- 
Union  Conference  to  be  held  at  Copen- 
hagen, vice  the  Senator  from  Montana 
iMr.  MetcalfI. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS. 
ETC. 

The  ACTING   PRESIDENT   pro  tem- 
pore laid  before  the  Senate  the  following 
communications  and  letters,  which  were 
referred  as  indicated : 
Proposeo   .\mf.vl).mk.nt  to  the   Bi-dcct.    1965. 

Dep.\rtment    or    Health,    Educ.\tion,    and 

Welfare    iS    Doc    No    91) 

A  communication  from  the  President  of 
the  L'liited  States,  transmitting  amendments 
to  the  budget  for  the  fiscal  year  1965.  In 
the  amount  of  $240,422,000.  for  the  Depart- 
ment I  if  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 
(With  an  accompanying  paper  i ,  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Apprijprutions.  and  ordered  to  be 
printed 
Rep<irt  on  TrrLE  I  Agreements  Under  Agri- 

cfLTi'R^L  Trade  Development  and  .Vsslst- 

ANCE  Act  or  1954 

.\  letter  from  the  .Associate  Administra- 
tor. Foreign  Agricultural  Service.  Depart- 
ment of  .Agriculture,  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law.  a  report  on  title  I  agreements  under 
the  .Agricultural  Trade  Development  and  As- 
sistance Act  of  1954.  for  the  month  of  July 
1964  (With  accompanying  papers  i;  to  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry 
Report  on  Mkdicvl  Stockpile  or  Civil  De- 
fense Emergency  Sitpplies  and  E<jtnPMENT 

.K  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Health.  Ed- 
ucation, and  Welfare,  reporting,  pursuant 
to  law  on  actual  prfx-urement  receipts  for 
medical  8t(x:kplle  of  civil  defense  emergency 
supplies  and  equipment  purposes,  for  the 
quarter  ended  June  30.  1964:  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  .Armed  Services. 


.AMENDMENT    OF   Act   Relating   to   TRANsrni 
OF  Title  to  Certain  Movable  Propektt 

A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary  of 
the  Interior,  transmitting  a  draft  of  pro- 
posed  legislation  to  amend  the  act  of  July 
29,  1954.  as  amended,  to  permit  transfer  of 
title  to  movable  property  to  agencies  which 
assume  operation  and  maintenance  respon- 
sibility for  project  works  serving  municipal 
and  Industrial  functions  iwlth  ^n  accom- 
panying papen;  to  the  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs 

Si:spension     of    Deportation    of    .Aliens- 
Withdrawal    OF    Name 

A  letter  from  the  Comml.ssioner,  Immigra- 
tion and  N.iturall/.atlon  .Service.  Depannient 
of  Justice,  wuhdrawmg  the  name  ot  Joseph 
Weinberg  from  a  report  relating  to  aliens 
whose  deportiitlon  has  been  i^usjjeiided, 
tran.smltted  to  the  Senate  on  February  l, 
1964  (with  an  accompanying  paper);  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary 

Addmission  Into  the  United  States  op 
Certain  Defkctor  .Aliens 

A  letter  from  the  Commissioner,  Immigra- 
tion and  Naturalization  Service.  Dep.irtment 
of  Justice,  transmuting  pursuant  to  law. 
copies  of  orders  entered  graiititig  admission 
into  the  United  States  of  certain  defectnr 
aliens  (With  accompanying  papersi.  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary 

Temporary  Admission   Into  the  United 
STATrs  OF   Certain   Aliens 

A  letter  from  the  C"omtnlssioner  Irrunlgra- 
tlon  and  Naturalization  -Service.  Department 
of  Justice,  transmitting  pursuant  to  law. 
copies  of  orders  entered  granting  temporary 
admission  into  the  United  States  of  certain 
aliens  iwith  accompanying  papersi;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judlclarv 
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REPORT  OF  A  COMMITTEE 

The  following  report  of  a  committee 
was  submitted: 

By  Mr  FULBRICiHT.  from  the  Commute* 
on  Foreign  Relations,  without  amendment 

S  284  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Ethel  R.  Loop, 
the  widow  of  Carl  R    l.^x^p     Rept    No.  1369). 


BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTION 
INTRODUCED 

Bills  and  a  joint  resolution  were  intro- 
duced, read  the  first  time,  and,  by  unani- 
mous con.sent,  the  second  time,  and  re- 
ferred as  follows; 

By  Mr    KUCHEL   i  lor  himself  and  Mr. 
.Sali.nger  I 
S  3 UK     .A    bill   to  authorize   Investigations 
and   report*  on   the  water   resources  and  re- 
quirements ol   the  Colorado  River  Basin    and 
U>  protect  existing  economies  in  the  course  of 
devflopment  of  such  resources;  t-o  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs 
Bv  Mr    MANSFIELJ3 
S  3105     A    bin    for    the    relief    of    Cedonilr 
Caplc:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
Bv  Mr    HART 
S  310<i    A   bill    for   the   relief  of   Romeo  D 
Urlon;   to  the  Conunlttee  on  the  Judiciary 

By  Mr  RA.NDOLPH  for  hun.self  Mr 
SMATHEr.::.  Mr  Proutv.  .Mrs  Ntu- 
berc.er.  Mr  Mechem.  Mr  Moss  .Mr 
Long    of    Missouri,    and    Mr     Y\r- 

EOROLTGII)  : 

S  3107  A  bill  to  facilitate  the  obtaining  of 
eir.ploym.ent  by  older  workers;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  LiilxT  and  Public  Welfivre 

(See   the   remarks  of  .Mr    Randoi  i>n    when 
he  introduced   the  above  bill,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 
Bv  Mr    CHURCH 

S  3108  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Juan  Pablo 
Castano  ZapaUi;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 


By  Mr.  COTTON  (for  himself  and  Mr. 

McIntyrei : 
S  3109.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  free  entry 
of  one  mass  spectrometer  for  the  use  of  the 
University  of  New  Hampshire;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance. 

BV  Mr  McGEE: 
s  31  It)  A  bin  to  determine  the  claims  of 
ceruuu  prisoners  of  war  permanently  dis- 
abled, and  to  confer  Jurisdiction  upon  the 
court  i>f  claims  In  the  event  of  disagreement 
as  to  such  claims;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary 

Bv  Mr    BURDICK; 
S  3lli     .A    bill    to   amend   title    18   of   the 
United  biatts  Code  with  respect  to  crimes  in 
Indian   country;    to   the   Committee   on  the 
judKiarv 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Burdick  when  he 
Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear  un- 
der a  separate  heading  ) 

Bv  Mr  MCCARTHY: 
S  3iri  A  bill  to  provide  additional  drought 
dls.ister  relief  to  farmers  and  stockmen  In 
connection  with  the  transportation  of  hay, 
and  lor  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture  and  Forestry. 

,See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  McCarthy  when 
he  introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 

By  Mr    BOGGS  (for  himself,  Mr.  Wn.- 
i  iams  of  Delaware.  Mr.  Bennett,  Mr. 
Byrd  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Carlson, 
Mr   FoNG.  Mr.  Jordan  of  North  Caro- 
lina,   Mr     Lausche.    Mr.    Moss,    Mr. 
.SIMPSON.    .Mr     THt'RMoND.    and    Mr. 
Walters) 
S  J  Res   192   Joint  resolution  proposing  an 
amendment     to     the     Constitution     of     the 
United  suites  relating  to  the  preamble  of  the 
Constitution   of    the   United   States;    to  the 
Conunlttee  on  the  Judiciary. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Boccs  when  he 
Introduced  the  above  Joint  resolution,  which 
appear  under  a  separate  heading.) 


OLDER   WORKERS   EMPLOYMENT 
ACT  OP   1964 


Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  I  in- 
troduce, for  appropriate  reference,  a  bill 
entitled  the  "Older  Workers  Employment 
Act  of  1964."  Joining  as  cosponsors  are 
Senators  Smathers.  Prouty,  Moss,  Me- 
CHEM,  Long  of  Missouri,  Neuberger.  and 
Yarborough,  all  of  whom  are  members 
of  the  Senate  Special  Committee  on 
Aging. 

This  measure  would  implement  three 
recommendations  in  a  report  issued  July 
30.  1964,  by  the  Special  Committee  on 
Aging  on  the  subject  of  "Increasing  Em- 
ployment Opportunities  for  the  Elderly." 
That  report  was  based  on  a  report  to  our 
committee  by  one  of  its  subcommittees 
of  which  I  have  the  responsibility  of 
serving  as  chairman,  the  Subcommittee 
on  Employment  and  Retirement  Incomes 
of  the  Elderly.  The  subcommittee  be- 
gan Its  series  of  hearings  on  employment 
of  the  elderly  in  Washington  on  Decem- 
ber 19.  1963.  We  subsequently  held 
hearings  in  Los  Angeles  on  January  10, 
1964.  and  in  San  Francisco  on  January 
13,  1964,  on  that  subject.  Based  on 
those  hearings  and  other  information 
coming  to  the  subcommittee  during  its 
consideration  of  employment  opportu- 
nities for  the  elderly,  the  subcommittee 
issued  its  report  containing  six  specific 
recommendations  to  the  full  Special 
Committee  on  Aging,  which  endorsed 
the  subcommittee  report  with  a  few 
minor  modifications. 

The  first  recommendation  in  the  re- 
port which  our  bill  would  implement  is 


that  Congress  enact  legislation  authoriz- 
ing a  new  program  of  grants  for  experi- 
mental and  demonstration  projects  to 
stimulate  needed  employment  opportu- 
nities for  older  Americans.  This  was 
one  of  the  recommendations  in  the  mes- 
sage of  President  Kennedy  to  Congress 
in  February  1963.  entitled  "Elderly  Citi- 
zens of  our  Nation."  It  is  estimated 
that  20,000  retired  men  and  women 
could  be  employed  during  each  of  the 
5  years  of  the  program's  operation.  An 
even  more  important  result  would  be  the 
fund  of  information  and  knowledge 
which  would  be  accumulated,  making 
possible  more  effective  action  in  the  fu- 
ture toward  placing  older  workers  in  em- 
ployment where  their  services  can  bene- 
fit the  Nation  and  themselves. 

The    second    recommendation    which 
would  be  implemented  by  enactment  of 
this  bill  is  a  proposal  that  a  modest  an- 
nual appropriation  be  authorized  for  use 
by  the  Bureau  of  Employment  Security 
in  assisting  with  the  expenses  of  volun- 
teer community  efforts  to  find  employ- 
ment for  older  workers.     Our  proposal 
would  authorize  a  maximum  of  $90,000 
per  annum  for  this  purpose.     During  our 
hearings,  our  subcommittee  was  apprised 
of  the  activities  of  four  local  civic  orga- 
nizations   which,    on    a    humanitarian 
basis,  help  older  workers  to  find  employ- 
ment.   The  annual  budgets  of  these  or- 
ganizations are  small  ranging  from  ap- 
proximately $50  for  Pasadena  Jobs  After 
40   of   Pasadena,    Calif.,   to   $12,000   for 
Over-60  Employment  Counseling  Serv- 
ice of  Baltimore.  Md.     Perhaps  the  prin- 
cipal reason  why  these  organizations  re- 
quire so  little  money  is  that  much  of 
their  work  is  performed  by  civic-minded 
people  who  donate  their  services.     There 
are    doubtless    many    instances    where 
small  Federal  contributions  to  such  vol- 
unteer activities  could  release  the  ener- 
gies of  hundreds  of  free  workers  who  ask 
nothing  in  return  except  the  satisfaction 
of    helping    older   unemployed   workers 
with  their  urgent  employment  problems. 
The    third    of    our   recommendations 
which  this  legislation  would  implement 
Is  that  a  week  in  each  year  be  designated 
as  "National  Employ  the  Older  Worker 
Week."     Both  our  hearings  and  many 
other  studies  and  investigations  have  in- 
dicated that  older  workers  can  perform 
as  well   as  younger   workers   in   many 
occupations  and  may  even  perform  bet- 
ter in  some  positions.    Many  employers 
are  ignorant  of  these  findings  and  cling 
to   misunderstandings    and   misconcep- 
tions which  lead  them  to  refuse  even  to 
consider   applicants   over  certain   ages. 
Thus,  there  Is  a  need  for  educating  the 
general  public,  especially  those  with  re- 
sponsibilities for  hiring,  regarding  the 
true  facts   as   to  capabilities   of   older 
workers.    Setting  aside  1  week  each  year 
for  this  purpose  would  provide  better 
opportunities  for  carrying  out  such  an 
educational  campaign. 

For  the  past  20  years  there  have  been 
annual  observances  of  National  Employ 
the  Physically  Handicapped  Week.  The 
President's  Committee  on  Emplojmient 
of  the  Handicapped  and  other  interested 
agencies  and  organizations  have  made 
eflfective  use  of  this  specially  designated 
week  to  arrange  speaking  tours,  radio 


and  television  broadcasts,  news  releases, 
and  other  activities  to  educate  the  public 
on  the  capabilities  of  handicapped  work- 
ers. From  every  indication,  the  desig- 
nation of  this  week  has  been  very  suc- 
cessful in  placing  the  physically  handi- 
capped in  employment,  and  there  is  no 
reason  why  a  National  Employ  the  Older 
Worker  Week  would  not  be  just  as  effec- 
tive in  providing  employment  opportuni- 
ties for  those  who  are  handicapped  by 
their  ages  in  finding  employment. 

Both  the  Special  Committee  on  Aging 
and  its  Subcommittee  on  Employment 
and  Retirement  Incomes  have  been  care- 
ful to  maintain  a  bipartisan  spirit  in 
formulating    recommendations    to    in- 
crease   employment    opportunities    for 
senior  citizens.     As  the  subcommittee's 
chairman,  I  invited  the  junior  Senator 
from  Vermont  [Mr.  Prouty],  the  rank- 
ing minority  member,  to  join  in  planning 
nearings   and   studies   of   this   problem. 
We  have   worked  closely   in   successful 
effort  to  keep  our  study  of  this  subject  bi- 
partisan.   Consequently,  I  am  happy  to 
say,  there  has  been  no  minority  dissent 
to  "the  report  in  either  the  subcommittee 
or  the  full  committee.    Senator  Prouty, 
I  repeat,  has  joined  as  a  cosponsor  of 
this  bill. 

Mr.  President,  there  is  little  that  is 
dramatic  in  this  measure.  There  is  no 
spectacular  solution  to  the  employment 
problems  of  America's  senior  citizens. 
However,  this  three-pronged  attack  is  a 
sound,  effective  program  for  placing 
America's  elderly  in  gainful  employment. 
They  can  and  will  be  more  economically 
self-sufficient  and  independent  and  their 
experience,  skills,  and  abilities  can  and 
will  benefit  the  Nation. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  bill  will  be  received  and  ap- 
propriately referred. 

The  bill  (S.  3107)  to  facilitate  the  ob- 
taining of  emplojnnent  by  older  workers, 
introduced  by  Mr.  Randolph  (for  himself 
and  other  Senators) ,  was  received,  read 
twice  by  its  title  and  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 


AMENDMENT  OF  TITLE  18  OF 
UNITED  STATES  CODE  RELATING 
TO  CRIMES  IN  INDIAN  COUNTRY 

Mr.  BURDICK.  Mr.  President,  on  Sep- 
tember 20,  1963,  I  introduced  S.  2167, 
to  amend  section  1153  of  title  18  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  include  statutory 
rape  in  the  list  of  crimes  in  Indian  coun- 
try. The  bill  was  designed  to  correct  an 
inconsistency  in  the  law  that  resulted  in 
two  types  of  justice — minor  punishment 
if  both  parties  were  Indians,  severe  ptm- 
ishment  if  one  or  both  were  non-Indians. 

The  Justice  Department  has  endorsed 
the  objecUves  of  S.  2167  but  has  recom- 
mended that  it  be  broadened  to  clarify 
the  law  as  it  deals  with  incest  and  assault 
with  a  dangerous  weapon.  I  am  today 
introducing  a  revised  bill  in  conformity 
with  the  recommendations  of  the  Justice 
Department. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  bill  will  be  received  and  ap- 
propriately referred. 

The  bill  (S.  3111)  to  amend  title  18 
of  the  United  States  Code  with  respect  to 
crimes  In  Indian  country,  introduced  by 
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Mr  BuRDiCK,  was  retelVed.  read  twice  by 
its  title,  and  refen-ed  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary.       )    | 

ADDITIONAL  DROUCiliT  RELIEF  FOR 
CERTAIN   FARMERS    AND  STOCK- 
MEN i     ] 
Mr.  MCCARTHY.    Mr.  President.  I  in- 
troduce, for  appropriate  reference,  a  bill 
to  provide  additional  drought  disaster  re- 
lief to  farmers  and  stockmen  in  connec- 
tion with  the  transportation  of  hay 

I  know  that  many  Senators  share  my 
concern  about  the  severe  drought  condi- 
tions that  have  developed  in  several 
areas  of  the  Nation.  AUliouLjh  the  tien- 
eral  condition  is  not  as  bad  as  it  has 
been  in  some  previous  drou^'hts,  it  has 
reached  disaster  proportions  in  some 
countries.  EmergeiKV  action  is  needed 
to  assist  farmers  in  these  areas  if  they 
are  not  to  be  forced  to  di.scontmue  farm- 

Across  the  Natifjm  the  S<'Crft.iiT  of 
Agriculture  has  dt'SlKnated  specified 
counties  in  24  States  as  eligible  for 
drought  assistance.  In  these  counties 
haying  and  grazing  privileges  are  per- 
mitted on  lands  retired  under  the  con- 
servation reserve  program  and  on  lands 
diverted  under  the  fe^d  grair.  :\v.A  wheat 
programs. 

I  ask  unanimous  con.s<^nt  that  the  list 
of  States  and  the  counues  within  those 
States  approved  for  haying  and  grazing 
privileges  be  printed  U^  the  Record  at 
the  conclusion  of  my  rtmarks 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro   U-m- 
pore.     Without  object loi-  it  is  so  ordered 
See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  McCarthy.  Mr.  President,  this 
a^wsistance  will  be  effective  for  farmers  m 
many  of  these  counties.  It  is  not  enough 
and  not  effective  wlvere  the  drought  is  so 
severe  that  the  hay  aiKi  grass  on  retired 
acres  is  no  longer  oi  teed  value  This  is 
tiaie  m  several  counties  in  southeastern 
and  central  Minnesota.  These  are  dairy 
rei;ions.  With  low  milk  prices  and  with 
the  dairy  price  .support  at  75  percent  of 
parity,  many  of  these  farmers  will  be  un- 
able U.)  continue  thfir  operations  if  higli 
transportation  costs  have  U^  be  added  to 
the  price  of  hay  which  they  must  buy. 

The  bill  I  am  intr  iducing  authorizes 
the  Secretary  of  Agnculture  to  make 
payments  in  such  amounts  as  the  Secre- 
tary may  determine  of  the  actual  public 
transportation  costs^  at  the  lowest  avail- 
able rates,  of  moving  hay  to  a  disaster 
area  from  such  suri^'Us  hay-producing 
areas  as  are  approved  by  the  Secretary 
These  payments,  of  coarse,  can  be  made 
only  to  established  farmers  and  stock- 
men in  an  area  approved  by  the  Secre- 
tary for  this  type  of  drought  di.siuster 
assistance.  Producers  would  have  to  es- 
tablLsh  that  they  have  not  prcKluced  their 
nornnal  feed  requirements  because  of  the 
drought  or  that  their  normal  hay  pur- 
cha,se  costs  have  been  increased  by  the 
necessity  of  tran.sportlnc  hay  because  It 
cannot  be  obtained  from  the  normal 
.sources. 

The  bill  provide.-*  that  the  Secretary 
may  withdraw  approval  of  any  surplus 
hay-producing  area  if  he  determines 
that   the  purchases   t»  supply   drought 


areas  Is  unduly   increasini,'   the  price  of 
hay  locally  or  at  the  destination  point 

The  emergency  pri  gram  propped  in 
this  bill  is  not  an  i:;novation.  Under 
previous  legislation  emer^-ency  feed  sup- 
ply programs  were  authorized  through 
the  Farmers  Home  Administration,  and 
during  the  drought  years  of  1955-.57,  the 
Department  provided  transportation  as- 
sistance to  many  farmers  This  provi- 
sion is  no  longer  in  effect  and  new  legis- 
lation Is  needed. 

Becau.se  of  the  limited  time  left  in  this 
session,  the  bill  provides  that  funds  for 
payments  permitted  m  the  program  shall 
be  advanced  by  the  Commodity  Credit 
Corporatit>n  until  July  1.  1965.  It  au- 
thorizes appropriations  of  such  sums  as 
may  be  necessary  to  reimburse  the  Com- 
modity Credit  Corporation  for  thL'.->e 
costs  In  1935  the  drought  had  been 
building  up  over  a  longer  period  of  time 
than  is  true  at  present.  Transportation 
a.ssistance  that  year  caiiie  to  about  $1 
million,  although  it  Increased  in  the  fol- 
lowing years.  It  is  estimated  that  the 
Department  would  not  require  more  than 
$1  million  to  operate  the  tiansportation 
assistance  program  during  the  rest  of  this 
fiscal  year. 

This  is  a  modest  amount.  It  will  be 
worth  many  tmies  this  to  farmers  and  to 
the  economy  If  this  limited  transporta- 
tion a.ssi  tance  enables  dairy  farmers  in 
the  severe  drought  di-saster  areas  to  re- 
main in  farming 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore The  bill  will  be  received  and  ap- 
propriately refei  red. 

The  bill  iS.  3112>  to  provide  additional 
drou^,'ht  disaster  relief  to  farmers  and 
stockmen  in  connection  with  the  trans- 
portation of  hay.  and  for  other  purposes, 
introduced  by  Mr.  McCarthy,  was  re- 
ceived, read  twice  by  its  title,  and  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture 
and  Forestry. 

Exhibit   1 

CocNTiES  Approved  foe  Having  and  Grazing 

Arkans.is  (34).  Cleburne.  Conway.  Cra^- 
furd.  Faulkner,  Franklin,  Grant.  Inclei>encl- 
encc.  Johnson.  Lltrle  River.  Logan.  Marlon, 
Perry.  Searcy,  Sebastian.  Sharp,  Yell.  B.ixter. 
B  wine.  DaU.i.s.  Drew  Fulton.  Greene.  Hemp- 
stead. Lawrence.  MadLson.  Miller.  Neviula. 
Ouachita.  Pope.  Rjindolph.  Stone.  Van  Buren, 
Washington.  While 

Connecticut  (3i.  Fairfield.  Hartford, 
W'lndham. 

L)v,Mi2i     Howard  Mitchell. 

K^iitui-ky  1 42 1  .•\lleu,  Ballard.  Birren. 
Butler.  Caldwell,  Carlisle,  Christian,  Clinton, 
Crlttendon.  Edmunsnn.  Hickman,  Living- 
ston. Lo«an.  Lyi>n.  MfCr.arkeii,  Monroe, 
Muhlfubervc,  Ohio,  Simpson  Ti>dd,  Trigg, 
Warren,  Boyd,  Bracken.  Carter,  Pulton  Gray- 
son. Henderson.  Hopklixs,  Marshall.  M,ison, 
Webster,  B.ah.  Rjurboii.  Calluway.  Cumber- 
L.iiid,  Graves  LawTence.  Lewis,  McLean.  Met- 
cilfe.  Union. 

Louisiana  (6):  B<^>.s«ler  Caddo.  De  Sntn. 
Natchitoches.  Red  River,  Union 

Maine  (15)  Androsc-iRgln.  Cumberland, 
Franklin,  Hancock.  Kennebec,  Knox,  Lin- 
coln, Oxford,  Penobscot,  Piscataquis,  Sag.i- 
dahoc,  Somerset,  Waldo.  Wa.<!hlngton,  York. 

Mar\l.ind  (6i  Baltimore,  Carroll.  Cecil, 
f^rederlck,  Montgomery,  Washington 

Michigan  i6):  Chippewa.  Dickinson.  Iron. 
Menominee.  Ontonagon.  Presque  Isle 

Minnesota  (21):  Fillmore,  Olnisted,  Win- 
ona, Benton,  Cass,  Dodge,  Houston,  Mills 
Lacs.   Mower.  Sherburne.  Stearns.  Wabasha. 


Washington.   Wright     EKiuglas.   Met-ker,   M,,r. 
rlson.  East  Ottertail,  Pnpe,  Swift,  Tothl 

Mls.-^ourl  I  12  I  BolUi^ger,  Butler.  C^ipe  Gir- 
ardeau, Dunklin,  Iron,  Mlssl.sslppl.  New  Ma- 
drid, Perry,  Scott,  Shannon,  Stoddard,  Wayne, 

Montana  (4i  Flathead,  Glacier,  Teton, 
'I'loile 

New  Jersey  i6)  :  Burlington,  Camden,  Mer- 
i-er,  Monmouth,  Ocean,  Somerset 

New  Mexico  (8)  :  Colfax,  Curry,  Gu.id.ilupe, 
Harding,  Qti.iy.  Rootevelt.  Santa  Fe.  UuLm. 

New  York  (14):  Albany.  Rensselaer.  Sara- 
toga, Schenectady,  Wa.snmgton.  Chemung, 
Chenango,  Columbia,  Fuiton,  Greene,  Mont- 
gomery, Otsego,  Schoharie,  Tioga 

North  Carolina  (3)  :  Cherokee,  Clay. 
Macon. 

Oklahoma  |3)  .  Beaver,  Clm.irron,  Texas, 

Pennsyl'.anla  (7):  Bradford,  Lackawanna, 
Luzerne,  Sullivan,  Susqehanna,  Tioga, 
Wayne 

South  Dakota  (15):  Beadle,  Clark,  Kings- 
bury, Spink,  Day,  Codington.  Sanborn, 
Brookings,  Davison,  Deuel,  Grant,  Hamlin, 
Hutchinson,  Hyde,  Miner. 

Tennessee  i  33  i  BIcd.soe,  BU<unt,  Cannon, 
Chester,  Lawrence,  Llncohi,  Meigs,  Mont- 
gomery, Obion,  Perry,  Polk,  Hhea,  Ro.iue, 
W.iyne,  Washington.  Anderson,  Dyer,  GUeis, 
Cir. linger.  Cireene,  Hamblen,  Hancock.  Har- 
din. Hawkins.  Henry.  Jefferson,  Lauderdale, 
McMliiii,  McNalry,  Robertson,  Stewart,  Sum- 
ner. Union, 

Texas  (31)  .  Briscoe.  Childress,  Cottle,  Dal- 
lam. Deaf  Smltli,  Dickens.  Gar/.i,  Hall,  Kent. 
Motley.  Oldham,  Randall  Armstrong  Calla- 
han. Carson,  Castro,  Cass.  Cherokee.  Collings- 
worth Harrison,  Johnson.  Kaufman.  King. 
Limestone.  McCulkx-h,  Milam,  Navarro. 
S.iackelford.  Swisher,  Tom  Green.  Van  Zandt. 

Vermont   (li:    Bennington 

Virginia  (56)  ;  Albemarle,  Clarke,  Culpep- 
er,  Fatiquter,  Fluvanna  Highland,  Prince 
William.  Rockingham,  Amelia,  Amherst.  Ap- 
pomattox, .Augusta  Bath  Bedfr.rd.  BI:ind, 
Botatourt,  Brunswick,  Buckingham,  Cunp- 
bell,  Carroll,  Ch.irlotte,  Chesterncld.  Craig, 
Cumberland,  Fairfax,  Flovd.  Frederick.  Giles. 
GcKK'hlaud.  Grayson.  Greene.  Henrico.  Henry. 
King  George,  Louisa,  Loudoun,  Madison, 
Mecklenburg,  Montgomery,  Nelson,  Nottoway, 
Orange,  Page,  Patrick,  Powhatan,  Prince  Ed- 
ward Pulaski,  Rappah.iiinock,  Roanoke. 
Ro-'kbrldge.  Shen.mdoah  Smyth,  Spotsyl- 
vttiiM.  Stafford    Warren    Wythe. 

West  Virginia  (lOi:  Berkeley,  tirant. 
Greenbrier.  Hampshire.  Hardy.  jLlIersou. 
Miner. il,  Morgan,   Pendleton.  Pocahontas 

Wisconsin  i30i  Buffalo  Jackson.  Pepin. 
Trampe.Ueau,  A.-^hland.  Iron,  Barron.  Bay- 
field, Burnett,  Chippewa  Clark  Door,  Doug- 
las Dunn,  Eau  Claire  Lincoln.  Oneida, 
Pierce.  Polk.  Price  St  Croix.  Sawver,  Taylor, 
Wasiiburn.  Crawiord,  Juneau,  La  Crosse, 
Monroe,  Richland    Vernon 


CONSTITUTIONAL  AMENDMPJNT  TO 
PUT  UNDER  GOD  IN  THE  PRE- 
AMBLE OF  THE  U.S.  CONSTITU- 
TION 

Mr  BOCiGS  Mr  President,  on  be- 
half of  my.self,  and  Senators  Williams 
of  Delaware.  Bennktt.  Byrh  of  West  Vir- 
ginia, Carlson.  Fong.  .Jorpan  of  North 
Carolina,  Lausche.  Mfvss  Simpson.  Thur- 
mond, and  Walters,  I  introduce  a  pro- 
P'vsed  consTiMitional  amendment  and  ask 
that  it  be  api^opriately  referred 

Mr.  President,  this  is  an  amendment 
to  put  "under  God"  in  the  preamb'e  of 
th**  US  Con.'^tiuition 

The  problem  we  face  i.^  that  wl.ile  we 
pre  a  relieious  people,  with  a  national 
barkeround  of  reliance  upon  divine 
pi(>'  idence.  there  are  forces  at  work 
which    seek    to    divorce    any    accent    of 


196!^ 

snirituality  from  our  public  affairs. 
These  forces  would  deny  that  as  a  whole 
nation  we  need  to  call  upon  Almighty 
God  for  guidance  and  direction. 

How  do  we  chanpe  such  a  trend? 

I  think  we  would  all  agree  that  as  in- 
dividuals we  can  help  call  attention  to 
our  spiritual  heritaRe  by  our  own  ac- 
tions and  statements.  But  we  need  to 
do  somethinc  more  in  a  legal  sense  to 
wird  off  attacks  on  the  spiritual  customs 
■uid  references  which  have  been  such  an 
important  tzocxl  infiuence  on  our  national 
life  It  is  necessary,  therefore,  to  con- 
sider the  basic  legal  documents  of  our 

Nation 

attention  has  already  been  focused  on 
I  be  Constitution,  of  course,  as  a  result 
of  the  Supreme  Court  school  prayer  de- 
cisions over  the  past  2  years.  Amend- 
ments have  been  offered  to  permit  vol- 
untarv  praver  ai^.d  Bible  reading  in  pub- 
IT  schools,  and  I  am  a  cosponsor  of  the 
amendment  introduced  by  Senator  Simp- 
son I  am  beginning  to  think  that,  even 
if  one  were  adopted,  it  might  not  meet 
the  whole  problem  because  of  its  own 
limitations  to  school  Bible  reading  and 
school  prayer,  . 

On  the  other  hand  I  am  convinced 
that  somethinu  needs  to  be  done  soon  to 
prevent  further  erosion  of  our  spiritual 

heiilai-'e.  ., 

What  I  suscest  is  that  we  look  to  tne 
preamble  of  the  Constitution.  Specifl- 
cil'y  this  proiiosed  amendment  to  the 
n'-eiimble  would  add  the  words  "under 
God"  to  It  As  amended,  the  preamble 
would  read: 

We  the  people  of  the  United  States,  In 
order  to  form  a  more  perfect  union,  estab- 
lish Justice  insure  domestic  tranquility,  pro- 
vide for  the  common  defense,  promote  tke 
general  welfare,  and  secure  the  blessings  of 
liberty  U>  ourselves  and  our  posterity  do 
ordain  and  establish,  under  God.  this  Con- 
stitution for  the  United  States  of  America. 
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Authorities  on  the  Constitution,  in- 
cludmL;  the  Supreme  Court  itself,  declare 
that  the  purpose  of  the  preamble  is  to 
indicate  the  origin,  scope,  and  purpose 
of  the  provisions  which  follow.  The  au- 
thorities hold  that,  while  the  preamble 
itself  does  not  .mve  any  substantive 
powers  to  any  branch  of  government,  it 
does  .set  a  tone,  indicate  direction,  and 
has  an  influence  on  the  application  of 
powers  actually  conferred.  To  quote  Mr. 
Justice  Story  in  his  commentaries  re- 
ferrini;  to  the  preamble: 

It,s  true  office  is  to  expound  the  nature  and 
extent  and  application  of  powers  actually 
conferred  by  the  Constitution  and  not  sub- 
stanllvely  to  create  them. 

From  mv  own  studies,  as  well  as  ef- 
forts bv  the  American  Law  Division  of 
the  Libraiy  of  Congress.  I  feel  assured 
that  m.sertion  of  the  "under  God"  phrase 
would  add  a  spiritual  dimension  to  the 
Constitution    that    the    Supreme   Court 
would  consider  in  deciding  any  cases  be- 
fore it      As  it  is  now,  there  is  no  such 
written  toehold  in  the  Constitution  to 
which  the  Justices  can  refer.    How  great 
the  influence  of  the  phrase  would  be. 
onlv  time  would  tell;  but  in  my  opinion, 
it  would  be  enough  to  tip  the  scales  in 
favor  of  our  Nations  spiritual  heritage. 
A  brief  comment  is  also  necessary,  I 
think,  on  the  possible  question  of  the  re- 
lation of  this  proposal  to  the  principle  of 


separation  of  church  and  state.  The 
1st  and  14th  amendments,  and  Supreme 
Court  decisions  stemming  from  these 
amendments,  set  forth  the  separation 
principle,  and  this  proposed  change  in 
the  preamble  is  in  no  way  intended  to 
be  in  conflict  with  this  basic  principle. 

To  repeat  once  again,  the  preamble  is 
concerned  with  the  spirit  of  the  Consti- 
tution, not  with  conferring  any  powers. 
AdcJing  "under  God"  would  neither  es- 
tablish religion  nor  interfere  with  it. 
It  would,  however,  add  a  spiritual  tone 
to  our  fundamental  law  and  help  extend 
this  uplifting  tone  to  the  conduct  of  our 
public  affairs. 

Let  us  go  back  briefly  to  the  time  of 
the  framing  of  the  Constitution  and  con- 
sider a  question  which  is  probably  in 
your  minds:  Why  was  not  God  put  in  the 
Constitution  in  the  first  place? 

Well,  accounts  of  the  Constitutional 
Convention  are  meager  on  this  point,  but 
I  think  we  can  fairly  assume  that  God 
was  Intended  to  be  in  the  Constitution. 
First,  because  the  Declaration  of  In- 
dependence contains  three  references  to 
God  and  the  Constitution  can  be  con- 
sidered a  fulfillment  of  the  Declaration. 
The  Supreme  Court  said  in  Gulj  v.  Ellis 
(165  U.S.  150)  : 

The  latter  (speaking  of  the  Federal  Con- 
stitution) Is  but  the  body  and  the  letter  of 
which  the  former  ( the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence) Is  tlie  thought  and  spirit,  and  it 
Is  alwavs  safe  to  read  the  letter  of  the  Con- 
Btltutlo'n  in  the  spirit  of  the  Declaration  of 
Independence. 

And.  second,  because  at  least  99  per- 
cent of  the  country  was  deeply  religious. 
=  And  third,  because  all  the  framers 
were  committed  to  the  Christian  ideal. 
The  foregoing  lead  to  the  unmistak- 
able conclusion  that  God  was  in  the 
Constitution,  at  least  by  implication. 

Over  the  years  the  attempts  to  amend 
the  Constitution  in  this  regard  have 
dwelt  chiefly  on  defining  the  Christian 
background  of  our  Nation,  The  latest 
effort  which  got  as  far  as  a  hearing  was 
the  so-called  Christian  amendment  in- 
troduced by  Senator  Flanders,  of  Ver- 
mont, 10  years  ago. 

Unlike  the  Flanders  amendment,  and 
the  others  suggested  through  the  years, 
this  proposal  would  not  be  subject  to  the 
charge  that  it  referred  to  any  religious 
creed  or  doctrine.  The  phrase  "under 
God"  recognizes  only  the  spirit  of  God  in 
our  national  affairs.  I  do  not  see  how', 
in  light  of  our  Nation's  background  and 
practices,  great  opposition  can  be 
mounted  against  it.  except  by  out-and- 
out  atheists  and  agnostics.  These  peo- 
ple can  have  their  say.  of  course,  but  I 
am  sure  the  spirit  of  God  deep  in  the 
feelings  of  our  citizens  would  prevail. 

Up  until  now  I  have  referred  in  a  gen- 
eral way  to  the  spiritual  background 
which  supports  the  idea  of  adding  "under 
God"  to  the  preamble.  Let  me  now  be 
more  specific. 

I  have  already  referred  to  the  Declara- 
tion  of   Independence.     It   emphasizes 
that  men  are  "endowed  by  their  Creator 
with  unalienable  rights  and  also  appeals 
to  the  "Supreme  Judge  of  the  World 
that  our  Nation  be  free. 

Earlier  we  had  the  Mayflower  Com- 
pact, in  1620,  which  qualified  as  Amer- 
ica's first  instrument  of  government.    It 


invoked  the  name  of  God  in  the  first 
sentence. 

Another  constitution  adopted  in  tnis 
country,  that  of  the  Confederate  States 
of  America,  followed  generally  the  word- 
ing of  our  Constitution.  But  it  is  signifi- 
cant that  added  to  its  preamble  was  the 
phrase,  "invoking  the  favor  and  guidance 
of  Almighty  God."  . 

Of  our  50  States,  49  refer  to  God  m 
their  constitutions,  and  in  44  of  these 
constitutions  a  reliance  upon  God  is  in- 
cluded as  part  of  the  preamble.  It  is 
also  especially  significant,  in  my  opimon, 
that  our  two  most  recent  States,  Alaska 
and  Hawaii,  have  constitutional  pre- 
ambles which  acknowledge  gratitude  to 
God.  These  States,  of  course,  had  our 
Nation's  entire  legal  and  moral  back- 
ground to  draw  upon  in  their  constitu- 
tional research. 

We  all  know  that  throughout  our  Na- 
tion's history,  its  Presidents  and  other 
leaders  have  consistently  asked  for  di- 
vine guidance   for  themselves   and  the 

country.  . 

Just  101  vears  ago.  Pi-esident  Lincoln, 
in  his  Gettysburg  Address,  was  inspired 
to  utter  the  words: 

It  is  for  us  to  be  here  dedicated  to  the 
ereat  task  remaining  before  us— that  this 
Nation  under  God.  shall  have  a  new  birth 
of  freedom,  and  that  government  of  the  peo- 
ple, by  the  people,  and  for  the  people  shall 
not  perish  from  the  earth. 

Our  national  holiday  of  Thanksgiving 
is  an  aflfirmation  of  dependence  upon  di- 
vine providence. 

Our  elected  officials  throughout  our 
histon-.  from  Presidents  down,  have 
taken'oaths  in  which  recognition  of  God 

is  involved. 

I  would  like  to  use  the  Boy  Scouts  as 
an  example  of  how  our  spiritual  back- 
ground permeates  our  national  life.  Mil- 
lions of  boys— Protestants,  Jews,  and 
Catholics— have  learned  the  Scout  oath: 
To  do  my  duty  to  God  and  my  country, 
and  to  obey  the  Scout  law. 

Later,  when  many  of  these  same  boys 
entered  the  armed  services,  they  found 
chaplains  in  their  respective  faiths  went 
right  along  with  them. 

As  important  as  are  these  and  other 
illustrations  of  our  spiritual  underpin- 
nings, I  would  like  in  particular  to  em- 
phasize how  God  is  recognized  in  three 
statutes  of  our  land. 

First  is  the  inscription  "In  God  we 
Trust"  on  our  currency.  Billions  of  coins 
and  bills  have  carried  this  simple  prayer 
since  it  was  first  inscribed  on  a  2 -cent 
piece  exactly  100  years  ago.  Until  1908 
the  authority  to  include  the  inscription 
was  permissive,  but  in  that  year  the 
Congress  made  it  mandatory  as  a  result 
of  a  design  issued  a  year  earlier  which 
lacked  this  phrase. 

Second  is  the  wording  of  the  "Star- 
Spangled  Banner,"  which  became  our 
official  national  anthem  by  act  of  Con- 
gress in  1931.  The  last  stanza,  you  will 
recall,  contains  the  lines: 
Blest  with  vlcfry  and  peace,  may  the  heaVn 

rescued  land 
Praise  the  Power  that  hath  made  and  pre- 
served us  a  nation!  . 
Then  conquer  we  must,  when  our  cause  It  is 

And    tMs  'be    our    motto,    "In    God    is    our 
Trust." 
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And  third,  and  I  believe  the  most 
significant  in  reiation  lo  this  amend- 
ment, is  the  inclusion  of  the  phrase 
•  under  God"-in  the  pledge  of  Allemance 

'Under  God"  was  added  to  the  Pledge 
of  Allegiance  by  the  act  of  1954 

In  a  letter  at  that  time  to  Senator 
Langer.  chairman  of  the  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee, former  Senator  Ferguson,  of 
Michigan,  said: 

Our  forefathers  recognized  And  «;ive  voice 
to  the  fundamental  truth  that  a  government 
deriving  its  powers  froni  the  consent  of  the 
governed  must  loolc  ta  God  for  divine  lead- 
ership 

As  these  words  powerfully  supported 
the  proposed  change  in  the  Pledge  of  Al- 
legiance, they  likewise  support  the  need 
to  recognize  God  in  the  preamble  of  the 
Constitution. 

Whereas  at  the  tim^  of  the  Constitu- 
tion's framing  the  character  of  the  coun- 
try and  its  people  was  such  that  God  was 
considered  a  part  of  the  document  by  im- 
plication, times  have  changed.  Implica- 
tion IS  not  enough  today  Sumelhing 
specific  is  needed  to  set  a  tone  of  spir- 
ituality. 

Sooner  or  later  |he  statutes  involv- 
ing chaplains,  the  national  anthem,  the 
Pledge  of  Allegiance  and  In  God  We 
Trust"  on  our  money  will  be  tested  in  the 
Supreme  Court.  If  the  spiritual  charac- 
ter of  the  Constitution  has  been  estab- 
lished by  the  "under  God"  phrase,  this 
will  certainly  help  the  Court  sustain  these 
laws.  Without  such  aid.  these  laws  may 
well  fall.  And  becaase  this  testing  may 
come  soon,  there  is,  in  my  opinion,  con- 
siderable urgency  for  action  on  this  pro- 
posal 

-As  I  have  said,  the  addition  of  the 
words  "under  God"*  would  reflect  only 
the  spirit  of  the  Con.^titution  Here  I 
again  refer  to  a  Supreme  Court  decision. 
Sturpes  V.  Crowninsheld.  4  Wheat  122. 
page  202: 

The  spirit  of  an  instrument,  especially  of 
a  constitution.  Is  to  be  respected  not  less 
than  Its  letter. 

And  the  Court  went  on  to  say: 

Yet  the  spirit  Is  t»;  hie  collected  chiefly 
from  Its  words. 

The  "under  God"  phrase  might  well 
have  ju.st  the  sufficient  weight  and  import 
to  safeguard  the  proper  recognition  of 
God  m  our  public  affairs. 

.Adding  "under  God"  to  the  preamble 
is  m  complete  harmony,  as  I  have  tried 
to  show  in  these  few  rt-marks.  with  our 
Nations  customs  and  intentions 

It  IS  my  hope  and  behef  that  this  sim- 
ple amendment  will  help  fill  a  growing 
vacuum  and  .stop  tiv  trend  away  from 
God  m  our  oCBcial  affairs 

Mr  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  ol  this  prop<ised  con- 
stitutional amendmesiu  be  printed  in  the 
Re(  oRD  at  this  point 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  joint  resolution  will  be  re- 
ceived and  appropriateJy  referred:  and. 
without  objection,  tJie  joint  resolution 
will  be  printed  m  the  HEtORo 

The  joint  resolution  iS.J  Res  192' 
proposing  an  amendmexit  to  the  Consti- 
tution of  the  United  Sta'es  relating  to 
the  preamble  of  the  Cunstilution  of  the 
United  States,  introduced  by  Mr    Boccs 

/    / 


'for  him.self  and  other  Senators',  was 
received,  read  twice  by  its  title,  referred 
to  the  Committ<'e  on  the  Judiciary,  and 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

Re.iolved  by  the  Senate  and  HoUie  of  Rrp- 
'f  <f>nfaf  If  Cf  o<  the  Untied  States  of  Americi 
t'l  Cungrei':  ■..■i^ernhled  {  two-thtrdu  of  eavh. 
Hou.^e  ronrwritig  thert-tn\  Thut  the  follow- 
ing article  Is  hereby  proposed  its  an  itmend- 
ment  to  the  Preamble  of  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States,  which  shall  be  valid  to 
all  intent.s  a.nd  purposes  as  part  of  the  Con- 
stitution when  ratified  by  the  legislatures 
f)f  three-fourths  of  the  several  States 

"ARTln.E 

"Section  1  The  Preamble  of  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States  shiiU  be  amended 
by  Inserting  the  words  under  God,  between 
the  words  establish'  and  this  Constitution" 
so  that  the  Preamble  sii;ill  read 

We  the  people  of  the  United  States,  in 
order  to  form  a  more  perfect  Union,  establl.sh 
justice,  ln.«ure  domestic  tranquility,  provide 
for  the  common  defense,  promote  the  general 
welfare,  and  secure  the  blessings  of  liberty 
to  ourselves  and  our  posterity,  do  ordain 
.ind  establish  under  Cltxl.  this  Constitution 
r.r  the  United  States  of  .America 

"Sec  2.  This  article  shall  be  Inoperative 
unless  I'  shall  have  been  ratified  as  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  by  the  legis- 
latures of  three-fourths  of  the  several  States 
within  seven  ye.ars  from  the  date  of  lu  sub- 
mission to  the  States  bv  the  Congress." 


LAND  AND  WATER  CONSERVATION 
P'UXD  ACT  OF  1965— AMENDMENT 
I  AMENDMENT  NO.    1212' 

Mr  e:LLENDKR  submitted  an  amend- 
ment, intended  to  be  propo.sed  by  him.  to 
the  bill  H.R.  3846'  to  establl.sh  a  land 
and  water  con.servatiun  fund  to  assist  the 
States  and  Federal  agencies  in  meeting 
present  and  future  outdo<-)r  recreation  de- 
mands and  needs  of  the  American  people 
and  for  other  purpo.ses,  which  was  or- 
dered lo  lie  on  the  tab!.'  ar  d  to  be  printed. 


NOTICE  CONCEnNTNC;  NOMINATION 
BFFORE  COMMITTEE  ON  THE 
.lUDICIARY 

Mr  EASTLAND.  Mr  President,  tlie 
follow,  ;ng  nonunatton  has  been  referred 
to  and  IS  now  pemling  before  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary 

Fi  ancisco  A.  Gil,  Jr  .  of  Puerto  Rico,  to 
be  US  attorney,  district  of  Puerto  Rico. 
for  a  term  of  4  years. 

On  behalf  of  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary  notice  is  hereby  t;iven  to  all 
persons  interested  in  this  nomination  to 
file  with  the  committee  m  writing,  on  or 
before  Ttiesday,  Auuust  18,  1964.  any 
representations  or  objections  they  may 
wish  to  present  concerning  the  above 
nomination,  with  a  further  statement 
•.vhelher  it  is  their  intention  to  aporar  at 
any  hearing  whirh  m  r.  !•-  .scheduled. 


ENROLLED    BILLS    PRESENTED 

The  Secretary  uf  the  Senate  reported 
that  on  today.  August  11.  1964.  he  pre- 
sented to  the  President  of  the  United 
States  the  following   enrolled  bills: 

S  136  An  act  to  place  In  trust  status 
certain  lands  on  the  Flosebud  Sioux  Reserva- 
tion in  South  Daltota; 


S  1833  An  act  to  authorize  Government 
agencie«  to  provide  quarters  and  facilities 
lo  civilian  f)fflcer8  and  employees  of  the  Gov- 
ernment, and  for  other  purposes:  and 

.s  2881  An  act  to  amend  the  Alasita  Om- 
lUbus  Act  to  provide  assistance  to  the  State 
of  Alaska  for  the  reconstruction  of  areas 
damaged  by  the  earthqualse  of  Marcii  1964 
aiid  subsequent  seismic  waves,  and  for  other 
purposes 


SENATOR    YOUNG    PREDICTS 
DEMOCRATIC    \TCTORY 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio  Mr.  President, 
early  last  June.  Murray  Cohen,  editor 
and  publisher  of  the  Delphos  Daily  Her- 
ald, wrote  to  me  asking  that  I  prepare  a 
statement  on  why  I  and  my  political 
party  should  be  elected  to  office  this  No- 
vember The  same  request  was  made 
of  my  opponent,  the  Republican  nominee 
for  Senat<jr  from  Ohio. 

The  Delphos  Daily  Herald  is  one  of  the 
ouustandinu  newspapers  published  in  the 
.smaller  communities  in  Ohio.  I  was 
happy  to  comply  with  the  request  of  this 
well  respected  and  well  known  editor  and 
publisher,  and  my  statement  was  pub- 
li-shed  on  July  30.  19H4 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  my 
statement,  together  with  the  ediloriail 
comment  by  the  editor  of  the  Delphos 
Daily  Herald,  printed  m  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
Comment  and  statement  were  ordered  to 
be  printed  m  the  Recorp.  ivs  follows: 

Senator   Yoi'ng    Predicts   Democratic 
Victory 

I  Editors  Notf  I  lie  Delphos  DiiUy  Herald 
ofTered  Ohio's  Senator  .Stkphfn  M.  Yorsc 
and  Congressman  Robert  A  Taft.  the  two 
candidutes  for  the  Senate  seat  now  held  by 
Senator  Young,  the  opportunity  of  otTcrlng 
In  July  their  views  to  the  public  on  why  they 
should  be  elected  and  why  their  political 
party  should  be  elected  Senator  Yoinc. 
the  Democratic  c.mdldate  accepted  the  Her- 
akls  offer  Repre-^enUitlve  Iaft  .sjild  the 
pressure  of  other  activities  to  which  he  pre- 
viously was  committed  prevented  htm  frnm 
preparing  a  special  statement  for  the  Herald 
However.  Representatue  Iaft  s.iid  he  would 
accept  a  Herald  offer  to  both  candidates  for 
space  lor  a  political  statement  during 
August  ) 

I  By  Stephen  M.  Young    U.S.  Senator) 

Citizens  will  remember  next  November  who 
has  been  for  them  and  wtuj  has  been  ap.ilnst 
them  They  will  elect  Lyndon  B.  John.'ion 
President  of  the  United  States  and  reelect 
me  as  their  U  S  Senator  They  will  remem- 
ber th.it  the  Democratic  Party  has  con.sist- 
ently  worked  for  peace,  prosperity,  and  proK- 
refs  While  our  opponents  pine  for  the  piUit 
and  view  the  future  with  dismay,  we  plan  for 
tlie  present  and  look  lo  the  future  wltii  hope 
and  confidence.  We  Democrats  believe  that 
a  country  which  can  cre.ite  m.ichlnes  to  till 
Jobs  cm  also  create  Jobs  to  fill  men  We  be- 
lieve that  a  country  that  can  build  a  force 
like  the  Peace  Cf)rps  can  te.ir  dcjwn  a  force 
hke  bigotry  While  from  our  missile  centers 
we  explore  outer  space,  from  our  liope  lor 
rnatikind  we  explore  new  paths  to  peace 

I  supported  tlie  late  great  I*rcsident  Ken- 
nedy and  I  now  support  my  longtime  friend 
President  Johnson.  This  administration  can 
point  with  pride  to  a  record  of  solid  acrom- 
plishment  for  peace,  pro.sperity.  and  progress 
during  the  past  4  years. 

During  these  momentous  years,  the  Ken- 
nedy-Johnson administration  faced  up  to  the 
challenge  of  communism  and  reversed  the 
momentum  of  a  worldwide  Communist  offen- 
sive built  up  In  the  Republican  years  of  the 


I9r4 

,Q«if)  s  The  record  shows  that  on  every  roU- 
iju  I  did  everything  possible  to  make  our 
^.untry  militarily  strong  to  cope  with  Com- 

'"rhf  adm'^slrrtion  forced  a  Soviet  back- 
Hown  m  Berlin,  spearheaded  action  to  Iso- 
J,'^*  communist  Cuba  and  Castro  faced  up 
li  communist  penetration  of  southeast  Asla^ 
„,,  bUK-ked  Communist  expansion  Into 
t^ric  i  In  October  1962.  President  Kennedy  s 
J  nunvlelding  action  resulted  ^  K:^;^; 
«hchev  turning  tall  and  removing  offensive 
missiles  and  war  planes  from  Cuba. 

our  delenses  were  strengthened  and  dl- 
versitied  for  any  e^entuallty  should  need 
\To  tor  resort  u,  arms-whether  nuclear. 
onventlonal  or  brush-flre-whlle  at  the 
ll,ne  time,  through  prudent  frugality.  In- 
TrLed  emciency  and  an  attack  on  obsoles- 
cence defeime  spending  Itself  was  reduced. 

our  ^P^ice   effort-^  supported  by  me   as   a 
n  ember  of  the  Senate  Space  Commlttee-waa 
thrown  into  high  gear  and  given  a  top  prlor- 
I'v  in  the  national  commitment, 
'while  keeping  our  defenses  strong,  the  ad- 
nnnl-trailon  worked  for  a  world  Ue^trom 
(e,r   povertv   Illiteracy  and  disease.    The  ei- 
fort  pr.Kluced  results:   the  first  Arms  Control 
uid  Dis;irmament  Agency  in  the  Nation  s  hls- 
v)rv     the    Alliance    for   Progress;    the   Peace 
Corps   and  expanded  food-for-peace  program. 
I  h  ive  ;iiwavs  voted  for  measures  to  encour- 
age a  les.>,ening  of  tensions  and  to  Increase 
understanding  among  peoples  of  the  world. 
The  greatest   achievement  of  this  grim  cold 
war  period   for  the  cause  of  peace  was  the 
imuted  test  ban  treaty  patiently  sought  and 
seiured  bv  Pre.sldent   Kennedy. 

.j^t  the  s;ime  time,  the  administration  acted 
to  niove  the  Nation  out  from  the  recession- 
ridden  doldrmns  of    the   Republican  fifties. 
Thit  action    too    has  produced  results:   per- 
gonal income  went  up  $70  billion;  industrial 
priHluctlon  went  up  23  percent;   net  Income 
per  farm  went  up  12  percent;    a  record  71.1 
million   Americans  were  employed;    and  the 
irross  national  product  went  up  $100  blUlon. 
Chronic    unemployment   is   still   of    grave 
cM'icern       Involuntarv    unemployment    Is    a 
disgrace       I    have    supported    legislation    to 
help  provide  a   breadwinner  for  every   fam- 
ily^ incre.uscd      and      expanded      minimum 
wages-    liberalized    .sixrlal    security    benefits, 
new  industry  for  depressed  areas,  accelerated 
public  works  to  provide  useful  employment 
for    thousands    of    worthy    and    Industrious 
men  and  women,  housing  for  moderate  and 
luw   income  f.m.ihes   and   the  elderly,  com- 
munitv  development  and  the   revltallzatlon 
of    urban    areas,    feed    grains    supports    and 
other  economic  tools  for  American  farmers, 
an  attack  on  air  and  water  pollution,  man- 
m)wer  devrhpment  and  retraining  for  both 
y.ung  and  older  workers,  aid  for  construc- 
tion of  college  and  medical  school  facilities, 
the    first    comprehensive    program    to    build 
mental  health  facilities:  aid  to  mass  transit 
systems  In  traf!ic-congested  cities. 

The  administrations  $11.5  billion  tax  cut 
reduced  personal  Income  taxes  $8.8  billion. 
an  average  reduction  of  20  percent.  When 
fuUv  in  effect  In  1965.  It  will  pump  more  than 
$11  billion  into  the  economy.  Increase  con- 
sumer purchases,  and  business  Investment 
$2.S  to  $30  hlllion,  and  create  2  to  3  nUlUon 
J  lbs 

While  initiating  programs  for  increased 
prospentv.  more  Jobs  and  a  better  living  for 
all  Americans.  President  Johnson  has  em- 
barked on  an  all-out  war  on  waste  and  In- 
efflclencv.  I  have  consistently  spoken  out 
b<.nh  in"  committee  and  In  the  Senate  for 
Increased  economy  in  Government  and 
against  wast*  of  the  taxpayers'  money. 

As  a  result  of  the  President's  insistence 
on  a  dollar  s  value  for  a  dollar  spent,  his 
first  budget  reduced  total  expenditures  for 
the  second  time  in  9  years,  reduced  total  em- 
plovment  in  the  executive  branch  for  the  flret 
lime  in  8  vears.  and  cut  the  budget  deficit  by 
$3  billion.' 
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The  war  on  poverty  alms  at  helping  35 
million  Americans  break  away  from  the  cycle 
of  poverty  and  Join  the  mainstream  of  the 
Nation's  life  and  economy.  We  cannot  close 
our  eyes  to  the  cruel  paradox  of  poverty 
amidst  plenty  in  our  Nation. 

I  and  my  party  are  on  the  side  of  those 
favoring  complete  enjoyment  by  all,  regard- 
less of  race  of  all  civil  rights  and  civil  lib- 
erties. I  strongly  supported  the  Civil  Rights 
Act  of  1964.  In  addition,  I  am  cosponsor  In 
the  Senate  of  the  administration  bill  to  pro- 
vide medical  and  nursing  home  care  for  the 
elderly  under  social  security,  commonly 
termed  "medicare." 

For  the  most  part.  Republicans  have 
chosen  to  Ignore  the  needs  of  a  changing 
and  growing  America.  The  mass  transpor- 
tation bin  is  a  case  in  point.  More  than 
three-fourths  of  Americans  now  live  in  cities. 
We  must  act  to  solve  the  choking  trafHc 
problems  in  our  great  urban  centers.  Horse 
and  buggy  legislators  who  opposed  this  bill 
utterly  disregarded  the  needs  of  the  people 
of  Cleveland,  Columbus,  Cincinnati,  and 
other  great  cities. 

President  Johnson  Is  a  Democrat.  I  am  a 
Democrat.  I  have  supported  his  leadership 
and  his  program.  Lyndon  B.  Johnson  needs 
a  Democratic  majority  In  the  Senate  to  up- 
hold his  program  and  respond  to  his  leader- 
ship. ^  , 

As  U.S.  Senator  I  shall  continue  to  strive 
to  keep  our  country  secure,  solvent,  free,  and 
supreme  and  to  leave  as  a  legacy  to  our  chil- 
dren and  grandchildren  a  country  that  is 
the  last  best  hope  for  peace  in  the  world. 
This  Is  my  hope  and  the  hope  of  the  Demo- 
cratic Party.  I  believe  It  Is  the  hope  of  all 
Americans,  who  will  return  President  John- 
son to  office  this  November. 


MEDICARE  A  MUST 
Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  Mr.  President, 
one  oif  the  major  issues  of  the  1960  presi- 
dential campaign  was  hospital  and 
nursing  home  care  for  the  elderly  under 
social  security,  commonly  termed  "medi- 
care "  Medicare  was  again  an  issue  m 
1962  For  1964,  we  do  not  need  a  medi- 
care issue— we  need  a  medicare  program 
before  election  day. 

Medicare  is.  of  course,  a  misnomer 
The  administration's  Anderson -King  bill 
has  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  the  pay- 
ment of  medical  fees  or  with  the  tradi- 
tional doctor-patient  relationship.    Med- 
icare, so  called,  is  hospital  and  nursing 
home  insurance  for  some  17  million  eld- 
erly  men    and    women    in    the    United 
States   under   social   security   coverage 
Of  course,  as  is  well  known,  our  social 
security  system  is  an  insurance  system, 
the  correct  name  of  which  is  "old-age 
survivors  and  disability  insurance  sys- 
tem "   It  is  actuarially  sound,  with  a  sur- 
plus of  more  than  $21,500  million.    This 
bill  is  not  only  needed  but  it  is  also  one  of 
the  most  meritorious  of  all  pending  leg- 
islative proposals. 

There  are  more  than  17  million  Amer- 
icans over  65  years  of  age,  most  of  them 
less  able  to  pay  hospital  bills  than  they 
were  in  their  younger  years.  Further- 
more, all  Americans,  regardless  of  a^e, 
have  elderly  relatives.  If  prolonged  ill- 
ness should  afflict  them,  average  Ameri- 
can families  should  not  be  compelled  to 
incur  colossal  debt  or  pay  from  savings 
accumulated  for  other  purposes. 

It  is  indeed  a  tragedy  that  here  in  the 
righest  nation  in  the  world,  millions  of 
our  citizens  live  in  constant  fear  that 


their  savings  will  be  washed  away  by  pro- 
longed illness  or  injury. 

Opponents  of  medicare  have  subjected 
the  American  public  to  an  unprecedented 
barrage  of  high-priced  propaganda. 
Every  time  the  medicare  proposal  comes 
up  for  consideration,  the  ruling  mem- 
bers of  the  house  of  delegates  of  the 
American  Medical  Association  haul  out 
their  big  guns  and  big  money  to  de- 
nounce medicare  as  "socialized  medi- 
cine."   This  charge  is,  of  course,  false. 

Nevertheless,  I  am  sure  that  we  shall 
hear  it  again  before  the  debate  is  con- 
cluded. 

Now  that  there  again  appears  to  be  a 
good  chance  that  hospital  and  nursing 
home  care  for  the  elderly  under  social 
security  will  be  provided  by  this  Congress 
by  amendment  of  a  social  security  meas- 
ure  the  AMA  is  stepping  up  its  attack. 
In  recent  weeks,  the  mail  to  my  office  in 
opposition  to   medicare,  and  no  doubt 
that  of  other  Senators,  has  vastly  in- 
creased.   As  part  of  a  new  propaganda 
campaign,  some  political  physicians  and 
surgeons  are  requesting  their  patients  to 
write  to  Senators  and  Representatives  op- 
posing this  legislation.    By  instiUing  pa- 
tients with  false  fears  that  medicare  wiU 
interfere  with  traditional  relationships 
between  doctor  and  patient  and  so  forth, 
they  are  able  to  convince  them  to  do  just 
what  the  doctor  orders. 

The  vast  majority  of  the  American 
people  have  not  swallowed  the  propagan- 
da pills  prescribed  for  them  by  a  few 
political  medicine  men.  The  majority  of 
Americans  overwhelmingly  support  hos- 
pital and  nursing  home  care  for  the  eld- 
erly under  social  security  as  the  only 
realistic  and  fair  means  of  dealing  with 
this  problem. 

Programs  other  than  that  embodying 
the  social  security  approach  to  the  prob- 
lem have  been  tried  and  have  met  with 
little  success.  One  of  these  is  the  Kerr- 
Mills  medical  assistance  for  the  aged 
program  signed  into  law  by  President 
Eisenhower.  It  is  a  personal,  happy  rec- 
ollection that  my  vote  was  cast  against 
enactment  of  that  bill  in  1960.  The  fact 
is  that  not  1  elderly  individual  in  my 
State  of  Ohio,  as  well  as  in  22  other 
States,  has  been  even  remotely  aided  by 
the  operation  of  the  Kerr-Mills  Act. 

Only  28  of  our  50  States  presently  have 
Kerr-Mills  medical  assistance  programs. 
Benefits  vary  widely  among  them.    Eli- 
gibility for  assistance  also  varies  wide- 
ly    Whether  medical  assistance  will  be 
forthcoming  for  the  elderly  citizen  has 
become  a  matter  of  geography— a  mat- 
ter of  where  he  happens  to  live.    How- 
ever  regardless  of  geography,  every  el- 
derly person   and  every  taxpayer  pays 
for  the  Kerr -Mills  program  which  is  fi- 
nanced bv  tax  dollars  from  general  Fed- 
eral revenues.    Because  of  this,  the  pro- 
crram  is  supported  by  many  citizens  who 
can  never  benefit  from  it.  as  their  States 
are  nonparticipants.  _ 

We  must  be  realistic  and  legislate  in 
recognition  of  the  fact  that  medical  ex- 
penses rise  sharply  with  increasing  years 
while  for  most  people,  the  ability  to  meet 
them  declines  rapidly  once  they  are  off 
the  payroll.  . 

The  arbitrary  actions  of  one  commit- 
tee in  the  other  body  of  the  Congress 
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can  no  longer  block  action  The  admin- 
istration proposal  (or  hospital  and  nurs- 
ing home  care  for  the  elderly  under  so- 
cial security  can  aod  should  be  added  by 
amendment  to  the  pending  social  securi- 
ty bill. 

Hospital  and  nursiiiii;  home  care  for 
the  elderly  under  social  security  will  htlp 
all  who  need  help,  not  those  already  pov- 
erty stricken.  Further,  it  will  be  financed 
by  the  premiums  paid  in  by  those  receiv- 
intj  benefits  rather  than  by  general 
Federal  revenues. 

I  am  certain  tbac  wr  1:1  the  Senate 
have  the  affirmative  votes  to  pass  this 
needed  legislation,  and  I  hope  that  we 
are  to  be  given  that  opportunity  m  the 
near  future  by  amending;  the  .social  secu- 
rity measure  passed  by  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives. 

The  medicare  proposal  will  at  la.-^t  be 
voted  upon  by  all  the  representatives  of 
the  American  people,  if  our  views  pre- 
vail We  in  the  Senatf  should  have  the 
opportunity  to  deoionstrate  that  a  threat 
many  Members  of  the  Senate  favor  the 
program.  At  one-  tjnne  it  lost  by  a  margin 
of  only  two  votes. 

I  am  confident  that  the  needs  of  the 
times  have  broufcbt  about  a  change  in 
the  viewpoints  of  many  Senators:  and 
I  am  also  confident  that  now.  in  1964. 
the  Congress,  if  ^iven  the  opportunity. 
will  respond  to  the  needs  of  our  people 
Enactment  of  the  administration's  .so- 
called  medicare  protrram  will  be  a  vic- 
tory for  all  Americans,  nt^ardless  of  age. 


THE  EDUCATION  OF  THE 
BUSINESSMAN 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr  Presndent.  one  of 
the  major  educatronal  debates  of  the  last 
decade  has  been  the  proper  curriculum 
for  the  businessman.  Should  he  be 
trained  in  business  practices  in  the  main, 
or  should  he  be  given  a  solid  background 
in  the  humanities  that  will  provide  him 
with  the  knowledge  necessary  to  handle 
a  variety  of  different  problems  and 
individuals? 

In    a    recent    address    at    the    14th 
commencement  of  Le  Movne  Collet?e  m 
Syracuse.  NY..  Joseph  C    Wilson,  presi- 
dent of  Xerox  Corp..  discussed  this  prob- 
lem from  two  puinos  of  view      The  first 
is  the  problem  of  ct>mmuiucation  itself. 
How  is  any  man  to  keep  uij  with  the  ever- 
enlarging   amount   of   information   that 
is  becoming  available?     More  and  more 
we    need   educated    men    to    work    with 
problems  that  are  t; rowing  more  complex 
every  year.     The  opportunities  for  so- 
called  specialists  in  the  business  world 
may  decrease   because   of   the    pre.ssuig 
need  for  a  larger  and  broader  under- 
standing of  the  problems  of  our  world. 
Mr.  Wilson's  evaluatit^n  of  the  type  of 
work  the  business  e.xecutive  must  do  is 
al.so  interesting     On  the  one  hand  he  is 
a  lonely  man  forced  to  make  decisions 
that  no  one  else  can  make  and  he  must 
alone  take  responsibility  for  his  actions. 
On  the  other  hand,   though,   the   busi- 
nessman is,  in  Mr.  Wilson's  terms,  in- 
volved in  "the  harmony  of  an  organiza- 
tion, smoothly  working  toward  goals  of 
value."    In  order  to  reconcile  both  these 
aspects  of  the  executives  life.  Mr    Wil- 
son concludes  that    the  humanities  are 
an    indispensable,    perhaps    the    indis- 


peiusable  part,  of  a  business  manager's 
training." 

Jo.seph  Wilson  has  made  a  fine  addi- 
tion to  the  studies  nou  going  on  con- 
ceriung  the  relationship  of  the  busine.ss 
world  with  the  humanities. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  Joseph 
Wilson  s  address  entitled  Leadership 
N'eds  Science — and  Beauty  "  be  printed 
in  the  Record 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Leadership  Neecs  Science  and  Be,\utt 
I  An   address  by  Joseph   C    Wilson,  Pre.sldent 
of  Xerox  Corp    ,\t  the  14th  commencement 
of  Le  Moyne  College.  Syracuse.  N  Y..  Sun- 
diy.  May  31.  1964 1 

Father  Pierre  Tellhard  de  Chardln.  In  his 
remarKcible.  though  highly  controversial 
hook.  The  Phenomenon  of  Man."  described 
trends  about  which  there  can  be  no  contro- 
versy, although  the  deductions  he  made  are 
open  to  question  from  many  quarters  He 
developed  brllUuntly  the  evolutionary  trend 
toward  niind  ::iT-.d  the  growing  Interdepend- 
ence and  Interpenetratlon  of  men's  minds, 
and  stated  the  hypothesis  that  the  goal  of 
evolution  is  a  single  mind 

Whether  you  agree  or  not  with  his  pro- 
jection of  this  trend  or  its  theological  im- 
plications is,  for  the  purposes  of  these  re- 
marks, unimportant.  The  important  point 
is  th.it  de  Chardln.  and  other  perceptive  ob- 
servers of  the  past  century,  see  that  there  Is 
a  rushing  flood  of  demand  upon  men's  minds; 
It  Is  inexorable,  it  Is  Irreversible  If  our  civi- 
lization survives  For  good  or  111.  no  one  who 
aspires  to  leadership  In  any  field  today  can 
avoid  the  ch.illenge  that  he.  or  she.  to  be 
competent,  must  be  much  more  highly  edu- 
cated In  science  particularly,  thim  was  true 
even  a  few  decades  ago. 

Henry  Adams  saw  in  the  19th  century  that 
there  Is  a  law  of  acceleratum  in  history  The 
output  of  coal,  of  steampower.  of  electricity 
Increase  geometrically,  not  arithmetically. 
I  am  indebted  to  a  provocative,  brief  study 
of  the  Scientific  American  for  a  few  further 
e.xamples  of  this  law  and  some  of  its  conse- 
quences for  our  generation  and  the  ones  to 
follow  It 

Fr'>m  the  concept  of  natural  forces  dis- 
covered by  the  Greeks  over  2.0<X)  years  ago 
throus^h  gravity,  electmmngnetism.  nudear 
energy,  to  this  decade's  discovery  of  "weak" 
forces,  observed  in  the  decay  of  elementary 
particles,  the  tlmespan  between  each  dis- 
covery shrank  geometrically. 

The  discovery  of  elements  began  10,000 
years  ago  with  carbon,  copper.  Iron,  sliver, 
and  gold  There  were  60  9.900  years  later  In 
the  last  century,  but  more  than  40  have 
been  added  in  this  past  100  years 

The  sime  kind  of  shrinkage  occurred  b*-- 
tween  the  discoveries  of  the  energy  sources: 
fire,  water,  wind,  steam,  combustion,  and 
nuclear  energy. 

These  cur'. ea  together  show  that  our  accu- 
mulated experience  changed  as  much  since 
the  19th  century  as  .nir  Victorian  ancestors' 
experience  had  changed  from  that  of  men  on 
the  threshold  of  hlsUjrlc  time 

There  Is  evidence  on  all  sides  of  us  that 
this  acceleration  of  science  and  technology, 
buttressed  as  It  Is  by  new  research  effort  In 
this  century  estimated  at  $18  billion  annu- 
ally. Is  shutting  ofT  steadily  and  ominously 
opportunities  for  the  uneduc.Tted  while  It  Is 
opening  the  future  for  those  who  can  keep 
abre^ist — and  only  trained  and  disciplined 
minds  have  any  hope  of  keeping  abreast 

Despite  an  enormous  Increase  In  our  na- 
tional product  since  the  war,  the  number  of 
people  In  factory  Jobs  has  declined  But  the 
niunber  of  scientists  and  engineers  h.is  more 
than  doubled,  and  the  rate  of  increase  gains 
constantly  Prof  D«niel  Bell  of  Columbia 
recently  pointed  out  that  in  1956  U  S  society 
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reached  a  milestone  because,  then  for  the 
first  time,  the  white-collar  workers  surpaMe<i 
the  number  of  those  wearing  blue 

.■\b.i.;:  10  ye.ir.s  .ikTo  the  top  5  percent  o{ 
inromes  were  dominated  by  the  self-ert;- 
[)I.ived  the  d'ictors  l.iwyers,  farmers  una 
small  bu.slnessmen.  followed  by  white-collar 
pe(.iple  and  finally  scientists  and  engineers 
Bv  ly6o  this  was  reversed,  the  scientists  and 
engineers  had  reached  the  top 

In  lyoo  a  tiny  fraction  of  the  leaders  of 
industry  had  technical  dekirees.  by  1960  it 
was  20  percent,  and  the  perfentaije  is  rapidly 
rising  It  18  estimated  that  it  win  be  50 
percent  by  1980 

Thus  the  problem  b<i-,)mes  iry>r,il  rie.ir 
According  to  the  law  of  Henry  .Adam.s  aco  rd- 
ing  to  the  evidence  of  iliese  recent  times,  the 
managers  of  the  future  must  cojje  with  ex- 
traordinarily more  cc>mplex  phennmer.a 
They  can  master  them  only  If  they  can  mn.s- 
ter  tools  and  techniques  of  a  subtlety  almost 
Infinitely  greater  than  those  used  two  dec- 
ades ago  before   the   age  of  the  ronijjuter 

And  yet  you  and  I  instinctively  know,  do 
we  not.  that  overspeolallziitlon  In  science 
and  technology  will  create  a  race  of  human 
robots  almost  too  horrible  to  contemplate^ 
Leaders  must  have  souls  which  have  been 
enriched  Thev  must  be  deeply  religious  pe<i- 
ple  But  of  that  I  shall  not  speak  t<xlay.  for 
U  is  not  my  role  Because  I  omit  more  than 
this  paj^slng  reference  does  not  mean  that 
I  do  not  consider  religion  perhaps  the  key 
to   solution   of    this   awful   problem 

But  I  do  say  that  there  is  another  tern- 
perlng  need,  the  love  and  understanding  of 
beauty  in  the  broadest  sense,  the  compre- 
hension of  art  and  literature,  the  apprecia- 
tion of  philosophy  and  ethUs.  of  order  and 
aesthetics,  of  the  rich  variety  of  man's  char- 
acter, of  bravery,  of  weakness,  of  lofty  as- 
pirations 

We  need  men  and  women,  as  Montaigi;e 
said.  "Who  know  what  courage  is.  and  tem- 
perance, and  Justice;  what  the  difference  is 
between  ambition  and  cupidity,  slavery  and 
submission.  license  and  liberty,  by  what  signs 
genuine  and  solid  contentment  may  be 
known,  to  what  extent  we  should  fear  death, 
pain,  and  shame,  what  springs  move  us,  and 
the  occasion  of  so  many  different  stirrings 
within  us  " 

The  unknowing  to  the  contrary,  the  life  of 
the  buslne.ssman  in  this  century  Is  rich  In 
the  Intellectual  challen«e  Impo.sed  by  daz- 
zling technological  and  social  change  It  Is 
ruthlessly  demanding  1  f  the  courage  and  in- 
tegrity needed  tri  face  with  equanimity 
sudden  crises  deeply  involving  the  treasured 
interests  of  others  and.  equally,  the  .'low 
remorseless  stubborn  trend.-;,  like  socialism, 
which  threaten  the  bases  of  the  society  in 
which  he  believes  The  best  of  them  must 
have,  on  the  one  hand,  the  resources  of  the 
artist  whose  penetrating  perception  allows 
him  to  master  and  Interpret  phenomena  he 
does  not  fully  comprehend;  and  yet,  on  the 
other,  he  must  strive  constantly  for  the  fact* 
the  scientist  wants  and  Ufe  his  method  with 
precision  In  America  he  has  been  emrusted 
with  a  great  share  of  re.sponslbility  for  the 
state's  good  and  the  peoples  happiness,  and 
he  must  understand  that  a  sense  of  duty 
arises,  not  only  through  the  sanction  of 
higher  power,  but,  as  Important,  through 
the  Will  of  Individuals 

Statesmen,  more  than  politician.';,  toll  fiT 
higher  goals  while  they  hold  tenaciously  to 
the  realization  that  men  are  not  angel';. 
Businessmen,  more  than  moneychangers, 
must  work  with  human  beings  and,  the  most 
rigorous  obligation  of  all.  create  In  them  a 
common  will  to  do  worthwhile  wijrk.  to 
achieve  together  alms  which  add  dignity  to 
their  lives  and  pride  In  the  company  of  their 
ass<x:lutes. 

Every  businessman,  who  must  make  the 
final  decision,  who  slt-s,  as  H.irry  Truman 
put  It,  where  'the  buck  stops,"  lives  at  times 
in  a   kind  of   Impenetrable  Umeliness  where 


(udcmient  and  Its  consequences  loom  large 
irid  awful  be<^au.se  they  focus  so  tightly  on 
one  being  Then  the  price  of  power  Beems 
hiffh  But  more  often  comes  the  ecstasy  ol 
common  aspiration  and  effort,  of  the  weU- 
,  .uied  movement  of  the  group  toward  valu- 
ihle  objectives  through  an  Imaginative. 
:"  live  pr(«:e.ss  which  is  delicately  balanced 
K  k  v.ust  variety  of  characters  and  forces 
,'vt-  which  no  man  has  control  but  which 
mu.st  be  studied  with  Insight  and  acted  upon 
wl'h  vigor  else  others  suffer  or  gain.  So 
great  a  swing  from  solitude  to  community 
»,imetimes  brings  strain  to  the  most  resUlent 
r>ersi>niUliy  ^    , 

riis    is   a    role    that   calls   for   a   scholars 
wilUngne.ss  to  study,  analyze  and  synthesize, 
to  pnject  bravelv,  to  hypothesize  with  bold- 
ness and  wisdom,  and  then  to  act  from  In- 
iellectual  preml.ses      Those  who  scoff  at  the 
b'isinessin;ui    do    not    understand    the    good 
ones  and  the  satisfving  richness  of  their  Jobs' 
demands  ujx)!!  them.  Just  as  many  business- 
men   who  shrug  oft  the  academician,  do  not 
aopreiiate  the  seminal  contribution  the  true 
Kiver  of  knowledge  makes  to  a  free  society. 
The  head  of  a  business  works  with  people 
and' all  other  phages  of  his  task  pale  in  slg- 
nincmce  compared  t-o  his  need  to  know  hu- 
•niii  beings      He  must  understand  the  com- 
nlexitv  of   their  characters  and  motives,  to 
persuade    them    of    sound    Judgments    and 
above  all  t.i  in.splre  In  them  the  desire  to  lift 
their  joint  elTorus  to  planes  above  those  which 
their    individual    capaclUes    could    achieve 
through    that    almost    miraculous    force    of 
leiulership    which    t-ikes   some   churches,   or 
universities,     or    suites,     or    enterprises    to 
heights  which  seem  beyond  the  reach  of  the 
men  who  m:;ke  them  up. 

.\s  Charles  Nelson  so  aptly  put  It  in  hla 
article.  "The  Liberal   Arts  in  Management," 

•  To  manage  well,  vou  must  be  able  to  teach 
subordliuites.  to  teach  well  you  must  under- 
sund  the  nature  and  aims  of  man;  and  to 
understand  well,  you  must  study  subjects 
that  have  no  practical  applications  in  btisl- 

ne.'is." 
Think  of  th(xse  lines  of  Browning  s— 

•  That  low  man  -seeks  a  little  thing  to  do. 

Sees  it  and  does  It ; 
This  high  man.  with  a  great  thing  to  pursue. 

Dies  ere  he  knows  it. 
That  low  man  goes  on  adding  one  to  one. 

His  hundreds  soon  hit 
This  high  tnan.  aiming  at  a  million. 

Misses  an  unit  " 


In  a  few  words,  it  distills  an  essence  of  busi- 
ne.ss leadership  and  It  comes  from  19th  cen- 
turv  Enj^llsh  poetry,  not  the  currlculimi  of 
the  Graduate  School  of  Business  Administra- 
tion, Harvard  University.  Toynbee's  figure 
of  the  tollers,  le  tping  from  ledge  to  ledge, 
slowly  steadtlv  climbing  from  the  abyss  up 
the  precipice  toward  civilization,  contains  all 
the  wl.sdom  the  manager  needs  to  know  about 
the  process  of  creativity  In  his  research  de- 
partment Plato's  chained  men,  searching 
for  truth  bv  observing  the  flickering  shadows 
of  realltv  on  the  cave's  back  wall,  illuminate 
for  all  time  the  industrial  relations  director's 
problem  of  communication.  He  who  denies 
th.it  the  humanities  are  an  Indispensable, 
perh.ips  the  Indispensable  part,  of  a  business 
managers  training,  attests  his  Ignorance  of 
truL'  le.tderslnp. 

Once  when  I  was  making  such  an  assertion 
in  public  a  toughmlnded  personnel  man 
stumped  me  with  this  question.  "Why  do 
vou  management  people  talk  like  that,  but 
when  you  send  us  out  to  hire  a  young  fellow 
for  a  specific  Job,  vou  stipulate  that  he 
should  have  a  busine.ss  administration  de- 
gree or  one  in  accounting.  In  physics,  or 
chemistry,  or  electrical  engineering,  and 
never  that  he  be  an  English  or  philosophy 
major?" 

The  answer  I  could  not  find  that  day  came 
after  much  brooding,  and  I  regret  to  say  it 
reflects  ua   our   foresight  to  the  degree  the 
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question  Is  precise.  The  answer,  of  course.  Is 
that  not  many  of  us  have  the  wit  to  start 
out  to  hire  the  man  who  will  be  President 
two  decades  hence.  It  Is  the  general  mana- 
ger who  most  evidently  needs  to  know  what 
Browning  meant.  He  Is  the  one  who  must 
take  responsibility  for  articulating  human 
activity  Into  an  order  as  elegant  as  the  ab- 
straction of  an  algebraic  "group." 

The  builders  of  the  Catholic  Church  were 
artists  as  great  as  Leonardo  da  'Vinci.     The 
harmony  of  an  organization,  smoothly  work- 
ing toward  goals  of  value.  Is  as  beautiful  as 
a    late    Beethoven    quartet    or    Van    Gogh's 
"Starry  Night,"  and  unless  its  leaders  under- 
stand beauty  and  the  relationship  of  these 
three  beautiful  things,  they  cannot  inspire. 
This  Is  the  heart  of  the  matter.     The  fact 
that  few  businessmen  attain  such  richness 
and  joy  of  understanding  does  not  detract 
from  the  validity  of  the  hypothesis  that  the 
best  ones  do;  few  artists  are  Michelangelos. 
So  much  talk  of  beauty  and  Joy  should  not 
obscure  the  fact  that  the  end  of  enterprise 
Is    profit.      It    is    no    good    for    harmonious, 
hvunanltarlan.  Just,  creative  managements  to 
close    their   books   on    a    loss.     The    Slstine 
Chapel  had  to  be  finished;  "War  and  Peace" 
was   finally  written.     Greatness   is   not   the 
stuff  of  dreams;  human  effort  must  be  suc- 
cessful   to   be  great  in   business,   as   In   art. 
It  Is  more  likely  to  succeed  in  any  field  if  the 
common     denominator,     man.     is     compre- 
hended.   The  successful  manager  must  truly 
understand    words    like    these    of    Vannevar 

Bush. 

"No  man  has  fully  lived  who  has  not  ex- 
perienced the  fear,  the  exultation,  of  meet- 
ing   great    odds    and    struggling    to    prevail. 
But  no  man  has  fully  lived  who  has  not  also 
experienced  the  Joy  of  close  association  with 
worthy  fellows  or  who  has  not  known  the 
thrill  of   individual  creation.     He  who  can 
say  honestly  to  himself  that  he  has  discov- 
ered  a   set   of  facts   or   a   relation    between 
phenomena  not  known  to  any  man  before 
him  m  all  hlstorv.  and  that  by  his  insight 
and  skill  has  made  them  comprehensible  to 
the    human    Intellect— such    a    man    expe- 
riences the  same  uplift  of  spirit  as  the  one 
who  first  climbs  a   high   mountain   or  first 
runs  a  mile  in  4  minutes.     And  when  the 
accomplishment  results  not  from  the  lonely 
acts  of  individual  genius  but  the  efforts  of 
a  team  or  group  having  mutual   trust  and 
confidence,     supplementing     one     another's 
weaknesses,   carrying   the   unfortunate   over 
the  rough  places,  heartening  the  leader  by 
steadfast  support— then  all  members  of  the 
group  enjoy  a  satisfaction  transcending  that 
of   accomplished  creation,   a   satisfaction   of 
success  In  their  margin  of  effort  to  attain 
something  that  was  beyond  the  capacity  of 
any  Individual." 

Organized  human  endeavor  can  be  lifted 
an  order  of  magnitude  through  leadership 
if  it  is  inspiring.  The  springs  of  inspiration 
lie  deep  in  the  knowledge  of  all  that  is  worst 
and  best  in  men  and  in  the  wholehearted  ac- 
ceptance of  that  worst  and  best.  To  lead 
well  is  to  know  people  and  to  know,  above 
all  that  thev  are  always  people.  The  roots 
of  that  knowledge  are  in  the  sturdy  minds 
and  noble  souls  of  the  centuries. 


that  institution.  I  am  sure  that  the 
Members  of  this  body  will  find  it  inter- 
esting. Because  of  this,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  article  by  Mr.  Brough 
be  placed  in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 


SKOWHEGAN  SCHOOL  OF  PAINTING 
AND  SCULPTURE 

Mrs  SMITH.  Mr.  President,  those  of 
us  who  live  in  Skowhegan.  Maine,  have 
many  things  about  which  to  be  proud 
We  are  proud  of  the  Skowhegan  School 
of  Painting  and  Sculpture.  We  are 
proud  of  Don  L.  Brough.  correspondent 
of  the  Bangor  Daily  News. 

Mr  Brough  has  wTitten  an  excellent 
article  about  the  Skowhegan  School  of 
Painting  and  Sculpture  that  tells  an  in- 
spiring story  of  the  mission  and  work  of 


From  the  Bangor  Daily  News.  July  27,  1964] 
Skowhegan   Art   School  Prepares  Art   Ex- 
hibit FOR  New  York  World's  Fair 
(By  Don  L.  Brough) 
Skowhegan. — One  of  the  world's  greatest 
collections  of  art  has  been  assembled  at  the 
New  York  World's  Fair  and  Is  being  hailed 
throughout  the  world  as  one  of  the  greatest 
art  exhibits  ever  viewed  by  the  general  public. 
"Four  Centuries  of  American  Masterpieces," 
the    name    of    the    exhibit,    has    drawn    the 
plaudits  of  Mrs.  Lyndon  B.  Johnson,  Adlal 
E   Stevenson,  Senator  Margaret  Chase  Smith, 
and  Gov.  Nelson  Rockefeller,  among  others. 

To  Mrs.  SMITH  the  exhibit  has  an  especial 
significance  for  it  was  arranged  by  the  Skow- 
hegan School  of  Painting  and  Sculpture,  lo- 
cated not  far  from  Mrs.  Smith's  home  In 
nearby    Skowhegan. 

The  Skowhegan  school  is  to  the  art  world 
what  Tanglewood  is  to  the  music  world— 
the  ultimate.  Both  schools  were  designed  to 
"build  the  artist's  individual  mode  of  expres- 
sion  both  solidly   and   honestly." 

PAINT    MAINE    SCENES 

To  the  Skowhegan  school,  as  it  Is  referred 
to  in  the  world  of  art,  come  serious  students 
from  all  parts  of  the  country.  From  the 
school,  nestled  near  the  top  of  a  hill  on  the 
southern  shores  of  Lake  Wesserunsett  in  the 
eastern  part  of  Madison,  go  these  student*  to 
all  parts  of  Maine  to  paint  the  rugged 
scenes  of  Maine. 

Since  its  founding  In  1946  by  native  WU- 
lard  Cummings.  along  with  Henry  Varnum 
Poor  Anne  Poor,  and  Sidney  Simon,  the 
school  has  built  up  an  alumni  of  900. 

The  school  is  now  internationally  known 
and  has  received  writeups  in  such  nationally 
syndicated  magazines  as  Look  and  Llfe^  -The 
New  York  Times  and  the  New  York  Herald 
Tribune  have  mentioned  the  school  In  sev- 
eral articles. 

The  major  wire  services  have  carried  stories 
about  the  Skowhegan  school  inspired  art  ex- 
hibit, valued  at  some  $3  million.  The  ex- 
hibit has  been  borrowed  from  several  pr  - 
vatelv  owned  collections,  hence  Is  not  avaU- 
able  "for  viewing  by  the  general  public. 

NOTED   LEADERS 

W^hat  Is  the  Skowhegan  school?  Perhaps 
the  best  answer  is  provided  in  a  foreword 
to  the  exhibit's  catalog  In  a  copyrighted 
statement  which  says  the  school  was  founded 
"to  provide  talented  and  promising  young 
artists  and  students  an  opportunity  to  re- 
ceive comprehensive  and  intensive  training 
bv  painters  and  sculptors  recognized  for  their 
leadership   In  contemporary  American  art. 

About  100  of  the  field's  leading  authorities 
have  lectured  or  taught  Skowhegan's  ever 
increasing  number  of  students,  most  of  whom 
attend  the  school  on  scholarships. 

At  the  school,  students  are  allowed  to  paint 
according  to  their  own  moods,  and  at  the 
end  of  elch  week,  the  "work"  Is  critic  zed 
by  the  faculty  and  commented  upon  by  other 

students.  ^   ^       ^  ji„ 

Eventually  some  of  the  most  noted  and  dls- 
tlnEuished  painters,  sculptors,  critics,  and 
museuin  cu?ators  or  directors  come  to  the 
school  to  look  over  the  works  of  art. 

The  New  York  showing  of  American  art 
was  conceived  by  John  Eastman.  Jr.  a  di- 
rector at  the  Skowhegan  school  "nee  ast 
fall  He  enlisted  an  impressive  committee 
o?  authorities  to  seek  out  the  best  works  of 
American  painters,  which  cover  the  17th, 
18th,  19th.  and  20th  centuries. 
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The  show  Includes  40  of  the  top  artists' 
works.  A  few  Include  Homers  famous  "The 
Wreck."  George  Catlln's  "Indian  Boy," 
Ryder's  "Story  of  the  Cross."  Wyeth's  '  DW- 
Unt  Thunder."  Edward  Hick's  The  Peace- 
able Kingdom."  Heade's  '  .Approaching 
Storm."  "Beach  Near  Newport." 

The  purpose  of  the  show  wus  to  raise  some 
•600  000  for  the  school.  Eastman  said  "We 
are  busily  engaged  In  building  and  expanding 
the  facilities  of  Skowhegan.'    he  said 

CummlngB,  who  has  ccoivertetl  the  family 
farm  into  a  sprawling  summer  .art  school, 
said  that  he  hopes  to  be  able  to  expand  the 
facilities. 

Part  of  the  revenue  realized  from  the  art 
exhibit  will  be  used  to  enlarge  the  Skow- 
hegan school  and  a  part  will  be  allocated 
toward  scholarships  for  students. 

TO  THE   9ERIOIS 

Scholarships  are  gtve:i  only  to  the  really 
serfous  student,  generally  a  junior  at  s<jme 
recognized  art  college  throughout  the  coun- 
try. Cummlngs  said  that  these  students  are 
chosen  for  their  seriousness  in  art  and  their 
need  fur  a  scholarship. 

Students  are  here  t>a.,kMlIy  because  they 
are  good  artists  and  Uck  the  funds  to  ad- 
vance their  talents,  no'  becau.se  they  have 
money  but  lack  talent.    Cunimings  8<iid 

I^ie  reasous  why  the  studenus  cume  to 
the  .Skowhegan  school  are  inconsequential." 
Eastman  said.  "The  (act  that  they  are  in 
M  ii.ie  is  good  for  the  State." 

John  C.  Sealey.  Jr  ,  long  a  bo<jster  of  the 
schixil,  said  these  studftn-g  a.-e  making  a  val- 
uable contribution  to  tbe  State  by  being 
here 

Economically  the  sca.xd  m.^kes  an  Impor- 
tant contribution  to  the  sirea  a.s  each  year 
the  students,  their  parents,  and  the  school 
itself,  contributes  more  vhun  Jluo.ooo  into 
the  economy  of  the  are<x 

T)::s  combined  with  the  fact  that  the 
Skowhegan  school  is  m*"ntlnned  continually 
In  art  papers  and  magazines  and  at  various 
art  shows  serves  as  an^rher  means  toward 
giving  .Maine  favorable  puialiclty  throughout 
the  world. 

Perh.ips  one  of  the  most  important  news 
Items,  certainly  one  of  use  most  exciting  in 
the  art  world.  Is  the  .«25  'HK)  contribution 
made  by  the  Avalon  Foundation  This  news 
was  released  In  a  repor'  in  t.^.e  directors  of 
the  school  last  week. 

The  foundation  is  sponp'red  bv  Mrs  All.sa 
Bruce,  daughter  of  the  late  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  Andrew  Mellor  who  served  under 
President  Herbert  Hoover 

T>ie  grant  is  to  be  «sod  to  aid  In  com- 
p>tir.i?  payment  for  Ihe  purc.h  u<<e  -'f  the 
campus  and  In  the  corsljructlon  of  certain 
new  facilities." 

Thus  the  grant  Joins  i  long  list  of  famous 
persons  contributing  to  Che  support  of  the 
school  Among  the  liat  of  Impressive  per- 
sonalities supporting  the  sch^o!  d.^e  Milton 
Canlff,  Mrs.  Curtis  Bok,  the  Marshall  Fields, 
Gov  Averlll  Harrlman  the  Olmbels,  the 
Loews  the  Rockefellers,  the  Newberrys.  the 
Sachs  and  Mrs  Efrem  3lmbalist  plus  a  score 
of  Maine  persons. 

Painters  and  sculptors  {ri>m  every  part  of 
the  c  juntry  are  coming  to  M.^me  recording 
scenes  of  Maine,  and  sending  them  to  every 
town  and  city  In  the  country 


PRESENTATION         TO  HERBERT 

HOOVER  OP  AMERICAN  FLAG 
FLOWN  OVER  CAPITOL  ON  HIS 
90TH  BIRTHDAY 

Mr  HAYDEN.  Mr.  President,  In  1917, 
Herbert  Hoover  was  appolnt^'d  by  Presi- 
dent Wilson  as  Chairman  of  the  US 
Pood  Administration,  and  I  first  met  him 
shortly  after  his  arrival  in  Washinirton 
It  so  happened  that  the  youn^^  ladies 
who  later  became  Mrs  Hoover  and  Mrs 


Hayden  graduated  iii  the  same  class 
from  the  Los  Angeles  Normal  School, 
and  then  later  were  members  uf  the 
Kappa  Kappa  Gamma  Sorority  at  Stan- 
ford Univer.sity  It  was  our  wive.s  that 
brou^'ht  us  together  in   1917 

About  19'23.  Con^'res-sman  Phil  Swin«. 
of  Califurma.  and  I  persuaded  Mr 
Hoover  to  become  Chairman  of  the  Colo- 
rado River  Commission  which  result«'d 
in  the  Colorado  Fiiver  compact  that 
divides  the  waters  of  that  stream  be- 
twi'f-n  the  States  of  the  Uppf'r  and  Lower 
Colorado  River  BasirLs  I  liad  many  oc- 
ca.sion.s  to  confer  with  him  during  his 
serv;c»-  as  Secretary  of  Commerce  and 
President  of  the  Umled  Stat*;s  Our 
friendship  has  continued  dunni,'  the  cn- 
.suing  years,  and  now  it  i.s  a  pliasure  for 
me  to  present  to  Herbert  Hoover  the  flau 
which  was  flown  over  the  Capitol  on  hi.s 
90ih  birthday. 

This  I  do  In  accordance  with  Senat*- 
Joint  Re.solution  184,  which  recites  that 
the  Honorable  Herbert  Clark  HiX)ver  has 
sf-rvt'd  his  f'-llovv  man,  his  country,  and 
the  world  with  tireatest  devotion:  that 
he  twice  directed  relief  and  rehabilita- 
tion programs  for  the  striclcen  victims 
uf  World  War  I  and  World  War  II;  that 
he  conceived,  drafted  and  served  as 
Chairman  of  two  Commissions  on  Orna- 
ni/ation  of  the  Executive  Branch  nf  the 
Federal  Government,  and  that  he  served 
our  Nation,  first  as  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce and  then  as  the  31st  President  of 
the  United  States 

Senate  Joint  Resolution  184  provides: 

That  the  Congress  hereby  extend  the 
Honorable  Herbert  H^xiver  Its  felicitations  on 
his  birthday  Its  admiration  for  his  achleve- 
ment.s  and  its  gratitude  for  his  selfless  serv- 
ice to  mankind 

i^T.v  2  The  President  of  the  United  suites 
is  herebv  authorized  to  issue  a  proclamation 
giving  official  recognition  to  August  10,  1964. 
AS  the  Honorable  Herbert  Hoover's  ninetieth 
birthday 

St:r  3  American  fl.igs  are  to  be  fliwn  es- 
pecially on  that  date  over  the  Capitol  and 
over  the  White  House  and  then  are  tn  be 
conveyed  to  him  In  commemoration  of  his 
natal  dav 

It  is  now  mv  privilei^e  to  pre.'^ent  the 
flat'  that  flew  over  the  Capitol  on  his  90th 
birthday  to  Senator  Dirk.sen  for  deliver^' 
to  President  Hoover. 

Only  one  other  President,  John  Adams, 
the  second  President  of  the  United 
States,  attained  the  wvt'  of  90  years 


THE  UNIVERSITY'  OF  HAWAII  .\ND 
GO.ALS  OF  AMERICAN  EDUCA- 
TION—.\DDRESS  BY  THOMAS 
HALE  HAMILTON 

Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr.  President,  it  gives 
me  a  great  deal  of  pleasure  to  submit, 
for  printing  m  the  Record,  a  speech  by 
President  Thomas  Hale  Hamilton,  of  the 
University  of  Hawaii.  Honohilu.  Hawaii. 
It  has  been  deemtxl  worthy  of  printing 
by  American  Newcomen  in  a  special 
booklet  jast  released  I  believe  it  to  be 
interesting  and  provocative,  not  only  In 
terms  of  an  incisive  review  of  the  history 
of  the  University  of  Hawaii,  which  it  is. 
but  also  in  terms  of  the  goals  of  Ameri- 
can education  generally  President 
Hamilton  is  a  truly  gifted  articulator  of 
the    highest    aims    of    education.      The 


State  of  Hawaii  Is  most  fortunate  to 
have  him  as  the  president  of  its  uni- 
versity. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  m  the  Record, 
a.s  follows: 

Address  bt  Thomas  Hale  Hamilton 

My  fellow  members  of  Newcomen,  Ameri- 
can higher  education  has  made  many  con- 
trlbutiuns  to  the  world  Only  now  is  there 
coming  to  be  worldwide  awareness  of  the 
magnihcence  of  this  institutional  app.iratu*, 
despite  its  still  ri-maining  weaknesses  But 
p>erhaps  Its  two  greatest  contrlbutu^us  have 
come  to  be  thought  of  as  comljined  in  what 
we  have  called  the  land-grant  philosophy 
The  hrst  of  llu-se  Is  thai  higher  learning 
should  not  be  denied  to  any  young  citUen 
be^ttuse  of  the  coaditiuns  surrounding  his 
birth  be  they  economic,  social,  racial,  or 
religious  1  he  second  is  that  colleges  and 
universities-  piirlicularly  those  publicly 
funded-  have  a  symbiotic  relationship  to  the 
stHTiety  which  supports  them.  This  means 
thai  while  a  public  university  cannot  solve 
all  of  the  cltiieiis'  problems  —nor  should  It 
try  to  It  cannot  remain  aloof  when  its  par- 
ticular competences  give  promise  of  assisting 
the  social  order 

The  land-gr.mt  system  was  established 
during  the  darkest  davs  of  the  Civil  War. 
To  be  sure,  even  before  this,  such  a  bill  had 
passed  Congress,  but  It  was  vetoed  by  a 
President  whose  faith  In  people  and  whose 
Courage  did  not  match  that  of  his  successor. 
It  was  Justin  Morrill  who  Introduced  the 
act  Abraham  Lincoln  pressed  for  its  pa«- 
sage.  seeing  it  as  a  prLimlslng  means  of 
providing  tlie  Nation  with  the  trained  nutn- 
pvjwer  It  lacked 

The  act  provided  for  the  establishment  of 
at  least  one  land-grant  college  in  each  Stale 
atid  territory.  The  contributions  which 
these  Institutions  have  made  during  the  past 
century  exceed  the  wildest  e.vpec-tations  of 
Its  progenitors  L-uid-grant  laboratories 
h.i'.  L-  produced  the  cyclotron,  streptnmycin. 
polio  vaccine,  and  innumerable  other  bles.*-- 
ings  to  humankind,  Including  tlie  Field  ion 
microscope,  which  permits  scientists  to  view 
for  the  first  time  In  history  the  atomic 
structure  of  matter 

On  land-grant  campuses  are  .iwarded  more 
than  40  percent  of  the  dcK'tor's  degrees 
granted  througliout  our  country  each  year 
Indeed,  the  land-grant  college  has  become 
an  integr.il  part  of  our  society.  This  has 
been  acknowledged  by  businessman  as  well 
as  educator  John  Cowles.  editor  of  Look 
and  the  Minneapolis  Star  and  Tribune,  has 
Rt^ited  "If  the  land-grant  Institutions 
should  fall,  quantitatively  or  qualitatively,  to 
play  to  the  full  the  role  which  destiny  Is 
assigning  them.  I  doubt  that  we  will  have  a 
free  society  and  a  demix'rutlc  form  of  govern- 
ment In  the  United  .stiites  a  century  hence  " 

What  Is  the  secret  of  the  enormous  value 
of  the  land-grant  contribution''  1  think  It  Is 
the  flexible  and  fluid  quality  of  the  act  thai 
established  them,  and  their  ability  to  reassess 
and  readapt  them.selves  In  terms  of  the  Na- 
tiiins  changing  needs  I  c<aild  eitsUy  cite 
exiunples  of  such  service  by  land-grant  in- 
stitutions throughout  the  Union:  but  I  will 
confine  myself  to  the  land-grant  Institution 
of  this  State 

JOHN     W      CILMORE     A.ND     AGRICULTUKE     AND 
MECHA.NIC     ARTS 

rhe  seeds  of  the  ultimate  University  of 
Hawaii  were  planted  In  1907  As  elsewhere 
In  the  Nation,  this  action  reflected  the  need 
of  those  who  tilled  the  soil  and  built  our 
structures  In  common  with  many  of  Its 
sister  Institutions  throughout  the  country, 
It  was  called  the  College  of  Agriculture  and 
Mechanic  Arts  I  find  something  Irresisti- 
bly symbolic  In  the  preparations  for  the 
construction  of  Hawaii's  new  college.  As 
the   stones   that   composed    the   fences   that 


I96!t 

interlaced  the  klawe-shaded  campus  were 
cleared  otT  the  land,  they  were  piled  on  flat- 
bi  dVays  and  horse  drawn  to  Honolulu  Har- 
Sr  where  they  were  loaded  Into  the  holds  of 
sailing  ships  as  ballast.  Thence  these  stones 
were  borne  to  shipping  ports  throughout  the 
world-stones  prophetic  of  the  loaves  of 
ie^rnlng  that  the  university  was  ultimately 
to  send  forth  across  the  waters. 

An  act  of  establishment  had  been  passed 
hv  the  Territorial  Legislature  and  slgnedby 
Se  Governor  on  March  25.  1907.  It  charged 
the  college  to  offer  InsUuctlons  in  agri- 
culture mechanic  arts,  and  the  national 
Liences  and  "In  other  branches  of  advanced 
Earning  as  the  board  of  regents  mayfrom 
time  to  time  prescribe."  And  prescribe  the 
regents  did  from  time  to  time,  as  we  shall 
see 
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The    college   received   a  Federal   grant  of 

S35  000  for  Its  first  year  of  operation,  this 
'mount  to  be  Increased  by  $5,000  each  subse- 
quent year  until  $50,000  was  rf^f]),"^.,^^ 
Territorial  Legislature  appropriated  $10,000 
for  buildings  and  $15,000  for  the  first  year  of 
operations. 

College  opened  In  temporary  quarters  near 
historic  Thomas  Square,  offering  a  prepara- 
tory course  m  the  spring  of  1908  and  regular 
college  work  leading  to  a  B.S.  degree  In  ^e 
fall  Five  preparatory  students  applied. 
These  were  Joined  bv  31  special  students  In 
September  The  faculty  numbered  12.  phis 
an  acting  librarian  In  1908.  John  W.  Gil- 
more  holder  of  an  advanced  degree  from 
Cornell  became  president  of  the  college  and 
professor  of  rural  economy  and  agronomy. 

The  College  of  Agriculture  and  Mechanic 
Arts  was  to  bear  fruit  of  Immense  Impor- 
t.>nce  to  the  economy  of  the  Islands.  It  has 
been  estimated  that  the  value  of  Its  benefits 
to  the  State  each  year  would  finance  our 
agricultural  experiment  station  from  Its 
Inception. 

For  example.  In  close  collaboration  wltn 
the  Pineapple  Research  Institute  and  the 
experiment  station  of  the  Hawaiian  Sugar 
Planter's  Association,  the  university,  largely 
through  the  work  of  senior  Plant  Physiologist 
Harry  F  Clements,  developed  a  crop  log 
which  Indicates  the  nutritional  needs  of 
growing  sugarcane.  Our  sclentUts  dis- 
covered also  that  the  application  of  Iron 
sulfate  made  productive  much  land  previ- 
ously   considered    unsuitable    for    pineapple 

culture. 

Time     w.is     when     Hawaiian     sugarcane 
molii.sses    wiis    largely    exported    and    when 
bagasse,   the   residue  of  sugar   manufacture, 
wsis   either  burned  or  thrown  away.     Tests 
bv  the  University  of  Hawaii  Agricultural  Ex- 
periment Station  under  the  direction  of  Pro- 
fessor    Emeritus    of    Agriculture    Louis    A. 
Henke    showed    that    these    two   byproducts 
could   be   Introduced  successfully  Into  live- 
stock rations.    Emeritus  Senior  Specialist  In 
Anlmul    Husbandrv.    Charles    M.    Bice,    and 
Dean    Morton    M.    Rosenberg    have    adapted 
these    materials    to    poultry   feed,   providing 
Industrv  with  a  profitable  outlet,  saving  the 
pcultrvand  livestock  raisers  the  expense  of 
importing   costly   grain,   and   benefiting   the 
iflanris'   Import-export   balance.     This  same 
principle  applies  to  other  sugar-raising  areas 
of  the  world  dependent  upon  the  Importation 
of  costly  Temperate  Zone  feeds — a  fact  which 
has    brought    recognition    to    our    scientists 
from  far  bevond  the  borders  of  the  State. 

Time  was  when  the  canneries  paid  carters 
to  haul  awav  fermenting,  rat-infested  piles 
of  pineapple  bran,  the  apparently  worthless 
residue  of  their  operations.  The  university's 
experiment  station  demonstrated  that  this 
substance  could  be  a  nutritionally  valuable 
Ingredient  of  swine  rations  The  Industry, 
higraisers.  and  the  Hawaiian  economy  as  a 
wh(  .le  were  benefactors.  The  principle  Is  now 
beginning  to  be  applied  In  the  pen  fattening 
of  top  quality  beef. 

Time  was  when  fruits  and  vegetables  were 
shipped  indiscriminately  In  trunka  from  tlie 


neighbor  Islands  to  the  Island  of  Oahu,  where 
over  80  percent  of  Hawaii's  population  Is 
concentrated.  Spoilage  was  high.  Since  that 
day  the  university's  agricultural  extension 
service  has  taught  the  farmer  what  to  grow, 
how  to  grow,  package  and  ship,  when  and 
where  a  profitable  market  exists.  The  de- 
pendence of  Island  residents  and  the  military 
on  imported  foods  has  thereby  been  reduced 
and  the  Island  economy  has  benefited  ac- 
cordingly. 

The  vitamin  content  of  tropical  fruits  has 
received  Intensive  study.  In  the  course  of 
such  work.  Carey  D.  Miller,  professor  emeri- 
tus of  foods  and  nutrition,  adopted  the 
practice  of  naming  her  laboratory  animals 
for  deans  and  faculty  members.  One  day 
she  phoned  a  member  of  the  administration 
to  announce  Jubilantly  that  Dean  Arthur 
Keller  had  Just  given  birth  to  a  lusty  Utter 
of  rats. 

In  mechanic  arts,  as  well,  the  college  ren- 
dered signal  services  to  the  community.  A 
story  Illustrates  the  close  liaison  between 
town  and  gown  and  the  cooperative  spirit  be- 
tween professor  and  students  and  their  will- 
ingness to  carry  out  together  whatever 
needed  to  be  done. 

Professor  of  Engineering  Arthur  R.  Keller- 
destined  to  become  dean,  vice  president,  and 
acting    president — Informed    the    mayor    of 
Honolulu  that  a  drainage  system  was  badly 
needed  on  campus.  In  fact  throughout  that 
whole  section  of  Manoa  Valley.     The  mayor 
confessed  sadly  that  he  had  funds  for  the 
installation  of  a  system  but  none  for  survey- 
ing  and   for  the   preparation   of   plans  and 
specifications.     The  professor  expressed  his 
disappointment  and  returned   to  his  class- 
room.   But  within  a  short  time,  he  was  back 
In  the  mayor's  office.     He  complained  that 
the  drainage  situation  was  worse  than  ever. 
The  mayor,  with  some  asperity,  repeated  his 
statement  of  a  few  weeks  before.    "That's  no 
longer  any  obstacle,"  the  professor  Informed 
him,  and  unrolled  before  his  astonished  eyes 
the  full  set  of  plans  and  specifications  which 
he  and  his  students  had  prepared. 


ARTHUR     L.     DEAN     AND     RESEARCH 

By  1913.  when  President  GUmore  retired, 
the  faculty  had  increased  from  12  to  20,  the 
students  from  5  to  128.  and  the  institution— 
now   designated   officially  as  the  College   of 
Hawaii— had  moved  from  Its  Thomas  Square 
location  to  land  acquired  in  Manoa  Valley, 
where  its  first  permanent  building,  Hawaii 
Hall,  had  been  completed.    "The  Importance 
of    this    change    from    dusty,    noisy,    over- 
crowded, and  unattractive  buildings  to  the 
quiet,  airy,  commodious  and  dignified  college 
hall  set  amid  the  beauties  of  Honolulu's  most 
charming  valley,"  wrote  Arthur  L.  Andrews. 
a  professor  of  English,  "cannot  easily  be  ap- 
praised."    (Not  all  of  the  professor's  adjec- 
tives,  I    hasten    to    interpolate,    still    apply. 
"Commodious"  scarcely  describes  a  crowded 
campus  whose  buildings  are  bursting  at  the 
seams.)     An  additional  building  was  an  ob- 
servatory erected  In  the  Kalmukl  district  on 
land  donated  for  the  purpose,   from  which 
Halley's  comet  was  observed— which  reminds 
me  of  the  reply  of  the  linguistic  purist  who 
was  asked  If  he  were   "familiar"   with  this 
thrilling     phenomenon.     The     reply     was: 
"Only  from  a  distance." 

The  first  class— that  of  1912— had  been 
awarded  degrees:  Louise  Gullck  and  William 
John  Hartung  In  science.  Leslie  Cooper  Clark 
in  agriculture,  and  Yong  Fook  Tong  In  en- 
jrtneermg.  Outstanding  among  honored 
luests  in  photographs  of  these  early  com- 
mencements was  Sanford  Ballard  Dole  the 
venerable  patriarch  with  flowing  white  beard 
who  had  served  the  Islands  successively  as 
President  of  the  Provisional  Government, 
President  of  the  Republic,  and  first  Gover- 
nor of  the  Territory  of  Hawaii. 

Shortly  before  his  retirement.  President 
Ollmore  wrote:  "To  such  an  extent  has  the 
college  grown  both  in  number  of  students 


and  varied  lines  of  work  that  all  the  labora- 
tories are  now  crowded" — so  crowded  that 
experiments  were  conducted  In  corridors 
where  students  were  Jostled  by  passers-by. 
Most  of  the  chemistry  apparatus  and  supplies 
had  to  be  stored  under  the  building.  One 
of  the  gifts  which  the  president  gratefully 
acknowledged  (they  were  usually  second- 
hand books  and  wornout  machinery)  came 
from  the  fire  department:  one  horse — 
presumably  one  that  had  lost  its  fire. 

Progress,  however,  was  not  without  its 
temporary  setbacks.  "When  at  one  Juncture 
enrollment  fell  off  by  20  students.  It  waa 
suggested  that  entrance  standards  be  dropped 
or  that  Junior  and  senior  high  school  stu- 
dents be  admitted— suggestions  that,  happily, 
fell  on  deaf  ears. 

President  Gllmore  was  succeeded  by  Ariiiur 
L  Dean.  It  has  been  said  of  Dr.  Dean  that 
he  "found  a  pastiure  and  left  behind  him  a 
campus."  He  was  greeted  by  the  unwel- 
come news  that  in  the  year  before  there  had 
been  a  territorywide  overdraft,  making  It 
necessary— for  every  department  to  take  a 
pro  rata  cut.  However,  the  following  year, 
the  legislature  doubled  the  college's  budget 
and  provided  for  physical  facilities.  I  take 
particular  comfort  that  this  may  become  a 
traditional  way  of  greeting  new  presidents. 

Dr  Dean,  who  had  received  degrees  from 
both  Harvard  and  Yale,  was  deeply  mterested 
m  research,  especially  as  it  applied  to  agri- 
culture. This  interest  focused  upon  a  prob- 
lem which  had  become  serious  In  Hawaii  and, 
Indeed,  throughout  the  other  Islands  of  the 
Pacific-  leprosv,  a  disease  against  which  na- 
tive populations  apparently  had  very  low  re- 
sistance. His  studies  centered  on  chaul- 
moogra  oil,  the  curative  values  of  which  held 
great  hope  for  many  years. 

During  the  13  years  of  Dr.  Dean's  admin- 
istration       (1914-27).       enrollments       rose 
steadily  from  its  World  War  I  dip,  the  first 
master's  and  doctor's  degrees  were  awarded 
Army  ROTC  was  introduced,  and  in  football 
the  "wonder   team   amassed    a   total    of    331 
points  against   17  for  Its  opponents,  which 
included    Occidental,    the    Colorado    Aggies, 
and    Washington    State.     Athletics    was    to 
have    strong    student    and    alumni    backing 
over   the    years.     Soichl    Sakamoto   was    be- 
ginning to  develop  his  highly  effective  train- 
ing   techniques    when    teaching    plantation 
workers  to  swim  in  irrigation  ditches.     Since 
becoming  university  swimming  coach  he  has 
trained   a   long   line   of   national  swlmnaing 
champions   to    follow    in   the    footeteps— or. 
rather,  racing  lanes-^f  world  famous  Duke 
Kahanamoku.     Many    of    these    have    been 
quickly  weaned  away  by  mainland  Institu- 
tions. ^      ^      ,      *v»„,l 

Our  university  football  and  basketball 
teams  have  regularly  toured  west  coast 
campuses.  Baseball  teams  have  played  In 
Japan.  Track  and  field  has  recently  placed 
emphasis  on  women  athletes,  several  of 
whom  have  distinguished  themselves  at 
mainland  meets. 

In  1921  an  annex  was  built  to  lone  Hawaii 
Hall  It  served  as  a  men's  dormitory.  Pre- 
sumably on  the  basis  of  decibels,  it  was  dis- 
respectfully dubbed  "the  boilerroom. 
It  was  balanced  off  by  Hale  Aloha,  a  women  s 
dormitory,  affectionately  known  as  Chicken 

^''Sermanent  construction  during  P^sldent 
Dean's  administration  Included  the  first 
library  building,  an  additional  classroom 
building,  and  a  marme  laboratory  not  to 
mention  a  swimming  tank,  faculty  and 
student  donations  to  which  were  Indicated 
by  the  rising  level  of  colored  water  in  a  smaU 
glass  tube  prominently  displayed. 

Before  Dr.  Dean  retired  in  1927  to  head 
what  was  to  become  the  Pineapple  Research 
Institute,  whose  experiment  station  the  ^'di- 
versity had  officially  managed  since  1924,  the 
Psychological  and  Psychopathic  CUnlc  had 
been  estobUshed.  the  Alumni  Assoclat  on 
had  been   formed,  the  first  summer  session 
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had  been  held,  and  the  extension  division 
mow  the  College  of  Ckr.er.ii  Siudiebi  had 
offered  Its  first  courses  for  adults  The 
crowning  achievement  t'f  Dr  De^ns  admin- 
istration, however,  was  the  transition  of  the 
Insti'.utltjn    from  college    &j   university 

WILLIAM    KWAN   TONG   YAf    AND    THE    fNIVERSITY 

Bv  World  War  I.  plaP'-Htlon  laborers  who 
had  been  imported  earlier  to  till  the  fields 
.•^.id  bet(un  to  leave  the  niral  areas  and  to 
mak"  .1  far  better  living  in  the  city  These 
enterprising  Indlvldua:?  were  ambltloua  to 
^ive  their  children  the  etl'.rcatlon  they  them- 
selves had  been  denlecf,  hut  they  were  not 
sutTiciently  affluent  to  irT.cd  'he  expense  of 
sendini?  them  to  the  nvunland  and  to  bear 
the  rost  of  maintaining  -l-.err.  there  They 
could  of  course,  have  sent  them  to  the  Col- 
lei?e  of  Hawaii  to  receive  Instruction  in  the 
si-lentirlc  and  technical  iBpects  of  agricul- 
ture or  construction  Ba  their  .isplratlons 
transcended  what  the  roi:eKe  had  to  offer  at 
that  time.  They  wantetl  their  children  to 
becoine  versed  In  the  social  sciences  and 
humanities,  and  moreo'.*r  to  attain  the  pre- 
reqinsites  of  professional  training  as  dentists, 
doctors,  and  lawyers  One  such  person  was 
Island-born  William  Kw.in  Tong  Yap  He 
had  his  counterpart  In  communities 
throughout  our  country 

Yap  had  visited  China  at  a  time  of  great 
enthusiasm  for  new  nie'hods  of  education 
'The  old  examination  scalls."  he  wro'e,  "were 
everywhere  being  torn  clown  to  make  way 
for  nKxlern  schools."  When  he  returned  to 
Hawaii  this  great  thirst  for  knowledge  re- 
mained fresh  In  his  mind  and  he  became 
deeply  Interested  In  the  educational  prob- 
lems of  the  territory  He  envisioned  the 
university  as  "a  beacon  of  enlightenment" 
that  would  draw  the  peoples  of  the  Pacific, 
promote  better  understandinc  -md  serve,  to 
use  h!s  own  words,  as  "a  rail  factor  tn  bring- 
ing about  International  good  will  and  the 
est.'blishment  of  pern-innent  world  peace." 
A  few  days  before  the  signing  of  the 
Armistice.  Mr  Yap  drew  up  i  petition  beg- 
ging '•he  honorable  lei?i8l.iture  to  elevate  the 
college  to  a  university  J£e  succeeded  in  se- 
curing; 4.15  signatures  representlnK  substan- 
tlallv  all  walks  of  life  and  racial  antecedents 
They  Included  Pratt,  the  doctor.  Botts.  the 
lawyer;  Mclnerny.  the  merrh.int  chief;  Day. 
the  butcher;  Love,  the  baker,  and  other 
names  intimately  a.ssooiatetl  wi^h  our  econ- 
omy and  culture — Ather'on  Baldwin  Castle, 
CcKjke  Damon,  DHUngh.^m  Farrlngton. 
Prear  Hemenwav.  K.ih  ile  Kwock  ^forl 
Sllva,  Yoimg.  and  Waterhouse 

President  Dean  st<ited  that  he  and  the 
members  of  the  board  of  reii^»nts  were  pre- 
pared to  be  "willing  Ir'struments  of  the  peo- 
ple of  Hawaii  If  they  felt  that  the  time  was 
ripe  "  The  time  did  seem  to  be  ripe  The 
whole  country  hung  on  the  threshold  of  the 
Industrial  expansion  and  civic  betterment 
that  were  expected  to  follow  cessation  of 
hostilities.  Arthur  Ci  Smith,  a  prominent 
lawyer  and  a  member  of  the  hoard  of  regents, 
drew  up  an  act  of  establishment  But  there 
was  resistance  In  the  legislature,  based  on 
the  high  cost  of  adding  the  new  college — a 
matter  of  $32  000  a  ye.u  A  local  news- 
paper queried  edltorUlly  "Isn't  it  better 
to  educate  all  the  yuths  of  the  territory 
along  practical  lines  rither  than  a  very 
sm^U  number  in  cahwluF.  Ovid  and  other 
branches  of  "higher  ed'icition"'"  But  resist- 
ance melted  away  when  President  Dean  wise- 
ly suggested  that  the  transition  be  post- 
poned a  year  to  permit  time  for  the  neces- 
sary planning  and  rfcrUltment.  As  a  result, 
the  act  passed  the  let^is!  ittire.  to  become  ef- 
fective July  1.  1920.  antl  Wius  signed  by  the 
Goveri.or  of  the  tcrritc  zy  It  enabled  the 
university  to  fulfill  along  with  its  sister 
land-grant  institutions  the  broader  expecta- 
tions of  the  Morrill  Act  by  readjusting  Its 
goals  m  terms  of  the  changing  requirements 
of   the  citizens  of    tive    l.md 
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DAVID     I.      CRAWroRD    AND     SCHOLARLY 
INTLRcHANcr 

President  Dean  waa  succeeded  In  1927  by 
David  I.  Crawford,  who  had  Joined  the  col- 
lege as  early  as  1917  as  professor  of  entomol- 
ogy and  who  in  1921  had  been  appointed  di- 
rector of  extension  service  A  year  after  his 
appointment,  the  agricultural  extension  serv- 
ice was  formally  established  1  he  following 
year  the  Feeder. il  experiment  station  which 
had  been  functioning  in  the  territory  since 
shortly  after  the  turn  of  the  century,  was 
incorporated  Into  the  university  as  the  Ha- 
waii Agricultural  Experiment  Station.  The 
capstone  was  set  when  the  word  tropical" 
was  recently  added  to  the  name  as  indlcoi- 
tive  of  the  college's  fartlung  influence 
throughout  tropical  and  subtropical  areas 

The  first  academic  year  after  President 
Crawford^  Inauguration,  the  institution  was 
accredited  by  the  Association  of  American 
Universities  Early  In  his  administration,  a 
second  preexisting  educational  Institution 
was  formally  incorporated  InU)  the  univer- 
sity This  was  the  Territorial  Normal  and 
Training  School,  which  in  1931  became 
Teachers  College  Its  building  across  Uni- 
versity Avenue  was  brought  within  the 
bounds  of  the  campus  To  slgnalL/.e  this 
Important  event.  Founders  Gate,  financed  by 
popular  subscription,  was  erected  In  1933  at 
the  Intersection  of  University  Avenue  and 
Dole  Street  The  Inscription  which  It  bears 
Is  Indicative  of  the  underlying  philosophy  of 
the  imlversity;  "Above  all  Nations  Is  Hu- 
manity " 

That  these  words  were  not  In  vain  Is  at- 
tested to  by  swiftly  developing  events  A 
debating  team  composed  of  a  Chinese,  a 
Japanese,  and  a  Caucasian  competed  against 
leadlu)^  universities  throughout  Asia  and  the 
Pacific  In  1936,  the  university  held  a 
month-long  seminar-conference  on  Educa- 
tion in  Pacific  Countries  at  which  7  cultures 
and  21  Pacific  countries  and  dependencies 
were  represented  That  >ame  year  the  uni- 
versity was  presented  with  the  FIDAC  Medal, 
awa-'ded  by  the  Federation  Interalliee  cles 
Ancien  Combattants  as  one  of  three  Ameri- 
can universities  that  had  done  the  most  to 
promote  world  peace. 

President  Crawford  envisioned  a  prominent 
role  for  the  university  In  this  field  In  his 
foreword  to  the  30th  anniversary  publica- 
tion, he  wrote  "Set  midway  between  Orient 
and  Occident.  In  the  midst  of  a  population 
that  Is  representative  of  both  east  and  west, 
this  university  Is  committed  to  a  program  of 
educational  service  In  the  field  of  himian 
relations  which  may  prove  to  be  a  very 
potent  force  for  world  peace  " 

President  Crawford's  views  were  reflected 
by  those  who  visited  the  university  during 
this  period  Fxlwln  R  Embree,  president  of 
the  Rosenwald  Foundation,  spoke  on  "The 
New  Civilization"  at  commencement  In  1936. 
stating  that  "this  new  civilization  is  not  en- 
tirely In  the  realm  of  vague  expectation  and 
pious  hopes  It  Is  already  In  course  of  de- 
velopment. Appropriately  enough.  the 
birthplace  of  this  new  culture,  compounded 
of  the  best  of  the  east  and  the  west.  Is  in 
the  group  of  Islands  situated  midway  be- 
tween the  Western  World  and  the  Orient  " 

Philosopher  Will  Durant  addres-sed  the  stu- 
dents on  his  way  through  2  years  later  He 
was  to  write  "Never  before  not  even  in  China 
or  Japan  or  India,  had  I  so  keenly  felt  the 
narrowness  of  mv  perspective  and  the  super- 
ficiality of  my  thinking  Behind  those  tine 
cleareyed  fares  was  another  view  of  the 
world  than  mine,  another  conception  of  man 
and   morals,  and   human  des^tiny 

■  I  shall  consider  no  man  a  mature  scholar 
h"inceforth  unless  he  unites  In  himself  .some- 
thing of  the  culture  of  b<ith  east  and  west 
I  picture  the  University  of  Hawaii  as  giving 
to  all  other  American  universities  a  lead  In 
this  work  of  mutual  understanding 

"I  hope  that  I  may  be  permitted  soon  to 
look  Into  those  varied  faces  again    so  that  I 


niav  remember  that  philosophy  Is  total  per- 
si«*ctue    and  that  all  men  are  brothers  "" 

Bower  Aly,  a  vUiting  professor  <jf  speech, 
wrote  Every  university  graduate  in  the 
United  States  should  have  two  universities, 
his  own  and  Hawaii  For  the  University  of 
H.iwall  is  our  American  window  on  the 
Orient,  and  our  look   into   the  future  "" 

During  this  era  nn  exchange  student  pro- 
gram was  Instituted  In  cooperation  with  the 
University  of  California,  the  College  of  the 
Pacific  and  other  P.vclflc  cooit  institutions 
One  such  student  wrote  "It  has  taken  simply 
the  intimate  association  with  a  Chinese  stu- 
dent as  a  rcxjmmate  tcj  m.ike  me  bow  no  more 
to  the  artificial  barriers  which  I  had  before 
coming  to  the  University  <'f  Hawaii  "' 

Following  the  doldrums  of  the  depression, 
buildings  rose  throughout  the  campus  in  an 
effort  to  keep  pace  with  burgeoiung  enroll- 
ments This  creeping  encroachment  on  his 
c'»w  pasture  impelled  Professor  Henke  to  pro- 
test "Every  time  a  new  building  goes  up,  U 
throws  a  dozen  cows  on  relief  "  Construc- 
tion included  buildings  devoted  to  agricul- 
ture, engineering,  home  economics,  the  physi- 
cal and  social  sciences,  the  theater,  physical 
education,  and  student  activities.  Most  dra- 
matic of  all  w<is  the  Arthur  L  Andrews  Out- 
door Theater,  the  scene  of  future  convoca- 
tions, pageants,  luaus.  and  commencement, 
anniversary,  and  Inaugural  exercises  In  this 
lovely  spot,  where  I  was  recently  Installed.  Is 
held  the  annual  auction  of  fattened  4  H 
steers  just  prior  to  their  Journey  to  Uie 
slaughterhouse  I  hope  this  sequence  has 
no  prophetic  overtcmes. 

President  Crawford  resigned  midway  in 
1941  Gregg  M  Sinclair  wa.s  appointed  to 
succeed  him  a  year  Liter  During  the  months 
that  Intervened.  Arthur  K  Keller  .served  .is 
iwrtlng  president  It  w;ts  he  who  h:id  startled 
the  mayor  with  drainage  plans  for  E.ust 
Manoa 

GRECC.    M     SINCLAIR    A.ND    THl    I'Al  IFK     ERA 

Gregg  M  Sinclair  took  office  as  fourth 
president  of  the  University  of  Hawaii  on 
July  I,  1942.  On  December  7  of  the  pre- 
vlijus  year  the  explosion  at  Pearl  Harbor  had 
rcx^'ked  the  Nation  out  of  Its  complacency 
and  engulfed  the  world  In  war.  President 
Roosevelt  wrote  from  Washington;  "I  hi.pe 
that  by  your  cour.igeous  leadership,  you  ni.iy 
demonstrate  what  the  function  of  a  univer- 
sity Is  w"hen  suindlng  in  the  spotlight  of 
the  theater  of  war  "  The  university  did 
Just  that. 

Various  branches  of  the  military  moved 
on  campus  The  gymnasium  became  bar- 
racks for  the  Haw;ill  Territorial  Guard  The 
Union  Building  bectnie  an  evacuation  center 
for  refuktees  from  Hickam  Field  and  Scho- 
fleld  Barracks  Faculty  members  stood 
guard,  performed  police  duty,  conducted 
briefings,  censorship,  fingerprinting,  chemical 
and  bacteriological  analysis,  and  olTered 
training  In  radar  and  electronics. 

The  university  w.is  placed  on  a  three-term 
basis,  the  faculty  teaching  year-round  with- 
out extra  compensation 

Students  of  Japanese  ancestry  farmed 
themselves  Into  an  organlzatum  called  the 
Varsity  Victory  Volunteers  and  offered  their 
services  in  any  capacity  In  which  they  could 
be  used  The  Military  Governor  attached 
them  to  an  engineering  unit.  They  pel  up 
prefabricated  field  shelters,  erected  fences, 
operated  a  quarry,  built  r.^ads.  and  extended 
railroad  facilities  Many  university  students 
went  on  to  distinguished  .service  In  It.ily  and 
France  as  members  of  the  f.unous  lUOth 
Infantry  Battalion,  and  of  the  442d  Regl- 
menuil  Combat  Team— the  most  decorated 
U  S    unit  m  the  War 

Until  after  the  Battle  of  Midway,  the 
students  that  remained  on  c.unpus  continued 
to  lug  their  gas  m.asks  to  chuss.  and  bomb 
shelters  were  kept  In  Instant  readiness 

Meantime,  the  extension  division  mow  the 
College  of  General  Studies)   did  a  land-office 
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Husmess  handling  Armed  Service  Institute 
CO  respo.^dence  courses  Our  agricultural 
Lid  hoiue  eionomics  services  sought  to  In- 
^'e,.e  the  f.K,d  production  of  our  beleaguered 
isiinds  and  to  IntrcKluce  emergency  tech- 
niques to  farmers  and  householders.  Our 
the  Iter  became  headquarters  of  the  soldier 
sh'^"  section  of  the  U.S.  Army  that 
toured  the  Pacific  under  the  direction  of 
Shakespearean  Actor  Maurice  Evans.  A 
rlultv  member  still  cherishes  the  human 
I'nu'l  which  had  done  double  duty  as  ash 
tr.y  m  Evans'  othce  and  the  remains  of  Poor 
Yorick   in  the  itn.veyard  .-cene  of  "Hamlet. 

H  .w;.irs  land-k^rant  university  had  demon- 
strated, indeed.  Us  ad.iptablllty  to  wartime 
conditions. 

Research  was  redoubled  in  the  postwar  pe- 
riod      The    United    Nations    hud    made   the 
United  Slates  responsible  for  the  Trust  Ter- 
ritory of  the  Pacific     For  50  years  these  far- 
flung   islands    h;id    been   successively   under 
the  domination  of  the  Spanish,  Germans,  and 
jiDinese   who  had  closed  tbelr  doors  to  out- 
side    scientists        Suddenly     this     biological 
bMdge  between  southeast   Asia  and  America 
became    the   focus  of   scientific  activity.     In 
this     University    of    Hav.ail    scientists    con- 
tributed their  full  share      Thirteen  unlver- 
s'tv    faculty    members    served    on    the    high 
commissioners    advisory    council    on    educa- 
tion, and  for  3  successive  years,  the  university 
conducted  summer  se.ssicms  on  Guam. 

rhis  quickening  oi  interest  In  the  Pacific 
led  President   Sinclair  to  com  a  phrase. 

"Since  l!t41.""  he  wrote  In  his  Introduction 
to  14lh   anniversary   volume,   "events  In  the 
Pacific  Ocean  area  have  been   so  Important, 
indeed  so  cataclysmic,  as  to  give  rise  to  a  new 
phrase     The   Pacific    Era.'"      He   continued; 
■M  a  fiK-al  point  in  the  midst  of  this  activ- 
ity   on  the  Island  of  Oahu,  which  means  the 
gathering    place,    stands    the    University    of 
H  iwall    fully  sensible  of  the  obligations  and 
opportunities    attendant    upon    this    epoch." 
The  university  was  Ui  serve  repeatedly  as 
g;itherlng    place    of    international    scholars. 
In  1947  eminent  educators  gathered  to  par- 
ticipate  In   the   celebration   of   the   instltu- 
ti  )n"s  40th  anniversary.    Two  years  later  the 
sei.-ond    decennial     East-West    Philosophers' 
Conference  w;us  held.    It  was  followed  In  1954 
by    the    Conference    on    Race    Relations    In 
\v o'ld  Perspective,  cosponsored  by  the  uni- 
versities of  Hawaii,  Callftjmla.  iUid  Chicago. 
Prom  both  conferences  came  the  first  of  a 
notable  series  of  books  published  by  the  Uni- 
versity Press. 

Meantime,  strenuous  efforts  were  being 
made  to  disprove  the  siiylng  current  on  uni- 
versity campuses  that  no  building  Is  a  tem- 
porary one  To  accommodate  the  postwar 
doubflng  of  enrollment.  62  barracks-type 
buildings  had  converged  upon  the  campus 
from  abandoned  military  operations.  To  re- 
place these  eyesores,  nuzzling  along  the  per- 
m.ment  structures  like  bedraggled  Utters  of 
tuirslng  puppies,  a  construction  program 
w^us  launched  that  Included  quarters  for  the 
administration,  faculty,  students,  chemistry, 
mirlne  blolopv.  bookstore,  food  processing, 
.md  athletics.  More  of  Professor  Henke's 
cows  were  put  on  dole.  Actually,  they  went 
over  the  mountiUns  to  fields  on  Oahu's  wind- 
ward shore. 

The  athletic  plant  was  placed  In  an  area 
per-l.stentlv  referred  to  as  "the  quarry,"  de- 
spite strenuous  efforts  to  Introduce  the  more 
dlpniiicvd  appellation  "'lower  campus."  It  waa 
from  this  region  that  oldtlmers  were  ac- 
customed to  hear  a  dynamite  explosion  »o 
accurately  .set  off  at  noon  that  they  set  their 
watches  by  it  No  wonder  the  word  quarry 
so  tenaciously  persisted. 

Many  heretofore  virtually  one-man  de- 
partments underwent  rapid  development  Into 
well-Uilanced  Instructional  operations. 
These  Included  music,  art,  speech,  zoology, 
physlc3  and  drama.  The  Theater  Group  pre- 
sented the  world  premiere  of  "Where  the 
Blue  Begins."     In  the  audience  were  play- 


wrights    Christopher     Morley     and     George 
Bernard  Shaw. 

Chapters    in   the    national    academic   Ira- 
ternlUes  of  Sigma  XI  and  Phi  Beta  Kappa 
were  added  to  Phi  Kappa  Phi.    The  graduate 
dlvUion  became  the  graduate  school.    Social 
work  was  offered  on  the  graduate  level.    The 
engineering  aspects  of  agriculture  were  pro- 
moted by  a  building  and  equipment  donated 
by  the  Hawaiian  Sugar  Planters"  Association 
and  the  Pineapple  Research  Institute.     The 
Teachers    College    laboratory    schools    were 
rounded  out  bv  addition  of  a  high  school.    A 
school  of  nursing  and  a  college  of  business 
administration    came    into    being.      Instruc- 
tion was  enriched  by  initiation  of  the  annual 
advanced  management  program  In  coopera- 
tion with   the   Harvard   Graduate   School   of 
Business   Administration;    by   the   American 
universities  field  staff  lectures  with  firsthand 
reports  from  pressure  points  thrctighout  the 
world-    and  bv  the  development   of  the  In- 
structional program  on  the  island  of  Hawaii 
which    bore   the   names   successively   of   Hllo 
center,  branch,  and  campus. 

One  of  the  most  significant  developments 
was  initiation  of  the  annual  Asian  orienta- 
tion programs  at  which  grantees  from  the 
Orient  are  familiarized  with  American  insti- 
tutions and  idiomatic  English  usage  prior  to 
undertaking  graduate  work  at  mainland  In- 
stitutions. 

To  be  quite  frank,  many  of  the  Asian 
orientation  grantees-"occldentation"  would 
be  more  descriptively  accurate— resented  the 
fact  that  thev  had  been  sent  to  the  Univer- 
sity of  Hawaii  rather  than  to  a  mainland  in- 
stitution. That  is.  at  first.  Their  ultimate 
reaction  was  quite  the  contrary.  "We  are 
the  luckv  ones."  they  wrote  In  one  of  their 
publications— lucky  because  Hawaii's  cli- 
mate, faces,  foods,  tongues  seemed  familiar 
to  them  and  made  them  feel  at  home 

Just  before  his  retirement.  President  Sin- 
clair filled  a  long-felt  need  by  establishing 
the  University  of  Hawaii  Foundation  whose 
function  It  Is  to  receive,  hold,  and  distribute 
funds  donated  for  the  benefit  of  the  insti- 
tution. 


RECENT 


INTERNA 


ADMINISTRATORS     AND     THE 
TIONAL     SCENE 

President  Sinclair  was  succeeded  upon  his 
retirement  on  July  1.  1955.  by  Paul  S.  Bach- 
man,  vice  president  and  dean  of  faculties. 

Dr.  Bachman  died  suddenly  on  January  9. 
1957  after  a  little  over  a  year  and  a  half  In 
ofBce  During  the  interval  between  his  death 
and  the  appointment  of  Laurence  H  Snyder 
as  sixth  president.  Wlllard  Wilson,  the  uni- 
versity vice  president,  served  as  acting  presi- 
dent for  another  year  and  a  half 

This  3-year  period  constituted  an  impor- 
tant link  in  the  university's  development. 
Agricultural  research  was  stimulated  by  the 
completion  of  a  new  laboratory  building, 
at  the  dedication  of  which  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture Ezra  Taft  Benson  spoke.  Hawaii  s 
great  potential  as  a  center  of  geophysical 
research  was  acknowledged  by  the  establish- 
ment of  an  Institute  of  Geophysics.  Re- 
search and  instruction  In  these  fields  and 
in  those  to  do  with  the  culture  of  Pacific  and 
Asian  countries  were  furthered  by  the  dedi- 
cation of  the  Gregg  M  Slrclalr  Library. 
Celebration  of  the  university's  50th  anni- 
versary served  to  bring  Into  focus  the  in- 
stitution's rapid  development  since  Its  "cow 
college"  days,  and  to  point  to  an  increasing- 
ly significant  role  In  human  affairs. 

During  the  40  years  between  1920.  when 
the  institution  became  a  university,  and  1960 
the  student  body  had  increased  from  400 
to  10.400  the  faculty  from  50  to  1,000.  An- 
nual expenditures  had  Increased  a  hundred- 
fold from  $157,000  to  $15,700,000.  The  In- 
creased cost  of  conducting  the  university 
Is  accountable  not  only  in  terms  of  quan- 
tity and  quality,  but  in  those  of  developing 
the  individual  to  his  highest  potential  for 
useful  service  In  new  areas. 


The  5  years  between    1958  and   1963  have 
seen  tremendous  physical  expansion,  the  val- 
ue   of    facilities   erected   during   this   period 
being    twice    that   of   buildings   constructed 
during  the  institution's  first  50  years.    They 
included  a  $3  million  Institute  of  Geophysics, 
financed   by   the   National   Science  Founda- 
tion, with  laboratories  in  Manoa  Valley  and 
an   observatorv  on   Mount  Haleakala.     Now, 
added    to    the"  solar   radio   noise,   solar   flare, 
and  cosmic  ray  patrols  of  the  International 
Geophvfical  Year  are  the  air  glow,  zodiacal 
light,  and  corona  program  of  the  Year  of  the 
Quiet    Sun— a    far    cry    from    the   lone    tele- 
scope in   Kaimuki  that  trained  on  Halleys 
Comet       The    number    of    instructional    de- 
partments has  doubled;   the  College  of  Ap- 
plied Science  has  been  replaced  by  the  col- 
leges of  Engineering  and  Nursing;  and  Teach- 
ers College  has  become  the  College  of  Educa- 
tion in  recognition  of  its  enlarged  responsi- 
bilities.    Graduate  students  have  Increased 
from  1  500  to  2.500.  candidates  for  advanced 
degrees  from  250  to  750.     Masters  programs 
have  increased  from  33  to  51,  doctorate  pro- 
grams from  6  to  18.    Research  grants— most- 
ly  from   outside   the    State— have  Increased 
from  less  than  half  a  million  to  more  than 
four  and  a  half  million. 

Characteristic  of  this  period  was  a  sudden 
expansion  of  tntercultural  responsibilities 
throughout  the  Pacific  area.  The  land-grant 
credo  was  being  extended  beyond  our  nation- 
al borders,  and  we  were  sharing  the  fruits  of 
learning  with  our  Pacific  neighbors. 

Events  included  the  10th  Pacific  Science 
Congress  of  the  Pacific  Science  Association, 
which  returned  to  Honolulu,  the  scene  of  its 
initial  meeting  40  years  before.  President 
Laurence  H.  Snvder.  the  internationally  rec- 
ognized ""father  of  human  genetics."  presided. 
His  deep  interest  in  medical  sciences  was 
later  principallv  responsible  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  an  institute  of  public  health 
research  which  serves  as  a  focus  of  the  study 
of  tropical  diseases. 

Held  also  during  this  period  was  the  third 
decennial  East-West  philosophers'  confer- 
ence Whereas  the  community  had  been  rel- 
atively cool  to  the  esoteric  emphasis  of  the 
two  previous  conferences,  this  one  stressed 
philosophv  in  Its  practical  perspectives,  and 
so  aroused  public  interest  that  more  than 
100  of  Hawaii's  citizens  and  businesses  con- 
tributed $1,000  apiece  to  insure  the  fact  that 
the  fourth  conference  will  be  held  In  1964, 
5  years  earlier  than  planned. 

During  this  period,  also,  the  university 
contracted  with  the  Governments  of  Thai- 
land and  Pakistan  to  conduct  vocational 
training  under  the  auspices  of  AID  (Agency 
for  International  Development);  a  contract 
was  entered  into  with  Kasetsart  University  in 
Thailand  for  agricultural  development;  the 
College  of  General  Studies  added  to  Its  Is- 
landwide  services  by  offering  courses  on 
Eniewetok.  and  Peace  Corps  training  was 
conducted. 

The  crowning  event  of  this  period  was  the 
signing  of  a  contract  with  the  Department  of 
State  to  establish  on  the  campus  a  center 
for  cultural  and  technical  Interchange  be- 
tween East  and  West.  Its  handsome  build- 
ings are  now  completed  along  the  banks  of 
Manoa  Stream. 

Supported  bv  an  Initial  $10  mllUon  Fed- 
eral appropriation,  it  provides  for  scholar- 
ships for  selected  undergraduate  and  post- 
graduate students  from  Asia  and  the  United 
States  for  an  institute  of  advanced  projects, 
and  for  an  institute  of  technical  Interchange. 
Now  m  Its  third  vear  of  operation,  it  has 
brought  to  the  campus  several  hundred  ^u- 
dent  grantees  and  several  dozen  senior  schol- 
ars from  more  than  a  score  of  countries  of 
the  greater  Pacific  area. 

Grantees  have  repeatedly  observed  that  In 
addition  to  learning  about  the  countries  of 
the  Western  World,  they  have  learned  more 
about  their  Asian  neighbors  than  they  ever 
could  have  at  homt-further  evidence  of  the 
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Importance  of  the  unlvereiiy's  role  as  an  In- 
ternational meeting  p«lace  and  an  agent  of 
cultural  Interchange. 

Important  as  the  stre.i'.er  Paclflc  area  Is  in 
International  affairs.  tUis  Is  not  enough  We 
must  broaden  our  horltuns  to  encompass  the 
entire  surface  of  our  planet  "No  man  la 
an  Hand.  Intire  of  Itaelfe."  The  Ebru  runs 
down  Oxford  Street.  The  Niger  threads  the 
Junsjles  of  Brazil.  Europe,  Africa,  South 
America — these  continents  are  equally  our 
concern.  To  deny  thla  would  be  to  woo  the 
penis  of  provincialism.  The  world.  If  not  our 
oyster,  is  surely  our  concern. 

Atomic  Physicist  J.  Robert  Oppenhelmer 
has  described  our  world  la  these  words 

■  In  an  important  sense  this  world  of  ours 
Is  a  new  world,  in  which  the  unity  of  knowl- 
edge, the  nature  of  human  communities,  the 
order  of  society,  the  order  of  ideas,  the  very 
notions  of  society  and  culture  have  ch.int;ed 
and  will  not  return  to  what  they  have  been 
In  the  past.  •  •  •  The  global  quality  of  the 
world  Is  new:  our  ki>o*iedge  of  and  sym- 
pathy with  remote  and  diverse  peoples.  <jur 
involvement  with  them  in  practical  terms, 
and  our  commitment  to  them  in  terras  of 
brotherhood.  What  U  iiew  m  the  world  Is 
the  massive  character  of  the  dussulutlon  and 
corruption  of  authonqr.  In  belief.  In  ritual, 
and  In  temporal  order  Yet  this  is  the  world 
that  we  have  come  to  'Ive  in.  The  very  diffi- 
culties which  It  presents  derive  from  growth 
In  understanding,  in  skill.  In  power  To  .ts- 
sall  the  changes  that  have  unmoored  us  from 
the  past  is  futile." 

The  land-grant  colljege  must  continue  to 
maintain  its  relevance  to  this  new  world,  to 
determine  how  It  can  be  newly  applied  to  a 
society  of  truly  lnternatii<iaal  dimensions,  to 
redertne  Itself  in  terms  uf  the  broad,  com- 
prehensive ends  which  Justin  Morrill  first 
postulated  for  It. 

Morrill,  Lincoln,  and  their  enlightened  as- 
socl.ites  have  made  us  tho  living  beneficiaries 
of  an  educational  phlloeophy  whwe  scope  Is 
Infinite,  whose  horizons  are  ivs  limitless  as 
man's  imagination  and  courage  The  educa- 
tional advances  of  the  past  century  have  not 
come  about  without  travail,  nor  will  those 
of  the  century  that  Hoe  .thead  While  rever- 
ing t-he  statesmanship  of  our  illustrious  an- 
cestor'?. "It  is  for  us  the  living."  to  quote  the 
Great  Emancipator,  "tjo  be  dedicated  here  to 
the  unfinished  work." 

There  are  times  wtjen  I  think  that  even 
to  speak  of  the  unlvarsitv  and  the  wurld  is 
a  misleading  phrase  t<i  apply  u^  the  period 
which  lies  ahead.  Almost  a  month  ago  a 
former  student  of  the  L'r.iverslty  of  Hawaii 
orbited  around  this  world  22  times  Our 
scientists  already  are  at  work  in  many  are;ts 
of  research  related  to  sfiace  and  to  other 
planets.  It  may  well  be  that  for  the  last 
four  decades  of  the  20th  century  a  better 
phrase  would  be  "the  university  and  the 
universe." 


STATEMENT  OF  SENATOR  PEARSON 
ON  ALLOCATION  OF  OIL  IMPORT 
QUOTAS  j     ) 

Mr  TOWER.  Mr  President,  I  a.sk 
unanimous  consent  that  thert'  tx-  printed 
at  this  point  In  the  Record  a  statement 
by  the  distinguished  junior  Senator  from 
Kansas  [Mr.  Pearson)  which  v^ill  be  pre- 
senU^d  soon  to  the  Senate  Select  Com- 
mittee on  Small  Business. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Staikment  or  Senator  James  B  Pf.arsom. 
Repttbmcan.  or  KANs^$.  BrFcRE  the  Senatb 
Smail  BtrsxNESs  Committed:  Hearings  on 
Allocation  or  On.  Import  Qtjot.as 
Mr.  Chairman,  the  study  In  which  this 
committee  la  lnvolve<l  is  extremely  valuable. 


Your  concern  with  the  structure  of  the  oil 
business  is  a  subject  of  utmost  significance. 
In  my  ren^arks  on  the  seii.iU'  tli  ><ir  on  .July 
8  of  thLs  year  I  pointed  out  that  the  petro- 
leum producers  comprise  one  of  the  most 
complex  economic  entitles  In  the  country. 
involving  many  thousands  of  companies  " 
Too  often  and  too  commonly  a  misconcep- 
tion about  the  oil  industry  has  prevailed, 
that  It  Is  a  single  and  eiislly  Idcntltiable 
group  of  firms.  This  misconception  haa  af- 
fected the  design  of  our  national  policy  and 
its  Implementation.  I  want  to  emphasize 
that  an  understanding  of  the  oil  Import 
policy  and  Its  etlects  on  the  oil  community 
must  begin  with  the  realization  that  a  vast 
number  and  variety  of  Individuals,  firms,  and 
even  Industries  are  Involved  in  oil  produc- 
tion, processing,  distribution,  and  sale. 

These  many  firms  are  quite  dlfTcrent  in 
terms  of  size  and  function.  However,  a  dis- 
tinction can  be  made  between  the  large  ver- 
tically lnt*'crat«-d  companies  and  the  small 
Independent  firms.  In  the  first  case  there 
are  some  20  major  firms  Invol'. ed  In  the  en- 
tire process  of  exploring  for  oil.  drilling  and 
producing  the  crude  oil.  transporting  It  to 
their  refineries,  refining  the  crude  oil  into 
prcxiucts.  and  distributing  the  products  to 
wholesalers  and  reUiUers.  On  the  other  hand, 
there  are  many  nxore  Independent  firms  each 
of  which  may  be  involved  in  only  tnie  of 
these  stages  Even  though  these  sm.iU  busi- 
nesses are  many  more  in  number  than  the 
major  companies  their  Influence  In  the  whole 
industry  Is  less.  Figures  show  that  in  1959 
the  20  major  companies  accounted  for  48 
percent  of  the  crude  oil  production  and  84 
percent  of  the  refinery  runs  The  national 
fuels  and  energy  study  condvicted  by  the 
Senate  Interior  Committee  In  1962  concluded 
that  far  fewer  firms  accounted  for  the  bulk 
of  output  in  oil  refining  than  in  electric 
generation,  gas  distribution,  crude  oil  and 
natural  gas  production,  and  coal  mining 
And  the  trend  tow:ard  concentration  In  the 
refining  segment  of  the  oil  industry  Is  con- 
tinuing. 

Yi>u  are  studying  the  question  of  Imjxirt 
allocation  policy  as  It  affects  this  refining 
segment  of  the  Indiistry.  I  am  sure  you 
have  observed  the  trend  of  which  I  speak. 
You  are  undoubtedly  concerned  with  the 
structure  of  this  part  of  the  oil  complex  and 
how  small  refiners  are  trying  to  continue  In 
operation.  I  am  encouraged  to  see  that  the 
problem  is  being  Investigated.  However,  I 
am  here  to  urge  that  your  investigation  not 
stop  with  this  segment  of  the  oil  Industry. 
That  Is,  when  the  refining  process  Is  changed 
In  its  composition  the  pr^xluclng  segment 
most  certainly  feels  the  Impact.  Therefore. 
I  am  vitally  Interested  In  seeing  that  the 
plight  of  the  oil  producers  be  a  part  of  yoiu- 
study. 

As  vou  know,  there  are  several  thousand 
small,  nonlnlegrated  Independent  oil  pro- 
ducers In  this  cfiuntrv  They  provide  the 
bro.ad  base  of  this  segment  of  the  Industry. 
Here  Is  a  group  of  small  businesses  engaged 
in  an  active  competitive  struggle  Without 
their  own  refining  facilities  or  transportation 
system  they  must  sell  their  product  to 
whatever  refiner  will  offer  to  buy  What  Is 
hapfx-nlng  to  the  Independent  producer  as 
the  refiners  bt-come  fewer  In  number  but 
larger  In  size  as  they  have  become  und  as 
they  api)€ar  to  be  developing''  Tills  Is  a 
question  which  this  committee  must  care- 
fully investigate  In  its  study  of  lm()ort  allo- 
cations If  the  refining  segment  of  the  oil 
industry  continues  to  grow  more  concen- 
trated what  will  this  do  to  the  exploration 
activity  of  our  Independent  producers''  Is 
It  possible  that  exploration  may  be  dlmln- 
l.shed  as  the  number  of  refiners  diminishes? 
Ti)  what  extent  Is  It  true  that  expl(5ratl..n 
Is  confined  to  an  area  which  Is  near  enough 
present  pipelines  to  as.sure  the  potential  pro- 
ducer "f  a  rei^^onablp  return  If  he  should 
discover  oil?    With  more  reflnerlea  in  a  mor« 


broadly  dispersed  area  might  exploration  be 
expanded ''  These  are  questions  which  1 
feel  your  committee  must  explore. 

I  am  seriously  concerned  with  maintaining 
the  level  of  com{>etltlon  and  the  p<issibimy 
of  continuing  small  busine.ss  operations  In 
the  area  of  oil  production  The  Independent 
pnxlucers  have  served  the  Nation  well  In 
their  e.'Torts  to  seek  out  and  develop  oU 
reserves.  It  is  Important  that  they  receive 
due  consideration.  I  am  afraid  that  thU 
h.'ifi  not  been  the  case.  In  my  remarks  on 
the  Senate  floor  on  July  8  I  cited  the  diffi- 
cult situation  facing  the  Independent  oil 
prcKlucers  In  Kansas.  Today  I  want  to  elab- 
orate on  that  earlier  statement  In  order  to 
illustrate  why  your  committee  must  not 
neglect  the  plight  of  the  Independent  oil 
producer. 

Since  my  statement  on  July  8  I  have  re- 
ceived correspondence  from  many  firms  who 
are  a  p.irt  of  the  troubled  Kansas  oil  produc- 
ing community.  For  example,  I  have  a  letter 
from  a  Independent  oil  producer  of  Wichita. 
He  expresses  the  urgency  of  this  situation  by 
pointing  out  that  "it  is  well  reflected  in  the 
diminished  drilling  and  exploration  program 
m  Kansas,  which  In  turn  Is  reducing  millions 
of  dollars  of  payroll  and  Is  causing  the  State 
of  Kansas  to  lose  untold  revenue  in  the  way 
of  excise  tax  on  materials,  as  well  as  ad 
valorem  tax.  State,  county,  and  city  taxes." 
The  seriousness  of  this  situation  must  not 
be  overlooked. 

The  production  of  crude  oil  Is  of  vital 
Importance  to  KansiiS  It  provides  Income 
and  employment  not  only  for  those  directly 
involved  in  bringing  the  oil  from  the  ground 
but  for  the  many  flrms  who  supply  and  serv- 
ice the  oil  producing  community.  Alto- 
gether they  comprise  a  significant  part  of 
my  S'late's  economy  I  am  deeply  concerned, 
therefore,  when  I  see  that  the  production  of 
crude  oil  has  been  declining  every  year  since 
1957.  Tlie  State  ha.<5  now  reached  the  lowest 
level  of  production  since  1951.  and  the  trend 
downward  seems  to  be  well  established.  If 
the  plight  of  the  Independent  producer  In 
Kiuisas  were  typical  of  overall  national  pro- 
duction I  might  be  less  alarmed.  However, 
Kansas,  whofce  oil  Industry  Is  made  up  pri- 
marily of  independent  producers.  Is  losing 
Its  share  of  the  Nation's  production.  And 
that  level  of  production  It^self  Is  not  active 
enough.  At  the  end  of  19G3.  Kansas'  share  of 
US  oil  production  dropped  to  only  80  per- 
cent of  what  It  was  In  1958.  The  loss  In  the 
national  sh:u-e  has  been  continuous  and 
steady  since  1958.  Kansas  Is  one  of  the 
country's  major  oil  producers,  being  the 
sixth  largest  It  Is  then  of  great  importance 
that  the" State  Is  suffering  with  a  declining 
Industry. 

So  far  I  have  mentioned  only  the  physical 
production  of  oil.  If  prices  had  risen  as 
production  was  falling  then  the  ill  effects 
from  production  loss  would  have  been  some- 
what overcome  However,  prices  have  fallen 
during  that  period  From  1957  there  has 
been  a  steady  erosion  in  the  average  price 
for  a  barrel  of  crude  oil  This  has  been  ac- 
celerated by  a  statewide  cut  this  year  and 
further  price  deterioration  appears  Immi- 
nent 

The  combined  effect  of  a  fall  In  the  phys- 
ical production  of  oil  and  a  fall  In  the  price 
of  that  product  Is  a  doubly  unfortunate  and 
serious  situation.  The  consequence  is  that 
the  dollar  value  of  oil  production  In  1963 
wa.s  nearly  J55  million  lower  than  that  of 
1957 

When  an  Industry  sulTers  such  a  loss  the 
consequences  are  broad  and  extensive,  atTect- 
Ing  much  of  the  Sti\te  and  In  many  ways  In 
particular.  I  would  like  to  dlscu&s  the  Im- 
p  :ct  un  employment,  oil  reserves,  und  Uix  rev- 
enui" 

In  the  first  case,  the  loss  of  Jobs  and  in- 
rome  resulting  from  diminished  activity  In 
the  oil  producing  communltv  Is  something 
which  cannot  be  e;uslly  rtplaccd      The  rest  of 
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th,  state  sutlers  because  of  the  reduced 
Ending  Those  out  of  work  must  And  em- 
ol^^em  somewhere  else,  and  with  our  de- 
eming agricultural  employment  this  Is  a  dlf- 

"'xheti  of  employment  in  Kansas'  crude 
JTJ  natural  giu,  production  IndustHes  is 

V  u'ariv  serious  when  compared  to  the 
^'o  Lvn  ent  picture  of  the  rest  of  the  State 
'f^twee     l"io  and  1960  there  was  a  26-percent 

r/.re  in  the  toUU  Kansas  labor  force. 
i'^.e  though  this  was  less  than  the  average 
frfath  of  the  Nation,  all  but  two  of  the  In- 
Erlal  sectors  of  the  State  showed  steady 
'owth    in    employment.      Agricultural    em- 

'p  ovment  has  fallen  lately  ^^'^^^"iVc^laJjd 
vanVo  in  farming  methods  and  the  increased 
nsp  of  farm  machinery. 

"xe  other  Industrial  sector  which  has 
Jwn  a  fall  in  employment  is  crude  oil  and 
uamral  gas  production.  And  the  reason  for 
hi  drop  ill  the  labor  force  is  clearly  the 
S^c  o  m  crude  oil  production  and  ex- 
reduetiou   '  j^       j9g4    there  were 

"T'Zr  on-  7?  pe  cen  ai  many  men  as 
f/indusuv  wi  able  to  provide  in  1957  Just 
':'  ears  before.  This  loss  of  Jobs  ^^  tak«n 
,  r.t  a  steady  rate.  It  means  that  3.200 
P"n  have  b\^n  forced  to  find  other  employ- 
S  nt  Th^Lo^nvolves  an  alarming  loss 
^skilled  field  and  drilling  employees.  It 
^etns  that  a  payroll  of  several  millions  of 

S  S^  hii  bee?i  cut  off^  What  it  means  2 
,hP  ■0L-1V  of  reduced  spending  In  the  State  has 
not  been  measured.  The  entire  State  suffers 
when  one  of  It^  important  industries  suffers 
The  S^ond  consequenre  of  declining  oU 
oriluct^n  which  I  would  like  to  discuss 
Ke  adverse  effect  on  oil  reserves.  Reserve 
aude  oil  producing  capacity  ^^^  vital  ^  the 
ViUion  not  ju-st  because  a  major  industry  s 
haUh' depends   upon  it.  but  the  country  s 

^;=t;^^,^c:r:rs^jurrs^ 

STradriSSS^-rKSoJaSri^ 

il--itSi^si^s^:^nrs^er 

'   How  "^^an"  this   be   accomplished    however, 
when  on   production.   Income,  and   employ- 

;S  are  Ueadily  falling?  ^^^^J^^f  /^^e 
.<,,,.<»r  1.;  rt-ticouraeed.  as  he  has  oeen  m  v^^ 
SU  to  of  Kansi.  there  will  be  a  dwindling 
of  reserves  And  Just  that  has  taken  place  in 
mv  sSite  Since  1955.  Kansas'  reserves  of  oil 
"  ve  ^^n  continually  depleted  until  the  end 
o  h^st  year  there  was  only  84  percent  of  the 
I9i5  reserves.  It  is  no  wonder  that  this  sit 
iatlon  "iS  developed.  Wildcat  drilling  has 
Sen  discouraged.     The  falling  prices  of^l- 

Z  rising  cost,  of   ^^^tT^.T^e^ll^-- 
certain  import  quota  ^^'^^  °"^y  "^^'ii  LT^ 
r-v^eri  to  allow  more  Imports,  have  all  actea 
^odtter  the  independent  oil  producer  from 
Uirmi^exploratio^.     What  should  be  a  pa- 
tera of  st^^ady  and  expanded  drilling  actmty 
itnd  of  increased  operation  of  oil  rigs  has  been 
St     he   opposite      well   completions,  both 
i.  icat   and   for  development  of  known  de - 
n.'s  ts  hue  been  sporadic  and  there  has  been 
.^  :>   tlnuo^s'decUlne  In  the  "unal^r  of  ligs 
m  operation.     Neither  Kansas  nor  the  coun 
trv  can  afford  to  allow  thlsto  continue^ 

The  independent  oil  producer  has  taken 
the  responsibility  for  oil  exploration  in  the 
nlst  several  years.  He  should  be  encouraged 
^explore  uJstoad  of  having  to  flght  for  his 

"'-^Tfl^al  adverse  effect  of  ^''"'"^  ?"  P^^^ 
ductlon  m  the  St.ue  of  Kansas  which  I  will 
dis.uss  18  the  question  of  tax  revenue  The 
c  -y  coi  ntv.  and  the  State  government*  co^- 
U^V  laies  'from  the  oil  producers  on  two 
principal  bases:  Income  ^^^^}^]^f,J^J.^^^ 
State  and  property  tax  levied  ^  f «  ^°^ 
communities  In  each  of  these  ^af es  «ie  tax 
ba.se  is  falling,  tending  to  cause  the  revenue 

to  fall.  . ,+ 

In  the  first  case,  th"t  of  ivcon.c  t^^s^  * 
is  clear  that  the  tax  revenue  Is  reduced  over 


what  It  would  be  If  production  were  at  its 
prevlouB  level.  Ml  of  those  who  derive  In- 
^e  from  oU  production.  Including  the  pro- 
S^r.  the  landowner,  the  leaseholder,  and 
the  royalty  owner,  to  name  a  few,  earn  a 
lower  income  as  production  decreases,  I  have 
a°^ady  pointed  out  that  over  3,200  Jobs  have 
S^nl«^ncel957.  This  is  Just  an  example 
of  the  reduction  in  taxable  Income  that  has 
resulted  from  the  reduced  oil  production. 

rtie  most  disturbing  situation,  however,  is 
the  final  case,  that  of  property  valuatiom    I 
want  to  point  out  that  the  tangible  va^ue 
of  aU  property  In  my  State  has  Increased  dur- 
Sng  the  ^t  4  years,  thus  allowing  for  more 
t^  revenue.     However,  what  has  happened 
S  tielase  of  tangible  value  of  oil  and  gas 
property  is  Just  the  opposite.    It  has  con- 
sistently decreased  during  those   years.    In 
order  to  maintain  the  level  of  tax  revenue 
whei  the  base  is  decreasing,  the  rate  must 
Swome  greater.     And  this  Is  Just  what  has 
SSS^Jef    Not  only  have  the  oil  producers 
e^erienced  falling  P>-oduction   employment^ 
aSl  property  valuation  but  they  have  h^ 
to  pay  a  tax  bill  whose  rate  grows   higher 
Sch    year    on    their    diminishing    property^ 
This  will  lead  to  premature  abandonment  of 
Slllons  of  barrels  of  otherwise  recoverable 

°"if    on  the  other  hand,  their  property  had 
at  least  maintained  its  value  the  tax  rates 
that  have  been  used  would  have  yielded  the 
State  several  millions  more  in  revenue^   As  it 
18.  the  oil  producers  suffer  on  both  counts^ 
AS  production  goes  down  taxes  go  up.   Surely 
this  is  a  discouraging  situation  and  the  State 
stands  to  suffer  from  this  Prohle"^-^ Ninety 
of    our    105    counties    have    oil    production. 
Thus,    most    locally    financed    programs    for 
schools    roads,  and  general  government  op- 
fratTonk  cTnnk  receive  the  funds  they  ne«l 
so  long  as  the  value  of  oil  and  gas  properties 
Sntlnles  to  fall.    That  is,  unless  the  ta^  rate 
continues  to  be  pushed  higher.     And   this 
certaTnTdoes  not   help  what  is   already   a 
declining  Industry.    Government  policy  at  a  1 
fe^els  must  not  continue  to  discourage  this 

troubled  group  of  flrms.  The  P-^o^^^l  coS- 
Independent  producers  deserve  careful  con- 
sideration and  relief. 

In  conclusion,  I  would  like  to  say  that  It  is 
a  serious  situation  when  the  independent  oil 
producing  industry  suffers  the  declining  pro- 
duction with  which  it  has  been  plagued  for 
?eSi  It  has  serious  Implications  for  our 
employment  situation,  for  the  oil  reserve 
pSon  of  the  Nation,  and  for  the  tax 
financed  city,  county,  and  State  government 
activities.  This  is  true  not  only  m  Kansas 
but  m  many  other  States  as  well. 

Therefore.  I  urge  your  committee  to  ex- 
pand Its  present  study  of  import  allocations 
to  examine  the  impact  of  changes  in  the 
refining  segment  of  the  oil  Industry  on  the 
independent  producer  and  to  probe  into  the 
problems  facing  the  independent  producers 
ks  a  whole.  It  is  a  matter  of  particular  con- 
cern to  your  committee  that  this  group  of 
small  businessmen  have  their  case  heard  and 
their   problems  considered   before   it   is   too 

late.  ^,         ,,   ,„ 

This  is  a  vital  part  of  the  entire  oil  in- 
dustry It  is  facing  serious  problems.  It  is 
of  concern  to  the  entire  Nation  that  this  seg- 
ment of  the  industry  reverse  its  decline. 


and  that  what  happens  to  any  one  seg- 
ment—in this  case  the  reflneriesr— has  an 
impact  upon  the  other  segments,  and 
particularly  upon  the  independent  pro- 
ducers.    My  Kansas  colleague,  who  is 
most  knowledgeable  in  these  affairs,  em- 
phasizes that  independent  producers  In 
his  State  are  experiencing  very  difficult 
times  as  a  result  of  his  State's  declining 
independent     oil     production,     falling 
prices,  and  increasing  taxes. 

Senator  Pearson  urges  the  committee 
to  expand  its  studies  to  include  the  prob- 
lems of  domestic  independent  oil  pro- 
ducers as  they  are  affected  not  only  by 
oil  imports,  but  by  other  national  oil  pol- 
icies. I  heartily  commend  his  views  to 
the  attention  of  the  Senate. 


TRIBUTE  TO  THE  CHAPEL  CHOIR 
OF  THE  FIRST  BAPTIST  CHURCH 
OP  DALLAS,  TEX. 


Mr  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  the  Sen- 
ate Select  Committee  on  Small  Business 
has  been  concerned  about  the  allocation 
of  oil  imports  among  domestic  refineries. 
It  has  been  seelclng  to  determine  if  this 
allocation  has  been  at  all  responsible  for 
the  decrease  in  the  number  of  small  re- 
fineries and  the  consequent  impact  upon 
the  industry-. 

Senator  Pearson  notes  in  his  state- 
ment that  the  oil  industry-  is.  in  fact  ^ 
composite  of  different  business  segments. 


Mr  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  the 
Chapel  Choir  of  the  First  Baptist  Church 
of  Dallas  Tex.,  honored  the  White  House 
and  the  Senate  Rotunda  and,  of  course, 
Washington,  D.C.  on  August  6,  1964. 

This  very  fine  choral  group,  composed 
of  young  Christian  men  and  women,  has 
presented  concerts  throughout  this  coun- 
try and  in  Canada. 

I  am  indeed  proud  the  200-voice  group 
was  so  well  received  here.  The  many 
fine  compliments  given  them  are  well  de- 
served. 

Mr  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  brief,  factual  material  concern- 
ing the  First  Baptist  Church  of  Dallas. 
Tex  and  the  very  fine  chapel  choir  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  factual 
material  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

The  Chapel  Choie  of  the  First  Baptist 

Chubch 
The  First  Baptist  Church  of  Dallas,  Tex., 
is  in  many  respects  one  of  the  world's  m^t 
remarkable  churches.  Founded  in  downtown 
Dallas  in  1868,  and  presently  surrounded  by 
50-Story  skyscrapers,  the  First  Baptist  Church 
has^own  to  ^come  the  largest  Baptist 
chirS  in  the  world.  Housed  In  a  plant, 
^ov^rlng  three  city  blocks,  the  church  now 
has  a  membership  of  well  over  13.000^ 

The   pastor   of   the   First  Baptist   Church 
for  the  last  19  years  has  been  Dr.  W.  A^  Cr  s 
well     one    of   the    world's   foremost   Baptist 
ministers.     Before  him.  the  church  was  led 
by  Dr.  George  W.  Truett. 

The  First  Baptist  Church  is  a  member  of 
the  Southern  Baptist  Convention,  and  spon- 
sors s?x  missions  in  the  Dail^«,^'-^,^',^f=^^^i°« 
Rneclal  departments  for  the  deaf  and  mute, 
and  for  worshippers  speaking  only  the  Span- 
Ish  and  Chinese  tongue.  ,     ,  „*  oi 

-rne  200-voice  chapel  choir  Is  only  1  of  21 
PboTr!  at  the  First  Baptist  Church  of  Dallas. 
Tex  This  unTque  choral  group  is  composed 
of  dedicated.  Christian  young  people  15 
?Lough?9  years  of  age.  They  sing  reguJarly 
fS  the  8:15  Sunday  morning  services  at  the 
First  Baptist  Church  in  Dallas. 

The  choir  has  been  featured  In  concerts 
th^oughou  the  united  States  and  Canada 
fn  cht^ches.  colleges,  city  auditoriums,  band- 
shells^phitheatres.  and  on  television  a^d 

^X^-:.  r °KeJ'^-    ------ 

SSit  Paik  B^shell.  Chicago:  Air  Force 
Semv  Colorado  Springs;  Oakes  Garden 
TheatS     Niagara    Falls,    Canada;    and    an 
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'.:::pn>mptu    concerl    at    the    famed    French 
i^'i\rteT  In  New  Orleans. 

[he  chiip*;   '  holr  alBo  partlclpatee  In   the 

.ri'.orlos   ar.d    cuitatas  often   present  at   the 

?  .rsi    Baptist    Church,    which    Include   such 

w   rfca     aa       Elijah."     "The     Messiah."    "The 

>^.fn  Las'-  W  jrda."  and  "The  Cruclflxlon." 

The    chuir    la    under    the   direction   of   Mr 
Lee  Roy  Till,  minister  of  music  of  the  First 
Bip'ist    Church.    Dtllss       The    accompanlsta 
are  Dr  William  R.  Hanfitm.  organist,  and  Mlae 
Jo  Ellen  Johnson,  pianist. 


M()1H:;_R  S  DAY 

\I:  JOHD.XN  of  Idaho.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, today  as  we  conclude  action  on  the 
so-called  antipoverty  bill.  I  remind  my 
colleagues  that  this  is  certainly  no  cure- 
all  for  our  national  or  individual  eco- 
nomic ills.  And  perhaps  it  is  just  as 
well.  After  all.  maoy  of  our  finest  citi- 
zens have  been  pushed  to  greatness  in 
their  experiences  with  adversity,  physi- 
cal or  economic 

A  Mothp:  ^  Day  editorial  tribute  by 
Gene  Shvimatf'.  owoer  of  radio  station 
K.:-!XK  K.  Rtxburg,  Idaho,  to  his  own 
L;.L'  rnoth>:-  illustrajtes  well  the  point  I 
wish   to  nink'-        }     \ 

It  must  be  a  gr^atJ  satisfaction  to  Gene 
to  realize  that  he  has  such  a  wonderful 
motlu-r  Picictiially  alone,  she  waged 
her  own  -^.j-v  i.  ;.)Verty  and  adversity. 
She  is  a  IIviiik;  tx  unple  for  all  of  us.  She 
has  maintained  her  self-respect  and 
difinity.  Shf  facfd  life  unafraid  and 
pushed  p.'.firy  out  of  the  door. 

Gene  should  be  proud  that  he  was  a 
cr.ild  of  poverty:  that  he  has  tasted  the 
<:fat  emotioii.s  .viilch  make  life  worth 
living;  that  ht-  ha.s  learned  to  stand  on 
his  own  ft^et  ai;d  face  life,  and  that  he 
was  forced  to  iielp  himself  as  well  as 
others.  He  U)o.  itlll  maintains  his  self- 
respect  ar.d  dignity.  His  life  is  not  em- 
phasized by  the  dollar  sign  and  his  goal 
Ls  to  try  to  solve  human  problems  fairly 
a:;d  Justly, 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  text 
if  the  broadcast  be  printed  in  the 
Kf:(  ORD. 

There  being  riu  t.'Ujectlon.  the  text  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
f  illows: 

KRXK  P:dit-)ri4L  M.\t  10,  1964 
(;ene  Sh'  matj:  iiood  afternoon,  everyone 
I'  'Jiere  w*>re  enough  Mother's  Days  in  the 
.'•i.--,  there  would  be  no  need  for  a  war  on 
p.  ..erty  In  the  United  States,  especially  In 
::.  Liiy  segments  of  ttve  retail  trade.  I  know 
Trim  experience  of  shopping,  of  buying 
r".  wers  and  running  ai  radio  station  that  this 
p  i..■^:  week  h.is  been  one  of  the  really  big 
r--.iU  weeks  nt  the  year.  It  Is  my  under- 
><thdlng  -hat  n.  many  lines  of  business. 
Mothers  D.iv  is  now  s«cond  only  to  Christmas 
cia  a  retail  trold  rush. 

It  may  s..mnd  as  though  I  were  going  Into 
leftfleld  for  a  subject,  but  I  want  to  combine 
p  .erty  ai.d  mother  for  discussion  today 
f'l.'st,  we  will  touch  on  poverty  and  then  I 
w.mt  to  become  more  personal  and  talk 
about   my    mother 

President  John.va  has  coined  a  wonder- 
f'il  political  phrase  wi'h  his  war  on  poverty. 
r,  is  sort  of  like  st:.  Kverybody  has  to  say 
that  he  Ls  against,  it.  But  It's  a  little  hard 
'o  define.  One  ru'.e  of  thumb  seems  to  be 
'hat  If  a  family  has  an  Income  of  less  than 
$3,000  a  year.   It   It  a  victim  of  poverty.     I. 


myself,  would  rather  have  it  defined  on  the 
basis  of  caloric  Intake,  warmth  of  clothes 
and  presence  of  clean   water  and  soap. 

It  Is  hard  to  think  of  poverty  In  the  United 
States,  actually,  where  90  percent  of  the 
families  have  television  sets  and  98  percent 
have  radios,  where  there  are  more  cars  than 
families,  and  so  forth  Last  week  the  Na- 
tional Education  Association  reported  that 
the  average  Income — earnings  and  allow- 
ances— of  Americas  22 '^  million  teenagers 
In  1963  was  $489  And  the  United  Nations 
last  week  reported  that  the  per  capita  In- 
come of  the  people  of  115  countries  and 
territories  In  the  world  Is  less  than  $500 

A  couple  of  years  ago  I  heard  a  public 
figure  say,  ofT  the  record.  "20  years  ago  If  you 
didn't  have  a  car,  you  were  underprivileged 
Then  you  got  a  car  But  If  you  didn't  have 
two  cars  for  the  family,  you  were  under- 
privileged Then  you  got  two  cars  But 
you  are  still  underprivileged  You  don't  have 
a  boat  " 

Frankly,  right  now  I  dont  know  any  peo- 
ple who  are  underfed  from  lack  of  ability 
to  buy  food  or  get  It  from  welfare  or  some 
other  agency  I  am  quite  sure  there  are  sev- 
eral In  the  United  States,  but  I  don't  know 
them  personally  I  do  know  many  who  are 
going  further  behind  each  month  in  the  abil- 
ity to  keep  up  payments  on  the  house,  meet 
bank  loans,  buy  clothes  they  need — not  to 
stay  WEU-m  but  to  stay  respectably  stylish — 
and  who  are  being  ground  down  by  the  fear 
that  eventually  they  won't  have  a  home. 

The  worst  poverty  Is  the  poverty  of  spirit. 
I  use  the  word  "spirit"  to  cover  the  emotions 
of  pride,  courage,  hope,  happiness.  It  has 
been  my  observation  that  men  succumb  to 
the  poverty  of  spirit  more  often  than  women 
do  Maybe  Freud  had  an  answer  for  the  rea- 
son     I  don't 

I  draw  partly  on  personal  experience  for 
my  observation.  My  father  was  a  victim 
of  automation — rolling  wheels  He  was  a 
produce  dealer  In  a  small  town  In  Missouri, 
buying  and  selling  chickens  and  eggs,  pri- 
marily, but  also  dabb'.lng  In  furs,  dairy  prod- 
ucts, and  apple  orchards.  By  smalltown 
standards  he  was  a  fairly  well-to-do  man 
In  the  early  1920'8.  But  then  trucks  came 
along  Roads  got  a  little  better  Producers 
began  bypassing  the  small  towns  and  haul- 
ing their  produce  to  the  bigger  towns  By 
cutting  out  the  middleman  they  got  higher 
prices.  My  father  was  a  middleman.  He 
was  bypassed  Within  a  matter  of  a  few 
years  his  business  fell  from  prosperity  to  fi- 
nancial ruin  He  died  a  comparatively  young 
man 

Most  of  the  town  remembered  him  as  gre- 
garious, generous,  laughing.  I  wasn't  old 
enough  to  know  him  that  way  I  was  12 
years  old  when  he  died  and  I  remember  him 
as  bitter  and  afraid  My  brothers  were  all 
older  than  I  and  will  probably  remember 
him  differently  My  impressions  are  the 
Impressions  of  a  small  boy. 

And  of  the  many  Impressions  of  my  moth- 
er, one  comes  from  that  same  12-year  world. 
Dad  didn't  leave  any  Insurance.  He  hadn't 
been  able  to  pay  the  premiums  the  last  few 
years  of  his  life  He  did  leave  what  little 
business  there  was  to  leave.  Mom  decided 
she  should  run  the  business. 

My  vivid  expression  Is  one  of  a  fire  I 
don't  know  how  many  months  It  was  after 
Dad  died,  but  It  couldn't  have  been  very 
many  The  telephone  rang  In  the  middle 
of  the  night  and  Mom  was  told  that  the 
chicken  house,  as  we  called  it.  was  on  fire. 
The  volunteer  flre  department  had  an- 
swered the  call  but  couldn't  possibly  do  any- 
thing to  put  out  the  flre.  The  firemen  con- 
centrated on  pouring  water  on  the  lumber- 
yard across   the  alley.     The  produce   house 


was  a  rather  rambling  structure  of  ^^^ 
covered  with  galvanized  tin  On  the  rafi«^ 
and  the  floors  was  the  accumulation  of  y^^ 
of  oil  from  hides,  acids  from  cream  sepwT 
tors,  spilled  cream,  and  sawdust  usee  to 
sweeping      It  made  a  spectacular  flre  ^ 

Mom  and  I  stood  across  the  road,  a  Utile 
apart  from  the  crowd  Now.  she  la  a  hand- 
some woman  of  85  Then,  she  was  a  haiidi 
some  woman  of  49.  She  watched  the  bl«e 
without  saying  a  word  She  wouldn't  even 
shield  her  eyes  from  the  brightness  she 
didn't  put  her  arm  around  me  and  tell  me 
not  to  worry  She  Just  looked  at  the  pa«t 
burning  A  man  came  up  to  us  and  said, 
"Mrs.  Shumate,  I'm  terribly  sorry  Do  you 
have  insurance?" 

And  she  said.  'Thank  you.  Yes,  I  have  In- 
.surance  "  But  slic  didn't — not  a  penny's 
worth.  But  she  didn't  want  the  town  to  feel 
sorry  for  her. 

A  few  days  later  she  moved  the  business 
Into  an  old  livery  stable,  and  from  there  Into 
a  little  house  by  the  depot.  But  it  turned 
out  to  be  only  a  gesture  There  wasn't  a  liv- 
ing to  be  made.  But  by  then  my  older 
brothers  were  all  self-supporting  and  my 
mother  and  I  went  with  them  to  a  town  In 
Iowa  where  they  were  working  at  a  radio 
station. 

One  of  the  basic  tenets  of  the  war  on 
poverty  Is  retraining  My  mother  could  tell 
President  Johnson  something  about  that,  too, 
although  I  doubt  that  she  approves  using 
tax  money. 

I  have  mentioned  older  brothers  There 
were  four  of  them  When  I  was  a  small  boy, 
they  were  teenagers.  What  future  do  four 
teenage  boys  have  In  a  small  Missouri  town? 
They  weren't  farmers.  The  family  business 
certainly  wouldn't  support  all  of  them.  The 
legal  and  medical  professions  were  closed 
because  of  lack  of  money  for  the  education 
necessary.  None  seemed  to  tend  toward  the 
ministry.  They  could  have  all  become  bums 
but  didn't  seem  temperamentally  suited  for 
that 

Mom  Insisted  that  they  would  not  stay  in 
a  small  Missouri  town  forever.  There  wa« 
still  enough  money  to  Import  a  music  teacher 
from  St  Joe  every  Saturday.  The  four  boys 
learned  to  play  saxophones,  trumpets,  and 
trombones  and  when  the  youngest  of  the 
four  gradually  became  a  bass  after  his  voice 
changed,  they  had  the  voices  ranges  for  a 
male  quartet.  And  they  got  work.  When 
the  youngest  was  14  and  the  oldest  20  they 
went  on  the  road  with  summer  Chautauqua. 

One  fall  day  after  they  returned  home  from 
a  season,  there  were  35  white  shirts  on  the 
line  on  Mom's  washday. 

There  Is  nothing  romantic  about  poverty. 
I  have  never  seen  that  It  was  degrading  In 
Itself,  nor  ennobling. 

I.  apparently,  was  one  of  the  underprivi- 
leged For  awhile  I  guess  I  was  even  a 
child  of  poverty.  If  you  use  the  food  and 
clothes  definition.  But  I  can't  see  that  I 
was  scarred  by  It.  nor  made  compassionate 
by  It.  I  wasn  t  even  afraid  of  It  I  was  a 
child  and  there  was  love  In  the  family.  And 
love  has  a  way  of  pushing  fear  out  the  door 

Good  afternoon,  everyone.  Thanks  for 
listening 


LAND  AND  WATER  CONSFi; V.XTION 
FUNDS  FOT>  HF.AVTI  Y  l'(  >rri..\TFD 
STATES 

Mr.  HART  Mr.  President,  yesterday 
the  Senate  Interior  Committee  reported 
favorably  the  land  and  water  conserva- 
tion fund  bill.  I  am  il-  lu'ht^Hi  that  the 
committee  in  its  report  has  spelled  out 
explicitly  and  vigorously  the  need  for  al- 
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i^aiion  to  the  heavily  populated  Slates 
T»  fair  share  of  funds. 

-.f  the  Senate  Interior  Committee 
°it!?  lACKSONl.  and  called  atumtion  to 
Itf^ci  that  the  formula  fnr  prants  to 
^.^;  states  in  the  bill,  as 


19007 


the  States 


rtpt 


n-ted  to  the 


•ciry  ol 
-1.  fur- 
d    shall 


House  and  as  interpreted  by  the  Bureau 
„f  Suldoor  Recreation,  would  di.->cnmi- 
nat?  iainst  the  heavily  populated 
^tes.  where  the  need  for  land  acquisi- 
tion is  the  greatest. 

The  Senate  committee  very  kindly 
fti^reed  to  reexamine  the  formula  I  am 
nleased  that  the  report  acompanyinK 
fhe  senate  version  of  the  bill  deals  equi- 
tably and  forthrightly  with  this  question 
The  report  states:  | 

The   committee    draws    attention    to    that 
oorllon  of  the  language  of  the  bill,  section 
?;bH2)     'Which   provides   for  three-fifths  ot 
the  moneys  appropriated   and  available  an- 
nually for  State  purposes  to  be  .-w   r: Lined 
among  the  several  States  by  the  .^- 
the  interior  on  the  basis  of  need 
ther    that   the   determination   of   nee 
include  among  other  things  a  consideration 
of  population  of  the   Individual   states,   the 
use  of  outdoor  recreation  resource?  by  out- 
of-State    visitors    In    the    Individual    states. 
and  Federal  resources  and  propranis   within 
the  Individual  States. 

The  committee  empha.-ize.s  that  this  three- 
flfths  to  be  apportioned  among  the  St.ates  Is 
not  to  be  divided  in  accordance  with  any 
fixed  rule.  It  Is  not  intended  that  equal 
weight  be  given  to  the  three  criteria— popu- 
lation out-of-state  visitor  use.  and  I*ederal 
resources  and  programs  On  the  contrary, 
the  committee  Is  In  accord  with  the  general 
philosophy  expressed  In  the  report  to  the 
President  and  the  Congress  by  the  Outdoor 
Recreation  Resources  Review  Commission 
that  in  providing  outdoor  recreation  re- 
sources and  facllUle.';  f.^r  the  American  peo- 
ple the  greatest  empha.sls  should  be  given  In 
those  areas  with  a  larRC  concentration  of 
people  Therel.>re.  the  committee  strongly 
urges  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  give 
the  greatest  weight,  luiiong  the  three  speci- 
fied criteria,  to  the  factor  of  population  In 
annually  distributing  the  three-lifths  of 
moneys  available  to  the  States  for  purposes 
authorized  by  the  bill 

To  complete  the  record,  I  ask  unani- 
ni>'.-  r-r..^fnt  to  have  printed  in  the 
Rf  <  KJ  M'i.v  httrr  t-o  Senator  Jackson, 
calling  atti-ntinn  to  this  problem.  I 
thank  the  members  of  the  Interior  Com- 
mittee for  the  fairness  with  which  they 
have  dealt  with  a  problem  vital  to  a 
proup  of  States,  largely— with  the  excep- 
tion of  California— without  specific  rep- 
resentation on  the  committee. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter  was 
ordered  t"  hv  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 

V  S    Sfn^te, 
Wa:^hmgt07i.  DC     Jnnr  i:S.  1964. 
Hon.  Henry  M   Jackson. 

Chairman.      Interior      and      Ivsid^r      Affairs 
Committee.     VS.     S'Viu:.'.     Washington. 
DC. 
Dear   Mr.    Chair.m,\n      Knowing    that   your 
committee    wishes    to    av.nd    prolonging    the 
hearings    on    the    l.md    and    water    conserva- 
tion   fund    bill    (S     859.,    I    .an    taking    this 
means  of  conveying  to  you  my  concern  over 
the  apportionment  formula 

As   you    nmy    renu-niber.    I    spon.'^ored    this 
legislation    m    tb.p    l.tst 
s-upported   It  thi.'^  year 


turbed  over  the  formula  for  distribution  of 
funds  to  the  States  a.';  report^^d  to  the  House 
of  Representatives  and  ;is  interpreted  by  the 
Bureau  of  Outdov)r  Recreation.  This 
formula  is.  I  Ijelieve.  gru6,sly  inequitable  to 
Michigan  and  other  heavily  populated 
St.iles. 

The  Report  of  the  Outdoor  Recreation  Re- 
sources Review  Commission  stresses  over 
and  over  that  "outdoor  opportunities  are 
most  urgently  needed  near  metropolitan 
areas"  ip  3  i ;  'the  pressure  Is  most  acute  In 
the  Northeast"  (p.  26);  "most  of  the  recrea- 
tion acreaue  Is  in  the  West,  but  most  of  the 
jx-opic  are  not"  (p.  56);  "a  most  pressing 
problem  of  supply  Is  ocean  and  Great  Lakes 
.■shoreline  This  resource  is  one  of  the  most 
m  demand,  and  It  Is  one  of  the  most  scarce 
ni  public  ownership.  The  situation  is  par- 
ticularly acute  near  large  cities"  (p.  70). 

The  formula  in  the  bill  reported  to  the 
Ilou.-^e  would  divide  the  money  two-fifth 
equ.illv  and  three-fifth  on  "need."  Need  Is 
to  be  determined  by  (a)  population,  (b) 
the  extent  to  which  outdoor  recreation  re- 
sources are  used  by  visitors  from  outside 
the  State,  and  (c)  Federal  resources  and  pro- 
grams in  the  Stat*. 

The  enclosed  tables  prepared  by  the  BOR 
show  in  the  Ilrst  column  the  amounts  avail- 
able to  the  States  under  S.  859  as  intro- 
duced, and  in  the  second  column  the 
amounts  available  tinder  HR.  3846  as  re- 
ported. Tliese  tables  are  based  on  four-fifths 
(jf  the  total  apportionment,  the  BOR  hav- 
ing interpreted  the  "three-fifths  on  need" 
as  being  made  up  of  three  equal  parts  of 
which  one-fifth  Is  yet  to  be  calculated. 

Under  theee  tables.  California's  share  Is 
down  from  $7,082,200  to  S4. 143. 500;  Illinois' 
share  Is  down  from  $4,718,500  t-o  $2,968,000; 
New  Jersey's  share  is  down  from  $3,045,500 
to  $1,913,000:  New  York's  shi\re  Is  down  from 
$7,524,300  Ut  $3,805,500;  Ohio's  sh;\re  Is  down 
from  $4,558,600  to  $2,759,250;  Pennsylvania's 
share  is  down  from  $5,235,300  to  $3,017,500; 
Michigan's  share  Is  down  from  $3,775,800  to 
$2,610,000. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  appears  to  me  t^;  be  a 
case  of  thc«e  States  with  the  greatest  and 
most  tirgent  needs  receiving  the  least  bene- 
fits. 

Since  these  funds  must  be  matched  on  a 
50-50  basis,  it  is  perhaps  unlikely  that  the 
more  sparsely  populated  States  will  be  able 
to  use  these  big  sums  of  money;  and  the  bill 
does  provide  that  simis  unmatched  by  any 
States  win  later  be  available  for  use  of  an- 
other State  which  can  match  them  But 
Michigan  has  more  than  11  times  the  popu- 
lation of  Montana,  for  example,  and  ought 
to  get  more  in  the  formula  as  should  other 
States — manv  of  them  mldwestern  and  east- 
ern— where    there    is   currently    the    greatest 


Excerpts  From  Junt  9  1964,  Letter  on  Land 
AND  'Water  Conservation  Fund  Bill  to 
Senator  H.art  From  Ralph  A,  MacMullan, 
Director  of  the  Michigan  Department 
OF  Conservation 

The  bill,  as  reported  by  the  House  Interior 
Committee,  would  clearly  discriminate 
against  Michigan  and  other  more  populous 
States  In  the  Northeast  and  Midwest.  Con- 
versely, many  of  the  western  States,  which 
already  have 'large  land  areas  in  public  own- 
ership! would  stand  to  benefit  by  the  change 
In  the  formula  for  distributing  funds  to  the 
States. 

This  change  in  the  fund  apportionment 
formula  would  be  particularly  objectionable 
in  view  of  the  urgent  need  for  outdoor  rec- 
reational areas  near  the  large  metropolitan 
centers  in  the  East.  The  U.S.  Forest  Serv- 
ice has  indicated  that  approximately  84  per- 
cent of  the  National  Forest  lands  to  be  ac- 
quired from  funds  made  available  from  this 
program  would  be  In  the  eastern  part  of 
the  country.  Presumably,  the  over-all  State 
needs  with  respect  to  land  acquisition  and 
development  would  correlate  closely  with  the 
Forest  Service  priorities. 

The  matter  takes  an  added  significance 
when  you  consider  that  this  change  in  the 
fund  distribution  formula  could  conceivably 
result  in  an  undesirable  change  In  the  em- 
phasis given  to  recreational  development 
over  the  entire  country. 

■We  further  hope  that  you  and  your  col- 
leagues are  successful  in  correcting  this  in- 
equity when  the  bill  is  considered  by  the 
Senate. 


Preliminary  estimate  of  apportwmnent  of  *., 
of  the  total  States  share  from  the  laiid  and 
water  conservation  fund  among  the  in- 
dividual States  '  for  a  representative  year ' 


State 


Alabama. 
Al:islia.-- 
Arizonu  . 
Arkansas. 


H  of  total  apportion- 
ment under— 


S.  8S9as 
intro- 
duced » 


n.R.  3846 

as  re- 
ported • 


Congress    and    have 
However.  I  am  dis- 


pressure  for  outdoor  recreation  land. 

S.  859  and  HR.  3846  as  Introduced  would 
have  been  more  equitable.  They  had  a 
formula  of  one-fifth  equally,  three-fiftlis  on 
population,  and  one-fifth  on  need. 

Enclosed  also  are  excerpts  from  a  letter  to 
me  dated  June  9.  1964,  from  the  Director  of 
the  Michigan  Department  of  Conservation. 
Mr.  Ralph  A.  MacMullan.  He  too  stresses 
the  fact  that  this  bill  Is  inequiuible  to  the 
more  populous  States 

Let  me  make  it  clear  that  I  support  the 
Fund  proposal,  but  I  do  not  believe  the 
formula  In  HR.  3846  as  rep<irted  by  the 
House  Interior  Committee  and  as  projected 
In  the  enclosed  tables  is  equitable  to  Michi- 
gan or  to  the  other  heavily-populated  States. 
May  I  urge  your  committee  to  consider 
modifying  the  formula  so  that  the  funds 
for  the  States  will  run  more  nearly  parallel 
to  the  needs. 

Sincerely, 

Philip  A  Hakt. 
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Colorado 

Connect  icut 

Delaware 

Florida, 

Georgia. 

Hawaii 

Idaho.- 

Illinois 

Indiana 

Iowa 

Kansas 

Kentucky 

Louisiana 

Maine.-    

Maryland 
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Ni'lTa'^ka 
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Tennessee 1,996.600 
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See  footnotes  at  end  of  table. 


$1,966,250 
1.129,000 

1,890.2.VI 
1.745.  .500 
4,  143,  ,500 

Hj;i9,ono 

1 ,  3i48.  ."WO 
1.0S2.  750 

2,  198.000 
2  1 2S.  750 

1,  151,000 
l,421,tKX) 

2,  9fiH.  000 
2  013.  .500 
1,960,500 
2.  1.50.  500 
i.  818.  500 
1,  902  000 
I.4,"k3,  .500 

1,  ,'■*',  ,500 

1, 7,^9.  a»o 

2.  010,00(1 
2.  244.  .500 
I,7ti7.  250 
2.  2S9.  OOP 
2  161.000 
1 ,  U,H3.  250 
1,  27,5.250 

1.  165,  OOO 
1.913.000 

2.  006,  7.50 

3.  H05.  500 
2  111.000 
1.777,750 
2.  759.  2.5C 

2.  02,5,  600 
1,736,500 

3.  017,  ,500 

1, 12S,  ax) 

1,629,000 
1 ,  M5,  000 
1,901,750 
5.016.000 
1,439,7,50 
1,145,250 
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PTeliminary  estimate  of  apfuj'^ttonment  of  ♦, 
of  the  total  Statea  share  from  the  land  and 
water  conservation  fund  among  the  in- 
dividual States  •  /'"■  a  representative 
year  * — Continued 


%\  of  total  spportlon- 
mptit  umler  — 


Vinrinia 

A  -t'lnnaton 

A  ''St  VirKinia.... 

\^  ,.s<-<)nsin ........ 

vv  vDtninK  

A-iKTiCHn  Samoa 
1  ii>trict  of  ColijiuMa 
'  riiani 
t'lnrto  Rico 
V  r<ln  I.shiniJs 

Totol 


S.M9as 
Intro- 
duced' 


13.  IM9.  flOO 
I.-ni)  300 
I.  WIAU) 

zies.900 

A4S.300 

siaoo 

319.70) 

Mi.aoo 
is.aoo 
acaoo 


H.R  3M4 

porUd  • 


101.360.000 


$l.«n,na) 

1.900. '«) 
I.  480.  ^X" 

2.0X3.  "■." 

1.W2.  :'•< 
3.  idU 

106.790 
13.2V) 

337,  7  V) 
rt.  230 


100. 000. 000 


■  !  .-f-'li*  to  mfc»- 
■iTset  l«nd 

plut  iidvftnm 

ino.ooo  U  nti- 

Vpp'Ttlrinmpnt 


'  Inolmtes    ^Tn<>riciin' Si'ffi-^n.    T>Hr1<*t   of  CoJumbto, 

I  .iimii.   I'uer*''   Kico,    iq.l  Vir«nM   [-Iao'Is, 

'  K'lr  purp<'>!»,s  of  illujtr  vlii'ii,  »  r^-iir^sentatlve  ytl  Is 
-..n.^iiltTcil  t.i  ■••  niif  IP  w'hii'h  th*  >n>urc»»<i  of  revetiuf. 
:;;c  liiiliiiK  iilvinr*-  i|iiiT"PtUU'>nrt,  In  accofilance  with 
provisions  of  '.hf  legi>-titi!>n  totil  «?in.OOO.(K)0.  whirh 
«Mul>l  occur  4'«>ut  the  .'thi  full  ypar  .\fl"T  ^nartinpnt 

'  K.stinmled  amount  In  She  fnnM  ur:  Ir-r  ^plvl.^inlL<l  ol 
-  ^r,y  !i.s  intr' -111"*'!  !s  Jlsl  ,(««i,.«»i  Thw  u  M.Tivfd 
'•.;■!«<:  K.-:ti:v.  ^ti-'l  r«>viC  il«,  !fs.  .•^:fi  • 
•fihim'oiis  r«>'ir>t>  tn  Jh''  Tni  •::■,  ' 
«-HUi.siti«n  ftT  rft-ri'iitl'ti  it<  !  '".-.':  i' 
yii.*nt  lit  Ke<l»T4l  wutt-r  r-'.-.^urn-  r 
liiprnprjutiiitis  Th«-  -^.i!-*;  t  i: 
ii:.it.>il  to  (!«■  T"!  i]«Tr<-i:t,  or  $l.'M.r'«i.  •• 
if  ihf  Stutes  -hiiri',  piiisirMit  to  provtsloas  of  S  h.W.  x^ 
;i.trc"lucc(l.  I.S  1-^  .-(Hiii!^-   mioiiif  the  .-^laies.  H  on  hust* 

•(  j-ipuliition.  k/nl  '■•    iB  '.:vsi.- of  n 1      .\pporfionriierit 

vs  >hi>wn  In  this  roliiiixii  mrlU'les  only  *i  of  tot.jl •»•<!»•. 
niiiteil  livaiUf'le  for  .>t;*»'-s  purjM)-*^  The  H  for  <ll«tn- 
^.^ltl'l^  iit  the  'li.-«-rt'tioii  if  the  .-Vcrel.iry  bus«'(l  on  ne«-.l 
IS  riiil  InclU'le.l 

'  IX.striliution  In  thu    .lumo  >.i*><l  on   |irovl.tl<)r>.<  of 

II  K  3H4R  «  ri-jM.rtr.l,  vs  f.n^.^^.  »^  .llvlleil  e<|iwlly 
ii:ione  the  '*'>  St;it<-^   ml   h    !i<f -i'''ite.I    irnong  the  VS 

-tites"  h:vsfl  on  ru.-U      Nee  1    irtiong  other  things  la 

•  u.«'l  on  '  i  the  proraortOon  which  the  rM>pulation  of 
-a/h  .-^tate  U-irs  to  thrt  tot:il  (xipiil  itlon  of  the  T'tilte.l 
•^t  ite.s.  (b)  i  n>nsl'|eriSlon  of  the  K--.lerit  n-sniiree*  )jn>l 
Toifrsi'ms  in   th.-  p<irtt«ul.>r  Stutes.   ml   .--1   the  iim-  of 

•  if  liMir   recre.ition    nsfturei-s   ..f   in'lv!  lij;il    States   tiy 

> 'Sons  fn)rn  ontsile  rj,.'  Mite      N Is  hrw-l  on   th* 

Utter  OonsMerntlon  iii'l  "{(i.t  fi.r..r.  .■  ^uru.t  I.-  ilel.T- 
rrilne-!  uiit;!  it  itew;  '     t      •'  '  '      ■' 

..l.tiinecl  fnmi  In'llvi  lijai  -i'  .t'  '  ^        .'       '  '       • 

1  itt'T  needs,   W  of  fhr  tofeil  iwnoiiat   winch   woul'l   :>e 
IV  iiiiihle  for  >l-«te  piiritis.'^  is  not  shown  In  this  column 
It  i.«  -is-surne'l  for  purixijis  ♦f  this  column  tlmt  ttie  Stijtes 
<r.  ire  of  the  moneys  i|>^ro{»ri  ite<l  from  the  fim'l  will  b« 
-14.  (^rcent.  or  $12ViXJ<i,  «" 

The  ACTING  PR?:siDP.NT  pro  tem- 
pore. Is  there  further  mornintr  busi- 
ness?   If  not.  morning  busHies.s  i.s  closed. 

The  Chair  lays  bpe-fore  the  .senate  the 
unfinished  busine-ss-. 


AMENDMENT  OF  PXDP.KIGN  ASSIST- 
ANCE ACT  OF   1361 

The  Senate  rrsumed  the  considera- 
tion of  the  bill  (H.K  11380'  to  amend 
further  the  Foreiini  .A.^^istance  Act  of 
1961.  as  amended,  and  for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr  President.  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  ACTINO  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore.    ThV clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore.   Without  objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

The  hour  of  10: 15  am  havins  arrived, 
the  Senate,  under  its  order  of  yesterday, 
will  now  proceed  to  the  consideration  of 
the  House  amendment  to  S  2642.  the  so- 
called  antlpoverty  bill,  under  a  limita- 


tion of  1  hour  s  debate  on  the  question 
of  aureeinK  to  such  amendment,  the  time 
to  be  equally  divided  and  controlled  by 
the  majority  and  minority  leaders. 


ECONOMIC   OPPORTUNITY   ACT  OF 
1964 

The  ACTING  IM^ESIDKNT  pro  tem- 
pore laid  before  tlie  Senate  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Hou.se  of  Representatives  to 
the  bill  'S.  2642'  to  mobilize  the  human 
and  financial  resources  of  the  Nation  to 
combat  poverty  In  the  United  States, 
which  was.  to  strike  out  all  after  the  en- 
acting clause  and  iixsert: 

That  this  Act  m»y  b«  cited  a«  the  "Eco- 
nomic Opportunity  Act  of  1964" 

Findings  and  declaration  of  purpose 

Sec  a.  Although  the  economic  well-being 
and  prosperity  of  the  United  States  have 
progressed  to  a  level  surpa«alng  any  achieved 
In  world  history,  and  although  these  benefits 
are  widely  shared  throughout  the  Nation, 
poverty  continues  to  be  the  lot  of  a  sub- 
stantial number  of  our  people  The  United 
States  can  achieve  its  full  economic  and  so- 
cial potential  as  a  nation  only  If  every  in- 
dividual has  the  opportunity  to  contribute 
to  the  full  extent  of  his  capabilities  and  to 
participate  Ui  the  wi^rklngs  of  our  society 
It  is.  therefore,  the  policy  of  the  United 
States  to  eliminate  the  paradox  of  poverty 
In  the  midst  of  plenty  In  this  Nation  by  open- 
ing to  everyone  the  opportunity  for  educa- 
tion and  training,  the  opportunity  to  work, 
and  the  opportunity  to  live  In  decency  and 
dignity  It  Is  the  purpose  of  this  Act  to 
strengthen,  supplement,  and  coordinate  ef- 
forts in  furtherance  of  that  policy 
Title  I — YoirrH  Proc.r^ms 

P,\RT  A--;<1B  CORPS 

Statement  of  purpoxe 

Sec  101.  The  purpose  of  this  p.irt  Is  to 
prepare  for  the  responsibilities  of  cltlzen.shlp 
and  t^j  Increase  the  employablllty  of  youm^*' 
men  and  youne  w  )meii  iii^ed  ?<lxteen  Through 
twenty-one  by  providing  them  In  rural  and 
urban  residential  centers  with  education, 
vocational  training  u?eful  work  experience. 
Including  work  directed  toward  the  conserva- 
tion of  natural  resources,  and  other  appro- 
priate activities. 

Eitablvih  ment  of  Job  Corps 

Sec  102.  In  order  to  carry  out  the  pur- 
poses of  this  part,  there  1r  hereby  established 
within  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportxmlty 
.hereinafter  referred  to  im  the  "Offlce").  es- 
tablished by  title  VI.  a  Job  Corps  (herein- 
after referred  to  a-s  the  "Corps"  i 
Job  Corps  program 

Src  103  The  Director  of  the  Offlce  i  here- 
inafter referred  to  as  the  "Director")  Is  au- 
thorized to — 

13.1  enter  into  agreements  with  any  Fed- 
eral. State,  or  local  agency  or  private  orga- 
nization for  the  establishment  and  opera- 
tion. In  rural  and  urban  a'eas.  of  con.serva- 
11. )n  camps  and  training  centers  and  f'T  the 
provision  of  such  facilities  and  services  as 
in  hl.s  Judgment  are  needed  to  rarry  i^ut  tfie 
purp..«e8  of  this  part.  Including  but  n'  t 
limited  to  agreements  with  agencies  ch.irg-d 
with  the  respon.slblllty  of  conserving,  devel- 
oping, and  managing  the  public  n.Tural  re- 
•vources  nf  the  N^itlon  and  of  developing, 
managing  and  pp'tectlng  public  recreatlonnl 
area.s  whereby  the  enrollees  of  the  C-rps 
may  be  utilized  by  sxich  agencies  In  carrvlng 
out,  under  thf  immediate  .supervl.slon  of  .such 
aktencles.  programs  planned  and  designed  by 
si:ch  agoncles  t.>  fulfill  "urh  responslhlllt y, 
:iMd  Including  aKri"emon''s  f.ir  a  botunlcul 
survey  pr'>gram  Involving  .stirveys  and  m:»ps 
of  existing   vegetation   and  Investigations  of 


t.he   plants,   soils    and   envlrinmentg  of 
ural   and  disturbed  plant  communities- 

lb)  arrange  for  the  provision  of  educauon 
and  vocational  training  of  enroiieen  in  tv^ 
Corps:  Prpi>\did.  That  where  practical  such 
programs  may  be  provided  through  IcKai  pub 
lie  educational  agencies  or  by  private  voca' 
tlonal  educational  Institutions  or  technical 
Institutes  where  such  Institutions  or  ingti 
tutes  can  provide  sub.stantlally  equivalent 
training  with  reduced  Federal  exper.dlturei 

(c)  provide  or  arrange  for  the  provision 
of  programs  of  useful  work  experience  and 
other  appropriate  activities  for  enrolleea 

(di  establish  standards  of  safety  and 
health  for  enrollees  and  furnish  or  arrange 
for  the  furnlshlni?  of  health   .-.er'.irps    and 

lei  prescribe  such  rules  and  reifulatlona 
and  make  such  arrangements  as  he  deeini 
necessary  to  provide  for  the  seleitl -n  of  en- 
rollees and  to  govern  their  conduct  after 
eru-oUment.  Including  appropriate  reguia. 
tlons  as  to  the  circumstances  under  which 
enrollment  may  be  terminated 

Compojifion  of  the  Corps 

Sec  104  ( a )  The  Corps  shall  be  composed 
of  yr>ung  men  and  young  women  who  are  per- 
manent residents  of  the  United  States  who 
have  attained  age  sixteen  but  have  not  at- 
tained age  twenty-two  at  the  time  of  enroll- 
ment,  and  who  meet  the  .standards  for  en- 
ri'Ilment  prescribed  by  the  Director  Par- 
ticipation In  the  Corps  shall  not  relieve  any 
enrollee  of  obligations  under  the  Universal 
Military  Training  and  Service  Act  |50  D5C 
App    451  et  seq  ) 

(bl  In  order  t«  enroll  a.s  a  member  of  th* 
Corps,  an  Individual  mu.st  agree  to  romply 
with  riles  and  regulations  promulgated  by 
the  Director  for  the  government  of  the 
Corps 

(c)  The  total  enrollment  of  anv  Individual 
In  the  Corps  shall  not  exceed  two  years  ex- 
cept as  the  Director  may  determine  In  spe- 
cial cases 

(di  Each  enrollee  must  execute  and  file 
with  the  Director  an  idfldavlt  that  he  doe« 
not  believe  In,  and  Is  not  a  member  nf  and 
does  not  support  any  organization  that  be- 
lieves In  or  teaches,  the  overthrow  nf  the 
United  States  Om-emment  by  force  or  vio- 
lence or  by  any  Illegal  or  unconstitutional 
methods,  and  (2)  each  enrollee  must  take 
and  subscribe  to  an  oath  or  alQrmatlon  In 
the  following  form:  "I  do  solemnly  swear  (or 
affirm)  that  I  will  bear  true  faith  and  alle- 
giance to  the  United  States  of  America  and 
will  support  and  defend  the  C  mstinitlon 
and  laws  of  the  United  States  against  all  lt« 
enemies  foreltrn  and  domestic  ".  Tlie  provi- 
sions of  section  1001  of  title  18,  United 
States  Code,  shall  be  applicable  with  respect 
to  such  affidavits. 

i4K'oiianrc  and  maintenance 

Sec  105  la)  Enrollees  may  be  provided 
with  such  living,  travel,  and  leave  allow- 
,4nce8,  and  such  quarters,  subsistence,  trans- 
portation, equipment,  clothlni:.  recreational 
services.  me<llcal,  denUil.  hospital,  and  other 
health  services,  and  other  expenses  as  the 
Director  may  deem  necessary  or  appropriate 
for  their  needs  TYansportatlon  and  trsvel 
allowances  may  also  be  provided.  In  such 
circumstances  as  the  Director  may  deter- 
mine, for  applicants  for  enrollment  to  or 
from  places  of  enrollment,  and  for  former 
enrollees  from  places  of  termination  to  their 
homes 

(h)  Upon  termination  of  his  or  her  en- 
r'llme'it  In  the  Corps,  each  enrollee  shall 
be  entitled  to  receive  a  readjustment  allow- 
ance Ht  a  rate  not  to  exceed  $50  for  each 
month  of  satisfactory  participation  therein 
as  determined  by  the  Director  Prottded, 
hou-erer.  That  under  such  circumstances  at 
the  Director  may  determine  a  portion  of  the 
readjustment  allowance  of  an  enrollee  not 
exceefllng  |i25  for  each  month  of  satisfactory 
service    may    be   paid    during    the    period   of 
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.  the  enrollee  directly  to  a  member 
service  of  the  e  defined  In  section 

^'  ^^°'atfd  an-um  -  P-"^  «^-"  ^«  ""P; 
*^"^\^  bv  the  payment  of  an  equal 
plemented    b^  V>r     In  the  event  of  the 

"^"n"eis  death  during  the  period  of  his  or 
enrollees  u  amount  of  any  unpaid  re- 

her  ser^i'-f;  ^p,,^.ance  shall  be  paid  In  ac- 
^^^'•'^'^rwuh  the  provisions  of  section  1  of 
r^f;StVAiA3%950,5U.S.C.6If). 

■  ,r,vUcatwn  of  provisions  of  Federal  law 
■       orf?   ,  ft)  Except  as  otherwise  speclflcal- 
^"^    ded  m  fhl'  part,  an  enrollee  shall  be 
'  P'"':^  rot   to  be   a  Federal  employee  and 
'^r!?  not  be  subiect  to  the  provisions  of  laws 
'^*m".   to    Fcd-.-ral    employment.    Including 
Ttii!  reunr.^  to  hours  of  work,  rates  of  com- 
'^tlo-i    If've    unemployment    compensa- 
f^rand  Federal   employee  benefit*. 
"   h,   Enrollees  shall  be  deemed  to  be  em- 
,';«..  of    the    United    States   for    the    pur- 
^fof  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954 
P^Vsc    1   et  seq  )    and  of  title  II  of  the 
s:vift    security  Act    ,42   U  S  C.  401   et  seq.) 
n^  anv  service  performed  by  an  Individual 
in  enrlllee  shall  be  deemed  for  such  pur- 
poses to  be  iK-rformed  In  the  employ  of  th« 

''"cTili  Enrollees  under  this  part  shall,  for 
the  purposes  of  the  administration  of  the 
swieral  Empl"vees'  Compensation  Act  (5 
rsc  751  <-^  '^'eq  '•  '^  deemed  to  be  civil 
employees  of  the  United  States  within  the 
mtlning  ot  the  term  "employee"  as  defined 
^^■ti on  40  of  .such  Act  1 5  US.C.  790)  and 
ti^e  provLslon.s  theriK>f  shall  apply  except  as 
hereinafter  provided 

,21  For  purpivses  of  this  subsection: 

(  K)  The  term  "performance  of  duty"  in  the 
Federal  Employees'  Compensation  Act  shall 
not  include    any    act   of   an    enrollee — 

(1)  while  on  authorized  leave  or  pass;   or 

ril)  while  ab.'ient  from  his  or  her  assigned 
iiost  of  duty,  except  while  participating  In 
an  activity  authorized  by  or  under  the  direc- 
tion or  sui)ervlslon  of  the  Corps. 

,B)  In  computing  compensation  benefits 
for  disability  or  death  under  the  Federal  Em- 
ployees' Compensation  Act,  the  monthly  pay 
of  an  enrollee  shall  be  deemed  to  be  $150. 
except  th.it  with  respect  to  compensation  for 
disability  a-crulng  after  the  Individual  con- 
cerned reaches  the  ligc  of  twenty-one,  such 
monthly  pay  shuU  be  deemed  to  be  that  re- 
ceived under  the  entrance  salary  for  GS-2 
under  the  Classification  Act  of  1949  (5  U.S.C. 
1071  et  seq)  and  section  6id)(l)  of  the 
former  Act.  (5  US.C.  756(d)(1))  shall  apply 
to  enrollees. 

•  C)  Compensation  for  disability  shall  not 
begin  tci  accrue  until  the  day  following  the 
date  on  which  the  enrollment  of  the  injured 
enrollee  Is  terminated. 

id)  An  enrollee  shall  be  deemed  to  be  an 
employee  of  the  Government  for  the  pur- 
pc^es  of  Th.  Federal  tort  claims  provisions  of 
title  28.   United   Stuites   Code. 

(e)  Per.sonnel  of  the  uniformed  services 
who  are  det.iUed  or  assigned  to  duty  in  the 
performance  of  agreements  made  by  the 
Director  for  the  support  Of  the  Corps  shall 
not  be  counted  In  computing  strength  under 
any  law  limiting  the  strength  of  such  serv- 
ices or  in  computing  the  p>ercentage  au- 
thorized by  law  for  any  grade  therein. 

Political  discrimination  and  political 
activity 
Sec  107.  (a)  No  officer  or  employee  of  the 
executive  branch  of  the  Federal  Government 
shall  make  any  Inquiry  concerning  the 
political  affiliation  or  beliefs  of  any  enrollee 
or  applicant  for  enrollment  In  the  Corps. 
All  disclosures  concerning  such  matters 
shall  be  Ignored,  except  as  to  such  member- 
ship In  political  parties  or  organizations  as 
constitutes  by  law  a  disqualification  for  Gov- 
ernment employment.  No  discrimination 
shall  be  exercised,  threatened  or  promised 
by  any  person  In  the  executive  branch  of  the 
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Federal  Government  against  or  In  favor  of 
any  enrollee  in  the  Corps,  or  any  applicant 
for  enrollment  in  the  Corps  because  of  his 
political  afllliatlon  or  beliefs,  except  as  may 
be  specifically  authorized  or  required  by 
law. 

(b)  No  officer,  employee  or  enrollee  of  the 
Corps  shall  take  any  active  part  in  political 
management  or  In  political  campaigns,  ex- 
cept as  may  be  provided  by  or  pursuant  to 
statute,  and  no  such  officer,  employee  or  en- 
rollee shall  use  his  official  position  or  in- 
fluence for  the  purpose  of  Interfering  with  an 
election  or  affecting  the  result  thereof.  All 
such  persons  shall  retain  the  right  to  vote 
as  they  may  choose  and  to  express,  in  their 
private  capacities,  their  opinions  on  all 
political  subjects  and  candidates.  Any  offi- 
cer, employee,  enrollee  or  Federal  employee 
who  solicits  funds  for  political  purposes 
from  members  of  the  Corps,  shall  be  in  vio- 
lation of  the  Corrupt  Practices  Act. 

(c)  Whenever  the  United  States  Civil  Serv- 
ice Commission  finds  that  any  person  has 
violated  the  foregoing  provisions,  it  shall, 
after  giving  due  notice  and  opportunity  for 
explanation  to  the  officer  or  employee  or 
enrollee  concerned,  certify  the  facts  to  the 
Director  with  specific  instructions  as  to  dis- 
cipline or  dismissal  or  other  corrective 
actions. 


State-operated  youth  camps 
Sec.    108.  The    Director    is    authorized    to 
enter  into  agreements  with  States  to  assist 
In  the  operation  or  administration  of  State- 
operated  programs  which  carry  out  the  pur- 
pose of  this  part.    The  Director  may.  pursu- 
ant to  such  regulations  as  he  may  adopt,  pay 
part  or  all   of   the   operative  or   administra- 
tive costs  of  such  programs. 
Requirement  for  State  approval  of  conserva- 
tion camps  and  trainiTig  centers 
Sec.  109.  In  carrying  out  the  provisions  of 
part  A  of  this  title  no  conservation  camp, 
training    center    or    other    similar    facility 
designed  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this 
Act,  shall  be  established  within  a  State  un- 
less a  plan  setting  forth  such  proposed  estab- 
lishment has  been  submitted  to  the  Governor 
of  the  State  and  such  plan  has  not  been  dis- 
approved by  him  within  thirty  days  of  such 
submission. 

Sec.  110.  Within  the  Job  Corps  there  is 
authorized  a  Youth  Conservation  Corps  in 
which  at  any  one  time  no  less  than  40  per 
centum  of  the  enrollees  under  this  part  shall 
be  assigned  to  camps  where  their  work  activ- 
ity Is  directed  primarily  toward  conserving, 
developing,  and  managing  the  public  natural 
resources  of  the  Nation,  and  developing,  man- 
aging, and  protecting  public  recreational 
areas.  Such  work  activity  shall  be  performed 
under  the  direction  of  members  of  agencies 
charged  with  the  responsibility  of  conserving, 
developing,  and  managing  the  public  natural 
resources  and  of  developing,  managing,  and 
protecting  public  recreational  areas. 

PART  B WORK-TRAINING  PROGRAMS 

Statement  of  purpose 
Sec.  111.  The  purpose  of  this  part  is  to  pro- 
vide useful  work  experience  opportunities  for 
unemployed  young  men  and  young  women, 
through    participation    in    State    and    com- 
munity work-training  programs,  so  that  their 
employablllty  may  be  increased  or  their  edu- 
cation  resumed   or   continued    and   so   that 
public   agencies    and   private   nonprofit   or- 
ganizations   (other    than    political    parties) 
win  be  enabled  to  carry  out  programs  which 
win  permit  or  contribute  to  an  undertaking 
or  service  In  the  public  Interest  that  would 
not  otherwise  be  provided,  or  will  contribute 
to    the    conservation    and    development    of 
natural  resources  and  recreational  areas. 
Development  of  programs 
Sec.  112.  In  order  to  carry  out  the  purposes 
of  this  part,  the  Director  shall  assist  and  co- 
operate with  State  and  local   agencies  and 


private  nonprofit  organizations  (other  than 
political  parties)  in  developing  programs  for 
the  employment  of  young  people  in  State  and 
community  activities  hereinafter  authorized, 
which,  whenever  appropriate,  shall  be  co- 
ordinated with  programs  of  training  and  edu- 
cation provided  by  local  public  educational 
agencies. 

Financial  assistance 

Sec  113.  (a)  The  Director  is  authorized  to 
enter  Into  agreements  providing  for  the  pay- 
ment by  him  of  part  or  all  of  the  cost  of  a 
State  or  local  program  submitted  hereunder 
If  he  determines.  In  accordance  with  such 
regulations  as  he  may  prescribe,  that — 

(1)  enrollees  in  the  program  will  be  em- 
ployed either  (A)  on  publicly  owned  and 
operated  facilities  or  projects,  or  (B)  on 
local  projects  sponsored  by  private  nonprofit 
organizations  (other  than  political  parties), 
other  than  projects  involving  the  construc- 
tion, operation,  or  maintenance  of  so  much 
of  any  facility  used  or  to  be  used  for  sec- 
tarian instruction  or  as  a  place  for  religious 
worship; 

(2)  the  program  will  increase  the  employ- 
ability  of  the  enrollees  by  providing  work 
experience  and  training  in  occupational  skills 
or  pursuits  in  classifications  in  which  the 
Director  finds  there  is  a  reasonable  expecta- 
tion of  employment,  or  will  enable  student 
enrollees  to  resume  or  to  maintain  school 
attendance: 

( 3 )  the  program  will  permit  or  contribute 
to  an  undertaking  or  service  in  the  public 
interest  that  would  not  otherwise  be  pro- 
vided, or  will  contribute  to  the  conservation, 
development,  or  management  of  the  natvual 
resources  of  the  State  or  community  or  to 
the  development,  management,  or  protection 
of  State  or  community  recreational  areas; 

(4)  the  program  will  not  result  in  the  dis- 
placement of  employed  workers  or  impair 
existing  contracts  for  services; 

(5)  the  rates  of  pay  and  other  conditions 
of  employment  will  be  appropriate  and  rea- 
sonable iii  the  light  of  such  factors  as  the 
type  of  work  performed,  geographical  region, 
and  proficiency  of  the  employee; 

(6)  to  the  maxim tim  extent  feasible,  the 
program  will  be  coordinated  with  vocational 
training  and  educational  services  adapted  to 
the  special  needs  of  enrollees  In  such  pro- 
gram and  sponsored  by  State  or  local  public 
educational  agencies:  Provided,  however, 
That  where  such  services  are  Inadequate  or 
unavailable,  the  program  may  make  provision 
for  the  enlargement.  Improvement,  develop- 
ment, and  coordination  of  such  services  with 
the  cooperation  of,  or  where  appropriate  pvu- 
suant  to  agreement  with,  the  Secretary  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare;  and 

(7)  the  program  Includes  standards  and 
procedures  for  the  selection  of  applicants, 
including  provisions  assuring  full  coordina- 
tion and  cooperation  with  local  and  other 
authorities  to  encourage  students  to  resume 
or  maintain  schcx)!  attendance. 

(b)  In  approving  projects  under  this  part, 
the  Director  shall  give  priority  to  projects 
with  high  training  potential. 

Enrollees  in  program 
Sec.  114.  (a)  Participation  in  programs 
under  this  part  shall  be  limited  to  young 
men  and  women  who  are  permanent  resi- 
dents of  the  United  States,  who  have  attained 
age  sixteen  but  have  not  attained  age  twenty- 
two,  and  whose  participation  In  such  pro- 
grams will  be  consistent  with  the  purposes 
of  this  part. 

lb)  Enrollees  shall  be  deemed  not  to  be 
Federal  employees  and  shall  not  be  subject 
to  the  provisions  of  laws  relating  to  Federal 
employment,  Including  those  relating  to 
hours  of  work,  rates  of  compensation,  leave, 
unemployment  compensation,  and  Federal 
employee  benefits. 

(c)  Where  appropriate  to  carry  out  the 
purposes  of  this  Act,  the  Director  may  pro- 
vide for  testing,  counseling.  Job  develc^ment. 
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and  referral  aerrlces  to  youths  through  pub- 
lic agencies  or  prtvat*  nonprofit  organiza- 
tions. 

Ltmitationa  on  Federal  assistance 
Sec.  115.  Federal  assistance  to  any  protp-am 
pursuant  to  this  part  paid  tor  the  period 
ending  two  years  after  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  Act.  or  June  30.  1966,  whichever 
IS  later,  shall  not  exceed  90  per  centum  of 
the  costs  of  such  prc>»frani  includmt?  costs  of 
administration,  and  such  assistance  paid  for 
periods  thereaft.er  shall  not  exceed  5u  per 
centum  of  such  costs,  unless  the  DlrecU)r 
determines,  pursuant  to  regulations  adopted 
and  promulgated  by  him  establishing  objec- 
tive criteria  for  such  determinatlon-s.  that 
assistance  In  excess  of  such  percentages  Is 
required  In  furthenince  of  the  purposes  of 
this  part.  Non-Federal  contributions  may 
be  in  cash  or  in  kind,  fairly  evaluated,  in- 
cluding but  not  limited  to  plant,  equipment. 
and  services. 

Equitable  distribution  of  assistance 

Sec.  116  The  Director  shall  establish  cri- 
teria designed  to  achieve  an  equitiible  dis- 
tribution of  asslstarjce  under  this  part  among 
the  States.  In  developing  such  criteria,  he 
sluill  consider  among  other  relevant  factors 
the  ratios  of  population,  unemployment,  and 
family  Income  levels  Not  more  than  12'^ 
per  centum  of  the  sums  appropriated  or 
allocated  for  any-  flsral  year  to  carry  out  the 
purposes  of  this  piirt  shall  be  used  within  any 
one  State. 

PAKT     C WORK-STUDY     PROORAMS 

Statement  of  purpose 

Sec.  121.  The  purp<«e  of  this  part  la  to 
stimulate  and  promote  the  part-time  em- 
ployment of  students  in  Institutions  of 
higher  education  wtio  are  from  low- income 
families  and  are  to  need  of  the  earnings  from 
such  employment  to  pur.sue  courses  of  study 
at  such  instltutlona. 

Allotments  to  States 

Sec.  laa.  (a)  Prom  the  sums  appropriated 
to  carry  out  thla  title  for  a  fiscal  year,  the 
Director  shall  reserve  the  amount  needed  for 
making  grants  under  section  123.  Not  to  ex- 
ceed 2  per  centum  of  the  amount  so  reserved 
shall  be  allotted  by  the  Director  among 
Puerto  Rico.  Guam.  American  Samoa,  the 
Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands,  and 
the  Virgin  Islands  according  to  their  respec- 
tive needs  for  assistance  under  this  part 
The  remainder  of  the  sums  .so  reserved  shall 
be  allotted  among  the  States  as  provided  In 
subsection  (b). 

(b)  Of  the  sunas  being  allotted  under  th:s 
subsection — 

(1)  one-third  shall  be  allotted  by  the  Di- 
rector among  the  -States  so  that  the  allot- 
rrint  to  each  State  under  this  clause  will  be 
an  amount  which  bears  the  siime  ratio  to 
such  one-third  as  the  number  of  persf>ns 
enrolled  on  a  full-time  basis  In  Institutions 
of  higher  education  m  such  St.ite  bears  to 
the  total  number  of  persons  enrolled  on  a 
full-time  basis  In  Institutions  of  higher  edu- 
cation In  all  the  States. 

(2)  one- third  shall  be  allotted  by  the  Di- 
rector among  the  Slates  so  that  the  allot- 
ment to  each  State  under  this  clause  will 
be  an  amount  whlcii  bears  the  Siime  ratio 
U)  such  one-third  as  the  number  of  high 
school  graduates  (as  derined  In  section  103 
id)  (3)  of  the  Higher  Education  Facilities 
Act  of  1963)  of  such  State  bears  to  the  touil 
number  of  such  high  school  graduates  of  all 
the  States,  and 

(3)  one-third  «h<«ll  be  allotted  by  him 
among  the  States  su  that  the  allotment  to 
each  State  under  this  clause  will  be  an 
amount  which  bears  the  same  ratio  to  such 
one-third  as  the  oumber  of  related  children 
under  eighteen  years  of  age  living  In  fam- 
ilies with  annual  Incomes  of  less  than  13.000 
In  such  State  bears  to  the  number  of  re- 
lated children   uuder   eighteen   years  of  age 


living  In  families  with  annual  Incomes  of 
less  than  $3  OCK:)  In  all  the  States 

ici  The  amount  of  any  Suite's  allotment 
which  has  not  been  granted  to  an  Institu- 
tion of  higher  education  under  section  123 
at  the  end  of  the  hscal  year  for  which  ap- 
propriated shall  be  realioited  by  the  Di- 
rector. In  such  manner  as  he  determines  will 
best  assist  in  achieving  the  purposes  of  this 
.Act  -Amounts  reallotted  under  this  sub- 
section shall  be  available  for  making  gr.ints 
under  section  123  until  the  close  of  the  fiscal 
year  next  succeeding  the  fiscal  year  for  which 
appropriated 

id  I  For  purposes  of  this  section,  the  term 
"SUte"  does  not  Include  Puerto  Rico.  Guam. 
.\merlcan  Samoa,  the  Trust  Territory  of  the 
P  iclftc  Islands,  and  the  Virgin  Islands. 

Grants  for  work-study  programs 
Sec  123  The  Director  Is  authorized  U)  en- 
ter Into  agreements  with  Instltiitlons  of 
higher  education  (as  defined  by  .section  401 
if)  of  the  Higher  Education  Facilities  Act  of 
1963  (Public  Law  88  204)  )  under  which  the 
Director  will  make  grant-s  to  such  Institu- 
tions to  assist  m  the  o{)eratlon  of  work -study 
programs  as  hereinafter  provided 

Conditions  of  agreements 

Sec  124  An  agreement  entered  Into  pur- 
suant to  section  123  shall  — 

la)  provide  for  the  operation  by  the  Insti- 
tution of  a  program  for  the  part-time  em- 
ployment of  it«  .students  In  work  - 

(1)  for  the  Institution  Itself,  or 

(2)  for  a  public  or  private  nonprofit  or- 
ganization when  the  position  Is  obtained 
through  an  arrangement  between  the  Insti- 
tution  and   such    an   organization   and-- 

I  A)  the  work  Is  related  to  the  student's 
educational   objective,   or 

<B)  such  work  ill  will  be  In  the  public 
Interest  and  Is  work  which  would  not  other- 
wise be  provided,  dli  will  not  result  In  the 
displacement  of  employed  workers  or  Im- 
pair existing  contracts  for  services,  and  i  111  i 
will  be  governed  hv  such  conditions  of  em- 
ployment a.-;  will  De  appropriated  and  rea- 
stinable  in  light  of  such  factors  as  the  type 
of  work  performed,  geographical  region  and 
proficiency  of  the  employee 
Provided,  hou-ever.  That  no  such  work  shall 
Involve  the  construction,  operation,  or 
maintenance  of  so  much  of  any  facility  used 
or  to  be  used  for  sectarian  Instruction  or 
as  a  place  for  rellglovis  worship; 

lb)  provide  that  funds  granted  an  Insti- 
tution of  higher  education,  pursuant  tn  sec- 
tion 123  may  be  used  only  to  make  pay- 
ment* to  students  participating  m  work- 
study  programs,  except  that  an  institution 
may  use  a  portion  of  the  sums  granted  to  It 
to  meet  administrative  expenses,  but  the 
amount  so  used  may  ncit  exceed  5  per  cen- 
tum of  the  payments  made  by  the  Director 
to  such  Institution  for  that  part  of  the  work- 
study  program  in  which  student*  are  work- 
ing  for  public  or  nonprofit  organizations 
other  than  the  Institution  Itself, 

(c)  provide  thiit  employment  under  such 
work-study  program  shall  be  furnished  only 
to  a  student  who  il)  Is  from  a  low-Income 
family,  (2)  Is  In  need  of  the  earnings  from 
such  employment  In  order  to  pursue  a  course 
of  study  at  such  Institution.  i3i  Is  capable, 
In  the  t)plnlon  of  the  Institution  of  main- 
taming  go<xl  standing  In  such  course  of 
study  while  employed  under  the  program 
Covered  by  the  agreement,  and  (4i  has  been 
accepted  for  enrollment  as  a  full-time  stu- 
dent at  the  Institution  or  tn  the  case  (jf  a 
student  already  enrolled  in  and  attending 
the  Institution.  Ls  In  good  st<indlng  and  in 
full-time  attend.mce  there  either  as  an  un- 
dergraduate, graduate,  or  pr'.)fesslonal  stu- 
dent: 

id)  provide  that  no  student  shall  be  em- 
ployed under  such  work-study  program  for 
more  than  fifteen  hours  In  any  week  in  which 
classes  in  which  he  is  enrolled  are  in  session. 
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le)  provide  that  in  each  fiscal  year  durt 
*'hlch   the  agreement   remains  In  effect  tv! 
nstltutMn  shall  expend  (from  sources  ot»^ 
:han  pajments  under  this  part)  for  th 
ployment    of    Its    studen's    (whether  or**" 
tn  employment   eligible  for  assistance  "-^ 
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this  parti    an  amount  that  is  not  less  t^ 
Its  average  annual  expenditure  fur  such  . 
ployment  during   the  three   fl.scal  yean  ^ 
ceding   the    fiscal    year    In    which  the  aanJ' 
ment  is  entered  Into,  "^W- 

if)  provide  that  the  Federal  share  of  th 
compensation  of  students  employed  in  th* 
work-study  program  In  accorclnnce  with  th! 
agreement  will  not  exceed  90  fier  centum  rJ 
such  compensation  for  work  iicrfornied  du/ 
Ing  the  perl.xl  ending  two  years  after  thi 
date  of  enactment  of  this  Act.  or  June  Jn 
1966.  whichever  Is  later,  and  75  per  centum 
thereafter; 

(g)  include  provisions  designed  to  mUe 
employment  under  such  work-study  pro. 
gram,  or  equivalent  employment  otTered  « 
arranged  for  by  the  Institution,  reusonabh 
available  ( to  the  extent  of  available  fund*! 
to  all  eligible  students  In  the  In.siitutlon  i^ 
need  thereof:  and 

(hi    Include  such   other  provisions  as  ih, 
Director   shall   deem    necessary    or   appropn. 
ate  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  part 
Sources  of  matching  funds 

Sec  125  Nothing  in  this  part  shall  be  con- 
strued as  restricting  the  source  (other  than 
this  part  I  from  which  the  Institution  m»y 
pay  Its  share  of  the  compensation  of  a  gtu- 
dent  employed  under  a  work-study  program 
covered  by  an  agreement  under  this  part. 
Equitable  distribution  of  assistance 

Sec.  126  TTie  Director  shall  establish  a\. 
terla  designed  to  achieve  such  distribution  ol 
;issl.stance  under  this  part  among  Institu- 
tions of  higher  education  within  a  State  u 
will  most  effectively  carrv  out  the  purpoaej 
of  this  Act 

Part  D^-.'iuthoruation  of  appropuationt 
Sec.  131  The  Director  shall  carry  out  the 
programs  provided  for  in  this  title  during 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1965.  and  the 
two  .succeeding  fiscal  years  For  the  purpose 
')f  carrying  out  this  title,  there  Is  hereby  au- 
thorlzed  to  be  appropriated  the  sum  of 
•412.500.000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1965.  and  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30.  1966.  and  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30.  1967.  such  sums  may  be  appropri- 
ated as  the  Congress  may  hereafter  author- 
ize by  law 

TITLE  II URB.AN  A.ND  RtJRAL  CO.MMUNrTT 

Acno.v  Progr.ams 

P.\RT  A GENERAL  COMMt'NrTY  ACTION  PROGRAMS 

Statement  of  purpose 

Sec  201  The  purpo-e  of  this  part  Ls  to  pro- 
vide stimulation  and  Incentive  for  urban  and 
rural  communities  to  mf)blllze  ttielr  resourcei 
to  combat  poverty  through  community 
action  programs 

Commuriiti/  action  programs 

Sec  202.  (a)  The  term  "community  action 
prL>gram  "    means   a    program — - 

( 1 1  which  mobilizes  and  utilizes  re.eource!. 
public  or  private  of  anv  urban  or  rural,  or 
combined  urban  and  rural,  geographical  area 
(referred  to  in  this  part  as  a  "community"), 
including  but  not  limited  to  a  State,  metro- 
!X)lltan  area,  county,  city,  town,  multlclty 
unit,  or  multlcounty  unit  In  an  atUick  on 
poverty. 

(2)  which  provides  services,  a.sslstsnce, 
and  other  actlMties  of  .sufficient  scope  and 
size  to  give  promise  of  progress  toward 
elimination  of  poverty  or  a  cause  or  causes  of 
poverty  through  developing  employment  op- 
[xirtunltifs.  lnipr(jvlng  human  performance, 
motivation,  and  productivity,  or  betterlnf 
the  conditions  under  which  people  live,  learn, 
and  work; 

( 3 1  which  Is  develo|)ed,  conducted,  and  ad- 
ministered with  the  maximum  feasible  par- 


.  afion  of  resldenu  of  the  areas  and  mem- 
"'"^V  the  groups  served;  and 
^"       h,ch  is  conducted,  administered,  or 

'11.   .^^  bV  a  public  or  private  nonprofit 
'•^"^'."^her  thin  a  political  party),  or  a 
•**  wnatlon  thereof, 
"^"v.    The  Director  is  authorized  to  prescribe 

'S  Jdlilonal  criteria  for  programs  carried 
on  Under  this  part  as  he  shall  deem  appro- 
pn"'* Allotments  to  States 

c«-  203  la)  From  the  sums  appropriated 
f.  c^rv  out  this  title  for  a  fiscal  year,  the 
nireSor  shall  reserve  the  amount  needed 
?.r^arrving  out  .sections  204  and  205.  Not 
Mceed  "  per  centum  of  the  amount  so 
ILrved   shall   be   allotted    by    the   Director 

m^ne  Puerto  Rico.  Guam.  American  Samoa. 
?he  Trun  Terrltorv  of  the  Pacific  Islands,  and 
the  Virgin  Islands  according  to  their  respec- 
tive ne<'fls  for  assistance  under  this  part. 
T»entv  per  centum  of  the  amount  so  re- 
served shall  be  allotted  among  the  SUtes  as 
the  Director  shall  determine.  The  remainder 
of  the  sums  so  reserved  shall  be  allotted 
among  the  J^tates  as  provided  In  subsection 

(bi. 
ibi  Of  the  sums  being  allotted  under  this 

subsection  - 

ill  one-third  shall  be  allotted  by  the  Di- 
rector among  the  Slates  so  that  the  allot- 
ment to  each  State  under  this  clause  will  be 
an  amount  which  bears  the  same  ratio  to 
such  one-third  as  the  number  of  public  as- 
sistance recipients  In  such  State  bears  to 
the  total  number  of  public  assistance  re- 
cipients In  all  the  States; 

(2)  one-third  shall  be  allotted  by  him 
among  the  States  so  that  the  allotment  to 
each  State  under  this  clause  will  be  an 
amount  which  bears  the  same  ratio  to  such 
one-third  as  the  annual  average  number  of 
persons  unemployed  In  such  State  bears  to 
the  iinnual  average  number  of  persons  unem- 
ployed in  all  the  States;  and 

(3)  the  remaining  one-third  shall  be  al- 
lotted by  him  among  the  States  so  that  the 
allotment  to  each  State  under  this  clause 
will  be  an  amount  which  bears  the  same 
ratio  to  such  one-third  as  the  number  of 
related  children  under  eighteen  years  of  age 
living  In  families  with  incomes  of  less  than 
11.000  In  such  State  bears  to  the  number  of 
related  children  under  eighteen  years  of  age 
living  In  families  with  Incomes  of  less  than 
•  1.000  in  all  the  States. 

ici  The  portion  of  any  State's  allotment 
under  sub-sectlon  (a)   for  a  fiscal  year  which 
the  Director  determines  will  not  be  required 
!iiT  such    fiscal    year   for   carrying   out   this 
part  shall  be  available  for  reallotment  from 
time  to  time,  on  such  dates  during  such  year 
as  the  DirecUir  may  fix,  to  other  States  In 
proportion  to  their  original  allotments  for 
such    year,    but    with    such    proportionate 
amount  for  any  of  such  other  States  being 
reduced   to  the   extent   It  exceeds   the   stun 
which    the    Director    estimates    such    State 
needs  will  be  able  to  use  for  such  year  for 
carrying  out  this  part;  and  the  total  of  such 
reductions  shall  be  similarly  reallotted  among 
tiie  States  whose  proportionate  amounts  are 
not  so  reduced.     Any  amount  reallotted  to 
a  State  under  this  subsection  during  a  year 
shall  be  deemed  part  of  Its  allotment  under 
sub.section  la)  for  such  year. 

fdi  For  the  purposes  of  this  section,  the 
term  'State  "  does  not  Include  Puerto  Rico. 
Guam  American  Samoa,  the  Trust  Territory 
of  the  Pacific  Islands,  and  the  Virgin  Islands 
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Financial  assistance  for  development  of 
community  action  programs 
Sec  204  The  Director  Is  authorized  to 
make  grants  to.  or  to  contract  with,  appro- 
priate public  or  private  nonprofit  agencies, 
or  combinations  thereof,  to  pay  part  or  all  of 
the  costs  of  development  of  community  ac- 
tion programs. 


Financial  assistance  for  conduct  and  admin- 
istration of  community  action  programs 
Sec.  205.  (a)  The  Director  Is  authorized  to 
make  grants  to,  or  to  contract  with,  public 
or  private  nonprofit  agencies,  or  combina- 
tions thereof,  to  pay  part  or  all  of  the  costs 
of  community  action  programs  which  have 
been  approved  by  him  pursuant  to  this  part. 
Including  the  cost  of  carrying  out  programs 
which  are  components  of  a  community  ac- 
tion  program    and    which    are    designed    to 
achieve    the   purposes    of    this    part.     Such 
component  programs  shall  be  focused  upon 
the    needs    of    low-Income    individuals    and 
families  and  shall  provide  expanded  and  Im- 
proved services,  assistance,  and  other  activi- 
ties  and   facilities   necessary   In   connection 
therewith.      Such    programs    shall    be    con- 
ducted In  those  fields  which  fall  within  the 
purposes  of  this  part  Including  employment, 
Job   training   and  counseling,   health,   voca- 
tional rehabilitation,  housing,  home  manage- 
ment, welfare,  and  special  remedial  and  other 
noncurrlcular  educational  assistance  for  the 
benefit     of     low-Income     individuals     and 
families. 

(b)  No  grant  or  contract  authorized  under 
this  part  may  provide  for  general  aid  to  ele- 
mentary or  secondary  education  in  any 
school  or  school  system. 

(c)  In  determining  whether  to  extend  as- 
sistance under  this  section  the  Director  shall 
consider   among   other   relevant   factors   the 
Incidence  of  poverty  within  the  community 
and  within  the  areas  or  groups  to  be  affected 
by  the  specific  program  or  programs,  and  the 
extent  to  which  the  applicant  is  in  a  position 
to  utilize  efficiently  and  expeditiously  the  as- 
sistance for  which  application  Is  made.     In 
determining    the    Incidence    of    poverty    the 
Director    shall    consider    Information    avail- 
able with  respect  to  such  factors  as:  the  con- 
centration of  low-income  families,  particu- 
larly those  with  children;  the  extent  of  per- 
sistent   unemployment    and    underemploy- 
ment; the  number  and  proportion  of  persons 
receiving  cash  or  other  assistance  on  a  needs 
basis  from  public  agencies  or  private  organ- 
izations; the  number  of  migrant  or  transient 
low-income   families;    school   dropout   rates, 
military   service    rejection    rates,    and    other 
evidences  of  low  educational  attainment;  the 
incidence  of  disease,   disability,   and   infant 
mortality:  housing  conditions;    adequacy  of 
community  facilities  and  services;    and  the 
incidence  of  crime  and  Juvenile  delinquency. 

(d)  In  extending  assistance  under  this 
section  the  Dh-ector  shall  give  special  con- 
sideration to  programs  which  give  promise 
of  effecting  a  permanent  Increase  in  the  ca- 
pacity of  individuals,  groups,  and  communi- 
ties to  deal  with  their  problems  without  fur- 
ther assistance. 

Technical  assistance 
Sec  206.  The  Director  is  authorized  to  pro- 
vide either  directly  or  through  grants  or 
other  arrangements.  (1)  technical  assisUnce 
to  communities  In  developing,  conducting, 
and  administering  community  action  pro- 
grams, and  (2)  training  for  specialized  per- 
sonnel needed  to  develop,  conduct,  or  ad- 
minister such  programs  or  to  provide  services 

or  other  assistance  thereunder.  

Research,  training,  and  demonstrations 
Sec  207.  The  Director  is  authorized  to 
conduct,  or  to  make  grants  to  or  enter  into 
contracts  with  institutions  of  higher  educa- 
tion or  other  appropriate  public  agencies  or 
private  organizations  for  the  conduct  of. 
research,  training,  and  demonstrations  per- 
taining to  the  purposes  of  this  part.  Expen- 
ditures under  this  section  In  any  fiscal  year 
shall  not  exceed  15  per  centum  of  the  sums 
appropriated  or  allocated  for  such  year  to 
carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  part. 

Limitations  on  Federal  assistance 
Sic   208    (a)    Assistance  pursuant  to  sec- 
tions 204  and  205  paid  for  the  period  ending 


two  years  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
Act,  or  June  30,  1966,  whichever  Is  later, 
shall  not  exceed  90  per  centum  of  the  costs 
referred  to  in  those  sections,  respectively, 
and  thereafter  shall  not  exceed  50  per  cen- 
tum of  such  costs,  unless  the  Director  de- 
termines, pursuant  to  regulations  adopted 
and  promulgated  by  him  establishing  objec- 
tive criteria  for  such  determinations,  that 
assistance  in  excess  of  such  percentages  Is 
required  In  furtherance  of  the  purposes  of 
this  part.  Non-Federal  contributions  may 
be  m  cash  or  In  kind,  fairly  evaluated,  In- 
cluding but  not  limited  to  plant,  equipment, 
and  services. 

(b)  The  expenditures  or  contributions 
made  from  non-Federal  sources  for  a  com- 
munity action  program  or  component  thereof 
shall  be  In  addition  to  the  aggregate  ex- 
penditures or  contributions  from  non- 
Federal  sources  which  were  being  made  for 
similar  purposes  prior  to  the  extension  of 
Federal  assistance. 

Participation  of  State  agencies 

Sec  209  (a)  The  Director  shall  establish 
procedures  which  will  facilitate  effective  par- 
ticipation of  the  States  In  community  action 

^'?S^e  Director   Is  authorized  to  make 
grants  to,  or  to  contract  ^ith    appropriate 
state  agencies  for   the  payment  of  the  ex 
p?nses  of  such  agencies  In  providing  tech- 
SlcaT  assistance  to  communities  In  deve^p- 
Sg   conducting,  and  administering  commu- 
nity action  programs.  ;,„„„,  t,tie 
(c)   In  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  title 
I  ani  tme  II  of  this  Act.  no  contract,  agree- 
ment   grant,  loan,  or  other  assistance  shall 
?e  mkde  with,  or  provided  to.  any  S^te  or 
fiaTpubUc  agency  or  any  P^^^-^ ^^^'J^X, 
or  organization  for  the  purpose  of  carrying 
out  any  program,  project,  or  other  activity 
wnthin  a  St^te  unless  a  plan  setting  forth 
Tuch   proposed    contract,   agreement,   grant, 
loan,  or  other  assistance  has  been  subrnlt- 
t^d  to  the  Governor  of  the  State   and  such 
plan  has  not  been  disapproved  by  him  within 
fhlrty   days   of   such   submission:    Provided 
however.  That  this  section  shall  not  apply  to 
contracts,  agreements,  grants,  loans,  or  other 
assistance  to  any  Institution  of  hlf^r  edu- 
cation m  existence  on  the  date  of  the  ap- 
proval of  this  Act. 

(d)  No  private  Institution  or  organization 
shall  be  eligible  for  participation  under  this 
part  unless  It  (1)  Is  Itself  an  Institution  or 
organization  which  has.  prior  to  its  consid- 
eration for  such  participation^  had  a  con- 
cern with  problems  of  poverty,  or  (2  is 
sponsSed  by  one  or  more  such  Institutions 
or  organizations  or  by  a  public  agency  or 
%)  ll  an  institution  of  higher  education 
(as  defined  by  section  401(f)  of  the  Higher 
Education  Facilities  Act  of  1963). 

Equitable   distribution  of  assistance 
SEC.  210.  The  Director  shall  establish  cri- 
teria designed  to  achieve  ^^  eq^^^tT^.^l": 
tHbution  Of  assistance  under  t^is  part  ^tMn 
the  States  between   urban  ^''^/^"'^"^: 
In   developing  such  c^teria    he  shall  «)n 
sider  the  relative  numbers  in  the  States  or 
areas  therein  of:    (D    low-income  families, 
particularly  those  with  children;   (2)  unem- 
ployed persons;  (3)  persons  receiving  cash  or 
other  assistance  on  a  needs  basis  from  public 
agencies  or  private  organizations;  (4)  schcwl 
dropouts;     (5)     adults    with    less    than    an 
eighth-grade  education;  (6)  persons  rejected 
for  military  service;  and  (7)   persons  livtog 
in   urban  places   compared  to  the  number 
living  in  rural  places  as  determined  by  the 
Bureau  of  the  Census  for  the  1960  census. 
Preference  for  components  of  approved 

programs 
Sec    211    In  determining  whether  to  ex- 
tend assistance  under  this  Act.  the  Director 
shall   to  the  extent  feasible,  give  preference 
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to  prograina  and  projects  which  are  compo- 
nent* of  a  community  action  program  ap- 
proved pursuant  to  thto  part. 

PitKT    ■ ABI7I.T     aASIC     EDUCATION     PROGRAMS 

Deelmratian  of  purpose 
S«c.  313.  It  U  the  purpoee  of  thU  part  to 
Initiate  programs  of  Instruction  for  Indi- 
viduals who  have  attained  age  eighteen  and 
whose  Inability  to  read  and  write  the  English 
language  oonstitut«a  a  substantial  Impair- 
ment of  their  abllltj  to  Ret  or  retain  employ- 
ment commensurate  with  their  real  ability 
so  as  to  help  eliminate  such  Inability  and 
raise  the  level  of  education  of  such  Indl- 
vlduMs  with  a  view  to  malting  them  less 
likely  to  become  dependent  on  others.  Im- 
proving their  ability  to  benefit  from  occupa- 
tional training  and  otherwise  Increasint? 
their  opportunities  for  more  productive  and 
profitable  emplojmrjent.  and  making  them 
better  able  to  meet  their  adult  responsibil- 
ities. 

Grant$    to    State^i 

Skc.  213.  (a)  Prom  the  sums  appropriated 
to  carry  out  this  title,  the  Director  shall  make 
grants  to  States  which  have  State  plans  ap- 
proved by  him  under  Chis  .section 

lb)  Grants  under  subsection  lai  may  be 
used.  In  accordance  with  reguiatl'ins  uf  the 
Director,  to — 

ill  aasLst  In  establishment  uf  pilot  proj- 
ects by  local  educational  agencies,  relating 
to  Instruction  In  puDllc  sch-ols,  or  other 
facilities  used  for  the  purpose  by  such  agen- 
cies, of  individuals  des<:Tibed  In  section  212. 
to  (A)  demonstrate,  test  >r  develop  niodir".- 
cations,  or  adaptations  in  the  lli?ht  of  Ir>cal 
needs,  of  special  materials  i>r  methixl.s  for 
Instruction  of  such  Individuals.  iBi  stimu- 
late the  developmant  of  local  educutlonal 
agency  programs  far  instruction  of  such  in- 
dividuals In  such  schools  or  other  facilities 
and  (C)  acquire  additional  information  con- 
cerning the  materlal-s  or  methnds  needed  fur 
an  effective  program  for  rai.^lng  adult  basic 
educational  skills: 

I  2 )  assist  in  meeting  the  cost  of  lineal  edu- 
cational agency  programs  for  instruction  of 
such  Individuals  in  such  schools  or  other 
facilities;  and 

(3)  assist  in  development  or  Improvement 
of  technical  or  supervisory  services  by  the 
State  educational  ti^mcy  relating  to  adult 
basic  education  progr-.uns 

State  plarif 

Stc  214  (a)  The  Director  .shall  approve 
for  purposes  of  this  part  the  plan  of  a  State 
which — 

1 1)  provides  for  administration  thereof  by 
the  State  educational  agency. 

(2)  provides  that  such  agency  will  make 
such  reports  to  the  Director,  in  such  form 
and  containing  sucft  information,  as  may  rea- 
S4jnably  be  necessary  to  enable  the  Director 
U)  perform  his  duties  under  this  part  and 
will  keep  such  records  and  afford  such  ac- 
cess thereto  as  the  Dlrei'or  finds  necessiiry 
to  assure  the  correctness  and  verification  of 
such  reports: 

(3)  provides  such  fiscal  control  and  fund 
accounting  procedures  a^  may  be  necessary 
to  assure  proper  disbursement  of  and  ac- 
counting for  Federal  funds  paid  tti  the  State 
under  this  part  (including  "tuch  funds  p^ild 
by  the  State  to  local  educational  agencle«;). 

I  4)  provides  for  Cfwperatlve  arrangements 
between  the  State  educational  agency  and 
the  State  health  authority  looking  toward 
provision  of  such  health  Information  and 
services  for  Individuals  described  in  section 
212  as  may  be  available  from  such  agencies 
and  as  may  reasonably  be  necessary  to  enable 
them  to  benefit  frora  the  instruction  pro- 
vided under  programs  conducted  pursuar.t 
to  grants  under  thla  part,  and 

1 5)  sets  forth  a  program  for  use,  In  ac- 
cordance with  section  2I3i  b  i .  of  grants  un- 
der this  part  which  affords  assurance  of  sub- 
stantial progress,  within  a  reasonable  period 


and  with  respect  to  all  segments  of  the  popu- 
lation and  all  areas  of  the  State,  toward 
elimination  ui  the  Inability  of  adults  Ui  read 
and  write  Engll.sh  and  U)ward  substantially 
raising  the  level  of  education  of  individuals 
described  in  section  212 

ibi  The  Director  shall  not  finally  disap- 
prove any  State  plan  submitted  under  thl.s 
part,  or  any  modification  there<~if.  without 
first  afford'nj;  the  St«te  educational  agency 
rea.sonable  notice  and  opportu.'ilty  for  a 
hearing 

Ailiitmfnls 

Sec  215  ;  ii  >  Fr'>m  the  sum.s  allix-ated  for 
grants  to  States  under  section  2i:i  for  any 
fiscAl  yetLT.  the  Director  shall  reserve  such 
amount,  but  not  In  excess  of  2  per  centum 
thereof,  as  he  may  detemiiiie,  and  sh.Ul  allot 
such  amount  among  Puerto  Rlctj.  Ciuam. 
.American  -S.imoii.  and  the  Virgin  Islands  ac- 
fordlns;  to  their  respective  needs  for  asslst- 
.mce  under  this  part  The  remainder  of  the 
sums  so  allocated  f'lr  a  fiscal  year  shall  be 
allotted  by  the  Di.recU>r  on  the  basis  of  the 
relative  number  of  individuals  In  each  State 
who  have  attnlned  age  eighteen  aj;d  who 
have  completed  not  more  Lh;ui  five  grades 
of  >chix>l  or  have  not  achieved  an  equivrtlenl 
level  'f  education,  as  determined  by  the  Dl- 
rei'./<.>r  on  the  bisls  of  the  t)e«t  and  most 
r'.t^ent  information  available  Uj  him.  Includ- 
ing any  relevant  data  famished  t*;)  him  by 
the  Department  of  Commerce  The  amount 
allotted  to  any  State  under  the  preceding 
sentence  for  any  fiscal  year  which  Is  less 
than  850.000  shall  be  Incree-sed  to  that 
amount,  the  t«^t<U  thereby  requlre<l  being 
derived  by  proportionately  reducing  the 
amount  allotted  to  each  i.>f  the  remaining 
Stiites  under  '.he  preceding  sentenr-e,  but 
with  such  adjoatments  ivs  may  bo  neceseary 
to  prevent  the  al'o'.ment  of  itny  >f  svich  re- 
maining States  from  being  thereby  reduced 
to  less  than  $50  o(Xj  For  the  purp<:ee«  of  this 
subsection  the  term  "State"  shall  not  In- 
clude Puerto  Ftlco.  Ouivm.  Amerlcaji  Samoa, 
ajid  the  Virgin   Islands 

(bi    The  portion  of  vuiy  State's  allotment 
under  ■•ubp»"c';  t     '  >r  ,i  fiscAl  year  whic-h 

the  Director  dft-nii.i.t's  will  not  t)e  requtre<l 
for  the  period  such  allotment  Ls  available.  f>>r 
carrying  out  the  State  pl.in  i  If  anyi  ap- 
proved under  this  purt  shall  be  av.Ulable  f ■  «■ 
reallotment  fnxn  time  t-o  time  on  such  dates 
during  such  perliid  as  the  Dlrertiir  mav  fix. 
to  other  States  in  propxirtlon  to  the  original 
allotments  to  such  ritat«w  under  subsectlcsn 
ia<  for  such  year,  but  with  such  proportion- 
ale  amount  for  any  of  such  other  St -ites  be- 
ing reduced  to  the  extent  It  exceeds  the  sum 
which  the  Direct- ir  estimates  such  St^it*- 
needs  and  will  be  able  uj  use  f'.ir  such  period 
for  carrying  out  its  State  plan  approved  un- 
der this  part,  and  the  total  i>f  such  reduc- 
tions -Shall  be  similarly  reaJlocated  among 
the  States  whose  pr')portl>;>nate  amounts  .ixe 
not  So  reduced  Any  am'>unt  reallotted  to  a 
State  under  this  subsection  during  a  year 
shall  be  deemed  part  .f  its  allotment  under 
subsection    ai    fir  such  year 

I  CI  The  allotment  i^f  any  State  under  sub- 
set'tlon  lai  fi.TT  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30,  1965,  shall  except  to  the  extent  reallotted 
under  s^iboectlon  ibi  .  remain  available  until 
June  JO  1966  for  obligation  by  such  Stivte 
for  carrying  out  It*  State  p. an  approved  un- 
der this  part 

Payrnents 
Sec  216  lai  Prom  a  States  allotment 
available  for  the  purpose,  the  Federal  share 
of  expenditures  under  Its  State  plan,  for 
the  purposes  .•>et  f  )rth  in  section  213ib) 
shall  be  p.ad  to  such  State  -Such  payments 
shall  be  made  In  advance  on  the  basis  of 
estimates  by  the  Director,  and  may  be  made 
In  such  instiUlments  as  the  Dlrectt>r  may 
determine,  after  making  appropriate  adjust- 
ments to  take  ae-count  of  previously  made 
overpayments  or  underpayments,  except  that 
no  such  payments  shall  be  miide  for  any 
fiscal    year    unless    the    Director    finds    that 


the  amount  available  for  expenditures  f 
adult  basic  educational  programs  and  serviMl 
from  State  sources  for  such  year  win  beMt 
less  than  the  amount  expended  for  gy^ 
purposes  from  such  sources  during  the 
preceding  fiscal  year 

( b  I  For  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30 
1966.  and  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30  IBM 
the  Federal  share  for  each  State  ihaii  ij, 
90  per  centum  For  the  succeeding  Oacti 
year  the  Federal  share  for  any  SUte  ihsli 
be  50  per  centum 

lOperation  of  State  plans,   hearings  and 
1  pidiciil  rrvxeu- 

Sec  217  (ai  Whenever  the  Director,  after 
reasonable  notice  and  opportunity  for  hew- 
ing t<j  the  State  educational  agency  admin- 
istering a  SUite  plan  approved  under  thia 
par: .  Mnds  that   - 

1 1 )  the  Suite  plan  has  been  so  changed 
that  It  no  longer  complies  with  the  provi- 
sions of  section  214.  or 

i2)  In  the  administration  uf  the  plan 
there  Ls  a  failure  to  comply  substantially 
with  any  such  provision. 

rhe   Director  shall   notify  such  St  \te  aeenry 
That  no  further  payments  will  be  m.ide  to  the 
State  undfT  this  part    i  or   in   his  dis-retlon, 
that    further   {wivments   to   the  State  will  b« 
limited  to  pro^riijn.s  u:uler  or  portmns  of  the 
State  plan  not  .tTected  by  such  failure  i   until 
he  Is  satisfied  that  there  will  no  longer  be  any 
failure  to  comply      Until   he  Is  so  satlsflM, 
no  further  payments  may  be  made  to  such 
suite  under  this  part   (or  pnyments  shall  bt 
llmlt«l    t<i    pr'>grams    under    or    portlona  rf 
the  State  plan  not  afTected  by  such  failure) 
(  b )    A  State  educational  agency  dlssatlsfled 
with    a   final    action    of    the   Director   under 
section  214  or  subsection   lai   of  this  section 
may    appeal    t^j   the    United   States  court  of 
appeals   for   the  circuit    In   which   the  SUt« 
Is    hx-ated.    by    filing    a    petition    with   such 
court    within    sixty    days    after    such    flnai 
action       A    c<}py    of    the    petition    shall   be 
forthwith    transmitted    by   the   clerk  of  the 
court   to   the   Director,   or  any   officer  desig- 
nated by  him  for  that  purpose     The  Direc- 
tor   thereupon    shall    file    In    the    court  th* 
record  of  the  pr'X^eedlngs  on  which  he  based 
his    action,    as    provided    In    .section   2112  of 
title  28.  United  States  Code      Upon  the  flUng 
of  such  petition,  the  court  shall  have  Juris- 
diction to  affirm   the  action  of  the  Director 
or    to    set    It    aside.    In    whole    or    In    part 
temporarily   or   permanently,    but   until  the 
filing  of  the  record,  the  Director  may  mod- 
ify or  set   aside  his  order      The  flndlnffs  cf 
the    Director    as   to    the    facts.    If   supported 
by  subst.intlal  evidence,  shall  be  conclusive 
but   the  court,   for  gcxxl   cau.se  shown,  may 
remand    the    case    to    the    Director    to   take 
further  evidence  and  the  Director  may  there- 
upon   make    new    or    modified   findings   of 
fact    and    may    modify    his    previous   action 
and    shall    file    in    the    court    the    record  of 
the  further  proceedings      Such  new  or  modi- 
fied  findings  of   fact   shall   likewise  be  con- 
clusive If  supported  by  substantial  evidence 
The  Judgment  of  the  court  affirming  or  set- 
ting aside,  in   whole  or  In   part,  anv  action 
of    the    Director    shall    be    final,    subject  to 
review  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States    upon    certiorari    or    certification    u 
provided  In  section    1254  of  title  28.  United 
suites    C<xie       The    commencement   of  pro- 
ceedings   under    this    sub.sectlon    shall    not, 
unless  so  specifically  ordered  by   the  court, 
operate  as  a  sUiy  of  the  Director's  action. 
M'.srelliineous 
Sec   218    For  purposes  of  this  part — 
( 1 )    the   term   "State   educational   agency" 
means  the  State  board  of  education  or  other 
agencv  or  officer  primarily  respxinsible  for  the 
State  supervision   of   public   elementary  and 
secondary  schools,  or.  If  different,  the  agency 
or    oflJcer    primarily    responsible    for    super- 
vision   of    adult    basic    education    In    public 
schools,  whichever  may  be  designated  by  th« 
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r  or  bv  State  law.  or.  If  there  Is  no 
^T^ncy  or  officer,  an  agency  or  officer 
,uch  ^^%\t  Governor  or  by  State  law; 
'*«*'«^th^S>nn  '-local  educational  agency" 
'^'  ?bo^Tof  education  or  other  legaUy 
^eansaboarao  authority    having 

T,nlsi?tive"cont"ol  and  direction  of  pub- 
•^r' entlry  or  secondary  schools  in  a  city. 
"'  ''frt^wnL°p.  school  district,  or  political 
'^'ISJisSrina^  State,  except  that  If  there 
•"^cen^ate  board  or  other  legally  constl- 
"  1,  iS  aui^orlty  having  administrative 
'^Sor^nd  direction  of  adult  basic  educa- 
«onTn  public  schools  therein.  It  means  such 
other  board  or  authority. 

,_    ,-VOLCNTABY    ASSISTANCE    PROCaAM    FOB 
''  NEEDT    CHILDREN 

Statement  of  purpose 
<i,r    ''1 9    The   purpose  of  this   part  Is  to 
.now  individual  Americans  to  participate  In 
f  Lrsonul   way   in   the  war  on   Poverty    by 
voluntarllv  assisting  In  the  support  of  one 
r  more   needy   children,   In   a   program  co- 
ordmated  with  city  or  county  social  welfare 
agencies, 
^ut'icwtty  to  establish  inforvuition  center 
SEC  220    ( a  I    In  order  to  carry  out  the  pur- 
«v;es  of  this  part,  the  Director  Is  authorized 
^establish   a   section   within   the   Office   of 
Economic  Opportunity  to  act  as  an  informa- 
tion and   coordination   center   to  encourage 
voluntarv  assistance  for  deserving  and  needy 
children'     Such    section    shall    collect    the 
names  of  persons  who  voluntarily  desire  to 
assist  flnanclallv  such  children  and  shall  se- 
cure from  cltv  or  county  social  welfare  agen- 
cies such  information   concerning  deserving 
and  needy  children  as  the  Director  shall  deem 
appropriate. 

ibi  It  Is  the  Intent  of  the  Ctongress  that 
the  section  established  pursuant  to  this  part 
6hall  act  solely  as  an  Information  and  co- 
ordination center  and  that  nothing  In  this 
part  shall  be  construed  iis  interfering  with 
tjhe  Uirlsdlctlon  of  State  and  local  welfare 
agencies  with  respect  to  programs  for  needy 
children 
Part  n-  Authorization  of  appropriatioris 
SEC  221.  The  Dh-ector  shall  carry  out  the 
programs  provided  for  In  this  title  during  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1965.  and  the  two 
succeeding  fiscal  years.  For  the  purpose  of 
carrvliig  out  this  title,  there  Is  hereby  au- 
thorised to  be  appropriated  the  sum  of  $340,- 
000.000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30. 
1965;  and  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30. 

1966.  and    the    fiscal    year   ending    June   30. 

1967,  .-<uch  sums  may  be  appropriated  as  the 
Congress  may  hereafter  authorize  by  law. 
TrrLE    III— Special    PHOcaAMS    To    Combat 

Poverty  in  Rural  Areas 
Stafemenf  of  purpose 
Sec  301  It  is  the  purpose  of  this  title  to 
meet  somi?  of  the  special  problems  of  rural 
poverty  and  thereby  to  raise  and  maintain 
the  Income  and  living  standards  of  low-in- 
come rural  families  and  migrant  agricultural 
employees  and   their  families. 

PART  A  — AUTHORITY  TO  MAKJE  GRANTS  AND  LOANS 

Sec  302  (a)  The  Director  Is  authorized  to 
make — 

1 1 )  loans  having  a  maximum  maturity  of 
15  years  and  In  amounts  not  exceeding  »a.600 
In  the  aggreagte  to  any  low-Income  rural 
family,  where  in  the  Judgment  of  the  Direc- 
tor, such  loans  have  a  reasonable  possibility 
of  effecting  a  permanent  Increase  In  the  in- 
come of  such  families  by  assisting  or  per- 
mitting them  to — 

(Ai  acquire  or  Improve  real  estate  or  re- 
duce encumbrances  or  erect  Improvements 
thereon. 

iBi  operate  or  Improve  the  operation  of 
farms  not  larger  than  family  sized.  Including 
but  not  limited  to  the  purchase  of  feed,  seed. 
fertUlzer,  livestock,  poultry,  and  equipment, 
or 
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(C)  participate  In  cooperative  associations; 
and/or  to  finance  nonagrlcultural  enterprises 
which  wlU  enable  such  families  to  supple- 
ment their  Income. 

(b)  liOans  under  this  section  shall  be  made 
only  if  the  family  Is  not  qualified  to  obtain 
such  funds  by  loan  under  other  Federal  pro- 
grams. 

Cooperative  associations 

Sec.  303.  The  Director  Is  authorized  to 
make  loans  to  local  cooperative  associations 
furnishing  essential  processing,  purchasing, 
or  marketing  services,  supplies,  or  facilities 
predominantly  to  low-Income  rural  families. 
Limitations  on  assistance 

Sec.  304.  No  financial  or  other  assistance 
shall  be  provided  under  this  part  unless  the 
Director   determines   that — 

(a)  the  providing  of  such  assistance  will 
materially  further  the  purposes  of  this  part, 

and 

(b)  In  the  case  of  assistance  provided  pur- 
suant to  section  303,  the  applicant  is  ful- 
filling or  vdll  fulfill  a  need  for  services,  fa- 
cilities, or  activities  which  is  not  otherwise 
being  met. 

Loan  terms  and  conditions 
Sec.  305.  Loans  pursuant  to   sections  302 
and  303  shall  have  such  terms  and  conditions 
as  the  Director  shall  determine,  subject  to 
the  following  limitations : 

(a)  there  Is  reasonable  assurance  of  re- 
payment of  the  loan; 

(b)  the  credit  Is  not  otherwise  available 
on  reasonable  terms  from  private  sources  or 
other  Federal.  State,  or  local  programs; 

(c)  the  amount  of  the  loan,  together  with 
other  funds  available.  Is  adequate  to  assure 
completion  of  the  project  or  achievement  of 
the  purposes  for  which  the  loan  is  made; 

(d)  the  loan  bears  Interest  at  a  rate  not 
less  than  (1)  a  rate  determined  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury,  taking  into  consider- 
ation the  average  market  yield  on  outstand- 
ing Treasury  obligations  of  comparable  ma- 
turity, plus  (2)  such  additional  charge.  If 
any  toward  covering  other  costs  of  the  pro- 
gram as  the  Director  may  determine  to  be 
consistent  with  Its  purposes; 

(e)  with  respect  to  loans  made  pursuant 
to  section  303.  the  loan  Is  repayable  within 
not  more  than  thirty  years;  and 

(f)  no  financial  or  other  assistance  shall 
be  provided  under  this  part  to  or  In  con- 
nection with  any  corporation  or  cooperative 
organization  for  the  production  of  agrlcul- 
tiu^al  commodities  or  for  manufacturing 
purposes.  

PART  B— ASSISTANCE  FOR  MIGRANT.  AND  OTHER 
SEASONALLY  EMPLOYED.  AGRICULTURAL  EM- 
PLOYEES AND  THEIR  FAMILIES 

Sec  311  The  Director  shall  develop  and 
implement  as  soon  as  practicable  a  program 
to  assist  the  States,  political  subdivisions  of 
States,  public  and  nonprofit  agencies.  Insti- 
tutions, organizations,  farm  associations,  or 
individuals  In  establishing  and  operating 
nroerams  of  assistance  for  migrant,  and  other 
seasonally  employed,  agricultural  employees 
and  their  families  which  programs  shaU  be 
Umlted  to  housing,  sanitation,  education, 
and  day  care  of  children.  Institutions,  orga- 
nlzaUons,  farm  associations,  or  Individuals 
BhaU  be  limited  to  direct  loans. 

PART    C AUTHORIZATION    OF    APPROPRIATIONS 

SK  321  The  Director  shall  carry  out  the 
Drogram  provided  for  in  this  title  during  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1965.  and  the  two 
succeeding  fiscal  years.  For  the  purpose  of 
carrying  out  this  title,  there  Is  hereby  au- 
thorized to  be  appropriated  the  sum  of 
$36  000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30  1966;  and  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
SO*.  1966,  and  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
SO  1967,  such  sums  may  be  appropriated  as 
the  Congress  may  hereafter  authorize  by  law. 
Not  to  exceed  $16,000,000  of  the  funds 
^ppoprlated  under  other  titles  of  this  Act 


for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1965.  may 
also  be  utilized  for  the  pvupoees  of  part  B 
of  this  title. 


PART    I>— INDEMNITY     PAYMENTS    TO    DAIRT 
FARMERS 

Sec  331.  (a)  The  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
is  authorized  to  make  Indemnity  paymente, 
at  a  fair  market  value,  to  dairy  farmers  who 
have  been  directed  since  January  1,  1964  to 
remove  their  milk  from  commercial  markets 
because  it  contained  residues  of  chemlc^ 
registered  and  approved  for  use  by  the  Fed- 
eral Government  at  the  time  of  such  use^ 
Such  indemnity  payments  shall  continue  to 
each  dairy  farmer  until  he  has  been  rein- 
stated and  is  again  allowed  to  dispose  of  his 
milk  on  conunerclal  markets. 

(bl  There  Is  hereby  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated such  sums  as  may  be  necessary 
to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  Act. 

(c)  The  authority  granted  under  this  sec- 
tion shall  expire  on  January  31,  1965. 

TrrLE     IV— EMPLOYMENT     AND     INVESTMENT 

Incentives 
Statement  of  purpose 
SEC.  401.  It  Is  the  purpose  of  this  title  to 
assist  in  the  estebllshment.  preservation,  and 
strengthening  of  small  business  concerns  and 
improve  the  managerial  ^^''^J'^^'^jf'^ 
such  enterprises;  and  to  mobilize  for  these 
objectives  private  as  well  as  public  man- 
agerial skills  and  resources. 

Loans,  participations,  and  guaranties 
Sec     402    The    Director    Is    authorized    to 
make'  participate   (on  an  Immediate  basis) 
S?orguSantee  loans,  repayable  in  not  more 
than  Mteen  years,  to  any  smaU  business  con- 
cern   (as  defined   In  section  3   of  the  Small 
Business  Act  (15  U.S.C.  632)  and  re^J^tlons 
issued  thereunder),  or  to  any  qualified  per- 
son   seeking    to    establish    such    a    concern, 
when  he  determines  that  such  1^^^  jj"  "- 
slst  in  carrying  out  the  purposes  of  this  title 
with  particular  emphasis  on  employment  of 
the  long-term  unemployed:  Provided,  how- 
ever. That  no  such  loans  shall  be  made  par- 
ticipated  m,   or   guaranteed  If   t^e  total   of 
such  Federal  assistance  to  a  single  borrower 
outstanding  at  any  one  time  would  exce^ 
$25  000      The  Director  may  defer  payments 
on  the  principal  of  such  loans  for  a  grace 
nerlod  and  use  such  other  methods  as  he 
deems   necessary   and  appropriate  to  assure 
the  successful  establishment  and  operation 
of  such  concern.     The  Director  may^ln  his 
discretion,  as  a  condition  of  such  ftnanclal 
assistance,  require   that   the  borrower  take 
steps  to  improve  his  management  skUls  oy 
participating  in  a  management  training  pro- 
-am approved  by  the  Director.     The  Dlr^- 
tor  shall  encourage,  as  far  as  possible,  the 
participation  of  the  private  business  com- 
munity in  the  program  of  assistance  to  such 
concerns. 

Coordination  with  community  action 

programs 
Sec  403  No  financial  assistance  shall  be 
provided  under  section  402  in  any  commu- 
nlty  for  which  the  Director  has  aPP^oy^^^ 
community  action  program  pursuant  to  title 
nTthls  Act  unless  such  financial  asstet- 
ance  Is  determined  by  him  to  be  consistent 
with  such  program. 

Financing  under  Small  Business  Act 
Sec  404.  Such  lending  and  guaranty  func- 
tions under  this  title  as  may  be  delegated 
to  the  small  Business  Administration  may 
be  financed  with  funds  appropriated  to  the 
revolving  fund  established  by  section  4(c)  of 
the  small  Business  Act  (15  US.C  ra3(c)) 
for  the  purposes  of  sections  7(a).  7(b).  and 
8°a)  of  that  Act  (15  U£.C.  636(a).  636(b). 
637(a)). 

Loan    terms   and   conditions 
Sec    405.  Loans  made  pursuant  to  section 
402    (including  Immediate  participation*  In 
and   guaranties   of   such  loans)    shall   have 
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such  term*  •ad  coqdislons  a«  the  Director 
shall  determine,  subject  to  the  following 
limitation* — 

lai  there  U  reasonable  assurance  of  re- 
payment of  the  loan. 

lb)  the  financial  assistance  Is  not  other- 
wue  available  on  reasonable  terms  from  pri- 
vate sources  or  other  Federal.  State,  or  local 
programa; 

I  CI  the  amount  of  the  loan,  together  with 
other  funds  available.  Is  adequate  to  assure 
completion  of  the  prr>Ject  or  achievement 
of  the  purposes  for  which  the  loan  Is  made; 
(d)  the  loan  bears  interest  at  a  rate  not 
less  than  (1)  a  rate  determined  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasiiry,  talcing  into  consid- 
eration the  average  raarket  yield  on  out- 
standing Treasury  obltgatlons  of  comparable 
maturity,  plus  (2)  such  additional  charge.  If 
any  toward  coverlnj  other  costs  of  the  pro- 
gram as  the  Director  may  determine  to  be 
consistent  with  Its  purposes  Protided.  hcnj-- 
ever.  That  the  rate  of  interest  charged  on 
loans  made  in  redevelopment  areas  desig- 
nated under  the  Area  aedevelopment  Act  (42 
U  ri  C.  2501  et  seq  >  »haJl  not  exceed  the  rate 
currently  applicable  to  new  loans  made  u:.- 
der  section  «  of  that  Act  (42  USC  2505 1 ; 
and 

le)  fees  not  In  eoccesa  of  amounts  neces- 
sary to  cover  administrative  expenses  and 
probable  losses  may  be  rp<iulred  on  loan 
guaranties. 

Limitation  cm   /inancial  atxistancc 
Stc.  406.  No   financial    assistance    shall    b*- 
extended   pursuant   to    this    title   where    the 
Director  determines  that   the  assistance  will 
be   used   In   relocating  establishments   from 
one  area  to  another  or  in  financing  subcon- 
tractors to  enable  them   to  ur.dertalte   work 
theretofore    performed    In    another    area    by 
other  subcontractors  or  contractors 
Duration  of  pro<;rarn 
Sbc.  407.  The  Director  shall  carry  out  the 
programs  provided  for  In  this  title  during  ihe 
flscal  year  ending  J\ine  30.  1965.  and  the  two 
succeeding  fiscal   yeare 

Tmx  V — Work   Exptrience   PROCR.^MS 
Statement  o/  purpose 

Sec.  501.  It  Is  the  purpose  of  this  title  to 
expand  the  opportunities  for  constructive 
work  experience  and  other  needed  training 
available  to  persons  who  are  unable  to  sup- 
port or  care  for  theonaelves  or  their  families 
In  carrying  out  this  purpose,  the  Directt.r 
shall  make  maxlm.um  use  of  the  programs 
available  under  the  Manpower  Development 
and  Training  Act  of  1962  as  amended,  and 
Vocational  Educatlnn  Act  of  lt>63 

Payments  for  esper:mental    pilot    and 
demonstration  projects 
Sec.  502.  In  order  to  stimulate  the  adop- 
tion  of    programs   designed    to    help    unem- 
ployed  fathers  and   other   needy   persons    to 
secure  and  retain  emgployment  or  to  attain 
or  retain  capability  fur  self-support  or  per- 
sonal Independence,  the  Director  Is  author- 
ized to  transfer  funds  appropriated  or  allo- 
cated to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  title 
to  the  Secretary  at  Health,   Education,  and 
Welfare   to   enable   hUn    to   make    payments 
for    experimental,    pilot,    or    demonstration 
projects  under  section  1115  of  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act    (42   USC     niS'.   subject   to   the 
limitations   contained    in    section    4CW(aMli 
to    (6).    Inclusive     of    such    Act     (42    USC 
609(a)(l)-(6)  ).    in    addition    to    the    sums 
otherwise  available   pursuant   thereto.     The 
costs  of  such  projects   to  the  United   States 
for  the  flscal  year  ending  June  30    1965.  shall 
notwithstanding  the  provisions  of  such  Act. 
be  met  entirely  from  funds  appropriated  or 
allocated   to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this 
title. 

Authorization  of  appropriations 

Sec.  503.  The  Director  shall  carry  out  the 
programs  provided  for  m  this  title  during  the 
nscal  year  ending  Juae  30.  1965.  and  the  two 


succeeding;  Mscal  years  For  the  purp.>«e  of 
carrying  .)Ut  this  title,  there  Is  hereby  -lu- 
th'irized  to  be  appropriated  the  sum  of  $l5u  - 
(X)0  0«X)  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30. 
H>65.  and  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30. 
lyOti.  and  the  tls<:al  year  endm»!  Jane  30 
li»67.  such  sums  may  be  appr^ -pruvtcd  a«  the 
Congress  may  hereafter  authorize  by  law 
TnxE  \'I     Administration   knu  Coordination 

P\RT    A        aDMI.VISTRATIipN 

Office  of  Economic  Opportunity 
Sec  601  (ai  There  Is  hereby  established 
in  the  Executive  Offlce  of  the  President  the 
Ofnce  of  Economic  Opportunity  The  Offlce 
shall  be  headed  by  a  Director  who  .shall  be 
appointed  by  the  President,  by  and  with  the 
advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate  There 
shall  .ilso  be  In  the  Office  one  Deputy  Direc- 
tor and  three  Assistant  Directors  who  shall 
be  app.'inted  by  the  President,  by  and  with 
the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate  The 
Deputy  Director  and  the  Assistant  Directors 
shall  perform  such  functions  as  the  Direc- 
tor may  from  time  Ui  time  prescribe 

(  b  I  Notwlthst. Hiding  the  provisions  of  sec- 
tion 5(bi  of  the  Reorganization  Act  of  1949 
(5  use  133z-3(b)).  at  any  time  after  one 
year  from  the  date  of  enactment  hereof  the 
President  may  by  complying  with  the  pro- 
cedures established  by  that  Act.  provide  for 
'he  tr.insfer  of  the  OfTlce  from  the  Executive 
Office  of  the  President  and  for  its  establish- 
ment elsewhere  in  the  executive  branch  a* 
he  deems  appropriate 

(ci  The  compensation  of  the  Director  of 
the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  shall  be 
fixed  by  the  President  at  a  rate  not  In  excess 
of  the  annual  rate  of  compensation  payable 
to  the  Director  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget 
(di  The  compensation  of  the  Deputy  Di- 
rector of  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity 
shall  be  fixed  by  the  President  at  a  rate  not 
m  excess  of  the  annual  rate  of  compensation 
payable  to  the  Deputy  Director  of  the  Bu- 
reau of  the  Budget 

lei  The  compensation  of  the  Assistant  Di- 
rectors of  the  Office  of  E<^^'onomlc  Oppor- 
tunity shall  be  fixed  by  the  President  at  a 
rate  not  In  excess  of  the  annual  rate  of  com- 
pensation payable  to  the  Assistant  Secre- 
taries of  the  Executive  Departments 
Authority  of  Director 
Sr.r  602  In  addition  to  the  authority  con- 
ferred upo[i  him  by  other  sections  of  this 
Act.  the  Director  Is  authorized,  in  carrying 
out  his  functions  under  this  Act.  to — 

I  a)  appoint  In  accordance  with  the  civil 
service  laws  such  personnel  as  may  be  neces- 
sary to  enable  the  Office  to  carry  out  Its 
functions  and  except  as  otherwise  provided 
herein,  fix  their  compensation  In  accordance 
with  the  Classification  Act  of  1949  (5  USC 
1071  et  seq  )  : 

(bi  employ  experts  and  consultants  or 
organizations  thereof  as  authorized  by  sec- 
tion 15  of  the  Administrative  Expenses  Act 
of  1946  (5  US.C  55a t,  compensate  Individ- 
uals so  employed  at  rates  not  In  excess  of 
$100  per  diem.  Including  travel  time,  and 
allow  them,  while  away  from  their  homes  or 
regular  pUices  of  business,  travel  expenses 
(Including  per  diem  In  lieu  of  subsistence* 
iis  authorized  by  section  5  of  such  Act  (5 
USC  73ta-2i  for  persons  In  the  Government 
service  employed  intermittently,  while  so 
employed.  Provided,  houfic--.  That  co:itract.s 
for  such  employment  miiy  be  renewed  an- 
nually, 

ici  appoint,  without  regard  to  the  civil 
service  laws,  one  or  more  advisory  conimlttees 
composed  of  such  private  citizens  and  offi- 
cials of  the  Federal.  State,  and  local  govern- 
ments as  he  deems  dc-slraOle  to  advise  him 
with  respect  U)  his  functions  under  this  .\ct. 
and  members  of  such  commlttefs  (Including 
the  National  Advisory  Council  established  In 
section  605'.  other  than  those  regularly  em- 
ployed by  the  Federal  Government,  while 
attending    meetings   of    such    committees   or 


otherwise  serving  at  the  request  of  the  Di, 

recti, r,  shall   be  entitled  to  receive  comp«n" 

1    expenses    as    provided  in 

ith   respect   to  experts  and 


satlon  and  travel 
sutjsectlon  ibi  w 
consultants, 

idi  with  the  approval  of  the  President 
iirrange  with  and  reimburse  the  head*  oi 
other  Federal  agencies  for  the  perfurmance 
of  any  of  his  functions  undt-r  this  Act  and 
,ia  neiessary  or  appropriate,  delegate  any  of 
his  powers  under  this  Act  and  authorize  the 
redelegatlon  thereof, 

(ei  utilize,  with  their  consent,  the  gerv- 
Ices  and  facilities  of  Federal  agencies  without 
reimbursement,  and.  with  the  consent  of  anv 
State  or  a  jxilltlcal  subdivision  of  a  Sute, 
accept  and  utilize  the  services  and  facKitieji 
of  the  agencies  of  such  State  or  subdivision 
without  reimbursement. 

(f  I  accept  m  the  name  of  the  OfTlce.  and 
employ  or  dispose  of  In  furtherance  of  the 
purposes  of  this  Act,  or  of  any  title  thereof, 
any  money  or  property,  real,  personal,  or 
mixed,  tangible  or  Intangible,  received  by 
gift,  devise,  bequest,  or  otherwise. 

(gi  accept  voluntary  and  uncompensated 
services,  notwithstanding  the  provlslonj  of 
section  3679ibi  of  the  Revised  Statutes  i31 
USC   66.1 1  b  n  ; 

I  hi  allocate  and  expend,  or  transfer  to 
other  Federal  agencies  for  expenditure,  fundi 
made  available  under  this  Act  as  he  deemi 
necesisary  to  carry  out  the  provisions  hereof, 
Including  (without  regard  to  the  provisions 
of  section  4774(d)  of  title  10,  United  Stat«» 
Code)  expenditure  for  construction,  repain, 
and  capital  improvements; 

( I )  dlfif-emlnate.  without  regard  to  the  pro- 
vUilons  of  section  4154  of  title  39,  United 
States  Code,  data  and  Information,  In  such 
form  as  he  shall  deem  appropriate,  to  public 
agencies,  private  organizations,  and  the  gen- 
eral public; 

(J)  ad.)pt  an  official  seal,  which  shall  b« 
Judicially  noticed; 

ik)  notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law  relating  to  the  acquisition,  handling, 
or  disposal  of  real  or  i>ersonal  property  by 
the  United  States,  deal  with,  complete,  rent, 
renovate,  modernize,  or  sell  for  cash  or  credit 
at  his  discretion  any  properties  acquired  by 
him  In  connection  with  loans,  partlclpaUon*. 
and  guaranties  made  by  him  pursuant  to 
titles  III  and  IV  of  this  Act; 

(1)  collect  or  compromise  all  obllBstlon* 
to  or  held  bv  him  and  all  legal  or  equitable 
rights  accruing  to  him  In  connection  with 
the  payment  of  obligations  until  such  time 
as  .such  obligations  may  be  referred  to  the 
Attorney   General    for   suit   or   collection; 

(m)    expend,    without    regard    to  the  pro- 
visions of  any  other  law  or  regulation,  funds 
made  available  for  purposes  of  this  Act  (li 
for  printing  and   binding,  and    (2i    for  rent 
of  buildings  and  space  In  buildings  and  for 
repair,  alteration,  and  Improvement  of  build- 
ings and  space  In  buildings  rented  by  him; 
but    the   DirecU)r   shall   not  utilize   the  au- 
thority contained  In  this  clause    (A)   except 
when  necessary  In  order  to  obtain  an  Item, 
service,  or  facility,  which  Is  required  In  the 
proper  administration  of  this  Act.  and  whl(± 
otherwise  could  not  be  obtained,  or  could  not 
be    obtained     In    the    quantity    or    quality 
needed    or  at  the  time    in  the  form,  or  under 
the   conditions   in   which.   It    Is   needed,  and 
I  B  1  prior  u  >  haviuK  given  written  notification 
t<3  the  Administrator  lif  General  Services  (U 
the  exercl.se  of  such  authority  would  affect  Ml 
actlvltv  which  otherwise  would  be  under  the 
Jurisdiction  of  the  General  Services  Admin- 
istration)    or    the    Chairman    of    the    Joint 
Committee   on   Printing    i  if   the   exercise  of 
such     authority    would    affect    an    activity 
which   otherwise  would   be   under  the  Juris- 
diction of  such  Committee  I    of  his  Intention 
to  exercise  such  authority,  the  Item,  .service. 
(jr   facility    with   respect   to   which   such  au- 
thority  is  proposed  to  be  exercised,  and  the 
reasons  and  Justifications  for  the  exercise  of 
such  authority;  and 


iseif 

-_. KH.h  such  policies,  standards,  crl- 
•°>  "tf  P^^Sfures^prescrlbe  such  rule, 
^'''•^ulat^o.^  enter  Into  such  contracts 
*Dd  reK^^t^'^'^  with  public  agencies  and 
*"'  ^''arZZ^oL  anS  persons,  make  such 
^''■'  LZ^^n  Uunp  sum  or  Installments,  and 
paymentsjin  u^  ^ay  of  reimbursement,  and 
'"  '^TcZ  of  Rrimt*.  with  necessary  adjust- 
'"  ^!  o^ccoimt  of  overpayments  or  under- 
^ents  on  "c  ^^^^^^ji^.  perform  such  func- 

P*- "' !nd  ule  such  steps  as  he  may  deem  to 
;''":fe:eir;  or  appropriate  to  carry  out  the 
^ovlBicns  uf  this  Act, 

volunteers   m  scn^ice   to   America 
,   -603    I  n »  The  Director  Is  authorized  to 

^^„t     select,    train,    and— 
"*   ,    noon  request  of  State  or  local  agencies 

;,  Av  ite  nonproht  organizations,  refer  vol- 
"  ^  ~Vn  i>erform  duties  in  furtherance  of 
l^^ZicCbnUns  ix--erty  at  a   State  or 

"^".■."ur'c.H'peratlon  with  other  Federal. 
state  or  local  agencies  Involved,  assign  vol- 
uni^rs  to  work  ,A.  In  meeting  the  health. 
Stton.  welfare,  or  related  needs  of  In- 
!^  nf  l"  >K  ""  reservations,  of  migratory 
ISer  and  their  fi.mlUes.  or  of  residents 
T.he  District  of  Columbia,  the  Common- 
'^•oiith  of  Puerto  RICO.  Guam,  American 
^m-a  the  Virgin  Islands,  or  the  Trust  Ter- 
^^rv  of  the  Pacific  Islands;  (B)  in  the  care 
"rd  rehabiltt.^tlon  of  the  menUUy  111  or 
mertallv  retarded  under  treatment  at  non- 
oroftt  mentiil  health  or  mental  retardation 
'Irri-ies  iusslsted  In  their  construction  or 
onerallon  bv  Federal  funds;  and  (C)  In  fur- 
therance of  "programs  or  activities  authorized 
or  supported  under  title  I  or  11  of  this  Act. 

(bi  The  referral  or  assignment  of  voltm- 
•eers  shall  be  on  such  terms  and  conditions 
's  -he  Director  may  determine,  but  volun- 
•eers  shall  not  be  referred  or  assigned  to 
duties  or  work  In  any  State  without  the  con- 
sent af  the  Governor. 

'  ici  The  Director  Is  authorized  to  provide 
•o  al'  volunteers  during  training  and  to  vol- 
unteers assigned  pursuant  to  subsection  (a) 
2i  such  stipend,  not  to  exceed  »50  per 
month,  such  living,  travel,  and  leave  allow- 
mces  and  such  housing,  transportation  (In- 
cluding travel  to  and  from  the  place  of  traln- 
re  .supplies,  equipment,  subsistence,  cloth- 
ing and  health  and  dental  care  as  the  Di- 
rector ni.iv  deem  necessary  or  appropriate  for 
their  needs 

,di  Volunteers  shall  be  deemed  not  to  be 
Federal  employees  and  shall  not  be  subject 
to  the  provisions  of  laws  relating  to  Federal 
employment.  Including  those  relating  to 
hours  of  wi>rk.  rates  of  compensation,  leave. 
unemployment  compensation,  and  Federal 
employee  benefits,  except  that  all  vol- 
unteers during  training  and  such  volun- 
teers as  are  assigned  pursuant  to  subsection 
iai(2)  shall  be  deemed  Federal  employees 
to  the  same  extent  as  enrollees  of  the  Corps 
under  section   106   (b),   (c),  and  (d)   of  this 

.\ct 

Economic  Opportunity  Council 

Sec  604,  (a)  There  Is  hereby  established 
an  Economic  Opportunity  Council,  which 
shall  consult  with  and  advise  the  Director 
in  carrying  out  his  functions.  Including  the 
coordination  of  antlpoverty  efforts  by  all 
segments  of  the  Federal  Government. 

ibi  The  Council  shall  Include  the  Di- 
rector, who  shall  be  Chairman,  the  Secre- 
tary of  Defense,  the  Attorney  General,  the 
Secretitrles  of  the  Interior.  Agriculture.  Com- 
merce. Labor,  and  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare,  the  Housing  and  Home  Finance  Ad- 
ministrator, the  Administrator  of  the  Small 
Business  Administration,  the  Chairman  of 
the  Council  of  Economic  Advisers,  the  Di- 
rector of  Selective  Service,  and  such  other 
agency  heads  as  the  President  may  desig- 
nate, or  delegates  thereof. 

National  Advisory  Council 

Sec    605     There   is  hereby  established  in 
the  Offlce  a  National  Advisory  Council.    The 
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Oouncll  shall  be  composed  of  the  Director, 
who  shall  be  Chairman,  and  not  more  than 
fourteen  additional  members  appointed  by 
the  President,  without  regard  to  the  civil 
service  laws,  who  shall  be  representative  of 
the  public  In  general  and  appropriate  fields 
of  endeavor  related  to  the  purposes  of  this 
Act.  Upon  the  request  of  the  Director,  the 
Council  shall  review  the  operations  and  ac- 
tivities of  the  Offlce.  and  shall  make  such 
recommendations  with  respect  thereto  as  are 
appropriate.  The  Council  shall  meet  at  least 
once  each  year  and  at  such  other  times  as 
the  Director  may  request. 


Revolving  fund 
Sec.  606.  (a)  To  carry  out  the  lending  and 
guaranty  functions  authorized  under  titles 
III  and  IV  of  this  Act.  there  Is  authorized  to 
be  established  a  revolving  fund.  The  capi- 
tal of  the  fund  shall  consist  of  such  amounts 
as  may  be  advanced  to  it  by  the  Director 
from  funds  appropriated  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 321  and  shall  remain  available  until 
expended. 

(b)  The  Director  shall  pay  Into  miscel- 
laneous receipts  of  the  Treasury,  at  the  close 
of  each  flscal  year.  Interest  on  the  capital  of 
the  fund  at  a  rate  determined  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury,  taking  Into  considera- 
tion the  average  market  yield  on  outstand- 
ing Treasury  obligations  of  comparable  ma- 
turity during  the  last  month  of  the  pre- 
ceding flscal  year.  Interest  payments  may 
be  deferred  with  the  approval  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury,  but  any  Interest  pay- 
ments so  deferred  shall  themselves  bear 
Interest. 

(c)  Whenever  anv  capital  in  the  fund  is 
determined  by  the  Director  to  be  In  excess  of 
current  needs,  such  capital  shall  be  credited 
to  the  appropriation  from  which  advanced, 
where  It  shall  be  held  for  future  advances. 

(d)  Receipts  from  any  lending  and  guar- 
anty operations  under  this  Act  (except  oper- 
ations under  title  IV  carried  on  by  the  Small 
Business  Administration)  shall  be  credited 
to  the  fund.  The  fund  shall  be  available  for 
the  payment  of  all  expenditures  of  the  Di- 
rector for  loans,  participations,  and  guaran- 
ties authorized  under  titles  III  and  IV  of  this 

Act.  ^     _, 

Labor  standards 

Sec.  607.  AH  laborers  and  mechanics  em- 
ployed by  contractors   or  subcontractors  In 
the  construction,  alteration  or  repair.  Includ- 
ing   painting    and    decorating    of    projects, 
buildings  and  works  which  are  federally  as- 
sisted under  this  Act.  shall  be  paid  wages  at 
rates  not  less  than  those  prevailing  on  simi- 
lar   construction    in    the    locality    as    deter- 
mined by  the  Secretary  of  Labor  In  accord- 
ance with  the  Davis-Bacon  Act,  as  amended 
(40  USC    276a-276a-6).     The   Secretary  of 
Labor  shall  have,  with  respect  to  such  labor 
standards,  the  authority  and   functions  set 
forth  in  Reorganization  Plan  Numbered   14 
of  1950  (15  F.R.  3176;  64  Stat.  1267;  5  U.S.C 
133— 133Z-15) ,  and  section  2  of   the  Act  of 
June  13    1934,  as  amended   (48  Stat.  948,  as 
amended;  40  U.S.C.  276(c)). 
Reports 
Sec    608.  Not  later  than  one  hundred  and 
twenty  days  after  the  close  of  each  fiscal  year, 
the  Director  shall  prepare  and  submit  to  the 
President  for  transmittal  to  the  Congress  a 
full    and   complete   report   on   the   activities 
of  the  Offlce  during  such  year. 
Definitions 

Sec.  609.  As  used  In  this  Act : 

(a)  The  term  "State"  means  a  State,  the 
Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico,  the  District 
of  Columbia.  Guam,  American  Samoa,  or  the 
Virgin  Islands,  and  for  purposes  of  title  I 
and  part  A  of  title  II  such  term  Includes 
the  Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands; 
and  the  term  "United  States",  when  used  In 
a  geographical  sense.  Includes  the  foregoing 
and  all  other  places,  continental  or  Insular. 
including  the  Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific 


Islands,  subject  to  the   jurlsdlcUon  of   the 
United  States. 

(b)  The  term  "agency",  unless  the  con- 
text requires  otherwise,  ^«"^«  ^^P^^^l 
agency,  or  other  component  of  a  Federal, 
State,  or  local  governmenUl  entity. 

(c)  The  term  "family,"  In  the  case  of  a 
Job  Corps  enroUee,  means— 

(1)  the  spouse  or  child  of  an  enrollee,  and 

(2)  any  other  relative  who  draws  sub- 
stantial  support   from   the   enrollee. 

PART    B— COORDINATION     OF    ANTIPOVERTT    PRO- 
GRAMS   COORDINATION 

SEC  611.  (a)  In  order  to  Insure  that  all 
Federal  programs  related  to  the  purposes  of 
fws   Act   a7e   carried   out   In   a   coordinated 

manner —  „       „^ 

( 1 )  the  Director  Is  authorized  to  call  upon 
other  Federal  agencies  to  supply  such  statis- 
tical data,  program  reports,  and  other  mate- 
r  a^  as  he  dee^ms  necessary  to  discharge  his 
responsibilities  under  this  Act.  and  to  assist 
the  President  In  coordinating  the  antlpoverty 
efforts  of  all  Federal  agencies; 

1 2 )  Federal  agencies  which  are  engaged  m 
administering  programs  related  to  the  pur- 
poces  of  this  Act,  or  which  otherwise  per- 
form functions  relating  thereto,  shall— 

(A)  cooperate  with  the  Director  In  carry- 
ing out  his  duties  and  responsibilities  under 
this  Act;  and 

,B)  carry  out  their  programs  and  exercise 
their  functions  In  such  ^^nn"  as  will,  to 
the  maximum  extent  permitted  by  other 
applicable  law,  assist  In  carrying  out  the 
purposes  of  this  Act;  and 

(3)  the  President  may  direct  that  partic- 
ular programs  and  functions,  includ  ng  the 
Cendi^re  of  funds,  of  the  Federal  agen- 
cies referred  to  In  paragraph  (2)  shall  be 
carried  out,  to  the  extent  not  inconsistent 
with  other  applicable  law.  In  conjunct^ 
with  or  in  support  of  programs  authorized 
under  this  Act. 

(b)   In  order  to  insure  that   all  existing 
Federal  agencies  are  utilized  to  the  maximum 
extent  possible  In  carrying  out  the  purposes 
oftSls^Act,  no  funds  appropriated  to  carry 
out  this  Act  shall  be  used  to  establish  any 
new  department  or  offlce  when  the  Intended 
nanctio^ls  being  performed  by  an  existing 
department  or  offlce. 
Preference  to  community  action  programs 
Sec    612    To  the  extent  feasible  and  con- 
sistent w^th  the  provisions  of  ^^^^ /^^^^^^^Jif 
anv  Federal  program  and  with  the  purposes 
o?t4  Act.  the  head  of  each  Federal  agency 
administering    any    Federal    Pr°gr/i^,,^«.f^^- 
rected  to  give  preference  to  any  application 
?or  assistance  or  benefits  which  is  made  pur- 
suant to  or  in  connection  with  a  community 
action  program  approved  pursuant  to  title 
II  of  this  Act. 

Information  center 
Sec  613.  In  order  to  insure  that  aU  Federal 
programs  related  to  the  purposes  of  this  Act 
kre  utilized  to  the  maximum  extent  Possible, 
and  to  insure  that  information  concerning 
such  programs  and  other  relevant  informa- 
tSn  irrefdily  available  In  one  place  to  pub- 
lic officials  and  other  Interested  persons,  the 
Director  is  authorized  as  he  deems  appro- 
priate to  collect,  prepare,  analyze,  correlate 
and  distribute  such  Information  either  free 
of  charge  or  by  sale  at  cost  (any  funds  so  re- 
c  iv^  fo  be  deposited  to  the  D^e^to^'^-; 
count  as  an  offset  to  such  cost),  and  make 
aJrariements  and  pay  for  any  printing  and 
blnd^g  without  regard  to  the  provisions  of 
any  other  law  or  regulation. 

Prohibition  of  Federal  control 
Sec.  614.  Nothing  contained  in  this  Act 
shall  be  construed  to  authorize  any  depart- 
ment, agency,  ofllcer.  or  e°^P!°y^^,  °^  ^« 
united  SUtes  to  exercise  any  direction  su- 
pervUlon.  or  control  over  the  curriculum, 
program  of   instruction.   admlnlsUatlon.   or 
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personnel  of  unj  e4uc»tlonal  Institution  or 
school  systein. 

AuthorUation  of  appropriations 
SBC.  «16.  The  Director  shall  carry  out  the 
programa  proTlded  for  In  this  title  during 
the  fiscal  year  endl»g  June  30,  1965.  and  the 
two  succeeding  fiscal  years.  For  the  purpose 
of  carrying  out  this  Utle  ( other  than  for  pur- 
poses of  my^<"g  credits  to  the  revolving  fund 
established  by  section  60e(a)  ) ,  there  Is  here- 
by authorlaed  to  be  appropriated  the  sum  of 
$10,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30.  1965:  and  for  the  fltocal  year  ending  June 
30.  1»«6,  and  the  flacat  year  ending  June  30. 
1967,  such  sums  may  be  appropriated  as  the 
Congress  may  hereafter  authorize  by  law 

Sic.  616.  No  part  of  any  funds  appropriated 
or  otherwise  made  available  Tor  expenditure 
under  authority  of  this  Act  shall  be  used  to 
make  payments  to  any  Individual  unless  such 
Individual  has  exe<3uted  and  filed  with  the 
Director  an  affldavlt  that  he  does  not  believe 
In.  and  la  not  a  member  of  and  does  not  sup- 
port any  organization  that  believes  In  or 
teaches,  the  overthrow  of  the  United  States 
Government  by  force  or  violence  or  by  any 
Illegal  or  unconstitutional  methixls 
Tm-E  VII — TaiATMtN-r  or  In  tomb  for  Cer- 
tain Public  Assistance  Purposes 
Public  atsistanc 
Sec.  701.  (a»  NotwUhslandlnf?  the  provi- 
sions of  titles  I.  IV.  X,  XIV.  and  XVI  of  the 
Social  Security  Act.  a  State  plan  approved 
under  any  such  title  shall  provide  that— 

(1)  the  first  $85  plus  one-hBdf  of  the  ex- 
cess over  $85  of  payanents  made  to  or  on 
behalf  of  any  person  for  or  with  respect  to 
any  month  under  title  I  or  II  of  this  Act  or 
any  program  assisted  under  such  title  shall 
not  be  regarded  (A)  as  Income  or  resources 
of  such  person  In  determlnlnf?  his  need  under 
such  approved  State  plan,  or  (Bi  as  Income 
or  resources  of  any  other  Individual  In  deter- 
mining the  need  of  such  other  individual 
under  such  approved  State  plan; 

(3)  no  payments  made  to  or  on  behalf  of 
any  person  for  or  with  respect  to  any  month 
under  such  title  or  ar\y  such  prot^am  shall 
be  regarded  as  Inoome  or  resources  of  any 
other  Individual  in  determlnlns;  the  need  of 
such  other  Individual  under  such  approved 
State  plan  except  to  the  extent  made  avail- 
able to  or  for  the  benefit  of  such  other  Indi- 
vidual; and 

(3)  no  grant  n»de  to  any  family  under 
title  III  of  this  Aot  shall  be  re^rarded  as  In- 
come or  resoxirces  of  such  f.imllv  In  deter- 
mining the  need  of  any  member  thereof 
under  such  appro\»ed  State  plan 

lb)  No  funds  to  which  a  State  Is  other- 
wise entitled  under  title  I.  IV.  X.  XIV,  or 
XVI  of  the  Social  Security  Act  for  any  period 
before  July  1.  1965.  shall  be  withheld  by  rea- 
son of  any  action  talten  pursuant  to  a  State 
statute  which  prevents  such  State  from  com- 
plying with  the  requirements  of  subsection 
la). 

Mr.  McNAMARA.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  that  the  Senate  concur  In  the 
amendment  of  the  House  U">  S.  2642. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  question  Is  on  agreeinjj  to  the 
motion  of  the  Senator  from  Michigan 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
1  minute  to  the  Senator  from  New  York. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  before 
the  Senate  flnsdiy  accepts  this  bill.  I  wish 
to  express  my  appreciation  to  the  mem- 
bers of  the  conference  committee  of  both 
Houses  who  endorsed  my  proposal  for  a 
voluntary  aaslstance  proKram  for  needy 
children.  I  am  confident  that  the  Office 
of  Economic  Opportunity  will  set  up  this 
program  as  soon  ajs  possible  so  that  the 
more  than  a  thousand  generous  people 
who  have  written  to  me  expressing  their 


desire  to  sponsor  a  child  will  have  to  wait  bill  will  go  very  far.  when  Implementrt 

no  longer.  successfully  and  effectively  to  attackUie 

Just  last  week.  Mr.  President,  a  young  poverty  that  exists  In  the  United  StaUi 

seaman  from  Alabama,  who  is  stationed  in  effect,  we  have  reviewed  some  New 

at    the    Naval    Communications   Center  De«l  type  of  programs  on  which  It  la  prt>. 

here  In  Washington,  came  Into  my  office  posed   to  spend  somewhat  In  exceaa  of 

*ith  an  offer  to    'adopt'  three  or  four  $900   million.     It  should  be  brought  to 

youngsters.     His  unit,  he  explained,  al-  the  attention  of  the  Congress  that  we  trt 

ready   has    foster   children   abroad,   but  already  spending  $66.5  billion  annually 

they  were  most  anxious  to  help  some  of  in  an  effort  to  mitigate  poverty— |66i 

our  own   needy   children   right   here  at  billion  Is  spent  by  Federal.  State,  local, 

home.     The  minute  the  Pre.sldent  signs     -"-*   —'••  —  — •-     -  • 

this  bill.  I  shall  be  in  touch  with  the.se 
sailors,  and  all  other  volunU-ers.  advising 
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them  how  they  can  put  their  generosity 
and  4uod  will  to  work  for  the  benefit  of 
America  s  children 

Mr  TOWER  Mr  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  c|Uonim  without  the  time 
b<Mng  charged  to  either  .side 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
p<-)re  The  time  allotted  Is  1  hour  The 
Senator  havuiK  received  consent,  the  time 
will  not  be  charged  to  either  side,  but  at 
11  15  the  vote  will  commence  under  the 
unanimous -consent  request 

Mr  MANSFIELD  Mr  President,  I 
yield  2  minut»>s  of  the  time  allotted  to  the 
majority  leader  for  the  purpoM-  of  sug- 
gesting the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  ACTING  PRF.SIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore    The  clerk  will  call  the  roll 

The  legi.slative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  2-:ninutt'  time  limit  having 
expired,  without  objection,  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  is  re.scinded 

Mr  TOWER  Mr  President.  I  retiret 
that  there  Ls  not  available  a  printed  ver- 
sion of  the  House  bill  The  Hou.st-  made 
.s<.)me  important  changes  In  the  measure 
before  sending  it  to  the  Senate.  It 
.seems  pretty  typical  of  the  way  that  we 
leguslat-*'  these  days  that  we  do  not  have 
before  us  printed  copi»-s  of  propo.sed  letr- 
islation  We  are  legislating  In  an  at- 
mosphere of  haste--at  times  It  would 
seem  almast  in  an  atmosphere  of  panic. 

I  regret  that  the  chaiit-es  that  were  made 
by  the  House  are  not  available.  I  should 
like  to  invite  the  attention  of  Senators 
to  them 

Representative  L-andrum.  of  Georgia. 
in  the  House  offered  an  amendment  to 
the  bill  which  would  broaden  the  veto 
authority  of  Crt)vernors  over  programs 
instituted  in  the  various  States.  The 
amendment  was  adopted  Representa- 
tive Williams  of  Mississippi  wa»s  success- 
ful in  having  the  bill  amended  to  include 
a  loyalty  oath  similar  to  the  oath  for- 
merly required  under  the  National  De- 
fense Education  Act  Third,  the  re- 
quirement that  hik'h  school  graduates  be 
generally  kept  out  of  the  Job  Corps  was 
eliminated   by   the  House 

P\irthermore,  an  amendment  was 
adopted   to   limit   the  recipients  of  title 

II  aid  to  existing  organizations  That 
action  was  taken  to  prevent  dnimhead 
organizations  from  being  organized 
merely  to  take  part  in  the  program. 

I  feel  that  those  changes  Improved  the 
bill  considerably  Hut  I  believe  the  bill 
could  best  be  improved  by  striking  out 
everything  after  the  enacting  clause. 
Obviously  it  is  an  election-year  bill,  one 
that  I  believe  is  politically  oriented.  I 
do  not  believe  that  the  provisions  of  the 


private,  and  volunteer  agencies.  I  be- 
heve  everyone  Is  conscious  of  the  re- 
sponsibility  of  the  Congress  to  do  what- 
ever  is  within  its  power,  and  whatever 
it  can  effectively  do  in  a  legislative  way 
to  combat  poverty  in  tlie  United  States. 
But  I  suggest  that  the  proposed  legisla. 
tion  would  not  accomplish  that  end.  In- 
deed. I  believe  that  the  passage  of  the 
bill  might  very  well  tend  to  perpetuate 
poverty  in  some  areas.  For  example,  it 
IS  designed  to  keep  marginal  farms  alive 
and  to  keep  people  "down  on  the  farm* 
at  a  time  when  farming  has  become  in- 
crea.singly  unprofitable  for  the  small 
marginal  or  subsistence  farmer. 

Furthermore.  I  believe  that  by  proffer- 
ing tentative  and  temi>orary  Federal  aid 
in  many  situations,  people  are  discour- 
aged from  attacking  the  real  causes  of 
poverty.    I  believe  that  any  doctor  would 
testify  that  the  proper  way  to  treat  a 
malady  is  not  merely  to  treat  the  symp- 
toms, but  to  get  at  the  cause  of  the  symp- 
toms and  to  treat  the  cause  of  the  dis- 
ease    We  are  dealing  with  the  symptoms 
of  poverty.     The  real  reason  why  pov- 
erty exists  is  that  there  is  a  hlch  level 
of  "unemployment.    The  way  to  mitigate 
that  factor  ls  not  through  Federal  pro- 
grams,  such   as   a   job  corps  or  aid  to 
marginal   farmers:    the  way  to  do  it  is 
to  create  the  sort  of  economic  climate  in 
which  we  would  provide  expanded  pro- 
duction, which  would  mean  an  expan- 
.sion  in  jobs  available.    Indeed,  a  number 
of  jobs  in  this  period  of  high  unemploy- 
ment  are   going   begging.     The  reason 
that  those  jobs  are  going  begging  Is  that 
there  are  not  enough  people  adequately 
trained  to  fill  the  positions.    We  are  now 
in  a  period  of  increased  application  of 
science   and   tt^hnology   to   production, 
distribution,    communication,    and    ex- 
change:  we  are  in  a  period  of  what  is 
known  as  automation.    That  is  simply  a 
historical  extension  or  perpetuation  of 
the  economic  and  industrial  revolution. 
We  need  highly  skilled  workers,  who  are 
properly  trained. 

A  number  of  jobs  which  require  highly 
.skilled  and  trained  people  are  going  beg- 
ging. I  do  not  believe  that  the  bill  ad- 
dresses itself  to  that  problem.  It  pur- 
ports to  establish  .some  sort  of  vocational 
training,  but  it  lays  no  guidelines  what- 
ever, and  we  have  no  a.ssurance  that  the 
training  would  effectively  prepare  young 
people  for  the  jobs  that  must  be  done  In 
industry  in  this  complex  age  of  automa- 
tion. 

If  we  could  create  in  the  United  State* 
a  climate  favorable  to  business,  if  we 
could  mitigate  Government  competition 
with  business,  if  we  could  eliminate  con- 
fiscator>'  taxes,  and  if  we  could  relieve 
business  from  oppressive  regulations,  we 
might  restore  the  confidence  of  the  busi- 
ness community  in  Government  to  tbe 
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yAY^  inrrpa«Kl  in-  again  and  the  National  Defense  Educa- 

e,tent  that  ther^  wouW  be  i«c^«^^^j  ^S  Act  was  amended  in  1962  with  re- 

^^°''  "Tiiimes    aS  therefore  an  spect  to  its  requirement  of  a  loyalty  oath 

prtxluction  J^'^'J^f^d  a  subsequent  ex-  because  it  is  degrading  to  many  people 
J^on  of  jo^^s  and  a  sunseq  challenge  their  loyalty  by  requiring  a 

S^o" '" '°^Tiore    prXction   and  disclaimerof  disloyalty.  How  much  more 

^M  ^""*";  re^way  to  get  at  the  degrading  is  it  to  the  endemic  Poor.  who 

more  jobs.    The  res^  way        ^  ^^^^  ^^  ^^^^^^  ^^  ^^^^^  ^^^  ^^e  given 

poverty  PJ<>jr'^,^^^,^o^irr  ^  poulieal  a  piece  of  paper  and  asked  to  sign.    Cer 
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Vv,.t  can  be  done  only  in  a  poliUcal 
^  inhere  that  is  conducive  to  the  ex- 
^Ton  of  the  operation  of  the  business 

''^"president.  I  regret  that  we  are 
flowing  the  bill  through  the  Congress  in 
J^dStion  year  merely  to  make  a  politi- 

•^Jf  P%sident.  I  vield  5  minutes  to  the 
H.rfiiiituished  Senator  from  New  York. 
t  JAVITS  Mr.  President.  I  thank 
,he  distinguished  Senator  from  Texas. 
^^withstanding  his  opposition  to  the 
MU  I  wish  to  state  that  within  the  prin- 
rSes  and  limits  of  his  opposition,  no 
one  could  have  been  more  cooperative 
n  the  mechanics  of  seeing  that  the  bill 
aot  on  Its  way  than  the  Senator  from 
Texas,  though  he  thoroughly  disagrees 
with  It  as  he  has  stated. 

Mr  President.  I  believe  that  I  bespeak 
the  views  of  many  Senators— I  certainly 
bespeak  verv  thoroughly  my  own— when 
I  say  that  a  nation  as  powerful  and  pro- 
ductive as  our  Nation  certainly  should 
mount  a  war  on  poverty.    That  hour  has 
come     I  auree  with  my  colleague.    Un- 
doubtedlv   the   timing    is   political,   but 
often  verv  important  things  are  done  in 
political  "seasons,    and    the    people    are 
ser\ed  just  the  same.     So.  though  we 
call  attention  to  the  Uming  as  political. 
the  fact  is  that  the  bill  cannot  be  re- 
jected on  that  ground.    There  is  an  ef- 
fort in  this  concept  of  a  war  on  poverty 
to  sweep  unemployment  under  the  wel- 
fare rug,  but  the  bill  does  not  reflect  it. 
The  message  did.  but  the  bill  does  not. 
Tlie  bill  IS  very  definitely  designed  to  deal 
with  endemic  hard-core  poverty  where 
national   ct>operation.    some    vocational 
financing,  and  beyond  everything  else. 
the  morale  factor  of  concentration  of  ef- 
fort upon  a  given  target  at  a  given  time. 
with  the  massing  of  means,  would  have 
an  effect     For  that  reason  I  supported 
the  bill.    I  believe  it  is  for  that  reason 
that  10  otlier  Republicans  on  this  side 
of  the  aisle  supported  the  bill.    I  believe 
it  is  noteworthy  that  without  their  sup- 
port, the  bill  could  not  have  become  law. 
I  hope  that  the  bill  will  have  at  least 
that  support  on  this  side  of  the  aisle  in 
respect  of  the  present  motion. 

An  analysis  of  the  bill  will  bear  out 
what  I  have  said.  I  do  not  believe  any 
of  us  on  this  side  are  too  happy  about  the 
Job  Corps— the  so-called  CCC  camps. 
But  I  think  there  is  a  great  deal  of  feel- 
ing that  the  community  action  programs 
are  important,  that  the  VISTA  item — of- 
fering an  unusual  opportunity  for  serv- 
ice on  tlie  part  of  young  people — is  im- 
portant, and  that  the  youth  employment 
opportunities  aspects  of  the  bill  and  the 


a  piece  of  paper  and  asked  to  sign.  Cer 
tainly  It  demeans  them,  and  demeans 
the  United  States.  Of  all  the  places 
where  a  loyalty  oath  should  not  apply,  it 
is  to  those  people.  If  loyalty  oaths  are 
to  be  applied,  why  not  have  farmers  take 
loyalty  oaths  because  they  receive  money 
from  the  various  agricultural  aid  pro- 
grams? Why  not  apply  such  a  require- 
ment to  manufacturers  who  receive 
benefits  from  the  Treasury?  Why  not 
apply  them  to  airlines  who  receive  air- 
mail and  other  subsidies?  So  it  begins 
to  look  ridiculous. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 
Mr.  JAVITS.  I  yield. 
Mr.  AIKEN.  I  have  not  seen  the 
amendment  proposed  by  the  House.  Is 
the  loyalty  oath  required  of  all  bene- 
ficiaries of  the  poverty  program,  or  mere- 
ly instructors  in  the  camps  where  the 
beneficiaries  may  be  gathered? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  believe  it  is  the  inten- 
tion of  the  Attorney  General— and  I  shall 
discuss  the  legal  question  in  a  moment — 
to  take  the  position  that  only  enrollees 
in  the  various  camps  must  sign  a  loyalty 
oath,  and  that  all  others  affected  by  the 
bill  need  not:  but  we  do  not  yet  have 
In  hand  the  text  of  the  opinion  of  the 
Attorney  General. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  It  applies  to  all  em-ollees, 
not  merely  Instructors? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  That  is  my  under- 
standing. ^  ,.  i.  ,1  „„ 
Mr.  AIKEN.  Will  the  Senator  teU  us 
why  it  Is  always  the  poor  people  who 
are  suspected  of  subversion?  Is  It  possi- 
ble that  it  is  to  cover  up  the  misdeeds  of 
some  segments  of  the  more  affluent  so- 
ciety that  the  poor  people  are  pointed  at? 
Mr  JAVITS.  I  agree  with  the  Sena- 
tor's thought,  because  the  record  shows 
that  among  the  poor  there  is  certainly 
no  less  loyalty  than  among  those  who  are 
better  off  financially. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore.   The    time    of    the    Senator    has 

expired.  „      •     ^    o 

Mr.  JAVITS.    May  I  have  2  minutes? 
Mr    TOWER.    I   yield    2    additional 
minutes  to  the  Senator  from  New  York. 
Mr.  JAVITS.    I  should  like  to  state 
my  basic  view  on  this  matter  with  ref- 
erence to  what  Is  expected  to  be  the  At- 
torney   General's    opinion    as    to    the 
questions  raised  by  the  language  of  the 
House-passed  bill.    I  point  out  that  there 
is  a  considerable  difference  between  the 
loyalty  oath  section  of  the  bill  dealing 
with  the  Job  Corps,  section  104  ^d)  which 
refers  to  enrollees  as  those  who  must 
file  a   dlsclahner   affidavit  and   take  a 
loyalty  oath,  and  that  provision  which 


npportumties  aspects  of  the  bill  and  the  loyalty  oatn.  ar^a  ''""''. ';'X"';';V\:b.u 
work  training  sections  are  very  impor-  Is  generaUy  ^PP^^^^^^^^^f^  f  fj,^f  ^^^^  ^ffl- 
tn^f     T^v, * «  «,.,cf  tovo  thP  .Tnh     section  616  which  provides  that  an  am 
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Unt.    Therefore  we  must  take  the  Job 
Corps  along  with  it. 

One  very  disquieting  feature  has  been 
introduced  in  the  House;  namely,  the 
so-called  loyalty  oath  requirement.  This 
Issue  has  been   argued   time  and  time 


section  616  which  provides  that  an  affi- 
davit is  required  of  any  Individual  to  be 
eligible  for  payments  under  the  bUl.  as 
distinguished  from  one  who  benefits  from 
expenditures  through  projects  which  are 
fiiuinced  imder  the  blU. 


It  Is  expected  that  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral will  hold  that  section  616  relates 
solely  to  those  who  enroll  in  the  Job 
Corps.    On  that  basis,  and  on  the  doc- 
trine of  de  minimis,  and  conslderhig  the 
hazards    and    hurdles    which    the    biU 
would  have  to  jump  if  it  were  sent  to 
conference.  I  will  vote  to  support  the 
bUl  and  accept  the  House  amendment. 
But  if  the  loyalty  oath  requirement  ex- 
tended to  every  individual  who  had  any 
interest,  dh-ectly  or  indirectly,  under  the 
bill  by  virtue  of  receiving  assistance  un- 
der' any  program  to  which  the  bill  will 
contribute  any  financing,  and  the  loyalty 
oath  were  to  be  required  of  the  endemic 
poor,  I  would  vote  against  it.    It  all  de- 
pends on  what  the  Attorney  Generals 
opinion  states. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore.   The  time  of  the  Senator  has  ex- 

Mr.  TOWER.  I  yield  1  minute  to  the 
Senator  from  New  York. 

Mr  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President.  I 
will  yield  1  minute  on  this  side.  The 
Senator  from  New  York  knows  we  are 
expecting  momentarUy  a  communication 
which  will  clarify  the  point  the  Senator 
from  New  York  has  raised.  I  deeply  re- 
gret that  it  is  not  yet  here.  I  shall  confer 
and  discuss  the  contents  of  the  letter  Im- 
mediately upon  its  receipt. 

I  am  confident  that  the  Interpreta- 
tion will  be  that  the  application  of  the 
amendment  is  to  the  Job  Corps.  As  the 
Senator  knows,  a  number  of  these  pro- 
grams do  not  deal  directly  with  the  In- 
dividual, but  to  county  structures  of  gov- 
ernment, to  volunteer  agencies,  or  uni- 
versities, which  in  turn  will  serve  some 
purpose  for  Individuals. 

Mr  JAVrrS.  I  think  the  Attorney 
General  could  readily  hold  that  the  bill 
refers  to  enrollees  in  the  Job  Corps,  as 
specifically  named.  He  might  also  hold 
that  individuals  who  receive  a  direct  con- 
tribution from  the  appropriation  under 
the  bill,  perhaps  an  administrator  here  or 
there  are  affected. 

On  the  doctrine  of  de  minimis,  we  shall 
not  haggle  over  that  point.  The  funda- 
mental point  Is  that  In  the  community 
action  programs,  in  the  work  study  pro- 
grams. In  the  youth  programs,  and  oth- 
er programs  under  the  bill,  under  which 
money  is  moving  through  governmental 
or  private  agencies,  or  a  combination  of 
them,  from  the  State  level  down,  the  par- 
ticular Individual  who  receives  some 
benefit  to  which  the  Federal  C^vern- 
ment  has  Indirectly  contributed  will  not 
have  to  take  the  oath. 
I  see  that  the  Senator  now  has  the 

^^^iS:  HUMPHREY.  The  letter  was 
handed  to  the  acting  floor  leader  and  Uie 
chairman  of  the  subcommittee.  The  let- 
ter will  be  included  In  the  Record  at  the 
appropriate  place.  ^^„„+ 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Mr.  President 
wiU  the  Senator  from  Texas  yield  me  2 
or  3  minutes?  ,     ^     .    ..  ^ 

Mr.  TOWER.  I  yield  3  minutes  to  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  I  thank  the 
Senator  from  Texas. 

I  rise  because  I  hope  the  Senate  wUl 
concur  In  the  House  amendment.  Per- 
sonally I  am  against  the  principle  of  the 
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loyalty  anoendiaent.  but  I  believe  the 
amendment  put  in  the  bill  by  the  House 
to  give  veto  power  to  a  Governor  over  a 
job  camp  in  his  State  is  fundamental.  It 
is  a  principle  which  I  supported  when 
the  bill  originally  passed  the  Senate,  and 
I  was  very  disappointed  that  we  lost  that 
effort  by  a  very  close  vote — in  fact,  a 
tie  vote.  I  hope  the  Senate  will  concur 
in  the  House  amendment,  and  that  ulti- 
mately the  loyalty  oath  will  be  as  strictly 
limited  as  possible,  as  the  acting  majority 
leader  and  the  Senator  from  New  York 
have  already  suggested  it  should  be 

I  wish  at  this  point  in  my  remarks  to 
include  in  the  Record  an  editorial  from 
the  Wall  Street  Journal  dated  Tuesday. 
August  11.  1964,  entitled  The  Trees  and 
the  Forest."  which  comments  very  fa- 
vorably about  the  junior  Senator  from 
Vermont  IMr.  pROfTvI  as  one  of  the 
few  who  seem  to  care  if  the  program 
actually  does  what  it  purports  to  do  " 

I  congratulate  the  Senator  from  Ver- 
mont upon  receiving  this  well-deserved 
compliment. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  include 
the  entire  editorial  in  my  remarks  at 
this  point. 

There  being  no  obiection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The  TRErs  anh  tut  Forest 

In  the  recurrlOk?  deb.i'es  ner  extending 
Federal  social  welfare  progrHms.  Ifs  often 
hard  to  s«e  the  tra»>s  for  the  forest  The 
central  but  diffuse  issue  about  the  proper 
role  of  Oovernment  all  but  obscures  the 
smaller  but  praatlc^l  issue  about  whether 
the  proponed  prf)^iims  will  w^rk. 

This  Is  abundantly  clear,  fur  a  striking  ex- 
ample. In  reading  the  Sen.ite  Labor  Com- 
mittee rep<'>rt  on  the  p<ivprr%'  bill  The  com- 
mittee majority  wants  the  bill  tis  a  Govern- 
ment commltmetit  to  stamp  out  poverty. 
The  minority  oppose  It  because  It  Involves  an 
alleged  "superbia-eaucracy"  and  a  "poverty 
czar."  The  spIaAhy  fireworks  of  this  argu- 
ment nearly  drown  out  the  sensible  Indi- 
vidual views  of  8pnatnr  Prot-tt.  of  Vermont, 
one  of  the  few  who  seem.s  to  care  If  the 
program  actually  d'i«s  what  it  purports  to  do. 

Proponents  of  the  war  on  poverty  are  so 
anxious  to  do  something  for  tiie  poor,  the 
Senator  wiya,  that  they  completely  over- 
look, or  largely  ignore,  the  fundamental 
question — Who  are  the  poor?" 

The  bill's  proTl.'^tt.ns.  he  points  out,  do 
little  for  such  Urge  ijr  )Uf)s  as  the  aged  ptwr 
and  poor  families  headed  by  women  They 
do  little  In  Improving  education  for  the  Im- 
poverished, which  may  be  the  mc»t  crucial 
area  of  all.  He  also  li.sts  a  lon^  serifs  of  pro- 
poeals  to  accomplish  many  of  the  bill's  pur- 
poses through  extetlMg  programs  and  without 
additional  bureaucracy 

We  dont  necessarily  endorse  all  of  the 
Senator's  proposals,  or  necessarily  oppose  all 
those  In  the  poverty  bill  But  Senator 
Proott's  commen's  make  It  plain  wf  think 
that  the  war  on  poverty  wa.s  slapped  U)«;ether 
without  much  honaework  There  was  lltMe 
analysis  of  such  qirestions  as  What  are  the 
basic  causes  of  poverty ^  Which  of  those 
causes  are  stisceptible  to  Government  action 
and  how?  What  ara  the  alternative  methods 
of  attacking  these  causes^ 

Consider  the  bins  wTk -study  program, 
which  would  provide  Federal  grants  to  col- 
leges to  help  needy  students  find  part-time 
work.  This  may  be  a  fine  Idea,  but  Just  how 
does  It  tit  In  a  poverty  war"" 

Poverty  can  result  from  lack  of  educa- 
tion, yet  how  many  of  the  p<->or  wanted  to 
go  to  college  but  couldn't  And  money'  In 
all  probability,  not  a  great  many     How  much 


will  P'e<;ler.U  money  help  student*  tlnd  Jobs' 
Couid  money  be  suppiitHl  more  efficiently 
through  the  tax  advant.iges  Senator  Proutt 
advocates?  We  tlnd  lltt;e  evidence  that  such 
questions  have  t>een  asked,  much  less  an- 
swered 

Past  programs  have  suffered  from  similar 
lack  of  analysis  As  a  result,  we've  had 
urban  renewal  which  enriched  real  estate  de- 
velopers without  helping  slum  residents 
We  ve  had  Job  retraining  programs  which 
t'Kik  little  notice  of  what  Jobs  are  available 

The  problem  has  been  that  once  programs 
are  sUirted,  the  administering  agencies  are 
loath  to  admit  their  methods  are  In  error 
The  Government,  It  has  been  truly  said. 
never  kiiows  when  to  stop  or  change  course 
New  approaches  are  dlfBcult  If  not  impos- 
sible; the  first  approach  had  better  be  the 
right  one 

It  would  be  easier  to  keep  such  practi- 
calities in  mind  If  we  didn't  have  to  debate 
what  role  the  Government  should  assume. 
But  that  debate  is  important  and  will  go  on 
In  the  midst  of  it,  however,  advocates  of 
limited  Government  would  do  well  tt)  supply 
a  lot  more  constructive  criticism  of  the  type 
Senator  Phouty  offers. 

On  their  part,  proponents  of  increased  Fed- 
eral activity  must  stop  writing  off  the  criti- 
cism that  their  proposals  won't  work  as 
merely  part  of  what  tiiey  consider  a  weary 
and  abstract  debate  about  the  responsibili- 
ties Government  should  assume  They  have 
the  primary  obligation,  after  all,  to  make 
sure  their  own  proposals  are  not  only  well 
meant  but  workable. 

To  assume  this  responsibility,  the  support- 
ers of  the  poverty  war  or  any  other  Govern- 
ment welfare  program  need  to  recognize  the 
Joker  In  the  idea  of  contunltment — that  Fed- 
eral legislation  Involves  not  only  commit- 
ment to  a  forest  of  principle,  but  also  to  the 
trees  of  particular  methods 

Mr  SALTONSTALL.  Before  conclud- 
intr  my  remarks  I  should  like  to  reiu-rate 
my  hope  that  the  Senate  will  concur  in 
the  House  amendment  grunting  Gover- 
nors of  States  an  opportunity  to  decide 
what  is  going  to  be  done  within  their  own 
borders 

Mr  McNA.MARA  Mr  Pre.sldent.  I 
yield  2  minutes  to  the  distirii^uished  Sen- 
ator from  Te.\a„.s 

Mr  YAHBOROUOH  Mr  Pre.sident, 
as  a  coauthor  of  the  oriKinal  Economic 
Opportunity  Act  of  1964,  the  antipoverty 
bill,  and  as  a  member  of  the  special  com- 
mittee vvhK'li  held  .hearings  aiid  reported 
the  bill.  I  am  glad  to  see  the  bill  as  close 
to  passage  as  it  Is  today 

I  regret  the  action  of  the  Hou.se  with 
respect  to  title  III,  the  .s«-ctlon  relating 
to  combating  poveity  with.in  rural  areas. 
It  was  a  Vital  part  of  the  bill.  I  believe 
the  action  of  the  House  has  weakened 
the  bill  Even  though  it  has  been  -Aeak- 
ened  by  reducing  the  means  by  which 
people  of  lower  income  would  have  an  op- 
ptirtunity  to  earn  better  income  in  rural 
areas,  it  is  still  a  good  bill,  worthy  of 
pa.ssage 

Pt)VERTY         TME     B.VSIC      ISSUK 

A  fundamental  Lssue  of  this  age  is 
raised  by  the  pr<ipo.sal  to  marshal  the 
power  of  the  Federal  Government  be- 
hind a  program  to  eradicate  poverty. 
This  issue  lies  really  at  the  heart  of  any 
{jublic  welfare  measure,  not  only  the  war 
on  poverty 

The  question  is.  why  have  legislation 
of  this  sort  in  the  first  place?  Why  not 
just  let  everything  aloiie,  so  that  indi- 
vidual initiative  aiid  rugged  Individual- 
ism can  make  everything  OK? 
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This  is  the  issue,  and  I  believe  It  l»  Im 
portant  that  we  here  on  the  floor  of  tt» 
Senate  face  this  question  squarely  ul 
forthrightly  I  do  not  claim  to  have  an 
of  the  answers,  but  I  shall  take  this  <». 
port  unity  Ui  set  forth  briefly  some  of  mi 
thoughts  on  the  matter  ^ 

Fir.st.  Mr.  President,  we  must  realize 
that  idea.s  are  to  some  e.xtent  a  function 
of  the  e.\i.sting  reality.  One  important 
reason  why  no  nation  has  ever  before  se- 
riously  advocated  the  eradication  of  pov. 
erty  for  all  its  citizens  i.s  that  .such  j 
thing  has  never  until  this  day  been  pos- 
sible.  So  when  we  look  for  guidance 
from  the  philn.sophers  and  sages  of  by- 
gone  days,  we  do  not  find  much  notice 
taken  of  what  we  are  about  to  do.  Why 
should  we  exjject  them  to  have  indulged 
in  pipedreams  '  Today,  however,  two 
centuries  after  the  beuinning  of  the  in- 
dustrial revolution,  the  forces  .set  in  mo- 
tion so  long  ago  have  made  it  possible 
for  this  Nation  to  produce  goods  and 
services  in  sufficient  quantitie.s  so  that, 
with  one  gi'eat  final  effort,  all  its  ciiueni' 
for  the  first  time  m  the  history  of  any 
nation,  shall  be  able  to  eai'ii  enoush  lo 
meet  minimum  human  needs  This  is 
the  reality  which  our  fathers  and  al 
their  fatheis  before  them  never  knew 

Mr  PresldetU,  I  firnily  believe  that  a 
legislators  we  must  consider  what  l^  best 
for  people  at  all  le\els  of  society,  frorr 
the  top  to  the  bottom  Each  individual 
pos.sesses  unique  abilities.  Some  people 
are  more  gifted  than  t)thers.  The.^e  are 
easily  ob.servable  facts  and  no  one  but » 
fool  would  dispute  these  findin>;.s  But 
we  must  not  have  tunnel  vision;  we  must 
not  see  only  the  road  to  the  top  and 
neglect  everything  else  alont;  the  *ay 

Individual  abilities  will  always  be  dii- 
ferentiated.  There  will  always  be  eco- 
nomic and  .social  distinctiotis  betweeii 
people.  The  kind  of  world  I  foresee  is 
one  in  which  each  person  can  work  his 
way  as  high  as  his  abilities  will  canr 
him  in  relation  to  the  rest  of  the  popula- 
tion. We  do  not  want  a  world  in  which 
people  are  trapped  at  levels  below  tho« 
to  which  their  abilities  could  enable  them 
to  rise.  Equally  important,  since  we 
have  always  been  a  humane  society,  and 
since,  as  I  mentioned  earlier,  we  noi 
possess  the  resources  to  work  such  i 
change,  we  can  and  therefore  we  must 
see  that  thcj.se  In  the  lowest  incorat 
brackets  of  our  society  earn  enough  sc 
that  they  can  meet  minimum  needs 

If  the  Government  will  only  provide 
the  irntial  boost,  the  rest  can  be  done 
through  Individual  Initiative.  For  those 
with  even  the  lowest  aptitudes,  the  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity  Act  will  provide  basic 
education  and  tralnlriL'.  leading;  to  the 
chance  to  hold  down  a  Job  in  our  com- 
plex industrial  society,  and  to  earnaliv- 
iiv'  wage  F'or  those  who  pos.sess  the 
erieruies  and  abilities  to  go  fui'ther.  but 
who  ai-e  held  back  by  the  .social,  psycho- 
logical, and  economic  barriers  which  pov- 
erty creates,  there  is  tlie  chance  to  break 
through  the  barricades  and  begin  the 
move  upward 

Mr  President,  escape  from  poverty  hM 
always  required  resources  of  one  kind  or 
another.  In  an  earlier  period  of  Ameri- 
can life.  In  the  age  of  the  frontier,  fr« 
land  was  the  resource.  A  man  could 
move    west    and    start    life    completelj 


_as  a  farmer,  as  a  rancher 


Mr.    McNAMARA.     Mr.    President.    I 
yield  3  minutes  to  the  Senator  from  West 

Virginia.  ^     *   *u^ 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.    Mr.  President,  the 
Senate,  in  passing  judgment  on  the  Eco- 
nomic Opportunities  Act  of  1964,  placed 
its  approval  on  that  measure  by  a  yea- 
upon  this  subject  ex-    an_d-n«- vote  of  61  to  34     Spirited  dls- 


as  a 

^^^*r^or  i'a'peddler,  or  In  any  num- 
shopkecperj*-^    ,'^     Thousands  of  pages 

^'  ^l^in  written  about  the  influence  of 
^''XueVnvon  American  life  and  up- 
;,^he  Sing  <^f  the  American  charac 

tcr 


I  shall  not  d^^,^^;;,,^P°",'hTGoTernmen■t    Til^ion  wai  held.    There  was.  in  a  sense, 
ept  to  note  that  just  as  inc  «-'"\^' "'J,'^*/     „  „,„„>,  „f  r.v.iin.<^nhips.    It  was  a  whole- 


''^\ded"access  to  free  land,  so  the  Gov- 
provided  ^cct  ^^       ^^  ^j^^yg  ^. 

^^"SmiSic  access  to  the  economic 
^'"'^^.nre  of  the  Nation  in  whatever 
S  t  'hould  happen  t.  take  at  the 
^°  \vhcn  it  became  apparent  that 
TrL  w  markeus  was  necessary  for  the 
f  iter  development  of  the  frontier  econ- 
'"the  Government  piovided  a  pro- 
S  0  internal  improvements.  After 
urv.-i\  War  it  became  apparent  that 
'h'  ndustna  resources  of  the  country 
^',i  not  1^  developed  by  individuals. 
^i£  have  to  be  ex^Ploited  by  lajrge- 

scale 


orpani/ations. 


The   Government 


therefore  sanctioned  the  corporate  de 
.^e  and  helped  to  ci'eate  a  climate  in 
whchcorpoi-ations  could  flourish. 

With   these   examples   as   precedents 
,he  Goveriiment    cannot    at    long    last 
vade  its  responsibility  to  the  econom- 
lllv  lowest  one-fifth  of  our  population. 
Th  "Federal  Government  must  provide 
'  eess  to   today's   poverty-fighting   re- 
'Vces   education  and  training^   It  is  a 
s-mple  fact  that  modei-n  methods  of  in- 
dustrial production   are  a  world  apart 
from  the  KThniqucs  of  a  generation  ago. 
For  all  of  recorded  history,  up  until  the 
most  recent  times,  methods  of  production 
'o-^ever>'thing  fi'om  food  to  most  manu- 
factured Items  were  so  crude  that  practi- 
cally all  labor  was  un.skilled.     And  tne 
skills  that  men  did  have  to  learn  were 
those  that  did  not  require  much  training. 
H'ghlv  skilled  craft,smen  were  an  elite 
minoritv      Today,  however,  a  high  de- 
gree of  skill  IS  becoming  more  and  more 
a  necessity     The  unskilled  worker  is  the 
unwanted  worker.    Whereas  in  the  past 
a  man  could  get  a  job  as  long  as  he  was 
>irong  enough  to  do  the  work,  todays 
sophisticated  technology  demands  a  high 
dci-M-ee  of   skill   from   those   who  would 
participate.     It   is  the   new  technology 
'ather  than  anv  .sudden  decrease  in  mor- 
al fiber,   that    necessitates  Government 
proeram.s  such  as  the  war  on  poverty. 

.\nd  so,  Mr.  President.  I  offer  these  ob- 
servations as  one  Senator's  reasons  for 
behcvmi;  m  the  wisdom  of  this  kind  of 
!ei:islation      I  do  not  contend  that  this 
bill  provides  all  the  answers  to  the  prob- 
lem of  poverty.     I  am  not  completely 
.satisfied  with  the  bill.     I  would  prefer 
the  restoration  of  the  parts  which  were 
deleted  from  title  III.     I  would  like  to 
have  seen   more   attention  paid  to  the 
problems  of  the  aged.    As  with  any  ma- 
jor legislative  proposal,  the  Economic  Op- 
portunity Act  is  a  product  of  compro- 
mise.   Moreover,  it  is  only  a  begirming. 
But,  Mr.  President,  this  is  the  impor- 
tant point:  it  is  a  beginning.    From  the 
action  which  we  take  here  today  on  the 
floor  of  this  body  will  come  a  legion, 
small  at  first,  but  steadily  growing  in 
strength,  which  will  go  forth  to  do  battle 
with  and  at  last  to  defeat  man's  oldest 
enemy. 


a  clash  of  philosophies.    It  was  a  whole 
some  and  enlightening  debate. 

In  the  House  of  Representatives  pain- 
staking attention  was  given  to  the  pend- 
ing legislation.  There  were  3  days  of 
floor  consideration,  which  gave  the  pro- 
ponents and  the  opponents  of  the  legisla- 
tion adequate  opportunity  to  discuss  it 
from  varying  viewpoints,  and  to  evaluate 
amendments,  and  substantive  provisions 
of  the  basic  bill.  Then  the  House  of 
Representatives,  by  a  rollcall  vote  of  226 
to  184.  passed  its  version  of  the  Economic 
Opportunities  Act. 

The  two  versions  differ  by  reason  of 
certain  amendments  which  have  been 
adopted  by  the  House,  and  which  w^ere 
not  included  In  the  Senate  bUl.  There 
has  been  discussion  in  this  Chamber  to- 
day with  respect  to  some  of  the  reasons 
why  certain  Members  of  our  body  do  not 
feel  particularly  pleased  about  what  was 
done  in  the  other  body.  There  are  other 
Members,  as  stated,  who  believe  that  in 
the  other  body  improvements  were  writ- 
ten into  the  bill. 

We  now  come  to  the  apparent  final 
decision  in  the  Senate  as  to  what  we 
shall  do  on  this  vital  measure.  The  very 
capable  chairman  of  the  Labor  Subcom- 
mittee [Mr.  McNamara]  has  moved  that 
the  Senate  concur  in  the  House  amend- 
ments. 

I  direct  attention  to  the  continuins-  op- 
position which  comes  from  some  sources 
in  this  Chamber  to  the  Job  Corps  pro- 
gram within  the  Economic  Opportuni- 
ties bill.     This,  in  a  sense,  is  the  heart 
of  the  legislation.    I  believe  that  firmly. 
I  am  convinced  that  if  there  was  any  ef- 
fort which  was  enunciated  and  carried 
forward  by  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  in  his 
dramatic  effort  to  alleviate  poverty  in  the 
United  States,  at  least  in  part,  it  was 
the  program  which  v.  e  knew  as  the  Civil- 
ian Conservation  Corps.    It  gave  to  this 
Nation  a  reservoir  of  young  men  who. 
because  of  training  In  the  CCC  camps, 
later  became  responsible  citzens  m  the 
America  which  emerged  from  the  de- 
pression of  the  1930's. 

Under  the  Job  Corps  program,  as  set 
forth  in  the  bill,  in  the  first  year  approxi- 
mately 40,000  young  men  and  young 
women  would  be  trained  In  the  camps, 
and  would  have  worlc  habits  iiistilled  in 
them  and  would  learn  to  labor  coopera- 
tively with  others,  standing  side  by  side. 
We  envision  an  extension  of  this  pro- 
gram from  40.000  enrollees  to  100,000  en- 
rollees  in  the  second  year. 

I  spoke  rather  vigorously  and  feehngly 
on  this  subject  when  the  antipoverty 
measure  was  orlpinally  before  the  Seri- 
ate Today  I  again  express  my  firm  feel- 
ing that  the  discipline  which  will  come 
to  the  teenagers  of  our  country  by  work- 
ing in  the  Job  Corps  will  be  of  such  a 
nature  as  to  strengthen  the  youth  of 
America,  and  contribute  to  an  expand- 
ing America  as  we  build  a  better  Nation. 


Mr.  TOWER.    I  yield  1  minute  to  the 
Senator  from  Maryland. 

Mr.  BEALL.  Mr.  President,  prior  to 
the  passage  of  S.  2642.  the  Senate 
adopted  an  amendment  offered  by  Sena- 
tor Young  of  North  Dakota  authorizing 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  make  in- 
demnity payments  to  dairy  farmers  who 
have  been  directed  to  remove  their  milk 
from  commercial  markets  because  it 
contained  chemical  residues.  This 
amendment  is  similar  to  one  offered  by 
Senator  Brewster  and  myself  and  can 
be  found  in  section  331  of  the  bill. 

Before  the  Senate  takes  final  action 
on  S.  2642.  I  want  to  make  absolutely 
clear  the  intent  of  the  amendment  so 
that  there  will  be  no  question  in  the 
minds  of  those  who  will  administer  the 
law.     Section  331  of  S.  2642  seeks  to  do 
for  the  dairy  farmer  exactly  what  we  did 
for  the  cranberry  producers  5  years  ago. 
At  that  time,  -we  authorized  indemnity 
payments  for  the  purpose  of  making  the 
cranberry   growers    whole — that   is,   we 
compensated  them  for  losses  sustained 
through  no  fault  of  their  own. 

In  the  case  of  the  dairy  farmers,  the 
losses  involve  not  only  the  milk  which 
was  withdrawn  from  the  market  but  the 
hay  which  remains  stored  in  the  barns 
and  which  cannot  be  used  for  feed. 

If  these  farmers  are  to  be  indemnified 
for  their  actual  losses,  as  provided  in 
section  331.  it  should  be  clearly  under- 
stood that  these  losses  include  the  fair 
market  value  of  the  hay  which  carmot 
be  used  because  of  the  same  chemical 
residues  which  resulted  in  the  loss  of  the 
milk.  In  this  way.  the  dairy  farmers 
will  be  equitably  compensated  as  in- 
tended by  the  language  of  section  331. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
3  minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Vermont. 
Mr.  PROUTY.  Mr.  President,  I  shall 
vote  in  support  of  the  motion  to  conciir 
in  the  House  amendment,  but  with  seri- 
ous reservations.  The  House  has  tight- 
ened the  bill  considerably,  by  making  it 
virtually  impossible  for  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment or  the  Director  of  the  program 
to  circumvent  State  officials.  This  I 
think  is  most  important  and  timely. 

I  feel,  however,  that  political  consid- 
erations have  been  a  major  concern  in 
pushing  the  so-called  war  against  poverty 
bill  I  wish  to  quote  briefly  from  the  Ro- 
land Evans-Robert  Novak  report,  which 
was  published  in  this  morning's  Wash- 
ington Post: 

When  the  antipoverty  bill  sailed  through 
tne  House  last  Saturday  in  President  John- 
.^nn's  greatest  legislative  triumph,  a  good 
r^any  Democratic  Congressmen  did  not  Join 
in  the  jubilation. 

The  truth  is  that  they  doubt  that  the  bill, 
an  expensive  grab  bag  of  new  ^^^  old  spend- 
ing programs,  will  prove  an  effective  battle 
plan  against  poverty.  Many  Democrats  sup- 
ported it  only  out  of  election-year  loyalty 
to  the  President. 


Further  in  the  article,  they  say: 
Mr    Johnson  used  all  his  business  friends 
including  such  personages  asth^  President 
of    the    Pennsylvania   Railroad,    to    put    the 
heat  on  Republicans.  „   „»,„ 

One  liberal  Republican  Congressman,  who 
reSirds  the  bin  as  a  hopeless  hodgepodge, 
wfs  pressured  by  call3  from  Republican  In- 
dustrialists and  newspaper  editors  in  h^  dis- 
trict.    None  of  them  had  the  slightest  idea 
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whAt  WM  tn  the  bill,  but  %U  urged  his  sup- 
port. 

Then,  later  In  the  article : 

Mr.  Jobnaon  had  an  understandable  desire 
to  pusb  through  Congress  one  major  bill  that 
had  hl8  own.  not  John  F  Kennedy's,  Imprint 
Above  all  the  other  bills  this  was  -must  ' 
legislation.  It  wae  this  desire  that  led  to  the 
hasty  assembling  ot  the  poverty  parlcage 
last  winter  despite  grave  misgivings  within 
the  Cabinet.  In  turn  It  hid  led  to  a  crisis 
atmosphere  at  the  White  Hou.oe  In-'t  week 
that  had  nothing  to  do  with  Vietnam,  the 
roughest  White  House  lobbying  since  the 
Rules  Committee  fight  of   1961 

Mr.  President,  I  a-sk  unanimous  consent 
to  have  the  entire  article  pnnt<^d  at  this 
point  In  the  Record 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  pe  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows:  /    ) 

T>IE  Yab»olinsky  Sacritice 

(By  Rowland  Evans  and  Robert  Novak) 

When  the  antlpoverty  bill  sailed  through 
the  House  last  Saturday  In  President  John- 
son's greatest  legislative  triumph,  a  good 
many  Democratic  Congressmen  did  not  Join 
In  the  Jubilation. 

The  truth  la  that  they  doubt  that  the  bill, 
an  expensive  grab  bag  of  new  and  old  spend- 
ing programs.  wlU  prove  an  effective  battle 
plan  against  poverty.  Many  Democrats  sup- 
ported It  only  out  of  election-year  loyalty 
to  the  President 

What  really  rankled  the  liberal  Democrats 
In  the  House,  however,  was  the  price  that 
Mr.  Johnson  thought  necessary  to  pay  for 
the  bill.  To  get  support  from  conservative 
southerners,  he  practiced  human  sacrifice 

The  sacrificial  victim  was  Adam  YarmoUn- 
sky.  a  dynamic  administration  trouble- 
shooter  who  was  chief  midwife  In  the  hur- 
ried birth  of  the  poverty  program  Contrary 
to  the  President's  claim  at  his  Saturday  news 
conference  that  YarmoUnsky  never  left  his 
duties  as  a  Defense  Department  administra- 
tor, he  actxially  Joined  the  poverty  task  force 
months  ago  and  was  scheduled  to  be  Deputy 
Director  of  the  program  after  the  bill  passed 
In  fact,  he  no  longer  has  an  office  at  the 
Pentagon. 

YarmoUnsky.  who  has  the  misfortune  of 
looking  like  the  anarchist  bomb  thrower  in 
old  political  cartoons.  Is  the  subject  of  con- 
stant vilification  by  Gen  Edwin  Walker. 
John  Birch  zealots,  and  the  fright  peddlers 
Charges  of  disloyalty  are.  of  course,  absurd 
He  has  a  public  record  of  antlcommunlsm 
and  helped  clear  the  Reds  out  of  the  Amer- 
ican Veterans"  Committee  after  the  war 

The  announcement  that  YarmoUnsky  was 
being  sacrificed  came  on  the  House  floor 
Representative  PHn.  M  Landrum,  of  Georgia 
floor  manager  of  the  poverty  bill,  declared 
that  YarmoUnsky  would  have  no  psu^  In  ad- 
ministering the   poverty   program 

No  sooner  had  Landrum  taken  his  seat 
than  a  liberal  Representative,  surprised  and 
infuriated,  rushed  up  to  ask  what  authority 
he  had  for  thU  pledge  Lanorums  reply 
the  authority  came  from  President  Johnson 
himself. 

That  night,  indignant  liberals  who  were 
the  bill's  strongest  supporters  met  In  the 
offlce  of  Representative  James  G  O'H.ara. 
of  Michigan.  They  could  no  nothing  to  save 
YarmoUnsky  at  that  stage  In  their  Impo- 
tence, they  sent  an  ultimatum  to  the  White 
House  warning  that  they  would  tolerate  no 
more  such  concessions. 

Though  it  all  came  as  a  surprise  to  liberals. 
southerners — particularly  the  North  Carolina 
delegation — had  beeai  demanding  YarmoUn- 
sky's  scalp  as  the  price  of  voting  for  the  bill 
R.  Sargent  Bhrlver,  the  antlpoverty  chief,  re- 
sisted to  the  end  He  was  overruled  by  Presi- 
dent Johnson  sifter  top  House  leaders  warned 
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him-    YarmoUnsky    or    the    blU;    take    your 

choice. 

Ironically,  the  sacrifice  w<is  not  necessary 
By  adopting  iimendmenls  satisfying  the  con- 
servationist bli-c  he.ided  by  Representative 
John  P  Saylor.  Republican,  of  Pennsylva- 
nia, the  number  of  Republicans  backing  the 
blU  climbed  from  5  to  22.  Moreover.  Mr 
Johnson  used  all  his  buslnessnian  friends. 
Including  such  {)ersonages  as  the  president  of 
the  PennsylvanLi  Rallrond.  to  put  the  heat  on 
Republicans 

One  liberal  Republican  Congressman,  who 
reKajd.*  the  bill  as  a  hopeless  htxlgepodge, 
wai  pressured  by  calls  from  Republuuii  in- 
dustrialists and  newspaper  editors  In  his 
district.  None  ui  them  had  tht-  sU^'htest 
Idea  what  w.ls  In  the  bill,  but  all  urgfd  his 
support  Deciding  discretion  was  the  better 
part  of  valor    he  ended  up  by  voting  for  It 

But  the  Y.irmoUn.sky  sacrifice  was  a  natu- 
ral culmination  of  the  fren/ied  manner  In 
which  the  poverty  bill  had  been  pu.shed 
from  the  beginning  Mr  Ji^hnson  had  an 
understandable  desire  to  push  through  Con- 
gress one  major  bill  that  had  his  own.  not 
John  F  Kennedys,  Imprint  .\b<-ive  all  the 
other  bills    this  Wi\s   "must  "  legislation 

It  was  this  desire  that  led  to  the  hiisty  as- 
sembling of  the  poverty  package  l.-ist  winter 
despite  ^a-.e  misgivings  within  the  Cabinet 
In  turn.  It  had  led  to  a  crisis  atmosphere 
at  the  White  House  last  week  that  had  noth- 
ing to  do  with  Vietnam  the  roughest  White 
House  lobbying  since  the  Rules  Committee 
fight  of  1961  and — finally — the  sacrifice  of 
Adam  YarmoUnsky 

Mr.  PROUTY  Mr  President.  a.s  I 
said  earlier.  I  have  serious  reservations 
about  the  bill  because  I  believe  there  is 
as  much  politics  in  it  as  there  are  con- 
siderations for  eliminating  poverty 
throughout  the  Nation 

I  .say  politics  because  an  e.xammation 
of  the  bill  reveals  that  while  it  speaks 
often  of  "low-income  fiimilifs  '  it  does 
not  very  closely  rt-late  to  the  causes  of 
poverty.  Nor  is  it  an  attempt  to  allevi- 
ate those  conditions  which  prior  congres- 
sional .studies  have  shown  to  be  those  to- 
ward which  an  antlpoverty  program 
should  be  directed 

The  bill  does  not  regard  the  nature  of 
America's  poor  m  its  effort  to  be  helpful. 
It  is  not  particularly  related  to  the  fam- 
ilies with  a  female  head  of  hou.st'hold 

It  does  not  concern  itself  noticeably 
with  the  aged  poor 

It  pas.ses  lightly  over  deficiencies  m 
education  of  the  poor — a  major  problem 
of  any  poor  family 

In  short,  attacking  the  causes  of  pov- 
erty is  almost  incidental  to  the  present 
bill. 

Poverty  is  not  a  sea^sonal  difficulty  ex- 
perienced by  a  few  during  an  election 
year 

Antlpoverty  legislation  which  must 
sacrifice  substance  to  sea.sonal  necessity 
will  cau.se  more  problem.s  than  it  will 
solve.  When  .seiusonal  nect'.ssity  is  not 
of  primary  importance  to  the  adminis- 
tration, perhaps  we  may  be  able  to  enact 
appropriate  antlpoverty  legislation. 

Mr.  President,  some  of  the  programs 
involved  in  the  Economic  Opportunity 
Act  of  1964  are  already  m  effect  I  have 
supported  them  in  the  past.  I  supjAjrt 
them  now  For  that  reason  I  shall  sup- 
port the  Hou.se  version  of   the   bill 

Mr  TOWER  Mr  Pre.sident.  I  yield 
myself  2  minutes. 

We  are  making  legislative  histor>'  with 
respect  to  the  loyalty  oath.     In  the  bill 
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as  it  came  from  the  House,  thli  uncDd 
ment  appears  toward  the  concluj^^^ 
the  bill,  under  the  appropnationi  lec. 
tion.     Section   615   refers  to  progrnal 
Section  616  provides,  in  part: 

No  part  of  any  funds  appropriated  or  othe 
wise  made  available  for  expenditure  mvw 
authority  of  this  Act  shall  be  used  to  miT 
payments —  ^^ 

Unless  a  loyalty  oath  has  been  filed 
My  Interpretation  of  that  language  u 
that  It  excludes  only  loans  tuid  grant* 
to  institutions.  Any  loan  or  grant  made 
to  an  individual  comes  within  the  pur. 
view  of  this  amendment. 

Mr.  McNAMARA.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  1  minute  to  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Oreuon. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  as  a 
member  of  the  Committee  on  Laixjr  and 
Public  Welfare,  serving  with  the  disun- 
tjui.shed  -Senator  from  Michigan  [Mr 
McNam.^r.aI  and  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  West  Virt;inia  (Mr.  Ra.\dolph1. 
I  have  .said  for  many  years  that  the 
greatest  tn^onomic  threat  that  confront* 
this  country  is  the  ever-deepening  and 
ever-widening  pool  of  unemployable  peo- 
ple. That  is  quite  a  different  thing  from 
unemployment,  for  people  who  are  un- 
employed can  generally  hold  jobs  if  jobg 
can  be  found  for  them  to  fill. 

Increasing  thousands  of  people  in  thl« 
country  cannot  hold  jobs  because  they 
have  never  been  trained  to  hold  jobs.  It 
IS  necessary-  for  us  to  drain  this  pool  (rf 
unemployability  if  we  are  not  to  drown 
the  economic  potential  and  economic 
lives  of  increasing  thousands  of  the  next 
generations  of  Americans 

If  the  bill  did  no  more  than  to  further 
the  attempt  to  drain  the  f>ool  of  unem- 
ployability. It  would  be  worth  every  dol- 
lar put  into  the  program  I  shall  vote 
for  the  bill  because,  at  long  last.  It  is  i 
recognition  on  the  part  of  Congress  thw 
we  must  do  something  to  assist  the  in- 
creasing thousands  of  youn«  misflte  in 
our  countrv. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
my.self  1  mmute. 

I  commend  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
(Mr.  Morse  1  for  injecting  the  term  "un- 
employability" into  the  discussion.  Cer- 
tainly, this  IS  a  progrsmi  apart  from  un- 
employment. Unemployability  aggra- 
vates unemployment. 

If  I  believed  for  one  moment  that  the 
bill  would  contribute  anything  toward 
mitigating  or  ameliorating  or  in  any 
other  way  improving  the  situation  of 
unemployability  to  the  extent  that  some 
of  the  jobs  that  are  now  going  begginj 
could  be  filled.  I  would  support  the  bill 
But  I  cannot  do  so.  Therefore,  I  am 
sorry  that  the  Senate  sees  fit  to  paas 
legislation  of  this  kind. 

Mr.  McNAMARA.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  1  minute  t<3  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  West  Virginia. 

Mr.  R.^NDOUPH.  Mr.  President,  to 
supplement  what  I  said  earlier,  because 
the  Senators  from  Texas  I  Mr.  Yai- 
BOROur.Hl  and  Oregon  I  Mr.  Morse]  have 
touched  on  important  education-employ- 
ment facets  of  the  bill.  There  are  some 
Senators  who  feel  that  this  approach 
is  not  a  frontal  attack;  that  it  is  • 
timid  approach.  But,  as  stated.  It  Is,  to 
essence,   a  beginning.     We  must  mote 


^M  with  this  legislation,  for  there 
^"^aUeSe  to  Uft  the  level  of  ttie 
^^er^eZ-i^e  one  not  affluent  but 

°°f  ^L"^?t  vote  for  every  amendment 
>,'  ^nat^    from  Oregon  has  offered  to 
5'  Mretg?!  assistance  bill.    We  expend. 
tbe  foff  ^iuions  of  dollars  for  foreign 
rS'bfmoTof  dollars  for  the  space 
■"ir^s    Let  this  congress  place  equal 
P'^hSs  on  this  good  earth-thls  space 
SrhuiSanity  stands.    Yet  now,  as  we 
Ime  to  ask.  in  essence,  for  a  biUion  dol- 
f^^tn  strengthen  the  human  resources 
Tt^e  loZ%.  there  is  a  hue  and  cry 
^wfca^not  do  it."    We  can  and  we  wil 
hA  it    in  part,   in   the  passage  of   this 
n^oDOsal      President  Lyndon  B.  John- 
^  n^feager  to  sign  the  bill  into  law. 
S  is  send  it  to  the  White  Hoi^e,  8^d 
hasten  the  day  when  the  benefits  will 
^n  for  thousands  of  Americans. 

Mr  McNAMARA.  Mr.  President.  I 
riPid'the  remainder  of  the  time  on  this 
Me  to  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
VUnnesota,  the  majority  whip  [Mr.  Hum- 

phreyI  «_ 

Mr  HUMPHREY.    Mr.  President,  how 

much  time  remains'' 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Tlie  Senator  from  Michigan  has  16 
minutes  remaining. 

Mr  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I  in- 
vite the  attention  of  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  New  York  to  what  I  am 
about  to  say.  He  had  expressed  concern 
about  two  amendments  offered  in  the 
House  by  Representative  John  Bell  Wil- 
LiAKs.  Has  the  Senator  a  copy  of  the 
Attomev  General's  letter? 

Mr  JAVITS.  I  do  not  have  It  before 
me  but  I  have  read  it  carefully.  I  sug- 
gest that  before  we  start  our  coUoquy,  the 
Senator  from  Michigan  place  the  opinion 
in  the  Record. 

Mr.  McNAMARA.  Mr.  President  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  at 
this  point  in  the  Record  the  letter  sent 
to  me  by  Assistant  Attorney  General 
Norbert  A.  Schlei. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 

as  follows: 

Department  or  Justici, 

Washington,  B.C. 
Senato:  Patrick  V.  McNamara, 
The  U.S.  Senate. 
Washington.  B.C. 

Dear  Senator  McNamaRa:  ThlB  1b  in  re- 
sponse to  your  request  for  our  views  as  to  the 
scope  of  the  amendments  to  the  Bconomlc 
Opportunity  Act  of  1964  offered  by  Congreas- 
man  John  Bell  Williams  and  adopted  by 
the  House  on  August  7. 

The  first  of  the  two  amendmenta  would 
require  each  enrollee  in  the  Job  Corps  to  do 
two  things:  (1)  Execute  an  affidavit  that  he 
does  not  believe  in.  and  Is  not  a  member  of 
any  organization  that  believes  In.  the  over- 
throw of  the  United  States  by  force  or  vio- 
lence or  bv  any  Ulegal  or  unconstitutional 
methods,  and  (2)  take  an  oath  of  loyalty  to 
the  United  States.  This  amendment  la  ap- 
plicable only  to  "enrollees"  as  that  term  la 
defined  In  section  104  of  the  bUl,  and  pre- 
sents no  problem  of  Interpretation. 

The  second  amendment  adds  to  the  act  a 
new  section  616  reading  as  follows :  "No  part 
of  any  funds  appropriated  or  otherwise  made 
available  for  expendltvu^  under  authority 
or  this  Act  shall  be  vised  to  make  payments 
to  any  Individual  unless  such  Individual  has 
executed  and  filed   with   the   Director   an 
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•Adavlt"  of  the  type  referred  to  In  the  flrat 
of  tbe  two  amendments. 

In  propoelng  the  two  amendments,  Con- 
gresaman  Williams  made  statements  Indi- 
cting that  their  purpose  waa  limited  to  the 
Job  Oorpe  program.  The  amendments,  he 
aald  "are  designed  to  obviate  Insofar  as  pos- 
sible Communiat  and  other  subversive  In- 
filtration of  these  camps  that  we  virill  set  up 
If  this  legislation  Is  approved."  The  language 
of  the  second  amendment  does  not  appear 
on  its  face  to  be  so  limited. 

However,  analysis  of  it  indicates  that  its 
only  legally  Indisputable  application  is  to 
Job  CJorps  enroUees,  although  it  may  also 
be  applicable  to  VISTA  volunteers  and  con- 
sultants retained  by  the  Director. 

Congressman  Williams  also  steted  that  the 
two  amendments  in  question  "were  drafted 
m  line  with  the  language  that  is  presently 
contained  In  the  National  Science  Founda- 
tion  Act"     The   fact    is   that   the   National 
Science  Foundation  Act  no  longer  contains 
any  provision  for  a  disclaimer  affidavit,  hav- 
ing been  amended  on  October  16,  1962.  to 
eliminate   this  requirement    (76   Stat.    1069, 
1070)       It  Is,  however,  true  that  the  amend- 
ments offered  by  Congressman  Williams  were 
very   similar    to    the    original    provisions    of 
section  15(d)  of  the  National  Science  Foun- 
dation Act  of  1950   (64  Stat.  146),  and  sec- 
tion 1001(f)    of  the  National  Defense  Edu- 
cation Act  of  1958  (72  Stat.  1602).     Accord- 
ingly, although  these  precise  provisions  are 
no^  longer  contained  in  the  law,  Interpreta- 
tlona  of  them  are  highly  persuaslv-e  as  to 
Se    proper    construction    of    the    Williams 
amendments.  ,  , 

The  precedents  with  respect  to  Provisions 
of  this  type  make  it  plain  that  the  prohibi- 
tion upon  the  use  of  funds  contained  in  sec- 
tion 616  should  be  construed  as  applicable 
only  to  payments  made  directly  to  an  in- 
dividual by  the  United  SUtes.     This  Inter- 
nretatlon  follows  those  made  by  the  Comp- 
troller General  with  respect  to  similar  clauses 
m  appropriation  acts  in  the  19JJ'b  ^^^..^^J 
1960's.     (See  28   Comp.   Gen.   54    (19*8   ,  28 
Comp.   Oen.    HI    (1946).)     It   also   follows 
InterpreUtlons  of  such  clauses  made  by  the 
Federal    Security    AdminlsUation    and    the 
Department    of    Agriculture    beginning    as 
wly  as  1946.     Section  1001(f)    of  the  Na- 
tional Defense  Education  Act  was  so  inter- 
preted by  the  Department  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare. 

It  Is  equally  plain  that  section  616  has  no 
application  to  loans  made  by  the  United 
States  to  individuals.  This  conclusion  is 
based  upon  the  interpretation  Congress  evi- 
denced during  its  consideration  of  section 
1001(f)  of  the  National  Defenes  Education 
Act  where  "payments"  were  specifically  dls- 
JSiuLhed  from  "loans."  (See  104  Congres- 
8IONAI,  RiCORD,  vol.  104,  pt.  13,  p.  1732.) 

It  has  not  been  possible  for  us  to  formulate 
a   firm  view,   in   the   time   available,   as   to 
whether  section   616  would  aPP^y^^. /^V 
mento  by  the  United  States  to  individuals 
for  personal  services.    There  Is  authority  for 
the  proposition  that  provisions  such  as  sec- 
tion 616  apply  only  to  persons  receiving  bene- 
fit payments     SO  far  as  regular  Government 
employees      are      concerned,      requirements 
similar  to  those  Imposed  by  section  616  are 
alSady  In  effect  (5  U.S.C.  118i>-118r) .    There 
are.  however,  arguments  that  would  support 
extension  of  the  requirements  of  section  616 
to  the  VISTA  volunteer  program  and  to  con- 
sultants    receiving    payments     for     services 
under  the  act  who  are  not  regular  Govern- 
ment employees.     It   Is   also   our   tentative 
view   that  section   616   would   apply   to   in- 
demnity  payments   made  to   farmers   under 
title  m.  part  D. 

pinaUy,  I  should  point  out  that  the 
amendment  would  apply  only  to  payments 
made  to  Individuals  and  not  to  payments 
made  to  other  regular  legal  entitles  such  as 
a  State,  a  local  pubUc  agency,  an  Institu- 


tion of  higher  education,  another  nonprofit 
organization,  or  a  business  corporation. 
Sincerely. 

Norbert  A.  Schlki. 
Assistant  Attorney  General. 

Office  of  Legal  Counsel. 


Mr.    JAVITS.    Mr.    President,    as    I 
understand  it,  the  letter  of  the  Attorney 
General  consists  of  an  opinion  upon  the 
meaning  which  will  be  given  by  the  ad- 
ministration to  the  House  amendments 
with  respect  to  a  loyalty  oath.    I  em- 
phasize the  words  "meaning  which  will 
be  given" :  it  will  determine  exactly  how 
the  executive  department  will  administer 
these  particular  provisions  of  the  law, 
assuming   that  the  President  signs   it. 
The   loyalty   oath   requirement   will  be 
applied  only  to  three  categories.     The 
first  are  the  enrollees  in  the  Job  Corps. 
There  is  no  question  that  they  will  have 
to  sign  loyalty  oaths  and  declare  that 
they  are  not  members  of  any  organiza- 
tion which  seeks  to  overthrow  the  Gov- 
ernment by  force. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  JAVITS.  I  yield. 
Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Under  the  Job 
Corps  provisions  of  the  bill,  there  was 
such  an  amendment  to  that  specific 
portion  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Exactly.  I  point  out, 
too,  as  a  part  of  the  legislative  history, 
that  volunteers  in  the  Peace  Corps  are 
required  by  section  5(j)  of  that  act  to 
declare  their  allegiance  and  to  make  af- 
firmation or  take  an  oath  disclaiming 
membership  in  any  organization  de- 
signed to  overthrow  the  Government  by 
force,  just  as  any  Government  employee 
is  required  to  do.  So  we  are  not  making 
any  sharp  difference  between  the  Peace 
Corps,  which  operates  overseas,  and  the 
Job  Corps,  which  will  operate  within  the 
United  States. 

The  second  category  which  the  Attor- 
ney General  says  will  be  covered  consists 
of  persons  who  would  directly  profit  from 
the  appropriated  funds  as  individuals. 
This  would  include  a  consultant,  for  ex- 
ample, who  might  receive  $75  a  day,  11 
he  were  hired  by  the  Director, 

But  the  provision  would  expressly  ex- 
clude, says  the  Attorney  General,  a  bene- 
ficiary of  a  program,  such  as  a  com- 
munity program,  a  work  study  program, 
an    adult    education   program,    or   any 
other  kind  of  program,  who  would  re- 
ceive benefits  indirectly  through  a  Gov- 
ernment organization  or  a  private  or- 
ganization, or  a  combination  of  both. 
The  provision  would  not  apply  to  such 
an  individual.    But  it  would  apply  only 
to  an  individual,  like  a  consultant,  who 
receives  some  benefit  directly  from  ap- 
propriated funds.    That  would  also  in- 
clude   a    few    employees    who    would 
administer  this  particular  statute.    But. 
of  course,  they  would  take  the  oath  as 
Government  employees  even  apart  from 
this  provision.    So  the  provision,  limited 
to  these  categories,  ceases  to  be  a  mate- 
rial objection. 

A  third  possible  category,  says  the  At- 
torney General,  may  be  members  of  the 
new  corps  called  VISTA.     That  is  the 

domestic 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.    Volunteers. 
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Mr  JAVTTS.  They  are  solng  to  sene 
beyond  the  line  of  normal  duty— in 
mental  insUtutions,  for  example.  There 
may  be  some  question  of  interpretation, 
bat  again  we  are  deaUnu  here  with  a 
super  Peace  Corps,  so  I  do  not  believe 
tliat  becomes  a  material  objection. 

As  a  part  of  that  third  category  also, 
the  Attorney  General  raises  the  question 
of  farmers  who  might  receive  a  direct 
benefit  under  the  special  Indemnity  pro- 
gram Included  In  the  bill  regarding;  milk 
which  may  have  become  contaminated 
The  Senator  from  Minnesota  assures 
me— and  this  should  be  made  clear  in 
Che  Record— that  such  payment.s  are 
within  the  power  of  the  SecretaiT  of 
Agriculture  to  makr  through  coopera- 
tives or  other  organteations. 

If  so  made,  the>'  would  then  fall  with- 
in the  other  parts  of  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral's opinion,  like  poverty  clients,  or 
those  who  might  receive  an  indirect 
benefit  from  the  aiuipoverty  procram. 
They.  too.  would  then  not  have  to  exe- 
cute a  loyalty  oath 

That  is  the  s«heme  of  the  proposed 
legislation  as  spelled  out  in  the  Attorney 
General's  letter.  I  state  that  authorita- 
tively on  the  record  for  myself.  Un- 
doubtedly that  will  be  in  the  mind  of 
every  Senator  voting  for  this  motion,  and 
IS  the  Interpretation  on  which— as  a  con- 
dition precedent— I.  and  I  believe  other 
Senators,  will  be  casting  their  votes  for 
the  motion. 

If  the  Senator  in  charge  of  the  bill,  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Hum- 
phrey! would  confirm  that.  I  believe  it 
would  determine  the  question  uf  legisla- 
tive history.  ^    ^^ 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Let  me  say  to  the 
Senator  from  New  York  that  his  inter- 
pretation of  the  letter,  which  within  itself 
Ls  a  rather  explicit  document,  is  also  my 
understanding  and  my  interpret?-tion— 
also  that  of  the  Senator  from  Michigan. 
We  went  over  the  letter  very  carefully. 
The  Senator  from  Texas  made  it  clear, 
so  that  the  Rfcord  may  be  abundantly 
clear,  that  where  there  are  loans  as  pro- 
vided under  the  terms  of  the  act.  or 
grants  to  institutions,  as  the  Senator 
from  New  York  has  mentioned,  these  are 
not  covered  by  the  .so-called  affidavits  or 
the  loyalty  oath. 

With  that  understanding,  it  seems  to 
me  that  we  have  a  rather  good  interpre- 
tation of  the  appncation  of  these  two 
particular  amendments. 

I  note  for  the  Record  that  the  sponsor 
of  the  amendments  constantly  referred 
to  the  National  Defen.se  Education  Act  as 
a  guideline  for  the  provisions  of  the  act. 
The  National  Science  Foundation  Act 
was  modified  or  amended.  I  believe  in 
1962.  to  repeal  the  so-called  Communist 
disclaimer  provision,  but  it  also  included 
the  pledge  of  loyally  to  the  Government 
of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  It  also  included  tight 
provisions  with  respect  to  deception  and 
actual  membership  in  organizations  de- 
voted to  the  overthrow  of  the  Govern- 
ment. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  The  Senator  Ls 
correct.  So  we  have  a  guideline,  having 
made  reference  already  to  the  National 
Defense  Education  Act  and  the  National 
Science  Poundapion  Act,  prior  to  1962.  so 


that  we  may  be  cU»ar  on  the  interpreta- 
tion which  Wcus  gUfii  to  the  letter  by  the 
Sei-iator  from  New  York  and  the  letter 
luself  I  believe  that  we  have  .spelled  out 
a.s  accurately  a.s  we  can  the  explanation 
of  this  particular  provision  and  the  two 
amendments  that  were  added  In  the 
House  on  August  7. 

The  amendments  relating  to  the  job 
corps,  and  the  amendments  relating.  I  be- 
lieve, to  section  616.  were  added  m  ref- 
erence to  the  entire  bill. 

Mr  JAVITS  I  a.sk  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota  Mr  Himphrev  .  as  the  dep- 
utv  majority  leader,  if  we  may  ;x.s.sume 
that  for  the  purposes  of  this  colloquy  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  is  the  Senator 
m  charge  of  the  bill? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect— m  this  particular  instance,  and  in 
this  particular  effort  to  interpret  the 
letter 

Mr  JAVITS  One  further  point.  Not- 
withstanding the  situation  which  oc- 
rurred  in  the  Senate,  there  is  now  tight 
State  control  on  each  of  these  programs. 
A  State  may  veto  any  one  of  the  pro- 
grams, whether  it  deals  with  a  govern- 
m.'ntal  subdivision  or  a  private  agency 
I  believe  that  is  probably  yome  further 
than  we  should  have  gone.  We  should 
mve  the  State  power  to  take  over  the  pro- 
gram but  not  allow  the  State  to  bar  it 
This  would  give  assurance  of  a  measure 
of  State  control— to  those  who  are  con- 
cerned lest  the  program  might  get  out 
of  hand  in  terms  developing  into  a  Fed- 
eral bureaucracy. 

I  am  prepared  to  support  the  motion 
Mr  HUMPHREY  I  wish  to  include 
my  participation  m  this  di.scussion  by 
stating  that  I  was  particularly  pleased 
to  ,-♦  ,^  'hat  the  Youth  Conservation  Corps 
identifl''ation  was  made  '.n  the  b  11  as 
amended  in  the  House  by  the  amendment 
ofTer'^d  by  Representative  S.wlor.  of 
Penn.sylvania.  I  feel  that  this  will  add 
to  the  direction  of  the  program.  It  is  a 
matter  which  has  been  close  to  my  heart 
for  many  years 

I  join  the  Senator  from  Orei^on  in  his 
comments  and  thase  of  the  Senator  from 
Titjxa.s  with  reference  to  the  problem  of 
unFmployability.  I  am  convinced  that 
the  program  may  not  be  the  total  an.swer. 
As  President  Johnson  stated,  it  is  a  good 
be-'inning:  but  our  task  m  Congress  is 
to  make  beginnings  These  statutes  do 
not  always  answer  all  of  the  needs  of  the 
American  community  but  they  do  set 
forth  .som.e  guidelines  which  provide  the 
standards  by  which  we  can  offer  some 
assistance.  They  tend  both  to  accelerate 
and  coordinate  the  efforts  of  Federal. 
State,  and  local  government.s — and  in 
this  insranre.  also,  larue  private  or  vol- 
untary- oruanizations 

Frankly,  one  of  the  salutaiT  effects  of 
the  bill,  and  one  of  its  most  encouraging 
aspects,  is  the  fact  that  in  the  proposed 
legislation  not  only  Ls  the  role  of  the 
Federal  Government  spelled  out;  not 
only  are  State  and  local  governments 
included  in  terms  of  coordination  and 
cooperation;  but  also  there  Is  Involved 
the  great  force  of  the  American  com- 
munity: namely,  voluntary  ort:ani/.a- 
tions.  I  have  the  feelinii  that  this  kind 
of  advance  and  proposal  will  produce 
good  beginnings  and  substantial  re.sults. 


Mr.  JAVITS  Mr  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Minne.sota  yield  for  ju«t 
one  more  question? 

Mr    HUMPHREY      I  vield 
Mr.    JAVITS.     As   the   Senator  from 
Vermont   and   the   Senator  from  Texu 
have  stat.«^d,  there  are  political  overtoneg 
in  the  season  cho.sen  for  the  bill. 

I  express  the  hope— as  one  Senator 
who  supported  the  bill  throughout  that 
in  its  administration,  the  greatest  con- 
sideration will  be  t;iven  to  bipartisanship 
The  Republicans  joined  in  passing  the 
bill  and  in  bringing  in  the  voluntary  or- 
gani/ations.  the  American  business  com- 
munity and  so  forth  Every  effort  was 
made  to  rid  the  bill  of  a  political  tag. 

We  understand  the  .season  and  we  un- 
derstand the  motivation,  but  I  believe 
that  a  great  deal  can  be  done  in  the  ad- 
ministration to  rid  the  bill  of  any  such 
implications  as  have  been  imputed  to  It 
Mr  HUMPHREY  I  thank  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  York  for  his  C(X)peration 
Mr  M(  NAMARA.  Mr  Fre.sidcnt,  I 
yield  1  minute  to  the  Senator  from  Mon- 
tana  !  Mr    MansfieidI 

The  ACTING  PRESIDP^NT  pro  tem- 
pore The  Senator  from  Montana  Is 
recognized  for  1  minute. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  Mr.  President,  I 
should  hke  to  add  mv  comments  to  those 
which  have  already  been  expre.s.sed. 

I  pay  tribute  to  the  chairman  of  the 
subcommittee,  the  Senat  )r  from  Mich- 
iuan  IMr  McNam'R.aI,  to  the  Senator  In 
charce  of  the  bill,  the  Senator  from  Min- 
ne.sota IMr  Humphrey  1,  to  the  Senator 
from  New  York  IMr.  JavitsI  who  has 
played  such  an  active  part  in  the  bill,  to 
the  Senator  from  West  Virginia  [Mr. 
RandoiphI  who  has  worked  so  hard,  as 
well  as  the  Senator  from  Oregon,  and  all 
other  Senators  who  have  had  a  part  in 
bringing  this  bill  to  the  floor  of  the  Sen- 
ate at  this  happy  moment 

Mr.  President.  I  cannot  let  this  occa- 
.'ion  pass  without  payin'.;  tribute  to  the 
role  played  by  the  junior  Senator  from 
New  Jersey  IMr.  Williams  1.  in  the  for- 
mulation of  many  of  the  pioneering 
aspects  of  tins  program. 

For  years  the  champion  of  the  poorest 
of  Anierlca's  poor,  her  migrant  farm 
laborers,  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey 
IMr.  WiLLiAMSl  now  enjoys  the  hard- 
earned  satisfaction  of  seeing  much  of 
what  he  has  so  long  fought  for  translated 
into  law.  For  in  this  poverty  bill  today 
are  provisions  for  sanitation,  day  care, 
education  and  housing  for  our  migrants 
and  their  children  His  years  of  work 
as  chairman  of  the  Senate's  Subcom- 
mittee on  M:L;rat.ny  Labor  have  now 
achieved  a  success  for  which  we  can  all 
be  thankful. 

Also  in  this  bill  is  a  provision  enabling 
Americans  to  serve  m  the  war  n-:ainst 
poverty  at  home,  as  they  have  done  so 
well  in  the  Peace  Corps  In  the  struggle 
against  d:.sea.se  and  iunorance  abroad. 
Senators  will  recognize  this  concept  a^ 
that  of  tne  National  Service  Corps  which 
the  Senator  from  New  Jersey  IMr.  Wil- 
liams! guided  to  successful  pa.s.saue  m 
this  bodv  a  year  auo  this  month. 

Finallv.  the  skillful  and  compa.ssionate 
rfTorts  of  the  junior  Senator  from  New 
Jersey  mav  be  .seen  in  the  work-study 
section   of   the   bill.     S.   2594.   the  High 
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,  nrnoout  Act  of  1964.  introduced 
*=^.lm  March,  contains  many  of  the 
''^■^  is  now  in  the  poverty  bill, 
provisions  no*  '"^      ^^^     g^^vice  in  the 

'"  n Poverty  Is  not  a  new  undertaking 
r/tle  Sen?ir  from  New  Jersey  [Mr. 
WaLiAMsl.    He  is  already   an   experi- 

^"I'^lso'eSnd  my  thanks  for  the  coop- 
orf,  I  given  by  the  distmguished  Sen- 
'fry'om  Texas  IMr.  Tower  1  in  making 
fiiSwe  to  bring  this  bill  before  the 
^,SS  at  this  time,  under  these  circum- 

'1,lr' McNAMARA.  Mr.  President.  I 
,>-ork  the  majority  leader. 
'  Mr  President.  I  have  no  further  re- 
cu'e^us  for  time  on  this  side,  and  ani  pre- 
naed  to  yield  back  the  reniainder  of  my 
Sme  if  the  Senator  from  Texas  is  will- 
ing to  vield  back  his  time. 

Mr  President.  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time. 

Mr  TOWER.  Mr.  President.  I  have 
no  further  request  for  time.  I  yield  back 
rhp  remainder  of  my  time. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
Mre  All  time  has  been  yielded  back. 
The  Question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  mo- 
tion of  the  Senator  from  Michigan  [Mr. 
McNAMARAl  to  concur  in  the  House 
amendment  to  S.  2642. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Mr  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  vote  by  which  the  motion 
was  agreed  to  be  reconsidered. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to'lav  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to.  
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MUTUAL-AID  PLAN  FOR  FIRE  PRO- 
TECTION BY  DISTRICT  OF  CO- 
LUMBIA AND  CERTAIN  ADJACENT 
COMMUNITIES 

Mr,  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  unfin- 
ished business  be  temporarily  laid  aside. 
and  that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the  con- 
sideration of  Calendar  No.  1302,  H.R. 
5044. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore.   The  bill  will  be  stated  by  title. 

Tlie  Legislative  Clerk.  A  bill  (H.  R. 
5044 1  to  amend  the  act  entitled  "An 
act  to  provide  for  a  mutual-aid  plan  for 
fire  protection  by  and  for  the  District  of 
Columbia  and  certain  adjacent  commu- 
nities In  Maryland  and  Virginia,  and 
for  other  purposes." 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore Is  there  objection  to  the  request 
of  the  Senator  from  Montana? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill,  which  was 
ordered  to  a  third  reading,  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed, 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
m  the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
'No.  1366'.  explaining  the  purposes  of 
the  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
•Aas  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

REPORT    I  TO    ACCOMPANT    H.B.    6044] 

The  Committee  on  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, to  whom  was  referred  the  bill  (HH. 
50441  to  amend  the  act  entitled  "An  act  to 


provide  tor  nre  protection  by  and  for  the 
District  of  Columbia  and  certain  adjacent 
communities  In  Maryland  and  Virginia,  and 
for  other  purposes."  having  considered  the 
same,  report  favorably  thereon  without 
amendment  and  recommend  that  the  bill  do 
pass. 

The  pxirpose  of  this  bill  is  to  require  that 
all  parties  to  mutual-aid  flreflghtlng  agree- 
ments Indemnify  each  other  from  all  claims 
arising  from  the  operations  of  firefighters 
outside  their  own  jurisdiction. 

Legislation  authorizing  the  District  of 
Columbia  to  enter  into  mutual-aid  fijefight- 
ing  agreements  with  appropriate  govern- 
mental units  in  Maryland  and  Virginia  was 
enacted  In  1950  (64  SUit.  441).  This  legisla- 
tion provides  that  each  of  the  parties  to  such 
an  agreement  shall  waive  all  claims  against 
the  other  parties  thereto  which  may  arise 
out  of  their  activities  outside  their  respec- 
tive Jurisdictions  under  the  agreement. 

Despite  this  legislative  authority,  however, 
no  agreements  have   yet  been   entered   into 
between  the  District  of  Columbia  and  any  of 
the  specified  adjacent  communities  in  Mary- 
land  and  Virginia.     The   difficulty   encoun- 
tered In  attempts  to  draft  such  agreements 
has   been   the   question   of    liability    of    the 
various   Jurisdictions   for    damage    resulting 
from  the  operations  of  the  various  fire  com- 
panies outside  of  their  own  jurisdictions.    It 
Is  questionable  whether  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia might  successfully  invoke  the  defense 
of  governmental  function  in  cases  of  alleged 
negligence  of  District  firemen  while  operat- 
ing outside  the  District  of   Columbia;    and 
similarly,  adjacent  communities  might  also 
be  held   liable  for   damages   resulting  from 
the  operations  of  their  fire  companies  In  the 
District  of  Coltmibla. 

On  August  3,  1964,  the  Subcommlteee  on 
Public  Health,  Education,  Welfare,  and  Safe- 
ty held  public  hearings  In  connection  with 
HJl.  5044.  At  these  hearings  a  representative 
of  the  Board  of  Commissioners  for  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  expressed  the  Board's  desire 
to  enter  into  these  aid  agreements  with 
adjacent  commvmltles  for  the  mutual  bene- 
fit of  all  concerned,  and  strongly  urged  en- 
actment of  this  legislation  which  should 
remove  the  existing  obstacle  to  such  agree- 
ments among  the  Interested  parties.  Un- 
doubtedly, the  enactment  of  this  legislation 
by  the  Congress  will  do  much  to  spur  similar 
legislation  In  Maryland  and  Virginia  to 
authorize  the  specified  adjacent  communities 
to  Indemnify  the  District  of  Coltunbla  from 
claims  arising  from  the  operations  of  District 
firefighters  In  coming  to  their  aid  In  emer- 
gencies. 

Also  at  the  public  hearings,  the  Chief  of 
the  District  of  Coliunbla  Fire  Department 
testified  in  favor  of  the  bill  as  did  a  repre- 
sentative of  the  Plre  Fighters  Association  of 
the  Ettstrlct  of  Columbia.  Local  36,  lAFF. 
Likewise  testifying  In  favor  of  the  bill  was 
Mr.  Samuel  Humes,  executive  secretary  of 
the  Metropolitan  Washington  Council  of 
Gtoverimients.  representing  Prince  Georges 
County  In  Maryland;  the  cities  of  RockvlUe, 
Takoma  Park,  and  College  Park  In  Maryland; 
Fairfax,  Arlington,  Prince  William,  and 
Loudoun  Counties  In  Virginia;  and  the  cities 
of  Alexandria,  Palls  Church,  and  Fairfax  in 
Virginia. 

The  committee  has  been  advised  that  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget  has  no  objection  to 
the  proposed  legislation. 


REGULATION      OF     PRACTICE      OP 
DENTISTRY  IN  THE  DISTRICT  OF 
COLUMBIA 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.    Mr.  President,  I 

ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 

proceed  to  the  consideration  of  Calendar 

No.  1303.  HJl.  6350. 


The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore.   The  bill  will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  A  bill  (HJl. 
6350  >  to  amend  the  act  entitled  "An  act 
for  the  regulation  of  the  practice  of 
dentistry  in  the  District  of  Columbia, 
and  for  the  protection  of  the  people  from 
empiricism  in  relation  thereto."  ap- 
proved June  6.  1892,  as  amended. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Is  there  objection  to  the  request 
of  the  Senator  from  Montana? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill,  which  was 
ordered  to  a  third  reading,  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
(No.  1367),  explaining  the  purposes  of 
the  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

pmPOSE  OF  THE  BILL 

The  purpose  of  this  bill  is  to  authorize  the 
District  of  Columbia  Board  of  Dental  Ex- 
aminers to  waive  any  theoretical  examina- 
tion of  an  applicant  for  a  license  as  a  dental 
hygienist  if  he  holds  a  certificate  from  the 
National  Board  of  Dental  Examiners. 

At  the  present  time  an  applicant  for  a 
dental  hygienist  license  in  the  District  of 
Colxxmbia  must  pass  both  a  practical  and  a 
theoretical  examination,  and  this  Is  the  case 
even  though  the  applicant  has  already  passed 
the  theoretical  examination  given  by  the  Na- 
tional Board  of  Dental  Examiners.  Such  ex- 
amination Is  acknowledged  by  the  District 
of  Columbia  Board  of  Dental  Examiners  to 
be  at  least  as  comprehensive  as  their  own 
examination. 

For  this  reason,  the  District  of  Columbia 
Board  of  Dental  Ebcaminers  feels  that  this 
requirement  for  theoretical  examination  on 
the  part  of  those  applicants  who  have  quali- 
fied in  the  national  examination  Is  a  need- 
less duplication  and  an  unnecessary  expense 
to  the  District  of  Coliunbla.    Moreover,  such 
a  reqtUrement  Imposes  a  definite  hardship 
upon  the   older   applicants   who  may   have 
been  out  of  school  for  some  years  and  yet 
are  completely  qualified  from  a  professional 
standpoint.     In  order  to  remedy  this  prob- 
lem, the  District  of  Columbia  Board  of  Dental 
Examiners    has    requested    this    legislation, 
through  the  District  of  Coliunbla  Commis- 
sioners, which  will  authorize  them  to  waive 
the  theoretical  examination  for  licensure  as 
dental  hyglenlsts  In  the  case  of  applicants 
who    hold    certificates    from    the    National 
Board  of  Dental  Examiners,  providing  such 
applicants  can  successfully  pass  the  practical 
examination  administered  by  the  District  of 
Columbia  Board. 

The  enactment  of  this  legislation  will  bring 
the  licensing  law  for  dental  hyglenlsts  into 
conformity  with  that  relating  to  the  prac- 
tice of  dentistry,  as  the  law  already  permits 
the  local  Board  to  waive  the  theoretical  ex- 
amination In  the  case  of  applicants  for 
licensure  to  practice  dentistry  In  the  Dis- 
trict when  the  applicant  holds  certification 
from  the  National  Board  of  Dental  Exam- 
iners. 

The  bill  will  provide  a  safeguard  against 
the  possibility  that  In  some  cases  the  na- 
tional board's  theoretical  examination  may 
not  have  been  as  comprehensive  and  ex- 
haustive as  that  conducted  by  the  District 
Board  In  that  the  District  of  Columbia  Board 
wUl  have  complete  freedom  In  Interpreting 
the  national  board  grades  and  In  supple- 
menting the  national  board  examination 
with  any  other  examination  which  they  may 
deem  necessary  to  assure  compliance  with 
District  standards. 
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On  Aug:ust  3.  19«4.  the  Sub-ummUtpe  on 
Public  Health,  E<Ju(Mtlnn,  Welfare,  and  Safe- 
ty held  hearings  on  H  R  6350  A  representa- 
tive of  the  CommiMluners  for  the  District 
of  Columbia  appeArecl  at  the  hearing  and 
supported  enactaaeot  of  the  bill  The  com- 
mittee waa  advteed  that  the  DUtrlct  gov- 
ernment anticipate*  no  increased  ccxst  to  the 
District  aa  the  result  of  the  enactment  of 
the  bill. 

The  committee  has  been  Informed  that 
the  following  Su»te«  n  >w  recoipilze  the  dental 
hyglenlsta"  theoretical  ex.imlnation  tidmln- 
istered  by  the  National  Board  of  Dental  Ex- 
aminers: Alaska,  Arte«>na.  Colorado,  Connecti- 
cut, Hawaii.  Idaho,  Indiana.  Iowa.  Kansas. 
Kentucky.  Loul.sdana.  M.iir:e,  Maryland.  Mas- 
.sachusetta.  Michigan.  Minnesota.  Ml.s.-i"url. 
Nebraska.  Nevada.  New  Hampshire.  North 
Dakota.  Ohio,  Oklahoma.  Oregon.  Pennsyl- 
vania. Rhode  Island.  South  Carolina.  South 
Dakota.  Tennessee.  Tex^t.s.  Utah.  Vermont, 
Virginia,  Waahltjg'.on   and  WV-st  Virginia. 


REMOVAL  OP  DANGEROUS  OR  UN- 
SAFE    BUILDINGS     IN     THE     DIS- 
TRICT OF  COLUMBIA 
Mr.   MANSFIELD       Mr.    President.   I 
ask  unanimous  cotvsent  that  the  Senate 
proceed  to  the  consideration  of  Calendar 
No.  1304.  H.R.  7*41 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore.    The  bill  will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  L«cisLATiv"E  Clerk.  A  bill  '  H.R. 
7441)  to  amend  tiie  act  entitled  "An  act 
to  authorize  the  Commi.s.sioners  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  to  remove  danger- 
ous or  unsafe  buildings  and  parts  there- 
of, and  for  other  purposes,"  approved 
March  1.  1899.  as  amended 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tt-m- 
pore.  Is  there  objection  to  the  request 
of  the  Senator  from  Montana? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senatt^ 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill,  which  was 
ordered  to  a  third  reading,  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  R«cord  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
(No.  1368),  explaining  the  purposes  of 
the  bill. 

There  beinR  n©  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

pinwosE  or  the  bill 
The  purjxjse  of  this  bill,  which  was  re- 
quested by  the  Bocud  of  Commissioners  of 
the  District  of  Colambln,  Is  to  .amend  the  act 
authorizing  tha  removal  of  dangerous  and 
unsafe  buildings,  or  par^.s  thereof,  in  the 
District  of  Columbia,  as  follows: 

(1)  Provide  for  a  uniform  method  of  as- 
sessment of  cc«ts  incurred  by  the  District 
in  connection  with  work  done  In  making 
repairs  to  unsafe  structures,  either  when  the 
urgency  of  the  situation  necessitates  Imme- 
diate repairs  by  the  District,  or  when  the 
District  Onds  It  necessary  to  make  such  re- 
pairs because  the  owner  has  failed  to  comply, 
within  a  period  of  10  days,  with  a  notice 
ordering  the  repairs  made 

(2)  Include  dead,  dangerous,  or  diseased 
trees  among  the  nuisances  which  the  Com- 
missioners may  abate  under  the  act. 

(3)  Provide  new  sections  to  the  act  re- 
lating to  notice  to  owners  and  evacuation  of 
unsafe  buildings. 

(4)  Modernise  the  act  by  striking  out  the 
obsolete  title.  "Inspector  of  buildings,"  wher- 
ever It  occiirs  and  substituting  the  word 
"Commlselonera."  There  has  been  no  In- 
spection of  buildings  In  the  District  for  many 
years,    and   the  fnnctlon    at   one    time    per- 
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formed  by  this  officer  was  transferred  to  the 
District  of  Columbia  Comml.saloners  by  Re- 
organization Plan  No    5,   In   iyj2 

Under  present  law,  when  any  structure  In 
the  District  Is  found  to  be  unsitfe  and  the 
public  safety  nece.ssiutes  immediate  correc- 
tive action,  the  District  of  Columbia  Com- 
missioners are  authorized  to  m.ike  such  re- 
pairs or  take  such  corrective  steps  as  may  be 
necessiiry  Where  immediute  action  Is  not 
necessary  and  the  owner  of  the  building  does 
not  Initiate  repairs  by  noon  of  the  day  fol- 
lowing the  serving  of  a  notice  by  the  Com- 
missioners, the  Commissioners  are  author- 
ized to  order  a  survey,  the  rep<irt  of  which 
is  served  upon  the  owner  if  the  owner  falls 
t<j  comply  with  any  order  Included  In  this 
notice  within  a  period  of  10  days,  then  the 
District  Is  authorized  to  do  the  work  re- 
quired to  make  the  building  safe  In  either 
case,  the  expense  incurred  by  the  Dlsl;lct 
mav  be  assessed  against  the  property  The 
owner  then  has  90  days  In  which  he  may  pay 
the  amount  assessed  without  Interest,  after 
that  time,  any  unpaid  amount  bears  Interest 
at  the  rate  of  10  percent  per  year  and  can  be 
collected  In  the  same  manner  as  general 
District  (jf  Columbia  taxes  However,  there 
l.s  presently  no  provision  In  the  act  of  a  defi- 
nite time  by  which  the  assessment  mu.«t 
eventually  be  paid  HR  7441  would  remove 
this  weakness  in  the  present  act,  by  adding  a 
new  section  limiting  to  60  days  the  period 
during  which  the  assessment  may  be  paid 
without  interest,  and  providing  for  Interest 
at  the  rate  of  one-half  of  1  percent  per  month 
or  portion  thereof,  on  any  part  of  the  assess- 
ment remaining  unpaid  at  the  expUatlon  of 
such  period  of  60  days  This  tax  wjuld  be 
payable  In  three  equal  Installments,  with 
interest,  and  :f  any  p.  rt  remains  unpaid  it 
the  end  of  2  years  after  the  assessment  Is 
made,  then  the  property  would  be  subject 
to  tax  sale 

There  Is  also  a  provision  In  H  R  7441  which 
would  authorize  the  Comml-ssioners  to  im- 
pose a  line  of  ^50  per  day  for  each  day  In 
which  the  uwner  ''f  a  property  falls  Ui  com- 
ply with  a  notice  requiring  correction  of  un- 
safe conditions.  The  committee  Is  informed 
that  the  intent  of  this  prMvl.sl>,n  Is  to  en- 
courage owners  to  make  their  ciwn  repairs  of 
relatively  minor  unsafe  conditions,  thus 
eliminating  the  need  for  District  action  In 
such  cases 

The  present  law  provides  also  for  the 
abatement  by  the  District  of  nuisances  such 
as  dangerous  holes  or  excavations,  aban- 
doned vehicles,  and  debris  c.f  any  kind,  as 
they  may  affect  the  public  health,  comfort, 
safety,  and  welfare  which  are  present  on  any 
lot  or  parcel  of  land  In  the  District,  when 
the  owner  of  such  property  falls  to  abate 
the  nuisance  within  a  perl'>d  of  5  days  after 
being  served  a  notice  to  do  so  A  fine  of  $50 
per  d.'.y  f>  r  such  failure  t.)  comply  Is  pro- 
vided here  also.  up'>n  conviction  of  the  own- 
er in  court  The  principal  change  which 
H  R  7441  would  Incorporate  In  thLs  section 
of  the  present  law  Is  to  add  dead,  dangerous, 
nr  diseased  trees  to  the  list  of  nuisances 
coming  under  Its  purview. 

The  District  of  Columbia  Board  of  Com- 
ml.Hsl  >ners  hiis  Informed  this  committee  that 
such  dead,  dangemus.  or  dlse;u.ed  trees  pose 
a  safety  hazard  In  the  District,  for  which 
reason  their  being  listed  as  abatable 
nuisances  Is  Justified.  This  view  has  been 
supported  by  the  District  of  Columbia  De- 
partment of  Licenses  and  Inspections,  and 
the  District  of  Columbia  Department  ot 
Public  Health. 

For  some  years,  under  the  authority  of  an 
agreement  between  the  U  -S  Depiu-tment  of 
Agriculture,  the  National  Park  Service,  and 
the  District  of  Columbia  Department  of 
Highways  and  Traffic.  District  employee* 
have  removed  trees  afflicted  with  Dutch  elm 
disease  from  private  property  In  the  city 
when  the  owners  have  failed  to  remove  them. 
In    these    Instances,    the    District    employees 


have  been   acting   as  agents  of  the 
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Government      However,   the   city  hu  nJ, 
had  any  authority  to  remove  trees  frojn  Jf 
vate  property  for  any  reason  other  thm  ^^ 
presence  of  Dutch  elm  disease. 

Tills  provision  of  H  R  7441,  which  would 
grant  this  removal  authority,  speclflei  th« 
a  "dead"  tree  Is  one  of  which  no  pvt  i. 
living,  a  "dangerous"  tree  must  cotuututt 
a  danger  to  persons  or  property  on  pntWc 
space,  and  a  "diseased"  tree  must  be  on* 
which  Is  Infested  with  a  major  pathoeenie 
disease  which  causes  It  to  be  a  threat  to  th« 
health  of  any  other  tree  Also,  It  is  gtljni. 
lated  that  the  authority  Ui  remove  a  danmr- 
ous  or  diseased  tree  shall  be  exercised  by  tb, 
Commissioners  only  after  every  reasonabk 
effort  has  been  made  U^  abate  the  condltioo 
by  other  means 

The  Chief  of  Quarantines  and  Hearta^ 
Plant  yuarantlne  Division.  U  .S  r)epannieci 
of  Agriculture,  and  t)ie  .Superintendent  of 
.National  Capital  Parks  have  expressed  then 
endorsement  of  the  Commissioners  requer. 
for  this  authority  with  respect  t4)  dlBea«a 
trees 

As  m  the  c:ise  of  unsafe  structural  condi- 
tions. It  is  proposed  in  H  R  7441  that  aau 
U)  the  District  Incurred  when  the  city  !i 
obliged  tu  abate  these  nul.s.mces  will  b( 
assessed  :is  taxes  against  Uie  p.^opertleB.  mi 
collected  in  the  same  manner 

The  present  act  specifies  methixla  af  aen- 
Ing  the  notices  referred  to  above,  iuid  estab- 
lished an  order  of  precedence  for  the  use  o; 
these  methtxls  This  bill  seeks  to  aniend  tta 
section  by  eliminating  UiLs  order  of  prea- 
dence  so  as  U)  pn>vide  greater  flexibility  z 
the  choice  of  methixLs  of  .serving  notlM 
Further,  this  bill  provides  th.il  wheneTer 
iuiy  meth(Xl  other  tlian  persciii.il  service  j 
utilized,  a  copy  of  the  notice  shall  also  be 
sent  to  the  owner  by  mall. 

H  R  7441  will  also  provide  the  Commi*. 
sloners  with  authority  to  order  an  unaaJe 
building  vacated,  by  serving  i>f  proper  notice 
when  in  their  Judgment  the  ci>ndlUon  u 
Imminently  dangcrou.s  to  the  occupaati 
F.illure  of  any  '«.-cupant  to  obey  such  &i 
order  would  lye  punishable  by  a  fine  not  a 
exceed  *3U().  or  Imprisonment  for  not  more 
than  30  diiys. 

On  August  3.  1964.  public  hearings  were 
conducted  with  rf"gard  to  H  R  7441  by  the 
Subc<;)m.mlttee  on  Public  Health.  Education. 
Welfare,  and  Safety  A  representiitlve  of  the 
Di.«trUt  Commissioners  appeared  and  l««tl- 
rted  In  supf>>rt  of  the  bill's  enactment.  No 
one  iippeared  In  upp<i6ltlon  to  the  bill. 

Legislation  Identical  with  thLs  bill  excefX 
for  the  trt^  pnivlslon  set  forth  above,  wii 
approved  by  the  Senate  In  the  86th  and  87Ui 
Congresses 

No  additional  c<.«t  to  the  DLstrlct  govern- 
ment Is  anticipated  by  this  bill  because  prop- 
erty owners  will  be  as-sessed  costs  involved. 


AMENDMENT  OF  FOREIGN  ASSIST- 
ANCE ACT  OF  1961 

The  Senate  re.sumed  the  considera- 
tion of  the  bill  'H.R.  11380  •  to  amend 
further  the  Fnreign  Assistance  Act  of 
1961.  as  amended,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

Tlie  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  pending  question  is  on  agree- 
inR  to  amendment  No.  1175.  offered  by 
the  Senator  from  Alaska  IMr.  Gitn- 
ningI. 


CALL  OF  THE  ROLL 
Mr.   MANSFIELD.     Mr.   President,  I 
suct,'est  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore.   The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 
The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll 
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Aiken 
AUott 
Bartlett 

B*)h 

Beall 
Bennett 

Bibl* 
Bo«^ 
Brewster 

Burdick 
Byrd,  Va. 
Byrd  W  Va 

Carlson 

Ca»« 
Church 

CooP*r 
Cotton 

Curtis 
Dirfcsen 
Dodd 
Dommlck 

Eastland 
KUeoder 
B-vin 

Pong 

Fulbrlght 

Ooldwater 

Oruening 

Hart 

HartKe 
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Hayden 

Hukenlooper 

Hill 

H  'Hand 

Hvimphrey 

Inouye 

juik-^-on 

Javlts 

john.ston 

Jordan,  N.C. 

Jordan, Idaho 

Keating 

Kuchel 

Lftusche 

Long.  Mo. 

Ma^nuson 

Mansfield 

McCarthy 

Mcflellan 

McOee 

Mi-Govern 

Mclntyre 

McNamara 

Mechem 

Ml  tA-alf 

Miller 

M^-'Uioney 

Morse 

Morton 

Mo.ss 

Mundt 


Muskle 

Nelson 

Neuberger 

Pastore 

Pearson 

Pell 

Prouty 

Proxmlre 

Randolph 
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Mr  HUMPHREY.  I  announce 
-hf senator  from  Tennessee  IMr.  GOREl. 
Zlhe  Senator  from  Louisiana  [Mr. 
tTnc  are  absent  on  official  busines. 
^f  a  so  a'uiounce  that  the  Senator  from 
Kevada  1  Mr.  Cannon  1.  the  Senator  from 
JeTnsvivania  1  Mr.  ClarkI.  a^d  the  Sen- 
ator from  Oklahoma  IMr.  EdmondsonI 
are  necessarily  absent, 
^further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  New  Mexico  IMr,  Anderson]  8^d 
tS  Senator  from  Massachusetts  [Mr. 
K^-vEDYl  are  absent  because  of  Ulness^ 

Mr  KUCHEL.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Nebraska  IMr.  HruskaI  is 
"ecessanlv  ab.sent. 

"The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  [Mr. 
S.aiNGER  m  the  chair].  A  quorum  Is 
present.  ^^^^^^^_ 


AMENDMENT  OF  FOREIGN  ASSIST- 
ANCE   ACT    OF    1961 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  » H.R.  11380)  to  amend  further 
the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961,  as 
amended,  and  for   other  Purposes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  Senate  amend- 
ment No.  1175  proposed  by  the  Senator 
from  Alaska  IMr.  GrueningI. 

Mr  ORUENING.  Mr.  President.  I 
speak  on  niv  amendment  No.  1175,  which 
aims  to  reform  the  exisUng  Foreign  As- 
sistance Act  in  regard  to  interest  rates 
on  devt'lopment  loans.  Such  loans  are 
being  made  now  at  no  interest  whatever. 
althouRh  there  is  a  nominal  three- 
quarters-of-1  percent  service  charge. 

I  submitted  this  amendment  last  year. 
with  a  number  of  cosponsors,  and  it  was 
defeated  by  a  vote  of  44  to  30. 

The  administration,  of  course,  opposed 
this  change. 

What  our  AID  administrators  are  doing 
is  concealing  grants  which  should  not 
be  concealed.  This  bill  might  have  a 
subtitle,  which  I  borrow  from  a  piece  of 
legislation  the  "truth  in  lending"  biU 
long  spon.sored  by  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Illinois  [Mr.  Douglas],  and  so 
my  amendment  might  be  called  the 
truth  in  foreign  aid  lending  amendment. 

About  3  years  ago  there  was  a  move- 
ment in  the  Congress  against  the  idea  of 


giving  grants  in  our  foreign  aid  programs. 
It  was  said.  "Let  us  make  loans  instead." 
So  we  started  making  so-called  loans. 

These  transactions  are  not  really  loans 
at  all.  They  are  called  loans,  but  they 
are  concealed  grants  as  well  as  loans. 

In  the  first  2  years  of  this  policy,  we 
loaned  $1,315,775,000;  and  the  cost  of 
servicing  that  amount  was  not  far  from 
another  $1  billion.  The  concealed  grants 
were  in  the  neighborhood  of  $900  mil- 
lion, so  actually  it  was  costing  Uncle 
Sam  more  than  $2  billion  to  make  these 
loans,  but  with  a  showing  of  only  $1,315 
million. 

In  the  years  1961  and  1962,  the  aver- 
age was  $657  million,  if  we  divide  the  total 
amount  of  the  loans  in  1961  and  1962 
by  two. 

That  amount  has  now  increased  sub- 
stantially. 

On  the  desk  of  each  Senator  will  be 
found  a  list  of  the  loans  of  this  charac- 
ter that  were  made  in  1963.  It  will  be 
found  that  they  amounted  to  $1,057,- 
925.000. 

If  Senators  will  go  over  this  list  and  see 
what  the  projects  are,  it  will  be  clear  that 
little  or  no  discretion  is  being  exercised 
as  to  whether  they  are  for  self-liquidat- 
ing projects  such  as  powerplants  or  in- 
dustries, or  for  other  projects  which  are 
not  self-liquidating,  such  as  schools  or 
roads. 

There  was  a  striking  example  of  that 
last  year.  I  was  in  Cairo  a  year  ago  last 
February  and  was  present  at  the  signing 
of  a  $30  million  loan  to  Egypt's  dictator, 
Nasser,  to  build  a  powerplant  for  west 
Cairo.  A  powerplant  is  a  revenue-pro- 
ducing project.  Revenues  start  as  soon 
as  the  plant  is  completed  and  the  current 
is  turned  on.  In  that  particular  case,  be- 
ing a  dictator,  Nasser  could  charge  what- 
ever he  wanted  to  charge,  and  the  con- 
sumers would  have  to  pay  it. 

What  were  the  terms  of  that  loan? 
There  was  to  be  no  repayment  of  prin- 
cipal for  10  years.  During  that  period  we 
shall  be  borrowing  money  at  an  interest 
rate  of  roughly  4  percent,  to  be  paid  by 
the  American  people.  So  we  are  out 
about  $12  million  before  the  payments 
even  begin.  Then  we  are  out  the  differ- 
ence between  three-quarters  of  1  per- 
cent, which  is  not  really  an  interest 
charge  but  a  service  charge,  and  4  per- 
cent. So  at  the  end  of  40  years,  which  is 
the  time  given  to  repay  this  loan  of  $30 
mllUon,  there  is  another  $23  or  $24  mil- 
lion concealed. 

On  another  occasion— a  recent  occa- 
sion—the  Bureau   of   the   Budget   was 
shocked  at  the  idea  of  making  loans  that 
concealed  grants.    It  happened  in  con- 
nection with  the  amended  Alaska  omni- 
bus bill.     One  of  its  provisions  was  to 
have  the  Federal  Government  loan  some 
money  to  the  State  of  Alaska  to  tide  it 
over  because  of  the  great  loss  of  revenue 
caused  by  the  earthquake  with  the  inter- 
est rate  fixed  at  3%  percent.   I  offered  an 
amendment  to  make  the  interest  rate  for 
loans  to  a  State  that  had  suffered  unpar- 
alleled damage  three-quarters  of  1  Per- 
cent, the  rate  applied  to  a  $100  million 
loan  to  ChUe  after  an  earthquake  there. 
The  Bureau  of  the  Budget  opposed  my 
amendment  declaring  in  writing  that  the 
amendment  would  provide  a  subsidy  of 


$14.2  mUUon.  if  the  full  $25  milUon  were 
borrowed.    Thus,  the  effect  on  the  Fed- 
eral Government  would  be  a  cost  of  $14.2 
million  grant  plus  $10.5  million  interest. 
In  other  words,  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget 
declared  itself  in  opposition  when  it  was 
proposed  to  lend  to  the  State  of  Alaska, 
after  this  unparalleled  disaster,  some  $14 
million  in  grants,  but  it  Is  not  at  all 
shocked  when  we  lend  $1,057  bilUon  to  35 
foreign  countries  in  the  last  fiscal  year, 
at  the  terms  they  opposed  for  our  own 
citizens.    It  should  be  noted  that  our  de- 
velopment loans  carry  this  three-fourths 
of  1  percent  service  charge  even  when 
there  has  been  no  disaster. 

The  countries  that  have  received  such 
loans  are  Argentina.  Bolivia,  Brazil. 
Chile,  Colombia,  Costa  Rica,  Dominican 
Republic,  Ecuador,  El  Salvador.  Hondu- 
ras, Jamaica — Jamaica  even  got  in  there 
while  she  was  still  a  colony— Nicaragua. 
Panama,  Peru,  Uruguay,  Venezuela. 
Korea,  Afghanistan,  India,  Nepal,  Paki- 
stan. Turkey.  Egypt.  Cameroon,  Ethiopia. 
Ivory  Coast,  Liberia,  MaU,  Niger,  Nigeria, 
Somalia,  Sudan,  Tanganyika,  Tunisia, 
and  Uganda. 

Hope  was  expressed  in  the  previous  de- 
bate when  I  sponsored  a  similar  amend- 
ment, that  the  AID  administration  would 
show' some  discretion  in  making  these 
loans;  that  where  a  project  was  self- 
liquidating.  as  in  the  case  of  a  power- 
plant,  the  terms  of  a  true  loan  at  busi- 
nesslike interest  rates  showing  some  con- 
cern for  the  American  taxpayer  would 
prevail,  but  apparently  there  was  no  dis- 
cretion. 

The  impressive  list  which  is  on  every 
Senator's  desk  indicates  the  extent  to 
which  the  U.S.  administrators  have  been 
prodigal,  spendthrift,  and  wanton  in 
spending  the  American  taxpayers'  dollar. 
I  think  it  is  all  wrong.  We  have  no 
right  to  pretend  that  these  are  loans 
when  they  are  both  loans  and  grants. 
This  is  one  of  the  many  concealments 
that  take  place  in  our  foreign  aid  pro- 
gram. 

I  am  in  favor  of  foreign  aid.  I  voted 
for  it.  But  I  am  extremely  critical  of 
many  abuses  in  our  foreign  aid  pro- 
grams of  the  numerous  concealed  spig- 
ots that  pour  out  the  money,  directly  and 
indirectly. 

The  coffee  agreement  which  the  Sen- 
ate recently  voted  for  is  another  con- 
cealed spigot.    It  will  be  a  great  subsidy 
to  a  number  of  coffee-producing  coun- 
tries. 14  of  them  in  the  Western  Hemi- 
sphere, and  some  in  Africa.    I  voted  for 
it.    I  voted  for  it  with  some  of  the  mis- 
givings that  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
[Mr.  Douglas]   voiced,  and  the  burden 
that  I  feared  it  would  place  on  the  Amer- 
ican consumer.    Yet  I  felt  it  was  desir- 
able to  assist  some  of  those  countries  and 
help  stabilize  their  economies.   But  there 
does   not  seem  to  be  enough  concern 
about  the  multiplicity  of  spigots  through 
which  American  doUars  are  ladled  out 
abroad.     I  am  sure  many  of  our  col- 
leagues are  not  even  aware  of  them. 

We  were  told  by  the  administration 
that  this  $3.4  biUion  program  was  a 
bare-bones  program,  and  that  for  that 
reason  it  should  not  be  cut  or  amended, 
but  shovild  be  accepted  as  It  is. 
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However,  there  was  a  ver>'  interesting' 
colloquy  between  the  Senator  from  Mis- 
souri [Mr.  Symington  1  and  Mr.  David 
BeD,  AID  Administrator,  during  the 
hearings  on  this  bill.  I  read  that  col- 
loquy : 

Senator  Symingto.s  Y  .u  ooiue  uut  with  «. 
ngure  of  •3.4  billion.  I  turn  that  over  to 
somebody  trying  to  be  Dbjectivc  and  say. 
•Oive  me  what  the  true  n^ure  is  He  then 
gives  me  a  figure  of  «6  blUi'^i  its  actually 
the  foreign  aid  w*  axe  going  t.>  give  ^r  1  'an 
this  year.  That  Includes  incidentally  over 
«2  billion  of  Public  l.aw  480  money  •  •  ' 
The  AID  program  Is  trnt  a  «3  4  billion  pro- 
gram.    It  18  a  $6  blUton  program      Right ' 

Mr.  Bill.  (Hoa  David  E  Bell,  AdmU'.ls- 
trator.  Agency  ff.^  Internatlon.il  Develop- 
ment). Somewhere  bt-tween  hve  and  six.  ye.s, 
sir. 

Mr.  President.  I  could  develop  thi.s 
point  at  some  length  I  believe  we 
should  stop  making  the.se  '.soft  '  loans. 
They  are  not  loans  at  all  It  would  be 
much  better  to  ?o  back  to  outright 
grants.  Egypt's  Nasser  was  boasting  that 
he  w£is  jMiying  back  our  hnin.s  and  that 
those  transactions  were  loans,  nut  grants 
He  knows  perfectly  well  that  it  was  a 
grant  and  our  adrainistrator.s  should  bf 
frank  enough  to  admit  it  He  was  in- 
cluded in  another  such  loan  the  follow- 
ing year.  The  one  I  referrt-d  to  occvined 
the  previous  year 

I  hope  my  amendment  will  be  accept- 
ed. It  would  put  an  clemenL  of  truth  \i\ 
the  foreign  aid  program  It  would  -sa'.e 
a  great  deal  of  money  At  the  rate  we 
are  going,  with  Joans  of  this  kind  of  over 
$1  billion  a  year  and  concealed  grants  of 
$800  million,  with  this  amendment  .ve 
would  have  much  more  money  to  use  on 
legitimate  a.spects  of  foreign  aid 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

The     PRESIDING     OFFICER       Mr 
Walters  In  the  chair  >      Does  the  Sena- 
tor  from   Alaska   yield    to   the   Senator 
from  Ohio? 

Mr.  GRUENING.  I  yield  with  pleas- 
ure to  my  friend  from  Ohio 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  The  probability  Is 
that  the  Senator  from  Alaska  knows  that 
an  amendment  has  been  submitted, 
sponsored  by  Senators  Mlndt,  Morse, 
and  myself,  which  fixes  one  rate  of  In- 
terest on  commercial  loans  and  another 
rate  of  interest  on  noncommercial  loans. 
On  commercial  loans,  which  are  loans 
made  for  the  development  of  productive 
enterprises  or  facilities  directly  used  in 


the  operation  of  productive  enterprises, 
the  rate  of  interest  shall  be  equal  to  the 
average  rate  which  the  Treasury  must 
pay  in  borrowing  the  money,  the  second 
half  of  the  amendment  provides  that  on 
noncommercial  loans  the  rate  of  inter- 
est .shall  not  be  less  than  'J '  j  percent 

Mr.  CiRUENINO.  I  should  .say  that 
is  a  very  desirable  amendment.  If  the 
pending  amendment  falls,  I  shall  support 
the  Senators  amendment.  It  is  cer- 
tainly a  step  in  the  right  direction  I 
still  think,  liowe\fr,  that  v«.f  are  perpet- 
uating a  fraud  uii  tiie  Amt-ruan  people 
wlirn  '.U'  are  making  !oa:..>  at  a  rate 
limer  than  what  it  co.st.s  t!ie  Amnican 
people  to  get  the  money. 

Mr  L--\USCHK  Do  I  cor:i>ctly  un- 
(ItTstand  tliat  ihv  Senator's  amendment 
tixf.-,  the  rate  of  intrrest  equal  to  what 
Ihf  Tif.i.-ury  i.^  p.iyiny  on  all  loans, 
'.'.hetlit-r  commercial 

Mr      GRUENINC'r 
ci  ir :  ee t 
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goes.     I  shall  be  glad  to  .support  u  it  my 
f<rn.-'ir    tail,-       l'\    any    e\ent.    I   be- 
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that  -.v  -i'.oi;l(i  --top  foohni:  the 
lean  '.leople.  If  some  of  the.'^e 
r  ;:.:ri.->  a;e  i  )o  [X)or  to  pay  back  loans, 
1' t  u.--  m:ik>'  L'rai'.ts  to  them  Many  of 
tile  loan.-  v>.ill  not  be  repaid  anyway.  I 
mav  .sound  Ilk-'  a  cyme,  but  that,  I  am 
rotnmoHi.  will  i;.e\rably  happen.  Ten 
vears  from  n.o',<. ,  when  the  tlr.-t  [)ay- 
ts  become  due,  tiiose  uii 


me 


arraiu'ed 
t!-.em  Will  no  I'.m^e;-  be  here  They  will 
have  gone  elsewhere.  The:',  m.^tead  of 
it  being  called  a  default,  what  will  hap- 
pen will  be  called  a  refunding'  or  refi- 
:.a".c'int:  operatr  m  .  I'r  some  other  euolie- 
mi.stic  term  will  b.^  applied  Then,  when 
the  second  due  date  arrives 
hence  those  who  had  the 
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the  yeas  and   nays, 
n-.f      PRFSIDINO      C)F?IC'EH        Mr 
S.M.iNT.ER   1;:    the  chair-       Is  the   request 
.■-utnciently    -econded .' 

/  Iht^lopmenl  tojortujn  countries  during  cale 
[Repayable  In  dollars) 


The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr  GRUENING.  I  am  glad  to  yieij 
to  the  Senator  from  Illinois. 

Mr  DOUGLAS.  I  assume  that  the 
very  informative  table  which  the  Senator 
luis  prepared  will  be  made  a  part  of  the 
Record. 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Yes;  it  will  be  made 
a  part  of  the  Record. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  The  table  shows  the 
interest  rate  to  be  three-quarters  of  l 
percent.  Is  that  interest  rate  to  be  ap- 
liiied  throughout  the  40-year  period,  or 
does  it  serve  as  the  rate  for  the  first 
10  years;  and  will  the  interest  rate  after 
t.t-.e  first  10  years  be  2  percent? 

.Mr  CiRUENING  I  believe  an  amend- 
ment was  adopted  last  year  which  raised 
\\\v  mtere-t  rate  after  a  certain  period  of 
time 

Mr   D(  )rGL.AS      .^fter  10  years. 

Mr  CiRUENING  Yes.  I  am  not  posi- 
tive whether  tliat  will  remain  in  this  bill 
or  net  In  any  event,  there  will  be  a 
c(»nsiderable  period  of  time  in  which  »e 
shall  be  making  concealed  grants, 
whether  the  Interest  rate  Ls  three-quar- 
ters percent  or  2  percent. 

Mr.  IK)l'GLAS.  In  the  report,  at  page 
42.  in  the  state^ment  of  individual  views 
by  the  Senator  from  Oregon,  the  Senator 
from  Dido,  and  the  Senator  from  South 
I)ukt)ta,  it  is  suited,  m  the  third  para- 
.raph. : 

In    ;  '61    '1.0  C'ontre.s.s  amended  the  l.i«-  to 
r-. ■.:,;::>'  .i  r;'ii'.inuni  letrre-t  r.i'e  of  2  percent 
M-'.car   gr;.'  •'   piTUKl   during  whlcr. 
i"-t   \\\  i\  s'l;.   be     .Old  n-u.i', ly  I.-m  a> 
rcf-ioin-ths  perv  cnt 

I  take  It.  .SO  far  as  the  law  is  concerned, 
'h.it  aft(-r  10  years  the  minimum  interest 
rate  is  piesumed  to  go  up  to  2  percent. 

Mr  GRUENING  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect However,  we  still  incur  a  substan- 
thil  livss  m  that  we  are  borrowing  the 
money  at  4  percent  or  3 '4  percent.  So  a 
le.s.ser  interest  rate  abroad  Is  still  a  grant, 
although  it  may  be  a  less  uenerous  grant 
We  should  make  a  grant  if  a  country  is 
too  p(>«>r  to  pay  back  a  loan.  But  we 
should  not  deceive  the  American  people 
by  calUiiu'  such  transactions  loans. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  table 
sliowing  the  loans  made  at  this  rate  be 
included  in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objtx-tion.  the  table  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
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3o.5*JC00t 

3,  one,  OK 

21,700,(» 

7  200, »' 
3'W).flO« 

.'  4lX,0« 
3,7UO,0« 


See  footnote  ateud  of  ntblf. 
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ntries  during  calendar  year  196 S  at  h  of  1  percent  for  4O  years  i— Con. 


r  Aiirncy  for  International  Development  to  foreign  cou 

[Repayable  in  dollars] 


Date  of  j  Number 

loan  j  years  re- 

igree-  |  pajTnent 
ment 


Interest 
rate 


Amount 
of  loan 


196S 


j,TiN   AMERir.*      continued 


Hrnril 


ae» 


Costa  Rlca- 


Dominlcan  Republic-. 
Ecuador. 


F:?ilviiior 


Honduras... 
Jamaica  .... 
Sicarajtua.. 
I'snama — 
Peru 


4. 


I'rupiay.-. 
Vcnetuela.. 


rAR  EAST 


\;;hinlstan 

India ■ 


(iovirnment  of  Braiil:  ..    ,,       ,  „,  n,,,.- 

Crrdito  E  Financiamento.  ?.A.  iVvrloviiiipnt  lUnk 

("lA  de  Carhonos  Coloidois  Carbon  Black  Plant 

Eniereency  stopgap  assistance — ^ 

Super  1  )esenvolvimento.  X.E.  emorconcy  el.'ctnc  i>o\vpr   . . . 

Uovcrninent  of  Chile:  Development  propram     .  

Government  of  Colombia: 

Fcasibilitv  studies   . .     ,  ,,  ,    ,     1     ,.,„„"' 

Niition;il  Housing  Institute  of  Coloml.n*.  splf-lu'lp  lou.'-inp.-. 
Colombi.i  Institute  of  Agrarian  Reform,  .-uixrvise'l  ;.i:r  in m 
Miiienil  Kesourcos  Survey.    

Baiiro  Xadonal  de  Costa  Rica: 

.\gricultural  development - 

Shim  replacement  housing - 

Cachi  hvdroelectric  project  .  - - - 

Metro  einereency  water  supply 

IHRC/AIC  highway  program - 

COKIS\:    Fin:incintr  subloans..  

X-.auMuil  Housnip  Hank  Savings  A  Loan  Assucuilion 

CioviTiinicnt  of  Ecuador. 

guito,  yuevedc  Road     .    - --- 

F.roiiomic  and  engineering  studies - - 

Ad-uinistralive  and  fistal  reform 

Republic  of  El  Salvador: 

Primary  school  construction.. .- - - 

Agricul'lural  loan  program - - 

Coverninent  of  Honduras  small  water  systems - -. 

(iovernmenl  of  Jaiiiaica  project  assistaiuo 

(iovernment  of  Nicaragua:  L.is  Mercedes  Airport.         .     - 

Iiistuto  de  Acuedlctos  water  supply  and  si'\v,ragc  sjsP  m 

CiOM'rnment  of  Peru: 

Lima  water  sewerage.. - - 

Feasibility  studies V'",'i'^~„' 

Banco  llipotecanc  del  Cruguay:  Homo  cons  ric    on    -        

C    \    Bank  for  Economic  Integration:  Fei.sil.ilit>  studies.. 

C.A.  Bank  for  Economic  Integration:  Home 


credit 


Mar. 

6 

Mar. 

11 

Apr. 

24 

Oct. 

■M 

Jan. 

31 

June 

26 

..do. 

...do. 

Sept 

fg 

Julv  23 
...do 

..do 

...do..... 


...do 

Dec.  23 

Jan.      2 


Sf.pt . 

1 

Sept. 

4 

Sept. 

2 

Sept. 

18 

.  do. 

... 

.  do. 

.\ug. 

22 

Nov. 

29 

Julv 

25 

Feb. 

6 

laii  ■lepartmcnt. 


Oovernmi 


nt  of  Korea;  Changsong  Coal  Mine  Distr 


ut. 


.Mi.r.  15 

.do 

Feb.  28 
Kov.  29 
...do..-- 


l';.kL<t;i 


T'lrkiy   , 

rnitc'!  Ar.ib  Kepubiie  ^Egypt).. 

I 

.\FKirA 

I  i:!UTixin 

Ethiopia    

Iviiry  Ccjiist 

Liberia 

I 
Mill 


NU'rr     

■^'if'T... 


Oovermiient  of  Afghanistan: 

Ariana  A fgbaii  Airline,-' 

Tran.<port  ("luipment 

Ciovernment  of  India; 

Raiiiagundain  thermal  power     

Delhi  C  thermal  power 

Salpura  themal  power --- 

Central  HniH>way  F  project     -   

Nonprcjject  imports   

Cliandrapura  iliermal,  stage  II - -- 

."ilh  railway  lo;m - - 

Tarapur  nuclear  power - 

Cucca  coal  wa-sherv  plant  .^       ,  .  o -.„ 

Covernment  of  Nepal:  >Jepal  Industrial  Development  Corp. 

Ciovernment  of  Pakistan: 

Sawmill  and  timber  extraction 

Malaria  eradication  program 

.\irport  and  airways  equipment. ......---- - 

Salin  conservation  and  reclamation  project  No.  2 

(.  i  eneral  commodities  2d -  - - 

Chalna  anchorage  project 

Fea.sibility  studies --^-:v; rv " 

CPS  and  Mami,  Rechna  DC\h  project 

Coxstal  embankment  project -.- - 

O.  neral  consultants 

Thirdcommodity  loan...  ... --- 

(ieneral  service  in  public  health --- 

Investigative  services - - 

."^^th  railway  loan 

Telecommunication  expansion 

Machinery  pool  organization,  WAM  A 

Si echanical  equipment 

Government  of  Turkey: 

Keban  and  Ciceroz  feasibility  studies --- 

Feasibility  studies 

(ieneral  commodities..     .  ,  ^. 

Government  of  United  Arab  Republic: 

Cairo  west  power  project 

Cardboard  project - 


Dec.     7 


Mar.  23 
Dec.     3 

.Mav   21 

.Mar.    8 
...do 

Oct.    21 

Feb.   25 

Oct. 
...do. 

Dec. 

Nov, 

Dee. 


21 


29 


Oct.  23 
Feb.  ■2>^ 
Mar.  22 

...do 

Mar,  27 
.Mar.  22 
Mar.  27 
Aug.  15 

...do 


Aug.  15 
Sept.  28 
Dec.  9 
Nov.  '20 

...do 

Oct.  '23 
Dec.  9 
Nov.  20 

July   15  I 
Oct.    15 
Sept.  11  j 

Feb.   20  I 
.Nov.  12  1 


Government  of  Cameroon:  Extension  of  railway  system. 

Government  of  Ethiopia:  3d  highway  program..     

Government  of  Ivory  Coast:  nlghway  equipment. 


Oovernnen   of  Liberia:  National  Medical  Center  . 

Monrovia  Power  Authority:  MT  coffee  hydroeiectnc^^project. 


>o:r.iUa... 

-:l'!:»Il 


Government  Of  LibS.^rii'onrovia  jutiter-senior  high  school. 

Government  of  Mali: 

Teachers  training  college - - 

Central  Veterinary  Laboratory  at  Bamako. 

Government  of  -N'iger:  Development  bank 

Government  of  .Vigeria: 

Ibadan  water  supply 

Calabar-IKCM  Rd.. —..—:--— - 

Government  of  Somalia:  Chlsimaic  port 

Government  of  Sudan: 

Industrial  development  bank 

Khartoum  sewerage 


Aug.  27 
Dec.  2 
Nov.  29 
Dee.  5 
Sept.  26 
Oct.    23 


Dec.     4 

.  do 

Dec.   14 


Dec.     4 

...do 

...do 

July   14 
Dec.     7 


See  footnote  at  end  of  table. 


40 

40 
40 
40 
40 

40 
40 
40 
40 

40 
40 
40 
40 
40 
40 
40 

40 
40 
40 

40 
40 
40 
40 
40 
40 
40 

40 
40 
40 
40 
40 

40 


40 

40 

40 

40 

40 

40 

40 

40 

40 

40  1 

40 

40   , 

40 
40 
40 
40 
40 
40 
40 
40 
40 
40 
40 
40 
40 
40 
40 
40 
40 

40 

40 
40 

40 
40 

40 
40 
40 
40 
40 
40 

40 
40 
40 

40 
40 
40 

40 

40 


h\ 

\ 
*/< 

y}\ 

Hi 

*A: 

y* 

H 

y* 

%' 


H 


y 

H 
H 

H 

y*\ 


H 
H 
H 
H 
H 

s. 


4 

y<\ 
y*\ 


y*. 

H 

3i 
H 

y* 


H 


$4,  oofi,  (m 

2,  000.  (XX) 

25. 5ai,  000 

2. 400, 000 

35, 000. 000 

4,  OCK),  000 

7,  ,500.  000 
10.  OTKI,  000 

2,000,000 

5.  000,  000 
2.  CXX),  000 
1.500,000 
1,400,000 
2, 100,  000 
5.000,000 
2, 100,  000 

2,  700,  000 
2,000,000 
1,  600,  000 

2,400,000 

8,  900,  000 
4.  SX),  000 
1,  050,  000 
1,500,000 
1,000,000 
6,000,000 

8,600,000 
3,000,000 

6,  ax).  000 

2,500,000 
10,000,000 

9,  500,  000 


2.  62.=i,  000 

2,  (XX),  000 

8,  40(X),  00 
16,000,000 
2.5,  100,  000 

7,  700,  000 

240,  000, 000 

16,000,000 

15,850,000 

80,000,000 

5,100,000 

1,000,000 

2,200,000 

3,  HOO,  000 
2,100.000 

10,  800,  000 

30,  000, 000 

3,600,000 

2,000,000 

760,000 

6,  500,  000 

4.400,000 

70,  500, 000 

1, 500. 000 

5,600.000 

14,  .500,  000 

4,700,000 

5,  000,  000 

1,  500,  000 

350,000 

3.000,000 

35,  000, 000 

30, 600, 000 
5,700,000 

9,  '200, 000 
4.000.000 
1,  700,  000 
5,300,000 
24,  300,  000 
1,700,000 

2,100,000 

1,100,000 

500,000 

12,100,000 
8,600,000 
3,600,000 

2,000,000 
3,800,000 
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Loans  made  by  ths  Agency  for  IniernalioTi<d  Development  to  foreign  counlnr.,  ■lunn,,  raOndar  vnr  /,9«5  al  »«  of  I  percent  for  .''(  ywr,  i^Con. 

[Ret>ay»ble  In  duiiaf^j 


Country 


AfRiCA-  oiritiaued 


Tanganyika. 


Tunlsia- 


T'ljanda- 


Oranil  total  for  »ll  countries 


Borrower  purpoM 


(ioverniiient  nf  Tanganyika: 

[)ar  e.s  Saliiiiiii  wiitcr  supply  system — ... 

Ur(>an  wuter  supplies 

University  I'ollege.     - 

Teacher  training  college 

Cotnnnxlity  ilevelopmcnt  training  center., 

Agricultunil  college. 

I'roKTam  lo:in  .^- -•• 

Ele<'tric»il  e'lulpnient 

Ooverniiient  of  Tunisia: 

Wuter  and  irrigatioti  projects. 

f'omiiiixlity  assistance 

Con.stnjctlon  nf  university 

Agricultural  equipment. 
Govemnient  of  I'ganda. 

I'evelnpinent  hank. 

Secondary  schools  . . 


Date  of 
loan 

agree- 
ment 


;a» 


T" 


May 

Deo. 

<>:t. 

Dec 

..do. 

-.do. 

Dee. 

..do. 


Feb. 
June 
Oct. 
..do- 

Ort. 
Oct. 


Number 
years  re- 
paymeat 


40 
40 
40 
40 
40 
40 
40 
40 

40 
40 
40 
40 

40 
40 


Interest 
rate 


i 

5 

H 


Amnunt 
uf  iinn 


1.  *«.,.« 

'•MM 
l.iJO.OOC 

-.*»■),  ijnc 
1.'.  tii.M 

1  It]  ixt 
i\.  Mj  OU) 

2.i)n«.iM) 
2. 400,000 


1.067. 925,  OOC 


RECAPITULATION 


Country 


^recntlmi i... 

Ho  11  via... 

Rrizil i — t- 

Chile 

f'o|i)tnbl.i- 

f'osta  Rloo 

Doinlnieun  Hi-puhlici..4--- 

Kcu.i.lor. 

y\  .-*  vlvHiinr ( — ^ 

Ilon'luras 

Jitniiica — 

N'ic-.ir igua  

Panami.     

U^ 


Total  amount 


$74.  400  000 
I.S.  »00.  000 
33.900,000 
."».  OOO.  00(1 
23,  ,W».  iW 
17.  OOr.Ono 

:.  100.000 

4,  3OC,0O() 

15  WX).  000 

1,(W).  fiOli 

1  ,snr  «• 
l.Oi"'  •• 
fl.  000.  i»i> 


Country 


PfTU. .-..-...« 

l^ruRUay ....... ........ 

Venezuela ............_.... 

K'^rea   ................... 

A  rgbaolstan.. _............... 

N'ep^l 

Pakistan . ... 

Turkey 

fn.te.)  ^rab  Rci>ubllc(E«ypt). 

''  itiicriion ............... 

'  '    tor>lii 

Iv.irv  Coii»t.... ...... ........... 


Total  uaount 


$11  (vn.cioo 

f,.  (XK),  000 
12.  .MX),  000 

0.  um.  Olio 

4.rti^,000 

414.  ISO.  111)0 

1.000.000 

10(1  4.'>o  noo 

SN  :uo.  ouo 

M.  300.  OIKI 

9.  200  0(10 

4.  00".  00(1 

t.7ou.ono 


Country 


l.lbtTla... 

Wgi^'.",'."'.'.....'. 

Nigeria....... 

.Soiimlla.... 

Sudan ..... .. 

Tanrnnylk!! 

TunWa... 

I'ganda.. . 


TotaL. 


Total  WEouTii 


$31. 300.  OH 

.•o.;oo,(n 
3, «« not 

.VM)  n 

T.Wi.oir 

'.";  nnm 

4. 400  on 

1  •\S:.»25.U0r 


Ht)itu.s  of  L...n  V^reements-  (W-234).  Afrency  for  International  Development,  a.-  of  Mar  31.  1964.  Office  of  the  Contrnllor.  AID 

The  outstanding  bulnnce  on  June  .30.  1944, 
of  loans  made  under  Public  Law  480  Includ- 


'  Source 
The      PRESIDING 


OF'FICER.  The 
question  Is  on  atireein^  to  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  U\e  Senator  from  Aia.--ka 
(Mr.  Grctining). 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr  President,  first  I 
wish  to  extend  my  hi^jh  compliment  to 
the  Senator  from  Alaska  for  offering  hi.^; 
amendment. 

As  the  Senator  knows,  he  and  I  have 
been  criticizing  the  three-quarters  of  1 
percent  loans,  with  a  10-year  grace  pe- 
riod in  which  no  money  needs  to  be  paid, 
and  a  40-year  period  in  which  to  pay  back 
the  loans. 

I  believe  it  wiJI  be  found,  if  the  Record 
is  checked — I  shall  do  su  and  correct  the 
Record  if  what  I  .say  is  not  correct — that 
some  of  the  loans  in  the  past  have  been 
for  periods  longer  than  40  years  I  have 
no  doubt  that  the  battle  which  some  of 
us  have  put  up  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate 
in  recent  years  for  reforms  of  foreign  aid 
has  produced  some  change.s:  certainly 
not  enough,  but  what  has  been  done  is 
better  than  nothing  at  all. 

One  of  the  changes  has  been  at  lea.^t  a 
little  shift  of  position  on  the  part  of  those 
downtown  in  respect  to  the  interest  rate 
problem. 

Although  we  are  still  making  loans  at 
three-quarters  of  1  percent  for  the  first 
10  years,  the  amendment  which  was 
adopted  last  year  provides  that  the  loans, 
after  10  years  shall  bear  a  minimum  of 
2  percent  interest.  About  $2' j  billion  in 
hard  loans  waa  lent  at  less  than  2  per- 
cent and  $745,600,000  in  soft  loans  also 
carried  a  rate  of  less  than  2  percent  be- 
fore Congress  amended  the  law. 


In  fairness  to  the  AID  Administrators. 
it  mu.st  be  mentioned  that  .soiiir  loan.>  are 
bfing  negotiated  at  rates  somfu  hat  above 
2  percent.  We  do  not  have  the  figures  as 
to  the  amount  of  such  loans  If  I  can 
obtain  the  P.gures  before  the  day  is  over. 
I  ask  unanimous  eon.sent  that  they  may 
be  in.serted  in  the  Record  at  this  point 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Without 
objection,  it  i.s  so  ordered. 

AID  advises  that  between  1948  and  1952 
five  loans  were  made  for  45  years  each  All 
are  rpp.iyable  In  dollars. 

AID  advls.es  that  In  fl.soal  1964.  five  loans 
were  negotiated  carrying  Interest  rales  In  ex- 
cess of  2  percent  In  amount,  they  t'>taled 
$23  300.000  Four  were  at  S"^  percent,  and 
one  was  at  5 '4  percent.  Under  the  Alliance 
for  Progress  program,  four  loans  were  made 
at  Interest  rates  above  2  percent.  Three 
were  at  5'j  percent  and  one  was  at  5\  per- 
cent      In    amount,    they    totaled    «y. 500.000 

Mr.  MORSE.    The  Record  should  also 

be  clarified  m  regard  to  another  matter. 
I  have  been  a  critic  of  the  policy  of  soft 
loans.  Since  1961  we  have  not  been 
making'  many  soft  loans,  although  we 
have  a  considerable  amount  of  outstand- 
ing soft  loans  made  previously. 

I  ask  unanimous  eon.sent  that  if  I  can 
obtain  the  e.xact  fiuuree  during  the  day, 
as  to  oufsianding  .-oft  loans,  tho.se  fig- 
ures be  in.serted  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  With- 
out objection,  it  Ls  so  ordered. 

The  outstanding  balance  on  June  30,  19''4 
of  loans  made  by  AID  and  predecessor  agen- 
cies which  are  repayable  In  local  currencies 
totals  $1,879,400,000 


Ing  so-called  Cwley  luun.s  and  repayable 
in  local  currencies  is  $2,368,120,000  Cooley 
loans  account  for  $104,022,000  of  this  flgurt 

Mr.  MORSE.  However,  we  are  sUU 
making  a  ureat  many  soft  loans  under 
Public  Lfr.v  480  arrangements  Of 
course,  those  loans  represent  as  niuch 
American  taxpayer  money  and  Ameri- 
can taxpayer  inU'rest  as  any  other  kind 
of  loan. 

I  am  just  as  critical  of  soft  loans  in 
connection  with  Public  Law  480  funds 
as  I  am  in  connection  with  any  other 
funds. 

The  Senator  from  Alaska  must  not 
despair,  nor  give  up  hope.  The  going  \s 
tortuous:  the  road  Ls  long;  but  we  are 
making  a  little  progre.ss.  We  are  hop- 
ing that  between  now  and  the  time  the 
next  foreign  aid  bill  comes  before  the 
Senat4\  the  American  people  will  catch 
up  When  the  American  people  catch 
up.  they  will  bring  this  administration 
to  an  accounting  concerning  the  ineffi- 
cient, wasteful,  unsound  foreign  aid  bill 
which  Congress  continues  to  shackle  as 
a  yoke  upon  the  economic  necks  of  the 
American  peoplf 

We  shall  continue  to  make  progress. 
During  the  past  2  weeks  officials  at  the 
State  Department  level  have  expressed 
their  great  concern  about  my  minority 
views  this  year.  I  quote  them  directly 
and  accurately  when  I  say  that  they  said 
to  me: 

Your  minority  views  give  us  much  con- 
cern, because  we  have  no  answers  to  them. 
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have 


no 


answers  to  them  be- 


'^'Ihe  criticism!  I  make  in  my  views 

tne  nil-*  , ,  ^^^  cstnfo  Tv>_ 

3t  be  answei 

P»'^'''o.da"y  conference  with  me  In  De- 


^S  l^  a^--d.  and  the  State  De- 
cannot  ^f  ,f^^,..^  j^     go  they  have  pro- 


P^ir  "  I  have  said  that  they  can  have 


When  this  proposal  was  debated  a  year 
ago,  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  [Mr.  Ervin]  placed  in 
the  Record  an  article  published  In  a 
daily  newspaper  of  San  Jose,  Costa  Rica. 
The  article  described  the   activities  of 


^^^  nfer'e nce'oniron  condition  that  that  country's  Foreign  Minister,  who  had 
such  a  '^o"^^;;"^  the  Committee  on  For-  come  here  to  tap  our  Treasury.  He  de- 
,^v  colleagues  on  the  commibtt^  cnHhed  how  Costa  Rica  was  receiving  a 


""^  "ppittuSs  who  may  wish  to  attend 
^'Iv  S  Se,  because  I  am  satisfied 
S  a'ny  members  of  the  committee  who 
^  i  tn  take  part  in  a  conference  with 
*^  .ienS^ives  of  the  State  Department 
SSs  -11  be  in  agreement  that  dras- 
ianges  will  be  needed  in  the  foreign 
Tid  bUl  that  will  come  before  the  Senate 

"^nne^f'^  our  difficulties  has  been  that 
X-  changes  and  policy  reforms  have 
S  been  agreed  upon  before  the  bill  has 
^leherc  I  have  been  in  the  Senate 
oS  enough-20  years,  now-to  know 
S  handicap  we  are  under  in  having 
oolicv  changes  made  by  members  of  the 
Zae  partv  in  Congress  after  an  admin- 
Ktration  position  has  been  announced. 
If  nohcv  changes  are  desired,  there  is 
ft  stVonger  hope  of  getting  them  if  some 
.uch  arrangement.s  as  Stat€  Department 
officials  have  suggested  to  me  twice  in 
the  past  2  weeks  can  be  made. 

I  replied  that  I  would  attend  such  a 
conference  with  enthusiasm.  The  De- 
partment realizes  that  next  year  it  must 
bring  to  us  a  bill  that  will  meet  some  of 
the  major  criticisms  in  my  minority 
views  They  appreciate  that  they  will 
be  headed  for  increasing  trouble  on  for- 
e;en  aid  Why?  Because,  at  long  last, 
It  IS  sinking  through  the  heads  of  the 
State  Department  and  the  AID  admin- 
istration that  there  is  a  rising  revolt  on 
ihe  part  of  the  taxpayers  of  this  country 
aKainst  the  foreign  aid  program— and 
there  should  be. 

The  State  Department  fully  recognizes 
that  if  it  does  not  do  something  to  Im- 
prove the  foreign  aid  situation  next  year, 
that  revolt  will  begin  to  express  itself  at 
the  ballot  box.  Some  of  it  will  express 
Itself  at  the  ballot  box  in  November 
1964— and  it  should.  I  hope  the  Ameri- 
can people  will  express  their  dissatisfac- 
tion with  the  foreign  aid  program.  I 
have  said  many  times  that  the  only  test 
of  a  politician  is  his  voting  record,  not 
hi.s  talk.  Some  of  the  voting  records  in 
Congress  on  foreign  aid  will  result  in  an 
accounting  by  the  American  people  in 
November  1964. 

We  all  know  that  this  bill  will  pass  the 
Senate  today  or  tomorrow  without  sub- 
stantial chan-es.  But  It  will  pass,  in 
my  jud lament,  to  the  everlasting  dis- 
credit of  Congress. 

The  Senator  from  Alaska  has  offered 
an  amendment  that  represents  sound 
reform,  and  I  shall  vote  for  it.  We  shall 
make  our  record.  We  shall  call  it  to  the 
attention  of  Members  of  the  Senate  next 
year  if.  at  the  December  conference 
which  the  .'^tate  Department  has  told  me 
it  is  planning,  it  does  not  make  this  pro- 
po.sal  as  one  of  its  policy  changes. 

I  conuratulate  the  Senator  from 
Alaska.  I  am  proud  to  support  his 
amendment. 

Mr.  GRUENING.  I  thank  the  Sena- 
tor from  Oregon. 


scribed  how  Costa  Rica  was  receiving  a 
$45  million  loan,  but  he  said.  "What  we 
are  getting  from  you  is  considered  a 
gift."  He  made  it  very  clear  that  it  was 
a  gift.  One  interesting  thing  that  was 
developed  in  the  article  was  that  a  part 
of  the  loan  was  to  be  used  to  pay  Costa 
Rica's  share  of  Central  America's  one- 
third  contribution  to  the  construction 
of  the  Inter- American  Highway. 

Some  20  years  ago.  a  treaty  was  en- 
tered into  with  the  Central  American 
coimtries  in  which  it  was  agreed  that 
Uncle  Sam  would  pay  two-thirds  of  the 
cost  of  construction  of  the  highway,  and 
that  the  beneficiaries — six  Central 
American  countries — would  pay  one- 
third.  When  I  was  in  Central  America 
2  years  ago.  representing  the  Committee 
on  Public  Works,  I  found  that  with  one 
exception  all  of  the  Central  American 
countries  were  paying  their  share  out  of 
U.S.  foreign  aid  funds.  In  other  words. 
they  were  using  our  money  to  pay  us 
back.  That  is  typical  of  the  many  loose 
practices  that  prevail  in  our  foreign  aid 
program.  They  are  practices  which 
should  be  tightened  up. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  as  I 
stated  a  moment  ago.  in  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  [Mr. 
MuNDTl,  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Oregon  [Mr.  Morse],  and  I  offered  an 
amendment  which  is  in  substance  iden- 
tical with  the  amendment  offered  by  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Alaska,  but 
actually  is  somewhat  milder.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Alaska  contemplates  that  an 
interest  rate  shall  be  charged  which  is 
equal  to  the  average  interest  that  the 
Treasury  pays  on  all  money  that  it 
borrows. 

The  amendment  offered  by  the  Sena- 
tor from  South  Dakota,  the  Senator  from 
Oregon  and  me  is  divided  into  two  parts. 
Commercial  loans  would  bear  a  rate  of 
interest  equaling  the  average  rate  that 
the  Treasury  pays  in  borrowing  money 
to  make  the  loans.  The  second  part 
deals  with  what  are  known  as  noncom- 
mercial loans.  In  that  category  would 
be  embraced  loans  for  the  building  of 
schools,  dock  facilities,  highways,  wa- 
terworks, sanitation  installations,  and 
the  like.  Our  amendment  provides  that 
on  noncommercial  loans  the  interest  rate 
shall  be  not  less  than  2^2  percent. 

The  comparison,  therefore,  would  be 
that  the  rate  of  interest  under  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Alaska 
would  in  all  instances  be  about  4  percent. 
Under  the  amendment  offered  by  the 
Senator  from  South  Dakota,  the  Senator 
from  Oregon,  and  me,  the  rate  of  in- 
terest would  be  4  percent  on  commercial 
loans  and  not  less  than  2i'2  percent  on 
noncommercial  loans. 

I  am  sure  that  the  Department  of 
State  objects  to  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Alaska  and.  of  course,  does 
not  look  favorably  upon  the  approach 


that  the  Senator  from  South  Dakota,  the 
Senator  from  Oregon,  and  I  have  to  the 
program.  The  State  Department  has 
contended  that  it  has  been  in  the  process 
of  begging  other  nations — our  allies, 
which  make  loans — to  reduce  the  rate  of 
interest  which  they  charge.  It  was 
argued  that  the  World  Bank  is  making 
loans  at  a  very  low  rate  of  interest,  and 
that  inasmuch  as  the  World  Bank  is  mak- 
ing loans  to  the  underdeveloped  countries 
out  of  a  certain  fund  at  a  low  rate  of 
interest,  our  Government  should  not  de- 
part from  that  practice. 

In  answer  to  that  argument,  I  point 
out  to  the  Senate  that,  in  effect,  we  fixed 
the  rate  of  interest  in  the  World  Bank. 
We  hold  a  30-percent  interest,  if  not 
more;  thus,  we  are  the  ones  who  estab- 
lished the  rate  of  interest  that  the  World 
Bank  charges  on  the  loans  it  makes  to 
underdeveloped  countries.  I  know  that 
on  the  basis  of  the  facts,  it  does  not 
sound  reasonable  that  we  should  be 
charging  a  low  rate  of  interest  when  our 
allies  are  generally  charging  a  rate  of 
interest  much  higher. 

Mr.  MORSE.     Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Ohio  yield? 
Mr.  LAUSCHE.     I  yield. 
Mr.  MORSE.    I  congratulate  the  Sen- 
ator from  Ohio  and  the  Senator  from 
South  Dakota  for  the  magnificent  work 
they  did  in  the  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee in  the  interest  fight.     The  Sen- 
ator is  correct.     The  argument  of  the 
State  Department  was  that  because  the 
World  Bank  charges  a  lower  rate  of  in- 
terest than  the  Senator  from  Ohio,  the 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  and  I  were 
asking  for,  we  should  not  be  charging 
a  higher  rate.    As  the  Senator  has  just 
pointed  out,  we  put  up  at  least  30  percent 
of  the  World  Bank  money.    It  is  a  rather 
strange  argument  that  because  we  par- 
ticipate in  a  joint  enterprise  under  the 
World  Bank  for  aid  to  underdeveloped 
countries  for  projects  which  are  sorely 
needed  in  those  countries  at  a  low  rate 
of  interest,  we  should  soak  the  American 
people  a  second  time  with  an  interest 
rate  below  the  cost  of  use  of  the  money 
for  direct  loans  from  the  United  States. 
If  we  are  to  invest  in  the  projects  at 
all,  they  should  be  economically  sound, 
so  that  they  can  pay  out.    If  they  caimot 
pay  out.  we  should  not  waste  American 
taxpavers'  money  on  such  projects.    We 
should  stop  talking  about  the  fact  that 
we  are  really  doing  something  for  these 
countries,  if  we  are  not  investing  our 
money  in  sound  projects. 

The  time  has  come  for  the  foreign  aid 
authorities  to  be  required  by  Congress  to 
save  the  taxpayers'  money  when  there 
is  a  direct  loan  between  the  United  States 
to  another  country  in  projects  which  will 
pay  out.  If  they  will  not  pay  out.  we 
should  save  the  American  taxpayers' 
money.  If  they  do  pay  out;  they  will  pay 
back  a  very  small  percentage  in  any 
event  It  is  the  old  "gimmick"  of  re- 
funding, renegotiating,  and  reloaning; 
and  it  will  continue  interminably. 
Finally,  the  whole  transaction  will  be 
recognized  as  a  bad  debt,  and  will  be 
written  off  the  books. 

Mr.  GRUENING.    Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Ohio  yield? 
Mr.  LAUSCHE.    I  yield. 
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Mr.  GRUENXNG.  Can  the  Senator 
from  Ohio  or  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
tell  me  whether  there  has  been  any  dis- 
cussion In  the  sessions  of  the  Foreign 
Relations  Committee  on  the  reloaning  of 
tills  money,  wiiich  we  lend  at  virtually 
no  interest  rate,  by  the  recipient  gov- 
ernment at  much  iiigher  rates? 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.     I  anticipate  that  the 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  (Mr  MundtI 
will  be  in  the  Chamber  before  thi;;  dLs- 
cussion  Is  conciuded.     It  is  my  under- 
standing that  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  has  a  letter  or  information  to 
the  effect  that   there   is   one   country— 
and  I  shall   not   identify   the   country, 
although   I   know    the    name   of   It — to 
wliich  we  once  loaned  money  at  an  in- 
terest rate  of  three-quarters  of  1  per- 
cent  before   the    1961    law    was   passed. 
That  country  loaned  the  money  to  a  pri- 
vate enterprise  to  build  a  nianufacturini; 
plant  and  the  lender  to  the  private  en- 
terprise was  collecting  a  rate  of  intere.st 
far  In  excess  of  the  Interest  which  the 
country  had  to  pay  to  the  United  SUte.s, 
which  loaned  the  money  m  the  first  place 
That  is  the  only  in.stance  I  know  of 
A  country  in  the  Middle  East  borrowed 
from  us  at   tiiree-fourths  of   1   percent 
interest.     It  took  that  money  and  loaned 
it  to  its  own  citi/etLs  and  was  collecting 
a  higher  rate  of  Interest  by  far  than  it 
was  paying  to  the  United  States 

Mr.  MORSE,  Mr.  P!>'sident.  will  tiie 
Senator  from  Ohio  yield  ' 
Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  yield. 
Mr.  MORSE.  Let  me  say  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Alaska  that  if  he  will  take  the 
repayment  of  loans  of  countries  A,  B.  C. 
D,  E.  F,  on  through  the  alphabet,  in  the 
past  10  years,  to  any  one  foreitin  power, 
we  do  not  have  to  be  hit  on  the  head  with 
a  basebaJl  bat  to  know    how  come." 

It  Is  difficult  to  show  that  we  made  a 
loan  and  the  recipient  used  the  money  to 
pay  off  a  debt  to  some  other  country. 
Let  me  put  it  this  way:  If  we  take  a  list 
of  any  payments  which  have  been  made 
by  countries  A,  B.  and  C  to  any  foreign 
power  which  previoasly  loaned  them 
money  at  a  hii^her  interest  rate,  the  con- 
clusion is  perfectly  obvious  that  there  is 
a  relationship  between  their  repayments 
and  the  loan  they  received  from  the 
United  States.  They  have  been  playing 
the  United  States  for  a  .sucker  in  that 
kind  of  Interest-rate  shell  game. 

The  time  has  come  to  mve.st  our  money 
by  way  of  loans  only  in  repayable  proj- 
ects. If  countries  do  not  wLsh  to  bor- 
row our  money  on  those  terms,  let  them 
go  somewhere  else  to  get  it. 

It  is  about  time  for  the  US.  Govern- 
ment to  start  belling  other  countries  that 
they  are  trying  to  blackmail  and  black- 
jack us  into  ravinK  t^hem  a  loan  on  the 
basis  of  threads,  and  that  :f  they  do  not 
like  it,  to  go  somewhere  else  fast 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Ohio  yield '' 
Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  yield 
Mr.  GRUENING.  Two  years  ai?o.  in 
order  to  stop  the  extreme  abuses  In- 
volved in  this  relendin«  situation,  which 
sometimes  invxdved  usurious  amounts  of 
interest— 16,  18.  and  20  percent— I  spon- 
sored an  amendment  that  the  recipient 
country  would  not  be  permitted  to  reloan 
the  money  at  more  than  5  percent  higher 


than  the  interest  rate.  In  other  words, 
on  a  three-quart<'rs-of-l-percent  loan, 
they  would  not  be  permitted  to  reloan  it 
at  more  than  5^4  percent  This  was.  of 
course,  violently  opposed  by  the  admin- 
istration. Nevertheless,  by  some  miracle 
It  passed  the  Senate  by  a  vote  of  74  t«  16. 

The  State  Department  representatives 
told  the  conferees  that  this  rea.sonable 
reform  would  rum  the  foreign  aid  pro- 
u'ram.  If  we  stopped  tlu'se  usurious 
practices,  they  said,  the  program  would 
be  wrecked:  that  one  could  not  change 
the  establl-shed  customs  of  other  coun- 
tries. So,  the  amendment  was  deleted. 
And  the  abuses  it  .sought  to  correct, 
continue. 

This  IS  an  evidence  of  how  vigilant 
some  are.  not  m  behalf  of  the  American 
taxpayers  but  on  behalf  of  the  interests 
of  those  m  foreign  countries  who  utilize 
all  kinds  of  improper  and  usuriou.s  prac- 
tices. 

If  the  money  which  we  lend  at  tliree- 
quarters  of  1  percent  for  40  years  is  then 
reloaned  at  6.  8,  10,  or  15  percent  com- 
pounded, or  even  more,  the  recipient 
countries  make  profits  from  our  philan- 
thropy running  into  many  millions  of 
dollars. 

Mr  LAUSCHE  Mr.  President,  I 
.->hould  like  to  read  what  wa5  placed  In 
the  report  by  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  iMr.  MrNorl,  the  Senator  from 
Oregon,  and  myself: 

The  administration  jpp..ses  hurder  US 
loan  terms  primarily  on  two  grounds:  First, 
that  the  movement  of  US.  policy  in  thl.s 
direction  would  Interfere  with  the  adminis- 
tration's efforts  to  Induce  other  developed 
countries  to  soften  their  terms,  and  second, 
that  It  would  aggravate  the  balance-of- 
payment.-!  problems  of  the  lx>rrowlng  nation.^ 
Neither  argument  Is  persuasl'.e 

It  is  my  understanding  that  we  made 
some  progress  with  Canada  in  inducing 
It  to  make  some  .small  loans  at  a  low  rate 
of  interest.  Otherwi.se,  our  efforts  have 
not  been  successful. 

I  read  further  from  the  report: 

With  respect  to  the  first  argument,  the 
administration  lays  great  stress  on  the  fact 
that  lotwi  terms  of  other  developed  countries 
have  become  softer  in  recent  years  Never- 
theless, with  the  exception  of  a  portion  of 
the  Canadian  loans,  rhc  softest  of  tho.se 
'.oans  still  carry  shorter  maturities  and  In- 
rerest  twice  a.<«  high  as  the  softest  U.S    loans. 

To  the  extent  that  rorelgn  borrowing  tvg- 
gravates  an  underdeveloped  country's  bal- 
ance-of-payment,s  problem,  aggravation  Is 
certainly  caused  more  by  borrowing  from 
Europe  than  from  the  United  States 

Certainly,  they  pay  much  higher  inter- 
est than  they  pay  the  European  nations. 
I  continue  to  read: 

So  long  as  the  Congress  tolerates  u  situation 
In  which  US  ni-ney  is  available  for  half  the 
cost  of  European  money,  the  United  Suites 
will  continue  to  be  faced  with  reqiie.sls  for 
easy  help  on  balance-of-paymetUs  problems 
which  are  partially  due  to  European  credits. 
Thus,  to  8t.ime  degree  we  are  helping  to 
make  it  pofslble  for  underdeveloped  debtors 
to  pay  their  European  creditors 

Mr  MORSE  And.  I  add,  they  were 
made  at  higher  Interest  rates 

Mr  LAUSCHE  Mr.  President.  I  be- 
lieve that  IS  the  point  that  the  Senator 
from  Oregon  makes.  We  loan  at  a  low 
and  soft  interest  rate.  And  while  our 
money  probably  is  not  used  directly  to 
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a  high  interest  rate  to  some  othp. 
.tor  country,  indirectly  it  is  so  u«ed 

Those  are  the  reasons  why  the  tw 
St-nators  whose  names  I  have  mentions 
filed  a  dis.senting  opinion  and  have  bb 
amendment  pending  before  the  Senat* 

Mr.  MORSE.     Read  it  further. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  We  contemplate  call- 
iiig  It  up  a-s  a  sub.stitute  at  a  later  hour 
111  the  event  the  amendment  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Alaska  Mr.  GrvenincI  is  re", 
jected. 

The  Senator  from  Oregon  Mr.  Morsi' 
requested  that  I  read  further  from  the 
dissenting  views.     I  read  further: 

.\  hardfini'.g  of  U  S  l^.m  tt-rms  would  cor- 
rect this  situation  It  would  also  sers« 
notice  on  the  Europeans  that  we  dc  not 
Intend  Indettnltely  to  make  soft  loan.s  »h;:t 
they  made  hard  ones  Instead  of  Interferlnii 
with  efforts  to  persuade  the  Europearia  \c 
soften  their  loans  terms,  it  mi^ht  wei:  con- 
tribute to  those  efforts. 

A  hardening  of  US.  loan  terms  will  aijc 
have  the  salutary  effect  of  Imp.ising  bette 
habits  of  hscal  discipline  and  re.sponsibiii-.T 
iia  the  borrowing  countries  by  requiring 
them  to  plan  their  affairs  more  c.irefully  ».'.(; 
t<i    exercise    preiter    self-restrain* 

Mr    MORSE      Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  30  .seconds,  or  less? 
Mr   LAUSCHE      I  yield. 
Mr.  MORSE      Of  cour.se.  if  the  Senate 
agrees  to  either  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator   from    Ala.ska    I  Mr.   Grueninc; 
or   the    amendment   which   the  Senator 
from  Ohio    I  Mr    LauscheI.  the  Senator 
from  South  Dakota  I  Mr.  MrNoii.andl 
have  proposed,  we  would  still  be  substan- 
tially   below    their    u.sual    interest  rate 
They    could    btill    soften    their   interest 
rates  down  to  the  interest  rate  called  for 
by  either  of  tho.se  amendments  and  stll 
not   be   below    the   interest    rate  of  the 
United   Slates.     If   we   could   get  them 
down  to  the  interest  rate  we  are  propos- 
ing of  4  percent  fur  commercial  loans  and 
2  or  2' J  percent  for  other  loans — which 
is  in  our  amendment — it  would  still  be  a 
.softening  process  on  their  part  .so  far  as 
the  fixing  of  interest  rates  is  concerned 
Mr.      LAUSCHE.     Mr.      President,    I 
regret  that  the  table  which  is  .set  fortt 
on  page  43  of  the  report  does  not  shoi 
how   much   money    has  been  loaned  by 
other  countries,  at  what  is  supposed  to  be 
a  low  interest  rate. 

I   am   quite   sure   that  the   facts  will 
show  that  the  loans  made  by  other  coun- 
tries   have   been   at    high   lntf>rest  rales 
The  table  shows  that  Canada's  hi«h  in- 
terest rate  is  as  high  as  6  or  7  percent 
France's  Interest   rate   Is  7  percent  and 
up      Germany's  interest    rale  is  6  to  '^ 
percent  and  up.    In  Italy,  the  lowest  rate 
charged  is  3  to  4  percent,  and  the  highest 
is  7  percent  or  more.     The  Netherlands 
on  .some  few  loans  have  made  a  low  in- 
terest-rate charge,  but  their  high  inter- 
est rate  is  3  to  4  percent.     In  Portugal, 
the  hiuh  interest  rate  is  7  percent  and  up 
I    repeat    that    if    all    the    facts  were 
.shown,    they    would    disclose    that  tt« 
amount  of  loans  made  at  the  low  interes 
rate  Is  negligible,  and  that  the  loans  made 
at    high    interest    rates   are   substantial 
They  come  to  us  because  of  our  low  In- 
terest rate 

Mr    MORSE.     Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  further':' 
Mr  LAUSCHE      I  yield. 
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»*nR.SE     Mr.  President,  I  again 
'^^,  ^?nt  the  senator  from  Ohio  for 
^^'Tolltion  which  he  is  doing.    He  is 
the  df"^.^l^"°3,^  ^-eak  case  of  the  State 
demolishmp  the  ^  representatives 

department  and^i^  Interest  rate.  As  I 
'^^  Tff  out  in  mv  speech  yesterday,  when 
^'"  t^r^s  0  analvze  the  list  of  countries 
°"Vhfch  0  her  countries  axe  making  the 
^^"^1^1^11  be  surprised  at  the  large 
^Cn  a.t  0  such  loans  made  to  their 
r^er^.  itical  colonies-^tiU  their  eco- 
^'^^r  Colonies.  There  are  still  areas 
ThaT^an  e  G,eat  Britain,  Belgium,  and 
J  D^tch  dominate  economically.  The 
f^n?  which  they  make  to  their  former 
^onac'olonies-which  are  still  their 

lonomK  colonies-mvolve  a  hjgh  degree 
!;  ^interest.  They  are  still  charging 
?Ii  colonies  an  interest  rate  that  is 
on  the  average  far  alx)ve  our  own  mter- 

''m^^'lAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  until  a 
fpw  vears  ago  we  were  charging  three- 
Lr'hs  of  1  percent.  That  was  charged. 
believe,  2  years  ago.  We  are  now 
charging  2  percent,  with  10  years  of 
er  n^  durin-  which  the  interest  rate  is 
three-fourths  of  1  percent  and  the  ma- 
turitv  date  is  40  years.  During  the  grwe 
neriod  of  10  years  no  payments  on  the 
principal  amount  are  required.  At  the 
11th  year  the  interest  rate  becomes  2 
percent. 
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In  my  judgment,  we  are  not  moving 
in  the  right  direction.  We  are  not  in 
fact  helping  those  to  whom  we  are  lend- 
ing money.  We  are  causing  them  to  be 
neglectful.  We  are  allowing  them  to 
cast  aside  all  discipline  and  sound  man- 
agement. , 

Moreover,  we  are  not  acting  justly 
with  the  taxpayers  of  the  United  States. 
In  addition,  we  have  created  a  situation 
in  which  all  the  applicants  are  coming 
to  our  country  for  loans  because  of  the 
low  interest  rates  which  we  charge.  And 
they  will  continue  to  come  unless  we 
harden  the  terms. 

I  favor  the  hardening  of  the  terms 
under  which  we  make  the  loans. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  there 
be  made  a  part  of  my  statement  in  the 
Record  the  individual  views  contained 
in  the  report  as  set  forth  on  pages  42,  43, 
and  44,  and  signed  by  the  Senator  from 
South  Dakota  [Mr.  Mundt],  the  Senator 
from  Ohio  [Mr.  Lausche],  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Oregon  [Mr.  Morse]. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  individ- 
ual views  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows : 

Individual  Views 
We  strongly  believe  that  this  bill  should 
contain  provisions  hardening  the  terms  of 
development  loans  and  loans  under  the 
Alliance  for  Progress.  An  amendment  to  this 
effect  was  rejected  by  the  committee  by  a 
vote  of  8-7,  a  decision  which  we  shall  urge 
the  Senate  to  overturn. 


Historically,  the  foreign  aid  program  has 
gradually  moved  from  a  program  which  was 
almost  all  on  a  grant  basis  to  a  program 
which  (excluding  military  assistance)  is 
composed  of  roughly  60  percent  loans  and  40 
percent  grants.  This  progress  Is  welcome. 
It  has  been,  we  think,  too  slow;  but  we  are 
here  concerned  not  so  much  with  Increasing 
the  loan  component  as  with  the  nature  of 
the  loans  which  comprise  that  component. 

Until  the  Congress  took  a  small  step  last 
year  toward  hardening  loan  terms,  the  com- 
mon administration  policy  was  to  make  loans 
at  three-fourths  of  1  percent  Interest  and  a 
maturity  of  40  years  Including  a  10-year 
grace  period  on  repayment  of  principal.  In 
1963  the  Congress  amended  the  law  to  re- 
quire a  minimum  Interest  rate  of  2  percent 
after  the  10-year  grace  period  during  which 
the  interest  may  still  be  (and  usually  Is) 
as  low  as  three-fourths  percent. 

To  call  a  transaction  of  this  nature  a 
"loan"  is  to  be  something  less  than  candid. 
Loans  on  such  soft  terms  contain  an  element 
of  grants  and  a  concealed  subsidy  In  the 
interest  rate.  We  are  deceiving  ourselves  and 
the  American  people  If  we  pretend  that  this 
Is  a  loan  program.  The  three-fourths  per- 
cent interest  during  the  grace  period  barely 
covers  the  cost  of  administering  the  loan. 
Even  the  2  percent  interest  charged  after 
the  grace  period  Is  far  below  the  cost  of  the 
monev  to  the  U.S.  Treasury,  which  is  now 
paving  3 Sg  percent. 

Under  the  current  requirements  of  the 
Foreign  Assistance  Act.  the  average  Interest 
on  development  and  Alliance  for  Progress 
loans  is  1.7  percent. 

This  is  far  below  what  most  other  devel- 
oped countries  are  charging,  as  shown  In  the 
following  table: 


DAC  donor  countries  bilateral  terms  of  aid,  19R2—Co 


imnitnunts 


V;'.:-\:m 

;  ii ::::  ofk 

Kraniv 

(iirmany 

Itsly 

Jap:in — . 

NvUxrlands 

\(ir»ay .-- 

I'ortUfrnl. 

I  mtfd  King*l"ni 

Total,  othfT  DAC. 
Initcd  Stiitrs. 


I,(iwe«t 


Grace  perioii  (most 
liliera'.) 


i- 


Nonav.iilatile 

•4  llf  1  IHTOCnt 


1  Id  ;<  iMTcont. . 

ilo    

;i  til  4  ptTcont. . 

,    .'  In  ("1  piTll'nt.. 

III. I. -I  ('  1"  1  iKTi'i'nt.. 
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0  to  1  ivrcent. 

do - 


Total,  DAC. 


I  Not  available. 


V.'.'..~-~    0  '"'  1  iMTcont. 

-— r- 


Nonavailalilc 

6  to  7  percent 

7  percent  and  iip-.- 

6107  percent 

7  percent  and  up... 

.        do 

3  to4  pertrnt 

7  jxTcent  and  up... 
6  to  7  percent 


6  to  7  percent. 


5.5 


(') 


.1  to  10  years 6to  10  years. 

50  years.. do 


4.4     40  years  and  up 

4.2     20  to  30  years 

4.9  1  10  to  20  years 

6.1  I do 

.5.0  I  40  years  and  up 

'V.h     -0  to  ,30  yijir? -- 

5  6     4(1  yc;irs  and  up 


•M    

2  fi     40  yeiirs  and  up. 


1  to  .S  vears 

....do 

do 

...  do 

20  to  30  years... 

i  to  ^  years 

do.. 


1  to  5  ye;ir< 


(1)  Not  available. 


3  years. 
7  years. 

5  years. 

85  percent,  10  years. 

3  ye;vs. 
7  years. 


10  years. 


23.3 

17.0 

9.8 

8.1 

20.0 

22"4" 
26.3 

19  *^ 
29,  y 

3  f. 
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NOTV  -l>:a.  -.u-rulaMe  lack  precision  or  consistency;  these  average  ternis  should  be 

refiarded  a;;  rousili  orders  of  nuigiiitade. 


The  administration  opposes  harder  U.S. 
loan  tenvLs  primarily  on  two  grounds:  First. 
thrtt  Uie  m..vement  of  U.S.  policy  In  this  dl- 
recnon  %v,.uld  interfere  with  the  administra- 
tion's effort*  to  induce  other  developed  coun- 
tries to  soften  their  terms;  and  second,  that 
It  would  aggravate  the  balance-of-payments 
problems  uf  the  borrowing  nations.  Neither 
argument  l.s  persua-'^ive. 

With  respect  to  the  first  argument,  the  aa- 
mmistratlon  lavs  great  stress  on  the  fact  that 
loan  term.s  of  cither  developed  countries  have 
become  softer  In  recent  years.  Nevertheless, 
wuh  the  exception  of  a  portion  of  the 
C.ui.idlan  loans,  the  softest  of  these  loans 
still  carrv  shorter  maturities  and  Interest 
twice  as  hiKh  as  the  softest  U.S.  loans. 

To  the  extent  that  foreign  borrowing  ag- 
gravates an  underdeveloped  country's 
ba:.uice-of-pavments  problem,  aggravation  Is 
:ertainlv  caused  more  by  borrowing  from 
Europe  than  from  the  United  States.  So  long 
as  the  Congrcs.s  tolerates  a  situation  In  which 
US.  money  Is  available  for  half  the  cost  of 
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European  money,  the  United  States  will  con- 
tinue to  be  faced  with  requests  for  easy  help 
on  balance-of-payments  problems  which  are 
partially  due  to  European  credits.  Thus 
to  some  degree,  we  are  helping  to  make  it 
possible  for  underdeveloped  debtors  to  pay 
their  Eiuropean  creditors. 

A  hardening  of  U.S.  loan  terms  would  cor- 
rect this  situation.  It  would  also  serve  notice 
on  the  Europeans  that  we  do  not  intend  in- 
definitely to  make  soft  loans  while  they 
make  hard  ones.  Instead  of  Interfering 
with  efforts  to  persuade  the  Europeans  to 
soften  their  loan  terms.  It  might  well  con- 
tribute to  those  efforts. 

A  hardening  of  U.S.  loan  terms  will  also 
have  the  salutary  effect  of  Imposing  better 
habits  of  fiscal  discipline  and  responsibility 
on  the  borrowing  countries  by  requiring 
them  to  plan  their  affairs  more  carefully  and 
to  exercise  greater  self-restraint.  A  grace 
Dcrlod  of  10  years  provides  a  considerable  In- 
centive to  postpone  the  day  of  planning  to 
meet  regular  payments.        With  respect  to 


politically  unstable  oountries,  a  10-year 
grace  period  increases  the  risk  that  a  change 
in  government  might  lead  to  default  of  the 

loan.  .,  „ 

For  all  of  these  reasons,  we  urge  tne 
Senate  to  support  an  amendment  which  we 
intend  to  offer  and  which  will  make  the 
lending  part  of  the  foreign  aid  Program 
loans  in  fact  as  well  as  In  name.  Under 
the  existing  law.  the  so-called  loans  are  in 
reality  little  more  than  grants.  If  the  U.b. 
Government  is  going  to  make  grants  to  for- 
eign countries— and  in  some  instances  tJbere 
may  be  a  case  for  doing  so— we  should  at 
least  be  honest  with  ourselves  and  with  Uie 
American  people  and  call  them  grants.  We 
cannot    Justify    making    grants    and    calimg 

them  loans. 

Karl  E.  Mundt. 
Frank  J.  Lausche. 
Wayne  Morsk. 

Mr  LAUSCHE.    Mr.  President,  I  now 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 
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The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  '  Mr  Nel- 
son In  the  chair).  The  clerk  will  call 
the  roll. 

The  Chief  Clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 

Mr.  ORUENING.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  oorisent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

Mr.  LADSCHE.  Mr.  President.  I  ob- 
ject. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Objec- 
tion is  heard.  The  clerk  will  continue 
to  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  resiuned  the  call- 
ing of  the  roll. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quortun  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  question  Is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Alaska 
[Mr.  GRunrrnGl. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr  President,  the 
amendment  is  one  of  the  most  drastic 
of  all  amendments  that  are  being  offered 
to  change  the  character  of  this  program. 
The  Administrator.  Mr.  Bell,  has 
summed  up  the  arguments  on  the 
amendment  very  succinctly. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  his  let- 
ter be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point 
in  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Depaktmknt     or     St.ite.     .\gency 

FOB        INT«RNATION.^L        DeVELOP- 
ICXMT. 

Washington.  D  C    August  6,  1964. 

Hon.  J.  W.  FUT-BRIG»T. 

Chairman.  Committer  cm  Foreign  Relations, 
U  S.  Senate.  Washiugttm.  D  C 

Dear  Mx.  Chairman  I  understand  several 
amendmenta  concernJiig  Interest  rates  and 
amortization  schedules  have  been  profxised 
to  HR.  11380.  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of 
1964.  The  purpose  of  these  amendmenta 
would  be  to  raise  the  present  mlnlmun\  Inter- 
est rate  of  2  percent  (with  a  three-faurths  of 
1  percent  rate  durlog  the  ?r;ice  period) .  limit 
or  eliminate  the  preeent  10-year  grace  pe- 
riod, and  shorten  the  present  40-year  ma- 
turity on  dollar-repayable  development  loans 

These  amendmenta  are  a  cause  of  deep 
concern  for  they  threaten  the  effectiveness 
of  the  development  loan  pr'Tt^ram,  the  cen- 
tral feature  of  foreign  assistance.  Congress 
recognized.  In  p«walng  the  Foreign  Assistance 
Act  of  1961.  that  by  shifting  to  dollar-repay- 
able loans  from  grants  or  local  currency  re- 
payable loans,  a  much  greater  burden  was 
being  placed  on  the  tess-deve!oped  countries 
receiving  U.S.  assistance  Consequently. 
minimum  repayment  terms  for  development 
loans  were  set  to  meet  the  capacity  of  the 
borrower  to  repay.  Last  year  the  terms  were 
modified  by  ralslag  the  minimum  interest 
rate  to  2  percent  after  the  expiration  of  the 
grace  period.  Further  hardening  of  these 
minimum  terms  wtsuid  work  against  the  very 
goals  of  economic  development  and  stability 
the  U.S.  mutual  assistance  program  tries  to 
achieve. 

In  the  case  of  one  proposed  amendment, 
the  Interest  rate  would  be  increased  to  2'.^ 
percent,  the  grace  period  on  principal  re- 
duced to  a  years,  and  maturity  date  short- 
ened to  30  years.  A  second  proposed  amend- 
ment woiiid  set  the  Interest  rate  by  adding 
one-fourth  of  1  percent  to  average  Interest 
rate  on  the  UJ3.  debt,  which,  for  example.  In 
1964  would  be  approximately  S^b  percent.  A 
third  proposed  amendment  tries  to  create  a 
distinction  between  "commercial"  and  "non- 


commercial"  loans,  for  the  former,  the  in- 
'erest  rate  woxild  be  'l.c  same  as  propost-il 
;:i  'he  second  proposed  .ui.eridment.  for  the 
;:i'fer  the  Interest  rate  would  be  set  at  2',, 
percent  This  amendment  would,  in  adtll- 
tmn.  require  principal  repayment  on  "ciim- 
nierclai  loans  '  within  25  years  after  the  com- 
mencement of  ofMTiitlon  of  the  facility  fi- 
nanced and,  in  the  cose  of  "noncommercial 
I  )an8,"  within  25  years. 

I  believe  all  three  iimendmenta  should  be 
defeated  because  they  do  not  reflect  the  real- 
ity of  international  economic  development 
First,  lerms  on  loans  for  economic  de\elop- 
meiit  must  be  fitted  to  the  cap^u-lty  of  the 
recipient  to  service  lt.s  foreign  debt.  Ttxe 
World  Bank  has  estlm.ited  the  total  out- 
standing foreign  debt  of  74  developing  coun- 
tries had  risen  2' ^  times  from  1955  to  1962; 
service  payments  have  tripled  In  the  last  7 
years.  In  the  ease  of  some  countries  the 
present  debt-servKe  payments  are  25  percent 
or  more  of  their  export  earnings.  It  la  vital 
tliat  the  structure  of  this  debt  be  stretched 
out  so  the  bulk  of  It  falls  due  at  a  time  when 
the  process  of  development  h.Ls  br  night 
.ibout  the  growth  needed  to  finance  the  debt 
I'l  do  otherwise  would  encourage  Irre.spon- 
.-.ibU'  debt  practices  fuch  as  postponement 
or  default,  divert  badly  needed  resources 
from  devcl  'pment  to  debt-service  and  thus 
prolong  the  need  for  external  assistance  and 
Increase  the  need  for  new  funds  from  the 
United  States. 

Second,  the  adoption  of  these  amend- 
ments would  frustrate  and  undermine  the 
efforts  of  the  United  States  to  obtain  more 
re  lUstlc  terms  from  other  developed  coun- 
tries The  U  .S  effort  has  been  Increasingly 
.successful,  the  fact  that  US  terms  are  bet- 
ter th  m  most  D.\C  mfmbers  Is  the  strongest 
Incentive  for  other  developed  countries  to 
Increase  the  amount  and  improve  the  terms 
of  their  asslst.ince  It  must  always  be  kept 
In  mind  that  the  purpose  cf  US  foreign 
assistance  is  not  to  compete  with  other 
donors  but  to  help  the  less-developed  coun- 
tries. It  serves  n  i  u.seful  purpose  to  Incre.tse 
dangerously  the  d'^bt -service  of  less-devel- 
oped countries  merely  for  the  .sake  of  corn- 
par, ibillty  with  ot.her  developed  countries  at 
h.irder.  unrealistic  ternus  The  m^ist  likely 
re.su!'  of  across-the-board  hardening  rif  US 
deve;.)pment  loan  terms  would  be  to  reverse 
the  prt^ent  trend  In  other  donors'  terms  and 
to  push  them  to  harder  terms,  thereby  fur- 
ther accelerating  the  debt  problem  of  le.ss- 
dcveloped  countries  Let  me  assxire  you  that 
the  United  States  will  continue  Its  stren- 
uous efforts  to  encourage  other  de\eloped 
countries  to  lncrea.se  the  amount  of  their  as- 
sistance and  to  move  more  rapidly  to  terms 
comparable  to  those  of  the  United  States 

Third.  AID  will  continue  to  set  Interest 
rates  and  repavment  terms  to  fit  the  borrow- 
er's capacity  to  repay  In  a  number  of  ca.ses 
these  terms  have  been  significantly  harder 
than  the  present  statutory  minimum  of  2 
percent  <  three-quarters  of  1  percent  In  the 
grace  j>erlixli  I  would  expect  the  number  of 
loans  at  medKim  terms  to  increti-se  as  de- 
velopment proceeds  Moreover,  average  In- 
terest rates  on  overall  U  S.  lending  to  key 
less-developed  countries  are  close  to  the  cost 
of  the  Treasury  becau.se  Export-Import  Bank 
loans  are  on  commercial  terms  .^doptlon 
of  these  amendment-s  would  thus  raise  the 
overall  avernge  term.s  in  some  countries  above 
the  terms  of  n»her  dr)nors  and  beyond  the 
point  of  prudent  fl.^^cal  policy 

Let  me  cloee  by  reemphiislzlng  that  all  de- 
velopment loans  authorized  by  the  Foreign 
A.ss'.stance  Act  are  repayable  In  doU.irs  In 
addition,  any  development  loans  to  private 
enterprises,  whether  directly  or  through  the 
re-'ipient  government,  are  on  prevailing  com- 
mercial terms 

For  the.se  re^isons.  and  because  it  Is  In  the 
best    interest    of    the   United    States.    I    hope 
these  amendments  will  not  be  adopted 
Sincerely  yours, 

David  E.  Bell. 


Mr  FULBRIGHT  Mr.  President  for 
emphasis.  I  wish  to  read  a  few  part, 
graphs  for  the  information  of  the  8en4t« 
at  thl.s  tune.  There  are  several  amend- 
ments, of  course,  of  a  somewhat  sliniiijj 
nature,  as  has  already  been  staled  by  the 
Senaiur  from  Ohio; 

These  amendmenta  are  a  c.iuse  of  deep  con- 
cern for  they  threaten  the  effectlvene*  of 
the  development  loan  program,  the  central 
feature  of  foreign  asslstiince  Congreag  rec 
ognlzed,  in  passing  the  Foreign  Asalatana 
Act  of  1961.  that  by  shifting  to  dulUr-repty. 
able  loans  from  grants  or  local  currency-r». 
p.iyable  loans,  a  much  gn-ater  burden  waa  be- 
ing placed  on  the  less  developed  countries  re- 
ceiving U -S  assistance  Con.sequently,  mini- 
mum repayment  terms  for  development  loam 
were  set  to  meet  the  capacity  of  the  borrower 
to  repay  Last  year  the  terms  were  modified 
by  raising  the  minimum  Interest  rate  to 
2  percent  after  the  expiration  of  the  grace 
period 

I  remind  the  Senate  particularly  that. 
In  1961,  for  e.xample.  three-quarters  of 
1  percent  was  the  interest  rate  during 
the  whole  period  of  many  loans  Tcxlay 
It  Is  2  percent.  That  was  the  rate  last 
year 

I  continue  to  read : 

Further  hardening  of  these  mtnlmuffl 
terms  would  work  against  the  very  goal*  of 
economic  development  and  stability  the  UA 
mutual  assistance  program  tries  to  achieve. 

I  believe  all  three  amendments  should  be 
defeated-  - 

He  is  referring  to  three  different  varia- 
tions, but  all  of  them  have  the  same  ob- 
jective and  are  quite  simple — 

because  they  do  not  reflect  the  reality  of 
international  economic  development  First, 
terms  on  loans  for  economic  development 
must  be  fitted  U)  the  capacity  of  the  recipient 
to  service  its  foreign  debt  The  World  Bank 
has  estimated  the  totiil  outstanding  foreign 
debt  of  74  developing  countries  had  risen 
2' 2  times  from  1955  to  1962.  service  pay- 
ments have  tripled  In  the  la.st  7  years.  In 
the  case  of  some  countries,  the  present  debt 
.service  payments  are  25  percent  or  more  of 
their  export  e.irnlngs  It  Is  vital  that  the 
structure  of  this  debt  be  stretched  out  «o 
the  bulk  of  It  falls  due  at  a  time  when  the 
process  of  development  has  brought  about 
the  growth  needed  to  finance  the  debt  To 
do  otherwise  would  encourage  Irresponsible 
debt  practices  such  as  postponement  or  de- 
fault, divert  badly  needed  resources  from 
development  to  debt  service  and  thus  pro- 
long the  need  for  external  assl.<;tance  and 
Increii^e  the  need  for  new  funds  from  the 
United  States 

Second,  the  adoption  of  these  amendment! 
would    frustrate   and    undermine   the  effort* 
of  the  United  States  to  obtain  more  realistic 
terms  from  other  developed  co\intrles     The 
U  S    effort  has  been  Incre.aslngly  successful; 
the  fact  that  US   terms  are  better  than  most 
DAC  members  Is  the  strongest  Incentive  for 
other    developed    countries    to    Increase   the 
amount  and  Improve  the   terms  of  their  a«- 
slstance      It    must   always    be   kept    In  mind 
that  the  purpose  of   US,  foreign  asslsUnc* 
Is    not    to    compete    with    other   donors   but 
to    help     the     less-developed     countries.    It 
serves    no    useful    purpo.'ie    to   Increase   dan- 
gerously   the   debt   service   of    less-developed 
countries   merely    for    the  sake   of   compars- 
blllty    with    other    developed    countries   at 
harder,  unrealistic   terms      The  most  likely 
result  of  across-the-board  hardening  of  U.S 
development  loan  terms  wmild  be  to  reverse 
the  present  trend  In  other  donors'  terms  and 
to  push  them  to  harder  terms,  thereby  fur- 


^celeratmg  the  debt  problem  of  leas- 
S'/el^  countries.   ^ 

*-.    AID  will  continue   to  set  Interest 

T^^'h  ?o  *  ent  terms  to  fit  the  bor- 
«  and  r'-^^-  "  f;  ,  ,^v.  In  a  number  of 
^.„s  c.'P;c-^>  ;  ^^\.e  been  significantly 
^•*«"^  "^^In  the  present  statutory  minimum 
,,rder  ^^^^/^  ^Vee-fourth  of  1  percent  in 
of  2  P*''"l„/,a ,  I  would  expect  the  num- 
^•^?M.ms  V.  medium  t*rms  to  Increase 
*f  «'  .'^  '"e-it  proceeds.     Moreover,  average 

''''"  r  ned  countries  are  close  to  the  cost 
•'"-''''Tt:rvfrv  because  Export-Import  Bank 
^^^^'^'n  .ommerclal  terms.  Adopt  on 
'■"^"^  «  >imendment-s  would  thus  raise  the 
''  ^^navnge  terms  In  some  countries  above 
overall  aver  K,  donors  and  beyond  the 

^*  '"Tvu^eln  fiscal  policy. 
^'  ,  n  e  c^e  bv  reemphaslzlng  that  all  de- 
^'  ^nt^ans  authorized  by  the  Foreign 
,eiopinent  1  .  n.^  ,  ,vable  In  dollars.  In 
S^dS  anfcle'lopfment  loans  to  private 
"^■^'L .Kes  whether  directly  or  through  the 
Se-.^n--rmnent.  are  on  prevailing  com- 
^nerilal  terms 

T  have  read  from  a  part  of  the  letter 
m  which  the  very  able  Administrator  of 
he  program  protests  this  amendment 
ct  vianrouslv  He  has  told  me  that 
S foment  Is  probably  ttie  m<^ 
^nouTone  he  knows  of  to  be  offered  as 
Concerns  the  terms  of  the  policy  of  the 
Foreign  Assistance  Act. 

Also  I  have  a  very  interestmg  report 
from  Paris  relative  to  these  loans.  I  re- 
r  to  an  article  by  a  special  foreign  cor- 
espondent, Bernard  Nossiter,  of  toe 
wihington  Post.  I  shall  read  a  portion 
of  the  article.  It  refers  to  the  effort  t« 
mcrease  the  rates  in  accordance  with 
the  pending  amendment : 

The  provision  would  double  the  minimum 
inSesf  rate  that  the  United  States  may 
charge  for  development  loans. 

If  the  Senate  adopts  this  proposal—and  it 
has  strong  support-officials  fear  that  it 
would  seriously  undermine  their  long  cam- 
paun  to  persuade  other  nations  to  liberalize 
their  aid  terms. 

The  whole  subject  is  particularly  sensl- 
uve  at  this  moment.  The  leading  Western 
Powers  and  Japan  meet  In  Paris  on  Thursday 
and  Friday — 

The  article  was  published  in  the  Wash- 
ington Post  of  July  22— 
for  their  yearly  review  of  aid  programs  and 
policies.  ,      , 

The  nrui^plc  to  make  aid  terms  easier  la 
ba.sed  on  a  widespread  belief  that  many  im- 
portant nations  receiving  help  already  have 
saddled  themselves  with  outslzed  repayment 
burdei^.  Among  others,  the  World  Bank  has 
Joined  the  fight  for  easier  terms. 

A  little  later  the  article  states: 
\  year  ago  the  Committee  under  U.S.  prod- 
ding resolved  that  aid  terms  should  be  easier. 
Ironlcallv.  the  United  States  Is  winning  this 
battle  Between  1961  and  1963.  the  propor- 
tion of  aid  loans  made  by  Development  Com- 
mittee members  with  a  charge  of  less  than 
3  percent  mure  than  doubled. 

Canada  now  Is  seeking  legislation  permit- 
ting .-^O-vear  loans  at  three-quarters  of  1 
percent  West  Germany,  regarded  m  the 
most  tight-fisted  aid  giver,  reported  that  the 
average  length  of  Its  outstanding  loans  to 
poor  nations  In  1963  was  19  years.  This  was 
an  lncrea.se  of  more  than  a  third  since  1961- 
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Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  entire  article  be  included  in 
the  Record  at  this  point. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
w  ™iered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

XJJ3    OrriciAi^  WoEiim.  bt  Move  To  Boost 
POKDGN  Am  Loan  Rates 
(By  Bernard  D.  Nossiter) 
Pakis  July  21.— U.S.  officials  here  are  deep- 
Worried     over     a     Uttle-notlced     sleeper 
^enSLent  that  ha^  been  proposed   to  the 

'°?rp'?vSon  would  double  tl.e  minimum 
mSesf  rate  that  the  United  States  may 
charge  for  development  loans.  .,„h  it 

If  the  senate  adopts  this  proposal-and  t 
haa  strong  supports-officials  fear  that  It 
Wd^riously  undermine  their  long  cam- 
Jal^to  persukde  oUxev  nations  to  liberalize 

"^^-^e^'wh^SHubJect  is  particularly  sensitive 
at  this  moment.    The  leading  Western  Pow- 
iJs'andTapan  meet  In  Paris  on  Thursday  and 
Friday  for  their  yearly  review   of   aid  pro 
grams  and  policies. 

HEAVY  BtTHDENS   CFTED 

The  struggle  to  make  aid  terms  easier  Is 
based  on  a  widespread  belief  that  many  Un- 
portant  nations  receiving  help  already  have 
r^dled  themselves  with  outslzed  repayment 
burdeas  Among  others,  the  World  Bank  has 
lolned  the  fight  for  easier  terms. 

The  amendment  that  officials  say  Is  em- 
barrassing has  been  offered  by  Senators  Karl 
SJ^  Republican,  of  fof^^^-^-^.^^^ 
Phank  LAUSCHE.  Democrat,  of  Ohio.  It  would 
^ulre  the  aid  agency  to  charge  recipients 
the    same    Interest    cost    paid    by    the    U.S. 

Treasury.  <. 

The  minimum  aid  charge  now  Is  2  percent 
and  the  current  yield  on  long-term  Treasury 
bonds  is  a  little  more  than  4  percent.  The 
difference  may  not  sound  like  much,  but  It 
^,SJ  add  $6  million  In  Interest  charges  on 
a  $10  mUllon  loan  running  30  years. 

MABEOWLT    DEFEATED 

The  Mundt-Lausche  amendment  was  beat- 
en in  the  senate  Foreign  Relations  Commit- 
tee by  only  an  8-to-7  vote.  The  prevailing 
Sn^esslonal  coolness  toward  aid.  perhaps 
reinforced  by  Senator  Barky  Goldwater  s  at- 
tach! Sd.  It  18  feared,  create  a  climate  that 
would  enable  the  amendment  to  pass. 

iSd  experts  say  that  countries  like  India. 
PaWstaT^razll.  and  Argentina  are  already 
fabortng  under  too  heavy  a  load  of  repay- 
mSte  Turkey  gives  up  about  half  of  Its 
Srelgn  aid  for  charges  on  previous  debts. 

The  recent  United  Nations  trade  confer- 
ence took  note  of  this  probleni^ and  urged 
aldilySs  to  offer  softer  terms.  This  meeting 
of  Sr  and  rich  nations  has  had  a  sur- 
?rls?Sly  Btrong  effect  on  the  thinking  of 
Sitoofltles  in  several  leading  European 
countries. 

TO    REVIEW    POLICIES 

The  non-Communlst  world's  aid  policies 
will  be  reviewed  at  the  end  of  the  week  here 
in  a  meeting  of  the  Development  Assistance 
/-v,X,mittAi.  The  Committee  Includes  the 
Sn^"statesTnd^l  other  principal  aUl 
donors.  It  was  set  up  to  measure  aid  con- 
tributions and  make  policies  more  conslst- 

''^A  vear  ago.  the  Committee,  under  U.S. 
r,.^rti^  rLilved  that  aid  terms  should 
£°^eiSlr  ^onlcally.  the  United  States 
^  Xnfng  this  battle.  Between  1961 
^d^?63  fhe  proportion  of  aid  loans  i^e 
by  Development  Committee  members  with 
a  ch^e  of  less  than  3  percent  more  than 

**°Cai^a  now  Is  seeking  legislation  permlt- 
tlnK  60-year  loans  at  three-quarters  of  1 
percent."  west  Germany.  ^-^-^^^^^^'^ 
most  tlKht-flsted  aid  giver,  reported  that  the 
T«raKe  length  of  Its  outstanding  loans  to 
S,^rTatS  in  1963  was  19  years.  This  wa^ 
S^mcrease  of  more  than  a  third  since  1961. 


The  us.  delegation  to  the  develop- 
ment group's  meeting  will  be  led  by  WU- 
uS'  <faud^  deputy  aid  admln^txator  and 
former  Congressman  Frank  Coffin,  Demo 
crat.  of  Maine,  the  permanent  U.S.  delegate 
to  the  Committee 


Mr   FULBRIGHT.    Mr.  President,  to 
sum  up,  increasing  the  interest  rates  to 
the  figure  provided  in  the  amendment 
would  hamstring  the  administration  ol 
the  program.     Many  countries  are  un- 
ab?e  to  service  loans  at  those  mterest 
rates.     This  proposal  fixes  a  rate  that 
can  almost  be  obtained  in  some  of  the 
international  agencies   such  asj-he  to- 
ternational  Bank.    It  is  somewhat  lower 
S  the  international  Bank  or  Export- 
Import  Bank  rate,  but  ^0P<^i°^  °fj'^!^t 
rates  would  take  the  aid  program  out 
of  the  lending  business. 

It  seems  to  me  more  logical,  if  the 
senate    wishes,    to    stop    the    Program 
rather  than  to  pretend  to  have  the  pro- 
gram and  hold  out  the  hope  that  there 
is  an  aid  program,  while  m^ing   the 
SrSS  so  severe  that  an  underdevelop^ 
country   struggling   to   get   on  its  feet 
could  not  obtain  a  loan.     One  of  two 
thZgs  would  happen-either  it  would  not 
get  the  loan  or  else  it  would  not  be  able 
K  service  it.    That  would  cause  a  great 
setback   to   the   effort   we   are   makirig 
nt?fe  international  field     That  would 
be  worse  than  not  making  the  loan  at  al. 
ThS  is  a  very  important  amendment, 
ind  it  should  be  voted  down;  or.  ^  not 
the  Senate  should  stop  the  program  and 
should  go  out  of  the  development  assist- 

'^Mr^^l^TONSTALL.     Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr  FULBRIGHT.     I  yield. 

Mr  SALTONSTALL.  Mr.  President 
is^t  the  purpose  of  the  development 
oa^  to  make  it  possible  for  coun  ^xes  to 
grow  and  produce  economical  y  so  that 
thev  can  hope  to  do  more  busine^  with 
Sfn  the  days  to  come?  To  make  the 
Ste^est  rato  too  high  would  mean  tha 
they  could  not  get  started  in  that  devel- 

°''Sr^FULBRlGHT.  The  Senator  is 
Quite  correct.  The  purpose  is  to  do  what 
?^e  senator  says.  If  it  i«^  a  worthy  and 
sensible  purpose,  we  should  make  ttie 
money  available  on  reasonable  ter^^ 
It  should  be  noted  that  since  ipfl  these 
loans  have  been  made  repayable  in  dol- 
laSlt  the  minimum  rate,  although  some 

are  higher  than  that.  ,^„„f    tHII 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.    Mr.  President,  will 

the  Senator  yield?  _ 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.     I  yield. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Fi^^t.  let  me  say  ttiat 
it  is  my  intention  to  support  the  posi 
tion  of  the  Senator  from  Arkansas^ 
Howevei*.  I  believe  that,  in  the  mterest 
STS^th  certain  facts  should  be  rnade 
clear  so  that  we  in  the  Umted  States 
win  not  have  a  guilt  complex  in  connec- 
tion with  this  program 

First,  is  it  not  correct  to  say  that  ttie 

which  we  charge? 

Mr  FULBRIGHT.  It  is  certamly 
true  01  the  Export-Import  Bank  and 
the  World  Bank. 
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Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Is  It  not  also  true  so 
far  as  foreign  government  loans  are  con- 
cerned? 

Mr.  FULBRIOHT.  It  has  been  true. 
However,  there  has  been  a  marked  tend- 
ency within  the  past  2  years  for  coun- 
tries, particularly  members  of  the  Devel- 
opment Assistance  Committee  of  OECD 
to  reduce  their  terms.  I  have  just  read 
the  information  v/lth  respect  to  what 
Canada  is  seeking  to  do,  namely,  to  pro- 
vide a  50-year  term  at  three-fourths  of 
1  percent  interest  That  is  a  completely 
new  approach  on  the  part  of  Canada 

At  page  43  of  the  Committee  report 
Senators  will  find  the  interest  rates.  All 
I  can  say  is  that  they  have  bten  much 
higher,  but  that  no^v  they  are  beginning 
to  come  down,  due  to  our  proddmy,  pri- 
marily. We  have  been  doing  our  best 
to  persuade  the  mem.bers  of  OECD  to 
soften  their  terms.  That  is  the  hopeful 
part  of  it.  Not  only  has  th:s  been  true 
in  the  area  of  foreif;n  lending,  but  the 
Senator  also  knowa  that  in  their  domes- 
tic lending  nearly  all  these  countries 
traditionally  have  niaintaint  d  a  higher 
interest  rate  than  we  employ  m  our 
domestic  lending.  For  example,  that 
IS  true  of  Gerjnaiiy  and  France  Of 
course  all  this  is  more  or  less  relative. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  invite  attention  to 
the  fact  that  the  weighted  average  of 
the  Belgium  loans  is  5  5  percent;  on 
French  loans,  it  is  4  4  percent:  on  Ger- 
man loans.  It  is  4.2  percent;  Italy,  4.9 
percent;  Japan,  8.1  percent;  Netherlands, 
5  percent:  Portugal.  4.6  percent:  United 
Kingdom.  5.6  percent.  The  US  average 
is  2.6  percent.  On  this  particular  type 
of  loan,  the  interest  rate  is    '■,   percent. 

There  may  have  been  some  improve- 
ment— and  I  am  glad  that  there  has 
been — but  certainly  the  existing  dispar- 
ity is  great. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT  The  Senator  Is 
quite  correct.  It  was  vvor.se  than  it  is 
now.  I  Invite  the  Senator's  attention  to 
the  fact  that  while  the  situation  in 
other  donor  countries  is  not  as  favor- 
able from  the  standpoint  of  absolute 
amounts,  a  better  case  can  be  made  with 
regard  to  levels  of  aid  as  related  to  the 
gross  national  products  of  ihe.se  coun- 
tries. The  grant  assistance  of  these 
countries  has  been  a  higher  perc-ntage 
of  the  total  aid  than  is  the  case  with  us. 
I  have  before  me  a  comparative  study 
of  the  grants,  shown  as  a  percentage  of 
the   total   aid   of   a   particular   country. 

In  the  case  of  a  country  like  Belgium. 
It  is  94  percent.  In  ttie  case  of  Canada, 
it  is  76  percent.  In  the  case  of  France, 
It  is  86  percent.  Grants  represent  a  sub- 
stantially higher  percentage  of  total  aid. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  May  I  comment  on 
that? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  One  reason  for  it 
is  that  this  aid  is  confined  largely  to 
former  colonial  areas. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  That  is  correct.  The 
Senator  from  Arkansas  has  now  touched 
a  crucial  point.  Loans  by  France  are 
made  almost  exclusively  to  her  former 
colonial  possessions  in  Africa,  with  which 
France  has  very  intimate  economic  rela- 
tionships. Prance  has  obtained,  for  these 
possessions,  duty  free  entrance  for  their 
raw  materials  to  the  Common  Market.  It 
is  obvious  that  Prance  intends  to  retain 


virtual  economic  control  over  these  de- 
veloping natioius  in  Africa.  I  lma'-!ine 
that  the  same  thin  '  is  true  .so  far  as 
Belgium  is  concerned.  The  Portuguese 
monev  goes  largely  to  what  we  used  to 
call  Portuguese  East  Africa  and  Portu- 
guese West  Africa,  one  of  which  is  now 
called  Angola. 

The  Senator  has  mentioned  the  fact 
that  this  money  represents  a  larger  pro- 
portion of  the  gross  national  product  of 
those  countries  than  is  the  case  with 
the  United  States  This  is  true.  That 
fact  is  played  up  by  AID  as  an  indication 
that  European  nations  are  more  s^ener- 
ous  than  we  in  providing  foreign  aid. 
But  what  AID  does  not  mention  is  that 
the  loans  are  made  at  extraordinarily 
high  rates  of  interest.  Many  advocates 
of  foreign  aid— and  I  am  a  .supporter, 
and  always  have  been — do  not  tell  the 
whole  story.  They  pre.sent  the  side  of 
the  case  most  favorable  to  them,  and 
they  suppress  the  f.ict  that,  instead  of 
making  grants  to  nations  outside  the 
economic  alliances,  European  countries 
lend  to  their  colonial  p)os.sesslons  or 
former  colonial  posse.ssions  and  that  we 
lend  to  countries  over  which  we  have 
very  little  or  no  control 

I  shall  vote  against  the  amendment 
offered  by  my  :;ood  friend  from  Alaska 
[Mr.  GkueningI.  with  great  reluctance. 
My  comments  are  meant  to  dispel  any 
inferiority  complex  in  the  United  .'Stales 
which  IS  being  inculcated  The  fact  is 
that  we  are  more  generous  In  making 
contributions  to  nations  outside  our  eco- 
nomic control  than  are  European  coun- 
tries. We  are  more  generous  in  connec- 
tion with  interest  tei-ms  That  fact 
should  be  frankly  faced.  I  am  ready  to 
face  it. 

I  believe  that  in  the  case  of  Latin 
.America,  the  people  are  so  poor  that  spe- 
c  ally  favorable  terms  should  be  made  to 
them  But  I  do  not  believe  anything  is 
gained  by  concealing  the  fact  that  Eu- 
ropean nations,  while  they  may  be  im- 
proving, still  are  not  bearing  their  fair 
share 


Mr    GRUENING 
the  .Senator  yield? 

Mr.    DOUGLAS 
floor. 

Mr    FULBRIGHT 


Mr    President.  w*ll 

I   do   not   have   the 

I  agree  with  what 
the  Senator  has  said  about  interest  rates. 
All  I  can  say  is  that  formerly  much  of  our 
development  aid  was  on  a  grant  basis  and 
we  are  proceeding  to  make  the  program 
somewhat  more  realistic  than  tH:'fure  A^ 
the  same  time,  there  is  a  gradual  increase 
ill  the  particii)ation  by  Europeans  at  more 
lenient  terms  and  conditions.  Tradi- 
tionally, the  interest  rate  structure  has 
been  lower  in  this  country  That  is  why 
we  have  had  to  have  the  tax  equalization 
bill,  because  even  in  the  commercial 
markets  the  interest  rates  charged  in  this 
country  were  substantially  lower,  on  the 
whole. 

Mr  DOUGLAS.  The  disparity  be- 
tween the  rates  which  the  European  na- 
tions charge  to  countries  abroad  and 
their  own  domestic  rates  is  also  much 
le.ss  than  the  disparity  in  the  United 
States. 

We  have  an  Interest  rate  on  long-term 
Government  loans  of  3''h  percent.  We 
have  an  interest  rate  on  certain  foreign 
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loans  of  three-fourths  of  1  percent 
rale  wh.ch  is  only  about  one-flfth'o'f 
what  it  is  internally.  We  do  not  find 
France  or  even  Great  Britain  lending  to 
her  colonial  possessions  at  a  rate  one- 
fifth  of  what  is  charged  at  home. 

Although  I  .'^hall  not  support  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Alaska 
his  atiitude  is  correct.  But  I  hope  tiie 
advocates  jf  f  jre;gn  aid — and  I  am  one 
of  them — will  not  get  an  inferiority 
complex  and  think  that  we  are  not  as 
kind  and  generous  as  are  the  European 
nations.  The  truth  is  that  we  are 
more  so. 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Mr.  President,  far 
from  having  an  inferiority  complex  be- 
cause we  are  not  generous  enough,  the 
fact  is  that  in  some  ways  and  for  some 
recipients  we  have  been  tjo  generous. 
The  remarks  of  the  Senator  from  Illi- 
nois indicate  that  the  AID  administra- 
l  L.n  does  n^t  always  "level"  with  Con- 
gress; it  dees  not  tell  us  the  whole  storj-, 
We  have  to  dig  these  errors  out  and  dis- 
c  j\  er  them  painfully 

If  I  he  Senator  will  look  at  the  list  of 
more  than  $1  biliujn  worth  of  loans  we 
have  made  at  a  negligible  interest  rate, 
with  a  10-year  moratorium  on  the  pay- 
ment of  iirincipal.  he  will  find  that,  in- 
dl.scriminately,  the  list  includes  both  en- 
terprises that  can  and  cannot  make  a 
profit.  If  we  wish  to  assist  in  the  build- 
ing of  a  school  or  a  road,  if  the  recipient 
country  is  deemed  too  poor  to  repay  a 
loan,  perhaps  we  should  make  grants  for 
that  purpo.se.  But  that  is  entirely  dif- 
ferent from  a  profttmakiivj  enterprise. 
that  will  begin  to  earn  money  the  min- 
ute it  is  completed.  It  is  in  that  cate- 
gory that  we  ought  to  improve  the  for- 
eign aid  loan  program 

I.  too,  favor  foreign  aid;  but  I  have 
opposed  and  continue  to  oppose  the 
manv  abuses  I  have  discovered  since  I 
began  to  study  the  program.  It  is  dif- 
ficult to  have  amendments  agreed  to  be- 
cause past  administrations  have  resist- 
ed efforts  at  reform  and  have  taken  the 
IHjsition  that  everything  In  the  program 
is  nearly  perfect  and  that  no  improve- 
ments are  desired.  That  is  why  this 
amendment  is  desirable.  It  would  be  a 
step  in  the  rmht  direction.  Even  when 
such  amendments  have  been  adopted  by 
the  Senate,  they  have  been  taken  out  in 
conference  at  the  behest  of  the  State  De- 
partment and  AID  Administrators. 

Three  years  aco  I  offered  an  amend- 
ment which  provided  that  countries  to 
uhich  we  lent  money  could  not  relend  It 
at  mure  than  5  percent  above  the  rate 
at  which  we  lent  it.     In  other  words.  If 
we  lent  the  money  at  a  rate  of  three- 
quarters  of  1  percent,  the  recipient  coun- 
ti-y  could  not  lend  it  at  a  rate  of  more 
than  5^4   percent.     Over  the  opposition 
of  the  administration,  this  amendment 
was  adopted  by  the  Senate  by  a  vote  of 
74  to   16      But  the  AID  representatives 
rushed   up  to  the  conference   and  said 
that   the  amendment  would  wreck  the 
program.     So   these  usurious   practice* 
still  continue.     The  recipient  countries 
continue  to  take  our  money,  relend  it  at 
high  interest  rates,  make  a  bonanza,  for 
the    few.    while    the    people    for    whom 
Americans  are  making  this  sacrifice  bear 
the  costs. 


Mr.  President,  I  offer 


.*^i.in^t^r.  read  by  the  chairman  of 
^^'  mmittee  to  prove  exactly  the  op- 
^'fpTthe  conclusion  reached  by  the 
P^'l«n  of  the  committee.  If  ever  one 
"^^^T  an  exhibit  that  supports  the 
*^^Hmpnt  of  the  senator  from  Alaska 
'^'''t^ns  the  amendment  offered  by 
°!.^"cfr:t^r   from  south  Dakota    [Mr. 


".senator   from  South 
^^,^:rthe  senator  from  Ohio   [Mr 
SheI.  and  the  Senator  from  Oregon. 
wS  reread  the  Bell  letter.    If  ever 
Serenas  received  from  the  AID  admin- 
frofion  or  the  State  Department  an 

fctiP  that  expressed  any  concern  about 
r  Amen  an 'taxpayer.  I  think  I  would 
?nn  dead  of  a  heart  attack.  If  ever 
Ter,  was  a  place  in  which  the  American 
ta^aver  received  no  consideration  to 
Sf^  degree  it  Is  at  the  State  Department 
S^d  the  AID  administration  in  connec- 
tSn  with  the  foreign  aid  program. 

If  ever  there  was  a  time  for  Congress 
tn  make  a  great  contribution  both  toward 
lengthening  the  foreign  aid  program 
and  protecting  Uie  American  taxpayer. 
and  at  the  same  time  perform  a  service  to 
the  recipient  countries,  now  is  the  tune 
to  do  it.  through  the  Gruening  amend- 
ment    I  cannot  think  of  anything  that 
we  could  do  by  way  of  reforming  our  f or- 
eien  aid  program  that  would  result  in 
greater  long-time  benefits  to  the  borrow- 
ing  countries  than  the  Gruening  amend- 
ment   because   this   amendment  would 
have  a  strong  effect  on  changing  the  na- 
ture of  the  projects  or  the  uses  to  which 
American  money  is  put.    We  would  find 
the  recipient  countries  putting  their  eco- 
nomic houses  in  order.    We  would  find 
them  Investing  the  money  that  they  seek 
to  borrow  from  us  in  projects  that  would 

pay  out.  . 

Comment  has  been  made  about  the  sit- 
uation in  Latin  America.    The  Interest 
rate  problem  is  one  of  the  great  problems 
In  LaUn  America.    Do  not  overlook  the 
fact  that  the  legal  interest  rate  in  coun- 
try after  country  in  Latin  America  runs 
all  the  way  from  12  percent  to  30  percent. 
How  can  there  ever  be  economic  reform 
In  Latin  America  with  the  legal  Interest 
rates  running  between  12  percent  and  30 
percent,  if  the  United  States  makes  loans 
to  Latin  America  with  American  taxpay- 
ers' money  at  a  rate  of  three-quarters  of 
I  percent,  with  10  years  In  which  to  pay 
nothing,  and  after   10  years  paying  a 
minimum  of  2  percent  interest?    If  we 
want  to  perform  a  service  for  the  mass  of 
people  in  Latin  America.  I  say,  most  re- 
spectfully,  that   we    should    adopt   the 
Gruening   amendment   or   the   Mundt- 
Lausche-Morse  amendment.    It  is  nec^- 
sarv  to  have  interest-rate  reform  in  Latin 
America;    otherwise    the    Alliance    for 
Progress  will  not  have  the  chance  of  a 
snowball  In  a  hot  oven. 

How  can  homes  be  built  in  Latin  Amer- 
ica to  be  owned  by  the  poverty-stricken 
people  of  Latin  America,  when  legal  in- 
terest rates  from  12  to  30  percent,  com- 
pounded? I  do  not  know  what  we  are 
thinking  of  when  we  continue  this  tra- 
vesty in  regard  to  Interest  rates. 

Let  us  turn  to  Europe,  where  we  have 
so  many  alleged  allies  who  are  making  a 
sordid  and  sorry  record  of  putting  their 
nationalistic  interests  ahead  of  service 
to  humanity  in  respect  to  so-called  for- 
eign aid  on  their  part.    We  do  not  find 


anything  about  them  in  the  Bell  letter. 
It  would  be  necessary  to  probe  with  a 
more  powerful  magnet  than  I  have  ever 
seen  to  drag  out  of  the  AID  administra- 
tion such  facts  as  we  are  entitled  to  have 
in  connection  with  this  issue.  We  are 
not  told  how  much  money  those  coun- 
tries are  lending. 

The  AID  administration  is  careful,  in 
a  letter  Uke  this,  not  to  tell  us  to  whom 
they   are   lending.     The   Senator   from 
Alaska  and  the  Senator  from  Oregon  to- 
day, smd  in  many  other  speeches,  have 
brought  out  this  point;  but  we  are  in- 
debted to  the  Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr. 
Douglas]  for  pointing  out  that  most  of 
the  loans  of  our  alleged  allies  are  going 
to   their   economic    vassals.     They   are 
going  to  countries  in  which,  for  decades, 
they  exercised  control.    They  were  their 
territorial  colonies,   and   they   are   still 
their  economic  colonies.   They  have  huge 
national  investments  in  those  countries. 
Go  to  any  of  them  that  are  dominated  by 
Portugal,  the  Netherlands,  Great  Britain. 
Belguim  or  Prance.     There  we  find  the 
nationalistic   economic   empires   of   the 
dominating  country.   But  we  do  not  learn 
that  from  the  Bell  letter.     We  cannot 
drag  it  out  of  the  State  Department.    We 
must  take  a  militant  position,  as  I  have 
so  frequently  done.  In  regard  to  the  State 
Department  and  the  AID  administration. 
In  my  judgment,  the  AID  adminis- 
tration and  the  State  Department  have 
been  for  years  exploiting  the  American 
taxpayers  with  this  shocking  foreign  aid 
program.     It  is  about  time  to  reform. 
This  is  one  reform  that  ought  to  be 
adopted.    I  will  tell  Senators  what  our 
allies  are  doing  in  their  dominated  eco- 
nomic colonies.     They  are  also  making 
economic  arrangements  with  those  colo- 
nies to  discriminate  against  the  United 
States  in  connection  with  foreign  trade. 
If  Senators  do  not  think  so,  let  them  talk 
to  some  of  our  agricultural  exporters, 
who  are  trying  to  ship  American  agricul- 
tural   products    into    those    countries. 
Talk  to  some  of  our  industrial  exporters. 
Those  former   colonies   are   being   per- 
suaded to  execute  discriminating  agree- 
ments against  the  United  States  in  the 
field  of  foreign  trade,  because  they  are 
going  to  continue  to  do  what  they  can 
to  keep  us  out  to  the  maximum  extent 
possible,  and  let  us  in  only  to  the  mini- 
mum extent  they  are  required  by  law  to 
do  so. 

All  we  have  to  do  is  turn  to  the  table 
in  the  separate  views  filed  on  the  ques- 
tion of  Interest  rates.  The  table  is  found 
on  page  43  of  the  report.  Let  us  see  what 
the  interest  rates  are.  Take  the  column 
that  deals  with  weighted  average : 

Belgium  5.5  percent.  Canada — not 
available— although  the  next  column 
gives  the  highest  at  6  to  7  percent,  and 
the  lowest  at  three-fourths  of  1  percent. 
Again  I  ask  the  controlling  question: 
How  much?  What  is  the  total  amount 
of  the  loan?  It  is  a  drop  in  the  bucket 
compared  to  what  the  United  States  is 
doing. 

In  the  column  entitled  "Weighted  av- 
erage," Prance  is  given  at  4.4  percent; 
Germany  4.2  percent;  Italy  4.9  percent; 
Japan  6.1  percent;  the  Netherlands  5 
percent;  Portugal  4.6  percent;  and  the 
United  Kingdom  5.6  percent. 


The  weighted  average  for  all  coun- 
tries is  5.1  percent.  The  weighted  aver- 
age for  the  United  States  is  2.6  percent. 
What  more  do  we  need  to  know  about 
how  we  are  being  played  for  suckers  in 
this  loan  arrangement? 

I  heard  Mr.  Bell  make  his  statement 
before  the  committee.  He  now  makes 
an  evasive  reply  in  the  letter  which  has 
just  been  read  to  the  Senate.  I  say 
"evasive,"  because  it  does  not  tell  the 
American  people  all  the  facts  they  should 
be  told  about  this  issue. 

What  the  Senator  from  Alaska  is  ask- 
ing for  in  his  amendment  still  allows 
plenty  of  room  for  them  to  soften  the 
interest  policy  still  more  without  being 
as  generous  as  we  would  be  under  the 
amendment. 

It  is  Mr.  Bell's  argument  that  we 
should  not  insist  that  they  bring  the 
interest  down  even  with  that  of  our  own. 
If  they  did.  and  the  Gruening  amend- 
ment were  accepted,  they  would  still 
have  great  advantages  in  their  trade  ar- 
rangements with  their  economic  vassals. 
We  would  still  find  great  difficulty  get- 
ting through  their  trade  barriers. 

Prance  Is  not  the  only  bad  actor  in  this 
connection,  although  she  is  one  of  the 
worst.  But  she  is  not  the  only  one.  We 
do  not  find  Great  Britain,  Belgium,  the 
Netherlands,  or  any  of  the  other  coun- 
tries listed  doing  any  favors  for  the 
United  States  in  this  field.  They  wUl 
continue  to  discriminate  against  Ameri- 
can farmers. 

I  say  to  the  farmers  of  America. 
"Watch  what  AID  is  up  to.  Watch  what 
the  State  Department  is  up  to."  The  in- 
terest rate  exploitation  by  the  State  De- 
partment and  the  AID  people  is  an  ex- 
ploitation of  the  American  farmer.  In 
the  last  analysis,  the  policy  will  work  to 
the  discriminatory  disadvantage  of  the 
farmer  in  regard  to  the  export  of  Ameri- 
can farm  products. 

I  say  to  the  businessmen  of  America, 
too.  "Get  your  heads  out  of  the  sand. 
They  are  still  working  on  you.  They  will 
kick  you  out  as  fast  as  they  can  build  up 
their  economic  power  in  order  to  do  it." 
Mr.  President,  I  close  by  asking:  Who 
is  going  to  think  of  the  American  tax- 
payer? 

What  is  wrong  with  protecting  the 
American  taxpayers  with  an  interest  rate 
proposal  that  they  pay  for  the  cost  of 
the  use  of  the  money,  and  pay  what  the 
American  Government  has  to  pay  out  of 
the  Treasury  for  the  use  of  the  money. 
If  they  have  any  project  which  is  not  suf- 
ficiently self-liquidating  in  its  purposes 
so  that  it  can  pay  out  an  interest  rate  to 
cover  the  cost  of  the  use  of  the  money, 
we  should  not  lend  it. 

In  connection  with  the  statement  that 
certain  countries  have  a  higher  percent- 
age of  grants  than  does  the  United  States, 
there  are  two  points  I  wish  to  have  borne 
in  mind:  Look  at  the  total  amount  of 
their  loans  and  grants.  It  is  a  far  cry 
from  what  we  have  done — since  1946,  al- 
most $105  billion. 
Is  there  no  end  to  this? 
What  objection  is  there  to  putting  such 
transactions  on  a  sound  business  basis, 
so  that  the  American  taxpayer  wiU  not  be 
fleeced  and  rooked  to  the  tune  of  hun- 
dreds of  millions  of  dollars  each  year? 
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I  have  such  f»lth  In  the  American 
people  that  I  am  satisfled  that  eventually 
they  will  catch  up  with  the  politicians. 
When  they  do.  they  will  empty  some 
seats  In  the  Senate— and  the  sooner  the 
better. 

In  my  Judgment,  we  cannot  continue 
to  support  a  foredgn  aid  program  that 
works  the  kind  of  economic  Injustice 
upon  the  American  taxpayer  that  thLs 
program  has  been  working 

Some  of  us  have  been  trying  to  reform 
it  I  said  earlier  in  the  day  that  the 
State  Department  at  long  last  recognizes 
that  it  must  be  reformed.  After  the 
election  and  before  the  Department 
comes  forward  with  the  bill  next  year  it 
wishes  to  have  al  least  a  2-day  confer- 
ence at  the  State  Department,  which  I 
have  been  invited  to  attend.  It  was  sug- 
gested that  the  conference  be  with  me, 
and  I  said,  "Oh.  no.  I  wish  the  members 
of  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee  to 
have  the  benefit  of  the  great  enlighten- 
ment that  would  result  from  that  kind  of 
conference."  , 

State  Department  officials  are  scared 
I  really  beUeve  that  they  are  worried 
They  know  that  they  are  going  to  get  a 
majority  of  the  Congress  to  go  along  with 
them  this  time,  because  an  election  is 
coming  up.  although  they  have  no  justi- 
fication for  continuing  a  program  which 
should  be  reformed.  If  it  should  be  re- 
formed in  December  preparatory  to  next 
year,  it  should  be  reformed  in  August 
before  the  bill  Is  enacted 

I  am  greatly  disappointed.  I  have 
not  thrown  any  bouquets  at  Mr.  Bell  or 
Mr.  Rusk  with  regard  to  foreit;n  aid.  be 
cause  In  my  opinion,  they  do  not  even 
deserve  a  boutonniere  to  say  nothing  of 
a  bouquet.  Mr.  Rusk  and  Mr.  Bell 
should  have  reformed  the  foreign  aid 
program  this  year. 

The  Foreign  Relations  Committee 
should  have  reformed  it.  too.  because  it 
is  a  far  cry  from  what  the  Foreign  Re- 
lations CommiJttee  promised  in  last  years 

report.  , 

In  last  year's  report,  great  promises 
were  made  by  the  majority  of  the  For- 
eign Relations  Committee,  warning  the 
State  Department  that  it  had  better  do 
something  about  it  or  it  would  be  in 
trouble  this  year.  ^   ^  .^ 

It  was  forgotten,  of  course,  that  the 
great  warning  would  be  weakened  by 
poUtical  expediency  in  1964.  because 
there  is  an  election  this  year. 

It  is  extremely  difficult  to  bring  about 
reforms  during  an  election  year. 

The  majority  on  the  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Committee  bring  in  a  report  this 
year  which  is  very  interesting  to  read  in 
comparison  with  last  year's  foreign  aid 

report. 

Now  ts  the  time  to  start  to  reform 

Now  is  the  time  to  keep  faith  with  the 
American  taxpayers. 

Now  la  the  time  to  .serve  notice  on  our 
alleged  allies  that  we  will  not  continue 
to  pay  through  the  nose  when  they  make 
profits  from  our  loans  to  them. 

I  said  earlier  in  the  day,  In  colloquy 
with  the  Senator  from  Ohio  [Mr 
LauschsI.  that  It  is  difficult  to  show  that 
loan  No.  1  to  country  X  was  used  by 
country  X  to  pay  back  a  loan  to  some 
other  country  at  a  much  higher  Interest 
rate. 


If  we  consider  repayments  over  the 
past  10  years  to  other  countries  for  loans 
made  at  hi.iher  uiterest  rates,  compared 
with  the  amount  of  loans  from  the 
United  States  at  a  very  low  interest  rate, 
one  does  not  have  to  be  much  of  an 
economist  or  expert  in  the  field  of  inter- 
e.st  rates  to  know  that  the  borrowers 
were  put  in  a  position  to  pay  their  loans 
at  hlKh  intere.st  rates  because  of  the  low- 
interest  rate  loans  that  they  received 
from  the  United  States  This  particular 
gimmick— there  is  no  mention  of  It  by 
jVfr,  B»-ll— in  the  foreign  aid  bill  ous^ht 
to  be  torn  out  by  Its  roots. 

What  would  we  accompU.sh  by  this 
amendment  from  the  standpoint  of 
strengthening  the  interest  of  the  mass 
of  the  people  in  the  recipient  countries'^ 
A  great  deal  We  would  force  tho.se 
countries  to  take  a  long  look  at  their 
borrowings.  We  would  force  those  coun- 
tries to  ask  for  money  relating  to  proj- 
ects that  are  economically  s<jund  in.stead 
of  using  the  money  to  pay  off  loans  from 
other  countries  at  hlch  interest  rates. 
Proper  use  of  the  loans  means  jobs.  It 
means  employmetu.  It  means  purchas- 
inij  power,  if  we  put  our  money  into 
such  projects,  we  will  perform  a  great 
service  for  the  ma.ss  of  the  people  in 
tho.se  countries 

Reluctantly  I  have  come  to  the  con- 
clusion that  lo<i  much  of  the  money  that 
\ve  are  lenduiK  is  not  used  for  the  kind 
of  projtx-Us  in  which  it  ou«ht  to  be  u.sed. 
P^irthermore,  I  bi-lieve  the  time  has  come 
for  us  to  serve  notice  on  the  people  in 
everv  pi^^)tenllal  recipient  country  that 
the  Treasury  of  the  United  SU\tes  has  a 
floor 

It  Ls  not  a  bottomless  pit  out  of  which 
we  can  dredge  up  more  and  more  dol- 
lars in  an  unending  .supply.  I  believe 
that  thev  ought  to  be  told  aLso  that  there 
Ls  an  awakening;  among  the  American 
taximvers  with  respect  to  the  entire 
policy  of  foreign  aid.  And  more  and 
more  taxpayers  are  saying  to  the  ixjliti- 
cians,  -EnouKh  is  enoUKh."  I  believe 
that  an  increasing  number  of  American 
taxpayers  are  saying,  W'e  have  already 
b*H'n  taken  for  too  much." 

Mr.  President,  I  strongly  support  the 
Gruening  amendment  If  it  is  defeated. 
I  shall  stronnly  supjxjrt  the  Mundt- 
Lau.sche-Morse  amendment. 

I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Illinois. 
Mr      DOUGLAS.     Mr.     President.     I 
thank  the  SenaUir. 

On  page  335  of  the  hearings,  there  Ls  a 
very  Important  table  on  comparative 
contributions  by  various  countries  In 
foreign  aid  and  bilateral  aid  commit- 
ments. The  .second  column  gives  the 
percentage  of  gross  national  product 
which  each  country  has  contributed. 

In  1962.  the  United  States  contributed 
eighty-four  one-hundredths  of  1  percent 
of  its  gross  national  product  to  foreign 
aid  This  Is  .sometimes  compared  with 
the  contribution  of  France,  which 
amounted  to  1  26  percent  It  Is  said  that 
we  are  less  generous  than  France.  Of 
course,  the  F'rench  interest  rate  is  much 
more  than  that  which  we  charge.  Fur- 
thermore, the  money  goes  into  the  former 
French  colonies  of  Africa — of  which  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  and  the  Senator 
from  Oregon  spoke — which  are  tied  by 
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close    trade    provisions 
imperialist  country-. 

Mr.  MORSE.  That  is  correct. 
Mr.  DOUGLAS.  At  times  even  hit- 
tugal  is  cited  as  being  more  generoui 
than  the  United  States.  It  contributed 
2.21  percent  of  Its  gross  national  product 
That  Is  almost  three  times  the  share  of 
the  gross  national  product  which  m 
contributed.  But  Portugal  contributed 
only  $60  million.  The  interest  rate,  a 
we  have  shown,  is  ver>'  much  higher 
amounting  on  an  average  to  4.6  percent, 
and  running  for  only  22  years,  with  a 
grace  period  of  3  years. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  let  us 
face  one  of  the  ugly  realities  of  inter- 
national relations  as  to  the  2.21  percent 
of  the  bilateral  commitments  of  Portugal 
In  such  countries  as  Angola  and  Mozam- 
bique. I  believe  the  amounts  can  be 
described  as  amounting  in  one  way  to 
the  payment  of  tribute.  Let  us  face  it 
The  Portuguese  are  going  to  be  kicked 
out  of  Angola  and  Mozambique  in  the 
near  future  anyway.  This  process  is  ac 
economic  clipping  by  Portgual  and  An- 
gola and  Mozambique. 

When  one  thinks  of  the  human  tK- 
anny  that  Portugal  has  imposed  upon  the 
several  millions  in  Mozambique  and  An- 
gola, and  we  have  Bell  in  the  AID  de- 
partment trying  to  cite  Portugal  to  the 
American  people  for  the  purpose  of  keep- 
ing down  the  interest  rate,  It  is  to  hlj 
everlasting    discredit.     He    should  not 
even  whisper  anything  about  Portugal. 
I  sat  in  the  United  Nations  as  a  delegate 
of  this  country  in  1960.    I  listened  to  a 
description  of  the  sordid  acts  of  Portugal 
in  Angola  and  Mozambique.     Portugal 
even  opposed  having  a  United  Nations 
U>am  go  In  to  make  an  inspection.  They 
knew   that  what   would  be  seen  would 
be  to  the  everlasting  discredit  of  Por- 
tugal.   Yet  Portugal  is  cited  In  this  d^ 
bate  as  an  example  for  the  United  States 
to  follow.    I  believe  that  we  .should  not 
be  making  a  single  dollar  of  the  Ameri- 
can taxpayers'  money  available  to  Por- 
tugal until  she  gets  out  of  Angola  and 
Mozambique.     Yet  we  give  her  military 
aid  under  this  bill  while  she  lends  to 
her   African   colonies   at   high  interes 
rates.     If  ever  a  population  was  shock- 
ingly discriminated  against,  abused,  and 
exploited,  it  is  the  people  of  Angola  and 
Mozambique.    The  2.21  percent  figure  of 
Portugal  is  cited  as  an  argument  on  the 
part  of  AID.  for  us  to  keep  our  Interest 
rate  down  to  0.75  percent  the  first  10 
years  and  then  raise  it  to  a  minimum  of 
2  percent  after  10  years,  with  no  payment 
on  principal  the  first  10  years. 

I  do  not  know  how  we  are  going  tc 
tret  these  facts  across  to  the  Amerlcac 
people  But  I  would  put  them  before 
anv  jurv  in  America.  I  will  state  the 
case  against  Bell  and  Rusk  to  any  ]un 
in  America;  and  they  would  not  geti 
vedict  once  the  American  taxpayer  oo- 
tained  the  facts. 

I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Illinois. 
mV.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President.  letlM 
say  first  that  I  do  not  associate  my«C 
necessarily  with  the  comments  ««» 
the  Secretary  of  State  and  the  Director 
of  the  AID  program. 

Mr.  MORSE.    I  understand  that.  W 
guilt  by  association  should  be  attributed 


^  the  senator  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Doua- 

^w  roUGLAS.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
^  SSr.se  Before  the  Senator  pro- 
T  ^Doint  out  that  the  interesting 
'^^^  h^nt  the  loans  of  Portugal  to 
^^  ^ue  and  Angola  is  that  she  does 
jS'^eTcoiS^defthem  colonies^  She 
°°  Ire  them  as  oversea  parts  of 
^^  .«?  By  way  of  analogy  they  are 
!rSred  S'be  Portugal  states  in  Africa. 

^^'^So^I^^'^^e  senator  from 

^'  oV  nninted  to  the  improvement 

ofSa^m  tife'lowering  of  its  Interest 

"n?  course  we  welcome  this.  But  I  be- 
,  Of  f^'hould  be  noted  that  in  1962  Can- 
Tc  m-itled  only  $58  million  for  for- 
!Si  aid  or  sixteen  one-hundredths  of  1 

./nt   of  its  gross  national  product. 
Ks  less  than  one-fifth  of  the  pro- 

iv^,oto  aid  eiven  by  the  United 
C  s  And  whife  we  welcome  this  im- 
nro  ement  on  the  part  of  Canada  so  far 
L  interest  rates  are  concerned,  we  also 
?fone  that  the  improvement  will  con- 
fine Sui  respect  to  the  volume  of  the 

^° M?  "morse.    The  Senator  is  correct. 

The  Bell  letter  very  carefully  avoids 

teUing  the  American  people  about  the 

'^Sr'SSuGLAS.  Let  us  consider  Den- 
mark and  Norway.  Denmark  gave  the 
Sagnlflcent  sum  of  $1  million,  which 
SS  to  0.01  percent  of  the  gross  na- 
S  product  of  that  country;  wher^ 
our  contribution  amounted  to  0.84.  Bo 
they  Sntributed  proportionately  one 
eiKhtv-fourth  as  much  as  we  did. 

U  we  consider  Norway,  we  find  that 
Norway  gave  $4  tniHion  or  0.08  percent  of 
the  gross  national  product,  which  is  less 
than  one-tenth  of  what  we  gave.  Bel- 
gium contributed  0.55  percent  of  the 
gross  national  product.  That  was  In 
1962  It  would  be  interesting  to  note  if 
that  went  to  the  Congo,  which  I  believe 
was  then  a  Belgian  possession,  and 
where  the  Union  Miniere  controls  the 
mineral  re.sources  of  that  area. 

Mr  MORSE.  And  which  is  of  vital 
concern  to  the  economy  of  Belgium. 

Mr  DOUGLAS.  Very  much  so.  Italy 
contributed  0.15  percent,  or  about  one- 
sixth  as  much  as  we  did.  Italy  is  a 
much  poorer  country  and  should  not  De 
expected  to  contribute  as  large  a  pro- 
portion.   But  there  is  quite  a  disparity 

there.  ^      __ 

Japan  contributed  0.5  percent,     pie 
Netherlands  contributed  0.32  percent  of 
Its  gross  national  product,  which  is  a 
little  over  one-third  of  what  we  con- 
tribute. ^        ..    . 
In  short,  while  I  believe  it  is  true  that 
around  the  conference  table.  Secretary 
Rusk  and  Mr.  Bell  have  tried  to  get  the 
foreign  countries  to  contribute  more  and 
to  lower  their  Interest  rates  In  the  interest 
of  International  amity,  they  soft  pedal 
these  arguments  so  far  as  the  people  oi 
the  United  States  are  concerned. 

While  I  am  not  going  to  be  able  to  vo*e 
with  the  Senator  from  Alaska  IMr. 
Gruining]  .  and  may  not  be  able  to  vote 
with  the  Senator  from  Oregon  IMX. 
Morse!  .  they  are  performing  a  very  val- 
uable function  in  showing  that  the  pub- 
lic is  getting  somewhat  fed  up  with  tne 
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continued  leniency  toward  foreign  gov- 
ernments and  their  continuing  treat- 
ment of  the  United  States  as  somehow 
being  less  charitable  and  less  humane 
than  they  are.  We  can  be  proud  of  our 
record  and  there  should  be  no  adverse 
comments  from  abroad.  On  the  con- 
trary  they   are   the    ones   who   should 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Illinois  very  much.  He  has  made 
a  very  cogent  and  brilliant  contribution 
to  the  debate.  It  has  been  of  great  help 
to  the  Senator  from  Alaska  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Oregon  in  substantiating  the 
position  that  we  have  taken. 

I  realize  that  there  are  other  reasons 
why  the  Senator  from  Illinois  is  still 
willing  to  go  along  with  this  arrange- 
ment He  Is  a  much  more  ardent  ad- 
vocate of  the  objectives  of  foreign  aid 


than  is  the  Senator  from  Oregon.  I  am 
an  ardent  advocate  of  foreign  aid.  but.  a^ 
the  Senator  knows.  I  think  foreign  aid 
should  be  drastically  reformed  before  it 
is  continued.  That  is  why  I  offered  yes- 
terday my  amendment  which  would  end 
it  in  1966.  and  start  it  all  over  again  on 
the  basis  of  policies  that  I  believe  are 
sound  and  would  result  in  reforms  that 
ought  to  be  adopted. 

Mr  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  the  table  appearing  on  page  335 
of  the  hearings,  together  with  certain 
other  substantive  explanatory  material 
that  goes  along  with  the  table,  which  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  has  so  brilliantly 
di  sc  ussG  d, . 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 


Table  I  -1962  bilateral  aid  commitments  •  and  various  measures  of  donor  capacity  and 

interest 


Bilateral 

Hid 

coinmit- 

ments 


Bilateral 
aid  com- 
mitments 
as  percent 
of  O.N"P« 


GNP  per 
capita 


Defense 
eijjendi- 
tures  as 
percent  of 
GNP 


Bilateral 
commit- 
ments as 
percent  of 
exports  to 
LDC's 


Bilateral 
commit- 
ments as 
percent  of 
total  trade 
with  LDC's 


Total  LDC 

trade  as 

percent  of 

donor 

,       GNP 


Belfdum  • 
Canada.. 
Denmark  < 
France  '.. 
Qermany 

Italy 

Japan 

Netherlands, 
Norway. 

PortuRal 

United  Kingdom. 


Total,  other  DAC. 
United  Stetes 

Totol.  DAC 


'  Grants  and  loans  over  ,5  years. 
»  GNP  at  current  market  prices. 
»  Bilateral  gross  eipenditure  figures. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  close 
by  saying  that  in  my  judgment  I  would 
characterize  the  amendment  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Alaska— to  be  followed,  if  it 
is  not  agreed  to,  later  this  afternoon 
by  the  Mundt-Lausche-Morse  amend- 
nient— as      an      American      taxpayers 

"^^rPRESIDING  OFFICER,  n.e 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  Senator  from  Alaska. 
On  this  question  the  yeas  and  nays  have 
been  ordered  and  the  clerk  will  call  the 

""^The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roU. 

Mr  HUMPHREY.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana  [Mr.  Long] 
Is  absent  on  official  business. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
New  Mexico  [Mr.  Anderson]  and  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  LMr.  Ken- 
nedy] are  absent  because  of  Ulness. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Oklahoma  [Mr.  Edmondson],  the 
Senator  from  Nevada  [Mr.  Cannon]  ,  and 
the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr. 
Clark]   are  necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Louisiana 
[Mr  Long],  and  the  Senator  from  Penn- 
sylvania [Mr.  Clark]  would  each  vote 

Mr  KUCHEL.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Nebraska   [Mr.  Hrttska] 


«  1961  figure.  ^.^        . 

•  Grant  component  Is  expenditure  figure. 

is  necessarily  absent  and.  if  present  and 
voting,  would  vote  "yea." 

The  Senator  from  Arizona  [Mr.  Gold- 
water]  is  detained  on  official  business. 

The  result  was  announced— yeas  44. 
nays  48.  as  follows: 


Allott 

Bartlett 

Beall 

Bennett 

Bible 

Boggs 

Btirdlck 

Byrd,  Va. 

Byrd,  W.  Va. 

Cotton 

CurtlB 

Dlrksen 

Dominlck 

Eastland 

Ellender 


Aiken 

Bayh 

Brewster 

Carlson 

Case 

Churcii 

Cooper 

Dodd 

DouglM 

Fulbright 

Hart 

Hartke 

Hayden 

Hlckenlooper 

HoUand 

Hvunphrey 
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YEAS — 44 

Ervln 

Fong 

Gore 

Gruening 

Hill 

Johnston 

Jordan,  N.C. 

Jordan,  Idaho 

LauBche 

McClellan 

Mechem 

Morse 

Moss 

Mundt 

Pearson 

NAYS— 48 

Inouye 

Jackson 

Javlts 

Keating 

Kuchel 

Long,  Mo. 

Magnuson 

Mansfield 

McCarthy 

McOee 

McOovem 

Mclntyre 

McNamara 

Metcalf 

Miller 

Monroney 


Proxmlre 

Riblcofl 

Robertson 

Russell 

Simpson 

Stennls 

Symington 

Talmadge 

Thurmond 

Tower 

Walters 

Williams,  Del. 

Yarborough 

Young,  N.  Dak. 


Morton 

Muskle 

Nelson 

Neuberger 

Pastore 

PeU 

Prouty 

Randolph 

Salinger 

Saltonstall 

Scott 

Smathers 

Smith 

Sparkman 

Williams,  NJ. 

Young,  Ohio 
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Anderson 

Cannon 

Clark 


KOT  vormo— 8 

Bai»ontl»on         Kennedy 


Ooldwuter 
HmaJca 


Loni;.  La. 


So  Mr.   Oruejiing's   amendment   was 

Mr.  HUMPHREY  Mr  President.  I 
move  that  the  Seaiate  recon.slder  the  vote 
by  which  the  amendment  was  rejected. 

Mr,  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr  President.  I  send 
an  amendment  to  the  desk  and  ask  that 
It  be  stated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  state  the  amendment. 

The  Chief  Clerk  stated  the  amendment 
as  follows: 

On  page  6.  beginning  with  line  12.  strike 
out  through  line  3  on  page  7.  ^is  follows 

"(a)  Amend  section  503.  which  relates  to 
general  authority,  as  follows 

"(1)  In  subsection  ici  strike  out  'and'  at 
the  end  thereof  and  In  subsection  (di  strike 
out  the  period  at  the  end  thereof  and  substi- 
tute ';  and'. 

"(2)  Add  the  following  new  subsection 
(e)  : 

"'(e)  aruaxan tying,  insu.-ing,  colnsurlng. 
and  reinsuring  any  Individual,  corporation. 
partnership,  or  other  [ussociaiion  doing  busi- 
ness In  the  United  Btate.s  agulnst  political 
and  credit  risks  of  nonpayment  arising  in 
connection  with  credrt  sales  financed  by  such 
individual,  corporation,  partnership  or  other 
association  for  defense  articles  and  defense 
services  procured  in  the  United  States  by 
such  friendly  country  or  international  orga- 
nization.' " 

On  page  7.  lln«  4,  strike  out  "(b»"  and 
insert  "(a) ". 

On  pa^e  7.  line  15.  strike  out  "(O"  and 
insert  "(b) ". 

On  page  8,  beginning  with  line  3,  strike 
out  through  line  2  cai  ptuge  9,  as  follows: 

"(d)  Amend  section  509,  which  relates  to 
exchanges,  as  follows: 

"(1)  The  section  heading  Is  amended  to 
read  as  follows:  *Exch.\nges  and  Guaranties'. 

"(2)  After  the  section  heiidmg  insert 
'ta)'. 

"(3)  Add  the  following  new  subsection 
lb)  : 

"  '(b)  In  Iseulag  guaranties,  insurance, 
coinsurance,  and  reinsurance,  the  Pre^tldent 
may  enter  into  contracts  with  exporters.  In- 
surance companies.  rtna.ncial  institutions,  or 
others,  or  groups  thereof,  adid  where  appro- 
priate may  employ  any  of  the  some  to  act  as 
agent  in  the  issuance  and  servicing  of  such 
guaranties.  Insurance,  coinsurance,  and  re- 
Insurance,  and  the  adjustment  of  claims 
arising  thereunder.  Fees  and  premiums  ahall 
be  charged  In  connection  with  contracts  of 
guaranty.  Insurance,  coinsurance,  and  rein- 
suramce.  Obligations  shaJl  be  recorded 
against  the  funds  arallable  for  credit  sales 
under  this  part  In  an  amount  not  less  than 
25  per  centum  ol  the  contractual  liability 
related  to  any  guaranty,  insurance,  coinsur- 
ance, and  reinsurance  Issued  pursuant  to 
this  part  and  the  funds  so  obligated  together 
with  fees  and  premiums  shaK  conslltuie  a 
single  reserve  for  the  payment  of  claims 
under  such  contracts  Any  guaranties,  in- 
surance, coinsurance,  and  reinsurance  Issued 
pursuant  to  this  part  shall  be  considered 
contingent  obllgatlotis  backed  by  the  full 
faith  and  credit  of  the  United  States  of 
.\merlca.'  " 

On  page  9,  line  3.  strike  out  "le)'"  and 
insert  "(c)". 

On  page  9.  line  9.  strike  out  "(fj"  and 
insert  "(d)". 


Mr.  KUCHEL. 

have  order.         i 


Mr.  President,  may  we 
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The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senate  will  be  m  order. 

Mr.  FLLENDElIi  Mr  Prfsident,  I  ask 
for  the  yea.-,  and  nays  on  the  amend- 
ment 

The  yt"a.s  and  na\s  were  ordered 

Mr.  EXLKNDEIK.  Mr.  President.  I  wish 
to  .state  that  a  conference  will  be  held, 
beu'inning  at  2  o'clock,  on  the  independ- 
ent offices  appropriation  bill  and  I  am 
one  of  the  conferees.  So  if  Senators  will 
remain  m  the  Chamber  for  just  a  short 
whue,  I  believe  we  can  easily  dispose  of 
my  amendrnt-nt  withm  15  or  20  niinut-es. 

My  amendment  will  simple  delett^  from 
the  bill  the  new  language  that  has  been 
included  therem  to  provide  lor  guaran- 
tee.-, of  credit  sales  of  military  equip- 
ment. Specifically  it  deletes  the  lan- 
Kua^e  that  has  been  added  under  sec- 
tion 503  and  section  509  of  the  act.  Sec- 
tion 503.  which  is  concerned  with  the 
general  authority,  includes  laiuuia^e 
under  subsection  e  which  authorizes 
the  President  to  issue  Ljuarantees  auainst 
botli  political  and  credit  risks  of  non- 
payment m  connection  with  sales  of  mil- 
itary equipment  to  eligible  foreign  and 
international  oruanuations. 

Section  509  of  the  Foreipn  Assistance 
Act  ol  lybl  has  been  further  amended 
by  the  addition  of  a  new  subsection 
which  authorizes  the  President  to  enter 
into  contracts  with  exporters,  insurance 
companies,  financial  institutions,  and  so 
forth,  whereby  such  groups  can  be  em- 
ployed to  act  a.s  auents  in  the  .servicing 
of  the  aforementioned  guaranty  con- 
tractus. The  additional  language  in  thLs 
subsection  provides  that  fees  and  premi- 
ums are  to  be  charged  for  the  guaranties; 
that  a  re.serve  of  25  percent  i.s  to  be 
established  for  the  contingent  liability, 
and  that  the  guaranty  is  backed  by  the 
full  faith  and  credit  of  the  United  States. 

Mr  President,  there  are  countless  rea- 
sons for  deleting  the  military  sales  guar- 
antee program  from  the  bill. 

Among  those  reasons,  it  would  appear 
t<j  be  a  dutn  contravention  of  existing 
American  policy  toward  the  granting  of 
military  aid  to  the  countries  of  .Africa 
and  Latin  .America. 

As  will  be  recalled,  last  year's  act  put  a 
$25  million  ceiling  on  military  trrant  aid 
to  African  countries,  and  a  $55  million 
ceiling  on  the  i; ranting  of  military  aid  t<^) 
Latin  American  countries,  Lnder  the 
language  now  in  the  bill  foreign  coun- 
tries in  ciire  economic  circumstances 
could  purchase  militaiT  hardware  from 
our  American  military  mdu.strial  com- 
plex and  have  these  purchases  guaran- 
teed by  the  full  faith  and  credit  of  our 
Government  Naturally  this  would  tend 
to  encourage  military  arms  buildup  in 
Latin  American  and  African  countries. 
while  at  th>'  .same  time  encouratrlng 
.American  production  of  these  arma- 
ments. 

Furthermore,  on  page  20  of  the  Senate 
Foreign  Relations  Committee  report  in 
reference  to  the  guarantee  provisions.  It 
is  stated : 

.A  number  of  countries  are  now  capable  of 
pMfchaslng  the  mllltwrv  equipment  that 
heretofore  they  have  received  under  the  mili- 
tary aid  program  but  conimerclal  sources 
of  credit  are  unwilling  to  extend  credit  to 
many  of  them  owing  to  underlying  political 
Instability  and  uncertainty 
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I  .submit,  Mr   President,  that  we  hav* 
no  bu.siness  encouraging  a  further  build 
up  of  arms  in  countries  to  which  thij 
definition  applies. 

The  language  in  the  bill  is  so  broad  it 
■  luld  appear  that  fal.se  fronts  could  be 
fstabli.shed  by  foreign  governments,  per- 
haps a.ded  and  abetted  by  our  own  man- 
ufacturing concern.s.  to  buy  militaiy 
goods  and  hardware  Once  these  were 
established  they  could  then  buy  the  com- 
panies' output  with  the  sales  being 
guaranteed  by  our  Government.  This  is 
no  doubt  open  to  abuse.  In  other  words 
why  should  Fairchild.  Douglas.  General 
Motors  or  the  other  large  suppliers  lo 
our  arsenal  be  allowed  to  encourage  the 
s'lles  of  hardware  Uj  foreign  nations  on 
their  own  term.s.  and  with  a  full  guar- 
antee of  the  U.S.  Government? 

Needless  to  say.  Mr.  President,  it  is 
discriminatory  against  business  m  gen- 
eral to  extend  subsidies  to  our  armament 
manufacturers,  which  is  what  would  be 
the  ca.se  if  this  guarantee  by  the  Federal 
Government  of  privately  financed  sale 
of  military  equipment  is  permitted  to 
n-main  in  this  bill. 

In  justifying  the  inclusion  of  the  guar- 
antee provision  in  the  bill,  the  Senate 
Foreicn  Relations  Committee  pointed 
out  that  It  Is  al.so  consistent  with  efforts 
to  reduce  the  deficit  in  the  US.  balance 
of  payment,s.  It  is  submitU^d  that  while 
the  objective  of  reducing  the  deficit  in 
our  balance  of  payments  is  most  de- 
sirable it  certainly  is  not  necessary  for 
our  country  to  use  such  a  means  as  Is 
propo.sed  here  to  obtain  this  laudable 
goal.  The  reduction  of  the  deficit  In  our 
balance  of  payments  through  the  .sale  of 
armaments  of  war.  which  necessarily 
amounts  to  nothing  but  waste  and  a 
depletion  of  the  economic  resources  of 
our  country,  is  no  way  to  obtain  a  better 
balance-of -payments    position. 

While  there  is  much  concern  expressed 
over  obtaining  a  worldwide  disarmament 
and  while  in  this  very  connection  the 
Congress  has  appropriated  in  the  past 
few  years  almost  $25  million  to  finance 
the  di.sarmament  agency,  it  is  indeed 
contradictorv-  to  .set  up  in  this  bill  an 
at-'ency  that  would  further  the  military 
Industrial  complex  in  our  country  There 
is  no  question  but  that  if  the  military 
industrial  complex  is  permitted  to  ex- 
pand thusly.  world  disarmament  will 
be  taken  that  much  further  from  our 
grasp 

I  believe  that  we  should  think  a  long 
time  before  doing  such  a  thing.  In  the 
past  we  have  limited  the  amount  of 
military  equipment  and  hardware  that  is 
ti3  be  given  to  the  countries  of  Latin 
America  and  Africa.  But  here  we  are 
opening  the  door  wide  to  permit  the  mili- 
tary industrial  complex  to  sell  military 
hardware  to  anyone  the  President  may 
.select. 

I  believe  this  Is  a  step  In  the  wrong 
direction.  In  the  past  we  have  gotten 
into  a  great  deal  of  trouble  because  we 
gave  certain  countries  military  assist- 
ance. We  are  suffering  from  that  In 
many  areas  of  the  world.  If  the  military 
sales  guaranty  provisions  remain  In  this 
bill,  I  can  foresee  a  great  deal  of  mili- 
tary equipment  being  .sold  to  Israel  and 
to  certain  Arab  countries,  which  will  no 
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Mr.    ELLENDER.    Mr.    President,    I 
move  that  the  Senate  reconsider  the  vote 
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,*,of«nn  whereby  we  may  cash.    This  arrangement  would  permit 

^^"iiiXruf  t^'Ts^  rSL^     .  r^H^  ^f  ^""^'^nj^iorit^^'g^^^  S;";Mch\h7amen^-ent  was  agreed  to 

%f  5i^V"    ^^-  ""^'^"'  ^"'  "?-  SLtrhX^Sie^re^nrof  ^^^^     Ifon^Sle  '  "°^^  "  ^"  '"^'  °^°" 

S*n»^°^^.^vMnER     I  yield.  Senator  as  to  the  broadness  of  the  Ian-     ^^°ij  °^ ^^^[0^,^'^^  j^y  on  the  table  was 

^'-  ^ii?2    I  merely  wish  to  say  that  guage.    The  chairman  of  the  committee        The  motion 

^^-  ^ffle  anv  objection  when  the  is  away  from  the  Chamber  now   but  if     agreed  to.    

I  did  not  ^^f^/"  the  Senate,  although,  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  will  with- 

biii  was  reported  to  the  ^e        :^^^^^^   j  ^^^^  ^^^  ^^^^^  j^^  the  yeas  and  nays 

^^'  °'^/t  he  riTmU)  vote  for  any  amend-  I  shall  be  glad  to  accept  the  amendment 

^■"''^rrhmiKht  be  offered  to  it.  and  take  It  to  conference.    I  remind  him 
jnents  ^^ich  rn  ^ni  oe                         ^^^  language  which  he  proposes  to 

I  ^  '''  y.?mn  wSch  authorizes  the  strike  out  is  contained  in  the  House  bill 
section  m  the  bill,  w  men  ^^   ^^   conference   regardless. 


MESSAGE   FROM   THE  HOUSE 
A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr.  Hackney,  one  of  its 
clerks,     announced    that    the 


■"l  am  ''^'■;yfj^[J|'n"^!hich  authorizes"the  Strike"  out  is  "contained  in  the  House  bill  ^ouse  had'^re^dto  the'amendments  of 

^^'^^i'? to  Laramee  payment  for  sales  and   will   be   in   conference   regardless.  "^^^I.^lte  to  the  bill   (H.R.  7301)    to 

^^"  bv  mumtloi  makers  to  foreign  But.  at  least,  it  wdll  give  us  an  oppor-  tn^        ^^^.^^  ^^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^^^^^  ^^^_ 

mftde  b>   muiuLiuii^    „„«.^  „,„_  «.„„i+„  fr,  o-minrp  the  .situation  more  and     "■ _^_  _,  ,„-. 


_nHo     nV     Ilium  >'"-'*"' 

'"trips    I  believe  if  we  guarantee  gun 
Snf  or  whatever  it  may  be  called 
r  ales'  of  munitions,  or  the  means  of 
makmg  war  by  other  countries,  we  will 
Xl   find  some  people  encouraging  con- 
llKeiv  """        »„i„o  «rtccihiv  hpf.ween 


tunity  to  explore  the  situation  more  and 
perhaps  agree  upon  different  language. 
In  that  event,  we  should  be  glad  to 
have  suggestions  from  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana,  to  help  us  work  out  a  good 


li  finH  some  people  encouragiiiK  t^"-  LiOUisiana.  vo  iiciv  "^  rvu*.^  ^^.  ^  °rz 
1!.K  between  countries,  possibly  between  business  arrangement,  for  that  is  ,w_hat 
^^Hiv  countries  in  order  to  make  large  the  intent  of  the  language  really  is  This 
^Zfnf  mun  tions  and;  with  this  guar-  arrangement  is  to  be  used  m  only  cer- 
,ales  of  m'j'"'^  g  Government,  we  can  tain  countries.  We  have  been  given  a 
*  ohiv  see  them  working  countries  like  ust  of  the  countries  in  which  it  is  pro- 
Key  and  Greece  to  the  limit  to  in-  posed   to  _be   used,_  together  _  with  ^the 


The    Senator    is 


crease"  their  .sales 

Mr      ELLENDER. 
exactlv  correct.  , 

Mr  AIKEN.    This  provision  of  the  bill 
would  guarantee  them  against  loss. 

Mr  ELLENDER.    That  is  exactly  cor- 
rect.   That  was  a  point  I  failed  to  em 


amount  of  money  that  will  be  allocated 
to  each  country.  There  are  only  seven: 
Argentina,  Peru.  India,  Iran,  Iraq,  Israel, 
and  Saudi  Arabia. 

Mr  ELLENDER.  Some  of  those  are 
countries  that  I  had  named  when  I 
spoke  on  my  amendment.    The  Senator 


rpct     That  was  a  point  1  lauea  w  wu-     gpoi^e  on  my  amenamenu     xxic  i;^^"--"; 
phasize.  but  I  wish  all  Senators  would     jj-om  Alabama   knows  very   well  what 


take  note  of  It. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  shall  support  the  Sen- 
ator's amendment. 

Mr  ELLENDER.  I  hope  not  only  that 
the  Senator  from  Vermont  will  support 
,t,  but  that  ever>'  Senator  will  support 

'  Mr  AIKEN.  We  cannot  go  into  the 
business  of  guaranteeing  people  who  stir 
UP  war.s  against  any  loss  if  some  of  their 
equipment  becomes  lost  or  destroyed  on 
the  wav  to  delivei-y.  or  if  their  customer 
winds  up  on  the  short  end  of  the  conflict. 

Mr  ELLENDER.  The  language  is  so 
broad  that  the  hardware  could  be  sold 
to  almost  any  country  in  Latin  America, 
for  example,  and  then  resold  to  other 
countries  withm  that  area  of  the  world. 
It  could  al.so  be  done  in  Africa  and  in 
other  areas  of  the  world.  I  say.  as  the 
Senator  from  Vermont  has  just  said,  that 
we  .should  not  permit  our  Government  to 
be  an  agent  of  the  munitions  comparues 
in  the  movement  and  sale  of  their  mili- 
tary- equipment  and  hardware.  I  urge 
the  adoption  of  my  amendment. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President.  I 
shall  speak  briefly  on  the  amendment. 
I  am  sorrv  that  the  Senator  from  Ver- 
mont iMr.  AiKENl  has  left  the  Chamber. 
I  do  not  believe  he  has  given  the  proper 
interpretation  to  the  proposal  that  is 
contained  in  the  bill.  It  is  not  to  assist 
private  gunruiuiers;  it  is  a  part  of  our 
regular  military  assistance  program.  In 
other  words,  these  contracts  would  be  let 
just  as  they  would  be  let  whether  there 


could  happen. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.    I  heard  the  Sena- 
tor's remarks.   I  realize  the  truth  of  what 
he  says.    But  I  believe  it  would  be  well 
for  us  to  have  in  the  Record  a  statement 
of  the  intent. 

It  is  not  a  case  of  saying  to  gunrun- 
ners. **If  you  sell  to  this  country,  that 
country,  or  some  other  country,  the 
United  States  will  guarantee  your  sales." 
It  is  not  a  gunrunnlng  program.  It  is  a 
program,  first  of  all.  that  would  have  to 
be  authorized  under  the  military  assist- 
ance program.  Second,  export  licenses 
would  have  to  be  issued  by  the  govern- 
ment. It  could  not  be  a  gunrunnlng 
program,  by  any  means. 

I  am  willing  to  let  the  language  be 
stricken  and  to  go  to  conference  with  the 
situation  as  it  would  then  be. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  My  purpose  in  pre- 
senting the  amendment  to  the  Senate  is 
to  have  that  language  stricken. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  We  cannot  strike 
it  finally,  the  Senator  understands  that, 
does  he  not? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  understand  that; 
but  I  wish,  at  least,  to  strike  the  lan- 
guage from  the  Senate  bill.  That  is  my 
purpose.  .„        ^     , 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.    I  am  willing  to  do 

that.  _     ^ 

Mr  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  under 
those  conditions.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  order  for  the  yeas  and  nays 
on  this  amendment  may  be  rescinded 


just  as  they  would  be  let  wneuier  wicic     on  uus  auicnui"';"*'  *""^    -.^   ----- 
was  a  guarantee  or  not.  but  only  to  the     ^nd  that  the  Senate  may  be  permitted  to 
._:-.._  ...I,; „v, .,..»  ov/^ovf.Anriinff  mill-     4.^     tv.  fViof  pvpnt  T  shall  ask  for  tne 


countries  to  which  we  are  extending  nUll- 
tary  assistance.  Then,  when  the  con- 
tract was  let.  let  us  say.  to  an  airplane 
manufacturer  to  sell  airplanes  of  a  cer- 
tain tvpe  to  a  certain  country,  under  this 
plan,  "the  Government  would  guarantee 
the  payment  of  the  contract.  Without 
this  plan  being  written  into  the  law,  the 
Government   would   pay   the   company 


vote.  In  that  event.  I  shall  ask  for  the 
approval  of  the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  the  order  for  the  yeas  and 
nays  is  rescinded.  The  question  is  on 
agreeing  to  the  amendment  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Louisiana. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 


amend  section  341  of  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1954. 

The  message  also  announced  tnat  tne 
House  had  agreed  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  to  the  bill  <H.R.  9653)  to  ex- 
tend the  authority  of  the  Postmaster 
General  to  enter  into  leases  of  real  prop- 
erty for  periods  not  exceeding  30  years, 
and  for  other  purposes.  ^  ^,    *. 

The  message  further  announced  that 
the  House  had  disagreed  to  the  amend- 
ments of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R. 
1839)  to  amend  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930  to 
provide  for  the  free  importation  of  wild 
animals  and  wild  birds  which  are  in- 
tended for  exhibition  in  the  United 
States;  asked  a  conference  with  the  Sen- 
ate on  the  disagreeing  votes  of  the  two 
Houses  thereon,  and  that  Mr.  Mn-LS,  Mr. 
King  of  California,  Mr.  Boggs,  Mr. 
Byrnes  of  Wisconsin,  and  Mr.  Curtis 
were  appointed  managers  on  the  part  of 
the  House  at  the  conference. 

The  message    'so  announced  that  the 
House  had  disagreed  to  the  amendments 
of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R.  4649)  to 
amend   the   Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1954  to  authorize  the  use  of  certain  vola- 
tile fruit-flavor  concentrates  in  the  cel- 
ler  treatment  of  wine;  asked  a  confer- 
ence with  the  Senate  on  the  disagreeing 
votes  of  the  two  Houses  thereon,  and 
that  Mr.  Mills,  Mr.  King  of  California, 
Mr.  Boggs,  Mr.  Byrnes  of  Wisconsin,  and 
Mr.  Curtis  were  appointed  managers  on 
the  part  of  the  House  at  the  conference. 
The  message  further  announced  that 
the  House  had  disagreed  to  the  amend- 
ments of  the  Senate  to  the  bill   (H.R. 
8000)    to  amend  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  1954  to  impose  a  tax  on  acqui- 
sitions of  certain  foreign  securities  in 
order  to  equalize  costs  of  longer  term 
financing  in  the  United  States  and  in 
markets  abroad,  and  for  other  purposes; 
agreed  to  the  conference  asked  by  the 
Senate  on  the  disagreeing  votes  of  the 
two  Houses  thereon,  and  that  Mr.  Mills, 
Mr  King  of  California.  Mr.  Boggs.  Mr. 
Byrnes  of  Wisconsin,  and  Mr.  Curtis 
were  appointed  managers  on  the  part  of 
the  House  at  the  conference. 

The  message  also  announced  that  tne 
House  had  disagreed  to  the  amendments 
of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R.  8864)  to 
carry  out  the  obligations  of  the  United 
States  under  the  International  Coffee 
Agreement,  1962,  signed  at  New  York  on 
September  28,  1962,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; asked  a  conference  with  the  Sen- 
ate on  the  disagreeing  votes  of  the  two 
Houses,  and  that  Mr.  Mills,  Mr.  King 
of  California,  Mr.  Boggs,  Mr.  Byrnes  of 
Wisconsin,    and   Mr.   Curtis   were   ap- 
pointed managers  on  the  part  of  the 
House  at  the  conference. 
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The  message  further  announced  that 
the  House  had  agreed  to  the  amend- 
ments of  the  Senate  to  the  biU  (H.R 
10222)  to  strengthen  the  agricultural 
economy;  to  help  to  achieve  a  fuller  and 
more  effective  use  of  food  abundances: 
to  provide  for  Improved  levels  of  nutri- 
tion among  economically  needy  house- 
holds through  a  cooperative  Federal- 
State  program  of  food  assistance  to  be 
operated  through  normal  channels  of 
trade:  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  message  ateo  announced  that  the 
House  had  disagreed  to  the  amendments 
of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  'H.R.  11296 > 
making  appropriations  for  sundry  in- 
dependent executive  bureaus,  boards, 
commissions,  corporations,  agencies,  and 
offices  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30,  1965.  and  for  other  purposes;  agreed 
to  the  conference  asked  by  the  Senate 
on  the  disagreeing  votes  of  the  two 
Houses  thereon,  and  that  Mr.  Thomas, 
Mr.  Evws.  Mr.  Mahon.  Mr.  Ostertag, 
and  Mr.  Jonas  were  appointed  managers 
on  the  part  of  the  House  at  the  con- 
ference. 

The  message  further  announced  that 
the  House  had  disagreed  to  the  amend- 
ments of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R. 
11369)  making  appropriations  for  mili- 
tary construction  for  the  Department  of 
Defense  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30,  1965,  and  for  other  purposes;  agreed 
to  the  conference  asked  by  the  Senate  on 
the  disagreeing  votes  of  the  two  Houses 
thereon,  and  that  Mr.  Sheppard.  Mr. 
SncES.  Mr.  Mahon.  Mr.  Jonas,  and  Mr. 
Cederbkrg  were  appointed  managers  on 
the  part  of  the  House  at  the  conference. 


ORDER  FOR  ADJOURNMENT  UNTIL 
10  AJid.  TOMORROW 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  xmanimous  consent  that  when  the 
Senate  completes  its  business  tonight, 
it  stand  in  adjournment  until  10  o'clock 
tomorrow  morning.     

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


AMENDMENT  OP  FOREIGN  ASSIST- 
ANCE ACT  OP  1961 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (HJl.  11380  >  to  amend  fur- 
ther the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961, 
as  amended,  and  for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President.  I  call  up 
my  amendment  No.  1211  and  ask  that  it 

be  read.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  '  Mr.  Ribi- 
coFF  in  the  chair » .  The  amendment  will 
be  stated. 

The  Chief  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

On  page  13.  between  lines  13  and  14,  Insert 
the  following  new  subsection: 

"(g)  At  the  ead  thereof  add  the  following 
new  section : 

"  'Owe.  821.  Umitatton  on  Acgrigate  Au- 
THOBiSATiON  ro«  ITbi:  in  Fiscal  Ykar  1965  — 
Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of  this 
Act.  the  aggregate  of  the  total  amounts  au- 
thorised to  be  appropriated  for  use  durlnt; 
the  £l«c^  year  1»65  for  furnishing  assistance 
and  for  admlnUtratlve  exper^es  under  this 
Act  shall  not  exceed  $3,000,000,000  '  " 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  before  I 
ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays.  I  wish  to  make 
a  unanimous- consent  request.    Legisla- 


tive counsel  has  informed  me  that  a  tech- 
nical change  should  be  made  In  the 
amendment.  "Section  621"  should  read, 
instead.  "Section  620' At."  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  technical  change 
be  made 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Oregon  has  a  right  to 
modify  his  amoiidment. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President.  I  should 
like  to  have  the  attention  of  the  di-stin- 
guished  majority  leader  for  a  moment. 
It  will  make  a  fcjreat  deal  of  difference  in 
the  pre.sentation  of  my  amendment  if  I 
may  have  a  yea-and-nay  vote  on  the 
amendment.  I  should  like  to  have  a  suf- 
ficient number  of  Senators  in  the  Cham- 
ber so  that  I  may  ask  for  a  yea-and-nay 
vote. 

Mr.  President,  on  my  amendment.  I 
ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President.  I  do  not 
intend  to  speak  at  leni,'th.  Each  Mem- 
ber of  this  tKxly  know.s  whether  or  not  he 
agrees  with  the  advocates  of  the  amend- 
ment that  the  bill  should  be  limited  to  a 
total  authorization  of  .S3  billion.  That 
is  what  my  amendment  provides. 

We  have  been  told  for  many  years 
that  a  policy  of  our  G<jvernment  Ls  to 
reduce  the  amount  of  foreun  aid.  The 
policy  of  our  Government  is  to  Ket  more 
and  more  of  the  private  setrment  of  the 
economy  to  take  over  the  investment 
program  and  to  increase  the  amount  of 
the  foreign  aid  program  that  now  m- 
volves  the  taxpayers'  dollars  instead  of 
private  dollars. 

Mr.  President,  the  bill  the  administra- 
tion has  offered  is  called  a  "bare-bones" 
bill,  but  it  forgets  to  tell  us  that  a  skele- 
ton can  carry  lots  of  fat.  There  is  still 
a  lot  of  fat  in  this  bill.  The  bill  calls 
for  more  money  than  was  appropriated 
last  year  by  half  a  billion  dollars  plus. 

My  amendmt-nt  only  asks  for  an  au- 
thorization of  the  amount  of  money  ap- 
propriated last  year,  which  is  not  in 
keeping  with  the  promises  made  in  the 
pa.«t  several  years,  that  each  year  the 
amount  would  be  less. 

The  sum  of  $3  billion  is  too  much 
money.  I  believe  that  we  should  have  an 
authorization  bill  of  $2  5  billion  maxi- 
mum. However.  I  try  to  be  a  stark  real- 
ist m  my  job:  therefore.  I  propose  an 
amendment  whicii  can  be  characterized 
as  an  understatement.  It  is  t-oo  much. 
but  at  least  the  Senate  should  vote  for 
a  limitation  of  $3  billion,  the  amount  of 
money  which  wa.s  appropriated  last  year. 

Mr.  President,  one  argument  was  used 
in  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee  that 
had  no  place  in  the  committee.  It  is  an 
argument  which  never  should  have  been 
made,  and  it  came  from  the  White  House. 
that  If  the  administration  did  not  get 
its  $3  5  billion,  it  wished  the  Congress 
to  know  that  it  would  ask  for  a  supple- 
mental appropriation.  I  resented  it.  and 
rightly  so  It  Is  the  obligation,  let  me 
once  again  inform  the  executive  branch 
of  the  Government  under  our  .system  of 
checks  and  balances,  for  the  Congress 
to  decide  what  the  authorization  should 
be  Then  the  Executive  has  the  duty  to 
act  in  good  faith  to  try  to  carry  out  the 
program  within  that  authorization.  In 
the  absence  of  an  emergency. 


I  consider  it  to  be  quite  improper  f» 
the  administration  to  threaten  In  J. 
vanct,  "Give  me  iZVi  billion  or  I  j^ 
be  up  for  a  supplemental  appropriatw- 

That  is  a  misuse  of  Executive  power 
I  believe  that  if  there  were  no  other  rea^ 
sons  for  giving  them  $3  billion,  that 
would  be  enough — although  there  ttt 
other  reasons. 

Congress  should  never  yield  to  the 
threat  of  the  executive  branch  that  m 
either  give  them  what  they  demand  or 
they  will  come  up  with  a  supplemental 
appropriation. 

We  have  a  supplemental  appropria- 
tion procedure,  and  we  have  a  supple- 
mentary procedure  to  take  care  of  emer- 
gencies,  to  take  care  of  unforeseen  con- 
ditions which  may  develop  after  an  au- 
thorization and  an  appropriation;  but 
that  is  the  only  basis  upon  which  a  Prea- 
ident  has  any  justification  for  ever  ask- 
ing for  a  supplemental  appropriation. 

In  my  20  years  of  service  in  the  Sen- 
ate. I  have  never  known  a  President  be- 
fore to  threaten  the  Congress  with  a  re- 
quest for  a  supplemental  appropriation, 
before  the  Congress  had  even  passed  an 
authorization  or  an  appropriation  bill. 
The  administration  should  learn  that 
that  approach  to  Congress  is  not  going 
to  be  supported. 

We  should  not  be  voting  more  than  $3 
billion,  if  we  are  going  to  keep  faith  with 
the  promises  which  have  been  made  to 
the  people  of  this  country,  that  we  are 
going  to  reduce  foreign  aid  year  by  year, 
and  that  we  are  going  to  encourage  the 
private  .segment  of  the  economy  to  take 
over  more  and  more  of  the  investment 
problem. 

The  sum  of  $3  billion  is  a  terrific 
amount  of  money.  But  $3  billion  doe 
not  involve  all  the  millions  of  dollars 
which  the  American  people  are  paying 
out  in  foreign  assistance. 

We  have  to  watch  the  semantics  of 
the  State  Department  and  the  AID 
people. 

Foreign  assistance  is  one  thing.  For- 
eign aid  Ls  something  substantially  dif- 
ferent. 

Foreign  aid  Is  the  smaller  amount,  the 
lesser  program  which  Is  involved  in  the 
bill.  But  we  have  a  whole  variety  of 
other  expenditures  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
enunent  which  add  up  to  foreign  assist- 
ance. 

Do  not  forget  that  the  bill  does  not 
cover  the  expenses  and  the  costs  of  mili- 
tary American  establishments  abroad 
They  amount  to  huge  sums  of  money. 

They  are  of  vital  concern  to  the  secu- 
rity and  the  protection  of  many  countrio 
around  the  world.  In  fact,  it  happens  to 
be  those  military  expenditures,  and  not 
the  military  aid  aspect  of  the  bill,  which 
give  to  the  countries  their  security,  their 
protection,  and  their  defense. 

Does  anyone  really  believe  that  the 
military  aid  we  give  to  India,  Pakistan. 
Afghanistan.  Turkey,  Greece,  Taiwaa 
and  South  Vietnam  £unounts  to  anything 
with  respect  to  the  defense  of  our  coun- 
try ':'    Of  course  it  does  not. 

It  is  being  used,  by  and  large,  for  theee 
countries  to  build  up  their  military  force* 
to  carry  on  wars  against  each  other. 

We  are  living  through  an  hour  of  It  In 
the  Mediterranean  now. 


196J^ 

^,  there  was  need  for  proof  of  the 
If  ever  there  ^  ^^^^  ^^^ 

position  I  *^f;^,pgard  to  the  waste  of 
y^*''H.'in  taxpavers-  money  in  military 
^' or  Sreece  and  Turkey,  we  are  get- 
JJngproofofitnow^  ^    qj 

^""'^'^d  Turkey  hS  not  strengthened 
Greece  f"f  J^^fS  United  States,  it  has 
ScreS  t^elinger  of  war  in  the  Medi- 
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^ o^i^Hm^  UP  the  military  power  of  Pak- 
Building  UP  im  increased  the 

^^^.fv  of  the  Ui^ted  States.     It  has 
SSd  the  danger  of  war  in  that  part 

fthrworld  over  Kashmir. 
°  Tf  ai^None  believes  that  Formosa  is  of 

nl  mUitarv  assistance  to  the  United 
Stesthev  could  not  be  more  wrong  for 
f,!;  secur'tv  of  Formosa  is  dependent 
S^nTe  presence  of  the  7th  Fleet,  the 
American  air  armada,  and  the  thousands 
rSican  boys  distributed  throughout 

"^I  SaU^inform  the  Senate  in  a  moment 
of  tS^ind  of  military  aid  I  s^aU  cf; 
?[nue  to  support,  although  much  of  it  is 
prress  ba^^iiage:  but  instead  of  pourmg 
Scan  taxpayers-  dollars  into  many 
^L  of  the  world  to  support  excesses 
fn  militlrv  aid  it  would  be  much  better 
frthe^Slfare  of  those  countries  If  the 
s^e  amount  of  money  were  to  go  Into 
SSioSc   development.   Into   preparing 
t^e  seedbeds  of   economic  freedom  so 
that  political  freedom  can  take  root  aiid 
grow  because  in  most  of  these  countries 
political  freedom  is  nonexistent 

Thev  have  a  form  of  political  freedom 
in  India.  It  is  not  working  too  well. 
But  bv  and  large,  the  countries  into 
which  "  we  are  pouring  millions  of 
American  taxpayers'  dollars  for  mili- 
tary aid  are  not  politically  free  nations 

^^Turkev  is  a  thoroughly  totalitarian 
military"  dictatorship.  We  are  not  only 
supporting  that  dictatorship  with  our 
militarv  aid  and  increasing  the  threat 
of  war  in  the  Mediterranean,  but  we  are 
also  bv  and  large,  supporting  an  almost 
out-and-out  socialist  state  in  Turkey. 

A  lar-e  percentage  of  the  major  in- 
dustries, operated  by  the  Government  as 
Government  monopolies.  Is  used  as  a 
form  of  employment  doles,  paid  for  in 
lari^e  measure  by  the  American  taxpay- 
ers. When  are  we  going  to  stop  it?  Mr. 
President,  we  must  put  a  ceUlng  on  the 
foreign  aid  program.  My  $3  bUUon  pro- 
posal would  do  just  tJiat. 

This  amendment  Is  the  basic  amend- 
ment to  the  money-cutting  amend- 
ments, the  specific  items  that  will  fol- 
low. I  offer  the  amendment  because  I 
think  Congress  and  the  Senate  ought  to 
go  on  record  and  say,  "$3  bUUon  is  aU 
you  get  this  year." 

I  am  perfectly  willing  to  leave  a  cori- 
siderable  amount  of  discretion  to  AID 
and  to  the  State  Department  to  cut  their 
cloth  to  meet  the  $3  bUllon  pattern. 

I  am  not  suggesting  that  we  dictate 
to  them  In  every  aspect  where  the  cuts 
should  come.  But  we  have  a  clear  duty 
to  carry  out  our  checking  obligation  by 
saying.  "It  Is  $3  billion— no  more." 

AID  will  have  no  dlfBculty  In  coming 
forth  with  a  better  foreign  aid  program 
by  requiring  the  reallocation,  reevalua- 


tion,  and  shifting  of  funds  in  the  bill. 
This  is  another  way— in  this  Instance  an 
indirect  way— to  force  some  reform  of 
the  poUcy  of  foreign  aid  in  the  State  De- 
partment. ,  . 
I  started  with  my  policy  changes.    I 
have  offered  my  policy  changes.    To  the 
extent    tiiat    they    were    rejected,    the 
amounts  spent  should  be  reduced.  I  shall 
now  discuss  the  military  aid  issue  and 
why  I  believe  coivslderable  reduction  in  it 
should  be  made. 

I  am  wilUng  to  support  military  aia 
that  Is  essential  to  helping  a  government 
to  maintain  internal  order  and  protect 
itself  from  internal  revolution— particu- 
larly Communist  revolution. 

The  type  of  aid  that  we  are  givmg  to 
India,  Pakistan.  Turkey,  and  Greece,  is 
not  the  type  of  aid  that  they  need  to 
protect  themselves  from   internal   dis- 
order.   They  certainly  do  not  need  jet 
fighters.    They  certainly  do  not  at  all 
need  submarines.    They  certainly  do  not 
need  naval  craft  of  the  armored  type  m 
the   various   classifications.    They   cer- 
tainly   do    not    need    Sherman    tanks. 
They  certainly  do  not  need  heavy  Amer- 
ican equipment.  .   ,  •   ^   „f 
The  sad  thing  is  that  that  kind  of 
equipment  has  also  been  used  tune  and 
time   again   to   suppress   freedom     We 
have  seen  some  shocking  examples  ot 
it  in  the  years  gone  by  in  Latin  America. 
for  example.    We  can  cut  heavily  mto 
American  military  aid  and  not  weaken 
one  lota  the  security  of  the  countries 
involved,  or  the  defenses  of  the  United 
States.    Every  one  of  those  countries  is 
Uvlng  under   the  canopy   of   American 
mUltary  air,  naval,  and  nuclear  power— 
and  principally  the  last. 

It  Is  also  recognized  that  if  we  get  into 
war  with  Russia  we  shall  be  in  a  nuclear 
war  not  a  conventional  one.  The  kind 
of  military  assistance  that  we  make 
available  to  these  countries  will  be  of  no 
help  whatsoever  in  their  defense. 

This  Is  one  place  where  we  can  cut 
deeply   Into   our    foreign  aid  program. 
And  we  can  cut  deeply  into  supportmg 
assistance.    Supporting     assistance     is 
nothing  but  a  semantic  label  for  more 
military  aid.    The  supporting  assistance 
is   merely   the   pouring    of   millions   oi 
American  taxpayer  dollars  into  countries 
to  which  we  are  giving  military  aid  far 
in  excess  of  what  their  o\n  economy 
can  support.    Does  anyone  believe  that 
Turkey's    economy    would    support    us 
military     machine?     Of     course     not. 
Neither  could  the  economy  of  Greece 
Pakistan,  India,  Formosa,  or  any  of  the 
other  countries  into  which  we  pour  heavy 
contributions  for  military  assistance. 

I  have  urged  the  cut  of  supporting  as- 
sistance in  the  committee.  I  ani  urging 
iTin  the  Senate  Chamber.  I  have  an 
amendment  I  may  offer  later  which  deals 
definitely  with  some  drastic  cuts  m  sup- 
porting assistance.  ^    .   ,  . 

If  I  could  persuade  the  administra- 
tion to  agree  to  transfer  these  military 
funds  into  an  economic  loan  program  for 
specific  wealth-creating  projects  that 
would  benefit  the  mass  of  the  people  liv- 
ing in  a  given  country,  raise  theu-  stand- 
aS  of  living,  and  increase  their  purchas- 
intr  DOwer  so  that  they  can  be  economi- 
cally free  men  and  women,  I  would  vote 


for  more  foreign  aid  than  this  adminis- 
tration, or  preceding  administration, 
have  asked  for. 

The  senior  Senator  from  Oregon  is 
not  opposed  to  foreign  aid.     I  am  un- 
alterably opposed  to  a  foreign  aid  pro- 
gram that  in  my  opinion  can  be  spelled 
out  as  being  more  or  less  a  shakedown 
of  the  American  people,  a  waste  of  the 
American  people's  resources,   a  weak- 
ening of  our  economy,  and  a  foreign  aid 
program  that  has  led  to  a  great  threat 
to  the  peace  in  some  parts  of  the  world. 
The  type  of  foreign  aid  program  that 
assists   in  a  development  of   economic 
freedom  in  these  countries  is  the  only 
way  in  which  we  can  bring  political  free- 
dom to  them.    We  carmot  impose  po- 
litical freedom  from  the  top  down.    Peo- 
ple who  are  economically  free  will  quickly 
become  politically  free. 

It  is  a  historic  truism  that  is  irrefuta- 
ble History  has  taught  that  lesson  over 
and  over  again.  No  people  of  any  coun- 
try are  ever  poUtically  free  until  they 
are  first  economically  free. 

I  am  a  strong  advocate  of  a  foreign  aid 
program  based  upon  an  emphasis  of 
economic  loans,  project  by  project.  More 
and  more  people  in  the  country  are  be- 
ginning to  grasp  it.  And  more  and  more 
people  are  beginning  to  serve  notice  on 
their  politicians  that  they   had  better 

grasp  it.  . 

The  American  people  will  support  a 
foreign  aid  program  on  the  basis  of  an 
economic  loan  program  project  by  proj- 
ect. But  they  will  not  much  longer  sup- 
port a  foreign  aid  program  that  turns 
millions  of  dollars  over  on  the  basis  of 
a  government-to-government  deal.  Too 
much  of  that  money  gets  in  the  pockets 
of  politicians  abroad. 

It  is  too  bad  that  the  American  people 
cannot  have  the  facts  made  available  to 
them     It  is  a  shameful  thing  any  of  the 
facts  and  findings  of  the  Comptroller 
General  of  the  United  States  are  marked 
confidential   and   secret.    I  have   been 
pleading  for  the  past  several  years  to 
have  the  label  "confidential  and  secret 
lifted  from  the  facts  and  findings,  allow- 
ing the  American  people  to  know  about 
the  people's  business.     There  is  not  a 
thing  in  any  of  those  reports  that  does 
not  constitute  the  people's  business. 

In  a  democracy  there  can  never  be  a 
substitute  for  a  full  disclosure  of  the 
people's  business.  And  the  people  are 
entitled  to  the  facts.  Would  that  I  could 
give  them  to  them,  and  would  that  I 
could  speak  of  the  conclusions  m  these 
reports  without   violating   any   rule   of 

secrecy.  „  t^  ^ 

The  Comptroller  General  of  the  United 
States  has   devastated   the  position   of 
the  State  Department  and  the  AID  of- 
ficials in  regard  to  their  foreign  aid  pro- 
gram in  respect  to  waste,  inefficiency, 
corruption,  and  mismanagement  aroiind 
the  world  in  the  administration  of  the 
foreign  aid  program.    I  have  been  plead- 
ing for  a  reform  to  meet  the  objections 
of  the  ComptroUer  General  of  the  United 
States.    All  we  get  from  the  State  De- 
partment are  statements  to  the  effect 
that,  "We  recognize  this  and  we  are  try- 
ing to  do  something  about  it." 

Mr    President,  it  is  about  time  that 
they  did  something  about  it— not  merely 
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try  to  do  something  about  it,  but  In  fact 
make  a  substantial  effort  to  do  something' 
about  it. 

Mr.  President.  If  we  really  wish  to 
strengthen  the  cause  of  political  freedom 
around  the  world,  we  must  strent<then 
the  cause  of  economic  freedom  around 
the  world.  So  I  hope  that  next  year. 
after  we  are  through  with  the  proffered 
conference  in  December  and  before  the 
next  foreign  aid  bill  is  prepared,  they  will 
sit  down  with  same  of  us  up  here  on  the 
Hill  who  have  beea  dealin,^'  with  foreis^n 
aid  in  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee 
and  try  to  see  If  we  can  reach  a  meetmtj 
of  the  minds  with  re.;ard  to  some  of  the 
reforms  which  the  State  Department  ad- 
mits In  its  conferences  with  me  ou^jht  to 
be  adopted,  but  does  not  feel  that  this  is 
the  time  to  adopt  them. 

Last  year  we  beard  the  statement  that 
that  was  not  the  time  either.  But  I  be- 
lieve at  long  last  it  is  settlntj  through 
the  skulls  of  those  in  the  State  Depart- 
ment and  the  AID  administration  that 
the  time  has  come  when  they  must  adopt 
some  policy  reforms  if  they  are  to  con- 
tinue to  have  majority  support  in  the 
Congress.  So  I  shall  s:o  into  these  con- 
ferences in  December  with  the  State  De- 
partment people  with  only  one  objective 
in  mind,  and  that  is  to  try  to  work  co- 
operatively with  them  to  bring  about 
some  of  the  proposed  policy  reforms  that 
will  give  us  next  year  an  aid  bill  that  will 
not  be  subject  to  the  criticisms  set  out 
in  the  minority  views  which  I  have  filed 
with  the  Senate  this  year 

It  is  important  that  we  try  to  reach  a 
meeting  of  the  minds  before  a  bill  is 
submitted,  because  I  have  found  from 
experience  that  once  an  administration 
sends  up  a  bill  it  is  difficult  for  sincere 
Members  of  the  Congress  to  go  against 
the  administration.  On  that  point  I  dis- 
agree. 

There  Is  always  a  feeling  of  partisan 
party  loyalty  which  causes  many  to  say, 
"We  think  we  ought  to  resolve  all  doubts 
in  favor  of  the  administration  "  So  they 
become  go-alongers.  In  view  of  that 
political  reality,  every  effort  ought  to  be 
made  by  all  of  us— thase  who  criticize 
the  bill  and  those  who  are  supporting  the 
bill — to  try  next  December  in  good  faith 
to  see  if  we  cannot  reach  an  agreement 
for  some  major  changes  in  policy  m  the 
foreign  aid  program  so  that  we  can  have 
the  unity  that  I  would  welcome.  I  would 
much  prefer  to  be  with  the  majority  on 
foreign  aid.  But  once  again  I  cannot  be 
with  the  majority  this  year,  because  in 
my  Judgment  the  majority  has  not  ear- 
ned out  its  obligations  to  reform  foreign 
aid.  The  majority  has  walked  away  from 
last  year's  report  of  the  committee. 
Read  that  report  and  read  the  report 
submitted  this  year.  Senators  will  find 
that  the  committee  has  done  nothing 
which  it  implied  would  be  accomplished 
in  the  way  of  reforming  foreign  aid  after 
the  report  was  filed  last  year.  We  shall 
have  a  repetition  of  that  evasion  again 
next  year  unUl  we  first  tr>'  Informally 
to  reach  some  understandings  about  pol- 
icy changes  in  foreign  aid  before  the  bill 
is  ever  sent  to  the  Senate.  I  shall  look 
forward  to  that. 

I  shall  continue  for  the  rest  of  the  de- 
bate to  make  the  record  against  the  bill. 


I  am  still  waiting  for  tlie  answers  to  the 
criticusms  in  the  minority  views 

If  Senators  will  read  the  Record 
nf  the  present  debate  up  to  the  very 
moment  I  now  sjx'ak.  they  will  observe 
that  the  majority  has  not  come  to  grips 
with  the  facts  brought  out  in  the  mi- 
nority views  and  the  criticisms  of  exist- 
ing policy.  Why'  Since  an  election  is 
coming  along  m  November,  apparently 
there  is  a  desire  to  get  the  subject  behind 
us  as  fast  as  possible,  with  as  little  debate 
as  possible 

Mr.  RANDOLPH  Mr  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield'' 

Mr  MORSE  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  West  Virginia. 

Mr  R.ANDOLPH  I  commend  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Oregon  for  re- 
peatedly making  .such  cogent  argummt.s 
and  directing  our  attention  to  what  he 
believes  to  be  the  shortcomings  of  the 
pending  Foreign  Assistance  Act.  I  have 
not  supported  him  except  in  the  two  in- 
stances m  which  I  voted  for  amendments 
that  he  offered  m  this  forum  during  the 
debate.  But  I  desire  the  Re(  orp  to  re- 
flect the  fact  that  I  have  considered  verv- 
carefully  the  arguments  which  have  been 
presented  by  our  colleague  on  all  of  his 
proposals  I  wish  further  to  state  that 
I  st-nse  Increasing  uneasiness  m  the 
State  of  West  Virginia  on  the  part  of  the 
constituency  which  I  have  the  responsi- 
bility to  represent  In  regard  to  the 
amounts  of  money  which  are  sent  to 
other  countries  and  the  manner  in  which 
those  funds  are  used 

The  current  debate,  in  which  the  Sen- 
ator from  Oregon  has  spearheaded  the 
opposition.  !s  a  wholesome  exchange  of 
views  and  convictions.  It  ls  a  debate 
which  IS  constructive  and  it  focuses  at- 
tention on  the  necessity  of  weighing 
mo.st  carefully  the  continuation,  on  this 
massive  scale,  of  financial  support  to 
countries  of  the  earth  We  can.  Mr 
President,  be  profligate.  We  must  not 
overextend  the  resources  of  our  people 
and  our  Republic  in  rhLs  area  of  aid  to 
other  peoples  and  countries  lest  we 
weaken  our  own  land  and  wear  thin  the 
cooperative  effort   of  our  citizenry. 

The  Senator  from  Oregon  has  spt)ken 
bluntly  many  times  during  these  days. 
I  have  wondered  if.  perhaps  he  did  not 
.speak  too  bluntly  But  I  know  it  is  due 
to  the  zealousness  with  which  he  at- 
taches concern  to  the  overall  problem 
Those  of  us  who  disagree  with  him,  at 
lea.st  in  part,  can  well  under.stand  that 
the  Record  now  being  made  is  some- 
thing that  not  only  the  Senate  can  well 
be  apprised  of  in  respect  to  the  i.ssue  it- 
self, but  the  discu.ssion  itself,  especially 
the  arguments  of  the  Senator  from  Urv- 
gon.  could  well  tx'  required  reading  for 
many  Americans  who  have  not  yet  been 
brought  face  to  face  with  the  challenge 
of  a  world  in  conflict 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  appreciate  very  much 
the  kind  remarks  of  the  Senator  from 
West  Virginia  I  cherish  his  friendship 
very  highly.  He  and  I  tiike  a  completely 
Impersonal  and  professional  attitude 
toward  our  responsibilities  in  the  Sen- 
ate. He  and  I  are  both  lawmakers  He 
and  I  know  that  we  have  an  obligation 
to  present  nur  cases  impersonally  and 
professionally;    and    the    differences    in 


form  of  our  respective  \;e,Si,  on  Hie  men* 
of  the  issues  have  nothing  whatsoever  u! 
do  with  our  personal  relationship. 

As  the  evidence  is  presented  from  time 
to  time.  I  .shall  never  give  up  hope  thw 
the  Senator  from  West  Virginia  ma? 
share  my  views  on  these  issue.s-  more  often 
than  he  has  this  year.  I  am  highly  an 
preciative  of  the  support  that  he  ha* 
given  me  in  instances  in  which  he  ha» 
been  able  to  vote  with  me.  I  wish  the 
Record  to  note  that  I  know  of  no  more 
impartial,  fair-minded  Member  of  the 
Senate  than  the  Senator  from  West  Vir. 
ginia  I  respect  his  sincerity  and  his  be- 
liefs. I  am  sure  that  he  appreciates  the 
fact  that  I  have  the  same  obligation  as 
he  to  carry  out  my  trust  to  the  people  of 
my  State  to  present  the  facts  as  I  know 
them,  and  to  advocate  the  policy  changes 
that  I  believe  would  be  m  the  best  inter- 
ests of  the  taxpayers. 

Mr.  President.  I  close  my  aruumont  by 
labeling  the  amendment,  a.^  I  did  the 
amendnu-nt  of  the  Senator  from  Alaska 
[Mr  Grue.msgI  on  inltre.st  rait-s,  as  a 
Uixpayer's  amendment.  This  i.s  an 
amendment  m  Ix^half  of  tho  American 
taxpayers  Thi.s  i.s  an  lunendnient  that 
declares  tiuit  the  American  taxpayers 
have  a  right  to  have  the  Congre.ss  au- 
thorize not  more  than  $3  billion  for  for- 
eign aid  this  year,  which  is  Uie  amount 
that  wa^  appropriated  last  year. 

Adoption  of  the  amendment  will  take 
the  bill  into  conference.  We  know  that 
the  Hou.se  hits  already  autliorized  a  high- 
er figure.  The  best  we  can  hope  for  is  a 
compromi.se  betwet  n  tlie  House  and  the 
Senate  figure  I  am  proposing.  The  re- 
sulting amount  will  still  be  t'X)  much. 
But  we  should  go  into  conference  with 
this  amount  of  difference  between  the 
House  and  Senate  so  we  can  reach  a  com- 
promi.se  Even  thout'h  the  amount  ar- 
rived at  will  be  more  than  was  appropn- 
auxi  la.st  year,  it  will  not  be  the  amount 
a.sked  for  by  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  which  is,  at  a  minimum,  half  a 
billion  dollars  Lo<-)  much. 

I  yield  the  floor. 


EQUAL  TIME  PROVISIONS  OF  THE 
LAW  REIJ\TING  TO  PRESIDENTIAL 
AND  VICE-PRESIDENTIAL  CANDI- 
DATES 

Mr  COTTON  Mr.  President.  I  deem 
it  necessary  to  refer  to  a  highly  privi- 
leged matter  before  the  Senate.  For  this 
reference,  and  for  such  colloquy  as  may 
ensue,  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Washington,  chairman  of  the  Commerce 
Committee  I  Mr.  Magnuson],  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Rhode  Island 
I  Mr.  Pastore),  chairman  of  its  Subcom- 
mittee on  Communications,  and  the  dis- 
tinguished majority  leader  [Mr.  Mans- 
field), who  have  been  notified,  desire  to 
be  present. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  so  that  I  may  suggest  the 
absence  of  a  quorum? 

Mr  COTTON.     I  Intend  to  do  so. 

Therefore.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  suggest  the  absence  of 
a  quorum,  to  enable  Senators  to  reach 
the  Chamber. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 
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COTTON.    I  suggest  the  absence 

"^^^h'e^'pRESIDlNO     OFFICER.     The 

^^^^e^feStive'erk  proceeded  to  caU 

^^'"°^  rnTTON     Mr.  President.  I  ask 
^/nlmous  consent  that  the  order  for 
unanimous  ^  rescinded. 

^ST?e"°PR'"ESIDlNG    OFFICER.     With- 

,nhipction.  it  is  so  ordered. 
°"!.r  rorrON.  Mr.  President.  4  years 
nrior  to  the  presidential  campaign. 
\'°rommmee  on  commerce,  of  which 
Z  SeTaTo  from  New  Hampshire  is  a 
"^.mber  under  the  leadership  of  the  dis 
member,  unu  Rhode  Islani 
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June  It  passed  the  Senate,  after  being 
recommended  by  our  committee,  on  Oc- 
tober 2  1963.  That  was  last  October. 
On  February  18.  1964.  the  House  dis- 
agreed to  minor  Senate  amendments  and 
named  conferees.  Senate  conferees  w^e 
named  2  days  later,  on  February  20.  The 
conferees  met  on  May  7  and  quickly 
reached  agreement.  The  conference  re- 
port was  filed  in  the  House  on  May  19 
and  in  the  Senate  on  June  3.  It  must  be 
acted  upon  in  the  Senate  before  it  can 
be  acted  upon  in  the  House. 

I  refer  to  a  statement  made  by  the 
distinguished  senior  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  [Mr.  PastoreI  ,  who  so  ably 


"  .        ,,H^r  the  leadership  of  the  dls-     Rhode  isiana  iivir.  t-A&iu..r.j    ^^  ---. 

'""''i^Pd  senator  from  Rhode  Island    presented  the  joint  resolution  and  has 
^guished  senator  iro  .^airman     been,  in  a  sense,  its  author,  both  4  >eais 


"uf  P^TOREl  who  was  and  is  chairman 
?^ts  subcommittee  on  Communications. 
h'^rh  as  the  Senate  knows,  has  juris- 
IS  on  ^ver  matters  pertaming  to  tele- 
Js on  and  radio  broadcasting,  reported 
«  resolution  which  temporarily  sus- 
pended the  requirements  of  the  law  as 
m  the  duty  of  television  stations  and  net- 
works to  give  equal  time  to  all  potential 
ra-didates  when  time  is  given  to  one. 

That  susi>ension  applied  only  to  can- 
d  dates  for  President  and  Vice  President 
of  the  united  States.    It  was  advocated 
because  it  .seemed  to  the  Whole  Commit- 
u^  as  was  well  presented  by  the  able 
s<.nator  from  Rhode  Island  and  others. 
U^at  in  this  day  and  age.  with  television 
the  great  medium  of  knowledge  through- 
out the  country,  that  the  people  of  the 
countrv  should   not  be  deprived  of  or 
limited  in  their  opportunity  to  see  and 
hear  their  major  candidates  for  Presi- 
dent and  Vice  President.     The  resolu- 
tion provided  that  ."should  time  be  given 
to  the  major  parties,  the  Democrat  and 
Republican  Parties,  equal  time  did  not 
ha\e  to  be  given  to  candidates  of  splinter 
parties,  no  matter  how  small  or  remote. 
The  joint  resolution  was  passed.       I 
believe  it  was  reixjrted  unanimously  by 
the   committee,    and    I    believe    it   was 
adopted  unanimously  by  the  Senate.    It 
was  concurred  in  by  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, and  took  effect. 

While,  as  a  Republican.  I  am  not  sure 
that  I  am  in  a  mood  to  jubilate  over  the 
results  of  that  action,  because  there  is 
some  testimony  to  the  effect  that  the 
resulting  joint  appearance  of  then  can- 
didate Kennedy  and  candidate  Nixon 
was  not  to  our  advantage.  I  believe  we 
all  agree  that  it  is  an  important  and 
healthy  matter,  and  something  that  the 
people  of  the  country  have  a  right  to 
expect,  the  opportunity  of  observing  the 
candidates  for  President  and  Vice  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States. 

.\s  the  1964  presidential  campaign  was 
approaching.  Hou.se  Joint  Resolution  247 
was  presented.  Again  it  received  the 
unanimous  approval  of  the  Committee 
on  Commerce,  even  though  I  believe  one 
member  of  the  committee  wished  to  ex- 
tend its  provisions  to  officials  other  than 
President  and  Vice  President. 

I  invite  the  attention  of  Senators  to 
what  has  occurred,  and  to  the  chrono- 
logical historv  of  this  legislation.  House 
Joint  Resolution  247.  to  suspend  the 
equal-time  requirements  in  the  case  of 
presidential  and  vice-presidential  candi- 
dates, passed  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives on  June  19.  1963,  a  year  ago  last 


been,  in  a  sense,  its  author,  both  4  years 
ago  and  now.  I  quote  his  words  during 
the  1960  debate  in  the  Senate.  This  is 
what  he  said  on  June  27,  1960: 

I  believe  that  at  this  moment,  since  we 
are  In  the  twilight  of  our  session.  If  we  ex- 
pect to  do  anything  in  connection  w^th  the 
^ect  of  granting  tiie  people  of  the  country 
a  better  opportunity  to  hear  and  see  the 
nomlnl^  for  the  office  of  P^esiden  and 
Vice  President,  this  is  our  last  opportunity 
to  do  something  affirmative  about  it. 

The  Senate  responded  to  this  senti- 
ment. ^    .,.  ,  ,     „. 
We    are    again    in    the    twilight—at 
least  we  hope— of  this  session  of  Con- 
gress.   Certainly  we  are  in  the  twilight 
of  it  so  far  as  the  presidential  campaign 
{s  concerned.    If  we  should  be  fortunate 
enough  to  adjourn  and  end  this  session 
of  Congress  a  week  from  Saturday,  this 
is  about  the  last  opportunity  and  the  last 
chance  to  pass  the  Joint  resolution,  which 
has  been  approved  by  the  House  and  the 
Senate,  and  approved  by  the  conferees^ 
The  conference  report  has  been  on  the 
calendar  for  more  than  2  months.     If  we 
hope  to  take  any  action  upon  it.  it  must 
come  very  soon. 

It  Is  not  the  purpose  of  the  Senator 
from  New  Hampshire  to  attempt  to  call 
up  the  conference  report,  although  I  be- 
lieve under  the  rules  any  Member  of  the 
Senate  has  the  privilege  of  doing  so     i 
do  net  wish  to  usurp  the  privilege  of  the 
chairman  of  the  committee  or  the  chau- 
man  of  the  subcommittee,  or  the  ma- 
jority leader  of  the  majority  in  the  Sen- 
ate  who  are  responsible  and  m  control 
of   Senate   action.     Two   weeks   ago   m 
committee  the  Senator  from  New  Hamp- 
shire brought  up  this  matter.  caUmg  it 
to  the  attention  of  the  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Commerce  and  the  chair- 
man of  the  subcommittee,  and  stating 
that  unless  the  conference  report  were 
brought  up  he  would  be  compelled  to 
make  inquiry  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate. 
It  is  now  the  purpose  of  the  Senator  from 
New  Hampshire  to  inquire  if  this  con- 
ference report  is  to  be  brought  up.  when 
it  is  expected  to  be  brought  up,  and  if 
it  is  to  be  called  up  before  it  is  too  late 
for  action. 

The  Senator  from  New  Hampshire  is 
entirely  at  a  loss  to  understand  the  ap- 
parent reluctance  to  bring  up  this  con- 
ference report. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  COTTON.    Certainly. 
Mr   MANSFIELD.    I  can  understand 
the  distinguished  Senator's  concern  over 


the  equal-time  joint  resolution.  I  can 
understand  his  feeling  of  being  at  a  loss 
to  understand  why  consideration  has  not 
been  given  to  it.  His  chronology  of 
events  is  correct.  If  there  is  any  blame 
to  be  apphed  for  holding  up  considera- 
tion of  the  conference  report,  which  as 
the  distinguished  Senator  has  accurately 
stated,  could  be  brought  up  at  any  time 
by  any  Member  of  the  Senate,  the  fault 
would  have   to  lie  with  the  majority 

The  procedure  which  the  majority 
leader  had  hoped  to  pursue,  in  spite  of 
his  own  personal  doubts  concerning  the 
legislation,  as  it  would  apply  to  a  Presi- 
dent of  the  united  States,  was  to  call  the 
Democratic  Policy  Committee  together 
within  the  next  several  days  and  discuss 
the  matter  with  them  and  ask  their  ad- 
vice and  counsel. 

If  my  memory  serves  me  correctly,  the 
principle  of  equal  time  is  applicable  at 
the  present  time. 

In  connection  with  what  the  distin- 
guished Senator  has  said  about  me 
Nixon-Kennedy  debates.  I  point  out  that 
neither  one  of  them  happened  to  be 
President  of  the  United  States  during  the 
course  of  the  four  face-to-face  meetuigs 
o?   debates   which   were   held   between 

^  m  worry  stems  from  the  reality  of  a 
situation  which  every  Member  of  the 
Senate  recognizes,  a  situation  which 
Places  upon  any  President,  be  he  Demo- 
crat or  Republican,  a  certain  responsi- 
bility which  he.  and  he  alone,  must  ex- 
ercise  as  carefully   and   judiciously   as 

possible.  1.  •  *  »„ 

What  I  am  trying  to  say  in  brief  is 
that  some  of  us  can  debate  and  express 
our  opinions  wisely  or  unwisely,  or  wisely 
and  cautiously,   but  there  is  one  man 
above  all  others  in  this  country  who.  in 
my    personal  opinion— and  I  am  speak- 
ing only  personally— must  watch  his  lan- 
guage, who  must  weigh  every  word,  be- 
cause what  he  says  is  in  a  large  degree 
connected  with  the  security  and  well- 
being  of  this  country  and  the  people  of 
the  free  worid.  as  weU  as  our  relations 
with  those  who  are  not  so  friendly  to  us 
So   recognizing  that  the  distmgmshed 
Senator  from   New   Hampshire-and  I 
appreciate   his   concern— could    at   any 
time  call  up  the  resolution,  and  recog- 
nizing that  he  has  given  ample  notice 
of  what  he  intended  to  do.  both  in  the 
Committee  on  Commerce,  on  the  floor 
of  the  Senate,  and  to  me  personally.  I 
can  only  say,  in  response  to  the  questions 
raised,  that  it  is  the  intention  of  the 
majority  leader  to  call  the  Democratic 
policy   committee   together   within   the 
next  several  days  to  discuss  the  matter 
with  them  and  to  ask  for  their  advice  and 
counsel  as  to  what  procedure  should  be 

^^Mr^  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  the 
senator  from  New  Hampshire  is  ap- 
preciative of  every  word  that  the  dis- 
tinguished majority  leader  has  said^  He 
recognizes,  as  does  every  other  Member 
of  the  Senate,  the  complete  good  faitti 
and  sincerity,  at  all  times,  of  the  dis-, 
tinguished  majority  leader. 

However,  the  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire  feels  impelled  to  say  one  or 
two  things  in  response  to  what  the  ma- 
jority leader  has  just  said. 
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First,  the  Senator  from  New  Hamp- 
shire does  not  and  will  not  indulge  in  a 
hypocritical  political  tirade  in  the  Sen- 
ate. The  Senator  Irom  New  Hampshire 
recognizes,  as  does  every  other  responsi- 
ble Senator  and  every  other  responsible 
American  citizen,  that  the  President  of 
the  United  States,  whoever  he  may  be. 
and  to  whatever  party  he  may  belong. 
bears  a  terrific  burden  of  responsibility 
Ample  reason  ha«  already  been  given, 
not  by  Democrats,  but  by  Republicans, 
that  would  Justify  the  Presidents  de- 
clining to  appear  in  some  kind  of  rough- 
and-tumble  debate  before  the  American 
people.  Former  President  Eisenhower 
has  stated  franfcly  that  he  believes  the 
President  should  not.  while  holding  that 
high  ofBce.  engage  in  debate  It  is  my 
understanding  mat  Senator  Goldwater. 
the  Republican  candidate  for  President, 
has  In  the  past  said  that  he,  too,  could 
understand  why  an  incumbent  President 
should  not  Indulge  in  a  joint  debate 

However,  the  fact  remains  that  the 
joint  resolution  is  not  confined  to  pro- 
viding time  for  a  Joint  debate  It  mere- 
ly makes  it  possible  for  networks  and 
television  stations  to  grant  equal  time 
to  the  candidates  of  the  two  major 
parties  for  the  offices  of  President  and 
Vice  President,  without  being  hamstrung 
by  a  rule  that  equal  time  must  be  given 
to  every  splinter  party  candidate. 

The  time  may  be  granted  for  Joint  de- 
bates; it  may  t»e  provided  for  Joint  ap- 
pearances; it  ma^  be  laanted  for  entirely 
separate  appearances  Furthermore.  I 
invite  the  attention  of  the  distinguished 
majority  leader  to  the  fact  that  the  joint 
resolution  provides  not  only  for  candi- 
dates for  President,  but  also  for  candi- 
dates for  Vice  President  There  is  noth- 
ing that  would  preclude  appearances, 
jointly  or  otherwise,  by  candidates  for 
Vice  President. 

I  believe  that  the  Republican  candi- 
date for  Vice  President — and  now  I  shall 
become  a  bit  political — i.s  one  of  the 
ablest,  most  incisive  debaters  that  Con- 
gress has  ever  produced.  He  is  capable 
of  presenting  to  the  American  people  his 
side  of  the  story,  and  of  doing  so  in  a 
magnificent  manner.  I  recall  hearing 
him  debate  with  the  chairman  of  the 
Democratic  National  Committee,  and  I 
do  not  recall  having  heard  the  chairman 
of  the  Democratic  National  Committer 
utter  a  peep  since  that  debate  took  place. 
Surely  the  same  could  be  said  with  re- 
spect to  the  other  side  of  the  aisle  I  do 
not  know  on  whom  the  mantle  will  fall. 
but  if  It  should  fall  on  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Minnesota  I  Mr.  Htm- 
phrey],  as  I  have  heard  it  might,  every 
Member  of  this  body  knows  that  he  is  to 
be  feared  in  any  clash  of  wit.s.  anywhere, 
at  any  time,  and  that  he  could  give  to 
the  people  of  this  countrv-  his  story  and 
his  side  of  the  argument  in  a  magnificent 
manner. 

The  mantle  might  even  fall  on  my  dis- 
tinguished friend  from  Rhode  Island 
[Mr.  PastoreI,  who  is  to  be  the  keynoter 
at  the  Democratic  National  Convention. 
We  who  have  heard  h;m  and  who  have 
suffered  under  the  brilliant  lash  of  his 
tongue — as  I  ara  aJbout  to  suffer  in  a  few 
minutes — know  that  he  is  matchless  and 
fearless  in  debate. 


Why  should  the  American  people  be 
deprived  of  the  opportunity  for  a  more 
extended  hearing  of  the  views  of  the 
candidates  fur  Vice  President  and  of  the 
views  of  the  candidates  for  President? 
If  the  President  does  not  believe  that  it 
is  seemly,  proper,  di«n'.fted,  or  safe  to  in- 
dulge in  a  rough  and  tumble  debate  with 
his  opponent,  all  he  ii^is  t<^  do  is  to  say 
"No."  I  doubt  whether  there  is  anyone 
in  this  country  who  would  not  under- 
stand such  a  decision. 

But  knowing  the  President,  as  I  have 
known  him  and  seen  him  in  this  body,  I 
cannot  believe  that  he  would  not  wel- 
come an  opportunity  for  at  least  sepa- 
rate appearances  on  the  television 
.screens  throughout  this  country,  to  pre- 
sent, as  only  he  can  present,  his  views  and 
his  position.  I  would  be  surpn.sed,  in- 
deed, if  he  had  any  fear  that  his  op- 
ponent, having  an  equal  opportunity  and 
the  .same  amount  of  time  at  his  dispo.sal. 
would  be  any  menace  or  threat  to  his 
campaign   his  .safety,  or  his  welfare. 

A  .similar  joint  resolution  was  pa.ssed 
4  years  ago,  for  one  purpo.se  only — 
at  least,  so  far  as  I  know — to  clear  away 
some  teclinical  obstacles. 

I  do  not  know  if  we  ever  stop  to  realize 
it.  but  if  Senat-ors  will  examine  the  rec- 
ord. It  will  be  found  that  m  tlie  1952 
campaign.  18  parties  had  presidential 
candidate's  who  had  qualified  in  one  or 
more  States.  The  Communications 
Act — specifically  section  315 — precludes 
the  giving  of  free  time  to  Republican  or 
Df^mocrat  presidential  candidates, 
whether  for  di.scussion-s  or  debates,  or 
for  any  other  reason,  without  providing 
the  same  amount  of  time  for  the  presi- 
dential candidate  of  each  of  tlie  other  16 
partie.s  The  enormous  amount  of  time 
that  that  would  have  required  stifled  the 
broadcasters'  efforts. 

In  addition  to  the  major  party  candi- 
dates, there  wer*'  candidates  from  14 
other  liarties  in  1960;  the  Conservative 
Party  of  Virginia,  the  Constitution  Par- 
ty, the  Ta.x  Cut  Party,  the  Prohibition 
Party,  and  so  on. 

I  cannot  b<:'heve  that  the  Democrat 
Policy  Committee,  or  anyone  else,  intends 
to  deprive  the  American  people  of  the 
opportunity  to  .see  and  to  hear,  in.sofar 
as  the  candidates  desire  to  avail  them- 
selves of  free  time — and  they  are  offered 
free  time — the  candidates  for  President 
and  Vice  President  of  the  United  States. 

I  am  much  concerned  to  hear  the  dis- 
tinguished majority  leader  say  that  it 
IS  hus  intention  to  call  the  Dem(x;rat  Pol- 
icy Committee  together  within  the  next 
few  day.s  to  discuss  thLs  proposal.  It  has 
been  2  months  since  this  privileged 
report  was  placed  on  the  calendar  Two 
weeks  aco  the  Senator  from  New  Hamp- 
shire, in  his  capacity  as  rank:nu  minority 
member  of  the  Committee  on  Commerce, 
served  notice  at  a  meeting  of  that  com- 
mittee, and  expre.ssed  the  hope  that  ac- 
tion would  be  taken;  but  stated  that  if  it 
was  not,  he  would  be  compelled  to  take 
the  situation  up  in  the  Senate. 

Today  is  Tuesday  A  bill  Ls  before  the 
Senate  which  will  presumably  occupy  the 
attention  of  the  Senate  f'lr  .some  time. 
I  assume  there  will  come  before  the  Sen- 
ate— at  least  I  am  so  informed — the  so- 


cial security  bill,  and  perhaps  the  me*, 
care  bill  In  the  near  future. 

If  we  plan  to  bring  this  session  of 
Congress  to  a  clo.se  at  the  end  of  qq» 
week,  the  time  is  short:  and  if  thia  pro- 
posal  is  acted  on  in  the  Senate,  it  xa\M 
also  be  acted  on  m  the  House. 

In  my  opinion,  we  cannot  be  unjiM 
to  the  American  people  and  expect  them 
to  wait  for  several  days  This  joint  res- 
olution should  be  brought  up  imme- 
diately. 

I  am  still  at  a  loss  to  understand. 
What  are  they  afraid  of? 
Surely,  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  or  whatever  brilliant  man  will  be 
selected  as  the  vice-presideniial  candl- 
date  of  the  ureat  majority  party  in  this 
country,  must  welcome  the  opportunity 
to  meet  the  American  people  and  to  talk 
t>efore  us  all,  you  and  me  and  our  neigh- 
bors, as  we  sit  in  front  of  our  television 
.sets  at  night.  It  is  beyond  my  compre- 
hension why  there  should  be  any  attempt 
to  prevent  the  American  people  from 
having  that  opportunity.  It  is  utterly 
Incredible  to  me. 

Mr.  SCOTT  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire  yield? 
Mr.  COTTON  I  yield. 
Mr.  SCOTT.  I  listened  with  a  great 
deal  of  Interest  to  the  Senator  from  New 
Hamixshire  As  he  knows,  I  am  the  rank- 
ing niinorlty  member  of  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  Communications  I  have  won- 
dered why  there  should  be  any  question 
of  delay  on  this  important  matter,  be- 
cause when  the  conferees  met,  presided 
over  by  the  distint-uished  and  able  Sena- 
tor from  Rhode  Island,  he  guided  the 
conference  with  his  usual  skill.  Through 
his  vast  gift  for  persuasiveness,  small 
differences  were  ironed  out  very 
promptly,  and  the  committee  parted  as 
House  and  Senate  conferees  do  not  al- 
ways part.  In  complete  harmony,  amity, 
and  awareness  of  the  importance  of  this 
measure.  Therefore.  I  certainly  hope 
that  the  right  of  both  parties  to  be  heard 
will  be  preserved  by  this  bill. 

Moreover,  we  have  not  mentioned 
something  which  is  of  a  pras.'matic  char- 
acter— that  Ls.  the  enormous  expense  of 
conducting  campaigns  in  this  country  in 
the.se  days  of  escalating  communications 
costs. 

In  this  situation  the  networks  and  the 
stations  are  actually  competing  to  give 
time  to  each  of  the  tv.o  major  parties, 
asking  only  protection  auainst  demands 
from  the  14  or  more  minor  parties,  with 
which  it  would  be  impossible  to  comply, 
while  at  the  .same  time  assuring  us  of 
their  willingness  to  deal  fairly  with  the 
minor  parties. 

This  cour.se  would  save  both  political 
parties  great  sums  of  money.  It  would 
be  in  the  public  interest.  While  I  am 
aware,  as  the  Senator  from  New  Hamp- 
shire has  stated,  that  the  President  and 
the  candidate  of  the  Republican  Party 
have  both  indicated  some  reservatlona 
as  to  a  knockdown  or  rough-and-tumble 
type  of  debate,  at  the  same  time  I  am 
aware  that  the  President,  possessed  as 
he  Is  of  matters  of  great  secrecy,  has 
handled  himself  with  prudence,  discre- 
tion, and  great  skill  in  the  press  confer- 
ences which  he  often  holds.  I  cannot 
imagine  any  question   belnn  asked  the 
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.  f  hv  an  opponent  which  would 
P^^if'r  m  aSTwer.  to  field,  or  to  answer 
be  l^»f  ^ha^  the  question  he  receives 
pruden^y.  ^^J^'y^'j^Sm  the  press;  but. 
f^  fn  mind  the  awesome  responsl- 
'^f /of  tl^e  president,  we  would  all  be 
bUiU^of  the^  ^ere  to  simply 

S^No   and  ^fuse  the  opportunity  to 

'*^?;.niri  like  to  ask  the  Senator  from 
^  'HamDshlre  if  he  has  given  consld- 
^'*\  "^another  and  very  Important 
'^^ToMlS  proposed  leglslatlon-that 
*^P^.thP«.  are  many  candidates  for 
^•r  office  l^te  and  local,  all  the 
^''nLatS  f  rom  the  House  of  Represent- 
candldates  irou  candidates 

JiiTbie^nate  who  wlU  have  to  make 
'??he^r  Ss  as  to  debating  their  op- 
up  their  nji  gentlemen  are  Incum- 

S    The  Suon  of  the  President  of 
SJp  united  States,  if  this  bill  should  be 
Z^tTi  regards  the  stipulation  con- 
S  the  format  of  debates,  may  serve 
«^  a  guideline  to  all  other  persons  faced 
^,h  the  same  problem.    For  example. 
Suld  an  incumbent  take   15  minutes 
S   hen  agree  that  his  antago^^^^ take 
S  minutes?    Are  they  to  be  given  15 
minutes  of  valuable  equal  time  by  the 
networks    and   the    stations,    to   be   so 
divided^    Is  there  to  be  some  other  for- 
mat which  the  President  prefers?    Be- 
Sie    pending   the   decision   from  the 
resident    if   this   measure   should   be 
enacted  there  hangs  upon  It  the  decision 
of  a  large  number  of  other  persons. 

The  question  is  not  whether  the  Joint 
resolution  should  pass,  but  whether,  fol- 
lowing passage,  the  decision  should  be 
left  to  the  President  as  to  whether  he 
wishes  to  take  advantage  of  Its  pro- 
visions, not  all  of  which  by  any  means 
Involve  eveball-to-eyeball  debate.  Also, 
the  right  of  the  vice-presidential  candi- 
date to  be  heard,  as  the  Senator  has  said. 
Is  important. 

Therefore,  I  hope  that  the  Senator 
would  Indicate  whether  he  agrees  with 
this  concern,  which  I  believe  should 
properly  be  expressed,  as  to  the  guide- 
lines to  be  set  up  for  others  to  follow  In 
the  forthcoming  campaign. 

Mr  COTTON.  I  recognize  the  force 
of  what  my  distinguished  friend  the 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  has  said.  He 
makes  a  ver>'  pertinent  point. 

We  are  all  practical  men.  I  can  quite 
understand  any  incumbent  In  office. 
whether  a  Senator,  a  Representative,  a 
Governor,  or  a  President  of  the  United 
States,  taking  a  practical  viewpoint.  He 
might  well  ask,  "Why  should  I,  with  all 
the  prestige  of  my  office,  help  get  an 
audience  for  my  opponent  who  does  not 
have  the  prestige  of  my  office?"  We  all 
understand  that.  We  all  understand  the 
practical  politics  involved. 

Mr.  President,  a  most  forceftil  and 
persuasive  argument  In  behalf  of  TV 
debates  between  presidential  candidates 
was  presented  early  this  year  by  Dr. 
Frank  Stanton,  president  of  the  Colum- 
bia Broadcasting  System,  whom  Presi- 
dent Johnson  recently  nominated  to  the 
USIA  Advi-sory  Committee. 

In  an  article  published  in  the  January 
19,  1964.  issue  of  the  New  York  Times 
magazine.  Dr.  Stanton  clearly  and 
vigorously  points  out  that  joint  TV  ap- 
pearances by  Presidential  candidates  are 
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In  the  public  interest,  or  as  Dr.  Stanton 
stated  "most  helpful  to  the  people  In  the 
first  business  of  democracy— the  free 
and  Informed  choice  of  its  leadership. 

I  was  especially  Interested  in  the  article 
because  Dr.  Stanton  directly,  and  effec- 
tively answers  the  arguments  against 
debate  by  an  Incumbent  Preslderit.  Dr. 
Stanton's  closeness  to  the  President  as 
both  a  friend  and  an  adviser  makes  his 
arguments  all  the  more  Interesting.      ^ 

I  therefore,  ask  unanimous  consent  -o 
have  Dr.  Stanton's  article  printed  in  the 
Record  at  the  concluslonof  my  remarks. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.    With- 
out objection.  It  Is  so  ordered. 
(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  COTTON.    Dr.  Stanton  made  this 
pertinent  observation : 

The  argument  that  It  would  be  highly  dan- 
gerW-Ir  even  Imprudent,  as  President 
llBenhower  thought-Ior  an  In^^^^^^^; 
President  to  debate  In  any  forum  does  not 
Sem  to  me  persuasive.  Alter  all,  the  Pres  - 
dent  haa  been  televised  live  in  news  confer- 
encee  and  has  been  regularly  questioned  by  as 
many  as  200  correspondents  on  any  subject 
they  may  wish  to  bring  up.  Surely,  his  op- 
S/ent  for  the  presidency  would  be  no  less 
Jesponslble  and  no  less  devoted  to  the  na- 
tional interest  than  the  newsmen. 

And  surely  any  audience  would  recogntoe 
the  need  for  restraint  on  the  Part  of  both 
candidates.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  Mr.  NUon 
wsis  in  1960,  privy  to  the  highest  state  secrete. 
and*  Mr.  Kennedy  respected  his  position. 

AS  for  the  dangers  of  direct  dialogue  be- 
tween the  two  candidates,  they  may  also  be 
more  imagined  than  real.  In  many  other 
Simocraclis,  heads  of  government  P«-lodlcal- 
ly  submit  to  questioning  by  the  opposition 
ui  a  part  of  the  parliamentary  system.  This 
SJact^e  is  considered  a  distinct  advantage 
Sver  ours  by  many  political  sclentlste.  who 
envy  fir  Uistance,  the  opposition's  power  In 
EnglknS  to  question  the  Prime  Minister  on 
the  floor  of  the  House  of  Commons. 

5*te  system  depends  importantly  on  tlie 
opposition's  maintaining  the  same  high  de- 
See  of  responsibility  In  its  Q^e^t*""^^^  ^^^^ 
we  could  certainly  expect  from  a  candidate 
mnnlng  against  an  Incumbent  President.  He 
would  have  little  to  gain- 


Referring  to  the  opposing  candidate— 
and   everything    to    lose-by   exceeding    the 

^r^e°'fldnalysls  the  public  should  be 
the  only  touchstone  In  the  decision  of 
whether  or  not  there  should  be  debates 

It  may  well  be  that,  under  some  circum- 
stance more  informal  dialogs  between 
SrSSates  would  be  even  more  helpful  to 
Se  voters.  It  Is  not  a  question  of  what  is 
in  the  best  Interest  of  the  candidate.  It  Is 
not  a  question  of  what  Is  In  the  best  Intar- 
ests  of  broadcasters,  or  any  other  group. 

The  only  valid  question  Is  what  s  most 
helpful  to  the  people  in  the  first  business  of 
SeKacy-the  free,  Informed  choice  of 
leadership. 


Mr    SCOTT.     Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  with  regard  to  that  very 

point? 

Mr.  COTTON.   I  yield. 

Mr  SCOTT  The  necessity  for  discre- 
tion has  been  demonstrated  in  prev-ious 
campaigns  when  candidates  have  been 
In  the  possession  of  highly  secret  infor- 
mation. As  a  matter  of  discretion.  I  am 
certain  that  security  would  not  be  risked 
by  any  of  the  spokesmen.  I  remind  the 
senator  that  In  1944,  Governor  Dewey^ 
of  New  York,  was  a  candidate  for  tne 
Presidency.  He  received  information  on 
the    breaking    of    the    Japanese    code. 


That  information  was  of  such  relevancy 
regarding  the  discussion  as  to  how  we 
got  into  the  war  that  It  would  have  had 
ireat  political  advantage  to  CSovemor 
Dewey  But  he  was  visited  by  the  late 
General  Marshall,  who  advised  Governor 
Dewey  of  the  danger  t»  the  security  of 
the  United  States  in  the  middle  of  the 

^?"was  an  intelligence  officer;  and  the 
fact  that  we  had  broken  that  code  en- 
abled the  outfit  to  which  I  belonged  to 
bring  down  the  Japanese  Admiral  Yama- 
moto.  Therefore,  the  advice  was  good, 
and  the  Japanese  did  not  know  theex- 
tent  to  which  we  knew  their  code.  Gov- 
ernor Dewey  never  used  that  informa- 
tion, useful  as  it  might  have  been  to  hun 
politically.  . 

In  1960.  the  then  Vice  President  of  the 
United  States  was  a  candidate  for  tne 
office  of  president  of  the  United  Stat^- 
He  had  sat  in  at  meetings— often  pre- 
S^ng  at  meetlngs-of  the  Natloiml  Se- 
curity Council.     In  one  celebrated  m- 
stance    he    knew    certain    informat  on 
wSTch  would  have  helped  Wm  poUtically^ 
By  reason  of  the  statement  of  the  other 
candidate,  he  was  forced  te  deny  a  situ- 
aUon  that  he  knew,  because,  if  admittea, 
ft  would  reveal  that  he  had  learned  it 
m  The  meetings  of  the  National  Security 

^°crndidates  on  both  sides  have  always 
shSwn  Sscretlon  and  a  ^eat  awareness 
mat  the  security  of  the  United  States 
bans  an  Inquiry  Into  certain  areas^ 

Mr.  PASTORE.    Mr.  President.   wlU 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  COTTON.    I  yield. 
■Mr   PASTORE.    I  agree  with  almost 
ev^r^hl^That  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  New  Hampshire  tMr- po^^°^i 
Sd  except  when  he  nominated  me  for 
an  office  other  than  that  which  I  hoia. 
insofar  as  concerns  the  colloquy  t^ 
day  with  reference  to  equal  tune.  I  thu^ 
ime^hlng  should  he  said  with  respect  te 
fhc  baxikKTOund  which  consUtuteO  me 
genesif  fS   this   Particular   resolution^ 
The   Senator   will   recall  that  in   I960 
many  Senators  felt  that  some  mandatory 
time  should  be  required  to  .^^e  given  oy 
the  networks  during  a  Prfidej^tial  cam 
naicn  for  the  reason  that  the  cost  oi 
?haf  particular  media  had  hecom^  so 
exoensive      It  was  thought  that  there 
S  te  be  greater  exposure  of  the  can- 
didates for  the  highest  office  m  the  land 
and   the   most   respected   o^ce   in  the 
world    It  was  for  that  reason  that  a  bill 
was  Introduced.  . 

When  It  came  before  our  conunittee 
there  was  resistance  on  the  part  of  the 
networks.    And  there  was  resistance  on 
The  Dart  of  many  people  who  felt  that 
ihfs  would  be  more  or  less  a  confiscation 
SVop^rty  rights,  that  they  should^ot 
be  told  that  they  had  to  give  free  time, 
Tr  give  up  free  time  in  a  Presidential 
electSn.    But  they  suggested  before  our 
committee  that  they  be  released  frorn  the 
rieid  requirements  of  section  315  of  tne 
Comm^cations    Act,    which    requires 
that   If    a   licensee    gives   tune   to   one 
candidate  he  must  give  equal  time  then 
to  all  candidates.     Because  of  the  Lar 
Saly  case  In  Chicago,  they  suggested  to 
us  that  If  we  made  this  requirement  dis- 
cretionary and  freed  them  from  section 
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315 — that  Ifl  the  obligation  or  the  re- 
quirement to  grrant  time  to  all  candi- 
dates with  reference  to  the  Office  of 
President  and  Vice  President — that 
would  put  them  in  a  position  to  be  a 
little  more  selective  They  could  then 
give  time  with  Impunity  to  the  nominee 
of  the  Democratic  Party  and  the 
nominee  of  the  Republican  Party, 

Then  there  was  a  big  uproar  Some 
people  said,  "How  about  the  Dixiecrat 
Party,  or  some  other  party?" 

Our  committee  considered  these  argu- 
ments and  reported  a  joint  resolution 
that  was  enacted  In  the  year  1960.  But 
I  must  say — and  I  think  ihis  must  bt- 
said  here  this  afternoon— that  at  that 
time  there  was  a  stionK  Implication  that 
there  would  be  a  personal  confrontation 
between  the  nominees — which,  of  course, 
was  what  actually  happened. 

Since  that  time,  there  has  been  much 
discussion  as  to  whether  or  not  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  should  be  re- 
quired to  engage  In  a  T\'  debate.  I  be- 
lieve that  even  Ihe  Senator  from  Arizona 
[Mr.  QoldwaterI  has  taken  the  posi- 
tion— and  I  believe  he  stated  this  on  one 
of  the  evening  TV  show.s — that  there 
could  be  a  slip  of  the  toncue.  There 
could  be  an  embarrassment  particularly 
where  our  security  is  Involved,  and  that 
therefore  it  would  be  inadvisable  to  en- 
gage In  this  sort  of  confrontation. 

The  Senator  is  abvsolutely  correct. 
There  Is  nothing  in  this  law  that  dictates 
the  format.  The  format  will  have  to  be 
decided  upon  by  the  participants. 

I  want  the  Senator  to  know  that  I  have 
never  talked  with  President  Johnson  on 
this  subject.  I  have  never  asked  him 
whether  he  wants  this  opportunity  or  not. 
I  have  never  talked  with  Senator  Gold- 
water  as  to  whether  he  wants  it  or  does 
not  want  it.  The  Senator  from  Arizona 
[Mr.  Ooldwatek!  has  been  in  the  Senate 
Chamber  a  number  of  times  since  he  was 
made  the  presidential  nominee  He  has 
talked  with  me  on  previous  occasions 
about  certain  matters  that  he  was  inter- 
ested in  with  reference  to  "ham"  radio 
operators.  We  have  gotten  alon?  pretty 
well  on  that  legislation.  But  he  has 
never  talked  with  me  on  this  particular 
topic. 

Now,  because  of  the  shadow  that  over- 
hangs this  piece  of  le'-,'islation.  it  has 
been  decided  that  it  should  t:o  to  the 
majority  policy  committee.  The  Sena- 
tor from  New  Hampshire  Mr  Cotton  , 
in  his  excitement  and  eloquence  said, 
"What  are  you  afraid  of?  '  There  is  a 
strong  implication  there.  The  first  time 
I  heard  the  Senator  say  anything  about 
this  subject  was  since  his  own  man  be- 
came the  party  nominee.  When  it 
looked  as  if  Rockefeller  or  Scranton 
might  have  obtained  the  nomination.  I 
never  heard  any  talk  from  the  Senator 
from    New    Hampshire     ''  Mr.    Cotton 


be   done  so   far   as   the   Senator   from     Hampshire  was  for  the  joint  reeolutkn 
Rhode  Island,  the  Senator  from  Penn-     when  it  was  reported  by  the  CommliSe 

on  Commerce  and  passed  the  Senate^ 
October  of  1963.    I  did  not  know  vht^tyZ 


sylvania  iMr.  Scott  i.  and  the  Senator 
from  New  Hampshire  (  Mr  Cotton  1  are 
concerned .  It  will  be  recalled  that  I 
even  wanted  the  joint  resolution  to  apply 
to  Senat<jrs.  Governors,  and  Representa- 
tives. 

Where  do  Senators  think  I  yot  the  op- 
position"'   I  gut  It  from  Senaurs. 

Mr  SCOTT.    Not  from  me. 

Mr.  P.ASTORE.  I  know.  It  is  one  of 
tlio.se  things  Ouis  us  a  great  country. 
The  parties  are  two  great  parties.  I  am 
for  President  Johnson  and  I  am  against 
Mr    GoLDWATER.   the  Senator  from  New 


know  whether 
my  candidate,  the  Senator  from  Arizona 
(Mr.  Goldwater!.  would  be  nominated 
or  whether  Scranton,  Rockefeller,  or 
.someone  else  would  be  nominated,  i 
was  for  the  measure  at  that  time 

Mr  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  »■!]] 
the  Senator  yield  at  that  point? 

Mr.  COTTON.     I  yield. 

Mr  PASTORE.  I  did  not  say  that 
I  said  that  the  Senator  from  New  Hamp- 
shire did  not  talk  to  me  about  the  sub- 
ject until  the  Senator  from  Arizona  [Mr. 
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Hampshire  is  for  Mr.  Golpwater  and  he     Goldwater  1   became  a  candidate. 


IS  against  President  Johnson.  I  hope 
that  that  contest  Is  not  brought  to  the 
floor  of  the  Senate  I  hope  that  what- 
ever we  do  will  be  for  the  benefit  of  the 
American  people. 

The  argument  that  the  American  peo- 
ple will  be  shut  oil  from  the  exposure 
that  would  result  from  the  enactment  of 
this  legislation  is  not  nece.s.sarily  true. 
The  Senator  recalls  the  Republican  con- 
vention in  the  Cow  Palace  in  San  Fran- 
CLsco  several  weeks  ago.  There  wius  a 
great  deal  of  exposure.  There  will  be  a 
threat  deal  of  exposure  on  August  24.  The 
only  thing  that  the  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island  IS  -Aorried  about  is  whether  the 
exposure  on  the  evening  of  .August  24th 
will  be  worthwhile.  But  the  fact  is  that 
the  public  will  not  be  denied.  I  think 
the  propo.sal  offers  a  good  way  to  get 
some  free  time  if  we  can  get  it,  and  if  we 
can  get  the  free  time,  we  ought  to  get 
the  free  time  for  the  benefit  of  all  tlie 
American  px'ople.  Republicans,  Demo- 
crats and  Ind''pendents  alike. 

I  would  hope  that  no  nominee  would 
ever  say,  "I  am  better  than  the  Presi- 
dent. '  or  that  a  President  would  say,  "I 
am  Ix'tter  than  the  nominee  because  he 
will  not  debate  me  face  to  face." 

What  IS  involved  is  too  precious  for 
all  the  American  people.  It  involves  the 
home,  the  welfare,  and  the  pieace  of  the 
world.  I  hope  the  subject  will  be  handled 
ver>-  di.scretely.  Tlie  measure  will  be 
referred  to  the  p>olicy  committee,  and  I 
hope  that  the  ri:;ht  thing  will  be  done. 
I  hope  that  no  one  will  make  political 
capital  out  of  it. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President.  I  do 
not  wi.sh  to  detain  the  Senate,  but  I 
should  like  to  comment  on  what  the 
Senator  has  said.  First.  I  believe  the 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire  has  scru- 
pulously tried  to  be  fair  and  rea.sonable 
in  this  discussion  without  pretending  that 
no  politics  are  involved.  Of  cour.se  there 
are  politics  involved.  They  always  v.ill 
be.  So  long  as  we  have  free  elections  in 
this  country  there  will  be  politics.  So 
long  as  men  run  against  each  other  for 
public  ofTice  and  are  fighting  a  battle 
before    the    voters,    challenges    will    be 


about  what  should   be  done   about   the     Issued  by  opponents  to  incumbent  oRlcials 


joint  resolution. 

I  sincerely  believe  there  is  a  motive 
behind  this  effort.  I  am  not  trying  to 
be  unkind  to  the  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire  [Mr.  Cotton). 

A  serious  question  is  involved.  That  Is 
expressly  and  precisely  what  has  brought 
us  to  this  point.  That  is  the  reason 
why,  11  it  goes  to  the  majority  policy 
committee,  I  hope  the  right  thing  will 


to  join  in  debates,  and  they  will  be  met. 
If  I  were  running  against  the  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island  in  Rhode  Island — 
and  thank  God  I  am  not^-I  would  chal- 
lenge him  to  meet  me  and  he  would  .say. 
•  Go  get  your  own  crowd."  That  has 
been  .so  ever  since  the  beginning  of  time. 
I  invite  the  attention  of  my  friend 
from  Rhode  Island  and  the  Senate  to  a 
couple  of  facts.    The  Senator  from  New 


Mr.  COTTON.  I  am  coming  to  that 
point.  The  Senator  from  New  Hamp- 
sliire  was  for  the  joint  resolution.  He 
was  for  it  long  before  the  New  Hamp- 
shire primaries.  In  the  New  Hampshire 
primaries,  the  Senator  from  New  Hamp- 
shire took  such  a  walloping  that  he  did 
not  believe  Goldwater  would  be  the 
candidate,  but  he  was  still  for  the  joint 
resolution.  I  do  not  care  who  the  candi- 
dates for  President  are. 

I  still  say— and  I  make  the  statement 
with  complete  sincerity — that  I  hope  to 
see  a  way  in  which  the  people  of  this 
couiitiy  can  look  into  the  face  and  hear 
the  words  and  the  message  of  the  candi- 
dates that  are  to  lead  them  in  these  years 
of  crisis  without  an  advantage  being 
given  to  the  candidate  who  has  the  most 
money.  Tliere  was  a  time  when  the  Re- 
publicaiLs  had  most  of  the  money,  but  I 
notice  now  that  the  Democrats  have  most 
of  it.  I  .should  like  to  see  some  free  time 
for  both  candidates  for  the  office  ol 
President  and  both  candidates  for  the 
office  of  Vice  President.  The  fact  re- 
mains that  my  good  friend  from  Rhode 
Island  said  to  the  Senate  in  1960— 

This  bill  Is  In  the  public  liuerpst  and  the 
American  people  will  be  tiie  beneflclarles. 

Again  last  year,  in  1963.  when  the  pro- 
pased  legislation  passed  the  Senate,  my 
go<xi  friend  from  Rhode  Island  said— 

I  believe  that  tlie  public  interest  will  be 
served  by  the  enactment  of  this  bill. 

I  listened  to  the  words  of  my  friend 
from  Rhode  Island.  They  were  sincere 
and  to  the  point.  But  he  has  not  said 
whether  he  Ls  for  the  joint  resolution 
now  or  not.  and  I  should  like  to  know. 

Mr  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  COTTON      I  am  glad  to  yield. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  The  joint  resolution 
would  not  have  come  before  the  Senate 
if  it  had  not  been  for  the  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island 

Mr.  COTTON.  That  is  absolutely 
correct. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  met  in  the  confer- 
ence and  I  am  for  the  joint  resolution. 

Mr.  COTTON.     Today? 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  am  one  of  those 
who  believe  that  the  joint  resolution 
would  serve  a  good  purpose.  I  am  not 
denying  that.  I  am  only  saying  that  a 
cloud  has  been  cast  over  the  issue  on 
the  question  of  personal  confrontation. 
That  is  the  reason  why  we  are  going  to 
the  policy  committee  to  see  If  we  cannot 
straighten  out  the  Issue.  All  I  said  to 
the  Senator  was  that  I  would  hope  that 


aould  not  begin  to  try  to  embarrass 

*'^       ZnZ    the  Republican  nominee, 

^'.H°  iSmocratic   Resident,   on   the 

°'  ^on^  Who  wants  to  debate  whom. 
question  ol  ^ii^  .^^^^  jg  ^^^ 

^'  thiVV^  mil  avoid.    That  Is  all  I 
°"'   Sthis  afternoon.     I  repeat  that  I 
^*''  nn? talked  with  the  President  about 
^f  \nb  ect  and  I  have  not  talked  with 
T  SSr  from  Arizona  IMr.  Gold- 
^^TE?]     It  has  been  a  mystery  to  me 
JS  some   senator   has  not  moved  to 
w^,<7  no  the  conference  report. 
''"m^  COt¥oN.   I  can  resolve  that  mys- 
,fm-  mv  friend.    The  reason  that  the 
^^i^r  from  New  Hampshire,  who  is  the 
?!nkng    Rcpubhcan    member    of    the 
^^mittee     on     Commerce,     has     not 
broTh    UP  the  question  is  that  he  has 
Svs  respected  and  tried  to  preserve 
£  Proi^ol  in  the  Senate.    The  chair- 
man of^e  committee,  the  Senator  from 
Washington  IMr.  MagnusonI   the  chair- 
mS  of  the  subcommittee,  the  Senator 
?!om  Rhode  Island   [Mr.  Pastore],  for 
Som  I  have  the  very  highest  respect 
and  regard,  and  the  majority  leader  of 
'  o.t^ll  majority  of  the  Senate,  have 
the"  responsibility  to  act.     Imagine  what 
mv  friend  from  Rhode  Island  would  have 
Sid  to  me  if  I  had  popped  up  on  the  floor 
of  the  Senate  last  week  and  beat  myself 
on  the  breast  and  said,  "I  call  up  that 
coiiference  report."  *     .„ev  fr^r 

I  would  have  been  taken  to  task  for 
not  observing  the  rules  under  which  we 
have  tried  to  proceed,  and  for  not  re- 
specting those  who  bear  the  responsi- 
bUitv  in  the  Senate,  and  I  respect  them. 
Mr    PASTORE.     Mr.    President,   will 
the  Senator  yield  at  that  point? 
Mr.  COTTON.     I  yield. 
Mr    PASTORE.    I    realize   that    the 
Seiiator  from  New  Hampshire  is  a  man 
of  ^-reat  restraint,  who  conducts  him- 
self with  great  decorum.     I  have  never 
been  critical  of  the  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire.     He  knows  that.     I  did  not 
sav  that  he  should  have  done  It  as  a 
matter  of  dare.     I  did  not  intimate  that 
at  all     All  I  am  saying  to  the  Senator 
is  that  the  question  of  whether  or  not 
the  President  of  the  United  States  should 
be  .subiected  to  debate  is  quite  serious. 
I  am  the  one  who  said  In  the  committee 
hearing,  when  we  were  receiving  a  report 
from  the  officials  of  the  networks,  that 
I  would   que.stion   very   much   whether 
President  Kennedy,  now  that  he  was  the 
President— and   this   was   shortly   after 
he  was  elected  and  inaugurated— would 
be  amenable  to  a  debate  format. 

That  very  question  was  asked  of  him 
at  a  news  conference.  I  believe  he 
answered  the  question  in  the  affirmative. 
That  was  his  responsibility.  That  was 
his  decision.  He  was  speaking  for  him- 
?eU.  and  no  one  else. 

Since  that  time  we  have  had  a  new 
President,  and  this  serious  question  has 
risen  There  are  sensitive  spots  all  over 
the  world  It  makes  a  great  difference, 
when  a  President  is  asked  a  question. 
whether  or  not  he  answers  or  does  not 
answer  it.  or  takes  a  certain  posture,  or 
shows  .some  physical  feature  that  Indi- 
cates or  leaves  an  impression  one  way  or 
the  other.    It  is  quite  serious. 

This  question  has  been  debated  to  and 
fro.  Editorials  have  been  written  by 
various  newspapers  on  the  subject. 


If  this  question  is  to  resolve  itself  to 
the  point  that  the  networks  will  be  call- 
ed upon  to  give  free  time  to  the  Presi- 
dent for  individual  exposure  and  free 
time  to  the  Republican  nominee  for  indi- 
vidual exposure,  wUl  the  networks  be  so 
enthusiastic  about  the  legislation? 
What  the  networks  want  is  something 
dramatic.    They  want  a  little  debate. 

That  question  was  discussed  in  the 
committee  to  a  considerable  extent. 

I  repeat  that  the  privilege  of  seeing 
and  hearing  the  candidates  will  not  be 
taken  away  from  the  American  People. 
I  believe  that  the  treasury  of  both 
parties  would  benefit,  if  each  party  was 
given  free  time.  I  do  not  know  whether 
It  can  be  furnished. 

In  my  judgment,  the  way  to  handle 
the  problem  is  for  the  two  candidates  to 
reach  an  agreement,  and  then  have  leg- 
islation enacted  to   fit  the  agreement. 
Are  we  trying  to  tell  two  individuals  who 
have  the  responsibility  of  can-ying  into 
effect  what  they  should  do?     Senator 
Goldwater  has  never  really  told  me  he 
wants  this  legislation.    President  John- 
son has  never  really  told  me  he  wants  it. 
That  does  not  take  away  from  the  fact 
that  legislation  should  be  passed  by  this 
body.     The  matter  has  been   m   con- 
ference.   But  we  have  been  trying  to  ex- 
plain this  afternoon,  through  the  ma- 
jority leader,  that  because  of  the  various 
problems  involved,  we  are  leaving  the 
matter  up  to  the  policy  committee.    I 
repeat  that  I  do  not  think  any  politics 
are  Involved. 

Mr.  COTTON.  I  am  compelled  to  dif- 
fer with  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  when  he  says  this  joint 
resolution  attempts  to  tell  either  Presi- 
dent Johnson  or  his  opponent  what  he 

must  do. 

Mr.  PASTORE.    I  did  not  say  that. 

Mr.  COTTON.  If  I  understand  Eng- 
lish that  is  what  the  Senator  said.  They 
do  not  have  to  do  anything.  Neither  do 
the  networks. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Then  why  pass  it.'' 
If  the  two  potential  participants  are  not 
interested,  what  are  we  becoming  ex- 
cited about?  This  measure  has  to  do 
with  President  Johnson  and  Senator 
Goldwater:  and  if  neither  one  is  inter- 
ested—and  neither  one  has  discussed  it 
with  me— why  should  I  become  excited? 
Why  should  we  take  4  hours  this  after- 
noon to  decide  something  they  do  not 

want?  X      X    „ 

Mr  COTTON.  Did  the  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  ask  Candidate  Kennedy 
and  Candidate  Nixon  in  1960  v;hat  they 
wanted  to  do? 

Mr    PASTORE.     I  wrote   a  letter  to 
Mr  Nixon;  I  wrote  a  letter  to  Mr.  Tru- 
man; I  wrote  a  letter  to  Mr.  Hoover;  I 
wrote  a  letter  to  Mr.  Dewey,  and  I  wrote 
a  letter  to  Mr.  Johnson.    I  wrote  to  all 
parties  who  had  an  interest  in  this  sub- 
ject   Of  course,  I  asked  them.    The  Sen- 
ator does  not  think  I  was  going  to  in- 
dulge in  an  exercise  of  futility,  does  he? 
I  was  not  trying  to  have  a  law  enacted 
that  would  affect  somebody  who  was  not 
interested.    That  is  why  I  say.  if  there 
is  an  interest  on  the  part  of  the  two 
participants,   let   us   get  going;    but   ii 
there  is  no  interest,  let  us  get  on  with 
something  that  is  more  important. 


Mr  COTTON.  Perhaps  other  things 
are  more  important,  but  I  stiU  think  fair- 
play  and  full  publicity  and  full  oppor- 
tunity for  the  electorate  of  this  country 
call  for  the  utilization  of  the  advances 
that  electronic  technology  have  given  us. 
I  think  that  is  important. 

The  Senator  from  New  Hampshire  is 
not  in  the  habit  of  taking  up  long  hoi^s 
in  the  Senate,  but  he  is  not  going  to  be 
throttled  by  being  told  he  is  keeping  the 
floor  unnecessarily.  The  floor  Is  mine. 
I  shall  be  through  in  5  minutes.  But  I 
will  finish  what  I  have  to  say. 

Mr  President,  there  were  two  men- 
one  of  whom,  we  remember  wdth  pro- 
found sadness  and  sorrow,  no  longer  is 
with  us— who,  from  personal  experience, 
learned  what  confrontation  by  presi- 
dential candidates  could  mean.  I  read 
from  the  report  of  the  committee : 
In  1961— 


This  report  was  presented  by  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Rhode  Island 
[Mr.  Pastore]  — 
the  President  of  the  United  States— 

And  that  was  President  Kennedy— 
by  Executive  order,  created  a  Pfes|dent's 
Commission  on  Campaign  Costs  and  directed 
the  Commission  to  recommend  improved 
wavs  of  financing  expenditures  required  of 
no^nees  for  the  offices  of  President  and 
Vice  President.  In  April  1962  this  Commis- 
sion noted  in  Its  report  to  the  President  as 
follows : 

"During  the  presidential  campaign  of 
1960,  exercising  the  freedom- 
Mark  that,  Mr.  President,  the  free- 
dom, not  the  coercion— 
granted  by  the  temporary  suspension  of  sec- 
tion 315  of  the  Federal  Communications  Act, 
the  networks  and  radio-television  licensees 
contributed  ImporUnt  public  information 
about  the  campaign  by  providing  for  a 
variety  of  broadcasts  in  which  the  candidates 
participated  without  charge  to  them. 

"The  leaders  of  the  radlo-televlslon  In- 
dustry have  stated  their  desire  to  render 
higher  levels  of  performance  in  bringing 
information  about  campaigns  to  the  public. 
There  is  also  need  to  permit  broadcasters 
further  opportunity  to  experiment  In  the 
use  of  television  in  campaigns  to  develop 
practices  fully  compatible  with  the  require- 
ments of  the  American  political  system. 
"Accordingly — 

This  is  President  Kennedy's  Commis- 
sion— 

"We  recommend  that  section  315,  as  it  ap- 
Dlies  to  presidential  and  vice-presidential 
nominees,  be  suspended  In  the  same  form 
as  in  1960  for  the  1964  general  election  cam- 
paign. This  will  permit  the  networks  and 
stations,  in  consultation  with  the  candidates, 
to  develop  more  fully  their  role  in  campaigns 
in  mutually  agreeable  ways." 

The  report  continues. 

on  the  basis  of  this  report  P^^^f  «^^ 
Kennedy  in  letters  to  the  President  of  the 
senate  and  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, on  May  29.  1962.  stated: 

"I  believe  that  temporary  suspension 
rather  than  permanent  repeal  Is  feslrable 
so  that  the  congress  can  periodically  review 
broadcasting  and  campaign  practices  that 
occur  under  ever-changing  conditions. 

Mr  President.  I  regret  it  if  this  dis- 
cussion has  in  any  way  become  acri- 
monious. It  was  not  my  desire  to  have 
it  so. 
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In  closing,  I  merely  wish  to  say  that 
there  is  a  conference  report  on  a  joint 
resolution  that  passed  and  was  utilized 
4  years  ago.  It  was  recommended  by 
the  late  President  Kennedy.  We  should 
follow  the  same  procedure  in  the  coming 
presidential  campaign.  The  joint  reso- 
lution passed  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives; it  passed  the  Senate;  it  was  agreed 
UE>on  by  the  conferees.  It  had  the  sup- 
port— and  I  pay  my  respects  to  him — 
of  the  distinguished  and  able  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island,  who  pioneered  and 
presented  the  meaaure  in  a  magnificent 
way  4  years  ago.  with  the  best  possible 
workmanship  in  its  preparation. 

We  are  in  the  closing  days,  if  not 
hours,  of  this  Congress.  We  are  on  the 
eve  of  a  presidential  campaign. 

I  must  say  this  plainly — let  the  chips 
fall  where  they  may.  I  can  see  but  one 
reason  why  those  who  have  pushed  this 
proposal  all  the  way  along  to  its  final 
enactment  are  hesitating  and  holding, 
and  that  is  that  they  want  to  save  the 
President  of  the  United  States  from  sim- 
ply sas^g  "No,"  when  he  can  say  that 
without  loss  of  respect  or  prestige  on 
the  part  of  any  citizen  in  the  country. 

In  view  of  what  has  transpired  this 
afternoon  I  shall  still,  as  a  member  of  the 
minority,  wait  patiently,  in  the  hope  that 
the  distinguished  majority  leader  and 
those  charged  with  the  responsibility  of 
conducting  the  Senate  will  decide  to  per- 
mit the  Senate  to  vote  on  the  conference 
report. 

I  wish  also  to  add — and  this  is  only  an 
honest  statement,  not  in  any  sense  a 
threat — that  I  do  not  propose  to  be  £,'ov- 
erned  by  the  Democrat  policy  committee. 
Republicans  are  greatly  in  the  minority. 
We  have  few  rights  Wo  are  still  permit- 
ted to  use  the  senatorial  elevators.  We 
still  have  certain  prero^jatives.  But 
there  Is  one  thinu'  Republicans  do  not 
have  to  do,  and  that  is  to  await  the  ver- 
dict of  the  Democrat  policy  committee 

Subject  to  the  approval  of  my  own  mi- 
nority leader,  if  we  are  not  ^oinc  to  be 
given  an  opportunity  to  vote  on  the 
unanimous  conference  report  at  some 
time  between  now  and  the  time  when  the 
gavel  falls — and  I  hope  i:.  .sulficu-nt  time 
for  the  House  to  act — I  .shall  do  what  I 
do  not  want  to  do  but  what  I  shall  be 
compelled  to  do,  uith  all  respect  to  the 
distinguished  majority  leader,  whom  I 
respect  so  highly.  I  serve  notice  that 
somewhere  alont;  the  line  I  will  call  up 
the  conference  report 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  COTTON.    I  yield 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  Mr  President,  I 
would  hope  that  this  most  educational 
discussion  would  be  brou^'ht  to  a  close 
very  shortly,  so  that  we  could  attend  to 
the  business  at  hand.  I  do  not  think 
there  is  much  more  to  be  said  than  has 
already  l)een  said.  However,  I  wish 
a^ain  to  state  to  the  distinsui.shed  Sena- 
tor from  New  Hampshire  that  if  there  is 
any  block  to  the  consideration  of  the 
conference  report,  responsibility  should 
be  placed  on  the  shoulders  of  the  ma- 
jority leader.  I  have  personal  doubt^s 
concerning  the  wisdom  of  legislation  of 
this  kind.  But  this  question  will  be 
brought    before    the    policy    committee 


within  the  next  several  days,  and  that 
committee  will  be  asked  for  its  advice 
and  counsel. 

I  point  out  that  this  will  not  be  a 
decision,  so  far  as  the  Senate  Is  con- 
cerned. It  applies  only  to  the  Demo- 
cratic policy  committee,  because  what 
the  committee  decides  to  do  will,  of 
course,  be  taken  up  with  the  distin- 
guished minority  leader:  and  his  advice 
and  counsel  and  consideration  likewi.se 
will  be  .souuht 

There  has  been  ver\-  little  acrimony 
in  the  discu.ssion  this  afternoon.  I  be- 
lieve some  cood  and  needed  points  have 
been  brought  out.  I  commend  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  New  Hampshire 
for  raising  the  question.  I  a.ssure  him 
that,  so  far  as  the  Senator  from  Mon- 
tana is  concerned,  he  will  do  the  best 
he  can  alont:  the  lines  which  he  has 
suggested. 

Mr.  COTTON  I  thank  the  majority 
leader.  I  yield  now  to  the  Senator  from 
Iowa. 

Mr.  MILLER  Mr.  President.  I  com- 
pliment the  distinguished  Senator  from 
New  Hampshire  for  bring  this  matter  to 
the  attention  of  the  Senate.  He  is  to  be 
highly  complimented  for  exorcising  the 
restraint  he  ha^  exerci.sed  in  delaying 
bringing  this  question  up  until  now,  at  a 
very  late  hour,  about  1  minute  to  12 
o'clock,  so  far  as  getting  the  matter  be- 
fore the  Senate,  with  time  for  the  House 
to  act,  is  concerned. 

I  agree  that  practically  everything 
that  should  be  .said  has  been  said  on  this 
point  this  afternoon.  But  I  should  like 
to  add  one  or  two  further  observation.s 

The  point  has  been  made  by  the  distin- 
guished .senior  SeiiaU^r  from  Rhi>de 
Island  that  neither  candidate  has  come 
to  him  to  request  action  on  the  legisla- 
tion. I  suggest  that  the  idea  of  this  leg- 
islation is  not  to  satisfy  the  desires  or 
whims  of  either  major  candidate.  It  is 
the  general  public,  and  the  public's  right 
to  know,  that  is  involved  Even  if  both 
candidates  had  come  to  the  committiv 
and  had  requested  that  the  legislation  be 
not  enacted,  in  the  interest  of  the  pub- 
lic's right  to  know,  which  the  Senator 
from  New  Hampshire  has  so  ably  pre- 
sented, this  legislation  certainly  should 
be  brought  up  for  a  vote  and  pa.s.sed. 
The  public  has  a  right  to  know.  I  sug- 
gest that  the  statement  of  the  distin- 
guished president  of  the  Columbia 
Broadcasting  System,  Mr.  Stanton, 
which  the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire 
has  placed  m  the  Record,  is  an  answer 
tx.1  all  the  arguments  against  this  kind  of 
legislation. 

The  Senator  from  New  Hampshire  has 
pointed  out  that  if  tlio  legislation  is 
pa.ssed,  it  does  not  necessarily  mean  a 
debate  in  the  strict  sense  of  the  word. 
It  miirht  mean  a  joint  interview.  There 
are  many  permutations  and  combina- 
tions, all  of  which  can  be  explored,  fo.- 
the  purpose  of  bringing  to  the  Amencan 
people  the  best  presentation  of  both  can- 
didates of  both  parties.  In  that  way 
they  can  evaluate  the  candidat-t\s 

I  do  not  believe  it  sati.sfies  the  public's 
right  to  know  to  hold  a  press  conference. 
It  is  well  known  that  planttxl  questions 
are  used  at  .some  of  these  pre.s.s  confer- 
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ences.  Press  conferences  are  by  qa 
means  spontaneous.  What  the  peoole 
would  like  to  see  is  an  unrehearsed,  non- 
question-planted  type  confrontation 
Whether  It  is  a  debate  or  a  joint  Inter- 
view is  up  to  the  parties  concerned. 

I  do  not  believe  that  we  need  to  be 
unduly  concerned  about  the  type  of  In- 
formation that  may  be  elicited  in  one  of 
the.se  confrontations.  Press  conferences 
are  held  periodically  by  the  President 
.^11  kinds  of  questions  are  asked.  Of 
course,  the  President  does  not  always 
anw.ser  all  the  questions.  The  point  has 
been  made  about  the  restraint  of  both 
candidates,  particularly  the  candidate  on 
the  Republican  ticket  in  connection  with 
the  type  of  questions  and  the  type  of  re- 
sp<:)nses  that  would  be  made.  The  pub- 
lic could  very  well  evaluate  them.  There- 
fore, I  hope  that  the  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire  will  pursue  hLs  point.  I  also 
hope  that  it  will  not  be  necessarj'  for  him 
to  call  up  the  conference  report,  but  that 
the  majority  policy  committee  will  see  fit 
to  recognize  the  people's  right  to  know 

Mr.  PROUTY.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Sermtor  yield? 

Mr.  COTTON.     I  yield. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  Mr  President.  I  think 
the  distinuui.shed  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire  has  rendered  a  great  service 
to  the  people  of  tlus  country  by  calling 
attention  to  the  failure  of  the  majority 
I'^adership  to  call  up  the  conference  re- 
port on  Hou.se  Joint  Resolution  247. 

Certainly,  none  of  us  who  were  con- 
ferees had  the  slightest  rea.son  to  believe 
that  action  on  the  report  would  be  held 
up  A  similar  resolution  was  approved 
in  1960  and  the  late  President  Kennedy 
in  rospon.se  to  a  question  at  a  press  con- 
ference said  that  he  would  favor  debates 
between  the  presidential  and  vice  presi- 
dential nominees  of  the  two  major 
parties  in  the  1964  elections. 

None  of  the  aruuments  advanced 
against  such  debates  seem  ver>'  persua- 
sive to  me  and  I  hope,  Mr.  President, 
that  the  majority  party  will  not  deny 
the  Amencan  pe^iple  the  right  to  .<ec  and 
hear  televised  debates  between  the  major 
candidates 

My  good  friend,  the  very  able  Senator 
from  New  Hampshire,  has  taken  a  very 
sound  position  with  respect  to  this  mat- 
ter and  I  commend  him  highly  for  hts 
efforts 

Mr  COTTON  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  'Vermont.  In  closing.  I  express  the 
hope  that  the  Senate  will  be  permitted  to 
vote  on  the  conference  report. 

Mr  HICKENLOOPER.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire 
yield? 

Mr.  COTTON.    I  yield. 

Mr  HICKENLOOPER.  I  also  wish  to 
compliment  the  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire.  I  am  intrigued  by  the  situ- 
ation that  now  seems  to  confront  us.  A 
joint  resolution  has  pa.ssed  both  Houses 
and  has  gone  to  conference.  The  con- 
ference committee  has  made  its  report; 
still,  the  conf(>rence  reiwrt  lies  dormant. 
Even  those  who  were  most  vigorous  in 
support  of  the  measure — which  I  under- 
stand wa.s  finally  unanimously  adopted 
and  approved  — now  h.ave  .some  rea.son— 
the  answer  to  which  I  have  not  received 
yet — for  objecting  to  bringing  it  up. 


^  Qpnator  from  New  Hampshire  has 
The  Senatx)r  iru  ^^  ^^^^^ 

'^ItioTwhi?"  sSd  be  of  great  in- 

•  ""f  and  I  am  sure  will  be  of  £eat 
^"'^Lt  to  the  American  people.  Prom 
^"^"tc  Standpoint  in  this  country,  in 

*  P".  ^P  JSietrof  ours,  nothing  is  more 
'^inth^n  elections  and  the  right  of 
g3cred  "^^*"  ^' no^  This  measure  goes 
^'  rS  the  St  of  that  particular 
'*'"''  fonespS:mlly  when  it  comes  to  hav- 
•1"^  ITieadmg  candidates  discuss  the 
^nTZt!  things  for  which  they 

"^fSiank  the  Senator  from  New  Hamp- 

Jrpfor  calling  this  matter  to  our  atten- 

^    ?  shall  cooperate  with  him  In  any 

Zl  ca?  so  TtS  have  light  shed  on  the 

hiir  Sues  that  confront  the  people  of 

£  NatS;.   and  to  have  it  done  in  an 

nhrmoered  and  open  way.  so  that  the 

S^pT  can  understand,   will  have  the 

^ht  to  know  and  wiU  know. 

'  Mr.  COTOJN.    I  thank  the  Senator 

from  Iowa. 
I  yield  the  floor. 

Exhibit  1 

THE  CASE  FOR  POLITICAL  DEBATES  OH  TV 

,A  broadcaster  analyzes  the  role  of  his  me- 
*  dmm  in  presidential  campaigns,  and  argues 
fi^rbringing  candidates  face  to  face  can 
only  help  the  electorate  choose  wisely) 

( By  Frank  Stanton  >) 
In  1960.  for  the  first  time  In  history,  the 
two  major  candidates  for  the  P/esidency  of 
the  United  States  met  face  to  face  on  tele- 
r^ion  in  direct,  unrehearsed  discussion  of  the 
issues   before   the    Nation.      More   than    100 
million  people  saw  at  least  one  of  the  four 
So  Jts.      public    opinion    PO^^.  «;«^  J^ 
that  those   "very   much    Interested     in   the 
campaign  ro.'^e   from  45   percent  before  the 
debates  to  57  percent  after  them,  compared 
wuh  a  rls^..  during  a  like  period  in  1956.  from 
46  percent  to  only  47  percent.    And  on  elec- 
tion dav.  I960,  64  5  percent  of  eligible  voters 
went  to  the  ix^Hs  as  compared  with  60.4  per- 
cent 4  years  e.irlier.  ^  ..  ^ 

James  Rest«n  concluded  that  the  debates 
were  "a  great  Improvement  over  the  (candi- 
dates) frantic  rushing  about  the  Nation. 
roaring  at  great  howling  mobs.'  Walter 
Llppmann  called  them  a  -bold  innovation 
which  Is  bound  to  be  carried  forward  into 
future  campaigns  and  could  not  now  be 
abandoned  ■' 

Yet  a-s  this  year's  presidential  campaign 
approaches,  one"  hears  questions  of  the  wis- 
dom uf  repeating  face-to-face  encounters  be- 
tween the  candidates  on  television.  I  tninjc 
the  an.'^wer  Is  plain,  that  the  1960  debates 
made  clear  the  Importance  of  television  as  a 
compelUnK  means  of  Interesting  and  Inform- 
ing the  public— the  very  foundation  of  dem- 
ocratic action.  But  the  medium  remains. 
as  It  hits  been  from  the  beginning,  a  source 
of  uneiu«y  or  wistful  concern  to  many  politi- 
cians and  their  managers. 

Franklin  Roosevelt  had  used  radio  so  ef- 
fectlvelv  from  1932  to  1945  that  the  far  great- 
er potential  of  television  was  Instlnctlyely 
both  feared  and  coveted  from  the  beginning. 
It  was  unreallstlcally  assumed  that  the  new 
medium  could  sell  the  pubUc  a  nonentity. 
A  photopenic  candidate.  It  was  imagined. 
skillfullv  presented  over  TV,  would  sweep  the 
country" and  result  In  a  kind  of  "government 
by  Nielsen  rating." 

What  we  now  know  about  television  and 
elections  is  infinitely  less  sensational  but  far 
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■  Fr.mk  .Stanton,  the  president  of  CBS.  was 
lnstrument.il  In  persuading  Congress  to  sus- 
pend temporarily  the  equal-time  law  in  1980 
and  thus  make  possible  the  televised  Ken- 
nedy-Nixon campaign  debates  that  year. 


more  encouraging.    Surveys  during  the  1950  s 
showed  that  television  was  becoming  an  im- 
portant source  of  Information  to  the  voter, 
M  the  medium  developed  in  terms  of  both 
set  ownership  and  news  production  facilities. 
By  1960.  according  to  a  University  o^  Mlch- 
laan  Survey  Research  Center  team,  60  per- 
Snt  of  American  voters  got  most  of  their  In- 
formation on  national  elections  f/om  tele- 
vision.   At  the  same  time,  research  into  tne 
behavioral  patterns  of  voters  Influenced  by 
radio  and  television  dispelled  fears  that  the 
new  medium  could  sell  candidates  like  soap. 
First.  It   showed   that   there   was  an   ex- 
tremely  high   tuneout— even    of    the    party 
StMul^^ng    paid    political    broadcasts 
and  that  there  was  a  point  beyond  which 
candidates   occupied   the    airwaves    at   their 
own  risk.    Adlal  Stevenson  recognlized  this  in 
1952  when,  after  preempting  prime  evening 
time,  he  received  a  telegram  saying:     I  like 
Ike  and  I  love  Lucy.    Drop  dead.' 

Second,  research  Indicated  that  a  massive, 
one-sided  political  advertising  campaign  can 
alienate  viewers  and  actually  prove  a  HaWl ity 
to  the  candidate  it  means  to  promote.  Brit- 
Uh  researchers  investigating  the  Impact  of 
television  In  their  1959  election  found  re- 
spondents disliking  "the  absence  of  the  other 
party  to  answer  back." 

Finally,  it  was  found  that  one-sided  elec- 
tion propaganda  rarely  converts     Rfther   It 

merely  strengthens  oP^^^^f  ^  ^^'^f^^'^^  ^  ^eJ 
Moreover  it  is  the  Interested  and  the  de- 
JJSSTvoter  who  most  exposes  himself  to  cam- 
paign oratory-probably  prlmarUy  to  con- 
firm his  ovra  preformed  opinions. 

instinctively  sensing  such  a  situation,  from 
thebejrinnlng  of  television,  political  man- 
Sers^fve  experimented  with  new  techniques 
?fr^\lting  and  holding  audience  Interest. 
to  Se   19W)  New  York   gubernatorial  cam- 
naien   Thomas  E.  Dewey  pioneered  the  tele- 
?fsion  'Skathon"  as  a  form  of  Pald  po  IticaJ 
advertising.     Questions   were   phoned   In    to 
^   Swey   who  answered  them  on  the  spot. 
At  first  glance,  the  innovation  seemed  Im- 
pressive.   The  columnist  John  Crosby  "fo- 
mented that  "a  man  thinking  on  his  feet  is 
Ukeirto  blurt  out  the  truth  rather  than    he 
well-rounded.    v^rind-flUed   phrase  •   '       "^ 
old-fashioned  campaign  speech  is  a  dead  form 
of  oratory  on  television." 

This  interment  of  the  political  monolog 
was  slightly  premature.  The  talkathon  was 
indeed  an  imaginative,  attention-getting  de- 
vice But  in  subsequent  applications  It  de- 
veloped that  there  wa*  frequently  less  to  it 
than^et  the  eye.  Not  always  as  sponta- 
neous as  It  seems  to  be,  it  could  be  staged 
and  even  rehearsed.  Carefully  phrased  ques- 
tions, the  answers  to  which  could  be  worked 
out  in  committee  long  before  broadcast  time, 
were  often  the  major  substance  of  such  pro- 
erams  rather  than  genuine  questions  ac- 
tually phoned  in  by  the  audience. 

such  dangers  are  Implicit  in  nny  broadcast 
which  Is  arranged  and  controlled  by  a  politi- 
cal organization,  with  a  skilled  staff  de- 
termined to  "protect"  Its  candidate  and  to 
present  only  a  predetermined  "Unage.  It  is 
for  this  reason  that  the  cameras  need  the 
freedom,  during  campaigns,  to  play  their  Im- 
portant^-and  perhaps  even  crucial— role  as 
objective  reporters  on  political  figures  and 
institutions,  and  should  not  be  limited  to 
service    as    hlred-out   facilities    to    partisan 

^^twork  television  cameras  were  able  to 
bring  the  nominating  conventions  Into  the 
home,  and  fully  reveal  the  sometimes  im- 
pressive and  sometimes  ludicrous  proceed- 
ings of  thece  vitally  Important  InBtltutlonB, 
b^ause  they  were  free  to  show  everything 
happening  on  the  floor  as  well  as  In  com- 
mittee r^ms,  adjacent  corridors  and  even 
surrounding  hotels.  The  viewer  knew  more 
of  what  went  on.  in  many  cases,  than  those 
at  the  scene. 


Of  the  1952  Democratic  national  conven- 
tion, Philip  Hamburger  wrote  in  The  New 

Yorker ' 

"In  a  sense,  television  coverage  of  a  na- 
tional convention  turns  the  entire  Nation 
into  a  huge  town  meeting."  He  called  the 
nrSeedln^  "a  manifestation  of  the  right 
S^^ryTelegat^and  by  extension,  every 
cltteln-to  t^ke  a  direct  part  in  the  choos- 

^^Lnverlirtel^^i'sl'on  dealt  a  fatal  blow 
to  nor^matlon  by  cabal.  The  te^ev^ion  cam 
era  pushed  open  the  door  of  the  smoke- 
filled  room  with  such  finality  that  it  is 
unlikely  ever  again  to  .take  the  main  event 
avimy  from  the  convention  floor. 

Throughout  the  presidental  campaigns  of 
the  1950^8,  however,  television  was  severely 
handicapped  by  the  famous  equal -time  law. 
This  law  prohibits  broadcasters  from  grant- 
ing free  time,  or  selling  paid  time,  to  the 
Democratic  and  Republican  candidates  un- 
ipss  an  equal  amount  of  time  is  offered  on 
Se  LmeTrms  to  all  minority  candidates^ 
who   in   some   elections   have   numbered   as 

°^S  OTiglnal  intent  of  the  law  waa  simply 
to  prevent  broadcasters  from  giving  unfaU: 
advantage  to  one  candidate  over  another. 
But  its  practical  effect  has  been  to  bar  de- 
bates and  other  special  broadcasts  Present- 
ing the  major  candidates,  because  the  cost 
o^^rovldlng  equal  time  for  all  the  minor 
candidates  would  be  prohibitive. 

Only  a  temporary  suspension  of  this  law. 
insofar  as  it  applied  to  the  Presidency,  made 
possible  the  debates  between  John  P;  Ken- 
nedy   and    Richard    M.    Nixon   4   years   ago. 
Otherwise,  television  would  have  ba^Jo  °iake 
equal  time  available  to  such  candidates  as 
those  of  the  prohibition  P^^ty.  Independent 
American,    industrial   government,   vegetari- 
an and  all  the  other  parties  that  can  meet 
the  very  liberal  legal  requirements,  varying 
from  State  to  State,  for  appearing  on  the 
ballot.    It  does  not  require   a  computer   to 
figure  out  what  an  unbearable  burden  tms 
would  place  on  the  broadcaster,  not  to  men- 
tion the  ordeal  it  would  infilct  on  the  public 
During    the    first   session   of   the   present 
Congress,  both  houses  passed  bills— with  mi- 
nor    differences     stUl     to     be     resolved- 
allowing  broadcasters  almost  the  same  free- 
dom in  1964  to  cover  the  presidential  election 
campaign  as  they  were  given  in  1960.  Wheth- 
e?^h^  action  will  result  in  debates  or  other 
broadcasts  in  which  the  candidates  confront 
each    other    in    face-to-face    discussions,    or 
whether  TV  will  be  limited   to  other  w^ 
If  revealing  the  candidates  and  their  vlev^^ 
is  of  course  not  certain  in  view  of  the  death 
of   President  Kennedy    (he  had  said  on  no 
fewer  than   three   occasions   that  he  wou^d 
debate  his  opponent  In  1964) .     It  is  certaUi 
that   debates   should    not   be   casually   dls- 

""'Sut  the  1960  ■'debates''-^r  more  prop, 
priv  joint  appearances— were  crltlcizea 
bv  sorie  on  the  basis  of  their  fommt 
There  Ts  no  doubt  that  the  format  was  far 
?rom  perfect.  In  fact,  the  networks  origi- 
nally suggested  a  simpler  format  which 
woild  havl  engaged  the  candidates  in  direct 
discussion  without  the  Interposition  of  a 
panel  of  newsmen. 

The  candidates,  however,  preferred  a  more 
cautious   approach.     At   the   time,   we   we^ 
dealing  not  with  what  might  be  the  ideal 
twng  to  do,  but  with  a  practical  situation, 
we  were  try  ng  to  bring  about  the  most  slg- 
riflclnt    in'no^atlon    in    Presidential    cam- 
paigns since  popular  elections  began.     Re- 
member that  these  were  not  only  the  first 
broadcast  debates  between  major  presld^- 
tlal  candidates;  they  were  ^Iso  the  first  faxj 
to-face    discussions    of    any    kind    between 
prestSentlal  candidates  in  the  history  of  the 
^'epubllc.      (Many  forget   that  Llnco  n   ^d 
Douglas  were  running  not  for  tbe  Presidency 
but  for  the  Senate  at  the  time  of  their  fa 
mous  debates.) 
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The  network*  in  1960  were  understandably 
flexible.  Indeed,  we  wduM  have  been  less 
than  responsible  If  we  had  Insisted  on  doini? 
It  our  way  or  not  at  all  Our  clear  duty  was 
to  exercise  the  opportunities  which  we  sought 
from  the  Congress — to  bring  to  the  Amerioan 
people,  in  the  language  of  the  Senate  Sub- 
committee on  Communications,  "the  living 
Image  of  the  presidential  candidate — how  he 
looks,  what  he  b«Ue(\es,  what  Is  his  Idea  '>f 
America's  future  and  its  place  In  the  world. 
and  how  he  will  exercise  the  power  of  the 
Presidency  " 

E>esplt«  Imperfections  of  timing  and  for- 
mat, every  one  of  these  objectives  was  ad- 
vanced by  both  tbe  substance  and  the  man- 
ner of  the  Joint  appearances 

There  were  some  sstonlshlng  criticisms  of 
the  debates.  A  magazine  editor  wrote  that 
"the  very  fact  of  arousing  the  Interest  of  the 
millions  further  lowers  the  level  of  c.unpalgn 
oratory."  Beneath  the  surface  of  this  charge 
Is  the  conviction  |ha.t  the  electorate  Is  a  great 
mob  Incapable  of  listening  intelligently  to  a 
debate  on  government  It  seems  to  me  this 
Is  nothing  more  tn»n  a  decl.iration  of  the 
bankruptcy  of  de«ii.x:racy.  and  I  think  It  is 
both  premature  and  fraudulent 

Surely  It  Is  better  for  the  ciuidldates  to  be 
Judged  within  the  sight  .md  hearing  of  all 
the  voters  than  to  be  peddled  .is  myths  con- 
structed out  of  the  political  mumbo  Jumbo 
which  has  so  often  In  th^  past  re'iuced  the 
Presidential  Office  to  p.i.^.s:.er.es3  and  in- 
action. 

A  prominent  historian  criticized  the  de- 
bates on  the  ground  that  some  of  the  great 
Presidents  of  the  past  might  not  have  fared 
so  well  as  their  opponents — a  rather  useless 
parlor  game,  especially  ?lnce  the  historian 
did  not  mention  the  nonentities,  scarcely 
known  to  the  electorate  who  did  get  Into 
office.  Nor  did  he  mention  the  pre.ssures 
under  which  a  mmdern  President  works 

For  example,  while  Lincoln  had  months 
to  |X)nder  the  seoesidon  Issue,  from  his  elec- 
tion until  the  attack  on  Fort  Sumter,  Ken- 
nedy had  little  more  than  davs  to  p<inder  the 
Russian  missiles  In  Cuba.  Presldent-s  must 
stand  far  more  damindmg  pressures  of  time 
t'Xlay.  and  campaigns,  to  be  revealing  of 
h>)W  a  man  respDnds  to  pressures,  should 
be  attuned  to  them 

I  hope  that  the  candidates  this  year  will 
see  their  way  cle<ir  to  participating  In  direct 
dialogs  without  the  Interposition  of  a 
panel  of  newsmen  to  ask  the  questions  Since 
the  political  history  of  this  country  hiis  al- 
ways focused  on  a  few  fund.miental  Issues.  I 
believe  that  It  would  be  ni.«t  desirable  to 
have  some  debates  on  single  Issues  Such 
discussions.  In  depth  and  at  length,  could 
be  the  single  mo.st  pt'werful  force  in  educat- 
ing our  citizens  during  the  campaign,  and 
much  of  the  effect  would  hold  over  long  after 
the  election. 

Additionally,  I  believe  that  the  vlce-presl- 
dentlal  candidates  should  also  engage  In 
broadcast  debates  CBS  has  offered  the 
major  parties  time  for  such  broadcasts  as 
well  as  for  Presldentdal  confrontations. 

In  letters  to  tbe  chairmen  of  the  Demo- 
cratic and  Republlciui  National  Commit- 
tees— sent.  It  turned  out  unhappily,  on  the 
day  before  President  Kennedy's  a.s.=;asalna- 
tlon — I  noted  that  "It  has  been  trtily  said 
that  the  Vice  President  Is  but  a  heartbeat 
away  from  the  Presidency  '  Tlie  tragic 
events  of  the  foUowCng  day  bore  somber  wit- 
ness to  the  ever-present  relev.-ncy  of  the 
Vice  President's  qualitications. 

It  Is  reasonable  to  assume  that  the  Repub- 
lican candidate  for  the  Presidency,  under 
present  circumstances,  wcid  want  to  debate 
his  opponent.  It  Is  equally  reasonable  to  be- 
lieve that  President  Johnson's  decision,  as- 
suming bis  candJd.jcy,  will  be  much  more 
dlfBcult.  It  has  been  said  that  President 
Johnson  may  suffer  unfavorably  in  compar- 
ison with  Mr.  Kennedy  s  debate  appeurarces 
in  1960.     His  advisers  have  been  reported  as 


urging  him  not  to  give  his  lesser-known  op- 
ponent the  opp'.rtunlty  to  debate  with  him 
There  have  been  recollections  of  the  belief 
prevalent  in  1960  that  Mr  Nixon  lost  tlie 
election  when   he  consented   to  debate 

.\nd  yet.  In  1960,  many  of  Senater  Ken- 
nedy's advl.sers  had  serious  reservations 
about  letting  him  debate  with  Vice  Presi- 
dent Nixor,  The  Vice  President  was  known 
as  a  skilled  deb.iter  and  a  forceful  television 
personality  His  f.unous  "Checkers  speech" 
In  1952  was  supposed  to  have  revealed  him 
as  a  master  of  the  nu-diuni  His  experience 
m  the  administration,  his  knowledge  of  In- 
side facts  and  his  clo.se  relationship  with 
President  Eisenhower  added  to  his  pro.spects. 
At  the  time.  It  might  very  well  have  been 
said  that  John  F  Kennedv  w;ts  no  match  for 
Richard  M    Nixon  before  the  camer.i 

There  Is,  In  my  opinion,  no  such  thing  as 
a  "telegenic"  political  personality  It  Is  a 
myth  that  television  can  alone  make  or  break 
a  candidate.  Television  cannot  "create  "  a 
personality  It  can  only  give  the  personality 
that  exists  a  wider  audience — In  effect,  en- 
large the  meeting  place  where  he  appears 
before  the  voters. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  It  was  much  eiusler 
In  the  days  of  the  "front  porch"  cam- 
p.algn — when  nobody  but  a  trickle  of  piu-ty 
st.,ilwtixts  saw  the  candidates  except  at  a 
few  carefully  staged  rallies — to  create  a  po- 
litical personality  out  of  thin  air  One  hits 
to  go  back  no  farther  than  the  H.irdlng 
campaign  to  suggest  that  many  an  Inad^- 
qtiate  candidate  In  the  past  could  not  have 
survived  the  scrutiny  permitted  the  voter 
by  television  In  1960  Far  from  creating 
synthetic  personalities,  television  can  only 
unm.-isk  them 

Both  the  style  and  personality  of  Presi- 
dent Johnson,  as  revealed  on  television,  are 
different  from  thcxse  of  President  Kennedy. 
But  the  difference  Is  not  rooted  In  television; 
the  two  men  are  In  fact  different  In  their 
personalities  and  In  their  styles — off  televi- 
sion as  well  lus  on. 

President  Kennedy  was  a  m.in  of  distinc- 
tive character  and  characteristics — and  they 
were  clearly  perceptible  on  television.  So  \s 
President  Johnson  Indeed.  President  John- 
son seems  to  have  captivated  and  strength- 
ened the  whole  country  and  rea.ssured  the 
world  by  the  warmth  and  e.irnestness  of  his 
television  appe.u-ances  immediately  following 
his  accession  to  the  Presidency.  These  and 
other  qualities  are  ones  that  he  brings  to 
the  ofHce  and  that  are  revealed  on  televi- 
sion— not  what  he  brings  to  television  and 
then  adapts  to  the  office 

The  argument  that  It  would  be  highly 
dangerous — or  even  Imprudent,  lus  President 
Elsenhower  thought — for  an  incumbent 
President  to  debate  In  any  forum  does  not 
seem  to  me  persuasive  After  all,  the  Presi- 
dent h.us  been  televised  live  In  news  con- 
ferences and  has  been  regularly  questlonetl 
by  as  many  as  200  correspondents  on  any 
subject  they  may  wish  to  bring  up  Surelv 
his  opponent  for  the  Presidency  would  be 
no  less  resp<jnslble  and  no  less  devoted  to 
the  national  Interest  than  the  newsmen 

And  surely  any  audience  would  recognize 
the  need  for  restraint  on  the  part  of  both 
candidates  As  a  matter  of  fact,  Mr  Nixon 
was.  In  1960.  privy  to  the  highest  state  se- 
crete, and  Mr  Kennedy  respected  his  posi- 
tion 

.■\s  for  the  daniters  of  direct  dialog  between 
the  two  candidates,  they  may  also  be  more 
imagined  than  real  In  many  other  demix'- 
racles,  heads  of  government  perl'Xllcally  sub- 
mit to  questioning  by  the  opposition  as  a 
part  of  the  parliamentary  system  This 
practice  Is  considered  a  distinct  advanUige 
over  ours  by  many  political  scientists,  who 
enw.  for  instance,  the  opp-isltlon's  power  In 
England  to  question  the  Prime  Minister  on 
the  floor  of  the  House  of  C<immons 

This  system  depends  Importantly  on  the 
opposition's  maintaining  the  sjime  high  de- 


gree of  responMbllity  in  Its  queatlonlne  th.. 
we  could  certainly  expect  from  a  candld^tl 
running  against  an  Incumbent  PresideBt 
He  w  luld  have  little  U)  galn-^nd  e»err 
thing  to  lose  by  exceeding  the  boundT^ 
propriety  °* 

In  the  final  an.ilysis,  the  public  .houM 
be  the  only  touchstone  to  the  decision  « 
whether  or  not  there  should  be  debates  h 
may  well  be  that,  under  some  circumsunctt 
more  Informal  dialogs  between  candidate 
would  be  equally  r,r  even  more  helpful  to 
the  voters  It  Is  not  a  question  of  what  li 
m  the  best  Interests  of  the  candidate,  u  u 
not  a  question  of  what  is  in  the  best  InterMU 
of  broadcasters  or  ,iny  other  group  The  one 
the  only,  vulld  question  Is  what  Is  most  help, 
ful  U)  the  people  in  the  first  buslneae  of 
democracy-  the  free  and  Informed  choice  of 
Its  leadership 


AMENDME^^^  OF  FOREIGN  ASSIST- 
ANCE ACT  OF  1961 

Tlie  Senate  resumed  the  con.sideraiion 
of  the  bill  <H.R.  11380 1  to  amend  fur- 
ther the  Foreiun  A.s.sKstance  Act  of  1961 
as  amended,  and  for  other  purpo.ses 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  i  Mr.  Rib- 
icoFF  in  the  chair  > .  The  que.stion  is  on 
agreeing  to  the  amendment  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Oregon  [Mr.  Morse).  The 
yea.s  and  nay.s  have  been  ordered,  and 
the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  Chief  Clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY  I  announce  tha; 
the  Senator  frotii  Louisiaiia  I  Mr  Long', 
the  Senator  from  Rhode  Lsland  (Mr 
IPrLLL  and  the  Senator  from  Tennessee 
I  Mr.  ■Walters!  are  ab'^ent  on  ofBcial 
buslne.ss, 

I  al.so  announce  th.at  the  Senator  from 
New  Mexico  !  Mr.  A.\dei;son1,  and  the 
Senator  from  Ma.s.sachu.sett.s  I  Mr.  Keh- 
nedy'  are  ab.sent  becaii.'^e  of  lUne.ss. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Nevada  1  Mr.  Cannon  1.  the  Senator 
from  Penn.sylvania  1  Mr.  Cl.^rk],  and  the 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  1  Mr,  Edmond- 
SON  1  are  nece.s-sarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  pre.sent  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island 
IMr.  Pem.  1  would  vote  "nay." 

On  this  vote,  thf  Senator  from  Penn- 
sylvania IMr.  Clark  1  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  [Mr.  Long].  If 
present  and  votmu;.  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  would  vote  "yea"  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Pennsylvania  would  vote 
•nay." 

Mr.  KUCHEL  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Nebraska  [Mr.  Hrusiu] 
and  the  Senator  from  Kentucky  [Mr. 
Morton!  are  necessarily  absent. 

The  Senator  from  Arizona  I  Mr.  Oold- 
WATER  1  is  detained  on  official  business. 

On  this  vott\  the  Senator  from  Ne- 
braska !  Mr.  HruskaI  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky  [Mr.  Morton], 
If  uresent  and  votini;.  the  Stnator  from 
Nebra.ska  would  vote  "yea"  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Kentucky  would  vote  "nay." 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  37, 
nays  52,  as  follows: 

1  No   534  Leg  ] 
YEAS— 37 


peftTVOD 

proxmlr* 
gobertson 

Bus»*ll 
Simpson 


Aiken 
BBrtletl 

BrevkSttT 
B>Td  W 
Case 

CTiurch 
CcH'per 

I>Mii:lii« 

rulbrlght 
Oore 

HartKe 
lUvden 
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Williams,  Del. 
Yarborough 
Young,  N.  EXJt. 


Va 


StennlB 

Symington 

Talmadge 

riuirmond 

Tower 

NAYS— 52 

HlU 

Humphrey 

Ipouye 

.i!ick>on 

Javit-s 

Keating 

Kuihel 

I.:uisi-lie 

Loii^  Mo. 

MaK'iiu.-on 

M.iiv-i'ield 

McCarthy 

McOee 

McOovern 

Mclntyre 

McN.vmara 

Met  calf 

Motironey 

NOT  VOTING— 11 

Morton 
Pell 


Moss 

Muskle 

Nelson 

Neuberger 

Pastore 

Prouty 

Randolph 

Rlblcoff 

Salinger 

Saltonstall 

Scott 

Smathers 

Smith 

Sparkman 

Williams,  N.J. 

Young.  Ohio 


to  be  stricken  by  the  Senate  amendment, 
insert  the  following: 

(1)   by  striking  out  "fifty  years"  and  In- 
serting m  lieu  thereof  "forty  years"  and  (2) 

Mr  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Madam  Presi- 
dent. I  move  that  the  Senate  disagree  to 
the  amendment  of  the  House  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senate ;  that  the  Sen- 
ate Insist  upon  its  amendment  and  ask 
for  a  conference  with  the  House  on  the 
disagreeing  votes  of  the  two  Houses 
thereon,  and  that  the  Chair  appoint  the 
conferees  on  the  part  of  the  Senate. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to:  and  the 
Presiding  Officer  appointed  Mr.  Byrd  of 
Virginia,  Mr.  Long  of  Louisiana,  Mr. 
Smathers.  Mr.  Williams  of  Delaware. 
and  Mr.  Carlson  conferees  on  the  part  of 
the  Senate. 


Cnildwuter 
Hni^ka 
Ker.iit'dy 
Li )!!)::.  La. 


.^r.dervon 

cai'.non  K'l.'r'Vn.av  Walters 

Eamondson  ,oii\ 

So  Mr.  MORSE'S  amendment  ^No.  1211) 

'  m/'fSI^RIGHT.     Mr.   President.  I 
move  that  the  vote  by  which  the  amend- 
ment was  re.iected  be  reconsidered. 
Mr    HUMPHREY.     Mr.    President.   I 

move'  that  tlie  motion  to  reconsider  be 
laid  on  the  table. 
The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 

agreed  to.  ^^^^^^^^_^ 

FREE  IMPORTATION  OF  WILD  ANI- 
MALS AND  WILD  BIRDS-MEAT 
IMPORTS 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mrs. 
Neuberger  in  the  chair)  laid  before  the 
Se-iate  a  message  from  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives announcing  its  disagreement 
to  the  amendments  of  the  Senate  to  the 
bill  <H  R.  1839'  to  amend  the  Tariff  Act 
of  1930  to  provide  for  the  free  importa- 
tion of  wild  animals  and  wild  birds  which 
are  intended  for  exhibition  in  the  United 
States  and  requesting  a  conference  with 
the  Senate  on  the  disagreeing  votes  of 
the  two  Houses  thereon. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  I  move  that 
the  Senate  insist  upon  its  amendments 
and  agree  to  the  request  of  the  House 
for  a  conference,  and  that  the  Chair  ap- 
point the  conferees  on  the  part  of  the 
Senate. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Presidini:  Officer  appointed  Mr.  Byrd  of 
Virginia,  Mr.  Long  of  Louisiana.  Mr. 
Smathers,  Mr.  Williams  of  Delaware. 
and  Mr.  Carlson  conferees  on  the  part 
of  the  Senate. 


OBLIGATIONS      OF      THE      UNITED 
STATES    UNDER    THE    INTERNA- 
TIONAL COFFEE  AGREEMENT,  1962 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid  be- 
fore  the   Senate   a   message   from   the 
House   of   Representatives   announcing 
its  disagreement  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  to  the  bill   <H.R.  8864)    to 
carry  out  the  obligations  of  the  United 
States  under  the   International  Coffee 
Agreement,  1962,  signed  at  New  York  on 
September  28,  1962,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses and  requesting  a  conference  with 
the  Senate  on  the  disagreeing  votes  of 
the  two  Houses  thereon. 

Mr  BYRD  of  Virginia.  I  move  that 
the  Senate  insist  upon  its  amendment, 
agree  to  the  request  of  the  House  for  a 
conference,  and  that  the  Chair  appoint 
the  conferees  on  the  part  of  the  Sen- 
ate. , 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Presiding  Officer  appointed  Mr.  Byrd 
of  Virginia,  Mr.  Long  of  Louisiana,  Mr. 
Smathers,  Mr.  Williams  of  Delaware, 
and  Mr.  Carlson  conferees  on  the  part 
of  the  Senate. 


Allotl 

Curtis 

Johnston 

Beall 

Dlrksen 

Jordan,  N  C 

Bennett 

Dvjtnlnlck 

Jordan, Idaho 

Bible 

E.l^^tl,.nd 

McCle'.lan 

Burdlck 

Fllender 

Mechem 

Byrd,  Va 

Frvin 

Miller 

Carlson 

GruenlnK 

Morse 

Cotton 

Holland 

Mundt 

PAYMENT  OF  SPECIAL  PENSION  TO 
CERTAIN  HOLDERS  OF  THE  CON- 
GRESSIONAL MEDAL  OF  HONOR 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid  before 
the  Senate  the  amendment  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  to  the  bill  (HJl.  2434)  to 
amend  section  560  of  title  38,  United 
States  Code,  to  permit  the  payment  of 
special  pension  to  holders  of  the  Con- 
gressional Medal  of  Honor  awarded  such 
medal  for  actions  not  involving  conflict 
with  an  enemy,  and  for  other  purposes, 
which  was.  in  lieu  of  the  matter  proposed 


PERSONAL  STATEMENT  BY 
SENATOR  MORSE 
Mr   MORSE.    Madam  President,  be- 
fore I  caU  up  my  next  amendment,  I 
have  a  very  brief  statement  by  way  of 

•"Se^PRESmlNO     OFFICER.    The 

Senator  will  state  it.  .    „^« 

Mr  MORSE.  Madam  President,  some 
18  months  ago  President  Kennedy  ap- 
pointed a  special  Mediation  Board,  con- 
sisting of  Professor  Healy,  of  Harvard 
the  distinguished  arbitrator,  Mr  Ted 
Kheel.  of  the  New  York  bar.  and  the 
senior  Senator  from  Oregon  to  endeavor 
to  mediate  a  settlement  of  the  then  exist- 
ing east  coast  dock  strike  that  was  pro- 
ducing economic  havoc  in  our  economy. 
A  settlement  was  reached  with  the 
parties  by  that  Board. 

A  section  of  the  settlement  dealt  with 
the  controversy  over  manpower  utiliza- 
tion on  the  docks.  That  is  another  way 
of  saying  that  it  dealt  with  the  issue  of 
so-called  featherbedding. 

The  Board  in  its  recommendation, 
which  was  accepted  by  the  parties,  pro- 
vided that  the  Department  of  Labor 
should  undertake  a  15-month  job  anal- 
ysis study  of  the  various  jobs  on  the 


waterfront  and  make  recommendations 
to  the  parties  in  a  study  that  was  to  be 
made  and  a  report  that  was  to  be  filed 
within  15  months. 

The  report  of  the  special  Mediation 
Board  provided  that  after  the  Depart- 
ment of  Labor  filed  the  result  of  the  job 
utilization  study  with  the  parties,  the 
parties  would  enter  into  negotiations  to 
see  if  they  could  reach  an  agreement 
among  themselves  based  upon  the  rec- 
ommendations of  the  Department  of 
Labor  for  a  settlement  of  the  so-called 
featherbedding  issue. 

Under  the  very  able  leadership  of  Mr. 
Dave  Stowe,  the  Department  of  Labor 
conducted  such  a  manpower  utilization 
study.    In  my   opinion,   it  was  a   very 
able  study.     Mr.  Stowe  is  deserving  of 
high  praise  for  the  work  he  did  in  con- 
nection with  that  study.     He  completed 
the  study   and  filed  his  report  on  the 
study  with  the  shipowners  and  with  the 
Longshoremen's  Union,     And  they  pro- 
ceeded to  enter  into  conferences  to  see 
to  what  extent  they  could  negotiate  an 
agreement    between    themselves    based 
upon  the  recommendations  of  the  De- 
partment of  Labor  that  were  set  out  in 
the  so-called  Stowe  study. 

It  was  soon  discovered  that  they  could 
not  reach  agreement.     Then  the  parties 
in  New  York  City — the  representatives 
of  the  union  and  the  representatives  of 
the  shipowners — met  with  the  Assistant 
Secretary  of  Labor.  Mr.  James  Reynolds. 
As  I  have  been  heard  to  say  before,  in 
my  judgment,  Mr.  James  Reynolds  has 
no  peer  in  our  country  at  the  present 
time  as  a  labor  mediator.     The  parties 
in  New  York  City  advised  Mr.  Reynolds 
that   they   were   satisfied   that   nothing 
could  be  accomplished  by  further  negoti- 
ations.    And  they  joined  in  asking  for  a 
reconvening    of    what    they    called    the 
Morse  Board. 

Secretary  Reynolds  called  me  at  the 
time  and  said  they  were  taking  the  mat- 
ter to  the  President.  I  told  him  that  I 
did  not  see  how  I  could  possibly  partici- 
pate in  the  negotiations  that  would  be 
involved  if  the  Morse  Board  were  re- 
convened in  the  immediate  future. 

I  pointed  out  the  heavy  schedule  of 
work  in  the  Senate.    I  pointed  out  to  him 
that  I  am  the  chairman  of  the  Oregon 
Democratic  delegation  to  the  IDemocratlc 
Convention  which  will  convene  on  August 
24.    I  stated  that  my  primary  obligation 
as  far  as  my  Senate  trust  is  concerned 
is  to  the  people  of  my  State  in  carrying 
out  my  duties  here  as  long  as  the  Senate 
remains  in  session.     But  I  said  that  I 
would  be  glad  to  be  of  any  service  that  I 
could  be  to  the  Department  of  Labor,  to 
the  President,  and  to  the  parties,  as  soon 
as  it  was  possible  for  me  to  undertake  the 
service.     But  I  stated  that  I  doubted 
very  much  that  I  could  possibly  do  it 
until  September  1. 

The  Assistant  Secretary  of  Labor.  Mr. 
Reynolds,  said  that  he  would  convey  that 
information  to  the  parties,  that  the  Pres- 
ident was  going  to  call  me  about  it,  and 
that  they  would  let  me  know  what  de- 
cisions were  reached. 

That  was  on  last  Friday,  a  week  ago. 
On  Monday  morning,  there  was  a  news- 
paper story  to  the  effect  that  the  Secre- 
tary of  Labor  had  announced  that  the 
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White  House  was  goln?  to  reconvene  the 
Morse  Board  to  handle  the  matter.  In 
fairness  to  all  concerned,  I  must  say  that 
It  apparently  involved  a  breakdown  in 
communications.  When  the  story  came 
out  on  Monday  mornine;,  I  called  Secre- 
tary Reynolds.  I  explained  to  him  that 
I  certainly  wanted  to  oblige,  but  I  did 
not  see  how  we  could  proceed  with  the 
negotiations.  The  time  schedule  that 
seemed  to  be  indicated  by  the  story  Indi- 
cated that  it  was  planned  to  start  ne- 
gotiations immediately. 

It  was  a  physical  impossibility  for  the 
senior  Senator  from  Oret,'on  to  recon- 
vene the  Board  and  proceed  with  nego- 
tiations under  the  time  schedule  that 
was  indicated  in  the  story. 

Subsequently  the  President  called  me. 
I  do  not  quote  the  President.  However, 
he,  too.  was  concerned  that  there  had 
not  been  clearance  with  me  on  my  time 
schedule  prior  to  the  announcement. 
But  he  said  that  he  very  much  wanted 
me  to  reconvene  the  Board  and  be  of 
assistance  in  the  matter  With  that,  I 
shall  say  no  more  about  that  conversa- 
tion, except  that  I  told  the  President  that 
I  was  at  his  command,  of  course,  subject 
to  my  work  in  the  Senate  and  subject  to 
my  obligations  at  the  National  Demo- 
cratic Convention  as  chairman  of  the 
Oregon  delegation.  The  President  com- 
pletely understood  that  The  President 
was  of  the  opinion  at  that  time  that  a 
time  schedule  could  be  arranged,  and 
that  it  would  be  possible  to  have  the 
negotiations  started  at  a  later  date 

There  then  followed  a  series  of  con- 
versations between  the  senior  Senator 
from  Oregon  and  the  members  of  the 
Board.  Professor  Healey  and  Mr  Kheel, 
and  a  telephor^-  conversation  witl'.  the 
Secretary  of  Labor,  who.  I  wi.sh  to  say 
in  faime.«w  to  him.  expre.ssed  sireat  re- 
iiret.  He  thought  he  uwed  me  an  a{x>lo«y 
for  not  having  the  matter  cleared  before 
the  story  was  relea-sed  I  said  that  no 
apology  was  needed.  I  well  understood 
how  those  things  happened.  I  said  T 
am  desirous  of  helpint:.  but  I  cannot  help 
if  the  Board  is  to  be  reconvened  im- 
mediately." 

I  then  had  a  conference  with  Secre- 
tary Reynolds  and  two  members  of  the 
Board.  Professor  Healey  and  Mr.  Kheel 
Mr.  Kheel  had  met  with  the  parties  in 
behalf  of  the  Board,  and  said  that  the 
situation  was  such  that  in  order  to  have 
the  question  settled  before  a  po.ssible 
strike  date  of  October  1.  the  parties  be- 
lieved that  they  should  proceed  at  once 
with  negotlatiofis.  Both  sides  were  in- 
sistent that  everything  be  done  to  per- 
suade me  to  participate  in  the  negotia- 
tions. 

Madam  President,  conversations  fol- 
lowed thereafter  First,  it  was  thought 
that  perhaps  I  could  reconvene  the 
Board  and  then  Professor  Healey  and 
Mr.  Kheel  could  proceed  to  meet  with 
the  parties  while  I  remained  here  in  con- 
nection with  tbe  foreign  aid  debate,  in 
connection  with  the  southeast  Asia  reso- 
lution, and  In  connection  with  certain 
other  major  pieces  of  proposed  legisla- 
tion In  connection  with  which  I  have  a 
great  interest  and  an  obligation  to  re- 
main on  the  job  and  to  give  my  atten- 
tion to.    After  I  gave  further  thought  to 


the  matter.  I  did  not  feel  that  that  ar- 
rangement was  fair  to  the  other  mem- 
bers of  the  Board.  Mr  President,  when 
I  work  in  arbitration  or  mediation  work. 
I  never  let  others  do  my  work  for  me 
or  put  the  burden  of  my  work  on  others. 
So  I  had  another  conference  with  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  Labor  Reynolds.  I 
.said  that  unless  the  new  negotiations 
could  be  postponed  until  the  Senate 
flni.shed  with  lUs  work.  I  did  not  .see  how 
I  could  underlake  th»'  burden  that  would 
be  involved  in  the  new  negotiations. 

Late  yesterday  afternoon,  while  the 
St-nale  was  still  in  .s^\s^ioii  and  I  wa.s  in- 
volved in  the  debate  here,  but  with  my 
/uli  knowledge  and  agreement,  represent- 
atives of  the  parties — representatives  of 
the  union,  the  tmploytr  shipowners,  and 
the  Uepartnient  of  Liib<jr  — met  at  the  De- 
partment of  Labor  and  recogtii/ed  the 
position  in  which  I  found  myself.  As- 
sistant Secretary  Reynolds  .said  that  al- 
thoui^h  they  regretted  it  very  much,  tliey 
agreed  to  follow  my  recommendation 
that  someone  be  appointed  to  Lake  my 
place  on  the  Board  I  had  al  previous 
me»'tint,'s  made  \ery  clear  that  I  thoui'hl 
that  that  person  should  be  the  A.sslstant 
Secretary  of  Labor  himself,  Mr.  Reynolds. 
He  has  no  peer  in  this  field.  The  parties 
acceded  to  that  suggestion  and  agreed 
that  Mr.  Reynolds  should  b^.-  substituted 
for  mr  on  tlie  Board. 

Thot>e  are  the  facts.  I  make  that 
stat<Mnent  because  a  couple  of  new.spaper- 
men  have  spoken  to  me  and  said  that 
the  story  wa^.  around  that  I  had  resigned 
from  the  Board  because  I  did  not  wish  to 
.serve  on  the  Board  I  shall  say  no  more 
about  that.  They  sought  to  attribute 
false  reasons  fur  the  development  of  this 
situation 

Another  aspect  of  the  story  was  that 
the  While  House  wanted  to  dump  me  I 
say  to  the  press  that  I  can  give  them 
a.ssurance  that  the  President  is  very  di.-.- 
appointed  that  my  work  in  the  Senate 
makes  it  necessary  for  me  to  remain  here 
until  It  is  completed,  but  he  fully  under- 
stands and  respects  my  judi-'ment  in  the 
matter.  The  relationships  betv^een  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  and  tlie  President 
of  the  United  States  are  most  cordial. 

There  is  not  the  slightest  ba.sis  for  the 
implication  that  one  newspaperman  uave 
in  his  conversation  with  me  that  this 
procedure  wa.s  in  some  way,  somehow, 
arranged  by  the  White  House  That 
would  be  most  unfair  to  the  President  I 
do  not  care  about  it,s  unfairness  to  me, 
but  I  do  care  whenever  I  am  involved  in 
any  i;'iestion  a.s  to  wliether  or  not  any 
unfairness  is  attributed  to  the  Pn-.sident. 

I  .say  to  the  shipowners  and  to  the  rep- 
resentatives of  th.e  union  that  I  appre- 
ciate very  much  not  only  their  expres- 
.slons  of  confidence  at  their  meeting  last 
night,  but  also  their  double  checking  to 
make  certain  that  there  was  no  chance 
what.soever  of  my  beini,'  able  to  make  ar- 
rangements so  that  I  could  lx>  of  .service 
to  them  a^s  Chairman  of  the  Board.  I 
wish  to  expre.ss  my  appreciation  to  the 
Secretary  of  Labor  and  the  A.sslstant 
Secretary  of  Labor  I  particularly  wish 
to  expre.ss  on  the  tkx)r  of  the  Senate,  as 
I  have  to  the  President,  per.sonally,  my 
very  deep  appreciation  for  his  expression 
of  confidence  in  me  and  his  deiire  and 


wish  that  I  should  be  able  to  serve  onthi* 
Board.  But  he  understands  that  becaSl 
tlie  members  of  the  Board  have  to  golMn 
session  tomorrow  and  they  are  going  Into 
conference  on  the  question  tomorrow  t^ 
time  schedule  fully  justifies  the  senkr 
Senator  from  Oregon  in  asking  that 
-someone  be  substituted  for  me  as  Chair- 
man  of  the  Board 


AMENDMENT  OF  FOREIGN  AS- 
SISTANCE ACT  OP  1961 

The  Senate  resiuned  the  con^sideratloi 
of  the  bill  'H.R.  11380i  to  amend  further 
the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961,  as 
amended,  and  for  other  purp<),ses. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Madam  President.  I 
offer  next  an  amendment  which  I  have 
at  the  desk,  one  which  repeats  the 
language  of  the  last  amendment,  with 
the  figure  changed  from  $j  billion  to 
$3.2,^0  million. 

The  PRESIDING  OFPTCER.  The 
amendment  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
Oregon  will  be  stated. 

Tlie  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

On  page  13,  lines  13  and  14.  Insert  iht 
following  new  subsection: 

"(g)  At  the  end  thereof  add  the  following 
new  section : 

'•"Sec     620     (a)    Li.mitation    on    .\ggiih;ati 

AXTHORIZATION       FOR       USE       IN       FlSC.\L      Yui 

iy65— Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  tills  Act.  the  HggregHte  of  the  tola; 
amounts  atithurlzed  to  be  I'pprnprl.ited  for 
use  during  the  fiscal  year  1965  for  fiirnlah- 
Ing  assistance  and  for  admlni.strutive  ex- 
po li.ses  nndtT  this  Act  shall  not  exceed 
?.'.  2.=>U.0O<).0()IJ.'  " 

Mr.  MORSE  Madam  President,  I 
.shall  not  spend  a  great  deal  of  time  on 
this  amendment.  I  wish  to  point  out  for 
the  record  certain  statistics  on  page  24 
of  the  rcp<irt  of  my  individual  views. 
The  amour^.t  of  money  requested  by  the 
administration  is  $3,516,700,000.  The 
House  approvtKl  almost  exactly  that 
amount   in  its  authorization  bill. 

The  Hou.se  Appropriations  Committee 
approved  an  appropriation  of  $3,316,- 
572,400 

The  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee reduced  the  amount  by  $50  mil- 
lion, and  brought  to  the  floor  of  the 
Senatr  a  bill  fen-  53.466.700,000 

Tlijs  amendment  .seeks  to  establish  a 
ceiling  of  $3,250  million.  If  established, 
this  ceiling  would  be  a  matter  for  dis- 
cussion and  adjustment  In  the  confer- 
ence committee  which  would  meet  to  rec- 
oncile the  differences  between  the  Sen- 
ate and  the  Hou.se 

I  would  much  prefer  a  $3  billion  figure. 
The  Senate  voted  against  It  a  few  mo- 
ments ago.  An  opportunity  should  be 
given  to  the  Senate  to  vote  for  the  $3,250 
million  figure. 

In  accordance  with  the  cooperation  I 
have  received  from  the  majority  leader 
and  his  assurance  that  he  would  help  me 
obtain  a  yea-and-nay  vote,  I  ask  for  the 
yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  not  ordered. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Madam  President,  I  re- 
new the  request. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Eight- 
een Senators  are  required.  There  Is  not 
a  sufficient  number. 


,,/-.t7c;f     I  have  many  things  to 
3,f^bo^u?SSsVendment.    Tl^e  request 

•^^'/'J^'pre^sSent.  when  I  ask  for  a 

^^^'^^"^ii^rf  ceiling   it  should  be  kept 

$3,250  ,^^^i^° VeA  is  $^  in  the 

SrUedPlpefJne  of  the  foreign  aid  pro- 

^^fc  true  that  out  of  that  pipeline  all 
V,  t^n  200  000  is  supposed  to  have  been 
""imttt  J  or  obligated,  but  a  remark- 
S^ro^am  of  commitment  has  taken 

P^r'^o'i^'ulT'^earlngs    earUer    this 
in   comniit^ee         ^jo^mation  in  re- 

'^^H  'to  SncoiUitted  funds.  There  Is 
^"'iTcr  wrong  and  I  have  no  objection 
"jTdertS  commitment.,  but  the 
Set  ^s  that  the  money  is  unspent.  It  is 
ihi Lated  but  it  is  still  unspent. 
°  i  wS'of  $6,326,200,000  is  in  the  pipe- 

^^Mr  SM'VTHERS.    Madam  President, 
»,n  th.senator  yield  so  that  I  may  sug- 

ct  the  absence  of  a  quorum? 
^n  'morse  I  should  like  to  finish 
th^  argument.  There  is  unliquidated 
aflhe  Pa'sent  time  $6,326,200,000.  AU 
0  It  IS  committed,  with  the  excepUon  of 
*  Toio  000.  we  must  add  to  it  what- 
ller  money  we  may  appropriate,  more 
than  $3  billion.  Therefore,  more  than 
$5  SiUion  will  be  in  the  pipeline  after 
the  appropriations  are  made  this  year. 
Thil  IS  a  vast  amount  of  money. 

I  am  at  a  loss  to  understand  how  any- 
one could  reach  the  conclusion  that  a 
cut   in  round  figures,  of   $250  million. 
which  I  am  proposing  as  a  figure  to  take 
to  conference,  would  in  any  way  jeopard- 
ize the  program.  ^  ^  *v,    „^4 
Surelv  we  have  not  reached  the  posi- 
tion where  we  beUeve  that  we  cannot  cut 
the  amount  merely  because  the  Presi- 
dent has  asked  us  not  to  cut  it.    I  hope 
Congress  never  will  act  on  the  basis  of 
a  rubberstamp  principle;  that  we  will 
simply  say.  •'Me.  too"  to  whatever  the 
President  asks  for. 

We  have  the  responsibility  to  exercise 
an  honest,  independent  judgment  of  our 

own.  ,  .     . 

When  we  deal  with  a  total  amount  or 
money  of  $6  billion-plus  in  the  pipe- 
lines and  with  a  proposal  to  add  JJ.a 
billion  more,  we  certainly  ought  to  face 
the  desirability  of  at  least  voting  to  take 
to  conference  what  amounts  to  a  reduc- 
tion of  $250  million. 

In  my  minority  report,  on  page  4,  I 
state 


new  money  wotild  not  represent  any  real 
reduction  from  last  year  Is  shared  by  many 
Members  of  the  House,  who  wrote  in  the  mi- 
nority views  In  the  House  Appropriations 
Committee  report: 

"Purther.  It  is  impossible  for  the  Appro- 
priations Committee  to  ascertain  with  any 
degree  of  accuracy  the  amount  of  unobll- 
eated  funds  which  are  left  at  the  end  of  the 
flBcal  year.  It  has  been  stated  that  these 
figures  for  any  fiscal  year  are  not  available 
unttl  October  of  the  following  year 


Because  of  a  carryover  from  prior  year  ap- 
propriations, the  final   figure  for  the  fiscal 
1964  pro^-ram  wiis  almost  »3.4  billion,  rather 
than  J.3  billion.     The  carryover  this  year  sup- 
posedlv  is  onlv  to  be  about  $53  mlUlon.     ll 
true,  and  If  the  $3  bUllon  level  of  new  money 
were  maintained,   the   end   result  would   Be 
a  reduction  of  about  »344  million  under  last 
years  figure.     The  word  "supposedly"    must 
be  emphasized.     For   the   administrators   of 
the  AID   program    are   highly   accomplished 
producer?   of   rabbits   from   their   hats,   ana 
there  Is  pood   reason   to   believe   that  other 
funds  mav  In  time  be  brought  out  of  hldmg. 
Indeed   when  such  a  wonderland  category  as 
•deobUgatlons  of   prior   year  obligations     is 
counted,  the  understandably  confused  Amer- 
ican man  in  the  street  finds  that  the  foreign 
aid  program  which  he  thought  was  $3  WHio  « 
last  vear  turned  out  to  be  in  excess  ol  »3.0 
billion      The  conclusion  that  $3   billion  m 


Madam  President.  I  consider  the 
amendment  a  very  reasonable  one 

Carrying  out  the  suggestion  of  the 
Senator  from  Florida.  I  now  suggest  the 
absence  of  a  quorum,  so  that  we  may 
have  the  yeas  and  nays  ordered  on  the 
amendment.  „^      _, 

The      PRESIDING      OFFICER.     The 

Clerk  will  call  the  roll. 
The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  can 

the  roll.  _      ,j     4.     T 

Mr.  MORSE.  Madam  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Madam  President,  I  ask 
for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  to  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  Senator  frona  Ore- 
gon. On  this  question  the  yeas  and  nays 
have  been  ordered,  and  the  clerk  will 

call  the  roll. 
The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roii. 
Mr  SALTONSTALL.  On  this  vote  I 
am  paired  with  the  Senator  from  Colo- 
rado [Mr.  ALLOTT].  If  he  were  here,  he 
would  vote  "yea."  If  I  were  at  iberty 
to  vote.  I  would  vote  'nay."  I  withhold 
my  vote.  ... 

Mr  HUMPHREY.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island  LMr. 
PELL],  the  Senator  from  Virgmia  [Mr. 
Robertson],  the  Senator  from  Tennes- 
see [Mr  WALTERS],  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  [Mr.  Long],  and  the  Senator 
from  Indiana  [Mr.  Bayh]  are  absent  on 
official  business. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
New  Mexico  fMr.  Anderson]  and  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Ken- 
nedy] are  absent  because  of  illness. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Nevada  [Mr.  Cannon],  the  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Clark],  and  the 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  [Mr.  Edmond- 
soN]  are  necessarily  absent. 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Penn- 
sylvania [Mr.  Clark]  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  [Mr.  Long].  If 
present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  would  vote  "yea."  and  the  Sen- 
ator   from    Pennsylvania    would    vote 

"nay."  .  , 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Virginia 
[Mr  Robertson]  is  paired  with  the  Sen- 
ator" from  Rhode  Island  [Mr.  Peli-I-  " 
present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Vir- 
ginia would  vote  "yea."  and  the  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island  would  vote  "nay. 

Mr  KUCHEL.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Nebraska  [Mr.  Hruska] 
and  the  Senator  from  Kentucky  [Mr. 
Morton]  are  necessarily  absent. 

The  Senator  from  Arizona  [Mr.  Gold- 
WATBR]  and  the  Senator  from  Colorado 


[Mr.  Allott]    are  detained  on  official 
business. 

The  pair  of  the  Senator  from  Colorado 
[Mr.  Allott]  has  been  previously  an- 
nounced. 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Ne- 
braska [Mr.  Hrtjska]  is  paired  vnth  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky  [Mr.  Morton]. 
If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Nebraska  would  vote  "yea."  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Kentucky  would  vote  "nay." 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  50, 
nays  35.  as  follows: 


Allien 
Beall 
Bible 
Bennett 
Boggs 
Burdlck 
Byrd,  Va. 
Byrd,  W.Vd. 

Carlson 

Cotton 

Curtis 

Dlrksen 

Domlnlck 

Eastland 

Ellender 

Ervln 

Oore 


Bartlett 

Brewster 

Case 

Church 

Cooper 

Dodd 

Douglas 

Fong 

Pulbright 

Hart 

Hayden 

Hlciienlooper 


Allott 

Anderson 

Bayh 

Cannon 

Claris 
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YEAS — 50 

Gruenlng 

Hartke 

Hill 

Holland 

Jackson 

Johnston 

Jordan,  N.C. 

Jordan, Idaho 

Lausche 

Magnuson 

McClellan 

Mac  hem 

Miller 

Morse 

Moss 

Mundt 

Pearson 

NAYS— 35 

Humphrey 

Inouye 

Javlts 

Keating 

Kuchel 

Long.  Mo. 

Mansfield 

McCarthy 

McGee 

McGovern 

Mclntyre 

McNamara 

NOT  VOTING — 15 

Edmondson 
Goldwater 
Hruska 
Kennedy 
Long  La. 


Prouty 

Proxmlre 

Randolph 

Russell 

Simpson 

Smathers 

Sparkman 

Stennls 

Symington 

Talmadge 

Thurmond 

Tower 

WUUams.  Dei. 

Yar  borough 

Young,  N.  Dak. 

Young,  Ohio 


Metcalf 

Monroney 

Muskle 

Nelson 

Neuberger 

Pas  tore 

Rlblcofl 

Salinger 

Scott 

Smith 

Williams,  N.J. 


Morton 

PeU 

Robertson 

Saltonstall 

Walters 


to 


So  Mr.  Morse's  amendment  was  agreed 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
that  the  vote  by  which  the  amendment 
was  agreed  to  be  reconsidered. 

Mr.  ERVm.  Mr.  President.  I  move 
that  the  motion  to  reconsider  be  laid  on 
the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE— EN- 
ROLLED  BILLS   SIGNED 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr.  Hackney,  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the 
Speaker  had  affixed  his  signature  to  the 
following  enrolled  bills,  and  they  were 
signed  by  the  Acting  President  pro  tem- 
pore: 

H.R.  1451.  An  act  for   the  relief  of  Prank 

Mramor;  „,^«,  rwf 

HR  1713.  An  act  to  approve  an  order  or 
the  secretary  of  the  Interior  canceling  Irri- 
gation charges  against  °o"-I^<il^^-°'^^ 
fands  under  the  Klamath  Indian  Irrigation 
project,  Oregon,  and  for  other  purposes; 

HR  6128.  An  act  to  amend  section  15  of 
the  Life  insurance  Act  to  permit  any  stoclt 
life  insurance  company  In  the  ^^^.°j.^ 
lumbla  to  maintain  Its  record  of  stockholders 
at  Its  principal  place  of  b^^eae  «f  ,*f  ^  °*;: 
trlct  of  Columbia  or  at  the  office  of  Itsdeelg- 
nated  Stock  transfer  agent  In  the  District  of 
Columbia,  and  for  other  purposes; 
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H.R.  8883.  An  act  (or  the  relief  of  the  esUte 
of  Eileen  O.  Foster; 

H.R.  9975.  An  tct  to  e.xenipt  from  taxa- 
tion certain  property  of  the  National  Tru.st 
for  Historic  Preservation  in  the  United  States 
In  the  District  of  Cohimbia, 

H.R.  9995  An  act  to  amend  the  Policemen 
and  Firemen's  Retirement  and  Disability  Act 
to  allow  credit  to  certain  members  of  the 
US.  Secret  Service  Dlvl.sion  for  periods  of 
prior  police  service : 

H.R.  10215.  An  act  reUtlni?  to  slclc  leave 
benefits  for  offlaera  and  members  of  the 
Metropolitan  Polke  furce  uf  "he  District  of 
Columbia,  the  FlTe  Departnu-i.t  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  th--  U  S  I'ark  Police  force, 
and  the  White  House  Police  force. 

H  R.  10672.  An  act  to  provMe  f'  r  the  dispo- 
sition of  Judgmeat  funds  now  nn  deposit  to 
the  credit  of  the  pawnee  Tribe  of  Oklahoma; 

H  R.  11222  An  aco  to  imend  the  Horizon- 
tal Property  Act  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia to  j)ermlt  a  cr'ndomlnium  unit  to  be  lo- 
cated on  more  than  oiie  floor  of  a  build- 
ing, and  for  other  pirrpo-e. . 

H.R.  11329  An  art  ^o  provide  for  the  relo- 
cation and  reesti»b!lehment  cf  the  village  of 
.Sll  Murk  and  of  tha  members  of  the  Papago 
Indian  Tribe  Inhabdtmi^  the  village  of  SU 
Murk,  and  for  other  purp<«es. 

H.R.  11425  An  act  to  provide  for  the  con- 
veyance of  10  acre*?  of  lederally  owned  land 
on  the  White  Earth  Reservation  to  the  Min- 
nesota Annual  Conference  of  the  Methodist 
Church,  and   for  other  purposes,    and 

H.R.  11563.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior  to  sell  Enterpri.se 
Rancherla  No.  2  to  the  State  of  California. 
and  to  distribute  tbe  proceeds  of  the  sale 
to  Henry  B  Martin,  Stanley  Martin  Ralph 
G.  Martin,  and  Vera  Martin  Kir  i.-^ 


AMENDMENT  OP  FORnON  ASSIST- 
ANCE ACT  OF   1961 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (H.R.  11380'  to  amend  further 
the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961,  as 
amended,  and  for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  I  call  up 
my  amendment  1177  and  ask  that  it  be 
stated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  'Mr.  Mc- 
GovERN  in  the  chair  <  The  amendment 
of  the  Senator  from  South  Dakota  will 
be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

On  page  1.  between  Unes  ti  and  7.  Insert  the 
following: 

"TTTT.«  I — DEVELOPMENT  LO.\.V  rUND 

"Sec.  101.  Section  201(d)  of  the  Foreign 
Assistance  Act  of  1961.  as  amended,  which 
relates  to  the  Development  Loan  Fund,  Is 
amended  to  read  as  follows 

"  '(d)  Funds  ntade  av.iilable  for  this  title 
shall  not  be  loaned  or  reloaned  at  rates  (.>f 
Interest  excessive  or  unreasonable  for  the 
borrower  and  In  no  event  shall  such  funds 
I  except  funds  loaned  under  section  205  and 
funds  which  prior  to  the  d*te  of  enactment 
of  the  Foreign  A»sl»tance  Act  of  1964  were 
authorized  or  committed  to  be  loaned  upon 
terms  which  do  not  meet  the  minimum  rates 
set  forth  herein)  be  loaned  il)  In  the  case 
of  commercial  loer.i.  at  a  rate  of  Interest 
of  less  than  the  rate  arrived  at  by  adding 
one-quarter  of  1  per  centum  per  annum  to 
the  rate  which  the  Secretary  if  the  Treasury 
determine*  to  be  equal  to  the  r.verage  an- 
nual interest  rate  on  all  Interest-bearing  ob- 
ligations of  the  United  States  then  forming 
a  part  of  the  public  debt  as  computed  at  the 
end  of  the  fiscal  year  next  preceding  the  date 
the  application  far  Che  loan  Is  approved  and 
by  adjxistlng  the  re*ult  so  obtained  to  the 
nearest  one-eighth  of  1  per  centum,  and  i2) 
In  the  case  of  noncommercial  loans  at  a 
rate  of  not  leas  than  2^/3  per  centum  per  an- 


num With  respect  to  commercial  loa!;s. 
p.iymenta  constituting  principal  on  any  such 
loan  may  be  postponed  during  the  jierlixl 
from  the  date  on  which  the  funds  are  Ini- 
tially made  available  under  the  loan  to  the 
date  on  which  the  productive  enterprise  or 
facility  which  Is  the  subject  of  such  loan 
commences  operations  or  id  available  for  op- 
erational use.  and  thereafter  such  payment.^ 
of  principal  shall  become  due  at  Intervals  of 
not  les.s  than  one  year  until  repayment  In 
full  Is  made  In  not  more  than  twenty-five 
years  Noncommercial  loans  shall  be  re- 
paid In  regular  installments  within  not  more 
than  twrnty-flve  years  For  the  purposes  of 
this  subsection-- 

"'lAi  the  term  "commercial  loans"  In- 
cludes loans  made,  as  determined  by  the 
President,  for  the  development  of  productive 
enterprises  or  facUltlea  directly  used  In  the 
operation  of  productive  enterprises,  such  as 
equipment,  machinery,  supplies,  or  materials, 
and  for  the  acquisition  of  land  necessary  for 
the  development  of  productive  enterprises  or 
facilities,  and 

'iBi     the    term    "noncomraerclal    loans" 
includes  ail  other  loans.'  " 

Redesignate  the  succeeding  sections  under 
part  I  accordingly 

Mr  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  this  is 
an  amendment  offered  on  behalf  of  my- 
self, the  Senator  from  Oretion  1  Mr. 
Morse],  tiie  Senator  from  Ohio  I  Mr. 
Lau^cheI,  and  the  Senator  from  Colo- 
rado   Mr  DoMiNicK  1 . 

If  I  may  have  the  attention  of  the  Sen- 
ators, it  will  not  take  long  to  discuss  the 
amendment. 

Senators  will  recall  the  vote  earlier 
today  on  the  so-called  Gruening  amend- 
ment This  is  a  modification  of  what 
was  proposed  in  that  amendment,  which 
moves  in  the  same  drection.  but  not  as 
far  ov  lis  fast  I  bt-lieve  that  it  is  a  more 
reasonable  and  acceptable  approach 
than  the  Gruemng  amendment. 

Tlie  dilTerence  primarily  between  the 
amendment  recommended  by  the  Sen- 
ator from  Alaska  Mr  GrueningI  and 
voted  down  by  a  margin  of  four  votes 
and  this  amendment  is  twofold 

In  the  tir.st  place  instead  of  charL;ink' 
substantially  4  percent  interest  on  all 
loans  made,  this  development  loan  pro- 
posal divides  development  loans  into  two 
type.s — first,  the  profit-making  loans.  Liie 
purely  commercial  loans:  and  second, 
the  non-profit-makinc  loans  or  the  non- 
commercial loans  such  lus  a  loan  for  a 
.schoolhouse.  a  hii^hway.  or  somethmi; 
which  involves  a  non-revenue-produc- 
ing proiect 

The  first  section  of  amendment  No. 
1177  provides  that  for  commercial  loans 
the  interest  rate  shall  be  the  prevailing 
cost  to  the  US  Government  plus  one- 
quarter  of  1  percent  carrying  charge. 
In  the  commercial  reveniie-pioducint,' 
type  of  development  loan,  that  would  be 
the  amount  which  would  be  collected  to 
establish  a  reasonable  table  of  amortiza- 
tion so  that  the  loan  would  be  repaid 
fractionally  every  year  for  25  years  once 
the  commercial  installation  had  bofn 
completed 

In  the  non-revenue-producing  loan,  we 
provide  an  interest  rate  of  2' 2  percent 
per  annum,  which  is  substantially  2  per- 
cent  plus  a  carrying   charge 

That  IS  substantially  the  interest  rate 
used  on  REA  loans.  It  is  one-half  of  a 
percent  less,  even  including  the  .service 
charge,  than  we  charge  veterans  when 
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they  make  loans;  and  they,  of  coui» 
receive  special  consideration— to  w^h 
they  are  eniltled— by  virtue  of  the  U^i 
that  they  are  veterans. 

In  my  opinion,  this  could  be  called  i 
good  faith  amendment  It  is  a  good  faith 
amendment,  in  the  first  place,  because  h 
provides  good  faith  on  our  part,  in  that 
we  recognize  the  difference  between  a 
commercial  loan  de.Mgned  to  make  money 
for  the  borrower  and  a  noncommerci^ 
loan  designed  to  .serve  the  people  of  some 
back'vvard  or  developing  country 

It  IS  a  ;;o<,>d  faith  amendment,  in  the 
second  place,  becau.se  it  provides  for  a 
manifestation  of  good  faith  on  the  part 
of  the  borrowers.  It  sets  up  a:i  amor- 
tization table  so  that  they  can  .start  pav- 
ing the  money  back  fractionally  year  by 
year  Thus,  they  establish  the  book- 
keeping prtx-edures  and  the  fi.scal  habiti 
of  makin'.:  the  repayment,  so  that  the 
government  overseas  which  makes  the 
loan  has  t<j  begin  the  process  of  rtpay- 
merit:  whereas  under  our  present  .system 
of  the  10-year  peiiod  of  nonpayment,  fre- 
quently  the  governments  have  changed 
and  the  new  person  in  charge  asserta 
that  he  .should  not  be  compelled  to  pay 
back  a  loan  made  by  his  prtMiecessor. 
There  are  now  no  bookkeepuig  habita, 
and  there  are  no  fiscal  habits:  and  as  a 
conse<iuence  we  never  collect  on  the  loan. 

Let  me  point  out  why  I  belie\e  this  is 
a  salutary  reform  which  is  e.s.sential  m 
order  for  Senators  in  turn  to  be  operat- 
ing in  good  faith  with  our  constituent*. 
If  a  loan  is  a  loan,  it  should  be  repaid. 
If  a  loan  is  a  loan,  it  should  bring  some 
interest  to  the  one  who  provides  the 
money.  To  me,  the  only  difference  pres- 
.sently  between  a  loan  and  a  grant  is 
that  the  loan  pays  interest  of  one-fourth 
cf  1  fiercent.  The  so-called  interest 
payment  statistics  show  that  that  is  less 
than  the  cost  to  us  of  servicing  the  loaa 
so  there  is  no  good  faith  at  all.  We  tell 
our  home  folks  that  we  did  not  vote  for 
a  giveaway,  that  we  did  not  vote  for  a 
ijrant,  but  voted  for  a  loan;  but  it  is  not 
a  loan  if  it  bears  only  one-fourth  of  1 
percent  interest  and  is  not  repayable  be- 
fore 40  years. 

I  should  like  to  read  a  letter  to  the 
Senate,  written  by  John  Funari,  Legis- 
lative Programs  Coordinator  for  the  De- 
partment of  State  in  the  AID  Agency.  I 
raLsed'  the  question  earlier  as  to  what 
happened  to  commercial  borrowing  over- 
seas, and  who  gets  the  benefit  of  the 
.so-called  loans  at  three-fourths  of  1  per- 
cent. I  called  attention  particularly  to 
the  Premier  Automobiles,  Ltd  ,  of  India, 
which  ha5  been  borrowing  this  money. 

Let   me  illustratt^   what  happened. 

This  letter  was  addressed  to  Pat  Holt, 
writing  at  my  request  to  the  AID  group 
who  make  the  official  answer,  and  is 
dated  July  2,  1964: 

Dear  Pat  Thank  you  for  your  request  of 
June  25  for  a  deUiUed  explanation  of  tlie 
development  loan  to  Premier  Automobiles, 
Ltd,   of    India    1  loan   386  H  059 1  . 

This  loan  was  m.ide  directly  to  Premier: 
it  did  not  first  pass  through  the  Govern- 
m>;'nt  of  India 

This  was  taxpayers'  money  which  we 
loaned  to  an  automobile  company  to 
manufacture  automobiles  at  a  profit  In 
India. 
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^wever,  under  a  special  procedure  known 

^f  two-step  loan  repayment- 
T  interpolate  to  say  that  this  should  be 
w  the  foxtrot  loan  repayment  pro- 

c*"^  rather   than   the   two-step   loan 

^am    because    there    is    something 

ffir^foxy  about  it. 
To  continue  reading: 

.   Tndlan  Government  will  repay  the  United 
^^e  Indian  u  ^^  dollars,  over  a  40-year 

^'!S  at  three-fourths  of  1  percent  interest. 
J[;  10  years-  gra<-e. 

Which  means  it  could  be  a  50-year 

loan     I  continue: 

p-mler   m  turn,  will  make  principal  and 

^payments  U)  the  Indian  Government. 

':;^!j^«^'l,ver  a  15-year  period,  at  53;  per- 

cent  interest,  with  2  years'  grace. 

In  other  words,  we  are  placing  the 
oovemment  of  India  in  a  sweet  broker- 
^e  position  where  they  take  our  money. 
Pniiect  5^4  percent  interest  from  the  Pre- 
'"^rAutomobile  CO..  with  a  2-year  grace 
^rTod,  and  repay  it  t^  us  over  40  years. 
Sra  10-vear  grace  period,  at  three- 
fmirths  of  i  percent  interest. 

?  cannot  think  of  anything  more  star- 
tling or  convincing  than  this  testimony 
nf  the  AID  officials  themselves  as  to  what 
happens  when  we  try  to  disguise  a  grant 
as  a  loan  by  requiring  only  three-fourths 
of  1  percent  interest. 
Continuing  with  the  letter: 
nv  :eKl<=latlve  mandate,  U.S.  development 
■aans  must  be  repaid  In  dollars.  Indians  need 
;t  foreign  exchange,  particularly  U.S.  dol- 
•irs  and  Its  cxt-crnal  debt  burden  over  the 
■'fx-  decade,  arc  .sufficiently  severe  that  short 
"■ice  periods  and  high  Interest  rates  on  U.S. 
';an5  ^ou:d  be  detrimental  to  Its  develop- 
Ir-e^t  efforts  The  United  States,  accord- 
ingly, extends  more  liberal  terms  and  rates. 

Mr  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  the  entire  letter  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
ffas  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 
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Aa  a  private  company,  engaged  In  business 
for  profit.  Premier  can  and  should  pay  cus- 
tomary commercial  rates  for  the  loan. 
"Softer"  terms  would  effectively  grant 
Premier  an  unfair  competitive  advantage. 
Aa  its  earnings  are  primarily  in  rupees. 
Premier  la  obliged  to  pay  the  Indian  Gov- 
ernment in  rupees,  not  dollars. 

If  I  can  be  of  further  assistance,  please  do 
not  hesitate  to  contact  me. 
Sincerely  yours, 

John  Funari, 
Legislative    Programs    Coordinator. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  STATB.  AGENCT 
FOR  iNTtRNATIONAL  DEVELOP- 
MENT. ,      ^     .»/,.. 

Wa':hington,  DC.  July  2,  1964. 

Mr  PatM.  Holt.  „     >j  -. 

i-tvig  Chief  of  stafj.  Committee  on  Foreign 

Relatione    U.S.  Senate.  Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Pat:  Tlianlt  vou  for  your  request  of 
June  25  for  a  detailed  explanation  of  the 
development  loan  to  Premier  Automobiles, 
Ltd  .  of  India  1  loan  386-H-059) . 

This  loan  v^-as  made  directly  to  Premier;  It 
did  not  first  pass  through  the  Government 
of  India. 

However,  under  a  special  procedure  known 
as  a  two-Etcp  loan  repayment,  the  Indian 
Government  will  repay  the  United  States  for 
the  loan  In  dollars,  over  a  40-year  period,  at 
three-qu.arters  of  1  percent  Interest,  with  10 
vears-  grace.  Premier,  In  turn,  wlU  make 
principal  and  interest  payments  to  the 
Indian  Government,  in  rupees,  over  a  15-year 
period,  at  5 '4  percent  Interest,  with  2  years' 
grace. 

By  legislative  mandate.  U.S.  development 
loans  must  be  repaid  in  dollars.  India's 
need  for  foreign  exchange,  particularly  U.S. 
dollars,  and  its  external  debt  btxrden  over 
the  next  decade,  are  sufficiently  severe  that 
short  grace  periods  and  high  Interest  rates 
on  U.S.  loans  would  be  detrimental  to  its 
development  efforts.  The  United  States,  ac- 
cordingly, extends  more  liberal  terms  and 
rates. 


Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  I  point 
out  that  they  not  only  collect  5%  per- 
cent and  pay  the  USA  only  three-fourths 
of  1  percent,  but  they  also  take  a  2 -year 
grace  period  from  the  automobile  com- 
pany out  of  a  10-year  grace  period,  which 
thus  makes  it  an  8-year  period  with  in- 
terest payments  on  the  part  of  Premier 
Automobiles  but  the  Government  of  India 
waits  on  10  full  years  before  starting  to 
pay  our  money  back  to  us. 

My  amendment,  therefore,  seems  to 
me  to  be  a  modest  and  logical  step  in  the 
direction  of  keeping  good  faith,  all  aimed 
at  doing  to  a  lesser  extent  what  the 
Qruening  amendment  would  have  done 
to  a  larger  extent  by  requiring  a  4 -per- 
cent flat  rate. 

I  am  sure  that  some  Senators  who 
voted  In  the  negative  on  the  Gruening 
amendment  should  now  be  inclined  to 
vote  in  the  afilrmative  on  my  amend- 
ment, because  it  would  break  the  devel- 
opment loans  up  as  between  profit- 
making  loans  for  the  recipient  country, 
or  the  recipient  firm,  and  the  develop- 
ment loans  which  in  turn  are  noncom- 
mercial, nonproductive,  nonprofit-mak- 
ing loans  on  which  we  continue  the  REA 
Interest  rate  plus  the  one-half  of  1  per- 
cent carrying  charge. 

I  think  the  issue  is  clear.    I  have  no 
desire  to  discuss  it  at  great  length.    It 
seems  to  me  that  we  shall  weU  serve  our 
constituents  and  the  cause  of  AID  by 
writing  in  this  provision  so  that  hence- 
forth we  shall  have  this  distinction  be- 
tween loans  and  grants.    And  If  there 
is  an  occasion,  as  there  may  well  be,  for 
AID  appeals,  that  we  should  extend  a 
grant  on  the  part  of  the  American  tax- 
payer to  some  especially  worthy  area,  so 
be  it     But  let  it  be  labeled  as  a  grant. 
Let  us  do  It  knowingly  and  knowledge- 
ably  with  the  people  back  home  know- 
ing that  on  that  particular  occasion  a 
grant  has  been  called  for,  a  grant  is  justi- 
fied, and  a  grant  is  made.    But  in  the 
area  where  we  are  making  loans,  it  seems 
to  me  this  is  a  salutary  step  which  will 
tend  to  start  AID  operating  on  an  eco- 
nomic and  effective  basis,  enabling  it  to 
deal  in   turn  with   recipient   countries 
on  a  basis  which  will  make  it  possible  for 
us  to  continue  our  assistance  overseas 
without  pauperizing  the  American  tax- 
payer. 
Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor. 
Mr.  LAUSCHE.     Mr.  President,  with 
respect  to  this  amendment,  the  Senator 
from  Oregon  [Mr.  Morse]  and  I  offered 
it  in  the  committee.    It  was  rejected.    I, 
of  course,  felt  disappointed  that  it  was. 
I  made  my  argument  on  the  amend- 
ment when  the  amendment  of  the  Sena- 
tor from  Alaska  [Mr.  Gruening]  was  be- 
ing considered.     In  that  discussion,  I 
pointed  out  that  Senator  Mundt  had  re- 


ceived a  most  startling  letter.  I  did  not 
identify  the  parties.  But  the  mere  narra- 
tion of  what  took  place  in  the  transaction 
outlined  in  the  letter  addressed  by  AID 
to  Senator  Mundt  is  indicative  of  what 
is  happening.  I  believe  that  the  pro- 
posal offered  on  behalf  of  the  Senator 
from  Oregon  [Mr.  Morse],  the  Senator 
from  South  Dakota  [Mr.  Mundt],  and 
me,  is  reasonable. 

Commercial  loans  shall  bear  the  going 
rate  of  interest  that  our  Government  is 
compelled  to  pay  in  borrowing  the  money, 
frequently,  to  make  the  loan.    That  rate, 
according    to    the   present   going   rate, 
would  be  3%  percent.    On  noncommer- 
cial loans,  used  to  build  highways,  dock 
facilities,    sanitation    facilities,    water- 
works, and  other  public  service  instal- 
lations, the  rate  shall  be  not  less  than 
2 '^2  percent.    Even  the  rate  of  2  ¥2  per- 
cent v^nll  be  substantially  below  the  rate 
charged  by  other  developed  countries  in 
the  world  in  making  the  loans.    I  point 
out  to  my  colleagues  that  if   we   are 
lending  at  a  very  low  rate,  it  is  thor- 
oughly obvious  that  every  borrower  will 
be  running  to  our  counter  to  get  the 

I  believe  this  is  a  sound  amendment. 
I  think  it  ought  to  be  passed.  It  is 
reasonable,  and  my  hope  is  that  the 
Senate  will  agree  to  the  amendment. 

Mr  FULBRIGHT.    Mr.  President,  the 
arguments  against  the  amendment  are 
very  similar  to  those  that  have  already 
been  made  on  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator   from   Alaska.    The   argument 
made  by  the  Senator  from  South  Dakota 
[Mr.  Mundt]   that  this  Is  a  mild  and 
more  moderate  amendment  is  erroneous, 
I    believe.    His    amendment    places    a 
limit  of  25  years  on  the  period  of  the 
loan     But  the  practice  today  is  to  have 
a  limit  of  40  years.    The  rate  of  Interest 
charged  on   commercial  loans   is  very 
definitely  an  administrative  problem,  as 
we  have  already  explained  today  at  grj^t 
length,  and  determined  by  vote.    The 
distinction  between  program  and  Project 
loans  has  been  explained  at  great  length. 
One  of  the  activities  In  the  Alliance  for 
Progress  area  is  program  loans,  in  which 
loans  are  made  to  the  Government  to 
foster  private  enterprise,  among  other 
purposes.  . 

The  Senator  from  Oregon  and  others 
have  insisted  in  the  conmilttee  on  the 
encouragement  of  private  enterprise. 
If  we  wanted  to  place  an  obstacle  in  the 
course  of  promoting  private  enterprise, 
we  could  do  it  by  increasing  the  Interest 
rate  for  development  loans  to  the  point 
where  private  enterprise  in  this  country 
could  very  well  suffer  from  the  terms  of 
the  amendment.  This  might  depend  to 
some  extent  on  the  Interpretation  of  the 
amendment. 

It  Is  very  uncertain  as  to  what  the  term 
"commercial  loans"  means.  I  assume 
that  the  sponsor  would  mean  to  exclude 
from  that  term  such  things  as  dams, 
ports,  and  railroads.  Railroads  are  con- 
sidered as  infrastructure,  just  as  roads 
are.  They  are  sometimes  private,  as  In 
this  country  and  In  other  countries.  But 
in  many  cases  railroads  are  not  privately 
owned.  Traditionally,  in  France,  Eng- 
land, and  many  of  the  underdeveloped 
countries,  the  railroad  is  not  privately 
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owned.  So  there  Is  a  problem  of  inter- 
pretation. But  I  should  say  that  this 
amendment  is  more  restrictive  In  many 
ways,  and  on  the  whole  a  more  difficult 
one  to  live  with  than  the  previous  one, 
which  waa  defeated  a  short  time  ago. 

Mr.  8ALTONSTAJLL.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT      I  yield. 

Mr.  SALTQN9TALL  The  Senator  is 
making  the  argument  that  if  the  interest 
rate  which  is  proposed  in  amendment  No. 
1177  Is  so  low  that  no  commercial  banlcs 
or  professional  lenders  of  money  would 
be  willing  to  make  the  loan  at  that  rate, 
therefore  we  tie  up  the  loans  to  foreign 
coimtrtes  for  commercial  purposes  Is 
that  the  argument  of  the  Senator? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  The  program 
loans  that  I  have  mentioned  are  made  in 
accordance  with  the  overall  plan  for  the 
development  of  »  country.  And  they  are 
not  earmarked  by  our  Grovernment  for 
the  building  of  a  specific  project.  They 
are  really  designed  to  finance  the  import 
of  equipment,  machiner>',  and  Koods 
from  this  country  for  the  development 
of  private  enterpri.se  Such  loans  fall 
under  the  definition  of  'commercial 
loan." 

It  Is  not  a  question  of  extending  a  loan 
of  $30  mlllioa.  or  $50  million  to  Brazil, 
for  example,  lor  a  major  program.  AID 
may  make  available  a  part  of  that  money 
to  finance  imports  of  goods,  eqiiipment, 
and  so  on,  for  industrialization.  That  is 
a  typical  program  loan. 

We  argued  this  question  at  great 
length  In  connection  with  the  previous 
amendment.  For  that  type  of  program 
loan,  the  amendment  now  before  us 
would  call  for  an  interest  rate  of  3^8  per- 
cent at  the  present  time.  That  rate 
would  go  up  as  our  Interest  rate  goes  up. 

That  would  certainly  make  it  much 
more  dlfScult  for  them  to  try  to  finance 
their  own  development.  I  do  not  know 
whether  the  loan  program  could  continue 
to  function  at  all.  But  the  AID  officials 
have  Informed  me  that  this  amendment 
would  be  a  great  obstacle  to  the  use  of 
our  funds  In  the  development  of  private 
enterprise  In  underdeveloped  countries. 

On  the  other  band,  the  committee  has 
been  encouraged  by  all  kinds  of  amend- 
ments with  regard  to  the  guarantee 
funds,  and  have  had  many  exhortations 
to  develop  private  enterprise. 

We  are  supposed  to  do  everything  we 
can  to  encourage  the  development  of 
private  enterprise.  But  this  amendment 
creates  considerably  more  severe  terms. 
and  would  make  administration  of  the 
lending  program  extremely  difficult.  It 
would  mean  the  Administrator  would 
have  to  decicie,  for  example,  whether  a 
loan  might  ultimately  go  to  a  fertilizer 
factory,  a  factorv-  that  i.s  in  business  for 
profit,  and  prhately  owned,  or  a  publicly 
owned  facility  that  is  nonprofltmaklng. 
such  as  a  dam. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  But  It  does  go  to 
the  governmefit? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  It  does  go  to  the 
government,  that  is  correct.  The  pro- 
gram loans  are  in  accordance  with  the 
criteria  that  we  stipulate.  For  example, 
under  the  Alliance  for  Progress  a  coun- 
try may  undertake  certain  reforms  In 
their  tax  system  or  land  system  or  under- 


take other  .so-called  self-help  programs 
in  order  t^)  become  eligible  for  a  loan  in 
support  of  their  development  plan. 
Tliat  is  a  normal  procedure. 

There  may  be  a  private  project  that 
the  government  is  tlnancing.  For  in- 
stance, the  Iftter  referred  to  an  auto- 
mobile factory  That  is  a  good  example 
of  a  loan  that  a  n-clpient  kjovernment 
would  makf.  It  us  al.so  po.s.sible  to  make 
a  direct  loan  to  such  an  tiuerprLse. 

Program  loan.s  normally  are  indirect. 
They  are  made  throuB;h  the  Government. 
Mont-y  is  m-  je  available  by  the  Govern- 
ment. In  the  ca.se  which  the  Senator 
from  South  Dakota  [Mr.  Mundt]  men- 
tioned, the  forelL;n  government  pledges 
to  repay  us  in  dollars  at  the  end  of  the 
term  of  the  loan.  The  transaction  be- 
tween the  government  and  the  plaiit  in- 
volved would  be  in  rupees.  There  Is  a 
vast  difference  whether  a  plant  repays  in 
rupees  or  not  The  k;overnment  a.ssumes 
the  burden  of  making  available  foreign 
exchange.  That  is  where  the  real  diffi- 
culty lies  As  the  Senat<ir  knows,  tho.se 
currencies  are  not  convertible.  No  mat- 
ter how  may  rupees  are  paid  to  the  for- 
eign government,  the  [,'overnment  must 
.somehow  t;et  dollars  to  repay  us.  I  do 
not  think  it  I.s  particularly  relevant  to 
make  the  point  that  the  foreign  govern- 
ment receives  a  higher  rate  of  interest 
paid  in  rupees  than  we  net  when  the  gov- 
ernment US  required  to  repay  us  in  dol- 
lars. That  is  the  main  problem  we  are 
trying  to  attack  in  the  whole  AID  prob- 
lem prot;ram  Saying  that  they  pay  6. 
7.  or  10  percent  in  rupees  is  not  particu- 
larly relevant  if  the  government  pays,  as 
it  must,  in  dollars.  Such  talk  breeds 
confu.sion. 

Mr.  COOPER  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT      I  yield. 

Mr.  COOPFR  My  question  is  an  ex- 
pansion of  the  que.stion  H.sked  by  the 
Senator  from  Ma.ssachusetts.  I  started 
by  saying  that  I  a-s,sumed  the  purpose 
of  the  AID  program  wits  to  enc<jurage 
countries  to  develop  their  own  industries 
and  facilities  in  order  to  make  progress. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.     That  is  correct. 

Mr.  C00PB:R  We  wish  to  see  that 
our  assistance  is  used  effectively  and  ef- 
ficiently and  is  not  wasted.  We  are 
paid  for  our  contribution.  We  receive 
a  rea.sonable  rate  of  interest  for  it.  But 
the  whole  point  of  the  program  is  to  see 
its  ultimate  purpo.se  succeed.  Other- 
wise we  would  merely  be  turning  over 
our  money  for  no  purpo.se. 

I  gather  from  what  the  Senator  has 
said  that  he  believes  that  the  whole  pur- 
p^vse  of  a  program  -for  example,  the 
Alliance  for  Progre.ss  program — if  we 
should  place  too  restrictive  limitations 
on  It.  even  with  respect  to  interest,  might 
be  defeated. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  believe  the  Sen- 
ator is  quite  correct.  We  are  not  In  this 
busines.s  as  a  banker  seeking  to  make 
money.  We  have  created  the  Import- 
Export  Bank  for  a  certain  puriwse. 
That  institution  has  made  a  great  deal 
of  money.  We  do  not  pretend  to  make 
money  out  of  AID  operations.  What- 
ever benefit  we  receive  Ls  through  help- 
ing th(xse  coimtries  to  help  themselves 
and  to  grow. 


Tliat    purpose    is 


money 

attempt  to  justify  it  on 
We  wish  to  minunize  the 
the  program  costs.  Tliat 
rect.     Under   existing   law 


primarily  poUtfc., 
and  is  intended  to  bring  stabllitylBHJ 
world.  It  ii\fluences  all  aspects  of  nil 
international  relations.  ^ 

The  program  is  not  a  scheme  to  nj»b 

I  do  not  beUeve  anyone  wou^ 

l-liat  groutti 

amount  thu 

IS  quite  cw. 

without  ih. 

amendment,  interest  rates  are  minimis 
Tiiey  are  not  the  maximum  rates  thii 
could  t>e  charged.  However,  when 
country  bet;ms  to  make  some  progna 
and  It  IS  felt  that  it  is  capable  of  carrj. 
ing  a  lart;er  burden,  more  interest  li 
cnar^'ed.  About  $10  million  in  develoo. 
merit  loans  has  been  loaned  at  3^^  pey. 
cent.  Two  ix>rcent  is  a  minimum.  Th« 
rate  of  Interest  is  in  the  law  now.  Sen- 
ators will  recall  that  in  1961  the  poLcr 
of  requiring  countries  to  obligate  them, 
selves  to  repay  us  in  dollars  replaced  the 
old  grant  and  soft  currency  loan  pn>. 
grams.  Initially,  grants  were  inadt 
We  realize  now  that  if  the  Marshall  plic 
had  been  financed  with  dollar  repayitifc 
loans,  even  without  any  interest,  «( 
would  be  $4  billion  or  $5  billion  aliejd 
today.  That  would  have  been  the  ca* 
if  we  had  done  then  what  we  are  doli^ 
now  under  the  law. 

We  provided  the  assistance  partly  in 
grants  and  partly  in  loans.  It  could 
have  been  all  loans.  The  part  designsted 
as  grants  should  have  yielded  very  lot 
interest  rates.  They  could  not  all  him 
b«M'n  .serviced  They  would  have  had  «c 
default  if  the  interest  had  been  too  high. 

We  are  moving  away  from  a  grant  pro- 
gram. The  area  that  was  fonneriy 
grants  has  largely  become  low  interea 
loans  These  rates  are  the  lowest  r«t« 
provided  for  any  kind  of  loans.  Thert 
are  .some  grants  for  schools  and  techni- 
cal a.sslstance  purposes.  But  under  tht 
Alliance  for  Progress  program,  all  d^ 
velopment  loans  are  now  on  the  basis  of 
a  minimum  interest  rate  of  2  percent 
with  a  10-year  grace,  at  three-quarterj 
of  1  percent  and  40  years  to  repaj 
Tlie  loans  do  not  have  to  be  repaid  for  40 
years.  That  is  not  the  law,  but  that  hw 
been  the  practice 

The  amendment  would  provide  a  25- 
year  limit,  and  would  raise  the  rate  of 
interest  to  3^8  percent  on  so-called  com- 
mercial loans,  and  2' 2  percent  on  non- 
commercial loans.  These  would  bt 
rai.sed  Lorn  2  percent  to  2' 2  percent. 

Mr.  President.  I  submit  that  the 
amendment  would  create  the  great  risk 
of  making  the  program  excessively  diffi- 
cult to  administer,  and  would  defeat  the 
whole  purpose  of  the  program,  as  tht 
Senator  from  Kentucky  has  put  it. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield  for  one  more  ques- 
tion? The  pnxedure  is  somewhat  diffi- 
cult to  understand 

Mr  FULBRIGHT.    I  yield. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  I  should  like  to 
state  an  example  and  ask  if  in  substance 
I  am  correct.  A  bank  in  Brazil  mi«W 
make  a  loan  in  pe.sos  to  a  comraerdil 
castomer  in  Brazil  which  would  be  it- 
paid  in  pesos. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Wc  do  not  set  the 
interest  charged  by  the  bank  in  Brttf. 


w      SALTONSTALL.     No.     I  say  In 

^-  „^,p  u'at  we  would  try  to  tell  them 

jSt'tteresf  raws  they  should  charge. 

'^^'fSi^SrigHT.    no.    The  amend- 

7^'  ilates  to  what  they  would  agree 

^ent  relates        amendment  states  that 

SeCn  agency  cannot  lend  at  less  than 
fl  S^ent  interest  under  present  con- 
"*  »  ThRt  is  0  75  percent  over  the 
SeraTofou?ioar^thatls.inthe 

!l!e  of  so-called  commercial  loans. 
^r     SALTONSTALL.     That    means 
thaTthe  bank  in  Brazil  would  be  required 
W  charge  more  than  that  rate. 

Sr  FULBRIGHT.  I  am  sure  that  It 
woiS  have  to  charge  more.  The  sigr^- 
^t  part  about  the  argument  that  they 
would  charge  a  great  deal  more  is  that 
the  lenders  would  pay  the  Government  of 
Biizil  in  cruzeiros.  In  their  own  coun- 
try they  deal  in  cruzeiros.  However, 
thev  must  repay  us  in  dollars,  and  that 
is  the  essential  difficulty   in  all  these 

/•Qgg5. 

The  program  is  very  difficult.  If  we 
are  to  have  such  a  program,  it  should  be 
made  workable.  A  chance  to  administer 
It  successfully  should  be  afforded. 

It  would  be  better  to  end  the  program 
than  to  try  to  tie  the  borrowers  down 
with  unworkable  requirements  and  then 
complain  about  the  bad  job  they  do. 

The  amendment  is  similar  to  the  so- 
called  selection-out   amendment   about 
which  we  argued  the  better  part  of  a 
day  last  week.     If  we  are  to  allow  the 
Agency  to  operate,  we  ought  at  least  to 
irtve  It  the  same  opportunity  that  we 
have  given  the  Foreign  Service  to  select 
out  their  personnel  in  order  to  improve 
the  quality    of    their    operations.     We 
quarreled  about  that  subject  the  other 
day    If  we  are  to  Impose  conditions  on 
the  propram  that  would  make  It  virtu- 
ally impossible  to  operate,  why  not  end 
the  program  and  say,  "Let  us  have  no 
more  development  loans"?    If  we  are  to 
undertake  the  program,  we  ought  to  give 
the  administrators  of  the  program  a  rea- 
sonable amount  of  discretion.     I  know 
of  no  complaint  about  this  aspect  of  It. 
The  complaints  have  usually  been  with 
regard  to  administration  of  the  military 
program.    With  all  deference.  I  suggest 
that  In  the  military  area  those  countries 
have  been  given  a  vast  quantity  of  arms 
that  they  were  unequipped  to  maintain 
properly  and  utilize. 

Many  of  the  most  startling  stories 
have  concerned  the  military  aid  pro- 
gram. In  this  particular  area  I  do  not 
know  that  there  has  been  great  com- 
plaint. 

I  point  out  again  that  the  program  was 
undertaken  in  response  to  our  urging 
that  it  be  changed  from  one  consisting 
of  grants  to  one  consisting  of  loans  with 
low  interest  rates.  The  nations  receiving 
the  loans  would  pledge  themselves  to  re- 
pay us  in  dollars.  Our  experience  under 
the  Marshall  plan  indicated  that  such  a 
plan  would  be  a  great  improvement.  If 
we  set  interest  rates  at  a  level  which 
would  approach  commercial  rates,  the 
program  would  no  longer  be  an  aid  pro- 
gram. We  might  as  well  stop  It  and  let 
those  desiring  loans  go  to  the  Interna- 
tional Bank  or  the  Chase  National  Bank 
and  see  if  they  could  not  do  business  In 
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that  way.  The  experience  is  that  they 
have  not  been  able  to  obtain  loans  in  that 
way  in  the  past. 

Mr.  MUNDT.    Mr.  President,  will  the 

Senator  yield? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.    I  yield. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  The  Senator  has  ex- 
plained the  financial  terms  of  the  amend- 
ment correctly.  I  should  like  to  address 
a  statement  to  the  Senator  from  Massa- 
chusetts [Mr.  SALTONSTALL],  but  I  sec 
that  he  has  left  the  Chamber. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Direct  It  to  me.  I 
shall  listen. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  I  shall  make  the  state- 
ment for  the  benefit  of  the  Record,  and 
the  Senator  from  Massachusetts  can  read 
it  In  the  Record  tomorrow.  There  Is  an 
element  In  the  amendment  which  moves 
In  the  direction  of  what  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  was  talking  about.  I  re- 
fer to  lines  5  and  6,  where  the  provision 
appears : 

Funds  made  available  for  this  title  shall 
not  be  loaned  or  reloaned  at  rates  of  interest 
excessive  or  unreasonable  for  the  borrower. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  That  provision  is 
in  the  present  law.  That  is  a  policy 
statement  In  the  law  already.    That  Is 

not  new. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  That  Is  correct.  That 
Is  In  conjunction  with  the  new  interest 
rate.  When  Joe  Valachi  of  Cosa  Nostra 
was  before  the  Subcommittee  on  Investi- 
gations headed  by  the  distinguished  col- 
league of  the  Senator  from  Arkansas,  he 
said  that  among  criminals  there  was  a 
practice  called  Shylocking.  They  would 
collect  money  at  one  rate  of  interest  and 
someone  would  get  into  trouble,  and  they 
would  Shylock  the  interest  rates  to 
astronomical  levels. 

A  great  deal  of  "shylocking"  has  been 
going  on  with  our  American  money  over- 
seas. I  gave  an  example  of  an  auto  com- 
pany in  India.  There  are  other  places 
where  the  borrowing  nation  can  get 
money  from  us  at  three-quarters  of  1 
percent  and  the  foreign  goverimient  gets 
anywhere  from  10  to  15  or  20  percent  in- 
terest, a  sort  of  blending  of  interest  and 
other  charges,  and  still  has  to  pay  only 
three-quarters  of  1  percent. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  do  not  see  that 
the  Senator's  argiunent  provides  a  rea- 
son to  vote  for  his  amendment,  because 
under  section  201(d)  of  the  act,  it  is 
provided : 

Funds  made  available  for  this  title  shall 
not  l>e  locuied  or  reloaned  at  rates  of  interest 
excessive  or  unreasonable  for  the  borrower 
and  in  no  event  shall  such  funds  (except 
funds  loaned  under  section  205  and  funds 
which  prior  to  the  date  of  enactment  of  the 
Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1963  were  author- 
ized or  permitted  to  t>e  loaned  upon  terms 
which  do  not  meet  the  minimum  terms  set 
forth  herein)  to  be  loaned  at  a  rate  of  in- 
terest of  less  than  2  per  centum  per  annum 
commencing  not  later  than  ten  years  follow- 
ing the  date  on  which  the  funds  are  Initially 
made  available  under  the  loan. 

That  Is  In  the  law.  There  is  no  rea- 
son to  vote  for  the  Senator's  amend- 
ment.  It  Is  already  in  the  law. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  This  amendment  re- 
lates to  a  new  program,  providing  for 
charging  something  at  least  resembling 
commercial  rates  for  people  who  are  bor- 
rowing money  to  go  into  enterprises  for 
profit.    The  Senator  said  he  had  difficul- 


ty knowing  just  what  is  meant  by  a  com- 
mercial loan.  It  is  set  out  in  the  amend- 
ment on  pages  2  and  3.    I  read  frcrni  it: 

(A)  the  term  "commercial  loajis"  Includes 
loans  made,  as  determined  by  the  President, 
for  the  development  of  productive  enter- 
prises or  facilities  directly  used  in  the  opera- 
tion of  productive  enterprises,  such  as  equip- 
ment, machinery,  supplies,  or  materials,  and 
for  the  acquisition  of  land  necessary  for  the 
development  of  productive  enterprises  or 
facilities,  and 

(B)  the  term  "noncommercial  loans"  in- 
cludes all  other  loans. 

So  it  would  specifically  apply  to  the 
Premier  Automobile  Co.,  which  Is  sym- 
bolic. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  What  about  a  port 
or  a  railroad? 

Mr.  MUNDT.  If  it  were  a  privately 
owned  railroad,  it  would  come  under  the 
heading  of  commercial  loans.  If  it  were 
a  Government  railroad  operated  for  the 
benefit  of  the  people  at  a  loss,  it  would 
not  so  qualify.  The  question  would  be 
determined  by  the  President. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  In  effect  what  the 
Senator  is  doing  is  encouraging  them  to 
be  socialistic.  He  would  raise  the  inter- 
est rate  for  loans  for  private  enterprise 
and  keep  them  low  for  Government  en- 
terprises. It  is  directly  contrary  to  what 
the  Senator  and  many  of  his  colleagues 
have  complained  about  in  the  past. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  It  seems  to  me  that  the 
cases  mentioned  by  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas  are  rare.  There  are  some  un- 
derdeveloped cotmtries  that  carmot  pay 
2  V2  percent.  We  propose  to  give  them  a 
grant  and  tell  them  it  is  a  grant.  We 
do  not  try  to  deceive  the  people  by  say- 
ing it  is  a  loan  when  they  pay  only  three- 
fourths  of  1  percent  and  do  not  have  to 
repay  it  for  40  to  50  years,  and  nothing 
at  all  for  10  years.  That  is  not  a  loan. 
That  is  a  masquerade  party,  because 
there  is  no  possibility  of  collecting  what 
is  due  us  under  those  terms. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  If  we  had  loaned 
France  money  at  no  interest  at  all,  vm- 
der  the  Marshall  plan,  we  would  be 
happy  to  get  the  loan  back.  I  regret 
very  much  we  did  not  do  that,  instead  of 
loaning  them  the  $5  billion  as  we  did. 
France's  repayments  are  current  vmder 
the  loans  made  through  the  Marshall 
plan. 

If  countries  agree  to  repay  a  loan,  I 
cannot  understand  that  it  is  a  grant,  even 
though  there  is  no  interest. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Let  me  explain  it  by 
simple,  South  Dakota  arithmetic.  If  we 
borrow  money  at  3%  percent,  and  lend 
it  for  50  years  at  three-quarters  of   1 

percent,  over  that  period  of  time 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  It  is  40  years,  not 
50  years. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  With  a  10-year  grace 
period.  Very  well,  let  us  take  40  years. 
If  we  borrow  money  at  3%  percent  and 
we  receive  three-quarters  of  1  percent 
for  40  years,  the  difference  between 
those  two  is  well  over  100  percent.  It 
is  not  only  a  grant,  but  a  grant  with  a 
bonus,  because  the  country  is  receiving 
more  than  the  original  grant.  That  is 
an  arithmetical  process  on  which  the 
Senator  from  Arkansas  and  the  Senator 
from  South  Dakota  should  be  able  to 
agree. 
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Mr.  PUIiBRIOHT.  I  do  not  follow 
the  Senator's  arithmetic. 

Mr.  MUNDT.     I  will  say  it  again. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  do  not  want  the 
Senator  to  repeat  it.  I  heard  what  he 
said.    I  do  not  agree  with  him. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  How  can  the  Senator 
disagree? 

Mr.  FULBRJGHT.  In  the  first  place, 
the  Senator  said  It  was  50  years  rather 
than  40  years. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  I  will  take  40  years  as 
the  basis. 

Mr.  FULBRIOHT.  The  three-quar- 
ters of  1  percent  applies  for  10  years. 
The  remainder  Is  at  a  minimum  of  2 
percent.  In  certain  cases,  more  than 
that  amount  has  been  charged — $10  mil- 
lion has  been  loaned  at  about  3 '  ^  percent 
since  the  act  was  changed.  This  was  to 
take  the  place  of  grants 

We  are  speaking  of  the  poorest  places. 
Where  countries  can  qualify,  they  can 
borrow  from  the  International  Bank  or 
the  Ebcport-Import  Bank.  One  of  the 
criteria  for  getting  these  loans  Is  that 
a  country  cannot  borrow  it  from  an  es- 
tablished lending  program.  If  a  coun- 
try had  the  kind  of  credit  that  entitled 
It  to  get  money  under  normal  commercial 
conditions,  the  Administrator  would  be 
bound  to  tell  it  to  get  it  from  the  Inter- 
national Bank  or  the  Export-Import 
Bank  or  the  Chase  Bank.  These  in- 
stitutions have  plenty  of  money  to  lend 
on  the  premise  the  Senator  is  trying  to 
establish,  assuming  a  reasonable  basis 
for  what  the  Senator  proposes. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Will  the  Senator  yield 
further? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.     I  yield. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  I  am  advocating  that 
this  country  lend  the  money  at  the  same 
rate  that  the  Government  has  to  pay  the 
taxpayers  in  borrowini;  the  money. 
Suppose  there  Is  a  one-quarter  of  1  per- 
cent service  charge  as  the  halfway  house 
between  giving  it  to  them  as  a  grant  and 
forcing  them  to  go  to  the  Export-Import 
Bank  or  other  place  tu  borrow.  This  is 
another  step  In  giving  them  what  they 
need,  in  maldng  a  legitimate  loan  to  u.se 
the  money  for  profit,  and  to  pay  what 
they  would  have  to  pay  for  borrowing 
through  a  commercial  loan.  The  2'2- 
percent  loan,  which  is  going  to  cost  the 
Umted  States  IV4  percent  over  that,  goes 
for  noncommercial  purposes.  The  third 
is  for  the  one  who  cannot  pay  2  '2  Per- 
cent and  who  cannot  pay  the  commercial 
rate.    We  give  them  a  i,'rant. 

So  we  cover  the  area  from  the  country 
that  is  worse  off  to  those  that  can  get  the 
money  at  2V2  percent  to  those  from 
which  we  can  recapture  a  reasonable  in- 
terest rate  and  the  money  loaned  for  a 
private  enterprise,  moving  finally  into 
the  area  of  the  Export-Import  Bank,  the 
International  Bank  and  commercial 
loans.  To  me  that  Is  a  plausible,  sen- 
sible, and  realistic  manner  of  handling 
the  program  rather  than  trying  to  delude 
ourselves  and  »ay  generally  that  we  are 
lending  at  three-quarters  of  1  percent. 
when,  In  fact,  any  reasonable  man  knows 
It  Is  a  grant,  becau-se  we  will  not  set  it 
back  and  our  Interest  lo.ss  may  well  equal 
or  exceed  the  amount  of  the  loan  prin- 
cipal Involved. 


Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  In  the  first  place, 
it  Is  not  for  40  years  at  three-quarters  of 

1  percent.  That  is  only  during  the  first 
10  years.  The  Senator  has  repeatedly 
said  it  is  a  loan  at  three-quarters  of  1 
percent.  That  is  only  for  the  first  10 
years.     Thereafter  it  is  at  a  minimum  ot 

2  percent  under  e-xistin^;  law. 

Mr.  MUNUT.     Ailer  the  grace  period. 

Mr,  FULBRIGHT.  .Ailer  the  lu  years. 
Then,  beginning  with  the  30-year  pe- 
riod. It  goes  to  2  percent.  The  Sermtor 
says  he  would  rather  give  them  a  grant, 
because  we  are  fooling  the  E>eople.  If 
we  give  them  a  grant,  we  lose  not  only 
the  interest,  but  also  the  principal.  Tlie 
Senator  apparently  believes  that  there 
is  no  virtue  in  having  the  principal  re- 
paid. Many  people  would  like  to  get  the 
principal  of  a  loan  repaid  even  without 
the  interest.  There  i.s  no  logic  in  the 
Senator's  argument.  I  read  from  section 
201  of  the  act: 

In  so  doing,  the  President  shall  take  Into 
account  (  1  I  whether  tiiumclng  could  be  oh- 
tiilned  in  whole  or  in  part  Ironi  othi-r  free 
World  sources  on  reitsonable  terms,  includ- 
ing private  sources  within  the  United  States. 

It  is  very  similar  to  what  happened  in 
connection  with  the  RFC.  It  wa.s  not 
possible  to  get  a  loan  from  the  RFC  if 
a  person  had  sufficient  credit  Uj  get  it 
from  a  bank.  It  was  necessary  to  prove 
that  it  was  impo.s.sible  to  obtain  it  from 
a  bank  or  a  private  .source  on  reasonable 
terms  before  the  RFC  would  grant  a 
loan. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  That  would  be  true  un- 
der our  amendmt'nt.  It  is  a  halfway 
house  between  a  three-quarters  of  1 
percent  loan  and  a  luan  winch  would 
bo  obtained  at  prevailing  rates  from  the 
International  Bank  or  the  E.\port-Im- 
port  Bank  or  a  commercial  bank. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHr.  It  is  practically 
the  .same  issue  that  we  voted  on  a  short 
time  ag(j.  except  that  a  di.stinction  is 
made  between  commercial  loans  and 
noncommercial  loans. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield.' 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.     I  yield. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Is  not  the  fimdamental 
problem  whichi  we  face  here  that  we  are 
not  engaged  in  this  undertaking  because 
we  are  in  the  business  of  lending  money, 
but  becau.se  of  a  high  governmental  pur- 
pose? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  h  political  pur- 
pose. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  We  are  trying  to  effec- 
tuate political  results. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.     Yes. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Hence,  reasonable  flex- 
ibility in  the  hands  of  the  one  who  is 
dealing  the  cards  is  something  to  be  kept 
rather  than  to  be  given  away. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  agree  with  the 
Senator.  Tlie  propo.sal  would  do  .serious 
Injiu-y  to  the  whole  program.  It  Is  much 
more  serious  than  the  reduction  in  the 
amount.  A  reduction,  if  it  i.s'  handled 
with  some  dLscretlon  and  in  an  effective 
way.  Is  better  than  the  proposal  before 
U.S  now.  which  amoimts  to  a  kind  of  re- 
striction that  would  hamstring  the  pro- 
gram. I  consider  this  a  much  more  seri- 
ous amendment  than  the  one  we  voted 
on  previously. 


Mr.   AIKEN. 
Sermtor  yield? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT. 
Mr.   AIKEN.     If  I 


Mr.  President.  wlU  m. 


I  yield. 

thought  that  thi 
people  we  were  trying  to  help  in  othT 
countries  were  actually  getting^^ 
money  at  5 '2  or  6  percent.  I  would  be 
veiT  glad  to  go  along  with  even  maklM 
grants  to  their  lending  InstltutionT* 
lending  the  money  at  low  rates 
interest. 


ot 


to  vote.  I  would  vote  "nay.- 
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'^Mr'nUMPHREY 


announce  that 
[Mr.  Wal- 


However.  I  do  not  think  we  should  be 
deluded    into    thinking    that   people  In 
other  countries  get  the  money  for  5 it 
percent  or  6  percent.    The  big  money  2 
making  loans  in  some  of  the  countria 
where   we   are  investing  comes  in  the 
.service     charges.     The     Senator    fn^n 
Arkansas  and  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota   both  referred  to  financing  an 
automobile  btislness  in  another  country 
I  happen  to  know  of  an  automobile  in- 
dustiT.   and  it  Is  a  big  one.  with  A-1 
credit,  in  another  country,  to  which  we 
have  been  lending  a  great  deal  of  money. 
They  are  paying  22  percent,  and  getting 
the  money   the   cheapest  of   anyone  in 
that  area,  and  that  includes  the  sen'loe 
charges  as  well  as  the  interest  rate.   I 
believe  Senators  will  find  that  that  prac- 
tice is  still  prevalent.    I  know  it  Is  good 
busine-ss  for  our  banks  and  for  the  banb 
in  those  countries  to  lend  money,  and 
some  of  our  own  banks  in  this  country 
are  pretty  well  up  on  the  matter  of  sen- 
ice  charges,  too.    But  that  is  where  the 
cost  comes  in.     We  are  making  a  little 
progress  in  that  direction.     I  believe  in 
one  countrj'  some  loans  have  been  made 
for  housing   on   which   the  lenders  are 
actually  getting  11  or  12  percent.    The 
legal   Interest    rate   Is   8   percent.    The 
.service  charges  have  been  cut  down.  The 
building  and  loan  associations  have  been 
very  helpful,  in  my  estimation,  in  bring- 
ing them  down.     I  am  sure  that  some 
bankers  would  rather  lend  more  money 
at  a  lower  rate  and  perhaps  make  lea 
profit  on  it. 

I  do  not  think  that  we  should  take  as 
gospel  any  assertion  that  people  In  other 
countries  are  borrowing  money  wlilchwe 
put  in  those  countries  for  5'^  or  6  per- 
cent, when  they  are  paying  4  or  5  times 
that  much.  That  is  .something  with  re- 
spect to  which  I  think  oiu-  Government 
has  been  negligent.  I  do  not  believe  our 
Government  has  been  careful  enough. 
We  want  to  .see  them  get  the  money  at 
the  rate  I  hey  should  pay. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  for 
the  yeas  and  nays  on  the  amendment. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  amendment 
No.  1177.  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
South  Dakota  [Mr.  Mundt]  on  behalf  of 
himself,  the  Senator  from  Ohio  [Mr. 
Lausche],  and  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
(Mr.  Morse]. 

On  this  question  the  yeas  and  nays 
have  been  ordered,  and  the  clerk  will 
call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  MONRONEY  ( when  his  name  was 
called* .  On  this  vote  I  have  a  live  pair 
with  the  .senior  Senator  from  Louisiana 
[Mr.  EllenderI.  If  he  were  present,  he 
would  vote  "yea."     If  I  were  at  liberty 


^^r.  ^ot/ir  from  Tennessee  [Mr.  Wal- 
!!L^f?h^  SenaSr  from  Louisiana  [Mr. 
'^^  \  Tnrf  the  Senator  from  Louisiana 
^"r   C'nd^rI    are  absent  on  official 

""S  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
\/PYico  [Mr.  ANDERSON]  and  the 
^'"^  Mr  f  Jom  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Ken- 
Slie^are  absent  because  of  illness. 
"^T  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
,  i  Nevada  (Mr.  Cannon],  the  Senator 
Tl  ?enSsylvania  [Mr.  Clark]  .  and  the 
Stir  f^om  Oklahoma  [Mr.  Edmokd- 
SkI  are  necessarily  absent. 

T  urther  announce  that,  if  present  and 

voting  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  [Mr. 

Si  and  the  Senator  from  Pennsyl- 

JSia    [Mr.    CLARK]    would    each    vote 

^Mr  KUCHEL.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Nebraska  (Mr.  Hruska] 
and  the  Senator  from  Kentucky  [Mr. 
MORTON  1  are  necessarily  absent. 

The  Senator  from  Arizona  [Mr.  Gold- 
water  1  is  detained  on  official  business. 

on  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Ne- 
braska I  Mr.  Hruska  1  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky  (Mr.  Morton]. 
If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Nebraska  would  vote  "yea"  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Kentucky  would  vote  "nay. 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  50, 
nays  38.  as  follows: 

[No.  536  Leg.] 
YEAS — 50 


Aiken 

AUott 

Beall 

Bennett 

Bible 

BofP« 

Burdlck 

BvTd.  Va 

Byrd.  W  Va 

Carlson 

Ca-se 

Cotton 

Curtis 

Dirksen 

Dodd 

Dominlck 

Eastland 


Bartlett 

Bayh 

Brewster 

Church 

Cooper 

DouKla.s 

Pulbrlght 

Hart 

Hanke 

Hayden 

Hlrkenlooper 

Hill 

Holland 


Anderson 

Gannon 

Clark 

Edmondson 


Prouty 

Proxmlre 

Robertson 

Rvissell 

Scott 

Simpson 

Smith 

Stennls 

Symington 

Talmadge 

Thurmiond 

Tower 

WUllams,  Del. 

Yarborough 

Young.  N.  Dak. 

Young.  Ohio 


Ervln 

Fong 

Gore 

Oruenlng 

Jackson 

Johnston 

Jordan,  N.C. 

Jordan. Idaho 

Kurhel 

Lausche 

McClellan 

Mclntyre 

Mechem 

Morse 

Moss 

Mundt 

Pearson 

NAYS— 38 

Humphrey  Muskle 

Inouve  Nelson 

Javlts  Neuberger 

KeatlnK  Pastore 

Long.  Mo.  Pen 

Magnuson  Randolph 

Mansfield  RlblcoH 

McCarthy  Salinger 

McQee  Saltonstall 

McGovern  Smathers 

MrNamara  Sparkman 

Metcall  Williams,  N.J. 
Miller 

NOT  VOTING — 12 

Ellender  Long,  La. 

Goldwater  Monroney 

Hrtiska  Morton 

Kennedy  Walters 

So  Mr.  MuNDT's  amendment,  offered 
for  himself,  Mr.  Lausche,  Mr.  Morse,  and 
Mr.  DoMiNicK,  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
that  the  vote  by  which  the  amendment 
was  agreed  to  be  reconsidered. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
that  the  motion  to  reconsider  be  laid  on 
the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 


Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  I  call 
UP  my  amendments  Nos.  1193  and  1194 
and  ask  that  they  be  stated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Hart 
in  the  chair) .  The  amendments  of  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  will  be  stated  en 
bloc  for  the  information  of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  reading  of 
the  amendments  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection  it  is  so  ordered;  and  the 
amendments  will  be  printed  in  the 
Record  at  this  point. 

The  amendments  No.  1193  and  No. 
1194  submitted  by  Mr.  Dominick  are  as 

follows: 

Amendment  No.  1193 

On  page  1,  between  lines  6  and  7,  Insert 
the  following: 

"TtTLE  I DEVELOPMENT  LOAN  FtTND 

"SBC.  101.  Section  203  of  the  Foreign  As- 
sistance Act  of  1961,  as  amended,  which  re- 
lates to  fiscal  provisions  with  respect  to  de- 
velopment loans,  is  amended  to  read  as  fol- 
lows: 

"  'Sec.  203.  Fiscal  Provisions. — All  receipts 
from  loans  made  under  and  In  accordance 
with  thla  title  shall  be  available  for  use  for 
the  purposes  of  this  title,  subject  only  to  the 
annual  appropriation  thereof.  Receipts  so 
appropriated  and  other  funds  made  available 
under  this  title  for  use  for  the  purposes  of 
this  title  shall  remain  available  untU  ex- 
pended.* "  ,      _^ 

Redesignate  the  succeeding  sections  of  part 

I.  accordingly. 

Amendment  No.  1194 

On  page  4.  line  5.  after  "Sec  104."  Insert 

"(a)". 

On  page  4.  between  lines  13  and  14,  Insert 

the  following: 

"(b)  Section  263  of  the  Foreign  Assistance 
Act  of  1961,  as  amended,  which  relates  to 
fiscal  provisions.  Is  amended  by  amending  the 
first  sentence  thereof  to  read  as  follows:  'All 
receipts  in  United  States  dollars  from  loans 
made  under  this  title  and  from  loans  made 
for  the  benefit  of  countries  and  areas  of  Latin 
America  under  title  I  of  chapter  2  of  part  I 
of  thlB  Act,  notwithstanding  section  203, 
shall  be  available  for  use  for  loans  payable 
as  to  principal  and  Interest  in  United  States 
dollars  in  furtherance  of  the  piu'poses  of  this 
title,  subject  only  to  the  annual  appropria- 
tion thereof.'." 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  I 
shall  explain  amendment  No.  1193  very 
briefly  This  amendment  is  designed  to 
cure  a  situation  in  the  authorization  bill 
which  would  permit  repayments  to  the 
Development  Loan  Fund  to  be  expended 
again  by  the  agency  executive  members 
without  any  review,  or  without  any  con- 
sideration by  Congress  in  the  appropria- 
tions or  otherwise. 

I  offered  the  amendment  last  year, 
and  one  similar  to  it  on  the  Alliance  for 
Progress,  and  the  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee was  kind  enough  to  take  them  to 
conference.  We  lost  them  in  confer- 
ence. I  suspect  that  part  of  the  reason 
for  losing  them  was  that  the  appropria- 
tion bill  contained  a  specific  provision, 
and  perhaps  I  should  read  it,  because  this 
is  the  1963  act.    It  provides: 

Receipts  of  United  States  dollars  In  the 
Development  Loan  Fund  and  the  AUlance  for 
Progress  revolving  fund  deriving  from  loan 
repayments  and  Interest  collections  may 
hereafter,  when  so  specified  in  appropria- 
tion acts,  be  used  for  the  purposes  for  which 
such  revolving  funds  are  available. 


The  negative  of  that,  I  would  presume, 
is  that  if  they  are  not  so  specified,  they 
may  not  be  so  used.  Yet  the  authoriza- 
tion act  specifically  stated  that  they 
could  be  used  for  almost  any  purpose. 

I  have  been  in  touch  with  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Committee,  and  also  with  the  legis- 
lative counsel,  and  they  inform  me  that 
this  portion  of  the  1963  appropriation 
act,  which  is  not  repeated  in  the  1964 
act,  is  probably  permanent  legislation 
which  will  eventually  be  codified.    It  is 
not  codified  now.    So  my  amendment,  if 
adopted,  would  put  into  the  authoriza- 
tion act  a  provision  which  would  con- 
form substantially  with  what  is  already 
m  the  appropriation  act,  if  the  appro- 
priation act  does  not  become  permanent 
legislation  and  is  not  in  effect.    There 
seems  to  be  a  small  question  on  this 
point.     This  would   give  Congress   the 
authority  to  review  what  should  be  done 
with  the  repayments  of  the  loans  under 
the  Development  Loan  Fund.    I  have  a 
similar  amendment  for  the  Alliance  for 
Progress  fund. 

We  are  not  dealing  in  peanuts.  A  vast 
amoimt  of  money  will  be  coming  in,  both 
in  interest  repayments  and  private  re- 
payments. At  least,  we  hope  so,  because 
all  the  money  that  goes  out  over  a  period 
of  time  is  presiunably  going  to  come  back 
into  the  revolving  fund. 

I  am  not  touching  the  revolving  fund 
at  all.  I  am  only  saying  that  the  money 
that  comes  back  in  should  be,  in  my 
opinion,  at  least  subject  to  congressional 
re\iew,  and  subject  to  the  appropriation 
process.  That  is  what  my  amendment 
would  accomplish.  I  should  like  to  have 
an  expression  from  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas  on  his  position. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.     The  Senator  has 
correctly  stated  the  situation.    The  Ap- 
propriation Act  for  1964  carries,  in  sec- 
tion 117,  the  substance  of  his  amend- 
ment.   We  accepted  it  last  year.    It  was 
taken  out  in  conference  because  it  was 
considered  superfluous.    It  was  superflu- 
ous   then,    and    I    believe    that    it    is 
superfluous  now.    But  I  have  no  objec- 
tion to  taking  it  to  conference.    It  does 
not  add  anything  to  the  bill.    The  Con- 
gress, under  the  provisions  of  the  Ap- 
propriation  Act — which   incidentally   is 
permanent    legislation,    the    legislative 
counsel  has  informed  me — does  conduct 
annual  reviews  and  the  Appropriations 
Committees  go  over  them. 

I  do  not  believe  that  there  is  the 
slightest  doubt  that  section  117  effects 
its  purpose.  Therefore,  in  order  to  save 
the  time  of  the  Senate,  I  am  perfectly 
prepared  to  take  the  Senator's  amend- 
ments to  conference.  I  am  prepared  to 
have  them  in  the  authorization  bUl,  if  the 
House  will  agree.  It  is  not  one  of  those 
things  which  mean  a  fight  to  the  death 
when  it  is  pointed  out  it  is  already  in  the 

law. 

That  is  the  situation.  If  the  Senator 
wishes  to  insist  on  his  amendments,  I  am 
willing  to  accept  them.  I  cannot  vote 
against  them,  because  they  are  the  law. 

Mr  DOMINICK.  I  appreciate  the 
comments  of  the  Senator  from  Ar- 
kansas. So  far  as  the  original  appropria- 
tion bill  in  the  House  is  concerned,  this 
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Is  probably  lefislation  on  an  appropria- 
tion bill. 

Mr.  FULBRTGHT     It  certainly  is 

Mr.  DONONICK.  So  far  as  the  Hou.se 
is  concerned,  it  would  have  been  subject 
to  a  point  of  order. 

Mr.  FULBRIOHT.  But  not  in  the 
Senate. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  But  not  in  the  Sen- 
ate. This  I  agree.  It  is  entirely  possible 
that,  of  course,  tn  future  considerations 
of  these  bills  the  pruvi^^ions  might  easily 
be  stricken. 

So,  if  the  chairman  will  take  them  to 
conference,  I  shall  be  willing  to  leave  it 
at  that,  and  shall  not  ask  for  a  yea-and- 
nay  vote. 

I  ask  the  Senator  from  Arkansas  if  he 
will  accept  my  amendment  No.  1194.  on 
the  Alliance  for  Progre.ss.  on  the  same 
basis. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  shall  be  glad  to 
do  that. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  Is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ments of  the  Senator  from  Colorado. 

TThe  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President.  I  call  up 
my  amendment  No.  1112  and  ask  that  It 
be  stated. 

The  PRESIDiING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  New 
York  [Mr.  JavitsT  will  be  stated  for  the 
information  of  the  Senate 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  It  Is  proposed 
by  the  Senator  from  New  York  : 

On  p«ige  I,  between  lines  5  and  6.  Insert 
the  following  new  material 

"chapter   1— policy 

"S«c.  101.  Section  102  of  the  Foreign  As- 
sistance Act  of  1961,  as  amended,  which  re- 
lates to  the  statement  of  ptillcy.  Is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  and  thereof  the  following 
new  paragraph 

"  'It  U  the  policy  of  the  United  States  to 
encourage  the  etTort<5  of  our  cDlleges  and 
universities  to  participate  in  programs  of 
development  and  research  in  the  less  de- 
veloped friendly  countries,  tind  tn  strengthen 
the  partnership  between  the  United  Statt-s 
Government  and  these  In.stltutlons  of  higher 
education,  by  all  available  means  Including 
Increasing  and  facilitating  Interchange  of 
personnel."  " 

In  part  I  renumber  the  succeeding  sec- 
tions accordingly 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr  Pre.sldent.  this 
amendment  la  desitrned  to  add  to  the 
policy  statement  already  in  the  bill,  en- 
couragement for  further  participation 
by  the  colleges  and  universities  in  the 
program  of  foreign  aid. 

The  amendment  Is  inspired  by  my  con- 
ferences with  the  Department,  following 
the  report  of  John  W.  Gardner,  president 
of  Carnegie  Corp  of  New  York,  and  the 
task  force  which  he  headed  tn  the  effort 
to  facilitate  participation  by  universities 
and  colleges  in  this  program. 

Mr.  President.  If  there  is  one  thing 
that  I  believe  we  can  all  agree  on.  it  Is 
that  the  maximum  effort  in  foreign  aid 
should  be  made  by  the  private  sector. 
and  that  there  Is  no  more  desirable  as- 
pect of  the  private  sector  than  the  col- 
leges and  universities. 

The  participation  which  they  have  in 
the  pro-am  has  grown,  but  the  feeling 
in  the  Gardner  report  was  that  it  has 
not  grown  as  much  as  it  should. 


The  tremendous  potential  of  this  pro- 
gram in  the  overall  foreign  aid  program 
was  the  subject  earlier  this  year  of  a 
special  task  force  study  directed  by 
President  John  Gardner  of  the  Carnegie 
Corp  The  study  wa-s  undertaken  at  the 
request  of  David  Bell.  Administrator  of 
AID,  and  it  focused  on  the  relationships 
of  that  Agency  with  the  universities  en- 
gaged in  this  proi^ram.  Nongovern- 
mental members  of  the  task  force,  in 
addition  to  Mr  Gardner,  included  Presi- 
dent William  Friday,  of  the  University  of 
North  Carolina:  Charles  P.  McCurdy. 
Jr.,  Association  of  American  Univer- 
sities; Roger  Revelle,  dt-an  of  research, 
University  of  Calif urnia;  President  Lo- 
gan Wilson.  American  Council  on  Edu- 
cation; Ru.s.^eil  I.  Thackrey.  Association 
of  State  Universities  and  Land  Grant 
Colleges;  President  O.  Meredith  Wilson, 
I'niversity  of  Minnesota;  and  President 
William  W.  Marvf!.  Fducition  and  World 
-Mlairs. 

Mr.  President,  in  1963.  AID  had  235 
contracts  for  technical  assistance  for 
education  in  developing  countries  with 
American  colleges  and  universities.  One 
hundred  twenty-nine  of  the.'^e  were  with 
72  universities  for  projects  in  40  coun- 
tries. 

In  India  alone.  5  midwest  universities 
have  been  \vnrking  under  contracts  sinc<^ 
I&54  to  establisli  a  system  of  15  land- 
i'rant  universities  by  1970  InstituUon.s 
i:i  my  own  State,  such  as  Cornell  and 
Syracu.se,  are  amont'  tlie  35  univcrMties 
working  In  Latin  America.  Columbia 
Teac'ners  College,  for  exiiinulc.  i.s  hflpin^ 
t<i  expand  and  i:nur)ve  educatimi  in 
India,  Af  :hani.stan.  Kenya,  and  Peru. 

I  know  that  the  chairman  of  the  com- 
mi'.tte  IS  not  an.xlous  to  extend  this.  I 
would  not  press  this  upon  him  >  xn-pt  for 
the  fact  that  the  Gardnt-r  report  received 
.'io  much  not:ct'  publicly  and  wa.s  ex- 
tremely well  rtreived. 

I  hope  that  the  Senator  will  accept  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT  I  do  approve  it 
My  oniv  ()bje<  tion  is  that  the  policy  .state- 
ment IS  already  in  the  act.  At  one  point, 
the  committee  almost  had  the  good  sen.se 
to  take  out  the  whole  cumbersome  ix)licy 
statement  in  the  act  but  it  was  retained 
over  my  objection  I  am  prepared  ti)  ac- 
cept the  amendment  since  the  committee 
endorsed  it  uithin  a  long  policy  state- 
ment anyway  I  certainly  do  not  object 
at  all  on  it.^  merits 

Mr   JAVITS      I  i!:;ink  the  Senator. 

.Mr  M(jRiiK  Mr.  President.  I  iun  de- 
Il^'hted  tliat  the  Sen;it<^)r  will  tfike  it  to 
conference  I  have  .shared  the  view  of 
the  Senator  from  New  York  .  Mr.  JavitsI  , 
and  It  has  been  the  p)oint  of  view  of  the 
Senator  from  .Arkansas  i  Mr.  Fi'i.BRirnTl 
and  (jtliers.  that  it  involves  n.i  additional 
money,  and  gives  encouragement  to  the 
State  Department  and  the  AID  depart- 
ment lu  caiTy  it  out  in  keH^pins.:  with  the 
ob'ective. 

I  think  it  IS  a  fine  program  I  com- 
mend the  Senator. 

Mr  JAVITS  Mr.  Pre.sident.  I  thank 
the  Senator  I  a.sk  unanunous  constnit 
that  I  may  include  an  excerpt  from  a  let- 
ter by  Francis  Keppel.  US  Commissioner 
of  Education,  dated  July  25.  and  an  edi- 
torial entitled   "Most  Popular   FLxport." 


which  appeared  in  the  Wa.shin«ton  a- 
July  29  1964.  m  the  Record.  "* 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER, 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


Without 


•  •  •  Senator  jAvrrs'  amendment  «onv* 
make  an  important  contribution  in  h« 
recognition  to  the  unpar:il!eled  resouroit^ 
American  higher  education  as  a  poeluve  la 
stnxment  of  American  foreign  policy  tx" 
findings  of  the  Gardner  report  would  ^ 
to  substantiate  full  well  the  Important  m» 
which  our  colleges  and  universities  have  w 
to  play  In  the  programs  of  the  Agency  for 
International  Development  and  other  f» 
elgn  assistance  programs 


(From  the  Washington  Post.  July  29,  iMii 
Most   Popul.\r   Export 

If  any  American  experiment  has  hk. 
ceeded  with  a  vengeance,  it  Is  the  land-gmj 
college.  Created  by  the  Morrill  Act  of  I8«j 
l.ind -grant  colleges  were  Intended  to  help 
America  harvest  an  abundance  of  food.  o«r 
chronic  fiirm  .surpluses  amply  testify  to  u» 
success  of  this  Federal  help  for  agrlculturji 
education.  Wliy  shouldn't  the  country'i 
land-grant  colleges  enlarge  their  horizon*  V) 
Include  rural  development  elsewhere  in  , 
hungry   world? 

We  asked  this  question  In  an  editorial  1 
years  ago  observing  the  centennial  of  the 
Morrill  Act,  and  It  Is  a  pleasure  to  note  th»s 
Just  .such  a  development  Is  talslng  p]%ct. 
During  this  week,  more  than  a  score  of  Statt 
university  presidents  have  been  attendln* 
an  International  Rural  Development  Con- 
ference at  the  State  Department  The 
g.ithenng  reflects  the  fact  that  more  than 
100  American  Uiilversltles  have  up  to  |20C 
million  In  contracts  from  the  AID  agenq 
mainly  In  the  field  of  .igriculture 

.AID  Administrator  David  Bell  cited  the 
wcjrk  of  Ni«rth  Carolina  Stiae  and  lowi 
State  unlversltlM  u.s  examples  of  the  broad- 
ening involvement  of  land-grant  schoolj  it 
f  'rei^fn  aid  low.i  State  Is  helping  the 
Peruvian  Government  to  shape  a  natlona; 
rural  development  plan,  giving  special  em- 
phasis to  land  tenure  problems  North  Car- 
olina has  staff  members  working  at  the  na- 
tional agricultural  university  In  La  Mollai 
and  In  a  half  d  '.'en  other  cities  as,sLstln| 
Peru  In  developing  a  combined  program  0! 
farm   education  and  research. 

What  Ls  especially  admirable  abnut  sucb 
programs  Is  that  they  enroll  the  energlee  ot 
nonco\  ,Tiiniental  in.stltutlon.s  In  tht>  tasb 
of  foreign  aid.  The  size  and  scope  of  th«» 
progranis  has  bcci>me  .so  broad  th.it  one  rec- 
ommend,itlon  made  at  the  conference  thli 
week  wa.s  to  appoint  a  full-time  representa- 
tive In  Washington  of  the  land-grant  col- 
leges in  order  to  work  with  the  .MD  agency 

As  .Secretary  of  Agriculture  Freeman  em- 
phasized In  a  speech  to  the  college  preil- 
dents,  the  effect  of  greater  farm  productlTltj 
eLsewhere  Is  not  to  diminish  markets  f or  oui 
e.xports.  Instead,  experience  in  Japan  and 
E<iro{;)e  demonstrates  that  our  exports  In- 
crease [US  other  countries  expand  their  In- 
come  and    their   economies. 

The  University  of  WUscnnsln  has  the  prond 
slogan  that  the  b<nindarle8  of  Us  campui 
are  the  bound. irles  of  the  State  With  the 
Increased  participation  of  land-grant  col- 
leges In  International  rural  development 
those  boundaries  are  stretching  to  the  re- 
mote corners  of  the  world  Both  our  f»m 
technology  and  our  agricultural  schools  art 
among  our  most  obvious  lussets  In  the  com- 
petition with  communism  Russell  Thack- 
rey of  the  Association  of  Land-Grant  Col- 
leges Is  quite  right  In  saying  that  "In  »11 
those  countries  of  the  free  world  which  u* 
striving  for  a  better  life  •  •  •  the  lde«  d 
the  huid-grant  university  Is  America's  mo«t 
popular   export." 
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^o  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Hart 
^l  rhaT?      The  question  Is  on  agree - 

^  ^t.  S  amendment  of  the  Senator 

l^n,  New  York  I  Mr.  JAVITS]. 

from  N^*  ^„rtn,pnt  was  agreed  to. 
S'  SsfSlD      Mr.   president.    I 
'^Lt  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

"^^f  ^RESIDING      OFFICER.     The 

^^f/°^^MANSFIELD.     Mr.   President.    I 
Ji^animous  consent  that  the  order  for 

,,\rnm  call  be  rescinded. 
^5^ePR^IDING  OFFICER.    Without 
obiection.it  is  so  ordered. 
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RELEASE   OF   LIABILITY   UNDER 
CERTAIN  BONDS 

Mr  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President  I 
^unanimous  consent  that  the  pendkig 
Siness  I H  R.  11380 )  be  temporarily  laid 

"^^e  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?     Without  objection,  it  is  so 

"'"Mr'^MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
JJocred  UD  the  consideration  of  Calendar 

^Thf  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
»-ill  be  stated  by  title^ 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  A  bill  (H.R. 
iR44i  relatin:;  to  the  release  of  liability 
undc-  bonds  filed  under  section  44(d)  of 
S?e  Into'-nal  Revenue  Code  of  1939.  with 
respect  t«  certain  installment  obligations 
I'aiismitted  at  death. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
oroctM^ded  to  con.sider  the  bill,  which  had 
been  reported  from  the  Committee  on 
Finance  with  an  amendment  on  page  3. 
after  line  2.  to  Insert  a  new  section,  as 
follows: 

SK  2  (a)  Part  IH  of  subchapter  O  of 
chapter  1  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  Ot 
1954  (relating  to  common  nontaxable  ex- 
change? l  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  section: 
■Sec  1038  Certain  REACQinsmoNS  or  Reai. 
Property. 

'■(a)  General  Rtj^e. — If 
■■(1)  a  sale  of  real  property  gives  rise  to 
indebtedne.ss  to  the  seller  which  Is  secured 
bv  the  real  property  sold,  and 
■  .21  the  Bellcr  of  such  property  reacquires 
such  property  In  partial  or  fuU  satisfaction 
ot  such  indebtedness, 

then  except  a.s  provided  In  subsections  (D) 
and  (di,  no  pain  or  loss  shall  result  to  the 
seller  from  such  reacqulsltlon.  and  no  debt 
shall  become  worthless  or  partially  worthless 
as  a  re-sult  of  such  reacqulsltlon. 

"ibi   A.MouNT  OF  Gain  Resulting. — 

"(1)  In  general.— In  the  case  of  a  reac- 
quisltlcn  of  real  property  to  which  subsec- 
tion (a)  applies,  gain  shall  result  from  such 
reacqulsltlon  to  the  extent  that — 

"lAl  the  amount  of  money  and  the  fair 
market  value  of  other  property  (other  than 
tblipatlons  of  the  purchaser)  received,  prior 
to  such  reacqulsltlon.  with  respect  to  the 
sale  of  such  property,  exceeds 

"(B)  the  amount  of  the  gain  on  the  sale 
of  such  property  returned  as  Income  for 
periods  prior  to  such  reacqulsltlon. 

'■(2)  l.iMrrATioN  — The  amount  of  gain 
determined  under  paragraph  (1)  resulting 
from  a  reacquUltlon  during  any  taxable  year 


beginning  after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of 
this  section  shall  not  exceed  the  amount  by 
which  the  price  at  which  the  real  property 
was  sold  exceeded  Its  adjusted  basis,  reduced 
by  the  8\im  of — 

"(A)  the  amount  of  the  gain  on  the  sale 
of  such  property  returned  as  Income  for 
periods  prior  to  the  reacqulsltlon  of  such 
property,  and 

"(B)  the  amount  of  money  and  the  fair 
market  value  of  other  property  (other  than 
obligations  of  the  purchaser  received  with 
respect  to  the  sale  of  such  property)  paid  or 
transferred  by  the  seller  In  connection  with 
the  reacqulsltlon  of  such  property. 
For  purposes  of  this  paragraph,  the  price  at 
which  real  property  Is  sold  Is  the  gross  sales 
price  reduced  by  the  selling  commissions. 
legal  fees,  and  other  expenses  Incident  to  the 
sale  of  such  property  which  are  properly 
taken  Into  account  In  determining  gain  or 
loss  on  such  sale. 

"(3)  Gain  recognized. — Except  as  pro- 
vided In  this  section,  the  gain  determined 
iinder  this  subsection  resulting  from  a  re- 
acqulsltlon to  which  subsection  (a)  applies 
shall  be  recognized,  notwithstanding  any 
other  provision  of  this  subtitle. 

"(c)  Basis  of  Reacquired  Real  Prop- 
EBXT.— If  subsection  (al  applies  to  the  re- 
acqulsltlon of  any  real  property,  the  basis  of 
such  property  upon  such  reacqulsltlon  shall 
be  the  adjusted  basis  of  the  indebtedness  to 
the  seller  secured  by  such  property  (deter- 
mined as  of  the  date  of  reacqulsltlon).  In- 
creased by  the  simi  of — 

"(1)  the  amount  of  the  gain  determined 
under  subsection  (b)  resulting  from  such 
reacqulsltlon,  and 

"(2)  the  amount  described  in  subsection 
(b)(2)(B).  ^  . 

If  any  Indebtedness  to  the  seller  secured  by 
such  property  is  not  discharged  upon  the 
reacqulsltlon  of  such  property,  the  basis  of 
such  indebtedness  shall  be  zero. 

"(d)     INDKBTIDNESS   TREATED   AS   WORTHLESS 

PKIOE  TO  REACQUismoN.— U.  prior  to  a  reac- 
qulsltlon of  real  property  to  which  subsec- 
tion (a)  applies,  the  seller  has  treated  in- 
debtedness secured  by  such  property  as  hav- 
ing become  worthless  or  partially  worthless— 

"(1)  such  seller  shall  be  considered  as  re- 
ceiving, upon  the  reacqulsltlon  of  such  prop- 
erty an  amount  equal  to  the  amount  of 
such  Indebtedness  treated  by  him  as  having 
become  worthless,  and 

"(2)  the  adjusted  basis  of  such  indebted- 
ness shall  be  increased  (as  of  the  date  of 
reacqulsltlon)  by  an  amount  equal  to  the 
amount  so  considered   as  received   by  such 

seller. 

"(e)   Principal  REsmENCEs. — If— 

"(1)  subsection  (a)  applies  to  a  reacqul- 
sltlon of  real  property  with  respect  to  sale 
of  which — 

"(A)  an  election  under  section  121  (re- 
lating to  gain  from  sale  or  exchange  of 
residence  of  an  individual  who  has  attained 
age  65)  is  In  effect,  or 

"(B)  gain  was  not  recognized  under  sec- 
tion  1034    (relating  to  sale  or  exchange  or 

residence) ;  and  ^^     ^  ^      ,  +v,- 

"(2)  within  one  year  after  the  date  of  the 
reacqulsltlon  of  such  property  by  the  seller, 
such  property  Is  resold  by  him, 
then,  under  regulations  prescribed  by  the 
Secretary  or  his  delegate,  subsections  (b). 
(c)  and  (d)  of  this  section  shall  not  apply 
to  the  reacqulsltlon  of  such  property  and 
for  purposes  of  applying  sections  121  and 
1034  the  resale  of  such  property  shall  be 
treated  as  a  part  of  the  transaction  consti- 
tuting the  original  sale  of  such  property. 

"(f)  BEACQxnsmoNS  BT  Domestic  Butld- 
mo  AND  Loan  Associations.— This  section 
shall  not  apply  to  a  reacqulsltlon  of  real 
property  by  an  organization  described  In 
iwcUon  593(a)  (relating  to  domestic  buUd- 
ing  and  loan  associations,  etc.) ." 


(b)   The  table  of  sections  for  such  part  III 
is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 

"Sec.   1038.  Certain  reacqulsltlons  of  real 

^'^?c)(l)  The  amendments  made  by  this 
section  shall  apply  to  taxable  years  be- 
ginning after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of 

(2)  If  the  taxpayer  makes  an  election  un- 
der this  paragraph,  the  amendments  made 
by  this  section  shall  also  apply  to  twable 
years  beginning  after  December  31.  1957.  ex- 
cept that  such  amendments  shall  not  apply 
with  respect  to  any  reacqulsltlon  of  real 
property  In  a  taxable  year  *oj^^^l«=^,,*^ 
assessment  of  a  deficiency,  or  the  credit  or 
refund  of  an  overpayment.  Is  Prevented  on 
the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act  by  the 
operation  of  any  law  or  rule  o' /^w.  An 
election  under  this  paragraph  shaU  be  rnade 
within  one  year  after  the  date  of  the  en- 
Stment  of  this  Act  and  shall  be  made  to 
such  form  and  manner  as  t^e  Secret^  of 
the  Treasury  or  his  delegate  shaU  prescribe 

^^(sTk  Selection  Is  made  by  the  taxpayer 
under  paragraph  (2).  and  If  the  fse«maent 
of  a  deficiency,  or  the  credit  or  refund  of  an 
overpayment,  for  any  taxable  year  to  which 
suc?e?ectlon  applies  Is  not  Presented  on  ^e 
date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act  by  the 
operation  of  any  law  or  rule  of  1^^— ^.  ^_ 
(A)   the  period  within  which  a  deficiency 
for  such  taxable  year  may  »>«  ^assessed   (to 
the  extent  such  deficiency  i«^  attributable  to 
the  application  of  the  amendments  mf  de  by 
tws  section)    shaU  not  expire  prior  to  one 
year  after  the  date  of  such  election,  and 
Tb)   the  period  within  which  a  claim  for 
credit  or  refund  of  an  overpayment  for  such 
taxable   year   may   be   filed    (to   the   extent 
such   overpayment   is   attributable   the   ap- 
plication    of    such    amendments)    shall    not 
expire   prior   to  one  year  after  the  date  of 
such  election 


No  interest  shall  be  payable  with  respect  to 
any  deficiency  attributable  to  the  applica- 
tion of  such  amendments,  and  no  interest 
shall  be  allowed  with  respect  to  any  credit  or 
refund  of  any  overpayment  attributable 
to  the  application  of  such  amendments,  lor 
any  periS  prior  to  the  date  of  the  enact- 
ment of  this  Act.  An  election  by  a  taxpayer 
under  paragraph  (2)  shall  be  deemed  a  con- 
sent  to  the  application  of  this  paragraph. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 
The  amendment  was  ordered  t«  be 
engrossed  and  the  bill  to  be  read  a  third 

^^TTie  bill  was  read  the  third  time,  and 

The  title  was  amended,  so  as  to  read: 
"An  Act  relating  to  the  release  of  UaDility 
under  bonds  filed  under  section  44(d) 
of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1939 
with  respect  to  certain  installment  ob- 
ligations transmitted  at  death,  and  to 
amend  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1954  with  respect  to  certain  reacqulsl- 
tlons of  real  property." 

Mr  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  re- 
port (No.  1361) ,  explaining  the  purposes 

of  the  bill.  ^  . 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Tour  committee  has  accepted  the  House 
provision  without  change  but  has  added  an 
Amendment    relating    to    a    different    tax 

matter.  .    ■  .,, 

The   provision   In   the    House-passed   bill 

which  your  committee  has  accepted  without 

r^ge  provides  that  gain  from  Installment 
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obligation*  which  were  transferred  to  a  tax- 
pay^  from  a  ctecedent  In  taxable  years  to 
which  the  1939  Code  applied  (generally. 
yean  beginning  beCore  January  1,  1954) .  but 
with  respect  to  which  installment  payments 
are  still  being  made,  may  be  reported  by  the 
recipient  on  a  pro  rata  basis  aa  he  receives 
Installment  paymemts  without  the  necessity 
of  maintaining  a  bond  with  the  Internal 
Revenue  Service  to  assure  this  reporting  of 
the  Income,  imder  the  1939  Code,  the  re- 
I>ortlng  of  gain  on  installment  obligations 
at  the  time  of  the  death  of  a  decedent  could 
be  avoided  only  by  the  person  receiving  the 
obligation  electing  to  file  a  bond  giving 
assurance  that  he  would  report  the  In- 
come on  the  fZLstallment  obligation  on  a 
pro  rata  basis  over  the  period  the  Installment 
payment*  were  received  in  the  same  manner 
as  would  the  decedent  had  he  continued  to 
live  and  receive  the  payments  Essentially, 
thla  exception  achieved  the  same  result  as 
the  general  rul*  under  the  1954  Code,  but 
required  the  filing  of  a  bond.  The  effect 
of  this  provision  Is  to  continue  this  treat- 
ment but  without  the  necessity  of  filing  this 
bond.  This  result  Is  achieved  by  applying 
the  1954  Code  rules  in  these  cases  (without 
any  deduction  for  estate  tax  attributable  t*) 
these  obligations)  at  the  election  of  the  tax- 
payer. This  applies  with  respect  to  payments 
received  In  taxable  years  where  the  due  date 
for  the  filing  of  the  returns  ( Including 
extensions  of  time)  will  occur  after  the  dute 
of  enactment  of  this  bill 

Your  commlttfe  ha.s  added  an  amend- 
ment to  the  bill  provldltifi;  that  where  real 
property  Is  sold  and  the  seller  receives  a 
mortgage  or  similar  debt  oblittatlon  on  the 
real  property,  and  then  subsequently  the 
seller  Is  forced  to  repossess  the  property, 
any  gain  resultliij?  from  the  repossession  Is 
to  be  limited  to  the  money  i  ttnd  value  of 
other  property)  rerelved  by  the  seller  with 
resp)€ct  to  the  sale  before  the  repo.ssession  to 
the  extent  that  s'lch  amounts  have  not  al- 
ready been  rep<fft«id  a.s  income  In  the  CAse 
of  repcesesslona  occurring  after  the  enact- 
ment of  this  provision  any  gfiln  recovrnlztvl 
on  repossession  Is  further  limited  In  that  it 
may  not  in  any  ervent  exceed  the  gain  at- 
tributable to  the  initial  sale  ThLs  pr-nislun 
also  prevents  loss  In  the  case  of  these  re- 
possessions. Under  preseiit  law.  In  the  usual 
case  where  the  g;«ln  h.i-s  been  reported  on 
the  installment  b.^ns.  k.'.iln  is  recognized  at 
the  time  of  repiKsoBslon  t.j  the  full  extent  of 
the  excess  of  the  fair  market  value  of  the 
property  repossessed  over  the  basis  of  the 
Installment  obUgaJtlon  attributable  to  this 
property.  The  treatment  provided  in  your 
committee's  amendment  applies  on  an  elec- 
tive basis  to  ta.xable  ye.irs  beginning  after 
December  31.  1957  and  Is  the  only  rule  to  be 
applicable  In  this  area  to  years  beginning 
after  the  date  of  emactment  of  this  bill 

The  Treasury  Department  has  Indicated 
that  It  has  no  objection  to  the  Hou.se -pa.ssed 
provision  of  thUs  bill  With  respect  to  the 
amendnnent  made  by  your  committee,  the 
Treasury  htia  indicated  that  the  subsUmtlve 
changes  made  by  this  provision  represent  a 
substantial  Improvement  In  our  tax  laws  and 
that  this  amendment  deserves  favorable  con- 
sideration. With  regard  to  the  effective  date 
of  this  provision,  the  Treasury  Department 
has  indicated  that  it  may  well  be  concluded 
that  the  proposed  provision  should  be  given 
a  limited  retroactive  effect  as  In  this  bill 
The  Treasury  has  also  st.ited  that.  If  Con- 
gress were  so  V>  conclude.  Treasury  would 
not  oppx»e  this  e:T active  date 


INCREASE  IN  PARTI.AL  PAY  OF  CER- 
TAIN PUBLIC  SCHOOL  F^vrPLOYEPS 
IN  THE  DISTRICT  OF  COLLTMBIA 
Mr.    MANSFIELD      Mr     President.    I 

ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 


proceed  to  the  consideration  of  calendar 
No.   1301.  H.R.  5337 

The  PRESIDING  0FFICP:R.  The  bill 
will  be  stated  by  title 

The  Legislative  Clerk  A  bill  (H.R. 
5337  >  to  increase  the  partial  pay  of  edu- 
cational employees  of  the  public  schools 
of  the  DLstrlct  of  Columbia  who  are  on 
leave  of  absence  for  educational  improve- 
ment, and  for  other  purposes. 

The  PRESIDING  0P^FIC?:R  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  bill? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  tht-  bill,  which  was 
ordered  to  a  third  it-adiiig,  read  the  tliird 
time,  and  pa.ssed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  corvsent  to  have  printed 
In  the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  re- 
port I  No  1365'.  explaining  the  purposes 
of  the  bill 

There  beini^  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The  purpose  of  the  bill  H  K  5337  Is  to 
amend  existing  law  with  regard  to  partial 
pav  of  educational  employees  of  the  public 
schools  (.f  the  District  of  Columbia  who  are 
on  leave  oi  absence  for  educational  Improve- 
ment Under  the  provisions  of  the  bill,  the 
pay  for  those  involved  In  educational  leave 
would   be  computed  as  follows: 

"(11  District  of  Columbia  teachers  and 
other  school  personnel  In  class  15  of  the 
present  salary  scale  for  .school  employees, 
while  on  leave  of  absence  for  educational  pur- 
poses, shall  receive  compensation  equal  to 
one-half  their  active  duty  salaries,  le.ss  de- 
ductions for  retirement,  group  life  Insurance, 
health   benefits    and   Income   taxes. 

"  (  2 )  A  school  employee  In  any  of  the  other 
14  pay-scale  classes  on  leave  for  the  purpose 
of  educational  lmpro\ement.  shall  receive 
compensation  equal  to  one-half  his  active 
duty  salary  or  the  largest  am^vint  to  which 
any  employee  In  the  salary  class  of  elemen- 
tary and  secondary  school  teachers  (chiss  15) 
would  be  entitled  while  on  educatlon.il 
leave — whichever  Is  the  lesser  also  subject 
to   the  deductions   listed   above  " 

The  committee  was  advised  that  section  6 
of  the  District  of  Columbia  .Sch(x->1  Board 
regulations  pertaining  to  leave  of  absence  for 
the  purpose  of  educational  improvement  will 
continue  in  effect  In  the  event  H  R  5337  Is 
enacted  into  law  In  pertinent  part,  this 
regulation  provides  that  the  Board  of  Educa- 
tion upon  the  recommendation  of  the  Super- 
intendent of  District  of  Columbia  Schools, 
may  grant  leave  of  absence  with  part  pay  lor 
purposes  of  educational  Impruvement  to  any 
school  officer,  teacher,  or  other  educational 
employee  on  permanent  tenure  whose  salary 
is  established  In  classes  2  to  18.  both  Inclu- 
sive, of  the  Teachers"  Salary  Act  of  1955.  as 
amended,  and  who  has  served  In  the  public 
schools  of  the  District  of  Columbia  not  less 
than  6  consecutive  years  on  probationary 
and  or  permanent  status  Immediately  prior 
to  filing  application  for  such  leave  In  con- 
nection with  making  application  for  educa- 
tional leave,  the  applicant  shall  aUo  submit  a 
written  plan  of  the  educational  work  to  be 
undertaken  during  the  period  of  such  leave 
of  absence  which  ■shall  be  approved  by  the 
Superintendent  (The  complete  text  of  sec 
6  Is  set  forth  as  app    A  of  this  report  i 

Under  existing  law.  a  teacher  on  educa- 
tional leave  of  al>sence  receives  com{X'n.satlon 
equal  to  the  difference  between  his  regular 
salary  and  the  base  i  minimum  >  pay  for  his 
salary  class. 

In  view  of  the  very  considerable  Increase 
In  the  cost  of  education  and  the  ci>st  of 
living  since  1940.  when  the  present  law  was 
enacted,  the  existing  scale  of  part-pay  allow- 


ances for  teachers  on  educational  inu»«^ 
ment  leave  has  proved  to  be  entirelTS^I^ 
quate.  This  Is  borne  out  by  the  rel«h!t 
small  number  of  teachers  who  have  imS 
for  the  leave  In  recent  years  The^ 
mlttee  was  Informed  that  only  25  tstcSi 
were  granted  educational  leave  In  thMT*" 
period  ending  June  30.  1962,  ^ 

The  enactment  of  H  R.  5337  will  la  k^ 
measure  rectify  this  situation  by  allowiM?* 
Increased  pay  for  those  teachers  parUclaitta' 
In  the  educational  Improvement  leave  ^ 
gram  As  an  example  of  the  Increiiaed  ^^ 
fits  provided  for  under  H  R.  5337,  te«^ 
with  a  bachelor's  degree.  In  service  ^Zy 
would  receive  $3,190  per  year,  while  \Sd» 
existing  law  the  amount  received  Is  ll,38o 

.Similarly,  teachers  In  the  same  step  but 
with  a  master's  degree  would  receive  ISun 
per  year  under  H  R  5337,  while  under  exlatlia 
law  the  amount  received  Is  $1,380. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President  I 
supgest  the  absence  of  a  quorum 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  T^ 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  let^'islatlve  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  FLTxBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objtH'tion,  it  Is  so  ordered. 


AMENDMENT  OF  FOREIGN  ASSIST- 
ANCE  ACT  OF  1961 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  I  H.R.  11380  •  to  amend  further 
the  Forelk'n  Assistance  Act  of  1961,  u 
amended,  and  for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President.  I 
offer  an  amendment  which  I  send  to  the 
desk  and  a.sk  to  have  stated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Ar- 
kansas will  be  stated. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  On  page  17 
after  line  7.  it  is  proposed  to  insert  the 
following: 

Section  402  Section  502(b)  of  the  Mutriil 
Security  Act  of  1954.  as  amended,  is  amended 
by  Inserting  after  the  words  "United  Stat«" 
where  they  first  appear  In  the  first  sentena 
thereof  a  comma  and  the  following:  "which 
are  In  excess  of  the  nmounts  reserved  undc 
section  612(a)  of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Ac. 
of  1961.  as  amended,  and  of  the  requlrementt 
of  the  U  .S  Government  In  paynnent  of  in 
obligations  ouU-^lde  the  United  States,  aa  ffuct 
requirements  may  be  determined  from  tliw 
to  time  by  the  President.". 

Mr  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  Pre.sident.  I 
.shall  explain  the  amendment  The 
amendment  which  I  have  offered  grows 
out  of  the  amendment  providing  for  the 
maintenance  of  cemeteries  in  Italy. 
which  was  adopted  I  detected  that 
there  was  misapprehension  among  some 
Senators  about  the  nature  of  counter- 
part funds  There  seemed  to  be  a  feeling 
that  becau.se  the  currency  involved  i» 
that  of  a  foreign  country,  it  is  not  worth 
anythin'T.  and  it  could  be  used  for  anj 
purpo.se.  The  Senate  adopted  th( 
amendment. 

The  pending  lunendmont  would  re- 
strict the  use  of  nonexcess  foreign  cur- 
rencies Another  way  to  put  it  Is  as  fol- 
lows: Currencies  that  are  not  needed 
for  purposes  specified  in  section  612(a). 
which  are  in  furtherance  of  Government 
purpo.ses.   would   be   restricted   to  tho« 
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^t  in  the  countries  where  they 
uses  except  in  tne  ^  ^^^  3^^^^ 

•^.."'iTdon^ia  Israel.  Pakistan.  Po- 
^"'^'•livP°  and  Yugoslavia  When  we 
^  Hp^ing  with  the  currency  of  a  coun- 
""^  ^rlfs  Germany  or  France,  the  fact 
'^tlhe  united  States  might  own  some 
^•"^l  or  francs  does  not  mean  that 
ri\re^.l:t'?aluable  currencies.   They 

'  ^T,rprfiblc  Into  dollars. 
^UTflit  oMhe  amendment  would  be 
,  n  fhP  Congress,  for  it  would  restrict 
1',  mbers  of  congress  who  travel  abroad 
"Tfnrthe  currencies  of  those  countries. 
S  than  t'-  -excess-  countries  I  have 

"*S,' when  a  Member  of  Congress  ar- 
H  in  Paris  he  would  not  be  handed 
"  oacket  o^S-called  counterpart  funds. 
ahich  some  Members  of  Congress  seem 
r.  have  lecarded  as  not  worth  anything. 
Thev  are  worth  something.     When  we 
LpnDpnate  or  authorize-appropriation 
n?  'uch  funds  for  a  purpose  not  meii- 
Uoncd  in  612. a. .  it  amounts  to  appropri- 
ating dollars  for  that  purpose  m  ariy 
counirv  other  than  the  ones  I  mentioned 
Theifore,  I  believe  the  amendment 
K  verv  worthwhile.     At  least  it  would 
bring  home  to  Senators  that  they  are 
not  dealing  with  -funny  money"  when 
thev  are  handling  German  marks.    They 
are  just  as  good  as  dollars,  because  they 
can  be  taken  to  a  bank  and  exchanged 

^''Amendincnt^  are  often  offered  which 
in  effect  state.  'We  have  this  foreign 
monev  and  therefore  we  can  undertake 
Z  cioau-  any  kind  of  project  that  ap- 
neals  10  .someone  because  it  will  not  cost 
^nvthini:  •  And  then  we  vote  for  such 
measures.  I  point  out  that  the  regular 
process  of  authorization  should  be  fol- 
lowed There  should  be  consideration 
of  the  proposal  by  the  committee.  There 
should  be  an  evaluation  as  to  what  it 
will  cost  the  Treasury.  That  Is  the  only 
effect  of  the  amendnient.  Primarily.  I 
would  say  that  it  would  bring  home  the 
fact  that  we  are  dealing  with  matters 
of  real  importance  to  the  Treasury  of 

the  country.  . 

Mr.  MORSE.    Mr.  President,  will  the 

Senator  yield? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.     I  yield. 

Mr  MORSE.  I  not  only  enthusias- 
ticallv  support  the  amendment,  but  I 
am  also  intrigued  with  the  phrase  em- 
ployed bv  the  Senator  from  Arkansas 
that  It  would  bring  home  an  apprecia- 
tion of  the  value  of  the  currency.  Does 
the  Senator  think  that  it  might  also  en- 
courage Members  of  Congress  to  remain 

at  home? 

Mr   FULBRIGHT.     I  would  not  Wish 
to  reflect  on  their  motives  for  traveUng. 
They  often  go  for  educational  and  worth- 
while puiTJOses.     I  regard  the  amend- 
ment as  valuable.     It  is  educational  in 
nature.    It  will  teach  that  the  subject 
of    foreign    currencies     is     important. 
Wherever  there  are  legitimate  activities 
abroad.    Congress   through   Its   regular 
committee  work  can  make  whatever  ^o- 
vision  is  reasonable  and  necessary.    The 
amendment  would  not  prohibit  a  Mem- 
ber of  Congress  from  making  the  trip. 
It  would  stop  him  from  usmg  these  good 
currencies  that  are  not  in  excess  for  such 
purposes. 
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Mr.  JAVITS.    Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr    FULBRIGHT.     I  yield. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  know  that  in  many 
cases  whatever  countei-part  funds  we 
have  are  utilized  for  the  purpose  of 
travel  and  so  forth,  through  agreement 
with  the  host  country.  In  many  cases 
it  may  be  difficult  to  get  an  agreement 
with  the  host  country  except  for  some 
such  purpose  as  a  congressional  use 
purpose.  I  merely  wished  to  be  positive 
that  we  would  not  be  wasting  an  op- 

portimity.  ^    „ 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  believe  the  Sen- 
ator is  talking  about  private  citizens 
traveling  to  Public  Law  480  countries. 
The  amendment  would  not  affect  that. 
Mr.  JAVITS.  No.  I  am  referring  to 
Members  of  Congress  traveling.  I  wish 
to  be  sure  that  under  the  amendment 
we  would  not  lose  possession  of  some  of 
the  money  which  has  piled  up  and  of 
which  we  might  get  the  benefit  by  agree- 
ment with  the  country  in  question. 

Mr  FULBRIGHT.  I  did  not  make 
myself  clear.  When  the  Senator  refers 
to  money  that  has  piled  up,  if  I  cor- 
rectly understood  him.  that  could  refer 
only  to  the  countries  which  I  mentioned 
where  there  is  excess  local  currency.  It 
would  not  affect  that.  It  is  not  intended 
to  The  amendment  is  so  drawn  that  the 
amendment  would  not  apply  to  such  a 
situation.  So  if  the  Senator  should  go 
to  any  of  the  countries  that  I  mentioned, 
he  would  not  be  affected  by  the  provi- 
sions of  the  amendment. 

Mr  JAVITS.    I  thank  the  Senator. 
The      PRESIDING      OFFICER.     The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Arkansas. 
The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 
Mr.    MANSFIELD.     Mr.    President.    I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The     PRESIDING     OFFICER.     The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 
The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 

the  roll.  ,  ^     ^    T      u 

Mr  HARTKE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President.  I  call 
UP  my  amendment  No.  1209,  and  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  its  readmg  be 

dispensed  with.  „«^i. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  (No.  1209)  offered  by 
Mr.  Hartke  is  as  follows; 

On  page  9.  between  lines  20  and  21.  Insert 
the  following  new  subsection : 

"(a)  Amend  section  601(b).  relating  to 
the  encouragement  of  free  enterprise  and 
private  participation,  as  follows: 

"(1)   Strike  out  'and'  at  the  end  of  para- 
graph ( 5 ) .  ^^  J     * 
"(2)   Strike  out  the  period  at  the  end  or 
paragraph  (6)    and  substitute  ';   and'. 

"(3)  At  the  end  thereof  add  the  following 
new  paragraph: 

•"•(7)  conduct  a  study  and  Investigation 
to  determine  the  feasibility  of  establishing 
tax  and  other  incentives  to  encourage  and 
facilitate  the  participation  of  private  enter- 
nrlse  In  furthering  the  development  of  the 
TOonomlc  resources  and  productive  capacities 
of    less-developed    friendly     countries    and 


Redesignate  the  succeeding  subsection  or 
section  301  accordingly 


areas.' 


Mr  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  this 
amendment  is  relatively  easy  to  urider- 
stand.  It  deals  with  the  question  of  the 
future  of  foreign  aid  more  than  with  the 
present  bill  itself. 

Over  the  years  we  have  seen  constant 
attacks  made  upon  the  foreign  ^d  ap- 
proach, which  provides  for  distribution 
of  funds  directly  to  the  countries  con- 
cerned. 

I  have  found  personally  that  many 
people  believe  if  we  could  export,  along 
with  some  of  our  funds,  a  little  of  our 
knowledge,  the  net  result  might  be  bet- 
ter.   This  would  have  a  twofold  effect. 
It  would  have  a  good  effect  upon  the 
countries    overseas,   but   it   would   also 
have  a  good  effect  on  our  people  at  home. 
In  line  with  this  thought,  I  offer  this 
amendment  because  I  think  it  would  be 
well  worth  our  time  to  make  a  thorough 
investigation  to  determine  the  feasibility 
of  tax  incentives  and  tax  credits  to  orga- 
nizations  and   corporations  which   are 
willing  to  go  into  underdeveloped  coun- 
tries  and   make   attempts   to   establish 
their  concerns  in  those  countries. 

Many  countries  do  this  in  various  ways, 
some  by  direct  subsidy,  some  through 
trading  companies.    There  is  theri  es- 
tablished what   is   called   the   business 
presence  of  the  country  involved  m  tne 
underdeveloped   country.     The   net   re- 
sult is  a  natural  flow  of  benefits  to  the 
country  from  which  the  effort  originated. 
One  result  is  the  exporting  of  our  per- 
sonnel to  the  underdeveloped  country, 
but  there  would  also  be  a  transfer  back 
to  our  own  country  of  other  people  who 
are  acquainted  with  the  needs  and  want 
to  learn  methods  of  developing  so-called 
underdeveloped  countries. 

I  feel  that,  more  and  more,  as  we 
move  toward  the  development  of  the  les- 
ser developed  countries,  there  is  an  op- 
portunity for  this  type  of  approach,  and 
that  it  would  be  beneficial. 

I  claim  no  special  knowledge  m  this 
field     But  when  I  made  the  proposal  to 
have  a  businessmen's  peace  corps,  the 
idea  found  a  sympathetic  reception  in 
the  business  community.     It  has  now 
become  a  reality,  under  the  name  of  the 
International  Executive   Service  Corps, 
and  there  is  a  good  participation  of  top 
business  leaders  in  this  type  of  approach. 
The  idea  is  that  we  in  this  country 
have  something  we  are  proud  of,  namely, 
the  private  enterprise  system,  and  that,  it 
works  in  America.    Although  some  peo- 
ple talk  about  the  "ugly  Amencan     i 
have  never  found  anybody  who  thinks 
the  American  is  ugly.     Rather   I  have 
found  a  feeling  of  envy,  or  a  desire  to 
imitate  or  to  bring  into  other  countries 
the  philosophy  and  ideas  which  have 
made  this  country  worthwhile. 

This  approach  of  private  enterprise 
incentives  is  well  worth  study  It  is 
within  the  original  concept  of  the  For- 
eign Aid  Act.  and  is  also  within  the 
framework  of  suggestions  in  the  bill 
which  would  utilize  some  of  our  surplus 

material.  i.  j      * 

The  amendment  provides  for  study  01 

a  new  approach  to  foreign  aid.    I  would 

hope  that,  in  the  economic  field,  we  could 
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ultimately  transfer  governmental  opera- 
tions into  private  operations. 

For  these  reasarLs,  I  hope  the  commit- 
tee and  the  chairman  of  the  committee 
are  disposed  to  Include  this  amendment 
as  a  part  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  FDLBRIGHT.  Mr.  President.  I 
think  the  purpose  la  a  worthy  one.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  Ihere  has  been  such  a 
proposal,  and  I  think  it  is  under  con- 
sideration. Therp  is  a  bill  in  the  Ways 
and  Means  Committee  of  the  House  that 
proposes  to  give  substantial  tax  credit, 
which  is  one  of  the  elements  the  Senator 
mentions,  to  enc»urai,'e  private  mvest- 
ment  abroad.  There  may  be  other  ele- 
ments involved. 

I  am  willing  to  accept  the  amendment. 
I  think  it  Is  one  that  is  worthy  of  con- 
sideration. Whether  or  not  it  creates 
any  problems  I  do  not  see  at  the  moment 
Is  a  question  that  can  be  determined  in 
conference. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  I  thank  the  Senator 
for  his  wonderful  spirit  of  cooperation 
and  his  good  judgment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
question  Is  on  agreeing,'  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Indiana. 

The  amendment  was  acreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
bill  Is  open  to  further  amendment. 


COMMITTEE      MEETINGS      DURING 
SENATE  SESSION  TOMORROW 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  all  com- 
mittees may  meet  until  noon  during  the 
session  of  the  Senate  tomorrow. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  Without  objection,  it  Is  so 
ordered. 


TRIBUTE  TO  GEN.  WILLIAM  F. 
McKEE 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, on  Aug:ust  31.  1964,  Gen.  William 
P.  McKee  retired  from  the  U.S.  Air 
Force,  after  a  35-year  military  career  of 
fine,  patriotic  service  devoted  to  his 
country. 

The  value  of  his  services  and  the  es- 
teem in  which  General  McKee  Ls  held  by 
his  Government  are  made  manifest  by 
the  fact  that  he  retired  as  the  Air  Force 
Vice  Chief  of  Staff. 

His  capabilities  were  recognized  years 
ago,  when,  in  1942.  he  was  chosen  among 
the  "qualified"  eight  officers  Gen.  H.  H. 
•  Hap)  Arnold  requested  for  staff  duty  at 
headquarters  of  the  Army  Air  Forces. 

Since  that  tinje.  General  McKee  has 
been  closely  associated  with  the  develop- 
ment of  the  "modern  Air  Force."  Top- 
level  management  has  been  his  specialty. 

General  McKee  is  a  native  of  Vireinia, 
and  we  are  proud  of  him.  We  are  grate- 
ful for  the  valuable  contributions  he  has 
made  to  the  Nation  and  to  the  excellence 
of  our  military  services. 

General  McKee  and  his  family  have 
our  very  best  wishes;  and  his  new  en- 
deavors will  benefit  from  his  strength  of 
character  and  his  extraordinary  talents 
and  ability. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  pub- 
lished In  the  Record,  as  a  part  of  these 
remarks,   an  article   on    the   service   of 


General  McKee.  The  article  wa.s  pub- 
lished in  the  Winchester,  Va.,  Star  of 
July  30,  1964. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  hi  the  Re(()kd. 
£us  follows; 

Air    FVdrcb    Lxader    RrriRcs.    Will     Become 
NA.S.\   Aid 

When  the  US.  .Mr  Force  honors  Its  retir- 
ing Vice  Chief  of  Stuff.  Cien  Willuim  F  Mc- 
Kee. at  a  full-stiile  review  at  .■\udrews  Air 
Force  base  tomorrow,  few  there  will  reuUze 
they  are  puylng  tacit  tribute  to  the  four- 
star  general's  father,  Dr  Thomits  K  McKee 
of  Saltvllle 

The  91-yeiU'-old  docu^r  will  be  imiible  to 
be  present  to  see  his  son  honored  by  the 
Secret^iry  of  the  .Air  Force.  Eugene  M  /.urk- 
ert,  and  .Air  Force  Chief  of  Staff  Gen  Curtl.s 
E  LeMiiy.  by  marching  units,  and  :i  fly  by  of 
aircnift  from  Tiu-tlcal  .Mr  Conunund  and 
MlllUry  Air  Transport  Service. 

Several  hundred  military  and  civilian 
leaders  of  the  armed  services,  congressional 
lenders  and  otlier  Government  offlclal.s  plus 
anibiu>.sad(jrs  and  foreign  air  attaches  will 
Join  in  a  colorful  tnburt-  to  the  nfflcor  who 
has  held  the  No.  2  military  pi)sltlon  In  the 
.■\lr  Force 

Ge.'ieral  McKees  father  Is  a  legend, iry 
character  to  all  who  know  General  "Bozo" 
McKee    well  General    McKee    speaks    fre- 

quently of  his  father  He  often  quotes  the 
old  doctor's  word.s  of  commonsense  as  they 
apply  to  various  day-to-d:iy  problems  of  hu- 
man relations  Their  recurring  theme  la 
"Integrity  " 

Doctor  McKee.  surgeon  for  Olln  Mathle.son 
Chemical  Corp  In  Saltvtile  until  he  retired 
12  years  ago.  hud  two  brothers  who  iilso  were 
dt>ctors  who  practiced  In  southwest  Virginia. 
.•\nd  two  of  his  .s<ins  are  doctors-  Dr.  John 
B  McKee  of  Winchester,  and  Dr  Tom  P. 
McKee  of  Johnson  City.  Tenn  A  third  son, 
Paul  D  McKee.  lives  In  Chllhowte.  where 
General  McKee  was  born  In  1906  His  mother 
died  In  1943 

General  McKee  Is  winding  up  more  than 
35  years  of  one  of  the  most  uniquely  dis- 
nngul.shed  careers  in  .Air  PV)rce  history  Top- 
level   management   hds  been   his  specialty 

He  ftrst  w.ui  tappied  for  this  kind  of  as- 
signment by  Gen  Henry  H.  ("Hap  ")  Arnold, 
the  "father  of  the  modem  .Air  Force."  who 
in  1942  asked  the  .Army  Chief  of  Staff.  Gen 
CJeorgp  C  Marshall,  to  send  him  eight  officers 
qualltled  for  staff  duty  at  headquarters  of 
the  .Army  .Air  Forces 

During  the  next  4  years  he  served  under 
General  Arnold  In  the  Directorate  of  Air 
Defense,  and  later  as  Deputy  Assistant  Chief 
of  Air  Staff  for  Operations.  Commitments 
and  Requirements 

General  McKee  was  away  from  the  Penta- 
gon for  .itaout  18  moi^th.s.  beginning  In  Jan- 
uary 1946.  when  he  was  appointed  Chief  of 
Staff  C)f  Air  Tr.msport  Command,  the  fore- 
runner of  today's  MlUt.iry  .Air  Tr.insport 
Service 

That  August  he  went  to  Paris  as  com- 
manding general  of  the  European  Division 
•  f  Air  Transport  Command  In  December 
1946  he  transferred  to  headquarters  of  the 
US  Air  Forces  In  Europe  ( US.AFK  >  at  Wies- 
baden. Germany,  and  the  following  month 
became  commanding  general  of  Headquar- 
ters Command  of  US.AFE 

He  returned  t..i  the  I'ent.itrMn  ':•>  hicnn\e 
the  US.  Air  Force's  flrst  Assistant  'Vice  Chief 
of  Staff  on   -September  27.   1947 

General  MiKee  has  been  directly  In'. olved 
in  a  remarkable  number  of  the  most  Impor- 
tant organizational  and  management  ac- 
tions the  .Air  Force  has  taken  In  the  ptist  18 
years.  And  many  of  the  .Air  Force's  organi- 
zational and  management  innovations  have 
had  great  influence  on  adn>lnlstr:itlve  con- 
cepts and  procedures  ftdt)pte<l  throughout 
the  Department  of  Defense  and  American 
industry. 


August  It 

In  the  newly  Independent  Department  ^ 

the  Air  Force.  General  McKee  worked  cloLi 
wltli  Its  first   Secretary.  STf.\RT  StminqtoJ 
now  the  senior  Senat<.!r  from  Missouri 

.Air  Force  historians  credit  General  M 
Kee.  along  with  Generals  Spaatz.  Vanden' 
berg,  and  Norstad.  as  one  of  the  four  chief 
military  architects  of  the  organizational 
.structure  of  the  Air  Force  ihey  helped 
establish  the  ba.slc  Air  Stall  organization  lu 
headqu.irters  and  the  major  command  struc- 
ture that  the  Nation's  aerospace  arm  has  to- 
day 

General  LeMay  called  General  McKee  back 
to  Air  Force  Headquarters  when  Gen.  Fred- 
eric H.  Smith.  Jr  .  retired  as  Vice  Chief  of 
Staff  2  years  ago  There  he  has  handled  the 
day-to-day  buslnefs  of  running  the  Air  Force 
for  the  Chief  of  Stall,  whose  time  b  taken 
up  m.ilnly  with  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff.  De- 
partment  of  Defense,  and  congre.sslonai  ac- 
tivities In  General  LeMay's  ab.sence  Gen- 
eral McKee  has  .assumed  the  responsibilities 
of  the  .Air  Force  Chief  of  Staff. 

-ShiU-mg  the  honors  at  the  retirement  re- 
view aiid  at  the  formal  dinner  and  reception 
will  be  Mrs  McKee.  who  attended  Arizona 
State  Teachers  College  and  Chicago  Musical 
College  before  her  marrhige  to  General  Mc- 
Kee in  Oct<:>ber  1934. 

"She's  my  most  objective  adviser."  says 
General  McKee.  ".And  she's  been  my  strong- 
est bulwark  In  times  of  stress  .aid  .strain." 

Their  two  sons,  Christopher  Fulton  and 
William  St.  John,  will  attend  the  ceremonlee 
Chris,  a  gnuluate  student  at  the  University 
of  California,  l.s  working  on  his  Ph.  D.  in 
nuclear  physics,  after  having  been  graduated 
from  H.irvard.  summa  cum  l.uide.  In  3  years 
BUI.  a  r.uiklng  schol.tr  ,it  Yale,  will  be  a 
junior  next  year 

Although  General  McKee's  Ol-year-oH 
father  will  not  be  able  to  attend  the  cere- 
mony, he  Is  cert;Un  to  be  there  In  spirit 

"He  ought  V^  be."  says  Gener.aJ  McKee.  "he 
got  me  Int/O  this  back  In  1924.  I  wius  attend- 
ing Emory  and  Henry  College  in  Emory,  Va. 
when  he  brought  me  a  letter  one  day  from 
our  Congressman.  C  Biiscom  Slemp.  wanting 
to  know  if  I  w:is  Interested  In  going  to  West 
Point. 

"My  father  saJd,  'If  you  think  you're  so 
smart,  why  don't  you  try  competing  with 
these  fellows  who  are  going  U)  take  the 
entrance  exam  In  Washington''' 

"I  rose  to  tlie  bait  and  In  a  few  weeks  I 
took  the  exam  Tlie  next  thing  I  knew  1  was 
standing  at  attention  wlUi  my  chin  tucked 
In.  It  was  July  1925,  and  I  waa  at  Weet 
Point.  Wondering  how  I  got  there  " 

General  .and  Mrs  McKee  p'.an  to  make 
their  home  m  W.uihlngt.on.  where  he  wtU 
become  asslstajit  administrator  for  m.anafre- 
ment  development  of  the  National  Aero- 
nautics and  Space  .Administration  on  Sep- 
tember 1.  the  White  House  hi\s  announced 

General  McKee  w;is  honored  by  President 
Johnson  uxlay  at  the  White  House  when  he 
presented  the  general  with  a  second  oak  leaf 
cluster  to  the  Dl.'^tlngulshed  Service  Medal— 
In  effect  a  third  DSM. 


FARMERS  HOME  ADMINISTRATION 
STRENGTHENS  AMERICAN  AGRI- 
CULTURE 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  a 
preat  many  Americans  are  concerned 
about  the  steady  decline  in  the  number 
of  farms  in  the  Unit+^d  States,  resulting 
from  new  t^'chnolo;^y.  increasing  capital 
requirements  to  continue  in  farming,  and 
low  farm  Income. 

The  July  issue  of  the  Farm  Income 
Situation,  recently  released  by  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture,  indicates  that 
in  the  pa.st  two  decades  the  number  of 
farms  in  the  United  States  has  dropped 
nearly  2  5  million— from  6.1  million  on 
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^1  1943  to  3.6  mUlion  in  Janu- 
^'^'iS  The  decline  between  1962  and 
*^o^  a.  shown  as  115,000.  This  Is  a 
1963  *a^.  ^^°^"  ?^e  rate  of  decUne  of 
rSf  but  stilfa^reat  deal  less  than 
^ITZ  a  stable  farm  situation, 
that  lor  »  aaencies  of  the  Department 
,?^irJture  which  is  making  a  major 
°^^buUon  tx.  the  struggle  against 
"'""Inon  of  farm  homes  and  farm  op- 
^'^".'^ns^s  the  Farmers  Home  Adminis- 
f'' ton  It  is  providing  loans  and  tech- 
Stsistance  to  help  worthy  producers 

tS,iish  economically  sound  units, 
"wr  Arlo  Swanson,  Director  of  the 
JSers  Home  Administration  in  South 
SJ^ta  has  prepared  a  summary  of 
Sfme's  Home  Administration  activities 
Sfrnv  State  in  the  fiscal  year  encUrig 
June  30.   1964,     The  summary  reflects 
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the  extension  of  assistance  to  hundreds 
of  farm  operators.  It  Indicates  such  an 
impressive  loan  repayment  record  that 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  tne 
summary  printed  in  the  Record  as  an 
example  of  work  we  should  support  and 

expand.  ^.         .,        ,,„ 

There  being  no  objection,  the  sum- 
mary was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

BOX  SCORK  ON  FARMERS  HOME  ADMINISTIWTTON 

Drivx  To  Improve  and  Strengthen  Rlral 
Economy  in  South  Dakota,   1964  Fiscal 
Yeas,  Jult  1,  1963-June  30,  1964 
in  1964.  3,573  loans  for  $23,803,324  were  ad- 
vanced during  the  fiscal  year   'J^^y  !•  ^f/' 
througti  June  30,  1964)    to  farm  and  r..nch 
families,  rural  families  and  rural  communi- 
ties     The  "-armers  Home  Admlnlstratlori,  an 
agency  of  the  U,S.  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture, serves  eligible  farmers  with  credit  and 

FHA  program  box  scor^-1964  fi^^cal  year 


needed  technical  help  on  farm  and  money 
management  problems  and  rural  families 
and  rural  communltlefi. 

During  the  past  quarter  of  a  century  in 
programs  currently  active,  the  Farmers 
Home  Administration  and  Its  predecessor 
agencies  have  loaned  more  than  $150,500  000 
m  South  Dakota.  Principal  and  Interest  in 
the  amount  of  $87,500,000  have  been  repaid. 
Interest  collections  are  37  times  greater  than 
the  amounts  written  off. 

The  technical  farm  and  financial  manage- 
ment assistance  that  the  Farmers  Home  Ad- 
ministration supplies  with  each  loan  plus 
the  fact  that  the  agency  advances  credit 
based  on  the  repayment  ability  of  the  bor- 
rower and  may  make  loans  up  to  the  ap- 
praised value  of  the  security,  enables  the 
aKencv  to  serve  lYe  credit  needs  of  borrowers 
who  cannot  obtain  funds  from  other  sources. 
Loans  made  by  the  Farmers  Home  Admin- 
istration supplement  and  in  no  case  com- 
pete with  credit  provided  by  other  lenders. 


Oi*ratiiig  loans 


Emergency  loans. 


People  served  and  program  assistance 


Karin  uwmrship  loans  

Water   development    and 
soil  conservation  loans. 

Rural  housing  loans 


$11,380,360 


251,220 

1  9, 967, 260 
1204,860 

I 

1,999,62S 


om  k"chens.ani  make  other  home  im^^^^^  „,,  f^i,.,,,^  ,„elters.  ^j^j^^^  ^^  loan  funds 


onulation  up  tn  J.500.  ■         rpua-vnient  ability  to  repair  or  ira 


or 


•^r^oveXJ^dS^eUi^rgs-to  m^ke  such  a«enm,s. 
the  community. 


— T ,  -   isrsoooorthewaterdo;;;;;:;;;;;;^^^ 

.  ^M19,730of  llu-  f;^j;;;>«7>;:^lVi;,'«*"^^,^\|j^;,!:K  pS^"ma\es  available  a  supplemental  source  of  creuU  and  encourages  t 


the  1-  .irmers  Hoini-  .Vdiuiiibtralion 
(■rnir.eiit  loans, 

Throuch  the  Insured  loan  program  of  the 
Farmers  Home  Administration,  private  lend- 
ers r.ui  advance  funds  to  eligible  applicants 
to  enlarge,  develop,  and  buy  farms  not  larger 
than  famllv  farms,  to  refinance  debts,  to  pro- 
vide housing  for  domestic  farm  labor,  to  pro- 
vide rental  housing  for  senior  citizens  In 
rural  are.u«;,  and  to  develop  group  or  commu- 
nity water  supply   systems. 

Payments  on  principal  and  Interest  are 
fully"  gu.iranteed  by  the  Government.  All 
;oanm..k:ni:  and  servicing  operations  are 
handled  by  the  Farmers  Home  Administra- 
tion without  cost  to  the  lender. 

The  mtpre.-^t  rates  and  terms  of  the  repur- 
chase airreements  are  competitive  with  simi- 
lar types  of  Investments. 

The  loans  are  easily  assigned  to  other  in- 
vestors. 

The  mortpapes  for  these  Insured  loans  run 
to  the  &T.ernment.  The  lender  holds  only 
the  insured  note. 

Other  programs  available  to  assist  farm 
and  ranch  families,  rural  families,  groups, 
and  communities  are: 

SENIOR  citizen  HOUSING  LOANS 

Loans  for  rental  housing  for  senior  citizens 
in  rural  areas  for  persons  62  years  of  age  or 
older  ran  be  made  through  the  agency  direct 
or  insured  loan  program  under  title  V  of  "le 
Houslup  Act  of  1949,  as  amended  In  196^. 

Loan  funds  may  be  used  to  construct. 
purchase.  Improve,  or  repair  rental  housing 
designed  to  meet  the  needs  of  senior  citlzena 
who  are  capable  of   caxlng  for   themselves. 


Housing  may  consist  of  apartment  buildings, 
dupl«  uX  or  individual  detached  houses 
or  cottages  suitable  for  independent  living 
Sy  senlo?  citizens.  Funds  may  also  be  used 
to  provide  appropriate  recreational  and  serv- 
KcUltles'^'^to  buy  and  Improve  the  land 
on  which  the  buildings  are  to  be  located  and 
to  develop  the  water,  sewage  disposal,  heat, 
2id  light  systems  needed  for  the  housing. 
JSans  may  not  be  made  for  nursing,  spe- 
cial care  or  Institutional  types  of  h°^^- 

Direct  loans  may  not  exceed  $200,000  In 
terest  rate  is  3.75  percent  on  the  uiipald 
principal  and  has  a  maximum  repayment 
Sertod  of  50  years.  Insured  loans  may  not 
Jx?^  $100,000,  interest  rate  Is  5%  percent 
on  S  unpaid  principal  and  l^as  a  maximum 
repayment  period  of  40  years.  Each  loan  la 
scheTled  for  repayment  -^thln  a  perl<^ 
consistent  with  the  borrower's  ability  to  re 

^^^'  GRAZING    ASSOCIATION    LOANS 

One  Of  our  more  recent  loan  authorities 
permits  us  to  make  loans  to  an  association 
of  family  farm  operators  to  purchase  and 
develop  tracts  of  land  Into  a  grazing  assocla- 

The  objective  of  a  grazing  association  is  to 
assist  the  family  farmer  to  obtain  needed 
grazing  units  without  competing  w  th  his 
ne^hhoT  for  Uie  purchase  of  the  limited 
^Snt  of  sulUble  land  for  sale.  Th  s  wU 
enable  the  small  operator  to  stabilize  or 
fully  develop  his  livestock  program.  Tractj 
of  land  that  would  be  purchased  or  leased 
by  the  association  would  be.  In  most  cases. 


obtained  from  large  operators  who  are  dis- 
continuing operations.  „ccr>/.ia 

Each  member  of  such  a  nonprofit  associa- 
tion would  have  equal  rights  and  would  have 
one  vote  in  determining  the  management  of 

^^Lfanf  ^^n^SSe  up  to  $1  million  to  an 
association  with  adequate  repayment  ability 
These  loans  can  be  scheduled  for  repayment 
up  to  40  years  and  would  draw  41/2  or  5  per- 
cent interest  depending  on  the  source  of  loan 
funds  available  at  the  time. 

RURAL    AREAS    DEVELOPMENT 

The  rural  areas  development  effort  Is  a 
new  dynamic  force  helping  famUy  farmers 
and  rural  people  to  better  their  lot.  "  U  the 
Department  of  Agriculture's  way  of  aiding 
peJple  who  are  working  to  help  themselves 

The  ultimate  objective  Is  better  Uvlng  for 
rural  people,  both  farm  and  ^o^^f  "V  I^^ 
rural  areas  development  effort,  ^F  ^^^  De- 
partment, provides  services  to  enable  local 
So"  grou%  to  bring  new  opportunitl^  to 
the  people  of  the  open  country  and  to  their 
trading  centers. 

Prosperous  family  farms. 

New  Jobs  m  trades,  professions,   services. 

and  industry. 

Improved  management,  use  and  conserva- 
tion of  natural  resources.  ,„,niti«, 

Expanded  public  services  and  faculties 
such  as  roads,  hospitals,  schools,  power  sup- 
ply, and  water  systems. 

"Readjustment  of  rural  land  use  patterns 
making  more  land  avaUable  for  the  Increasing 
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needs  of  outdoor  recreation  and  open  spaces, 
grazing  aaaoclatlons  for  family  farmers.  whUe 
decrea«iD«  cropland  acres 

Quldance  and  training  of  rural  youth  and 
adults. 

In  some  areas,  a  complete  rural  renewal 
program,  similar  to  urban  renewal  pri>gran\s 
now  bring  new  lUe.  new  hope,  and  new  op- 
portunities to  parts  of  some  cities  Many 
Federal,  State,  and  local  agencies  are  helping 

In  the  field,  specialists  of  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  and  atate  agencies  are  mem- 
bers of  technical  action  panels  iTAPi,  cu- 
chalred  by  State  and  local  representatives  of 


Farmers  Home  Administration.  Soil  Con.ser- 
•,\i':iin  55€rvlce  Agricultural  Stabilization  and 
Ci'.serviitlon  Service  Here  the  services  of 
the  Uepiurtment  are  packaged  fur  an  area  -  by - 
area,  communit y-by-communUy  approach  to 
the  specltlc  problems  of  the  family  farmers 
and  rural  peiinle  and  the  use  of  their  own  re- 
sources Members  of  the  technical  panels 
work  with  local  voluntary  groups  They 
help  them  plan  projects.  They  help  to  find 
outside  capital  They  act.  as  requested,  a.s 
coordinators  between  local  people,  who  seek 
aid.  and  the  Government  agencies  that  may 
have   the   facilities   to  help. 


FfIA  loan  nclivity,  citale  of  Smith  I>'ikola,  from  inception  of  program  through 

Mar.  51,  W64 
1 


/     I 


Type  of  |Dun( 


Opcratlnn  from  Noveiijlt'e  IMfi 

1  'Irect  farm  'iwnprshli»fri>ni  July  1937. 
Insured  farm  mrncrshit)  from  July  ISH7 
Kiiral  housiOK  from  JiJ>  1649 


Total 

kiBJieil 


Principal 
lolkcted 


Interest 
coUected 


Outstand- 
log  balance 


Pprrwit 


l:.ilivi(lual  «oll  mill   wiiit>r  from  July 
1«3S 


;$8l.«»,6e7    HO.SSI.IWO     t7.UA.03I  S31. 

I  14.  8fl0.  453  '     \<li\.'Jra       i.  "iu.^ia  S. 

I  31..U7, 5(i3  I     4.U04.2I4        3,342.411  27, 

»,  jyCatS  1     I.MW.HU7  I     1.1)61.  o<)H  7. 


B.V).08« 


664.711 


Avsoolation  soil  and  ^fat*  from  Sep-  i 
tenitw  19*4 !        W).  SKI 

KmerKency  and  s[M'cI)m  Utesiook  from 
.\l>rU  1949 L..J^ 


Total,  all  ourenf  prMrama. 


A.  232 
11.074.2a}  !  10.010.8W 


160.277,102     72,6S2,flM 


130,  «M 

32.630 
315. 103 


14,M7,328 


522.247 

9^7  «27 
S17.»« 

.  9W7,  44A 

2X2.431 


I'rlnrliml 


rei>aym«>nt'    writr>t>rT« 
to  II  '•   •    '  mi'l 

pri  I'lKiiii'iit  ^ 


980.  M0 


77,234.  OH 


01 

00 

97 

M 

'  7.^ 

*8ti 

•88 

•TV 

MOO 

07 


$201,761 
34,905 

0 

3.544 


ti 


39V.  &nl 


'  Direct. 

'  Water  hcilitipx 

'  Insured. 

N'uTE.— Interest  collected  Is  37  2  times  the  [>r'.ri.  ![>  li  write.!!*  in!  ju.lgiiients. 


REAPPORTIONMENT— THE   DIRK- 
SEN   AMENDMENT 

Mr.  BURDICK.  Mr  President,  an 
editorial  entitled  ' Politicians  Bring  Up 
New  Reapportionment  Roadblock,"  pub- 
lished in  the  August  7  edition  of  the 
Fargo  Forum,  of  Fart?o.  N.  Dale.,  gives 
cogent  and  persiw^Jve  artjuments  against 
the  Dlrksen  amendment.  I  commend  to 
my  colleagues  a  reading  of  the  editorial. 
Being  a  member  of  the  Senate  Judiciary 
Committee.  I  was  one  of  the  two  who 
voted  against  the  amendment,  which  was 
reported  without  a  hearing.  I  do  not  in- 
tend to  be  a  party  to  an  attempt  by  legis- 
lative action  to  suspend  the  operation  of 
the  Constitution, 

I  ask  that  the  editorial  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 
Politicians  Bring  Up  Nrw  Re.\ppobtio.vment 

ROADBL<i<-K 

Now  the  politicians  who  shudder  at  the 
Idea  that  people,  nu  matter  where  they  live. 
are  entitled  to  fair  and  equ.il  representation 
m  their  State  leglsjatures  with  all  other  resi- 
dents of  their  State,  have  come  up  with  a 
new  roadblock  to  Jeglslative  reapp<jrtlon- 
ment. 

They  want  to  suspend  the  US  Constitu- 
tion until  they  can  get  an  amendment 
through  the  Congress  and  approved  by  the 
required  M  States.  This  amendment  would 
permit  continuation  of  legislative  systems 
declared  unconstitutional  by  the  Supreme 
Court. 

Suspension  of  the  Constitution  w  luld  be 
the  effect  of  the  measure  sponsored  by  the 
Senate  minority  floor  leader.  Evbkett  Dirk- 
sen.  Republican,  at  Illinois,  and  approved  by 
the  Senate  Judiciary  Committee  by  a  lO-to-2 
vote  Tuesday  without  a  public  hearing. 

The  bill  would  halt  .ill  court  orders  for 
reapportionment    in    line    with    the    recent 


Supreme  Court  decision  thai  the  US  Con- 
stitution requires  both  chambers  of  a  two- 
house  legislature  to  be  based  on  population — 
not  on  acres,  or  trees,  or  county  lines,  or 
bank  accounts  or  savings  bonds  or  taxable 
valuation. 

The  delaying  tactics  advocated  by  Senator 
lJiaK.-.EN  represent  a  continuation  of  eSorUs 
by  the  Republican  Party  to  set  a.slde  the 
U.S.  Supreme  Court  ruling  It  privsents  a 
new  challenge  to  th jee  citizens  wlio  have 
been  fighting  for  fair  representation  In  the 
courts  and  in  the  legislatures  themselves 

The  Republican  platform  adopted  by  the 
national  convention  In  San  Francisco  In- 
cludes a  plank  calling  for  a  constitutional 
amendment  which  would  permit  the  mem- 
bership of  one  chamber  of  a  le(;lslature  to 
be  determined,  at  least  In  part,  on  a  geo- 
graphical base  Such  an  amendment  has 
been  Intr'xluced  by  Senator  Dirksen  but  It 
will  be  Impossible  to  secure  action  on  It  this 
session 

It  will  take  a  two-thirds  vote  of  the  Sen- 
ate and  the  House  to  submit  the  proposed 
amendment  to  the  suites,  and  then  It  must 
be  approved  by  three-fourths  of  the  States. 

The  catch  Is  that  State  approval  would  be 
by  the  legislatures  themselves,  not  by  a  vote 
of  the  people.  Thus,  the  legislative  bcxlles 
w.hlch  the  Supreme  Court  ha.s  declared  to  be 
improperly  constituted  would  be  In  a  posi- 
tion to  approve  an  amendment  which  would 
permit    continuation    of    existing    Inequities. 

Senator  Dirksen  could  see  that  corrective 
iictlon  by  tlie  courts  might  force  proper  re- 
apportionment before  the  amendment  could 
reach  the  Stales  If  a  sufficient  number  of 
the  legislatures  were  rcapportlM.'.Pd  early  In 
I9»}5  then  the  constitutional  amendment 
would  be  doomed  to  failure  becau.se  It  would 
be  examined  by  legislative  b<xl!eR  selei'ted 
under  the  constitutional  protection  for  "one 
man.  one  vote  " 

If  the  OOP-sponsored  amendment  Is  to 
be  approved,  therefore,  the  Constitution 
must  be  set  aside  until  It  can  be  amended. 
DiRK.SFN  hopes  to  speed  action  on  his  delay- 
ing bill  by  tacking  It  onto  the  foreign  aid 
Dili. 


We  wonder  how  much  support  he  win 
in  suspending  the  Constitution  from  8«?* 
tor  Barry  Ooldwater.  the  GOP  presidents 
ranuidate  who  voted  against  the  clvii  rlih 
bill       becHU.se       he       believed      it     to     hi 
unconstitutional.  '* 

.Now  the  majority  leader  of  his  party  w»nti 
to  suspend  the  Constitution  In  order  to  ttiZ 
tect  an  unconstitutional  legislative  »nt^ 
Win  the  GOP  presidential  candidate  bS 
his  eyes  to  the  Constitution  In  thla  c«i^ 
the  Constitution  as  It  has  been  clearly  and 
specltlcally  spelled  out  by  the  Supren^ 
Court  and  support  the  Dlrk.sen  bill  b««^ 
it  13  a  part  of  the  Republican  platform? 


WORLD  MONETARY  UQUIDITY  AND 
US.   BALANCE  OF  PAYMENTS 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  call  the 
attention  of  my  colleagues  to  the  report 
is.sued  by  the  Group  of  Ten— the  Parli 
club  composed  of  the  Unit<.'d  States  ana 
nine  other  industrialized  nations  of  the 
West — on  the  adequacy  of  international 
credit.  This  10-month-long  study  Is  ex- 
tremely  important,  as  it  con.stitutes  the 
first  basic  examination  of  the  world 
monetary  system  since  it  was  established 
almost  20  years  ago  at  the  Breiton  Wood* 
Conference 

It  surprised  no  one  that  the  financial 
loaders  who  have  designed  and  operated 
lilt-  international  monetary  system  con- 
cluded that  there  is  at  present  sufficient 
international  liquidity,  and  that  no 
sweeping  reform  of  the  monetary  system 
is  nece.ssary  at  this  time.  They  have 
agreed,  instead,  on  Lssuing  a  series  of 
recommendations  which,  while  further 
improving'  the  operation  of  the  .system, 
fail  to  provide  a  means  to  deal  on  a  sys- 
tematic basis  with  future  monetary 
crisi's.  On  the  key  i.ssue  of  how  to  gen- 
erate additional  reserves  for  the  future, 
the  Group  of  Ten  decided  to  .'^et  up  an- 
other committee  to  study  the  various 
proposals  advanced,  and  to  report,  with- 
out recommendations,  within  a  year 
To  keep  track  of  the  vanou.s  ad  hoc  ar- 
rangements, such  as  currency  "swaps" 
carried  out  by  the  Treasury,  the  Group 
of  Ten  established  a  multilateral  surveil- 
lance .sy.^tt  m.  to  be  coordinated  through 
the  Bank  of  International  Settlements. 

It  was  aLso  decided  to  strengthen  the 
resources  of  the  International  Monetary 
Fund,  throuuh  a  moderate  ^^eneral  in- 
crease m  each  member's  contribution  or 
quota  to  tJie  Fund.  It  is  under.stt)od  that 
the  iiicrea.sf  in  quotas  will  Ih'  m  the 
r;int;e  of  2U  to  30  pc-rcent  The  current 
contribution  of  the  United  Slat-es  is  $4.1 
billion,  so  next  year  Con^re-ss  may  have 
to  iippnive  a  new  U  S  contribution  of  $1 
billion  or  more  to  the  International  Mon- 
etary Fund  Such  an  increase  will  en- 
able tile  IMP  to  continue  to  assist  nations 
\n  tempiirary  balance-of-payments  dif- 
ficulties Uj  miilntain  liberal  trading  poli- 
cies, without  imposing  restrictions  that 
could  hurt  World  trade  generally  and 
pro.s;>i'ritv  Sucli  an  increase,  however, 
would  not  alleviate  tiie  need  for  the  pro- 
visions of  additional  international  cred- 
it— liquidity — over  the  long  term. 

I  fail  to  set^  the  superiority  of  tlie  vol- 
untary. t*'mporary  approach  that  is  ob- 
viously preferred  by  the  group  of  10 
to  an  approach  leading  to  a  systematical- 
ly improved  International  monetary 
mechanism.     While  the  transformation 
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u  TVTF  into  a  credit-creating  intema- 
°^^',^tial  bank  patterned  after  the 
lional  centiai  oa  j>^  pg^eral  Reserve 
operations  ol  ou  ^^^^e  at  this 

'''"fV:  g'oup  of  Ten  should  give  to 
TMS^  the  ixDwer  and  resources  to  do 
^'  Tof  providing  to  its  102  members 
'^  ^°  .frrodii  to  maximize  world  trade 
S^'emplofmln?.    This.    also,    it    has 

^''nrfe'Sa'i'to  look  to  the  IMF's  inde- 
ndent  smdy.  also  released  today,  for 
Cific  suggestions  as  to  how  major  new 
!SmaUonal  reserves  may  be  created 
o  .nch  nn^ommendation  coiatained  in 
S  IMF  stu3y  IS  to  give  member  nations 

»,,a  iv  automatic  access  to  a  substan- 
'''  tiiient^^Vof  their  "quota."  instead 
"f  oSr-S^^rcent.  as  now.  Another 
^L^d  enable  the  IMF  to  make  Invest- 
Tnt  in  national  or  international  se- 
Sies  which  would  have  the  PracticaJ 
Teci  of  increasing  the  reserves  of  the 
naSn  issuing  such  securities.  Consid- 
eiuon  of  these  proposals,  of  course. 
mm  await  the  next  meeting  of  the 
Cds  C-d  of  Governors,  which  is  to 
See  place  in  Tokyo  in  mid -September. 

A^t  a  later  date,  I  shall  comment  fur- 
ther on  the  two  reports. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  print- 
ed in  the  RECORD  an  editorial  from  this 
mornings  New  York  Times,  and  articles 
rrom  the  Wall  Street  Journal  and  the 
New  York  Times,  dealing  with  ihis  sub- 

iect 

There  being  no  objecUon,  the  editorial 
and   the   articles    were    ordered   to   be 
pnnted  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 
iprom  the  New  York  (N.Y.)  Times, 
August  11.  1964] 
Monetary   Insttrance 

Both  the  financial  leaders  of  the  free 
world  and  of  the  International  Monetary 
Fund  have  decided  against  any  radical  re- 
'orm  of  the  worlds  monetary  mechanism. 
This  conclusion  was  not  unexpected.  The 
men  responsible  for  designing  and  ope™<^^°8 
t.ie  present  svstem  were  hardly  likely  to 
decide  that  their  handiwork  should  be 
scrapped   for   something    new    and   untried. 

But  after  vear-long  studies  most  financial 
powers  are  willing  to  admit  that  though  the 
svstem  has  functioned  well  It  can  be  made  to 
work  even  better.  The  United  States,  for  ex- 
ample, wants  to  make  sure  that  there  1b  no 
shortage  of  International  liquidity,  the  stock 
of  resources  needed  to  finance  world  trade 
and  meet  balance  of  payment*  deficits. 

There  Is  a  possibility  that  a  shortage  will 
develop  once  Washington  stems  the  outflow 
(,t  gold  and  dollars  and  brings  Its  bailee  of 
pftvment.s  under  control;  so  the  United 
States  would  like  to  see  a  big  Increaae  in 
the  world's  pool  of  monetary  resotirces. 
Prance  and  some  other  European  countries 
take  a  different  view,  arguing  that  1°*«^" 
tlfinal  liquidity  Is  ample  for  current  h««a» 
and  that  any  sizable  Increase  might  invite 
new  strains 

The  re.sult  Is  likely  to  be  a  compromlBe. 
with  the  IMF  adding  to  Its  monetary  re- 
sources through  an  Increase  In  the  t^°^ 
furnished  bv  Us  members,  while  the  leading 
Industrial  nations  that  are  members  of  the 
Paris  Club  work  out  plans  to  add  to  the  pool 
of  Uquldltv  that  18  now  available  when  and  U 
more  Is  needed.  This  Ifl  progress,  but  It 
1.S  unfortunate  that  the  Studies  undertaken 
fall  to  provide  any  real  assurance  that  mone- 
tary crises  can   In   fact  t>e  avoided. 

The  variety  of  special  emergency  meaaurea 
devised  against  crises  makes  clear  that  the 
flnanclal  powers  are  willing  to  take  action 
whenever  a  shortage  of  liquidity  erupts.    But 
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they  have  a  reluctance  to  provide  help  except 
on  a  voluntary  and  conditional  basis,  so  that 
a  crisis  Is  always  possible. 

The  free  world  needs  added  Insurance 
against  any  shrinkage  In  world  trade  or  eco- 
nomic growth.  With  a  ban  on  resort  to  do- 
mestic deflationary  measures,  the  only  way 
to  get  that  Insurance  Is  through  strengthen- 
ine  the  International  machinery.  The  plan 
to  supplement  the  IMF's  quota  will  help, 
but  It  must  not  be  regarded  as  anything 
more  than  the  beginning  of  a  much  larger 
and  more  responsive  effort.  There  Is  no  need 
to  scrap  the  present  machinery  provided  It  Is 
given  the  power  and  resources  essential  to  do 
Its  Job. 


IFrom  the  New  York  (N.Y.)  Times,  Aug.  11, 

1964] 
Studies  Seek  Rise  in  Monetary  Fund— Urge 

Increase  in  Quotas  of  Member  Nations  in 

Move  To  Bolster  Resources 

(By  Edwin  L.  Dale,  Jr.) 

WASHINGTON.  August  10.— Two  major 
studies  of  the  world  monetary  system  con- 
cluded today  that  the  system  wou  d  be 
strengthened  by  a  "moderate"  Increase  In  the 
resources    of     the     International     Monetary 

Fund. 

The  studies,  started  nearly  a  year  ago,  were 
made  by  the  10  leading  financial  nations— 
the  so-called  Group  of  Ten— and  by  the 
Monetary  Fund  Itself.  Together,  the  reviews 
constituted  the  first  basic  examination  of 
the  world  monetary  system  since  the  Bret- 
ton  Woods  Conference  20  years  ago. 

While  the  two  studies  differed  In  emphasis 
and  in  the  points  they  covered,  they  did 
not  conflict.  Both  found  that  there  is  at 
Present  sufficient  international  liquidity  and 
that  no  sweeping  reform  of   the  monetary 

system  Is  necessary.  ...  *  ,  „*  tvo 

International  liquidity  Is  the  total  of  the 
nations'  reserves  of  gold  and  foreign  ex- 
change, mainly  dollars,  and  their  access  to 
credit.  A  shortage  could  force  the  world  Into 
deflation  and  unemployment. 

A  move  to  increase  the  resources  of  the 
Monetary  Fund,  by  Increasing  the  members 
ouotes  will  be  undertaken  at  the  annual 
S^^SgTf  the  Fund  next  month  in  Tokyo. 
While  no  flgure  was  mentioned  In  either  re- 
port. It  is  understood  the  Increase  In  quotas 
VrtU  be  in  the  range  of  20  to  30  percent,  with 
Sne  nations  receiving  a  larger  Increase 
These  will  Include  West  Germany  and  several 
other  members  of  the  group  of  10. 

The  10  nations  are  the  United  States. 
Britain.  West  Germany,  France.  Italy,  the 
Netherlands.  Belgium.  Sweden.  Japan,  and 
Canada.     Switzerland   recenUy  became   the 

^^Sie^^SSd^ls  a  pool  of  currencies  that  can 
be  lent  at  short  term  to  members  having 
difficulty  with  their  balance  of  International 
payments.  Thus  the  Fund  Is  a  keystone  of 
liquidity.  Its  $8  billion  of  loans  over  the 
vTOrs  have  enabled  nations  to  continue  lib- 
eral trading  policies  without  imposing  re- 
strictions that  could  hurt  world  trade  and 
prosperity. 

DUAL    EFFECT   OF    INCREASE 

At  present  the  Fund  Is  running  low  on 
usable  currencies,  mainly  European,  thotigh 
it  has  plenty  of  dollars  and  pounds.  An  in- 
crease In  quotas  will  have  the  dual  effect  of 
adding  to  the  Fund's  supply  of  currencies  and 
increwlng  the  amounts  by  which  members 
In  difficulty  can  draw. 

Under  the  prospective  timing,  the  Funds 
permanent  executive  directors  are  expected 
to  negotiate  the  details  of  the  quota  increase 
before  the  end  of  the  year.  Then  next  year 
the  nations  will  begin  paying  additional 
amounts  of  their  currency,  with  25  Pfrcent 
of  each  quota  Increase  to  be  paid,  as  In  the 
past.  In  gold.  . 

Various  devices  will  be  studied  to  prevent 
this  gold  payment  from  sharply  reducing  U.S. 
gold  reserves,  directly  or  Indirectly. 


Legislation  to  provide  for  the  U.S.  quota 
increase  is  expected  to  go  to  Congress  early 
next  year. 

The  eagerly  awaited  report  of  the  Group  ox 
Ten  besides  endorsing  a  "moderate"  Increase 
in  fund  quotas,  also  set  in  motion  3  in- 
stitional  changes  In  the  way  the  leading 
nations  handle  international  monetary  devel- 
ments. 

special  SURVEILLANCE 

First  there  will  be  a  new  system  of  "multi- 
lateral surveillance"  of  the  various  bUateral 
deals  such  as  currency  swaps,  that  have  been 
used  in  recent  years  to  cope  v?ith  short-term 
difficulties,  particularly  by  the  United  States. 

This  surveillance  will  take  place  through 
the  Bank  for  International  Settlements  at 
Basel,  Switzerland.  Nations  will  report  all 
their  bilateral  deals  and  transactions  under 
them  and  their  balance-of-payments  situa- 
tion in  general,  for  discussion  by  the  group 
as  a  whole.  However,  there  wUl  be  no  need 
to  get  group  permission  before  acting  or  ne- 
gotiating new  deals. 


NEW  RESERVE  ASSET 

Second,  the  task  of  the  Monetary  Commit- 
tee of  the  Organization  for  Economic  Co- 
operation and  Development,  called  Working 
Party  3.  will  be  expanded.  It  will  now 
conduct  a  continuing  examination  of  how 
nations  get  Into  surplus  and  deficit  In  their 
international  payments  and.  even  more,  how 
they  can  and  should  adjust  their  payments 
toward  balance.  ,     ^.     ^ 

This  is  known  as  the  problem  of  adjust- 
ment, which  Is  different  from  the  problem  of 
llouldlty.    If  all  nations  could  adjust  rapidly 
there  would  be  much  less  need  for  llQUldlty. 
Third,  a  committee  of  high  officials  of  the 
10  countries  will  conduct  a  continuing  study 
of  possible  future  need  to  create  a  new    re- 
serve asset"  to  supplement  gold,  dollars  and 
pounds.    The  Idea  with  the  strongest  back- 
ing so  far  Is  to  create  a  composite  currency 
reserve  unit  made  up  of  all  10  c^rencl^^ 
The  study  group,  under  the  chalramnshlp 
of  Rlnaldo  Ossola  of  the  Bank  of  Italy,  will 
not  be  asked  to  make  recommendaUons.    It 
will  explore  the  details  Involved  In  various 
methods  of  creating  a  new  reserve  asset  and 
report  back  to  the  10  countries  within  a  year. 
The  need  for  a  new  reserve  asset  may  arise 
because  one  source  of  growth  In  global  re- 
serves in  the  past  Is  now  disappearing.    This 
Is     the    U.S.     balance-of-payments     deficit. 
which  has  pumped  dollars  Into  the  world. 
Both  studies  concluded  that  new  gold  pro- 
duction would  not  alone  provide  sufficient 
growth  In  liquidity  In  the  future.    However, 
neither  study  regarded  this  problem  as  urgent 
now. 

LONG-TERM   LOANS 

Fmally.  the  Group  of  Ten  report  dUcussed 
a  device  for  solving  a  particular  problem  of 
the  system  that  has  become  evident  over  the 
years.  This  Is  the  problem  of  leading  coun- 
tries, above  all  Britain,  that  for  historical 
reasons  have  reserves  that  are  too  low  for 
comfort.  Britain  has  constantly  skated  on 
the  edge  of  trouble  In  the  postwar  period. 

For  these  countries,  which  Include  Japan 
and  possibly  Canada,  the  report  suggested  the 
possibility  of  long-term  loans  from  members 
of  the  group  with  ample  reserves.  This  would 
be  the  first  use  of  long-term  loans  for  mone- 

^^he'^P^rt'  made  clear  that  they  would 
have  to  be  negotiated  among  the  coiintrles 
concerned.  One  suggestion  was  that  a  lendCT 
could  count  on  others  taking  over  the  loan 
If  Its  own  balance  of  payments  In  the  future 
got  into  difficulty. 

All  of  this  remains  to  be  worked  out,  but 
the  Idea  Is  definitely  alive.  ^,    ,  *,    » 

Both  reports  recognized  a  probable  future 
need  for  the  creation  of  new  reserves  beyond 
the  annual  growth  in  the  supply  of  gold. 
But  while  the  Group  of  Ten  set  up  Its  study 
of  possible  new  reserve  assets,  the  Monetary 
Fund  report  suggested  specific  ways  by  which 
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the  Fund  lUelf  could  i*tld  to  the  supply  ot 
liquidity. 

AXJTOMATIC   LOAN   RIGHTS 

One  0uch  way  would  be  to  give  member 
natlonB  vtrtiially  autom<itic  drnwlng  rights 
to.  Bay.  half  their  quoUi  instead  of  only  25 
percent,  as  now.  At  present  a  drwwlng  be- 
yond 25  percent  requires  permission  by  the 
Fund  after  careful  exanilnatlon  of  a  mem- 
ber's policies. 

Another  method  would  be  a  new  technique 
under  which  the  Fund  cuuld  make  Invest- 
ments In  luitlonal  or  Internatunuil  securities, 
with  the  practical  effect  of  Increasing  the 
nation's  reserves 

It  Is  understood  that  attention  for  the 
next  6  months  to  a  year  will  concentrate  on 
working  out  the  Fund  quota  Increase,  with 
new  devices  to  expand  liquidity  to  be  looked 
at  In  detail  only  later 

Representative  Hsnrt  S  Rru^4s.  Democrat. 
of  Wisconsin,  chairman  if  the  International 
Finance  Subcommittee  «,f  the  House  Bank- 
ing Committee.  l.ss.ued  a  statement  today 
blEistlng  the  report  of  the  group  of  10  He 
said  "The  mountain  labored  for  10  months 
and  brought  forth  a  very  small  mouse  ' 

Mr.  Rcuss  said  "the  United  States  greatly 
needs  an  Improved  international  monetary 
mechanism."  The  group  of  10,  he  j^id,  did 
not  come  to  grips  with  either  new  means  of 
providing  International  credit  or  establish- 
ing a  new  International  money 

It  Is  known  thjt  the  United  States.  Britain, 
and  some  other  aembers  of  the  group  would 
have  liked  a  somewhat  more  "expansion- 
ary" outcome,  and  a  larger  increase  In  Mone- 
tary Fund  quotas  than  the  prospective  20 
to  30  percent.  European  countries,  led  by 
France,  were  opposed  to  this  But  on  the 
whole.  ofBclals  ars  satisfied  with  the  outcome. 

Among  other  thltu^i.  the  two  studies 
strongly  endorsed  and  In  effect  "con-secrdted" 
the  new  network  of  voluntary  International 
monetary  cooperation  that  has  ^rown  up  In 
the  last  4  years  Ttols  has  proved  to  be  the 
bulwark  of  the  nu'netary  system  at  a  time  >  f 
considerable  strain  arLsine;  largely  from  the 
big  U.S.  balance-of-payments  deficit 

The  cooperation,  in  practice,  has  meant 
the  granting  of  credit  to  help  nations  in  dlrfl- 
culty.  Including  the  United  States.  The 
group  of  10  report  Indicates  that  the  basis 
for  provision  of  liquidity  in  the  feature,  in 
addition  to  new  gold,  will  be  an  extension  of 
devices  for  provldiag  credit.  Including  the 
Monetary  Fund. 

The  principle  of  continued  cooperation 
was  strongly  endorsed  by  Valery  Glscard 
d'Eistalng,  the  French  Finance  Minister,  In  a 
statement  Issued  In  Paris  Mr  Discard  d'Es- 
talng  Is  ministerial  chairman  of  the  group 
of  10. 

Today's  IMP  report  said  the  world  system 
had  been  "able  to  meet  the  challenges  to 
which  It  has  beea  exposed  with  a  more  Inti- 
mate and  effective  cooperation  In  Interna- 
tional monetary  tnatters  than  at  any  time  In 
history."  That  cooperation  will  continue. 
despite  some  sharp  phlios<-phlcal  differences 
among  the  leading  countries 

(From  the  Wall  3tr«et  JoumaJ.  Aug.  11.  1964] 
MoNrrA«T     Fttnp     Should     Bb     Bolstkred 

QT7ICKI.T  AND  KeaTILY  BUT  WrTHOfT  DRAIN- 
ING U.S.  OOLO.  10-Nation  Sttdt  Finds: 
Risk  ik  Contjibutions  m  Fund  bt  102 
MxMBsaa  Is  Likixy,  a  Central  Bank  Is 
Oppose) 

(By  Rtch*rd  F.  Janssen) 
Wa8hd*oton.— The  International  Monetary 
Fund  should  be  beefed  up  substantially  and 
quickly,  according  t»  the  free  world's  top  fi- 
nancial authorities  and  the  IMF  Itself.  They 
further  reoommand  that  It  be  done  In  some 
way  tlxat  wouldn't  cause  a  heavy  drain  on 
the  n.S.  gold  stock. 

After  10  montiis'  intensive  study,  ofllclals 
of  the  United  States  and  nine  other  Indus- 
trial nations  also  agreed  that  major  new 
;    I 


stepti  wUi  be  needed  before  l**>  lui^j  t«)  help 
the  world  cope  with  lncrea.slngly  severe 
b;vlance- of -payments  pinches. 

The  study  left  plenty  of  questions  hang- 
ing, but  It  emerged  with  the  consensus  that 
f  iture  monetary  maneuverlngs  aliDUld  re- 
main centered  on  the  102-natlun  IMF  rather 
tlian  on  any  new  credit-creating  ;iiterna- 
tlonal  central  bank.  Emph.islzlng  ample 
credit  facilities  as  the  key  to  sm.<»>t!ilng  fu- 
ture payment*!  pr>ble:us.  the  e.xpert-s  .said 
they  would  seek  iu.)me  new  form  of  globally 
acceptable  monetary  re.serves  to  take  the 
load  off  gold  iUid  the  US  dollar,  and  agreed 
to  launch  "multilateral  surveillance'  of  wu-h 
other's  separate  curreiicy-pn>pplng  pivts  and 
other  payments-balancing  policies. 

The  reporting  group  of  10  '  nations  con- 
sists of  the  United  States.  Great  Britain, 
Canada.  France.  West  Germojiy.  lUily. 
Japan.  Belgliun.  the  Netherlands,  and 
Sweden  The  group  had  prevlou.sly  agreed 
to  put  up  an  extra  $6  billion  If  needed  by  the 
IMF. 

Ihe  ctbinet-leve;  t.ilks  were  led  by  Valery 
Discard  d  Estalng,  French  Finance  Minister. 
and  the  deputies  who  participated  m  de- 
tailed clellt>eratlons  v^ere  headed  by  Robert 
V  Roosa,  US  Treasury  Under  .Secretary  for 
M  -netary  Affairs.  The  other  U  S  deputy  was 
J  Dewev  Daane.  a  Federal  Reserve  Board 
member 

INCRCASKD     QUOTAS     SEEN 

The  most  immediate  reeult  ex(>ected  from 
the  survey  Is  an  Increase  In  each  member's 
contribution  to  the  IMF  The  10  agreed 
publicly  to  seek  a  "moderate  general  In- 
crease," and  It's  believed  that  they  and  others 
are  considering  a  boost  in  the  range  of  20 
to  30  percent  Detailed  consideration  should 
start  "cis  promptly  as  possible"  after  the 
Fund's  Board  of  Governors  meets  In  Tokyo 
September  7-11,  the  IMF  said,  .^iid  Its  hopetl 
the  increase  would  bo  In  effect  by  about  a 
year  from  now 

The  current  U.S.  contribution  or  quoU 
Is  «4  125  million  so  an  increase  of  that  mag- 
nitude would  require  a  call  to  Congress  to 
provide  about  $1  billion  more. 

For  such  nations  as  West  Germany,  whose 
economic  growth  In  recent  years  h.ts  been 
much  faster  than  that  of  the  world  gen- 
erally, additional  special  Increases  will  be 
sought  to  allow  exp.insion  of  both  Its  con- 
tribution and  Its  right  Ui  draw  foreign  cur- 
rencies. 

If  the  general  boost  agreed  on  In  principle 
la  adopted,  it  lAould  be  the  first  for  the  20- 
vear-old  Fund  .since  a  50-percent  Increiise  In 
1;.<69 

Any  legislation  increasing  the  U.S.  con- 
tribution would  be  channeled  through  a 
Hou.->e  banking  subcommittee  headed  by  Rep- 
re.sentatlve  Rtuss.  Dem.>crat.  i>f  Wlscon/;ln. 
Mr  Rruss.  who  has  urged  the  Treasury  to 
press  for  mvich  more  sweepmg  global  mi>ney 
reform-s,  "termed  the  10-natlon  report  "pro- 
foundly disappointing"  The  group's  deci- 
sion to  devoU'  more  study  to  new  interna- 
tional supplements  for  gold  and  the  dollar, 
instead  'f  adopting  them  right  away,  wa.s 
crltlct/.ed  by  the  WLsron.sln  liberal  as  a  sign 
if    'lotus'-atlng   lassitude" 

The  IMF.  with  Its  $15  6  billion  of  foreign 
currenclf's  and  koM,  !.s  the  chief  mechanism 
for  smoothing  the  flow  of  payments  among 
nations.  When  a  country  runs  short  of  a 
certain  foreign  currency  to  u-se.  for  example. 
In  paying  for  Impf^rts,  It  can  purchase  or 
"araw"  It  from  the  IMF  Washington  based, 
the  F^.ind  holds  Its  foreign  currencies  In  the 
form  of  Immediately  callable  notes  from 
members  at  their  own  central  banks,  and 
stores  Its  gold  In  the  Federal  Reserve  B.ink 
cf  New  York  and  the  central  banks  of  Eng- 
land, France  and  India. 

COLD-DRMN      .\NSWrR     SOrGHT 

Ordinarily,  the  Fund  requires  that  one- 
f  )urth  of  a  nation's  q'lota.  or  an  Increase  In 
a  quota,  be  In  gold      But  It  recognizee  that 


siKh  a  requirement  could  "ad.-erseW  ts 
a    nation    such    as    the    United   SUt«      j^ 
only    might    the   Treasury   have   to  tak. 
much  as  J250  million  from  the  IISB  blUwl! 
gold  strx'k   to  pay   tlus  country's  share  h 
other   countries   with   dollar  holding*  ^^^ 
excluuige    tnem   for  U.S.  gold  to  meet  tt«* 
own  quota  Increases.  ^^ 

S<j  the  monetary  auth(.rlties  Intend  to  dA 
something  u>  "mitigate  the  rcpercuMioi^ 
In  the  United  States,  although  the  %av  to  iv 
It  h.isat  been  decided.  1  he  pofislblUue,  i?* 
elude  accepta.nce  of  certificates  represenuut 
gold  or  permission  for  InsUillmeiu  contrlbih 
ttons  of  gtjld 

A  increase  in  IMF  quota*  Is  expected  to 
suffice  lor  the  next  few  years,  but  the  gtxy[xn 
of  ID  decided  to  at  ieiiat  study  iiew  meth 
<  ds  of  cre.itlng  more  internationally  avtlUbii 
reserve  credit  llie  Fund  agreed  that  tlu» 
should  be  done,  and  was  unusually  out- 
-poken  about  Its  own  "rich  operating  a- 
perience "  In  determining  credit  arrange- 
ments  sult^ible  for  various  nations,  in 
members  have  already  "given  the  Fund  the 
central  role  In  the  international  monetari 
system,"  its  report  said,  adding  that  iher 
"can  adapt  this  role  to  changing  clrcum- 
stances."  The  consensus  of  the  10,  ifi 
understood,  was  m.uch  the  same 

Tlie  10  approved  the  plan  to  h.ive  their 
deputies  study  "various  proposals  reganllni 
the  creation  of  reserve  assets  either  through 
th.e  IMP  or  otherwise."  but  chances  of  anj 
m.ijtir  moves  In  this  direction  outside  the 
IMF    framework    are    considered   slim. 

CENTRAL    BANK    UNLIKELY 

Bolder  approaches.  Involving  the  establuh- 
ment  of  a  central  bank  that  could  create  re- 
serves Internationally  much  as  the  Pedenl 
Reserve  System  dcH's  domestic  illy,  are  ex- 
pected to  get  scant  further  attention.  Such 
plans  have  been  crltlcl/ed  as  globally  in- 
Uatlonary.  and  would  doubtless  be  strongly 
oppose<l  in  the  United  States  as  forfeltiutt 
of  .sovereignty. 

SuggestU)n8  for  some  such  arningemeLt 
within  the  group  of  10  alone  drew  .skcptlca; 
notices  In  the  deputies'  re{X)rt.  The  Idea  or 
allowing  a  currency  besides  the  dollar  and 
the  British  pound  sterling  to  assume  similar 
Internationally  acceptable  status  Isn't  prom- 
Islnc  because  no  other  nation  appears  wUllni 
or  able  t^i  bark  its  currency  for  such  pur- 
poses, moneti^ry  officials  say.  And  they  ftnd 
the  technical  problems  "Immense"  In 
schemes  that  would  seek  to  pool,  say.  10  cur- 
rencies Into  1   for  reserve  purpxi'^es. 

Tlie  deputies  Indicated  that  they  are  lean- 
ing toward  some  wav  of  eventually  creatlnj 
new  reserve  assets  within  the  IMF.  The  pro- 
posal to  accept  certificate*  In  lieu  of  gold  far 
quota-i^  would  be  one  way  of  making  a  net 
addition  to  available  reserves,  since  a  nation 
would  still  have  all  Its  own  gold  plus  as  much 
added  drawing  power  from  the  Fund  as  If  It 
had  contributed  gold.  IMF  officials  are  also 
considering  applying  for  authority  to  inltlsto 
Investment  In  securities  of  governments  Ot 
International  orKanlzatloiis  held  by  mem- 
ber nations,  perhaps  paying  for  them  with 
resources  that  could  be  voluntarily  "de- 
posited" by  other  members  or  lent  by  them 
to  the  Fund 

ENLARGED   ROLE   FOR    IMF 

These  new  powers,  which  would  carry  th* 
IMF  a  small  step  closer  to  being  a  true 
world  central  bank,  were  mentioned  by  Iti 
managing  director.  Pierre-Paul  Schwelteer, 
a  few  months  ago  In  a  New  York  speech. 

Tr>  cooperate  more  closely  In  Indlvldusl 
c'lrrency-swapptng  pacts  such  as  the  United 
States  has  with  other  nations,  members  of 
the  10  agreed  to  provide  each  other  'with 
more  comprehensive  and  up-to-date  facti 
about  how  these  arrangements  are  operating. 
Such  pacts  provide  foreign  currenc'es  for  » 
nation  U^  use  In  buying  up  its  own  currency 
in  the  money  market,  thus  propping  th« 
price. 
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th^t  eave  rtse  to  the  sepa-  by  regulation  under  existing  law\  an  in- 

.uspicions  that  ^ve  rise  ^^  ^^  ^  j^^  program  analogous  to  FDIC  in- 

^te  studies  by  tne  8^  J  ^j^^^  ^^^^^  ^g.  ^^^^^^    ^j    ^ank    accounts.    The    ex- 

"^^'^'''thei^e^orts  Indicated.  change  replied  that  it  was  appointing  two 

'•^"^wM  that  ^  the  volume  of  world  trade  ^^^  top-level  committees  to  deal  with 


X  ,  «nj!  that  as  tne  >uiuxx^^  --     ",      .  ,^„  special  wjp-iev 

°°'  T^the  next  decade  or  so  nations  wlU  J^  nroblem. 

'"^fhelr  pavments  imbalances  deepening  as  ^                                  committees  recently 

And  their  p._,  ^^^^,^^  ^^,^^  ean  be  tern-  ^™^^°pigt^d.  and  resulted  in  recom- 


»""  '"Ifof^such  rotors,  which  can  be  tem- 
»  "^'^^^^^^n  excess  of  importsover  exportjL 


5^"^  h^an"ce-of-pa>inents  deficits  will  put 
These  balance        p   j     _^  _  nation'*  "Uquld- 


^'*  .^burden  cm  such  a  nation's 

r 

tem 

IMF 


'1..kT« "foreign  currencies,  and  ability  to 
•ertlble  ^^^^.^  ^re  foreign  funds  from  the 
'Tndothe?  sources.  If  a  nation  can't 
IMF  «nd  '  1^"  .e  reserves,  the  specialists 
P^^'lf  n"'v  be  'orcS  to  such  "disruptive" 
ipproibes  as  b<x>silng  tariffs  to  discourage 


^"^  while  allowing  unemployment  to  rise 
S^P"!'  ^^*"  ^'''''  ^"^  'P"'  "^° 

SOURCES  or  RESERVES  DECLINX 

The  other   suspicion   that   prompted   the 

The    owi»ri  r  „oHH     tVio   renorts 


mendatlon  of  creation  of  a  $10  million 
special  trust  fund,  supplemented  by  a  $15 
mllUon  standby  credit,  to  be  available  to 
customers  when  an  exchange  member 
firm  becomes  insolvent.  These  proposals 
have  now  been  adopted  by  the  board  of 
governors  of  the  exchange  and  in  a  ref- 
erendum among  the  member  firms  of  the 
exchange. 

The  exchange  and  its  members  are  to 
be  highly  commended  for  taking  this  im- 
portant self -regulatory  step;  and  I  urge 


trust  fund;  (3)  provide  for  the  obtaining 
of  a  supplemental  standby  credit  or  an  in- 
demnity bond  or  bonds  so  that  a  total  of 
$25  mUllon  would  be  available  for  these  piir- 
poses;  (4)  provide  for  the  reimbursement  by 
the  membership  of  such  amounts  as  are  paid 
out  of  the  fund  or  directly  by  the  exchange 
to  assist  customers  in  a  particular  case,  and 
(5)  make  conforming  changes  In  other  sec- 
tions of  the  constitution. 

It  Is  contemplated  that  the  special  trust 
fund  would  be  built  up  within  a  5-year  period 
to  $10  million,  from  contributions  by  the  ex- 
change, of  a  substantial  part  of  Its  pretax 
income  and  from  Income  accumulated  on 
the  fund  and  that  the  fund  would  there- 
after be  maintained  at  that  figure  by  special 
charges  on  the  membership  to  make  up  any 
amounts  which  might  be  paid  out  for  the 
benefit  of  customers  of  an  Insolvent  member 
organization.  Contributions  by  the  ex- 
change to  the  fund  for  Its  Initial  establish- 
ment would  reduce  the  amounts  transferred 


.     .    nromnted    the     portant  seii-reBuiai-oij'  cv^t^,   ""- °-      ment  wouia  reauce  tne  amuuuuo  uiniioi,.xxv,v. 

The  other  suspicion  '^''^  f!""^  reoorts     the  other  national  exchanges  and  groups     ^^  ^^ose  years  to  the  new  building  reserve 
S'^T^rconce'^  t^e  f ei  thatihe  tS^^     S  the  Industry  to  consider  following  suit.     ,,^,1,^,  as  of  June  30.  was  some  ei6.290.00O- 


rnai  .oJrce;   of   liquidity   aren't   going  ^ 
.  pnoueh  in  the  future  to  keep  up  with 
SV?at^r   needs  expected.     Much  of^o 
Sdlt^n  to  other  nations'  reserves  has  been 
Itr  accumulation  of  dollars  resulting  from 
,^I  US    P"'>nients-of-balance   deficit.     But 
Z  IMP  said  It  "must  be  assumed  that  pay- 
^entT deficits   of    the   United    States   wont 
^ntrthute  to  the   formation  of  reserves  in 
SeCu-e  on  the  same  scale  as  In  recent 
v^AHs  •'    Net  additions  to  ofllclal  gold  hold- 
inn  through  new  mining  and  gold  sales  by 
t^Svlet   union   "may   weU   In  the  years 
ahead  be  larger  than  In  most  recent  years. 
the  IMF  forecast,  but  even  so  the  Increase 
nrobablv  wouldn't  exceed  2M,  percent  a  year. 
'^m  contrast,  world  trade,  which  ultimately 
causes  the  need  for  reserves,  has  grown  an 
average  of  5  8  percent  annually  In  the  past 
decade  the  IMF  noted,  and  even  after  allow- 
ine  for  "some  possible  reduction  In  the  rate 
of  erowth  of  the  world  economy,"  It  predicted 
that  trade  probably  will  rise  by  at  least  4 
percent  a  year  In  the  next  decade. 


NEW  YORK  STOCK  EXCHANGE 
SAFEGUARDS  CUSTOMERS  OF 
MEMBER  FIRMS  AGAINST  INSOL- 
VENCIES 

Mr  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  last 
weeks  final  passage  of  S.  1642,  bringing 
over-the-counter  securities  within  the 
same  regulatory  requirements  as  those 
applied  to  securities  listed  on  exchanges, 
was  a  landmark  in  congressional  protec- 
tion of  investors.  But  a  parallel  event, 
which  should  not  go  unnoticed,  was  an 
example  of  the  kind  of  self -regulation  on 
which  investor  confidence  Is  also  very 
solidly  based. 

The  unfortunate  case  of  Ira  Haupt  & 
Co.  late  la^t  year  indicated  that  Investors 
were  running  risks  of  loss,  not  only  be- 
cause of  their  choices  of  investments,  but 
also  because  of  the  possibility  of  the  in- 
solvency of  the  brokerage  firm  which 
handles  their  accounts.  The  New  York 
Stock  Exchange  very  commendably  took 
It  upon  itself,  as  an  exceptional  measure 
to  arrange  for  reimbursement  of  Invest- 
ors in  that  case,  which  involved  paying 
$9.5  million  of  its  own  funds  to  repay 
customers  who  had  left  cash  or  securities 
with  the  firm. 

It  appeared  to  me  that  some  surer  pro- 
tection was  needed;  and  I  suggestedto 
the  exchange  and  to  the  Securities  Ex- 
change Commission  and  to  the  Federal 
Deposit  Insurance  Corporation  the  pos- 
slbUlty  of  establishing,  either  by  law  or 


It  Is  particularly  noteworthy,  I  believe, 
that,  while  the  exchange  does  not  beUeve 
It  Is  Uable  legaUy  for  customers'  losses,  it 
is  nonetheless  taking  steps  to  protect  cus- 
tomers in  the  unlikely  event  of  a  recur- 
rence of  a  member  firm's  insolvency  or 

stringency.  ,  .   . 

I  ask  imanlmous  consent  to  have  print- 
ed In  the  Record  a  description  of  the 
proposals,  as  submitted  to  the  exchange's 
member  firms,  and  as  subsequently  ap- 
proved by  them. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  memo- 
randum was  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows : 

New  York  Stock  Exchange, 
Sew  York,  N.Y.,  July  16. 1964. 
To-  The  members  of  the  exchange. 
Subject:    Proposed    amendments    re    special 
triist  fund  program. 
At  its  policy  meeting  today  the  board  ^ 
Kovernors    unanimously    approved    proposed 
amendments   to  the    constitution    to    carry 
out  the   previously   announced   program  to 
set  up  a  $10  million  special  trust  fund,  sup- 
plemented by  a  $15  million  standby  credit 
to  be  available  for  possible  use  to  benefit 
customers  in  the   event  of  a  future  Insol- 
vency of  a  member  organization.     The  pro- 
gram,   you   will    recall,    was   outlined    in   a 
memorandum  to  the  membership  In  April, 
summarizing    the    Interim    Report    of    the 
Special    Committee    on    Expense    Recovery 
hiaded   by   John   L.   Loeb.   which    Included 
three  former  chairmen  of  the  board  of  the 
exchange  and  other  senior  members  of  the 
exchange  community. 

The  amendments  are  herewith  submitted 
to  the  membership  for  balloting  upon  as  a 
single  amendment. 

•nve  development  of  this  program  is  an 
outKTOwth  of  the  action  of  the  exchange 
last  November  In  committing  exchange 
funds  to  assist  customers  of  Ira  Haupt  & 
Ck)— an  action  that  brought  much  credit 
to 'the  exchange  community  and  minimized 
the  repercussions  resulting  from  that  fall- 
vae  The  special  conamlttee.  after  studying 
means  of  dealing  with  possible  slmUar  fu- 
ture situations,  reconunended  that,  even 
though  the  exchange  has  no  liability  for 
customers'  losses  and  even  though  steps  al- 
ready taken  by  the  exchange  have  lessened 
the  likelihood  of  the  recurrence  of  a  Haupt- 
type  situation,  the  exchange  should  place 
Itself  in  a  position  to  provide  assistance 
should  it  appear  warranted  in  the  light  of 
circumstances  of  a  future  case. 

The  amendments  (1)  authorize  the  setting 
up  of  a  special  trust  fund  to  be  built  up  by 


vhlch.  as  of  June  30,  was  some  $16,290,000 — 
almost  $1.8  mill  Ion  ahead  of  the  amounts 
originally  projected  for  that  date.  Even  with 
the  recommended  transfer  of  a  substantial 
portion  of  the  exchange  net  Income  for  the 
next  several  years  to  the  special  trust  fund. 
It  Is  expected  that  the  new  building  reserve 
will  approximate  the  original  goal  of  some 
$19  million  (excluding  amounts  to  be  real- 
ized from  the  present  properties)  by  the  year- 
end  of  1966. 

An  Internal  Revenue  Service  ruling  has 
been  obtained  under  which  contributions 
made  by  the  exchange  to  the  special  trust 
fund  will  be  deductible  from  gross  Income 
of  the  exchange.  The  special  trust  fund 
will  be  taxable  as  a  trust  and  Income  on  the 
fund  will  be  taxable  to  the  trust — to  the 
extent  that  the  fund  Is  not  maintained  In 
tax-exempt  securities.  Payments  by  the 
membership  to  make  up  payments  out  of  the 
fund.  If  required,  would  be  deductible  by 
them. 

For  your  Information,  preliminary  discus- 
sions have  been  held  with  several  banks  as 
to  the  proposed  $15  million  standby  credit. 
It  Is  anticipated  that  a  standby  arrange- 
ment will  be  entered  Into  following  approval 
of  the  amendments  by  the  membership. 
Loans  obtained  under  this  credit  would  be 
repayable  by  the  exchange  over  a  period  of 
up  to  5  years.  The  standby,  in  effect,  would 
be  a  form  of  revolving  credit  for  these  pur- 
poses. 

The  action  of  the  exchange  In  setting  up 
this  special  trust  fund  and  standby  credit 
will  be  recognized,  we  believe,  as  another 
pioneering  step  by  the  exchange  community 
In  the  public  interest. 

The  amendments  are  attached,  instruc- 
tions for  voting  are  printed  on  the  enclosed 
ballot.  It  should  be  delivered,  in  the  en- 
velopes provided,  to  the  secretary  of  the 
exchange  by  3:30  p.m..  Jtily  30,  1964. 

G.  B^EITH  PUNSTON, 

President. 
Henrt  M.  Waias,  Jr.. 
Chairman  of  the  Board. 


TRANSACTION  OF  ADDITIONAL 
ROUTINE  BUSINESS 

By  unanimous  consent,  the  following 
additional  routine  business  was  trans- 
acted: 


ADDITIONAL     JOINT     RESOLUTION 
INTRODUCED 
Mr.  PROXMIRE.  by  unanimous  con- 
up  of  a  special  trust.  luna  w  ue  uix.ii.  ^t'  "j     gg^t,  introduced  a  joint  resolution  (SJ. 
payments  by  the  exchange  which  would  be  ^  provide  for  the  designation 

i-T/^-  «Ht>,r„it.  added  charees  on  the  mem-      '^^°-\'',__.    J:„„v   ir,    Aumict.  of   1964   as 


made  without  added  charges  on  the  rnem-  •  August  of   1964  as 

rS?;xS4f  r.'n^-  °.  tr.^    "Uor   Drum     and    Bugle     Corps 
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Week,"  which  was  read  twice  by  Its  title, 
and  referred  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Proxmirb 
when  he  introduced  the  above  joint  res- 
olution, which  appear  under  a  separate 
heading.) 

A  WEEK  FOR  THE  MUSIC  MEN  AND 
WOMEN 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President.  In 
recognition  of  the  thousands  of  young 
people  and  adults  across  this  country  who 
contribute  so  much  to  the  spirit  and 
vitality  of  American  life.  I  rise  to  Intro- 
duce a  Senate  joint  resolution  which 
would  establish  the  last  week  in  August 
as  National  Drum  and  Bugle  Corps  Week. 

Pew  of  ua  have  failed  to  respond  to  the 
wholesome  spirit  of  enthusiasm  and  pa- 
triotism that  Is  generated  by  those 
youths  of  the  drum  and  bugle  corps. 
Yet.  at  the  same  time,  few  of  us  have 
paused  to  appreciate  the  long,  patient 
hours  of  practice  and  discipline  which 
makes  these  efBcient  organizations 
possible. 

But  the  work  which  these  organiza- 
tions put  Into  training  these  youngsters 
is  well  worth  the  effort.  The  demands 
of  a  drum  corps  are  ideal  for  fostering 
good  personal  development.  It  takes 
self -discipline,  hard  work,  and  the  abil- 
ity to  cooperate  with  others.  By  foster- 
ing a  sense  of  accomplishment,  it  gives 
the  young  people  a  strengthened  sense  of 
self -confidence  and  poise. 

Mr.  President,  consider  the  words  of 
one  of  the  most  persuasive  pitchmen  of 
our  times.  Prof.  Harold  Hill  who  taught 
us  so  much  about  the  value  of  musical 
organizations  In  Meredith  Willson's 
"Music  Man."    Prof essor  Hill  said : 

My  frlendB,  how  could  any  pool  table  ever 
hope  to  compete  with  a  gold  trombone? 

Professor  Hill  hae  Indeed  raised  a  good 
question.  We  all  know  that  Juvenile  de- 
linquency Is  one  of  the  major  problems 
facing  our  society.  It  was  no  different  in 
River  City.  Iowa,  at  the  turn  of  the 
century. 

Professor  Hill  reminds  the  good  people 
of  this  grave  danger,  as  follows: 

Heed  the  warning  before  It  Is  too  late. 
Watch  for  the  telltale  signs  of  corruption. 
Mothers  of  America,  the  moment  your  son 
leaves  the  house  does  he  rebuckle  his  knick- 
erbockers below  the  knee?  Is  there  a  nico- 
tine stain  on  hts  Index  finger?  A  dime 
novel  hidden  In  the  corncrlb?  Is  he  memo- 
rizing Jokes  out  of  Captain  Billy's  Whiz  Bang? 
Are  certain  words  creeping  Into  his  conver- 
sation, words  like  "swell"  and  "so's  your  old 
man"?  If  so,  my  friend,  you  got  trouble. 
Right  here  In  RlvBr  City. 

But  Professor  Hill  then  tells  them  how 
they  may  save  their  city.    He  entreats : 

Remember,  my  friends,  what  a  handful  of 
trumpet  players  did  to  the  famous  fabled 
Walls  of  Jericho. 

Now.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  you.  Have 
you  ever  seen  a  juvenile  delinquent  with 
a  bugle?  Of  course  not.  Have  you  ever 
seen  a  juvenile  delinquent  proudly  beat- 
ing out  the  rhythm  with  his  drums?  You 
certainly  have  not. 

Mr.  President,  there  Is  no  doubt  that 
the  drum  and  bugle  corps  in  our  coun- 
try  have   helped    fight   juvenile    delin- 


quency. They  have  provided  a  worth- 
while and  constructive  form  of  recreation 
and  group  participation  for  thousands 
of  young  people  in  this  country.  More 
than  100.000  youngsters  spend  several 
hours  a  week  rehearsing  in  order  to  ar- 
rive at  the  polished  efficiency  for  which 
they  are  so  justly  famed 

At  the  same  time  we  must  remember 
that  most  of  these  drum  corps  are  pre- 
dominantly extracurricular  and  pri- 
vately sponsored  In  almcvst  any  given 
community,  they  are  the  result  of  a  few 
interested  and  enthusiastic  adults  who 
have  taken  the  time  to  knock  on  doors, 
raise  money,  recruit  boy.s,  and  hnd  in- 
structors. 

The  result  of  the  combined  eiforts  of 
the  youtlis  and  adults  is  the  vigorous  and 
colorful  corps  which  serve  to  remind  us 
of  our  Nations  past  and  of  the  courage 
which  has  gone  into  Uie  building  of 
America.  They  call  forth  visions  of  the 
spu-it  with  winch  men  have  fought  for 
those  ideas  our  countiT  holds  dear. 

Our  drum  corps  are  making  a  delinite 
and  praiseworthy  contribution  to  the 
spirit  and  flavor  of  America.  In  recogni- 
tion of  this  and  the  industrious  efforts  of 
those  involved.  I  feel  a  National  Drum 
and  Bnele  Corp>s  Week  would  be  a  fitting 
tribute  I  urge  adoption  of  this  joint 
ri'solution. 

The  PRESIDINCl  OFTICER.  The 
joint  resolution  will  be  received  and  ap- 
propriately  referred. 

The  joint  resolution  'S  J.  Res.  193  >  to 
provide  for  the  designation  of  the  last 
week  m  August  of  1964  as  "National 
Drum  and  Bugle  Corps  Week,"  mtro- 
duced  by  Mr  Proxmire.  was  received, 
read  twice  by  its  title,  and  referred  to 
the   Committee  on   tlie  Judiciary. 


SOCIAL  SECURITY  .AMENDMENTS  OP 
1964— AMENDMENTS  (AMEND- 

MENT NO.  1213  > 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  as 
Senators  know,  the  Railroad  Retirement 
Act  provides  a  retirement  system  for 
railroad  employees,  their  dependents, 
and  their  survivors,  comparable  to  the 
system  provided  by  the  Social  .Security 
Act  for  workers  in  industry  generally. 
Although  the  two  systems  are  adminis- 
tered separal<ly,  they  are  coordinated  in 
.some  very  important  respects.  Becau.se 
of  these  circumstances  the  representa- 
tives of  railway  labor  and  the  majority  of 
the  Railroad  Retirement  Board  b«'lieve 
that  certain  changes  in  the  bill  H.R. 
11865  are  essential  in  order  to  continue 
the  existing  coordination  I  fully  share 
their  view,  and  I  shall  offer  the  appropri- 
ate amendments  which  I  shall  now  ex- 
plain briefly. 

riN.ANL't.AL  INTEXfTI^NCE  PROVISION 

Existing  law  provides  for  the  financial 
interchange  between  the  two  systems  In 
effect,  existing  law  a.ssures  that  the  so- 
cial security  trust  funds  will  be  in  no  bet- 
ter or  wor.se  condition  than  they  would  be 
if  railroad  service  had  been  employment 
subject  to  the  Social  Security  Act  and  the 
Federal  Insurance  Contributions  Act. 
Financial  adjustments  are  made  each 
year  between  the  railroad  retirement  ac- 
count and  the  social  security  trust  funds. 
In  calculating  the  amounts  to  be  trans- 


ferred  from  the  account  to  the  fund, 
vice  versa,  the  railroad  retirement  iT 
count  is,  in  effect,  charged  with  thetto^ 
that  would  have  been  paid  for  soclalgT 
curlty  purposes  If  railroad  service  ^ 
been  social  security  employment  and 
contrariwise,  the  social  security  trust 
funds  are  charged  with  the  amount^ 
benefits  that  would  have  been  pai(j  w, 
the  Social  Security  Administration  un(W 
the  same  hypothesis. 

As  an  Implementation  of  this  provl- 
slon,  and  to  assure  that  the  stabilization 
of  the  railroad  retirement  account  would 
not  be  disturbed  by  subsequent  changes 
in  the  social  security  tax  rates,  existlM 
law  provides  that  the  railroad  retirement 
tax  rates  would  be  increased  automati- 
cally with  respect  to  years  after  1964  by 
the  same  amount  by  which  the  effective 
social  security  tax  rate  for  those  years 
exceeds  2''4  percent.  Contrary  to  Ihli 
coordinating  principle,  however,  section 
16' d>  of  the  bill  H.R.  11865  would  gear 
the  automatic  increase  in  railroad  retire- 
ment tax  rates  for  years  after  1964  to  the 
rate  set  by  the  social  security  tax  sched- 
ule now  In  effect.  The  result  of  this 
would  be  that  increases — or  decreases— 
in  the  tax  rate  schedule,  such  as  pro- 
posed by  the  bill,  would  have  no  effect 
on  the  railroad  retirement  tax  rates;  and 
this  would  have  an  adverse  effect  on  the 
railroad  retirement  program.  For  this 
reason,  the  representatives  of  railway 
labor  and  a  majority  of  the  Railroad  Re- 
tirement Board  strongly  urge  that  sec- 
tion 16'd»  of  the  bill  HR.  11865.  be  de- 
leted. 

THE    S<)CI.^L    SKURITY    MINIMUM    PROVISIOIC 

Another  provision  for  the  coordination 
of  the  two  systems  is  that  which  takes 
account  of  the  higher  tax  rates  paid  by 
railroad  employees.  This  provision  guar- 
antees that  benefits  for  a  month  under 
the  Railroad  Retirement  Act  to  an  em- 
ployee, his  dependents  or  survivors  shall 
be  no  less  than  110  percent  of  the  amount, 
or  the  additional  amount,  that  would 
have  been  payable  to  all  persons  under 
the  Social  Security  Act  if  the  employee's 
railroad  service  had  been  emplosrment 
subject  to  the  Social  Security  Act.  To 
give  effect  to  this  provslon  the  House 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  and  the 
Senate  Finance  Committee  have  always. 
In  the  past,  made  certain  that  the  tenn 
'Social  Security  Act"  in  the  Railroad 
Retirement  Act  shall  mean  the  Social 
Security  Act  as  recently  amended.  This 
was  done  by  the  House  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  and  the  Senate  Finance  Com- 
nalttee,  as  a  matter  of  course,  in  1952, 
1954.  1956,  1957,  1958,  1960,  and  1961.  by 
amending  section  liq)  of  the  Railroad 
Retirement  Act  to  this  effect.  The  bill 
H.R.  11865,  however,  failed  to  do  so. 

My  amendment  would  effect  this 
change  so  that,  in  computing  the  rail- 
road retirement  benefits  under  this 
minimum  provision,  account  will  be 
taken  of  the  5-pcrcent  Increase  in  social 
security  t)eneflts.  and  the  higher  maxi- 
mum creditable  wage  base.  Failure  to 
make  the  change  that  I  propose  would  be 
a  breach  of  faith  with  railroad  employees 
because  they  have  been  constantly  aa- 
sured  of  the  congressional  policy  that 
they  would  receive  in  benefits  the  mlnl- 
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mum  amount  provided  by  this  minimum 

guanintee  provision.  | 

SURVIVOR   BENEFtrS 

Benefits  to  survivors  of  raUroad  em- 
,^^^vc  pavable  either  under  the 
SilSd  Retirement  Act  or  the  Social 
S?v  Act  but  not  both,  with  service 
^iK  under  both  systems  being  com- 
S^^to  determine  eligibUity  for.  and 
fhe^ount  of.  the  benefits.  In  general. 
benefits  are  paid  under  the  railroad  re- 
tirement system  if  the  employee  had  a 
St  connection  with  the  railroad  in- 
H?.Sry  at  the  time  of  his  death.  As  you 
J^ow  the  maximum  annual  creditable 
compensation  under  the  RaUroad  Re- 
Sat  Act  now  is  $5,400  a  year. 
under  present  law.  as  well  as  under  H.R. 
11865  social  security  wages  credits  may 
nrvi  be  included  to  increase  the  combined 
creditable  yearly  earnings  above  $4,800 
S^culating  the  benefits  to  survivors  of 
prnployees  under  the  regular  raUroad  re- 
tirement formula  even  though  the  bUl 
would  increase  the  $4,800  to  $5,400  a  year 
for  the  Social  Security  Act. 

My  amendment  would  permit  wage 
credits  to  be  added  to  the  raUroad  service 
credits  to  permit  the  use  of  a  maximum 
$5  400  a  year  in  calculating  monthly 
survivor  benefits  under  the  RaUroad  Re- 
urement  Act  in  order  to  give  effect  to  the 
longstanding  congressional  policy  of 
coordination  between  the  two  systems. 

BENEJrrS  FOR  CHILDREN   OVER   18  WHILE 
ATTENDING   SCHOOI. 

The  bin  H.R.  11865  would  provide 
benefits  for  children  between  the  ages  of 
18  and  21  inclusive,  who  are  not  now  en- 
titled to  benefits,  unless  disabled,  to  be 
paid  whUe  those  children  attend  recog- 
nized schools.  It  Is  obvious  that  the 
children  of  deceased  raUroad  employees 
should  also  have  these  rights.  My 
amendment  would  so  provide. 

FINANCIAL     EITECTS 

According  to  the  actuary  of  the  Board, 
the  total  effect  of  the  biU  with  my 
amendments  on  the  financial  condition 
of  the  railroad  retirement  system  would 
be  to  Increase  the  costs  of  the  system  by 
$6  4  million  a  year  causing  the  projected 
deficit  to  be  $25.4  million  a  year,  or  0.60 
percent  of  taxable  payroll,  as  compared 
with  the  present  deficit  of  about  $19  mU- 
lion  a  year  or  0.43  percent  of  taxable 
payroll.  In  the  light  of  the  importance 
of  these  changes,  the  sUght  increase  in 
the  deficit  is.  in  my  opinion.  Justified. 

The  additional  cost  of  $6.4  miUion  a 
year  which  I  have  cited  is  made  up  of 
the  difference  between  additional  bene- 
fit payments  which  the  railroad  retire- 
ment system  will  have  to  make  and  ad- 
ditional income  derived  from  the  change 
in  the  tax  rate  which  would  come  about 
by  the  deletion  of  section  16(d)  of  the 
bill  and  additional  gains  from  the  finan- 
cial interchange  which  would  result  from 
the  unamended  bUl  H.R.  11865  as  well  as 
from  the  amended  bUl.  The  additional 
benefits  payable  by  the  raUroad  retire- 
ment system  wUl  amount  to  $27.7  million 
of  which  $6  million  would  be  payable 
under  the  unamended  bill.  The  addi- 
tional taxes  come  to  $11.2  mlUlon  and  the 
additional  gains  from  the  financial  inter- 
change amount  to  $10.1  mUllon  a  year 
on  a  level  basis. 
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As  stated  earlier,  the  amendment  I 
propose  to  section  l(q)  of  the  Railroad 
Retirement  Act  would  continue  the  guar- 
antee that  railroad  employees  and  their 
dependents  would  get  at  least  110  percent 
of  what  they  would  have  been  entitled 
to  under  the  social  security  system.  This 
would  increase  benefit  expenditures  of 
the  raUroad  retirement  system  by  $19.2 
miUlon  a  year.  An  additional  $2.5  mU- 
Uon  a  year  would  come  about  because  of 
the  provision  permitting  children  18-21 
to  receive  benefits  while  attending  school. 
The  remaining  $6  million  a  year  would 
be  payable  under  either  the  amended  or 
unamended  bUl  H.R.  11865  and  is  due  to 
the  Increase  in  the  maximum  spouse's 
benefit  which  is  related  to  the  maximum 
wife's  benefit  under  the  Social  Security 
Act  but  which  is  not  dependent  on  the 
reference  in  section  l(q)  of  the  Railroad 
Retirement  Act. 

Mr.  President,  I  now  introduce  the 
amendments  to  H.R.  11865  to  which  I 
have  referred,  and  ask  that  the  amend- 
ments be  printed  and  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Finance. 

I  also  ask  imanlmous  consent  that  the 
amendments  be  printed  at  this  point  in 
the  Record. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendments  will  be  received,  printed, 
and  appropriately  referred;  and,  without 
objection,  the  amendments  wlU  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  requested  by 
the  Senator  from  Illinois. 

The  amendments  (No.  1213)  were  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Fmance,  as 
follows: 

strike  out  beginning  with  line  25  on  page 
46  and  down  to  and  Including  line  14  on 
page  47  and  In  line  15  on  page  47  change  the 
deBlgnatlon"(e)"to"(d)".  On  page  47  after 
line  19  Insert  the  following : 

"AMENDMENT  PRESERVING  RELATIONSHIP  BE- 
TWHN  RAILROAD  RETIREMENT  AND  OLD-AGE, 
SURVIVORS,  AND  DISABILITT  INSURANCE  SYS- 
TEMS 

"Sec.  17.  (a)  Section  l(q)  of  the  Railroad 
Retirement  Act  of  1937  Is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  '1961*  and  Inserting  In  Ueu  thereof 

'1964*. 

"(b)  The  last  sentence  of  section  5(j)  of 
such  Act  Is  amended  by  Inserting  before 
the  period  at  the  end  thereof  the  following: 
■except  that  this  sentence  shall  not  operate 
to  prevent  the  payment  of  an  annuity  to 
an  individual  for  a  month  solely  because 
during  such  month  he  ceases  to  be  a  "full 
time  student"  '.  ^    .  .   , 

"(c)  Section  5(1)  (1)  (11)  of  such  Act  is 
amended  by  Inserting  after  'years  of  age' 
the  following:  ',  or  shall  be  a  full-time  stu- 
dent and  less  than  twenty-two  years  of  age'. 

"(d)  Section  6(1)  (1)  of  such  Act  Is 
amended  by  Inserting  before  the  semicolon 
at  the  end  thereof  tlie  following:  '.  The 
term  "f\Ul-tlme  student"  shall  for  the  pur- 
poses of  this  section  have  the  meaning 
ascribed  to  it  by  section  202(d)(8)  of  the 
Social  Security  Act,  and  the  references  to 
the  Secretary  therein  shall  be  deemed  to  be 
references  to  the  Board.  For  the  purposes 
of  subsection  (e)  of  section  2,  and  subsec- 
tion (b)  of  this  section,  a  child  who  has 
attained  the  age  of  eighteen  years  and  who 
Is  not  under  a  disability  which  began  before 
the  child  attained  age  eighteen,  shall  be 
deemed  not  entitled  to  benefits  imder  sub- 
section (c)  of  this  section'. 

"(e)  Section  6(1)  (9)  of  such  Act  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  'after  1958  Is  less 
than  M,800*  and  Inserting  In  Ueu  thereof 
the  following:  'after  1958  and  before  1965 
IB  less  than  $4,800,  or  for  any  calendar  year 
after  1964  Is  less  than  $5,400';  and  by  strik- 


ing out  'and  $4,800  for  years  after  1958',  and 
Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  the  foUowlng: 
'$4,800  for  years  after  1958  and  before  1965, 
and  $5,400  for  years  after  1964'. 

"(f)  The  amendments  made  by  subsec- 
tions (b)  and  (c)  shall  be  effective  with 
respect  to  annuities  under  the  Railroad 
Retirement  Act  of  1937  for  months  after  the 
month  In  which  this  Act  is  enacted  but 
only  (except  as  provided  In  the  next  sen- 
tence) on  the  basis  of  an  application  filed 
with  the  Board  In  or  after  the  month  In 
which  this  Act  Is  enacted.  In  the  case  of 
an  individual  who  was  entitled  to  an  annuity 
under  section  5  of  the  Railroad  Retirement 
Act  of  1937  for  the  month  in  which  this 
Act  is  enacted  such  amendments  shall  apply 
to  annuities  for  months  after  the  month  in 
which  this  Act  Is  enacted." 


PRESmENTTAL  SUCCESSION— ADDI- 
TIONAL COSPONSORS  OF  SENATE 
JOINT  RESOLUTION  139 
Mr.  BAYH.   Mr.  President,  I  ask  iman- 
imous  consent  that  the  name  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  York  [Mr.  Javits]  and  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  North  Caro- 
lina [Mr.  Ervin]  be  added  as  cosponsors 
of  Senate  Joint  Resolution  139,  relating 
to  presidential  succession. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.     With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  the  joint 
resolution  deals  with  the  nagging  prob- 
lem which  has  confronted  this  country 
since  its  inception;  namely,  that  we 
have  no  way  of  providing  a  means  for 
filling  vacancies  that  have  existed  16 
times  in  the  office  of  the  President,  nor 
for  the  problem  of  disabiUty  in  the  office 
of  the  President. 

I  hope  the  Senate  can  deal  with  this 
problem  before  the  session  is  over. 

It  is  a  distinct  pleasure  to  be  Joined 
by  Senator  Javits  and  Senator  Ervin  as 
cosponsors  of  this  resolution.  Both  of 
these  gentlemen  are  noted  constitutional 
scholars  and  their  support  of  this  amend- 
ment win  greatly  enhance  its  possibiUty 
of  adoption. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  wiU  the 
Senator  yield? 
Mr.  BAYH.  I  yield. 
Mr.  JAVITS.  I  feel  that,  though  I 
started  out  with  a  resolution  on  my  own, 
on  the  question  of  disability  and  succes- 
sion, now  that  the  American  Bar  Associ- 
ation has  taken  a  position  it  is  important 
that  we  close  ranks  behind  some  solu- 
tion. I  believe  the  solution  proposed  by 
the  Senator  from  Indiana  is  equal  to  that 
problem.  In  order  to  close  ranks,  I  am 
honored  to  join  with  the  Senator  in  his 
joint  resolution. 

Mr.  BAYH.  I  would  like  to  point  out 
for  the  Record  that  the  effort  which  has 
been  made  by  that  body  and  the  sugges- 
tion of  the  Senator  from  New  York  that 
we  arrive  at  a  consensus  is  an  Indication 
of  and  emphasizes  the  need.  It  is  high 
time  a  consensus  was  reached  and  united 
effort  was  made  to  get  a  solution,  and  not 
to  diversify  our  efforts. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  this  is 
"must"  legislation. 


NOTICE  OF  HEARINGS  ON  CERTAIN 
BILLS 
Mr    JOHNSTON.    Mr.  President,  as 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Post  Of- 
fice and  CivU  Service,  I  wish  to  announce 
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that  public  hearings  have  been  scheduled 
by  the  retirement  subcommittee  on  S. 
991.  S.  2184.  and  3.  2144  for  Wednesday. 
August  19,  1964,  at  10  a.m.  In  room  6200 
of  the  new  Senate  Office  Building. 

S.  991  would  amend  the  Civil  Service 
Retirement  Act  to  provide  for  the  In- 
clusion in  the  computation  of  accredited 
service  of  certain  periods  of  service  ren- 
dered States  or  instrumentalities  of 
States. 

S.  2184  would  increase  annuities  pay- 
able to  certain  annuitants  from  the  Civil 
Service  retirement  and  disability  fund. 

S.  2144  would  provide  for  the  recom- 
putatlon  of  annuities  of  retired  em- 
ployees who  elected  reduced  annuities  at 
the  time  of  retirement,  in  order  to  pro- 
vide survivor  annuities  for  their  spouses. 

Those  wishing  to  testify  may  arrange 
to  do  so  by  calling  the  committee  offices 
on  225-5451. 


ADJOURNMENT  TO   10  AM. 
TOMORROW 

Mr.  MANSFIELX)  Mr.  President,  if 
there  Is  no  further  busine.srf  to  come  be- 
fore the  Senate,  I  move  that  the  Senate 
stand  in  adjourrunent  until  10  o'clock 
a.m.  tomorrow.  In  accordance  with  the 
previous  (irder. 

The  motion  was  ai,'reed  to;  and  'at  6 
o'clock  and  38  minutes  p.m.'  the  Senate, 
under  the  previous  order,  adjourned  until 
tomorrow.  Wednesday.  AuKUSt  12.  1964. 
at  10  am. 


Read  Adm.  Lloyd  M.  Muatln,  tJ^.  n,^ 
for  commands  and  other  duties  detennli^' 
by  the  President  to  be  within  the  contempH! 
t!on  of  said  section.  I  nominate  him  for  an. 
pulntment  to  the  grade  of  vice  admiral  w^ 
M>  serving. 


In  the  Army 

The     following-named     officer 
provisions 


of    tlUe    10, 


N0MIN.\T10NS 

Executive  nominatii)n.s  received  by 
the  Senate  Augu-st  11  » legislative  day  of 
August  10  <.  1964. 

In   the  N.^vt 

Having  deslgnat«^l,  under  the  provisions 
of  title  10.  United  States  Code,  section  5231, 


under  tht 
United  States  Cod. 
.section  3066,  to  be  af^lgncd  to  a  position  o< 
importance  and  responsibility  designated 
•he  President  under  sub.'^ectlun  (ai 
tion  3066.   In  grade  as  follows: 

MaJ.  Gen.  Richard  Davis  Meyer,  01898s 
Army  of  the  United  SUites  (brigadier  generil 
U.S.  Army).  In  the  grade  of  lieutenant 
eral. 

In 


of  sec 


'  gen- 


THE    AIK    FORCK 

MaJ  Gen.  Paul  S.  Emrlck,  1801A,  Regul« 
Air  Force,  to  be  assigned  to  jxisltlons  of  im. 
portance  and  responsibility  designated  bj 
the  President  In  the  tirade  of  lieutenant  gen- 
eral, under  the  pruvlslons  of  section  80n 
title  10,  of  the  United  SUites  Code. 


EXTENSIONS    OF    REMARKS 


National  Peanat  Marketing  Research 
Laboratory 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  E.  L.  (TIC)  FORRESTER 

or  OZOSGIA 

IN  THE  HOUSOE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  August  11.  1964 
Mr.  FORRESTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
the  3d  day  of  July  1962.  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  wrote  Hon.  Jamie  Whit- 
ten,  chairman,  an  exhaustive  letter  en- 
dorsing a  national  peanut  quality  labora- 
tory at  Dawson.  Ga.,  and  an-swerin^'  cer- 
tain objections  in  a  masterful  way. 

The  laboratory  is  a  must,  and  appro- 
priations therefor  have  been  inserted  in 
H.R.  11202  by  the  Senate.  This  letter 
should  be  read  in  order  to  know  the 
truth. 
It  reads  as  follows: 

Depabtmitnt  or  AoRicrXTcrHE. 
Washington.  DC  .  July  3.  1962. 
Hon.  JAnn  L.  V^^HrrrcN. 

Chairman,  Subcom,mittee  on  Department  of 
Agriculture  o'li  Related  Agencies  Appro- 
priations,    House     of     Representattve.i. 
WashingtoTt.  D.C 
OxAB  M«.   Whttten:    You  will   recall   that 
the  Congre«8   appropriated    fl.scal    year    1962 
funds    for    the    de\'elopment    (.f    plans    and 
specifications  for  a  national  peanut  market- 
ing   rwcarch     laboratory      The    request    for 
these   funds   was    the   outgrowth   of   several 
years  at   plannlxiK   climaxed    by    the    united 
support  of  15  faj-m  and   trade  organlzatld.s 
which  unanlmousry  approved  a  comprehen- 
sive statement  submitted    for    the   record   at 
the  time  of  the  Agricultural  .Marketing  .serv- 
ice's fiscal  year  1963  Senate  Agricultural  Sub- 
appropriations    Committee    hearings    In    the 
spring  of  1961. 

The  statement  presented  a  well-thought- 
out  marketing  research  program  which  lu 
the  opinion  of  Industry  groups  was  urgently 
needed.  In  addition  the  statement  out:i:ie<.l 
In  gre*t  detail  hruUdlng.  lab<jrat<jry.  pllut 
plant  and  equipment  neod.s.  including  custa; 
and  presented  personnel  and  operating  fvsnJ 
reqiiiretnents.  When  the  Congress  appm- 
prlates  funds  for  the  Implementation  of  a 
project  as  specifically  outlined  as  In  this  case, 


•Ae  feel  that  the  e.xecutlve  department  has 
limited  discretion  to  effect  substantive  devia- 
tions. The  Department  Involved  proceeds  on 
the  basis  of  thp  authority  and  direction  con- 
tained In  the  record,  unless  It  Ls  .specltlcally 
directed  by  the  Congress  to  proceed  on  some 
other  basis. 

Since  the  p.is.sitge  of  the  appropriations 
bill  last  year,  cuncern  has  been  expressed  by 
representatives  of  various  peanut  groups  that 
the  Department  has  deparU^d  substantially 
fr'im  the  original  objectives  set  fcrth  In  the 
lndu.stry-appri>ved  statement  submitted  by 
the  peanut  kjri.iup  1  think  It  appropriate, 
therefore,  th.it  I  provide  yo>i  with  certain 
a-s.surances  which  may  be  helpful  in  the  con- 
.-Id'-r  I'l m  of  this  Item  in  the  current  budtjet 
w.^i:'h  v'ur  ''ommlttee  now  ha.s  iinder  con- 
sider.it:  ^n     .Such  assurances  are  listed  below 

1.  The  architectural  plans  and  specltlca- 
tlons  which  are  now  nearly  completed  do 
adhere  to  the  building  plans  outlined  In  the 
Industry-approved  statement.  The  only  de- 
viation Is  the  addition  of  space  to  house  a 
small  amount  of  peanut  harvesting  resciirch 
which  win  be  ciirrled  out  by  the  .Agricultural 
Research  Service. 

2.  The  .\.MS  program  of  research  which  the 
Dep-utment  pUris  to  carry  on  In  the  labora- 
tory will  be  Identical  to  that  outlined  In  the 
industry  statement. 

3.  The  research  contemplated  for  the  lab- 
oratory win  be  wholly  confined  to  peanuts 
Originally  we  had  contemplated  carrying  on 
research  on  problems  affecting  other  com- 
mixlltles  important  to  the  Southern  States 
but  this  prop.isal  has  been  abandoned 

4  No  peanut  harvesting  research  now  be- 
ing .Mrrieti  on  by  the  .Agricultural  Research 
Service  at  Holland,  Va  ,  will  be  transferred  t*) 
the  laboratory  nor  will  the  research  being 
carried  on  at  H'lUand  be  closed  out.  Refer- 
ence has  been  made  to  certain  research  being 
cirrled  on  at  I.ewlston,  NO.,  but  since  this 
research  Is  a  State  re«p<3nslbl!lty  It  would 
not  be  our  prerogative  to  move  It  elsewhere. 

5.  The  type  of  utilization  research  con- 
ducted by  the  S<juthern  Regional  Utilization 
Itesearch  and  DeveU>pment  I-aborat<>ry  at 
New  Orleans  will  not  be  disturbed  in  any 
manner.  The  research  contemplated  for 
the  new  laboatory  at  Dawson,  Ga  .  will  con- 
cern l*.=;elf  with  the  solution  of  marketing 
problems  and  will  be  separate  and  distinct 
from  the  type  of  utilization  and  development 
work  being  carried  on  at  the  New  Orleans 
laboratory  Research  In  these  two  fields  will 
be  properly  coordinated  within  the  Depart- 
ment m  order  to  avoid  duplication. 


6  Reseijjch  work  to  be  carried  on  at  the 
Dawson  laboratory  will  give  appropriate  con. 
slderatlon  to  marketing  problems  associated 
with  all  types  of  peanuts,  regardless  of  their 
area  of  production.  In  this  connecUon.  n 
shiUl  establish  a  research  advisory  committee 
to  advise  the  research  staff  on  problemi 
faced  by  the  industry  and  to  assist  In  the 
development  of  a  sound  national  peanut 
marketing  research  program.  Such  a  com- 
mittee will  have  appropriate  representation 
from   all    the    peanut-producing   areas. 

7.  A.S    In    the    pABt.   we   shall    make  every 
effort   to   Coordinate    the   peanut  marketlni 
research  with  the  appropriate  State  experi- 
ment stations  and  with  the  industry.    Cur- 
rently,   all    the    peanut    marketing    researcli 
conducted    by   AMS   Is    In   cooperation  wltli 
State     experiment     stations     and     InduMiy 
grou!>6.  and  this  rese.irch  will  be  continued. 
In  view  of  tile  Importance  of  peanuts  and 
their   products   to   the   Nation's   agriculture, 
we    strongly    favor    the    establishment  of  i 
national  peanut  marketing  research  labora- 
tory wherein  a  very  comprehensive  program 
can    be   carried   on    In   order  to    provide  tbe 
industry  with  answers  to  Its  marketing  prob- 
lems.     Adequate    research    facilities,   plui  i 
well   developed   program   of  research,  should 
be  viewed  as  an  excellent  long-term  Inveat- 
ment   which    we   think    will    pay   handsome 
dividends   to  peanut   producers,   related  In- 
dustries,  and   the   consuming  public.     It  li 
for  this  reason  that  I  want  to  give  you  mf 
personal   aaeurances   as  set  forth   above. 

If  we  can  provide  you  with  further  Infor- 
mation we  shall  be  most  happy  to  be  of 
assistance. 

Sincerely  yours, 

ORvn.LE  L    Frtsman 


Hon.  John  B.  Bennett 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  LINDLEY  BECKWORTH 

or    TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  August  11.  1964 

Mr.     BECKWORTH.       Mr.     Speaker. 

Representative  John  B.  Bennett  was  one 

of  my  best  friends.    He  was  honest,  able, 

and  fearless.    We  all  know  he  did  an  un- 


l96Jt 

nv  fine  job  of  work  as  a  Member 
"f"SLS£  To  his  wife,  his  children, 
"^  h^  fHends,  I  express  my  sincere 
:r^pa  hy.    Forever  we  shall  miss  John. 
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A  Final  Tribute  to  Harold  C.  Woodward, 
Outstanding  American 


KXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ROBERT  McCLORY 

or    ILLINOIS 

IN  THK  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  August  11,  1964 
Mr  McCLORY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  re- 
cent passm:.  on  August  4  of  Harold  C 
wS^dward,  a  member  of  the  Federal 
Power  Commission,  brought  to  a  sudden 
Ind  tragic  end  a  most  useful  and  produc- 
nve  life  Commissioner  Woodward  was 
ft  devoted  hu.sband  and  father  as  well  as 
an  outstanding;  member  of  the  legal  pro- 
fession and  a  public  official  who  served 
hks  community,  his  State,  and  his  Nation 
with  fidelity  and  intelligence. 

Commissioner  Woodward,  or  as  he  was 
tamiliarlv  know  as  -Chris"  or  "Woody  " 
nrescnted  a  life  which  can  be  an  example 
to  all  Americans.    Son  of  a  distingmshed 
member  of  the  Federal  court.  Commis- 
sioner Woodward  was  graduated  with  the 
deeree   of    bachelor    of    arts    from    the 
Umversitv  of  Illinois  in  1924  and  from 
the  Northwestern  University  Law  School 
m  1926.     -Woody  "  was  a  member  of  the 
FightlnK  mini  football  team  and  played 
fullback  on  the  team  which  included  the 
immortal  Red  Grange.     During  World 
War  II.  he  served  in  the  Army  Air  Corps, 
rising  to  the  rank  of  major  at  the  end  of 
hostilities  in  1945.    Mr.  Woodward  was  a 
lifelong  Republican  and  brought  strength 
to  the  party  organization  in  promoting 
those  principles  in  which  he  believed  and 
for  which  he  worked. 

Mr.  Woodward  was  a  successful  law- 
yer at  the  Chicago  and  Illinois  bar.  prac- 
ticmg  in  the  State  and  Federal  courts. 
He  became  a  hearing  examiner  with  the 
Illinois  Commerce  Commission  in  1953 
where  he  sci-vcd  with  distinction  imtil 
1959.  at  which  time  he  was  appointed  as 
a  judge  of  the  Superior  Court  of  Cook 
County.     He    returned    to    the    Illinois 
Commerce  Commission  in  1960  where  he 
continued  as  a  hearing  examiner  until 
January  5,  1962.  when  the  late  President 
Kennedy  nominated  Mr.  Woodward  as  a 
Republican  member  of  the  Federal  Power 
Commission  to  fill  an  unexpired  term 
ending  June  22.   1962.     Thereafter,  on 
June  19.   1962.  President  Kennedy  re- 
appointed  him   to   a   full   5-year  term 
which  would  not  have  expired  until  June 
22.  1967. 

While  some  disagreed  with  the  point 
of  view  which  Commissioner  Woodward 
brought  to  the  Federal  Power  Commis- 
sion, all  respected  his  Judgment  and  his 
decisions  and  recognized  his  faith  In  our 
constitutional  system,  the  vitality  of  our 
private  power  companies  and  our  great 
national  resources  in  the  form  of  public 
power. 

Commissioner  Woodward  was  an  un- 
assuming   man    whose   reputation   and 


high  position  did  not  affect  his  simple 
tastes  and  interest  in  his  home,  his  fam- 
ily, and  his  friends. 

Commissioner  Woodward  leaves  his 
widow,  the  former  Mabel  Martin,  of 
Riverside.  111.,  and  his  daughter,  Mrs. 
Ann  Kelly,  two  grandchildren,  and  three 
sisters. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  know  that  there  are 
many  others  who  have  always  felt  a 
warm  affection  for  "Woody."  In  behalf 
of  all  of  them.  I  wish  to  express  the  ten- 
der and  heartfelt  sympathy  which  swells 
our  hearts  and  to  express  to  his  bereaved 
widow  and  daughter  as  well  as  other 
members  of  the  Woodward  family  our 
condolences. 


Changes    in    Bank    Management    Which 
Jeopardize  the  Bank's  Stability 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  LEONOR  K.  SULLIVAN 

OF    MISSOURI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  August  11,  1964 
Mrs  SULLIVAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have 
today  introduced  a  bill  (H.R.  12307)  to 
require  the  president  or  other  chief  ex- 
ecutive officer  of  any  bank  whose  de- 
posits are  insured  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment, to  report  to  the  appropriate 
Federal  agency  the  facts  surrounding 
changes  which  occur  in  the  outstanding 
voting  stock  of  such  bank  which  will  re- 
sult in  a  change  in  control  of  the  in- 
stitution. 

This  is  legislation  which  has  been  rec- 
ommended to  the  Committee  on  Banking 
and  Currency  by  the  Chairman  of  the 
Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Corporation, 
our  former  colleague  on  the  committee, 
the  Honorable  Joseph  W.  Barr.  It  would 
require  notification,  either  to  the  FDIC 
or  the  Comptroller  of  the  Currency,  or 
the  Federal  Reserve  Board,  depending 
upon  the  type  of  bank  involved. 

A  similar  bill  has  been  introduced  by 
Chairman  Wright  Patman.  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banking  and  Currency,  and 
hearings      have     been     scheduled     for 
Wednesday  by  the  full  committee  on  the 
chairman's  bill.  H.R.  12267.    Because  I 
believe  very  strongly  in  the  idea  proposed 
in  this  legislation,  in  \iew  of  circum- 
stances surrounding  some  recent  bank 
failures,    including    one   in   Missouri.   I 
want  to  become  a  cosponsor  with  Chair- 
man Patman  of  this  proposal.    The  legis- 
lation has  been  drafted  with  the  assist- 
ance of  the  Treasury  Department,  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget,  the  Federal  Re- 
serve System,  and  the  banking  industry. 
When  the  Government  insures  the  de- 
posits of  a  particular  bank,  to  protect  the 
depositors  against  loss,  it  is  in  effect  en- 
dorsing the  policies  and  practices  of  the 
bank's  management.     If  the  manage- 
ment suddenly  changes  hands,  the  Fed- 
eral Government  should  be  alerted  in- 
stantly in  case  risky  or  improper  loans 
are  handed  out  in  large  amounts.  Jeop- 
ardizing the  stability  of  the  bank.    It  is 
my  information  that  such  a  thing  has 


followed  changes  in  bank  management 
in  at  least  some  of  the  cases  of  recent 
failures.  By  the  time  the  Insuring  agency 
of  the  Federal  Government  learned 
about  the  change  in  stock  control  and 
management,  and  the  new  policies  which 
were  being  followed,  the  particular  banks 
involved  were  already  insolvent  or  on 
their  way  to  that  condition. 

KEEP  AN  EYE  ON  BANK  EAIDINO 

Mr.  Speaker,  if  the  depositors  in  those 
banks  had  $10,000  or  less  on  deposit, 
they  suffered  no  loss.  I  am  sorry  we  did 
not  succeed  in  obtaining  House  approval 
of  the  bill  recently  recommended  by  our 
Committee  to  increase  the  coverage  of 
bank  deposit  insm^ance  from  the  present 
maximum  of  $10,000  to  $20,000.  In  the 
absence  of  the  higher  insurance  cover- 
age we  proposed  in  that  earlier  legisla- 
tion— which  the  House  defeated — the 
Patman -Sullivan  bill  will  at  least  give 
the  Federal  insuring  agencies  a  better 
opportunity  to  move  in  quickly  and  in- 
vestigate any  policies  of  a  new  bank 
management  to  be  sure  the  bank's  sta- 
bility is  not  jeopardized. 

And,  of  course,  such  legislation  will 
certainly  conserve  the  resources  of  the 
FDIC. 

Indications  are  that  acquisition  of 
bank  control  is  sometimes  vmdertaken  by 
'raiders"  whose  purpose  is  primarily  to 
channel  the  bank's  resources  into  their 
own  businesses  or  ventures.  The  pro- 
posed Patman-Sullivan  bill  will  require 
that  changes  in  control  of  a  bank  be  re- 
ported, in  the  case  of  a  national  bank,  to 
the  Comptroller  of  the  Currency;  in  the 
case  of  a  State  bank  which  is  a  member 
of  the  Federal  Reserve  System  to  the 
Board  of  Governors  of  the  Federal  Re- 
serve ;  and  in  the  case  of  an  insured  State 
bank  not  a  member  of  the  Federal  Re- 
serve, to  the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance 
Corporation. 

Under  the  legislation,  also,  a  report 
would  be  required  in  cases  where  a  loan 
made  by  any  insui-ed  bank  is  secured  by 
25  percent  or  more  of  the  shares  of  the 
voting  stock  of  any  insured  bank,  if  the 
owner  of  the  stock  has  owned  it  for  less 
than  1  year. 


Catholic  War  Veterans  Endorse 
U.S.  Lottery 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  PAUL  A.  FINO 

OF   NEW    TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  August  11, 1964 
Mr.  FINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  several 
weeks  ago,  in  similar  letters  to  every  na- 
tional veterans  organization,  I  requested 
that  a  resolution  urging  a  national  refer- 
endum on  the  question  of  a  Federal  lot- 
tery be  presented  to  their  respective  na- 
tional conventions  so  that  we,  in  Con- 
gress, can  have  an  expression  of  opinion 
from  the  membership  of  these  national 

groups. 

I  am  happy  to  inform  this  House  that 
the  CathoUc  War  Veterans  of  the  United 
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states.  Inc..  assembled  for  their  29th  an- 
nual convention  in  Cleveland,  on  August 
7,  endorsed  the  Idea  of  a  national  lottery'. 
The  action  waa  taken  by  a  substantial 
voice  vote  and  proposed  that  the  reve- 
nue from  such  lottery-  be  earmarked  for 
the  benefits  and  wielfare  programs  of  the 
Veterans'  Administration 

I  am  certain,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  the 
other  major  veterans  or'-;anizations 
which  are  scheduled  to  meet  later  on, 
will  follow  suit. 

This  endorsemeint  of  a  Gt>vemment- 
run  lottery  by  tbe  Catholic  War  Veterans 
is  further  evidence  of  the  tremendous 
supE>ort  that  exists  for  this  proposal  as 
a  means  of  raising  additional  revenue. 

I 


Results  of  Public  Opinion  Polls 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  ROBERT  J.  CORBETT 

or     l'ENNSYLV.\NI.\ 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REFKESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  August  11.  1964 

Mr.  CORBPriT  Mr  Speaker,  it  is  my 
pleasure  to  here  repoit  to  my  colhMiiues 
and  the  readers  of  the  Concikfssional 
Relof.d  the  percentage  results  of  my  last 
two  pulls  of  public  opinion  m  the  IKtii 
District  of  Pennsylvania. 

The  18th  Congressional  District  is 
'.vhuUv    m    suburban    Piltsburgii    lying 


mostly  to  the  north  of  the  city,  it  \^ 
a  population  of  409,219  in  1960  and^ 
permanently  registered  voters  are  ij! 
most  equally  divided  between  Republi! 
cans  and  Democrats.  An  exact  number 
of  questionnaires  are  sent  to  Democrtts 
and  Republicans,  but  no  attempt  is  made 
to  determine  the  political  affiliation  of 
those  who  respond. 

The  18th  District  of  Pennsylvania,  con. 
taming  as  it  do«'s  a  large  number  of 
flhnic  groups,  labor  groups,  social 
groups,  and  residents  of  all  economic 
levels,  does  jiresent  a  pood  cross-section 
area  A  sutlicient  number  of  replies  is 
received  to  constitute  a  referendum  of 
public  opinion  in  the  district. 

Tlie  results  follow: 


Tabulated  results  for  poll  conducted  June  1964 


ri<      Do  voii  fiivor  thi<  trimiP.  

ilcstKnml  to  iiuike  ibclr  compensation  oompctrable  to  that 


In  genera  I'lo  you  f:ivor  thadTllrinhts  l>llliM>»pandln*  In  Conicrew* 

Should  th#>  ron.^firiifion  t»>  init'ii.leil  topprmit  voluntary  IMble  rcaillng  ao'l  pmycr  tn  public  schools' —  .. 

WouKl  vnii  v'ifi- for  Ki'.ler  il  flnHDdiil  .-vssistanpe  for  urlmn  mi».«  Ir.in»!t 'vsr^ni'  ..,...-.-.. ... 

Do  you  t»'l»ev<-  tiair  ti»'  (  lutud  States  should  continiM'  tn  urtivfly  '  ■:    ;  Plilna  Into  the  t  nitcn  Nations... 

Rec-ently  wp  havx  *iliii'Ss«'il  nurnerou.s  trivlf  i(frH.Tii«>nts  with  Ru- 

One  of  President  Iiihsson's  ploi-ps  of  must"  IvkhI  iHon  is  !\  salary  r  n.-^  i.r   i.;  I  .  ..■  i  >i .  i,.i.„. 

recciv'l  hy  (w-rtun.s  iti  privritt*  >"rn()|i>yrTifnr      .-^hMuM  this  h»>  done"  .... — — ..... .. .-• — 

Do  you  believe  w«  -^hotil'l  with-lmw  our  nillitrtrv  ["-rsonnfl  from  active  participation  in  South  Vletnum' - 

Should  w»  termin'j'.oi;r  restri'-tions  aeatnst  Cuhnii  PTlles  iiri<l  perti\it  tlicTii  to.-oiiduct  operations  lutiilnst  the  fn'troreriitie      

Would  you  like  ti\  ^e«  the  prestUleutlal  camlldates  of  N^ith  niHjor  purties  en.-  i.f  !n  n;ill'>n« M*  f.>Vi(«)on  dpbiitw  during  the  fall  riinipnlniT.-. .--. 

Do  you  fee!  th.it  ijevn  network?  should  refrain  from  predicting  on  thr  »■  '  .  ,,rr|p,tlon»  while  some  of  the  polls  are 5U1I  openT. 

Do  you  suptmr! 'he  rtnilni^tntlon's  re<ent  economy  cutback  In  pnrir!  ;  rvlceeT - 

There  IS  much  puMif!  prc^-sure  for  a  national  flornl  einhlem.     I'lea-^e  niiieriinr  «  mi.  n  vni  «i.i,i  i  pun-r  i.    au     ,    a  i      /a  .» 

(a;  the  earn  I'Jon  («  (.«>n  ent)   (b)  the  rose  .31*  penenti  'cj  the  corn  flower  («  [)ercent);  fdj  the  mountain  laurel  (*2  percent);  (e)  the  ShasU  daisy  (4  percent). 
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Tabulated  results  for  poll  conducted  January  1964 


s. 

9. 
10. 
11. 
12. 
13. 
14. 


Should  the  Constitution  lie  amended  to  permit  voluntary  Hible  readinit  and  prayer  in  the  public  schools? - - - 

Do  you  think  thitt   >ar  cra.sh  proKrm;  t"  land  a  man  on  the  nnxin  15  worth  the  cost  and  etiorf"  .  — — -- 

Would  you  vote  «o  expand  "iir  irea  redevelopment  prograai? -       - - — - 

Should  we  brottdrtii  t tie  fi Kid  stamp  pr')«rarii'.  -. -- --..- 

The  United  State*  now  [»nnit-  sale  of  v.  heat  and  other  grain  to  Ru.ssla  by  otir  exporters.    Should  tlM  Uj9.  Oovemment  Buarantee  paymentr 

Would  you  vote  t)  estaMlsh  a  liiriiHstlc  Nati  in.il  Service  Corps  like  the  foreign  Oaoc  Corpe? ...... --- 

Do  you  believe  that  the  .\liiaiiiv  for  rrii|fTe,s.s  in  I^tln  .\merica  has  been  worth  the  coat? ........ 

Do  you  favor  hosi)it<U  '.ti.^urance  for  the  eligible  elderly  financed  t)y  six-ial  security  tiuesf.. 

Do  you  favor  Feifcril  financial  os.sl.stance  to  p^^lllc  primary  and  secondary  «cho<iLs'*       - L"y\"J\iZl # \i' 

Should  tbe  civil  risthts  Mil  contain  a  [)ubiic  accoitimod.ition.s  feature  (I.e.,  access  to  hotels,  rcstaorants,  tbeaters,  etc.,  cannot  be  oeniea  because  or  race}!. 

Do  you  favor  cuttiii*?  the  Keder  il  income  tax  by  aliout  $ll,il<)0,000,000? -- - - 

Should  tbe  ConKre>^<  Pniitinue  to  «t  w*  i  frake  oti  t.he  President'?  prograinsT.     

Do  you  favor  a  c^itmuaf!  .n  of  the  nucle^w  w^i  Nm  treaty? — ......~-.. — - — 

Do  you  agree  » itb  rroident  J.hnson  that  we  can  carry  out  his  program  and  still  reduce  tbe  budgetT 
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Frank  Daly,  of  Beverly,  Mass. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JAMES  A.  BURKE 

or    M.VSSACHU SETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSK  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  August  11,  1964 

Mr.  BURKE.  Mr.  Speaker,  may  I 
bring  to  the  attention  of  the  Members  of 
Congress  an  article  that  appeared  in  the 
Boston  Sxinday  Globe,  written  by  Daniel 
J.  O'Brien,  well-known  newspaper  col- 
umnist, wherein  he  refers  to  Frank 
Daly,  of  Beverly,  Mass.  The  article 
reads  as  follows : 

HOUTfD  ABOTT 

(ByDantelJ  O'Brien) 
Prank  Daly,  of  Beverly,  a  member  of  the 
public  relatlonfl  staff  of  the  Democratic  Na- 
tional  Committee    and    former    public    rela- 
tions man  for  tiie  MaaaarhusettA  Democratic 
/ 


State  Committee,  is  In  Peter  Bent  Brlfiham 
Hosf)ltal,  and  I  am  certain  would  appreciate 
hefirln^  from  his  many  friends  throughout 
the  State.  Conscressnian  Thoma.s  P  ONeill, 
Jr  ,  told  me  about  Frank's  pllRht.  and  then 
we  talked  of  the  skill  Frank  always  has 
shown  In  obUilnink;  favorable  publicity  for 
the  many  candidates  he  has  aided. 

"Tip's  "  favorite  was  about  the  youni?  man 
seeking  statewide  nfflce  who  invited  Frank  t.<i 
KO  alon^  on  a  series  cf  stops  in  cities  and 
towns  In  the  soulhetvstern  section  c>f  tlie 
State 

The  youiy?  man  In  his  first  tiilk  said  that 
at  the  age  of  21  he  had  opposed  a  candidate 
who  had  held  office  for  years  and  wiis  noted 
,L8  a  skillful  politician.  "And  I  lost  by  only 
1.000  votes,"  he  concluded 

When  the  p.irty  started  off  for  the  next 
city  Frank  said  to  the  young  man,  "You 
didn't  lc>se  by  l.(X)0  votes  You  only  lost  by 
500  votes  Because  If  you  had  500  more  votes 
the  margin  of  victory  would  have  been  only 
.500  "  At  the  next  stop  the  young  man 
brought  the  figure  down  to  500  The  third 
time  he  cut  It  to  250  The  fourth  time  he 
lost  by  only   125 


Then  Frank  asked,  "How  many  more  tails 
are  you  giving  tonight?'"  "Three,  wliy?" 
asked  the  candidate 

"Because."  Frank  said,  "at  the  rate  you  ar« 
going  you're  going  to  win  that  contest  by  t 
giK)d  margin  before  the  night  Is  out." 

Mr.  Speaker,  Frank  Daly  Is  well  known 
to  many  Members  of  the  U.S.  Congress 
and  has  been  doing  public  relations  work 
for  many,  many  years.  He  has  repre- 
sent.od  some  of  the  outstanding  stars  of 
the  theater,  tele\-lslon.  and  radio.  Bert 
Lahr.  Edward  Everett  Horton,  and  a 
htxst  of  other  great  stars.  His  public  re- 
lations work  In  politics  contains  sudi 
outstandini:;  Americans  as  the  late  be- 
loved President  John  F.  Kennedy,  the 
late  beloved  Senator  from  Tennessee, 
Estes  Kefauver,  former  Gov.  Paul  A. 
Dever  of  Massachusetts,  our  own  Con- 
gressman Thomas  P.  O'Neill  and  many 
organizations  such  as  our  Democratic 
National  Committee.  Frank  Daly  can 
do  more  with  a  typewriter  In  5  minutes 
than  most  of  our  Madison  Avenue  pub- 
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,.„  rpifltions  firms  can  accomplish  with  a 
Lf  and  expensive  staff.  Frank  Da  y 
L"^  •  iSea  man."  His  creative  genius  is 
^ized  by  all  who  know  h^.  He  has 
rSlendid  sense  of  humor.  He  also  has 
;  rt^n  concern  for  the  plight  of  his  fellow 
n  Yes  Frank  has  had  many  rosy 
Sfers  from' those  whom  he  differed  with. 
«nwpver  Frank  would  never  accept  any 
nffer  that  ran  counter  to  the  high  princi- 
°ies  that  he  lived  by.  Frank  Daly  is  a 
See  fellow.  We  are  all  sorry  to  learn  of 
his  illness  I  know  I  express  the  senti- 
ments of  the  hundreds  of  friends  he  has 
Z  Congress,  in  the  Press  Gallery,  at  the 
White  House  when  I  say  our  prayers  and 
wishes  are  for  an  early  recovery.  We 
miss  Frank  here  in  the  Nation's  Capital 
and  are  anxiously  awaiting  his  return. 
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The  Third  Annual  Concert  in  Tribute  to 
Abraham  Lincoln  by  the  U.S.  Marine 
Band  I 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  FRED  SCHWENGEL 

OF   lOWA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  August  11,  1964 

Mr.  SCHWENGEL.    Mr.  Speaker,  on 

Jijy  19.  patrons  of  the  Watergate  con- 
cert of  the  U.S.  Marine  Band  were 
treated  to  the  annual  program  dedicated 
to  the  memory  of  Abraham  Lincoln. 

Apain  this  year,  I  had  the  privilege  of 
takin.t:  part  m  the  program  and  it  was 
mj-  honor  to  introduce  the  guest  speaker 
for  the  evening;,  Carl  Haverlin,  a  Lincoln 
enthusiast  and  scholar  from  Northridge, 
Calif. 

Because  I  know  that  my  colleagues 
and  all  others  who  revere  the  Lincoln 
story  will  be  interested  In  the  remarks 
which  were  made  at  this  concert,  I  wish 
to  have  the  concert  program,  the  nar- 
ration of  William  Jones,  and  Mr.  Haver- 
lins  appropriate  address  appear  in  the 
Congressional  Record.  Under  leave  to 
extend  my  remarks,  it  is  printed  here- 
with: 

The   us.    Marint    Band — "'The    Prisidknt'b 
Own" 

concert     in  tribttte  to  abraham  lincoln 

Watergate  Lt  Col.  Albert  Schoepper,  di- 
rector, conducting.  Sunday,  July  19,  1964,  at 
8  30  pm 

PROGRAM 

1  March,'  "Lincoln  Centennial,"  Sanford. 

2  Overture,'  "American  Overtvire  for 
Band,"  Jenkins. 

3  "Cowboy  Rhapsody,"  '  Gould. 

4  Suite  for  Band,»  "Prairie  Legend,"  (I) 
Bullwhacker's  Dance,  (II)  Harvest  Evening, 
(III)  County  Fair:   Slegmelster. 

5.  Selection,  "Steplien  Foster  Melodies." 
Arr    Guzman. 

INTERMISSION 

Introduction  of  Speaker:  Representative 
Pied  Schwengel,  of  Iowa. 

Speaker;  Carl  Haverlin,  Northridge,  Calif., 
Lincoln   theme. 

7  March,'    "Washington  Grays,"  Grafulla. 

8  "Echoes  of  the  1860'8."  Hunsberger. 


'  Original  work  for  band. 


9.  Baritone  solo,   "This   Is   My   Country," 
William  Jones,  soloist,  Jacobs. 

10.  Narration  with  band,  "A  Lincoln  Por- 
trait," William  Jones,  narrator,  Copland. 

11.  "Battle   Hymn   of   the  Republic,"  Arr. 
Rlngwald. 

William  Jones,  concert  moderator. 
Lincoln  Group  of  the  District  of  Columbia, 
special  invited  guests. 

William  Jones,  Narrator  and  Concert 

Moderator 
(Marine   Band:    Fanfare   opener   and   na- 
tional anthem.) 

Narrator:  Ladles  and  gentlemen,  we  are 
most  privileged  again  this  evening  to  con- 
tinue a  newly  established  tradition  in  our 
concert  programing.  Tonight,  for  the  third 
consecutive  year,  we  are  presenting  a  concert 
of  special  significance  and  dedication — a 
tribute  by  the  President's  own,  the  U.S.  Ma- 
rine Band  to  the  memory  of  the  16th  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  Abraham  Lincoln. 
We  are  especially  Indebted  to  the  Honor- 
able Fred  Schwengel,  Member  of  Congress 
from  Iowa's  First  District,  for  his  original 
suggestion  and  his  continued  inspiration  and 
enthusiasm  relating  to  our  Lincoln  dedica- 
tory ioncerts— and  to  the  National  Park 
Service  and  to  the  Lincoln  group  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  under  whose  auspices  this 
concert  Is  being  presented.  Later  In  the  pro- 
gram we  will  hear  from  Congressman 
SCHWENGEL  and  from  Mr.  Carl  Haverlin,  one 
of  our  Nation's  outstanding  Lincoln  authori- 
ties and  the  1961  recipient  of  the  National 
Abraham  Lincoln  Distinguished  Service 
Award. 

Our  homage  to  Abraham  Lincoln  tonight 
is  not  related  to  any  special  event  in  his  life. 
It  has  no  particular  commemorative  a.spects. 
But  as  Lincoln  himself  was  the  very  Image 
of  America — our  concern  is  all  Ameri- 
can •  •  •  and  In  a  sense  all-patriotic;  it  Is, 
for  the  most  part,  music  Inspired  by  the 
Lincoln  period  in  our  national  history. 

We  open  our  concert  now  as  Captain  Harp- 
ham    and   the   U.S.    Marine    Band   play   the 
"Lincoln  Centennial  March"  by  Lee  Sanford. 
(Marine      Band:       "Lincoln      Centennial 
March.") 

Narrator:  Dennis  Hanks,  a  cousin  of  Lin- 
coln's mother,  Nancy,  is  recorded  to  have 
said  of  Lincoln's  childhood : 

"It  didn't  seem  no  time  till  Abe  was  run- 
nln"  round  In  buckskin  moccasins  an' 
breeches,  a  tow-linen  shirt  an'  coonskln 
cap — Abe  never  give  Nancy  no  trouble  after 
he  could  walk  except  to  keep  him  In  clothes. 
Most  o'  the  time  we  went  b'ar  foot  •  •  •. 
An'  Abe  was  right  out  In  the  woods,  about  as 
scon's  he  was  weaned,  flshln'  In  the  crick 
•  •  •  goln'  on  coon-hunts  with  Tom  and 
me  an'  the  dogs  •  •  •  follorin'  up  bees  to 
find  bee  trees  and  drappln'  corn  fur  his 
Pappy.  Mighty  Interestln"  life  fur  a  boy,  but 
thar  was  good  many  chances  he  wouldn't  live 
to  grow  up." 

Tlie  life  and  time  of  Lincoln's  youth  was 
an  era  during  which  a  vigorous  young  na- 
tion began  to  come  Into  its  own  •  •  • 
strong,  self-reliant;  with  a  vibrant  strength 
graphically  Illustrated  In  the  contemporary 
composition  by  Joseph  Wilcox  Jenkins  •  •  • 
the  "American  Overture  for  Band." 

(Marine    Band:    "American    Overture    for 

Band.") 

Narrator:  Perhaps  some  mood  for  the 
music  about  to  be  played  might  be  set  with 
Robert  Whltaker's  "Lincoln." 

"There  is  no  name  In  all  our  country's  story. 
So  loved  as  his  today; 
No  name  that  unites  the  things  of  glory, 
With  life's  plain  common  way." 

With  all  his  thirst  for  Itnowiedge — his  de- 
sire to  feed  the  mind— Abraham  Lincoln  was, 
above  all.  a  man  in  the  epitome  of  strength 
and  character.  While  In  the  pretlse  of  law 
and  even  with  the  problems  of  national 
schism  during  his  Presidency,  he  looked  on 


with  a  quiet  pride  to  oxir  country's  exp>and- 
Ing  frontiers.  In  his  mind  the  new  West  pro- 
vided still  another  promise  of  strength,  free- 
dom, and  enterprise  •  •  *  though  vmlty  as 
we  know  It  today  was  still  Just  over  the 
horizon.  Captain  Harpham  and  the  band 
present  a  modem  treatment  of  songs,  which 
In  their  way,  "united  the  things  of  glory 
with  life's  plain  conunon  way."  The  songs 
of  the  new  West  In  Morton  Gould's  "Cow- 
t>oy  Rhapsody." 

(Marine  Band:  "Cowboy  Rhapsody.") 
Narrator:    Poet    Edwin    Markham    In    his 
poem  "Lincoln  Triumphant"  wrote: 

"Lincoln  is  not  dead.     He  lives  In  all  tliat 

pities  and  forgives. 
He  has  arisen,  and  sheds  a  fire  that  makes 
America  aspire. 
Even  now,  as  when  in  life  he  led,  he  leads 

us  onward  from  the  dead; 
Yes,  over  the  whole  wide  world  he  bends  to 
make  the  world  a  world  of  friends." 

Just  as  this  little  poem  mirrors  Lincoln,  so 
oiu-  next  number,  "Prairie  Legend,"  by  EUe 
Slegmelster,  gives  us  the  mood,  the  life,  the 
circumstances  tiiat  tell  the  story  of  Lincoln's 
envirorunent.  It  Is  the  suite  In  which  you 
will  hear:  "Bullwhackers"  Dance,"  "Harvest 
Evening,"  and  "County  Pair," 

(Marine  Band:  "Prairie  Legend.") 

Narrator: 

"If  Nancy  Hanks  came  back  as  a  ghost, 
Seeking  news  of  what  she  love  most, 
She'd  ask  first  .  .  .  Where's  my  son? 
What's  happened  to  Al>e?    What's  he  done? 

"Poor  Little  Abe,  left  all  alone 
Except  for  Tom  who's  a  rolling  stone; 
He  was  only  nine  the  year  I  died 
I  remember  still  how  hard  he  cried. 

"Scraping  along  in  a  little  shack 
With  hardly  a  shirt  to  cover  his  back. 
And  a  prairie  wind  to  blow  him  down. 
Or  pinching  times  if  he  went  to  town. 

"You  wouldn't  know  at)out  my  son? 
Did  he  grow  tall,  did  he  have  fun? 
Did  he  learn  to  read?    Did  he  get  to  town? 
Do  you  know  his  name?    Did  he  get  on?" 

We  now  hear.  In  an  arrangement  by  Luis 
Guzman,  a  retired  member  of  the  Marine 
Band,  the  music  that  Lincoln  often  heard, 
asked  for,  and  loved.  Probably  the  nearest 
approach  to  a  Lincoln  quality  In  American 
music  Is  the  literature  of  song  left  us  by 
Stephen  Foster.  Lincoln  could  never  reaUy 
decide  just  which  of  Foster's  songs  he  really 
loved  most — but  his  dearest  favorites  are  in- 
cluded in  this  medley  presented  now  by  Cap- 
tain Harpham  and  the  band,  "Stephen 
Foster  Melodies." 

(Marine  Band:  "Stephen  Foster  Melodies.") 
intermission 

remarks    of    congressman    FRED    SCHWENGEL 

Congressman  Feed  Schwtengel.  The  Lin- 
coln Group  Is  glad  to  Join  with  Lt.  Col.  Al- 
bert Schoepper  and  Capt.  Dale  Harpham  and 
these  magnificent  muslcmakers  as  together 
we  pay  our  third  annual  sp>eclal  tribute  to  our 
most  American  American,  Abraham  Uncoln. 

Captain  Harpham,  thank  you  for  this 
thrilling  and  inspiring  evening. 

Our  speaker  tonight  was  met  by  myself 
last  night  at  the  International  Airport  In 
Los  Angeles  at  10:45  p.m.  I  Joined  him 
on  flight  78  of  the  American  Airlines  and 
we  arrived  at  Dulles  at  6:25  this  morning. 

I  brought  him  to  my  home  and  delivered 
him  here  a  few  minutes  ago. 

David  Mearns  of  the  Library  of  Congress, 
on  the  occasion  of  his  receipt  of  the  annual 
Lincoln  Award  pointed  out  these  facts  about 
the  man  who  wUl  relate  the  Lincoln  story 
tonight: 

"Carl  Haverlin,  resident  of  the  town  of 
Northridge,  Calif.;  citizen  of  the  20th  cen- 
tury; Inhabitant  of  his  own  world  and  the 
world  of  Abraham  Lincoln;    listener  to  the 
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Lincoln  lyric  In  prose.  In  poetry  and  In  the 
strains  of  music;  partaker  and  sharer  of  the 
Lincoln  story;  preserver  and  diffuser  and  In- 
terpreter of  tha  Lincoln  trace,  the  Lincoln 
touch,  the  LlnoolQ  testament;  anonymous 
benefactor  of  tlBe  Lincoln  cause  and  those 
who  serve  It;  patron  of  Lincoln  learning; 
master  of  Lincoln  knowledge;  explorer  of 
the  Lincoln  wilderness,  discoverer  of  the  Lin- 
coln mysteries;  who  Is  i  without  contradic- 
tion or  conflict  of  interest  i  ut  once  the  g'.uw- 
Ing  amateur  and  the  cautious  academlcUin, 
the  enlightened  student  and  the  prudent  au- 
thority, the  collector  and  the  dUpenfer.  the 
advocate  and  the  Judge,  the  peer  and  the 
chieftain,  the  generous  ally  and  the  relent- 
less force." 

Prom  him,  thla  paradox,  this  disciplined 
disciple,  comes  now  another  tribute  to  our 
Lincoln.  He  Is  the  past  president  uf  and  the 
present  consultant  to  Broadcast  Music.  Inc.. 
and  vice  pre8ld«nt  of  the  U-S  Capitol  His- 
torical Society.  It  Is  with  grateful  apprecia- 
tion and  with  eager  anticipation  that  I  yield 
to  this  rare  and  interesting  person  who  is 
my  friend,  Carl  Haverlin  He  will  address  us 
tonight  on  "Lincoln  by  Littles  ' 

"LINCOLN     BT     Lrm.ES."     AN     ADORESS     BY     CARL 
HAVERLIN 

Mr.  HAviaiLiN,  It  Is  not  recorded  that  any- 
thing of  great  Import  ever  happened  to 
Abraham  Lincoln  on  any  19th  of  July 

I  am  grateful  that  this  Is  so  for  great  events 
tend  to  obscure  the  es.sentlal  humanity  of 
even  the  greatest  of  men  Were  we  here  to 
celebrate,  say.  the  Emanclpition  Proclama- 
tion or  the  matjlcal  utterance  at  Gettysburg, 
the  occasion  and  fts  meaning  would  rise  be- 
tween us  and  Mr  Lincoln 

On  this  day  let  us.  Instead,  consider  and 
be  thankful  for  the  uneventful  yeiu-s  of  his 
56  and  the  many  fallow  days  of  his  20.517. 
when  nothing  meaningful  seemed  to  hap!>en 
though  each  contributed  t  >  the  making  of 
the  man  who  so  richly  merits  his  vast  and 
tranquil  memorl.il      H  iw  did  he  achieve  it? 

Most  of  hia  <J.iys  were  but  the  small 
springs,  the  gentie  confluences,  the  slow- 
flowing  oxbows  of  the  river  of  his  life  when 
the  currents  tmi  quietly  unwara  toward  the 
cruel  cataracts  ot  an  unknown  future  and 
the  final  haven  of  a  Uistms  sea 

In  "Lincoln  Day  by  Day."  the  exhaustive 
three-volume  chronicle  of  his  life,  there  are 
only  17  entries  for  this  date.  None  is  im- 
portant though   the   first   Is  touching 

In  1814.  when  he  was  five  and  a  half  years 
old.  his  father  bought  a  secondhand  child's 
wagon  for  8' 3  cents  In  the  next.  20  ye  irs 
after,  we  And  him  la  New  Salem  'a  piece  of 
floating  drlftwpod  "  as  he  later  referred  to 
himself.  In  olhtjr  entries  we  find  him  in- 
sisting on  fairplay  in  a  flght.  attending  a 
barbecue,  making  unrememtaered  speeches. 
writing  insignificant  letters,  dealing  with  in- 
consequential Veg>l  cases,  and  serving  with- 
out great  distinction  m  the  Legislature  and 
the  Congress.  Even  the  f"ur  entries  for  the 
presidential  years  lack  color.  All  was  quiet 
on  his  Potomac  "H  these  days  as  upon  thou- 
sands and  thoosands  of  others.  We  are  kin 
to  Lincoln  in  this  prairie  quietude  ra'her 
than  In  the  drama  of  his  mountain  gran- 
deurs. His  usual  life  was  very  like  our  own. 
filled  from  rising  to  bedtime  with  the  profiv. 
pedestrian  minutiae  of  living  As  we  are 
moet  often,  so  wivs  he — a  minion  to  monot- 
ony— though  »t  did  not  chafe  him  unduly. 
A  century  of  emphasis  on  lils  soaring  ac- 
compllahmenta  has  tended  to  apostrophize 
him  and  obscure  his  human  roots.  This  is  a 
disservice  to  him  and  to  us  and  no  more 
ennobles  him  than  it  does  some  hero  to 
assert  that  he  was  fearless  To  the  contrary 
both  met  and  conquered  their  problems  and 
perils  In  spite  of  uncertainties  and  fears; 
perhaps  becauBc  of  them,  but  certainly  a 
result  of  what  they  both  stored  up  on  their 
fallow  days.  The  many  seeds  of  tiny  ex- 
perience and  the  eroded  grains  of  the  metal 


of   character   only   awaited    the   hot   sun   of 
chatlenKe   to   become    utile 

Had  the  phonograph  preceded  Lincoln  he 
might  spe-ak  for  himself  on  such  matters. 
As  some  substitui-  I  huve  made  a  brief  ex- 
tract from  a  sketch  of  his  life  he  wrote  for 
a  campaign  biography  la  June.  1860.  I  h.i\e 
put  his  text  m  the  r.rst  person  and  added  a 
very    few   words   for  smoother   flow 

My  father  removed  to  wh.U  is  now  Spen- 
cer County.  Ind..  in  tiie  autumn  of  1816 
I  then  being  in  my  eighth  year  He  settled 
In  an  unbrokcen  forest.  The  clearing  away 
of  surplus  wood  was  the  great  Uisk  ahead. 
Though  young.  I  was  large  for  my  age  and 
had  an  axe  put  In  my  hands  at  once  Prom 
then  until  within  my  23d  year  I  was  almost 
constantly  liandllng  that  useful  instru- 
ment-— less,  of  course.  In  plowing  and  har- 
vesting seasons. 

T  went  to  ABC  schools  by  littles  I  think 
the  aggregate  of  all  my  schooling  did  not 
amount  to  I  year  After  I  was  23  I  studied 
English  grammar.  Imperfectly  of  course,  but 
so  as  to  speak  and  write  as  well  as  I  now  do. 
I  nearly  mastered  the  six  books  of  Euclid 
after  I  was  a  Member  of  Congress  I  regret 
my  want  of  education  and  do  what  I  can  to 
supply  the  want 

"In  March  of  1830.  my  father  and  family 
left  the  old  homestead  in  Indiana  and  come 
to  Illinois  in  wagons  drawn  by  ox-teams.  I 
drove  one  of  the  wagons  We  built  a  cabin 
and  made  sufficient  rails  to  fence  10  acres  and 
raised  a  sown  crop  of  corn  upon  it  the  same 
year  That  winter  I  hired  mvself  to  Denton 
OtTutt  to  take  a  tiat-boat  to  New  Orleans. 
During  this  enterprise  OtTutt  conceived  a 
liking  for  me  and  believing  he  could  turn 
me  to  account  contracted  with  me  to  act  as 
clerk  In  charge  of  a  store  and  mill  in  New 
Salem  In  less  than  a  year  OlTutt's  business 
was  falling  when  the  Black  Hawk  War  of 
1832  broke  out  I  Joined  a  volunteer  com- 
pany and.  to  my  own  surprise,  was  elected 
captain.  I  have  not  since  had  any  success 
in  life  which  «ave  me  such  satisfaction. 

■•Returning  from  the  c;impalgn  and  en- 
couraged by  my  great  popularity  with  my 
Immediate  neighbors.  I  ran  for  the  legisla- 
ture and  was  beaten  my  own  precinct,  how- 
ever, casting  Its  votes  277  for  and  7  against 
me  This  was  the  only  time  I  was  ever 
beaten  by  a  direct  vote  of  the  people 

"I  was  now  without  means  and  out  of 
buslneas  but  w.is  anxious  to  remain  with 
friends  who  had  treated  me  with  so  much 
generosity  -  especially  as  I  had  nothing  else- 
whore  to  do  to  I  studied  what  I  should  do — 
thought  of  learning  the  blacksmith  trade — 
thought  of  trying  to  study  law  I  rather 
thou(?ht  I  could  not  succeed  at  that  without 
a  better  education  Before  long,  strangely 
enough,  a  man  offered  to  sell  me  and  William 
Berry,  as  p<>jr  as  myself,  an  old  sttxrk  of 
goods.  We  opened  as  merchants  and  I  was 
the  store.  I  was  appointed  postmaster  of 
New  Salem,  the  ofll'^e  being  tOfi  Insignificant 
t.i  make  mv  politics  an  objection  The  store 
winked  out  The  surveyor  of  Sangamon 
offered  me  a  Job  I  accepted,  procured  a  com- 
pass and  chain  and  studied  the  books  a  Utrle 
and  went  at  It  This  procured  bread  and 
kept  body  and  soul  together 

In  1334.  I  w:is  elected  to  the  legislature. 
After  the  election  I  borrowed  books  to  study 
the  law  I  was  still  surveying  to  pay  board 
and  clothing  bills  I  wa.s  reelected  In  1836- 
38-40  In  ia36  I  obtained  a  law  license  In 
March  of  that  ve.ir  I  bnefiv  defined,  with  Dan 
Stone,  my  position  on  slavery  and  so  far  as 
It  goes  It  was  then  what  it  is  now 

•T  believe  that  the  Institution  of  slavery 
Is  founded  on  both  injustice  and  bad  policy 
•  •  •  I  believe  that  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  has  the  power  to  abolish 
slavery  in  the  District  of  Columbia. 

Tn  November  1842,  I  was  married  to  Mary, 
daughter  of  Robert  S  Trxld.  of  Lexington, 
Ky.  We  have  three  living  sons  In  1846  I 
was  elected  to  the  lower  House  of  Congress 
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and  served  for  one  term  only.  Upon  mj  i*. 
turn  I  went  Into  the  practice  of  law  JJ' 
greater  earnestness  than  ever  before  u 
1854  the  repeal  of  the  Ml.ssourl  Comproinii 
aroused  me  as  I  had  never  been  before  Ih 
tl«  autumn  I  Uxjk  the  stump.  My  speech^ 
attracted  more  attention  than  ever  httati 
1  did  nut  abandon  the  law  but  In  the  prtji! 
dentlal  canvass  of  1856  I  madj  50  speech^ 
for  Fremont." 

Tills  Is  as  far  as  Mr.  Lincoln  went  lor  thi 
rest  of  the  record  was  known.  In  thi^ 
'short  and  simple  annals  of  the  poor"  u  he 
phrased  It,  rere veals  a  true  humility  \n\ 
coupled  with  a  rare  pride  in  his  early  acoom- 
pllshments  and  friendships.  He  does  nol 
complain  He  evidences  great  good  huoot 
and  Intellectual  honesty  He  hints  at  hu 
mast-ery  of  tools,  kinship  with  the  soil,  Iqtj 
of  family,  hunger  for  knowledge,  vat  ot 
books,  and  devotion  to  his  profession,  per- 
slstence  in  principles  of  Justice,  and  willing, 
iif -s  to  serve. 

To  better  track  him  to  his  wellsprlngB  I 
hope  hereafter  on  this  date,  or  any  other 
not  anniversary  of  a  great  even*,  others  win 
help  iLs  Imagine  him  as  he  was  on  hia  qule; 
davs;  perhaps  as  a  reporter  saw  him  on 
July  18.  1861: 

■'I  saw  the  President  crossing  Pennsylvanli 
Avenue,  striding  like  a  crane  In  a  bulruih 
swamp  •  •  •  evidently  In  a  hurry  to  get  to  the 
White  House."  That  wa.s  a  quiet  clay  as  wu 
the  next  when  he  asked  Secretary  Seward  tc 
call  "on  a  matter  of  no  great  m'^ment."  But 
the  two  following  days,  were  different  lor  on 
them  the  Union  forces  attacked  and  were 
routed  at  the  Battle  of  the  First  Bull  Ru:: 
Then  It  was  that  the  harsh  Iron  gates  of 
reality  clanged  open  before  the  anguished 
Presldeiit  He  saw  the  Capitol  threatened 
and  the  Union  It.self  in  mortal  peril 

Now  under  the  crimson  challenge  of  the 
sun  of  war  the  assemblage  of  littles  Irani 
all  his  forgotten  days  flowed  t(-igether,  coa- 
lescing In  the  heat  of  his  need  and,  tran*- 
muted  to  a  nobler  metal,  became  the  shining 
armor  ut  his  greatness. 

From  this  point  In  time  .ind  In  this  clty- 
Itself  ft  corridor  In  history  and  an  echo 
chamber  of  the  pa.'^t^ — we  have  stretched  the 
mystic  chords  of  memory  to  trace  his  falsi 
beginnings  and  approach  his  app.Ullng  end 
The  more  we  learn  of  his  shadow  life,  the 
more  we  can  appreciate  the  Nation's  good 
fortune — not  only  in  him  but  In  all  the  de- 
voted servants  of  our  republic,  whererer 
and  whoever  they  may  serve — who  came 
here  by  the  same  road  he  came. 

As  there  are  no  rules  for  becoming  a  hero, 
there  were  none  for  becoming  a  Lincoln  For 
him  there  wm  only  living  by  littles  andstrlT- 
Ing.  day  by  day.  In  accordance  with  simple 
human  precepts  and  a  flrm  reliance  on  the 
Divine  Providence  he  so  often  invoked. 

As  a  nation  let  us  be  comforted  that  Ititlll 
shapes  mc-n  to  serve  the  Republic.  As  in- 
dividuals let's  us  be  assured  that  among  ui 
now.  even  here  to  night,  are  boys  and  glrU, 
men  and  women,  destined  by  their  pralrte 
preparation  for  tomorrow's  decisions  on  th« 
lonely,  upthrust  griOilte  heights  of  great  oc- 
casions—whether In  the  White  House  or  to 
some  lesser  post  which  by  the  unrest  of  the 
occasion   will    be   of   equal    Importance. 

As  closing  apostrophe  to  Mr.  Lincoln.  Uili 
para  phase  from  an  ancient  Chinese  text: 

"Being  great  you  passed  on. 
Passing  on  you  became  remote. 
Having  become  remote,  you  rettirn." 

(Marine  Band:  "Washington  Grays.") 
Narrator:  Our  Civil  War  was  fought  in  1 
period  of  great  devotion,  remarkable  enter- 
prise, and  l-.lgh  inventiveness.  The  temper- 
ing of  the  people  In  the  fires  of  conflict  (M 
brine  forth  that  new  Nation  of  which  Ahrv 
ham  Lincoln  spoke  with  timeless  eloquence. 
Of  equal  value  then  and  ever  Increasing  ciB- 
rency  today  Is  the  vast  hoard  of  son^ 
marching  tunes,  and  patriotic  airs  that  *«• 
written  during  the  war  period  or  which  W«« 


-,ived  to  serve  a  timely  cause.  They  too. 
'^I  a  chapter  in  American  history.  These 
'^1  the  marches,  quicksteps,  and  sentl- 
""^  songs  of  the  day  comprised  the  reper- 
""f^  of  The  typical  regimental  military  band 
T^e  period  Bands  of  such  as  the  Sd 
New  Hampshire  and  the  famous  7th  Regl- 

nt  Band  of  New  York.  Now  U  perhaps 
Je  best  time  to  listen  to  these  "Echoes  of 
the  1860s." 

■  Marine  Band:  "Echoes  of  the  1860'8.") 

.Baritone  solo:  "This  Is  My  Country." 
Williams  Jones,  soloist.) 

Narrator:  What  comes  now  may  be  called 
the  essence  of  this  concert's  tribute  to  Lln- 
^in— an  im poising  work  by  Aaron  Copland 
creating  an  elision  between  that  composer's 
mwrnlficenUy  descriptive  music  and  the  im- 
mortal words  of  Abraham  Lincoln  himself. 
Musics  monument.  "The  Lincoln  Portrait." 

(Marine  Biuid:    "The   Lincoln    Portrait.") 


Palmdale  Stagecoach  Days 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  EVERETT  G.  BURKHALTER 

OF    C.VLIFORNXA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  August  11,  1964 

Mr.    BURKHALTER.    Mr.     Speaker. 

last  May  25  I  had  the  distinct  honor  and 
pleasure  t.o  announce  to  my  constituency 
that  the  Department  of  Interior,  River- 
side I  Calif. '  Buieau  of  Land  Manage- 
ment, had  Liisued  a  patent  for  110  acres 
in  Palmdale.  Calif.  Palmdale  is  located 
in  the  Antelope  Valley,  and  the  land  be- 
came titled  to  the  Palmdale  Stagecoach 
Days.  Inc.  The  purpose  of  the  patent 
and  the  land  is  for  the  location  of  a  rec- 
reation aiea.  This  area  will  include 
horse  show.s.  space  for  rodeos,  a  country 
zoo,  an  Antelope  Valley  Museum,  outdoor 
concerts  and  opera,  sporting  events,  and 
many  other  entertaining  and  recrea- 
tional facilities.  While  all  the  projects 
planned  by  Stagecoach  Days  are  not  yet 
completed,  I  would  like  to  take  this  op- 
portunity to  invite  all  Members  of  Con- 
gress to  visit  this  fine  recreation  area 
whenever  they  have  the  good  fortune  to 
be  in  the  27th  Congressional  District  of 
California,  which  I  have  the  high  honor 
to  repre.sent  in  CoiiRress. 

The  background  of  this  unique  recrea- 
tion area  is  trucly  a  worthy  study  of  the 
beneficial  effects  of  cooperative  efforts  by 
an  interested  citizenry  and  local.  State, 
and  Federal  Government  agencies  and 
offlclaLs. 

By  1961  Mr.  Jack  C.  Manshel  had  been 
long,  and  acutely  aware  of  the  import- 
ant part  that  tourism  has  played  in  the 
economic  development  and  financial  sta- 
bility of  the  southern  California  area. 
Plans  were  rapidly  being  completed  for 
an  Antelope  Valley  Freeway.  The  com- 
pletion of  the  freeway  would  open  the 
northern  half  of  Los  Angeles  County, 
north  of  the  San  Gabriel  mountain 
range,  to  the  overflow  of  a  population 
explosion  taking  place  in  the  southern 
portion  of  Los  Angeles  County.  Other 
factors  such  as  a  diminishing  workweek, 
an  Increasing  earnings  capacity  of  the 
regional  populace,  and  the  real  and  in- 
creasing lack  of  adequate  recreational 


facilities  compounded  the  picture  and 
demanded  that  some  realistic  plan  for 
a  popular  recreational  area  be  developed. 
In  an  effort  to  find  relief  for  the  in- 
creasing need  for  recreational  facilities, 
in  view  of  the  above  enlarging  and 
threatening  factors,  Mr.  Manshel  de- 
veloped £ind  presented  to  the  Palmdale 
Chamber  of  Commerce  the  original  con- 
cept of  Palmdale  Stagecoach  Days. 
This  concept  was  based  on  the  economic 
philosophy  of  offering  to  the  pubhc,  and 
the  region  at  large,  that  which  you  ac- 
tually have;  namely,  a  rich  heritage  and 
store  of  western  historical  background. 
a  background  that  could  be  pleasingly 
presented  in  its  proper  setting  and 
perspective.  This  concept  was  offered 
as  opposed  to  an  idea  which  might  prove 
to  be  only  a  promise  in  the  unforeseeable 
future.  The  Palmdale  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce enthusiastically  endorsed  the  pro- 
gram and  authorized,  by  proper  resolu- 
tion. Mr.  Manshel  to  act  on  their  behalf 
to  negotiate  for  the  leasing  of  Federal 
lands  in  the  adjacent  Angeles  National 
Forest  for  the  program. 

In  the  subsequent  search  for  land  suit- 
able for  the  presentation  of  Palmdale 
Stagecoach  Days,  there  were  discovered 
110  acres  of  land  on  the  boimdaries  of 
what  had  since  become  the  incorporated 
city  of  Palmdale.    The  title  of  the  land 
was  vested  in  the  U.S.  Department  of 
Interior,  Bureau  of  Land  Management. 
Under  resolution  62-34,  which  author- 
ized, Mr.  Manshel  proceeded  to  file  on 
said  land  on  August  30.   1962.     Title 
search  revealed  that  the  State  of  Cali- 
fornia had  a  prior  vested  interest  in  the 
land.   Therefore,  Mr.  Manshel  proceeded 
to  prepare  a  letter  to  be  submitted  by  the 
mayor   of  Palmdale   to   the  Honorable 
Edmund  G.  Brown,  Governor  of  the  State 
of  California,  requesting  that  the  State 
relinquish  its  rights  to  said  lands  in  favor 
of  the  city  of  Palmdale.    On  December 
13,    1962,  the   mayor  of   Palmdale   re- 
ceived a  letter  from  Governor  Brown 
acceding  to  the  city's  request.    Governor 
Brown  at  the  same  time  notified  the  Bu- 
reau of  Land  Management  at  Riverside, 
Calif.,  of  his  action.     At  this  time  the 
assistance    of    my    congressional    office 
was  sought  to  keep  the  project  moving. 
By  all  proper  action  on  the  part  of  my 
Washington  staff  and  through  the  ap- 
propriate  Federal    agencies,    successful 
effort  was  made  to  obtain  for  the  city 
of  Palmdale  the  110  acres  of  land  suit- 
able for  recreational,   educational,  and 
cultural  activities  embodied  in  the  stage- 
coach days  concept.     The  realization  of 
this  concept  will  ultimately  make  Palm- 
dale. and  the  Antelope  Valley  an  even 
more  attractive  place  to  live — though  it 
is  extremely  pleasant  now.     This  action 
will  serve  purposes  not  only  of  recrea- 
tion and  entertainment  for  the  people  of 
the  Los  Angeles  County  and  surrounding 
areas,  but  will  provide  many  employment 
opportunities  for  all   age  groups   from 
throughout  the  area. 

I  am  proud  to  have  played  a  small  part 
in  bringing  to  life  the  concept  of  stage- 
coach days.  It  will  certainly  add  to  the 
beauty  and  pleasure  of  living  in  the  An- 
telope Valley.  It  will  make  the  valley 
more  pleasurable  for  many,  many  more 
fine  visitors  over  the  years.     This  pro- 


gram has  had  the  support  of  the  ma- 
jority of  the  local  populace,  the  coop- 
eration and  endorsement  of  local  as  well 
as  State  governmental  agencies  and  of- 
ficials, as  well  as  the  understanding  and 
substantial  assistance  of  the  Federal 
Government  as  evidenced  by  the  land 
patent  issued  by  the  Riverside  Bureau  of 
Land  Management.  It  is  through  this 
joint  effort,  as  urged  and  diligently  pur- 
sued by  Mr.  Manshel,  that  the  Antelope 
Valley  will  now  have  a  recreational  area, 
an  area  which  will  include  a  desert  rock 
and  cactus  garden,  a  desert  herbarium, 
stagecoach  trails  and  wonderful  pictures 
of  the  early  days  of  the  Antelope  Valley. 
Plans  provide  that,  when  completed, 
there  will  be  a  life  size  Plains  Indian 
Village,  a  frontier  town,  mining  camps 
and  a  ghost  town.  All  of  these  attrac- 
tions will  help  make  the  area  into  a  mod- 
em and  up-to-date  attraction — an  at- 
traction that  will  be  a  tribute  to  the 
citizens  of  the  valley,  entertaining  sind 
pleasant  for  visitors,  and  a  fine  compli- 
ment to  the  efforts  of  Jack  C.  Manshel. 


The  Mounting  Scandal  of  Urban  Renewal 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  J.  ARTHUR  YOUNGER 

OF    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  August  11. 1964 

Mr.  YOUNGER.  Mr.  Speaker.  Con- 
gressman John  Dowdy,  Democrat,  of 
Texas,  has  been  studying  urban  prob- 
lems—including redevelopment>— for  10 
years.  This  past  year,  as  chairman  of 
Subcommittee  No.  4  of  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  the  District  of  Columbia,  he 
has  been  inve.stigating  Washington, 
D.C.'s,  own  urban  renewal  program.  He 
has  also  conducted  independent  surveys 
of  the  program  as  it  operates  in  other 
cities. 

A  very  fine  article  prepared  by  Con- 
gressman Dowdy,  entitled,  "The  Mount- 
ing Scandal  of  Urban  Renewal,"  recently 
appeared  in  the  Reader's  Digest  and  since 
it  discusses  the  difficulties  involved  with 
urban  renewal  I  know  our  colleagues  will 
find  it  of  interest. 

The  article  follows: 
The  Mounting  Scandal  of  Urban  Renewal 

(Before  you  vote  to  accept  Federal  aid  to 
improve  your  city,  consider  the  extravagance, 
favoritism,  and  misuse  of  power  that  have  at- 
tended urban  renewal  elsewhere  in  the  Na- 
tion.) 

(By  John  Dowdy,  U.S.  Representative,  of 
Texas) 

More  than  a  decade  ago  Congress  created 
our  Federal  urban  redevelopment  program, 
which  pledges  the  U.S.  Government  to  pay 
two-thirds  of  the  net  project  cost  of  buying 
up  and  clearing  slums  and  rundown  business 
areas,  then  building  anew.  Under  the  pro- 
gram more  than  1,300  renewal  projects  have 
been  started  In  679  cities. 

Many  big  projects  have  been  carried  out 
competently,  but  in  a  shockingly  large  num- 
ber costs  have  skyrocketed.  Charges  of  graft. 
favoritism,  waste,  arbitrary  and  illegal  use  of 
power  have  risen  to  a  roar.  Two  congres- 
sional committees  are  Investigating.  And 
there  Is  plenty  to  Investigate  as  the  program 
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continue*  to  grow.  The  V  S  Housing  and 
Home  Finance  Agency  i  HHFA  i .  havlns?  swal- 
lowed up  $4  bllUon  already.  Is  asking  Con- 
gress this  year  for  authority  to  spend  $3 
billion  more  for  urban  renewal. 

The  handling  of  &levlew  Project  No  1 
In  Cleveland  touched  off  much  of  the  furor 
and  shows  the  proportions  of  the  mess. 
When  thlB  96-acre  project  was  proposed, 
almost  everybody  in  Cleveland  found  It  Ap- 
pealing. The  project  would.  It  was  argued. 
provide  an  Immense  number  of  Jobs,  eradi- 
cate slums,  diminish  crime,  straighten  out 
traffic,  renew  Cleveland's  famous  old  ETucUd 
Avenue  business  section,  and  add  new  build- 
ings and  enterprises  to  the  tax  rolls — mostly 
at  the  expense  of  the  American  taxpayer. 

By  law,  the  HHFA  In  Washington  would 
pay  planning  cc«t8.  After  the  old  bulldlng.s 
had  been  bought  up  and  razed,  after  the 
land  had  been  regraded  and  new  services 
installed.  Cleveland  cmild  .sell  or  lease  the 
clefU'ed  tract  to  a  private  redeveloper  of  Ita 
own  choice.  Such  a  sale  would  Inevitably  be 
at  far  less  than  the  cost  of  buying  and  clear- 
ing the  condemned  area — but  the  HHFA 
would  absorb  the  Huns  share  of  the  resulting 
loes.  It  would  even  pay  for  relocating  dLs- 
placed  families.  With  an  offer  like  that— a 
standing  offer  to  any  city  under  the  urban- 
renewal  law — haw  could  Cleveland  lose' 

There  was.  however,  one  hitch  Urban- 
renewal  regulations  state  that  Federal  aid 
In  demolition  Jobs  can  be  given  only  to  areas 
containing  structures  nut  worth  saving 
Most  of  the  118  tiuildlngs  in  the  Erlevlew 
area  had  been  JutlUf-d  >ound  by  Cleveland 
housing  inspectors  Some  were  new  So 
how  could  the  project  be  made  eligible  for 
$33  mUllon  In  Federal  ald^  Cleveland  i  ffl- 
clals  hoped  they  had  an  an.swer  According 
to  testimony  before  the  House  District  uf 
Columbia  subcommittee  of  which  I  am  chair- 
man, they  arbitrarily  reclassitled  84  of  the 
118  buildings  as  substandard'" -Including 
3   valued  at  $900,000,   $840,000  and  $660,000 

Then,  In  the  autumn  uf  1960,  a  party  of 
Government  eraployees  fmm  the  regional 
Urban  Renewal  Agency  office  m  Chicago 
briefly  toured  the  Erlevlew  project  site  Ac- 
cording to  a  later  report  by  Congress  uffl- 
clal  watchdog,  the  General  Accounting  Of- 
fice, they  did  not  look  inside  any  of  the 
buildings,  but  when  they  left  they  had 
endorsed  the  city's  recUisslflcatlons  and 
thereby  sealed  the  doom  >f  105  buildings 
worth  $26  mlliuai 

Property  owners  were  stunned  How  could 
buildings  prevlou.sly  certified  as  sound  sud- 
denly be  branded  haz.irdous''  For  example, 
as  the  GAO  reports  shows,  Cleveland  hous- 
ing Inspectors  had  found  only  minor  viola- 
tions of  the  city  code  in  an  eight-story  ma- 
soru-y  building  valued  at  $660,000— principal- 
ly, certain  doors  larked  -elf-closmg  devices 
and  the  cellar  needed  'o  be  cleaned  up  But 
at  once,  before  rhe  -wner  r-uid  act,  the 
property  was  classiried  substandard"  and 
scheduled  for  acqulsltl>>n  and  demolition 
A  sound,  12-year-old,  one-story,  brlck-and- 
block  building  valued  at  $80,000  and  having 
only  a  few  minor  violations  i  for  example. 
In  "the  pointing  of  the  chimney  and  the 
venting  of  the  tolkets'i  met  the  same  fate 
Many  such  rulings  were  made 

One  of  the  pf'perty  owner*.  Mrs  Teresa 
Orlsantl,  went  to  court  She  said  her  d'xjmed 
building  was  sound  (a  local  housing  inspec- 
tor had  said  so  Jiist  2  months  earlier  i  her 
lawyer  stated  tha'  the  claim  that  the  "area 
was  blighted,  deteriorated  or  deteriorating 
Is  contrary  to  fac'  arbi'rary  capricious,  and 
constitutes  a  gross  abuse  of  discretion  "  He 
further  asked  la  what  way  her  building  was 
detrimental  to  the  public  health,  welfare  or 
safety  of  the  are*  The  city's  lawyer  ob- 
jected to  this  question,  and  the  objection 
was  Bfuatalned  by  the  Judge,  who  ruled  that 
since  the  city  cuuncU  h.'^d  approved  the  E^rle- 
vlew  plan  there  was  nothing  he  could  do 
The  Ohio  Supreme  Court  found  "no  debat- 


able   constitutional    question"    and    refused 
to  hear  the  :ippeal 

It  waii  as  a  result  of  the  Cleveland  upro.ir 
that  Congres,s  sent  the  General  .Accounting 
Office  to  check  for  waste  In  the  $33  million 
■  )f  Federal  grants  and  loans  already  jxtured 
Into  the  city  The  GAG  report  was  devastat- 
ing "Our  review  shows  that  only  24  build- 
ings In  the  project  were  substandard  because 
of  building  deficiencies  which  could  not  be 
corrected  through  normal  maintenance  The 
URA's  criteria  are  so  vague  that  a  city  may 
designate  any  of  Its  buildings  for  demolition, 
even  though  far  less  costly  methcxls  may 
accomplish  the  objectives  of  urban  renewal 
legislation" 

The  pattern  was  a  familiar  one  to  our  sub- 
committee which  for  9  montlis  had  been 
Investigating  the  local  urban-renewal  pro- 
gram in  Washington,  D  C  ThLs  Is  the  l.irgest 
such  program  In  the  country — under  It.  60 
percent  of  the  city  Is  scheduled  for  long-range 
redevelopment  One  slice  of  this  v;ist  ven- 
ture l.s  the  $20  million  Columbia  Plaza  proj- 
ect Consider  this  story  as  It  unfolded  In  our 
subcommittee's  official  findings 

By  January  1959  the  contracting  firm  of 
AntonelU  &  Ovnild  had  bought  more  than 
half  of  a  valuable  nine-acre  tract  of  down- 
town Wiushlngton  property  near  the  State 
Dep.irtment.  Intending  to  develop  It  with 
private  funds  Old  residential  and  bu.slne.  s 
structures  were  demolished,  plans  were 
drawn  for  a  diplomatic  city,  combining 
much-needed  chancery  offices  with  residen- 
tial apartment  dwellings  But.  mcmwhlle. 
the  District  of  Columbia  Redevelopment  Land 
Agency  (RLA\  had  other  Ideas  Working 
baclcst,ige  with  the  National  CaplUl  PI. inning 
Commission,  the  RLA  produced  an  agreement 
that  the  area  should  not  be  privately  devel- 
oped    All  appeals  were  Ignored. 

Instead,  the  RLA  had  selecte<l  another 
group  of  redevelopers,  the  Columbia  Plaza 
Corp.  Faced  with  having  Its  land  condemned 
(by  then  It  owned  90  percent  of  the  areat. 
AntonelU  &  Gould  sold  out.  Then,  the  mo- 
ment the  Columbia  Plaza  Corp.  took  over  In 
November  1961,  the  RLA  applied  for  and  re- 
ceived a  $6  million  Federal  loan  and  grant — 
your  tax  dollars  and  mine — for  the  execution 
of  what  private  Indu.stry  had  long  been  will- 
ing to  do  without  Federal  subsidy. 

This  deal  brazenly  Ignored  the  law's  re- 
quirements as  to  what  kind  of  property  can 
be  taken  over  by  urban  renewal  When  our 
subcommittee  challenged  the  RLA  to  Justify 
Its  actions,  five  men  gave  contradictory  testi- 
mony For  example,  the  RL.A  appraiser  had 
said  the  property  contained  68  buildings 
But  a  subcommittee  Investigator  pnxluced 
dated  aerial  photc^s  showing  that  15  percent 
of  the  buildings  had  already  been  razed  on 
the  day  the  RLA  appraiser  claimed  to  have 
examined  them  Somebody  obviously  was 
not  telling  the  truth,  so  we  turned  the  ctuse 
over  to  the  Justice  Department  for  prose- 
cution 

Urban  renewal  abuses  in  Washington  and 
Cleveland  raise  questions  that  touch  on 
countless    project.s    throughout    the    Nation. 

1.  The  program  Is  prodigal  in  Its  spend- 
ing of  Federal  taxpayers'  money  As  In 
Cleveland,  If  a  city  council  votes  to  go 
ahead  with  a  renewal  plan,  URA  puUs  up  ad- 
ditional money  to  buy  and  clear  the  prop- 
erty, grade  the  land  and  install  services 
Then  the  city  sells  or  leases  the  prepared 
tract  to  a  private  redeveloper.  usually  with- 
out competitive  bld.s  and  almofit  always  at 
a  loss  The  URA  makes  the  city  an  out- 
right grant  of  two-thlrda  of  the  loss  i  three- 
fourths.  If  the  city  is  small  i 

The  city  Is  supp<j«ed  to  pay  the  other 
third,  but  rarely  pays  In  cash  URA  credits 
It  wirh  the  i'ost  ..f  >ch..'i',.s.  ^•reets.  sewers  and 
other  Work  linked  with  the  project  Often 
the  link  Is  remote  New  York  City  for  ex- 
ample was  allowed  a  credit  if  $2.718  908  for 
a  pla/a  at  the  Lincoln  Center  for  the  Per- 
forming Arts      Perth  Amboy.  N  J  ,  was  given 


credit  for  a  facility  It  planned  to  build  lat» 
The  GAO  reports  are  full  of  such  caaca 

2  nie  protiram  operates  like  Robin  Hood 
In  reverse  It  approves  the  taking  of  proR. 
eriy  by  police  power  from  ordinary  citlt^ 
and  selling  It  by  advance  arrangement  to 
other,  often  wealthy,  private  cltlzena  tx 
prices  frequently  as  low  as  30  percent  « 
acquisition  cost.  That  70-percent  writ*. 
down  constitutes  a  huge  subsidy  which 
robs  taxpayers  everywhere  for  thie  beneflt 
of   choten    redevelopers. 

For  example;  In  Washington,  DC  .  accord- 
Ing  To  Senator  John  Williams,  Republican 
of  Delaware,  the  city's  redevelopment  agencr 
paid  the  DC.  Transit  System,  of  which 
O  Roy  Chalk  Is  president.  $1,266,605  for 
some  property,  then  later  leased  It  back  to 
his  Chalk  House  West,  Inc.,  for  99  years  « 
a  bargain  rental  of  $43,221  a  year 

Some  of  these  deals  extend  subsldiied 
housing  to  middle-Income  families  and  » 
widen  the  scope  of  the  welfare  state.  When 
It  was  begun  15  years  ago,  Washlngton'i 
slow-moving  $100  million  Southwest  Urban 
Renewal  Area  B  project  was  supposed  to 
provide  housing  at  $17  per  room  per  month 
Instead,  as  Representative  John  Ktl,  Repub- 
lican, of  Iowa,  says,  "The  area  Is  full  of  super- 
duper  glass  apartments  which  rent  for  |175 
per  m<inth  and  up,  unfurnished." 

3  It  forces  poor  but  Independent  home- 
owners into  subsidized  public  housing.  A 
well-known  Washington  Judge,  E  Barrett 
Prettyman.  sp«jke  eUxjuently  of  the  people 
in  a  well-kept  area  doomed  because  It  failed 
to  meet  modern  standards.  "What  If  in 
owners  and  occupants  like  It  that  way?"  he 
asked.  "Suppose  they  are  old-fashioned  and 
prefer  slnt'le-famlly  dwellings:  suppose  they 
like  small  flower  gardens,  believe  that  a  plot 
of  ground  Is  the  place  to  rear  children?  Or 
suppose  these  people  can't  alTord  to  owt 
niore  n-mdern  homes?  The  ptxjr,  the  slov. 
the  old.  the  small  In  ambition  have  no  lea 
right  Xn  property  than  the  quick,  the  younj, 
the  aggressive  Are  such  questions  to  be 
decided  by  the  Government?"' 

Urban  renewal  In  practice  seems  to  dl«- 
place.  most  often,  poor  Negroes.  Declared 
Representative  Wui  iam  B.  Widnall,  Repub- 
lican, of  New  Jersev,  "The  pattern  In  the  Dl*. 
trlct  of  Columbia  In  this  regard  follows  the 
national  pattern,  so  much  so  that  urban  re- 
newal h.us  come  to  mean  'Negro  removal'  12 
the  minds  of  those  It  wiis  Intended  to  help." 

.\dds     the     Most     Reverend     Patrick    A 
O'Boyle.  Catholic  Archbishop  of  Washington 
"We    gain    nothing    by    tearing   down  slum 
housing   If  we   force   the  residents  to  creatt 
new  slums  elsewhere  by  overcrowding." 

In  Alexandria.  Va  .  the  Durant  Civic  A»- 
soclation  Ls  struggling  desperately  to  prevent 
destruction  of  a  neighborhood  of  neat,  clean. 
older  houses,  owned  and  well  kept  by  thrifty 
Negroes  whose  families  have  lived  there  for 
as  long  as  100  years.  "Wliere  can  our  peo- 
ple buv  equal  housing  with  the  money  thiy 
win  gef"  a.>^ks  A  Melvln  Miller,  the  attorney 
leading  the  tight. 

4  Urban  renewal  ruins  thousands  of  uniil 
business  enterprises,  many  of  which  could 
survive  and  even  flourish  under  programs  to 
rehabilitate  rather  than  raze  their  arei* 
Many  concerns  lea.se  their  premises;  whan 
urban  renewal  uproots  them,  the  ownen 
of  the  buildings  receive  fair  market  valw 
ror  the  property,  but  the  renters  get  i;othliH 
for  the  worth  of  their  going  business  (which 
Includes  goodwill,  customers,  etc  i  ' 

.Moving  to  new  nelghborhot>ds  wliere  they 
are  not  known  often  me.ms  tragedy  and 
heartbreak  efipe<-lally  for  older  merchants. 
A  study  by  Brown  University  showed  thst 
4<1  percent  of  the  slu>ps  uprooted  In  the  Prov- 
idence, R  I  .  urban  renewal  program  had  tc 
go  out  of  business  By  1970,  It  has  been  eeU- 
mated,   more   than   300.000  small   buslnea* 
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-,n  have  been  closed  by  urban  renewal-a 
ii.?rophe  largely   overlooked   In   roey  de- 

^'^-rperireSS's  landgrabblng 
H  haltv  swrt*  on  lll-concelved  projects, 
'!^LS\ov.-eci  by  long  periods  of  stagnation. 
°^  t  20  nercent  of  all  projects  are  aban- 
S  Seventv  percent  of  all  land  seized 
^°  £•   has    not    yet    been    put    to    the   use 

'"Sm%-r    insu^nce,    now    has    19    urban 

!^al      projects      Involving      $227,960,000. 

When  the  bc^.ks  of  the  Boston  Redevelop- 

leni   Authority    were    examined    by    State 

Sior   Thomius    J     Buckley,    he    reported: 

*TOe    principal    result    of    BRA    operations 

'    been  the  creation  of  numerous  parking 

M^  on    valuable    lands,   which    have   been 

rpnted  to  private  operators  at  a  fraction  of 

heir  value      Land  owned  by  BRA  is  not  BUb- 

lect  to  real  esUtie  taxes,  and  therefore  the 

L'av    in    construction    has    cost    the    city 

thousands  of  dollars  in  tax  revenues/' 

nurine  Uie  period  of  Buckley's  audit  (late 
,957  tTearlv  1963).  approximately  »1.675.000 
La.  oald  to  various  contractors  for  mainte- 
nance and  major  repairs  to  property  sched- 
uled for  demolition  Buckley  was  unable  to 
find  a  slnKle  c.use  In  which  this  work  was 
done  under  contract  resulting  from  com- 
petitive bidding 

6  Urban  renewal  programs  often  enrich 
<lum  owners  A  slum  landlord  can  split 
slng'e  apartments  In  two  find  then,  because 
of  crowding  aggravated  by  demolitions  else- 
where charge  huge  renUs.  Finally  he  sells 
oi't  to  urban  renewal,  and  since  slums  pay 
hleh  returns  per  square  foot  of  space,  he 
receives  a  handsome  price.  He  takes  his 
boiiaiizii,  pays  a  25-percent  capital-gains  tax, 


buys  another  slum,  and  waits  for  urban  re- 
newal to  buy  him  out  again— ad  nauseam. 
7.  The  HHPA  In  Washington — given  re- 
markably broad  discretionary  powers — runs 
the  urban  renewal  show.  Once  a  city  cotmcll 
applies  for  and  receives  Federal  aid  on  a 
project,  It  must  subordinate  itself  to  Federal 
laws  and  regulations  under  the  threat  of 
forfeiture  of  Federal  funds.  Worse,  com- 
munities with  their  own  master  plans  for 
private  building  suddenly  find  the  plans 
within  the  renewal  area  frozen  for  the  life 
of  the  Federal  project — sometimes  for  as  long 
as  40  years. 

Once  a  program  Is  started,  no  one  Is  free 
from  condemnation  on  whim.  If  but  one 
small  structtire  in  a  block  of  five  buildings 
can  be  declared  substandard,  all  houses  or 
businesses  in  that  block  can  be  condemned 
for  urban  renewal.  Thus,  local  Initiative  to 
Improve  property  is  throttled,  and  blight  Is 
accelerated  by  the  very  law  designed  to  cure 
it. 

8.  Community  development  programs  may 
be  used  for  the  extension  of  political  power 
by  whichever  party  Is  In  the  saddle.  The 
U.S.  Chamber  of  Commerce  cites  two  recent 
Instances  in  which  the  administration  asked 
2,400  city  mayors  to  use  their  Influence  for 
passage  of  legislation.  One  was  a  foreign  aid 
bill,  the  other  the  plan  to  set  up  a  new  De- 
partment of  Urban  Affairs  and  Housing.  "If 
this  political  alliance  between  the  cities  and 
the  Federal  Government  were  to  become  fully 
effective,"  the  chamber  warns,  "the  national 
two-party  system  would  almost  certainly  be 
Impaired,  and  the  effectiveness  of  local  vol- 
untary organizations  would  deteriorate." 

These  are  a  few  of  the  major  complaints 
against  federally  subsidized  urban  renewal. 


Flaws  In  Its  operation  have  Income  so  obvi- 
ous that  even  the  lure  of  "something  for 
nothing"  Is  losing  Its  charm.  In  some  cities, 
such  as  Los  Angeles  and  Richmond.  Va..  city 
councils  have  rejected  projects  after  vigorous 
civic  protests.  In  others,  such  as  Dallas  and 
Lincoln,  Nebr.,  voters  have  tiu-ned  down  Fed- 
eral aid  by  2-to-l  margins. 

S.  Howard  Evans,  principal  architect  of  the 
highly  effective  community  development 
program  of  the  U.S.  Chamber  of  Commerce, 
says.  "The  responsibility  for  redeveloping  and 
revitalizing  a  cltv  belongs  to  the  people  of 
that  city,  and  to  nobody  else.  Redevelop- 
ment Is  essential,  but  it  must  be  an  orderly 
self-help  program,  not  a  gigantic  bUtzkrleg. 
Genuine  new  life  for  a  city  can  only  be  gen- 
erated from  within.  It  cannot  be  granted 
from  above,  or  Imposed  from  the  outside  by 
drastic  action  which  destroys  the  very  civic 
values  It  must  have  to  succeed.  People  In 
cities  all  over  America  are  rediscovering  the 
classic  truth  that  'free  Federal  money'  costs 
far  too  much." 

Congress  must  now  take  a  full,  hard  look 
at  the  entire  Federal  urban  renewal  program, 
which,  to  date,  has  fallen  far  short  of  Its 
goals.  It  must  Insure  that  adequate  hous- 
ing Is  made  available  to  families  displaced  by 
urban  renewal— one  of  the  major  points 
President  Lyndon  B.  Johnson  made  clear  In 
calling  for  a  "revised"  program.  We  must 
end  the  waste,  favoritism,  and  arbitrary  use 
of  power  that  helps  the  greedy  and  hurts  the 
needy.  These  are  the  mlnimiun  steps  that 
must  be  taken  before  a  new  "crash"  effort  In 
urban  renevral  Is  allowed  to  send  still  more 
billions  down  the  slippery  poUtlcal  sluice- 
ways. 


SENATE 

Wkdnksday,  AiGi'ST  12, 1964 

The  Senate  met  at  10  o'clock  a.m.,  and 
was  called  to  order  by  the  Acting  Presl- 
dt-nt  pro  tempore  iMr.  Metcalf). 

The  Chaplain.  Rev.  Frederick  Brown 
Hams.  D.D.  otlercd  the  following  prayer: 

O  God  of  prace  and  glory,  we  would 
Yield  our  flickering  torch  to  the  steady 
hame  of  Thv  redeeming  love.  Thou  hast 
uught  us 'that  our  personalities  are 
made  to  be  the  temples  of  Thy  Holy 
Presence.  Against  defilement  by  Im- 
pious hands  of  the  inner  shrine,  any- 
where in  the  world,  where  Thou  hast 
housed  Thy  children,  we  pledge  a  dedi- 
cation and  a  sacrifice  from  which  no 
cost  can  hold  us  back. 

Forbid  that  any  actions  or  attitudes  of 
ours  should  ever  deny  or  betray  the 
white  principles  for  which  on  land  and 
sea,  under  skies  far  from  home,  many 
of  our  sons  are  paying  the  last  full  meas- 
ure of  devotion.  Along  the  road  of  this 
day  and  of  every  day  may  we  walk  with 
Thee  in  the  bright  fellowship  of  those 
who  seek  a  just  and  righteous  peace, 
and  who,  for  the  attainment  of  that 
polden  goal,  will  march  breast  forward, 
vowint;  that  in  Tliy  strength  we  will  keep 
the  faith. 

In  the  Redeemer's  name  we  ask  it. 
Anien. 


Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  Tuesday, 
August  11,  1964,  was  dispensed  with. 


LIMITATION  OF  DEBATE  DURING 
MORNING  HOUR 

On  request  by  Mr.  Humphrey,  and  by 
unanimous  coiisent,  statements  during 
the  morning  hour  were  ordered  limited 
to  3  minutes. 

ORDER    OF   BUSINESS 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore.   The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  Chief  Clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 

roll. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  may  be  rescinded. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore.  Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


MESSAGE   FROM   THE    HOUSE— EN- 
ROLLED BILL  SIGNED 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr.  Bartlett,  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the 
Speaker  had  affixed  his  signature  to  the 
enrolled  bill  iS.  2642)  to  mobilize  the 
human  and  financial  resources  of  the 
Nation  to  combat  poverty  in  the  United 
States,  and  it  was  signed  by  the  Presi- 
dent pro  tempore. 


letters,    which    were    referred  as    indi- 
cated: 

Report  on  Provision  or  War  Risk  Insuranck 
AND  Certain  Marine  and  Liabilctt  Insur- 
ance FOR  the  American  Public 
a  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Commerce. 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  a  report  on  the 
provision  of  war  risk  Insurance  and  certain 
marine  and  liability  insurance  for  the  Amer- 
ican public,  as  of  June  30,  1964  (with  an  ac- 
companying report);   to  the  Committee  on 
Commerce. 

Reports  of  Comptroller  General 
A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law  a  report  on  Improper  procurement 
actions  resulting  from  overstatement  of  re- 
quirements for  wooden  pallets.  Department 
of  the  Navy,  dated  August  1964  (with  an  ac- 
companying report);  to  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations. 

A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law  a  report  on  review  of  financial  claims  for 
logistic  support  of  United  Nations  forces  in 
Korea  Department  of  the  Army,  dated 
Augiis't  1964  (With  an  accompanying  report) ; 
to  the  Committee  on  Government  Operations. 
Report  on  PosmoNS  Filled  in  Certain 
Grades  of  Classification  Act  of  1949 
A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Administrator. 
National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Administra- 
tion, "Washington,  DC,  reporting,  pursuant 
to  law,  on  positions  filled  under  the  Classi- 
fication Act  of  1949,  m  grades  GS-l  through 
GS-18;  to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service. 


'See     '"Bulldoziprs     at     Your     Door,' 
Reader's  Digest.  September  1963. 


tm 


THE  JOURNAL  EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS,  ETC. 

On  request  by  Mr.  Humphrey,  and  by        The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  Pro  tem- 

unanunous  coiient.  the  reading  of  the     pore  laid  before  the  Senate  the  following 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES 
The  following  reports  of  committees 

were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  MORSE,  from  the  Committee  on  the 

District  of  Columbia,  with  an  amendment. 
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HJl.  6353.  An  act  to  amend  the  DUtrlct 
of  Colximbla  Un«mployment  Compen»atlon 
Act.  as  amended   (Rept.  No.  1372 1 

By  Mr.  BIBLE,  from  the  Committee  on  the 
District  erf  Columbia,  with  amendments: 

S.  2981.  A  bill  to  amend  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia  Police  and   Firemen's   Salary   Act   of 

1958,  as  amended,  to  Increase  salaries,  to  ad- 
Just  pay  aUnemeot,  and  for  other  purposes 
(Rept.  No.   13701 . 

By  ICr.  McINTTRE.  from  the  Committee 
on  the  District  of  Columbia,  with  an  amend- 
ment: 

H.B.  10683.  An  act  to  amend  the  act  of 
July  25,  1966,  to  ramove  certain  residence 
restrictions  upon  officers  and  members  of  the 
Metropolitan  Police  force  and  the  Fire  De- 
partment of  the  District  of  Columbia  (Rept. 
No  1371).  

By  Mr.  HAKTKE,  from  the  Committee  on 
the  District  of  Coiumbla.  with  amendments: 

HH.  9419.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  retc- 
ulatlon  of  the  business  of  selling  securities 
In  the  District  of  Columbia  and  for  the  li- 
censing of  persons  engaf^ed  therein,  and  for 
other  purposes  (Rept.  No   1376) 

By  idx.  MAONTJSON.  from  the  Committee 
on  Commerce,  with  amendmenta: 

3.  2776.  A  bill  to  authorize  and  direct  the 
Secretary  of  the  Trpasury  to  cause  thp  vessel 
Alva  L.,  owned  by  Harad  Bunker  of  Matmi- 
cua,  Maine,  to  be  documented  as  a  vessel  of 
the  United  States  with  coastwise  privileges 
(Rept.  No   1373) 

By  Mr.  RANDOLPH,  from  the  Committee 
on  Public  Works,  without  amendment: 

S.  2968.  A  bill  to  funend  subsection  120if) 
of  title  23.  Unltad  States  C(xle  (Rept.  No. 
1374). 

By  Mr.  McNAMAR.\.  from  the  Committee 
on  Public  Works,  without  amendment: 

S.  2460.   A  bin  to  amend  the  act  of  July  13, 

1959,  so  as  to  extend  the  perlcxl  of  time 
within  which  certain  con.striictlon  may  be 
undertaken  by  th*  .sta'e  of  Missouri  on  lands 
conveyed  to  such  State  by  the  United  States 
(  Rept.  No.  1377 ) . 

By  Mr.  JOHNSTOiN.  from  the  Committee 
on  Agriculture  and  Porestry.  with  an  amend- 
ment: 

H.J.  Res.  1026.  Joint  resolution  to  amend 
section  316  of  thie  Agricultural  .Adjustment 
.Act  of  1938  to  ejitend  the  time  by  which  a 
lease  transferring  a  tobacco  acreage  allot- 
ment may  be  filed     Rept    No    1375). 

By  Mr.  HILL,  from  the  Committee  on  iKibor 
and  Public  Welfare,  without  amendment 

H.R.  11083.  An  act  to  amend  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act  to  extend  the  authoriza- 
tion for  assistance  in  the  provision  of  gradu- 
ate or  specialized  public  health  training,  and 
for  other  purposes  -Kept    No.  1379 » 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr  Hxll  when  he  re- 
ported the  above  h:ll.  which  appear  under  a 
separate  beading  ) 

By  Mr.  HILL,  from  the  Committee  on  La- 
bor and  Public  Welfare,  with  amendments 

H.R.  11241.  An  act  to  amend  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act  to  Increase  the  opportu- 
nities for  training  professional  nursing  per- 
.sonnel.  and  for  o'lwr  purposes  (Rept  No 
1378). 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr  Hill  when  he  re- 
ported the  above  bl!l,  which  appear  under  a 
separate  heading  ) 

By  Mr.  McCLELI.AN.  frnm  the  Committee 
on  Appropriations,  with  iunendments: 

Kit.  11134.  An  act  making  appropriations 
for  the  Departments  of  State.  Justice,  and 
Conunerce.  the  Judtciar,-.  and  related  agen- 
cies for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1965. 
and  for  other  purpcwes   i  Rept    No.  1380). 


JENETTE  C.  MITCHELL— REPORT  OP 
A  COMMITTEE 
Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina,  from 
the  Committee  an  Rules  and  Admini.stra- 
tion.  reported  an  onKinal  resolution  '  vS. 
Res.  350)  to  pay  a  gratuity  to  Jenette  C. 


Mitchell,  which  was  placed  on  the  cal- 
endar, a.s  follows : 

Resolved.  That  the  Secretary  o{  the  Senate 
hereby  Is  author^^ed  and  dlrectttl  to  pay, 
from  the  ci>ntlngent  fund  of  the  Senate,  to 
Jenette  C  Mitchell,  widow  of  Donald  A 
Mitchell,  an  employee  of  tlie  Senate  at  the 
time  of  his  death,  a  sum  equ.il  l>>  II 'j 
ni'>n^h3'  compensation  at  the  rate  he  Wiis 
receiving  by  law  at  the  time  of  his  death, 
said  sum  to  be  considered  InclusUe  of  funeral 
e.xf)enses  and  ail  other  allowances 


APPOINTMENT    OF    PIERRE    SALTN- 
GF3i  AS  A  US  SENATt  )R  FROM  THE 
STATE    OP   CALIFORNIA— REPORT 
OP       A       COMMITTEEr— MINORITY 
VIEWS   iS.  REPT.  NO.   1381' 
Mr  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina.     Mr. 
Pre.sident.  from  the  Committee  on  Rule.s 
and  Administration,  I  report  an  orminal 
resolution  afflrmintr  that  Pierre  Salinger 
IS  entitled  to  a  .seat  in  the  U  S  Senate,  and 
I  .submit  a  report  therecjn.     I  a.sk  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  report  be  printed, 
tou'ether  with  the  nimorlty  views  of  the 
Senator  from  Nebraska  IMr    Cttrti.sI. 

'I  he  ACTING  PRF^SIDP'.NT  pro  tem- 
pore The  report  '.^.ill  be  received  and 
the  res^olution  will  bo  placeti  on  the  cal- 
endar; and.  without  objfctum,  the  report 
will  be  printed,  a.s  recjuested  by  the  Sen- 
ator from  North  Carolina 

The  re.soluLion  S.  Res.  351'  wa.s 
placed  on  the  calendar,  as  follows: 

Resolved.  That  PtEaaE  Saungfr  Is  entitled 
to  a  seat  In  the  tJnlted  States  Senate  as  a 
Senator  from  the  State  of  California. 


BILLS  INTRODUCED 

Bills  were  introduced,  read  the  first 
time,  and,  by  unanimous  corusent,  the 
second  time,  and  referred  a.s  follows: 

By  Mr  DODD 

S  3113  A  bill  to  permit  certain  small  busi- 
ness corpc^rattons  which  attempted  to  make 
elections  under  subchapter  S  of  chapter  1 
of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  to 
lake  further  action  to  make  such  elections 
effective;  to  the  Committee  on  Finance 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr  Dodd  when  he 
Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading  i 

By    Mr     JACKSON    (for    himself    and 
Mr    ^I.^(,^IT•s^  >%•  , 

S  3114  \  bill  to  provide  for  the  as.ses.slng 
of  Indian  trust  and  restricted  lands  within 
the  Lumml  Indian  diking  project  on  the 
Lumml  Indian  Reservathjn  In  the  State  of 
Washington,  through  a  drainage  and  diking 
district  formed  under  the  laws  of  the  State; 
to  the  Commlttf-e  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs 

By   Mr    PROUTi' 

S  3115  A  bill  to  amend  title  18  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  prohibit  the  release 
of  certain  Information  in  Federal  elections 
prior  to  a  pre.=crlbed  time;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary 

I  See  the  remarks  of  Mr  Proi-ty  when  he 
tntr<xluced  the  above  bill,  which  appear  un- 
der a  separate  heading  ) 


CONCURRENT  RESOLUTIONS 
EXPRESSION  OP  SENSE  OF  THE 
CONGRESS  WITH  RESPECT  TO  EN- 
FXDRCEMENT  OF  THE  PROVISIONS 
OF  ARTICLE  19  OF  THE  UNITED 
NATIONS  CHARTER 

Mr   CHURCH  submitted  a  concurrent 
resolution   iS.  Con.  Res.  93'   e.xpressing 


the  .sen.se  of  the  Congress  with  respect  fe 
the  enforcement  of  the  provisions  of  i? 
tide  19  of  the  United  Nations  ChartB 
which  was  referred  to  the  Conunlttee  n 
Foreign  Relations. 

'See  the  above  concurrent  resolution 
l)nnted  in  full  when  submitted  by  i|j 
Chutjch,  which  appears  under  a  separate 
heading.  > 


EXPRESSION  OF  THE  SENSE  OP 
CONGRESS  ON  CALLING  PQR  ^ 
MORATORIUM  ON  ELECTION  PRg. 
DICniONS  BY  COMPUTERS  DUR. 
ING  THE   1964   EI^CTION 

Mr.  SALINGER  (for  himself.  Mr. 
BXRTLETT,  Mr.  Gri'Ening,  Mr.  iHoun! 
Mr.  McGee,  and  Mr.  Moss)  submitted! 
concurrent  resolution  iS.  Con.  Rea.  94) 
to  express  the  .sense  of  Con^'ress  on  call- 
incr  for  a  moratorium  on  election  predic- 
tions by  computers  during  the  1964  elec- 
tion, which  was  referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee  on  Commerce. 

(See  the  above  concurrent  resolution 
printed  In  full  when  .submitted  by  Mr. 
.S^LI^•GF.R,  which  appears  under  a  sepa- 
rate headlni,'.! 
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RF^OLUTIONS 
JENtTTTE  C.  MITCHELL 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina,  from 
the  Committee  on  Rule.s  and  Administra- 
tion.  reported  an  original  resolution  iS. 
Re.s.  350  I  U:>  pay  a  uratuity  to  Jenette  C. 
Mitchell,  which  was  placed  on  the  cal. 
endar. 

I  See  the  above  resolution  printed  In 
full  when  reporttxi  by  Mr.  Jordan  of 
North  Carolina,  which  appears  under 
the  heading'  'Reports  of  Committees.") 


APPOINTMENT  OP  PIERRE  SAL- 
INGER  AS  A  US.  SENATOR  FROM 
THE   STATE  OF  CALIFORNIA 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina,  from 
the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Administra- 
tion,  reported  an  oriiiinal  resolution  (S. 
Res.  351  I  affirming  that  Pierre  S.^lingu 
is  entitled  to  a  seat  in  the  U.S.  Senate, 
uhich  wa.s  placed  on  the  calendar,  as 
follows : 

Resolved,  That  Pierre  S.\lincer  la  enUtled 
to  a  seat  In  the  United  States  Senate  u  t 
Senator  from  the  State  of  California. 


FURTHER  ACTION  TO  MAKE  ELEC- 
TIONS EFFECTIVE  BY  CERTAIN 
SMALL  BUSINESS  CORPORATIONS 
UNDER  SUBCHAPn:Jl  S  OF  CHAP- 
TER 1  OF  INTERNAL  REVENUE 
CODE   OF    1954 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President.  I  Intro- 
duce, for  appropriate  reference,  a  bill 
which  would  ease  the  harsh  effect  that 
early  application  of  subchapter  S  of 
chapter  1  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
!iad  on  .some  persons. 

In  the  Technical  Amendment.s  Act  of 
1958.  Cont!re.ss  adopted  a  tax  provlsiwi 
called  subchapter  S  which,  in  effect,  al- 
lows corporations  to  elect  to  have  their 
income  or  losses  taxed  to  their  individual 
shareholders,   thus  offering  small  busl- 


^.^alternative  to  taxation  at  the  ^^uL^  -  ^nl^So^wS  wh^l^eTxpe^nci^^r^^^^^ 

^rnen^re^ulauons^^^^^^^^^^  ES5^irib^X^a^  ""^  ""^^  ?h=eS^caTrereX°r?rtyeT.S 

^'-H  untlra  >^af  iTteT  in  ^mSe^r  '"^XirappCr^y  to  the  f aUure  to  ^^  tc«.  5  d-s^^^^^^^^^^^    '^Z^^fT 

•^°P^ihP  nuest  on  my  biU  is  concerned  make  an  election  in  1958.    An  election  Jf °^  .^^^f.i'^JS  .f  th^^^ 

'''L.^e  S^ember^  1958.  filing  dead-  to  have  this  provision  apply  would  have  ^^^^^,^^,^,^,^7,^   ?  S^^befn  r^uc^d  tS 

r^f^wh  ch  ^  set  for  the  first  year  the  to  be  made  within  6  months  aft^er  this  ?JJ^^/^^^|^J^^^A   ^^^  the  pasrso  years 


ap- 


p^^vJio'^^r  subchapter    S   were 

^^Z^m^c  the  provision  was  new  very 
.^rent^.  and  untested,  it  resulted  that 
fpar  in  an  unfair  situation  for  certain 
!!rLns  one  which  was  certainly  not  in- 
PfXd^bv  Con^'ress.  The  bill  I  Intro- 
ifce  here  would  remedy  this  problem 
!nd  would  remove  this  unjustifiable  bur- 
den placed  on  some  taxpayers. 

The  particular  situation  to  which  I 
rpfpr  involves  the  owner  and  operator  of 
^business  in  Hartford  who  decided  to 
elect  this  new  tax  treatment  under  sub- 
chapter S  in  1958. 

Becau.se  of  the  complexities  of  the  fil- 
ing requirements  and  the  short  period 
of  time  between  the  approval  of  the  act 
and  the  required  filing  date,  less  than  3 
months,  the  owner  of  the  business  Jo- 
seph Simons,  encountered  several  difB- 

^  At  that  time,  a  few  shares  of  stock  in 
the  Simons'  business  were  held  by  two 
former  employees,  one  of  whom  had 
since  moved  to  Vermont. 

Rather  than  to  undertake  the  addi- 
tional complication  of  securing  the 
signed  consent  of  the  shareholder  who 
moved  as  such  consent  of  all  stockhold- 
ers was  required  in  order  to  elect  sub- 
chapter S  treatment,  Mr.  Simons  in- 
stead purcha.sed  these  shares  from  him. 
The  stock  transfer  was  not  completed 
until  December  1  or  2,  and  Mr.  Simons 
filed  the  tax  election  personally  at  the 
IRS  di.'^tnct  office  on  December  2,  1958, 
the  dav  the  papers  would  have  arrived 
had  they  been  mailed  on  the  dead- 
line date  of  Decemt)er  1. 

The  U  S  district  court  has  held  that 
Mr.  Simons  filed  later  than  the  required 
date,  that  his  corporation  was  therefore 
inelitrible  for  subchapter  S  treatment. 
and  that  the  shareholders'  loss  claimed 
for  1958  .should  be  disallowed. 

Subsequently,  however,  regulations 
were  adopted  to  clarify  the  matter  of 
obtaininu  stockholders'  consent,  and  cor- 
porations were  allowed  extra  time  to  ob- 
tain such  consent  not  previously  filed  or 
filed  in  a  defective  manner. 

From  this,  adopted  in  December  1959 
for  that  tax  year,  it  is  evident  that  had 
Mr  Simons  not  attempted  to  do  what 
he  thought  was  correct  by  obtaining  clear 
title  to  the  three  outstanding  shares,  he 
would  have  been  covered  by  the  later 
provision  and  would  not  be  faced  with 
the  present  problem. 

It  is  clear.  I  believe,  that  Congress  in- 
tended the  1958  act  to  be  equitable  to 
all  concerned,  and  that  the  difficulties  in 
applying  the  new  regulations  the  first 
year  or  two  were  soon  recognized. 

Nonetheless,  there  remains  this  partic- 
ularly unju.st  situation  which  should  be 
remedied. 

In  essence,  the  bill  I  Introduce  today 
would  provide  that  if  a  corporation  at- 
tempted to  elect  to  be  taxed  as  a  sub- 
chapter S  corporation,  and  this  attempt 
was  ftieffective  solely  because  it  had  not 


bill  is  approved,  by  the  corporation  in- 
volved, and  with  the  consent  of  all  per- 
sons who  were  shareholders  at  the  time 
of  the  ineffective  election. 

Also  included  in  the  bill  are  technical 
provisions  regarding  revocation  of  this 
election  and  the  opening  of  the  statute 
of  limitations  for  assessments  of  defi- 
ciencies and  for  credits  of  overpayments 
arising  from  claims  made  under  this 
provision. 

Such  a  bill  as  I  have  here  discussed 
would  make  Just  allowance  for  the  harsh, 
unfair  effect  the  law  had  in  the  unusual 
1958  situation,  which  has  since  been 
otherwise  clarified,  and  it  would  be  com- 
pletely in  accord  with  the  intent  and 
purpose  of  the  law  and  its  present  ap- 
plication. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  bill  will  be  received  and  ap- 
propriately referred. 

The  bill  (S.  3113)  to  permit  certain 
small  business  corporations  which  at- 
tempted to  make  elections  under  sub- 
chapter S  of  chapter  1  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  take  further 
action  to  make  such  elections  effective 
introduced  by  Mr.  Dodd.  was  received, 
read  twice  by  its  title,  and  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Finance. 


PROHIBmON  OF  RELEASE  OF  CER- 
TAIN INFORMATION  IN  FEDERAL 
ELECTIONS  PRIOR  TO  A  PRE- 
SCRIBED TIME 

Mr.  PROUTY.  Mr.  President,  the 
matter  which  I  shall  address  to  this  body 
is  in  my  mind  a  most  important  one.  It 
is  a  matter  which  I  regret  must  be  pre- 
sented this  late  in  the  session.  It  is  a 
matter  with  which  a  goodly  number  of 
us  are  directly  concerned  this  November 
and  with  which  all  of  us  may  be  con- 
cerned on  some  November.  It  is  a  mat- 
ter which  faces  the  Nation  and  which 
concerns  all  of  our  people.  It  is,  I  be- 
lieve, a  thoroughly  nonpartisan  measure. 
This  I  will  attempt  to  illustrate  by  exam- 
ple in  my  remarks. 

We  are  approaching  an  election,  a  na- 
tional election.    We  will  choose  a  Presi- 
dent Vice  President.  Senators,  and  Con- 
gressmen  from   all   the    States   of   this 
broad  Nation.    This  will  be  our  45th  na- 
tional election  spanning  a  period  of  176 
years     We  have  grown  in  that  span  of 
time  ifrom  13  States  to  50.    We  have  in- 
creased our  land  area  nearly  five  times. 
We  have  increased  our  population  from 
less  than  4  million  to  more  than  183  mil- 
lion.   We  can  now  pick  up  a  phone  and 
call  in  a  matter  of  minutes  a  friend  in 
any  other  State  of  this  great  country. 
We  can  take  a  plane  and  in  a  matter  of 
hours,  a  fraction  of  a  day,  we  can  visit 
that  friend  across  the  country.    We  can 
place  news  in  a  media  which  will  not 
only    transmit    the   written   word,    the 
sound,  but  even  the  portrayal  of  the 
event  itself. 


less  than  3  hours.  In  the  past  30  years 
we  have  seen  the  speed  of  our  commer- 
cial aircraft  accelerated  from  100  miles 
an  hour  or  less  to  more  than  600  miles 

an  hour. 

In  the  communications  field,  we  have 
progressed  from  the  telephone  to  the  mi- 
crophone to  television.  Man,  to  keep  up 
with  these  improved  communications  has 
had  to  devise  new  methods  to  catalog, 
interpret,  and  project  the  useful  data 
now  so  rapidly  assembled.  Electronic 
computers  have  appeared  which  digest 
the  facts  relayed  from  varied  and  dis- 
tant points  and  assimilate  the  useful  in- 
formation almost  Instantly  displacing 
processes  of  analysis  which  previously 
took  enormous  man-hours  to  produce. 

The  subject  of  my  bill,  without  going 
further,  in  introduction,  is  the  conduct 
of  national  elections.  I  am  concerned, 
as  indeed  are  many  others  who  have 
voiced  their  fears  following  the  1960 
national  election.  Their  concern  has 
been  with  the  preservation  of  what  I  be- 
lieve to  be  a  constitutional  provision 
which  is  about  to  become  meaningless 
through  no  plot  or  plan  but  due  to  the 
progress  of  modem  technology.  That 
constitutional  provision  is  article  II,  sec- 
tion 1,  which  I  quote: 

The  Congress  may  determine  the  time  of 
choosing  the  electors,  and  the  day  on  which 
they  shall  give  their  votes;  which  day  shall 
be  the  same  throughout  the  United  States. 

An  additional  article  of  the  Constitu- 
tion, article  I.  section  4,  to  which  I  will 
also  refer  in  this  connection,  states: 

The  time,  places  and  manner  of  holding 
elections  for  Senators  and  Representatives 
shall  be  prescribed  In  each  State  by  the 
legislature  thereof;  but  the  Congress  may  at 
any  time  by  law  make  or  alter  such  regula- 
tions, except  to  the  places  of  choosing  Sen- 
ators. 

As  I  interpret  these  constitutional  pro- 
visions, it  appears  that  the  States  shall 
first  prescribe  the  rules  for  electing  Sena- 
tors and  Representatives,  with  the  reser- 
vation that  Congress  may  make  or  alter 
such  rules  except  to  the  place  of  electing 
Senators.  It  also  appears  that  Congress 
may  choose  the  time  of  choosing  the 
electors.  This  in  my  opinion  would  refer 
to  a  national  election  day  for  the  Con- 
stitution further  provides  "which  day 
shall  be  the  same  throughout  the  United 
States." 

My  bill  would  delineate  these  constitu- 
tional provisions.  It  provides  for  a  na- 
tional election  day. 

It  provides  that  the  State  may  pre- 
scribe the  place  and  manner  of  holding 
elections  for  Senators  and  Representa- 
tivcs. 

It  provides  in  effect  that  the  electors 
shall  be  chosen  on  the  same  day  through- 
out the  States. 

In  1928  we  listened  for  the  first  time 
to  national  election  returns  being  broad- 
cast over  the  radio. 

In  1952  we  saw  television  enter  the 
election  picture. 
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In  1956  we  watchied  the  conduct  of  the 
national  conventions  and  the  partial  re- 
turns being  tallied  across  the  Nation. 

In  1960  we  witnessed  a  giant  computer 
giving  us  election  results  which  though 
not  ofiBclal.  gave  us  In  a  matter  of  hours, 
insight  Into  the  results  of  the  election 
in  a  manner  heretofore  Impossible. 

In  1964  we  saw  the  computer  predict 
primary  election  results  with  sireat  ac- 
curacy within  3Q  minutes  of  the  closing 
of  the  polls. 

Mr.  President,  these  remarkable  ad- 
vances in  science  and  technology  also 
bring  their  problems  The  problem  In 
particiilar  of  which  I  speak  Is  not  one 
which  will  have  any  effect  on  the  elec- 
tions In  my  State  af  Vermont,  nor  upon 
the  election  of  any  other  Senator  or  Rep- 
resentative in  the  eastern  time  zone,  but 
it  may  have  an  effect  on  other  elections 
In  more  western  time  zones. 

In  a  review  of  the  past  10  national 
elections  In  this  country.  It  appears  that 
the  electoral  votes  won  by  the  presi- 
dential nominee  in  the  States,  either 
wholly  or  partially,  within  the  eastern 
standard  time  eone  were  sufficient  to 
elect  in  five  of  those  elections  and  that 
the  electoral  votes  gathered  by  the 
presidential  nominee  in  those  States 
within  the  central  time  zone  together 
with  those  in  the  eastern  zone  would 
have  elected  that  nominee  in  seven  of 
those  elections.  The  electoral  votes  of 
the  States  in  the  mountain  and  Pacific 
time  zones  have  been  a  deciding  factor 
In  the  presidential  election  in  only 
three  elections  in  the  past  40  years. 

This,  I  believe,  presents  a  most  .serious 
problem.  We  have  heard  much  discus- 
sion concerning  the  probable  effect  of  a 
telecast  of  electton  returns,  or  the  pro- 
jection of  probable  election  results  pred- 
icated on  the  basis  of  partial  returns,  on 
those  voters  in  other  jurisdictions  where 
voting  has  not  terminated  due  either  to 
a  difference  in  State  law  or  to  a  difference 
between  Standard  time  zones.  This  dis- 
cussion has  frequently  Indicated  that 
any  possible  landslide  or  bandwagon  ef- 
fect would  be  of  minor  proportion  and 
In  any  event  in  direct  proportion  to  the 
returns  in  the  other  parts  of  the  countn.- 
The  political  party  favored  In  one  year 
might  well  be  %he  losing  party  in  the 
succeeding  election  This  attitude  has 
characterized  the  inertia  which  has 
faced  legislation  in  this  area 

In  my  opinion.  It  is  incumbent  upon 
this  Congress  to  take  action  to  preserve 
the  constitutional  Intent  that  the  elec- 
tion of  electors  shall  be  on  the  same  day 
In  the  early  days  of  this  country,  final 
election  returns  could  not  be  communi- 
cated from  one  State  to  another  within 
the  day,  and  certainly  no  electoral  ma- 
jority was  ascertained  prior  to  the  pas- 
sage of  several  days.  The  constitutional 
day  becomes  meaningless,  however,  when 
electronic  computers  can  effectively  tally 
the  vote  of  a  State  In  a  matter  of  minutes 
and  make  an  accurate  prediction  of  the 
results.  These  results  can  be  Instantly 
relayed  by  radio  and  television  through 
the  country.  I  am  not  concerned  solely 
with  bandwagon  reaction  of  the  Western 
States  and  I  am  not  primarily  concerned 
with  the  election  as  it  pertaina  to  the 
Presidency,  but  J.  do  believe  that  there 


are  many  Senators  and  Representatives 
who  should  be  «;reatly  concerned 

Assuminti  for  the  moment  that  all  polls 
through  the  country  will  close  at  6  p.m. 
in  their  reispective  time  zones,  there  will 
be  a  3 -hour  difference  between  the  States 
in  the  Pacific  time  zone  and  thcxse  in 
the  eastern  zone  There  are  220  elec- 
toral vote.';  located  in  States  witiiin  the 
eastern  time  zone  and  another  68  votes 
m  States  that  are  partially  uithm  the 
eastern  time  zone  This  means  that  it  Is 
clearly  pos.sible  to  establish  a  majority 
m  the  electoral  collese  within  tlie.se  22 
States  Assuminir  that  the  votint;  in  17 
of  these  States  would  be  completed  at  6 
p  in  .  then  the  results  could  be  broad- 
cast, televised,  or  projected  within  the 
hour  to  the  Pacific  and  Mountain  States 
which  would  have  over  2  remaining  hours 
of  voting  time,  2  hours  of  time  when  the 
voting  public  in  metropolitan  areas  are 
just  leaving  their  places  of  work  to  ko 
to  the  polls.  What  will  be  the  reaction 
of  the  voter  when  he  hears  over  his  car 
radio  or  sees  on  the  local  television  that 
the  results  from  17  States  in  the  eastern 
time  zone  have  given  220  electoral  votes 
to  a  certain  presidential  candidate  and 
what  will  be  his  reaction  one-half  hour 
later  when  he  learns  that  the  results 
from  an  additional  5  States,  partially 
In  the  eastern  time  zone,  have  vilven  a 
clear  majority  of  the  electoral  votes  to 
that  same  presidential  car.didate''  In 
his  eyes  and  ears  the  election  l.s  over. 
Will  he  continue  on  his  way  to  the  polls 
to  vote  for  his  candidate  for  Governor, 
his  Congressman  or  Senator,  or  will  he 
think  that  his  vote  has  become  mean- 
Imde.ss  and  avoid  the  polls':' 

This,  gentlemen.  Is  the  question  and  It 
is  a  real  and  most  .serious  question  for 
both  sides  of  the  aisle.  The  illustration 
which  I  have  just  referred  to  presents  the 
problem  in  its  simplest  essence  The 
actual  facts  are  more  complicated  The 
hours  of  votint:  are  themselves  different 
in  many  States  and  a  Pacific  or  Moun- 
tain State  may  keep  its  polls  open  until 
8  p  m  ratht^r  than  the  fi  pm  in  the  ex- 
ample Alaska  and  Hawaii  add  another 
3  hours  of  time  differential  so  Instead  of 
the  basic  3  hours  difference,  I  used  In  my 
illustration,  there  can  be  6  or  more  hours 
involved 

My  bill  approaches  this  problem  with- 
out the  intent  of  chanpin?  any  present 
State  law  It  approaches  the  problem 
withMUt  the  intention  of  imposing  bur- 
den.some  restrictions  on  any  seKment  of 
our  society  It  approaches  the  problem 
directly  by  providlnc  for  a  national  elec- 
tion day  It  establishes  an  official  clos- 
inK  hour  for  the  polls  and  election  places 
on  that  election  day  This  hour  Is  the 
hour  established  for  the  closinp  of  the 
la.st  polllnu'  place  in  the  United  States  as 
desii^'nated  by  the  President  of  the  United 
States.  Tids,  from  my  study  of  the  mat- 
ter, is  most  apt  to  be  in  Alaska  and  would 
Involve  a  5-hour  time  differential  when 
compared  with  the  eastern  time  zone. 
The  bill  would  prohibit  the  revelation, 
dissemination  or  publication  of  any  elec- 
tion returns  prior  to  the  official  hour  for 
the  closing'  of  the  polls  and  would  make 
it  a  crime  to  violate  this  provision.  It 
would  provide  that  present  State  law 
would  govern  the  hours  of  voting  to  be 
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distinguished  from  the  hour  of  the  oft 
clal  closing  of  the  polls  establishMwl 
this  bill.  ^  ^ 

Mr.  President,  only  In  this  manner  can 
we  hope  to  keep  the  constitutional  co^ 
cept  that  our  electors  shall  cast  their  vote 
on  the  same  day.  The  electors'  vote  Ig 
today  for  all  practical  purposes  cast  when 
the  returns  from  that  State  are  ofBciallj 
tabulated.  To  give  one  State  the  advaa- 
tat:e  of  awaiting  to  see  the  results  of  an- 
other State's  balloting  was  not  In  the 
concept  of  the  law  when  our  Constitution 
was  drafted  and  there  is  no  logical  reason 
why  that  concept  should  be  allowed  to 
prevail  today 

I  believe  that  the  Congress  should  en- 
deavor to  take  this  action  which  would 
preserve  the  Intent  of  the  Constitution. 
I  also  believe  that  Congress  should  be 
concerned  with  every  practical  measure 
available  to  assure  ourselves  of  the  In- 
terest of  our  constituencies,  and  in  par- 
ticular their  interest  as  expressed  at  the 
polls. 

Mr.  President,  we  know  that  a  presi- 
dential election  stimulates  voter  activity. 
We  note  this  every  4  years,  but  I  will  pre- 
dict that  unless  .some  action  is  taken  of 
the  type  proposed  m  my  bill  that  we  will 
witness  an  election  which  Ix'caiLse  of  the 
lan:e  population  living  in  the  geographi- 
cal areas  within  the  eastern  standard 
time  zone  will  be  won  by  a  presidential 
candidate  who  captures  the  electors  in 
that  area  early  in  the  day  as  it  stretches 
across  the  country,  and  that  man  wOl 
proudly  and  riuhtfully  communicate  his 
election  to  the  world.  In  those  28  States 
in  other  time  zones  with  the  nearly  250 
electoral  votes  still  to  bt^  won  and  with 
Senators  and  Representatives  .still  to  be 
elected.  I  believe  the  voters  will  feel  dis- 
mayed, disappointed,  or  perhaps  some- 
what cheated  not  because  their  candi- 
date won  or  lost  but  because  their  vote 
did  not  count. 

Di.sfranchlsement  has  not  bein  the  ap- 
petite of  this  body.  We  would  not  enact 
lemslation  to  do  this  to  some  millions 
of  voters  directly  and  deliberately  and  I 
do  not  believe  by  any  lack  of  effort  or 
diligence  that  we  should  allow  this  to 
happen  to  those  voters  by  mistake  or 
chance 

The  Senators  who  are  atrain  .seeking 
election  in  the  P.tcific  and  mountain  time 
zones  from  either  party  should  trlve  this 
ni'^asure  your  attention.  Your  friends 
at  home  need  your  help  to  be  sure  that 
their  vote  this  year  will  count,  and  this 
should  have  more  meaning  for  each 
Mt'mbtr  of  Congress  than  any  other 
t'roup  or  body  in  the  United  States. 

I  have  noted  that  there  appeared  an 
article  in  the  Washington  Star  on  Au- 
L'ust  8.  1964,  quoting  Frank  Stanton, 
president  of  Columbia  Broadcasting  Sys- 
ter.  Inc.  Mr.  Stanton  in  remarks  before 
a  session  of  the  American  Bar  Conven- 
tion, said: 

Tiie  plain  truth  of  the  matter  is  that  there 
Is  no  necessity  for  any  such  radical  embargo 
on  news  of  election  results. 

He  was  reportedly  referring  to  a  suf- 
fcjestion  that  national  election  results  be 
banned  until  all  p<5lls  were  closed. 

Mr.  Stanton,  of  course,  is  expressing 
his  personal  views  on  behalf  of  one  of 
the  great  national  networks  which  Works 


,ery  directly  in  this  field.  He  is  further 
nuoted  as  saying: 

JJ^6  were  closed  In  tJie  West. 
Mr.  Stanton  sees  the  problem  in  this 

^'^'^^t^l^lnt  on  election  day  when  that 
.  -^V m IpmC  s  made.  It  Immediately  be- 
'^ZlTnefs  And  the  Job  of  any  news  orga- 
Suon  worth  Its  salt  Is  to  report  it. 

These  views  are  obviously  the  views  of 
one  cmKcmed  with  reporting  the  news 
and  I  stronply  respect  them  as  such. 
*  Thev  are  not  the  views,  however,  of 
the  framers  of  our  Constitution  They 
r^e  not  the  views  of  Congress  and  they 
are  not  the  views  of  one  whose  respon- 
fihii  v  IS  to  protect  the  voting  rights  of 
he  nzens  of  this  country  by  establish- 
Z  adequate  election  laws  to  preserve 
the  sanctity  of  the  ballot. 

Mr  Stanton  has  not  relied  on  the  Con- 
stitution for  his  views  nor  has  he  shown 
anv  particular  respect  for  the  right  of 
ConEicss  or  any  State  legislature  to  en- 
act laws  to  provide  for  meaningful  elec- 
tions. Indeed,  he  has  urged  that,  and 
1  quote  ai;aln: 

At  that  point  on  election  day  when  that 
determination  Is  made  It  inunedlately  be- 
comes news. 

This  view  docs  not  even  allow  for  an 
official  closing  of  any  of  the  polls  before 
a  publication  of  election  results. 

We  all  know  of  that  precinct  In  our 
constituency  which  has  been  the  bell- 
wether for  us  in  past  elections.    When- 
ever a  report  came  from  that  direction 
on  election  day.  it  stimulated  our  ac- 
tivity in  a  desired  direction.    This  I  am 
-jre'we  have  all  felt  and  known.    How 
we  received  this  information  during  the 
conduct  of  an  election  before  the  polls 
closed  probably  could  not  be  well  ex- 
plained.    Ovcrzealous  political  workers 
straining  for  an  advantage  and  always 
watching  for  an  opening  most  likely  re- 
ceived a  report  from  a  repairman  who 
entered  the  polls  to  repair  a  malfunc- 
tioning machine,  or  some  dutiful  watcher 
was  able  to  count  and  report  on  the  re- 
quests for  ballots.    In  some  way.  unpro- 
vided for  by  law,  some  information  has 
leaked  out,   and   this  information  has 
been  sought  after   and  put  to   use  by 
candidates  whose  political  fortunes  were 
at  issue  on  that  election  day.    It  is  diffi- 
cult to  deny  that  a  report  in  the  middle 
of  the  day  that  your  party  voters  were 
not    turning    out    strongly    would    not 
prompt   intensified    efforts    to   increase 
their  activity.    This  is  probably  typical 
election  day  movement.     This  I  recog- 
nize, and  I  believe  that  it  is  the  type  of 
situation  of  which  Mr.  Stanton  is  think- 
ing in  connection  with  election  report- 
ing.   This  is  not  the  issue  to  which  my 
bill  is  directed,  however. 

In  the  example  I  have  just  referred  to, 
we  were  not  concerned  with  official  tabu- 
lations from  that  bellwether  precinct. 
No  one  had  officially  announced  the  tally 
to  the  voters  prior  to  all  the  precincts  be- 
ing closed.  The  candidate  had  not  won 
or  lost  until  all  the  votes  were  counted 
and  this  is  the  way  an  election  must  be 
if  we  expect  voters  to  continue  their  in- 
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terest  in  voting.  I  doubt  that  Mr.  Stan- 
ton would  subscribe  to  any  plan  in  a 
municipal,  county,  or  State  election 
which  would  allow  for  the  announcing  of 
the  official  voting  results  on  a  precinct- 
by-precinct  basis  before  all  the  polls 
were  closed. 

On  a  national  election  day,  a  much 
stronger  case  is  made.  It  does  not  appear 
to  me  that  we  have  to  indulge  in  specula- 
tion as  to  whether  or  not  the  results  of 
the  voting  in  one  State  when  aruiounced 
will  effect  the  results  in  another  State 
which  is  still  voting.  In  my  opinion,  if 
there  is  the  possibility  that  it  will  effect 
one  vote  we  should  act  to  protect  that 
vote.  But  my  opinion  is  unimportant. 
The  important  fact  is  that  there  is  a  con- 
stitutional provision  which  provides  that 
Congress  may  prescribe  the  manner  of 
holding  elections  and  the  time  of  choos- 
ing electors.  It  provides  that  the  day  on 
which  the  electors  shall  cast  their  votes 
shall  be  the  same  throughout  the  United 

I  direct  the  attention  of  this  body  to 
the  necessity  of  recognizing  the  scientific 
advances  which  have  made  it  necessary 
for  us  to  act  to  insure  that  there  be  con- 
tinued meaning  in  the  requirement  for 
the  electors  to  cast  their  votes  on  the 
same  day.  It  is  certainly  without  logic 
to  argue  that  this  is  accomplished  when 
the  official  results  of  a  single  State's  vot- 
ing are  known  to  any  other  State  prior 
to  the  closing  of  the  polls  in  that  other 
State. 

The  bill  puts  no  burden  on  the  com- 
munications media.  The  burden  is 
placed  on  our  election  officials.  As  a 
practical  matter,  there  should  be  much 
more  accurate  early  reporting  of  returns 
simply  because  the  polls  closing  earliest 
in  the  country  will  have  a  few  more 
hours  to  prepare  their  returns.  This  is 
not  a  suppression  of  news  but  a  regula- 
tion of  elections,  providing  for  proper 
returns  and  the  proper  release  of  infor- 
mation concerning  them. 

There  may  be  others  who  have  ideas  to 
suggest  in  this  field.  It  is  incumbent  for 
them  to  put  those  ideas  forth.  I  have 
hopefully  put  forth  this  bill  looking  for 
others  with  concurring  -yiews  to  either 
join  with  me  in  my  bill  or  to  offer  amend- 
ments as  they  feel  they  are  needed.  I  am 
only  convinced  that  some  action  is  ex- 
tremely necessary  and  not  that  my  bill 
is  the  only  approach  to  this  matter. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  bill  will  be  received  and  ap- 
propriately referred. 

The  bill  (S.  3115)  to  amend  title  18 
of  the  United  States  Code  to  prohibit  the 
release  of  certain  information  in  Federal 
elections  prior  to  a  prescribed  time,  in- 
troduced by  Mr.  Prouty,  was  received, 
read  twice  by  its  title,  and  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


ENFORCEMENT  OF  PROVISIONS  OF 
ARTICLE  19  OF  THE  UNITED  NA- 
TIONS CHARTER 
Mr.  CHURCH.    Mr.  President,  I  sub- 
mit for  appropriate  reference,  a  concur- 
rent resolution  expressing  the  sense  of 
the  Congress  that  the  President  should 
direct  the  permanent  U.S.  delegate  to 
the  United  Nations  to  continue  efforts 


toward  securing  payment  by  members 
of  the  United  Nations  of  their  assess- 
ments in  arrears,  and  that  if,  upon  the 
convening  of  the  19th  General  Assembly, 
the  arrears  of  any  member  of  the  United 
Nations  equals  or  exceeds  the  amount 
of  the  contribution  due  from  it  for  the 
preceding  2  full  years,  the  President 
should  direct  the  permanent  U.S.  dele- 
gate to  make  every  effort  to  assure  in- 
vocation of  the  penalty  provisions  of 
article  19  of  the  Charter  of  the  United 
Nations. 

The  concurrent  resolution  is  identical 
to  one  submitted  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives last  Friday  by  Representative 
Edna  Kelly,  of  New  York. 

Article  19  of  the  U.N.  Charter  provides 
that  a  member  in  arrears  in  excess  of  2 
years'   dues  shall  lose  its  vote  in  the 
General  Assembly.    At  present,  there  are 
15  countries  in  this  category:  the  Soviet 
Union    and    6    other   members   of    the 
Soviet  bloc;  6  countries  of  Latin  Amer- 
ica;   Nationalist    China;    and    Yemen. 
All  but  the  Soviet  bloc  countries  have 
indicated  that  their  failure  to  pay  is 
caused  by  financial  difficulties,  and  that 
they  will  try  to  avoid  the  application 
to  them  of  article  19.   The  other  seven— 
the  Soviet  bloc  countries — are  in  arrears 
primarily   because  they   refuse   to   pay 
their    share    of    U.N.    assessments    for 
peacekeeping  operations  in  the  Middle 
East  and  in  the  Congo. 

The  concurrent  resolution  proposes 
that  they  be  required,  as  a  matter  of 
principle,  to  pay  these  assessments  or 
suffer  the  penalty  imposed  by  article  19. 
This  concurrent  resolution,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, is  also  in  accord  with  the  under- 
standing of  the  Senate  when  it  approved 
a  bill,  more  than  2  years  ago,  to  author- 
ize purchase  by  the  United  States  of 
United  Nations  bonds.  In  the  course  of 
the  debate  on  that  measiu-e,  I  said: 

The  U.N.  bonds  wUl  be  repaid  from  the 
regular  dues.  Any  member  country  falling 
more  than  2  years  behind  on  Its  regular  dues 
may  lose  its  vote  In  the  General  Assembly. 
Through  the  bonds,  we  will  be  able  to  say 
to  these  Communist  goverrmients :  "Either 
pay  your  share,  or  sacrifice  your  vote.  Rep- 
resentation without  taxation  la  also  a  form 
of  tyranny." 

Submission  of  the  resolution  at  this 
time  is  intended  to  give  the  Congress 
another  opportunity,  on  the  eve  of  the 
convening  of  the  19th  General  Assembly, 
to  reaffirm  its  insistence  that  the  con- 
stitutional crisis  which  confronts  the 
United  Nations  must  be  resolved  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  principles  set  forth 
in  the  charter. 

Mr.  President,  I  send  the  concurrent 
resolution  to  the  desk  and  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  text  of  the  reso- 
lution may  be  printed  at  this  point  in 
the  Record. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  concurrent  resolution  will  be 
received  and  appropriately  referred. 

The  concurrent  resolution  (S.  Con.  Res. 
93)  was  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations,  and,  under  the  rule, 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 

follows : 

S.  C!oK.  Res.  93 

Whereas  one  hundred  and  thirteen  natlona 
have  accepted  the  obligations  of  the  Charter 
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of  the  United  Nations  to  maintain  interna- 
tional p«ac«  and  security  and  have  agreed 
"to  take  effective  collective  measures  for  the 
prevention  and  removal  of  threats  to  the 
peace,  and  for  ttte  suppression  of  acta  of 
aggression  or  otber  breaches  of  the  peace, 
and  to  bring  abo«t  by  peaceful  means,  and 
In  conformity  with  the  principles  of  Justice 
and  international  law.  adjustment  or  settle- 
ment of  international  disputes  or  situations 
which  might  lead  to  a  breach  of  the  peace"; 
and 

Whereas  the  International  Court  of  Justice 
in  an  advlaory  opinion  on  July  20,  1962,  held 
that  expenditures  for  peacekeeping  opera- 
tions constitute  expenses  of  the  Organiza- 
tion which  shall  l>e  borne  by  the  members 
as  apportioned  by  the  General  Assembly 
under  article  17  of  the  United  Nations  Char- 
ter; and 

Whereas  the  advisory  opinion  of  the  In- 
ternational Court  of  Justice  was  accepted 
by  the  General  Assembly  in  a  resolution  on 
E>ecember  19.  1963  by  a  vote  of  seventy-six 
In  favor,  seventeen  against,  and  eight  absten- 
tions; and 

Whereas  article  19  of  the  United  Nations 
Charter  provides  that  a  member  of  the 
United  Nations  which  la  in  arrears  in  the 
payment  of  Its  financial  contributions  to 
the  Organization  shall  have  no  vote  in  the 
General  Assembly  If  the  amount  of  its 
arrears  equals  or  exoeeds  the  amount  of  the 
contributions  due  from  it  for  the  preceding 
two  full  yean,  unless  relieved  of  that  penalty 
by  a  vote  of  the  General  Assembly  on  the 
grounds  that  "the  failure  to  pay  is  due  to 
conditions  beyond  the  control  of  the  mem- 
ber"; and 

Whereas  at  the  convening  of  the  Nine- 
teenth General  Assembly  of  the  United  Na- 
tions in  1964.  certain  members  of  the  United 
Natloixs  which  are  now  in  arrears  may  fall 
within  the  purview  of  the  provisions  of 
article  19  of  the  United  Nations  Charter, 
and 

Whereas  legislation  has  been  enacted  ex- 
pressing the  sense  of  the  Congress  that  "the 
United  Nations  should  take  Immediate  steps 
to  give  effect  to  the  advisory  opinion  of  the 
International  Court  of  Justice  on  the  fl- 
n£inclal  obligations  of  members  of  the 
United  Nations  In  order  to  assure  prompt 
payment  of  all  assessments,  includlner  assess- 
ments to  cover  the  cost  of  operations  to 
maintain  or  restore  International  peace  and 
security":  Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Rpsolved  by  thtf  Senate  (the  House 
of  Representatives  ffonriirmg^ .  That  it  la 
the  sense  of  the  Congress  that  the  President 
should  direct  the  Permanent  United  States 
Delegate  to  the  Unlled  Nations  to  continue 
efforts  toward  securing  payment  by  members 
of  the  United  Nations  of  their  assessments 
in  arrears.  It  is  further  the  sense  of  the 
Congress  that  If,  upon  the  convening  of  the 
Nineteenth  General  Assembly,  the  arrears 
of  any  member  of  the  United  Natijns  equals 
or  exceeds  the  amount  of  the  contribution 
due  from  It  for  the  preceding  two  full  years, 
the  President  should  direct  the  Permanent 
United  States  Delegate  to  make  every  effurt 
to  assure  Invocation  of  the  penalty  provi- 
sions of  article  19  of  the  Charter  of  the 
United  Nations. 


ELECTRONIC  FORECAST  OF 
ELECTION    RESULTS 

Mr.  SALINGER.  Mr.  Piesident.  on 
behalf  of  myself.  Mr.  B.^rtiett,  Mr. 
Orueninc,  Mr.  Inottye.  Mr.  McGee.  and 
Mr.  Moss.  I  submit  a  concurrent  re.solu- 
tion  bearing  on  the  forthcoming  National 
and  State  elections.  Its  purpo.se  is  to 
insure  that  electronic  forecasts  of  elec- 
tion results,  broaidca.st  hours  before  mil- 
lions of  our  citizens  miiiht  have  cast  their 


ballots,  shall  not  influence  what  would 
have  been  the  result  in  tlie  absence  of 
such  forecasts. 

I  am  a  former  reporter  myself  and  I 
want  it  to  be  understood  that  I  have  no 
argument  with  tlie  traditional  and 
proper  rivalry  amon^,'  news  media.  To 
the  contrary.  I  fully  support  the  right  of 
one  medium,  throut^h  its  own  initiative, 
to  be    first  with  tlie  latest." 

But  I  do  question  that  such  enteri^rise 
Includes  the  right  to  Influence  the  elec- 
tion of  public  officials  with  electronic 
computations  that  are  at  best  incom- 
plete and  at  worst  in  error,  or  the  right 
to  discourage  vast  numbers  of  our  citi- 
zens from  casting  their  ballots. 

I  cite  a  case  in  point.  Because  of  the 
diCference  in  time  zones  and  voting 
hours,  the  polls  in  New  York  City  close  4 
hours  eaiiier  than  in  my  native  San 
Francisco. 

What  is  the  effect  on  the  California 
voter,  who  Intends  to  cast  his  ballot  In 
the  evening,  when  lie  ls  told  hours  earlier 
by  an  electronic  computer  that  his  can- 
didates already  have  won  or  lost  and 
that  his  own  vote  caiinot  possibly  affect 
the  outcome  ' 

Obviously,  he  is  not  likely  to  cast  what 
he  believes  is  now  only  a  token  vote. 

But  my  own  concern  is  not  only  with 
the  national  elections  but  with  contests 
on  the  State,  county,  and  community 
level.  The  Californlan  who  fails  to  vote 
for  President  wUl  also  fail  to  vote,  in 
many  cii^es,  for  Governor  or  di-strict  at- 
torney or  local  bond  issues. 

I  have  the  greatest  respect  for  the  new 
.science  of  electronic  computation.  But 
I  have  a  greater  respect  for  the  right  of 
every  American  to  rely  upon  his  own 
Judgment — not  the  hazardous  prophesy 
of  an  electronic  ma/e — in  deciding  the 
political  course  of  his  Nation,  his  State, 
and  ins  community 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Concurrent  res(3lution  will  be 
n>ceived  and  appropriately  refened. 

The  concurrent  re.solution  iS  Con. 
Res  94  I  was  refeiTed  to  the  Committee 
on  Commerce,  as  follows: 

Whereas  electr'>nlc  computers  have  now 
been  adaptetl  to  project  and  predict  election 
results  on  the  basis  of  early  and  scattered 
vote  counts,  and 

Wherefis  such  projections  and  predictions 
can  be  broadcast  and  distributed  by  radio 
and  television  networks  and  other  newsgath- 
er'.ni?  agep.cle.s  before  voting  has  been  com- 
pleted and  polling  places  closed,  and 

WhereitR  such  projections  and  predictions 
will  always  be  subject  to  mechanical  and 
other  error:  and 

Whereas  broadcasting  and  reporting  of 
such  projections  and  predictions  can  dis- 
courage electors  from  voting  or  influence 
electors  before  they  have  cast  their  ballots, 
and 

Whereas  such  broadcasts  .tnd  reports  can 
be  distributed  within  a  State  before  polling 
places  close,  as  happened  when  one  such 
br')adcast  on  June  2.  1964,  announced  a  win- 
ner In  the  California  presidential  prlm.iry 
election  40  minutes  before  the  p)<ills  closed 
In  one  of  the  St.ite's  two  major  cities;    and 

Whereas  In  a  national  election  such  prac- 
tices ml^ht  result  In  the  announcement  of 
a  pre<i;cted  winner  nf  a  presidential  elec- 
tion hours  before  polls  close  m  the  Western 
■States,  thereby  affecting  not  only  the  vote 
for  President  In  those  States,  but  the  vote 
for  other  offices  on   the  same  ballot,   and 


Whereas  It  U  In  the  national  Interegt  th. 
the  greatest  number  of  citizens  exerclae  ^ 
right  to  Vote:    Now.  therefore,  be  it       ^"^ 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  ( the  House  of  »-. 
rrsrntatnes  concurring).  That  It  la  the  lenL 
.f  the  Congre.ss  that  national  radio  and  teu 
vi.sion  networks  and  other  newsgatheri^ 
agencies  should  refrain  from  broadcMtlnl 
or  distributing  projections  or  predlctkml 
based  on  electronic  comput.itluns  of  »n 
election  of  electors  for  President  and  Vl  ^ 
President  of  the  United  States  or  Senators" 
Representatives  In  C^mgress  In  any  State  a 
part  thereof  until  after  the  latest  cfflctal  clo». 
!ng  tune  of  any  polling  place  for  such  an  elec^ 
tlon  in  any  other  State  on  the  same  day,  durl 
ing  1964.  and  until  such  time  as  Congre« 
shall  deal  with  this  practice;  and  be  u 
lurther 

Re'-olved  (the  House  of  RcpresentatiTtt 
concurnng> ,  That  nothing  in  this  concur- 
rent  resolution  shall  be  construed  as  inter- 
fcring  with  or  restricting  the  rights  of  newj 
media  to  report  and  broadcast  actual  vote 
resuiis  or  to  coniment  upon  such  results 


AMENDMENT  OF  FOREIGN  ASSIST- 
ANCE  ACT  OF  1961— AMENDMENTS 
'AMENDMENT  NO.  1214) 

Mr.  TOWER  submitted  amendmentg, 
intended  to  be  proposed  by  him,  to  the 
bill  (HR.  11380»  to  amend  further  the 
Foreign  A.ssistance  Act  of  1961.  aj 
amended,  and  for  other  purposes,  which 
were  ordered  to  lie  on  the  table  and  to 
be  printed. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN  (for  himself  and  Mr, 
Mansfield  >  proposed  an  amendment 
'No.  1215'  to  House  bill  11380,  supra, 
which  was  ordered  to  be  printed. 


FOREIGN  ASSISTANCE  ACT— ADDI. 
TIONAL  COSPONSOR  OF  AMEND- 
Mf:NT 

Mr.  SALINGER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  my  name  in- 
cluded as  a  cosponsor  of  the  amendment 
submitted  by  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  IMr.  McGovernI  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  Missouri  [Mr.  Symington]  to 
the  foreign  aid  bill 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered. 


PRESIDENTIAL  SUCCESSION— AD- 
DITIONAL COSPONSORS  OF  SEN- 
ATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  139 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  at  its  next 
printing  the  names  of  Senators  Hartki, 
Ci-ARK,  Metcalf.  and  Dominick  be  added 
as  additional  casponsors  of  the  joint  res- 
olution 'S.J.  Res.  139)  proposing  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  relating  to  succession  to 
the  Presidency  iUid  Vice  Presidency  and 
to  cases  where  the  President  Is  unable  to 
discharge  the  powers  and  duties  of  his 
office. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered. 


ENROLI^D  BILL  PRESENTED 

The  Secretai-y  of  the  SenaU>  reported 
that  on  today,  August  12,  1964.  he  pre- 
-sented   to   the  President  of   the  United 
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ctates  the  enrolled  bill  (S.  2642)  to  mo- 
?w  the  human  and  financial  resources 
S  ?he  NaUon  to  combat  poverty  in  the 
united  States. 

AM  APPEAL  FROM  THE  SECRETARY 
OPCOMMERCE  FOR  COMPLIANCE 
WITH    THE    NEW    CIVIL    RIGHTS 

LAW 

Mr  WALTERS.  Mr.  President,  I  re- 
.ontlv  received  from  an  attorney  in  Ten- 
nessee a^py  of  the  letter  which  was  sent 
S,  S^retary  Luther  Hodges  from  the 
^resi?ent  of  uie  Teimessee  Bar  Associa- 

'^^This  letter,  from  J.  Olin  White,  in  re- 
RDonse  to  the  appeal  from  the  Secretary 
of  commerce  for  compliance  with  the 
new  cinl  rights  law,  reflects  very  clearly 
Sie  attitude  of  the  majority  of  the  legal 
Drofession  in  the  South.  It  is  of  no  smaU 
Concern  to  me  and  to  others  that  perhaps 
further  violence  and  unrest  will  be  in 
store  for  us  as  additional  tests  of  the  act 

^'^A  great  many  distinguished  lawyers 
hold  sections  of  the  law  to  be  unconsti- 
tutional. These  points  will  ultimately  be 
contested  in  the  Supreme  Court.  Until 
the  Court  announces  its  decision,  I  hope 
that  law  and  order  will  prevail,  and  I  feel 
sure  it  will  with  men  of  the  caliber  of 
Olin  White  and  others  lending  their  ex- 
pressions to  this  troublesome  question. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  the 
letter  written  by  Mr.  Olin  White,  presi- 
dent of  the  Tennessee  Bar  Association, 
to  the  Secretary  of  Commerce,  dated 
July  21,  1964.  .^      ,  ^* 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Tennessee  Bab  Association. 
Nashville,  Tenn.,  July  21,  1964. 
Hon.  LirrHER  H.  Hodges, 
Secretary  of  Commerce.     | 
Washington,  DC. 

Deak  Mr.  Hodges:  Your  letter  of  June  80, 
1964,  addressed  to  the  president  of  the  Ten- 
nessee Bar  Association,  has  been  referred  to 
me  as  1  becfime  president  of  the  Tennessee 
Bar  Association  on  June  13,  1964. 

The  lawyers  of  this  State  will  discharge 
their  duties  in  the  highest  tradition  of  their 
profession,  and  wUl  contribute  to  the  pres- 
erv&tlon  of  peace  and  order  under  liberty 
and  Justice  to  all. 

However,  let  me  also  assure  you  that  I  do 
not  believe  the  lawyers  of  this  State  will 
hesiuie  to  attack  any  law  In  court  when  they 
believe  It  to  be  unconstitutional  merely  be- 
cause there  have  been  quotes  of  approval  as 
cited  in  your  letter  by  the  President  of  the 
United  States. 

I  am  reminded  that  although  I  have  been 
an  officer  of  this  association  for  several  years 
and  prior  thereto  served  as  an  officer  of  my 
local  bar  association.  I  have  never  before  seen 
any  letter  from  you  disapproving  the  numer- 
ous violations  of  the  law  and  Invasion  of  pri- 
vate property,  some  directly  effecting  "com- 
merce" that  have  occurred  In  this  country 
during  the  past  few  years.  The  question 
keeps  recurring  to  me — ^was  there  no  duty 
on  those  In  high  places  to  speak  out  dtirlng 
such  violations  of  the  law  In  recent  years? 

"Many  thoughtful  Americans  have  become 
80  disturbed,  by  a  series  of  recent  happen- 
ings, and  the  apparent  approval  of  them  In 
high  places,  that  they  question  whether  any 
moral  values  can  any  longer  safely  be  re- 
garded as  Immutable. 
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"Aa  evidences  of  what  they  see  as  sharp  de- 
partures   from    fundamental    moral    values, 
they  point  to  various  recent  flaunts  of  law 
and   order,   and    the    apparent   approval    of 
them    in    high    places.    Including,     among 
others:    (1)   Mass  demonstrations,  Including 
sit-ins  and  He-downs  on  private  property  and 
public   ways,   and   the   public   endorsement 
and  approval  of  that  conduct  by  high  ofH- 
clals.  which,  although  denominated  'peace- 
ful' or  'nonviolent,'  In   many  cases   consti- 
tuted common   trespasses   and   disturbances 
of  the  private  and  public  peace,  and  led — 
as    many   thought   It   Inevitably   would— to 
open  violence;   (2)   the  fact  that  one  of  the 
leaders  who  was  most  active  and  successful 
In  Inciting  his  groups  thus  to  take  the  law 
in   their   own   hands — and   who,    now    that 
their  conduct  has  led  to  widespread  violence, 
attempts  to  excuse  his  responsibility  for  It 
with  the  doubtless  true  statement,  'I  cannot 
control  them  (an  excuse  quite  reminiscent 
of  the  one  given  by  the  man  who  lighted  the 
squib   and   threw    It   into   the   crowd) — was 
recently    publicly    honored — some     say    re- 
warded— by    an    old    and    highly    respected 
American  university  through  Its  conference 
upon  him  of  an  honorary  degree — not  In  some 
new  political  science  but  In  law;  and  finally 
(3)    they  point  out  that  Federal  authorities 
have   not   only  failed   to   punish  such   tres- 
passes and  violence  but,  Instead,  have  fre- 
quently   restrained    local    authorities    from 
doing  so,  with  the  result  that  generally  those 
offenses  are  not  now  punished  at  all. 

"Although  I  lament  the  apparent  loss  of 
faith  by  those  critics  in  the  good  sense  and 
fundamental  virtues  of  the  great  majority 
of  American  people,  especially  In  times  of 
stress  that  call  for  faith  and  courage,  I  can- 
not deny  that  the  recited  events  have  oc- 
curred; and,  because  they  purport  so  plainly 
to  substitute  for  the  rule  of  law  the  rule  of 
force,  which  Is  anarchy,  I  feel  a  duty  to  my 
country,  to  my  fellow  men — to  the  involved 
minorities  no  less  than  others — to  speak  out 
In  protest,  and  also  to  plead,  I  hope  both 
temperately  and  seemly,  for  the  preservation 
of  the  peace  and  good  order  of  our  land,  and 
of  the  majesty  and  dominance  of  Its  laws,  by 
the  prompt.  Impartial  and  vigorous  prosecu- 
tion and  punishment,  under  those  laws,  of 
all  conduct  that  violates  those  laws.  Surely 
no  responsible  American  would  contend  that 
we  should  allow  our  country  to  become  law- 
less without  Invoking  Its  laws,  nor  that  their 
prompt,  impartial,  and  vigorous  Invocation 
will  not  restore  and  keep,  as  always  In  the 
past,  the  public  peace." 

The  three  paragraphs  shown  Immediately 
above  this  express  my  thoughts  and  the 
thoughts  of  many  lawyers  that  I  have  talked 
to  far  better  than  I  could  express  them,  and 
these  paragraphs  are  quoted  from  a  speech 
of  the  Honorable  Charles  E.  Whitaker,  As- 
sociate Justice  of  the  Supreme  Co\u-t  of  the 
United  States  (retired)  made  on  July  3, 
1964,  In  Houston,  Tex.,  where  I  attended  the 
Texas  Bar  Association  convention  as  a  guest 
of  the  Texas  bar. 

Three  Justices  of  the  Supreme  Court  said 
only  a  few  weeks  ago,  without  a  single  dis- 
senting voice  on  the  point: 

"Whatever  power  It  may  allow  the  States  or 
grant  to  the  Congress  to  regulate  the  use  of 
private  property,  the  Constitution  does  not 
confer  upon  any  group  the  right  to  substi- 
tute rule  by  force  for  the  rule  of  law.  Force 
leads  to  violence,  violence  to  mob  conflicts, 
and  these  to  rule  by  the  strongest  groups 
with  control  of  the  most  deadly  weapons." 
If  our  National  Government  did  not  ap- 
prove the  unlawful  acts  mentioned  above 
they  certainly  overlooked  them,  and  In  many 
instances  whatever  was  said  from  Washing- 
ton could  as  easily  have  been  Interpreted  as 
approving  of  the  same.  This,  therefore,  com- 
pels me  to  view  with  some  amazement  the 
repeated  quotes  In  your  letter  and  the  long 
sheet    attached    thereto    dated    "Jime    19. 


1964 — Par  Immediate  Release — OfBce  of  the 
White  House  Press  Secretary,"  purporting  to 
be  fiutrher  statements  from  the  President  of 
the  United  States. 

The  thought,  therefore,  crosses  my  mmd 
as  to  why  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  has 
heretofore  shown  no  Interest  In  the  enforce- 
ment of  the  la.w  such  as  is  shown  In  your 
letter  of  June  30,  1964.  If  there  was  such  a 
letter  circulated  condemning  such  acts  and 
calling  upon  all  persons  of  good  will  of  all 
colors  to  respect  the  law,  then  I  have  faUed 
to  see  the  same. 

It  seems  quite  true  that  In  some  sections 
of  the  country  for  the  past  few  je&rs  soldiers, 
sailors,  and  FBI  members  were  readily  dls- 
F>atched  by  those  In  high  places  but  only  to 
a  restricted  area  of  the  country.  For  several 
months  now  violence  has  been  so  great  In 
other  parts  of  the  coixntry.  Including  sub- 
ways. Times  Square,  and  other  aretis  as  to 
dwarf  the  violence  for  which  the  Armed 
Forces  were  previously  used  and  as  of  July 
21,  1964,  there  seems  to  be  no  change  In  this 
thinking  on  the  part  of  those  In  high  places. 
There  must  be  changes  In  the  society  as 
this  country  grows,  but  these  changes  mtist 
be  made  under  law,  and  there  must  not  be 
apparent  approval  of  violation  of  the  law 
by  one  group  and  massive  control  or  In- 
dignant speeches  made  because  of  the  vio- 
lations of  law  by  another  group.  All  people 
should  obey  the  law,  all  people  should  attain 
their  rights,  only  under  law. 

Not  only  have  people  In  high  places  given 
apparent  approval  of  the  lawlessness  de- 
scribed on  page  2  of  this  letter,  but  the  news 
media  has  glamorized  at  times  such  viola- 
tions and  has  certainly  shown  a  lack  of  en- 
thusiasm for  condemning  these  violations  of 
the  law  that  have  been  occiirrlng  In  the  past. 
However,  now  that  the  whipping  boy  of 
the  Nation,  the  South,  Ls  not  the  only  one 
effected  by  these  violations,  I  predict  that 
there  will  be  a  different  view  expressed  by 
the  vast  majority  of  the  news  media,  and  It 
win  be  Interesting  to  note  how  the  TV  and 
the  other  news  media  handle  this  transi- 
tion. 

It  would  have  been  far  easier  for  me  to 
have  written  you  the  usual  letter  of  generali- 
ties and  compliments  In  answer  to  your  let- 
ter and  I  could  have  done  so  without  any 
risk  of  criticism  from  you,  If  Indeed  this 
letter  ever  reaches  you  through  what  must 
be  a  very  large  department  that  you  have 
the  honor  to  head. 
Respectfully, 

Olin  White, 

President. 


THE  ASSATEAGUE  ISLAND  NA- 
TIONAL SEASHORE 

Mr.  BREWSTER.  Mr.  President,  I 
yesterday  joined  Senator  Beall,  Repre- 
sentatives Sickles,  Long  of  Maryland, 
and  Morton,  and  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior Udall,  in  urging  favorable  action 
by  the  Public  Lands  Subcommittee  of 
the  Interior  Committee  on  S.  2128.  to 
establish  the  Assateague  Island  National 
Seashore.  During  the  hearing,  the  dis- 
tinguished chairman  of  the  subcommit- 
tee, the  Senator  from  Nevada  [Mr.  Bi- 
ble] revealed  that  his  committee  will 
visit  Assateague  early  next  year. 

Mr.  President.  I  look  forward  to  wel- 
coming the  committee  and  any  other 
Senators  to  Assateague  Island  on  Mary- 
land's beautiful  eastern  shore.  The  pub- 
lic wants  and  supports  legislation  to  in- 
sure that  the  beauty  of  Assateague  will 
not  be  sacrificed  to  the  rising  tides  of 
commercial  development  which  now 
threaten  to  scar  the  island  forever. 
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Mr.  President,  reflecting  the  wide  pub- 
lic support  for  S.  2128.  several  news- 
papers have  commented  strongly  smd  fa- 
vorably on  this  legislation.  I  now  ask 
that  an  editorial  from  this  morning's 
Baltimore  Sun  be  printed  at  this  point 
in  the  R«cord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  edi- 
torial waa  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows ; 

(Prom  the  Baltttnare  Sun,  Aug  12.  1964) 
First  rot  Assateagce 

The  length  of  Assateague  Island  ranges 
from  33  to  37  mUes  in  various  accounts  of 
the  proposal  to  mate  It  a  national  seashore. 
which  serves  as  well  as  anything  to  support 
the  sclentlflc  descrJpilon  of  Assateague  as 
a  "dynamic"  reef  which  changes  shape  as 
wind  and  waves  shift  its  sand  from  one  place 
to  another.  But  If  it  can  be  accepted  for  the 
moment  that  the  federally  owned  portion 
of  the  Island  In  Virginia  Is  13  miles  long. 
and  the  Maryland  State  park  portion  Is  about 
2  miles  long,  that  leaves  roughly  22  miles 
within  Maryland  which  are  In  private  hands 
and  must  be  acquired 

While  Secretary  of  the  Interior  Udall's 
acquisition  figure  of  nearly  $17  million  in- 
cluding moflt  of  the  cost  of  two  bridges  i  at 
first  glance  appears  high,  it  does  not  seem  so 
high  when  one  appreciates  that  It  repre- 
sents a  coet  of  less  than  «l  million  a  mile 
for  prime  ocean  beach  which  lies  within  a 
day's  drive  of  some  34  million  beach-hungry 
urban  Americana. 

Some  Idea  of  both  the  length  and  varying 
width  of  AMateague  aJso  Is  helpful  In  weigh- 
ing the  proposal  to  lease  600  acres  In  the 
future  for  eating  pdaces  and  overnight  ac- 
conunodations.  This  many  acres  at  the 
Maryland  end  would  take  about  a  2-mile 
stretch  of  the  Island,  which  would  not  take 
too  much  away  Cr"ni  the  natural  beauty  of 
the  place  when  mtaaured  against  the  Island's 
33-37  mile  length.  But  before  anything  can 
be  built,  the  "dynamic"  sand  bar  must  first 
be  placed  In  public  hands  and  stabilized  with 
protective  barriers  to  the  action  of  wind  and 
waves.  The  first  step — public  acquisition — 
is  what  the  Senate  hearings  are  now  about. 


A  NEW  IMMIGRATION  POLICY 

Mr.  JAVITS,  Mr  President,  as  one 
of  a  number  of  Members  who  have  con- 
sistently sought  a  complete  overhaul  of 
our  outdated  immigration  quota  system, 
I  introduced,  on  Monday  of  this  week,  a 
bill  designed  to  salvaKc  at  least  some 
progress  in  this  field  during  a  session 
which  appears  about  to  end  with  no 
progress  at  all  in  it. 

An  editorial  published  yesterday  in  the 
New  York  Times  indicates  just  how  im- 
portant some  progress  in  this  regard 
would  be.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  editorial  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

[From  the  New  York  Times.  Aug.  11.   1964] 
A  Niw  Immigration  Policy 

The  United  States  will  not  fully  have 
mounted  Ite  war  against  discrimination  until 
It  revises  lt«  unfair  imnilgratlon  law. 

Immigration  quotas  are  now  assigned  to 
each  country  on  the  basis  of  the  national 
origin  of  this  country's  population  as  of  1920. 
This  syatem  was  designed  quite  deliberately 
to  give  preference  to  immigration  from 
northern  Europe.  But  Immigration  from 
this  area  la  never  large  enough  to  fill  the  as- 
signed quotas.  Since  the  vacancies  cannot 
be  transferred,  the  real  effect  of  the  system 
Is  to  cut  down  Immigration  far  below  the 


authorized  total  lUid  to  shut  the  doors  to 
many   people  from   less  favored   lands. 

As  Attorney  General  Kennedy  told  Con- 
gress recently,  this  system  is  a  source  of 
global  embarrassment  to  the  United  States. 
Other  nations-  especially  those  whose  citi- 
zens are  discriminated  against — reject  and 
resent  the  implication  that  they  belong  to 
■'lesser  breeds  Our  rules  keep  out  many 
scientists  and  others  with  special  skills,  tal- 
ents, and  attainments  this  country  needs. 
.And  they  separate  thousands  of  families  of 
.■\merlcan  citizens  with  close  kin  abn>ad 

Thl.s  Is,  In  short,  a  system  that  should  be 
abolished,  and  President  Johnson,  like  Presi- 
dent Kennedy  before  him,  is  sponsoring  a 
program  to  abolish  It  Tliere  is  no  intention 
of  raising  the  Immigration  total  above  the 
165.000  a  year  now  authorized— a  small 
»-nough  number  for  a  nation  approaching 
200  million  m  population  And  Immigration 
from  any  one  country  would  be  llmltod  to  10 
percent  of  the  authorized  total  But  the  na- 
tional origin  quotas  would  be  abrogated 
gradually  over  a  S-yeiir  period  during  which 
unfilled  quota  nimibers  would  be  redlstrlb- 
>ited  to  countries  wanting  and  needing 
them.  The  Congress  should  say  yes  before 
adjournment. 


THE  ASSOCIATION  OF  THE  BAR  OP 
THE  CITY  OF  NEW  YORK— THE 
PRESIDENTS  ADDRESS 

Mr.  JAVITS  Mr  Pre.sidfiU.  one  of  the 
finest  services  pt'rformod  by  the  orga- 
nized bar  Is  the  preparation  of  reports 
on  national  i.^.^ues  which  have  technical. 
leual  ramifications.  In  New  York,  three 
bar  groups  are  particularly  active  In  this 
rei'ard  the  .^.'^snciation  of  thp  Bar  of 
the  City  of  Ne-.v  York,  the  New  York 
County  La\v>-ers  Association,  and  the 
New  York  State  Bar  Association.  Many 
times  in  debate.  I  have  relied  on  the 
workmanlike  analy.ses  prepared  by  the 
members  of  their  various  committees — 
often  prepared  with  the  expenditure,  in 
the  public  interest,  of  considerable 
amounts  of  valuable  time  and  talent. 

The  effort  and  tradition  involved  In 
this  public  service  are  well  described  in 
a  recent  address  delivered  by  Jud^e 
Samuel  I.  Rosenman,  former  adviser  to 
two  Presidenr.s  of  the  United  States,  and 
a  dlstiiiLiuLshed  New  York  lawyer,  upon 
his  becoming  president  of  the  Associa- 
tion of  the  Bar  of  the  City  of  New  York, 
and  when  honoring  Mr.  Justice  Harlan 
with  honorary  membership  in  the  as.so- 
ciation.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  address   be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  addre.ss 
was  ordered  to  b*:"  printed  m  the  Record. 
as  follov^s: 

Mr.  Justice  Harlan.  President  Brownell, 
members  of  the  association.  Certainly.  Mr. 
President,  as  the  members  of  the  association 
and  our  invited  guests  see  you  lay  down  the 
burdens  of  your  office  tonight,  and  as  I  try 
to  tiike  them  on.  they  must  Ije  convinced 
that  this  Is  really  a  iKjnpartlsiin  organlZiv- 
tlon — or  at  least  fully  bipartisan.  I  am  sure 
we  shall  always  keep  It  so 

You  and  I  Mr.  President  have  shared  dur- 
ing our  lifetime  many  public  Interests  In  dif- 
ferent branches  of  our  State  and  National 
Governments.  Because  of  greater  years,  I 
precedetl  yu  In  point  of  time  In  some  of 
them.  It  w;is  e:=isler,  I  a.ssure  you,  to  pre- 
cede you,  than  It  Is  going  Ut  be  to  follow  you. 
as  I  do  tonight,  I  have  watched  with  amaze- 
ment and  admiration,  the  labor  and  energy 
which  you  ha-. e  plowed  into  this  office,  and 
the  rich  h;irvest  of  accomplishment*  which 
the  association  has  gathered  from  them    The 


association,  and  the  bar  in  general,  are  rlch» 
by  reason  of  your  tenure  of  office.  ^^ 
When  I  realize  that  In  tills  same  kind  rj 
company,  and  In  this  Sitme  kind  of  meeilM 
there  have  stood  so  many  Illustrious  i^ 
whom  the  New  York  Bar  of  an  earlier  (k? 
choee  for  leadership — Evarts.  Choate.  Ron/ 
Hughes,  Burllngham,  E>avls,  Stimson,  I^h 
a  host  of  others,  and  when  I  recall  thou 
leaders  who  are  still  with  us,  with  whom  I 
have  .served  and  who  have  maintained  In  our 
own  Ume  the  national  prestige  and  preem- 
inence of  our  association — Tweed,  Seymour 
Webster,  Klots,  Loeb.  Bonsai.  Marden.  Brow- 
nell — I  must  feel  that  the  office  of  president 
of  this  a.s8oclallon  Is  the  peak  of  one's  career 
In  the  practice  of  the  law  For  that  dis- 
tinction I  am  grateful  to  you  here,  and  to  »ll 
the  members  of  the  iiss<x:iatlon. 

This  evening  will  be  even  more  memorable 
to  me  because  it  Is  shared  with  our  Circuit 
Justice,  John  Hiu-lan.  He  once  worked  with 
us  In  his  genial,  brilliant  and  modest  wat 
In  this  hou.sc.  It  was  my  privilege  to  meet 
him  first  some  25  years  ago — when  I  was  on 
the  bench,  and  he  was  one  of  the  eminent 
members  of  the  New  York  bar.  Not  many  oj 
you  here  are  old  enough  to  remember,  u  he 
and  I  do,  the  go<^)d  old  days  of  Rlchart 
Knight,  Esq  ,  of  the  trenchant  pen  and  dev- 
astating  pnKsc,  who  never  liked  anything  bet- 
ter than  publicly  attacking.  In  the  most  pic- 
turesque  and  sometimes  unprintable  lan- 
guage, any  lawyer  v»ho  opposed  him.  or  any 
Judge  who  ruled  against  him.  even  on  an  ad- 
journment. When  publicity  failed  him,  he 
would  stand  on  his  head  at  the  opening 
nights  of  the  Metropolitan  Opera.  He  hai 
now  gone  from  our  midst;  but  Justice  Harlan 
as  his  opponent,  and  I  as  the  poor  Judge  pre- 
.siding,  shared  his  virulence  together— as  did 
all  the  Judges  of  the  appellate  division  of 
both  our  departments.  The  Justice  and  I 
ha-.e  since  had  many  a  good  laugh  together 
In  retrospect  over  those  more  exciting  dayi. 

But  tonight,  Mr.  Justice,  we  share  a  more 
pleasant  professional  experience  for  yon 
have  become  one  of  a  very  limited  and 
highly  dUtlngulshed  company  of  honorary 
members — only  33  In  our  94  years  of  history. 
The  list  has  on  It  such  names  as  Reading. 
Birkenhead,  William  Howard  Taft.  Benjamin 
Cardozo.  Smuts.  Shawcross,  Hughes.  Stont. 
Franklin  D.  Roosevelt.  Dag  Hammarskjold 
and  Chief  Justice  Warren.  You  are  among 
the  few  even  of  this  select  group,  who  haw 
been  chosen  by  lawyers  who  actively  prac- 
ticed with  you  and  against  you  In  this  city, 
who  know  all  about  your  professional  part, 
and  who  now  rejoice  In  the  luster  of  your 
professional  present-  on  a  great  Court  where 
you  serve  the  Nation  so  well.  I  feel  that  ItU 
a  happy  beginning  for  a  new  administration 
In  this  hou.se.  that  It  starU  out  with  an  old 
friend  of  so  many  of  us  here — In  a  new  and 
richly  deserved  distinction. 

Let  me  say  a  word  of  gratitude  to  another 
old  friend  of  all  of  us  who  Is  really  the 
founder,  the  Evarts  of  our  modern  associa- 
tion—a  man  who  brought  to  the  serlousnw 
and  dedicated  work  of  our  association  Itt 
present-day  atmosphere  of  sociability  and 
pleasantness,  who  believed,  and  has  proved, 
that  committee  deliberations  and  bar  associa- 
tion activities  Could  be  helped  by  an  oc- 
casional drink;  and  who  abolished  whatever 
wa-s  left  of  the  stuffed  shirt  and  the  high  hat 
In  the  corridors  of  this  building,  and,  whafi 
more  Important.  In  its  deliberations,  atti- 
tudes, and  decisions — our  old  friend  Harry 
Tweed.  It  was  during  his  leadership,  that 
the  a.^soclatlon  embarked  on  so  many  of  th« 
project-s  which  have  elven  It  its  present  high 
prestige  and  reputation. 

It  was  he  who  welcomed  me  so  generously 
In  this  building  when  I  returned  to  It  after 
some  15  years  absence  on  the  bench  and 
In  Washington,  and  who  drew  me  Into  Iti 
activities;  and  It  was  he  who  was  chairman 
of  the  nominating  committee  this  ye»r. 
Perhaps,  when  I  shall  have  spent  many  houn 
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.4  ^  «t  hard  labor  in  my  new  Job.  I 

''V  tmnk  le?s  Jlndly  of  him.  and  of  hla 

^^"n,  tteemem  than  I  do  tonight, 
committeemen,  ^^^^  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^^ 

I  would  face  iny  ^^^^  ^^^  that 

'^rTconZue^o  have  the  help  and  guld- 
j  shall  continue         ^^^^^^^  j„,  ^i^^^t   20 

'"''.  has  been  so  stout  a  support  for  all  the 
Pide^ts  and  committees  of  this   assocla- 

'' a-P  look  back  on  a  long  history  In  this 
Jocl.t^n-almost  a  century.  It  wa^  mar- 
^^^,1  Lu^  being  at  a  time  of  great  crlsia 
^^ifal  nlstiat'on  of  Justice  In  this  clty- 
,  me  o?  corruption,  and  of  a  dictatorship 
*/l^mcians  imtx^sed  upon  its  Judges,  a  time 
:^^  '  h  bar  Itself  seemed  to  have  yielded 
.11  Its  leadership,  and  to  have  surren- 
de^.ed  to  the  evils  of  the  day.  It  was  the  elo- 
nuent  call  by  Samuel  J.  Tllden  to  the  lawyers 
^  ,he  c  v  to  organize  and  fight.  In  words 
n.J-  engraved  on  the  front  of  this  lectern. 
^:;ncl  festered  our  New  York  bar  "to  the 
rt.'rltv  and  honor  which  It  once  possessed. 
"Kom  those  desperate  days  of  1870  we 
lawyers  as  Individuals  have  come  a  long  way. 
i  have  our  Judges  So  has  the  organized 
Tar      And    so    has    the    administration    of 

^"rhe^  first  house  of  this  association  was 
need  bv  600  members.  Now  8.000  use  this 
^use  It  started  Its  work  with  only  four 
committees.  Now  there  are  70  committees. 
with  1  200  active  members. 

And  how  that  work  has  expanded  in  size 
and  in  concept.  Of  course,  we  stUl  are 
deeplv  concerned  with  those  matters  which 
affect'the  practicing  lawyer  most  Immediately 
and  most  Intimately:  the  selection  of  qual- 
med  Judges;  the  continual  modernization  of 
our  court  system  and  procedures;  the  super- 
vision of  the  professional  conduct  of  lawyers. 
These  are  all  Important;  but  they  are  only 
the  bread  and  butter  of  the  dally  fare  In 
this  building. 

For.  within  the  last  few  decades,  this  asso- 
ciation has  embarked  upon  many  projects 
which,  though  they  have  their  basis  In  law 
and  its  administration,  go  far  beyond;  and 
concern  themselves  with  problems  which  af- 
fect the  lives  of  all  our  citizens,  and  Involve 
the  social  and  economic  patterns  of  our 
city.  State,  and  Nation, 

It  was  natural  and  traditional  for  lawyers 
to  do  this.  For  lawyers  have  always  been 
expected  to  be  among  the  leaders  In  the  dis- 
cussion and  study  of  public  events  and  In 
efforts  at  reform  of  all  kinds — especially  In 
a  democracy.  It  Is  no  accident  that  when 
a  political  dictatorship  takes  over,  among  Its 
first  targets  are  a  free  Judiciary  and  an  out- 
spoken bar. 

It  is  these  latter-day  projects,  undertaken 
In  this  tradition  of  the  bar,  which  have  raised 
this  association  to  Its  present  high  position 
among  bar  a.s6oclatlons  throughout  the  Eng- 
lish-speaking world. 

We  could  boast  of  so  many;  but  I  shall 
recall  only  a  few. 

First.  I  want  to  mention  our  expanding 
assistance  to  many  public  officials:  our  analy- 
ses, reports,  and  recommendations  on  pend- 
ing legislation  to  the  legislature,  to  the  Gov- 
ernor, and  to  the  Congress.  This  has  ranged 
through  all  kinds  of  matters,  from  routine 
timendments  to  the  Civil  Practice  Act,  to  the 
Brlcker  amendment  and  the  reform  of  the 
electoral  college.  As  former  counsel  to  the 
Governor  of  this  State  and  to  the  President 
of  the  United  States.  I  can  personally  attest, 
and  It  has  been  stated  by  many  public  offl- 
clals.  how  helpful  and  reliable  these  reports 
have  been. 

Secondly,  our  study  of  needed  reforms  In 
many  s(x-lal  and  political  fields,  and  oiur  rec- 
ommendations luid  drafting  of  legislation  to 
carry  them  out.  Need  I  mention,  for  exam- 
ple, our  study  of  conflicts  of  Interest  In  the 
executive  branch  of  the  Federal  Government, 
now  enacted  Into  law;  our  study  of  proce- 
dures for  the  commitment  and  release  of  the 


mentally  sick,  now  enacted  Into  law;  our 
study  of  the  family  courts  In  New  York  City, 
now  enacted  Into  the  law  reorganizing  the 
courts  of  the  city;  our  study  and  experiments 
with  Impartial  medical  expert  testimony. 
now  established  as  a  permanent  procedure 
In  oiu-  courts;  our  studies  and  our  recom- 
mendations for  enactment  of  the  various 
phases  of  the  proposed  Civil  Rights  Act  of 
1963,  all  of  which  have  been  used  so  fre- 
quently In  congressional  debate.  We  are 
proud  that  these  and  other  activities  on  be- 
half of  civil  rights  under  law  have  led  the 
senior  U.S.  Senator  from  New  York  to  refer 
to  our  association's  reputation  for  public 
services  In  reporting  on  Important  national 
Issues. 

There  are  other  committees  now  at  work, 
or  being  organized,  to  study  some  all-impor- 
tant topics  for  future  recommendations,  such 
as  the  committee  on  the  European  Common 
Market;  a  committee  to  study  labor  disputes 
which  create  national  emergencies;  a  com- 
mittee on  science  and  law  which  seeks  ways 
to  keep  the  law  from  falling  too  far  behind 
the  many  changes  which  science  and  tech- 
nology are  making  in  this  world  and  In  the 
vast  space  around  it. 

This  keen  awareness  of  the  ever-changing 
philosophy,  social  organism,  and  physical 
world  around  us,  and  the  courage  and  readi- 
ness of  the  association  to  speak  Its  mind  on 
Important  public  questions  involving  the 
law,  have  become  our  hallmarks.  The  Amer- 
ican public  has  come  to  respect  us  for  them; 
we  are  proud  of  that  respect;  we  must  hold 

on  to  It.  ^^     .o  ,.j 

In  this  kind  of  public  service  in  the  fields 
where  lawyers  are  best  qualified  to  act.  when 
they  gather  from  day  to  day  in  this  house 
they  are  using  their  skills,  experience,  and 
talents  to  help  all  their  fellow  men.  and  not 
lust  their  profession  or  their  clients. 

I  boast  of  these  facts  tonights— not  because 
you  do  not  all  know  them— but  to  reaffirm 
our  determination  to  carry  on,  and  even  to 
expand,  these  efforts. 

I  hope  that  more  and  more  of  our  member- 
ship can  be  enlisted  in  this  work.  I  know 
that  there  are  many  hundreds  who  would 
like  to  be-  and  to  take  a  more  active  part 
in  this  program.  The  difficulty  Is  that  the 
most  Intensive  and  productive  work  has  to 
be  done  by  committees  of  the  association. 
There  are  generally  about  60  committee 
meetings  In  this  building  every  month,  an 
average  of  three  every  working  day,  except 
in  the  simimer;  and  I  hope  that  when  we 
flnlsli  our  alr-condltloning  project,  many  of 
these  will  be  extended  Into  the  summer. 
How  to  divide  this  great  effort  among  more 
members,  without  making  the  conunlttees 
too  large  and  unwieldy— that  Is  the  problem. 
We  shall,  however,  set  otu-selves  to  finding 
ways  to  do  this— to  enroll  more  and  more 
men  and  women  into  the  core  of  our  ac- 
tivities. ^  ,  .  „ 

I  welcome  the  distinguished  lawyers  who 
have  been  elected  to  office  tonight  with  me. 
In  the  next  2  years,  we  will  all  strive  to  con- 
tinue, and  to  add  to,  the  record  of  the  last 
94  years  of  service  to  ovu  profession — and  to 
our  city.  State,  and  Nation. 

With  gratitude  to  you  for  this  distinction, 
but  with  an  apprehensive  prayer  that  your 
confidence  has  not  been  misplaced,  I  look 
forward  to  this  conunon  enterprise.  In  which 
I  hope  I  shall  always  have  your  help. 

Samuel  I.  Rosenman. 


IS  PARTY  REALINEMENT  A  GROW- 
ING NECESSITY? 
Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  as  most 
Members  of  the  Senate  and  the  House 
are  aware,  this  Senator  for  many  years 
has  been  addressing  American  audiences 
throughout  the  country— and  there  were 
well  over  50  such  occasions  in  the  so- 
called  Deep  South— on  the  desirability 


of  having  our  political  parties  develop 
policies  which  would  give  his  majesty, 
the  individual  voter,  a  real  opportunity 
to  make  a  meaningful  choice  when,  on  a 
Tuesday,  every  4  years,  he  goes  to  the 
polls  to  vote  for  President. 

If  our  two-party  Grovernment  is  to 
operate  with  maximum  effectiveness,  it 
is  imperative  that  party  policies,  pro- 
grams, and  platforms  be  such  that  the 
average  voter  recognizes  the  basic  differ- 
ences between  the  two  major  political 
parties  of  our  country.  To  the  extent 
that  the  differences  within  each  party 
are  greater  than  the  differences  between 
the  two  parties,  when  measured  by  the 
voting  records  of  Senators  and  Repre- 
sentatives, the  voter  becomes  confused, 
frustrated,  and  discouraged.  Hence, 
many  of  them  stay  home  from  the  polls; 
and  professional  politicians  tend  to  mag- 
nify their  authority  over  private  citizens 
who  grow  weary  and  resentful  at  being 
forced  to  buy  a  "Duke's  mixture"  of  po- 
litical postures,  whether  they  decide  to 
vote  either  a  Democratic  or  a  Republican 
ticket.  Perhaps  a  transmigration  of  po- 
litical registrations  and  loyalties  is  in 
order,  so  that  each  party  might  present 
a  more  homogeneous  and  consistent  pos- 
ture to  the  American  voter. 

Perhaps  some  courageous  Congress 
may  even  decide  to  organize  itself  on 
opening  day  along  ideological  lines, 
rather  than  on  strictly  partisan  hnes. 
The  Speaker  of  the  House  and  the  Pres- 
ident pro  tempore  of  the  Senate  might 
indeed  one  day  be  elected  by  a  caucus  in 
which  the  so-called  conservatives  would 
meet  in  one  conference  and  the  so-called 
liberals  would  meet  In  another,  quite 
regardless  of  their  party  labels.  Thus,  a 
majority  leader  would  lead  a  united 
force,  rather  than  a  sharply  divided  one; 
and  the  minority  leader  would  head  a 
"loyal  opposition"  in  which  the  opposi- 
tion to  the  majority  programs  would  uni- 
formly predominate  over  the  opposition 
generated  within  the  ranks  of  the  mi- 
nority party  itself. 

This  could  be  done — indeed,  some  day, 
it  may  actually  eventuate — through  the 
simple  device  of  recognizing  the  seniority 
of  all  members  in  each  separate  ideologi- 
cal caucus,  fitting  in  both  Democrats  and 
Republicans  as  chairmen  and  ranking 
committee  members  on  the  basis  of  their 
seniority,  as  it  reflects  itself  within  the 
conference,  rather  than  within  the  party. 
For  a  time  this  could  operate  in  fact 
without  forcing  any  Senator  or  Repre- 
sentative to  change  his  party  label  or  his 
party  registration  or  the  party  organiza- 
tion in  the  State  in  which  he  runs.    He 
could  still  run  as  a  Democrat  or  as  a 
Republican;  but  he  would  campaign  as 
a  member  of  the  "congressional  major- 
ity" or  the  "congressional  minority,"  de- 
pending upon  which  organization  caucus 
he  elected  to  attend.     Eventually,  this 
would  undoubtedly  lead  to  a  formal  re- 
alinement  of  parties,  perhaps  with  new 
names,     and     a     poUtical     mechanism 
whereby  the  average  voter  could  help 
determine  the  destiny  of  his  country  and 
the  direction  in  which  the  voter  wants 
our  Nation  to  move,  because  on  election 
day  the  choice  would  be  clear.    He  would 
then  be  able  to  vote  for  a  "political  posi- 
tion" and  a  "set  of  policies"  undiluted 
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and  unweakened  by  the  fact  that  pres- 
ently ttila  Is  Impossible  without  also  vot- 
ing a  party  line  which  contradicts  the 
voter's  choice  by  oompelling  him  to  vote 
for  some  party  adherents  who  oppose 
what  other  party  adherents  strongly 
advocate. 

The  nomination  of  Barry  Goldwater 
is  certain  to  give  new  Impetus  and  new 
study  to  the  whole  matter  of  party  re- 
allnement.  both  in  Congress  and 
throughout  the  country.  Perhaps  It  will 
move  us  closer  to  the  day  when  in  the 
United  States  every  voter  will  have  an 
opportunity  to  associate  himself  on  elec- 
tion day  with  all  others  who  think  alike 
and  who  desire  to  vote  alike  for  Presi- 
dent and  for  Members  of  Congress,  re- 
gardless of  how  they  have  been  registered 
politically  or  where  they  reside  geo- 
graphically. 

Mr.  President,  a  widely  read  and 
highly  recogniiwd  syndicated  columnist. 
Holmes  Alexander,  has  recently  written 
an  article  on  this  general  subject.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  it  be  printed  in 
the  Record.  It  was  published  in  the 
Hutchinson  News,  of  Hutchinson.  Kans.. 
on  August  7  of  this  year. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

[Prom  the  Hutchlns.-n  'Kans  )  News. 

Auj  7.  19641 

Anotheb  Vtbw     P.\rty   Shifts  Noted 

(By  Holmes  Ale-xander) 

Washincton.  DC— Senator  Kakl  Mundt, 
Republican,  of  South  E>akota'3  recepUijn  nxjm 
walls  are  decorated  with  blownup  cart<x)ns 
that  would  puzale  a  newcrrner  to  Washing- 
ton. 

The  carlcatureB  show  Mlndt  sciraetlmes  In 
Confederate  cap.  sometimes  carrying  the 
Stars  and  Bars,  Booietlmes  In  friendly  poe- 
turea  with  southern  colonels  In  front  of 
columned  aoutharn  m.^nslonfi.  The  explana- 
tion: 10  or  12  years  ago  Mundt  was  an  ex- 
ponent of  what  we  called  party  reallne- 
ment — a  formal  cn.>nservatlve  coalition  of 
Republicans  and  southern  Demixrats 

Most  of  us  born  lo  the  early  century  hardly 
hoped  to  live  to  see  It  happen— but  Barry 
GoLDWATDi  has  brought  it  about,  and  It  may 
be  deeper  and  broader  than  it  yet  appears. 
Its  overt  manlfestatlor.s  show  a  few  Repub- 
lican defectors  unwilling  to  support  the  GOP 
national  ticket,  and  hordes  of  southern  Dem- 
ocrats turning  Republican  fur  1964  The 
mutatlona  are  ailiilmal  In  the  North  and 
West,  but  they're  massive  In  the  South.  The 
hitherto  minority  party  la  by  far  the  net 
gainer. 

But  there  are  Indications  of  subsurface 
shifts,  too.  On  a  morning  last  week,  I  talked 
with  two  Midwest  Democratic  Senators  on 
the  same  subject — the  Johnsonian  prosperity. 

One  Senator,  a  party  liner,  declared  that 
President  Johnson  wad  done  less  than  Justice 
when  described  in  the  main  as  a  master 
mechanic  of  governmental  devices.  The 
President  Is  certelaly  that.  He  can  play  on 
Congress  as  If  H  were  a  keyboard,  and  the 
complex  Federal  machinery  Is  as  familiar— 
and  as  ol>edlent— to  him  as  the  control  panel 
of  a  Jet  airliner  Is  to  Ita  captain. 

"But."  said  this  Jahnsonlan  Senator,  'he 
not  only  knows  what  Government  can  do — 
he  knows  what  It  can't  do.  That  Is  why  he 
repeatedly  calls  In  the  business  leaders  and 
exhorts  them  to  actions  for  the  general  econ- 
omy and  public  welfare  No  President  ever 
understood  and  attempted  to  coordinate  the 
total  forces  of  America  as  Johnson  has." 

But  the  other  Senator,  though  Democratic, 
was  also  a  skeptlq.     Were   Johnson's   profi- 


ciency and  dexterity  at  the  Rovernmental 
gadgetry  a  ble.s.slng  or  a  blight?  .\nd  was  the 
President  cotixlng  national  prosperity  or 
only  the  false  impression  of  if  This  skepti- 
cal Senator  said 

"The  measures  he's  extracted  from  Con- 
gress, and  the  direction  in  which  he's  headed 
the  Federal  EsUbll-shment,  all  tend  to  make 
people  feel  pros[>erous.  that's  true.  The  tax 
cut,  the  public  works,  the  Increased  area  de- 
velopment, the  antlpoverty  war,  the  mass 
transport  program,  the  .Appalachian  pro- 
gram and  the  promise  of  a  Job  spread  under 
civil  rights — every  one  of  the^e  Is  more  of  a 
narcotic  than  a  tonic.  Am  I  going  to  support 
him''  I  want  to  As  a  party  man,  I  ought  to. 
But  I  dont  know      I'll  tell  you  later." 

Now,  this  second  Senator  represents  a  re- 
allnement  tendency  that  hasn't  been  taken 
Into  account  How  many  other  Democrats, 
:a  and  out  of  public  offloe,  have  these  mis- 
givings which  easily  match— Indeed,  over- 
match— some  of  the  apprehensions  about 
B.ARRY    GoLDWATERS   proposed    ref .rm.s? 

Which  Is  the  kjraver  threat  to  the  natlon;al 
solvency-  the  building  of  antlpoverty  air 
castles  or  not  building  any  more  I'VA's''  Is 
share-the- wealth  more  realistic  a  pulley  than 
degraduatlng  the  Internal  revenue  struc- 
ture.' Is  a  great  society  under  Johnson  a 
nobler  goal  than  a  free  .s-x-lety  under  Gold- 
water''  Which  Is  truly  the  larger  menace  to 
social  security  millions  for  medicare  or  vol- 
untary old-age  Insurance'  Which  candidate 
13  the  visionary  and  which  the  pragmatlst: 
the  Democrat  who  can  make  Congress  do 
everything  or  the  Republican  who  would  ask 
Congress  to  slow  down'? 

If  there  are  a  substantial  number  of 
thoughtful  Democrats  pondering  such  ques- 
tions, the  party  reallnement  may  go  deeper 
and  farther  than  we  yet  know 


COMPLTERS,  PREDICTIONS.  AND 
VOTERS 
Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr  President,  today's 
issue  of  the  Waslvincton  Star  contains 
some  Interestinir  commentary  on  what 
restrictions.  If  any— either  by  voluntary 
codes  of  .self-restraint  or  by  public  regu- 
lation—should be  impased  on  the  growing 
tendf^ncy  of  the  olwtronics  industry  to 
utihze  comput'Ts  and  otht-r  modem 
techniques  of  communication  to  release 
election  results  and  to  forecast  the  final 
outcome  several  hours  before  citizens  in 
the  western  areas  of  this  country-  have 
Kone  to  the  polls  to  vote.  I  ask  unani- 
mou-s  consent  that  the  editorial  be 
printed  at   this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  beini:  no  objtxrtion,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

[Fr'>m   the   Washington   Evening   Star,    Aug. 

12.   1^64] 

CoMPLTTERs.  Predictions,   and  Voter.s 

In  the  world  of  physics  there  Is  a  curious 

theorv-    known    as    Helsenberg's    uncertainty 

principle  declaring  In   efTect  that   If  you  try 

to  otwerve  certain  microscopic  particles,  you 

change  their  nature  by  the  very  act  of  hxDk- 

ing  at  them. 

The  reason  for  this  lnvr>lve6  the  energy 
from  light  used  to  illuminate  the  particles 
under  the  mlcroecope.  which  somehow  af- 
fects "hem  But  the  principle  also  may  be 
applied  to  human  affairs,  noUbly  presiden- 
tial elections 

A  numt)er  of  Congressmen  are  dl.sturbed 
over  what  computer  predictions,  based  on  a 
few  scattered  returns,  may  do  to  voting  else- 
where Precinct  workers  noted  In  the  Cali- 
fornia GOP  primary  last  June,  and  In  the 
1960  election,  that  they  ha<l  trouble  getting 
people  out  to  voi«  aiu-r  the  television  fore- 
casts t>egan   pouring   m 


This  November  It's  possible  that  a  landgUiu 
by  one  candidate  on  the  east  coast,  foiM 
ample,  could  Induce  many  voters  out  Wm 
to  declare  "What's  the  use?"  hours  befal* 
poU-cloelng  time,  due  to  the  time  Im.  ». 
exiunlnlng  the  early  returns,  the  compute 
thus  may  be  Influencing  the  election  Itself 

P(jr  this  reason  Senator  Mundt,  of  South 
Dakota,  has  Intnxluced  a  bill  to  outlay 
broadcasting  ixjlh  reiurtis  and  electronic  pn. 
dictl(>i-.s  until  all  voting  booths  have  clo««i 
A  blpartls.in  group  of  Governors  is  also  look^ 
Ing  Into  the  matter 

Api'urently  realizing  that  In  a  court  tttt 
his  bill  might  be  found  to  violate  Uie  tint 
amendment.  Senator  Mundt  h;i6  indicated  he 
merely  wants  to  stimulate  debate  on  Uu 
problem 

From  the  looks  of  things,  It  will  be  up  to 
the  networks  to  exercise  some  restraint.  We 
doubt,  under  the  prets^ire  of  competition, 
that  they  will  But  this  Helsenberg  hetd. 
ache  promises  to  be  with  us  until  a  solu- 
tlon    is   found 

Mr.  MUNDT.  As  the  Washington  Star 
editorial  correctly  points  out.  my  pur- 
pose  in  introducing  proposed  legislation 
on  this  subject  was  not  to  advocate  any 
specific  solution;  and  my  effort  in  this 
comiection  is  devoted  solely  to  the  at- 
tempt to  stimulate  public  di.scussion  of 
the  problem  and  its  consequences,  in  the 
hope  that  an  optimum  solution  will  be 
found,  and  will  permit  our  system  of  free 
elections  to  operat^e  without  undue  in- 
fluence from  any  area  or  section  of  the 
country.  I  understand  that  the  Senator 
from  California  I  Mr.  Salinger]  this 
week  has  offered  a  different  approach 
to  solving  the  same  problem. 

Recently,  Mr.  Anson  Yaeger,  of  the 
largest  daily  newspaper  in  South  Dakota, 
the  daily  Argus-Leader,  recorded  his 
criticism  of  my  suggestion,  in  a  thought- 
ful editorial  which  he  sent  me.  with  the 
request  that  I  write  for  the  Argus-Leader 
my  reaction  to  his  comments.  Thia,  I 
was  happy  to  do 

In  the  hope  that  it  will  create  addi- 
tional interest  in  the  problem  created  by 
the  premature  reporting  of  election  re- 
turns and  the  violence  done  our  system 
of  free  elections  by  the  use  of  computen 
and  calculators  designed  to  report  final 
results  of  a  national  election  well  before 
millions  of  Americans  have  voted.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  at 
this  point  in  the  Record  the  Anson 
Yaeger  editorial  and  my  reply  to  it. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
and  the  reply  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
In  the  Record,  as  follows: 

[From  the  Sloux  Falls  Argus-Leader, 
June  25,  1964] 
The    EorroR's    Notebook:    Congress   Shouu 

FoRCrr    MiNDT's    Bill   To   Restrict  Niwb 

ON  ELEtTlO.N  DAT 

US  Senator  K.*rl  Mundt's  bill  to  prohibit 
broadcasUng  and  telecasting  of  presldenttil 
returns  until  the  polls  have  closed  all  overtM 
country  Is  an  unnecessary  restriction  on  In- 
formation the  public  Is  entitled  to  have. 

His  bill  involves  both  a  principle— the  pub- 
lic's access  to  the  news-  and  a  situation: 
specmcally,  what  news  the  public  may  hsw 
on  election  night.  ^^ 

South  Dakota's  senior  Senator  seee  a  prob- 
lem In  the  fact  that  voters  in  the  we«t« 
part  of  the  country  can  hear  election  rew™ 
from  the  East  before  the  polls  In  the  Wan 
close.  He  says  he  Isn't  sure  his  bill  Is  tM 
answer  to  the  problem.  We'd  like  to  cx»- 
vlnce  him  It  Isn't. 
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[From  the  Slotix  Palls  Argus-Leader,  July  8, 

^^^^^ _  1964] 

jjaUonI  uiMi  «:ww-^ -~--^^^^^^  ^  ^^  ^^^      MuWDT   ANSwras   Editorial:    Says   Election 
inent  *°°^j^jy^  spectacular."     He  says  that  Nkws  Rbstrictions   Needed  To  f^^r^r-.-nAun 


„.  the  election  of  a  President  Is  "our 
»"  '^rJS.  ivTous  exercise  In  self -govern- 


SAFEGtTARO 


°'  *  returns  and  projections  are  broadcast 
Ttee^^'^^^^  "»«  ^'  hours  before  tbe 
'^n,  c  STln  the  West  "people  who  want  to 
J^t  o^  X  bandwagon"  could  be  influenced 

^Cre'^'a/bfa  slight  problem  her^pe- 
]^r  to  our  democracy-but  the  solution 
i"^!^,  S?ack  out  the  news  on  election  night. 

would   mean 
returns 


**''Ts'from  New  YorkTforlnstance.  could 
:!^XdSst  unUi  the  last  polling  place  la 
be  ""*".,-,..,    „,   Mawaii      The  western 


than 
than 


rlosed   in   Alaska   or    Hawaii.      The 
nSTof    Alaska    are    6    hours   slower 
SS^York      Hawaii  Is  5   hours  slower 

'^'xhS' Uie  entire  Nation  would  be  denied 
information  of  the  election  ^^^^tll  early  the 
^«Tmornlng.  when  the  Alaska  polls  close— 
°^alT  of  some  6  hours  In  South  Dakota's 
IZ  there  would  be  a  wait  of  5  hours  on 
^'kas  western   polling   places. 

OVR  ELECTORATE  IS  RBSPONSIBLB 

The  American  electorate  Is  responsible 
•nou'eh  to  vote  Its  own  mind  In  the  ballot 
hooth  Whv  deny  anyone  In  the  country 
the  interesting,  early  returns  In  a  national 

election?  ,    . 

The  American  public  Is  mature  enough  to 
be  told  the  facts— as  soon  as  they  are  avail- 
able—about the  assassination  of  a  President. 
the  outbreak  of  war.  or  any  other  historic 
event      Why    the    concern    about    election 

news? 

Mundt's  proposal  seems  to  tell  the  public 
that  It  Isn  t  entitled  to  election  information 
on  the  dav  of  the  election,  because  someone 
might  be  Influenced  to  vote  for  the  Indi- 
cated winner. 

His  bill  goes  beyond  prohibiting  the  broad- 
cast of  early  results.  It  Includes  "any  opin- 
ion prediction,  or  other  matter  based  on  such 
results"  of  any  presidential  election.  This 
would  take  the  commentators  off  the  air, 
and  relegate  the  electronic  computers  to  the 
ranks  of  the  unemployed. 

The  better  course  for  Congress  Is  to  forget 
about  putting  blinders  or  hobbles  on  the 
news  Those  early,  first  returns  make  life 
in  these  50  States  of  the  United  States  a 
UtUe  bit  more  Interesting.  To  clamp  down 
on  the  biggest  news  story  of  an  election  year 
could  lead  to  a  chaotic  guessing  game  of 
what  Is  going  on. 

A  NEW    REPOETINC  TEAM 

There  has  been  some  confusion  In  the  past 
because  the  wire  services  and  networks  each 
ran  their  own  election  setup— and  reported 
different  ubulatlons.  This  will  be  eliminated 
in  the  future. 

The  Associated  Press,  the  television  net- 
works—ABC, CBS,  NBC— and  United  Press 
International  have  Just  agreed  to  work  as  a 
team  In  reporting  national  elections.  The 
newspapers,  radio  stations,  and  television  sta- 
Uona  which  are  members  of  or  subscribe  to 
these  news  services  and  networks  are  respon- 
sible In  their  obligations  to  the  public  In 
presenting  the  news, 

REPEAL   SOLTH   DAKOTA'S  RESTRICTION 

South  DakoU  has  on  Its  books  at  the  pres- 
ent time  a  law  which  prohibits  public  dis- 
closure Of  the  returns  until  all  precinct  poll- 
ing places  In  the  State  are  closed.  It  applies 
to  general  and  primary  elections. 

This  law  Is  Inspired  by  the  boundary  In 
the  middle  of  the  State  between  the  central 
and  mountain  time  zones. 

The  law  should  be  repealed.  The  Idea  that 
what  the  east  river  does  might  influence  the 
cowboys  west  of  the  river,  or  vice  versa.  In 
the  hour's  time  lag  Involved,  Is  abstird. 

South  Dakotans  vote  as  they  please — and 
to  does  the  rest  of  the  Nation. 

Anson  Ykagkb. 


News  Rkstrictions 

Ballot 

(The  following  letter  by  U.S.  Senator  Karl 
Mundt  Is  addressed  to  Anson  Yeager,  execu- 
tive editor  of  the  Argus-Leader.  Yeager  In- 
vited Mundt  to  comment  on  his  Editor's 
Notebook  of  June  25  entitled:  "Congress 
Should  Forget  Mundt's  Bill  To  Restrict  News 
on  Election  Day.") 

Dear  Anson:  Thank  you  for  your  letter  of 
June  25  transmitting  your  editorial  In  op- 
p>osltlon  to  my  suggestion  that  the  early  re- 
porting of  national  election  returns  by  the 
radio-TV  media  be  restricted  and  asking  for 
my  comments  or  criticisms  of  your  position. 
I  appreciate  your  Invitation  for  comment  and 
am  happy  to  respond. 

Naturally,  I  have  no  criticism  of  your  op- 
position because  in  Introducing  my  proposal 
to  give  the  Federal  Communications  Com- 
mission (FCC)  authority  to  restrict  the 
radio-TV  media  from  nationally  reporting 
such  early  returns  while  substantial  por- 
tions of  our  Nation  are  still  voting.  I  stated 
I  was  doing  so  to  Invite  discussion,  com- 
ments,  and  alternative  recommendations.  I ') 
specifically  told  the  Senate  at  the  time  that 
I  was  not  convinced  In  my  own  mind  that 
my  particular  suggestion  was  the  correct 
answer. 

But  I  wa,s  then  and  still  am  convinced  that 
general  public  discussion  and  study  is  de- 
sirable to  determine  whether  It  Is  In  the  best 
national  Interest  to  use  calculating  machines 
and  other  scientific  devices  to  report  pre- 
mature conclusions  as  to  national  election 
results  while  voters  are  still  waiting  to  go  to 
the  polls  in  much  of  the  country. 

What  we  want  In  a  national  election  Is  not 
primarily  to  provide  the  opportunity  for  a 
"news  scoop"  by  any  reportorlal  service  or 
device,  but  rather  to  determine  at  the  poll- 
ing pl{u;eB  by  the  solemn  process  of  voting  in 
secret  what  actually  Is  the  majority  opinion 
of  the  people  of  this  country  on  the  highly 
important  and  significant  selection  of  a 
President. 

Just  as  campaigning  is  prohibited  at  the 
polling  places;  Just  as  great  pains  are  taken 
to  protect  the  secrecy  and  security  of  the 
ballot;  and  Just  as  no  voting  district  p)ermlt8 
the  current  tabulation  and  reporting  of  re- 
sults while  the  voters  of  that  district  stlU 
have  the  opportunity  vote,  I  feel  there  exist 
serious  possibilities  for  unduly  influencing 
election  results  by  telling  the  country  how 
the  vast  cities  and  the  populous  States  of  the 
East  have  made  their  decisions  before  mil- 
lions of  Americans  farther  west  have  exer- 
cised their  solemn  duty  of  voting  for  the 
candidates  of  their  choice. 

SOUTH    DAKOTA    LAW    18    SOUND 

I  think  our  South  Dakota  State  Legislature 
was  wise  In  prohibiting  the  public  disclosure 
of  election  returns  until  all  the  precinct 
places  In  our  State  are  closed.  The  good 
Judgement  resulting  In  that  State  prohibition 
Is  an  Indication  of  why  I  am  disturbed  over 
the  potentialities  that  exist  of  unduly  in- 
fluencing a  national  election  result  through 
early  public  disclosure  of  voting. 

I  doubt  you  will  find  much  support  within 
our  State  for  your  recommendation  that  our 
State  prohibition  In  this  connection  should 
be  repealed.  Surely  otu-  west  river  citizens 
have  the  right  to  vote  "as  they  please"  with- 
out luiowlng  in  advance  that  the  more  popu- 
lous east  river  counties  may  have  already 
decided  the  issues,  thus  placing  the  west 
river  voter  In  the  position  of  making  his 
vote  an  exercise  In  futility  or  encoiu-aglng 
him  not  to  vote  at  all  because  his  preference 
has  been  publicized  as  already  being  the 
winner  or  the  loser.  We  all  want  as  many 
voters  as  possible  In  otir  State — and  nation- 
ally— ^to  exercise  their  franchise  privileges. 


By  telling  them  "It  Is  all  over  but  the 
shouting"  even  before  it  Is  their  time  to  vote 
we  clearly  encourage  fewer  rather  than  great- 
er numt>er  of  voters  to  go  to  the  polls  on 
election  day. 

That  is  not  all  that  Is  wrong  with  the 
precalculation  and  publication  of  election 
results  while  the  voting  still  continues.  As 
all  students  of  our  elective  process  realize, 
the  large  urban  areas  of  this  country — mostly 
located  In  the  Blast — already  have  an  unfair 
and  an  unjust  advantage  in  the  determina- 
tion of  who  Is  to  be  President  of  the  United 
States. 

Our  "bloc  system"  of  voting  In  the  elec- 
toral college,  which  provides  for  a  winner- 
take-all  ballot  under  a  tinlt  rule  where  the 
candidate  receiving  a  majority  of  one  vote 
or  more  in  the  popular  voting  gets  all  of  the 
electoral  votes  of  that  State,  means  that  each 
Individual  voter  in  New  York  State  really 
casts  43  votes  for  President  ( his  electoral  col- 
lege strength)  while  each  individual  voter 
in  South  Dakota  casts  only  four  votes  for 
President.  Thus  as  Individuals,  we  South 
Dakotans  are  less  than  10  percent  as  impor- 
tant or  as  powerful  as  our  individual  coun- 
terparts in  New  York.  This  iniquitous  voting 
system  In  my  opinion  is  the  taproot  of  most 
of  the  evil  and  freedom  curtailing  trends  In 
government  today  and  I  have  Introduced  a 
constitutional  amendment  to  correct  it. 

INJUSTICE    COMPOUNDED 

However,  to  add  to  this  unfair  eastern  ad- 
vantage in  the  election  of  otir  Presidents  the 
propaganda  and  persuasive  influence  It  gains 
by  announcement  of  vote  results  hours  be- 
fore western  polls  are  closed  Is  to  compound 
an  Injustice  and  to  give  the  eastern  seaboard 
an  added  advantage  over  those  of  us  voting 
in  western  time  zones. 

It  Is  a  well  established  political  phenom- 
enon that  there  Is  a  certain  percentage  of 
voters  in  every  election  who  tend  to  ride 
the  bandwagon  and  who  want  to  vote  for  a 
winner.  Even  those  voters  opposed  to  the 
winner  may  well  become  discouraged  and 
not  vote  at  all  if  the  early  disclosure  of 
eastern  results  clearly  indicates  their  per- 
sonal preference  Is  hopelessly  defeated  In  the 
great  centers  of  population. 

Even  James  C.  Hagerty,  vice  president  of 
the  American  Broadcasting  Company,  Is  con- 
vinced something  should  be  done  to  equalize 
voting  opportunity  throughout  the  country 
and  to  curtail  the  capacity  of  a  new  elec- 
tronic phenomenon  to  influence  election  re- 
sults by  premature  disclosure  while  millions 
are  still  voting.  Mr.  Hagerty  said  recently 
he  approved  correcting  this  situation  by  leg- 
islation to  prevent  television  networks  from 
announcing  election  returns  while  west  coast 
polls  are  still  open. 

He  went  even  further  and  stated  that 
when  he  was  on  the  press  staff  of  the  1952 
Republican  campaign  supporting  Eisenhower 
for  the  Presidency,  "we  claimed  victory  In 
States  that  we  were  stire  Elsenhower  would 
win  before  we  actually  knew  he  was  win- 
ning" and  the  "Kennedy  people  did  the 
same  thing  in  Connecticut  In  1960."  The 
reason  like  it  or  not,  f>eople  are  people,  and 
a  certain  percentage  of  people,  as  voters,  are 
subject  to  what  Mr.  Hagerty  calls,  "band- 
wagon Influence"  and  early  eastern  an- 
nounoements  have  an  Influence  upon  far 
western  voters  which  Is  to  be  deplored. 

It  may  be  true,  as  Anson  Yeager  argues, 
that  "those  early,  first  returns  make  life  In 
these  50  States  of  the  United  States  a  little 
bit  more  interesting,"  but  more  ftmdamental 
than  that,  in  my  opinion.  Is  to  develop  a 
procedure  which  will  help  assure  that  every 
national  election  In  this  country  faithfully 
reflects  what  citizens  believe  to  be  the  choice 
which  will  make  life  In  these  50  States  of 
the  United  States  a  little  bit  more  secure, 
profitable,  and  enjoyable  the  next  4  years. 
For  that,  many  would  be  willing  to  wait  a 
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few  ertra  hoars  to  make  sure  all  have  voted 
before  releasing  the  news  on  how  those  with 
the  big  blocs  of  electoral  votea  In  the  East 
have  regUtered  thetr  election  day  decisions 

Many  letters  Jiave  reached  my  office  from 
around  the  country  commenting  on  my  pro- 
poeal  to  "do  •oraethlng'  to  protect  the 
sanctity  of  the  voting  on  election  day 

About  90  percent  of  the  letters  have  ap- 
plauded and  approved  this  etTort  and  many 
have  offered  Intereeting  and  appealing  sug- 
gestions of  theU  own.  Among  the  alterna- 
tives we  now  confront  are  the  following; 

(1)  Do  nothing  to  curtail  or  restrict  the 
early  disclosure  of  election  results  in  the 
populous  East. 

(2)  Authorize  the  Federal  Communica- 
tions Commission  Ui  enact  regulations 
which  would  minimize  If  not  totally  correct 
the  unfortvmate  cof.3€quences  of  reporting 
election  results  while  mlUl  >n8  of  Americans 
are  still  deliberating  and  preparing  to  vote 

(3)  Induce  the  radio-television  Industry 
to  establish  a  code  of  self-restraint  through 
which,  by  voluntary  action,  it  would  refrain 
from  reporting,  until  all  polls  are  closed,  re- 
ports and  Bclentlfle  analysis  of  early  returns 
as  In  the  recent  California  primary  where 
Gov.  Grant  Sawyer,  of  Nevada,  reported. 
"When  a  Goldwater  victory  was  announced 
more  ttoan  hatT  an  hour  before  the  polls 
closed,  many  voters  m  both  parties  refused 
to  vote.  There  was  panic  among  precinct 
workers  on  both  sides  and  many  persons 
changed  their  votes  to  catch  the  winner  Just 
as  State  delegations  do  at  conventions  when 
a  trend  becomes  strong 

(4)  One  interesting  propositi  recomnieruls 
the  PCC  Instigate  regulations  prohibiting 
radio- television  stetlons  from  early  disclo- 
sure of  votes  untU  polls  close  In  every  area 
of  the  SUte  in  wblch  the  station  is  located 
and  prohlbltlog  the  transmission  by  na- 
tional network  of  interstate  hookup  or  con- 
nection of  returns  beyond  the  borders  of  any 
State  until  aU  States  have  voted  Thus 
voters  within  aac&  State  could  be  kept  cur- 
rently advised  of  wh.it  occurs  in  their  own 
State  election  but  the  deliberate  distribution 
of  such  returns  nationally  by  interstate  con- 
nections would  be  delayed  until  all  polls  are 
closed. 

(5)  Finally  one  ardent  supporter  of  Anson 
Yeager's  theory  of  promptly  releasing  the 
election  results  <ub  'the  biggest  news  story 
of  an  election  year'  proposes  States  be  re- 
quired to  count  and  release  the  votes  ad 
they  are  cast,  reporting  to  the  people  on  an 
hourly  basis  haw  the  election  is  going  In  each 
area  of  the  State  and  Nation  thus  adding 
to  the  excitement  of  election  day. 

PROBLEM     M.\GNIFIED 

The  very  fact  that  the  .Assoclited  Press, 
television  networks  ABC.  CBri.  and  NBC  and 
the  United  Press  International  are  now  plan- 
ning to  work  as  a  team  In  reporting  and 
analyzing  national  elections  can — If  nothing 
18  done — magnify  rather  than  reduce  the 
problems  created  by  the  premature  early  dis- 
closure and  publication  of  election  results 

Now,  at  le^t.  there  Is  the  uncertainty 
created  by  the  fact  that  sometimes  one  serv- 
ice or  the  other  reports  Its  findings  In  dis- 
agreement with  one  or  more  of  Its  competi- 
tors. By  pooling  their  resources  and  con- 
solidating their  findings  as  proposed,  the  na- 
tional Impact  of  a  report  from  New  York  City 
indicating  that  "Candidate  A  has  swept  the 
East  and  Is  a  certain  winner  of  the  Presidency 
according  to  our  XYZ  election  computer 
and  our  combined  staff  of  analysts  from  coast 
to  coast"  when  lueard  in  Western  States  dur- 
ing the  afternoon  of  election  day  Is  likely  to 
make  voting  there  about  as  unimportant  and 
unimpressive  as  trying  to  kick  a  field  goal 
after  the  fourth  quarter  has  ended  and  the 
crowd  has  left  the  stadium 

It  should  also  be  pointed  out  that  use  of 
voting  machines  with  the  Immediate  ca- 
pacity to  report  results  Is  almost  universal  In 


our  large  eastern  cities  and  thus  one  more 
advantage  Is  provided  to  Influence  the  west- 
ern voter  If  his  actions  and  decisions  are  to 
be  reported  nationally  while  others  have  not 
vet  gone  to  the  polls 

Let  me  repeat.  I  introduced  my  proixisal  to 
create  discussion  and  tu  focus  attention  on 
the  problems  created  by  the  scientific  ad- 
vances enabling  early  returns  to  forecast 
final  results  and  giving  to  the  disclosure  na- 
tionally of  such  early  returns  a  capacity  to 
influence  national  elections  never  before  ex- 
perienced In  this  country  I  iun  not — repeat 
not — certain  the  suggestion  proposed  by  me 
Is  the  correct  or  appropriate  remedy 

I  urge  Anson  Yea^er  and  others  to  continue 
study  on  both  of  the  problems  and  their  pos- 
sible remedies.  To  simply  suggest  It  is 
not  Important  or  to  reject  a  specific  proposal 
does  not  cure  the  situation  nor  aid  In  ap- 
proaching the  Ideal  of  giving  every  American 
an  equal  opportunity  to  express  his  personal 
preference  with  equal  authority  at  the  poll- 
ing places  uninfluenced  by  how  others  are 
VLitmg  and  unaware  of  whether  he  is  voting 
with   the  majority  or  the  minority. 

Adherence  as  closely  as  possible  to  this 
Ideal  of  self-government  by  secret  ballot  has 
loiK  *Jeen  a  keystone  In  the  success  of  our 
American  system  of  free  franchise  and  any- 
thing any  of  us  can  do  to  protect  the  In- 
tegrity and  improve  upon  the  equality  of  this 
system   of    self-determination  should    be   of 

benefit   to   all. 

Karl  E  Mundt. 

U^.  Senator. 

Washington. 


SKIN  DIVING 
Mr  INOUYK  Mr  PrtsidttiL.  thf  Au- 
KUaL  l.^.^ue  ol  Ki'adtT  s  Digest  coiiLaiiis  an 
article  on  skindivina.  The  article  was 
written  bv  Stewart  James,  afid  oruimally 
it  was  published  m  tlie  July  issue  of  the 
Honolulu  Beacon. 

Skindivmu  is  a  rapidly  growing  sport. 
But  It  IS  not  a  tiame  for  the  untrained 
amateur.  It  requires  training:  and  know- 
how;  and  scubadivms.  for  which  the 
diver  carries  his  own  air  supply,  requires 
safe  and  up-to-date  equipment 

To  help  assure  proper  safety  staiid- 
ards  in  scubadivmy  equipment,  the 
junior  Senator  from  Cofuiecticut  I  Mr. 
RiBicoFFi— who  has  been  washing  war 
a«ainst  all  forms  uf  hazards  m  our  en- 
vironment—has introduced  proposed  leg- 
islation which  deserves  careful  con- 
sideration by  Congress  This  article 
clearly  emphasizes  the  need  for  enact- 
mefit  of  the  R:bicoff  bill. 

I    ask    unanimous    consent    that    Mr 
James'  aiticle  be  printed  In  the  Record. 
There  bein«   no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  m  the  Record. 
as  follows 

[Condensed  from  the  Honolulu  Beacon] 
SKiNomNG— One     Part      Pvs.      One      P.^rt 
Danger 
(  By  Stewart  James ) 
This   year  some   7    million   Americans   are 
enjoying   one   of   the    fastest    growing   sports 
in    the    world— sklndlvlng       There    are    now 
more   than    .500   organized   clubs   of   devotees 
m  the  United  States      And  In  other  parts  of 
the    globe     from    Europe's    Riviera    to    Aus- 
tralia's Great  Barrier  Reef,  ancnher  5  million 
enthusiasts   are  plunging  Into  weans,  lakes, 
rivers,  ponds — even  quarries. 

Along  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean, 
where  sklndlvlng  began  as  a  fad  before 
World  War  IT.  sklndlvers  turned  archeolo- 
glsts  lug  to  the  surface  hunks  of  antique 
statuary     and     pieces     of     Roman     galleys 


.Ground  the  Florida  Keys,  divers  spear  te 
and  search  hopefully  for  the  wrecks  cf  gpui 
ish  galleons.  In  California  they  frollcw^ 
sea  lions,  and  In  Puget  Sound,  Wash.,  la^tj^ 
Canadian  waters  off  Vancouver  Iilan<i,  tbn 
.actually  wrestle  with  octopuses  Juit  for  i2 
fun  of  It. 

As   a   sport,   sklndlvlng   shares  the  csch« 
of    risk    att.iched    to    sports   car    racing  UM 
mountain  climbing,  and  like  these  other  Usu 
of  judgment,  skill  and  nerve  It  Is  loaded  with 
danger      Liist  year,  there  were  an  e«tlm»t«a 
27  deaths  among  sklndlvers  In  Florida  alont 
Alarmed  at   the  Increase  In  accidents  ud 
fatalities.   Senator   Abraham    A    RiBicorr,  at 
Connecticut,    former    Secretary    of   the  ^5 
Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Wti- 
fare,    recently    intrcxluccd    a    bill    aimed  u 
making  the  sport  .safer.     RiBirorr  asked  th« 
the  US    Public  Health  Service  set  RUnd&rdi 
of  purity  for  skin  divers'   air  supplies.    Hi 
also    asked    that    P  H  S     create    a    nailomi 
clearinghouse  for  Information  on  skindlvini 
techniques    and    spoiisor    underwater  safety 
programs      Today,    anyone   can  walk  Into  i 
sporting  gfxids  shop,  buy  whatever  he  war.u, 
and  use  It,  with  no  instruction  whatever 

Some  clubs  are  trying  to  get  the  Mfetj 
message  aci-oss  Uj  unwary  newcomers  to  Hit 
sport.  In  Washington.  DC  .  I  visaed  a  ciuh 
called  the  Pioneers,  whose  members  helped 
train  1,000  sklndlvers  last  year  I  watclad 
the  coaching  team  give  students  their  stand- 
urd  indoctrination — a  3-hour  photographic 
slide  show  detailing  the  use  of  sklndlmg 
equipment  and  describing  the  hazards  Thu 
somewhat  gruesome  demonstration  featund 
pictures  of  burst  eardrums,  blownout  lunji 
Joints  swollen  by  nitrogen  bubbles,  and  nu- 
merous varieties  of  sharks 

•pninny  thing."  one  instructor  told  me 
afterward  In  a  puzzled  tone,  "quite  a  few 
pnvspects  Just  see  the  Indoctrination  shov 
and  drop  out  of  the  course." 

The  .simplest  and  mofit  popular  equipment 
for  sklndlvlng  Is  mask.  fins,  and  snorke;. 
The  nia.^^k.  a  rubber-mounted  safety  gLia 
faceplate,  permits  the  wearer  tu  keep  hu 
eyes  open  under  water.  The  long  rubber  !ia 
tit  over  the  diver's  feet  and  an  prupel  hli 
rapidly  through  the  water  The  snorkel  u 
a  tube  sh.iped  like  the  letter  J.  with  tin 
curved  end  httlng  Into  the  mouth  and  the 
other  end  sticking  out  of  the  water.  Tat 
diver  lies  face  down  in  the  water  and  breaths 
through  the  snorkel. 

In  scuba  diving  i  scuba  Is  the  abbrevlatioc 
for  "self-contained  underwater  breathln« 
apparatus"),  the  diver  carries  his  own  ii: 
supply  in  a  50-pound  tank  fastened  to  ha 
back.  The  tank,  which  becomes  alm« 
weightless  under  water,  holds  71  cubic  feet 
of  air.  pressurized  at  2.250  p«-.unds  per  aquin 
Inch.  Through  a  valved  moutiiplece,  d^ 
veloped  by  world-famed  diver  Capt  Jacqua- 
Yves  Cousteau,  of  the  French  Navy,  aa! 
Emlle  Oagnan,  air  is  fed  to  the  diver  at  i 
pr»*.sure  which  Increases  as  he  descends  and 
decreases  as  he  ascends  Tlie  air  supply  lart 
from  30  minutes  to  an  hour,  depending  oc 
the  depth  of  the  dive  and  on  how  rapidly  th« 
diver  moves  or  breathes 

Conversing  with  experienced  scuba  dlTW 
reinforces  the  notion  that  this  Is  no  t[KC 
for  the  nervous  or  the  untutored.  A  dl«f 
may  encounter  unfriendly  sharks  or  bam- 
cuda.  he  may  panic  and  ram  a  rock  or  ree 
he  may  run  out  of  air  at  too  great  a  deptt 
and  m  his  rushed  ascent  to  the  surface  pi 
the   'bends." 

Increases  in  pressure  do  strange  tHH* 
to  btxly  chemlstrv  and  also  compress  t« 
hollow  spaces  In  the  body,  such  as  the  stoo- 
ach.  lungs,  and  sinuses.  Divers  with  <»» 
feel  excruciating  head  pains  In  water  as  8B*l- 
low  as  15  feet.  A  leaky  filling  In  a  too« 
under  pressure  becomes  unmitigated  torto^ 
If  one  panics  and  stops  breathing  normsW 
aa  pressure  on  the  body  decreases,  the  lunT 
expand  and  may  rupture.  "Breathe  r««- 
laxly  and  follow  your  bubbles,"  the  expC 
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^y.-that  U.  never  surface  faster  than  your 
bubbles  rl«!-  ^^^^  ^^^^  ^^Ing  on  nltro- 

^^Hlx^ls  which  has  been  described  as  a 
««°^  drunkenness  Impairing  Judgment 
ppjgress   e  complete  irresponsibility. 

»^T^^N^^v  EVrlmental  Diving  Unit 
The    US  Z^''  >  1     -a  Blgnlflcant  Im- 

^"  'r„f  of  mionln'^  in  39  percent  of  hlgb- 

P^"°.  Ji  oe^onnel  at  the  depth  of  100  feet." 

''Tiu^r  K2r  bed  his  experience  while  In- 

Jtiiung Twreck  at  a  depth  of  150  feet  in 

T  l^aniiis  He  said,  "I  didn't  notice  any- 
^eBahamiis     ^^^    ^^^^    ^^^    ^^^^    grouper 

^'"^  ^nc  beside  me.  I  took  out  my  mouth- 
.^nunlng  b^ide  me  Fortunately 

Sd"  s.nmmuig'llongslde  grabbed  me  and 
?^.rt  the  mouthpiece  back  In  my  Jaws.' 
r';^  is^hv  one  of  the  cardinal  rules  of 
^u^  divmg  IS  never  go  down  without  an 
•rn^rlenced  fellow  diver. 

^ut  despite  the  s;Ut  of  danger-<Jr  perhaps 
.  .ccount  of  It-the  number  of  sklndlvers 
fJiu^^ed  with  such  velocity  that  big 
SSlness  is  taking  notice.  American  Machine 
Tmrndrv  Co  ,  for  Instance,  has  gone  Into 
o,e  manufacture  of  underwater  specialties. 
AndVecentlv.  as  a  concession  to  the  ladles. 
there  hiis  come  the  Introduction  of  hlgh- 
Sswon  colored  rubber  suits.  These  have 
[\L  appealed  to  the  males,  and  today  s  skln- 
dj^ers  wben  assembled  In  strength,  look  like 
a  living  Persian  carpet. 

The  reisons  for  diving  are  as  varied  as  the 
divers  them.'^elves.  Captain  Cousteau  dives 
in  the  spirit  of  scientific  Inquiry.  Royalties 
from  his  invention,  the  Cousteau  scuba  lung, 
are  devoted  to  advancing  the  knowledge  of 
the  watery  world. 

Although  71  percent  of  the  earth  Is  cov- 
ered bv  water,  less  than  3  percent  of  this  has 
been  explored  The  U.S.  Government  Is 
spending  aporoxlmately  $124  million  on  un- 
derwater technology.  At  U.S.  Navy  medical 
centers  In  New  London,  Conn.,  and  Bethesda. 
Md  hiphlv  trained  personnel  are  finding 
ihelr  way  deeper  and  deeper  Into  the  depths. 
E.xact  Information  Is  classified,  but  authorl- 
Ues  admit  they  have  been  able  to  send  divers 
more  than  500  feet  down. 

The  amateur  sklndlver  feels  that  he  is 
part  of  this  exploration  Into  Uie  unknown. 
But  usuallv  his  hope  1b  to  find  a  wreck  to 
explore.  Since  man  has  been  sailing  and 
boats  have  been  sinking  for  a  long  time,  the 
supply  of  these  enticements  seems  unlimited. 
Por  Great  Lakes  divers,  there  Is  even  a  book 
covering  the  whereabouts  of  6,000  wrecks. 

But  the  absolute  cream  of  the  underwater 
dream  Is  the  location  of  one  of  the  Spanish 
treasure  galleons  that  once  sailed  from  the 
Indies.  Sklndlvers  along  the  Florida  Keys 
look  for  these  with  bounding  hopes,  and  wild 
rumors  of  wreck  locations  flicker  in  and  out 
of  their  speech  like  stock  market  tips.  Teddy 
Tacker.  of  Burmuda,  Is  their  Inspiration. 
Tucker,  In  the  past  10  years,  has  dredged  up 
over  $200,000  worth  of  treasure  from  the 
waters  around  the  Island. 

But  for  every  success  there  are  uncounted 
failures.  If  much  treasure  has  turned  up.  It 
has  been  remarkably  well  hidden.  Joe  Per- 
sons, a  rare  coin  dealer  In  St.  Petersburg. 
Pla  ,  reflecting  on  the  state  of  the  market, 
said,  "Spanish  doubloons?  I  haven't  even 
seen  a  slngloon." 

Treasure-hunting  dlsappolntmenta  and 
the  dangers  Inherent  In  the  sport  dont 
dampen  the  spirits  of  sklndlvers.  On  a 
Florida  Key  I  chatted  with  a  young  execu- 
tive from  Ohio.  He  and  25  members  of  his 
diving  club  had  flown  In  the  day  before  on 
a  chartered  flight  for  a  weekend  of  diving. 
"What  makes  vou  like  diving?"  I  asked. 
He  pondered  a  moment.  "When  you  get 
down  there  under  the  water,"  he  said,  "you 
forget  your  troubles.  You  stop  worrying 
about  anything." 

Obviously  millions  of  Americans  agree  that 
this  exhilarating  pastime  offers  a  fine  release 
from  earthly  woes. 
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GUIDELINES  POR  COLD  WAR 
VICTORY 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  the 
National  Strategy  Committee  of  the 
American  Security  Council  will  publish 
today,  August  12,  a  series  of  treatises  en- 
titled. "Guidelines  for  Cold  War  Vic- 
tory." I  have  had  an  opportunity  to  re- 
view an  advance  copy  of  this  publica- 
tion, and  I  wholeheartedly  recommend 
its  reading  to  all  who  are  interested  in 
the  definition  and  accomplishment  of  na- 
tional purposes.  This  study  has  been  2 
years  In  preparation,  and  it  represents 
a  broad  spectrum  of  opinion  as  to  the 
recommendations  on  national  strategy. 
In  order  that  Senators  may  become 
familiar  with  the  type  of  material  con- 
tained in  the  "Guidelines  for  Cold  War 
Victory,"  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
a  summary  of  the  publioMJon,  also  pre- 
pared by  the  National  Strategy  Commit- 
tee of  the  American  Seciu-ity  Council, 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  summary 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 


GUTDKLINBS  FOB  GOLD  'WAR  VICTORY 

(Prepared   by   the   National   Strategy   Com- 
mittee,   American    Security    Council,    123 
North  Wacker  Drive,  Chicago,  111.) 
The  free  world  and  the  Communist  bloc 
are    locked    In    a    final    war    to    determine 
whether  the  world  will  live  under  dictator- 
ship or  under  freedom.     If  we  lose  this  war 
the  lights  of  freedom  will  go  out  all  over  the 
world,  possibly  not  to  be  relighted  for  cen- 
turies. 

The  National  Governors'  Conference  said 
In  a  resolution  unanimously  adopted  by  all 
Governors  representing  all  wings  of  both 
major  political  parties  on  July  24,  1963: 

"The  only  real  obstacle  standing  today  be- 
tween communism  and  world  dictatorship  Is 
a  strong  United  States,  determined  to  use 
Its  strength  In  freedom's  cause.  •  •  •  The 
cold  war  Is  a  real  and  deadly  struggle  from 
which  only  one  side  will  emerge  victorious." 
The  late  President  John  F.  Kennedy  set 
forth  the  basic  goal  of  America  In  1962  when 
he  said  that  we  seek  "a  peaceful  world  com- 
munity of  free  and  Independent  states — free 
to  choose  their  own  futtire  and  their  own 
system,  so  long  as  It  does  not  threaten  the 
freedom  of  others." 

Standing  between  America  and  Its  goal  Is 
the  Communist  empire's  drive  for  world 
dominion.  The  Communist  goal,  restated 
again  and  again.  Is  the  overthrow  of  all  non- 
Communist  societies  and  Institutions.  The 
Communist  goal  Is  total  victory  for  world 
communism. 

The  two  goals  are  utterly  Irreconcilable. 
Yet,  although  the  Communists  have  clearly 
declared  war  on  us,  America  has  failed  to 
decide  that  It.  too.  seeks  victory  In  the  pres- 
ent conflict  Instead,  for  nearly  two  decades 
the  United  States  has  patiently  pursued  the 
policy  of  containment.  The  failure  of  this 
policy  Is  now  clear.  Nonetheless,  the  United 
States  Is  today  softening  its  policy  of  con- 
tainment and  shifting  to  the  far  more  con- 
ciliatory strategy  of  interdependence. 

The  basic  assumption  in  the  strategy  of 
interdependence  Is  that  by  helping  the  So- 
viet Union  overcome  Its  economic  difficulties, 
by  seeking  areas  of  common  action,  and  by 
working  toward  a  "convergence"  of  values 
and  purposes,  we  can  gradually  bring  about 
the  fundamental  alteration  of  Soviet  purpose 
which  containment  alone  failed  to  do. 

The  idea  of  convergence  Is  based  on  the 
belief  that  as  the  United  States  becomes 
more  socialistic  and  the  Soviet  Union  adopts 
more  Western  methods,  there  will  soon  be 


no  differences  between  the  two  systems  and. 
therefore,  no  reason  for  confllct. 

■We  believe  that  these  strategies  are  utterly 
wrong.  They  totally  ignore  the  fact  that 
every  act  of  moderation  or  compromise,  every 
retreat  or  concession  on  our  part,  has  led 
not  to  reciprocity  on  the  part  of  the  Com- 
munists, but  to  new  pressure;  not  to  a  relax- 
ation of  tension,  but  to  a  new  crisis;  not  to- 
ward peace,  but  toward  war. 

The  new  strategy  of  Interdependence  has 
already  been  the  basis  for  the  no-inspectlon 
nuclear  test  ban  treaty,  the  credit  sale  of 
wheat  to  Russia,  the  recent  moves  to  de- 
velop even  more  trade  with  Communist  na- 
tions, and  the  unilateral  Interlocking  arms 
control  reduction  of  enriched  uranium  and 
Plutonium  production. 

The  net  effect  of  a  policy  of  conciliation 
and  accommodation  is  to  affirm  the  Soviet 
leadership  in  its  view  that  world  communism 
and  Its  own  hegemony  are  practical  goals 
which  do  not  Involve  undue  risk,  goals  that 
they  can  now  hope  to  achieve  through  in- 
creased aggression  and  subversion.  Thus, 
instead  of  preserving  peace,  our  present  strat- 
egies immeasurably  Increase  the  danger  of 
nuclear  war. 

A  policy  of  conciliation  and  accommodation 
can  never  be  eEfective  In  dealing  with  a  dic- 
tator-aggressor. History  shows  that  this  can 
be  no  more  effective  in  dealing  with  Khru- 
shchev than  It  was  In  dealing  with  Hitler. 

Thus,  the  Communists  have  been  winning 
the  cold  war  because  United  States  policy: 

(1)  Is  a  defensive  policy,  with  all  this 
Implies  strategically  and  psychologically.  It 
abandons  the  Initiative  to  the  Communists 
and  allows  them  to  choose  the  field  of  bat- 
tle. It  compels  us  to  react  rather  than  act. 
It  abandons  our  antl-Communlst  allies  with- 
in the  Communist  empire.  It  weakens  the 
belief  of  "fencesltters"  In  our  ultimate  vic- 
tory and  dismays  some  of  our  most  loyal 
friends.  It  saps  our  will  to  make  sacrifices, 
raises  false  hopes  and  encoiu'ages  national 
complacency. 

(2)  Provides  no  real  Inducement  to  the 
Communists  to  stop  the  cold  war.  The 
belief  that  the  United  States  will  never  take 
the  offensive  assures  the  Reds  that  they  can 
pursue  their  objective  without  risk  to  them- 
selves. They  have  the  world  to  win  and 
nothing  to  lose  by  continuing  to  wage  the 
cold  war  against  us,  their  passive  adversary. 

(3)  Falls  to  make  use  of  our  national 
power  while  we  still  have  it.  The  United 
States  Is  still  the  strongest  naUon  In  the 
world.  Our  military,  economic,  indtistrlal 
and  technological  capabilities  exceed  those 
of  any  country  on  the  face  of  the  globe.  At 
present,  victory  can  be  won  without  nuclear 
war.  While  the  United  States  has  the  mUl- 
tary  capacity  to  win  a  hot  war,  no  aggressor 
win  dare  start  a  hot  war.  Thus,  It  Is  urgent 
that  we  win  the  cold  war  before  the  Corn- 
munlsts  achieve  a  technological  break- 
through which  may  reverse  this  balance  of 

power.  _ 

Unless  the  United  States  adopts  an  affirma- 
tive cold  war  policy.  It  virlll  continue  to  lose 
the  cold  war  In  the  same  way  that  a  foot- 
ball team  would  lose  If  It  were  prohibited 
from  crossing  the  50-yard  line. 

Against  the  Communist  strategy  of  aggres- 
sion there  can  and  must  be  a  strategy  not 
merely  to  deter  aggression  but  to  transform 
aggressors  Into  peacefxU  governments.  In 
place  of  the  present  policies  which  encourage 
the  Soviets  In  their  drive  for  world  rule,  the 
United  States  must  develop  a  strategy  of  vic- 
tory which  wrlll  provide  real  inducements  to 
the  Communists  to  call  off  the  cold  war. 

We  do  not  advocate  a  conquest  by  the 
United  States  of  the  peoples  of  the  Commu- 
nist bloc.  Rather,  we  aim  at  a  true  recon- 
ciliation and  peace  between  free  peoples. 
Such  a  reconciliation  will  not  be  possible 
until  there  Is  a  basic  change  In  the  nature 
of  their  government— until  their  govern- 
ment stops  trying  to  conquer  the  rest  of  the 
world. 
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A  vUU>l«  U.S.  foreign  policy  to  accomplish 
our  national  goiU  of  a  "peaceful  world  com- 
munity of  free  and  Independent  states," 
mvut  aim  at  three  things  concurrently: 
First,  halt  further  Communist  expansion; 
second,  prcanote  tbe  national  independence 
or  at  leaat  the  neutrality  of  the  Communist 
satellite  states;  aad.  third,  work  for  the 
establishment  of  goverrunents  In  Russia  and 
Red  China  which  will  confine  their  foreign 
policy  to  the  legitimate,  patriotic,  national 
Interests  of  thetr  peoples,  showing  equal  re- 
8p>ect  for  the  patrtotlc.  national  interest  of 
all  their  neighbors. 

The  total  power  of  any  nation  la  the  prod- 
uct of  Its  mlUtarf  strength  times  its  eco- 
nomic strength  times  It  moral  fiber  or  will. 
If  any  one  of  tbe  elements  of  this  formula 
equals  asero,  the  Uitul  power  of  a  nation 
equals  sero.  Thua,  If  we  do  not  have  the 
will,  our  superior  military  and  economic 
power  will  be  valueless  and  the  credibility  of 
our  positions  will  ^  seriously  doubted. 

Once  a  national  objective  of  victory  Is 
adopted.  It  ta  Imperative  that  we  demon- 
strate that  we  have  the  national  will  to  ac- 
complish this  objective  The  following  are 
recommended  as  Gold  war  priorities  which 
the  United  States  could  move  on  immedi- 
ately to  prove  conclusively  that  our  goal  is 
victory: 

(1)  AiBrmative  action  on  Cuba:  Our  na- 
tional power  silould  be  applied  peacefully 
and  effectively  by  utilizing  the  centuries- 
old  principle  ol  declaration  of  contraband 
It  Is  recommended  that  the  President  apply 
this  principle  by  declaring  the  entire  West- 
ern Hemisphere  to  be  a  peeu:e  zone,  with  all 
Communist  war  material.  Including  fuel,  de- 
clared to  be  contraband.  A  quarantine 
should  be  Instituted  to  keep  more  contra- 
band frotn  being  moved  into  or  between  the 
countries  of  th#  Western   Hemisphere 

Slmultaneouslry,  a  free  Cuban  Govern- 
ment should  be  established  to  serve  as  the 
agent  of  control  for  the  second  stage  In  the 
liberation  of  Cul>a — a  massive,  carefully 
planned,  loglstlcally  supported  ( by  the 
United  States)  guerrilla  warfare  campaign 
against  Castro-^«  genuine  "war  of  national 
liberation." 

(2)  A  new  strategy  for  southeast  Asia:  It 
must  be  made  clear  to  the  .Asian  Communists 
that  the  United  states  will  not  allDW  them 
to  limit  so-called  "wars  of  liberation"  to 
ovur  side  of  the  line  We  must  be  willing, 
and  give  concrete  evidence  of  our  willing- 
ness, to  extend  our  own  war  of  liberation 
Into  the  enemy  ctvnp 

The  cheapest  and  quickest  way  to  win  the 
war  In  South  Vietnam  Is  to  begin  with  one 
or  more  of  the  privileged  sanctuaries  like 
North  Vietnam  and  Communist-held  parts 
of  Laos.  If  these  countries  were  cut  off  as  a 
base  of  supply  and  sanctuary  for  the  Vlet- 
cong,  both  the  nallttary  situation  and  the  all- 
Important  psychological  atmosphere  in  South 
Vietnam  would  be  tran.sfiirmfxl 

(3)  Mount  a  cooiprehenslve  pfiycholo^cal 
offensive  against  world  communism  We  have 
no  offensive  psychological  action  policy  to 
match  that  of  the  Conununlsts  They  war 
against  us  continuously:  we  do  ncjt  war 
against  them.  A  peycho'.ogical  offensive  of- 
fers us  the  best  chance  to  win  the  co'.d  war 
without  nuclear  conflict 

Those  who  live  under  the  miseries  of  com- 
munism, who  know  it  first  hand,  are  the 
most  fertile  target  for  peychologlcal  warfare. 
A  massive  effort  directed  at  these  people  la 
the  best  way  to  bring  maximum  Internal 
pressure  on  the  Communist  regimes 

This  effort  should  embody  a  full-stale  Ideo- 
logical offensive  to  open  the  clrjsed  Soviet 
society,  a  program  to  place  major  stress  on 
Soviet  Imperlocolonlallsm.  and  a  special  pro- 
gram to  rally  democratic  forces  In  Ejxstern 
Europe  into  an  effective  opposition  against 
their  Soviet  rulers.  The  latter  program 
should  not,  however.  Incite  these  people  to 
outright  revolt  unless  and  until  there  Is  solid 
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h,tsls    to    bcheve    that    such    revolts    would 
-succcfd. 

i4i  An  etTectlve  economic  otTenalve;  In 
place  of  trade  deals  which  strengthen  the 
economies  of  Communist  countries,  we  rec- 
omnieud  a  llinlted  trade  embargo  agnlniit 
them  This  doe«i  nut  mean  that  all  trade 
with  the  S'Vlet  bloc  should  necessarily  be 
st.ipped  But  It  should  be  severely  curtailed 
In  th'^ee  products  which  the  ("ommunlsts 
need  m'»t  to  continue  tlie  cold  war  This 
would  Include  not  only  military  equipment, 
but  all  articles  which  inrreaae  the  indusulal 
potential  of  the  S«jviet  Union 

i5i  A  more  realistic  foreign  air  program 
Economic  aid  programs  must  be  ciKirdlnated 
with  America's  objective  of  victory  In  the 
cold  war  FTlorlty  should  be  glvrn  to  deserv- 
ing allle«  and  nations  making  a  sensible  effcirt 
to  build  freedom,  but  we  must  cut  off  aid  to 
ail  countries  which  are  hi>8tlle  or  are  aiding 
or  abetting  CommunLut  expan-slon 

The  United  States  should  tTradually  termi- 
nate eccmomlc  uld  as  we  have  practiced  It 
since  the  end  of  World  W.ir  II  and  restore  the 
mechanics  of  International  investme.'it.  in- 
cluding the  confidence  factors  that  are  ner- 
fts.sary  to  Incrt'a.se  the  investment  flow 

i6»  Improve  relations  with  NATO  nations 
To  restore  the  confidence  of  our  NATO 
allies  and  build  a  permanent  and  satisfac- 
tory unity  In  the  Western  alliance,  the  com- 
bined European  NATO  nations  should  be 
treated  as  a  full  partner  rather  than  as  a 
satellite  The  c^imblneil  European  N.\TO  na- 
tions should  be  granted  pofssesslon  and  con- 
trol of  nuclear  weap<infi  for  Jcj^mt  defense 
against  air  missile  and  groimd  attack,  and 
fo.-  deterrent  and  reUliatory  piirposes 

If  it  Is  clear  to  the  Soviets  that  any  attack 
on  the  key  European  front  would  automati- 
cally run  Into  nuclear  defenses,  their  strat- 
egy W'juld  have  to  be  revised  and  war  as  an 
Instrument  of  world  revolution,  would  have 
to  be  written  otT  It  Ls  precisely  this  change 
In  strategy  which  must  be  considered  the 
first  step  toward  a  constructive  evolution  of 
the  Soviet  regime. 

(1)  A  new  policy  for  Ltitln  America:  The 
Alliance  for  Progress,  of  Itself,  Is  not  enough 
to  combat  the  spread  of  communism  In 
I>atln  America  We  are  not  opposed  to  an 
intelligent  ectinomlc  aid  pr^ram  for  our 
neighbors  to  the  south  But  the  ITnlted 
Sr^ates  must  recognize  that  the  real  cause  of 
communism  la  Communists — not  poverty 
per  se 

America  must  do  all  It  can  to  encourage 
and  strengthen  Its  friends  among  the  Intel- 
lectual, political,  and  military  groups  In 
Latin  America.  It  must  also  support  the 
various  private  antl-Communlst  organiza- 
tions In  these  countries  who  have  strtn^gled 
alone  against  the  public  ignorance  and 
apathy  on  which  Communist  cadres  count 
to  make  their  objective  poeelble 

(8i  The  United  States  nmst  make  maxi- 
mum use  of  the  United  Nations  as  an  effec- 
tive cold  war  forum  At  the  same  time,  we 
must  face  up  to  the  reality  that  the  UN. 
Itself  is  not  capable  of  blocking  Communist 
ambitions. 

The  U  N  can  serve  admirably  as  a  world 
forum  in  which  the  United  States  and  other 
nations  c.in  properly  present  their  case  But 
we  must  learn  to  make  better  u.se  of  the 
UN  to  expand  the  cause  of  freeilom— and 
not  permit  It  to  restrict  American  actions 
aimed  at  halting  the  continuing  threiiU  to 
freedom 

The  United  States  should  never  subcon- 
tract to  the  U  N  Its  de<Mslonmaklng  responsi- 
bilities as  It  has  done  so  often  In  the  piiat 
The  result  of  this  subcontracting  has  been 
the  loss  of  the  initiative  In  world  affairs  to 
America's  enemies  who  never  permit  the 
U  N  to  act  as  an  Inhibiting  factor  in  their 
policy 

i9i  Maintenance  of  a  superior  military 
posture  The  avoidance  of  war  requires  that 
the  United  States  maintain  overall  military 


superiority,    nither   than   the  acceptsjw 
any    kind    of    "parliy "    which    can  oai,  ? 
ephemeral  and   inherently  unstable 

No  aggressor  will  dare  start  a  "hot"  ■«, 
against  the  United  States  so  long  k  ^ 
United  States  haa  the  capability  of  winnS 
any  hot  war  "uim 

To  maintain  military  supremacy  um 
United  States  must  undertake  four  in&k« 
t<tsks  first,  planned  and  rapid  technojo^i^ 
prt>greaB  and  modernization,  second,  buiwi 
supreme  strategic  force  more  flexible,  oJ! 
criminating  and  efloctlve  than  any  we'haw 
yet  fKDKsessed.  third,  modernize  Dnitsd 
stiites  and  NATO  ground  forces  equips 
with  nuclear  tactical  weapons  for  "invuioB. 
proofing  ,  fourth,  develop  adequate  defeo« 
against  attack.  Including  antimissile  mj». 
sues  and  construction  of  a  vast  network  « 
community  fallout  shelters,  which  combined 
would  serve  as  a  strong  additional  deterrent 
.igalnst  nuclear  war 

In  addition,  the  United  SUtes  raym 
promptly  develop  a  military  capacity  ic 
space  and  a  follow-on  manned  bomber  to 
preserve  the  Strategic  Air  Command  ta  t 
mixed  t)omber-mlsslle  force. 

(lui  The  United  States  must  recognl« 
the  dangers  Inherent  In  disarmament:  So 
long  as  the  Communists  continue  to  leek 
world  domination,  disarmament  Ig  unthinl- 
able  Ilie  Communists  attempt  to  equate 
disarmament  with  peace,  but  they  actually 
see  It  as  a  shortcut  to  toUil  Communln 
victory 

Until  we  appreciate  the  fact  that  dliar. 
manient  Is  Imfxwislble  unless  the  Communlitt 
give  up  their  design  for  world  conqueR, 
mankind's  most  fervent  hope  will  remain 
the  grand  Illusion  Worse  yet.  disarmament 
will  not  lead  to  peace,  but  only  to  the  ulu- 
mate  disaster  of  a  choice  between  surrende 
and   war 

In  conclusion.  "Guidelines  for  Cold  Wv 
Victory"  emphasizes  that  "It  is  up  to  us,  u 
free  American  citizens,  to  decide  whether 
cjur  civilization  shall  jjerlsh  or  whether  It 
will  renew  Itself  and  lead  the  way  toward  » 
l>etter  world  for  all  mankind." 


JUDGE  RUDOLPH  TESAR 

Mr  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  for 
three  decades  Rudolph  Tesar  has  been  i 
proniinent  and  distinguished  member  ol 
the  bar  in  Omaha.  Throughout  thtt 
time,  and  in  law  .school  days  before  that. 
It  has  been  my  Kreat  privilege  to  have 
known  him  well  and  to  call  him  mj 
friend. 

Our  friendship,  no  doubt,  developed  to 
part  from  our  similar  backgrounds;  both 
of  us  came  from  families  of  Czech  ances- 
try— both  of  our  fathers  were  Czech  im- 
migrants.  Both  of  us  engaged  in  the 
practice  of  the  law.  after  having  attended 
and  graduated  from  the  Creighton  Uni- 
versity College  of  Law. 

Now,  after  30  years.  Lawyer  Tesar  has 
become  Judge  Tesar.  Several  weeks  ago, 
he  was  appointed  to  the  bench  of  the 
Fourth  Judicial  District  of  Nebraska. 

The  new  way  in  which  Judge  Tesar 
views  the  law  from  the  opposite  side  of 
the  bench  is  described  in  an  unusually 
well  writt^^n  article  published  in  a  recent 
Lssue  of  the  Omaha  Sun  papers.  Re- 
porter Ralph  Bradley  has  captured  in  » 
compelling  way  the  spirit  of  the  career  of 
Jud,i:e  Tesar.  He  relates  It  to  his  three 
loves— his  family,  the  law.  and  the  world 
of  sports. 

The  article  is  a  testimonial  to  wh*| 
ininht  be  described  as  the  old-fashioned 
virtues.  It  is  the  .story  of  an  immigrant's 
son  who  worked  to  help  his  family;  who 


«nAd  an  educaUon.  and  establlahed 
pursued  an  eu  profession;   and 

T'tfroughout  Ke  has  devoted  hlm- 
!jf°^S  jult  to  being  a  good  citizen. 
J^^lL-muci  more  Importanl^to  being  a 

^^i^kCanimous  consent  that  the  arti- 
,  i^nrinted  in  the  Record. 
'^VheS  being  no  objection,  the  article 
w^orderwl  U>  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
OS  follows: 

Trrom  the  Omaha  (Nebr.)  Bun.  July  30.  1904] 
BCDOU-H  tesar:    PHOtn,  Ceech  Srrs  on  TK. 
Bench 
(By  Ralph  Bradley) 
Rudolph  Tesar  Is  a  man  of  three  love*- 
M.Sv    the  law,  the  world  of  sports. 
"WeTa"^  not  new  loves;  he  has  had  thern 
.  ioni  time.     But  now  he  Is  looking  at  the 
'ew  face  of  one  of  them,  and  he  like,  what 

^'^'new  face  Is  on  the  law.  Rudolph  Te- 
sar is  l.H>klng  at  It  as  Judge  Tesar.  judge  of 
the  Fourth  Judicial  District  of  Nebraska. 
%rwZ  appointed  to  the  district  bench 
inne  2  bv  Cfov.  Frank  Morrison  to  fill  the 
vl^ancy  caused  by  the  death  of  Judge  Frank 

''Tudee  Tesar  sums  up  his  first  weeks  In 
hu  courtrw^m  on  the  fourth  floor  of  the 
Douglas  aninty  Courthouse  with  "There'B  a 
different  l.>olc  to  the  bench  from  this  side." 

The  tall,  graying  56-year-old  Jurist  had 
scent  over  30  years  looking  at  the  bench  from 
the  lawyer's  .Mrte  And  he  likes  the  view 
from  the  Judge-s  chair. 

•It  is  certainly  a  change  from  being  in 
practice,"  he  savs.  "It  Is  more  relaxing,  and 
I  sm  enjovlnp  It  immensely.  I  think  I  know 
how  to  ?et  along  with  lawyers— I  was  In  their 
shoes  for  a  long  time.  I  know  their  prob- 
lems and  I  am  sure  they  understand  mine. 

•■This  Is  a  Job  which  will  give  me  more 
tune  for  recreation  and  my  family.  When 
I  was  in  practice,  the  weekends  were  the 
same  a.";  the  re.-^t  of  the  week.  The  telephone 
kept  rmging  all  the  time  and  drove  me  to 
distraction." 

NrW  rAMU-Y  BXTLK 

Last  week  the  Tesar  family  made  a  rule 
and  carried  It  out  over  the  weekend — they 
played  goif  together  for  the  first  time  since 
the  individual  members  of  the  family  learned 
the  game. 

There  was  one  exception.  Judge  and  Mrs. 
Tesars  daughter.  Pat.  now  Mrs.  Richard 
Kutllek.  is  expecting  the  first  Tesar  grand- 
child next  month.  But  on  the  course  were 
the  Judge,  who  shoots  "an  average  stick"  In 
the  708.  Mrs  Tesar.  Rudy.  Jr..  22.  a  senior 
at  the  University  of  Omaha,  and  Richard,  15, 
who  attends  Central  High  School. 

Judge  Tesar  was  born  and  raised  In  the 
Czech  community  around  13th  and  William 
where  his  father  and  mother  ran  a  saloon. 
Hb  father  at  one  time  ran  the  old  Metz 
Hall,  now  the  Catholic  Sokol  Hall. 

Once  the  family  ran  a  saloon  at  16th  and 
William  Tesar's  mother  did  the  cooking  at 
the  family  home  a  block  away.  It  was  young 
Rudys  Job  to  run  home  from  Comenlus 
Grade  Sch(X)l  and  carry  the  food  to  the 
saloon  In  a  wagon  In  time  for  the  noon  dinner 
rush  One  of  the  customers  who  became  a 
long  time  friend  was  the  late  County  Com- 
ml.esloner  Leonard  Bergman. 

The  Influence  of  his  parents  Is  acknowl- 
edged bv  the  new  Judge,  and  he  credits  them 
with  his  c.ireer  In  law.  His  father  was  active 
In  Czech  affairs,  both  locally  and  nationally. 
and  was  given  a  gold  medal  by  Thomas  Ma- 
saryk.  President  of  Czechoslovakia,  for  his 
leadership. 

"My  parents  always  wanted  a  lawyer  in  the 
family,  and  I  think  they  dreamed  of  their 
Rudy'  becoming  a  lawyer."  the  Judge  said. 
"But  I  think  It  was  natural  for  me  to  become 
one.  I 
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"SALESMAN 

"It  was  a  tradition  In  our  family  for  the 
boys  to  be  newspaper  carriers.  The  route 
for  the  old  Bee-News  was  finally  handed 
down  to  me.  I  was  a  fine  solicitor  of  new  cus- 
tomers and  always  won  prizes  In  the  con- 
tests. I  would  go  all  over  town  getting  new 
subscriptions  and  I  enjoyed  selling. 

"And  being  a  lawyer  Is  like  being  a  sales- 
man. You  have  to  sell  your  case  to  the  Jury, 
and  you  have  to  be  an  actor  too.  I  love 
acting." 

After  he  was  graduated  from  Central  High, 
he  entered  Creighton  University  In  1925. 
While  pursuing  his  law  education,  he  played 
football.  In  1930,  as  a  175-pound  tackle,  he 
captained  the  Bluejays  In  the  then  rough- 
and-tumble  Missouri  Valley  Conference. 

He  also  became  a  trackman,  but  by  default. 
In  the  spring  of  1930  the  coach  of  the 
Creighton  track  team  was  assembling  a  squad 
for  the  MlsBOVirl  Valley  meet  at  Drake.  But 
he  had  no  shotputter — until  he  saw  Tesar 
working  around  the  Hilltop  gym.  Would 
Tesar  fill  In? 

"I  had  never  thrown  the  shot  before,"  re- 
calls the  Judge.  "But  I  told  him.  'Why  not?' 
And  I  went  to  Drake — and  placed  third  and 
won  a  bronze  medal." 

Judge  Tesar.  when  It  comes  to  athletics. 
calls  himself  "somewhat  of  a  nut."  At  most 
of  the  games  played  at  Rosenblatt  Stadium 
he  can  be  seen  In  the  stands  along  the  first 
base  line  watching  the  play  and  arguing  the 
game  with  retired  Police  Capt.  John  (Dyna- 
mo) DennlBon.  The  bantering  of  the  pair 
has  been  going  on  for  30  years,  from  the  day 
that  Dynamo,  who  was  managing  the  old 
police  department  team,  picked  the  young 
Creighton  student  as  one  of  three  outsiders 
for  his  team. 

BANTERING 

Now  that  Tesar  Is  a  district  Judge,  the 
bantering  has  been  tempered  only  slightly. 
Dennlson  calls  him  "Judge  Hl-De-Ho."  On 
the  wall  of  Judge  Tesar's  chambers  Is  a 
horseshoe  mounted  on  a  race  program  from 
Ak-Sar-Ben  of  July  1,  the  date  of  the  Judge's 
Inauguration. 

It  reads.  "Prom  Dynamo  to  Judge  Hl-De- 
Ho."  The  shoe  was  from  "Title  Judge"  one 
of  the  day's  daily  double  winners  which  paid 
$340.  An  addendum,  which  describes  a  Tesar 
philosophy,  was  given  by  Dennlson,  "When 
U  stop  giving,  U  stop  living." 

Judge  Tesar  formed  another  lasting  friend- 
ship on  the  football  field.  In  a  special  game 
played  In  Beatrice,  January  1,  1931,  Tesar  met 
Frank  (HI)  Prucka,  president  of  Omaha's 
Hlmarco,  Inc,  The  game  was  between  the 
seniors  of  the  University  of  Nebraska  and 
Creighton  with  some  old  grads  of  each  school 
added.  Tesar  and  Prucka  opposed  each 
other. 

"There  was  an  all-Amerlcan  If  I  have  ever 
seen  one,"  was  the  Judge's  recollection  of  the 
game.  The  friendship  was  to  take  them 
with  others  to  the  mid-August  series  between 
the  Chicago  White  Sox  and  the  New  York 
Yankees — until  Judge  Tesar  mentioned  to 
Mrs.  Tesar  that  he  had  the  tickets, 

"She  advised  me,"  said  the  Judge,  "that  If 
I  were  going,  I  would  go  alone,  and  I  would 
not  be  going.  She  reminded  me  that  'Pat 
Is  going  to  have  her  baby  and  I  want  you 
here  with  me.'  I  had  forgotten  about  the 
time."  With  that  he  threw  the  box  seat 
tickets  for  four  games  back  Into  his  desk. 

TOUNG  LEGISLATOR 

While  at  Creighton,  Tesar  was  elected  to 
the  Nebraska  Legislature,  and  at  that  time 
he  was  the  youngest  person  ever  elected  to 
the  body.  He  was  reelected  in  1933.  In  1935 
he  was  named  a  deputy  county  attorney  by 
the  late  District  Judge  James  T.  English, 
who  was  then  Douglas  County  attorney. 

"I  was  scared.  I  was  Just  a  punk.  My 
father  sensed  this  and  told  me,  'If  you  keep 


yotir  office  faithfully,  the  office  will  keep  you.' 
I  have  followed  this  philosophy  since,  and 
that  Is  what  I  will  do  now  on  the  bench," 
the  Judge  said. 

He  had  made  another  decision  In  1934. 
He  married  Helen  Zlkmtind,  a  girl  he  had 
long  known  In  the  neighborhood. 

Judge  Tesar,  although  he  finds  his  new 
career  offering  more  peace  and  quiet  than 
his  former  law  practice,  is  facing  new  de- 
mands upon  his  time.  Judges  have  their 
problems.  I  did  not  realize  It  before  but  a 
Judge  spends  most  of  his  time  reading  briefs 
and  law  books  for  guidance.  The  other  day 
the  counsels  in  a  case  met  with  me  to  present 
the  Btlptilatlons  in  the  case.  It  only  took 
10  minutes  for  the  hearing,  and  I  thought  it 
was  going  to  be  easy. 

"Then  as  they  were  about  to  leave,  one 
presented  me  with  his  brief.  I  estimated 
that  to  read  the  briefs  and  the  law  books  on 
the  subject  will  take  me  a  month.  Fortu- 
nately, I  like  to  read  law." 

DISTURBING  THtNO 

He  also  has  found  things  which  disturb 
him.  Recently  while  on  the  court  circuit  In 
Blair,  a  youth,  19,  appeared  before  him  In 
a  felony  case.  "It  hurts  me  deeply  to  see 
these  kids  coming  before  me  In  such  trouble. 
It  Just  brealts  my  heart. 

"The  first  was  a  boy  who  came  before  me 
to  make  a  plea.  He  was  with  his  father  and 
mother,  but  had  no  lawyer.  I  told  him  of 
his  constitutional  rights  and  would  not  ac- 
cept his  plea  without  counsel.  I  asked  his 
mother  and  father  If  they  had  talked  this 
over  with  their  son  and  what  It  would  mean. 
"When  they  told  me  they  had  not,  I  ad- 
journed the  court.  It  Irked  me  that  a 
mother  and  father  would  not  even  advise 
their  son  on  something  as  Important.  I 
don't  like  to  hear  any  case  In  which  a  person 
Is  not  represented  by  a  lawyer,  and  he  does 
not  have  the  benefit  of  a  lawyer's  experience 
and  knowledge  of  the  law.  To  appear  in 
court  without  an  attorney  is  Just  plain 
stupid.  I  want  everybody  to  have  his  rights. 
"When  a  person  has  an  attack  of  appen- 
dicitis, he  runs  for  a  doctor.  But  when  he 
gets  into  legal  trouble,  does  he  run  for  a 
lawyer  to  handle  something  Just  as  impor- 
tant?    I  feel  a  lawyer  Is  estential." 

Followers  of  the  district  court  feel  that 
Judge  Tesar  Is  bringing  a  firm  knowledge  of 
the  law  to  the  bench  and  wUl  sprinkle  It 
with  compassion  and  a  sense  of  humor.  He 
gave  indications  of  that  during  his  Inaugura- 
tion when  he  told  the  audience,  in  which 
were  members  of  the  Nebraska  Supreme 
Court,  "I  know  I  am  going  to  make  mistakes 
on  this  Job.  but  I  thank  God  I  have  men  like 
these  (the  supreme  covu-t  Justices)  to  help 
me  correct  them." 

ETHNIC  PRroE 
Judge  Tesar  also  has  an  ethnic  pride  in 
his  appointment.  He  is  the  first  Czech 
appointed  to  the  fourth  district  t>ench.  My 
mother  and  father,  if  they  were  still  here, 
would  be  very  proud  of  me.  Our  family  has 
been  Chessky  through  and  through  and  I 
am  proud  to  be  a  Czech." 

Judge  Tesar  is  no  longer  the  175  pounds. 
He  once  ballooned  to  225  before  cutting 
down  to  his  present  200.  "I  wanted  to  go 
lower,  but  when  I  got  down  to  195,  people 
kept  asking  me  if  I  were  sick.  My  cheeks 
had  sunken  a  little.  So  I  went  up  to  200 
and  will  hold  It  there." 

The  bench  has  agreed  with  the  Judge's 
golf  game.  Last  week  in  his  fifth  round 
of  the  year  at  the  Field  Club,  where  he  was 
once  noted  as  the  longest  hitter  on  the 
course,  he  scored  the  best  round  of  his 
career — a  72. 

It  brought  back  memories  around  the 
clubhouse— those  of  the  time  a  younger 
Tesar  hit  a  270-yard  plus  drive  over  the 
clubhouse,  saw  the  ball  stop  2  inches  from 
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tlie  cup  on  the  pqttlng  p-een.  where  he 
tapped  It  tn  for  a  deuce:  the  time  he  flubbed 
a  drive  on  the  fairway  through  which  the 
railroad  tracks  ran  The  ball  rolled  down 
the  bank  and  bopped  into  a  coal  car.  Two 
weeks  lat«r  the  bail,  which  was  marked  tn 
honor  of  the  national  amateur  tournament 
being  held  at  tbe  club,  came  back  from 
Tulsa.  The  late  clab  professional.  Stanley 
Davles,  for  years  Joshed  Tesar  for  his  drive 
•which  carried  frctn  the  Field  Club  to  Tulsa  " 

From  his  big  mahogany  desk  In  his  cham- 
bers. Judge  RudcJph  Tesar  can  look  at  the 
fremied  certificate  of  his  Judicial  appoint- 
ment, his  admltCance  to  the  bar,  and  the 
Declaration  of  Independence 

But  one  of  the  proudest  possessions  Is  a 
shiny  plaque  which  reads 

"Honorable  Dad: 

"It  pleases  us  and  may  it  please  the  court. 

"Appointed  June  2.  1964,  by  Gov  Prank 
Morrison,  you  are  the  first  Czech  Judge  on 
the  district  bench  tn  Omaha  and  the  first 
chosen  under  the  Nebraska  Judicial  merit 
plan. 

"You  are  the  first  with  us  to  and  we  are 
happy  and  proud.  We  wish  you  the  best 
of  success. 

"Helen.  Rudy,  Junior,  Pat,  Dick,  and  Rich." 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Is  there  further  morning  busi- 
ness?   If  not,  mornlnK  business  is  closed. 

The  Chair  lays  before  the  Senate  the 
unfinished  buslaess. 


AMENDMENT  OP  FOREIGN  ASSIST- 
ANCE ACT  OP  1961 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (H.R.  11380)  to  amend  further 
the  Foreign  As$lstance  Act  of  1961.  as 
amended,  and  for  other  purposes. 


LAND  AND  WATER  CONSERVATION 
FTTND 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  un- 
finished business  be  temporarily  laid 
aside  and  that  ttie  Senate  proceed  to  the 
consideration  of  Calendar  No.  1300,  H.R. 
3846. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore.   The  bill  will  be  read  by  title. 

The  L«GISLATI\E  Clerk.  A  bill  (H.R. 
3846)  to  establish  a  land  and  water  con- 
servation fund  to  assist  the  States  and 
Federal  agencies  in  meeting  present  and 
future  outdoor  recreation  demands  and 
needs  of  the  American  people,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDEn^T  pro  tem- 
pore. Is  there  objection  to  the  present 
consideration  of  the  bill? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill,  which  had 
been  reported  from  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs,  with 
amendments. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr  President.  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore.    The   clerk   will   call   the   roll 

The  Chief  Clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 

Mr.  JACKSON  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quoriim  call  be  rescinded 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  'Mr  B.^rt- 
LETT  In  the  chair).  Without  objection, 
it  is  so  ordered. 


REAPPORTIONMENT  OF  STATE 
LEGISLATURES 

Mr  MILLER  Mr.  President,  in  this 
morning's  Washington  P(>st  appears  an 
article  by  the  able  reporter  and  colum- 
nist. Chalmers  M  Roberts  entitled  •  Dirk- 
sen  Move  Seen  as  Shortsighted."  Mr. 
Roberts  comments  on  the  pending  Dirk- 
sen  amendment  to  the  foreign  aid  bill. 

We  all  know  that  the  subject  is  very 
controversial,  and  we  all  know  that  ef- 
forts are  bein«  made  by  the  Senator  from 
IlUnoLs  Mr.  Dirksen],  officials  of  the 
Department  of  Justice,  and  the  leader- 
.ship  on  the  other  side  of  the  aisle  to  try 
to  work  out  .sume  kind  of  modification 
wh.ch  will  satisfy  both  sides  I  have  no 
quarrel  with  Mr  Roberts"  comments  in- 
sofar as  they  relate  to  that  particular 
isvsue.  But  I  reyret  deeply  that  Mr.  Rob- 
erts has  apparently  not  studied  the  other 
side  of  the  issue  to  which  he  refers,  and 
that  is  the  proposed  constitutional 
amendment  introduced  by  the  Senator 
from  Illinois  Mr.  Dirksen  I  and  many 
(Jther  Senators  on  this  side  of  the  aisle, 
including  the  junior  Senator  from  Iowa. 

I  shall  direct  my  comments  to  that  part 
of  the  article.    The  article  states: 

DiKKSEN  has  found  a  lot  of  allies  In  both 
Senate  and  House  for  his  prop»«aI 

That  is  the  proposal  for  the  delay  in 
implementing  reapportionment  cases  by 
the  various  Federal  court^s.  which,  as  I 
said  earlier.  Is  the  proposed  amendment 
to  the  foreik'n  aid  bill. 

Mr.  Robert*^  continues : 

He  [Senator  Dirksen |  would  force  the 
district  courts  to  delay  the  Supreme  Court 
mandate  In  his  and  other  States  until  It  can 
be  voided  entirely  by  a  new  constitutional 
amendment. 

It  is  that  statement  to  which  I  must 
take  very  deep  and  .serious  objection.  t)e- 
cau.se  the  statement  implies  that  the  pro- 
posed constitutional  amendment,  which 
is  still  pending  in  committees  in  both  the 
House  and  the  Senate,  and  more  particu- 
larly Senate  Jomt  Resolution  185.  intro- 
duced by  the  Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr. 
Dirksen  1  and  several  Senators  on  both 
sides  of  the  aisle  in  the  Senate,  including 
the  junior  Senator  from  Iowa,  would  not 
void  the  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court 
respecting  apportionment  of  State  legis- 
latures in  botli  houses  on  a  population 
basis. 

Mr  President.  I  should  like  to  read 
from  that  proposed  constitutional 
amendment,  as  contained  in  Senate  Joint 
Re.solution  185,  on  page  2.  starting  with 
line  8. 

The  membership  of  at  least  one  house  ot 
the  legislature  of  each  State  .shall  be  appor- 
tioned as  nearly  equally  as  possible  accord- 
ing to  the  number  of  persons  determined 
by  the  enumeration  provided  In  article  I, 
section  2. 

That  sets  up  one  house  clearly  on  a 
population  ba.si.s  Then  let  me  read  the 
other  part  of  the  proposed  constitution- 
al amendment,  which  states: 

Except  as  otherwise  provided^ 

Namely,  except  as  provided  that  one 
house  must  be  set  up  on  a  population 
basis — 

the  citizens  of  each  State  shall  have  exclusive 
power  to  determine  the  composition  of  Its 
legislature. 


August  n 

What  this  means  is  that  if  the  nm. 
posed  constitutional  amendment  i| 
adopted  by  the  Congress  and  ratified  bi 
three-fourths  of  the  State  legislatm^ 
one  house  in  a  bicameral  legislaturt 
must  be  on  a  strict  population  basis,  and 
the  other  house  may  be  on  a  strict  popy. 
lation  basis  or  may  be  on  a  population 
and  area  or  some  other  basis,  depend- 
ing  entirely  on  the  will  of  the  people  of 
that  State 

This  is  the  point  Mr.  Roberts  com- 
pletely overlooks  in  his  article.  He  im- 
plies that  the  people  of  a  State  would 
decide  that  the  other  house  should  not 
Ix-  on  a  population  basis  and,  therefore 
would  frustrate  the  decision  of  the  Su- 
preme Court  holding  that,  in  the  present 
state  of  affairs,  both  houses  must  be  on 
a  population  basis. 

Mr.  Roberts  continues  and  states  that 
If  this  proposed  constitutional  amend- 
ment is  pa-ssed  by  the  Congress: 

Conceivably  (It)  could  win  sufficient  State 
leRlslatlve  ratifications  In  the  next  2  yean 
to  end  all  hopes  of  one  man,  one  vote  for  both 
houses  of  legislatures. 

I  will  grant  that  conceivably  this  could 
happen,  but  what  Mr.  Roberts  should 
have  pointed  out  is  that  it  could  happen 
only  if  the  people  of  a  State,  in  a  state- 
wide vote  or  referendum,  decided  such 
to  be  the  case. 

I  believe  the  people  of  a  State— not 
their  elected  representatives,  but  the 
people  themselves — In  a  duly  held  refer- 
endum should  be  permitted  to  decide 
whether  that  other  house  must  be  on  » 
population  basis  or  based  on  some  other 
set  of  factors. 

As  I  have  said,  Mr.  Roberts  Is  one  of 
the  ablest  correspondents  and  reporters 
in  Washington,  and  I  regret  that  I  find 
it  nece.ssary  to  criticize  this  article.  But 
the  article  relates  to  something  that  \i 
very  Important  and  very  near  and  dear 
to  the  hearts  of  most  Members  of  Con- 
gress. 

In  the  case  of  my  own  State,  I  would 
be  perfectly  willing  to  leave  it  to  the 
people  of  my  State  to  decide  the  question 
of  whether  or  not  the  other  house  shall 
be  on  a  population  basis  or  on  some  other 
basis. 

I  would  be  more  than  willing  to  abide 
by  their  decision.  That  Is  the  purport 
of  Senate  Joint  Resolution  185. 

I  regret  that  it  appears  that  not  much 
of  an  effort  will  be  made  to  get  this  pro- 
posed constitutional  amendment  out  of 
committee  and  passed  by  Congress  in 
this  se.ssion  of  Congress.  There  appears 
to  be  .some  hope  that  it  will  be  acted  on 
early  in  the  next  session  of  Congress.  If 
so,  that  would  give  time  for  many  of  the 
State  legislatures  which  will  be  meeting 
early  next  year  to  provide  the  necessary 
ratification  of  the  proposed  constitu- 
tional amendment. 

Whether  or  not  three-quarters  of  the 
State  legislatures,  either  in  regular  ses- 
sion or  in  special  session  called  by  their 
Governors,  could  ratify  the  proposed  con- 
.stitutlonal  amendment  by  the  end  of  next 
year  is  imix)ssible  to  forecast:  but  that 
is  .something.  I  regret  to  say.  that  will 
have  to  wait  until  next  year. 

The  main  point  I  wish  to  make  is  that 
when  people  start  to  comment  about  the 
reapportionment  problem,  they  must  be 
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«  careful  how  they  define  their  terms. 

'?  ^ily  set  forth  all  the  aspects  of 

*"^     ^im     It  wUl  not  be  helpful  for 

n,rropii?on  t^  taJk  about  a  constltu- 

f^  ^endment  which  Is  des^ned  to 

^°^a?r  the  decision  of  the  Supreme 

P^rt     What  should  be  said  Is  that  the 

^^ed  constitutional   amendment   is 
proposea  ^  ^^  ^^^  g^j^^g 

SSfde  whSher  o^  not  t&ey  wish  to  abide 
Jf  he  decision  of  the  Supreme  Courts 
2.d  thaTls  an  entirely  different  matter. 
Mr  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
nf  that  the  article  by  Mr.  Roberts  be 
ffrmt^S  n  he  Record,  followed  by  the 
Sung  of  senate  Joint  Resolution  185. 
Siding  the  various  sponsors  ttiereof . 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
and  Senate  Joint  Resolution  185  were  or- 
dered to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 

follows: 

Blocking     or     Reapportionment— Dibksin 
Move  Seen  as  Shoetsiohtkd 
(By  Chalmers  M.  Roberts) 

The  political  power  of  America's 
nhenomenal  suburbs,  the  fastest  growing 
weas  of  the  United  States.  Is  being  threat- 
ened because  Senator  Everett  Dihksen.  the 
minols  Republican,  is  worried  about  the 
fate  of  his  own  GOP-domlnated  State  senate. 

Some  observers,  both  Republican  and 
Democratic,  figure  that  Dirkskn  has  em- 
barked on  a  very  shortsighted  move,  strictly 
from  the  GOP  political  point  of  view.  Cer- 
tainly the  Issue  he  has  created  In  these  cloe- 
ing  days  of  the  88th  Congress  Is  one  of  the 
most  lmp<irtant  In  decades,  affecting  as  it 
does  nearly  all  the  States  of  the  Union. 

Illinois  State  Senate  reapportionment  la 
now  before  a  district  court  under  a  Jime  22 
order  that  the  State  act  In  line  with  the 
highest  court's  earlier  one-man  one-vote 
ruling  for  both  houses  of  State  legislatures. 

DELAY  DRAWS  SUPPORT 

This  means  that  next  year  (but  not  before 
next  November's  election)  the  State  wUl 
have  to  alter  the  DUnols  Senate's  compoei- 
tlon  so  that  population  alone  and  not  the 
open  spaces  of  Dirksen's  own  downstate  area 
will  be  the  determining  factor. 

Dirksen  has  found  a  lot  of  allies  in  both 
Senate  and  House  for  his  proposal.  He 
would  force  the  district  courts  to  delay  the 
Supreme  Court  mandate  In  his  and  other 
States  until  it  can  be  voided  entirely  by  a 
new  constitutional  amendment.  The 
amendment  he  has  In  mind  would  allow 
one  house  of  a  legislature  to  continue  to  be 
based  on  those  open  spaces  with.  In  many 
cases,  dwindling  population. 

Such  a  constitutional  amendment,  if  it 
could  be  quickly  passed  by  Congress  next 
year,  conceivably  could  win  sufficient  State 
legislative  ratifications  In  the  next  2  years 
to  end  all  hopes  of  one  man,  one  vote  for 
both  houses  of  legislatures.  The  effect 
would  be  to  perpetuate  rural  domination  of 
at  least  one  house  In  almost  all  the  States. 

PRESSURE   FROM  HOMK 

The  pressures  on  Dirksen  and  others  in 
C<inKress  today  are  coming.  Members  say, 
from  affected  politicians  back  home. 
Naturally  they  don't  relish  being  put  out  of 
oflBce  by  reapportionment.  Naturally,  too, 
they  could  be  counted  on  to  ratify  an 
amendment  saving  their  Jobs.  It  la  not  a 
matter  of  political  science  but  of  political 
survival. 

Such  an  amendment,  a  lot  of  people  rea- 
son, would  assure  continuation  of  rural  Re- 
publican power  In  many  States,  for  genera- 
tions a  major  GOP  p>ower  base. 

But  Is  that  really  In  the  Interest  of  the 
Repabllcan  Party?  An  effective  argument 
can  be  made  to  the  contrary. 


Republicans  who  fear  one  man,  one  vote 
for  both  Houses  often  say  It  would  mean  city 
(and  therefore  Democratic)  domination  of 
their  States:  Chicago  and  Cook  County,  for 
example.  In  Illinois.  But  this  is  based  on 
a  false  reading  of  what  Is  happening  In  this 
country. 

SUBURBS   KET    AREAS 

In  fact,  the  cities  where  populations  are 
declining,  with  a  few  exceptions,  would  be 
the  losers  along  with  rural  areas  under  one- 
man  one-vote  reapportionment.  The  gain- 
ers would  be  the  suburbs.  And  the  suburbs 
have  not  settled  down,  If  they  ever  will,  to 
any  single  party  loyalty. 

It  Is  a  fact  that  I>wlght  D.  Elsenhower 
twice  swept  the  suburbs  In  two  presidential 
elections,  with  few  exceptions,  but  that  they 
swung  back  close  to  political  parity  in  the 
1960  Kennedy-Nixon  contest. 

The  suburbs  have  grown  Immense  and  are 
now  becoming  diverse;  their  residents  tend 
to  be  more  politically  active  in  larger  num- 
bers than  those  in  either  city  cores  or  rural 
areas.  Today  they  are  the  key  swing  areas 
In  national  elections  and  that  Is  true  for  this 
year's  presidential  contest. 

Hence,  If  "one  man,  one  vote"  prevails  In 
State  senates  as  well  as  In  the  lower  houses 
of  legislatures,  the  focus  of  State  power  will 
move  rapidly  to  the  suburbs  and  will  Increas- 
ingly flow  there  In  decades  to  come. 

PARADOXICAL    MOVE 

This  does  not  guarantee  either  Republican 
or  Democratic  control.  But  It  should  guar- 
antee a  better  citizen  participation  In  gov- 
ernment. And  It  should  guarantee  control 
by  those  In  both  parties  who  want  much 
more  action  on  the  seemingly  endless  prob- 
lems of  urban  sprawl,  from  education  to  mass 
transportation,  from  police  to  preserving 
open  spaces. 

It  Is  something  of  a  paradox  that  such 
Republicans  as  Dirksen,  who  condemn  the 
Federal  Government  for  doing  so  much  they 
believe  should  be  left  to  the  States,  now 
would  destroy  the  one  great  opportunity  to 
make  svu-e  the  States  would  indeed  do  their 
jobs. 

Those  In  the  legislatures  from  both  the 
rtiral  areas  and  the  city  cores  have  generally 
been  far  too  reluctant  to  do  much  for  the 
suburbs. 

The  critical  question  now  before  the  Sen- 
ate thus  is  whether  it  will  let  the  Supreme 
Court  mandate  stand  and  give  the  suburbs 
the  tool  by  which  to  manage  their  own  af- 
fairs in  modern  fashions  or  whether  the 
Senate  will  follow  Dirksen  and  force  the 
suburbs  to  count  on  Washington  alone  for 
help.  


shall  be  valid  to  all  Intents  and  purposes  as 
part  of  the  Constitution  when  ratified  by 
the  legislatures  of  three-fourths  of  the  sever- 
al States: 

"article — 

"Section  1.  Except  as  otherwise  provided 
by  this  article  the  citizens  of  each  State  shall 
have  exclusive  power  to  determine  the  com- 
position of  its  legislature  and  the  apportion- 
ment of  the  membership  thereof,  and  such 
power  shall  not  be  Infringed  nor  the  exercise 
thereof  be  reviewed  In  an  original  action  or 
on  appeal  or  controlled  by  the  United  States 
or  any  branch  of  the  Government  thereof. 
The  membership  of  at  least  one  house  of  the 
leglslattire  of  each  State  shall  be  apportioned 
as  nearly  equally  as  possible  according  to  the 
number  of  persons  determined  by  the  enu- 
meration provided  In  article  I,  section  2.  or  If 
there  is  only  one  house  of  the  legislature  then 
upon  such  combination  of  population  and 
area  as  the  citizens  of  the  State  shall  deter- 
mine. 

"Sec.  2.  This  article  shall  be  Inoperative 
unless  It  shall  have  been  ratified  as  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  by  the  legis- 
latures of  three-fourths  of  the  States  within 
seven  years  from  the  date  of  Its  submission 
to  the  States  by  the  Congress." 


S.J.  Res.  185 

IN  THB  senate  OF  THE  UNTTED  STATES 

July  23,   1964 
Mr.  DiBKSEN   (for  himself,  Mr.  Allott,  Mr. 
Bennett.  Mr.   Carlson,   Mr.   Cotton,  Mr. 
DoMiNicK,  Mr.  Eastland,  Mr.  Goldwater, 
Mr.     HicKENLOOPEH,     Mr.     Holland,     Mr. 
HausKA,  Mr.  Jordan  of  Idaho,  Mr.  Lausche, 
Mr.  McClellan,  Mr.  Mechem,  Mr.  Miller, 
Mr.  Pearson,  Mr.  Saltonstall,  Mr.  Simp- 
son,   Mr.    Smathers,     Mr.    Stennis,    Mr. 
Tower,  Mr.  Williams  of  Delaware,  and  Mr. 
YouNO  of  North  Dakota)    Introduced  the 
following  Joint  resolution;  which  was  read 
twice  and  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary 
Joint  resolution  proposing  an  amendment  to 
the  Constitution  to  reserve  to  each  State 
exclusive  power  to  determine  the  composi- 
tion of  Its  legislature  and  the  apportion- 
ment of  the  membership  thereof 
Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Repre- 
aentativea  of  the  United  States  of  America  in 
Congress    assembled    (tico-thtrds    of    each 
House  concurring  therein) ,  That  the  follow- 
ing article  Is  proposed  as  an  amendment  to 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  which 


LAND  AND  WATER  CONSERVATION 
FUND 

The  Senate  resumed  consideration  of 
the  bill  (H.R.  3846)  to  establish  a  land 
and  water  conservation  fund  to  assist 
the  States  and  Federal  agencies  in  meet- 
ing present  and  future  outdoor  recrea- 
tion demands  and  needs  of  the  American 
people,  and  for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  committee 
amendments  be  considered  and  agreed 
to  en  bloc,  and  that  the  bill  as  thus 
amended  be  considered  as  original  text 
for  the  purpose  of  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and 
the  amendments  are  agreed  to. 

The  committee  amendments  agreed  to 
en  bloc  are  as  follows : 

On  page  4,  line  22,  after  the  word  "sites", 
to  strike  out  "bodies  of  water,";  In  line  25, 
after  the  word  "at",  to  strike  out  "land  or 
water  ";  on  page  5,  line  2.  after  the  word 
"cultural",  to  Insert  "or";  in  the  same  line, 
after  the  word  "recreational",  to  strike  out 
the  comma  and  "or  wilderness";  in  line  7. 
after  the  word  "of",  where  it  appears  the 
second  time,  to  insert  "any";  In  the  same 
line,  after  the  word  "waters",  to  strike  out 
"that  are  in  fact  navigated  by  commercial 
freight  carrying  vessels  or  at  any  reservoir  or 
lake  constructed  or  authorized  to  be  con- 
structed without  expense  to  the  United  States 
on  account  of  recreation  or  the  enhancement 
of  fish  and  wildlife  and  pursuant  to  legisla- 
tion providing  specifically  that  water  areas 
shall  be  open  to  public  use  generally,  without 

charge.".  „  ^    , 

On  page  7,  after  line  2,  to  Insert. 
"No  fees  established  under  clause  (11)  or 
clause  (ill)  of  the  second  paragraph  of  this 
subsection  shall  become  effective  with  re- 
spect to  any  area  which  embraces  lands  more 
than  half  of  which  Is  located  within  a  single 
State  until  sixty  days  after  the  officer  of  the 
United  States  who  is  charged  with  responaU 
bllity  for  estabUshing  such  fees  has  advised 
the  Governor  of  the  affected  State  and  has 
Riven  him  an  opportunity  for.  and.  If  re- 
quested, has  held  a  full,  public  hearing  at 
or  near  the  area  affected." 

On  page  8.  line  18,  after  the  word  by  . 
to  strike  out  "Unprisonment  of  not  more 
than  six  months  or";  at  the  beginning  of 
line  20,  to  strike  out  "»500  or  both"  and 
insert  "$100";  on  page  19.  line  12.  after  the 
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word  "System",  to  strike  out  "Within"  and 
Insert  "InholdlnKs  within  existing  tKiund- 
arlea  of";  In  lint  14.  after  the  word  "the",  to 
Insert  "existing*;  at  the  beginning  of  line 
15.  to  Insert  "loholdlng".  in  line  16.  after 
the  word  "recreetlon".  to  strike  out  •pur- 
poses." and  Insert  "purprwes;  Prmided.  That 
not  more  than  15  per  centum  of  the  acreage 
added  to  the  National  Fnrest  Svstem  pur- 
suant to  this  sectttjn  shall  be  west  of  the 
lOOth  meridian.';  and  on  page  30.  after  line 
7.  to  Insert: 

"(3)  For  the  derelopment  of  recreational 
facilities  on  the  laads  owned  by  the  Federal 
Oovemment." 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  JACKSON.    I  yield. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  I  would  like  to  com- 
ment at  this  pouit  on  section  6'a''3i, 
which  is  an  amendment  that  was 
adopted  by  the  full  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs  Committee.  Thi.s  .-jubsection  pro- 
vides that  the  money  which  i.s  allotted 
for  Federal  use  from  the  land  and  water 
conservation  fund  can  be  used  for  the 
development  of  recreational  facilities  on 
the  lands  owned  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. 

This  is  a  most  important  amendment 
and  one  which  shnuld  be  preserved  if 
this  bill  Is  to  truly  be  of  a.ssistance  to  us 
in  providing  for  the  trrowinR  recrea- 
tional demand*  of  our  people.  The  Fed- 
eral Government  now  owns  ovf  r  7fi7  mil- 
lion acres  of  land,  much  of  which  is  of 
prime  recreational  value  Those  lands 
should  be  managed  under  our  multiple- 
use  concept,  which  calls  for  the  full  de- 
velopment of  the  recreational  potential 
of  these  publicly  owned  lands. 

Those  of  us  from  the  West  feel  partic- 
ularly strong  about  this  section  because 
much  of  our  land,  and  in  fact  the  major- 
ity of  our  land,  is  owned  by  the  Federal 
Government.  My  State  has  52  percent 
of  its  land  owned  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. Of  the  30.5  million  acres  owned 
by  the  U.S.  Government,  over  9  million 
acres  are  wlthlji  the  national  forest  sys- 
tem. Most  of  our  land  could  be  classi- 
fied as  land  which  is  valuable  for  out- 
door recreation,  and  we  regard  it  as  such. 

I  urge  the  Senate  to  accept  this  com- 
mittee amendment  and  to  stick  by  it 
when  we  go  to  conference.  We  cannot 
afford  to  pass  a  bill  which  would  call  for 
the  use  of  billions  of  dollars  for  acqui- 
sition over  the  ruext  several  years  and 
not  provide  for  the  development  of  the.se 
federally  owned  lands.  It  is  my  hope 
that  the  Senate  is  adamant  and  that  our 
conferees  will  not  compromise  on  this 
important  and  vital  portion  of  this  land 
and  water  conservation  bill 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
is   open   to   further   amendment. 

Mr.  JACKSON,  Mr  President.  H.R. 
3846,  as  amended,  is  a  landmark  coruser- 
vation  measure  and  was  reported  from 
the  Interior  Committee  with  enthusiastic 
bipartisan  support  The  bill  had  sim^ar 
bipartisan  support  in  the  Hou.se.  and  It 
has  the  virtually  unanimous  support  of 
our  State  governments  The  States  are 
vitally  interested  because  a  basic  purpose 
of  the  bill  Is  to  aid  the  States  in  plan- 
ning, acquisition,  and  development  of 
outdoor  recreation  areas  and  facilities 
for  the  present  and  future  generations 
of  oiu"  citizens. 


H  R  3846  i.s  largely  an  outgrowth  of 
recommendations  made  by  the  Presi- 
dents Outdixjr  Recreation  Re.sources 
Review  Commi.s,sion  a  bipartl.siin  k'roup 
on  winch  I  had  tlie  hunnr  to  .ser\e  witii 
Senator  .'\nderson.  Senator  Miller,  and 
the  late  Senator  Dworshak.  as  well  as 
Representatives  Baylor.  Pfost,  Rivers  of 
A'liska,  and  Ky! 

For  3  years,  this  bipartLsan  Commis- 
sion, under  the  chairmanship  of  Mr. 
Laurence  Rockefeller,  studied  many  as- 
pects of  our  Nation  s  outdo<jr  recreation 
re.source  and  development  problems  It 
submitted  its  report  to  the  President  and 
the  Cont;re.ss  m  January  1962,  pointing 
out  particularly  the  treat  unfilled  ne«'d 
l.n  tins  country  for  outdoor  recreation  op- 
portunities and  the  urgency  for  correct- 
iiv/,  the  situation. 

TWO     RECOMMENDATIONS     ALREADY     ADOPTED 

In  that  report,  the  Commission  made 
many  recommendations  re-;ardin','  what 
needs  to  be  done  m  order  that  .America 
might  maintain  ILs  great  outdoor  heri- 
ta;^'e. 

Two  of  tho&e  recommendations  so  far 
have  been  earned  out.  The  first  of  these 
is  the  establ.shment  of  the  Bureau  of 
Outdoor  Recreation  In  the  Department 
of  the  Interior,  which  Is  a  focal  point 
of  outd(Xjr  recreation  for  the  Federal 
Government  and  coordinates  the  activi- 
ties in  this  field  of  endeavor  of  some  30 
Federal  agencies,  and  maintains  lial.son 
with  the  States.  The  other  Commi.ssion 
recommendation  that  has  already  bo^n 
fulfilled  IS  the  creatioTi  of  the  Recrea- 
ton  Ad\  :sory  Council  to  the  President. 
Composed  of  several  Cabinet  members 
and  head.-^  of  certain  Federal  agencies, 
which  considers  and  recomriu-nds  broad 
policy  guidelines  in  matters  concerning 
outdoor  recreation. 

These  are  two  highly  significant  steps 
forward  But  I  am  firmly  convinced  that 
additional  recommendations  of  the  Out- 
door Recreation  Resources  Review  Com- 
mission need  to  be  adopted  if  we  of  the 
Federal  Government  are  to  met't  our  re- 
sponsibilities to  the  American  people  of 
this  and  future  generations, 

Sr.*TES    IN    PIVOTAL    ROLE 

The  Commi.ssion  emjihasized  that  the 
key  elements  in  the  total  effort  to  make 
outdoor  recreation  opportunities  avail- 
able to  our  citizens  are  the  States,  lo- 
cal government,  and  private  ent^-rprise. 
It  recommended  tliat  the  role  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government  should  be  one  of  co- 
operation with  the  Stares  through  tech- 
nical and  financial  assistance. 

It  further  recommended  that  such  fi- 
nancial as.sistance  siiould  be  in  the  form 
of  grants  for  planning,  acquisition  of 
land  and  water  areas,  and  development 
of  facilities  for  outdoor  recreation.  In 
addition,  the  Commi.s,ston  recommended 
that  a  system  of  user  fees  and  charges 
be  established  at  public  recreation  areas 
and  that  the  Federal  Government  ac- 
quire ceitain  outstanding  land  and  water 
areas  for  public  use  and  enjoyment. 

I  am  wholeheartedly  in  accord  with 
the  puiTxxses  of  these  recommendations. 
They  are  embodied  in  H.R  3846.  with 
carefully  spelled  out  conKre.sslonal 
guidf-lines  and  limitations  to  protect  the 
public  and  private  enterprise. 


August  n 

As  a  bulwark  a^^ainst  the  stralm  im 
stresses  of  our  fast-moving,  comS! 
civilization,  we  need  to  set  aside  %tet 
green  or  barren,  but  beautiful  m,-\^^  jJ^! 
natural  spaces  where  our  ciiizena  ctoft 
for  outdoor  activity  or  relaxation  SuS 
areas  are  particularly  needed  in  Soi 
tions  within  easy  driving  distance  tna 
our  metropolitan  areas.  I  hardly  ne^ 
to  renund  you  that  in  just  36  short  yan 
our  population  will  number  an  estimMrt 
350  million  i>oople  By  that  time,  75  p^ 
cent  of  the.se  people  will  be  concen" 
trated  in  urban  aieas.  This  fact  alott 
emphasizes  the  desperate  need  for  enact- 
ment of  tills  bill. 

PRO.MPT     ACTION     NECKS.SART 

Any  delay  will  be  costly,  both  as  to 
available  space  and  dollars.  Needed  po. 
tential  recreation  areas  are  fast  disap. 
pearing.  They  are  being  preempted  dally 
by  industrial  development,  urban  expan- 
sion,  highways,  and  many  other  purposes 
Once  taken  over  for  the.se  uses,  such 
areas  are  lost  forever  for  outdoor  rec- 
reation purjx).ses.  And.  I  am  sure  as  all 
of  you  realize,  the  nearer  the  remaining 
open  spaces  get  to  urbanized  areas,  the 
more  costly  they  will  be  to  the  public 
agencies — State,  local,  or  Federal  agen- 
cies that  seek  to  acquire  them. 

I  would  like  to  remind  you  that  it  li 
mostly  to  the  open  areas  that  90  per- 
cent of  all  Americans  go  each  year  seek- 
ing refreshment  of  body  and  spirit 
These  are  the  places  they  go  to  hunt, 
fish,  camp,  picnic,  swim,  for  boating  or 
driving  for  pleasure,  or  perhaps  simply 
for  relaxation  or  solitude. 

Additional  facilities  for  the  health, 
safety,  and  enjoymen*  of  the  recreation- 
1st  are  needed  at  many  existing  outdoor 
recreation  areas  administered  by  all 
levels  of  government.  And  some  new 
areas  al.so  need  to  be  developed  In  order 
to  catch  up  with  the  great  demand  In 
recent  years,  and  the  anticipated  trebling 
of  demand  for  outdoor  recreation  by  the 
year  2000. 

H.R.  3846  will  provide  for  a  fiscally 
.sound  State-Federal  cost-sharing  pro- 
gram whereby  the.se  needed  outdoor  rec- 
reation areas  and  facilities  can  become 
a  reality. 

STRONG     SUPPORT     FROM     STATES 

As  I  mentioned,  this  measure  hat 
strong  bipartisan  support  across  the 
country.  Twelve  State  Governors  assem- 
bled at  the  Western  Governors'  Confer- 
ence in  San  Franci.sco  this  past  May  spe- 
cifically supported  H.R.  3846  "as  a  meas- 
ure necessary  to  meet  present  and  fu- 
ture outdoor  recreation  demands  and 
needs  of  the  American  people." 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  a  telegram  from  the 
Honorable  Albert  D.  Roselllni.  Governor 
of  my  State  of  Washington,  transmitting 
a  copy  of  the  re.solution  of  the  Western 
Governors'  Council,  be  printed  in  the 
Recokd  at  this  point  in  my  remark.s. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  telei^ram 
and  re.solution  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
In  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Twelve  western  U.S  Governors  meeting 
yesterdity  In  San  Francisco  unanimously  ap- 
proved my  proposed  resolution  urging  tli»t 
legLslatlon  seeking  to  establish  a  land  uii 
water  conservation  fund  be  specifically  sup- 
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H    western  GovernorB*  Confer-     pressed    their    strong    endorsement    of    transferred  to  miscellaneous  receipts  of 
ported  by  <-^^         necessary  to  meet  "pres-     H.R.  3846.    The  other  member  supports     the  Treasury 


•^^'  "^  *fuTur"e  "outd^r'recreatlon  demands 

,oL:rTncrtot;/ard  a  copy  of  tMs  resoiu- 

^  «  vTa'so'^'eafflrm  my  previously  stated 

*^t, on  on  behalf  of  the  State  of  Washing- 

P'    Vn  f.m.r  of  HR.  3846  and  urge  you  to 

m^ke  every  c.tort  to  assure  early  action  on 

^^^  ^'"  ALBERT    D.    ROSILLINI. 

Governor  of  Washington. 
,M___Twelve  Governors  present  were 
Jm  uTese  States;  Arizona.  California.  Colo- 
^T.  HaTail  Idaho.  Montana.  Nevada.  New 
Sf^ica  Oregon.  Utah.  Washington,  and 
Wyoming  I 

a>.nTKN     GOVERNORS'     CONTERENCK     RESOLU- 

twtTon  Outdoor  Recreation  Resoltttion 
Whereas  we  have  had  passed  on  to  us  M  our 
JSiJan  heritage  the  big  sky.  the  vaat  lands. 
and  the  sweet  waters:  and 

Whereas  man  must  husband  and  conserve. 
pr^tS  and  preserve,  that  which  Is  God's 
i<.ffacv  of  naturp;  and 

Whereas  m.m  has  already  desUoyed.  often 
^th  wanunmess.  and  often  with  avarice. 
toii  much  of  nature;  and 

Whereas  the  demands  of  the  future,  over 
which  we  have  but  little  power  or  persuasion. 
must  be  met  from  the  supply  of  the  present 
nver  whose  augmentation,  conservation,  and 
nreservatlon  we  have  full  though  temporary 
Dower  as  custodians  In  trust;  and 
^Whereas  what  we  leave  to  posterity  accrues 
to  the  benefit  of  our  progeny  and  In  a  very 
real  sense  Is  the  greatest  and  most  lasting 
inheritance  that  we  can  bequeath;  and 

Whereas  wc  are  all  responsible  for  the 
CTeat  population  growth  now  upon  us  and 
the  ever-growing  demands  that  this  growth 
win  make  upon  the  resources  available  for 
the  future;  and 

Whereas  land  and  water  and  other  out- 
door recreation  resources  need  conserving 
and  multluse  developing,  currently  and  in 
the  future;  and 

Whereas  all  levels  of  government  must 
work  together  to  promote,  advance,  and  con- 
serve recreational  resources  now  existent, 
but  in  danger  of  being  lost  to  public  use: 
Now.  therefore,  be  It 

Resolved.  That  the  Western  Governors' 
Conference  support  all  necessary  beneficial. 
recreational  uses  of  land,  water,  forests. 
and  other  resources:  and  be  it  further 

Reaolved.  That  the  Congress  be  supported 
in  and  the  States'  congressional  delegations 
be  urged  to  work  for,  promote  and  advance 
legislation  essential  for  the  purpose;  and  be 
it  further 

Resolved.  That  H.R.  3846,  seeking  to  estab- 
lish a  land  and  water  conservation  fund  and 
for  other  purposes,  be  speclflcally  supported 
by  this  conference  as  a  measure  necessary  to 
meet  'present  and  future  outdoor  recrea- 
Uon  demands  and  needs  of  the  American 
people." 


Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  this 
action  by  the  12  western  Governors  was 
unanimous.  Eastern  States  also  gen- 
erally are  equally  enthusiastic  about  this 
measure.  I  believe  all  together  some  43 
Governors  have  endorsed  the  bill.  High 
officials  of  other  States  have  urged  its 
enactment. 

Leading  conservation  and  recreation 
groups  of  the  Nation  have  pressed  for 
passage,  as  well  as  some  60  newspapers 
across  the  country. 

Although  the  Outdoor  Recreation  Re- 
sources Review  Commission  as  a  body  no 
longer  exists,  the  individual  members, 
excepting    one,    collectively    have    ex- 


the  ttU  with  a  modiflcation. 

This  bill  which,  as  I  have  pointed  out, 
is  primarily  a  grant-in-aid  program  to 
the  States  for  planning,  acquisition,  and 
development  of  outdoor  recreation  land 
and  water  areas.  It  would  be  of  tre- 
mendous value  to  almost  all  of  the 
States — my  State  of  Washington  in- 
cluded. 

Many  States  have  taken  the  initiative 
in  the  outdoor  recreation  field  and  are 
making  plans  for  participating  in  this 
program  when  it  becomes  effective. 

STATE  OF    WASHINGTON     HAS    PIONEERED 

Take,  for  example,  the  State  of  Wash- 
ington, which  I  know  best.  Last  year, 
the  State  of  Washington  made  an  analy- 
sis and  forecast  of  the  quality  and  quan- 
tity of  outdoor  recreation  opportunities 
in  the  State  for  the  coming  10  years. 
The  study  identified  the  trends,  re- 
sources, problems,  and  responsibilities 
at  various  levels  of  government  and  the 
private  sector,  and  proposed  a  program  of 
action  in  the  field  of  outdoor  recreation. 

As  a  corollary  to  this  study,  the  Legis- 
lature of  the  State  of  Washington  last 
year  authorized  a  $10  million  bond  issue 
for  financing  a  program  of  land  acqui- 
sition for  outdoor  recreation  use.  The 
bond  proposal  will  go  before  the  Wash- 
ington voters  in  the  November  general 
election  for  ratification.  The  revenue 
from  the  sale  of  these  bonds  will  be 
available  for  matching  Federal  funds 
for  outdoor  recreation  projects,  such  as 
would  be  financed  in  part  by  the  land 
and  water  conservation  fund  which  will 
be  created  by  this  bill's  enactment. 

I  use  the  State  of  Washington  merely 
as  an  example.  There  are  numerous 
other  States  which  recently  have  accel- 
erated their  outdoor  recreation  pro- 
grams. These  include  the  States  of  New 
York.  Pennsylvania.  California,  New 
Jersey,  Wisconsin,  Texas,  Oregon. 
Florida,  Utah,  Iowa,  New  Hampshire, 
Vermont,  New  Mexico,  Rhode  Island, 
Connecticut,  Minnesota,  Ohio,  Missouri, 
and  a  number  of  others.  All  are  anx- 
ious for  this  bill  to  become  law. 

SOURCES  or  FUND  REVENUES 

Briefly,  the  bill  creates  a  land  and  wa- 
ter conservation  fund  from  which  ap- 
propriations will  be  made  to  provide  out- 
door recreation  areas  and  facilities  at 
State,  local,  and  Federal  levels.  It  be- 
comes effective  January  1,  1965.  The 
life  of  the  fund  is  limited  to  25  years. 

The  land  and  water  conservation  fund 
created  by  the  bill  will  derive  revenue 
from  three  sources:  First,  nominal  ad- 
mission and  other  user  fees  at  Federal 
recreation  areas  designated  by  the  Pres- 
ident: second,  net  proceeds  from  the  sale 
of  Federal  surplus  real  property;  and 
third,  existing  Federal  taxes  on  gasoline 
and  other  fuels  used  in  motorboats.  The 
latter  source  of  revenue  to  the  fund,  I 
might  mention,  has  been  agreed  to  by  the 
Senate  Finance  Committee.  Estimated 
average  annual  receipts  from  these  three 
sources  during  the  first  10  years  pos- 
sibly will  be  about  $140  million. 

Moneys  in  the  fund  not  appropriated 
within  2  years  foUovdng  the  fiscal  year 
after  being  credited  to  the  fund  will  be 


H.R.  3846  authorizes  advance  appro- 
priations up  to  an  average  of  $60  million 
annually  during  an  8-year  period  begin- 
ning the  third  year  after  enactment.  Ad- 
vance appropriations  will  be  repaid  from 
the  three  sources  to  the  fund  just  enu- 
merated, beginning  in  the  11th  year. 

MAJOR  SHARE  TO  STATES 

Unless  otherwise  determined  in  the 
annual  appropriations  acts,  normally  60 
percent  of  each  year's  appropriations 
from  the  fund  will  be  available  to  the 
States  on  a  50-50  matching  basis  for 
planning,  acquisition,  and  development 
of  land  and  water  areas  for  public  out- 
door recreation  purposes.  An  approved 
comprehensive  statewide  plan  will  be  a 
prerequisite  to  a  grant  for  State  acquisi- 
tion and  development  projects.  Fimds 
may  be  transferred  by  a  State  to  its  polit- 
ical subdivisions  for  their  projects  if 
such  projects  are  a  part  of  such  state- 
wide plan. 

The  remaining  portion  of  the  fund — 
normally  40  percent — will  be  available  to 
certain  Federal  agencies  for  acquisition 
of  certain  needed  recreation  areas,  de- 
velopment of  recreation  facilities  on  Fed- 
eral lands,  and  for  payment  into  miscel- 
laneous receipts  of  the  Treasury  to  help 
offset  capital  costs  of  Federal  water  de- 
velopment projects  which  are  allocated 
to  public  recreation  and  enhancement  of 
fish  and  wildlife.  The  principal  Federal 
agencies  that  will  be  authorized  to  use 
moneys  when  appropriated  from  this 
fund  are  the  National  Park  Service,  the 
Forest  Service,  and  the  Fish  and  Wild- 
life Service. 

The  bill  does  not  provide  any  blanket 
or  blank  check  under  which  the  execu- 
tive branch  can  go  out  and  buy  up  lands 
as  it  sees  fit.  Areas  may  be  acquired  by 
Federal  agencies  only  if  the  authority 
has  already  been  or  is  hereafter  provided 
by  an  act  of  Congress.  Acquisition 
within  the  national  forest  system  is  lim- 
ited to  inholdlngs  within  existing  bound- 
aries of  wilderness,  wild,  and  canoe  areas, 
and  within  other  areas  of  that  system 
which  are  primarily  of  value  for  outdoor 
recreation  purposes.  Also  not  more  than 
15  percent  of  such  acreage  to  be  acquired 
may  be  west  of  100th  meridian,  where 
such  a  high  proportion  of  the  land  al- 
ready is  in  Federal  ownership. 

NO    BACK-DOOR    FINANCINO 

The  bill  provides  for  no  back-door 
financing.  All  moneys  from  the  fund 
must  be  obtained  through  the  regular 
budgetary  process  and  be  appropriated 
by  the  Congress. 

H.R.  3846  in  no  way  changes  existing 
procedures  for  disposal  of  Federal  sur- 
plus lands.  It  does  not  change  the  kind 
of  real  property  subject  to  disposition, 
nor  the  purposes  for  which  such  property 
may  be  disposed,  nor  the  methods  for 
making  such  disposition,  nor  the  admin- 
istrative jurisdiction  for  handling  such 
disposals. 

The  use  of  the  proceeds  from  the  sale 
of  surplus  Federal  real  property  is  in  ef- 
fect a  land-for-land  exchange.  It  means 
the  conversion  of  one  capital  asset  which 
is  no  longer  needed  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment into  another  which  is  needed 
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and  may  otherwise  be  lost  Moreover,  it 
is  an  Investment  in  a  permanent  resource 
for  the  Nation  that  will  .steadily  appre- 
ciate In  value. 

ni    CHWCFS    MMITDD 

The  bill  provides  for  the  President  to 
designate  Federal  areas  at  which  en- 
trance, admission,  or  other  user  fees  shall 
be  charged.  Two  types  of  admi.ssion  fees 
are  provided  far  in  H  R  H346  First,  an 
optional  annual  automobile  sticker  type 
of  fee— maximum.  $7  per  year— which 
will  admit  to  all  ajeas  covered  by  the  fee 
system  except  those  specirically  excluded 
from  Its  coveraee;  and  .second,  ft-es  for 
individual  or  shoirt-term  visits  payable 
by  those  who  do  not  wish  to  purchase 
automobile  stickers,  by  those  who  enter 
areas  otherwise  than  by  private  noncom- 
mercial vehicles,  and  by  those  who  enter 
areas    not   covered    by    the    automobile 

sticker. 

Provision  is  also  made  for  fees  for  the 
use  of  certain  types  of  recreation  services 
and  areas. 

Entrance  or  admi.ssion  fees  to  F^ederal 
areas  may  be  charged  only  if  all  these 
conditions  are  met:  First,  the  area  is 
specifically  desiu'nated  and  posted;  sec- 
ond, the  area  is  administered  by  a  Fed- 
eral agency — which  excludes  areas  under 
lease  to  State  or  local  public  ai?encies  or 
private  agencies;  third,  facilities  for  the 
benefit  of  the  recreation  user  are  pro- 
vided at  Federal  eocpense.  and  fourth,  the 
area  is  administered  primarily  for  scenic. 
scientific,  historical,  cultural,  or  other 
recreational  purposes. 

No  entrance  or  admission  fees  may  be 
required  at  a  designated  area  of  which 
more  than  half  is  within  a  single  Slate 
until  60  days  after  the  Governor  of  such 
State  has  been  notified  of  such  proposed 
fees,  during  which  penod  the  Governor 
may  request  and  obtain  a  public  hearing. 

USE     Of     WATER-S     EXEMPTED 

No  fees  of  any  kind  may  be  charged 
under  authority  of  this  act:  First,  for  use 
of  ariy  waters;  second,  for  travel  tlirough 
su-eas  on  Federal  aid  highways,  or  any 
road  within  the  national  forest  system 
or  a  public  land  area;  third,  for  access 
to  private  inholdm^s;  fourth,  for  any 
commercial  or  other  activities  not  related 
to  recreation;  or  fifth,  as  a  Federal  hunt- 
ing and  fishing  license. 

The  amendments  recommended  by  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Interior  and  In.su- 
lar  Affairs  may  be  grouped  under  five 
subjects,  as  follows:  First,  the  question 
of  charging  user  fees  for  the  actual  use 
of  water  within  recreation  areas  and  ad- 
mission fees  to  wilderness  areas;  second, 
hearings  to  be  held  at  the  request  of 
Gtovemors  of  States  in  connection  with 
proposed  admission  fees;  third,  modifi- 
cation of  the  penal  provision;  fourth. 
land  acquisition  within  areas  of  the  na- 
tional forest  system;  and  fifth,  expan- 
sion of  the  purposes  of  the  Federal  share 
of  the  fund  to  include  the  development 
of  recreational  facilities  on  Federal  land. 

I  will  explain  the  committee's  action 
concerning  each  of  these  groups. 

The  first  group  of  amendments — pages 
4  and  5  of  the  House-passed  bill — place 
additional  restrictions  on  user  and  ad- 
miasion  fees.  They  have  the  effect  of 
prohibiting  fees  for  the  use  of  water  per 
se.    The  authority  for  admission  fees  in 


connection  with  wilderness  areas  also 
would  be  eliminated  It  was  our  conclu- 
sion that  a  charge  for  the  u.se  of  water 
alone  should  not  be  made.  In  the  case  of 
wilderness  areas,  which  require  little,  if 
any.  development  or  expenditures  for  ad- 
ministration. It  appears  unnece.ssary  and 
undesirable  to  make  a  charge  for  ad- 
mission to  such  areas. 

(it'PORTrNITY       F'>R       t'T"Bl.IC       HF..ARIMC-S 

The  amendment  on  page  7.  which 
would  permit  the  Governors  of  States  to 
request  public  hearings  m  connection 
with  fees  that  might  be  charged  under 
clause  Mil  or  clause  'iil",  is  desirable 
m  order  that,  in  appropriate  instances. 
the  local  i)eople  may  be  heard  and  their 
views  receive  full  consideration  m  reach- 
ing a  decision  as  to  the  equities  in  a 
particular  case 

The  amendment  on  page  8  represents 
a  considerable  modification  in  the  penal 
provision,  but.  m  the  judgment  of  the 
committee,  would  be  adequate  for  the 
purpo-ses  of  this  act. 

Amendments  to  section  6  relating  to 
the  acquisition  of  lands  within  the  na- 
tional forest  system  would  restrict  such 
acqui.sition  to  inholdmns  witiiln  existing 
boundaries  of  national  forest  system 
areas  including  existinc  wilderness,  wild, 
and  canoe  areas  of  the  present  system. 
The  committee's  amendment  provides 
al.so  that  not  more  than  \b  percent  of 
the  acreage  added  to  the  national  forest 
system  should  be  west  of  the  100th  me- 
ridian. The  purpose  of  the.se  amend- 
ments is  to  limit  the  acquisition  to  actual 
inholdlngs  within  the  established  na- 
tional forest  system  and  wilderness  areas 
as  well  as  to  reduce  substantially  any 
land  acquisition  west  of  the  100th  me- 
ridian. The  committee  believes  this  pro- 
vision would  not  be  a  hardship.  The 
need  for  recreation  areas  m  the  heavily 
populated  East  is  self-evident. 

USE     or     t-VSD     FOR     DEVE1.0PMENT     ATTTHDRIzn) 

The  last  amendment  of  the  committee 
to  section  6  adds  the  development  of  rec- 
reation facilities  on  Federal  lands  as  an 
additional  purpo.se  for  which  the  Fed- 
eral share  of  the  fund  may  be  used.  The 
committee  recognizes  that  acquisition  Is 
perhaps  the  major  need  In  many  in- 
stances but  It  does  not  wish  to  rule  out 
the  possibility  that  some  of  the  fund 
may  be  u.^ed  for  development,  particu- 
larly when  development  funds  are  not 
otherwl.se  available 

Mr.  President,  H.R.  3846,  as  amended. 
is  truly  landmark  legislation.  A  ma- 
jority of  the  Interior  Committee  from 
both  sides  of  the  table  Is  convinced  that 
enactment  will  be  a  malor  forward  step 
for  the  conservation  of  our  land  and 
water  outdoor  recreation  resources  which 
are  becoming  increasingly  vital  to  the 
physical,  spiritual,  and  emotional  well- 
being  of  many,  many  millions  of  our  fel- 
low Americans. 

Prompt  approval  of  this  historic  legis- 
lation IS  most  earnestly  recommended. 

Mr.  BIBLE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  JACKSON.    I  yield. 

Mr.  BIBLE.  I  commend  the  chairman 
of  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs  for  the  excellent  work  he  has  done 
in  bringing  this  bill  to  the  floor  of  the 


Seriate.  I  agree  with  him  that  It  ia  l»n(j. 
mark  legislation.  It  is  legislation  thii 
will  be  of  tremendous  help  to  the  Slates 
in  conserving  tlie  recreation  areti 
throughout  the  entire  United  States. 

As  chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  oo 
Public  I^nds,  I  am  keenly  aware  of  the 
constant  demands  that  are  made  for  the 
creation  of  national  parks,  national  sea- 
shores,  national  lakeshores.  and  river 
systems,  and  national  historic  land- 
marks. The  population  explosion  betnj 
v^hat  it  is,  and  scattered  throughout  the 
length  and  breadth  of  our  land,  it  puu 
an  increased  pressure  upon  the  few  re- 
maining   areas. 

I  commend  the  Senator  from  Washing, 
ton  for  the  leadership  he  lias  taken  in 
this  field.  It  is  one  with  which  I  cloeely 
associate  myself.  It  is  most  urgent  thai 
we  meet  these  problems,  because  every 
day  lost  means  increased  expense. 

Mr.    JACKSON       Mr.    President,  the 
distinguished   senior  Senator  from  Ne- 
vada, who  is  chairman  of  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Public  Lands,  has  been  respon- 
sible for  the  careful  consideration  and 
enactment   of   more   legislation  for  in- 
creasing and  making  better  our  national 
parks    and    national    recreation  system 
than  any  other  chairman  who  has  served 
in  that  capacity.    I  think  I  may  speak  for 
all  Members  of  the  Senate  when  I  com- 
pliment him  on  the  outstanding  service 
he  has  already   rendered  in  furthering 
the  efforts  that  are  being  made  in  this 
all  important  area  to  meet  some  of  the 
requirements  for  a  healthful  and  happy 
America.     I  commend  him  again,  not- 
withstanding  the  fact   that  his  record 
speaks  for  itself. 

Mr.  BIBLE.  I  appreciate  the  remarb 
of  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Wash- 
ington. I  certainly  did  not  rise  for  that 
purpose.  If  we  in  this  Congress  have 
done  good  work  In  this  area,  it  is  due  en- 
tirely to  the  cooperation  that  has  been 
received  from  Members  on  both  sides  of 
the  aisle.  I  am  proud  to  say  that  this  is 
a  completely  nonpartisan  activity.  We 
have  created  parks,  national  recreation 
areas  lakeshores.  and  seashores  in  the 
East,  the  South,  the  West,  the  North. 
and   the  Midwest. 

While  I  appreciate  the  Senator's  com- 
mendation, I  think  it  should  go  to  the 
entire  membership  of  the  Subcommittee 
on  Public  Lands,  which  It  has  been  mj 
privilege  to  head. 

I  believe  the  Senate  has  strengthened 
the  bill  materially  since  it  was  passed  by 
the  House  of  Representatives.  The 
changes  that  have  been  made  are  worth- 
while. The  tightening  of  the  criteria 
that  are  set  for  the  levying  of  fees  wu 
an  Important  step  forward.  It  was  wtoe 
to  nail  them  down  in  the  enabling  act 
Itself  rather  than  to  depend  upon  admin- 
istrative regulations.  I  was  happy  M 
join  the  distinguished  senior  Senator 
from  Idaho  in  this  respect. 

Again.  I  compliment  the  Senator  from 
Washington,  the  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Aflal«- 
I  hope  the  bill  will  be  enacted  prompt^ 
It  Is  much  needed;  it  is  truly  landmirt 
legislation. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr    JACKSON.     I  yield. 


j4r.  SIMPSON. 
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I  wish  to  associate 


.f  a..ith  the  remarks  of  the  distin 
"^"^'L  ienator  from  Nevada  with  re- 
«:iSt,  the  worL  done  by  the  distln- 
^P^^e^chSrman  of  the  Committee  on 
ff^rior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
^  ^ght  Snplement  what  the  Senator 
^      H \rith  respect  to  the  amendments 
^'^I'Spd  in  the  bUl.    They  materially 
Sthen  the  purport  of  ,the  WU     I     ^^^^^^  ^^^^^  „, 
nrtTe  the  conferees  to  be  appointed  by  the     pertinent  factors. 
^^  1 1 1^  stand  by  the  amendments.    If 
^TnoV^n  aLo  uphold  them,  they 

'Tr"  WATERS- ''^-  president,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr  JACKSON.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
wThe  distinguished  Senator  from  Ten- 
nessee.  who  has  been  most  helpful  to  the 
committee. 

vir  WALTERS.  I  commend  the 
chairman   of   the    committee    and   the 


Mr.  WALTERS.  If  the  particular 
project  related  to  the  fund  which  was 
turned  over  to  the  State,  or  the  Park 

Service. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect.   I  read  from  page  5  of  the  bill: 

All  fees  established  pursuant  to  this  sub- 
section shall  be  fair  and  equitable,  taking 
Into  consideration  direct  and  Indirect  cost  to 
the  Government,  benefits  to  the  recipient, 
public  policy  or   Interest  served,   and  other 


The  fact  that  the  States  of  North 
Carolina  and  Tennessee,  private  founda- 
tions, and  individuals  made  possible  the 
project  would  be  a  matter  of  equita- 
ble consideration  in  the  determination 
of  any  fee.  If  the  Department  of  the 
Interior  proceeded  to  do  as  it  has  done 
in  the  past  to  develop  the  Great  Smokies 
out  of  regularly  appropriated  funds  sep- 
arate and  apart  from  this  fund,  no  fee 
would  be  charged  except  in  accordance 


chairman    ui    k"'.-    -^ -—-  4.v,<»i,     wouia  oe  uiiaiBcu  cau^ 

chairman  of  the  subcomrnittee  for  their     ^^^^  existing  authority 


paUence  and  helpfulness  in  bringing  out 
all  the  facts  involved  in  the  bill. 

I  wish  to  ask  a  question  about  the 
Great  Smoky  Mountains  National  Park, 
a  oart  of  which  lies  in  Tennessee  and  a 


Mr.  WALTERS.  In  other  words,  the 
park  has  developed  up  to  this  point,  and 
there  would  be  no  charge  for  the  use  of 
the  park  and  its  present  facilities? 

Mr.    JACKSON.     As    I    understand. 


shore  and  the  national  lakeshore  legis- 
lation with  respect  to  some  of  which  is 
still  pending,  and  undoubtedly  will  be 
enacted  in  the  coming  89th  Congress. 
The  projects  are  all  a  i>art  of  the  same 
important  movement  to  save  in  as  nearly 
as  possible  their  primitive  state  the  still 
not  fully  developed  and  built  up  areas 
for  the  future  pleasure  of  all  the  Ameri- 
can people. 

The  bill  has  been  much  improved  as  a 
result  of  committee  hearings.  I  highly 
approve  of  the  amendments  which  the 
Senate  Committee  has  included.  There 
are  some  provisions  in  the  bill  which  are 
still  open  to  doubt.  During  the  next  2 
or  3  years  we  must  find  out  how  the 
Federal  bureaucracy  will  administer  the 
act.  If  we  find  upon  study  that  it  nms 
counter  to  what  Congress  considers  the 
interests  of  the  American  people  in  a 
given  area,  I  believe  that  we  should  move 
to  amend  the  law.  It  is  highly  important 
that  arbitrary  action  by  officialdom  be 
averted.  We  have  seen  some  instances 
of  these  in  Alaska.  I  personally  would 
object  to  charging  an  entrance  fee  to  our 
Alaska  national  parks  and  monuments 
there,  although  it  is  customary  in  other 
parts  of  the  United  States.    But  where. 


'^""or.Mch  IteT  in  North  CaroUna.  „„^J,  the  ^w  letting  up  the  areai  Part.  "J, '"e  United  Stat«.  But  wh^e. 
^land  tor  this  park  was  purchased  by  smokies,  no  user  fee  could  be  charged;  aj  in  Mount  Mc^Mw  Nat  omd  Park 
iiicit"  „  „^^  tvio  Gfot^  nf     ...    .    ' ... i.o  oia.ripr  Rav   National   Monument,   ana 


the  State  of  Tennessee  and  the  State  oi     ^^  ^hat  not  correct? 


North  Carolina  and  the  public,  together 
with  a  contribution  by  the  Rockefeller 
Foundation.  In  the  agreement  to  turn 
the  land  over  to  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment it  was  understood— and  I  believe  It 
was  a  part  of  the  deed— that  no  fee 
would  be  charged  to  the  general  pubUc 
for  the  use  of  Smoky  Mountains  National 

Park. 

Last  year,  approximately  3^2  million 
people  went  through  the  Smoky  Moun- 
tains National  Park,  which  Is  near  a  cen- 
ter of  population.  I  believe  that  It 
would  be  a  breach  of  good  faith  If  I  did 
not  call  the  attention  of  the  Senate  to 
the  fact  that  this  park  was  paid  for  by 
the  people  and  turned  over  to  the  Fed- 
eral Government  for  its  operation.  I 
should  like  to  have  the  Record  show  if  It 
is  the  opinion  of  the  Senator  from  Wash- 
ington I  Mr.  Jackson]  that  no  fee  should 
be  charged  for  entrance  Into  the  park. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  The  Smoky  Moun- 
tains National  Park  is  specifically  pro- 
tected in  the  bill  by  a  provision  beginning 
at  the  bottom  of  page  6. 

Request  for  money  out  of  the  fund 
could  be  made  for  development  purposes 
in  the  great  Smoky  Mountains  National 
Park.  If  the  Department  should  pro- 
ceed to  ask  for  a  regular  appropriation 
in  the  national  park  budget,  the  existing 
law  would  continue  to  apply.  H.R.  3846 
establishes  a  separate  fund  from  which 
the  money  can  be  appropriated  by  the 
Congress  as  the  measure  is  now  before 
the  Senate,  either  to  acquire  land  for 
outdoor  recreation  or  to  develop  outdoor 
recreation  facilities  on  present  Federal 
land  which  is  subject  to  the  bill.  Should 
a  decision  be  made  on  the  part  of  the 
people  of  Tennessee,  or  should  a  request 
be  made  that  facilities  be  developed,  a 
fee  could  be  charged. 

Mr.  WALTERS.  The  fee  would  be 
charged  for  the  use  of  the  facility 

Mr.  JACKSON.  For  the  specific  fa- 
cility concerned. 


Mr.  WALTERS.  That  was  a  part  of 
the  deed  and  contract  when  the  facili- 
ties were  turned  over  to  the  Federal 
Government. 

Mr.  JACKSON.    The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect.   Then,  if  they  proceeded  to  obtain 
money,  as  they  have  in  the  past,  out  of 
regularly  appropriated  funds  for  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior,  no  fee  would 
be  charged;  but  if  a  decision  should  be 
made  to  ask  for  money  out  of  the  spe- 
cial fund  provided  for  in  the  bill,  the  park 
would  be  subject  to  the  same  conditions 
that  apply  to  all  other  sections  of  the 
United  States.   The  language  I  just  read, 
concerning  equitable   considerations   to 
be  considered  by  the  Department,  would 
still  apply.    Therefore,  the  fact  that  the 
two  States  have  made  the  land  available 
would    be    an    equitable    consideration 
which  should  be  considered  carefully  by 
the  Department  in  levying  any  fee  under 
the  provisions  of  the  pending  legislation. 
As  the  Senator  from  Tennessee  knows, 
the  House  did  not  adopt  a  development 
provision.    Under  the  bill  as  passed  by 
the  House  no  use  of  the  fund  for  the 
development  of  Federal  outdoor  recrea- 
tion lands  is  authorized. 

Mr.  WALTERS.  I  thank  the  Senator 
for  his  comments.  I  believe  that  clears 
up  the  situation  with  reference  to  the 

park.  .^     .     _ 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Mr.  President,  I 
wish  to  express  my  approval  of  the  bill. 
It  Is  an  important  piece  of  legislation. 
I  commend  the  chairman  of  the  commit- 
tee Mr.  Jackson,  and  the  chairman  of 
the  Subcommittee  on  Public  Lands,  Mr. 
BiBLK,  for  the  magnificent  work  they 
have  accomplished  in  the  field  of  con- 
servation in  this  and  the  preceding  Con- 
gress. 

I  believe  that  when  history  is  written. 
these  two  Congresses  will  be  known  above 
all  for  their  great  achievements  in  the 
field  of  conservation,  in  setting  aside 
magnificent  areas  of  the  national  sea- 


Glacier  Bay  National  Monument,  and 
Katnai  National  Monument  areas  of  su- 
perb scenery,  where  there  has  little  or  no 
installation  of  facilities  or  acconunoda- 
tions  by  the  Federal  Government,  I  would 
find  it  highly  objectionable  if  visitors 
were  charged  a  fee  merely  to  go  in  and 
look  at  the  wonderful  scenery  which  na- 
ture has  provided. 

This  is  an  important  piece  of  legisla- 
tion. It  will  forward  the  purposes  of  the 
committee  and  Congress  in  the  field  of 
recreation  and  development.  Above  all, 
I  hope  that  the  Senate  conferees  will 
stand  firm  for  the  Senate  amendments 
in  conference  with  the  House. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Alaska.  I  appreciate  his  construc- 
tive comments  and  the  work  which  he 
did  in  the  mark-up  of  the  bill.  I  believe 
that  the  committee  amendments  tighten 
up  the  bill  considerably  and  make  it  a 
better  measure. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Washington  yield? 
Mr.  JACKSON.  I  yield. 
Mr.  CHURCH.  I  believe  we  should 
take  note  of  the  fact  that  this  session  of 
Congress  is  likely  to  enact  two  measures, 
the  pending  bill  and  the  wilderness  bill, 
both  which  sportsmen  and  outdoor  en- 
thusiasts can  properly  regard  as  great 
landmarks  to  their  cause. 

So  important  are  these  two  bills  that 
this  Congress  may  well  be  regarded  as 
the  conservation  Congress,  having  made 
the  most  significant  progress  of  a  gen- 
eration in  the  wise  and  prudent  manage- 
ment of  our  natural  resources. 

Great  credit  must  be  given  to  the  dis- 
tinguished chairman  of  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs, 
who  has  been  a  leading  legislative  archi- 
tect of  both  bills,  even  as  he  has  been  a 
relentless  champion  of  conservation 
through  the  years. 

In  a  sense,  this  dual  legislative  accom- 
plishment is  a  monument  to  the  distin- 
guished junior  Senator  from  Washington 
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[ Mr.  Jackson  1 .  It  has  been  my  pleasure 
to  serve  on  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs,  niid  to  waich  the 
chairman's  effective  work  for  the  en- 
actment of  this  hill  and  th.e  wilderness 
biU,  which  preceded  it 

I  believe  that  the  people  of  his  S'ate 
of  Washington,  mid  of  the  country  at 
large,  should  know  of  the  izreat  contribu- 
tion the  Senator  has  made  in  brin«;int^ 
these  bills  to  the  floor  of  the  Senate,  and 
steering  them  through  Consness.  This 
bill,  along  with  the  wilderness  bill,  will 
long  be  remembered  by  everyone  who 
holds  the  proper  stewardship  of  the 
public  domain  m  hi>;h  rt'i;ard 

I  pay  my  comiplinicnts  to  the  chairman 
for  the  work  he  hcts  done  I  commend 
him  for  the  axccllent  service  he  has 
rendered  on  behalf  of  this  legislation  in 
the  Senate  today. 

Mr.  JACKSON  Mr.  President,  I 
thank  the  dis-lnguished  Senator  f:om 
Idaho  [Mr.  Church!  for  his  fireit 
generosity.  But,  if  it  had  not  been  for 
his  able  support  in  the  committee,  as 
well  as  the  support  of  other  Senators 
on  both  sides  of  the  aisle,  we  would  not 
have  the  good  WU  that  is  before  the  Sen- 
ate today. 

The  Senator  from  Idaho  was  partic- 
ularly helpful  in  tightening  up  the  users' 
fee  provision.  This  is  an  area  of  the  bill 
that  affects  more  people  than  any  other 
portion. 

I  believe  all  Senators  should  be  grate- 
ful for  the  constructive  way  in  which  the 
Senator  from  Idaho  helped  to  make  the 
bill  a  better  bill.  The  Senator  from 
Idaho  has  failed  to  mention  the  great 
burden  that  he  carried  in  connection 
with  the  wilderness  legislation,  which 
legislation,  we  hope,  will  be  finally  en- 
acted into  law  this  year.  Along  with  the 
Senator  from  New  Mexico  [Mr.  Ander- 
son], the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Idaho  took  the  leadership  for  that  bill. 
His  leadership  was  such  that  it  was  pos- 
sible for  us  to  get  the  wilderness  bill 
through  the  Senate. 

As  our  colleagues  know,  it  has  now 
passed  the  House  of  Representatives. 
We  are  hopeful  that  a  conference  will 
resolve  the  differences.  We  are  all 
grateful  for  the  fine  help  we  received. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  recrea- 
tion is  probably  the  fastest  growing  in- 
dustry in  the  world  today.  Every  coun- 
try is  making  a^  bid  for  its  share  of  the 
business.  /    | 

Recreation  has  also  provided  many 
jobs  and  decreased  the  percentage  of 
unemployment.  Recreational  facilities 
have  provided  an  outlet  for  the  feelings 
of  people  employed  in  our  cities.  It  gives 
them  an  opportunity  to  have  a  Uttle  dif- 
ferent outlook  on  life  than  they  might 
otherwise  have.  My  own  State  has  par- 
ticularly benefited  from  this  growth  of 
tile  recreation  business — both  summer 
and  winter. 

I  believe  that  every  State  in  the  United 
States  is  making  a  bid  for  recreation 
business  at  the  present  time.  In  Ver- 
mont, most  of  our  recreation  industry 
Is  operated  by  prtvate  industry,  partic- 
ularly our  winter  ski  areas.  Neverthe- 
less there  are,  and  there  must  be.  public 
recreational  facilities.  Otherwise,  we 
would  encounter  difiQcultles. 


All  the  New  England  States  arc  recrea- 
tion consciou.s.  I  am  advised  by  a  tele- 
gram from  the  New  En^jland  Council  that 
all  six  New  EiiKlund  States  are  officially 
supporting  thi^  If^i.slation. 

I  believe  that  the  committee,  first  un- 
der the  leadership  of  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  New  Mexico  iMr.  Ander- 
son 1 .  and  this  year  under  the  leadership 
of  the  distinKui.shed  Senator  from  Wasii- 
mgUjn  Mr  JxcK.son  I,  has  done  excellent 
work.  Ti;at  does  not  mean  tliat  the  bill 
is  perfect.  It  would  be  a  miracle  if  it 
were  perfect.  Nevertheli'ss.  it  is  as  tood 
a  bill  as  we  can  hope  to  get  at  tins  lime. 
I  believe  it  ou^;ht  to  be  pa-v-ied. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  I 
thank  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Vermont. 

I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Colorado. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President.  I 
thank  tiie  di^tmguished  Senator  trom 
VVashin;,'Ujn.  I  wanted  to  make  the  com- 
ment tluit,  at  least  while  I  have  been  on 
tiie  floor,  I  have  not  iieard  several  spe- 
cific tilings  mentioned  with  regard  to 
the  bill. 

First  of  ail.  I  refer  to  the  different 
-situalioiLs  of  the  \arious  States  uith  re- 
spect to  ownership  of  Federal  land.  I 
believe  this  question  is  important.  It 
deals  specifically  with  the  need  for  dif- 
ferentiatiiii;  programs  tiiat  may  be  under 
tins  bill  as  a  whole,  but  which  should  be 
applied  in  different  mea.sure  to  ditTerent 
States.  For  example,  the  distint^uishcd 
Presidinsr  Officer  at  the  moment  Mr. 
B.ARTLKTTi  is  from  tile  «reat  Suite  of 
Ala.ska.  The  F'ederal  Government  owns 
98  8  percent  of  all  the  land  in  Alaska.  To 
pavS.s  a  bill  whicli  would  not  only  permit, 
but,  in  effect,  direct  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  to  acquire  more  Federal  land.s 
in  the  State  of  Alaska  would  probably  be 
inadvisable,  to  say  the  leiust. 

Information  as  to  the  percentage  of 
Federal  lands  in  other  States,  I  believe, 
might  be  of  interest  to  my  colleagues.  It 
distinguishes  sharply  tiie  problems  wltii 
which  we  are  faced. 

For  example,  in  the  State  of  Arizona. 
41.1  percent  of  all  the  land  is  owned 
by  the  Federal  Government.  In  Cali- 
fornia, 49  6  percent  of  all  the  land  is 
now  owned  by  tiie  Federal  Government 
In  Colorado,  my  own  State,  it  is  3.5  8 
pe'rcent.  In  Idaho  it  is  64  1  percent.  In 
Montana  it  is  29.7  percent  In  Nevada 
it  is  86  2  percent.  In  Oregon  it  is  52 
percent.  In  Utah  it  is  67  3  percent.  In 
Washington,  the  committee  chairman  s 
own  State,  it  is  29.4  percent.  In  Wyo- 
ming it  is  49.1  percent. 

That  volume  of  land  being  owned  by 
the  Federal  Government  and.  therefore, 
exempt  from  taxation  under  the  real 
property  taxes.  It  becomes  apparent  that 
the  base  upon  which  the  State  can  raise 
its  own  resources  for  its  own  program 
IS  materially  reduced.  To  have  the  Fed- 
eral Government  given  tht-  power  which 
is  proposed,  m  that  it  would  be  directed 
to  acquire  more  land  in  tho.se  States, 
could  create  as  many  difficulties  in  those 
States  as  we  constantly  hear  from  the 
people  of  the  District  of  Columbia  when 
the  Federal  Government  is  taking  over 
more  property  from  the  District  of 
Columbia. 


I  might  say  for  the  Record,  to  Drwent 
the  Issue  a  little  more  forcibly,  thattol 
Federal  Government  in  the  District  of 
Columbia— and  all  these  hgures  are  f 
1961— owned  25.1  percent  of  all  th» 
property  in  the  District  of  Columbia  & 
trie  District  is  faced  with  the  same  tyn* 
of  problem.  ^ 

When  tlie  bill  was  sent  to  the  Senat* 
from  tlie  House,  it  had  absolutely  no 
provLsion  for  developing  existing  PederM 
lands  for  outd(x)r  recreational  purpoao. 
In  order  to  further  empha.size  the  point 
that  I  am  making,  I  shall  quote  from 
a  memorandum  dated  June  27,  1953  by 
Mr.  Frank  Gret;t;,  who  testified  before 
the  committee  on  behalf  of  the  Stales 
Committee  for  Outdoor  Recreation  Re- 
sources  Review,  In  this  memorandum 
he  compared  the  substitute  bill  that  we 
had  offered  wiUi  the  pre.sent  bill  as  ;t 
was  then  before  tiie  committee.  But  he 
makes  some  pretty  imiwrtant  points  In 
commenting  on  the  ORRRC  review  and 
recommendation.     He  state's  as  follows. 

ORRRC  did  not  Indlcuie  need  for  a  broad 
Federal  land  inquisition  program.  It  m 
urge  prompt  Federal  action  in  acquiring 
shurellne  areas  and  it  uiged  a  generous  Uod 
acquisition  policy  at  Federal  re.servolrs. 

The  memorandimi  also  emphasized 
that  the  States  are  the  pivotal  area  In 
the  outdoor  recreation  proce.ss. 

In  considering  these  problems  in  com- 
mittee, it  .seemt  d  apparent  that  the 
Hou.se  provision,  to  the  effect  that  the 
Federal  Government  would  participate 
with  the  States  by  acquiring  land  within 
States  for  the  State  parks — and  the 
States  themselves  must  expand  and  care 
for  parks  and  areas  acquired  by  the 
State — was  probably  a  very  sound  pro- 
vision. But  the  Federal  sliare  of  the  pro- 
gram, which,  as  the  bill  came  from  the 
Hou-^e.  would  be  devoted  entirely  to  the 
acquisition  of  additional  Federal  lands 
in  the  respective  States,  could  be  sharply 
damaging  to  a  great  segment  of  the 
United  States. 

Therefore,  in  committee  we  were  able 
to  get  through,  with  the  assistance  of 
Senators  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle,  a 
limitation  to  some  extent  on  the  amount 
of  federal  lands  that  could  be  acquired 
within  the  national  forest  system  under 
tlie  bill,  and  we  were  also  able  to  add  to  it 
a  most  important  provision,  from  mj 
point  of  view,  which  is  that  one  of  the 
purposes  of  the  bill.  Insofar  as  Federal 
land  Is  concerned,  will  be  for  the  devel- 
opment of  existing  Federal  land  for  out- 
door recreational  purposes. 

I  realize  that  that  provision  would 
probably  cause  somewhat  of  a  conflict  in 
the  House  if  the  bill  should  pass  the  Sen- 
ate, but  it  seems  to  me  incredibly  short- 
sighted to  make  the  bill  only  an  acqui- 
sition bin  when  what  we  are  really  try- 
ing to  do  is  to  provide  additional  out- 
door recreational  facilities.  We  have 
plenty  of  F'ederal  lands  in  order  to  be 
able  to  do  that  in  the  Western  States. 

I  made  those  comments  solely  for  the 
purpose  of  indicating  that  in  my  opin- 
ion the  bill,  with  few  exceptions,  as  U 
now  stands,  has  a  great  deal  of  merit 
The  amendments  that  have  been  added 
by  the  Senate  committee  are  excellent 
I  wLsh  that  one  more  amendment  had 
been  adopted,  which  we  shall  reach  at  a 
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A.t^  relating  to  the  quesUon  of 
^^t.,???urjlus  property  sales  should  be 
^^f^!i  in^he  funding  methods. 
^?Sn  express  my  appreciation  to  the 
J^^ed  chairman  the  Senator 
?^inWfl^hington  LMr.  Jackson]  for  his 
L'S  SiraUve  effort  to  try  to  make 
!^  hiil^e  best  possible  bUl.  There  are 
S^m  Toblems  in  connection  witH  it. 
W^^all  have  problems  even  after  the 
wn  ^oa'^ed.  in  order  to  make  sure  that 
5S  respective  jurisdictional  agencies 
loUow  along  with  what  Congress  is  try- 

^t^sims  to  me  that  perhaps  over  a 
rlr^f  time  we  may  even  wish  to  have 
riSrate  "bcommittee  to  deal  with ^e 
?^realional  aspect  under  this  bill  and 
Ser  btHs  m  the  Committees  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs  of  the  two  branches 
of  the  Congress.  That  Is.  of  course,  for 
Se  future.  It  will  depend  upon  the 
nrtieress  of  the  program. 

With  certain  reservations,  it  strikes  me 
that  the  Senate  has  made  definite  im- 
orovements  in  the  bill  as  it  came  from 
the  House,  and  I  sincerely  hope  that  we 
shall  be  able  to  make  more  improvements 
and  have  it  passed  in  the  present  session 
of  Congress.  ^    ,  i.v. 

With  reference  to  the  statement  01  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Idaho  about 
the  wilderness  bill.  I  suppose  I  should  let 
this  pa.ss  but  it  seems  too  good  an  op- 
portunitv  to  do  so.  If  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Idaho  had  been  willing  to 
take  the  provision  that  we  tried  to  put  in 
to  begin  with,  which  was  that  Congress 
should  retain  authority  to  determine 
which  areas  would  go  into  the  wilderness 
system,  we  probably  would  have  had  a 
vrilderness  bill  at  least  a  year  or  2  years 
ago.  So  although  I  am  glad  to  see  that 
the  House  has  come  over  to  this  position, 
and  I  hope  that  the  Senate  will  accept 
It,  nevertheless  that  was  the  key  to  that 

bill. 

I  thank  the  chairman  of  the  committee. 

Mr  JACKSON.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Colorado  for  his 
statement. 

I  yield  briefly  to  the  Senator  from 
Texas. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President. 
I  commend  the  committee  and  its  able 
chairman  for  their  work  on  the  bill.  As 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Idaho.  I 
support  the  bill,  as  I  also  supported  the 
wilderness  bill. 

The  87th  Congress  has  been  called  the 
conservation  Congress.  Prior  to  the  con- 
yenlng  of  the  87th  Congress  there  was 
only  one  national  seashore  recreation 
area  in  America,  that  of  Cape  Hatteras. 
The  87th  Congress  added  three  seashore 
recreational  areas — Cape  Cod,  Mass.; 
Padre  Island.  Tex.;  and  Point  Reyes, 
Calif. 

I  see  the  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
Subcommittee  on  Public  Lands,  the  sen- 
ior Senator  from  Nevada  [Mr.  Bibli]  ,  in 
the  Chamber.  He  had  a  leading  part  In 
the  passage  of  the  legislation  which  added 
those  areas  to  our  great  park  system. 

The  accomplishments  of  the  88th  Con- 
gress are  also  giving  the  present  Congress 
the  title  of  a  conservation  Congress.  It 
appears  that  there  will  not  be  sufficient 
time  at  the  present  session  to  pass  a  bill 


which  would  create  the  Guadalupe 
Mountains  National  Park,  but  I  hope  that 
such  a  bill  will  be  passed  in  the  forth- 
coming 89th  Congress. 

The  figures  on  pages  4  and  5  of  the  re- 
port are  worth  printing  in  the  Record. 
I  understand  that  they  have  not  yet  been 
printed  in  the  Record  during  the  discus- 
sion on  the  bill.  They  reveal  that  from 
1946  to  1963.  while  our  population  in- 
creased from  141  to  189  million  people, 
visitations  to  our  national  parks  in- 
creased from  21  million  people  in  1946 
to  94  million  people  in  1963. 

Visitations  to  national  forests,  which 
formerly  were  not  thought  to  be  recrea- 
tion areas,  increased  from  18  million  in 
1946  to  122  million  in  1963.  More  peo- 
ple visited  national  forests  for  recrea- 
tional purposes  than  visited  national 
parks. 

In  the  same  period  State  park  visita- 
tions increased  from  92  to  284  million  a 
year. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  there  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record  a  sec- 
tion from  pages  4  and  5  of  the  committee 

report. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

NEED  FOR  LEGISLATION 

The  need  for  additional  outdoor  recreation 
&re&a  for  the  physical  and  spiritual  health 
and  vitality  of  the  American  people  is  self- 
evident.  This  need,  based  on  factual  studies, 
Is  set  forth  clearly  in  the  report  of  the  Out- 
door Recreation  Resources  Review  Commis- 
sion and  by  witnesses  who  appeared  before 
the  committee  at  its  hearings  on  S.  859  and 
then  on  H.R.  3846. 

The  underlying  facts  are  of  course  that 
our  population  is  increasing  rapidly  and  the 
pace  and  tensions  of  oiur  national  life  quick- 
ening, thus,  making  outdoor  recreation  more 
than  ever  essential  for  our  physical  health 
and  well-being.  At  the  same  time  our  ex- 
panding American  economy  has  been  making 
more  and  more  leisure  time  available  for  en- 
joyment of  outdoor  recreation  for  greater 
and  greater  numbers  of  our  people. 

All  data  point  to  a  very  rapid  increase  in 
the  use  of  available  Federal  and  Stete  recrea- 
tion areas.  That  this  growth  since  the  end 
of  World  War  n  has  far  outstripped  the 
growth  In  population  is  made  clear  by  a  com- 
parison of  the  latter  with  the  attendance 
records  for  areas  administered  by  the  Na- 
tional Park  Service,  the  Forest  Service,  and 
the  various  State  park  agencies: 


1M6. 
1061. 
1056. 
1067. 
1068. 

lose. 

1060 


National 

Park 

Servloe 

vlsttadoiu 


21,752,000 
37, 10ft,  000 
61,602.000 
68,016.000 
66, 461, 000 
68,000,000 
72,854,000 


National 

Forest 

Service 

vlsitaUons 


18,241,000 
29, 950, 000 
52,  556, 000 
60, 9.57, 000 
68, 450, 000 
81,521,000 
92,  595, 000 


State  parks 
visitations 


Population 


92.  507, 000 
120,  722, 000 
200.  705, 000 
216,  780.  000 
237, 329, 000 
255,  310.  000 
259,001,000 


141,936.000 
154,878,000 
168,903,000 
171.984.000 
174,  882, 000 
177,830,000 
180,  676, 000 


Por  1963.  the  updated  visitation  figures  are 
as  follows: 

National  Park  Service  areas.-       94,092.000 
National  Forest  Service  areas. _     122,  582,  000 

State  park  areas »  284,  795, 000 

Population 18S.  375,  000 

^FoT  1962,  latest  year  available. 

Ab  these  figures  indicate,  by  1963,  the  aver- 
age number  of  visits  to  these  areas  per  Indi- 
vidual member  of  the  population  was  2.7 
Tialts  per  year. 


There  has  been  a  far  from  comparable 
growth  in  the  acreage  devoted  to  outdoor 
recreation.  Between  1946  and  1960,  for  in- 
stance, there  was  less  than  a  15-percent  in- 
crease in  the  acreage  within  the  national 
park  system  and.  between  1951  and  1960,  the 
acreage  within  the  State  park  systems  in- 
creased by  the  same  percentage.  It  is  evi- 
dent that  the  space  for  outdoor  recreation 
which  may  once,  correctly  or  mistakenly, 
have  been  thought  abundant  is  becoming 
scarce. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.     Mr.  President, 
in  that  connection.  I  point  out  that  while 
there  was  a  vast  increase  in  the  number 
of  visitations  to  parks,  up  to  an  average  of 
2.7  visits  per  year  in  relation  to  the  popu- 
lation last  year,  the  increase  in  lands  for 
park  purposes  from  1946  to  1960  was  less 
than  a  15 -percent  increase  in  the  acreage 
of  the  national  park  system.    While  vis- 
itations to  parks  were  increasing  four- 
fold, there  was  only  a  15 -percent  increase 
in  the  land  in  national  parks,  and  about 
the  same  percentage  in  State  park  sys- 
tems.   The  increase  in  land  has  been 
very  slow,  while  the  population  has  in- 
creased much  faster.    Recreational  use 
has  increased  much  faster  than  has  the 
population.    The  need  for  such  recrea- 
tion grows  out  of  the  increased  use  of 
automation  and  technical  advances,  in- 
cluding the  use  of  computers.    The  land 
is  running  out.    It  is  becoming  scarce. 

There   is   one   other   statistic   that   I 
should  like  to  mention.    It  is  not  con- 
tained in  the  report,  but  I  should  like  to 
refer  to  it.    That  is  the  recreation  visits 
to  areas  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Army  Engineers.    When  we  come  from 
the    water-scarcity    West,    where    the 
Reclamation  Bureau  builds  dams,  to  the 
water-plenty  areas,  where  dams  are  built 
for  flood  control  and  conservation  pur- 
poses, we  find  that  the  Army  Engineers 
have  control  of  the  reclamation  areas 
around   the    lakes.   In   my   own    State 
there  are  the  facilities   at  the  Texas- 
Oklahoma  border  and  the  Sam  Raybum 
Lake  in  the  heart  of  east  Texas,  where 
the  Army  Engineers  have  jurisdiction. 
Those  lakes  happen  to  be  close  to  the 
population     centers     of     Dallas,     Fort 
Worth,  and  Houston,  and  they  are  hav- 
ing the  heaviest  visitation  of  any  of  the 
recreation  areas  in  Texas.    If  we  had 
the   figures   related   to   that   visitation 
available  to  add  to  the  ones  I  have  stated, 
I  believe  we  would  see  that  more  than 
100  million  additional  people  have  visited 
areas  which  are  under  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  Gtovernment.    Some  of  those  areas 
have    been    released    for    State    parks. 
Some  are  still  under  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  Army  Engineers  in  connection  with 

The  need  for  the  proposed  legislation  is 
great.  I  believe  the  committee  has  done 
fine  work  over  the  years  in  making  prog- 
ress in  this  field.  I  believe  we  have  made 
greater  progress  in  this  field  than  we 
have  in  any  other  single  area. 

I  congratulate  the  Senator  from 
Washington  [Mr.  Jackson]  and  thank 
him  for  his  very  fine  statement. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum.  It  will  be 
a  live  quorum.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 
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The  leglalatife  clerk  called  the  roll, 
and  the  following  Senators  answered  to 
their  names: 

(Ko  537  Leg  I 


Aiken 

Hayden 

Muskle 

Allott 

Hicltenlooper 

NeUon 

Bartlett 

HUl 

Neuberger 

Bayh 

HoKaiid 

Pa.store 

Beall 

Hruska 

Pt-arson 

Bennett 

Homphrey 

Pell 

Bible 

Inouje 

Prouty 

Boggs 

JaxkMHi 

Proxmlr«> 

Brewster 

J  a  vita 

Randolph 

Burdlck 

Johneton 

RiblcotT 

Byrd,  V». 

Jordan.  N  C 

Robertson 

Byrd.  W.  Va. 

Jordan. Idaho 

Ru.ssell 

Carlson 

Keatmk? 

Salinger 

Case 

Kachel 

Saltonstall 

Church 

I.a*.isohe 

Srott 

Clark 

Long.  Mo 

Simpson 

Cooper 

Long.  La 

Smathers 

Cotton 

Mftgnuson 

Smith 

Curtis 

Maiisflfltl 

Sparkman 

Dlrksen 

McCarthy 

Stennls 

Dodd 

MeCleilan 

SvmlRgton 

Domlnlck 

MeOe»- 

Talmadge 

Douglas 

McCfOvi-rn 

Thurm<jnd 

Kastland 

Mclntyre 

T   wer 

Ellender 

McNam.vra 

Walters 

Ervln 

Mechem 

Williams.  N  J 

Fong 

Metcalf 

William';   Del 

Pulbrtght 

Miller 

Yarborough 

Oore 

Mof.rmnpy 

Young.  N    Dak 

Oruenlng 

Morse 

Young,  Ohio 

Hart 

Motis 

Hartke 

Mundt 

Mr.  HUMPHREY  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  1  Mr.  Ed- 
MONDSONl  and  the  Senator  from  Nevada 
;Mr.  CAifWONl  are  necessarily  absent. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
New  Mexico  fMr.  AnoersonI  and  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  i^Mr.  Ken- 
nedy] are  absent  because  of  illness. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Arizona  [Mr.  Goldwater! 
and  the  Senator  from  Kentucky  [Mr. 
Morton  1  are  necessarily  absent. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  <Mr. 
Walters  In  the  chair  > .  A  quorum  Is 
present. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President.  I  call 
up  my  amendmeait,  identified  as  No 
1205,  and  I  ask  unanimou.s  consent  that 
the  reading  of  U  may  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

On  page  9,  commencing  on  line  3,  strike 
all  down  through  line  16.  as  follo-v.i 

"(b)  Stnu»Lus  Property  Sales — AU  pro- 
ceeds (except  so  much  thereof  as  may  be 
otherwise  obligaoed,  credited,  or  paid  under 
authority  of  thoae  provisions  of  law  set  forth 
m  section  485(b)-'9).  title  40.  United  SMten 
Code,  or  the  Independent  Offices  .\ppr>>prla- 
tlon  Act.  1963  I  T6  3tat  725  i  or  In  any  later 
appropriation  Act)  hereafter  received  from 
any  disposal  of  surplus  real  property  and 
related  personal  property  under  the  Fed- 
eral Property  aod  Administrative  Services 
Act  of  1949.  as  amended,  notwithstanding 
any  provision  of  law  that  such  proceeds  shall 
be  credited  to  njlsoellaneous  receipts  of  the 
Treaatiry.  Nothing  In  this  .\ct  shall  affect 
existing  laws  or  regulations  concerning  dis- 
posal of  real  or  personal  .surplus  property  to 
schools.  hospltalSs  and  States  and  their  polit- 
ical subdivisions  " 

On  page  9.  line  17.  strike  "(C)"  and  Insert 
in  lieu  thereof  "(br". 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  for 
the  yeas  and  nays  on  the  amendment. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  first  of 
all  I  should  like  to  Join  my  collea(?ues  in 
their  statement  about  the  worthwhile- 
1 


August  12 

Mr.   SALTONSTALL.     Mr.  President 
will  the  Senator  yield?  "'' 

Mr   ALLOTT.     I  yield. 
Mr  SALTONSTALL.    Does  that  mean 


ness  and  desirability  of  the  bill.  I  ex- 
press my  own  commendation-s  of  those 
who  have  .shrph»^rded  and  piloted  the 
bill  thus  far. 

I  have  asked  for  a  live  quorum  for  the  that  the  proceeds  from  all  the  surplu« 
presentation  of  my  amendment.  Per-  sales  by  the  Department  of  Defense  of 
haps  some  idea  of  how  important  I  be-  the  various  establishments  that  they 
lieve  the  bill  to  be  can  be  caint-d  from  may  be  giving  up  would  go  Into  thU 
the   fact   that   this  i.s  the   first  time,  in     fund? 

the  10  years  I  have  been  in  the  SenaU-.  Mr.  ALLOTT.  Yes.  with  one  proviso 
that  I  have  asked  for  or  insisted  on  a  which  I  intend  to  discuss  in  a  moment 
live  quorum.  I  did  .so  because  I  feel  Section  2' b'  provides  for  the  disposal  of 
the  bill  contains  one  major  defect,  one  "surplus  real  property  and  related  per- 
thing  which  could  haunt  us  as  long  as     sonal  property." 

the  act  would  be  in  force  and.  in  fact,  as  ^r  LAUSCHE  Will  the  Senator 
long  as  there  will  be  a  Congress  in  the  piease  state  the  page  from  which  he  U 
United  States.  reading' 

The  amtiidment  I  have  offered  is  a 
simple  amendment  On  page  9  it  would 
strike  out  subparagraph  <b).  entitled 
"Surplus  Property  Sales  "  I  .shall  read 
It,  becau.se  it  is  a  necf.s.sar>'  part  of  my 
pre.sentation.  which  will  be  ver>'  short. 
It  reads 

(bi    Surplus  Property  Sales      .Ml  pnx-eeds 

(except  so  much  thereof  as  may  be  otherwise 

obligated,   credited,  or  paid   under  Authority 

.f  those  provisions  of  law  set  f^irth  In  section 


ing' 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  I  am  reading  from  page 
9  of  the  bill,  sub.section  >  b  i 

The  late  Senator  Robert  Taft  re- 
peatedly objected  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate  to  the  earmarking  of  any  funds. 

Let  us  see  how  foolish  this  particular 
proposal  IS.  What  does  "related  per- 
.sonal  property"  mean?  I  asked  Mr.  Ed- 
ward C.  Crafts,  Director  of  the  Bureau 
of  Outdoor  Recreation,  to  give  me  a 
485ib)-i"ei,  title  40,  United  States  Code,  or     definition  of  "related  personal  property." 


the  Independent  Offlroe  .Approprltitlon  Act, 
1963  (76  Stat  725)  or  In  any  later  appro- 
priiitlon  .\ct)  hereafter  received  from  imy 
cUsfMisal  of  surplus  real  property  and  related 
personal  property  under  the  Feder.U  Prop- 
erty and  .Administrative  Services  Act  of  1949, 
.U4  amended,  notwithstanding  any  provision 
>A  1.1W  that  such  proceeds  shall  be  credited 
to  miscellaneous  receipts  of  the  Treasury 
Nothing  In  this  .\ct  shall  affect  existing  laws 
or  regulations  concerning  disposal  of  real  or 
personal  surplus  property  to  schools,  hos- 
pitals, and  States  and  their  p<')lltlcal  sub- 
divisions 

This  section  clearly  and  unequivocally 
would  earmark  the  prcx-et  is  from  the 
sales  of  FVderal  .surplus  property,  fxcept 
that  certain  property  may  go  to  schools, 
charitable  institutions,  and  similar  in- 
stitutunis.  Nevertheless  it  would  ear- 
mark the  receipts  of  all  such  sales  and 
place  them  in  this  fund. 

I  am  sorry  to  .say  that  in  my  own  State, 
over  a  period  of  years,  we  have  wrestled 
with  the  problem  of  the  earmarking  of 
funds.  It  is  one  of  the  worst  and  most 
pernicious  legislative  practices  that  can 
be  u.sed  We  end  eventually  with  almost 
nothing  left  to  appropriate  and  there- 
fore, nothing  to  work  with 

There  are  three  general  ways  In  which 
this  bin  as  written  Is  to  be  financed: 
First,  by  user  and  entrance  fees.  I  find 
nothing  illogical  in  that  apj)roach.  par- 
ticularly as  the  bill  has  now  been  amend- 
ed It  IS  much  better  now  than  when  it 
came  to  the  Senate,  because  such  fees 
are  related  to  the  expenses  involved  in 
the  acquisition  of  land  for  recreation 
purposes. 

Another  section  provides  for  the 
crediting  of  the  revenues  from  taxes  on 
fuels  u.sed  by  motorboats  to  the  fund. 
Again,  this  is  quite  a  logical  use,  relat<>d 
to  the  purposes  of  the  act. 

But  when  it  comes  to  the  earmarking 
of  the  proceeds  of  total  real  and  related 
personal  property  .sales  of  the  Federal 
Gtjvernment.  with  the  exceptions  I  have 
just  mentioned,  for  the  purposes  of  the 
bill,  we  are  indeed  making  a  grave  mis- 
take. 


The   lawyers  of   his  bureau  supplied  a 
definition,  a  part  of  which  reads: 

The  term  "related  personal  property," 
which  appears  on  lines  4  and  5.  page  26,  of 
H  R  3846,  the  land  and  water  consen-atlon 
fund  bill,  may  be  defined  as  per.sonal  prop- 
erty that  Is  subject  to  dlspo.s.i;  along  wltli 
and  as  a  part  of  real  property  because  It  Li 
closely  associated  with,  neces.sary,  or  parUcu- 
larly  useful  In  connection  with  such  r«»l 
property. 

I  suggest  that  under  that  definition, 
a  lawnmower,  a  hoe,  a  rake,  a  shovel,  a 
grader,  a  carryall,  an  airplane,  a  bull- 
dozer— almost  anything — could  come  un- 
der the  heading  of  "relat^^d  personal 
property  " 

If  Senators  wish  to  hear  some  more 
masterly  gobbledygook.  I  read  further 
from  the  opinion: 

To  illustrate,  If.  In  a  given  case,  such  prop- 
erty Is  not.  In  elTect.  an  Integral  part  of  the 
reil  property  or  essential  to  the  dlspoad 
thereof  as  a  complete  entity,  the  procedurt 
followed  under  the  .st-ntute  Ls  to  dispose  of 
the  personal  projiorty  separately  pursuant  to 
the  procediu-es  governing  personal  property. 

Then  comes  the  real  prize: 

D;."*})'*:!;  of  a  surpl\is  tract  of  land  oo 
which  a  plant  or  factory  Is  situated  might 
carrv  with  the  conveyance,  if  warranted,  such 
"related"  personal  property  as  machinery 
flxture.s.  objects,  or  equipment  useful  or  vlt»l 
U)  operation  of  the  particular  plant  ct 
factory. 

From  the  standpoint  of  law — and  I 
ob.ser\e  many  fine  lawyers  In  the  Cham- 
ber now — there  Ls  no  basis  for  deciding 
what  related  personal  property"  Is-  I 
.should  say  that  the  definition  that  hM 
been  provided  by  the  Bureau  of  Outdoor 
Recreation  confu.ses  the  situation  even 
more. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record  the 
letter  from  Mr.  Edward  C.  Crafts.  Direc- 
tor of  the  Bureau  of  Outdoor  Recreation, 
to  Mr.  Charles  F.  Cook,  my  legislative 
assistant,  dated  July  29.  1964,  and  the 
opiiUon  to  which  I  have  Just  referred. 
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^^  being  no  objection,  the  le^ 
J^S^^ere  ordered  to  be  printed 

^"^IsZnJ^OC.  July  29.  1964. 

tS^.  Office  BuO^rng,  , 

'^'^""C  COOK     pursuant  to  the  «^u«t 

!»*•  ^    \nr  visit  earlier  today,  encloned 

^'  "^^^  ^Ixlmeni  as  to  what  our  attor- 

"'^^iS^S^Telnlng  of  the  phraae  '^ 

°'!!,^^nai    property"    in   the   land    and 
^^  perwnai    P     i-         ^^^^  ^  ^ 

"^.nreaiv  questions.  I  would  be  glad 
^"XwrJ^  yon  or  senator  Aixorr  about 

•jiem 

Sincerely  vours^^^^  ^  ^^ 

Director. 

■n^    term      related    personal    Property." 
^^  raU^^and*r^r^-co«- 

'^I  La  tSr  or  ^eal  property  because  It  U 
?1^  Isolated  with,  necessary,  or  par- 
;!Siy^f 'l^  connection  with  such  real 

^T  mustrate.  If.  In  a  given  case,  such 
T°  ;  J  U  not  in  effect,  an  Integral  part  of 
fhTr^a^  proi>erty  or  essential  to  the  dls- 
i^«,  i^ereof  as  a  complete  entity,  the  pro- 
S^e^olow^  under  ?he  statute  Is  to  dls- 
STof  the  personal  property  separately  pur- 
^t  to  the  procedures  governing  persona^ 
;^Srtv.  Disposal  of  a  surplus  tract  of  land 
onThlch  a  plant  or  factory  is  situated  might 
^^  with  the  conveyance  If  warranted  such 
■related"  personal  property  as  machinery 
fixtures  obiecus,  or  equipment  useful  or 
S  to'operatlon  Of  the  particular  plant  or 

factory.  .  _.„ 

Determination  of  what  personal  property 
..  .0  be  transferred  with  the  realty  In  each 
r^e  depends  upon  the  above-mentioned 
■^^'icieratlons  and  whether  It  Is  practicable 
to  rem.ne  all  or  a  part  of  the  Pe'-sonal  prop- 
erty and  to  sell  It  separately,  or  whether  a 
better  price  for  the  real  and  personal  prop- 
e'tv  can  bo  obtained  by  conveying  the  re- 
lated" personal  pr.^'erty  along  with  the  real 
property. 
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two  there  might  be  some  basis  for  urg- 
ing'upon  the  floor  of  the  Senate  that 
these  funds  might  be  earmarked  for  such 
a  purpose. 

Mr  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  at  Uiis  point  in  the 
Record  the  individual  views  filed  by  the 
junior  Senator  from  Colorado  (Mr. 
DoMiNiCK] ,  the  Senator  from  Idaho  I  Mr. 
JORDAN  ] ,  and  myself . 

There  being  no  objection,  the  induid- 
ual  views  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows : 
Individual    Views    of    Mr.    Dominick.    Mr. 
Allott.  and  Mr.  Jordan 


Mr    ALLOTT.     Mr.    President,   what 
are  we  talking  about  when  we  talk  about 
fees  that  are  to  go  into  this  fund?    What 
is  their  nature?    No  one  knows  at  pres- 
ent how   much   may   be   received  from 
user  fees  or  entrance  fees,  as  they  are 
de.scribed  in  the  bill.    No  one  knows  how 
much  mav  be  collected  from  the  motor- 
boat  fuel  tax.    However.  I  refer  to  ttie 
indiMdual  views  of  the  junior  Senator 
from  Colorado  [Mr.  Dominick  1,  the  jun- 
ior Senator  from  Idaho   [Mr.  Jordan], 
and  myself,  on  page  38  of  the  report. 
These  individual  views  contain  a  table, 
compiled  from  GSA  reports,  showing  that 
t)etween  1955  and  1965— the  information 
for  the  latter  year  being  based  upon  an 
estimate— sales  of  surplus  property  have 
run  from  $12  million  in  1955  to  $81  mil- 
lion in  1956.  to  $64  million  in  1962.  to 
$65  million  in  1964.  and  an  estimated  $60 
milUon  m  1965      The  real  objection  is 
that  there  is  no  relationship  between  the 
sales  of  Federal  surplus  property  and  the 
so-called  related  personal  property,  and 
the  uses   and   purposes  of  the  bill.     If 
there  were  a  logical  relation  between  the 


SecUon    2(b)    of    H.R.    3846    changes    the 
Federal  Property  Administrative  Services  Act 
of  1949.  as  amended,  by  modifying  the  provi- 
sions which  require  that  proceeds  from  the 
disposal  of  surplus  property  shall  be  covered 
into  the  miscellaneous  receipts  of  the  Treas- 
ury    Under  this  section  the  proceeds  from 
the  sale  of  surplus  real  property  and  related 
personal   property   shall   be   credited   to   the 
special  land  and   water   conservation   fund. 
Section  3  provides  that  the  moneys  covered 
into    the    fund    shall    remain    available    for 
approprlaUon.  without  fiscal  year  UmlUtlon. 
for  a  fiscal  years  after  the  fiscal  year  In  which 
It  was  credited.     Therefore,  these  funds  could 
be   frozen   for   nearly   3   years   awaiting   ap- 
propriation,   and    once    appropriated    they 
would  be  indefinitely  frozen,  until  expended. 
This    constitutes    a    dangerous    departure 
from   our   time-honored    fiscal    Policies    and 
flies  m  the  face  of  the  concept  of    flexibility 
of  funding  consistent  with  current  needs. 

We  recognize  that  exceptions  to  this  pol- 
icy have  been  allowed,  such  as  the  gasoline 
tax  which  Is  covered  Into  the  highway  trust 
fund      However,    In    such    exceptions    there 
existed  a  close  and  direct  relationship  be- 
tween the  source  or  revenue  and  the  func- 
tion  financed.     The  obvious  and   total   lacK 
of  relationship  between  the  sale  of  surplus 
properties,   comprised    primarily   of   nUlitnr> 
properties,  and  the  development  of  the  rec- 
reational facilities  envisioned  under  this  bill. 
patently  Indicates  the  desire  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior  to  capture  a  mu  tlmll- 
Uon-dollar    annual     Income    with    minimal 
supervision  and  control  by  the  Congress. 

Perhaps  the   strongest  Indictment  of   the 
spurious  reasoning  used  to  support  the  In- 
clusion of  the  proceeds  from  the  dlsposnl  of 
surplus   real   property   and   rel at ed    personal 
pro^rty  In  the  fund  can  best  be  developed 
through  an  effort  to  relate  the  need  for  out- 
door  recreation    facilities   with    the   amount 
of  these  proceeds  In  past  years.     In  a  letter 
dated  May  8.   1964.  from  the  General  Serv- 
ices Administration   to  the  Bureau  of  Out- 
door   Recreation,    the    following    tabulation 
of  net  proceeds   from   disposals   by   OSA   or 
surplus  real   property    and   related   personal 
property    during   the   period    of    fiscal    years 
1955-65  was  enclosed. 

Set  vTOceeds  from,  disposals  by  GSA  of  sur- 

pZ  real  property  including   related  per- 

sonal  property,  fiscal  years  1955-65 

«      1  ™»,.  Amount 

^^^^^-  (12,234.685 

"r? _..     81.121.247 

1QR7 18   1^8'  ^^ 


justify  the  earmarking  of  these  funds  on  the 
basis  of  their  relationship  to  outdoor  recrea- 
tion facility  needs.  In  1966  the  net  proceeds 
were  $81,121,247  but  In  the  following  year 
thcv  had  dropped  to  $18,198,595.  If  there 
were  some  relationship  between  these  dis- 
posal proceeds  and  the  need  for  outdoor 
recreation  facllltleB.  then  the  conclusion 
must  neoessarilv  follow  that  our  needs  in 
1957  were  considerably  less  than  what  they 
were  In  1956.  There  Is  no  relationship.  The 
onlv  test  is  availability. 

Tl-ils  provision  gives  greater  force  and  em- 
phasis to  the  unwise  and  growing  trend  of 
earmarking    funds    for    special    purposes   by 
introducing  a   new  crtterla  based  not  upon 
the  relationship  between   source,  need,  and 
use    but  solelv  upon  availability.    This  pro- 
vision is  tantfimount  to  an  Invitation  to  the 
executive  departments  to  seek  out  and  l<x;k 
up  remaining  available  revenue  fo^rces  for 
their  exclusive  use.     If  we  allow  this  lockup 
of  funds  to  start,  as  this  bill  would  do.  we 
can  foresee  no  end  to  It     The  day  may  wel 
come  when  so  many  sources  of  the  Federal 
revenues  are  frozen  for  special  programs  and 
purposes  that  the  financial  position  of  the 
general  and  primary  functions  of  the  Oov- 
ernment  Is  seriously  jeopardized. 

If  the  Bureau  of  Outdoor  Recreation  finds 
that  revenues  from  taxes  on  motorboat  fuels 
and  entrance  and  user  fees  are  Insufficient  to 
meet  outdoor  recreation  needs,  let  ^^^^^ 
to  Congress  like  other  agencies  and  Bubstan- 
tUte  Itliieeds.  if  this  provision  Is  allowed 
to  remain  In  this  bill,  and  ^he  precedent  Is 
set.  we  predict  that  Congress  and  the  Nation 

will  rue  the  day.  „  _ 

Peter  H.  Dominick. 

Gordon  Allott. 

Len  B.  Jordan. 


1968 
1869-  — 

loeo... 

JJS '--      -      66.234.692 

,Q«1 '65.800.000 

1965 


29.339.886 
37.924.996 
57.  284,  783 
54.227,286 
63.811.097 


'  60.  800,  000 


Total 

» "iBtlmated." 


..   546,977.257 


A  simple  examination   of  the  tabulation 
above  will  expose  the  folly  of  attempting  to 


Mr  ALLOTT,     Mr.  President,  there  is 
one  other  vital  reason  why  we  should  not 
embark  at  this  time  upon  a  course  such 
as  is  proposed  in  the  bill.    It  is  one  which 
should  concern   every   Senator.     If   we 
earmark  funds  from   the  sales  of  un- 
related surplus  property  for  this  partic- 
ular consei-vation  fund,  we  shall  invite, 
for  all  the  future,  a  raid  by  every  person 
or  every  group  of  people  and  every  ex- 
ecutive department  interested  in  a  par- 
ticular program  to  latch  onto  land  and 
lock  up  for  their  exclusive  purposes  some 
source  of  revenue,  and  tie  it  up  in  a  fund. 
It   is    not   inconceivable    that   someday 
.someone  might  say.  "The  Government 
has  all  the  money  that  is  being  paid  back 
into  the  FHA— both  the  Farmers  Home 
Administration  and  the  Federal  Housing 
Administration.    Therefore,  we  want  to 
earmark  for  a  particular  purpose  those 
funds   that  are  being   returned   to  the 
Government.-     It  is  not  inconceivable 
that  such  funds  could  be  used  m  a  do^J^ 
other  areas,  and  that  but  for  this  lock- 
up of  funds  in  one  area,  other  functions 
might  be  financed. 

Mr  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President.  wiU 
the  Senator  yield  for  a  question? 
Mr.  ALLOTT.  I  yield. 
Mr  LAUSCHE.  Can  the  Senator  from 
Colorado  identify  the  various  earmark^ 
funds  that  the  Stat^  of  Colorado  ha^  set 
up  to  serve  particular  functions? 

Mr  ALLOTT.  Yes.  there  are  several 
of  them.  Unfortunately,  we  have  estab- 
lished many  of  these  funds  by  constitu- 
tional amendment. 

Our  old-age  pension  fund,  our  high- 
way fund,  and  our  State  game  and  fish 
fund  are  three  which  immediately  oc- 
cur to  me.  We  have  also  identified  the 
proceeds  of  the  sales  tax  and  a  part  oi 
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the  proceeds  from  the  Inheritance  tax. 
This  Is  the  method  used.  I  frankly 
state  that  It  put  the  legislature  and  the 
Governor  of  Colorado,  not  only  under 
the  Republican  administration  but  also 
under  previous  Democratic  administra- 
tions. In  one  of  the  worst  straitjackeUs 
possible,  so  far  as  handling  fiscal  affairs 
of  the  State  Is  concerned. 

We  shall  be  extending  an  invitation 
to  every  grroup  In  the  country,  which  be- 
lieves it  has  a  worthy  cause,  to  find  some 
income  of  the  Government  completely 
unrelated  to  the  cause,  and  say  that  all 
the  money  shall  go  into  a  fund  for  that 
purpose. 

I  have  no  dnubt  that  the  answer  will 
be  made  that  the  money  must  be  ap- 
propriated, anyway.  That  is  true.  But. 
even  if  It  does  have  u^  be  appropriated. 
once  we  have  put  the  money  into  the 
fund,  the  argument  will  be  used.  'Well 
the  money  Is  there  anyway:  why  not 
appropriate  it  and  use  it  for  this  par- 
ticular purpose — the  land  and  water 
conservation  fund?" 

So,  Mr.  President,  it  would  be  my  hope 
that  the  Senate  would  consider  the 
amendment  My  argument  Ls  based  not 
alone  on  what  we  are  doing,  but  upon 
the  precedent  we  shall  be  setting  We 
shall  live  to  eternally  regret  the  day  we 
took  these  funds  and  put  them  in  a 
totally  unrelated  fund  and  earmarked 
them  for  the  future. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  y.eld'' 

Mr.  AIjLOTT.     I  am  glad  to  yield. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Does  not  the  provi- 
sion for  earmarking  funds  really  con- 
stitute an  abdication  of  the  greate.st 
power  of  all  which  Congress  has:  namely, 
the  power  to  control  the  purse  strings' 
We  abdicate  in  advance  the  duty  of  .su- 
pervising and  getting  accounts  for  re- 
ceipts in  the  miscellaneous  receipts 
fund;  and  we  give  away  in  advance  the 
discretion  as  to  how,  where,  and  for  what 
purpose  such  funds  shall  be  expended 

All  Senators  know  that  In  the  Consti- 
tution the  power  to  authorize  funds  and 
appropriate  them  has  a  designated  pur- 
pose, and  resides  in  the  Congress.  There 
is  a  reason  for  It.  We  shall  be  binding 
future  generations  of  Americans,  and 
also  future  generations  of  those  who 
will  serve  in  this  body  and  in  the  other 
body  from  exercising  any  control  or  dis- 
cretion whatsoever  Is  there  not  a 
fundamental  principle  involved  in  the 
entire  proposal  which  the  Senator  is 
discussing? 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  I  believe  there  is  I 
still  believe  that  the  funds  would  have  to 
be  appropriated;  but  let  us  take  an  ex- 
ample. If  the  bill  had  been  in  effect  in 
fiscal  year  1963,  there  would  havp  been 
$66,234,692  going  Into  the  fund  from  the 
sale  of  surplus  real  property  and  what- 
ever related  personal  property  GSA  de- 
fines, which  would  have  appeared  in 
1963.  Therefore,  we  would  have  had  $63 
million  put  into  the  fund  which  would 
have  been  In  addition  to  the  motorboat 
fuel  taxes  and  the  user  and  entrance 
fees.  Then,  having  put  it  Into  the  fund. 
Congress  would  have  been  besieged — 
Members  of  Congress  would  have  re- 
ceived letters  and  telephone  calls  by  the 
thousands,  saying.  "Well,  the  money  Is  in 


this  fund.  How  can  y<ju  be  .so  cruel,  so 
hardhearted.  Senator,  to  refuse  to  ap- 
propriate It  for  the  land  and  conserva- 
tion fund  whfn  it  i.s  already  in  Ihe  fund? 
Why  do  you  do  this  to  U5?"  What  \^e 
shall  be  doing,  once  we  have  set  It  up. 
will  be  to  open  it  up  forever.  The  prec- 
edent set  by  llu.s  bill,  unleiw  my  amend- 
ment is  adopted,  will  come  back  to  haunt 
us  year  after  year  I  predict,  that  Sen- 
ators will  rue  the  day  they  allowed  this 
precedent  to  be  set  I,  therefore, 
strongly  urge  the  adoption  of  my 
amendment. 

Mr.  Pre.sident.  I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  JORD.\N  of  Idulio.  Mr.  President. 
I  suppon  fully  tlie  objectives  of  H  R. 
3846  but  I  believe  it  can  be  improved  by 
the  Allott  amendment. 

First,  let  nie  say  that  the  iKf  d  for  out- 
door recreation  i.s  a  y  rowing  need. 
Higher  incomes.  b«'tter  transijortation. 
increa.sed  lei.sure  time  and  lart;e  families 
mean  lliat  more  and  more  people  will 
seek  places  m  which  they  may  ViicaLion 
in  the  yeais  aiiead.  By  the  year  2000. 
according  to  the  19t>2  report  of  the  Out- 
door Recreation  Rv.stiurces  Review  Com- 
mission, our  national  popuiatioii  will 
nearly  double  while  the  demand  for  out- 
d<x)r  recreation  opportunity  will  triple. 
F'ailure  to  take  appropnute  action  now 
to  meet  the  recreational  needs  of  com- 
ing generations  will  be  to  turn  our  backs 
on  the  needs  of  our  citi/ens  I  doubt 
that  any  iimont,'  u-s  disa^'rees  on  the  end.s 
to  be  accomplished  or  the  necessity  to 
accomplish  it. 

I  am  convinced  that  this  land  and 
water  cor''..-iervati(>n  rnea.sure  will  take  on 
added  importance  ius  the  years  pa.s.s  and 
will  b«'Ci)me  a  bulwark  for  keepmu  our 
outdoor  recreation  facilities  abreast  of 
the  demand  for  .such  recreation  u.se. 

It  :s  an  accepted  fiscal  policy  that 
funds  from  the  collection  of  user  fees  and 
motorboat  fuel  taxes  .should  be  turned 
over  for  utilization  of  spending  author- 
ity for  prot^rams  as  proposed  in  this  leg- 
islation. However,  together  with  the 
Senator  from  Colorado.  I  .seriously  ques- 
tion the  advisability  of  dedicating  all 
proceeds  from  the  disposal  of  Federal 
capital  assets  of  real  and  related  per- 
sonal properties  which  are  not  directly 
related  Uj  the  land  juid  water  use  con- 
.servation  prok'riun 

Under  .section  2  of  the  pending  bill,  a 
land  and  water  con.servation  fund  is  es- 
tablished to  provide  the  ti.scal  means  of 
bringint:  our  national  efforts  abreast  of 
our  most  ureent  outdoor  recreational 
needs.  Approximately  36  t^ercent  of  the 
annual  revenues  .set  aside  in  this  fund 
will  come  from  the  disposal  of  surplus 
r»'al  property  and  related  personal  prop- 
erty, revenues  which  are  pre.sently  cov- 
ered into  the  ml.scellaneous  receipts  of 
the  Federal  Treasury  The  Allott 
amendment  would  eliminate  this  fund 
.source  by  striking  all  of  .section  2ib> 
from  the  bill.  I  am  in  agrwment  with 
and  shall   vote  for  his  pro{K>sal. 

RELATIONSHIP  BETWrEN    THE   ISE   .\  N  D  THE 
SorRCE   or  TTIE   FT'ND 

Historically.  In  designating  revenues 
to  be  used  for  special  programs,  a  rela- 
tionship existed  between  the  source  of 
these  revenues  and  the  function  to  be  fl- 
rianced.     The  reclamation  fund  derives 


moneys  from  repayment  and  other  »*. 
ceeds  from  Irrigation  and  power  f^ 
ties  and  from  the  sale,  lease,  and  rem^ 
of  Federal  reclamation  lands.    ThePitt 
man-Rob«M  uson  Act  moneys  are  derived 
from  an   11 -percent  excise  tax  on  the 
manufacture  of  firearms  and  ammuni 
I. on  and  are  directed  to  Stales  for  aid  to 
vMliihfe  restoration  projects.    The  Dta. 
^ell- Johnson  Act  places  a  10-percent  ex- 
cise tax  on  sport  fishing  tackle  which 
fund   is   used   laruely   for  aid  to  Stata 
for    fish    restoration    and   management 
projects.     Even  in  the  pending  bill,  thli 
principle  is  reco-nized  and  followed  by 
the  application  of  u.ser  fet^s  and  motor- 
boat  fuel  taxes  to  the  con.servation  fund 
There  Is  clearly  a  lack  of  relationship, 
however,  between  user  chart;es  and  pro- 
ceeds  from  the  sale  of  capital  assets. 

T<)T\L    I  (KKUP    or    REVE.NTE 

It  Is  appropriate  to  Inquire  what  cap- 
ital assets  are  being  frozen  as  the  sale 
proceeds  are  dedicated  to  funding  this 
bill.  According  to  the  most  recent  In- 
ventory report  of  the  General  Servica 
Administration,  as  of  June  30.  1963,  real 
property  owned  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment amounts  to  $61.5  billion,  estimated 
at  acquisition  costs  and  Is  comprised  of 
over  77i)  million  acres  of  land  and  over 
435.000  buildintjs  with  an  aggregate  floor 
area  of  about  2  5  billion  square  feet.  The 
above  dollar  figure.  It  must  be  remem- 
bered, does  not  include  costs  for  first, 
unreserved  public  domain:  second,  pub- 
lic domain  reserved  for  national  parks, 
national  forests,  military  installatloM, 
and  other  i)urposes:  and  third,  historical 
sites  acquired  by  methods  other  than  by 
purchase  In  the  case  of  these  lands, 
there  was  either  no  acquisition  cost  or  It 
was  extremely  minute.  With  the  pas- 
sage of  the  pending  bill  as  reported,  we 
thereby  set  aside  a  potential  fund  sum 
far  in  excess  of  $61.5  billion — a  sum 
which  grew  $2.5  billion  In  fiscal  year 
1963 — for  the  primary  u.se  of  recreation 
and  to  the  possible  exclusion  of  all  other 
needs. 

With  such  unlimited  resources  avail- 
able. It  Is  not  difficult  to  understand  the 
pressures  that  will  be  put  upon  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior  to  freeze  these 
assets  for  that  special  use. 

RECCLAB    BUDGET.^RT    AND    APPROPRIATIOH 
PRtXTEDURES 

While  the  above-mentioned  reasom 
bear  great  weight  in  my  decision  to  sup- 
port the  pending  amendment,  the  most 
compelling  argument  in  Its  favor  was  irt 
out  in  the  House  by  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral in  his  report  on  the  pending  bill. 
He  stated: 

The  financing  of  Federal  programs  tlirou|6 
the  proceaa  of  earmarking  revenue  into  t 
special  fund  account  in  the  Treasury  li  no« 
desirable  since  It  makes  such  funds  unanll- 
able  for  other  purposes  Irrespective  of  the 
needs  of  the  program  b<j  financed.  Moreonr. 
the  continuing  feature  of  this  method  ot  fi- 
nancing— since  the  bills  limit  nelth«r  Un 
ultimate  amount  authorized  to  be  set  Ml* 
nor  the  duration  of  the  fund — tends  to  ?«• 
petuate  the  program  and  establish  a  floor 
for  program  expenditures  equivalent  to  •< 
least  the  total  amount  of  annual  receipts  In- 
volved. Because  there  is  less  compulsion  f« 
careful  consideration  by  successive  Ooo- 
gresses.  this  may  become  the  determlntol 
factor   In  creating   a   precedent  to  appro*!' 
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'i'^n-  and  appropriation  procedure 
Mr  president,  in  the  freezing  of  vast 
^  orrevenues  to  a  quite  unrelated 
^''t  or  need    we  are  establishing  a 
P'^^nns  orecodent,  a  precedent  which 
'^umre  i^art  ^^^"  the  need  of  our 
^  Lu  [!as  different  from  today's  as  to- 
!^v's   rum  yesterday  s,  will  come  back 
'^^v   ,  nt  L^idi  of  U-S.    I  Strongly  urge  the 
'"w  nt   n  0?  th.  pending  amendment  and 
^^continuation  of  our  historic  author- 
So'  congressional  appropriation,  with- 
n.t  new  undesirable  limitations. 
Mr   DOMINICK.     Mr.  President,  will 

the  Senator  yield?  ^     •  i^ 

Mr  JORDAN  of  Idaho.    I  yield 
Mr    UOMINICK.     I    appreciate   the 
courtesv  of  the  Senator  in  yielding  to  me. 
^evTmv  one  or  two  points  that  I  believe 
Sht  be  added.    First  of  all.  I  obviously 
Sid  whuleluarteuly  support  the  amend- 
ment of  mv  colleague. 
°^m5    SALTONSTALL.     Mr.  President. 
aiil  the  Senator  yield  for  a  question? 
Mr  DOMINICK.    Certainly. 
Mr  S'^LTONSTALL.    I  appreciate  the 
courtesy  of  the  Senator.     On  page  10. 
secUon  4' a'  provides: 

The  ipproprl..:lnn  therein  made  shall  be 
available  in  the  ratio  of  80  per  centum  for 
State  panoses  and  40  per  centum  for  Fed- 
era:  purposes. 

Is  It  proposed  to  make  that  allocation 
to  the  States  on  a  geographical  basis,  a 
population  basis,  or  on  some  other  basis? 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Two-fifths  of  the  60 
percent  will  be  allocated  to  the  States. 
Each  State  has  an  equal  share  in  the 
two-flfth.s.  The  remaining  three-fifths 
of  that  CO  percent  is  divided  according 
to  a  foriinila  which  includes,  as  one  of 
the  factors,  the  population.  It  is  found 
on  page  12  under  section  5(b)  (2) . 

Mr.  S.'\LTONSTALL.  I  gather  from 
reading  it  very  quickly  that  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  would  have  a  certain 
amount  of  discretion  imder  the  three- 
fifths  provision. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  That  is  correct.  The 
emphasis  in  the  report  is  for  the  purpose 
of  showing  that  the  Secretary  should 
lake  into  consideration,  the  population 
and  the  need  as  being  primary  factors 
in  the  allocation  of  the  three-fifths. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  This  would  be  a 
special  fund,  to  be  held  for  2  years  and 
gradually  used.  If  it  were  used  within 
the  allotted  2  years,  it  would  not  go  Into 
the  general  revenue.  Then  as  the  reve- 
nues provided  by  the  act  came  into  ef- 
fect, the  money  that  would  be  appropri- 
ated from  the  General  Treasury  funds 
would  be  paid  back.    Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  It  is  my  understand- 
ing—and perhaps  my  colleague  can  an- 
swer this  question  better  than  I  can — 
that  if  an  appropriation  is  made  from 
this  fund,  it  is  frozen  as  such.  If  an  ap- 
propriation is  not  made  over  a  period  of 
2  years,  the  money  goes  back  Into  the 
Treasury. 

So  we  have  2  years  to  decide  whether 
to  use  it.  Everyone  and  his  cousin  will 
come  in  and  say,  "You  have  the  money. 


Before  it  gets  away,  give  it  to  us.    We 
want  it." 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.    Would  not  the 
bill  permit  an  appropriation  of  $60  mil- 
lion out  of  the  general  revenue? 
Mr.  DOMINICK.    That  is  correct. 
Mr.  SALTONSTALL.    It  is  to  be  paid 
back  out  of  the  general  revenue. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  It  is  not  paid  back 
out  of  general  revenue.  It  is  a  general 
appropriation.  And.  to  the  extent  that 
there  Is  a  surplus,  it  would  go  back  to  the 
Treasury.  There  is  a  provision  of  10 
years,  I  believe,  in  which  repayment  is 
to  commence,  out  of  a  user's  fee.  from 
the  appropriations  that  have  been  made 
in  the  intervening  time. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  That  is  what  I 
had  in  mind.  There  is  an  estimate  of  $50 
million  a  year  from  the  sale  of  surplus 
property.  Does  the  Senator  know  how 
that  estimate  was  made? 

Mr.  DOMINICK.    If  the  Senator  will 
examine   the   report,   he   will   see   that 
whatever  estimate  is  placed  in  there  is 
wholly  hypothetical.   In  the  past  10  years 
the  surplus  property  sales  have  varied 
from  $12  million  a  year  to  $81  million  a 
year.    Over  the  past  4  years,  they  have 
been  in  excess  of  $60  million  a  year.    So 
a  great  deal  of  money  has  been  involved. 
Mr.    SALTONSTALL.     We    have    the 
suggestions  or  recommendations  of  the 
Secretary  of  Defense— which  appeals  to 
me — that  a  certain  amount  of  defense  in- 
stallations around  the  country  be  elim- 
inated.   If  those  recommendations  arc 
carried  out.  that  will  result  in  greatly 
Increasing  the  surplus  property. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  That  is  coiTect.  It 
has  absolutely  nothing  to  do  with  the 
fund  we  are  creating  here,  from  the 
standpoint  of  relationship  to  the  purpose 
of  the  fund. 

It  is  only  a  method  of  obtaining  addi- 
tional money.  We  have  no  conception 
of  how  or  why.  The  amount  might  go 
up  considerably.  It  might  go  sky  high 
and  rob  the  Treasury  of  certain  funds  for 
which  there  might  be  a  priority. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  I  thank  the 
Senator. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.     Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  remark? 
Mr.  DOMINICK.     I  yield. 
Mr.  ALLOTT.     Mr.  President,  section 
3  of  the  bill,  on  page  9.  provides  that  the 
moneys  covered  shall  remain  available 
for  appropriation  without  f'^scal  limita- 
tion   for    2    fiscal    years.     That    really 
means  that,  considering  the  appropria- 
tion process,  the  funds  miglit  be  frozen 
for  almost  3  years.     And.  once  appro- 
priated, they  could  remain  frozen  indefi- 
nitely. ,      ^       , 

I  invite  the  attention  of  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  to  one  significant 
factor  which  shows  how  completely  il- 
logical the  use  of  this  fund  is.    In  the 
year  1956,  the  amount  of  sales  was  $Bi 
million,  using  round  figures.     In  the  year 
1957.    it    fell    to    $18    million.     So    the 
amount  of  money   available  from  this 
source,  and  the  purpose  of  it.  bear  no 
logical  relation  to  the  purpose  of  the 
fund  which  is  being  created.     Obviously 
there  is  no  relationship  between  the  need 
and  the  amount  of  the  funds  available. 
Mr  DOMINICK.     That  is  100  percent 
correct     To  be  absolutely  sure  that  this 


point  is  thoroughly  understood,  I  have 
the  memorandum  of  June  1963,  which 
was  submitted  to  us  by  Mr.  Gregg,  who 
was  a  witness  testifying  on  behalf  of 
Outdoor  Recreation  Resources  Review 
Commission.  In  the  memorandum  Mr. 
Gregg  compares  the  two  bills.  I  specifi- 
cally call  attention  to  one  of  the  points 
that  he  makes  in  the  memorandum.  It 
reads : 


Neither  bill  is  consistent  with  Outdoor 
Recreation  Resources  Review  Commission's 
recommendation  that  the  grant-in-aid  pro- 
gram be  financed  out  of  General  Treasury 

funds. 

In  other  words.  Outdoor  Recreation 
Resources  Review  Commission  has  rec- 
ommended throughout,  not  a  special 
fund,  but  that  we  go  through  the  regu- 
lar appropriation  process  to  get  the  nec- 
essary money  for  our  needs  in  order  to 
take  care  of  the  purposes  for  which  the 
bill  is  designed.  Inclusion  of  surplus 
property  within  the  fund  creates,  in  my 
mind,  one  of  the  most  serious  problems 
that  I  can  think  of. 

As  I  understand  the  present  system  of 
disposal  of  our  surplus  property,  once 
the  General  Services  Administration  de- 
termines that  the  property  is  surplus 
and  is  available  for  disposition,  the  agen- 
cy permits,  first,  Federal  agencies,  and 
second.  State  agencies  to  determine 
whether  they  have  need  for  the  property. 
In  certain  categories,  if  States  need  it, 
the  States  have  to  pay  for  it.  So  the 
States  will  be  required  to  put  money  into 
the  fund.  Some  other  State,  which  does 
not  have  any  need  for  the  property,  will 
get  some  of  the  money  back. 

Such  a  system  does  not  seem  to  me  to 
be  equitable  and  fair.  If  we  are  going 
to  do  something  which  is  sensible  in  the 
program,  it  does  not  seem  to  me  that  we 
ought  to  earmark  into  the  program  an 
amount  of  money  which  is,  first,  nonde- 
terminable.  second,  which  would  start 
a  precedent  for  earmarking  funds:  and, 
third,  which  would  provide  really  a  meth- 
od for  backdoor  financing  in  this  partic- 
ular type  of  program. 

In  conclusion,  having  made  that  state- 
ment, all  I  can  say  is  that  if  we  leave  in 
the  bill  the  provision  in  relation  to  sur- 
plus property,  in  my  opinion  we  shall 
create  so  many  headaches  for  ourselves 
in  future  years  that  we  shan  have  to  come 
back  and  take  remedial  action  to  change 
the  provision.    By  that  time  every  State 
will  have  a  vested  interest  in  a  propor- 
tion of  the  surplus  property  sales.     In 
effect,  the  whole  process  of  disposition 
of  surplus  property  would  be  changed 
merelv  by  including  in  the  bill  surplus 
property  funds.    It  might  not  be  done 
directly,  but  it  would  be  done  indirectly 
through  the  pressures  from  those  who 
have  an  interest  in  the  fund. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.     Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  DOMINICK.    I  yield. 
Mr    SALTONSTALL.     A   number   of 
years  ago  the  late  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  Burnet  Maybank.  and  I.  as  the 
two  senior  Senators  on   the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Appropriations  for  the  Inde- 
pendent Offices,  were  successful  in  get- 
ting  through  the  Senate  a  resolution 
which  would  give  us  an  annual  inventory 
report  of  real  property  owned  by  the 
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UJS.  Oovemment  throughout  the  world. 
That  report  is  given  each  year  to  the 
Appropriations  Committee.  Perhaps 
the  subject  is  not  relevant,  but  it  seems 
to  me  to  be  relevant,  particularly  in  view 
of  the  effort  of  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
to  get  rid  of  surplus  Defense  property. 

As  of  June  30,  1963.  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment owned  $61,477,131,000  worth  of  real 
property  figured  at  cost  value  rather 
than  present-da^-  value,  comprising  15.- 
837  installations  and  770,433,866  acres  of 
land  in  the  UliiCed  States  and  in  foreign 
countries.  Of  that  amount,  $54,500  mil- 
lion, in  round  figures — cost  value  and  not 
present-day  value — is  in  the  Unittd 
States. 

If  we  are  to  start  to  make  sales  of 
surplus  property  available  for  any  one 
specific  purpose,  it  seems  to  me  that  we 
ought  to  give  some  con.sideration  to  the 
possibility  of  the  size  of  those  figures 

Mr.  DOMINICK  The  comment  of  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  is  most 
helpful,  and  I  am  much  appreciative. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  yield  to  the  Sena- 
tor from  Ohio  for  a  question 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Can  the  Senator  tell 
from  what  source  the  State  of  Colorado 
derives  the  largest  amount  of  Its  rev- 
enue?   Is  it  from  the  sales  tax'' 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  No.  Tlie  greatest 
source  of  revenue  which  is  disposable  by 
our  legislature  is  our  State  income  tax 
The  next  largest  source  is  our  sales  tax 
But  the  State  legislature  has  the  right 
to  dispose  only  of  a  certain  portion  of 
that,  because  the  rest  of  it  is  earmarked 
into  the  old-age  pension  fund  and  the 
stabilization  fund,  and  to  a  health  and 
medical  care  program  We  must  wait 
until  all  those  barrels  are  filled  and  there 
Is  a  surplus  which  i,'oes  into  the  general 
treasiUTT  before  the  State  legislature  is 
permitted  to  spend  any  of  the  sales  tax 
revenue. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE  So  the  major  part  of 
the  sales  tax  i$  earmarked  either  by  stat- 
ute or  by  constitutional  provisions. 

Mr.  DOMINICK  That  is  true  so  far 
as  the  State  sales  tax  is  concerned 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Is  any  part  of  the  In- 
come tax  earmarked'' 

Mr.  DOMINICK.     No:  it  is  not. 

Mr.  LAUSCHEL  I  have  asked  the  ques- 
tion because  I  know  that  m  Governors' 
conferences  the  question  of  tlie  wisdum 
of  earmarking  funds  has  frequently 
arisen.  The  ijeneral  cun.sensus  has  been 
that  when  funds  have  been  earmarked 
to  a  degree,  wheii  some  urgent  function 
must  be  performed,  the  officials  of  the 
State  government  must  be«in  to  kxjk 
around  and  try  to  find  eaiTnarked  funds 
that  will  finance  the  particular  uruent 
function. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  That  is  correct  The 
oflBcials  might  raid  funds  that  are  ear- 
marked and  thereby  get  everyone  in  a 
commotion  in  the  effort  to  upset  an  ear- 
marking that  is  already  in  effect. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE  Does  the  State  of 
Colorado  earmaiic  its  fees  derived  from 
the  issuance  of  hunting  and  fishing  li- 
censes? 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  It  does.  As  a  re- 
sult, a  sizable  fund  has  been  built  up 
in  that  particular  field      Many  people 


look  at  the  fund  and  say.  Why  can  we 
!ioi  ha',  e  .'Mjme  of  that  money  for  edu- 
cational pui  poses,  for  park  purposes." 
and  so  on.  People  are  constantly  aiming 
ar  the  fund.  Up  to  date  It  ras  been  held 
to  the  pui-pose  for  which  it  was  e.-tab- 
lished      No  Invasion  has  been  made. 

Mr  LAUSCHE  Fur  what  purpose  is 
liie  fund  earmarked' 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  It  is  earmarked  for 
fish  and  came  purposes.  It  is  used  for 
the  acquisition  by  the  fish  and  ^ame  de- 
partmeiit  of  State  lands  for  hunting;  or 
fishint;  purposes.  Largely  the  fund  is 
used  for  that  purpose  and  for  brint^lni: 
in  1,'ame.  restocking  the  streams,  and 
things  of  that  kind 

Mr.  LAUSCHE  What  is  the  under- 
standin^r  of  the  Senator  from  Colorado 
in  respect  to  the  distress  of  State  ad- 
ministrations when  tiiey  find  themsehf.s 
faced  with  excessive  earmarking  of 
funds' 

Mr  DOMINICK  Having  spent  4 
years  in  tht'  State  legislature  and  having 
wrestled  with  the  problem  every  one  of 
those  4  years,  it  is  my  opinion  that  ear- 
marking funds  is  about  as  poor  a  method 
of  going  about  financing  a  governmental 
activity  as  I  can  think  of.  I  know  why 
people  want  to  do  it.  They  do  not  wish 
to  fight  with  the  State  legislature  or  Con- 
grt'.ss  in  order  to  try  to  have  their  proj- 
ect taken  care  of.  If  they  can  earmark 
the  fund  and  pay  for  the  activity,  they 
are  as.sured  that  it  will  be  takt-n  care  of  in 
that  way  But  a  number  of  problems 
are  created  in  trying  to  determine  prior- 
ity of  items  to  be  paid  for  with  govern- 
mental revenues  Great  problems  are 
created  in  that  way. 

Mr.  I.AUSCHE.  Has  there  be<>n  much 
complaint  about  the  earmarking  of  the 
fees  that  the  State  of  Colorado  receives 
from  the  issuance  of  fishing  and  hunting 
licenses,  or  has  it  been  conceded  that 
there  is  probably  some  justification  for 
the  use  of  such  funds  for  .specific  pur- 
poses' 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  The  majority  opin- 
ion— and  I  am  only  guessing  now — in  our 
State  would  be  that  the  fees  of  those 
paying  for  the  right  to  hunt  and  fish  are 
properly  allocable  for  the  purposes 
stated,  because  they  are  directly  attrib- 
utable to  those  purposes.  On  the  other 
hand,  tho.>e  who  are  in  favor  of  doing 
.something  more  about  our  educational 
problems  and  those  who  feel  that  we 
should  do  something  more  about  our  in- 
stitutions do  not  like  the  system  at  all. 

So  a  different  series  of  groups  are 
fighting  about  it  I  .«till  believe,  however, 
that  hunting  and  fishing  have  some  di- 
rect attribution  to  the  fees  that  are  paid, 
and  probably  this  is  not  nearly  as  ex- 
treme as  what  is  proposed  in  the  bill 

Mr  LAUSCHE  Is  there  still  in  ex- 
istence the  trend  of  groups  coming  in 
and  asking  for  an  earmarking  of  funds  to 
serve  their  specific  hobby  or  objective? 

Mr  DOMINICK.  There  was  a  good 
deal  of  agitation  on  that  subject  in  the 
last  2  years  that  I  was  in  the  State  leg- 
islature Every  time  it  is  found  that 
State  revenues  are  not  as  much  as  groups 
would  like  in  order  to  satisfy  all  demands, 
the  agitation  arises. 

Then  they  look  around  and  say.  "The 
general  revenue  is  not  enough  to  handle 


this  program.  What  is  the  matter  »hv 
doing  something  about  this  fund'"  , 
happens  all  the  time.  ** 

Mr.     LAUSCHE.     How    is    the   \m. 
finally   resolved    when   two  or  thrw 
more  groups  ask  to  have  a  specific  tZ 
earmarked    for    their    favorite   servw! 
How  IS  the  issue  finally  resolved'' 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  What  we  finally  dlrf 
for  example,  with  respect  to  the  old-a» 
pension  fund,  with  respect  to  which  i! 
were  in  a  real  bind,  was  to  enact  a  cm* 
stitutional  amendment  to  permit  th* 
spillover  into  the  General  Treasury  j! 
we  could  u.se  the  excise  and  sales  taxtt 
for  general  purposes.  ^^ 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President  T 
should  like  to  ask  a  few  questions  of  no 
good  friend  from  Washington,  who^ 
handling  the  bill. 

I  have  listened  to  the  debate  on  ih* 
pending  amendment  with  a  good  deal  of 
interest.  I  do  not  favor  the  earmaklug 
proposed  in  this  measure. 

I  notice  that  the  sales  of  surplus  re«l 
property  by  the  General  Services  Ad- 
ministration  produce  about  $50  million  i 
year  As  I  understand,  proceeds  from 
such  sales  would  be  put  in  the  fund  thit 
is  sought  to  be  created  in  the  bill. 

Mr  JACKSON      That  is  correct. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Second.  I  notice 
that  the  proceeds  from  the  tax  derived 
from  fuels  u.sed  in  motorboats,  which 
will  aggregate  another  $30  million,  will 
be  turned  into  that  fund. 

Mr.  JACKSON.     That  is  correct. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  When  we  speak  of 
motor  fuels  or  motorboats.  do  they  In- 
clude motorboats  that  will  use  the  fa- 
cilities within  the  parks,  or  does  tht 
provision  contemplate  the  tax  collected 
from  fuels  all  over  the  country— for  ex- 
ample, from  use  on  the  Mississippi  River, 
the  Ohio  River,  and  other  bodies  of  water 
within  the  United  States? 

Mr.  JACKSON.  This  is  nationwide: 
that  is,  it  covers  the  taxes  on  motcrbow 
fuels  now  covered  into  the  highway  trust 
fund. 

Mr  EU.ENDER.  It  is  nationwide.  So 
if  gasoline  for  a  motorboat  is  purchased 
in  Cairo.  111.,  the  tax  on  the  purchase 
of  that  motor  fuel  will  go  into  this  fund? 

Mr.  JACKSON.  That  is  correct. 
There  is  a  4 -cent  tax  at  the  present  time, 
as  I  understand.  A  refund  of  2  cent* 
can  be  requested  A  .substantial  sum  It 
covered  into  the  miscellaneous  receipt* 
of  the  Trea.sury  each  year  by  reason  rf 
the  failure  of  Individuals  to  make  appli- 
cation for  refund.  At  the  present  time 
that  money  ::oes  into  the  highway  trust 
fund,  which  is  earmarked,  as  the  Sen- 
ator knows. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  That  was  the  next 
question  I  wa-s  about  to  ask.  To  what 
extent  would  it  do  violence  to  the  ro«d 
trust  fund? 

Mr  JACKSON.  Witnesses  at  our 
hearings  testified  that  at  the  present 
time  the  motorboat  fuel  taxes  covered 
into  the  highway  fund  amount  to  some 
S30  million  or  so  a  year.  However,  th« 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  by  letter,  hii 
advised  the  committee  that  channeliK 
this  amount  into  the  conservation  fund 
would  not  impair  the  highway  fund. 

I  think  this  provision  Is  clearly  rele- 
vant to  the  purposes  of  H  R.  3846. 


196. 

ITT  TENDER.  I  have  no  quarrel 
^  H^^^x  that  is  collected  in  con- 
'^^•'n  withTiiUties  that  are  used  by 
section  »i^h  J^  ^he  parks.  There  are 
^'\1^  iTihT^r^-  in  Louisiana. 
fofJxample    manTmotorboats  gather 

jhriinP  in  the^f  •  ^^  conserva- 

"^fiifd    60  percent  of  the  proceeds 

Tt  Sd  be  appropriated  each  year 

^^iri  go  to  the  States,  of  course. 

*  Mr  ELLENDER.     For  what  purpose? 

.    TatksoN     For  outdoor  recrea- 

"*",  nurSS-Planning,  land  acquisi- 
fr  S^i  d^vS^Pment  purposes.  The 
«tl  hS  to  match  the  funds  of  course^ 
t^Q  Descent  of  the  entire  fund  would  be 
fJa  lableTo  the  States,  overall-not  only 
Se  fund,  but  the  amount  to  be  appro- 

^'i^ELLENDER.    Does  the  bill  define 

'"^ui^MCKSON.  It  is  the  same  motor- 
Jr  fuel  tax  as  is  now  applicable  under 
!?crinK  law  I  cannot  spell  out  the 
SSn  but  I  will  say  to  the  Senator 
:!";  it  refers  to  the  motorboat  fuel  that 
Tsubject  to  tax  under  existing  law 

Mr  ELLENDER.  What  about  the 
fuel  tax  that  is  collected  from  sales  of 
fuel  to  propel  barges  In  our  transporta- 
tion system?  Would  that  tax  be  In- 
cluded in  this  fund?  ,  ,  ,  .  „ 
Mr  JACKSON.  The  bill  includes  all 
the  funds  from  taxes  on  motorboat 
fuels  that  are  now  eligible  to  be  covered 
Into  the  Highway  Revenue  Trust  Act  of 
1956.  Offhand,  I  should  say  that  barges 
would  not  be  "motorboats." 

Mr  ELLENDER.  Many  of  the  barges 
have  no  motors  on  them,  but  are  pushed 
by  motorboats. 

Mr  JACKSON.  The  funds  we  are 
now  discussing,  to  be  covered  into  this 
fund,  relate  to  the  identical  funds  that 
are  now  being  covered  Into  the  highway 
trust  fund  of  1956.  No  new  tax  of  any 
kind  is  proposed. 

Mr  ELLENDER.  In  other  words,  aU 
the  taxes  that  are  now  being  collected 
on  fuel  sold  for  the  propulsion  of  motor- 
boats  would  be  placed  in  the  fund? 

Mr.  JACKSON.  It  is  approximately 
$30  million  a  year. 

Mr  ELLENDER.  Does  the  Senator 
feel  that  that  would  do  a  little  violence 
to  the  highway  trust  fund?  Congress 
has  imposed  a  tax  on  motor  fuels  in  order 
to  construct  our  great  system  of  high- 
ways It  is  true  that  $30  million  may  not 
sound  big.  but  I  believe  it  is  quite  an 
amount  to  be  deducted  from  the  high- 
way trust  fund. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  I  read  from  page  12 
of  the  committee  report,  under  the 
Italicized  headline  "The  Motorboat  Fuels 
Tax."  the  third  paragraph  under  that 
heading : 
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conclude  in  1973,  with  a  surplus  of  over  $300 
million. 


On  the  policy  question  of  transferring 
these  tax  funds  from  the  highway  fund  for 
outdoor  recreation  purjjoses,  testimony  be- 
fore the  House  Ways  and  Means  Committee 
by  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
Mid  the  Administrator  of  the  Bureau  of 
Public  Roads,  as  well  as  a  subsequent  letter 
from  Treasury.  Indicate  that  this  transfer 
from  the  highway  trust  fund  wlU  have  no 
delaying  effect  whatsoever  In  completing  the 
highway  program.  Other  revenues  are  ex- 
ceeding expectations  and  even  with  the  pro- 
posed transfer,  the  highway  trtist  fund  will 


The  bill  very  properly  was  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Finance.  The  Sena- 
tor from  Virginia  [Mr.  Byrd]  reported 
unanimously  from  the  Finance  Commit- 
tee covering  this  specific  provision,  over 
which  the  Conunittee  on  Finance  has 
jurisdiction.  ^    ^^ 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  In  any  event,  the 
highway  trust  fund,  created  in  1956, 
would  be  curtailed  to  the  extent  of  $30 
million  a  year.    Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  JACKSON.     Approximately  that 

amount:  yes. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  notice  that  the 
bill  provides  for  admission  fees  and  user 
fees.  Does  that  refer  to  the  fees  that 
would  be  collected?  For  example,  there 
is  the  Great  Smoky  Mountains  National 
Park.  If  a  fee  were  collected  for  visit- 
ing that  park,  would  that  go  into  the 
fund? 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Yes.  Currently  the 
total  amount  collected  in  fees  from  out- 
door recreation  areas  all  over  the  coun- 
try is  about  $6  million.  One  of  the  pur- 
poses of  the  bill  is  to  help  pay  for  new 
outdoor  recreation  areas,  by  charging  a 
user  fee  as  it  relates  to  the  specific  fa- 
cility that  is  made  available  to  the  public. 
Mr.  ELLENDER.  All  those  fees  would 
be  placed  in  this  fund  and  then  distrib- 
uted on  the  basis  of  60  percent  to  the 
States  and  40  percent  to  the  Federal 
Grovemment;  is  that  correct? 

Mr.  JACKSON.  That  is  correct.  That 
would  be  after  the  decision  by  Congress 
each  year  through  the  appropriation 
process.  All  of  it  must  be  appropriated 
The  same  thing  applies  to  a  series  of 
other  fees  authorized  by  the  bill.  They 
are  outlined  on  page  17  of  the  committee 
report  on  H.R.  3846. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Is  there  a  provision 
In  the  bill  which  would  give  more  money 
to  one  State  than  to  another  because 
no  taxes  might  be  collected  in  certain 

States  ? 

Mr  JACKSON.   Two-fifths  of  the  fund 
is   made   available   equally    to    aU   the 
States.    The    balance    of    the    fund    is 
allotted  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
in  accordance  with  guidelines  set  forth 
in  the  bill.     The  Secretary  must  take 
into  consideration  population,  need,  and 
a  number  of  other  factors.    Two-fifths 
of  the  money  is  made  available  equally 
to  all  the  States.    With  respect  to  the 
rest  of  it,  there  is  flexibility,  so  that  the 
Secretary  could  use  some  discretion  in 
meeting    requirements    in    the    various 
areas  using  the  criteria  we  set  forth. 

Mr  ELLENDER.  Can  the  Senator 
give  us  any  idea  as  to  how  the  funds 
would  be  used— that  is,  with  respect  to 
the  part  that  would  be  used  by  the  Fed- 
eral agencies? 

Mr  JACKSON.  The  40  percent  which 
would  go  to  the  Federal  Government 
under  the  provisions  of  the  House  bill 
would  be  available  only  for  the  acqui- 
sition of  new  lands.  The  Senate  ver- 
sion as  reported  by  the  committee,  in- 
cludes an  amendment  authorizing  use 
of  fund  moneys  for  development  In  cer- 
tain Federal  areas,  that  Is,  In  nation^ 
forests  and  national  parks,  and  the  fish 
and  wildlife  areas. 


The  Senate  version  provides  that  the 
40  percent  could  be  used  for  acquiring 
lands  within  the  existing  boundaries  of 
a  national  forest  or  national  park,  and 
also  in  developing  facilities  for  outdoor 
recreation  in  such  areas. 

I  again  emphasize  this  point,  because 
there  has  been  misunderstanding:  aU 
uses  of  moneys  from  the  fund  will  re- 
quire appropriations  by  Congress. 

Mr  ELLENDER.  Of  course,  the  an- 
nual appropriation  would  also  include.  I 
presume,  moneys  with  which  to  operate 
the  parks  and  facilities. 

Mr  JACKSON.  The  problem  we 
have  today,  and  which  this  bill  attempts 
to  meet,  is  that  we  are  not  getting  ade- 
quate funds  with  which  to  meet  the  out- 
door recreational  requirements  of  our 

citizens.  ^  i.„i,„„ 

Mr  ELLENDER.  How  have  we  taken 
care  of  it  in  the  past?  Have  we  not 
provided  Federal  funds  with  which  to 
purchase  lands  for  these  purposes?  For 
example,  we  were  confronted  last  week 
with  a  request  for  an  appropriation  of 
about  $5  million  to  continue  with  the  ac- 
quisition of  the  land-between-the-lakes 
area  in  Kentucky  and  Tennessee. 

Mr.  JACKSON.    I  do  not  wish  to  go 
into  great  detail,  but.  as  the  Senator 
knows,    the    Outdoor    Recreation    Re- 
sources Review  Commission  went  into 
this  subject.    It  was  a  bipartisan  com- 
mission, made  up  of  distinguished  ciU- 
zens  of  this  country,  people  from  indus- 
try    business,    recreation,    and   «)    on. 
The  general  conclusion  of  the  Review 
commission  was  that,  with  the  growing 
population  of  our  country  and  the  avaU- 
abmty  of  more  leisure  time,  we  are  faU- 
S^far  shori:  of  meeting  the  basic  re- 
quirements  for  outdoor  recr^t  on^ 

I  beUeve  the  program  envisioned  by 
HR.  3846  is  a  very  modest  one.  We  have 
endeavored  in  committee  to  go  through 
the  bill  very  carefuUy.  We  have 
tightened  up  the  provisions.  We  have 
done  everything  we  could  to  make  it  a 
responsible  piece  of  l^gislatioiv  Frank 
ly  the  reason  why  we  have  earmarked 
Se  funds  is  to  point  out  that  the^e  a^ 
nroner  sources  from  which  Congre^ 
S  properly  wpropriate  tund^  each 

Tkh^ovid'X^'^mtoutonei^m, 

%^?f!.rirS'withthe.actth^ 
a  portion  of  the  revenues  received  from 
^^itors  to  Yellowstone  National  Park  is 
earmarked  for  use  in  providing  for 
school  facilities. 

Mr  ELLENDER.    Withm  the  park. 

Mr'    JACKSON.    Within    the    park. 

However,  this  P^°P°^1  ^J°l^,^  iLVr^ai 
change  of  funds  from  the  sale  of  Federal 
surplus  property  for  other  lands.    Un- 
der the  Federal  surplus  Property  Act 
the  States  can  obtain  lands  from  Fed- 
eral property  for  school  Purposes  with- 
out charge.    The  States  can  obtam  them 
for  park  purposes  for  up  to  one-half 
the  appraised  value,  and.  of  cou^f- ^o' 
municipal  and  other  government^  pur- 
poses they  can  get  the  land  at  the  ap- 
oraised  value.    There  is  a  logical  basis 
for  mis     Complete  control  by  Congress 
of  the  purse  strings  is  provided 

Mr  DOUGLAS.    Mr.  President,  if  the 
Senator    from   Louisiana    will    yield    i 
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should  like  to  ask  a  question,  which  may 
throw  light  on  the  question  which  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  has  referred  to. 
namely,  how  fte  acquired  public  parks 
in  the  past.  Is  it  not  true  that  in  the 
past  30  years  the  major  portion  of  the 
public  parks  which  have  been  acquired 
has  been  acquired  through  the  generosity 
of  private  individuals,  prunarily  John 
D.  Rockefeller,  Jr.?  As  I  understand  it. 
he  furnished  virtually  all  the  funds  with 
which  to  acquire  the  Grand  Teton  Park. 
and  virtually  all  the  funds  with  which 
to  acquire  the  Great  Smokies  National 
Park. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  may  I 
correct  the  Senator  on  that  point''  A 
large  part  of  the  funds  were  furnished 
by  the  State  of  North  Carolina  and  the 
State  of  Tennessee  Money  also  came 
from  the  Laura  Spelman  Rockefeller 
Foundation. 

Mr.  DOUOLAS.  From  the  Rocke- 
feller family. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  And  also  from  a  number 
of  other  private  foimdations.  The 
money  all  came  from  non-Federal 
sources. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS  Would  it  have  been 
possible,  without  the  contribution  of  the 
Rockefeller  family  and  the  Rockefeller 
Foundation  ? 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  seriously  doubt  that  It 
would  have  been  possible  to  have  ob- 
tained the  necessary  lands  If  the  Laura 
Spelman  Rockefeller  Foundation  had 
not  assisted. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.     Exactly  so. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  The  Senator  is  correct 
in  saying  that  the  money  came  from 
non-Federal  sources,  either  from  States 
or  from  private  foundations,  and  indi- 
viduals, to  acquire  the  Great  Smoky 
Mountain  National  Park. 

Mr.  DOUOLAS.  Largely  from  the 
Rockefeller  family. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Ves:  they  gave  substan- 
tial amounts  which  matenally  assisted 
the  States  of  North  Carolina  and  Ten- 
nessee in  acquiring  the  necessary  lands. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  The  national  park  on 
Mount  Desert  Island  in  Maine  was 
bought  entirely  with  funds  which  came 
from  the  Rockefeller  family.  I  do  not 
know  what  happened  with  respect  to  the 
Everglades  Park  In  Florida. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  The  State  of  Florida 
donated  850.000  acres,  and  also  $2  mil- 
lion to  acquire  Inholdings.  The  Federal 
Government  authorized  $2  million  to  ac- 
quire other  inholdings,  but  never  spent 
a  cent  of  It. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS  Did  the  Rockefeller 
family  make  a  contribution? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.     No. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  should  like  to  make 
the  point  that  in  the  past  it  has  been 
virtually  Impassible  to  obtain  an  appro- 
priation from  the  Federal  Government 
for  the  acquisition  of  new  lands.  We 
have  largely  depended  on  the  generosity 
of  line  public  spirited  people  like  John  D. 
Rockefeller  for  the  acquisition  of  such 
parks  as  we  have.  But  It  is  unsafe  to 
depend  on  those  sources  in  the  future 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  have  only  one  fur- 
ther question  at  the  moment.  I  notice 
that  the  bill  provides  for  the  t)orrowing 
of  as  much  as  $60  million  a  year  from  the 


PYderal    Goveriuni-nt,    without   interest. 
That  provLsion  is  in  the  bill,  as  I  read  it. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  The  Senator  has  In 
mind  that  sutRclent  funds  are  author- 
ized to  be  appropriated. 

Mr  ELLENDKR  That  is  correct:  for 
borrowing  purposes. 

Mr.  J.\CKSON  Sixty  milli  m  dollars 
each  year  for  a  perifxl  (if  8  ytnir.s,  In  order 
to  get  the  program  undt-PAay 

Mr.  ELLENUFR  I  pre.sume  that  that 
amount  is  to  be  repaid  to  the  Federal 
Government,  without  interest,  from  the 
proceeds  of  the  .sales  of  sun^his  property. 
about  which  we  have  Just  been  sjx-aking. 

Mr.  JACKSON  It  is  a  treneral  au- 
thorization for  an  appropriation. 

Mr  ELLENDER  I  uiider.staiid  that; 
but  it  is  to  be  borrowed  and  Is  to  be 
repaid  to  the  Federal  Government. 

Mr  CHURCH.  Yes:  it  is  to  b<'  repaid 
after  8  years 

Mr    ELLENDER.     Without  Interest. 

Mr    JACKSON      That  is  correct 

Mr  ELLENDER  The  pnx^eeds  to 
make  up  the  $60  million  will  doubtless 
come  from  fees  and  moneys  to  be  col- 
lected from  the  sales  of  surplus  real 
property,  the  motor  fuel  tax.  and  the  like. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  It  will  come  from  the 
fund  that  includes  all  such  revenues. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  am  sorry  that  I 
must  leave  the  Senate  flixir  at  the 
moment. 

In  the  course  of  the  afternoon,  I  hope 
to  have  an  opportunity  to  offer  an 
amendment  to  the  bill  I  should  like  to 
be  notified  before  action  on  the  bill  is 
concluded 

Mr.  JACKSON.  I  will  notify  the  Sena- 
tor from  Louisiana  the  moment  we  are 
ready  to  consider  his  amendment. 

Mr  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  for  an  instant,  in  order 
that  I  mav  help  to  complete  the  Record 
on  the  benefactions  of  the  Rockefeller 
family? 

Mr.  CHURCH.     I  yield. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  In  addition  to  the 
national  parks  that  I  have  mentioned, 
which  have  been  largely  or  wholly  ac- 
quired by  the  private  donations  of  the 
Rfx^kefeller  family,  is  it  not  true  that 
the  Virgin  Lslands  National  Park  was  ac- 
quired entirely  through  donations  by  the 
Rockefeller  family? 

Mr  CHURCH      That  Is  .so 

Mr  DOUGLAS  I  differ  with  many  of 
the  policies  of  the  Rockefeller  family. 
Nevertheless,  in  this,  as  in  many  other 
respects,  a  magnificent  example  has  been 
set  by  the  trusts  and  private  benefac- 
tions of  people  like  the  Rockefellers,  who 
have  created  for  the  Nation  what  the 
Nation  should  create  for  it-self 

Mr.  CHURCH  That  is  the  very  reason 
for  the  bill  The  bill  is  needed  because 
Federal  and  State  governments  are  fail- 
in  r  to  keep  pace  with  the  recreational 
requirement's  of  the  country. 

Mr.  JACK.'^ON  The  Senator  from  Illi- 
nois makes  a  good  point;  namely,  that 
the  Rockefeller  family  took  the  leader- 
ship in  acquiring,  in  the  early  days,  land 
much  needed  for  the  establishment  of 
national  parks  and  for  recreational  pur- 
poses. It  is  now  the  respon.sibility  of 
government  to  continue  that  movement 
and  to  provide  a  lori'^-ranue  pro^^ram 
that  win  not  only  cover  the  Federal  area 


of   responsibility,  but  will  also  prtww. 
an  incentive  for  the  States  to  do  tK? 


part  in  areas  where  they  have 
biUty 
Mr 


do  th«i 
re^xjQit. 


DOUGLAS.  I  beg  the  indulgeito 
of  the  Senator  from  Idiihn,  for  i  ^ 
one  more  item  In  mind,  the  restoratbl! 
at  Williamsburg,  Va.,  which  Is  a  gmi 
national  recreational  asset,  into  which 
the  Rockefeller  family  probably  pouiS 
well  over  $100  million,  which  nmr 
would  have  been  done  by  the  Pedenl 
Government  on  the  basis  of  Its  past  el- 
forts  toward  acquisition. 

Mr    ERVIN.     Mr.   President,  will  the 
Senator  yield' 

Mr    CHURCH      I  yield 

Mr.  ERVIN.  My  deep  impression  and 
recollection  is  that  the  bulk  of  the  monej 
which  was  used  to  acquire  the  land  that 
now  constitutes  the  Great  Smoky  Moun- 
tains National  Park  was  furnished  by  the 
State  of  North  Carolina  and  the  State  of 
Tennessee.  It  is  true,  as  the  able  and 
distinguished  senior  Senator  from  nil- 
noLs  has  said,  that  members  of  the  Rock- 
efeller family  and  especially  the  Laun 
Spelman  Rockefeller  Foundation,  estab- 
lished by  that  family,  contributed  sub- 
stantial funds.  They  also  made  a  won- 
derful contribution  In  the  initial  staga 
of  the  procram.  Many  other  Individuals 
al.so  joined,  as  the  Senator  from  IlUnota 
has  well  said  But  all  the  money  thatwM 
used  for  the  establishment  of  that  great 
park  came  from  non-Federal  source*. 
None  whatever  came  from  the  Federal 
Government. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  question' 

Mr   CHl'RCH.    I  yield. 

Mr.  STENNIS  I  should  like  to  ask  i 
question  in  two  parts,  but  I  shall  not 
make  a  speech.  First,  I  should  like  to 
u'ive  a  little  background 

I  am  per.sonally  interested,  as  the  Sen- 
ator from  Idaho  Is,  in  the  Idea  of  camp- 
sites, of  camping  out,  and  of  giving  the 
youth  of  our  land,  of  the  present  genera- 
tion and  of  future  aenerations,  an  oppor- 
tunity to  have  space  In  which  to  get  out 
beyond  the  large  cities  or  other  habitatB, 
and  learn  the  elemental  principles  of  na- 
ture and  about  Its  growth.  In  addition  to 
recreation,  fishing,  and  any  other  out- 
door activity  that  might  be  available. 

As  one  who  Is  interested  in  forestry, 
forest  research,  and  the  national  forests, 
I  have  encouraged  such  activity.  I  have 
encouraged  it  In  the  Park  Service. 

With  that  background.  I  am  surprised 
and  really  dlse.ppolnted  that  one  feature 
of  the  bill  provides  for  .special  financing. 
As  a  member  of  the  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations. It  .seems  to  me  that,  consider- 
ing the  great  worth  and  merit  of  theae 
proiecUs,  we  could  have  taken  a  chance 
with  the  regular  appropriations  each 
year.  There  is  no  rea.son  to  provide  in 
this  bill  another  exception.  Can  the 
Senator  from  Idaho  or  the  author  of  tiie 
bill  answer  that  question'' 

Mr.  CHURCH.  I  shall  be  happy  to 
try  to  answer  it :  then  I  should  like  to 
defer  to  the  distinguished  chairman  ol 
the  committee. 

First,  we  have  always  had  the  ordinary 
appropriations  proce.-^s  available  for  the 
financing  of  outdoor  recreation.  F* 
many  years  requests  have  been  made. 
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^  thpv  have  been  Imple-  taken  special  precautions  in  the  bill  to 

TO  "'r  ^'fhSugh  the  R)rest  Service,  provide  that  any  land  acquired  must  be 

niented,  as  througn  "^        .          ^  j  ^  primarily  for  recreational  purposes.    In 

2,d  public  ^^'''l^l '^^^s^^Sy  Se  ttie  second  place.  85  percent  of  the  ac- 

Jie  purposes  sought  to  oe  servea  uy  ui  ^yj^j^^j^  ^^^^^  available  for  Federal  use 

bill-                 „.ubnnt  saving  that  Con-  must  be  spent  In  the  eastern  part  of  the 

But  It  PO^^.^j^l'rHn  the  lob  needed  country,  where  there  are  no  extensive 

^  ^^  v?ars  ^e  £ve  faUed  tS^^!  FederS  land  holdings,  and  only  15  per- 

For  many  l^^Z'^.^ffJ^  of  those  cent,  in  the  western  part  of  the  coun- 

It  finally  became  the  feeimgoi^  ^  ^^^^  ^^  Government  already  owns 

most  closely  informed  o^theracts^DO^^  y^^  ^^^^  ^^  ^^^^     Furthermore,  we 

in  the  executive  and  legislative  oranw  g  b                                     ^^^^^  ^^^^  ^^  ^  ^^^ 

of  the  Governnient  and  of^h^^^^^  «             ^^  ^^        ^^^^  legislation,  that 

of  the  members  oi  tne  conumi<t<:co  wiii*^     fi.-  t«_j i  *.,„^r.  c.v„m,ih  ko  ro<:frint.Pri 


congregation.  He  could  not  understand 
why  he  had  been  so  singled  out,  because 
the  controversy  had  been  going  on  for  a 
long  period  of  time. 

So  he  went  to  one  of  the  senior  mem- 
bers on  the  board  of  deacons  and  he  said, 
"Why  is  it  that  everyone  is  angry  at  me, 
yet  no  one  is  angry  with  you.  when  both 
of  us  favor  construction  of  the  new 
church?" 

The  elder  deacon  said.  "That's  easy, 
son.  It  is  important  to  be  for  the  new 
church  as  long  as  you  keep  raising  ques- 
tions about  the  site." 

That  is  the  gist  of  the  argument  which 


of  the  n^embers  o  ^ne  couux.^^  the  F^eral  funds  should  be  restricted 

SS°^-----  i?„Mir^\2-'^..'s.^;  Lir=?^r.nrjrar;;s: 

"^.^°„°=f;nm  which  to  finance  the     recreational  use  so  requires.  _      _       _      ^!!.    ^r^^ro.  '    ovina    in  pffect.  that 


the  Senator. 

My  question  was  based  upon  the  fact  that 
we  all  wish  future  generations  to  know 
what  a  tree  looks  like. 

Mr,  CHURCH.     The  Senator  is  cor- 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.    Mr.  President,   will 
the  Senator  from  Idaho  yield  in  order  to 


If  we  were 

""^^f^u^TsTrom  wS  to  flAIn^'thi     recreational  use  so  requires 

^pSr  we  have  sought  to  do  this  in     „Mr-  .ST^NIS.^  I  thank 

su?h  a  manner  as  not  in  any  way  to 

rSumvent  the  Appropriation  Commlt- 

S^  the  House  and  Senate.    We  pro- 

^  to  establish  a  fund  from  which 

^pvs  can  be  drawn  to  finance  the  ac- 

Slt'ion  and  development  of  land  for 

and  national  parks.  ,  ,  ^    , 

However,  we  have  been  careful  to  leave 
to  the  Appropriation  Committees  the 
final  decision  as  to  the  amount  of  money 
to  be  spent  each  year,  so  that  If  those 
committees  decide  to  cut  back  on  the 
actual  appropriation,  even  though  the 
money  may  be  available  in  the  fund. 
owing  let  us  say.  to  the  committees'  ap- 
praisal of  the  general  fiscal  condition  of 
the  Government,  the  committees  would 
retain  this  authority.  Moreover,  the  biU 
provides  that  if  the  Committees  on  Ap- 
propriations choose  not  to  appropriate 
the  full  amount  in  the  fund,  any  surplus 
»111  revert  to  the  General  Treasury,  after 
a  2-year  period  has  elapsed. 

We  are  undertaking  to  recognize  that 
we  have  not  done,  and  will  not  do,  the 
recreational  job  that  the  growing  needs 
of  the  country  call  for,  unless  we  ear- 
mark the  sources  from  which  to  draw  the 
necessary  money.  However,  we  have 
sought  to  do  this  in  a  way  which  fully 
protects  the  prerogatives  of  the  Appro- 
priations Committees  of  both  the  Sen- 
ate and  the  House  of  Representatives. 

Mr,  STENNIS.  I  thank  the  Senator 
for  his  frank  answer,  although  I  am 
compelled  to  disagree  with  him  that  be- 
cause the  case  h£is  not  been  made  strong- 
er in  the  past,  It  therefore  cannot  be 
made  strong  enough  in  the  future.  I  be- 
Ueve  that  it  will  be.  The  contribution 
made  by  the  Rockefeller  family,  which 
has  been  mentioned,  has  led  the  way  to 
the  forming  of  public  opinion  along  this 
line. 

My  policy  has  been  not  to  consider  the 
surplus  property  being  sold  and  the  spe- 
cial funds  being  created,  but  to  take  the 
regular  channel. 

I  do  not  wish  to  take  up  more  time, 
but  does  not  the  National  Forest  Serv- 
ice already  have  a  great  abundance  of 
land  in  most  States  which  could  be  used 
for  this  purpose?  It  would  be  a  good 
sideline  for  them,  but  I  do  not  believe 
thev  should  make  It  their  primary  objec- 
tive. Does  the  Senator  believe  that  we 
should  buy  special  places  for  this  recrea- 
tion':' 

Mr.  CHURCH.  We  have  all  been  con- 
cerned about  this  question,  and  we  have 


ator  from  Mississippi? 

Mr.  CHURCH.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Illinois  for  that  pur- 
pose. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  do  not  wish  to  in- 
terfere in  this  discussion. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  I  wish  to  make  my 
own  statement  against  the  amendment, 
but  I  am  very  glad  to  defer  to  the  Senator 
from  Illinois. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  The  Senator  from 
Mississippi  in  general  spoke  against  ear- 
marking taxes  and  implied  that  funds 
should  go  through  the  existing  appropri- 
ating process.  The  Senate  passed  the 
National  Highway  Trust  Fund  Act.  funds 
for  which  are  earmarked  from  an  extra 
tax  on  gasoline  paid  by  those  who  buy 
gasoline,  no  matter  where  they  live.  It 
amounts  to  approximately  $2  billion  a 
year.  I  have  never  heard  of  any  objec- 
tion to  that. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Illinois  for  his  comments.  Let  me 
add  that  if  it  had  not  been  for  the  high- 
way trust  fund,  we  would  not  have  the 
great  Interstate  Highway  System  being 
built  today,  so  there  is  plenty  of  prece- 
dent for  what  we  are  trying  to  do. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr,  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  on  that  point? 
Mr.  CHURCH.  I  yield. 
Mr.  STENNIS.  I  stated  that  we  had 
too  much  precedent  already.  This  is  cer- 
tainly not  a  matter,  in  magnitude  and 
In  compelling  reason,  like  that  of  the 
highway  trust  fund.  ^     .      ., 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr,  President,  I 
should  now  like  to  make  my  statement 
against  the  amendment.  I  have  tried  to 
yield  to  other  Senators,  but  it  is  now  past 
1  o'clock,  and  I  am  already  due  for  an- 
other appointment. 

I  hope  that  the  Senate  will  re.iect  the 
Allott  amendment. 

The  argument  made  for  it  reminds 
me  of  a  story  I  once  heard  of  a  young 
man  who  was  appointed  to  the  board  of 
deacons  in  his  church.  The  longstand- 
ing question  before  the  congregation  was 
whether  a  new  church  should  be  built. 

The  young  man  felt  strongly  that  it 
should,  but  he  soon  found  himself  in 
much  trouble  with  other  members  of  the 


ment.  They  are  saying,  in  effect,  that 
they  are  for  the  objective,  they  wish  to 
see  opportunities  for  wholesome  outdoor 
recreation  expand  in  this  country;  they 
are  for  the  program,  but  they  just  wish 
to  argue  about  the  method  for  achieving 
the  goal. 

If  we  adopt  this  amendment,  we  shall 
"gut"  the  bill.    Let  us  face  up  to  that 

fact. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Idaho  yield  for  a  question? 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Brewster  in  the  chair) .  Does  the  Sen- 
ator from  Idaho  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Colorado? 

Mr.  CHURCH.  I  shall  be  glad  to  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Colorado  when  I 
have  finished  my  statement. 

The  sponsor  of  a  similar  amendment 
in  the  other  body  was  candid  enough  to 
admit  that  adoption  of  the  amendment 
there  would  "gut"  the  bill. 
Let  us  take  a  look  at  the  proof. 
We  anticipate  that  the  bill  would  pro- 
duce about  $146  million  a  year  for  pur- 
poses of  both  assisting  the  States  and 
permitting  the  Federal  Government  to 
acquire  needed  land  for  outdoor  recrea- 
tion. ,„.  ... 
Of  that  $146  million,  $60  milhon  will 
come  from  the  advance  appropriation  for 
an  8-year  period;  $50  million  will  come 
from   the  sale  of  surplus  property;   $6 
million  would  be  presently  realized  from 
the  charging  of  user  fees.    Approximate- 
ly $30  million  would  be  realized  from  the 
unreclaimed  proceeds  of  the  motorboat 
tax      That  total  of  $146  million,  if  we 
were   to   adopt  the  Allott  amendment, 
would  be  cut  $50  million  a  year— approx- 
imately one-third  of  the  funds  necessary 
to  finance  the  program. 

The  real  question  we  face  is  whether 
we  wish  the  program,  whether  it  is 
needed,  and  whether  it  is  tailored  to  the 
requirements  of  the  country. 

Let  me  cite  some  changed  conditions 
of  American  life  which  have  led  to  the 
startling  increase  in  the  demand  for  out- 
door recreation. 

In  the  first  14  years  after  Worid  War 
n  while  the  population  of  the  country 
increased  by  one-quarter,  pressure  on 
available  facilities  for  recreation  in  tne 
national  parks,  forests,  and  the  State 
parks  more  than  doubled.  Recreational 
visits  to  national  forests  quadrupled  dur- 
ing this  period. 

The  per  capita  use  of  outdoor  recrea- 
tional facilities  of  this  kind  jumped  from 
an  annual  average  of  less  than  1  per 
person  in  1946  to  2.3  per  person  in  1960. 
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This  is  a  vast  increase  in  the  public 
demand,  an  IndJcation  of  the  vital  need 
for  added  public  recreational  facilities. 
Yet,  year  after  year,  as  the  pressure  has 
grown,  we  have  done  nothing  about  it. 
This  bill  is  designed  to  do  something 
about  It. 

A  few  yearg  ago.  as  the  Senator  from 
Illinois  Indicated,  we  recognized  the  ur- 
gency for  an  interstate  highway  system 
as  necessary  to  the  efficient  movement  of 
the  commerce  of  the  Nation.  We  knew 
that  we  could  not  get  the  needed  system 
If  we  relied  upon  ordinary  legislative 
processes,  because  it  lay  outside  custom- 
ary appropriations  from  the  General 
Treasury.  So.  we  established  a  special 
fund,  and  out  of  that  fund  we  are  now- 
constructing  the  greatest  modem  high- 
way system  In  the  world. 

We  face  the  same  problem  in  connec- 
tion with  this  bill.  The  earmarked  funds 
are,  nevertheless,  left  to  the  final  deci- 
sion of  the  Appropnation.s  Committees. 

We  have  not  undermined  the  preroga- 
tive or  the  power  of  the  Appropriations 
Committees.  We  have  stated  that  the 
money  will  be  placed  in  the  fund.  But 
the  Appropriations  Committees  will  de- 
cide what  part  of  that  money  will  be 
spent.  If,  after  2  years,  they  leave  un- 
sc>ent  money  In  the  fund,  for  whatever 
reason  seems  to  them  to  be  suflBcient. 
that  surplus  will  revert  to  the  General 
Treasury. 

What  better  accommodation  could  be 
furnished  for  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittees than  that  contained  in  the  bill,  if 
one  wants  to  see  the  programs  objective 
achieved,  if  one  wants  more  done  in  the 
future  than  has  been  done  in  the  past 
for  outdoor  recreation'' 

Mr.  President,  mindful  of  the  deacon 
story.  I  suggest  that  if  we  want  to  build 
outdoor  recreation,  this  bill  provides  the 
site.  And  those  who  would  argue  about 
the  site  are  really  undertaking  to  'gut' 
the  bill.  I  do  not  question  their  motives. 
I  merely  say  this  would  be  the  result,  if 
the  Allott  amendment  were  agreed  to. 

Many  times  I  have  heard  people  say. 
In  relation  to  public  aid  for  schools;  "We 
believe  in  better  schools.  We  know  the 
standards  are  not  good  enough.  We 
know  the  buildings  are  not  sufBclent  to 
accommodate  the  growing  number  of 
youn^r  people,  But  we  believe  the  prob- 
lem should  b«  settled  at  the  local  level' 

Then,  the  very  people  who  say  this  are 
often  found,  in  the  local  communities,  in 
the  forefront  of  those  opposing  the  ap- 
proval of  the  bond  issues  needed  if  the 
new  schools  are  to  be  built.  It  is  an  old 
story. 

I  am  for  the  bill.  I  believe  the  method 
that  we  have  provided  would  not  only 
supply  the  fnnds  that  are  needed,  but 
would  also  enable  the  States  to  go  for- 
ward to  assufne  prime  responsibility  In 
the  field  of  recreation.  And  it  would  do 
so  In  a  manner  that  recognizes  the  pre- 
rogatives of  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittees of  both  Houses. 

If  a  Senator  Is  for  "gutting"  the  pro- 
gram, he  will  vote  for  the  amendment. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President.  I  ad- 
dress myself  first  to  the  argument  that 
has  Just  been  made  about  schools,  and 
voting  agaln3t  bond  Issues. 


I  want  to  be  sure  that  the  Senator 
from  Idaho  IMr  Church]  does  not  refer 
to  the  record  of  the  senior  Senator  from 
Colorado.  I  believe  the  record  of  the 
senior  Senator  in  the  building  of  school 
systems  will  match  the  record  of  the 
Senator  or  the  record  of  any  other  Sen- 
ator    That  take.s  care  of  that  issue. 

The  statement  wa.s  made  that  if  one 
wants  to  gut  the  bill,  he  should  vote  for 
the  amendment.  What  the  statement 
really  means  is  that  the  bill  does  not 
have  enough  merit,  without  tliis  sub- 
versive earmarking  of  funds,  to  stand  on 
its  own. 

I  have  more  faith  In  the  bill  than  has 
thf  Senator  from  Idaho  Mr  CHrRCul. 
As  a  member  of  the  Committee  on  Ap- 
propriations. I  am  willing,  if  the  bill 
passes,  to  vote  for  funds  to  build  this 
land  conservation  fund.  The  argument 
has  t)een  made  for  the  precedenus  for 
rarmarkint:  of  funds.  Reference  has 
been  made  to  pa^e  17  of  the  Senate 
report 

I  ask  unaiUmous  con.sent  to  have 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record  the 
paragraph  on  pa^'es  17  and  18  entitled 
"Precedents  for  Earmakins  of  FXinds." 

There  bemt:  no  objection,  ihe  para- 
trraph  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows- 

fRtCfOENTS  FOB  EAilM.\RKINr.  FTND.S 

The  nu'th  .d  provided  in  H  U  3846  of  set- 
ting aside  certain  revenues  rrom  particular 
siiurces  l.s  neither  unprecedented  nor  novel 
In  ciny  '•av  Set  furth  below  are  a  few  of 
the  examples  of  similar  legislation,  some  of 
It  of  long  standing,  for  generally  allied  pur- 
poses 

1  HUhway  trtiat  fund  The  fund  Is  ob- 
tained from  excise  taxes  ion  (gasoline,  dlesel 
fuel,  trucks,  buses,  tires,  etc  i.  such  revenues 
belnt:  earmarked  and  set  aside  in  the  trust 
fund  t<>  meet  expenditures  for  Federal-aid 
hU'hwiiys  I  HUhway  Revenue  Act  of  1956  i  70 
Stat  374  I  ) 

2  Foreet  roHd  fund:  Ten  percent  of  the 
annual  revenues  from  the  national  forest 
activities  Is  earmarked  and  available  under 
the  permanent  appropriation  nmds  and  trails 
for  States,  for  construction  and  maintenance 
In  the  particular  State  from  which  such 
proceeds  are  derived    i  16  USC    .SOli 

3  Plttman-R.  bertson  Acf  Eleven  percent 
of  the  excLse  tax  "n  the  manufacture  of  flre- 
arm.s  and  ammunition  I.r  earmarked  for  pur- 
poses of  the  act  Such  fund  l.s  used  to  reim- 
burse suites  a  share  of  the  costs  of  wlUlMfe 
rest. -ration  projects  and  related  matters  (16 
U  S  C   W9 ) 

4  Dlni^ell-Johnson  Act  Earmarks  10  per- 
cent of  the  excise  tax  nn  sport-f^.-ihln^'  tackle; 
such  funds  being  u.sed  to  ivs.sl.st  States  In 
connection  with  fish  restoration  and  manage- 
ment projects  I  16  r  S  C   777a  k  > 

5  Prlbllof  Islands  fund  Recelpt.s  of  sale 
from    sealskins    and    other    wildlife    pr<xlucts 

if  Prlbllof  Islands  are  earmarked  and  made 
available  for  administration  of  the  Islands 
I  72  Stat   33<)  > 

6  Yellowstone  school  fund  A  p<irtlon  of 
the  revenues  received  fr^m  visitors  to  Yel- 
lowstone National  Park  are  earmarked  fi>r 
use  In  providing  for  sch(X)l  faclUtlea  (62 
Stat    338) 

7  Reclamation  fund;  Repayment  and 
.'ther  revenues  from  Irrigation  and  power 
facilities  certain  receipt*  of  sales,  leases. 
and  rentals  of  Federal  lands  In  17  Western 
States  are  earmarked  and  made  available  for 
expenditures  for  pur^xJ8ea  of  tlie  act  (43 
USC    :^9Il 

The  foregoing  relate  to  the  earmarking  of 
receipts  for  various  Federal  prugrama.  In 
addition,    there    Is    considerable    earmarking 


of  receipt*  going  directly  to  SuteB,  w  ^k*. 
on  pages  478  and  479  of  the  budget  otfttJ 
United  States.   1965.  ** 

CONCLUSION 

Official  study  of  our  outdoor  recreaua, 
needs  and  the  Federal  role  in  meeting  t^ 
stiurted  In  1958  with  establishment  by  Ca? 
gre.se  of  an  Outdoor  Recreation  Reeoun^ 
Review  Commission  which  reported  ona^ 
burgeoning  requirements  In  January  l9«j 

H  R.  3846.  as  amended.  Is  a  culminjttoB 
of  more  than  3  yeiu-s  of  effort  on  the  aut 
of  the  members  of  the  Interior  Committlii 
uf  the  Senate  and  the  House,  other  Senatcn 
and  Congressmen,  experts  In  the  executlw 
branch  of  the  Government  concerned  with 
uutdiKjr  recreation,  and  State  and  loct; 
'  .nicers.  as  well  as  a  host  of  dedicated,  public, 
spirited  private  citizens.  The  committee  li 
convinced  that  enactment  will  be  a  maWj 
forward  .step  for  the  conservation  of  our  l&aj 
and  water  outd(X)r  recreation  resources  which 
are  bec.'mlng  Increasingly  vital  to  the  phy«. 
cal,  spiritual,  nervous,  and  emotional  well. 
being  of  many,  many  millions  of  our  feUot 
.\merlcans. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  anyone 
who  takes  the  trouble  to  examine  th« 
funds  will  .see  that  in  each  of  the  seven 
instances  the  committee  has  provided, 
the  earmarklngs  of  funds  bears  a  direct 
relationship  to  the  use  for  which  the 
funds  are  to  be  supplied. 

How  could  one  possibly  say  that  the 
sale  of  an  old  post  office,  an  old  ware- 
house, or  old  machinery  located  in  some 
warehouse  has  a  direct  relationship  to 
the  land  con.servation  bill? 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr  ALLOTT.     I  yield. 

Mr.  CHURCH  I  believe  that  can  be 
said.     May  I  say  it? 

Mr  ALLOTT  The  Senator  may  saj 
it  if  he  wishes  to. 

Mr  CHURCH.  I  believe  I  can  shot 
it  is  quite  logical  There  is  a  relation- 
ship here,  if  I  may  express  it. 

Mr  ALLOTT  The  Senator  may  ex- 
pre.ss  it. 

Mr.  CHURCH     Very  well. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Provided  It  is  not  i 
10-  or  20-minute  speech. 

Mr  CHURCH  The  point  is  so  cloir 
that  it  can  be  expressed  in  1  nilnute. 
The  Federal  Government  has  much  sur- 
plus real  property  it  does  not  need. 

One  of  the  purposes  of  the  bill  Is  to 
acquire  real  property  which  is  needed 
for  public  recreation.  We  are  seeking 
here  to  .'^et  up  a  method  of  exchanjt 
The  surplus  real  property  that  is  not 
needed  is  being  sold.  The  proceeds  ui 
being  placed  In  this  fund  to  purchase 
other  property  that  is  needed.  There  l» 
a  diri^ct  and  natural  relationship.  Both 
involve  land  That  is  the  reason  whj 
the  money  ought  to  be  made  available 
to  a  fund  for  the  purpose  of  acquiring 
land  that  Is  needed  for  recreational  u«e. 

I  see  Just  as  much  relationship  be 
tween  these  as  exists  in  the  case  of  otte 
taxes  where  the  proceeds  have  been  etr- 
marked  to  serve  a  particular  publk 
purpose. 

Mr.  ALLOTT  Mr.  President.  I  »■ 
sorry  I  cannot  agree  with  the  Senator 
from  Idaho.  I  see  no  relationship  »t 
all.  The  funds  that  created  the  po< 
office  or  the  warehouse  were  acquired  to 
the  original  Instance  from  the  taxation 
of  every  American.     What  we  propoae 
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can 


or 
be 


^To'^er   P<Siible    use    that 
^agiSlS  andplace  them  In  use  for  rec- 

^f/°a'S'onew?lf  examine  the  particular 
H  nrL  cited  by  the  Senate  committee. 
^'^nn  s%  that  in  every  instance  the  ear- 
^'iSnrof  the  funds  bore  a  direct  rela- 
"^X  to  the  use  for  which  the  fund 

*C  president,  what  are  we  talking 

^^to    I  have  a  transcript  of  the  hear- 

fn«  held  before  the  Committee  on  Inte- 

rtor  and  ins^l^^  Affairs.    I  am  referring 


to  page  50.  What  we  are  talking  about 
Is  a  total  commitment  to  the  fund  for 
the  first  year,  $45  mUlion,  and  by  1973— 
a  10-year  period — we  are  talking  about 
a  commitment  of  $231  million. 

What  the  proponents  of  the  fund  are 
trying  to  do  with  respect  to  the  surplus 
property  amendment  is  to  throw  all  the 
money  from  the  sales  of  surplus  property 
Into  this  fund  so  that  they  and  everyone 
in  Congress  will  be  subjected  to  all  the 
pressures  that  can  be  imagined,  such  as, 
"Well,  the  money  is  already  in  the  fund. 
Why  not  appropriate  It?" 

I  say  to  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Idaho,  who  has  just  left  the  Chamber— 


and  to  the  distinguished  chairman  of 
the  committee  [Mr.  Jackson]— that  I  do 
not  question  the  motives  of  anyone.  But 
they  will  rue  the  day  that  they  ever 
voted  to  retain  In  the  bill  subsection  2  (b) , 
which  deals  with  surplus  properties. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  at  this  point  In  the 
Record  page  50  of  the  transcript  of  hear- 
ings of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs.  It  sets  forth  a  table 
of  the  amounts  to  be  received  from  var- 
ious funds. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 


i 


Estimated  annual  revenues  to  the  land  and  xrntcr  conservation  fund 


[In  thousands] 


y  sut"  <tlckor ' • 

othfr  entry  fe«'S» - 

I'^nurmli.TU.'.t'f.urtM*. 
'saifofsurviliis  i.roi>erty «... 


Total  rovpniies 

Alvani*  ftppropriatlon... 


196AI 


1965 


1966 


$2,000 
3,000 
7,000 
3,000 

30,000 


45,000 


Unci  an.l  water  coiiia-rvatlon  fund. 


45,000 


$25,000 

8.000 

8.000 

24,000 

60,000 


1967 


-.968 


1969 


1970 


$34,000 

9,000 

9.000 

25,000 

60,000 


$39,000 

in.nno 

10,000 
27,000 
50,000 


125,000 


12.S,000 


137,000 

60,000 


197,000 


136,000 
60.000 


196,000 


$40,000 
11,000 
11,000 
28,000 
50.000 

140,000 
60,000 


$42,000 
12.000 
12.000 
30.000 
50,000 

146,000 
60,000 


$44,000 
12,000 
14,000 
31.000 
50,000 


1971 


1972 


$46,000 
12.000 
17,000 
33,000 
50,000 


$49,000 
10,000 
20.000 
34,000 
50,000 


1973 


Total 


$50, 
10, 
24. 
37, 
50. 


000 
000 
000 
000 
000 


200,000       206,000 


151, 000 
60,000 


211,000 


158,000 
60.000 


163,000 
60,000 


171, 
60, 


000 
000 


218,000   223,000 


231,000 


$371,000 

97,000 

132,000 

272,000 

500,000 

1,872,000 
480,000 


1, 852,  000 


ESTIMATED  ANNUAL  FEDERAL  OBLIGATIONS  AGAINST  THE  LAND  AND  WATER  CONSERVATION  FUND  ' 

. , — [  \  '     i  i  I 


For  cr&iit-  to  Statos  (60  jH-rcent) 
Kor  Keleral  puriK.se"  (40  ixrwnt). 


For  both  State  and  Federal  purposes. 


$10,000 
15,000 


25,000 


$75,  Geo 
80,000 


$120,200     $122..'i00  1  $125,000     $128,500     $126,000 
79.800         79,500  I      81.000  I      82,500         85.000 


125.000 


200,000  I  202,000  I  206,000 


211,000   211,000 


$131,000  $134,000 
87,000    89.000 


218. 000   223. 000 


$138,600 
92,400 


231,000 


$1,110,800 
741,200 


1, 852, 000 


1.1  . 1  .„ri  and  wfttpr  mnservatloD  fund  blU  will  become  law  by  Jan.  1, 

nimiitl  ri'%  11 1.  rrnii  "' ,  '  ,.  „L,,,,  .,r  ™r(*nt  of  the  estimated  amiual  return  from  the 
Sscal  yenr  1^.4  '^Z  \'';'V  >  ed  rt ur"Vj^tWs  s^me  P^  This  Is  not  the  period  of 
»"••"  ''''^'■'  ,";"!;,  oj  n  L  now  l-s*T  f^^^are  partlaUy  In  effect  now.  It  Is  as- 
beav>  u.-.. .  iiM  li.'  1'^"^^""  ''."^'^■,  „,,  ;„,,,  pflJt  for  the  whole  year.  The  estimated 
i;jr;!J  n'v^r  ;.::  i::^n^;^^c*l 'riVSl^nr^U^  ^[dmlnlstratlve  couec 

"'■''TVi:''rn,„.i..s  werf  made  on  the  probable  percentage  of  automobile  owners 
numlfrs  of  recreation  visits  to  such  areas. 


«  The  fieure-^  shown  are  based  on  existing  entrance  fees  (Prtoarjly  ^t  weas  to  the 
national  p^ksv-stem)  and  those  entrance  fees  which  may  reasonably  be  expected  to 

''^^rJefMn^^'T^^ef^n-,^^  from  federal  l«.dmanag^n.nt  agencies,  con- 

"''TlTe  fl^?efsho.-B  reflect  reductions  from  gross  receipts  for:  (1)  OS  A  admtoistra- 
tivp  nosts  and  (^   the  increased  sales  to  pubUc  agencies  at  a  reduced  rate. 

T  T^l^' figures  reprSlstimates  of  annual  needs.    However,  as  the  Budget  of 
the  I'kTed  States  is  developed  each  year,  adjustments  may  be  required. 


Mr  ALLOTT.  I  invite  the  attention  of 
Senators  to  the  table.  This  particular 
tabulation  is  based  upon  a  $5  fee.  The 
Senate  bill  would  provide  for  a  $7  fee. 
In  the  year  1965,  as  shown  in  the  second 
column,  the  result  of  the  first  figure 
would  be  $25  million.  In  1973.  the  figure 
would  Jump  to  $50  million. 

The  distinguished  Senator  from  Mas- 
sachusetts [Mr.  Saltonstall]  has  al- 
ready pointed  out  that  there  Is  $61.5  bil- 
lion in  Federal  property  In  and  out  of 
the  country.  To  follow  the  argument  to 
its  logical  conclusion,  we  would  ulti- 
mately be  placing  $61.5  billion  In  the 
fund. 

Mr.  President,  I  realize  that  someone 
wrote  the  bill,  and  many  have  accepted 
It  on  Its  face.  I  do  not  believe  we  are  re- 
quired to  accept  it  on  its  face.  I  have 
confidence  that  if  the  bill  has  merit — and 
I  do  think  it  has  merit— the  Appropria- 
tions Committee  of  the  Senate  will  ap- 
propriate to  that  fund  without  having  to 
earmark  returns  from  the  sale  of  surplus 
property,  which  do  not  bear  any  rela- 
tionship to  the  use.  It  would  set  a  prec- 
edent for  more  and  more  raids  upon  the 
Federal  Treasury  by  means  of  attaching 
onto  special  fuiKlB. 


I  urge  Senators  to  vote  for  the  amend- 
ment and  not  to  put  themselves,  the 
fund,  or  the  bill  in  the  kind  of  strait- 
Jacket  that,  imder  the  circumstances. 
failure  to  support  the  amendment  would 

surely  do.  _ 

The    PRESIDING    OFFICER.       The 
question  Is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Colorado  [Mr. 
Allott]  .    On  this  question  the  yeas  and 
nays  have  been  ordered,  and  the  clerk 
wUl  call  the  roll. 
The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 
Mr.   HUMPHREY.     I   announce   that 
the  Senator  from  Virginia  IMr.  Byrd], 
the   Senator    from    Pennsylvania    [Mr. 
CLARK],  and  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
[Mrs.  Neuberger]  are  absent  on  official 
business.  ^     ^ 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
New  Mexico  [Mr.  Anderson]  and  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Ken- 
nedy] are  absent  because  of  illness. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Nevada  [Mr.  Cannon]  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Oklahoma  [Mr.  Edmondson] 
are  necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico 
[Mr   Anderson],  the  Senator  from  Ne- 


vada [Mr.  Cannon],  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Clark],  the  Senator 
from  Oklahoma  [Mr.  Edmondson],  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Ken- 
nedy], and  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
[Mrs.  NEtTBERGER]  would  each  vote  "nay." 

Mr  KUCHEL.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Arizona  [Mr.  Goldwater] 
and  the  Senator  from  Kentucky  [Mr. 
Morton]  are  necessarily  absent. 

The  Senators  from  Kansas  [Mr.  Carl- 
son and  Mr.  Pearson]  are  detained  on 
official  business.  If  present  and  votmg, 
the  Senator  from  Kansas  [Mr.  Pearson] 
would  vote  "yea." 

The  result  was  announced— yeas  27, 
nays  62,  as  follows; 


Allott 

Bartlett 

Bennett 

Cooper 

Cotton 

Ctirtlfi 

Dlrksen 

Domlnlck 

EUender 


Aiken 
Bayb 


[No.  538  Leg.] 

YEAS — 27 

Fong 

Gruenlng 

Hickenlooper 

Hruska 

Johnston 

Jordan,  Idaho 

Lausche 

Long,  La. 

Mechem 

NAYS— 62 

Beall 
Bible 


Mundt 

Russell 

Saltonstall 

Simpson 

Stennls 

Thurmond 

Tower 

WlUlams,  Del. 

Young,  N.  Dak. 


Boggs 
Brewster 
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Bardtck 

1 

Tordan.  N  C 

P.iatore 

Byrd.  W.  V». 

KeatuiK 

Pell 

Caoe 

Kuohel 

Prouty 

Church 

LonK,  Mo 

Proxmlre 

Dodd 

Ma^nuson 

Kanrtolp/i 

Douglas 

Maosfleld 

Rlblcoff 

Kastland 

McCartny 

Robertson 

Ervln 

McClellan 

Salinger 

Pxilbrlght 

McOee 

Scott 

Oore 

McGovern 

Smathers 

Hart 

He  In  tyre 

Sm>t.h 

Hartke 

McSamara 

Sparkman 

Hayden 

Meoralf 

Symington 

Hill 

MUlt>r 

Talmadge 

HoU&nd 

liooroney 

Walters 

Humphrey 

Morse 

Williams   N  J 

Inouye 

MOAH 

YarboTOUKfi 

Jackaon 

Music  te 

Young,  Ohio 

Javlta 

NeUon 

NOT  VOTTNO 

-11 

Andenon 

Clark 

Morton 

Byrd,  Va. 

Bdmondson 

NeubergeT 

Cannon 

GoWwater 

Pearson 

Carlaon 

Kennedy 
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The  mL'ssafc,'f'  also  announcpd  that  the 
House  had  pa-ssed  the  follow  my  bills,  in 
wiilch  it  requested  the  concurrence  of 
the  St^nate: 

H  R  5990  An  act  to  amend  the  District 
of  Columbia  Charitable  S4)llcltatUin  Act  to 
require  certain  findings  before  the  Issuance 
of  a  solicitation  permit  thereunder,  and  for 
other   purjxjses.    and 

HR  1:2198  An  act  to  amend  section 
11-1701  of  the  District  nf  Culunibla  Code 
to  Increase  the  retirement  salaries  nf  certain 
retired  Judge.s 


So  Mr.  AxtoTT's  amendment  was  re- 
jected. 

Mr.  JACKSON  Mr  President.  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
amendment  was  rejected. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY  Mr.  President.  I 
move  to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 


MESSAGE  FRCJiM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr.  Hackney,  one  of  Its 
reading  clerlis.  announced  that  the 
Hotise  had  passed  the  bill  S.  1024 1  to 
authorize  the  Cocunissioners  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  to  pay  relocation  costs 
made  necessao'  by  actions  of  the  District 
of  Columbia  government,  and  for  other 
purp>oses.  with  an  amendment,  in  which 
it  requested  the  concurrence  of  the 
Senate. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
House  had  agreed  to  the  report  of  the 
committee  of  conference  on  the  disacree- 
ing  votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendments  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill 
(H.R.  10199 »  making  appropriations  for 
the  govemmesnt  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia and  other  activities  chart^eable 
in  whole  or  in  part  against  the  revenues 
of  said  District  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30.  1965,  and  for  other  purposes, 
that  the  House  receded  from  its  disa^iree- 
ment  to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate 
numbered  10  to  the  bill  and  concurred 
therein,  with  an  amendment,  in  which 
it  requested  the  concurrence  of  the 
Senate. 

The  message  further  announced  that 
the  House  had  disagreed  to  the  amend- 
ments of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  >  H.R. 
11579'  making  appropriations  for  cer- 
tain civil  functions  administered  by  the 
Department  of  Defense,  the  Panama 
Canal,  certain  agencies  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior,  the  .Atomic  Eneruy 
Commission,  the  St.  Lawrence  Seaway 
Development  Corporation,  the  Tennessee 
Valley  Authority  and  the  Delaware  River 
Basin  Commission,  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  Jime  30.  1965.  and  for  other  pur- 
poses: agreed  to  the  conference  asked  by 
the  Senate  on  the  disasreeinR  votes  of 
the  two  Houses  thereon,  and  that  Mr. 
KiRWAN.  Mr.  FoG.ARTY.  Mr  Mahon.  Mr. 
Jensen,  and  Mr.  Pillion  were  appointed 
managers  on  the  part  of  the  House  at  the 
conference. 


HOUSE  BILLS  REFERRED 

The  following  bills  were  each  read 
twice  by  their  titles  and  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  the  District  of  Columbia; 

HR  5990  An  act  to  amend  the  District  of 
Columbia  Charitable  Solicitation  Act  U>  re- 
quire certiiin  flndlnifs  before  Uie  Issuance  of 
a  st)llcltatlon  permit  thereunder,  and  for 
other  purposes;  and 

H  R.  12198  An  act  to  amend  section  11- 
1701  of  the  District  of  Columbia  0«ie  to  In- 
crease the  retirement  salaries  of  certain  re- 
tired Judges 


LAND  AND  WATER  CONSERVATION 
FUND 

The  Senate  resumed  consideration  of 
the  bill  iHR  3846'  to  establish  a  land 
and  water  conservation  fund  to  assist 
the  States  and  Federal  a«t'ncies  in  meet- 
ing present  and  future  outdoor  recrea- 
tion demands  and  needs  of  the  American 
p)eople.  and  for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  I  have  an 
amendment.  I  would  like  to  liave  the 
attention  of  the  chainnan  of  the  com- 
mittee. 

I  a.sk  unanimous  consent  that  I  may 
read  the  amrndment.  rather  than  have 
the  clerk  to  undertake  to  state  the  same. 
Such  a  task  would  be  difficult  for  the 
clerk,  because  the  amendment  is  written 
in  my  own  handwriting,  which  is  not  the 
most  legible  handwritiiu'  known  to  the 
world. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  On  behalf  of  my  col- 
league from  North  Carolina  [Mr.  Jor- 
dan I  and  myself.  I  offer  the  following 
amendment;  On  page  7,  line  2.  insert  the 
following  additional  sentence  after  the 
word   'routes"; 

No  fees  of  any  character  shall  be  charged 
or  collected  under  this  Act  for  travel  by 
private  noncummerclal  vehicles  over  the  Blue 
Ridge  Parkway 

Mr  President,  North  Carolina  has  al- 
ways been  opposed  to  toll  roads.  North 
Carolina  bore  the  cost  of  obtaining  the 
land  which  is  now  included  in  the  Blue 
Ridge  Parkway,  the  cost  of  the  land 
which  IS  now  included  in  the  right-of- 
way  of  the  Blue  Ridge  Parkway;  and  the 
cof;t  of  the  land  which  is  now  included 
within  the  easnuent.s  of  view  adjacent 
to  the  Blue  Ridge  Parkway. 

After  acquiring  the  land,  the  State  of 
North  Carolina  donated  the  land  to  the 
Federal  Government  as  a  route  for  the 
Blue  Rid^;*'  Parkway  I  wish  to  ask  the 
chairman  of  the  conxmittee  a  question. 
From  my  per.sonal  knowledge  the  Blue 
Ridge  Parkway,  which  runs  from  the 
North     Carolina-Virginia     line    on     the 


August  li 

north  to  the  Great  Smokies  Natk»«i 
Park  on  the  southwest,  traverset  te^ 
of  the  country  which  has  been  mS\^ 
for  many  generations.  The  parkwMrk 
commonly  used  by  the  citizens  of  Uj« 
area  in  traveling  between  one  town  ^J 
another  and  one  point  and  another  oS 
side  the  right-of-way  of  the  Blue  RmI 
Parkway.  ^* 

My  question  is  this;  Prom  my  knotl. 
edge  of  that  country  and  my  knowlajft 
of  the  Blue  Ridge  Parkway,  which  nS 
within  28  miles  of  my  home.  I  am  satt». 
fled  it  would  be  covered  by  the  proTlUm 
of  the  bill  startmg  at  line  20  on  page  S 
and  running  through  the  first  half  d 
line  3  on  page  6.  I  read  only  the  portlom 
which  I  understand  to  be  germane  to  tht 
specific  question  which  I  wish  to  put  to 
the  chairman; 

No  such  fee  shall  be  charged  for  travel  b? 
private  noncommercial  vehicle  over  any  n*. 
tlonal  p;u-kway — 

And  I  leave  out  words  that  are  not 
germane — 

which  la  commonly  used  by  the  public  h 
a  means  of  travel  between  two  places  elthe 
or  both  of  which  are  outside  the  area. 

I  have  left  out.  as  my  good  friend  from 
Washington  has  noted,  some  words  thu 
are  not  germsme  to  my  specific  questioa 

I  should  like  to  ask  the  chairman  If  he 
construes  that  provision  of  the  bill  u 
the  Senator  from  North  Carolina  does- 
that.  under  that  provision  of  the  bill,  toll 
charges  for  the  use  of  the  Blue  Ridge 
Parkway  by  private  noncommercial  vehi- 
cles would  be  prohibited. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  It  is  the  judgment  (rf 
the  chairman  of  the  Interior  Committee 
that  such  a  toll  or  fee  on  the  Blue  Ridge 
Parkway  would  be  prohibited.  This  li 
the  intent  on  the  part  of  the  committee 
in  approvmg  the  language  to  which  the 
Senator  has  referred. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  In  other  words,  it  is  the 
opinion  of  my  good  friend  the  able  and 
distinguished  Senator  from  Washingtm 
that  the  amendment  which  I  have  pro- 
posed on  behalf  of  myself  and  my  col- 
league I  Mr.  Jordan  !  would  be  unnec»- 
sary.  because  the  provision  of  the  bill 
which  I  have  read  would  accomplish 
exa^'tly  the  same  result  as  the  amend- 
ment would. 

Mr  JACKSON.  That  is  correct.  Isee 
no  need  for  the  amendment.  It  would  be 
pure  surplusage  at  this  time,  because,  as 
I  imderstand  the  language,  it  would  pro- 
hibit a  toll  or  fee  in  this  instance. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  would  like  to  ask  an- 
other question  which  is  germane  to  thii 
question.  I  think  the  answer  to  the 
question  is  quit*'  obvious. 

As  I  .said  a  moment  ago.  the  area  which 
is  traversed  by  the  Blue  Ridge  Parltwaj 
has  been  settled  for  many  generations. 
Many  farmers  still  live  in  the  area  and 
they  cultivate,  subject  in  some  cases  to 
easements  of  view,  land  which  they  hold 
subject  to  the  easements  of  view.  They 
have  homes  in  this  area  which  are  on 
land  adiacent  to  and  in  many  cases  on 
the  land  covered  by  the  easements  of 
view.  In  addition  to  having  their  home* 
there,  they  go  to  churches  and  send  th«lr 
children  to  schools  in  the  area.  In  traT- 
eling  to  and  from  their  homes  and  fanM 
and  in  going  to  their  churches  and  send- 


iPa 
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thPir  children  to  school,  they  use  the 
S'.f^ge  parkway,  or.  in  some  cases     it  imposes 
*^lv  go   across   it.     I   read   lines    3     parks 
SSSh'  on  page  6  of  the  bill: 

\-h  fee  shall  be  charged  any  person  for 

''"I'hArUat^  noncommercial  vehicle  over 

^"^^    H  nr  highway  to  any  land  In  which 

•"J.Terson  h^any  property  right  11  such 

Zd  S  Jlthln  any  such  designated  area. 

I  ask  the  Senator  whether  that  provl- 


consequently,  it  is  my  understanding  that 
no  fees  in  any  of  its  State 


^  r,  friuld  exempt  from  the  payment  of 
r  fe^s  people  who  must  use  the  Blue 

SSir  lands  or  to  go  to  and  from  their 
^^  and  their  churches  and  «hoo^. 

Mr  JACKSON.  In  my  Judgment  It 
^nnid  clearly  exempt  the  individuals  to 
:Sm  te  senator  has  referred.  The 
™7roose  of  the  language  is  to  prevent  to- 
f,Ss  to  people  who  are  settled  in  the 
Si  and  who  of  necessity  must  use  the 
Ji^^way  in  the  course  of  their  trans- 

^Mr  ERVIN  My  Interpretation  of  the 
two  provisions  which  I  have  read  to  the 
able  and  distinguished  chainnan  of  the 
Smmittee    coincides    with    his    inter- 

^"^Por  this  reason  I  am  of  the  opinion 
that  the  amendment  which  I  have  of- 
fered on  behalf  of  myself  and  my  col- 
league [Mr.  Jordan]  is  wholly  unneces- 
sary   For  that  reason  I  withdraw  it. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  is  withdrawn. 

Mr  JACKSON.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  North  Carolina  for 
his  cooperation.  I  am  aware  of  the  im- 
portance of  his  inquiries.  I  am  glad  he 
has  helped  clarify  the  Record  if  there 
was  any  doubt  as  to  the  meaning  of  the 
language.  This  colloquy  has  been  help- 
ful in  clarifying  the  legislative  history. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  on  behalf 
of  the  able  and  distinguished  junior 
Senator  from  Tennessee  [Mr.  Walters] 
and  my  able  and  distinguished  colleague 
[Mr.  Jordan  1.  and  myself,  I  offer  the 
following  amendment: 

On  pages  6  and  7  strike  out  everything 
between  the  word  "In"  in  line  23  on  page  6 
through  the  word  "routes"  In  line  2  on  page 
7  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  foUowlng: 
No  fees  of  siny  character  shall  be  charged 
or  collected  under  the  provisions  of  this  Act 
for  entrance  into  the  Smoky  Mountains  Na- 
tional Park  without  the  consent  of  the 
States  of   North   Carolina   and   Tennessee." 

My  amendment,  in  effect,  would  strike 
out  the  last  sentence  beginning  on  page 
6  of  the  bill,  as  follows: 

In  the  Smolcy  Mountains  National  Park 
unless  fees  are  charged  lor  entrance  Into 
said  park  on  main  highways  and  thorough- 
fares, fees  shall  not  be  charged  for  entrance 
on  other  routes. 


And  insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  words  I 
have  just  read. 

I  send  the  amendment  to  the  desk,  but 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  reading 
of  it  by  the  clerk  be  omitted,  because  it 
has  already  been  read  by  me. 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  The  State  of  North  Caro- 
lina has  a  number  of  State  parks.  North 
Carolina  has  always  been  opposed  to 
charging  people  for  the  privilege  of 
viewing  the  handiwork  of  Almighty  God; 


As  was  stated  earlier  by  the  able  and 
distinguished  Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr. 
Douglas],  the  lands  which  comprise  the 
Smoky  Mountains  National  Park  were 
acquired  from  non-Federal  sources.  The 
State  of  North  Carolina  made  a  sub- 
stantial appropriation  to  secure  the  land 
for  this  park.  The  State  of  Tennessee 
made  a  substantial  appropriation  for  the 
same  purpose.  The  funds  appropriated 
by  the  two  States  were  supplemented  by 
donations  of  funds  from  private  founda- 
tions and  private  individuals,  including 
a  substantial  contribution  from  the 
Laura  Spelman  Rockefeller  Foundation. 
These  funds  were  obtained  entirely 
from  private  or  State  sources,  without 
Federal  assistance,  and  were  used  to  ac- 
quire title  to  the  lands  constituting  the 
Smoky  Mountains  National  Park. 

I  do  not  believe  it  is  fair  to  charge 
admission  or  entrance  fees  to  the  Smoky 
Mountains  National  Park  because  of  the 
circumstances  of  its  acquisition.  North 
Carolina  and  Termessee  did  not  donate 
these  lands  to  the  Federal  Government, 
and  the  private  f  oimdations  and  individ- 
uals who  made  contributions  to  assist 
them  in  so  doing  did  not  make  their 
contributions  for  the  purpose  of  having 
the  Federal  Government  use  the  lands 
as  a  commercial  enterprise. 

For  that  reason  I  believe  the  amend- 
ment I  have  offered  should  be  adopted. 

The  amendment  would  not  affect  any 
fees  that  might  be  charged  for  the  use 
of  facilities,  such  as  campsites,  or  for 
firewood,  or  things  of  that  kind,  which 
might  be  furnished  to  people  frequenting 
the  park.  It  would  prohibit  only  the  im- 
position of  an  entrance  fee  without  the 
consent  of  the  two  States  which  are  in 
reality  responsible  for  the  creation  of  the 
park,  which  was  donated  to  the  Federal 
Government. 

Mr.  WALTERS.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  ERVIN.  I  yield. 
Mr.  WALTERS.  Is  not  one  of  the  pro- 
visions in  the  deed  conveying  the  land 
from  North  Carolina  and  Tennessee  to 
the  National  Government  to  the  effect 
that  no  fees  would  be  charged  by  the 
Government  for  the  use  of  the  park? 
Was  that  not  one  of  the  conditions  in  the 
deed? 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  have  been  informed  of 
that  fact,  but  I  am  not  able  to  assert, 
with  positive  knowledge,  its  accuracy. 

Mr.  WALTERS.  That  was  one  of  the 
conditions  under  which  the  States  gave 
the  land  to  the  Federal  Government; 
namely,  that  no  fees  would  be  charged 
for  the  use  of  the  roads  in  the  park.  The 
amendment  would  carry  out  the  contract 
that  is  already  in  existence. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  owing  to 
the  multitude  of  tasks  which  have  de- 
volved upon  me,  along  with  other  Sena- 
tors, during  the  past  weeks,  I  was  not 
aware  of  the  fact  that  the  pending  bill 
had  been  reported  by  the  committee  and 
was  coming  up  for  consideration  today. 
Therefore,  I  have  had  no  opportunity  to 
verify  the  conditions  in  the  conveyances 
of  the  lands  to  the  Federal  Government. 


I  have  always  understood,  without  veri- 
fying the  fact,  that  what  the  Senator 
from  Tennessee  has  said  is  correct.  My 
understanding  is  that  Tennessee  and  the 
Federal  Government  contracted  that  the 
highways  on  the  Tennessee  side,  which 
enable  people  to  get  to  the  park,  from 
the  west  should  be  toll  free.  Whether 
there  was  such  a  stipulation  in  other 
deeds,  I  do  not  know. 

Mr.  WALTERS.  The  State  of  Ten- 
nessee paid,  with  State  funds,  for  the 
construction  costs  of  the  road  from  the 
edge  of  Great  Smoky  Mountains  Na- 
tional Park  to  the  North  Carolina  line. 
It  is  my  understanding  that  the  State 
of  North  Carolina  paid  for  the  construc- 
tion of  the  road  from  the  top  of  Great 
Smoky  Mountains  National  Park  to  the 
town  at  the  foot  of  the  mountsdns;  where 
an  Indian  reservation  is  located.  The 
improvements  in  the  park  were  made 
originally  by  the  State  of  Tennessee  and 
the  State  of  North  Carolina.  This 
amendment  would  only  carry  out  the 
contract  that  was  made. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  ERVIN.  I  yield. 
Mr.  JACKSON.  I  appreciate  the  con- 
cern expressed  by  the  Senator  from 
North  Carolina,  and  «lpressed  earlier 
by  the  Senator  from  Termessee. 

As  I  see  it,  the  problem  is  to  carry  out 
the  contractual  understanding  that  ex- 
ists between  the  States  and  the  Federal 
Government  and,  at  the  same  time,  not 
to  take  unfair  advantage  of  the  provi- 
sions of  the  bill  as  they  relate  to  other 
States.  In  other  words,  the  whole  deed 
concept  on  which  the  Smoky  Mountains 
National  Park  was  established  is  on  a 
quid  pro  quo  basis.  However,  if  the 
Federal  Government  should  make  avail- 
able certain  development  fswiilities,  then 
naturally,  in  order  to  pay  for  them  a  fee 
should  be  charged  for  the  use  of  such 
facilities. 

However,  as  to  entrance  fees,  at  the  top 
of  page  5  of  the  bill,  beginning  in  line 
2,  the  language  reads: 

No  entrance  or  admission  fee  shall  be 
charged  except  at  such  areaa  or  portions 
thereof  administered  by  a  Federal  agency 
where  recreation  facilities  or  services  are  pro- 
vided at  Federal  expense.  No  fee  -of  any 
kind  shall  be  charged  under  any  provision 
of  this  Act  for  use  of  any  waters. 

Starting  in  line  13,  we  read: 
All  fees  established  pursuant  to  this  sub- 
section shall  be  fair  and  equitable,  taking 
Into  consideration  direct  and  Indirect  cost 
to  the  Government,  benefits  to  the  recipient, 
public  policy  or  Interest  served,  and  other 
pertinent  factors. 

My  concern  is  that  there  may  be  dis- 
crimination in  favor  of  the  Great 
Smokies — and  I  love  that  area— to  the 
detriment  of  other  parks,  toward  which 
States,  legal  foundations,  and  great  phi- 
lanthropists have  made  contributions. 

I  am  sure  the  Senators  from  North 
Carolina  and  the  Senators  from  Tennes- 
see wish  to  see  these  contracts  fulfilled. 
At  the  same  time,  if  they  desire  to  have 
the  benefits  of  the  bill,  it  is  natural  that 
as  to  any  new  developments  that  may  be 
placed  in  the  Great  Smokies  by  money 
from  the  fund  established  by  this  bill. 
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they  should  be  willing  to  go  along  with 
the  fee  as  to  the  specific  improvements. 
Under  the  bill,  the  contracts  betwet-n 
the  States  and  the  Federal  Government 
could  and  would  be  honored.  What  we 
must  do  is  to  make  certain  that  there  Is 
no  unfair  and  undue  enrichment  of  the 
Great  Smokies  to  the  detriment  of  the 
other  parks  by  prohibiting  any  kind  of 
fee  or  discriminating  against  them.  Per- 
haps the  simpiest  thing  would  be  to  take 
the  Great  Smokies  out  of  the  bill  en- 
tirely, but  I  am  certain  the  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  does  not  wish  to  do  that. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  am  sure  that  my  co- 
sponsors,  the  Junior  Senator  from  Ten- 
nessee [Mr.  Walters!  and  the  junior 
Senator  from  North  Carolina  I  Mr.  Jor- 
dan], a^ree  with  me  that  we  have  no  ob- 
jection whatever  to  having  the  Federal 
Government  charge  for  the  use  of  a  camp 
or  other  facility  which  is  created  or  es- 
tablished at  the  expense  of  the  Federal 
Government.  But  I  am  afraid  that  the 
term  "recreation"  may  mean  that  if  the 
Federal  Government  merely  allows  a 
man  to  walk  in  the  Great  Smoky  Moun- 
tains Park  arvd  gaze  on  the  handiwork 
of  Almighty  God.  that  might  be  con- 
strued to  be  a  furnishing  of  facilities. 

This  amendment  is  restricted  to  an  en- 
trance fee  &nf^4oes  not  apply  to  the  use 
of  a  facility  established  at  the  expense  of 
the  Federal  Goveorunent. 

What  disturbs  me  is  the  language  In 
lines  23  and  34,  at  the  bottom  of  page 
6,  and  lines  1  and  2.  at  the  top  of  page  7: 

In  the  Smoky  Mountains  National  Park 
unlesa  fe«»  are  charged  for  entrance  Into 
said  park  on  main  highways  and  thorough- 
fares, fees  shall  not  be  charged  for  entrance 
on  other  routes.       i 

I  construe  that  language  to  mean  that 
if  a  charge  is  made  for  the  entrance  to 
the  park  on  the  main  thoroughfares  and 
highways,  a  charge  can  be  made  for  en- 
trance everywhere  else,  even  though  the 
Federal  Government  never  builds  any- 
thing there  and  never  spends  any  money 
there,  other  than  the  money  necessary 
to  maintain  the  Park  Service  officers 
there. 

Would  the  Senator  from  Washington 
be  willing  to  take  the  amendment  to 
conference? 

Mr.  JACKSON.  The  chairman  will  be 
happy  to  take  the  amendment  to  con- 
ference. I  believe,  after  listening  to  the 
colloquy,  that  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  has  In  mind  the  same  thing  the 
Senator  from  Washington  has  in  mind. 
I  believe  we  must  make  it  clear  that  we 
are  not  making  a  special  exception, 
which  would  preclude  the  charging  of  a 
fee  in  consideration  of  what  the  Federal 
Government  may  do  in  the  future  in 
bringing  about  new  developments  and 
new  facilities,  for  which,  I  think  we  can 
all  agree,  there  should  be  a  fee,  as  au- 
thorized in  the  bill,  in  relation  to  the 
contribution  made  by  the  Government 
for  that  investment. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  We  do  not  oppose  a  fee 
for  the  use  of  facilities  installed  by  the 
Federal  Government.  We  are  trying  to 
make  certain  that  an  entrance  fee  will 
not  be  charged  merely  for  entrance  into 
the  park. 


Mr.  JACKSON.  I  shall  be  happy  to 
take  the  Senators  amendment  to  con- 
ference. 


ment  which  the  committee  inserts  h. 
the  bill.     It  is  the  one  on  page  7  ui? 

.No  fees  estabU.'^hed  under  clause'  (ii.  ' 
Mr.  ERVIN.  If  the  Senator  will  take  clause  illD  of  the  second  paragraph  of  tk* 
the  amendment  to  conference.  I  will  subsection  shall  become  effective  with  rtJ^!! 
communicate  with  the  authorities  of  my     l""  ^^'^'.^^t"^  "^'^'^^  embraces  lands  moreTS! 

State  to  see  If  there  is  any  further  rea-     ^''!niZJ"Z}^l\T'^  *'« '"  *  •ingiesil 

,..  .  \-  .        ,.       '•'f^t.ll  sixty  davb  after  the  officer  of  th.  n  . 

son  they  may  advance  why  we  should  states  who  Is  charged  with  respon.fh.m'^'* 
urge  the  Senator  to  Insist  upon  the  In-  estabiushing  such  fees  has  advised  th.Ai* 
elusion  of  the  amendment  In  conference. 
Mr  JACKSON.  I  shall  be  happy  to 
take  the  amendment  to  conference.  In 
any  event,  we  will  make  certain,  regard- 
le.ss  of  the  final  lerm.s  of  the  conference 


Ised  the  Go/ 
ernor  of  the  atTected  State  and  has  glvenhh." 
an  opportunity  for.  and.  if  requested  ^ 
held  a  full,  public  hearing  at  or  near  uH 
area  affected.  ^ 


So  we  have  provided  for  a  full  hearin. 


decision,  that  the  area  to  be  protected  is     I  believe  that  it  should  go  a  long 


wty 


toward  resolving  differences  with  resD« 
to  imposition  of  fees.  ^ 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  approve  of  that  u 
a  precaution.  It  should  be  in  the  bill  bm 
I  do  not  believe  It  goes  far  enough 

If  I  may  go  further,  as  I  understand. 


properly  protected,  based  on  the  colloquy 

here.     Such  protection  will  be  afforded, 

one  way  or  the  other. 

Mr     HOLLAND.    Mr.    President,    will 

the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  JACKSON.     I  am  happy  to  yield.  ^ 

Mr.  HOLLAND.     After  listening  to  the     ^^e  bill  would  permit  the  charging  of  fe^ 

colloquy,  I  am  a  little  more  concerned     ^"^  recreational  activities  or  entertain- 

than   I   was  about  the  provision  found     "^^"^  activities  that  are  furnished  by  the 

on  page  6  of  tlu-  bill,  beginning  in  hne  8:     Federal  Government  or  by  the  Pedend 

.V,    fees   esU^blLshed    under   clause    ,11,    or      '^"^w^'^l^Tj^iToX*"''  ^^*'   "°^  Correct? 
-l.iuse   liUi    of  the  second  paragraph  of  this  ^^-    JACKSON.       This    provision  ap- 

subsection  shall  become  effective  with  respect      Phes,  first  of  all,  only  tO  that  part  of  the 

to  ;jny  area  which  embraces  lands  more  than  investment  made  by  the  Federal  Govem- 
half  of  which  have  heretofore  been  acquired  ment  in  Federal  lands.  It  would  not 
by  contribution  r,f  the  government  of  the  cover  a  State  situation  in  which  we  Dfo- 
state  in  which  the  area  Is  heated  until  sixty     vide  60  percent  of  the  gross  amount  ap- 

propriated  each  year  to  the  State,  it 
would  cover  only  the  area  or  facility  for 
which  the  Federal  Government  was  r^ 
spon.sible. 

Mr.  HOIXAND.  If  I  understand  the 
Senator  correctly,  it  would  not  becloud 
in  any  way  the  right  of  the  concession- 
aires to  charge  appropriate  fees  for  the 
use  of  their  property? 

Mr.  JACKSON  No.  Tliey  would  have 
the  full  and  continuing  use  they  now 
have  of  their  own  private  property  under 
the  concession  arrangement.  This,  al 
course,  would  depend  on  the  contract 
agreed  upon  between  the  Park  Service, 
the  Forest  Service,  and  the  individual 

Mr  HOLLAND  The  thing  that  dis- 
turbs me  is  this:  The  highway  in  the 
Everglades  National  Park  does  not  paa 
from  our  State  into  another  State,  as  is 
the  case  in  the  Great  Smoky  Mountains 
National  Park.  It  terminates  at  the 
places  of  interest  within  the  park  and 
eoes  from  outside  the  park  into  such 
places  and  then  back  to  the  entrance  to 
the  park.  Do  I  understand  correctly 
from  the  bill  that  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment would  be  able  to  impose  toll  fees  for 
the  use  of  such  highways?  Tliat  is  the 
only  kind  of  highway  there  is  in  the  part. 
Mr.  JACKSON  No.  They  would  no( 
be  able  to  charge  a  fee  I  refer  to  the 
laniruage  on  page  5.  line  20 : 

No  such  fee  shall  be  charged  for  travel  by 
private  noncommercial  vehicle  over  any  na- 
tional parkway  or  any  road  or  highway  estab- 
lished as  a  part  of  the  national  Pederml-sld 
system,  as  defined  in  section  101.  title  3S. 
United  States  Code,  or  any  road  within  the 
National  F\»rest  .system  or  a  public  land  arts. 
which,  thou^;h  it  Is  part  of  a  larger  ares,  ii 
commonly  used  by  the  public  as  a  means  erf 
travel  between  two  places  either  or  both  d 
which  are  outside  the  area 

Mr  HOLLAND.  The  trouble  is,  there 
is  no  such  travel  as  that  within  the  Ever- 
glades National  Park.     The  only  travd 


„                                         ^     vide  60  percent  of  the  gross  amount  an. 
days    after    the   officer    of    the    United   suites      ._.    ^  ,  ^   ^oo  atuuuui  sp- 

wh  )  is  charged  with  responsibility  for  es- 
tablishing such  fees  has  advised  the  Oov- 
ernor  of  the  affected  State   - 

And  so  forth. 

The  submission  of  the  matter  to  the 
Governor  of  the  affected  State  is  re- 
quired, and  his  reaction  i.s  r»*quested: 
but  I  do  not  believe  there  is  anything 
in  the  language  which  shows  that  h  s 
reaction  or  recommendation  mii.st  be 
actrd  upon  favorably;  only  that  it  must 
be  heard 

The  rea.son  for  my  concern  is  that  in 
the  ca.se  of  the  Everglades  National  Park, 
which  wa.s  mentioned  earlier  in  the  de- 
bate, the  State  of  Florida  granted  850.- 

000  acres  of  State  lands  for  the  main 
body  of  the  park  It  granted  an  addi- 
tional $2  miUion  for  the  acquisition  of 
in-holdings.  In  addition,  some  private 
donors,  such  a.s  tlie  Collier  group  and  the 
Florida  Organization  of  Wcnnen's  Clubs, 
gave  sizable  areas  for  inclusion  in  the 
park  But  up  to  thl.s  date  no  Federal 
money  of  any  kind  ha.s  been  u.sed  for  the 
acquisition  of  any  land  within  the  park. 
There  is  an  out-standirii,'  authorization 
for  $2  million,  which.  If  it  were  expended, 
would  be  expended  in  acquiring  in-hold- 
mgs  yet  remaining,  which  are  of  minor 
acreage  as  compared  with  that  which  has 
been  given  either  by  the  State  or  the 
local  donor.s 

I  am  completely  in  accord  with  some 
of  the  provisions  of  thf  bill  which  ap- 

1  arently  would  apply  in  such  a  case. 
One  of  them  is.  apparently,  that  no  li- 
cense for  the  use  of  water  can  be  included 
under  any  circumstances.  Many  people 
who  go  there  go  to  fish. 

Mr  JACKSON.  This  is  one  of  the 
committee  amendments,  and  was 
adopted  imanimously  I  would  call  to 
the  Senator's  attention  another  amend- 


,.  be  from  outside  in.  then  turning 
would  oe  ij"      ,      back  out. 
.round  and  coming  ba^^^  state  for  the 

**'cis  of  legislative  history  that  no  fee 
purposes  of  legi^  instance,  where 

Uuld  be  'Charged  1"^  ^^  ^  ^^^ 

-  eTntranr'or    gc^s    all    the    way 

"S^HO-Th  ^t^^cirt^^^^aS 
'^'  ^Ivl  The  various  highways  do  go 
rSTces  of  entertainment. 
^  ?  TACKSON  I  am  talking  about 
Tthe  Pa^k-ay.  I  do  not  know  what 
S^Stu^e  Providesjn  U^e^case^of^t^he 
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^'\n?ement  at  the  Everglades  National 
S  bu^  I  ^m  directing  myself  only  to 

"'irHO^ND.    That   is   what   my 

Jinn  is  directed  to.    There  would  be 
So  au?honty  for  the  imposition  of  any 

n,?D.n  travel  either  upon  the  prlnci- 
'°  h,^hwaN-and  there  is  only  on^-or 
fo^n  the  b  and.  highways,  all  of  which 
Kch  off  the  principal  highway  and 
then  come  back  to  It. 

Mr  JACKSON.  There  would  be  no 
bafJ  for  exacting  a  toll  in  the  instance 
Sated  by  the  Senator  from  Florida. 

mTholland.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Washington. 

Mr  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Washington  yield? 

Mr.  JACKSON.    I  yield. 

Mr  ERVIN.  In  order  to  clarify  the 
record,  the  amendment  which  the  Sen- 
S.r  from  Tennessee  I  Mr.  Walters],  the 
senator  from  North  CM-ollna  [Mr  Joj" 
dIk]  and  I  have  offered,  and  which  the 
Senator  from  Washington  states  he  is 
wUling  to  take  to  conference  applies  only 
to  the  entrance  or  admission  fee  To 
make  the  record  clear,  do  I  understand 
correctly  that  it  would  have  no  app  ca- 
tion whatever  to  the  fees  ft  out  In  lines 
22  23.  and  24  on  page  4  of  the  Dill/ 

av/pees  for  the  use  within  an  area  of 
sites  bodies  of  water,  facilities,  equipment. 
or  services  provided  by  the  United  States. 

Mr  JACKSON.  We  understand  that 
to  be  the  intent  of  the  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  and  his  associates  m 
offering  the  amendment.  That  is  the 
basis  upon  which  I  responded  affirma- 
tively to  his  questions.  It  is  the  basis  on 
which  we  shall  take  the  amendment  to 
conference,  to  make  certain  that  what 
we  have  in  mind  is  properly  carried  out. 
Mr.  ERVIN.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Washington. 

Mr.  MUNDT.    Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Washington  yield? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  RiBl- 
coFF  in  the  chair).    Does  the  Senator 
from  Washington  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  South  Dakota? 
Mr.  JACKSON.    I  yield. 
Mr.  MUNDT.    I  should  Uke  to  Interro- 
gate   the    distinguished    Senator    from 
Washington,  the  Senator  in  charge  of 
the  bill,  in  connection  with  some  ques- 
tions brought  up  earlier  in  connection 
with  recreational  areas  in  the  Missouri 
River  development  program.    The  Sena- 
tor will  recall  that  the  Missouri  River 
dams   and   reservoirs  were   created   by 
special  act  of  Congress. 


I  read  the  pertinent  section  of  the  act 
of  1944  dealing  with  this  particular  area: 
The  water  areas  of  all  such  reservoirs- 
Meaning  the  Missouri  River  reservoirs 
now — 

BhaU  be  open  to  public  use  generally  with- 
out charge  for  boating,  swimming,  bathing, 
fishing,  and  other  recreational  purposes, 
ready  access  to  and  exit  from. 

Such  water  areas  along  with  the  portions 
of  such  reservoirs  shall  be  maintained  for 
general  public  use,  when  such  use  Is  deter- 
mined by  the  Secretary  of  War  not  to  be 
contrary  to  the  public  interest,  and  all  other 
such  rules  and  regulations  as  the  Secretary 
of  War  may  deem  necessary. 

In  the  bill  we  are  now  considering. 
section  4.  on  page  7.  line  17,  through 
page  8,  line  4,  provides  as  follows: 

Section  4  of  the  Act  entitled  "an  Act 
authorizing  the  construction  of  certain  pub- 
lic works  on  rivers  and  harbors  for  flood  con- 
trol, and  for  other  purposes",  approved  De- 
cember 24,  1944  (16  U.S.C.  460d) .  as  amended 
by  the  Flood  Control  Act  of  1962  (76  Stat. 
1195)  Is  further  amended  by  deleting  ".  with- 
out charge,"  In  the  third  sentence  from  the 
end  thereof.  AU  other  provisions  of  law  that 
prohibit  the  collection  of  entrance,  admis- 
sion, or  other  recreation  user  fees  or  charges 
authorized  by  this  Act  or  that  restrict  the 
expenditure  of  funds  if  such  fees  or  charges 
are  collected  are  hereby  also  repealed: 

I  have  taken  up  with  the  authorities 
involved,  and  have  discussed  with  mem- 
bers of  the  committee,  the  meaning  of 
the  new  language  as  it  involves  the  peo- 
ple of  South  Dakota,  Nebraska,  North 
Dakota,  Montana,  and  elsewhere,  who 
have  enjoyed  the  recreational  benefits 
of  the  Missouri  River  reservoirs  under 
the  terms  of  the  Act  of  1944. 

I  should  like  to  ask  the  Senator  from 
Washington  some  questions,  so  that  we 
can  establish  the  legislative  history  and 
button  down  what  I  deem  to  be  the  ac- 
tual conditions  which  will  prevail. 

First,  will  the  provisions  of  the  1944 
act.  guaranteeing  ready  access  to  these 
waters,  remain  in  force? 

Mr  JACKSON.  There  will  be  the 
right  to  ready  access  to  the  waters  the 
Senator  has  mentioned.  The  committee. 
at  the  instance  of  the  Senator  from 
Idaho  [Mr.  Church],  amended  the  Dill, 
starting  on  line  25,  page  4,  which  stipu- 
lated that: 

Entrance    and    admission    fees    may    be 
charged  at  areas  administered  primarily  for 
scenic,  scientific,  historical,  cultural,  or  rec- 
reational purposes. 
Then  it  continues: 

No  entrance  or  admission  fee  shall  be 
charged  at  such  areas  or  portions  thereof 
administered  by  a  Federal  Agency  where 
recreational  facilities  or  services  are  pro- 
vided at  Federal  expense.  No  fee  of  any 
kind  shall  be  charged  under  any  provision 
of  this  Act  for  use  of  any  water. 

Mr  MUNDT.  That  leads  to  the  next 
question.  "Waters"  is  a  rather  ambigu- 
ous term  unless  we  define  it  more  spe- 
cifically. .        .       ,    J  4.V,» 

Mr.  JACKSON.  This  mcludes  the 
right  of  access.  . 

Mr  MUNDT.  If  it  includes  the  right 
to  boat  and  swim  in  the  lake,  I  want 
to  be  sure  it  includes  the  right  of  a  farm 
boy  in  South  Dakota  to  take  his  boat 


down  to  the  lake  on  his  own  trailer  and 
scoot  it  into  the  water  without  the  bene- 
fit of  use  of  a  Federal  facility,  and  bring 
it  back  without  charge. 

Mr.  JACKSON.    It  does  include  that. 
What  would  not  be  included  would  be 
a  request  for  Federal  funds  to  build  a 
boat   ramp  and   a   special  facility   for 
which  a  fee  could  be  charged.    Of  course, 
money  will  be  available  under  the  State 
program,  as  the  Senator  is  aware.    And 
that  would  be  up  to  the  States.     The 
Federal  Government  would  not  control 
any  of  the  fees  that  a  State  might  levy. 
But  if  it  is  merely  a  question  of  access 
to  the  water  itself,  under  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Idaho  [Mr. 
Church],  as  I  understand  the  position 
of  the  Senator  from  Idaho,  no  fee  would 
be  charged.    The  water  would  be  avail- 
able for  use  by  individuals,  as  the  Sena- 
tor has  illustrated,  without  payment  of 
a   fee.     There   would   be  the   right   of 

3.CC6SS 

Mr.  CHURCH.    Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  add  a  further  word  of  clarification 
to  what  the  distinguished  chairman  has 
said.     Earlier   in   the   day,   the   senior 
Senator  from  Oklahoma   [Mr.  Monro- 
NEY]  raised  the  very  point  that  the  able 
Senator     from     South     Dakota     [Mr. 
MuNDT]  has  postulated.    Because  there 
is  possible  ambiguity  in  the  language  of 
the  bill,  which  we  previously  had  not 
realized  might  exist,  the  senior  Senator 
from  Oklahoma  has  proposed  that  we 
add  after  "waters"  the  phrase  "or  ac- 
cess thereto."     That  pins  it  down  be- 
yond any  shadow  of  a  doubt.    I  believe 
we  can  accept  that  amendment.  I  believe 
it    would   eliminate    this   possible    am- 
biguity.   We  would  be  happy  to  accept  it. 
Mr.  MUNDT.    It  would  be  an  improve- 
ment.   It   would    meet    the    particular 
problem  which  I  am  sure  the  commit- 
tee  intended  to  meet.    It  is  language 
which  is  subject  to  various  interpreta- 
tions from  different  people. 

We  have  established  in  the  bill  that 
the  user  who  takes  his  boat  with  his  fam- 
ily to  the  water's  edge  for  a  picnic  or  a 
fishing  trip  can  have  access  to  the  lake, 
so  far  as  the  access  from  the  roadway 
into  the  water  is  concerned,  without 
charge  so  long  as  he  is  not  using  some 
special  ramp  facility  which  has  been 
built  with  public  funds. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  That  is  the  object  of 
the  language  that  the  committee  has  in- 
serted in  the  bill. 

Mr  MUNDT.  No  one  could  quarrel 
much  with  the  idea  of  getting  value  re- 
ceived for  a  service  charge.  Someone 
with  an  expensive  boat  would  be  re- 
quired to  pay  if  he  needed  a  special  ramp 
to  get  his  boat  in.  He  would  be  happy 
to  pay  it  rather  than  not  to  have  the 
facility.  ^    ^ 

Mr.  CHURCH.    I  agree  with  the  Sen- 
ator. . 

Mr  MUNDT.  I  wonder  if  the  Senator, 
who  is  a  great  friend  of  the  American 
Indian,  has  given  thought  to  the  fact 
that  many  Indians  live  along  the  lakes. 
Would  a  charge  of  any  kind  be  levied 
against  the  American  Indian  to  reach 
the  water  to  swim,  or  to  boat  in  the 
waters  of  the  reservoir? 
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Mr.  CHURCH.  No.  In  the  first  place 
Indian  waters  are  excluded  from  the 
scope  d  this  legislation.  But  even  be- 
yond that,  the  Janguaye  makes  it  per- 
fectly clear  tliat  the  use  of  waters  and 
the  access  thereto — If  the  amendment 
of  the  senior  Senator  from  Oklahoma 
[Mr.  MoNRONtY]  is  accepted,  as  is  the 
intention  of  the  committee — shall  be 
free  from  any  charge.  This  includes  In- 
dians and  non-Indians  alike. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  The  proposed  amend- 
ment of  the  senior  Senator  from  Okla- 
homa has  not  been  offered  as  yet. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  It  has  not  been  of- 
fered as  yet.  But  it  Ls  the  Intention  of 
the  committee  to  accept  it. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  What  limit  is  there  on 
the  size  of  "an  area  of  sites"?  Pa^e  4, 
line  22,  authoria^s  fees  for  use  within 
"an  area  of  sites."  Is  that  term  deftned 
so  as  to  limit  Its  appUcation  undi;)r  this 
authorization  to  dt-termme  whether  an 
entire  lake,  or  a  larue  sector  of  a  lake 
might  be  referred  to  as  "an  area  of 
sites"? 

Mr.  CHURCH.  In  reply  to  the  qut-ry 
of  the  Senator,  the  meaning  of  the  term 
is  more  specifically  borne  out  in  the  lan- 
guage that  immediat«*ly  follows  the 
clause  to  which  he  has  referred,  betiin- 
ning  on  line  25  of  pa^'e  4,  and  continuinK' 
to  the  top  of  patre  5.  The  provision 
reads: 

Entrance  and  adniLsslon  fees  may  be 
charged  at  areaa  administered  primarily  for 
scenic,  sclentlflc,  historical,  cultural,  or  rec- 
reational purposes 

That  Is  the  first  limitation  on  "area 
of  sites,"  to  which  the  Senator  has  re- 
ferred.   Then  the  bill  continues: 

No  entrance  or  iidmls.sk)n  fee  sh.tll  be 
charged  except  at  such  areas  or  portions 
thereof  admlnlstjrreri   by  ;i  Federal  agency — 

That  is  the  second  limitation.  The 
third  limitation  is: 

Where  recreation  f.iciutiea  or  services  are  pro- 
vided at  Federal  expm.se 

When  we  consicfc-r  all  three  limitations 
for  purposes  of  the  leuislative  history  of 
the  bill,  it  should  be  clear  that  what  is 
intended  is  that  the  fees  may  be  charged 
for  the  use  of  facilities  which  involve 
Federal  services  at  areiis  administered 
by  Federal  agencies  which  are  devoted 
primarily  to  scenic,  scientific,  historical. 
cultural,  or  recreational  purposes. 

It  may  be  that,  as  is  often  the  case. 
a  fully  developed  campground  e.xlsts  by 
the  shore  of  a  lake  or  a  national  forest. 
No  fee  Is  charged  for  ordinary  access 
to  the  lake  or  the  ordinar>-  use  of  its 
waters,  nor  Is  any  fee  chart,'ed  for  ordi- 
nary access  to  the  fore.st.  But  in  this 
particular  camp,  there  are  parking  lots 
for  trailers.  There  are  electric  plug-ms. 
There  are  garbage  dt.spo.sal  facilities. 
There  are  the  normal  and  necessary  san- 
itary accommodatlon.s  There  are  defi- 
nite services  furnished  from  day  to  day 
to  maintain  that  eamp  in  proper  shape 
and  to  keep  it  attractive  and  useful  for 
the  public. 

It  might  be  perfectly  appropriate  un- 
der the  bill  to  charge  a  reasonable  fee  for 
parking  a  trailer  in  that  camp  and  mak- 
ing use  of  the  special  services  But  the 
ffe  Is  connected  with  the  development 
at  the  campsite  of  the  special  services 


furnished  by  the  Federal  agency.  That 
is  the  purpiKse  of  the  !anv;uaKe.  I  bt'lieve 
that  with  ihe  leiiLshiltve  history  made  in 
the  Senate,  all  doubt  concerning'  it  can 
be  eliminated 

Mr.  MUNDT  Is  the  new  lancua«e 
that  was  suKgested  by  the  .senator  from 
Oklahoma  I  Mr  MonroneyI.  the  lan- 
k,'uatre  of  the  bill  that  immediately  fol- 
lows the  lant;uage  on  lines  6  and  7  on 
page  5? 

Mr   CHURCH.     It  is 
Mr  MUNU  r      It  would  read : 
No  fee  i)f  aiiv  kind  sliall  be  charged  under 
any    provision    of    this    Act    for    use    of    any 
waters  or  access  thereto. 

Mr.  CHURCH  That  is  correct  That 
is  meant  Uj  put  a  st::i  further  limitation 
upon  the  fees  authorized  by  the  bill 

Mr.  MUNDT  I  hope  the  committee 
will  e.xerci.^e  a  supervisory  role  on  the 
administration  of  the  bill  to  the  efTix-t 
that  while  it  is  perfectly  legitimate  and 
proper  to  equip  within  the  parks  the  kind 
of  camp.site  that  he  ha.s  ju.st  alluded  to — 
.sort  of  modern  20th-century  camp^.ile. 
for  which  a  reasonable  tharue  should  be 
made.  I  hope  that  there  will  not  he  a 
disposition  to  eliminate  entirely  the  kind 
of  campsite  which  families  have  enjoyed 
for  many  years,  where  they  can  take 
their  families,  pitch  a  tent,  and  live  out  of 
doors  without  the  benetit  of  any  of  these 
mcxiern  conveniences. 

For  the  benefit  of  tho.se  who  really  wish 
to  enjoy  nature  in  the  raw,  I  would  dis- 
like to  .see  those  facilities  eliininated  from 
the  national  picture. 

Mr  CHURCH  I  a.ssure  the  Senator 
from  .South  Dakota  that  nc.think'  ..s  clo.ser 
to  my  heart  than  making  certain  that 
the  bill  would  not  eliminate  free  enjoy- 
ment of  the  public  domain  In  my  State 
nearly  everyone  enjoys  the  L-reat  out- 
doors. There  are  hundred.^  of  camps  in 
Idaho  that  are  neither  developed  to  the 
degree  nor  involve  the  kind  of  Federal 
.service  that  would  warrant  the  imposi- 
tion of  any  Federal  fee,  but  where  cus- 
tomarily the  public  has  had  fre«'  access 
.So  in  the  con-sideratlon  of  the  bill  we  put 
those  very  questions  to  the  .Secretan.-  of 
the  Interior  and  the  .Secretary-  of  A;^'n- 
culture.  and  we  received  assurances  that 
before  any  new  .schedule  of  fees  mlk^ht 
be  impo.sed.  the  propo.'^-d  fee.s  would  be 
brouK'ht  before  our  coninuttee  .so  that 
we  could  exerct.se  a  continuing  surveil- 
lance over  the  use  of  that  authority 

Mr  MUNDT  I  am  ulad  to  have  that 
a.ssurance.  I  know  that  in  the  State  of 
Idaho,  as  in  the  State  of  South  Dakota. 
families  prefer  to  go  out  on  their  week- 
end and  rouKh  It"  in  areas  where 
there  is  no  water,  electricity,  or  any 
other  convenience.  I  do  not  beheve  that 
we  should  establish  a  fee  which  would 
bar  that  kind  of  natural  enjoyment 

.Mr  JACKSON  I  a.ssure  the  Senator 
that  m  Washington  we  have  the  same 
kind  of  wide  f)pen  areas 

Mr  Ml'Niri"  I  know  that  that  is 
true 

Mr  JACK.SON  The  Senator  from 
Idaho  !  Mr.  Cht-rch  :  has  been  most  help- 
ful in  cotLsidering  the  question  of  u.ser's 
fees  very  carefully  to  avoid  the  very  thing 
which  I  believe  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  has  in  mind  I  believe  that  we 
have    tightened   up   the   bill   in   such    a 


i! 

way  that  It  would  be  far  more  equJuhu 
thin  It  was  when  it  came  to  us      *•* 

Mr.  MUNDT.  I  remember  that  at 
time  I  fixed  a  flat  tire  in  an  uninhahiS 
area  of  the  Senators  State.  andwS 
have  been  happy  to  have  paid  a  nt^ 
able  fee  for  a  basin  of  water  in  ^^] 
could  wash  my  hands  afterward  i«L. 
really  roughing  it  then.  ^ 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  can. 
sent  to  have  printed  at  this  point  in  thi 
Recoko  a  letter  which  I  received  fi«! 
Mr.  Edward  C.  Crafts.  Director  of  uS 
Bureau  of  Outdoor  Recreation,  answe 
mg  in  detail  questions  along  this  Ibi 
which  I  directed  to  him  in  a  letter  dated 
FebruaiT  13;  and  also  a  colloquy  betw^ 
.Mr  Craft^s  and  my.self  when  he  appeared 
bef(jre  the  Subcommittee  on  Appropria 
tions  for  the  Interior  Department  the 
chairman  of  which  is  the  .senator  from 
Arizona  I  Mr.  Hayde.n).  I  asked  him 
questions  in  that  area. 

There  being   no  objection,  the  lett« 
and  tv.stuuony  were  ordered  to  be  pnnted 
m  the  Recokd.  as  follows: 
U.S    Departme.vt  or  the  Interior. 

BiRtAu  or  Outdoor  Rec-seation. 
Washington.  DC.  February  20,  I9t4 
H    ;i   Kari.  E  Mundt, 
U  S  Srnate. 
W'U>hington.  DC. 

DE.AR  bENATOR  MUNDT;  We  have  recelred 
your  letter  of  February  13.  with  further  ref- 
erence to  the  prop<.sed  land  and  water  con- 
servation fund. 

At  times,  after  acts  of  ConKres-s  have  been 
passed,  unforeseen  questions  liave  subie- 
queiitly  arisen.  In  connection  wlih  the  td. 
mlnlstratloji  of  their  provlslon.s.  as  to  Uj» 
intention  of  the  Congress  with  respect  to  t 
k^lven  situation.  Fortunately,  the  Intereit 
>'f  The  0:)ngres.s  In  the  projxised  land  and 
Wiiter  conservation  fund  Is  s.)  great  that  i 
reco.'d  is  being  made  that  should  reduce  tlili 
type  of  problem  to  the  minimum. 

Your  recital  of  the  provision  in  S.  859.  m 
modified  by  the  Hou.se  Interior  Committee 
In  re;x)rtlng  H Ti  3846.  is  entirely  correct 
Concerning  the  question  you  raise-  -Its  prob- 
able etfecr  rei,Mrdlng  charges  for  recreation 
u.sc  of  M!s.sourl  River  reservoirs  In  South 
Dakota — it  Is  necessary  to  consider  the  fol- 
lowing  limitations  and  requirements  that 
have  been  Incorporated  in  the  bill : 

1  Areas  at  which  either  recreation  uier 
or  entrance  fees  may  be  chargtxl  must  be 
designated  by  the  President,  and  all  such 
\reas  must  be  posted 

2  Entrance  and  admission  fees  may  be 
charged  only  where  a  Federal  area  U  ad- 
ministered primarily  for  scenic,  sclentlflc. 
historical,  cultural,  recreational,  or  wildlife 
;nirp<.)ses. 

3  The  particular  area  for  which  entranc* 
or  admission  fees  r.in  be  charged  muat  be 
admlnl.stered  by  a  Federal  agency 

4  'Hie  recreational  facilities  or  servloei 
where  such  fees  are  charged  must  be  pro- 
vided at  Federal  expense. 

These  requirements,  you  will  perceive, 
which  presumably  will  rem.aln  In  the  bill, 
clearly  IlnUt  the  areaa  for  which  chargei 
can  be  made  aa  a  source  of  revenue  for  Uw 
land   and    water  conservation   fund 

Moreover,  it  Is  clear  also  from  these  pro- 
visions of  the  bin  as  reported  to  the  Houie 
that  no  Federal  admission  or  entrance  fee 
could  be  charged  at  Federal  areas  that  an 
leased  to  a  State  or  to  other  public  or  private 
agency  for  exclusive  operation  of  tlie  recrea- 
tion re8<-)urce.  such  as  Is  the  practice  at  many 
Federal  water  development  projects 

The  first  question  that  arises,  of  couni. 
Is  whether  or  not  these  particular  reservoln 
are  administered  "primarily"  for  recreational 
or  other  purptwes.  as  enumerated  in  item  1 


07.  believe  this  Is  not  the  case  from 
,e.    W^^t'owiedge   of   these   reservolra 
"^  PTt^nir  quotation  Is  taken  from  page  7 
TT^  following  quoi^  ^  corps  of 

2rrnSouth%H.ot..l963": 

"^^      VheNSIVE    PI^AN,    MISSOCRI    BIVrR    BASIN 

,.,,^P».HENS  ^^^  approved  the 

■'^*  '^f  ^h^eneral  comprehensive  plan 
rtpanslon  of  tne  K  ^^^  development  of 

'*  "^'rources  in  the  Missouri  River  Basln^ 
„ter  ree"",';^  „,„„  nopularly  known  as  the 
^«  'r'T  nl  m  wJ  based  upon  two  pro- 
^'^fZe  fir  ^recommended  by  the  Corps 
I^^^e^rs  n  the  summer  of  1943.  and  the 
'^  ^^f^fthe  Bureau  of  Reclamation  In  the 
•^  .f  194I  It  is  a  multlple-purpoee  pro- 
'P'l^dllKned  primarily  for  four  basic  pur- 
?!!^ToS  control,  irrigation,  production  of 
f**^  f^ic  power,  and  Improvement  of 
hvdroelecUK    po^^     ■  Missouri.      Other 

^»,lgatlon  on  ^'\^°\^^^^  of  the  valley 
^rto  th  ^U^n  are  'improved  rnuniclpal 
^"'^  .  .DDlv  and  sanlUtlon.  soil  erosion 
rJol  SlerAtlon  of  flsh  andwlldUfe,  and 

hHT  recreational  advantages. 
P"         nTnl'v     I    am    convinced    that    the 
.^Trfrnver  Reservoirs  constructed  by  the 
^^^        E   ."ne;rs  la  South  Dakota  are  not 
fT  "Limit     tired  primarily  for  recreation 
'"  other  purposes  that  would  qualify  them 
r  the   mal^ng    of    entrance   or    admission 
rharues  to  these  ureas  as  a  whole. 
^  in   the   case   of    the    national    foresto, 
tneJe  may  be  small  developed  areas  on  the 
Se«na"d  bordering  a  reservoir  where  the 
J3S    Government  makes  substantial  ex- 
!^dltures  for  recreation   purposes   and  for 
Sfh  It   would   be   reasonable   and   logical 
TmJe  nominal  charges.     This,  of  course 
^uW  not  restrict  general  public  use  of  the 
IJur  area  of  the  reservoirs  without  charge. 
In  connection  with  the  foregoing,  we  note 
that  the  House  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Zlil^  Affairs  m  House  Report  No.  900    on 
Mjze  20  is  verv  clear  on  this  point:     The  bUl 
5rtll  not  be  applicable  to  areas  where  recre- 
ation is  purelv  incidental  to  another  major 
Durpose  of  the  area,  to    areas  where  neither 
Federal  per.sonnel  nor  Federal  facilities  are 
nrovlded   for   the   recreatlonlst.   or   to   areas 
which  are  turned  over  by  a  Federal  agency  to 
a  local  authority  for  administration." 

I  hope  this  will  help  to  clarify  some  of 
the  questions  In  your  mind.  As  your  sec- 
retory may  have  told  you.  I  have  called  to 
ask  for  an  aopolntment  to  see  you,  at  which 
time  I  would  like  to  discuss  the  fund  bill. 
some  of  the  other  recent  correspondence 
which  vou  have  sent  to  me.  as  well  as  certain 
acUvltl'es  of  the  Bureau  which  may  be  of 
particular  interest  to  your  State. 
I  appreciate  very  much  your  interest. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Edward  C.  CRArrs. 

Director. 

CoLLOQTY  Between  Mr.  Cbait^  and  Senator 
Mundt 
Mr  Mi'Nnr  I  want  to  ask  you  a  couple  of 
questions  about  that.  What  would  you  en- 
vision as  the  kind  of  establishment  on  the 
chain  of  Mis.oourl  River  reservoirs  out  In  the 
Midwest  In  connection  with  this  program  of 
charging  user  fees  as  admission,  under  the 
act?  I  have  had  a  lot  of  questions  about 
that,  and  I  have  had  no  answers  to  give. 

HOUSE  MODiriKD  BnX 

Mr.  Crafts  Senator  MtrNor,  under  the 
terms  of  the  bill,  as  reported  by  the  House 
committee — and  this.  I  think.  Is  the  draft 
of  the  bill  that  I  should  speak  to,  because  the 
House  committee  substantially  modified  the 
bill  from  the  way  It  was  originally  set  up — 
under  the  terms  of  the  bill  as  reported  by 
the  committee,  the  admission  fees  or  en- 
trance fees  can  be  assessed  only  If  certain 
conditions  prevail. 
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FEE    ASSESSMENT 

I  think  they  need  to  be  listed  and  there 
are  four  of  them. 

Areas  that  are  federally  administered  di- 
rectly not  tinder  lease  to  the  State  or  private 
concemlonalres.  They  need  to  be  areas  that 
are  administered  primarily  for  recreation. 
And  this  Is  a  very  key  point,  the  word  "pri- 
mary." They  need  to  be  areas  of  which  Fed- 
eral facilities  are  provided  at  Federal  ex- 
pense, and  the  areas  need  to  be  posted. 

Now.  moet  of  the  reservoirs  in  the  Missouri 
River,  and  I  am  speaking  in  general  here— 
I  think  the  same  would  apply  to  reservoU-s 
on  moet  of  the  rivers— are  built  either  by 
the  Bureau  of  Reclamation  or  the  Corps  of 
Engineers. 

Senator  Mundt.  May  I  Interrupt.  The 
Missouri  River  chain  of  projects  were  ati- 
thorlzed  under  special  legislation.  Criteria 
that  apply  there  might  not  apply  to  others. 
so  maybe  we  had  better  stick  to  the  Missouri 

River.  ^  , 

Mr  CRAfTS.  As  far  as  I  know,  with  respect 
to  the   Missouri   River,    the  purpose   of  the 
reservoirs  was  primarily  not  recreation. 
Senator  Mundt.  That  Is  correct. 


EXCLUSION   OF   FEES 

Mr.  CRArrs.  Therefore,  we  have  gone  on 
record  in  this  In  response  to  similar  ques- 
tions from  other  Members  of  Congress  that 
on  the  reservoirs  which  are  not  administered 
primarily  for  recreation,  It  would  not  be 
possible,  under  the  terms  of  the  House  bill. 
to  Impose  a  general  admission   or  entrance 

It  would  be  possible  to  charge  a  specific 
user  fee  for  launching  facilities,  for  camping 
facilities,  for  this  sort  of  thing,  but  not  a 
general  entrance  or  admission  fee. 

LICENSE  TO   FISH 

Senator  Mundt.  Would  you  consider  a 
Federal  license  to  fish  on  the  lake  a  user 
fee?     Would  that  be  possible? 

Mr.  Crafts.  No.  There  Is  a  speclflc  sec- 
tion m  this  bill  that  says  that  there  is 
nothing  In  this  bill  that  should  be  inter- 
preted as  a  fishing  or  hunting  fee.  It  Is 
prohibited  In  the  bill. 

Senator  Mundt.  So  unless  you  made  It  a 
general  admission,  you  could  not  charge  the 
fisherman  for  the  right  to  fish? 

Mr.  Grafts.  Oh.  that  Is  right.  We  could 
not  do  that.  No;  that  is  specifically  pro- 
hibited. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  I  understand  that  the 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  is  ready  to  offer 
his  amendment. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  may  we 
first  have  a  vote  on  the  pending  amend- 

nient?  _       ^^ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  North  Carohna 
[Mr.  ErvinI. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President.  I  of- 
fer an  amendment  which  I  send  to  the 
desk  and  ask  to  have  stated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Okla- 
homA  will  be  stated . 

The  Legislative:  Clerk.  On  page  5. 
line  7.  before  the  period,  it  is  proposed 
to  Insert  "or  access  thereto." 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment 
of  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma. 

Mr  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President,  this 
is  a  corrective  and  clarifying  amendment 
which  I  am  sure  is  needed  further  to 
Ttrengthen  the  position  of  the  Senate 
Jhatwe  are  not  to  charge  admiss^^Jiff ,"; 
as  such,  to  our  publicly  built  bodies  of 


water.  We  most  certainly  should  not 
pass  this  bill  without  including  this 
amendment.  The  Senate  committee 
adopted  a  number  of  clarifying  and  de- 
clarative amendments  to  the  House  bill, 
all  of  which  are  major  improvements. 
The  committee,  as  it  states  in  its  report, 
made  changes  in  the  bill  to  prevent  any 
charge  for  the  use  of  waters  for  recrea- 
tional purposes.  On  page  5,  lines  6  and 
7,  the  bill  states : 

No  fee  of  any  kind  shall  be  charged  under 
any  provision  of  this  act  for  use  of  any  waters. 

My  amendment  adds  but  three  words 
to  line  7— "or  access  thereto." 

This  amendment  reenforces  the  com- 
mittee's very  worthwhile  language  to 
make  the  sentence  on  lines  6  and  7  of 
page  5  read : 

No  fee  of  any  kind  shall  be  charged  under 
any  provision  of  this  act  for  use  of  any 
waters  or  access  thereto. 

It  may  be  argued  that  these  three 
words  are  uimecessary,  that  any  court  of 
appeal  would  say  that  in  order  for  the 
use  of  any  waters  to  be  free,  free  access 
to  the  waters  should  be  required.  How- 
ever we  cannot  afford  to  rely  carelessly 
on  a  court  interpretation.  We  should 
make  this  technical  correction  here  and 
now  It  is  simply  obvious  that  if  the 
use  of  waters  is  to  be  available  to  the 
people  without  fees,  the  people  must 
have  free  access  to  the  shoreline  of  any 
reservoir  or  other  body  of  water. 

This  amendment  will  not  interfere  in 
any  way  with  the  collection  of  entrance 
or    admission    fees    at    areas    that    are 
adjacent  to  bodies  of  water  and  that  are 
administered  primarUy  for  scemc,  scien- 
tific  historical,  cultural  or  recreational 
purposes.    The  bill  provides  for  the  col- 
lection of  fees  for  the  use  of  facilities 
such   as   boat   ramps,   moorings,   boat- 
houses,  improved  campsites,  bathhouses 
or     other     improvements     which     add 
safety   and   convenience   for   the   user. 
Such  fees  already  are  charged  in  many 
of  our  State  and  Federal  parks  and  rec- 
reational areas.    Although  I  feel  this  bill 
delegates  power  in  an  undesirable  fash- 
ion for  the  levying  of  additional  fees  of 
this   kind,    the    Senate    committee    re- 
moved  one   of   the   most  objectionable 
features  when  it  added  the  provision  that 
no  fee  of  any  kind  shall  be  charged  for 
the  use  of  any  waters. 

The  difficulty  which  my  amendment 
is  designed  to  avoid  is  an  obvious  pos- 
sibility    Somewhere,  somehow  in  years 
to  come  some  bureaucrat  might  seek  to 
circumvent  our  purpose  byTencing  off  a 
body  of  water  in  such  a  way  that  even 
though  the  use  of  the  water  itself  was 
free  no  one  could  make  use  of  the  water 
without  first  paying  a  toll  fee  to  reach  the 
shoreline.    My  amendment,  adding  the 
words  "or  access  thereto."  rules  out  such 
a  possibility.    It  will  eliminate  the  need 
for  some  court  to  assume  at  some  future 
date   the   responsibility   of   telUng   the 
people  of  this  country  what  we  meant 
J^en  we    said   that   no   fee  would  be 
charged  for  the  use  of  any  water     I  Ma 
sure  that  all  of  us  would  agree  that  any 
steps  we  can  take  here  to  make  court  In- 
terpretations of  our  actions  unnecessary 
in  the  future  will  be  warmly  welcomed 
by  the  American  people. 
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Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MONRONEY.     I  yield. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Inasmuch  as  the  Sena- 
tor from  Okl»homa  and  I  have  been  con- 
cerned with  the  same  problem,  and  in 
view  of  the  fact  that  I  had  prepared  a 
much  more  awkward  and  cumbersome 
amendment.  I  should  like  to  be  included 
as  a  cosponaor  of  his  amendment,  and 
then  I  shall  not  offer  mine. 

Mr.  MONHONEY.  I  would  very  much 
appreciate  h»vin^'  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Soutli  Dakota  join  me  in  the 
amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President.  I  be- 
lieve the  amendment  offered  by  the  Sen- 
ator from  Okkihoma  and  cosponsored 
by  the  Senator  from  South  Dakota  will 
be  helpful  in  clarifyins  what  the  com- 
mittee definite^'  intended  to  make  very 
clear,  namely,  the  ri«ht  of  accessibility 
to  waters,  v^ithout  charge.  Therefore, 
on  behalf  of  the  committee,  I  accept  the 
amendment.  

The  PRBSIDING  OFTICER  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  I 
offer  an  amendment  which  I  send  to  the 
desk  and  ask  to  have  stated.  It  is  my 
amendment  No.  1212 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Loui- 
siana will  be  stated. 

The  Legislative  Clerk  On  pane  19, 
line  19,  at  the  end  of  the  paragraph 
headed  "National  Forest  System,"  it  is 
proposed  to  strike  out  the  period  and 
insert  a  colon  and  the  follo-Aing:  •Pro- 
vided further.  That  funds  appropriated 
or  allotted  pursuant  to  this  section  for 
use  within  the  national  forest  sy.stem 
may  be  used  for  acquisition  only  as  here- 
after authorized  by  statute." 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
for  the  yea*  and  nays  on  the  amend- 
ment. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered 

Mr.  EXLENDER.  Mr.  President,  I  fa- 
vor what  Ls  sought  to  be  done  through 
the  pending  bill.  Even  since  Congress 
has  undertaken  the  construction  of  the 
many  reservoirs  that  now  dot  our  coun- 
tryside, the  Goveriunent  has  spent  a 
large  sum  of  money  in  acquiring  land  for 
the  very  same  purposes  that  are  intend- 
ed by  this  bill  Therefore.  Government 
today  owns  millions  of  acres  of  land  that 
could  be  convQf ted  for  the  u.ses  specified 
in  the  pending  bill. 

I  think  Hhe  record  will  show  that 
much  of  the  land  that  the  Government 
now  owns  is  more  or  less  in  surplus  For 
this  Government  to  continue  to  acquire 
more  and  more  of  this  land  and  place  it 
In  the  name  of  the  Federal  Goverriment. 
or  the  name  oS  a  Federal  agency,  has  a 
tendency  to  reduce  the  tax  base  of  many 
of  our  States. 

It  would  seem  to  me  the  bill  we  are  now 
considering  should  have  some  kind  of 
limitation  as  to  the  amount  of  land  t-o 
be  acquired.  In  the  absence  of  such  a 
limitation.  I  have  submitted  an  amend- 
ment, the  effect  of  which  would  be  to  give 
Congress  the  right  to  look  into  these  ac- 


quisitions before  they  are  actually  con- 
summated 

The  purjKxse  of  this  amendment,  as  I 
have  just  slated.  Is  to  provide  for 
congressional  review  and  approval  of 
national  forest  land  acquisition  for 
recreational  purposes  with  money  made 
available  undt-r  this  act. 

This  amendment  was  offered  in  slight- 
ly dKTorent  farm  in  tlie  House  of  Repre- 
.sfr-ntatives  by  Congressman  Harold 
C>)()LKY,  cliairman  of  the  Hou.se  Commit- 
tee on  At-Ticulture.  It  was  defeated  by  a 
tie  vot«  of  88  to  88  on  the  House  floor 
after  a  proposed  amendment  to  the 
amendment  offered  by  Congre.ssman 
Wayne  Aspinall,  chairman  of  the  House 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs, failed. 

It  IS  important  to  note  that  both  Mr. 
CooLEY  and  Mr  Aspinall— the  chairmen 
of  these  two  important  House  commit- 
tees— endorsed  the  amendment  in  the 
form  in  which  I  now  offer  it  Had  the 
amendment  been  offered  thusly  in  the 
House  it  would  now  be  part  of  the  bill. 

Under  the  provisions  of  this  act  it  is 
estimaU'd  that  the  Forest  Service  will  re- 
ceive approximately  $250  million  over 
the  next  10  years  for  acquisition  of  lands 
■  primarily  of  value  for  outdojr  recrea- 
tion." This  is  not  for  acquisition  of  spe- 
cific areas,  but  for  acquisition  (jf  any  of 
the  38  million  acres  of  non-F>deral  lands 
now  within  the  national  forest  bound- 
aries. 

During  the  last  10  year.s— 1954 
through  1963— the  Fore.^t  Service  re- 
ceived S7  million  for  land  acquisition. 
Of  that  amount  S4  5  million  was  appro- 
priated for  acquisition  withm  specifically 
designated  national  forest  areas.  Only 
$2. ,5  million  was  appropriated  for  gen- 
eral land  acquisition.  Therefore,  the 
approximately  $250  million  to  be  author- 
ized under  the  terms  of  this  bill  is  100 
times  as  large  as  that  available  for  gen- 
eral land  acquisition  :n  the  past  decade. 

When  this  amendment  was  di.scu.ssed 
last  week  in  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs,  two  areas  of  concern 
were  raised:  First,  would  the  amendment 
overturn  the  Weeks  Act  of  1911  which 
governs  natioiml  forest  land  acquisition 
for  watershed  and  timber  purposes;  and 
second,  would  it  require  a  specific  act  of 
Congress  for  each  10-acre  parcel  of  land 
the  Forest  Service  wishes  to  acquire  with 
money  from  the  fund?  The  answer  to 
both  of  thase  questions  is  "No" — "Un- 
equivocally no." 

The  Weeks  law  of  March  1.  1911.  as 
amended— 16  USC  513-521.  552.  563— 
authorizes  the  acquisition  of  "such  for- 
ested, cutover.  or  denuded  lands  within 
the  watersheds  of  navigable  streams 
iiece.ssary  to  the  regulation  of  the  flow 
of  iiavit-'iible  streams  or  for  the  produc- 
tion of  limber  " 

I  may  say  that  this  quotation  is  from 
the  law  it^self.  and  of  course  limits  the 
land  that  may  be  acquired  under  the 
Weeks  law. 

These  lands  are  proposed  for  acquisi- 
tion by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to 
the  National  Forest  Reservation  Com- 
mi.ssion.  which  fixes  the  price  to  be  paid 
for  the  lands 

This  amendment  would  not  affect  the 
Weeks   law    of    1911    which    has   served 
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well  for  the  acquisition  of  lands  for  u., 
bt-r  and  water  purposes.  NoLhlM  inT?" 
bill  would  affect  that  act.  Funds^ 
still  be  appropriated  under  the  WeSS 
law  as  even  this  Congress  has  aDDit!? 
ated  $962,000  for  fiscal  year  igJiT: 
$680,000  for  1965.  "" 

Tlie  purpo.se  of  this  amendment  Ig  to 
provide  liiat  national  forest  acqulaitio^ 
with  money  from  this  land  and  w«el 
conservation  fund  be  reviewed  and  ao. 
proved  by  the  Congress  in  much  thes^ 
manner  as  the  Congre.ss  now  approva 
the  acquisition  of  lands  fur  national  park 
area.s. 

It  is  not  tiie  intent,  purpose,  or  effect 
of  this  amendment  to  require  the  For- 
est  Service  to  secure  a  separate  act  of 
Congress  for  every  10-acre  tract  it  wants 
to  acquire  for  recreational  purpoeej 
Tiie  Forest  Service  can  lay  out  before  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture  and  For. 
estry — which  lias  jurisdiction  over  ac- 
quired national  forest  land.s— at  one 
time  and  in  one  bill  a  1-,  2-,  or  5-year 
acquisition  program.  Tlie  land  to  be  ac- 
quired need  not  be  described  by  metes 
and  bounds  or  by  separate  parcels.  Oc 
tiie  contrary,  the  Forest  Service  should 
outline  an  entire  recreation  area,  stipu- 
lating its  outside  boundaries  and  the 
kind  of  program  to  be  developed.  Au- 
thority would  then  be  given  to  acquis 
land  needed  for  recreation  purposes 
within  the  outside  boundaries  of  the  d^ 
scribed  areas. 

This  approach  would  be  quite  similar 
to  that  now  followed  by  the  National 
Park  Service — the  principal  recreation 
agency  of  the  Federal  Government.  The 
Park  Service  present.s  an  acquisition  pro- 
eram  lo  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
I-isular  Affairs  describing  a  proposed 
national  park  area. 

I  repeat  that  the  amendment  I  am  not 
proposing  would  permit  the  doing  of  thai 
very  thing.  These  moneys  will  be  col- 
lected and  placed  in  the  fund,  and  weirj 
told  they  will  be  reapproprlated  for  the 
purposes  intended. 

If  that  is  true,  why  not  add  a  descrip- 
tion, within  the  area  fixed  by  the  P»rt 
Service,  or  whoever  is  charged  with  fix- 
ing the  area,  stating  that  before  anj 
acquistion  of  the  lands  within  the  pro- 
po.>ed  boundary  Is  made  from  the* 
funds.  Congress  shall  take  a  look  at  It' 

We  have  done  It  In  the  pa.st.  I  cat 
see  no  rea.son  why  It  should  not  be  done 
m  the  future 

Follow  ing  due  consideration,  the  com- 
mittee and  the  Congress  approve  thebOl 
authorizing  the  Secretary  of  the  Interim 
to  acquire  the  lands  within  the  described 
area^not  parcel  by  parcel,  not  setting 
the  exact  price,  but  simply  describlni 
the  area  and  type  of  land  to  be  acquired 
The  Park  Service  then  acquires  the  lands 
within  the  area  it  deems  desirable  sub- 
ject only  to  the  appropriations  available 

Let  me  point  out  further  that  if  Con- 
cre.ss  fixes  a  specific  amount  in  the  MB 
which  would  be  used  to  purchase  Ian* 
within  the  areas  designated,  I  cannot 
assign  any  reason  why  Congress  could 
not  act  promptly  on  such  a  proposal,  tor 
the  simple  reason  that  the  moneys  neces- 
sary in  order  to  acquire  the  land  would 
be  available.  It  would  be  there  and  It 
would   be  in   the   fund.     On   the  other 


conditions  which  now 


..  „nripr  the  conditions  wnicn  now 
^^"'^•n  when  the  Park  Service  desired  to 
P'''?in^S  area!  or  purchase  land  with- 
''^/iven  area  before  it  could  proceed. 
^*^nnev  would  have  to  be  appro- 
^f  ,T  in  this  case,  if  the  bill  goes 
P""^  V,  nl  it  has  been  written,  the 
^''"5  wSild   be    there.     The    officials 

M  make  Uicir  plans  and  present  them 
"'rnn^rei  I  have  no  reason  to  believe 
Sr^v  serious  objection  would  be 
nKPd  We  should  look  over  these  ac- 
nSlons  As  I  have  said  before,  our 
S  r^ient  now  owns  millions  of  acres 
?  and  \  good  deal  of  that  land  prob- 
°ahiv  should  be  on  the  tax  rolls  in  many 
ftils  It  would  seem  to  me  that  Con- 
,Jess  should  have  the  opportunity  to  look 
mw  these  acquisitions,  as  is  the  case  in 
Se  matter  of  acquisitions  for  the  Park 
Srvice  It  would  be  a  step  m  the  right 
direction.    I  hope  the  amendment  will  be 

^^Nlr.*^  SIMPSON.     Mr.    President,    wUl 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr  ELLENDER. 

Mr  SIMPSON.  I  wish  to  associate 
myself  with  the  remarks  of  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Louisiana.  I  had 
submitted  an  amendment  similar  to  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana.  At  this  point  I  wish  to  state 
that  I  -shall  not  offer  the  amendment. 
I  wish  to  ha\  c  my  name  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  the  amendment  offered  by 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana. 

The  amendment  would  permit  Con- 
gress to  authorize  the  acquisition  of  pri- 
vately owned  lands  for  recreational  pur- 
poses which  are  within  the  existing 
boundaries  of  our  national  forests. 

The  distinguished  Senator  from  Wash- 
ington, the  chairman  of  our  committee, 
has  added  a  \  ery  helpful  amendment  at 
page  19  of  the  bill: 

Provided.  Tliat  not  more  than  15  per 
centum  of  the  acreage  added  to  the  national 
forest  system  pursuant  to  this  section  shall  be 
west  of  tlie  one  hundredth  meridian. 


I  yield. 
I   wish   to 


It  helps  the  bill.    I  believe  the  proviso 

is  necessaiT- 

If  Congress  should  authorize  the  ac- 
quisition, money  from  the  land  and 
water  conservation  fund  could  be  used. 

There  are  approximately  38  million 
acres  of  non-Federal  land  within  the  ex- 
terior boundaries  of  the  national  forest. 
This  bill,  H.R.  3846,  calls  for  the  use  of 
fund  money  in  the  acquisition  of  non- 
Pcderal  lands  and  inholdings  within 
exLsling  boundaries  of  the  existing  na- 
tional forest  system,  which  are  primarily 
of  value  for  outdoor  recreation.  If 
money  from  the  land  and  water  conser- 
vation fund  is  to  be  used  for  acquiring 
recreatiiui  lands.  Congress  should  ap- 
prove that  acquisition  just  as  it  does 
approve  the  establishment  of  a  national 
park.  This  amendment  would  put  the 
National  Forest  Service  and  the  National 
Park  Service  on  equal  footing  in  their 
efforts  to  acquire  new  lands  for  recrea- 
tional purposes. 

National  forest  acreage  should  not  be 
greatly  increased  for  recreational  pur- 
poses without  congressional  review.  At- 
tention should  be  given  to  developing  the 
full  potential  of  our  national  forest  acre- 
age—that includes  water,  timber,  and 
grazing,  as  well  as  recreation  and  wild- 


life uses.  In  the  most  fundamental 
terms,  the  purpose  of  the  amendment  is 
to  provide  that  national  forest  lands  ac- 
quired with  money  from  the  land  and 
water  conservation  fimd  be  reviewed  and 
approved  by  Congress  in  much  the  same 
manner  that  Congress  now  approves 
lands  for  national  park  areac. 

It  is  not  the  intent,  purpose,  or  effect 
of  this  amendment  to  require  the  Forest 
Service  to  appear  before  the  Committee 
on  Agriculture  and  ForestiT — which  has 
jurisdiction  over  acquired  national  for- 
est lands — and  secure  congressional  ap- 
proval for  every  10-acre  or  other  small 
acre  tract  it  wants  to  acquire  for  recrea- 
tional purposes.  The  Forest  Service  can 
lay  out  before  the  committee  at  one  time 
and  in  one  bill  a  1-,  2-,  or  5-year  acquisi- 
tion program.  The  land  to  be  acquired 
need  not  be  described  by  metes  and 
boimds  or  by  separate  parcels.  On  the 
contrary,  the  Forest  Service  should  out- 
Une  an  entire  recreation  area,  stipulat- 
ing its  outside  boundaries  and  the  kind 
of  program  to  be  developed.  Authority 
would  then  be  given  to  acquire  land 
needed  for  recreation  purposes  within 
the  outside  boundaries  of  the  described 
areas. 

This  approach  would  be  similar  to  that 
now  followed  by  the  National  Park  Serv- 
ice— the  principal  recreation  agency  of 
the  Federal  Government.  The  Park 
Service  presents  an  acquisition  program 
to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs  describing  a  proposed  national 
park  area.  Following  due  consideration 
the  committee  and  the  Congress  ap- 
prove the  bill  authorizing  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  to  acquire  the  lands 
within  the  described  area— not  parcel  by 
parcel,  not  setting  the  exact  price,  but 
simply  describing  the  area  and  type  of 
land  to  be  acquired.  The  Park  Serv- 
ice then  acquires  the  lands  within  the 
area  it  deems  desirable  subject  only  to 
the  appropriations  available. 

I  am  hopeful  that  this  amendment  will 
be  accepted  so  that  Congress  can  re- 
tain its  control  and  authority  over  the 
establishment  and  development  of  Fed- 
eral recreational  areas. 

Mr.  President,  I  subscribe  to  the  senti- 
ments expressed  by  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  when  he  stated  that  the 
amendment  would  in  no  way  affect  the 
Weeks  Act  of  1911. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President.  I  op- 
pose the  amendment.  Before  speaking 
against  it,  I  wish  to  defer  to  the  Senator 
from  Alabama  [Mr.  Spark  man]  so  that 
he  may  introduce  some  visitors  whose 
presence  graces  our  Chamber  today. 


VISIT  TO  THE  SENATE  BY  MEM- 
BERS OF  THE  COSTA  RICAN 
CONGRESSIONAL    DELEGATION 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  we 
are  glad  to  have  as  visitors  in  the  Senate 
today  a  delegation  of  legislators  from 
the  very  fine,  friendly  country  south  of 
the  border.  Costa  Rica.  It  was  our 
pleasure  to  have  these  gentlemen  with 
us  at  a  luncheon,  attended  by  some 
Members  of  the  Senate.  We  invited 
them  to  the  floor.  The  members  of  the 
delegation  are:   Hon.  Jesus  Benavides; 


Hon.  Carlos  Manuel  Guardia;  and  Hon. 
Eduardo  Viquez. 

They  are  Members  of  the  Legislative 
Assembly  of  Costa  Rica.  That  country 
has  a  unicameral  legislative  body. 
These  gentlemen  are  on  a  visit  to  the 
United  States  for  a  period  of  time  to  see 
things  for  themselves  and  to  see  a  part 
of  the  country.  Among  other  things, 
they  will  see  practical  politics  in  opera- 
tion at  Atlantic  City  within  a  few  days. 
We  have  had  the  privilege  of  discuss- 
ing several  topics  with  them,  matters 
with  which  we  are  concerned,  and  some 
problems  they  have  in  their  coimtry. 
They  were  particularly  grateful  for  our 
adoption,  a  few  days  ago,  of  legislation 
implementing  the  coffee  agreement. 

Costa  Rica  has  been  one  of  our  good 
friends  throughout  the  years.  We 
heartily  welcome  the  members  of  the 
delegation  to  the  Senate  Chamber  today. 
I  Applause,  Senators  rising.! 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  in 
the  course  of  their  meeting  with  us  in 
the  Foreign  Relations  Committee,  the 
members  of  the  delegation  presented  to 
us  a  very  beautiful  brochure,  containing 
a  resolution  adopted  by  the  Legislative 
Assembly  of  the  Republic  of  Costa  Rica. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  trans- 
lation of  that  resolution  may  be  printed 
in  the  Record  at  this  point  in  my 
remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

RESOLtrTioN  OP  Greeting — ^Resoltjtign  614 
The  Legislative  Assembly  of  the  Republic 
of  Ctosta  Rica  considering,  that  the  union 
and  solidarity  of  the  peoples  of  the  Amer- 
icas are  essential  for  bringing  about  a 
coordinated  effort  by  all  the  American  na- 
tions for  the  purpose  of  meeting  their  funda- 
mental needs  for  work,  land,  housing,  health, 
and  education,  thus  obtaining  greater  social 
benefits  for  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  hemi- 
sphere; 

Considering,  that,  in  order  to  achieve  the 
union  and  solidarity  of  the  American  peoples 
it  is  necessary  to  strengthen  the  cultural 
and  political  ties  and  bonds  of  friendship 
between  them; 

Considering,  that  the  Government  and 
people  of  the  United  States  of  America  have 
constantly  manifested  friendship  and  cor- 
diality toward  the  people  of  Costa  Rica  and 
that,  at  an  early  date.  Deputy  Jesus  Bena- 
vides Murillo,  Deputy  Carlos  Manuel  Guardia 
Esquivel,  and  Deputy  Eduardo  Viquez  Ra- 
mirez will  visit  your  great  country,  accepting 
the  kind  Invitation  of  your  Government; 

Considering,  that  such  good-will  visits  are 
in  the  interest  of  the  two  countries  and  that 
It  Is  desirable  for  the  legislative  branch  of 
the  Government  of  Costa  Rlca  to  use  them 
for  the  benefit  of  the  highest  Ideals  of  the 
people    whom   it   represents;    Hereby 

Resolves,  To  confer  the  representation  of 
the  Legislative  Assembly  of  Costa  Rlca  on 
Deputy  Jesus  Benavides  Murillo,  Deputy 
Carlos  Manuel  Guardia  Esquivel,  and  Deputy 
Eduardo  Viquez  Ramirez  In  order  that  they 
may  represent  it  before  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  of  America  for  the  purpose 
of  conveying  the  cordial  greetings  of  the 
Deputies  of  the  Legislative  Assembly  of  Costa 
Rlca,  in  the  name  of  the  Costa  Rlcan  people, 
to  the  great  American  people,  who  have  the 
same  aspirations  for  a  better,  free,  and  demo- 
cratic America:   Let  tills  be  published. 

Given  In  the  hall  of  the  Legislative  As- 
sembly, San  Jos^,  the  3d  day  of  August  1964. 

BOOOUO  SOLAMO  OBTlUi., 

President. 
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Mr.  8PARKMAM.  Mr  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  there  may 
be  printed  In  the  Record  at  this  point 
a  short  biographical  sketch  of  each  of  the 
members  of  the  deJe«ation 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rkcord. 
as  follows: 

BlOCRAfHUTAL     SKETXHES 

Name,  the  Honorable  Jesus  Benavldes. 

Present  poeitlon.  Member  of  the  National 
Legislative  Assembly  of  Ctista  Rica,  National 
Uberatlon  Party. 

Personal  data:  Born.  December  28,  1911,  In 
Aiajuela.  Costa  Blca:  address,  care  of  Na- 
tional Legislative  Aasembly.  San  Jose.  Costa 
Rica;  marital  status,  married;  knowledge  of 
English,  fair.  WUl  travel  In  the  company  of 
Department  of  State  escort-Interpreter,  Mr 
Daniel  Rlvas. 

Interests  and  objectives  of  visit  to  the 
United  States:  The  Honorable  Jesus  Bena- 
vldes will  visit  the  United  States  for  45 
days  with  two  other  Members  of  the  National 
Legislative  Assembly  i  the  Ci«t;i  Rlcan  Con- 
gress iB  unicameral  i .  They  will  observe  U  S 
government  at  tl>e  National,  State,  and  city 
levels:  discuss  mjvjor  political  Issues;  observe 
the  proceedings  of  the  Demix-ratlc  National 
Convention;  and  will  visit  industrial  plants, 
farms,  schools,  and  luilversltles. 

Name,  the  Honorable  Carlos  Manuel 
Guardia. 

Present  position.  Member  of  the  National 
Legislative  Assembly  of  Costa  Rica.  Republi- 
can Party. 

Personal  data:  Bern.  July  17,  1923.  In  San 
Jos6.  Coata  Rica:  address,  care  of  National 
Legislative  Assembly.  San  Jos^,  Costa  Rica; 
marital  status,  married:  academic  back- 
ground. h«"»  a  degree  m  anlm.U  husbandry 
from  the  University  uf  California  .Davis 
campus)— attended  high  schvx>l  In  the  United 
SUtes;  knowledge  of  English,  excellent. 

Travel  abroad:  Lived  and  studied  In  the 
United  States.  Has  traveled  In  Central 
America  and  Mexico, 

Interests  and  objectives  of  visit  to  the 
United  States:  T|ie  Honorable  Carlos  Manuel 
Guardia  will  visit  the  United  States  for  45 
days  with  two  other  Members  of  the  National 
Legislative  Assembly  ithe  Cost.i,  Rican  Con- 
gress Is  unlcameml.l  They  will  observe  U  S 
government  at  tl»e  National.  State,  and  city 
levels;  discuss  major  political  issues,  observe 
the  proceedings  of  the  Demr>cratic  Nutlor.  il 
Convention;  and  will  visit  industrial  pl.ints. 
farms,  schools,  aixl  universities. 

Name,  the  Honorable  Eduardo  Vlquez 

Present  position.  Member  of  the  National 
Legislative  Assembly  of  Coe.tA  Rlcu.  National 
Union  Party. 

Personal  data:  born.  September  14,  1918,  In 
Plores  Heredla,  Costa  Rica;  address,  care  of 
National  Legislative  .Assembly.  San  Jose. 
Costa  Rica;  marluU  staiu.s.  married;  aca- 
demic background,  l.iw  degree,  University  of 
Costa  Rica;  knowledi>;e  of  English,  docs  not 
speak  English — will  travel  In  the  company  of 
Department  of  State  escort-interpreter,  Mr 
Daniel  Rlvas. 

Travel  abroad.  Mexico,  Central  America, 
Cuba.  United  States 

Interests  and  objectives  of  visit  to  the 
United  States;  the  Honorable  Eduardo 
Vlquez  win  visit  the  United  St.ite8  fir  45 
days  with  two  other  Members  of  the  National 
Legislative  Assembly  ( the  Costa  Rlcan  Con- 
gress is  unicameral!  They  will  observe  US 
governntent  at  tlie  National.  State,  and  city 
levels;  discuss  mjijor  political  issues;  observe 
the  proceedings  of  the  Dennxratlc  National 
Convention;  and  will  visit  industrial  plants. 
farms,  achoots.  and  universities 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President.  I  wish  to 
join  the  Senator  from  Alabama  In  wel- 
coming our  friend.s  from  Costa  Rica 
today.     I  am  Interested  to  know  that 

I 


they  intend  to  go  to  Atlantic  City  to  learn 
something  about  politics,  although  I  am 
not  sure  that,  coming  from  their  own 
country,  they  can  It'iirii  t<x)  much  about 
politics  It"  they  .should  go  to  Atlantic 
City  they  probably  could  learn  mucii 
more  about  political  maneuvering  than 
they  could  have  h-arned  at  San  Fran- 
cisco, for  example  But  we  are  happy  to 
have  them  with  us,  and  hope  that  their 
stay  will  be  most  enjoyable 


MESSAGE  FllOM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
.sentatives.  by  Mr  Hackney,  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the 
House  had  passed,  without  amendment, 
the  following  bills  of  the  Senate; 

S  927  An  act  to  amend  title  12  of  the 
Merchant  Marine  Act,  1936.  in  order  to  re- 
move cerMin  limitations  with  respect  to  war 
risk  insurance  issued  under  the  provisions  of 
such  title,  and 

S  1917  An  act  to  provide  authority  to 
protect  heads  of  foreign  states  and  other  of- 
flclals 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
House  insisted  upon  its  amendments  to 
the  bill  S.  1007'  to  guarantee  electric 
consumers  in  the  Pacific  Northwest  first 
call  on  electric  energy  cenerated  at  Fed- 
eral hydrfx'lf'Ctric  plants  m  that  region 
and  to  guarantee  electric  consumers  in 
other  reeions  reciprocal  priority,  and  for 
other  purposes,  disagreed  to  by  the  Sen- 
ate; agreed  to  the  further  conference 
asked  by  the  Senate  on  the  disagreeing 
votes  of  the  two  Houses  thereon,  and 
that  Mr.  Aspin.all,  Mr.  Roger.s  of  Texas, 
Mr.  H.^LEY,  Mr  Saylor.  and  Mr.  West- 
land  were  appointed  manaaers  on  the 
part  of  the  House  at  the  conference. 

The  message  further  announct^d  that 
the  House  had  agreed  to  the  retxirt  of 
the  committee  of  coiiference  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Hou.ses  on  the 
amendments  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill 
'H.R.  10723  •  making  appropriations  for 
the  legislative  branch  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30.  196.5.  and  for  other  pur- 
IX)ses;  that  the  House  receded  from  its 
disagreement  to  the  amendments  of  the 
Senate  numbered  29.  30,  and  37  to  the 
bill,  and  concurred  therein,  and  that  the 
HoiLse  receded  from  its  disat^reement  to 
the  amendments  of  the  Senate  numbered 
34.  46.  and  47  to  the  bill,  and  concurred 
therein,  severally  with  an  amendment, 
in  which  it  requested  the  concurrence 
of  the  Senate 

Tlie  me.ssace  also  announced  that  the 
House  had  agreed  to  the  amendments  of 
the  Senate  to  the  bill  'H.R  11466"  to 
enact  subtitle  II,  "Other  Commercial 
Transactions,"  of  title  28,  •'Commercial 
Instruments  and  Transactions."  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  Code,  and  for  other 
purpo.ses. 

LAND   AND   WATER   CONSERVATION 
FL'ND 

The  Senate  resumed  consideration  of 
the  bill  iHR.  3846'  to  establi.sh  a  land 
and  water  conservation  fund  to  assust  the 
States  and  Federal  at^'encies  in  meeting 
pre.sent  and  future  outdoor  recreation 
demands  and  needs  of  the  .Amencsui  peo- 
ple, and  for  other  purjxjses. 


Mr.  CHURCH  Mr  President  we  a,. 
very  hopeful  that  with  this  bill 'we  wS 
take  two  steps  forward.  Should  ^ 
amendment  offered  by  the  dlstinguiahrt 
Senator  from  Ix)Uisiana  1  Mr.  Ellkmd^ 
be  adopted,  it  is  quite  possible  that  vl 
shall  have  taken  two  steps  fon^ard  and 
one  step  back. 

One  thing  .should  be  made  clear  about 
the  proposed  legislation.  It  contains  no 
new  authority  for  the  acquisition  of  land 
by  the  Federal  Government.  It  does  not 
change  existing  law  in  any  particular 
with  iesf)ect  to  the  authority  now  vested 
in  Federal  agencies  to  acquire  land.  It 
does  not  expand  that  authority:  it  does 
not  affect  existing  law  in  any  way. 

This  is  not  an  acquisition  bill;  it  is  | 
funding  bill.  Through  it  we  hope  to  ob- 
tain funds  which  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment may  u.se  to  acquire  certain  inhold- 
intis  and  to  assist  the  States  in  acquiring 
land  for  recreational  needs.  Whatever 
restrictions  now  exist  with  regard  to 
land  acquisition  by  Federal  agencies  are 
not  touched  or  affected  in  any  way  by  the 
bill.  But  should  tins  amendment  be 
adopted,  that  would  all  be  changed. 
.'=;houId  this  amendment  be  adopted,  new 
restrictions  would  be  imposed  with  re- 
spect to  the  public  acquisition  of  private 
land  If  we  take  two  steps  forward 
through  the  enactment  of  the  bill,  we 
shall  a.ssuredly  take  at  least  one  step 
backward  through  the  adoption  of  this 
amendment. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  CHURCH.  I  shall  be  happy  to 
yield  as  soon  as  I  have  finished  my  ."State- 
ment. I  shall  be  willini:  then  to  yield  and 
to  answer  any  questions. 

Mr.  EI.LENDER.  I  merely  wondered 
if  the  Senator  could  not  be  more  explicit 
its  to  how  this  amendment  would  change 
existing  law. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  I  shall  try  to  be  very 
explicit. 

The  last  thing  the  committee  wanted 
was  a  land-grab  bill.  Most  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Conamittee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs  come  from  western 
States  We  are  acutely  conscious  of  the 
fact  that  the  Federal  Government  is  the 
largest  landholder  In  our  States.  Fed- 
eral holdings  vary  from  one-third  to 
more  than  90  percent.  In  the  State  of 
Idaho,  for  example,  63  percent  of  the 
land  is  owned  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. No  Member  of  the  Senate  is 
more  .sen.sitive  to  the  danger  of  abusive 
Federal  land  acquisition  than  is  the 
senior  Senator  from  Idaho.  So  the  com- 
mittee has  taken  every  precaution  to 
make  certain  that  the  bill  will  not  be- 
come a  device  for  any  kind  of  offensive 
land  grab  by  the  Federal  Government. 

These  are  precautions  we  have  taken: 
First,  we  have  written  into  the  bill  b 
provision  which  prescribes  that,  with  re- 
spect to  any  land  acquired  by  the  Fed- 
eral Government,  either  within  the  na- 
tional forests  or  the  national  parks  or 
the  game  and  wildlife  refuges,  wherever 
it  may  be.  of  all  the  money  made  avail- 
able for  this  purpose  in  the  bill,  only  15 
percent  can  be  spent  in  the  West,  where 
Federal  landholdings  are  already  large. 
Eighty-five  percent  of  the  money  must  be 
spent  in  the  East,  where  there  is  a  serious 
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,      a/^noirinK  more  land  in  order    By  leaving  the  existing  law  alone,  it  not 
need  for  acquirms^  ^^^^  ^^^^^  ^^  ^^_    only  means  that  the  Weeks  Act  continues. 

but  that  before  any  new  acquisition  can 
be  funded.  Congress  will  have  to  appro- 
priate the  money.  So  Congress  remains 
in  full  control.  If  it  is  alarmed  by  any 
of  these  purchases,  or  if  it  wants  to  dis- 
approve  of   what   the   Commission,   on 


°!T  tJip  public  may  have  places  to  en- 
^^  .Sio^r  recreation.  That  is  the  first 
ifecCtl^^l^  committee  has  t^ken, 


'?he  second  precaution  Is  to  estabUsh 

/nrmula  funneling  the  lion's  share  of 
ii  money  to  the  States.    Sixty  percent 

wXirmpv  in  ordinary  circumstances,     _^^ - 

°^  ^f  f  onHered  to  the  States  as  match-  which  Congress  holds  majority  control, 

"^.^nif  to  permit  the  States  to  go  for-  may  have  ratified,  all  that  Congress  need 

jngfunos,  uj  p^*'      ., ,     J ^r.^^^^¥  Hr.iotn /.iif  horir  on  t.he  amount  of  monev 


„ard  With  recreational  development. 
^at  is  the  second  precaution  we  have 
tairen  in  the  bill. 

Third  by  leaving  existing  law  intact, 
,hP  effect  of  the  bill  is  to  impose  all  the 
RmiUtions  of  the  Weeks  Act.  which  has 
En  ii  effect  since  1911  or  1912.  and 
Sch  regulates  the  acquisition  of  land  by 
the  Federal  Government  in  the  national 

I  observe  in  the  Chamber  at  this  time 
the  distinguished  senior  Senator  from 
Vermont  I  Mr.  Aiken  1.  He  and  the 
able  junior  Senator  from  Mississippi 
(Mr  Stennis  1  serve  on  the  National  For- 
est Reservation  Commission,  along  with 
two  Members  of  the  House,  and  three 
members  of  the  President's  Cabinet.  Be- 
fore the  Forest  Service  can  acquire  any 
new  land  in  the  national  forests,  the  pro- 
posals must  first  be  submitted  to  the 
Commission,  where  the  Members  of  the 
Senate  and  House  exercise  continuing 
surveillance  over  all  new  acquisitions  by 
the  Federal  Government.  That  proce- 
dure has  worked  for  more  than  50  years. 
Why  should  we.  in  effect,  take  this  occa- 
sion to  repeal  the  Weeks  Act?  Why 
should  wc  po  back  to  the  time  when  it 
was  necessarj-  to  obtain  a  separate  con- 
gressional authorization  for  every  little 
piece  of  land  that  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment mi.cht  need  for  public  use?  It 
would  be  a  great  mistake  to  do  that. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  CHURCH.    I  yield. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Does  the  Senator  be- 
lieve that  the  Weeks  Act  covers  the  ac- 
quisition of  recreational  land? 

Mr.  CHURCH,  Indeed,  it  does.  I 
shall  read  to  the  Senator  from  Wyoming 
a  statement  of  the  Acting  Attorney  Gen- 
eral, dated  October  24.  1939.  a  statement 
that  ought  to  be  definitive  as  to  the  ap- 
plication of  this  law.  Since  it  is  not  nec- 
essary to  read  the  entire  letter,  let  me 
read  the  pertinent  part. 

The  closing  sentence  of  the  letter 
reads; 

The  fact,  however,  that  the  lands  may  be 
of  value  for  recreational  purposes  does 
not  neccs.sarily  preclude  their  acquisition. 
lATienever  the  Commission  finds  that  Fed- 
eral control  of  lands  will  promote  one  ot  the 
purposes  mentioned  In  the  statute  It  may  ap- 
prove their  purcha.'je  notwithstanding  they 
may  be  '{irlnclpally  valuable  for  recreation." 

In  other  words,  the  Acting  Attorney 
General  was  saying,  in  almost  the  same 
languase  that  we  have  incorporated  in 
the  bill,  that  the  Weeks  Act  is  appli- 
cable, and  would  be  the  authority 
throuch  which  the  Government  would 
continue  to  acquire  land  in  the  future, 
as  it  has  in  the  past. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.    I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  The  committee  has 
»Titten  one  final  limitation  into  the  bill 
to  make  certain  that  the  bill  will  not  be- 
come a  vehicle  for  a  Federal  land  grab. 


do  is  to  cut  back  on  the  amount  of  money 
the  Executive  requests  for  the  financing 
of  the  intended  purchases. 

So  Congress  is  left  with  the  reins.  We 
leave  the  present  law  intact.  We  merely 
add  to  it  a  funding  method  to  make  pos- 
sible the  expansion  of  a  program  for  rec- 
reation developments  which  this  country 
so  badly  needs. 

I  urge  the  Senate  not  suddenly  to 
undertake  to  rewrite  our  land  acquisition 
laws.  No  one  knows  what  mischief  that 
might  cause.  We  might  soon  find  our- 
selves in  a  position  where  for  every 
needed  parcel  of  land  we  would  have  to 
secure  a  separate  authorization  from 
Congress. 

All  of  the  records  on  the  bill,  all  the 
hearings  we  have  held,  all  the  legislative 
history  made  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate 
and  House,  make  it  perfectly  clear  that 
the  only  land  to  be  acquired  in  the  West 
consists  of  inholdings  in  the  national 
forests  and  national  parks  which  inter- 
fere with  public  recreational  use.  With 
all  the  limitations  we  have  written  into 
the  bill.  I  believe  we  maintain  adequate 
safeguards  against  any  abuse  of  existing 
authority. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  it  is  with 
some  trepidation  that  I  speak  on  the 
amendment  proposed  by  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana  and  the  Senator  from 
Wyoming.  Lest  someone  gets  the  idea 
that  I  am  undertaking  to  retain  a 
job — it  is  a  nonsalaried  job — no  one  will 
know  whether  I  keep  it  or  lose  it,  but 
it  will  be  known  whether  or  not  the 
Weeks  law  was  affected. 

I  believe  that  the  Record  should  show 
how  the  National  Forest  Reservation 
C?ommission  operates  at  the  present  time, 
or  at  least  how  it  has  operated  since  I 
have  been  a  member. 

First,  $250  million  certainly  would 
not  be  available  for  land  acquisition  in 
the  years  ahead,  unless  Congress  should 
see  fit  to  make  an  appropriation  for  all 
or  part  of  that  sum. 

As  to  the  operations  of  the  National 
Forest  Reservation  Commission,  it  is 
composed  of  seven  members — four  from 
Congress,  and  three  from  the  Cabinet, 
The  four  Members  from  Congress  are 
the  Senator  from  Mississippi  [Mr.  Sten- 
nis] and  I.  from  the  Senate,  and  Rep- 
resentatives CoLMER  of  Mississippi,  and 
Westland  of  Washington,  from  the 
House  of  Representatives.  The  other 
three  members  are  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army,  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  and 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture. 

Congress  appropriates  money  for  the 
purchase  of  forest  lands  from  year  to 
year.  When  the  Forest  Service  makes  a 
determination  of  what  lands  it  is  ad- 
visable to  purchase — some  of  the  pur- 
chases are  made  by  direction  of  the  Con- 
gress— it  sends  a  description  to  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Commission  of  all  the  par- 


cels of  land  it  proposes  to  piurchase. 
There  is  an  accurate  description  of  the 
land.  Instead  of  stating  the  price  it 
expects  to  pay  in  general,  the  Forest 
Service  sends  along  the  exact  price  which 
it  is  anticipated  each  parcel  of  land  will 
cost. 

These  proposals  are  sent  to  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Commission  some  time  be- 
fore the  Commission  is  to  meet — as  I 
recall,  approximately  2  weeks  before. 

It  is  impossible,  of  course,  for  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Commission  to  visit  all  the 
parcels  of  land  and  look  them  over. 

The  system  I  use  is  to  go  down  the 
list  and  spot  check  it,  and  then  ask  mem- 
bers of  the  Forest  Service  to  come  up 
and  explain  to  me  more  in  detail  about 
the  parcels  of  land  which  I  have  checked. 
Then  the  Commission  meets.  It  has 
held  two  meetings  this  year,  but  there 
are  no  fixed  periods  for  holding  its  i  meet- 
ings. The  last  meeting  was  on  Tuesday, 
May  26,  1964.  i 

It  may  be  of  interest  to  Senators  to 
know  just  what  happens  at  one  of  these 
meetings. 

It  usually  lasts  a  couple  of  hours.  The 
first  subject  for  consideration  at  the  last 
meeting  was  the  51  Weeks  law  purchase 
cases.  These  were  cases  for  which  Con- 
gress had  already  appropriated  the 
necessary  funds.  The  next  item  was  the 
15  Weeks-law  exchanges,  in  which  a  par- 
cel of  land  would  be  exchanged  for  an- 
other parcel  held  by  another  landowner. 
The  Commission  next  took  up  the  pro- 
posal to  extend  the  Ouachita  purchase 
unit  of  Arkansas  and  Oklahoma  for  the 
purchase  of  land  along  a  proposed  park- 
way in  those  two  States.  This  involved, 
I  believe,  146  individual  ownerships. 
They  were  small  ownerships,  averaging 
not  more  than  one  acre.  Last  year  Con- 
gress had  appropriated  $262,000  for 
the  purchase  of  this  land. 

Another  item  was  one  for  which  Con- 
gress had  appropriated  $200,000  for  the 
purchase  of  land  along  the  proposed 
Russell  Highway  in  Georgia.  In  that 
case,  I  believe,  only  four  parcels  of  land 
were  involved. 

For  some  time  now,  there  has  been 
consideration  given  to  the  purchase  of 
land  on  the  northern  boundary  waters 
of  the  canoe  area  in  northern  Minnesota. 
This  proposal  has  been  more  difficult  to 
resolve,  because  some  of  the  landowners 
did  not  wish  to  sell.  Some  of  them  de- 
manded a  very  high  price  for  their  land. 
All  these  problems  are  considered  by 
the  Commission.  Not  all  piu-chases  are 
approved.  Sometimes,  the  Commission 
tells  the  Forest  Service  to  see  if  it  can- 
not do  a  little  better  on  a  certain  project. 
A  member  from  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment attends  the  meetings  to  cover' 
points  of  law. 

It  is  unfortunate,  of  course,  that  when 
a  purchase  is  not  made  for  some  good 
reason,  perhaps  2  years  later  the  Com- 
mission finds  that  the  price  has  just 
about  doubled. 

Another  problem  faced  by  the  Forest 
Service  is  that  of  condemnation.  If  a 
parcel  of  land  is  believed  desirable  to 
complete  the  rounding  out  of  £tn  area  in 
a  national  forest,  and  $8,000  is  offered  for 
the  area  and  the  owner  says,  "No.  I  must 
have  $24,000."  he  knows  perfectly  well 
that  if  he  goes  to  court  he  will  get  $16,000 
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because  It  is  curtomary  for  juries  to  split 
the  difference. 

This  is  the  kind  of  work  which  the 
Commission  has  been  doing. 

The  Forest  Service  Is  one  of  tiie  most 
conscientious  of  all  Government  agencies. 
It  has  been  very  welcome  m  my  own 
State.  It  never  purchases  new  land 
without  the  consent  of  the  people  hvint; 
in  the  area  where  the  land  i.s  locatt-d 

The  income  to  the  State  from  national 
-orest  land  In  the  Ea5t — at  least  In  New 
England — usually  amounts  to  consider- 
ably more  than  the  tax  money  received 
from  the  same  land  under  private  own- 
ership. 

In  addition,  the  Natior\al  Forest  Serv- 
ice keeps  in  existence  many  small  w(kx1- 
working  establishments  and  sawmills,  il- 
though  that  is  becoming;  more  difflcult 
year  by  year,  because  th^'  lartre  operators 
with  their  efficient  equipment  are  making 
it  more  and  more  difflcult  fnr  the  small 
woodworking  establishments  to  remain 
in  business. 

I  make  these  comments  to  inform  the 
Senate  that  the  National  Forest  Reserva- 
tion Commission  keeps  bu.sy,  and  that  it 
passes  on  these  prop)osals 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr 
President,  will  the  Senator  from  Wash- 
ington yield? 

The  PRESIDTNG  OFFICER  'Mr  Nel- 
son in  the  chair*.  Does  the  Senator 
from  Washington  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  West  Virginia? 

Mr.  JACKSON.  I  yield  to  the  dis- 
tlngulshed  Senator  from  West  Virginia 
Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Vir«inia.  Mr 
President,  this  land  and  waU'r  conserva- 
tion legislation  is  a  plan  to  complete  our 
national  forests.  It  offers  a  source  of 
new  money  to  acquire  the  islands  of  pri- 
vately owned  lands  in  the  forests  It 
will  end  the  piecemeal  recreation  opera- 
tions that  have  been  disorganized  and 
costly.  The  amendment  before  us  throws 
new  obstacles  in  the  way  of  organization 
Its  stated  purpo.se  is  to  give  Cont;ress 
greater  control  over  Federal  acquisition 
of  forest  conservation  lands.  I  have  no 
objection  to  adecfuate  controls  but  I  be- 
lieve they  already  exist.  Congress  is 
fully  represented  on  the  National  Forest 
Reservation  Committee  which  must  give 
its  approval  to  purchases  of  new  timbered 
lands.  That  stipulation  is  fully  spelled 
out  in  the  Weeks  law. 

But  this  amendment  forces  a  new  sys- 
tem of  approval  by  the  Agriculture  Com- 
mittees of  both  the  Senate  axid  House  to 
the  proposed  purchases  of  new  lands 

In  the  case  of  West  Virginia,  our  efforts 
to  complete  the  Monongahela  National 
Forest  may  be  delayed  several  years  by 
this  extended  procedure  Spruce  Knob 
Seneca  National  Recreation  Area  and  the 
Scenic  Highway  are  all  badly  needed — 
not  only  for  West  Virginians,  but  for 
many  other  people  in  the  mid -Atlantic 
States.  To  crippde  their  development  by 
delaying  tactics  would  frustrate  our  de- 
sires to  carry  out  an  orderly  and  eco- 
nomic plan.  I  ask  the  Senate  to  reject 
this  amendment. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr  President.  I  desire 
to  make  a  brief  supplemental  statement 
in  addition  to  what  has  already  been  said 
on  the  particular  amendment. 

I  believe  the  Senate  should  keep  in 
mind  that  the  pending  amendment  would 


change  the  basic  law,  as  the  Senator  from 
Idaho  ;Mr.  Church  1  .so  ably  pointed  out. 
It  would  require  a  specilic  authorization 
for  every  acquisition  in  each  group  of 
acquisitions  that  might  be  rfque.st«'d  by 
the  Department. 

Mr.  President,  at  the  present  time  ade- 
quate review  procedures  are  provided  in 
connectKMi  with  the  acquisition  of  lands 
for  the  Forest  St-rvice.  This  hius  been 
discussed  in  detail  by  the  di.stinguished 
Senator  from  Vermont  I  Mr  Aiken  1,  who 
serves  on  the  Commission  that  must  re- 
view all  the  requests  from  the  Dtparl- 
ment. 

A  point  has  been  raised  in  connection 
with  our  National  Park  Service  acquisi- 
tions of  land  I  wi.sh  to  point  out  that 
the  Department  of  the  Interior  under 
existing  law  has  authority  to  acquire 
inholdings  in  our  national  parks. 

It  is  somewhat  similar  to  thf  authority 
that  the  Secretary  of  A-.::culture  now 
has  in  connection  with  the  acquisition  of 
inholdmgs  within  national  forests 

Mucn  point  was  made  of  this  a  while 
tmo  I  did  not  have  the  opportunity  to 
call  It  u>  thf  attention  of  the  authors  of 
the  amendm-'nt  when  reference  wa.s 
made  to  the  fact  that  the  National  Park 
StTVici'  did  not  have  authority  lu  arnuire 
land  inholdmgs  within  the  national 
park.  I  state  to  the  Senator  that  Con- 
gress has  given  to  the  National  Park 
Service,  through  the  St^cretary  of  the 
Interior,  authority  to  acquire  inholdmgs 
within  our  national  parks  All  of  this — 
and  by  all  of  this"  I  refer  U)  the  retjuest 
for  acquisitions  of  lands  withm  national 
forests,  within  national  parks — mu.st  go 
through  the  regular  appropriation  proc- 
es.s  of  Congre.ss.  Not  only  is  tht-  amend- 
ment unneces.sary,  but  so  far  as  this 
particular  piece  of  legislation  is  con- 
cfTiu'd,  the  amt-ndment  would  make  it 
almost  inoperable. 

There  is  a  definite  need  for  more  out- 
door recreation  areas,  especially  in  the 
p:ast  Tins  problem  does  not  exist  to 
any  extent  in  the  West.  But  in  the  East 
there  is  a  need  to  acquire  more  lands  for 
recreational  puiposes  near  our  great 
centers  of  population 

As  the  able  Senator  from  Vermont  has 
pointed  out.  if  we  must  submit  each  tract 
of  land  to  Congress  for  authorization 
we  shall  be  here  a  long  time  We  shall 
not  be  able  to  unplement  the  law,  a  law 
which,  I  believe,  the  people  of  this  coun- 
try generally  feel  Is  absolutely  nece.ssary. 

Mr  President,  under  all  the  clrcum- 
.■>tances,  it  seems  quite  clear  that  this 
amendment  is  not  only  unnecessaiT.  hut 
would  work  a  great  hardship  in  carrying 
out  the  go<:>d  purp<:).ses  of  the  amendment. 

I  hope  the  amendment  will  be  voted 
down 

The      PRESIDING     OFFICER        Mr 
RiBicoFF  in  the  chair' .     Tlie  question  is 
on  agreeing   to   the   amindmfnt    of   the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  .Mr.  Ellendek' 

The  yeas  and  nays  have  been  ordertd, 
and   the   clerk   will   call   the   roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  Michigan  IMr.  Mc- 
N.AMAR.Al  is  absent  on  official  business. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
New  Mexico  'Mr  Anherson  1  and  the 
Senator  from  Ma.s.^achu.setts  (Mr,  Ken- 
nedy! are  absent  because  of  Illness. 


I  further  announce  that  the  8en»t(» 
from  Nevada  I  Mr.  Cannon]  and  the8« 
tor   from   Oklahoma    IMr.   Edmondsoi] 
are  neces.sarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  New  Mcx. 
ICO  IMr.  Anderson),  the  Senator  fron 
Nevada  I  Mr.  Cannon],  the  Senator  from 
Oklahoma  IMr.  Edmondson],  and  tbe 
S^-nator  from  Ma.ssachusetts  iMr.  Kn. 
nedyI  would  each  vote  "nay." 

Mr  KUCHEL.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Arizona  IMr.  GoLDWArn] 
and  the  Senator  from  Kentucky  (Mr 
MoRroNl  are  necessarily  ab.sent. 

The  result  was  announced— yeas  30 
nays  63,  as  follows; 
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.Mlott 

Bennett 

Cooper 

Cotton 

Curtis 

Dlrfcsen 

Dodd 

Etomtnlck 

Eastland 

Hlender 


Aiken 

Hartlett 

Bayh 

Beall 

Bible 

BoK'KS 

Brewster 

Burdlck 

Byrd.  Va 

Byrd.W 

Carlson 

Case 

Church 

Clark 

Douglas 

KonR 

Fulbrlghl 

G'jte 

Oruenlng 

Hart 

Hartke 


[No  539  Leg  1 
YEAS— 30 

Ervln 

Hlckenlotiper 

Hru.ska 

Johnston 

Jord:in,  N  C 

Jordan    Idaho 

Laiivhe 

L/onn,  La 

Mi-Clellan 

Mundt 

-63 


Pearson 

Randolph 

Scott 

Simpson 

Stennla 

rulmadt{e 

Thurmond 

Tower 

Yar  borough 

YouiiK'.  N  DU. 


Va 


NAYl 

Haydeii 

Hill 

Holland 

Humphrey 

Inouve 

Jiickson 

J.ivits 

Kfallng 

Kuchel 

Lon^;,  Mo 

M.ik;  n  u.son 

Man.sfleld 

McC;irthy 

.Mr  Gee 

McOoVfrn 

MfI:u\Te 

Mechem 

.Metcair 

Miller 

Moiironey 

M'.rse 

NOT  VOTING--7 


Mofls 

Muskle 

Nelson 

Neuberger 

Pas  lore 

Pell 

Prouty 

Proxmlre 

RlblcoH 

Robertson 

Russell 

Salinger 

Saltonslall 

Smathers 

Smith 

Sparkman 

Svmlugton 

WiUters 

WUliamji.  NJ 

Williams.  Del. 

Young  Ohio 


M('Namar« 
Morton 


Anderson  Goklwater 

Cannon  Kennedy 

Eklmoudson 

So  Mr.  Ellenders  amendment  wu 
rejected. 

Mr  JACKSON  Mr.  President,  I  mow 
to  reconsider  the  vcie  by  which  th* 
amendment  was  rejected. 

Mr  HUMPHREY.  Mr  President.  I 
move  to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  ww 
at'ic^'d  to. 

Mr.  DOMINICK  Mr.  President.  I  send 
to  the  di'sk  an  amendment  to  the  pend- 
inur  bill  and  lusk  to  have  it  sLatrd. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
Colorado  will  bo  stated. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  It  is  proposed 
on  pa;-'e  9.  in  lines  9  and  10.  to  strike  the 
words  'and  related  personal  property". 

Mr.  DOMINICK  Mr.  President,  oc 
this  amendment,  I  ask  for  the  yeas  ana 
the  nays. 

Tht  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  I 
shall  not  take  very  much  time  of  OJ 
colleagues  on  this  amendment,  but  tt  ta 
Important,  and  I  would  appreciate  It  U 
I  could  have  their  attention  for  perhapi 
5  minutes. 

A  little  while  ago  the  Senate  voted  «i 
an  am(>ndment  offered  by  one  of  our  col- 
leagues to  strike  from  the  bill  the  surplui 
property  provision. 


^mpnt  is  a  variation  of  that    "The  Prince."    I  do  not  intend  to  sub 
j4y  amendment  is  a  vanai  scribe  to  that  philosophy  at  this  time 


•^Hmpnt  in  which  I  leave  in  the 
•"'Sf^s^plus  real  property"  but  strike 
^^  the  terms  of  the  biU  the  words 
^"Z  iSated  personal  property." 
•SlJ  atnendment  leaves  in  a  major 
poSonoTtSe  funding.    If  adopted,  the 


scribe  to  that  philosophy  at  this  time. 

It  seems  to  me  that  we  should  not  In- 
clude within  the  terms  of  the  bUl  a  pro- 
vision that  property  which  may  be  dis- 
posed of  may  Include  wrenches,  shovels, 
caterpUlar   tractors,   or   any   other   so- 


Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  the 
able  junior  Senator  from  Colorado  has 
alleged  that  in  my  support  of  the  provi- 
sions of  the  bill  I  have  advocated  the 
principle  that  the  end  justifies  the 
means. 

First  of  all,  I  wish  to  disabuse  him  ol 


!?^^noT  the  funding.    If  adopted,  the    caterpUlar   tractors,   or   any   other   so-     ^^^J^^^^^^ion     To  my  knowledge.  I  have 
portion  of  jne  I  ^^   ^^^  ^  personal  property  which  may  be     "^^J  3°"v  assertion  in  the  course  of 

amendnientj^ouia   so  ^^^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^^^^^  ^^^^  ^^^^^  ^^^     ^^^^^"'^J^^'Kf^ZllV.r.liMna  wrong 


^^lem-^  involved  in  determining  what 
?  and  what  is  not  related  personal 
LSrty  It  leaves  in  the  bUl  the  pro- 
S  with  respect  to  surplus  lands 
"^i^was  stated  by  the  distinguisned 
cpnator  from  Massachusetts  IMr.  Sal- 

cTiTLl  m  our  earUer  discussion.  I 
£  out  that  the  United  States  at  this 
^Jfo  owns  in  terms  of  evaluation  at  cost, 
ZeihZ  $61  billion  worth  of  land  and 
Tildings.  This  amount  represents  cost. 
""^ wf  are  certainly  not  gutting  the  bill 
in  trving  to  do  something  to  take  out  of 
L  bUl  earmarked  funds,  which  have  no 
Sationship  to  the  object  of  the  bUl. 

Any  Members  of  this  body  who  served 
in  State  legislatures  or  as  Governors 
Slow  full  well  the  problems  Involved 
jTen  we  start  earmarking  funds.  In 
ois  particular  bill  funds  are  earmarked 
which  prior  to  this  time  have  gone  into 
the  General  Treasury,  on  which  Congress 
can  work  Us  will,  in  order  to  determine 
j.plativc  priorities. 

If  the  Congress  does  not  adopt  the 
amendment  I  have  proposed,  we 
a-e  faced  with  turning  over  to  the  Ad- 
ministrat.or  of  this  program  the  determi- 
nation of  what  is  related  personal  prop- 
erty in  connection  with  any  surplus  land 

cft]p 

Prior  to  this  time  we  have  had  read  to 
us  the  so-called  definition  of  "related 
personal  property."  which  was  given  to 
U5  bv  Director  Crofts,  head  of  the  Bureau 
of  Outdi)or  Recreation  in  the  Department 
of  the  Interior.  If  anybody  can  make 
any  real  .sense  in  the  determination  of 
what  will  or  will  not  be  included  under 
the  bill  in  the  definition  he  gave  to  us. 
I  shall  be  completely  surprised.  In  order 
to  prove  my  point.  I  wish  to  read  a 
couple  of  sentences  from  this  definition- 


The  term  related  personal  property"  may 
be  deflned  as  person:il  property  that  la  sub- 
ject to  disposal  along  with  and  as  a  part  of 
real  property  because  it  Is  closely  associated 
with,  ncoe.s.-ary,  or  particularly  useful  in  con- 
nection with  sucli  real  property. 

Within  the  terms  of  the  bill,  such 
propertv  could  conceivably  Include  not 
only  property  on  the  real  property,  but 
property  spread  all  over  the  country  that 
the  Administrator  suddenly  determined 
was  connected  with  or  closely  associated 
with  the  personal  property. 

Some  time  ago  the  Senator  from  Idaho 
[Mr.  Church]  said  that  those  of  us  who 
oppo.se  this  provision  were  taking  the  un- 
tenable position  that,  although  we  were 
for  what  the  bill  would  accomplish,  we 
were  against  the  methods  for  accom- 
plishing it.    So  far  as  I  am  concerned, 
that  is  absolutely  accurate.    Any  censure 
of  anvbodv  on  that  ground  Is  not  very 
logical.    I   have    been    opposed   to   the 
theory  that  the  end  justifies  the  means. 
During  my  service  in  the  legislature  or 
in  public  service.  I  have  never  believed 
that  the  end  justifies  the  means.    That 
concept  was  outmoded  at  the  time  that 
Machiavclli  wrote  about  It  In  his  book 


a  part  of  the  surplus  lands  which  are 
made  available  for  sale. 

It  does  not  seem  to  me  either  necessary 
or  desirable.  It  most  certainly  restricts 
the  authority  of  Congress  to  determine 
the  best  use  that  might  be  made  of  gen- 
eral Treasury  funds. 

There  is  one  more  point  that  I  should 
like  to  make.  It  seems  to  me  somewhat 
ironic  that  we  must  go  through  the 
process  of  selling  surplus  property  in  or- 
der to  put  the  proceeds  Into  a  fund  prl- 
marUy  for  the  purpose  of  purchasing 
property.  It  seems  to  me  ironic  that  we 
must  go  through  the  roundabout  proce- 
dure of  selling  surplus  land  to  get  money 
to  put  Into  a  fund  to  be  used  to  buy 
more  land. 

If  we  must  do  it.  that  Is  the  wisdom  of 
Congress.  Certainly  we  should  not  go 
through  the  procedure  of  adding  to  It  the 
so-called  related  personal  property. 
which  has  no  relevancy  whatsoever  to 
the  purposes  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.-  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  my  colleague  from  Colorado. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  I  wish  to  support  the 
amendment  of  my  colleague.  I  should 
like  to  say  to  the  Senator  In  charge  of 
the  bill  that  of  course  we  differ,  as  Is 
often  the  case  In  matters  of  this  kind. 
The  fact  that  my  amendment  was  de- 
feated does  not  change  my  mind.  How- 
ever I  suggest  very  strongly  to  the  Sen- 
ator In  charge  of  the  bill  that  he  consider 
acceptance  of  the  amendment. 

The  provision  with  respect  to  related 
personal  property  would  compound  the 
difficulties  a  thousand  times.  There 
would  be  no  end  of  controversy  from 
now  on  as  to  what  material  should  be 
Included  In  that  definition.  I  sincerely 
hope  that  the  Senator  in  charge  of  the 
bill  will  see  fit  at  least  to  correct  the  mat- 
ter to  this  extent. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.   I  should  like  to  make 
one  further  comment.     I  have  no  Idea 
what  valuation  has  been  placed  on  the 
related   personal   property    that    is   in- 
volved.   I  have  no  method  of  finding  out. 
For   accounting   purposes,   anyone   who 
buys  land  with  related  personal  property 
on  it  must  go  through  his  own  account- 
ing and  separate  the  valuation,  for  his 
own  depreciation  and  tax  pm-poses.  That 
is  not  an  impossible  situation.    Second- 
ly   we  are  not  gutting  the  bill,  because 
the  1962  public  land  statistics  show  very 
clearly  that  of  the  716  million  acres  of 
public  land,  only  277  million  acres  are  re- 
served and  439  million  acres  are  unre- 
served, and  over  a  period  of  time    ac- 
cording to  our  Public  Land  Review  Com- 
mission, portions  of  It  will  be  made  avail- 
able for  disposition  In  some  form  or  oth- 
er    A  great  amount  of  property  will  be 
involved  in  the  bill,  and  there  will  be 
ample  monetary  support  for  the  pro- 
visions of  the  bill. 


made  no  such  assertion  in  the  course  of 
this  debate.  If  there  is  anything  wrong 
with  the  means  contained  In  the  bill,  I 
am  ready  to  support  whatever  change 
seems  to  be  indicated,  based  on  the 
strength  of  the  arguments  presented  in 
support  of  amendments  proposed. 

I  suggest  to  the  Senate  that  whatever 
difficulty  there  may  be  in  the  bill  as  it 
is  now  written,  that  difficulty  would  be 
compounded  a  hundredfold  if  this 
amendment  were  adopted. 

A  few  minutes  ago  another  amendment 
was  offered  to  strike  the  entire  subsec- 
tion  (b)    at  page  9  of  the  bill.    After 
hearing  all  the  arguments,  the  Senate 
by  an  overwhelming  vote,  decided  against 
that  amendment,  and  retained  the  sub- 
section. ,       ,         ,      .,  . 
All  that  is  sought  to  be  done  by  this 
amendment  is  to  cut  a  Portion  of  the 
same  subsection  from  the  bill.    In  other 
words.  If  the  proponents  cannot  have  the 
whole  loaf,  they  now  ask  for  haU  of  i^. 

I  believe  the  best  argument  that  can 
be  made  against  the  amendment^  to 
give  a  simple  illustration.  We  seek,  in 
Subsection  (b)  on  page  9  of  the  bill,  to 
provide  that  the  net  Proceed^realized 
from  the  sale  ol  surplus  real  property 
owned  by  the  Federal  Government- 
nroperty  no  longer  needed— shall  be 
SS  in  a  fund  for  acquiring  property 
SS  is  needed,  in  order  to  promote  the 
objSive  of  public  recreation  In  the  great 

""""weTave  said,  In  that  connection,  that 
the  proceeds   should   include   not  only 
what^ever  is  realized  from  ^^^  s^e  of  sur- 
Dlus  real  property,  but  also  what  is  real 
Sed  from  the  sale  of  related  personal 

property. 

What  does  that  mean? 
I  cite  this  illustration:  Two  years  a«o 
a  big  naval  ordnance  plant  at  PocateUo 
?daho  was  declared  surplus  to  the  nee^ 
of  the  Federal  Government.    It  was  sold. 
The  sale  included  the  land  the  buiimngs 
that  had  been  constructed  on  the  land, 
the  fixtures  in  the  buildings,  and  the 
machines  which  were  bolted  to  the  floors^ 
The  whole  package  was  offered  on  one 
bid,  which  included  the  real  estate  and 
the  related  personal  property.    The  high 
t?d  was  $3.5  mUllon.    The  property  was 
sold.    Under  the  existing  provision  in  the 
bill,  this  money  would  have  gone  into  the 
special  fund,  where  it  would  have  been 
available  for  appropriation  for  the  uses 
of  the  bill;  namely,  public  recreation 

Mr.  JAVITS.     Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr  CHURCH.  I  wish  to  make  this 
pointfirst:  then  I  shall  be  happy  to  yield. 
If  the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Colorado  were  adopted  It  would  mean 
that  we  would  have  the  $3V2  million 
which  as  a  practicable  matter,  could  not 
be  broken  down,  and  we  would  have  on 
our  hands  the  bookkeeping  job  of  trying 
to  ascertain  what  percentage  was  meant 
to  apply  to  fixtures,  what  percentage  was 
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meant  to  apply  to  the  machinery,  what 
percentage  was  meant  to  apply  to  the 
buildings,  and  what  percentage  was 
meant  to  apply  to  the  land. 

Can  anyone  Imagine  a  more  confusinK. 
bewildering,  bookkeeping  dilemma  than 
that? 

We  have  put  tn  the  bill  language  which 
conforms  with  present  procedures.  We 
do  not  change  the  bookkeeping  We 
simply  say  that  the  proceeds  realized 
from  the  sale  of  real  property  and  related 
personal  property  shall  go  into  the  fund 
which  the  bill  would  create. 

Now.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  New  York. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr  President,  as  a  law- 
yer, I  should  like  to  ask  the  Senator  a 
question  in  order  to  establish  a  clear 
legislative  history  I  have  voted  with  the 
Senator  so  far.  and  I  hope  to  vote  with 
the  Senator  on  the  pending  amendment. 
I  should  like,  first,  to  ask  whether  any 
effort  was  made  to  define  the  word 
"realty"  In  the  House  debate 

I  will  tell  the  Senator  why  I  a.sk  this 
question.  The  House  report  contains  the 
language.  "So  far  as  such  property  is  di- 
rectly related  to  surplus  real  property  " 

As  a  lawyer,  I  ask  the  question,  becau.s*- 
I  am  struck  by  the  u.se  of  the  word  're- 
lated" instead  of  the  word  "appurtenant." 

A  personal  prot>*"rty  appurtenant  to 
real  prop>erty  is  a  well-known  word  of 
art  and  would  refer,  for  example,  to  [)er- 
.sonal  property  attached  to  the  land.  It 
is  Important  for  Senators  who  will  voU- 
on  the  amendment,  to  have  .some  clear 
Idea  of  the  intention  of  the  draftsmen 
so  that  the  executive  department  Itself 
may  be  guided  in  construing  whatever  wf 
do. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  The  best  answer  I  can 
t,'ive  to  the  Senattvr's  que.stion  is  that  this 
language  is  meant  to  confonn  with  the 
existing  practices  of  the  agencies  that 
are  charged  with  the  disposal  of  Federal 
property.  The  St>nat<^)r  from  N'-w  Ynrk  i.s 
quite  correct  when  he  says  the  tt-mi  "ap- 
purtenant" is  a  word  of  art,  the  definition 
of  which  has  been  established  In  a  long 
series  of  cases. 

Agencies  disposing  of  Federal  property 
may,  from  time  to  time,  vary  the  Inclu- 
sion of  personalty  in  ways  that  do  not 
exactly  confonn  to  the  word  "appurt*'- 
nant";  but  we  art-  assured  that  whatever 
the  present  practice  may  be.  the  prestnt 
language  in  the  bill  would  not  modify 
it.  and  would  thus  permit  thf  agencies, 
in  cases  in  which  it  is  practicable,  to  in- 
clude certain  personalty  as.  for  exam- 
ple, the  machinerj-  fixed  in  place  at  Uie 
Naval  Ordnance  Plant  m  Pfjcatello.  to 
which  I  have  referred  The  language 
would  permit  the  agency  to  lump  that 
machinery  In  with  the  sale  of  the  related 
real  property. 

It  may  be  that  this  language  varies 
a  little  from  the  term-of-art  word  "ap- 
purtenant." but  the  obj'ifive  was  merelv 
to  conform  to  existing  practices  under  the 
laws  that  govern  the  disposal  of  Fed- 
eral property 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  Would  the  Senator  con- 
strue the  word  'related'"  to  mt-an  related 
to  the  use  which  the  Federal  Government 
had  made  of  the  property  being  sold. 
or  to  the  use  to  which  the  property  is  to 
be  put  by  the  buy^r? 


Mr.  CHURCH.  I  b<-lieve  that  the  U-rm 
"related  "  has  mort'  of  a  physical  con- 
notation than  the  alternatives  that  the 
Senator  has  sug»iested  In  other  words, 
a  buildang  with  its  fixtures  would  doubt- 
less be  related."  In  the  case  of  the  ex- 
amplf  I  i^ave,  the  machinery  which  was 
attached  to  the  buildings  would  be  re- 
lat«'d.  There  must  be  a  clo.se  connection 
bftAeen  tiu-  personalty  and  the  realty 
Merchanduse  that  the  Govi'rnment  might 
have  in  a  storehoiLse  obviously  would  not 
be  •  related"'  m  tins  .srrxse,  but  would  have 
to  b»'  disposed  of  .separately. 

Mr  JAVITS.  So  the  Senator  defines 
the  word  "related"  as  meaning  an  inte- 
gral part  of  the  property,  even  tJiout^h  it 
is  personal  and  has  relation  to.  and 
physical  connection  with,  the  property  in 
a  substantial  way.  rather  than  merely 
being  stored  on  the  premises  or  lightly 
attached  or  incidentally  used  in  connec- 
tion thert'with  There  must  be  an  inti- 
mate and  direct  relation  to  the  property 
A  factoi-y  including  machinery  would  be 
related,  but  a  factory  mciuding.  perhaps, 
spare  parts,  related  to  some  other  proc- 
ess, which  are  ,>tored  there,  or  belonging 
to  .some  other  entity  of  the  Federal  dov- 
ernment,  would  not  be  related. 

Mr.  CHURCH  The  .Senator  has  said 
it  in  a  most  exact  way  My  understand- 
ing of  the  concept  is  precisely  as  he  has 
spelled   It  out 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Whether  the  Senator 
from  Colorado  wins  or  lo.ses,  he  is  en- 
titled to  the  interpretation  that  in  the 
sale  of  a  surplus  building  together  with 
its  related  personal  property,  a  piece  of 
surplus  personal  property  that  really 
wa.s  not  related  to  the  buildinr  is  not  in- 
cluded. It  would  depend  on  what  the 
property  in  that  building  A  was  used  for 
and  on  the  general  conditions  of  the  sale. 
The  Senator  from  C(jlorado  is  entitled  to 
that  protection  Material  that  was 
merely  stort^il  m  that  building  mii;ht 
thereby  be  held  to  be  not  related. 

Mr.  CHURCH  This  colloquy  estab- 
lishes a  leuislative  history  that  will  help 
to  interpret  the  meaning   of   "related  " 

My  understanding  is  the  same  as  that 
of  the  Senator  from  New  York. 

Mr  LAUSCHE  Mr  President,  as  a 
f  )rmer  Governor.  I  have  had  some  expe- 
rience with  the  earmarking  of  funds. 
For  example,  gasoline  taxes  were  ear- 
marked for  highway  construction  pur- 
po-'-es  That  procedure  Is  natural  and 
.sound  Funds  collected  from  hunting 
and  fishiny  licen.ses  were  earmarked  to 
be  used  in  that  field  of  government  oper- 
ations In  my  opinion,  that  proctxlwre  is 
.sound 

While  I  faviir  the  bill,  and  I  commend 
the  Senator  from  Washington  Mr. 
Jackson  ]  and  the  Senator  from  Idaho 
I  Mr  ChvrchI  for  exerting  their  talents 
toward  the  development  of  this  field  of 
activity  in  government.  I  believe  we  are 
making  a  serious  mistake  when  we  em- 
bark upon  a  program  of  earmarking 
funds  for  the  .-fx^ciflc  purpose  contem- 
plated by  the  bill  It  is  proposed  to  ear- 
mark all  the  moneys  received  from  the 
sale  of  surplus  property,  and  to  impound 
them  in  a  fund  to  be  u.sed  for  recrea- 
tional promotion 

I  can  understand  why  this  idea  is  ap- 
pealing, but  it  Would  produce  collateral 


complications  I  have  heard  the  am 
ments  of  the  Senator  from  Idaho  ai^thi 
Senator  from  Washington  that  the  aS^ 
marking  will  be  for  only  2  years  and  th«t 
unless  the  funds  are  appropriated  durln* 
tho.se  2  years,  they  will  revert  to  the  gen! 
eral  fund  of  the  Treasury.  That  provi^ 
sion,  of  course,  improves  the  bill. 

But  I  still  believe  that  the  moment 
we  begin  to  earmark  funds,  as  contem- 
plated in  the  bill,  we  shall  enter  into  i 
field  that  will  cause  others  who  have  pet 
projects  to  come  before  Congress  and 
pre.ss  for  legislation  to  earmark  fund« 
I  shall  vote  for  the  Dominlck  amend- 
ment. If  It  is  defeated,  I  shall  vote  for 
the  bill  But  I  wish  to  .state  candidly 
that,  in  my  judgment,  this  aspect  of  the 
bill,  in  which  we  shall  be  earmarking 
funds  from  the  sale  of  post  offices,  the 
sale  of  .Army  dep>ots,  and  the  sale  of  sur- 
plus property,  to  be  impounded  in  the 
recreational  development  fund,  is  not 
.sound  government  policy. 

The  earmarkink-  of  taxes  received  from 
the  sale  of  gasoline  used  by  motorboats 
on  lakes  and  other  inland  waters  is 
prop<*r.  There  is  a  relationship  between 
the  two  Hut  I  cannot  see  the  relation- 
ship when  we  begin  to  earmark  money 
from  the  .sale  of  machinery,  the  sale  o! 
post  othces,  and  the  sale  of  surplus  Army 
property,  all  to  go  into  the  fund 

It  .scjunds  good.  It  is  appealing  To 
the  ordinary  person,  it  will  have  an  Im- 
pact  that  IS  favorable  He  wants  the  de- 
velopment of  recreation.  But  I  repeat: 
What  IS  being  done  will  be  productive 
of  collateral  complications  that  will  cause 
us — If  not  us,  then  others — trouble  in 
the  future 

I  am  not  sure,  but  I  am  of  the  bellel 
that  Members  of  the  Senate,  such  as  the 
distinguished  senior  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  Mr  Jomnsiun!.  and  others, 
who  have  occupied  executive  positions, 
will  say  that  frequently  they  have  en- 
countered problems  When  looking  for 
money  to  serve  one  i>urpose.  they  did 
not  have  it:  while  at  the  same  time,  they 
had  surplus  moneys  impounded  In  a  bank, 
to  U'  used  for  a  specific  purpose. 

Thus,  they  had  to  iK^rrow  money  from 
trie  bank  to  serve  the  sam?  pur]>os«s. 
wlien  they  had  earmarked  money  on 
deposit  in  the  bank  which  they  could 
not  u-e 

With  all  due  re-pect  and  deference  to 
the  sponsors  of  the  bill,  and  with  the 
commitment  that  I  shall  vote  for  it,  I 
l)elieve  that  in  this  pha.se  of  the  opera- 
tion a  grave  mistake  is  bein'.'  made. 

The  PRKSIDING  OFUCKil  'Mr 
S.xLiNGER  in  the  chair'  Tlie  question  is 
on  agreeini,'  to  th.e  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  I  Mr.  Domintck' 
On  this  question  the  yeas  and  nays  have 
been  ordered;  and  the  clerk  will  call  the 
roll. 

The   leu'islative   clerk    called    the  roll. 
Mr     HUMPHREY      I    announce   thai 
the  Senator  from  .'Krlzona  !Mr   Hayddi! 
is  absent  ori  official  business. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
New  Mexico  [Mr.  Ander.sonI  and  the 
Senatiir  from  Ma.ssachu.setts  I  Mr.  Km- 
NiDY  1  are  absent  becau.se  of  illne.ss. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Nevada  I  Mr.  Cannon  I  is  necessar- 
ily absent. 


t96Jt 

T  further  announce  that,  if  present 
I  Se  the  Senator  from  Arizona 
»S?  H  YDEN  .  the  senator  from  New 
iJ^f".  "'TMr  ANDERSON],  the  Senator 
^^'i^' Massachusetts  iMr.  Kennedy],  and 
IT^XTfrom  Nevada  IMr.  Cannon] 

wTpjirh  vote  "nay." 
"^,  KUCHEL  I  announce  that  the 
».;  from  Arizona  I  Mr.  Goldwater] 
""f^he  Se^^tor  from  Kentucky  [Mr. 
,  .oMi  are  necessarily  absent. 
%e  re.suTt  was  announced-yeas  35, 
navs  59.  as  follows: 

lNo.540Leg.l 

YEAS — 35 
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Cirlso" 
Cooper 
Cotton 

Curtis 
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Dominlclc 

Gut  land 

Kllender 

B^in 

ron« 


Mttn 

Bartlett 

Bayh 

Be«ll 

Bible 

Boggs 

Brewster 

Burtlick 

BTTd.  Va 

BJTd  W  Va 

Ciu< 

Chu.'ch 

Clark 

Dodd 

Dougla." 

Idmoiidson 

^.ilbrlght 

Oore 

Oruenlni!! 

Hftrt 


Anderson 
C»nnon 


Hlrkcnl(X)per  Pearson 

Holland  Robertson 

Hruskii  RusBell 

ji.hnston  Saltonatall 

.Jordan.  NC.  Scott 

rord;in.  Idaho  Simpson 

Uuische  Talmadge 

UMiK   La.  Thurmond 

M.Clellan  Tower 

Mechem  Williams.  Del 

Miller  Young.  N.  Dak. 

Mundt  . 
NAYS— 59 

Hartke  Mu.skte 

Hill  Nelson 

Hvimphrey  Neuberger 

Itiouye  Pastore 

.la.  k.8<Ml  Poll 

JiivUs  Prouty 

K.-atm*;  Proxmlre 

Kuchpl  Randolph 

I^,:l^•  Mo  Rlbtcoff 

Ma-Miuson  Salinger 

M.oislield  Smathers 

Mi-farthy  Smith 
McOce  sparkman 

M.-Govern  Stennls 

Mclniyre  Symington 

McNamara  Wallers 

Melcalf  Wimams.  N.J. 

Monronev  Yarborough 

Morse  Young,  Ohio 

Moss 


NOT  VOTING— 6 


Goldwiiter 
Haydon 


Kennedy 
Morton 


So  Mr.  DoMiNicK's  amendment  was  re- 

Mr  CHURCH.  Mr.  President.  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
amendment   was   rejected. 

Mr  JACKSON.  Mr.  President.  I  move 
to  lay  the  motion  to  reconsider  on  the 

tfible 
The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 

agreed  to.  , 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President.  I  Mk 
for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  passage  of  the 

bill  ^      ^ 

The  veas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  "  PRESIDING     OFFICER.     The 

question  is  on  the  engrossment  of  the 

amendments  and  the  third  reading  of 

the  bill. 

The  amendments  were  ordered  to  be 
enero-sseri.  and  the  bill  to  be  read  a 
third  time. 

The  bill  was  read  the  third  time. 

LAND    AND   WATER   CONSKRVATION   FUND 

Mr.  BIBLE.  Mr.  President,  we  now 
have  bef<ne  us  the  opportunity  to  signal 
a  whole  new  era  in  public  recreation. 
Passage  of  the  land  and  water  conser- 
vation fund  bill  will  be  regarded  by 
history  as  one  of  the  most  significant 
advances  of  the  century  in  this  field.  By 
approving  this  landmark  legislation,  the 
88th  Congress  will  become  the  architect 
of  an  outdoor  recreation  system  which 
has  no  parallel  in  the  history  of  man. 


This  bill  will  make  realities  out  of 
dreams  for  many  States.  It  wUl  do  more 
for  public  recreation  than  any  other 
single  advance  since  the  pioneer  Yellow- 
stone National  Park  Act  of  1872. 

The  need  to  pledge  the  financial  re- 
sovirces  of  the  United  States  behind 
State  and  local  recreation  developments 
has  long  been  recognized.  The  Federal 
Government  cannot  be  the  sole  guardian 
of  the  Nation's  recreation  needs.  Yet 
State  and  local  governments  often  do 
not  have  the  financial  meaios  to  answer 
many  of  those  needs  which  are  neglected 
in  a  national  park  and  recreation  pro- 
gram This  bill  provides  the  answer.  I 
predict  the  response  to  this  legislation 
will  be  more  enthusiastic  than  any  of  us 
now  contemplates. 

An  Important  case  in  point  is  pano- 
ramic Lake  Tahoe.  which  lies  in  Nevada 
and  California.  The  virgin  beauty  of 
this  large  mountain  lake  is  vanishing 
rapidly  before  the  assault  of  the  hotdog 
stand  and  neon  lights  of  commercialism. 
Yet  It  has  been  impossible  so  far  to  ham- 
mer out  any  workable  arrangement  to 
preserve  the  surviving  unspoiled  areas  of 
scenic    shoreline    to    any    meaningful 

extent.  ,       .,        , 

I  take  pride  in  the  fact  that  I  early 
recognized  the  urgent  need  to  act  ef- 
fectively on  the  challenge  of  saving  Lake 
Tahoe  for  future  generations.     At  my 
request.  Secretary  of  the  Interior  Stewart 
Udall  visited  Lake  Tahoe  in  October  of 
1961     He  agreed  with  me  and  the  many 
progressive   leaders    from   Nevada   and 
California  who  joined  in  the  Lake  Tahoe 
tour   that   something    had   to   be   done 
quickly.    The  national  attention  focused 
on  Lake  Tahoe  served  to  spur  efforts 
aimed  at  stopping  the  onrush  of  un- 
wanted commercial  development.     The 
Nevada  Legislature  has  authorized  the 
establishment  of  a  State  park  at  Lake 
•     Tahoe  and  provided  the  machinery  for 
this  goal.    The  State's  limited  finances. 
however,  are  not  enough  to  realize  this 
dream,   even   with   the   aid   of   private 
grants.    Passage  of  this  act  will  enable 
Nevada  to  reach  this  goal. 

This  park  at  Lake  Tahoe  is  one  whicti 
will  benefit  peoples  of  all  States,  not  just 
Nevada.  That  is  why  my  State  regards 
the  land  and  water  conservation  fund  as 
essential  legislation. 

This  is  just  a  single  example.  The 
legislation  we  are  considering  will  serve 
other  States  and  localities  with  similar 
benefits.  But  I  believe  Lake  Tahoe 
dramatizes  the  need  and  the  justifica- 
tion for  this  historical  recreation  legis- 
lation I  commend  the  Interior  Secre- 
tary and  the  administration  as  a  whole 
for  the  work  which  has  been  put  into 
bringing  this  program  before  us.  Now  it 
is  up  to  us  to  answer  the  challenge. 

Recreation  needs  already  outstrip 
recreational  faciUties.  The  priceless 
recreation  potential  nature  has  offered 
this  Nation  is  fast  disappearing.  We 
have  passed  the  time  for  talk.  The  time 
for  action  is  here— now.  Let  us  act  with 
wisdom,  with  inspiration,  and  with  a 
sense  of  history. 

Let  us  stamp  our  fuh  and  firm  ap- 
proval on  this  bill. 

Mr  PELL.  Mr.  President,  I  am  proud 
to  be  a  cosponsor  of  H.R.  3846,  the  Land 


and  Water  Conservation  Fund  Act;  and 
I  heartily  urge  passage  of  this  f arsight- 
ed  bill. 

The  rapidly  growing  population  in  the 
emergent  northeastern  megalopolis 
makes  it  increasingly  necessary  to  set 
aside  and  develop  new  recreational  areas, 
not  only  to  accommodate  the  increasing 
number  of  people,  but  also  to  alleviate 
the  already  overcrowded  areas.  Such  a 
program  is  particularly  imperative  for 
my  own  State  of  Rhode  Island,  which  is 
the  most  densely  populated  State  in  the 
Union, 

A  second,  but  no  less  significant,  aun 
of  the  bill  is  to  preserve  our  natural  re- 
sources from  further  encroachment  by 
the  expanding  cities  and  suburbs. 

I  should   emphasize  the  nationwide 
character  and  acceptance  of  this  pro- 
posed  legislation.     The  biU  has  many 
strong  and  enthusiastic  supporters,  not 
only  in  my  own  State,  but  in  most  other 
States,  as  well.    Forty-nine  out  of  fifty 
States,    and    43    Governors    personally, 
have  endorsed  the  principles  of  the  bill. 
Last  April,  the  Rhode  Island  General 
Assembly  passed  a  resolution   (H,  Res. 
1509)  in  which  it  urged  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States  to  make  favorable  ac- 
tion on  H.R.  3846.    The  assembly  point- 
ed out  that  land  and  water  are  of    the 
utmost  importance  to  the  whole  of  the 
United  States,"  and  that: 

It  is  vital  that  land  and  water  conserva- 
tion be  practiced,  so  that  future  generations 
may  enjoy  the  abundance  with  which  we  are 
blessed. 


The  origins  of  the  land  and  water 
conservation  fund  bill  lie  in  the  recom- 
mendations of  the  Outdoor  Recreation 
Resources  Commission.  The  bill  was 
evolved  after  careful  investigation  and 
review  by  the  administration,  intensive 
study  by  congressional  committees,  sug- 
gestions by  State  and  local  governments, 
and  recommendations  by  numerous  con- 
servation and  recreation  organizations. 

As  most  Senators  know,  the  bill  would 
establish  a  land  and  water  conservation 
fund  which  would  draw  its  moneys  from 
several  sources,  including  modest  admis- 
sion and  user  fees  at  certain  designated 
Federal  recreation  areas,  the  proceeds  of 
the  sale  of  surplus  Federal  real  property, 
the  existing  motorboat  fuels  tax,  and  re- 
payable advance  appropriations,  begin- 
ning with  the  third  year  of  the  fund. 

The  fund  would  buUd  up  gradually, 
so  that  by  the  third  year  it  would  have 
approximately  $180  million  to  use  for 
State  and  Federal  outdoor  recreation  re- 
sources. Of  the  total  amount  m  the 
fund  60  percent  would  go  to  the  States, 
on  a'  matching  basis,  for  planning,  ac- 
quiring, and  developing  outdoor  recrea- 
?^on  a^^as  and  facilities;  and  40  percent 
would  go  to  Federal  agencies,  for  outdoor 
recreation  purposes.  I  should  point  out 
however,  that  no  money  in  the  fund  could 
be  spent  until  Congress  appropriated  it 
through  the  usual  procedure. 

The  share  of  the  fund  going  to  the 
States  would  be  divided  as  follows:  two- 
fifths  equally  among  aU  the  States;  and 
three-fifths  on  the  basis  of  need,  as  de- 
termined by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 
In  distributing  the  three-fifths  on  the 
basis  of  need,  the  Secretary  would  use 
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criteria  spelled  out  in  the  bill,  with  par- 
ticular emphasis  on  the  "proportion 
which  the  population  of  each  State  bears 
to  the  total  population  of  the  United 
States." 

With  the  fund  in  full  operation,  Rhode 
Island  would  he  entitled  to  approximate- 
ly $1  million  a  year.  With  an  equal 
amount  In  matching  money,  our  State 
could  make  grreat  strides  in  planninK,  ac- 
quiring, and  developing  needed  recrea- 
tion areas  and  facilities. 

Cities,  towns,  and  other  political  sub- 
divisions would  be  eligible  for  a  iwrtion 
of  the  funds  granted  to  States  if  their 
outdoor  recreation  plans  were  made  a 
part  of  an  overall,  statewide  plan. 

In  this  connection,  there  has  been 
widespread  interest  in  Rhode  Island 
among  groups  representing  conservation, 
city  and  regional  planning,  land  econom- 
ics, and  wildlife  interests.  They  have 
recognized  that  there  is  an  urgent  need 
for  coordinated  action  in  development 
of  the  State's  natural  resources. 

As  an  outgrowth  of  the  interest  in 
natural  resources  I  have  described,  and 
as  a  result  of  action  by  the  State  leiii.s- 
lature.  Rhode  Island  will  vote  on  a  $5 
million  bond  issue  next  November.  This 
proposal  includes  funds  for  State  pur- 
chase of  park,  and  recreation  areas,  as 
well  as  grants  for  this  purpose  to  local 
governments. 

Rhode  Island's  exi.stin,i?  State  park.s 
and  recreational  areas  provide  approxi- 
mately 8,200  acres  for  nearly  900,000 
residents.  State  officials  have  stated 
that  at  this  time  there  is  a  need  for  ac- 
quisition and  development  of  about  4,700 
acres  of  new  recreation  areas. 

Rhode  Island  has  a  pressing  need  for 
nonurban  recreation  areas  near  popu- 
lation centers,  so  they  can  readily  be 
reached  for  day  or  weekend  use 

The  Atlantic  coastline  and  Narragan- 
sett  Bay  are  major  recreation  resources 
in  Rhode  Island.  Greater  recreation  use 
of  these  areas  can  be  encourasjed  by  pro- 
viding adequate  recreation  facilities  at 
appropriate  locations  and  by  protecting 
the  water  and  shoreline  from  oil  and 
waste  pollution. 

I  have  touched  only  the  highlights  of 
the  land  and  water  conservation  fund 
bill  and  possible  plans  for  the  develop- 
ment of  recreation  areas  by  Rhode  Is- 
land. But  it  Is  clear  that  my  State  is 
strongly  behind  the  bill,  and  will  move 
with  alacrity  to  take  advantage  of  its 
provisions  when  it  is  enacted 

Mr.  President,  again  I  urge  the  Senate 
to  pass  H.R.  3846  without  delay  The 
Nation  urgently  needs  this  proposed  leg- 
islation. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  pay  tribute  to  the  President's  Outdoor 
Recreation  Resources  Review  Commis- 
sion, chaired  by  Laurance  S.  Rockefel- 
ler of  New  York,  whose  magnificent  re- 
port, I  believe,  was  heavily  responsible 
for  the  most  constructive  effort  we  are 
making  in  the  Land  and  Water  Conser- 
vation Fund  Act. 

The  Commission  was  composed  of  two 
majority  and  two  minority  Members  of 
the  Senate,  a  like  number  from  the 
House,  and  seven  public  members  ap- 
pointed by  the  President.  At  the  time  it 
made  Its  final  report.  Its  members  were 


Senators  Anderson.  Jackson,  Miller,  and 
the  late  Senator  Dworshak.  House  mem- 
bers were  Representatives  Saylor,  Pfost, 
Rivers  of  Alaska,  and  Kyi.  The  Presi- 
dential appointees  were  Messrs.  Liiurance 
S  Rockefeller  'Chairman',  and  Samuel 
T.  Darm,  dean  emeritus  of  the  University 
of  Michigan  School  of  Natural  Re- 
sources: Mrs  Marian  S.  Dryfoos,  of  the 
New  York  Times;  and  Messrs.  Bernard 
L  Orell.  of  the  Weyerhaeuser  Co. :  Joseph 
W.  Penfold,  of  the  I/aak  Walton  League 
of  America;  M  PYedenk  Smith,  of  the 
Prudential  Insurance  Co.  of  America ; 
and  Chester  S.  Wilson,  former  commis- 
sioner of  conservation  of  the  State  of 
Minnesota 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  I  may 
have  pimtid  at  thi.s  point  m  my  remarks 
an  editorial  praising  the  sound  conclu- 
sl()n.^  of  tiu'  C'ommi.s.sion's  report  which  I 
feel  have  formed  the  basis  for  a  great 
national  future  in  the  recreation  and 
conservation  field,  of  which  this  par- 
ticular bill  is  a  very  important  part. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Without 
objection,  it  is  .so  ordered. 

RESPo.NsiBn.rrres  in  Oi'tdoor  Recreatiom 

The  ORRRC  report  emphasized  that  the 
key  elements  In  a  tut-al  effort  t<>  make  out- 
door recreation  opportunities  avallftble  are 
private  enterprise,  the  States,  ,ind  local  gov- 
ernment. In  relation  to  them,  the  role  of 
Federal  agencies  should  not  be  one  of  domi- 
nation but  of  cooperation  and  ajs.slstanoe  In 
meeting  their  respective  needs,  the  report 
stressed- 

These  principles  are  cornerstoncB — upon 
which  the  work  of  the  new  Bureau  of  Out- 
diM  r  Recreation  Is  proceedlni?  Following 
ORRRC's  views.  American  Forests  hold.s  these 
truths  to  be  self-evident:  di  The  most  Im- 
portant single  force  In  outdnor  recreation  l.s 
prlviite  endeavor — Individual  Initiative,  vol- 
untary groups  of  many  kinds,  and  private 
enterprise;  i2)  cities,  counties,  and  other 
local  governments  should  create  a  recreation 
environment  which  will  make  urban  areas 
more  livable,  (3)  State  governments  should 
play  the  pivotal  role  In  a  national  effort  to 
Improve  outdoor  recreation  opporttinltles; 
1 4)  the  Federal  Governmenf  .should  exercise 
national  leadership  in  outdi>:>r  recreation,  ex- 
tend technical  and  financial  assLstance  to  the 
States  and  through  them  to  local  govern- 
ments; cooperate  with  the  States  In  mnklng 
technical  assistance  available  to  private  In- 
dividuals and  organizations;  and  provide 
needed  outdoor  recreation  opp<irtiitiltles  on 
its  own  lands  and  water;  and  (5i  the  magni- 
tude of  the  task  requires  the  best  efforts  of 
all  and  a  proper  bidance  among  the  levels 
'  f  government  and  the  private  sector 

American  Forests  believes  these  principles 
embody  the  essence  of  the  ORRRC  report  It 
believes  further  that  these  keystones  con- 
stitute a  sound  philosophy  upon  which  to 
bvUld  the  Nation's  out<loc)r  recreation 
program 

To  make  that  prognun  a  reality,  three 
pieces  of  legislation  are  needed  If  the  Fed- 
eral Government  Is  to  till  Its  proper  rule  In 
outdoor  recreation 

One  already  has  passed  the  Congress  and 
hfus  been  signed  Into  law  This  Is  Public  Law 
88  29  which  serves  as  the  Organic  Act  of 
the  Bureau  of  Outdoor  Recreation  and  de- 
fines basic  Federal  outdoor  recreation  respon- 
sibilities It  recognizes  fully  the  relative 
importance  of  private  endeavor  and  the  vari- 
ous levels  of  government  In  supplying  the 
public  with  outdoor  recreation  opptjrtunitles 
The  law  authorizes  Federal  recreation  action, 
cooperation  with  the  States  and  their  politi- 
cal subdivisions,  and  assistance  to  private 
enterprise 


A  second  essential  measure,  the  Und 

I 
ignlzes  the   recreation   Interrelatlonghin. 


water  conservation  fund  bill,  is  now 
lug   before   the  Congress.     Tliis  further*"*' 


the   various   levels   of  government  and  m 
vate  enterprise      It  makes  certain  of  th 
thorltles    in    Public    Law * 


»u- 


'■    88-29    effective  b. 
recreation    »— —-  ■     ^ 


providing    Federal     rccreaiion    grant«-ln.4i^ 
t<)  the  .States  on  a  maiohed-fund  basis    w 
requl.'^lte    to    the    grants    would    be  coma^ 
hensive  State  recreation  plans,  useful  to   m 
levels   of    government    and   private  endM.~ 


t-   I c-inTfiuiijii    (-" Kfuiini   ai  certain  fwi 
levels      The   land  and  water  consern 
fund  would  be  financed  largely  by  ujl 
at  cert<iln  Federal  recreation  areiu.  JnT 


endeavw 
as    well       In    addition    to   State   grant*   uT 
land  and  water  bill   provides  money  to 
hance    recreation    potential    at   certain  isS 
eral   levels      '^'    '— -■   ---   -    •  ^ 

tlon  f 

fee.s  ai  rtruim  reuerai  recreation  areas  all 
cation  of  the  existing  tax  on  motorboat  fueU 
proceeds  from  sale  of  Federal  surplus  re. 
property,  and  repavable  advance  appropru 
tlons  A  total  of  47  State  government*  aai 
manv  or«an!/,atlons.  Including  APA  are  sud- 
portlng  this  bill 

As  ha.s  been  noted  previously  In  this  tnaa. 
zlne.  some  opixislilon  has  developed  in  ref- 
erence to  the  land  and  water  conserratloc 
fund  bill  More  of  the  same  from  the  Na. 
ttonal  Waterways  Conference  Is  an.swered  ic 
'he  c\irrent  Issued  by  .Senat<ir  Clinton  P 
.Anherson.  of  New  Mexico,  starting  on  pan 
24.  Meanwhile,  a  number  of  Governors  and 
resource  leaders  in  47  .States  say  thev  ww 
this  bill  In  a  letter  to  President  Johnsot 
Gov  John  W  King,  of  New  Hampshire 
said  "New  Hampshire  needs  this  bill  "  att 
Gov  Wllll.'un  B  S>rantt)n.  of  PennsylvanU 
Gov  Albert  D  Roselllnl,  W.ushlngton  state 
Gov  Terry  Sanford,  of  North  Carolina,  and 
Gov  John  M  Dalton.  of  Missouri  Supp<in  of 
this  bill  Is  truly  formidable  ArKiiments  of 
that  minority  opposed  do  not  withstand  cl« 
scrutiny  too  well  ivs  wltne.s.sed  by  Senator 
Anderson'.s  rebuttal  of  the  National  Water- 
ways Conference  position  In  this  Issue 

The  third  measure  needed  to  flU  out  th« 
Federal  Government's  role  in  outdixir  recre- 
ation p<illcy  and  planning  wuild  pmrtde 
more  adequate  technical  assistance  to  lod 
governments  and  private  enterprise  In  Use 
with  the  ORRRC  approach,  such  a.ss!staDC« 
should  be  available  on  a  Federal-State  cc- 
operative  basis,  similar  to  the  tested  Clarke- 
McNiiTv  farm  forestry  program  which  hu 
proven  so  effective  Under  this  approach 
the  Federal  Government  would  confine  I'j 
role  to  providing  part  of  the  funds  needed 
to  employ  a  State  sUiff  of  outdo<ir  recreation 
technicians  Services  of  the  technlclaai 
would  reach  local  governments  and  private 
recreation  enterprise   under  State  direction 

Proposals  for  this  third  piece  of  needfd 
recreation  legislation  are  still  In  the  evolu- 
tionary stage 

With  Federal  a.sslstance  available  unde 
the  three  propr)sals.  the  States  wovild  be  ii 
position  U]  truly  play  their  "pivotal  role"  it 
acquisition,  development,  and  maintenance 
of  State  and  regional  areas,  in  assisting  lod 
government,  and  In  providing  leadership  and 
planning. 

The  local  governments  would  be  In  posi- 
tion to  expand  their  efforts  to  provide  out- 
do<jr  recreation  opportunities,  with  particula: 
emphasis  upon  sei'urlng  open  space  and  de- 
veloping recreation  areas  In  and  around  met- 
ropolitan and  other  urban  areas. 

Private  enterprl.se  would  have  available 
the  technical  assistance  It  requires  If  It  U 
to  develop  commercial  facilities  and  servlMi 
which  will  return  a  profit,  and  nonprofit 
groups  Would  be  able  to  operate  efflclentiy 
and  to  the  greatest  possible  advantage  to 
the  public  The  fees  which  will  be  ch&rjed 
at  certain  Federal  recreation  areas  will  b«ip 
private  commercial  outdoor  recreation  en- 
terprise be  competitive— and  help  anf*«r 
chief  complaint  to  date  of  the  private  recw 
atlon  entrepreneur 

The  alternative  to  the  phllo.sophy  embod- 
ied  In  the  three  es.sential  pieces  of  legl«l»- 


Hi«cu8sed  and   In   the  ORRRC   recom- 
tion  discu  ^^  undesirable  pressures  for 

o">'*»"l'^reUion  action  In  areas  which 
'***  roM^rlvthe  States,  their  political  8ub- 
"ScK  and  private  enterprise,  should  oc- 

'"Sls  alternative  Is  not  acceptable.  The 
ORRRC  philosophy  Is 
Mr  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  we  have 
!r  reached  the  third  reading  of  the 
Urn  I  have  a  prepared  statement  to 
Ske  in  support  of  the  legislation. 

The  Senator  from  Tennessee  [Mr. 
Walters!,  has  some  questions  he  desires 
^^k  me.     These  are  questions  that  will 

'^I'^Jt'fhe^Senate  on  notice  that  it  will 
be  approximately  15  or  20  minutes  before 
the  yea  and  nay  vote. 

LAND  AND  WATEM  CONSERVATION  FUND 

This  Congress  is  on  the  threshold  of 
.«moleting  a  legislative  program  in  the 
S  of  conservation  which  wUl  make  it 
L  most  memorable  conservation  Con- 
gress since  the  fundamental  guidelines 
for  our  national  park  and  national  forest 
systems  were  laid  down  a  half  century 
and  more  ago. 

The  wilderness  bill,  now  in  conference, 
IS  designed  to  assure  the  American  people 
a  heritage  of  incalculable  value,  un- 
matched anywhere  in  the  world.  The 
nending  bill  would  supplement  the  pre- 
cious resource  of  wilderness  with  an  ex- 
panding resource  of  outdoor  recreation 
facilities  located  and  developed  in  such 
a  way  as  io  provide  ready  access  for  the 
whole  population,  whether  rural  or  city- 
dwelling,  affluent  or  tightly  budgeted. 
lighthearted  or  in  need  of  deep  spiritual 
refreshment.  The  two  programs  com- 
bined, if  finally  enacted  before  this 
session  adjourns,  will  make  this  a  land- 
mark conservation  Congress. 

The  Land  and  Water  Conservation 
Fund  Act.  which  is  now  before  the  Sen- 
ate proposes  a  new  system  of  raising 
monev  for  u.se  by  the  States,  and.  to  a 
lesser  extent,  bv  Federal  agencies,  to  ac- 
quire and  develop  places  where  people 
can  go  for  boating,  fishing,  and  hiking— 
or  to  picnic,  camp  out,  or  merely  stroll 
in  the  sunshine — away  from  the  crowd- 
ing noi.se,  clutter,  and  terision  which  in- 
creasingly besets  them  in  their  daUy 
lives. 

The  need  for  expanding  these  oppor- 
tunities   is    amply    demonstrated.    We 
have  become  an  urban  civilization.    Our 
population  is  increasing  at  a  rapid  pace 
and    is    increasingly    concentrated    in 
metropolitan  centers.    At  the  same  time. 
the  great   new    highway    systems   now 
nearinp  completion  have  enhanced  mo- 
bility, so  that  most  people  now  find  it 
feasible  to  get  out  of  the  city,  even  at 
frequent  intervals  and  for  short  times, 
In  search  of  outdoor  recreation,    Siis- 
tained  prosperity  has  also  had  its  ef- 
fect    People  with  steady  jobs,  working 
regular  hours,  find  that  they  have  money 
left  over,  after  the  more  obvious  neces- 
sities of  life  are  provided  for,  to  use  for 
play  and  the  enjoyment  of  the  outdoors. 
I  think  we  should  take  note.  too.  that 
farm  life  is  no  longer  the  pastoral  idyll 
of  yesteryear.    The  smell  of  the  tractor 
exhaust  "has   replaced,  for   many,  the 
flower-laden  breezes  wafting  from  the 
nearbv  meadow.    The  sound  of  leather 
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creaking  and  horses  blowing  at  the  end 
of  the  row  has  given  way  to  the  steady 
roar  of  the  internal  combustion  engine. 
The  farmer  comes  in  to  dinner,  more 
often  than  not,  with  axle  grease  stains  on 
his  hands.     His  wife  no  longer  sends  the 
children  to  the  thicket  for  wild  berries  or 
to  the  brook  to  catch  a  mess  of  fish  for 
supper.    She   shops   for   groceries,   like 
her  sister  in  the  city,  at  the  supermar- 
ket    She  is  likely  to  spend  her  evenings 
working    with    her    husband    over    the 
ledger  books.    Farm  people,  as  much  as 
their  city  cousins,  need  accessible  places 
where  they  can  get  away  from  it  all,  close 
to  nature,  in  the  great  outdoors. 

These  changed  conditions  of  American 
life  have  led  to  a  startling  increase  in  the 
demand  for  outdoor  recreation.    In  the 
first  14  years  after  World  War  n,  while 
our  population  increased  by  a   fourth, 
pressure  on  the  available  facilities  for 
recreation   in  our   national   parks    and 
forests,  and  at  State  parks,  has  more 
than  doubled.    Recreational  visits  to  the 
national    forests    have    in    fact    quad- 
rupled in  this  period.    And  per  capita 
uses  of  outdoor  recreation  facilities  of 
this  kind  jumped  from  an  annual  aver- 
age of  less  than  1  per  person  m  194b 
to  2.3  m  1960. 

At  the  same  time,  the  States,  which 
ought  properly  to  have  a  leading  role  in 
providing  opportunities  for  outdoor  rec- 
reation, suitable  to  the  varying  needs  and 
resources  which  this  vast  country  affords, 
have  been  nearly  overwhelmed  by  other, 
seemingly  more  pressing,  calls  upon  their 
financial  resources.    And  daily,  as  the 
cities   stretch   their    concrete    tentacles 
farther  and  farther  into  the  countiyside, 
as  superhighways  chew  through  woods 
and  hills,  as  private  developments  seal 
off  choice  areas  for  the  exclusive  enjoy- 
ment of  those  with  membership  in  the 
club,  it  gets  harder,  and  more  expensive, 
for  the  States  to  find  and  develop  places 
which  can  be  set  aside  for  the  use  and 
enjoyment  of  all  the  people. 

To  meet  this  critical  need,  the  Out- 
door Recreation  Resources  Review  Com- 
mission—on which  both  Gracie  Pfost, 
who  then  represented  Idaho's  First  Con- 
gressional District,  and  the  late  Henry 
Dworshak.  then  Idaho's  senior  Senator, 
served  with   great  distinction— recom- 
mended a  new  program  o^  f  ^ants-^^;^^" 
to  the  States,  to  be  matched  and  used  by 
^em  in  pursuit  of  a  comprehens  ve  plan 
of  outdoor  recreation  development^    In 
its  final  report,  the  Commission  said: 

All  levels  of  government  share  an  interest 
in  aid Tes^onsllillty  for  meeting  the  outdoor 
recreation  needs  of  the  Nation  *  *  ••  How 
ever  the  State  government*  have  dominant 
puWlc  responsibility  and  should  play  the 
pivotal  role.  Accordingly,  It  Is  extremel> 
ImDOrtent  to  stimulate  State  activity  • 

Sme  Stetes  are  expanding  their  outdoor 
f^Luon  programs,  but  progress  has  been 
ISw  in  mLy  areas.  The  proposed  grant 
proym  would  encourage  action  on  both 
State  and  local  problems. 

I  strongly  endorse  the  Commission's 
view  that  the  States  should  play  the 
pivotal  role:  and  the  bill  we  are  now 
considering  so  provides.  Sixty  perc^t 
of  the  moneys  which  come  into  the  land 
and  water  conservation  fund  will  be 
available  for  appropriation  to  the  States, 


on  a  matching  basis,  for  planning,  acqui- 
sition,  and   development  of   land   and 
water  areas  for  public  outdoor  recrea- 
tion purposes.   Each  State  which  chooses 
to  participate  will  be  required  to  develop 
a  comprehensive  statewide  plan  for  use 
of  the  grant  money.    The  plan  may  caU 
for  transfer  of  funds  by  the  States  to 
counties  and  cities  for  their  own  use  m 
projects    consistent    with    the    overall 
Statewide  program.    This  feature  is  of 
special  importance  in  Idaho,  where  sev- 
eral cities  and  counties,  particularly  m 
the  northern  regions  of  lakes  and  for- 
ests, are  eager  to  go  ahead  with  plarined 
recreation  developments  now  stymied  lor 

lack  of  funds.  t^  v,^  oicn 

The  State  goverrunent  m  Idaho  also 
has  special  need  for  recreational  develop- 
ment    It  is  proposed,  as  one  example, 
to  develop  the  beautiful  area  formerly 
used  as  the  Farragut  Naval  Training 
Center,  on  Lake  Pend  Oreille,  which  will 
be   the   site   of   the   1965    annual   Girl 
Scout  encampment,  into  a  State  park. 
I  am  confident  that  other  projects  of 
great  benefit  to  Idaho's  recreational  and 
tourist  potential  will  be  developed,  at 
State  initiative,  under  the  stunulus  ol 
this  bill.    In  this  connection.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  a  letter  from  the 
Governor  of  Idaho  to  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior,  dated  March  29,  1963,  gen- 
erally endorsing  the  philosophy  of  the 
bill,  may  be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 

as  follows : 

State  or  Idaho, 

Boise,  March  29,1963. 
Hon.  Stewart  L.  Udall, 
Secretary  of  the  Interior, 
U.S.  Department  of  the  Interior. 
Washington,  D.C. 

DEAR  MR.  Secretart:  I  have  «ad  with  in- 
terest  your   comments   on   S.  859   and  H.R. 
1762  which  are  Identical  bills  to  establish  a 
land  and  water  conservation  ^^^^^  to  assist 
in  the  development  of  present  and   future 
outdoor  recreation  demands  In  this  country^ 
Although  I  have  not  had  an  opportunity  to 
discuss  ^L  at  length  with  ".embers  of  our 
State  government,  I  do  think  that  recogni- 
tion and  implementation  of  at  least  a  por- 
t  CS  of  the  report  of  the  Outdoor  Recreation 
Resources  Review  Commission  Is  very    Ime  y 
and  would  do  much  to  prepare  for  future 
generations  and  make  It  possible  for  them 
lo  enjoy  the  outdoor  areas  of  our  g«at  State^ 
You  must  understand,  of  cour^^    that   a 
great  deal  of  study  on  the  part  of  the  State 
S  Waho  must  go  Into  the  development  of 
recreational  areas  before  any  A^al  coi^^- 
ment  or  suggestions  could  '^^  "^^^'^^^^^  ^°^. 
pver    there  are  areas  where  State  and  Fed- 
eral'  participation  can  probably  be  of  grea 
benefit  and  at  least  in  this  area  these  bills 
have  much  to  recommend  them. 

one  of  the  questions  I  might  have  would 
hP  the  fee  schedule  which  would  be  estab- 
fi^hedhy  the  president  and  upon  what  rec- 
r?at'onaf  facilities  such  fee  schedule  would 

'''^f:^ol:  are  some  rather  hasty  reac- 
tions to  your  letter  and  enclosures,  and  per- 
haps as  these  legislations  move  through  Oon- 
eress  a  more  detailed  examination  and  fur- 
Sef'recommendatlons  from  Idaho  may  be 
In  order. 

Slncerely^^^^^  E.  Smtlm.  Governor. 


Mr  CHURCH.  There  is  also  m  IdiOio 
an  area  which  commends  itself  most 
strongly  for  acquisition  with  funds  which 
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will  be  availabte  under  this  bill  for  ex- 
penditure by  Federal  agencies.  On  Up- 
per Priest  Lake,  near  the  Canadian  bor- 
der, private  development  of  a  single  tract 
of  land  threatens  to  thwart  efforts  by 
the  State  and  the  Forest  Service,  as  well 
as  by  sportsmen  and  conservationists  in 
Idaho  and  throughout  the  Nation,  to 
preserve  a  rare  and  exquisite  lakeshore 
in  its  natural  state.  Idaho  people  have 
been  grappling  for  more  than  4  years 
with  this  problem.  While  some  prog- 
ress has  been  naade.  no  certain  solution 
is  yet  in  sight  unless  the  pending  bill  is 
enacted.  The  Forest  Service  has  assured 
me,  however,  that  the  land  in  question 
could  be  purchased  with  money  appro- 
priated from  the  land  and  water  conser- 
vation fund,  and  that  It  recognizes  "the 
desirability  of  acquiring  these  lands  and 
thus  assuring  that  Upper  Priest  Lake 
would  not  be  developed  in  an  undesirable 
manner."  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
a  letter  to  me  on  thi.s  subject  from  the 
Chief  of  the  Forest  Service,  dated  July 
30  of  this  year,  may  be  printed  in  full  at 
this  point  in  the  Rbcord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  prmU'd  in  the  Record. 
as  follows : 

U.S.  Dkpajrtmknt  or  Agricvlvvke. 

F"REsr  Servict:. 
Washington.  DC  ,  July  30.  1964 
Hon.  Pranx  Cht-'rch. 
U.S.  Senate. 

DzAM  Sbnatos  CtafRCH  In  .'esp<inie  to  ynur 
request  at  the  hearing  on  H  R  3846.  the 
land  and  water  conservation  fund  bill. 
Secretary  Preemaa  promised  that  we  would 
give  you  a  statement  as  to  whether  the  land 
and  water  conservation  fund  which  would 
be  established  by  that  bill  cnuld  be  u.sed  to 
purchase  the  private  land  I'X-ated  on  Upper 
Priest  Lake  In  Id»hc> 

Under  the  language  of  this  bill  aa  It  was 
passed  by  the  Hon.se  of  Representiitlves. 
moneys  approprUted  U)  this  Department 
from  the  fund  covild  be  used  to  purchase 
these  lands.  Such  purcha-ses  cnuld  be  made 
under  the  authority  for  land  acquisitions 
contained  In  the  Weeks  law  nt  March  1.  1911 
(36  Stat.  WJl).  The  purch.tses  under  this 
act  would  require  tlie  approval  of  the  Na- 
tional Forest  Reservation  Comml.soton 

We  understand  that  both  Bonner  County 
and  State  offlclals  have  expressed  their  sup- 
port for  the  purchase  of  these  tracts  by  the 
Forest  Service  for  sulmluistration  as  p.irts  of 
the  KanikJu  Nation.ii  Forest  We  recognize 
the  desirability  of  acqulrlni?  these  lands  and 
thus  assuring  that  upper  Priest  I^ke  would 
not  be  developed  In  an  undesirable  manner 
The  owner  of  the  key  tract  has  plans  fur 
the  sale  and  development  of  his  property 
that  would  be  Inoompatible  with  the  over- 
all management  objective  If  this  is  to  be 
avoided,  early  action  fi>r  the  acquisition  of 
these  lands  Is  essential 
Sincerely  yiuirs. 

Edw\rd  P    Ci.UT.  Chief 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr  President,  it  is 
not  proposed  to  levy  a  general  tax  to 
raise  the  Federal  share  of  the  money  to 
be  used,  imder  this  bill,  for  recreational 
development.  Rather,  the  money  will 
come  from  the  proceeds  of  the  sale  of 
Federal  surplus  lands,  from  the  trans- 
fer of  unreclaiBied  Federal  taxes  on 
motorboat  fuels,  and  from  nominal  ad- 
mission and  u.ser  fees  at  federally  ad- 
ministered recreation  areas,  desitjnatrd 
by  the  President. 

The  bill  erects  careful  safeguards  to 
insure    that    no    abusable    authority    Is 


granted.  The  committee  has  been  espe- 
cially concerned,  for  example,  about  the 
precise  nature  and  amount  of  the  fees 
which  may  be  charged  for  the  u.se  of 
recreational  facilities  provided  and  ad- 
minist<^Tt'd  at  Fedfial  fxpenso  In  gfii- 
eral.  we  havf  provided,  by  committt^e 
amendment  to  the  bill,  that  these  ciiarges 
must  be  limited  to  a  reasonable  amount 
for  actual  use  of  such  facilities  a.s  de- 
veloped campgrouiid.s.  wht-re  .service.s  are 
furnished — parking  places  and  fh'ctnc 
plug-ins  for  trailer  coaches,  garbage  dis- 
posal, sanitary  aroomrnudaiKins  and  the 
like.  There  will  be  no  charge  for  gen- 
eral acct>.s,s  t<:>  the  national  forests  or  the 
public  domain. 

Special  consideration  has  been  given 
to  the  question  of  the  policy  which  should 
govern  recreational  use  of  waters,  such 
as  the  lakes,  streams,  canals,  and  reser- 
voirs. The  Hou.se  approved  an  amt-nd- 
mrnt  t<")  prohibit  any  charge  for  the  coni- 
nierclal  use  of  such  waters  But  in  the 
Senate  committee,  we  have  gone  much 
further.  The  committee  ha.s  accepted  an 
amendment,  which  I  propost-d.  to  rule 
out  any  passibihty  that  fees  will  be 
charged  for  any  use  of  water,  as  such, 
under  any  provision  of  the  bill  In  my 
own  State,  the  waters  impmindt'd  by  such 
Federal  projects  as  the  Lucky  Peak  Dam. 
above  Boise,  and  the  Palisades  Dam  on 
the  Upper  Snake  River,  are  fre<My  en- 
joyed for  boating  and  water  skiing  on  a 
large  .'Jcale  The  bill,  as  amended,  in- 
sures that  these  uses  may  continue  with- 
out charge. 

Mr,  WALTERS  Mr  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Idaho  yield' 

Mr  CHURCH  I  am  happy  to  yield. 
Mr.  VV.AI.TERS  'Hie  Senator  from 
Idaho  has  mentioned  the  lakes  and 
streams  in  his  State  that  would  be 
exempted  from  fees  I  should  like  to 
ask  if  what  he  said  applies  to  the  TVA 
lakes  m  the  TVA  valley. 

Mr  CHURCH  There  is  no  que.stlon 
that  the  language  of  the  bill,  as  amended 
by  the  Senate  eonimittee,  and  further 
pxTfected  through  the  adoption  of  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  di.slinguished 
senior  Senator  fr<im  Oklahoma  I  Mr. 
MoNRONEY  I  this  afternoon,  makes  it  per- 
fectly clear  that  no  entrance  or  u.ser  fee 
may  be  charged  for  the  use  of  the  waters 
m  any  of  the  TWA  reservoirs  or.  for  that 
matter,  in  any  of  the  natural  lakes  in 
that  region  or  any  other  part  of  the 
country 

Mr.  WALTERS  I  should  like  to  ask 
if  the  same  procedure  would  apply  to 
the  dams  and  lakes  constructed  by  the 
Army  Engineers 

Mr.  CHURCH  It  w..uld  The  lan- 
guage IS  all-inclusive  No  charge  may 
be  made  for  the  use  of  waters.  wh«>ther 
Ihey  be  natural  lakes,  rivers,  streams, 
canals,  or  reservoirs  constructed  either 
by  the  Corps  of  Engineers  or  the  Bureau 
of  Reclamation. 

Mr.  WALTF:R.s  I  believe  the  clarify- 
ing amendme::'  offered  by  the  Senator 
from  Oklahoma  'Mr.  Monro.veyI  makes 
it  clear  that  no  char..'e  would  be  made 
for  access  to  tho.se  lake's  or  for  the  u'^e 
(if  the  waters. 

Mr  CHURCH  The  Senator  is  ab- 
-solutely  correct      Adoption  of  the  Mon- 


roney  amendment  makes  it  clear  that»K. 
free  use  of  the  water  is  meant  aii  ♦ 
include  acce-ss  to  the  waters.  * 

Mr.  WALTERS.     I  commend  the  Ri>r, 
ator  from  Idaho  for  the  frank  clarlfiS' 
tion  that  he  has  brought  about  in  m!" 
bill.  "  "* 

Mr  CHURCH.  Mr.  President  from 
the  beginning  the  distinguished 'junS 
Senator  from  Tennessee  has  express^ 
a  keen  Interest  in  seeing  to  it  that  frS 
access  to  the  great  reservoirs  In  the  Ten 
nessee  Valley  should  be  preserved  for 
they  have  been  a  most  valuable  recrea 
tional  resource  in  that  region  of  th« 
country  I  commend  the  Senator  both 
for  his  interest  and  for  .seeing  to  it  that 
the  bill  was  mixiified  in  such  a  way  as  to 
guarantee  continued  free  access  to  and 
u.se  of.  the  waters  of  the  reservoirs  in  the 
Tenne.ssee  Valley. 

Mr.  WALTtlRS.  I  thank  the  Senator 
Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  Pre.sident,  the 
committee  al.so  approved  a  sixx-ial  provi- 
sion  which  I  sus-'gested  with  respect  to 
wilderness  areas.  It  is  the  policy  of  the 
bill  that  fees  .shall  be  related  to  the  use  of 
facilities,  not  to  enjoyment  of  the  natural 
environment  Since  tliere  will  be  no  fa- 
cilities, m  this  sense,  in  the  wilderness 
areas,  we  th<iUght  it  proper  to  provide 
that  no  fee  of  any  kind  may  bi-  charged 
for  admi.s.sion  to,  or  use  of.  such  areas 

Mr  President,  with  the.se  [irotectlve 
provisions,  I  am  confident  that  the  bill 
to  create  a  land  and  wat<^r  conserva- 
tion fund  will  meet  an  import.ant  need 
for  gi  eater  recreational  opportunitie.s,  in 
Idaho  and  the  Nation,  and  I  commend  It 
to  the  Senate.  I  hope  that,  in  tlu-  com- 
ing Vote,  the  bill  will  be  overwhelmingly 
approved 

Mr.  BIBLE  Mr  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  ' 

Mr  CHURCH  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Nevada 

Mr  BIBIJ:  Mr  President,  during  the 
consideration  of  the  bill  there  wa.s  con- 
^>iderable  di.scu.ssion  about  th.e  contribu- 
tions made  not  only  by  private  individ- 
uals, but  foundations.  States,  and  politi- 
cal subdivisions  as  well. 

Two  years  ago,  the  Senate  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  had  occa- 
sion to  go  into  this  problem  in  detail. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  in- 
corjx)rated  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
as  a  part  of  my  remarks  a  statement  con- 
tained in  the  report  of  the  committee 
at  that  time  indicating  the  contributions 
which  States  have  made  to  the  various 
park  areas  ihrougiiout  the  United  States. 
The  purpo.se  of  this  request  is  to  indicate 
the  great  difficulty  we  have  encountered, 
up  to  the  present  time,  in  obtaining  nec- 
e.s.sary  land  for  recreational  areas  to 
move  tiiese  great  projects  forward.  I 
think  it  is  indicative  of  the  problems  we 
have  faced  on  the  Federal  level  in  past 
years. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Nevada? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

In  the  past.  States  have  made  .substantial 
contributions  to  achieve  the  designation  of 
national  parks  within  their  boundaries. 
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>,t  insunces  of  such  contribution,  are 

PASK     AREAS     TO     WHICH     8TATO     HAV» 
**'°'         MADl  UARCE  CONTRIBOnONB 

„,,  B.„d  National  Park:  The  State  of 
Te^  donated  691.978  acres  valued  at  $1.- 

'^•^fverelades  National  Park:  The  State  of 

'  .^rcontributed  *2  million  with  which 
''"''rnl^d  Stales  purciiftsed  387.700  acres. 
^'  l^^on  the  State  gave  to  the  United 
'°  ,-  M6  000  acres  of  land  and  water.  Sub- 
^  nm  the  United  States  and  the  State 
"''liinHda  entered  Into  an  exchange  pursuant 
"^n  act  of  Congress  which  resulted  In  a  net 
"'in  of  42  701  Hcres  for  the  park. 
^^i  rreat'smokv  Mountains  National  Park: 
J.  ^tlt^  of  North  Carolina  donated  •2.005.- 
Zf^tne  acquisition  of  land.  The  State 
TrrLeslee  donated  $1,573,488  and  subse- 

-„fTv  the  State  of  Tennessee,  together  with 
'lew  of  Knoxvllle.  donated  $273,558  for 
ILulrlng  lands  for  the  park. 

*  Hiwall  National  Park:  Hawaii,  as  au- 
thorized by  Congress,  and  at  no  expense  to 
Se  Sited  States,  conveyed  for  Inclusion  In 
X  Dark  Ut6.040  acres  comprising  ceded 
l^ds  lands  acquired  in  exchanges,  and  lands 
Sased.  with  an  estimated  total  value  of 
P^OOO  The  State  Is  now  transferring. 
Sut  cost  to  the  tJnlted  SUtes.  title  to 
in  additional  21,797  acres. 

5  Isle  Rovale  National  Park:  The  State 
of  Michigan  spent  $100,000  to  purchase  5.410 
^res  for  the  park.  In  addition.  It  transferred 
3  000  Rcres  of  St.ite  land  which  had  an  estl- 
aiited  value  of  $60,000.  Subsequently,  the 
S^'f  d.  i-^it.-cl  405.500  acres  of  submerged 
Uuids  up>  n  which  a  nominal  value  has  been 
o'aced  "f  $405  500 

6  Mammoth  Cave  National  Park:  Ken- 
tucky contributed  $2,858,228  with  which  It 
purchased  42.510  acres  of  land  for  the  park. 

7  Shenandoah  National  Park:  Virginia 
ar.d  i"ts  cltl7f>n.s  contributed  $1,837,828  for  the 
nurchase  of  183,311  acres. 

8  Cape  Hatteras  National  Seashore  Recrea- 
Von  .Irea  Matching  private  donations,  the 
state  of  Niirth  Carolina  contributed  $818,000 
w"h  whUh  the  United  States  purchased 
land'  In  addition,  the  State  donated  lands 
m  the  amrunt  of  7.200  acres  which  had  a 
value  of  approximately  $164,000. 

The  PRFSIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
haunt:  born  read  the  third  time,  the 
question  is.  Shall  it  pass?  On  this  ques- 
Uon  the  veas  and  nays  have  been  or- 
dfTPd.  and  the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 
The  Iruislativc  clerk  called  the  roll. 
Mr  HUMPHREY.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  Arizona  IMr.  HaydenI 
and  the  Senator  from  Virginia  [Mr. 
Robertson!  are  absent  on  official  busi- 
ne.ss 

I  al.so  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
New  Mexico  IMr.  ANnERSONl  and  the 
Senator  from  Mas.sachusetts  (Mr.  Ken- 
nedy! are  absent  because  of  illness. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Nevada  IMr.  Cannon]  is  necessar- 
llv  absent. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  New  Mex- 
ico !Mr  ANnKRsoNl.  the  Senator  from 
Nevada  I  Mr,  Cannon  1 .  the  Senator  from 
Anzona  I  Mr.  HaydenI,  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  IMr.  KennedyI,  and  the 
Senator  from  Virginia  IMr.  RobertsonI 
would  each  vote  "yea." 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Arizona  IMr.  Goldwater] 
is  nece.s.sarily  absent. 

The  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr. 
Scott)   is  detained  on  official  business. 


and  if  present  and  voting,  would  vote 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  y^, 
nays  1,  as  follows: 


Aiken 

Allott 

Bartlett 

Bayh 

Beall 

Bennett 

Bible 

Boggs 

Brewster 

Burdlck 

Byrd,  Va. 

Byrd.  W.  Va. 

Carlson 

Case 

Church 

Clark 

Cooper 

Cotton 

Curtis 

Dlrksen 

Dodd 

Domlnlck 

Douglas 

Eastland 

Edmondson 

Ervln 

Pong 

Pulbrlght 

Gore 

Oruenlng 

Hart 
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YEAS— 92 

Hartke 
Hlckenlooper 

Hill 

Holland 

Hruska 

Humphrey 

Inouye 

Jackson 

Javlts 

Johnston 

Jordan,  N  C. 

Jordan.  Idaho 

Keating 

Kuchel 

Lausche 

Long,  Mo 

Long.  La. 

Magnuson 

Mansfield 

McCarthy 

McClellan 

McOee 

McGovern 

Mclntyre 

McNamara 

Mechem 

Metcalf 

Miller 

Monroney 

Morse 

Morton 

NAYS— 1 

EUender 

NOT  VOTING— 7 


The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Presiding  Officer  appointed  Mr.  Byrd  of 
Virginia.  Mr.  Long  of  Louisiana.  Mr. 
Smathers,  Mr.  Williams  of  Delaware, 
and  Mr.  Carlson  conferees  on  the  part 
of  the  Senate. 


Mos-s 

Mundt 

Muskle 

Nelson 

Neuberger 

Pastore 

Pearson 

PeU 

Prouty 

Proxmlre 

Randolph 

Riblcoff 

Russell 

Salinger 

Saltonstall 

Simpson 

Smathers 

Smith 

Sparkman 

Stennls 

Symington 

Talmadge 

Thurmond 

Tower 

Walters 

Williams.  N.J. 

Williams.  Del. 

Yarborough 

Young,  N   Dak. 

Young.  Ohio 


Hayden 
Kennedy 


Robertson 
Scott 


Anderson 

Cannon 

Goldwater 

So  the  bill  (H.R.  3846 »  was  passed. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
that  the  vote  by  which  the  bill  was 
passed  be  reconsidered. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 

agreed  to.  ^     *     t 

Mr  JACKSON.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  that  the  Senate  insist  upon  its 
amendments,  and  ask  for  a  conference 
with  the  House  thereon,  and  that  the 
Chair  appoint  conferees  on  the  part  of 

the  Senate. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to:   and  tne 
Presiding  Officer  appointed  Mr.  Jackson 
Mr  BIBLE,  Mr.  Church.  Mr,  Allott,  and 
Mr.  Jordan  of  Idaho  conferees  on  the 
part  of  the  Senate. 


USE  OF  CERTAIN  VOLATILE  FRUIT- 
FLAVOR  CONCENTRATES  IN  THE 
CELLAR  TREATMENT   OF  WINE 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid  be- 
fore  the   Senate   a  message    from    the 
House  of  Representatives  announcing  its 
disagreement  to  the  amendment  of  tne 
Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R.  4649^  ,^,^™/'',^ 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of   1954  to 
authorize    the    use    of    certain    volatile 
fruit-flavor  concentrates   in   the   cellar 
treatment  of  wine,  and  requesting  a  con- 
ference with  the  Senate  on  the  disagree- 
ing votes  of  the  two  Houses  thereon. 

Mr  BYRD  of  Virginia.  I  move  that 
the  Senate  insist  upon  its  amendment 
and  agree  to  the  request  of  the  House 
for  a  conference,  and  that  the  Chair  ap- 
point the  conferees  on  the  part  of  the 
Senate. 


DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA  APPRO- 
PRIATION BILL,  1965— CONFER- 
ENCE REPORT 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  I  submit  a  report  of  the  com- 
mittee of  conference  on  the  disagreeing 
votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the  amend- 
ments of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R. 
10199)  making  appropriations  for  the 
government  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
and  other  activities  chargeable  in  whole 
or  in  part  against  the  revenues  of  said 
District  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30  1965,  and  for  other  purposes.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  for  the  present  con- 
sideration of  the  report. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  re- 
port will  be  read  for  the  informaUon  of 
the  Senate. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  report. 
(For  conference  report,  see  House  pro- 
ceedings of  today.)  „     ,   ^^ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  report? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  report. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President.  I  have  but  a  few  brief  re- 
marks to  make  in  connection  with  the 
appropriation  bill  as  agreed  to  by  the 
conferees.  The  total  of  the  approved 
bill  is  $341,242,200.  This  sum  is  $939.- 
775  below  the  amount  recommended  by 
the  Senate  and  $3,037,000  above  the 
House  bill.  It  is  $16,620,100  below  the  to- 
tal budget  estimates.  The  conference  bill 
will  provide  $277,216,200  for  operating 
expenses,  $58,662,000  for  capital  outlay 
items,  and  $5,364,000  for  repayment  of 
loans  and  interest. 

The  Federal  payment  to  the  general 
fund  will  be  $37,500,000,  which  is  the 
same  as  provided  in  the  1964  appropria- 
tion and  which  is  $12,500,000  below  the 
authorized  amount  and  $2,500,000  below 
the  sum  recommended  by  the  Senate. 

No  funds  are  included  in  the  bill  for 
aid  to  dependent  children  of  unemployed 
parents.  Senators  will  recall  that  the 
Senate  disapproved  the  allowance  of 
$339,450  by  the  other  body  to  initiate 
such  a  program  for  a  6-month  penod 
this  fiscal  year.  The  major  change  in  the 
capital  outlay  projects  was  the  inclusion 
in  the  bill  of  the  budget  estimate  for 
the  purchase  of  a  library  site  for  the 
Central  Ubrary  in  the  amount  of  $2,351,- 

Mr  President,  I  beUeve  we  have  a  good 
bill  Sufficient  funds  are  available  to 
meet  the  operating  and  capital  outlay 
costs  approved  in  the  bill,  which  are 
mostly  payable  from  the  general  fund 
account.  Although  the  surplus  esti- 
mated for  June  30,  1965,  in  this  account 
will  be  minimal,  nevertheless,  a  reserve 
of  $3  165,000  has  been  estabUshed  to 
fund  indefinite  appropriation  require- 
ments during  the  course  of  fiscal  year 
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1965  and  to  help  meet  the  costs  of  salary 
Increases  under  pending  legislation  for 
classified  employees. 

All  members  of  the  conference  com- 
mittee signed  the  report. 

The  Senate  bill  approved  162  new  po- 
sitions over  the  House  allowance.  The 
Senate  deleted  82  positions  allowed  by 
the  House  for  the  APDC-UP  program 
The  conferees'  action  allows  43  new  posi- 
tions— a  reduction  of  119  positions  in  the 
Senate  allowance. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  at  this 
point  a  table  indicatmg  the  distribution 
of  the  43  new  positions  approved  in  con- 
ference, a  summary  of  new  positions  iii 
fiscal  1965,  and  a  summary  table  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  appropriation  bill 
for  1965. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The  43  new  poslUona  approved  In  con- 
ference are  distributed  as  follows:  Commis- 
Bloners  Youth  Council,  2;  Office  of  Urban 
Renewal,  3;  public  library,  6:  Metropolitan 
Police,  2;  Fire  Departanent,  6;  Juvenile  court 
4;  court  of  general  sessions,  3:  Department  cf 
Corrections,  6;  public  schools,  10;  Health.  1: 
and  Department  of  Motor  Vehicles,  1. 

Insofar  as  public  schools  is  concerned  the 
conferees'  action  provides  a  total  of  383  new 
positions,  as  f  oIIowe  : 

Central    administration 


I.ibr.irlans: 

Elementary 8 

Junior  tugh 13 


Vocational    high. 
All     levels 


Subtotal. 


Teachers  college  • 
L.iboratiiry  schools 

Teachers 

Librarians • 

Clerk-stenographer ' 

5 

25 


Subtr.t:il 
Cu.stodlal     uiew 


schools  I 


Cuunselors : 

Elementary 

Junior  high 

Senior    high 

Vocational    high. 


16 
11 

4 
1 


Transportation:                , 
Handicapped    children. 
Other 


Subtotal 

Elementary      school 
truckdrlver 


lunch     program- 


so 
1 


Subtotal _     32 


Total. 


nip»'r\  isory : 

Elementary 

Ju:;lor   high 

\'  "M'-lorLi:    high. 
.-\w     levels 


Subtotal. - 

Clfrical    service. 


11 
5 


383 

The  conferees  eliminated  32  positions  ap- 
proved  by  the  Senate  for  the  following  puj! 
poses:  2  assistants  to  the  assistant  super- 
mtendents:  8  music  teachers,  and  1  art 
teacher  for  the  elementary  schools,  1  teacher 
for  cltywlde  orchestra-chorus,  1  junior  high 
s<-hix)l  librarian.  14  elementary  school  coun- 
.selors,  1  vocational  high  schtKil  counselor 
and  4  iiiislstiint  directors  for  lut.  industrial 
arts,  science,  and  foreign  languages. 


Summary  of  raw  posiltons  m  Jimal  li»j3 


9 


(      f 


Teachers : 

Elementary 162 

Junior  high 33 

Senior  high 34 

Vocational 6 

All    levels 14 


Subtotal- 


249 


Net  e.sti- 
mstes,  1965 

Ni't  S.'li.iti- 
.\i-t    \\    !L-.r         ri  r.il  :lllrU- 

Ii    reasooverl    Con/wetj 
llr.us*'  allow-    iiiiToaiv  nya 
ance                 Hoi;* 

:Uli/Wilice 

Ocneral  operating  expenses 

104 

151 

MS 

47 

918 

44 

13 

M 

m 

vn 

as 

17» 

n 

7 

US 

41S 
»1 

33 

7 

25 
ID 
42 

e 

57 
2 

I'uMic  sift'ty 

h  Inc.  it  ion . 

2U 

r  irk.s  ind  recreation 

Ili'ilM;  ind  welfare  

; 

llik'tiwivs  ;inil  Iriiffic .. 

-■  ;;..t  irv  enxlneering 

Subtotal 

1,111 

742 
-32 

004 
-32 

1«2 

« 

Uss  AKDC-tJP  posltioDS  diaapproved 
by  Senate  committee 

Net  total  positions 

1,111 

710 

872 

102 

43 

Pi.^TRirr   ..K   ( 


:ivtniv-    S--M\r\RY  of   Arrnr.rRi  vtiov   Hii  t     •  H  T'     10100) 

Ftdtral  payment 
[Out  of  the  general  revenues  of  the  Federal  Treasury] 


(  f 


Fe^leral  payment  to  tliu  I't^trlct  of  Columbia  (general  fund) 

Ft^.leral  payment  to  th*  I  ittriet  of  Columbia  (water  fund) 

Ke<leral  payment  to  th«  I  iRitrlct  of  Columbia  (sanitary  sewage  works  fund). 

Total,  Feder.il  p  «>  rnftit 


Appropria- 
tions, 1964  > 


$37. 500, 000 

1.924,000 

944.000 


40,368,000 


BudRpt  esti- 
mates, 1965  " 


House  bill, 
1965 


$.V),  000,  000 
2.  047.  OH) 
1,173,000 


53,220,000 


$37,  500. 000 
2,  (M7,  000 
1,173,000 


Senate  bill, 
1065 


("iindTcno; 

illtlOD 


$41,000,000  Jwi:,:rt).(tt' 

2.  IV47,  Om  J,  ^7,  ll<l 

1, 173,000  i  1,  m.rnu 


40,  720, 000 


44. 220. 000 


4(J.  T.li.lW) 


I   i 


Loan  authorization 
Out  of  the  general  revenues  of  the  Federal  Treasury] 


i  i 

Authorizations, 
1964  1 

Budget  eetl- 
niates,  1065  > 

Hou-se  bill, 
1965 

Senate  bUI, 
1065 

(    iiitiTi'iice 
lu'ticn 

Loans  to  District  of  ("hnntua  for  capital  outlay  (general  fund) 

$11,300,000 

$8,  (ioo,  non 

K()().  (100 
6.000,000 

$20,  I1l«i,  (XMI 
1,  4110,  (KNI 
5.000,000 

$20,  000, 000 
1.400,000 
6,000,000 

i^.  iiin,oai 

Ix)an.s  to  District  of  C'oliirtrfiia  for  capital  outlay  (hiehway  fund) ...... 

l.llD.OOO 

Loans  to  District  of  C'oUir:rl  in  f.r  capital  outlay  (sanitary  sewage  works  fund) 

8,000.000 

,',  I««1,0(1L 

Total,  loan  auth.^-;/ niMn,  ...                              

10,300,000 

1.002.480 
7, 568. 373 
2. 086. 400 

471.813 
3.478.306 

111,800 
2,  806, 087 

211.800 

14.400.000 

645,000 

8,166,000 

2,  666,  noo 
.V)3. 000 

3,  H.V.',  000 
112.1)00 

3,241.000 
226, 000 

2fi,  400, noo 

523.  CKX) 
8.  002. 000 

2.  497. 0r)0 
486.000 

3.  »«1 «.()(« 
llJ.llOO 

3, 016.  WW 
•226,000 

2>\  4iVi,  nnn 

^•v.*,l)(lO 

,*.V,J..M) 

ii:,i««i 

3,01'\i»»i 

226,  UUU 

2'^  ) ID.  1)00 

or£K.\Tl.SC.  EXPENSES 

General  operatini  pxj>*'B  -•■s: 

Kiecutive  Offlce                

Department  of  Oemeril  .\  l;nin:.urution 

.sja.iflc 
7  wyi.uuj 

Regulatory  and  mi:«>'l  Inn  coils  igpn.ips 

■J  ,W,  150 

Department  of  Occopatlnn.s  ml  I'mffv-iions 

4.VS,  m 

Pu  )llc  Library                                                    

3  M7,  siu 

Department  of  V'eterins    V'Tiirs                   . 

ii:,i«i' 

Department  of  Rulldinvts  ml  irroun  Ls 

:(  iiKi.m* 

Utfice  of  the  .Surveyor                                

.•26,UU0 

Total,  general  op«rit!n«  ••xi>«>nses 

17.006.148 

10.411.000 

18.677,000 

18.035,000 

i8,76imo 

See  footnotes  at  e»d  of  tal>le. 

I  ' 

; 
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Authorizations,!    Budget  esti- 
1964  '  •    mates,  1%5  ' 


House  bill, 
1965 


Senate  bill, 
1965 


i,-,re  DfiMrlini'iit        .- 
,V„i„,„f,  iMin.'fen.se 

Court 


oPER.MiMi  EXPENSES— continued 
riitlon  Counsel  . 


nemirtment  I. (Correction 


I>ei 


""tiu.Mit  of  I.lc>ns«>s  and  Inspectlons. 


Saiinnal  <■"" 


iitd. 


$1,065,523 

31,174,043 

15,  362,  530 

1L>2,  850 

6,771,463 

8,  403,  9(17 

3,019,  144 

198,  200 


Tot:i'.  I'UMU'  s:lfl 


Educaiwn- 


I'ul'lK'  schools. 


66,  117,6ti<) 
t)3,  860,  693 


$1,192,000 

32,  350,  000 

15,  732,  000 

139,000 

7, 378,  500 

9.161,000 

3.  228.  000 

202.000 

69,  382,  5t)0 
68,  607,  000 


$1,155,000 

32,  465,  4O0 

15, 692, 000 

129.000 

7, 228.  000 

8, 995,  000 

3.174.000 

202,000 

69,041.000  ! 
67,910,000 


$1, 192, 000 

32.  ,5a'i,  000 

15,734,600 

139,000 

7, 310, 000 

9, 051, 100 

3,174,000 

202,000 

69,  307,  700 
68, 273, 000 


Conference 
action 


$1, 155, 000 

32,  496,  400 

16,  729, 100 

129,000 

7,302,400 

9,  021, 100 

3, 174, 000 

202,000 


lUph»-ii> 


v<  mA  lr;illi. 


'epartinciit  of  llijihways  and!  raffic. 

)e  mrtm.-nt, if  Motor  \etncles 

su'u.r  \-,'hM,'  I'lirklng  Agency 

Totiil.  h.>!hw;iys  iind  traffic 


10,430,481 

1,759.203 

218,300 

12,  4*.17,984 


s*Du.".  ...  ^^f  ^  jiiit.^ry  Kngmeerlng 


licp;irlii:ciil  o 
W;u.hin>:I"n  i.iiiciluct. 

Titiil.  vinii:iry  engineering. 


Pifl«and  recreation: 

Recreation  1  )c|Kirlinent... 
N'atioiuil  V'^'^  .Service.-. 
.Viitionul  Zoolojiical  rark. 


I 


18,  838.  6(H) 
3,  012,5Wi 


11,546,900 

l,<H9*i,  000 

220,  100 

13,  «)ti3,  000 


IS,  735,  000 
3,055,000 


11,491,900 

1.861,000 

2'20,  100 


69,  208,  000 
68,051,000 


11,491.900 

1.874,000 

220,100 


11,491,900 

1,866,000 

220,100 


13.  573, 000 


18, 695, 000 
3. 055, 000 


13,  686, 000 


18,695,000 
3, 055, 000 


21,861,  UK) 


3.  666, 005 
3,  813,  .500 
1,  597,  356 


21,790.  (WO 


4,  252,  000 
3,994,000 
1.721,000 


21,750,000 


21,760,000 


4,  166,000 
3,  938,  000 
1,665,000 


4,199,000 
3.963,000 
1,682,000 


Total,  p.irks  imd  recreation. 


9.  066,  861 


9,  967,  000 


9,  769,  000 


9,844,000 


13, 578, 000 


18. 695. 000 
3, 055, 000 


21,760,000 


4, 191, 000 
3,938,000 
1,665,000 


9,  794, 000 


IM^tnu-.it  of  Vocational  Rehabilitation. 

Popartincnt  of  I'ntilic  Health 

liepartment  of  I'ublic  Welfare 


Tutiil.  health  and  welfare. 


Metr-i^'lii^'"  I'licc.  Hiiiiitional  municipal  services.  Inaugural  ceremonies. 

Fersoiuil  s.t\  ic.'<.  wai;e-t"iiird  employees... - 

Seltieiiieiil  of  ciauns  luul  suits - -- 


498. 157 
46,  909.  536 
23,  118,355 


70,  526,(H8  1 


TnUi;.  opcr.ituiK  expeiises.  by  funds: 

I  iencral  fund        

Hl>:!i«av  fiiiiil 

llinhway  fund  (parking  account) -- 

\\  Iter  fund  

Samtarv  s«  wage  works  fund -- 

M.troiHilu.in  lirea  sanitary  sewage  works  fund. 


166,300 
38,259 


;:i*,  2.50,  142 
9,  (H4,  284 

3,  169,  5(X} 
7,  270,  188 

4,  174,  079 

32,  760 


7'22,  000 
48,633,000  ! 
26.401,000  , 

75,656,000  j 

283,000  i 
1,118,200  I 


722,000 

48.246,000  I 

25,865,000  j 

74,833,000 

283,000  I 

1,118,200  I 


722,000 
48,  433,  000 
25, 886,  575 


76.041.675 


283,000 
1,118,200 


2,54,  934,  200 

12,  294,  700 

836,300 

7.  398.  100 

4,333,800 

80,600 


252, 172,  100 

12,174,000 

836,300 

7,  380,  900 

4,310,300 

80,600 


2.53, 325,  875 

12, 188, 500 

836,300 

7, 388,  900 

4,318,300 

80,600 


722,000 
48,411,425 
26, 536,  575 


74, 670. 000 


283.000 
1, 118,  200 


262,411,600 

12, 180,  500 

836,300 

7,388,900 

4, 318,  300 

80,600 


Total,  oi)erating  expenses,  by  funds. 


261,  940,  953 


279. 877,  700 


276,  954,  200 


278, 138,  475 


277, 216, 200 


i 


Item 


KKP.WMENT   OF  L0.4.NS  A>fD   I.VTEREST 


Appropriations,      Hudpct  esti- 
l'.-H)4  '  males,  1965  ^ 


House  bill, 
1965 


^cnate  bill, 
1966 


Conference 
action 


Geiiiral  fiir.'l: 

('c.:,-tr'ul!oii  loan. 
.~t.i  '.;ui;.  I'i.iii. . 


T'it  il,  LTiural  fuii'i 

Hui  w  iv  fiini     con.stnutioii  loan.. - 

W.t.'-fuiil     construct  ion  loan... 

^ttI.ltary  .-j^uacc  works  fund— construction  loan. 


Total,  np  ivmciit  "f  loans  and  Interest ■ 

CAPITAL   OUTLAY 


Rppuyiiunt  .if  Icdtral  'iLlipations. 


I'ubiK'  hiiiMini:  coii--i  ruction; 

l-i;h;:,  -.  !,....ls.. 

I'uMic  I-ilitary 

Kfcreatioii  1  )i'partnient  . 
NMrnpolitan    Tolice     ... 

Kiri'  I  iii.arttiicnt 

I'uMic  health   .    

Cnrrectioll;;.  . 

I'l^tiilr  welfare      . 
HuiMnn."-  and  frounds... 


$1,018,445 
858,  920 


$1.0U),000 
071,000  • 


$1,016,000 
671,000 


$1,010,000 
671.000 


1,877.3(15 

1,841,  70t) 

1,  124,000 

149,  0(K) 

4,  992.  065 


1,687,000 

2.  213,  000 

1,  173,  OCKI 

291,000 

5,  364,  000 


1.687.000 
2  213.  0(Ki  s 

1. 173.  aw 

291.  CHX) 
5,  3G4.  000 


915,  5ai 


1,860,000 


1,800,000 


15,626,000 
687,  800 
37^,  000 


'I  (til.  pill. Ik  l.iiii.lin>;  construction. 

lVpi;irt!ni  lit  ..f  Hi^:!i»ay.s  an.i  TraHic 

Mi.t'.r  \el.lr!e   I 'at  k  HIL'  .\  ^.'ency . .      

I't'lMf!::  eiit  ..f  Sanitary  Knpmecring 

W  c.',ini.-t..Il  a.Jlle.iuc  t  .  -     .-  


280,000 
182,  000 
259,  200 
1,12S,  UK) 
399,  800 


25,  026,  000 

3,  IX)7,  0(KI 

1,130,000 

11,000 

23,  000 

200,  000 

852,  000 

947,  OfK) 

1,41K,  6(K) 


11,968,100 

2,  982,  (K)0 

680,  (K)0 

11,000 

23,000 


1,687.000 

2,  213.(K)0 

1,  173,000 

291.000 

5,  364, 000 


1,860,000 


$1,016,000 
671,000 

1.687,000 

2,213,000 

1,173,000 

291.000 

5,364.000 


1,860,000 


16,  250,  900 

631,000 

680,000 

11,000 

23,000 


14,406,100 

2,  982,  000 

680,000 

11,000 

23,000 


302,  fKK) 
441,300 
814,600 


302,000 

661,000 

1,339,600 


IS,  <M0,  9(KI 
11,280,400 

13,543,700 
1,856,  0(H) 


Total,  capit..]  .  liiliy,  i  y  funds: 

( .eneral  fiii'l  - 

Hiuh\\  a^•  fuiel  

lluhua'v  fill..!    parking  account) - 

\V:i',.r  fund   .    .  

.'.^a:;;tary  ^ewapc  works  fund , 


T.iial,  capital  outlay,  by  funds. 
Sec  foofnott^s  at  end  of  table. 


24. 137.  KX) 
10,765,400 

""2,"  976,000' 
8,674.000 

46,  536, 600 


32,  614,  6(K) 

15,  049,  0(K) 

31,tKX) 

21,648,  (XK) 

1,418.000 


44,715,600 

14,4(J5.  (KK> 

31 .  IKK) 

2,383,000 

11,026,  OCK) 

72,620,600 


17,  222,  aiO 
13,  739,0(.K) 

'21!^  048,  006 
1,418,000 

29. 323. 000 
13,155.000 

"'2,' 383,"  066" 
11,026,000 


19,  798,  .500 

13, 924,  000 

31,000 

21,648.000 

1.418.000 


302,000 

486,600 

1,077,400 


19,967,000 
13,  769, 000 


21,648,000 
1,418,000 


31.899.500 

13,340,000 

31,000 

2,383,000 

11,026,000 


55, 887.  000 


58, 679, 500 


32, 068, 000 
13,185,000 


2, 383, 000 
11,026,000 


58, 662, 000 
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August 


li 


a 


Item 


Appri 


oprteti 
1904  > 


ions, 


;  MMCAmVLA 

;:::t::l::::::::::::::::" 


■JKArrruLATioN  bt  tvste 

I  <t'neral  furiM 

HlRhway  funM 

Flighway  furiil  (i>arki/ift  aocmint). . 

Wnterfunil 

?tinitary  ^evkagp  worlp  finul 

Mftropolitan  >u-pa  <anit  uy  s«-Ha<;e  works  fund. 


Total,  all  fun<l^. 


$2«>4, 2«M.  ««• 

:l.iMI,3M 

3. 1«V.  600 

11.354. 1H8 

12.  BS7.  (m 

3U,790 


Z\3,< 


,SU 


Hu.lget  estl- 
UlHtCS.  lttfiS» 


House  bill. 
196S 


.Semite  bill, 
1965 


$aoi.33«.!«00 

»,  vri,  700 

H«17,  »«) 

1(1.  WM.  HX) 
16.MU,tMW 

atnaoo 


$:N3,  1.S2,  ion 
27,  ,M2,  i«() 

H3H.  3IX) 

KI.Mfi.MW 

l$.ti27.3UO 

80,  AW 


$J>N«.«ll',375 
-■7,741,.'i(«i 

mi, am 

10.(H4.90U 

15,635.300 

80.000 


I67,8«2.300 


33».,  206.200  I        342.181.975  I         J41,2<2^ 


1  Includes  »3.'i3,s5»i  &i  1*1111110  Law  hm-317. 

The  PRESIDING  OFTICER  The 
question  Is  on  agreeing  to  the  conference 
report. 

The  report  w»s  agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Mr 
Salingik  In  the  chair '  laid  before  the 
Senate  a  message  from  the  Hou.se  of 
Representatives  auinouncinK  its  action 
on  certain  amendments  of  the  Senate  to 
House  bill  10199,  which  was  read  as 
follows : 

In  th«  House  of  Representatives,  US  . 

August  12.  1964 
Resolved,  Tbat  the  House  recede  from  its 
dlBagreement  to  the  iimendment  of  the  Sen- 
ate numbered  IQ  to  the  bill  HR  10199 1 
entitled  "An  Act  malting  appropriations  for 
the  government  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
and  other  activities  chargeable  In  whole  or 
In  part  against  tlie  revenues  of  said  District 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1965,  and 
for  other  purposes",  and  concur  therein  with 
an  amendment,  as  tollows:  In  lieu  of  the 
sum  proposed  by  aald  amendment.  Insert 
•■*74.670.000". 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President.  I  move  that  the  Senate  con- 
cur in  the  amendment  of  the  Hou,se  to 
the  amendment  of  the  Senate  numbered 
10. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 


LEGISLATIVE    BRANCH    APPROPRI- 
ATIONS— CONFERENCE  REPORT 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President.  I 
submit  a  report  of  the  committee  of  con- 
ference on  the  disaKreeing  votes  of  the 
two  Houses  on  the  amendments  of  the 
Senate  to  the  hill  ^HR.  10723 »  making 
appropriations  for  the  legislative  branch 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending'  June  30,  1965, 
and  for  other  purposes.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  for  the  present  consideration  of 
the  report. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  '  Mr  Sal- 
iNGEH  in  the  chair >.  The  report  will  be 
read  for  the  iniormation  of  the  Senate. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  report. 

(For  conference  report,  see  House  pro- 
ceedings of  today.) 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  report? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  report. 


AMENDMENT  OP  FOREIGN  ASSIST- 
ANCIACTOF1961 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (H.R.  11380  i  to  amend  further 
the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961.  as 
amended,  and  for  other  purpo.ses 

Mr.  GRUENINO  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  fropi  Oklahoma  yield? 


•  lnclu<1«^$I,H.Vl,300<iubniltted 

Mr.  MONRONEY  I  yield  10  minutes 
to  the  Senattir  from  Alaska. 

WHY   NOT  DOMESTIC  AID  AS  WELL'" 

WHY  THF  INACTION  ON  A(  CELFJL\TED  PUBLIC 

WURK.S» 

Mr  GRUENINO  Mr  Pre.sldent,  my 
amendment  Nn  1138  would  add  to  H.R. 
11380  thf  provi.slon.s  of  S.  1856.  which  is 
now  on  tlie  Senate  Calendar,  Order  No 
995,  and  was  reported  by  the  able  and 
d;,stinK'uL>hed  .senior  Senator  from  West 
Vlrkjinia  Mr  Randolph  1  from  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works  on  June  1.  1964. 
It  has  reposed  on  the  calendar  ever  .since, 
gathering  cobwebs. 

This  us  an  unu.NUal  anii::dni«iU  to  tlie 
P^oreign  Assistance  Act.  I  shall  oiler  it 
because  I  want  to  call  attention  ak'am, 
as  I  have  repeatedly,  in  the  past,  during 
my  5  years  in  the  Senatt\  to  the  double 
.st<\ndard  which  guides  our  policies  at 
home  and  abroad. 

Two  years  ago  Congress  enacted  the 
Acce;eriit4.'d  Public  Works  Act.  It  pro- 
vided for  local  matching,  whether  by 
State,  County  or  other  political  district 
of  Federal  funds  for  the  construction  of 
worthwhile  public  projects,  sewer  and 
waterworks,  street  paving,  public  build- 
mgs.  local  roads,  and  so  forth.  The 
amount  authorized  was  far  too  small — 
only  $900  millon.  of  which  only  $880  mil- 
lion was  appropriated — and  it  was 
quickly  used  up.  But  with  it,  worthwhile 
projects  were  constructed  all  over  the 
United  States,  giving  employment  to 
people  on  the  slU:'  of  the  project,  at  the 
factory  where  the  materials  for  the  proj- 
ect were  manufactured  and  in  the  trans- 
portation industry — by  which  these 
products  were  carried  from  factory  site 
U:)  the  project. 

The  funds  ran  out  a  year  and  a  half 
ago,  leaving  hundreds  of  millions  of  dol- 
lars of  woithwhili'  projects,  approved, 
ready  to  go  with  no  chance  for  them  to 
be  initiated.  They  total,  by  now.  over 
•STOO  million. 

The  Accelerated  Public  Works  bill  i> 
supported  by  the  AFL-CIO,  by  the  Com- 
munications Workers  of  America,  the 
Associated  General  Contractors  of  Amer- 
ica, the  National  Farmer's  Union,  the 
Citizens'  Committee  on  Natural  Re- 
sources, the  Associated  General  Con- 
tractors of  West  Virginia,  the  .^rea  Rede- 
velopment Administration  of  the  De- 
partment of  Commerce,  the  Housing  and 
Home  Finance  Agency,  the  .American 
Hospital  .A.ssociation,  the  National  A.sso- 
ciation  of  Counties,  the  Conferenc<>  of 
Economic  Progress,  the  County  Official.-; 
Association  of  West  Virginia,  the  Penn- 
sylvania League  of  Cities,  and  the  A.e- 
sociation  of  County  Commissioners,  and 


Gov 
Gov 

wn- 


In  H.  Doc.  No.  227 and  $l«),iWO submitted  In  S,  Doc  \o  n 

the  County  Services  As.sociation  of  Ten- 
ne.ssee. 

Among  the  Governors  supporting  the 
accelerated  public  works  bill  are  Gov 
Richard  J.  Hughes,  of  New  Jersey; 
W.  W  Barron,  of  West  Virginia; 
Bt-rt  Combs,  of  Kentucky;  and  Gov. 
ham  A.  Egan,  of  Alaska. 

Mayors,  city  administrators,  and  city 
managers  testifying  in  favor  of  the  ac- 
celerated public  works  bill  include  city 
officials  from  Athens,  Tenn  ;  Lawrence 
Ma.ss.:  Newark,  N  J.;  Detroit,  Mich.;  Sa- 
vannah. 'I'enn  :  Sweetwater.  Tenn.;  Jel- 
lico,  Tenn  ;  Dyershurg.  Tenn.;  Miami. 
Fla  :  Charleston.  W  Va.;  Greenville, 
I'eiin  ;  Clairton  Pa  ;  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Vienna.  W.  Va.;  Johnstown,  Pa.;  Jersey 
City.  N.J.;  San  Dieyo,  Calif.;  Fresno, 
Calif  ;  Chattanooga,  Tenn.:  Krnloch, 
Mo.;  and  MuskfK'(-^\  Okla. 

U.S  Ser.at-ors  testifying  or  .submitting 
statements  in  favor  of  the  accelerated 
public  works  bill  include:  the  senior  Sen- 
ator from  Pennsylvania  I  Mr.  CLARKl.lhe 
senior  Senator  from  Illinois  Mr.  Douc- 
L.vs ' .  the  junior  Senator  from  Arkansas 
I  Mr.  Fr'LBRir.HT  1 .  the  senior  Senator  from 
Tennessee  1  Mr.  Gore],  the  junior  Sen- 
ator from  Michi;;an  !  Mr.  Hart!,  the  jun- 
ior Senator  from  Montana  Mr.  Mn- 
c^LF  ! ,  the  junior  Senator  from  Utah  (Mr 
Moss  i .  the  .senior  Senator  from  West 
Virginia  .  Mr.  Randolph  1.  the  .senior  Sen- 
ator from  Mi.ssouri  .Mr.  Symington],  the 
junior  Senator  from  Tenne.ssee  (Mr 
Walters!,  ar^.d  the  junior  Senator  from 
New  Jersey  i  Mr.  Williams!. 

Money  to  fund  worthwhile  accelerated 
public  works  projects  is  urgently  needed. 
The  legislation  to  facilitate  this  work  has 
been  lanuuishinu  for  I'j  years.  Even 
now  S.  1856  ha.s  been  on  the  Senate  Cal- 
endar .since  June  1  when  it  was  reported 
by  the  diliuent  Senator  from  West  Vir- 
ginia Mr.  Randolph!  for  the  Committee 
on  Public  Works.  Unless  this  amend- 
ment is  adopted  and  enacted  as  a  part 
of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act,  accel- 
erated public  works  will  die  in  this  Con- 
gress. We  shall  have  to  start  all  over 
again  next  year. 

As  a  member  of  the  Senate  Public 
Works  Committee.  I  vott^d  to  rejxirt  the 
original  accelerattxi  public  works  bill  to 
the  floor  of  the  Senate  for  action.  How- 
ever. I  said  then,  in  separate  views,  that 
the  amount  wa.s  far  too  little.  Tliat  was 
on  April  25.  1962  In  committee  I  had 
stattxl  tiiat  we  should  increase  the 
amount  to  be  authorized  to  at  least  $2.6 
billion — an  amount  equal  to  the  amount 
authorized  by  sections  202.  212.  401.  and 
4'il  of  the  Foreign  A.ssistance  Act  of  1961 
for  fl.->cal  year  1962.     I  was  prepared  to 
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amendment  in  committee  to  car- 


-  ,  an  amendment  ui  ».uiix""»'>/^'V,  «* »— 
"'^   .fyhiTproposal  but  deferred  because 
":.?.  no^  want  to  delay  enactment  of  the 
List    um  that  was  authorized. 
HUtory  during  the  past  2  years  has 
f  rtnnately  proved  that  I  was  correct 
"'^mv  pSiction  that  the  amount  au- 
So^Jed  and  the  lesser  amount  appro- 
Hated  were  way  insufficient. 
'^  The  cost  of  the  pending  unfunded  ac- 
«iprflted  public  works  projects  in  the 
fn  sutes  now  exceeds  $700  million.    In 
Ai«.^  the  value  of  the  21  pending  proj- 
l^tTis  $5  417  000.    I  ask  unanimous  con- 
!pnt  that  the  projects   pending  in  the 
Sh  State  appear  as  exhibit  1  at  the 
riose  of  my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  IS  so  ordered.  I 

I  See  exhibit  1. ' 

Mr  GRUENING.  These  projects,  if 
funded  could  bolster  substantially  the 
economv  of  Anchorage,  Ketchikan, 
Wrangell  Petersburg.  Cordova.  Valdez, 
palmer  Wasilla,  Talkeetna.  Seward. 
Kodiak,  Fairbanks,  Fort  Yukon,  and 
other  areas. 

I  believe  it  will  be  of  interest  to  men- 
lion  the  total  of  projects  pending  in  sev- 
eral other  StaU^s.  In  Pennsylvania  the 
value  of  the  pending  projects,  now  un- 
funded, is  S43  million.  The  able  Sena- 
tors from  Pennsylvania  I  Mr.  Clark  and 
Mr.  Scott!  realize  the  contribution 
which  $43  million  could  make  to  the 
economy  of  their  State. 

.Accelerated  public  works  projects 
pending  but  unfunded  in  Massachusetts 
are  valued  at  $5  million.  The  able  Sena- 
tors from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Salton- 
sT.aL  and  Mr.  Kennedy]  appreciate  the 
contribution  S5  million  can  make  to  the 
economy  of  a  State. 

Far  to  the  West  in  California  the  sum 
of  $23  million  is  needed  to  fund  projects 
pending  there.  The  able  Senators  from 
California  I  Mr.  Kuchel  and  Mr.  Salin- 
GiHl  know  the  impact  $23  million  could 


make  on  the  economy  of  their  Golden 
State. 

To  the  South,  in  Louisiana,  the  sum 
of  $22  million  is  required  to  fund  pending 
accelerated  public  works  projects.  The 
able  Senators  from  Louisiana  [Mr.  El- 
LENDER  and  Mr.  Long]  appreciate  the 
worth  of  $22  million  added  to  the  econ- 
omy of  their  State. 

In  the  great  Midwest,  in  Michigan, 
pending  accelerated  public  works  proj- 
ects which  could  be  started  were  funding 
available  total  $34  million.  The  able 
Senators  from  Michigan  [Mr.  McNamara 
and  Mr.  Hart]  know  the  assistance  which 
would  be  forthcoming  were  $34  million 
injected  into  the  economy  of  their  State. 
And  in  Kentucky,  in  Appalachia,  ac- 
celerated public  works  projects  totaling 
$30  million  need  to  be  funded.  The  able 
Senators  from  Kentucky  [Mr.  Cooper 
and  Mr.  Morton  1  know  what  $30  million 
would  do  to  improve  the  economy  of 
Kentucky. 

The  projects,  Mr.  President,  are  pend- 
ing, and  they  represent  but  a  sample  of 
the  work  projects  we  need  to  start  here 
in  our  own  United  States. 

I  want  to  comment  on  the  desirability 
of  certain  specific  accelerated  public 
works  projects  which  could  be  initiated 
were  funds  available. 

The  Clearfield  County,  Pa.,  Hospital 
could  be  constructed  were  $1,063,000  in 
APW  funds  available.  I  suggest  that  my 
good  friends  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr. 
Clark  and  Mr.  Scott]  would  agree  that 
the  hospital  in  their  State  is  desirable. 
Under  our  foreign  aid  program,  with 
funds  loaned  at  three-fourths  of  1  per- 
cent interest,  the  Nepal  Industrial  De- 
velopment Corporation,  Government  of 
India,  received  $1  million — an  amount 
which  could  have  been  used  to  construct 
the  hospital  in  Clearfield  County,  Pa. 

In  Walker  County,  Ga.,  a  water-sewer 
project  could  be  constructed  under  the 
accelerated  public  works  program  if 
$337,000  were  available.    The  project  is 


approved,  as  were  the  others  I  have 
named.  Obviously  the  construction  of 
the  Walker  County.  Ga.,  project,  would 
help  the  economy  of  that  State  far  more 
than  the  feasibility  studies  of  Keban  and 
Ciceroz  in  Turkey  which  cost  $350,000, 
a  comparable  amount.  The  able  Sen- 
ators from  Georgia  [Mr.  Russell  and 
Mr.  Talmadge]  appreciate  the  effect  an 
injection  of  $337,000  would  have  in  the 
Georgian  economy. 

In  Graham  County,  N.C.,  funds  are 
needed  for  a  pending  accelerated  public 
works  water  and  sewer  project  which  will 
cost  $91,000.  That  project  and  others 
could  have  been  started  with  the  $250,000 
our  Federal  Government  loaned  to  the 
Government  of  Tanganyika  for  a  com- 
modity development  training  center. 
The  able  Senators  from  North  Carolina 
[Mr.  Ervin  and  Mr.  Jordan]  know  that 
a  modest  project  totaling  $9 1,000^ can 
help  a  State's  economy. 

In  Laurel  County,  Ky.,  three  water- 
sewer  projects,  costing  $1,012,000,  are 
pending  accelerated  public  works  proj- 
ects which  cannot  be  funded.  Again,  I 
suggest  to  my  friends  from  Kentucky 
[Mr.  Cooper  and  Mr.  Morton]  that  $1 
million  would  help  substantially  the 
economy  of  their  State.  We  loaned 
slightly  more  than  that  amount,  $1,100,- 
000,  to  the  Government  of  Mali  for  a 
central  veterinary  laboratory  at  Bamako. 
There  are  other  comparisons  of 
interest. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  table 
comparing  pending  accelerated  public 
works  projects  with  previously  com- 
mitted low-interest-rate,  long-term 
loans  abroad  and  a  second  chart  com- 
paring approved,  funded  APW  projects 
and  foreign  grants  we  have  made  to 
many  nations  be  printed  in  the  Record 
at  this  point  in  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  tables 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 


Comparison  of  pending  APW  projects  and  foreign  loans  already  committed  at  %  of  1  percent 

APW  PENDING  AS  OF  JUNE  1964 


Aocelenited  public  works 


Foreign  loans 


(  Ounty,  State,  and  purpose 


Clearfield  County,  Pa.:  Ho.spital. 


Graham  Countv,  N.C.:  Water  and  sewj 


Amount 


$1,063,000 


DoiTOwer  and  purpose 


Government  of  Nepal:  Nepal  Industrial  Development  Corporation. ,. 


91,000 


Laurel  County,  Ky  :  3  \v:it(T-so\ver  projects. 
.VUfgiuiy  County,  .Md.    Wnter  lUid  sewer. .- 


Jefferson  County.  Ala.:  Hospital. 


I'ilTier,  Alaska:  Sewer  s>-s1em   ... 
San  Dleifo,  Calif.:  Dock  t«riniiial 


Government   of    Tanganjika:  Commodity    Development    Training 
Center.  


1,012,000  j  Government  of  Mali:  Central  Veterinary  Lalwratory  at  Bamako. 


A.mount 


$1,000,000 


250,000 


1,100,000 


617  000  !  Government  of  Pakistan:  CPS  and  Maini-Rechna  DCAB  project. 


750,000 


592.000  i  Oovernment  of  Niger:  Development  bank. 


500,000 


273,000  I  Government  of  Tanganyika:  Electrical  equipment. 


Miami,  Fla.:  San  Maroi  sinnn  imd  s;init:iry  .sewer  project. 


Walki-r  ("ounty,  Ua.:  W  iter  ;kii'l  sei 


1,500,000  I  Government  of  Ivory  Coast:  Highway  equipment . 


esvi.OOO  I  Government  of  Tanganyika:  University  College. 


300,000 


1,  700, 000 


800,000 


337.000  I  Government  of  Turkey:  Keban  and  Ciceroz  feasibility  studies. 


350,000 


APW  PENDING  AS  OF  MAR.  19,  1963 


Lincoln  County,  Nev.:  Higliw^iy 


$1,600,000  I  Government  of  Ecuador:  Administrative  and  fiscal  reform. 


Alamosa  County,  Colo.:  Sanitary  sewer. 


Adams  County,  Ohio:  Ohio  Brush  Creek  Reservoir. 

Bristol  County,  Conn.:  Sewage  treatment 

Hawaii:  Highways 


330,000 


3,  .'*).  700 


Government  of  Tanganyika:  Teacher  Training  College. 


Government  of  Sudan:  Khartoum  sewerage. 


2,  535. 000 


14. 427,  500 


Government  of  Afghanistan:  Ariana  Afghan  Airlines. 


Government  of  Tunisia:  Commodity  assistance. 


$1,600,000 


800,000 


3,800.000 


2, 625, 000 


15,000,000 
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-^^^guBt 


H 


.K^HtT'tV''.  ic'fflerate"!  public  work* 

Foreign  grants 

~— -- 

I.ooBtlori  and  purpose 

Amount 

Borrower  and  purpose 

Date 
IBM 

Aiiiount 

Van  Buren.  Ark.:  Sewer  teiilitles 

S4U,000 

India:  Fertilizer  demonstration 

-^ 

Camden,  Del.:  Sewer  fmlil ties 

290,000 

Sudan:  Audiovisual  training  aids 

lOfiO 

««.• 

West  Frankfort.  Ill  :  UiiUed  Mine  Workers  Hospital 

«fle.ooo 

Vietnam:  Expansion  of  Oovemment  Information  fmilltlos 

524,00 

South  Bend.  Ind.:  .«ew  nf  fi.   ::'..- 

829.000 
1. 325.  OOO 

Turkey:  Recoa«trucflon  of  earthquake  damage  In  Fethlye 

10S7 

La/ayette,  La.:  Lafeyttu-  Mt-niornl  Hiwpltal 

India-  Fertlllir«r  demoa«tratlon 

loss 

19S5 

U)well,  Mass    St.  Jos^plv's  Hn,sp!r.^i  addition 

1.816,000 

Pakistan  Acrjuisltion  and  distribution  of  fertilizer 

^',000,00(1 

De  Kalb,  Miss.;  Watef  and  sewer  facilities 

378,000 

1  Yugoslavia:  Land  us«--8oll  and  water  resources 

IBfiO 

.Neptune  City,  N.J.:  *wage  treatment  plant 

1.429,000 

Libya:  Soil  conservation 

loss 

■Ml.  000 
!■  510, 000 

Heavener,  Okla.;  Water  facilities 

487.000 

iDdooesia:  Land  development  and  conservation. 

1056 

Buffalo,  N.Y  : 

1.W7.000 

779.000 

1.786.000 

1.231.  OOO 

Burma:  Land  restoration     

1068 

Hospital  addition..  .,. 

Remodel  bosDltal                                                -. 

• 

5.«»,000 

Oirdensburs   N  i      Sdv*  ne  treatment  ulant 

North  Tonawanda:  I Icsiital  addition     

Total                                    .             

8,752.000 

Providence,  R.I.:  Additum  Rotter  WlUlams  Hospital 

344.000 

Yugoslavia:  Soil  Improvement  and  water  resources 

lOSB 

^^ 

300, OOC 

Mr.  GRUENINO.  Mr.  President,  on 
March  19.  1963.  I  introduced  S.  1121  on 
behalf  of  myself  and  eight  of  my  col- 
leagues— Mr.  Bartlett;  Mr.  Cannon;  the 
late  Senator  from  Tennessee.  Mr  Ke- 
fauver;  Mr.  Metcalf;  Mr.  Morse;  Mrs. 
Neuberger;  Mr.  Randolph;  and  Mr.  Yar- 
borough.  The  bill  was  designed  to  carry 
out  the  provisions  of  the  amendment  I 
had  originally  discussed  in  the  Senate 
Public  Works  Committee  which  was  nti-s- 
ing  the  amount  authorized  to  S2.645  mil- 
lion— the  equivalent  to  the  amount 
authorized  by  the  Foreign  Assustance 
Act  of  1961  for  carrying  out  the  eco- 
nomic aid  provisions  of  sections  202.  212. 
401,  and  451  for  fiacal  year  1962 

The  extensive  hearings  on  the  pro- 
posed extension  of  the  Accelerated  Pub- 
lic Works  Act  have  demonstrated 
conclusively  that  the  extension  i.s 
desirable  and  needed.  Senator  Ran- 
dolph has  been  acting  as  chairman  of 
the  ad  hoc  commitdee  on  the  desirabihty 
of  reactivating  the  accelerated  public 
works  program,  a  committee  apjKjinted 
by  the  chairman  of  the  Public  VVurk.s 
Committee,  Senator  McN'amara. 

The  $880  million  appropriated  under 
the  initial  legislatttm  has  helped  to  fi- 
nance approximntely  one-half  the  cost 
of  nearly  8,000  projects  m  more  than 
3.000  communities  in  every  State  of  the 
Union,  the  Virgin  Island.s,  and  Puerto 
Rico. 

Today  at  least  three-fourth.s  of  a  bil- 
lion dollars  could  be  u.sed  immediately 
were  we  to  act  on  the  au^honzmg  legis- 
lation I  suggest  we  add  to  the  foreign 
aid  bill. 

Yesterday,  the  Senate  concurred  in 
the  amendments  added  bv  the  Hou.-.f  to 
S.  2642,  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act 
of  1964,  generally  known  as  the  poverty 
bill.  I  am  a  cosponsor  of  this  legislation 
I  highly  approve  of  its  purpose  and 
warmly  commend  President  Johnson  for 
proposing  this  imaginative  and  construc- 


tive  nio\e  to  .seek  fcunonuc  f(juality 
among  those  of  our  citizens  \«,ho  are 
economically  disadvantaged.  But  that 
program  is  long  range.  We  ir.u.st  pro- 
vide a  program  which  can  be  put  to  u.^e 
immediately.  The  Kconomic  Oppor- 
tunity Act  provides  no  immediate  jobs. 
Unemployment  which  i.s  still  with  us  and 
poverty  are  inseparably  related.  If  the 
antipoverty  bill  is  to  show  beneficial 
acts  in  the  near  future,  something  needs 
to  be  added  The  amendment  I  fun  of- 
fering would  .supply  the  mi.sslng  in- 
gredient. 

Dunn-  the  past  decade  and  a  half,  we 
have  spent  more  than  $100  billion  to  aid 
other  countries.  Surely  we  can  afford  to 
spend  le.ss  than  3  percent  of  that  amount 
to  provide  the  same  opportunity  for 
American  unemployed  as  we  have  offered 
the  unemployed  in  107  foreign  countries. 

My  amendment  No  1138  m  no  way  in- 
creases the  amount  to  be  authorized  for 
our  foreign  aid  program. 

It  has  been  pointed  out  that  the  pro- 
posed foreiL,'n  aid  proi-ram  for  tlie  1965 
fiscal  year  Is  about  $(J  billion  A  large 
proportion  of  this  sum  will  be  used  for 
public  works  m  other  countries.  There- 
fore, it  is  appropriate  and  in  a  moral 
setose  hi-hly  germane  for  us  to  add  to 
the  bill  we  are  debating  my  amendment 
which  would  add  $1  5  billion  for  a  public 
works  program  here  at  homt>  Moreover, 
the  foreign  assistance  funds  are  voted  an- 
nually. The  accelerated  public  works 
funds  repre.sent  a  one-time  shot. 

Where  is  our  money  better  spent?  In 
Sukarno's  Indonesia  or  in  one  of  our 
own  States? 

Sukarno's  'Djakarta  Bypass,"  which 
we  financed,  cost  $8  million  That 
amount  would  pay  ftir  all  of  the  121  ac- 
celerated public  works  projects  pending 
in  the  State  of  .-Ma.ska  and  leave  enouu'h 
to  construct  seuer,  water,  and  hospital 
projects  in  all  of  the  Appalachian  States 

Was  mir  n'.onev  wisely  appropriated 
for  a  $1,489,000  Tmprovement  of  nation- 


al government  administration"  in  Indo- 
nesia? Might  we  not  better  have  con- 
structed  a  nece.ssary  $1,500,000  dock 
tei-minal  in  San  Diego,  Calif,? 

Should  we  have  appropriated  $6,330- 
000  for  'Mobrlg  re-equipment"  in  Indo- 
nesia when  we  could  have  financed  two 
thirds  of  the  amount  required  for  the  18 
hospital  projects  pending  in  Appalachla? 

Should  we  have  given  $1,481,000  for 
"Civil  aviation  development"  in  Syria 
when  we  could  have  built  a  sewer  In 
Laurel  County,  Ky.,  for  the  same  amount 
of  US  ta.xpayer  dollars? 

Should  we  have  allotted  $912,000  for 
the  'East  Jordan  map  plan"  when  we 
could  have  constructed  a  storm  and  sani- 
tary sewer  in  Miami.  Fla.? 

Should  we  have  given  $756,000  for  a 
■Mapping  and  Geographical  Institute" 
in  Ethiopia  when  we  could  have  com- 
pleted a  sewer  project  in  Allegany 
County.  Md  ? 

Should  we  have  financed  a  "Maritime 
Academy"  in  Indonesia  when  we  could 
have  completed  a  hospital  in  Clearfield 
County,  Pa.? 

Should  we  have  appropriated  $140,000 
for  "Fertili/.er  and  in.^ecticide  demon- 
stration" in  Brazil  when  we  could  have 
constructed  a  sewer  in  Graham  County, 
S  C  ■' 

Should  we  have  given  $30,000  for 
'Training  within  Industry"  in  Indonesia, 
S30.nno  for  "Improved  cooperative  mar- 
keting' in  Nasser's  United  Arab  Republic; 
$160,000  for  "Advanced  office  procedures 
training"  In  Uganda;  $265,000  for  "Book 
publishing"  in  Nigeria;  $135,000  for 
Rural  slaught^  sheds  "  in  Chad; 
$800,000  for  "Colonization  "  in  Bolivia; 
$47,00(1  for  "Broadcasting"  in  the  Somali 
Republic;  $18,000  for  "Police  training" 
in  Syria;  $100,000  for  a  "Soil  .salinity 
study"  in  Senegal;  $61,000  for  "Public 
administration"  in  British  Guiana; 
$43,000     for     "Academy     training"    In 
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/v.mhndia'  $1,641,000  for  "Highway 
SSSnance"  in  Jordan;  $2,191,000  for 
iSirm  machinerj'  training  and  demon- 
!ltSn"  in  Sudan;  $20,000  for  "Im- 
n^Tvpment  of  crop  and  livestock  produc- 
tW  in  the  United  Arab  Republic;  $13.- 
^  fnr  "Audiovisual  units"  In  the  Central 
AMcan  Republic;  $463,000  for  "Civil 
^Uce  and  public  safety"  In  Libya; 
SoOOOO  for  "Town  plans"— requested 
for  1965  in  Panama — should  any  of  these 
have  come  first  when  projects  are  des- 
oerately  needed  in  every  section  of  our 
0^  country?  These  are  domestic  proj- 
ects which  could  now  be  producing  jobs 
and  supporting  the  economy  had  we  only 
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appropriated  more  accelerated  public 
works  funds  initially. 

Let  us  realize  that  the  original  appro- 
priation for  the  accelerated  public  works 
program — an  amoimt  equal  to  that  given 
the  one,  single,  so-called  neutral 
country  of  Indonesia  in  foreign  aid — 
has  not  been  enough.  My  accelerated 
public  works  tunendment  to  H.R.  11380 
provides  the  tools  which  will  be  neces- 
sary if  we  are  to  build  the  "Great 
Society." 

I  am  not  asking  for  a  yea-and-nay 
vote,  but  I  ask  that  the  leadership  accept 
this  amendment  and  take  it  to  con- 
ference. 


EXHTBIT  No.    1 

Status  of  the  accelerated  public  works  pro- 


gram as  of  June  1,  1964 


ALASKA 


66 
$7,  684.  000 


Number   of  projects 

Accelerated  public  works  cost-. 

Accelerated  public  works  value 
in  place M.  601,000 

Total  cost $12,542,000 

Total  value  In  place $7,215,000 

Estimated  man-months 4,503 

Cost  of  completed  projects,  ac- 
celerated  public   works $2,158,000 

Total $2,468,000 

Source:  U.S.  Department  of  Commerfie, 
Area  Redevelopment  Administration,  acceler- 
ated public  works  program. 


r.S.  Department  of  Commerce,  Area  Redevelopment  Administration 


Accelerated  public  works  program — 

Pending  HEW  and  CFA  projects 

in  A  laska  as  of  Ju 

ne  1,  1964 

Agency 
No. 

Election 
district 

IVoject  description 

Place 

Cost  (thousands) 

Agpncy 

Accelerated 
public 
works 

Other 

Tota 



J.4  .VnchoriDfe:                                     1 

44 

48 
33 

36 
46 

10 
45 

3 
21 
43 
38 
35 

7 
7 
0 
10 
11 
12 
14 
15 
47 

8 
8 
1 

2 
2 

S 
5 

6 
6 

1 

9 
11 

16 
16 
16 
16 
16 
16 
16 
16 
16 

Harbor  facilities 

Anchorage 

do 

Ketchiican 

$200 
150 
820 

119 
99 

93 

242 

245 
363 
274 
157 
74 

92 
395 
390 
375 
100 
640 
146 
375 

68 

$200 
150 
868 

61 
111 

32 

97 

82 
187 
621 
207 

74 

370 
395 
429 
413 
100 
704 
166 
413 
69 

$400 

{y\                                               

Office  building 

Water  supply.   

300 

1,688 

5B  Wriii^'fll-l'i'iiT^l'urg: 

Water  svstem -.. 

Wriingell 

180 

1  ■  I.'  i 

do 

KakeCitv 

210 

4B   Lyii  <fUi;iMr>  Striiits: 

. 

Sewer 

Yatutat 

125 

'  p^---   -   i 

( ■  V  \                                                  J 

, 

Water  svstem 

Hoonah 

339 

'B  Conlcvu-Valdet: 

(FA 

Harbor  facilities 

Cordova        ...     .  .. 

327 

Street 

do 

550 

SB   i'alm.'r-^\'^v':in!i-Tlllk^H^tnll:  CVA 

Sewer 

Palmer 

895 

Railway  system 

Harbor  facilities 

Seward 

364 

Kodlak... 

148 

SB   F;ilrtmnks-K.irl  Yukon 

UPU                                                             ^      

Waste  treatment 

Heating  system 

Drainiige 

do 

Electric  svstem 

Fairbanks 

462 

{■yK        < 

do 

do -- 

do -  — 

do 

790 

(  K  \      -— - 

819 

(  K.\               4 

788 

CF  \                                                  i 

200 

(  ka         -- 

Street 

do 

do 

do 

1,344 

1'  V  K 

311 

(    F  V                                                                ^ 

do - 

do 

788 

(  F.\  - 

do.... 

do 

137 

5,417 

5,748 

11,165 

i 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Alaska  yield? 

Mr.  GRUENING.  I  am  happy  to 
yield. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  As  has  been  stated, 
S  1856  was  reported  by  the  Committee 
on  Public  Works  on  June  1.  This  meas- 
ure would  increase  the  authorization  to 
carry  on  the  program  of  the  Accelerated 
Public  Works  Act.  The  original  au- 
thorization was  for  $900  million. 
S.  1856,  a.s  reported,  would  authorize  ex- 
penditures of  $1.5  billion.  The  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Alaska  would 
also  amount  to  $1.5  billion. 

It  is  important  at  this  point  to  recall 
that  former  President  Kennedy  sisked, 
in  essence,  that  Congress  provide  stand- 
by authority  of  up  to  $2  billion  for  ac- 
celerated public  works.  It  is  also  im- 
portant to  indicate  the  widespread 
approval  of  such  public  works  programs. 
This  is  detailed  in  the  remarks  of  the 
able  Senator  from  Alaska  [Mr.  Grub- 
»iNcl,  and  will  appear  in  the  Record. 

I  remind  Senators  that  £is  of  May  28, 
1964,  a  backlog  of  $718  million  worth  of 
projects  was  on  the  shelf,  ready  to  move 
forward.  These  were  not  projects  that 
had  been  proposed:  they  were  projects 
that  had  approval,  but  no  Federal  funds 


are  available.  Financial  arrangements 
for  matching  had  been  made  at  the  local 
level.  These  projects  are  ready  to  move 
forward  when  the  authorization  is  voted 
and  necessary  funds  are  appropriated. 

I  am  in  accord  with  the  view  of  the 
Senator  from  Alaska  that  this  program 
could  move  forward  at  once.  Man- 
power could  be  used.  Projects  could 
come  into  being.  The  result  would  be 
a  strengthening  of  the  economic  well- 
being  of  hundreds  of  communities 
throughout  the  country.  Gainful  em- 
ployment could  be  provided  for  thou- 
sands of  workers  on  useful  and  needed 
projects. 

These  projects,  up  to  the  first  of  this 
year,  were  moving  into  the  pipeline  at 
a  rate  of  $100  million  a  month. 

The  Senate  Public  Works  Committee 
held  several  hearings  on  the  proposed 
legislation,  which  has  been  referred  to 
by  the  Senator  from  Alaska.  These 
hearings  were  held  in  December  of  1963, 
and  again  In  March  of  1964. 

I  have  repeatedly  urged  the  President 
of  the  United  States  to  support  enact- 
ment of  this  proposed  legislation.  I  have 
urged  the  leadership  of  the  Democratic 
Party  in  the  Senate  to  realize  the  impor- 


tance of  moving  this  proposed  legisla- 
tion. 

I  am  delighted  that  this  afternoon  the 
Senator  from  Alaska — who  has  served  so 
well  on  the  Committee  on  Public  Works, 
and  who  was  in  attendance  at  the  hear- 
ings and  realizes  the  value  of  the  pro- 
gram for  his  own  State,  and  the  value  of 
the  program  nationally — has  used  this 
method  to  point  out  the  importance  of 
expansion  and  further  acceleration  of 
necessary  public  works. 

I  remind  Senators  that  when  we  spend 
these  dollars  we  do  not  merely  add 
money,  as  it  were,  to  the  mounting  costs 
of  the  Federal  establishment.  When  we 
spend  a  dollar  on  public  works,  we  have 
invested  a  dollar.  There  is  not  only  a 
return  of  100  cents  upon  the  original  in- 
vestment, but  there  is  also  a  dividend  to 
this  country:  We  are  building  a  better 
America.  We  are  strengthening  its  eco- 
nomic base.  We  are  adding  to  the  well- 
being  of  its  citizenry. 

I  compliment  the  Senator  from  Alaska 
for  bringing  the  matter  to  the  attention 
of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  West  Virginia  yield  for  a 
few  questions? 
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Mr.  RANDOLPH.  I  am  glad  tx)  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  OrPEton 

Mr.  MORSE.  Let  me  say  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Alaska  and  the  Senator  from 
West  Virginia  that  I  am  very  much  dis- 
turbed if  I  am  correctly  Interpreting 
their  speeches.  I  yield  to  no  other  Sen- 
ator in  my  support  of  the  area  redevel- 
opment program.  I  know  what  it  has 
done.  I  shall  say  something'  about  it  be- 
fore I  finish,  but  I  wish  to  be  sure  that 
I  understand  the  procedural  situation  in 
which  we  find  ourselves. 

I  should  like  to  inquire  of  the  Senator 
from  West  Virginia  who.  alon?  with  the 
Senator  from  Ala.ska,  has  been  one  of 
the  leaders  in  this  body  from  the  begin- 
ning in  support  of  the  program,  whether 
I  correctly  understand  that  if  S.  1856  is 
not  acted  upon  by  Congress  or  if  a  cor- 
responding bill  in  the  House — if  there 
is  one — Is  not  acted  on  and  sent  to  the 
Senate  for  action,  the  accelerated  public 
works  program  will  come  to  an  end  be- 
fore the  next  session  of  Congress 

Mr.  RANDOLPH  That,  in  essence,  is 
true.  The  Senator  is  correct.  Actually, 
the  APW  program  has  been  at  a  stand- 
still for  several  months. 

Mr.  MORSE.    Ls  this  program 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  It  is  a  program  of 
progress. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Is  it  about  to  be  liqui- 
dated by  inaction? 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  To  all  intents  and 
purposes,  that  is  correct. 

Mr.  MORSE.  The  program  will  be 
liquidated  by  inaction  on  the  part  of 
Congress,  or  phased  out  in  connection 
with  whatever  contracts  or  commitments 
exist.  The  program  will  cea.se  to  exist 
so  tax  as  the  program  applicable  to  next 
year  or  the  years  thereafter  is  con- 
cerned: is  that  not  correct? 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  The  Senator  from 
Oregon  Is  correct.  The  commitment  of 
dollars  Is  actually  beyond  what  we  have, 
but  there  is  always  a  de^rree  of  flexibility, 
or  a  cushion:  but.  for  all  practical  pur- 
poses, the  APW  funds  are  exhausted. 

Mr.  MORSE.  The  program  it-self  will 
expire. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH  The  Senator  is 
correct. 

Mr.  MORSE  I  respectfully  inquire  of 
the  majority  leader— and  I  am  only 
seeking  help  and  information  In  regard 
to  the  business  of  the  Senate — whether 
it  Is  contemplated  that  .S.  1856  will  be 
brought  up  and  made  the  pending  busi- 
ness of  the  Senate  prior  to  adjournment. 
and  at  such  time  as  there  may  be  .some 
hope  of  action  by  the  House. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  if 
the  Senator  will  indulge  me.  it  is  antici- 
pated that  this  matter  will  be  taken  up 
at  the  next  meeting  of  the  Democratic 
policy  committee 

Mr.  MORSE.  Would  this  program  de- 
pend upon  action  taken  there?  If  the 
action  Is  favorable,  the  measure  will  be 
scheduled  for  action:  but  if  it  is  un- 
favorable, those  apposed  to  the  decision 
wUl  have  to  seek  to  reverse  the  action  of 
the  Democratic  policy  committee.  Is 
that  true? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  I  am  not  at  all  .sure 
that  the  action  of  the  Democratic  policy 
committee  will  be  unfavorable. 


I  would  hope  that  the  Senator  from 
Dregon.  with  ins  usual  courtesy,  would 
give  us  that  consideration,  even  tht)U«h 
the  bill  has  been  in  the  committee  for  a 
long  time,  to  see  what  we  can  do  In  the 
remaining  days  of  tills  session 

Mr  MORSE  I  have  been  in  the  .Sen- 
ate long  enough  to  know  that  when  I  am 
told  that  a  decision  will  be  brouu'ht  up 
in  connection  with  the  foreii^n  aid  bill 
and  It  IS  not  contemplated  that  a  yea  and 
nay  vote  will  be  a.sked  for,  we  are  prob- 
ably engaging  in  an  educational  proce.ss. 

Mr  .MANSFIKIX)  I  did  not  quite 
understand  what  tlie  Senator  from  .Alas- 
ka had  m  mind,  if  this  is  the  amendment 
which  he  di.scussed  with  me  which  he 
intends  to  offer  to  the  foreitrn  aid  bill. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  do  not  quite  under- 
stand the  Senator  from  M(3ntana  I 
understood  from  tlie  Senator  from  Alas- 
ka that  he  was  not  contemplating  a  yea 
and  nay  vote.  That  teleirraphed  to  me. 
at  least  intuitively,  that  this  is  probably 
an  educational  process  that  we  are  now 
engaging  in. 

Mr  GRl'ENING.  Mr  President,  it  Is 
an  educational  process  but  it  is  also  a 
proceeding  which  might  eventuate  in 
having  the  leader.ship  accept  the  amend- 
ment and  take  it  to  conference 

I  point  to  the  fact  that  while  we  can 
exi>end  $5  to  $6  billion  in  foreign 
aid.  each  year  and  we  have  just  enacted 
the  antipoverty  bill,  which  will  not  for 
some  time  bring  any  substantial  re- 
employment, here  is  an  opportunity  to 
do  for  domestic  aid  what  we  have  been 
doing  witli  foreign  aid  to  the  extent  of 
over  $100  billion  for  the  last  17  years. 
We  should  do  something  comparable  at 
home 

I  .see  no  reason  why  since  it  is  now  con- 
templated that  the  totally  extraneous 
matter  having  to  do  with  apportionment 
will  be  added  to  the  foreign  assistance 
bill,  which  is  unrelated  to  the  subject  at 
hand,  this  amendment  which  aims  to  do 
what  the  Foreign  A.ssistance  Act  does  in 
nearly  a  hundred  foreign  countries,  can- 
not be  pertinently  added  to  do  the  same 
thing  in  one  more  country  which  hap- 
pen-s  to  be  our  own. 

We  are  spending  $6  billion  to  employ 
people  in  over  90  foreign  countries.  Why 
not  spend  $900  million  to  employ  people 
at  home  '  So.  while  offering  this  amend- 
ment IS.  as  has  been  suggested  an  edu- 
cational matter,  it  is  also  a  practical 
effort  aimed  to  focus  attention  on  an 
overdue  and  neglected  domestic  need. 

I  aiik  the  majority  leader  to  accept  the 
ame:idment  and  take  it  to  conference. 
I  doubt  whether  it  will  survive  there:  but 
at  least  it  is  worth  trying 

Mr  MANSPTELD  What  the  Senate 
now  has  pending  b«'fore  it  is  the  legisla- 
tive conference  report,  not  the  bill  to 
which  the  Senator  wishes  to  attach  his 
amendment 

Mr.  .MORSE  The  foreign  aid  bill  Is 
not  the  pending  business  of  tiie  Senate 
at  the  moment? 

Mr  MANSFTELD  The  Senator  Is  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  MORSE  If  I  may  be  allowed  to 
speak  for  a  moment — I  know  It  might  be 
violating  a  rule,  but  unle.ss  .someor.e  ob- 
jects I  shall  -M  ahead  and  violate  it  by 
making  some  relevant  comments. 


^uguift  li 

First,  I  am  greatly  indebted  to  hm, 
Senators:  but,  of  course,  if  the  penS, 
buslne.ss  is  another  conference  reporttoH 
not  the  foreign  aid  bill,  this  is,  ag  I  aT 
pected.  through  my  intuition,"  a  idiSl 
ne<^ded  educational  process  on  the  fl^ 
of  the  Senate.  ^^ 

I  should  like  to  have  the  attention  of 
the  majority  leader,  because  I  am  ple^^ 
Ing  with  him.  I  quite  agree  with  hla 
that  we  should  wait  until  the  E)emocrttl« 
policy  committee  acts,  but  I  am  maklm 
a  plea  that  the  Democratic  policy^m. 
mittee  give  heed  to  it  when  it  does  m«et 

Last  week,  the  .ARA  organization  put 
on  an  exhibition  in  the  Department  of 
Commerce.  It  is  possible  that  I  may 
liave  been  the  only  Senator  who  attended 
It.  but  if  I  was  not,  the  only  Sen&ton 
there  could  be  counted  on  the  ftngen 
of  one  hand. 

I  said  to  William  Batt,  the  Director 
of  ARA,  that  I  wished  that  every  Sem- 
tor  would  visit  the  exhibit,  because  it 
shows  what  ARA  has  done  for  private 
industry  m  this  country,  and  what  an 
inducement  it  has  been  to  the  exptn- 
sion  of  private  industry.  If  Senaton 
would  do  .so.  there  would  be  no  trouble 
about  continuing  and  expanding  ARA. 
In  my  judgment,  it  is  one  of  the  mo«t 
vital  domestic  aid  programs  in  the  coun- 
try. 

It  Is  particularly  apropos  that  the  Sen- 
ator from  .Aliuska  suggested  addmg  it  a» 
a  rider  to  the  foreign  aid  bill.     Although 
he  may  not  agree  witii  me,  it  is  not  going 
to  be  added  to  the  foreign  aid  bill  as  a 
rider      I  cannot  commit  myself  on  thai 
But    I    think   it    is   particularly  apropa 
that  we  are  talking  about  it  as  a  poten- 
tial rider  to  the  foreign  a;d  bill  when  I 
think  of   the   billions  of  dollars  of  the 
American  taxpayers  that  we  have  wasted 
and  thrown  away  in  many  aspects  of  the 
foreign   aid   bill.     But   finally   the  tax- 
payers are  catching  up  with  the  politi- 
cians.    I  hope  they  will  catch  up  with 
them  at  an  accelerated  speed.    But  be 
that  as  it  may.  I  thought  of  the  areas  of 
our  country  that  need  this  kind  of  aid 
as  I  went  through  the  exhibit  down  at 
the  Department  of  Commerce  the  other 
night  and  saw  the  projects  in  which  ARA 
money   has   been   invested — a  furniture 
plant  here,  a  paper  products  plant  here. a 
shoe  factory  there,  a  small  tool  plant  In 
another  location,  a  wood  products  plant 
in  another.     We  can  run  the  gamut  of 
.American   industr\'   and   find  that  tlnw 
after  time  ARA  has  acted  in  cooperation 
with  local  banks      This  is  not  an  ARA 
program  in  which  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment puts  up  all  the  money.    It  assists 
But  in  effect  in  underwrites  the  project 
with  the  amount  of  Federal  assistance 
that  is  given     All  we  have  to  do  is  to  look 
at  the  scale  of  success  and  failure.    The 
American  people  are  the  beneficiaries  of 
great  economic  gain  as  the  result  of  ARA 
programs. 

I  stand  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  thl» 
afternoon  and  thank  from  the  bottom  of 
my  heart  Mr.  WUliam  Batt.  the  director 
of  that  program.  I  al.so  thank  Mrs.  P»- 
tricla  Galey,  the  right  arm  of  Mr.  Batt 
I  thank  every  one  of  the  administrators 
and  a.s.slstant  administrators  of  this  pro- 
t;ram  for  a  program  that  has  been  a  tre- 
mendous success. 
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«7*«t  Virginia  has  one  of  the  hlghMt 
Jl  of  unemployment  In  the  coimtay. 
i?^*.  were  to  go  through  this  exhibit. 
"  T  did  the  other  night,  and  see  the 
«ndels  of  the  various  projects,  the  prod- 
^thAi  are  now  being  produced,  and 
"Sjucing  are  on  exhibit,  the  number  of 
^^loyees  the  number  of  people  that 
Se  bS^  put  to  work  as  a  result  of  this 
^LiPct^people  who  otherwise  would  be 

.tni  work-he  would  be  proud  of  what 
'r.  Jeen  accomplished  by  ARA.  In  order 
Siftt  no  one  may  have  any  question  about 
mv  self-interest— and  I  express  it  with 
!^rfe— In  behalf  of  my  State,  there  are 
J  couple  of  these  projects  In  Oregon. 
A  certain  unemployment  rate  must  be 
^own  to  exist  to  make  the  area  an  emer- 
gency area  In  my  State,  ARA  went  In 
with  a  couple  of  projects  and  put  people 
to  work  in  projects  that  are  now  a  huge 

success.  . 

I  have  heard  the  program  criticized  as 
an  aid  to  .socialism.  That  is  tommyrot. 
This  is  a  program  in  which  the  money 
of  the  taxpayers  is  loaned  for  the  time 
being  to  help  private  enterprise,  to  help 
small  business,  to  help  put  people  back 
to  work.  I  do  not  know  why  there  should 
be  any  question  about  passing  this  pro- 
gram and  quickly.  But  this  dedicated 
leader  down  in  the  Commerce  Building 
by  the  name  of  William  Batt  Is  deserv- 
ing of  our  appreciation  by  quick  passage 
of  the  bill. 

I  have  read  the  individual  views  of 
Senator  Jennings  Randolph,  of  West 
Virgima.  Some  of  them  are  in  the  form 
of  charts.  They  cannot  be  duplicated. 
But  the  material  can  be  duplicated. 
Senator  Randolph's  report  proves  that 
there  is  no  question  about  what  we  ought 
to  do. 

Mr.  President.  I  sisk  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  entire  report  of  Senator 
Randolph  be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 

RiCORD. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  report 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

The  Committee  on  Public  Works,  to  whom 
was  referred  the  bill  (S.  1856)  to  increaae  the 
amount  iiuthorlzed  to  be  appropriated  to 
carry  out  tlie  provlslona  of  tlie  Public  Works 
Acceleration  Act.  having  considered  the 
same,  rejxjrt  favorably  thereon  with  amend- 
ment and  recommend  that  the  bill  as 
amended  do  pass. 

The  amendment  is  Indicated  In  the  bill  as 
reported  and  Is  shown  by  Italic. 

SUMMARY  OF  THE  BILL  AND  AMENDMENT 

S.  1856  would  amend  section  3(d)  of  the 
Public  Woriis  Acceleration  Act  to  provide 
authorization  of  $2,400  mUllon  inclusive  of 
the  original  authorization  of  »900  million, 
the  Increase  of  $1,500  million  to  be  available 
until  expended.  The  new  authorization  con- 
Ulna  the  same  formula  of  distribution  as 
the  orli-'lnal.  providing  one-third  of  the 
funds  for  areas  designated  under  subsection 
5(b)  of  Public  Law  87-«58. 

LEGISLATIVE  HISTORY  OF  PUBLIC  LAW  S7-S68 

The  present  accelerated  public  works  pro- 
gram was  generated  from  President  Ken- 
nedy's desire  to  have  standby  authority  to 
combat  a  recession  before  it  might  become 
fully  developed.  Among  the  arsenal  of 
economic  weapons  devised  for  such  a  pur- 
pose, he  requested  authority  from  the  Con- 
peas  to  commit  $2  billion  in  Federal  funds 
for  public  works  projects  whenever  unem- 


ployment  reached  a  critical  level  as  defined 
in  the  draft  bUl  the  President  submitted  to 
the  Congress. 

On  February  19,  1962,  President  Kennedy 
In  a  letter  to  the  Congress  requested  standby 
authority  to  commit  $2  billion  in  Federal 
funds  to  stimulate  the  economy  whenever 
seasonally-adjusted  unemployment  rates  had 
risen  3  out  of  4  or  4  out  of  6  consecutive 
months  by  a  total  of  at  least  1  percentage 
point  during  that  period,  and  whenever  the 
President  determlifed  that  use  of  the  stand- 
by authority  was  necessary  to  realize  the 
goals  of  the  Full  Employment  Act  of  1946. 

Under  the  proposal,  the  President  could, 
after  determining  that  the  requisite  condi- 
tions existed,  declare  a  12-month  "capital 
improvement  acceleration  period"  during 
which  he  could  commit,  without  further 
congressional  approval.  $750  million  In  direct 
Federal  expenditures  previously  authorized, 
$750  million  for  grants-in-aid  to  State  and 
local  governments,  $250  million  In  loans  to 
the  States  and  localities,  and  $250  million 
additional  among  the  three  categories. 

The  proposal  called  for  automatic  termi- 
nation of  the  President's  authority  at  the 
end  of  12  months  unless  extended  by  Con- 
gress or  previously  terminated  by  the  Presi- 
dent. After  a  waiting  period  of  6  months, 
he  could  declare  another  12-month  capital 
Improvement  acceleration  period,  commit 
another  $2  billion,  and  repeat  the  cycle  with- 
out further  limitation. 

The  $750  million  for  grants-in-aid  was  to 
be  used  either  to  accelerate  work  on  existing 
Federal-State  grant  projects,  or  initiate  Fed- 
eral grants  for  projects  not  otherwise  eligible 
under  existing  statute. 

Transmitted  with  the  President's  message 
was  a  draft  bill — the  Standby  Capital  Im- 
provements Act  of  1962 — which  was  Intro- 
duced In  the  House  (H.R.  10318)  on  Febru- 
ary 21.  1962,  and  In  the  Senate  (S.  2695)  on 
March  8.  1962. 

On  March  26,  In  letters  to  the  House  and 
Senate  Public  Works  Committees  the  Presi- 
dent stated  that  the  economy  had  not  re- 
covered as  well  as  had  been  expected  during 
the  first  months  of  1962,  and  requested  the 
Congress  to  amend  H.R.  10318  to  permit  Im- 
mediate commitment  of  $600  million  for 
capital  Improvement  programs  In  areas  des- 
ignated for  redevelopment  under  the  Area 
Redevelopment  Act  of  1961,  and  areas  which 
had  an  unemployment  rate  of  over  6  percent 
for  a  year  or  longer. 

The  Senate  Public  Works  Committee  con- 
ducted hearings  on  April  12-13,  1962,  and  on 
April  25,  1962.  reported,  with  amendments, 
the  administration  bill  (S.  2965,  S.  Rept. 
1358)  containing  a  $2  bUllon  standby  au- 
thority and  a  $600  million  immediate  acceler- 
ation program. 

On  May  28,  1962,  the  Senate  passed  an 
amended  version  of  S.  2965,  authorizing  the 
President  to  spend  $750  mUllon  for  immedi- 
ate acceleration  of  public  works  projects  in 
areas  of  heavy  unemployment,  and  also 
authorizing  appropriation  after  June  30, 
1963.  of  $750  million  for  a  standby  public 
works  program. 

The  Senate  measure  provided  that  the 
standby  authority  could  be  triggered  only 
when  the  adjusted  unemployment  rate  had 
risen  1  percentage  point  over  a  3-  to  9- 
month  period. 

The  Hotise  Public  Works  Committee  con- 
ducted hearings  from  March  26  to  April  6, 
1962,  on  the  administration  bUl  (H.R.  10318) 
to  authorize  a  $2  billion  standby  program  and 
a  $800  million  Immediate  acceleration  pro- 
gram, and  a  bill  (H.R.  10113)  to  authorize 
a  t2  billion  standby  program  and  an  Office 
of  Public  Works  Ccx>rdlnatlon  and  Accelera- 
tion. On  June  2,  1962,  the  House  Public 
Works  Committee  reported,  with  amend- 
ments. HJl.  10113.  authorizing  appropria- 
tions of  »900  million  for  Immediate  accelera- 


tion of  public  works  through  both  direct 
Federal  projects  and  grants-in-aid  to  State 
and  local  governments.  It  also  provided  for 
an  Office  of  Public  Works  Coordination  and 
Acceleration,  but  no  authority  for  a  stand- 
by program. 

The  House  passed  H.R.  10113  on  August 
29,  1962,  by  a  voice  vote,  authorizing  ap- 
propriation of  $900  million  for  immediate 
acceleration  of  public  works  and  deleting  the 
provision  for  a  special  Office  of  Coordination 
and  Acceleration.  The  House  then  vacated 
passage  of  H.R.  10113.  amended  S.  2966  to 
conform  to  the  House -passed  version,  and 
substituted  S.  2965  for  H.R.  10113. 

On  September  10,  1962,  the  Senate  agreed 
to  the  House  amendments  by  a  45  to  22  roll- 
call  vote  and  the  bill  was  signed  into  law 
by  President  Kennedy  on  September  14,  1962. 

SUMMARY    or    PUBLIC    LAW    87-658    AND    IMPLE- 
MENTING  REGULATIONS 

The  Public  Works  Acceleration  Act  in- 
cludes specific  provisions  for  designation  of 
the  areas  eligible  for  accelerated  public  works 
projects,  the  requirements  for  State  and  local 
governments  to  participate,  and  the  rules 
of  equity  to  be  followed  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment In  approving  the  projects.  Eligible 
areas,  as  defined  in  the  statute,  exist  in  each 
of  the  50  States,  in  Puerto  Rico,  the  Virgin 
Islands,  Guam,  and  American  Samoa. 

The  principal  features  of  Public  Law  87- 
658  are: 

First,  all  designated  redevelopment  areas 
under  sections  5(a)  and  5(b)  of  the  Area 
Redevelopment  Act  are  eligible  for  acceler- 
ated public  works  assistance.  (Sec.  5(a) 
areas  are  urban  areas  of  high  unemploy- 
ment; sec.  5(b)  areas  are  rural  and  semi- 
rural  areas  of  high  unemplo3mient.  under- 
employment and  low  income  designated  by 
the  Secretary  of  Commerce,  and  all  Indian 
reservations.)  Also  eligible  are  those  areas 
designated  by  the  Secretary  of  Labor  as  hav- 
ing had  substantial  unemployment  for  at 
least  9  of  the  preceding  12  months,  sub- 
stantial unemployment  being  defined  as 
above  6  percent. 

Second,  Federal  public  works  projects  in 
eligible  areas  which  have  been  authorized 
by  the  Congress  can  be  initiated  or  acceler- 
ated. 

ITiird,  public  works  projects  of  State  and 
local  governments  for  which  Federal  finan- 
cial assistance  Is  authorized  in  other  legisla- 
tion can  be  initiated  and  accelerated.  For 
such  projects,  grants  up  to  50  percent  of  the 
total  cost  are  authorized,  and  up  to  75  per- 
cent if  the  State  or  local  government  lacks 
the  financial  capyaclty  to  assume  the  full 
additional  financial  obligation. 

Department  of  Conunerce  regulations  have 
established  firm  and  objective  criteria  for 
relating  grants  of  above  50  percent  to  local 
financial  capacity.  Areas  eligible  for  68-per- 
cent grants  are  those  with  'median  famUy 
incomes  between  $1,700  and  $1,800  per  year 
or  twice  the  national  unemployment  rate  for 
3  of  the  last  4  3rears. 

Areas  with  median  family  annual  Incomes 
of  $1,600  to  $1,700  or  twice  the  national  un- 
emplojrment  rate  for  all  of  the  last  4  years 
qualify  for  66-percent  grants. 

Areas  with  median  family  Incomes  under 
$1,600  per  year  or  three  times  the  national 
unemployment  rate  for  all  of  the  last  4  years 
are  eligible  for  75-percent  grants.  All  of  the 
54  Indian  reservations  fall  within  this  cate- 
gory. 

The  fourth  main  provision  of  the  act  de- 
clares that  no  State  may  receive  more  than 
10  percent  of  the  funds  allocated,  and  no 
less  than  $300  million  of  the  $900  million 
originally  authorized  must  be  allocated  tor 
the  nonurban  small  labor  market  areas,  low- 
income  areas,  and  Indian  reservations  de- 
signated under  section  5(b)  of  the  Area  Re- 
development  Act.     The   new   authorization 
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of  $1,500  million  recommended  by  the  com- 
mittee retain!  this  formula  of  distribution, 
allocating  an  additional  $500  million  to  areas 
designated  under  section  5 1  b  k 

Fifth,  adequate  consideration  must  be 
given  to  relative  needs  of  eligible  areas,  and 
criteria  are  estabilshed  which  the  selected 
projects  must  meet.  These  criteria  assure 
that  projects — 

(a)  Can  be  Inlttaced  or  accelerated  within 
a  reasonably  short  period  of  time,  this  period 
having  been  Interprated  as  within  120  days 
after  the  obligation  of  funds; 

(b)  Will   meet  an   essential    public   need; 

(c)  Win  have  a  »ub8tanttal  portion  i51 
percent)  completed  within  12  months  after 
Initiation: 

(d)  Will  contribute  significantly  to  the 
reduction  of  local  unemployment; 

(e)  Are  not  Inconsistent  with  locally  ap- 
proved comprehensive  plans  for  the  areas  af- 
fected, where  such  plans  exist 

It  may  be  noted  at  this  point  that  during 
the  conunlttee  hearings  testimony  waa  sub- 
mitted In  criticism  of  the  presumed  failure 
of  Federal  administrative  ofRclals  to  fulfill 
two  of  the  above  five  conditions  Evidence 
was  received  which  would  indicate  that  In 
certain  Instances,  despite  Department  of 
Commerce  requirements  designed  to  assure 
the  maximum  employment  of  local  labor. 
contractors  have  Imported  labor  from  out- 
side the  local  labor  market  Indications  are 
that  this  may  be  due  to  the  laclc  of  reqiilsite 
skills  within  the  local  labor  market  How- 
ever, the  committee  would  urge  administer- 
ing officials  to  exert  every  effort  to  assure  the 
employment  of  local  labor,  and  to  give  par- 
ticular priority  to  those  qualified  persons 
who  have  undergone  the  longest  periods  of 
unemployment. 

The  second  criticism  of  administering  of 
accelerated  public  works  which  w<is  brough' 
to  the  attention  of  the  committee  during  its 
hearings  was  raised  by  the  U  S  Chamber  of 
Commerce  In  Its  atltack  upon  recreation  proj- 
ects on  the  presumption  that  such  projects 
fall  to  satisfy  the  condition  of  •essenthil 
public  need."  Representatives  of  the  cham- 
ber declined  to  offer  a  systematic  evaluation 
on  any  specific  project  on  this  ground,  and 
their  testimony  was  nut  supported  by  any 
of  the  local  chambers  of  commerce  or  Gov- 
ernment officials  qtierled   by  the  committee 

The  Special  Subcommittee  for  Accelerated 
Public  Works  conducted  hearings  on  S  llJl 
and  8.  1856  on  December  10.  11,  12  and  13 
1963,  and  March  H.  12  and  13  1964  Emring 
the  7  days  of  hearings  'he  special  subcom- 
mittee received  teetlmonv  from  nvire  than 
60  witnesses.  Including  Members  of  the  Sen- 
ate and  House  of  Representatives,  elected 
officials  from  the  great  metropolitan  areas, 
as  well  as  frona  smaller  cities  and  rural  and 
semlrural  communities  throughout  the  Na- 
tion, from  labor,  farra.  and  management  or- 
ganizations, and  frr>m  scholars  and  econo- 
mists. 

The  evidence  adduced  was  overwhelmingly 
in  support  of  the  accelerated  public  works 
program  as  It  has  been  administered  and 
was  In  favor  of  an  extension  of  the  program 
under  a  new  authorization 

The  following  tables  and  charts  set  forth 
the  distribution  of  the  1880  million  thus 
far  appropriated  and  dem  nstrate  the  cite- 
gorles  of  projects  for  which  the  funds  have 
been  obligated. 

Table  I  presents  the  allocation  of  funds 
among  the  departments  and  .igencies.  which 
material  Is  also  presented  '  n  a  percentage 
basis  (as  of  December  1.  1963  i  in  chart  I. 

Chart  n  presents  the  distribution  of  funds 
among  categories  of  projects  ( as  of  Decem- 
ber 1,  1963);  and  table  II  presents  the  allcK:a- 
tion  of  funds  to  the  Individual  States  (as  of 
April  1,  1964). 

Chart  m  offers  a  comparative  representa- 
tion of  total  allocations    the  value  of  proj- 


ects approved,  and  the  value  of  funds  put  In 
place. 

It  should  be  noted  with  reference  to  the 
following  charts  that  an  itmount  In  excess  of 
$12,800,000  has  been  allocated  but  will  not 
be  used  on  specific  projects  Due  to  the 
appropriation  period  deadline  and  the  failure 
of  certain  communities  to  fulfill  their  com- 
mitments, some  funds  were  allocated  which 
were  not  used  and  which  were  returned"  too 
late  to  be  reallocated  These  funds  aniounted 
to  a  lapse  of  *8  900.000  frtim  the  first  appro- 
priation of  >45o  million  and  as  of  March  31. 
1964.  $3,900,000  from  the  set  und  appropria- 
tion And  it  is  expected  that  there  will  be 
additional  funds  lapsing  from  the  second 
appropriation  It  is  for  this  reason  thitt  the 
committee  has  recommended  amending  the 
bill  to  provide  that  the  funds  be  available 
until  expended 

T.\BLE     1.   -Accelerated     public     uorks     pro- 
gram— Allocation  of  funds 
[In   thousands] 

Direct  Federal  projects: 

Agriculture $80,400 

Interior 50, 979 

Commerce        15.570 

Defense   i  Engineers) 10,450 

General    Services    Administration.  3.  000 

Post    Office 2.950 

Justice 1.  800 

Tennessee  Valley  Authority 800 

Treasury    (Coa.>t  Guard) 800 

Veterans'    Administration 350 


T  it.il.  direct  Federal  projects.    146,  389 

Grant-in-aid  projects 

Housing      and      Home       Finance 

Agency 475.  635 

Health.  Education,  and  Welfare.-  229.845 

Interior 13.021 

Agriculture 3.  110 

Commerce 2.845 


Total,  grant-in-aid  projects..  724.456 

.Administrative  costs- 

Housing       and       Home       Finance 

Agency 5.  600 

Commerce 1,  325 

Heilth.  Education,  and  Welfare..  1,  195 

Interior. 485 

Agriculture 400 

Labor 150 


Total,  administrative  costs... 


9.  155 


Gr  lud  total: 

Direct      Federal       projects       (16  6 

percent  I 14fi  389 

Grant-in-aid  projects  (82.4  per- 
cent)      724. 456 

Administrative  costs  ( 10  percent)  .       9.  15o 

Total    (100   percent) 880.000 

Table  II. — Number,  estimated  accelerated 
public  works  cost,  and  man-rnontfi.i  nf  on- 
•Jtfi?  employment,  by  States,  accelerated 
public  uorks  projects  approved  through. 
Apr.  1,  1964 


State 


^liibama. 

\l^vska. 

.\ru,i>na --^., 

,Vrl{:insa».  ..,.„ 

ralifomla.,^ 

<'olora'lo. ... 

(      ■l.f:»'Otlcat 

I  '• .  I  Aare 

K..r,.U 

'  ii-orglii. .„. 

ilawatl. ......... 

Maho............ 


Nnm- 

b«T  of 

pruj«ctji 


tin 

M 

83 

3I»1 

264 

57 

&5 

18 

1« 

sn 

B 

lOQ 


Estimated  cost 

(thousands) 

Aeceler- 

Str<l 

Total 

public 

works 

t27,lM 

$59,  VIC 

7.«M 

12.001 

9.417 

10,530 

17. 491 

35,280 

31.889 

59.  CM 

3,875 

5.342 

7.393 

10.229 

1.131 

3.063 

15.313 

31,  M8 

17,003 

34,005 

2.733 

0.097 

A,  404 

8,398 

Rstl- 
nutted 
oil  site 

man- 
months  > 


33.5S0 

T,  181 

1-2, 2Wi 

32.830 
.■5,413 
7,978 
2,iJ47 
17,UHN 
le.MU 
3.3(yf 
0,400 
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Table     II  -Number,     estimated    acceUr 
public  u-orks  cost,  and  man-monthsoi 
site    employment,    by    States    acct^mt^' 
public    works    projects    approved/ thZ. 
i4 pr  7.  J 964— Continued  /  ""^ou»)i 


.'^tate 


lllliiout .... 

Iii'liana 

lowii 

Kansas. 

Kfiitucky 

Lxui.suma 

M  line 

.Mikrylaini 

.M  i.vsut.buaetU.. 

.MutUKJin 

.\I  iiintisota 

Muaissippi 

Missouri... 

Montana 

Nffinkska 

Nf  \  .ulii  .       

.Nf*  lltinipshlre 
.Sew  Jerx-y   ... 

.Sfw   .\Ir\lco 

.Sew  \ijrk. 
.Vortli  Carolina. 
.Norlli  Uttkota. 

Ohio    .    

Oklahoma 

<  )ri*>!ori 

I't-ansylvorla 

Kholr  Islaiwl... 
South  Caroluia.. 
.-^i.iiitli  1  'ulkola... 

TiTinrSSft' 

Tfxiis 

Itali,   . 

V  .rniont 

V  iriflnia 

\^  ^.shliiKton 

Wot  \  trginla  ,. 

W  L-iionsjn 

W  yitiiiliig 

.Anierioiii  Samna. 

I  iiiarn 

I-uerto  Hico 

Vlrgm  Islands... 


2  ]        134 

345     a.bii 

8  7^ 


160 

43,335 

1.008 


M 

m 


Total 7,702  1851.882    1.741,598     1,011.18 


:  Kstuiiati'd  months  of  oniploynient  for  the  lllIFA- 
Lt  .V  projcils  were  coinpiito'i  liy  .\1{.\  on  thi'  UiMS  ol 
till'  lati'Al  'liita  avallatilt  from  liLS  stii'lU'S  of  construe- 
Uon  costs  lor  varioMs  tyi>is  of  piil>lic   works  projccb. 

GENERAL    bTATEMKNT 

The  conunlttee  has  addressed  the  two  main 
arguments  advanced  .igalnst  the  authorlzs- 
tlon  of  new  funds  for  accelerated  public 
works,  the  lirst  of  these  being  predicated  on 
the  assumption  that  the  stimulus  of  the 
Income  Uix  reduction  will  reduce  unemploy- 
ment sufficiently  without  an  additional  In- 
vestment m  ;)Ubllc  wnrks  projects  A  corol- 
lary to  this  argument  is  the  presumption 
th.it  t!u>  Congress — by  voting  lor  the  Uix  re- 
duction— pledged  lUself  against  enacting 
>ifher  lei;i.->latlon  to  stimulate  the  ecmomy 

In  this  regard,  the  committee  would  draw 
attention  to  President  Kennedy's  plea  when 
recommending  the  original  program  a.s  a  fur- 
ther Federal  effort — 

"•  •  •  to  provide  useful  work  for  the  un- 
employed and  underemployed,  .ind  to  help 
these  and  other  hard-pre.ssed  comniunltles. 
through  Improvement  of  their  public  facili- 
ties, to  become  better  places  to  live  and 
work  " 

Thus,  It  Is  evident  to  the  committee  that 
neither  in  Its  conception  nor  In  its  design 
has  the  accelerated  public  work.s  program 
been  Justified  .solely  ;is  a  countercyclical  eco- 
nomic mea,^ure  It  h.is  been  designed  and 
administered  to  provide  addltlon.U  employ- 
ment and  Improved  community  facilities  In 
those  areas  of  greatest  economic  and  social 
need  Despite  the  progress  achieved  to  date, 
the  conditions  of  exces.'-ive  unemployment 
and  conunuiilty  need  still  prevail  in  some 
1.3(X)  areas  comprising  one-third  of  the 
Nation. 
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Acknowledplng^-^-^^^  that  its  proponenU 
°'  ^  .^1.  will  be  a  necessary  though  not 
'^"^mrl.ni  condition  for  fulfillment  of  the 
*eS?of  the  1,;KiO  designated  areas  of  great- 

"'  '^'^"ine  with  reference  to  the  multlpU- 
'Xeenenot  the  tax  cut.  Senator  Patti.  H. 
^^r^  AS  chairman  of  the  Joint  Economic 
■^.^'uee  informed  the  Special  Subcom- 
Comm-ttee^  1  Public  Works  that  the 

Jlo  bVMon  tax  cut  could  create  an  additional 
*  fus  Of  $35  billion  and  employ  "some- 
Cover  2  million  people."  "However." 
^f/n  senator  Douglas,  "•  ••  this  Is  a  gen- 
''*J  demand  and  the  accelerated  public 
ks  is  ft  rifleshot  Increase  in  demand  In  the 
rr°eas  where  it  Is  most  needed." 
n/iferrlne  to  production  and  employment 
during  the  past  15  years.  Dr.  Leon 
former  Chairman  of  the  Presl- 
Tp'nfs  Council  of  Economic  Advisers  under 
resident  Truman,  pointed  out  to  the  spe- 
Hal  subcommittee  that— 

"The  true  level  of  unemployment  or  the 
Mil-time  unemployment  as  officially  re- 
"Led  has  increased  about  50  percent  over 
5  vears  or  100  percent  over  10  years,  [and] 
we  face  the  alarming  prospect  of  another 
50  percent  increase  over  5  years,  or  doubling 
oveVlO  vears.  under  the  Impact  of  policies 
now  in  being,  and  under  active  considera- 
tion," 

Other  wltnes.=es,  taking  an  even  more  pes- 
simistic view  of  the  employment  effect  of  the 
lai  cut  referred  to  the  prospect  of  addi- 
tional technological  unemployment  grow- 
ing from  the  plant  modernization  which  will 
be  stimulated  by  the  tax  cut. 

In  summarv.  it  Is  the  view  of  the  commit- 
tee that  neither  the  tax  cut  nor  other  do 


At  approximately  $9,900  capital  Investment 
for  each  new  Job,  this  compares  favorably 
with  the  general  Increase  of  $15,000  to  $20,000 
In  the  gross  national  product  which  Is  re- 
quired for  each  new  Job. 

For  many  of  the  Individual  communities. 
however,  the  most  significant  achievement  of 
the  accelerated  public  works  program  is  in 
the  construction  of  vital  water  and  sewage 


facilities  on  which  local  industries  depend. 
These  facilities  may  mean  the  difiference  be- 
tween whether  a  local  Industry  leaves  the 
community  or  remains  and  expands;  thus, 
in  many  Instances  noted  before  the  commit- 
tee, specific  accelerated  public  works  projects 
have  been  the  critical  factors  In  providing  for 
n    viable    local    economy.      Table   III    below 


presents  several  such  examples. 

T.\BLE    III 


Project  Xo. 


APW-0a-170. 
APW-Ua-220. 
APW-Oa-34G. 


Location 


Type 


Grant 


Employment  effect 


trends 
Keyserllni?. 


APW-Ga-38G.. 

APW-Miss-6G.. 

APW-SC-IG--.. 


APW-Tenn-lOOL.. 
APW-Tenn-19G.. 
APW-Tenn-28G..- 
APW-Ky-70GL..- 


AI'\V-Wash-6G. 


Sandersville,  Ga .,  Water '     ^\'?^, 


...do - 1  Sewer. 

Blairsvillc,  Ga \\  aler  and 

I      sewer. 

Sylvania,  (ia '  Water 

De  Kiilb,  Miss -..! do....-- 

Blaney,  S.C --    \N  ater  and 

sower. 
Water 


Camden,  Tenn 

Big  Creek  Utility 

District,  Tenn. 

Springticld,  Tcnn. 


Quicksiind  Muter 
District,  Jackson, 
Ky. 


.do. 


84,000 
61,200 

30,000 
375,500 
175.000 

248,700 

640,000 


._do -i     173,500 

..do '     117,000 


Skagit  County, 


Dam. 


41b, 000 


2  new  industries  employing  74  persons 

result  from  these  2  projects. 
400   new   jobs   result   from   new   shoe 

plant  and  pepper  plant. 
230  new  jobs  in  new  industrial  area. 
75  jobs  in  lumber  industry  saved. 
250  new  jobs. 

Water  to  Industrial  park  made  possible 
200  new  jobs  with  Genesee  Shoe  Co. 
400  new  jobs. 

400  new  jobs  in  3  industries  result  from 
water  to  industrial  park. 

Water  needed  for  University  of  Ken- 
tucky Wood  Utilization  Center  to 
develop  new  uses  for  wood  and  long- 
term  employment  and  for  eastern 
Kentucky  resource  development 
project. 

Made  possible  retention  of  3  canneries 
otherwise  forced  to  leave  by  poor 
water  quality. 


With  reference  to  both  categories  of 
permanent  employment  mentioned  above,  it 
is  evident  that  considerable  benefits  accrue 
from  the  accelerated  public  works  program 
which  are  not  revealed  in  the  statistics  of 
on-site  employment  created.  Due  to  rather 
stringent  limitations  established  by  the  Con - 

mlstirprograms  now  in  being  or  submitted      gress  for  administrative  costs  of  the  Program 
^0  the  congress  are  a  substitute  for  filling      the  Area  Redevelopment  Administration  has 


the  precise  needs   toward  which   the   accel 
erated  public  works  program  Is  oriented. 

The  second  major  criticism  against  the  ac- 
celerau-d  public  works  program  has  been 
leveled  iH:ainst  the  Inaccuracy  of  the  early 
estimates  of  on-site  employment.  Overesti- 
mates of  on-site  employment  were  acknowl- 
edged bv  iidmlnistratlve  officials  as  a  result  of 
their  failure  to  anticipate  the  degree  of  pre- 
fabricated work  Involved  In  some  construc- 
tion projects.  However,  the  committee  was 
also  Informed  of  a  corresponding  Increase  of 
o3-6ite  employment  over  the  early  estimates. 
and  m  summation.  Dr.  Johannes  U.  Hoeber, 
.V-tint'  Deputy  Administrator  for  Public 
Works  Acceleration,  declared   that: 

As  far  as  we  know  at  this  time,  our  esti- 
mate thiit  the  entire  $880  million  program, 
when  completed,  will  generate  220,000  man- 
years  of  on-site  and  off-site  employment 
and  should  come  very  close  to  what  the  pro- 
gram will  actually  produce." 

The  committee  has  also  taken  note  of  the 
fact  that  these  estimates  do  not  Include  the 
permanent  employment  created  directly  by 
the  new  facilities"  and  the  Indirect  employ- 
ment created  in  Industries  which  are  de- 
pendent upon  some  of  the  facilities  con- 
structed 

In  the  former  category,  for  example,  are 
the  thousands  of  permanent  hospital  Jobs 
created  by  the  construction  of  new  hospital 
and  rlinical  facilities.  As  of  March  1964. 
256  hospital  and  nursing  home  projects  had 
been  assi.sted  under  the  accelerated  public 
works  program  with  a  toUl  Federal  expendi- 
ture of  $102  million  and  a  total  expenditure 
from  all  sources  of  $253  million.  Accord- 
ing to  the  American  Hospital  Association,  It 
requires  approximately  $25,000  Investment 
for  each  new  hospital  bed,  and  hospitals  re- 
quire an  average  of  2,8  employees  for  each 
bed  served  Thus,  the  $253  million  In  hos- 
pital and  nursing  home  projects  represents 
approximately  10.000  new  hospital  beds  and 
28,000  new  permanent  Jobs,  many  of  which 
are  of  a  highly  skilled  and  technical  nature. 


not  been  able  to  conduct  Impact  studies  to 
measvire  the  extent  of  such  benefits  on  a 
nationwide  basis.  Such  studies  would,  how- 
ever be  essential  for  an  accurate  assessment 
of  the  effect  of  the  accelerated  public  works 
program  on  the  national  economy. 

BACKLOG    OF    UNFILLED     NEEDS 

As  noted  earlier  In  this  report,  the  Public 
Works  Acceleration  Act  was  signed  by  Presi- 
dent Kennedy  on  September  14,  1962.  Yet, 
within  less  than  4  months  the  applications 
for  assistance  to  State  and  local  projects  sur- 
passed the  $900  million  authorization.  In 
January  1963,  it  was  announced  that  applica- 
tions received  after  January  24,  1963,  would 
not  be  processed  except  for  those  from  high 
distress  areas  which  qualified  for  grants  in 
excess  of  50  percent,  applications  from  areas 
which  had  received  nothing  under  the  first 
appropriation  or  were  newly  designated,  ap- 
plications which  had  been  filed  earlier  but 
with  Insufficient  data,  and  applications  for 
projects  that  balanced  the  program  better 
than  applications  filed   earlier. 

Despite  this  official  discouragement,  as  well 
as  unofficial  discouragement  from  many  con- 
gressional offices,  communities  have  con- 
tinued to  apply  for  accelerated  public  works 
assistance,  with  a  present  backlog,  after  obli- 
gation of  all  appropriated  funds,  In  excess  of 
$700  million.  Table  IV  presents  a  State-by- 
State  summary  of  pending  projects  which 
would  be  eligible  for  assistance  under  a  new 
authorization. 

Table     IV. — Estimated     accelerated     public 
works  cost  of  pending  projects  as  of  May 

20,  1964 

[In  thousands] 

Alabama •12,620 

Alaska 6.41/ 

9,  117 
22, 987 


Table     IV.— rstimafed     accelerated  public 

works  cost  of  pending  projects  as  of  May 
20,  1964 — Continued 

[In  thousands] 

Florida »1Z.  Ill 

Georgia ^'  °^* 

Hawaii Jl 

Idaho ^*^ 

Illinois 1^,  819 

Indiana *■  zlt 

Iowa ,  469 

Kansas ^,  77& 

Kentucky ??■  °°* 

Louisiana 22,  0^ 

Maine ^?? 

Maryland 2.  467 

Massachusetts *'■  '*« 

Michigan 33-  °^* 

Minnesota !»•  *0^ 

Mississippi *■  6^« 

Missouri I'  386 

Montena ^'  *^^ 

Nebraska 2,  517 

Nevada ° 

New  Hampshire 2,  315 

New  Jersey 36,903 

New  Mexico ''•  "^* 

New  York 40,  770 

North  Carolina '-•fi^ 


North  Dakota. 


Arizona 

ArkansfM 

Oalllornla 

Ckrtorado ^•*"* 

Connecticut f 

Delaware 


228 

1,138 


666 

Ohlol 20,  884 

Oklahoma "■  °^ 

Oregon 5.342 

Pennsylvania »«•  °l^ 

Rhode  Island *■  ^»" 

South  Carolina 3, 14U 

South  Dakota 3,19^ 

Tennessee !«• »«» 

Texas ^t  OX 

Utah 

Vermont 

Virginia 

Washington 

West  Virginia ^°-  T!^ 

Wisconsin "•  ^r? 

Wyoming ^'  "^^ 

American  Samoa 

Guam ^'inl 

Puerto  Rico '^''  "f? 

Virgin  Islands ^"" 

Total 624.  090 

Pending  projects  for  which  specific 

data  are  not  available ^3, 193 

Total  pending 717,  283 


6,007 
1,450 
2.787 
5,044 
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It  should  be  eiriphaslzed.  however,  that  the 
preceding  table  doe*  not  accurately  reflect 
the  effective  demand  for  Federal  assistance 
on  State  and  local  projects.  In  view  of  the 
fact  that  applications  were  received  prior  to 
the  announcement  of  January  1963,  at  an 
average  volume  ot  §200  million  per  month, 
dropped  to  $35  mllUon  a  month  ar.d  then 
rose  to  $113  million  when  the  second  appro- 
priation of  $400  mllllun  was  made.  It  Is  s.ife 
to  Infer  that  the  present  level  of  demand 
would  Increase  markedly  with  the  authoriza- 
tion of  new  funds. 

COMUrTTEt   atCOMMENDVTIOMS 

The  committee  noted  one  particular  prob- 
lem In  the  administration  of  the  accelerated 
public  works  program  which  Is  more  appr')- 
prlately  the  subject  of  administrative  action 
than  legislative.  The  practice  oi  importini; 
labor  from  outside  the  local  labor  marlcet  hus 
occurred,  to  the  committees  IcnowledRe.  m 
the  States  of  Kentucky.  Penn.sylvanla.  and 
West  Virginia,  and  there  have  doubtless  been 
other  Instances  not  brought  to  the  commit- 
tee's attention.  The  committee  acknowl- 
edges the  high  quality  of  administrative  ef- 
fort and  the  dedication  of  officials  In  chartce 
of  the  accelerated  public  works  program,  yet 
we  urge  admlnlstrBtion  officials  to  exert  every 
effort,  by  administrative  prot^-edure  and  by 
promulgation  of  new  ret^ulatlons.  If  neces- 
sary, to  assure  the  maximum  employment  of 
local  labor,  with  particular  priority  being 
given  to  the  long-term  unemployed  and  those 
who  have  exhausted  their  unemployment 
compensation  beneflss 

COMMinEE     VIEWS 

It  Is  the  opinion  of  the  committee  that 
extension  of  the  a.-v-eleraUKl  public  works 
program  by  autherizing  an  additional  tl  5 
billion  will  benefit  the  riatl^n.^l  economy  and 
provide  more  adequate  public  facilities  in 
hundreds  of  conmiunlties  In  order  to 
.achieve  full  utUlaition  of  the  funds  appro- 
priated the  comn\It* ee  also  recommends  that 
the  funds  be  aviUlable  until  expended  It 
therefore  recommends  enactment  of  the  bill 
as  amended 

CHANCES     I.V     EXISTING      LAW 

In  compliance  wltls  subsection  i4)  of  rule 
XXIX  of  the  Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate. 
changes  In  exlstuig  la  .v  made  by  the  bill  .hs 
reported  are  shown  a-s  follows  i  existing  law 
proposed  to  be  omitte<l  is  enclosed  in  black 
brackets,  new  matr«r  is  printer!  In  italli-. 
existing  Uw  in  which  no  change  Is  pro- 
p^ised  Is  shown  In  roman  ) 

Public   Works   Ati  ei.er.mion    Act 

.70  Stfit.  542  I 

Sec.  3    •    •    • 

id)  There  Is  hereby  authorl.'ed  to  be  ap- 
propriated not  Uj  exceed  flQOO.OOO  OOOJ 
S2. 400. 000. 000  to  be  allocated  by  the  Presi- 
dent in  accordance  with  subsection  ih\  of 
this  section,  except  f&at  not  less  than  (»30o  - 
000,0001  tSOO.000.900  shall  be  allocated  for 
public  works  project.1  m  areas  designated  bv 
the  Secretary  of  Commerce  as  redevelop- 
ment areas  under  subsection  (b)  of  .section 
5  of  the  Area  Redt'veloptnent  Act  App'o- 
priations  made  pwiuant  to  t*i!f  authorisa- 
tion after  the  datg  of  ►■narfrri^nf  of  thii  f-n- 
tence  shall  remain  available  until  rxpendfd 

iNDivrorAL   Views   or   Senator   Cooper 

The  Public  Works  Acceleration  Act  estab- 
lished a  good  and  belpful  program,  which  has 
provided  employment  and  assisted  many 
worthwhile  local  developm.ent  projects  In  the 
last  2  years.  It  has  helped  depressed  com- 
munities, many  of  them  rural,  build  the 
water  and  sewer  systems  which  are  necessary 
for  the  health  of  their  people,  and  a  condi- 
tion for  the  establishment  of  almost  any  type 
of  Industry. 

Following  enactment  of  the  tax  cut.  how- 
ever, and  at  a  time  when  additional  ex- 
penditures will  Increase  the  deficit,  we  have 


the  responsibility  to  lunlt  spending  authori- 
zations U)  what  Is  essential  For  this  reason. 
and  be<au8e  I  want  to  see  the  accelerat/Cd 
public  works  program  continued  as  long  as 
It  IS  needed  to  provide  employment.  I  ottered 
an  amendment  In  tiie  Special  Senate  Sub- 
committee for  Accelerated  Public  Works,  and 
also  in  ttie  full  Committee  on  Public  Wurks. 
tu  reduce  from  $1  5  billion  to  $aoo  million 
the  additional  authorization  prtiposed  by  S 
IHofi  I  will  again  offer  my  amendment  when 
S    labt  Comes  before  the  .Senate 

The  amount  I  propose — $900  million — Is  the 
pame  as  the  amount  originally  authorl.^ed 
by  the  Public  Works  Acceleration  Act,  which 
proved  acceptable  to  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittees and  the  Congre*>s  which  must  pro- 
vide funds  for  this  program  I  do  not  wl.ih 
to  see  the  program  l<5«t  becau-se  of  rec^uests 
for  $600  mllllun  more  than  the  original  au- 
thorization, or  for  more  than  can  efficiently 
be  used  I  believe  extension  of  the  acceler- 
ated public  works  program  we  h.ive  had  for 
the  VasX,  2  years  Is  the  reasonable  course  for 
the  Congress  to  adopt  at  this  time 

I  hope  the  expansion  of  private  Industry 
win  s<")on  be  able  to  take  up  the  slack  In  un- 
employment— which  Is  one  of  tiie  chu-f  pur- 
poses of  the  tax  cut.  But  until  it  tloes.  we 
must  continue  measures  to  help  those  who 
are  out  of  work  through  no  fault  of  their 
own 

I  approve  the  recommendation  of  the  com- 
mittee, which  I  urged,  that  In  administering 
the  program  strong  efforts  be  made  to  pro- 
vide maximum  employment  in  the  commu- 
nities and  areas  for  which  projects  are  ap- 
proved, and  that  priorities  be  established  for 
those  who  have  been  longest  out  of  work  and 
have  exhausted  their  unemployment  compen- 
satlrm  benefits. 

With  the  adoption  of  my  amendment.  I  ran 
strongly  support  S  1856  and  extension  of  the 
accelerated  public  works  {iroitrum  which  Is 
now  providing  Jobs  and  useful  public  works 
In  Appalachla,  throughout  Kentucky,  and 
In  hundreds  of  other  areas  throughout  the 
country  where  unemployment  Is  high  and 
development  projects  can  help  build  a  better 
future 

Mr.  MORSE  M:  President.  I  closr  by 
.saying:  "What  is  the  matter  with  us  in 
the  Senate  '  What  has  happpned  to  us 
;n  the  Senat*»  that  we  would  run  the 
risk  of  this  great  program  going  down 
the  drain''" 

If  we  have  to  stay  here  until  Christ- 
ma.s.  we  had  better  come  bark  after  the 
Democratic  coiivention  and  stay  here. 
It  would  be  worth  it  if  this  were  all  that 
was  done  from  the  time  the  Drmocratic 
convention  adiourned  until  Christmas. 
if  It  taki's  that  amount  of  time  to  pa.ss 
the  bill.  It  will  not  take  that  amount 
of  time,  if  we  can  somehow.  In  the  bu.sy 
hours,  and  under  the  pressurfs  thaf  the 
Senator  are  living  under,  get  each  Sen- 
ator to  take  time  to  analyze  the  report 
and  ask  the  samt>  question  I  am  asking 
the  majority  loader  What  are  we  wait- 
ing for?"  Ix't  us  have  a  policy  meeting. 
let  us  make  this  matter  the  pt-ndmg  bu.'^- 
iness  of  the  Senate  at  an  early  date,  and 
have  It  passed  and  over  in  tho  Houso 

I  have  no  doubt  what  the  .^nifncan 
fjeoplf  want  When  one  compares  this 
program  with  the  sh(X'kinK  waste  of  our 
b'xmdogcrling  and  waste  around  the 
world,  he  will  q:et  his  answer  from  th.e 
ptK)ple.  He  will  find  that  he  had  better 
take  care  of  our  people  first  And  we 
are  doins  a  v.mv  had  ioh  of  it 

Mr.   RANDOLPH      Mr    President 

Mr  MONRONEY  Mr  President.  I 
have  thf  f\ooT. 


Mr.  RANDOLPH      I  have  the  flnnr 
Mr  MORSE     I  make  the  plea  SuT.. 
get  on  with  the  busine.ss  of  passing  J[! 
bill  at  the  earliest  possible  date 

The     PRESIDING     OFFICER       -rv 
Senator    from    Oklahoma     iMr    Mr^ 
RovEYl    had  the  floor.     He  yielded  u!l 
floor  to  the  Senator  from  Alaska  [u 


Mr   RANDOLPH      I  am  very  sorrv 
Mr    MANSFIELD.     The  Senator  from 
Oklahoma     :Mr    Monroney!    had   th 
floor.     He  yielded  to  the  Senator  rr«^ 
Alaska 


im 
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,««vs  fair.  It  was  only  to  preserve 
1»  *^J^^  that  I  brought  up  the  point 
St  I  bad  the  floor.  | 


Senator  from 


Mr.  RANDOLPH  The  Senator  from 
Alaska  took  his  seat. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  But  he  yielded  to 
him. 

The  PRESIDING  OPTICER  He 
yielded  to  the  Senator  from  Alaska 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President,  if 
the  Senator  from  West  Virginia  wishes 
some  time.  I  shall  be  glad  to  yield  to  him 
There  is  ready  for  consideration  a  con- 
ference report  on  the  legislative  appro- 
priation bill  It  will  only  take  a  few 
minutes 

Mr  RANDOLPH  I  should  like  to 
have  1  minute. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  to  the  Senator  from  West  VirRini* 

Mr  RANDOLPH  Mr  President,  1  am 
sorry.  There  .seemed  to  be  .some  con- 
fusion, Tliat  is  understandable,  after  the 
Senate  has  been  m  more  or  less  regular 
session  for  perhap-,  9  months. 

I  want  the  Record  to  show  further 
that  the  House  of  Repre.sentatives  has 
had  reported  from  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works  of  the  Hou.se  of  Repre- 
sentatives an  accelerated  public  works 
authorization  bill  in  the  amount  of  $900 
million  The  Committee  on  Rules  and 
Administration  has  not  yet  cleared  that 
bill  for  House  action. 

On  June  1  we  reported  an  authorua- 
tioii  for  an  accelerated  public  works  pro- 
gram of  $1,5  billion.  We  were  hopeful 
that  the  House  could  pass  an  appropria- 
tion of  $900  million,  and  that  the  Senate 
could  p;^.ss  an  appropriation  of  $1.5  bil- 
lion, and  that  we  mi^^ht.  after  confer- 
ence, appropriate  SI. 2  billion  for  this 
kind  of  program. 

I  am  tirateful  to  tl;o  StMiator  for  yield- 
ing. 

Mr  MONRONEY  I  am  always  happy 
to  listen  to  my  distiiiLiuished  friend  when 
he  has  a  me.s^ag*'  to  deliver. 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Mr.  President.  1 
thank  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  iMr. 
Mo.NHONEY  i  for  his  court^'sy  in  yielding. 
When  the  appropriate  time  comes  and 
the  parliamentary  situation  is  right.  I 
shall  bring  up  the  amendment. 

Mr  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  as  the 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  I  Mr.  Moh- 
RONEY  1  knows.  I  am  always  a  stickler  for 
respecting  and  following  the  rights  of 
other  Senators  on  the  floor,  I  came  in 
the  Chamber  when  the  Senator  from 
Alaska  was  speaking,  I  was  of  the  Im- 
pression that  he  had  the  floor  in  his  owB 
right.  If  I  had  known  that  the  Senator 
from  Oklahoma  had  the  floor,  I  would 
have  asked  the  Senator  for  permission  to 
make  my  comments. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President,  I 
appreciate  that  the  Senator  from  Oregon 


r^T<;LATlVE    BRANCH    APPROPRI- 
^S^S^CONFERENCE  REPORT 

rhP  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
f  the  report  of  the  committee  of  con- 
?inre  on  the  disagreeing  votes  of  the 
"^Houses  on  the  amendment  of  the 
SSaS  to  the  bill  .H.R.  10723)  making 
^ooriations  for  the  legislative  branch 
foftSe  fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1965. 

^rMo'^SSmT^Mr.  president,  the 
hill  agreed  to  in  conference  Is  In  the 
SounI  of  $210,300,885  which  is  $45.- 
^860  under  the  budget  estunate 

The  greater  parts  of  this  reduction  is 
tn  funds  requested  for  a  new  Goverri- 
ment  Printing  Office  Building.  The  esti- 
Se  was  in  the  amount  of  $46,723,000 
^d  the  conference  committee  recom- 
mends %2  500.000  for  selection  of  a  site 
which  must  be  approved  by  the  Joint 
Committee  on  Printing  and  for  plans  and 

The  conference  committee  agreed  with 
the  Senate  amendments  for  an  additional 
16  metropolitan  police  including  6  canine 
corps  specialists  ioi  the  Capitol  Grounds 
during:  tlie  evening  hours. 

The  conference  committee  agreed  with 
the  Senate  amendment  providing  an  ad- 
ditional $75  000  for  .seven  additional  em- 
ployees, fertilizers,  and  other  supplies 
and  material  to  improve  the  appear- 
ances of  the  Capitol  Grounds. 

For  the  Legislative  Reference  Service 
the  conference  committee  approved  four 
additional  experts  in  lieu  of  two  addi- 
tional allowed  by  the  Senate  and  eight 
additional  allowed  by  the  House.  The 
foreipn  currency  program  of  collection 
and  distribution  of  library  materials  In 
Poland  and  Yugoslavia  included  in  the 
Senate  bill  was  deleted  in  conference. 

Section  105  included  on  the  House  floor 
was  amended  in  the  Senate  to  provide 
for  .site  audits  for  the  Architect  of  the 
Capitol 

The  Senate  vei-sion  of  the  bill 
also  provided  for  quarterly  reports  on  all 
expenditures  of  the  House  and  the  Sen- 
ate That  procedure,  which  the  Senate 
has  used  for  several  years  in  printing  a 
full  account  of  its  payroll  expenditures 
quarterly  and  an  annual  report  of  its 
total  expenses,  was  carried  forward  to 
the  Hou.se  In  the  conference  committee 
we  agreed  with  the  House  on  semiannual 
reports  of  all  expenditures  for  the  House, 
the  Senate,  and  the  Aixhitect  of  the 
Capitol.  So  over  the  6  months  we  shall 
have  a  complete  documentation,  printed 
and  available  to  anyone,  of  the  total  ex- 
penditures of  the  House,  the  Senate,  and 
the  Architect  of  the  Capitol. 

In  addition,  the  on-site  audit  provided 
for  in  the  Senate  bill  in  section  105  was 
agreed  to  in  conference  and  will  provide 
for  on-site  audits  by  the  General  Ac- 
counting Office  of  the  Office  of  Architect 
of  the  Capitol, 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  conference 
report. 

The  report  w^as  agreed  to. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid  before 
the  Senate  a  message  from  the  House  of 
Representatives  announcing  its  action  on 
certain  amendments  of  the  Senate  to 
H.R.  10723.  which  was  read  as  follows: 

Resolved,  That  the  House  recede  from  its 
disagreement  to  the  amendments  of  the  Sen- 
ate numbered  29,  30,  and  37  to  the  bill  (HJl. 
10723)  entitled  "An  Act  making  appropria- 
tions for  the  legislative  branch  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1965,  and  for  other 
purposes". 

Resolved,  That  the  House  recede  from  its 
disagreement  to  the  amendment  of  the  Sen- 
ate numbered  34,  and  concur  therein  with 
an  amendment,  as  follows: 

In  lieu  of  the  matter  stricken  out  and  in- 
serted by  said  amendment  insert  the  follow- 
ing: "$507,800:  Provided,  That  wherever  H.R. 
11049.  Eighty-eighth  Congress,  as  enacted 
Into  law  establishes  a  specific  rate  of  com- 
pensation for  any  position  different  from  the 
rate  speclflcally  envunerated  in  this  Act  for 
such  position,  the  rate  in  said  H.R.  11049 
shall  prevail". 

Resolved,  That  the  House  recede  from  its 
disagreement  to  the  amendment  of  the  Sen- 
ate numbered  46,  and  concur  therein  with 
an  amendment,  as  follows : 

In  lieu  of  the  matter  proposed  by  said 
amendment  insert  the  following: 

"SELECTION    OF    SITE    AND    GENERAL    PLANS    AND 
DESIGNS    or    BUILDINGS 

"Per  necessary  expenses,  for  site  selection 
and  general  plans  and  designs  of  buildings 
for  the  Government  Printing  Office,  pur- 
suant to  the  Public  Buildings  Act  of  1959 
(40  U.S.C.  602  et  seq.) ,  $2,500,000.  to  be  avail- 
able for  transfer  to  the  General  Services  Ad- 
ministration: Provided,  That  the  selection 
of  a  site  must  be  approved  by  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee on  Printing." 

Resolved,  That  the  House  recede  from  its 
disagreement  to  the  amendment  of  the  Sen- 
ate numbered  47.  and  concur  therein  with  an 
amendment,  as  follows: 

In  lieu  of  the  matter  stricken  out  and  in- 
serted by  said  amendment,  insert  the  fol- 
lowing : 

"Sec.  105.  (a)    Commencing  with  the  semi- 
annual period  beginning  on  July  1,  1964,  and 
ending  on  December  31,  1964,  and  for  each 
semiannual  period  thereafter,  the  Secretary 
of  the  Senate  and  the  Clerk  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  shall  compile,  and.  not  later 
than  sixty  days  following   the  close  of  the 
semiannual  period,  submit  to  the  Senate  and 
House  of  Representatives,   respectively,   and 
make  available  to  the  public,  In  lieu  of  the 
reports  and  Information  required  by  sections 
60  to  63,  Inclusive,  of  the  Revised  Statutes, 
as   amended    (2   U.S.C.    102.    103,    104),   and 
Senate    Resolution    139,    Eighty-sixth    Con- 
gress, a  report  containing  a  detailed  state- 
ment, by  Items,  of  the  manner  in  which  ap- 
propriations and   other   funds   available   for 
disbursement  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate 
or  the  Clerk  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 
as  the  case  may  be.  have  been  expended  dur- 
ing the  semiannual   period   covered    by   the 
report.  Including  ( 1 )  the  name  of  every  per- 
son to  whom  any  part  of  such  appropriation 
has  been  paid.  (2)  if  for  anything  furnished, 
the  quantity   and   price   thereof,    (3)    If   for 
services  rendered,  the  nature  of  the  services. 
the  time  employed,  and  the  name,  title,  and 
specific  amount  paid  to  each  person,  and  (4) 
a  complete  statement  of  all  amounts  appro- 
priated, received,  or  expended,  any  any  un- 
expended balances.     Such   reports  shall   in- 
clude  the    information   contained    In    state- 
ments   of     accountability     and     supporting 
vouchers  submitted  to  the  General  Account- 
ing Office  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  sec- 
tion  177(a)    of  the  Budget  and  Accounting 
Procedures   Act   of    1950    i31    U.S.C.    67(a)). 
Reports  required  to  be  submitted  to  the  Sen- 
ate and  the  House  of  Representatives  under 


this  section  shall  be  printed  as  Senate  and 
House  documents,  respectively. 

"Section  117  of  the  Accounting  and  Audit- 
ing Act  of  1950  (64  Stat.  837,  31  U.S.C.  67) 
is  amended  as  follows : 

"By  adding  after  the  words  'executive 
agency'  In  both  places  where  It  Is  used  In 
subsection  (b)  the  words  'or  the  Architect  of 
the  Capitol'  and  by  adding  after  the  word 
'legislative'  In  the  proviso  the  words  '(other 
than  the  Architect  of  the  Capitol)'. 

"By  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  follow- 
ing new  subsection : 

"'(c)  The  Comptroller  General  in  auditing 
the  financial  transactions  of  the  Architect 
of  the  Capitol  shall  make  such  audits  at 
such  times  as  he  may  deem  appropriate. 
For  the  purpose  of  conducting  such  audits, 
the  provisions  of  section  313  of  the  Budget 
and  Accounting  Act  (42  Stat.  26;  31  U.S.C. 
54)  shall  be  applicable  to  the  Architect  of 
the  Capitol.  The  Comptroller  General  shall 
report  to  the  President  of  the  Senate  and  to 
the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
the  results  of  each  such  audit.  All  such 
reports  shall  be  printed  as  Senate  docu- 
ments.' 

"(b)    Commencing   with   the   semiannual 
period  beginning  January   1.   1965.   and   for 
each  semiannual  period  thereafter,  the  Arch- 
itect of  the  Capitol  shall  compile  and,  not 
later  than  sixty  days  following  the  close  of 
the  semiannual  period,  submit  to  the  Senate 
and  the  House  of  Representatives  a  report  of 
all  expenditures  made  from  moneys  appropri- 
ated to  the  Architect  of  the  Capitol,  based 
on  payrolls  and  other  vouchers  transmitted 
during  such  period  to  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment for  disbursement,  such  report  to  in- 
clude  (1)    the  name,  title,  and  gross  salary 
payment  to  each  employee;  (2)  a  list  of  gov- 
ernment contributions  to  retirement,  health, 
insurance,  and  other  similar  funds;  and  (3) 
name  of  payee,  brief  description  of  service 
rendered  or  items  furnished  under  contract, 
purchase   order  or   other   agreement.     Such 
report  shall   be  printed  as  a  Senate  docu- 
ment." 


Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President, 
those  three  amendments  were  neces- 
sary because  of  the  nature  of  the  amend- 
ments by  the  Senate.  They  include  the 
payment  of  salaries  of  three  employees 
of  the  Architect's  office  at  the  annual 
salary  scale  agreed  to  in  the  recent  pay 
bill.  They  do  not  include  any  Senators 
or  any  members  of  their  staffs.  They 
also  contain  language  providing  that 
site  selection  for  the  new  building  of  the 
Goverrunent  Printing  Office  Building 
must  be  approved  by  the  Joint  Commit- 
tee on  Printing. 

The  last  amendment  relates  to  the 
report  on  expenditures.  The  amend- 
ment would  require  the  Architect  of  the 
Capitol,  as  well  as  the  House  and  the 
Senate,  to  submit  seminannual  reports 
on  expenditures. 

I  move  that  the  Senate  concur  in  the 
amendments  of  the  House  to  the  amend- 
ments of  the  Senate  numbered  34,  46, 
and  47? 
The  motion  was  agreed  to. 
Mr,  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  at  this  point  a  compara- 
tive statement  of  the  appropriations  for 
1964.  the  budget  estimates  for  1965,  the 
amounts  included  in  the  Senate  and 
House  biUs  and  the  amounts  finally 
agreed  to  in  conference  for  the  legisla- 
tive appropriation  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 
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Item 
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Appropria-    I   1    .  !.'b4  i.-ti- 
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Senate 
k  Ice  rresldent  and  Sanitjnr^ 

Compensation  ofttie  \  kt  !'ri'<;'!f i:t   ui'l  Sciiat'  rs 
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Official  re[)f)rters  9f  !«tut.  s        
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I/Oglslative  coijn<i*l     , 

Beneflciarics  of  lucf  i*»'d 


Vnators 
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Ex{)enses  of  in<iuiri''^  eir:  1  investigations 
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.■~(f('lal  and  -wleet  (■'ii^«lriUt»'es 
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^I»-aker's  automoliile. 
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\.w  edition.  rnlteM  -^t  ites  Code..  

\>-*  edition.  r>l."itriit  uf  Columbia  Code.       .   .     
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TRAININO  OP  PROFESSIONAL 
NURSING  PERSONNEL 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  un- 
finished business  be  laid  a.side  tempo- 
rarily, and  that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the 
consideration  of  HJl.  11241. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bUl 
will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  LsGiSLATiVE  Clerk.  A  bill  'H.R. 
11241)  to  amend  the  Public  Health  Serv- 
ice Act  to  increase  the  opportunities  for 
training  profession*!  nursing  personnel, 
and  for  other  purposes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Montana? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill,  which 
had  been  reported  from  the  Committee 
on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare  with 
amendments. 

Mr.  HILL.  Mr.  President,  the  Com- 
mittee on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare  has 
approved  H.R.  XI 341,  which  has  been 
passed  by  the  Houae  of  Representatives. 

In  the  spring  of  1961.  the  Surgeon 
General  of  the  Public  Health  Service 
appointed  a  Consultant  Group  on  Nurs- 
ing, under  the  chairmanship  of  Alvin  C 
Eurlch,  vice  presideait.  the  Fund  for  Ad- 
vancement of  Educatinn.  Ford  Founda- 
tion, to  advise  the  Surgeon  General  on 
nursing  needs  and  to  identify  the  appro- 
priate role  of  the  Federal  Government  in 
assuring  adequate  nursing  .services  for 
our  Nation. 

The  Consultant  Group  submitted  its 
report  December  19,  1962. 

According  to  the  report,  to  meet  the 
needs  of  the  Nation  in  1970  for  safe. 
therapeutically  effective,  and  efficient 
nursing  service,  the  United  States  would 
need  850.000  professional  nurses.  Includ- 
ing 300,000  with  an  academic  decree. 

At  present,  there  are  550.000  profes- 
sional nurses  in  practice,  and  it  would 
not  be  feasible  tx;  jncrea.se  this  number 
by  300,000  by  1970.  Therefore,  the  Con- 
sultant Group  recommended,  as  a  feasi- 
ble goal,  that  the  number  of  nur.ses  be 
increased  by  130.000  to  a  total  of  680,000 
by  1970.  The  repoa-ted  bill  aims  at  the 
attainment  of  thi.-^  Roal 

It  should  be  p'Miited  out.  however,  that 
even  if  the  goal  recommended  by  the 
Consultant  Group  is  met.  our  Nation  will 
remain  short  of  nur.ses  in  1970. 

To  provide  adequate  service  in  seneral 
hospitals  in  1970  would  require,  in  total, 
some  525.000  professional  nurses,  instead 
of  the  340.000  we  have  today 

In  the  field  of  psychiatric  hospitals  and 
other  psychiatric  services,  there  are  to- 
day 16,300  professional  nunses.  and  the 
number  should  be  at  least  doubled  in  or- 
der to  meet  the  iveeds  by  1970  in  the 
newer  forms  of  therapy 

Nursing  homes  supply  a  substantial 
proportion  of  services  for  patients  with 
long-term  illness.  There  are  some  9.700 
skilled  nursing  care"  homes  in  the 
Unit^  States,  with  about  350.000  pa- 
tients, but  1  out  of  10  of  these  institutions 
has  no  full-time  professional  or  practical 
nurses.  Another  13,000  facilities  offer 
■  personal  care"  or  "residential  care,"  but 
of  these  only  1  in  8  has  any  nursing  staff 
It  is  estimated  that  by  1970  there  will  be 


40.000  nursing  homes  Riving  "skilled 
nursing;  care."  requiring  a  minimum  of 
40.000  profes-sional  nurses 

Today  some  35.000  pr(>fe.s.slonal  nur.ses 
are  employed  in  public  health  agencies 
and  schools  In  1960.  in  public  health 
agencies,  1  out  of  every  20  nursing  posi- 
tions was  unfilled  The  needs  for  1970 
are  estimated  at  86,000  prote.ssiona] 
nurses  for  public  health  work  and  for 
care  of  the  sick  at  home. 

The  Department  of  I>'fen.se,  the  Vet- 
erans' Administration,  and  the  Public 
Health  Service  as  well  as  State  and  local 
government  agencies  require  well-trained 
nursing  personnel  that  are  t(XJ  frequently 
in  short  supply. 

Critical  shortages  e.xi.^t  in  the  fields  of 
nursing  education.  In  1962,  19,500  nurses 
were  employed  ir\  sch(X)ls  which  prepare 
profe.s.sio:ial  and  practical  nurses.  In 
that  year,  there  were  1.200  faculty  va- 
cancies u\  the  professional  nursing 
.sch(X)ls  and  225  in  the  practical  nurse 
programs.  By  1970,  to  provide  adequate 
staffing  for  existing  .schools  of  nursing 
will  require  more  than  30.000  nurse  edu- 
cators. 

Furthermore,  the  faculties  of  profes- 
sional nurses  need  additional  traiiiing. 
Only  38  percent  of  the  full-time  faculty 
memtMTs  in  colleges,  junior  colleges,  hos- 
pital .'schools  of  nursing,  and  .scho<ils  of 
practical  nursing  have  graduate  degrees. 

Of  the  1,148  schools  of  nursing,  only 
707  have  programs  of  in.struction  that 
are  accredited  by  the  Nationa.'  League 
for  Nursing. 

Tfxlay  there  are  three  types  of  basic 
educational  programs  which  prepare 
nurses  for  licensure  as  regi-stered  profes- 
sional nurses:  College  and  university 
programs  leading  to  a  baccalaureate  de- 
gree, junior  college  programs  leading  to 
an  a.s.sociate  degree,  and  hospital  pro- 
grams leading  to  a  diploma  In  addition 
to  the  basic  programs,  master's  and  doc- 
toral programs  provide  graduate  training 
for  professional  nurses. 

The  maior  provisions  of  H.R.  11241.  as 
re;x)rted,  would  first,  authorize  a  4-year 
program  of  construction  grants  for 
teaching  facilities  to  expand  the  traui- 
ing  capacity  of  nursing  .schools — $90  mil- 
lion for  1966-69:  second,  authori7e  a  5- 
year  program  of  project  grants  to  assist 
diploma,  collegiate,  and  associate  degree 
schools  of  nursing  to  meet  the  additional 
costs  of  strengthening,  improving,  or  ex- 
panding their  training  programs,  and 
a  5-year  program  of  formula  grants  to 
d.ploma  schools  of  nursing  for  partial 
r'lnibursement  of  costs  of  training  stu- 
dent.;, of  nursing  whose  attendance  may 
be  attributable  to  this  legislation — $58 
million  for  1965-69:  third,  extend  for  5 
years  and  expand  the  existing  prourum 
of  traineeships  for  advanced  training  of 
professional  nur.ses — $50  million  for 
1965-69:  and  fourth,  authorise  a  5-year 
.•-tudent  loan  program  for  students  of 
nursing  at  collegiate  associate  degree 
and  diploma  schools  of  nursing — $85 
million  for  1965-69  plus  such  sums  as 
are  required  in  1970-72  to  enable  stu- 
dents who  have  received  loans  to  com- 
plete their  education. 

Total  1965-69  authorization:  $283  mil- 
lion 


August  It 

H.R.  11241  as  passed  by  the  Hoiiii. 
would  authorize  construction  asslstsm^ 
effective  July  1.  1965.  and  would  eUm? 
nate  as  of  July  1,  1964,  the  eligiK 
of  collegiate  .schools  of  nursing  for  con 
struction  a-ssistance  under  Public  l* 
88-129— Health  Professions  Education.^ 
A.ssistance  Act  of   1963.  ^ 

Under  Public  Law  88-129,  however  n 
collegiate  nursing  schools  that  plan  ex 
parusions  in  training  capacity  might  re" 
ceive  construction  assistance  this  year 
if  HR.  11241  were  amended  in  sections 
by  striking  "1964"  wherever  it  appears 
and  inserting  "1965."  The  committee 
has  approved  this  change  so  that  the 
construction  may  go  forward  without 
delay. 

In  addition,  a  technical  amendment 
was  approved  that  is  required  as  a  re- 
sult of  the  recently  passed  Hill -Burton 
legislation  that  authorizes  construction 
assistance  to  hospital  schools  of  nursing 
and  provides  that  States  give  priority  to 
haspital  projects  that  would  include  ex- 
pansions of  nur.se  training  facilities. 

As  passed  by  the  House,  H.R.  11241 
authorizes  project  grants  for  accredited 
collegiate  schools  of  nursing  to  strength- 
en, improve,  and  expand  their  programs, 
The.se  grants  may  also  be  awarded  to 
college  .schools  of  nursing  that  are  not 
accredited  if  there  is  rea.sonable  assur- 
Hiice.  following  consultation  with  the  ap- 
propriate accrediting  body,  that  the 
school  will  meet  the  accreditation  stand- 
ards prior  to  or  uix)n  completion  of  the 
project  being  financed. 

There  are  no  provisions  in  H  R.  11241 
for  grants  to  hospital  schools  of  nursing 
that  are  not  accredited.  The  Commit- 
tee has  approved  an  amendment  .so  that 
unaccredited  hospital  schools  may  be 
made  eligible  for  project  grants  if  there 
is  reasonable  a.ssurance  that  they  will 
meet  accreditation  .standards  prior  to 
or  upon  completion  of  the  project. 

The  bill  is  strongly  approved  by  the 
American  Public  Health  A.ssociatlon,  the 
American  Nur.ses'  A.ssociation.  and  the 
.American  Hospital  A.ssociatlon.  I  hope 
the  bill  may  be  passed  by  the  Senate. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr  HILL.  I  yield  to  the  Senator  from 
New  York. 

Mr.  JAV'ITS  I  wish  the  Record  to 
show  that  w  hen  the  bill  was  voted  out  of 
the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Wel- 
fare It  was  imderstood  that  time  would 
be  afforded  to  members  of  the  commit- 
tee who  mis^ht  not  be  present,  especially 
on  my  side  of  the  aisle,  to  file  minority 
or  di.ssenting  views.  It  is  now  my  under- 
standing from  the  minority  and  the  dis- 
tinguished chairman  that  inquiries  have 
been  made.  Because  of  that  fact  I  have 
joined  in  the  desire  to  bring  up  the  meas- 
ure at  this  time.  There  Is  no  disposition 
to  hold  up  the  bill  or  to  .seek  time  to  file 
minority  or  di.ssenting  views.  I  wish  the 
Record  to  be  clear  on  that  fact,  because 
It  was  the  understanding  that  it  was  In- 
tended t(j  accommodate  members  of  the 
committee  who  had  wished  to  do  so. 

I  a.sk  the  chairman  of  the  committee 
if  my  statement  is  correct. 

Mr.  HILL.  I  thank  the  Senator  for  his 
cooperation  and  join  him  in  the  state- 
ment he  has  made. 
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tAVTTS       As    to    the    nursing  Mr.  JAVTTS.    Mr.  President,  may  the 
^    -^^    kTii  is  related  to  both  hospl-  Record  show  that  the  report  was  sub- 
schools,  the  bill  IS  relatea  w  Doin        P  advance  of  passage,  because 

Sr  afaiiated  ""     '^g^^i^^^^^f  Zhoo^.  there  are  matters  in  the  report  with  re- 


The  amendments  were  ordered  to  be 
engrossed,  and  the  bill  to  be  read  a 
third  time.  _.  , 

The  bill  was  read  the  third  tmie.  and 

noiux--.--  affiliated  wiin  coi-     spect  w  mc  waj  w.^  »-.  ---  "^ZZTT^Vy,^     ^^r    MANSFIELD     Mr    President,   I 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 


^ouio,  >.•"         ,^^ir,cr  crhnnls  as  well  as  miTiiea  m  aavancc   ui    ijaa^^at,^,    ^^^^-^ 

J  afaiiated  "H.'^^f^^f^    nurs^r  sc^S  there  are  matters  in  the  report  with  re 

nonhospital   aff^l^ated^^ursmg^^^  col^  spect  to  the  way  the  act  will  be  admini^s 

but  those   ^*"^V   ,^,_„        Tc    fV,ot    r«rr«.Mi 


"VTrHlLL  That  is  correct.  The  nurs- 
^rhools  arc  classified  in  the  college 
Hear  courses  in  nursing,  then  in  the 
0  vpar  courses,  what  are  referred  to  as 
Sde  school  courses,  or  2-year  coi^ses  m 
Xpe  and  then  what  are  referred  to  as 

«='S?'' JAVim''"None    of    these    are 

^r' mLrNone.  They  are  all  non- 
nroflt  schools.  Any  money  must  go  to 
nnnDrofii  or  public  schools. 

Mr  JAVITS  We  do  not  necessarUy 
hftve'anvthing  against  private  schools. 
J;;  we  want  an  understanding  of  the 

'^'^Suv/lhe^bill  will  provide  not  only 
far  regi'stered  professional  nurses  but 
practical  nurses  as  well.     Is  that  cor- 

^^r  Hlli-    The  Senator  is  correct.    I 
may  add  that  it  provides  for  teachers 
mstructors,    and    trainers    in    practical 
Sursing.  with  the  idea  of  training  more 
oractical  nurses, 

Mr  JAVITS.  There  are  few  profes- 
sions in  which  shortages  are  greater  than 
n  nursing.  A  number  of  our  colleagues 
on  the  other  side  of  the  Capitol,  espe- 
cially the  women  Members  of  the  House, 
Mrs'BoiTON  of  Ohio  in  particular,  who 
has  long  been  a  friend  of  nurses,  and  was 
herself  a  nurse  before  she  came  to  Con- 
eress  have  been  strongly  in  favor  of  this 
particular  bill.  I  hope  the  Senate  will 
act  favorably  on  it. 

Mr  HILL  The  House  passed  the  bill 
unanimously.  There  was  no  opposition 
to  the  bill  in  the  House. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
committee  amendments  will  be  stated. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
a.slc  unanimous  consent  that  the  com- 
mittee  amendments   be   considered   en 

bloc.  ^    ^^ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection''  Without  objection,  the  com- 
mittee amendments   are  considered  en 

The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
committee  amendments  en  bloc. 

The  committee  amendments  were 
agreed  to  en  bloc,  as  follows: 

On  page  9,  line  15,  after  the  word  "pri- 
vate' t(  .insert  ••diploma";  on  page  29.  line 
2.  after  ■June  30,".  to  strike  out  ••1964"  and 
insert  ■■1965":  at  the  beginning  of  line  7.  to 
ftnke  out  '■1964"  and  insert  ••1965";  in  line 
9  after  the  word  •'section",  to  strike  out  "631 
I  CI"  and  Insert  "8'25(C)";  in  line  12,  after  the 
word  ■facilities",  to  Insert  a  comma  and  "and 
sectl'in  (.i03(fti  of  such  Act  Is  amended  by 
striking  out  clause  (4) ,  by  striking  out  'and' 
followlnj:;  the  semicolon  at  the  end  of  clause 
(3i,  and  by  Inserting  'and'  after  the  semi- 
colon at  tlie  etid  of  clause  (2)  ";  and  In  line  20 
after  'July  1."  to  strike  out  "1964''  and  In- 
sert •196,=)", 


Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  has  the 
report  been  filed? 

Mr  HILL,  Mr.  President,  I  ask  that 
the  report  be  printed. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  report  will  be  printed. 


way  it  will  be  done,  as  expressed  by  the 
committee  which  reported  the  bill. 

THE  NtlESE  TRAINING  ACT  OF   1964    NEEDED  NOW 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.     Mr.  President. 
a  recent  study  of  a  representative  group 
of  hospitals  showed  a  20-percent  short- 
age of  professional  nurses  and  an  18-per- 
cent shortage  of  practical  nurses.    Pro- 
jections into  the  near   future   indicate 
that  by  1970  we  will  need  an  additional 
185,000   professional  nurses   to   provide 
adequate   service    in   general   hospitals. 
TTie     Surgeon     General's     Consultant 
Group  on  Nursing  reports  that  by  1970 
there  will  be  sin  overall  demand  in  thife 
coimtry  for  850.000  trained  professional 
nurses.     This  distinguished  group  fe^- 
however,  that  850.000  was  a  goal  impos- 
sible of  achievement  and  set  a  more  real- 
istic target  of  680,000  professional  nurses 
by  1970.    They  feel  that  the  latter  figure 
can  be  reached  if  a  broad  enough  pro- 
gram of  incentive  and  assistance  is  en- 
acted immediately. 

Mr.  President,  the  Nurse  Training  Act 
of  1964  is  the  program.  Under  this  bill, 
grants  would  be  provided  for  the  con- 
struction and  rehabilitation  of  nursing 
schools  and  for  strengthening,  improv- 
ing, and  expanding  their  training  pro- 
grams The  existing  program  of  trainee - 
ships  for  advanced  training  of  profes- 
sional nurses  would  be  expanded.  And  a 
student  loan  program,  modeled  after  the 
National  Defense  Education  Act  and  the 
Health  Professions  Assistance  Act,  would 
be  established. 

Mr  President,  I  have  nothing  but  ad- 
miration for  every  nurse  I  have  ever 
known.  The  high  level  of  skill  demanded 
by  the  nursing  profession  requires  a  long 
period  of  training.  The  ever-increasing 
complexity  of  medical  techniques  is  con- 
stantly raising  the  already  high  level  of 
skill  which  must  be  attained.  After 
graduation  the  nurse  can  look  forward  to 
long  hours  and  low  pay.  Of  course,  be- 
ing a  nurse  provides  rewards  of  its  own 
through  the  happiness  gained  from  help- 
ing others.  ,,    „ 

But  low  pay  is  still  low  pay.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent I  wish  that  we  could  do  something 
now  about  raising  the  pay  scale  for  this 
dedicated  group  of  women.  If  we  cannot 
do  that,  at  least  we  can  ease  the  burden 
involved  in  becoming  a  nurse.  This  bill 
would  to  some  extent  accomplish   this 

latter  aim.  . 

The  sum  of  $17,710,000  is  authorized 
for  1965.  increasing  to  $82,880,000  m 
1969  This  is  money  well  spent.  It  is 
time  that  we  do  something  for  the  nurses 
who  every  day  do  so  much  for  the  peo- 
ple At  the  same  time  we  will  be  pro- 
viding for  a  sufficient  number  of  nurses 
to  meet  future  needs. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
is  open  to  further  amendment. 

If  there  be  no  further  amendment  to 
be  proposed,  the  question  is  on  the  en- 
grossment of  the  amendments  and  the 
third  reading  of  the  bill. 


ASSISTANCE  IN  THE  PROVISION  OF 
GRADUATE  OR  SPECIALIZED  PUB- 
LIC HEALTH  TRAINING 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
turn  to  the  consideration  of  H.R.  11083. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  biU 
will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  A  bill  (H.R. 
11083)  to  amend  the  Pubhc  Health  Serv- 
ice Act  to  extend  the  authorization  for 
assistance  in  the  provision  of  graduate 
or  specialized  pubUc  health  trainmg.  and 
for  other  purposes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration 

of  the  bill? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill. 

Mr    HILL.    Mr.  President,  the  Com- 
mittee on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare  has 
approved  H.R.   11083,  which  ha^  been 
passed  by  the  House  of  Representatives^ 
At  the  Conference  on  PubUc  Health 
Training  held  in  August  of  1963.  Uie  au- 
thoritative knowledge  of  80  leaders  in 
the  fields  of  public  health  and  public 
health  training  was  focused  on  public 
health  manpower  problems.    The  con- 
ference measured  the  adequacy  of  the 
rate  at  which  trained  personnel  are  be- 
ing developed  by  evaluating  the  staffing 
of  health  agencies  over  the  past  10  years. 
It  is  clear  that  the  supply  of  trained 
health  professionals  is  not  keeping  pace 
with  population   growth.    It  w-as   also 
found  that  the  present  rate  of  traimng 
barely  offsets  attrition  and  program  ex- 
pansion, permitting  httle  gain  in  pro- 
viding more  adequate  training  for  the 
more  than  20,000  inadequately  trained 

^^oTe^'xample,  in  1958,  slightly  less  than 
half  of  all  professional  personnel  in  State 
and  local  health  departments  had  re- 
ceived the  traimng  necessary  to  qualify 
them  fully  for  their  public  health  re- 
sSonsibilitJes.  In  1963.  5  years  later, 
only  51  percent  were  adequately  trained^ 
?n  addition,  more  than  5,000  budgeted 
positions  are  now  vacant. 

To  maintain  even  the  present  inade- 
quate staffing  pattern  in  State  and  local 
health  departments  in  relation  to  pop- 
ulation growth  and  to  offset  attrition  at 
least  17,000  more  trained  workers  must 
be  produced  by  1970.  This  legls  ation 
would  permit  a  total  of  8,500  individuals 
to  receive  full-time  traimng  in  public 
health  during  the  5  years  1965-69. 

Many  more  public  health  personnel 
will  be  needed  by  voluntary  health  agen- 
cies and  Federal  agencies,  such  as  tne 
Department  of  Health.  Education,  and 
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Welfare,  the  Department  of  Defense,  and 
other  departments  which  have  health 
responsibilities  and  international  health 
programs. 

An  additional  critically  important 
basic  need  Is  to  overcome  the  acute  short- 
age of  teachers,  so  that  the  faculties  of 
the  schools  which  must  train  these  work- 
ers may  be  augmented 

They  are  vacant  because  personnel 
Is  not  available  in  the  United  StaU's  with 
which  to  fill  these  positlon.s 

H.R.  11083  would  extend  the  existintr 
program  of  public  health  traineeships  for 
5  additional  years  and  extend  for  4  addi- 
tional years  the  existing  prot,'ram  of  proj- 
ect grants  to  schools  of  public  health, 
schools  of  nursing,  and  .schools  of  vnm- 
neering,  for  public  health  training.  Both 
programs  would  carry-  identical  expira- 
tion dates  of  June  30.  1969 

H.R.  11083  also  provides  for  a  confer- 
ence on  public  health  traininar.  to  be 
called  by  the  Surgeon  General  of  the 
Public  Health  Service  between  June  30 
and  December  1.  1967,  with  a  report  to 
the  Congress  by  January  1.  1968 

The  provisior^  of  H  R.  11083  are  based 
on  the  recommendations  of  the  Second 
National  Conference  on  Public  Health 
Training,  called  h^  the  sur'j;eon  General 
in  August  1963.  Action  along  the  lines 
recommended  by  the  conference  would 
significantly  help  increa.sc  the  .supply  of 
critically  needed  professional  public 
health  manpower 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  table 
of  the  cost,  1965  to  1969.  be  printed  m 
the  Record  at  this,  point 

There  being  no  objection  th--  tablf 
was  ordered  to  tr  prlntf'd  m  thf  Rf:ioRD, 
as  follows : 

CO.sf,   19'i5-69 
(In  Chcu.s^ijj  of  doilanl 


Item 

1965 

— •! 

1^ 

1M7 

1968 

I960 

Tot«l 

f'uMic  health 
trulneeshifw 
project  tn-wt* 
.\'iiiiiiil.str»tii)ri. 

1.  vt 
3T. 

1 

:», -no 

(to 

«.000 

5.1100 
520 

10.000 
7.000 

seo 

10.  onr 
B,Oi» 

n  %  .■ 

Total     ... 

7.37^ 

IKUi 

13,53017.590 

I9,6«V5 

«9.  V 

Man-years  of 
employment  . 

30         i4 

SI         87 

«4 

3S3 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr  Presidfnt,  ;n  re- 
spect to  this  bill  iilM^)  which  iia.->  just 
been  reported  and  placed  on  tht-  cal- 
endar, time  wa3  allowed  to  members  of 
the  committee  wlx)  mi'^ht  desire  to  file 
dissenting  or  addiU mal  views  I  under- 
stand the  bill  hii-s  b<^»-n  cleared  with 
Members  who  nut;ht  have  been  interested 
in  opposing  the  bill  and  that  it  ;s  agree- 
able to  them  to  have  it  considered  at 
this  time.  That  is  why,  as  I  .said  with 
respect  to  the  pitvk>us  nursing  bill  which 
was  passed,  I  have  joined  the  Senator 
from  Alabama  in  allowinu  it  to  be 
brought  up  at  this  time 

Mr.  HIliL.  Mr.  President,  I  want  the 
Senate  to  know  that  I  corroborate  the 
statement  of  the  di.stiimuished  Senator 
from  New  York.  Members  of  the  com- 
mittee who  might  have  wanted  to  file 
their  own  views  were  contacted  We 
were  advised  there  wii.s  no  desire  to  file 
minority  or  supplemental  views  aj.d  that 
it  was  satisfactorv-  to  liave  the  bill 
brought  up  at  this  time 


Mr.  JAVITS  S<j  that  tliose  ulio  read 
the  Record  may  understand,  this  bill  also 
covers  nur.^.n^  ai.tl  nur,^;ru  training,  but 
nursing  and  luu-sing  training  with 
respect  to  public  healtii  needs  and  post- 
graduate tram.ng.  It  :.>  training  tiiat  is 
different  from  that  encomi.iassed  m  the 
bill  passed  previous  to  tins  bill 

Therefore,  tliere  l,^  r.o  cliiplicatu^n. 
The.s<^  bills  logically  fulliA<.  (ii;e  after  the 
other,  public  health  being  a  branch  of 
the  profe.ssioiial  .science  of  bot!;  medicine 
and  nursing  whicJi  is  nof  e!lCllrIlpa.^.'^ed 
within  either  a  diK-tur  I'r  a  tiur^i:;  ,■  bill 
unle.ss  it  is  expressly  designed  loi-  jaiblic 
health  purposes.  It  is  well  kirnvvn  and 
well  understood  to  be  an  area  ol  piotes- 
sional  competence  like  surgery,  for  ex- 
ample, in  which  special  postgraduate 
training  is  required.  'I  lie  purp'ise  of  the 
bill  IS  to  take  up  nursing  in  the  public 
health  Held  where  the  previous  bill  left 
otT 

Mr  HILL  Yes;  there  is  no  conflict 
between  the  rwo  bills,  and  no  duplica- 
tion. They  are  complementary  one  to 
the  other 

Mr  JAVITS  There  is  a  great  deti- 
ciency  m  staffing  public  health  and  imh- 
lic  health  as-'encies  I  believe  the  Senate 
would  be  \\,el!  advlM-d  to  pass  this  meas- 
ure 

The  PRP:siDINXr  OhFI(T:R.  The  bill 
is  b«'fore  tiie  Senate  and  i'])t<n  to  amend- 
ment If  there  be  no  amendment  to  be 
proposed,  the  question  is  on  the  third 
reading  and  passage  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  a  third  read- 
ing, was  read  the  third  time,  and  passed 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  that  the  Senate  reconsider  the  vote 
by  which  the  bill  was  passed. 

Mr  JAVITS.  I  move  to  lay  that  mo- 
tion on  tile  table 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 


SAMPLK  ( )F  C'<  iRRESPONDKNCT-:  SUP- 
PoFiTINCi      IHE     OPPOSITION     OF 

SEN.\T(  )R  M(  >It.S!-:    I'l  )    niK  SOU'I  H 
VIETNAM  Rt  SuLUTIoN 

Mr.  MOllSK.  Mr.  President.  I  a.-^k 
unanimous  consent  that  I  might  have 
printed  at  this  point  in  tiie  Rkcord  a 
.siimpling  of  the  correspondence  iliat  I 
have  received  in  recent  days  in  supix)rt 
of  my  opposition  to  the  South  Vietnam 
resolution.  My  mail  is  now  i-unnin.:  ijet- 
ter  than  200  to  1  in  support  of  mv  [>osi- 
tion. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  sample 
of  the  correspondence  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

BnUCCLET.  Calit  . 

August  5.  1964. 
Senator  W\yne  Morse, 
Senate  Uf^cr  fHiildtng, 
Washington.  D  C  • 

Stiind  ftim.  Insist  on  debate  and  accept- 
ance now  14-natlon  conlerence.  Speak  for 
whole  country 

Francis  W    Hfrri.vi;. 


Senator  W.^YNE  Morse, 
US.  Senate. 
Washington.  D  C  : 
No  war 


EecENE,  Oreg  . 

August  5.  1964. 


RUSEM.^RY    Fr.\/ier 


North  Hollywood.  Cal» 

^^guit  5,  'isn 


Senator  Wayne  Morse. 
Se-mte  ()''ice  [imUli'  g. 
Wash  mgton .  D  (' 

We  fully  support  yciir 
In  opposition  to  US. 
V'ler.ruini 

Mr   arid  Mrs 


'-''urageous  8t4ad 
intervention    ui 


N..RM.ANLmm 

Santa  Mo.nka,  C^lit 

August  5,  i96<. 


Son.itor  Way.ne  Morse, 
Senate  O^ce  Building. 
Wash  irigton.  D  (' 
Strongly    urge   negutlutlon.s 


not   force,  la 


settlement  of  Victn.\ni  mnnict. 
Respectfully, 

Ur   ,i;.d  Mrs.  Zolton  Qaoss 


Van 


Senator  W,\yne  Morse. 


N'YH,    VMVT. 

August  5,  ij«4 


Srnate  CTii 


Wa-ihtngton, 
Bring    Miir 
U  S    piTSi  tui: 
iM  busint'.s.s  In 


liuilding 

DC. 

destr 


ycrs  nnd  alrcrnft  and  all 
Ihi.nie     Our  .\rnied  Forces  have 

.\sn      Wp  do  not  want  war 
Fran<  I-,  Wright  Hcmanlses 


FcGENE.  Oreu  , 
Augu^.:  5.  1j64 
Hon.  Senator  Waynf  Ml. I'.sE, 
U  S.  Senate. 
Wa<i';  •.ngton    D  C 

The  following  Is  a  copy  of  ;i  letter  I  ao 
sending  to  President  Johnson  ■■Jhe  time  of 
concern  for  pe.i,-,'  :s  p.i.st,  the  child  was  stlU. 
born  Let  me  be  one  of  the  first  to  descend 
from  this  current  course  of  in.s.inr.y  The 
policy  of  .Senator  Wayne  Morse  or  the  cholct 
of  President  de  Gaulle  was  far  more  sane 
If  y.ni  will-  humane  Humane  for  those  of 
Vietnam  — North  and  South:  luiniane  for 
.Americans:  humane  for  the  world  "  Needless 
to  say,  I  shall  .support  you  and  vour  pait 
policy  and  hope  that  they  will  be  the  prin- 
ciples that  guide  you  m  vour  resolution 
today. 

li-W     F.      Jo  H.N  SON. 


Los  Angeles   Calif, 

August  5.  19^4 
Senator  Wayne  Morse. 
.^'■riate  Building. 
Washington.  DC 

We  support    your   position   on    Vietnam,  a 
political  solution  iK.t  an  arn.e<l  one 

Mrs.  Ra\ti.isolti3. 


Los  Angeles,  Calif  , 

August  5.  1964. 
Wayne  Morsf, 
Senate  O'nre  Building. 
Waihi'figton.  DC 

We  support  your  petition  on  Vietnam,  a 
pxilltlcal  solution   to  jiroblenis  not  an  armed 

;.')lUtlon. 

JOANN      PiNTKoASKI 

Joan  Temple 

Los  .Angeles,  Calif, 

Auguit  5,  1964. 
Senator  Wayne  Morse. 
Senate  Oflire  Building, 
Washington.  DC  : 

Support  every  effort  of  yours  to  securt 
Immediate  disengagement  all  US  forces  from 
soiithea.st  .Xsla. 

Carl  Kesslh. 


Los  Angeles.  Calif  . 

.■iufiisf  5,  1964. 
Senator  Wayne  Mor.se. 
Senate  OfTu-e  Building. 
Wa<':ington,  DC. 

I  .support  Senator  Morse's  position  on  Viet- 
nam, a  political  solution,  not  an  armed  one. 

Frank.  M.  Leslix. 
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Los  Angeles,  Calit., 

August  5,  1964. 

»»/ir  Wayne  Morse,  . 

r^Te  Office  Building.  I 

Washington.  iJ  ^-^^^  Nation  attack  North 
"°*^''Vor  prov.^^atlons  of  unproved  origin 
V1*;°^^!,S  present  the  Issue  to  U.N.? 
'"'^  ^i^?ms  decision  be  so  urgent  that  we 
'""nt  first  bring  our  charges  to  the  U.N.? 
cannot  first  (^  ^^^^  btjdin. 

Los  Angeles,  Calit., 

August  5,  1964. 
senator  Wayne  morse. 
Tenate  O.^irc  Building.  | 

'■wrsm"n'.lv''s';.pport  your  position  against 

JlalHR    the    war    in    southeast   Asia   and 

^  vou  to  continue  yoiu"  courageous  fight 

hive  the  entire  conflict  submitted  to  the 

rnlted  Nations. 

Betty  and  Murray  Abowitz. 

Boston,  Mass.. 

August  5,  1964. 
senator  WAYNE  MORSE, 
SnateO;Jicf  Building. 
U'a<'ii'iofon,  DC: 

I  ur.p  V  u  to  not  support  American  acts  or 
aggrei,sio':-.     agaii^st     innocent     North     Viet- 

'••^^^^^  Art  SILBEEGELD. 

TaComa,  Wash., 

August  5,1964. 

SenaVir  Wayne  Morse, 
Vi'as'iingti'n.  DC: 

This  It.  cruel,  criminal,  dishonest,  stupid, 
and    frlyhttul.      Please    read    that    into    the 

RR'ORD.  _ 

Paul  and  Yvonne  BRAUNE. 


Los  Angeles,  Calif., 

August  5,  1964. 

Senator  Wayne  Morse, 
Seriate  Building, 
Washington,  D.C.: 

Support  your  position.  Political  solution 
toward  peaceful  Vietnam  neutralization  to 
avert  world  war.    Please  act. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  H.  Irv^n. 


Los  Angeles.  Calif., 

August  5,  1964. 
Senator  Wayne  Morse, 
House  Office  Building, 
Washington.  D.C.:  ■ 

I  support  Senator  Morse's  position  on  Viet- 
nam.     A    political    solution    not    an    armed 

°"  ■  Lee  Wintner. 


Salem,  Oreo.. 
August  5, 1964. 
Senator  Wayne  Morse. 
Washington,  D.C.: 
Enthusiastically  support   your   opposition 

to  military  involvement  in  Vietnam.    

PirrER  Griffin. 

Oakland,  Calif., 

August  5, 1964. 
Senator  Wayne  Morse, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  B.C.: 
Keep  up  the  good  work.    Stop  war  Vietnam. 

Hazel  M.  Linton. 


Buffalo,  N.Y., 

August  5,  1964. 
Hon.  Senator  Wayne  Morse, 
Washington,  D.C.:  ,  rr  o   „  ™ 

Strongly  oppose  any  extension  of  U.S,  com- 
mitment In  southeast  Asia. 

Mr,  and  Mrs.  Carl  Moos, 


Los  Angeles,  Calif., 

August  5,  1964. 
Senator  Wayne  Morse, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  DC: 

Respectfully  urge  Immediate  withdrawal  of 
war    vessels   cruising    off    Vietnam    to    avoid 

atomic  war.  „ 

Gertrude  Gordon. 


Berkeley,  Calxt., 

August  5, 1964. 

Wayne  Morse. 

Senate  Office  Building, 

Wa.'ihingtun.  DC: 

Events  Ir.  Vietnam  support  your  position. 
We  can  only  lose  lives  and  prestige  as  a  de- 
mix-racv  bv  carrvlnp  the  war  further.  We 
should  refer  the  issue  to  the  United  NatlonB. 

Walter  Packard. 


Chicago,  III., 
August  5, 1964. 

Senator  Wayne  Morse, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Wa^hmpton.  DC: 

.American  battleships  off  North  Vietnam  are 
provocation,  endangering  world.  Such  des- 
perate brinkmanship  characterizes  rightist 
extremism. 

Remove  our  ships  from  Tonkin  Gulf. 

Ask  immediate  U.N.  support  neutraliza- 
tion and  withdrawal  all  foreign  troops  all 
Vietnam  Dispose  military  actions  which 
would  commit  us  to  prosecution  unde- 
clared war     Prime  responsibility  yours. 

S.  Gold  Family. 

Columbia.  Mo., 

August  5. 1964. 
Senator  Wayne  Morse, 
Vro-s'iinofOTi,  D  C.,- 

Urkte  you  continue  to  oppose  our  further 
Involvcnient  in  southeast  Asia  war. 

John  Schttdkb. 


Los  Angeles.  Calif.. 

August  5,  1964. 

Senator  Wayne  Morse. 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  DC: 

Our  extreme  and  deliberate  action  against 
North  Vietnam  is  an  unwarranted  escalation 
and  serious  threat  to  world  peace. 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  R.  Kleeman. 

Newport,  R.I., 

August  5,1964. 

Senator  Wayne  Morse, 
Senate  Office  Building. 
Washington,  D.C: 

Please  maintain  your  magnificent  Inde- 
pendence. Tell  public  your  analysis  and  do 
not  rubber  stamp  war.  t,.w^^ 

Jessie  L^oyd  O'Connor  Lfttle. 

compton,  r.i. 

Chicago.  III., 
August  5,1964. 

Senator  Wayne  Morse, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington.  D.C: 

Urgently  hope  you  speak  out  against  rals- 
InK  of  war  risk  In  southeast  Asia. 

"*  DR.  Richard  Flacks. 

Seattle,  Wash., 

August  5.1964. 

Senator  Wayne  Morse, 
Washington,  D.C: 

A  warmlnded  President  asks  for  a  third 
world  war.  Please  consult  Senator  Grue- 
NiNG   and   other   negatives   and   Issue   press 

statement  at  once. 

Arthur  C.  DEwrrr, 
U.S.  Senate  Candidate. 


Senator  Wayne  Morse, 

U.S.  Senate,  Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Morse:  Congratulations  for 
your  candor  and  courage  in  describing  the 
character  of  American  military  action 
against  North  Vietnam. 

H.  Jamison. 

Berkeley,  Calif, 

Palo  Alto,  Calif. 
Senator  Wayne  Morse, 
The  Senate  of  the  United  States. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Morse:  The  news  tonight 
that  U.S.  planes  are  bombing  North  Vietnam 
makes  most  distressingly  apparent  the  need 
for  a  voice  of  reason  with  respect  to  our 
policy  in  southeast*  Asia  generally  and 
Vietnam  in  particular.  In  the  past,  yours 
has  been  the  strongest  voice — may  I  urge 
you  to  keep  up  the  good  work?  To  what  can 
our  present  policy  lead  except  the  Involve- 
ment of  Communist  China  (another  Korean 
war)  and  possibly  the  Soviet  Union,  and 
nuclear  war.  (North  Vietnam  has  never 
been  a  threat  to  us;  nobody,  obviously.  Is 
interested  In  what  happens  to  the  Viet- 
namese, but  world  war  III  Involves  every- 
body on  this  planet,) 

The  United  States  has  about  as  much  busi- 
ness in  Vietnam  as  the  Soviet  Union  had  In 
Cuba— is  the  American  Government  really 
less  interested  in  peace  than  the  Soviet  Gov- 
ernment? 

Please  urge  our  Government  to  call  for  a 
reconvening  of  the  1954  Geneva  Conference, 
which  provided  for  the  only  just  and  reason- 
able   solution    for    southeast    Asia— genuine 

neutrality.  ^    .^ 

Elizabeth  J.  Drake. 


CLEVELAND,  OHIO, 

August  5. 1964. 
Senator  Wayne  Morse, 
Wa.^hmgtun.  DC: 

Opp(kse  further  involvement  Vietnam. 
Get  out  instead  of  in.  Negotiate  through 
United  Nations. 

Sincerely,  _  , 

Mrs.  B.  D.  Lake. 


h^ 


Oakland,  Calif., 

August  5, 1964. 

Senator  Wayne  Morse, 
Senate  Office  Building. 
Washington.  D.C: 

Please  run  as  an  independent  for  Presi- 
dent    Voters  need  a  choice  on  foreign  policy. 

Thelma  Shumake. 


Brooklyn,  N.Y.. 

August  4, 1964. 

Dear  Sir  :  I  absolutely  agree  with  you.  We 
must  end  the  unjust  war  In  Vietnam. 
Please  continue  to  use  your  Influence  to  get 
American  troops  and  "advisors"  vrtthdrawn 
from  southeast  Asia.  They  could  be  better 
used  in  Mississippi  to  enforce  the  Constitu- 
tion. 

Sincerely  yours, 

David  R.  Yale. 

Minneapolis.  Minn. 

August  5.  1964.  . 
The  Honorable  Wayne  Morse. 
Senate  Office  Building. 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Morse:  Please  let  your  voice 
be  heard  clear  and  strong  during  this  crisis. 
You  have  always  been  right  on  the  situa- 
tion m  Vietnam,  and  It  Is  important  that 
you  exert  your  Influence  for  peace  at  this 
critical  time. 

I  had  hoped  that  President  Johnson  had 
more  patience  and  tolerance.  The  petty 
attacks  made  upon  our  destroyers  didn  t 
justify  our  furious  attack  upon  North 
Vietnam.  It  might  not  have  been  so  bad 
If  Vietnam  had  been  warned  in  advance  that 
if  they  persisted  in  their  attacks,  severe 
retribution  would  follow,  but  to  make  a 
major  attack  upon  such  slight  provocation 
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overflowed  the  measure  I  fear  that  this 
att«u:k  will  brln(  about  a  reconclUatlun  be- 
tween Clllna  an<l  Russia  and  that  they  may 
present  a  united  front  And  I  have  no  doubt 
whatever  that  we  will  be  regarded  as  bullies 
all  over  the  world  and  that  we  have 
alienated  millions  of  friends  If  I  should 
Invade  the  home  irf  a  nelKhbor  whose  chil- 
dren had  played  a  few  pranlcs  and  per- 
petrated a  little  mtBchlef  upon  me.  and  beat 
up  the  children,  t.hdt  would  be  somewhat 
the  equivalent  of  the  attatk  we  made  on 
Vietnam. 
I  am  grateful  that  you  are  In  the  Senate 
Your  a  truly. 

Franz  Jevne 


i  i 


Tacoma,  Wash  . 

'  Auguit  4.  1964 

The  Honorable  Wa?ne  Morse, 
Senate  Office  Buildmg. 
Washington.  DC. 

Deaji  Senator  Morse  I  -wTlte  this  appeal 
to  you  tonight.  What  has  become  of  the 
American  way  when  war  Ls  the  natl  mal 
question — the  great  courageous  debaters? 
Who  says  the  American  people  consent  to  this 
frightful,  cruel  war  In  Vietnam  which  the 
President  today  unconstitutionally  declared 
and  acknowledged?  I  for  one  have  h,id 
enough  of  killing,  h.iven't  you?  And  wcm  t 
you  please  make  It  clear  to  the  President. 
Sincerely, 

1  Mart  W   Br.\Nscomb 


I       Sturcis.  S.  Dak  , 

Augtut  3.  1064. 
Senator  Wayne  Mofc>E. 
Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Senator  Morse  I  think  you  are 
performing  a  real  service  to  the  American 
people  by  your  efforts  to  reduce  the  tremen- 
dous waste  In  forelxn  aid.  and  by  pointing 
out  our  serious  mistake  in  becoming  involved 
In  the  Vietnam  civil  w.u-  It  seems  '..  n..' 
that  our  State  Department  shculd  have  fore- 
seen the  Impossibility  of  maintaining  an 
antl-Ccmmunlst  government  In  South  Viet- 
nam, and  In  keeping  Vletnim  permanently 
divided  Into  two  hostile  groups  There  was 
certainly  plenty  <  f  opportunity  to  promote 
a  better  understand ing  between  the  two  fac- 
tions and  to  erjcourage  normal  trade  rela- 
tions between  thenv 

TTie  sooner  we  get  over  the  Idea  of  domi- 
nating the  world  with  military  force  and 
adopt  a  llve-and-le*!-llve  policy,  maintain  our 
own  Institutions  the  w:iy  we  like  them,  and 
allow  all  other  countries  to  do  the  same,  the 
better  It  will  be  fjr  us  and  all  other  nations 
of  the  world. 

I  hope  you  will  keep  up  your  efforts  until 
public  opinion  brings  pressure  on  the  ad- 
ministration to  adopt  a  more  reasonable 
policy. 

Tours  slnqerqly, 

I     I  George  Alt 


/     I  August  4.   1^64 

Senator  Wayne  MORsr. 
Senate  Office  Bzt^ldtng. 
Washington.  D  C 

Dear  Senator:  Enclosed  you  will  find  a 
copy  of  a  letter  I  wrote  to  the  President  re- 
cently. I  agree  w'.tii  yiu  when  y  u  told  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  .\nd  Oeneral  Taylor  that 
"I  am  now  convinced  that  the  greatest  threat 
to  the  peace  of  the  world  Is  the  United 
States.  I  am  convinced  if  the  United  states 
continues  to  follow  the  cour.-^e  of  actlr).n  im- 
plied (In  your  I  hrletltig.  we  are  headed  fir 
a  major  war  In  Asia,  and  we  will  t>€  hated 
for  the  next  50O  years  by  the  overwhelming 
majority  of  mankind  "    You  are  so  right 

What  Is  wron^f  with  President  Jjhnson^ 
Does  he  think  this  is  the  way  to  win  an 
election,  would  he  use  these  means  to  secure 
an  election?  It  frtgiitens  me  terribly,  but 
what  can  one  do  I  sh.il!  send  a  teleijram 
to  the  President  tonight  but  Im  sure  it  will 


be  of  no  ava;i      Senator  CJeokoe  .\iKf:N  saiti 
He  "has  made  up  his  mind  U'  >o:irr.int   K«'<! 
China   •    •    •   regardless  of  the  ci.<6tly  results  " 

I  hope  you  tell  me  wh.it  you  think  the 
most  important  action  an  average  [)€rsun 
can  do  in  a  situation  of  this  kind  Whatever 
It  is  I  shall  get  busy  and  see  that  a  g<x>d  many 
other  pe  'ple  are  made  busy 
Sincerely. 

Rosalie  Goodwin 

Beverly  Hn.LS.  Calif, 


Uul 


JULY  27.    IIXH 
Lyndon  B    Johnson 
Prexulrnt   o/   t'le   Uriited   States. 
Waih.ington.  D  C 

Dear  Mr  President  I  am  shocked  and 
atjh.ist  to  learn  today  that  you  have  ordered 
more  tr  >op.s  into  Vietnam  Mr  President, 
what  do  yuu  mean'  It  would  seem  you  are 
deliberating  leading  us  Into  a  world  war  III. 
and  I  do  not  like  it  .\nd  I  ajn  not  .ilone  in 
this  feeling;  many,  many  more  .Vmerlcans  do 
not  like  it.  and  pretty  30«~.n  they  are  going 
to  be  angry  enougii  about  this  whole  war 
situation,  and  fearful  enough  about  it  to 
see  that  you  are  defeated  at  tlie  polls  In 
November.  I  am  lifelong  Democrat  but  I 
cannot  go  along  with  you  on  this  pxiUcy  of 
brinkmanship  It  seems  an  act  to  out-Ciold- 
water  Mr  Goldwater  and  that  kind  of  policy 
la  a  bankrupt  policy  and  Is  unworthy  of  a 
President  of  these  United  States.  The  CIA 
and  the  whole  military-industrial  complex 
has  tried  to  inveigle  every  President  to  take 
a  stand  of  this  kind,  but  fortunately  they 
have  been  too  wise.  But  you.  Mr  President, 
a  Democrat,  is  succumbing  to  their  line.  I 
quote  Max  Freedman  who  analyzed  the 
Johnson  war  moves  in  these  terms:  "Perhaps 
the  whole  effect  is  simply  designed  to  prove 
that  the  Johnson  administration  can  be  as 
toU2:h  as  Senator  Ooldw.\ter  It  had  better 
watch  Itself  or  it  will  merely  prove  that  it  Is 
more  stupid  than  the  Senator.  Not  even  In 
his  worst  moments  was  John  Poster  Dulles 
ever  guilty  of  such  crude  and  reckless  act  of 
brinkmanship  as  the  one  into  which  the 
John.son  administration  has  now  stumbled  " 

I  cannot  vote  for  a  man  for  President  on 
these  terms.  Mr  President.  You  talk  peace 
and  gtx)d  will  but  meanwhile  US  Jets  and 
•  Laotian  Air  Force"  T-28'8  i often  piloted  by 
CIA-hired  Anierlcansi  continue  to  attack  In 
Laos  The  La<ytians  charged  that  "many  In- 
nocent monks"  were  killed  and  wounded  In 
an  attiick  on  temples  in  Xleng  Khouang  June 
19  and  that  four  peasants.  Inclvidlng  chil- 
dren were  killed  in  a  raid  on  the  villages. 
Senator  Wayne  Morse  called  these  attacks 
"acts  of  war"  for  which  the  United  States 
would  be  found  guilty  "by  any  international 
Juridical  tribunal  "  We  shall  be  hated 
throughout  the  world  for  these  "acts  of  war" 
and  right  we  should  be.  Our  hands  are  as 
bloody  as  the  worst  Nazi 

For  God's  sake.  Mr  President,  for  the  safety 
of  the  American  people  (another  wiu-  and  we 
die  by  the  millions,  tooi  as  well  as  of  tiie 
Other  people  of  the  world,  take  this  Issue  to 
the  United  Nations  for  settlement  or  ivgree 
to  call  another  Geneva  Conference  where  all 
interested  parties  can  sit  together  and  talk. 
Yours  truly. 

n    K    Goodwin 

Dallas.  Tex  . 
August  3,  1964. 
Senator  Wayne  Morse, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington.  DC 

Dlar  Senator  Morse  Thank  you  for  your 
comment  as  underlined  in  the  above  news 
excerpt  I  enclose  the  editorial  because  it 
is  so  indicative  of  the  id  rrow  parochial  form 
of  nationalism  which  Is  so  typical  of  the 
Dallas  Morning  News  The  publisher.  E  M 
(Ted  I  De:i.ley  is  the  man  who.  early  in  the 
administration   of   the    late   President   Ken- 


iiedv.  stated  at  a  luncheon  where  he 
many  otiier  editors  were  tiie  late  Preslde^^ 
guests,  that  what  we  need  in  the  Whi*^ 
House  is  a  man  who  can  ride  horseback  «!!! 
not  one  wiio  rides  Carollr:eb  tricycle  ivf 
juvenile  conmient  went  uncensured  by  D^if* 
.uid  was  highly  prai.sed  us  a  heroic  commem 
by  the  DiUlas  Morning  News,  of  course  Th,! 
man  also  makes  an  annuiU  world  tour  and 
writes  of  hib  experiences  and  observatlMu 
in  various  countries  In  such  a  manner  itJ* 
he  evokes  protests  from  citizens  of  th 
foreign  nations  His  comments  a'e  of^ 
offensive  "  ° 

Does  the  United  States  have  any  right 
other  than  a  power  right  In  Asia?  Does  ih 
Centr.U  InU-lligence  Agency,  our  Stale  De! 
p.irtinent.  and  our  Defense  Department  un- 
derstand the  oriental  mind,  the  African  mini 
or  even  the  European  mind  well  enough  to 
tell  those  countries  how  to  maiinge  their 
internal  affairs''  We  certainly  should  let  U« 
United  Nations  handle  South  Vletr.uni  Sec- 
retary Gci'.erul  Thaiit  understands  the  sltua. 
tion  better  than  we  who  fight  for  first  one 
faction  and   then   aiiotlicr. 

Also,  are  we  not  at  tempting  to  pressure 
Latin  American  countries  Into  helping  -a^ 
to  starve  the  people  of  Cuba  in  the  hope 
that  they  will  become  so  desperate  that 
they  will  kill  their  leader':'  Do  we  have  ar.y 
concern  for  the  betterment  of  conditions  for 
the  masses  In  Cuba  (m.tny  reports  indicate 
that  conditions  would  be  better  tiian  ror- 
merly  under  Batista  if  United  States  did 
not  place  so  many  obstacles  in  the  way  of 
C.tstro.  such  as  economic  and  diplomatic 
pressures )  ?  Or.  are  we  concerned  only  with 
getting  bark  the  vast  projierty  holdings  and 
opportunities  of  our  big  Indu.^try  which  were 
appropriated  by  the  Cuban  Government? 

.\I  my  of  us  see  in  the  perpetuation  of  a 
War-geared  economy  for  this  N.itlon,  a  mere 
stallir;g  of  time  until  the  day  when  we  shall 
be  forced  bv  emphatic  world  opinion  to  con- 
vert our  economy  to  one  wliere  our  wealth. 
resources,  manpower,  and  technology  can  be 
used  toward  the  attainment  of  the  m.ixlmum 
amount  of  welfare  for  all  the  peoples  of  the 
world 

Thank  you  for  all  your  eiforts  toward 
les-'iilng  our  armed  Interference  in  the  af- 
fairs of  other  nations.  Mucli  prourrss  has 
been  made  In  the  direction  of  world  peace 
We  must  not  let  the  United  States  a^ntinue 
to  place  obstiu  les  in  the  way  of  i)eace.  now— 
not  the  sort  of  peace  that  is  always  dangled 
In  front  of  u,'^  as  a  reward  for  fighting  an- 
other war  and  causing  more  world  destruc- 
tion. The  peace  promised  after  war  Is  Il- 
lusive— peace  Is    not  obtained   through  war 

No  reply  Is  expected. 
Respectfully. 

El'la  M    McNabb. 

(From    the    Dallas    Morning    New?.    July   11. 
1964] 
Drawing   the   Line 

Secretary  of  Defense  Robert  S  McNamara 
went  before  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations 
Committee  to  answer  charces  cif  "brinkman- 
ship" resulting  from  statements  by  top  mili- 
tary leaders  that  the  United  States  is  ready 
to  risk  war  to  stop  the  Communists'  take-over 
In  South  Vietnam  The  Secretary  pointed 
out  the  obvious  fact  that  this  country's  effort 
to  .save  South  Vietnam  does  indeed  carry  "the 
risk  of  escalating  to  military  actions  outside 
the  border  of  South  Vietnam" 

Any  stand  anywhere  against  the  advance 
of  an  aggressor  carries  the  risk  of  war.  The 
President  himself  declared  the  other  day  that 
this  countrv  is  prepared  to  take  that  risk  to 
pre.-^erve  freedom.  And  the  most  dangerous 
and  direct  threat  to  freedom  today  is  in 
South  Vietnam,  an  ally  locked  in  combat 
with    Communist    military    forces. 

Senator  Wayne  Morse  told  the  Senate  that 
this  country  should  stop  "acting  like  an  ag- 
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,    „H  ,pt  the  U.N.  handle  South  Viet 
«"^'-rS^  China  is  showing  Intentions  o 


^beinrbluff.^'"b;-  the'unrted  States."  he 

»<**''**    .  ,»ment  that  the  United  States  U 

^'  ''nie  an   aggressor"   by   going  to  the 

..jrtlng  like  a     ^  ^^^^  ^^^  ^^^  ^^^^ 

»"1  °^  '  mment  But  the  answer  to  the 
^-'^'turThat  Red  China  may  not  be 
°^-h'  s  that  US  determination  to  maln- 
"TVe  independence  of  South  Vietnam  Is 

--^'""u^;^l^e"  Red' Chinese    that    this 

'",,77  "prepared    to    fight.    If    need    be 

"'""^  ■  r,  "leaders  can  help  to  avoid  any  Red 
j^erlcan  leaders  c^  ^^  ^    T^t^r^tions  to  stand 


^calculation  ov 


er  US.  intentions  to  stand 


'^  ,Q<;n   ambiguous  statements  by  the  ad- 

I„  1950.    "I^Jf         ^13  el  the  Communists' 

""'rft^at    he'lnited  States  would  not  fight 

•^'"V.  south    Korea.     They   attacked   and 

"^  1  fou  d  that  they  had  misjudged  this 
q.,„k     found  ty     ^^     ^^^^^     ^y     j^ 

^■*"'^      But  bv  that  time  It  was  too  late. 
'^'?    .kin.  a  clear  stand  carries  with  It  the 
"  Tt   ^  appeasement  and  retreat  carry 
'■'    .v^n   hV'ger    risk.     For   each    concession 
^^-         Sdcn'^  the  aggressor  and  encourages 

^•^  ?  IvLc^  "R^^ln  '"  Asia,  ^-entually. 
'mewher  U^-oulS  have  to  draw  the  line 
"^^oT^McU  the  Reds  could  not  cross  wlth- 

""i^e-N-r  that  line  were  drawn  at  Japan. 
„  aui  or  the  Pacific  coast,  we  would  un- 
Snedly  be  at  a  bigger  disadvantage  than 

^%l[%T.e\or:^   has   twice   before,   In   1954 

H  iq6''   civen  the  Communists  concessions 

1 1'heu'  \sia.  m  an  attempt  to  buy  them 

"ff  %^e  only  result  has  been  to  strengthen 

?he.r^orces  Ld   encourage  their  aggressive 

^t;rs">lt-lincrs  denounce  the  policy  of 
.i,;e..  l^ecause  they  say  It  carries  the  risk 
;'r^^r  But  the  only  policy  which  does  not 
J.  the  rl-k  of  war  Is  one  of  total  and  com- 
^e"^^  r  nSer  The  free  world  detests  and 
C  wlr  but  it  IS  not  ready  to  accept  the 
not'on  that  It  is  better  to  be  Red  than  dead. 
T°  ever  reaches  such  a  state  of  moral  col- 
';  '  e  the  result  will  be  a  new  and  more 
iSible  dark  ace  for  all  mankind.  And  that 
u'not  a  risk,  but  a  certainty. 

Salem,  N.J., 
August  4.  1964. 

Se:i.iU>r  Wayne  Morse, 
'^cnatr  OS'u'e  liuilding, 

''"i;\Ts?n"tor''morse:  I  should  like  to  com- 
me7d  you  for  your  stand  on  Vf -^;^IXf, 
n.^re  attention  were  being  paid  to  your  views 
and  hope  that.  In  future,  more  wlU  be. 
Respectfully.  _ 

^  Prances  B.  BovraN. 


August  5,  1964. 

Dfar  Sknator  morse:  I  urge  you  to  keep 
up  the  g.xxi  fight  in  the  Senate  f^^  out.^o- 
testing  this  developing  war  In  the  Par  East. 

Quirk  on  the  heels  of  the  large  appropria- 
tions for  the  military,  the  Pro^o<=a"°^.  in- 
crease m  Vietnam  and  now  It  looks  like  there 
are  those  who  want  to  expand  and  extend 
the  w.ir  to  a  hot  war  Involving  who  knows 
how  m.anv  nations, 

I  am  writing  the  President  protesting, 
and  other  Senators  will  also  receive  the  same. 

I  cannot  think  of  a  more  disastrous  course 
for  our  Government  to  take. 

Your  speech  the  other  day  stating  that  u 
a  war  is  declared  that  you  would  have  to 
"upport  It  Is  very  disturbing,  to  say  the 
least  How  can  a  bad  thing  be  e^er  sup- 
ported lust  because  you  are  outnumberert 
In  the  vote?  This  Involves  the  people  oi 
the  whole  world,  not  Just  the  Senate  of  the 
United  suites. 


Washington,  D.C, 

August  5,  1964. 
The  Honorable  Wayne  Morse, 
V.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Mb.  Morse:  Having  been  abroad  for 
some  weeks,  I  have  been  unable  to  follow 
closely  developments  In  Vietnam.  However, 
I  am  appalled  at  the  action  announced  by 
President  Johnson  last  night, 

I  am  writing  to  you,  first  to  thank  you  for 
the  stand  you  have  taken  on  Vietnam,  and 
to  express  my  hope  that  you  will  continue 
to  speak  out,  precisely  at  a  time  when  ra- 
Uonal  discussion  will  be  threatened  by  the 
emotions  that  are  always  released  when 
shooting  starts. 

Very  sincerely  yours. 

Paxil  Peachey. 

P.S. — My  personal  comments. — P. 


July  30.  1964. 
Senator  Wayne  Morse, 
Senate, 
Washington,  DC. 

DEAR  Sni:  Rather  than  the  presence  of 
U  S.  military  forces  In  the  South  China  Sea 
area  and  South  Vietnam  being  a  protection 
and  a  boon  to  the  native  population  they  are 
actually  a  risk  to  world  peace,  and  It  cer- 
tainly seems  an  Immediate  conference  should 
be  Initiated  for  settling  the  dispute  with 
capable  representatives  of  all  nations  in- 
volved participating. 

This  can  be  done  within  the  framework 
of  the  United  Nations,  can  It  not? 

Thank  you. 

Sincerely,  ^ 

Cecilia  Corr. 


Sincerely, 


Esther  Eyek. 


Berkeley.  Calif.. 

July  31.  1964. 
The  Honorable  Wayne  Morse. 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Morse:  The  whole  country 
ought  to  be  thankful— although  I'm  afraid 
the  country  doesn't  hear  as  much  about  It  as 
It  should— for  your  penetrating  comments 
on  the  mess  in  Vietnam,  when  we  get  for  the 
most  part  a  lot  of  blather,  obfuscatlon  and 
lies  from  Washington  when  anyone  chooses 
to  comment  on  our  nasty  little  war  there. 

Have  you  any  idea  when  we  might  be  able 
to  get  out  of  this  sale  guerre?  I  think  that 
General  de  Gaulle  has  some  fruitful  sugges- 
tions on  this  subject.  After  all,  the  French 
have  been  through  it  all  before.  Perhaps 
the  Vietnamese  might  be  given  a  chance  to 
organize  their  own  affairs— but  not,  I  sup- 
p(»e  until  after  the  Senator  from  Arizona 
IB  retired  to  private  life  In  November. 

I  hope  you  are  not  discouraged  by  the 
relative  Isolation  of  your  position.  Within  a 
year,  most  responsible  people  will  be  on  your 
side,  as  many  already  are.  If's  always  a 
pleasure  to  read  your  comments  on  affairs 
domestic  or  foreign,  whenever  the  papers 
choose   to  print  them.     Keep   up   the  good 

work 

M.  H.  Wixman. 

August  4,  1964. 
Dear  Senator  Morse:  In  the  face  of  this 
new    crisis    precipitated    by    our    country  s 
Sfegal    and    Immoral    policy    in    southeast 
Asia    I  realize  anew  the  importance  of  your 
^Skgeous   fight.     Please   realize   that   you 
have  my  wholehearted  support.     I  am  sure 
there  are  many  citizens,  like  me,  who  deplore 
the  vUe  and  outrageous  stand  of  the  past 
two  administrations-meaning  three— Elsen- 
hower   Kennedy  and  Johnson-ln  violation 
of  all'lnternatlonal  law.    But  there  are  not 
enough    of    us     and     we    are    too    widely 
dUpersed   to   make   our    stand   weigh   much 
aKalnst  the  madness  that  Is   sweeping   our 
^try.     YOU  seem  to  be   our  only  voice. 
Keep  up  the  fight. 

Sincerely, 

Edtih  Rasmussen. 


HiBBiNG,  Minn.. 

August  4,  1964. 
Senator  Wayne  Morse, 
Senate   Office   Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Morse:  As  a  subscriber  to  the 
Progressive  your  article,  "Humpty  Dumpty 
In  Vietnam"  in  the  Progesslve  August  Issue 
has  been  read. 

It  is  splendid  and  very  helpful.  My  letter 
to  the  Progressive  has  Just  been  written 
urging  the  staff  to  make  a  good  supply  of 
copies  of  your  article  for  distribution  so  that 
more  people  can  be  informed  and  be  lead 
to  write  the  Government  in  protest  of  what 
has  been  and  is  being  done,  and  what  per- 
haps it  plans  to  do  without  consulting  the 
public. 

Sincerely, 

Miss  Maegaretta  Reynolds. 
Chicago,  III. 

Senator  Watne  Morse, 
Senate    Office   Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator:  Now  that  the  situation  in 
North  Vietnam  is  escalating  I  am  morally 
pressed  to  support  your  stand  to  solve  our 
road  to  disaster  by  seeking  nonmlUtary 
means  to  our  dilemma. 

I  anticipated  this  situation  over  a  year  ago 
but  I  thought  our  Government  would  also 
view  the  situation  with  the  same  sober 
analysis. 

I  cannot  see  supporting  military  dictator- 
ships around  the  world  that  are  no  better 
than  the  enemy  we  seek  to  conquer  whether 
m  the  East  or  Southern  Hemisphere — or 
right  in  our  own  magnolia  horrorland. 
Our  money  and  lives  are  being  wasted  on 
despots  that  should  have  been  vanquished 
by  helping  the  populace  that  Is  now  turn- 
ing on  us  because  of  our  play  for  power  and 
not  for  humanity. 

I'll    terminate    this    communication    now 

with  my  respects. 

Mr.  Tony  Mallin. 


Seattle.  Wash., 

July  29,  1964. 
The  Honorable  Senator  Wayne  Morse, 
Senate  Office  Building. 
Washingtoii,  DC. 

Dear  Senator:  Through  the  Congres- 
sional Record  I  have  been  following  your 
speeches  In  the  U.S.  Senate  re:  "The  War  In 
South  Vietnam."  I  heartily  subscribe  to  the 
stand  you  have  taken  in  this  unfortunate 
conflict  but  why  do  you  restrict  yourself  to 
making  speeches  about  It  Instead  of  Intro- 
ducing a  bill,  or  resolution,  that  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States  Is  opposed  to  this  un- 
declared war  and  ordering  the  Government 
to  withdraw  at  once  from  South  Vietnam 
and  turn  it  over  to  the  United  Nations  As- 
sembly. 

As  you  so  correctly  stated,  the  U.S.  Con- 
gress never  authorized  this  "war"  although 
they  must  have  known  that  under  the  de- 
fense appropriations  certain  simos  had  been 
earmarked  for  the  action  in  South  Vietnam. 
If  the  Congress  doesn't  know  how  much 
money  Is  appropriated  and  for  what  pur- 
pose then  they  might  as  well  go  home  and 
save  the  taxpayers  all  the  millions  they  pay 
them  for  salaries,  etc.,  etc. 

In  this  connection  I  like  to  register  my  ob- 
jection to  the  carte  blanche  Issued  to  the 
CIA  when  It  comes  to  spending  the  people's 
money  without  having  to  give  an  account- 
ing on  It. 

H  R.  11865.  the  Social  Security  Amendment 
of  1964  soon  will  be  discussed  on  the  floor 
of  the  Senate.  The  House  version  of  this 
amendment  is  to  allow  a  5 -percent  Increase 
m  the  payments  of  social  security.  Insofar 
as  the  consumer  price-Index  for  May  1964 
shows  an  Increase  in  the  cost  of  living  on  aU 
items  of  109.1  over  1959  It  shows  scanty 
regard  of  the  House  Members  for  the  needs 
of  the   people  living  on  social  security.     I 
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question  the  valldtty  of  those  same  Repre- 
sentative* to  Increase  their  own  salaries  by 
33  percent  while  already  drawing  a  very  good 
salary  and  figuring  that  a  social  security 
recipient  should  be  able  to  get  by  on  a 
measly  5  percent  lacreu.se.  almost  5  percent 
below  the  consumer  index  prices  at  present. 

When  thla  matter  comes  up  on  the  H^^r  of 
the  Senate.  I  request  that  the  senior  Sena- 
tor from  Oregon,  will  be  one.  among  many. 
who  win  espouse  the  needs,  nut  only  of  the 
social  security  recipients,  but  also  that  of 
the  people  Uvlnf  cai  State  old-age  benefits. 
They  too  should  be  included  in  an  Increase 
of  their  old  age  pensions 

If  the  US.  Senate  should  Increase  the 
benefits  to  the  social  security  recipients  and 
those  on  old-age  taenehts  to  10  percent  we 
still  will  have  no  e.'jtra  mint-y  left  to  pay  for 
doctors  or  other  medical  care,  reminding  you 
that  we  look  forw.trd  Uj  the  U  S.  Senate  t<j 
provide  medicare  for  all  the  people  living  on 
social  security  and  old-age  benefits 
Sincerely  y'  'urs. 

IEVTRT   V'.\N  E^r. 
j        NEWBtRGH.  N  Y  . 
I  August  5.  1964 

The  Honorable  Watne  Mor.se. 
Senate  Office  Buildiiig. 
Washington.  DC 

How  true  It  Is  that  you  are 
propaganda  or  pressure 
you  from  the  right  course 
This  letter  Is  ta  Inform  ymi  that  you  have 
one  person  In  the  public  at  large,  who  agrees 
with  you  wholeheartedly  on  your  stand  on 
Vietnam,  etc.  As  always,  you  are  on  the 
right  side  of  Issues,  see  to  the  heart  of  the 
matter,  are  fearless  and  outspoken,  and  per 
usual,  extremely  tntelllgent  Your  fellow 
Senators  would  do  well  to  study  carefully  the 
book  "A  Nation  of  Jiheep   ' 

The  Immaturities,  stupidities,  and  blind- 
nesses of  so  manty  In  public  office  are  appall- 
ing and  frightening  In  this  day  and  age,  to 
any  thinking  persons 

I  dislike  the  arrogance  of  those  who  think 
this  country  can  settle  the  present  situation 
in  the  Par  East—If  the  French  could  not,  after 
years  of  useless  bloKlshed.  certainly  no  other 
foreign  nation  can.  Interference  but  exacer- 
bates the  trouble,  and  lends  credence  to  the 
term  "Western  loiperlallsts  '■ 

Have  not  troubled  you  with  letters  to  read 
for  a  long  time  now.  but  thought  a  bit  of 
approval  might  rvot  be  amiss  at  this  time. 

May  the  "tiger"  growl,  prowl,  and  claw  for 
many  years  yet 

With  deep  respect  and  admiration. 

Mrs  JoCELYN  Bulger 

P.S. — The  question  was  rhetorical — you 
have  no  time  to  write  letters  I  shall  en- 
deavor to  find  this  out  for  myself.  Also,  I 
never  expect  replies  to  my  letters  to  you. 


HONOKABUE  SIK 

honorable.       No 
»rroup8  can  sway 


I       Indianapolis,  I>fD  , 

July  30.  1964 
Senator  Watne  Morse, 
Office  of  Senate.       k 
Washington.  DC.     ' 

Deab  Senator:  Merely  a  w ird  to  thank  you 
for  the  July  Pragree-slve  article  on  V'letnann 
May  I  say  how  worthwhile  and  Important  It 
seems  to  me  to  be  If  anything  Is  of  national 
moment  Just  now  tbcn  surely  what  you  have 
written  Is.  We  have.  I  think,  to  get  you  to  a 
"mike" — so  that  the  Nation  itself  can  be  had 
by  the  ear.  Otherwise  how  can  It  (l'> — not 
having  the  Information  y<  u  have  to  Impart — 
what  you  ask  of  It.  v'.z,  speak  its  mind  to  the 
authorities  and  tel',  these  It  knows  what  Is 
i?olng  on  and  wanta  explanation — this  to  say 
the  least. 

I  don't  doubt  but  what  you  have  tried  to 
get  your  views  broaedcast  and  Judging  by  re- 
sults— If  what  I  suppose  Is  true — not  m.uch 
has  come  of  the  attempts  I  have  heard  that 
where  you  ore  qonperned  the   lid's  clamped 


down  and  you  haven't  a  chance.  What.  Sen- 
ator, can  be  done  about  it?  The  Progressive 
as  you  know  reaches  but  few — In  this  cafie 
not  enough  by  far  But  how  to  do  It.  TTiank 
y.  ai.  .Senator  Morose.  Stay  with  It  please 
The  people  of  this  broad  land  must  be  given 
a.  chance  to  hear  you 

Oeorcb  Fr.ankmn. 

DiNVEB.  Colo., 

July  27.  1964. 
Senator  Wayne  Morse, 
.'it^nate  Office   Binldtng. 
Washington.  D  C. 

Dkar  Senator  Mor.se:  I  wish  to  congratu- 
late you  on  your  courageous  stand  against 
the  waj  In  South  Vietnam  I  commend  you 
also  for  pointing  out  that  our  allies  in  Kuro[M! 
are  not  In  favor  of  extending  this  w.ir  Into 
North   Vietnam. 

My  best  wishes  to  you  In  gaining  further 
suppjort  of  your  position. 
Yours  sincerely. 

Mrs    Anne  K    Rohnftt 


BAUrlMuRE.   Mo  . 

.August  5,  1964 
Senator  Wayne  Morse. 

Senate  Office  Building, 
Wathington.  D  C. 

Dear  Senator  Morse  Congratulations 
from  us,  and  from  friends  we  have  spoken 
to.  on  your  firm  and  reiusoned  stand  for  peace 
and  negotiations  on  tonight's  interview.  In 
re  Vietnam,  and  the  prcjposed  congressional 
resolution 

We  sincerely  hope  our  Senators  and  Con- 
gressmen Willi  also  refuse  to  be  stampeded 
<ind  v>.te  "No"  to  committing  Congress  to 
a  bl.ink  check  to  anyone  else  to  declare  war 

Thanks  on  behalf  of  all  who  stand  for 
peaceful  negotiation — because  brush  wars" 
can  lead  to  world  war  HI  and  nuclear  anni- 
hilation. 

Respectfully  yours. 

Mrs.  Helen  Sm^hmerler 
Sam  Sen  merles 


Paris,  July  18.  1964. 
Senator  Morse, 
US   Senate. 
W'iihingtf>n.  DC. 

My  Ue-ar  .Senator  As  many  other  French 
petjple  I  have  read  your  extremely  coura- 
geous words  condemning  the  pursuit  of  wiu" 
m  Vietnam  I  have  aiso  iciriied  with  great 
admiration  that  you  recently  added  "I  be- 
lieve It  a  scandal  that  military  men  be  let 
loose  In  the  ttekl  of  foreign  policy."  (Trans- 
lated from  the  French  press  ) 

Indeed,  It  Is  words  of  this  very  kind  we 
expect  from  your  great  country,  and  It  l.> 
such  words  that  make  It  dear  to  us  How  sad 
It  Is  to  think  that  quite  often  the  Pentagon 
obey  neither  the  directions  of  the  President 
nor  those  of  Congress.  Energetic  attitudes 
such  as  yours  should  be  able  to  cope  with 
this  danger. 

Allow  me  to  send  you  an  Issue  of  my 
publication  LAnnee  Politique  et  Economl- 
que  In  which  I  expressed  briefly  how  deeply 
I  had  admired  the  statement  you  made  In 
February  I  shall  keep  on  praising  your 
brave  stand 

Believe  me  yours  mo5t  sincerely. 

Bernard  L-averone. 
Honorary  Profen^or  of  the  Faculty  of 
Law  of  the  University  of  Pans 


New  York.  N  Y  , 

August  5   1964 
President  Lyndon  B.  Johnson, 

The  Wh  I'e  Hnu.'ie. 
Wa.ihington.  D  C. 

Dear  Pre.sident  Johnson  I  am  dismayed 
by  your  action  in  ordering  planes  to  attack 
North  Vietnam  It  appears  to  me  that  this 
is  an  issue  which  should  be  settled  by  the 
United    Nations    rather    than    ordering    our 


military    forces    Intti    action.      This   ig  wh» 
the  United  Nations  was  created  for 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  attack  on 
.ships  by  t<Tpedo  boats  may  have  come  frnl^ 
OeneraJ  Khanh — from  South  Vletnain--i 
order  to  provtike  action  by  our  counts 
against  North  Vietnam  It  appears  inco^ 
ceivable  that  Hanoi  would  attack  US  »»," 
ships  without  provocation  knowing  the  dq«! 
siblllty  of  retaliation  The  correct  proct. 
dure  would  have  been  to  Investigate  tn\ 
and  have  the  matter  thrashed  out  in  th. 
United  Nations. 

I  trust  that  you  will  go  slowly  with  an? 
further  nu>ves  which  will  expand  the  war  into 
perhaps  a  conflict  with  China  and  conceW- 
ably  the  Soviet  Union  Acting  Impulslvel* 
In  matters  which  may  affect  the  future  erf 
the  entire  world  .^eems  Vo  be  mure  of  th« 
type  of  action  advi>cated  by  Senator  Baut 
GoLDWATER.  who  Is  known  for  his  dispoaiuon 
to  "shoot  from  the  hip  " 
Respectfully  ycuirs, 

Alexander  Smtth 


Oakland.  Calw, 

July  28.  1964 
Senator  Wayne  Morse, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington.  DC 

Dear  Se.nator  Mor.sf:  Thank  you  so  vert 
niuch  for  your  report  of  July  21  and  copy  of 
your  views  on  Foreign  Assistance  .^rt  of  19«a. 
Even  the  ordinary  l:<yman  can  understand 
the  reasonableness  and  justice  of  your  pott- 
tlon  When  I  have  read  this  again,  I  am 
turning  it  over  to  a  friend  who  .idmires  th* 
po.slilon  you  have  taken  on  tlils  issue  and 
almost  every  other  one  that  comes  before  the 
Senate 

Thanks  again  and  all  good  wishci* 
Sincerely  yours. 

Kthtl  Cohen 


Los  Angeles,  Calif 

July  29.  1964 
Dear       SrNATr.R      Morse:       Your      article. 
"Humpty    Dumply    In    Vietnam."   should  be 
Inserted  into  the  Congressional  Record  and 
copies  made  available  to  the  public 

H(5we\er.  Phllllppe  DeVlllers  .'Stated  defi- 
nitely that  the  fighting  w.i.s  not  st.irted  from 
outside  of  South  Vietnam  but  from  the 
grassroots  where  the  people  were  literally 
driven  to  defend  themselves  against  Dlem't 
re!)re.sslons. 

Your  elTorts  to  end  the  war  In  Vietnam  are 
deeply  .ipprecLited 
Sincerely, 

Thomas  .^mmers 


Macomb.  Ill  . 

July  30.  1964 
The  Honorable  Wayne  Morse. 
."^■■nate  Oficc  Puxlding. 
Wishtngtnn.  DC 

Dear  .Senator  Morse:  I  have  Just  finished 
reading  your  article  on  Vietnam  In  the  latest 
issue  of  the  Progre.sslve  I  simply  w.mt  to 
tell  you  that  your  article  Is  one  of  the  be«t 
essays  on  the  subject  that  I  have  read:  I 
agree  with  you  almixst  completely.  For  many 
months  now  I  have  followed  your  statement* 
■iTid  public  aniunmcements  on  this  subject, 
and  I  have  appreciated  what  you  have  been 
trying  to  do  It  appears  that  you  have  little 
support  In  either  the  Senate  or  the  House. 

.\greement  from  a  resident  of  the  State  of 
Illinois  does  little  to  help  you:  unfortunately, 
I  am  vinable  to  vote  for  you,  I  do  feel  that 
l>ith  .Senators  and  Congressmen  should  rep- 
ri'sent  their  Nation  as  well  as  their  personal 
constituents,  and  in  this  area  I  believe  that 
you  do  a  better  Job  for  Illinois  than  the  Sen- 
ators we  have  In  Washington,  In  short,  there 
are  people  In  the  country  who  appreciate 
your  statements  on  this  complex  and  sad. 
as  well  as  extremely  d.mgerous,  situation  in 
Vietnam. 

Sincerely, 

Wn-LIAM   L,   BiRTON. 


I96h 

Salt  Lake  Crrr,  Utah, 

July  2S.  1964. 
.«    President    Johnson,    Senators    Morse, 

^■^'         ,,..rvr  and  Ellender. 

^"'.^  CENTLKMEN  AND  SIRS:  Before  me 

«r  O  vc^H^«-»^NAL   RECORD,  dated  March 

"  ^  «xt  of  senator  Morse's  Senate  speech 

4  1964.  text  c    ^_^j^^^.g,^ji^„  m  Vietnam;  and 

"PP^'Knoea^ling  hereon  to  you.  Honorable 
iSJTon  t'he  position  of  our  able  and 
^^  \.,^(i  Senat.ir,  Mr.  Morse. 
Tra'l'enu  point,  as  follows:  (a,  masking 
V  iL  lid  as  such,  and  using  It  In  mlll- 
°' l^'mterventuni  to  the  destruction  of  a 
"^-  'det  ring  population,  and  costing  U.S. 
P**''i'!  aready  overburdened  by  Uxes, 
;^pa>ers.    '  ^         ^^d 

^"L'r'a'-in'-'ng  Vietnam  and  Its  proximity 
M  JisMppi  and  the  anarchy  there.  I  urge 
"'  n  br'ng  the  15.000  troops  from  Vietnam 
•'d  '^nd  them  to  Mississippi.  When  Su- 
'  mrju'tice  senator  Javits  and  other  men 
T.nteeruv  decrv  the  overdue  use  of  safety 
me^ures  \u  Ml.sslsslppl:  when  ample  evl- 
f;Te  of  I'llllng  and  burning  of  churches 
Sblngs  and  denials  of  personal  rights  and 
!^t V  o f  peoples  who  defy  the  K.K.K.  and 
vhVr  like  group.s.  I  wonder  If  our  democracy 
is're.il  or  only   a   camouflage  for  vested  In- 

'*Rur'her  articles  and  sections  of  the  U.N. 
r4rte'  to  winch  our  United  States  Is  a 
oijnaturv  strictlv  forbid  our  or  any  signer. 
'rom  ml'liuvrv  intervention,  but  specifies: 
"  section  4  All  members  shall  refrain  from 
'hreat  or  use  of  force 

"    .\rticle  2  sectUm  3:  all  members  shall  set- 
.>  d'^-putes  bv  peaceful  means,  so  •    *   •■ 
"•  Vnicle  ;^;l    section    1:    the  parties  to  any 
dispute  .'^h.ni  seek  solutions  In  'every  way  but 
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1964.  on  the  Vietnam  situation,  and  please 
put  on  your  regular  mailing  list : 
Llaxir  Bird.  916  South  2d  Avenue.  Olym- 

pla.  Wash.  ^  ,.  x    ,, 

Gal  Carlson.  150  Burton  Avenue,  Salt  Lake. 

Utah.  ^     c  ^^■ 

George   Roberts,    544    Denver    Street,   Salt 

Lake,  Utah. 

Roger  Wilson.  1545  West  Russett  Avenue, 

Salt  Lake.  Utah. 

C.  Wayman,  1570  West  Russett  Avenue. 
Salt  Lake.  Utah. 

Twan  Hansen.  722  No.  2d  West.  Salt  Lake. 

Utah. 

Parley  D.  Bird,  Jr.,  417  Blair  Street,  Salt 
Lake.  Utah. 

Down  with  Goldwater.  Utahs'  Birchlte- 
Mormons,  ad  nauseam. 

New  York,  N.Y.. 

August  5.  1964. 
Dear  Mr.  Morse:  Thank  you  for  your  stand 
for  withdrawal  of  U.S.  troops  from  Vietnam, 
that    terrible    war    where    we    should    never 

have  even  been. 

Miss  Pearl  A.  LaForce. 


Lynn,  Mass., 
August  5. 1964. 


Senator  Wayne  Morse, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Morse  :  I  support  your  stand 
on  South  Vietnam.     I  wish  you  success.     I 
feel  the  war  should  be  ended. 
Thank  you. 

Sophie  W.  Gass 
Mrs.  Nathan  Gass. 


Yet  McN.m.ira  goes  forward  planning 
ever  more  use  of  trmips.  weapons,  money—in 
icreater  amount,  greater  scope  and  with 
sn-eater  destruction  to  natives  of  Indochina, 
ust  as  J  F  Dulles  did  in  Korea,  to  the  detrl- 
mei^.t  of  the  V  N  and  US.  taxpayers  and  to 
ereat  profit  of  big  U  S.  business. 

.^pprecl.itine  the  crying  need  of  our  aged 
ind  venerated  parents  for  adequate  food. 
clothing  shelter  and  medical  aid;  for  mil- 
lions of  Idle  adults  and  hungry  children;  for 
the  drastic  need  of  more  schools  and  teach- 
ers. hn<;plt:ils.  better  wage  levels  for  em- 
ployees m  schools,  hospitals,  and  other  pub- 
'ic  emplovpes,  would  It  not  be  far  better  to 
use  90  percent  of  cold  war  costs  for  social 
betterment  of  our  national  well-being  than 
to  follow  the  Elsenhower-DuUes,  Rusk-Mc- 
Namiira  trail  downward  to  greater  and  cost- 
lier wars? 

The  Scnndanavlan  States  have  not  been  In 
war  during  this  century.  Though  far  poorer 
than  this  wealthy  state,  far  better  educa- 
tion Is  provided  for  their  every  babe  at  birth 
than  It  Is  In  the  United  States.     Why? 

Honorable  President,  I  implore  you  to  pull 
back  uur  Nation  from  another  Korea  or  any 
war,  before  it  is  too  late.  Repudiate  the 
p^x^T  advice  of  those  who  cry  "I  am  a  Chrls- 
Uan  "  yet  lust  for  bloodshed,  dominance  and 
worldwide  power  Lend  your  ear,  your  de- 
cency and  good  office  to  the  only  goal  of 
humanltv  that  of  peace,  plenty  and  good 
will,  so  futtire  men  will  speak  of  our  land, 
CUT  peoples  as  being  the  savior  of  future  man 
from  the  scourge  of  war,  hunger  and  unem- 
ployment 

Nuclear  wiir  respects  no  one.     I  ask  you 

remove  every  man  from  responsibility  who 
favors  war  and  using  nuclear  bombs;  bring 
all  troops  home,  except  those  doing  U.N. 
duty  as  real  preservers  of  the  peace — not  as 
protectors  to  foreign  Investments.  Let  us 
be  our  neighbors  keeper,  not  his  Jailor. 
Verv  respectfully  yours, 

Joi  BntD. 

Please  send  10  or  more  copies  of  the  Con- 
gressional Record,  yotir  speech  of  March  4, 

CX- — 1204 


New  ERA  Crvic  Association, 

Ecorse,  Mich.,  July  14,  1964. 
Hon.  Wayne  Morse, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Morse:  Living  as  we  do  in 
the  century  of  nuclear  arms,  it  becomes  our 
responsibility  to  call  a  halt  to  all  wars  that 
may  lead  to  the  destruction  of  all  humanity. 
It  Is  for  this  reason  that  this  letter  is  being 
written.  Your  campaign  In  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States  to  recall  U.S.  troops  from  Viet- 
nam serves  this  purpose  and  is  therefore  in 
the  best  national  interests  of  our  Nation. 

It  is  also  desirable  that  a  peaceful  settle- 
ment be  negotiated  to  settle  all  outstanding 
issues  in  southeast  Asia  and  that  this  came 
about  as  a  result  of  a  gathering  of  all  Na- 
tions interested  in  peace,  together  with  the 
United  Nations. 

I  sincerely  hope  that  you  will  do  all  In  your 
power  to  effect  such  conference. 
Respectfully  yours. 

Ethel  V.  Stevenson, 

President. 


New  York,  NY.. 

July  30, 1964. 
Hon.  Wayne  Morse. 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  DC. 

Mt  Dear  Senator  Morse:  I  wish  to  com- 
mend you  for  your  courageous  and  honorable 
stand  in  the  Halls  of  Congress  with  regard 
to  o\ir  country's  policy  In  Vietnam.  Your 
voice  rings  out  significantly  as  It  finds  its 
echo  In  the  hearts  of  all  peace-loving  Ameri- 
cans. 

Since  both  President  Johnson  and  Sena- 
tor Goldwater  have  indicated  that  foreign 
policy  will  be  the  major  Issue  of  the  1964 
political  campaign,  I  cannot  to  myself  over- 
estimate the  valuable  contribution  you  are 
making  to  the  political  dialog  over  the 
question  of  disposition  of  South  Vietnam.  I 
read  daily  with  dismay  the  tragic  happenings 
there  I  believe  that  South  Vietnam  should 
be  neutralized  and  not  made  the  basis  for  a 
hot  war.  Please  continue  to  fight  and  cham- 
pion the  cause  of  peace;  the  peoples  of  south- 
east Asia  have  suffered  much  from  other 
countries  trying  to  liberate  them  and  keep 
them  part  of  the  free  world. 

I  am  not  one  of  your  constituents,  al- 
though I  lived  in  Oregon  for  several  months 
while  attending  the  University  of  Oregon. 
My  stay  in  Oregon  was  a  most  happy  one, 
and  I  always  consider  Oregon  as  one  of  our 
very  finest  States. 
Best  wishes. 

Sincerely  yours. 

Miss  C.  PniANi  LuM. 


Seattle,  Wash., 

August  4, 1964. 
Senator  Wayne  Morse, 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Senator  Morse:  You  deserve  the 
heartfelt  thanks  of  every  right  thinking 
American  for  your  wise  and  courageous  yet, 
so  far,  ineffective  opposition  to  our  hopeless 
but  extremely  costly  campaign  in  South 
Vietnam. 

Johnson.  Rusk,  McNamara,  Taylor,  et  al.. 
assure  us  that  "victory"  in  South  Vietnam 
is  Just  around  the  corner.  What  utter  folly. 
This  South  Vietnam  affair  Is  what  the  police 
might  call  an  outside  Job.  It  Is  inspired, 
supplied,  and  directed  from  outside.  Even 
if  it  were  possible  to  kill  every  Communist 
guerrilla  In  South  Vietnam,  North  Vietnam 
has  16  million  people  to  replace  them. 

Besides.  South  Vietnam  Is  not  a  unified 
nation.  There  are  several  million  Roman 
Catholics,  a  relic  of  French  occupation,  but 
the  bulk  of  the  people  are  Buddhists,  with 
far  closer  cultural  ties  with  North  Vietnam 
than  with  the  United  States,  or  with  their 
Catholic  brethren  in  South  Vietnam. 

After  all  the  hundreds  of  millions  of  dol- 
lars we  have  spent  in  South  Vietnam,  if  we 
were  to  remove  our  forces  the  present  regime 
would  not  last  3  months.     (In  fact  the  very 
regime    we    Interfered    to    uphold    collapsed 
right  in  our  faces.)     Are  we  prepared  to  gar- 
rison South  Vietnam  the  next  hundred  years 
to   insure   a   non -Communist  regime  there? 
Red    China    has    700    million    people    and 
South  Vietnam  around  14  million.     Even  If 
the  Communists  took  over  In  South  Vietnam 
it  would  only  Increase  the  Communist  popu- 
lation of  east  Asia  by  2  percent.    How  many 
billions  of  dollars  and  how  many  hundreds 
if  not  thousands  of  American  lives  are  we 
prepared  to  sacrifice  to  reduce  the  Commu- 
nist population  of  east  Asia  by  2  percent? 
North  Vietnam  has  been  Communist  for 
10   years    with   no   traceable   Injury    to   the 
United  States.     Why  deceive  ourselves   Into 
thinking  that  a  reunion  of  Vietnam  would 
be   disastrous   to   the  United  States;    when 
that  reunion  would  save  us  billions  of  dol- 
lars and  hundreds  if  not  thousands  of  Amer- 
ican lives,   without   the   slightest   Injury  to 
the  190  million  Americans  in  North  America? 
Sincerely  yours. 

B.  L.  McCullough. 


HtTMANITIES  and  SOCIAL  SCIENCE  DE- 
PARTMENT,   Michigan    College    of 
Science   and   Technology,   Satjlt 
Branch, 
Sault  Ste.  Marie,  Mich.,  August  3, 1964. 
Hon.  Wayne  Morse, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Senator  Morse:  My  most  hearty 
sympathy  and  support  to  you  upon  your 
frank  statements  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate, 
and  press  interviews  on  the  southeast  Asia 
and  Vietnam  situation.     Keep  up  the  good 

work. 

Milton  E.  Scheeeb. 

P.S. — I'm  a  Demo,  too. 

Tulsa,  Okla., 
Augusts.  1964. 

Senator  Wayne  Morse, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator:  We  want  to  thank  you  for 
the  stand  that  you  are  taking  in  regard  to 
the  war  in  Vietnam  and  for  the  stand  you 
are  taking  in  reference  to  foreign  aid.    The 
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Amerlc&n  people  are  sick  and  tired  of  our 
foreign  policy  wlttt  a  uu-wiu  atiitude  axid 
our  coexiBt«nce  with  Hvissla  who  calls  all  the 
shots  and  we  follow  Instead  of  lead.  I  Just 
read  where  Supreme  Court  Justice  Douglas 
states  that  foreign  aid  Is  simply  widening 
the  gap  between  the  poor  and  the  rulers  of 
the  varloua  countries  getting  our  money 
Why  don't  we  attend  to  our  own  business 
Instead  of  telling  the  world  how  they  should 
run  their  bualnesa.  We  are  at  war  in  Viet- 
nam and  no  war  haa  been  declared.  How 
long  can  o»ir  country  survive  with  such  on 
insane    policy? 

Keep    on    fighting    and    thanlcs    again    for 
what  you  are  trying  to  do. 
Yours   very    truly. 

Mr.  and  Mrs   H.\rry  Schwartz 


TOPEKA.   Kans.. 

August  3,  1964 
Hon.  Watnk  Moast. 
S''nator  from  Oregon. 
Senate  Office  Building. 
Wash-ington,  D.C. 

My  Dsab  Sknator  :  I  have  jiu?:  finished 
reading  your  forthright  article  in  the  Pro- 
greaslve.  Thank  goodness  s«.>meone  has  the 
courage  to  raise  his  voice  against  our  abeurd 
policy  In  southeast  AMa.  K^ep  up  the  g<xxl 
fight  and  I  certainly  hope  yot.^  will  be  able  to 
Influence  our  future  course  of  action  In  this 
troubled  area  of  the  world 

It  Is  good  to  know  there  are  a  lew  brave 
men  and  true.  In  the  Senate  of  tae  United 
States,  who  have  the  courage  of  their  con- 
victions. 

Carry  on.  ,      | 

Sincerely. 

Justin   W    Hillyer. 

Brooklyn.  N.Y.. 

Auguf^t  4.  1964. 
Senator  Watnx  Morse, 
Senate  Office  Buildmg, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Hon.  Sknator  Mor^:  May  we  the  thou- 
sands of  avowed  Democrats  at  Ebbets  Pleld 
Hoiislng  commend  you  on  your  profound 
article  In  August  Progressive  May  we  Im- 
plore you  to  personally  sh  w  it  to  the  Presi- 
dent, Secretary  of  State  and  Defense,  and 
also  read  It  loud  aixl  eleex  in  the  Senate. 
Respectfully  yours. 

Rink  Stuart. 

JuLT  31.  1964. 

Deab  Sznator  M0B.S8  I  thought  you  might 
be  Interested  In  tfje  enclosed  piece  of  fan 
literature.  I  too  approve  of  your  position 
on  South  Vietnam,  though  I  am  not  sure  I 
agree  with  It  completely.  I  think  It  is  a  re- 
ma.rkable  tribute  to  your  own  acumen  that 
you  have  succeeded  in  stating  your  mind  on 
a  wide  variety  of  oontroverslal  Issues  while 
remaining  In  sure  political  power,  a  trick 
which  Is  usually  reserved  for  Justices  of  the 
Supreme  Court.  And  as  an  apostil  I  wish 
to  make  It  clear  that  I  am  ruit  now  and  never 
have  been  a  member  of  the  Communist  Party, 
although  I  am  sia^e  that  If  anyone  from 
Tocsin  reads  this  letter  I  will  be  dn  "Identi- 
fied Conununlst"  soon  enough 
Respectfully, 

RoBrRT  Christgau 

Berkelkt.  Calit 


Sa.v  Diego.  Calw., 

August  3.  1964 
Senator  Watne  Mossr. 
Washington,  D.C. 

r>EAB  SxNATOB  Mcssx  Please  keep  exerting 
nil  the  preaeure  you  can  for  military  with- 
drawal from  Vietnam  General  Khanh  Is  not 
the  people's  choice.  I  am  tired  of  the  over- 
simplified answer  that  we  must  stop  Red 
agression  and  that  Is  the  reason  we  are 
there.  We  are  stopping  the  peaceful  unifica- 
tion of  the  Vietnamese.  I  believe  80  percent 
of  the  people  cant  read  or  write  so  what  do 


they  know  uf  s<x:lal  the<:)rle.s  of  guvernmenf^ 
They  Ciin  see  their  pe<>ple  being  kiUetl  Are 
we  going  to  have  aimther  Korea  and  after 
2.0<X)  or  3  U(X)  are  kUlivl  t'lul  i.p  with  11  per- 
manently dlvlde<l  ciiunlr;,  ' 

My   -.vife  and   I  nie"    ynu    it   ,1  girUen  parly 
In   Lor;g   Beach  about  ti  years  ago. 
Sincerely, 

Leonard  L   She.nka.v 


August  2,  1964 
Senator  Wayne  M-jrse, 
Washington    D  C 

Dear  Senator  Morse  You  ;ire  so  right  In 
regard  to  our  Invol. enient  in  other  countries 
We  do  ntit  make  pe;ice  by  promoting  wars 
We  applauded  yuur  speech — your  effective 
phrase.  "What  kind  of  hypr<x.-rlte8  are  we," 
is  still  ringing  In  our  e.u^.  We  also  approved 
your  very  line  article  In  the  August  Progres- 
sive Would  that  we  had  more  statesmen  In 
Washington  like  Senator  Morse  and  Senator 
FVlbricht 

Mr   and  Mrs.  Gordon  Sanders. 

Cl.EARW  KTTK.    PLA. 


Mill  Valley,  Calif  , 

July  24.  1364 
Senator  Wayne  MoR.-^F. 

My  Dear  Mr.  Senator  I  have  written  to  a 
member  of  my  State's  delegation  the  follow- 
ing letter: 

"I  have  read,  almost  In  entirety.  Senator 
Wayne  Morse's  spt^eches  to  the  Senate  re- 
g;irdlng  the  ab(;ve  No  Senator  w>ls  able  to 
tuiswer  him  Only  Sen  itor  Co,  ;pfr  even  m>ide 
a  .serious  effort  It  Is  ejtsy  to  see  why  Sen- 
ator Mor.se  hiUl  the  fiU-ts,  and  the  f.u-ts  were 
prot)f  positive  that  v^^e  were  waging  aggres- 
sive  war  against   the   V'letn;imese   people 

"What  was  not  brought  out  sufficiently 
were  the  re;\sons  that  Diem  and  his  suc- 
cessors are  unable  to  marshal  even  a  cor- 
poral's gu.'U"d  of  Vietnamese  to  defend  the 
regime. 

"For  decades,  even  centuries,  the  people 
of  Asia,  .Africa,  and  Latin  America  have  been 
victims  of  a  worldwide  economy  which  has 
condemned  a  v  isf  majority  of  the  world's 
InhabltJinta  t^)  being  hewers  of  wood  and 
carters  of  wat^^r  to  a  few  powerful  Industrial 
nations  Most  of  the  fi>nner  were  colonies 
of  European  powers  Others,  such  as  China, 
were  happy  hunring  grounds  fur  several 
pre<l  itorv  states  each  with  more  or  less 
re<'ognlzed   spheres  of   InrlueiK  e 

"Similarly,  the  Latin  .\merlcan  countries 
were  complete  economic  vassals  U:  the  United 
States  and  rert:iln  European  stat«»8 

Tod  IV  there  are  relatlvelv  few  absolut* 
colonies  left  In  the  world  Native  revolt 
and  political  opp<v«lt!on  in  the  mother 
countries  forced  *he  T'nU«*d  States.  Britain. 
Prance,  and  Belgium  to  turn  Ir^ose  their 
vassals  In  the  Philippines.  India  .\frlc.i,  etc. 
However,  this  Indi-pendenco  l.s  bv  no  mf^ans 
complete  Not  only  are  a  large  part  of  the 
undeveloped  countries  saturatecl  with  foreign 
private  caplUU  but  French  Armies  remain 
In   Afrif-a,   British   troops  mrupv  Malaysia 

"We  occupy  Taiwan  and  our  fleet  rev^iilates 
the  Formosa  Straits,  the  .South  Chin-i  Sea 
and    now    the   Indian   Ocean 

"Nearer  to  home.  T  was  told  by  n  high 
government  official  In  Mexico  that  no  move 
made  by  his  nation  l-^  without  cormldera- 
tlon  of  the  reaction  of  the  colossus  iif  the 
north  In  mind 

"Indochina  was  the  richest  plum  In  the 
French  cake  Tlie  ratio  of  trade  between 
Imperialist  France  and  Its  southeast  .\blan 
p<««es8lons  was  four  U<  one  In  favcr  of  the 
former  Fifty  percent  of  the  exports  of 
these  colonies  went  to  France,  which  In 
turn  accounted  for  75  percent  of  their  Im- 
ports Principal  ex5>orta  were  rubber,  rice 
and  spices  Major  lmp<irt«  were  textiles,  ma- 
chinery and  wines  and  liquors,  In  tlxat  or- 
der. In  other  words,  raw  nuiterlals  out, 
manufactured  goods  In 


"An     interesting     sidelight-     The     g^cond 
n^.ost     important     exp^irt,     :.ce.     equals    1 
value  the  second  mc^t  important  import  m» 
rhmery.     but      the     tonnage     w\is     12    fin,J 
greaU-r  ™*« 

"In  his  book  concerning  the  derim,  ^. 
colonialism  In  the  world  'The  Last  Illusion- 
Herschel   D.   Meyer   hius   this   to  say: 

"  'Vietnam  came  under  the  rule  of  th 
French  Bank  of  Indochina  in  1889  it  (,«* 
gan  Its  operations  with  two  million  fmno" 
which  had  swelled  to  10  billion  In  1948  be- 
sides the  billions  It  paid  out  in  dividends 
Its  annual  report  of  June  11,  1948,  said  that 
Its  1947  opium  and  alcohol  sales  netted  a  bll- 
Hon  francs  In  profits.  The  Bank  of  indo] 
china  laws  In  Vietnam  require  of  each  poUi* 
prefect  that  6.2(X)  liters  of  brandy  be  con. 
sumed  monthly  In  his  area,  or  seven  Uteri 
per  mhabiUint  per  month  Penalties  Pre 
meted  out  to  villages  which  con.sunie  less' 

"It  w;is  against  this  Intolerable  situation 
that  revolts  to<jk  place  in  Vietnam  and  Cam. 
b<:idla  alnioet  throughout  the  period  of 
French  rule  Fr<jm  1859  to  1861,  Ann;\m  wag 
in  revolt  From  1873  to  1883  there  was  con- 
stant civil  war  In  Tonkin  Cambodia  re- 
volted In  1885  The  natives  were  crushed 
by  overwhelming  French  power 

"The  event*  uf  Uie  Second  V»'i  .-id  Ww 
pointed  up  the  pK)llllcal  asluteuess  of  the 
Vietnamese  people.  Vichy  Prance  gave  the 
Japanese  the  right  of  occupation  un  Tonkin 
b;ises  fur  u.se  against  the  Chinese.  How- 
ever, these  traitors  figured  without  the  Viet- 
namese pe^p'e.  who  gave  the  Japs  no  respite 
With  arms  supplied  by  the  Britlbh,  they 
carried  on  constiint  guerrilla  warfare,  finally 
forcing  the  enemy  to  withdraw. 

"At  the  end  of  Uie  war.  the  natlonallat 
government  of  H<j  Chi  Mlnh  controlled  all 
Vietnam.  The  British  and  Chinese  wlio  were 
given  occupation  rights  under  the  Potsdam 
Agreement  landed  only  token  forces. 
Fnaice  made  an  ambiguous  statement  recog- 
nizing Vietnamese  freedom  within  the 
French   union. 

"It  was  while  negotiations  were  proceed- 
ing regarding  the  meaning  uf  this  Independ- 
ence that  Cien  Jacques  Laclerc  landed  troops 
at  Haiphong  to  begin  the  Indochlnese  war 
uf   ls>46  54 

"Ihe  whole  world  knows  how  decisively 
the  trench  were  defeated.  They  never  con- 
trolled anything  but  the  big  cities  and  fi- 
nally were  clobbere<l  when  the  stupid  French 
generals  allowed  their  best  forces  to  be 
trapped  at  Dlenblenphu,  far  from  possible 
help  from  the  Hanoi-Halphong  base. 

"At  the  Geneva  Conference  of  1954.  the 
French  were  allowed  to  save  face  by  occu- 
pying the  southern  half  of  the  country  un- 
til elections  could  be  held  In  1956 

"The  Vietnamese  figured  without  Dulles, 
not  to  mention  McNamara.  They  did  not 
realize  that  whereas  France  had  had  It,  we 
were  willing  to  continue  the  war  down  to 
the  last  Vietnamese. 

"From  this  point  Wayne  Morse  takes  on 
very  well  Indeed 

Let  the  dark-skinned  people  of  the  Asian 
nations  set  lie  their  own  Internal  problems  In 
their  uwn  way 

"There  Is  enough  for  decent  Americans  to 
do  In  their  own  backyard. 

"Forces  must  be  mustered  to  defeat  the 
Yahooe  of  American  politics,  who  want  to 
return  lynch  law  to  the  South  and  starva- 
tion to  the  rejects  of  American  Industry  who 
Inhabit  our  slums 

"There  Is  the  problem  of  decent  housing 
for  millions  In  our  big  cities.  (Did  you 
chance  to  read  Michael  Harrington's  'The 
Other  America:   Poverty  In  the  U.S  A.'? 

"One  more  thing  before  I  close.  I  re- 
centlv  had  occasion  to  visit  a  migratory 
labor  camp  In  T\iUu-e  County  The  condi- 
tions of  life  of  the  people  who  harvest  our 
agricultural  products  Is  beyond  description. 
At  any  rate,  you  should  see  for  yourself. 
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-.  that  you  win  shortly  Join  Senator 
JJ?n'h^nobie  fight  to  stop  the  slaughter 

^SS^ndest  regards.  1 

••Yours  truly,  ,^         „ 

*°^  "Conrad  Edisib." 

„  ,.r-,  ces  Chinese  Quarterly,  January- 
•^h  ^962  "The  Struggle  for  Unification  of 
M»rch  l«o^.  pi^mppe  Devlllers;  Encyclo- 
!!!TS;tHm  lea.  1958  edition,  "Indochina"; 
P^*  ,  111  I  lusion,"  by  Hershel  D.  Meyer. 
■■^•U  X  Puilishlng'  New  York.  1954; 
*^  other  Side  of  the  River,"  by  Edgar 
"^l  Sndoin  H<n.se,  New  York.  1962;  plus 
Sf'  ^nator   Wayne   Morse's  speeches  to 

Sesin^--^^--^^'^^^- 

Albion,  Mich., 

August  3, 1964. 

Hon   WATNE  MORSE, 

SrMtor  from  Oregon, 

"CsrNA^oT  morse:  I  am  deeply  dls- 
t„rb^  over  the  latest  report  from  Vietnam. 
^„ef we  cannot  possibly  win.  we  had  better 

,11  lut  before  It  Is  too  late. 
''  U  we  do  n..t  pull  out.  we  may  wake  up  to 
And  that  Red  China  has   poured   a  mllUon 
men  mt"  Vietnam   that  could  cause  a  war 
tuat  could  set  the  world  afire. 

Please  speak  out  again  (as  you  have  In  the 

na^t)   against    this   stupid    war   in   Vietnam. 

^^ohnson  must  not  allow  Baret  Goldwatir 

to  scare  him  Into  doing  something  desperate. 

Cordially    vours, 

Arthur  W.  Munk. 
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Senator  Morse:  Just  finished  reading 
•Humpty  uumpty  In  Vietnam"— It  Is  excel- 
lent and  deserves  greater  distribution.  Do 
keep  up  the  pood  work.  g.  r.  ^Ei^s. 

LINDEN,  Mich. 

Are  rcprluUs  available?        I 

THE  George  Washington  Unwersitt, 

August  3,  1964. 

Senator  Wayne  Morsk, 
Forexgn  Relations  Committee. 

DiAR  sir:  I  urge  you  to  Intensify  your 
crlt'clsm  of  our  unconscionable  policy  In 
Vietnam  We  arc  obviously  unwelcome 
there  by  the  population,  and  a  policy  of  mil- 
itary resolution  will  only  increase  their  evl- 
rerliig  and  make  us  more  despicable  In  the 
eyes  of  Asians.  Moreover,  any  attempt  by 
our  military,  or  theirs,  to  take  the  decisions 
m  that  struggle  out  of  the  hands  of  the  duly 
constituted  authorltes.  will  undoubtedly  re- 
sult in  a  great  deal  of  damage  to  the  United 
States,  even  as  far  as  Its  domesUc  politics 
Is  concerned. 

Yours  truly, 

Frank  Titraj, 
Department  of  Engliih. 

St.  Louis.  Mo., 

August  2, 1964. 
Senator  Wayne  Morse,  of  Oregon. 

Dear  Sir:    In   the  ajn.  news  and  radio  Is 
more  of  the  horrors  our  sons  and  grandsons 
are  In,   In    Vietnam.     I   heard   your   remark 
about  war.     I  couldn't  agree  with  you  more 
I  will   never    know    who   could    sleep    at   all 
knowing  he  has  sent  our  children  and  grand- 
sons to  a  place  like  that  and  then  the  nerve 
to  call    16,000    men,    all    sent    for   advisers. 
How  stupid  does  any  one  think  we  the  voters 
are.     Those    people   over   there   will   drag  as 
long  as  America  gives  them  money  and  our 
sons  and   grandsons   are    feeding   their  'war 
machine      Who   has    the    authority   to   send 
our  children  to  their  death  when  our  coun- 
trv   leaders    would    not    allow    a    victory    in 
Korea  and  MacArthur  could  of  won.     Since 
he  was  not  allowed  to  win,  we  broke  our  own 
back,   all    the   world   see  us  as   no  winning 
nation   now      We   lost   all   world  reepect  in 
Korea.     Our  men  should  be  sent  home  from 
Saigon.     We  can  use  all  of  them  at  ^y^- 
We  have  our  borders  to  guard  and  fot««t»  to 


guard,  our  shorelines  to  guard,  oxu'  highways 
to  guard.  We  can  use  them  lu  many,  ma-^y 
ways  to  keep  them  In  a  good  trained  condi- 
tion They  could  help  In  Alaska,  to  develop 
our  State  there  and  God  only  knows  where 
something  will  strike  our  Nation  and  our 
men  are  needed  over  here.  We  are  not  deaf 
and  dumb  and  blind.  Not  all  of  us.  I  have 
been  all  along  the  road  from  1895  down  to 
now  and  I  can  see  how  things  have  drifted. 
Where  are  the  Americans  like  my  granddad 
who  raised  me  and  they  had  strong  steady 
principles.  He  went  to  the  Civil  War  to 
prove  It  from  his  homestead  in  Michigan. 
Left  his  wife  and  nine  children  to  run  the 
farm  and  he  went.  Came  back  a  cripple. 
But  they  won  and  that  was  what  he  went 

for. 

Our  sons  and  grandsons  Just  have  to  come 
back  to  our  own  Nation,  there  Is  not  even 
any  glory  In  our  children  being  killed  In  a 
mess  like  Vietnam  or  any  common  horse- 
sense  either,  so  why  send  them  there  to  die 
for  nothing  at  all.  What  man  can  find  in 
his  heart  and  mind  authority  to  send  our 
boys  to  their  death? 

Mrs.  Orah  Mae  Tackett, 
A  grandvioiher  of  servicemen. 

Berkeley,  Calif., 

July  27,  1964. 
Hon.  Wayne  Morse, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Morse:  We  want  to  express 
our  agreement  with  your  position  on  Viet- 
name.  I.e.,  that  the  administration  must  end 
our  participation  in  the  civil  war  in  Viet- 
nam and  that  a  nonmllltary  solution  must 
be  found.  We  realize  that  today,  this  may 
not  be  a  very  popular  position,  and  we 
congratulate  you  for  speaking  up  and  taking 
this  stand.  We  hope  you  will  continue  to 
work  for  an  end  to  our  part  In  this  war  and 
a  solution  to  the  crisis  In  an  international 
agreement  that  might  Include  demilitariza- 
tion and  neutralization  under  International 
guarantees,  of  Cambodia.  Laos,  and  Vietnam. 
■Very  truly  yours, 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Stephen  L.  Taller. 


July  31,  1964. 
Senator  Wayne  Morse, 
U.S.  Senate,  Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Morse:  I  am  certainly  glad 
that  there  Is  at  least  one  person  In  Wash- 
ington who  is  sane;  namely,  yourself.  I  refer 
to  your  sUtements  regarding  the  dangers  of 
US.  Involvement  In  South  Vietnam. 

My  personal  feelings  on  the  matter  which 
derive,  from  a  purely  humanitarian  ap- 
proach, are  contained  In  the  enclosed  copy 
of  a  letter  I  sent  to  President  Johnson,  with 
a  copy  to  the  State  Department.  I  never 
heard  from  the  President  but  received  from 
the  State  Department  excerpts  from  a  speech 
made  by  the  President  declaring  his  inten- 
tion to  press  for  military  victory. 

Very  few  people  seem  to  realize  that  we 
are  living  on  the  brink  of  total  disaster  or  Lf 
they  do  reaUze  it  they  try  to  treat  It  as 
something  of  no  serious  consequence.  You 
apparently  are  a  realist  and  a  very  brave 
man  to  be  at  odds  with  the  majority  of 
your  peers. 

If  there  Is  anything  I  can  do  to  help  In 
getting  local  support  of  your  efforts  to  bring 
about  a  speedy  and  peaceful  solution  to  the 
Vietnam  debacle,  please  let  me  know. 

Sincerely, 

Mrs.  Kathleen  TuRrrro. 

La  Jolla.  Calit. 

Kimberton,  Pa., 

August  3,  1964. 

Senator  Wayne  Morse, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

r>»ui  SrNATOR  Morse:  We  want  to  convey 
our  appreciation  for  your  stand  In  the  Sen- 
ate against  our  gradually  spreading  war  In 


Vietnam  and  against  the  warmlnded  people 
in  hign  places  who  seem  to  be  pressing  for 
a  new  U.S.  colonialism  In  southeast  Asia 
even  at  the  risk  of  war  with  China. 

We  strongly  support  your  opposition  to 
these  threats  to  liberal  government  and 
emerging  democratic  procedures  the  world 
over.  We  urge  you  to  continue  that  opposi- 
tion and  to  make  every  effort  to  bring  this 
matter  to  the  attention  of  the  American  peo- 
ple  through   the   mass   media  and  personal 

contact. 

With  best  wishes  for  success  in  this  criti- 
cally important  undertaking, 
Sincerely, 

RICHARD  John  Stanewick. 
Phyllis  Stanewick. 

July  31,  1964. 
Hon.  \V.\yne  Morse, 
US.  Senate. 
Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Mr.  Morse:  I  want  to  express  my  deep 
appreciation  of  your  stand  on  the  fighting 
in  Vtetnam  One  can  always  count  on  tne 
sincerity  which  you  bring  to  your  office,  and 
the  wisdom  with  which  you  approach  na- 
tional problems  and  problems  of  Interna- 
tional scope. 

Many  thanks  for  speaking  out  against  pol- 
icies which  are  not  only  fraught  with  dan- 
ger to  ourselves  but  to  the  rest  of  the  world 
as  well. 

Best  wishes  to  you  and  yours. 

Mrs.  LiLLLAN  C.  Marks. 

Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

Falls  Cuubch,  Va. 
Hon,  Senator  Wayne  L.  Morse. 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Sirs:  We  agree  wholeheartedly  with 
your  views  on  South  Vietnam.  The  Russians. 
French,  and  Chinese  are  pointing  a  finger  at 
us  so  the  rest  of  the  world  can  see  what 
fools  we  are  making  of  ourselves.  You  are 
a  sophisticated  foreign  poUtlclan.  You  and 
FuLBRiGHT  are  tops  at  International  insight. 
True  pioneers  stick  by  your  principles  re- 
gardless of  outcome.  Bravo.  You  boys  prac- 
tice what  others  preach.  Now  I  know  why 
the  people  of  Oregon  send  you  back  to  Wash- 
ington. D.C.  all  the  time,  we'd  be  lost  with- 
out men  like  you.  (Too  few.) 

Jon  Dorian. 


Tacoma,  Wash. 

August  4,  1964. 
Senator  Wayne  Morse, 
Washington,  D.C: 

Thank  you  for  your  brief  but  powerful 
condemnation  of  our  activity  in  Vletnwn 
contrary  to  all  law.  It  covered  this  area  via 
ABC  radio  network  strong  and  clear  Sunday 
morning  and  again  this  morning.  I  hope  you 
and  the  other  Senators  continue. 

Rec  S.  Roubebtjsh. 

Hamilton,  Ohio, 

August  2,  1964. 

Senator  'V^'^ayne  Morse, 
U.S.    Senate 
Washington,    DC. 

Dear  Senator  Morse:  Please  accept  my 
congratulations  for  your  very  fine  article  In 
the  Progressive,  "Humphy-Dumpty  in  Viet- 
nam ••  I  should  also  like  to  express  my  very 
strong  agreement  with  your  other  statements 
on  the  same  subject. 

It  seems  to  be  generally  agreed  that  any 
regard  for  sanity,  logic,  or  International  law 
is  Indecent,  If  not  downright  subversive,  if 
our  policy  In  Vietnam  Is  being  discussed.  In 
spite  of  this.  I  hope  that  you  keep  trying. 
I  consider  it  a  national  disgrace  that  your 
comments  are  getting  so  Uttle  support,  and 
such  meager  publicity— and  that  the  facta  of 
the  situation  are  being  so  resolutely  ignored. 

Sincerely, 

William  Tatior. 
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I      1  Tampa.  Pla  . 

'  July  25.   1964 

Hon.  Senator  Watnb  M^itsE. 
VS.  Senate. 
Washington.  DC. 

DxAK  SiwATOR  MniisE  It  is  mv  understand- 
ing that  on  June  26  ynu  in.serted  into  the 
CoNOa«s&:oNAL  REtORD,  for  the  third  time, 
more  than  15  pages  of  letters  which  you  re- 
ceived oppfjaln^  U  --i.  policy  in.  southe.ust  Ashi 

I  would  very  ciuch  like  to  receive  a.  copy 
of  this  particular  issue  nf  the  Congrcssional 
Kecoro  and  If  you  have  this  available  I  *  uld 
appreciate  your  aenclir.k?  n.e     :ie 

For  your  Inform  it:  'n  or:  the  Vletncini  ;.■;- 
sue  you  have  ni?  fall  support  I  nrmly  be- 
lieve that  we  hi«\t'  u  I  ba.si:ie.s.s  in  Vletn.ini 
and  that  the  s>.»jiit'T  we  get  out  of  there  the 
better  for  all  concerned. 
Oardlally  yours 

Mrs    John  Rodrioitez 


MlNNE.\p<ilis.   Minn  . 

July  29.   1964 
Hon.  Watnb  Mursb. 
US.  Senator. 
Senate  Office  BuiUling. 
Washington,  D  C. 

Dear  Senator  Mok.^e  Attached  is  a  copy 
of  an  article  entitled  "What  the  V'letcong 
Wants."  which  3p[>rared  in  the  Economist. 
July  25.  19©4.  "loternatlonal  Report."  I  see 
the  paper  carried  'O-c  rep^-rt  th.it  5.000  more 
Ixjys  wl'.I  be  sei-.t  'o  V'lPtnam  to  teach  their 
people  how  to  tti^t  The  rate  .it  which  they 
are  dying.  lndlc;A,te-.  something  else.  Who  Is 
trying  to  save  f.icei 
Sincerely. 

Charles  L    Horn 
More    dead    m«n    yesterday       Who    Is    pro- 
moting the  slaugh'er  and  for  whaf 

Vhtnam:    What  the  Vietco.ng  Wants 

Ai>art  from  a  sf>«ctacular  rebel  victory  at 
Cal  Be  that  killed  a  i?ood  manv  wives  and 
children  of  government  troops,  the  10th  an- 
niversary on  Mjiiaay  -f  the  Geneva  agree- 
ments on  Indochina  was  enlivened  by  a 
vlgoroua  Communl-.t  diplomatic  ofTen.slve 
agalnat  the  Sal^oii  tr<'verriment  The  Gov- 
ernment of  North  Vlftn.im  hiu-  restated  Its 
views  on  how  to  solve  the  struggle  In  the 
south;  more  Interestingly,  the  Paris  newspa- 
per, Le  Monde,  reprinted  m  Interview  given 
to  the  Communist  j<.>urn  tllst  Wildred  Burch- 
ett  by  Nguyen  Hini  Tho  pre.sldent  of  the 
South  Vietnamese  National  Liberation  F^>>nt, 
the  political  orgaiiUZatu-n  ul'  the  VleUong 

A  clear  perspectlvie  of  Communist  solutions 
for  Vietnam  Is  now  available  A  comparison 
of  the  two  views  demonstrates  some  inter- 
esting nuances  of  difference  between  Hanoi— 
the  capital  of  North  Vietnam— and  the  Vlet- 
cong,  though  theee,  like  the  Liberation 
Front's  insistence  that  It  is  independent  of 
the  north,  may  be  more  tactical  than  real. 
Both  sources  base  their  solutions  on  Imple- 
mentation of  the  1954  Geneva  agreements. 
and  both  assert  (Incorrectly)  that  the  United 
States  and  the  SaUon  tjovernment  are  the 
only  authorities  breaking  them. 

The  North  Vletname.'^e  solution  la  that 
America  must  respect  the  sovereignty.  Inde- 
pendence, unity,  and  territorial  integrity  of 
Vietnam"  while  the  South  Vietnam  admin- 
istration" gets  rid  of  foreign  trm-jps;  then 
"the  South  Vietnamese  people  themselves 
would  settle  South  Vietnam's  internal  affairs 
in  accordance  with  the  plan  of  the  Liberation 
Front"  including  a  foreign  policy  of  "peace 
and  neutrality."  Finally,  the  reunification 
of  Vietnam  la  "the  affair  of  the  Vietnamese 
people,"  to  be  settJed  'in  the  spirit  of  the 
respective  progranos"  of  Hanoi  and  the 
Liberation  Front. 

Clearly  Hanoi  envisages  reunification  as  a 
relatively  long-term  affair.  The  Liberation 
Front  has  been  even  more  specific,  and  in 
one  respect  It  goes  less  far  than  the  North 
Vietnamese.     Mr.  Nguyen  Huu  Tho  told  his 


ir.t^rvtewer  that  his  orttaiilzatlon  did  not 
■.,ii;n  a  monopoly  lu  the  lormatlon  of  a  new 
.S..urh  Vietnamese  government,  it  would  be 
ready  to  ally  Itself  with  any  group  that  a<-- 
cepted  the  basic  principles  ■peHce.  indepl'nd- 
ence,  democracy,  and  neutrality."  even  If 
there  were  differences  on  other  points  The 
Liberation  Front  i  which  Is  not  entirely  Com- 
munist Itself  I  pre-sumably  envisages  a  gov- 
ernment that  would  Include  non-Communlst 
elements  It  might  come  to  the  top  throuRh 
a  new  coup  detat  In  Saigon:  It  Is  not  bank- 
Ini?  on  such  a  coup,  but  thinks  It  possible 

.As  for  reunification,  the  resultant  "au- 
thorities" would  negotiate  with  the  north 
step  by  step,  taking  acctiunt  of  the  differ- 
ences between  the  two  "zt^ncs  "  As  a  first 
step,  tiie  two  zones  should  reestablish  eco- 
nomic, postal,  and  cultural  ties,  and  allow 
families  to  visit  each  other  across  the  border 

In  the  meantime,  the  Hberntlon  Front 
supp'>rt«  the  Idea  of  a  neutral  zoi'.e  in  south- 
east Asia.  Including  Laos.  Cambodia,  and 
South  Vietnam  This  accords  with  the 
fairly  clear  rejection  by  the  North  Vietnam- 
ese of  the  Inclusion  of  their  country  In 
President  de  Gaulle's  pro(K)sed  neutralize! - 
tlon  In  the  long  term,  a  reunified  Vlctn.tin 
w.>uld  presum:ibly  call  Itself  neutral  -If 
Hanoi  Is  sincere  In  tJilklng  about  the  Geneva 
agreements — but  It  would  be  a  Communist 
neutrality.  Both  the  Liberation  Front  and 
H  moi  understand  neutrality  In  the  strictly 
military  sense  of  the  word 

CANA.VDAiaVA     N  Y  . 

July  28.  1964 
Hon.  Senator  Wayne  M' iR.se. 
Senate  Office  Building, 
WMhington.  D  C 

Dear  Senator  Morse  CongratuU 
courageously  speaking  ff)rth  against  the  mili- 
tary buildup  In  Vietnam  and  the  dangerous 
consequences  of  such  a  policy  by  our  Gov- 
ernment I  agree  that  there  can  be  no  win- 
ning of  this  kind  of  wiur.  ivnd  that  our  pres- 
ent policy  may  escalate  Into  something  that 
no  one  would  want — even  China  and  North 
Vietnam — who  might  feel  forced  by  rtish 
U  S  actions  was  necessary. 

The  more  weapons  we  send  to  Vietnam, 
the  more  modern  weapons  the  guerrillas  will 
c.ipture  to  help  them  continue  their  cruel- 
ties Most  of  the  weapons  sent,  from  us. 
are  therefore  a  mixed  blessing  only  to  the 
Vietnamese  who  fight  with  us. 

If  you  and  others  can  put  pressure  on  our 
Government  to  stop  wasting  our  money  In 
this  fashion,  and  to  make  a  big  sincere  ef- 
fort to  Influence  other  countries  In  cooperat- 
ing toward  neutralizing  the  area,  we  will 
find  our  prestige  In  the  eyes  of  the  neutral 
and  underdeveloped  countries,  as  well  its 
Russia.  Prance  iwlth  her  long,  sad  experi- 
ence In  southeast  Asia  before  us)  and  other 
countries  will  be  Increased  And  I  should 
think  that  the  South  Vietnamese  people 
would  fight  harder  with  us  If  they  knew 
there  was  a  goal — the  possibility  of  pe.ice — 
before  they  are  annihilated  or  decide  to  Join 
the  Communists. 

Best   wishes   In   making  your  voice  heard 
Ooi.DW\TER  must  not  drown  you  out 
Yours  very  sincerely, 

Mrs    Walter  GRrcN 


able   number  of  U  S    citizens  share  our  di. 
content  with  that  policy 

I  earnestly  hope  that  you  will  contlni* 
your  efforts  to  expcjse  the  war  in  Vietn&ni  f 
what  It  Is:  a  cruel.  Inhuman  Interference?! 
the  Internal  conflict  of  a  Uiition  iv 
United  .States  can  only  suffer  from  the  «» 
tmuatlon  or  exten.sion  of  our  Ooverinnent" 
present  warlike  attitude  ' 

\'ery  sincerely 

Mary  Helen  Willouchit 


!or 


Greeley.  Colo  . 

July  28,  1964 
Hon    Wayne  Morse, 

US    Sfnate. 
Wa.^h.tngton.  D  C 

Dear  Sir  In  a  time  when  foreign  pollcv 
has  become  iiondebatable,  your  oppoBltlon 
to  the  stance  of  the  United  States  in  south- 
east Asia  IS  not  only  heartening,  but  coura- 
geovis  as  well.  I  feel  that  you  and  those 
Senators  with  you  who  have  rjuestlnned  our 
war  In  Vietnam  have  acted  In  the  very  best 
Interests  of  the  United  States  You  do  in- 
deed represent  me  In  your  fight  for  a  sane 
policy  In  southeast  Asia.     I  feel  that  a  slz- 
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many  more  like  you 

Respectfully  yours. 

Mrs   F   Melumedo 


Irvington.  N  J  , 

July  28.  I9S4 
Senator  Wayne  Mor-ie, 
US  St^iat- 
Waih  irtgti.'H.  D  C 

Dear  Senator  Morse:  Good  luck  In  youi 
campaign  to  pull  our  troops  ovit  of  ViPtnam 
I  hope  yiiu  succeed  In  educatlnv;  the  Senat* 
as  t<3  the  hopelessne.-^s  of  our  cause  la 
Vietnam 

Sincerely. 

JtTiIT}!    DK    I.^|  IN 

Mrs    San  ford  D    De  Leon 


STRATroRI).  N  J  , 

July  2'J.  1964 
Senator  Mor.>,e  l  never  had  the  ix^cMion 
to  meet  you  Rut  I  have  rpa<!  many  of  you; 
speeches  you  made  on  the  floor  uf  the  Senatt 
and  I,  as  well  as  you,  don't  believe  Viet- 
nam Is  worth  1  ounce  of  .American  hoys'  blood 
to  be  shed  for  the  International  banker 
I  believe  .Asia  Is  for  the  Asian  people  We 
shovild  defend  our  homeland  ;ls  England  and 
Prance  defend  theirs  If  they  love  their 
country  let  ttie  yovith  of  that  country  shot 
It  by  tr;ilnlng  themselves  to  defend  their  own 
homeland  they  love  so  much.  God  bless  you 
and  keep  you  well  Why  don't  you  tOM 
your  hat  In  tlie  ring  for  President  and  run 
on  these  principles''  You  have  rights.  Sen- 
ator 

Sincerely  yours. 

Mr  Thomas  A   McGowan 
PS — You  at  lea.st   get  my  vote      There  li 
one  already  i^>  start  you  off.     A  winner  never 
quits  and  a  quitter  never  wins 

FiKST  Unitarian  CurRCH 

Miarru   F!a  .  July  2i).  1964 
Senator  Wayne  Mi  rse. 
US  Senatr  Offirr  Budding, 
Washington.  D  C 

Dear  Senator  Morse  The  Social  Issue* 
Commltt.ee  of  the  First  Unitarian  C'hvirch  of 
Miami  wishes  to  thank  you  for  your  attempU 
to  obtain  factual  and  complete  accounts  of 
the  U.S.  Involvement  In  the  conflicts  ol 
southeast  Asia. 

We  feel  that  your  questioning  and  crltlcsl 
.ipproiu-h  to  the  Asian  problem  Is  a  healthy 
attitude  which  must  be  encouraged.  It  U 
unfortunate  that  so  few  of  your  colleague* 
have  been  vtilUng  to  speak  out.  as  you  have 
done,  on  this  particular  problem.  In  a  true 
democracy,  no  policy  or  tactic  can  be  «o 
sacred  as  to  be  beyond  question. 
Sincerely  yours. 

William  G.  Bell. 

ChaiTman  oj  the  Social  J.i.iues  Committee. 


Newark,  Del., 

July  27,1964. 


ron's^n^orW.YNEL,  morse. 

f^te  Omce  Building • 
Washington.  UC 


SENATOR 


May  I  say  I  went  to  China  In  1916  for  the 
Standard  OU  Co.,  have  traveled  all  over  the 
Par  East,  visited  Saigon  many  times,  and 
think  I  have  some  understanding  of  the 
Chlneee  and  other  Asiatics.  To  me.  ifs  a 
hopeless  mess  in  South  Vietnam.  When  talk 
is  made.  It  may  take  from  2  to  20  years  to 
w\n  It  is  not  for  us,  and  a  hopeless  situation. 
Suppose  we  do  win,  and  then  pull  out.  an- 
other upset  in  government  could  take  place 
soon  after.  And  then  where  are  we?  Its 
more  vital  to  the  French  and  English  than 
to  us  but  they  don't  seem  concerned  Am 
glad  I  don't  have  a  son  to  be  sent  out  there 
to  give  hU  life  for  the  Government  of 
Vietnam. 
I  am. 

Yours   very   truly, 

C.  Holden. 

DEAR  Senator  Morse:  We  in  California  sup- 
port you  in  your  fight  for  a  reasonable  set- 
tlement of  the  South  Vietnam  situation.  We 
are  pleased  to  read  your  speeches  published 
in  a  few  Journals  such  as  S.  F.  Stone's. 

Keep  up  the  good  work. 

M.  Malcolm. 

Ellensburg,  Wash., 

July  24,  1964. 

Hon.  Wayne  Morse. 

Dear  Mr.  Morse  :  Since  your  opinions  about 
Vietnam  are  on  a  line  with  my  own.  I'm 
sending  you  a  booklet  on  the  situation  there. 
We  should  be  ashamed  If  this  booklet  tells 

the  truth.  ^    ,  .    .. 

I  wonder,  also.  If  you  have  heard  the  latest 

British  brainstorm,  they  wish  the  Russian 
•reed  'hem  to  write  to  the  iresiaeiiL  wj  oui>-  indebtedness  to  the  U.N.  forgiven.  Can't 
Jlirt 'vour  recommendation  of  withdrawing  you  Just  see  this  debt  shoved  onto  us  AmerL- 
^r  tr.x^p<     Thank  vou  again  for  a  Just  and     ^ans  so  the  shaky  U.N.  can  be  held  together 


^rr.Mon   MORbE:    I   am   deeply   con- 
°^^  .tor-  our  continuing  Involvement  In 
g^,,n  Viet. uun  ^^^^^   ^g^^  ^2  and  being 

"l"?in  t    at   fruitless  and  pointless  af- 

■■"f;   can   sec    a    similar    futility    In    South 

'avTre  not  winning.  We  are  not  even 
*t  better  and  the  shocking  news  In  to- 
"'  Ph  adelphla  Inquirer  of  5.000  more 
^*-  ns  L.ing  there  is  most  shocWng. 
^'/'brnV  -^''personnel  involvement  to 
fl  16U00  at  present  and  5.000  on  way. 
^'p^lsc  know  that  I  support  fully  your  pos  - 
,  T.,m  revtard  I  have  written  to  Presl- 
;,';nt  Jonnson'ind  to  Senator  Boocs  of  Dela- 

*^Ue  coiuimie'your  efforts  in  this  regard. 
U  there    anything    more    constructive    that 

"rrl^.^sedTs  a  booklet  which  appears  sound 
...^  I  m  not  too  sure  of  its  origin.  Perhaps 
vou  -iftve  knowledge  of  this  group. 

^ai.k  vou  for  vour  effort  in  this  matter. 

^°"       ■  Dale  Leber. 


July  27,   1964. 

ntAR  SFNAToR  Morse:  I  wish  to  thank  you 

for  the  stai>d   vou   have  taken  against  our 

m  Mtarv  p.Ksltlon  In  South  Vietnam.    I  have 

«Kl  v.'.nr  arguments  with  friends  and  have 

,  write  to  the  President  to  sup- 


brave  flglu 

Sincerely. 

Los  Angeles.  Calif. 


Mrs.  Ln-LIAN  MoED. 


Fort  Dodge.  Iowa. 

July    25,    1964. 

Senator  Mi'R.sf. 
Vashingtun.  D  C 

EJEAR  .^m  Enclosed  find  clipping  from 
Toronto  Star  which  proves  to  my  mind  that 
we  are  acting  as  a  policeman  for  England  and 
Commonwealth 

Also  find  article  from  U.S.  News  &  World 
Report  huw  England  Is  building  up  Common- 
wealth and  in  many  cases  ulsng  us  as  a 
poUcpniiii.  and  now  are  endeavoring  to  use  us 
in  Cyprus 

Of  course.  Commonwealth  Is  nothing  but 
the  Empire  under  a  different  name,  inasmuch 
ftfi  the  Governor  General  in  any  of  these  com- 
m-inwealth  countries  can  veto  any  act  of  their 
Parliament 

Sn^.ccrelv  vours. 

Ben  H.  Black. 

P5— Congratulations  on  your  fight  to  keep 
us  out  of  Vietnam, 


with  us  paying  all  Its  bills. 

I  am  also  very  Indignant  about  the  way 
we  treat  Alaska,  after  their  bad  earthquake, 
no  $400  million  for  them  like  Yugoslavia  and 
others,  where,  if  anything  happens  we  rush 
in  millions  of  dollars,  but  not  for  our  own, 
as  Is  usual  with  our  Government.  I  sympa- 
thize greatly  with  Governor  Egan. 

One  more  question.  "Why  does  no  other 
country  help  with  the  war  In  Vietnam?" 

Mrs.  Olga  Johnson. 


Warrington,  Pa., 

July  7.  1964. 
Senator  Watne  Morse, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Morse:  We  want  to  com- 
mend you  on  your  position  on  Vietnam,  and 
sincerely  hope  will  continue  to  speak  out  on 
this  vital  question  until  a  reasonable  solu- 
tion Is  reached. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  Reed  Suplee. 

Madison,  Wis., 

July  21,  1964. 
Dear  Senator  Morse:  I  would  like  to  tell 
you  that  J  wholehearted  support  your  stand 
on   Vietnam,    and   admire    your   courage    to 
speak  them  publicly. 

I  am  very  concerned  about  this  sltuauon, 
but  feel  very  impotent  to  do  anything  about 
It  It  is  of  some  comfort  to  know  there  are 
some  in  places  of  power  who  share  my  con- 
cern. 

Very  truly  yours. 

Margaret  C.  McHaffet. 

San  Francisco,  Calif., 

July  21,  1964. 

I  back  your  policy  on  Vietnam.    The  world 

needs  peace. 

Nick  Ghanich. 

New  Orleans,  La.. 

July  23,  1964. 

D'^ar  Sen.ator  Morse:  Thank  you  for  your 

courageous  flght  against  the  saber  rattlers. 

The  people  want  their  children  to  be  buUd- 

ers.  not  wreckers  of  humanity. 

Sincerely. 

Walter  Rogers. 


HiLBROoK.  Mass.. 

July  28.  1964. 
Senator  Wayne  Morse, 

Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Sir  I  commend  you  highly  upon 
yonr  stand  against  the  U.S.  Involvement  In 
Vietnam 

Plp;i.se  keep  up  the  flght. 

Slncerelv. 

CEiLE   R.   Howes 
Mrs.  C.  R.  Howes. 

Sebasco  Estates,  Maine, 

July  22,  1964. 
Senator  Wayne  Morse. 
Washington.  DC. 
Dear  Sir:  I  recently  heard  you  talk  on  the 
Today  "  show  about  South  Vietnam.    Later 
I  heard  Senator  Church  and  a  State  Depart- 
ment   official.      I    couldn't   agree    with   you      B««.nx.    '^"'~''~r'.  ---"'■,,,,  -pttlement 
more     The  other  two  men  Impressed  me  aa     urging  an  Immediate  peaceful  settlement. 

"dreamers  "  and  having  little  understanding  ^^J^^^y^J^Sr^.  Barry  Komisarxtk. 

of  the  situation  out  there.  '"•  *"°  "*""■ 


New  Brunswick.  N.J., 

July  23.  1964. 
Mr.  President:  We  strongly  urge  that  the 
present  U.S.  policy  of  maintaining  the  war 
in  southeast  Asia  be  abandoned,  and  that  a 
oease-flre  leading  to  a  truce  be  declared.    We 
feel  that  the  U.S.  Government  Is  perpetuat- 
ing the  Indochlnese  war,  a  war  In  which  the 
French  colonial  powers  were  defeated  by  a 
united  action  of   the  people  of  North   and 
South  Vietnam.    The  great  majority  of  Viet- 
namese were  opposed  to  French  rule  then, 
and  are  opposed  to  U.S.  military  Interven- 
tion now.    This  opposition  is  based  on  an  ex- 
clusively military  policy  of  the  United  States 
which  Is  totally  divorced  f%om  the  needs  and 
desires    of    the   Vietnamese    populace.      The 
United  States  has  done  nothing  to  win  the 
spirit   of   the   Vietnamese,    but    Instead    has 
sought  only  to  prevail  by  military  might  and 
support  of  unpopular  dictatorships.    The  In- 
evitable outcome  has  been   popular  resent- 
ment and  opposition.    This  has  been  recently 
shown  by  the  wldftspread  support  which  the 
populace  is  giving-  to  the  Vletcortg  guerrilla 
forces,    and    by    the    overthrowing    of    four- 
nfths  of  the  "strategic  hamlets."     The  op- 
position Is  further  heightened  by  the  realiza- 
tion of  the  Vietnamese  that  they  are  noth- 
ing but  a  pawn  in  the  U.S.  struggle  to  over- 
come communism. 

Because  the  U.S.  policy  toward  southeast 
Asia  runs  counter  to  the  patriotic  spirit  of 
the  citizens  of  southeast  Asia  so  blatantly, 
we  appeal  to  the  Government  to  cease  its  un- 
popinar  war.  We  Join  with  Senators  Ful- 
BRiOHT,    Mansfield.    Morse,    and    others    in 


Tacoma,  Wash. 
Senator  Wayne  Mo^se, 
Washington.  D.C: 

Two  hundred  at  fellowship  of  reconcilia- 
tion conference.  Seabeck,  Wash.,  unanimous- 
ly support -your   courageous   Vietnam   posl- 

*  °^"  Curtis  Carmean. 

Philadelphia,  Pa., 

July  23,  1964. 
Senator  Wayne  Morse, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Morse:  Again  we  thank  you 
for  standing  for  what  is  right,  honest,  and 
therefore  patriotic   In  foreign  affairs. 

The  "generals"  in  South  Vietnam  are  now 
said  to  be  planning  to  destroy  a  village  in 
North  Vietnam  in  reprisal  for  each  village  in 
South  Vietnam  overrun  by  Vletcong;  also  to 
destroy  an  industrial  plant  in  North  Vietnam 
for  each  leader  killed  by  South  Vietnam 
(Philadelphia  Inquirer,  July  10) . 

The  generals  keep  talking  about  war  with 
North  Vietnam  which  means  war  with  China. 
Is  that  what  they  really  want? 

Power  to  you  is  our  hope  and  prayer  and 
belief. 

Most  sincerely  yours, 

Arthur  and  Helen  Bertholf. 

Los  Angeles,  Calif. 
Dear  Senator  Morse:  Thank  you  for  your 
intelligent  outspokenness  In  the  cause  of 
neace.  In  fact  thank  you  for  your  courageous 
stand  on  so  many  vital  issues  over  the  years 
of  your  shining  service  to  our  country.  See- 
ing the  upsurge  of  recent  political  forces 
makes  us  appreciate  you  all  the  more 

Phyllis  LaVay. 

Los  Angeles,  Calif., 

July  20. 1964. 

Hon.  Wayne  Morse, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator   Morse:   You  are  the  con- 
science of  America  in  the  U.S.  Senate.    A  true 
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representative  of  Uie  people  by  every  staxid- 
ard;  having  the  Inoegrlty  to  defy  the  craveii 
silence  of  conformity  at  the  risk  of  your  po- 
litical career;  In  your  service  to  the  Nation 
and  the  people  by  exposing  on  their  behalf 
the  facta  and  the  perilous  r.dture  of  the  U  s 
Illegal  and  Immoral  intervention  by  force  on 
the  side  of  tyraanji  in  a  strife- torn  nation; 
by  your  defense  of  humanity,  of  the  lives  of 
American  youth  aod  innocent  Vietnamese, 
appealing  to  substitute  for  this  carnage  a 
legal  and  Juat  solution  of  this  South  Viet- 
namese conflict.  In  accordance  with  law  and 
the  obligations  oi  our  country. 

Your  tireless  condemnation  of  the  evi: 
course  being  pursued  lu  southeast  A^la  by 
our  policymakers  in  Washington  will  In  later 
years  be  accorded  the  same  honor  as  is  be- 
stowed on  all  public  men  of  stature  in  cur 
history,  while  the  authors  of  brute  force  and 
rash  expediency  in  our  fcjrelgn  affairs  will 
continue  to  earn  the  scorn  and  hostility  of  an 
aggrieved  humanity. 

With  some  honorable  exceptions,  your  col- 
leagues in  the  Senate  listen  to  your  rea-soned 
exhortations  with  Impassive  silence  Yet 
you  are  not  speaking  primarily  to  them 
You  are  a  tribune  of  the  people  In  the  US. 
Senate  and  acroas  our  broad  land  they  are 
heeding  your  voice.  In  due  time  they  will  be 
heard  from,  more  and  more,  and  more  ir:- 
slstently.  They  wlU  ^ive  their  answer  to  this 
monumental  lawless  folly  and  will  demand 
an  accounting  for  the  lives  and  substance 
wasted. 

Thank  you  for  portions  of  the  March  30 
Congressional  Record  containing  letters 
supporting  your  position  which  I  received  I 
understand  additional  such  letters  have 
since  been  Inserted  in  the  Record  I  would 
appreciate  receiving  the  Record  pages  con- 
taining them,  as  I  ajm  reproducing  the.'^e  let- 
ters for  distribution  as  being  vitally  neces- 
sary, not  only  to  show  the  uninformed  how 
vast  numbers  of  Aoierlcans  are  opposed  to 
the  administration's  wrong  p<i!;cy  In  south- 
east Asia,  but  to  counter  with  facts  the  sup- 
pression and  falsification  of  them  by  the 
venal  press  which  Is  paralyzing  the  Ameri- 
can people's  will  Co  peace 
Cordially  youri^. 

Frank  A.  Kondrat 


J 


Los  Ancixes,  Calit. 
Hon.  Watwb  MoasE, 
Washington,  D  C. 

Dear  Senator :  July  21  is  the  lOth  an- 
niversary of  the  signing  of  the  Geneva  agree- 
ments of  1954.  It  is  a  fitting  time  to  review 
that  event  and  Its  Immediate  aftermath  <i.s 
providing  the  souroe  of  the  original  errors 
and  transgress io as  in  our  policy  and  acts 
toward  the  southeast  Asian  region  The 
seed  was  then  planted  for  the  bUxxly  and 
futile  harvest  the  present  administration  Is 
now  reaping. 

Trusting  that  It  may  be  helpful  In  your 
debate  on  South  Vietnam.  I  am  appending 
to  the  enclosed  tetter  documented  facts  on 
violations  of  the  Geneva  agreements  at  that 
early   stage   by    the    United    States. 

The  facta  are  in  excerpts  of  a  dispatch 
by  Journalist  Wilfred  Bur  hett  from  South 
Vietnam  to  the  National  riuardian  of  July 
18.  Btirchett  reports  as  an  eyewitness  of 
the  conflict  from  the  .scene  of  fighting 
They  say  the  National  Guardian  is  a  left 
wing  journal.  Judging  from  Its  contents. 
It  presents  the  people's  side  of  all  Important 
domestic  and  foredgn  Issues 

But  where  today  can  one  turn  for  the 
truth?  In  general,  the  respectable  press. 
beholden  to  the  merchants  of  war.  only  mir- 
rors the  official  lime,  with  Its  affirmations 
followed  by  denials.  Its  contradictions. 
secrecy,  and  unprovwn  allegations  As  In  a 
case  of  law,  more  so  in  the  southeast  Asian 
crisis,  one  must  look  on  both  sides  to  glean 
some  truth,  and  I  seek  the  truth  wherever 
It  may  be  found.  However.  Burchett  con- 
fines himself  to  documents  and  facts  estab- 


lished   by    history       Excerpts    iroin    his    dis- 
patch follow: 

"The  late  John  Pcjster  Dulles  did  his  best 
to  stifle  the  Geneva  C\inference  at  birth, 
trying  to  turn  it  into  a  forum  to  drum  up 
international  intervention  a  la  Korea.  When 
this  failed.  Dulles  sUUked  out  and  left  It 
to  the  ex[>endable  Walt*r  Bedell  Smith  to 
carry  on  the  sabotage.  But  the  conference 
pr.  i<l;i  -ed  re.illstic  agreements  based  on  sen- 
siblf  compromises  Bedell  did  not  sign 
them  and  he  was  the  only  di-legate  not  to 
get  .1  cheer  from  the  'Aaltlng  crowd  as  dele- 
g.ites  left  the  conference  hall 

Bel' ire  he  left.  Bedell  Smith  l.ssued  a  decla- 
r.tt:  i;  that  the  United  States  would  refrain 
fr  'HI  the  threat  or  the  use  of  force  to  disturb 
the  agreements  and  would  view  any  renewal 
of  aggression  In  violation  of  the  aforesaid 
agreements  with  grave  concern  ' 

"Included  In  the  declaration  was  a  refer- 
ence to  the  a^:reement  on  elections,  due  to 
be  held  July  20.  1956:  'In  connection  with 
free  elections  In  Vietnam,  my  Government 
wishes  to  make  clear  Its  position  In  the 
case  of  nations  now  divided  against  their 
win,  we  shall  continue  to  seek  to  achieve 
unity  through  free  elections,  supervised  by 
the  UN.  to  Insure  that  they  are  coi;ducted 
freely." 

■'This  was  already  serving  notice  that  the 
United  States  would  sabot.ige  the  key  para- 
graphs rcKurdlng  the  holding  of  elections,  to 
be  supervl.sed  not  by  the  U  N  .  which  never 
h.id  anvthlng  to  dn  with  the  Indochina  war  or 
the  cea-se-tlre  negotlatl<jn.s.  but  by  an  Inter- 
national supervisory  coniml.saion  made  up 
of  India.  Poland  and  Canada  Also.  Viet- 
nam at  that  time  was  not  divided.  In  order 
to  separate  the  comb.it.int.s.  a  temporary  line 
was  to  be  established  along  the  ITtn  parallel, 
to  the  north  and  south  of  which  the  com- 
batant   forces    were    to   withdraw 

The  agreement,  signed  by  all  the  partici- 
pants except   the  United   States,  states 

"  The  conference  recognizes  th.it  the  es- 
sential purpose  of  the  agreement  relating  to 
Vietnam  is  to  settle  mlllt.iry  questions  with 
a  view  to  ending  hostilities  and  that  the 
military  demarcation  line  should  not  In  any 
way  be  Interpreted  as  constituting  a  [xi- 
Mtlcal  or  territorial  boundary  ' 

But  Bedell  Smith,  literally  before  the  Ink 
w;is  dry  on  the  documents,  already  ''nii- 
sidered  the  temporary  demarcation  line  a 
permanent  political  boundary  and  Vietnam 
a  country    divided  agalr\st  Us  will  ' 

"July  20.  1955.  should  have  been  the  dale 
for  opening  the  consuluitlve  conference  to 
arrange  for  the  elections  a  year  later  The 
authorities  In  the  north  were  prepared  to 
arrange  electoral  prtM^edures  tneetlni?  West- 
ern requirements  for  free  and  secret  ballot- 
ing But  no  such  meetint;  t<K)k  place  b«'<-au8e 
US  policy  was  against  election.-!  under  any 
clrLUinst.inces  Instead  on  July  20  20  truck- 
loads  of  Dleml.'^t  stormtroops  converged  on 
the  headquarters  of  the  International  Super- 
visory Commission  in  Saigon  smashed  and 
looted  the  building  and  set  fire  to  many  cars 

Has  Secretary  Dean  Rusk  forgotten  all 
about  this  when  he  t.ilks  about  violation  of 
the  Geneva  agr"*»nienta  bv  North  Vietnam 
being  responsible  for  the  war  In   the  .south'' 

-Article  17a  states  With  etTect  from  the 
date  of  entry  Into  force  of  the  present  agree- 
ment, the  Introduction  Into  Vietnam  of  any 
reinforcements  In  the  form  of  all  types  of 
arm.''  munitions  and  other  war  material  .such 
as  combat  aircraft,  naval  craft,  pieces  of 
ordnance,  jet  engines  and  Jet  weapons  or 
armored   vehicles   is  prohlblte<l  " 

Earlv  in  rt55.  W^ishlngton  and  London 
ral.sed  charges  of  Illegal  import  of  weapons 
'enou/h  for  three  divisions  Into  North  Viet- 
nam ■  The  French  reluctantly  demanded 
an  International  commission  Inquiry  The 
French  knew  the  charge  was  fal.se  because  It 
was  they  who  had  rleslpn,' tKl  ttv  ;k)1i''o 
along  the  Vietnam-Chinese  frontier  where 
permanent    control     teams    were    stationed. 


But  a  complaint  was  made  and  mobile  teii. 
of  the  commission  were  sent  to  Inveso* 
the  routes  along  which  tanks  and  ar^** 
were  said  to  be  passing.  They  learneil^ 
the  supposed  roads  and  tracks  were  non  * 
Istont  or  had  long  been  destroyed  t^ 
charges  were  rejected.  They  were  made  tiol 
to  cover  up  large  Imports  of  U.S.  arnu  whv* 
suirted  within  months  of  the  signing  of  tS 
cease-fire  agreements,  i.nd  have  continued 
an  ever-Increasing  scale  since.  ** 

"There  were  no  elections  In  July  los* 
Instead  the  US.  plan  for  reunification  wL 
being  put  into  effect— to  build  up  a  huw 
army  in  the  south  and  prepare  for  ^I 
march  to  the  north.  On  graduating  at  thl 
U  S  -run  military  academy  at  Dalat.  studenti 
had  to  take  the  oath  that  they  would  march 
to  the  north;  they  received  march  to  th» 
north'  armbands.  Maybe  Rusk  does  not  know 
about  this.  Or  about  the  groups  of  air- 
dropped  US  -trained  commandos  dropped  at 
Wiun  once  a  month  Into  North  Vietnam 
rlRht  up  to  July  1964.  from  US  plane*  » 
landed  along  the  North  Vietnam  coast  rrom 
U  S   naval  craft" 

Submitted  to  the  senior  Senator  from 
Oregon  In  the  Interest  of  truth  concerning 
U  s  involvment  In  the  war  In  South  View 
!i am  and  to  help  promote  a  peaceful  solution 
of  that  needless  conflict. 

Frank  A.  Kondrat. 

Michigan  State  University, 
E'lst  Lansing.  Mich  .  July  23,  1964, 

Dkar  Senator  Mor.se:  I  have  been  follow- 
Ing  eagerly  the  reports  In  the  Congressionii. 
F?FX-oRD  of  your  attacks  upon  the  unlawful 
war  In  South  Vietnam,  and  I  wish  to  exprew 
my  agreement  with  the  position  you  havt 
taken,  as  well  as  my  admiration  for  your 
moral  strength  In  continuing  to  protest  In 
the  face  of  a  news  blackout  I  earnestly 
hope  that  you  and  the  other  few  Senaton 
who  have  Joined  you  will  t;o  on  You  art 
speaking  out.  not  only  for  yourselves  and 
those  who  elected  you.  but  for  hundreds  of 
thousands — probably  millions — across  the 
country  who  are  denied  their  own  constitu- 
tional voices  by  the  refusal  of  their  elected 
reprc-^entatUes  to  really  give  thought  to  the 
Issues  involved 

I  wrote  to  Senator  Hart  In  May,  urging 
him  to  support  you,  but  his  response  Indi- 
cated that  he  felt  he  should  leave  the  matter 
up  to  the  President  He  Is  up  for  reelection, 
but  his  opponent  is  probably  Just  as  afraid 
'jf  the  Issue  Where  is  our  two-party  ry»- 
tem?  Where  is  our  representative  govern- 
ment' 

I  cannot  ca.st  a  vote  for  you.  Senator;  I  do 
not  live  m  Oregon  But  In  the  name  of  hon- 
esty. Justice,  and  the  Ideals  of  freedom  for 
which  our  country  stands  I  beseech  you  not 
to  give  up  Day  by  day.  voices  across  the 
Miuntcy  are  Joining  yours. 

I  know  you  are  a  very  busy  man  with  many 
commitments,  but  could  you  come  to  our 
university  to  speak  on  the  subject  of  the 
Illegal  war'  (sometime  in  the  f.ill—perhape 
aft^-r  the  election  i  I'm  afraid  there  are  few 
Oregonians  here,   but  Ui  whom  can  we  tumf 

Tliank  you  for  your  kind  attention. 
Sincerely. 

Brian  R.  Kelkhei. 

Chicago,  Ilx., 

July  20.  19S4. 
Hon  Wayne  Morse. 
V  S  .Senate. 
W  1  .hmgtnn    D  C. 

Dear  .Se.n-ator  Mohsf  Thank  you  for  your 
stand  against  <jur  participation  In  the  war 
of  Vietnam  We  as  a  nation  need  to  take  an 
honest  look  at  what  we  are  doing  there.  The 
only  conclusion  to  be  reached  Is  that  poor 
motives  have  brought  us  Into  and  keep  ui 
Involved  in  this  farce 

I  am  thankful  that  there  are  such  as  you 
m  our  Senate  Please  know  that  we  support 
your  efforts  to  end   the  arms  race  and  tin 


^,d  war  that  the   right  extremists  need  so 

'^'^■-,-t  th't  I  am  not  among  those  who 
^  'l^«  their  support  at  the  polls.     I  will, 
rwever  m^^-  nn-  views  known  to  the  Sena- 
^^jriresent.np  my  State. 
^        Yours  sincerely, 

DONALD  C.  MlKTJLECKT.  Ph.  D. 
orrT'/MANN  INSTITDTE  OF  SCIENCE, 

THt  W^='-"i^,';'o,.of  n,  Israel.  July  19, 1964. 

Hon.  WAYNE  MOP--E. 

VS  Senate.  | 

''CS'.S:^  morse:  While  I'm  a  New 
V  ,^  and  cannot  have  the  pleasure  of  vot- 
^  for  vou  I  w^.u'.d  still  like  to  express  my 
^Jtud^  or  your  excellent  work.  I  refer 
5^Sy  KU  the  moment)  to  your  powerful 
'^  rTalid  thoughts  about  the  doings  In 
,ords    ana  ■  ,^  poucy  is  futUe,  and, 

'''';;^Than^luU  H  IS  aimless.  A  pity  that 
rJ^Dubllcan  opposition  wants  to  push  the 
Z^slln  further  Pressure  from  thinking 
JSle  must  grow  stronger  If  commonsense 
U  to  prevail. 

Sincerely.  v.  A.  Parseoian. 

San  Francisco,  Calif., 

APO  334,  July  20.  1964. 
Hon   Wayne  Morse. 
Snate  Office  Building. 

Ty'dea's^enator  morse;  After  reading 
,our  outstanding  and  timely  speech  a^ut 
the  US  foreign  policy  In  Vietnam.  I  would 
1  ke  to  speak  out  as  a  U.S.  citizen,  a  voter,  a 
mother,  wife  of  a  serviceman. 

The  growing  concern  of  the  people  of  the 
Parif'c  the  stateslders  residing  here,  the 
service  peop\c.  concerning  Vietnam  is  con- 
siderate Each  feels  that  U.S.  policy  should 
certainly  be  reviewed  before  we  are  drawn 
into  a  more  severe  catastrophe.  Most  feel 
as  I  do  that  we  should  withdraw  completely. 
This  needless  waste  of  life  and  property  when 
all  the  evidence  shows  not  only  to  the  Com- 
munists, but  to  the  world  as  a  whole  that 
the  position  of  the  United  States  In  Vietnam 
has  resulted   In   fiasco. 

In  theory  the  Government  is  governed  by 
the  people"  When  the  people  want  to  aban- 
don a  policy,  is  It  In  some  way  possible  to 
achieve  this?  | 

Sincerely. 

Mrs.  Baebara  Crouch. 
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that  some  of  the  news  media  finally  let  the  I 
Nation  hear  your  views  on  Vietnam. 

I  think  your  view  Is  the  only  real  honest 
one  and  you  did  a  fine  job  of  presenting  It. 

I  hope  someday  in  the  not  too  distant 
future  the  United  States  can  present  a  for- 
eign policy  to  the  world  which  Is  honest  and 
respectable,  based  on  fact  Instead  of  fiction. 

As  I  study  the  French  and  American  Rev- 
olutions of  the  18th  century,  it  seems  to 
me  that  there  and  then  is  where  the  seeds 
of  this  cold  war  were  planted,  and  they  Just 
came  into  full  bloom  after  World  War  n.  I 
see  communism  and  our  democracy  as  two 
different  phases  of  democracy,  political  and 
economic,  which  should  be  working  together 
Instead  of  being  at  loggerheads  with  one 
another. 

Democracy  has  many  meanings,  but  If  It 
has  a  moral.  It  Is  found  In  resolving  that  the 
supreme  test  of  all  political  institutions  and 
industrial  arrangements  shall  be  the  con- 
tribution they  nxake  to  the  all-round  growth 
of  every  member  of  a  society. 

Our  shortcomings  are  proof  that  you  can- 
not have  political  equality  so  long  as  the 
power  remains  In  the  hands  of  a  few  who 
control  the  economy. 

If  our  economic  "czars  "  would  only  release 
their  hold  on  the  news  media  and  educa- 
tional system  It  would  help  a  lot  to  bring 
about  a  little  more  political  equality  for  us. 

I  think  Russia  and  the  United  States  have 
a  lot  to  learn  from  one  another.  Such  themes 
as  the  ones  espoused  by  Goldwater  and 
Miller  Just  can't  be  accepted  by  our  Nation. 
it  would  be  suicide  for  us. 

I  wish  there  was  some  way  I  could  do  more 
to  help  the  better  man  win  even  though  I 
can't  wholeheartedly  support  this  adminis- 
tration's   foreign    policies. 

I  must  quit;  please  keep  up  the  good  work. 
Sincerely, 

Mrs.  Berniece  Thompson. 


^here — maybe  In  a  certain  percentage  (5  to 
10  percent)  of  the  Governors;  maybe  In  a 
petition  by  a  certain  percentage  of  the  pop- 
ulation or  of  the  voters. 

Further,  shotildn't  there  be  penalties — 
harsh  penalties — for  public  officials  who 
violate  the  Constitution  as  well  as  for  any — 
inside  the  Government  cm-  out — who  Inform 
the  Congress  falsely  on  matters  involving 
peace  and  war? 

Finally — and  this  now  arises  from  related 
personal  experience — since  those  successfully 
demonstrating  the  tmconstltutionality  of  a 
legislative  action  have  done  a  service  to 
every  citizen,  a  fund  should  be  provided  out 
of  which  to  reimburse  such  citizens  for  their 
costs.  This  Is  simple  Jtistlce.  (The  related 
p>ersonal  experience  to  which  I  referred  hap- 
pened In  recent  months  In  Virginia  where  it 
cost  me  50  percent  of  a  $4,300  collection  to 
prove  that  a  local  attorney  serving  as  a 
trustee  did  not  have  the  right  to  make  a 
personal  collection  from  the  money  held  in 

tnxst.) 

The  cost  of  defending  our  constitutional 
rights   should  be  borne  by  all. 

We  are  all  for  you. 

George  H.  Engeman. 


San  Jose,u:!alif., 

July  18.  1964. 
De.«  Senator  Morse:  Thank  you  for  your 
unceasing  effort  against  the  senseless  war  In 
Vietnam.  Doesn't  our  State  Department 
know  that  Western  white  Imperialism  Is 
way  out  of  date  and  self-defeating? 

What  about  a  conference  for  the  neutral- 
ization of  southeast  Asia? 
Cordially. 

George  L.  Collins. 


Dallas.  Tex., 

July  20,  1964. 
Hon.  Wayne  Morse 
V  S   Senate. 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Sir:  I  want  you  to  know  that  I  ap- 
preciate the  stand  that  you  are  taking  on 
the  undecUu-ed  war  In  South  Vietnam.  We 
need  more  men  like  you  and  your  way  of 
thinking  I  have  always  noted  and  appre- 
ciated your  outstanding  work  In  the  Senate. 
I  think  that  your  endeavor  has  been  of  some 
good  because  without  it  I'm  sure  that  we 
would  be  deeper  In  war  than  we  are  at  pres- 
ent. If  those  others  framing  our  foreign 
policy  could  see  It  in  the  light  as  you,  I  be- 
lieve we  would  be  treading  further  away  from 
the  brink  of  all-out  war. 

Here's  hoping  you  much  success  In  your 
efforts  and  the  hope  that  someday  you  may 
become  our  President. 
Sincerely, 

Mrs.  BoNNix  F.  Atkins. 


ASELPKI,  Mo., 

July  20, 1964. 
Senator  Wayne  MoBSE,       . 
VS  Senate.  ' 

Washington.  D.C 

Dear  Senator  Morsk:  This  is  very  delayed 
action  but  I  can't  let  your  Interviews  on 
"Face  the  Nation"  and  "Issues  and  Answers" 
go  by  without  telling  you  how  glad  I  waa 


St.  Petersburg,  FYa., 

July  20.1964. 

Dear  Senator  Morse;  Permit  me.  sir,  at 
long  last  to  express  to  you  my  deep  apprecia- 
tion of  your  sincere  efforts  to  publicize  "the 
dirty  war"  In  South  Vietnam.  I  agree  with 
you  that  It  Is  a  sinkhole  for  imtold  American 
dollars;  It  is  a  brutal  war  and  a  war  that  the 
United  States  of  America  has  a  good  chance 
of  losing  anyway. 

The  war  in  South  Vietnam  will  In  due  time 
hurt  our  standing  In  the  U.N.  I  am  opposed 
to  "the  dirty  war"  because  It  will  tarnish  our 
image  as  the  greatest  democracy  In  the  world. 
and  support  you  100  percent  In  your  cam- 
paign to  withdraw  American  Armed  Forces 
from  South  Vietnam.  I  admire  the  courage 
of  yourself  and  others  In  the  U.S.  Senate 
for  your  forthright  stand  against  It  In  the 
Foreign  Affairs  Committee.  Good  luck  to 
you  and  may  you  achieve  your  goal  of  bring- 
ing our  country  to  Its  senses.  Thanking 
you  for  same,  I  am, 

Very  truly  yours,  v 

Edward  K.  Field. 

Lake  George,  N.Y., 

July  21.1964. 

Senator  Watne  Morse, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

DXAML  Senator;  Once  In  a  while  a  bare 
line  or  two  creeps  Into  the  local  papers  about 
your  Btend  on  the  Asian  business  and  your 
position  as  to  its  constitutionality.  More 
power  to  you. 

Wouldn't  It  help,  though.  If  some  demo- 
cratic method  of  safeguarding  the  Constitu- 
tion could  be  established?  Right  now  you 
and  I  both  believe  the  President  Is  making 
war  without  a  declaration  and  the  consent 
of  Congress;  and  hence  unconstitutionally. 
But  there  Is  no  machinery  for  bringing  the 
Issue  before  the  Supreme  Court  by  way  of  a 
request  for  a  restraining  order.  Power  to 
seek   such   orders   should    be   placed   some- 


Santa  Barbara,  Calif., 

July  17.  1964. 
Senator  Wayne  Morse, 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Sir  :  I  have  read  what  you  said  about 
the  situation  In  Vietnam,  as  reported  In  the 
Congressional  Record  for  May  21,  1964,  and 
hope  that  you  will  continue  to  repeat  this 
opposition  to  war  In  Vietnam  as  often  as 
possible.  Since  the  war  seems  to  be  going 
on  and  on  to  our  shame,  It  seems  as  though 
Congress  should  take  some  action  or  that 
In  some  way  the  United  States  should  quickly 
bring  the  problem  to  the  United  Nations. 

I  am  horrified  that  our  military  forces  are 
conducting  "scorched  earth"  operations,  de- 
stroying food  supplies,  homes  and  means  of 
livelihood.     I  have  read  that  there  are  not 
enough    hospitals    In   Vietnam   to    hold    the 
men,   women  and   children  who  have  been 
wounded.     If  only  the  United  States  could 
have  a  civilized  foreign  policy,  based  on  ne- 
gotiation,  and  such  projects   sis   the  Peace 
Corps.     Instead  we  are  conttnulng  a  futile 
military    policy    based    on    antlcommunism. 
Inherited  from  a  previous  era,  which  has  no 
real  solution   to  offer   to  the  world's  prob- 
lems. 

Sincerely. 

Margaret  H.  Smith. 

Jttlt  17,  1964. 

Mr.  Lyndon  B.  Johnson, 

President  of  the  United  States  of  America, 

The  White  House,  Washington.  D.C. 

Mr.  President;  For  some  months  I  have 
been  deeply  concerned  at  the  relationship 
between  our  country  and  Communist  China 
and  Just  what  course  these  two  countries  are 
heading  on,  toward  what  goal. 

At  the  conclusion  of  World  War  H,  I  ended 
up  m  Japan,  serving  In  the  Marine  Corps. 
where  we  performed  temporary  duty  until 
Regular  Army  forces  arrived.  It  was  my  priv- 
ilege at  that  time  to  become  acquainted 
with  many  Japanese  citizens  and  today  cor- 
respondence is  still  exchanged.  Further  in 
the  course  of  our  duties  the  horror  of  the 
destrucUon  at  Nagasaki  was  seen  firsthand 
and  there  Is  no  need  to  detail  the  revulsion 
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this  caused  within  one — especially  the  feel- 
ing of  guilt  as  a  representative  of  a  so-called 
Christian  nation.  This  plus  observing  the 
clamor  by  ao-calied  "regulars"  among  the 
officers  for  the  opening  of  houses  of  prostitu- 
tion washed  up  my  confidence  In  the  military 
as  determiners  of  foreign  policy  and  foreign 
relatlonB. 

Though  we  were  armed  to  the  teeth  when 
we  landed  on  Kyushu,  we  were  greeted  with 
obvious  kindness  by  the  citizens  and  in  no 
time  thoiisands  of  friendships  were  estab- 
lished by  the  troops  and  the  people 

The  reason  all  this  is  detailed  is  because 
of  another  experience  between  two  sides  at 
"war"  in  1939  when  I  worked  at  the  New 
York  World's  Pair.  The  teamster  union 
president  and  tha  cblef  engineer  of  the  fair 
stood  on  so-called  -principle"  and  neither 
would  move  to  settle  a   "quiclcle  '  strike 

Peeling  a  concern  to  both  sides.  I  walked  a 
mile  to  the  restaurant  where  the  union 
leader  was  sitting  and.  after  sipping  a  Coke 
and  having  a  little  conversation,  we  returned 
to  the  office  and  till  was  settled. 

This  all  adds  up.  to  me.  to  mean  that  the 
people  down  the  line,  whether  It  be  countries 
or  organizations,  want  to  undersuind  each 
other  and  when  they  do  ^et  together  all 
problems  seem  to  evaporate 

I  am  sxu-e  there  are  millions  of  Chinese, 
Just  as  there  are  mlUlons  of  Americans,  who 
do  want  to  get  alor»g  and  understand  each 
other's  problems.  In  view  of  all  this,  It 
would  seem  some  sort  of  .i  drastic  new  look 
should  be  taken  at  our  foreign  policy  and 
especially  as  regards  China  Fvirtiierniore.  It 
could  have  great  financial  benefit  for  our 
country. 

Today  I  read  in  the  San  Diego  papers  of  the 
great  increase  in  business  passlni<  through 
our  local  port  and  miirh  of  this  is  attributa- 
ble to  the  trade  with  "our  1940  45  bitter 
enemy"  Japan.  Now  we  are  feuding  with  our 
then  great  ally  Ctiina.  The  opening  up  of 
trade  with  China  could  be  a  great  source  of 
increased  business  to  the  entire  west  coast 
and  especially  San  Diego,  which  now  faces 
the  shutting  down  of  various  naval  facilities 

Rather  than  clamor  "fovil"  at  the  admin- 
istration when  it  tries  to  save  a  dollar  and 
then  go  to  San  Priuicisco  and  write  pious 
platforms  about  private  enterprise  and 
against  Federal  spending  our  local  leaders 
would  do  better  to  look  for  new  and  perma- 
nent sources  of  Income 

Finally,  is  it  aot  possible  to  have  the 
United  Nations  handle  some  of  the  complex 
problems  of  Asia?  It  was  set  up  Just  for  this 
purpose.  I  thought,  and  It  would  remove  us 
from  the  front  line  of  trvlng  to  settle  every 
problem  all  over  the  world 

The  length  of  this  letter  Is  regrettable  but 
all  of  these  sertous  problems  have  been 
building  up  in  me  for  some  time  and  perhaps 
if  everyone  concerned  would  .speak  up  .i  solu- 
tion might  be  forthcoming 

With  sincere  appreciation  for  the  magni- 
tude of  your  Job  aad  with  assurance  that 
you  have  the  pravers  of  my  good  family  and 
the  writer,  I  am. 

Most  sincerely, 

W.M.TER    G     HOOKK. 


Los  Angele.s,  Calif  , 

July  17.  1964. 
Hon.  Watni  Morse 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Senator  Morse  I  should  like  to 
commend  you  on  the  courageous  stiind  you 
have  taken  Insofar  as  the  war  In  Vietnam  Is 
concerned.  I  agree  with  your  position  that 
we  should  recall  our  troups.  and  that  this 
matter  should  be  handled  diplomatically,  and 
not  by  military  might 

I  trust  you  wUl  continue  your  difficult 
flght.  I  am  sure  there  are  many  people  be- 
hind you. 

Hespectfully. 

Maxgarzt  Oinsbitso. 


Wayi^nd    Mich.. 

July  20.  1964 
Dear  Sir  You  were  so  right  when  you 
said,  "McNamara's  war  '  I  have  read  letters 
frum  Si)Uth  Vietnam  servicemen  and  all  they 
have  is  st)ap  and  .salt  to  give  to  the  tribes- 
men and  think  that  will  win  the  war  What 
a  shame  putting  our  nifn  .so  fur  from  home 
and  liived  ones  with  no  better  cause  ( Lcxjk 
Into  this.) 


Long  Beacm,  Cm.it  , 

July  14.  1964. 
DE.AR  -Senator  I  add  my  voice  to  that  of 
the  GI  who  said,  'Let's  get  out  of  Vietnam." 
I  akjree  that  unilateral  action  Is  condoning 
anarchy  and  Inviting  more  war.  !>>  con- 
tinue With  your  excellent  speeches  like  those 
before  newsmen  on  the  CBS  network  where 
vou  knew  more  facts  than  any  of  them 
Keep  up   the  commonsense 

Mrs     VV     B    MoRFi. 

Miami  Beach,  Pla  . 

July  18.  1964 
Dear  Sir  I  urvje  you  please  t<j  consider 
running  f'lr  Vl>^e  President  You  are  a  man 
of  guts  and  dtttrnilnatlon  I  can  think  of 
no  higher  praise  than  to  say,  "Sir.  you  are  no 
politician." 

E.  Foster 

VtmrTAKO   Haven.    Mass  . 

Jv'y  17.  1964 
This  card  Is  written  to  express  our  appre- 
ciation for  your  recent  exposition  and  criti- 
cism of  the  moral,  legal,  and  practical  posi- 
tions In  which  this  Nation  is  finding  Itself 
In  connection  with  the  unilateral  interven- 
tions m  southeast  Asia 

Phii  !P    W     L.    Cox 

Seatti.e.    Wash  , 

July  14.  1964. 
De.ar  Senator  Morse  I  want  to  thank  you 
for  all  you  are  doing  to  work  for  peace  In 
Vietnam  This  Is  so  very  important,  and  It  is 
encouraging  to  have  a  mjin  of  your  stature 
doing  so  much 

Sincerely  yours, 

FLORENCE     HoRNItJ. 


Jamaica    Plain,    Mass 
Dear  Sir     I  commend  your  views  on  Viet- 
nam, and  have  written  the  President  to  urge 
him     to     seek     negotiations     the     14-natlon 
Geneva  Conference  reconvened 

Since  many  young  Republicans  are  going 
over    to    Johnson    for    fear    of    Goldwater's 
militancy  —Johnson  will  score  If  his  stand  is 
firm  against  escalating  the  war 
Sincerely, 

El  NA  Sherman 

I  Prom  Circulating  Pines,  Circle  Pines,  Minn  , 
July  9,  1964] 
Ignored  News 

The  Circulating  Pines  is  fortunate  In  hav- 
ing a  staff  member  (  Lee  Burgard  )  who  reads 
the  Congressional  Record  This  is  the  only 
way  we  would  know  that  there  Is  opposition 
on  Capitol  Hill  Uj  our  Government's  p'>llcy 
in  South  Vietnam 

This  opposition  is  being  largely  Ignored 
by  the  press  as  a  whole,  and  this  Is  not  fair 
to  the  American  people  They  deserve  Ui  see 
a  matter  as  serious  as  this  fully  dlscuiwed 

Senator  Wayne  Morse,  who  has  con- 
sistently suggested  that  the  United  Nations 
be  asked  to  recommend  a  solution,  s;iys  his 
mall  is  running  100  to  1  In  favor  of  hl.s  posi- 
tion. In  a  speech  dellvert«d  July  1.  .Mor.se 
says: 

"The  appointment  of  General  Taylor  as 
Ambassador  to  South  Vietnam  Increiu^es  the 
possibility  of  our  going  Into  a  full-scale  war 
In  Asia  If  the  Red  Chinese  and  the  North 
Vietnamese  do  not  back  down  under  .Ameri- 
can threat*. 


"There  is  a  growing  trend  In  this  R*n„K>. 
for  the  miliuu-y  to  take  over  more  and 
policy    determinations.      I    had    hoped  "rh" 
we    would    make   it   more   clear   th^u  h 
bei-n  ni.ide  U)  date  that  under  our  coMti?** 
tlonal   .-,:,stem    it   is   not   fur   the  mUlurv 
determine    px.llcy,    but   to   carry   out  ort   ^ 
and  that  American  f.>relgn  policy  should*hi 
determined    by    the    ilviUan    branch  of  tT 
Government-    by    the    President     his    chi  f 
agent,   the  Secretary  of  State,  and  the  Cc* 
gress  ^" 

"The  symbolism  of  putting  this  genewi 
behind  an  .Ambassador's  desk  in  South  v^ 
nam  Is  uncalled  for  and  unfortunate  u 
win  be  subject  U>  great  misunderstandln, 
and  will  a<-crue  to  the  great  dl. sad  vantages 
the  standing  of  the  United  -States  In  man! 
parts  of  the  world,  particularly  in  the  «J 
called    u.nderdevelope<l    nations. 

"General  Taylor  Is  among  those  in  the 
Pentagon  who  has  an  Itchy  trigger  anwr 
when  It  c<_>mes  to  the  u.se  of  nuclear  power 
in  case  we  are  cliallenged  and  our  bluff  ii 
called.     I  wiuit  to  avoid  those  challenges 

"I  would,  as  I  have  said  .so  many  tlmei 
while  the  matter  Is  before  a  14-natlon  con- 
ference, iis  recommended  by  De  Gaulle  or 
before  the  Security  Council  or  before  the 
(ieneral  Assembly,  call  upon  our  allej^ed- 
and  I  underline  the  word  "alleged  "  -SEATO 
.Ulles  t-o  Join  us  with  a  suffi<-lent  body  of 
men  to  patrol  the  area,  to  keep  the  adver- 
saries .separate,  and  to  stop  the  killing  and 
Wiij-niaklng  until  the  procedures  of  the 
United  Nations  can  be  brought  to  work  upon 
the  threat  to  the  pe.u.'e  of  Asia  and,  potenti- 
ally, the  !>esue  of  the  world" 

Tacoma,  Wash  , 

July  19.  1964 
Dear  Senator  Mok.-^e:  We  commend  you  for 
your  forthright  fx^sltion  on  the  war  In  Viet- 
nam. We  .share  your  conviction  that  not 
one  American  boy  should  be  .sacrificed  in 
this  unjust  and  unnecessary  war  We  know 
It  takes  courage  to  s(>eak  out  the.--e  days  and 
want  you  to  know  we  appreciate  your  effort* 
Sincerely  yours. 

Mr  and  Mrs  Joh.n  Spruill. 


Oakland,  Calit  , 

July  19.  1964 
Df^r  Senator  Wayne  Morse  You  continue 
to  ftifht  on,  alnnKst  alone,  to  save  the  United 
States  and  perhafs  the  world:  may  you  live 
long  to  continue  the  struggle  and  may  the 
blind  be  given  .'^Ight  to  see  the  cha.sm  ahead 
If  It  were  possible  I  would  like  a  copy  of 
all  your  speeches  made  against  our  Involve- 
ment In  Vietnam  and  on  the  Asiatic  main- 
land Also  your  2.')-p:ige  minority  report  on 
"aid"  of  July  13 

With  all  the  best  to  you. 
Yours  truly. 

D   W  Conde 

(From   the   New  York  Times.   M.iy   16,  1964] 
For  Korea's  Unification 

To  the  Editor' 

In  the  New  York  Times  of  April  24  you 
carried  a  reasoned  and  eloquent  plea  for  the 
despoiled  people  of  .South  Korea  by  Yong- 
Jeung  Kim  of  the  Korean  Affairs  Institute. 
It  Is  my  hope  that  policy  planners  in  Wash- 
itiKton  took  note  of  It 

In  his  letter  ^fr  Kim  states  ( anent  the 
struggles  of  the  South  Korean  student* 
against  the  soldiers  and  police  i  that  the 
struggle  for  unification  of  north  and  south 
"cannot  be  stopped  by  force."  And  in  thl« 
he  Is  correct 

I  would  observe  that  It  has  been  the  role 
of  General  Park,  wlio  seized  power  In  Msy 
1961  in  a  coup  d'etat,  to  be  the  "force"  that 
h.is  sought  to  prevent  peaceful  unification, 
but  his  departure  Is  now  In  sight. 

Is  It  not  painfully  obvious  that  U.S  policy 
has  failed  miserably  In  South  Korea?  That 
the  time  has  come  gracefully  but  hastily  to 


,  TPor  the  sake  of  hlHtory  we  should 
•^^^'^^'LrK  or  open  efforts  to  force  South 
^"^^TJn\nZ  the  arms  of  the  Japanese. 
Korea  again  into  ^^^^  ^  ^  conde. 

„  /-.T  IF    May  4, 1964. 

O^LAND    CAU    .,  i/  j^^^^    ggj.^gjj    ^ 

'^L-non  Chi  f  Snder  Gen.  Douglas  Mac- 
"^  '    Ind  was  a  Reuters  correspondent  in 

\rthur  a"" 

Japan.  I  ^ 

^    ^««oE  AIR   Force  Base,   Mich.. 

KINCHELOE    AIK  ^^^^   ^^^   ^gg^ 

e^^ATOR  Morse:    The  settlement  In 

'''was  a  time-buying  device,  and  now  the 

I>*     t    oucht   is  about  to  run  out,  with 

tune  ^^e  "',,;..  tiklne  the  country  over  un- 
^,e  communis -^^^'^'^;K.  ^^      ^^   ^^ 

j^  we  ngh    lll'^'lJ^/  ,3  south  Viet- 

^  ^°"Bot  countries  are  being  atUcked 
"^Korth  Vietnam,  using  partly  its  regular 
by  North   V  'e  irregulars    transparently 

'"*P!  r  IS  u  ernal  relels.  The  disguised 
<l;,gul^ed  a.  int  ^.j^^namese  aggression 

■^^'T.n  as  Living  North  Vietnam  the  status 
'^  Ifer  l^iternat ioLu   law   of   a   neutral,  with 
"."    nro^    on    from    counterattack    which 
'^\  ^/r?.ms  ailords.     But  surely  if  Interna- 
mat  ^^^^"-^ :'     „  ,.„vthlng  it  deals  with  prac- 
rf^i^^<^-^^'''^  fictions,     we 
1  no      he   slightest   obligation    to    treat 
^*    V,  v,et  'fm  as  if  It  were  not  at  war  with 
Tm  vfe  namese  allies  and  with  us.     We 
"^"udVrc^^enT  North  Vietnamese  reinforce- 
'     ,f  uKl  supplies  from  reaching  Laos  or 
""'  ,h  Vie  nam    ^md  in  doing  so  there  is  no 
"flov  V      we  should  stay  on  this  side  of  the 
Svie  name-se  border.    I  believe  Congress 
"hoiwi^ow  ''«^1''^^  a  state  of  war  between 
routed  states  and  North  Vietnam;  and 
we  should  bomb  all  of  North  Vietnam's  mi  1- 
!1  Inst^iUallons,  factories,  rail  centers,  fue 
TraJ    facilities  and  porUs    and  destroy  aU 
vorth  Vietnamese  ships  and  aircraft.     This 
'S  d  be  done  In  a  week,  and  then  the  situa- 
on  lu  south  Vietnam  and  Laos  wou  d  sud- 
^on  V  tike  on  quite  a  different  aspect. 
'to  cm   Mnh   will   not  surrender,  and  we 
Ju^i  not  expecn  to  be  -^'^e  to  end  the  w^ 
Gulcklv     It  will  be  a  long  and  terrible  war. 
Ser  we  counterattack  into  North  Viet- 
nam or  not     If  we  do.  it  will  not  be  a  hope- 
less war  as  It  is  at  present. 
ReswctfuUv  yours, 

Robert  Powell. 
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the  Julv  9  1964.  Congressional  Record  and 
f^o^S^Uke  to  'add  mine  to  your  coUecti^n^ 
You  are  doing  an  outstanding  Job  In  toe 
senate  on  this  Issue  day  after  day  and  de- 
serve the  good  wishes  of  all  Americans.    Keep 

it  up. 

Sincerely.  ^ 

■^  J.  B.  Gordon. 

PS— I  would  appreciate  being  placed  on 
the  mailing  list  for  your  newsletters. 

San  Francisco,  Calif., 

July  13,1964. 

Senator  Watne  Morse, 
U.S.  Senate  Building. 

Washington,  D.C.  ,^     .     *v,» 

SENATOR  morse:  In  what  capacity  Is  the 
United  States  militarily  responsible  for  the 
perpetuation  of  the  present  South  Vie toam- 
ese  regime?  What  qualities  has  this  re- 
gtme  wSch  guarantee  the  freedoms  of  the 
South  Vietnamese  people? 

If  it  is  our  aim  to  prevent  the  spread  of 
communism,  perhaps  a  more  Practical  so  u- 
tion.  and  certainly  a  more  P'^^^'^^^%^°1'^^ 
tion  would  be  to  eliminate  the  conditions 
which  foster  uprising:  eliminate  the  condi- 
tions, not  the  people. 

Our  position  is  detestable  morally. 

Sincerely  yours,  „  ^     ,. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  B.  Read. 


Princeton.  N.J., 

July  16.  1964. 

Hon  Wayne  Morse, 
VS.  Senate. 

WashmQton.  DC.  „„„„ 

MT  Dear  Senator:  Normally.  I  would  never 
have  thought  of  writing  to  you^  I  am  not 
one  of  vour  constituents;  indeed.  I  have 
never  had  the  good  fortune  to  be  In  Oregon 
But  in  davs  such  as  the  present  ones  I  feel 
that  I  must  let  you  know  how  m^^h  I  respect 
vou  for  many  of  the  positions  which  you 
iiave  taken  recently  on  foreign  and  domestic 

Now  that  senator  Goldwater  has  ^<^°^^ 
the  Republican  presidential  candidate  the 
danger  Increases  that  many  oj^^ls  oppo- 
nents win  continue  to  mention  him  and  the 
forces  behind  him  as  excuses  for  the  charac- 
ter of  many  US.  policies.  I  hope  that jou 
win  criticize  anyone  who  attempts  to  Justify 
the  continuance  of  bad  policies  by  saying 
that  anv  attempt  to  implement  better  ones 
would  provide  political  ammunition  to  tne 
Goldwater  forces 

I  am  sure  that  you  will  continue  to  be- 
come   increasingly    outspoken    about    sucn 
issue  as  peace,   disarmament.  Cuba,   south- 
east Asia,  and  civil  rights. 
Very  truly  yours. 

Dr.  Walter  Strtjvk. 

Pleasant  Ridoe,  Mich., 

July  16. 1964. 
Dear   Senator    Morse:    I   have    Just   been 
reading  some  of  your  supporters'  letters  m 
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Moberly,  Mo., 

July  15,1964. 

Hon.  Wayne  Morse, 
Senator  from  Oregon, 
Washington.  D.C. 

dear  Senator  Morse:  I  want  to  thank  you 
for  your  courageous  stand  and  the  vigorous 
wly  in  which  you  have  opposed  our  Govern- 
ment's intervention  In  Vietnam.  The  Post 
Sspatch  recently  has  given  you  coi^^derahie 
space,  as  you  probably  know^  ,^'^r  daily 
fine  editorial  praising  you  for  your  dally 
sDWCh  in  the  Senate,  voicing  your  opposl- 
K  to  tWs  immoral  and  cruel  war^  and  they 
carried  a  three-column  reprint  of  one  oi 
yS  speeches  in  which  you  pointed  ou 
that  we  have  no  legal  right  to  engage  in  this 
war.     I   presume    you   have    copies   of    this 

""you  ^speak  for  a  great  many  conscientious 
people,  not  only  on  this  subject,  but  on  many 
Others     I  recall  your  fight  against  the  Tel- 
stw  deal  which  the  Government  turned  over 
to  AT   &  T.;  and  many  other  similar  pos  - 
«ons    where    you    represented    the    peoples 
interest      It  fs  a  great  satisfaction  ta  have 
Senato?" WAYNE    Morse    in    Washington    to 
?oSSteract  to  some  extent  the  Goldwaters 
Se  Smathers.  Eastlands,  et  ar    "  the-  ^-^ 
more   of  you   and   fewer    of  the   latter    our 
Jiuntry  and  the  world  in  general  would  be 
a  more  Just  and  peaceful  place. 

Yours  very  truly, 

Mary  Christian. 


coming  involved  further  in  miUtary  conflict 

In  southeast  Asia.  ,„»,^„  „#  tv.n 

I  fear  greatly  the  recent  escalation  of  the 
confUct,  particularly,  by  our  Government 
'T  am  firmly  convinced  that  it  i«  against 
the  best  interests  of  the  United  States  to 
continue  participation  in  this  war.  It  actu- 
ally weakens  our  military  security  while 
harming  our  diplomatic  PO^ture 

Again,  thank  you  for  your  leadership  on 

this  Issue. 

Sincerely. 

Jerome  Grossman. 

Portland.  Oreg.. 

July  11,  1964. 

Senator  Wayne  L.  Morse. 
Senate  Building, 

""SiBSTofMoas.:  A.  an  Oregon  Demo- 
crat    I've  been  tremendously   proud  of  our 
State's  representation  and  rather  guilty  not 
S  have  expressed  my  feeling  to  you.  to  Edith 
Green    and  to  Maxjrine  Neuberger. 
"^  NOW.  with  the  bitter  truth  about  Vletn^ 
breaking  out  at  long  last,  may  I  thank  you 
and  all  other  courageous  protesters  who  are^ 
I'm    sure,    standing    with     you.      Wu-liam 
RYAN'S  recent  speech  In  the  House  was  heart- 
ening      It    is    most    unfortunate    that    the 
p?e?s^radio.  and  TV  do  not  give  good  cover- 
age to  controversial  speeches  and  debate.    K 
slems  to  me  and  my  friends  of  liberal  faith 
thaTnow  is  the  heaven-sent  opportunity  for 
the  UnlTed  States  to  do  the  obvious:  Dem- 
onltJl'tfaUe^ged  faith  in  the  United  Nations 
and  lead  the  world  toward  a  real  d6t?nte^ 
We  cannot  understand  those  who  want  to 
Hve  face  militarily  while  they  refuse  to  face 
the  realities  of  the  atomic  age. 

Thank  you,  Senator,  and  more  strength  to 

you. 

Sincerely  yours. 

'  Alice  B.  Plympton. 


Penfteld,  N.Y., 

July  16,  1964. 

The  U.S.  Senate, 

""ntrr.r  MO.S.: .  -™ --'.^si 

Nation"  television  program. 

I  want  to  give  you  every  possible  encour- 
a«ment  in  your  good  efforts  to  bring  us  to 
Sr  senses  a^a  nation  with  respect  to  our 
southeast  Asia  policy. 
Sincerly  yours. 

W.  Eugene  Notz,  m.u. 


Waban,  Mass., 

July  16,  1964. 

Senator  Wayne  Morse, 
Senate  Office  Building. 

'^S^^SENlT^'of  morse;  Just  a  word  of  ap- 
p^tion'  for^Jhe  valiant  efforts  whlc^  you 
kre  making  to  keep  our  country  from  be 


Portland,  Oreg.. 

July  9.  1964. 
President  Lyndon  B.  Johnson, 
The  White  House, 
Washington,  D.C. 

DEAR  MR.  President:  I  realize  you  are  mak- 
ing an  intensive  study  of  the  situation  in 
south  Vietnam,  the  importance  of  which  you 
f^Uy  realize.  I  urge  you,  Mr.  President  not 
to  be  pressured  into  making  a  military  com- 
mitment that  would  lead  us  mto  war  with 
Red  China  I  urge  you,  on  the  other  hand 
Tex^forTevery  LLe  available  that  migh 
lead  to  a  peaceful  settlement.  The  voice  oi 
reason  and  the  long  view  are  needed  here 

in  spite  of  the  fact  that  you  must  receive 
many  letters  urging  immediate  military  ex- 
pansion,  I  know  there  are  many  Americans 
who  feel  as  I  do  about  this. 
Very  truly  yours, 

^  Mary  M.  Fernandez. 

(Copy  to  Senator  Wayne  Morse.) 

AMENDMENT  OF  FOREIGN  ASSIST- 
ANCE ACT  OF  1961 
The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (H.R.  11380)  to  amend  fur- 
ther the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961, 
as  amended,  and  for  other  purposes. 

Mr  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  I  call 
up  mv  amendment,  which  I  ofTer  for  my- 
self and  the  senior  Senator  from  Mis- 
souri  [Mr.  SYMINGTON].     I  ask  that  it 

be  stated.  . 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  On  Pap  i-*- 
at  the  end  of  section  620  (a)  inserted  in 
the  bill  by  Senate  amendment,  relat  ng 
S  liSltatfon  on  aggregate  author^ton 
for  use  in  fiscal  year  1965,  stnke  the 
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period.  Insert  a  semicolon,  and  add  the 
following : 

Provided,  That  an  additional  $50,000,000  Is 
authorized  to  be  appropriated  for  the  pur- 
chase of  domestlc^ly  produced  beef,  poul- 
try and  other  meats  and  meat  products. 
dairy  products,  rice  and  other  hl>{h  protein 
foods.  In  adequate  supply  in  the  United 
States,  for  donation  to  school  lunch  and  sim- 
ilar programs  in  foreign  countries  eligible  for 
assistance  under  this  Act 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr  President.  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  Mr  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  cajl  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDENG  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  la  so  ordered. 

Mr.  McGOVERN  Mr  President.  I 
shall  take  only  a  brief  time  to  explain 
the  amendment.  I  believe  It  will  be  ac- 
cepted by  every  Member  of  the  Senate 
I  have  discussed  It  with  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  Committ^^e  on  Foreign 
Relations,  the  Senator  from  Arkansas 
[Mr.  FuLBMOHT).  He  Indicated  that  he 
is  willing  to  accept  the  amendment.  I 
have  also  discussed  it  with  the  leadership 
and  with  niimerous  other  Members  of  the 
Senate,  and  they  support  the  amend- 
ment. 

In  effect,  the  amendment  authorizes 
the  appropriation  of  $50  million  under 
the  authority  of  the  foreign  aid  bill  now 
before  the  Senate  for  the  purchase  of 
domestically  produc<'d  beef,  poultry,  and 
other  meats  and  meat  product.^,  dairy 
products,  rice,  and  other  hiRh-prutein 
foods  which  are  in  adequate  supply  in 
the  United  States  for  donation  to  school 
lunch  and  similar  protrrams  in  foreign 
countries  which  arc  eliKible  for  assist- 
ance under  the  bill 

I  believe  the  amendment  :s  a  perfect 
combination  of  (Xir  domestic  self-inter- 
est with  the  most  .solid  kind  of  humani- 
tarian program. 

We  have  heard  much  discussion  in 
the  Senate  during  the  past  few  days 
about  some  of  the  inadequacies  of  our 
foreign  aid  operations  There  are  in- 
adequacies. There  are  some  parts  of  the 
program  that  should  be  corrected 

But  one  aspect  of  our  oversea  aid  pro- 
gram that  should  bring  pride  to  every 
Member  of  Congress,  and  to  every  Amer- 
ican, is  our  oversea  school  lunch  pro- 
gram. We  are  now  feeding  about  40 
million  schoolchildren  every  day  through 
our  food  for  peace  program  The  results 
of  that  program  have  been  most  inspir- 
ing, not  only  in  terms  of  the  remarkable 
improvement  in  health  on  the  part  of 
the  youngsters  who  receive  the  food,  but 
also  in  terms  of  improved  school  attend- 
ance and  Improved  academic  perform- 
ance. 

Some  years  ago.  Prime  Minister  Nehru, 
of  India,  stated  that  one  cannot  talk  of 
God  to  a  starving  person  By  the  .same 
reasoning,  an  eflectUe  job  cannot  be 
done  of  educating  boys  and  girls  who  are 
hungry,  who  are  Soo  weak  and  lethargic 
to  sit  through  claissroom  instruction 
Amazing  results  have  been  achieved  by 


the   feeding   of   youngsters   in  some   80 
countries. 

One  of  the  limitations  of  the  program 
has  been  the  lack  of  high  protein  food. 
Under  existing  authority,  we  have  not 


Augiist  It 

world  hunger.  It  is  no  accident  th.* 
former  President  Hoover  has  devoted^ 
good  part  of  his  recent  years  to  thewrtt? 
mg  of  a  four-volume  work  on  our  ov2" 
sea  food  programs.  It  is  a  high  trlbSl 
had  the  power  to  purchase  beef  and  other  to  President  Hoover  that  he  handled  Uit 
meat  products  or  the  high  protein  foods  program  with  the  broad  vision  and  dw« 
that  are  desperately  needed  There  Is  no  .sense  of  humanity  that  he  marUfeg^ 
single  lack  in  the  world  today  that  both  in  the  years  during  and  after  Worid 
undermines  human  healtti  more  than  the  War  I  and  again  after  World  War  D 
lack  of  protein  foods.  when  he  was  asked  by  President  Truman 

There  is  an  extremely  critical  shortage  to  direct  or  advise  on  the  feeding  of  th« 
of  such  foods  all  across  Africa.  Asia,  large  hungry  people  in  the  war-torn  countrlM 
parts  of  Latin  .America,  and  the  Middle     of  Europe  and  in  Japan. 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  of  our 
post  World  War  II  efforts  was  the  school 
lunch  program  directed  by  Gen  Douglas 
MacArthur  in  Japan,  a  program  which 
IS  paying  great  dividends  to  the  people 
of  Japan  and  the  people  of  the  United 
States  The  health  and  well-being  of 
a  whole  generation  of  Japanese  young 
people  were  ureatly  strengthened  by  the 
oversea  .school  lunch  program.s  that  were 
directed  by  General  MacArthur  in  the 
postwar  period.  It  is  one  of  the  great 
achievrments  in  the  life  of  that  re- 
nowned general.  Today,  thanks  in  part 
to  that  program.  Japan  is  the  biggest 
commercial,  hard-money  purchaser  of 
American  agricultural  commodities  in 
the  world 

Mr  Presidrnt.  this  is  a  hardheaded 
program  The  .schoolchildren  we  help 
today  with  the  .school  lunch  program, 
who  learn  to  enjoy  and  benefit  by  Amer- 
ican nnlk.  American  meat  and  .A,merican 
ai-Ticultural  products,  will  be  our  cus- 
tomers tomorrow  This  prouram  is  defi- 
nitely in  the  interest  of  American  agri- 
cultural producer.s  It  is  in  the  interest 
of  people  who  are  trying  to  as.si.st  over- 
seius.  In  the  best  .sen.sc  of  the  word,  it 
is  food  for  peace  in  action 

I  am  much  pleased  that  the  distin- 
guished senior  Senator  from  Missouri 
'Mr  Symington],  who  is  a  member  of 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations, 
and  who  has  traveled  widely  and  ob- 
.served  thtse  proirrams  in  various  parts 
of  the  world,  has  joined  me  as  a  cospon- 
.^or  of  the  amendment. 

I  hope  the  Senate  will  adopt  the 
amrndment 

Mr    SYMINGTON      Mr.  President.  It 
a  privilege  to  be  a  joint  sponsor  of 


East.  In  fact,  some  authorities  say  that 
almost  no  child  on  the  entire  Continent 
of  Africa  e.scapes  the  ravages  of  protein 
deficiency.  There  is  a  terrible  disease 
known  as  kwashiorkor,  which  is  another 
name  for  protein  deficiency.  It  Is  this 
tragic  lack  of  protein  m  the  diets  of  the 
youngsters  of  Africa  and  In  most  of  the 
other  underdeveloped  parts  of  the  world 
that  causes  the  skinny  arms  and  le^s, 
the  distended  bellies,  and  the  gaunt  faces 
of  the  children  we  see  when  we  VKsit  un- 
derdeveloped  countries 

Tlie  only  way  to  correct  that  condition 
is  by  providing  additional  protein  fcxnls. 
as  would  be  authorized  by  tills  amend- 
ment. 

We  should  also  consider  the  amend- 
ment I  have  offered  from  the  .standpK)lnt 
of  our  own  Interests. 

Tlie  amendment  will  bo  of  great  value 
to  American  producers.  We  all  know 
that  American  livestock  producers  have 
been  in  serious  economic  trouble  for  more 
than  a  year.  Tins  amendment  offers  an 
opportunity  to  take  off  the  market  some 
of  the  surplus  beef  that  is  produced  in 
tills  country  Tlie  amendment  provides 
that  the  beef  to  be  used  must  be  domesti- 
cally pr(xluced  and  used  for  the  relief  of 
boys  and  girls  overseas  through  school 
lunch  ai^d  similar  programs. 

Our  dairy  producers  and  .some  of  the 
other  pr'Xlucers  who  would  be  assisted 
by  the  amendment  have  al.so  had  prob- 
lems of  surpluses,  which  this  could  help 
relieve. 

.\t  the  present  time,  I  am  advLsed  that 
our  stxx'ks  of  nonfat  dried  milk  are  quite 
low  We  had  only  123  million  pounds 
uncommitted  July  24  compared  to  472 
million  pounds  at  the  same  time  la.st 
year  The  voluntaiy  ai;encies.  whicli 
iiave  asked  for  850  million  i^juiuLs  tliLs 
year,  have  been  assured  only  400  million. 
It  would  be  tragic  if  this  commixlity. 
wiiich  IS  the  backbone  of  .some  of  our 
.sclii>>l  aid  projects  abroad,  .should  be 
suddenly  cut  off  or  drastically  cut  back 
and  we  should  abandon  millions  of  chil- 
dren to  want  and  hunger  awain. 

I  do  not  know  of  any  program  in  our 
entire  farm  aid  operation  tiiat  deserves 
our  .support  more  than  does  the  effort  to 
contribute  to  the  improvement  of  the 
health  and  well-beinj4  of  schoolchildren 
in  tiie  developing  countries. 

During  tlie  past  week,  the  country  has 
marked  the  90th  birthday  of  former 
President  Herbert  Hoover  Mr.  Hcxjver 
is  known  around  the  world,  not  so  much 
becau.se  he  wa.s  President  of  tiie  United 
States,  important  and  significant  as  that 
honor  was.  but  because  lie  brought 
America's  agricultural  abundance  to 
bear  on  the  solution  of  the  problems  of 


IS 

thf  amendment  with  the  distinguished 
St-nator  from  South  Dakota  I  Mr.  Mc- 
Govern).  Not  only  will  the  amendment 
help  the  people  whom  we  intend  It  to 
help  under  the  foreign  aid  program.  It 
will  al.so  help  the  American  farmer. 

The  fact  that  we  reduced  the  foreign 
aid  bill  last  evening  by  several  hundred 
million  is  the  only  reason  why  we  did  not 
include  a  considerably  larger  figure  for 
this  worthy  cause  Nevertheless,  I  am 
L,'ratified  U)  know,  as  I  know  my  able 
friend  from  South  Dakota  is.  as  a  result 
of  the  actions  of  the  administration  In 
rt'cent  days  and  weeks,  that  beef  prices, 
which  had  been  falling  in  a  .serious.  If 
not  critical  fashion,  have  improved. 

It  is  this  type  of  program  that  I  be- 
lieve will  make  it  possible  for  the  cattle- 
men and  tho.se  engaged  in  the  poultry, 
diiry  products,  ricegrowing,  and  other 
h:t;h-prot«Mn  food  industries,  to  have  a 
suppt)rt  program  that  will  be,  at  the  same 
time,   not  only  in  the  best   interest  of 


.^nie  of  the  United  States,  but  also 
»»^^?ountrS  to  which  the  Executive 
2,d  coriress  h^ve  decided  to  send  this 

•*Tt  is  a  privilege  to  be  associated  with 

J  SsUnguished  Senator  from  South 

£voU    who.  without  question,  is  one 

^°e  strongest  proponents  of  American 

"^ree  the  Senate  to  accept  the  amend- 

"wr  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President.  I 
^f,o  comment  on  the  point  the  Sen- 
^^fr  f%m  M^ourl  made  about  the  re- 
fXS  of  this  amendment  to  our 
foS^c  livestock  program.  The  Sen- 
S?rom  Missouri  has  been  working  on 
fwTs  problem  diligently, 
"t  U  not  true  that  this  year,  according 
to  Department  of  Agriculture  estimates, 
^eed  products  rose  10  percent  above  last 
y^r,  when  we  were   really  in  serious 

'^'''"sYMINGTON.  That  is  true. 
What  apprehension  we  had  from  the 
^ndPOint  of  prices  later  in  the  year  was 
om  the  number  of  cows  which  would 
be  slaughtered.  In  a  program  of  tWs 
character,  a  minimum  increase  in  the 
nrice  of  beef  should  be  important  in 
maintaining  the  price  today,  which  is 
the  minimum  price  from  the  standpoint 
of  the  capacity  of  the  beef  farmer  to 
make  anv  money  out  of  his  operations. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.     I  thank  the  Sen- 
ator. 
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Mr  President,  I  am  advised  that  the 
production  of  all  beef  this  year,  exclusive 
of  farm  .slaughter  and  veal,  was  13  per- 
cent above  last  year  during  the  first  6 
months.  The  first  6  months  figures  were 
7  8  billion  pounds  in  1963.  and  8.8  billion 
pounds  in  1964. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  antici- 
pates that  the  years  production  will  run 
at  least  10  percent  over  the  16.1  billion 
total  la.st  year,  or  between  17.5  and  17.8 
billion  pounds. 

Fed  steer  prices  have  gone  up  sub- 
stantially in  Chicago  this  week  for  mar- 
ketings, for  the  first  time  this  year. 
dropped  below  a  year  ago.  This  will 
not  continue  In  view  of  the  overall  supply 
outlook. 

We  have  more  than  enough  beef. 

We  can  absorb  about  3  percent  in- 
crea.se  a  year  without  unreasonable  de- 
pre.ssion  of  prices.  I  am  sure  that  beef 
producers  would  welcome  the  export  of 
a  substantial   quantity   of   the  present 

oversupply. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Sen.itor  from  South  Dakota  yield? 

Mr.  McGOVERN.    I  yield. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  I  listened  with  interest 
to  the  Senators  presentation  of  his 
amendment.  I  note  that  he  specifies  do- 
mestic beef,  poultry  and  other  meats,  and 
dairv  products  and  other  high  protem 
foods.  The  language,  "other  high  pro- 
tein foods,"  suggests  that  the  amend- 
ment would  be  broad  enough  to  include 
fisli.  The  Senator  from  Alaska  [Mr. 
B.\RTLETT  1  of  course  is  interested  in  this 
subject  also,  and  I  wonder  whether  my 
interpretation  of  that  language  is  cor- 
rect, in  the  opinion  of  the  Senator  from 
South  Dakota? 

Mr.  McGOVERN.    Let  me  say  to  the 
Senator  from  Maine  [Mr.  Muskie],  and 


also  to  the  Senator  from  Alaska  [Mr. 
BARTLETTl  who  has  taken  a  great  inter- 
est in  this  problem  over  a  long  period 
of  time,  that  there  is  no  question  in  my 
mind  that  "other  high  protein  foods 
would  include  fish  and  fish  products. 

It  Is  one  of  the  best  possible  sources 
of  protein.  We  have  conducted  a  num- 
ber of  experiments  in  certain  countries 
with  the  use  of  fish  and  fish  products 
as  an  additive  to  the  diets  of  children 
and  adtilts  suffering  from  protein  defici- 
ency, and  it  proved  to  be  extremely  valu- 
able food.  It  would  certainly  be  covered 
by  the  term  "other  high  protein  foods." 
Mr.  MUSKIE.  I  thank  the  Senator 
for  his  explanation.  ,. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  President,  wiu 
the  Senator  from  South  Dakota  yield? 
Mr.  McGOVERN.  I  yield. 
Mr.  BARTLETT.  I  am  very  glad  that 
the  Senator  from  Maine  asked  that  ques- 
tion, and  I  am  particularly  glad  to  get 
the  answer  from  the  Senator  from  South 

Dakota.  ,        . 

We  all  know  that  fish  are  almost 
literally  bursting  with  protein.  There 
is  no  better  food  protein  than  that  which 
can  be  obtamed  from  fish  and  fish  prod- 
ucts. I  am  glad  to  support  the  Senator's 
amendment.  I  am  all  the  more  happy 
to  do  so  because  the  Senator  has  defined 
nsh,  in  his  opinion,  as  being  one  of  the 
foods  that  would  be  included. 

The  junior  Senator  from  California 
[Mr.  Salinger]  is  also  interested  in  this 
subject,  I  'though  at  the  moment  Maine 
sardines  and  Alaska  salmon  are  the  fi.sh 
products  in  surplus.  I  know  that  all  too 
frequently  California  fish   are  likewise 

in  surplus.  ^      ^  ^ 

I  thank  the  Senator  from  South  Da- 
kota for  yielding  to  me, 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  South  Dakota  yield? 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Alabama. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  have  not  talked 
with  the  chairman  of  the  committee,  the 
Senator  from  Arkansas  TMr.  Fulbright]  , 
concerning  the  Senator's  amendment, 
but  it  is  my  understanding  that  he  told 
the  Senator  from  South  Dakota  that  he 
would  be  willing  to  take  the  amendment 
to  conference. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. He  assured  me  that  he  would  ac- 
cept the  amendment. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  That  is  the  word  I 
had  heard— that  the  Senator  from  Ar- 
kansas [Mr.  PuLBRiGHT],  chairman  of  the 
committee,  would  take  the  amendment 
to  conference.  I  am  prepared  to  carry 
out  the  promise  which  he  made. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Brewster  in  the  chair) .  The  question 
is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  South  Dakota   [Mr.  Mc- 

GOVERNl. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr  BARTLETT.  Mr.  President,  I 
submit  an  amendment  which  is  at  the 
desk,  and  ask  that  it  be  stated^ 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Alaska 
will  be  stated. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  On  page  17, 
after  line  7,  it  is  proposed  to  insert  the 
following : 

SEC  403.  Section  106  of  the  Agricultural 
Trade   Development   and   Assistance   Act   or 


1954,  as  amended,  is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  a  new  sentence  as  follows: 
"When  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  has  de- 
termined that  a  domestically  produced  fish- 
ery product  is  a  surplus  agricultural  com- 
modity, as  defined  by  this  section,  the  Presl- 
shall  initiate  the  necessary  actions  for  the 
sale  of  such  products  in  accordance  with  the 
provisions  of  this  Act." 


Mr    BARTLETT.    Mr.  President,  the 
senior    Senator   from   Washington   and 
the  junior  Senator  from  Maine  and  I 
submit  this  amendment  because  we  feel 
it  is  absolutely  essential  to  do  so.    It 
appears,  unfortunately,  that  the  adop- 
tion of  such  an  amendment  is  necessary 
if  a  provision  we  adopted  last  year  is  to 
be  implemented.    Last  year  the  Senate 
added  fish  to  the  food-for-peace  pro- 
gram.   Section   403(c)    of  the  Foreign 
Assistance  Act  of  1963  added  the  follow- 
ing language  to  title  I  of  Public  Law 
480: 

For  the  purposes  of  this  title  and  title  IV, 
the  term  "surplus  agricultural  commodity 
shall  include  any  domestically  produced  fish- 
ery product  (not  including  fish  flour  until 
approved  by  the  Pood  and  Drug  Adminis- 
tration) if  the  Secretary  of  Interior  de- 
termines that  such  product  is  at  the  time  of 
exportation  in  excess  of  domestic  require- 
ments, adequate  carryover,  and  anticipated 
exports  for  dollars. 

That  amendment  had  the  active  sup- 
port of  many  Senators.    Some  of  them, 
naturallv,  represented  the  chief  fishing 
States  in  the  country— others  not.    It 
was    supported    by    the    Senator    from 
South    Dakota     (Mr.    McGovernI.     His 
interest  was  particularly  aroused  because 
of  his  former  position  as  Director  of 
the  food-for-peace  program.    He  knew 
what  fish  could  mean  to  the  program. 
He  wished  whenever  possible  and  wher- 
ever possible  to  export  fish  products  in 
order  to  supply  protein  to  the  nations  of 
the  world  so  urgently  in  need  of  it. 

The  present  Director  of  the  food-for- 
peace  program,  the  Honorable  Richard 
W  Router  was  and  Is  enthusiastic  about 
the  proposal.  All  the  great  fish  products 
with  their  high  protein  content  should 
be  made  available  on  a  wider  scale  to 
the  emerging  nations  which  participate 
in  the  food-for-peace  program. 

The  amendment  became  law  8  months 
ago  At  that  time,  there  were  in  surplus 
some  200.000  cases  of  sardines  packed 
in  Maine.  There  was  in  surplus  approx- 
imately 1.500,000  cases  of  pink  salmon, 
most  of  which  were  packed  in  Alaska. 
Those  surpluses  were  and  are  causing  the 
warehouses  to  bulge,  depressing  the  do- 
mestic market  and  discouraging  our 
fisherman  and  fishing  industry. 

According  to  the  terms  of  last  years 
amendment,  it  is  the  duty  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  to  declare  which  of 
our  domestic  fishery  products  are  in  sur- 
plus    We  know  that  salmon  and  sar- 
dines are  particularly  in  surplus.    We  do 
not  know  and  we  cannot  determine  why 
no  declaration  of  a  surplus  has  been 
made.    On  January  16  I  wTOte  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior,  asking  him  to  de- 
clare pink  salmon  In  surplus.    Cm  Jan- 
uary 30  I  received  a  reply  in  which  the 
Secretary  stated  that  there  were  strong 
indications  that  the  salmon  were  in  sur- 
plus  and   that   he   would   develop   the 
necessary  commodity  recommendations 
as  soon  as  possible.    Three  months  later 
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nothing  had  happened.  I  again  wrote 
the  Department  and  was  again  assured 
that  a  full  report  could  be  expected 
shortly.  That  %&s  April  24.  Nothing 
more  has  been  heard.  I  consider  this 
total  failure  of  Secretary  Udall  a  shock- 
ing miscarriage  of  the  will  of  Congress. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Alaska  yield? 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Maine. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  We  have  had  discu.i- 
sions  with  representatives  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior  and  the  Budget  Bu- 
reau, and  Mr.  Gordon  hiniitlf.  The  fact 
is.  on  this  question  there  has  been  no 
denial  of  the  fact*  which  the  Senator 
from  Alaska  has  just  stated,  as  I  recall, 
and  no  one  disputes  that  there  is  a  sur- 
plus in  these  camu-d  fishery  product.s. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  The  Senator  i.s  ab- 
solutely correct.  I  am  elad  that  the 
Senator  from  Maine  broutiht  that  up. 

The  senior  Senator  from  Wa,shington. 
the  junior  Senator  from  Maine,  and  I 
met  with  the  Director  of  the  Bureau  of 
the  Budget  and  one  of  his  a.<;sistants  for 
over  2  hours  off  the  the  Senate  floor  2 
months  ago.  It  \va.s  an  amazint?  meet- 
mg  at  which  the  Director  made  it  quite 
clear  that  he  personally  was  of  the  opin- 
ion then  that  adding  fish  to  the  food-for- 
peace  program  would  most  likely  hurt 
the  fishing  industry,  not  help  it.  Mr 
Gordon  was  willing  to  substitute  his 
judgment  for  that  of  the  Bureau  of  Com- 
mercial Fisheries,  P'ood  for  Peace  Ad- 
ministration, the  fishuiK  industry.  Con- 
gress, and  the  President.  As  I  said.  I 
was  amazed. 

So  far  as  we  could  determine,  the  Bu- 
reau thought  that  This  was  not  a  eood 
program.  So  they  did  not  propose  to  do 
anything  about  it.  "Whether  that  is  .so  or 
not,  it  is  surely  a  fact  that  nothing  has 
been  done. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Will  the  Senator  yield 
further? 

Mr.  BARTLETT      I  yield 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  We  have  discussed 
briefly  one  of  the  criteria  that  were  set 
out  in  the  leglslatimi  last  year  That  is 
that  there  be  a  production  in  exce.ss  of 
domestic  requirements  Two  other  cri- 
teria were  laid  down.  One  was  that 
there  be  an  adequate  inventory  carryover 
for  the  needs  of  the  industry  and  the 
domestic  market.  The  other  was  that 
we  anticipated  the  pu&.sibility  uf  develop- 
ing exports  for  dollars. 

We  have  met  most  of  the.se  tesUs  on  at 
least  a  prima  facie  ba^is.  and  I  think  on 
a  stronger  basis  than  that.  Our  facts  in 
that  connection  have  not  been  disputed 
by  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget.  And  for 
all  practical  purpo.ses,  so  far  as  we  know, 
the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  does  not  dis- 
pute that  we  have  met  the  three  criteria 
laid  down  under  the  act  Is  that  cor- 
rect? 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  That  is  absolutely 
correct.  And  loni;  a«o.  at  a  point  in 
time  not  too  distant  from  the  enactment 
of  the  bill  last  year,  all  of  us  concerned 
started  to  work^or  so  we  thought — with 
the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  and  with  the 
Department  of  the  Interior.  We  worked 
under  the  assiunption.  which  we  thought 
we  were  entitled  to  entertain,  that  soon 
the  program  would  be  in  effect. 


I  believe  the  Senator  from  Maine  I  Mr. 
MusKiEl  has  a  letter  m  his  lile.  which 
he  now  hdlds  in  his  hand,  dated  back  in 
P^ebruary,  from  an  official  of  the  IX^part- 
ment  of  the  Interior  The  letter  paints 
a  rosy  picture  iri  regard  to  implementa- 
tion of  the  prot,'ram,  and  palnt.s  a  :-;loomy 
picture  in  respect  to  the  surplus  that 
e.xist.s. 

We  thought  that  very  shortly  after 
that  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  would 
declare  these  stocks  to  be  surplus,  as  he 
is  charged  with  doing  under  the  law. 
We  thought  Secretary  Udall  would  rec- 
ommend to  the  Director  of  the  Bureau  of 
the  Budiiet.  and  any  other  auencles  tliat 
had  to  be  informed,  that  the  proi;ram 
sliould  be  made  effective 

Mr  SP.ARKMAN  Mr  Pre.sident.  will 
the  Senator  yield '^ 

Mr  BARTLETT  I  am  particularly 
tjlad  to  yield  to  the  SenaUir  from  Ala- 
bama Above  all  things.  I  think  it  is 
important  that  the  understanding  of  the 
committee  m  regard  to  the  proi^ram  be 
made  known  I  have  a  feeling  that  the 
committee  accepted  this  amendment  last 
year  with  a  notion,  idea,  hope,  and  be- 
lief that  It  would  be  operative. 

Mr  SPARKMAN.  Mr  President.  I 
supported  this  amendment  in  the  com- 
mittee 

Mr.  BARTLKTT      I  know  that 

Mr     SPARK.MAN       I    supported    the 
amendment  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate 
I  supported  it  in  the  conference;  and  It 
became  law 

I  say  in  the  be^'innint;  that  I  hope  the 
Senator  will  not  uisist  on  the  present 
amendment  I  believe  we  can  take  care 
of  It  in  another  way.  by  makmij  the 
record  crystal  clear  that  the  mtrnt  of 
Congress  is  that  this  prouram  be  im[)le- 
mented.  And  that  is  the  trouble.  The 
law  IS  on  the  books  It  just  has  not  been 
put  into  effect  We  did  intend  that  it 
be  put  into  effect  And  we  intend  now 
that  It  be  put  into  effect. 

Let  me  say  furthfimore  that  I  support 
what  was  said  with  reference  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  Mr  McGovfrnI  that  we  believe 
that  under  the  wording  of  the  amend- 
ment, fish  and  fish  products  would  be 
included.  It  specifically  states:  "other 
protein  products  " 

I  am  not  an  expert  on  these  matters 
But  I  believe  that  fish  and  fish  product.s 
are  recognized  as  possessing  about  as  hiuh 
a  protein  content  a^-  any  category  of  food 
that  we  have  I  am  perfectly  wiUinj,^  to 
say  to  the  Senator  that  it  vas  our  intent 
to  write  this  provision  into  the  law  and 
that  It  be  activated  Tliat  is  our  intent 
now  I  feel  confident  that  had  this  mat- 
ter been  called  to  our  attention,  we  would 
have  made  a  strong  recommendation  in 
the  committee  report  with  reference  to 
It. 

I  state  here,  as  a  matter  of  record  on 
the  floor  of  the  .Senate  that  we  intended 
that  It  be  activated  And  we  still  do 
intend  that 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  I  am  encourak'ed  by 
what  the  Senat^jr  from  Alabama  had  to 
say 

Mr.  MAGNUSON  Mr  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BARTLE-TT.     I  yield. 


August  It 

Mr  MAGNUSON  I  associate  my«.if 
with  what  the  Senator  from  MalneiM 
MUSKIE  1 ,  the  Senator  from  South  DaknJ 
ta  I  Mr.  Mf  Govern),  and  the  Senate^ 
from  Alaska  I  Mr.  BartlettI  have  s^ 
Surely  all  of  us  thought  we  did  do  som^ 
thing  about  this  program  when  we  ra 
acted  It  into  law.  I,  too,  am  alarmed  bi 
the  lack  of  attention  Riven  to  this  fin! 
program  by  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget 
and  the  Department  of  the  Interior 

I  hope  that  the  Senator  from  Alabama 
I  Mr.  S^■.^RKM.^Nl  uses  his  very  ^reat  in- 
fluence  in  this  matter.  He  has  great  in^ 
fluence  with  those  engaged  in  this  pro! 
gram.  I  hope  that  other  Senators  use 
their  influence  aLso  If  not.  the  Senator 
from  Washington  will  have  to  suggest 
that  when  the  forei^-n  aid  appropriation 
bill  comes  along,  we  designate  x  number 
of  dollars  for  that  purpo.se.  It  would 
be  -so  much  better  if  they  were  to  do  it 
and  abide  by  the  law.  than  if  we  were 
forced  to  do  such  a  thing. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  Pre.sident,  I 
auree  with  the  Senator  from  Washington 
that  the  better  system,  the  better  way 
the  orderly  way  would  be  to  activate  the 
program,  as  was  very  clearly  the  intent 
of  Congress  I  feel  confident  that  tha*. 
will  be  done. 

I  give  assurance  to  all  Senators  that  I 
shall  be  glad  to  do  whatever  I  can  to  see 
that  the  program  is  activated  I  cannot 
speak  for  the  chairman.  If  I  recall  cor- 
rectly, he  was  an  active  supporter  of  the 
program  last  vear. 

Mr  MAGNUSON  He  is  ven,-  active. 
I  know  he  is  very  concerned  and  will  be 
with  us  all  the  way. 

Mr  SPARKMAN  He  was  active  on 
the  committee,  on  the  floor  of  the  Sen- 
ate, and  in  the  conference 

Mr.  BARTLP:TT  That  Is  correct  I 
talked  with  the  chairman  this  afternoon. 
He  did  not  have  an  opportunity  to  study 
the  specific  wording  of  the  amendmem, 
so  he  did  not  promise  to  support  it.  He 
did  .^ay  that  he  was  and  is  in  favor  of  the 
program 

Mr  SPARKMAN  This  is  correct.  I 
feel  certain  h*-  will  lend  his  support  to- 
ward getting  the  proper  officials  to  go 
ahead  and  do  what  they  ought  to  do 
undt-r  the  law  now  on  tiie  statute  books. 

Mr  BAR  TLETT.  Then  we  shall  have 
two  powerful  right  arms  helping  u.s — the 
right  arm  of  the  Senator  from  Alabama 
and  the  right  arm  of  the  Senator  from 
Arkansiis 

Mr  MUSKIE  Mr  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr    BARTLETT      I  yield. 

Mr  MUSKIE.  I  appreciate  the  re- 
a^.^urance  of  the  Senator  from  Alabama. 
It  is  a  restatement  of  what  I  know  to 
have  been  his  intent  a  year  ago  when  this 
language  was  incorporated  in  the  bill. 

Constantly  when  we  are  considering 
amendment's  of  this  nature  to  a  bill  on 
the  floor  of  the  Senate,  we  are  asked  by 
administrators  of  agencies  to  u.se  flexible 
language.  And  yet  when  we  do  use  the 
flexible  language,  the  language  is  used 
to  flout  the  will  of  Congress.  Here  we 
have  language  that  is  flexible.  But  the 
Intent  is  clear.  It  has  been  clear  ever 
since  the  bill  was  enacted  into  law  last 
year.     An  agency  uses  the  flexible  Ian- 
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^,^e  not  to  implement  the  right  of  Con- 

'^  r  vit  to  th.wart  it.  ^     ^ 

gxii^.  "ir'oTLETT     The  agency  tries  to 

^'^.mP  the  will  of  Congress. 
"TmUSKIE.     That  is  correct^ 

JJr  ^PARKMAN.     Mr.    President.    I 

fl.P  we  have  made  our  intent  even 
"te  clear  today.  I  doubt  that  there  is 
fsingle  Senator  who  is  opposed  to  it. 

Mr  McGOVERN     Mr.  President,  will 

^'ifBTRTLETT.     I  am  happy  to  yield 
,hp  Senator  from  South  Dakota  whose 

ncepti^"  of  what  we  thought  was  going 
o  be  a  worthwhile  program.  It  will  be 
.uch  if  we  ever  get  it  going. 

Mr  M.GOVERN.  Mr.  President,  as 
the  Senator  knows.  I  supported  this  pro- 
.ram  and  have  supported  it  since  its  in- 
reution  I  wholeheartedly  agree  with 
he  Senator  from  Wa.shington  [Mr. 
M^GNTsoNl  the  Senator  from  Alabama 
rwr'  Sp^RKMA^•l.  the  Senator  from 
Maine  Mr  Mi'skieI.  and  the  Senator 
from  Ala.'^ka  !  Mr  BartlettI.  I  believe 
•hi<  is  an  important  matter. 

Thcr"^  are  not  very  many  people  in  the 
world  who  are  actually  starving  to  death 
any  more  But  we  have  hundreds  of 
millions  of  people  who  have  very  badly 
balanced  diets  and  are  suffering  from 
malnutrition  of  one  kind  or  another. 
The  basic  cause  of  that  malnutrition  Is 
the  lack  of  proper  foods.  ^   ^      . 

In  most  countries,  people  can  find  suf- 
ficient volume  of  food  to  eat.  but  they 
do  not  have  the  correct  mixture.  Add- 
in*:  even  a  modest  amount  of  fish  or  fish 
product.s  to  a  diet  can  perform  almost 
miraculous  results  In  terms  of  human 
health  On  humanitarian  grounds  alone. 
a.'^ide  from  what  the  proposal  might 
mean  to  our  own  domestic  economy,  we 
outiht  t^)  implement  it  as  quickly  and  as 
effect ivelv  as  we  can. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
In  \1ew  of  what  has  transpired  here  to- 
dftv,  I  hope  that  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior within  the  next  week — It  should 
not  take  until  sundown  tomorrow,  in 
fact— will  declare  these  stocks  of  fish  in 
.sijrphis.  as  he  should  have  done  long  ago 
under  the  law,  and  that  soon  thereafter 
the  pros-' ram  will  be  put  into  effect. 

In  the  li^ht  of  what  the  Senator  from 
Alabama  I  Mr.  SparkmanI  has  said — and 
I  realize  that  the  Public  Law  480  Is  a 
disoretionarv  procram,  but  I  did  not  re- 
alize It  would  prove  to  be  quite  as  dis- 
cretionary as  it  has — and  because  of  the 
fine  support  that  he  has  given.  I  with- 
draw the  amendment. 


become  something  of  a  volcanic  issue  in 
the  country. 

I  believe  that  interest  in  the  so-called 
reapportionment    question    began    with 
the  case  of  Baker  against  Carr  in  1962. 
That  case  emanated  from  the  State  of 
Tennessee,    and    in    the   course    of   the 
Supreme    Court's    decision    there    were 
finally  filed  at  least  60  suits  in  37  States. 
In  some  cases  there  was  reapportion- 
ment, and  in  other  cases  there  was  not. 
But  overshadowing  all  of  that  came 
another  line  of  decisions  by  the  Supreme 
Court,  the  principal  one  of  which  is  the 
case  of  Reynolds  against  Sims,   which 
came  out  of  Alabama.    Jointly  with  that 
case,  the  Court  undertook  to  consider 
a  case  from  the  southern  district  of  New 
York  on  appeal,  a  case  from  Maryland 
on  appeal,  a  case  from  Virginia  on  ap- 
peal, a  case  from  Delaware  on  appeal, 
and  a  case  from  Colorado  on  appeal.   But 
the  decision  in  the   case   of   Reynolds 
against  Sims  covers  the  entire  question. 
First.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  at  this  point  in  my  remarks  the 
dissenting  opinion  of  Associate  Justice 
John  Marshall  Harlan. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  opinion 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Dissenting  Opinion  of  Associate  Justice 
John  MARSH.rLL  Harl.^n  in  the  Case  of 
Reynolds  v.  Sims 

(June  15.  1964) 
Mr.  Justice  Harlan,  dissenting: 
In  these  coses  the  Court  holds  that  seats 
in  the  legislatures  of  rlx  States'  are  rp- 
portloned  In  ways  that  violate  the  Federal 
Constitution.  Under  the  Court's  ruling  It  is 
bound  to  follow  that  the  legislatures  in  all 
but  a  few  of  the  other  44  States  will  meet  the 
same  fate.=  These  decisions,  with  Wesberry 
V  Sanders.  376  U.S.  1.  involving  congressional 
districting  by  the  States,  and  Gray  v.  San- 
ders, 372  U.S.  368.  relating  to  elections  for 
statewide  office,  have  the  eflfect  of  placing 
basic  aspects  of  state  political  systems  under 
the  pervasive  overlordship  of  the  Federal 
Judiciary.  Once  again.'  I  must  register  my 
protest. 

PRELIMINARY    STATEMENT 

Today's  holding  Is  that  the  equal  protec- 
tion clause  of  the  14th  amendment  requires 
every  Stete  to  structure  its  legislature  so 
that  all  the  members  of  each  house  represent 
BubetantlEdly  the  same  number  of  people; 
other  factors  may  be  given  play  only  to  the 
extent  that  they  do  not  significantly  en- 
croach on  this  basic  "population"  principle. 
Whatever  mav  be  thought  of  this  holding 
as  a  piece  of  jwlltlcal  Ideology— and  even  on 
that  score  the  political  history  and  practices 
of  this  country  from  Its  earliest  beginnings 
leave  wide  room  for  debate  (see  the  dlssent- 
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AMENDMENT     NO 

Mr  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  on  be- 
half of  the  distinguished  majority 
leader  and  myself  I  offer  an  amendment 
to  the  pending  bill.  I  presume  the  for- 
eign assistance  bill  is  the  pending  busi- 
ness before  the  Senate.     Am  I  correct? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  is  correct. 

Mr  DIRKSEN.  I  offer  the  amend- 
ment to  the  pending  bill.  I  do  not  in- 
tend to  di-scuss  the  subject  very  long 
toniKht.  Copies  of  the  amendment  have 
been  given  to  all  Senators  and  the  press 
and  so  far  as  I  know,  to  all  Members  of 
the  House  The  subject  has  been  pend- 
ing for  quite   a  long  time,  and  it  has 


» Alabama.  Colorado,  Delaware.   Maryland, 
New  York.  Virginia. 

"  In  the  Virginia  case,  Davis  v.  Mann.  post. 
p  _  the  defendants  Introduced  an  exhibit 
prepM-ed  by  the  staff  of  the  Bureau  of  Public 
Administration  of  the  University  of  Virginia 
In  which  the  Virginia  Legislature,  now  held 
to  be  unconstitutionally  apportioned,  was 
ranked  eighth  among  the  50  States  in  "rep- 
resentatives." with  population  taken  as 
the  basis  of  representation.  The  Court  notes 
that  before  the  end  of  1962,  litigation  attack- 
ing the  apportionment  of  State  legislatures 
h^  been  instituted  in  at  least  34  States. 
Ante.  p.  21.  note  30.    See  Infra,  p.  24. 

»See  Baker  v.  Carr,  369  U.S.  186.  330.  and 
the  dissenting  opinion  of  Frankfurter.  J..  In 
which  I  Joined.  Id.,  at  266;  Gray  v.  Sanders 
372  U.S.  368,  382;    Wesberry  v.  Sanders.  376 
U.S.  1.  20. 


Ing  opinion  of  Frankfurter,  J.,  In  Baker  v. 
Carr.  369  U.S.  186,  266.  301-323)— I  think  It 
demonstrable  that  the  14th  amendment  does 
not  Impose  this  political  tenet  on  the  States 
or  authorize  this  Court  to  do  so. 

The     Court's     constitutional     discussion, 
found  in   Its  opinion  in  the  Alabama  cases 
(Nos.  23,  27,  41,  ante  p.  — )    and  more  par- 
ticularly at  pages  26-33  thereof,  is  remarkable 
(as,   indeed,    is   that  found  In  the  separate 
opinions  of  my  Brothers  Stewart  and  Clark, 
ante,  pp.  — ,  — )    for  Its  failure  to  address 
itself   at   all   to   the    14th   amendment  as   a 
whole   or    t<j   the    legislative   history   of   the 
amendment  pertinent  to  the  matter  at  hand. 
Stripped  of  aphorisms,  the  Court's  argument 
bolls  down  to  the  assertion  that  petitioners' 
right  to  vote  has  been  Invidiously  "debased" 
or    "diluted"   by  systems   of   apportionment 
which  entitle  them  to  vote  for  fewer  legisla- 
tors than  other  voters,  an  assertion  which  is 
tied  to  the  equal  protection  clause  only  by 
the     constitutionally     frail     tautology     that 
"equal"  means  "equal." 

Had  the  Court  paused  to  probe  more  deeply 
into  the  matter,  it  would  have  found  that 
the   equal   protection   clause   was   never   in- 
tended to  inhibit  the  States  in  choosing  any 
democratic    method    they    pleased    for    the 
apportionment    of    their    legislatures.      This 
is  shown  by  the  language  of  the  14th  amend- 
ment taken  as  a  whole,  by  the  understanding 
of  those  who  proposed  and  ratified  it,  and  by 
the  political  practices   of  the  States  at  the 
time  the  amendment  was  adopted.    It  is  con- 
firmed by  numerous  State  and  congressional 
actions    "since     the    adoption    of    the     14th 
amendment,  and  by  the  common  understand- 
ing of  the  amendment  as  evidenced  by  sub- 
sequent constitutional  amendments  and  de- 
ci.=ions  of   this  Court  before  Baker  v.  Carr, 
supra,  made  an  abrupt  break  with  the  past 
in  1962. 

The  failure  of  the  Court  to  consider  any 
of  these  matters  cannot  be  excused  or  ex- 
plained by  any  concept  of  "developing"  con- 
stitutionalism. It  is  meaningless  to  speak 
of  constitutional  "development"  when  both 
the  language  and  history  of  the  controlling 
provisions  of  the  Constitution  are  wholly 
ignored.  Since  it  can,  I  think,  be  shown  t>e- 
yond  doubt  that  State  legislative  apportion- 
ments, as  such,  are  wholly  free  of  constitu- 
tional limitations,  save  such  as  may  be  im- 
posed bv  the  republican  form  of  government 
clause  (Const.,  art.  IV.  sec.  4),*  the  Court's 
actions  now  bringing  them  within  the  pur- 
view of  the  14th  amendment  amounts  to 
nothing  less  than  an  exercise  of  the  amending 
power  bv  this  Court. 

So  far  as  the  Federal  Constitution  is  con- 
cerned, the  complaints  in  these  cases  should 
all  hpve  been  dismissed  below  for  failure  to 
state  a  cause  of  action,  because  what  has 
been  alleged  or  proved  shows  no  violation  of 
any  constitutional  right. 

Before  proceeding  to  my  argument  it 
should  be  observed  that  nothing  done  in 
Baker  v.  Carr.  supra,  or  in  the  two  cases  that 
followed  in  its  wake.  Gray  v.  Sanders  and 
Wesberry  v.  Sanders,  supra,  from  which  the 
Court  quotes  at  some  length,  forecloses  the 
conclusion  which  I  reach. 

Baker  decided  only  that  claims  such  as 
those  made  here  are  within  the  competence 
of  the  Federal  courts  to  adjudicate.  Al- 
though  the  Court   stated  as  its   conclusion 


♦That  clause,  which  manifestly  has  no 
bearing  on  the  claims  made  In  these  cases, 
see  V  Elliot's  "Debates  on  the  Adoption  or 
the  Federal  Constitution"  (1845),  332-333, 
could  not  in  any  event  be  the  foundation 
for  judicial  relief.  Luther  v.  Borden.  7  How. 
1  42-44-  Ohio  ex  rel.  Bryant  v.  Akron  Metro- 
politan'Park  District.  281  U.S.  74.  79^0; 
Highland  Farms  Dairy.  Inc..  v.  Agnew.  300 
US  608,  612.  In  Baker  v.  Carr,  supra,  at 
277  the  Court  stated  that  reliance  on  the 
Republican  Form  of  Government  Clause 
"would  be  futile." 


/    / 
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that  the  allegation*  of  a  flenlal  of  equal  pro- 
tection preaested  "a  justiciable  consutu- 
tlonal  cauae  of  action,*'  369  US  .  at  237.  It  la 
evident  from  the  Coiirt'B  opinion  that  It  waa 
concerned  all  but  excluelvely  with  Justiciabil- 
ity and  gave  no  eerloua  attention  to  the  ques- 
tion whether  the  equal  protection  clause 
touches  State  legislative  apportionments* 
Neither  the  opinion  of  the  Court  nor  any  of 
the  concurring  opinions  considered  the  rel- 
evant text  of  the  14th  amendment  or  any  of 
the  historical  matertals  bearing  on  that 
question.  None  of  the  naaterlals  was  briefed 
or  otherwise  brought  to  the  Court's  atten- 
tion/" 

In  the  Gray  ca»e  the  Court  expressly  laid 
aside  the  appllcablUcy  to  state  lei^islative 
apportionment*  of  the  "nne  person  one  vote" 
theory  there  found  to  require  the  striking 
down  of  the  Georgia  county  unit  system. 
See  372  U.S.  at  376.  and  the  concurring 
opinion  of  Stewart.  J.,  joined  by  ClarH,  J  . 
Id  .  at  381-383. 

In  Wesberry.  Involwlng  cont?re88iun.il  dis- 
tricting, the  decision  resOed  on  article  I.  sec- 
tion 2.  of  the  Constitution.  The  Court  ex- 
pressly did  not  reach  the  arguments  put 
forward  concerning  the  equ.il  protection 
clause.    See  378  U.S.  at  8,  note  10 

Thus  It  seems  abundantly  clear  thtit  the 
Court  Is  entirely  free  to  deal  with  the  cases 
presently  before  It  In  Ught  ut  materials  now 
called  to  Its  attention  for  the  first  time  To 
these  I  now  turn.  , 

t    f 

A    The  language  of  the  14th  amendment 

The  Court  relies  exclusively  on  that  por- 
tion of  section  1  of  the  14th  amendment 
which  provides  that  no  State  sh.ill  "deny  to 
Any  person  within  Its  Jurisdiction  the  equal 
protection  of  the  1»W8."  and  dl.sregiird.s 
entirely  the  significance  of  section  2,  which 
reads 

"Representatives  shill  be  apportioned 
among  the  several  Sti'.e*  according  to  their 
respective  numbers,  counting  the  whf^ie  num- 
ber of  persons  in  each  State,  excluding 
Indians  not  taxed.  But  when  the  right  to 
vote  at  any  election  fcff  the  rhot'^e  of  electors 
for  President  and  Vice  Pre.slrlent  of  the 
United  States,  Representatives  !n  CnnRress. 
the  Executive  and  Judicial  officers  of  a  St;ate. 
or  the  members  of  tfte  Leglslatvire  thereof, 
is  denied  to  any  of  tlie  male  lnhablt:ints  of 
sach  State,  being  tw«nty-one  yeirs  nf  age, 
and  citizens  of  the  Ualted  States,  or  In  any 
wav  abridged,  except  for  par'icipation  In 
rebellion,  or  other  crime,  the  busls  -/f  repre- 
sentation therein  shall  be  reduced  In  the 
propfirtlon  which  the  nimiber  of  riiich  male 
citizens  shall  bear  to  the  whole  number  of 
m.ile  citizens  twenty-one  vears  of  age  In 
SM -h    State." 

The  amendment  Is  a  single  text  It  was 
Introduced  and  dlscu-^sed  as  such  In  the 
Recor..<itructlon  Committee."   which   reported 


^  It  is  fair  to  say  thar^  bcymd  dl-scusslon 
of  a  large  number  of  cfwes  having  no  rele- 
vance to  this  question,  the  Courf's  views  on 
this  subject  were  full;?  .stated  in  the  compass 
of  a  single  sentence:  "Judicial  standards  un- 
der the  equal  protection  clau.se  are  well 
developed  and  familiar,  a*id  It  has  been  open 
to  courts  since  the  er.aetment  of  the  14th 
amendment  to  determine.  If  on  the  particu- 
lar facts  they  mtist,  that  a  discrimination 
rf'flects  no  policy,  but  simply  arbitrary  and 
capricious  action."     389  U  S    at  226 

Except  perhaps  for  the  "crazrv  quilt"  doc- 
trine of  my  Brother  Clark.  369  U  3  ,  at  251. 
nothing  is  added  to  this  by  any  of  the  con- 
curring opinions,  id.,  ftt  24 i,  265 

•The  cryptic  remands  In  Scholle  v.  Hare. 
369  U.S.  428,  and  WMCA.  Irw  ,  v  Simon.  370 
US  190.  on  the  authoflty  of  Baker,  had  noth- 
ing to  say  on  the  question  now  before  the 
Court. 

'See  the  Journal  of  the  Committee,  re- 
printed  in   Kandrlck,   The    Journal    of    the 


It  to  the  Congress.  It  was  dl.scu.s.sed  as  a 
unit  In  Congress  and  prop<,>8ed  as  a  unit  to 
the  States.'  which  ratified  It  as  a  unit  A 
proposal  to  split  up  the  amendment  and  sub- 
mit each  section  to  the  .States  as  a  sf'parate 
amendment  wa.s  rejected  by  the  .^'tu.ite  ' 
Whatever  one  might  take  to  be  the  applica- 
tion to  these  caaos  "f  the  equ.il  protection 
clause  If  It  stood  alone.  I  am  unable  to  un- 
derstand the  Courts  utter  disregard  ^f  the 
second  section  which  expressly  recognizes 
the  States"  ;)ower  to  deny  "or  In  any  way" 
abridge  the  rlgh'  ol  their  lnhablt.\nt8  to  vote 
for  the  members  of  the  [State]  legislature." 
and  Its  express  provision  of  a  remedy  for 
such  denial  or  abridgement.  The  compre- 
hensive scope  .>f  the  second  section  and  Its 
particular  reference  to  the  State  legislatures 
precludes  the  suggestion  that  the  first  section 
was  Intended  to  have  the  result  reached  by 
the  Court  t'lday  If  Indeed  the  words  of  the 
14th  amendment  speak  for  themselves,  as 
the  majority's  disregard  i)f  history  seems  to 
Imply,  they  speak  as  clearly  as  may  be  against 
the  construction  which  the  majority  puts  on 
them.  But  we  are  not  limited  to  the  lan- 
guage of    the  amendment  Itself. 

B    Proposal  and   ratification  of   the 
amendment 

The  history  of  tne  adoption  of  the  14th 
ameaclment  provides  conclusive  evidence  that 
neither  th'^se  who  proposed  nor  those  who 
ratified  the  amendment  believed  that  the 
equal  protection  clause  limited  the  power  of 
the  States  to  apportion  their  legislatures  as 
they  saw  fit  Moreover,  the  history  demon- 
strates that  the  Intention  to  leave  this  power 
undisturbed  was  deliberate  and  was  widely 
believed  to  be  essential  to  the  adoption  of 
the  amendment 

111  Proposal  of  the  amendment  In  Con- 
fess— A  resolution  propx^lng  what  bec-ame 
the  14th  amendment  was  reported  to  both 
Houses  of  Concrees  by  the  Rev-<justructlon 
Committee  of  Fifteen  on  April  '30.  1806." 
The  tlrst  two  sections  of  the  proposed  amend- 
ment read 

".Sec.  1.  No  State  shall  make  or  enforce  any 
l.iw  which  shall  abridge  the  privileges  or  im- 
munities of  citizens  of  the  United  States,  nor 
shall  any  State  deprive  any  p>ers»in  of  life 
llt>erty,  or  property  without  due  process  of 
law,  nor  deny  to  any  person  within  Its  Juris- 
diction the  equal  protection  of  the  laws 

■  Sec.  2.  Repr'^sentatlves  sh^iU  be  app<^- 
tl.ined  amoni;  the  several  States  which  may 
be  Included  within  this  Union,  ivccordlng  Uj 
their  respectue  numbers,  counting  the  whole 
number  of  persons  In  each  Stiite.  excluding 
Indians  not  taxed  But  whenever.  In  .uiy 
State,  the  elective  franchise  shall  be  denied 
to  any  p«jrtlon  of  Its  niale  citizens  not  less 
th.m  twenty-one  years  of  age,  or  In  any  way 
abridged  except  for  partlcit>atlon  In  refjeUion 
or  other  crime,  the  busts  of  representation  In 
such  State  shall  be  reduced  In  the  propor- 
tion which  the  number  of  such  male  cltlx^ns 
shall  bear  to  the  whole  number  of  male  citi- 
zens not  less  than  twenty-one  years  of  age  "  " 

In  the  House,  Thaddeus  Stevens  Introduced 
debate  .m  the  resolution  on  May  8  In  his 
opening  remarks.  Stevens  explained  why  he 
s'ip!X)rted  the  resolution  although  it  fell  "far 
shurt"  of  his  wl.shee: 

"I  believe  It  Is  all  that  can  be  obtained  In 
the    present    state    of    public    opinion.     Not 


only  Congress  but  the  several  States  are  to 
be  consulted.  Upon  a  careful  survey  of  the 
whole  ground,  we  did  not  believe  that  19  of 
the  loyal  States  could  be  Induced  to  ratify 
any  proposition  more  stringent  than  this  "  u 

In  explanation  of  this  belief,  he  asked  the 
House  to  remember  "that  3  monthe 
since,  and  more,  the  committee  reported  and 
the  Hou.se  adopted  a  proposed  amendment 
fixing  the  biusls  of  representation  in  such 
way  as  would  surely  have  secured  the  en- 
franchisement of  every  citizen  at  no  dis- 
tant period."  but  that  propositi  had  been  re- 
jected by  the  Senate."  " 

He  then  explained  the  Impact  of  the  first 
section  of  the  proprvscd  amendment,  par- 
tlcularly    the   equal    protection   clause 

"This  amendment  allows  Congress  t<3  cor- 
rect the  unjust  lo;;lslatloti  of  the  States,  go 
far  that  the  law  which  operates  upon  one 
man  shall  operate  equally  upon  all.  What- 
ever law  punishes  a  white  man  for  a  crime 
shall  punish  the  black  man  precisely  in  the 
same  way  and  to  the  same  degree  What- 
e\er  law  protects  the  white  man  shall  afford 
"equal"  protection  to  the  black  man  What- 
ever means  of  redre.'is  Is  atforded  to  one 
shall  be  aiTorded  to  all  Whatever  law  allows 
the  white  man  to  testify  In  court  shall  allow 
the  tn.m  of  color  to  do  the  same  These  are 
great  advantages  over  their  present  codes. 
Now  different  degrees  of  punishment  are  in- 
flicted, not  on  account  of  the  magnitude  of 
the  crime,  but  according  to  the  color  of  the 
skin.  Now  color  disqualifies  a  man  from 
testifying  In  courts,  or  being  tried  In  the 
same  way  as  white  men  I  need  not  enu- 
merate these  p.irtlal  and  oppressive  laws. 
Unless  the  Constitution  should  restrain  them 
those  States  will  all,  I  fear,  keep  up  this  dis- 
crimination and  crush  to  death  the  hated 
freedmen  "  •* 

He  turned  next  to  the  second  section, 
which  he  said  he  considered  "the  most  Im- 
portant In  the  article."  '"  Its  effect,  he  said. 
was  to  ttx  "the  basis  of  representation  la 
Congress."  "  In  unmistakable  terms,  he  rec- 
ftgnlzed  the  power  of  a  State  to  wlthliold 
tlie  right  to  vote. 

"If  any  Suite  shall  exclude  any  of  her 
adult  male  citizens  from  the  elective  fran- 
chise, or  abridge  that  right,  she  shall  forfeit 
her  right  to  representation  In  the  s.ime  pro- 
portion The  effect  of  this  provlsu  n  will  be 
either  to  compel  the  States  to  grant  uni- 
versal suflrage  or  so  to  shear  them  U\  their 
power  as  to  keep  them  fire\er  In  a  hope- 
less minority  In  the  National  Government, 
both  leglsl.itlve  and  executive  "  ' 

Closing  his  dlscus.'ilon  of  the  second  sec- 
tion, he  noted  his  dislike  for  the  fact  that 
It  allowed  "the  States  to  discriminate  [with 
respect  to  the  right  to  vote)  among  the  same 
class,  and  receive  proportionate  credit  in 
representation."  '• 

Toward  the  end  of  the  debate  3  days 
later.  Mr  iJU.t'ham.  the  author  of  the  first 
-.ectlon  In  tlie  Rt-constructlon  Committee 
md  its  leading  proponent,"  concluded  hla 
discussion  "f  It  with  the  following: 


J.rint  Commute  of  Fifteen  on  Reconstruction 
(1914) . B3-117 

'See  the  debates  In  Congress  Cong  Olobe, 
3yth  Cong  .  Is:  .sess..  2459-3149.  passim  (IB66) 
I  hereafter  Globe) . 

•  Globe  3040 

"  Globe  2265,  2286 

"  As   reported   In   the   House.     Olobe   2286. 
For  prior  versions  of  the  amendment  In  the 
Reconstruction  Committee,  see  Kendrlck,  op 
clt  ,  supra,  note  7,  83   117      The  work  of  the 
Reconstrvictlon    Committee    Is    discussed    In 


Kendrlck,  supra,  and  Flack,  the  adoption  of 
the  14th  amendment  (1908).  55-139.  p.isslm. 

"  Globe  '2459 

'•  Ibid.  Stevens  was  referring  to  a  proposed 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  which  pro- 
vided that  "whenever  tlie  elective  frmchlae 
shall  be  denied  or  abridged  In  any  State  on 
account  of  race  or  color,  all  persons  therein 
of  such  race  or  color  shall  be  excluded  from 
the  basis  of  representation."'  Globe  535  It 
passed  the  House,  id  ,  at  538,  but  did  not 
muster  the  necessary  two-thirds  vote  In  the 
Senate.  Id  .  at  1289. 

|«  Globe  2459 

'»Ibld. 

•••  Ibid 

''  Ibid 

"Globe  2460. 

'•Kendrlck,  op.  clt..  supra,  note  7.  87.  106; 
Flack,  op.  clt..  supra,  note  11.  60-68,  71. 


l96Jt 

„  -  me   Mr.  speaker.  In  passing,  to  say 

"*^th^  aiiendm^t  takes  from  no  SUte 

*«*^Tt  tSt  ever  pertained  to  It.    No  State 

•"^  IS,  SerXt.  under  the  forms  of  law 

'  l^^   to   deny   to  any  freeman  the 
otherwise     to    ae    y  '  abrtdae 
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"^aV.  the  right,  under  the  forms  of  law 
"^  l^^  to  deny  to  any  freeman  the 
*  "f^n^SJtlo^  of  the  laws  or  to  abridge 
•«»'^„  P.'JeTe^  or  Immunities  of  any  citizen 
^'.»,^  ReuubUc,  although  many  of  them  have 
"'fmSa^d  exercised  the  power,  and  that 
•"^.^frSiedv  The  amendment  does  not 
•""^^tJe  second  section  shows,  the  power 
Tco^gress    of    regulating    suffrage    In   the 

^veral  States.""  ■■'  | 

HA  immediately  continued. 

■4e  second  section  excludes  the  conclu- 

.  o  that  by  the  first  section  suffrage  is  sub- 

r«dtl    congressional    law;    saye^^indeed 

'^th  this  exception,  that  as  the  right  In  the 

!l^nle  of  each  State  to  a  republican  govern- 

.,,r  -ind  to  choose  their  Representatives  in 
Sess  IS  of  the  guarantees  of  the  Con- 
Stutlon.  bv  this  amendment  a  remedy  might 
ti  ff'-en  directly  for  a  case  supposed  by 
SLdison,  where  treason  might  change  a  State 
loSmment  from  a  republican  to  a  despotic 
government,    and    thereby   deny   suffrage    to 

the  people""  . 

He  stated  at  another  point  in  his  remarks: 

•To  be  sure  we  all  agree,  and  the  great 
hodv  of  the  people  of  this  country  agree,  and 
^'committee  thus  far  In  reporting  measores 
0°  -econstructlon  agree,  that  the  exercise  of 
the  elective  franchise,  though  It  be  one  of  the 
nrlvUeges  of  a  citizen  of  the  Republic  is  ex- 
ciuslvdv  under   the   control  of  the  States.» 

In  the  3  days  of  debate  which  separate 
the  opening  and  closing  remarks,  both  made 
bv  members  of  the  Reconstruction  Commit- 
tee every  speaker  on  the  resolution,  with  a 
g<nele  doubtful  exceptlon.^-^"  assumed  without 
mestlon  that,  as  Mr.  Bingham  said,  supra, 
•^the  second  section  excludes  the  conclusion 
tha'  bv  the  first  section  suffrage  Is  subjected 
to  congressional  law.""  The  assumption  was 
neither  Inadvertent  nor  silent.  Much  of  the 
debate  concerned  the  change  In  the  basis  of 
representation  effected  by  the  second  sec- 
Uon  and  the  speakers  stated  repeatedly,  in 
express  terms  or  by  unmistakable  ImpUca- 
tion  that  the  States  retained  the  power 
to  regulate  suffrage  within  their  borders. 
Attached  ns  appendix  A  heretofore  are  some 
of  those  statements  The  resolution  was 
adopted    by    the   House   without   change   on 

Mav  10  ^ 

Debate  In  the  Senate  began  on  May  23, 
■ir.d  followed  the  same  pattern.  Speaking 
'r,r  the  Senate  Chairman  of  the  Reconstruc- 
tion C(3mmlttee.  who  was  ill.  Senator  How- 
ard also  a  member  of  the  Committee,  ex- 
plained the  meaning  of  the  equal  protection 
clause  as  follows- 

•The  Inst  two  clauses  of  the  first  section 
of  the  amendment  disable  a  State  from  de- 
priving not  merely  a  citizen  of  the  United 
States,  but  any  person,  whoever  he  may  be. 
of  life,  liberty,  or  property  without  due 
process  of  law,  or  from  denying  to  hlin  the 
rqual  protection  of  the  laws  of  the  State. 
This  ab<V.ishes  all  class  legislation  In  the 
SLites  and  docs  away  with  the  injustice  of 
subjecting  one  caste  of  persons  to  a  code  not 


applicable  to  another.  It  prohibits  the  hang- 
ing of  a  black  man  for  a  crime  for  which  the 
white  man  is  not  to  be  hanged.  It  protects 
the  black  man  In  his  fundamental  rights  as 
a  citizen  with  the  same  shield  which  it 
throws  over  the  white  man.  Is  It  not  time 
Mr  President,  that  we  extend  to  the  black 
maji.  I  had  almost  called  It  the  poor  privilege 
of   the  equal  protection  of  the  law? 

"But.  sir.  the  first  section  of  the  proposed 
amendment  does  not  give  to  either  of  these 
classes  the  right  of  voting.  The  right  of 
suffrage  Is  not.  in  law.  one  of  the  privileges 
or  immtmities  thus  secured  by  the  Consti- 
tution. It  is  merely  the  creature  of  law.  It 
has  always  been  regarded  In  this  country  as 
the  result  of  positive  local  law,  not  regarded 
as  one  of  those  fundamental  rights  lying  at 
the  basis  of  all  society  and  without  which  a 
people  cannot  exist  except  as  slaves,  subject 
toadepotlsm  [sic]."^ 

DlBCtissing  the  second  section,  he  ex- 
pressed his  regret  that  it  did  "not  recog- 
nize the  authority  of  the  United  States  over 
the  question  of  suffrage  In  the  several 
States  at  all.""  He  Justified  the  limited 
purpose  of  the  amendment   In  this  regard 

as  follows:  ^  .    . 

"But  sir,  it  is  not  the  question  here  what 
win  we'  do;  it  Is  not  the  question  what  you, 
or  I  or  half  a  dozen  other  Members  of 
the  Senate  may  prefer  in  respect  to  colored 
suflrage;  it  is  not  entirely  the  question  what 
meastxre  we  can  pass  through  the  two 
Houses;  but  the  question  really  is.  what 
will  the  legislatures  of  the  various  States 
to  whom  these  amendments  are  to  be  sub- 
mitted do  in  the  premises;  what  is  It  likely 
wlU  meet  the  general  approbation  of  the 
people  who  are  to  elect  the  legislatures. 
three-fourths  of  whom  must  ratify  our  prop- 
ositions before  they  have  the  force  of  con- 
stitutional provisions? 


»  Globe   2542. 

•-  Ibid  It  Is  evident  from  the  context  of 
t^e  reference  to  a  republican  government 
that  Bingham  did  not  regard  limitations  on 
the  right  to  vote  or  the  denial  of  the  vote 
to  specltied  cate^^orles  of  Individuals  as  vio- 
lating the  guarantee  of  a  republican  form 
of  government. 

»■•  Ibid 

^  Representative  Rogers,  who  voted  against 
the  resolution.  Globe  2545.  suggested  that  the 
right  to  vote  might  be  covered  by  the  priv- 
ileges and  immunities  clause.  Globe  2638. 
But  Immediately  thereafter  he  discussed  the 
posslbllltv  that  the  Southern  States  tnight 
"refuse  to  allow  the  Negroes  to  vote."    Ibid. 

«  Globe  2766. 


"The  committee  were  of  opinion  that  the 
States  are  not  yet  prepared  to  sanction  so 
fundamental  a  change  as  would  be  the  con- 
cession of  the  right  of  suffrage  to  the  colored 
race  We  may  as  well  state  it  plainly  and 
fairly,  so  that  there  shall  be  no  misunder- 
standing on  the  subject.  It  was  our  opinion 
that  three-fourths  of  the  States  of  this 
Union  could  not  be  Induced  to  vote  to  grant 
the  right  of  suflrage,  even  In  any  degree  or 
under  any  restriction,  to  the  colored  race. 

"The  second  section  leaves  the  right  to 
regtilate  the  elective  franchise  stlU  with  the 
States    and    does    not    meddle    with    that 

right."  " 

There  was  not  In  the  Senate,  as  there  had 
been  in  the  House,  a  closing  speech  in  ex- 
planation of  the  amendment.     But  because 
the  Senate  considered,  and  finally  adopted. 
several  changes  in  the  first  and  second  sec- 
tions, even  more  attention  was  given  to  the 
problem    of   voting   rights   there   than   had 
been  given  in  the  House.     In  the  Senate 
it   was  fully  understood  by   everyone   that 
neither  the  first  nor  the  second  section  In- 
terfered with  the  right  of  the  States  to  reg- 
ulate the   elective   franchise.     Attached   as 
appendix  B  hereto  are  representative  state- 
ments from  the  debates  to  that  effect.    After 
having  changed  the  proposed  amendment  to 
the  form  in  which  it  was  adopted,  the  ^n- 
ate  passed  the  resolution  on  June  8,  1866. 
As    changed,    it    passed    In    the    House    on 

(11)  Ratification  bv  the  "loyal"  States: 
Reports  of  the  debates  In  the  State  legisla- 
tures on  the  ratification  of  the  14th  amend- 
ment are   not  generally  available.*"     There 


■  Ibid. 

"Ibid. 

«»Ibld. 

■Globe  3042. 

■Globe  3149. 

"Such  evidence  as  there  Is,  mostly  com- 
mittee reports  and  messages  to  the  legis- 
laturea  from  Governors  of  the  States,  is  to 


Is  however.  compeUlng  indirect  evidence. 
Of  the  23  loyal  States  which  ratified  the 
amendment  before  1870.  5  had  constitutional 
provisions  for  apportionment  of  at  least 
one  house  of  their  respective  leglslatturee 
which  wholly  disregarded  the  spread  of 
population  .'i  Ten  more  had  constitutional 
provisions  which  gave  primary  emphasis  to 
population,  but  which  applied  also  other 
principles,  such  as  partial  ratios  and  rec- 
ognition of  political  subdiviBlons.  which  were 
intended  to  favor  sparsely  settled  areas." 
Can  it  be  seriously  contended  that  the  leg- 
islatures of  these  States,  almost  two-thirds 
of  those  concerned,  would  have  ratified  an 
amendment  which  might  render  their  own 
States'  constitutions  unconstitutional. 

Nor  were  these  State  constitutional  pro- 
visions merely   theoretical.     In  New  Jersey. 
for  example.  Cape  May  County,  with  a  pop- 
ulation  of   8,349,    and   Ocean   County,   with 
a  population  of  13,628,  each  eletced  1  State 
senator,  as  did  Essex  and  Hudson  Counties. 
with  populations  of  143,839  and  129,067.  re- 
spectively.3»    in  the  house,  each  covmty  was 
entitled   to    1   representative,   which   left   39 
seats  to  be  apportioned  according  to  popu- 
lation.'^    Since   there   were   12   counties   be- 
sides  the   2   already   mentioned  which  had 
populations  over  30.000.'»     It  is  evident  that 
there    were    serious    disproportions    in    the 
house   also.     In   New  York,   each  of  the  60 
counties   except  Hamilton  County  was  en- 
titled to  one   of  the    128  seats   in  the   as- 
sembly.'«     This  left  69  seats  to  be  distributed 

the  same  effect  as  the  evidence  from   the 
debates   in  the   Congress.     See   Ark.   House 
J   288  (1866-1867);  Fla.  Sen.  J.  8-10  (1866); 
Ind.    House    J.    47-48,    50-51    (1867);    Mass. 
Legis.  Doc,  House  Doc.  No.  149.  4-14.  16-17. 
23    24.  25-26   (1867);  Mo.  Sen.  J.  14   (1867); 
NJ    Sen.  J.  7   (Extra  Sess.  1866);  N.C.  Sen. 
J    96-97.  98-99   (1866-1867);  Tenn.  House  J. 
12-15    (1865-1866);    Tenn.   Sen.   J.   8    (Extra 
Sess.    1866);    Va.    House    J.    &    Doc..    Doc. 
No.  1,  35   (1866-1867);  Wis.  Sen.  J.  33,  101- 
103  (1867).    Contra,  S.C.  House  J.  34  (1866); 
Tex.  Sen.  J.  422   (1866  App.) . 

For  an  accovmt  of  the  proceedings  in  the 
State  legislatures  and  citations  to  the  pro- 
ceedings, see  Pairman.  "Does  the  Fourteenth 
Amendment  Incorporate  the  Bill  of  Rights?" 
2  Stan.  L.  Rev.  5.  81-126    (1949). 

»>Conn.  const..  1818  art.  third,  sec.  3 
(towns);  N.H.  const..  1792,  part  second,  sec. 
XXVI  (direct  taxes  paid);  NJ.  const.,  1844. 
art.  IV,  sec.  H.  cl.  1  (counties) ;  RI.  const 
1842.  art.  VI.  sec.  1  (towns  and  cities);  Vt. 
const.,  1793,  c.  U,  sec.  7  (towns). 

In    none   of    these    States   was   the   other 
House  apportioned  strictly  according  to  pop- 
ulation.   Conn,  const.,  1818,  amend.  H;  NJS. 
const.,    1792,    pt.    second,    sec.    IX-XI;    NJ. 
const.,  1844,  art.  IV,  sec.  HI.  cl.  1;  RJ.  const 
1842   art.  V,  sec.  1;  Vt.  const.,  1793,  amend  23. 
"  Iowa  const..  1857.  art.  m,  sec.  35;  Kans. 
const..   1859.   art.  2.  sec.   2.  art.   10,  sec.   1; 
Me     const.,    1819,    art.    IV-pt.    first,   sec.   3; 
Mich,  const..  1850,  art.  IV,  sec.  3:  Mo.  const. 
1865;   art.  IV,  sec.  2;   N.Y.  const.  1846,  art. 
in    sec.   5;   Ohio  const.,   1851,  art.  XI,  sees. 
2-5-  Pa.  const.,  1838,  art.  I,  sees.  4,  6,  7,  as 
amended;   Tenn.  const.,  1834,  art.  H.  sec.  5; 
W    Va.  const..  1861-1863,  art.  IV.  sec.  9. 

w  Ninth  Census  of  the  United  States.  Sta- 
tistics of  Population  (1872)  (hereafter  cen- 
stis)  49  The  poptQation  figures,  here  and 
herekfter.  are  for  the  year  1870.  which  pre- 
sumably best  reflect  the  figures  for  the  years 
1866-70  Only  the  figures  for  1860  were 
available  at  that  time,  of  course,  and  they 
would  have  been  used  by  anyone  Interested 
in  population  statistics.  See.  e.g..  Globe 
3028  (remarks  of  Senator  Johnson). 

The  method  of  apportiorunent  is  contained 
in  NJ.  const..  1844.  art.  IV.  sec.  H.  cl.  1. 

MN.J.  const..  1844,  art.  IV.  sec.  HI.  cl.  1. 
censvis  49. 

» Ibid.  „     ^ 

■N.Y.    const.,    1846.    art.   HI,    sees.    2.    6. 
census  50-51. 
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^ 


■«inon^  counties  tt»e  populations  of  which 
ranged  from  1»,430  to  942.292  "  With  7 
more  counties  havUig  populatlutia  over  10<),- 
000  and  13  others  havlnt<  populations  over 
50.000,*  the  dlaprt^xirtlon  in  the  assembly 
was  necessarily  lari?e  In  Vermont,  after 
each  county  had  fteen  allocated  I  senator 
there  were  16  seats  remaining  to  be  distrib- 
uted among  the  larger  counties  "  The  small- 
est county  had  a  population  of  4.082.  the 
largest  had  a  popuhition  of  40  651  and  there 
were  10  other  counties  with  populations 
over  20.000  " 

(HI)  Ratlflcatton  by  the  reconstructed" 
States:  Each  of  the  10  "reconstructed"  -States 
was  required  to  ratify  the  14th  amendment 
before  It  was  readmitted  to  the  Union  "  The 
constitution  of  ei»ch  was  scrutinized  in 
Congress."  Debates  over  readmlsslon  were 
extensive."  In  at  lea.st  one  instance,  the 
problem  of  State  les?lslatlve  .ipp<  irtionment 
was  expressly  called  to  the  attention  of  Con- 
gress. Objectlnt;  t<i  the  Inclusion  of  Florida 
In  the  act  of  June  2.5.  1868  Mr  Parnsworth 
stated   on   the  flo<'r  uf   the   House 

"I  might  refej  fo  the  apportionment  of 
representatives.  By  this  constitution  rep- 
resentatives In  tbe  legislature  of  Florida  are 
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apportioned  in  such  a  manner  as  to  ^Ue  to 


14th  amendment  did  not  consider  that  s 
the  sparsely  populated  p<irtlon  of  the  State      doing,    they    were    a.-ceptlng    llmltatln 
the  control  .,f  the  legislature      The  sparsely      their    freedom,    never    before   question^ 


Even  If  one  were  to  accept  the  malorit^ 
belief  that  It  Is  proper  entirely  to  dlsr,^ 
the  unmistakable  ImpUcailons'of  the  i^?^ 

section      of      the      ;irTionrtrti«»>ii       In      •"wJOfl 


In 


(■'instruii^ 


•^  Ibid. 
"  Ibid. 

"•There  were  14  counties,  census  67.  each 
of  which  was  entltletl  to  at  least  one  out  of 
a     total     of     30     satiUs        Vt      const  .     1793, 
amend.  23. 
•0  Cenaxis  67. 

•'Act  of  Mar  2.  1867.  sec  5,  14  Stat  429. 
See  also  act  of  June  2.5,  1368,  15  Stat  73.  de- 
claring that  the  states  of  North  Carolina. 
South  Carolina.  lioulsiana,  Georgia.  Alabama, 
and  Florida.  wouW  be  admitted  to  represen- 
tation in  Congress  when  their  legislatures 
had  ratified  the  14th  tunendment  Other 
conditions  were  also  imposed,  including  a  re- 
quirement that  aet)rgia  nullify  certain 
provisions  of  Its  constitution  Ibid  Ar- 
kansas, which  had  already  ratified  the  14th 
amendment,  was  readmitted  by  act  of  June 
22.  1868.  15  Stat.  72.  Virginia  was  read- 
mitted by  act  of  Jan  26.  1870.  16  Stat.  62; 
Mississippi  by  act  of  Feb.  23.  1870.  16  Stat. 
67;  and  Texas  by  act  of  May  30.  1870,  16  Stat. 
80.  Georgia  was  not  finally  readmitted  until 
later,  by  act  of  July  15,  1870.  16  Stat    363 

"Discussing  the  bill  which  eventuated  In 
the  act  of  June  25,  1868.  see  note  41,  supra, 
Thaddeus  Stevens  said 

"Now.  sir,  what  Is  the  particular  question 
we  are  considering  •  Five  or  six  States  have 
had  submitted  V>  them  the  question  of 
forming  constitutions  for  their  own  govern- 
ment. They  have  vx)luntarily  formed  such 
constitutions,  under  the  direction  of  the 
Government  of  tiie  United  States  •  •  • 
They  have  sent  us  their  constitutions. 
Those  constitution.?  have  been  printed  and 
laid  before  us.  We  have  looked  at  them:  we 
have  pronounced  them  republican  In  form: 
and  all  we  prop<.8e  t(j  require  Is  that  they 
shall  remain  so  fareyer  Subject  to  thl.^  re- 
quirement, we  are  willing  to  admit  them 
Into  the  Union  "  Cong  Globe.  40th  Cong  . 
2d  sess.,  2465  (1866).  See  also  the  remarks 
of  Mr.  Butler.  Infra,  pp    19-20, 

The  close  attenlilon  given  the  various  con- 
stitutions is  attested  by  the  act  of  June  25 
1868,  which  condltliuied  Georgia's  readmls- 
slon on  the  deletion  of  "the  first  and  third 
subdivisions  of  secrtl:wi  seventeen  of  the  fifth 
article  of  the  constitution  of  said  State,  ex- 
cept the  proviso  to  the  first  subdivi- 
sion. •  •  •"  15  Stat.  73.  The  sections  In- 
volved are  printed  In  Sen  Ex  Doc  No  57. 
40th  Cong.   2d  sese  ,    14-15 

Compare  United  State^i  v  Florida.  363  US 
121.  124-127. 

*^  See,  eg.,  Cong  Globe,  40th  Cong.  2d 
sess..  2412-2413.  2g58-2860.  2861  2871,  2895- 
2900,  2901-2904.  2f 27- 2935.  2963-2970.  2998- 
3022,  3023-3029  (1«68) 


populated  parts  of  the  Suite  nre  tho«e  where  regulate  voting  rli^hts  as  they 'rh*  J"^**^'  * 
there  iire  \ery  few  NeKr(,)es.  the  parts  Inhab-  -  .- 
ited  by  the  white  rebels  the  men  who.  com- 
ing In  from  Georgia.  .Alabama,  and  other 
States,  control  the  fortunes  of  their  several 
counties  By  this  constitution  every  county 
In  that  State  Is  entitled  to  a  representative 
There  are  In  that  State.  ciiUnties  that  have 
not  30  registered  voters;  yet.  under  this  con- 
stitution, every  one  of  those  counties  Is  en- 
titled  to  a  representative  In  the  legislature;       , ..,....,      „,c.^      ii«wiiru.        me     orohi 

while   the  populous  counties  are  entitled  to      which  concern  the  Court  now  were  orohi 
only  one  represenutlve  for  every   thousand      when  the  amendment  was  adopted     b^w 


amendment 
the  first  section.  oi:e  is  confounded  bv""!^ 
disregard  of  all  this  history  There  la  J^ 
none  of  the  difficulty  which  may  attend  tt! 
application  of  b;islc  principles  to  sltuaum! 
not  contemplated  or  underst(Mxl  when  ^ 
principles     were      framed.       The     nrnhiJl* 


Inhabitants."  ♦♦ 

The  response  of  Mr  Butler  Is  particularly 
lUuinlnatiMg 

"All  these  arguments,  all  these  statements, 
all  the  provisions  of  this  constitution  have 
been  submitted  to  the  Judiciary  Committee 
of  tlie  Senate,  and  they  have  found  the  con- 
stitution republican  and  proprr  This  con- 
stitution has  been  submitted  to  the  Senate, 
and  they  have  found  It  republican  and  prop- 
er. It  has  been  submitted  to  your  own  Com- 
mittee on  Reconstruction,  and  they  have 
found  It  republican  and  proper,  and  have  re- 
ported It  to  this  House  •  " 

The  constitutions  of  6  of  the  10  States  con- 
tained provisions  d"purtlni<  subst.uitlally 
from  the  method  of  apportionment  now  held 
to  be  required  by  the  amendment'"  And.  as 
In  the  North,  the  departures  were  as  real  In 
fad  as  In  theory  In  North  Carolina.  90  of 
the  120  representatives  were  apportioned 
among  the  counties  without  regard  t<_>  popu- 
lation, leaving  30  seats  to  be  distributed  by 
numbers  '  Since  there  were  7  counties  with 
populations  under  5,000  and  26  counties  with 
populations  over  15,000.  the  disproportions 
must  have  been  widespread  and  substantial  " 
In  South  Carolina.  Chiirleston.  with  a  popu- 
lation of  88.863.  elected  2  senators,  each 
of  the  other  counties,  with  pKjpulatlons  rang- 
ing from  10.269  to  42,486  elected  1  senator  " 
I:i  Florida,  each  of  the  39  counties  was  en- 
titled to  elect  l  representative;  no  county 
was  entitled  to  more  than  4  ■"'  These  prin- 
ciples applied  to  Dade  County  with  a  p<ipu- 
latlon  of  85  and  to  Alachua  County  and  Leon 
County,  with  {wpulatlons  of  17,328  and  15.236. 
respectively," 

It  Is  Incredible  that  Congress  would  have 
e.\ucted  ratification  of  the  14th  amendment 
as  the  price  of  readmlsslon.  would  h:ive 
studied  the  State  constitutions  for  compli- 
ance with  the  amendment,  and  would  then 
have  disregarded  violations  of  it 

The  facts  recited  above  show  beyond  any 
possible  doubt, 

1 1 1  That  Congress,  with  full  awareness  of 
and  attention  to  the  possibility  that  the 
States  would  not  afford  full  equality  In  vot- 
ing rights  to  all  their  citizens,  nevertheless 
deliberately  chose  not  to  interfere  with  the 
States"  plenary  power  in  this  regard  when  It 
proposed  the  14th  amendment 

I  2)  That  Congress  did  not  include  m  the 
14th  amendment  restrictions  on  the  States" 
power  to  control  voting  rl^^hts  because  It  be- 
lieved that  If  such  restrictions  were  Included, 
the  amendment  would  not  be  adopted 

(3 1  That  at  least  a  substantial  majority. 
if  not   all.  of  the   States   which   ratified   the 


•*  Cong    Globe.  40th  Cong,  2d  sess.  309O- 
3091    il868i 

"Id  .  at  3092 

'•♦Ala.  const.  1867.  art  VIII,  sec  1;  Fla 
const  .  1868.  art  XIV;  Ga  const  .  1868.  art, 
III.  sec  3.  par  1;  La  const  1868.  tit  II. 
art  20.  NC  const.  1868.  art  II.  sec  6;  S  C 
const,.  1868.  art   II.  sees  6.  8 

'■  N  C    const.    1868.   art    II.  sec    6      There 
were  90  counties     Census  52-53. 

-  Ihifl 

"SC   const  .  1868.  art    II    sec    8;  Census  60 

"  Fla  const  .  1868.  art   XIV, 

"Census  18-19 


deliberate  choice  of  those  responsible  fnl 
the  amendment.  It  left  those  problems  vm 
touched  ™" 

C  After  18S8 
The  years  following  1868.  far  from  to 
dlcatlng  a  developing  awareness  nf  tjj 
applicability  of  the  14th  amendment  to  proh. 
lems  of  apportionment,  demon.strate  d». 
cl.sely  the  reverse-  that  the  Sta'es  retail 
and  e.xerclsed  the  p..wer  Independentlv  ^ 
apportion  their  le«l.slat ures  In  its  cnnjti 
tutlons  of  1875  and  1901.  Alabama  carrw 
forward  earlier  provisions  guaranteeing  each 
county  at  least  one  representative  and  llxia. 
an  upper  limit  to  the  number  of  seat*  ^ 
the  Hcjuse  ^ 

Florlda"8  constitution  of  iHfl.5  continued 
the  guarantee  of  one  repre.sent^itlve  for  net 
county  and  re<luced  the  maximum  number 
of  representatives  per  cuntv  from  four  tc 
three  ■-  Georgia,  in  1877  continued  to  favor 
the  smaller  counties  '  Louisiana.  In  1879 
guaranteed  each  parish  at  least  one  reprt- 
sentatue  In  the  house  "-s  In  1890  Ml»- 
sissippi  guaranteed  each  county  one  repre- 
sentiitlve  esuibllshed  a  maximum  number  trf 
representatives,  and  provided  that  speclfled 
groups  of  counties  should  each  have  approxi- 
mately one-third  of  the  .seats  In  the  hou«e 
whatever  the  spread  of  population  *  Ml*. 
sourls  constitution  of  1875  i?.ive  each  county 
one  representative  and  otherwise  favored  1m 
populous  areas, ■■•  Montana's  on^rinal  con- 
stitution of  1889  apportioned  the  State  sen- 
ate bv  counties  '"  In  1877,  New  Hampshire 
amended  Its  constitution's  provisions  for 
apportionment,  but  continued  to  favo» 
sparsely  .settled  areas  In  the  house  and  to 
apportion  seats  In  the  senate  acordlni?  to 
direct  taxes  paid;  ■"  the  s;ime  was  true  of 
New  Hampshlre"s  constitutUm  of   1902* 

In  1894  New  Yi>rk  adtioted  a  co-si:tution 
the  oecuiiar  appfirtionnient  provisions  of 
which  were  obvloii.slv  Intended  to  prevent 
representation  according  to  population:  no 
county  was  allowed  to  have  more  than  one- 
third  of  all  the  senators,  no  two  countle* 
which  were  adjoining  or  "'separated  only  bjr 
public  waters"  could  have  more  than  one- 
half  of  all  the  senators,  and  whenever  any 
county  became  entitled  to  more  than  three 
senators,  the  total  number  of  the  senaton 
was  Increa.sed.  thus  preserving  to  the  small 
counties  their  original  number  of  seats" 
In  addition,  each  county  except  Hamilton 
was  guaranteed  a  seat  In  the  assembly" 
The  North  Carolina  constitution  of  1878 
ga-. o  each   county   at    least   one   represenu- 


'•i  Ala  const.  1875.  art  IX.  sees  2,  3;  Ala. 
const  ,  1901.  art   IX.  sees,  198.  199 

"  Fla  const  ,  1885.  art  VII.  sec  3 

"  Ga.  const  .  1877.  art   III.  sec  III 

»La,  const  .  1879.  art    16 

"Miss   const,,  1890,  art    13.  sec,  265. 

""  Mo  const.,  1875.  art  4.  sec.  2. 

•"Mont,  const.,  1889.  art.  V,  sec.  4,  art  VI, 
sec  4, 

"•NH  const  .  1792  part  second,  sees  9-11, 
26  as  amended 

•"  N  H  const .  1902.  part  second,  arts.  9, 
10.  25 

•'  N.Y  const  .  1894.  art   III.  sec  4 

"  N.Y  const  .  1894.  art.  III.  sec  5. 


1961^ 

A  flxed  a  maximum  number  of  rep- 

yre  »nd  "*?  ^^^^  ^-hole  house.'"  Okla- 
'^'""^^nstltutlon  at  the  time  of  It*  ad- 
''""^  ^m  the  Union  (1907)  favored  smaU 
"^oes^v  the  use  of  partial  ratios  and  a 
^unues  D>  ^^   ^^^   jj^  ^^^  House; 

■^"TmtTon  no  county  was  permitted  to 
^  ftdditK  •  ^^^^  election  of  more  than 
■■**'n  ''representatives.'^  Pennsylvania.  In 
l-f  continued  to  guarantee  each  county 
l"'^'  Ip.uative  m  the  house.-*-''  The  same 
"'"'  ',?.eo  South  Carolina's  constitution 
'i'tftflS  which  provided  also  that  each  county 
°f!?d  elect  one  and  only  one  senator." 
"^"'f.  oricmal  constitution  of  1895  assured 
^';?;  cuun  V  of  one  representative  of  the 
*'  J  Wv>.mlng.  when  It  entered  the 
^"""J^n  m  IHHU  guaranteed  each  county  at 
Sirone  senator' and  one  representative.- 

D    Today 
Q,nre  the  Court  now  Invalidates  the  legls- 
,  J      apIH^rllonmenl*  In  six  States,  and  has 
L*    Ir  i.pl--o:rt    the   apportionment   In   none, 
^  ,1  scarcelv   necessary   to  comment  on   the 
uuHtiun m  the  St..te-s  tc^lay.  which  Is.  of 
ou  i   as  fully  contrary  to  the  Court's  decl- 
mts  IS  the  record  of  every  prior  period  In 
Sas  Na  ion"s  history.     As  of   1961,  the  con- 
i'utlons  of  all   but    11   States,   roughly  20 
r^rcent  of  the  total,  recognized  bases  of  ap- 
r^'rtlonment    other    than    geographic    spread 
CpStu.n.   and   to  s<.me   extent    favored 
sDH^elv  populated  areas  by  a  variety  of  de- 
v^«  ranging  from  straight  area  rcpresento- 
Mn'or    guaranteed    minimum    area    repre- 
ip"a tior:  to  complicated  schemes  of  the  kind 
rxempUfied  by  the  provisions  of  New  York  s 
'^titution    of    1894.    still    in    effect    until 
.,uck  down  by  the  Court  today  ^.  No.  20 
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-."    Since  Tennessee,  which  was 


-he  subject  of  Baker  v.  Carr,  and  Virginia, 
Krutinl/ed  and  dUsapproved  today  In  No^69. 
Zs,  p,^;e  -  are  among  the  11  States  whose 
^n  constitutions  are  sound  from  the  stand- 
noint  of  the  Federal  Constitution,  as  con- 
s trued  todav.  it  Is  evident  that  the  actual 
nractlrc  of  the  States  Is  even  more  uniformly 
than  their  theory  .apposed  to  the  Court's  view 
0'  what  is  constitutionally  permissable. 


E.  Other  factors 

In  this  summary  of  what  the  majority 
Ignores  note  should  be  taken  of  the  15th 
and  Wh  amendments.  The  former  pro- 
hbited  the  suaes  from  denying  or  abridging 
the  right  to  vote  "on  account  of  race,  color 
or  previous  condition  of  .servitude.  The 
latter  certified  as  part  of  the  Constitution 
n  1020  added  .sex  to  the  prohibited  classlflca- 
I'lor.s  In  Af.'ior  v  Happcrscff.  21  V^^all.  162 
this  court  considered  the  claim  that  the  right 
of  women  to  vote  was  protected  by  the 
privileges  and  immunities  clause  of  the  14th 
amendment  The  court's  discussion  there 
of  the  slKnlficance  of  the  15th  amendment 
IS  fully  applicable  here  with  respect  to  the 
19th  amendment  as  well. 

•And  still  again,  after  the  adoption  of  the 
14th  amendment.  It  was  deemed  necessary 
to  adopt  a  15th.  as  follows:  'The  right  of 
citizens  of  the  United  States  to  vote  shall  not 
be  denied  or  abridged  by  the  United  States, 
or  bv  any  State,  on  account  of  race,  color,  or 


prevloua  condition  of  servitude.'  The  14th 
amendment  had  already  provided  that  no 
State  should  make  or  enforce  any  law  which 
should  abridge  the  privileges  or  Immunities 
of  citizens  of  the  United  States.  If  suffrage 
was  one  of  these  privileges  or  Immunities. 
why  amend  the  Constitution  to  prevent  Its 
being  denied  on  account  of  race,  et  cetera? 
Nothing  is  more  evident  than  that  the  greater 
must  include  the  less,  and  if  all  were  already 
protected  why  go  through  with  the  form  of 
amending  the  Constitution  to  protect  a 
part?"   Idem,  at  175. 

In  the  present  case,  we  can  go  still  further. 
If  constitutional   amendment   was   the  only 
means  by  which  all  men  and.  later,  women. 
could   be   guaranteed    the    right   to   vote   at 
all    even  for  Federal  officers,  how  can  it  be 
that  the  far  less  obvious  right  to  a  particular 
kind    of    apportionment    of    State    legisla- 
tures— a    right    to   which    is   opposed    a    far 
more   plausible   conflicting    Interest    of    the 
State  than  the  Interest   which  opposes  the 
general  right  to  vote— can  be  conferred  by 
judicial    construction   of    the    14th    amend- 
menf  ™     Yet.   unless   one  takes   the   highly 
implausible  view  that  the  14th  amendment 
controls     methods     of     apportionment     but 
leaves  the  right  to  vote  Itself  unprotected, 
the  conclusion  Is  inescapable  that  the  court 
has.  for  purposes  of  these  cases,  relegated  the 
15th    and    19th    amendments    to    the    same 
Umbo    of    constitutional    anachronisms    to 
which  the  second  section  of  the  14th  amend- 
ment has  been  assigned. 

Mention  should  be  made  finally  of  the 
decisions  of  this  court  which  are  disregarded 
or  more  accurately,  silently  overruled  today. 
Minor  v.  Happersett.  supra,  in  which  the 
court  held  that  the  14th  amendment  did  not 
confer  the  right  to  vote  on  anyone,  has  al- 
ready been  noted.  Other  cases  arc  more  di- 
rectly in  point.  In  CoJegrove  v.  Barrett  330 
U  S  804,  this  court  dismissed  "for  want  of  a 
substantial  Federal  question"  an  appeal 
from  the  dismissal  of  a  complaint  alleging 
that  the  Illinois  legislative  apportionment 
resulted  In  "gross  Inequality  in  voting 
power"  and  "gross  and  arbitrary  and  atro- 
cious discrimination  In  voting'  which  denied 
the  plaintiffs  equal  protection  of  the  law-s^^ 
in  Remmey  v.  Smith.  102  F.  Supp.  708 
(DC  ED  Pa.),  a  three-Judge  district  court 
dlsm'lssed  a  complaint  alleging  that  the 
apportionment  of  the  Pennsylvania  Legisla- 
ture deprived  the  plaintiffs  of  "^on^Vr  ^^ti^ 
rights"  guaranteed  to  them  by  the  14th 
amendi^nt."  Id.,  at  709.  The  district 
court  stated  that  It  was  aware  that  the 
nlalntlffs-  allegations  were  "notoriously  true 
and  that  "the  practical  disenfranchisement 
of  qualified  electors  in  certain  of  the  elec- 
tion districts  in  Philadelphia  county  is  a 
matter  of  common  knowledge.  Id.  at  710. 
This  court  dismissed  the  appeal  "  for  the 
want  of  a  substantial  Federal  question.       342 

TT   Q       916 

in  Kidd  V.  McCanless.  292  S.  W.  2d  40,  the 
Supreme  Court  of   Tennessee  dismissed  an 


acUon  for  a  declaratory  Judgment  that,  the 
Tennessee  Apportionment  Act  of    1901   was 
unconstitutional.     The     complaint     alleged 
that  "a  minority  of  approximately  37  per- 
cent of  the  voting  population  of  the  State 
now  elects  and  controls  20  of  the  33  mem- 
bers of  the  senate;    that   a  minority   of  40 
percent  of  the  voting  population  of  the  State 
now  controls   63   of  the  99   members  of  the 
house  of  representatives."     Id.,  at  42.     With- 
out dissent    this  Court  granted  the  motion 
to    dismiss    the    appeal.     352    U.S.    920.     In 
Radford    v.    Gary.    145    F.    Supp.    541    (D.   C. 
W.   D.    Okla.).   a   three-Judge  district  court 
was  convened  to  consider  "the  complaint  of 
the  plaintiff  to  the  affect  that  the  existing 
apportionment  statutes  of  the  State  of  Okla- 
homa violate  the  plain  mandate  of  the  Okla- 
homa   constitution    and   operate   to   deprive 
hira    of    the    equal    protection   of    the    laws 
guaranteed  bv  the  14th  amendment  to  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States."  Id.,  at 
542.     The  plaintiff  alleged  that  he  was  a  resi- 
dent and  voter  in  the  most  populous  county 
of   the  State,   which   had  about   15  percent 
of  the  total  population  of  the  State  but  only 
about  2  percent  of  the  seats  in   the   State 
senate  and  less  than  4  percent  of  the  seats 
In    the    house.     The   complaint   recited    the 
unwillingness  or  inability  of  the  branches  of 
the  State  government  to  provide  relief  and 
alleged  that  there  was  no  State  remedy  avail- 
able.    The   district  court  granted  a   motion 
to    dismiss.     This    court    affirmed    without 
dissent.     352  U.S.  991. 

Each  of  these  recent  cases  is  distinguished 
on  some  ground  or  other  in  Baker  v.  Carr. 
See  369  U.S.,  at  235-236.  Their  summary 
dispositions  prevent  consideration  whether 
these  after-the-fact  distinctions  are  real  or 
Imaginary.  The  facts  remains,  however, 
that  between  1947  and  1957,  four  cases 
raising  issues  precisely  the  same  as  those 
decided  today  were  presented  to  the  court. 
Three  were  dismissed  because  the  issues  pre- 
sented were  thought  insubstantial  and  In  the 
fourth  the  lower  court's  dismissal  was 
affirmed." 

I  have  tried  to  make  the  catalog  com- 
plete, yet  to  keep  it  within  the  manageable 
limits  of  a  Judicial  opinion.  In  my  Judg- 
ment, today's  decisions  are  refuted  by  the 
language  of  the  amendment  which  they  con- 
strue and  by  the  Inference  fairly  to  be  drawn 
from  subsequently  enacted  amendments. 
They  are  unequivocally  refuted  by  history 
and  by  consistent  theory  and  practice  from 
the  time  of  the  adoption  of  the  14th  amend- 
ment until  today. 


•»  N  C  const..  1876.  art.  II,  sec.  5. 

«»  Okla.  const..  1907.  art.  V,  sec.  10. 

"»  Pa.  const.,  1873,  art.  II,  sec.  17.  <, 

*SC   const  ,  1895.  art.  Ill,  sees.  4.  6. 

-•UUih  const..  1895.  art.  IX.  sec.  4. 

"*  Wvo,  const.,  1889.  art.  ni,  sec.  3. 

•»  A  ti^bular  presentation  of  constitutional 
provisions  for  apportionment  as  of  Nov.  1, 
1961.  appears  In  XIV  Book  of  the  States 
(1962-63)  58  62.  Using  this  table,  but  dis- 
regarding some  deviations  from  a  pure  popu- 
lation base,  the  Advisory  Commission  on 
Intergovernmental  Relations  states  that 
there  are  15  States  In  which  the  legislatures 
are  apportioned  solely  according  to  popula- 
tion. Apportionment  of  State  Legislatures 
(1962),  12. 


-0  Compare  the  Court's  statement  In  Guinn 
V  United  States.  238  U.S.  347.  362 : 

"Beyond  doubt  the  1 15th]  amendment 
does  not  take  away  from  the  State  govern- 
ments in  a  general  sense  the  power  over  suf- 
frage which  has  belonged  to  those  govern- 
ments from  the  beginning  and  without  the 
possession  of  which  power  the  whole  fabric 
upon  which  the  division  of  State  and  na- 
tional authority  under  the  Constitution  and 
the  organization  of  both  governments  rest 
would  be  without  support  and  both  the  au- 
thority of  the  Nation  and  the  State  weuld 
fall  to  the  ground.  In  fact,  the  very  com- 
mand of  the  amendment  recognizes  the  pos- 
session of  the  general  po;*^er  by  the  State. 
since  the  amendment  seeks  to  regulate  its 
exercise  as  to  the  particular  subject  with 
which  It  deals." 

TiThe  quoted  phrases  are  taken  from  the 
Jurisdictional  Statement,  pp.  13.  19. 


•2  In  two  early  cases  dealing  with  party  pri- 
maries in  Texas,  the  Court  indicated  that  the 
equal  protection  clause  did  afford  some  pro- 
tection of  the  right  to  vote.     Nixon  v.  Hern- 
don.  273  US.  536:   Nixon  v,  Condon.  286  U.S. 
73      Before  and  after  these  ca.<=es.  two  cases 
dealing  with   the  qualifications   for  electors 
in    Oklahoma    had    gone    off    on    the    15th 
amendment.  Guinn  v.  United  States.  238  U.S. 
347-    Lane'\.  WHson.  307  U.S.  268.     The  ra- 
tionale of  the  Texas  cases  Is  almost  certainly 
to  be  explained  bv  the  Court's  reluctance  to 
decide  that  party  primaries  were  a  part  of  the 
electoral    process    for    purposes   of    the    15th 
amendment.    See  Neirberry  v.  United  States, 
256  U  S  232.    Once  that  question  was  laid  to 
rest  m  United  States  v.  Classic.  313  U.S.  299, 
the  Court  decided  subsequent  cases  Involv- 
ing Texas  party  primaries  on  the  basis  of  the 
15th    amendment.      Smith   v.   AUwright.  321 
U.S.  649;    Terry  v.  Adams.  345  U.S.  461,. 

The  recent  decision  In  Gomillion  v.  Light- 
foot  364  US  339.  that  a  constitutional  claim 
was  stated  by  allegations  that  municipal  lines 
had  been  redrawn  with  the  intention  of  de- 
priving Negroes  of  the  right  to  vote  in  mu- 
nicipal elections  was  based  on  the  15th 
amendment.  Only  one  Justice.  In  a  concur- 
ring opinion,  relied  on  the  equal  prot«:tlon 
clause  of  the  14th  amendment.    Id.,  at  349. 
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The  Court's  elaboration  of  Its  new  "con- 
stitutional" doctrine  indicates  how  far--and 
how  unwisely — It  has  strayed  from  the  ap- 
propriate bounds  of  Its  authority  The  con- 
sequenoe  at  today's  decision  Is  that  In  all 
but  the  handful  of  States  which  may  already 
satisfy  the  new  requirements  the  local  dis- 
trict court  or.  It  may  be.  the  State  courts 
are  given  blanket  authority  and  the  consti- 
tutional duty  to  supervise  apportionment  of 
the  State  legislatures.  It  Is  dlfBrult  to 
imagine  a  more  lntf)lerable  and  inappro- 
priate Interference  by  the  Judiciary  with  the 
Independent  legislatures  of  the  States. 

In  the  Alabama  cases  <  Noe   23    21.  41 1 .  the 
district  court  held  Invalid  net  only  existing 
provisions  of  the  State  constitution — which 
this  court  lightly  dismisses  with  a  wave  of 
the  supremacy  clause  and    the   remark  th;%t 
"It   makes   no   dltjerence    whether    -i   State's 
apportionment   scheme    Is    embodied    in    Its 
constitution  or  In  statutory  provisions  "  ante. 
page  49 — but  also  a  prop<j8ed  amendment  to 
the  Alabama  constitution  which  had   never 
been  submitted  to  the  voters  of  Alabama  for 
ratification,    and    standby    letclslatlon    which 
was    not    to    become    effective     unless    the 
amendment    was    rejected    (ir    declared    un- 
constitutional) and  in  no  event  before  1966. 
Sims  V.  Frink,  20Q  P.  riupp    431      See  ante 
pages  8-16.    Both  of  these  measures  had  been 
adopted  only  9  days  beff>re.  '  at  an  extraordi- 
nary   session    of    the    Ahibama    Legislature, 
convened  pursuant  to  what  wa.s  very   nearly 
a  directive  of  the  district  court,  see  Sims  v 
Frink,  206  P.  Supp.  245.   248      The   district 
court  formulated  Its  own  phm   for   the  ap- 
portionment of  the  Alabama  Let?i.slature.  by 
picking  and  choosing  anrKina:  the   provisions 
of  the  legislative  meiwures     208  P.  Supp  .  at 
441-442.    See  ante,  page  17     Beyond  that,  the 
court  warned  the  legislature  that  there  would 
be  still  further  Judlclsl  renpportlonment  un- 
less the  legislature,  like  it  or  not.  undertook 
the  task  for  Itself.    206  P.  Supp  ,  at  442.  This 
court  now  states  that  the  district  court  acted 
In  "a  most  proper  aad  commendable  man- 
ner," ante,  page  51,  and  approves  the  district 
court's   avowed    intention    of    taking    "some 
further  action"  unless  the  State  legislature 
acts  by  1966,  ante,  page  52 

In  the  Maryland  case  t  No  29,  post,  p  — ). 
the  State  legislature  was  called  into  special 
session  and  enacted  a  temporary  reapportion- 
ment of  the  House  of  Delegates,  under  pres- 
sure from  the  State  Courts."  Tlierefore.  the 
Maryland  Court  u(  Appeals  held  that  the 
Maryland  Senate  was  constitutionally  ap- 
portioned. MaryUtmi  Committee  for  Fair 
Representation  v.  Tawes,  229  Md.  406.  This 
Court  now  holds  that  neither  branch  of  the 
State  leglslattire  meets  constitutional  re- 
quirements. Post,  page  17  The  Court  pre- 
sumes that  since  "the  Maryland  constitu- 
tional provisions  relating  to  legislative  appor- 


li 


'  The  measures  were  adopted  on  July  12, 
1962.  The  District  court  handed  down  Its 
opinion  on  July  21,  1962 

♦  In  reversing  an  Initial  order  of  the  circuit 
court  for  Anne  Arundel  County  dismissing 
the  plaintiffs'  complaint,  the  Maryland  Court 
of  Appeals  directed  the  lower  court  to  hear 
evidence  on  and  determine  the  plalntlJTs" 
constitutional  claims,  and  If  It  f  jund  provi- 
sions of  the  Maryland  constitution  to  be  in- 
valid, to  "declare  that  the  legislature  hcia  the 
power.  If  called  Into  special  session  by  the 
Governor  and  such  action  be  deemed  appro- 
priate by  It,  to  enact  a  bill  reapportioning 
Its  membership  for  purposes  of  the  Novem- 
ber 1962,  election."  Maryland  Committee  for 
Fair  Representation  v.  Taices,  228  Md.  412, 
438-439.  On  remand,  the  opinion  of  the 
circuit  court  included  such  a  declaration. 
The  opinion  was  filed  on  May  24,  1962.  The 
Maryland  Legislature,  In  special  session, 
adopted  the  "emergency"  measures  now  de- 
clared unconstitutional  7  days  later,  on  May 
31,  1962. 


tlotunent  [are]  hereby  held  unconstitutional, 
the  Maryland  Legislature  •  •  •  has  the 
Inherent  power  to  enact  at  least  temporary 
reappjrtionment  legislation  pending  adoption 
of  State  constitutional  provisions"  which  sat- 
isfy the  Federal  Constitution.  Idem,  at  18. 
On  this  premise,  the  court  concludes  that 
the  Maryland  courts  need  not  '  feei  obliged 
to  take  further  afflrmutlve  action"  now.  but 
that  under  iiu  circumstances  should  the 
1966  election  of  members  oT  the  Maryland 
Legislature  be  permitted  to  be  conducted 
pursuant  to  the  existing  or  any  other  un- 
c<...3t;tutionul  plan   "    Idem,  at  19 

In  the  Virginia  case   iN'^    >'>:i    post,  p    — ), 
the  State  legislature   m    ly(J2  complied  with 
the  State  constitutional  requirement  of  reg- 
ular    reapportionment  "       Two     days     later 
a  complaint  was  riled  in  the  district  court.'* 
Eight    moi.ths    later,     the    legislative    reap- 
portionment was  declared   unconstitutional. 
Mann   v    l)aii3.  213   P    Supp    577       The  dis- 
trict   court    gave    the    State    legLslaturc    two 
months  within  which  to  reapportion  itself  in 
special   session,   under   penalty   of   being   re- 
apportioned   by    the    Court   '      Only    a    stay 
granted  by  a  member  of  this  court  slowed  the 
process;    «    it    is   plain    that   no   stay   will    be 
forthcoming    in    the    future.      The    Virginia 
Legislature  is  to  be  given    'an  adequate  op- 
portunity  U)  enact  a  valid  plan',   but  If  it 
falls       to    act    promptly    In    remedying    the 
constitutiun.il  defects  In  the  State's  legisla- 
tive apportionment  plan,"  the  district  court 
l.s    to     take   further   action  "     Post,   page    14 
I:i    Delaware    (No.    307.    poet,    p.    — ),    the 
district  court  entered  an   order  on  July   25, 
1962.    which    8t,iyed    proceedings    until    -Au- 
gust 7.  1962.  "in  the  hope  and  expectation" 
that     the     general     assembly     would     Uvke 
■  some  appropriate  action  "  in  the  Intervening 
13  days      S:ncock  v    Tfrry,  207  F    Supp    205, 
2u7      By   way   of   prodding,   presumably,   the 
court  noted  that  if  no  legislative  action  were 
Uiken  and  tiie  court  sustained  the  plantltTs' 
claim,    "the    present    general    assembly    and 
any  subsequent  general  assembly,  the  mem- 
bers of  which  were  elected  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 2  of  article  II  (the  challenged  provisions 
of  the  Delaware  constitution!,  might  be  held 
not  to  be  a  de  Jure  legislature  and  its  legis- 
lative acts  mlgiit  be  held  Invalid  and  uncon- 
stitutional "      Id  .     at    205-206        Plve    days 
later,  on  July  30,  1962,  the  general  ;ii>6embiy 
approved  a  proposed  amendment  to  the  State 
constitution.     On    August    7.    iy62,    the   dis- 
trict court  entered  an  order  denying  the  de- 
fendants' motion  to  dismiss.     The  court  said 
that  It  did  not  wish  to  substitute  its  Judg- 
ment 'for  the  collective  wisdom  of  the  Gen- 
eral   Asicmbly    of    Delaware,"    but    that    "in 
the  light  of  all  the  clroumstiinces,"  It  had  to 
prcK-eed    promptly    (210   P.    Supp.    395,    396). 
On   October    16.    1962.   the  court  declined   to 
enjoin  the  conduct  of  elections  In  November 
(210  F.  Supp.  396;.     'Hie  court  went  on   to 
express  Us  restret  that  the  general  .issembly 
had  not  adopted  the  court's  suggestion   (see 
207  P.  Supp.  at  206-2071  ,  that  the  Delaware 
constitution    be    amended    to    make    appor- 
tionment   a    statutory,    rather    than    a    con- 
stitutional matter,  s«j  ;is  to  facilitate  further 


'•The  Virginia  constitution,  art.  IV,  sec 
43,  requires  that  a  reapportionment  be  made 
every  10  years. 

•The  1962  reapportionment  acts  were  ap- 
proved on  Apr.  7.  1962  The  complaint  w:ts 
filed  on  Apr.  9.  1962. 

'■  The  district  court  handed  down  its 
opinion  on  Nov  28,  1962,  and  gave  the  Vir- 
ginia General  Assembly  until  Jan  31,  1963. 
"to  enact  appropriate  reapportionment  laws" 
213  P.  Supp  ,  at  585  5Hf>  The  court  stated 
that  falling  such  nrtlon  or  fin  appeal  to  this 
Court,  the  plaintiffs  might  apply  to  It  "for 
such  further  orders  as  may  be  required."  Id  , 
at  586 

''On  Dec  15,  1962,  the  Chief  Justice 
granted  a  stay  pending  final  disposition  of 
the  case  In  this  Court. 


changes  In  apportionment  which  miKht  k. 
required    (210    P.    Supp.    401).     In   j^^*; 
1963,   the   general   assembly  again  apnroHU 
the  proposed  amendment  of  the  spdotS!!'* 
ment   provuions  of   the  Delaware  co^S" 
tioa.  which  thereby  became  efTectlvs  on  j" 
uary    17,    1963.'»     Tlu-ee    months    later 
April  17.  1963,  the  district  court  reached  "thS 
reluctant  conclusion  "  that  article  U,  sectlall 
2  of  the  Delaware  constitution,  was*  unom 
stitutioniU,  with  or  without  the  1963  &m«S' 
ment.     Smcock  v.   Dufjy.  215  P.  SupiTii 
189.     Observing  that  "the  State  of  DeUwJI' 
the  general  assembly,  and  this  court  ail  le^ 
to  be  trapped  in  a  kind  of  box  of  time"  (wj 
191 1,    the   court   gave    the    general   aaaemblT 
until    October    1,    1963,    to   adopt  accepuhU 
provisions  for  apportionment.     On  May  jn 
1963.  the  district  court  enjoined  the  defend.' 
ants  from  conducting  any  elections,  Includ^ 
Ing   the  general    election   scheduled  for  No^ 
vcmber  1964,  pursuant  to  the  old  or  the  new 
constitutional   provisions  *"     This  court  no» 
approves  all    these   proceedings,  noting  ptt- 
ticularly  that  In  allowing  the  1962  eleciloni 
to  go  forward,    "the  district  court  acted  in  a 
wise   and   temperate  nuuiner  '     Post,  p  14a 
Records  such  as  these  in  the  cases  decided 
today   are  sure   to  be  duplicated  In  most  of 
the   other  States   If    they   have  not  already 
They    present    a    Jarring    picture    of   couru 
threatening  to  take  ai-tlon  in  an  area  which 
they    have    no    business    entering,   inevitably 
on   the    basis   of   political   Judgments  which 
they  are   Incompetent  to  make      They  show 
legislatures   of   the   Stales   meeting  m  haste 
and   deliberating   and   deciding   in   haste  to 
avoid  the  thre.it  of  .Uullcial  Interference    80 
far  as   I  can   tell,   the  Court's  only  responie 
to  this  imseomly  state  of  affairs  Is  ponder- 
ous   Insistence    that    "a    denial    of   constitu- 
tionally   protected    rights   demands  Judicial 
protection"  (ante,  p.  31),     By  thus  refusing 
to  recognUe   the   bearing  which  a  potential 
for   conflict   01    this    kind   may   have  on  the 
question  whether  the  claimed  rights  are  in 
fact  constitutionally  entitled  to  Judicial  pro- 


'"  Tlie  Delaware  constitution,  art  XVI,  see 
1.  requires  that  amendments  be  approved  by 
the  necessary  two-thirds  vote  In  two  succes- 
sive treneril  assemblies 

"'The  dl.-trlct  court  thus  nailed  the  lid  on 
the  "box  of  time"  m  which  everv-one  seemed 
to  It  "to  be  trapped  "  The  Ud  w;us  tempo- 
rarily opened  a  crack  on  June  27,  1963.  when 
Mr.  Justice  Brennan  granted  a  stay  of  the 
injunction  until  disposition  of  the  case  by 
this  Court.  Since  the  Court  states  that  "the 
delay  Inherent  In  following  the  State  con- 
stitutional prescription  for  approval  of  con- 
stltution.il  amendments  by  two  successive 
general  a.ssemblles  c;innot  be  allowed  to 
result  In  lui  Impermissible  deprivation  of  ap- 
pellees' ;ight  to  an  adequate  voice  in  the 
election  of  letrlslators  to  represent  them," 
post,  pp.  15  16.  the  Ud  hits  presumably  been 
slammed  shut  again. 

'"  In  New  York  and  Colorado,  this  pattern 
of  conduct  has  thus  far  been  avoided.  In 
the  Ne'.v  York  case  (No.  20,  past,  p.  — ),  the 
district  court  twice  dismissed  the  complaint, 
once  without  reaching  the  merits,  WMCA. 
Inc  .  V.  Simon,  202  F.  Supp.  741,  and  once, 
after  this  Courts  remand  following  Baker  v. 
Carr.  sv.pra,  370  U.S.  190,  on  the  merits.  308 
P.  Supp  368  In  the  Colorado  case  (No.  508, 
post,  p  — ),  the  district  court  first  declined 
to  Interfere  with  a  forthcoming  election  at 
which  reapportionment  measures  were  to  be 
submitted  to  the  voters,  Lisco  v.  McNichoU, 
208  P  Supp  471.  and,  after  the  election,  up- 
held the  apportionment  provisions  which  had 
been  adopted.  219  P  Supp.  922. 

In  view  of  the  action  which  this  Court  now 
takes  In  both  of  these  cases,  there  Is  little 
doubt  that  the  legislatures  of  these  two 
States  will  now  be  subjected  to  the  same 
kind  of  pressures  from  the  Federal  Judiciary 
as  have  the  other  States. 


Oon  the  court  assumes,  rather  than  sup- 

^.^■"^J'S'now  be  obvious  that  these 
"  "^n  iot  mark  the  end  of  reapportlon- 
**•  '^  Mems  in  the  courts.  Predictions 
»«°*  '"'1  that  the  courts  would  never  have 
••fr^e  problem  of  actually  working  out 
^  "^  ^TtLnment  have  proved  false.  This 
*^  'J"^owevS  continues  to  avoid  the  con- 
''°^'  «  of  Its  decisions,  simply  assuring 
•^'"f  t  the  lower  courts  "can  and  •  •  • 
^  Ik  out  more  concrete  and  specific 
'^'^'n.-ante  P  43).  Deeming  it  "expedl- 
.undards  *^'  "^ut  "precise  constitutional 
•^  •■  the  court  contends  Itself  with  stating 
^y  ft  few  rather  general  considerations. 

Ibid. 
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'l^.npralltles  cannot  obscure  the  cold  truth 
°rca2    of  this  type  are  not  amenable  to 
'^  HPvelopment  of  Judicial  standards.     No 
l?f  ofstl^^Sa  ds  can  guide  a  court  which  has 
Jdlclde  how   many   legislative   districts  a 
lu    hall  l^.'ve.  or  what  the  shape  of  the 
^iTicis  shall  be,  or  where  to  draw  a  par- 
Si  district  line.     No  Judicially  manage- 
hi.    standard    can    determine    whether    a 
Ste  should   have   single-member   districts 
or  muUlmcmber  districts  or  some  combina- 
H.n  cf  both     No  such  standard  can  control 
tbe  balance  between  keeping  "P  with  popu- 
-.tian  slUfts  and  having  stable  districts.     In 
!•    the<*  respects,  the  courts  will  be  called 
nnon  to  make  particular  decisions  with  re- 
,Zt  to  which  a  principle  of  equally  popu- 
•ated  di-'trlcts  will  be  of  no  assistance  what- 
Uever     Quite  obviously,  there  are  limitless 
oosslbllltles   for  districting  consistent  with 
Juch  a  principle      Nor  can   these  problems 
be  avoided  by  Judicial  reliance  on  legislative 
ludment,s  so  far  as  possible.     Reshaping  or 
combining  one  or  two  districts,  or  modifying 
lust  a  few  district  lines,  is  no  less  a  matter 
of  choo.<!lng  among  many  possible  solutions. 
with  varying  political  consquences,  than  re- 
&pp<->rtlonment  broadside."* 

The  Court  Ignores  all  this,  saying  only  that 
•what  Is  marginally  permissible  in  one  State 
may  be  un.satlsfactory  in  another,  depending 
on  the  particular  circumstances  of  the  case." 
ante,  p  43  It  is  well  to  remember  that  the 
product  of  today"s  decisions  Will  not  be  read- 
justment of  a  few  districts  in  a  few  States 
which  most  glaringly  depart  from  the  prin- 
ciple of  equally  populated  districts.  It  will 
be  a  redetermination,  extensive  in  many 
cases,  of  leirlslatlve  dlstrlcU  In  all  but  a  few 

Otfttog 

Although  the  Court— necessarUy.  as  I  be- 
lieve—provides  only  generalities  In  elabora- 
tion of  Its  main  thesis,  Its  opinion  neverthe- 
less fully  demonstrates  how  far  removed 
these  problems  are  from  fields  of  Judicial 
competence.  Recognizing  that  "Indiscrimi- 
nate dlstrUtlng"  Is  an  invitation  to  "partisan 
gerrymandering,"  ante,  pp.  43-44,  the  court 
nevertheless  excludes  virtually  every  basis  for 
the  formation  of  electoral  districts  other  than 
"Indiscriminate  districting."  In  one  or  an- 
other of  today's  opinions,  the  court  declares 
it  unconstitutional  for  a  State  to  give  effec- 
tive consideration  to  any  of  the  following 
in  esubll^hlng  legislative  districts: 

1.  History;  "-' 

2   "Economic  or  other  sorts  of  group  In- 
terests"; "•' 

3.  Area:  "* 

4.  Geographical  considerations;  •■ 

5    A  desire  "to  Insure  effective  representa- 
tion for  sparsely  settled  areas";  " 


6.  "AvailabUlty  of  access  of  citizens  to  their 
representatives";  •• 

7.  Theories  of  bicameralism  (except  those 
approved  by  the  Court) ;  " 

»» Ante,  pp.  41^2. 

8.  Occupation;  "  v    ^  1 

9.  "An  attempt  to  balance  urban  and  rural 

power." "  ,      ^ 

10.  The  preference  of  a  majority  of  voters 

In  the  State.»« 

So  far  as  presently  appears,  the  only  fac- 
tor which  a  State  may  consider,  apart  from 
number*.  Is  political  subdivisions.  But  even 
"a  clearly  rational  State  policy"  recognizing 
this  factor  Is  unconsUtutional  If  ""population 
Is  submerged  as  the  controlling  considera- 
tion." "  ,  ^, 

I  know  of  no  principle  of  logic  or  practi- 
cal or  theoretical  politics,  sUll  less  any  con- 
stitutional principle,  which  establishes  all  or 
any  of  these  exclusions.    Certainly  it  is  that 
the  Court's  opinion  does  not  establish  them. 
So  far  as  the  Court  says  anything  at  all  on 
this  score,  it  says  only  that  ""legislators  rep- 
resent people,  not  trees  or  acres,"  ante,  page 
27;  that  "citizens,  not  history  or  economic 
Interests,   cast   votes,"    ante,    page    45;    that 
"people,  not  land  or  trees  or  pastures,  vote. 
Ibid  •*    All  this  may  be  conceded.    But  it  Is 
surely  equally  obvious,  and,  In  the  context  of 
elections,  more  meaningful  to  note  that  peo- 
ple are  not  ciphers  and  tJtKtf  legislators  can 
represent  their  electors  only  by  speaking  for 
their  Interests — economic,  social,  political- 
many  of  which  do  reflect  the  place  where  the 
electors  live.     The  court  does  not  establish, 
or  Indeed  even  attempt  to  make  a  case  for 
the    proposition    that    conflicting    Interests 
within  a  State  can  only  be  adjusted  by  dis- 
regarding them  when  voters  are  grouped  for 
purposes  of  representation. 

CONCLUSION 

with  these  cases  the  Court  approaches  the 
end  of  the  third  round  set  in  motion  by  the 
complaint  filed  in  Baker  v.  Carr.  What  is 
done  today  deepens  my  conviction  that  Ju- 
dicial entry  Into  this  realm  Is  profoundly 
Ill-advised  and  constitutionally  impermis- 
sible As  I  have  said  before,  Wesberry  y. 
Sanders,  supra,  at  48,  I  believe  that  the  vi- 
tality of  our  political  system,  on  which  in 
the  last  analysis  all  else  depends,  is  weak- 
ened by  reliance  on  the  Judiciary  for  polit  - 
cal  reform;  In  time  a  complacent  body  poll- 
tic  may  result. 

These  decisions  also  cut  deeply  Into  the 
fabric  of  our  federalism.  What  must  follow 
from  them  may  eventuaUy  appear  to  be  the 
product  of  State  legislatures.  Nevertheless 
no  thinking  person  can  fall  to  recognize  that 
the  aftermath  of  these  cases,  l^oweyer  de- 
sirable It  may  be  thought  In  Itself,  will  have 
been  achieved  at  the  cost  of  a  radical  itera- 
tion In  the  relationship  between  the  States 
and  the  Federal  Government,  more  particu- 
larly the  Federal  Judiciary.  Only  one  v?ho 
has  an  overbearing  Impatience  with  the 
Federal  system  and  its  political  processes  wUl 
believe  that  the  cost  was  too  high  or  was 
Inevitable.  *  +„  „ 

FlnaUy.  these  decisions  give  support  to  a 
current  mistaken  view  of  the  Constitution 
and  the  constitutional  function  of  this  Coiirt. 
ThlB  vlev?.  In  a  nutshell,  is  that  every  major 
Bodal  Ul  In  this  country  can  find  Its  cure 


In  some  constitutional  "principle."  and  that 
this  Court  should  "take  the  lead"  In  promot- 
ing reform  when  other  branches  of  govern- 
ment fall  to  act.    The  Constitution  U  not 
a   panacea  for  every  blot  upon  the  pubUc 
welfare,  nor  should  this  Court,  ordained  as 
a  Judicial  body,  be  thought  of  as  a  general 
haven  for  reform  movements.     The  Constl- 
tutlon  Is  an  instrument  of  government,  fun- 
damental to  which  Is  the  premise  that  In  a 
diffusion  of  goveriunental  authority  lies  the. 
greatest  promise  that  this  Nation  wiU  realize 
liberty    for    all    Its    citizens.      This    Court, 
limited  In  functions  in  accordance  with  that 
premise,   does   not   serve    its   high   purpose 
when  it  exceeds  its  authority,  even  to  satisfy 
Justified  impatience  with  the  slow  workings 
of  the   political  process.     For  when  In  the 
name  of  constitutional   interpretation,   the 
Court  adds   something  to  the  Constitution 
that  was  deliberately  excluded  from  It,  the 
Court  in  reality  substitutes  its  view  of  what 
should  be  so  for  the  amending  process. 

I  dissent  in  each  of  these  cases,  believing 
that   m  none  of   them  have   the  plaintiffs 
stated  a  cause  of  action.     To  the  extent  that 
Baker  v.  Carr,  expressly  or  by  Implication, 
went  beyond  a  discussion  of   jurisdictional 
doctrines  independent  of  the  substantive  is- 
sues involved  here,  it  should  be  limited  to 
what  It  in  fact  was:  an  experiment  In  ven- 
turesome   constitutionalism.      I    would    re- 
verse the  judgment*  of  the  District  Court  In 
N08   23,  27,  and  41   (Alabama),  No.  69  (VU:- 
ginia,  and  No.  307   (Delaware)   and  remand 
with  directions  to  dismiss  the  complaints. 
I  would  affirm  the  judgments  of  the  District 
Court  in  No.  20   (New  York),  and  No.  608 
(Colorado),  and  of  the  Court  of  Appeals  ol 
Maryland  In  No.  29. 


"It  Is  not  mere  fancy  to  suppose  that  In 
order  to  avoid  problems  of  this  sort,  the 
Court  may  one  day  be  tempted  to  hold  that 
all  State  legislators  must  be  elected  In  state- 
wide elections. 

■  Ante,  p.  44. 

"Ante,  pp.  44-45. 

"  Ante,  p.  45. 

"  Ibid . 

"Ibid. 


••Ibid. 

">  Davis  V.  Mann,  post.  p.  12. 

"Id.,  at  13. 

••  Lucas  V.  Forty-Fourth  General  Assembly, 

post,  p.  22. 

"Ante,  p.  48. 

•«The  Court  does  note  that.  In  view  of 
modern  developments  In  transportation  and 
communication,  if  finds  "unconvincing' 
arguments  based  on  a  desire  to  Insure  repre- 
sentation of  sparsely  settled  areas  or  to  avoid 
dlstrlcte  so  large  that  voters'  access  to  their 
representatives  Is  impaired.    Ante,  p.  45. 
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Statements  made  in  the  House  of  Renre- 
EAntatives  dtu^ng  the  debate  on  the  resolu- 
tion proposing  the  14th  amendment.' 

"As  the  nearest  approach  to  justice  which 
we  are  likely  to  be  able  to  make,  I  approve  of 
t-e  second  section  that  bases  representation 
upon  voters,"     (2463.  Mr.   Garfield.) 

"Would  It  not  be  a  most  unprecedented 
thing  that  when  this  [former  slave]  popu- 
lation are  not  permitted  where  they  reside  to 
enter  Into  the  basis  of  representation  in  their 
own  State,  we  should  receive  it  as  an  element 
of  representation  here;  that  when  they  will 
not  count  them  In  apportioning  their  own 
legislative  districts,  we  are  to  count  them  as 
five-fifths  (no  longer  as  three-fifths,  for  that 
is  out  of  the  question)  as  soon  as  you  make 
a    new    apportionment?"     (2464^2465.    Mr. 

"The  second  section  of  the  amendment  Is 
ostensibly  intended  to  remedy  a  supposed  In- 
equalitv  in  the  basis  of  representation.  The 
real  object  Is  to  reduce  the  number  of  south- 
em  representatives  in  Congress  and  In  the 
electoral  college;  and  also  to  operate  as  a 
standing  inducement  to  Negro  suffrage. 
(2467,Mr.  Boyer.)  o  „fv,  ir, 

"Shall  the  pardoned  rebels  of  the  South  in- 
clude m  the  basis  of  representation  4  mil- 
lion people  to  whom  they  deny  political 
rights,  and  to  no  one  of  whpm  Is  allowed  a 
vote  in  the  selection  of  a  Representative? 
(2468,  Mr.  Kelley.)  ^-^ 

"I  shall,  Mr.  Speaker,  vote  for  thM  amend- 
ment; not  because  I  approve  It.    Cduld  I  have 
controlled  the  report  of  the  comnAttee  of  15 
It  would  have  proposed  to  give  the  right  of 
suffrage  to  every  loyal  man  In  the  country. 
(2469,  Mr.  Kelley.) 

"But  I  will  ask.  why  should  not  the  repre- 
lentatlon  of  the  States  be  Umited  as  the 
States  themselves  limit  suffrage?  If  the 
Negroes  of  the  South  are  not  to  be  counted 
as  a  political  element  in  the  government  of 
the  South  In  the  States,  why  should ^ey  be 
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counted  as  a  political  element  In  the  Oov- 
ernment  of  the  country  tn  the  Union  (2498. 
Mr.  Broomall.) 

"It  is  now  propf««d  to  base  representation 
upon  suffrage,  upon  the  number  of  voters. 
Instead  of  upon  the  iictfreKii'.e  popui.Ttion  In 
every  State  of  the  Union  "  (2502,  Mr  Ray- 
mond.) 

"We  admit  equnlicy  of  representation  biised 
upon  the  exercise  of  the  elective  fnmrhise  by 
the  ijeople.  The  pnopositlon  In  the  matter 
of  suffrage  falls  short  .if  what  I  desire,  but  so 
far  as  It  goes  It  tends  to  the  equalization  of 
the  Inequality  at  present  exlstlni?;  and  while 
I  demand  and  shall  continue  to  demand  the 
franchise  for  all  loyal  male  nnzens  ot  this 
country — and  I  cannot  but  admit  the  possi- 
bility that  ultimately  those  11  States  may  be 
restored  to  representative  power  without  the 
right  of  franchise  beiui?  conferred  upon  the 
colored  people—  I  should  feel  myself  doubly 
humiliated  and  dtsjfraced.  and  criminal  even. 
If  I  hesitated  to  cin  what  I  can  for  a  proposi- 
tion which  equalizes  representation."  (2508. 
Mr  Boutwell.i 

"Now.  conceding  to  each  State  the  right  to 
regulate  the  right  of  suffrage,  they  ought  not 
to  have  a  representation  for  male  citizens 
not  less  than  21  years  of  .u<e  whether  white 
or  black,  who  are  d«|)rlved  of  the  exerci.se  of 
suffrage.  This  ameaidment  will  settle  the 
complication  in  regard  to  suffrage  and  repre- 
sentation, leaving  each  State  to  regulate  that 
for  Itself,  so  that  it  will  be  for  it  to  decide 
whether  or  not  it  -shall  have  a  representa- 
tion for  all  its  male  citizens  not  less  than  21 
years  of  age."     (25UJ,  Mr    Miller) 

"Manifestly  no  St.ite  should  have  Its  basis 
of  national  representation  enlarged  by  rea- 
son of  a  pxjrtlon  of  citizens  within  Its  b<jr- 
ders  to  which  the  edectlve  franchise  l.s  de- 
nied. If  political  pi>wer  shall  be  lost  be- 
cause of  such  dental,  not  Imposed  because  of 
participation  In  rebellion  or  other  crime. 
it  Is  to  be  hoped  tiiat  political  Interests  may 
work  In  the  line  at  justice,  and  that  the  end 
will  be  the  impartial  enfranchisement  of  all 
citizens  not  disqualified  by  crime  Whether 
that  end  shall  be  attained  or  not,  this  will 
be  secured;  that  the  measure  of  political 
power  of  any  State  shall  be  determined  by 
that  portion  of  it3  citizen.-;  which  can  speak 
and  act  at  the  polls*  and  shall  not  be  en- 
larged because  of  the  residence  within  the 
State  of  portions  of  It.s  ci'lzens  denied  the 
right  of  franchise.  So  much  for  the  second 
section  of  the  amendment  It  is  not  all  that 
I  wish  and  would  demand  but  'Kiious  in- 
equalities are  removed  by  it  and  representa- 
tion will  be  equalised,  and  the  political  rights 
of  all  citizens  wUl  under  rs  operation  be. 
we  believe,  ultlmatelv  recognized  and  ad- 
mitted."     (2511.  Mr.   Eliot  > 

"I  have  no  doubt  that  the  Governnient  of 
the  United  States  has  full  power  to  extend 
the  elective  franchise  'o  the  colored  popu- 
lation of  the  ing.irvent  Suites  I  mean 
authority;  I  said  power  I  have  no  doubt 
that  the  Government  of  the  United  States 
has  authority  to  do  this  under  the  Consti- 
tution; but  I  do  not  think  they  have  the 
power.  The  distinction  I  make  between  au- 
thority and  power  is  this  we  have.  In  the 
nature  of  our  Goveroment  the  rl^ht  to  do 
It.  but  the  public  cipinDn  .'f  the  coimrry 
IS  such  at  this  piecije  moment  as  to  m.»ke 
It  impossible  we  should  do  it  It  w.is  there- 
fore most  wise  on  the  part  of  the  committee 
on  reconstruction  to  waive  this  matter  m 
deference  to  public  ijplnion.  The  situation 
of  opinion  In  these  States  compels  us  to  look 
to  other  means  to  protect  the  Government 
against  the  enemy"   (2532.  Mr    Banks  i 

If  you  deny  to  any  portion  of  the  loyal 
citizens  of  your  State  the  right  to  vote  for 
Representatives  yon  shall  not  assume  to  rep- 
resent them,  and,  as  you  have  done  for  so 
long  a  time,  misrepresent  and  oppress  them 
This  is  a  step  in  the  right  direction,  and 
although  I  should  prefer  to  .see  Incorporate! 
into  the  Constitution   a   guarantee  of    uni- 


versal suffrage,  as  we  cannot  get  the  required 
two-thirds  for  that  I  cordially  support   this 
prop<5sltlon  as  the  next  best  "    i25.<y.  2540.  Mr 
Rogers  i 

Appendix  B 
Statemaoto  made  tn  the  Senate  diu-lng  the 
debate  on  the  resolution  proposing  the  14th 
amendment.' 

■  I  he  second  section  of  the  constitutional 
amendment  prop<;*ed  by  the  committee  can 
be  justified  upon  no  other  theory  than  that 
the  negroes  ought  to  vote,  and  negro  suf- 
fr.ige  must  be  vindicated  before  the  people  In 
su  taining  that  becthjn.  for  it  does  not  ex- 
clude the  nonvoting  population  of  the 
North,  because  it  is  admitted  that  there  Is 
no  wrong  In  excluding  from  sulTrnge  aliens. 
tem.iles.  and  minors.  But  we  s*»y.  if  the 
negro  is  excluded  from  suHrage  lie  shall 
also  be  excluded  from  the  basis  of  represen- 
tation Why  this  lne<|uallty .'  Why  this  in- 
justice' Per  injustice  it  would  be  unless 
there  be  some  good  reason  for  this  discrim- 
ination against  the  South  in  excluding  her 
nonvoting  population  from  the  basis  of 
repre-^entntlon  The  only  defense  that  we 
cm  make  to  this  apparent  Injustice  Is  that 
the  South  commits  an  outrage  upon  human 
rights  when  she  denies  the  ballot  to  the 
blacks,  and  we  will  not  allow  her  U>  take  ad- 
vant.ige  of  her  own  wTong.  or  profit  by  this 
outrage  Does  any  one  suppose  it  possible 
to  avoid  this  plain  issue  before  the  people' 
For  If  they  will  sustain  you  in  reducing  the 
representation  of  the  South  because  she  does 
not  allow  the  negro  to  vote,  they  will  do 
so  because  they  think  It  is  wrong  to  dis- 
franchise him  "      (2800.  Senator  Stewart  i 

"It  I  the  second  section  of  the  proposed 
amendment  I  relieves  him  (the  Negro  |  from 
mlspresentatlon  in  Congress  by  denying  him 
any  representation  whatever"  (2801,  Sen- 
ator Stewart.) 

■  But  I  will  again  venture  the  opinion 
that  It  I  the  second  section)  means  as  If  It 
rt-ad  thus:  no  State  shall  be  allowed  a  rep- 
resentation on  a  colored  population  unless 
the  right  of  voting  Is  given  to  the  Negroe.s — 
presenting  to  the  States  the  alternative  of 
loss  of  representation  or  the  enfranchise- 
ment of  the  Negroes,  and  their  political 
equality."      (2939.   Senator   Hendricks  ( 

"I  should  be  much  better  satlsfled  If  the 
right  of  suffrage  had  been  given  at  once  to 
the  more  Intelligent  of  them  (the  Negroes | 
and  such  as  had  served  m  our  Army  But 
It  Is  believed  by  wiser  ones  than  myself  that 
this  amendment  will  very  soon  produce 
some  grant  of  sufTnxge  to  them,  and  that 
the  craving  for  p<jlltlcal  power  will  ere  long 
give  them  universal  suffrage  Believing 
that  this  amendment  probably  goes  us  far 
in  favor  of  suffrage  to  the  Negro  as  Is  prac- 
ticable to  accomplish  now.  and  hoping  It  may 
In  the  end  accomplish  all  I  desire  In  this 
respect.  I  shall  vote  for  its  adoption,  al- 
though I  should  be  glad  to  go  further" 
(2963  4.  Senator  Poland  ) 

What  Is  to  be  the  operation  of  this 
amendment?  Just  this  your  whip  Is  held 
over  Pennsylvania,  and  you  say  to  her  that 
she  must  either  allow  her  Negroes  to  vote 
or  have  one  Member  of  Congress  less  " 
(2987.  Senator  C^.w.in  ) 

"Now.  sir.  In  all  the  SUtes — certainly  In 
mine,  and  no  doubt  In  all — there  are  local 
as  contradistinguished  from  State  elections 
There  are  pity  elections,  county  elections. 
and  district  or  borough  elections,  and  those 
city  and  county  and  district  elections  are 
held  under  some  law  of  the  State  In  which 
the  city  or  county  or  district  or  borough  nmy 
be.  and  In  those  elections,  according  to  the 
laws  of  the  States,  certain  qualifications  are 
prescribed,  residence  within  the  limits  of  the 
locality  and  a  property  qualification  In  some. 


Now 

in  a  Sta 
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Is  It  proposed  to  say  that  if  ever?  m. 
Jtate  is  not  at  liberty  to  vote  at  »  « 
or  a  county  or  a  borough  election  that  u 
affect    the    b.isis    of    representation?"   ijJf 
Senator   Johnson  i  ^"'^ 

■Again.  Mr  President,  the  measure  unr* 
the  table,  like  the  first  proposition  subtnlttS 
to  the  Senate  from  the  committee  of  15  <>„? 
cedes  to  the  States  •  •  •  not  only  the  rw 
but  the  exclusive  right,  to  regulate  u!. 
franchise  It  says  that  each  of  the  Souths 
States,  and.  of  course,  each  other  Stat«  1^ 
the  Union,  has  a  right  to  regul.ttp  for  itJf, 
the  franchise,  and  that  conscque:uiy  «  f 
as  the  Government  of  the  United  S?at«  u 
concerned.  If  the  black  man  is  not  permittw 
the  right  to  the  franchise.  It  will  be  n  wronj 
(if  a  wrong)  which  the  Government  of  th! 
United  States  will  be  Impotent  to  redrew - 
(3027.  Senator  Johnson.) 

"The  amendment  fixes  rppresen  tat  ion  upon 
niunbers,  precisely  as  the  Constitution  no» 
does,  but  when  a  State  denies  or  abrldw, 
the  elective  franchise  to  any  of  Its  male  in. 
hiibltants  who  are  citizens  of  the  United 
States  and  not  less  than  21  years  of  ag, 
except  for  participation  In  rebellion  or  other 
crime,  then  such  State  will  lose  its  repre- 
sentation In  Congress  in  the  proportion 
which  the  male  citizen  so  excluded  bears  tc 
the  whole  number  of  male  cltl/.ens  not  lest 
than  21  years  of  age  In  the  State"  (3033 
.Scniitor  Henderson  ) 

Mr  DIRKSEN.  By  all  odds  the  opin- 
ion is  one  of  the  most  drva.staling  dls- 
spntinp  opinions  that  I  have  ever  read. 
I  beheve  it  tears  to  shreds  the  majority 
opinion  of  the  Supreme  Court.  To  make 
the  point  plain  in  brief  compass  I  need 
submit  only  a  short  edil-orial  published 
in  the  Columbus  Citizens  Journal,  which 
is  a  Scnpps- Howard  newspaper  pub- 
li-shed  in  Columbus,  Ohio  The  editorial 
came  from  the  i.ssue  of  AuKust  8.  I  shall 
read  the  editorial  in  its  entirety: 

DiRKSEN  s  Reapportionment  Breathh 

Last  June's  U  S  Supreme  Court  decision, 
which  propounded  th"  astonishing  theory 
that,  regardless  of  what  the  people  of  a  State 
may  decide  by  vote,  both  houses  of  all  State 
legislatures  must  be  apportioned  on  a  strict 
population  basis,  h.is  led  to  chaos 

Lower  courts.  foUowlnt;  the  Supreme 
Court's  constitutional  presumptions,  have 
been  making  rubble  of  State  constitution*. 
disrupting  St.ite  business  and  generally 
throwing  their  weight  around 

New  York's  constitution  requires  a  2-year 
term  for  legislators,  but  three  Judges  have 
ordered  the  voters  to  elect  for  a  l-yeiu*  term, 
both  this  year  and  next.  In  Connecticut 
three  other  Federal  Judges  ordered  the  Stste 
to  hold" three  s[>ecial  elections,  hold  a  special 
session  of  the  legislature  which  was  to  do  no 
routine  State  business,  and  s-i  up  a  con- 
stitutional convention. 

After  the  Supreme  Court  ruled  out  Colo- 
rado's voter-approved  legislative  setup,  the 
legislature  reapportioned.  But  the  Colorado 
Sujireme  Court  says  that  latest  apportion- 
ment is  invalid  under  the  State  constitution. 

Senator  Dirk.sfn.  of  IIllnoKs.  now  proposes, 
and  a  Senate  committee  has  approved,  a  bill 
to  stay  all  these  proceedings  for  about  2 
years — to  give  Congress  time  to  decide  on  a 
way  to  preserve  the  right  of  Suite  voters  to 
set  up  State  senates  on  other  than  a  popula- 
tion basis  And  to  permit  States  time  to 
try  to  tidy  up  the  mess 

In  the  circumstances,  this  probably  Is  the 
best  Congress  can  do  In  a  session  nearlng 
adjournment  So  Congress  Is,  and  ought  to 
bo,  under  great  pleasure  to  ji.ass  the  Dlrkaen 
"breather  "  Whatever  may  be  wTong  with 
State  legislative  systems,  none  can  be  wor« 
than  the  predicaments  created  by  the  8u- 
prt-tne  Court  s  action 
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President  I  take  some  interest  in 
*%;uPstion.  and  approach  it  from  the 
^hS  of  a  constitutional  resolution. 
"^^^t^hTd  to  be  measured  against  the 
""-'in^r  against  the  prospective  ad- 
^'^nment  date,  and  all  the  other  dif- 
aS  that  arise  m  the  final  hours  of 
I  rnncress.  It  was  transparently 
'^^n.fest  that  under  no  circumstances 
°^H  a  con-stitutional  resolution  nego- 
f'il  the  committees,  negotiate  both 
tZes  and  then  be  sent  off  into  a  con- 
Sional  orbit  for  a  period  of  7  years 
S  in.'  ratification  by  the  States. 

What  confronus  us  here  as  a  result  of 
,he  dt^i-'^i"'^  m  the  case  of  Reynolds 
^inst  Sims  is  really  an  emergent  situ- 
!t,nn  -Ahich  can  be  approached  logicaUy 
nniv  bv  a  statute.  The  statute  that  we 
°.  •  devised  as  an  amendment  to  the 
Zmm  aid  bill  is  an  effort  to  buy  some 
ime  But  to  buy  time  we  must  do  it 
?ectively.  so  that  under  no  circum- 
!tjmces  mii^ht  an  autocratic  judicial  of- 
ficial undertiike  to  thwart  the  wUl  of 
Congress. 

In  workuvz  on  the  question  we  had  the 
benefit  of  the  le!.ial  staff  of  the  subcom- 
mittees of  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary on  which  I  labor.     The  majority 
eader  was  verv  generous  in  making  his 
competent  staff  available.     In  addition, 
we  had  officials  from  the  Department  of 
Justice,  includmi;  the  Deputy  Attorney 
General.    There  have  been  a  great  many 
sessions.    We  finally  wound  up  our  labors 
at  about  3  o'clock  this  afternoon.    The 
amendment  is  now  in  final  form,  and  it 
will  be  available  to  all  Senators  tonight, 
so  that  when  the  Senate  convenes  to- 
morrow we  can  set  aside  the  amendment 
unul  after  the  disposition  of  the  amend- 
ment still  to  be  offered  by  the  distin- 
guished    Senator     from     Alaska     [Mr. 
GrvemngI  and  I  believe  an  amendment 
to  be  offered  bv  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Texas   I  Mr.  Tower]  .     There- 
after we   can   come   to   grips   with  the 
problem.    I  rather  anticipate  that  there 
will  be  a  great  deal  of  discussion.    But 
there  was  a   general  consensus  on  all 
side.s.    I  pay  high  tribute  to  the  major- 
ity leader  for  the  consummate  patience 
he  has  mustered  at  all  times  in  trying  to 
produce  something  that  in  my  judgment 
is  at  once  effective,  that  wUl  do  what  we 
set  out  to  do.  and  yet  can  command  wide 
support  on  the  part  of  Senators  on  both 
sides  of  the  aisle. 

There  is  only   one   further   thing  to 
which  I  wish  to  allude  tonight.    We  have 
before  us  the  foreign  assistance  bill.    No- 
body is  more  sensible  of  the  proprieties 
than  is  the  minority  leader;  and  seldom 
do  I  undertake  to  tack  onto  a  bill  a  pro- 
vision that  has  no  particular  relation  to 
It    But  I  was  confronted  with  a  reality. 
That   reality    is    that   we    are    moving, 
hopefully,    toward    adjournment,   prob- 
ably a  week  from  Saturday.    That  is  a 
short  period  of  time  in  which  to   get 
anything  done.    I  knew  also  that  if  we 
undertook   to   handle   this  proposal   as 
an  independent  measure,  it  would  have 
to  go  through  this  body,  then  through 
the  House,  then  to  conference,  and  I 
doubt  very  much  whether  the  time  would 
be  sufficient  to  do  even  that.    But  even 
then  we  would  have  nothing  more  than  a 
resolution  submitted  to  the  States  for 
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ratification,  and  that  probably  could  be 
a  long,  drawn-out  process. 

I  therefore  had  to  select  a  vehicle 
that  I  knew  had  to  get  to  the  Presi- 
dent's desk.  I  had  a  choice  of  the  so- 
called  interest  equalization  bill,  possibly 
the  social  security  measure,  still  pend- 
ing in  the  Senate  Finance  Committee,  on 
which  there  will  be  no  executive  session 
or  markup  until  Friday  of  this  week,  or 
I  could  take  advantage  of  the  bill  which 
is  before  us,  which  I  know  is  on  the  so- 
called  "must"  calendar. 

That  bill  was  so  drawn  as  to  be  some- 
thing of  an  invitation,  because  it  is  di- 
vided into  four  parts,  and  the  caption  in 
part  IV  reads  "Amendments  to  Other 
Laws."  That  was  an  invitation  to  come 
along  and  offer  an  amendment  at  that 
point  as  a  section  in  part  4;  and  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  majority 
leader  and  myself  will  appear  as  section 
402.  on  page  17.  after  line  7. 

A  tremendous  amount  of  work,  pa- 
tience, and  skill  have  gone  into  the  per- 
fection of  this  amendment.  I  pay  high 
tribute  to  my  own  staff,  Neal  Kennedy, 
Bernard  Waters,  and  Clyde  Flynn,  who 
labored  early  and  late.  V- 

I  pay  testimony  to  the  Department  of 
Justice  for  having  been  so  willing  to  sit 
in  on  these  sessions. 

I  pay  testimony  to  the  distinguished 
majority  leader  and  to  his  staff,  particu- 
larly Charlie  Ferris  and  Kenny  Teasdale. 
They  are  good  lawyers,  and  they  have 
been  on  the  job  early  and  late. 

They  were  working  toward  midnight 
last  night  to  see  whether,  at  long  last, 
we  could  not  perfect  an  amendment 
which  would  commend  itself  to  the  good 
grace  and  acceptance  of  the  Senate. 

I  believe,  at  Ions  last,  that  we  have 
contrived  exactly  that. 

I  try  not  to  utilize  surprise  as  a  legal 
weapon.  That  is  often  done  in  a  court 
room.  Suddenly,  out  of  a  clear  sky,  there 
is  a  witness  whom  the  attorney  did  not 
anticipate,  or  a  line  of  testimony  that 
was  furthest  from  the  attorney's 
thoughts.  Those  surprises  can  often  de- 
molish the  lawyer's  case. 

I  knew  that  the  President  would  have 
to  take  a  look  at  this  proposal  if.  hope- 
fully we  put  it  into  this  bill.  A  week  ago 
I  spent  an  hour  and  a  half  with  the 
President  of  the  United  States.  I  gave 
him  the  original  language,  although 
what  we  have  done  is  a  considerable  de- 
parture from  that  language.  I  told  him 
I  had  no  choice  except  to  find  a  vehicle 
that  I  knew  had  to  get  to  his  desk.  So 
I  gave  him  a  memorandum  and  fully  ad- 
vised him,  so  he  would  not.  under  any 
circumstances,   be   surprised   or   aston- 

Without  alluding  to  any  other  great 
legislative  body,  I  understand  that  a  kind 
of  round  robin  has  been  circulated,  to 
which  are  appended  the  names  of  70 
legislators.  They  almost  took  the  kind 
of  vow  that  winds  up  the  Declaration 
of  Independence,  in  committing  their 
Uves.  fortunes,  and  sacred  honor  against 
any  measure  that  has  this  proposal  in  it. 

I  am  sorry  they  have  to  be  a  little  dis- 
appointed, because  that  round  robin  was 
circulated  as  to  something  that  is  not 
absolutely  moot,  because  this  amendment 
is  a  complete  replacement  of  all  the  work 


we  have  done  heretofore.  I  trust  they 
will  not  have  to  circulate  another  roimd 
robin,  but  in  order  to  be  in  character, 
obviously  they  would  have  to  do  so,  if 
they  were  going  to  object  to  the  amend- 
ment submitted  by  myself  and  the  ma- 
jority leader. 

Tomorrow  we  shall  be  ready  to  set 
aside  this  amendment  long  enough  to 
complete  action  on  the  other  amend- 
ments. Then  the  discussion  will  begin. 
Unless  the  Senate  is  in  a  mood  to  dis- 
cuss this  amendment  a  long  time,  or  un- 
less there  is  a  disposition  to- filibuster,  we 
could,  if  we  remained  in  session  late 
enough,  probably  dispose  of  it  tomor- 
row But  I  know  the  proposal  is  going 
to  command  the  attention  of  the  lawyers 
in  the  Senate,  or  at  least  a  good  many. 
I  always  regard  myself  as  something  of  a 
novitiate  or  amateur  at  the  feet  of  great 
lawyers  like  Senator  Ervin,  Senator  Rus- 
sell, Senator  Hruska,  and  even  Senator 
KucHEL,  of  California. 

I  am  a  bit  of  a  tyro,  but  at  least  we 
have  finished  the  job.  So  today  I  think 
I  share  the  hope  of  the  majority  leader 
that  we  can  come  to  grips  with  this  ques- 
tion, have  it  suitably  ventilated,  and  that 
with  good  forttme  smihng  at  us,  we  can 
wind  it  up  tomorrow. 

So  I  offer  the  amendment  and  ask 
that  it  be  made  the  pending  business. 

The  Foreign  Assistance  "Act  is  the 
pending  business,  but  this  amendment 
will  be  pending  to  the  Foreign  Assistance 
Act,  because  I  understand  no  other 
amendment  was  pending.  . 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
Illinois  [Mr.  Dirksen]  will  be  stated. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
that  the  amendment  not  be  read,  but  that 
it   be   published   in  the   Congressional 

Record  at  this  point.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 

The  amendment  submitted  by  Mr. 
DmKSEN,  for  himself  and  Mr.  Mansfield. 
is  as  follows: 

On  page  17,  after  line  7,  insert  the  follow- 
ing new  section: 

••Sec.  402.  (a)   Chapter  21,  title  28,  United 
States  Code,   is  amended  by   adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  section: 
••  '5461    Stay  of  proceedings  for  reapportlon- 
'        ■  ment  of  State  legislative  bodies. 
••■(a)    Any    court    of    the    United    States 
having   jurisdiction  of   an  action  In  which 
tL  conititutlonality  of  the  apportionment 
of   representation   in  a  State  legislature   or 
either   house   thereof   Is  drawn   In  question 
shall    uDon    application,   stay   the   entry   or 
'execution  of  an^^  order  interfering  with  the 
conduct  of  the  State  government    the  pro- 
ceedings   of    any    house    of    the    legislature 
Inereol   or   of   any   convention    primary   or 
election,   for  such  period  as  will  be  in  the 
public  Interest. 

"  '(b)  A  stay  for  the  period  necessary— 
"  ■  ( i )  to  permit  any  State  election  of  repre- 
sentatives occurrmg  before  January  1  1966 
to  be  conducted  In  accordance  w  th  the  laws 
of  such  State  In  effect  immediately  Preceding 
any  adjudication  of  unconstitutionality  and 
••  •  ( 11 )  to  allow  the  legislature  of  such  State 
a  reasonable  opportunity  In  regular  session 
or  the  people  by  constitutional  amendment  a 
Jea^nLle^opportunity  following  the  adjudi- 
cation of  unconstitutionality  to  apportion 
representation  In  such  legislature  In  accord- 
ance with  the  Constitution 
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•hall  be  (teemed:  to  be  In  the  public  Interest 
In  the  absence  of  highly  unusual  clrcum- 
stancea. 

"  '(c)  An  application  for  a  stay  pursuant 
to  thla  section  may  be  filed  at  any  time  be- 
fore or  after  flnal  judgment  by  any  party  or 
Intervener  In  the  action,  by  the  State,  or  by 
the  Governor  or  Attorney  General  or  any 
member  of  the  legislature  thereof  without 
other  authority. 

"'(d)  In  the  event  that  a  State  falls  to 
apportion  representation  In  the  legislature  In 
accordance  with  the  Constitution  within  the 
time  allowed  by  any  stay  granted  pursuant  to 
this  section,  the  dlstrU-t  court  having  Juris- 
diction of  the  action  shall  apportion  repre- 
sentation In  such  legislature  among  appro- 
priate districts  so  as  to  conform  to  the  con- 
stitution and  laws  of  such  State  Insofar  as  is 
possible  consistent  with  the  requirements  of 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  SUtes.  and 
the  court  may  males  such  further  orders  per- 
taining thereto  and  to  the  conduct  of  elec- 
tions as  may  be  apiproprlate 

"  '(e)  An  order  of  a  district  court  of  three 
Judges  granting  or  denying  a  stay  shall  be 
appealable  to  the  Supreme  Court  In  the 
manner  provided  under  Section  1253  of  this 
Title,  and  In  all  other  cases  shall  be  appeal- 
able to  the  crurt  of  appeal.s  li;  the  manner 
provided  under  Section  1294  of  this  Title. 
Pending  the  dlspoettlon  of  such  appeal  the 
Supreme  Court  or  a  Justli-e  thereof,  or  the 
court  of  appeals  or  a  Judge  thereof,  shall  have 
power  to  stay  ths  order  of  the  district  court 
or  to  grant  or  deny  a  stay  in  accordance  with 
subsections  (a)  and  ibi  ' 

"(b)  The  chapter  analysis  ot  that  chapter 
la  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  Item : 

"  '461.  Stay  of  proceedings  for  reapportion- 
ment of  State  legislative  bodies  " 

The  PRESrDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  received  and  printed. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr  President.  I  think 
I  have  had  submitted  for  printing  in  the 
Record  the  dlssentinR  opinion  of  Justice 
John  Harlan.  1  think  it  is  important  to 
have  It  printed  In  the  Record. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  to  mc  very  briefly? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.     I  yield. 

Mr.  PROXMIRB  bid  I  correctly  un- 
derstand the  Senator  to  say  that  the 
amendment  which  is  now  being  sub- 
mitted is  entlreb'  different  from  the  bill 
reported  by  the  Judiciary  Committee  by 
a  lO-to-2  vote  earlier'' 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  It  is  not  quite  sub- 
stantially different. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  This  proposal  has 
not  only  not  had  any  hearings,  but  no 
committee  approval  of  any  kind:  is  that 
correct? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  It  us  be:nu  ofTer^-d  as 
an  amendment  to  the  pending  bill 

Mr.  PROXMIRE      I  understand 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Literally  thousands 
of  amendmenUs  on  which  no  hearings 
are  held  are  offered  to  bills. 

Mr.  PROXMIREL  Yes:  indeed.  I  will 
not  get  into  that  matter  at  the  moment. 
I  wished  to  get  that  mformation  before 
me.  because  I  believe  a  vote  of  10  to  2 
in  the  Judiciary  Committee  is  a  very 
strong,  if  not  persuasive,  recommenda- 
tion by  the  Senate's  principal  advisers 
on  law.  As  I  understand  what  the  Sena- 
tor has  said,  thi«  is  an  entirely  different 
amendment,  in  substance;  is  that  cor- 
rect? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Yes;  except  the  basic 
principle  is  the  same.  It  involves  bring- 
ing about  by  statute,  if  it  can  be  const! - 
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tutionally  done,  tlie  purchase  of  enough 
time  to  meet  a  chaotic  condition  which 
has  developed  in  the  States  It  has  gone 
so  far  that  in  the  State  of  Oklahoma  the 
courts  not  only  invalidated  the  act  of  ILs 
legislature,  but  also  invalidated  the  re- 
.sulLs  of  the  primary  election.  The  Okla- 
homa Representatives  as  of  this  mo- 
ment, including  the  majority  leader  in 
the  House  of  Representatives,  are  truly 
in  a  fix. 

Mr  PROXMIRE  I  understand  I 
do  not  wi.sh  to  d<'lay  the  Senate  tonight. 
However,  it  wir.  be  interesting  to  see  how 
the  amendment  will  affect  Oklahoma. 
Illinois,  and  other  State.s 

Mr    DIRKSKN      .And   Wi.sconsin 
Mr      PROXMIRE      Wl.scon.sin     is     as 
perfectly  apportioned  a.s  it  can  be 
Mr    DIRKSEN      It  Is'' 
Mr       PROXMIRE      Oh.      yes;      both 
Hou.ses   are   population   apportioned    by 
our  Constitution      FXirthermore.  our  lat- 
est apportionment  of  a  few  weeks  ago 
makes  the  largest  dLstrict  within  :i  per- 
cent of  being  perfect,  and  the  smallest 
district   within  3  percent  of  being  per- 
fectly apportioned      Therefore,  we  iiave 
no  problem. 

Mr.  GRUENING  Mr  Pre.sldent.Ia.sk 
unanimous  consent  that  the  pending 
amendment  be  temporarily  laid  aside  .so 
that  I  may  call  up  my  amendment  to 
H  R    li:.<KO.  and  ask  for  a  vote  on  it. 

The  PRESIDING  OFPICER  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered 

The  amendment  will  be  stated 
Mr    GRUENING.     It  is  not  nece.ssai-y 
to  read  the  amendment.     I  have  six)ken 
at  length  on  it 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Without 
objection,  the  amendment  will  be  printed 
in  the  RcroRn  at  this  point 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

A.V!ENrJMENT    No      1138 

On  page  17,  after  line  7,  add  the  following 
new  section. 

"TrTLE     VIII— ACCEL  ER.*  TED     PUBLIC     WORKS 

'•Sec.  801.  Section  3(di  of  the  F'ubllc 
Works  Acceleration  Act  (Public  Li^w  87  658; 
76  Stat  542  >  Is  liereby  amended  to  re.u.1  aa 
follows 

"■(di  There  is  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  not  to  exceed  *2. 400.000.000  to 
be  all'K-ated  by  the  President  In  accordance 
with  subsection  (b)  of  this  section,  except 
that  not  less  than  $800.0<:mj.oO()  Bhall  be  allo- 
cated for  public  works  projects  In  areas  des- 
ignated by  the  Secretiixy  of  Commerce  as  re- 
development are:is  under  subsertlon  ib)  of 
section  5  of  the  Area  Redevelopment  Act. 
.Appropriations  made  pursuant  to  this  au- 
thorization after  the  dale  of  enactment  of 
this  sentence  shall  remain  available  until 
expended ' 

Mr  GRUENING  The  amendment  Is 
an  amendment  to  the  Public  Works 
Accel •ra* ion  Act 

I  ask  the  Senator  in  charge  of  the  bill 
whether  he  will  take  It  to  conference. 

Mr  SPARKMAN  Mr.  Pre.sident.  the 
Si-nator  knows  I  have  strongly  sup- 
ported, in  this  country,  the  kind  of  pro- 
gram that  he  has  m  mind  I  have  voted 
for  it  on  other  occa.slons.  I  helped  to 
get  it  through  the  committee.  I  must 
say.  in  all  frankne.-vs.  however,  that  it 
does  not  belong  on  the  foreign  aid  bill. 
Therefore  I  am  not  m  a  position  to  ac- 
cept it. 


Mr.  GRUENING.  I  appreciate  tK. 
statement  of  the  distinguished  SenwS! 
from  Alabama.  I  understand  wTi^ 
pathy  for  the  purpose.  I  also  imS" 
stand  his  feeling  that  perhaps  thSii 
not  the  place  to  press  the  amendSw 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  for  a  vote  op^ 
amendment  ** 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  ly. 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  am«2 
ment  offeriKi  by  the  Senatorfnl 
Alajska      '  Putting  the  question  ) 

Mr  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  Pre.sident,  I  uk 
for  a  dlvi.slon.  '     ^ 

On  a  division  tiie  amendment  vu 
rejected. 
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ORDER  FOR  ADJOURNMENT  UNTH 
10  AM  TOMORROW 
Mr  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President  I 
a.sk  unanimous  consent  that  when  the 
Senate  completes  its  business  today  it 
stand  in  adjournment  until  lo  o'clock 
ajn.  tomorrow. 

Tlie    PRESIDING   OFFICER,     with- 
out  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


AUTHORIZATION  FOR  COMMITTEES 
OF  THE  SENATE  TO  MEET  TO- 
MORROW 

Mr.  MANSFIEI.D.  I  ask  unanimous 
ron.sent  that  all  Senate  committees  may 
be  authorized  to  meet  during  the  sesslot 
tomorrow  until  12  o'clock  noon. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


THE  ALI.-CARGO  AIRLINES 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  Pre.sident.  a 
serious  cri.sis  has  been  developing  for 
the  small  busine.ss  segment  of  the  air- 
line industry;  namely,  the  all -cargo  air- 
lines. The.se  carriers,  who  properly  were 
certificated  by  the  Civil  Aeronautics 
Board  for  the  carriage  of  freight,  mail. 
and  expre.ss.  have  had  their  existence 
threatened  by  virtue  of  the  competitive 
Inequity  which  exists  betwi'en  them  and 
the  giant,  subsidy-eligible  airlines. 

The  Congress  in  the  Federal  .Aviation 
Act  impo.sod  certain  statutory  responsi- 
bilities upon  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board, 
Those  responsibilities  include,  among 
other  thin,t:s.  the  promotion  and  dcvelop- 
nunt  of  an  overall  air  transport  .system— 
a  sysU^m  which  wisely  includes  special- 
ized all-cargo  airlines.  The  CAB  would 
be  remi.ss  in  its  duties  if  it  did  not  take 
steps  and  measures  to  allow  these  spe- 
cialized carrler.s — the  only  airlines  that 
have  an  obligation  and  can  be  counted 
upon  to  provide  all -cargo  s<^rvice— to 
survive,  develop,  and  grow. 

The  CAB'S  recent  policy  statement 
regarding  the  all-cargo  carriers  is  one 
which  deserves  the  attention  and  praise 
of  the  Congress.  It  is  a  profound  and 
wise  statement  of  policy,  and  one  which 
should  be  accepted  by  all  public  interest 
motivated  per.sons. 

Our  economy  Is  becoming  increasingly 
specialized.  I  am  glad  to  note  that  thU 
trend  Ls  manifesting  itself  in  the  CAB'i 
decision.  I  congratulate  the  Board  for 
its  forward  looking  and  courageous 
decision. 


rtMATOR  FRANK  CHURCH'S  BRIL- 
^^jANT    MILWAUKEE    SPEECH 
ur   PROXMIRE.     Mr.  President,  on 

.  ^,st  1  the  distinguished  senior  Sen- 
^Tom  Idaho  [Mr.  ChukchI  delivered 
rVemarkable  speech  at  a  testimonial 
5.nner  m  mv  honor  in  Milwaukee. 

Snator  Church  s  speech  was  greeted 
-*th  enthusiastic  approval  by  a  capac- 
!l  crowd  from  all  over  Wisconsin. 
Shen  he  finished  he  received  one  of  the 
longest  and  loudest  standing  ovations  I 
have  heard  anywhere. 

Mr  President,  while  the  speech  of  the 
q*nator  from  Idaho  was  deeply  moving. 
Jwas  also  profoundly  thoughtful.  Sen- 
ator CHXTRCH  squarely  faced  our  big 
oToblem:  how  to  achieve  peace  and  vic- 
torv  for  freedom  in  the  nuclear  age.  the 
misUe  age,  the  age  of  a  militant  com- 
munism on  the  march.  His  ringing  and 
Uioughtful  answer  deserves  the  widest 
possible  audience.  .^     ^    t       i. 

For  this  reason  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  excerpts  from 
Senator  Church's  speech  in  Milwaukee, 
on  August  1  be  printed  in  the  Record  at 
this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpts 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

DAirir.  C.KLh  FOR  the  Republic 

lExcerpU  from  an  address  by  Senator  Frank 

Chubch,  Democrat,  of  Idaho,  at  a  lund- 

ralslng  dinnpr  for  Senator  William  Prox- 

MiBE.  in  Milwaukee.  Wis,.  August  1.  1964) 

For  2  week.s   now.   I've  been  carrying  my 

urn  in  a  sling,     I'm   glad   to  be  rid  of  It, 

becAu.se    pe<iple    kept    mistaking    me    for    a 

moderiite    Uepubllcan    just    back   from    San 

FTiin  CISCO 

The  fever  of  the  old  frontier  captured  the 
Republican  convention  out  there.  Looking 
backward  with  Barry  had  overpowering 
ippeal  They  claim  he'll  carry  every  State — 
all  13  of  them.  They  say  his  platform  will 
win  over  both   parties— the  Tories  and  the 

Whigs.  ^       ^      ^ 

Well,  a.'-  a  fellow  westerner,  I  understana 
Uie  nosulgut  for  the  Old  West.  I  like  Barry 
GoLDWATBiR  HCs  my  neighbor  In  Washlng- 
wn.  we  share  ad.'oinlng  ofTices  at  the  Sen- 
&!<>— and  thatv  whore  he  should  stay. 

There  Is  a  proven  man  who  sits  In  the 
White  Hoii.se  where  he  should  stay — 
Lvndon  B  John.«on.  The  touchstones  of  his 
admlnisirailon  are  three:  prudence,  prosper- 
ity, and  peace 

Only  If  prudence  prevails — only  If  the  pro- 
cesses of  l.iw  and  order  are  upheld — will  It 
prove  po,s.-;ib!e  for  uf;  to  remedy  what  now  alls 
•IS  moFt  the  racial  ferment  rampant  in  the 
'.and  Thl.s  Is  an  a'T.ictlon  which  breeds  ex- 
trfmifm  among  white  and  black  alike.  But 
it  men  of  ni(Xlcratlon  are  swept  aside,  the 
problem  will  soon  become  a  plague,  as  the 
Tlnis  of  violence  .«;preads.  For  when  men  of 
different  colored  skin  clash  In  anger,  none 
can  see  that   each  man's  blood  runs  red. 

How  then,  do  we  seek  the  solution?  First, 
by  makint?  sure  that  the  law  Itself  Is  right — 
that  It  lmp:ement.<=  those  guarantees  of  equal 
treatment  which  the  Constitution  extends 
to  every  citizen  Second,  by  upholding  the 
law  and  preserving  good  order  against  every 
violator   reRardles.s  of  race,  creed,  or  color. 

This  Is  the  prescription  of  Lyndon  B.  John- 
son This  Is  why  he  urged  the  enactment 
of  the  cUll  rights  bill.  And  both  parties 
responded  In  ConRress;  of  the  33  Republi- 
cans in  the  Senate,  27  voted  for  the  bill; 
only  6  Republicans  voted  against  It.  But 
among  the  six,  a  tiny  minority  within  the 
minorltv.  was  Barrt  Ooldwateh. 

Now  the  time  of  test  is  upon  us.  Will  the 
law  be  respected?     Will  good  order  be  pre- 


served?    Or  will  extremists   on  both  sides 
take  charge? 

In  accepting  the  nomination  at  San  Pran- 
cisco,  Senator  Ooldwatek  said,  "Extremism 
In  defense  of  liberty  is  no  vice;  moderation 
In  pursuit  of  Justice  is  no  vU:tue."  That 
amounts  to  nothing  more  than  a  fervent  way 
of  saying  the  end  justifies  the  means.  Little 
wonder  that  Walter  Llppmann  should  pro- 
test, aa  follows: 

"If  there  ever  was  a  time.  It  Is  now,  when 
It  is  against  the  public  Interest  to  tell  men 
that  they  may  take  extreme  measures  In 
what  they  believe  to  be  the  defense  of  liberty 
and  the  pursuit  of  justice.  There  Is  a  racial 
conflict  in  thla  country  and  there  is  a  strong 
tendency  to  private  violence  on  both  sides, 
among  the  white  and  among  the  black. 

"With  the  private  shootings,  the  private 
burnings,  the  private  bomb  throwlngs,  the 
private  mobs.  Is  It  not  the  duty  of  every 
American  to  rally  to  the  defense  of  law  and 
order?  But  how  can  there  be  such  a  rally 
If  we  must  endure  an  election  in  which  the 
challenging  contender  Is  telling  the  flam- 
mable crowd  that  extremism  may  be  no  sin 
and  that  moderation  may  be  no  virtue?" 

If  this  is  the  choice  Goldwater  offers,  then 
it  Is  the  choice  between  wrong  and  right. 
The  American  people  will  search  their  hearts, 
and  I  have  no  doubt  they  will  choose  the 
course  which  Is  right.  In  a  massive  affirma- 
tion, they  will  uphold  the  hand  of  Lyndon 
Johnson. 


After  San  Francisco,  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  the  men  who  have  been  placed  In 
charge  of  the  elephant  are  trying  to  make  It 
walk  on  Its  two  right  feet.  They  claim  that 
thla  Is  in  the  mainstream  of  Republican  tra- 
dition. But  It  Is  not.  It  is.  rather,  a  repudia- 
tion of  responsible  Republicanism,  and  all 
for  which  It  stands. 

The  party  whose  first  President  saved  the 
Union,  by  fighting  off  the  enemies  of  the 
Federal  Government,  now  presents  us  with  a 
candidate  for  President  who  talks  as  if  the 
Federal  Government  were  the  enemy. 

So  let  us,  as  Democrats,  take  the  high 
ground,  where  both  of  our  great  political 
parties  have  stood  In  the  past.  Let  us  pre- 
pare to  do  battle  for  the  Federal  Union;  to 
talk  sense  Instead  of  nonsense;  to  reason 
rather  than  emote.  Let  us  respond  to  right- 
wing  fanaticism  by  emphasizing  the  govern- 
ing facts  of  our  life  and  times. 

When  they  berate  big,  Central  Government, 
let  us  remind  them  that  the  growth  of  the 
National  Government  Is  not  even  keeping 
pace  with  the  growth  of  the  Nation  Itself; 
that.  In  1952,  there  were  16  Federal  em- 
ployees for  every  thousand  of  population, 
compared  with  13  today:  that,  from  1952  to 
1962.  total  Federal  civilian  employment  feU 
3  percent,  while  employment  by  Stete  and 
local  governments  increased  by  63  percent. 
If  "creeping  socialism"  Is  measured  by  the 
rising  tide  of  Government  employees,  the 
sentinels  would  do  better  to  station  them- 
selves closer  to  home. 

When  they  accuse  us  of  being  profligate 
spenders,  let  us  remind  them  that  President 
Johnson's  budget  this  year  waa  the  lowest. 
In  proportion  to  our  national  wealth,  to  be 
submitted  since  the  tight  Truman  budget  of 
1951;  that,  despite  our  burgeoning  national 
growth,  the  Johnson  budget  was  half  a  billion 
under  the  budget  of  the  previous  year,  and 
that  18.000  Government  positions  have  been 
struck  from  the  Federal  payrolls. 

'When  they  complain  of  stifling  taxes,  let 
us  reply  that  Federal  Income  tax  rates  have 
been  twice  reduced  since  the  Korean  war, 
and  that  this  session  of  the  Congress,  at  the 
beheet  of  Presidents  Kennedy  and  Johnson. 
has  enacted  the  largest  peacetime  tax  cut  in 

history.  ,       _  *    .. 

When  they  waU  about  the  "welfare  state, 
let  tis  confront  them  with  the  fact  that  only 
7  cents  out  of  each  Federal  tax  dollar  is  paid 
out  on  all  the  welfare  programs  combined, 


while  nearly  80  cents  of  that  same  tax  dcAlar 
goes,  In  one  way  or  another,  to  pay.  not  for 
welfare,  but  for  warfare.  Payment  for  past 
war,  and  preparation  for  futtu-e  war.  Is  the 
principal  cause  of  today's  big  government. 
So,  when  the  doubletalkers  call.  In  the 
same  breath,  for  a  shutdown  of  government 
at  home,  and  a  showdown  with  communism 
abrotid,  let's  have  the  commonsense  to  laugh 
them  off  the  political  stage. 

Let's  pull  the  sheets  off  their  hobgoblins 
of  "socialism,"  "subversion,"  and  "sellout." 
This  country  of  ours  Is  not  an  old  Victorian 
haunted  house,  creaking  v;lth  Insolvency,  Its 
foundations  being  eaten  away  by  Red  ter- 
mites, about  to  be  betrayed  to  the  enemy. 
Our  times  are  not  some  kind  of  spook  show 
fllmed  by  19th  Century-Fox. 

We  are  a  mighty  nation  of  nearly  200  mil- 
lion free  people,  rich  beyond  belief,  and 
stronger  than  we  have  ever  been  before. 
Since  John  F.  Kennedy  ushered  in  this 
Democratic  administration,  less  than  4  years 
ago,  our  gross  national  product  has  grown 
by  a  fantastic  $100  billion.  Wages  and 
profits  and  family  Income  are  at  their  high- 
est levels  in  our  history.  Free  enterprise  Is 
doing  fine. 

To  be  sure,  like  every  generation  before  us, 
we  have  our  problems.  But  they  are  flesh- 
and-blood  problems,  not  ghostly  apparitions. 
Only  those  afraid  to  face  up  to  these  prob- 
lems prefer  fantasy  to  fact.  It  is  a  fact 
that  equal  Justice  must  yet  be  won  for  our 
colored  citizens;  the  educational  opportu- 
nities must  be  broadened  for  all;  that  better 
medical  care  for  the  aged  and  Inflrm  must 
be  secured;  that  the  needs  of  the  poor  must 
be  better  attended;  that  the  ends  of  freedom 
must  be  extended,  and  the  peace  preserved. 
These  are  the  real-life  problems  with 
which  our  dynamic  President  Is  grappling 
from  day  to  day.  And  the  people  of  this 
land  have  the  good  sense  to  know  It.  That's 
why  President  Lyndon  B.  Johnson  Is  going 
to  be  overwhelmingly  reelected  this  Novem- 
ber. 


But  if  the  Goldwater  brand  of  Republlcaii- 
ism  is  not  really  relevant  to  the  domestic 
problems  with  which  we  must  grapple.  It 
loses  all  reality  when  placed  in  context  with 
the  problems  which  confront  us  In  the  out- 
side world. 

It  is  here  that  he  stresses  but  one  theme, 
belligerency.  He  charges  the  Democrats  with 
"cringing  before  the  bully  of  communism." 
I  say  no  American  President,  Democrat  or 
Republican,  has  ever  cringed  before  any 
enemy  of  the  United  States.  Harry  Truman 
wasn't  cringing  when  he  sent  American  forces 
into  Korea  to  defend  against  Communist 
aggression  there.  John  F.  Kennedy  wasn't 
cringing  when  he  faced  down  two  Soviet  ul- 
timatums at  Berlin,  or  when  he  ordered  the 
Navy  to  Intercept  Russian  ships  on  the  high 
seas,  or  when  he  demanded,  and  obtained, 
the  dismantlement  of  the  launching  bases 
and  the  removal  of  Soviet  missiles  from 
Cuba  Lyndon  Johnson  Isn't  cringing  In 
South  Vietnam  today.  He  doesn't  know  the 
meaning  of  the  word. 

But  belligerency  alone  is  not  a  foreign 
policy.  John  F.  Kennedy  reminded  us,  In 
his  unforgettable  Inaugural  address,  that 
"We  should  never  negotiate  out  of  fear,  but 
that  we  should  never  fear  to  negotiate."  It 
was  in  this  spirit  of  statesmanship  that  the 
nuclear  test  ban  treaty  was  achieved,  the 
first  thaw  on  the  cold  war  front  In  many 
years  Again,  after  the  most  careful  consid- 
eration, both  parties  In  the  Senate  voted 
overwhelmingly  for  the  treaty's  ratification. 
But  Goldwater  voted  "no." 

Militancy  is  his  method.  His  solution  for 
ooplng  with  the  wall  in  Berlin :  Tear  It  down; 
for  refilling  otir  water  tanks  at  Guantanamo : 
Send  In  the  marines;  for  making  the  fateful 
decision  of  when  to  Invoke  the  use  of  nuclear 
weapons:   Take  it  away  from  the  President 
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and  glT*  It  to  military  commanders  Ln  the 
field. 

If  you  will  read  what  Senator  Qoldwater 
haa  written,  you  win  discover  that  he  advo- 
cates a  policy  of  Initiating  the  use  of  force 
In  the  struggle  against  communism.  In  the 
concluding  chapter  of  his  boolc,  "The  Con- 
science of  a  Conservative."  he  writes 

"Our  strategy  must  be  primarily  offensive 
in  nature  •  •  •  we  should  withdraw  diplo- 
matic recognition  from  all  Communist  gov- 
ernments. Including  that  of  the  Soviet 
Union  •  •  •  we  must— ourselves  -be  pre- 
pared to  undertake  military  operations 
against  vulnerable  C^smmur.lst  regimes  " 

Referring  to  the  Kun?  irl:in  revolt  of  1958. 
OoLOWATia  writes: 

"In  such  a  situation,  we  ought  to  present 
the  Kremlin  with  an  u'l'im.uum  forblddlni; 
Soviet  Interventlo*!  and  be  prepared,  if  the 
ultimatum  Is  rejected,  to  move  a.  highly 
mobile  task  force  equipped  with  appropriate 
nuclear  weapons  to  the  scene  of  the  revolt. 
The  Kremlin  would  al.-io  be  put  (^n  notice, 
of  cotu'se,  that  rejort  to  long-range  bombers 
and  missiles  would  prompt  automatic  re- 
taliation In  kind." 

Later.  Goldwater  derlare.s  that  this  is  hard 
counsel,  because,  be  writes,  "It  frankly 
acknowledges  that  w.ir  m.iy  be  the  price  of 
freedom." 

Read  GoLDWATtR'3  b^)oks.  and  I  venture 
you  will  reach  some  self-evident  conclusions. 
The  first  Is  that  anyone  who  is  fully  in- 
formed about  the  consequences  of  ther- 
monuclear war — :vs  Senator  Ooidwater  Ls — 
and  is  nevertheless  capable  of  saying  such  a 
"war  may  be  the  price  t>f  freedom,"  simply 
d<">e8n't  live  In  the  re.il  world.  In  the  reiil 
world,  nuclear  war  will  leave  nothing  left 
worth  having — least  of  all,  freedom 

The  second  self-evldent  conclusion  is  that 
any  man  who  clearly  mistrusts  all  means 
except  violence  to  actv.mce  the  cause  of  free- 
dom is  Ill-qualified  to  be  the  leader  of  a  free 
society.  In  hum»n  history,  the  power  of 
Ideas  has  always  been  gre-.iter,  ultimately, 
than  the   fist,  the  club    or  the  gun 

The  third  conclu.'^ion  is  the  pen!  to  which 
we  will  all  be  expijsed  if  the  helm  of  the  Na- 
tion is  entrusted  to  »  man  of  such  tempera- 
ment In  these  precarious  times. 

When  I  consider  our  predliament  tod.iy. 
I  recall  the  tragedy  which  befell  an  Id.aho 
hunter  who  became  .^ep  ir.ited  fr-im  hN  p  irty, 
and  lost.  In  rugged  rn  )unt;i:n  country  while 
hunting  deer  In  She  late  lutumn  Others 
m  the  party,  knowing  approximately  where 
he  was,  searched  for  him  until  dark.  When 
he  could  not  l>e  readily  located,  they  decided 
to  wait  until  the  next  day  to  continue  the 
search.  Although  it.  isn't  pleasant  to  be  last 
in  the  mountalna,  bis  companions  agreed 
that  there  was  rx^  re.uson  t.)  be  seriously 
concerned.  He  was  <i  seas<jned  hunter,  per- 
fectly able  to  take  care  of  himself  In  the 
woods. 

After  the  first  night  had  passed  members 
of  the  party  renewed  their  search  They 
found  the  lost  hunter  He  was  dead  of  ex- 
haustion. Retracing  his  tracks  in  the  snow, 
his  companions  learned  with  amazement  that 
he  had  begun  to  run  shortly  after  li>8ing 
his  bearings.  Up  hUl  and  down,  through 
brush  and  across  rockv  ledges,  crossing  .tnd 
recrossing  his  own  tracks  faster  and  faster 
as  the  snow  fell  In  the  gathering  gloom. 
without  stopping  to  build  a  flre  or  to  take 
thought  of  his  predicament.  In  blind  un- 
reasoning p>anlc.  this  man  had  run  himself 
to  death  in  approximately  8  hours 

Men  who  know  this  story  still  ask  them- 
selves why  a  seafoned  hunter  and  wcxxlsman 
would  allow  himself  to  perish  so  painfully 
and  unnecessarily^ but  I  think  there  Is  an 
answer.  A  member  of  the  group  expressed  It 
this  way:  "It  might  have  happened  to  any 
of  us.  There  was  a  pert  of  him  which  knew 
better.  Deep  down,  he  knew  that  he  could 
get  out  if  he  kept  hU  head,  remembered  all 


he  had  learned  about  survival  In  the  woods, 
and  disciplined  himself  for  a  prolonged  and 
dirtlcult  effort  But  he  knew,  al.so,  that  he 
W(iuM  be  cold,  alone,  frightened,  hungry,  and 
exhausted  perhaps  for  days,  before  the  end 
of  his  cirdeal,  and  that  final  e.scipe  was  ntjt. 
even  then,  absolutely  certain  " 

There  was  a  part  of  him  which  feared  the 
woods,  dreaded  to  be  lost,  and  refused  to  be 
disciplined,  which  preferred.  In  the  Uvst  anal- 
ysis, a  quick  and  final  answer  to  the  "long 
twilight  struggle"  whose  outcome  was  uncer- 
tain but  whose  price  was  pain  and  effort  for 
many  days  and  nights  And  so,  in  panic,  he 
ran  himself  to  death.  In  a  sense,  he  chose 
to  die  rather  than  to  pay  the  price  for  life. 

I  wonder  If  such  a  tragedy  might  not 
befall  our  country.  Are  not  those  who  say. 
In  effect,  "Nuclear  weapons  won't  have  to  be 
used,  the  Communists  will  always  back 
down"— aren't  these  spfikesmen  really  play- 
ing upon  our  reluctance  to  pay  the  price 
which  must  be  paid  If  freedom  Is  to  sur- 
vive? Aren't  they  playing  up  to  our  vanity 
at  the  expense  of  our  intelligence''  The 
Communist  Governments  of  China  and  Rus- 
sia have  fought  before,  and  will  again.  If 
it  comes  to  that.  They  are  no  more  pre- 
p.ired  to  surrender  than  are  we. 

Never  forget  that  no  struggle  with  com- 
munism will  be  won  under  the  mushroom 
cloud:  tyranny  will  not  be  stifled  In  its 
awful  aftermath.  It  will  spread  So  weigh 
warily  the  siren  song  of  quick  and  easy  vic- 
tory by  ultimatum.  Beware  of  a  leadership 
which  has  nothing  to  offer  but  reactl'in  at 
home  and  Jingoism  abroad 

For  one  man,  In  this  day  and  age,  clothed 
with  the  power  of  the  Presidency,  can  de- 
liver us  into  fiery  oblivion— foolishly, 
needlessly,  finally— by  Just  one  error  of 
Judgment 

This  is  a  chance  we  need  not  take  Lyn- 
don Johnson  has  demonstrated  that  his 
Judgment  is  worthy  of  trust  He  may  come 
from  the  Southwest,  .as  does  Barry  Gold- 
water,  but  he  talks  and  acts  like  a  man  who 
knows  that  you  can't  defend  this  country 
against  a  nuclear  attack  by  pulling  the 
wagons  around  In  a  circle.  Lyndon  Johnson 
Is  a  20th-century  President,  conscious  of  his 
awesome  responsibility  to  commit  our  power 
with  reason  and   restraint 

There  was  a  high  price  tag  on  this  country 
of  ours.  It  wasn't  easy  to  get  here,  when 
our  ancestors  first  came,  and  It  wasn't  easy 
to  stay.  Its  taken  a  lot  of  time,  a  lot  of 
work,  and  a  lot  of  faith,  to  make  It  the 
great,  sweet  land  It  Is  Let's  not  forsake  It 
fir  a  pot  of  f.MiisgoId  when  history  calls  us 
to  account 


SMALL  BUSINESS  ADMINISTRATION 
AT  L.AST  LOANS  FOR  THE  TRLXY 
SMALL  BUSINESSMAN 

Mr  PROXMIRE.  Mr  Prpsident.  for 
many  vfars  .s, ,mf  of  us  have  bfen  asking 
the  Small  Business  Administration  to 
providf  .some  kind  of  proytam  which 
Would  enable  really  small  bu.Miie.sses  in 
this  country  to  obtain  loans  I  have 
pointed  out.  for  example,  that  ,50  percent 
of  the  money  loaned  by  SBA  has  pone  to 
the  1  firm  out  of  lu  bono'AliiK'  from 
SBA  that  bjrrows  over  $100,000  By  and 
large,  these  are  the  bigger  firms  The 
really  small  business  groups  net  very 
little 

As  chairman  of  the  Small  Business 
Subcommittee  of  the  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency.  I  am  dehghted 
to  note  that  SBA  has  adopted  a  i:;enuine 
small  business  program  which  .seems  to 
be  working  very  well  It  has  been  highly 
commended  by  the  small  businessmen, 
and  it  st^^ms  to  have  become  one  of  the 


most  popular  programs  In  our  Qonnu 
ment.  ^ 

I  read  briefly  from  an  Associated  Pr^ 
article  written  by  Adren  Cooper: 

Shoestring  businessmen  have  been  floew 
ing    to   the   Small    Business   AdmlnlstratSi 
over  the  past  few  months  to  take  advan^ 
of  an  easier  new  policy  on  loans.  offlcuuS 
the  agency  said  yesterday 

It's  the  first  time  the  SBA  has  put  dm 
emphasis  on  extending  direct  financial  aid  m 
the  men  who  operate  very  small  enterprl«(, 
"It's  the  most  popular  Government  proeram 
I've  ever  seen,"  said  one  official  who  h«i 
been  in  Federal  service  25  years. 

The  agency  repx^rted  that  one-third  of  m 
loans  are  In  the  new  category,  and  the  p«r. 
centage  probably  will  climb  since  40  percent 
of  the  applications  now  being  processed  faU 
In  the  "new  policy"  category.  The  ntv 
policy  provides  loans  of  up  to  $15,000  and. 
for  the  first  time,  a  businessman  can  put  ur 
his  credit  rating  or  other  evidence  of  a  good 
reputation  in  lieu  of  p;u-t  of  the  collateral 
In  the  past,  the  SBA  asked  for  100  percent 
collateral 

Mr.  President,  this  is  a  wonderful  im. 
provement  by  SBA. 

I  think  Gene  Foley  is  a  highly  compe- 
tent Administrator  and  deserves  a  great 
deal  of  credit  for  the  initiative  and 
imau'ination  he  has  displayed  in  putting 
this  prouram  into  efTect.  I  commend 
him  on  it. 

I  ask  unanimous  corLsent  that  the 
complete  t<:>xt  of  the  article  be  printed  in 
the  Record  at  this  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  U)  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

SBA  Finds  Shoestrinc-Type  Loans  Popcui 
I  By  Adren  Cooper  i 

Shoestring  businessmen  have  been  flocking 
to  the  Small  Business  Administration  over 
the  past  few  months  to  Uike  advantage  of 
an  easier  new  policy  on  Icmns,  officials  o( 
the  agency  s.ild  yesterd.iy 

Its  the  first  time  the  -SB.^  has  put  great 
emphiisis  on  extending  direct  financial  aid 
to  the  men  who  operate  very  small  enter- 
prises. "It's  the  most  popular  Government 
program  I've  ever  seen,"  said  one  otflclal  who 
has  been  in  Federal  service  25  years 

The  agency  reported  that  one-third  of  lU 
loans  are  In  the  new  category,  and  the  per- 
centage probably  will  ciirnb  since  40  percent 
of  the  appUcalloixs  ni.)w  being  prix'essed  fall 
in  the  "new  policy"  category  The  r.ew 
policy  pr  )vldes  loans  of  up  tc:>  115,000  and, 
for  the  tir.'it  time,  a  buslne^sman  can  put  up 
ills  credit  rating  or  other  evidence  of  a  good 
reputiition  in  lieu  of  part  of  the  collateral. 
In  the  past,  the  SBA  asked  for  100  percent 
collateral. 

'Our  average  loan  was  $53,000.  "  said  SBA 
Administrator  Eugene  P  Foley  "Many  busi- 
nesses can  be  helped  with  far  less  money' 

The  main  difference  between  an  avetage 
-SBA  i.iaa  .aid  .i  bank  lo.in  luus  been  the  term 
The  .SBA  will  lend  money  over  a  period  of 
10  years  in  most  Instances;  banks  like  tenni 
of  3  months  to  1  year.  The  agency  wa« 
set  up  to  aid  businessmen  who  couldn't 
get  the  type  of  loan  thev  needed  at  a  bank. 

In  addition  to  the  liberal  lo;kn  program 
which  went  Into  operation  in  May.  the  SBA 
has  what  It  calls  a  "6  by  6"  program  In  the  ex- 
perimental st.ige  Ufsl^ned  to  aid  Negroea 
It  provides  loans  up  t<^>  *f)  000  fiT  period.-s  up 
to  6  yeiu-s.  and  there  Is  still  greater  emphaal* 
on  subetltutlng  character  for  collateral. 

Pilot  projects  ase  underway  in  predom- 
inantly Negro  areas  of  Philadelphia.  New 
York  and   Washington 

Foley  says  this  does  not  constitute  dis- 
crimination against  whites  "We  certainly 
hope    Negroes    will    take    advantage   ol  thU 
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but  It  is  not  restricted  to  them. 
P'**^<.kine  a  conscientious  effort  to  make 
^•'^e^rf  businessmen  know  about  it."  he 

*"!  noted  that  in   the   first   5  months  of 
%hSSelp;^la    program,   the    number    of 
^^  ^nTh  te   persons   exceeded   those   for 
loana  to  w""^'^  ^ 

Negroes  by  3  to  ^^  ^^^  received  about  two- 
Ai  the  U.ans  granted.     No  figures  are 

*  n  ble  on  the  Washington  program  which 

•  nnnlv  a  few  weeks  ago. 

"lie  50  loans  granted  to  Philadelphia  Ne- 
m   a    5-month    period    compare    with 
C%  i.  Negroes  In  the  previous  10  years 
t  don't    believe    white   businessmen    will 
ft     this  program   as  long  as  It  Is  not 
f  ^!f,;  a  ha   dout."  Foley  said.  "I  think  they 
^welcome   it   because   it  will  strengthen 
^  Se%  business  class.     It  will  make  the 
f4ro   more    responsible    by    giving    lilm    a 
?Se  in  economic  and  social  growth. 
u,ans  under  the  "6  by  6"  program  generally 
i^en  m  the  $4,000  to  $5,000  category. 
™  of   businesses    range   from   laundries. 
I^af  markets  and  service  stations  to  a  "per- 
foJ^lng  art^  studio"  and  a  market  research 

"^rwoman  who  operated  an  employment 
Jncv  said  an  SBA  loan  enabled  her  to 
ZTe\o  a  prestige  Uxratlon  and  thereby  at- 
tract better  clients. 

^•^•o  women  set  up  a  baby-care  service 
J  working  mothers  on  a  loan  of  «200— 
;7ohab[y  tL  smallest  ever  made  by  the 
agency.  ^^^^^^^___^ 
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us  AID  TO  SUKARNO  SUBVERTS 
FREEDOM  AND  PEACE 
Mr  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  last 
vear  I  offered  an  amendment  to  the 
foreign  aid  bill  to  prevent  aid  to  Indo- 
nesia unless  the  President  found  that  It 
was  necessary  in  the  nataonal  interest^ 
That  amendment  was  adopted  by  the 
senate,  and  was  kept  in  the  bill  In  the 
House.  It  is  now  a  part  of  the  basic 
foreign  aid  law. 

Nevertheless,  the  opportunity  for  the 
Pre.^ident  to  exercise  his  discretion  hafi 
been  u^^ed.  unfortunately,  to  provide  aid 
tj  Indonesia. 

This  IS  very  difficult  for  me  to  under- 
stand. „  .       -_. 

Tiinku  Abdul  Rahman,  the  Prime  Min- 
ister of  Malaysia,  arrived  in  this  country 
late  last  month.    He  came  here  for  the 
pu-P'ise  of  to'lng  to  persuade  this  coijn- 
tr>-  to  di'sist  from  providing  aid  to  In- 
donesia. J  X     -r    J„ 
Ho  pointed  out  that  U.S.  aid  to  Indo- 
nesia was  not  necessary  to  stop  com- 
munism in  Indonesia:  that  the  prospect 
of  a  total  Communist  takeover  in  Indo- 
nesia in  the  absence  of  our  aid  was  not 
ver%-  realistic:  and  that  at  the  same  time, 
our  aid  u>  Indonesia  was  helping  an  ad- 
ministration in  Indonesia  which  was  at 
war  with  his  country.  Malaysia. 

Mr  President.  I  shall  have  a  little 
more  to  sav  about  that  in  a  moment, 
although  I  shall  speak  briefly  tonight. 

On  August  10.  the  UPI  reported  the 
following  from  South  Vietnam: 

Saigon— South  Vietnam  today  severed 
diplomatic  relations  with  Indonesia  follow- 
ing that  country's  announced  intention  to 
raise  its  relations  with  Communist  North 
Vietnam  to  the  embassy  level.  The  Indo- 
nesian Government's  decision  was  seen  here 
as  a  direct  slap  at  American  policies  Which 
support  the  South  Vietnamese  Government 
of  Premier  NgTiyen  Khanh. 


Once  again,  we  have  here  further  evi- 
dence that  Sukarno,  far  from  being  on 
our  side,  is  on  the  Communist  side— the 
North  Vietnamese  side— notwithstanding 
the  fact  that  we  have  provided  him  with 
a  substantial  amount  of  aid  and  continue 
to  do  so.  and  in  spite  of  the  fact  that 
nowhere  on  earth  are  we  right  now  in 
greater,  red-hot  shooting-war  trouble 
than  in  Vietnam. 

Last  year  I  opposed  aid  to  Indonesia 
for  many  reasons.  Despite  hundreds  of 
millions  of  dollars  of  U.S.  aid  since  1946, 
the  Indonesian  economy,  under  Sukar- 
no's regime,  has  taken  a  sharp  turn 
downward,  with  its  production  of  cotton, 
tin,  rubber,  and  cane  sugar  dropping  off 
noticeably. 

For  example,  the  Indonesian  output  oi 
tin  has  fallen  roughly  two-thirds  in  the 
past  15  years,  since  our  assistance  pro- 
gram began,  bringing  with  it  almost  im- 
possible inflationary  conditions.  Thus 
our  aid  has  failed  to  fulfill  the  purpose 
of  stimulating  an  underdeveloped  coun- 
try's economy. 

Why  else  does  our  country  give  aid? 
Another  fundamental  reason  is  to 
strengthen  the  resistance  to  communism 
in  the  underdeveloped  countries.  Yet  it 
is  a  widely  accepted  fact  that  Indonesia 
has  the  largest  Communist  Party  out- 
side the  Iron  and  Bamboo  Curtains,  and 
that  the  Communists  are  obviously  play- 
ing by  far  the  most  influential  role  in 
the  Government.  Reference  to  the  Au- 
gust 10  story  from  South  Vietnam  is  a 
clear,  recent  indication  of  that. 

Finally,  what  would  be  a  further  pur- 
pose of  foreign  aid?  Certainly  to  in- 
crease the  lines  of  communications  and 
friendly  relations  between  the  United 
States  and  the  recipients.  Yet  since 
we  began  giving  aid  to  Indonesia,  our 
relations  have  steadily  deteriorated. 
Sukarno  has  become  increasingly  antag- 
onistic to  the  United  States  and  increas- 
ingly dependent  on  the  Communist  bloc. 
Furthermore,  our  aid  to  Indonesia  has 
been  put  to  scandalous  use.  Let  me  give 
some  examples.  „    *  ^ 

Sukarno  pleaded  with  the  United 
States  for  a  grant  of  $17  million  for 
spare  machinery  parts  necessary  for  his 
country's  economy.  We  gave  this  to  him. 
Almost  immediately  afterward,  he  pur- 
chased three  luxury  jets  with  all  the 
trimmings,  costing  S19  million. 

With  his  nation  nearing  bankruptcy, 
Sukarno  purchased  7,000  midget  sports 
cars  from  Japan  for  luxury  purposes. 
Who  knows  how  many  of  these  purchases 
were   indirectly  made  possible  by  U.S. 

fimds? 

A  fancy  runway  on  the  Bali  Airport  is 
being  built  at  four  or  five  times  the 
normal  cost,  because  Sukarno  has  be- 
come fascinated  by  the  elaborate  Hong 
Kong  Airport  and  wants  to  emulate  it. 

Such  irresponsible  use  of  our  tax- 
payers' money  cannot  justify  further 
economic  excursions  into  Indonesia. 

This  year,  technical  assistance  and 
MAP  funds  are  proposed  for  Indonesia; 
yet  the  situation  in  that  country  has  not 
improved  but  has  become  worse  in  the 
iSt  year.  On  last  March  25.  Pyesident 
Sukarno  was  quoted  as  saying.  To  hell 
with  your  aid."  Yet  we  propose  to  pro- 
vide miUions  of  dollars  more  for  Sukarno. 


If  we  maintain  our  Public  Law  480 
program  in  Indonesia,  which  amounted 
to  $60  million  in  1963,  and  will  amount 
to  approximately  $13  million  this  year, 
we  certainly  shall  indicate  an  effort  on 
our  part  to  fulfill  the  world  peace  ob- 
jective of  our  foreign  aid  program.  For 
what  can  contribute  more  greatly  to 
world  peace  than  food?  To  that  part  of 
the  program,  I  would  not  object. 

Yet  to  furnish  Sukarno  with  technical 
assistance  and  military  assistance  seems 
ridiculous.  Certainly  this  cannot  be 
done  under  the  guise  of  a  world  peace 
effort,  for  the  trainees  of  our  MAP  are 
now  using  their  American  taught  skills 
in  the  offensive  against  Malaysla.^^ 

Our  proposed  program  alms  at  "long- 
term  improvements  of  higher  education, 
leadership  training  in  the  United  States, 
civic  action  by  military  forces,  improved 
public  safety  administration,  and  ma- 
laria eradication." 

Most  of  these  aid  objectives,  quoted  di- 
rectly from  the  proposed  mutual  defense 
and  development  programs,  fiscal  year 
1965  actually  strengthen  Indonesia  s 
military  power.  Considering  Sukarno's 
militaristic  regime,  I  seriously  doubt  the 
wisdom  of  "civic  action  by  military 
forces"  and  "leadership  training  in  the 
United  States." 

Mr.  GRUENING.     Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  yield. 
Mr  GRUENING.  I  wish  to  express 
my  commendation  for  the  position  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Wisconsin 
is  taking  and  to  express  my  complete 
agreement  with  him.  It  is  positively 
shocking  how  the  administration  of  our 
aid  program  can  continue  to  pour  out 
money  to  that  man,  who  is  playing  both 
sides  who  is  in  bed  with  the  Commumsts, 
and  who,  as  the  Senator  has  said,  said. 

"To with  your  aid,"  and  who  is  only 

making  trouble. 

This  Is  not  the  only  example.  Tne 
same  is  true  of  the  dictator  of  Egypt,  who 
is  fomenting  war  in  the  Middle  East. 

Our  whole  aid  program  needs  reap- 
praisal. One  of  the  problems  which  we 
shottld  discuss  is  the  giving  of  military 
aid  to  nations  that  use  the  aid  that  is 
intended  to  fight  communism,  to  fight 
each  other.  The  military  assistance  we 
are  providing  Greece  and  Turkey  is  being 
used  by  them  to  fight  each  other. 

A  similar  situation  exists  in  Pakistan. 
I  have  a  letter  from  the  Ambassador  of 
Pakistan  replying  to  a  statement  I  rna^e 
on  the  floor  of  the  Senate,  in  which  I 
a^ked  why  it  was  that  when  we  have 
given  Pakistan  more  than  $800  million  in 
mllitan-  assistance,  none  of  this  a^ist- 
ance  was   forthcoming   from  Pakistan, 
which  is  a  SEATO  ally,  to  help  the  cause 
that  we  think  is  the  right  cause  in  south- 
east Asia.    The  Ambassador  replied  at 
great  length  in  a  letter,  which  I  sha 
publish  at  an  appropriate  time,  that  all 
this   energy   and    all    this   expenditure 
were  to  be  used  to  fight  India. 

We  are  also  sending  arms  to  India,  so 
we  are  engaged  in  the  folly  in  several 
parts  of  the  world,  of  promoting  an  anna 
race  This  Is  a  folly  which  should  stop. 
The  Senator  from  Wisconsin  is  to  be 
highly  congratulated  for  bringing  this 
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subject  up  while  the  bill  is  still  under 
discussion. 

Unlortunateljf.  we  do  not  seem  to  be 
able  to  get  the  adnunistrators  of  the 
program  to  rectify  the  situation.  Uieie- 
fore,  it  is  nece»sary  for  Congress,  even 
with  little  success,  to  attempt  to  rectify 
it.  We  who  are  io  favor  of  foreign  aid. 
as  I  am.  but  who  think  it  is  full  of  error, 
but  can  be  developed  into  a  better  pro- 
gram, and  make  it  acceptable  to  the 
American  people,  who  are  getting  weary, 
should  continue  to  call  this  situation  t<j 
the  attention  of  Congress,  in  the  hope 
that  the  administration  will  rectify  the 
situation,  although  th.at  hope  has  not  al- 
ways been  fulfilled,  I  regret  to  say 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Alaska  for  his  elo- 
quent statement  and  eloquent  criticism 
of  the  foreign  aid  program  The  objec- 
tive of  our  foreign  aid  program  is  two- 
fold: First,  to  try  to  extend  and  preserve 
freedom  in  the  world  Second,  and  of 
equal  importance,  to  try  to  preserve 
peace.  We  do  nedth.cr  'Ahen  Vve  deny 
liberty  by  giving  aid  to  a  tyrant  like 
Sukarno,  who  is  not  interested  in  the 
liberty  of  his  people,  by  the  wildest 
stretch  of  the  imiigination  We  deny 
peace  by  giving  military  assistance  to 
this  dictatorship  when  it  is  making  war 
on  Malaysia,  a  dtonocratic  C(juntry  tu 
which  we  are  also  giving  aid 

As  the  Senator  from  Alaska  has  said. 
it  is  not  a  figure  of  speech:  we  are  fi- 
nancing both  sides  in  that  war  We  are 
actively  promoting  war  in  th;s  instance 
I  know  a  subtle  argument  can  be  made 
that  perhaps  we  can  influence  Indonesia 
in  future  years  by  striving  to  make  it 
dependent  on  us 

But  that  Is  a  feeble  argument  when 
we  recognize  that  Sukarno  is  the  dic- 
tator of  that  country  and  has  taken 
the  strong  position  he  has  taken,  and 
when  It  Is  clear  that  when  one  has  the 
attitudes  that  Sukarno  has.  the  only 
effective  position  we  can  take  is  to  bar- 
gain with  him  by  telling  him  stop  shoot- 
ing at  Malyasla  or  get  out  of  our  pocket- 
book. 

Mr.  GRUENTNG.  I  could  not  agree 
more  with  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin. 
He  has  pointed  out  one  region  where  we 
are  not  only  flnancing  a  dictator  but  are 
helping  him  to  make  threatening  tres- 
tures  and  threatening  demonstrations  to 
a  new  country,  a  country  that  is  far 
more  democratic  In  purpose  than  Sukar- 
no's. I  refer  to  Malaysia,  a  country 
that  had  the  training  of  the  British 
Government,  which  has  done  far  better 
In  preparing  Ita  former  colonies  for 
freedom  than  have  other  Old  World 
powers.  Still,  we  have  not  learned  our 
lesson.    We  have  not  taken  up  Sukarno 

on  his  words:  "To with  your  aid  " 

We  are  continuing  to  assist  him 

This  situation  i$  disgraceful  I  cannot 
understand  why  this  idf-a  does  not  per- 
colate into  the  minds  of  those  who  ad- 
minister the  program  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  State.  They  have  done  noth- 
ing to  make  the  chaxiges  we  have  asked 
The  next  time.  Congress  will  be  far  more 
active  in  reducing  tiie  program  than  it 
has  been.  Tills  time.  Congress  has  been 
kind  and  indulgent.  We  have  a  new 
President  in  the  White  House.  We  want 
to  aCTord  him  every  opportunity  to  make 
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the  program  better  than  It  has  been  In 
the  past  But  unless  these  changes  are 
made,  I  can  foresee  a  reaction  in  Con- 
gress the  next  time  the  bill  comes  up. 
Mr  PROXMIPtK  I  thank  the  dis- 
tinguished .Senator   from  Alaska 

Mr.  President,  in  particular  the  pro- 
gram for  military  training  ni  Indonesian 
soldit-rs  m  the  United  States  is  ridicu- 
lous. With  our  commitments  to 
ANZUS— Australia,  New  Zealand, 
United  States — continuation  of  a.d 
would  be  f'llly  to  US.  policy. 

Indonesia's  hostility  toward  Malaysia 
is  the  best  reason  for  discontinuation  of 
the  aid  program  Sukarno  made  it  quite 
plain  that  he  opposed  riie  formation  of 
the  Federation  of  Malaysia.  The  in- 
crease of  the  Indonesian  regular  army 
to  350.000.  the  moderni/ation  of  equip- 
ment in  all  the  services,  and  the  expan- 
sion of  their  submarine  fleet  to  the  larg- 
est in  the  Far  East  besides  the  Soviet 
Union  all  indicate  that  Indonesia  Is 
moving  toward  a  direct  confrontation 
with  Malaysia  .Malaysia  is  the  bulwark 
of  opposition  to  Communist  subver.sion 
m  that  most  crucial  of  areas,  .southeast 
Asia,  and  we  art'  trainiriK'  .soldiers  In  the 
United  States  for  a  country  that  has 
vowed  to  subvert  Malaysia. 

The  United  States  hf-lptd  'o  .-stHbllsh 
Malaysia  as  a  buffer  state  a^din.st  Com- 
munist expansion,  yet  our  aid  policy  in 
Indonesia  may  well  be  helping  to  bring 
about  Its  destruction. 

Just  last  v-rek  we  rrafflrmfd  our  posi- 
tion to  stand  firm  in  our  support  of 
Malaysia  and  oppo.sition  to  Sukarno's 
military  reinme  at  an  .■XNZUS  me^^tintc 
And  today  we  are  asked  to  approve  mil- 
lions m  aid  for  Indont>sia 

How  ridiculous.  We.  the  leader  of 
the  ANZUS  alliance,  an  organization  de- 
termined to  check  the  military  expan- 
sion of  Indonesia,  are  proposing  to  con- 
tribute aid  to  Indonesia,  part  of  which 
shall  be  used  to  tram  their  soldiers  in 
cur  country.  The  Agency  for  Interna- 
tional Development  maintains  that  all 
aid  to  Indonesia  is  being  channeled  to- 
ward pro-Wpstern.  or  at  least  poten- 
tially pro-Westt^n  forces  and  that  it 
would  be  unwise  for  the  Unit<-d  States 
to  cut  off  all  inroads  to  Indonesia  in 
case  of  a  change  in  regime  which  would 
bring  a  government  more  amiable  to  the 
United  States  to  power.  But  there  is  no 
indication  that  there  are  any  pro-West- 
ern forces  in  Indonesia.  In  fact  AID 
funds  are  helping  to  keep  the  Sukarno 
reitime  In  power,  not  to  hasten  his 
removal 

Certainly  the  Indonesians  have  moved 
clo.ser  to  the  Communist  camp  Recent 
Indonesian  sta'ements  concerning  our 
policy  in  southeast  Asia,  increased  Indo- 
nesian dependence  on  Soviet  aid,  and 
Chinese  aid.  increasing  militarism  to- 
ward Malaysia  all  show  this  Tliere  has 
bt^en  little  or  no  evidence  of  sympathy 
toward  the  United  States 

Sukarno  does  not  want  our  aid  The 
security  of  Malaysia,  our  firmest  south- 
east Asian  ally,  is  threat*>ned  with  each 
additional  aid  dollar  Con^'re.ss  has  pre- 
viously advised  as^ains*  aid  to  Indonesia, 
leaving  the  final  decision  to  the  dis- 
cretion of  the  President  in  furtherance 
of  our  national  interest  The  adminis- 
tration has  provided  in   this  bill  addl- 
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tional  aid  to  a  country  that  has  btt^m^ 
even  more  hostile  to  us  in  the  lart»? 
of  continued  aid.  This  aid  has  bSn 
quested  without  an  adequate  exnlan'*" 
tion  as  to  why  It  Is  in  the  nau^i 
interest  of  the  United  Slates  ^^ 

For  all  these  reasons  I  urge  that  th. 
AID   program   to   Indonesia  be  disco 
tinued  m  the  best  interests  of  the  uSit^ 
States.    This  would  be  not  only  an  econ 
omy     measure     but     also     a     securlti 
measure.     Only    with    this    discontlnu 
ation  can  we  be  assured  that  our  forelm 
aid  program  will  be  consistent  with  oS 
foreign  policy. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  an 
article  published  m  the  Washington  Pngt 
for  July  19.  1964.  written  by  Robert  H 
Estabrook.  entitled  "Malaysian  Chief  To 
Visit  United  States  Seeking  Halt  to  In- 
donesian Aid  " 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recoib 
as  follows: 

(From   the  Washington  Po.st.  July  19.  \^\ 
Mm.aysi.\n  Chief  To   Visit  Unitid  Statu 

.^lEKINl,   H.\LT  TO   lNDONE.su  AlD 

(By  Robert  H.  EsUibrook) 

London.  July  18— Tunlcu  Abdul  Rahman 
Prime  Minister  ut  Malaysia  who  will  arrlw 
in  Washington  Wednesday  on  an  offlcUl 
visit,  hopes  to  persuade  the  Johnson  admin- 
istration to  stop  all  aid  to  Indonesia  except 
fixid  and  medicine. 

Embattled  in  a  war  against  Indonesian 
snbveri.son.  the  Tunku  nevertheless  bellevw 
that  the  United  states  has  miscalculated  the 
danger  of  a  Communist  takeover  in  Indo- 
ntsia. 

Pear  of  such  a  development  has  been  cited 
as  Justification  for  continued  American  aid 
de.spite  Indonesian  Pre.<?ldent  Sukamol 
threat  to  crush  the  Federation  of  Malayila. 

The  Tunku  argues  that  the  majority  of 
Indonesians,  being  Moslems,  will  never  go 
C  >mmur.;st  despite  a  Communist  Party 
numberli'.^  2  million  members  In  a  popula- 
tion  of    100  million 

At  the  same  time  he  contends  that  Su- 
karno who  is  u.slng  the  confrontation  with 
Malaysia  as  a  distraction  from  domestic  eco- 
nomic troubles.  U  unwittingly  abetting 
Communist  designs  for  the  absorption  of  all 
southeast   Asia 

LO.ANS,    Nor   TROOPS 

R.ihman  does  not  seek  troop  aaslstanc* 
from  the  Ltnited  State.s.  He  would  however, 
like  to  obtain  loans  and  other  asfilstanc* 
that  will  permit  Malaysia  to  continue  necei- 
sary  economic  developmetit  at  home  while 
carrying  the  burden  of  war 

Militarily,  he  iusserts.  Malaysia  is  holding 
her  own  with  the  help  of  two  brigade*  of 
British  troops  plus  additional  support  from 
Australia  and  New  Zealand.  He  would  like 
to  see  the  war  stepped  ap  slightly  Uj  Include 
action  against  Indonesian  bases  when  hU 
troop.s  are  In  hot  pursuit 

De.spl'e  the  Involvement  of  Australia  and 
New  Zealand,  the  Tunku  does  not  believe 
that  the  ANZU.S  Pact  should  be  invoked  to 
bring  In  the  United  States.  He  la  Interested 
m  more  military  equipment,  however,  par- 
ticularly aircraft  from  Canada. 

.Although  he  expresses  himself  as  satisfied 
with  the  moral  support  given  Malaysia  at  the 
conference  of  Commonwealth  prime  mlnla- 
ters  here  last  week,  he  expects  physical  help 
only  from  the  white  Commonwealth  coun- 
tries. 

HOLDS  orr  ON    U.N. 

Apprehension  over  attitudes  of  African 
and  -Vslan  members  plus  fear  of  a  Soviet 
veto  In  the  .'-'ecurlty  Council  presumably  are 
what  have  deterred  him  from  taking  a  com- 


.  f^  the  united  Nations  notwlthstand- 
P^.Xk  from  Britain.  He  has.  however. 
"*t^et:N  informed. 

*•£!.       saltv      Tunku      (his      title     means 

"^^   ■■,  is'dejvd  set  against  neutralism  for 

-prince  I    ..^^^.^   can   be   no  neutrality  In 

^llLit  Asia,-  he  assert*,  "In  an  area  that 
•^     l^n   pestered    by    the   Communiats  all 

""^Zt^flnallv  halted  the  Communist  Jungle 
Tl^alnst    Malava.    he   contends,    was   the 

n^jjgruu  of  independence  In  1957.     With 

li  nsvchologlcal  assistance  all  guerrilla 
Hvltv'wiis  overcome  within  18  months  ex- 

^pt  for  a  s:naU  pocket  along  the  border  of 

■^piitlf  us  .1  bulwark  against  Communist 
.hverMon  the  Federation  of  Malaysia  was 
^nned  last  summer  to  join  Singapore.  Sara- 
V  and  Sabah  (North  Borneo)  with 
I^gva  It  was  at  that  time  that  Sukarno 
JJnnnted  his  confrontation  with  Indonesian 
S^ps  relea-sed  from  West  Irian   (West  New 

°R^Ian  will  tlv  to  New  York  and  then  to 
tjuiBiev  Air  Force  Base.  Va..  on  Tuesday. 
.ending  the  night  at  Williamsburg.  Pol- 
iT*ine  h-.s  consultations  In  Washington  with 
ftZsideiit  Jnhnson  and  other  officials,  he  will 
flV  to  Otuwa  at  the  Invitation  of  Canadian 
Prime  Minister  Lester  Pearson. 
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LEGISLATIVE  REAPPORTIONMENT 
Mr  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  it  is 
tnv  understanding  tha  t  tomorrow  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
I  Mr  DiRKSENl  will  be  presented  to  the 
Senate.  I  expect  that  there  will  be  a 
lomr  thorough  discussion  on  this  most 
significant  amendment.  I  believe  that 
the  Senate  owes  it  to  the  country  and  to 
Itself  to  explore  the  amendment  in 
greatest  detail  because,  for  many 
reasons,  it  represents  serious  interfer- 
ence with  the  Supreme  Court  and  with 
a  principle  which  is  gradually  becoming 
more  widely  accepted,  a  principle  which 
Is  fundamental  Ut  democracy.  That 
principle  is:  One  man.  one  vote. 

In  principle,  this  is  just  as  funda- 
mental to  democracy  as  universal  suf- 
frage. 

By  not  following  this  policy,  whatever 
the  other  bases  for  voting  may  be— 
whether  property,  whether  race,  whether 
some  kind  of  preferred  position,  or 
whether  it  is  areas,  as  it  now  is  in  most 
of  the  States- -democracy  is  obviously 
being  frustrated  and  denied. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  yield? 
Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  am  glad  to  yield. 
Mr.  HART.  I  am  delighted  that  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  has  raised  this 
question  as  we  conclude  our  delibera- 
tions tonight.  In  a  sense,  the  Senator  is 
puttinK  everyone  on  notice  of  what  lies 
ahead  in  connection  with  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  Senator  from 
Ilhnois. 

The  Senator  has  mentioned  tradition 
and  customs  in  our  coimtry.  I  have 
been  m  the  Senate  long  enough  to  have 
received  many  lectures  about  tradition 
and  customs  in  the  Senate,  too.  One  of 
them  is  never  to  bypass  committees. 
The  committees  must  give  attention  to 
matters  which  are  presented  to  them  in 
order  that  the  Senate  may  more  in- 
telligently proceed  to  the  consideration 
of  a  bill  which  is  reported  to  It. 


In  the  case  of  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Dirksen]. 
there  was  no  hearing  in  the  committee. 
There  is  no  record.  We  could  purchase 
the  most  expensive  compass  in  the  world 
and  we  would  never  be  able  to  find  out 
in  what  direction  the  Dirksen  amend- 
ment really  points. 

The  argument  is  made  that  unless  we 
adopt  the  Dirksen  amendment  there  will 
be  chaos  across  the  country  as  the  courts 
are  asked  to  give  constitutional  rights  to 
the  people  of  America.  In  my  book,  the 
real  chaos  will  develop  if  we  enact  a 
bill— at  the  moment  I  believe  that  few. 
if  any,  Senators  understand  precisely 
what  it  does — and  then  say  to  the  coun- 
try "All  right,  figure  out  where  you  go 
from  here."  The  chaos  argument  cuts 
both  ways. 

I,  too,  feel  that  only  the  very  fullest 
discussion  of  a  measure  like  this,  espe- 
cially since  it  lacks  any  committee  at- 
tention, is  essential. 

I  hope  that  the  proposal  will  be  recog- 
nized for  what  it  is— A  course  of  great 
danger  which  in  effect  says  to  the  Su- 
preme Court.  "Move  over,  we  are  mount- 
ing the  bench." 

That  is  not  the  role  of  Senators.  The 
Supreme  Court  has  asserted  the  consti- 
tutional guarantee  to  each  citizen,  that 
he  shall  be  represented  equally  in  a  State 
legislatiu-e. 

I  believe  that  the  district  courts  across 
the  country  better  understand  the  parti- 
cular circumstances  which  are  applicable 
in  giving  effect  to  that  rulhig  than  is 
Congress  sitting  in  Washington. 
We   have    heard    that   lecture   many 

times,  too.  , 

Here  we  undertake,  if  the  Dirksen 
amendment  has  any  meaning  at  all.  to 
tell  the  Court  what  to  do. 

This  is  not  what  Senators  were  elected 
for  This  is  not  what  the  Constitution 
authorizes  us  to  do.  I  believe  it  would 
be  unsound  public  policy  for  us  to  sus- 
pend the  availabiUty  of  a  constitutional 
guarantee.  If  this  can  be  done  for  24 
hours,  if  it  can  be  suspended  for  24  hours 
for  this  purpose,  why  not  suspend  it  for 
24  years? 

Mr  PROXMIRE.  The  Senator  from 
Michigan  could  not  be  more  right.  My 
argument  was  that  the  "one  man.  one 
vote"  principle  is  a  fundamental  prin- 
ciple of  democracy.  But  what  is  even 
more  critical  in  this  case  is  that  it  is  pro- 
posed that  Congress  by  law  prevent-f or 
years— the  Supreme  Court  from  protect- 
ing the  rights  of  individual  American 
citizens,  their  constitutional  rights,  in  the 
judgment  of  Congress. 

I  beUeve  that  this  is.  as  the  Sena- 
tor from  Michigan  has  stated,  a  tragic 
error — a  terrible  precedent. 

The  No.  1  crime  for  Congress  is  to  pre- 
vent the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States  from  protecting  the  rights  of 
American  citizens.  But  is  not  that  just 
what  we  shall  be  doing  if  we  adopt  the 
Dirksen  amendment? 

Mr  HART.  I  thank  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin.  I  assure  him  that  we  both 
feel  equally  serious  on  this  subject. 

B4r.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  the  floor. 


ADJOURNMENT  TO  10  A.M. 
TOMORROW 


Mr  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  if  there  is 
no  further  business  to  come  before  the 
Senate,  I  move  that  the  Senate  adjourn 
until  10  o'clock  a.m.  tomorrow,  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  previous  order. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  (at  7 
o'clock  and  11  minutes  pjn.)  the  Senate, 
under  the  previous  order,  adjourned 
until  tomorrow,  Thursday,  August  13, 
1964,  at  10  o'clock  a.m. 

■■        *■»  — ►• 

HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  August  12,  1964 

The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 

The  Chaplain,  Rev. Bernard  Braskamp, 
D.D..  offered  the  following  prayer: 

The  words  of  Jesus  to  Nicodemus :  John 
3:  7:  Marvel  not  that  I  say  unto  thee. 
Ye  must  he  born  again. 

Almighty  and  gracious  God,  we  are 
daily  beseeching  Thee  that  the  hearts  of 
men  and  nations  may  be  reborn  with  a 
vibrant  and  radiant  sense  of  Thy  pres- 
ence and  a  stronger  desire  and  detera^- 
nation  for  a  civilization  wherein  dwelleth 
justice  and  righteousness,  peace  and  good 

^  Grant  that  in  the  great  task  of  solv- 
ing the  problems  of  our  social  order,  we 
may  help  to  cultivate  among  mankind 
that  community  and  cooperative  spirit, 
that  spirit  of  tolerance  and  forbearance, 
that  spirit  of  sympathy  and  kindly  judg- 
ment which  will  bridge  all  division  and 
heal  all  dissension. 

We  pray  that  there  may  be  breathed 
into  the  heart  of  man  a  spiritual  rebirth 
and  resurgence  of  faith,  hasten  our  re- 
turn to  Thee,  not  because  we  are  afraid 
and  are  at  our  wits  end  but  because  we 
love  Thee  and  have  a  noble  appreciation 
of  Thy  greatness  and  goodness. 

In  Christ's  name  we  offer  our  prayer. 
Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 
The   Journal   of   the   proceedings   of 
yesterday  was  read  and  approved. 

MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr. 
Arrington.  one  of  its  clerks,  announced 
that  the  Senate  had  passed  without 
amendment  bills  of  the  House  of  the 
following  titles: 

HJl  5044.  An  act  to  amend  the  act  en- 
titled "An  act  to  provide  for  a  mutual-aid 
plan  for  fire  protection  by  and  for  the  Dlfl- 
trlct  of  Columbia  and  certain  adjacent  com- 
munities in  Maryland  and  Virginia,  and  for 
other  purposes"; 

HR.5337.  An  act  to  increase  the  par^^ 
pay  of  educational  employees  of  the  pubUc 
schools  of  the  District  of  Ctolumbia  who  are 
on  leave  of  absence  for  educational  improve- 
ment, and  for  other  purposes; 

HR  6350.  An  act  to  amend  the  act  en- 
titled "An  act  for  the  regulation  of  the  prac- 
tice of  dentistry  in  the  District  of  Columibla. 
and  for  the  protection  of  the  people  frona 
empiricism  in  relation  thereto."  approved 
June  6.  1892.  as  amended;  and 
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H.R.  7441.  An  »ct  to  amend  the  act  en- 
titled "An  act  to  authorize  the  Commis- 
sioners of  the  District  of  Columbu  to  remove 
dangeroxis  or  unearie  buildings  and  parts 
thereof,  and  for  other  purpiiaes."  appr'jved 
March  1,  1899,  aa  amended 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  had  passed,  with  amendments  in 
which  the  concurrence  of  the  House  Is 
requested,  a  bifl  of  the  House  of  the 
following  title: 

H.R.  4844.  An  act  pelatinjc  to  the  release  of 
liability  under  bonds  filed  under  section 
44id)  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  193a 
with  respect  to  certain  ln.st<tllment  obiij^u- 
tlons  transmitted  at  death 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  insists  upon  its  amendments  to 
the  bill  (H.R.  1889)  entitled  "An  act  to 
amend  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930  to  prov^de 
for  the  free  importation  of  wild  animals 
and  wild  birds  which  are  intended  for 
exhibition  in  the  United  States."  dis- 
agreed to  by  the  House:  agrees  to  the 
conference  asked  by  the  House  on  the 
disagreeing  votes  of  the  two  Houses 
thereon,  and  appoints  Mr  Byrd  of  Vir- 
Kinia.  Mr.  Long  of  Louisiana,  Mr  Sma- 
THERS,  Mr.  WiLti.AMs  of  Delaware,  and 
Mr.  Carlson  to  be  the  conferees  on  the 
part  of  the  Senate 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  disagrees  to  the  amendment  of 
the  House  to  the  aroendment  of  the  Sen- 
ate, and  insists  upon  its  amendment  to 
the  bill  (HR.  2434!  entitled  'An  act  to 
amend  section  360  of  title  38.  United 
States  Code,  to  permit  the  payment  of 
special  pension  to  holders  of  the  Con- 
gressional Medal  of  Honor  awarded  such 
medal  for  actions  not  involving  conflict 
with  an  enemy,  and  for  other  purposes." 
di.sagreed  to  by  thf  House.  ai,'rees  to  the 
conference  askecj  by  the  House  on  the 
disagreeing  votes  of  the  two  Houses 
thereon,  and  appoints  Mr  Byrd  of  Vir- 
ginia. Mr.  Long  of  Louisiana.  Mr  Sm.a- 
■nrERS,  Mr.  Williams  of  Delaware,  and 
Mr.  Carlson  to  he  the  conferees  on  the 
part  of  the  Senate 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  insists  up<jn  its  amendments  to 
the  bill  (HR.  8854'  entitled  "An  act  to 
carry  out  the  obligations  of  the  United 
States  under  the  International  Coff^^e 
Agreement.  1962.  signed  at  New  York 
on  September  23.  1962.  and  for  other 
purposes."  disagreed  to  by  the  House: 
a-crees  to  the  conference  asked  by  tho 
House  on  the  disa;:frcelng  votes  of  the 
two  Houses  thereon,  and  aprwints  Mr 
Byrd  of  Virginia.  Mr  Long  of  Louisiana, 
Mr  Smathers.  Mr.  Williams  of  Delaware. 
and  Mr.  Carlson  to  be  the  conferees  on 
the  part  of  the  Senate 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
President  pro  tempore  had  appointed 
Mr.  Sparkhan  to  be  a  member  on  the 
part  of  the  Senate  to  the  Interparliamen- 
tary Union  Conference  to  be  held  in 
Copenhagen.  Denmark.  Au'-rust  20  to  28. 
1964.  vice  Mr  Metcalf 


HR.  2262— VETO  MEvSSAGE  FROM 
THE  PRESroENT  OF  THE  UNITED 
STATES   (H.  DOC    NO    336) 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  lays  before 
the  House  the  following  communication 
which  the  Cleric  wtil  read. 


The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

House  or  KEf'Rt_sENT\TivEs, 
Wasnington.  D  C  .  AxujUHt  11.  1964. 
I  he  Honurable  the  Speaker, 
House  of  Representatiif.->. 

Sir  I  have  the  honor  to  trunsmlt  here- 
with a  sealed  envelope  addressed  to  the 
.Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives  from 
the  President  of  the  United  States,  received 
m  the  Cleric's  office  at  6  25  p  m  on  August  11. 
1964  and  said  to  contain  a  veto  message  on 
»R  2J62,  an  act  for  the  relief  of  Catallnii 
Properties.  Inc. 

Repectfully  yours. 

Ralph    R    Roberts, 
Clerk.  U  S  Hou.te  of  Repreicntattve:!. 

By    Jf'H.N    A     RoBKRTS 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  Hou.se 
thf  folhnvini,'  veto  me.s.sa'ie  from  the 
President  of  tht>  United  States: 

To  the  House  of  Representatives: 

I  return  herewith,  without  my  ap- 
proval. H  R  2262.  an  act  for  the  relief  of 
Cataliiia    Pitjpf-rties.    Inc. 

This  bill  is  a  substantial  reenactment 
of  HR  12701.  8Tth  Congress,  approval 
of  which  was  witiihrld  by  President  Ken- 
nedy in  his  mt'mdrandum  of  disapproval 
dated  October  18.  iyii2.  copy  of  which 
is  set  out  on  page  32  of  House  Ri-port 
No.  224.  88th  Cons^ress  In  view  of  the 
P3..ssauf'  of  this  measure  for  the  .second 
timt'.  I  have  carefully  reviewed  the  re- 
ports of  the  House  and  Senate  Commit- 
tees on  thf  Judiciarv  and  the  ad\i.sory 
opinion  and  findinL,'s  of  the  Court  of 
Claims  upon  which  the  committee  re- 
ports are  based  No  additional  fact^s  or 
rea.sons  in  support  of  the  mrasure  have 
been  presented  which  wt-re  not  consid- 
ered fully  at  the  time  the  memorandum 
of  disapproval  was  writU>n  .After  thor- 
ouiih  consideration  of  the  und.-rlviiii.: 
facts,  I  find  mvsf If  in  full  agreement  with 
President  Kennedy 

The  bill  directs  the  Secretary  of  the 
Trea-sury  to  pav  $29.42,t  01  to  Catalina 
Propfrtifs,  Inc.  This  payment  is  basfd 
upon  the  assumption  that  the  United 
States  should  have  and  could  have  col- 
lected a  drbt  due  Catalina  Properties, 
upon  which  it  served  a  notice  of  levy 
and  warrant  for  distraint  for  nonpav- 
ment  of  ta.xes  .Approval  of  this  bill 
miuht  implv  that  when  the  Internal  Rcv- 
enuf  Service  makes  a  levy  ai,'ainst  the 
property  of  a  delinquent  taxpayer  it  must 
a.ssume  the  oblitraticm  of  instttutinn  court 
procrfdinKs  to  collect  the  dt'bts  due  the 
taxpayer  I  attree  with  President  Kf li- 
ned" that  the  Governmt-nt  should  not  be 
a.sked  to  a.s.sume  this  burden  In  the  ab- 
sence of  some  showing;  of  bad  faith  bv 
Government  officials,  which  is  not  raised 
here,  no  equity  can  be  said  to  arise  in 
favor  of  thf  taxpayer  merely  bfcau.sf  thf 
GoverrmifiU  has  not  taken  allirrnative 
steps  to  collfct  his  df bt  Approval  of  thi.s 
bill  would  creat<^  an  unfortunate  prece- 
dent which  would  weaken  the  effectlve- 
ne.ss  of  necessary  distraint  procedures  in 
the  collection  of  revenues  due  the  Gov- 
ernment. 

Accordint,'Iv   I  am  returning  H  R    2262 
without  my  approval 

Lyndon  B  Johnson 
The  White  House.  Aupust  11.  1964. 


Without  objection,  the  bill  and  m.^ 
sage  will  be  referred  to  the  Committ^*'" 
the  Judiciary  and  ordered  to  be  prints 

REPLACEMENT  OF  THE  GREAT  SPat 

OF  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT^ 

TIVES— COMMUNICATION      prqw 

THE  CHAIRMAN.   COMMITTEE  Ov 

HOUSE    ADMINISTRATION 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  Hou» 

the   following.;   communication  from  ^ 

chairman  of   the   Committee  on  HoS 

.Administration:  ^ 

L'  S     HOISC   or    REPRE£E>fTATIVES. 

CoMMn-TEE  ON  House  .'Vpministration 

Wa-^hingto'i.  D  C  .  July  29  19(4 
Hon  John  W  McCor.mack. 
Speakr'.  r  .s-    House  nf  Representatives 
Wa.ihmgton.  DC. 

Dear  Mr  .Speaker  House  Resolution  Sflc 
provides  for  the  repl.icement  of  the  gnu 
seal  of  the  House  of  Representatives  Th* 
resolution  further  provides  that  when  an 
proved  by  the  Committee  on  House  Admin- 
1.5tratlnn  the  ch.ilrm.in  shall  notify  the 
Speaker  and  It  shall  then  become  the  official 
great   seal   of   the  House   of   Representatlvtt 

The  Committee  on  House  Administration 
In  a  meeting  convened  July  29.  1964*  1 
quorum  being  present,  did  formally  approv* 
the  new  seal  and  direct  me  to  advLse  you  of 
this  action  An  inipres.slon  on  a  Rn:d  wafer 
of  the  new  great  seal  and  a  copy  of  Houm 
Resolution  560  are  attached. 

With  best  wishes.  I  am. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Omar  Burleson. 

Oiairman 


CIVIL  FL-NCTIONS  APPROPRLATION 
BILL.    1965 

Mr  KIR  WAN.  .Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unaimnous  consent  to  take  from  the 
Speaker's  talrle  the  bill  'HR  11579, 
making  appropriations  for  Cfrtaui  civil 
functions  admini.^tf red  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense,  the  Panama  Canal,  cer- 
tain aeencies  of  the  Department  of  the 
Interior,  the  Atomic  Eneruy  Commission, 
the  St.  Lawrence  Seaway  Development 
Corporation,  the  Tennessee  Valley  Au- 
thority and  the  Delaware  River  Basm 
Commission,  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30.  1965.  and  for  other  purposes, 
with  Senate  amfndmenLs  thereto,  dis- 
ai.^ree  to  the  Senate  amcndmenUs.  and 
agree  to  thf  conference  asked  by  the 
Senate 

The  SPEAKER  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  (jf  the  k'f ntleman  from  Ohio'' 
The  Chair  hfars  nonf .  and  appoints  the 
followini:  conferees  Me.ssrs  Kirwan, 
For,.^RTY.  Mahon.  Jfnsen.  and  Pillion. 


The  SPEAKER 
President  will  be 
the  Journal. 


The  objections  of  the 
.spread  at  large  upon 


CIVIL  FTJNCTIONS  APPROPRIATION 
BILL.  1965— AUTHORITY'  TO  FILE 
CONFERENCE  REPORT 

Mr.  KIRWAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  manat;erson 
th.f  part  of  the  House  may  have  until 
midniiiht  Friday  to  file  the  conference  re- 
t>>rt  on  HR.  1 1579 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ohio? 

.Mr  GROSS  .Mr  Speaker,  the  re- 
quest relates  to  the  same  bilP 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  Is 
correct.  Is  there  objection  to  the  request 
of  the  gentleman  from  Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 


t96Jf 

^  RENNETT  RETIRES  AS  DIREC- 
JSb  OF  FEDERAL  PRISON  SYSTEM 
ur  SIKES  Mr  Speaker.  I  ask  unan- 
«mis  consent  to  extend  my  remarks  at 
fu  noint  in  the  Record. 
'^P  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
the  request  of   the  gentleman  from 

^Tliere  was  no  objection. 
Ur  SIKES  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Hon- 
Jhip  Jim  Bennett's  retirement  as  Di- 
°I^tnr  of  the  Federal  Prison  System  is 
!!!n  to  take  place.  It  has  long  since 
S.n  lullv  earned,  but  it  will  neverthe- 
Tc  be  a'f^rcat  loss  to  the  Government. 
have  known  him  a  long  time.  I  have 
latched  his  work  with  appreciation  and 
rZeci  As  a  member  of  the  Committee 
:„  appropriations.  I  have  had  full  op- 
°"rtuiiitv  to  be  cognizant  of  his  great 
^liitv  and  his  devotion  to  his  respon- 
cibi'ities  So.  I  admire  him  as  an  ex- 
remclv  able  administrator  and  as  a  per- 
wnwith  maiiv  outstanding  attributes. 

I  want  to  inject  just  a  little  personal 
note  into  tins  tribute  because  I  think  it 
»ir  show  .something  of  the  type  of  ac- 
complishments which  have  marked  his 
lone  and  successful  record.    A  few  years 
880  I  worked  closely  with  Mr.  Bennett 
■nge'lms  a  new  prison  camp  started  at 
Eelin  Air  Force  Base,  Fla.     The  estab- 
hshment  of  the  camp  at  Eglin  is  an  ex- 
ample of  the  economy,  the  spirit  of  co- 
operation, and  the  high  principles  that 
have  btfii  cliaracteristic  of  the  Federal 
Prison  Svstem  under  Jim  Bennett.    The 
prisoners  at  E^lin  perform  useful  work 
for  the  Air  Forces  for  which  appropri- 
ated funds  are  not  available,  and  at  the 
same  time  the  Air  Force  provides  hous- 
•nu  facilities  and  resources  for  the  care 
and  trainin;^  of  the  prisoners.    Everyone 
profits  from  this  arrangement— the  Air 
Force  ^;tts  needed  work  done,  the  Fed- 
eral Pn.son   System  can  keep   its  costs 
down,  and  the  prisoners  gain  valuable 
employment    experience    and    training. 
.\nd,  the  taxpayer  gets  a  whale  of  a  lot 
for  his  money. 

There  are  Federal  prison  camps  on 
other  Air  Force  bases  also,  and  in  my 
opinion  the  mutually  cooperative  ar- 
rangement between  the  Federal  Prison 
System  and  the  Air  Force  is  one  of  the 
best  examples  of  interagency  coopera- 
tion in  Government.  It  ought  to  be  more 
widely  emulated. 

Jim  Bennett  has  many,  many  accom- 
plishments to  his  credit,  and  I  wish  to 
state  mv  own  appreciation  for  every- 
thme  he  has  done  to  build  the  Federal 
Prison  System  into  the  splendid  orga- 
nization that  it  is  and  for  everything  he 
has  done  over  the  years  to  improve  the 
administration  of  justice  generally. 
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under  the  auspices  of  the  American  Se- 
curity Council. 

This  slim  but  fact-packed  volume  is 
entitled  "Peace  and  Freedom  Through 
Cold  War  Victory."  It  was  2  years  in 
preparation  by  the  28  national  figures 
who  comprise  the  national  strategy 
committee  of  the  council.  This  commit- 
tee is  headed  by  Robert  Galvin,  chair- 
man of  the  board  of  Motorola,  Inc.,  and 
the  cochairman  is  Loyd  Wright,  former 
president  of  the  American  Bar  Associa- 
tion. 

John  M.  Fisher,  president  of  the  Amer- 
ican Security  Council,  points  out  that 
the  publication  is  subtitled  "Guidelines 
for  Cold  War  Victory,"  and  he  describes 
it  as  "a  synthesis  of  the  best  liberal,  mod- 
erate, and  conservative  thinking  on  how 
we  can  win  the  cold  war  without  a  nu- 
clear war." 

Taking  the  premise  that  the  cold  war 
is  not,  inevitably,  a  conflict  without  end. 
this  book  suggests  courses  in  national 
policy  which  could  contribute  signif- 
icantly to  eventual  victory.  As  such,  it 
should  stimulate  productive  discussion  on 
a  nonpartisan  basis  of  what  our  strategy 
should  be  against  the  many-pronged 
worldwide  relentless  and  resourceful  at- 
tack of  the  Communist  conspiracy. 


til  midnight  tonight  to  file  my  additional 
views  on  H.R.  12298. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Illi- 
nois? 

There  was  no  objection. 


PEACE  AND  FREEDOM  THROUGH 
COLD  WAR  \aCTORY 

Mr.  MARSH,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Vlrplnla? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MARSH.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  thought- 
provokinjx  book  is  being  published  today 


CONGRESS  SHOULD  STAY 
REAPPORTIONMENT 

Mr.  "WYMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
HEunpshire? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  WYMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  surely  we 
are  not  going  to  adjourn  this  session  of 
Congress  without  acting  to  stay  reappor- 
tionment of  State  legislative  bodies, 
pending  ratification  of  a  constitutional 
amendment  to  confirm  that  the  States 
may  apportion  at  least  one  house.  If  we 
do  not  act  now  in  this  Congress,  many 
State  legislative  bodies  will  be  reappor- 
tioned even  before  the  next  Congress 
returns.  Federal  courts  are  issumg 
orders  to  this  effect  on  a  wholesale  basis 
Legislatures  once  reapportioned,  of 
course,  will  not  ratify  a  constitutional 
amendment  disenfranchising  many  of  its 
new  members.  None  know  this  any  bet- 
ter than  the  determined  few  on  the  U.S. 
Supreme  Court  who,  indifferent  to  the 
true  Constitution  of  this  land,  are  will- 
fully rewriting  our  laws  in  their  own 

image. 

The  people  have  only  this  Congress 
left  for  their  protection  in  the  defense 
and  preservation  of  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States.  There  is  no  appeal 
from  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  except  by 
the  people  to  the  Congress. 

There  is  no  more  important  domestic 
Issue  demanding  action  by  Congress  now. 
The  Judiciary  Committee  should  report 
a  bill  and  a  Joint  resolution  this  week. 


THE  VIETNAM  SITUATION  AND  THE 
RADAR  CLAIMS 

Mr.  HOSMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HOSMER.    Mr.  Speaker,  just  24 
hours  ago  in  this  forum  I  pointed  out 
the  obvious  flaw  in  the  administration's 
claim    that    President    Johnson's    an- 
nouncement 1  hour  and  39  minutes  be- 
fore U.S.  naval  reprisal  against  North 
Vietnamese  installations  did  not  tip  our 
hand  because  our  aircraft  allegedly  had 
already  been  picked  up  on  North  Viet- 
namese radar  before  the  President  spoke. 
Flying  at  500  miles  per  hour  our  jet  air- 
craft would  cover  825  miles  in  that  length 
of  time.    Hong  Kong  is  about  that  dis- 
tance from  the  points  of  attack.    Obvi- 
ously North  Vietnam  possesses  no  such 
long-distance  radar  capability  not  only 
to  detect  the  aircraft,  but  to  identify 
them  as  bent  on  attack.    On  the  other 
hand,  if  the  aircraft  were  within  usual 
radar  ranges  during  the  1  hour  and  39 
minutes,  they  must  have  been  on  vary- 
ing  courses  over  the  high  seas  which 
could  not  have  indicated  their  intention. 
Yesterday  I  called  for  an  explanation 
of  this  peculiar  situation  from  the  ad- 
ministration.   None  has  been  made.    I 
call  again  for  such  an  explanation. 


AUTHORITY  TO  FILE  ADDITIONAL 
VIEWS  ON  H.R.  12298 
Mr.  FINDLEY.     Mr.   Speaker,   I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  have  un- 


FRASER  LAUDS  PASSAGE  OF  H.R. 
1927 

Mr.  FRASER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Minneapolis? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  FRASER.  Mr.  Speaker,  Ameri- 
cans have  long  believed  that  the  men 
who  have  defended  this  country  in  war- 
time deserve  the  protection  of  pension 
programs.  To  be  consistent  with  our 
commitment  to  provide  for  veterans  and 
their  survivors,  we  must  revise  these  pen- 
sion programs  to  keep  them  up  to  date. 
The  bill  we  passed  yesterday,  H.R.  1927, 
provides  a  long-needed  revision.  It  Is 
an  important  step  in  the  direction  of  in- 
suring that  veterans  and  their  widows 
will  be  able  to  afford  the  goods  and  serv- 
ices essential  for  a  healthful  and  self- 
respecting  life. 

The  provisions  of  H.R.  1927  seek  to 
improve  the  pension  law  in  several  areas. 
For  one  thing,  the  bUl  would  allow  new 
exclusions  from  income  in  determining 
pension  eliglbUity.  The  veteran  could 
exclude  10  percent  of  the  total  social 
security  payments  he  receives  in  a  year. 
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This  would  Insure  that  the  proposed  5- 
percent  Increase  in  sr>cial  security  bene- 
fits would  not  cut  his  pension.  He  could 
exclude  amounts  paid  for  the  la^t  illness 
and  burial  of  his  decea;.ed  spou.se  or 
child.  He  could  exclude  profit  from 
nonbusiness  sale  of  property.  He  could 
exclude  payments  received  for  jury  or 
other  civic  duty  He  could  exclude  pay- 
ments received  under  the  War  Orphan  s 
Act.  He  could  exclude  any  bonus  paid  by 
a  State.  Finally,  all  of  the  wife's  earned 
income  could  be  excluded  by  a  veteran  in 
calculating  his  total  income  Under  the 
present  law,  he  can  exclude  only  the  first 
$1,200  of  her  Income 

These  "exclu.sion"  provisions  will  ex- 
tend well-deserved  a.ssistance  to  many 
thousands  of  veterans 

But  the  bill  liberalizes  the  pension  pro- 
gram In  other  au-eas  as  well.  For  ex- 
ample, present  law  requires  that  veter- 
ans must  be  10-percent  disabled  and  un- 
employable In  order  to  receive  a  pension 
at  age  65.  H.R.  1927  removes  this  re- 
quirement. Moreover,  the  new  bill  in- 
creases the  additional  allowance  for  aid 
and  attendance  ca.«es  from  $70  to  $100. 

And  the  bill  provides  a  new  rate  of  S35 
additional  per  month  to  any  veteran  who 
Is  permanently  housebound. 

These  and  other  provLsions  of  H  R. 
1927  will  make  a  substantial  contribu- 
tion to  the  welfare  of  veterans.  I  hope 
that  the  Senate  will  act  quickly  to  enact 
the  bill  into  law 


COMMITTEE  ON  BANKING  AND 
CURRENCY 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr  Speaker.  T  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Committee 
on  Banking  and  Currency  may  sit  while 
the  House  is  in  sesBlon  today  durlnc  i?en- 
eral  debate. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Okla- 
homa? 

There  was  no  objection. 


DISTRICT  OP  COLUMBIA  APPROPRI- 
ATIONS. 1965 

Mr.  NATCHER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  call 
up  the  conference  report  on  the  bill  'H.R. 
10199)  making  appropriations  for  the 
government  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
and  other  activities  chargeable  In  whole 
or  In  part  against  the  revenues  of  said 
District  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30.  1965,  and  for  other  purposes,  and  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  statement 
of  the  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House 
be  read  in  Ueu  of  the  report 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  Ds  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ken- 
tucky? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  statement. 

The  conference  ^report  and  statement 
are  as  follows:       I    j 

CoNrEHXMcs  RiPOHT  (H    Rept.  No.  1732) 

The  committee  of  conference  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  oX  the  two  Huoses  on  tiio 
amendments  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R. 
10199)  "making  appropriations  for  the  gov- 
ernment of  the  Dl«trtct  of  Columbia  aiid 
other   actlTltles   chargeable    in    whole    or    in 


part  agaiiiiit  thf  revenues  of  said  Dl.strlct  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  ly65.  ni:d  for 
DthtT  purposes  ■  h.i-.  ing  met.  after  full  iind 
free  conference  have  agreed  to  recommend 
<ind  do  recommend  to  their  respective  Houses 
ixa  follows 

That  the  Senate  recede  from  its  amend- 
ments numbered  1.  IJ,  and  21 

That  the  House  recede  from  Its  diia^ree- 
ment  to  the  amendments  of  the  Senate  iium- 
bcred  3.  4.  5,  11.  12,  16,  a. id  23.  and  n^'ree  to 
tho  same 

Amendment  numbered  2  That  the  House 
rrcede  from  Its  dli;agreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  2.  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  fol- 
lows In  Ueu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said 
amendment  Insert  "$18  764.0W.  and  the 
Senate  agree  to  the  same 

.Amendment  numbered  6:  That  the  House 
recede  from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  6.  and  agree 
to  the  s.ime  with  an  amendment,  as  fol- 
lows In  Ueu  of  tnc  sum  proposed  by  said 
amendment  insert  "$69,208,000":  and  the 
Senate  .igree  to  the  same 

.Amendment  numbered  7:  That  the  House 
recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  7,  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  ameiidment.  as  follows: 
In  Ueu  of  the  sum  prof)o^ed  by  said  amend- 
ment Insert  ■$157,025'  ,  arid  the  Senate  agree 
to  the  same. 

-Amendment  numbered  8:  That  the  House 
recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  r.uinbered  8.  and  agree  to 
the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows  In 
Ueu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  ame'id- 
ment  insert  '  $B8.051.0OO'.  and  the  Senate 
agree  to  the  s.ime. 

-•Vmendmtnt  nurribered  9:  That  the  House 
recede  from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  9,  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follcjw.s 
In  Ueu  uf  the  .'imi  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment in.^ert  ■$9.794.000 ',  and  the  Senate 
agree    to   the   sam-.' 

Amendment  numbered  14:  That  the  House 
r'lede  from  its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
mtnf  'J  the  Senate  numbered  14,  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows 
In  Ueu  of  the  sum  proposed  bv  said  amend- 
ment Insert  "$13  578.000",  and  the  Senate 
agree    to   the   same 

Amendment  numbered  15  That  the  House 
recede  from  its  dua^reement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  15,  and  agree 
to  the  .same  with  an  amendment,  a.s  follows: 
In  Ueu  of  the  sum  proposed  bv  said  amend- 
ment Insert  •$9  300.900";  and  the  Senate 
iigree   Uj  the   s;ime. 

Amendment  numbered  17;  That  the  House 
re<'ede  from  Us  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  17.  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows 
In  Ueu  of  the  matter  propotied  by  .suid 
amendment  Insert  "new  elemenUry  .school 
in  the  vicinity  of  Seventh  and  Webster 
Streets  Northwest.  Nichols  Avenue  Elemen- 
tary SchiX)l  replacement.  Tyler  Elementary 
School  addition.";  and  the  Senate  agree  to 
the  same. 

Arneiidment  numbered  18  That  the  House 
recede  from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  18,  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment  as  follows- 
In  Ueu  of  the  sum  pro[)ose<l  by  said 
<vmendment  Insert  "$58,662.(X)0 ";  and  the 
Senate  agree  to  the  siime 

.Amendment  numbered  19:  That  the  House 
recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the  iimend- 
ment  of  the  Senate  numbered  19,  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment.  :is  follows: 
In  Ueu  of  the  .sum  propo.>;ed  bv  s;ild  amend- 
ment lnj.ert  "$6,a30.000 '.  and  the  Senate 
agree  to  tJie  same. 

.A;nendment  numbered  20    Th.tt  the  House 
recede  from  It^  disagreement   to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  20,  and  agree 
to  the  s<ime  with  an  amendment,  as  follows 
In  Ueu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amend- 


It 

ment    Insert    "$13  185  GOO";    i.nd    the  fu.. 
agree  to  the  s  ime.  oeoat. 

Amendment  numbered  22  That  thi>  p 
recede  irom  Its  disagreement  to  the  am"""* 
ment  of  the  Senate  number!>a  22  and  '*'' 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment  aa  foil**"* 
In  Ueu  of  the  sum  propi^ed  bv  s^ild  am^' 
ment  Insert  "$1,887,000 ";  and  the  ^n 
agree  to  the  siime  ^a»t» 

The    committee    of    conference    report 
disagreement  .imendment  numbered  lo 
William  H    N.\tcher, 

RoBt.tT    N     CJIAIMO. 

George  Mahon, 
Earl  Wilson, 
Louis   C.   Wyman, 
^f1nnge-3  on  the  Pi.t  of  the  House. 
Robert  C    Byrd, 
Ht  r-ERT   H    Hi-.MrHRET, 
E    L    Bartlett, 

Al  LKV  J.   E:  LFNUER, 
JoH.V   STENNI.S. 
Al..«N   BlULE 

Ci  inoHD  P    Case. 
NoRRLs  Cotton. 

LeVERETT    SALToN  STALL, 

yfanagt-rs  on  the  Part  of  the  Senate. 

Statement 

The  manaK'Ts  on  the  part  of  the  HotiM  ft 
the  .onference  nn  the  dlsagreeln^^  votea  of 
the  two  Houses  on  the  am.endments  of  the 
Senate  to  the  bill  (HR  101U9i  making  ap- 
proprhitlun.s  for  the  government  of  the  Dl». 
trlct  of  Columbia  and  other  activities  charge, 
able  In  whole  or  in  part  against  the  revenues 
of  said  District  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30.  19(35.  and  for  otiier  purposes,  sub- 
mit the  following  statement  in  explanation 
of  the  effect  of  the  action  agreed  upon  and 
recommend  In  the  accompanying  conference 
report  as  to  each  of  such  amendmenU; 
namely: 

EIDERAL  HAT.ME.NT  TO  THE  DISTRICT  OF  COLTTKBU 

.Amendment  No  1-  Federal  payment:  Ap- 
propriates $37,500,000  as  propo.sed  by  the 
House  Instead  of  $41,000,000  as  proposed  by 
the  Senate 

Operating  exp>'nseg 

Amendments  Nos.  2.  ■>,.  4,  and  .5 — General 
operating  expenses-  Appropriate  $18,764,000 
in.stead  of  $18,677,000  as  proposed  by  the 
House  and  $18,935,000  as  proposed  by  the 
Senate;  provide  that  $180,700  shall  be  pay- 
able  from  the  highway  fund  as  proposed 
by  the  Senate  Instead  of  $179,200  a.s  proposed 
by  the  House;  provide  that  $34,100  shall  be 
p.iyable  from  the  water  fund  as  proposed  by 
'he  Senate  Instead  of  $26,100  as  projKised  by 
the  House;  and  provide  that  $16,600  shall  be 
payable  from  the  Siinltary  sewage  work* 
fund  as  proposed  by  the  Senate  instead  of 
WJ.eoo   as  prop<j6ed  by  the  House. 

Amendments  Nos  6  and  7 — Public  safety: 
Appropriate  $69,208,000  Instead  of  $^9,041,- 
U(XJ  as  proposed  by  the  House  and  $69,307,700 
as  proposed  hv  the  Senate;  and  provide  that 
$157,025  shall  be  available  for  the  Legal  Aid 
Agency  Instead  of  $149,550  as  proposed  by 
the  House  and  $164,650  as  proposed  by  the 
Senate 

Amendment  No.  8 — Education:  Appropri- 
ates $68,061,000  Instead  of  $67,910,000  as  pro- 
posed by  the  House  and  $68,273,000  as  pro- 
posed by  the  Senate. 

Amendment  No.  9 — Parks  and  recreation: 
Appropriates  $9,794,000  Instead  of  $9,769,000 
as  proposed  by  the  House  and  $9,844,000  u 
prop<j8ed  by  the  Senate. 

Amendment  No.  10 — Health  and  welfare: 
Reported  In  technical  disagreement.  Ths 
managers  on  the  part  of  the  House  will  offer 
a  motion  to  appropriate  $74,670,000  Instead  of 
$74,833,000  as  proposed  by  the  House  and 
$75,041,575  as  proposed  by  the  Senate. 

Amendments  Nos.  11  and  12 — Health  and 
welfare  Provide  that  the  Inpatient  rate  and 
outpatient  rate  for  Children's  Hospital  only 
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n  not  exceed  $40  per  diem  and  $6.76  per 

tMsoectlvely  as  proposed  by  the  Senate. 

i««ndments  Nos.  13.  14.  and  15— Hlgh- 
and  traffic:  Provide  that  of  the  sum 
'J'lLrarlated  $73,526  shall  be  available  lor 
*?7gafety  education  as  proposed  by  the 
VZ.  instead  of  $81,239  as  proposed  by  the 
?^  appropriate  $13,578,000  Instead  of 
^TOOO  as  proposed   by   the   House   and 

.sMOOO  as  proposed  by  the  Senate;  and 
^e  that  of  the  sum  appropriated  $9,300.- 
Siball  be  payable  from  the  highway  fund 

tead  of  $9,295,900  as  propoeed  by  the 
^  and    $9,308,900    as    proposed    by    the 

*'"  Ca-pital    outlay 

imendment  No.  16:  Deletes  authority  for 
-reparation  of  plans  and  speclflcatlons 
ijf  the  Shaw  Junior  High  School  replacement 
i,  proposed  by  the  Senate. 

Amendment  No.  17:  Deletes  authority  pro- 
.^jd  by  the  Senate  for  the  preparation  of 
jUs  and  speclflcatlons  for  the  Seaton  Ele- 
^tary  School  replacement;  and  provides 
luthorlty  for  the  preparation  of  plana  and 
a-clflcatlons  for  a  new  elementary  school  In 
iT vicinity  of  Seventh  and  Webster  Streets 
sorthwest,'  Nichols  Avenue  Elementary 
school  replacement,  and  Tyler  Elementary 
School  addition  as  proposed  by  the  Senate. 

Amendments  Nos.  18,  19,  20.  21.  and  23: 
ADproprlate  $58,662,000  Instead  of  $55,887,000 
u  propoeed  by  the  House  and  $68,679,500  as 
jjoposed  by  the  Senate;  provide  that 
ij,830  0OO  shall  not  become  available  for  ex- 
penditure until  July  1.  1965,  Instead  of 
U,7iO,000  as  proposed  by  the  House  and 
l«370,0OO  as  proposed  by  the  Senate;  pro- 
rtdethat  of  the  sum  appropriated  $13,185,000 
jliiU  be  payable  from  the  highway  fund  In- 
itead  of  $13,155,000  as  proposed  by  the  House 


and  (13371.000  as  proposed  by  the  Senate; 
deletes  $81,000  proposed  by  the  Senate  for 
the  construction  of  a  parking  lot  to  be  fi- 
nanced from  the  motor  vehicle  parking  ac- 
count; and  provide  $1,887,000  for  construc- 
tion services  Instead  of  $1,680,000  as  pro- 
posed by  the  House  and  $2,024,500  as  pro- 
posed by  the  Senate.  The  committee  of 
conference  has  Included  not  to  exceed 
$2,351,000  for  the  acquisition  of  a  site,  the 
location  to  be  determined  by  the  Commis- 
sioners, for  a  new  downtown  library.  The 
Senate  allowance  for  the  acquisition  of  sites 
for  the  Congress  Heights  and  Takoma  Ele- 
mentary Schools  has  also  been  deleted  by  the 
committee  of  conference. 

General  provisions 
Amendment  No.  23 — Section  15:  Provides 
that  the  limitation  for  "Construction  Serv- 
ices, Department  of  Buildings  and  Grounds" 
shall  be  8  percent  of  appropriations  for 
construction  projects  as  proposed  by  the 
Senate  instead  of  7  percent  as  proposed  by 
the  House. 

William  H.  Natcher, 
Robert  N.  Giaimo, 
George  Mahon, 
Earl  Wilson, 
Louis  C.  Wyman, 
Managers  on,  the  Part  of  the  House. 

Mr.  NATCHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
amount  recommended  for  the  operation 
of  the  District  of  Columbia  govermnent 
for  the  fiscal  year  1965  is  $341,242,200. 
The  House  approved  a  Federal  payment 
of  $37.5  million  to  the  general  fund  and 
the  other  body  increased  this  amount 
$3.5  million,  making  the  total  $41  mil- 
lion.   The    amount    approved    by    the 


House,  $37.5  million,  was  accepted  in 
conference.  The  total  amount  for  the 
District  government  as  agreed  to  in  con- 
ference is  $16,620,100  less  than  the 
budget  estimates. 

The  loan  authority  of  $20  million  ap- 
proved by  the  House  was  also  approved 
by  the  other  body. 

The  bill  provides  a  balanced  budget  in 
that  total  estimate  of  revenues  are  suflQ- 
cient  to  meet  the  appropriations  agreed 
upon  and  also  creates  a  reserve  of  $2,- 
815,000  in  the  general  fund  for  salary  in- 
creases for  employees  covered  by  the  re- 
cently enacted  classified  pay  bill.  The 
total  police  force  authorized  strength  of 
3,000  and  100  man-dog  teams  is  funded 
in  this  legislation.  We  also  provide  for 
251  new  teaching  positions  and  17  new 
capital  outlay  projects  in  the  public 
school  system.  Funds  for  a  new  down- 
town central  library  site  are  also  in- 
cluded in  this  budget.  In  addition  pro- 
vision has  been  made  for  the  construc- 
tion of  one  new  branch  library,  and  plans 
and  specifications  for  another  one.  I 
will  include  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
a  comparative  summary  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  NATCHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks  and  include  the  following 
table. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Kentucky? 

There  was  no  objection. 


District  of  Columbia  appropriation  bill,  1965  {H.R.  10199) 


1964 
appropria- 
tion 


FKIKKM.   frMiS  I 

Ffdfml  p:i>  nuTit  to  District  of  ColumMa 

Ocneml  fiiU'l - 

Water  fun '1 -    -   

3»nitiiry  s«'wage  work!"  fund — 

Total,  Fi-deral  funds ^ 

LOAN   AL^H0RIZ.^TIO^• 

(Out  of  thf  i:i'ncr:il  rt'vtiiuc'5  of  the 
FfliTiil  I'rfiisury; 

'.oanf  fnr  r:i|itt  il  uulhiy 

(rt'iicril  fiiiiii   .  *- 

Hlj;tiw:i\  fllli'l    .  i- 

Sanlt.vr.N  s<»agi'  works  fund 

ToUil,  loan  authoniatlon — 

DISTRICT   OF   COLVUBIA   rVNPS 

Rfpaymt'iit  nf  Io;ins  ■M\'\  interest. .     — 

"ipitill  Olill.iV.  .    .  

Tot'jl,  DLstriit  of  ColuiuMa  funds. 


$37, 000, 000 

1,924.000 

944,000 

40.368,000 


1S6S 

budget 

estimate 


Passed 
House 


Passed 
Senate 


Conference 
action 


Conference  action  compared  wlth- 


1964 
appropriation 


$50,000,000 
2,047,000 
1, 173, 000 


53,220,000 


11.300.000 

8,000.000 

19,300.000 


261,940,953 

4,092.065 

46,536.500 

313.  469,  518 


8,600,000 

800.000 

5.000,000 

14. 400. 000 


$37,  500, 000 
2, 047, 0(X) 
1,173,000 


40.  720, 000 


$41.  000.  000 
2.  047.  000 
1.173.000 

44.  220,  (100 


$37,  500.  000 
2, 047, 000 
1,  173.  000 

40,  720. 000 


Budget 
estimate 


+$123,000 
+229.000 


-$12,500,000 


House 


Senate 


-$3,500,000 


+352,000 


20,000,000 
1,400,000 
6.000,000 

26.400,000 


278, 877, 700 

5,364,000 

72,  620. 600 


357,  862, 300 


276, 9.54,  200 

5,364,000 

55, 887, 000 


338,205,200 


20,IX)(),(KK) 
1.400.(K'0 
5.  000,  000 

26,  400,  000 


278,  138.  42f) 

5,  364,  000 

.««.  679,  .^1 


20.  (KK).  000 
1.400.000 
5, 000,  000 

26,400,000 


277,  216.  200 

5,  364,  000 

58,  662.  000 


342,181.975  ,     341,242,200 


+8.  700. 000 
+  1,400,000 
-3,000.000 

+7, 100. 000 


+  15,275,247 

+371.935 

+  12,125,500 

+27,  772,  682 


■12,  .500,000 


+11,400.000 
+600,000 


-3. 500, 000 


+  12.000,000 


-2,661,500 
-13,958,600 
-16,620,100 


+$262. 000 


+2.  775, 000 


+3, 037, 000 


-922,275 


-17,500 
-939,  775 


Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
jentleman  yield? 

mr.  NATCHER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  yielding.  Do  I  under- 
Jtand  correctly  that  this  appropriation 
of  Federal  funds  for  the  District  of 
Columbia  is  at  the  same  level  as  it  was 
iMtyear? 

Mr.  NATCHER.  The  gentlemsui  is  ab- 
»lutely  correct.  I  would  like  to  say  to 
oy  friend  from  Iowa  that  the  other  body 
yielded  in  conference  and  the  House 
conferees   brought   back   the   figure   of 


$37,500,000  which  is  the  identical  amount 
that  we  appropriated  last  year. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  am  pleased  to  hear 
that  the  Federal  contribution  was  not 
increased,  and  that  the  total  fi.gure  in 
the  bill  has  been  reduced  from  that  orig- 
inally set  up  by  the  other  body.  I  believe 
I  am  correct  in  that? 

Mr.  NATC?HER.  The  gentleman  is  ab- 
solutely correct. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  may  I  ask 
the  gentleman  this  question.  Is  there 
any  specific  language  in  this  biU  with 
respect  to  the  payment  of  either  princi- 


pal or  interest  on  this  "white  elephant" 
$20   million  District  of  Columbia  sta- 

ditun?  

Mr  NATCHER.  No  provision  is  made 
in  this  biU  for  the  District  of  Columbia 
for  the  fiscal  year  1965  for  payments  of 
either  principal  or  interest  for  that  pur- 
pose. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Except  as  they  may  use 
a  portion  of  the  Federal  contribution  for 
the  purpose  of  paying  interest? 

Mr.  NATCHER.  The  gentleman  is 
correct;  but  I  believe  he  will  find  that  the 
£unount  appropriated  would  not  be  sufll- 
cient  for  that  purpose.   The  chances  are 
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that  when  the  next  interest  payment  be- 
comes due  the  District  government  will 
have  to  perform  the  same  act  it  has  per- 
formed in  the  piast  of  going  to  the  Treas- 
ury and  borrowing  $832,000  to  pay  the 
Interest  on  that  stadium  which  the  gen- 
tleman and  I  have  termed  a  "white 
elephant." 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  and  I  commend  the  sub- 
committee for  Its  work. 

Mr.  NATCHBR.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man, Mr.  Speaker.  At  thus  time  I  yield 
to  my  friend  from  Indiana,  the  ranking 
minority  member  on  the  subcommittee 
and  one  of  the  able.st  .Members  of  the 
House,  the  gentleman  from  Indiana  I  Mr 
Wilson  1. 

Mr.  WILSON  of  Indiana  Mr  Speak- 
er, I  concur  in  what  our  distingui.shed 
chairman,  the  gentleman  from  Ken- 
tucky. Congressman  .Natcher,  ha.s  jj.st 
said.  We  have  bri)U-;ht  out  an  exception- 
ally fine  conference  report  We  are 
phasing  out  the  school  problems  of  the 
District  of  Columbia.  I  think  in  another 
2  or  3  years  we  will  have  cured  for 
the  classroom  needs  and  we  will  have 
reduced  the  pupil-teacher  ratio  to  na- 
tional standards  In  the  school  system 
m  the  District,  which  will  be  one  of  the 
best.  Also  we  have  taken  care  of  the 
Police  and  Fire  Department  need.s  and 
they  are  doing  a  .splendid  job 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  support  the  conference 
report. 

Mr.  GIAIMO.  Mr  Speaker,  I  wish  to 
associate  myself  with  the  remark.-,  of  my 
distinguished  chairman  and  friend,  the 
gentleman  from  Kentucky,  Congress- 
man Natcher.  He  ha.s  done  his  usual 
excellent  and  thorough  ;ob  on  tins  year's 
budget  for  the  District  of  Columbia,  con- 
tinuing his  tradition  of  mtere.st  in  the 
welfare  of  our  Nation's  Capital.  It  has 
been  a  pleasure  to  work  with  him,  and  I 
believe  that  all  residents  of  the  District 
should  be  grateful  to  him  for  his  zeal 
and  sense  of  fairness 

I  should  also  like  to  congratulate  the 
chairman  of  the  House  Appropriations 
Committee,  the  distinguished  .Member 
from  Texas  (Mr.  .Mahon  1  for  his  leader- 
ship and  assistance.  He  is  an  excellent 
chairman  and  it  is  an  honor  to  serve 
on  his  committee. 

This  year's  District  of  Columbia  budget 
contains  many  sigmflcant  and  forward- 
looking  provisions  I  am  particularly 
pleased  by  the  expenditures  m  the  field 
of  education,  which  will  enable  us  to  re- 
duce the  pupil-teacher  ratio  m  elemen- 
tary schools  to  30  to  1  and  hold  it  at  25 
to  1  in  secondary  schools  This  is  in- 
deed necessary  and  certainly  the  maxi- 
mum ratio  which  .should  exist. 

I  am  also  happy  that  we  were  able  to 
keep  the  provision  for  funds  for  the  pur- 
chase of  a  site  foi-  a  new  library  for  the 
District  of  Columbia.  I  believe  that  this 
IS  a  worthwhile  project  and  one  which 
will  be  of  lasting  benefit  to  the  District. 
There  are  two  other  items  in  the 
budget  which  are  particularly  gratifying 
to  me.  One  provides  funds  for  a  small 
contribution  to  the  summer  Shakespeare 
festival.  This  year's  production  of  "A 
Midsummer  Night's  Drram"  was  hailed 
by  almost  all  who  attended,  and  I  con- 
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gratulate  its  producer,  Mrs  Klhv  Cham- 
berlain, on  another  excellent  and  bril- 
liant production 

This  year,  also,  funds  were  included 
for  a  contribution  to  the  National  Sym- 
phony, We  are  fortunate  to  have  an 
orchestra  of  tins  caliber  and  a  musical 
director  of  the  genius  of  Dr.  Mitchells. 
Certainly  we  should  acknowledkje  this  by 
assisting  in  at  least  a  small  way  Otht-r 
cities  of  comparable  si/e  have  been  con- 
tributing to  their  symphonies  for  years, 
and  the  District  should  certainly  follow 
suit. 

A.s  many  of  you  know.  I  have  been 
active  in  efforts  to  have  the  District  of 
Columbia  included  in  the  aid  tt)  depend- 
ent children  of  unemployed  parents  pro- 
gram We  Were  successful  in  passing 
this  :n  tile  House,  but  efforts  Ui  include 
It  in  the  Senate  bill  have  been  notori- 
ou.sly  unsuccessful.  I  believe  that  the 
Senate's  position  is  incorrect,  but  we  were 
unable  to  reach  agreement  on  this  pro- 
^'ram  without  endangering  the  other  ex- 
tremely vital  portions  of  this  bill  and 
endangering  the  fiscal  proce.ss  of  the  Di.n- 
trict  of  Columbia  I  deeply  regret  that 
this  should  happen  and  hope  sincerely 
that  the  Senate  can  be  made  to  recognize 
the  basic  fallacy  and  unfairness  of  its 
{xjsition.  We  should  not  ignore  our  re- 
sponsibilities to  those  who  cannot  ade- 
quately feed  and  clothe  themselve.s 

Again,  Mr  Speaker.  I  urge  adoption 
of  this  conference  report  and  commend 
my  colleagues  on  the  subcommittee  for 
their  work  on  this  measure 

The  SPE.AKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  conference  report 

The  conference  report  was  agreed  to. 

The  .SpF.AKKR  The  Clerk  \m11  report 
the  amendment  m  dlsaiireement. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

.Amendment  No.  10:  P»ge  6.  line  13.  strike 
out    $74,833,000"  and  Insert  •♦75,041.575". 

Mr  NATCHER  Mr  Speaker,  I  offer 
a  motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr  Natiher  niives  that  the  House  recede 
from  Its  disagreement  to  tiie  amendment  of 
the  Senate  numbered  10  und  concur  therein 
with  an  amendment,  aa  follows:  "74,670, 000", 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

.•\  motion  to  reconsider  the  conference 
report  and  the  amendment  wa.s  laid  on 
the  table 


GENERAL  LEAVE  TO  EXTEND 

Mr  NATCHER  .Mr  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  con.sent  that  all  Members 
have  3  legislative  days  in  which  to  ex- 
tend their  remarks  on  the  conference 
report  just  approved. 

The  SPEAKER  Is  there  objection  to 
th.e  reque.st  of  the  gentleman  from 
Kentucky 

There  was  no  objection. 


LEGISLATIVE  BRANCH  APPROPRIA- 
TIONS BILL.    1965 

Mr    STEED      Mr.  Speaker,   I  call   up 
the  conference  report  on  the  bill   <HH 
107231    making    appropriations   for   the 
legislative    branch    for    the    fiscal    year 
ending  June  30,  1965,  and  for  other  pur- 
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poses,  and  ask  unanimous  consent  ty 
the  statement  of  the  managers  on^ 
part  of  the  House  be  read  m  lieu  .,  ^ 
report.  '  "* 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  hin 
The  SPEAKER.     Ls  there  object  on  t 
tlie  rtquest  of  the  gentleman  from  Oku 
homa.^  ^^' 

Ihere  was  no  objection. 
The  Clerk  read  the  statement 
The  conference  report  and  statempm 
are  as  follows:  "^^^' 

CONFERE.NeE    REPORT    iH     Rept     No     171] 

The  cummlttee  of  conference  on  the  du 
agreeing  votes  of  the  two  Huuses  on  certaio 
amendments  of  the  Senate  to  the  bUl  (Ha 
1072;3i  •malting  appropriations  for  ih» 
legislative  branch  for  the  ftscal  year  endin* 
June  30  \mn.  and  f.ir  other  purp,«e8"  hav 
mg  met.  after  full  and  free  conference  hari 
agreed  to  recommend  and  do  recommend  in 
their  respective  Houses  as  follows 

That  the  .Senate  recede  from  iia  amend- 
ments   numbered    44   and   45 

That  the  Hou.se  recede  from  its  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendments  of  the  Senat* 
numbered  31.  32.  33.  36.  42.  .\nd  43  mH 
agree   to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  35  That  the  House 
recede  irom  Its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  35.  and  a?ree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment  as  foUowj 
In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  bv  .said  amend- 
ment insert  "«i.624.300".  and  the 
agree  to  the  same 

Amendment  numbered  M)  That  the  Home 
recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  39.  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  u.s  follows 
In  lieu  of  the  sum  propo.sed  by  said  amend- 
ment insert  "$2,665  0(X)":  and  the  Senate 
agree  to  the  siime 

-Amendment  numbered  40  That  the  Houae 
recede  from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Sen.':te  numbered  40  .nul  :i8;T-ee 
to  the  same  with  an  amendmenf,  a.s  follows 
In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  s.ild  amend- 
ment insert  •$2  382  200";  and  the  .'^ei.a'.e 
agree  to  the  same 

Amendment  numbered  41  That  the  House 
recede  from  Us  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  41.  and  agree 
to  the  s.ime  with  an  amendment,  as  follows 
In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  bv  said  amend- 
ment Insert  "$2  245.000',  and  the  Senate 
agree   to  the  sr.me 

The  committee  of  conference  report  in 
disagreement  amendments  numbered  29.  30. 
34.  37.  46.  and  47 

I'l^M  .Steed. 

MU  HAEL    J     KiRWAN. 

(iKuRor   Mahon. 
Walt  Horan. 
Odi.v   Lan(.en. 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  House. 

A     S     Mike    Monro.ney, 

HfBERT  H     HVMPHRrY. 
E      I.      B\Rri.ETT 

Wii.i.ia.m  Proxmire. 

f.'ARI.    HaYDE.N. 

Leverett  Saltonstall, 
Milton   R    Yoino, 
Thomas  H  Kuchel, 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  Senate. 

Statement 
The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House  at 
the  conference  on  the  disagreeing  votes  of  the 
two  Hou.ses  on  the  amendments  of  the  Sen- 
ate Nos  29  to  37.  inclusive;  and  39  to  47, 
inclusive,  to  the  bill  (HR  10723 1  making 
.ipproprlatlons  for  the  legislative  branch  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1965,  and  for 
"tiier  purposes,  submit  the  following  sUte- 
ment  in  explanation  of  the  effect  of  the 
action  agreed  upon  and  recommended  In  the 
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.^r^jiDg  conference  report  aa  to  ewh 

•^^nCent.  namely: 

«IKDMENTS     PREVIOVSLY     AGREED    TO 

Hments  Of  the   Senate  Nos.   1   to  28. 

*^'"     and  No   38,  relating  solely  to  ap- 

'"''HLuons  for  the  expenses  of  that  body, 

S^ragieed  to  by  t 
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he   House  Just  prior  to 
listed 


'*'!,n7  the   remaining   amendments, 
"^"fe  to  conference  on  August  3. 


abo 


coMMrrrEE    on    reduction    or    non- 
federal   expenditures 


essential 
Hment  No   29:  Reported  in  technical 
.^''^^ment     Motion  will  be  made  to  recede 

^(1  concur. 

JOINT     economic     COMMrrtEE 

.,„pndment  No.  30:  Reported  In  technical 
dii^t^ment     Motion  will  be  made  to  recede 

jmd  concur. 

JOINT     roMMITTEE     ON     PRINTING 

imendmont  No  31:  Appropriates  $131,000 
^•pTJ^lSl  bv  the  senate  Instead  of  $123,530 
proposed  by  the  House. 

CAPITOL    POLICE    BOARD 

.^endment  No.  32:  Appropriates  $330,600 
\,r,nosed  bv  the  .Senate  instead  of  $144,000 
"1  ;S  M-  the  House,  thus  adding  $186,600 
.nrovide  tor  detail  of  IC  uniformed  Metro- 
"',L,i  Police  for  evening  duty  in  and  about 
.Cc"pitol  Grotmds-  8  on  each  side  of  the 
riniol  5  of  which  would  be  regular  privates 
a^d  3  would  be  Canine  Corps  specialists. 
w'lH  the  addition  of  this  extra  force,  It  may 
we'i  be  that  the  Committee  on  House  Ad- 
rr  ■istrution  will  want  t«  consider  the  fact 
•n'reviewing  the  neces.slty  for  additions  to 
Uieretjular  force  under  House  Resolution  648, 
mh  Congress. 

Amenciment  No.  33:  Adopts  Senate  lan- 
ini'ase  adjusting  the  compensation  of  the  new 
Ch:ef  of  Police  to  a  parity  with  his  prede- 
cessjr. 

SALARIES.    OFFICE    OF    THE    ARCHITECT    OF    THE 
CAPITOL 

.\Tendincnt  No  34:  Reported  in  technical 
dis.i^Teement  Motion  will  be  made  to  con- 
cur in  the  Senate  figure  with  corrective  lan- 

lAPITOL    BUILDING 

.^endment  No  35:  Appn3prlate8  $1,624.- 
m  instead  of  $1.464  300  proposed  by  tbe 
Senate  and  $1,630,000  proposed  by  the  House. 
The  conference  agreement  deletes  one  addi- 
tional position  from  the  House  allowance. 

CAPITOL    GROUNDS 

.\mendment  No  36:  Appropriates  »740,000 
Hs  prop  .sod  bv  the  .Senate  Instead  of  $665,000 
p'..p.«ed  bv  ilie  House.  The  agreement  In- 
cludes the  «75.000  inserted  by  the  Senate  to 
add  7  additional  positions  and  other  ex- 
penses deemed  necessary  to  upgrade  the  con- 
dition and  appearance  of  the  Capitol  Grounds 
a:;d  to  keep  them  in  good  order. 

LEC.I.SLATIVE   GAHAGK 

.\mendment  No  37:  Reported  In  technical 
disagreement     Motion  will  be  made  to  recede 

and  concur. 

CAPrrOL   POWER    PLANT 

.'Amendment  No.  39:  Appropriates  $2,665.- 
000  instead  of  $2,634,000  proposed  by  the 
Senate  and  $2,700,000  proposed  by  the  House. 
The  conference  agreement  restores  3  main- 
tenance mechanics  and  some  miscellaneous 
repair  funds  deleted   by  the  Senate. 

LIBRARY    BUILDINGS    AND    GROUNDS— STKUCTURAL 
AND  MECHANICAL  CARE 

Amendment  No.  40:  Appropriates  $2,382.- 
200  Instead  of  $2,362,000  proposed  by  the 
Senate  and  $2,396,000  proposed  by  the 
House  The  conference  agreement  restores  3 
air  conditioning  mechanics  deleted  by  the 
Senate. 

LECISLATTVE  REFERENCE  SERVICE 

.\mendment  No.  41:  Appropriates  $2,245.- 
000  instead   of   $2,217,500   propoeed   by  the 
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Senate  and  »2,300.000  proposed  by  the  House. 
The  conference  agreement  contemplates  the 
addition  of  4  new  professional -type  positions 
rather  than  the  8  such  positions  provided  for 
by  the  House. 

DISTRIBTrnON  OF  CATALOG  CARDS 

Amendments  Nos.  42  and  43:  Appropriate 
$149,000  as  proposed  by  the  Senate  Instead 
of  $180,000  proposed  by  the  House  and  make 
necessary  conforming  adjustment  in  the  text 
of  the  appropriating  language. 

COLLECTION  AND  DISTRIBUTION  OF  LIBRARY 
MATERIAL  (SPECIAL  FOREIGN  CURRENCY  PRO- 
CRAM) 

Amendments  Nos.  44  and  45:  Appropriate 
$1,541,500  as  proposed  by  the  House  instead 
of  $1,860,000  as  proposed  by  the  Senate,  of 
which  $1,417,000,  as  proposed  by  the  House, 
Instead  of  $1,717,000,  as  proposed  by  the  Sen- 
ate, Is  to  be  drawn  from  excess  U.S. -owned 
local  currency  of  the  countries  concerned. 
The  effect  of  the  conference  agreement  Is  to 
withhold  extension  of  this  program  to  addi- 
tional countries. 


NEW  GOVERNMENT   PRINTING   OFFICE   PLANT 

Amendment  No.  46 :  Reported  In  technical 
disagreement.  Motion  will  be  made  to  recede 
and  concur  with  a  perfecting  amendment, 

GENERAL     PROVISIONS 

Amendment  No.  47:  Reported  In  technical 
disagreement.  Motion  will  be  made  to  recede 
and  conctu:  with  certain  amendments  to  the 
text  of  the  Senate  amendment. 

Tom  Steed, 

Michael   J.  Kirwan, 

George  Mahon, 

Walt  Horan, 

Odin  Langden, 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  House. 


Mr.  STEED.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  behalf 
of  the  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House 
we  bring  you  what  we  believe  is  a  good 
bill.  We  had  a  satisfactory  conference 
with  the  other  body. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  conference  bill  is 
$45,698,860  under  the  1965  budget  esti- 
mates. It  is  $7,003,359  in  actual  cash 
under  what  the  1964  appropriations 
totaled.  It  shows  a  net  cut  of  $79,800 
below  the  total  of  the  bill  as  passed  by 
the  other  body. 

Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  the  items  of  dis- 
agreement in  the  conference  was  the  ac- 
tion on  the  part  of  the  other  body  in 
adding  some  additional  money  to  pro- 
vide for  a  stronger  policing  of  the  Capi- 
tol Grounds  and  area  during  the  night 
hours.  This  has  been  a  problem  which 
has  given  many  of  us  concern  for  some 
time. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  thought  that  the  ac- 
tion on  the  part  of  the  other  body  was 
well  taken  and  we  agreed  with  it. 
Therefore,  there  will  be  16  uniformed 
Metropolitan  Police  officers  added  to  our 
facilities,  of  which  6  will  be  dog  teams. 
With  this  additional  personnel— eight  on 
the  Senate  side  and  eight  on  the  House 
side  of  the  Capitol  area— we  can  have  a 
type  of  security  that  we  have  not  had 
heretofore. 

Members  of  the  House  will  recall  that 
some  time  ago  52  additional  police  were 
authorized  to  the  Capitol  Police  force 
in  order  to  fill  some  of  these  growing 
needs  as  well  as  to  help  man  the  new 
House  Office  Building  which  will  be  in 
service  next  year. 

While  42  of  those  positions  yet  remain 
to  be  approved,  some  saving  can  perhaps 
be  made  by  reason  of  the  fact  that  we 


are  allowing  these  additional  reimburs- 
able police  services.  We  do  not  now 
anticipate  there  will  be  any  actual  in- 
crease over  the  number  already  author- 
ized and  contemplated.  We  hope  that 
the  Members  will  find  this  agreeable. 

We  have  had,  among  other  things,  an 
unprecedented  increase  in  the  number 
of  tourists  coming  to  Washington  this 
year.  There  were  several  days  when 
over  40,000  people  have  gone  through  the 
Capitol  Building  itself.  The  unprece- 
dented number  of  Americans  coming 
here  to  see  the  Capitol  and  to  see  the 
Congress  in  session  warrants  the  amount 
of  extra  police  assistance  we  have  asked 
for. 

Another  major  item  in  the  bill  as  a 
result  of  the  conference  was  put  in  by 
the  other  body  for  the  architect-engi- 
neering planning   and  fees   for   a   new 
Government  Printing  Office  plant.    The 
original  budget  request  was  for  $46,723,- 
000— later  corrected  to  a  cost  figure  of 
$47,287,000 — to  plan  and  construct  a  new- 
Government  Printing  Office,  but  at  the 
time  the  bill  was  before  the  House  this 
project  had  not  been  authorized.    After 
this  appropriation  bill  left  the  House, 
the  project  came  up  for  action  by  the 
Public   Works   Committees   of   the   two 
bodies  and  they   approved  the  project. 
As  a  result  of  that  the  Senate  added  $2.5 
million  to  this  bill  to  finance  the  archi- 
tect-engineering planning  work  and  for 
site  selection,  but  not  for  buying  a  site. 
Still  left  undecided  is  the  matter  of 
where  this  building  will  be  erected.    It 
has  given  the  members  of  the  subcom- 
mittee, and  I  am  sure  many  other  Mem- 
bers of  Congress,  some  concern  that  we 
have  not  been  able  to  pin  down  the  loca- 
tion of  the  building  to  a  specific  place. 
The  conferees  have  agreed,  in  order  to 
keep  the  matter  in  proper  perspective 
and  in  control  of  the  Congress,  we  have 
added    an    amendment   to    the    Senate 
amendment  which  provides  that  before  a 
nnal  selection  of  a  site  lor  this  building 
can  be  made  the  Joint  Committee  on 
Printing  will  have  to  pass  on  it.    The 
Joint    Committee    on    Printing    is    the 
agency  of  Congress  that  takes  care  of 
supervising  the  work  of  the  Government 
Printing  Office.    It  is,  in  my  opinion,  the 
logical  agency  to  have  some  say  in  this 
matter.    We  hope  that  the  anxieties  that 
some    of    us    have    about    a    location 
can  be  well  protected  by  having  what- 
ever choice  is  made  passed  on  by  the 
joint  committee.     The  joint  committee 
has    not    only    the    task    of    supervis- 
ing the  operations  of  the  Government 
Printing  Office,  but  it  is  interested  also 
in  the  welfare  of  the  employees  and  the 
efficiency    of    the    establishment.     This 
wUl  give  the  Congress  all  the  assurance 
it  needs  to  know  that  the  thing  has  to  be 
decided  by  the  joint  committee  to  see 
that  everything  will  be  in  proper  order 
and  in  a  way  that  we  will  find  acceptable. 
As  an  additional  safeguard,  no  con- 
struction money  has  as  yet  been  Provided 
for  the  actual  construction  of  this  build- 
ing    The   Congress   will  have   another 
opportunity  to  decide  the  matter  since 
the  construction  money  must  be  provided 
and  at  the  time  that  comes  up  the  House 
will  then  have  time  to  consider  it  and 
can  assert  its  will  at  that  time. 
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There  were  two  other  changes  In  the 
conference  that  might  be  especially 
mentioned. 

In  the  House  version  of  the  bill  an 
item  waa  Included  to  provide  some  extra 
space  in  the  Cupltol  Building  itself,  pri- 
marily to  give  the  doctor  some  extra 
room.  The  air  and  light  shaft  near  the 
dome  would  be  closed  in  and  the  space 
captured  by  that  would  enable  the  doc- 
tor to  have  private  consultation  rooms 
and  a  room  in  which  to  store  his  phar- 
maceuticals. 

There  has  been  a  great  deal  of  com- 
plaint about  the  Inadequate  facilities  in 
the  doctor's  ofBce  and  this  seemed  the 
only  practical  way  to  make  any  im- 
provements in  that  sltuat'.on  The  other 
body  took  this  Item  out  but  we  were  able 
to  prevail  on  them  in  conference  to  re- 
store it.  TTie  conference  agreement  will 
permit  this  project  to  no  ahead. 

Another  Item  that  we  got  the  other 
body  to  agree  to  was  a  reduction  from 
their  position  on  the  foreign  library  ac- 
quisition fund.  Tills  ha.s  been  a  project 
that  permits  the  n.se  of  US  owned,  and 
excess,  local  currpncie.s  in  certain  for- 
eign countries  to  aid  the  re.search  li- 
braries of  other  countries  a.s  well  a.s  the 
Library  of  Congress  in  acquiring  mate- 
rials of  Interest.  The.se  research  libraries 
put  up  a  cash  contribution  on  their  ac- 
count to  help  finance  the  hard  dollar 
part  of  this  program.  We  now  have  this 
program  going  in  six  countries.  While  it 
is  still  In  its  early  stages,  we  felt  that  an- 
other year  of  trial  in  these  most  needed 
areas  would  be  well  to  have  before  any 
further  expansion  In  that  area  was 
agreed  upon. 

I  think  that  the  other  item  that  I 
should  make  some  comment  on  is  the  last 
proposition  in  the  bill,  amendment  No 
47.  This  has  to  do  with  publication  of 
the  expenditures  of  the  Congress.  If  the 
House  will  remember,  when  the  bill  was 
before  the  House  a  motion  to  recommit 
containing  section  105  was  made,  and 
while  it  was  oppo.sed  by  my.self  and  the 
other  members  of  the  committee,  the 
House,  on  a  rollcall,  adopted  that  amend- 
ment. When  the  matter  got  over  to  the 
other  body  It  became  obvious  that  the 
wording  of  the  amendment  was  .so  broad 
and  unspecific  that  it  created  some  ver\- 
serious  problems.  Afl^r  consultation 
with  legal  authorities  and  the  General 
Accounting  Office,  the  other  body  wrote 
a  greatly  expanded  version  of  this  sec- 
tion 105. 

I  still  feel  that  this  should  not  be  In 
this  bill.  This  is  a  type  of  legislation 
that  should  properly  come  from  the  leg- 
islative committees  concerned. 

But  In  an  effort  to  carry  out  the  ex- 
press wish  of  the  Hou.se.  I  personally  sup- 
pressed my  own  feeling  and  have  dune 
the  very  best  we  know  how  to  include  in 
this  bill  a  proviso  to  come  as  close  as  we 
could  to  what  the  House  seemed  to 
want. 

I  want  to  call  the  attention  of  the 
House  to  the  fact  that  you  may  havf  done 
.something  here  that  we  will  in  time  re- 
gret. It  will  cost  money  u^  publish  the.se 
reports  and  audits  that  are  provided  for 
While  I  am  the  last  one  in  the  House 
that  would  want  to  be  in  a  position  of 
trying  to  hide  anything  we  do  here,  as  a 
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practical  matter  I  still  have  some  doubts 
about  whether  under  tlie  limited  circum- 
stances in  which  an  appropriations  com- 
mittee operates  we  have  made  a  prop«T 
settlement  of  this  matter. 

I  Would  urge  the  proper  legislative 
commit U'es  to  give  this  matter  a  lot  of 
thought  and  to  study  thLs  proposition  as 
It  unfolds  with  the  Idea  m  view  that  if 
It  dix^s  have  .some  of  the.se  untoward  or 
unnece.s.saiy  or  to)  exp«nislve  angles  to  it, 
that  some  legislative  redress  bo  given  to 
this  so  that  tliis  matu^r  of  publicity  for 
activlrlcs  will  b*-  put  In  Its  proper  place 
and  removed  from  the  back  of  this  sub- 
committee because  It  is  extremely  diffi- 
cult for  an  appropriation  subcommittee 
to  try  t«  ci>pe  with  a  matt<:'r  of  this  sort 
Mr  GROSS  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yleW 

Mr  STEK'D  I  am  happy  to  yield  Ui 
the  gentleman 

Mr  GROSS  On  the  subject  of  sec- 
tion 105.  was  this  language  substantially 
chani-ed  a.s  it  appeared  m  italic  in  the 
print  before  you  went  to  conference' 

Mr  STEED.  The  main  change  that 
wa.>  made,  since  It  costs  a  lot  of  money  to 
publl.sh  the.sr  reporLs,  was  the  dtx"lsion 
that  a  .semiannual  publica'lon  would  bo 
preferable  to  a  quart^Miy  publication 
That  would  reduce  the  cost  of  making 
these  records  public  It  al.s^i  reduces  the 
burden  on  the  staffs  who  have  to  prepare 
these  report,s  by  a  considerable  amount 
and  it  makes  It  what  we  believe  a  more 
workable  program 

Mr  GROSS  Mr  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr  STEED  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  GROSS  Wherein  Is  It  stipulated 
that  these  re{X)rt.s  shall  be  published'' 
I  thf)Ught  they  were  simply  to  be  made 
available,  and  I  did  not  see  any  language 
requiring  that  they  bo  printed  Is  it  in 
the  motion  to  be  offered? 

Mr  .STEED  Oh.  yes;  it  is  quite  sp<>- 
clflc  as  far  as  the  languai-'e  is  concerned 
If  the  gentleman  will  look  on  page  37. 
lines  11-1.3.  of  the  Senate  amendment  — 
which  will  also  be  m  the  motion-  it  says 
that  the  reports  required  to  be  .submit- 
ted to  the  Hnu.se  of  Representatives  and 
Senate  under  this  section  shall  be 
printed  as  Senate  and  House  documenLs. 
respectively  .And  the  architecus  reports 
and  the  G.AO  audit^s  will  be  printed  as 
Striate  documents 

Mr.  GROSS  The  gentleman  is  cor- 
rect. I  overlooked  that.  But  even  .so  I 
can  see  no  reason  why  the.se  reports 
should  not  bi>  made  quarterly,  except 
from  the  standpoint  of  saving  on  print- 
ing 

Mr  STEED  I  might  say  to  the  gentle- 
man that  the  thing  that  concerns  him  Is 
illustrative  of  the  fact  that  tr>'ing  to 
do  this  in  an  appropriation  bill  Is  very, 
very  difficult  We  have  no  way  of  going 
into  hearings  as  to  the  mechanics  of  how 
you  would  prepare  these  reports  We 
had  to  take  the  word  of  the  employees 
here  who  must  do  thr  actual  physical  job 
of  compiling  this  information.  They 
told  us  that  to  do  It  quarterly  will  either 
put  an  undue  burden  on  them  or  would 
require  them  to  have  additior;al  per.son- 
nel  and.  of  cour.se.  tiie  frequency  of  prlnt- 


^ugu8t  li 

ing  adds  to  the  total  cost  of  nrinH 
It  is  my  personal  opinion  that  «J^' 
going  to  wind  up  here  spending  Jrh^ 
a  couple  of  hundred  thousand  dnUayJ^ 

offhand 


some 

amount 

little 


sand  dollarsfn, 
documents— that    <-    --     ^'W 


is  an 
-in  which  there  will  be  v.r. 
little  interest.  But  I  do  not  want? 
thwart  the  will  of  the  House  ^HfTL 
done  a  conscientious  job  and  we  feel 
have  a  workable  thing  here  that  Jn 
carry  out  what  we  believe  the  House  I^a 
Senate  wanted.  If  this  could  be  t^ 
up  by  the  proper  legislative  committeL" 
the  points  that  you  are  making  on  tw 
other  matters  can  be  gone  into  anrt 
worked  out.  I  think,  a  lot  better  th»n 
our  subcommittee  could  ever  hope  toT 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  appreciate  the  genUe 
man's  statement.  He  is  probably  cor" 
rect.  in  that  this  should  have  been  done 
through  .separate  legislation.  Whether 
it  could  ever  have  been  done  throueh 
.separate  legislation  is  another  question 

Did  I  correctly  understand  the  gentle- 
man  to  .say  that  this  bill  is  some  $7  mu! 
lion  below  the  appropriation  for  last 
year  for  housekeeping  of  the  House  anri 
Senate?  " 

Mr  STEED.  In  actual  dollars,  $7,003  - 
359  under  the  actual  appropriation  for 
fLscal  year  1964  for  the  whole  bill. 

Mr.  GROSS 
reduction? 


How  did  you  achieve  that 


Mr.  STEED  The  great  amount  of 
the.se  .savings  has  been  In  the  nonrecur- 
ring capital  items  As  the  gentleman 
knows,  for  a  number  of  years  we  have 
had  to  carry  a  fairly  large  amount  of 
money  in  the  bill  each  year  to  pay  for 
construction  going  on  around  the  Capi- 
tol This  year  we  are  able  to  go  In  the 
other  direction  to  some  extent. 

In  the  regular  operations  of  the  two 
bodies  tiiere  have  t>een  .some  increaats 
in  cast  this  year  over  last  year,  brought 
on  by  increa.sed  activity,  by  pay  raises, 
and  by  other  factors.  Because  of  the 
substantial  cutback  in  the  nonrecurring 
capital  items,  we  are  able  to  show  an  ac- 
tual dollar  net  .saving  of  about  S7  million, 
comparin.:  this  1965  conference  report 
with  19r)4  actual  appropriations. 

Mr  GROSS.  That  Is  largely  on  the 
basis  of  construction' 

Mr.  STEB:d.  Yes.  The  nonrecurring 
capital  Items. 

Mr  GROSS.  Did  the  gentleman  make 
.some  mention  of  Members  moving  into 
the  100-year  pyramid,  otherwi.se  known 
as  the  New  House  Office  Building?  Did 
tht^  gentleman  .say  at  what  time  next  year 
it  IS  planned  that  Mr.  McClo.skey,  the 
fundrai-ser  for  the  Dimocratlc  Party, 
will  have  that  building  completed? 

Mr.  STEED.  It  Is  a  little  difficult  to 
give  the  gentleman  a  categorical  answer, 
because  certain  phases  of  the  building 
mav  be  under  construction  for  some 
months  yet. 

For  practical  purposes,  the  occupation 
of  the  building  by  Members  and  by  com- 
mittees in  a  way  in  which  they  can  pro- 
ceed wirh  their  nonnal  operations  is 
-scheduleil  to  begin  after  the  election, 
after  the  new  membership  of  the  House 
is  determined.  That  will  require  some 
time.  They  can  move  about  six  Members 
a  day  with  the  moving  crew  we  have 
trained.     There  are   169  Member  suites 


.v..  building.  I  assume  that  moving 
^  if^  Mem&rs  into  the  new  building 
"^^P  chain  reaction  that  starts  of 
Pl"f,,  in  the  other  two  buildings  once 
""■S  are  vacated,  will  result  in  this 
.^^'e  of  musical  chairs"  running  Into 
^  than  200  moves,  so  we  will  prob- 
er have  a  lot  of  confusion  in  moving 
for  some  weeks  when  we  come  back  in 

"'Tr^GROSS.  The  gentleman  believes 
r»,rmovement  will  start  about  the  first 
nf  the  vear:  is  that  correct? 

vrr  STEED  That  is  correct.  There 
mav  be  certain  phases  not  ready.  I  am 
°S%ertain  The  cafeteria  may  not  be 
^dv  on  that  date.  Some  other  facll- 
HTps'of  that  sort  may  not  be  completed. 

As  a  practical  matter,  the  actual  occu- 
nancy  of  the  building  is  scheduled  to 
ttartwith  the  new  Congress. 

Mr  GROSS  one  final  question. 
r>oes  the  eentleman  know  how  many  new 
nadillacs  are  provided  under  this  bill? 
noes  the  gentleman  have  any  guess  or 
ajnv-"  estimate  as  to  the  number  of  new 
ra'dillacs  to  be  provided? 

Mr  '^TEFD.  There  Is  no  change  in 
the  number.  As  the  gentleman  knows. 
we  do  not  buy  Cadillacs  any  more.  We 
rent  them  on  an  annual  basis  from  the 
company  direct. 

Mr  GROSS.  There  is  some  cost  In- 
volved    I  wondered,  considering  the  lush 

I 
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pay  increase  which  will  go  into  effect, 
whether  those  who  are  now  the  bene- 
ficiaries of  the  Cadillacs  could  not  begin 
to  buy  and  drive  their  own  cars.  They 
could  also  pay  for  the  upkeep  of  those 
cars.  Incidentally. 

Mr.  STEED.  The  only  vehicles  we 
provide  for  in  the  bill  are  authorized  by 

ICLW 

Mr.  GROSS.  Of  course,  you  provide 
drivers,  gasoline,  repairs,  and  all  that 
sort  of  thing.  It  seems  to  me  with  the 
$7,500  Increase  and  all  the  fringe  bene- 
fits that  go  along  with  it.  perhaps  next 
year  would  be  a  gcwd  time  for  some  peo- 
ple to  start  owning  their  own  automo- 
biles and  driving  them. 

They  get  out  of  the  habit  of  driving  a 
car,  and  they  might,  if  they  indulge  in 
that  practice  long  enough,  become  some- 
thing of  a  hazard  on  the  highways. 

Mr.  STEED.  As  I  say.  that  is  not 
within  our  province  to  decide.  That  is 
done  by  other  committees,  and  we  only 
carry  out  their  wishes. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Washington  I  Mr.  HoranI.  I  want 
to  say  here  again  that  I  publicly  thank 
him  and  his  colleagues,  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota  I  Mr.  Langen]  and  the 
others  on  the  subcommittee,  for  the  won- 
derful cooperation  I  have  had  and  with- 
out which  I  am  sure  we  would  not  be  able 
to  bring  back  what  I  think  is  one  of 
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the  best  conference  reports  we  have  ever 
had. 

I  am  happy  now  to  yield  to  my  very 
warm  and  good  friend,  the  gentleman 
from  Washington  [Mr.  Horan]. 

Mr.  HORAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  very 
happy  to  respond  to  the  chairman  of  our 
subcommittee. 

In  no  sense  of  the  word  did  we  ap- 
proach this  bill  in  a  partisan  sense.    I 
think   the   gentleman   from   Oklahoma 
[Mr.  Steed]  made  a  very  fine  report  on 
this  bill.    For  the  information  of  the 
House,  I  might  say  that  the  majority 
leader's  automobile— and  it  is  simUar  to 
the  minority  leader's  automobile  and  the 
Speaker's  automobile— is  something  for 
which  we  provide  in  this  bill;  $11,100  for 
the   purchase,   exchange,   hire,   driving, 
maintenance,  repair,  and  operation.    In 
other  words,  these  automobiles  are  fur- 
nished for  the  leaders  of  this  Congress. 
As  far  as  I  am  concerned,  they  are  most 
welcome  to  have  that  assistance  in  the 
performance  of  their  duties. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  trust  that  we  can  move 
on  to  the  previous  question  on  the  con- 
ference report  so  that  we  can  consider 
the  items  that  we  found  necessary  to 
bring  back  in  technical  disagreement. 

Mr  STEED.  Mr.  Speaker,  before  we 
do  that,  under  leave  granted,  I  include 
here  a  summary  of  the  conference  bUl 
with  several  comparisons. 


Item 


N>naU' -  V, 

House  of  lieiiresentatlves 

Joint  lt*'ins 

Arciiiu>it  of  r,ii.ltol 

Botanic  tivl'^n  .   - 

Lif.rary  of  ( •oticr.'.s.s  _    .   _   

r,nvemrn.>ia  ITiiitine  Otluv 

OeDeral  AiroiitUliiK  Oflicc 


1964  appro- 
priation 


Total. 


$30.  983. 450 
53.057.170 
fi.  274. 024 
33, 352. 300 
456.500 
20.  488.  800 
at),  992, 000 
45.  700. 000 


1965  budget 
estimates 


Passed 

House 


Passed 
Senate 


$31,010,390 

54.412. 330 

6. 368.  325 

22.236.400 

528,000 

i  23, 959. 300 

70.285.000 

47, 200, 000 


217.304,244 


«  255. 999, 745 


(') 

$53.  777.  945 

5.  860,  595 

1  19.  607.  000 

500,000 

123,419,  100 

23,  .562,  000 

46,900.000 


Conference 
action 


Conference  action  compared  with— 


1964  appro- 
priation 


Budget 
estimate 


House 


Senate 


$31,397,625 

53.  777.  945 

6.319,415 

21,  799.  60) 

500.000 

*  23.624.  UK.) 
26.062.  nO() 
46.  900.  (XX) 


$31. 
53. 

6, 
22, 

«  23 

2»i 
46 


397,  625 
777.  945 
319.415 

010.800 

500,CHTO 

333,  UX) 

,062.000 

,900,000 


-I- $414,  175 

4-720,  775 

-1-4.5.391 

-11.341,500 

-(-43.  500 

-^-2.  Kii.SOO 

—  93(1,  «X1 

-|-1.2ai.  000 


-t-$387.  235 

-634,385 

-48,910 

-22.5,600 

-28,000 

-626,200 

-44,223.000 

-300.000 


>  173.  626,  640     «  210,  3.*,  685 


<  210 


300,885  i     -7,003.359  t   -45,698,860 


-|-$31,397,625 

'""+458,820 
-1-2.  403,  800 

-86,666 
-f2.  500.  000 


-1-36,674,245 


■-H$21 1,200 
"'-^29i"66o 


-79,800 


T^.,on,.no,u,oo„,i,.Ml  ,t..n.s.un.ier  th- Senate  hewing  and  those  Items  under 

the  Arohit.Ht  of  tb.  C^ip.tol  iM.rtaniuip  solely  to  the  Senate. 
Unclu'lis  fjn.7(Xi  stippU'incntRl  for  1964. 

Mr  STEED.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move  the 
previous  question  on  the  conference  re- 
port 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  conference  report  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 

table. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr.  Mac- 
DONAi  D I  The  Clerk  will  report  the  first 
amendment  in  disagreement. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Seii.it*^  iimendment  No.  29:  Page  16.  line  3. 
Insert  the  following: 

"JOINT     K^MMITTEE     ON     BEDUCTION     OF     NOV- 
rSSENTIAL    FEDERAL    EXPENDITTTRES 

"For  r.ii  amount  to  enable  the  Joint  C!om- 
mltT<>p  on  Reduction  of  Nonessential  Federal 
Expendltvire.s  to  carry  out  the  duties  Impoeed 
upon  It  bv  section  601  of  the  Revenue  Act  of 
1941  I  55  Stat  726) ,  to  remain  available  dur- 
ing the  existence  of  the  CJonunittee,  $29,750, 
to  bo  disbursed  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Sen- 
ate ■■ 


•  Inclu(liS$lHO,0(Xisupp|emenUl  for  1964  mentioned  in  footnote  2  bat 

wm^ "b^lu^e^of^^sr^h^  a  ^^«rtX're.arded  as  fiscal  19.5  money. 


Mr    STEED, 
motion. 


Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  a 


The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr  Steed  moves  that  the  House  recede 
from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  ntimbered  29  and  concur  therein. 

The  motion  was  a,greed  to. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Clerk  will  report  the  next  amendment  in 
disagreement. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

senate  amendment  No.  30:  Page  16.  line 
12,  Insert  the  following: 

"JOINT    ECONOMIC    COMMITTEE 

"For  salaries  and  expenses  of  the  Joint 
Ecotnomlc  Committee.  $235,000." 

Mr.  STEED.    Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  a 

motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr  STEED  moves  that  the  House  recede 
from  ita  disagreement  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  numbered  30  and  concur  therein. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Clerk  will  report  the  next  amendment  in 
disagreement. 


The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Senate  amendment  No.  34:  Page  22,  line  8, 
strike  out  "$539.000"  and  insert  in  lieu  there- 
of ••$507,800." 

Mr.  STEED.     Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  a 

motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr  Steed  moves  that  the  House  recede  from 
its  disagreement  to  the  amendment  of  the 
Senate  numbered  34  and  concur  therein  with 
an  amendment,  as  foUows:  In  lieu  of  the 
matter  stricken  out  and  inserted  by  aald 
amendment  insert  the  foUowing:  ••$507,800: 
Provided.  That  wherever  H.R.  11049.  88th 
Congress,  as  enacted  Into  law  establishes  a 
specific  rate  of  compensation  for  any  posi- 
tion different  from  the  rate  specifically  enu- 
merated in  this  Act  for  such  position,  the 
rate  in  said  H.R.  11049  shall  prevail." 

Mr.  STEED.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  a 
technical  amendment  without  which  we 
would  in  effect,  by  the  final  enactment 
of  this  bill,  be  undoing  for  certain  officers 
and  employees  what  we  did  in  the  re- 
cently adopted  general  pay  raise  bill  in 
the  way  of  raising  their  compensation. 
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Certain  pay  rates  are  specifically  set  out 
in  the  text  of  this  appropriation  bill. 
which  rates  have  since  been  raised  in 
the  general  pay  bill,  which  in  turn  will 
likely  be  signed  into  law  ahead  of  the 
pending  appropriation  bill  The  lan- 
guage of  tills  amendment  is  precaution- 
ary, to  be  certain  no  one  by  reason  of 
this  bill  Is  denied  whatever  he  may  bt- 
entitled  to  under  the  general  pay  bill. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  The 
question  Is  on  the  motion  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  Oklahoma. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  The 
Clerk  will  report  the  next  amendment  in 
disagreement. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows; 

Senate  amendment  No  37:  Page  24.  line  4, 
insert: 

"The  second  proviso  under  the  caption 
'Capitol  garages'  contained  In  Public  Law 
212,  72d  Congress,  approved  June  30,  1932  i  47 
Stat.  391)  Is  hereby  amended  to  read  as 
follows:  'Provided  further,  That,  effective 
July  1,  1965.  the  underground  space  in  the 
north  extension  of  the  Capitol  Grounds 
known  as  the  LegUlatlve  Garage  shall  here- 
after be  known  aa  tlje  Senate  Oarage  and 
shall  be  under  the  Jurisdiction  and  control 
of  the  Architect  of  the  Capitol,  subject  to 
such  regulations  respecting  the  use  thereof 
as  may  be  promulgated  by  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Rules  and  Administration:  Pro- 
vtded  further.  That  such  regulations  shall 
provide  for  the  continued  assignment  of 
space  and  the  continued  furnishing  of  serv- 
ice In  such  garage  for  official  motor  vehicles 
of  the  House  and  the  Senate  and  the  Archi- 
tect of  the  Capitol  and  Capitol  Grounds 
maintenance  equlpmeof." 

Mr.  STEED.     Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  a 
motion. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  Stezd  moves  that  the  House  recede 
from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  numbered  37  and  concur  there- 
in. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Clerk  will  report  the  next  amendment  in 
disagreement. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Senate  amendmeat  No.  46:  Page  33,  line 
17, insert: 

"SELECTION    OF    SITE    AND    GENER.\L    PLANS    AND 
DESIGNS  or  BUILDINGS 

"For  necessary  expeases,  for  site  selection 
and  general  plans  and  designs  of  buildings 
for  the  Oovemment  Printing  Office,  pursuant 
to  the  Public  Buildings  Act  of  1959  i40  U  S  C 
602  et  seq.).  $2,500,000,  to  be  available  fur 
transfer  to  the  General  Services  Adminis- 
tration." 
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rek'ular  or  formal  session  of  thi>  iv-- 
mittee?  *  '*'>»• 

Mr.    Speaker,    if    ^ 


Mr.  Speaker.  I  offer  a 


Mr.  STEED. 
motion. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows  : 

Mr.  SmD  moves  that  the  House  recede 
from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  numbered  46  and  concur  therein 
with  an  amendment,  as  follows:  In  lieu  of 
the  matter  proposed  by  said  amendment  In- 
sert the  following : 

"selection  of  srr»  and  general  plans  and 

DSSIONS  or  BtHLDlNGS 

"VoT  necessary  expenses,  for  site  selection 
and  general  plans  and  designs  of  buildings 
for  the  Oovemment  Printing  OfBce,  pursuant 
to  the  Public  Buildings  Act  of  1959  (40  U  S  C 
602  et  seq.),  »3.600,000,  to  be  available  for 
transfer  to  the  General  Services  Administra- 
tion: Provided.  That  the  selection  of  a  site 


must  be  approved  by  the  Joint  Committee 
on  Printing." 

Mr.  STEED.  Mr  Speaker,  I  luadi- 
some  comment  on  this  amendment  in  my 
Keneral  statement  Due  to  the  interest 
tliat  ha.s  been  expressed  to  the  subcom- 
mittee by  the  ^entIeman  from  Ohio  :Mr. 
ScHENCK'  who  is  also  a  member  of  the 
Joint  CommiLU'e  on  Prmtini,',  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  him  at  tins  tune 

Mr  SCHEN'CK      Mr  Si^eak.T.  I  thank 
the  chairman  of  the  subcommittee.     Mr 
Speaker,  there  are  many  questions  left 
unanswered  a.s  to  the  need  lor  buildiiik' 
a  new  $50  million  Government  printing 
{ilant.     As  I  pointed  out  in  similar  dis- 
cussion last  week  that   this  project  has 
never  been  approved  by.  or  justified  be- 
fore,  the  Joint  Committee  on  Printing- 
It  Would  seem  to  me  that  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee on  Printing  should  now  respond 
fully  by  orderint;  a  staff  study  and  report 
for  a  complete  and  thorough  considera- 
tion by  the  Joint  Committee  on  Printing 
meeting  in  regular  session.     There  are 
many  que.stioiis  that   demand   mforma- 
tit)n  on  the  advisability  of  con.structin« 
such  a  new  Government  piintmi,'  plant, 
which  is  now  estimated  would  cost  sume 
S50  million.     May  I  ask  the  gentleman 
from  Oklahoma  this  question:   As  I  un- 
derstand   K,    the    amendment    proposes 
that  the  Joint  Committee  on  Pnntm«  is 
-Mven  authority  to  approve  tht'  site  onlv? 
Mr  STEED      That  is  literally  what  the 
language  does;  yes.     Of  course,  by  pin- 
ning down  the  selection  of  the  site  to  the 
point  that  it  must  have  the  approval  of 
the  Jfunt  Committee  on  Printing,  that 
could  bring  in  all  other  factors  connected 
therewith.    Since  there  is  no  construction 
money  in  the  bill  yet,  that  is.  I  would  as- 
sume,   something    on    which    the    Joint 
Committee  on  Printing  would  want  addi- 
tional information,  because  the  subcom- 
mittee  of    either    body.    I    would    tiiink, 
would  not  otliei-wi.se  want  to  go  into  any 
appropriation  for  construction.    But  this 
project   has  been   approved   in   the   pre- 
scribed way  by  the  two  legislative  com- 
mittees concerned      W'v  cannot  presume 
just  what  the  Joint  Committee  on  Print- 
ing will  do  or  how  it  will  do  it.    It  is  not 
our  business;  It  Ls  not  before  us     In  that 
respect,  I  think  we  must  all  agree  that 
the  language  will  just  have  to  speak  for 
itself. 

Mr.  HORAN  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  ■:> 

Mr.  SCHENCK  I  yield  to  tiie  gentle- 
man from  Washington, 

Mr.  HORAN  The  Joint  Committee  on 
Printing,  of  which  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  iMr  ScHENCKl  is  a  member,  will 
have  to  approve  the  site  Without  a  site. 
we  certainly  cannot  have  a  building. 

So  I  believe  you  have  pretty  complete 
control  over  any  expenditures  that  might 
fl(jw  from  this  action. 

Mr.  SCHENCK.  Is  my  understanding 
correct  that  there  Is  to  be  no  money  spent 
out  of  this  $2  5  million  contained  in  this 
conference  report  until  after  a  site  has 
been  approved  by  the  Joint  Committee 
on  Printing? 

I  take  it  that  the  gentleman  from  Okla- 
homa !  Mr.  Steed  i  means  this  should  be  a 
proper  action  by  the  Joint  Committee 
on  Printing  in  closed  session,  with  proper 
hearings  and  approval  of  a  resolution  in 


mittee: 

Mr.  STEED. 
;;entleman  will  yield  furtlier.  mav"T  ^ 
that  this  money  can  be  spent  with^! 
further  action  of  the  joint  commitxZ! 
because  somewhere  along  the  way  i^ 
plans  and  specifications  have  to  be  nr»* 
pared  But  the  selection  of  a  site  mm 
be  approved  by  the  Joint  Committee  nn 
Printing.  Of  course,  the  final  comDle 
tion  of  contract  plans  and  s pec ifi cation* 
could  not  be  met  until  a  site  is  select*^ 
Mr  SCHENCK.  I  thank  the  gentS 
man.  But  may  I  remind  the  gentleman 
from  Oklahoma  and  the  committee 
further  that  of  course  the  approval  or 
the  development  of  plans  and  specifica- 
tions represents  a  real  good  foot  In  the 
iloor  Personally.  I  do  not  quite  see  how 
proper  plans  and  specifications  can  be 
developed  until  the  site  has  been  selected 
Certainly,  the  terrain  and  other  ques- 
tions will  have  something  to  do  with  the 
plans  and  specifications. 

Mr.  STEED.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield  further,  in  that  last  coimectlon,  I 
find  myself  in  accord  with  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio.  However,  what  we  are  try- 
ing to  do  here  is  to  establish  some  ma- 
chinery with  which  to  cope  with  these 
questions. 

Since  the  Joint  Committee  on  Printing 
IS  the  regular  agency  of  oversight  of  Gov- 
ernment Printing  Office  operations,  I 
hope  we  can  look  to  them  to  see  that'all 
of  these  matters  are  put  in  proper  order 
and  are  properly  arranged  before  any- 
thing is  done. 

Mr  SCHENCK  Mr.  Speaker,  may  I 
join  the  L'entleman  in  his  expressed  hope 
that  the  Joint  Committee  on  Printing 
will  take  a  long  and  hard  look  at  this 
entire  proposal  before  any  final  action 
can  be  taken  in  a  regular  Joint  Commit- 
tee on  Printing  meeting. 

Mr.  Speaker,  supplementing  my  recent 
remarks  concerning  the  request  of  the 
Government  Printing  Office  for  a  new 
$50  million  printing  plant,  I  point  out 
we  are  considering  the  adoption  of  a 
small  amendment  whereby  the  Joint 
Committee  on  Printing,  of  vihlch  I  am 
a  member,  will  liave  an  opportumty  to 
examine  at  least  the  site  of  the,  so  far, 
unjustititxl  new  $50  million  Government 
Printing  Plant. 

Bearing  in  mind  that,  contrary  to  the 
Public  Printers  statement  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works,  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee on  Printing  has  never  favorably 
endorsed  this  new  building,  together  with 
the  fact  that  my  colleague,  the  gentle- 
man from  Oklahoma  IMr.  Steed],  the 
chairman  of  the  subcommittee,  has 
stated  that  they  will  •welcome  all  the 
help  and  guidance  we  can  get.  because  at 
this  moment  we  have  some  very  serious 
questions  about  the  whole  proposition," 
It  is  my  personal  view  that  the  Joint 
Commitee  on  Printing  should  respond 
fully  toward  resolving  those  questions  by 
insisting  on  a  full  report  from  its  staff 
after  a  thorough  study. 

Even  now.  several  questions  are  ob- 
vious. For  example,  can  this  project 
legally  be  accomplished  pursuant  to  the 
provisions  of  the  Public  Buildings  Act  of 
1959?  Will  the  new  building  be  located 
near  enough  to  give  timely  service  on  the 
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„^.  printing  needs  of  Congress?  Will 
nS  be  a  reduced  volume  of  Govem- 
S  printing  procured  from  the  com - 
^Sal  printing  Industry?  Industry 
Srs  say  •Yes"  and  such  appears  most 
v^lv  Has  full  consideration  been  given 
fo  all  practicable— and  much  less  ex- 
Snsive— means  of  reasonably  solving  the 
nroblems  within  the  present  building 
Complex''  Could  the  Superintendent  of 
nocuments  be  transferred  to  a  portion  of 
Jhe  former  naval  gun  plant  thus  freeing 
ft  considerable  amount  of  space  in  the 
oresent  Government  Printing  Plant? 
None  of  this  seems  to  have  been  done. 

There  are  many  additional  questions 
which  can  be  itemized  and  developed,  the 
answers  to  which  are  important  to  all 
taxpayers.  Finally,  it  is  my  understand- 
inz  that  in  acting  on  this  small  amend- 
ment it  is  the  intent  of  this  body  that 
the  $2  5  million  shall  not  be  expended  or 
encumbered,  all  or  in  part,  prior  to  the 
Joint  Committee  on  Printing  having  de- 
veloped fully  the  answers  to  all  questions 
pertuient  to  this  proposal,  considered  its 
findings,  and  acted  on  the  project  at  a 
formal  properly  assembled  meeting  of 
the  commitU'e. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
MACDONALni.  The  question  is  on  the 
motion  of  the  gentleman  from  Oklahoma. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Clerk  will  report  the  next  amendment  in 
disagreement: 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  No.  47,  page  36,  strike  out  sec- 
tion 105  and  insert  a  new  section  105  aa 
follows 

■Sec  105   Commencing  with  the  quarterly 
period  beginning  on  July  1,  1964.  and  ending 
on  September  30.   1964,  and  for  each  quar- 
terly period  thereafter,  the  Secretary  of  the 
Senate  and  the  Clerk  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives   shall    compile,    and,   not   later 
than  sixty   days  following   the  cloee  of  the 
quarterly  period,  submit  to  the  Senate  and 
House  of  Representatives,   respectively,  and 
make  available  to  the  public,  In  lieu  of  the 
reports  and  information  required  by  sectlona 
60  to  63.  Inclusive,  of  the  Revised  Statutes, 
as  amended    i2    USC.    102.    103,    104).    and 
S   Res    130.  Eighty-sixth  Congresa.  a  report 
contalnliit:  a  detailed  statement,  by  Items,  of 
ihe   manner    In    which    appropriations    and 
other   funds   available   for  disbursement  by 
the  Secretary  of  the  Senate  or  the  Clerk  of 
the  House   of   Representatives,    as   the   case 
may  be,  have  been  expended  during  the  quar- 
terly period  covered  by  the  report,  including 
(1 1  the  name  of  every  person  to  whom  any 
part  of  such   appropriation  has   been  paid, 
(2i  If  for  anything  furnished,  the  quantity 
and  price  thereof,  (3)  If  for  services  rendered. 
the  nature   of    the   services,    the    time   em- 
ployed,   and    the    name,    title,    and    specific 
amount  paid  to  each  person,  and  (4)  a  com- 
plete statement  of  all  amounts  appropriated, 
.'eceived.  or  expended,  and  any  unexpended 
balances       Such    reports    shall    Include    the 
information  contained  In  statements  of  ac- 
countability  and  supporting  vouchers  sub- 
mitted to  the  General  Accounting  Office  pur- 
suant to  the  provisions  of  section  117(a)   of 
the  Budget  and  Accounting  Procedures  Act  of 
1950  (31  use.  67(a)).    Reports  required  to 
be  submitted  to  the  Senate  and  the  House 
of  Representatives  under  this  section  shall 
be  printed  as  Senate  and  House  documenta, 
respectively. 

"Section  117  of  the  Accounting  and  Audlt- 
ine  Act  of  1950  (64  Stat.  837.  31  U.S.C.  67)  la 
amended  as  follows: 

"By  adding  after  the  words  'executive 
agency'  in  both  places  where  It  la  liaed  in 
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subsection  (b)  the  words  'or  the  Architect 
of  the  Capitol'  and  by  adding  after  the  word 
'leglalative'  In  the  proviso  the  words  '(other 
than  the  Architect  of  the  Capitol)'. 

"By  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  follow- 
ing new  subsection: 

"'(c)  The  Comptroller  General  In  audit- 
ing the  financial  transactions  of  the  Archi- 
tect of  the  Capitol  shall  make  such  audits  at 
such  times  as  he  may  deem  appropriate.  For 
the  purpose  of  conducting  such  audits,  the 
provisions  of  section  313  of  the  Budget  and 
Accounting  Act  (42  Stat.  26;  31  U.S.C.  54) 
shall  be  applicable  to  the  Architect  of  the 
Capitol.  The  Comptroller  General  shall  re- 
port to  the  President  of  the  Senate  and  to 
the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
the  results  of  each  such  audit.  All  such  re- 
ports shall  be  printed  as  Senate  documents.'  " 

Mr.  STEED.     Mr.  Speaker.  I  offer  a 
motion. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 


Mr.  Steed  moves  that  the  House  recede 
from  its  disagreement  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  numbered  47  and  concur  therein 
with  an  amendment,  as  follows:  In  lieu  of 
the  matter  stricken  out  and  Inserted  by  said 
amendment,  insert  the  following: 

"Sec  105.   (a)  Commencing  with  the  semi- 
annual period  beginning  on  July  1,  1964,  and 
ending  on  December  31,  1964,  and  for  each 
eemianniial  period  thereafter,  the  Secretary 
of  the  Senate  and  the  Clerk  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  shall  compile,   and,  not 
later   than   sixty   days   following   the   close 
of   the    semiannual    period,    submit    to    the 
Senate    and   House   of   Representatives,   re- 
spectively, and  make  available  to  the  public. 
in  lieu  of  the  reports  and  information  re- 
quired   by   sections   60    to   63,    inclusive,   of 
the  Revised  Statutes,  as  amended   (2  U.S.C. 
102,  103.  104).  and  S.  Res.  139,  Eighty-sixth 
Congresa.    a    report    containing    a    detailed 
atatement.  by  Items,  of  the  manner  in  which 
appropriations  and  other  funds  available  for 
disbursement  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate 
or  the  Clerk  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 
as  the   case   may   be.   have   been   expended 
during  the  semiannual  period  covered  by  the 
report,    including    (1)     the    name    of    every 
person  to  whom  any  part  of  such  appropria- 
tion has  been  paid.  (2)  if  for  anything  fur- 
nished, the  quantity  and  price  thereof.   (3) 
if  for  services  rendered,  the  nature  of  the 
aervices,  the  time  employed,  and  the  name, 
title,  and  specific  amount  paid  to  each  per- 
son,  and    (4)    a  complete  statement   of   all 
amounts  appropriated,  received,  or  expended, 
and  any  vmexpended  balances.    Such  reports 
shall  Include  the  information  contained  In 
Btatementa  of  accountability  and  supporting 
vouchers  submitted  to  the  General  Account- 
ing Office  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  sec- 
tion 117(a)    of  the  Budget  and  Accounting 
Procedures   Act   of   1950    (31   U.S.C.   67(a)). 
Reports   required   to   be   submitted   to   the 
Senate   and   the    House    of    Representatives 
under  this  section  shall  be  printed  as  Senate 
and  Hotise  documents,  respectively. 

"Section  117  of  the  Accounting  and 
Auditing  Act  of  1950  (64  Stat.  837.  31  U.S.C. 
67)  is  amended  as  follows : 

"By  adding  after  the  words  'executive 
agency'  In  both  places  where  It  is  used  In 
subsection  (b)  the  words  'or  the  Architect  of 
the  Capitol'  and  by  adding  after  the  word 
'legislative'  in  the  proviso  the  words  '(other 
than  the  Architect  of  the  Capitol)'. 

"By  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  follow- 
ing new  subsection : 

"  '(c)  The  Comptroller  General  In  auditing 
the  financial  transactions  of  the  Architect 
of  the  Capitol  shall  make  such  audits  at 
such  times  as  he  may  deem  appropriate. 
For  the  purpose  of  conducting  such  audits, 
the  provisions  of  section  313  of  the  Budget 
and  Accounting  Act  (42  Stat.  26;  31  U.S.C. 
54)  shall  be  applicable  to  the  Architect  of 
the  Capitol.  The  Comptroller  General  shall 
report  to  the  President  of  the  Senate  and 


to  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives the  resulta  of  each  such  audit.  All 
such  reports  shall  be  printed  sis  Senate  docu- 
ments.' 

"(b)  Commencing  with  the  semiannual  pe- 
riod beginning  January  1,  1966.  and  for  each 
semiannual  period  thereafter,  the  Architect 
of  the  Capitol  shall  compile  and,  not  later 
than  sixty  days  following  the  close  of  the 
semiannual  period,  submit  to  the  Senate  and 
the  House  of  Representatives  a  report  of  all 
expenditures  made  from  moneys  appropri- 
ated to  the  Architect  of  the  Capitol,  based 
on  payrolls  and  other  vouchers  transmitted 
during  such  period  to  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment for  disbursement,  such  report  to  in- 
clude (1)  the  name,  title,  and  gross  salary 
payment  to  each  employee;  (2)  a  list  of  gov- 
ernment contributions  to  retirement,  health, 
Insurance,  and  other  similar  funds;  and  (3) 
name  of  payee,  brief  description  of  service 
rendered  or  items  furnished  under  contract, 
purchase  order,  or  other  agreement.  Such 
report  shall  be  printed  as  a  Senate  docu- 
ment." 


Mr.  SCHENCK.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  STEED.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio. 

Mr.  SCHENCK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  should 
like  to  make  a  statement  to  the  Members 
of  the  House  on  behalf  of  myself,  my 
colleague  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Bolton],  who 
offered  this  amendment  In  the  first  place, 
and  also  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr. 
Bow],  both  of  whom  are  in  attendance 
at  another  meeting  at  this  time  on  oflB- 
cial  business. 

May  I  suggest  that  the  amendment  of- 
fered by  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr. 
Bolton]  was  not  intended  in  any  way  to 
reflect  on  the  personal  integrity,  the 
honesty,  or  the  lack  of  any  proper  ac- 
tions taken  by  the  Architect  of  the  Capi- 
tol. We  all  have  a  great  deal  of  confi- 
dence in  the  Architect  of  the  Capitol. 
He  is  doing  a  splendid  job  and  we  com- 
mend him. 

Mr.  SCHENCK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  [Mr.  Bow]  may  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ohio? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  BOW.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to 
make  comment  briefly  on  the  amend- 
ment to  provide  for  an  examination  of 
the  Office  of  the  Architect  of  the  Capitol 
by  the  Greneral  Accounting  Office.  I 
think  it  should  be  pointed  out  that  this 
amendment  Is  not  a  reflection  upon  our 
present  Architect  of  the  Capitol  and  his 
staff.  The  Architect  and  his  staff,  many 
of  whom  have  been  employed  here  for 
a  number  of  years,  have  performed  out- 
standing service  for  the  Congress  and 
for  Members.  It  should  be  made  clear 
that  the  adoption  of  the  GAO  amend- 
ment is  no  more  than  an  effort  to  estab- 
lish for  the  future  what  is  generally  re- 
garded to  be  a  good  business  practice. 

Mr.  STEED.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  made 
some  comment  about  the  difiBculties  we 
had  in  conference  to  cope  with  this  mat- 
ter. Again  I  want  to  emphasize  that  this 
type  of  problem  in  an  appropriation  bill 
does  pose  some  problems.  This  Is  the 
best  we  were  able  to  come  up  with  in 
an  effort  to  carry  out  what  we  consid- 
ered to  be  a  mandate  of  the  House. 

We  will  know  only  by  actual  experi- 
ence whether  we  have  accomplished  the 
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purpoae  or  not.  I  just  want  to  say  again 
I  urge  the  proper  legislative  committees 
to  take  note  of  this  and  to  try  to  cope 
with  whatever  needs  or  problems  that 
may  arise  from  it  so  that  there  will  not 
be  another  occasion  when  it  will  be  nec- 
essary to  try  to  wrestle  with  it  on  an  ap- 
propriation bill. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
f rom  Waahlngton  [Mr.  Koran  1. 

Mr.  HORAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  do  want 
to  say  at  this  point  the  question  as  to 
whether  Congress,  its  officers  or  employ- 
ees, should  be  made  subject  to  control 
or  authority  of  anyone  besides  the  Con- 
gress Itself  arose  when  the  Federal  Prop- 
erty and  Administrative  Services  Act  of 
1949  was  enacted.  June  30,  1949.  The 
Senate  amended  the  bill  to  exclude  the 
Senate  and  House  from  the  bill  and,  as 
finally  passed,  the  act  did  exclude  the 
Senate  and  House,  but  not  the  Architect. 

Arising  from  fact  that  most  of  the 
Architect's  functioiiii  are  performed  un- 
der the  direction  and  control  of  com- 
mittees and  commissions  of  the  Congress 
and  that  placing  him  under  the  act,  in 
effect,  made  the  committees  and  commis- 
sions of  Congress  subject  to  the  GSA  Ad- 
ministrator and  hia  judgment  and  wishes. 
thereby  falling  to  preserve  the  autonomy 
of  the  Congress,  House  Joint  Resolution 
340,  81st  Congress,  was  enacted  at  the 
request  of  the  Speaker,  October  26.  1949, 
to  exempt  the  Architect  from  the  Federal 
Property  and  Administrative  Services 
Act. 

When  the  Budget  and  Accounting  Pro- 
cedures Act  of  1960  was  being  drafted, 
the  question  of  its  coverage  again  arose 
and,  consistent  with  the  above,  the  Sen- 
ate, the  House,  and  the  Architect  were 
excluded  from  the  mandatory  "on-site" 
audit  provisions,  as  well  as  certain  other 
provisions  which  otherwise  would  have 
subjected  the  Senate.  House,  and  Archi- 
tect to  the  control  of  GAO.  The  act.  as 
passed,  actually  went  further  and  ex- 
cluded the  entire  legislative  branch  from 
such  provisions  of  the  act. 

The  "on-site"  audit  requirements  of 
amendment  47  flies  in  the  face  of  this 
history. 

The  Architect  of  the  Capitol.  John 
George  Stewart,  has  been  an  able  servant 
in  this  position,  and  we  may  have  over- 
looked some  of  tlT/e  consequences  or  at 
least  appearances  of  our  actions  in  this 
matter  now  before  us.  known  as  section 
105  in  the  conference  bill. 

Perhaps  in  haste  we  have  seemed  to 
impugn  the  good  name  of  a  former  col- 
league. Architect  Stewart,  having  served 
in  the  74th  Congress.  I  do  not  believe  it 
was  the  intention  of  this  House  to  do 
this.  Certainly  our  subcommittee  has 
found  Architect  Stewart  to  have  acted 
under  instructions  in  all  matters  and  he 
should  not  now  be  under  the  shadow  of 
any  kind  of  cloud  whatsoever.  He  has 
done  his  important  work  ably,  cour- 
teously, and  well. 

Mr.  HORAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa  fMr.  Schwengel]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Washington? 

There  was  no  ot^ectlon. 


Mr     SCHWENGEL.     Mr     Speaker,    I 

am  glad  Uj  have  lhi.s  opp<jrtunity  to 
speak  for  a  man  who  has  had  such  a 
great  influence  on  the  preservation,  res- 
toration, and  extt-nslon  of  our  Capitol 
Buildm«— a  building  I  have  oft.en  re- 
ferred to  as  a  majestic  .symb<jl  of  the  ma- 
jesty of  a  truly  grand  and  great  land. 

George  Stewart.  Mr.  Speaker,  really 
needs  no  defen.se  for  his  record  of 
service,  sense  of  dedication,  and  his  abil- 
ity is  known  and  appreciated  by  those 
who  will  make  u  tht-ir  bu.sme.ss.  a.s  I  have 
done,  to  consider  the  magruficent,  and  I 
might  .say  long  pa.^t  due.  imijrovetnents 
that  have  come  under  his  leadership,  his 
direction,  and  his  devotion. 

Rather,  he  should  receive,  a.s  he  would 
receive  from  tho.se  who  would  con.sider 
the  facts,  the  plaudits  from  every  Mem- 
ber of  Congre.ss  and  the  accolade  of  all 
who  have  an  Interest  in  the  preservation 
of  this  magnificent  building 

Mr  Speaker,  it  may  be  well  for  us  to 
remember,  first,  that  nothing  has  hap- 
pened to  the  Capitol,  or  bt^'n  done  to- 
ward its  preservation,  extension,  and  im- 
provemeiiLs,  without  approval  of  the 
Building  Commission  and  a  majority  of 
the  Members  of  Congre.ss 

We  should  also  remember  that  who- 
ever is  Architect  of  the  Capitol  ha.s  a 
greater  responsibility,  under  more  diffi- 
cult circumstances,  than  any  other  per- 
son in  charge  of  any  other  public  build- 
ing. This  man  must  try  to  please  more 
different  people  than  any  other  man  who 
.serves  in  a  comparable  position  any- 
where else  in  the  world  To  help  us  un- 
derstand that  and  appreciate  his  many 
and  varied  responsibilities.  I  should  like 
to  call  your  attention  to  -some  remarks  I 
placed  in  the  Cungre.ssui.nai.  Recokd,  vol- 
ume 105.  part  10,  page  13255.  They 
follow : 

J   George  Stewart,  Architect  of  the  Capitol 

On  October  1.  1954.  J  OeorKe  Stewart  wa« 
appointed  by  the  President  of  the  United 
States  as  Architect  of  the  Capitol  Upon 
assuming  office  he  became  the  eighth  man 
to  hold  t^ie  p<jfiltlon  since  it  was  e.stabll.shed. 
in  1793-  foUuwlng  William  ThornU>n.  Benja- 
nvln  L.itrobe.  Charles  Bulflnch,  Tliunuus  U 
Walter,  Edward  Clark,  Enk)tt  Wo^kI.s.  and 
David  Lynr;  He  is  the  second  man  from  the 
.State  or  Delawiire  to  hwld  this  t)tncp.  William 
Thurntun  having  become  a  citizen  of  the 
United  States  in  Delaware  un  January  7,  1788 

Mr  Stewart  serves  as  a  member  of  the 
Commission  for  Extension  of  the  U  S.  Capitol, 
the  Capitol  Police  Board,  and  the  District  of 
Columbia  Zoning  CumrnlsshJii 

He  Is  charged  with  the  .structural  and  me- 
chanical c.tre  of  the  following  bulldlng.s 
The  Capitol,  Senate  Office  Bulldlng.s,  House 
Office  Buildings.  Capitol  Power  F'iant,  l/egls- 
latlve  Oarage.  R<.>bert  A  Taft  Memorial. 
Library  of  Congress  Buildings,  U  S  Supreme 
Court  Building,  and  the  US  Court  of  Claims 
BuUdings 

Mr  Stewart  is  also  charged  with  the  op- 
eration of  the  House  Restaurants  and  the 
US    Botanic  Garden   ( as  Acting  Dlreclori 

He  Is  res{>onslble  for  the  acquisition  of 
real  property  and  for  the  planning  and  ron- 
-structlon  of  buildings  and  other  Improve- 
ments committed  to  his  care  by  the  C(jn- 
gress  At  present  the  major  construction 
projects  are  Construction  and  equipment  of 
the  nearly  completed  additional  Senate  Office 
BuKdlng,  remodeling  of  the  Old  Senate  Office 
Building.  cf)nstructlon  and  equipment  of  an 
additional  House  Office  Building  and  remod- 
eling of  the  present  House  Office  Buildings; 


development  of  additional  areas  aa  nmn 
the  Capitol  Grounds  Construction  ofLLT' 
rity  vaults  and  underground  transportiM'" 
systems,  extension  and  completion  of^ 
Capitol  Building;  and  changes  and  liUDrm? 
ments  to  the  Capitol  Power  Plant  **""•■ 

The  Architect  of  the  Capitol  U  in  ch«i* 
of  the  works  of  art  in  the  Capitol  toSS* 
lug  about  340;  admlnUters  the  laws  goy^t' 
ing  Statutory  Hall;  arranges  for  the  re^ 
tlon  of  new  statues  from  the  States  \riSi 
the  attendant  ceremonies  of  acceptance 

In   cooperation    with    the    proper   author! 
ties,  he  makes  arrangements  tor  ceremonki 
and  ceremonials  held  In  the  Cupitol  andna 
the  grounds  and  for  the  reception  of  vUiuS 
dignitaries  ^ 

Every  4  years,  the  inaugural  standa  ut 
built  under  his  direction  and  he  co(jp«rat« 
with  other  officials  in  carrying  forward  the 
Inaugural   ceremonies   at   the   Capitol 

Mr.  Stewart  was  born  In  Wilmington  Del 
He  was  educated  In  the  public  school*  of 
that  city  and  studied  at  the  University  qj 
Delaw,ire  In  the  engineering  school  from 
1907  to  iniu  He  left  the  university  in  l9io 
without  taking  his  degree,  to  Join  his  father'i 
construction  firm— t>tewart  and  Donohue 
In  September  of  last  year,  the  University  of 
Delaware  admitted  him  to  the  degree  of 
bachelor  of  science  in  engineering,  cit» 
of  1911  The  citation  for  conferring  thli 
degree  stated  that:  "In  his  position  u 
Architect  of  the  Capitol  •  •  •  he  has  deeply 
Impressed  those  with  whom  he  has  worked 
•  •  •  as  ii  man  of  sincerity,  vision  and 
courage. 

•John  George  Stewart,  it  is  now  47  yean 
since  you  normally  would  have  received  your 
degree.  You  have  richly  earned  It  by  your 
accomplishments." 

In  his  association  with  his  father's  flnn, 
he  served  In  all  depivrtmenta  of  his  general 
construction  bu.slness — as  waterboy,  time- 
keeper, apprentice  mason,  gang  foreman, 
superintendent,  partner,  and  finally,  as  pres- 
ident of  the  company 

FYom  J.inuary  19:55  to  January  1937,  Mr. 
Stewart  served  as  Representative  In  Con- 
gress from   the  State  of  Delaware 

From  January  1947  U)  Pebruarv  1951,  he 
was  with  the  District  of  Columbia  Com- 
mittee of  the  US  .Senate  He  served  u 
clerk  of  the  committee  for  2  years.  Be- 
ginning In  1949.  he  served  aa  minority  clerk 
and  professional  staff  assistant 

In    1952    and    1953    he    Wiis    engineer  con- 
sultant   to   the   Lands   Division.   Department 
>f  Ju.stlce      He  was  alscj  engineer  consultant 
for  the  Corps  of  Engineers  (Washington  Dis- 
trict) . 

Mr  Stewart  Is  licensed  In  the  State  of 
Delaw.ire  aa  a  professional  engineer 

In  May  of  1957  he  Wiis  elected  an  honorary 
member  of  the  American  Institute  of  Archi- 
tects iis  "one  who  hi\s  rendered  distinguished 
service  to  the  advancement  of  architecture 
and  the  allied  arts  and  sciences. 

Other  activities 

Member  of  Delaware  State  Emergency  Re- 
lief Commission,  1931  and  1932  Appointed 
by  Hon  C  D<-)uglass  Buck,  Governor  of  Dela- 
ware 

Member  of  original  Delaware  State  Athletic 
Commission.  1932  to  1934  Appointed  by 
Hon  C  Dougla.ss  Buck.  Governor  of  Dela- 
ware 

Foreman  of  New  Castle  County.  Del., 
Grand  Jury.  1939 

For  5  years,  chairman  of  building  and 
grounds  committee,  Wilmington  General 
Hospital. 

Mr  Speaker,  from  this  you  will  get  a 
little  better  understanding  of  the  magni- 
tude of  George  Stewart's  job.  his  qualifi- 
cations and  his  responsibilities. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  should  like  to  say,  in  ad- 
dition, that  nothing  has  happened  since 
that  Lime  which  has  shaken  my  confl- 
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who  are  critical,  to  make  sincere,  honest, 
and  thorough  investigations  before  they 
make  allegations  that  they  may  regret 
In  the  future. 
Mr.  STEED.   Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  just 


know   his   good   reputation  over  many 
years. 

Mr.  STEED.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to 
say  I  agree  with  the  gentleman.  It  is 
good  for  the  Congress  to  have  its  af- 
fairs made  public  and  I  am  as  strong  an 


,  ♦  iM  o^nrcp  Stewart  In-  aU  who  enter  that  door  and  visit  the  mors  and  innuendos  about  this  body 
<»«^"f  fnu  dtke  t?  iy  I  tSnk  we  Se  CapC  c^  catch  something  of  the  spirit  which  have  been  ^  damagirig  to  its  rep- 
'»«<^•^'^?^havfamS  of  such  stature,    of  America  that  is  so  eloquently  and    utation.    Although  I  have  had  no  offl- 

^  'SL^opAicliitect  of  the  Capitol.  Mr.  Speaker,  again  I  plead  to  those 

Pf'SJit^so.  to  voice  the  hope  that 
.hL.  who  arc  quick  to  criticize  when 
Ss  do  not  go  exactly  as  they  want 
SSn  would  make  it  their  busmess  to 

-TrMit  the  facts  before  they  orate  on        Mr.  HTiiiiiaJ.   Mr.  speaxer.  i  wouiu  just     — — ^.^T"";- ""T^-_,„     t  nniv  hone 

S^e  mino     mistakes  and  about  some    uke  to  add  my  word  of  agreement  with     advocate  of  that  ^^^^^^.^^/^^Sj^^'g 
some  roinoi   _    ^„,„^^„,„„  orirt  ripvplnn-    „,»,»♦  th^  tr^ntioman  frnm  Wn.shinfft.nn     that  our  labors  here  as  represeniea  oy 

this  amendment  will  siccomplish  its  pur- 
pose. It  is  very  technical  and  a  very  dif- 
ficult problem.  I  hope  we  accomplish 
some  good  and  do  no  harm. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  the  adoption  of 
the  motion. 

The  SPEAKER.    The  question  Is  on 
the  motion. 
The  motion  was  agreed  to. 
A  motion  to  reconsider  the  votes  by 


—p  minor   ml^tttR.ca   cvnu   b.k^v/u«   .^v,— ~  ^g^^  y^  ^uu  uij   «wivi  u^  u,t.»^^.»«v,.-v  ., -— . 

hmes  that  are  happening  and  develop-  what  the  gentleman  from  Washington 

nts  that  do  not  meet  the  approbation  has  said  about  the  Architect  of  the  Capi- 

f  the  moment.  tol.    I  know  of  no  man  who  has  worked 

Mr  Speaker,  it  may  be  well  for  me  to  under  more  handicaps  or  has  a  more 
-J«ll  and  .''tate  that  I  at  one  time  had  difficult  job.  I  appreciate  the  whole- 
Imiilar  feelings  to  those  expressed  by  hearted  and  full  cooperation  I  have  had 
iZJe  who  seem  critical  about  what  is  f  j-oni  the  Architect  and  that  my  subcom- 
happening  here  in  the  Capitol  today.  I  mittee  has  had  from  him,  and  I  think 
was  one  of  those  who,  early  in  my  career  t^at  the  meager  words  we  say  here  in 
here  opposed  the  extension  of  the  east  appreciation  and  praise  of  George  Stew- 
front  of  the  Capitol  and  I  introduced  ^rt  fall  far  short  of  a  full  reward  for  the  „  "  *"";7;'  "^.'rT"!::"-  "the  several 
Sation  to  block  the  extension  of  the  dedication  and  fine  service  he  has  given  ^^^^„f  "°"i^^i5'  ^  the  teble 
Stfront.                                _,  ,    ,        ,  to  the  Congress,  and  even  more  than    ^°^V%tft^      Mr     Sneaker     I    ask 

After  I  introduced  the  legislation,  I  that  to  the  great  historical  meaning  and        Mr.    S^EED.      Mr    Speaker     lasK 

did  ime  re.search  work  which  I  should  importance  of  the  Capitol  Building  ^^^^"'^^^  ^°T"li^Hrnprtin?nt  taS 
have  done  before  I  introduced  the  legis-  ^^^Jture  itself.  I  think  that  he  will  be  niy  remarks  and  include  pertinent  tables. 
lation  hoping  to  find  justification  for  my  j^j^g  remembered  for  the  wonderful  serv- 
bill  to  block  the  extension.  I  soon  dis-  ^^.g  j^g  ^ios  done  in  making  liberty  have 
covered  that  the  extension  that  was  pro-  jts  fullest  meaning.  I  join  with  the  gen- 
posed  in  1954  and  before  was  actually  tleman  from  Washington  [Mr.  Horan]  in 
planned  in  the  1860's  when  the  present  the  praise  he  has  given  to  George 
dome  was  put  on  top  of  the  Capitol.    In  gtewart. 

fact,  the  distance  of  the  extension  pro-        ^^   ALBERT.    Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 

posed  in  19.S4  was  exactly  the  same  as  the  gg^^tleman  yield? 
distance  proposed  for  the  extension  in        ^^  STEED     I  yield  to  the  gentleman 

1860's  and  wa.s  Included  In  the  1954  pro-        *"•  ^jo^^ri, 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 


REMOVING   CERTAIN   LIMITATIONS 
ON  WAR  RISK  INSURANCE 
Mr.    BONNER.    Mr.    Speaker,   I   ask 
unanimous  consent  for  the  immediate 

<.,oi„HoH  In  tvip  iqs4  nro-        ivir.  Ai^^tvj..     x  ^.«.^  «.. ..- -     consideration   of    the   bill    (S.   927)    to 

1860;s  ^dwa.s  deluded  In  the  19^^  colloquy,  but  I  desire  to  announce  that     amend  title  12  of  the  Merchant  Marine 

posal-wh  ch  ^^^.  ^^^^;"^Xre  o^^S^     in  addition  to  other  bills  previously  on     Act.   1936,  in  order  to  remove  certain 
the  ext^ns  on  in  ^^e  area  where  our  din  ^gj-am  from  the  Committee  on  In-     limitations  with  respect  to  war  risk  in 

^I'^'^^'ZZ^   'kelTlfrfAei^-     terstate  and  Foreign  Commerce  there  "  

on  the  Senate  side.    These  were  desira  brought  up  today  the  bill  iH.R. 


ble  changes  and  I  think  everybody  ap- 
proved. And  I  took  the  floor  in  1959  to 
reverse  my  position  and  become  a  sup- 
porter of  the  extension. 

Mr  Speaker,  you  will  recall  many  were 
critical  of  this  extension,  but  I  have 
found  no  one  who  was  critical  then  who 
is  critical  of  what  has  happened  since 
the  cast   front    was    restored.      Indeed 


8068)  to  amend  section  403(d)  of  the 
Federal  Aviation  Act  of  1958  to  permit 
the  granting  of  free  transportation  to 
guides  or  seeing-eye  dogs  accompanying 
totally  bUnd  persons.  This  bill  will  come 
up  under  an  open  rule,  which  provides 
for  1  hour  of  general  debate. 

Mr.  STEED.    Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  to 


man;  Uke  ™elfrve  approved  an^^^^^^^  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  IMr.  Olxvkk] 

happy  about  the  extension.  ^iS'oSvER  P.  BOLTON.    I  thank  the 

w«T  c^NXKu  HKSTOHXTxoN  -;>  -"-«°-  gentleman^Vyielding. 

It  may  be  of  interest  to  the  Members  ^  should  like  to  express  my  ap- 

to  know  that  the  proposed  west  center  ^  tlon  to  the  gentleman  and  his  col 

restoration  and  extension  was  authonzea  ^  ^ ^^^  „„r,f^,-or.r.o  rnmmit.tpe  fo 


surance  issued  under  the  provisions  of 
such  title,  and  ask  for  its  immediate  con- 
sideration and  that  it  be  considered  in 
the  House  as  in  Committee  of  the  Whole. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  North 
Carolina? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  I  assume  the  gentle- 
man will  take  a  reasonable  amount  of 
time  to  explain  this  bill. 

Mr.  BONNER.  Yes,  I  will  point  out 
to  the  gentleman  the  purpose  of  the  bill. 

The  purpose  of  the  bill  is  to  accord 
the  U.S.  citizens,  owners  of  war-built 
vessels,  built  in  the  U.S.  shipyards  with 


._ ion  and  extension  was  autnomea  J^^^     g^  ^^  the  conference  committee  for  construction  subsidy  the  same  rights  in 

by  thLs  Congress  in  1900.  .A*- ^*^*^/"?®  the  provisions  contained  in  this  report,  respect  to  war  risk  insurance  coverage 
Members  of  Congress  realized  that  tne  ^  ^^  ^^^^  ^  ^  ^^^^g  gtep  for-  that  other  vessels  are  now  accorded  as  to 
west  center  wall  was  deteriorating  and  openness  of  the  dealings  of  American  and  foreign  owners  of  unsub- 
needed  attention.  They  felt  so  sure  that  r^^jj^^^^gg  it  is  not  necessarily  a  com-  gidized  vessels.  The  existing  statute 
this  program  would  go  forward  that  tney  answer  but  as  I  said,  a  step  ahead,  denies  to  American  owners  of  such  sub- 
engaged  a  sculptor  to  design.  Prepare  ^  ^j  j^;.  speaker,  and  colleagues,  I  sidized  vessels  this  equaUty  of  war  risk 
and  have  cast  a  bronze  door  for  the  west  J^^'^j^'g  to  join  with  those  who  have                                                               


entrance  That  door  has  been  cast  and 
has  been  in  storage  in  the  Smithsonian 
since  1914.  It  is  a  beautiful  bronze  door. 
It  Is  called  the  Apotheosis  of  America. 
But,  somehow,  money  was  never  appro- 
priated for  this  extension  so  nothing 
happened. 

So,  I  am  glad,  and  indeed  every  Mem- 
ber should  be.  that  we  are  making  plans 
now  to  restore  and  in  certain  areas  ex- 
tend the  west  center  section  and  I  fondly 
hope  and  am  looking  forward  with  eager 
anticipation  to  the  placing  of  these 
bronze  doors  on  the  west  entrance  so 


paid  tribute  to  the  Architect  of  the  Cap- 
itol. Certainly,  there  was  no  intent  on 
my  part  or  on  the  part  of  others  who 
were  Interested  in  the  inclusion  of  such 
accounting  provision  to  single  out  any 
one  Individual.  There  was  no  thought 
of  Imputing  wrongdoing,  or  to  question 
the  activities  of  anyone.    Rather,   the 


coverage  even  though  such  owners  are 
required  by  the  Maritime  Administration 
to  carry  insurance  in  peacetime  to  the 
full  commercial  value  of  their  vessel  as 
determined  by  the  administration.  But 
on  the  notice  of  taking  of  the  vessels, 
the  peacetime  insurance  lapses  or  is 
voided.  That  is  not  the  condition  with 
other  vessels.     So  I  would  point  out  to 


the    aCUVlues    ui    mij^uiic.     i.v«i.*.v, -  ouier   vcoocio.      kju   J-    "v.,w..-  f — "   ---    -- 

thought    behind    this    recommendation  the  gentleman  further  that  it  should  be 

which  the  House  accepted  was  to  open  noticed  that  peacetime  vessels  are  re- 

our  lives  to  scrutiny  in  the  same  way  quired  to  carry  full  value  of  marine  m- 

that  any  other  department  is  and  by  surance  and  not  restricted  by  a  rigid 

sodol^do  away  with  some  of  the  ru-  formula.     By  existing  law.  regulations 
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require  a  binder  fee  to  be  paid  but  dur- 
ing the  early  period  of  hostlliUes.  pre- 
miums are  based  on  actual  loss  as  aver- 
aged out. 

Then  the  premiums  costs  are  either 
averaged  out  on  the  basis  of  experience 
or  are  estimated  on  the  basis  of  risk. 

I  might  say  to  the  gentleman  that  the 
best  example  of  thus  whole  proposal  is 
that  with  respect  to  the  SS  America. 
This  ship,  the  America,  is  required  by 
the  administration  to  be  insured  up  to 
$6.8  million.  Under  the  present  war  risk 
insurance  statute,  the  owners  can  pur- 
chase insurance  under  section  1209  only 
up  to  $4,556,000  prior  to  requisition  for 
title  or  use.  and  only  up  to  $437,000  after 
requisition  for  use 

I  say  further  to  the  gentleman  that 
this  Is  the  same  war  risk  insurance  which 
applied  during  World  War  II,  and  it  did 
not  result  In  any  expense  whatsoever  to 
the  U.S.  Government  In  fact,  there  was 
a  surplus  In  this  insurance  after  World 
Warn. 

Mr.  GROSS  I  do  not  have  a  copy  of 
the  blU. 

Mr.  BONNBR.  I  left  a  copy  of  the  bill 
on  the  gentleman's  desk. 

Mr.  GROSS  Since  I  have  not  been 
able  to  read  the  bill,  let  me  ask  the  gen- 
tleman a  question  Does  the  bill  meet 
the  objection  of  the  Comptroller  General 
as  to  the  repeal  of  that  portion  of  sec- 
tion 1209(^a)<2>  limiting  the  insurance 
valuation  of  a  construction  subsidized 
vessel  for  the  period  after  requisition  for 
use  to  an  amount  not  in  excess  of  that 
which  would  be  payable  imder  section 
802  in  the  case  of  requisition  for  title"' 

Mr.  BONNER  I  understand  what  the 
gentleman  means.  The  gentleman  from 
Washington  [\tr.  Pelly!  offered  an 
amendment  in  that  regard  This  is  con- 
tained in  the  report  All  moneys  re- 
covered under  this  war  risk  insurance 
shall  be  put  back  Into  a  vessel,  so  there 
will  be  no  windfall  whatsoever  to  the 
owner  of  an  American-flat,'  ve.s.sel  which 
is  built  under  the  50-percent  subsidy. 

Mr.  GROSS.  So  the  bill  does  meet 
the  suggestion  of  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral in  that  respect? 

Mr.  BONNER.     I  would  think  so 

Mr.  GROSSs     I  thank  the  gentleman 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  North 
Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  rt-ad  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Hou-te  of 
Representative  1  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Confrft^  aisembU-d.  That  section 
1209(a)(2)  of  the  Merchant  Marine  Act, 
1936,  is  amended   - 

(1)  in  the  first  sentence  by  striking  out  all 
beginning  with  'P'ovtded.  hou-rvrr'  through 
■Provided  furthe'-"  and  Inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "Provided   \  and 

(2)  In  the  second  .sentence  by  striking  out 
all  beginning  with  ■provided,  hoiceief 
through  "And  prottidcd  further  ■  and  insert 
In  lieu  thereof  "Prcnided". 

Sic.  2.  The  annemiments  made  by  this  Act 
shall  be  applicable  to  war  risk  Insurance  cov- 
erage attaching  after  the  date  of  enact- 
ment. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read  a  third 
time,  was  read  the  third  time,  and  passed, 
and  a  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


Mr.  BONNER.  Mr.  Sp<-aker.  in  World 
War  I.  World  War  II.  and  in  the  Korean 
war  the  Government  re<-OK'nized  that 
Commercial  in.suranct'  would  be  termi- 
nated in  event  of  major  war  and  that  a 
system  of  Government -supported  insur- 
ance was  nece.ssaiT  to  keep  ve.s.sels  of 
private  maritime  interests  at  sea  In  time 
of  such  extreme  cnses. 

The  purptxse  of  this  bill   is  to  accord 
to  US    citizen-owners  of  vessels  built  m 
L' S.  shipyards  with  construction  subsidy- 
the  same  rights  with  resptxrt  t<:)  war  risk 
m.surance    coverage    of   their   ve.sseLs   as 
now  are  accorded  to  American  and  for- 
eign owners  of  unsubsidized  vessels.     Ex- 
isting statutes  deny  to  American  owners 
of  subsidised  ve.s.sels  this  equality  of  war 
risk  coverage,  even  though  such  owners 
are  required  by  the  Maritime  Adminis- 
trator to  carry  insurance  In  peacetime 
to  the  full  commercial  value  of  their  ves- 
sels as  determined  by  the  Administrator. 
This  measure  would  provide  for  the  own- 
ers of  such  subsidized  vessels  the  right  to 
purcha.so  equal  insurance  coverage,  free 
of  any  restriction  phiced  upon  them  sole- 
ly   because    of    a    Government    subsidy 
which    goes    to    the    shipyards    without 
benefit  to  the  owners      As  the  war  risk 
insurance  program  is  operated  on  a  mu- 
tual ba.sis.  the  increased  coverage  sought 
should  not  entail  any  extra  cost.s  U^  the 
Government. 

The  .situation  Is  fully  explained  in  the 
Committee  report. 

The  need  for  the  legislation  arises  out 
of  the  fact  that  a  number  of  years  ago 
provision  was  made  m  the  law  to  the 
effect  that  vessels  built  with  construc- 
tion subsidy  could  be  seized  by  the  Gov- 
ernment in  event  of  all-out  war  at  the 
depreciated  cost  to  the  operator  on  the 
theory  that  the  Government  had  con- 
tributed a  substantial  [X)rtlon  to  the  cost 
of  building  the  .ship  m  American  .shlp- 
yard.s — that  is,  on  account  of  the  con- 
struction-differential subsidy.  The  law, 
as  it  exists,  overlooks  the  fact  that  the 
hard  core  of  the  American-tlag  merchant 
marine,  the  ships  that  will  perform  most 
efficiently  and  with  the  greatest  .safety— 
the  lowest  incidence  of  loss — are  the.se 
very  ships.  If  any  of  them  .should  be 
lost  they  are  the  ones  we  want  most  of 
all   to   be   replaced  promptly. 

They  should,  in  the  opinion  of  the 
Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and 
Fisheries,  receive  equal  treatment  as  to 
war  risk  in.surance  valuations  with  any 
other  American-Ilai'  ship  and  the  many 
foreitjn-flag  ships  which  under  existing 
law  are  permitted  to  insure  at  market 
value — rather  than  at  some  greatly 
reduced  value  based  upon  an  artificial 
standard 

It  should  be  pointed  out  that  in  peace- 
time these  ve.ssels  are  required  to  carry 
full-value  marine  insurance — not  re- 
stricted by  a  rigid  formula.  The 
operator  is  full  owner  of  the  ship,  not- 
withstanding the  .subsidy  paid  to  the 
shipyard.  He  owns  his  ship  a.s  much  as 
does  the  unsubsidized  American-flau 
owner  or  the  citizen-owner  of  a  foreign- 
flag  ship. 

Any  indemnities  received  by  the  sub- 
sidized operator  under  existing  law  or 
under  this  bill  must  go  into  the  statutory 
capital  reserve  fimd  to  be  used  for  ship 
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replacement.  Your  committee's  r>,v- 
urges  that  any  such  indemnitlea  hT*^ 
ce.ss  of  the  American-foreign  dilTerenS; 
be  off.set  against  construction  jmh^ 
mherwise  allowable   for  a  replaS^ 

The  committee  report  points  out  ih., 
there  should  be  no  cost  to  the  Gov.7^ 
ment  in  this  bill.  ^'"^• 

Under  existing  law— and  its  reeul. 
tioiLs— a  binder  fee  Ls  paid  But  durifl" 
the  early  period  of  hostilities  S! 
premiums  are  based  on  actual  losieT 
averaged  out  From  then  on  premium 
costs  are  either  averaged  out  on  Z 
basis  of  experience  or  estimated  on  S 
basis  of  ri.sk.  Experience  in  the  d*k 
has  borne  this  out.  War  n.sk  insuraZ 
had  m  World  War  II  left  a  substantia 
Kam  to  the  Government  aft^^T  all  Iosim 
were  paid. 

There  Is  no  reason  for  any  treatmeni 
of  subsidized  ve.ssels  different  from  un- 
subsidized  American  and  foreign  vesseij 
for  war  risk  Insurance  purpo.ses.  Enact- 
ment of  tills  bill  could  reduce  constnic". 
tlon  subsidy  costs  and  speed  rebuildiM 
of  our  liner  fleet  following  major 
hostilities. 


PROVIDING  FOR  AN  INVESTIGATION 
AND  STIDY  TO  DETERMINE  h 
SITE  FOR  THE  CONSTRUCTION  OP 
A  SEA  LEVEL  CANAL  CONNECTING 
THE  ATI^NTTC  AND  PACIFIC 
OCEANS 

Mr.  BONNER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  asi 
unanimous  consent  for  the  immediat* 
consideration  of  the  bill  iS.  2701  >  to 
provide  for  an  investigation  and  study 
to  determine  a  site  for  the  construction 
of  a  sea  level  canal  connecting  the  At- 
lantic and  Pacific  Oceans,  and  that  it 
be  considered  m  the  House  as  in  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 
The  SPEAKER      Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  North 
Carolina"' 

Mr  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Six-aker.  re- 
serving the  ri'ht  to  object,  will  the 
gentleman  from  North  Carolina  yield^ 

Mr.  BONNER.  I  yield  to  the  genUe- 
man  from  Ohio 

Mr  ASHBROOK.  It  is  my  under- 
standinL'  that  the  Rayburn  Office  Build- 
ing ua.s  constructed  under  a  type  of 
study  similar  to  this  Is  there  anything 
in  tins  bill  which  would  indicate  that 
they  could  proceed  with  the  building  of 
a  canal  under  the  $17.5  million  author- 
ization' 

Mr  BONNER.  None  whatsoever,  I 
mmht  clarify  this  In  the  pa.st  admin- 
istration, when  the  gentleman  from 
Washington  was  acting  chairman  of  the 
committee,  we  st  lected  a  group  of  ex- 
perts to  Ko  to  Panama  and  make  a  study 
of  the  possibility  of  a  sea  level  canal.  It 
was  a  most  Interesting  study.  They 
made  certain  recommendations. 

In  the  hearings  on  this  bill  In  the 
House  the  committee  amended  the  bill 
because  the  Senate  bill  set  forth  who 
would  be  on  the  Commission — for  In- 
stance, the  Secretary  of  the  Army,  the 
Secretary  of  State,  and  the  Chairman  of 
the  Atomic  Energ>'  Commission.  We 
struck   those  names  out  and  gave  the 


.  t  o.itiiority  to  appoint  five  men. 
P^'^n^  t  J?  must  operate  with  the 
Of  '^'^'^nf  State  the  Secretary  of  the 
^""tnd  the  Chaii-man  of  the  Atomic 
A^  rnmmlssion.  because  the  State 
Energy  <;°^SlT  have  to  negotiate  with 
^P^Twhere  the  on-the-ground  ex- 
""JSiTnts  are  to  take  place,  the  borings 

*^i^e  TentUan  will  notice  in  the  hear- 
fili  the  committee   requires  the 
^.^m  Son  to  make  annual  reports. 
'tC  point  out  the  figure  of  $14  mil- 
tnsn  million.    It  is  not  anticipated 
S  that  would  be  appropriated  in  a 
f^l  sum  immediately   after  the  first 
"Tr's  report,  but  such  moneys  as  are 
Sd^  bv  the  Atomic  Energy  Commis- 
°     ^nH  hv  the  Armv  Engineers  and  oth- 
T.^uld  be  appropriated  as  this  study 
'Lrpsses      in  other  words,  as  far  as 
Konngs  are  concerned,  this  is  some- 
^  n5  t  at  IS  going  to  take  very,  very 
Sul  exploration  to  determine  wheth- 
?  t  I    possible  to  put  a  sea  level  cana 
J-roU  the  isthmus  or  any  other  adjacent 
,nfrv     This  is  pointed  out  for  the 
Sn'ofThe   disturbance  that  might 
tSfplace  under  the  ocean.    I  think  the 
Sitlemen  from  Washington  IMr.  Pelly 
S  Mr.  ToLi-EFSONl  can  assure  you  that 
Xve  taken  great  care  in  this  biU  to 
^end  It  so  that  every  precaution  will 
Tin  the  bill  to  eliminate  any  unneces- 
^r    spending.     We  have  to  determine 
now  whether  it  is  feasible  to  do  this. 

Mr  ASHBROOK.  I  will  say  to  the 
gentleman  that  I  am  Just  an  average 
Member  of  Congress,  but  it  seems  to  me 
J17  5  million  is  a  lot  of  money  to  spend 
just  to  det^^rmine  if  it  is  feasible. 

Mr  BONNER.  I  can  appreciate  the 
gentleman's  point,  and  I  admire  him  for 

his  interest  .„ 

Mr.  TOLLEFSON.     Mr.  Speaker,  will 

the  gentleman  yield?  .,>,*„  *v,o 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.    Yes.    I  yield  to  the 

centleman. 

Mr  TOLLEFSON.  The  necessity  for 
this  legislation  arises  from  the  fact  that 
the  experience  with  the  present  canal 
indicates.  No.  1.  it  has  been  a  trouble 
spot  m  the  last  year  or  so.  of  course,  but 
further  than  that,  it  is  estimated  with- 
in a  verv  few  vcars  the  canal  cannot  han- 
dle the  traffic,  which  will  increase  as  the 
years  pa.ss  bv.  So  there  is  going  to  be 
a  need  for  another  canal  or  an  expan- 
sion of  the  present  canal. 

Our  committee  feels  an  expansion  of 
the  present  canal  might  aggravate  the 
troubles  we  have  had  there.  We  would 
like  to  have  a  survey  made  to  determine 
whether  or  not  it  will  be  advisable  and 
feasible  to  have  another  canal  at  an- 
other point.     The  surveys  and  studies 
nece.ssarv  and  preliminary  to  the  buUd- 
Ing  of  this  canal  will  take  about  5  years. 
It  is  estimated  at  the  end  of  this  tune 
the  present  canal  will  not  carry  the  load. 
So  all  this  bill  provides  for  is  the  au- 
thoritv  for  the  President  to  appoint  a 
commission    to    make    a    survey,    and 
the  estimated  cost  for  surveys  and  bor- 
ings and  drillings,  but  not  construction. 
might  come  to  some  $17  million.    It  is  a 
fact,  of  course,  that  no  funds  can  be  ex- 
pended until  the  commission  comes  be- 
fore the  Committee  on  Appropriations 
and  spells  out  how  much  money  it  is  go- 
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Ing  to  need  and  what  the  money  will  be 

spent  for.  .„  ,     .,  ^ 

Mr  ASHBROOK.  I  will  say  to  the 
gentleman  from  Washington  there  is 
nothing  in  the  10-page  report  that  would 
indicate  anything  more  than  the  state- 
ment of  Mr.  Seaborg  and  others  that 
they  need  $17  million.  There  is  very 
little  supporting  evidence.  I  assume  your 
committee  looked  into  it.  but  as  a  Mem- 
ber of  Congress  I  see  little  supporting 
evidence  for  spending  $17.5  million. 

Mr  TOLLEFSON.  The  hearings,  of 
course,  contain  much  more  evidence 
than  the  report  indicates.  Some  of  the 
estimates  ran  higher,  but  we  felt  those 
higher  estimates  were  out  of  line,  and  the 
estimate  of  $14  million  to  $17  million 
could  be  justified.  ....      ^ 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  North 
Carolina?  ^       ,       _    , 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ob- 
ject. 


CLAIMS  OF  U.S.  NATIONALS 
AGAINST  CUBA 


Mr  FASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  for  the  immediate 
consideration  of  the  bill  iH.R.  12259)  to 
amend  the  International  Claims  Settle- 
ment Act  of  1949  to  provide  for  the  de- 
termination of  the  amounts  of  claims 
of  nationals  of  the  United  States  against 
the  Government  of  Cuba. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the    request    of    the    gentleman    from 

Florida?  ,,     o      ^^^ 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.    Mr.  Speaker. 

reserving  the  right  to  object,  that  is  the 

agreed  biU  that  was  worked  out.  is  it  not? 

Mr.  FASCELL.    The  gentleman  from 

Ohio  is  correct.  .    ^  ^v,-    um 

Mr   BROWN  of  Ohio.    And  this  bill 

was  reported  out  unanimously,  is  that 

correct? 

Mr  FASCELL.    That  is  correct. 

Mr  SELDEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  in 
support  of  H.R.  12259,  a  bill  which  calls 
for  the  determination  of  claims  of  U.S. 
nationals   against   the   Government  of 

Cuba.  ,  , 

This  legislation  is  one  of  a  series  oi 
measures  considered  by  the  Congress  in 
the  past  with  respect  to  claims  of  na- 
tionals of  the  United  States  whose  prop- 
erty has  been  taken  by  Communist  gov- 
ernments since  the  end  of  World  War  U 
The    enactment    of    the    International 
Claims  Settlement  Act.  as  amended,  re- 
sulted from  violations  by  Communist  gov- 
ernments with  respect  to  the  treatment 
of  property  owned  by  American  citizens 
in  those  countries  and   the  failure  to 
compensate  these  owners.      .     ^  ,       „^ 
The  Castro  government  in  Cuba,  on 
and  after  January  1,  1959,  expropriated 
and  nationalized  all  properties  owned  by 
nationals  of  the  United  States  in  viola- 
tion of  the  principles  of  international 
law     Compensation  has  not  been  pro- 
vided for  nationals  of  the  United  States. 
either  as  private  individuals  or  corporate 

entities.  „  .    .. 

The  purpose  of  H.R.  12259  is  to  pro- 
vide in  accordance  with  the  principles 
of  international  law,  for  the  adjudica- 
tion of  claims  of  U.S.  nationals  which 
are  based  upon  the  nationalization,  ex- 


propriation, intervention,  or  other  tak- 
ing of  their  property  and  special  meas- 
ures directed  against  their  property  by 
the  Government  of  Cuba  since  January  i. 
1959    and  for  the   adjudication   of   all 
claims  against  the  Government  of  Cuba 
which  have  arisen  since  January  1.  la&y. 
for  disability  or  death  of  U.S.  nationals 
for  which  the  Government  of  Cuba  is 
responsible  under  principles  of  interna- 
tional law.  .        .^^„ 
The  Subcommitte  on  Inter-Amencan 
Affairs  of  the  Foreign  Affairs  Commit- 
tee of  which  I  am  chairman,  held  hear- 
ing's on  a  bill.  H.R.  10327.  introduced  by 
the    gentleman    from    Florida.    Repre- 
sentative FASCELL,  and  identical  bills  in- 
troduced by  the  gentleman  from  Florida, 
Representative  Cramer,  and  the  gentle- 
man from  Florida,  Representative  Pep- 
per    H.R.    10536    and   H.R.    10720     re- 
spei;tively.     In    addition    to    adjudica- 
tion   provisions,    these    measures    also 
called  for  the  payment  of  claims  from 
blocked  Cuban  Government  assets,  axid 
provided  for  loans  to  claimants  under 
the  Alliance  for  Progress  program,  using 
as  collateral  the  uncompensated  portion 
of  their  approved  claims. 

The  subcommittee  heard  many  pri- 
vate witnesses  whose  property  and  en- 
terprises were  taken  by  Castro's  govern- 
ment, in  connection  with  this  legislation. 
It  also  heard  the  sponsor  of  H.R.  10327. 
the  gentleman  from  Florida.  Hon.  Dante 
B    FASCELL ;  the  sponsor  of  H.R.  10720, 
the  gentleman  from  Florida,  Hon.  Clattde 
Pepper;  and  representatives  of  the  De- 
partment of  State,  the  Department  of 
the  Treasury,  the  Foreign  Claims  Settle- 
ment   Commission,    and    the    Depart- 
ment   of    Commerce.      After    weighing 
carefully  the  testimony  presented  to  it, 
and  taking  into  account  important  for- 
eign policy  considerations,  the  subcom- 
mittee approved  the  provisions  of  iden- 
tical claims  bills.  H.R.  12259  and  H.R. 
12260.  introduced  by  the  gentleman  from 
Florida  Representative  Fascell,  and  me, 
respectively.     These   bills  provide  only 
for  the  adjudication  of  claims  of  U.S. 
nationals    against   the   Government   of 
Cuba     The  Committee  on  Foreign  Af- 
fairs considered  H.R.  12259  and  on  Au- 
gust 11,  unanimously  ordered  it  favor- 
ably reported. 

I  might  mention  here  that  all  claims 
programs  do  not  necessarily  involve  pay- 
ment. The  Foreign  Claims  Settlement 
Commission  is  presently  administering 
a  program  where  the  purpose  is  to  de- 
termine the  amount  of  damages  suffered 
by  certain  American  citizens  who  own 
property  on  the  southern  shores  of  Lake 
Ontario.  In  the  Lake  Ontario  program 
there  is  no  provision  made  for  payment, 
and  it  might  also,  therefore,  be  termed 
a  program  of  adjudication. 

It  is  estimated  that  4,000  U.S.  nationals 
have  claims  against  the  Government  of 
Cuba  totaling  more  than  $1.5  billion. 
H  R  12259  adds  a  new  title  V  to  the  In- 
ternational Claims  Settlement  Act  of 
1949  as  amended,  providing  for  the  ad- 
judication of  these  claims  by  American 
citizens  against  the  Government  of  Cuba, 
arising  since  January  1,  1959. 

The  nationaUty  requirements  of  claim- 
ants under  the  bill  are  similar  to  those 
under  other  titles  of  the  International 
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Clalma  SctUemenl  Act  of  1949.  and  the 
claims  must  have  been  continuously 
owned  by  nationals  of  the  United  States 
from  the  date  of  loss.  This  provision 
follows  established  international  law 
principles  which,  when  applicable,  have 
been  appUed  in  ail  adjudications  before 
the  Poreljm  Claims  Settlement  Commis- 
sion. 

The  purpose  of  establishment  of  ad- 
judication procedures  is  to  evaluate 
claims  now,  while  records  and  witnesses 
are  still  available.  The  bill  contains  no 
provision  relating  to  any  decision  as  to 
the  time,  form,  or  manner  of  payment 
of  eventual  compensation.  It  does  not 
affect  the  validity  of  claims  which  arose 
prior  to  January  I.  1959. 

The  Department  of  State  has  been  the 
recipient  of  all  records  and  documents  re- 
lating to  claims  ai,'ainst  Cuba.  Upon  en- 
actment of  this  measure  these  records 
and  documents  will  be  turned  over  to 
the  Commission  for  use  in  evaluating 
claims.  Prompt  adjudication  by  the 
Claims  Commission  will  help  all  US 
claimants  organize  the  evidence  needed 
and  preserve  the  statements  of  witnesses 
who  may  disperse  or  die  as  time  ijoes  on. 
The  adjudication  process  will  give  each 
of  the  claims  a  review  by  the  Commis- 
sion which  will  pinpoint  what  additional 
material  should  be  collected  before  It  Is 
too  late  to  do  so. 

It  Is  important  that  the  claimants,  the 
Congress,  and  the  executive  branch  be 
Informed  of  what  the  total  of  valid 
claims  is  for  guidance  in  any  future  ne- 
gotiations with  a  responsible,  free  and 
democratic  Cuban  Government.  It  will 
be  clear  just  what  claims  are  valid :  the 
State  Department  as  well  as  the  entire 
executive  branch  wfil  have  an  Important 
Ingredient  In  their  planning  of  any  future 
relations  with  Cuba;  and  any  future 
Cuban  Government  will  have  a  detailed 
written  documentation  of  claims  it  must 
face. 

In  view  of  the  need  for  early  adjudica- 
tion proceedings  by  the  Foreign  Claims 
Settlement  Comrai.ssion  of  claims  against 
Cuba,  the  committee  approved  an  au- 
thorization of  funds  not  to  exceed  $750.- 
000  for  the  administrative  expenses  of 
the  Commission  for  this  purpose. 

I  wholehearted^'  support  the  provision 
of  this  bill,  and  urge  adoption  by  the 
House. 

Mr.  PASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  dis- 
tinguished chairman  of  the  Inter-Amer- 
ican Affairs  Subcommittee  of  the  House 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  has  just 
given  us  an  excellent  analysis  of  the  leg- 
islation before  us  today.  H  R.  12259. 

The  prompt,  yet  thorough,  action  on 
this  legislation  serves  to  demonstrate  the 
outstanding  knowledge  and  leadership 
which  has  continually  marked  the  chair- 
manship of  this  subcommittee  by  my  able 
colleague,  the  gentleman  from  Alabama 
fMr.  SeldknI.  His  keen  awarene.ss  and 
insight  into  the  problems  of  Cuba  and 
Latin  America  have  enabled  the  Sub- 
committee on  Inter-American  Affairs 
and  the  Committee  oei  Foreign  Affairs  to 
delve  into  and  effectively  act  on  impor- 
tant foreign  policy  question.s 

While  this  bill  provides  no  compensa- 
tion, it  will  enable  our  citizens  to  formal- 
ly prove  their  claims— looking  forward  to 
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that  day  when  Castro  falls  and  an  agree- 
ment for  compeiLsation  may  be  worked 
out  with  a  new  government.  So.  after 
5  lont:  years,  it  can  be  called  the  first 
effective  step  toward  obUiining  compen- 
sation for  our  American  citizens  whase 
property  was  arbitrarily  taken  pursuant 
to  Comniun:.st  desiirr. 

Such  determination  and  proving  of 
claims  is  lon^'  overdue  and  as  more  time 
passes,  it  will  become  ever  mure  dif!lcult 
for  claimants  to  locate  the  necessary 
dix;uments  and  witne.sses  to  establish 
their  claun.s. 

Thus  far,  the  only  available  recour.se 
open  to  would-be  c'.aimant.s  is  a  routine 
tiling  of  their  lo.sses  with  the  Department 
of  State.  The  Department  e.stimate.s  that 
these  now  total  about  $5124  miUion  but 
can  go  as  high  a.s  $1  5  billion  if  all  per- 
sons losing  property  in  Cuba  were  to  hie. 
This  legislation  makes  pcssible  a  for- 
mal procedure  whereby  all  claimants  will 
have  the  opportunity  to  prove  up  their 
claims  through  the  already  e.stablished 
channels  of  the  Forelt;n  Claim.s  Settle- 
ment Commi.s.sion.  Ihl.s  i.s  not  only  good 
bu.s:ne.s.s.  but  good  .sense 

If  the  United  States  were  to  wait  for 
the  eventual  overturn  of  the  Castro  re- 
t,'ime  before  proceeding  to  adjudication 
of  claims,  the  experuse  could  be  much 
greater  m  proving  up  the  claims,  not  only 
to  the  claimants,  but  to  the  United  States 
as  well.  Witne.sses  mu.st  be  located,  that 
i.s.  if  they  are  still  living,  records  must 
be  Jiathered  and  the  time-consuming 
process  of  adjudication  must  bei.;in. 

One  busine-ssman  who  te.stitied  during 
the  hearings  on  this  legislation  is  a  good 
case  in  point.  All  of  his  records  were 
taken  or  destroyed  by  the  officials  of  the 
Castro  government  at  the  time  of  ex- 
propriation, and  only  one  per.son  re- 
man.ed.  out-side  of  his  family,  who  could 
testify  to  his  ownership  of  his  own  knowl- 
edge.   That  person  recently  died 

When  the  time  comes,  and  the  Castro 
government  has  toppled,  as  it  will,  we 
must  be  prepared  to  offer  our  American 
citizens  the  protection  they  deserve  by 
having  proved  up  in  this  formal  adjudi- 
catory procedure  the  amount  of  their 
claim. 

The  entire  program  a.s  outlined  in  H  R. 
12J59  and  H  R.  12260,  introduced  by  my 
able  colleague  from  Alabama,  will  be  ex- 
tremely helpful  to  our  State  Department 
in  their  negotiations  with  a  new  govern- 
ment in  Cuba  and  will  place  us  In  a  much 
stronger  position  for  reaching  a  satis- 
factory agreement 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  another  impor- 
tant matter  to  which  I  would  like  to  call 
attention.  The  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs,  when  it  unanimouslv  reported 
this  bill,  stated  as  follows: 

The  committee  respectfully  direct*  the 
attention  of  the  Department  of  state  and 
the  A]?ency  frir  Internatlc^nal  Development 
to  the  opp<jrti.initle.s  for  enhancing  the  .Mll- 
ance  for  Prrrgress  through  the  use  of  the  ex- 
I)erlence  and  slclKs  acquired  by  some  of  these 
claimants  In  the  course  of  their  business 
operations  in  Cuba  Americans  who  were 
successful  In  foreign  investments  In  Cuba 
should  be  encouraged  to  reinvest  In  other 
Latin  American  countries  In  accepuible  proj- 
ects under  the  Alliance  for  Progre.ss  Private 
enterprise  still  plays  the  maJ<T  role  In  carry- 
ing out   the  economic   Improvement   of  de- 
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veloping  countries.  Americana  »h« 
claimants  have  the  ability  and  thi.  L  "* 
how  Which  can  be  useful  in  suDoort  ^' 
major  U  S  effort  to  bring  about^  * 
and  social  Improvement  in  Latin  a^*** 
and  to  thwart  Communist  objective      *"** 

The    bill    <ifi     reported    by    the  commi 
contains   no   loan   provisions   ms  provW*?* 
HK    10327  and  which  had  as  a  brereo,^,^ 
the  adjudication  of  claims.     There  now^^ 
in    the    Fo.-elk-n    Assistance    Act    of    lOfl, 
amended,  provlsl.ms  for  direct  loans  «ni',** 
investment  guarantees  to  U  .S    private  «nt 
prise      The  committee  believes  that  no  L^" 
tlonal  authority  fwr  loans  Is  considered  n*^" 
es.sary  in  this  legislation  "*• 

However,  the  conmilttee  suggests  that  tk 
Secretary  of  .State  tak,^  Into  consideration  th! 
successful  foreign  Investment  experlene,^ 
any  qualified  claimant  under  this  leglslatJ! 
who  may  apply,  under  existing  law  eiS 
for  a  loan  or  an  Investment  guarantee. 

s  fJ^n  •  f  P^^*'^^-  *f  ^"^  are  to  provide  some 
4  000  American  citizens  throughout  the 
United  States  with  the  protection  thev 
deserve,  we  mu.st  enact  H.R,  12259  which 
is  in  accordance  with  the  principles  of 
international  law  and  equally  important 
in  the  interest  of  justice 

The  SPEAKER.  Ls  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Plor- 

There  was  no  objtvtion. 

The  Clerk  read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

fie  If  ciacccd  by  the  Sruatr  and  House  ot 
Rfp-e^entatues  o/  the  United  States  of  Amer. 
u-a  in  Congress  n::-,emh:ed.  That  the  Inlerna- 
tlon.il  Chilnis  Settlement  Act  of  1949  jg 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  title 

"TrrLE  V 
Purpose  0/  title 
"Sfc  501  It  Is  the  purpose  of  this  Utle 
to  provide  for  the  determination  of  the 
amount  and  vuUdlty  of  claims  against  the 
c.overnment  of  Cuba  which  have  arl.sen  since 
Jiinuary  1,  1959.  out  of  nationalization  ex- 
propriation. Intervention,  or  other  takings  of 
or  spfcial  mea.'ure.s  directed  against  property 
of  nationals  of  the  United  States,  and  claims 
Tor  dL-^ablUty  or  deatli  of  nationals  of  the 
United  States  arising  out  of  violations  of  In- 
ternational biws  by  till-  Ciovernmcnt  of  Cuba, 
In  order  to  obtain  Information  concerning 
the  u..t,a  amount  of  such  cUilms  against  the 
Government  of  Cuba  on  behalf  of  nationals  of 
the  United  States. 

"Definitions 
"Sec  502  For  the  purposes  of  this  title: 
•il)  The  term  "national  of  the  United 
.Stiites'  mean.s  ( .\ )  a  natural  person  who  is  a 
(  Itlzen  of  the  United  Stiite.s.  or  iB)  a  corpo- 
ration or  other  legal  entity  which  Is  orga- 
nized under  the  laws  of  the' United  Suites  or 
of  any  SUite,  the  District  or  Columbia,  or  the 
Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico.  If  natural 
persons  who  are  citlzen.s  of  the  United  States 
own,  directly  or  Indirectly.  50  per  centum 
or  more  of  the  outstanding  capital  stock  or 
other  beneficial  Interest  of  such  corporation 
or  entity  The  term  does  not  Include  aliens. 
(2)     The    term     Conmiisslon'    means    the 
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Foreign  Claims  Settlement  Conunl.s.slon  of 
the  United  suites 

■■(3  I  The  term  property  means  any  prop- 
erty, right,  or  lntere.st.  Including  any  lease- 
hold Interest,  and  debts  owed  by  the  Ciovern- 
ment  of  Cuba  or  by  enterprises  which  have 
been  nationalized,  expropriated  Intervened, 
or  taken  by  the  Government  of  Cuba  and 
debts  which  are  a  charge  on  property  which 
has  been  nationalized,  expropriated,  inter- 
vened, or  Uiken  by  the  Goverimient  of  Cuba. 

"I  4  I  The  term  'Government  of  Cuba'  In- 
cludes the  government  of  any  political  subdl- 
vl.-^lon.  agency,  or  Instrumentality  thereof. 


"Receipt  ot  claims 
cn-i    ,a)    The  Commission  shall  re 
"^   H  determine  In  accordance  with  ap- 
SSh"  -'bsuinttve  law.  including  mterna- 

V^-.l  law 


P"«S  u:  thnmount  and  validity  of  claims 
tional  la'ft    V  united  States  against  the 

^y  "^'Tn    o    C^uba  arising  since  January  1. 
*iri^  U>sse-.>  resulting  from  the  natlonal- 
^^^^:  n   exi^oprlatlon.  Intervention,  or  other 
a,Uon.  exproi^    special     measures     directed 
»*l"f,   nropertv  Including  any  rights  or  In- 
•<^  «  the  e  a  owned  wholly  or  partially,  d  - 
'^nru  directly  at  the  time  by  nationals 
^^J   nnited  states,  if  such  claims  are  sub- 
"'.t'S^  to   he  commission  within  such  period 
■"  ^pi^t  v  the  Commission  by  notice  pub- 
'^J^\n  the  Federal  Register  (which  period 
'llnnoilenune   than    elght^een    months 
T^r  s     H    publication,    within    sixty    days 
C  th^enactment  of  this  title  or  of  leglsla- 
■^      m.klnK  appropriations  to  the  Commls- 
Uon  "^;''"  f„;^  ,  Jf  administrative  expenses 
''"""J^edn  carrying  out  it*  functions  under 
M   mfe  wh    hever  date  Is  later.    In  making 
,t  det  rml   atlon  with  respect  to  the  validity 
fnd  amomu  of  claims  and  value  of  propert  es. 

ITZ  interests  taken,  the  Commlss  on 
:?in.ke  into  account  the  basis  of  valuation 
m^  npropnate  to  the  property  and  equ ita- 
Tlolue  cl.ilmant.  Including  but  not  11m- 
uilTo     n  fair  market  value.  (11)  book  value. 

m,  going  concern  value,  or  (Iv)  cost  of  re- 

P'*,X' The  CommL-^slon  shall  receive  and  de- 
termine in  accordance  with  applicable  sub- 
Si  e  law.  including  International  law. 
S  amount  and  validity  of  clalnis  by  n 
Monals  of  the  United  SUites  against  the  Gov- 
ernmen  of  Cuba  arising  since  January  1. 
losHor  disability  or  death  resulting  from 
illou.  taken  by  or  under  the  authority  of 
Se  Gov.-rnment  of  Cuba,  If  such  claims  are 

ubmltted  to  the  Commission  within  the  pe- 
rS  established    by   the  Commission  under 

ubsectlon  (a,,  or  within  six  months  after 
the  date  the  claims  first  arose  (as  deter- 
mined by  the  Commission),  whichever  date 
last  occurs 


"(d)  The  amount  of  any  claim  covered  by 
subsection  (b)  or  (c)  of  this  section  shall  be 
calculated  on  the  basis  of  the  total  loss 
suffered  by  such  corporation,  association,  or 
other  entity,  and  shall  bear  the  same  pro- 
portion to  such  loss  as  the  ownership  Interest 
of  the  claimant  at  the  time  of  loss  bears  to 
the  entire  ownership  Interest  thereof. 


■Oivnership  of  claims 
•Sec  504  (a)  A  claim  shaU  not  be  con- 
cldered  under  section  503(a)  of  this  title  un- 
Ss  the  property  on  which  the  claim  was 
:^ed  w  J  oJned  Wholly  or  Partlally^  ^^«f^ 
or  indirectly  by  a  national  of  the  Unl^ 
sL'es  on  the  date  of  the  loss  and  unless 
the  claim  has  been  held  by  one  or  more  na- 
Uonals  of  the  United  St^^«  ,f°^"^^°7^y 
thereafter  until  the  date  of  filing  with  the 
Commission.  x  w      «^ 

• ,  b )  A  claim  for  disability  shaU  not  be  con- 
Bldered  under  section  603(b)  of  this  tlUe 
unless  tiled  by  or  on  behalf  of  the  disabled 
person  A  claim  for  death  under  ""Ch  sec- 
Uon  shall  not  be  considered  unless  filed  by  or 
on  behalf  of  the  widow  or  widower,  child  or 
parents  of  the  deceased  person. 
••Corporate  claims 
"Sec  505  (a)  A  claim  under  section  503(a) 
of  this  title  based  upon  an  ownership  Inter- 
est m  any  corporation,  association  or  other 
entity  which  is  a  national  of  the  United 
States  shall  not  be  considered. 

■•,b,  A  claim  under  section  603(a)  of  this 
title  based  upon  a  direct  ownership  Interest 
in  a  corporation,  association,  or  other  entity 
for  loss  shall  be  considered,  subject  to  the 
other  provisions  of  this  title.  If  such  corpo- 
ration,  association,   or   other   etitlty  on   the 
date  of  the  loss  was  not  a  national  of  the 
United    States,    without    regard    to   the    per 
centum  of  ownership  vested  In  the  claimant. 
■•(cl   A  claim  under  section  503(a)  of  this 
title  based  upon  an  Indirect  ownership  ta- 
terest  In  a  corporation,  association,  or  oOier 
entity  for  loss  shall  be  considered,  subject  to 
the  o'ther  provisions  of  this  title,  only  If  at 
least  25  per  centum  of  the  entire  ownership 
Interest  thereof  at  the  time  of  such  loss  was 
vested  In  nationals  of  the  United  StetM. 


"Offsets 
"Sic    606.  In  determining  the  amount  of 
any  claim,  the  Commission  shall  deduct  all 
amounts  the  claimant  has  received  from  any 
source  on  account  of  the  same  loss  or  losses. 
"Action  of  Commission  vnth  respect  to  claims 
"Sec   507  The  Commission  shall  certify  to 
each  individual  who  has  filed  a  claim  under 
this   title    the    amount    determined    by    the 
Commission  to  be  the  loss  or  damage  suffered 
by  the  claimant  which  Is  covered  by  this  title. 
The  commission  shall  certify  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  such  amount  and  the  basic  In- 
formation underlying  that  amount. 
••Transfer  of  records 
"Sk:     508.    The    Secretary    of    State    shall 
transfer  or  otherwise  make  available  to  the 
commission    such    records    and    documents 
relating  to  claims  authorized  by  this  as  may 
be  required  by  the  Commission  in  carrying 
out  Its  functions  under  this  title. 
"Ajrplication  of  other  laws 
"Sec    509.  To  the  extent  they  are  not  In- 
consistent with  the  provisions  of  tWs  title 
the  following  provisions  of  title  I  of  this  Act 
shall  be  applicable  to  this  title:  Subsections 
(b).  (c),  (d),  (e).  (h).  and  (])  of  section  4; 
subsection  (f )  of  section  7. 

"Settlement  period 
"Sec   610   The  Commission  shall  complete 
its  affairs  In  connection  with  the  settlement 
of  claims  pursuant  to  this  title  not  later  than 
three  years  following  the  final  date  for  the 
filing  of  claims  as  provided  In  section  503(a) 
of  this  title  or  following  the  enactment  of 
legislation    making    appropriations    to    the 
(^mmlSBlon  for  payment  of   administrative 
expenses  Incurred  In  carrying  out  its  func- 
tions under  this  title,  whichever  date  Is  later. 
"Appropriations 
"Sec    511    There  are  hereby  authorized  to 
be  appropriated  such  sums,   not   to  exceed 
»760  000,  as  may  be  necessary  to  enable  the 
Cominlssion    to    pay    Its    administrative    ex- 
penses incurred  in  carrying  out  its  functions 
under  this  title. 

"Separability 
"Sec  612  If  any  provision  of  this  Act,  or 
the  application  thereof  to  any  person  or  clr- 
^tances,  shall  be  held  Invalid,  the  re- 
mainder of  the  Act.  or  the  application  of 
such  provision  to  other  persons  or  circum- 
stances, shall  not  be  affected." 


Thomas]  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  conferees  on  the  disagreeing  vo^ 
of  the  two  Houses  on  the  biU  H.R.  li^ae. 
the  independent  offices  appropriation 
bill,  1965,  have  until  midnight  to  file  a 
conference  report. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Okla- 
homa? 

There  was  no  objection. 


The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  re- 
consider was  laid  on  the  table. 

Mr  BONNER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  revise  and 
extend  my  remarks  following  the  passage 
of  the  bill  S.  927.  and  my  remarks  on  the 
bUlS.  2701.  „       ,  .. 

Mr.  TOLLEFSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
make  the  same  request. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  North 
Carolina  and  the  gentleman  from  Wash- 
ington? 

There  was  no  objection. 

INDEPENDENT  OFFICES  APPRO- 
PRIATION BILL 
Mr    ALBERT.     Mr.  Speaker,  on  be- 
half of  the  gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr 


PROTECTING  HEADS  OF  FOREIGN 
STATES 
Mr  WILLIS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  for  the  immediate 
consideration  of  the  bill  (S.  1917)  to  pro- 
vide authority  to  protect  heads  of  for- 
eign states  and  other  officials. 

May  I  say  that  this  bill  provides  au- 
thority to  protect  heads  of  foreign  states 
comparable,  let  us  say.  to  the  President 
of  the  United  States,  traveling  abroad, 
or  foreign  ministers,  comparable,  may  I 
say.  to  our  Secretary  of  State  traveling 
abroad.  This  is  brought  about  by  the 
assassination  of  President  Kennedy. 
The  House  passed  an  identical  bill,  U.K. 
7651  on  May  4.  and  the  Senate  passed  an 
identical  bill.  The  purpose  here  is  to  ap- 
prove the  Senate  bill. 

The  purpose  of  the  bill  is  to  provide  the 
Department  of  State  with  additional  au- 
thority necessary  to  enable  it  to  dis- 
charge its  responsibilities  in  safeguard- 
ing certain  distinguished  foreign  offlc^ls 
who  visit  in  the  United  States  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Goverrunent  of  the  Umted 
States. 

The  bill  does  three  things: 
First  It  amends  section  11,  title  18. 
united  States  Code,  to  make  it  a  Federal 
offense  to  assault  the  head  of  a  foreign 
state  or  of  a  foreign  government  or  a 
foreign  minister.  At  present  this  sec- 
tion protects  ambassadors  and  other  pub- 
lic ministers. 

Second.  It  amends  section  1114  of  title 
18  United  States  Code,  to  make  it  a  Fed- 
eral offense  to  kill  security  officers  of  the 
Department  of  State  and  the  Foreign 
Service  while  engaged  in  the  Perform- 
ance of  official  duties  or  on  account  ofthe 
performance  of  official  duties.  This 
would  automatically  make  it  a  Federal 
offense  to  assault  such  personnel—sec- 
tion 111,  title  18.  United  States  Code— 

Third   It  authorizes  security  officers  of 
the  Department  of  State  and  the  Foreign 
Service— who  are  already  authorized  to 
carry  firearms  to  protect  certain  natiorml 
and  foreign  dignitaries— title  5.  unitea 
States  code,  section  I'^O^-to  arrest  with- 
out  a  warrant  persons  violatirig  title  18, 
United  States  Code,  section  HI  or  112  in 
their  presence,  or  if  they  have  reasonable 
grounds  to  believe  that  the  person  to  be 
arrested  has  committed  or  is  committing 
such  offense. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  genUeman  from 
Louisiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
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America  in  Congrest  assembled.  That  sec- 
tion 112  of  title  18,  United  States  Code,  Is 
amended  to  read  em  follows 

'■}  112.  Aasaultlng  certain  foreign  diplomatic 
and  othtr  offlcial  personnel 
"Whoever  aasaults.  stnlces,  wounds,  im- 
prisons, or  offers  vlnJence  to  the  person  of 
.i  head  of  foreign  state  or  foreign  govern- 
ment, foreign  minister,  ambassador  or  other 
public  minister.  In  Yiol.itum  of  the  law  of 
nations,  ahall  be  aned  not  mure  than  $5.0(X). 
or  Imprlaoned  not  more  than  three  years  or 
both. 

"Whoever,  In  the  commission  of  any  such 
acts,    uses    a   deadly   or   dangerous    weapon, 
shall  be  fined  not  more  than  SIO.OOO.  or  im- 
prisoned not  more  than  ten  years,  or  both  " 
Sec.  2.  The  analysi*  m  chapter  7.  title  18. 
United  States  Code,  is  amended  by  deleting 
112.  Assaulting  public  minister" 
and  Inserting  In  ll«u  thereof 
"112.  Assaulting  certain   foreign   diplomatic 
and  other  offlcfci!  personnel" 
Sec.    3.    Section    lIU    ..f    title    18.    United 
States   Code.    Is   amended    bv    in.sertlng   im- 
mediately before  "while  engaged  In  the  per- 
formance of  his  official  duties."  the  follow- 
ing:  "or  any  security  officer  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  State  or  the  Foreign  Service." 

Sec.  4.  The  Act  of  June  28.  1955  ich  n'3 
69  Stat.  188:  5  use,  170e,  is  amended  by 
adding  a  new  section  at  the  end  thereof  to 
read  as  follows: 

"Sec  2.  Security  officers  ..f  the  Department 
of  State  and  the  PDrelgn  Service  engaged  In 
the  performance  o£  the  duties  prescribed  in 
section  1  of  this  Act  are  empowered  to  arrest 
without  warrant  and  deliver  into  cusuidy  any 
person  violating  section  111  ,,t  112  of  tlUe 
18,  United  States  Code,  in  their  presence  or 
if  they  have  reasonable  grounds  to  believe 
that  the  person  to  be  arrested  has  committed 
jr  is  committing  such  «  violation  " 

Sec.  5.  Nothing  contained  in  this  Act  shall 
create  immunity  from  criminal  prosecution 
under  any  laws  In  any  SUte,  Commonwealth 
of  Puerto  Rico,  terrltorv,  p<j«session  or  the 
District  of  Columbia. 


Mr.  GROSS  This  Is  a  bill  that  the 
House  previously  passed? 

Mr  WILLIS      That  is  rii^-ht. 

The  SPKAKKR  Ls  there  objection  t«) 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Loui- 
siana.' 

There  was  no  objection 

The  Senate*  amendments  were  con- 
cur i-ed  m 

A  motion  to  reconsider  wa-s  laid  on 
the  table 


August  12 


MARKETIxVG  AREA  OF  BONNEVILLE 
POWFJl  ADMINISTRATION 

Mr  SISK  Mr  Speaker,  by  direction 
of  the  Committee  on  Rules,  I  call  up 
House  Resolution  818  and  ask  fur  us 
immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Resolved.  That  Immediately  upon  the 
adoption  of  this  resolution  the  bill  (S  1007  i 
to  guarantee  electric  consumers  In  the  Pa- 
cific Northwest  first  call  on  electric  energy 
generated  at  Federal  hydroelectric  plants  In 
that  region  and  to  guarantee  electric  con- 
sumers In  other  regions  refiprocal  priority, 
and  for  other  purposes  with  House  amend- 
ments theret<-),  be  and  the  same  Is  hereby 
uiken  from  the  Speaker's  Lible;  that  the 
House  insists  on  its  amendments  to  said  bill 
and  agrees  to  the  further  conference  re- 
quested by  the  Senate  on  the  disagreeing 
Mjtes   thereon 


The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read  a  third 
tune,  was  read  the  third  time  and  pa-ssed 
and  a  motion  to  reconsider  wa^  laid  on 
the  table. 


OTHER  COMMERCL\L  TRANSAC- 
TIONS. DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA 
CODE 

Mr.  WILLIS.  Mr  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  take  from  the 
Speaker's  desk  the  bill  'HR.  11466'  to 
enact  subtitle  H.  'Other  Commercial 
Transactions,"  of  title  28.  Commercial 
Instruments  and  Trarisactions,  "  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  Code,  and  for  other 
purposes,  with  Senate  amendments 
thereto,  and  concur  in  the  Senate 
amendments. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  amend- 
ments, as  follows: 

Page  5,  line  28,  after  "wages,"  insert  "upon 
conviction". 

Page  17,  line  15,  ttrske  out  of"  the  first 
time  it  appears  and  Insert '  or  ' 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Loui- 
siana? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr  Speaker,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  the  amendments  are 
germane  to  this  bill? 

Mr.  WILLIS.  Tbej  are  germane;  they 
are  grammatical  changes  and  technical 
changes. 


Mr  SISK  Mr  Speaker.  I  yield  30 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
iMr  Brown  I  and  pending  that.  I  yield 
my.self  such  time  as  I  may  consume 

Mr  Speaker.  House  Resolution  818.  a.s 
indicated  by  the  reading  of  the  Clerk,  will 
permit  the  appointment  of  conferees  on 
the  part  of  the  House  and  conferees  on 
the  part  of  the  Senate  to  sit  down  and 
work  out  differences  pertaining  to  this 
particular  piece  of   legislation 

Mr  Speaker,  it  is  my  understanding 
that  since  the  last  conference  broke  down 
there  has  bt^en  general  agreement 

Tlierefore.  I  would  hope  that  the  reso- 
lution Ls  adopted  and  that  conferees  will 
be  appointed  so  that  they  may  expedi- 
tiously proceed  to  a  settlement  of  this 
i.ssue 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  re.serve  the  balance  of 
my  time 

Mr  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr  Spejiker.  I 
yield  myself  such   time  as  I  may  con- 

sum*' 

Mr  Speaker,  as  the  gentleman  from 
California  Mr  Sisk  1  explained.  House 
Resolution  818  simply  provides  that  the 
Senate  bill  S  1007.  a  measure  to  guar- 
antee electric  consumers  in  the  Pacific 
Northwest  hrst  call  on  electric  energy 
generated  at  Federal  hydroelectric  plants 
m  that  remon  and  to  guarantee  electric 
consumers  m  other  re" ions  reciprocal 
priority,  and  for  other  purposes,  be  sent 
to  conference  because  of  the  adoption 
of  an  amendment,  the  WestliUid  amend- 
ment, in  the  Hou.se 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Wcstland  amend- 
ment in  the  opinion  of  most  Members  of 
the  House  r^-p:  fsented  a  very  impor- 
tant improvement  in  the  bill.  But  there 
wa.s  some  question  at  that  time  as  to 
whether  or  not  it  would  be  acceptable  to 
the  other  body.  There  was  considerable 
delay  in  the  consideration  of  this  resolu- 
tion. 


Finally,    there    was    an    a«reem-.4 

worked  out.  as  I  understand  it  as^T? 
protection  tliat  would  be  afforded  in  ^^ 
bill  as  a  result  of  the  wording  based 
the  Westland  amendment  and  that  t? 
amendment  has  been  found  satisfactir! 
by  all  parties  concerned  in  the  issue 

For  that  reason,  Mr.  Speaker  we  havp 
this  resolution  pending  before  us  todav 
which  would  simply  .send  the  bill  s  ion? 
to  conference  for  final  redrafting  of  th 
lei.:islation  ^^ 

Mr.  SAYI.OR  Mr.  Speaker  will  th» 
gentleman  vidd?  ^^ 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  I  yield  to  tho 
u-entleman  from  Pennsylvania 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  just 
want  to  say.  as  a  former  conft-ree  on  this 
bill,  that  while  the  Department  has 
worked  out  some  language  which  is  satis 
factory  to  the  Interior  Department  some 
of  us  who  were  conferees  and  who  in  all 
probability  will  be  conferees  again  are 
going  to  insist  that  the  Hou.se  position 
be  maintained. 

Many  Members  who  voted  for  that 
bill  in  the  hrst  instance  said  that  the 
only  reason  they  did  so  was  because  the 
Westland  amendment  was  added 
Speaking  for  myself  as  a  conferee,  I  ex- 
pect to  maintain  the  position  of  the 
House  and  to  see  to  it  that  the  West- 
land  amendment  is  kept  in  the  bill. 

Mr  BROWN  of  Ohio.  I  would  like  to 
say  to  the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania 
that  it  ha.s  been  my  understanding  that 
the  conferees  will  accept  the  Westland 
amendment  or  lanL:uage  that  will  put 
into  effect  the  wording  of  the  Westland 
iimendmeni  to  the  satisfactujii  of  all 
concerned.  For  that  reason,  the  action 
was  taken  by  the  Rules  Committee  to 
bring  this  resolution  to  the  floor  of  the 
House  because  there  was  a  strong  feel- 
ing that  the  jwsition  of  the  Hou.se  con- 
ferees should  be  supported  and  the  fur- 
ther fact  that  the  House  had  over- 
whelmingly taken  that  position.  The 
CommitU'e  on  Rules  had  not  called  up 
the  resolution  because  of  the  feeling 
that  the  Hou.se  insisted  upon  supporting 
the  position  of  the  House  conferees,  as 
mentioned  by  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania 

Mr  HOSMER  Mr  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr    BROWN  of  Ohio.     I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  California,  very  quickly. 
Mr.  HOSMER.     It  is  my  understand- 
ing, along  with  that  of  the  genetleman 

from  Pennsylvania   f  Mr.  S.ayi.or  : 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  I  cannot  hear 
the  gentleman. 

Mr  HOSMER.  It  is  my  understand- 
ing', along  with  that  of  tiie  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  IMr.  S.^vroRl,  that 
tiiere  may  not  be  the  degree  of  unanim- 
ity with  respect  to  what  the  provisions 
of  this  bill  should  be  that  some  people 
a.ssume  I  want  to  ask  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  if  that  Ls  a  fact,  and  let  me 

get 

Mr    BROWN  of  Ohio.     Let  me  say  to 

the  gentleman 

Mr  HOSMER  Let  me  get  to  the 
question 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Ask  the  ques- 
tion. 

Mr.  HOSMER.  If  there  is  still  con- 
siderable dispute  as  to  what  its  terms 
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v,n,iid  be  in  the  opinion  of  the  gentle- 
roan  from  Ohio,  should  this  matter  go  to 

"^l^rBROWrorOhio.     wen.  now.  I 
■irTpuswer  that  question  by  saying  that 
le  gentleman    from    Ohio,    as    I   have 
Ztid  before,  has  been  informed  by  in- 
prested  imrties  in  this  matter  on  both 
Ss  including  the  author  of  the  West- 
land 'amendment  and  by  others,  that  a 
S^tisfactoiv  agreement  has  been  or  will 
Z  worked  out  on  tliis  matter.     For  that 
reason  I  have  had  no  question  whatso- 
ever about  it.  ^,  , 
Does    tliat    answer    the    gentleman's 

'^^Sr.'^HOSMER.  If  the  gentleman  will 
v't-ld  further,  no,  it  does  not. 
■'mv  question  was,  assuming  that  that 
Information  was  incorrect  and  that  there 
does  exist  yet  disagreement,  in  the  opin- 
ion of  the  "gentleman  from  Ohio,  should, 
ntveitheless.  this  resolution  be  passed 
and  the  bill  .sent  to  conference?  Does 
the  gentleman  .so  recommend? 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Oliio.  If  the  informa- 
tion is  incorrect  and  the  bill  is  not  in 
proper  form.  I  would  not  be  in  favor  of 
sending  it  to  conference.  I  did  not  go 
on  the  assumption  the  information  upon 
which  I  base  my  conclusion  is  incorrect, 
because  I  checked  carefully  before  I  took 
action,  and  I  have  been  assured  this 
legi-slat:on  will  be  m  proper  form  and 
sati.sfactory  to  the  House. 

Mr  HOSMER.  I  want  the  gentleman 
to  understand  I  am  not  accusing  anybody 
of  misinforming  anyone.  However,  the 
situation  might  liave  changed  since  this 
.matter  wa-s  up  in  the  Rules  Committee. 

Mr  BROWN  of  Ohio.  There  has  been 
no  chanue  m  the  last  24  hours,  or  I  would 
have  been  informed. 

Mr  SISK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move  the 
previous  question. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr.  Al- 
bert .  The  question  is  on  the  resolu- 
tion. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table 

Tlie  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Without 
objection,  the  Chair  appoints  the  fol- 
lo'Aii-  conferees:  Messrs.  Aspinall. 
Rogers  of   Texas,   Haley,   Saylor,  and 

WESTI  .fND. 

Tiieie  was  no  objection. 
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Mr     ONEIl.L.     Mr.    Speaker.    I    ask 

unaiiimoiis  con.sent  that  the  Committee 
on  Rules  may  have  until  midnight  to- 
night to  flic  a  report. 

Tlie  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Massacliusetts? 

Tliere  was  no  objection. 


.^MENDING  SECTION  402(d>   OF  THE 
FFPERAL  FOOD.  DRUG.  AND  COS- 
METIC ACT  I 
Mr.  O  NEILL.    Mr.  Speaker,  by  direc- 
tion of  the  Committee  on  Rules  I  call  up 
House  Resolution  819  and  ask  for  Its  Im- 
mediate consideration. 


The    Clerk 
follows: 

Resolved,  That  upon  the  adoption  of  this 
resolution  It  shall  be  in  order  to  move  that 
the  House  resolve  itself  into  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union 
for  the  consideration  of  the  bill  (H.R.  4731) 
to  amend  section  402(d)  of  the  Federal  Food, 
Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act.  After  general  de- 
bate, which  shall  be  confined  to  the  bill  and 
shall  continue  not  to  exceed  one  hour,  to 
be  equally  divided  and  controlled  by  the 
chairman  and  ranking  minority  member  of 
the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce,  the  bill  shall  be  read  for  amend- 
ment under  the  flve-minut€  rule.  At  the 
conclusion  of  the  consideration  of  the  bill 
for  amendment,  the  Committee  shall  rise  and 
report  the  bill  to  the  House  with  such 
amendments  as  may  have  been  adopted,  and 
the  previous  question  shall  be  considered  as 
ordered  on  the  bill  and  amendments  thereto 
to  final  passage  without  intervening  motion 
except  one  motion  to  recommit, 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  shall 
yield  one-half  hour  to  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio,  Mr.  Brown,  pending  which 
I  yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  require. 
House  Resolution  819  provides  for  con- 
sideration of  H.R.  4731.  a  bill  to  amend 
section  402 <d)  of  the  Federal  Food,  Drug, 
and  Cosmetic  Act.  The  resolution  pro- 
vides an  open  rule  with  1  hour  of  gen- 
eral debate. 

When  the  Pure  Food  and  Drug  Act  was 
enacted  in  1906,  it  contained  a  provision 
deeming  confectionery  to  be  adulterated 
if  it  contained  certain  ingredients  dele- 
terious or  detrimental  to  health,  or  any 
vinous,  malt,  or  spirituous  liquor  or  com- 
pound or  narcotic  drug. 

In  1938.  this  prohibition  was  expanded 
so  that  under  section  402(d)  of  the  act, 
confectionery  bearing  or  containing  any 
nonnutritive  substance  or  article,  with 
certain  specified  exceptions,  is  automati- 
cally deemed  adulterated. 

In  1958,  the  act  was  again  amended 
but  no  change  was  made  in  section 
402(d). 

Existing  law  in  this  area  presents 
somewhat  of  an  anomaly.  Certain  addi- 
tives may  be  used  by  the  canning,  frozen 
food,  baking,  bottling,  and  preserving 
segments  of  the  food  industry — even  the 
baby  foods  industry— but  these  sub- 
stances may  not  be  used  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  candy. 

H.R.  4731  would  amend  the  act  so  as 
to  eliminate  those  provisions  in  that  sec- 
tion (402(d)  )  so  as  to  eliminate  those 
provisions  which  deem  confectionery  to 
be  adulterated  if  it  bears  or  contains  any 
nonnutritive  article  or  substance  except 
authorized  coloring,  harmless  flavoring, 
or  certain  harmless  resinous  glazes.  This 
will  place  the  confectionery  industry  on 
the  same  basis  as  other  segments  of  the 
food  Industry  and  will  permit  that  in- 
dustry to  use  in  the  manufacture  of 
candy,  food  additives  cleared  for  safety 
under  the  food  additives  amendment. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  the  adoption  of 
House  Resolution  819. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 
Mr.  Speaker.  House  Resolution  819,  as 
the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts  has 
explained,  makes  in  order  the  considera- 
tion of  H.R.  4731.  which  is  a  rather 
simple  but  important  measure.   It  simply 


permits  under  the  law  the  lise  of  certain 
food  extracts  in  the  manufacture  of 
candy  that  is  already  permitted  under 
the  Pure  Food  and  Drug  Act  to  be  used 
in  the  production  and  manufacture  of 
foodstuffs  and  similar  materials  used  for 
human  consumption. 

There  is  no  reason  why  this  legislation 
should  not  have  been  enacted  a  long 
while  ago  as  a  benefit  to  the  candy  in- 
dustry. It  will  be  a  big  benefit  and  not 
injure  the  general  public. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  no  further  re- 
quests for  time. 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
the  previous  question. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  resolution. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 


MARKING  OF  STEEL  CONTAINERS 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  direc- 
tion of  the  Committee  on  Rules,  I  call 
up  House  Resolution  817,  and  ask  for  its 
immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as 
follows : 

Resolved,  That  upon  the  adoption  of  this 
resolution  it  shall  be  in  order  to  move  that 
the  House  resolve  itself  Into  the  Committee 
of    the    Whole    House   on    the   State   of   the 
Union  for  the  consideration  of  the  bill  (H.R. 
5673 )  to  prohibit  the  introduction  Into  inter- 
state  commerce   of   any   shipping   container 
manufactured  in  the  United  States  from  im- 
ported steel  unless  the  container  is  marked 
so  as  to  indicate  the  country  of  origin  of  the 
steel.     After  general  debate,  which  shall  be 
confined  to  the  bill  and  shall  continue  not 
to   exceed   one   hour,   to  be  equally   divided 
and  controlled  by  the  chairman  and  rank- 
ing minority  member  of  the  Committee  on 
Interstate   and   Foreign  Commerce,   the  bill 
shall  be  read  for  amendment  tmder  the  five- 
minute  rule.    At  the  conclusion  of  the  con- 
sideration  of  the   bill   for  amendment,   the 
Committee  shall  rise  and  report  the  bill  to 
the   House   with   such   amendments   as  may 
have  been  adopted,  and  the  previous  ques- 
tion shall  be  considered  as  ordered  on  the 
bill  and  amendments  thereto  to  final  passage 
without  intervening  motion  except  one  mo- 
tion to  recommit. 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume,  and 
at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks  I  shall 
yield  30  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  [Mr. Brown], 

Mr.  Speaker,  House  Resolution  817 
provides  for  consideration  of  H.R.  5673, 
a  bill  to  prohibit  the  introduction  into 
interstate  commerce  of  any  shipping 
container  manufactured  in  the  United 
States  from  imported  steel  unless  the 
container  is  marked  so  as  to  indicate  the 
country  of  origin  of  the  steel.  The  reso- 
lution provides  an  open  rule  with  1  hour 
of  general  debate. 

H.R.  5673  would,  in  effect: 

First.  Require  steel  shipping  contain- 
ers manufactured  in  the  United  States 
chiefly  from  imported  steel  to  be  marked 
with  the  country  of  origin  of  the  steel. 

Second.  Require  every  manufacturer 
to  maintain  proper  records  showing  the 
origin  of  the  steel  used  In  all  such  con- 
tainers made  by  him. 

Third.  Provide  for  enforcement  by  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission  pursuant  to 
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Its  powers  under  the  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission Act  to  prevent  the  commission  of 
unfair  methods  of  competition  and  un- 
fair or  deceptive  acts  or  practices  in  com- 
merce. 

Fourth.  Provide  for  Imposition  of  cer- 
tain sanctions.  Including  criminal  pen- 
alties, for  violations. 

The  main  objectives  of  the  bill  are  to 
permit  buyers  of  steel  shipping  contain- 
ers to  know  when  imported  steel  is  used 
In  the  manufacture  of  these  containers 
and  to  promote  the  use  of  steel  produced 
in  this  country. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  urge  the  adoption  of 
House  Resolution  817 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  parlia- 
mentary Inquiry? 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  tMr.  Al- 
bert) .     The  gentleman  will  state  it. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Is  it  the  purpose  after 
the  adoption  of  these  rules  to  go  back  to 
the  bills  in  the  order  in  which  the  bills 
are  adopted? 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Of 
course,  the  distinguished  gentleman  from 
Arkansas  [Mr.  H.ahrisI.  the  chairman  of 
the  Committee  cffi  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce,  which  has  reported  many  of 
the  bills  to  come  up,  will  have  control  of 
that.  I  assimie  the  bills  will  come  up  in 
the  order  in  which  the  rules  have  been 
adopted. 

Mr.  GROSS.  The  Chair  is  speaking  of 
the  two  bills.  When  you  get  off  the.se 
two  bills,  they  leave  the  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
plan  is  to  take  vip  the  rules  on  all  of  thf 
bills  from  the  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce 

Mr.  GROSS.  And  then  call  the  bills  in 
the  order  in  which  the  bills  have  been 
adopted? 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  That  i.s 
the  plan,  although  that  i.s  up  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Arkansas,  the  chairman  of 
the  committee. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio  Mr  Speaker.  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  con- 
sume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  the  prentleman  from 
Massachusetts  ha.s  explained,  House  Res- 
olution 817  makes  in  ordt-r  the  consider- 
ation of  H.R.  5673.  a  bill  from  the  House 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce,  which  v.ould  provide  that  It 
will  be  illegal  to  ship  in  interstate  com- 
merce any  shipping  container  manufac- 
tured in  the  United  States  from  imported 
steel  unless  such  container  is  plainly 
marked  so  as  to  indicate  the  country  of 
origin  of  the  steel 

This  is  a  piece  of  legislation  that  has 
been  urgently  requested  by  the  steel  in- 
dustry of  the  United  States,  by  the  u-sers 
of  these  containers,  the  manufacturers 
of  steel,  and  by  American  labor  organi- 
zations. It  Is  a  constructive  measure 
for  the  benefit  of  American  industr>', 
American  commerce,  and  American 
labor. 

The  biU,  as  I  understand  it,  was  re- 
ported unanimously  from  the  Committee 
on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce 
and  was  reported  unanimously  by  tlie 
Committee  on  Rules. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  no  requests  for 
time,  and  yield  back  the  balance  of  my 
time. 


Mr.   O'NEILL      Mr    Spt^ker,    I   move 

the  previous  question  on  the  resolution. 
The  previous  question  was  ordered 
The     SPEAKER     pro     U-mjKjre     'Mr. 

ALBERT'       The  question  is  on  agreeing  to 

the  resolution 
The  resolution  wa.s  agreed  to 
A  motion  to  recori-sider  was  laid  on  the 

table. 


CLAIMS      OF      SH.ARKHOLIJERS      OF 
GENERAL   DYtlSTUPF  CORP 

Mr  SMITH  of  Vir-;inui  Mr  Sin-aker. 
I  call  up  the  re.SDluLlnn  H  Res  836 
providing  for  con.sideratlon  of  S  14.t1.  a 
bill  to  amend  section  41'ai  of  the  Trad- 
ing With  the  Enemy  .Act.  by  direction  of 
the  Committee  on  Rules  and  a.sk  for  its 
immediate  consideration 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  a-s 
follows: 

Rf'iolrfd .  Tfi.it  upon  the  .id' >ptii .11  of  thl.s 
resolution  it  shiiH  be  in  order  to  move  that 
the  House  resolve  it.self  Into  the  Committee 
of  the  \Vhi>le  Hou.se  on  the  State  of  the 
Union  for  the  con.siderwtion  of  the  bill  (S 
14.t1i  to  amend  section  41 1  ai  of  the  TradlnR 
With  the  Enemy  Act  After  general  debate, 
which  shall  be  confined  to  the  bill  and  shall 
continue  not  to  exceed  one  hour,  to  be 
equally  divided  .ind  controlled  by  the  chalr- 
m.m  and  runklni?  minority  member  of  the 
Committee  on  Interstitte  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce, the  bin  shall  be  read  for  amendment 
under  the  flve-mlniite  rule  At  the  conclu- 
sion of  the  consideration  of  the  bill  for 
amendment,  the  CornnUttee  shall  rise  and 
report  the  bill  to  the  House  with  such 
amendments  :us  nuiy  h.ive  been  ad'>pt<»d.  and 
the  previous  question  shall  be  considered  as 
ordered  on  the  bill  and  amendments  thereto 
to  rinal  passage  without  Intervening  mritlon 
except  one  motion  to  recommit 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Virginia  Mr  Speaker. 
this  resolution  makes  in  order  the  bill. 
S  14,51  It  is  a  Senate  bill  to  amend  the 
TradiniZ  With  the  Enemy  Act.  This 
ahse.s  out  of  the  claims  of  the  .share- 
holders of  the  General  Dyestuff  Corp 
which  was  a  foreign  enemy-owned  cor- 
poration that  wa.s  .seized  under  the  Trad- 
ing With  the  Enemy  .-let  duriiiK  the  last 
war  The  .shareholders  of  the  corpora- 
tion have  certain  claims  that  they  wi.sh  Ui 
have  considered  by  the  Court  of  Claims 
After  a  uo<xl  deal  of  back  and  forth  ne- 
gotiations acMHit  It.  the  committee  came 
to  the  conclusion  that  the  best  way  U> 
settle  the.se  claims  w;us  to  let  the  Court 
of  Claims  have  jurisdiction  to  consider 
and  det^-rmine  the  validity  of  the  claims 
and  do  what  was  necessary 

Mr  Speaker  I  know  of  no  objection  to 
the  bill  Tliere  wa.s  no  objection  to  it 
when  It  came  befcjre  the  Committee  on 
Rules  and  when  It  \*as  reported  out  of  tlie 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  P'orelgn 
Commerce 

Mr  Sp«'aker.  I  yield  sucli  tim»-  as  he 
may  desire  to  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
I  Mr  Brown  i  if  he  de.sires  to  make  a 
statement  on  the  rule 

Mr  BROWN  of  Ohio  Mr  Sjieaker, 
I  wish  only  to  add  that  It  Is  my  under- 
standing the  bill.  S  1451.  wa.s  reixjrted 
out  of  the  Committee  on  Interstate-  and 
Foreign  Commerce  by  a  unanimous  vote 
The  purp<j.se  of  the  bill  is  to  correct  a 
situation  that  resulted  from  a  recent 
court  decision  .so  as  to  permit  the  lnt«^r- 


Claim.' 


m 


ested   parties   to   go   Into   the  Court  of 
s  without  prejudice. 
The  rule  was  reported  out  of  the  Com 
ittee  on  Rules  by  a  unanimous  vote 
I  know  of  no  opposition  to  the  measun. 

or  to  the  rule.  ^^ 

Mr  Speaker,  I  yield  back  the  balanc* 
of  my  lime. 

Mr  SMITH  of  Virginia  Mr.  Speaker 
I  move  the  previous  question  on  the 
resolution. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  resolution. 

The  question  was  taken. 

Mr  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  object  to 
the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a  quorum  is 
not  present,  and  make  the  point  of  order 
that  a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  gen- 
tleman from  Mi.ssouri  objects  to  the  vote 
on  the  ground  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present  and  makes  the  point  of  order 
that  a  (luorum  is  not  present  Evidently 
a  quorum  is  not  pre.sent. 

The  Doorkeeper  will  close  the  doors, 
the  Sergeant  at  .Arms  will  notify  absent 
Memb«'rs.  and  the  Clerk  will  call  the  roll 

The  question  was  taken;  and  there 
were — yeas  375.  nays  3,  not  voting  52,  as 
follows; 

[Roll  No  219] 

YE.\S     375 
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Abbltt 

Celler 

F\ilton.  Tean. 

Abele 

('han.tjerlaln 

Fuqua 

Abernethy 

Chelf 

Ct  iiiagher 

Adair 

Chenoweth 

Oarmatz 

Addabbo 

Claiicy 

G.iry 

Albert 

Clark 

G.it'hlngs 

Andi'r«i)n 

C\A\i!ien. 

Ce.almo 

Andrews.  Ala 

Don  H 

01bb(ji;« 

Andrews, 

Claws.. n.  Del 

(ir.bert 

N   Dak 

Cleveland 

Oler.n 

Arends 

Cnllte 

Cronzalet 

.\Ahbroolc 

( '"^ilcy 

Ooodell 

Ashley 

Curbett 

Ooodllr.g 

.\«*hriu're 

Corman 

Ornbowskl 

Aaplnall 

Cramer 

Grant 

Auch;iiclo>» 

CxmnlnRham 

C.ree:..  Oreg 

Ayre« 

Curtm 

Green.  Pa 

Baker 

Curtis 

GrifBn 

Baldwin 

l>addrirlo 

c.rifflths 

Barrett 

DafTUe 

Grow" 

Barry 

Da:  lol-i 

Griivcr 

Bate* 

Davis,  Oa 

Oiibser 

Bat  tin 

Davis.  Tenn 

Gurney 

Becker 

Dawson 

H.u;;ili.  Ga 

Beckworth 

Delai.ey 

Hall 

Be«Tmar.n 

Dent 

Ha;;t-<k 

Belcher 

D.T.ton 

Ha;p>ern 

Bell 

Derour.lan 

HiM'.a 

Bennett   Fla 

Derw::;>kl 

Ma:. .-en 

Berry 

l>evl:.e 

Hi.'^l::g 

Belts 

I>jle 

Hirdy 

Blatnlk 

DotK)hue 

Harris 

Boland 

Dorn 

Harri.son 

BolfQ.-.. 

Dowdy 

H.irvha 

Oliver  P 

Downing 

Hvirvry.  Ind. 

Bonner 

Du!skl 

Haw  kls.fi 

Bow 

Duncan 

Hays 

Brademaa 

Dwyer 

Hf'aley 

Bray 

l-xlmo:.d.son 

Hechler 

Brr<k 

FxIwardB 

Heiiflf  r*")!! 

Bromwell 

Klllott 

Hi-rlong 

Brooks 

EK.-tworth 

Hoeven 

Broomfleld 

Everett 

Holineld 

Brotzman 

Evlna 

Holland 

Brown.  Calif 

Fallon 

Horan 

Browr:    Ohio 

Farbsreln 

Horton 

Brr,yhlll,  N  C 

FaAce!" 

H.*iner 

Bro-.hin.  Va 

FelKhan 

Huddleston 

Bruce 

Flr.dley 

H<in 

Burke 

Fl!.o 

Hutchinson 

Burkhalter 

Fisher 

I.  herd 

Burleson 

Flood 

.larnian 

Burton.  Calif 

FoRarty 

Jer-.nlngs 

Burton    I'tah 

Ford 

Jenaen 

Byrne.  Pa 

Foreman 

Joel.son 

Byrne*,  Wis 

Forrester 

Johannen 

CahlU 

Four-.taln 

.lohnaon,  Calif 

Cameron 

Eraser 

Jchnson.  Pa. 

Carey 

Prellr.Khuysen 

Johr:.son,  WU. 

Caaey 

Fr'.edel 

Jcnaa 

C«derb«rg 

Fulton.  Pa. 

Jones,  Mo 

Kanten 

Kartb 
jjjjtenmeier 

Seltl» 
Kelly 
Keofb 
Kllburn 

King.  Calif. 

King.  NY. 

Kluc«yo«''' 

Knox 

KorD««»y 

Kunkel 

syi 

Uird 

UEgen 

Utt» 

Lennon 

Ubonatl 

un<i6*y 

Lipscomb 

Uong.  Mtl 

jlcClory 

jicCullcx-h 

lie  Dade 

ycDowell 

jlcPall 

Mclntlre 

UcLoskey 

McUiUar. 

liftcdonald 

MacOregor 

Uadden 

llabon 

U&rsb 

U&rtin.  Calif 

llirtln.  Mii.ss 

Martin,  Nebr 

Uat£una)^a 

Matthews 

May 

Michel 

Miller,  Calif. 

Mlll'.ken 

MlllB 

Mlnlsb 

Mloahall 

Mo:-.a*;an 

Monioya 

Mocre 

Moorbead 

Morgan 

Morris 

Morrison 

MiTse 

Morton 

Mosber 

Mo« 

Multer 

Murphy.  Ill 

Murphy,  N.Y 

Murray 

Naicher 

Nelsen 


Hagen.  Calif 


Nix 

Norblad 

O'Brien,  N.Y. 

OHara,  111. 

OHara,  Mich. 

OKonakl 

OLsen.  Mont. 

Ol.son,  Minn. 

O'NelU 

Osmers 

Oatertag 

Patn\an 

Patten 

Pelly 

Pepper 

Perkins 

Phllbln 

pickle 

Pike 

Pilcher 

Plrnle 

Poage 

Poff 

Pool 

Price 

Puclnskl 

Piircell 

Qule 

QuiUen 

Raiida'l 

Rfid.  111. 

li^id.  N.Y. 

Relfel 

Reu>s 

Rhodes.  Ariz. 

Rhi)de.s,  Pa. 

Rich 

H:phlman 

Rivers,  Ala.«;lca 

Rivers,  S.C. 

Roberta,  Ala. 

Roberts,  Tex. 

Roblson 

Rodlno 

Rogers,  Colo. 

Rogers,  Fla. 

Rogers,  Tex 

Rooney.  N.Y. 

Rooney,  Pa. 

Roosevelt 

Rosenthal 

Rostenkowskl 

Rtnidebush 

R<.ni&h 

Roybal 

Rumsfeld 

,st  George 

St  Germain 

.•^t  Onge 

Baylor 

Schadeberg 

Schenck 

Schncebell 

Schwelker 

Schwengel 

Sec  rest 

NAYS — 3 

Pillion 

NOT  VOTING— 52 


AlKpr 

Avery 

Baring 

Baxs 

Boggs 

Boiling 

Bolton. 

Frances  P 
Buckley 
Cohelan 
OolUer 
Colmer 
Dlggs 
Dlngell 
Plr.negan 
Flynt 

am 

Orav 


Selden 

Senner 

Short 

Shrlver 

Sickles 

Slkes 

Slier 

SUk 

SkubJtz 

Smith.  Iowa 

Smith.  Va. 

Snyder 

Springer 

Staflord 

Staggers 

Stephens 

Stlnson 

Stratton 

Stubblefleld 

Sullivan 

Taft 

Talcott 

Taylor 

Teague,  Calif. 

Teague.  Tex. 

Thomas 

Thompson.  N.J. 

ThomiMon,  Tex. 

Thomson,  Wis. 

ToUefson 

Trimble 

Tuck 

Tupper 

Tuten 

Udall 

UUman 

Utt 

Van  Deerlln 

Vanlk 

Van  Pelt 

Waggonner 

Wataon 

Watts 

Weaver 

Weltner 

Westland 

Whalley 

Wharton 

White 

Whitener 

Whltten 

Wlckersham 

Wldnall 

WUllams 

Willis 

Wilson, 

Charles  H. 
WUson,  Ind. 
Wright 
Wydler 
Wyman 
Young 
Younger 
Zablockl 


Ryan.  N.Y. 


Halev 

Harvey,  Mich. 
Ht'bert 
Hoffman 
Jones.  Ala. 
Kee  I 

Klrwan        I 
I,ar.dr-um 

1/ankford 

Leggett 

Leslnfikl 

Lloyd 

Mainiard 

Mathlas 

Meader 

Miller,  N.Y. 

Nedzi 

Passman 


Powell 

Ralna 

Ryan.  Mich. 

Scott 

Sheppard 

Shipley 

Slbal 

Slack 

Smith.  Calif. 

Staebler 

Steed 

Thompson,  L 

Toll 

Vinson 

Wallhauser 

Wilson,  Bob 

Wlnstead 


So  the  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

T)ie  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs : 

Mr  H<>bert  with  Mr.  Bob  WUson. 

Mr  Toll  with  Mr  Slbal. 

Mr  Cohelan  with  Mr.  MallUard. 

Mr  Thompson  of  Louisiana  with  Mr. 
Alger. 

Mr  Klrwan  with  Mrs.  Frances  P.  Bolton. 

Mr  Boggs  with  Mr.  Miller  of  New  York. 

Mr.  Flynt  with  Mr.  Harvey  of  Michigan. 

Mr.  Shipley  with  Mr.  Mathla«. 


Mr.  Colmer  with  Mr.  Smith  of  California. 

Mr.  Wlnstead  with  Mr.  Meader. 

Mr.  Oray  with  Mr.  Collier. 

Mr.  Slack  with  Mr.  Wallhauser. 

Mr.  Steed  with  Mr.  Hoffman. 

Mr.  Passman  with  Mr.  Avery. 

Mr.  Gill  with  Mr.  Dlggs. 

Mr.  Ryan  of  Michigan  with  Mr.  Powell. 

Mr.  Scott  with  Mr.  Sheppard. 

Mr.  Bass  with  Mrs.  Kee. 

Mr.  Plnnegan  with  Mr.  Lankford. 

Mr.  Haley  with  Mr.  Leslnskl. 

Mr.  Baring  with  Mr.  Dlngell. 

Mr.  Jones  of  Alabama  with  Mr.  Nedzl. 

Mr.  Landrum  with  Mr.  Buckley. 

Mr.  Leggett  with  Mr.  Staebler. 

Mr.  PILLION  changed  his  vote  from 
"yea"  to  "nay." 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

The  doors  were  opened. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table.  ^^^^^^^^_ 

AUTHORIZING  FREE  TRANSPORTA- 
TION OF  GUIDES  OR  DOG  GUIDES 
ACCOMPANYING  BLIND  PERSONS 
ABOARD  AIRCRAFT 
Mr.  MADDEN.     Mr.  Speaker,  by  direc- 
tion of  the  Committee  on  Rules.  I  call 
up  House  Resolution  838,  and  ask  for  its 
immediate  consideration. 

The    Clerk    read    the    resolution,    as 
follows: 

Resolved.  That  upon  the  adoption  of  this 
resolution    it    shall    be    In    order    to    move 
that  the  House  resolve  Itself  Into  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of 
the  Union  for  the  consideration  of  the  bill 
(HR    8068)    to  amend  section  403(b)    of  the 
Federal  Aviation  Act  of   1958  to  permit  the 
granting  of  free  transportation  to  guides  or 
seelng-eye  dogs  accompanying  totally  blind 
persons.     After  general  debate,  which  shall 
be  confined  to  the  bill  and  shall  continue 
not  to  exceed  one  hour,  to  be  equally  divided 
and  controlled  by  the  chairman  and  ranking 
minority  member  of  the  Committee  on  In- 
terstate and  Foreign  Commerce,  the  bill  shall 
be    read    for    amendment    under    the    flve- 
mlnute  rule.     At  the  conclusion  of  the  con- 
sideration  of   the   bill   for   amendment,   the 
Committee  shall  rise  and  report  the  bill  to 
the  House   with  such   amendments  as   may 
have  been  adopted,  and  the  previous  ques- 
tion shall  be  considered   as  ordered  on  the 
bill  and  amendments  thereto  to  final  passage 
without     Intervening     motion     except     one 
motion  to  recommit. 

Mr.  MADDEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
30  minutes  to  the  gentlewoman  from  New 
York  [Mrs.  St.  George],  and  pending 
that  I  yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may 

desire 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  bill  is  for  the  purpose 
of  aiding  the  blind  who  are  passengers  on 
air  transportation  facilities.  The  pur- 
pose of  the  bill  is  to  grant  express  statu- 
tory authority  to  any  air  carrier  or  for- 
eign air  carrier  to  transport  a  human 
guide  or  dog  guide,  accompanying  a 
totally  blind  person,  at  a  reduced  rate  or 
at  no  charge,  under  such  reasonable 
regulations  as  may  be  established  by  such 

carrier. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  know  of  no  opposition 
to  the  bill,  and  urge  the  adoption  of  the 

rule. 

Mrs.  ST.  GEORGE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  desire. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  a  most  necessary 
and  certainly  humanitarian  resolution. 


It  makes  in  order  the  consideration  of 
H.R.  8068,  to  allow  blind  people  to  be 
accompanied  on  a  plane  either  by  a  see- 
ing-eye  dog  or  a  human  guide.  There 
could  not  be  any  possible  objection  to 
this,  and  of  course  the  airlines  them- 
selves will  be  responsible  as  to  how  this 
matter  can  be  arranged. 

Of  course,  we  know  that  dogs  are  not 
allowed  on  airplanes  as  a  general  rule, 
but  they  are  very  necessary  in  cases  of 
this  kind,  and  there  can  be  no  proper 
objection  to  their  being  carried.  In  fact, 
I  would  suggest  that  there  would  be 
many  instances  where  these  well-trained 
animals  would  be  less  undesirable  on  a 
plane  than  some  human  beings. 

This  resolution  came  out  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules  unanimously,  and  I 
think  it  came  out  of  the  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce  unan- 
imously. I  can  see  no  objection  to  it, 
and  there  is  none  on  our  side. 

Mr.  MADDEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
the  previous  question. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 
The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 
A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


HYDROELECTRIC  PROJECTS  ON  THE 
COLORADO  RIVER 

Mr.  MADDEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  di- 
rection of  the  Committee  on  Rules,  I  call 
up  House  Resolution  840,  and  ask  for  its 
immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as  fol- 
lows : 

Resolved,  That  upon  the  adoption  of  this 
resolution  It  shall  be  In  order  to  move  that 
the  House  resolve  Itself  Into  the  Conunlttee 
of   the   Whole   House    on   the    State   of   the 
Union    for    the    consideration    of    the    bill 
(H.R.  9752)    to  preserve  the  Jurisdiction  of 
the    Congress    over    construction    of    hydro- 
electric projects  on  the  Colorado  River  below 
Glen    Canyon    Dam.     After    general    debate, 
which  shall  be  confined  to  the  bill  and  shall 
continue    not   to   exceed   one    hotir,    to    be 
equally  divided  and  controlled  by  the  chair- 
man and  ranking  minority  member  of  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce, the  bill  shall  be  read  for  amendment 
under    the    five-minute    rule.     At    the   con- 
clusion of  the  consideration  of  the  bill  for 
amendment,  the  Committee  shall  rise  *nd  re- 
port the  bill  to  the  House  with  such  simend- 
ments  as  may  have  been  adopted,  and  the 
previous    question    shall    be    considered    as 
ordered  on  the  bill  and  amendments  thereto 
to  final  passage  without  intervening  motion 
except  one  motion  to  reconunlt. 

Mr.  MADDEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  require;  and, 
pending  that.  I  yield  30  minutes  to  the 
gentlewoman  from  New  York  [Mrs.  St. 
George]. 

Mr.  Speaker,  House  Resolution  840 
provides  for  consideration  of  H.R.  9752, 
a  bill  to  preserve  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Congress  over  construction  of  hydroelec- 
tric projects  on  the  Colorado  River  below 
Glen  Canyon  Dam.  The  resolution  pro- 
vides an  open  rule  with  1  hour  of  debate. 

H.R.  9752  would  suspend,  through  De- 
cember 31,  1966,  the  authority  of  the 
Federal  Power  Commission  to  license  in- 
dividual water  and  power  projects  on  a 
described  portion  of  the  Colorado  River, 
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in  order  to  provide  CoiiKress  with  ihe  op- 
portunity of  passing  upon  a  comprehen- 
sive plan  which  proposes  a  unified,  in- 
tegrated system  of  such  projects  for  the 
entire  Colorado  River  Basin. 

There  are  now  pendinss'  before  the  Fed- 
eral Power  Comtnission  competinK  ap- 
plications of  the  Arizona  Power  Authority 
and  others  for  a  license  U)  construct  a 
hydroelectric  proiect  at  the  Marble  Can- 
yon site  on  the  lower  Colorado,  one  of  the 
last  sites  available  for  significant  power 
development  in  the  basin.  A  compre- 
hensive plan  for  the  development  of 
water  and  power  resources  in  the  whole 
Southwest  region  served  by  the  Colorado 
and  other  rivers  is  also  pendin::  ii\  Con- 
gress. It  Is  believed  that  any  action  by 
the  Federal  Power  Commission  with 
respect  to  thig  rrach  of  the  Colorado 
River  should  await  con'-,'re.ssional  con- 
sideration and  congressional  action,  if 
any,  with  respect  to  the  plan.  In  con- 
sidering the  plan,  Congress  will  be  pre- 
sented with  the  question  whether  this 
project  should  properly  be  construct^-d 
and  operated  by  the  United  States  as  one 
more  unit  in  the  whole  system  of  Federal 
projects  up  and  down  the  river,  in  order 
that  it  might  contribute'  to  meetine  the 
costs  of  lower  basin  water  supply  develop- 
ment under  the  Federal  reclamation 
laws. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  urcce  the  adoption  of 
this  resolution  (H,  Res.  840  > . 

Mrs.  ST.  GEORGE.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
resolution  makes  in  order  the  considera- 
tion of  the  bill.  H.R.  9752,  to  preserve  the 
Jurisdiction  of  the  Congress  over  the  con- 
struction of  hydroelectric  projects  on  the 
Colorado  River  below  Glen  Canyon  Dam 
My  colleague,  the  gentleman  from  In- 
diana, has  very  ably  and  very  properly 
described  the  resolution  and  the  purpose 
ofthebUl. 

There  was  absolutely  no  objection  to 
the  adoption  of  tliis  resolution  in  the 
House  Committee  on  Rules.  I  think  in 
every  way  the  bill  is  meritorious  I  be- 
lieve many  of  us  particularly  like  the 
statement  that  It  will  preserve  the  juris- 
diction of  the  Congre.ss  over  the  con- 
struction of  these  hydroelectric  projects. 
I  think  this  is  an  important  thing  and 
the  more  often  we  do  preserve  the  juris- 
diction of  the  Congress,  the  better  off  we 
shall  be. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  no  further  requests 
for  time  and  yield  back  the  balance  of 
my  time. 

Mr.  MADDEN.     Mr.  Speaker.  I  move 
the  previous  question  nn  the  resolution. 
The  previous  question  was  ordered. 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  'Mr.  Al- 
bert).   The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
resolution. 
The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 
A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


USE  OF  ADDITIVES  IN 
CONFECTIONERY 

Mr.    HARRIS.     Mr.    Speaker.    I 
unanimous   consent    to   take    from 
Speaker's  table  the  bill   'H.R.  4731 
amend    section    402id'    of    the 
Pood.  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act. 
for  its  immediate  consideration 


ask 

the 

'    t<) 

Federal 

and  ask 


The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 


The  SPEAKER  Is  there  objection  to 
the  re<iuest  of  the  gentleman  from 
Arkansivs'' 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Bf  It  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatue.'i  of  the  United  States  of 
AmeT-ira  in  Congress  assembled.  Thnt  sec- 
tion 402(di  of  the  Federal  Food.  Drug,  and 
Cosmetic  Act.  as  amended.  Is  hereby  amended 
to  read  aa  follows: 

"(d)  If  It  is  confectionery,  and  It  bears  or 
contalna — 

"any  alcohol  other  than  not  to  exceed  one- 
half  of  1  per  centum  by  volume  derived 
solely  from  the  use  of  fl.wortn^  extracts  " 

Mr.  HARRIS,  Mr  Speaker,  I  move 
to  strike  out  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  bill,  H.R.  4731, 
amends  section  402<d)  of  the  Federal 
Fuod.  Drug,  and  Cosmi^tic  Act  to  permit 
manufacturers  of  candy  to  use  food  addi- 
tives which  are  cleared  for  safety — I  re- 
peat— which  are  cleared  for  safety,  by 
the  Food  and  Dru'-,'  Admmistration.  in 
the  manufacture  of  candy,  whether  or 
not  these  additives  are  nutritive. 

The  bill  was  considered  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce and  was  unanimously  reported  by 
the  committee  and  is  before  the  Hou.se  by 
tho  direction  of  the  committee  today 

Under  existing  law.  a  candy  manufac- 
turer may  not  use.  in  the  manufacture 
of  candy,  any  substance  which  is  not  nu- 
tritive except  authorized  coloring,  harm- 
le.s.s  flavoring,  natural  i^um.  pectin,  or 
certain  harmless  resinous  glazes 

This  means  then  that  if  a  candy  man- 
ufacturer needs  to  use  an  additive  to  im- 
part some  particular  quality  to  one  of 
hi.s  produces— for  example,  an  additive 
which  would  preserve  shelf  life,  or  other- 
wise aid  in  the  manufacture  of  the 
candv — he  may  find  that  althouyh  the 
particular  additive  which  he  wishi's  to 
use  is  completely  harmle.ss  and  safe,  and 
has  already  been  cleared  by  the  Food 
and  Drui:  Administration  for  u.se  by  all 
other  segments  of  the  food  manufactur- 
ing industry,  he  must  determine  whether 
this  particular  additive  is  nutritive.  If 
the  additive  is  nutritive,  he  can  use  it; 
if  rhf  additive  is  not  nutritive,  he  is  pro- 
hibitt'd  from  using  it  even  though  that 
sam^  additive  may  be  used  by  all  other 
seu'ments  of  the  food  indu.stry  from  can- 
ning and  freezing  manufacturers  to  baby 
food  manufacturers 

In  other  words,  a  substance  which  can 
bt^  used  in  t.he  manufacture  nf  cookies. 
.voft  drinks,  ice  cream,  or  pastry,  fre- 
quently cannot  be  used  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  candy 

This  odd  result  arises  prim.arily  out  of 
tho  h;.story  of  the  piovisions  of  the  Food 
and  Drug  Act  which  relate  to  the  manu- 
facture of  candy.  Prior  to  1906.  when 
the  Pure  Food  and  Drug  Act  was  first 
pas-sed,  many  harmful  substances  were 
used  in  the  manufacture  of  candy  The 
1906  act  contained  specific  prohibitions 
against  the  use  of  c  rtaln  substances  In 
til"  manufacture  of  candy,  and  spelled 
out  the  substances  -vhich  were  not  per- 
mitted t/1  bo  med  In  1938.  the  1906  act 
was  expanded  so  that  instead  of  the  law 
specifying  which  sMb'-tarice<;  could  not  be 
used,  the  law  prohibited  u.se  of  any  non- 
nutritive  substance  with  certain  specified 
exceptlon>. 


Thii 
not  been 


The  1906  law  specified  subsUnces  th  . 
could  not  be  used;  the  1938  law  li«Sj 
tlie  substances  that  could  be  used 
provision — section  402' di— has 
changed  since  1938.  notwithstandii;;; 
other  developments  that  have  occurr^ 
since,  primarily  the  adoption  of  the  fon! 
additive  amendment  in   1938 

In  19.58.  the  Coimre.ss  amended  th- 
Federal  Food.  Drug,  and  Co.smetic  Art 
to  add  a  n.'W  section  409  giving  the  PnS 
and  Drug  Administration  authority T 
reu'ulate  the  use  of  additives  in  the  man 
ufacture  of  food.  Under  this  amend" 
m<nt.  no  substance  may  be  used  which 
will  become  a  component  of,  or  otherwise 
affect  the  characteristics  of  food,  unless 
that  substance  has  been  cleared  in  ad- 
\  ance  by  the  P\x>d  and  DruK  Administra- 
tion, and  a  regulation  approving  the  uses 
of  that  substance  has  been  printed  in  the 
Federal  Hemster.  No  change  was  made 
at  that  limv  in  section  402'd'.  covering 
use  of  additives  in  the  manufacture  of 
confecUonery.  although  it  may  well  have 
been  appropriate  for  the  Congress  to 
consider  such  a  change. 

At  present,  tlierefore,  the  presence  of 
section  402' d>  in  the  Federal  Pood, 
Drug,  and  Co.smetic  Act.  along  with  sec- 
tion 409  create.-^  an  unusual  situation 
under  which  an  additive  can  be  used  In 
the  manufacture  of  all  types  of  food  If 
It  IS  nonnutritive.  but  that  .same  additive 
cannot  be  used  in  the  manufacture  of 
candy 

This  restriction,  applicable  only  to  the 
candy  industry.  lmi,>oses  on  that  indus- 
tr\-  rigid  requirements  not  present  In  any 
other  .segment  of  the  food  industry,  and 
in  the  ot)ini(m  of  the  committee,  serves 
no  usful  purpo.se  in  the  protection  of  the 
public  health  Section  409  relating  to 
f(X>d  additives  already  provides  ample 
protection,  and  the  continuation  of  the 
extra  restrictions  impo.spd  by  .section  402 
'  d  I  is  no  longer  neces.sary  and  should 
b»'  repealed. 

This  bill,  therefore,  amends  the  Pood 
and  Drug  Act  .so  a.s  to  eliminate  the 
present  restrictions  applicable  only  to 
the  manufacture  of  confectioner>-.  and 
puts  confectionery  manufacturers  on 
the  .same  basis  as  all  other  fo<jd  manu- 
facturers. 

The  Food  and  Drug  Administration 
objected  to  the  bill  in  the  form  in  which 
proposed  and  suggested  amendments 
which  would  have  required  con  feet  ionerj- 
manufacturers  to  meet  restrictions  not 
applicable  to  any  other  segment  of  the 
fn<xl  man-ifarturlng  Industry  For  ex- 
ample, their  proposal  would  have  re- 
quired that  candv  manufacturers  estab- 
lish to  the  .satisfaction  of  the  Pood  and 
Drue  .Administration  that  the  u.se  nf  a 
particular  add  tive  had  technolocical 
value  This  same  proposal  was  made  by 
the  Food  and  Dnu:  Administration  in 
connection  with  the  Food  Additives 
Amendment  of  1958.  but  the  Concress 
reiectcd  that  proposal  thpn.  and  the'-p  i>; 
no  more  iustification  for  Imposing  It  now 
upon  candy  manufacturers  than  there 
was  for  Imposing  it  upon  all  other  food 
manufact'irers  In  1958 

Mr  Speaker,  this  bill  merely  places 
candy  manufacturers  on  the  .same  basis 
as  all  other  f'->od  manufacturers  In  the 
United  States  with  respect  to  the  use  of 


es  in  the  manufacture  of  their 


jdditlv 

P'duthor  of  the  bill  Is  the  gentleman 
,  ^Massachusetts    [Mr.  Macdonald]. 
K^'coSnd  the  bin  to  the  House  for 
^  Mnsideration  and  approval. 
'•^MrMACDONALD.    Mr.  Speaker,  will 

nr  HrRHIs'tam  delighted  to  yield 
to  the  centleman,  who  is  the  author  of 

"^Lr^^^  MACDONALD.  Mr.  Speaker  I 
,nsh  to  a.ssociate  myself  with  the  remarks 
Jf  the  distinguished   chairman   of  the 

^Tr?'speaker.  as  a  sponsor  of  the  bill 
now  before  us,  I  rise  to  speak  on  its  be- 
half   This  bill  was  introduced  to  remedy 
a  situation  whereby  the  candy  manufac- 
turers of  this  country,  many  of  whom  are 
ocated  in  the  congressional  district  of 
he  eentleman  from  Massachusetts  [Mr. 
oNeillI    who  .so  ably  handled  the  rule 
on  this  bill,  and  also  in  the  district  that 
I  mvself  am  privileged  to  represent,  have 
been  unfairly  discriminated  against  by 
reason  of  the  current  provisions  of  the 
Pood.  Drug,   and   Cosmetic   Act  which 
applv  to  their  industry. 

Section  402<d>  of  the  act,  the  present 
section  to  which  H.R.  4731  is  addressed. 
provides  for  a  blanket  prohibition  of  the 
u.se  of  all  nonnutritive  ingredients  In  the 
manufacture  of  candy.    This  prohibition 
was  once  needed,  as  one  of  several  legis- 
lative   safeguards    for    the    consumer. 
acaipst  the  possible  use  of  harmful  in- 
eredients  or  cheap  fillers  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  candy      Today,  however,  such 
provision  clearly  is  not  needed,  since  it 
does  not  recognize  the  very  real  and  basic 
fact  that  under  modern  methods  a  bet- 
ter candv  product  is  possible  if  certain 
additives,   which   are   nonnutritive,   but 
which  also  have  been  declared  to  be  safe 
bv  the  Food  and  Drug  Administration, 
am  used  in  the  manufacturing  process. 
These  ingredients  facilitate  the  mechani- 
cal processes  involved,  they  Improve  the 
flavor   of    the   product,   and   they   also 
enable  it  to  stay  fresher  for  a  longer  pe- 
riod of  time.     The  law  should  be  up- 
dated to  take  account  of  these  technolog- 
ical advances. 

Mr  Spc^aker.  I  would  like  to  point  out 
further  that  my  bill  does  not  pave  the 
way  for  the  use  of  harmful  ingredients 
or  cheap  fillers  such  as  talc  in  the  con- 
fectionerv  which  we  all  eat.  Sections 
402  and  409  of  the  Food,  Drug,  and  Cos- 
metic Act  still  give  a  very  real  and  sat- 
isfactorv  protection  to  the  consumers  of 
candy.  Under  .section  409  of  the  act,  the 
laneuage  states: 

.^ny  substance  whose  use  results  In  its 
becoming  a  component  or  otherwise  affect- 
ing the  characteristics  of  any  food  (Including 
confectionery  1  may  not  be  used  unless  there 
is  In  effect,  and  Its  use  or  Intended  use  are 
in  conformity  with  a  regulation  issued  by 
the  F.H>d  and  Drug  Administration  under 
certain  specllled  t«rms. 

In  plain  English  the  Food  and  Drug 
Administration  has  to  pass  on  the  safe- 
ne.ss  of  the  additive  before  it  can  be 
u.sed  by  the  candy  manufacturer  and 
sold  to  the  ultimate  consumer. 

Finally.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  should  like  to 
point  out  to  yourself  and  to  the  other 
Members   of    the   House,   that  the  bill 
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before  you  serves  to  remedy  a  situation 
under  which,  for  reasons  which  no  longer 
apply,    the    candy    industry    has    been 
singled  out  in  a  discriminatory  fashion. 
By  passing  this  amendment,  you  will  be 
placing  the  confectionery  industry  on  the 
same  basis  as  now  applies  to  the  other 
segments   of    the    food    industry.     The 
existing  law  in  this  area   presents   an 
anomalous  situation,  whereby  the  addi- 
tives in  question  may  be,  and  are,  used 
by  the  canning,  the  frozen  food,  the 
baking,  the  bottling  and  the  preserving 
segments  of  the  food  industry— even,  for 
instance,  the  bread  and  the  baby  food 
industries— but   these   same   substances 
may  not  presently  be  used  in  the  manu- 
facture of  candy. 

In  urging  favorable  action  on  this  bill, 
Mr  Speaker,  I  repeat  that  this  discrimi- 
natory and  anomalous  treatment  of  the 
confectionery  industry  is  neither  war- 
ranted nor  desirable  but  is  an  anachro- 
nism that  should  be  updated.  For  these 
reasons  I  respectfully  request  passage  of 

the  bill.  ,  .,, 

Mrs.   SULLIVAN.     Mr.   Speaker,   will 

the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HARRIS.     I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
the  gentlewoman  from  Missouri. 

Mrs.  SULLIVAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  In- 
terstate and  Foreign  Commerce  has 
already  answered  the  questions  I  had  in- 
tended to  ask  on  this  legislation.  It  was 
my  understanding,  in  studying  the  bill, 
that  it  permits  or  requires  candy  manu- 
facturers to  do  no  more  and  no  less  than 
manufacturers  of  other  food  products  in 
assuring  the  safety  of  their  products. 
The  gentleman  from  Arkansas  has  clear- 
ly established  that  in  his  remarks. 

Mr.   Speaker,    I   think   we   have    got 
to  watch  this  situation  very  carefully, 
however.    I    am    not    aware    that    the 
candy   industry   is   suffering    from   the 
fact  that  it  cannot  use  all  of  these  chem- 
ical additives  which  are  now  so  prev- 
alent in  all  processed  foods.     I  think 
the  candy  industry  has  just  had  one  of 
its  biggest  years  in   history-.     I  would 
hate  to  see  candy  turned  into  a   new 
variety  of  chemical  tidbit.     At  the  pres- 
ent time,  the  customer  instantly  knows 
when  a  piece  of  candy  is  stale  or  moldy : 
the  purpose  of  this  bill  seems  primarily 
to  help  fool  the  customer  as  to  the  prod- 
uct's freshness  by  permitting  the  use  of 
chemicals  to  extend  shelf  life.     However, 
if  every  other  food  product  en.ioys  this 
privilege,  it  is  difficult  to  deny  it  to  the 
candy  manufacturer. 

ASSURING  WHOLESOMENESS  OF  IMPORTED   FOODS 

In  looking  through  the  hearings  on 
this  bill,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  noted  numer- 
ous references  to  the  fact  that  the  candy 
imports  are  often  a  worrisome  problem, 
in  terms  of  their  safety  and  wholesome- 
ness.    We  require  very  high  standards  of 
wholesomeness  and  of  sanitation  in  all 
food  processing  plants  in  this  country. 
but  we  have  to  depend  upon  the  vigi- 
lance of  the  Food  and  Drug  Administra- 
tion's inspectors  and  laboratory  scien- 
tists, and  a  good  deal  of  luck  on  a  sam- 
pling basis — or  on  hunches — to  ferret  out 
dubious  shipments  of  food  products  im- 
ported into  this  country,  and  seize  those 
which  are  unfit  or  adulterated.    Often, 
the  only  way  the  FDA  can  tell  that  dan- 


gerous ingredients  have  been  used  pur- 
posely or  by  mistake  in  an  imported  food 
is  by  elaborate  laboratory  analysis,  and 
that  is  time  consuming  and  difficult. 
According  to  the  hearings  on  this  bill, 
the  FDA  once  found  Imported  candy 
which  had  been  colored  by  the  use  of  or- 
dinary house  paint. 

Now,  of  course  this  Is  clearly  prohibited 
under  our  laws,  and  will  continue  to  be 
prohibited  under  this  bill  today.  My 
point  is  that  we  do  not  have  really  solid 
defenses  against  unwholesome  imported 
foods  because  we  do  not  and  cannot  re- 
quire foreign  manufacturers  to  submit 
to  the  same  kind  of  factory  inspection 
we  have  established  for  food  processors 
in  this  country.  Reference  to  this  fact 
was  made  In  the  hearings  on  H.R.  4731 
only  insofar  as  this  problem  relates  to 
candy  imports,  but  it  is  common  in  many 
food  products. 

H.R.  123  5  PROPOSES  FDA  INSPECTIONS  ABROAD 

I  would  therefore  like  to  point  out,  Mr. 
Speaker,  that  In  H.R.  1235.  my  omnibus 
bill  to  rewrite  the  Food,  Drug,  and  Cos- 
metic Act  to  close  a  great  variety  of  loop- 
holes  in   consumer   protections   In   the 
present  law,  I  have  a  provision  which,  I 
believe,  is  unique  in  meeting  this  prob- 
lem.   It  would  permit  FDA  to  make  fac- 
tory Inspections  overseas  In  any  plants 
which  ship  substantial  quantities  of  proc- 
essed foods  into  the  United  States.    Of 
course,  we  would  not  attempt  to  have 
inspectors  in  every   foreign  plant;   but 
this  way  we  could  Inspect  those  foreign 
plants   shipping   to   the   United   States 
products  which  consistently  or  periodi- 
cally seem  to  be  manufactured  under  un- 
sanitary conditions,  or  which  vary  widely 
In  quality  Indicating  a  lack  of  good  man- 
ufacturing standards,  or  which  contain 
ingredients    not    permitted    under    our 
laws.    If  such  a  plant  refused  to  permit 
reasonable  Inspection  by  United  States 
Inspectors  upon  request,  then  Its  prod- 
ucts could  be  barred  from  this  country, 
and  a  good  deal  of  the  time  of  our  in- 
spectors who  are  working   on   imports 
here  could  be  saved  for  other  important 
assignments.     It  is  my  Impression  that 
some  foreign  firms  have  been  constant, 
offenders  on  foods  sent  to  the  United 
States,  and  that  Inspecting  their  prod- 
ucts at  dockside  takes  a  lot  of  concen- 
trated effort  by  our  pure  food  Inspectors. 
Under   such   circumstances,   w^e   should 
send  Inspectors  overseas  to  see  just  how 
these  factories  are  set  up  from  a  sanita- 
tion standpoint,  and  what  manufactur- 
ing practices  are  followed.     Otherwise. 
FDA  must  continue  to  spend  an  Inordi- 
nate amount  of  time  and  effort  and  ex- 
pense   inspecting    and    analyzing    their 
shipments  after  they  arrive. 

It  seems  to  me  this  approach  would 
solve  one  of  the  major  problems  cited  by 
the  FDA  In  opposing  H.R.  4731.  FDA 
said  that  it  Is  mostly  the  foreign  candy 
manufacturers,  rather  than  the  domestic 
ones,  they  fear  may  abuse  the  relaxa- 
tions in  this  legislation.  My  omnibus 
bill  to  rewrite  the  Pood,  Drug,  and  Cos- 
metic Act,  H.R.  1235,  has  many,  many 
provisions  In  It,  such  as  sections  dealing 
with  the  safety  of  cosmetics,  pep  pills, 
and  barbiturates,  the  safety  and  efficacy 
of  prosthetic  and  therapeutic  devices,  the 
labeling  of  foods  and  cosmetics,  and  so 
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on.  So  this  one  provision  on  foreign  fac- 
tory Inspections  Is  only  a  minor  part  of  a 
very  broad  bill.  But  it  is  yet  another 
demonstration  of  the  fact  that  H.R.  1235 
contains  many  long-overdue  reforms, 
and  I  hope  tl^t  next  year,  this  bill  can 
finally  be  written  Into  law.  as  its  drug 
control  provisions  were  2  years  ago. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
woman for  her  statement. 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

The  existing  law  in  this  field  does  pre- 
sent somewhat  ol  an  anomaly.  Certain 
additives  may  be  u.sed  by  the  cannrng. 
frozen  food,  baking,  txjttling.  and  pre- 
serving segments  of  the   food  industry. 


with  nonnutritive  .substance.s  This  bill 
amei'idi;  .section  402  d  >  by  deleting  the 
present  prohibition  at-airust  the  use  of 
nonnutritive  .'substances  in  confectionery. 
This  bill  would  permit  the  u.st'  of  such 
nonnutritive  substance.s  a.s  talc  to  de- 
ba.se  candy. 

While  it  would  be  objectionable  to 
amend  our  food  and  druK  laws  to  per- 
mit such  economic  adulteration  ol  ciuuly 
the  bill  would  have  another  more  serious 
result.  It  would  open  the  door  to  the 
daniierous  practice  of  incorporating  non- 
nutritive articles  such  a.s  small  plastic 
or  metal  trinkets  in  confectionery.  This 
hazardous  practice  was  common  m  this 
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and  flavor  enhancement 


w        -.  .  •  ^hlch  ther  ■*. 

now  barred  from  using  If  the  adriu.. 
are  nonnutritive.  ^^wuva 

Gentlemen,  I  have  no  desire  what^ 
ever   to   see   the   confectionery  ■ 
""  '     "  "         ages  of 

are  enjoyed  hi 
other  segments  of  the  industr>'.   '  -  ■  ^ 


<^.w  vKj  siir  uic  v-oiueciionery  indn^i. 
deprived  of  the  advantages  of  mnS 
food  technology  which  are  enjoyed  u 
other  segments  of  the  industr>'.  i  ^u^ 
candy  manufacturers  should  be  D*r* 
mitted  to  u.se  safe,  nonnutritive  Si 
stances  if  they  serve  useful  purposesTi 
enhance  the  quality  of  the  product  But 
I  do  not  believe  we  should  adopt  rewM 
sive  legislation  to  provide  relief  for  ^ 
confectioriery  Industry  This  relief  o^^ 
be  afforded  without  weakening  the  Dm. 
^     ^  ^      ,  countrv-.    and    still    is    in    certain    other     ent  law.     The  Department  of  HEW  n^ 

Even  the  baby   food  Industry  may   use     countries,  but  has  been  successfully  elim-     Posed  an  amendment  to  section  402m" 
these  additives,  bat  these  substances  may     inated  domestically  by  enforcement  of     which   would    have   provided  a  meaai 

whereby  the  industry-  could  employ  safe 
nonnutritive  substances  in  the  produc- 
tion of  confectionery  I  believe  thli 
amendment  should  be  adopted  in  lieu  of 
the  lanKua^e  of  H  R  4731. 

Add  the  following  proviso  to  the  pres- 
ent  section  402idi  : 


not  be  used  in  the  manufacture  of  candy 
The  purpose  of  this  legislation  today 
is  to  cure  this  discrimination,  this  anom- 
alous treatment  received  by  the  con- 
fectionery industry 

Technically  the  bill  would  amend  sec- 
tion 402(d)  of  the  Federal  Food.  Drug, 
and  Cosmetic  Act  to  permit  manufac- 
turers of  cand;  to  use,  m  the  manufac- 
ture of  candy,  additives  which  are 
cleared  for  safety  by  the  Food  and  Dnia 
Administration  for  u.se  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  food  by  all  other  segments  of  the 
food  industry  of  the  United  States 

This  would  eliminate  the  present  un- 
usual situation  under  which  a  .substance 
can  be  used  in  the  manufacture  of  food 
by  all  segments  of  the  food  industry, 
including  the  bat&-  food  manufacturing 
industry  today,  but  may  not  be  u.sed  to- 
day in  the  manufacture  of  candy  I 
think  all  of  us  on  the  committee  under- 
stood the  discriminatory  nature  of  the 
law  up  until  today.  The  purpose  of  this 
legislation  is  to  cure  that  di.scnmination, 
and  we  believe  we  did  that. 

The  evidence  presented  to  the  com- 
mittee was  so  favorably  presented  that 
this  bill  did  come  unanimously  from  the 
committee,  and  I  recommend  it  to  my 
colleagues. 

Mr.  NELSEN.  Mr  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Miruiesota. 

Mr.  NELSEN,  I  would  like  to  asso- 
ciate myself  with  the  remarks  that  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  'Mr.  Springer). 
just  made.  Tliere  is  no  controversey  in 
our  committee  relative  to  this  bill.  We 
think  it  Is  a  sensible  approach  to  the 
problem,  and  we  believe  all  precautions 
have  been  taken  chat  are  necessary  to 
protect  the  general  public.  I  hope  the 
bill  passes  this  tiody. 

Mr.  POOARTY.  Mr  Speaker,  we  have 
before  us  today  HR  4731.  a  bill  to  amend 
section  402(d)  of  the  Federal  Food, 
Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act  That  section 
of  the  act  now  bars  the  use  of  non- 
nutritive substances  in  confectionery 
The  rule  under  which  we  will  debate  this 
bill  characterizes  it  as  amending  the 
Food,  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act  regarding 
flavoring  extracts.  But  let  me  tell  you 
briefly  how  far  this  bill  goes  beyond  the 
subject  of  flavoring  extracts.  This  bill 
would  relax  the  hjgh  standards  which 
have  applied  to  confectionery  since  1906 
when  the  original  Pure  Food  and  Drug 
Act  prohlMted  the  adulteration  of  candy 


section  402  d  < .  This  bill  before  us  would 
roll  back  consumer  health  prottH-tKjii.  by 
paving  the  way  for  a  revival  of  this  dan- 
gerous practice  of  embeddmi^  trinkets  in 
candy  despite  the  fact  that  this  practice 
has  killed  children  who  swallowed  the.se 
trinkets. 

I  have  here  before  me  a  summarv  of 
te.stimony  present<\i  by  Dt'puty  Commis- 
sioner John  L.  Har\ey,  of  the  hDA.  in 
opposition  t^i  H  R  47;n  during  a  hear- 
inK  before  the  Subcommittee  on  Public 
Health  and  Safety  on  April  28,  19fA  Mr 
Harvey  said  that  under  the  propo.st-d  bill 
It  would  be  virtually  impossible  to  deal 
with  the  type  of  economic  adulteration 
which  Is  now  curbed  .so  successfully  by 
the  prohibitions  m  .section  402'd'. 

I  am  further  advised  that  passage  of 
this  bill  would  make  it  nece.ssary  to  deal 
with  danL;erous  trinkets  in  candy  on  a 
ca.se-by-ca.se  ba.si.s,  proving'  in  each  in- 
stance that  the  trinket  in  the  candy  rep- 
resented a  deleterious  substance  which 
may  render  it  injurious  to  health. 

As  the  President  s  Consumer  Advisory 
Council  .said  about  the  bill: 

It  is  incredible  that  such  legislation  could 
even  be  contemplated 

The   Subcommittee  on  Public   Health 
and  Safety  in  reporting  the  bill  adopted 
an  amendment  which  would  have  barred 
dancerous    trinkets    from    confectionery 
unle.ss  .separately  and  distinctly  wrapped 
but  the  full  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign    Commerce    rejected    this    con- 
sumer protection  amendment.     Vending 
machine  distributors  alleged  no  one  had 
been  injured  by  trinkets  ml.xed  with  con- 
fectionery in  vending  machines     On  the 
contrary-,  in  1953,  an  8-year-old  bov  on 
Lon?  Island.  N  Y  .  choked  to  death  on  a 
plastic  trinket  obtained  aloin-  with  chew- 
Int,'  gum  from  a  vendlriK  machine     The 
e.xclusion    from    confectioner,-    of    non- 
nutritive articles  such  as  metal  and  plas- 
tic   trinkets,    sharp    wooden    or    plastic 
sticks,  and  similar  substances  has  bt>en 
e.xtremely  valuable  as  a  preventive  public 
health  mea.sure     It  would  be  regrettable 
to  .see  this  consumer  protection  feature 
of  the  Federal  Food,  Drui^,  and  Co.smetlc 
Act  repealed 

The  confectionery  Industry  has  stated 
that  the  principal  reason  It  desires 
amendment  of  section  402<di  Ls  so  that 
candy  manufacturers  can  use  food  addi- 
tives which  will  increase  shelf  life  and 
impart  desirable  qualities  to  the  product 
from   the   standpoint    of   taste,    tt-xture. 


"Provtded  further.  That  this  paragrapb 
shall  not  apply  to  a  safe  ndnnutrltlve  »ub- 
.si.inie  which  Is  In  ur  on  confectionery  by  r«»- 
son  of  Its  use  in  the  m.inufaciure,  packag- 
ing,  or  storage  of  such  confectionery.  If  sucii 
use  uf  tiie  .substance  (including  the  amount 
thereof  remaining  in  or  on  such  confection-* 
ery  I  Ls  In  conformity  with  a  regulaUon  ta- 
sued  and  In  effect  under  section  409.  but  no 
such  regulation  shall  Issue  unless  the  Sec- 
retary tlnds  that  such  use  has  technologlc»l 
value  in  such  manufacture,  packaging,  or 
stt.irage  and  Is  In  accordance  with  gcKxl  manu- 
facturing practice  For  the  purpose  of  the 
application  of  section  409  (bi  through  (hi  of 
this  Act  to  this  proviso  such  nonnutritive 
substance  shall  be  deemed  to  be  a  'food  addi- 
tive' whether  or  not  It  Is  such  within  Uie 
meaning  of  section  201  (s»  As  used  in  thl» 
paragraph  (di,  the  term  'nonnutritive' refen 
to  a  substitnce  or  article  which,  when  In- 
gested by  man.  Is  not  titlllzed  In  normal 
metabolism,  or  which  is  Inedible." 

CE.NERAL     LEAVE     TO     EXTEND 

Mr  HARRIS  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask. 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
who  wish  to  do  so  may  be  permitted  to 
extend  their  remarks  at  this  point  In 
the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  'Mr 
Albkrt'.  Is  there  objection  to  the  re- 
quest of  the  gentleman  from  Arkansaa? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the 
third  time,  and  pa.s.sed,  and  a  motion  to 
reconsider  was  laid  on  the  table. 
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MARKING  OF  STEEL  CONTAINERS 

Mr  HARRIS  Mr  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  con.sent  for  the  immediate 
consideration  of  the  bill  'HR,  5673'  to 
prohibit  the  introduction  into  interstate 
commerce  of  any  .shipping  container 
manufactured  in  the  Unit<'d  States  from 
Imported  .st^H"!  unle.<=KS  the  container  is 
marked  so  as  to  indicate  the  country  of 
oriu'in  of  the  steel,  and  I  ask  unanimous 
con.sent  tiiat  it  may  be  considered  in  the 
Hou.se  as  in  Committee  of  the  Whole. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

Tlie  SPE1AKP:r  pro  temp<jre  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Arkansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 


T^e  Clerk  read  the  bin.  as  foUowB: 

^  ,  H  h„  the  SeJiate  and  House  of 

Be  U  enacted  byjhe^^e^^^^^^^    ^^^^^^    ^^ 


j^^esentatxies    of 


^1     the     United    States    of 
iny'-—    _  mnorr^"  assembled.  That  thlB  Act 
'""'^^'"cued   as  the  "Steel  Shipping  Con- 
^r  Identification  Act". 
^^  Definitions 

1    \s  used  m  this  Act — 
"^  Th^  term    "person"    means   an   indl- 
'*',  V,.rtnershlp,  corporation,  association. 
'"•"'l'  other  form  of  business  enterprlae. 
or  »ny  i:;7  ^,,„„    •commerce'    means   com- 
'^'  IttImm  the  several  States  or  with  for- 
^^'^nS     '    ur    in    any    possession   of    the 
"^°  J^\'    t*^  or  m  the  District  of  Columbia. 
^■^.IfJlSn  anv  such  possession  and  another. 
°''Sr.Sen%;nv    .<uch    possession    and    any 
"'       irforelgn"  nation,  or  between  the  Dls- 
tTcTo?  Coumfbla  and  any  State  or  possession 

^'cTTSe'Venn    "Commission"    means    the 
^.Tti.\  Trade  Commission, 
•^d    T^e  ^-""   '^i^lPPinK  container"  shaU 
«n  ai    st<na  drums  and  palls   (as  defined 
;!'^.s  'ubs^-ction)   used  for  shipping  prod- 
m7 to  whole.'.ale  or  retail  distributors  or  to 
"^nniercl  il  users  and  are  defined  as— 
"'TSun:   Any  single  wall  cylindrical  or 
Mlicilo'ntalner  having   a  capacity  of  over 
?.elVe  gallons  to  one  hundred  and  ten  gal- 
i^M  inclusive,  constructed  of  steel  sheet  and 
inclusive  of  all  gages. 

si  Pali  Anv  steel  shipping  package  with 
^  t^thou:  !.:Ol'and  handle  having  a  capacity 
o^one  gallon  to  twelve  gallons,  inclusive,  con- 
sinicted  of  su-el  sheet  twenty-nine  gage  or 
heavier. 

Marking  of  steel  shipping  containers 
Set   3    (ai   It  .'^hall  be  unlawful  and  shall 
he  an  unfair  method  of  competition  and  an 
unfair  and  decep-Ue  >xct  or  practice  In  com- 
merce under  the  Federal  Trade  Commlss  on 
Act  for  anv  manufacturer  of  steel  shipping 
containers  to  lntrr>duce  any  such  container 
mw  commerce  directly  or  indirectly,  when- 
ever ouch  container  Is  manufactured  In  the 
United  St-ues  In  whole  or  In  chief  value  from 
steel  m.ide  out.sldc  the  United  States,  unleffl 
such  cont-ilner  bears  stamped  thereon  in  let- 
ters not  les.s  than  one-fourth  of  an  inch  in 
height  the  legend  "Steel  used  In  the  manu- 
facture of  this  was  made  In  . 
wlUi  the  first  blank  space  being  filled  with 
the  appropriate  designation  of  the  contataer. 
and  the  second  blank  space  being  flUed  with 
Uie  n.m-ip   of    the  foreign  country  in  which 
such  steel  was  made. 

,bi  It  shall  be  unlawful  and  shall  be  an 
u'lfalr  method  of  competition  and  an  unfair 
and  deceptive  act  or  practice  In  commerce 
under  the  FVderal  Trade  Commission  Act  for 
any  person  to  deface,  destroy,  remove,  alter. 
(X)ver  obscure,  or  obliterate  any  mark  placed 
.n  a  steel  .shipping  container  pursuant  to 
subsection  (a)  of  this  section.  If  the  pur- 
p.-«e  of  defacing,  destnn'lng,  removing,  alter- 
ing covering,  obscuring,  or  obliterating  such 
mark  Is  u^  hinder  or  prevent  other  personB 
from    obtaining    the    information    given    by 

such  mark. 

Records 

Sec  4  la)  Every  manufacturer  of  steel 
•shipping  containers  subject  to  sections  3-7 
of  this  Act  shall  maintain  proper  records 
showM'.iT  the  origin  of  xl\e  steel  used  In  all 
steel  shlpjilng  containers  made  by  him.  and 
.shall  preserve  such  records  for  at  least  three 
vears 

(bi  The  neglect  or  refusal  to  maintain  or 
preserve  the  records  required  by  this  section 
Is  utilawful.  and  any  person  neglecting  or 
refusing  to  malnUiln  such  records  shall  be 
guilty  of  an  unfair  method  of  competition, 
and  an  unfair  or  deceptive  act  or  practice 
in  commerce  under  the  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission Act. 

Enforcement 

Sec  5    lai  Except  as  otherwise  speclflcally 
provided   In   this  Act,  this  Act  shall  be  en- 


forced by  the  Commission  under  rules,  regu- 
latloM.  and  procedures  authorized  for  m  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission  Act. 

(b)    The   Commission   shall   prevent    any 
person  from  violating  the  provisions  of  this 
Act  in  the  same  manner,  by  the  same  means 
and  with  the  same  jurisdiction,  powers,  and 
duties  as  though   all  applicable  terms  and 
nrovlslons  of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission 
Act  were  Incorporated  Into  and  made  a  part 
of  this  Act;   and  any  such  person  violating 
the  provisions  of   this  Act  shall  be  subject 
to  the  penalties  and  entitled  to  the  privileges 
a^d    li^unltles    provided    In    the    Federal 
Trade  Commission  Act  as  though  the  appli- 
cable terms  and  provisions  of  such  Act  were 
incorporated  Into  and  made  a  part  of  this 

Act 

(cl  The  Commission  Is  authorized  and  di- 
rected to  make  such  rules  and  regulations  as 
may  be  necessary  and  proper  for  the  purposes 
of  administration  and  enforcement  of  this 

Act 

Id)  The  Commission  Is  authorized  to  cause 
inspections,  analyses,  tests,  and  examinations 
to  be  made  of  any  steel  shipping  container 
subject  to  this  Act. 


CriJninal  penalty 
Sec  6  (a)  Whoever  willfully  violates  sec- 
tion 3  or  4  of  this  Act  shall  be  guilty  of  a 
misdemeanor  and  upon  conviction  shall  be 
fined  not  more  than  $5,000  or  Imprisoned 
not  more  than  one  year,  or  both,  in  the  dis- 
cretion of  the  court:  Provided.  That  noth  ng 
in  this  section  shall  limit  any  other  provision 
of  this  Act.  .^  .  „ 

rb)  If  the  Commission  has  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  any  person  has  violated  section  3 
or  4  of  this  Act  the  Commission  may  certify 
all  pertinent  facts  to  the  Attorney  Genera 
and  if  the  Attorney  General  concurs,  he  shall 
cause  appropriate  proceedings  to  be  brought 
for  the  enforcement  of  this  Act  against  such 

person. 

Application  of  other  laus 

Sec  7  The  purposes  of  this  Act  shall  be 
held  to  be  In  addition  to.  and  not  In  sub- 
stitution for  or  limitation  of,  the  provisions 
of  any  other  Act  of  Congress, 

Sec  8  This  Act  shall  take  effect  three 
months  after  the  date  of  Its  enactment. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ments 


On  page  2.  strike  out  lines  1   through  7 
and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

••(b)  The  term  'commerce'  means  com- 
merce among  the  several  States  or  with  for- 
eign nations,  or  between  two  points  in  the 
same  State  but  through  any  point  outside 
thereof,  or  In  any  possession  of  the  United 
States  or  In  the  District  of  Columbia,  or  be- 
tween any  such  possession  and  another,  or 
between  any  such  possession  and  any  State 
or  foreign  nation,  or  between  the  District  of 
Columbia  and  any  State,  possession  of  the 
United  States,  or  foreign  nation. 

"(c)   The  term  'State'  Includes  the  Com- 
monwealth of  Puerto  Rico." 

On  page  2.  line  8.  strike  out  "(c)     and  In- 
sert in  lieu  thereof  "(d)". 

On  page  2.  line  10,  strike  out  "(d)      and 
insert  In  lieu  thereof  "(e)". 

On  page  2.  strike  out  lines   1   through  7 
and  insert  In  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"(b)  The  term  'commerce'  means  com- 
merce among  the  several  States  or  with  for- 
eign nations,  or  between  two  points  In  the 
saSne  State  but  through  any  Poi;?^ /^^^^J^ 
thereof,  or  In  any  possession  of  the  United 
States  or  In  the  District  of  Columbia,  or  be- 
tween any  such  possession  and  another  or 
between  any  such  possession  and  any  State 
or  foreign  nation,  or  between  the  District  of 
Columbia  and  any  State,  possession  of  the 
United  States,  or  foreign  nation. 

"(c)   The  term  'State'  Includes  the  Com- 
monwealth of  Puerto  Rico." 

On  page  2,  line  8.  strike  out  "(c)     and  In- 
sert In  Ueu  thereof  "(d)". 


On  page  2,  line  10.  strike  out  "(d)"  and 
Insert  In  lieu  thereof  "(e)". 

Mr.  HARRIS.    Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  to 
strike  out  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Speaker,  H.R.  5673  was  reported 
by    the    Committee   on   Interstate    and 
Foreign   Commerce    unanimously    after 
hearings  and  consideration  by  the  com- 
mittee and  its  Subcommittee  on  Com- 
merce and  Finance.    The  bill  was  spon- 
sored by  the  gentleman  from  Alabama 
[Mr.  Roberts],  a  member  of  the  com- 
mittee, and  chairman  of  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  Public  Health  and  Safety.     The 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Cur- 
tin]  is  cosponsoring  the  bill.    He  is  like- 
wise a  member  of  the  committee.    The 
gentleman  from  Illinois   [Mr.  Rosten- 
KowsKi],  a  former  member  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce, is  also  a  cosponsor  of  this  bill. 

Mr.  Speaker,  H.R.  5673,  the  Steel  Ship- 
ping Container  Identification  Act,  has 
two  broad  objectives,  namely: 

First,  to  permit  buyers  of  certain  types 
of  steel  shipping  containers — as  defined 
in  the  bill — to  know  when  imported  steel 
is  used  in  the  manufacture  of  these  con- 
tainers; and  second,  to  promote  the  use 
of  steel  produced  in  this  country. 

The  provisions  of  the  bill  can  be  simply 
summarized: 

First,  the  bill  would  require  steel  ship- 
ping containers  manufactured  in  the 
United  States,  chiefly  from  imported 
steel,  to  be  marked  with  the  country  of 
origin  of  the  steel. 

Second,  every  manufacturer  would  be 
required  to  maintain  proper  records  for 
at  least  3  years  showing  the  origin  of  the 
steel  used  in  all  such  containers  manu- 
factured by  him. 

Third,  the  bill  provides  for  enforce- 
ment of  these  requirements  by  the  Fed- 
eral Trade  Commission  pursuant  to  its 
authority  under  the  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission Act  to  prevent  unfair  methods  of 
competition  and  unfair  or  deceptive  acts 
or  practices  in  commerce. 

Fourth,  provision  is  made  for  the  im- 
position of  certain  sanctions,  including 
criminal  penalties,  for  violations. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  well  recognized  that 
the  increasing  use  of  foreign  steel  by  do- 
mestic manufacturers  of  all  types  of 
goods  has  had  a  serious  impact  on  the 
steel-producing  industry  of  this  Nation. 
And,  those  industries  which  supply  raw 
materials  to  our  domestic  steel  produc- 
ers—such as  iron  ore  and  coal— have 
been  similarly  affected  as  well. 

Through  1957,  the  United  States  ex- 
ported substantially  more  steel  than  it 
imported,  but  in  the  period  1958-62,  im- 
ports of  foreign  steel  into  the  United 
States  nearly  tripled  in  volume.    As  a 
result,  this  Nation  changed  from  a  net 
exporter  into  a  net  importer  of  steel. 
Whereas  United  States  exports  tended 
to  stagnate  at  approximately  2  million 
tons  per  year  during  the  period  1 958-62 
United  States  imports  rose  to  a  level 
above  4  miUion  tons.    In  1963.  imports 
exceeded  5  million  tons  for  the  first  time. 
This  trend  is  particularly  pronounced 
in  the  case  of  hot-  and  cold-rolled  sheet 
steel  which  is  used  In  the  manufacture 
of  the  shipping  containers  covered  by  this 
legislation.    Imports  of  sheet  steel  have 
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grown  and  are  continuing  to  grow  at  an 
even  higher  rate. 

These  developments  are  particularly 
relevant  to  our  consideration  of  this  let;- 
islation,  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  manu- 
facturers of  steel  shippint,'  containers 
represent  a  major  market  for  sheet 
steel — in  fact,  they  rank  second  only  to 
the  automotive  Industry  in  consumption 
of  this  important  steel  product 

However.  Mr    Speaker,  the  record  of 
the  committees  hearing's  on  thi.s  legisla- 
tion indicates  that  this  major  market  f(ji 
sheet  steel;   that  is,   the  steel  shipping 
container    manufacturing     industry,     Is 
gradually  beine  forced  to  turn  from  do- 
mestic producers  of  s.te*A  to  foreii-'ri  pro- 
ducers to  fill  it>s  need.s      This  shlfr   ha.s 
been  caused  by  the  faet  that  for  a  num- 
ber of  years  the  steel  shipping  container 
manufacturin;^  industry  hius  been  severe- 
ly depressed.  («>eratinL;  substantially  be- 
low full  capacity.     Price  competition   i.s 
severe  and  profit  margins  very  small      A 
company  usin^  foreign  steel  in  the  man- 
ufacture of  such  containers  enjoys  a  sm- 
nificant  economic  advantage  by  reason  of 
the  difference  in  price  between  foreign 
and  domestic  steel. 

This   price  differential   arises   from   a 
number   of    facUirs-  ^'mployment    costs, 
tariff  structures,  nontanfl  trade  barriers 
export  subsidies,  and  s(j  forth.     In  order 
to  meet  competition,  th.e  smaller  com- 
panies  in    particular    are    compelled    U) 
purchase  foreign  steel,  and  it  is  antici- 
pated that  this  trend,   in  v:ew   of  cur- 
rent conditions  within  the  industry,  will 
probably  accelerate.     Increasingly  tht.se 
users  of  American  steel   will  be   forced 
to  attempt  to  meK  lower  prices  resulting; 
from    importation    of    foreign    steel    by 
buying   foreign   steel    themselves    under 
the  penalty  of  possible  operating  losses 
or    as    a    matter    of    self-pre.servation. 
Thus  an  important  market  for  a  major 
product  of  the  domestic   steel   industry 
will  be  subject  to  even  further  shrinkage 
Mr.  Speaker,  HR.  5673  is  designed  to 
provide   an   incentive   to   manufacturers 
of  steel  shipping  containers  to  continue 
to  support  the  domestic  steel  industry. 
The  committee  $  hearint;s  indicated  that 
at  least  some  purchasers  of  steel  ship- 
ping containers  mU;ht  prefer  to  buy  con- 
tainers manufactured  from  domestically 
produced  steel,  but  at  the  present  time 
this  information  ;.h  not  available  to  them 
In  reporting   this   bill   favorably,   the 
Committee   on   Interstate    and   Foreign 
Commerce  was  of  the  opinion  that  pur- 
chasers   of    steel     shippmu'     containers 
ought  to  be  entjtlod  to  know  the  source 
of   the   steel    used   in    these   containers. 
This  bill  requires  ii\o  giving  of  such  in- 
formation,   so    that    customers    of   con- 
tainer  manufacturers    may    weigh    this 
factor,  together  with  other  factors,   in 
making  their  selection  between  compet- 
ing products. 

The  provisions  o!  thi.>  bill  wou'.d  in  no 
way  restrict  the  importation  of  foreign 
steel.  The  markirur  requirement  wou^d 
simply  strengthen  the  competitive  posi- 
tion of  American  manufacturers  of  steel 
shipping  containers  who  prefer  to  use 
domestically  produced  steel 

The  Subcommittee  on  Commerce  and 
Finance  held  a  hearing  November  6. 
1963,  on  these  bills,  receiving  statements 


In  support  from  the  sponsors  of  the  leg- 
islation, and  also  imm  repiesenUitlves 
of  the  Steel  ShippiriK  Container  Iu.-<tl- 
tute,  the  United  Sti-elworkcrs  of  .Am.r- 
ica.  and  two  steel  shipping  container 
manufacturers.     In  addition,  two  of  the 


^"^ugust 


12 
and  pails.    Second,  to  assist  the  m. 

lacturers   of   .stcl    drums   and  nS^" 
continuing  to  u.-^e  domestic  steel        ^ 


aheviate  the  demoralizing  price  riiS  ^ 
posed  by  users  of  foreign  sto "l  „  w!^ 

...jofthe     undersell    the    u.ser    of    Amerino     "^ 

large  domestic  producers  of  steel   have     without  hav.ng  to  disclose  UiaUh"  *^' 


communicated  the.r  support  of  the  legis- 
lation to  the  subcommittee. 

I  Join  in  urging  your  favorable  con- 
sideration. 

Mr  SPRINGER     Mr  Speaker.  I  move 
to  strike  out  the  last  word. 

Mr    Speaker,  we  had  extensive  hear- 
ings  on   this    matter    when   we   heard   I  - -'  -^<^-^'i  arums  .n. 

think  from  every  .segment  that  was  inter-     i^^iLs  and  let  him  make  his  decision  biu2 
ested.  both  for  and  against  this  leglsla-     "f^""   ^^^    ^he   fact,s   and    con.sidcrati 

It   was   the    committees   opinion     ^''"ch  provide  the   ba.-^is  for  a  busS 


tion 


dirferential  is  not  due  to  super  or  ,^"* 
nulo^y  and  know-how-but  simniv^'^'- 
to  his  usinK  foreign  steel  m  Ztl  '^"* 
pa.ls  to  be  .sold  to  domestic  purchLSf 

lo  accomplish  these  Koals   we  rin  r, 
propose  to  raise  tariffs  or  arbitraniv^ 
elude  foreiKM  steels—we  merely  wamT 
nif.rm  the  purcha.ser  of  steel  drum^L'; 
paiLs  and  let  him  make  h..^  rt«.i        *  '^^ 
upon   all    the   facts 


This  legislation  would  requ-re  thatth 
local    manufacturers    of    steel       ' 


When  we  completed  that  the  purchasers     decision  as  to  what  drums  and  Dails  h 

of  steel  shipping  containers  were  entitled      ^^i^  buy  ^    *  "« 

to  know  the  source  of  the  steel  u.sed  in 

these  containers     Tliis  bill  would  sirnplv 

require  the  giving  of   relevant  and  Im- 

[K)rtant  information  to  any  customer  of 

container    manufacturers    so    that    they 

could  weigh  this  factor,  together  with  all 

othf>r   factors,   and    have   a   freedom   of 

choice  in  their  purchases 

This  bill  would  not  in  any  way  restrict 
the  imports  of  foreign  steel  However 
It  would  undoubtedly  strengthen  the  po- 
sition of  American  manufacturers  of 
steel  shipping  containers  who  prefer  to 
use  domestically  produced  steel. 

The  committee  considers  that  the  ui- 
centive  to  steel  containers  manufactur- 
ers to  buy  domestic  steel,  as  provided  in 
this  legislation,  is  especially  appropriate 
because  the  nature  of  their  product  does 
not  lend  Itself  to  alteration  or  changes 
in  design  or  relocation  of  plants  in  order 
to  cut  costs. 


As  you  may  know,  many  plants  have 
relocated  in  other  countries  It  is  not 
feasible  for  steel  plants  to  do  so.  It  is 
the  feeling  of  the  committee  that  the 
customer  ought  to  know  from  which 
country  the  steel  came. 

Mr  Speaker,  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  Pennsylvania 
IMr  CuRTiNl 

Mr  CURTIN  Mr.  Speaker,  I  desire 
to  a^ssociate  my.self  with  thf  remarks 
made  by  Chairman  H.krris  and  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois  iMr  Si'RincerI  on 
H  R  5673 

Mr  Speaker,  I  ri.se  in  support  of  H  R 
5673,  a  bill  to  prohibit  the  introduction 
into  interstate  commerce  of  any  shippm^j 
container  manufactured  in  the  United 
States  from  imported  steel  unless  the 
container  is  marked  .so  as  to  indicate  tiie 
country  of  origin  of  the  steel 

I  am  very  much  interested  in  this  leg- 
i.:.lation  due  to  the  fact  that  I  introduced 
an  identical  bill.  HR  5fi(J2.  and  have 
been  working  very  diligentlv  with  the 
gentlem.an  from  Alabama  Mr  RorfktsI 
the  author  of  H  R.  5673,  in  the  reporting; 
of  this  bill  by  the  Committee  on  Inter- 
state and  Foreitin  Commirc<\  of  which 
we  are  both  privile.;ed  to  be  members 

This  lei^islation  was  introduced  for  two 
basic  purposes.  First,  to  promote  the 
continued  use  of  domestic  steel  to  the 
end  that  American  industry  and  labor 
will  not  suffer  the  loss  of  dollars  and 
man-hours  caused  by  the  use  of  foreign 
steel  in  the  fabrication  of  steel  drums 


containers  from  foreign  steel  mS 
the  country  uf  origin  of  the  steel  on  Z 
container  "'^ 

This  bill  \ujuid  authorize  the  Fede-a; 
Trade  Commi.ssi.jn  to  enforce  the  ma'k 
ing  requirements-the  failure  to  complv 
with  the  act  would  be  an  unfair  iZ\ 
practice  The  Fwieral  Trade  CommT 
sion  IS  particularly  suited  for  tlie  admn- 
istiation  and  enforcement  of  this  act 
because  it  is  generally  similar  to  othr 
labeling  acts  under  its  authority  in  ad* 
dition,  since  the  maikiiiK  will  take  place 
alter  the  containeis  have  been  fabricated 
from  the  imported  steel,  the  FTC  w  ih 
Us  nationwide  network  of  offices  is  best 
suited  ai  present  to  enforce  such  an  act 
The  public  must  be  able  to  use  Amer- 
ican-made steel  products  if  it  wishes 
This  bill  leaves  the  choice  entirely  up 
to  the  private  sector  of  the  economv 
ihis  measure  cannot  be  called  an  act 
dLscrimmating  against,  or  restricting 
foreign  trade  or  imported  products  It 
IS  like  the  description  of  ingredients  on 
fond  and  drug  containers^the  purpose 
o!  the  law  is  information 

The  present  level  of  product um  amonu 
American  steel  producers  adds  to  the  ur- 
gency of  the  present  position  Unem- 
ployed steelworkers  and  hard-pressed 
manufacturers  caught  in  the  cost-price 
squeeze  must  be  adequately  protected 
through  thf  efforts  of  other  citizens  to 
spur  a  dem.md  for  their  product 

Thi.^  is  not  a  restra.nt  of  free  trade 
The  public  still  makes  the  decision-  but 
with  this  legislation,  a  concerned  public 
will  have  the  information  so  that  it  may 
make  a  meaningful  deci.sion, 

1  think  that  this  bill  represents  good 
legislation  and  is  beneficial  to  both  the 
st*'el  industry  and  to  the  steelworkers. 
and  for  that  reason.  I  urge  favorable 
action 

Mr  ROBERTS  of  Alabama  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  move  to  strike  out  the  requi- 
site number  of  words. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  bill,  which  is  cospon- 
sored  by  the  distintiuished  I'entleman 
from  Pennsylvania  (Mr  CtrtinI,  and 
the  distintiuished  uentleman  from  Illi- 
nois 'Mr.  RosTENKowsKil  would,  in  my 
opinion,  enhance  the  economic  status  of 
the  steel  industry. 

In  my  opinion,  these  are  htt-hly  de- 
sirable and  worthwhile  objectives  in  view 
of  certain  grave  problems  with  which  th« 
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jjation  and  the  steel  industry  are  con- 

''^Ji!rm.a'lf'l957.  the  united  States  ex- 
^J^^Mibstant tally  more  steel  than  it 
^'id     However,  in  the  period  1958- 
S^orts  of  steel  into  the  United  States 
rh  tripled  in  volume,  rising  to  9  per- 
t  oi  «o'"l'^  imports,   compared  to  4 
^?cent  m  the  earlier  period. 
rhu^  whereas  world  trade  in  steel  mill 
flirts  continued  to  increase  through- 
^fthe  period,  reaching  44  million  tons 
fn  i96''--nearly  triple  the  1950  volume— 
"s  exports  have  tended  to  stagnate  at 
nr^vimaiely  2  million  tons,  and  U.S. 
SS^o  'ise  to  a  level  of  above  4  mil- 
TSfis  per  year.    In  fact,  for  1963.  im- 
oCart   expected  to  exceed  5  million 
ions  for  the  first  time.  ^        ^  . 

The  fact  that  this  country  has  changed 
'mm  a  net  exporter  to  a  net  importer  of 
^-L  mill  products  has  had  an  adverse 
'i-ect  on  our  balance  of  payments  and 
employment    m    steel    and    related    in- 

it  has  been  estimated  that  if  the 
American  steel  Industry  had  maintained 
i's  1953-57  average  participation  in  world 
export  trade,  and  had  prevented  further 
e'-osioa  of  its  markets  by  imports,  the 
ndustry  m  1962  alone  would  have  pro- 
vided employment  for  an  additional 
50OOO  workers  and  paid  out  over  $350 
inilllon  in  wattes  and  salaries. 

The  unfavorable  imbalance  in  our  steel 
exports  and  imports  stems  from  com- 
petitive factors  which  show  little  promise 
of  diminishing  in  the  years  immediately 

ahead. 

The  current  trend.  In  fact,  will  prob- 
ably accelerate.  The  differences  in  em- 
ployment costs,  tariff  structures,  non- 
uriff  trade  carriers  and  export  subsidies, 
credit  costs,  and  governmental  regula- 
tor}' policies  in  this  and  other  countries 
of  the  world  present  obstacles  to  the  do- 
mestic steel  industry  which  are  extremely 
difficult  for  it  to  overcome  in  its  battle 
for  consumer  markets. 

I  am  advised  that  the  steel  shipping 
container  industry  is  second  only  to  the 
automotive  industry  in  consumption  of- 
sheet  steel  in  the  United  States.  In  a 
typical  year,  manufacturers  of  such  con- 
tainers consume  in  excess  of  1  million 
tons  of  steel.  Price  competition  within 
the  industry  is  severe.  Manufacturers 
utilizmK  imported  steel  can  substantially 
undercut  in  price  those  of  their  competi- 
tors who  support  to  a  large  extent  the 
basic  domestic  steel  markets. 

It  seems  clear  to  me  from  the  infor- 
mation available  that  this  poses  a  grave 
threat  to  not  only  these  industries,  but 
to  our  economy  as  well.  In  my  opinion. 
some  incentive  should  be  provided  to 
utilize  domestic  steel  in  the  manufacture 
of  these  containers,  but  clearly  an  incen- 
tive which  is  in  no  way  punitive  In 
character. 

The  Steel  Shipping  Container  Identi- 
fication Act  would.  I  believe,  provide  an 
indirect  incentive  of  this  nature,  for  the 
following  reasons. 

Section  304' a'  of  the  Tariff  Act  of 
1930,  as  amended,  requires — subject  to 
certain  exceptions — that  every  article  of 


foreign  origin— or  its  container— im- 
ported into  the  United  States  be  plainly 
marked  so  as  to  indicate  to  the  ultimate 
purchaser  in  the  United  States  the  name 
of  the  country  of  origin. 

For  the  purposes  of  the  act,  the  "ulti- 
mate purchaser"  is  ordinarily  viewed  as 
the  last  person  in  the  United  States  who 
will  receive  the  article  in  the  form  in 
which  it  was  Imported. 

Since  the  manufacturer  of  steel  ship- 
ping containers  is  the  "ultimate  pur- 
chaser" of  the  steel  in  the  form  in  which 
it  is  imported,  he  must  ordinarily  be  put 
on  notice  of  the  country  of  origin  of  the 

StC6l. 

However,  there  is  no  requirement  that 
the  manufacturer  in  turn  mark  the  steel 
containers  so  as  to  convey  this  informa- 
tion to  the  purchasers  of  such  contain- 
ers. The  Steel  Shipping  Container 
Identification  Act  would  require  the 
manufacturer  to  provide  this  informa- 
tion for  the  benefit  of  those  customers  to 
whom  such  information  is  pertinent  in 
exercising  their  freedom  of  choice. 

This  legislation  would  in  no  way  affect 
tariff  rates  or  other  customs  regulations. 
The  act  provides  that  a  violation  of  its 
provisions  constitutes  an  unfair  method 
of  competition  and  an  unfair  and  decep- 
tive act  or  practice  in  commerce  under 
the  Federal  Trade  Commission  Act. 

Enforcement  is  therefore  lodged  with 
the  Federal  Trade  Commission,  which  is 
equipped  to  administer  other  legislation 
requiring  the  labeling  of  certain  prod- 
ucts. 

You  gentlemen  on  the  committee  oi 
course  are  familiar  with  the  Textile 
Fiber  Products  Identification  Act,  the 
Fur  Products  Label  Act,  and  the  Wool 
Products  Labeling  Act. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  is,  beyond  question, 
a  good  bill.  I  hope  the  Members  of  the 
House  will  support  it. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  ROBERTS  of  Alabama.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Missouri. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  from  Alabama  for  yielding  to 
me.    I  simply  want  information. 

I  wonder  if  the  distinguished  chairman 
of  the  subcommittee,  one  of  the  sponsors 
of  the  bill,  would  tell  me  if  H.R.  5662 
Is  essentially  the  same  as  H.R.  5673? 

Mr.  ROBERTS  of  Alabama.    I  believe 

so.  ,,  ^, 

Mr.  HARRIS.     Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 

gentleman  yield?  . 

Mr.  ROBERTS  of  Alabama.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Arkansas. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Would  the  gentleman 
from  Alabama  permit  me  to  say,  in  an- 
swer to  the  question  of  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri,  that  they  are  identical 

bills.  ,   ^     ,   ^. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank  the 
distinguished  chairman  of  this  impor- 
tant committee.  ,  ^v,  * 

Mr.  Speaker,  am  I  to  understand  that 
In  this  legislation  now  pending  before  the 
House  we  are  "flying  in  the  face  of,"  the 
Reciprocal  Trade  and  Tariff  Act  of  1962 
and  against  the  recommendations  of  the 
Department  of  Justice,  signed  in  the 
report  here  by  Mr.  Katzenbach,  or 
whatever  his  name  is,  and  against  the 
recommendation  of  the  Department  of 
Commerce,  the  counsel  of  the  Treasury 


Department;  in  order  to  protect  Ameri- 
can free  enterprise,  labor,  and  produc- 
tion? Do  I  understand  that  in  spite  of 
the  1962  act,  we  now  seek  to  protect  the 
people  that  are  employed  in  steel  manu- 
facturing and  label  it  "Buy  American, 
by  identifying  its  source? 

Is  that  the  general  essence  of  this  bill 
that  is  presently  pending  before  us? 

Mr.  ROBERTS  of  Alabama.  I  think 
the  gentleman  is  correct.  Irrespective  of 
whether  the  reports  submitted  by  the 
various  departments  and  agencies  are 
adverse,  I  have  always  conceived  it  to  be 
the  duty  of  the  Congress  to  pass  laws  for 
the  benefit  of  !he  American  people.  That 
is  the  reason  we  reported  this  measure 
out  unanimously.  Regardless  of  the 
stand  they  take,  I  believe  it  is  up  to  the 
Congress  to  make  up  its  mind  on  these 
policy  matters  and  that  is  why  the  bill 
is  before  us  today. 

Mr  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the  gen- 
tleman will  yield  further,  I  take  this  time 
only  to  compliment  the  subcomnuttee 
and  the  gentleman  from  Alabama  [Mr. 
Roberts]  for  the  sudden  reversal  of  posi- 
tion and  regaining  and  calling  back  unto 
ourselves,  that  which  was  originally  not 
freely  given,  in  spite  of  some  of  the 
things  that  have  transpired  here  in  the 
last  two  sessions  of  the  Congress. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  believe  it  is  high  time 
that  we  did  just  exactly  what  this  com- 
mittee has  unanimously  recommended 
today,  and  I  hope  that  the  bill  does  pass. 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr.  Al- 
bert) .  The  time  of  the  gentleman  from 
Alabama  has  expired. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Alabama  [Mr.  Roberts]  may  pro- 
ceed for  2  additional  minutes. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Arkansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  HARRIS.     Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ROBERTS  of  Alabama.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Arkansas. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  In  further  response  to 
the  question  of  the  distinguished  gentle- 
man from  Missouri  [Mr.  Hall],  I  might 
say  that  the  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce  has  also  in  the 
past  reported  legislation  which  requires 
labeling  of  furs  that  are  imported  from 
foreign  countries  in  order  that  they  show 
the  country  of  their  origin.  The  same  is 
true  with  respect  to  textile  flbers. 

So  Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  not  a  new 
precedent  at  all.  The  committee  has 
taken  similar  action  in  this  direction 
in  the  past  where  we  felt  the  facts  justi- 
fied it.  ^  ,  T 
Mr  WESTLAND.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
move  to  strike  out  the  requisite  number 

of  words. 

Mr  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  take  this 
time  to  add  my  congratulations  to  those 
already  expressed  to  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  Alabama  [Mr.  Roberts] 
and  the  gentleman  from  Arkansas  [Mr. 
Harris]  in  reporting  out  this  bill. 

Mr  Speaker,  I  wish  that  I  could  offer 
an  amendment  to  this  bill  at  the  pres- 
ent time.     If  I  could  do  so,  it  would  be  to 
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strike  the  word  "steel"  wherever  It  ap- 
pears and  insert  the  word  '•lumber."  If 
the  word  "lumber"  were  used  wherever 
the  word  "steel  "  appears  in  this  colloquy 
that  has  just  taken  place,  the  same  facts 
would  apply. 

Mr  Speaker,  this  Congress  passed  a 
lumber  labeliitf;  bill  a  little  over  a  year 
ago.  We  tried  to  do  exactly  what  these 
gentlemen  are  doing  here  today.  We 
believe  that  foreign  competition  is  ruin- 
intc  the  lumber  industry  throughout  the 
Pacific  Northwest  and,  perhaps,  through- 
out a  larger  part  of  the  United  States 
than  that,  ruiiung  it  through  foreign 
competition,  because  of  a  ^2' 2 -cent  Ca- 
nadian dollar,  and  because  of  the  Jones 
act  which  requires  that  lumber  be 
.shipprd  in  American  bottoms,  even 
though  mills  cannot  get  the  ships  to  send 
the  lumber  back  to  the  east  coast. 

Mr  Speaker,  all  we  wanted  to  do  was 
to  put  a  label  on  that  lumber  that  came 
into  the  United  Slates  indicating  in  what 
country  it  ongmated,  principally  in  Can- 
ada. The  House  of  Representatives  and 
the  Congress  passed  this  legislation  but 
President  Johnson  saw  fit  to  veto  that 
little  bit  of  help  to  the  lumber  industry. 
I  hope  you  will  have  a  little  better 
luck  with  your  .vteel  labeling  bill  than 
we  had  with  ours.  Perhaps  your 
strength  i.s  greater  than  ours.  Maybe 
it  will  have  more  effect. 

Just  yesterday  we  had  a  dissertation 
in  the  House  on  the  problem  of  the  meat 
and  cattle  indu-stry  The  House  made 
lt,self  pretty  clear  in  its  views  on  this 
matter  of  restricting  imports.  Yet  when 
we  intr-Kluce  legislation  to  try  to  get  a 
reuulation  on  the  importation  of  foreign 
lumber  we  get  knocked  on  our  heads  by 
the  administration  I  can  tell  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  this  is  resulting  in  the 
I0.S.S  of  jobs  by  the  thousands  in  the  Pa- 
cific Northwt^st;,  and  in  other  areas  of 
the  country  as  well. 

If  this  administration  would  give  a 
little  bit  of  help  t:o  the  lumber  industry* 
maybe  It  would  not  have  to  worry  quite 
so  much  ab<-)ut-  J^^bs, 

Mr  PELLY  Mr  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  ylf>'d'' 

Mr  WESTI..AND  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Wa.shlngton. 

Mr  PKi.i.Y  I  would  like  to  associate 
my.self  with  the  remarks  Just  made  bv 
the  gentleman  from  Washington  'Mr 
Westland  p^lrst  of  all  I  would  like  to 
go  back  to  the  colloquy  a  .short  while  ago 
when  there  wa.s  some  question  raised  as 
to  the  matter  of  the  Trade  Extension  Act. 
I  call  attention  to  the  fact,  which  often 
seems  to  b*>  overlooked,  that  the  Con- 
stitution places  on  the  legislative  branch 
the  sole  respoasibillty  to  regulate  for- 
eign commerce 

r  supp<:.rt  thi.s  bill  I  too  like  mv  col- 
league from  the  State  of  Washington, 
wish  that  we  could  add  lumber  to  It 
bf^cause  we  need  jobs  In  this  countrv  and 
In  the  Northwp.^t  in  the  lumber  Industry, 
and  this  Is  one  way  we  could  help 

I  thank  the  t^ent^lfman  for  vieldine 

Mr.  DENT  Mr  Spfaker,  I  movp  to 
strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  n.se  in  support  of  the 
bill  before  us.  I  would  like  to  tell  you 
a  story  Two  y-ars  ago  when  investi- 
gating the  impact  of  imports  on  Amerl- 
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can  employment  for  this  House  I  ran 
across  an  instance  on  steel  that  may  be 
of  interest  to  all  of  you. 

It  appears  an  importer  in  his  anxiety 
to  sell  Japanese  tool  steel  put  in  his  pro- 
posal a  suggestion  that  if  the  steel  being 
imported  from  Japan  caused  embarrass- 
ment to  the  customer,  for  a  slight  fee 
they  would  obliterate  the  markings  that 
showed  the  origin  of  the  steel.  You  will 
find  this  piece  of  information  contained 
in  the  report  of  my  subcommittee,  and  an 
identical  copy  of  the  letter  from  the 
Japanese  importer  to  his  customer  in  the 
United  States. 

In  reference  to  the  matter  of  the  lum- 
ber situation  that  was  discussed  a  minute 
ago.  the  President  of  the  United  States 
was  misled  by  his  informers  and  advisers. 
If  you  will  read  his  statement  on  the  veto 
of  the  bill  you  will  find  it  was  brought 
out  this  would  increase  the  cost  of  lum- 
ber to  the  home  builders  in  the  United 
States  when  the  very  contrary  is  true, 
because  every  stick  of  lumber  that  comes 
out  of  Canada  into  the  United  States, 
or  from  any  other  country,  has  markings 
upon  it  showing  the  lot  number,  its 
-source,  and  the  company  that  ships  it. 
That  does  not  mean  on  a  little  lot  of  lum- 
ber, a  cord  or  a  thousand  feet,  but  on 
every  single  strip,  whether  it  be  1  by  2. 
6  by  6,  or  10  by  16.  In  the  case  of  lumber 
coming  in  to  these  United  States  they 
may  have  anywhere  from  one  to  three 
markings  on  them.  All  that  requires  it 
to  be  labeled  is  the  addition  of  an  ab- 
breviation for  Canada  or  an  abbreviation 
for  some  other  country. 

We  have  before  us  legislation  asking 
that  all  imports  be  marked  with  the 
country  of  origin.  On  my  birthday  this 
year  my  family  bought  a  little  radio,  not 
a  cheap  little  radio,  that  was  imported. 
Some  $99.95  was  spent  for  it.  You  will 
note  they  have  learned  our  method  of 
marking.  Thus  particular  product  was 
given  to  me. 

About  2  months  later  I  needed  a  new- 
battery  for  it,  and  in  taking  it  apart, 
deep  in  the  bowels  of  the  contraption.  I 
found  "'made  in  Japan." 

We  are  selling  in  this  country  some- 
thing even  worse  than  false  labels:  we 
are  selling  to  the  unsuspecting  public 
items  made  overseas  by  foreign  labor  at 
anywhere  from  one-fifth  to  one-seventh 
of  the  price  of  labor  paid  in  the  United 
States.  We  are  supporting  foreign  In- 
dustry because  we  have  created  a  new- 
breed  of  cat  in  America,  the  import- 
export  lobby,  the  richest  group  of  ex- 
ploiters that  ever  came  on  the  American 
scene. 

Unless  we  stop  it,  not  lumber  alone,  not 
steel  alone,  not  glass  alone,  but  every 
Item  manufactured  in  America  will  suffer 
except  those  items  now-  making  up  the 
bulk  of  our  exports  which  are  subsidized 
by  the  American  taxpayer.  We  could 
not  last  2  months  in  a  free-for-all,  free- 
trade  economy,  that  operates  on  an  eco- 
nomic basis  different  than  we  have.  No 
nation  can  ever  exist  in  a  free-trade 
world;  no.  we  cannot,  nor  can  any  other 
country. 

Recently  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture put  out  a  very  worthwhile  article 
showing  how  much  more  feed  grains  we 
sold  than  were  supposed  to  have  been 
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sold.    This  was  supposed  to  make  ik  . 
be  fond  of  Public  Law  480,  that  IZ,^' 
us  to  sell  surplus  foods  abroad  ^^ 

Mr.  GROSS.     Mr.  Speaker.  I  move  t. 
strike  out  the  requisite  number  of  wr.^ 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  will  support  this  wj 
latlon.  but  certainly  it  does  not  ko  f 
enough.    If  there  was  any  way  the  CnrJ^ 
mittee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com 
merce  could  do  it,  that  committee  ouiSi 
to  have  provided  in  this  legislation  fS 
a  reduction  in  the  total  importation  Z 
foreign  steel.  "' 

The  thing  that  impresses  me  most 
about  the  report  Is  the  unanimity  of  od 
position  to  it  by  the  bureaus,  agenclw 
and  departments  of  Government  direcUv 
concerned.  That  is  a  good  endorsement 
for  this  legislation.  Perhaps  if  we  cac 
pass  this  bill  this  afternoon  we  will  have 
given  some  slight  ray  of  hope  that  the 
House  is  just  a  little  bit  dis.sati.sfied  with 
this  Trade  Agreements  Act.  otherwise 
known  as  the  Reciprocal  Trade  Agree- 
ments Act.  This  is  the  first  little  gleam 
of  hope  that  has  hit  this  place  for  a  lone 
time. 

I  assume  the  bill  is  going  to  be  passed 
I  do  not  know  how  anyone  could  vote 
against  a  piece  of  legislation  as  reason- 
able  as  this. 

Speaking  of  marking  containers,  a  bill 
dealing  with  this  subject  was  introduced 
by  the  distinguished  majority  whip,  the 
gentleman  from  Louisiana  I  Mr.  Boccs 
and  it  was  approved  on  the  Private 
Calendar.  This  bill  provided  for  the  for- 
giving of  a  penalty  due  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment by  a  New  Orleans  importer. 

In  this  ca.se  there  was  an  importation 
of  kegs  or  barrels  of  nails.  The  nails 
actually  came  from  Hungary  or 
Yugoslavia,  one  of  the  Communist  coun- 
tries. The  containers  went  to  Italy 
Somewhere  along  the  line,  apparently  it 
was  in  Italy  that  the  barrels  or  kegs  con- 
taining the  nails  were  marked  "Italy"  a5 
being  the  point  of  origin,  with  no  indica- 
tion that  the  nails  had  been  made  in  the 
Communist  country.  So  they  were 
shipped  to  New  Orleans,  the  American 
importer  sold  them,  and  the  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment descended  upon  him  for  a 
penalty  for  having  sold  nails  that  origi- 
nated in  a  Communist  country. 

It  is  scarcely  to  be  expected  that  the 
Importer  In  New  Orleans  could  know 
that  the  nails  originated  in  a  Commu- 
nist country  But  what  penalty  do  w- 
impose  on  those  in  Italy  who  deliberately 
and  fraudulently  changed  the  designa- 
tion of  the  origin  of  the  nails? 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  suggest  we  mieht  also 
have  Japan  painted  on  the  hulls  of  the 
Navy  oil  tankers  that  have  been  jum- 
bolized  in  Japanese  Navy  yards. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  .support  this  bill  and  I 
hope  there  will  be  more  legislation  of  this 
nature  calling  attention  to  the  foreign 
imports  that  are  playing  havoc  with 
American  industry,  agriculture  and 
labor 

Mr  PCCIN'SKI  Mr.  Spr.iker.  I  move 
to  strike  out  the  last  word 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  \ n-y  much  i.n  favo.- 
of  this  legislation.  I  only  wish  we  could 
go  further  along  this  line.  Not  only  do 
we  have  just  cause  in  seeing  thi.s  nuiterlai 
marked  with  the  nation  of  origin,  but 
someday  I  hope  the  Congress  will  give 


H,vis  thought  to  requiring  advertisers 
.t^  in  their  ads  in  the  newspapers 
"'rt  on  television  and  on  the  radio  what 
*",;n,rv  the  component  parts  of  the 
** Xct  come  from  so  that  the  American 
^^\e  will  know  what  they  are  buying. 
^speaker.  I  would  like  to  yield  to 
.hreentleman  from  Pennsylvania  IMr. 
SrVrl  who  was  making  an  extremely  im- 
™,rtant  speech  when  his  time  expired, 

nd  if  the  gentleman  would  like  to  con- 
^ue,  I  yield  to  him   to  continue   his 
stAteinent. 
Mr  DENT.    I  thank  my  colleague  f  1  urn 

^r^Speaktr,  I  want  to  continue  with 
the  story  about  the  increased  exports  of 
fid  grains.  The  increased  exports  of 
feed  grains  is  supposed  to  be  a  great  boon 
to  our  economy. 

Yet  m  the  paragraph  later  on  in  the 
story  that  was  released,  it  says  there  is  a 
reason  for  the  increase  in  the  consump- 
uon  of  feed  grains  in  foreign  countries 
and  that  the  reason  is  that  our  exports 
have  gone  over  there  and  have  enabled 
them  to  raise  cattle  and  chickens  and 
produce  their  own  eggs  better  and  to 
produce  daii-y  products  and  beef  and  so 

forth.  ,  ■      , 

Now  what  I  am  trying  to  drive  home  is 
this.  Not  long  ago  we  were  prote.-.ting 
because  foreign  countries  wen^  buying 
less  of  our  chickens  and  they  were  put- 
ting up  barriers  against  us,  and  we  were 
protesting  because  foreign  countries  were 
shipping  in  more  and  more  beef  into  the 
United  States. 

Yet.  on  the  one  hand  we  say  they  can- 
not ship  beef  and  we  are  mad  because 
they  are  stopping  the  exports  of  our 
chickens  to  their  country,  but  on  the 
other  hand  we  are  giving  them  feed 
^ains  which  they  can  use  to  feed  their 
cattle  and  so  forth. 

Let  us  make  up  our  mind.  What  do  we 
want  to  be — what  do  we  want  to  do  in 
this  country?  Do  we  want  to  survive  as 
an  industrial-farm  complex?  Do  we 
want  America  to  survive  or  do  we  want 
to  become  the  providers  of  raw  materials 
in  order  that  the  so-called  backward 
nations  may  attain  that  peak,  that  high 
peak,  of  industrial  strength  that  we 
reached  after  many,  many  years  in  this 
Nation  of  ours  as  producers  of  raw  ma- 
tenals  and  as  producers  of  poods  from 
those  raw  materials. 

In  this  entire  picture  you  will  find 
false  labeling  and  fal.se  advertising  is 
the  crux  of  the  wlwle  problem. 

Many,  many  millions  of  Americans 
everj-  day  march  into  the  stores  in  this 
country  and  buy  merchandise  from  the 
shelves  that  bear  American  trade  names 
but  that  are  actually  foreign  products. 
I  need  not  tell  y(ni  that  the  sale  of  these 
products  provide  exorbitant  profit  to  the 
merchants  and  at  the  same  time  put 
.American  labor  and  American  working- 
men  out  of  work. 

Yes,  Mr.  Speaker,  all  of  the  retraining 
proK'rams  that  we  will  ever  put  through— 
and  I  .'support  them  because  they  are  nec- 
essary a-s  a  way  at  least  of  providing 
hope  to  tho.M>  American  working  people 
•Aho  are  di.splaced  by  the  imports  of 
these  product— yes.  all  of  the  retraining 
programs  and  all  of  the  legislation  that 
we  have  pivssed  which  are  remedial 
measures  by  their  very  nature,  can  never 
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undo  the  damage  that  is  done  if  we 
close  our  eyes  to  the  fact  tl:at  interna- 
tional trade  is  the  same  and  has  the  same 
purpose  as  domestic  trade.  Interna- 
tional trade  is  a  commercial  business 
and  the  only  motive  for  it  is  to  make  a 
profit.  The  minut-e  you  find  that  trade 
does  not  make  a  profit,  whether  it  is  in 
the  domestic  trade  area  or  in  the  interna- 
lional  trade  area,  there  will  be  no  trade. 
Any  lime  anybody  tries  to  tell  you 
that  they  are  tradniLr  with  America  for 
the  benefit  of  Americans,  they  are  lying 
to  you  and  you  are  a  sucker  of  the  first 
water  if  you  believe  it,  because  the  in- 
ternational cartels  control  the  entire  in- 
ternational trade  picture  and  America 
will  be  driven  to  the  point  of  becoming 
a  land  of  monopoly  where  there  will  be 
absolutely  no  independent  merchants. 

There  will  be  absolutely  nobody  who 
will  be  able  to  do  business  in  this  coun- 
try unless  he  belongs  to  a  monopoly 
which  belongs  to  an  int^^rnational  cartel. 
Right  now.  today,  international  corpora- 
tions are  flourishing  more  than  ever  be- 
fore in  the  history  of  the  world.  They 
control  our  economy,  the  same  as  any 
other  economy.  If  you  do  not  believe  it. 
go  into  the  oil  picture.  Dig  down  into 
oil.  Once  they  have  trouble  in  Arabia, 
they  shut  off  a  valve  and  open  one  some- 
where else.  That  is  what  is  going  to 
happen  to  every  product  consumed  or 
used  by  nations  all  over  the  world. 

This  Nation  need  not  be  a  closed,  iso- 
lated nation.  It  can  have  free  trade.  We 
ought  to  have  free  trade  in  the  things 
we  need,  and  we  ouaht  to  have  protective 
trade  in  the  thinps  we  have. 

That  is  what  all  nations  will  have  to 
do.  Sooner  or  later  all  nations  will  have 
to  turn  inward  and  look  for  prosperity  in 
their  own  lands.  They  will  have  to  look 
to  their  own  economies  to  see  how  high 
they  can  climb  and  how  far  they  can  go 
with  what  they  can  provide. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

I  rise  in  support  of  this  legi-slation.  I 
wish  to  compliment  the  uentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  IMr.  Dent)  for  the  fine 
speech  he  has  made. 

I  should  like  to  call  the  attention  of 
Members  to  the  fact  that  there  are  a 
number  of  bills  pending  of  this  same 
type,  to  require  the  labeling  of  beef  and 
meat  products.  I  believe  that  if  those 
bills  can  be  brought  out  and  passed  by 
the  House  they  will  go  a  long  way  toward 
solving  the  situation  faced  by  this  coun- 
try at  this  time  in  respect  to  the  beef 
import  problem. 

I  am  glad  to  see  this  bill  come  before 
the  House,  because  I  believe  that  the 
people  of  the  United  States  ought  to  have 
freedom  of  choice.  Many  of  the  prod- 
ucts from  foreipn  countries  are  branded 
"imported,"  and  some  people  believe  it  is 
"smart"  to  buy  imported  products.  They 
drive  imported  automobiles  and  they  feel 
that  puts  them  on  somewhat  of  a  higher 
plane  than  someone  else.  I  do  not  be- 
lieve that.  I  favor  "buying  America," 
which  is  one  of  the  most  important 
things  in  the  world. 

Until  we  require  these  products  to  be 
labeled  the  American  people  are  not  go- 
ing to  know  what  they  are  buying. 


As  the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania 
so  ablv  pointed  out.  the  American  people 
will  be  fooled.  It  is  high  time  that  the 
Members  of  Congress  awake  to  these 
problems,  to  learn  how  the  people  in 
many  instances  are  being  hoodwinked. 
We  should  label  this  beef,  label  this  mut- 
ton, and  label  the  other  meats  which 
come  into  this  country.  Then  the  Amer- 
ican people  themselves  will  solve  this 
import  problem. 

Mr.  POOL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman vield? 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Texas.  I  am  happy 
to  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
[Mr,  Pool]. 

Mr.  POOL.  I  wish  to  compliment  the 
gentleman  for  his  fine  statement  and 
associate  myself  with  his  remarks. 

Mr.  CUNNINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  gentleman  yield "^ 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Texas.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Nebraska  [Mr.  Cvs- 
ningham]  . 

Mr.  CUNNINGHAM.  The  gentleman 
mentioned  the  labeling  of  imported  beef. 
There  are  several  bills  which  have  been 
introduced,  one  of  which  is  my  own. 

The  gentleman  knows  but  did  not 
mention  the  additional  fact  that  a  large 
portion  of  this  imported  beef  comes  in  in 
frozen,  boneless  form.  It  then  goes  to 
the  processor,  who  defrosts  the  beef.  It 
is  then  ground  up  into  hamburger,  usu- 
ally, or  mixed  with  some  other  type  of 
domestic  meat. 

When  the  housewife  goes  to  the  gro- 
cerv  store  she  may  buy  four  or  five 
pounds  of  hamburger.  Then  she  takes  it 
home,  puts  it  into  patties,  and  puts  it 
into  the  freezer  for  freezing.  She  does 
not  know  that  it  has  been  frozen  pre- 
viously. 

The  point  is  that  this  involves  a  def- 
inite health  hazard.  Everyone  knows 
that  once  something  has  been  frozen  and 
defrosted,  if  it  is  refrozen  it  is  a  health 
hazard.    I  wished  to  bring  that  out. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Texas.  I  thank  the 
gentleman.  I  commend  him  for  the  ac- 
tive part  he  has  taken  in  this  endeavor. 
What  he  has  pointed  out  with  respect 
to  these  meats  being  mixed  in  the  local 
markets  brings  up  the  further  point  that 
I  think  should  be  made  here,  namely, 
that  there  are  several  avenues  which 
must  be  traveled  to  work  out  this  prob- 
lem. Not  only  Federal  legislation  is 
needed,  but  State  legislation  is  needed 
and  city  ordinances  are  needed.  I  think 
it  is  the  duty  and  the  responsibility  of 
the  Federal  Congress  of  this  country% 
however,  to  open  the  door  and  lead  the 
way,  because  until  we  pass  Federal  leg- 
islation. Stat.e  and  local  ordinances  will 
have  very  little,  if  any.  effect,  because 
they  will' interfere  with  interstate  com- 
merce. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  compliment  all 
of  the  folks  who  have  introduced  these 
bills  and  say  I  think  they  are  very  sound. 
Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
to  stirke  out  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

Mrs.    ST.    GEORGE.    Mr.    Speaker, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HARRIS.     I  will  be  glad  to  yield 
to  the  gentlewoman. 

Mrs.   ST.   GEORGE.     Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  following 
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the  legislative  procrram  and  any  special 
orders  heretofore  entered  into,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Michigan  (Mr.  Ford]  be 
permitted  tomorrow  to  address  the  House 
for  1  hour  to  permit  Members  to  pay 
respect  to  our  late  colleague  John  Ben- 
nett, of  Michigan,  and  also  to  revise 
and  extend  their  remarks  and  Include 
extraneous  matter 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore    Mr   Al- 
bert).    Is  there  abjection  to  the  request 
of  the  gentlewoman  from  New  York? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  HARRIS.    Mr    Speaker,  there  are 
several   bills,   as   our   di.stingulshed  col- 
league, the  gent;.?man  from  Te.xas  (Mr 
Rogers]    and    others    have    mentioned. 
pending  before  the  committee  that  would 
require  the  labehat;  of  imported  beef  to 
Identify  the  country  of  origin 

The  major  problem  uiuch  has  caused 
the  dilemma  of  the  cattle  producers  of 
this  country  and  contributed  to  the  de- 
pressed prices  ha.s  been  the  ever  increas- 
ing and  excessively  high  imports  of  for- 
eiis'n  beef. 

The  farmers,  producers  of  cattle,  farm 
organizations.  Members  of  Congress,  our 
committees,  and  the  Congress  have  been 
considering  a  Imut^vtion  on  imports  for 
the  past  several  months  and  trying  to 
find  a  solution  for  the  best  and  most 
effective  program  which  would  stabUize 
the  price  of  cattle  and  relieve  the  terrible 
condition  that  exists  throughout  the 
coimtry  today. 

Our  committee  has  been  giving  consid- 
eration to  this  entire  problem  and  is 
ready  to  act  on  any  of  these  proposals 
that  can  be  worked  out  which  would  be 
helpful  in  relieving  the  condition  that 
has  existed  for  a  long  period  of  time. 

The  major  effort  thus  far  has  been 
toward  mandatory  quotas  on  importation 
of  beef.  I  have  supported  efforts  to  bring 
about  an  effective  prot^ram,  whether  vol- 
untary or  mandaton,-.  I  think  more 
could  have  been  done  tt)  protect  the  cat- 
tle producers  of  this  country  and  this 
segment  of  our  agricultural  industry 
than  has  been  done. 

I  am  glad,  as  I  know  many  of  you  are, 
that  the  Senat«  recently  adopted  the 
Mansfield  amendment  to  provide  man- 
datory quotas  on  beef  imports  Since  an 
equitable  and  reasonable  program  has 
not  been  worked  out  in  the  interest  of  the 
cattle  producers.  I  think  this  approach  is 
appropriate  and  nece.'^sary- 

During  my  recent  primary  campaign, 
I  publicly  stated  that  I  would  vote  for 
mandatory  quotas,  and  I  have  made  It 
clear  that  I  will  vot<^  for  and  support  the 
Mansfield  amendment  or  any  other  pro- 
posal that  will  brinu'  about  the  needed 
and  necessary  relief 

Yesterday  the  House  sent  to  confer- 
ence, under  usual  procedure,  the  prob- 
lem, with  the  assurance  from  the  chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means  that  there  will  be  a  conference  re- 
port. As  was  stated  then,  if  the  House 
does  not  like  what  the  conferees  may  do. 
we  can  go  back  to  the  Senate  amend- 
ment. 

I  had  reached  the  decision  that  we 
should  accept  the  Senate  amendment. 
It  would  impose  mandatory  quotas  upon 
the  importation  of  foreign  beef,  beef 
products.    Iamb,    and    mutton,     i    had 


reached  the  decision  that  the  bill  In  that 
form  should  be  sent  to  the  Pie.^idcnt. 
This  is  the  first  opportunity  tiiat  the 
House  has  had  to  pass  on  this  important 
matter  and  provide  some  relief  for  the 
cattle  industry. 

I.  of  course,  would  like  to  see  the  con- 
ferees work  out  a  satisfactoi-y  solution. 
I  am  confident  that  the  chairman  and 
other  Members  of  the  House  conferees 
will  make  every  possible  effort  to  do  so. 
Over  the  pa.st  several  years,  the  do- 
mestic cattle  industry  has  experienced 
serious  Increases  in  production  costs  and. 
at  the  same  time,  suffered  from  sub- 
stantial reduction  in  the  price  received 
for  beef  cattle. 

As  so  well  stated  in  the  Senate  report. 
diligent  efforts  have  been  made  to  de- 
tect the  cause  and  devise  a  remedy  for 
this  dangerous  situation  I  am  con- 
vinced one  of  the  primary  causes  has 
been  found  to  be  the  growing  importa- 
tion and  sale  on  the  American  market 
of  foreign  beef  and  beef  products. 

In  1956.  importations  of  foreign  beef 
total  200  million  pounds.  But  by  1963. 
foreign  beef  importations  had  increased 
almost  ninefold  to  1.700  million  pounds. 
It  has  been  found  that  this  fiood  of 
low-priced  imported  beef  has  discour- 
aged the  sale  of  domestic  cattle  and,  as 
a  result,  large  numbers  of  domestic  cat- 
tle have  been  forced  back  to  the  range 
where  they  breed  more  cattle  and  create 
an  ever-increasing  cycle,  causing  further 
deterioration  of  the  domestic  cattle 
industi-y. 

It  is  clear  that  informal  efforts  by  the 
Secretary  of  State  in  concert  with  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  induce  for- 
eign shippers  to  voluntarily  reduce  ship- 
ments of  foreign  beef  to  the  American 
market  have  not  resulted  in  substantial 
success. 

When  this  question  of  quota  limitation 
has  been  determined,  as  we  expect  in  the 
next  few  day.s,  it  is  my  intention  to 
.schedule  consideration  of  the  various 
bills  proposing  the  labeling  of  imported 
beef  in  order  that  identification  of  the 
country  of  origin  will  be  made  known  to 
the  consumer 

Mr.  YOUNGER  Mr  Speaker,  I  move 
to  strike  out  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

Mr  Speaker,  I  just  want  to  make  this 
statement:  All  of  this  conversation  this 
afternoon  and  the  commenus  here  are 
music  to  my  ears,  because  I  voted  against 
the  Trade  Expansion  Act  originally,  I 
consider  it  one  of  the  best  votes  I  iiave 
cast  since  I  have  been  in  Congress. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa  Mr  Speaker,  I 
move  to  strike  out  the  requisite  number 
of  Uvjrds. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Reiord  should  not 
look  so  unanimous  In  spite  of  the  fact 
that  I  never  knew  him  peisonally  and 
never  did  see  him.  I  believe  it  is  true  a 
man  named  Cordell  Hull  did  live  in  this 
countiT  a  few  years  ago  To  look  at  this 
Record  today  and  yesterday,  one  would 
think  they  were  looking  at  the  Congres- 
sio.N.fL  Record  of  1928  Well,  we  tried 
the  Smoot-Hawley  tariff  bill  and  tried 
cuttini^  down  on  imports  .so  much  that 
they  could  not  buy  anythinu  from  this 
country  and  it  did  not  work  We  had 
the  worst  depre.ssion  of  all  times     If  vou 
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have  another  depression  like  that  r>.r^ 
you  can  bet  your  bottom  dollar  therpS; 
tx^  riots  in  this  countiT.     I  lived  om  i 
the  country  where  they  tried  to  han. 
judge  at  that  time     It  was  not  mSfn* 
that  hurt  Midwest  farmers  at  that  ^^ 
as  much  as  lack  of  exports.    Wo  havpT 
think  a  little  bit  about  the  fact  that  if 
we  cut  down  on  import^-and  that  is  the 
purpose  of  this  bill— we  are  going  to  m 
down  on  exports.  ■ 

We  had  a  meeting  yesterday  of  somo 
midwesterners  over  in  the  Committee  or 
Ways  and  Means  room,  and  it  was  allecwi 
at  this  meeting  everybody  was  m  favor 
of  increasing  the  economic  opportunity  of 
the  Midwest.  Let  me  point  this  out  to 
you:  Every  time  there  ha.s  been  a  jums 
m  imports  in  the  last  3  or  4  years  in  thii 
country— and  I  admit  .some  of  it  has  bee- 
in  steel  ai^d  .some  m  shoes  and  ,some  r 
other  products— there  has  been  a  co-" 
responding'  jump  m  the  exports  of  prod- 
ucts from  the  Midwest,  a  big  jump  i- 
feed  grains  and  beans  especially  Lasj 
year  exports  totaled  $22  billion  while  im- 
ports  were  $17  billion. 

Mr  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  wlU  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  I  yield. 
Mr.  GROSS.  With  or  without  a  Trade 
.Ak-reement^s  Act,  if  the  Government  had 
not  cone  to  the  Treasur>-  and  borrowed 
billions  of  dollars  every  year  Uiere  would 
have  been  a  depression. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  The  Trude 
Agreements  Act.  of  cour.se,  has  not  had 
the  opportunity  fully  to  work  yet.  They 
are  trying  to  negotiat^^  in  Geneva  right 
now 

Mr.  DENT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.     I  yield. 

Mr.  DENT.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  gentle- 
man says  that  when  there  is  an  increase 
in  nnport^s  of  steel,  .shoes,  and  other 
niiuiufactured  products,  there  is  a  corre- 
spondmg  inci-ease  m  import*  of  Midwest 
prcxlucts  Let  me  say  that  if  you  will 
give  to  the  manufactured  products  the 
.same  conditions  in  world  trade  that  you 
have  for  the  Midwest  products;  namely, a 
subsidy  on  every  product  that  is  pro- 
duced, we  would  probably  be  for  free 
trade  and  exiwrts,  because,  as  the  gentle- 
man knows  full  well,  you  cannot  sell  one 
single  grain  of  wheat  or  one  pound  of 
cotton  m  world  markets  without  a  sub- 
sidy. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  We  are  sellin« 
corn  right  now  at  the  backed  off  world 
market  price  of  $1.14  a  bushel. 

We  do  not  need  .my  subsidy  for  any- 
thing if  you  will  uike  off  these  Uiriffs  so 
they  can  secure  the  money  to  buy  our 
prcxlucus  that  we  could  raise  on  that 
idled  land.  A  tariff  is  just  as  much  a 
subsidy  as  any  direct  sub.sidy  tliat  you 
can  give  us 

You  ciuinot  hide  it  under  a  bushel  by 
saying  that  it  is  a  tariff  instead  of  a 
sub.sidy. 

Mr  DENT.  Of  course,  that  is  an  over- 
simplified statement  because  you  know 
and  I  know  that  the  price  of  a  manufac- 
tured product  is  not  controlled  in  all  in- 
stances by  the  producer.  You  have  a 
fixed  cost  of  labor  which  is  controlled  in 
this  country  in  the  main,  by  a  minimum 
wage  law,  by  unions,  and  by  other  work 
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.moments.    You  have  a  fixed  cost  on 

iKVs  which  IS  controlled  by  a  govern- 
"      «i  leencv.    You  have  the  fixed  cost 

Cx  s  lo^^^^i-  '•"^"^>--  °^-  ^^^^^■"^-   ^°^ 

SivP  ail'  of  the  other  fixed  costs  in  ar- 

t m^  at  a  flat  price.    No  single  nation 

'    rhp  world  can  produce  anything  as 

hinlv  as  we  can  if  we  were  allowed  the 

^"ni7  uncontrolled  conditions  today  just 

!tactH-  as  vou  have  in  the  Midwest. 

Mr  SMITH  of  Iowa.     As  a  matter  of 

'.  \heir  cosi,s  in  some  instances  are 

niore  than  ours.    For  instance,  in  steel-- 

and  thai  IS  what  we  are  dealing  with  in 

'L  bill   under   con.sideration— the   cost 

tr  ton  of  steel  in  Germany  for  labor  is 

mv-e  than  it  is  in  the  United  States.    In 

Set  m  spite  of  the  fact  that  we  pay  more 

U  hour,  our  labor  costs  per  unit  are 

less,  >o  It   is  the  unit  cost  that  really 

counts  . 

Mr.s   GRIFFITHS.     Mr.  Speaker,  will 

th"et;t'ntleman  yield? 

'  Mr  bMITH  of  Iowa.     I  yield. 

Mrs  GRIFFITHS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
would  like  to  associate  myself  with  the 
-emarks  of  the  gentleman  from  Iowa.  I 
am  not  willing  to  join  in  this  bipartisan 
rally  for  McKtnley  either.  Further,  busi- 
nesses m  coal  from  the  State  of  the  gen- 
'leman  from  Pennsylvania  are  selling  in 
Japan  because  they  can  produce  it  more 
fV^iMplv  in  Pennsylvania  than  they  can 
•".Japan  Out  of  every  6  acres  planted 
'.n  the  United  States,  the  products  of  1 
acre  are  sold  abroad.  How  can  the  farm- 
ers of  this  country  stand  a  one-sixth  cut 
in  their  markets':' 

Tlie  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  time 
of  the  gentleman  from  Iowa  IMr.  Smith] 
has  expired. 

Mr  HARRIS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unaiuinous  consent  that  all  debate  be 
concluded  in  7  n\inutes. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Arkansas? 

Tliere  was  no  objection. 

Mr  PELLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  connec- 
tion with  this  Record  I  would  like  to 
remind  the  Members  of  the  House  of  the 
situation  that  is  going  on  in  Alaska  now.. 

Mr  Speaker,  one  of  the  items  in  which 
there  has  been  a  substantial  increase  in 
imports  is  canned  salmon  from  Japan. 
Rit:ht  now  in  Alaska  we  have  eight  Japa- 
nese freezer  vessels  operating  in  our  ter- 
ritorial waters  invited  there  by  the  Gov- 
ernor of  Alaska,  Governor  Egan.  each  one 
having  about  100  Japanese  nationals  who 
receive  compensation  at  the  rate  of  33 
cents  per  hour.    Those  800  to  1,000  Jap- 
anese are  putting  American  processing 
workers  out  of  their  jobs.    The  American 
workers  normally  receive  something  over 
S3  an  hour  now.    That  canned  salmon 
caught  bv  American  fishermen  in  Alaska 
waters,  from  those  Japanese  processing 
ve.ssels  will  go  back  to  Japan  and  come 
back  into  our  country. 

Mr  Speaker.  I  cannot  see  how  anyone 
can  feel  that  this  is  helping  the  interests 
of  the  United  States. 

Mr  Speaker,  this  operation  has  put 
some  800  to  1,000  American  workers  out 
of  a  job.  When  we  buy  that  salmon  how 
can  our  American  caiined  salmon  indus- 
trv,  produced  by  our  American  salmon 
labor,  compete?     They  just  cannot  do  it. 
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Those  floating  Japanese  cannery  oper- 
ations, I  am  informed,  do  not  have  to 
comply  with  our  minimum  wage  laws.  I 
am  told  they  do  not  have  to  comply  with 
American  sanitation  laws  or  safety  reg- 
ulations. ,    ,   . 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  all  for  helping  the 
steel  industry  but  it  is  about  time  the 
smaller  industries  such  as  our  Pacific 
Northwest  fishing  industry  gets  some 
help.  They  seem  to  be  expendable  as  far 
as  our  agencies  of  Government  are  con- 
cerned. ^     ,   , 

The  jobs  of  Americans  are  at  stake. 
Our  salmon  industry,  if  this  situation  is 
allowed  to  continue,  will  be  out  of  busi- 
ness. ^^ 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  time 
of  the  gentleman  from  Washington  has 

expired. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  IMr.  Springer!  for  5 
minutes.  ^    .  ,  , 

Mr.  SPRINGER.     Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 

back  my  time. 

Mrs.    HANSEN.     Mr.     Speaker,    this 
afternoon  many  have  discussed  the  prob- 
lem of  steel.     I  join  with  my  colleagues 
in  their  concern  relative  to  imports.     I 
would  only  like  to  point  out  that  lumber, 
one  of  our  great  natural  resources  and 
one   of   our   major   bases   of    economic 
Strength  in  the  Northwest  has  difficulties 
similar    to    those    of    steel.    Last    year 
we  were  fortunate  enough  to  secure  the 
enactment  of  H.R.  2513.  known  as  the 
lumber  labeling  bill.    This  would  have 
done  exactly  for  lumber  what  this  bill 
does  for  steel.    Unfortunately,  problems 
arose  and  when  the  bill  was  placed  on 
the  President's   desk   there   were   those 
who  urged  that  the  bill  be  vetoed. 

This  I  regretted,  for  I  feel  that  at  no 
time  is  it  against  our  national  interest  to 
designate   the   country   of   origin   by   a 

label. 

Lumber  is  a  proud  industry.  The 
Northwest  is  proud  of  the  product  v:e 
hatvest  and  process.  We  are  also  proud 
of  the  fact  that  we  believe  in  good  wages 
and  pay  them.  For  that  reason,  I  again 
call  to  the  attention  of  this  House  the 
similarity  of  this  bill  today  and  that  of 
HR.  2513  which  was  passed  last  year 
and  I  urge  again  that  the  problem  be  re- 
reviewed  by  our  House  committees  to  see 
what  steps  may  be  taken  to  eliminate 
discrimination  against  U.S.  forest  prod- 
ucts andcthat  we  do  proudly  label  our 
products  as  U.S.  products,  doing  so  with 
the  knowledge  that  we  make  these  desig- 
nations a  symbol  of  American  capability, 
fair    labor    standards,    efficiency,    and 

quality.  ,  .    ^ 

Let  me  review  several  facts: 
For  many  years  the  lumber  industry 
has  been  employing  a  decreasing  number 
of  people.  In  1947  there  were  492.000 
persons  working  in  the  mills  of  the  Na- 
tion In  1949  th^s  number  had  decreased 
to  432  000.  to  416.000  in  1954.  to  393.000 
in  1955  to  332.000  in  1957.  and  to  309.000 
in  1960  Estimates  indicate  that  during 
1964  there  were  less  than  300,000  em- 
ployed in  the  lumber  mills  of  the  Nation. 
There  are  many  reasons  for  this,  of 

course.  ^ ,      . 

However,  increasing  imports  of  lumber 
from  Canada  have  played  an  important 
part     In  1961.  imports  amounted  to  13.7 


percent  of  U.S.  softwood  lumber  con- 
sumption. In  1962,  they  rose  to  15  per- 
cent. In  1963,  the  latest  figures  indicate 
they  rose  again  to  16.1  percent.  Practi- 
cally all  U.S.  softwood  lumber  imports 
come  from  Canada. 

According  to  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce, waterborne  shipments  of  lumber 
from  the  United  States-Canadian  west 
coast  to  the  US.  east  coast  declined 
from  approximately  1.4  billion  board  feet 
in  1962  to  1.2  billion  board  feet  in  1963. 
At  the  same  time,  however,  British  Co- 
lumbia's share  of  the  waterborne  market 
increased,  rising  from  62  percent— 852 
million  feet— in  1962  to  70  percent— 875 
million  feet— during  the  first  10  months 
of  1963.  .      . 

The  real  meaning  of  such  statistics  is 
self-evident.  The  adverse  impact  which 
imports  have  on  the  practical,  daily  busi- 
ness operations  within  the  lumber  indus- 
try' also  becomes  quite  obvious  from  these 
facts.  Those  who  have  the  responsibil- 
ity  to    their    employees    and   to    their 

communities — know  only  too  well  w-hat 
the  impact  of  rising  imports  means  in  a 
strongly  competitive  industry  like  the 
lumber  industry. 

Experience  in  trying  to  resolve  the 
softwood  import  problem  during  the  past 
few  years  indicates  that  precise  and  un- 
biased information  often  does  not  exist 
to  show  exactly  the  impact  which  rising 
imports  are  having  on  the  domestic  in- 
dustry. Some  within  the  industry  feel 
that  a  timely,  unbiased,  and  thorough 
analysis  of  the  effect  of  lumber  imports 
would  be  a  particularly  worthwhile  proj- 
ect They  strongly  believe  that  an  un- 
biased analysis  of  definitive  statistics 
would  support  the  industry's  position  by 
helping  to  make  the  most  persuasive  case 
for  establishment  of  a  quota. 
U  S    imports  of  Canadian  softwood  lumber 

T 


Year 


1947 

wm - 

19t')l 

imV-' 

iyii3ie«tin)att'd). 


Percent 

of  tota] 
softwood 

con- 
smnption 

4.1 
12.5 
13.7 
15.0 
16.1 


Source:  BPSA  Industry  Outlook  Series  on. Lumber 
Industry. 

Lumber  employment 

,Qfi9  267,000 

]lli 262,000 

I'S::::::::::::::":::"- ^60,000 

Source:  BDSA  Industry  Outlook  Series  on 
Lumber  IndusWy. 

LUMBER    IMPORT    PROBLEM 
SUMMARY   OF  CANADIAN   ADVAITTAGES 

While  it  is  impossible  to  isolate  a  single 
item  which  gives  the  Canadian  lumber- 
man a  preferred  position  over  his  coun- 
terpart in  the  united  States,  following 
are  a  few  of  the  Government-granted  ad- 
vantages  which   Canadian   lumbermen 

currently  enjoy:  ^  „„^ 

First  Favorable  currency  exchange 
rates-  The  Canadian  Government  in  a 
relatively  few  years  arbitrarUy  reduced 
the  par  value  of  its  dollar  from  a  high 
of  about  $1.04  to  the  current  92.5  cents 
as  compared  to  the  U.S.  dollar.     This 
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places  the  Canadian  doUar  approxi- 
mately 7.5  cents  below  the  US.  dollar 
and,  In  effect,  reduces  the  price  to  U  S 
purchasers  of  Canadian  lumber  about 
7 '/a  percent.  Stated  differently,  this 
(?ives  the  Canadians  an  advantage  In  the 
U.S.  marketer  7»2  percent  Thus,  Amfr- 
Ican  producers  are  placed  at  a  further 
disadvantage  In  competing  for  Interna- 
tional markets 

While  Canadian  currency  Is  supposedly 
pegged — or   permanently    fl.xed— at    the 
rate  of  92.5  cents.  American  lumbermf-n 
can  never  be  fully  certain  that  thrv  will 
not  be  faced  with  further  manipulation 
and  devaluation  of  the  Canadian  dollar 
Second.  Government -pe««ed         lower 
stumpage  rates:   The  average  stumpaye 
costs  in  British  Columbia  in   1960— the 
latest   year   for    which   ngures   an^   im- 
mwllately  avallable-for  all  species  wa.'^ 
55  38:    the   average   stumpage   costs    in 
Western  United  States  in   i960  for  all 
species  was  $20  02;  the  avera£:e  stumpage 
costs  In  the  Pacific  Northwest  in  1960  for 
all    species    waa    $22  89:     the    average 
stumpage  costs  in  the  South  in  1960  for 
southern  pine  was  $26 

Third.  Government-granted  trans- 
portation advantages:  Because  of  re- 
trional  transportation  advantatres  avail- 
able to  Canadian  lumber  producers  the 
Canadians  are  able  to  ship  their  products 
to  U.S.  markets  at  a  decided  competitive 
trarisportation  advantage  over  American 
lumber  producers. 

Pomth.  Tariff  differential  favors 
Canadian  lumbermen:  Most  US  soft- 
wood lumber  of  the  major  construction 
species  bears  a  rate  of  7  5  to  10  percent 
ad  valorem— approximately  $5  to  $7  50 
per  thousand  board  feet— when  exported 
to  Canada.  On  the  other  hand,  most 
Canadian  softwood  lumber  entering  the 
United  States  bears  a  tariff  and  tax  of 
from  25  cents  to  $1  per  thousand  board 

Pifth.  Positive  Government  assistance 
in  trade  mission  and  other  export  de- 
''^V?'??^^'  activities  Both  the  Provincial 
and  the  Central  Oovernment  are  actively 
engaged  in  the  promotion  of  Canadian 
lumber  exports  to  the  United  States  and 
other  world  markets.  Canadians  appear 
however,  to  particularly  concentrate 
their  efforts  with  respect  to  lumber  and 
St^s        "^  on  exporting  to  the  United 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  'Mr  Al- 
bert)^ The  question  is  on  the  committee 
amendments. 

The  committee  amendments  were 
agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  en-ro.ssed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table 
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CLAIMS  OP  SHAREHOLDERS  OF 
GENERAL  DYESTUFF  CORP 

fh^K-if^^^^-     ^'   Speaker.  I  call  up 
pn^  /h  f,l*t^  ^"^  ^'^  unanimous  con- 
sent that  it  be  cortsidered  in  the  House 
as  in  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore      Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Arkansas? 
There  was  no  objection. 


The  Clerk  read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  It  fnart.'d  by  the  Semur  and  //nti.sf  of 
R''presen:u[ties  of  Che  United  State-,  of 
Am^ica  in  Congress  astemblrd.  That  «e<tl(in 
41(ai  or  the  Trading  With  the  Knomy  Act 
^50  use  App  42(aM.  us  aUcl.'d  thereto 
by  section  2m  uf  the  Act  of  October  22,  1962 
(76  Stat    11 15  I.  13  amended   by 

I  1  I  strllclng  out  in  the  first  .sentence  there- 
of the  words  -report  to  the  Congress  concern- 
ing-, und  inserting  in  Ueu  thereof  the  words 
"render  Judgment  up<5n'*. 

'2i  striking  out  In  the  second  sentence 
thereof  the  words  "one  year  .ifter  the  date 
uf  the  enactment  of  thl«  Act",  and  inserting 
In  lieu  thereof  the  worda  "two  years  after 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  section". 

Mr  HARRIS  Mr  Speaker,  I  move 
to  strike  out  the  last  vvurd. 

Mr    Speaker,  the  purpose  of  this  bill 
IS  to  carry  out  an  atiret-ment  leachcd  ;n 
the  conference  on  war  claims  Irgusjation 
dunnu'  the  87th  Congre.ss      During  the 
consideration   of   war   claims   let;islatlon 
in    the    87th    Congress,    an    amendnunt 
was   agreed   to  in   the  other   body   that 
would    have    permitted    a    trial    on    the 
merits    before   the   Court   of   Claims   of 
the   claims   of   certain   stockholders   for 
the    return    of    property    vested    bv    the 
Alien  Property  Custodian  durinv:  World 
War  II.    The  Court  of  Claims  would  have 
been  granted  authority  to  render  judg- 
ment against  the  United  States  for  this 
property,    m  the  conference  this  provi- 
sion was  changed  so  that  the  Court  of 
Claims    was    required    to    report    to    the 
Congress  iLs  recommtTidations  concern- 
int,'  this  claim. 

The    Supreme   Court    decision    In    the 
case  of  Glldden  ai,'ainst  Zdanok  held  that 
the  Court  of  Claims  is  a  constitutional 
court  and  does  not  have  juri.sdiction  to 
render  advisory  opinions  to  the  ConKiess. 
This   meant    then    that    the    conference 
av,'reement  rould  not  be  carried  out  pre- 
ci.sely  in   the  form  in  which  ai,'reed  to. 
Tlie  only  way  at  present  by  which   this 
case  could  be  judicially  adjudicated  will 
be  for  the  Court  of  Claims  to  be  i; ranted 
jurisdiction  to  t;rant  the  traditional  ju- 
dicial remedy  available  to  constitutional 
courts — in  other  words,  in  order  for  the 
claimants  in  this  ca.se  to  have  a  decision 
rendered  on  the  merits  of  their  claims.  It 
IS  necessar>-  that  the  Congress  grant  the 
Court  of  Claims  jurisdiction   to   render 
judgment  on  thie  claim. 

That  IS  all  that  this  bill  dues.  It 
ame'nds  section  41 'a'  of  the  Trading 
With  the  Enemy  Act  by  .striking  out  the 
words  ■  report  to  the  Congress  concern- 
ing" and  inserts  the  words  "render  judg- 
ment upon  " 

This  Ls  a  very  complicated,  and  a  very 
controversial  ca.^e  We  received  testi- 
mony from  the  Justice  Department 
strongly  opposed  to  the  legislation:  we 
received  testimony  from  a  representative 
of  the  claimants  strongly  in  favor  of  the 
legislation.  Senator  Dirksen  appeared 
before  our  committee  and  explained  the 
rea.sons  why  he  was  convinced  that  this 
case  involved  a  grave  injustice. 

As  I  have  said,  the  facts  m  this  case 
are  very  complicated,  and  ultimately  boil 
down  to  the  question  of  wliether  the 
claimants  in  this  ca.se.  all  of  them  Ameri- 
can citizens  who  owned  all  the  outstand- 
ing stock  of  General  Dyestuff  Corp 
were  acting  as  "cloaks  '  for  Germans,  to 
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conceal  true  German  ownership  of  ft.. 

corporation      There   has   never  iJL?^ 

trial  on  the  merits  of  this  case  wS  * 

re.sort     to     technical    defenses'?!"^:" 

Government.  "'    we 

Under  the  measure  as  passed  in  »w 

87th  Congress,  technical  defeS  l"  ^' 

Government  were  waived  in  pr^eeJ.^^ 

before    the    Court    of    Claims     a^ 

change  is  made  in  that  aspect  of  thf  i^ 

by  this  bill.    The  only  change  whi^h^' 

bill  makes  is  m  the  Jurisdiction  grarSS 

tj.  the  Court  of  Claims,  made  n^Sj 

by  the  Ghdden  ca.se.     If  the  counT? 

that  the  Americans  were  not  the  2?S 

fide  owners  of  this  stock    then  inrt.,,^^ 

w.ll  be  rendered  for  the  United  ftS' 

)f   the  court   finds   that   the  .^eri^ 

were  bona  fide  owners,  judgment  "X 

granted  for  them      I  do  not  thU  .Jj 

purpose   will   be  .served   bv   arguing  Z 

ment.s  of  this  case  at  this  time.    AlHh^ 

matters,  and  they  are  complex    VmZ 

litigated    before    the    Court    of '  ClLin^ 

ThLs  ca.se  is  an  appropriate  one  for  jX 

cial  determination,  and  this  bill  provide* 

for  that  method  of  disposing  of  a  comDn 

cated  and  difficult  issue  **  ^ompii- 

I  hope  this  bill  will  be  pa.s.sed  .so  that 

we  can  resolve  one  of  the  last  remainfn» 

troublesome  problems  arising  ouTof^^e 

w-sting  of  proi^rty  by  the  United  StaS 

during  World  War  II  ^ 

fn^f'  SPRJNnER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move 
to  strike  the  requLsite  number  of  words 
Mr  Speaker.  I  believe  it  ls  funda- 
mental in  the  American  character  and 
in  our  course  of  justice  that  evervbody 
at  .ea.st  have  his  day  In  court.      " 

This  case  does  present  a  very  com- 
plex state  of  facts,  and  I  am  not  roIm 
to  atteinpt  to  get  into  a  di.scussion  of 
them^  The  basic  l.ssue  Involved  here  ia 
whether  or  not  this  stock  in  question 
was  bona  fide  American  owned  This 
has  never  been  tri(>d  on  its  merits 

This  bill  would  merely  allow  the  court 
to  try  this  matter  upon  its  merits  It 
seems  to  me  that  the  trial  on  its  merits 
IS  a  trial  of  the  fundamental  issues 
namely,  whether  or  not  these  people 
were  enemy  nationaLs  or  speaking  for 
enemy  nationals  it  is  important  that 
the  courts,  which  are  dedicated  to  giving 
justice  to  every  citizen,  look  into  and 
examine  these  issues. 

If  the  Government  acted  properly  and 
legally  in  this  matter  it  has  nothing  to 
fear  or  lose,  since  the  court  would  con- 
firm   the    seizure.      If    this    was    not   a 
proper    action    by    the    Government   it 
should  not  now  hide  behind  a  technical 
curtain  and  prevent  citizens  from  assert- 
ing their  ri^-hts  on  the  basic  merits  in- 
volved.    I   am   convinced   in   the  inter- 
est of  justice   that   the   Department  of 
Justice,   which   has  juri.sdiction  of  this 
matter,  should  lend  every  effort  to  clari- 
fyiiii:  this  matter. 

I  respectfully  suggest  in  this  bill  we 
are  not  in  any  way  attempting  to  deter- 
mine or  legalize  in  any  way  the  merits  of 
this  case.  All  we  are  doing  is  allowing 
these  people  to  go  to  court  and  have  the 
court  make  a  judicial  finding  as  to 
whether  or  not  they  are  entitled  to  the 
property  in  question. 

Mr.    ROBISON.      Mr.    Speaker.    wiU 
the  gentleman  yield? 
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responsibility  not  only  for  myself  but  for 
the  Members  of  the  House  whom  I  repre- 
sented. I  feel  that  if  we  do  not  approve 
this  legislation  today,  we  will  in  a  sense 
be  going  back  on  the  agreement  we  made 
with  the  Senate  conferees  2  years  ago. 


To  understand  tHe  actual  relationship  be- 
tween German  interests  and  the  General 
Dyestuff  stockholders  requires  some  review 
of  the  history  of  the  ownership  of  this  cor- 
poration and  the  options  held  on  the  BtocK. 

The  arrangements  by  which  this  stock  was 
held   were   the    same   sort   of    arrangements 


ur  SPRINGER.    I  yield  to  the  gen- 
"^ «  frnm  New  York. 
Ue^  {[SbiSON.    1    take    this    time 
*JJu.  to  ask  one  simple  question  of  the 

^^•^^tmued Tnt^rSf in^'tSe  ear^y're-     with  the  Senate  ^'^^'^^flJ^J'^^'l^^l';^     '^^^a  bTThe" Germln  cVrteis  throughout  the 

'^^.""thP  enactment  of  this  legislation     upon  this  very  complicated  and  unsettled     ^_.„ 

riS^Vud^munu  m  any  way  postpone  o,     Question.^^^^^  .^  ^^  ^^^^ 

loede  the  proceedings  Jor  the^s^eji     .^  ^^^  promises  of  conferees  from  this 

body  and  vice  versa.  I  think  it  would  be 
most  desirable  to  approve  this  legisla- 
tion. „      , 

Mr.  RYAN  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  move  to  strike  out  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  read  the  minority 
report  of  the  gentleman  from  Michigan 
[Mr.  Dingell],  in  report  No.  1551  ac- 
companying the  pending  bill,  and  I  find 

^.  GLENN      Mr.  Speaker.  I  move  to  it    very    J^^Pf  j^J^^^.^.^^^^.^f  S  Schmitz,"  rcqurred"";h;se  "optTons.     D.     A. 

*1   ?hf  i?quisite   number  of  words,  consent  that  it  be  printed  at  this  point  g^^^^^^^^  ^^.^.^li^ed  American  citizen,  was 

'YorwUh   my   colleagues   in   th^^^  ^"^e  ""Ip^^KER    pro    tempore     (Mr.  ^—.-r  of  Herman  Schmlt.  the  ananclal 

-CrourwhUe'Jhetis^^^^^^^^  K.?/h) 'without    objection,    it    is    so 

-n^oHht^rare^'bLrcX'sU^'     "Se  was  no  objection. 
contents  of  this  biU  are^oas J^^^  "^hrvs  in        The  matter  referred  to  follows: 

MiNORFTY  Views  or  Mr.  Dingell 
The  Congress  should  never  have  passed 
this  amendment  to  the  Trading  With  the 
Enemy  Act  calling  for  the  Court  of  Claims  to 
report  to  the  Congress  In  the  first  place,  and 
the  Congress  should  not  pass  this  bill  now. 
The  bill  Is  opposed  by  the  Department  of 
Justice  and  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget,  will 


'•"''^nrouerties  that  is  now  underway? 
•-^S  SPRINOER.  I  WiU  refer  that 
5uStion  to  the  chairman  of  the  com- 

"^SThARRIS.     I  shall  be  glad  to  an- 

pr'the  question.    I  am  advised  by  the 

Si^rtmeiit  of  Justice  it  would  have  no 

''^Mr.  ROBISON.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
^r.  GLENN 


of  corporations  operating  In  foreign  coun- 
tries. ,      ,  ,,„ 

General  Dyestuff  Corp.  was  organized  un- 
der the  laws  of  the  State  of  New  York  on 
March  25,  1926,  to  serve  as  a  sales  agent  for 
German-owned  or  controlled  dyestuff  manu- 
facturers. In  September  1926.  each  stock- 
holder entered  Into  an  option  agreement 
with  I.  G.  Farben,  a  German  cartel,  permit- 
ting I  G  Farben  at  any  time  to  purchase 
any  or  all  of  the  stock  held  by  each  stock- 
holder for  $100  per  share,  plus  6-percent 
Interest  from  the  date  of  Issue  of  the  stock, 
less  anv  dividends  received.  In  1933,  after 
the  rise  of  Adolph  Hitler  to  power,  the  Mar- 
lon Co.,  a  personal  holding  company  of  D.  A. 


X  ommittee  sat  for  many  days  In 
S^ing  the  fact^  on  the  bill.  I  beUeve 
It  is  one  of  the  last  pieces  of  war 
Xm  legislation  that  we  will  have  be- 
'  re  us  on  matters  of  this  kind  As  the 
Srman  has  said,  during  the  last  Con- 
eress  and  m  conference  with  the  other 
body  we  thought  we  had  disposed  of 
iTbut  as  it  turns  out  the  Supreme  Court 
held  otherwise. 

All  this  bill  will  do  is  to  change  a 
few  words  under  the  law  which  was  en- 
acted in  the  last  Congress  directing  the 
Court  of  Claims  to  render  an  advisory 
judgment  and  report  back  to  this  body. 
This  way  we  will  not  have  it  before  the 
Congres.s  again.  It  will  be  relegated  to 
the  Court  of  Claims  for  a  decision  and 
as  to  the  amount  of  judgment.  I  think 
this  is  the  proper  conclusion  of  a  piece 
of  legislation  that  has  been  considered 
through  several  Congresses. 

I  urge  its  adoption. 

Mr  OBRIEN  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  move  to  strike  out  the  last 
word. 

Mr  Speaker.  I  should  like  to  confine 
my  remarks  to  the  very  narrow  question 
of  morality  here  involved.  I  think  others 
have  di.scu.ssed  the  desirability  of  giving 
these  people  their  day  in  court. 

I  was  one  of  the  conferees  with  the 
Senate  on  the  bill  enacted  2  years  ago. 
Public  Law  87-846.  and  I  remember  very 
distinctly  what  happened  at  that  time. 
The  Senate  had  approved  on  the  floor  an 
amendment  which  would  do  exactly  what 
we  propose  to  do  here  today.    When  we 
got  to  conference  some  change  in  lan- 
guage was  suggested.   Ultimately,  as  the 
distingui.shed  chairman  of  the  committee 
said,  the   Supreme  Court  made  it  im- 
possible to  carry  out  what  we  desired 
under  the  language  agreed  on.     What 
this  bill  does  is  return  to  the  language 
oricinally  submitted  to  the  conference  by 
the  Senate  conferees. 

I  have  always  felt  that  one  of  the  most 
delicate  operations  in  Congress  is  the 
conferring  on  bills  between  the  two 
Houses.  I  feel  that  as  one  of  the  con- 
ferees 2  years  ago  I  assumed  a  moral 


involve  the  Government  In  needless  and 
costly  litigation,  and  unfairly  discriminates 
in  favor  of  one  group  of  stockholders  who 
settled  their  claims  against  the  United  States 
long  ago  by  letting  them  reopen  their  claims, 
while  others  who  settled  claims  against  the 
United  States  have  no  opportunity  to  reopen 
their  claims. 

The  bill  Is  even  more  unfair,  since  It  puts 
these  claimants  In  a  position  where  they 
cannot  lose— If  they  lose  In  court,  they  have 
lost  nothing,  since  they  can  keep  the  amounts 
they  have  already  received  from  the  United 
States.  It  would  be  an  Interesting  test  of 
the  good  faith  of  these  claimants  If  this  bill 
were  amended  to  require  that,  before  they 
may  go  to  court,  they  must  return  to  the 
United  States  the  settlement  they  received, 
and  then  have  their  claim  decided  on  an  "all 
or  nothing"  basis,  rather  than  the  proposed 
"heads  the  claimants  win,  tails  the  United 
States  loses"  basis  provided  In  this  bill. 

Each  of  the   claimants   In   this  case    had 
full  opportunity  to  have  a  trial  on  the  merits 
on  this  Issue  of  whether  they  were  acting  as 
"cloaks"  for  Germans,  and  failed  to  do  so. 
It  seems  more  than  coincidental  that  every 
single  one  of  these  stockholders,   with   one 
exception,  settled  their  suits  with  the  Jus- 
tice Department,  rather  than  being  willing 
to  try  their  suit  on  the  merits.     That  one 
stockholder  later   settled   his   claim  on   the 
same  basis  as  the  Halbach  claim  was  settled. 
It   Is   claimed    that    Ernest    Halbach,    the 
majority  stockholder,  settled  his  suit  during 
World  War  II  because  of  duress,  because  his 
wife  was  being  harassed  by  Federal  agents 
because  he  was  afraid  of  losing  his  Job,  and 
because  he  was  being  pilloried  in  the  press 
Yet  he  was   unable   to    convince   a   Federal 
court  that  this  alleged  duress  occurred,  and 
for  a  good  reason— It  did  not  occur.     It  ap- 
pears also  to  be  conveniently  overlooked  that 
this  alleged  duress,  etc..  did  not  apply  to  the 
other  claimants  In  this  case.     One  wonders 
why  they  settled,  regardless  of  Mr.  Halbach  s 
reasons     The  reason  Is  clear— General  Dye- 
stuff  Corp.'s  alleged  American  ownership  ac- 
tually concealed  German  ownership. 


the  brother  of  Herman  Schmltz,  the  financial 
head  of  I.  G.  Farben.  D.  A.  Schmltz  was 
president  of  I.  G.  Chemle  until  June  1940, 
director  of  General  Aniline  &  Film  from  1929 
to  1939,  and  president  of  General  Aniline  & 
Film  from  1929  to  1936. 

The  Marlon  Co.  was  dissolved  In  June  1939 
and  all  the  outstanding  stock  was  assigned 
to  Chemnyco.  Inc.,  a  technical  service  agency 
in  the  United  States  for  I.  G.  Farben.  D.  A. 
Schmltz  was  the  major  stockholder  of  Chem- 
nvco.  Inc. 

"in  1939  before  the  outbreak  of  World  War 
II  at  about  the  same  time  that  I.  G.  Farben 
was  attempting  to  Americanize  Its  holdings 
m  the  United  States,  these  stock  options, 
worth  millions  of  dollars,  were  given  up  by 
Chemnyco,  without  any  payment  whatsoever 
being  made.  D.  A.  Schmltz  sold  his  4,100 
shares  of  stock  In  General  Dyestuff  Corp.  to 
the  corporation  In  1939  for  the  option  price 
of  $100  though  the  value  of  the  stock  at  that 
time  was  $460  a  share,  and  resigned  as  chair- 
man of  the  board.  It  was  at  this  same  time 
that  American  I.  G.  Chemical  Co.  changed 
Its  name  to  General  Aniline  &  Flhn  Corp. 

As  part  of  the  process  of  Americanizing 
General  Aniline  &  Film,  and  Americanizing 
General  Dyestuff  Corp.,  the  Interlocking  di- 
rectorates between  General  Dyestuff  Corp. 
and  General  Aniline  &  Flhn,  and  Its  sub- 
sidiaries, were  dissolved.  It  Is  Incredible 
that  anyone  can  believe  that  these  actions, 
all  taken  virtually  simultaneously,  had  any 
purpose  other  than  concealing  German  own- 
ership and  control  of  General  Dyestuff  Corp. 
A  series  of  resignations  from  various  boards 
of  directors  and  from  offices  In  these  two 
corporations  occurred  late  In  July  and  early 
m  August  1939,  Just  before  the  outbreak  of 
World  War  II  In  Europe.    For  example: 

1  w  E  Dulsberg.  a  director  of  General 
Dyestuff  (1938-39)  resigned  as  director,  vice 
president,  and  treasurer  of  General  Aniline 
&  Film,  July  26,  1939. 

2  E  K  Halbach,  director,  president,  and 
general  manager  of  General  Dyestuff  Corp., 
resigned  August  2,  1939,  as  a  director  of 
GAW  Inc  a  GAF  subsidiary,  and  as  a  di- 
rector of  AGFA,  another  GAF  subsidiary,  In 

Tnlv  1939 

3  Rudolph  Hutz  resigned  as  a  director  and 
vice  president  of  General  Dyestuffs  Corp^ 
July  31  1939,  while  remaining  as  director 
and  vice  president  of  General  Aniline  &  Film, 
and  as  general  manager  of  GAW.  Inc 

4  W  P  Plcard  resigned  August  /l.  iwaw, 
as  dh-ector  of  General  Dyestuff  Corp.  re- 
maining   a    director    of    General    Aniline   & 

Film.  ^  ^ 

5  D  A.  Schmltz  resigned  as  director  and 
chairman  of  the  board  of  General  Dyestuff 
Corp.  July  27,  1939,  but  remained  a  director 
and  president  of  General  Aniline  &  Film. 
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It  U  abBurd  to  contend  that  these  frantic 
laat  minute  jestgnatlutis  had  any  purpose 
otfter  than  pr^sentlni?  a  -paper"  picture  u{ 
American  ownership  and  control  of  General 
Dyeetuff  Corp.  It  should  be  obvious  that 
tnese  transactions  were  entered  into  for  the 
^"^2^  °i  attemptmK  to  prevent  General 
J?n?fi^  o^^P'P-    ^'■""^    ''*'"'?    ■'«'^^^     ^>-    the 

.K  ^.»  !f?'  '"  '^^  ^''^"^  "^  ^ar  between 
the  United  Sta»es  and  Germany 

nJ^^^^J"^^  arranKement  between  General 
DyestuiT  Corp  arxl  lus  German  associates  Is 
also  shown  by  the  voluntarv  action  of  Chem- 
nyco  Corp.  •■voluntarily-  guing  up  stock  op- 

^i?^„'°'"'*'  '"""*'^--'  °^  ^""'^"  w^lthout  re- 
ceiving anything  In  return  and  by  the  very 
strange  sale,  at  millions  uf  dollars  belnw  its 
true    value,    of    all    stock    owned    bv    D     A 
bchmltz  to  GcneriU  Dvestuff  Corp 
mfL*'^'*  worthor  of  note  that  after  Ger- 
many became   involved    m   World    War  11    I 
G.    Parben    had    difficulty    paving    u.s    nen- 
PaTben  '^^^  ^"   ^^^  United  StaV     Tg 
2l^\Tf°n     °^''"-''    ^y^^'^"    Corp     and 
mo^  ^*'  General  DyestufT  take  over   pay- 
ment   of    pensioners    for    them     wherernon 

iT^TL'ST'^ll  r^^^P'^  board  orSct'o'rs 
Ihl  Jj^t^^l^  ^  '■'  ^■'^'■^^"  pensioners  In 
nnHi  T^  ^^^^"^  '''"^  continued  to  do  so 
until    July    1941    at    which    time    the    US 

stuff   Corp.    funds  for   this   purpose 

1Q^''„       i''*^^'    ^^*    '"^J*^^    stockholder     in 

afL^nf  ^^^"  '^^  ''"^^  ^-^f'  '»  book   value 

lars    f^r    «2^",^*'°"^  ^'"^°^^  ^  million  dol- 

Jar^d'sTmll'ai?,"^       ^'^    °^^"   stockholders 

In  1941.  Mr.  Halbach  attempted  to  .e^  ud 

a   trust  by  setting  aside   his  shares  of  ttocE 
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have  been  reached  under  the  Trading  With 
the  Enemy  .■\ct  and  giving  every  claimant 
a  second  sh.,t  at  having  his  claim  relltlgated 
I  opp.»ied  this  .unendment  to  section  41|ai 
In  the  conference  2  years  ago.  and  If  the 
conference  agreement  cannrit  he  rarrh-d  cuit 
then  r  see  no  resuson  to  disturb  the  situa- 
tion.    The   bin   sh.nikl   be   defeated 

■  JoH.N-    U      DI.NGCI.L. 


SUM.M.ART 

UvesfnL?T^'".  '"  ^'""^'''"  representa- 
tives   m    the    United    States      This   cornori 

c'paJbTn  *"?  '"'^"^^  "'  ^^^  controT'o/  r* 
G  Parben.  a  German  carte;,  from  the  date  of 
Its  organization  until  just  before  fh^uf 
break   of    World   War    rr    in    1939      a?     l^l 

cS;cVrs::;.r„^^  ^-"---- -nron'to 

?Ws  flir,  T?^?  o^iiershlp  and  Interest  in 
this  arm.     It  Is  obvious  that  these  transic 

eTthrcontf"?  '^"^  ^^ '^'^'  designed  to"  on-" 
ceal  the  continuing  German  ownership  and 
control  Of  General  Dyesui.T  C„rp      Of  cour^ 
since  the  United  States   won    World   VVrn' 

fJr'ce'tZTH^:^^"  "''■'^'  *-'^^  considerable 
force   that   had   General    DvestufT  Corp    not 
been    vested.    American    ownership    of    tha 
corporation  would  continue    especially  s  n?e 

?V  t'he  aI^"'  ^  ^""^  "'"  ^-^^  ''«  -" 
oJned  s\^^  ^l'"'"'''-  ^^"^'-^'^  American 
Sutesharf'^^'  ^''^''-^^    ^hat  the  United 

that  the  Germans  l*.d  won  the  war  wrh 
?nl  IneT  wTnl"^  -nershlp  of  Genera' 
ihey  wot^iH  ,f  •  ^i  '^^  -stranglehold  that 
r^L     ,^      ^^''^    thereby    have    had    upon 

Sst^me  th^^?^"^  """'P  '^  =^  rldlculo  J^.o 
assume  that  the  General  DyestufT  Corp  would 

contror^nr  ^'"'"^"  '^^^•"^^'  -'^h  no 
control  being  asserted  bv  General  .Aniline 
*  Pllm  acting  for  the  r    g    Parben  cartel 

REASO.VS   FOR,   "PPostNG    TUT.    Bill 

It    Should    be   Clear    from    the   above   that 
the  General  DyesttjfT  Corp    was  actually  heM 

?or  the^'SSJflrS^  '^  '^'''  arrangeme'it 
Gr-intln.,^^  ,"*    •''    ^"-'^'P    °^    Oermans 

settled  tl.f,  ./"'"'"  ■"^^'^''^holders,  who 
Tt  me  -H  "^  'T  ^^'^  '^^  ^'"'^^d  Sr^-vfes  at 
Of  t^e  t^n  f"  T^  *^"  represented  by  one 
of  the  top  law  flrm.9  in  the  country  a  second 
chance  to  litigate  their  claims  would  Te  u n 

hrs'Srement".^r  "^  '^"'"'^  '^  --^^  -'^^ 
nor  TtM  ..  ^^^^  '•"  ""  iti.stmcatlon  for 

not  setting  aside  all  other  .settlements  that 


Mr   BARJ^Y      Mr    Speaker,  I  move  to 
strike  out  the  last  word. 

Mr.  SpfiiktT.  V.V  .sh(,uld  commend  the 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce,  the  rank- 
ing minority  member,  and  others  who 
nave  put  this  very  complicated  matter 
before  the  House.  I  have  studied  many 
houns  on  the  issues  involved  in  this  case 
and  I  feel  that  the  moral  responsibility 
of  this  body  ar  this  time  is  absolute  and 
clear.  So  I  wholeheartedly  support  the 
committee  in  the  effort  it  has  made  to 
brin?  this  matter  to  a  vote  at  this  time 
It  deserves  to  pass. 

Mr  HARRIS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  be  permitted  to  extend  their  re- 
marks in  the  Re(  ORD  at  this  point  on  the 
pending  bill 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.     Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Arkansas' 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  HARRIS     Mr  Speaker   I  move  to 
strikeout  the  last  word 

Mr.  RYAN-  of  New  York     Mr.  Speaker 
will  the  t:entleman  yield'^ 
Mr.  HARRIS.     I  vield. 
Mr.  RYAN  of  New  York.    Mr.  Speaker 
the    minority    report    states    that    there 
were    claims   against    the    US    Govern- 
ment and  that  the  claims  were  settled 
Mr.    HARRIS.      The    minoritv    refK>rt 
deais  with  the  merits  of  the  case      As  I 
said  earlier,   we  do  not   deal  witfi  that 
at  all.     As  a  matter  of  justice  ue  feel 
that  this  procedure  is  desirable 

Mr.  RYAN  of  New  York.  Is  it  not  a 
lact  thai  the  stockholders  did  settle  their 
Claims  with  the  U.S.  Governnienf 

Mr  HARRIS.  That  t:oes  to  the  merits 
Of  the  case  which  is  to  be  adjudicated 
mere  is  cont^'ntion  on  both  sides  of 
course,  and  ar-uments  can  be  made  on 
either  side  and  we  do  not.  as  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  Mr  Brown  1  stated  a 
moment  a.'o,  attempt  to  pass  on  that  at 
a;i. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read  a  thl'-d 
timie.  was  read  the  third  time,  and  passed 

f,?   ,\r^°^'°"  ^°  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


HYDROELECTRIC  PRQject^  ^^ 
THE  COLORADO  R^^  ^» 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  Speaker  t 
unanimous  consent  to  take  fJ  ^  »«* 
Speaker's  table  the  bill  -HR  S?,'^ 
preserve  the  jurisdiction  of  the  nl  '  ^ 
over  construction  of  hvdroelectri^'^^^ 
ects  on  the  Colorado  River  hli  ^">J- 
Canyon  Dam.  and  ask  To  •  it  s^i2> 
con.siderat,on.  and  that  it  be  c^^^ 
m^tjje   House   as   in  CommitST^ 

U^e^uest  Of  the  .entle^la^^^ 

Tliere  was  no  objection 

The  Clerk  read  the  bill.as  follows- 

Br  It  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  H^ 
R>^prescntatives  0/  the  Unitrd  s"^,"" 
Amerrra  m  Congress  assembU-d  Thi  "  °' 
censes  or  permits  shall  be  Issued  undp?,'" 
Federal  Power  Act  (16  USC  79ia  82  ^ 
the  reach  of  the  Colorado  R  verSl'^^ 
Glen  Canyon  Dam  and  Lake  Me, dH**' 
the  period  ending  December  31  ig's'T* 
v'drd.  That  nothing  herein  shail  chan.r"" 
affect  for  the  purposes  of  any  action  wVh 
may  be  taken  subsequent  to  such  da^  f 
present  status,  equities,  position,  r.ghu  0 
KSmg"  °'  '^"^-  ''''''''  ^''  aPPHcatlotV; 

menls^-  '^'"^  ^°^'°^'^"e  committee  ainend- 

On  page  1.  line  4.  ln..=ert  "nor  any  applic 

ions    or  such  licenses  or  permits  be  ac^JSl 

of  tS'e'   ^    immediately  before   -tor  the  rJacI 

On  page  1,  line  6,  strike  out  ■1965-  and 
Insert  in  lieu  thereof  -igee" 

On  page  1.  line  10,  strike  out  'now  pend- 
ng  and  Insert  in  lieu  thereof  'pending  on 
the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Acf 
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GENERAL  LEAVE  TO  EXTEND 
Mr     HARRIS      Mr     Speaker.     I    ask 
unanimous    consent    that    all    Members 
may  e.xtend   their  own   remarks   m   the 
body  of  the  Reiord  at  the  appropriate 
P  ace  during  the  consideration  of  the  bill 
'HR    d673'   to  prohibit  the  introduction 
in.o   interstate   commerce  of  any   ship- 
ping   container    manufactured   "in    the 
United  States  from   imported  steel  un- 
less the  container  is  marked  so  as  to  in- 
dicate the  country  of  origin  of  the  steel 
which  was  considered  eariier  this  after- 
noon 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr 
Keogh'  Without  objection  it  Is  so 
ordered 

There  was  no  objection. 


The     committee     amendments    were 
agreed  to. 

Mr     HARRIS.     Mr.   Speaker.  I  move 
to  strike  out  the  la.st  word 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  bill,  H  R.  9752  was 
considered  by  the  Committee  on  Int^r- 
stau'  and  Foreign  Commerce  after  hear- 
ings and  considerations  of  the  bill  by  the 
hubcommittee  on  Communications  and 
Power,  chairmaned  by  the  distinguished 
^entU'man  from  Texas  (Mr.  Rogers) 
and  was  reported  out  unanimously. 

Mr.  Speaker,  althouk'h  this  bill  is  spon- 
sored  by   the   K'entleman   from   Arizona 
I  Mr  Rhodes  I,  h-t  me  say  that  this  is  the 
Hayden-Goldwater-Udall-Rhodes      bill 
It  comes  unanimously  from  the  Commit- 
tee on  Interstate  and  Forei^,'n  Commerce. 
Mr.  Speaker,  the  substance  and  pur- 
pose of  H  R    97.52  can  be  briefly  stated. 
This  bill  would  suspend— through  De- 
nmber  31.   1966— the  authoritv  of  the 
P'edera!  Power  Commission  to  license  in- 
dividual hydroelectric  or  other  projects 
for  the  reach  of  the  Colorado  River  be- 
tween Glen  Canyon  Dam  and  Lake  Mead 
The  purpose  of    the   suspension  is  to 
provide  the  Contjress  with  an  opportu- 
nity to  consider  and  pass  upon  the  merits 
of  a  plan  for  the  comprehensive  develop- 
ment of  water  resources  in  the  Pacific 
Southwest      The  plan  proposes  a  unified, 
integrated    system    of   projects   for  the 
Lower  Colorado   River   Basin.     In  con- 
sidering the  plan.  Ciini.:re.ss  will  be  pre- 
sented with  the  question  whether  Fed- 
eral development  of  this  portion  of  the 
Colorado   River  might  better  serve  the 


made  by  the  gentleman  from  Arizona 
[Mr.  Rhodes],  and  indicate  that,  in  my 
Judgment,  this  is  a  good  bill  and  a 
necessary  bill.  I  want  to  mention  also 
that  the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  Ari- 
zona adopted  a  resolution  earlier  this 
year  asking  the  Congress  to  do  just  what 
is  proposed  to  be  done  today. 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


rtd  pubUc  interest.     Enactment  of 
^9"b2  would  preserve  this  question 
?  rtPt^rmination  by  Congress, 
'"UerTare  now  pending  before  the  Ped- 

1  Power  Commission  competing  ap- 
uons  of  the  Arizona  Power  Author- 
^\nA  Others  for  a  Ucense  to  construct 
•^vdroelcctnc  project  at  the  Marble 
?^von  site  on  the  lower  Colorado. 
Zi\e  Canvon  is  located  between  Glen 
Smvon  Dam  and  Lake  Mead,  and  is  one 
TTe  last  sites  available  for  major 
iupr  development  in  the  basin. 

in  reporting  this  bill,  the  Committee 
jn  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce  be-  —^~^^^~— 

l^ved  that  any  action  by  the  Federal     AUTHORIZING  FREE  TRANSPORTA- 
Pnwer  Commission  with  respect  to  this     ^^ 
!Lh  of  the  Colorado  River  should  be 
Stalled,    pending    consideration    by 
Congress  of  the  Pacific  Southwest  plan. 

The  questions  the  Congress  will  have 
,  deal  with  will  be  complex.  One  of 
^lese  will  be  whether  the  Marble  Can 


TION  OP  GUIDES  OR  DOG  GUIDES 

ACCOMPANYING  BLIND  PERSONS 

ABOARD  AIRCRAFT 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  bill  <.H.R. 
8068)    to  amend  section  403(b)    of  the 


>  wiu  uc   \>in-i.wv-i    '-"V'  ^,^^^ — V, Buoo;    WJ   aiiieiiu   &c».-tiuii   -xuovu/    ux    >/**'- 

project  should  be  constructed  and     pederal  Aviation  Act  of  1958  to  permit 


opera*ted  by  the  United  States  as  one 
more  unit  in  the  whole  system  of  Fed- 
fi»I  projecl^s  up  and  down  the  river- 
Hoover.  Davis,  and  Parker  Dams  and  so 
on-in  order  that  the  Marble  Canyon 
project,  like  the  others,  might  contribute 
to  meeting  the  costs  of  water  supply 
development  under  the  Federal  reclama- 
uon  laws,  in  the  lower  basin. 

Therefore,  the  committee  was  of  the 
opinion  that  the  Congress  ought  to  be 
jlven  the  opportunity  of  determining  the 
policy  to  be  pursued  with  respect  to 
development  of  this  reach  of  the  Colo- 
rado in  the  context  of  the  comprehensive 
plan.  The  possible  interjection  of  new 
and  confiictint;  rights  might  prove  a  real 
liandicap  to  Congress  in  its  consideration 
of  the  plan,  for  a  number  of  reasons. 

As  pointed  out  in  the  committee's  re- 
port on  this  bill.  Congress  has  on  several 
xcasions  temporarily  withdrawn  and 
suspended  the  authority  of  the  Pederal 
Power  Commission  to  issue  licenses  on 
•Jie  Colorado  River.  There  is,  therefore, 
ample  leuLslative  precedent  for  this 
proposal. 

I  urge  the  passage  of  H.R.  9752. 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
to  strike  out  the  last  word  and  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Arizona  [Mr. 
Rhodes  I . 

Mr.  RHODES  of  Arizona.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  nothing  to  add 
to  what  the  distinguished  chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Por- 
eii^n  Commerce  has  said. 

This  is  a  bill  which  has  the  type  of 
backing  of  the  Arizona  delegation  in 
both  the  House  and  Scnat*  set  forth  by 
the  gentleman  from  Arkansas.  It  is  a 
bill  that  needs  to  be  adopted  because 
we  need  to  protect  that  region  of  the 
Colorado  River  between  Glen  Canyon 
Dam  and  Lake  Mead  from  having  any 
structure  built  there  at  the  present  time 
until  it  is  possible  to  perfect  plans  for 
Federal  projects  which  we  hope  will  be 
before  this  body  for  authorization  at 
so.tie  tinif  m  the  near  future. 

Mr.  SPRINCiER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Arizona  [Mr. 
Udall  1 . 

Mr  UDALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  just  want 
to  avS.sociaie   myself   with  the   remarks 


the  granting  of  free  transportation  to 
guides  or  seeing-eye  dogs  accompanying 
totally  blind  persons  be  considered  in 
the  House  as  in  Committee  of  the 
Whole. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Arkansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  section 
403(b)  of  the  Federal  Aviation  Act  of  1958 
(49  U.S.C.  1373(b))  is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new  sen- 
tence: "Nothing  In  this  Act  shall  prohibit 
any  air  carrier  or  foreign  air  carrier  from 
carrying  any  totally  blind  person  accom- 
panied by  a  guide  or  seelng-eye  dog  or  other 
guide  dog  specially  trained  and  educated  for 
that  purpose  at  the  usual  and  ordinary  fare 
charged  to  one  person,  under  such  reason- 
able regulations  as  may  be  established  by 
such  air  carrier  or  foreign  air  carrier." 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Clerk  will  report  the  committee  amend- 
ment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Committee  amendment,  on  page  1,  line  8, 
strike  out  "seeing-eye  dog  or  other  guide 
dog"  and  Insert  "by  a  dog  guide." 

The  committee  amendment  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
to  strike  out  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Speaker.  H.R.  8068  amends  section 
403(b)  of  the  Federal  Aviation  Act  of 
1958  to  expressly  permit  any  air  carrier 
to  grant  free  transportation,  or  trans- 
portation at  a  reduced  rate,  to  a  human 
guide  or  dog  guide  accompanying  a 
totally  blind  person,  under  such  reason- 
able regulations  as  may  be  established  by 
the  carrier. 

Under  this  bill,  any  air  carrier  may, 
if  it  wishes  to  do  so,  grant  a  special  re- 
duced rate  to  a  guide— whether  an  indi- 
vidual or  a  dog— accompanying  a  totally 
blind  person.  The  permissive  approach 
adopted  in  this  bill  is  patterned  upon 
a  similar  permissive  provision  in  section 
22(1)  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Act — 
49  United  States  Code  22(1)— which  ap- 
plies to  water,  rail,  and  motor  common 


carriers.  Section  22(1)  of  that  act  in 
effect  authorizes  transportation  of  a 
human  guide  or  dog  guide,  accompany- 
ing a  totally  blind  person,  at  a  reduced 
rate  or  at  no  charge,  just  as  this  bill 
would  authorize  in  the  case  of  air  car- 
riers. 

In  reporting  H.R.  8068.  the  Committee 
on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce 
recognized  that  the  seating  problems  of 
air  carriers  are  generally  more  critical 
than  those  of  surface  carriers.  For  that 
reason,  the  committee's  report  on  the 
bill — House  Report  No.  1542 — points  out 
that  free  or  reduced-rate  transportation 
by  the  air  carrier  might  well  be  rendered 
on  a  "space-available"  or  other  reason- 
able basis  pursuant  to  regulations 
adopted  by  the  air  carrier. 

Ml-.  Speaker,  I  would  hope  that  this 
distinguished  body  acts  favorably  on 
H.R. 8068. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Mississippi  [Mr.  Willi.^ms],  the 
chairman  of  the  subcommittee  which 
considered  and  reported  the  bill. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  bill 
presently  before  the  House  would  author- 
ize air  carriers  or  foreign  air  carriers  to 
carry  human  guides  or  guide  dogs  ac- 
companying blind  persons  free  or  at  re- 
duced rates  upon  a  space-available  basis. 
There  are  ample  precedents  for  legis- 
lation of  this  kind.  I  recall  that  several 
years  ago  we  granted  permissive  author- 
ity to  the  airlines  to  carry  ministers  of 
religion  at  reduced  rates. 

The  purpose  of  the  legislation  is  quite 
obvious.  A  blind  person  attempting  to 
travel  from  one  place  to  another  is  under 
a  severe  handicap  if  he  does  not  have 
either  a  human  guide  to  accompany  him 
or  a  trained  guide  dog. 

The  legislation  would  not  require  the 
air  carriers  to  grant  free  travel  or  re- 
duced rates  to  these  persons,  but  would 
leave  this  within  the  province  of  the 
carriers  themselves.  The  carriers  at 
present,  I  understand,  have  agreed 
among  themselves  to  carry  what  are 
commonly  known  as  seeing-eye  dogs,  or 
rather,  dog  guides,  since  I  believe  "see- 
ing-eye dog"  is  a  trade  name. 

At  present  the  blind  are  permitted  to 
have  dog  guides  free  of  charge,  but  they 
do  not  occupy  a  seat,  as  I  understand  it. 
This  bill  will  extend  the  authority,  to 
permit  the  carrying  of  human  guides  in 
order  to  permit  blind  people  to  travel 
more  freely. 

So  far  as  I  know,  there  is  no  objection 
to  this  legislation.  If  there  are  any 
questions  about  it,  I  shall  be  happy  to  at- 
tempt to  answer  them.  I  feel  that  the 
legislation  is  good  legislation.  I  hope  it 
will  be  adopted. 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 
A  hearing  was  held  in  February  of  this 
year  on  this  and  other  bills  related  to  it. 
The  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind, 
the  American  Council  for  the  Blind,  the 
Blinded  Veterans  Association,  and  the 
American  Association  of  Workers  for  the 
Blind  appeared  in  support  of  the  bill. 

To  me  the  evidence  before  our  sub- 
committee was  quite  convincing.  As  a 
result  of  this,  the  carriers  are  willing  to 
cariT  the  guide  at  either  a  reduced  or 
reasonable  rate. 
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It  appeared  to  me,  from  all  the  evi- 
dence I  heard  In  the  subcommittee,  that 
this  bill  is  in  the  public  interest  It 
came  from  the  subcomnutee  and  the  full 
committee  unanimously 

Mr.  Speaker,  at  this  time  I  yield  to  the 
distinguished  gentleman  from  California 
!Mr.  Younger  1. 

Mr.  YOUNGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  (or  yielding.  I  wish  to 
make  the  statement  that  this  letiislation 
will  merely  give  to  the  blind  the  same 
privilege  of  travel  on  the  airlines  as 
they  enjoy  now  on  the  surface  lines 

Mr.  SPRINGER  Mr  Speaker.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  New  York     Mr. 

PlRNIIJ. 

Mr.  PIRNIE  Mr  Speaker,  the  need 
for  this  legislation  was  brought  to  my 
attention,  very  persuasively,  by  a  constit- 
uent of  mine,  a  youns  lady  who,  al- 
though blind,  has  now  become  a  valued 
employee  of  our  Government  right  here 
in  our  Nation's  Capital  I  am  convinced 
that  this  measure  will  provide  a  humani- 
tarian answer  to  a  very  real  problem 
which  has  occasioned  much  concern 
among  many  fine  people  I  know  they 
join  me  in  congratulating  the  gentleman 
from  Arkansas,  the  chairman.  Mr.  H.ar- 
Ris.  the  gentleman  from  Mississippi  'Mr. 
Williams),  the  chairman  of  the  subcom- 
mittee, and  inembers  of  his  committee 
for  their  prompt  and  cooperative  action 
on  this  measure 

Mr.  SPRINGER      Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
to    the    gentleman    from    Illinois      Mr. 

RUMSrELD  1 . 

Mr.  RUMSFELD.  Mr  Speaker.  I  rise 
in  support  of  thi-s  legislatior^.  and  wish  to 
commend  the  gentleman  from  Missis- 
sippi and  the  members  of  h:s  subcommit- 
tee EOid  of  the  fu'I  committee  for  th'ir 
work  on  this  mentonuas  legislation 
Certainly,  thousands  of  individuals  who 
carry  the  burden  of  blindness  will  be 
greatly  benefited  by  this  act. 

As  the  Representative  of  the  13th  Con- 
gressional District  of  Illinois,  the  home 
of  the  nationally  known  Hadley  School 
for  the  Blind  in  Wlnnetka,  111  ,  I  have  had 
a  continuing  interest  in  the  problems  of 
the  blind.     In  this  connection.  I  wi.sh  to 
call  the  attention  of  the  Members  of  the 
House  to  a  bill   which   I  intro<luced   on 
October  2,  1963.  H  R  8695      This  bill  was 
brought  into  bein#  primarily  because  of 
the  development  by  the  Hadley  SchfX)! 
for  the  Blind  of  a  pi.)rtable  physics  labo- 
ratory for  use  in  homo  study  education 
of   the   blind,   iiw    first   .such    kit   of   its 
kind,  which  unfortun.it  -ly.  becau.se  of  its 
special  nature,  excetnis  the  current  max- 
imum  size   and   weight    limitatiorus    for 
mailing  purposes      It  was  hoped  an  ex- 
ception could  bt»made  to  permit  the  H.id- 
ley  School  to  provide  iLs  bhnd  student.-, 
with  this  necessary  adjunct  of  a  newly 
offered  course  in  physics      It  is  my  hop*' 
that  the  provisions  of   this  bill   will   be 
given  favorable  attention  by  the  H  »u.^e 
Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Serv- 
ice and  by  the  Members  of  this  distin- 
giushed  body. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrassed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  thu-d 
time  and  passed. 

The  title  was  amended  so  as  to  read: 
"A  bill  to  amend  section  403' b>  of  the 
Federal  Aviation  Act  of  1958  to  permit 


the  granting  of  free  transix)rtation  to 
guides  or  dog  guides  accompanying  to- 
tally blind  per.sons  " 

.•\  motion  to  recon,sider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 
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COMP.ACTS  BKnVKP:N  STATES  TO 
PKO.MOTE  HKJir.V.AY  THAKFIC 
SAFETY 

Mr  HARRIS  Mr  Speaker.  I  ask 
unan;mou.N  consent  to  take  from  the 
Speakers  uble  the  bill  .S  2318 1  to 
amend  the  joint  resolution  approved 
August  20,  1958.  granting  the  consent 
of  Congress  to  the  several  Suites  to  iic- 
gotjate  and  enter  into  compacts  for  the 
purpose  of  promoting  highway  traffic 
safety. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 
The  SPEAKER      Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ar- 
kan.sas? 

There  was  no  objection. 
The  Clerk  read  the  bill,  as  follows: 
Be  it  enacttil  by  thf  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  asscrnhled.  That  the 
Jdinl  resolution  approved  August  20,  1958 
1 72  Stat  835  (,  la  amended  by  Inserting  in 
the  resolving  clause  after  the  word  "States" 
the  phrase  '.  and  one  or  more  of  the  several 
.Slates  and   the   Dl.strict  of  Columbia." 

Mr  SICKLES  Mr  Speaker,  I  ri.se  In 
-support  of  S.  2318  and  to  compliment  the 
cJiairman  of  the  committee,  the  gentle- 
man fr'im  Arkansas  I  Mr  H.^RRIsl.  for 
bringing  it  to  the  tlixjr  at  this  time.  I 
particularly  want  to  express  my  appreci- 
ation to  the  chairman  of  the  subcom- 
mittee, the  gentleman  from  Alabama 
;' Mr.  Roberts],  for  his  activitifs  and 
work  in  connection  with  this  bill  and  to 
commend  his  support  and  efforts  which 
have  brought  about  thf  consideration  of 
this  bill  I  am  the  spon.sor  of  H  R.  9H42 
introduced  in  this  Hou.se  on  January  15, 
1964,  winch  is  identical  to  the  bill  now 
before  us. 

The  immediate  effect  of  this  bill  Is  to 
allow  the  District  of  Columbia  and  the 
State  of  Maryland  to  enter  an  agreement 
now  being  c(jiLsidered  by  the  parties 
which  would  permit  law-enforcement 
officers  of  both  jurisdictions  to  l.ssue  ci- 
tations to  residenus  of  the  otlier  jurisdic- 
tion for  violations  of  such  rraflic  regula- 
tions as  are  covered  by  the  agreement 
rather  than  require  the  nonresident  to 
post  collateral  Just  this  weekend  I 
was  visited  at  my  home  by  a  gentleman 
who  could  not  understand  why  he  had  to 
be  locked  up  in  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia ui^til  a  friend  could  be  found  to  pro- 
vide the  collaU-ral  for  a  traffic  violation 
just  becau.se  lie  lived  a  mile  over  the 
District  line  in  .\Iai-yland. 

And  what  the  bill  does  is  merely  to 
grant  to  the  District  of  Columbia  govern- 
ment the  .same  con.sent  of  Congress 
which  was  granted  to  the  States  in  1958 
to  negotiate  and  enter  into  compacts 
for  promoting  highway  traffic  saf(>ty. 
It  is,  therefore,  in  the  nature  of  legisla- 
tive oversight  legislation 

Of  course  the  authority  granted  to  the 
District  of  Columbia  is  not  confined  to 
the  agreement  under  consideration  since 
the  law  amended  Public  Law  85  684-  - 
envisions  a  broad  range  of  agreements 
or  compacLs      Some  25  States  have  en- 


tered into  compacts  relating  to  v.k.  , 

equipment  and  12  States  have  aiJT* 

tered   into  compacts  relating  to^*^* 

Speaker,  this  is  a  significant  ^ 
e  most  im;>ortant  area  of  hlghl 


licensing 

Mr 
In  th 

traffic  .safety.     I  urge  my  colleag^'^ 
supixirt  this  bill.  "^Kueg  to 

GrtfLRM.    LFAVE  TO  EXTFND 

Mr     HARRIS.     Mr.    Speaker  I 
unanimous    con;,ent    that    all    ' 
may  have  permi.sslon  to 
m 


ask 

Members 
••xtend  their  t* 
arKs  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
The  SPEAKER  pro  t(  mpore  Is  rh^r 
objection  to  the  request  uf  the  genUpmo 
from  Aikansa.>'  *>"iuenui: 

There  was  no  objection 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read  a  thirn 
time,  was  read  the  third  time  and 
pa.ssed,  and  a  motion  to  reconsider  «.. 
laid  on  the  table.  ** 


ESTABLISHING      AN      ADMINISTRa 
TIVE        CONFERENCE        IN 
UNITED  STATES 


THE 


Mr.  ELLIOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  di. 
rection  of  the  Committe,-  on  Rules,  I  cai- 
up  House  He.solution  824,  and  ask  for  :t.s 
immediate  consideration 

The  Clerk  read  the  re.solution,  as  fol- 


lows : 

Reiolved.  That  upon  the  adoption  of  thu 
re-suUitlon  it  shall  be  in  order  to  move  Ui«; 
the  H.iuse  resolve  Itself  Into  the  Conunlrtw 
of    the    Whole    House    on    the    State   of  the 
Union   for   the  ron.slderatlon    'f   the  bill  ^S 
1^564)     to    provide    for    contlnuou.s    Improve- 
men*     of    the    administrative    procedure   of 
Federal  aRenclea  by  creating'  an  Admlnlitr*- 
tlve    Conference    of    the    United   States,  and 
for    other    purpo.ses       Aft«'r    genenU   debtu 
which  shall  be  cunflned  t<j  the  bill  and  thi:. 
continue    not    to    exceed    one    hour,   to  be 
equally  divided  and  controlled  by  the  ch&ir. 
man   and    ranking    minority   member  of  the 
Conimlttee  on  ttie  JudUiary.  the  bill  shall  be 
read  for  amendment  under   the  flvp-mlnute 
rule.     At  the  conclusion  of  the  consideration 
of   the   bill   for   amendment,   the  Commlttw 
shall   rise  and   report   the   bill   to  the  House 
with    such    amendments    as   may   have  beei 
adopted,  and   the  previous  question  shall  be 
considered  !us  ordered  on  the  bill  and  amend- 
ments   thereto   to    final    {)a.s8age   without  In- 
tervening motion   except  one  motion  to  re- 
commit 

Mr  ELLIOTT  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
myself  such  time  fus  I  may  require,  after 
which  I  .shall  yield  30  minutes  to  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio   i  Mr    BrownI. 

Mr  Speaker.  House  Resolution  824  pro- 
vides for  the  consideration  of  S  1664,  a 
bill  to  provide  for  continuous  improve- 
ment of  the  administrative  procedure  of 
F^'deral  agencies  by  creatinu  an  Admin- 
istrative Conference  of  the  United  States 
and  for  other  purpo.ses.  The  resolution 
provides  an  open  rule  with  1  hour  of 
general  debate 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  pun>ose  of  S.  1664  ii 
to  provide  permanent  machinery  where- 
by the  Eederal  agencies  with  assistance 
from  non-Government  authorities  on 
administrative  practice  will  be  able  to 
formulate  recommendations  to  improve 
Government  procedures  cutting  down 
time  and  costs  while  preserving  due  proc- 
e.ss  ot  law  A  permanent  conference  will 
provide  continuity  for  the  kind  of  work 
performed  by  the  two  temporary  admln- 


,     .inferences  appointed  by  Presi-    some  expense  it  will  save  a  great  deal        By  unanimous  consent  the  first  read- 
1*^;:'  Tiwer  and  President  Kennedy     of  money  in  the  long  run.  not  only  for     ing  of  the  bill  was  dispensed  with. 
dentElsennovNti  _     -  ^^     the  aKencies  but  for  various  citizens  as        The  CHAIRMAN.    Under  the  rule  the 


,«nectively       The    Conference    would 
'?^in  similar  relationship  to  the  agen- 
j«  as  the  Judicial  Conference  stands 
fffhp  Federal  courts. 
Mr   Speaker.  I  understand   that  the 
,,  q  1664  will  come  to  the  House  with 
Sip' unanimous  approval  of  the  subcom- 
mittee and  of  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
Ear^-  itself  and  by  a  unanimous  vote 
.f  the  Hou.se  Committee  on  Rules. 
I  urge  the  adoption  of  House  Resolu- 

Mr 'speaker.  I  reserve  the  balance  of 


°^"°BROWN  of  Ohio.    Mr.  Speaker,  I 
neld  mvself  such  time  as  I  may  use. 

Mr  Speaker,  as  the  gentleman  from 
Alabama  has  explained.  House  Resolu- 
'804  niak(\s  in  order  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  S  1664,  a  bill  to  provide  for 
continuous  improvement  of  the  adminis- 
fftfve  procedure  of  Federal  agencies  by 
creating  an  Administrative  Conference 
of  the  United  States,  and  for  other 
purposes  . 

This  bill,  in  my  opinion,  and  in  the 
opinion  of  its  sponsors  and  those  who 
have  .studied  the  measure  meets  a  very 
jfreai  need.  There  is  a  real  demand  for 
an  unprovement  in  the  administrative 
procedure  of  the  various  Federal  agen- 
cies by  having  this  Administrative  Con- 
ference ofBclally  estabUshed.  We  have 
had  some  officials  meeting  at  different 
times  in  different  agencies  in  an  unoffi- 
cial way  to  try  to  work  out  better  ad- 
ministrative procedure.  Almost  every 
agency  of  the  Government,  almost  every 
Federal  department,  the  American  Bar 
Association,  and  many  other  similar  or- 
ganizations feel  that  problems  of  repre- 
senting the  American  people  in  their 
various  contacts  with  administrative 
agencies  of  the  Federal  Government 
would  be  helped  by  this  legislation,  and 
that  It  IS  actually  very  much  needed. 

The  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  has 
given  long  consideration  to  this  matter. 
It  has  reported  S.  1664  by  unanimous 
vote.  The  Rules  Committee  which  heard 
testimony  on  the  measure  were  unani- 
mous in  reporting  this  rule.  I  know  of 
no  opposition  either  to  the  rule  itself 
or  to  the  measure. 

Mr  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman   yield? 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa. 

Mr  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  will  say 
to  the  gi-ntleman  that  I  have  a  number 
of  questions  to  ask  about  this  bill.  This 
is  a  move  to  create  another  commission 
in  Government,  this  one  with  a  chairman 
to  be  appointed  for  5  years.  If  I  read 
the  bill  correctly  there  is  $250,000  a  year 
provided  for  at  least  5  years  and  probably 
on  into  eternity.  I  do  not  take  this  kind 
of  bill  lightly  because  I  say  again  that 
it  apparently  means  the  creation  of  an- 
other permanent  commission  in  Gov- 
enunent. 

There  are  agencies  of  the  Ciovernment 
that  ought  to  be  doing  what  Is  proposed 
that  this  Commission  or  Conference  to 
do.  and  that  is  recommend  needed  re- 
forms 

Mr    BROWN   of   Ohio.     There   is   a 
strong  feeling  that  while  this  may  carry 


the  agencies  but  for  various  citizens  as 
well  who  must  deal  with  these  agencies 
and  departments  of  Government.  I 
might  add  that  if  the  gentleman  will 
wait  Just  a  few  hoiu-s  he  may  have  other 
legislation  before  him  that  will  create 
new  agencies  of  Government  and  new 
commissions  which  can  be  criticized  more 
properly,  perhaps,  than  this  measure  It- 
self; and  I  will  be  happy  to  join  with  him 
at  that  time. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield   further? 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Yes,  I  yield 
further  to  the  gentleman  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Well,  only  a  few  days 
ago  the  House  passed  a  bill  to  create  a 
National  Commission  on  Technology, 
Automation,  and  Economic  Progress. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  And,  I  joined 
with  the  gentleman  from  Iowa  as  one  of 
the  minority  that  opposed  that  matter. 
But  I  do  feel  that  this  legislation  is  justi- 
fied and  is  badly  needed.  We  can  sim- 
plify the  administrative  procedure  for  the 
benefit  of  the  people  who  must  deal  with 
this  myriad  of  agenlces  which  we  have 
in  the  Federal  Government.  If  we  can 
work  out  some  sensible  approach  to  these 
problems,  I  believe  It  will  be  worth  the 
amount  it  will  cost,  and  more  too. 

In  addition,  this  is  one  of  the  few  bills 
of  this  type  that  I  personally  feel  I  can 
support  and  do  support. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Will  the  gentleman 
yield  further,  briefly? 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  I  yield  further 
to  my  dear  friend  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  How  about  providing 
this  chairman  a  term  of  3  instead  of 
5  years? 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  It  would  be 
perfectly  all  right  with  me.  I  am  not 
too  much  interested  in  the  welfare  of 
chairmen  anyway.  I  think  ranking 
members  are  always  better  than  chair- 
men, but  we  do  not  always  prevail. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  no  further  re- 
quests for  time. 

Mr.  ELLIOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
the  previous  question. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 
The  SPEAKER.     The  question  is  on 
the  resolution. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 
A  motion  to  reconsider  w^as  laid  on  the 
table. 

IN    THE    COMMITTEE    OF    THE    WHOLE 

Mr.  WILLIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  resolve  Itself  into  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union  for  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (S.  1664)  to  provide  for  con- 
tinuous improvement  of  the  administra- 
tive procedure  of  Federal  agencies  by 
creating  an  Administrative  Conference 
of  the  United  States,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  Is  on 
the  motion  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Louisiana. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Accordingly,  the  House  resolved  itself 
into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  S.  1664,  with  Mr. 
Elliott  in  the  chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 


The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule  the 
gentleman  from  Louisiana  [Mr.  Willis] 
will  be  recognized  for  30  minutes  and 
the  gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr.  McCul- 
loch]  will  be  recognized  for  30  minutes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Louisiana  [Mr.  Willis]. 

Mr.  WILLIS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  10  minutes. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  bill,  S.  1664,  would 
create  a  permanent  Administrative  Con- 
ference of  the  United  States. 


PITRPOSE 

The  purpose  of  S.  1664  is  to  establish 
permanent  machinery  whereby  the  many 
Federal  agencies  can,  with  assistance 
from  non-Government  authorities  on 
administrative  practice,  formulate  rec- 
ommendations to  improve  Government 
procedures,  cut  down  time  and  costs, 
while  preserving  due  process  of  law^  A 
permanent  Administrative  Conference 
will  provide  continuity  to  the  kind  of 
work  performed  by  the  two  temE>orary 
administrative  conferences  appointed  by 
President  Eisenhower — 1954-55 — and 
President  Kennedy— 1961-62.  The  Con- 
ference would  stand  in  similar  relation- 
ship to  the  Federal  agencies  as  the 
Judicial  Conference  stands  to  the  Fed- 
eral courts. 

NO     ENFORCEMENT     POWER 

Let  me  emphasize  that  the  power  of 
this  permanent  Administrative  Confer- 
ence will  be  limited  to  study  and  recom- 
mendation; it  will  have  no  power  what- 
ever to  enforce  its  recommendations. 
Its  recommendations  will  go  to  the  Con- 
gress, the  President  and/or  the  Judicial 
Conference  and  its  jurisdiction  will  con- 
form generally  to  that  of  the  Adminis- 
trative Procedure  Act. 

LOW     COST 

I  would  emphasize  also  that  the  cost 
of  this  Conference  would  be  modest. 
Appropriations  are  limited  to  $250,000 — 
section  7. 

COMPOSITION 

Under  S.  1664,  the  Conference  wotild 
consist  of  a  Chairman,  a  Council,  and  an 
Assembly. 

Only  the  Chairman  would  be  full  time, 
being  appointed  by  the  President  subject 
to  Senate  confirmation. 

An  11 -man  Council  would  consist  of 
the  Chairman  and  10  members  ap- 
pointed by  the  President  for  3 -year 
terms. 

The  main  body  of  the  Conference 
would  be  the  Assembly,  consisting  of  the 
Chairman,  the  Council,  and  a  flexible 
number  of  Government  and  non-Gov- 
ernment members. 

SUPPORT  FOR  MEASURE 

The  proposal  for  a  permanent  Ad- 
ministrative Conference  has  the  support 
of  the  Judicial  Conference,  the  Chief 
Justice,  the  American  Bar  Association, 
the  District  of  Columbia  Bar  Association, 
Chairman  Oren  Harris — who  introduced 
similar  House  bills — and  the  Budget 
Bureau,  plus  a  long  list  of  Government 
agencies— including  CAB.  FCC,  FPC, 
FTC,  ICC,  NLRB,  SEC.  AEG,  HEW, 
Treasury,  Maritime  Administration,  and 
FAA. 
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The  subcommittee  hearings  took  testi- 
mony from  Chairman  Oren  Harris, 
Judge  Prettyman.  and  representatives 
of  the  bar  associations,  and  of  the  Budg- 
et Bureau  In  support  of  the  proposal 
No  opposition  haj  been  registered  except 
to  details. 

COMMITTEE   AMENDME*ITS 

Amendment  No.  1  excludes  military 
and  foreign  affairs  functions  of  the 
United  States  from  the  definition  of  "ad- 
mmistratlve  program  "  This  conforms 
to  Judge  Prettyman's  testimony  that  it 
was  not  contempiated  that  the  Confer- 
ence would  have  any  jurisdiction  over 
military  or  foreign  affairs 

Primarily,  the  committee  amendments 
place  Imiits  on  the  total  number  of  Con- 
ference members  and  assure  that  Gov- 
ernment   members   shall    preponderate 
but  not  too  overwhelmingly 

Composition  of  the  Conference; 
Amendments  Nos.  2.  3,  5.  and  6  provide: 

( 1 )  The  total  Couf erence  shall  not  exceed 
91  members  (a  complement  recrimmencied 
by  Judge  Prettyman  i  nor  be  less  than  75 
members. 

(2)  The  Council  Is  %o  comprise  the  Chair- 
maJi.  plus  five  OoTeroment  and  five  non- 
Government  members  uts  provided  by  I*resl- 
dent  Kennedy) . 

(3 1  Non-Governnjenft  members  i  other 
than  Council  member*)  are  not  to  exceed  36 
aiid  shall  not  be  more  than  two-flfths  nor 
less  than  one-third  ol  all  members 

So  that  out  of  a  total  Conference  of 
75,  the  maximum  number  of  non-Gov- 
ernment members  including  the  5  Coun- 
cil members  would  be  approximately  46  6 
percent — 35  out  of  75  members. 

Out  of  a  total  Conference  of  91  mem- 
bers, the  minimum  number  of  non-Gov- 
ernment members,  including  5  Council 
members  would  be  39.5  percent — 36  out 
of  91. 

Amendment  No.  8  has  two  efTect-s 

lit  It  removes  a  requirement  that  a  mem- 
ber shall  participate  in  his  "Individual  ca- 
pacity and  not  as  n  representative  of  any 
governmental  or  nonguvernmental  organiza- 
tion "  The  committee  was  concerned  lest 
this  requirement  be  thought  to  prohibit 
agency  personnel  or,  for  that  matter,  non- 
Guvernment  personneS  from  recognizing 
problems  encountered  by  the.r  own  a^jency 
or  outside  organlzatloiw  While  the  com- 
mittee expects  Conference  numbers  to  exer- 
cise Intellectual  independence,  it  was  be- 
lieved best  to  omit  any  Instruction  on  this 
point. 

(2)  It  removes  a  conflict  of  interest  ex- 
emption that  Is  not  needed  The  bli:  states 
that  non-Government  Conference  members 
shall  be  "special  Government  employees" 
within  the  meaning  of  the  conflict  of  In- 
terest statute.  However,  persons  hired  to 
work  less  than  130  days  In  any  year  are 
already  defined  as  "special  Government  em- 
ployees" (18  use.  2(Ki.  It  is  contemplated 
that  non-Governmeqt  Conference  members 
wiU  be  appointed  to  work  substantially  less 
than  130  days  per  year,  thus  the  exemption 
is  not  needed  by  them  The  interpretation 
of  the  applicability  o<  the  conflict  of  Interest 
law,  In  this  regard,  wtU  not  be  affected  by 
the  fact  tbat  Conference  members  are  ap- 
pointed for  2-7ear  terms.  On  the  other  hand, 
no  reason  appears  wl«y  Conference  members, 
in  the  unlikely  circumstance  In  which  they 
are  appointed  to  work  more  than  130  days 
In  a  year,  should  be  dealt  with  more  leniently 
as  to  conflicts  of  Interest  than  other  persons 
so  appointed  to  Government  posts 


Amendment  No.  7  eliminates  a  re- 
quirement that  a  conference  report  on 
agency  compliance  with  its  recommen- 
dation.s.  The  committee  was  concerned 
lest  this  requirement  be  considered  to 
attribute  the  weight  of  law  to  Confer- 
ence recommendations  The  require- 
ment was  deleted  since  the  purpo.se  of 
this  legislation  is  to  est.ibli.sh  machinery 
to  formulate,  not  impose,  recommenda- 
tions designed  to  improve  admini-strative 
procedure. 

Of  course,  as  provided  in  .section  5  of 
the  bill,  reix)rts  of  the  Conference  will 
include  studies  of.  and  statistical  data 
on.  agency  procedure.  These  studies  can 
be  expected  to  include  reports  on  the 
consideration  Kiven  by  auencies  to  Con- 
ference recommendations 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr  Chairman,  will  the 
-;rntleman  yield':" 

Mr.  WILLIS  I  am  ylad  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Arkansas 

Mr.  HARRIS  Mr.  Chairman,  first  I 
want  to  compliment  the  t:entleman  and 
the  great  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
for  the  consideration  that  has  been  given 
to  this  most  important  legislation. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  a  matter  of  deep 
gratification  to  me  that  the  House  is 
considering  today  legislation  to  establish 
a  permanent  Administrative  Conference 
of  the  United  Stat<.'s  This  legislation 
hcis  oeen  Uma  overdue.  It  has  followed  a 
tortuous  road  and  it  has  taken  a  great 
deal  of  ingenuity  and  patience  to  bring 
together  the  various  views  whirh  have 
been  held  on  ways  and  means  to  improve 
the  administrative  processes  of  the  de- 
partments and  agencies  of  our  Federal 
Government 

In  a  sense  this  legislation  goes  back  to 
the  days  when  the  Congress  after  many 
years  of  study  and  deliberation  enacted 
the  Admin;:-trative  Procedures  Act.  Fol- 
lowing the  enactment  of  that  law,  many 
of  you  will  recall  attempts  to  establisii 
special  committees  of  the  Congress  vested 
with  lunsdicrion  over  the  regulatory  ac- 
tivities of  our  F'ederal  agencies 

Many  of  you  will  recall  that  one  of 
these  committees  was  the  Legislative 
Oversight  Subcommittee,  which  was  es- 
tablished at  the  urging  of  our  late  be- 
loved Speaker  Rayburn  for  the  purpo.se 
of  determining  whether  the  inde{M>ndent 
regulatory  agencies  were  carrying  out  the 
laws  as  eriacted  by  the  Congress. 

I  had  the  responsibility  of  serving  as 
chairman  of  the  Legislative  Oversight 
Subcommittee  of  the  Committee  on  In- 
terstate and  f^oreign  Commerce.  We  in- 
vestigated the  activities  of  several  of  the 
six  great  independent  regulatory-  agen- 
cies which  come  within  the  jurisdiction 
of  our  committee.  We  found  in  the 
course  of  our  investigations  that  the 
procedures  followed  by  some  of  these 
agencies  invited  improper  influence  and 
ex  parte  communications. 

Upon  conclusion  of  our  investigation 
our  Committee  on  Interstate  and  P'or- 
eign  Commerce  considered  legislation  to 
modify  the  procedures  of  these  agencies 
in  order  to  prevent  ex  parte  communica- 
tions. However,  we  found  that  tlie  needs 
of  these  agencies  with  regard  to  orga- 
nization and  procedure  were  so  different 
that  it  was  diflflcult.  if  not  impossible,  to 
prescribe  by  statute  procedures  for  all  of 
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them  which   would  have  preclud«H 
parte    communications    and   other  <i* 
proper  methods  of  influencing  ^p  ?' 
cisions  of  these  agencies.  °^' 

About  this  time  President  EivnK^ 
by  Executive  order  created  a  S,*^' 
Admim.strative  Conference  Our  i 
President  Kennedy  continued  that  r^!f 
lerence,  and  I  had  the  privileu'e  of  se2" 
mg  as  a  congre.ssional  member  of  thii 
Conference.  Judge  Prettyman  th! 
eminent  jurist,  formerlv  on  the  ttq 
Circuit  Court  of  Appeals  for  the  Distrw 
of  Cohunbia.  was  the  chairman  of  tS 
Conference,  and  it  is  largely  due  to  hu 
loyal,  tenacious,  and  astute  leadershin 
that  the  Conference  was  a  threat  success 
When  our  committee  found  that  it 
would  be  exceedingly  difficult  to  legislate 
on  the  question  of  ex  parte  communica- 
tions I  addressed  a  letter  to  Judge 
Prettyman.  requesting'  him  to  .^ubmit  the 
lemslalion  pending  before  our  commit- 
tee to  the  Conference  for  its  review  and 
advice. 

Congress  of  the  United  States, 

House  of  RrpREsrNTATivEH, 
Washington.  D  C  .  December  15,  795; 
Judste  E    Barkftt  PRrnvMAN 
Cfiatrman.  Administrative  Conference  0/  the 
United    Sfafei.    Department   of  Justict 
Washington,  DC. 
Mv    Dear    Jidge    Prettyman:    This   com- 
mittee   has    pendlnK    before    it    a    bill,   HR 
14,    which    proposes    the    enactment   of  the 
"Independent    Regulatory    Agencies    Act    of 
1961"  and  which   deals,  among  others,  with 
the  subject   of  ex  parte  communications  in 
the  case  of  on-the-record  proceedings 

This  bill  Is  a  relntroductlon  of  a  bill.  Hil 
12731,  which  was  reported  un.nnlmously  by 
this  committee  during  the  86th  Congress  I 
am  mi>st  anxious  to  have  the  principle* 
which  are  Incorporated  in  this  bill  con- 
sldereti  by  the  Adnilnl.str.itlve  Conference 
since  the  problems  with  which  It  seeks  to 
deil  are  most  complex  and  highly  contro- 
versial. 

I  am  enclosing  for  your  Information 
copies  of  H  R.  14.  87th  Coni^ress;  HJl. 
12731.  86th  Congress;  and  House  Report  2070. 
86th  Congre.ss,  together  with  copies  of  tlie 
hearings  which  this  committee  has  held  on 
this  bin 

I  am  aware  of  the  fact  that  the  bill  pro- 
p<'>ses  to  deal  only  with  the  procedures  of  tiie 
.six  major  Independent  rew:uIatory  iigencles. 
I  feel  strongly  that  a  start  In  dealing  witii 
the  problem  of  ex  parte  communications  has 
to  be  made  somewhere,  and  since  the  pro- 
ceedings conducted  by  these  agencies  are  of 
particular  Import.mce  to  the  American  peo- 
ple, appropriate  legislation  applicable  to 
the.se  agencies  should  t>e  enacted  After 
actual  experience  has  demonstrated  tne 
merits  of  this  legislation,  It  might  then  at  a 
later  date  be  extended  to  apply  to  other 
agencies. 

Our  committee  h.is  spent  a  good  deal  of 
time  in  consideration  of  this  leglsl.itlon  and 
the  prrjspect  for  It.s  passage  would  certainly 
be  enhanced  by  the  sup[X)rt  of  the  Admin- 
istrative Conference  The  committee,  of 
course,  will  be  glad  to  have  any  sugtrestlons 
for  amendments  which  the  Conference  or 
any  of  its  cxjmmlttees  may  deem  de.slrable 
Sincerely  yours. 

Oren  Harris. 

Chairman. 

The  Conference  did  an  exceedingly 
careful  Job  and  concluded  as  we  had  be- 
fore— that  the  regulation  of  agency  pro- 
cedure had  better  be  left  to  agency  rules 
of  the  lndl\idual  agencies  as  long  as 
these  rules  were  in  conformity  with  gen- 
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rinciDles  The  Administrative 
«^,-ince  proceeded  to  elaborate  these 
^S  and  I  am  glad  to  say  that  the 
prtocjP'fof  the  six  agencies  which  come 
"^S'Ju?  committ^-s  jurisdiction  have 
^rtdlaency  rules  for  their  respective 
•iS  which  deal  in  detail  with  the 
JJ25S  of  prohibited  ex  parte  commu- 

"^"Sairman.  what  has  been  accom- 
u^pd  in  the  field  of  ex  parte  communl- 

„  S  accomplished  by  a  permanent 
S^tmtive  conference.  Within  the 
JSework  of  such  a  conference,  under 
-^rw^tent  leadership,  it  should  be  possi- 
JJ^for  the  agency  heads  and  for  Inter 


in  their  dealings  with  the  Government 
and  the  overall  administrative  affairs  of 
the  Government  by  our  support  of  this 
administrative  conference.  I  am  especi- 
ally glad  that  the  good  people  of  Arkan- 
sas have  seen  fit  to  return  him  to  this 
body.    He  is  indeed  a  valuable  member. 

Mr.  Mcculloch.  Mr.  chairman, 
I  yield  such  time  as  he  may  desire  to  the 
gentleman  from  New  Jersey  [Mr. 
Cahill]. 

Mr.  CAHILL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want 
to  reaffirm  what  the  chairman  of  the 
subcommittee  has  told  the  House  in  re- 
gard to  this  legislation.  First  of  all,  let 
me  say  that  this  bill  came  from  the  sub- 
committee by  a  unanimous  vote.    It  like- 


complete  support  of  the  membership  of 
this  body.  ^  ^^ 

This  bill  deserves  the  support  of  the 
membership  because  it  is  a  good  bill.  It 
will  strengthen  the  administrative  pro- 
cedures of  our  Federal  departments  and 
agencies.  It  will  thereby  benefit  greatly 
the  general  public. 

A  lot  of  hard  work  has  gone  into  this 
legislation  and  I  hope  this  House  will 
support  this  legislation  by  an  over- 
whelming vote  for  the  reasons  which  I 
have  stated. 

Mr.  WILLIS.  I  well  remember  the 
gentleman's  work  in  the  study  of  the 
various    oversight    committees.    I    will 

ggavcy^^'- c     j„  „„^  f„-  i„tor  never  forget  when  that  study  was  sug-     .  _  ,     k,,  +v.« 

S^for  the  agency  heads  and  for  Inter-  ne  ^      »                           speaker  of  the  wise  was  reported  unanimously  by  the 

2ed  private  practitioners  and  academic  jested  oy^^^^^  &          ^                 ^  ^^^  committee.    I  suppose  there  is  no 

^^el  to  work  out  n^^^y  °f  ^he  prob-  "^^^^^STThat  the  biU  was  brought  up.  legislation  that  comes  before  this  House 

Sns  which  urgenUy  require  attention.  J"j;,.;°^'tJ'^j.g  membership  of  the  Com-  that  has  the  unanimous  approval  of  aU 

^congressional  c.>mmlttees^^^^  'Jtt^e  of  ^hfX"  that  the  gentleman  Members,  but  it  does  seem  to  me  that 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WILLIS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  at  this  time  I  want  to 
express  my  appreciation  to  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  subcommittee, 
[Mr.  Willis],  my  colleague  from  Loui- 
siana, for  the  work  he  has  done  in  this 
particular  iiistance.  I  usually  look  with 
much  reluctance  on  the  creation  of  an- 
other government  agency  or  commission 
because  too  often  they  serve  no  useful 
purpose,  but  in  this  particular  instance 
I  think  there  is  a  valuable  service  to  be 
done  This  administration  conference 
should  be  established  for  many  reasons 
but  especiaUy  to  protect  the  private  citi- 
zens and  the  public  interest 


Juon  by  these  agencies  that  little  time 
.hen  remains  to  deal  with  the  complex 
nrocedural  problems  which  are  of  great 
Jnportance  if  the  agency  procedures  are 
to  be  efficient  and  equitable. 

Of  course,  it  should  be  clearly  under- 
stood that  no  authority  to  modify  any 
s»tutor>'  provisions  is  being  delegated  to 
the  Administrative  Conference  by  this 
legislation.  The  Conference  has  only  au- 
Uiorlty  to  study  problems  and  If  the 
study  discloses  a  need  for  changes  in  any 
statutory'  provisions,  the  Conference  will 
submit  its  recommendations  to  the  Con- 
gress for  appropriate  action.  In  the  case 
of  ex  parte  communications,  of  course, 
each  agencv  has  not  only  the  authority 
but  the  responsibUity  to  protect  the  In- 
tegrity of  Its  administrative  processes. 
Therefore,  the  temporary  Administrative 
Conference  was  in  a  position  to  make 
recommendations  to  the  agencies,  and 
the  agencies  thereupon  used  their  statu- 
tory authority  to  promulgate  appropriate 
mles  to  carry  out  the  recommendations 
of  the  Conference. 

I  mvself  introduced  two  bills  which 
were  referred  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciar\'.  H.R.  7200  was  a  bUl  which 
had  the  support  of  the  executive  branch, 
and  H.R.  7201  was  a  similar  bill  which 
was  favored  by  the  American  Bar  As- 
sociation. The  differences  between  these 
two  bills  largely  related  to  the  ratio  of 
Government  representatives  to  non-Gov- 
emment  representatives  who  would  be 
constituting  the  Administrative  Confer- 
ence. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  glad  to  say  that 
these  differences  have  been  worked  out 
In  a  satisfactory  manner  in  the  bill.  8. 
1664,  which  is  now  the  pending  business 
of  the  House.  I  want  to  congratulate  the 
able  Chairman  of  the  subcommittee,  the 
gentleman  from  LoiUsiana  [Mr.  Willis] 
and  the  eminent  chairman  of  the  lull 
committee,  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  IMr  CellerI  for  having  taken  time 
from  their  busy  committee  schedules  to 
five  attention  to  this  legislation.  I  was 
Riven  the  privilege  of  testifying  before 
the  subcommittee  when  It  held  hearings 
on  all  bills  on  this  subject  pending  be- 
fore it.  and  I  want  to  express  again  my 
sratmcatlon  that  a  bill  has  been  ordered 
reported  to  the  House  which  deserves  the 


I  want  to  associate  myself  with  the 
remarks  of  my  colleague  from  Louisiana 
in  expressing  his  appreciation  of  the  in- 
terest shown  by  my  colleague  from  Ar- 
kansas [Mr.  Harris].    He  too  has  been 
instrumental  in  framing  this  legislation. 
The  State  of  Arkansas  is  fortunate  in 
having  Oren  Harris  represent  them.    I 
am  well  aware  of  the  sincere  desire  of 
the  gentleman  from  Arkansas  [Mr.  Har- 
ris] to  protect  fully  the  private  rights 
of  individuals  in  the  administration  of 
Government   affairs   by    the   respective 
agencies.    I  share  this  desire  with  him. 
I  know  he  is  interested  in  providing  a 
broad  representation  for  not  only  the 
people  of  his  district,  whom  be  so  ably 
represents  as   chairman  of  the   House 
Ccxnmlttee   on  Interstate   and  Foreign 
Commerce,  but  in  protecting  the  views 
and  the  Individual  rights  of  all  the  pri- 
vate citizens  of  this  country.    He  contin- 
ually utilizes  his  diverse  experience  as  a 
member  of  the  bar  and  Member  of  this 
Congress  in  so  doing.    He  certainly  does 
this  In  a  sterling  manner.    He  is  a  stu- 
dent of  government  and  administrative 
law  and  utilizes  that  experience  every 
day  as  does  Ed  Willis,  my  colleague  from 
Louisiana,  in  the  public  interest.    It  is 
because  of  the  concern  of  gentlemen  like 
Mr.  Harris  and  Mr.  Willis  that  we  are 
making  a  sincere  effort  here  today  to 
protect  the  rights  of  our  private  citizens 
and  we  all  know  they  need  protection. 


this  probably  will  come  as  close  as  any 
piece  of  legislation  can. 

This  not  only  has  the  support  of  all 
the  regulatory  agencies  of  the  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment, it  has  the  support  of  the  non- 
governmental organizations  who  repre- 
sent thousands  of  people  who  actively 
appear  before  these  agencies.  Among 
these  latter  groups  we  wiU  find  the 
American  Bar  Association  as  an  enthusi- 
astic advocate. 

Therefore,  it  seems  to  me  Mr.  Chair- 
man and  Members,  that  this  bill  Indeed 
serves  a  very  useful  purpose.    One  of  the 
best  features  of  it,  in  my  judgment,  Is  the 
mandate    contained    in    the    legislation 
that  at  least  331/3  to  40  percent  of  the 
membership  shall  at  aJl  times  be  com- 
posed of  members  outside  of  Govern- 
ment service.    It  seems  to  me  that  this 
is  the  way  those  of  us  who  in  the  past 
and  at  the  present  have  been  and  are 
critical  of  governmental  agencies  and  the 
mass  of  redtape  that  sometimes  Is  In- 
volved in  deaUng  with  them,  can  bring 
the  fresh  viewpoint  of  the  objective  ci- 
vilian expert  in  an  effort  to  recommend 
to  the  proper  committees  of  this  Con- 
gress improvements  such  as  were  out- 
lined by  the  distinguished  chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce,  the  gentleman  from  Arkan- 
sas [Mr.  Harris]. 

So  I  would  say  to  you  that  while  there 
is  some  money  involved  and  while  this 
will  cost  dollars  and  cents,  the  money 
that  is  spent  will  be  well  spent  and  I 
think  it  will  be  made  up  by  the  improve- 
ments that  should  come  if  the  fresh 
viewpoint  is  utilized  and  implemented. 
Certainly,  if  there  is  one  bill  that  will 
be  helpful  to  the  taxpayers  and  to  the 
litigants  and  to  the  applicants  who  ap- 
pear before  the  governmental  agencies, 
it  should  be  this  bill. 

Now  let  me  conclude  by  saying  that 
this  certainly  is  not  going  to  be  einy 
panacea  for  all  of  the  evils  or  for  all  of 
the  wTongs  that  exist,  but  it  certainly 
should  be  a  step  forward  in  the  attempt 
to  continue  improvement  of  the  services 
that  are  rendered  by  our  governmental 
agencies. 

Since  it  does  meet  with  the  approval 
of  the  minority  members  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary  and  since  all  of 
the  members  of  the  subcommittee  headed 
by  the  gentleman  from  Louisiana  [Mr. 
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WiLUs]  have  approved  It.  I  certainly 
recommend  it  for  passage  to  tiie  House 
of  Representatives. 

Mr.  SCHWEIKER.  Mr  Chairman.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  [Mr  Lindsay]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  pomt  in  the 

RiCORD. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  LINDSAY.  Mr.  Chairman,  this 
bill,  providing  for  the  creation  of  a  per- 
manent Administrative  Conference,  will 
give  us  a  most  effective  vehicle  thrpugh 
which  the  personnel  of  our  multitudes  of 
administrative  agencies,  with  the  aid  of 
nongovernmental  advisers  on  adminis- 
trative pracUcea.  will  be  able  to  formu- 
late recommendations  for  the  improve- 
ment of  their  own  procedures. 

Certainly,  It  la  clear  that  the  perform- 
ance of  regulatory  functions,  and  its  re- 
lated responsibilities  for  the  determina- 
tion of  private  rtghts.  privileges,  and 
obligations  by  executive  departments  and 
administrative  agencies,  substantially  af- 
fects large  niunbers  of  private  individuals 
and  many  areas  of  economic  and  busi- 
ness acttvlty.  These  Interests  which.  In 
the  aggregate,  affect  the  development  of 
the  national  economy  must  be  protected 
by  Federal  administrative  procedures 
which  insure  maximum  efficiency  and 
fairness  in  the  performance  of  the  gov- 
ernmental functions. 

Unfortxinately,    however,    the    steady 
expansion  of   the   Federal   administra- 
tive process  during  recent  years  has  been 
accompanied  by   growing  concern  over 
the  efficiency  and  adequacy  of  depart- 
ment and  agency  procedures.    The  rec- 
ord is  replete  with  the  countless  prob- 
lems that  cry  out  for  a  solution.    Who 
among  us  has  not  heard  the  futile  wails 
of  public  exasperation  over  the  multitude 
of  obstacles  encountered  in  our  adminis- 
trative   procedures;     the     businessman 
fighting  the  seemingly  endless  procession 
of  complicated  and  unnecessary  paper- 
work that  all   too   often   duplicates   or 
overlaps   Itself:    the    inconsistencies    of 
agency  procedure  and   regulation;    the 
great   delays   in   administrative   action. 
and  consequent  delays  in  justice,  which 
are  alwasrs  to  be  found;  and  on  and  on. 
Though  the  Administrative  Conference 
will  not  be  an  automatic   cure-all   for 
these  Ills,  these  problems  will  be  clearly 
within  the  focus  of  that  body's  Jurisdic- 
tion and  subject  to  solution  through  its 
recommendations  to  the  President,  the 
Congress  and  our  agencies  and  depart- 
ments. 

Closely  paralleling  the  Judicial  Con- 
ference of  the  United  States  In  Its  rela- 
tionship to  the  Federal  court  system,  the 
Administrative  Conference  will  stand  in 
a  similar  position  with  our  administra- 
tive agencies.  I  would  suggest  that  If 
this  permanent  conference  is  only  par- 
tially as  successful  as  the  Judicial  Con- 
ference has  been  in  its  field,  it  will  be 
very  worthwhile.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
the  temporary  conferences  created  by 
President  Elsenhower  and  President 
Kennedy  already  made  it  clear  that  sub- 
stantial progress  In  Improving  depart- 
mental and  agency  practices  can  result 
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noon. 
Mr. 


from  the  cooperative  efforts  of  agency 
personnel  working  together  with  mem- 
bers of  the  practicing  bar.  scholars,  and 
business  and  labor  leaders. 

It  is  with  these  views  in  mind,  then, 
that  I  enthusiastically  support  the  crea- 
tion of  a  permanent  Administrative  Con- 
ference, for  I  am  convinced  that  through 
Its  ability  to  ascertain  ways  to  reduce 
the  time  and  costs  of  administrative 
procedures,  while  preserving  the  neces- 
sary elements  of  fairness  and  due  process ,.,„,   "icjc  are 

of  law.  we  will   be   taking  a  giant  step     tions  in  Government  today  which  hSivI 
forward  in  our  quest  for  good  govern-     need  attention.     We  know  when.  mCI 

Mr  Mcculloch  Mr.  chairman.  I 
yield  5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa  I  Mr  Gros.s'. 

Mr.  GROSS  Mr  Chairman,  thus  far 
I  have  no  specifics  on  what  this  admin- 
istrative conference,  as  it  is  called,  is  go- 
ing to  do.  I  l(X)k  at  it  as  another  com- 
mission or  bureau  in  the  Govenunent. 
What  specifically  is  it  going  to  do? 


under  consideration.  We  are  wf.^ 
to  matters  of  admlnlstraUve  nrnllr^ 
We  learned,  after  the  experien^JSiS: 
the  gentleman  from  Loulsianaln^fS 
described-after  the  experienced TS 
temporary  conferences  which  hav^viz 
carried  on  for  the  past  5  yearaZJ?^ 
these  are  helpful  and  wUl  save^^ 
as  mentioned  by  the  gentleman  fml' 
Ohio    iMr.   Brown  J    earlier  tlSTiuS 

Well,  there  are  situt. 


GROSS. 


are.  Nothing  is  being  done  about  th«m 
Always  we  go  outside  and  hire  others^; 
t-ell  us  what  we  should  do. 

The  thing  which  concerns  me  the  mniit 
is  that  we  are  continually  establiahlM 
commissions  and  conferences,  as  la  beins 
done  in  this  case,  apparently  to  rub  ou5 
noses  In  something  we  have  alreadv 
smelled  and  know  about.  ^^ 

I  do  not  understand  why  we  should 


The  gentleman  from  Arkansas,  the  dis-     spend  S250.000  a  year,  or  perhaos  m^ 


tinguished  chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce, 
referred  back,  or  at  least  I  assume  he 
referred  back  to  the  old  Ooldfine-Sher- 
man  Adams  deal  and  the  part  that  was 
played  by  his  Oversight  Committee  in 
that.  Am  I  correct  in  assuming  that  that 
is  what  the  gentleman  was  referring  to 
a  moment  ago? 

Mr.  HARRIS.    Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS  I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 
Mr.  HARRIS  Of  course,  those  mat- 
ters that  the  gentleman  mentions  were 
a  consideration  of  the  committee  at  that 
time.  But  what  I  had  reference  to  was 
the  study  and  consideration  we  gave  to 
the  procedures  and  administrative 
standards  of  the  agencies  them.selves, 
that  is,  the  six  major  agencies.  Various 
reports  were  issued  during  1959  and  1960 
and  many  of  the  recommendations  that 
we  made  m  those  reports  have  already 
been  enacted  into  law  as  to  the  organiza- 
tion and  administration  of  the.se  various 
agencies.  Some  have  been  enacted  by 
the  Congress  such  as  the  FCC  Act  and 
the  Interstate  Act  and  amendments 
thereto. 

What  we  have  in  mind  here  Ls  not  so 
much  those  things  which  Indicate  mat- 
ters we  do  not  like  to  see  happen  In  our 
society  but  more  with  respect  to  delays 
in  administrative  procedures  People 
who  go  before  these  agencies  are  en- 
titled to  consideration  of  the  matter 
pending. 

Mr.  GROSS  Could  not  the  standing 
committees  of  the  Congress  consider  leg- 
islation, without  spending  $250,000  a  year 
to  hire  a  group  to  tell  them  what  to  do? 
This  information  Is  available  to  the  com- 
mittees of  Congress.  It  was  available  to 
the  gentleman's  committee.  At  least, 
some  of  the  information  upon  which  the 
gentleman's  recommendations  were 
based  came  from  the  Goldflne-Sherman 
Adams  business;  Is  that  not  true? 

Mr.  HARRIS.  That  is  true  I  repeat 
that  we  have  in  mind  more  the  adminis- 
trative actions  of  these  agencies  in  deter- 
mining the  innumerable  cases  pending 
before  them.  We  did  of  course  develop 
information  in  reports,  after  hearings, 
during  the  3  years  we  had  this  matter 


on  a  Situation  of  this  kind,  for  the  estab-' 
ILshment  of  still  another  group. 

There  is  a  situation  over  In  the  White 
House  today.  A  witness  has  testlfled 
under  oath  that  an  adviser  to  President 
Johnson  has  taken  part  in  certain  actlvl- 
ties  beyond  his  duties  as  a  Federal  em- 
ployee. The  Presidential  adviser  denies 
the  charge.  Obviously  somebody  hai 
committed  perjurj-. 

Would  this  conference  go  Into  that,  u 
the  gentleman  suggests  it  might  have 
had  there  been  such  a  conference  In  ex- 
istence when  the  Goldflne-Sherman 
Adams  thing  came  up? 

There  is  a  committee  In  the  other  body 
which  should  have  gone  into  that  situa- 
tion, wherein  someone  obviously  Is  com- 
mitting perjury. 

Mr.  CAHILL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  yield  to  the  genUe- 
man  from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  CAHILL.  I  say  to  the  gentlenuui 
from  Iowa  that  I  share  to  some  degree 
his  concern. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa  has  expired. 

Mr.  Mcculloch.  Mr.  chairman,  I 
yield  5  additional  minutes  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa. 

Mr.  CAHILL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding  additional  lime.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  CAHILL.  I  would  say  to  the 
gentleman,  very  respectfully,  that  the 
thought  behind  this  bill,  as  I  understand 
it.  is  to  go  beyond  the  governmental  in- 
vestigation and  to  go  beyond  what  may 
be  a  limited  vision  on  the  part  of  those 
within  Government,  to  seek  a  freah 
viewpoint  from  individuals  outside  the 
Government  appointed  to  such  a 
committee. 

I  will  .say  that  this  will  depend,  as  al- 
ways, not  on  what  the  legislation  says 
but  on  what  the  Members  do.  It  1« 
therefore  my  hope  that  proper  and 
qualified  men  will  be  appointed.  If  that 
is  done  and  if  these  men  devote  the  time 
to  the  Commission  which  the  committee 
Intends  them  to  devote  to  it.  and  If  they 
do  the  Job  the  committee  expects  them 


,,„  It  would  be  my  hope  there  would 
»  Jolne  80od  which  would  come  out  of 


to   the 


ur  GROSS.  Let  me  say 
Jt>man  with  all  respect  to  him.  that 
"hSbeen  very  "iffy"  in  his  presenta- 
5L,  M  to  what  he  expects  this  Admin- 
^ve  conference  to  do.  I  point  out 
"St  in  your  own  report  you  state  that 
'htfe  was  a  temporary  conference  in 
SSI55  and  this  report  says  that  It  pro- 
'^many  worthwhile  recommenda- 
?jr  but  practically  none  of  these 
loQOunendations  were  implemented. 
^  President  Kennedy  came  back  in 
i9«l-«2  with  another  temporary  Ad- 
IJJiistrative  Conference.  Your  report 
^that  one  of  Its  strongest  recom- 
nendaUons  was  for  the  establishment 

.  g  permanent  Administrative  Confer- 
Le  of  the  United  States.  Now,  some- 
hody  tell  me  what  you  expect  to  get  from 
^  Conference.  There  have  been  two 
temporary  Conferences.  Neither  one  of 
'jiem  apparently  amounted  to  very 
much.  I  do  not  know  how  much  money 
we  spent  on  them.  What  reason  have 
te  to  think  that  another  Administrative 
Conference  is  going  to  produce  any 
better  results  than  the  two  you  hav«  al- 
ready had? 

Mr.  WILLIS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  WILLIS.  Of  course,  no  one  can 
jlve  that  assurance,  but  I  can  explain 
to  the  gentleman.  The  purpose  of  the 
Kt  is  to  provide  suitable  arrangements 
through  which  Government  agencies  &s- 
sisted  by  outside  experts  may  coopera- 
tively study  mutual  problems,  exchange 
information,  and  develop  recommenda- 
tions for  action  by  proper  authorities  to 
the  end  that  private  rights  may  be  fully 
protected  and  regulatory  activities  and 
other  Federal  responsibilities  may  be  car- 
rted  out  expeditiously  and  In  the  pubUc 
interest.  Those  programs  include  any 
Federal  function  which  involves  the  pro- 
tection of  the  public  interest  and  a  deter- 
mination of  the  rights,  privileges,  and 
obligations  of  private  persons  through 
rulemaking  adjudication,  licensing,  and 
so  on. 

Those  are  the  general  objectives  and 
are  necessarily  stated  in  these  general 
terms.  It  will  involve  such  things,  for 
Instance,  and  also  the  study  of  the  effi- 
ciency, adequacy,  and  fairness  of  the 
administrative  procedure  before  these 
agencies.  Right  now,  if  you  apply,  let 
us  say.  for  a  license  for  a  TV  station,  are 
the  rules  adequate?  Are  the  procedures 
too  slow?  Is  there  too  much  redtape? 
Is  the  cost  too  heavy?  And  so  on.  This 
does  not  Involve  one  agency  but  all  of 
the  agencies  of  the  Government.  That 
IS  why  at  long  last  there  are  several 
things  about  this  that  please  me.  One, 
they  have  no  power  to  Impose  rules  and, 
two.  we  bring  in.  as  my  good  friend  from 
New  Jersey  says,  non- Government  peo- 
ple Into  this  business. 

Mr.  GROSS.  This  raises  an  Interest- 
tag  question.  The  gentleman  brings  In 
the  Federal  Communications  Commla- 
sion  and  the  allocation  and  granting,  I 
assume,  of  TV  and  radio  licenses.  I 
vender  if  this  proposed  Conference  la 


supposed  to  or  would  go  into  the  question 
of  the  TV  monopoly  operated  by  the 
Johnson  family  in  Austin,  Tex. 
Mr.  WILLIS.    Of  course  not. 

Would  this  not  be  a  part 


Mr.OROSS. 
of  their  Job? 

Mr.  WILLIS, 
wovild  not  be. 

Mr.  GROSS 


No,  it  would  not  be.    It 


Then,  where  would  the 
Administrative  Conference  stop  in  the 
matter  of  how  licenses  are  allocated  and 
granted,  and  so  on  and  so  forth? 

Mr.  WILLIS.  I  agree  that  this  is 
legalistic  language,  but  we  have  to  have 
it.  This  is  to  improve  the  procedures 
before  these  agencies  in  order  to  render 
better  service  at  a  cheaper  price  to  the 
public. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa  has  again  expired. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
someone  yield  me  more  time  or  must  I 
wait  imtil  I  can  get  time  vmder  the  5- 
minute  rule? 

Mr.  McCULLOCH.  Mr.  Chairman,  we 
always  try  to  be  generous  in  yielding 
time,  and  we  are  happy  to  yield  another 

2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Iowa. 
Mr.  GROSS.    Again  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman.   

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  cannot  yield  because 
I  do  not  have  sufficient  time.  If  the 
gentleman  on  that  side  will  yield  me  2  or 

3  minutes  additional,  I  will  be  glad  to 
yield. 

Mr.  WILLIS.  I  will  be  delighted  to 
yield  the  gentleman  3  additional  min- 
utes to  bring  it  up  to  5  all  together. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  Iowa  is  recognized  for  5  additional 
minutes. 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman. 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman. 

I  understand  the  gentleman's  concern 
but  I  think  there  is  much  to  be  said  for 
the  fact  that  somebody  needs  to  look  af- 
ter the  Interests  of  the  public  who  have 
dealings  with  agencies  of  the  Govern- 
ment. I  have  a  particular  case  in  mind, 
for  example,  which  quite  possibly  could 
be  prevented  with  an  Administrative 
Conference  such  as  this.  Yesterday  a 
good  friend  of  mine  contacted  me  about 
some  dealings  with  the  FHA  in  attempt- 
ing to  purchase  a  home.  This  Individual 
was  denied  the  purchase  of  this  home 
because  it  was  felt  by  this  Government 
agency  that  his  income  was  insufficient 
to  purchase  this  particular  home  valued 
at  $13,750. 

I  do  not  agree  with  this  Government 
agency.  This  man  has  an  income  of 
$9,600  a  year.  His  obligations,  including 
furniture  notes,  appliance  notes,  car 
notes,  and  everything  else  are  only  about 
$2,200.  He  has  money  in  the  bank.  And 
yet  they  say  he  does  not  have  stifflcient 
Income  to  purchase  a  repossessed  FHA 
home  valued  at  $13,750.  I  feel  that  this 
Government  agency  has  not  given  prop- 
er consideration  to  the  public  Interest 
or  the  Interest  of  this  private  citizen. 
I  question  whose  interest  has  been  served 
and  why?    I  think  this  Administrative 


Conference  can  be  used  to  cxu-e  many 
cases  similar  to  this  in  too  many  agen- 
cies. Admlrustrative  procedures  must  be 
streamlined  and  clarified. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  let  me 
say  that  as  far  as  administrative  proce- 
dure within  the  Federal  Grovemment  is 
concerned  we  have  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget  which  ought  to  be  primarily  con- 
cerned with  administrative  procedure. 
I  do  not  know  how  this  is  going  to  im- 
plement the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  in  its 
operation.  But  let  me  get  to  a  specific 
question.  Is  this  going  to  deal  with  per- 
sonnel in  the  Government  and,  if  so,  in 
what  way?  I  believe  personnel  is  men- 
tioned in  the  report  but  I  am  not  quite 
sure  what  this  proposed  Conference  is 
supposed  to  do  specifically  with  regard  to 
Federal  personnel. 

Mr.  WILLIS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
venture  to  express  this  opinion,  that  per- 
sonnel as  such  woiild  not  be  the  function 
of  the  Conference,  but  the  proper  staffing 
of  an  agency — understaffing,  overstafflng, 
quality,  et  cetera — could  result  in  some 
recommendations  that  affect  administra- 
tive procedure.  But  personnel  as  such 
would  not  come  in,  nor  under  the  specific 
provisions  of  the  bill — and  I  refer  to 
page  3,  lines  21  to  23 — that  the  f mic- 
tions: 

Shall  not  be  construed  to  Include  the  BC(H>e 
of  agency  responsibility  as  established  by  law 
or  matters  of  substantive  policy  committed 
by  law  to  agency  discretion. 

That  is  very  important  to  a  business- 
man. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Somewhere  in  this  re- 
port— I  cannot  locate  it  at  the  moment — 
I  believe  it  is  stated  that  they  are  going 
to  look  into  personnel  grievance  proce- 
dures. 

Mr.  WILLIS.  Not  for  the  sake  of  de- 
termining whether  the  grievances  are 
good  or  bad  in  themselves  but  insofar 
as  there  are  procedures  in  an  agency 
dealing  with  personnel  matters,  as  griev- 
ances are  disposed  of  imder  the  proce- 
dure of  an  agency,  I  would  say  that  this 
phsise  of  administrative  procedure  and 
efficiency  would,  in  my  opinion,  have  to 
be  considered  to  that  extent. 

Mr.  GROSS.  In  the  light  of  that 
statement  I  wonder  why  we  do  not  find 
in  the  report  accompanying  this  bill  a 
statement  of  some  kind  from  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Civil  Service  Commission, 
since  you  are  going  into  the  field  of  per- 
sonnel and  civil  service. 

Mr.  WILLIS.  Of  course,  I  did  not 
want  to  leave  the  impression — and  if 
I  did  I  am  sorry,  although  I  think  I  did 
not— that  that  would  be  the  cornerstone 
or  one  of  the  major  undertakings  of  the 
study.  That  would  be  a  minor  thing. 
But  to  the  extent  grievances  have  to  do 
with  procedure  those  procedures  could 
be  reviewed  or  studied. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  4  minutes  to 
the  gentleman  from  Mississippi  [Mr. 
Williams]. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
want  to  congratulate  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  Louisiana  [Mr.  WXllis] 
and  his  associates  for  bringing  this  blU 
to  the  floor  of  the  House.  In  my  opinion, 
this  legislation  Is  much  needed,  and  defi- 
nitely in  the  public  interest. 
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Now,  like  the  gentleman  from  Iowa,  I 
too  am  deeply  disturbed  over  the  present 
spending  level  in  Government.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  I  svispect  I  vote  "no" 
about  as  often  as  my  good  friend  from 
Iowa.  I  have  often  said  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa  is  a  very  valuable  Mem- 
ber of  this  body  suid  on  many  occasions 
I  have  said,  and  certainly  not  facetiously, 
that  he  might  be.  even,  the  most  valu- 
able Member  of  this  body. 

However,  Mr,  Chairman,  in  this  in- 
stance I  feel  quite  sure  that  the  gentle- 
man does  not  understand  fully  the  po- 
tential of  the  Administrative  Conference 
contemplated  by  this  bill. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  served  on  the  old 
Legislative  Oversight  Committee  during 
its  first  2  years,  and  those  were  rather 
hectic  years,  as  the  members  of  the  com- 
mittee will  recall.  Those  were  the  days  of 
the  Ooldflne-Adams  controversy,  they 
were  the  days  of  the  PCC  controversy 
that  Involved  Commissioner  Mack  and 
his  friend.  Mr.  Whiteside. 

Mr.  Chairman.  If  I  learned  anything 
during  those  hearings,  it  was  that  reform 
in  the  activities  of  some  of  these  regu- 
latory agencies  was  Imperative  in  the 
public  interest.  There  was  a  pressing 
need  to  streamline  their  operations,  and 
to  set  up  administrative  machinery  to  in- 
sure that  their  decisions  would  be  de- 
termined purely  and  solely  on  the  basis 
of  the  evidence  presented 

I  want  to  congratulate  principally  the 
distinguished  chairman  of  my  commit- 
tee, the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce,  the  gentleman  from 
Arkansas  [Mr.  Harris)  who  provided  the 
impetus  for  this  bill. 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  chairman  of  the 
Oversight  Subcommittee  he  worked  with 
great  diligence  In  the  field  of  adminis- 
trative law.  I  am  certain  that  no  Mem- 
ber of  Congress,  whether  House  or  Sen- 
ate, is  as  well  informed  on  administra- 
tive and  regulatory  law  as  Oren  Harris. 
He  has  been  the  author  of  much  legis- 
lation which  has  improved  the  opera- 
tions of  our  administrative  agencies  and 
has  saved  untold  millions  of  dollars  In 
redtajje  cost  to  the  American  taxpayers. 
He  deserves  the  thanks  and  commenda- 
tion of  every  American  for  his  contribu- 
tions to  sound  and  efficient  Government. 
Mr.  Chairman,  for  the  benefit  of  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa.  I  can  point  out 
one  case  in  particular  which  is  still  hang- 
ing fire  after  3  years  of  litigation  under 
the  Administrative  Procedures  Act.  The 
case  is  now  In  the  courts  and  it  Ls  still 
undecided.  This  case  Involved  one  of  our 
larger  railroads  and  I  am  told  that  it  has 
already  cost  them  more  than  $2  million 
in  prosecuting  their  case  If  It  cost  one 
of  the  parties  that  much,  then  goodness 
only  knows  how  much  it  cost  the  Govena- 
ment  in  administrative  costs  over  that 
period  of  3  years. 

It  is  my  feeling,  Mr.  Chairman,  that 
this  legislation  Ls  definitely  in  the  In- 
terest of  economy.  It  Is  certainly  sound 
and  Is  a  necessary  step  in  the  improve- 
ment of  the  administration  of  our  regu- 
latory system  and  the  Administrative 
Procedures  Act. 

Mr.  McCULLOCH.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
have  no  further  request  for  time. 


Mr.  WILLIS.    Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 

5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia  1  Mr.  HuLIFIELDi 

Mr  HOLIFIELD  Mr  Chairman.  I 
very  seldom  speak  on  this  floor,  as  the 
Members  know,  but  I  believe  this  is  a 
ver>'  important  bill  and  I  want  to  com- 
pliment the  committee.  I  want  to  also 
extend  my  compliments  to  the  chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
F'oreign  Commerce,  becau.se  I  know  of  his 
long  interest  in  this  matter. 

Mr.  Chairman,  my  interest  in  the 
functioninc  of  the  Admini.strative  Pro- 
cedures Act  yoes  back  to  1946  wlien  the 
gentleman  from  VirgLnia,  Judge  Ht)WARD 
Smith,  was  appointed  as  chairman  of  a 
ci>mmittee  t<)  look  into  the  actions  of  the 
administrative  agencies  which  went  be- 
yond the  scope  and  the  purpose  as  in- 
tended by  Congre.ss. 

It  goes  to  a  -specific  case  in  wliich  the 
Home  Loan  Bank  Board  seized  a  savings 
and  loan  association  at  Long  Beach. 
Calif.  That  case  was  under  the  Admin- 
istrative Procedure  Act  for  16  years.  I 
know  that  the  Government  must  have 
spent  at  least  $1  or  $2  million  fighting 
that  case  becau.se  the  litigants  on  the 
savings  and  loan  side  also  spent  a  con- 
siderable amount  of  money. 

This  ca.se  was  investigated  by  Judge 
Smith's  committee;  it  was  investigated 
by  a  subcommittee  appointed  in  1950 
or  1951.  I  was  chairman  of  that  sub- 
committee. And  more  recently  It  was  in- 
vestigated by  a  subcommittee  under  the 
chairmanship  of  my  colleague  from  Cali- 
fornia. There  were  three  different  in- 
vestigations of  the  actions  of  an  agency 
functioning  under  the  Administrative 
Procedure  .'\ct 

Now.  if  the  gentleman  from  Iowa  will 
ll.sten  a  minute.  I  would  make  this  point: 
This  comes  also  from  my  experience  on 
the  Hoover  Commi.s.slon.  where  we  rec- 
ommended continuing  scrutiny  of  the 
functions  of  the  different  agencies  under 
the  Administrative  Procedure  Act  The 
businessmen  of  .America  today  are  func- 
tioning under  countle.ss  rules  and  regu- 
lations. ba.sed  on  laws  passed  by  Con- 
gre.ss. 

We  pas.s  a  bill.  say.  with  30  to  60  pages, 
on  the  basis  of  the  basic  law  we  passed 
in  the  Congress,  maybe  after  2  or  3 
months  of  consideration  by  a  Juri.sdic- 
tional  committee:  then  on  that  30  to  60 
pages  the  agencies  build  and  enforce 
rules  and  regulations  .A.nd  this  Ls  not 
because  of  bureaucracy  altogether.  Pos- 
sibly the  fault,  if  you  want  to  call  it  a 
fault,  is  on  account  of  the  complicated 
nature  of  the  businesses  which  are  under 
regulation  in  this  Nation.  They  are  not 
simply  busine.s.ses  who.se  problems  we  can 
.solve  in  a  legal  document.  Back  of  that 
legal  document  is  the  necessity  of  pro- 
mulgating administrative  rules  and  reg- 
ulations, and  It  is  under  these  rules  and 
regulations  by  the  i)eople  In  the  auency 
that  the  .American  buslne.ssman  and  the 
.American  citizen  gets  into  trouble  be- 
cau.se  he  operates  under  different  rules 
than  he  would  operate  under  In  a  court 
of  equity 

The  test  of  the  Administrative  Agencies 
Act  as  against  an  Individual  or  a  business 
IS  whether  he  acted  within  tlie  .scope  of 
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his  dele^gated  authority  to  promulKtu 
rules  and  regulations,  not  whether  h^n^ 
what  was  right  or  wrong.  You  cmSJ 
get  a  decision  in  many  instances  ontK. 
basis  of  merit  or  what  we  call  commra 
equity.  You  have  to  in  going  thrZh 
the  Administrative  Procedures  Act  tm 
whether  the  administrator  acted  wltSJ 
the  scope  of  his  authority,  not  wheS 
he  did  a  good  job.  whether  he  did  a  bS 
job.  whether  he  made  the  right  deci^ 
or  not.  but  did  he  have  the  authority  to 
do  it  under  his  own  wide  administrative 
latitude  of  action. 

The  attempt  to  get  into  court  has  been 
most  difficult  without  first  going  throuRh 
the  Administrative  Procedures  Act  Aad 
I  will  tell  you  the  pitfall  there. 

This  agency,  the  Home  Loan  Bank 
Board,  in  1946  seized  this  institution  and 
ran  its  assets  down  from  $60  million  to 
$14  million.  They  could  not  go  Into  a 
court  of  equity.  They  had  to  first  go 
through  the  Administrative  Procedures 
Act  route.  But  their  appeal  had  to  go 
to  the  people  who  seized  them.  So  they 
refused  to  do  this  because  they  knew  the 
people  who  seized  them  would  verify  the 
fact  they  had  a  right  to  do  that.  They 
became  a  victim  of  the  basic  act  which 
allowed  the  agency  to  make  rules  and 
regulations  without  regard  to  the  fair- 
ne.ss  of  those  regulations.  This  con- 
troversy continued  for  16  years,  and  it 
was  decided  only  a  year  or  two  ago. 

The  point  we  are  getting  at  is  that  the 
procedures  under  the  Administrative 
Procedures  Act  functions  are  not  by  any 
means  a  perfect  procedure.  It  needs 
looking  into  verj-  carefully.  They  are 
continuously  promulgating  new  rules 
and  regulations,  and  the  businessmen 
are  being  hara.ssed  by  these  rules  and 
regulations.  This  needs  contmuing  scru- 
tiny. 

I  think  from  the  standpoint  of  econ- 
omy we  can  save  many  millions  of  dol- 
lars in  Government  costs,  not  to  menUon 
the  costs  incurred  by  the  litigant* 
against  the  Government. 

More  important,  we  can  expedite  hear- 
ings and  decisions  which  have  the  eflect 
of  law  but  which  are  subject  in  many  in- 
stances to  years  of  delay.  There  is  a 
truLsm  which  says.  'Justice  long  delayed 
IS  justice  denied." 

We  owe  it  to  the  business  people  who 
are  facing  bureaucratic  delay  and  har- 
a.s.sment  throughout  the  land. 

We  owe  it  to  our  own  democratic  ideals 
to  Improve  the  efficiency  and  responsive- 
ness of  our  governmental  function. 
I  urge  the  adoption  of  the  bill. 
Mr.  McCULLOCH  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Indiana  (Mr   Harvey]. 

Mr.  HARVEY  of  Indiana.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  have  been  much  Interested  in 
this  pmpo.sal.  I  listened  attentively  to 
tiie  ven-'  pertinent  questions  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Iowa.  I  also  want  to  com- 
pliment him  because  It  Indicated  that  he 
has  given  a  great  deal  of  thought  and 
attention  to  this  problem. 

When  I  first  came  to  this  Congress  in 
the  80th  Congress  I  served  on  the  Com- 
mittee on  Government  Oixratlons  The 
gentleman  from  Illinois  fMr.  Dawson]. 
the  present  chairman,  was  then  I  believe 
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inking  member  on  the  committee. 
f^Wmittee  had  the  assignment  of 
°'^,.m^nting  the  reconunendations  of 
•^iS  HoSver  Commission.    If  I  might 
'y^M  addition  to  what  my  good  friend, 
•Jf^e^leman    from    California    [Mr^ 
H^T^iiDl  said,  and  we  served  on  this 
Ho^it^e  at  least  during  the  entire 
JSiJSTtime  I  was  on  the  committee,  a 
Ster  of  about  4  years,  we  served  in  an 
Xrt  to  implement  these  Hoover  Com- 
«i«ion  recommendations. 
"^P  Hoover  Commission  functioned  ef- 
Jtively  in  much  the  same  manner  I 
S  this  Commission  will  function.  The 
«^ver  commission  had  the  assignment 
f  making  recommendations  for  stream- 
°^o^ Government.     About  39  major 
Simendations   were   finally   enacted 
w^  law     Tlie  procedures  were  set  up 
SSi  which    you    are   all    familiar   for 
hnneing  these  recommendations  Into  ef- 
(Zt    The  President  would  send  up  a 
Commendation    and    if    it    were    not 
vetoed  by  either  House  it  became  auto- 
matlcallv  effective. 

The   thing    that    particularly    struck 
mp  after  having  served  in  the  Congress 
Twith  regard  to  our  regulatory  agencies. 
I  am  sure  no  one  is  more  familiar  with 
the  problem  than  the  gentleman  from 
ArkMisas  [Mr.  HarrisI,  the  chairman  of 
the  Interstate   and  Foreign  Commerce 
Committee,  and  the  members  of  his  com- 
mittee    The  thing  that  has  come  to  my 
attention  most  forcefully  is  the  fact  that 
these  regulator>'  agencies  in  many  In- 
stances have  been  so  dilatory,  so  reluc- 
tant to  pass  on  matters  of  grave  Impor- 
tance, they  have  been  so  unwlUmg  to 
assume  responsible  decisions.    That  IS 
exactly  why  I  think,  if  I  might  add  a 
word   of   suggestion   as   to   where    this 
Commission  could  best  function.  It  cer- 
tainly would  be  to  help  the  Congress  in 
unraveling  this  tangle  we  ourselves  have 
created. 

I  know  where  applications  for  fran- 
chises made  to  the  Federal  Communica- 
tions Commission  have  been  kept  dan- 
gUng  4  5  and  6  years,  awaiting  a  deci- 
sion. Many  times  people  have  had  con- 
siderable sums  of  money  invested,  only  to 
see  them  ultimately  lost  because  of  the 
unwillingness  of  this  regulatory  agency 
to  give  a  prompt  decision.  I  am  sure  In 
many  cases  had  they  been  willing  to  do 
so  they  could  have. 

A  growing  percentage  of  our  citizens 
are  becoming  more  and  more  Involved 
every  year  in  the  actions  of  these  so- 
called  regulatory  agencies.  As  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  has  pointed  out. 
In  manv  in.stance.s  they  act  not  orUy  as 
the  judge  but  the  jury.  You  appeal,  and 
the  people  vou  appeal  to  are  the  same 
people  who  made  the  original  decision. 
which  to  me  seems  a  rather  inconsistent 
way  to  operate. 

So  I  certainly  approve  of  this  Com- 
mi-ssion  and  I  know  I  join  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa  in  hoping  that  the  ultimate 
outcome  of  It  will  be  to  produce  some- 
thing of  value.  I  do  not  want  to  seem 
to  be  cynical.  I  am  not  going  to  down- 
grade this  Commission  before  It  ever  gets 
started.  But  I  do  want  to  give  this  word 
of  warning;  that  unless  capable  people 
are  appointed  and  unless  they  go  to  work 
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constructively  and  vigorously,  it  will  de- 
teriorate into  just  another  commission 
and  we  will  pay  the  bill  and  no  good  will 
come  of  it.  ^  ,  ^ 

Mr.  WILLIS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
3  minutes  to  my  friend,  the  gentleman 
from  Florida  [Mr.  Pepper]. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  I  thank  the  able  chair- 
man very  much  for  yielding  to  me. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  wish  to  associate  my- 
self with  my  colleagues  who  have  highly 
commended  the  dlstingviished  gentle- 
man from  Arkansas  [Mr.  Harris]  for 
what  he  has  done  with  his  committee  to 
Initiate  legislation  of  the  character  that 
we  have  here  before  us  today,  and  also 
to  commend  the  very  able  gentleman 
from  Louisiana  [Mr.  Willis]  for  all  he 
has  done  to  ready  this  measure  for  con- 
sideration and  for  bringing  it  to  the  floor 
of  the  House. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  pride  ourselves  that 
this  is  a  country  of  law  and  not  of  men. 
Yet  until  the  Administrative  Procedures 
Act*  of  the  1940's  came  Into  being,  the 
decisions  rendered  by  the  administrative 
agencies  and  to  a  large  degree  the  quasi- 
judicial  tribunals  of  the  Goverrunent  of 
the  United  States  were  the  arbitrary  de- 
cisions of  men  and  not  decisions  arrived 
at  according  to  the  elementary  princi- 
ples of  the  legal  process  where  fair  in- 
quiry is  conducted  and  Impartial  judg- 
ment thereon  Is  rendered  on  the  basis 
of  the  facts  that  are  brought  out  before 
the  tribunal  trying  the  matter. 

A  great  deal  of  progress  therefore  was 
made  when  the  Congress  enacted  the 
Administrative  Procedures  Act.  But 
none  of  us  claims  that  it  was  perfect 
when  created.  Even  experience  has  not 
given  it  the  perfection  that  we  desire  It 
to  attain.  .  ., 

Surely  it  is  most  desu-able  that  able 
personnel  both  inside  and  outside  of 
Government  should  as  this  bill  provides 
study  the  efficiency,  adequacy,  and  fair- 
ness of  the  administrative  procedure 
used  by  administrative  agencies  in  carry- 
ing out  administrative  programs  and 
make  recommendations  to  the  Congress, 
to  the  President,  to  the  judicial  confer- 
ence and  other  agencies  of  the  Govern- 
ment for  their  Improvement. 

So  Mr.  Chairman,  it  seems  to  me  that 
the  process  of  administration  in  a  great 
Government  such  as  ours  is  rather  neces- 
sarily complex  and  that  that  adminis- 
tration wUl  be  greatly  Improved  and  the 
administrative  judgment  greatly  ex- 
pedited and  put  on  a  sounder  basis  by 
the  advice  and  counsel  that  will  come 
out  of  the  study  and  the  recommenda- 
tions of  this  conference. 

We.  therefore,  by  passing  this  bUl  are 
taking  another  step  toward  making  this 
Government  as  we  hope  some  day  It  shall 
perfectly  be,  a  government  of  law  and 

not  of  men. 

Mr.  McCULLOCH.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  [Mr.  Lindsay]  may 
extend  his  remarks  on  the  pendmg  bill 
Immediately  following  the  remarks  of 
the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey    [Mr. 

The  CHAIRMAN.    Without  objection, 
it  is  so  ordered. 
There  was  no  objection. 


GENERAL     LEAVE     TO  'EXTEND 


Mr.  WILLIS.  Mr.  Chiirman,  I  ask 
vmanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
desiring  to  do  so  may  extend  their  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Without  objection, 
it  is  to  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr  FASCELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  be- 
cause of  its  far-ranging  functions  and 
responsibiUtles,  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  must  of  necessity  be  a 
large  and  complicated  organization.  As 
a  result  primarily  of  the  severe  economic 
depression  of  the  1930's,  World  War  H, 
and  the  staggering  increase  in  our  pop- 
ulation in  the  past  15  or  20  years,  much 
of  the  growth  of  the  National  Govern- 
ment has  occurred  within  the  past  gen- 
eration. 

Inevitably,  this  rapid  expansion  of 
Federal  functions  and  services  has  cre- 
ated considerable  administrative  up- 
heaval, disorder,  overlapping,  and  inef- 
ficiency. The  needs  of  society  must  be 
met  when  they  arise;  they  cannot  al- 
ways be  handled  administratively  with 
the  neatness  of  a  textbook  organization 

chart.  ,     ^  , 

This  House  now  has  before  it  legisla- 
tion, S.  1664,  designed  to  introduce  order 
and  coherence  into  this  administrative 
disarray  and  confusion.  Before  I  be- 
gin a  discussion  of  S.  1664,  let  me  say 
Mr.  Chairman,  that  this  question  has 
been  a  matter  of  profovmd  concern  to 
me  for  almost  as  long  as  I  have  had  the 
honor  of  serving  in  this  House. 

In  January  1957  I  introduced  a  bill  to 
establish  In  the  executive  branch  an  Of- 
fice of  Administrative  Practice  headed 
by  a  Presidentlally  appointed  Director. 
The  duties  of  this  Director  would  have 
included  carrying  on  continuous  studies, 
making     recommendations    concerning 
compUance  by  agencies  with  the  proce- 
dures as  set  forth  in  the  Administrative 
Procedure  Act  where  the  rights,  duties, 
and  privileges  of  persons  were  affected, 
and  maintaining  a  continuing  scrutiny 
of    the    rulemaking    and    adjudicatory 
functions  of  these  agencies. 

The  Director  would  also  have  been  em- 
powered to  coordinate  agency  activities 
to  cut  down  delays,  improve  reporting, 
simplify  and  reduce  the  costs  of  records- 
keeping  and  to  act  in  other  ways  to  make 
the  administrative  machinery  smoother 
and  more  efBcient. 

This  1957  bUl  created  a  Legal  Career 
Service  and  a  Federal  Grievance  Com- 
mittee. The  purpose  of  the  Committee 
was  to  review  complaints  against  attor- 
neys arising  out  of  representation  of  par- 
ticipants before  governmental  agencies. 
Because  I  believe  this  matter  is  so  im- 
portant, I  reintroduced  bills  of  this  na- 
ture in  the  86th  Congress  in  1959  and  m 
the  87th  Congress  in  1961. 

Again  in  this  Congress,  on  January  24, 
1963  I  introduced  a  bill,  KR.  2662,  cre- 
ating an  Office  of  Federal  Administrative 
Practice  under  a  Director  appointed  for 
10  years  The  purpose  of  this  measure  is 
very  much  the  same  as  that  of  my  earlier 
legislation— to  make  studies  and  recom- 
mendations, reduce  delays,  protect  the 
rights  and  privileges  of  citizens,  improve 
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reporting,  simplify  records,  correlate  de- 
cisions, and  so  forth 

A  related  bill.  H.R.  8046.  which  I  in- 
troduced August  14.  1963.  directs  Fed- 
eral agencies  to  file  in  the  Federal  Regis- 
ter descriptions  of  their  orKanization. 
method  of  fuiKtiomn-;,  formal  and  in- 
formal procedures,  and  substantive  rules 
and  changes  in  these  rules.  It  would 
require  agency  opimons.  orders,  and 
rules  to  be  made  available  for  public  in- 
specticm. 

I  have  discussed  my  past  legislative 
efforts  in  some  detail  to  provide  certain 
background  Information  which  I  think  is 
a  necessary  prelude  to  the  bill  which  we 
are  considering  today.  S.  1664  Is  a  bill 
calling  for  the  creaUon  of  an  AdminL«;tra- 
tive  Conference  of  the  United  States.  I 
was  pleased  to  introduce  an  Identical 
measure  in  the  House  this  session  and 
I  have  found  that  support  for  the  legis- 
lation Is  virtually  unariimous  and  wholly 
nonpartisan  among  lawyers,  political 
scientists,  administrators,  and  others 
representing  a  broad  spectnim  of  prac- 
tical experience  in  many  fields. 

Only  the  sort  of  Conference  proposed 
In  this  bill  can  provide  the  overall  view 
of  administrative  problems  that  Is  es- 
sential to  their  solution  or  mitigation. 
The  separate  agencies,  each  working 
alone  and  Independently,  cannot  do  It. 

There  must  be  a  central  coordinating 
agency  that  can  see  the  entire  picture 
serve  as  a  clearinghouse  for  informa- 
tion and  the  exchange  of  ideas,  and  study 
the  various  problems  and  difficulties  as 
a  unit  in  their  relationship  to  each  other 
The  Administrative  Conference  pro- 
posed in  this  bill  is  precisely  the  central 
coordinating  agency  that  is  needed. 

The  ConfereiKe  membership  would 
consist  of  executive  branch  officials  most 
concerned  with  administrative  problems 
and  cltlaens  from  private  life  who  could 
contribute  a  broad  representation  of 
views,  expert  knowledge,  and  diverse 
experience. 

A  Presldentlally  appointed  chairman 
and  members  of  the  Conference  and  its 
subunlt.  the  council,  would  determine 
agenda,  select  and  Investigate  problem 
areas,  disseminate  Information,  and 
make  recommendations  to  the  President, 
to  Congress,  to  the  agencies,  and  to  the 
Judicial  ConfereiKe  of  the  United  States. 
Only  a  very  few  employees  would  be 
needed  to  form  the  permanent  staff  of 
the  Conference.  The  Conference  mem- 
bers from  Federal  agencies  would  draw 
no  additional  compensation,  and  those 
from  private  life  would  receive  only 
travel  expenses  and  per  diem. 

The  other  body  approved  S.  1684.  last 
October  30.  Now.  with  time  rapidly 
running  out  on  the  88th  Congress.  It  Is 
our  obligation  to  act  promptly  on  this 
bill. 

Oversight  of  the  executive  agencies  Is 
one  of  the  most  important  constitutional 
responsibilities  of  Congress.  By  passing 
S.  1664  we  would  be  fulfUllng  this  re- 
sponsibility In  a  truly  productive  and 
useful  way. 

Mr.  WILLIS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have 
no  further  requests  for  time. 

Mr.  Mcculloch.  Mr.  chairman,  I 
have  no  further  requests  for  time. 


The  CHAIRMAN  All  time  has  ex- 
pired     The  CUrk  will  n-ad 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Be  tt  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Hrpre^t-ntatttes  of  the  United  States  of 
Ammca  m  Conyreti  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  clt«'d  aa  the  ••.Administrative 
Conference  Act  • 

Findings  and  declaration  of  policy 

Sec.    2     The    Congress    nnds    and    declares 

that— 

'ai  iidmlniatmtlon  of  regulatory  and 
other  statutes  enacted  by  Congress  in  the 
public  interest  substantially  affects  large 
numbers  of  private  individuals  and  many 
areas  uf  business  and  tconmilc  activity. 

lb)  the  protectl(jn  of  public  and  private 
interests  requires  continuing  attention  to 
the  administrative  procedure  of  Federal 
agencies  to  Insure  m.uclmum  effl.iency  and 
fairness  in  achieving  statutory  objectives. 

ici  responsibility  for  a.ssurlng  fair  and 
efficient  administrative  procedure  Is  inherent 
In  the  general  responiilbllitles  of  offlclala 
appointed  to  administer  Federal  statutes; 

id)  experience  has  demonstrated  that  co- 
operative etTurt  among  Federal  ufflclala.  as- 
sisted by  private  citizens  and  others  whoae 
Interest,  competence,  and  objectivity  enable 
them  to  make  a  unique  contribution,  can 
find  solutions  to  complex  problems  and 
fchleve  substantial  protjress  In  Improving 
the  effectiveness  of  administrative  proce- 
dure; and 

(C)  It  Is  the  purp(«e  of  this  Act  to  provide 
suitable  arrangements  through  which  Fed- 
eral agencies,  assisted  by  out&lde  experts, 
may  coopcatlvely  study  mutual  problems' 
exchange  Information,  and  develop  recom- 
mendations for  action  by  proper  authorities 
to  the  end  that  private  rights  may  be  fully 
protected  and  regulatory  activities  and  other 
Federal  responsibilities  may  be  carried  out 
expeditiously  in  the  public  Interest. 

Definitions 

Src  3.  As  used  In  this  Act — 

(a)  '"AdmlnUtratlve  program"  Includes 
any  Federal  function  which  Involves  protec- 
tion of  the  public  interest  and  the  determi- 
nation of  rights,  privileges,  and  obligations 
of  private  persons  through  rulemaking, 
adjudication,  licensing,  or  investigation,  hjb 
those  terms  are  u.sed  In  the  Administrative 
Procedure  Act     5  USC    1001    1011) 

ibi  •.Administrative  agency"  means  any 
authority  as  defined  by  section  2(a)  of  the 
Administrative  Procedure  Act  (5  USC 
1001 1  a)  I 

(C)  ••.Administrative  prrxredure'^  means 
procedure  used  In  carrying  out  an  admini- 
strative program  and  shall  be  broadly  con- 
strued to  Include  any  aspect  of  agency  or- 
ganization, procedure,  or  management  which 
may  affect  the  equitable  consideration  of 
public  and  private  Interest*,  the  falrnesa  of 
agency  declsiona.  the  speed  of  agency  action, 
and  the  relationship  of  operating  methods 
to  later  Judicial  review,  but  shall  not  be  con- 
strued to  Include  the  scope  of  agency  re- 
sp^jnslblUty  as  established  by  law  or  matters 
of  substantive  policy  committed  by  law  to 
agency  discretion. 
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continue    to    serve    untU    hl«   succ..^ 
been  appointed  and  has  qualifled-^^  **• 


lit    The    chairman    of    each    inden-r.- 
regulatory  board  or  commission  or?^*» 
designated   by  such   board  or  comrnr,-?'*' 

.3.    the    head    of    each    execut^^"^ 


Pericii 
Jlon; 
ment  nr  other  aclminl8trat"ra«nrr'*2?^ 
IS  designated  by  the  President  or  7  ,!^ 
designated  by  such  head  of  a  d»^S^ 
or  agency;  '^•P*rtja«6t 

(4)  when  authorized  by  the  Council  ,» 
or  more  appointees  from  any  such  iL"** 
commission,  department,  or  agencv  h  ' 
nated  by  the  department  or  ag^cv  ii!*^' 
in  the  case  of  a  board  or  commissiL^,^ 
head  of  such  board  or  commission  with  ^ 
approval  of  the  board  or  commission 

(5)  persons  appointed  by  the  Presld.r,* . 
membership    upon    the    Council    herew.^ 
est.»bllshed  Who  are  not  otherwise  Si^^ 
of  the  Conference,  and  "«nioen 

'6)1  .ther  members  In  such  number  u  «i, 
assure  full  representation  of  the  vlewBoiTr 
nf  private  citizens  and  the  utilization  . 
diverse  experience,  who  shall  be  appotot^ 
by  the  Chairman,  with  the  approval  of  S 
Council,  for  terms  of  two  years.  Memh^ 
appointed  by  the  Chairman  shall  be  tnemb^ 
of  the  practicing  bar.  scholars  in  the  fl^ 
of  administrative  law  or  government  » 
others  specially  Informed  by  knowledge 'im 
experience  with  respect  to  Federal  aSmtoi 
stratlve  procedure  ->—*««. 

( c  I  Members  of  the  Conference  other  ttm 
the  Chairman  shall  receive  no  compensation 
for  serrlce,  but  members  appointed  from 
outaide  the  Federal  Government  shall  b« 
allowed  travel  expenses.  Including  per  dim 
in  lieu  of  subsUtence.  as  authorized  by  u« 
(5  U.3  C.  73b  2)  for  persons  serving  without 
compensation. 


Admintstrrjttve — Conference  of  the 
United  States 


Sec  4.  lai  There  Is  hereby  entabllshed  the 
AdmlnUtratlve  Conference  of  the  United 
States   (hereinafter  referred  to  as  the  "Con- 

ference'^) . 

(b)  The  Conference  shall  be  composed 
of — 

(Da  full-time  Chairman,  who  shall  be 
appointed  for  a  flve-year  term  by  the  Presi- 
dent, by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of 
the  Senate.  The  Chairman  shall  receive 
compensation  at  the  highest  rate  esubllshed 
by  law  for  the  chairman  of  an  Independent 
regulatory    board    or    commission,    and    may 


Duties  and,  pouers  of  the  Conference 
Sec    5    To  carry  out  the  purposes  of  UUi 
Act  the  Conference  Is  authorized  to— 

(ai  study  the  efficiency,  adequacy,  and 
fairness  of  the  admlnlatratlve  procedurt 
used  by  administrative  agencies  In  carrytni 
out  administrative  programs; 

(  b  I  make  recommendations  to  admlnlatra- 
tlve agencies,  collectively  or  IndlvlduaUy  and 
t^j  the  President,  the  Congress,  or  the  Judi- 
cial Conference  of  the  United  States,  aa  It 
deems  appropriate; 

( c )  arrange  for  Interchange  among  admin- 
istrative agencies  of  Information  potentially 
useful  In  Improving  administrative  proce- 
dure, and 

(d)  collect  information  and  sutlatla 
from  administrative  agencies  and  publUli 
such  reports  as  it  deems  useful  for  evaluating 
and  Improving  administrative  procedure. 

Organi::ation  of  the  Conference 
Sec  6  (a)  The  membership  of  the  Con- 
ference meeting  in  plenary  session  shall  con- 
stitute the  Assembly  of  the  Conference  Tht 
Assembly  shall  have  ultimate  authority  over 
all  activities  of  the  Conference.  Specifically. 
It  shall  have  power  to  ( 1 )  adopt  such  recom- 
mendations as  It  deems  appropriate  for  im- 
proving administrative  procedure:  Proruled, 
That  any  member  or  members  who  disagree 
with  a  recommendation  adopted  by  the  Ai- 
sembly  shall  be  accorded  the  privilege  of  en- 
tering dissenting  opinions  and  alternative 
prop<isals  In  the  record  of  Conference  pro- 
ceedings and  the  opinions  and  proposals  so 
entered  shall  accompany  the  Conference  rec- 
ommendations In  any  publication  or  distri- 
bution thereof;  and  (2)  adopt  bylaws  and 
regulations  not  Inconsistent  with  this  Act 
for  carrying  out  the  functions  of  the  Con- 
ference, Including  the  creation  of  such  com- 
mittees as  it  deems  necessary  for  the  conduct 
of  studies  and  the  development  of  recom- 
mendations for  consideration  by  the  Assem- 
bly 

(b)  The  Conference  shall  Include  a  Coun- 
cil composed  of  the  Chairman  of  the  Con- 
ference, who  shall  bo  the  Chairman  of  the 
Council,  and   ten  other  members  appointed 
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ths  President,  for  three-year  terms,  ex- 
W  yr^^  the  Council  members  Initially  ap- 
??t*d  shall   serve   for   one.   two,   or   three 
■*%.»«.  designated   by   the  President,  and 
''TmTmber  may  continue  to  serve  until  a 
"Si.or  IB  appointed.     The   CouncU   shall 
•"^^wer  to   (1)   determine  the  time  and 
*»*•  ^- plenary  sessions  of  the  Conference 
"^T the  agenda   for   such   meetings   and   it 
*^n  call  at  least  one  plenary  session  each 
*^    ,2)    propose    bylaws   and   regulations. 
JIJ^udlnK  rules  of  procedure  and  conunlttee 
Ionization,  for  adoption  by  the  Assembly; 
°?^ke  recommendations  to  the  Confer- 
'!i-  or  Its   committees   upon   any   subject 
^ane  to  the  purposes  of  the  Conference; 
fiVrecelve  and  consider  reports  and  recom- 
endatlons  of  committees  of  the  Conference 
°*j  transmit  them  to  members  of  the  Con- 
Jatnce  with  the  views  and  recommendations 
flf  the  Council;    (5)   designate  a  member  of 
the  Council   to   preside   at  meetings  of  the 
^uncll  in  the  absence  or  incapacity  of  the 
Chairman  and  Vice  Chairman;   (6)  designate 
Ich  additional  officers  of  the  Conference  as 
»^y  deem  desirable;   (7)  approve  or  revise 
me  Chairman's  budgetary  proposals;  and  (8) 
excise  such  other  powers  as  may  be  delegated 
» It  by  the  Assembly. 

ic)  The  Chairman  shall  be  the  chief  exec- 
utive of  the  Conference.     In   that  capacity 
he  shall  have  power  to   (1)    make  Inquiries 
into  matters  he  deems   Important  for  Con- 
ference consideration.  Including  matters  pro- 
poaed  by  persons  Inside  or  outside  the  Ped- 
^^Oovernment;    (2)  be  the  oflQclal  spokea- 
nan  for  the  Conference  In  relations  with  the 
leversl  branches    and   agencies  of  the  Ped- 
,nl  Government  and  with  Interested  orga- 
nttatlons  and   Individuals  outside  the  Oov- 
emment,    Including    responsibility    for    en- 
couraging Federal  agencies  to  effectuate  the 
rtcommendatlons  of  the  Conference;   (3)  re- 
queat  agency  heads  to  provide  information 
needed  by   the   Conference,  which  informa- 
tion shall   be   supplied   to   the   extent  per- 
mitted by  law;  (4)  reconunend  to  the  Coun- 
cil appropriate   subjects  for   action  by  the 
Conference:    (5)    appoint,  with  the  approval 
of  the  Council,  members  of  commltteeB  au- 
thorized bv   the   bylaws   and  regulations  of 
me  Conference;   (6)  prepare,  for  approval  of 
the  Council,  estimates  of  the  budgetary  re- 
quirements of  the  Conference;    (7)   appoint 
emplovees.   subject   to  the  civil  service  and 
claaslficatlon   laws,   define   their   duties   and 
responsibilities,    and    direct    and    supervise 
their  activities;    (8)    rent  office  space  In  the 
District  of  Columbia;    (9)   provide  necessary 
lervlces  for  the  Assembly,  the  Council,  and 
the  committees  of  the  Conference;    (10)   or- 
ganize and  direct  studies  ordered  by  the  Aa- 
aembly  nr  the  Council,  utilizing  from  time 
to  time,  as  appropriate,  experts  and  consul- 
unts  who  may  be  employed  as  authorized  by 
eectlon   15  of   the   Administrative  Expenses 
Act  of  1946.  as  amended  (5  U.S.C.  65a).  but 
at  rates  for  Individuals  not  to  exceed  $100 
per  diem;    (11)   upon  request  of  the  head  of 
any  agency,  furnish  assistance  and  advice  on 
matters    of    administrative    procedure;    and 
(12)    exercise   such   additional   authority  as 
mav  be  delegated  to  him  by  the  Council  or 
the  Assembly.     The  Chairman  shall  preside 
at   meetings    of    the    Council    and    at   each 
plenary  session  of  the  Conference,  to  which 
he  shall  make  a  full  report  concerning  the 
affairs  of  the  Conference  since  the  last  pre- 
ceding     plenary      session.     The      Chairman 
ahall.  on  behalf  of  the  Conference,  transmit 
to  the   President  and   the   Congress  an  an- 
nual report  and  such  Interim  reports  as  he 
deems  desirable;  such  reports  shall  set  forth 
the  compliance  of  the  agencies  with  the  rec- 
ommendations of  the  Conference. 

(d)  The  President  may  designate  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Council  as  Vice  Chairman,  who 
•hall  serve  aa  Chairman  In  the  event  of  a 
vacancy  In  that  office  or  In  the  abaence  or 
Incapacity  of  the  Chairman. 
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(e)  Each  member  of  the  Conference  shall 
participate  In  his  Individual  capacity  and 
not  as  a  representative  of  any  governmental 
or  nongovernmental  organization.  Members 
of  the  Conference  who  are  not  regtilar  Fed- 
oral  offlcials  or  personnel  shall  be  special 
Gkovemment  employees  for  the  purposes^pf 
sections  203,  206,  207.  208,  and  209  of  title 

18.  United  States  Code.  \ 

Approprtatiojis  ^ 

8«c.  7.  There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  such  stuns  as  may  be  necessary, 
to  accomplish  the  purposes  of  this  Act. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  re- 
port the  first  committee  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Committee  amendment:  On  page  3,  line 
10,  change  the  period  to  a  comma  and  add: 
except  that  It  does  not  Include  any  military, 
naval,  or  foreign  affairs  function  of  the  IJnlt- 
ed  States. 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 

to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  re- 
port the  next  committee  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Committee  amendment:  On  page  4,  line  6, 
change  the  period  to  a  comma  and  add: 
which  shall  consist  of  not  more  than  91  nor 
fewer  than  75  members  appointed  as  set 
forth  in  subsection   (b)    of  this  section. 


The      committee      amendment     was 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  re- 
port the  next  committee  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Committee  amendment:  On  page  7,  line  18, 
after  "President"  strike  out  ",  and  each  mem- 
ber" and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof:  ":  Provided. 
That  (1)  the  service  of  any  member  shall 
terminate  whenever  a  change  In  his  employ- 
ment status  would  make  him  Ineligible  for 
Council  membership  under  the  conditions 
of  his  original  appointment,  and  (2)  except 
aa  provided  In  Item  ( 1 ) ,  above,  any  member 
whose   term  has   expired". 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  re- 
port the  next  committee  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Committee  amendment:  On  page  9,  line  21, 
after  "desirable"  change  the  semicolon  to  a 
period  and  strike  out  the  remainder  of  the 
sentence,  lines  21  through  23. 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  re- 
port the  next  committee  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Committee  amendment:  On  page  10,  strike 
out  lines  3  through  9. 


The  committee  amendment  was  agreed        The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 


to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.    The  Clerk  will  re- 
port the  next  committee  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
Committee  amendment:  On  page  5,  strike 
out  lines  6   through    15   and   insert   In  lieu 
thereof  the  following: 

"(6)  no  more  than  36  other  members  ap- 
pointed by  the  Chairman,  with  the  approval 
of  the  Council,  for  terms  of  two  years:  Pro- 
vided,  That  the  number  of  members  ap- 
pointed by  the  Chairman  shall  at  no  time 
be  less  than  one-third  nor  more  than  two- 
fifths  of  the  total  number  of  members.  Such 
members  shall  be  selected  In  a  manner  which 
will  provide  broad  representation  of  the 
views  of  private  citizens  and  utUlze  diverse 
experience,  and  shall  be  members  of  the 
practicing  bar,  scholars  In  the  field  of  ad- 
ministrative law  or  government,  or  others 
eroeclaUy  Informed  by  knowledge  and  expe- 
rience with  respect  to  Federal  administrative 
procedure." 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  re- 
port the  next  committee  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Committee  amendment:  On  i>age  6  strike 
out  lines  4  through  7,  and  reletter  subsec- 
tions "(c)"  and  "(d)"  to  "(b)"  and  "(c)" 
respectively. 

On  page  6,  Une  3,  after  "programs"  change 
the  semicolon  to  a  comma  and  Insert  the 
following:  "and  make  recommendations  to 
administrative  agencies,  coUectlvely  or  In- 
dlvlduaUy, and  to  the  President,  the  Con- 
gress, or  the  JudlcUl  Conference  of  the 
United  States,  In  coimectlon  therewith,  as 
It  deems  appropriate;". 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 

to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  re- 
port the  next  committee  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Committee  amendment:  On  page  7.  line 
11,  after  "President"  insert  the  following: 
"  of  whom  not  more  than  one-half  shall  be 
oincialB  or  personnel  of  Pederal  regulatory 
agencies  or  executive  departments.  Mem- 
ben  other  than  the  Chairman  shall  be 
i4>polnit«l." 


to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  re- 
port the  next  committee  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Committee  amendment:  On  page  10,  line 
12,  after  "necessary"  Insert  the  following:  ", 
not  to  exceed  $250,000,". 


The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BT  MB.  GROSS 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Gross  :  On  page 
4,  line  9.  strike  the  words  "flve-year  term" 
and  insert  the  words  "three-year  term". 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  did  not 
have  an  opportunity  to  do  so  previously, 
so  I  wish  to  respond  briefly  to  the  re- 
marks of  the  gentleman  from  California 
[Mr.  Holifield]. 

I  agree  substantially  with  what  the 
gentleman  said,  but  I  should  like  to  point 
out  that  there  is  no  reswon  why  the  ex- 
isting committees  of  the  Congress  can- 
not be  apprised— and  they  are — of  the 
difficulties  which  the  business  fraternity 
finds,  for  instance,  under  laws  enacted 
by  Congress  and  the  rules  and  regula- 
tions issued  thereunder. 

I  would  also  point  out  to  the  gentle- 
man that  we  have  a  House  Committee 
on  Government  Operations,  with  a  num- 
ber of  subcommittees,  upon  which  the 
taxpayers  spend  several  himdred  thou- 
sand dollars  a  year.  That  committee 
and  its  subcommittees  are  devoted  to  the 
very  things  we  are  talking  about,  and 
which  would  be  of  interest  to  this  Con- 
ference. 

I  join  with  the  gentleman  in  the  desire 
to  resolve  every  possible  difficulty  which 
ought  to  be  resolved  in  behalf  of  people 
who  are  laboring  under  a  myriad  of  laws 
and  rules  and  regulations.  I  have  every 
sympathy  for  them. 
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However,  I  question,  in  the  light  of 
what  has  already  transpired  with  re- 
spect to  the  tcmjiorary  Administrative 
Conferences  we  have  had  and  the  failurr 
of  those  conferences  to  come  up  with 
worthwhile  recommendations,  whether 
this  will  be  any  improvement  or  produce 
any  better  results  that;  in  the  pa,st.  I 
sun  confident  Ihat  the  $J50.000  will  be 
spent. 

Mr.  HOLIFI51.D  Mr  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield'' 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  California. 

Mr.  HOUFIELD.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding 

Let  me  say  this:  It  is  true  that  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations 
occupies  itself  constantly  with  .specific 
complaints  which  are  in  many  instances 
referred  to  us  bj-  other  Members  of  the 
Congress.  We  go  in  and  investigate  a 
specific  complaint.  Hov.ever.  this  Con- 
ference is  supposed  to  ^^o  to  the  roots  of 
the  problem  of  why  do  they  make  these 
situations  which  cau.se  the  complaint 
rather  than  trying  to  correct  a  specific 
complaint.  I  will  say  the  myriad  of 
problems  Involved  is  much  trreater  than 
the  stafT  of  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations  and  its  subcommittees 
can  handle.  I  <Jo  not  think  the  gentle- 
man really  understands  the  tremendous 
amount  of  cases  which  come  before 
hearing  examiners  under  the  .Adminis- 
trative Procedure  Act  It  is  somewhat 
beyond  belief. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Of  course,  the  Govern- 
ment Operations  Committee  has  to  ijet 
at  the  root  cause  of  the  complaints  that 
come  in. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  Of  a  specific  com- 
plaint, yes.  However,  we  do  not  have  a 
chance  to  look  at;  the  whole  body  of 
administrative  law  and  just  do  not  have 
the  time  or  the  staff  to  do  it 

Mr.  GROSS.     Mr.  Chairman,  I  must 
say  a  word  or  two  about  the  amendment 
I  have  offered.     I  hope  the  committee 
will  accept  the  amendment      It  would 
reduce  the  term  of  the  Chairman  to  3 
years.    Of  course,  he  is  still  appointed 
by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of 
the  Senate.     I  only  change  the  tenure 
of  office.     Why  not  appoint  the  Chair- 
man for  3  years  and  come  back  at  the 
end  of  that  time  and  take  another  look 
at   this  proposition?     Let   us   review   it 
and  see  whether  we  are  getting  anythmtj 
for  the  money  we  are  expending.     Let 
us  see  what  we  are  getting  for  the  $250  - 
000  a  year.     If  it  is  worthwhile.  I  will  be 
glad  to  support  it,  as  I  am  sure  every 
other   Member    of    Con^'ress    will      The 
Lord  knows  I  want  to  cut  the  Inefflcien- 
cies  in  Government  and  I  want  to  see 
the  people  who  aj-e  in  business  and  who 
are  laboring  under  the   laws,   the  pro- 
cedures, and  the  regulations  that  are  us- 
sued  thereunder  are  able  to  cot^e  with 
them.    If  this  commission  will  do  the 
job,  then  I  am  lor  it.    Certainly,  if  it 
can   save   any   money,    it    will    be    well 
worth  It.     But  let  us  do  this  for  3  years 
and  then  come  back  and  have  another 
look  at  what  has  developed  thereunder 
Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  back  the  bal- 
ance of  my  time. 

Mr.  WILLIS.    Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  In 
opposition  to  the  amendment. 


Let  me  say  that  I  fully  recognize  the 
objective  of  the  ,'::entleman  from  Iowa 
and  would  normally  perhaps  auree  with 
him  In  the  first  place,  I  do  not  see 
n.ucii  greater  virtue  between  a  term  of 
3  years,  as  he  prupo.sfs.  as  against  5  years 
which  the  subcommittee  and  the  full 
committee  unanimou.sly  thought  was 
wi.se. 

There  i;s  another  reason  for  that:  that 
is.  making  the  t^-rm  5  years  in.stead  of  3 
years.  I  think  it  should  corn  nice  my 
friend  when  he  thinks  about  it. 

Under  the  tfniLs  of  tlu-  bill  the  term 
of  office  of  the  members  of  the  Confer- 
ence, which  is  to  bt^  compased  of  not 
less  than  75  members,  l.s  2  years.  The 
term  of  office  of  the  Council  compo.sed  of 
10  members.  5  from  Government  and  3 
from  non-Government,  and  a  Chairman 
thereof,  is  :i  years.  The  term  of  office  of 
the  Chairman  of  the  Conference  is  5 
years. 

Nfow.  why  5''  You  have  to  have  con- 
tinuity or  el.se  you  will  have  a  whole 
new  b<idy  n-flected  with  no  continuity 
or  with  anyone  remainiiik;  there  to  advise 
the  newcomers  as  to  what  ha.s  been  gom^ 
on  and  so  forth  'Ihat  was  the  idea  for 
the  difference  in  these  terms.  I  under- 
stand that  may  not  satisfy  the  gentle- 
man, but  the  5-year  term  was  not  put 
there  arbitrarily.  It  was  with  thf  idt-a 
of  continuity  and,  as  I  .say.  I  see  no 
1,'reater  virtue  in  3  over  5  to  begin  with 
Mr  GROSS  Mr  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  vield? 

.Mr    WILLIS.     Yes.  sir.   I  am  «lad  to 
yield 

.Mr    GROSS 
ment.   advising 
admini.strative 


We  had  in  the  Govern - 
President  Kennedy  on 
prot^edures.  a  gentle- 
man—I shall  not  mention  his  name,  he 
is  now  dead — who.  had  there  been  a 
permanent  orwarnzation  such  as  you  are 
proposing  to  create  here  today.  I  would 
not  have  been  surprised  would  have  been 
designated  the  pc-manent  chairman 
Yet  this  gentleman  who  was  advising 
the  President  on  administrative  pro- 
cedure at  that  time  did  not  find  it  con- 
venient to  pay  his  Federal  income  taxes. 
I  cannot  think  of  any  good  rea.son  why 
the  proposed  Chairman  should  have  a 
5-year  tenure  in  a  new  and  untried  field 
I^t  us  give  him  3  years  and  .see  how  he 
performs. 

Mr  WILLIS  I  will  say  to  the  gen- 
tleman that  the  man  who  has  been  head- 
ing this  Conference  under  Executive  or- 
der first  under  President  Eisenhower 
and  then  under  former  President  Ken- 
nedy, was  Judu'e  Prettyman 

Mr  GROSS  I  understand:  and  I 
made  no  allusion  to  Judge  Prettyman. 

Mr  WILLIS  I  know  that:  I  caught 
that  The  gentleman  to  whom  he  was 
referring  was  not  Judge  Prettvman 

Mr.  HARRIS  Mr  Chairman.  I  ri.se 
In  opf)osltlo:;  to  the  amendment 

Mr  Chairman,  I  certainly  appreciate 
the  concern  of  the  gentleman  from  Iowa 
about  continued  conferences  and  [K-rma- 
nent  organization.?  in  the  Government 
I  would  agree,  as  has  been  said  here,  that 
there  are  probably  many  that  we  could 
curtail  and  we  should  consider  most 
carefully  the  question  of  the  establish- 
ment of  others.  But  thi.s  is  one  which  I 
think  has  been  so  well  Justified  here,  we 


can  say  it  is  needtxi.     As  I  have  mm  , 
numerable  times  the  large  Rui^l^ 
re.Hilatory  agencies  of  this  Govm;,!.^ 
have  the  economy  of  our  couiuATS' 
palm  of  their  hand.     If  you  do  not  L"^ 
they  do  not  control  activities  in  ti^ 
of  economics  through  the  regulatorvnr 
cedures  of  this  country,  you  shouS?,,?" 
vey  the  authority  thev  have     Her*, 
are  tr\-ing  to  do  something  about  it    w* 
are  tryin-  to  do  something  about  ineffl 
ciency.  and  have  been  doing  it  over  th 
years— inefficiency  in  the  administratlv! 
agencies   of  this   Government     We  all 
trying  to  do  .something  about  the  delav! 
that  we  have  discovered. 

As  has  been  stated  here  this  afternoon 
there  are  ca.ses  that  have  been  pending 
for  years  and  years;  .someone  mentioned 
16  years.  I  can  tell  you  of  cases  that 
have  been  before  the  agency  for  yean 
That  IS  because  of  inefficiencies.  And 
we  found  in  the  investigation  that  we 
earned  on  for  4  years  that  the  thing 
which  brought  about  Inefficiencies  and 
delays  were  often  ex  parte  contact  in 
the  Government  We  discovered  that  so 
many  th;ngs  resulted  from  ex  parte  con- 
tacts which  should  not  have  been  per- 
mitted. becau.se  there  was  no  way  for  the 
people  on  the  ouuside.  as  has  been  men- 
tioned, to  talk  to  members  of  the  regula- 
tory agencies  that  have  quasl-Judlclal 
responsibilities  in  the.se  fields  and  who 
should  have  been  talked  to  about  proce- 
dure in  many  instances 

This  provides  a  method,  a  procedure 
for  tho.se  In  the  agencies,  the  Chairmen 
of  the  various  regulatory  agencies  of  the 
Government  or  .some  one  designated  by 
them,  thovse  on  the  outside— perhaps  a 
member  of  the  Federal  bar  or  a  member 
of  the  American  bar.  or  organizations  or 
individuals  on  the  outside  who  could  be- 
come a  member  of  this  group,  and  have 
their  meetings  constantly  in  the  Confer- 
ence. 

There  they  can  discuss  these  matten 
of  administrative  procedures  without  be- 
ing charged  with  ex  parte  proceedings 
with  the  regulatory  commissioners  who 
are  serving  in  these  responsible  positions. 
Mr.  Chairman,  if  there  is  any  one  man 
who  ought  to  know  what  he  is  doing,  it 
IS  the  chairman  of  this  Conference. 
E^'ery  member  of  the  independent  regu- 
latory agencies  who  is  going  to  serve  on 
this  has  an  appointment  for  5  to  7  years, 
everyone  of  them. 

Now.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  that  is  the  case, 
why  should  not  the  man  who  is  going  to 
have  charge  and  whose  responsibility  it 
Ls  to  direct  the  discussion  at  these  con- 
ferences of  regulatory  procedures  not 
have  the  same  kind  of  tenure  of  office  in 
order  that  the.se  matters  may  be  devel- 
oped with  the  f)eople  who  are  going  to 
consider  the  recommendations  made?  I 
believe  that  is  one  way  we  can  get  at  in- 
efficiency and  ex  parte  contacts,  which 
we  cannot  permit,  as  well  as  the  long  de- 
lays that  exist  in  these  agencies  in  at- 
tending to  the  business  of  the  people 
who  have  business  before  them. 

Mr.  Chairman,  for  that  reason  1  be- 
lieve the  5-year  tenure  of  office  should 
be  the  minimum. 

I  .strongly  support  the  action  of  this 
committee  which  gave  such  careful  con- 
sideration to  this  legislation. 
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^  GROSS.    Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
^^^^li'  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 

"^r'fiROSS.^This  several  years  old 
!!  alwut  which  the  gentleman  speaks. 
«^,*  as  this  new  Administrative  Con- 
■"fnre  is  concerned,  could  stay  right  In 
ftf*""-/  ^_.^«,it  r>r  nepncv  for  anotl 
{bit  depr 
Ig  years. 


The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Arkansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will  report 
the  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

strike  out  all  after  the  enacting  clause  ol 


Hpoartment  or  agency  for  another     ^f,  bin_  g.  502,  and  insert  the  provisions  of 


They  could  not  force  it  out. 


.n  they  can  do  is  recommend  to  Con- 
iirthat  someone  in  Congress  or  some- 
^dt  out.  That  is  all  they  can  do. 
fu^ey  cUot  find  an  official  of  the  de- 
irtment  or  agency  to  do  it.  they  would 
^lo  come  to  Congress,  where  they 

^Mr^HARRIS.  The  major  responslbil- 
«  is  reviewing  the  procedures  of  these 
Sulatorv-  agencies.     That  is  the  pur- 

^° GROSS.  All  they  do  is  make  rec- 
"^e^CH AIRMAN.     The  question  is  on 


the  bin,  HJl.  9752,  as  passed  by  the  House. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read  a  third 
time,  was  read  the  third  time  and  passed. 

A  similar  House  bill  (H.R.  9752)  was 
laid  on  the  table. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table.  

INTERNATIONAL  COMMISSION  FOR 
SUPERVISION  AND  CONTROL  OP 
LAOS 

Mr.  ELLIOTT.    Mr.  Speaker,  by  direc- 


"^^  .nHmPnt  offered  by  the  gentle-     tion  of  the  Committee  on  Rules  I  call 
Ja'nTom  ?i^  IMr   Gros's'  ""  ""-«  Resolution  823  and  ask  for  its 


The  question  was  taken:  and  on  a 
division  I  demanded  by  Mr.  Gross)  there 
„re— ayes  22,  noes  51. 

So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule, 
the  Committee  rises. 

Accordingly,  the  Committee  rose:  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  chair. 
jir  Elliott.  Chairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of 
the  Union,  reported  that  that  Committee 
having  had  under  consideration  the  bill 
,S  1664'  to  provide  for  continuous  im- 
provement of  the  administrative  proce- 
dure of  Federal  agencies  by  creating  an 
Administrative  Conference  of  the  United 
States  and  for  other  purposes,  pursuant 
to  House  Resolution  824.  he  reported  the 
bill  back  to  the  House  with  sundry 
amendments  adopted  by  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole. 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  the  rule,  the 
prenous  question  is  ordered. 

Is  a  separate  vote  demanded  on  an 
amendment?  If  not.  the  Chair  wlU  put 
Ihemengros. 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  third  reading  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read  a  third 
tune,  and  was  read  the  third  time. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  pa-ssage  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  passed. 


up  House  Resolution  823  and  ask  for  its 
immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as  fol- 
lows: 

Resolved,  That  upon  the  adoption  of  this 
resolution  it  shall  be  In  order  to  move  that 
the  House  resolve  Itself  Into  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House   on   the   State   of   the 
Union  for  the  consideration  of  the  bill   (S. 
1627)    to  enable  the  United  States  to  con- 
tribute Its  share  of  the  expenses  of  the  In- 
ternational CoDMnlsslon  for  Supervision  and 
Control  m  Laos  as  provided  In  article  18  of 
the  protocol  to  the  declaration  on  the  neu- 
trality of  Laos.    After  general  debate,  which 
shall  be  confined  to  the  bill  and  shall  con- 
tinue not  to  exceed  one  hour,  to  be  equally 
divided  and  controlled  by  the  chairman  and 
ranking  minority  member  of  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Affairs,  the  bill  shall  be  read  for 
amendment  under  the  flve-mlnute  rule.    At 
the  conclusion  of  the  consideration  of  the 
bin  for  amendment,  the  Conunlttee  shall  rise 
and  report  the  bill  to  the  House  with  such 
amendments  as  may  have  been  adopted,  and 
the  previous  question  shall  be  considered  as 
ordered  on  the  bill  and  amendments  thereto 
to  final  passage  without  Intervening  motion 
except  one  motion  to  recommit. 

Mr.  ELLIOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  require,  after 
which  I  shall  yield  30  minutes  to  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Anderson]. 

Mr.  Speaker,  House  Resolution  823 
makes  in  order  the  consideration  of  S. 
1627.  which  is  a  bill  to  enable  the  United 
States  to  contribute  its  share  of  the  ex- 


of  which  17.6  percent  would  be  about 

$655,000.  , 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  the  adoption  01 
House  Resolution  823. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 
Mr.  Speaker,  House  Resolution  823 
makes  in  order  consideration  of  S.  1627 
which  would  authorize  the  appropriation 
of  such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  for 
payment  by  the  United  States  of  its 
share  of  the  costs  of  the  operations  of 
the  International  Commission  for  Super- 
vision and  Control  in  Laos.  It  is  esti- 
mated that  this  involves  an  authoriza- 
tion of  approximately  $655,000  or  17.6 
percent  of  the  sum  which  will  be  re- 
quired to  operate  this  Commission  dur- 
ing the  ensuing  year.  This  bill  has  pre- 
viously passed  the  other  body  and  has 
been  reported  unanimously  out  of  the 
House  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

Mr.  Speaker,  our  obligation  to  pay  this 
amount  for  the  operations  of  the  ICC 
rests  on  the  protocol  to  the  Declaration 
on  the  Neutrality  of  Laos  dated  July  23, 
1962.    The  United  States  was  1  of  the  14 
signatories  to  that  agreement  whereby 
among   other   things   we   undertook   to 
share  the  costs  of  operations  of  the  ICC. 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  always  maintained 
and  continue  to  maintain  that  our  Gov- 
errunent  committed  an  egregious  foreign 
policy  blunder  when  it  entered  into  the 
Geneva  Agreement.     This  abortive  at- 
tempt to  neutralize  Laos  by  providing 
for  a  coalition  government  which  in- 
cluded the  Communist  Pathet  Lao  has 
been  a  signal  failure.    Laos  is  and  con- 
tinues to  be  a  staging  area  for  North 
Vietnamese  assaults  on  the  Republic  of 
South  Vietnam.     The  unhappy  experi- 
ences under  the  Geneva  Agreement  of 
1962  should  end  for  all  time  the  illusion 
that  still  seems  to  exist  in  the  minds  or 
our  State  Department  that  it  is  possible 
to    neutralize    a   country   by   including 
Communists  as  a  part  of  the  government 
of  that  country. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  fact  remains  that  we 
have  made  a  commitment  which  is  cog- 
nizable under  international  law  to  dis- 
charge a  portion  of  the  obligations 
incurred  in  the  operation  of  the  Interna- 
tional Control  Commission.  This  coun- 
try has  historically  and  traditionally 
stood  by  its  agreements  and  has  not  fol- 
lowed the  example  of  those  nations  Who 
have  consistently  defaulted  on  their  fi- 
nancial commitments.  Our  vote  on  this 
measure  today  must  be  judged  in  the 


A  motion 
the  table. 


to  reconsider  was  laid  on 


penses  of  the  International  Commission  ^^^o^^^  ^^^^ I'v.  V  4'  »«";,^„ioh  ty^ 

for  Supervision  and  Control  in  Laos  as  light  of  the  action  that  is  scheduled  to 

provided  in  article  18  of  the  protocol  to  take  place  in  the  General  A^embly  of 

the  deriaration  on  the  neutrality  of  Laos,  the  United  Nations  when  that  body  re- 


CONSTRUCTION  OF  HYDROELEC- 
TRIC PROJECTS  ON  THE  COLORA- 
DO RIVER  BELOW  GLEN  CANYON 
DAM  I 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  take  from  the 
Speakers  table  the  bUl  (S.  502)  to  pre- 
serve the  jurisdiction  of  the  Congress 
over  construction  of  hydroelectric  proj- 
ects on  the  Colorado  River  below  Glen 
Canyon  Etem.  to  strike  out  all  after  the 
enacting  clause,  and  insert  the  bill,  HH. 
9752.  which  passed  the  House  earlier 
today. 
The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 


The  resolution  provides  an  open  rule  with 
1  hour  of  general  debate. 

S.  1627  authorizes  the  appropriation  of 
such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  from  time 
to  time  for  the  payment  by  the  United 
States  of  its  share  of  the  costs  of  the  op- 
erations of  the  International  Commis 


convenes  some  time  in  November. 

Mr  Speaker.  I  have  long  been  among 
those  who  believe  that  if  the  Soviet 
Union,  or  for  that  matter,  any  other 
country,  persists  in  defaulting  on  its 
obUgations  to  the  United  Nations  that 
they  should  be  barred  from  a  vote  in  the 


So^Super^  r^nd  ContVoTm^^^^  General  Assembly  pursuant  to  me  term^ 

aCC)   as  provVded  in  article  18  of  the  of  article  19  of  the  charter     The  Sonnet 

nrouijorto  the  declaration  on  the  neu-  Union  and  certain  other  nations  who  are 

trX  of  L^s  dated  July  23,  1962.    Un-  now  in  default  do  have  le^^  9,ommi^ 

der  the  t«TOS  of  the  protocol  the  U.S.  ments    cognizable    under  ^i^temation^ 

sharf  of  t^  ICC  costs  is  17.6  percent,  law  to  meet  ^^  certain  fixed  share  of^e 

The  budget  of  the  ICC  has  not  finally  expenses  of  the  United  Na^o^^  .  ™ 

beSi  aSled  upon  for  the  current  fiscal  failure  to  pay  their  assessed  obUgatioM 

T^.  ^estimated  figure  is  $3,780,000  should  and  must  be  dealt  with  firmly  m 
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the  coming  months.  Therefore.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  believe  that  the  United  States 
In  this  Instance  and  In  this  hour  must 
before  the  worW  display  its  wlllin^eaa 
to  discharge  the  legal  commitment  which 
It  made  under  the  Oeneva  Agreement  of 
1962.  I  think  that  by  so  doing  we  will  be 
in  a  much  stronger  position  to  urge  upon 
the  other  members  of  the  General  As- 
sembly of  the  United  Nations  that  they 
invoke  the  provisions  of  article  19 
against  the  Xjas:R.  if  she  persists  in  her 
default. 

Mr.  Speaker,  at  the  same  time  I  do 
want  to  make  It  abundantly  clear  that 
I  do  not  and  cannot  condone  the  Geneva 
Agreement  of  July  23.  1962.  Further- 
more, I  would  make  it  completely  clear 
that  I  do  not  agree  with  our  policy  of 
vacillation  and  Irresolution  with  respect 
to  Laos  and  southeast  Asia  generally,  i 
hope  that  never  again  will  this  Govern- 
ment make  the  kind  of  mistake  that  it 
made  in  concluding  the  agreement  re- 
ferred to. 

Mr.  KLUOTT.     Mr.  Speaker.  I  move 
the  prerloua  question  on  the  resolution. 
The  previous  question  was  ordered. 
The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 
Mr.  ZABLOCKI.     Mr.  Speaker.  I  move 
that  the  Rouse   resolve   itself  into  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union  for  the  consideration 
of  the  bUl  (S.  1627)  to  enable  the  United 
States  to  contribute  Its  share  of  the  ex- 
penses of  the  International  Commission 
for  Supervision  and  Control  in  Laos  as 
provided  In  article  18  of  the  protocol  to 
the  declaration  on  the  neutrality  of  Laos. 
The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

or  coiii«rm«  or  th«  whole 
Accordingly,  the  House  resolved  itself 
into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  con- 
sideraUon  of  the  bill  s.  1627.  with  Mr 
Elliott  in  the  chair. 
The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 
By  unanimous  consent,  the  first  read- 
ing of  the  bill  was  dispensed  with. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule  the 
gentleman  from  Wisconsin  [Mr  'za- 
BLocKi]  will  be  recognized  for  30  minutes 
and  the  genUeman  from  Michigan  [  Mr 
BRooMrntLDl  will  be  recognized  for  30 
minutes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin   [Mr.  ZablockiI. 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  myself  10  minutes. 

Mr.  Chairman,  only  last  week  Congress 
passed  the  southeast  Asia  resolution  sup- 
porting and  approving  the  actions  of  the 
President  in  resisting  Communist  mili- 
tary aggression  in  southeast  Asia, 

On  June  2  the  President  summarized 
four  simple  propositions  that  are  our 
poUcy  in  southeast  Asia  when  he  stated : 

1  America  keeps  her  word  Here  as  else- 
where, we  must  and  shall  honor  our  com- 
mitmenta. 

2  The  Inue  ia  the  future  of  southeast  Asia 
as  a  whole.  A  threat  to  any  nation  in  that 
region  la  a  threat  to  all,  and  a  threat  to  us 

3  Our  purpoee  I«  peace  We  have  no  mili- 
tary. pollUcal.  or  territorial  ambltloas  in 
the  area. 

4.  ThU  ia  not  Juat  a  Jungle  war.  but  a  strug- 
gle for  freedom  on  every  front  of  human 
activity. 


Some  may  ask  what  Is  the  connection 
between  that  Joint  resolution  and  the 
content  of  thLs  bill. 

I  think  the.se  four  points  are  the  con- 
nection 

Some  may  a.sk  why  i.s  this  bill  neces- 
sary? That  is  a  reasonable  and  proper 
question  that  I  shall  try  to  an.swer. 

It  should  be  remembered  that  the  res- 
olution of  last  week  did  not  rule  out  the 
de.sire  of  our  Government  to  pursue  every 
honorable    method    to    bring    peace    to 
southeast   Asia.     This   bill   is   a  logical 
complement    to    that    resolution   and    is 
evidence    of    the    intent    of    the    United 
States  to  use  sucii  machinery  as  is  avail- 
able to  end  thf  strife  in  wartorn  Laos. 
Let  me  briefly  outline  the  events  that 
have  made  this  bill   necessary      When 
Laos   gained   It^   Independence   in    1954. 
there  was  created  an  International  Com- 
mission for  Supervision  and  Control  in 
Laos,  popularly  referred  to  as  the  ICC     It 
consisted    of    three    Comml.ssloner.s- an 
Indian,  a  Canadian,  and  a  Pole — repre- 
senting a  neutral  power,  a  pro-Western 
power,  and  a  Communl.st  power.    Their 
responsibility  wa.s  to  a.s.sure  that  foreitjn 
Intervention  in  Lao.s  was  brought  to  an 
end.    By  1958  Laos  felt  confldent  that  it 
could  maintain  itself  and  the  work  of  the 
ICC  ended. 

By  1961,  the  Communisus  had  stepped 
up  their  activities  In  that  country.  To 
meet  that  threat,  the  ICC  was  reestab- 
lished A  conference  of  14  inu>rested 
powers  was  convened  in  Geneva  to  deal 
with  the  Laotian  situation  The  United 
States  was  one  of  the  participants.  Out 
of  the  Geneva  Conference  came  a  dec- 
laration on  the  neutrality  of  Laos  and 
a  protocol  to  that  declaration. 

The  declaration  called  for  the  neu- 
trality of  Laos  and  the  withdrawal  of 
foreign  troops  from  that  country  The 
protocol,  among  other  matu-rs.  gave  to 
the  International  Control  Commission 
the  responsibility  to  make  certain  that 
tlie  provisions  of  the  Geneva  Conference 
were  carried  out  Specifically,  the  ICC 
was  K'lven  these  responsibilities: 

Flr.st  To  supervise  and  control  the 
withdrawal  of  foreign  military  personnel 
from  Lao.s; 

Second.  To  supervise  and  control  the 
cease-fire  in  Laos; 

Third.  To  Investigate  cases  of  Illegal 
introduction  of  fort^Kn  military  person- 
nel into  Laos. 

Fourth.  To  assist  the  Government  of 
Laos  in  cases  of  illegal  introduction  of 
armaments  into  Laos;   and 

Fifth  To  investigate  other  pcsslblc 
violations  of  the  provisions  of  the  pro- 
tocol and  agreement 

Mr  FEIGHAN  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  Z.ABLOCKI  I  am  glad  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 

Mr  F^EIGHAN  During  the  Ume  of 
the  International  Control  Commission  In 
Korea,  according  to  my  understanding, 
the  Commission  was  not  permitted  to  go 
to  North  Korea  I  wonder  if  there  is 
a  provision  which  makes  It  mandatory 
so  that  this  Commission  would  have  au- 
thority which  it  could  exercise? 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI  To  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio.  I  wish  to  say  that  I  Intend 


August 


H 

to  deal  with  the  problems  facliur  ♦>,  , 
ternational  Control  ConSj^^ 
course,  the  gentleman  reaUW^S^.  ^ 
United  Nations  CommissloTin^*  ^ 
was  an  entirely  different  bodv  fL^"* 
International  Control  CommisSS  "^ 
are  di.scussing  this  afternoon  ** 

I  will  deal  with  the  difflculUes  whlrK 
the  International  Control  ConuJi^'*^ 
has  had,  and  It  has  had  dlfflculS^ 
Communists  prevented  the  InterStw  ^ 
Control  Commission  from  going^S  S^ 
northern  provinces  of  Laos,  which  ifjf' 
incriminating  and  evidence  that  Ik 
Communists  are  not  carrving  out  ? 
agreements    embodied    tn  "  *vZ    J:^  "^* 

Oeneva 


embodied    In    the 


agreements 
accord 

It  is  common  knowledge  that  theCrw, 
mission  has  not  been  able  to  discW 
all  of  lUs  responsibilities  In  UoT  Th 
Commission  had  not  been  able  to  eir* 
ci.se  it.s  powers  in  the  northern  province 
This   IS   not    because   of  any  lack  m 
de.sire  on  the  Commissions  part  but  i. 
due  entirely  to  the  failure  of  the  Com 
munist  elements  to  enable  it  to  do  m 
On  the  other  hand,  the  ICC  has  carried 
out     investigations    on    numerous   oc 
casions,  often  under  most  difficult  clr' 
cumstances.     On  31  occasions  the  ICC 
has  made  reports.    Acting  under  major- 
ity rule,  the  Indian  and  Canadian  mem- 
bers have  conducted  numerous  investiga- 
tions    of     violations     of     the    Geneva 
agreement   and    reported   these  to  Uie 
British  and  Soviet  co-chairmen  of  the 
Geneva     meeting.       It     has    faclliuted 
meetings  between  the  competing  facUons 
of  the  Laotian  Government.     Through 
special  arrangements  it  has  been  able  to 
insure  security  at  meetings  of  rival  and 
hostile  elements  and  has  played  a  help- 
ful role  in  support  of  the  Lao  Govern- 
ment against  attempts  to  overthrow  that 
Government.     No  one  of  these  accom- 
pli.shments  in  Itself  may  seem  important 
But  taken  together  they  do  indicate  that 
the  precarious  stability  within  the  Lao 
Government  Is  largely  the  result  of  the 
Commission's  efforts. 

Let  me  refer  to  the  financial  side  of 
the  Commission.  That  Is  the  matter  of 
most  Immediate  consideration  so  far  as 
this  bill  Is  concerned.  For  the  period 
during  which  the  Oeneva  Conference 
was  meeting  and  the  Commission  was  re- 
activated—that is,  from  May  1961  to 
July  1962 — the  five  principal  powers— 
the  United  States.  Britain.  France,  the 
Soviet  Union,  and  Communist  China- 
each   agreed    to  contribute   $450,000 

The  Geneva  agreement  of  July  1962. 
Included  a  method  of  annual  assess- 
ments. Each  of  the  five  principal  powers 
agreed  to  pay  17.6  percent  of  the  Com- 
mission's costs.  That  accounts  for  88 
liercent  of  the  budget.  The  three  Com- 
mLsslon  powers— India,  Canada,  and 
Poland— are  to  pay  1  percent  each.  And 
the  .six  small  powers  are  to  pay  1.5  per- 
cent each. 

The  authorization  for  an  appropria- 
tion contained  In  thLs  bill  will  enable  the 
United  States  to  pay  its  assessed  share. 
During  each  of  the  last  2  years  the  ICC 
budjjet  has  been  about  $3.8  million  of 
which  the  United  States  share  has  been 
about  $680,000. 
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Th«  Question  was  aaked  before  the 
*,r  Committee  as  to  for  what  the 
S^  Ifi  used.  The  money  ia  used  to 
"^Inort  the  operations  of  the  Commls- 
Sr  Details  of  the  budget  may  be  found 
Ji^e  hearings  on  this  blU  on  pages  8  to 

^\  have  just  this  morning  received  the 
hudset  for  fiscal  year  1964.  If  the  gen- 
^n  or  any  other  members  of  the 
^mlttee  desire  to  see  it.  I  wUl  be  de- 
J^ted  to  show  it  to  them.  It  is  unfor- 
L^j4te  we  do  not  have  additional  copies 
far  general  distribution. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  has 
consumed  10  minutes. 

Mr  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  myself  4  additional  minutes. 

We  must  remember  that  there  are 
problems  for  the  ICC  other  than  those 
created  by  the  obstinacy  of  the  Conmau- 
nlsts  Laos  is  a  country  of  mountains 
and  jungles  about  the  size  of  Great 
Britain.  Communication  between  points 
is  either  poor  or  nonexistent.  Contact 
inth  field  investigating  teams  is  main- 
u[ii4d  bv  radio.  Personnel  must  be 
moved  by  helicopter  or  light  aircraft 
when  jeeps  cannot  get  over  the  terrsdn. 
All  the  equipment  must  be  serviced  in 
Laos.  That  is  one  of  the  principal  pur- 
poees  for  which  the  money  is  used. 

The  next  question  one  may  ask  is  how 
much  has  the  United  States  paid  to  date. 
As  I  indicated,  for  the  period  from  May 
1961  to  July  1962,  the  five  principal  pow- 
ers each  agreed  to  contribute  $450,000. 
The  United  States  has  paid  that  sum. 
Ftor  fiscal  1963  the  U.S.  share  under  the 
formula  of  the  Geneva  agreement  was 
$665,280.  Tlie  United  States  has  also 
paid  that.  But  the  Department  of  State 
lacks  authority  to  make  any  further  pay- 
ments without  congressional  authoriza- 
tion. That  is  why  this  bill  is  before  the 
Congress.  Hence  our  Government  has 
not  paid  its  assessment  of  $683,000  for 
the  last  year,  fiscal  year  1964. 

What  about  the  payments  by  the  other 
principal  powers?  Only  Communist 
China  owes  more  than  the  United  States. 
The  United  Kingdom.  France,  and  the 
Soviet  Union  have  paid  all  that  they  owe 
for  fiscal  year  1963  and  have  made  sub- 
stantial payments  for  fiscal  year  1964. 

If  there  are  these  defaults,  it  may  be 
asked  how  has  the  Commission  been  able 
to  operate.  The  Commission  is  opera- 
tional because  the  three  supervisory 
powers — India.  Canada,  and  Poland — 
have  advanced  about  $1.5  million  above 
their  own  assessments  to  cover  travel  and 
personnel  costs.  Further,  the  Commis- 
sion is  simply  not  paying  some  of  their 
bills.  For  example.  It  owes  the  United 
States  $379,000  for  the  cost  of  helicopters. 
This  amount  will  be  deducted  from  the 
US.  payments  when  we  msJce  our  fu- 
ture payments. 

Although  this  bill  carries  permanent 
authorization.  I  should  like  to  point  out 
that  the  parties  to  the  Geneva  accord 
agreed  to  make  recommendations  re- 
garding its  continuation  not  later  than 
1965.  Thus,  next  year  the  14  powers  will 
make  a  determination  on  the  future  of 
the  Commission. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  was  the  chairman  of 
a  special  study  mission  that  visited  Laos 


last  fall.  Our  group  had  an  opportunity 
to  meet  with  the  Indian  and  the  Cana- 
dian Commissioners  and  had  a  first- 
hand report  of  their  work  and  the  dif- 
ficulties under  which  they  operate.  I 
can  assure  the  Members  that  they  are 
not  living  a  life  of  luxury  and  ease  in 
Laos.  They  are  trying  to  do  their  very 
best  tinder  most  diflflcult  and  trying  cir- 
cumstances. 

In  urging  the  passage  of  this  bill  I  am 
making  my  case  on  the  simple  ground 
that  the  United  States  entered  into  an 
agreement  to  maintain  some  peacekeep- 
ing mechanism  alive  In  Laos.  I  want  to 
make  plain  that  our  payment  is  not  the 
difference  between  success  and  failure 
in  Laos.  If  we  were  to  write  off  the 
Commission,  we  would  be  commiting  a 
tremendous  political  and  psychological 
blunder.  Our  continued  support  of  the 
Commission  is  only  one  bit  of  tangible 
evidence  that  we  Intend  to  exert  our  ef- 
forts to  maintain  peace  in  that  part  of 
the  world.    I  urge  the  passage  of  S.  1627. 

Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  yield  myself  10  minutes. 

Mr.  Chairman,  last  fall  I  was  one  of 
eight  members  of  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Affairs  who  made  a  trip  to  southeast 
Asia  to  study  at  first  hand  the  nature 
of  our  programs  and  policies  in  that  area. 
We  included  Laos  in  our  itinerary  be- 
cause we  were  aware  of  its  importance  as 
one  of  the  probing  point^f  Commvuiist 
expansion. 

Since  its  independence  in  1954,  the 
landlocked  Kingdom  of  Laos  has  been 
seeking  to  achieve  some  degree  of  unity 
and  national  Identification.  It  is  a  fasci- 
nating country  of  mountains  and  jungles 
inhabited  by  about  21/2  mUlion  people 
who  are  divided  by  ethnic  and  linguistic 
differences.  Loosely  organized  factions 
centering  around  personalities  rather 
than  issues  give  the  country  a  veneer  of 
political  organization.  Its  problems  of 
survival  have  been  complicated  by  the 
presence  and  pressure  of  Commiinist  ele- 
ments that  draw  their  principal  support 
from  North  Vietnam. 

The  1962  Geneva  agreements  to  which 
the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin  [Mr. 
ZABLOCKI]  has  referred  were  designed  to 
enable  this  small  nation  to  preserve  its 
neutral  status  and  thereby  survive  as  a 
sovereign,  Independent,  non-Communist 
state  and  a  buffer  between  Communist 
China  and  North  "Vietnam  and  the  free 
nations  of  Thailand,  Cambodia,  and  the 
Republic  of  Vietnam. 

The  United  States  has  taken  every 
occasion  to  make  abundantly  clear  its 
support  of  the  Geneva  agreements.  In 
accordance  with  those  agreements  the 
United  States  withdrew  its  military  ad- 
visory group.  The  same  cannot  be  said 
of  the  Communists  who  have  not  only 
remained  In  the  country  but  have  been 
actively  engaged  In  seizing  more  terri- 
tory. 

The  three-member  International  Con- 
trol Commission  created  to  supervise  the 
arrangements  made  at  Geneva  for  the 
neutrality  of  Laos  plays  an  important 
role  In  the  current  situation  in  Laos. 
Despite  obstructionism  by  the  Polish 
member  who  has  always  sided  with  the 
Communist  PaUiet  Lao,  the  Commission 


under  its  Indian  chairman  has  taken  sig- 
nificant steps  to  preserve  the  1962  agree- 
ments and  to  help  stabilize  the  political- 
military  situation.  The  Polish  member, 
acting  in  conjunction  with  the  Pathet 
Lao  representatives,  has  so  far  thwarted 
all  efforts  of  the  Commission  to  institute 
an  investigation  into  the  presence  of 
North  Vietnamese  troops  in  Laos. 

I  think  that  all  eight  of  us  who  vis- 
ited Laos  last  fall  and  met  with  the 
Indian  and  Canadian  members  of  the 
Commission  were  tremendously  im- 
pressed by  the  enormity  of  their  task 
and  their  determination  to  discharge 
their  responsibilities  to  the  best  of  their 
ability.  The  fact  that  they  have  not 
always  been  successful  is  no  reflection 
on  them.  Rather  it  underscores  the 
Communist  determination  to  prevent  the 
execution  of  the  Geneva  agreements  to 
which  the  Communists  subscribed.  In 
my  opinion  there  is  a  lesson  in  foreign 
policy  for  us  in  the  attitude  of  the  Com- 
munists. Simply  stated  it  is  that  we 
need  not  go  to  the  conference  table  for 
more  negotiations  and  agreements.  Let 
the  Conuniuiists  abide  by  the  agreements 
they  have  already  entered  into. 

I  would  like  to  amplify  one  further 
point  made  by  my  colleague  from  Wis- 
consin. That  Is  on  the  matter  of  fi- 
nancing the  Commission.  During  the  14 
months  when  the  Geneva  conference 
was  meeting,  the  $450,000  that  consti- 
tuted our  contribution  toward  the  ex- 
penses of  the  Commission  was  funded 
under  the  section  of  the  Foreign  Assist- 
ance Act  dealing  with  volimtary  contri- 
butions to  international  organizations. 
Once  the  Geneva  agreements  were 
signed,  the  United  States  assiuned  an 
annual  assessment  of  17.6  percent  of  the 
cost  of  the  Commission.  It  was  possible 
to  appropriate  funds  for  our  fiscal  year 
1963  share  under  the  authority  given 
the  Department  of  State  which  permits 
our  payment  of  assessments  in  inter- 
national bodies  such  as  the  ICC  for  1 
year  without  congressional  approval. 
Beyond  the  1  year  period  congressional 
authorization  is  necessary  for  continued 
financial  support.  That  is  why  this  bill 
is  before  the  Congress. 

For  the  preaccord  period  from  May 
1961  to  July  1962,  we  have  contributed 
our  share  of  $450,000.  For  fiscal  year 
1963  we  have  paid  $665,280 — our  assessed 
share  for  that  year.  Thus  our  total 
payments  have  amoimted  to  $1,115,280. 
We  have  not  paid  $683,000  that  we  owe 
for  the  last  fiscal  year;  nor  Is  there  au- 
thority to  pay  our  share  for  the  current 
fiscal  year  which  will  be  about  the  same 
amoimt  as  last  year. 

Briefly,  for  the  3  fiscal  years  1962 
through  1964,  Communist  China  owes 
$1,099,056;  the  United  States  owes  $683,- 
000;  the  Soviet  Union,  $411,400;  Prance. 
$330,228;  and  the  United  Kingdom, 
$311,695.  The  latter  three  countries — 
the  United  Kingdom,  Prance,  and  the 
Soviet  Union — have  made  partial  pay- 
ments on  their  1964  assessment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  are  few  alterna- 
tive courses  of  action  open  to  us  in  Laos 
that  will  permit  us  to  carry  out  our  policy 
objectives.  The  suM>ort  of  the  Interna- 
tional Control  Commission  is  perhaps  the 
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most  Important  one  available  to  us. 
Like  my  colleagues  who  have  given  thla 
matter  some  8tu<Jy.  I  can  offer  no  assxir- 
ance  that  the  Commission  will  succeed. 
But  I  am  certain  that  its  failure  will  only 
multiply  our  problems  in  that  country 
and  in  that  area,  I  urge  the  passage  of 
8.  1627. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  5  minutes  to  the 
gentleman  from  Indiana  f  Mr.  Bruce  J . 

Mr.  BRUCE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have 
asked  for  this  time  solely  for  the  purpose 
of  trjrlng  to  bring  my  own  thinking  into 
line  and  Into  mind  as  to  what  exactly  we 
are  dealing  with  In  Laos. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  sure  we  are  all 
aware  that  we  are  dealing  here  with  mat- 
ters of  security  and  that  some  of  the 
information  is  under  the  security  label. 
I  do  want  to  ask  some  questions  of  the 
distinguished  chairman  of  this  subcom- 
mittee, the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin 
[Mr.  Zablccxi).  and  I  will  understand  if 
at  any  time  I  am  getting  into  a  sensitive 
area  he  waves  me  off.  and  I  know  the 
gentleman  will. 

But,  Mr.  Chairman,  in  view  of  the 
situation  those  of  us  who  are  Interested 
in  foreign  affairs  to  a  certain  degree  must 
find  our  own  source  of  Information.  It  is 
paramount  upon  us  to  check  where  we 
can  as  to  the  validity  of  Information  that 
we  receive. 

Is  it  a  correct  siasessment  that  the  pur- 
pose of  our  support  of  the  ICC  is  to  stop 
Communist  aggression  in  Laos? 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield .  the  gentleman  Is 
correct.    That  Is  our  purpose 

Mr.  BRUCE.  Is  the  statement  that 
was  made  earlier,  that  the  Polish  mem- 
bers of  the  Commission  have  blocked  any 
real  inspection  of  the  Communist  Pathet 
Lao-controUed  areas  of  Laos,  correct? 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  The  ICC  in  Laos  op- 
erates under  a  majority  rule.  Therefore, 
if  the  Polish  member  did  not  cooperate 
or  should  try  to  put  stumbling  blocks  be- 
fore the  ICC,  the  two  remaining  mem- 
bers, India  and  Canada,  can  operate  as  a 
majority.  These  two  members  have  un- 
dertaken Investigations. 

As  I  said  In  my  opening  statement  the 
problem  is  not  in  the  ICC  It  is  the 
Communists  who  have  tried  to  prevent 
the  ICC  from  investigating  the  situation 
with  reference  to  the  Plame  des  Jarres. 
We  have  a  report  as  recently  as  June 
1964.  If  the  gentleman  will  come  to  the 
table,  I  shall  be  happy  to  show  him  the 
report.  It  does  indicate  that  the  situa- 
tion with  reference  to  the  Plalne  des 
Jarres  plainly  lies  with  the  fault  of  the 
Communists. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr  BRUCE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  That  l.s  splittine:  a  hair 
right  down  the  middle  to  .say  that  the 
Communists  might  do  it,  but  the  Poles 
do  not. 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Even  in  this  ca.se. 
the  committee  was  able  to  mvestistate 
and  has  made  a  report  as  recently  as 
June  1964. 

Mr.  BRUCE.     Has  the  Commission  it- 
self actually  had  full  access  to  the  free 
areas  of  Laos? 
Mr.  ZABLOCKX     No. 
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Mr.  BRUCE.  Who  is  blocking  that? 
Mr.  ZABLOCKI  The  C<:)mmunists. 
Mr.  BRUCE  Have  the  Polish  mem- 
bers of  the  ICC  cooperated  with  the 
Canadians  and  the  Indians,  or  both,  or 
did  they  enRawe  In  hara.s-sment  and  the 
blocking  of  it'' 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI  They  are  not  coop- 
erative 

Mr.  BRUCE.  The  Communist  mem- 
bers of  the  Commi.ssion  are  appointed  by 
the  Poli.sh  Government? 
Mr  ZABLOCKI  Yes 
Mr.  BRUCE  The  Polish  Government 
is  Communl.^it,  .so  they  would  appoint 
Communi-st  members  as  their  representa- 
tive.s' 

Mr    ZABLOCKI      Yes 
Mr.  BRUCE      Do  the  Polish  members 
have  full   and   free   acce.ss   In   the   non- 
Communist  area'' 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI  Yes  We  have 
nothing  to  hide  There  us  no  an«re.s.sion 
on  the  part  of  the  freedom-loving  peo- 
ple over  there 

Mr.  BRUCE  It  would  be  within  the 
purview  uf  the  intelliK'ence  of  tiie  Polish 
members  of  the  Commission  to  know  the 
troop  location,  the  supplies  location,  by 
their  free  acceSvS  as  a  meinbt^r  of  the 
Commission  ? 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI  They  would  know 
how  many  troops  there  are.  I  refer  to 
the  troops  of  the  Kumdom  of  Laos. 

Mr.  BRUCE  Ls  the  Commission  the 
one  that  takes  credit  for  the  Royal  Gov- 
ernment of  Laos  merging  the  Pathet  Lao 
into  their  Armed  Forces  ' 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  That  was  worked  out 
under  the  Geneva  agreement. 

Mr.  BRUCE.  It  was  not  the  ICC  that 
was  charged  with  carrying  this  ouf  As 
I  read  the  report  that  is  the  irnpre.ssion 
I  get. 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.    That  is  true 
Mr.  BRUCE.     When   the  Commission 
finds     a     violation    of     the     at.;reement 
somewhere  in  Laos  to  whom  do  they  re- 
port? 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI  They  report  to  the 
cochairman. 

Mr.  BRUCE.  Who  are  the  cochalr- 
men. 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  The  British  and  the 
Soviet  Union. 

Mr.  BRUCE.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
very  much  for  his  cooperation  In  tmswer- 
ing  these  questions. 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  There  is  one  other 
observation  I  would  like  to  make:  If  we 
did  not  have  the  ICC  we  would  not  have 
that  report. 

Mr.  BRUCE  May  I  pursue  that  for 
a  moment?  Has  the  situation,  since 
the  letter  of  Secretary  Rusk,  dated  May 
20,  changed  in  Plalne  des  Jarres?  Has  It 
changed  any? 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Yes.  It  is  our  posi- 
tion that  there  will  be  no  reconvening 
of  the  14  powers  until  there  is  a  ceai5e- 
fire  and  the  Communists  withdraw  from 
areas  In  the  Plaine  des  Jarres  that  they 
have  seized 

Mr.  BRUCE  Is  this  not  a  rather  ac- 
curate description  of  the  situation  In 
Laos  right  now:  In  effect,  under  Com- 
munist control,  there  is  a  funnel  for  sup- 
plying troops  in  Vietnam  under  sanc- 
tuary of  the  Communist  controlled  area 
in  Lao6? 


Mr.  ZABLOCKI.     There  has  h*^ 
movement  of  Communist  equlnment. J 
personnel  through  the  northern  ™iVf^ 

we  did  not  have  the  ICC  there  wLu 
be  even  greater  movements  of  trooM^ 
military  equipment.  The  ICC  in  I^S 
has  acted  as  a  deterrent  to  further  CnS* 
munlst  activities.  Let  me  make  cwi 
at  this  point  that  a  vote  for  the  bill  i 
not  giving  aid  and  comfort  to  the  CnnT 
munists.  ™°* 

Mr.  BRUCE.  I  thank  the  chairman 
very  much.  It  may  be  that  the  obllM 
tion  we  have  calls  upon  us  to  aporove 
the  appropriation  of  these  funds  But  I 
rai.se  the  grave  question  of  policy  of  de 
U^rmining  what  goal  we  are  leading  to" 
We  have  time  and  time  again  seen  the 
fallacy  of  trying  to  form  coalitions  with 
Communists.  The  Poles  named  to  this 
Commission  by  the  Communist-Poliah 
Government  would  not  be  anything  ex- 
cept agents  of  the  world  Communist  con- 
spiracy. I  would  not  talk  about  separate 
Communist  entities  in  Vietnam,  or  South 
America,  or  any  other  place  in  any  mean- 
ingful terms.  It  is  part  of  the  same 
overall  conspiracy  using  different  tac- 
tics where  necessary.  To  believe  that 
the  Poles  and  the  Soviets  are  not  work- 
Ing  hand  in  glove  with  the  Communist 
leaders  elsewhere  is  the  height  of  naivete 
It  would  seem  to  me  after  all  the  ex- 
perience we  have  had  that  sooner  or  later 
we  would  come  to  the  conclusion  we 
might  try  to  reach  a  goal  that  would 
mean  victory  in  the  cold  war. 

I  do  not  believe  we  are  going  to  achieve 
victory  by  putting  our  reliance  on  com- 
mi.ssions  that  Include  Communists.  I  do 
not  believe  we  can  take  any  real  steps 
toward  victory  by  forcing  a  coalition  on  a 
people  such  as  we  did  in  Laos.  We  should 
have  learned  this  thing  clearly.  Liter- 
ally, we  coerce  them  into  taking  the 
Pathet  Lao  only  to  have  them  betray 
the  trust,  as  was  easily  predictable.  I 
sugge.st  that  the  time  is  long  overdue 
when  the  United  States  must  recognize 
that  you  do  not  put  your  trust  in  Com- 
munists.    This  is  what  we  are  doing. 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BRUCE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.    The  gentleman  has 

come  to  an  entirely  wrong  conclusion. 

We  are  opposing  Communist  aggression. 

Mr.   BRUCE.     They  are   part  of  the 

International   Control   Commission. 

Mr  ZABLOCKI.  Yes,  but  in  1961  the 
.situation  was  deteriorating. 

Mr  BRUCE.  How  did  it  deteriorate  so 
badly?  How  did  they  get  into  that  situ- 
ation? Why  did  the  royal  government 
get  into  the  position  where  they  took  the 
Commuiusts  into  the  government  in  a 
coalition'' 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  We  wanted  to  deal 
effectively  with  the  Communists,  but  the 
gentleman  would  not  want  the  Commu- 
nl.sts  to  have  a  free  hand  In  Laos. 

Mr.  BRUCE.  I  would  say  to  the  gentle- 
man the  Communists  got  exactly  the 
free  hand  they  wanted. 

Mr  Z.ABLOCKI.  The  gentleman 
would  say  they  have  a  free  hand? 

Mr.  BRUCE.  I  would  say  they  have 
e.xactly  a  free  hand.    They  have  the  fa- 
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,nHPs  of  a  funnel  for  Vietnamese  troops. 
f^Z  get  supplies  into  Vietnam.  This 
She^  technique.  We  are  talking  at  the 
Serence  table  with  them,  and  they  are 
!««implishing  their  goal. 
•^ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
Ugve  no  further  requests  for  time  on  this 

^Mr    BROOMFIELD.    Mr.   Chairman, 

T  have  no  further  requests  for  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  wlU  read 
the  bill  for  amendment. 
The  Clerk  read  the  bill,  as  follows: 
Be  tf  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
tLe.entatives  of  the  United  States  of 
imfrtco  tn  Congress  assembUd.  That  there  Is 
he-by  authorized  to  be  appropriated  to  the 
Dinartment  of  State  such  suma  as  may  be 
^!^sary  from  time  to  time  for  the  pay- 
ment by  the  United  States  of  Its  share  of 
^e  costs  of  the  operations  of  the  Interna- 
tional Commission  for  Supervision  and  Con- 
trol in  Laos  as  provided  In  article  18  of  the 
nroUKol  to  tlie  declaration  on  the  neutrality 
^Uos  dated  July  23,  1962. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule,  the 
committee  rises. 

Accordingly,  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  chair, 
Mr  Elliott.  Chairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of 
the  Union,  reported  that  that  Commit- 
tee having  had  under  consideration  the 
bill 'S  1627)  to  enable  the  United  States 
to  contribute  its  share  of  the  expenses 
of  the  International  Commission  for 
Supervision  and  Control  In  Laos  as  pro- 
vided in  article  18  of  the  protocol  to  the 
declaration  on  the  neutrality  of  Laos 
pursuant  to  House  Resolution  823.  he  re- 
ported the  bill  back  to  the  House. 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  the  nile.  the 
previous  question  Is  ordered. 

The  question  is  on  the  third  reading 
of  the  bill.  ^     ^^,  ^ 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read  a  third 
time,  and  was  read  the  third  time. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  pas.sage  of  the  bill. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Speaker  announced  that  the  ayes  ap- 
peared to  have  it. 

Mr.  BRUCE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  object  to 
the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a  quorum  is 
not  present  and  make  the  point  of  order 
that  a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum 
is  not  present. 

The  Doorkeeper  will  close  the  doors. 
the  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify  absent 
Members,  and  the  Clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  there 
were — yeas  268.  nays  89.  not  voting  74. 
as  follows: 

I  Roll  No.  220] 
YEAS — 268 


DaTiB.Ga. 

Dawson 

Delaney 

Denton 

DerwlnaU 

Donohue 

Duncan 

Dwyer 

Bdmondaon 

Edwards 

EllloU 

Ellsworth 

Everett 

Evlns 

Farbstein 

FasceU 

Plndley 

Pino 

Plsher 

Flood 

Fogarty 

Fountain 

Fraser 
Frellnghuysen 

Frledel 

Pulton,  Pa. 

Fulton,  Tenn. 

Fuqua 

Gallagher 

Gary 

Oathlngs 

Olalmo 

Gibbons 

GUbert 

Gonzalez 

Grabowskl 

Grant 

Gray 

Green,  Greg. 

Green,  Pa. 

Griffin 

Griffiths 

Hagen,  Calif. 

Halleck 

Halpem 

Hanna 

Hansen 

Harding 

Hardy 

Harris 

Hawkins 

Hays 

Healey 

Hechler 

Henderson 

Herlong 

HoUfleld 

Horan 

Horton 

Hosmer 

Huddleston 

HuU 

Ichord 

Jarman 

Jennings 

Joelson 

Johnson,  Calif 

Johnson,  Pa. 

Jonas 

Jones,  Mo. 

Karsten 


Abernethy 
Adair 
Addabbo 
Albert 
Anderson 
Andrews,  Ala. 
Andrews, 
N.Dak. 
Arends 
Ashley 
Ash  more 
Asplnall 
Avery 
Ayrea 
Baker 
Barrett 
Barry 
Bates 
Battin 


Beckworth 

Bennett,  Fla. 

Blatnlk 

Boggs 

Boland 

Bonner 

Brademas 

Bromwell 

Br  cots 

Broomfleld 

Brotzman 

Brown,  Calif. 

Brown,  Ohio 

Broyhlll,  Va. 

Burke 

Burkhalter 

Burleson 

Burton.  Calif. 

Byrne,  Pa. 


Cahlll 

Cameron 

Carey 

Casey 

Cederberg 

Celler 

Chelf 

Clark 

Cleveland 

Colmer 

Conte 

Cooley 

Corbett 

Corman 

Cunningham 

Curtln 

Curtis 

Daddarlo 

Daniels 


Karth 

Kastenmeler 

KeUy 

Keogh 

Kllgore 

King,  Calif. 

Kluczynskl 

Kornegay 

Kunkel 

Kyi 

Laird 

Llbonatl 

Long,  La. 

Long,  Md. 

McClory 

McDade 

McDowell 

McFaU 

Macdonald 

Madden 

Mahon 

Marsh 

Martin,  Mass 

Matfiunaga 

Matthews 

Miller,  Calif. 

Mllliken 
MUls 

Mlnlsh 

Monagan 

Montoya 

Moorhead 

Morgan 

Morris 

Morrison 

Morse 

Mosher 

Moss 

Multer 

Murphy 

Murphy,  N.Y. 

Murray 

Natcher 

Norblad 

O'Brien,  N.Y. 

O'Hara,  ni. 

O'Hara,  Mich, 

Olsen,  Mont. 

O'NelU 

Osmers 

Ostertag 

Patman 

Patten 

Pelly 

Pepper 

Perkins 

Phllbln 

Pickle 

Pike 

PUUon 

Plmle 

Poage 
Price 

Puclnskl 
Purcell 
Qule 
Randall 
Reld,  N.Y. 
Relfel 
Reuss 
Rhodes,  Pa. 


,111. 


Rlehlman 

Rivers,  Alaska 

Rivers,  S.C. 

Roblson 

Rodlno 

Rogers,  Colo. 

Rogers,  Fla. 

Rogers,  Tex. 

Rooney,  N.Y. 

Rooney,  Pa. 

Roosevelt 

Rosenthal 

Rostenkowskl 

Roush 

Roybal 

Rumsfeld 

Ryan,  NY. 

St.  Onge 

Schneebell 

Schwelker 

Schwengel 

Secrest 

Selden 

Senner 

Shrlver 

Slbal 

Sickles 

Slkes 

Skubltz 

Slack 

Smith.  Iowa 

Springer 

SiaSford 

Steed 

Stephens 

Stratton 

Stubblefield 

Sullivan 

Taft 

Taylor 

Teague,  Calif. 

Teague,  Tex. 

Thomas 

Thompson,  N.J. 

Thompson.  Tex. 

Thomson,  Wis. 

«Uefson 
Imble 
Tuck 
Tupper 
Tuten 
Udall 
Ullman 
Van  Deerlln 
Vanlk 
Watson 
Watts 
Weaver 
Weltner 
Whalley 
White 
Whltener 
Whltten 
Wlckersham 
Wldnall 
Wilson, 

Charles  H. 
Wright 
Wydler 
Young 
Zablockl 


NOT  VOTING — 74 


Abbitt 

Abele 

Ashbrook 

Baldwin 

Becker 

Beennann 

Belcher 

Bell 

Berry 

Betts 

Bolton. 

OUver  P. 
Bow 
Bray 

BroyhUl.  N.C. 
Bruce 

Byrnes.  Wis. 
Chamberlain 
Clancy 
Clausen. 

DonH. 
Clawson,  Del 
Cramer 
Dague 
Deroxinlan 
Devlne 
Dole 
Dom 
Dowdy 
Dulskl 
Ford 


NAYS — 89 

Glenn 

Goodell 

Goodllng 

Gross 

Grover 

Gubser 

Gurney 

Hall 

Harrison 

Harsha 

Harvey,  Ind. 

Hoeven 

Hutchinson 

Jensen 

Johansen 

Keith 

Kllburn 

King,  N.Y. 

Knox 

Langen 

Latta 

Lennon 

Lipscomb 

McCulloch 

Mclntlre 

McLoskey 

MacOregor 

Martin.  Nebr. 

May 

Michel 

Mlnshall 


Moore 

Morton 

Nelsen 

OKonskl 

Poff 

Pool 

QulUen 

Reld,  m. 

Rhodes,  Ariz. 

Rich 

Roudebush 

St.  George 

Saylor 

Schadeberg 

Schenck 

Short 

SUer 

Smith,  Calif. 

Snyder 

Stlnson 

Talcott 

Utt 

Van  Pelt 

Waggonner 

Williams 

Wilson,  Bob 

Wilson,  Ind. 

Wyman 

Younger 


Alger 

Auchlncloss 
Baring 
Bass 

Boiling 
Bolton, 

Frances  P. 
Brock 
Buckley 
Burton,  Utah 
Chenoweth 
Cohelan 
Collier 
Davis,  Tenn. 
Dent 
Dlggs 
Dlngell 
Downing 
Fallon 
Felghan 
Flnnegan 
Flynt 
Foreman 
Forrester 
Garmatz 


GIU 

Hagan,  Ga. 

Haley 

Harvey,  Mich. 

Hubert 

Hoffman 

Holland 

Johnson,  Wis. 

Jones,  Ala. 

Kee 

Klrwan 

Landrum 

Lankford 

Leggett 

Lesinskl 

Lindsay 

Lloyd 

McMillan 

MallUard 

Martin,  Calif. 

Mathlas 

Meader 

Miller,  N.Y. 

Nedzl 

Nix 


Olson,  Minn. 

Passman 

PUcher 

Powell 

Rains 

Roberts.  Ala. 

Roberts,  Tex. 

Ryan,  Mich. 

St  Germain 

Scott 

Sheppard 

Shipley 

Bisk 

Smith,  Va. 

Staebler 

Staggers 

Thompson,  La. 

ToU 

Vinson 

Wallhauser 

Westland 

Wharton 

Willis 

Wlnstead 


So  the  bill  was  passed. 

The   Clerk   announced   the   following 
pairs: 

Mr.  MallUard  for,  with  Mr.  Burton  of  Utah 
against. 

Mr.  Mathlas  for,  with  Mr.  Martin  of  Cali- 
fornia against. 

Mr.  Klrwan  for,  with  Mr.  Hoflfman  against. 
Mr.  Lindsay  for,  with  Mr.  Alger  against. 

Mr.    Wallhauser    for,    with    Mr.    Foreman 
against. 

Mr.    Garmatz   for,    with    Mr.    Auchlncloss 
against. 

Mr.  Fallon  for,  with  Mr.  Meader  against. 

Mr.  Hubert  for,  with  Mr.  Westland  against. 

Mr.  Cohelan  for,  with  Mr.  Collier  against. 

Mr.  Nix  for,  with  Mr.  Chenoweth  against. 

Mr.  Thompson  of  Louisiana  for,  with  Mr. 
Brock  against. 

Mr.  Baring  for,  with  Mr.  Wharton  against. 

Mr.   St  Germain  for,  with  Mr.  Harvey  of 
Michigan  against. 

Mr.  Wlnstead  for,  with  Mr.  Buckley  against. 

Mr.  Jones  of  Alabama  for,  with  Mr    Fln- 
negan against. 

Mr.  Felghan  for,  with  Mr.  Ryan  of  Michi- 
gan against. 

Mr.  Slsk  for,  with  Mr.  Holland  against. 

Mr.  Dent  for,  with  Mr.  Dlggs  against. 

Mr.  Dlngell  for,  with  Mr.  Lankford  against. 

Mr.  Nedzl  for,  with  Mrs.  Kee  against. 

Mr.  Lesinskl  for,  with  Mr.  Passman  against. 

Mr.  Shipley  for,  with  Mr.  Powell  against. 

Mr.  Roberts  of  Alabama  for,  with  Mr.  Shep- 
pard against. 

Mr.  Downing  for,  with  Mr.  Davis  of  Ten- 
nessee against. 

Mr.  Forrester  for,  with  Mr.  Haley  against. 

Mr.  Gill  for,  with  Mr.  Pllcher  against. 

Mr.  Rains  for,  with  Mr.  McMillan  against. 

Mr.  Johnson  of  Wisconsin  for,  with  Mr. 
Leggett  against. 

Mr.  Landrum  for,  with  Mr.  Staebler  against. 

Mr.  Roberts  of  Texas  for,  with  Mr.  Scott 
against. 

Mr.  Toll  for,  with  Mr.  Staggers  against. 

Mr.  Willis  for,  with  Mr.  Smith  of  Virginia 
against. 

Mr.  Olson  of  Minnesota  for,  with  Mr.  Vin- 
son against. 

Mr.  Flynt  for,  with  Mr.  Bass  against. 

Messrs.  SHORT.  SCHADEBERG,  BOB 
WILSON,  and  CHAMBERLAIN  changed 
their  vote  from  "yea"  to  "nay." 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

The  doors  were  opened. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table.  ^^^^^^^_ 

GENERAL  LEAVE  TO  EXTEND 
REMARKS 
Mr.  ZABLOCKI.    Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous   consent   that   all   Members 
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may  have  5  legislative  days   In  which        The  SPEAKER.    la  there  obJecUon  to        Mr  ASPINALL     Thof . 

^^"**  ^^^  '^'^'^  °"  '^^  ''"^  J-^     !i^L^^"^«'  °^  ^^^  «-"^^"  from  Coli^    Ho^X^^hat^Se^r^ST?:?^.?^ 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Wis- 
consin? in. 

There  wms  no  objection. 


'■^^o'  ex'pend^";^a;r"the  suL5^*o?*?»>« 

There  was  no  objection.  Secretary  of  the  Interi^"^?  ^ 

The  Senate  amendment  was  concurred  saw  fit  to  make  It  a  direct  Payment    tv! 

'  representatives  of  the  people  m^ivJ?* 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the  were  agreeable  to  the  Senate  am*n^r^ 


table. 


The  SPEAKER.     Is  there  obJecZn°i 

SALT  RIVER  PIMA-MARICOPA  ^^^    request    of    the    gentleman    fmm 

INDIAN  RESERVATION  TRUST  TERRITORY  OF  THE  PACIFIC  Colorado?                                                  ™™ 

Mr.  ASPINALL.     Mr.  Speaker.   I  ask  ^^^^NDS  Se  Sen^e^'^Sent  w 

unanlmoua   consent    to    take    from    the  Mr.  ASPINALL.     Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  In.                                    *^"'' ^  as  concurred 

Speaker's  desk  the  bill   (H.R.  8334  >    to  unanimous   consent    to    take   from    the  A  motion  to  reconsider  wo <:  Iom 

transfer  to  the  Salt  River  Pima-Mari-  Speakers  table  the  bill   ^HR.   1988)    to  table.                          '^*"«'r  w  as  laid  on  the 

copa   Indian   comjnunity   certain    lands  provide  for  the  settlement  of  claims  of 


within   the   Salt  River    Pima-Maricopa     certain  residents  of  the  Trust  Territory     r,^^Ki^wr^    ».r^ 

a     Senate     of    the    Pacific    Island.s.    with    a   S<.'nat*     ^<^ONOMIC   AND  SOCIAL  DEVELOP 

1_       ..1-  .  .  .       .  .  Vf  TTXTT"    rW    T'XJ'C    -nDTTOri..    i-r.1-.^ 


MENT  OP  THE  TRUST  TERRITORY 
OF  THE  PACIFIC  ISLANDS 


Indian     Reservation,     with     ..     _ „.^..    „   .^i^a^^ 

amendment  thereto,  and  concur  in  the  amendment  thereto,  and  concur  in  the 

Senate  amendment  Senat*'  amt-ndnit-nt 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bUl.  The  Clerk  r-ad  the  title  of  the  bill.  vr^    a«5ptnatt       ».r.    q       , 

The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  amendment.  The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  amendment,  unanimous    co^iinf  ^n    S^^  ."'  ^  ** 

as  foUows:  a.s  follows  unanimous    consent    to    uke   from  the 

Speaker's  table  the  bill   ^HR   siORt  »„ 

Stxlke  out  »U  after  tlwenafUng  clause  and  -Stnlce    .ut    all    a:ier    ihe    enacting    clause  promote  tlie  economic  and  vw^inl  Vi..,  , 

insert:  "That  aU  the  right,  title,  and  Intereac  and  insert    Ihat  the  Congreaa  herefjv  a-ssumes  nnmf^nt    nf    fh^    Tr^.ct    ^I^<»             .^^' 

of  the  Unit«J  Btatea  In  and  to  the  following-  o.mpas.si,,nate   rMp..nMb:llty   to   compensate  r>^"\Vr. \'     i          \7^,     territory   of  the 

described  lands  within  the  Salt  River  Pima-  lafiabltant-s    of    the    Rongelap    Atoll     In    the  ^  t    a                    ^        """  O^^er  PUrpoaes, 

Maricopa  Indian  Re^erratlon.   Arizona,  con-  Trust    Territory    uf    the    Pacific    Islanda.    fur  Senate    amendments    thereto,  and 

slating  of  api»-ozlmatel^  27  3625  acres,  pur-  r.uluitlon  exposures  sustained   by   them  as  a  Concur  in  the  Senate  amendments, 

chased    for    aebool    purpoaes    from    Indian  result    of    a    thermonuclear    detonation    at  The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill 

moneys   proceeds   of    latoor    funds    and    now  BiKir.i    Atoll     in     the    Marshall     Islands    on  The    Clerk    read    the    Senate    amend 

excess  to  the  needs  of  the  Bureau  of  Indian  .March  1.  1954  mcnts  as  follows' 

Affairs,  are  hereby  declared  to  be  held  by  the  .Scr    2    There    is  .=iuthorlzed    to   be   appro-  p^a-' o    -triir«   «„f    ..,.      ,♦       ,. 

United    States   In    trust    for    the    Salt    River  pr.ated  f.r  such  purp.jse  out  .,f  the  Trealurv  »         *!    ,      ,    i.         ,                  ""   ""*   ^^  over 

Plma-Marlcop.  Indian  Community  '.:  the  United  States'  the  sum  of  ,9.0  oS)  u'  '^^^e^  ^  1  ne  2?    sTrlicf  out  •T'^  'h 

•South  half  north  half  south  half  north-  be  expended  bv  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  -o-                                                                       ^^^ 

east    quarter    southwest    quarter    southeast  hereinafter  referred   to  .is   the     SecreUiry  '  i  p^^   4     i,nP   a    «tr.i,»   ..„r   -s-        .  . 

quarter.  in   the  manner   hereinafter   provided       After  -^-^                       '                   "^     *     ^""^  ^°^ 

•South  half  south  half  northeast  quarter  deducting  the  .im  .uiu  provided  for  In  section 

southwest  quarter  southeast  quarter,  5    hereof,    the    S*-cretary    shall    pay    the    re-  The  SPEAKER.      Is  there  objection  to 

•North  half  northwest  quarter  southwest  ni.iinder    in    equal    ,unount.s    to   each    of   the  the     request     of     the     gentleman     from 

quarter  southeMt  quarter.  affected  lnhabltant.s  of  Rongelap.  except  that  Colorado''                              Kfimeman    Irom 

"North  half  north  half  south  half  north-  <a)    with    re^.pect    t  .   each   such    Inhabitant  Th*»rP  u-tq  nr^  nhio^n^r, 

west    quarter    southwest    qu.irter    southeast  who  h.is  died  before  receipt  of  su-h  pavment  ^''t^i  t    >nuj,  110  oojecuon. 

quarter.  the  Secretary  shall  pay  such  sum  to  the  heirs  ^  '^    benat*"    amendments    were    COn- 

"West    half    east    half    southeast    quarter  t  legatees  nf  such  inhabitant,  and  ibi   with  CUrred  in. 

southwest  quarter.  respect   to  any  such  inhabitant    who  l.i  less 

'•West  half  east   h»lf   east   half  southeast  than    twenty-one    years    of   age    or    who    has 

quarter  southwest  quarter,  been  adjudged  Incompetent  or  insane    pay-  ^^^^^-^^-^— ^ 

"East    half    northeast    quarter     northeast  ment  .shall  be  m.ide.  w.  the  discretion  of  the  tvxv  ^Tr\ 

quarter  southeast  quarter  southwest  quarter,  Secretary,  to  a  parent    relative,  other  person.  THE  ATOM  AND  US 

"North   half   northeast   quarter   southeast  t"  Institution  for  hl.s  benefit.  Mr.  BENNETT  of  Florida      Mr  Soeak- 

quarter  northeast  quarter  southeast  quarter          '^'■''    '*    "^"^    "' — — .—    -w.,,     ^   .  _        .                                         ■                >«=»* 

southwest  quarter. 


.A   motion   to  recoiisider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


or  Institution  for  hl.s  benefit. 

SE,-    i   The    Secretary    shall    give    advice  or."  V  ask  "unaiiimo'us  coment 'to  addrSi 

».M— .".                                                            concerning    prudent    financial    management  t hp  Mnn.:^  f,^r  1  nnoTT.t^  o!;^  1                   ^ 

section  32.  township  2  north,  range  5  east,      ^"  ^^'^  person  recelung  a  payment  pursuant  pl^nd  mv  rpm«Ti.                    °  '^^''"^  ^^ 

t  SRP&  M.  Arizona.                                                     '"  '^'s  Act.  to  the  end  that  each  such  person  1:"°   o.^  Jf^^l. 

will  have  Inform.ttlon  US  to  meth.Kls  >  r  con-  ^  "^    bPEAKER.       Is    there    objection 

.^ervi:;g  his  funds  and  as  to  suitable  object*  ^'^  ^^^   request   of  the   gentleman  from 

for   which  -such    funds  may   be  expended  Florida? 

Sec    4    .^  payment  made  under  the  provl-  There  was  no  objection, 

slons  of  this  Act  shall  be  In  full  settlement  Mr.       BENNETT       of       Florida.     Mr. 


O  &  SRP  &  M.  Arizona 

"Sec.  2.  The  Indla-j  Claims  Commission  Is 
directed  to  determine  In  acc<;rdaiice  with  the 
provisions  of  section  2  of  the  Act  of  August 
13,  1946  (60  Stat.  1050i,  the  extent  to  which 

the  value  of  the  title  conveyed   by   this  .Act      ----- ••^w  ........  ^^  m  lun  aeiiieinein.  ivii.       dcnixcii        01       I'loriaa      MX 

should  or  should  not  be  set  off  against  any  f"^     discharge    of    all    claims    against    the  Speaker.    I    have    just    finished    reading 

claim  the  United  States  determined  by  the  L'nlted  Slates  arising  out  of  the  thermonu-  Peace  and  Freedom  Thrnncrh  rnlH  War 

Commission."  clear  detonation   on  March    1.    1954  Victory  ^      I    caJinot    agree    with    eve  " 

The  SPEAKER.     Is  there  objection  to  rea.s^nalie^au^rneT!eel^  fo/^ieg'r'^sirvS  ^*^"^^  '^  ^^^'^-  ^°^  instance  its  suggestion 

the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Colo-  rendered  on  behalf  of  the  people  of  Hongeiap  ^^^^  '^  ^^  ^"  ^^^  interest  of  UJS.  security 

rado?  prior  to  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act  ^^  ^^^'*''  °^'"  allies  control — independent 

Mr.  GROSS.     Reserving  the  right  to  ^'"'^  ^^^^  ^^'^^  ^^  P^'^  "^'^  o^  the  funds  au-  of    the    United    SUtes — over    decisions 

object.  Mr.  Speaker,  do  I  understand  cor-  ^^'"''^'i  ^  ^  appr  .priated  in  section  2  of  they  may  wish  to  make  as  to  when  they 

rectly  that  this  is  one  of  the  bills  the  !L"'n  '^'^V   ^^^  1^''  ^'^'^  "^  "'^"^^  ^^^  P^^  ^^'^'^  launch  nuclear  weaponry  furnished 

gentleman  intends  to  call  up  this  eve-  priated^ftrndT    "  ^'"  centum  of  the  appro-  by  us.    Yet.  there  are  other  "things  said 

"^«'  Sec    6    The   decisions   of   the   .Secret.irv   In  |"  ^^^^  ^^  "}^,^  "'^^^  ^^^  ^^^^^  ^"* 

Mr.  ASPINALL.     YeB.     This  is  one  of  Mn-vUiK  out  the  provisions  of  this  Act  shall  ^    "^^      ^  heartily  recommend  that  every 

three  bills  I  am  going  to  call  up  and  ask  ^e  fi""i  and  not  subject  to  review  American  read  this  book.     Certainly  no 

to  concur  In  the  Senate  amendments.    I  -rv.o  oTat-Ai^irD      t    »u          w     ..  Congressman  or  Senator  should  fail  to 

may  say  to  the  gentleman  that  all  the  ^^,         ^t'f-AKKR      Is  there  objection  to  read  it  at  the  very  earliest  opportunity, 

amendments  are  germane  to  those  bills  r  i    '"-^^"f^^    <^f    ^^^    gentleman    from  it  points  out  our  failure  to  have  a  fol- 

Mr.  GROSS.    All  the  amendments  to  Mr  SAVIOR      R.^rvin.  .h    h  k.  .  low-ori  bomber  in  production  now;  and 

those  bills  are  germane'  Jr  ^     »/^       ^^^'*'^"«  the  right  to  our  failure  to  have  launched  by  now  an 

Oon  o  "obS^n.'Mr.'s^ake?"'  ""'""-  '^wZT'  '"'""'"  '^  '"e  Individual.  On  disarmament.  It  sanely  says  that 

j^^^w  .  «Li .  o»ic»s.er.  mvoived?  the  arms  race  is  not  the  cause  of  war 
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*>,•  "effect  of  the  cold  war  started     but  as  long  as  we  can  control  It  we  should 
but  J'**  ^^Jl^Jlists  "  do  so.  In  the  Interest  of  our  own  secu- 

Wjjf  ^^  rightly  acknowledges  that    rity  and  of  international  peace. 


the  best  defended  nation  on  earth 
!!t  It  sets  even  higher  goals,  I  think  at- 
Wt»»?^__     It  omits  one  thing  that 


finable  ones, 
{ht  well  n 
bould  gir 
more  adequately   against  war  to 


*^ht  weU  have  said :  that  if  our  coun- 
tn 

S'i^advantage  in  the  antlpoverty  war 


"jjjould  gird  its  loins  to  be  prepared 
'^  secure  a  firmer  peace,  there  would 


no*  going  on  in  our  country.  For  in- 
\Lice  how  many  people  could  be  em- 
^red  in  the  new  hardware  and  building 
JSjrams  envisioned?  Together  with 
ST  already  enacted  training  bUls  we 
Luld  Just  a"^"'  have  the  unemploy- 
ment problem  and  the  poverty  problem 

Sir  Speaker.  I  carmot  agree  that  it  Is 
nse  to  further  distribute  abroad  either 
knowledge  or  control  of  our  nuclear 
secrets  and  weapons.    An  article  in  the 


BEEP   IMPORT  QUOTAS   NOW 

Mr.  OLSEN  of  Montana.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  address 
the  House  for  1  minute,  to  revise  and 
extend  my  remarks,  and  to  include  extra- 
neous matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Montana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  OLSEN  of  Montana.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  note  that  on  Tuesday,  August  11, 
the  gentleman  from  Mississippi  [Mr. 
Colmkr],  presented  a  resolution  (H.  Res. 
814) ,  providing  for  taking  H  R.  1839  from 
the  Speaker's  table,  disagreeing  to  Sen- 
ate amendments  and  request  a  confer- 
ence with  the  Senate.     I  support  the 


**^     ♦TnpHitinnof'ns  News  &  World     position  taken  by  the  gentleman  from 
A^^  i^i-'i'"^,^  °  KroS;«  !T  fniw^  M^isslppi  [Mr.  CoLMER]  for  the  reason 


Report  pertinently  observes  as  follows 

Experts  see  a  time— and  relatively  Boon — 
»hen  a«  many  as  20  countries  may  have  their 
>wc  A-bombs  The  long-range  prospect:  a 
^rld  armed  to  the  teeth,  with  A-arma  poe- 
BblT  in  the  hands  of  deeperate  or  unatable 
ruler*  • 

WHY    THE    WOaRT? 

Beiund  the  mounting  concern  la  thU: 

Homemade  atomic  bombs — the  kind  that 
cost  the  United  States  $2  bUllon  to  develop — 
:in  now  be  made  for  a  fraction  of  that  by  a 
dettrmlned  group  of  sclentlBts.  for  perhaps 
50  million.     And  the  price  Is  coming  down. 

Nuclear  Jcnow-how.  moreover,  Is  no  longer 
agbtly  held  by  Just  three  or  four  nations, 
but  18  now  widespread.  Today,  more  than 
40  nations  own  600  atomic  reactors.  These 
■itoms  for  peace"  reactors  are  for  research 
md  industrial  uses,  but  many  turn  out  plu- 
MQium,  the  key  element  In  one  type  of  nu- 
clear bomb  More  and  more  reactors  are 
Selng  built.  In  3  years,  peaceful  reactors 
will  be  producing  enough  plutonlum  to  make 
100  A-bombs  a  year. 

Another  reason  for  growing  concern  Is  the 
aew  knowledge,  now  considered  top  secret  by 
the  United  States  about  the  gas-centrifuge 
meibod  of  producing  enriched  uranium,  the 
lev  element  In  a  second  type  of  atomic  bomb. 
Tlie  United  States  decided  to  Impose  Its  cur- 
tain of  secrecy  around  the  gaa-centrlfuge 
process  after  months  of  deliberation  and 
sorry  about  the  spread  of  nuclear  weaponry. 

DANGEB    TO    SEC U HIT!  ? 

It  was  Secretary  of  Defense  Robert  S.  Mc- 
Namara  who  first  publicly  called  attention  to 
official  US  concern.  In  testimony  before 
tbe  present  session  of  Congress,  Mr.  Mc- 
Namara  said  that  a  large  number  of  coun- 
tries In  addition  to  the  four  present  nuclear 
powers— United  States.  Russia,  Britain,  and 
Prance— ■will  be  able  to  acquire  at  least  a 
lew  nuclear  weapons  and  a  crude  deUvery 
capability— possibly  Including  medliun-range 
rockets— during  the  next  10  years." 

All  this,  said  Mr.  McNamara.  "poeea  a 
severe  threat  to  our  national  security." 

Mr.  Speaker,  because  I  foresaw  that 
sharing  our  secrets  with  our  allies  would 
lead  to  what  has  occurred,  I  voted 
against  such  sharing  In  the  past.  To- 
day we  must  not  go  even  further  than 
secret  sharing  and  turn  over  to  foreign 
nationals  the  control  of  when  these 
weapons  shall  be  used.  We  may  not  al- 
ways be  able  to  control  the  situation; 


Mississippi 

that  I  am  advised  that  there  is  a  provi- 
sion In  the  Senate  amendments  which 
says  that  the  beef  Import  quota  bill 
would  not  be  operative,  would  not  be 
effective  during  a  national  emergency 
declared  by  the  President.  Until  learn- 
ing of  this,  I  supported  House  Resolu- 
tion 812,  which  I  heretofore  introduced, 
and  which  would  have  taken  H.R.  1839, 
the  beef  import  quota  bUl,  from  the 
Speaker's  table  and  agree  with  the  Sen- 
ate amendments  and  thus  pass  the  bill; 
however,  that  would  be  a  nullity,  I  am 
now  informed.  I  am  well  advised  by 
those  who  are  learned  In  the  laws  and 
parliamentary  procedure  that  this  emer- 
gency provision  would  nullify  the  provi- 
sion of  the  Senate  bill.  The  situation 
being  true,  we  who  are  interested  in  ob- 
taining some  real  relief  for  the  beef  in- 
dustry frwn  the  destructive  competition 
of  foreign  imports,  have  reluctantly  con- 
cluded that  we  must  pass  the  resolution. 
House  Resolution  814,  and  send  the  bill 
to  conference. 

I  am  solemnly  promised  by  the  House 
leadership  that  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means  will  make  every  effort  to 
bring  to  the  floor  of  the  House  a  satis- 
factory bill  for  the  relief  of  the  cattle 
industry.  I  strongly  urge  immediate  re- 
lief as  I  have  so  repeated  in  this  House 
several  times.  I  note  that  the  resolution 
presented  by  the  gentleman  from  Missis- 
sippi [Mr.  CoLMER]  passed  by  a  voice 
vote.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  in- 
clude in  my  remarks  the  remarks  of  the 
gentleman  from  Mississippi  [Mr.  Col- 
iCER]  which  he  made  yesterday,  Tuesday, 
August  11: 

Fb«  Impowation  of  Wild  Animals  and  Wild 
BiaOe  IKTKNDKD  FOB  ExHiBrnoN 
Mr.  CoLMEK.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  direction  of 
the  Committee  on  Rules.  I  call  up  the  resolu- 
tion (H.  Res.  814)   providing  for  taking  HJi. 
1839  from  the  Si>eaker's  table,  disagreeing 
to   Senate   amendments,   and   requesting   a 
conference  with  the  Senate,  and  ask  for  its 
immediate  consideration. 
Tlie  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as  follows : 
"Resolved.     That  immediately  upon  the 
adoption  of  this  resolution  the  bill    (HJt. 
1889)  to  amend  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930  to  pro- 
vide for  the  free  importation  of  wild  anlmala 
and  wild  birds  which  are  Intended  for  ex- 


hibition In  the  United  States,  with  the  Sen- 
ate amendments  thereto,  be,  and  the  same 
hereby  are  taken  from  the  Speaker's  table, 
to  the  end  that  the  Senate  amendments  be, 
and  the  same  are  disagreed  to  and  a  con- 
ference is  requested  with  the  Senate  upon 
the  disagreeing  votes  of  the  two  Houses." 

Mr.  CoLMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  the  usvial 
30  minutes  to  the  minority  side,  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Ohio  [Mr.  Bkown]. 

Mr.  Speaker,  pending  that,  I  yield  myself 
such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  proceeding  involves 
the  question  of  quotas  on  foreign  imports 
of  cattle  and  beef. 

A  number  of  bills  were  Introduced  earlier 
in  the  session,  including  one  by  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  Florida  [Mr.  Hxb- 
long]  as  well  as  one  by  me,  to  meet  this  sit- 
uation. They  were  all  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means  of  the  Hoxise. 
But  before  any  action  was  taken  by  that 
committee  the  Senate  acted  by  attaching 
a  similar  bill,  as  a  rider  on  a  House  bill.  I 
shall  discuss  this  parliamentary  maneuver 
at  some  length  further  09  in  my  comments. 
Mr.  Speaker,  speciflcally  this  resolution 
provides  that  upon  Its  passage  the  bill,  HJl. 
1839,  as  amended,  be  taken  from  the  Speak- 
er's table,  the  Senate  amendments  be  dis- 
agreed to.  and  the  bill  be  sent  to  conference. 
Mr.  Speaker,  this  Is  a  matter  which  is  of 
great  Interest  to  a  substantial  number  of  the 
Members  of  this  House.  It  affects  the  cattle 
Industry  of  this  country  vitally,  and  would 
attempt  to  help  them  in  a  time  of  great 
stress  to  that  industry. 

Without  discussing  the  merits  of  the  bill, 
Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  a  rather  unusual  situa- 
tion. I  hope  the  House  will  give  me  its  at- 
tention while  I  call  attention  to  the  rather 
unusual  parliamentary  situation. 

We  have  a  situation  in  the  Congress  where- 
by a  bill  can  be  passed  by  the  House  dealing, 
let  us  say,  with  the  propagation  of  bees,  and 
when  that  bill  goes  over  to  the  other  body 
the  other  body  can  add  an  entirely  foreign 
subject — say,  for  Instance,  the  general  ques- 
tion of  foreign  aid — to  that  House  bill.  Then 
the  bill  is  sent  back  to  the  House,  usually 
with  the  House  provisions  taken  out  entirely, 
and  the  amendment  for  foreign  aid,  or  what- 
ever foreign  subject  it  might  be,  left  in  the 
bill. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  a  bad  way  to  legislate, 
and  yet  it  is  something  which  has  been  done 
repeatedly,  particularly  in  the  past  few  years. 
As  a  result  of  this  the  Committee  on  Rules, 
at  the  instance  of  the  chairman,  set  up  a 
subcommittee  to  study  that  situation  and  to 
bring  in  an  appropriate  resolution  which 
would  revise  the  rules  of  the  House  so  that 
that  kind  of  parliamentary  shenanigan  could 
not  go  on.  I  happen  to  have  been  the  chair- 
man of  the  subcommittee  which  reported  to 
the  Rules  Conunlttee  the  appropriate  amend- 
ment to  the  rules  of  the  House.  The  amend- 
ment would  merely  provide  that  if  an 
amendment  placed  on  a  House  bUl  were  not 
germane  under  the  House  rules  it  would  not 
be  germane  when  it  came  back  from  the 
Senate. 

However,  we  have  been  unable  to  get  that 
resolution  out  amending  the  rules.  I  do  not 
know  why,  but  sometimes  It  has  proven  ad- 
vantageous, I  BVispect,  to  those  who  want  to 
use  It.  I  recall  at  one  time  there  was  a  minor 
bill  for  the  relief  of  some  school  district  out 
In  Missouri  passed  by  the  House  and  the 
other  body  put  a  whole  civil  rights  bill  onto 
that  relief  bill  and  sent  it  back  here  to  the 
House.  I  say  it  Is  an  abominable  thing. 
That  practice  should  not  be  p\irsued,  but 
there  is  nothing  we  can  do  about  It  as  long 
as  the  powers  that  be  condone  the  practice. 
Now,  what  does  this  do?  This  resolution 
woiild  take  this  Senate  amendment  to  the 
House  bill  and  send  it  to  conference. 


S  \ 
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Let  m*  ifty  very  frankly  again  that  an 
effort  WM  made  lo  the  Committee  on  Rulea 
by  some  of  lu  who  are  very  much  Intereated 
In  getting  come  relief  for  the  cattle  Industry 
to  adopt  a  rule  that  would  accept  the  Senate 
amendment.  Tou  aee.  some  of  us  wanted  to 
uae  this  procedure  ourselves  this  time.  I 
being  among  them.  It  all  depends  on  whose 
ox  la  being  gored,  you  understand,  but  the 
prsMJtlce  U  atlll  bed.  So  we  wanted  to  use 
this  gimmick  or  rule,  rather,  to  take  the 
bill  from  the  Speaker's  table  and  agree  to 
the  Senate  amendments,  which  would  pur- 
portedly give  the  relief  to  the  cattle  people 
that  they  crave:  namely,  some  limitation 
upon  Import*. 

Aa  I  aald.  I  am  dlacusslng  the  parliamen- 
tary situation  rather  than  the  merits  of  the 
bill. 

Now,  that  effort  failed  In  the  Committee 
on  Rules.  On  the  contrary,  the  resolution 
before  tis  today,  the  resolution  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Arkansas,  the  distinguished  and 
able  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means  (Mr.  Mills ],  is  before  us  to  send 
it  to  conference. 

I  want  to  say  with  equal  candor  again 
that  If  I  thought  that  the  best  interests 
of  the  cattle  people,  of  the  cattle  Industry. 
would  be  served  by  following  out  that  origi- 
nal plan,  I  would  ask  you  here  today  to 
vote  down  the  previous  question  and  permit 
US  to  amend  the  reaolutlon  by  taking  the 
Senate  amendments,  agreeing  to  them,  and 
therefore  passing  the  bill.  However,  there 
are  two  reasons  why  we  are  not  going  to  a.sk 
that.  Primarily  r  am  not  going  to  ask 
that  because  there  Is  a  provision  In  the  Sen- 
ate amendments  which  says  that  that  bill 
would  not  be  operative,  would  not  be  effec- 
tive, during  a  national  emergency  declared 
by  the  President.  I  do  not  know  how  that 
got  Into  this  bill,  but  it  is  In  there,  and  the 
fact  Is  that  we  are  In  a  national  emergency 
now  which  was  declared  by  President  Tru- 
man In  the  Korean  war  situation.  We  are 
still  In  It,  and  I  am  advised  by  those  who 
are  learned  In  the  law  and  the  parliamentary 
situation  that  this  emergency  provision 
would  nullify  the  provisions  of  the  Senate 
bUl. 

This  being  true,  we.  who  are  Interested 
In  trying  to  obtain  some  relief  for  the  cattle 
Industry  from  these  foreign  Imports,  have 
reluctantly  come  to  the  conclusion  that  our 
only  course  Is  to  adopt  the  present  resolu- 
tion and  send  the  bill  to  conference  TTiose 
representing  the  Industry.  I  am  Informed, 
agree. 

The  distinguished  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means,  the  author  of  this 
resolution  we  are  considering,  the  gentleman 
from  Arkansas  [Mr  Mills  , .  ho^*  advised  many 
of  us.  the  majority  leader  and  others  inter- 
ested, Including  myself,  that  U  this  resolu- 
tion Is  adopted,  that  ha  will  take  it  tu  confer- 
ence and  do  his  lev^l  best  to  work  lU'.  some 
bill  that  the  cattle  industry  could  live  with. 
some  kind  of  comprimi.se.  'lomethlng  that 
could  be  signed  by  the  President. 

But  so  f AT  aa  this  humb.e  Member  of  the 
House  Is  concerned  and  one  who  is  very 
much  Interested  in  getting  the  desired  re- 
lief. I  do  not  see  any  other  curse  to  follow 
except  to  send  It  to  conference. 

Mr.  MoNAGAH.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  CoLMSB.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
Mr.  MoHACAN.  As  I  understand,  although 
this  bin.  HR.  1839.  purports  to  apply  to  wild 
animals  and  wild  bJrd$,  what  we  <vre  consid- 
ering at  the  present  time  has  nothing  what- 
soever to  do  with  that  subject  at  all;  Is  that 
correct? 

Mr.  COLMXB.  Except  that  the  whole  matter 
will  be  In  conference  when  the  bill  gf)e8  to 
conference.  I  tried  to  explain  a  moment  ago 
that  entirely  foreign  substances  were  placed 
in  this  bin.  I     I 


August  12 

The    SPEAKER.      Is    there  oble«.». 
to   the  request  of  the  gentleman  w 
Mississippi?  **«a 

There  was  no  objection 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.    Mr.  Speaker  i  • 
Interested  in   the  debate  in  the  Jh* 
body  on  yesterday  relative  to  amVnrt" 
ments  I  offered  to  the  economlc^ry!;/ 
tunity  bill  and  which  the  House  adopSd" 

A  letter  from  the  Department  of  jm 
tlce  was  placed  In  the  Record  interoret" 
ing   the   scope   and   Intent  of  the  twn 


amendments.    Additionally,  there  was 

ne    that    In    this   Instance   we   ore   making   a      disCUSSion  on  the  floor  purporting  to  nr  * 
t-ry  special   exception   wholly    In   opjMDsltlon      vide  a  legislative  history  of  the  lana,,. 
o  that  policy  that  applies  t*..  manufacturing      contained    in    t.hP    lnv«)fv   ^o.v,  ~^^«« 


Mr.  MoNACAN  Essentially  what  we  are 
considering  Is  the  quota  system  to  be  im- 
posed on  the  ImjHjrts  of  meat' 

Mr   CoLMER.  That  Is  right 

Mr  MoNAOA.v  Mr  Speaker,  I  would  like 
to  say  Uj  the  k?entlenuin  that  apart  from  the 
lncrea,se  m  cost  that  mii<ht  come  and  the 
effect  -)n  other  countries  in  the  w<_»ria  with 
whom  we  are  trying  to  deal  at  the  present 
time,  the  thing  that  roruerns  :ne  Is  the  fact 
that  2  years  <igo  we  voted  here  to  set  up  a 
new  policy  on  tnide  We  decided  we  were 
going  to  take  away  special  tretitment,  we 
were  not  going  to  do  anything  except  to  ap- 
ply this  law  across  the  board  It  .seems  Uj 
m 

V 

to  .ua.  poncyLnat  applies  to  manufacturing     contained  Hi  the  loyalty  oath'^r^r 

Industries  and  other  enterprises  and   I   per-      menLs  ^^J'^'-j    uatn   amend- 

.s.inal'.y  see  no  retison  for  doing  it.  _ 

Mr     Mills    Mr     Speaker,    will    my    friend        J-^  ^^  Interesting  tO  note.  Mr.  Speake- 

from  Mississippi  yield  to  me?  ^"^t.   the   Justice   Department  did  not 

Mr  coLMER   uf  course,  I  yield  to  the  dis-  Contact  me   relative  to  the  scope  and 

tinguished  t;entieman  from  Arkansas.  intent    of    the    amendments.    Purther- 

Mr   Mills.  I  know  my  friend  can  answer  more,  no  Member  of  the  Other  body  con' 

the   question     In  order   to  keep   t.iie   Issue  tacted  me  With  reference  to  this  mattpr' 

vr'tfr/n  ?*"i°'^  '^r  "T"-  '*."'^'  '''"'"*  ^'""^  At  the  time  the  two  amendments  wer. 

Ml.ssis.-,lppl  h.is  pointed  out.  It  Is  not  at  the      offprpri     a    mainrifv    r>f    tv,o    tr  . 

moment  the  Issue  of  the  merits  or  demerits  ?°^.'^°.'  .?  "^.^JO^ltj  of  the  House  had 
of  any  amendment,  the  Issue  Is  whether  or 
not  the  House  will  permit  this  matter  going 
to  conference,  to  see  If  some  resolution  ciui 
be  had  of  it  that  would  be  In  accord  with  the 
wishes  of  the  House  Is  not  that  the  Issue.' 
Mr  Colmer  If  the  gentleman  Is  asking  me. 
permit  me  to  say  that  that  Is  what  I  was 
trynu:  tj  lead  up  to.  and  It  Is  the  only  Issue 


involved  Let  me  add  further.  If  I  may. 
that  I  also  understand  that  the  distinguished 
kjentleman  from  .Arkansas.  If  he  does  not 
succeed  In  brlnt;lng  something  hack  that 
would  be  acceptable  the  House  'aUI  he  giv- 
en an  oppt)rtunlty  under  the  rules  of  the 
HoiLse  Uj  pass  judgment  on  that,  and  as  to 
whether  or  not  the  Senate  amendment  should 
be  adopted 

Mr  Mills  Mr  Speaker,  will  my  friend,  the 
gentleman    fmm    Mississippi,    yield? 

Mr  COLMER  I  yield  to  the  gentleman  fmm 
Arkansas 

Mr  Mills  The  gentleman  from  Mississippi 
earlier  stated  my  position  with  which  I  am 
In  complete  accord 

Mr.  Sfieaker,  I  want  to  make  It  clear,  not 

only  to  the  gentleman  from  MLssLsslppl  but 
to  all  of  the  Members  of  the  House,  that  I 
would  not  be  recommending  to  the  House 
that  this  or  any  other  matter  kr.  >  to  c.>nfer- 
ence  If  I  were  not  going  to  conference  with 
the  sincere  Intention  of  trying  to  accomplish 
legislation 

It  may  be.  If  I  am  appointed  a  conferee 
and  If  the  others  who  normally  represent 
the  House  on  these  matters  are  appointed 
conferees,  that  ue  will  be  unable  to  resolve 
this  matter  at  all  Tliat  dtjes  nr.t  mean  that 
this  matter  would  be  left  In  conference,  be- 
cause I  have  assured  the  maJ.Tlty  leader  <<t 
the  Htu-se  and  I  have  a.s6Ured  the  minority 
leader  of  the  Hou.se  and  many  others  that 
there  will  be  a  conference  report  returned  to 
the  House  on  this  subject  matter  on  which 
the  House  will  pass  Judgment  Whether  the 
House  wants  It  ur  not  will  be  up  to  the  major- 
ity  of   the    Members   of    the    House 

Mr  Speaker,  there  will  be  a  conference  re- 
port, let  me  put  It  that  way. 

Mr   CoLMKR   I  thank  the  ^'entleman. 


LOYAI.T\'  AMENDMENTS  TO  THE 
ECONOMIC  OPPORTLT^ITY  BIU. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  Mr  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimou.';  consont  to  address  the  Hou.sp 
for  1  minute  and  to  revl.'^e  and  extend 
my  remarks. 


limited  the  Lime  for  debate.  As  a  con- 
sequence. I  had  but  a  few  seconds  to 
explain  the  amendments. 

For  the  Record  and  as  a  part  of  the 
legislative  history.  I  would  like  to  state 
that  the  Justice  Department  has  placed 
a  rather  narrow  construction  on  the 
amendments.  I  feel  that  the  Justice 
Department  has  correctly  construed  the 
purpose  of  my  first  amendment.  The 
second  amendment  was  intended  to  ap- 
ply to  every  individual  who  received  any 
monetary  consideration,  directly  or  in- 
directly, from  the  Treasury  of  the  United 
States  during  the  course  of  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act 
of  1964. 

Section  616  applies  to  every  title  of  the 
bill.  Section  616  l.s  applicable  to  any 
loan  or  grant  to  any  individual  partic- 
ipating under  the  authority  of  this  act. 

It  was  my  intent  and  purpose,  as  the 
author  of  the  amendment,  to  have  sec- 
tion 616  apply  to  an  adult  education 
prutrram,  a  community  program,  a  work- 
study  proeram.  or  any  other  kind  of 
{>r(>«ram,  if  the  individual  receives  mon- 
ftary  remuneration  which  emanated  di- 
rectly or  indirectly  from  the  Federal 
Government  Any  individual  receiving 
.'salary  from  a  nonprofit  private  or  pub- 
lic auency.  the  funds  of  which  were  ob- 
tained in  whole  or  In  part  from  the  Fed- 
eral Government  under  authority  of  the 
Economic  Opportunity  Act  of  1964.  would 
bt^  subject  to  the  provisions  of  section 
616.  Of  course,  an  institution,  private 
corporation,  or  public  agency  would  not 
have  to  file  an  affidavit:  but  if  any  em- 
F)loyee  thereof  receives  his  salary,  In 
whole  or  in  part,  traceable  to  the  Fed- 
eral Government  under  authority  of  the 
Economic  Opportunity  Act  of  1964.  he 
would  have  to  file  an  affidavit  as  pro- 
vided in  section  616.  That  is  the  intent 
and  purpovse  of  my  amendments. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  like  to  obsene 
that  an  Assistant  Attorney  General  of 
the  United  States  and  two  Members  of 
the  other  body  do  not  have  the  author- 
ity or  resix)nsibillty  of  interpreting  U.S. 
statutes.  That  is  the  function  of  the 
Federal  Judlciarj'. 


196J^ 

grop  CERAMIC  TILE  IMPORTS 
jir.  PHILBIN.     Mr.   Speaker.  I  ask 
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The  manner  In  which  he  reported  to 

his  colleagues  and  the  generosity  with 

Mr    pwii^^-'-     ""•  ^•-»' — :;-•  -  —    which  he  gave  credit  to  all  the  members 

,,_aniinous  consent  to  address  the  House    ^j  ^^  committee  was  typical  of  the  man. 

i"«"— ._...„  „^H  fr.  r<.vi.QP  und  extend        ^^^^^^^^  ^^         ^^^  ^^^  reason,  might 


for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 

°^Th!°^SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
jilassachuselts? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr  PHILBIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
neatly  concerned  with  the  great  and  in- 
rreasing  threat  being  posed  for  our  en- 
htp  domesUc  ceramic  tUe  industry  and 
uc  faithful  workers  by  the  flood  of  cheap 
foreign  imports  of  tile  now  pouring  into 
this  country  at  an  alarming  and  steadily 
augmented  rate. 

in  a  conference  today  with  representa- 
uves  of  this  great,  very  useful  industry, 
I  learned  in  considerable  detail  of  the 
dire  conditions  developing  in  this  in- 
dustry as  a  result  of  growing  cutthroat 
competition  from  overseas. 

It  is  the  sad  fact  that  glazed  wall  tile 
imDorts  increased  at  the  rate  of  16  per- 
cent a  vear  between  1960  and  1963  and 
figures  for  1964  show  them  to  be  increas- 
ing at  a  much  higher  rate. 

Since  our  own  U.S.  industry  depends 
upon  wall  tile  sales,  the  rapid  conquest 
of  our  domestic  markets  is  not  only  wid- 
ening import  price  advantages,  but  is 
causing  and  threatening  the  loss  of  many 
jobs  of  American  workers,  driving  more 
and  more  small  tile  Arms  out  of  business 
and  stifling  the  prosperity  and  well-be- 
ing of  American  local  conununities. 

In  the  light  of  these  present  and  devel- 
oping dangers.  I  am  strongly  protesting 
the  situation  confronting  our  ceramic 
tile  industry  to  the  President.  Governor 
Herter  and  other  appropriate  officials  of 
the  Government  urging  that  it  Is  essen- 
tial to  the  best  interests  of  the  United 
States  that  glazed  wall  tile  be  placed 
among  the  commodities  reserved  from 
tariff  cuts  during  the  GATT  negotiations. 

In  addition,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  propose  to 
take  every  other  action  that  I  deem  nec- 
essary and  advisable  to  take  to  prevent 
further  deterioration  and  perhaps  the  ul- 
timate collapse  of  this  valuable  tile  in- 
dustry that  is  making  such  sizable,  com- 
mendable contributions  to  our  economy, 
our  workers,  and  the  American  people. 

I  earnestiy  hope  that  this  Government 
will  take  appropriate,  effective  action  in 
this  important,  critical  matter  as  soon 
as  possible  and  thus  move  to  render  a  real 
service  to  the  country  and  its  best 
Interests.  

MILLIONS  WILL  LIVE 

Mr.  O'BRIEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks. 

Tlie  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  reauest  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  O'BRIEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  dis- 
tinguished gentleman  from  Alabama 
(Mr.  Roberts!  submitted  to  the  House 
this  week  a  r^sum6  of  the  Important  leg- 
islation handled  during  the  88th  Con- 
gress by  the  Subcommittee  on  Health 
and  Safety,  of  which  he  is  chairman. 


have  stood  on  the  housetops  to  boast  of 
accomplishments  which  radiate  through- 
out our  land  and  Into  every  home. 

Mr.  Speaker,  millions  of  Americans. 
some  of  them  as  yet  unborn,  will  live 
better,  longer  lives  as  the  the  result  of  the 
work  here  of  the  gentleman  from  Ala- 
bama, Kenneth  A.  Roberts. 

All  of  us  have  little  moments  of  our 
congressional  service  which  we  prize. 
My  collection.  Mr.  Speaker,  includes  two 
White  House  pens,  one  used  by  the  late 
President  Kennedy  to  sign  into  law  HR. 
12,  designed  to  provide  assistance  in  the 
construction  of  schools  of  medicine, 
dentistry,  osteopathy,  public  health,  and 
other  health  professions,  and  to  provide 
loans  for  students  of  medicine,  dentistry. 
and  osteopathy,  and  the  other  used  by 
President  Johnson  to  sign  into  law  the 
so-called  clean  air  bill. 

Is  It  not  significant  that  one  of  the  last 
major  bills  signed  by  Mr.  Kennedy  and 
the  flrst  major  bill  signed  by  President 
Johnson  arrived  at  the  signing  place 
largely  through  the  efforts  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Alabama? 

There  are  many  other  bills  In  this  area 
which  might  be  mentioned,  but  sufifice  to 
say  that  few  men  in  all  our  history  were 
and  are  entitled  to  greater  public  grati- 
tude than  Is  the  gentleman  from  Ala- 
bama, Representative  Roberts. 

Our  Divine  Savior  said.  "Blessed  is  he 
who  gives  a  cup  of  water  in  My  name." 
Our  colleague  from  Alabama  has  given 
all  of  us,  and  to  those  who  will  come  after 
us,  far  more  than  a  "cup  of  water."  He 
has  made  It  possible  for  them  to  live 
longer  and  live  freer  from  disease  and 
accident.  . 

We  know  him  as  a  modest  man.  It  is 
my  earnest  hope  that  he  will  accept  this 
sincere  evaluation  of  his  caliber  as  a 
Congressman  and  a  human  being  as  a 
statement  of  fact  and  not  an  invasion  of 
his  practice  of  giving  credit  to  others 
whUe  retaining  little  for  himself.  I  am 
proud  to  have  been  associated  with  him 
and  for  all  who  are  concerned  about  the 
health  and  safety  of  our  people  I  say 
much  thanks. 


1927  offers  the  most  acceptable  solution 
to  the  problems  of  the  needy  veteran. 

The  bill  will  increase  many  of  the  pen- 
sion rates  and  income  limits  of  the  ex- 
isting law.    The  forthcoming  increase  in 
social  security  payments  and  its  effect 
upon  veteran  pensioners  is  recognized 
and  solved  In  H.R.  1927.     Under  the  pro- 
visions of  the  bill,  a  65 -year-old  veteran 
will  no  longer  be  required  to  prove  that 
he  has  a  10-percent  disability  that  ren- 
ders him  unemployable  to  qualify  him  for 
a  pension.    Another  feature  of  the  bill 
permits  a  veteran  to  exclude  his  spouse's 
wages  from  employment  or  self -employ- 
ment in  computing  his  Income  for  pen- 
sion  purposes.     Heretofore,    a   working 
wife  receiving  a  modest  salary,  in  many 
instances,  prevented  her  husband  from 
drawing  a  pension  because  her  income 
was  counted  as  the  veteran's  income  for 
pension  purposes.    Most  important.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  bill  provides  a  substantial 
Increase  In  monthly  payments  for  cer- 
tain seriously  disabled  veterans. 

The  bill  is  a  good  bill  and  I  endorse  it 
most  enthusiastically. 


VETERANS'  PENSIONS 

Mr.  SCHWEIKER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Colorado  [Mr.  Brotzman]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
Record  and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr  BROTZMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  sup- 
port H  R.  1927  because  of  my  deep  con- 
cern for  veterans  In  my  district  who  are 
recipients  of  non-service-connected  pen- 
sions. I  have  had  more  than  passing 
interest  In  this  subject.  I  have  studied 
carefully  the  provisions  of  H.R.  1927  as 
well  as  the  provisions  of  other  bills  that 
have  been  Introduced  on  this  subject. 
It  Is  my  considered  opinion  that  H.R. 


HERBERT  HOOVER:    LIFE  OF 

SERVICE 

Mr.  SCHWEIKER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  Hampshire  [Mr.  Cleveland] 
may  extend  his  remarks  at  this  point 
in  the  Record  and  Include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.      CLEVELAND.      Mr.      Speaker, 
former  President  Herbert  Hoover  cele- 
brated his  90th  birthday  this  week,  and 
we  are  all  reminded  again  of  his  great 
life  of  service  to  his  country  and  the 
world.      Hoover's    distinguished    career 
includes  being  a  successful  engineer  and 
businessman,   director  of  relief   efforts 
during  and  after  World  War  I.  Secretary 
of  Commerce  under  Presidents  Harding 
and  Coolidge.  and  31st  President  of  the 
United  States.    In  later  years,  he  headed 
the  Hoover  Commission,  authored  sev- 
eral notable  books,  directed  the  Hoover 
Institution    on    War,    Revolution,    and 
Peace  at  his  alma  mater,  Stanford  Uni- 
versity, and  became  a  valued  elder  coxm- 
sel  to  statesmen.    Leading  Americans  of 
both  parties  joined   In  paying  tribute 
to  Hoover  on  his  birthday.    The  myths 
and  smears  of  New  Deal  publicists  have 
not  withstood  the  scrutiny  of  unbiased 
history.    It  Is  comforting  to  know  that 
fairness   and  perspective  are  shedding 
new  light  on  the  career  of  a  great  and 
distinguished  American. 

Because  Hoover  has  so  often  been  por- 
trayed by  demagogs  as  the  individual 
responsible  for  the  depression  and  its 
effects.  I  think  that  It  Is  appropriate 
to  Include  here  In  the  Record  an  article, 
"Hoover  as  Scapegoat,"  by  Heiu-y  Haz- 
lltt  from  the  August  17  Newsweek: 
HoovKE  AS  Scapegoat 
(By  Henry  Hazlltt) 
In  his  brilliant  and  absorbing  biography 
of  Herbert  Hoover,  published  on  August  10 
to    celebrate    the    former    President's    QOth 
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birthday,  Kufcne  Lyona  la  obliged  to  refer 
again  and  again  to  ttte  Incredible  smear  cam- 
paign launcbad  agaliiist  Hoover  In  the  early 
montha  of  tUa  administration  and  continued 
long  after  his  exit  from  public  office 

The  cami>algn.  under  the  paid  direction  of 
Charlie  Mlcbelson.  was  enormously  success- 
ful. In  hit  autobiography,  Mlchelson  after- 
ward alluded  to  "the  gloomy  occupant  of  the 
White  Houee  whom  we  referred  to  as  the 
author  of  the  depresaloo."  The  smear  stuck. 
"The  Hoover  depression"  became  an  estab- 
lished pbraee.  So  did  'Hoover  breadlines" 
and  "HoovervlUea."  The  myth  got  flrmly 
established  for  a  generation  that  Hoover  had 
thrown  the  country  Into  major  depression 
and  that  Franklin  Rooeevelt  had  balled  us 
out. 

TMK   DCtJBLt    MYTH 

The  facta  support  qelttier  the  first  nor  sec- 
ond half  of  the  myth.  The  causes  of  the  col- 
lapse and  world  depression  that  started  In 
October  1939.  go  back  years  before  Herbert 
Hoover  assumed  the  Presidency  They  are 
complex.  But  they  ean  be  summarized  as 
cheap-money  policies,  credit  expansion.  In- 
flation. And  Hoover  was  among  the  earliest 
to  combat  such  policies.  In  1925,  as  Secre- 
Ury  of  Ck>mmerce,  he  warned  in  a  letter  to 
one  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Governors 
against  "Inflation  with  Inevitable  collapse 
which  will  bring  the  greatest  calamities  upon 
our  farmera,  our  workers,  and  legitimate 
businessmen."  In  a  New  Year's  statement 
for  1926  he  warned  agalast  real  estate  and 
stock  speculation  •  »  •  with  inevitable  In- 
flation." One  member  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board,  Adolph  C.  Miller,  who  opposed  the 
cheap-money  obsessions  of  his  colleagues, 
teetifled  In  an  InterTlew  published  in  the 
magazine  Sphere  In  July  1935: 

The  Board  knew  that  Mr  Hoover,  from 
1926  on.  had  been  protesting  that  the  money 
policy  of  the  Reserve  System  was  certain  to 
bring  about  disaster  and  calamity  Mr  Hoo- 
ver before  and  after  he  took  office  was  strug- 
gling desperately  to  curb  credit  extravagance 
The  record  will  show  that  he  became  the  vic- 
tim of  a  policy  that  was  anathema  to  him  the 
whole  time  It  was  In  operation" 

When  the  depression  started,  Hoover  made 
Herculean  efforts  to  stem  It  The  most  fan- 
tastic myth  of  all  was  that  he  "did  nothing." 
A  far  more  plausible  charge  is  that  he  did 
too  much.  True,  he  made  errors  But  they 
were  not  those  for  which  he  is  p<ipularly 
blamed. 

MAUfTAINING     WAGTS 

The  most  serious  error,  in  my  estimation, 
was  to  call  together  the  leaders  !n  business 
in  November  1929,  a  month  after  the  stork- 
market  break  began,  and  urge  upon  them 
the  policies  of  not  cutting  prices,  not  cut- 
ting wages,  and  Increasing  capital  outlay 
When  there  has  been  a  collapse  in  confi- 
dence. In  demand,  and  tn  the  money  and 
credit  supply,  there  must  be  some  downw^ard 
adjustment  In  prices  and  w  i^es  If  sales, 
output,  and  employment  are  to  be  .>ustalned 
When,  under  such  clrcam»tances.  prices  and 
wages  are  Inflexible  In  a  downward  direction, 
the  result  can  only  be  spreading  unemploy- 
ment 

But  the  doctrine  of  maintaining  or  even 
Increasing  money  wage  rates,  to  increase 
purchasing  power."  has  now  become  New 
Deal.  Pair  Deal.  Keyneslan,  Hellerlou5  gospel 
But  the  great  "error"  for  which  the  New 
Dealers.  Keyneelans.  Hellerltes,  and  fiscal 
revolutionists  blame  Hoover  Is  trying  (  unsuc- 
cessfully) to  balance  the  budget  I  doubt 
that  this  was  an  error.  la  any  case  none  of 
Hfxjver's  opponents  at  the  time  thought  so 
On  the  contrary.  It  was  the  deficits  and  the 
spending  that  Franklin  R.xjsevelt  de- 
nounced. The  E>emocr8tlc  platform  pledged 
a  budget  annually  balanced 

It  Is  constantly  forgotten  that  the  worst 
disasters  In  the  Hoover  admlnl.stratlon  came 
In  the  last  4  months,  after  hu  election  de- 
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feat  and  befure  KDK  l(x>k  office,  when 
Hoover  was  p^jwerless  and  F  OR  refused  to 
deny  rumors  that  he  meant  to  take  the 
country  off  the  gold  sUndard 

The  final  myth  is  that  Roosevelt  slopped 
the  depression  In  his  first  two  terms, 
chronic  deficits  were  combined  with  massive 
unemployment  Only  our  entrance  Into 
World  War  II  "soUvU  "  the  problem 


MINUTEMEN    GUN    CLUBS    RECEIVE 
FEDERAL  SUBSIDIES 

Mr  WELTNER  Mr  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  coiisent  that  the  Kentleman 
from  Texas  !Mr  Gonzalez  1  may  extend 
hLs  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter 

The  SPEAKER  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Georgia? 

There  was  no  objection 
Mr.  GONZALEZ      Mr    Speaker,  thou- 
sands   of    Mlnutemen    have    joined    the 
National  Rifle  Association  In  order  to  get 
free  weapon.s  and  ammunition  from  the 
Defense  Department  and  because   their 
dues  support  the  associations  campaign 
against  passage  of  legislation  restricting 
the  posse.ssion  and  use  of  firearms.     As 
a   result   the   number  of  gun   clubs  has 
doubled   in   the   last    few   years,    as   has 
member.ship    in    the    NRA       These    and 
other    illuminating    fact^    were    brought 
out   m   a    recent   newsstory   in  the  New 
York    Times    by    Lk^iald    Janson.      The 
story  by  Mr  Jan.son.  dated  August  1  and 
printed  in  the  Times  on  August  6.  com- 
pletely  substantiates   and    supports   the 
charges  I  have  been  making  about  this 
extremist,  .self-styled  guerrilla  organiza- 
tion, the  Mlnutemen.  since  last  January. 
Mr.  Janson's  story  con.sists  of  an  inter- 
view with  Robert  B   DePugh.  the  fanatic 
leader  of  the  Mlnutemen      It  is  a  valu- 
able account  of  the  .sinister  and  twisted 
motives  of  one  would  be  terrorist,  and 
it   illustrates   in    dramatic    fashion    how 
the  resources  of  the  Federal  Crovernment 
are  being  subverted  by  those  who  would 
destroy  this  Government 

The  program  by  which  free  weapons 
and  ammunition  are  distributed  to  gun 
clubs  afBIiated  with  the  NR.^  was  cre- 
ated by  Contrress  in  1903.  Its  purpose 
was  to  promote  skill  in  the  use  of  fire- 
arms. Thus  the  National  Board  for  the 
Promotion  of  Rifle  Practice  was  estab- 
lished, and  its  implementing  agency, 
the  office  of  the  director  of  civilian 
marksmanship. 

If  there  is  reason  for  continuing;  this 
60-year-old  program,  then  at  least  it 
ouKht  to  be  adequately  controlled.  I 
have  stated  on  numerous  occasions  that 
this  program  Is  being  handled  loosely, 
and  that  as  a  result  of  this  loose  han- 
dling the  Federal  Government  is  mak- 
ing It  po.ssible  for  extremist  organiza- 
tions to  obtain  free  guns  and  ammuni- 
tion. They  do  this  by  simply  forming 
local  gun  clubs,  affiliating  with  the  NRA. 
and  applying  to  the  Department  of  the 
Army — which  handles  the  program— 
for  their  Federal  subsidy  How  does  the 
Department  of  the  Army  or  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  know  whether  or 
not  a  local  gun  club  ls  made  up  of 
Mlnutemen  or  some  other  collection  of 
extremists  and  fanatics''  They  do  not 
know     How  does  the  Department  of  the 


Army    or    the   Department  of  rw»«^ 
know  whether  or  not  the  free  amn^f,^ 
tlon    it    distributes    is    beiir  5S?T 
target  practice,  stored  in  secretanunu 
nitlon  dumps,  sold  to  racists  or  rSl" 
or    shipped    to    foreign    govern^? 
They  do  not  know.     In  fact    the  rS 
eral    Government   has   no   way   in^* 
world  of  knowing  who  the  400  000  nS* 
sons  receiving  free  guns  and  ammuni 
tion  are  or  what  they  are  doing  wS," 
their   military   aid.      Those  who  cES 
that    programs    of    Federal    aid    alwav. 
bring     Federal    control     ought    to    11 
amine  this  program.     We  have  here  I 
program  of  Federal  aid  to  private  gun 
clubs  and  no  Federal  controls  whaUn. 
ever  ^^ 

But  in  this  Instance  there  ought  to  be 
some  controls  exercised  by  the  Federal 
Government.  For  the  program  is  be- 
ginning  to  run  away  with  itself,  in  my 
judgment  it  has  already  gotten  out  of 
hand.  It  is  multiplying  In  almost  geo- 
metric proportions.  In  fLscal  year  I960 
39.520.000  rounds  of  ammunition  were 
given  away  free  through  this  program 
These  rounds  of  ammunition  cost  the 
Government  $1,132,170. 

In  fiscal  year  1965  the  program  calla 
for  ammunition  giveaways  totaling  63- 
840,000    rounds    costing    $2,067,000.    in 
1959    the   value   of   weapons  and  other 
equipment  on  loan  to  clubs  enrolled  In 
the    program    totaled    $1,242,027.50.    In 
1963    this    total    was    $2,360,472.60.    In 
1959,  5,545  weapons  were  sold  to  mem- 
bers of  gun  clubs  enrolled  in  the  pro- 
gram     In  the  next  5  years  more  than 
500,000  weapons  were  sold  in  this  man- 
ner, an  average  of  100,000  guns  per  year. 
The   program    is    growing   at  a  rapid 
and  alarming  rate.     It  is  growing  with- 
out controls      Thus,  extremist  organiza- 
tions like  the  Mlnutemen  are  taking  ad- 
vantage of  it      Yet  the  attitude  within 
the  Department  of  the  Army  seems  to  be 
one  of  complacency,  if  not  indifference. 
I  wrote  to  Secretary  of  Defense  Robert 
S    McNamara   inquiring  into   this  pro- 
k'ram  as  well  as  the  surplus  and  scrap 
weapons  program      My  letter  was  writ- 
ten on  May  26.  1964.     On  July  16,  1964. 
I  received  an  answer  from  the  Depart- 
ment  of   the  Army  to  whom  my  letter 
had  been  referred  for  a  reply.     The  reply 
is  dated  July  15.  1964.     It  is  self-ser\1ng 
and    def»fnsive      Although     it    contains 
much  of  the  statistical  information  I  had 
requested,  it  is  characterized  try  the  fol- 
lowing statement: 

In  summary,  I  can  assure  you  that  these 
programs  are  conducted  with  full  reallza- 
tio:i  of  our  responsibilities  to  Insure  that 
arms  and  ammunition  do  not  fall  Into  un- 
scrupulous hands 

But  this  statement  sounds  unconvinc- 
ing in  the  light  of  the  New  York  Times 
correspondents  interview  with  Robert 
de  Pugh,  in  which  the  national  coordi- 
nator of  the  right  wing  group  known  as 
the  Mlnutemen  said  that: 

It  wa«  'a  common  tactic"  for  Mlnxitemen. 
never  disclosing  their  affiliation,  to  organlM 
or  Join  gun  clubs  In  order  to  gain  access  to 
rlfie  ran^'es  for  target  practice — 

And  that  Mlnutemen — 
Kt't   weapons  and  ammunition  free  from  the 
Department  of  Defense 
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^  T^nortment  of  the  Army  truly  Thousand*  of  Mlnutemen  have  Joined  the 
If  the  Department  01  laeAiroy  WW  i^^^n.  Mr.  de  Pugh  said,  partly  be- 
^1^  Its  responslbUlties  for  this  pro-  ^^^  ^^^  ^^^  support  the  association 
^^t  does  so  m  a  strange  unspoken,  ^^p^ig^  ^^i^at  passage  by  States  of  leg- 
unwritten  fashion.  Certainly  ine  re-  lai^tion  reetrlcting  possession  and  use  of 
^SJudbilities  have  not  been  translated  nieann. 
ff***^  ,  .  -^^  romiint.inn.<;.    There  are  m-««v. 


into  rules  and  regulations 


Membership  in  the  association  has  doubled 
There  Is  little     in  the  last  4  years.    It  now  stands  at  660,000. 


j.«  If  any.  safeguards 

"  !«,!      Onns    and    ammunition    have  Affiliated  gun  clube  have  doubled  in  number 

*"*     ic  foiling  and  will  continue  to  fall  m  the  same  period,  to  11.600.     More  than 

fallen,  is  falling  ^'^ZlJ^I'^^.r..^^  half  make  use  of  the  Army  program.    Other 


"What  do  you  really  know  about  the  State 
Senator  or  State  Representative  from  your 
district?"  It  asks.  "Ck)uld  any  of  these  men 
have  been  Indoctrinated  In  (Tommtinlst  Ide- 
ology at  some  time  In  their  career  or  past 
education?" 

"There  are  several  men  who  are  now  known 
Communists  who  once  served  as  n.S.  Sena- 
tors or  Representatives  and  were  in  all  prob- 
ability Ckinununlsts  all  the  time." 

Representative  Gokzalsz  said  the  Minute- 


^^_ Mr.  de  Pugh,  a  "lifetime"  member  of  the 

/ar'thls  point  in  the  Record  the  news  association,  said  Mlnutemen  accounted  for 
'^rv  bv  Donald  Janson  in  the  New  York  only  a  "small  part"  of  the  increase  In  mem- 
story  UJ                           -.ncA     »n«'l<-1<^<1   ••iur4niita-  harahln 


bership. 


into  the  hands  of  unscrupulous  persons     °^™g  ^e^^  j^rmed  outsld?the  assocla-     men  had  published  "a  thinly  veiled  threat 

Jke  the  Mlnutemen  and  other  extremists.     ^^^^  ■ ^-  -.-. 

With  unanimous  consent.  I  am  attach- 

,ff  at  this  point  in  the  Record  the  newt 

ir>rv  by  Donald  Janson  in  the  New  Yorh 
^«A«  AuKUst  6,  1964.  entitled  "Mlnute- 

™^    «  1^  ^nnr    the    Orowth    of    GUH         He  said  Mlnutemen  did  not  rely  on  the 
men    Help    Spur    "Jf .  ^,^°7^^    °^^^  Armye  program,  because  the  rifles  are  sub- 

Clubs.'  a  copy  of  my  letter  to^ffcretary     ^^^'^  ^^  ^  ^^  ^^  ^^  ^^  ^^^^  g^„. 

gency. 

Members  have  no  trouble  buying  all  the 
guns  and  ammunition  they  want,  he  added. 
Several  States  require  permits  to  buy  guns. 
,n  fhp  reoiv  from  the  Department  of  the  but  the  Mlssotu-lan  said  only  New  York  fur- 
?rmv  I  am  including  only  the  full  text  ther  regulated  possession  by  periodic  regl5- 
JmeleSr  without  the  exhibits:  tratlon  and  fee  "harassment."     He  charged 

mifXTXuEN  Help  Spur  the  Growth  or  Qxtn 

Clubs:   Head   of   Anti-Commxtnist  Qroxh? 
S*T8  They  Join  To  Gain  Acciss  to  Ritl* 

Banci 

( By  Donald  Janson ) 

NoasoBNE.  Mo.,  August  1,— The  number  of 


McNamara  dated  May  26.  1964,  and  a 
MDV  of  the  reply  by  the  Department  of 
Armv  dated  July  15,  1964.    Because 


the 


of  the  length  of  the  exhibits  attached 


private  gun  clubs  In  the  United  States  has 
doubled  in  the  last  few  years.  One  group 
tlist  has  made  a  contribution  to  the  prolif- 
eration Is  the  mllltantly  antl -Communist 
Mlnutemen      organization.       headquartered 

titn. 

Robert  B  de  Pugh,  national  coordinator 
of  the  right-wing  group,  said  In  an  Interview 
that  It  was  "a  common  tactic"  for  mlnute- 
men, never  disclosing  their  affiliation,  to  or- 
ganize or  Join  gun  clubs  In  order  to  gain  ac- 
cess to  rifle  ranges  for  target  practice. 

Each  Mlnuteman  Is  under  instructions  to 
Are  at  least  500  rounds  of  anununltlon  a  year 
to  malnraui  proficiency  as  a  marksman. 
Mlnutemen  believe  the  United  States  will  be 
subjugated  by  communism  by  1973  and  as 
patriots  they  must  be  prepared  to  resist  as 
guerrillas  In  "an  effort  to  restore  constitu- 
tional government." 

Finding  a  place  to  shoot  Is  no  problem 
around  Norborne,  a  town  of  950  population 
and  several  cornfields,  but  It  can  be  a  prob- 
lem In  more  densely  settled  places.  Mr.  de 
Pugh  said  gun  clubs  were  being  formed  rap- 
idly In  order  to  lease  and  reserve  land  tor 
ranges  while  land  was  still  avaUable  inr  or 
near  cities. 

The  Mlnutemen.  organized  In  small  bands 
throughout  the  Nation,  also  train  in  the 
countryside  at  night  for  the  role  they  be- 
lieve they  will  soon  have. 

Mr.  de  Pugh,  a  41-year-old  drug  mantifac- 
turer,  founder  of  the  3-year-old  organiza- 
tion, says  there  are  more  than  25,000  Mlnute- 
men now  They  are,  he  says,  "the  most  dedi- 
cated, most  active  and  best  disciplined  Amer- 
ican organization  in  the  fight  to  preserve  oxir 
constitutional   republic." 

Each  supplies  his  own  rifle,  shotgun,  side- 
arms  and  other  "survival"  equipment. 

U.8.    PROVIDES    WRAPONS 

Some,  the  Norborne  chemist  said,  get  weap- 
ons and  ammunition  free  from  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense.  This  Is  possible  through  a 
Federal  program  little  iLnown  outside  circles 
0'  gun  enthusiasts. 

The  program  was  started  In  1903  to  pro- 
mote skill  In  use  of  firearms  for  the  benefit 
of  the  Armed  Forces  In  case  of  moblUzatlon. 

Under  It,  the  Army's  director  of  civilian 
marksmanship  lends  rifles  and  gives  ammu- 
nition to  rifle  clube  aflUlated  with  the  Na- 
tional Rifle  Association. 


that    this    amounted    to    "confiscation    by 
legislation." 

GROWING  ARSENAL 

In  Mlssotu'l,  he  said,  citizens  have  no 
trouble  getting  the  necessary  purchase  per- 
mit at  the  sheriff's  office  except  In  Kansas 
City  and  St.  Louis,  where  crime  rates  are 
higher. 

St.  Loulsans  simply  cross  the  State  border 
to  Illinois  and  Kansas  Cltlans  to  Kansas,  he 
said,  and  buy  guns  without  pyermlts. 

The  arsenal  in  the  hands  of  clvlUanfl  has 
been  grovrlng  rapidly.  It  Is  now  estimated 
by  the  National  Rifle  Association  at  a  billion 
pistols,  rifles  and  shotguns  and  several  bil- 
lion rounds  of  ammunition. 

A  miUlon  mall-order  guns,  such  as  the 
one  bought  by  Lee  Harvey  Oswald,  the  ac- 
cused assassin  of  President  Kennedy,  are 
sold  In  the  United  States  annually. 

Mr.  de  Pugh  contended  that  efforts  to  re- 
quire registration  and  other  restrictive  fire- 
arms legislation  were  being  led  by  Commu- 
nists because  after  they  "take  over"  the 
United  States,  he  said,  the  registration  llste 
would   alert  them  as   to   whom  to  disarm. 

However,  some  Congressmen  doubt  whether 
all  civilians  should  be  trusted  with  the 
unregulated  use  of  arms. 

Representative  Henrt  B.  Gonzalez,  Demo- 
crat, of  Texas,  has  noted  that  On  Target,  the 
Mlnuteman  newsletter  edited  by  Mr.  de  Pugh, 
recently  warned  "Communists  and  fellow 
travelers"  that  "only  their  leaders"  restrained 
patriots  who  had  learned  to  hit  sparrows  at 
200  yards  with  a  target  rifle. 

The  newsletter  told  "traitors"  to  "beware" 
because  "even  now  crosshairs  are  on  the 
backs  of  yovir  necks." 

paO-COMMTJNISTS  LISTED 

Mr.  de  Pugh  said  his  organization  had 
flies  listing  67,000  "pro-Communlsts"  whom 
the  Mlnutemen  were  watching.  Two  months 
ago.  he  said  In  the  book-lined  office  of  his 
Blolab  Corp.  here,  the  Mlnutemen  flies  were 
cross-indexed  with  those  of  six  other  "con- 
servative" organizations. 

He  said  that  "Intelligence"  operations  were 
as  Important  as  weaponry  In  the  Mlnutemen 
program  and  that  600  periodicals  were  read 
regularly  as  an  aid  In  spotting  suspects  and 
building  the  flies. 

Why  not  leave  such  surveillance  to  the 
Pederal  Bureau  of  Investigation?  "No  law 
enforcement  agency,"  Mr.  de  Pugh  said,  "can 
watch  all  the  people  all  the  time.  The  basic 
duty  of  patriotic  American  citizens  Is  to  be 
Tlllgant  to  protect  his  country  In  every  way 
he  can." 

A  recently  Issued  Mlnutemen  booklet  casts 
doubt  on  the  loyalty  of  a  wide  range  of 
elected  officials. 


against  him  and  some  colleagues  who  voted 
against  Increasing  an  appropriation  for  the 
Hotise  Committee  on  Un-American  Activities. 

WEAPONS  SEIZED 

others  have  expressed  concern  about  some 
of  the  uses  to  which  Mlnutemen  have  put 
weapons.  When  Mr.  de  Pugh  conducted  a 
class  In  guerrilla  warfare  In  Shlloh,  111..  3 
years  ago,  sheriff's  deputies  seized  mortars 
and  machlneguns  as  well  as  rifles.  Richard 
Lauchll,  a  Mlnutemen  leader  from  Colllns- 
vllle.  111.,  was  arrested. 

Last  May  Mr.  Lauchll  was  arrested  again. 
this  time  near  Clinton,  HI.,  by  Pederal  agents 
posing  as  arms  buyers  for  Cuban  revolu- 
tionaries seeking  to  overthrow  the  Castro  re- 
gime. They  seized  a  truckload  of  bombs  and 
automatic  weapons. 

Mr.  Lauchll  is  free  on  $20,000  bond.  Mr. 
de  Pugh  says  he  Is  now  a  former  Mlnuteman. 

The  handsome,  black-haired  Mlssourlan 
said  the  Mlnutemen  were  more  Interested  In 
quality  of  membership  than  quantity  "be- 
cause we  are  training  futxire  mlllttiry  lead- 
ers." 

Mr.  de  Pugh  said  only  10  percent  of  the 
population  would  qualify  as  sufficiently  con- 
servative, patriotic,  dedicated  and  self-sacri- 
ficing for  Mlnutemen  membership. 

Seven  thousand  members  have  been 
"weeded  out"  In  the  last  year,  he  said,  for 
falling  to  measure  up.  Some  were  spies,  he 
said.  They  were  not  dropped,  simply  "Iso- 
lated." 

"When  they  found  they  were  not  being  In- 
cluded In  anything  of  Importance,"  he  said, 
"they  decided  it  would  be  easier  to  quit  and 
Infiltrate  the  John  Birch  Society." 

Mr,  de  Pugh  recently  dropped  out  of  the 
Birch  Society.  He  said  it  "wasted  too  much 
time"  on  impractical  efforts  like  Its  move- 
ment to  Impeach  Chief  Justice  Earl  Warren. 

ICOVEMXNT  IN  COLLBGES 

Mr.  de  Pugh  Is  taking  the  Mlnutemen's 
youth  movement,  which  he  considers  vital 
for  maintaining  antl -Communist  vigilance. 
Into  the  Nation's  colleges. 

Last  summer  15  college -student  sons  and 
daughters  of  Mlnutemen  were  trained  In 
counterpropaganda  techniques  to  combat 
"leftwlng  Influences"  on  their  campuses. 

This  summer,  the  national  coordinator 
said,  100  students  from  major  colleges  and 
universities  are  taking  a  6-weeks  course.  The 
classes  are  conducted  at  three  unspeclfled 
places,  one  In  the  East,  one  In  the  West  and 
one  near  St.  Louis. 

The  flrst  2  weeks  are  devoted  to  a  study  of 
"the  American  heritage,"  the  second  two  to 
Communist  propaganda  techniques  and  the 
last  two  to  counterpropaganda. 

"We  want  the  students  to  be  able  to  recog- 
nlze  Communist  agitation  for  what  It  is," 
Mr.  de  Pugh  said,  "and  use  whatever  forums 
are  available  at  their  colleges  to  counteract 
It." 

Mr.  de  Pugh,  soft  spoken  and  articulate, 
said  he  planned  to  embark  on  a  round  of 
speeches  himself  this  fall. 

The  oldest  of  his  six  children  will  enroll 
as  a  freshman  In  September  at  the  Kansas 
City  Art  Institute. 

The  de  Pugh  teenagers  already  are  well 
trained  In  weaponry.  Even  his  12-year-old 
daughter,  the  chief  Mlnuteman  said.  Is  "a 
pretty  good  shot"  after  2  years  of  rifle 
practice. 
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■  or  mi  UWmco  States. 

House     or    KEPKCSKNTATIVEa. 

WtuMnffton.  DC  .  May  26.  1964. 

Hon.    ROOKIT    8.    McNiAMAAA, 

Secretary  of  Defense, 
WasMngton,  DC 

Dkab  Mb.  Sbcbxtary:  Because  of  recent 
eventa,  I  have  Decome  deeply  c<Jncerned 
about  certain  aspects  of  the  surplus  weapons 
and  scrap  weapons  program  .*nd  the  civilian 
marksmanship  program  of  the  Defen-e 
Department. 

A  news  story  In  the  Baltimore  .Sun  dated 
May  21.  1964,  related  the  details  of  the  seizure 
of  a  stockpile  of  weApons  and  the  arre.^t  of 
an  individual  who  at  one  time,  at  least,  was 
one  of  the  leaders  of  the  "Mlnutemen."  The 
Mlnutemen.  as  yuu  may  ktuw.  is  an  ex- 
tremist armed  self-styled  guerrlllii  organiza- 
tion. The  Indlviciuai  arrested  on  May  21. 
Richard  Lauchll.  was  arrested  and  admitted 
stealing  In  1959  weapons  from  the  Madiscm, 
Ind.,  proving  ground.-i.  These  same  weapcms 
were  later  sold  to  Ciistro  revolutionaries  In 
1961  the  Mlnutemen  conducted  field  guer- 
rilla maneuvers  in  southern  Illinois  and  the 
leader  of  that  group,  Robert  de  Pugh.  de- 
clared at  that  time  chat  slmlhu-  maneuvt-rs 
had  already  been  conducted  :n  a  number  of 
other  cities  Including  my  home  city,  aan 
Antonio.  Te«. 

The  weapons  used  In  the  Mlnutemen 
maneuvers  In  1961  lneludf>d  automatic  rifles, 
machlneguns.  mortars,  and  antitank  guns 
The  weapons  seized  from  I.auchli  on  May  21 
Included  at  least  100  submachineguns.  5 
50-callber  trtpod-mounted  machlneguns.  a 
flame  thrower,  several  .lerial  b.imbs.  sever, il 
mortars,  and  numerous  automatic  pistols 
According  to  the  oew-*  story,  the  stockpile 
had  been  purchased  by  Lauchll  as  scrap  and 
then  reconditioned 

Further,  facts  I  have  learned  about  the 
civilian  marksmanship  pr'>gram  are  equally 
disturbing.  As  you  knt)W.  the  National  Board 
for  the  Promotion  of  Rifle  Practice  Ls  the 
policymaking  body  of  the  program  admini.s- 
tered  by  the  Director  of  Civilian  Marksman- 
ship. I  understand  that  thr"ugh  thi.s  pro- 
granfi  more  than  60  million  rounds  of  ammu- 
nition were  given  away  free  to  clubs  through- 
out the  Nation  belonging  to  the  National 
Rifle  Association  In  fiscal  year  1963  and  that 
In  addition,  great  cfUantltlea  of  rifles,  pistols, 
and  other  target  equipment  were  distributed 
to  these  clubs  on  a  loan  ba^ls  or  sold  at 
low-cost  negotiated  prices  I  also  understand 
that  approximately  400,000  persons  belong 
to  clube  receiving  this  Federal  subsidy 

It  is  obvious  to  me  that  through  these 
programs,  the  Defense  Department  Is  pro- 
viding private  persons  with  a  steady  stream 
of  heavy  and  small  arms  and  ammunition  at 
a  considerable  cost  to  the  taxpayer  Not  only 
is  It  within  the  realm  ut  possibility  that 
rlghtwlng  extremists  and  other  unscrupu- 
lous persons  are  obtaining  weapons  In  this 
manner,  but  the  news  stories  I  have  referred 
to  reflect  that  they  deflnltely  are 

I  am,  therefore,  requesting  from  your  ofTlce 
the  full  details  on  the  ■>rgan:zatioti  and  op- 
eration of  both  the  surplus  and  scrap  weap- 
ons program  and  the  civilian  marksmanship 
prograna.  I  would  like  to  know  exactly  who 
administers  the  surplus  and  scrap  weapons 
program:  what  safeguards  exists  to  Insure 
that  weapons  do  not  get  into  the  wrong 
hands;  how  weapons  ane  declared  surplus  and 
scrap:  what  If  anything  is  done  to  these 
weapons  before  they  are  dlsp<Tsed  of.  the 
amount  and  kinds  otf  surplus  and  scrap 
weapons  disposed  of  by  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment In  each  at  the  past  5  years,  the  original 
costs  of  these  weapons  to  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment and  the  amounts  paid  by  the  private 
purchasers  for  the  surplus  and  scrap;  and  the 
co«t  to  the  Federal  Government  for  ad- 
ministering this  program  I  assume  that  the 
answers  to  these  qutstions  will  apply  to  am- 
munition as  well  as  weapo-is 
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I  would  also  like  t*)  know  more  about  the 
civilian  marksmanship  program  Among 
other  things.  I  would  like  to  know  the  names 
of  the  members  of  the  National  Board  for  the 
Promotion  of  Rifle  Practice  and  which  of 
these  persons  belongs  to  the  National  Rifle 
Association,  the  number  and  types  of  rounds 
of  ammunition  given  away  through  this  pro- 
gram and  the  cost  Uj  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment ftir  each  of  the  past  5  years,  the  num- 
ber iii.A  types  of  wea{>.ns  and  other  etpilp- 
ment  loaned  to  clubs  belonging  to  the  NRA 
through  this  program  for  each  i.;f  the  piust  5 
years,  the  original  cost  to  the  Federal  0<jv- 
ernment  of  these  weaptjns  and  equipment; 
the  nimiber  and  types  of  weapi)iui  and  other 
equipment  sold  through  this  program  during 
the  past  5  years  and  the  original  est  of  these 
guii.s  <ind  equipment  Uj  the  Feiler.il  (iov- 
ernmen'.  the  number  and  types  if  weapons 
given  tiway  through  this  program  during 
the  p.vst  5  years  and  the  original  cost  to  the 
Federal  Government  of  these  guns  and 
equipment.  According  to  testimony  received 
by  the  House  Committee  on  Appropriations, 
the  National  B<iard's  request  for  funds  for 
fiscal  year  1965  Is  8485,000  for  operation  and 
maintenance  I  would  like  U)  know  the 
amounts  t'xiH'nded  by  the  national  board  for 
operation  .md  maintenance  for  each  of  the 
past  5  years 

I  believe  you  will  understand  my  grave 
concern  that  weapons  may  be  going  to  the 
wrong  persons,  particularly  at  this  time  of 
proliferation  of  extremist  organlZiitlons  ad- 
vocating everything  from  subversion  to  as- 
sitsslnatlon. 

For  your  information  I  have  enclosed  copies 
of   recent  speeches  I   have   delivered    In   the 
H'  'Use  ■  III  thl.>  subject 
Sincerely  yours. 

He.sry  B  Gon/jU-ez 

Department  <>r  the  .^rmy. 

Wa<h\-igtori.  D  C  .  July  15.  1964. 
H  •::     Henry   B    Gonzalez. 
//",,,■  i_if  R>-jrrfirntatllcf 

De.\r  Mr  Gonzalez:  The  "i  i  lOflJ  llf  the 
.\rmy  has  a*ke<l  me  to  reply  to  your  Inquiry 
addressed  to  the  Secretary  of  Defense  c<in- 
cerning  the  Department  of  the  Army  surplus 
weapons  program  and  the  civilian  marks- 
manship program  conducted  by  the  National 
Board  for  the  Promotion  of  Rifle  Practice 

The  Federal  Property  and  Admltilstratlve 
Services  Act  of  1(40,  as  amende<l  i  .Act  of 
June  30,  1949.  63  Stat  377.  40  U  S  C,  471.  ct 
.seq  I  ,  assigned  the  responsibility  for  the 
supervision  and  direction  over  the  disposi- 
tion of  excess  and  surplus  Federal  property 
to  the  Administrator  of  General  Services. 
TTie  Administrator  has  delegated  to  the  Sec- 
retary of  Defen.'ie  the  responsibility  for  the 
dlsposltlrm  uf  excess  and  surplus  property 
generated  by  the  Department  of  Defense 

The  Secretary  of  Defense  has  established 
the  Defense  Supply  Agency  (DSA)  and  as- 
sUned  responsibility  to  the  Director  for  the 
administration  and  supervision  of  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  i  DOD  >  excess  and  sur- 
plus property  dlsp-isal  program  The  mili- 
tary services  are  responsible  for  the  coordina- 
tion In.  dissemination  of.  and  Insuring  com- 
pliance with  DSD  approved  policies  and  pro- 
cedures Issued  by  DSA  The  DSA  .ilso  oper- 
ates the  Defense  Surplus  Sales  Offices  which 
sell  surplus  material  located  In  the  conti- 
nental United  States 

The  military  services  declare  small  arms 
weajions  surplus  after  the  decision  has  been 
made  that  the  Items  are  obsolete  and  or 
they  are  no  longer  required  by  the  services, 
or  that  there  Is  no  foreseeable  military  as- 
sistance program  requirement;  or  that  the 
material  is  unserviceable  and  uneconomical 
to  repair 

Iixstallatlon  c<,)mmander8  app<)lnt  a  prop- 
erty disposal  officer  (PDOi.  In  writing  The 
PDO  Is  respoiLslble  for  the  receipt,  nccount- 
Ing.   storage,   reporting,    and   disposal   of   ex- 


cess and  surplus  property  through  redu.Hw. 
tlon.  transfer,  donation,  sale,  abandoBnJf"" 
and  destruction.  "^naooiaeiu^ 

The    Department    of   Defense   selU  niM 
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iu-ms  weapons  through  one  of  three  sunT' 

1/ed  meth.xls    Through  the  sale  of  a  J^' 

able  rifle  or  pistol  to  a  member  of  tl^W*" 

tlonal  Rifle  Association;  through  the  rwi^J" 

lug     of     properly     mutilated     unservw!^ 

pieces    Uj    the    DSA    for    sale    as    scran 

through  ret<ill  or  comfietltlve  sales  (onl,  f* 

we:tpons    .vife   to   flrei    in   the  case  of  l^ 

mercl.Uly    available   small    arms,  such  as^ 

caliber   rifles,   shotguns,   and   bolt  action  ft. 

c^iber  rifles  ^  ^0 

A  small  portion  of  our  overall  program  in 

volves  donations  of  weapons  to  veterans  » 

ganlzatlons       The    l.iw   provides  that  recol" 

nlzed    itnd    approved    veterans   organlzatJ^ 

m  ly    obtain    by    donation    certain    iterai  of 

condemned  or  obsolete  combjit  type  materUi 

f'»r  cerem  nilal  purptwes.  which  material  in 

eludes    b..;t    action    rifles  suluble  fur  flrinl 

blank  ammunition  only  ^ 

DOD    Instruction    4160  15     (table    2i    r« 

quires  that  prior  to  the  sale  of  surplus  weap-' 

ons    .IS    scrap,    the    responsible    Department 

mutilate     ( domlllUirl/e    all    automatic    a.id 

semlauu>matic       machlneguns.      rifles     and 

pistols,   revolvers,   and   all  other  small  anw 

and  survival  weapons    except  shotguns  hav- 

Ing  a  barrel  length  of  18  Inches  r«r  more,  and 

bolt    iictlon    hand    operated    rifles   having  a 

biurel   length   of   18   inchee  or  more  and  ig 

Inches  or  more  If  the  caliber  of  the  rlHe  u 

0  22  or  smaller.     These  weapons  are  disposed 

of  by  retail  or  competitive  sale  as  mentioned 

In    the    preceding   p.u-.i^aph      It   should  be 

noted    that    under   certain    c<.)ndltlons  small 

.trnis  nuiy   bo  sold   without  demilitarization. 

e  g  .  siiUw  to  State*  and  political  subdlvlHona 

and   s.ilefi    to    friendly    foreign   govermnenti. 

All   unservice^ible  animunltlon  and  weapooi 

.ire  demilitarized  and  sold  as  scrap 

Scrap  generated  a*  .i  result  of  mutilation 
of  small  arms  Is  intermingled  with  other 
ferrous  scrap  for  dls;x»;al  The  PDO  then 
reports  this  scrap  Uj  the  appropriate  Defenie 
Surplus  Sales  Office  iDSSOi  for  .sale  by  the 
competitive  bid  method. 

The  Army  is  Uie  only  agency  authoriwd 
to  sell  small-arms  ammunition  and  small 
anjis  U)  members  of  the  National  Rifle  Asso- 
ciation as  individuals  ( 10  US  C  4308(a)  (5| ), 
SiUes  are  m.ide  in  accordance  with  rules  and 
regulations  reci>nimended  by  the  National 
B<iard  for  the  Promotion  of  Rifle  Practice 
and  approved  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Anny. 
The  cost  of  the  complete  demilitarization 
prr-gram  for  the  Defxartment  of  Defense  for 
the  flrst  three  qu.arters  of  fiscal  year  19«4 
was  $16  8  million,  representing  only  the  cost 
of  iictual  demlllUirlzatlon  of  arms,  ammuni- 
tion and  Implements  of  war.  This  figure 
di>es  not  Include  the  property  disposal  of- 
ficer's costs  or  the  Defense  Surplus  Salet 
Office  costs  relating  directly  to  the  disposal 
of  scrap  or  .serviceable  weapons. 

A  breakdown  of  the  sales  and  donations  of 
various  small  arms  over  the  last  5  years  and 
the  Government  costs  for  such  weaponi 
is  shown  in  table  3  Table  4  depicts  the  num- 
ber and  types  of  weapons  (small  arms  as  well 
as  crew-.served  weapons)  disposed  of  as  scrap 
in  the  years  1962-64  and  the  estimated  dollar 
value  of  such  scrap  sales.  Records  for  1960 
and   1961  are  not  available 

It  should  be  emphasized  that  the  only 
place  In  which  weap<')ns  such  as  machine- 
guns,  mortars,  etc  ,  appear  In  these  data  li 
as  .scrap  It  Is  the  policy  of  the  Department 
of  Defense  to  properly  and  thoroughly  de- 
militarize all  such  weapons  before  disposal 
With  reference  to  that  portion  of  your 
Inquiry  concerning  activities  of  the  National 
Board  for  the  Promotion  of  Rifle  Practice 
(NBPRPt.  Information  Is  forwarded  In  the 
form  of  enclosures  as  follows: 

Tab  5,  AR  930-16.  which  outlines  the 
ml.ssions  and  responsibilities  of  the  NBPRP 
and    Its   Implementing  agency,   the  OfBce  of 


Director     of     Civilian     Marksmanship 

'^^■«  Roster  of  Board  Members.  Indl- 
"^  tho«e  who  are  National  Rifle  Assocla- 
"^^^S^  members.  Of  the  15  military 
"°"  Jrfon  the  Board.  8  are  members  of  the 
■"^  „.i  Rifle  Association.  However,  mem- 
'^:\n^^e  NRA  Is  not  a  criterion  for 
^ntment  of  these  members  of  the  Board. 
»PP°'°  ^  in  any  other  way  considered  In 
JJJlr  appointment  to  serve  as  a  board  mem- 

'^U    7     Tabulation     In     detaU     of     the 

Joiint  types  of  rounds,  and  cost  of  ammu- 

Sn  required   to  support  of   Board's  pro- 

\Z\  that  ammunition  costs  are  based  on 
?!Zinition  prices,  prevailing  at  the  time  re- 
!Xmenls  were  established.  For  some 
Ltst  a  large  part  of  this  ammunition  has 
!^' provided  from  surplus  World  War  II 
^k»  having  an  actual  value  less  than  that 
which  must  be  used  for  budget  purposes. 

Tab  8.  Inventory  listing  types  of  weap- 
ons and  other  equipment  on  loan  to  clubs 
enrolled  In  the  DCM  for  each  of  the  past  5 
Tears  Variations  In  price,  by  year,  are  occa- 
sioned bv  differences  In  prices  prevailing  at 
those  times.  Inventories,  procedures,  and 
records  required  to  be  maintained  in  1960 
and  1961  account  for  major  differences  shown 
on  the  Inventories.  Bayonets  and  cartridge 
belts  are  furnished  only  to  schools  maintain- 
ing a  corps  of  cadets  (other  than  ROTC)  ex- 
ceeding 40  m  number.  Inventories  are  ac- 
cumulative; ic..  the  1964  Inventory  reflects 
the  total  balance  of  Issues  and  turn-Ins  for 
all  preceding  years. 

Tab  9  Tabulation  showing  the  number 
and  types  of  weapons  sold  through  the  E>CM 
program  during  the  past  5  years.  Costs  to 
Oie  Oovernment  are  based  upon  1945  price 
information  Weapons  sold  through  the 
DCV.  In  most  cases,  were  procured  by  the 
Government  prior  to  1945,  and  In  some  cases, 
prior  UJ  World  War  II.  Sale  of  these  Items. 
which  were  In  excess  of  military  require- 
ments has  resulted  in  a  return  of  $9,187,588 
to  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States.  Had 
these  weapons  not  been  sold  through  the 
DCM  programs  (except  for  the  M-1  rifle 
which  Is  a  current  service  weapon)  a  sub- 
suntlal  portion  of  the  remaining  weapons 
would  normally  have  been  mutilated  and  sold 
as  scrap  under  current  Defense  policies. 

Tab  10  Summary  of  amount  spent  by  the 
Board  for  operations  and  maintenance  for 
each  of  the  past  5  years. 

The  moneys  appropriated  by  the  Congress 
tor  operation  and  maintenance  of  the  Board 
are  used  for  such  things  as  personnel  com- 
pensation and  benefltB;  travel  and  transpor- 
tation (Board  members,  and  teams  repre- 
senting the  United  States  In  international 
competition,  such  as  the  Pan  American  and 
Olvmplc  games:  rent,  communications,  and 
utilities;  maintenance  and  repair  of  office 
equipment  and  facilities;  engraving  and 
maintenance  of  trophies;  and  office  supplies 
and  materials.  Complete  details  of  the 
Board  s  budget  are  provided  the  Senate  and 
House  Appropriations  Committees  annually 
as  a  part  of  the  President's  budget. 

The  funds  appropriated  by  the  Congress 
are  not  used  for  the  acquisition  of  weapons 
and  equipment  In  support  of  the  Board's 
program  except  for  ammunition  (tab  7) 
and  a  limited  number  of  standard  military 
targets  for  use  In  firing  qualification  courses 
with  ammunition  Issued. 

In  summary.  I  can  assure  you  that  these 
programs  are  conducted  with  full  realization 
of  our  responsibilities  to  Insure  that  arms 
and  ammunition  do  not  fall  Into  unscrupu- 
lous hands.  The  Board  for  the  Promotion  of 
Rine  Practice  has  a  long  and  unblemished 
record  of  supporting  rifle  marksmanship  by 
our  Citizens  Since  small  arms  weapons  are 
sold  only  to  NK.\  members,  as  directed  by 
law,  this  arrangement  has  served  to  insure 


making  them  available  to  the  proper  individ- 
uals while  keeping  them  out  of  the  hands 
of  criminals  and  subversive  elements  to  whom 
the  association  is  careful  to  deny  member- 
ship. The  success  of  this  screening  Is  evi- 
dent in  the  fact  that  there  Is  not  a  single 
reported  incident  of  one  of  these  weapons 
purchased  by  an  NRA  member  having  been 
used  in  the  commission  of  a  crime.  Also, 
the  Defense  Department  has  a  weapons  de- 
militarization policy  (tab  1)  which  recog- 
nizes the  need  for  security  precautions  and 
safeguarding  the  citizenry. 

In  addition  to  the  foregoing,  the  Defense 
Department  is  now  reviewing*  Its  weapons 
disposal  procedures  to  determine  means  by 
which  they  can  be  Improved.  Certain  pro- 
cedural changes  have  already  been  directed. 
and  the  Army  has  been  requested  to  continue 
the  review  in  greater  depth. 

I  trust  this  information  will  be  sufficient 
for  your  purposes. 
Sincerely, 

P.  W.  Bote,  Jr., 
Major  General,  General  Staff.  Chief  of 
Legislative  Liaison. 


THE  MILITARY  PAY  ACT  OF  1964 
Mr.  WELTNER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  [Mr.  Gonzalez]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Georgia? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  Is 
almost  facetious  to  refer  to  S.  3001,  which 
was  signed  into  law  today  by  the  Presi- 
dent, as  the  Military  Pay  Act  of  1964. 
The  vast  majority  of  those  affected  by 
the  act  will  receive  the  magnificent  pay 
Increase  of  21/2  percent  of  their  basic 
pay.  To  enlisted  personnel  that  means 
a  raise  of  from  $5  per  month  to  $12 
per  month.  Those  with  under  2  years 
of  service  get  nothing. 

Perhaps  the  attitude  of  those  of  us 
who  voted  reluctantly  for  this  bill  is  best 
summed  up  in  the  words  of  one  of  the 
members  of  the  subcommittee  of  the 
House  Armed  Services  Committee  which 
held  hearings  on  it  on  July  22, 1964.  This 
Member  stated  in  that  hearing: 

"I  hate  to  vote  for  this  crummy  bill, 
but  I  guess  I  v,411  have  to."  Truer 
words  were  never  spoken.  The  bill  offers 
crumbs  to  the  dedicated  men  of  this  land 
of  plenty  who  serve  in  the  armed  serv- 
ices. 

On  June  29,  I  introduced  H.R.  11819, 
to  Increase  subsistence  allowances  for 
members  of  the  armed  services  from  the 
present  starvation  levels  to  $75  per 
month.  This  is  a  moderate  and  a  rea- 
sonable proposal.  I  urge  my  colleagues 
to  consider  it  seriously.  For  it  is  later 
than  we  think.  Even  now  military  per- 
sonnel are  becoming  disgruntled,  dis- 
satisfied, and  disenchanted  with  the 
Government  that  asks  so  much  of  them 
and  gives  so  little. 

The  Air  "^orce  Sergeants  Association 
today.  August  12.  published  an  "Open 
Letter  to  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States"  by  taking  out  a  full  page  ad  in 
the  Air  Force  Times.  The  more  than 
10  000  men  which  belong  to  this  organi- 
zation point  out  in  their  letter  that  we 
In  Congress  have  recently  raised  our  own 


salaries  by  33^3  percent,  and  they  asked 
this  question: 

How  long  do  you  expect  military  men  to 
endure  on  simple  patriotism  when  the  pay 
raises  of  others  are  being  constantly  flaunted 
In  their  faces? 

These  men  are  not  asking  for  bonuses, 
or  handouts,  or  crumbs.    They  are  ask- 
ing for  justice,  no  less  than  they  are 
entitled  to.     They  are  asking  for,  and 
they  deserve,  just  and  fair  compensation. 
With  unanimous  consent  I  am  inserting 
in  the  Record  the  "Open  Letter  to  the      / 
Congress  of  the  United  States"  of  the  ^ 
Air  Force  Sergeants  Association. 
Am  Force  Seegeants  Association, 

San  Antonio,  Tex. 

An  Open  Letter  to  the   Congress  of  thk 

Unfted  States 
The  Air  Force  Sergeants  Association,  com- 
posed of  over  10,000  enlisted  personnel  in 
grades  E-1  through  E-9.  Is  amazed  by  the 
lack  of  vmderstandlng  shown  by  those  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  who  must  know  by  now  the 
plight  of  the  enlisted  men  of  the  mUltary 

services.  ^  _ij     _ 

The  recent  act  of  the  Senate  to  provide  a 
"morsel"  or  "something  for  the  mUltary  too" 
appears  to  be  an  act  of  conscience;  therefore, 
a  2  5-percent  pay  raise  is  proposed  as  an 
appeasement  offer.  We  should  be  thankful 
for  the  spoils.  I  suppose;  however.  It  is  accept- 
able with  heavy  heart  and  much  misgivings 
as  regards  those  of  you,  our  guardians  whom 
we  as  taxpayers  have  placed  our  trxist  in,  to 
provide  us  the  military  personnel  with  an 
equal  and  fitting  way  of  life. 

As  we  have  stated  before,  we  appreciate 
and  respect  yotu-  efforts  to  operate  our  Gov- 
ernment In  the  most  economical  manner  pos- 
sible, consistent  with  JusUce  and  falrplay. 
How  long  do  you  expect  military  men  to  en- 
dure on  simple  patriotism  when  the  pay 
raises  of  others  are  being  constantly  flaunted 
in  their  faces,  to  Include  your  own  increase 
of  33  V3  percent?  After  aU,  Congress  has  no 
difficulty  In  obtaining  adequate  personnel  to 
fill  positions.  There  Is  no  "draft"  to  compel 
men  to  serve  In  CkJngress.  Men  will  spend, 
and  are  spending  thousands  of  dollars  to  vie 
for  your  seat  In  the  forthcoming  elections. 

The  enlisted  men  are  aware  that  a  smaU 
pay  increase  was  recently  granted  them;  how- 
ever they  are  aware  that  through  the  losses 
of  foreign-duty  pay,  proficiency  pay,  and  a 
cut  in  their  subsistence,  etc..  they  did,  in 
fact,  pay  for  their  own  pay  raise,  partly  out 
of  their  own  pockets. 

As  this  association  has  stated  to  you  on 
other  occasions,  and  we  reiterate:  We  are 
convinced  that  a  just  and  deserved  pay  In- 
crease would  definitely  pay  for  itself  and  at 
the  same  time  provide  our  Nation  with  a 
more  effective  defense  team.  By  giving  the 
military  services  the  type  of  pay  increajse 
they  deserve,  and  more  than  earn  in  the 
ser^-lce  of  their  country,  the  size  of  our 
forces  could  be  greatly  reduced  within  a  few 
years  In  the  technological  defense  forces 
of  today,  mere  numbers  could  mean  waste. 
The  number  of  skilled  experienced  personnel 
available  determine  our  real  strength.  W  th 
adequate  pay,  there  ''o^l^  be  more  sUllwi 
people  and  less  recruiting,  training  and  re- 
Iralnlng  of  personnel  with  subsequent  loss  to 
civilian  industry.  Good  men  would  seek 
service  careers  and  the  necessity  for  a  Selec- 
tive Service  System  and  expensive  training 
programs  would  almost  vanish  in  compari- 
son to  the  functions  required  today. 

Millions  of  dollars  currently  spent  for  all 
aspects  of  the  procurement  program  could 
also  be  diverted  for  personnel  salaries.  With 
fewer  people  leaving  the  services  with  mini- 
mum tours  and  expensive  training  programs 
behind  them,  a  smaller,  more  highly  skilled 
force  would  logically  result. 
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Merging  Into  the  aabject  of  poverty,  which 
h&a  been  broached  many  times  In  the  paat 
year  (and  thla  sloce  the  last  pay  raise),  do 
you  feel  we  thoiird  continue  to  "force"  the 
youth  of  our  Nation  (thoee  who  cannot  by 
devious  means  get  out  of  it)  to  work  at 
slave-labor  wages?  Will  you  vote  Into  law 
another  "marginal"  pay  ralae  for  the  Armed 
Forces  and  add  Insult  to  Injury  by  not  giving 
the  enlisted  personnel,  with  under  2  years" 
service,  a  substantial  pay  raise:  other  Fed- 
eral employees  ar©  not  penalized  thusly  la 
It  so  flnn  In  your  mind  that  your  son  will 
never  serre  as  an  enlisted  man?    Did  you? 

The  Air  Force  Sergeants  Association  urges 
each  Member  of  Congress  to  delve  Into  thla 
vital  subject  without  haste  and  come  up 
with  a  realistic  pay  act  for  the  Armed  Forces. 

Yours  In  "duty,  honor,  and  country." 
B^TN-r    W     McGsHEi. 
)       National   President. 


THE  BRACERO  PROGRAM 

Mr.  WELTNER  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  [Mr.  Gonzalez!  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The   SPEAKER.     Is    there   objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Georgia? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  GONZALEZ.    Mr.  Speaker,  those 
who  have  long  observed   the  world  of 
politics  know  wen  that  rationality  and 
logic  often  play  only  a  small  part  in  the 
minds  of  some  men.     There  are  those 
who  cry  for  free  trade  for  everyone  else 
but    protection    for    themselves.    It    is 
strange  Indeed  when  one  finds  that  in 
this  country  we  have  long  demanded  pro- 
tection for  our  industries  in  the  face  of 
competition  from  cheap   foreign  labor, 
but  that  we  have  at  the  same  time  im- 
ported such  labor  and  expected  our  work- 
ers to  compete  against  that. 

Our  history  haa  seen  the  importation 
of  coolies  and  of  Indentured  servants  and 
slaves;  all  these  have  been  outlawed  for 
moral  azKl  humane  reasons.  But  still 
we  are  asking  our  farmworkers  to  com- 
pete against  the  foreign  labor  that  moet 
industry  is  protected  against,  and  that 
other  workers  have  been  protected 
against  since  the  1880's. 

It  is  ironic  to  note  that  Senator  Gold- 
w.\TER  favors  the  further  extension  of 
Public  Law  78.  and  I  think  that  Presi- 
dent Thomas  Lloyd,  of  the  Amalgamated 
Butchers  and  Meatcutters  Union,  ac- 
curately portrayed  the  Irony  of  the  Sen- 
ator's stand  in  a  recetit  letter  to  him : 

We  have  nmd  your  comments  concerning 
the  braoero  or  Meatlcan  farm  labor  Im- 
portation program.  Your  comments  show 
an  Incredible  lack  of  knowledge  about  a  pro- 
gram on  which  you  have  voted  some  half 
doizen  times  In  the  Senate 

The  Congress  has  refused  U)  extend  the 
Government  Importation  of  Mexican  farm 
workers  beyond  December  31.  1964  The  less 
than  1  percent  of  the  Nation  s  growers  who 
use  the  bracero  program  win  no  longer  have 
the  Federal  Government  supplying  them  with 
labor  They  will  have  to  depend  on  the  free 
market.  They  will  have  to  attract  labor  by 
raising  wages  and  Improving  working  condi- 
tions, as  do  all  other  Industries  operating  In 
the  free  enterprise  system  Yet  you  call  this 
•Government  meddling"  and  ask  a  'return 
to   the  bracero  program  " 

As  you  should  know,  the  Mexican  farm 
labor  ImportaUon  Is  a  Federal  Government 
program  which  prevent*  the  laws  of  supply 


and  demand  from  working  In  the  Western 
farm  labor  market  It  prevents  the  market 
economy  from  operating.  It  runs  counter  to 
the  free  enterprise  system 

If  a  ifrower  cannot  get  an  adequate  num- 
ber of  farm  workers  at  the  wa^e  rates  and 
working  conditions  which  he  offers,  he  need 
not  raise  the  wages  or  Improve  the  working 
conditions  He  simply  calls  upon  the  U.S. 
Government  to  import  braceros  from 
Mexico  and  In  mnet  cases,  he  di)e8  get  thla 
captive  labor  And  It  Is  captive  labor  since 
the  br-vcero  cannot  move  from  jL>b-to-j<.b 
or  seek  any  US  employment  other  than 
from  the  grower  or  association  for  whom  he 
was  Imported. 

In  your  statement,  you  ask  for  a  "return 
to  the  bracero  proi<ram  and  for  the  Govern- 
ment to  keep  Its  hands  off  a  relatlon.shlp 
existlnij  between  employer  and  eniplnyee 
that  has  thus  far  been  successful  "  The 
fact  U  that  with  the  Mexican  farm  l.ibor 
importation  pr'>gram.  the  Government  pre- 
vents any  need  for  a  succe.ssful  employer- 
employee  relationship  since  the  Federal 
G<n-ernment  will  supply  foreign  workers  from 
an  unlimited  reserv.jlr  of  p<_)verty  in  Mexico 
Frankly,  we  have  never  been  able  to  under- 
stand how  your  conscience  as  a  conservative 
and  how  your  str^mg  views  against  economic 
activities  by  the  Fedenl  G<-)Vprnment  permit 
you  to  support  the  Mexican  farm  labor  Im- 
portation program  It  appears  as  If  you  are 
quite  willing  to  support  Government  Inter- 
ference In  the  economy  as  long  aa  It  benefits 
corporate-type  agriculture  or  Industrial 
corporations 

\3  you  know.  Protestant.  Catholic,  and 
Jewish  church  HT-mpe.  lab<jr  orv?anlzatlons. 
civic  i^roups.  welfare  org  inlzatlor.s,  family 
farm  groups,  and  many  other  organizations 
have  strongly  opposed  the  bracero  program 
because  It  inU-rferes  with  the  agricultural 
lab<3r  market  In  order  to  depress  the  wages 
and  limit  the  J-ib  opportunities  of  US  farm 
W')rlcers  It  la  a  major  factor  In  creating 
the  miserable  wages  and  working  conditions 
In  agriculture  And  It  is  a  ma]. .r  reason  why 
US  farm  workers  are  the  most  poverty- 
stricken  the  most  depressed,  and  the  most 
exploited  group  of  workers  In  the  United 
States. 


NATIONAL    RIVERS    AND    HARBORS 
CXDNGRESS 

Mr  WELTNEIt  Mr  Sptaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  coiLsent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Mi.s>souri  'Mr  Hull]  may  extend 
hl.s  remarks  at  thl.s  p<-)int  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneou.s  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  Is  there  objection 
to  the  reque.st  of  the  gentleman  from 
Geori-v.a? 

There  wa.s  no  objection 

Mr  HULL.  Mr  Speaker,  the  Resolu- 
tions Committee  of  the  National  Rivers 
and  Harbor.s  ConKre.s.s  is  one  of  America's 
most  productive  organizations  in  tiie  field 
of  tiie  Nations  water*-ay.s.  flood  control, 
and  reclamation  The  convention,  held 
in  Washington,  this  year  was  attended 
by  471  registered  delegates  and  their 
wives  from  46  States.  Including  Ala^ska 
and  Hawaii,  the  Virgin  I.slands.  Puerto 
Rico,  Peai.  and  the  District  of  Columbia. 
Flor^'^'«  led  -Aith  71  delegates:  Texas  was 
secon^  Aith  56.  North  Carolina  was  third 
with  30.  while  Ohio  was  fourth  with  23. 

It  was  also  attended  by  several  .score 
unregistered  delegates,  guests.  vLsiUirs. 
and  representatives  of  the  press,  radio, 
and  television. 

As  chairman  of  the  resolutions  com- 
mittee. It  was  my  privilege  to  preside  over 
one  of  the  most  productive  meetings  this 
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committee  has  ever  conducted  iv 
resolutions  committee  Is  com^M 
representatives  from  every  8ectlonS»K^ 
country  and  their  occupaUonal  «S! 
clalties  represent  business,  govemm^ 
and  interested  organlzaUons  l^^\ 
these  resolutions  be  included  in  th*  pT^ 
ORD  at  this  point.  "*^' 

The  resolutions  follow: 
Report  of  the   Resolutions  Comutptw. 
THE    51st    National    CoNVENnoroTT^ 
National  Rivirs  and  Harbors  Cokqub,^ 

foreword 
Another  year  has  been  added  to  the  rm*. 
than  threescore  years  during  which  thiTT 
Jectlves  of  the  National  Rivers  and  Bju^ 
Congress  have  been  endorsed  by  the  PrMwT!! 
of  the  United  States.  ThU  la  as  It  «ho"S 
We  are  proud  of  our  contribution  to  the  aL 
velopment  and  preservation  of  our  naturii 
resources.  The  continued  proper  use  of  ^k 
basic  asset  to  our  economy  Is  an  obllmtlton 
of  all  Americans  and  our  obligation  aa  %  n« 
tlonal  organization  la  to  see  to  it  that  aotrii." 
slve  effort  on  our  part  brings  to  frultlonihi 
preservation  and  development  of  more  of  our 
resources  In  a  matter  compatible  with  our 
expanding  population. 

H.a.    0903 

The  National  Rivers  and  Harbors  Congrew 
has  not  and  will  not  relax  Its  efforts  to  avoid 
the  creation  of  new  and  serious  transporta- 
tion and  marketing  problems  such  a«  HJl 
9903  would  have  brought  about.  Thla  bill 
reported  by  the  House  Committee  on  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce,  failed  of  clear- 
ance to  the  House  floor  by  the  Rules  Com- 
mittee  The  legislation  was  opposed  on  the 
grounds  that  It  would  permit  the  rallrosdi 
to  move  goods  owned  by  them:  remove  the 
rail  rate  regulation  on  agricultural  product*, 
of  which  grain  constitutes  a  substantial  por- 
tion of  the  country's  domestic  and  foreign 
commerce,  and  reduce  from  three  to  one  the 
number  of  exempt  bulk  dry  commodities 
which  can  be  transported  In  one  tow  or  ves- 
sel Conatructlve  legislation  will  be  support- 
ed when  It  Is  in  the  best  Interests  of  shippers, 
carriers,  and  receivers,  and  not  adverse  to  the 
public  Interest. 

POVERTY    PROGRAM 

Considerable  Impetus  can  be  given  to  the 
poverty  program  If  a  reasonable  amount  of 
Federal  funds  already  appropriated  can  be 
applied  to  programs  for  water,  land,  and  rec- 
reation resource  development.  These  have 
been  Justified  as  permanent  capital  Invest- 
ments Many  of  these  projects  are  being 
planned  or  ready  for  planning  Expedlt*<l 
action  could  plBce  them  under  conatructlon. 
This  we  urge 

rr.!JERAL    LAND    AC^aUISITlON 

Large  Federal  land  acquUItlona  often  ad- 
versely affect  the  tax  revenues  of  rural  areae, 
particularly  when  such  areas  are  acquired  for 
reservoirs  In  such  counties  where  tax  Incomes 
are  low  at  best  Local  conditions  should  be  i 
cc  ■mpelllng  conalderatlon  if  these  projects  art 
t<j  serve  their  authorized  purposes  In  the 
public  Interest 

FLOOD    PLAIN    STL'DIES 

The  authorized  program  for  flood  plain 
studies  Is  a  8f)und  one  which  can  provide  the 
means  of  regulating  the  encroachment  on 
our  flood  plains  We  urge  State  and  local 
authorities  Uj  avail  themselves  of  flood  plain 
studies  and  adnpt  programs  for  adequate 
fliKxl  plain  regulation  and  appropriate  com- 
munity development  We  also  urge  Congresi 
to  provide  adequate  appropriations  so  that 
this  program  can  adequately  meet  the  needs 
for  flcHxl  plain  Information  of  our  expanding 
metropolitan  areas 

11 'MPREHF.V-^IVF    RIVJR    BA.SIN    PLANNING 

This  Coiigre.ss  supports  the  program  of 
comprehensive  planning  by  all  of  the  Federal 
agencies  concerned      By  such  a  program  we 
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-void  a  piecemeal  approach  to  the  fuU 
Mntlal  of  all  of  our  river  basins.  By  this 
LTdo  not  mean  that  basin  study  should 
••  complete  before  any  of  the  proposals  are 
Mt  into  effect.  Some  must  be  left  for  the 
ft  ture  Progress  muat  not  be  slowed  and  ac- 
i^rdlnRly  »e  suggest  Interim  approvals  of 
^hwhlle  projects  that  fit  into  the  overall 
pi»n  tor  a  basin. 

ITEM    VETO 

We  continue  to  hear  that  the  President 
should  have  authority  to  veto  Items  In  au- 
thorization and  appropriation  bills.  Con- 
-— s8  gives  thorough  consideration  to  all 
^^  in  these  bills  with  a  view  to  the  opti- 
mum development  of  our  resources.  Central- 
izing in  the  President  authority  to  consider 
-4ch  Item  lis  a  separate  bill  and  approve 
or  disapprove  would  take  from  the  Congress 
the  right  to  determine  an  appropriate  water 
r«ource  program.  Much  has  been  accom- 
plished under  the  present  system.  We  oppose 
lay  change  which  would  upset  an  adequate 
system. 

EXISTING    AGINCaS 

We  again  reaffirm  our  opposition  to  the 
creation  of  any  public  works  agency  or  De- 
partment designed  to  supplant  the  experi- 
enced agencies  now  engaged  in  water  resource 
development.  We  are  particularly  concerned 
as  to  the  consequences  should  the  Corps  of 
Engineers  be  withdrawn  from  a  field  of  ac- 
tivity In  which  It  has  been  engaged  for  more 
than  a  century  Furthermore,  the  loss  of  the 
peacetime  training  afforded  by  civil  works 
acUvltles  has  stood  us  in  good  stead  during 
all  of  our  wars  and  we  may  well  need  It 
again. 

TOLLS  ON  WATKRWATS 

The  long-esUbllshed  American  policy  of 
free  waterways  continues  to  be  under  attack 
by  those  who  knowingly  or  unknowingly  seek 
to  disrupt  our  national  economy  as  it  relates 
to  low-cost  water  transportation.  The  attack 
has  Increased  In  intensity  and  we  intend  to 
continue  our  counterattack  with  more  in- 
tensity. The  Investments  already  made  and 
planned  for  Improved  and  increased  equip- 
ment require  free  waterways  in  the  Interest 
of  avoiding  drastic  inflationary  prices  for 
products  of  our  economy.  Furthermore,  the 
huge  Investments  In  waterside  industry  made 
on  the  availability  of  free  waterway  transpor- 
tation and  Its  continued  availability  must 
have  It  to  survive.  The  extensive  develop- 
ment of  our  vast  waterway  system  is  threat- 
ened with  abandonment  or  uneconomical  tise 
leading  to  nonmalntenance  if  this  lU-con- 
celved  plan  for  tolls.  In  whatever  form  they 
may  be.  Is  put  Into  effect.  We  are  devoting 
our  best  Interests  to  methods  of  preventing 
the  downswing  In  our  national  economy  In- 
dicated by  this  plan. 

BRIDGE  HEIGHTS 

Prospective  development  in  the  field  of 
water  transportation  stemming  from  general 
navigation  requirements  and  those  related  to 
the  space  program  dictate  that  we  keep  a 
watchful  eye  on  bridge  clearances.  It  Is  the 
duty  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Army  to  approve 
bridge  plans  that  will  provide  adequate  facili- 
ties for  land  and  water  traffic.  We  urge  that 
the  Secretary  of  the  Army  reevaluate  all 
standards  for  bridge  clearance. 

H.R.  3846 

In  accordance  with  established  policy  of 
the  National  Rivers  and  Hfirbors  Congress, 
we  wish  to  record  our  opposition  to  the  impo- 
sition of  charges  by  the  Federal  Government 
for  the  recreational  use  of  navigable  waters 
of  the  United  States  and  recommend  that 
HJl  3846  be  amended  to  prohibit  charges 
far  such  use 

THE  AMERICAN  MERCHaNT  MARINV 

This  Congress  for  many  years  has  made 
known  Its  belief  In  the  great  economic  value 
of  the  American  merchant  marine  and  its  Im- 
portance  as  a  defense  arm.     The  privately 


owned  and  operated  merchant  fleet  that  has 
made  us  the  leader  in  the  trade  of  the  free 
world  must  be  strongly  supported  to  offset 
low-cost  foreign  competition.  Our  national 
EUrvival  could  depend  on  water  transporta- 
tion for  food  and  vital  materials  in  the  ab- 
sence of  land  transportation  destroyed  or 
damaged  by  nuclear  attack.  We  favor  con- 
tinuation of  adequate  Government  support 
In  order  to  provide  an  efficient  merchant 
fleet. 

The  survival  of  our  merchant  fleet  and  our 
continuance  as  a  dominant  sea  power  depend 
on  adequate  Government  support  sucaclent 
to  achieve  cost  parity  for  our  shipyards  and 
ship  operators,  combined  with  private  invest- 
ment and  initiative.  We  also  believe  that 
American  steamship  lines  should  carry  a 
larger  proportion  of  our  own  commerce  and 
the  laws  governing  the  water  transportation 
of  Government-financed  cargo  should  be 
strengthened. 


an  impediment  to  business  progress  and  pub- 
lic convenience. 

The  NARD  feels  that  every  possible  effort 
should  be  made  to  discourage  the  hotutling 
of  coin.  The  NARD  believes  HJl.  11893  will 
alleviate  the  coin  shortage  and  correct  the 
philosophy  behind  it.  We  are  very  pleased 
to  know  that  the  House  has  favorably  re- 
ported the  bill  and  that  it  should  be  passed 
by  the  House  next  week.  It  would  be  ap- 
preciated if  this  statement  could  be  incor- 
porated in  your  committee's  public  hear- 
ings on  HJl.  11893. 
Sincerely, 

WnxAKD  Simmons. 
Executive  Secretary. 


NATIONAL  ASSOCIATION  OF  RETAIL 
DRUGGISTS  INTERESTED  IN  SO- 
LUTION OP  com  SHORTAGE 

Mr.  WELTNER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentlanan 
from  Texas  [Mr.  Patman]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Georgia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr,  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of 
the  businesses  that  has  felt  the  coin 
shortage  is  that  of  the  retail  druggists. 
Drugstores  in  recent  years  have  found  it 
expedient  to  use  coin-operated  dispens- 
ing machines  for  such  tilings  as  stamps, 
tobacco,  and  soft  drinks.  These  activ- 
ities have  added  to  the  demand  for  coins 
that  normally  exists  by  means  of  the 
many  small  transactions  that  take  place 
in  the  average  day  of  the  drugstore. 

I  am  In  receipt  of  a  letter  from  my  good 
friend,  Willard  Simmons,  executive  sec- 
retary of  the  National  Association  of  Re- 
tall  Druggists,  urging  that  every  effort 
be  made  to  discourage  the  hoarding  of 
coin.  The  association,  for  this  reason, 
supports  H.R.  11893.    His  letter  follows: 

The  National  Association  of 

Retail  Druggists, 

August  7, 1964. 
Hon.  Wright  Patman. 
Member  of  Congress, 
House  Office  Building. 
Washington,  D.C. 

DxAS  Wright  :  The  National  Association  of 
RetaU  Druggists  is  a  small  business  and  pro- 
fessional organization  having  a  nationwide 
membership  that  consists  of  more  than  40.- 
000  drugstore  owners.  NARD  speaks  for 
these  family  pharmacists  on  all  legisla- 
tive matters  affecting  their  professional  and 
economic  interests. 

As  you  know,  drugstores  render  a  variety 
of  services  to  the  community.  Most  of  these 
services  involve  transactions  that  require  the 
accessible,  free  flow  of  specie  of  every  denom- 
ination. 

Beside  normal  cash  transactions,  many 
drugstores  are  equipped  with  coin-operated 
dispensers  of  cigarettes,  beverages  and 
stamps.  The  numerous  small  sales  in  drug- 
stores, coupled  with  long  hour  of  opera- 
tion, require  a  substantial  reserve  of  cur- 
rency, especially  coin. 

In  the  drugstore.  It  is  Just  as  vital  to  have 
an  unlimited  supply  of  coin  as  It  is  to  have 
ample  merchandise  to  meet  public  demand. 
Both  are  necessary  for  economic  progress 
and  stability,  and  a  lack  of  either  or  both  is 


VETERANS'  PENSIONS 

(Mr.  BECKWORTH  (at  the  request  of 
Mr.  WELTNER)  was  granted  permission  to 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter.) 

Mr.  BECKWORTH.     Mr.  Speaker,  I 
include  in  the  Congressional  Record  a 
letter  that  concerns  H.R.  174,  a  bill  I 
have  introduced — also  the  bill: 
The  American  Legion, 
Bernat  Camp  Post  No.  140, 
Longtnew,  Tex.,  July  23, 1964. 
Bemay  Camp  Post  No.  140  of  the  American 
Legion  met  Monday  night,  July  20,  1964,  and 
a  copy  of  HJl.  174  was  read  and  explained 
to  the  membership.    Dr.  N.  R.  Bachelor  made 
a  motion,  seconded  by  B.  T.  Skinner,  that 
we    instruct    Congressman    Lindlet    Beck- 
worth    to   continue   to   press   this   bill   for 
passage  because  we  are  interested  in  provid- 
ing a  pension  for  our  fellow  veterans  who 
have  been  prisoners  of  war  in  Japan. 

We  also  want  to  thank  Mr.  Beckworth  for 
his  interests  and  efforts  in  helping  veterans 
In  any  way  that  he  can.  He  is  truly  our 
friend. 

J.  E.  Druet, 

Commander. 
Mrs.  Peggy   Sapp, 

Adjutant. 

H.R.  174 
A  bill  to  amend  section  312  of  title  38,  Unit- 
ed States  Code,  to  provide  that  disabilitlee 
of   certain   veterans    held   as   prisoners   of 
war  for   two  or  more  years  by  the  Japa- 
nese during  World  War  n  shall  be  con- 
sidered to  be  service  connected 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives    of    the    United    States    of 
America   in   Congress   assembled.  That  sec- 
tion 312  of  title  38.  United  States  Code,  is 
amended   (1)    by  striking  out  "diseases"  In 
the  catchllne  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"diseases   and   disabUitles";    (2)    by   insert- 
ing   the   subsection   designation    "(a)"   im- 
mediately  before    "For   the   pvu-poses";    and 
( 3 )  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  follow- 
ing: 

"(b)  For  the  purposes  of  this  chapter  and 
chapter  17  of  this  title,  in  the  case  of  any 
veteran  who,  during  World  War  n  was  held 
for  two  or  more  years  as  a  prisoner  of  war 
by  the  Imperial  Japanese  Government  and 
with  respect  to  whom  such  Government  did 
not  meet  its  obligation  to  furnish  him  the 
quantity  or  quality  of  food  to  which  he  was 
entitled  under  the  Geneva  Convention  of 
July  27,  1929,  any  dlsabUity  of  such  vet- 
eran shall  be  held  and  considered  to  be  a 
service-connected  disability." 


JAMES  V.  BENNETT,  DIRECTOR  OP 

FEDERAL  PRISONS 

Mr.  WELTNER.    Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 

unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 

from  Illinois  [Mr.  Libonati]  may  extend 
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his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Georgia? 
There  was  no  abjection. 
Mr.  LIBONATI,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Di- 
rector of  Federal  Prisons.  James  V  Ben- 
nett, has  influenced  thousands  of  in- 
mates, upon  their  return  to  society,  to 
adapt  themselves  to  social  norms  and 
become  valuable  cltlaens  In  their  respec- 
tive communities. 

His  entire  life's  study  has  been  to  seek 
means  to  bring  about  this  readjustment, 
especially  as  to  youtJhful  first  offenders. 
Through  his  efforts  and  appeal,  the  Con- 
gress has  passed  legislation  to  accom- 
plish these  ends. 

His  writings,  speeches,  and  confer- 
ences reflect  his  eJthaustive  study  in  hu- 
man relationship  of  the  parolee  to  the 
outside  world. 

He  has  activated  reforms  that  have  In- 
stilled in  the  individual  inmate  great 
hope  and  renewed  confidence  in  his  fu- 
ture relationship  to  society.  One  of  his 
most  challenging  reforms  is  the  forma- 
tion of  a  civic  group  of  leading  citizens 
native  to  the  city.  town,  or  community 
of  the  Inmate — who  has  received  voca- 
tional instruction  or  other  skills  in  pris- 
on— to  settle  the  problem  of  employment 
and  community  Interest  before  his  re- 
lease. After  several  years'  parole  under 
good  conduct  and  satisfactory  employ- 
ment, the  entire  court  record  is  ex- 
punged. Thus,  the  first  offender  has 
retrieved  his  character  standing  in  the 
community  as  a  good  citizen.  Mr.  Ben- 
nett has  made  all  this  possible  through 
his  persistent  action  in  advocating  cer- 
tain law  reforms  before  the  committees 
of  the  Congress. 

Mr.  Bermett  Is  a  realist     He  has  had 
Inexhaustible  experience  in  the  field  of 
penology.    But  he  is  also  a  humanitarian 
who  advocates   rehabilitation   measures 
and  methods  far  beyond   the  accepted 
norms  of  some  of  his  professional  con- 
temporaries.   He  follows  the  philosophy 
of  life  that  prisoners  are  still  human  be- 
ings— that  every  Individual  with  a  will 
to  better  his  condition  in  life  will  react 
to  training  both  mentally  and  physically 
if  the  task  set  out  before  him  is  to  his 
liking.     Each  prison  has  a  board  com- 
prised of  six:h  persons  or  officials  who 
are  in  a  position  to  ascertain  these  facts 
After   entry   of  a   general    sentence   by 
court  order,  the  first  offender  is  subject 
to  a  psychiatric  examination  and  study 
of  his  background  at  the  prison  to  deter- 
mine his  mental  capacity  and  contribu- 
tory problems  due  to  his  background  and 
environment.    The  prisoner  is  counseled 
by  a  welfare  oflBcer  at  a  hearing  where  he 
expresses  his  desires  for  certain  educa- 
tional training.    He  attends  classes  and 
receives  instruction  in  his  chosen  work 
to  prepare  himself  for  life  outside  upon 
hjs  release.     Prom  time  to  time  he  ap- 
pears before  the  board— his  progress  is 
discussed  and  determined. 

The  Interest  in  his  welfare  pays  off. 
He  no  longer  is  an  outcast  without  a 
future,  and  subject  to  criminal  influ- 
ences. He  belongs  to  society  for  he  can 
produce  and  enjoy  his  share  of  the 
wealth  of  the  community  for  his  work. 


Mr.  Bennett  has  saved  the  US  Grov- 
ernment  thousands  of  dollars  in  purely 
.structural  expansion  alone  In  our  penal 
InstitutiorLs.  such  as  tht'  building  of  dor- 
mitories, mens  halls,  .school  facilities. 
shop>s.  offices  and  other  structures 
needed  for  institutional  purjKxses.  Old 
structures  have  been  mtxlernized  all 
this  accomplished  throu«h  the  building 
trade  union  in.structors  from  the  neigh- 
b<iring  areas  who  volunteer  tlielr  .serv- 
ices to  teach  the  art  of  bricklaying, 
phunblnt,'.  painting,  can'entp.-.  ct-ment 
finishers  and  electrical  workers.  Young 
mechanics  become  expert.s  on  auto- 
mobiles and  airplane  englne.s — artistry 
in  painting  oiLs.  and  so  forth,  to  say 
nothing  of  tho.sp  seeking  knowledge  In 
the  physical,  chemical  and  biological 
fields  of  science  and  fnglnt^^rlng.  Also, 
agriculture,  in  all  of  Its  farm  purposes, 
supply  the  respective  Institutions  with 
crops  and  meat.  The  prison  workers  In 
the  canning  factory  preserve  the  foods 
raised  on  the  farm 

The  refurbish.lng  and  repair  of  desks, 
chairs,  furniture  of  all  types  and  u.ses 
for  Government  agencies  are  done  by  ex- 
pert prison  trained  labor  The  large  fac- 
tory units  turning  out  furniture,  gloves. 
tools,  blankets,  towels,  sheets,  and  so 
forth,  save  the  Goveniment  millions  of 
dollars. 

And  each  prison  worker  receives  a 
stlt)end  for  his  work,  either  helping  the 
folks  at  home  or  crediting  the  money  to 
his  account 

The  Sunday  edition — August  9 — of 
the  Washington  Post  paid  a  high  tribute 
to  the  accomplishmeiit.s  of  Mr  Bennett 
as  Director  of  the  P't-deral  Prison  Sys- 
tem. Staff  Reporter  Eve  Edstrom  has 
written  an  Interesting  and  Illuminating 
article  depicting  Incidents  in  Director 
Bennett's  career  that  reflect  the  tre- 
mendous influence  that  he  exerted  In 
molding  the  future  life  of  countle.ss 
felorvs 

It  is  unfortunate  that  the  mandatory 
provision  nf  the  law  on  retirement  be- 
comes  effective    In    his   case    next   year 
His  valued  services  should   be  retained 
in  an  advisory  capacity  by  our  Govern- 
ment     The     capable     officials     serving 
under    his    direction    have    contributed 
much    to   the    success   nf    the    program. 
They  dedicated  themselves  to  the  same 
high   principles  of   prison  .standards  of 
education  to  prepare  Inmates  to  follow 
worthwhile  pursuits  In  their  dally  lives. 
Mr.  Bennett  has  taken  the  word  "hope- 
les.sness"  out  of  prison  jar^^on.     He  in- 
stilled In  manhood  a  new  look  on  life  fir- 
ing ambition  In  the  human  soul.    He  did 
what  he  believed  would  do  gO(xl  for  so- 
ciety and  the  individual  no  matter  how 
forlorn  an  accomplishment  appeared  to 
the    doubters      God    bles.sed    him    with 
patience  and  a  deep  concern  for  the  well- 
being  of  his  fellow  man      He  carried  on 
God's  work  under  the  mo.^t  dillicult  cir- 
cumstances     The  Members  of  the  Con- 
gre.s.s    salute    him    with    honor   and    re- 
spect— the   men    he    benefited    love    and 
venerate  him      The  Nation  accepts  him 
as   the   great    ".savior   of   souls."      Here. 
truly,  IS  a  saintly  man  who  carried  the 
word  to  the  prison  world. 
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A  FuKTHim  Outlook 
(By  Bve  Bdatrom) 

A  former  Leavenworth  lifer  showed  un  .t 
the  offlce  of  Federal  Prison  Director  Jam«i  V 
Bennett  one  day  with  a  sketch  for  the  jLI 
morlal  stone  he  wanted  to  cut  for  Bennett 
griive.  "' 

The  bizarre  olTer  didn't  faze  Bennett     Th 
lifer,   who  had   become  a  .succes.sfui  sculot/i! 
after    serving    25    years    for    n;urder    mnt], 
wanted  to  .shiiw  his  gratitude  to  Bennett 'or 
■•helping  mc   to  develop  my  artistic  talent- 

The  sculptor  who  has  war  memorlala  in 
two  public  parks  and  who  submitted  a  de 
sign  fur  the  Franklin  Delano  Roosevelt  Ut- 
morlal.  the  liamboyaiu  tnall  robber  who  no 
Is  a  successful  advertising  executive 
former  Alcatr.iz  Inmate  who  eventually 
p.irned  *60.00n  a  year  In  the  oil  buslnesa-l 
the.se  are  the  real  monuments  to  Bennetfi 
work  as  the  Nation's  prlsonkeeper  for  the 
last  27  years 

On  August  28,  Bennett  wUI  reach  the 
m.mdatory  retirement  age  of  7o.  But 
through  his  wrlUngs  and  his  speeches,  he 
win  continue  to  preach  that  prisoners  are 
"Individuals  with  heart.s,  lungs  and  emotions 
like  anyone  else  "' 

EIGHT   OVT   or  750.000 

This  does  not  mean  that  Bennett  is  a 
creampulT  penologist.  Despite  the  fact  that 
he  has  given  prisoners  increased  freedom,  he 
hiia  fulfilled  his  responsibility  to  protect  the 
public  from  criminals.  Of  the  750,000 
prisoners  committed  to  Federal  custody  dur- 
ing  his  tenure,  only  eight  escapees  are  still 
at  large 

Furthermore,  the  Federal  prisons  have  had 
few  major  disorders,  even  though  they  have 
been  overcrowded  and  lacked  congressional 
authorization  for  new  buildings  from  1940 
to  1960.  The  most  serlou.s  uprising  was  the 
Alcatraz  revolt  of  1946  which  cost  the  lives 
of  two  prison  guards  before  the  2-day  gun- 
ttght  ended. 

Because  Alcatraz.  whlcn  wa,s  closed  down 
In  1963  housed  the  most  hopeless  of  the 
prison  population.  Bennett  visited  there  the 
most  often  .And  even  among  longtime  In- 
mates of  "the  Rock."  he  can  point  t<i  succets 
storlp.'s 

From  the  193U's  to  the  late  1950'6.  for  ex- 
ample. Alcatraz  was  home  for  a  memt>er  of 
the  notorious  Karpls-Barker  gang  that  en- 
gineered the  kidnaping  of  a  banker  for 
$200,000  ransom  That  inmate  took  part  In 
the  kidnaping  while  he  was  AWOL  from  an 
Oklahoma  penitentiary  where  he  was  serving 
a  life  term  for  murder. 

Aft«r  a  stormy  beginning  at  Alcatraz.  he 
.settled  down  and  consistently  tried  to  tell 
younger  Inmates  that  crime  can't  pay.  In 
an  article  for  a  prison  publication,  he  said: 

"If  you  win  sN'p  and  d>)  some  honest  think- 
ing, you  win  realize  that  a  common  dltch- 
dlgger  Is  wealthlrr  than  any  of  us  for  he  ha« 
something  that  we  cannot  buy  -freedom 
with  peace  of  mind  •  •  *.  Remember:  It 
really  Uikes  neither  guts  nor  any  other  spe- 
cial ability  to  Ket  Into  prison  " 

Paroled  In  1959.  this  Alcatraz  alumnus  has 
worked  regularly  as  a  printer  and  h.is  had 
only  one  difficulty  In  adjusting  to  life  on  the 
outside.     In  a  letter   Ui  Bennett,  he  said 

"One  thing  that  Is  strange  to  me  Is  the 
supermarkets  I  buy  Uhi  many  things  when 
I  visit  them  Things  look  so  go(  d  and  dif- 
ferent to  what  I  have  seen  In  the  past" 

BUX;RAPUI(.  .^L     PROBLtM 

In  Bennett  .s  view,  it  Is  not  the  murderers, 
rapists,  and  kidnapers  who  have  been  the 
most  difficult  prl.soners.  Even  the  Infamous 
.■M  Capone  didn't  give  Bennett  loo  much 
trouble  except  for  insisting  that  Bennett  be 
his  biographer  Capone  couldn't  understand 
why  Bennett  refused,  particularly  when  Ca- 
pone offered  t<)  waive  all  movie  rights  to  hit 
;;fe  suiry  and  to  make  Bennett  the  Attorney 
OeneraJ. 
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-„,  the  orison  administrator,  Bennett  says. 

'"^nnnlvers  are  the  moit  troubleaome. 
f 'thTcate^'T.  he  places  Bernard  P.  Qold- 
^  who  thought  he  should  have  special 
^''.Zes  because  of  his  friendship  with 
SlI  dcntlal  Assistant  Sherman  Adams  dur- 
f^Tthe  Elsenhower  administration. 

ooidflne  wanted   to   conduct  buslneBS  as 

^1  from  his  prison  quarters.  co\ildn't 
"tderstand  why  he  couldn't  have  a  private 
j^eohone.     He'  lost   good    time    credits    for 

MAinlng  unauthorized  Items  from  the  com- 
^  ^rv  And  he  was  upset  because  the  Bu- 
^u'ol  Prisons  didn't  provide  a  barber  to 

(have  blm. 

But  some  inmates  with  more  poUtlCAl  In- 
fluence than  Goldttne  were  gems  In  prison. 
The  late  Kentucky  Congressman  Andrew  J. 
uav  taught  Illiterates  from  his  home  State 
how  to  read  and  write  while  he  was  Im- 
nrtsoned  at  Ashland,  Ky.  And  Boston's  late 
Mayor  James  J.  Cur  ley  never  missed  a  chance 
to  read  Shakespeare  to  his  fellow  Inmates. 

The  prison  library  soon  was  swamped  with 
requests  for  the  works  of  Shakespeare.  And 
such  lines  as  "he  jests  at  scars  that  never 
felt  a  wound"  began  to  appear  on  cell  walls 
and  m  letters  home. 

CONVICTED    THIIT   AT   8 

The  Mays  and  Curleys,  however,  are  not 
typical  of  the  prisoners  with  whom  Bennett 
has  had  to  deal.  Unfortunately,  32-year-old 
Roland,  who  recently  got  the  first  break  In 
his  life  while  in  prison.  Is  more  typical. 

The  child  of  a  mentally  retarded  mother 
and  an  alcoholic  father,  Roland  spent  his 
first  8  years  In  a  home  which  was  de- 
jcrlbed  by  a  Red  Cross  worker  as  the  worst 
ghe  had  ever  seen.  Roland  bragged  about 
killing  18  rats  In  the  kitchen  In  1  week. 

Police  charged  him  with  theft  at  the  age 
of  8  and  he  was  sent  to  a  children's  home. 
He  spent  his  teens  In  Industrial  schoolB.  At 
17.  he  enlisted  In  the  Army. 

Roland  became  Bennett's  responsibility 
after  the  youth's  military  career  was  marked 
by  Ave  summary,  three  special  and  four  gen- 
eral courts-martial.  His  varying  sentences 
touled  42  Vi  years. 

At  Alcatraz,  he  was  considered  one  of  the 
most  dangerous  men.  He  was  Involved  In 
two  fatal  stabblngs  of  Inmates  but  Juries 
acquitted  him.  Since  his  transfer  to  the 
Federal  prison  hospital  at  Springfield,  Mo., 
for  psychiatric  help,  he  has  done  well. 

On  the  day  that  President  Kennedy  died. 
Roland  was  Informed  that  his  sentences  had 
been  reduced  by  10  years  so  that  he  would 
be  eligible  for  parole  In  1973. 

In  a  letfter  to  parole  ofDclals,  Roland 
thanked  them  for  their  "extraordinary  con- 
sideration. •  •  •  I  can  only  say  that  I  won't 
let  you  down.  •  •  •  you  cannot  know  what 
It  means  to  me  to  know  someone  has  faith  In 
me  and  thinks  there  is  still  something  worth 
while  in  me." 

But  he  said  that  his  happiness  was  short- 
lived because  "I  feel  the  grief  that  passed 
throughout  the  Nation  and  the  world"  at 
the  news  of  the  President's  death  and  so 
"forgive  me  If  my  letter  of  thanks  tmd  appre- 
ciation Is  not  so  full." 
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EVER-PRESENT    REMINDER 

Bennett  Is  not  certain  that  Roland  will  be 
able  to  make  good  If  he  wins  his  release  In 
1973.  but  he  has  hope.  As  a  reminder  that 
a  prison  official  should  never  give  up  hope  on 
any  felon.  Bennett  carries  a  battered  brief- 
case made  for  him  years  ago  by  a  former 
Federal  Inmate. 

"The  man  had  a  record  dating  back  to  1933 
and  Involving  larcenies,  forgeries,  and  rob- 
beries. He  had  seen  the  Inside  of  numeroiis 
State  prisons,  such  as  Sing  Sing,  before  wind- 
ing up    In   Federal   custody   In   1946. 

When  he  was  released  In  1952  at  the  end 
of  his  term,  the  warden  was  certain  he  woiild 
be  back  again  because  there  had  been  no  In- 
dication  that   he   had  changed  his  values. 


Prison    psychiatrists    had     labeled     him     a 
psychopath. 

Yet  3  years  after  his  release,  he  was  earn- 
ing $1,450  a  month  as  the  manager  of  a 
radio  station.  He  ultimately  became  head 
of  a  chain  of  radio  and  television  stations 
and  in  1961  he  was  honored  as  1  of  20  out- 
standing business  leaders  In  a  large  southern 
city. 

A    similar    case    concerns    Morris    "Red 
Rudensky.  who,  along  v?lth  Bennett,  had  a 
signed  article  In  the  special  crime  supple- 
ment of  Harper's  magazine  last  April, 

Rudensky,  now  66,  was  first  sent  to  a  re- 
formatory at  the  age  of  8  and  never  returned 
to  his  own  home  after  that.  He  had  served 
time  for  such  crimes  as  burglary,  assault,  and 
manslaughter  when  he  was  committed  to 
Federal  custody  for  mall  robbery  at  25.  At 
the  time  of  his  sentence,  he  was  wanted  for 
escaping  from  an  Illinois  penitentiary. 

Sent  to  Leavenworth,  he  was  reported  for 
a  number  of  rule  Infractions  and  was  In- 
volved In  an  unsuccessful  escape.  Trans- 
ferred to  the  Atlanta  Penitentiary,  he  became 
Interested  In  the  prison  publication.  Under 
his  editorship,  the  Atlantlan  became  the 
outstanding  magazine  among  penal  publi- 
cations. 

PETITION  BT  INMATES 

After  Pearl  Harbor,  when  the  Federal 
Prison  Industries  expanded  greatly,  Ruden- 
sky was  Instrumental  In  stimulating  other 
Inmates  to  work  hard  for  the  war  effort. 
Rudensky  was  scheduled  for  release  from 
Federal  custody  In  1943  but  he  still  was 
wanted  In  Illinois  to  finish  his  sentence 
there.  In  an  unusual  move,  128  Inmates  of 
Atlanta  signed  a  petition  In  his  behalf. 
Sent  to  the  Attorney  General,  It  said: 
"No  little  part  of  the  credit  for  our  In- 
creased efforts  Is  due  to  Morris  Rudensky. 
If  the  p\irpose  of  imprisonment  Is  rehabili- 
tation of  the  prisoner — then  surely  there  Is 
no  question  about  Red  •  •  •.  He  has  been 
a  friend,  father  confessor  and  big  brother 
to  countless  numbers  of  us.  And,  In  a  way. 
he  is  a  symbol. 

"He  has  worked  hard  to  better  himself  and 
we're  certain  he'd  really  make  good  outside. 
And  every  one  of  us,  and  thousands  of  men 
in  other  prisons,  would  be  given  new  hope  If 
he  were  released.  If  ever  any  one  of  us  de- 
served a  break,  he  does." 

But  Illinois  still  wanted  Ru(^nsky. 
Finally.  In  1944,  when  he  was  to  be  qpnsld- 
ered  for  parole,  Bennett  wrote  to  Illinois  offi- 
cials to  say : 

"I  dare  say  that  no  Inmate  In  the  Federal 
Institutions  has  done  more  to  bring  the  In- 
mates and  staff  together  In  good  working 
relationship  than  has  Rudensky,  and  no  In- 
mate has  done  more  to  encourage  high  pro- 
duction m  our  prison  Industries,  which  are 
devoted  primarily  to  the  production  of  goods 
for  the  military  service." 

On  May  25,  1944,  Bennett  received  a  Jubi- 
lant letter. 

"I've  made  It,"  wrote  Rudensky.  "Parole, 
of  course.  For  this  break  I  can  be  most 
thankful  to  all  of  you.  -With  all  of  you  folks 
pulling  for  me,  It's  no  wonder  I  made  It. 
The  rest  Is  up  to  me  now.  I  fully  understand 
that.  I  salute  all  of  you.  You'll  hear  from 
me  when  my  D-day  comes." 


TWENTY    YEABS    A    SUCCESS 

Following  his  release,  Rudensky  went  to 
work  as  a  copywriter  for  a  major  advertising 
firm.  "Within  4  months,  Bennett  received  a 
letter  from  the  agency's  president  telling  how 
Rudensky  was  writing  copy  for  23  customers 
and  how  some  salesmen  wanted  no  one  but 
Rudensky  to  write  copy  for  their  accounts. 

For  more  than  20  years  now,  Rudensky  has 
been  a  successful  advertising  executive  and 
a  fast  friend  of  Bennett,  with  whom  he  visits 
and  corresponds  regularly. 

Another  longtime  friend  of  Bennett,  but 
one  who  Just  recently  has  taken  the  straight 
and  narrow  path,  Is  Eddie,  now  70.    In  his 


younger  days,  Eddie  was  a  topnotch  bank 
robber.  _.     ,^^ 

Eddie  had  a  theory  which  he  discussed  with 
Bennett  when  the  latter  visited  Alcatraz, 
Eddie  believed  that  the  economy  needed 
bank  robbers.  "Without  them,  he  said,  safe- 
makers,  locksmiths,  and  banks  would  go  out 
of  business.  Because  he  robbed  only  Insured 
banks,  Eddie  believed  he  should  be  allowed  to 
proceed  with  his  life's  work. 

That  theory  kept  Eddie  behind  bars  for  all 
but  15  months  of  one  31 -year  period.  And 
It  was  only  In  recent  years  that  Eddie  came 
to  realize  that  working  as  a  bank  robber 
had  another  major  disadvantage:  he  was  not 
earning  sufficient  social  security  credits. 

He  had  accumulated  four-quarters  of 
credits  In  1953  when  he  had  completed  all  his 
prison  sentences  and  went  to  work  as  a 
skilled  machinist  In  Chicago.  But  then  he 
met  an  old  friend  who  asked  If  Eddie  would 
help  him  rob  a  farmers'  cooperative  In 
Wisconsin. 

"Since  I  was  going  up  there  on  vacation 
and  I  felt  sorry  for  him,  I  told  him  I  would," 
Eddie  wrote  to  Beimett. 

HIS  WAB  ON  WASTE 

That  resulted  In  Eddie's  serving  8  years  in 
"Wisconsin  and  then  facing  2,720  more  days 
In  Federal  prison  as  a  violator  of  the  con- 
ditions of  his  1953  release. 

When  Eddie  was  back  In  Federal  custody 
In  1962,  he  Informed  Bennett: 

'T  am  In  the  central  toolroom  here  and 
do  try  to  save  the  Government  money  when- 
ever I  can  by  fixing  tools,  retrieving  dis- 
carded material  and  Invoking  the  poUcy  of 
•don't  take  more  material  than  you  actually 
need.'  Such  a  policy  does  not  always  Jell 
with  some  •  •  •.  To  be  frank,  I  cannot  and 
never  could  digest  needless  waste." 

Bennett  thanked  Eddie  for  keeping  *a 
frugal  eye  on  our  materials"  but  said  that 
he  had  hoped  Eddie's  letters  wouldn't  con- 
tinue to  emanate  from  a  penal  Institution. 

In  April  1963,  parole  authorities  released 
Eddie  under  supervision.  In  his  appeal  for 
freedom,  Eddie  had  noted  that  he  wanted  to 
work  at  least  2  more  years  to  qualify  for 
social  sectirlty  benefits  and  that,  at  his  age. 
It  would  be  difficult  for  him  to  get  a  Job  If 
he  remained  In  prison  any  longer. 

Eddie  now  has  a  Job  that  makes  use  of  his 
mechanical  ability  legally.  Bennett  hopes 
that  the  promise  of  social  seciu-lty  will  keep 
Eddie  on  the  outside  for  the  rest  of  his  "bor- 
rowed time"  beyond  threescore  and  ten. 

A    SENSITIVE    "typist" 

A  very  few  Inmates  serve  out  their  lives  In 
prison.  One  was  an  early  public  enemy  No. 
1— swaggering,  blg-talklng  George  R.  (Ma- 
chine Gun)  Kelly,  who  was  sent  to  Alcatraz 
In  the  early  1930's  for  the  kidnaping  of  an 
Oklahoma  City  oilman.  Legend  has  It  that 
he  dubbed  his  machlnegun  "The  UtUe 
Stenog"  because  he  could  write  his  name 
with  its  bullets.  He  also  Is  credited  with 
coining  the  "G-man"  label  for  FBI  agents. 

Yet  before  Kelly  died  of  a  heart  attack 
In  prison  on  his  69th  birthday,  he  wrote 
some  highly  sensitive  letters  to  Bennett.  In 
describing  Ufe  in  prison,  he  said: 

"Maybe  you  have  asked  yourself  how  can 
a  man  of  even  ordinary  Intelligence  put  up 
with  this  kind  of  Ufe  day  In,  day  out,  week 
after  week,  month  after  weary  month,  year 
after  endless  year  •  •  •. 

"To  begin  with,  these  five  words  seem 
written  In  fire  on  the  walls  of  my  cell :  'Noth- 
ing can  be  worth  this.'  •  •  •  A  man  In  prison 
cannot  keep  from  being  haunted  by  a  vision 
of  life  as  It  used  to  be  •  •  •.  At  such  times 
I  pay  with  a  sense  of  delicious  overwhelming 
melancholy  my  tribute  to  life  as  It  once 
was." 

It  Is  because  Bennett  wants  formw  pris- 
oners to  savor  life  as  It  Is  and  not  "as  It 
once  was"  that  his  major  concern  U  with 
youthful  offenders,  who  comprise  one-third 
of  the  Federal  prison  population.     He  was 
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a  chief  MTfOcate  of  the  1950  Federal  Youth 
Correctloxu  Act.  which  opened  up  a  wide 
range  of  flexible  procedures  for  dealing  with 
young  crlmlnalB.  And  now  Bennett  can 
point  to  caae  after  caae  that  shows  the 
wisdom  of  that  approach. 

A    GBAi^    SLAM     SUCCESS 

There  were,  for  example,  four  young  men 
who  hod  kidnaped  and  raped  a  young 
woman.  The  Federal  Judge  who  tried  their 
caaee  reelated  puldlc  demands  that  they  be 
dealt  with  as  harshly  as  possible.  Instead, 
they  were  committed  under  youthful  offend- 
er procedures,  with  maximum  sentences  of 
12  years. 

They  responded  bo  well  to  the  Judges  con- 
fidence In  them  that  they  were  paroled.  In 
1961,  one  of  the  four  graduated  from  college 
Two  of  them  started  businesses  with  the 
akUls  they  had  learned  at  the  Ashland.  Ky  . 
correcUonal  Institution.  And  the  fourth  has 
been  working  steadily.  Such  successes  led 
to  the  enactment  of  a  1968  law  permitting 
similar  flexible  procedures  for  adult  offenders 
By  no  means  do  all  prisoners  released  from 
Federal  Institutions  make  good,  but  more  do 
than  do  not.  It  was  Bennett's  Interest  In 
penal  research  that  lad  to  a  1958  Pord  Foun- 
dation grant  to  determine  what  happens  to 
released  Federal  prisoners.  That  study 
ahowed  that  90  percent  of  former  convicts 
have  the  intent  to  make  good  and  that  more 
than  69  percent  accomplish   their   goal. 

This  la  largely  because  Bennett  has  em- 
phasized the  treatment  of  prisoners  as  in- 
dividual since  he  began  his  Federal  prison 
career  in  1930.  He  wrote  the  legislation  that 
created  the  Bureau  of  Prisons  and  was  on 
the  orlflnal  Commission  which  made  a  sur- 
vey of  Federal  prisons  for  Congress  In  1929 
to  determine  how  the  national  prison  system 
could  be  Improved.  That  Conunlsslon  recog- 
nized that  while  Oie  chief  mission  of  the 
prisons  waa  to  protect  the  public,  protection 
could  beet  be  achieved  by  rehabilitating  In- 
mates, because  most  of  them  eventually 
would  be  released. 

All  of  the  reforms  that  Bennett  subse- 
quently Instituted  would  read  like  a  manual 
of  modem  penology.  But  Just  one  sm.'ill 
reform — removal  of  billy  clubs  from  the 
hands  of  prison  guards  1  year  after  Bennett 
became  Prlaon  Director — told  prisoners  all 
they  needed  to  know  about  Bennett. 

■BOBTSIGHTSD    NIGGAXQLINKSS 

That  oae-thlrd  of  Federal  prisoners  return 
to  crime.  Bennett  says,  is  not  so  much  their 
fault  as  It  ia  the  fault  of  society  He  says 
that  It  makes  no  sense  to  spend  •2,000  a 
year  to  keep  a  man  in  prison  and  then  give 
him  $20  on  his  release  to  the  community. 

To  be  honest,  he  emphasizes,  one  must 
have  the  wherewithal  to  live  without  resort- 
ing to  crime.  And  on  numerous  occasions, 
and  without  the  knowledge  of  the  released 
prisoner,  he  has  dipped  Into  his  own  pocket 
to  help  a  former  coavlct  while  he  waa  look- 
ing for  a  Job. 

Probably  the  most  poignant  case  of  a  pris- 
oner not  being  able  to  cope  with  his  free- 
dom waa  that  of  Roy  O  Gardner,  the  20th 
century's  Jesse  Jamee,  who  robbed  the  malls 
single  handed  with  six-guns  loaded  with 
wooden  bullets.  This  last  of  the  lone  bad- 
men  of  the  Old  West  killed  only  one  man— 
himself. 

His  prlaon  career  was  as  spectacular  as  his 
career  aa  a  gem  thief,  poet  office  looter,  train 
robber,  and  escape  artist.  In  1920.  while  he 
was  en  route  to  McNeU  Island  to  serve  25 
years  for  a  •130.000  mall  robbery,  he  escaped 
twice.  He  later  escaped  from  McNeU.  then 
participated  In  two  abortive  escape  plots  at 
Atlanta — one  of  which  Involved  the  smug- 
gling of  pistols,  nitric  acid,  glycerin,  fuse 
strips,  and  dynamite  Into  the  penitentiary. 

But  when  he  entered  Leavenworth  In  1930, 
he  became  a  model  prisoner.  He  sent  all  his 
earnings  from  his  prison  factory  work  to  his 
wife  and   daoghtar,   even   though   It   meant 


denying  himself  such   small   luxuries  as  to- 
bacco and  candy 

LFT    ME    D«)W.N    LIGHT 

When  he  waa  released  at  the  expiration  of 
his  sentence,  prison  officials  made  numerous 
efforts  to  find  him  a  Job.  but  without  any 
luck.  He  tried  lecturing  on  "crime  doesn't 
pay.'"  but  lecturing  didn't  pay,  either. 
Finally,  the  56-year-uld  Gardner  went  to  a 
funeral  director  to  make  arrangements  for 
his  burial,  explaining  that  doctors  had  told 
him   he   had   only  6  months   to   live 

He  returned  to  hla  hotel  room,  packed 
all  hla  belongings,  left  half-dollar  tips  for 
the  porter  and  maid,  hung  a  "do  not  dis- 
turb" sign  outside  his  room,  shut  himself  In 
the  bathroom  and  Inhaled  the  gas  from 
cyanide  peUeta  he  dropped  Into  a  glass 
of  acid. 

Before  he  did  this,  he  pinned  a  note  on 
the  bathroom  door  It  read  "Do  not  open 
this  door.  Poison  gas  Call  the  police  "  In  a 
note    to    newspaper   reporters,    he   said 

"Please  let  me  down  as  light  as  [x^alble 
boys.  I  have  played  ball  with  vou  all  the 
way,  and  now  you  should  pitch' me  a  slow 
one  and  let  me  hit  It.  I  am  checking  out 
simply  because  I  am  old  and  tired,  and 
don't  care  to  continue  the  struRKle  •  •  •. 
"I  hold  no  malice  toward  anv  human  be- 
ing and  I  hope  those  whom  I  have  wronged 
will  forgive  me  for  it.  •  •  •  All  men  who 
have  to  serve  more  than  5  years  in  prison  are 
doomed,  but  they  don't  realize  it  They  kid 
themselves  Into  the  belief  that  they  can 
'come  back.'  but  they  can't.  There  Is  a  bar- 
rier between  the  ex  convict  and  society  that 
cannot  be   leveled  " 

A    H.*PPT    ENDING 

But  Bennett  doesn't  believe  that  this  has 
to  be  so  One  of  the  reasons  why  he  doesn't 
Is  the  caae  of  a  former  Alcatraz  Inmate  who 
waa  paroled  In  1958  after  a  criminal  career 
dating  back  to  1933 

Bennett  waa  happy  recently  to  be  able 
to  write  him  the  following  letter  "I  am  glad 
your  new  business  l.s  working  out  so  well. 
In  the  event  you  haven't  already  heard.  I 
have  some  other  good  news  for  you.  Presi- 
dent Johnson  yesterday  commuted  your  sen- 
tence to  expire  at  once.     Congratulations" 

Bennett  undoubtedly  waa  able  to  write 
that  letter  because  many  years  ago.  while 
still  at  Alcatraz,  this  inmate  also  wrote  a 
letter,  which  said 

"These  paaslng  years  on  this  Island  have 
given  me  the  opportunity  to  take  a  Arm  grasp 
on  myself,  to  sense  my  true  responaibillty 
to  s<3clety.  to  adjust  myself  In  a  manner 
which  I  should  have  many  years  ago.  The 
deep  shame  which  I  feel  for  causing  the  many 
troubles  and  difficulties  to  many  people  is 
not  easy  to  overcome  However,  there  Is  a 
time  to  begin  anew— and  I  am  beglnnlnK 
now  " 
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the  only  remaining  Latin  nation.  whw.K 
recognized  Castro.  ™<* 

Chile's  action  in  effect  makes  her  th. 
first  OAS  nation  to  comply  with  th« 
OAS  sanctions.     This  break  repl^j^I 
another  in  a  series  of  recent  defpfthTf 
Fidel   Castro,   and   shows   that  t^^p^^I 
opinion    throughout    Latin    America 
running    against    him.    Cuba    oncp 
stanch   member  of  the   inter-Ammc.; 
community,    has    been   formally  bla* 
listed  as  a  result  of  the  Castro  reSm." 

With  Chile's  action  being  first  w?Sl 
look  to  the  remaining  three-lBoUvix 
Uruguay,  and  Mexico.  Each  of  thei 
nations  now  holds  the  Initiative  in  LaS 
America  as  psychological  pressure  buUds 
up  toward  action  similar  to  that  1m« 
taken  by  Chile.  '^^ 

Unless  these  remaining  three  nations 
follow  the  steps  set  forth  by  the  OAS 
then  action  by  that  orpanlzatlon  must 
be  taken  to  secure  compliance,  and  a 
review  of  the  membership  these  naUons 
have  In  the  OAS  would  be  in  order 


CHILE'S  BREAK  WITH  CASTRO 
COMMENDED 


Mr  WELTNER  Mr  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Florida  fMr  Rogers!  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Georgia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speak- 
er. Chile's  break  with  Communist  Cuba 
earns  praise  from  the  United  States  and 
the  other  free  nations  of  this  hemi- 
sphere Prior  to  the  recent  OrgarUza- 
tlon  of  American  States'  adoption  of 
sanctions  against  Cuba,  Chile  along 
with  Bolivia.  Uruguay,  and  Mexico,  were 


DUMPING     OF     CZECHOSLOVAK 

SHOES  IN  THE  U.S.  MARKET 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  previous  order 
of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from  Mass- 
chusetts  [Mr.  BatisI  Is  recognized  for 
60  minutes. 

Mr.  BATES.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  all  Members  may 
have  3  legislative  days  in  which  to  revise 
and  extend  their  remarks  following  my 
remarks  under  this  special  order. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mas- 
sachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection.  s, 

Mr.  BATES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  welcome 
the  opportunity  to  join  once  again  with 
my  colleagues  In  expressing  concern  for 
the  Increasing  Import  problems  of  the 
domestic  shoe  industry.  With  them.  I 
have  been  alarmed  by  the  sharp  accelera- 
tion of  foreign  shoes  entering  the  United 
States  and  the  factory  and  Job  disloca- 
tions that  It  has  caused. 

The  crisis  now  facing  the  Industry  h<i 
an  impact  on  the  entire  Nation.  To  be 
sure,  many  areas  of  Massachusetts  have 
suffered  substantial  and  persistent  un- 
employment as  a  result  of  import  com- 
petiiiop.  In  Massachusetts,  as  in  most 
other  New  England  States,  shoe  produc- 
tion is  one  of  the  largest  sources  of  em- 
ployment. But  the  foreign  trade  prob- 
lems of  the  shoe  Industry  are  felt  In- 
creasingly in  other  areas.  Pennsylvania 
Is  now  the  Nation's  largest  shoe -supply- 
ing State,  and  New  York,  Tennessee. 
Missouri.  Arkansas,  and  California  are 
major  producers  as  well.  The  list  of 
States  containing  one  or  more  shoe  fac- 
tories Is  exterxslve.  and  the  probl«n 
brought  to  your  attention  today  has  a 
substantial  Impact  on  each  one. 

There  is.  however,  a  broader  signifi- 
cance In  the  dumping  of  Czechosloyak 
shoes  In  the  U.S.  market,  a  significance 
that  transcends  any  one  Industry  and 
any  one  geographic  area.  There  appears 
to  be  a  developing  ofQcIal  climate  favor- 
able to  more  extensive  trade  with  the 
Communist  bloc  nations.  It  Is  not  my 
present  purpose  to  discuss  the  merit,  or 
lack  thereof.  In  thla  policy.    It  la  essen- 
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.,-.  however,  to  watch  closely  the  man- 
rJJ'm  which  such  trade  is  conducted, 
^  the  development  brought  to  light 
[Jlay  underscores  the  necessity  for  our 
-»tchfulnes6. 

Dumping  of  foreign  goods  Is  a  serious 
matter  whatever  the  source.  It  Is  par- 
^arly  grave  when  the  industry  In  the 
nipplying  nation  is  state  owned  and 
Site  operated.  Dumping  can  be  perpe- 
^ted  by  Industries  In  relatively  free 
market  nations  as  a  loss-leader  effort  to 
enter  the  market,  or  perhaps  as  the  re- 
jult  of  faulty  cost  accounting.  But  xil- 
timately  it  Is  necessary  for  such  indus- 
tries to  show  a  profit.  The  Communist 
state  industry  faces  no  such  need.  Par 
from  being  profit  motivated,  dumping 
can  be  produced  by  purely  political  con- 
siderations, and  losses  can  be  subsidized 
or  obscured  In  the  manipulations  of  the 
managed  economy. 

There  Is  but  one  reason  why  foreign 
suppliers  are  able  to  capture  a  stead- 
ily Increasing  share  of  the  TJS.  shoe 
market:  Foreign  labor  costs  are  sub- 
stantially lower  than  those  of  the  United 
States.  In  this  Nation,  the  average  shoe 
worker  receives  $1.97  per  hour,  including 
fringe  benefits.  In  Japan,  which  supplies 
62  percent  of  shoe  imports,  the  average 
worker  receives  40  cents  hourly ;  in  Italy, 
which  supplies  24  percent,  the  average 
hourly  employment  cost  is  56  cents.  The 
data  for  both  nations  also  include  fringe 
benefits.  Even  assuming  that  UJ3.  fac- 
tories and  workers  are  more  productive, 
they  cannot  be  four  or  five  times  more 
productive,  which  Is  what  would  be  nec- 
essary to  overcome  the  disadvantage. 

The  competitive  impact  of  employ- 
ment cost  disparities  naturally  increases 
with  the  amount  of  labor  required  to 
make  the  products  of  an  Industry.  Be- 
cause of  the  nature  of  the  process,  direct 
labor  continues  to  represent  an  unusually 
high  proportion  of  total  manufacturing 
costs,  ranging  from  25  to  35  percent. 
Notwithstanding  the  substantial  im- 
provements In  productive  eflflclency  and 
In  component  materials.  In  which  the 
U5.  Industry  has  led  the  way.  labor  con- 
tent in  footwear  will  continue  to  be  unu- 
sually high.  Fit  specifications  are  of 
paramount  importance,  as  Is  symmetry 
of  construction  In  difficult  operations, 
particularly  stitching.  Attainment  of 
these  standards  requires  visual  Judgment 
and  manual  dexterity  which  cannot  be 
mechanized. 

The  described  cost  advantage  enables 
foreign  producers  to  sell  footwear  In  the 
U5  market  at  far  lower  prices  than  do- 
mestic manufacturers  can  sell  compa- 
rable Items.  Over  the  average  of  the  in- 
dustry's product,  foreign  footwear  sells 
at  prices  15  to  25  percent  below  prices 
for  equivalent  items  of  U.S.  manufacture. 

Already  facing  market  disruption 
caused  by  low  priced  foreign  shoes  sub- 
sidized by  low  employment  costs,  the  in- 
dustry- Is  further  burdened  by  the  dimiip- 
Ing  revealed  today.  A  further  market 
depressant  Is  added  to  Its  woes. 

This  is  an  onus  which  the  Industry 
should  not  have  to  bear,  and  I  believe 
that  the  Treasury  Department  should 
take  immediate  action  to  eliminate  it. 
Even  If  we  must  accept  trade  with  Com- 


munist nations,  which  I  question,  we  dare 
not  tolerate  dumping  from  these  sources. 
I  do  not  choose  here  to  become  Involved 
with  the  legal  niceties  of  the  Antidump- 
ing Act,  I  do  state  that  to  permit  any 
dumping  by  these  nations  Is  to  be  grossly 
negligent  in  the  pursuit  of  the  Nation's 
best  interest.  The  shoe  Industry  deserves 
better  treatment  at  our  hands.  So  do 
the  American  people. 

I  suggest  it  does  not  make  sense  to  talk 
about  eliminating  poverty  on  the  one 
hand  while  we  are  creating  it  on  the 
other.  It  does  not  make  sense  to  train 
people  in  certain  skills  so  they  can  make 
a  livelihood  and  at  the  same  time  throw 
people,  already  trained,  out  of  their  jobs 
by  the  davery  of  a  Communist  economy 
in  Czechoslovakia. 

Mr.  WYMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  wUl  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BATES.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  Hampshire,  who  has  been  an 
ardent  worker  for  the  shoe  industry. 

Mr.  WYMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  New  Eng- 
land produces  32.8  percent  of  the  shoe 
output  of  the  United  States,  and  my 
State  produces  25  percent  of  that  32.8 
percent. 

In  the  first  4  months  of  1964  women's. 
misses'  and  children's  shoes  by  way  of 
imports  totaled  7  percent  higher  than 
the  comparable  period  in  1963,  and  near- 
ly 90  percent  of  these  Imports  were  from 
Italy.  In  the  last  9  months  of  1963  im- 
ports were  up  24  percent  over  the  previ- 
ous period. 

There  were  31  shoe  manufacturer  fail- 
ures in  the  United  States  and  Canada, 
11  in  New  England,  In  1963. 

Based  on  statistical  studies  and  other 
information,  the  best  information  we  can 
get  shows  a  profit  margin  in  the  leather 
and  allied  products  businesses  of  about 
1.2  percent  of  sales,  which  is  so  low  as  to 
discourage  continuing  In  business.  In 
1960  leather  and  allied  products  were 
third  from  the  bottom  of  manufacturing 
industries  listed.  On  the  last  report,  for 
1963,  they  were  at  the  bottom,  the  least 
profitable  manufacturing  industry. 

I  wish  to  ask  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts:  How  can  we  obtain  re- 
lief against  this  type  of  condition  which 
is  putting  many  Americans,  including 
the  largest  employer  in  my  district,  out 
of  work  in  this  country? 

Mr.  BATES.  As  the  gentleman  knows, 
we  have  attempted  to  get  voluntary 
quotas  from  foreign  countries.  Subse- 
quent to  a  meeting  we  had  at  the  White 
House  a  group  of  individuals  in  the  trade, 
with  the  blessing  of  our  Government, 
proceeded  to  Italy  in  an  endeavor  to  in- 
duce the  exporters  from  Italy  to  make 
certain  adjustments  and  to  develop  cer- 
tain quotas.  At  the  moment  the  results 
of  that  visit  have  not  been  ascertained. 
That  is  one  way  in  which  it  could 
be  done.  Another  way,  of  course,  would 
be  for  the  President  to  issue  an  Execu- 
tive order. 

Mr.  WYMAN.  We  have  not  gotten 
any  action  by  way  of  a  volvmtary  im- 
position of  quotas  from  Italy  or  other 
countries? 

Mr.  BATES.  No.  I  wish  we  could 
say  that  we  had  achieved  something, 
but  unfortunately  at  this  date  I  carmot. 


Mr.  WYMAN.  What  is  the  hotirly 
wage  rate  pGiid  for  a  shoe  worker  in 
Italy?    Does  the  gentleman  know  that? 

Mr.  BATES.  Yes.  In  Italy  the  aver- 
age worker  receives  about  56  cents  an 
hour,  and  that  includes  all  the  fringe 
benefits. 

Mr.  "WYMAN.  Could  the  President  of 
the  United  States,  imder  the  Trade  Ex- 
pansion Act,  by  quotas  limit  the  Imports 
so  as  to  help  our  industry? 

Mr.  BATES.  Yes.  As  the  gentleman 
knows,  we  are  endeavoring  to  get  an- 
other meeting  with  the  President  to  see 
what  can  be  done  in  that  regard. 

I  thank  the  gentleman  for  asking  those 
pertinent  questions.  We  are  most  fortu- 
nate to  have  his  aid  in  this  crucial 
battle.  The  gentleman's  keen  mind  and 
fighting  heart  are  valuable  assets  in  our 
cause. 

Mr.  BURKE.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BATES.  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  Massachusetts 
[Mr.  Burke],  a  member  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Ways  and  Means,  whose  work  is 
so  renowned  with  respect  to  the  Recipro- 
cal Trade  Act  and  particularly  because 
of  his  efforts  to  promote  the  shoe  indus- 
try of  New  England. 

Mr.  BURKE.  I  thank  my  colleague 
from  Massachusetts,  and  I  commend  him 
for  the  outstanding  job  he  has  been  do- 
ing not  only  for  the  shoe  industry  but 
also  for  many  other  industries  which 
find  themselves  facing  the  same  problem. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  is  well  known,  a  great 
many  Members  of  this  House  have  been 
increasingly  concerned  with  the  impact 
of  imports  on  the  Nation's  shoe  manu- 
facturing industry.  A  new  and  striking 
development  which  has  come  to  my  at- 
tention further  underscores  the  sound 
basis  for  this  concern  and  adds  to  the 
rapidly  accumulating  evidence  of  the  dis- 
regard of  foreign  suppliers  and  their  gov- 
ernments for  the  problems  of  this  in- 
dustry; It  adds  also  to  the  hopelessness 
many  feel  for  reaching  a  voluntary  solu- 
tion. 

The  latest  aggravation  is  the  dumping 
of  Czechoslovak  shoes  on  the  Ameri- 
can market.  The  significance  of  this 
practice  lies  not  only  in  its  Inunedlate 
impact  but  in  its  blueprint  usefulness  for 
the  numerous  other  foreign  suppliers — 
of  other  products  as  well  as  shoes — who 
are  unquestionably  similarly  inclined. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  UJ3.  shoe  manufac- 
turing industry  is  composed  of  1,300  fac- 
tories located  in  38  States  and  more  than 
260  congressional  districts.  Together 
with  supplying  and  supporting  industries. 
It  provides  jobs  for  320,000  employees  a 
total  annual  payroll  of  over  $1  billion. 
Its  importance  to  the  economy  is  also 
evidenced  by  yearly  sales  of  approxi- 
mately $41/2  billion. 

In  this  light,  it  is  not  difficult  to  under- 
stand why  so  many  of  us  are  concerned 
with  its  economic  health.  An  industry 
such  as  this,  vridely  dispersed,  composed 
largely  of  small-to-medium-sized  com- 
panies, and  generating  sizable  employ- 
ment and  sales,  is  especially  important 
to  the  Nation's  economic  welfare.  More- 
over, in  many  towns  where  its  factories 
are  located,  it  offers  the  principal  and 
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often  sole  source  of  income  and  employ- 
ment; the  closing  of  the  shoe  plant  Is  the 
obituary  note  to  the  history  of  the  town. 
But  this  Industry  and  its  workers  in 
many  areas  now  face  just  such  a  catas- 
trophe and  the  direct  cause  is  imported 
shoes.  Between  1955  and  1963.  footwear 
Imports  increased  nearly  l.lOO  percent, 
resulting  In  a  market  penetration  for  the 
latter  year  of  over  13  percent  of  domestic 
production. 

While  domestic  production  remained 
relatively   constant,    the    U.S.    industry 
suffered  a  total  absorption  of  its  normal 
grrowth  by  foreign  shoes.     During   the 
same  period,  employment  has  declined 
and  the  yearly  loss  of  job  opportunities 
now  exceeds  35.000.    But  from  my  own 
experience,  the  statistics  revealing  lost 
jobs  do  not  tell  a  complete  story.    Under 
pressure  from  Imports,  many  plants  have 
been  uprooted  from  one  section  of  the 
country   and   have   moved   to   another, 
where  lower  wages  prevail.    The  impact 
on  the  abandoned  communities  and  the 
employees  who  once  held  these  jobs  is 
self-evident — factories    are    moved    but 
the  people  are  not     Thus  the  contri- 
bution to  poverty  of  shoe  imports.     In 
the  State  of  Massachusetts,  the  once- 
prosperous  shoe   and   textile   towns   of 
Brockton,  Pltchburg,  Lawrence.  Haver- 
hill, Lowell.  New  Bedford,   Springfield. 
Chicopee,    Worcester.    Leominster,    and 
others  are  now  areas  of  substantial  un- 
employment. 

This  rapidly  deteriorating  .situation  ha.s 
understandably  caused  the  alarm  shared 
by  many  of  us.  In  1963.  235  Members 
of  this  House  and  $3  Members  of  the  Sen- 
ate petitioned  President  Kennedy  to  take 
steps  for  the  relief  of  the  domestic  shoe 
industry.  In  October  a  Erroup  of  Con- 
gressmen and  Senators  accompanied  bv 
representatives  of  management  and  la- 
bor, met  with  President  Kennedy.  We 
found  him  similarly  concerned  with  the 
problem  and  anxious  to  initiate  certain 
steps  which  would  offer  the  industry  some 
assistance.  This  sprins,  the  conpres- 
slonal-lndustry  sroup  conferred  with 
President  Johnson.  We  were  pleased  to 
report  that  President  Johnson  was 
equally  Impressed  with  the  gravity  of  the 
situation  and  equally  ready  to  take  steps 
to  insure  the  healthy  survival  of  the  do- 
mestic shoe  Industry  and  to  give  it  a 
fair  opportunity  to  share  in  the  Nation  s 
growth. 

We  had  hoped  that  the  severe  market 
disruption  suffered  by  the  industry  and 
the  numerous  expressions  of  widespread 
legislative  and  executive  concern  would 
have  made  an  Impression  on  our  foreign 
suppliers.  We  had  hoped  that  they  would 
recognize  that  it  1$  in  their  interests  in- 
dividually, as  well  ae  ours,  and  in  the 
Interest  of  orderly  world  trade  in  foot- 
wear, to  encourage  their  governments  to 
enter  into  multilateral  negotiations  pro- 
viding an  nations  with  a  fair  share  in 
the  world's  markets  and  preventing  the 
destruction  of  any  Large  .segment  of  a 
nation's  Industry.  This  hope  was  not 
realized. 

In  June,  a  delegation  of  leading  U.S. 
shoe  manufacturers  and  labor  leaders 
traveled  to  Milan.  Italy,  to  discuss  the 
chaotic  state  of  the  world  footwear  in- 
dustry with  their  Italian  counterparts 
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and  to  urge  a  multinational  govem- 
ment-to-government  conference  to  de- 
velop a  solution.  Thry  were  accom- 
panied by  Senator  Edmind  S  Mlskie, 
of  Maine,  representing  the  235  Concress- 
men  and  33  Senators  who  signed  the 
petition  to  President  Kennedy. 

It  might  have  been  expected  that  the 
representatives  of  the  Italian  shoe  man- 
ufacturing industry  were  willing  to  dis- 
cuss rationally  the  overwhelming  prob- 
lems facing  the  US  industry,  the  rami- 
fications of  this  problem  on  their  own 
future  position  in  the  I'.S.  market,  and 
the  desirability  of  intergovernmental 
meetings  for  voluntary  .solution.  But, 
they  did  not  even  want  to  talk  to  our 
representatives.  They  probably  would 
not  have  talked  at  all  had  a  Member  of 
Congress  not  been  present. 

This  cold  shoulder  treatment  is  what 
we  often  face  in  seeking  voluntary  solu- 
tions to  our  problems  in  foreign  trade. 
We  as  a  nation  are,  and  have  always 
been,  expected  U)  take  a  sympathetic 
view  of  oversea  economic  difficulties. 
But.  as  in  so  many  other  trade  areas, 
the  principle  of  reciprocity  does  not 
apply. 

Dumpmg.  as  is  well  known,  is  funda- 
mentally nothing  more  than  a  familiar 
price  discrimination  practice  whereby 
foreign  suppliers  offer  merchandise  in 
the  US.  market  at  less  than  they  .sell 
like  merchandise  in  their  own.  or  third 
nation  markets.  The  inevitable  result 
of  such  discrimination  is.  of  course,  arti- 
ficially causmg  injury  to  industry  in  this 
country 

Consider  just  two  examples.  The 
man's  shoe  which  I  am  holding  was 
made  in  Czechoslovakia  and  is  offered 
at  .S3. 50  per  pair,  fob.  New  York,  duty 
paid.  This  comparable  .shoe  of  domestic 
make  sells  at  $7  15  per  pair  wholesale — 
more  than  twice  the  price  of  its  Czech 
counterpart. 

As  another  example,  notice  these  two 
hunting  boots.  The  light-colored  one 
is  Czech,  the  other  American  They 
represent  a  US  price  disadvantage  of 
$6.12  versus  $4  06  per  pair. 

I  shall  have  these  .shoes  and  others 
in  my  office  and  welcome  any  Members 
who  are  concerned  to  come  and  .see  for 
themselves  the  dangerous  situation 
which  is  developing.  By  inspecting 
these  shoes  as  I  have  you  will  .see  the 
equally  high,  if  not  superior  quality  of 
the  Imported  footwear,  which  never- 
theless .sells  at  such  a  rldiculou.sly  low 
price  that  our  industry  simply  caimot 
compete 

Considering  all  the  productive  factors 
involved — labor,  material,  and  design — 
it  is  in  my  opinion  impo.ssible  that  the 
Czechoslovak  shoes  could  be  offered 
anywhere  in  the  world  at  the  prices  for 
which  they  are  sold  here.  It  is  equally 
Impossible  that  comparable  shoes  could 
be  manufactured  in  third  nations  and 
offered  in  such  nations  at  these  prices 
with  the  hope  of  making  a  profit 

The  source  of  this  problem  is  In  part 
inherent  in  trading  with  Communi.st-bloc 
nations,  and.  in  fact,  in  trading  with  any 
nation  where  Industry  is  state-owned  and 
state-OE>e rated.  Many  factors  may  con- 
tribute to  the  condition  whereby  dump- 
ing Is  fostered  and  directed  as  an  inte- 


gral part  of  supervening  state  poUcv  n 
may  be  that  dumping  Is  called  for  bv  t»^ 
lltical  considerations  to  stimulate  t£ 
artificial  growth  of  an  industry  which  th! 
government  feels  should  be  a  substanS 
part  of  the  managed  economy  DumnhT 
may  also  be  dictated  as  a  means  of  gS? 
ing  acceptance  in  a  rapidly  expand 
market  such  as  ours,  where  coiwumen 
might  otherwise  be  relutcant  to  purcW 
goods  from  bloc  nations,  i  shouldnot 
have  to  remind  Members  of  this  Hou* 
that  Communist-bloc  dumping  in  the 
U.S.  market  can  also  be  motivated  br 
more  malignant  considerations  as  well 

Whatever  the  cause,  the  situation 
which  I  commend  to  your  attention  to 
day  has  dangerous  Implications  for  all 
domestic  industry  and  calls  for  immedi- 
ate action.  Doubtless  the  volume  of 
shoes  unported  from  Czechoslovakia  Ig 
not  at  the  present  time  comparable  U 
the  penetration  from  Japan  and  Italy 
As  I  have  described  at  some  length, 
however,  the  U.S.  shoe  manufacturing 
Industry  has  already  suffered  too  much 
injury  from  foreign  competition  to  suffer 
this  additional  burden  through  the  un- 
fair competitive  act  of  dumping,  it 
would  be  Ill-advised  for  us  to  be  compla- 
cent and  shrug  that  the  overall  Impact 
of  dumped  entries  might  not  amount  to 
much.  It  is  our  job  to  act  now.  not 
when  It  is  too  late,  to  Insure  that  thlj 
Nation  will  continue  to  have  a  healthy 
domestic  shoe  Industry. 

Indifference  to  the  dumping  practices 
which  I  cite  here  will  not  only  encourage 
their  persistence  and  expansion,  but  will 
invite  other  nations  to  follow  the  course 
now  charted  by  the  Czechs.  Failure  to 
stop  unfair  competition  in  its  incipiency 
will  permit  its  development  until  irrep- 
arable harm  is  done.  Toleration  of  the 
dumping  of  shoes  by  nations  where  the 
state  owns  and  operates  industry,  is  an 
open  suggestion  to  such  nations  that  we 
will  also  acquiesce  in  dumping  injury 
to  other  industries,  such  as  textiles  and 
high  alloy  steels,  which  are  also  hard 
pressed  by  import  competition. 

Mr  Speaker.  In  my  opinion  the  path 
of  action  is  clear.  Many  of  us  have  been 
concerned  with  the  inadequacy  of  the 
present  antidumping  law.  We  believe 
that  the  existing  procedures  offer  little 
real  protection  but  rather  tend  to  frus- 
trate relief  or  cause  it  to  be  so  long  in 
coming  as  to  be  of  questionable  value 
For  these  reasons.  I  introduced  H.R 
10836  in  April,  a  bill  identical  to  those 
introduced  by  numerous  other  Members 
calling  for  revision  of  the  antidumping 
laws 

The  situation  facing  the  shoe  industry 
today  necessitates  further  reappraisal  of 
the  antidumping  law  and  its  adequacy 
to  the  tasks  intended.  Involved  is  the 
complex  question  of  providing  dumping 
in  the  case  of  a  Communist  nation.  Also 
involved  is  the  ability  of  this  law  to  ter- 
minate injurious  practices  in  their  in- 
cipiency. before  permanent  damage  is 
done.  Unless  this  can  be  accomplished. 
relief  will  be  of  little  use. 

The  l.ssues  raised  appear  complex,  al- 
though the  complexity  may  be  more  su- 
perficial than  real.  In  any  event,  the 
danger  is  imminent  and  the  larger  im- 
plications are  portentous.     Accordingly. 
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T  have  concluded  that  there  Is  orUy  one 
IS  open  as  an  Initial  step.  I  have 
*^tnpd  to  ask  the  Treasury  Depart- 
''tr^  undertake  an  investigation  of 
|?f  practices  described  today— to  ascer- 
?fn  whether  dumping  Is  taking  place 
H  if  so  to  initiate  preventive  meas- 
Ic  I  emphasize  that  this  step  may  be 
"^  nreliminary.  If  the  dumping 
ite  is  inadequate  to  this  task,  then 


What  irony  we  have  here.  This  country 
spends  billions  annually  to  Insure  the 
freedom  of  the  world  against  the  ravages 
of  communism ;  and  yet  here  our  foreign 
trade  policy  is,  in  effect,  giving  open 
assistance  to  the  very  governmental  pol- 
icies whose  goals  we  say  we  oppose. 
Above  all,  the  Congress  spends  many 
millions  of  the  taxpayers  dollars  an- 
nually to  alleviate   the   unemployment 


that  economic  relations  with  these  satel- 
lites can  take  place  in  a  political  vacuum, 
as  II  we  were  exchanging  a  friendly  eco- 
nomic handshake  with  a  good  neighbor 
to  the  mutual  advantage  of  both  parties. 
I  wish  that  were  the  case.  The  fact 
of  the  matter  is  that  "peace  and  friend- 
ship" and  good  neighborliness  do  not 
characterize  the  policies  of  satellite  na- 

,Tn.te  IS  inadequate  t.tnj^K.^^u  ^J^^^i^^^e  <af  l^g^.f  ^^^^^^^^  J^To  un^  pTobiem"  ^s  House  is  now  weighing 

°^^'"  K'Taken'  to'prot^c?  SomSu7m-'  SSeTSe  power  of  tWs'^untry  while  the  merits  of  the  so-called  Poyert,;  Pjo- 

oust  '^^^j^^.'^kers  from  unfair  methods  simultaneously  strengthening  their  own  gram,  a  substantial  part  of  which  is  de- 

dustry  and  )*orkers  irom  uniau  met  u  position  voted  to  a  supposed  cure  for  unemploy- 

,f  competition.                            ^^  ^  ^  j  suspect  that  few  people  realize  the  ment;  yet  at  this  very  moment  we  sit 

^ilmsl  the  rSostdesirabTe  objective,  technique  of  trading  with  a  Communist  back  watching  Communist  miports  do 

L"^  inminn  on  only  one  side  is  no  solu-  country  and  how  it  differs  from  normal 

^       The  principle  of   reciprocity  In  international  commerce.      We  deal  not 

A.  i«  n,ir  national  goal,  but  too  often  with  individual  manufacturers  or  job-     

^."^.^PXDectreciprcStyfromuswh^^  bers.  but  with  a  government-controlled  what  the  right  hand  giveth 

'^thXmr^  more  rhetorical  than  real,  trade    agency,    which    works    hand-in-  Mr.    Speaker     many    Ainerlcans    are 

??^S  hat  the  United  States  notify  glove  with  the   state  planning   organ,  vitally  concerned  with  this  problem^  It 

^i'lnrTd  that  it  will  not  per  which  In  turn  determines  the  political  may  be  "just"  shoes  today;  but  tomor- 

^'^^ftiv  to  be  sacrificed  to  ideals  and  as  weU  as  the  economic  advantage  of  row  it  will  be  more  shoes,  and  more  the 

^°MSes  Sh  only  w?embrace^^^^^  that  ^a^  with  the  West.    Let  there  be  no  day  after  that,  until  the  J^eat  long  Une 

^Sitake^mSiate  action  in  the  face  mistake    about   it:    Trade    policy,    like  in  front  of  the  unemployment  office  is 

'^*"^'" ^»*««„«  everything  else  the  Communist  countries 


the  very  damage  to  our  shoe  industry 
that  our  appropriations  are  attempting 
to   stop.    The   left   hand  taketh   away 


of   reckless    or    predatory    competitive 

^^Mr  ^EVERETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  join 
mv  colleagues  in  voicing  concern  over 
the  serious  matter  of  Communists' 
dumpine  shoes  in  the  U.S.  market.  The 
impact  of  these  imports  on  the  Amer- 
ican shoe  industry  requires  an  attentive 
and  realistic  consideration  which  seeks 
10  get  at  the  heart  of  the  matter.  My 
own  studv  of  the  situation  raises  the 
serious  question  as  to  whether  those  re- 
sponsible for  our  trade  policy  are  aware 
of  the  full  implications  of  what  they  are 

doing.  .  - 

It  has  been  suggested  by  one  of  our 
more   alert   political   humorists  that  a 
Communist  is  a  fellow  who  borrows  your 
pot  to  cook  your  goose  in.    I  can  perhaps 
understand  why  we  might  occasionally 
give  m  to  the   good-neighbor   Impulse 
and  lend  out  our  pot  to  an  enemy,  but 
It  escapes  me  entirely  why.  having  dis- 
covered our  mistake  on  more  than  one 
occasion,  we  Insist  not  only  on  giving 
away  the  pot  once  again  but  in  asking 
the  fellow  to  turn  up  the  heat.    Yet  this 
is  precisely  the  problem  we  face  in  the 
shoe  industry.    What  worries  me  is  the 
fact  that  what  is  happening  to  the  Amer- 
ican shoe  industry  today  can  happen  to 
any  other    industry    tomorrow.     I   am 
worried,  too.  by  the  fact  that  our  exist- 
ing means  of  dealing  with  dumping  by 
foremn  countries,  and  especially  by  Com- 
muni.st  nations,  is  woefully  Inadequate 
and  cumbersome. 

The  problem,  in  a  nutshell,  is  this. 
Shoes  from  Communist  bloc  countries 
are  entering  this  country  at  an  alarming 
rate  and  are  being  sold  at  prices  clearly 
below  the  cost  of  production.  The  im- 
pact of  our  own  shoe  manufacturers, 
who  are  already  beleaguered  by  fierce 
competition  from  Italian.  Japanese  and 
other  sources,  is  most  deleterious,  and 
working  American  men  and  women  are 
being  deprived  of  Jobs  and  job  op- 
portunities because  Conomunist  govern- 
ments subsidize  their  own  shoe  manu- 
facturing. 

I  see  a  great  irony  in  our  current  trade 
relations  with  Soviet-bloc  countries.  We 
seem   to  proceed  on  the  false  premise 


do.  Is  viewed  as  a  cold-war  weapon  to  be 
used  In  the  same  way  as  a  gun;  and  we 
all  know  where  that  gun  is  pointed. 

The  very  nature  of  these  state-con- 
trolled economies  gives  a  built-in  ability 
to  dump  surplus  products  in  foreign 
markets.    With     the     normal     market 
barometer  of  the  price  system  gone  from 
the   planned   economy,   its    production 
runs  a  wide  cycle  betwen  deficit  and 
surplus,  depending  on  how  close  the  sup- 
posedly  omniscient   planner   comes   to 
predicting  salable  output.     If  there  is 
a  surplus  In  any  given  accounting  period. 
It  can  be"  dumped  on  the  most  advan- 
tageous market  at  any  price,  no  matter 
how  outrageoiisly  low.     And,  it  should 
be  noted,  there  is  no  day  of  reckoning 
with    the    auditors,    no    worries    about 
meeting  a  payroll,  and  no  stockholders 
to  face.     The  monolithic  state  simply 
assumes  the  loss  as  a  cost  of  doing  busi- 
ness the  socialist  way. 

There  is  another  means  by  which 
such  state-dominated  economies  are 
capable  of  dumping:  they  can  plan  to 
do  so  at  the  outset  when  they  set  their 
productive  quotas  for  a  given  period,  so 
that  a  specified  portion  of  the  output  is 
earmarked  for  purposes  of  undermining 
another  country's  domestic  market. 
This  ability  provides  the  Conununists 
with  a  potent  weapon  for  economic  dis- 
ruption, and  they  have  not  hesitated  to 

use  it. 

The  shoes  we  see  before  us  today  are 
the  result  of  one  of  two  causes :  either  so- 
cialist economic  inefficiency  hiding  be- 
hind a  wall  of  government  assistance,  or 
calculated  Infliction  of  injury.  Either 
way,  we  are  the  suckers;  either  way.  we 
get  stuck;  either  we  are  in  the  foolish 
position  of  sandbagging  a  Communist 
country's  stupidity,  or  we  are  freely 
handing  over  the  proverbial  pot  and  beg- 
ging for  the  heat  to  be  turned  on. 

We  should,  however,  note.  Mr.  SpeaJcer, 
that  such  predatory  tactics  can  be  per- 
petrated only  so  long  as  we  foolishly  in- 
sist on  pursuing  a  policy  which  allows 
such  goods  to  come  into  this  country  un- 
restricted, and  without  regard  to  the  im- 
pact of  an  important  American  industry. 


shod  entirely  with  Communist  shoes. 
And  then,  I  suppose,  it  will  be  some- 
thing else,  perhaps  steel;  and,  for  all  I 
am  able  to  predict,  I  suppose  someday 
we  will  be  buying  weapons  of  national 
defense  from  Communist  countries. 
When  it's  too  late,  we'll  wonder  how  it 
all  happened.  Now  is  the  time,  Indeed, 
to  look  closely  at  our  Communist  trade 
policy. 

Mr.  HECHLER.    Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  from  Massachusetts  yield? 

Mr.  BATES.    I  will  be  happy  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  HECHLER.  I  am  interested  In 
the  discussion  of  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts  [Mr.  Burke]  who  is  a 
great  and  valiant  fighter  for  the  State  of 
Massachusetts,  but  I  am  a  little  puzzled. 
How  can  he  be  consistent  in  urging  a 
limitation  on  the  import  of  shoes  at  a 
time  when  he  is  spearheading  the  effort 
to  bring  huge  amounts  of  residual  oil 
into  this  Nation,  which  hurts  coal-min- 
ing States  such  as  the  State  of  West  Vir- 
ginia? How  can  the  gentleman  be 
consistent  in  advocating  this? 

Mr.  BURKE.    I  have  never  claimed  to 
be  consistent.    In  fact,  I  emphatically 
state  I  have  never  been  consistent.    I 
believe  in  acting  in  the  best  interests  of 
the  people  of  my  State.    Of  course.  I  rec- 
ognize the  gentleman  from  West  Virginia 
and  the  efforts  he  has  been  making  on 
this  residual  oil  question.    I  am  a  little 
bit  concerned  about  the  provincial  atti- 
tude he  takes  about  West  Virginia.    I 
see  him   working  morning,  noon,  and 
night  on  this  problem  of  keeping  restric- 
tions on  residual  oil.  and  more  than  like- 
ly he  is  the  main  cause  of  us  not  being 
able  to  remove  these  restrictions  so  that 
we  can  bring  about  the  import  of  these 
oils  into  New  England  to  provide  heating 
there.    I  know  he  is  concerned  about  the 
coal -mining  region,  but  there  are  other 
problems  in  the  United  States  that  we 
have  to  be  concerned  with. 

Mr.  HECHLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman. 

Mr.  BATES.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  want  to 
thank  the  gentleman  from  Massachu- 
setts for  his  remarks.  He  has  certainly 
been  a  champion  of  the  shoe  industry.    I 
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am  very  pleased  to  have  him  Join  with 
me  here  today. 

Mr.  O-KONSm.    Mr.  Speaker.  wUI  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BATES.  Yes.  I  will  yield  to  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  CKONSKI.  I  would  like  to  make 
Inquiry  about  your  oolleague  from  Mas- 
sachusetts. I  understand  him  to  say 
that  he  is  in  favor  of  miporting  any- 
thing except  that  which  is  produced  In 
his  district.  Do  I  understand  the  gentle- 
man correctly? 

Mr.  BATES.  I  will  be  glad  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman  to  make  reply. 

Mr.  BURKE.  In  aaswer  to  the  gentle- 
man from  West  Virginia  [Mr.  Hechler] 
who  asked  me  to  explain  why  I  was  not 
consistent.  I  told  him  I  have  never 
claimed  I  was  consistent.  I  act  entirely 
in  the  Interests  of  the  people  of  the  Na- 
tion and  the  interests  of  the  people  of 
my  district.  Those  interests  are  pri- 
marily my  Interests  first.  To  do  so  I 
could  not  be  consistent  and  be  a  good 
legislator. 

Mr.  WYMAN.     Mr.  Speaker.  wUl  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BATES.    I  will  be  glad  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  New  Hampshire 

Mr.  WYMAN.  I  would  like  to  compli- 
ment both  of  the  gentlemen  who  Just  ad- 
dressed the  House  in  this  matter.  I  asso- 
ciate myself  with  their  remarks,  because 
we  are  all  together  in  this  along  with  a 
good  many  other  Members  of  this  body. 
I  would  like  to  ask  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts  this  question :  Is  there  not 
going  on  at  the  present  time  some  kind  of 
a  statistical  study  of  foreign  imports  of 
shoes  of  all  tjrpes? 

Mr.  BATES.     Yes,    I  am  ?Iad  the  gen- 
tleman mentioned  that  point.     One  of 
the  main  problems  we  have  had  in  the 
past  when  we  conducted  hearings  on  this 
subject  was  to  attempt  to  get  statistics 
lined  up  in  such  an  order  that  we  are  all 
talking  about  the  same  thing      The  gen- 
tleman will   recall  the  meetini;   he  at- 
tended with  President  Kennedy  at  the 
White  House  at  which  time  the  Presi- 
dent requested  the  Committee  on  .Appro- 
priations of  the  Congress  to  allocate  some 
$250,000  for   a  statistical   study.     I   re- 
member how  much  the  gentleman  from 
New  Hampshire  [Mr.  Wym.^nI   and  the 
gentleman     from    Massachusetts     [Mr. 
BOLA.VD]  on  the  Appropriations  Commit- 
tee did  to  bring  that  desire  to  fruition. 
As  a  consequence  of  those  efforts  we  are 
pleased  to  see  those  studies  now  under 
way. 

Mr.  WYMAN.  Will  that  study  be 
helpful  In  the  determination  of  whether 
or  not  there  should  be  import  quotas 
established? 

Mr.  BATES.  Yes.  I  believe  this 
study  will  be  of  vital  importance. 

Mr.  WYMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks  and  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER.     Is  there  objection  to 

the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 

Hampshire? 

There  was  no  objection 

Mr   WYMAN.     Mr.  Speaker.  I  include 

in  my  remarks,  at  this  point  in  the  Rec- 


ord, the  excellent  statement  of  views  pre- 
pared by  counsel  to  the  shoe  manufac- 
turing Industry.  Attorney  1  lioma.s  Shan- 
non, of  Washington.  U  C.  This  state- 
ment sets  forth  m  detail  the  dilemma 
faced  by  the  indu.stry  and  the  acute  need 
fur  relief  from  hoods  of  cheap  foreign 
imports,  especially  in  women's,  misses, 
and  children  s  shoes.  It  makes  little 
sense  to  talk  of  rellevlnt;  ixjverty  here  In 
the  United  States  all  Uie  while  allowing 
conditions  of  unfair  foreign  competition 
to  put  American  workers  In  the  shoe  In- 
du.Ntry  out  of  their  jobs.  Our  Statt-  De- 
partment siiouid  encourage,  rather  than 
discourage,  a  reasonable  amount  of  pro- 
tection for  this  important  industry 

The  statement  follow.s 
Statkme.vt  or  Views  o.n  I.nclvsio.v  or  Kuot- 

WEAR  PaoOfCTS  U.N  THE  LIST  UT  .AKTlriBB 
r<J8  F'o.S-SIBI.E  C'ONSIDCaATIO.N  I.N  TRAUK 
ACRIUCMCNT    NEOorlATION 

The  foreign  trttde  cunuiiutee  of  the  sheie 
maiiufciclurlng  industry  rej)rf««>ntln^  niure 
than  800  sh.*  m<i::uf;i(turers  reque«Us  that 
the  footwear  it^m.s  eniimeritted  In  subp.irt 
A.  part  I,  of  schedule  7.  tiirifT  schedules  of 
the  United  .States  be  reserved  from  the  il.st  of 
articles  to  be  con.sidered  for  duty  reductions 
during  the  forthcoming  negotiations  We 
submit  that  duty  reductions  on  fiM)twear 
would  aggravate  fnrelgu  trade  conditions 
which  at  present  threaten  the  survlvni  of  a 
major  p.jrtlon  of  the  US  footwear  Industry 
I    coNDirioNs  or  rrjREic.N  track  i.n  rtxjTWKAR 

.■\naly8la  of  foreign  trade  conditions  In 
footwear  reveals  the  lollowlng 

1.  Imports  :if  footwear  have  Increased 
niMre  than  1,054  percent  since  1955  and  now 
represent  more  th.in  13  percent  of  domestic 
production; 

2  Exports  of  footwear,  never  slkcnlflcant  In 
quantity  have  virtually  dl.sappeared  In  re- 
cent years. 

Import  trend 

In  1955,  Importe  of  r<K)twear  aggregated 
only  7  9  million  pairs  and  had  but  a  1  2-per- 
cent relationship  to  domestic  pnxluctlon 
Since  that  tlrne.  lm{>orts  have  Increased  at 
an  alarming  and  .significant  rate  each  year, 
the  point  of  departure  appearing  to  be  195a! 
when  imports  more  than  doubled  the  1957 
total 

The  result  of  this  dramatic  trend  was  an 
aggre(?ate  Importation  of  92  2  million  pairs 
in  1962.  a  flt,-ure  representlnt?  i:}.'  percent  of 
domestic  production.  We  know  of  no  Indus- 
try of  cmparable  sUe  which  has  sufTe.-ed 
such  a  rat*  of  increase  ;md  accompanying 
market  dl«ruptl<jn  as  have  been  thrust  upon 
VS  .shoe  man'jf.icturers 

There  wa.s  n<>  sign  that  thl.s  deteriorating 
■situation  wa.s  reversed  In  1963  lAst  year 
the  footwear  market  wjis  relatively  d.-p.-essed; 
d.jmestlc  production  was  somewhat  U's.s  thari 
19^^2  It  might  h.ive  been  expected  that  the 
flc>od  of  imports  would  also  diminish,  but.  In 
fact,  reported  impor's  remained  at  approxi- 
mately the  same  level,  although  declared 
v.alue  increased  by  approximately  $3  5<X).0OO 
.^coordlnRly,  the  imports  to  production  ratio 
remained  at  approximately  13  percent 

Reported  1963  imports  substantially  un- 
derstate total  import!-  for  last  year  By  opt-r- 
atlon  of  the  tariff  schedules,' effective  Sep- 
tember 1,  1963,  a  large  quantity  of  Infants' 
knit  b<x)tle8.  previously  reported  under  ptira- 
graph  1530  ei.  Tariff  Act  of  1930.  were  trans- 
ferred to  schedule  III  i  textiles  i  of  the  tariff 
schedules  and  are  not  now  Identifiable  Be- 
y'lnd  question,  this  .statistical  factor  ac- 
counts for  a  :arj{e  share  of  the  apparent  de- 
cline In  imfmrtatl.  n  of  f(xitwear  .shown  In 
table  I  as  "Ail  other  nonrubbw." 
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The  total  volume  of  footwear  Imn,*,  . 
each  year.  1965  through  1963,  Is  ««V??k'* 
table  I,  attached  hereto.  This  Uble  hiTi^'* 
developed  to  demonstrate  the  totalil^" 
of  imports  on  the  footwear  market  ^JT^ 
eludes  both  leather  and  rubber -canvL^  ^' 
wear,  although  the  Information  pre-nti?^ 
this  brief  relates  primarily  to  leW.!^  *" 
leather- type  fo^nwear.  ^^"  «« 

Rubber-canvas   footwear,   except   for  tn^ 
wear   used  for  athletic    purposes    is  dirl^ 
competitive  with  and  displaces  leathe/r^/ 
wear      In  the  men's  and  women's  Held.  «L 
vas-rubber  Is  worn  for  casual  use  and  in^" 
children's  field  It  is  worn  for  day-to4a,  ,^' 
In    the.se    markets    a    pair   of    canvas-rub^ 
shoes   takes   the   place   of   a    pair  of  ij^th 
-shoes.    Such  activities  as  tennis,  boatlna  .n^ 
<eriam    other    8p<,ru    may     require    ,^, 
rubber  fcxitwear  which  would  be  extra  swl 
but  such  footwear  occupies  a  verv  small  sW 
"f  the  canvius-rubber  total 


rhe    import    level    Increase    involving  cer 

t.iln  significant  categories  of  footwear  l»  evVn 

more  startling      Por  example,  cement  foot 

wear  for  women,  misses,  children,  and  Infanu 

account  for  more  than  one-third  of  the  tot*] 

domestic  footwear  production  by  volume  and 

only   a    slightly    lesser   proportion   by  valu# 

Imports    of    this    type    of    footwear   equaled' 

only  234  712   pairs  In   1954;   by   1982,  9,838400 

pairs  were  imported      For  the  first  8  monilu 

of  1963    10  416.270  pairs  were  Imported,  more 

than  tcital  Importation  during  the  year  l9«a 

ar.d    representing   an    Increase   of   over  4  000 

percent  compared  with  1954.     It  la  clear  that 

Inviislon  of   basic   footwear  markets  such  as 

this    cement    category    has    an    even   greater 

overall  Impact  than  higher  percentage  pent- 

tratlon     of     le.ss     Important     markets.    ThU 

statement  does  not,  however,  minimize  that 

Increased   Import  penetration  In  other  caie- 

gorle.s,    for    all    tariff   cla.sslflcatlona   covering 

f<«)twear      have      experienced      subsuntlally 

higher  Import  levels  during  the  past  10  yean. 

Export  trend 
At  the  same  time  that  the  domestic  In- 
dustry has  been  experiencing  the  described 
sharp  acceleration  of  footwear  Imports,  ex- 
ports have  rapidly  declined,  and  significant 
export  market-s  are  not  available  to  V3 
prrxlucers  Between  1955  and  1962.  export* 
of  n<mrubber  domestic  fiwtwear  declined  by 
1.700  000  pairs,  approximately  37  percent. 
Our  unfavorable  trade  balance  In  nonrubber 
f.)otwpar  Is  approximately  20  to  1,  and  the 
unfavorable  balance  for  all  footwear  covered 
by  this  brief  Is  more  than  30  to  1. 


II.    CAfSES  FOR  DSmiRIORATION   Or  rOREIGN  TRADI 
IN    roOTWCAR 

The  alarming  rate  of  Increase  In  footwear 
imports  entering  the  United  SUites  and  the 
negligible  and  diminishing  export  market  for 
these  pnxlucts  are  directly  attributable  to 
four  cau.s^s      These  are 

(1)  Foreiicn  employment  copts.  Including 
fringe  benefits  are  substantially  lower  than 
auch  costs  In  the  United  -States; 

(2)  High  labor  Input  Is  required  for  the 
pr.Kluctlon  of  fiXJtwear; 

(3)  Foreign  shoe  factories  are  of  euch 
nuxlern  character  that  no  decisive  US  pro- 
ductivity advantage  can  be  achieved;  and 

i4i  Foreign  entry  barriers,  Urlff  and  non- 
tariff,  are  significantly  higher  than  US.  im- 
port duties 

Employment  cost  disparity 
By  .1  8ub.sUintliU  margin  the  mo.st  Impor- 
tant factor  generating  the  sharp  and  sub- 
su\ntlal  Import  Increase  Is  the  wide  dLsparlty 
In  employment  costs  between  U  S  and  for- 
eign shoe  plants  The  employment  co.sta  in 
the  footwear  Industries  of  Japan  and  Italy 
are  the  lowest  of  all  major  producing  na- 
tions. It  Is  not  surprising  that  they  rank 
first  and  second  among  the  nationa  supply- 
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th«  united  States  with  imported  foot- 
■^r  imports  from  both  Japan  and  Italy 
•TlLiMd  between  1955  and  1982  at  an  eyen 
^tjonte  than  the  total  footwear  Import 
^ot  increase  during  the  same  period.  In 
!!!,  .nproxlmately  48  million  more  pairs  of 
,!!*n»e  footwear  entered  the  United  States 
in   1955    an   Increase   of   greater  than 


The   acceleration   of   Italian 


man  ^ 

'''^^u'comparable:  13,900.000  more  pairs 

"°P°^  in   1962   than   In    1956.  an  Increase 

Z^iTxtt   1  100  percent      The   Influence  of 

^iTemployment    cost   differential    on   foot- 

-Ir  imports  Is  further  demonstrated  by  the 

!!!i  that  entries  from  the  United  Kingdom 

rf  Switzerland  have  Increased  only  sUght- 

ffdurlng  the  1955-«2  period,  and  such  costs 

Sto«e   nations   are    substantially   greater 

aian  in  Japan  and  Italy. 

■me   following    table    seta    forth    employ- 

ent  copts  for  hourly  rated  labor  In  prlncl- 

^  footwear  producing  nations: 

umiTlv  employment  costs  in  the  footwear 
industry,  by  coxmtries,  including  fringe 
tteneflts  for  all  nations 


Country 


liptD 

it*iy  .■■- 

•-nit**!  Kingdom 

Ma1«'s    

Femiil''S 

j*1ti«Wi>l 

Malrti.     .... 

Fi-mitli'S 

ralt<"<l  States. .. 


1058 

10.27 
.43 

IMS 

to. '29 
.44 

ifleo 

1961 

1962 

$0  32 
.44 

$0.35 
.47 

$0.40 
.66 

.81 
.51 

.83 
.53 

.03 

.87 

.96 
.60 

1.03 
.64 

.99 

.b'2 
1.81 

1.03 
.M 

1  S4 

1.09 

.67 

1  90 

1.15 

.61 

1  95 

1.26 

.66 

1.97 

Labor  input 
The  competitive  Impact  of  employment 
cost  disparities  naturally  Increases  with  the 
amount  of  labor  required  to  make  the  prod- 
ucts of  an  industry.  Because  of  the  nature 
of  the  process,  direct  labor  continues  to  rep- 
resent an  unusually  high  proportion  of  total 
manufacturing  costs,  ranging  from  25  to  36 
percent  Notwithstanding  the  substantial 
improvements  In  productive  efficiency  and  In 
comp<inent  materials.  In  which  the  U.S.  In- 
dustry has  led  the  way.  labor  content  In 
footwear  will  continue  to  be  unusually  high. 
It  Is  Inherent  in  this  Item  of  apparel  that  fit 
specifications  are  of  paramount  Importance, 
and  equally  Inherent  that  symmetry  of  con- 
struction In  difficult  operations,  particularly 
stltchlnp.  l.s  essential.  Attainment  of  these 
jtandard.s  requires  visual  Judgment  and 
manual  dexterity  which  cannot  be  mecha- 
nized. 

Foreign  plants 

It  is  an  unwarranted  and  unrealistic  as- 
sumption that  U.8.  productive  superiority 
Till  en.ible  the  domestic  footwear  Industry 
to  compete  effectively  In  otir  home  market 
and  In  foreign  markets. 

First,  such  an  assumption  Ignores  the  fact 
that  foreign  factories  are  extremely  modern, 
many  having  been  built  since  World  War  11. 
They  caimot  be  described  as  Inefficient. 

The  U  S  footwear  Industry  Is  continuing 
to  Improve  its  productive  techniques  and  to 
seek  lower  costs  In  footwear  production,  and 
doubtless  the  domestic  Industry  and  Its 
workers  are  more  efficient  than  plant  and 
employment  abroad.  It  Is  the  Industry's 
estimate  that  D.S.  plants  and  workers  are 
25  percent  more  efficient  than  foreign  labor 
and  facilities  But  It  Is  Impossible  that  otir 
workers  could  be  five  times  more  productive 
than  Japanese  workers  or  nearly  four  times 
more  productive  than  Italian  workers  as 
would  be  necessary  to  overcome  our  employ- 
ment cost  disadvantage. 

The  described  cost  advantage  enables  for- 
eign producers  to  sell  footwear  In  the  U.S. 
market  at  far  lower  prices  than  domestic 
manufacturers    can    sell    comparable   Items. 


Over  the  average  of  the  industry's  product, 
foreign  footwear  sells  at  prices  15  to  26 
percent  below  prices  for  equivalent  Items 
of  n.S.  manufacture. 

In  an  industry  such  as  this  Involving  ac- 
tive demand  response  to  price  within  the 
product  mix,  tariff  rates  exert  a  significant 
Influence.  It  Is  Important  to  point  out  that 
substantial  tariff  concessions  have  been 
granted  on  21  of  the  25  items  covered  in  this 
brief. 

Foreign  trade  barriers 

The  VS.  tariff  levels  applicable  to  footwear 
are  as  low  or  lower  than  those  of  any  nation, 
and  there  are  no  U.S.  equalization  taxes  ap- 
plicable to  Imported  footwear.  Most  foreign 
producing  nations  couple  relatively  higher 
duty  rates,  based  on  c.l.f.  value,  with  sub- 
stantial nontarlff  taxes  resulting  In  much 
greater  trade  barriers  than  prevail  In  the 
United  States. 

There  Is  no  question  that  these  barriers 
burden  what  footwear  export  market  re- 
mains available  to  the  domestic  Industry, 
and  they  should  be  reduced  to  the  existing 
U.S.  level.  One  point,  however,  should  be 
emphasized:  Even  If  foreign  trade  barriers 
were  to  be  substantially  reduced  the  export 
markets  for  U.S.  footwear  would  not  expand 
significantly,  since  the  cost-price  advantage 
enjoyed  by  foreign  producers  would  con- 
tinue to  prevent  effective  competition. 

m.    THE    IMPACT    OF    IMPORTS 

The  rapid  deterioration  of  U.S.  position  In 
footwear  foreign  trade  has  produced  the 
following  results : 

1.  A  decline  In  the  domestic  Industry's 
growth  and  profitability. 

2.  A  loss  of  more  than  30,000  Job  oppor- 
tunities In  1963. 

3.  An  Immediate  threat  to  the  survival  of 
the  domestic  Industry  as  a  healthy  element 
of  the  economy  and  consequent  derrogatlon 
of  the  national  interest. 

Decline  in  growth  and  profitability 

Production  In  the  domestic  shoe  manu- 
facturing Industry  (rubber  and  nonrubber 
ccanblned)  Increased  at  an  average  annual 
rate  of  2.7  percent  between  1947  and  1955. 
Had  this  growth  rate  been  maintained  in  the 
years  since  1955.  production  would  have  been 
790  million  pairs  In  1963,  but,  In  fact,  the 
domestic  Industry  produced  only  698,602,000 
pairs  of  footwear  In  1963.  The  difference  of 
approximately  90  million  pairs  is  virtually 
equal  to  the  1963  Import  volume. 

The  shoe  manufacturing  Industry  is  his- 
torically a  highly  competitive,  low  profit  In- 
dustry, and  profit  margins  have  been  further 
Impaired  by  Import  competition.  Net  profit 
(after  taxes)  on  sales  In  the  leather  and 
leather  products  Industry,  Including  shoes, 
was  2  percent  In  1957;  only  two  manufactur- 
ing Industries  listed  by  the  SEC-FTC  finan- 
cial report  suffered  a  lower  return.  By  the 
second  quarter  of  1963.  percentage  of  profits 
to  sales  In  the  leather  and  leather  products 
Industry  had  declined  to  1.2  percent  and  the 
Indtutry  was  the  least  profitable  of  those 
listed  In  the  SEC-FTC  report.  It  Is  evident 
that  this  development  occurred  during  the 
period  of  greatest  Increase  In  import  levels. 

Table  HI,  attached  hereto,  sets  forth  the 
net  profit  after  taxes  for  all  manufacturing 
corporations  by  Industry,  derived  from  the 
SEC-FTC  report. 

Ab  U  typical  of  a  highly  competitive  In- 
dustry, price  has  a  substantial  Influence  on 
shifts  In  demand.  This  very  responsiveness 
,  of  demand  to  price,  of  course.  Is  the  principal 
advantage  enjoyed  by  foreign  producers  and 
underscores  the  economic  Impact  which  could 
result  from  fm-ther  tariff  concessions. 
Loss  of  job  opportunities 

Imports  during  1963  of  91.491,464  pairs  of 
footwear  eliminated  approximately  35,096  Job 


opportunities  In  the  footwear  manufactur- 
ing and  allied  Indvistrles,  and  28,213  oppor- 
tunities for  production  workers  alone.  This 
total  Is  calculated  on  the  basis  of  U.S.  pro- 
duction figures  and  1963  productivity.  At  the 
current  rate  and  on  the  same  formula,  pro- 
jected imports  will  displace  approximately 
51,400  Job  opportunities  In  1965,  Including 
42,786  for  production  workers.  This  labor 
displacement  represents  a  substantial  pro- 
portion of  the  workers  currently  employed  In 
shoe  manufacturing  and  related  Industries. 
Since  1958.  the  number  of  employee  separa- 
tions in  the  shoe  Industry  has  Increased  from 
4  to  nearly  5  per  100  employees,  and  new 
employment  since  1959  has  declined  from  3.0 
to  2.9  since  1959  per  htmdred  employees. 
As  win  be  demonstrated  in  the  Immediately 
succeeding  section  of  this  brief,  the  loss  of 
these  Job  opportunities  and  concomitant 
purchasing  power  will  have  an  Immense  Im- 
pact on  numerous  small  communities. 

Table  IV,  attached  hereto,  sets  forth  new 
employment,  separations  and  voluntary  sep- 
arations. 1958-62. 

Iviportance  to  the  national  economy 
The  described  adverse  foreign  trade  jKwture 
of  domeetlc  shoe  manufacturers  also  has  sub- 
stantial impact  on  the  Nation's  economic 
well-being,  because  of  the  size,  employment 
and  location  of  the  plants  in  the  Industry. 

The  1958  Census  of  Manufacturers  dis- 
closed that  there  are  over  1,300  shoe  fac- 
tories, located  In  over  600  communities,  the 
majority  of  which  are  small  towns  where 
shoe  manufacturing  supplies  the  major 
source  of  income  and  few  alternative  Job  op- 
portunities exist.  These  establishments  are 
located  In  38  States  and  over  280  congres- 
sional districts. 

This  Industry  mass-produces  a  basic  ne- 
cessity. The  American  consumer  today  Is  the 
best  shod  Individual  In  the  world;  annual 
per  capita  consumption  ranges  from  two  to 
four  times  that  of  consumers  In  all  other 
parts  of  the  world. 

The  Industry  Is  one  of  the  largest  Indtis- 
trlal  employers  in  the  economy,  providing 
Jobs  for  approximately  320.000  persons.  The 
vast  majority  of  the  workers  seek  and  In 
many  cases  are  limited  to  tasks  which  In- 
volve manual  and  handicraft  talents,  they 
can  find  few  other  employment  opporttinltles. 
The  Industry  Is  also  an  Important  customer 
of  Industries  producing  shoe  machinery, 
materials,  components  and  supplies.  The 
activity  of  these  persons  results  In  sales  of 
footwear  of  over  $4,500  million  annually. 

Employment  figures  for  leather  and  allied 
industries  are  shown  in  table  V,  attached 
hereto. 

Yet  even  these  facts  fail  to  reveal  the  di- 
rect relationship  between  the  economic  con- 
dition of  the  footwear  manufacturing  Indus- 
try and  that  of  the  numerous  small  commu- 
nities in  which  its  plants  are  located.  In 
Massachusetts,  such  areas  include  Pitchburg- 
Leomlnster,  Brockton,  Lawrence-Haverhill, 
Lowell,  New  Bedford,  Springfield,  Chlcopee, 
Worcester — all  to'wns  which  are  classified  by 
the  U.S.  Department  of  Labor  as  areas  of 
"substantial  unemployment."  In  addition, 
Portland,  Maine;  Manchester,  N.H.,  and 
other  small,  semlrural  cities  are  In  areas  of 
moderate  unemployment.  If  the  U.S.  shoe 
Industry  Is  made  expendable  to  the  cause  of 
Imports,  hundreds  of  employees  working  In 
these  plants  must  also  be  considered  ex- 
pendable. According  to  U.S.  Dei>artment  of 
Labor's  "Area  Labor  Market  Trends"  for  No- 
vember 1963,  "a  moderate  Job  decline  seems 
likely  for  the  shoe  Industry,  where  the  bulk 
of  the  drop  Is  expected  to  occur  In  Boston 
and  Utlca-Rome,  N.Y." 

The  shoe  Industry  has  contributed  sub- 
stantially to  manufacturing  developments  In 
Pennsylvania,  now  the  second  largest  shoe- 
producing    State    In    the   Union.      But,   the 
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threat  of  Import*  tacreitn.iig  further  may  re- 
sult In  aggravated  unemployment  In  this 
State.  Already  some  manufacturers  who  were 
In  the  playshoe.  caeual  and  slipper  fields  in 
Pennsylvania  have  terminated  operatlor:'; 
Others  who  survive  indicate  that  It  1^  h  mu-h 
harder  struggle  to  maintain  a  reasonable 
profit  level  than  previously  We  are  partic- 
ularly concerned,  about  footwear  manuiac- 
turers  In  Altooaa.  Scranton,  and  WUkes- 
Barre-Hazleton  and  other  Appalachian  areas 
where  unemployment  is  already  at  critical 
levels.  In  West  Vtrt^lnla,  the  Industry  l.s 
concerned  about  the  Huntlntfton- Ashland 
area,  also  In  Appalachla,  where  unemploy- 
ment Is  slightly  under  the  9-percent  level 

Other  small   towns  cla.'^sltled   In  labor  sur- 
plus areas  and  having  a  local  shoe  manufac 
Ing    Industry    are      Carrollton      Metter    and 
Waycross    In   Georgta;    Cape    C"ilrarde:.vi.    Ca- 


rvithersvlLe  Hannibal.  Monctt,  Poplar  UlufT.s. 
Potosl  Ve.--<al.;cs  ,i;.d  W.t.- Miifc^Ton  In  Mls- 
.sourl  [.'iK'n.  ,i:.i!  V- k\^  •.•.-.■■■  ri\  w.  i)(.!  Cen- 
tt>rvi;>  P'ri.'.k.;!.  i  .r-'c:,-.  i;>  M.iri;:i  H.irii 
-' LVHr:ri,i.h  ,i;.i  Stirln>fr:eUl  l:i  I  c:;  lu-.s-s.-e  .ir.d 
L<i  Crosse  In  W.^vi-.  ii.s!;; 

.V  ;  ".   •'-..il  ■iffurity 

Of  equal  sU':.i:-.c.i:.i'e  t- 1  its  impact  .n  the 
economy  as  ,i  ■A;i..>ie  Is  ';;(•  ;!■  iinc-.!.!  ■  .shot" 
nianufact 'ir:.'.»;  iridustry'v  ;.:.; -r-.ii.  ,■  -,,  n.i- 
tlonal     dt''f:.,-<'  T'l.c     rcNpn:..  c      '>,     ilrlt'n.se 

needa  ni.ulr  ir,  •:.;  .:.(!'.;  ' :  ■.  :.-.  'in.i'  .  :  irl.',l.s 
is  ample  testmion .  •.,  :•.-,  (•■.-,.■::•!. i.  !. •:(••. .sc 
character  In  1941,  !'jja5,u<X)  pairs  ..I  f.«,jt- 
■Af.u'  were  m.;;.  ;..■  ;  •,  ,  -ii,'  military,  thts  vol- 
■iinr-  Uii  .'tM.-.td  •..  4o8,\)uOtJ  pairs  li.  1:<4'J  ,i:h1 
rfa.ii('<l  I  [.-K.  if  50.48.T.0CK)  In  19-44  A-  tl.o 
•iriu'  of  K  rtM  :  Kitwear  for  defense  purptxsee 
morfM-sed  :r  an  t  negligible  quantity  In  1950 
to  more  than  20  million  pairs  In  1951.     Ti.i.-' 

T.\hLk.  I. — Footwear  imports,  iy66-6S 


August  It 

rapid  satisfaction  of  emergency  needs  cm  u 

not  h.ive  been  accomplished  by  an  Indi^ 
whose  very  existence  was  threatened  by^ 
port  peiierration  '  ^ 

It  is  apparent  that  our  defense  chlef»  ^^ 
l!ureasi:.Kly  concerned  with  the  Nau™I 
.iblllTv  to  undertake  flexible  responieTtn 
rrlticu  or  pntentlally  critical  sltuatloaS 
t:irouKhour  the  world  Le,-,s  reliance^ 
placetl  upon  '  pushbutt^on"  warfare  a.'^  ana 
■luslve  rftallatory  course,  and  correapoM* 
irik'lv  greater  attention  Is  devoted  to  con  Ten' 
•1  Tial  or  modified  conventional  forces  tj 
wr  ,irf  t.)  be  prepared  for  conventional  action 
in  \,irlous  world  trouble  spots,  certainly  pn- 
vision  should  be  made  for  a  shoe  Indugtn 
ability  U)  provide  for  pre.^ent  and  contemi 
plated  C(inventlonal  forces.  Permitting  nj. 
.•-i.'^ -■  of  the  dcnif-ri'-  Industry  to  a  rapltUy 
Ui'-reasin^'  import  rate  does  not  serve  thlj 
c::d 


Category 


.Men's,  youths',  and  tiri>-s'        

Women's,  mlsst-s',  aii4  ctill  Iren's 

.-^Uppers..  ^.   -v , 

MfK-casins..  ...^---j— — — - 

All  other  nonrublxT. .-     .-   

Vlnyl-supportwi  up[)«T'« 

Rubber  and  slmulatad  rubber  with 
canvas  upfiers. 


Total, 
ffxliiction. 


I 


f'ercent  of  production . 


1955 


Pairs 


Value 


928.  1S« 

931.263 

1.547.811 

3.565.836 

(') 

115. 183 


7.934.837 
638.203.000 


1.2 


t.\  444),  020 

3,391.  103 

1.081.529 

936.877 

2.730.931 

(') 

15Z399 


Pairs 


13,722.859 


1.  HOI.  028 
1.  194.  77M 
1.027.784 
1.  170. 1)18 
1  8(M.  731 
(') 

433.716 


Value 


1957 


Pairs 


10.  432.  655 
652.8M.00U 


1.6 


$8,987,826  , 
4.0.*. I.  4.12  I 
1.  1.H7.  412  , 

703.  345 
3,565.505 
(') 

343,844 


18. 839.  474 


2.  40<^»,  001 

2.  4H4.  ,'i<)l 

HIS.  917 

«41.  730 

4. 333. 418 

(') 

1.022.647 


Value 


IZOll.  134 
656.  7Z\  (MJO 


1.8 


$11.  124.621 

6.  fi<>3.  422 

l.().H1.037 

.SW).  530 

3.824,789 

(') 

1, 12Z943 


1068 


Pairs 


23.337,331 


6,907.  ."JSi    $ 
9.  192.  34.-; 

1. 135,  :m 
1,  i>»i;v  I*].', 
5.  Ath,  107 
(') 

3, 247,  741 

26.844.282 
650.  750, 000 


Category 

1960 

1961 

1963 

1963 

Percent  change.  l'*.6-«3 

( 

Pairs               Value 

Piirs                 Value 

Pairs 

Value 

Pairs 

Viilue 

r:iir^ 

\';ilue 

Men's,  youths',  and  txjys' 
Women's,  misses',  aiil  -ri 

.-^Uppers 

Mixjcasins..  -                 ... 

uiren'sl"]! 

1 

5,203,069    $24,183,344 

7.777.444       IS.ffiO.OBS 
2.H2H.IJ61    1     2.138.591 
1,  i'37,  119  1     \  nf>7  imn 

5,420.358 
9, 648. 436 
3,331,758 
1,006,868 
17.360,967 
(') 

38,614,610 

$24,061,736 

32.9HI.494 

2.  189.  022 

883,756 

9.619.615 

(') 

31.843.330 

7. 490, 055 

13,616,388 

7,175,220 

«s.vi.5eo 

26.  1 17. -234 
•7.961.313 

29.325,176 

$33, 397, 483 

30. 385. 359 

3. 790. 009 

636.863 

13. 364, 303 

•5,694,353 

18,791,494 

7, 733, 871 
18, 426, 804 

6, 969, 140 

570,818 

13,145.418 

16.252.784 

28.  675.  619 

$33,434,866 

36.335.920 

3,  294.  546 

530.313 

7,  (ta.  499 

Is,  7'/,,  M5 

801.7 
1.885.2 

626  8 
-63.1 

269.7 
(') 

24, 795.  7 

514  ( 

.I'M  « 

All  other  nonrubber [ 

Vinyl-supportetl  uppefs    .1. 
Rubber  and  jlmu  ate4  ruM^r  with 
canvas  uppers..         ,.                 

9, 480,  815 

(') 

30,337,152 

6, 957. 357 

(') 

37, 580, 533 

-(2  « 
12.214] 

Total J... 

56.953,660 
679.486,000 

90.837,901 

65.372,997 
686,266,000 

01,577.953 

9'3,243.845 
688,082.000 

104.749.563 

91.491.454 
098.603.000 

108,29'3,369 

1,054.6 

Prixluction.     

68y  I 

Percent  of  production 

8.4 

9.5 

13.2 

13  1 

1 

■  N'ot  available. 

•  Data  available  begln:un«  July  1962;  not  available  previous  to  this  time. 


Source:  CS.  Comimr  .•  \< 
records.  Feb.  24.  1964. 
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Table  II. — Foreign  dut'^-t'ix  raUi  on  f  .V.  f,,.,tw>'r,r,  1964:  and  actual  duty  paid  on  nonrubber  footu>  ir  tm  p,,r!,  d  tr,to  I'tiUhI  St<tlts,  W^! 


'■■oiintry 


Common  Market: 

Helgium l. 

France. -. A. 

West  Germany 1--4- 

Italv I.... 

Netherlands -l--^ 

Luxembourg I. 

Japan ',. 

United  Kingdom: 

WKh  leather  uppers: 

Men's ,. 

Children's 

Women's ,. 


Canada. 


Ran««  of  foreign  rates 


Duty  (percent  rate) 


16  to  20  percent. 

do ... 

16  to  19  percent. 

14  to  20  percent . 
16  to  20  percent. 

.do   . 

15  to  27  percent. 


15  percent.. 

20  percent 

3  shUlinKS  per  pidr  or  10  percent, 

whichever  Is  higher. 
30  to  27H  percent 


Other  taxes  ' 


6  to  12  percent... 
25  to  26  [lercent.. 

6  percent  

7  3  to  7.8  [)erceilt. 
2  to  4.5  iwrcent... 

4  percent 

5  to  50  percent  i.. 


10  percent 


in  percent. 
11  percent. 


be  app 


ThLs  tax  range  applies  to  luxury  and  seniilinury  ito::.-. 
applied  to  any  given  shipiueiit  of  U.S.  footwear. 


Net  dut\  t  ui's 


23  to  34  4  {)ercent... 
45  to  51  2  ;iercent  .. 
23  to  •-'«  I  p«'rc«'nt  . . 
2-J.3  t.i  .V A  i»TC«'nt. 
ls.3  t(j  J.'). 4  [uTifiit . 
20.6  to  24. H  [KTOJTit . 

15  to  yo  i«rc«.'iit 


26  .■>  percent 

21.1  perc«>nt 

11  to  21  [lercent I  fi  «  [it>rc»>nt. 


U.S.  iliity 
(percent  [laM 


14  4  in'rcfiit. 
1 1-2  [K-rtvnt. 

^-3   [KTll'Ilt. 
13, N  JKTi'l'Ilt. 
10  S  [HTrt'Ilt. 

Itf  SJ  [lercent. 


33.2  to  41.5  percent. 


9  S  [jcToent. 


Ah.ch  we  understand  may 


Source:  C.S.  Department  of  Commerce.    Cols.  4  and  5  cvi::piiid  (v  Nun-mal  Sho* 
Manufacturers  Association. 
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m— \cf    pro/It    after    taxes    for    all 
"^"^Jfacturing   corporations   by   industry. 


TTpercent  of  sales 

19S7 


Drug»- 


10.4 


related     In- 


;;;;^-leum    refmmg    and     reia^ea     m-  ^^^ 

J^^Ss'an'd  VlUed  producu:::-"-'-"-'!  7."  7 

SJ  meui    industries 6.5 

^ents  and  related  products— -  5.7 

^bacco  manufactures 5.  1 

!??;?  and  allied  products     5.0 

!Jl  manufacturing  corporations  except 

'  newspapers ,   ~:V",: la 

jl^lnerv    (except    electrical) 4.8 

^portatlon  equipment -— -"  *  ° 

Electrical   machinery,    equipment,    and  ^ 

RuS"^and  "miscellaneous     plast'lcs 

products *•' 

Printing  and  publishing,  except  news- 
papers   „^ 

Ot^r  fabricated  metal  products 3.6 

pumlture  and   fixtures 2.7 

jtlscellaneous  manufacturing  and  ord- 
nance   '*•** 


Tablb  in. — Net  profit  after  taxes  for  all 
manufacturing  corporations  by  indiLstry, 
as  a  percent  of  sales — Continued 

Lumber  and  wood  products 2.3 

Pood  and  kindred  products 2.2 

Leather  and  leather  products  (Includ- 
ing shoes) 2.0 

Textile  mill  products 1-9 

Apparel  and  other  finished  products.  _     1.3 

1963  * 

Petroleum     refining     and     related     in- 

dvistrles 9-  8 

Drugs 9-7 

Chemicals  and  allied  products 8.0 

Stone,  clay,  and  glass  products 7.2 

Transportation  equipment 6.0 

Tobacco  manufactures 5.8 

Instruments  and  related  products 5.8 

Primary  metal  Industries 5.7 

Machinery  (except  electrical) 5.1 

All   manufacturing   corporations    except 


newspapers. 


5.0 

Paper  and  allied  products 4.7 

Rubber      and      miscellaneous      plastics 
products 3.  9 


Tabu   m. — Net   profit   after    taxes   for   all 
manufacturing  corporations  by  industry, 
as  a  percent  of  sales — Continued 
Electrical    machinery,    equipment,    and 

supplies 3.  8 

Lumber  and  wood  products 3.5 

Other  fabricated  metal  products 3.4 

Printing   and   publishing   except  news- 
papers  3.  4 

Miscellaneous        manufactiulng        &nd 

ordnance 3.8 

Textile  mill  products, 2.4 

Pood  and  kindred  products 2.3 

Furniture  and  fixtures 2.3 

Apparel  and  other  finished  products —  1.2 
Leather  and   leather  products    (Includ- 
ing  shoes) 1-2 

1  2d  quarter. 

Source :  Quarterly  financial  reports.  Securi- 
ties and  Exchange  Commission  and  Federal 
Trade  Commission. 

Of  all  Industries  recorded  in  1957,  the 
leather  and  leather  products  industry  ranked 
3d  from  the  bottom.  Of  all  Industries  re- 
corded In  1963,  the  leather  and  leather  prod- 
ucts indvistry  was  the  lowest. 


Table  IV. New  employment  separations  and  voluntary  separations,  1958-62  > 


Nonrubber « 


Leather  tanning  and  finishing 


New  em- 
ployment 

f>erl00 
employees 


1*1 


2.0 
10 
18 
3.0 

2.0 


Separations 

per  100 
employees 


4.7 
4.8 
47 
4.S 

4.0 


Voluntary 
separations 

per  100 
employees 


2.4 
2.1 
2.3 
2.3 
1.7 


1962. 
1961. 
1960. 
1959. 
1958. 


New  employ- 
ment per  100 
employees 


2.1 
1.8 
1.6 

1.7 
1.2 


Separations 

per  100 
employees 


3.9 

ae 

3.4 
3.3 
3.1 


Voluntary 
separations 

per  100 
employees 


L2 
.• 

1.0 

1.0 
.7 


■  Fiinircs  prior  to  1958  are  not  available.        •  Not  available  for  rubber  division  of  industry. 

TABii:  X.Sumher  of  employees  and  payroU  in  footwear  manufacturing  industry,  by  rubber  and  nonrubber  division,  1955-62 

I  [In  thousands  of  employees  and  dollars] 


Total 


Mf.2 

:*i 


Ninnber  of 
eniployoe-s 

2(^H.  1 
2t>;i  4 
2r>4,  ti 

■:m.  5 

1 

Payroll 


$9()9,  .590 
H64.119 
839.737 
853,917 


Nonrubber 


.Number  of 
employees 


Payroll 


241.2 
239.6 
'24Z6 
247.6 


$784,656 
756,696 
743,338 
768.224 


Rubber 

Total 

Nonrubber 

Rubber 



Number  of 
employees 

Payroll 

Number  of 
employees 

PayroU 

Number  of 
employees 

PayroU 

Number  of 
employees 

PayroU 

26.9 
23.8 
22.0 
22.0 

$126,034 

107, 423 

96,399 

95, 693 

1958. 

1957 

1956- 

1955- 

257.8 
264.0 
268.0 
268.6 

$785, 349 
799, 916 
788,354 
737,355 

237.4 
243.8 
246.3 
248.4 

$699,738 
718,280 
704, 892 
664.316 

20.4 
20.2 
21.7 
20.1 

$85, 611 
81,636 
83,462 
73,039 

ALLIED  INDUSTRIES 


1"utal 


Leather  tanning  and 
finishing 


Number 

of! 

em 

iloyfos 

40 

1 

62 

(1 

53 

6 

65 

■1 

I'ajToll 


$21 H.  .SSI 
224,  93.^ 
2.i2.  661 
241,821 


Number  of 
employees 

31.7 
32.  3 
33.6 
36.3 

PayroU 


$157,237 
158,217 
163,864 
1A563 


Footwear  cut  stock 


Number  of 
employees 


17.4 
19.7 
20.0 
18.9 


Payroll 


$61,144 
66,718 
68.797 
68,258 


Total 


Number  of 
employcHi 


PayroU 


1958 
1957 
1956 
1955 


55. 1 
62.6 
63.0 
65.4 


$■223,  943 
237,609 
235, 714 
239,038 


Leather  tanning  and 
finishing 


Number  of 
employees 


PayroU 


37,1 
40.1 
41.4 
43.5 


$165, 454 
171,071 
172,452 
177,153 


Footwear  cut  stock 


Number  of 
employees 


18.0 
22.5 
21.6 
21.9 


PayroU 


$58,489 
66,638 
63,282 
61,886 


•■^oiirpr    H  in-;ui  of  Labor  .<t,itlstics. 

Mr.  BURKE.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BATES.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Ma.'^sachusetts. 

Mr  BURKE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  wish  to 
call  attention  of  the  Members  of  the 
House  present  today  to  two  types  of  shoes, 
examples  of  which  I  have  here.  These 
shoes  are  identically  the  same.  One  pair 
was  manufactured  in  Czechoslovakia. 
The  quality  of  the  shoe,  the  workman- 
ex 1210 


ship,  Is  just  as  good  as.  if  not  superior 
to  that  of  the  American-made  shoe.  This 
shoe  is  made  in  Czechoslovakia,  arrives 
f.o.b..  New  York  City,  duty  paid  for  $3.50. 
This  other  shoe,  made  in  the  United 
States,  wholesales  for  $7.15  a  pair.  You 
can  see  what  is  going  to  happen.  These 
shoes  are  dumped  on  the  U.S.  market 
at  a  price  below  that  for  which  they  sell 
in  Czechoslovakia.  They  are  glutting  the 
American  market. 


The  Treasury  Department  should  take 
cognizance  of  what  is  being  done  today 
and  look  into  this  problem,  to  see  that 
regulations  are  put  into  effect  that  will 
prevent  such  dumping  from  taking  place. 
It  is  costing  thousands  of  American  jobs 
and  driving  the  American  shoe  manu- 
facturers out  of  business. 

Here  is  another  pair  of  workshoes. 
These  two  are  almost  identical.  The 
leather  on  this  one  seems  to  be  a  little 
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bit  betto-  than  that  on  the  American- 
made  shoe.  But  this  shoe,  made  In 
Czechoslovakia,  landed.  Including  freight 
and  tax  and  everything  else,  for  $4  06. 
This  other  shoe,  made  in  America,  whole- 
sales at  the  factory,  before  it  is  shipped 
out,  for  $6. 12. 

This  is  a  really  senous  problem.  The 
Treasury  Department  should  certainly 
look  into  the  dimaping  methods  of  Czech- 
oslovakia and  others  behind  the  Iron 
Curtain  who  are  participating  in  this 
practice. 

Mr.  BATES.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  want  to 
thank  the  gentleman  for  bringing  this 
matter  to  our  attention  and  particularly 
for  bringing  these  examples  to  show  to 
the  Members.  I  remember  some  14  or 
15  years  ago  I  stood  in  this  well,  and  at 
that  time  Czechoslovakia  was  exporting 
to  this  country  these  cheap  shoes  and 
dumping  them  on  the  American  market 
at  a  price  below  that  at  which  they  were 
selling  them  abroad.  As  a  consequence 
of  that  the  President  of  the  United  States 
took  action,  such  as  I  hope  the  President 
will  now  take,  to  Impose  the  provisions 
of  the  Anti-Dumping  Act  of  1921  so  that 
the  Jobs  of  the  people  in  this  country 
will  not  be  taken  away  by  the  dumping  of 
these  products  on  our  market. 

Mr.  McINTIRC  Mr.  Sp)eaker,  I  join 
with  my  colleague  from  Massachusetts 
[Mr.  Batxs]  in  expressing  deep  concern 
relative  to  imports  of  shoes  Into  this 
country.  These  imports  are  jeopardizing 
the  jobs  of  hundreds  of  citizens  In  each 
of  our  States  where  shoe  manufacture 
makes  a  vital  contribution  to  the  econ- 
omy. 

In  my  State  of  Maine  there  are  some 
22,000  workers  employed  in  the  shoe  in- 
dustry, the  total  annual  wage  of  these 
workers  being  $67,331,200.  These  work- 
ers are  painfully  aware  of  the  threat 
that  was  created  by  the  Implementation 
of  the  Trade  Expansion  Act  of  1962. 
They  are  only  too  familiar  with  the  re- 
peated failures  of  the  administration  in 
giving  adequate  protection  through  trade 
negotiations  with  foreign  countries  and 
that,  in  the  wake  of  these  negotiations, 
there  Is  a  real  threat  to  the  security  of 
their  Jobs  and  necessary  income  for  their 
families. 

Let  us  keep  the  aspect  of  trade  re- 
served for  commodities  and  not  jobs — 
let  us  keep  Jobs  in  America  and  not  trade 
them  oflf  to  some  foreign  country.  Let's 
keep  American  jobs  In  America. 

Mr.  Speaker,  under  unanimous  con- 
sent, I  include  an  article  entitled  "Im- 
ports of  Women's  and  Misses'  Footwear 
and  Vinyl  Shoes  at  an  Alltlme  High." 
and  pertinent  schediile  in  the  Record  : 
Imports  or  Womzn'^  .vnd  Misses'  FcKrrwiAK 

AXD    VlNTX    8HOB9    AT    AN     Al.LTIMK    HiCH 

( First  &  montba'  Importa  of  45.594,818  pairs 
equal  to  14  percent  oT  US  production  of 
328.140.000  pain.) 

Women's,  misses',  and  children's  footwear 
imports  totaled  over  10,200,000  pairs,  a  figure 
8  percent  higher  than  the  comparable  1983 
figure.  Nearly  90  percemt  of  all  the  Imports 
In  this  category  were  from  Italy. 

Another  slgnlflcaat  Increase  la  in  vlny! 
footwear  Imports.  Januarv-May  1964  Im- 
ports totaled  14.492,419  pairs  which  was  lao 
percent  of  the  comparable    1963   figure      At 


present  rate  of  Importation  the  total  annual 
figure  would  be  4a.300.0OO  pairs  Tt\e  vinyl 
shoes  from  Japan  are  selluij?  at  an  t  u  b 
wholesale  price  uf  43  cenu  per  p.ilr  whu-h  Is 
25  percent  below  the  57-cent  average  of 
1963.  The  comparable  L'  d  price  U  usually 
100-percent  higher  or  mure  Japan  exported 
98  percent  of  the  14  5  mllUou  pairs  of  sup- 
ported-vlnyl-upper  shoes  as  well  as  83  per- 
cent of  the  14  1  million  pairs  of  snejikers. 

Inipurts  of  men  s  vouihs',  and  boys'  fix)t- 
wear  dropped  5  percent  from  a  year  ago  to 
3.171850  pairs  but  wholesale  fob  value  per 
pair  Increased  3  2  percent  to  $3  75,  thus  In- 
dicating successful  tradlng-up  by  Importers. 

The  vinyl -upper  fo<,twear  Imports  from 
Japan    h.ive    f..r    the    first    time,    starting    In 


August  12 


January  and  for  each  month  since  «.-^ 
importations  of  rubber  canvas  varietal  \I??* 
m  pairs  and  dollar  value      .Ai«o  for  «,'  « 
time    the    vinyl    imports   have   exceJu^  ^ 
volume  of  fabric   upper  footwear  wuh  .^^* 
rubber  soles,  which  have  dropped  50   1 
curapiu-ed  to  a  year  ago  '"■'cent 

Total    imports   for    May    1964   Increa^  . 
the    level    where    they    brought   the  runn.« 
total,  January  thr  n.gh  May    imporu  J^^ 
1963  level.     Before  May,  total  Imporu  ^ 
behind   .V   year   ag,.      Total   Imports  foruT 
Itself  exceeded  May  a  vear  ago  by  25  n»r.     ^ 
Thus,    U.e    current    trend    Indlcatl^  ZZ 
swing    which.    If    maintained,    will   result T 
total    1964  imports   that  will  exceed  i^i  h 
a  considerable  margin.  ^ 


Toliil  imports  of  ovtr-lKe-foot  footwear,  January- May  196 J^ 


Type  (it  but  wear 


January- .May  1804 


January- May  !9fv3 


Percent  chaoM 
Il«4.l»iB 


I>eather. 


Pairs 


Value 


l3,a«.M6   t31,411.2Wi 


-Men's,  youtlia  .   and 

t>o>s'     . 
\s  niiien's,  misses 

cliiMren'i 

SUpt>«?rs  • 

M<«c««ins.  

Other  leather-  


3.171.880 
10,  243.  0(11 

1  f«*.  (Kl 

2V2,  W2 

52.700 


Average 

value 
Vrr  pair 


Pairs 


Value 


Averkge 

value 
per  pair 


Pairs 


{At  trail 
I    valut 
Pefpalr 


12,»8,71S 

IS.  488.  491 

2»i<),  278 

277,  IMO 

Wi.763 


8.87 

1.80 

1.5JS 

.M 

1.84 


17.215.916    $30,e44.M4   ,      S1.7S  I     -19.1 


3,328,775     12,  4^2.  fl27 


9.471.370 

4,  fJftS.  2»i 

302.  12h 

51.;i53 


16,  1S2.  I»4 

l.fvM.S*)! 

2N2,  1 47 

7«,  115 


3  75 

1.71 
.41 

m 

1   4h 


-4  6 

+8.1 
-95.9 

-3.0 
+  2.8 


+27.0 


+4.3 

+?78.(1 


.■^h<»'.S  of  M(>|>1 ....... 

Kalific  upLKJ's  ' 

.■^up[H>rte<f  vinyl  uppers 
Kut.ber  ."wjle.i   fabric  up- 
pe" -   1107«..v>o 


11)9.  :«7 

2.9K4.  1'.4 
14,4V.',  4 : . 


Totol,  all  kinds  ... 


45.504.810 


'  Year-t..-ye»ir  comi*rtooo«  of  data  not  valid  due  to  change  In  deflnltlon. 

.Note.— FiguTM  do  not  Include  Uiiports  of  waterproof  rubber  footwear,  lorLo,  and  slipper  socks. 
Source    r  .-^    department  of  Coninierce,  Rernnis  of  the  National  Shoe  Manufacturers  .Association. 


Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  pleased 
that  my  esteemed  coUeaRue  from  the 
State  of  Massachusetts  has  brought  the 
attention  of  the  House  once  again  to  the 
persistent  practice  of  "dumping"  shoes. 
Last  April  nearly  40  Members  including 
myself  introduced  identical  bilLs  designed 
to  strengthen  the  Antidumping  Act  of 
1921  and  to  close  loopholes  in  that  legis- 
lation and  its  interpretation.  The  Treas- 
un.-  Df'partmfiif.s  intention  to  adopt  re- 
vised regulations  governing  dumping — 
and  such  action— while  Inevitably  llmit*-d 
in  scop*',  i.s  t<)  br  commended  Current 
legislative  and  administrative  concern 
reflected  by  these  steps  has  been  caused 
by  a  nsini,'  ground  .sufll  of  complaint 
voiced  by  American  Indu.stry  and  labor. 
The  citizens  of  this  Nptlon  object  to  the 
cumbersome  machinery,  the  long  delay, 
and  the  stringent  standards  which  char- 
acterize the  present  defense  agalrLst 
dumping. 

To  object  to  thLs  practice  by  foreign 
producers  and  to  Insist  on  adequate  pro- 
tection of  domestic  Interests  Is  not  to  be 
blindly  chauvinistic  IXimping  is  uni- 
versally recognized  to  be  an  unfair  trade 
practice  Foreign  companies  stooping 
to  such  unfair  competition  have  too  long 
enjoyed  a  virtual  Immunity  from  corrt>c- 
tive  action  because  of  the  Ineffectual 
legal  procedures  under  existing  law.  In 
the  rare  Instance  where  dumplnir  Is  at 
last  conclusively  established,  the  only  ac- 
tion taken  is  t<;)  impovse  a  dumping  duty. 


which  Is  nothing  more  than  the  differ- 
ence between  the  price  charged  to  pur- 
chasers in  the  foreign  producer's  coun- 
try and  the  price  charged  the  importer 
importing  into  this  country.  Correction 
is.  therefore,  remedial  rather  than  puni- 
tive ;  and  I  wonder  whether,  rather  than 
serving  to  deter,  the  "dumping  duty"  ia 
not  tantamount  to  an  Invitation  to  for- 
eign producers  to  get  away  with  dumping 
if  they  can.  What  have  they  to  risk, 
other  than  a  spank  on  the  hand? 

And  yet  domestic  industry  and  labor— 
whose  Interests,  like  those  of  all  other 
citizens  of  this  Nation,  it  Is  our  duty 
to  protect  and  further — suffer  from  the 
widespread  inroads  made  by  dumpers 
whtxse  practice.s  are  beneath  the  thresh- 
old of  e.xistin«  lenal  standards  of  In- 
Jury.  Those  standards  are  too  stringent 
for  two  reasons.  In  the  first  place  any 
dumping,  however  limited.  Is  unfair  and 
unconscionable. 

It  should  be  met  with  strong  and 
prompt  corrective  action  which  will 
teach  unscrupulous  companies  not  to  risk 
being  caught.  In  the  second  place,  every 
single  article — every  pair  of  shoes,  if  you 
will — dumped  by  some  foreign  manufac- 
turer In  this  country  represents,  plainly 
and  simply,  earnings  unfairly  denied 
American  business  and  bread  taken  from 
the  mouth  of  American  labor. 

Injury  to  American  Industry,  which 
must  be  found  after  price  discrimination 
has  been  established,  is  currently  defined 
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mean  that  a  domestic  industry  Is  hurt, 
^likely  to  be  hurt,  or  is  prevented 
?Jn  being  established,  by  the  imports 
"jT  here  at  prices  lower  than  those  in 
!he  foreign  producer's  country.  Pur- 
fhermore  the  emasculated  Tariff  Com- 
mLsslon  construes  injury  to  mean  mate- 
Sj  injury.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  submit  that 
pvery  single  instance  of  price  discrimina- 
SonUthen  and  there,  by  that  fact  alone. 
Surlous.  This  Congress  should  put 
fnreign  producers,  predatory  or  other- 
wise on  notice  that  this  Nation  will  not 
tolerate  bclow-the-belt  competition  no 
muter  how  frequently  or  infrequently 
they  choose  to  affront  us. 

Last  month,  the  Tariff  Conunlsslon, 
looking  to  percentages  of  domestic  con- 
sumption, found  no  injury  where  Im- 
norters  of  white  Portland  cement  from 
Japan  were  charged  with  dumping.  Yet 
one  domestic  producer  had  been  forced 
to  lower  its  price  In  the  affected  surea  and 
another  had  been  forced  to  withdraw. 
The  foreign  company,  faced  with  the 
charge,  withdrew  from  the  market  and 
promised  to  sell  at  fair  value  thereafter. 
The  dissenting  views  of  Commissioners 
CuUlton  and  Sutton  are  well  worth  re- 
peating.   They  said: 

In  assessing  the  extent  of  injury  caused  by 
imports  at  less  than  fair  value,  the  Impact 
is  to  be  measured  generally  In  terms  of  the 
effect  on  the  producer  or  producers  who 
meet  In  actual  competition  with  the  Im- 
ported article  and  the  extent  of  the  Injxuy 
U  not  to  be  diluted  by  considering  the  overaU 
(tatlstlcal  health  of  the  entire  Industry.  If 
some  domestic  producer  or  producers  are  In- 
jurfrd  by  Imports  at  less  than  fair  value,  It 
follows  that  the  national  mdustry  may  be 
materially  Injured  because  such  producers 
are  part  of  the  national  Industry.  An  Injtiry 
to  a  part  Is  an  Injury  to  the  whole. 

The  dissenters  were  obviously  right  in 
finding  injury  to  both  domestic  firms  and 
In  stating  that  an  injury  need  not  be 
fatal,  permanently  crippling,  or  univer- 
sal to  be  material.  What  does  it  matter 
how  small  a  percentage  of  domestic  con- 
sumption Is  stolen  ?  Our  market  will  not 
countenance  unfair  practices. 

Our  belief  in  fair  ground  rules  testifies 
to  our  faith  In  the  American  dedication 
to  vigorous  comisetltlon. 

The  unsatisfactory  definition  of  In- 
jun.' currently  being  applied  is  quite  ap- 
parent to  anyone  familiar  wdth  the  im- 
pact of  dumping  on  a  small  community 
oriented  to  one  or  two  industries.  In- 
jury to  one  of  those  industries  through 
dumping  can  be  Irreparably  destructive 
to  that  town  and  subject  to  no  correction 
under  present  standards.  One  of  the 
provisions  in  the  bills  submitted  last 
April  is  that  injury  may  be  found  in  any 
line  of  commerce  In  any  section  of  the 
country  where  it  Is  more  than  insignifi- 
cant, regardless  of  other  causes  of  in- 
jur>'.  Such  focusing  on  a  segment  of  the 
economy  is  an  important  step  in  the 
right  direction.  Yet  emphasis  should  be 
Riven  to  protecting  our  Industries  and 
labor  while  the  Injury  is  still  incipient 
and  before  it  is  fatal.  Only  by  weeding 
out  these  unfair  practices  when  first 
ascertained,  can  the  Individual  American 
business  and  the  Individual  American 
laborer  and  his  family  be  ss&eguarded 


against  injury  which  to  them  not  only  is 
material  but  may  be  total. 

Other  countries — among  them,  Switz- 
erland. Austria,  SpalA,  Turkey,  Brazil, 
and  Great  Britain — can  impose  dumping 
duties  without  determining  that  injury 
has  occurred  or  is  likely  to  occur  to  a 
specific  industry.  Should  we  be  less 
ready  to  extend  similar  protection  to  the 
interests  of  American  Industry  and 
labor? 

Mr.  Speaker,  steps  to  amend  the  Anti- 
Dumping  Act  of  1921  should  no  longer  be 
delayed.  I  am  confident  that  the  identi- 
cal bills  introduced  by  my  distinguished 
colleagues  last  April  provide  an  excellent 
basis  on  which  to  proceed.  It  is  not  my 
purpose  at  this  time  to  enter  into  an 
analysis  of  the  proposed  amendments.  I 
will,  however,  note  that  these  bills  are 
no  spur-of-the-moment  reactions.  They 
represent  the  considered  judgment  of  in- 
formed and  competent  Members  who 
have  studied  the  problem.  They  are  pro- 
posed against  the  background  of  the 
amendments  advanced  In  1963  by  50 
Members  of  this  body,  and  they  reflect 
an  accommodation  of  the  views  of  some 
who  owJosed  the  1963  bill.  The  1964 
proposals  have  therefore  already  begun 
the  legislative  Journey  designed  to  create 
the  best  balanced  and  most  judicious  ap- 
proach to  the  immediate  problem .  Hear- 
ings and.  if  necessary,  amendments  can 
further  refine  the  solution. 

I  do  not  profess  great  expertise  in  the 
field  of  antidumping,  but  no  expertise 
is  necessary  to  understand  the  present 
injury  to  the  shore  industry  and  Its  labor 
nor  to  discern  the  future  plight  of  other 
Industries  and  labor,  if  dumping  is  al- 
lowed to  continue.  Indeed,  it  takes  noth- 
ing more  than  commonsense  and  a  prop- 
er concern  for  one's  constituents.  We 
have  been  through  the  same  in  lead  and 
zinc,  steel,  glass,  watches,  beef,  dairy 
products,  and  many  others  since  the  now 
proved  Infamous  Trade  and  Tariff  Act 
of  1962.  My  constituents  and  those  of 
a  growing  number  of  my  colleagues  are 
deeply  concerned,  and  rightly  so,  with 
the  gravity  of  this  situation.  It  is  our 
duty  to  heed  their  voices  and  to  proceed 
without  delay  toward  an  effective 
strengthening  of  antidumping  legisla- 
tion. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  Speaker,  It  is  with 
profound  regret  that  I  feel  it  necessary 
to  rise  once  more  In  the  House  to  pro- 
test the  inaction  which  is  leading  the 
UJ3.  domestic  shoe  industry  Into  deeper 
and  deeper  distress. 

The  figures  released  on  the  imports  of 
shoes  during  the  first  5  months  of  1964 
tell  the  fateful  story  that  rather  than 
decreasing,  imports  are  rising,  by  as 
much  £is  185  percent  in  some  categories. 
For  example,  imports  of  vinyl  footwear 
in  the  5-month  period  totaled  about  14.5 
million  pairs.  These  items  sell  in  the 
United  States  at  a  price  100  percent 
higher  or  more  than  the  Import  price. 

I  was  one  of  those  who  supported  the 
Trade  Expansion  Act  of  1962.  I  did  so 
because  I  believe  firmly  in  the  advan- 
tages of  expanded  trade  not  only  for  our 
own  economy  but  for  that  of  the  whole 
free  world.    But  I  did  not  intend,  and 


I  am  sure  that  my  colleagues  who  also 
supported  that  bill  did  not  Intend,  to 
permit  forces  within  the  executive 
branch,  by  inaction  or  otherwise,  to  bring 
about  the  destruction  of  important  do- 
mestic industries. 

The  1962  act  retained  Presidential  au- 
thority to  raise  tariffs,  negotiate  inter- 
national marketing  agreements  and  pro- 
vide adjustment  assistance  to  workers 
Injured  by  the  Impact  of  the  bill.  To 
date,  the  worker-industry  petitions  to 
the  Tariff  Commission  for  relief  have  not 
produced  the  needed  relief.  And  to  date, 
the  President  has  not  acted  on  his  own 
initiative  to  relieve  their  distress.  Execu- 
tive power  to  raise  tariffs  has  been  ap- 
plied to  other  items;  the  case  for  shoes 
is  no  less  worthy. 

The  results  are  clear:  While  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States  falls  to 
act.  more  jobs  are  lost,  more  capital  in- 
vestment is  lost.  This  is  no  way  to  win 
the  war  against  poverty.  We  cannot 
have  the  Government  working  at  cross 
purposes :  fighting  a  war  on  poverty  one 
week  and  permitting  the  loss  of  jobs  and 
self-respect  the  next. 

Members  of  Congress  who  are  con- 
cerned about  this  problem  have  repeat- 
edly contacted  the  White  House,  the 
Tariff  Commission  and  other  responsi- 
ble oflBcisds.  To  date,  we  have  had  no 
effective  response  to  our  entreaties. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  firmly  hope  that  it  will 
not  be  necessary  to  call  this  problem  to 
the  attention  of  the  administration 
again.  The  question  does  not  concern 
the  power  to  act,  but  rather  the  will  to 
act. 

Mr.  CLEVELAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
wish  to  associate  myself  with  my  col- 
league, the  gentleman  from  Massachu- 
setts [Mr.  Bates]  and  others  participat- 
ing with  him  in  this  discussion  of  the 
serious  problem  that  steadily  increasing 
imports  are  creating  for  workers  in  New 
Hampshire  and  in  my  district. 

New  Hampshire  ranks  sixth  in  the 
Nation  in  the  production  of  shoes,  and 
our  shoe  industry,  too,  faces  difficult 
days.  Imports  climbed  1,054.5  percent 
In  volume  and  689.1  percent  In  value  be- 
tween 1955  and  1963.  They  rose  from 
1.2  percent  to  13.1  percent  of  domestic 
production  during  that  period.  In  1955 
only  7,924,859  pairs  of  shoes  were  im- 
ported; by  1963,  91,494.454  were  im- 
ported. 

Shoe  imports  in  1963  were  the  equiva- 
lent of  35,096  Jobs  in  the  footwear  and 
allied  industries,  of  which  29,213  were 
opportunities  for  production  workers. 
Based  upon  the  same  statistical  formula, 
by  1965  imports  will  replace  51,400  Job 
opportunities,  of  which  42,786  will  be 
production  workers.  Between  1955  and 
1962  employment  in  nonrubber  footwear 
manufacturing  declined  by  7,200. 

Another  item  of  concern  that  threat- 
ens New  Hampshire's  shoe  industry  in 
my  district  is  the  fact  that  the  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment is  building  new  shoe  factories 
with  AHA  funds.  Thus  the  New  Hamp- 
stiire  shoe  industry  Is  not  only  threat- 
ened by  foreign  competition  but  by 
factories  constructed  with  low-interest, 
long-term  funds  pro'vlded  by  our  own 
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Government    in    low    wage,    nonunion     trusting  Pollyanna  could  reasonably  con-     the  augmented  flow  of  chPRn  o« 
areas  where  Uie  competitive  advantage    elude  that  the  shoe  industry  problems  can     destnictTve  import  iiata?e.^^^^ 
?rom  ?;rin*^;j;"'^  ^'^^'^  *^^^'^*"«     ?'  Will  ever  be  solved  unless  some  definite     much   concernT!^  "^reate^  'suT?,."^ 

results  for  our  economy,  our  Nation  «S 
the  cause  of  freedom.  ^^ 


from  the  Northeast 

As  I  have  stated  before  here  in  the 
House,  there  should  be  a  wage  differen- 
tial factor  Incorporated  into  our  tariff 
rate  structure.  In  addition  there  should 
be  a  factor  that  would  compensate  for 
any  subsidy  given  tiy  a  foreign  govern- 
ment to  an  industry  sending  goods  into 
the  United  States  In  competition  with 
ours.  The  need  for  reasonable  tariff  re- 
form is  overdue  as  witnessed  by  the  shoe 
industry. 

Mr.  PHELBIN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  very 
much  pleased  to  join  current  efforts  be- 
ing exerted  to  help  the  shoe  industry  by 
providing  relief  from  the  flood  of  cheap 
shoes  and  footwear  coming  into  the  coun- 
try from  Czechoslovakia  and  other  for- 
eign sources. 

I  am  deeply  concerned  with  the  mount- 
ing problems  of  the  shoe  industry  which 
are  growing  day  by  day  in  very  disturb- 
ing and  threatening  ways. 

I  have  been  greatly  concerned  by  the 
steady,  progressive,  and  now  rapidly  ad- 
vimcing  Increase  in  shoe  and  footwear 
imports  that  are  having  such  serious  cur- 
rent impact,  and  present  such  grave  im- 
plications for  the  future  of  this  great  In- 
dustry and  Its  faithful  workers. 

I  will  not  recite  the  doleful  statistics 
of  these  injurious  taports  and  their  dev- 
astating effect  upon  American  markets, 
both  In  thlB  country  and  abroad,  since 
these  living  facts  and  the  intolerable 
situation  they  have  created  are  very  well 
known  to  everyone  connected  with  the 
shoe  business  and  Members  of  Congress 
as  well. 

Nor  will  I  recount  or  reiterate  here  the 
historic  legislative  background  of  this 
situation  which  has  had  so  much  to  do 
with  current  developments,  since  this  is 
no  time  for  crying  over  spilled  milk ;  but 
rather  a  time  for  constructive  remedial 
action  to  try  to  check  the  continuing  im- 
pact of  vast  quantities  of  imports  that 
are  inundating  competitive  standards 
here  and  threatening  our  great  shoe  in- 
dustry with  stagnation  and  collapse  if 
present  import  treads  continue  for  long. 

To  be  sure,  even  the  most  casual  ap- 
praisal of  this  distressing  situation  will 
disclose  the  dangers,  the  potential,  and 
the  prospects  of  a  possible  depressed  In- 
dustry and  widespread  unemployment  of 
its  workers  unless  some  early  effective 
way  can  be  found  to  avert  further  Irrep- 
arable damage  to  its  strength.  Its  vital- 
ity, and  operating  efiBciency. 

I  have  Indicated  on  numerous  other 
occasions  that  the  very  serious  problem 
of  destructive  Importa  can  be  effectively 
solved  principally  by  congressional  ac- 
tion. In  fact,  there  Is  no  other  lasting, 
effective  way  by  which  this  grave  prob- 
lem can  be  finally  and  adequately  solved. 
Those  who  would  rely  upon  administra- 
tive action  In  this  area  as  a  total  remedy 
Eire  merely  disillusioning  themselves. 

In  view  of  the  history  of  the  shoe  In- 
dustry's struggle  for  survival  and  the  un- 
certain commitments  and  broken  prom- 
ises that  He  behind  us  In  past  negotia- 
tions and  elTorta,  only  some  naive  and 


forthright  legislative  action  is  taken  by 
Congress  to  bring  about  a  permanent 
remedy. 

I  never  believed,  and  I  do  not  now  be- 
lieve that  the  great  shoe  industry  can 
long  endure  tlie  frightful,  devastating, 
competitive  disadvantages  beint;  imposed 
by  these  foreign  imports.  Nor  do  I  be- 
lieve that  it  is  po&sible  to  secure  any  com- 
pletely effective  action  from  administra- 
tive agencies  of  this  Ooveriunent.  either 
in  the  form  of  adjustment  of  current 
staggeruiK  impurt.s  ui  in  payments  by  the 
Government  under  certain  provisions  of 
existing  trade  laws  for  the  damages  sus- 
tained. 

Neither  monetary  paynienus  to  the 
industry  nor  unemployment  benefits  and 
retraining  privileges  to  it.s  faithful  em- 
ployees are  an  answer  to  tins  most 
alarming  situacion.  Legislative  action 
upon  a  broad  Iront  must  be  undertaken. 
Under  the  circumstances,  let  me  say  that 
measures  inituited  by  the  industry  il^self, 
the  owners,  workers  and  friends  must  be 
prepared,  introduced  and  pressed  upon 
the  Congres-s  Tiiese  proposals  must  be 
well  thought  out,  carefully  studied,  skill- 
fully drawn  and  effectively  presented  to 
the  committees  of  Congress  and  strongly 
urged  upon  both  branches  of  Congress, 
as  well  as  upon  the  executive  depart- 
ment. 

In  my  opinion,  there  is  little  lime  to 
lose.  I  have  suggested  these  measures 
before  when  the  trade  bill  wa.s  pending 
and  since,  but  unforiunat-t-iy.  up  t^o  this 
time,  no  concerted  action  has  been  taken 
to  Institute  them  in  the  Congress  I  not 
only  suggest  them  a«;ain.  but  also  again 
urge  them,  because  I  profoundly  believe 
thai  they  are  the  only  real  enduring  to- 
tal solution  that  can  be  found  to  the 
vei-y  serious  problems  of  the  .shoe  indus- 
try and  Its  workers. 

I  make  these  slatemenLs  witli  full  un- 
derstanding of  their  import  and  their 
effect  upon  existing  trade  and  treaty 
laws,  because  I  have  indicated  on  many 
occa^sions  my  approval  and  support  of 
mutual  respect  for  and  reciprocal  trade 
with  other  nations,  but  I  do  not  believe 
that  this  trade  is  of  real  benefit  or  ad- 
vantage to  this  country  when  it  is  a  "one 
way  street."  so  to  speak,  and  when  it 
undermines  American  competitive  stand- 
ards, the  prospects  of  the  steady  employ- 
ment of  American  working  men  and 
women,  and  results  in  depre.ssed  condi- 
tions in  our  economy  That  kind  of 
trade.  I  submit.  Mr  Speaker,  produces 
nothing  but  grief  and  misfortune  for 
millions  of  American  people  and  will,  if 
long  continued,  produce  immeasurable 
deterioration  and  the  ultimate  destnic- 
tion  of  many  of  our  economic  institu- 
tions and  greatly  weaken  our  free  way 
of  life. 

I  again  pledge  my  vigorous  support 
and  wholehearted  cooperation  to  our 
great  shoe  Industry  and  Its  workers,  and 
I  hope  that  under  the  sagacious  leader- 
ship of  this  industrv'.  with  sincere,  vig- 
orous and  effective  efforts  by  Members 
of  Congre.ss  that  action  will  soon  be 
taken  across  the  board  to  put  an  end  to 


H.R.  12305— rrs  PURPOSE 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr 
LiBON  ATI » .  Under  previous  order  of  th. 
House,  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr 
t^iGH.ANl  is  recognized  for  30  minutP." 
Mr  FEIGHAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Mon ' 
day.  August  10.  I  Introduced  HR  12305' 
to  create  a  Selective  Immigration  Board 
and  to  provide  for  the  allocation  of 
authorized  but  unused  quota  numbers  in 
accordance  with  the  criteria  established 
by  the  Congress. 

The  bill  which  I  introduced  is  not  stop- 
uap  legislation,  it  Ls  not  another  patch  on 
a  law  which  is  already  overburdened  and 
confused  with  patchwork  legislation. 

The  bill  which  I  introduced  is  directed 
at  providing  a  remedy  for  the  major 
problems  in  the  immigration  field  which 
should  be  remedied  now,  before  the  close 
of  this  session  of  the  88th  Congress 
Those  problems  are: 

First,   reuniting   families.     By  this  I 
mean  that  citizens  of  the  United  States 
arc  separated  from  their  parents,  sons 
and  daughters,  brothers  and  sisters  re- 
siding in  foreign  lands  because  the  quota 
agaln.'^t  which  they  would  be  charged  Is 
oversubscribed.     Legally  resident  aliens 
of  our  country,  awaiting  the  opportunity 
to  become  citizens,  are  separated  from 
their  husbands  or  wives  and  their  un- 
married sons  and  daughters  for  the  same 
reason.     Our  free  society  is  based  upon 
the  sanctity  of  the  home  and  the  integ- 
rity of  the  family.    It  is  in  our  own  best 
interests  to  provide  a  reasonable  remedy 
to   this   problem   which   strikes   at  the 
foundations  of  our  great  society.    My 
bill  provides  a  remedy  for  this  problem. 
Second,  meeting  the  need  for  certain 
skills  and  special  talents  in  short  supply 
in  the  United  States  In  a  manner  that 
will    help   strengthen   and   expand  our 
economy    by   helping   business   and  in- 
dustry   fill    these    needs.      The   present 
method  of  meeting  this  need  is  unsatis- 
factory, it  is  not  working  out  as  intended. 
That  method  needs  to  be  tightened  up 
and  made  workable,  as  my  bill  provides. 
Third,  meeting  the  need  for  our  coun- 
try  to  provide  an  asylum  for  a  fair  share 
of  the  victims  of  Communist  and  other 
totalitarian    persecution,    under    condi- 
tions which  do  not  place  the  stigma  of 
parole  upon  those  unfortunate  victims 
who  qualify  for  admission  to  our  coun- 
try.    Moreover,  the  parole  provisions  of 
the  existing  law  were  not  intended  to  be 
u.sed  for  this  purpose.    Abuses  have  de- 
veloped In  the  use  of  parole  authority 
which  invite  further  abuses.    It  Is  time 
Congress  put  a  stop  to  these  abuses  and 
dealt   with    the   refugee   problem   on  a 
forthright  basis.    The  bill  which  I  have 
introduced  accomplishes  both  those  pur- 
poses. 

Thase  three  problems  which  confront 
our  Nation  in  the  immigration  field  form 
the  three  preferences  defined  In  my  bill. 
The  authorized  but  unused  quota  num- 
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are  to  be  made  available  to  meet 
5^  problems   during   a   2-year   trial 

riod  Let  me  emphasize  that  the  bill 
Kich  I  have  introduced  does  not  raise 
the  number  of  quota  Immigrants  now 
authorized  for  admission  during  the  2- 
■"  trial  period.  It  simply  authorizes 
Le  use  of  those  authorized  quota  num- 
bers which  remain  unused  during  each 
of  2  years  for  the  preference  categories 
I  have  outlined. 

The  bill  provides  for  a  three-member 
Selective  Immigration  Board,  appointed 
by  the  President,  with  the  advice  and 
consent  of  the  Senate.  That  Board  Is 
responsible  for  developing  an  annual 
plan  for  the  allocation  of  the  authorized 
but  unused  quota  numbers  to  the  three 
preference  classes  I  have  defined.  Be- 
fore the  plans  of  the  Board  become  oper- 
ative they  must  be  approved  by  Congress, 
through  a  provision  under  which  either 
body  of  Congress  can  reject  the  plan 
within  90  days  after  its  submission.  This 
requirement  controls  each  of  the  plans 
covering  the  2-year  trial  period  provided 
for  in  the  bill. 

It  should  be  obvious  that  the  Board 
will  consult  with  the  appropriate  com- 
mittees of  Congress  before  formulating 
their  plans  because  failure  to  do  so  will 
Insure  congressional  rejection  of  the  pro- 
posed plan.  The  Board  Is  also  required 
to  submit  detailed  reports  to  Congress, 
covering  each  of  the  2  years  and  a  final 
report  of  operations  under  the  authori- 
zations provided  for  in  the  bill.  Through 
this  system  I  have  provided  what  I  be- 
lieve to  be  a  reasonable  solution  to  a  very 
difficult  question  which  has  arisen  dur- 
ing the  hearings  on  H.R.  7700.  That 
question  involves  the  constitutional  re- 
sponsibility laid  upon  Congress  to  regu- 
late immigration  into  the  United  States, 
an  unchallenged  responsibility  aflBrmed 
bv  the  Supreme  Court,  and  the  call  of 
H.R.  7700  to  delegate  those  responsibili- 
ties to  the  executive  branch  of  our  Grov- 
ernnient.  The  provisions  of  my  bill  do 
not  delegate  the  powers  of  Congress  to 
the  executive  branch  of  our  Grovernment 
in  any  Instance. 

What  it  does,  in  fact,  is  to  establish 
exacting  criteria  for  allocation  of  un- 
used quota  numbers  and  calls  upon  the 
executive  branch,  through  the  Selective 
Immigration  Board,  to  recommend  to 
Congress  how  those  quota  numbers 
should  be  distributed  within  the  prefer- 
ences set  by  Congress.  Congress  retains 
Its  final  authority  on  the  use  of  such 
unused  quotas  through  the  statutory 
power  to  reject  such  recommendations 
made  by  the  Board. 

The  Secretary  of  State  is  required  to 
certify  to  the  Selective  Immigration 
Board  the  number  of  authorized  but  un- 
used quota  numbers  for  the  fiscal  years 
ending  June  30,  1964,  and  June  30,  1965. 
The  Board  in  turn  is  governed  by  those 
figures  certified  by  the  Secretary  of 
State  during  the  2-year  trial  period  end- 
ing June  30,  1967.  The  board  is  not 
required  by  law  to  reallocate  all  of  the 
unused  quota  numbers  during  the  2- 
year  trial  period.  It  is  required  to  exer- 
cise its  judgment  In  the  use  of  those 
unused  quota  numbers  in  resolving  the 


three  major  problems  Involved  In  our 
Immigration  program,  subject  of  course 
to  final  approval  by  Congress. 

The  Board  Is  also  required  to  consult 
with  the  Secretary  of  State,  the  Attorney 
Greneral.  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  and 
the  Secretary  of  Labor  before  formulat- 
ing the  plans  for  submission  to  Congress. 
This  should  insure  that  all  the  vital 
and  emergent  problems  of  the  various 
Departments  of  Government  are  con- 
sidered in  formulation  of  the  Board's 
plan  for  allocation  of  the  unused  quota 
numbers. 

That  In  susbtance  is  what  the  bill  I 
have  Introduced  will  authorize  and 
should  «U5Complish.  Now  for  the  things 
the  bill  will  not  do. 

First,  It  will  not  raise  the  present  cell- 
ing as  set  by  law  on  quota  immigrants. 
Second,  It  will  not  replace  the  national 
origins  quota  system  which  continues 
without  Interruption  during  the  2 -year 
trial  period. 

Third,  It  will  not  alter  the  eligibility 
or  admissibility  requirements  of  the 
present  law  which  govern  all  Immigrant 
admission  Including  those  saf^uards  on 
security,  health,  moral  turpitude  and 
character  of  the  applicants. 

Fourth,  it  will  not  call  for  any  re- 
organization of  the  Immigration  and 
Naturalization  Service  or  the  Bureau  of 
Security  and  Consular  Affairs  of  the  De- 
partment of  State,  both  organs  of  Gov- 
ernment retaining  their  full  authority 
and  responsibility  under  existing  law. 

Fifth,  it  will  not  serve  as  an  invitation 
to  build  a  new  arm  of  government  bu- 
reaucracy because  the  powers  of  the  Se- 
lective Immigration  Board  are  limited, 
requiring  no  more  than  a  small  but  com- 
petent staff  to  assist  the  Board  in  the 
discharge  of  its  responsibilities.  Since 
the  Board  and  any  staff  connected  with 
it  will  be  terminated  by  law  on  October 
1,  1967,  the  danger  of  planting  the  seeds 
of  further  bureaucratic  involvement  are 
minimized  and  controlled  by  the  cutoff 
date. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  bill  which  I  have  in- 
troduced is  based  upon  my  22  years  ex- 
perience in  Congress,  very  careful  study 
of  our  entire  immigration  program  and 
testimony  given  during  the  20  days  of 
hearings  before  Subcommittee  No.  1 
on  pending  Immigration  legislation,  in- 
cluding H.R.  7700. 

Our  hearings  began  on  June  11.  1964, 
and  they  are  continuing  according  to  the 
schedule  set  and  announced  on  June  1, 
1964.  We  have  completed  testimony 
from  interested  Members  of  Congress. 
We  have  completed  testimony  from  the 
Secretary  of  State,  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral, and  the  Secretary  of  Labor.  We 
have  completed  testimony  from  the  op- 
erating level  of  the  Department  of  Jus- 
tice, Including  the  Commissioner  of  Im- 
migration and  Naturalization.  We  have 
taken  testimony  on  2  days  from  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  the  Bureau  of  Security 
and  Consular  Affairs,  Department  of 
State,  and  I  regret  to  announce  that 
testimony  is  neither  satisfactory  nor 
complete. 

Because  of  scheduled  commitments  to 
take    testimony    from    interested    non- 


Govemment  organizations  and  individ- 
ual citizens,  we  opened  that  phase  of  our 
hearings  on  August  5,  1964,  and  we  will 
continue  those  hearings  until  we  have 
heard  as  many  witnesses  as  time  will 
permit.  Let  me  say,  in  this  connection, 
that  we  have  had  thoughtful  and  In- 
formative testimony,  both  pro  and  con, 
from  this  healthy  weUsprlng  of  citizen 
opinion. 

Our  hearings  to  date  reveal  there  Is 
great  disagreement  about  what  our  im- 
migration policy  is  or  ought  to  be.  Testi- 
mony in  support  of  H.R.  7700  has  been 
inconclusive,  in  some  important  respects, 
conflicting  and  uncertain.  It  Is  ap- 
parent that  Congress  will  require  studies, 
investigations,  and  public  hearings  in 
depth  to  weld  an  immigration  policy  and 
supporting  laws  which  serve  the  domestic 
needs  and  international  commitments  of 
our  Nation. 

That  Is  a  primary  responsibility  of 
Congress  which  must  be  discharged. 
Congress  provided  the  mechanism  by  law 
to  discharge  that  responsibility  when  It 
established  the  Joint  Committee  on  Im- 
migration and  Nationality  Policy  In  1952. 
It  is  time  Congress  provided  the  funds 
necessary  for  the  joint  conunlttee  to  dis- 
charge its  responsibilities.  The  obvious 
alternative  Is  continuing  conflict  over 
what  our  Immigration  policy  Is,  In  fact, 
and  what  It  ought  to  be,  along  with  the 
present  open  Invitation  for  the  executive 
branch  of  Government  to  seek  the  au- 
thority in  this  field  which  Congress  is 
unwilling  to  exercise.  Let  me  make  it 
clear  that  I  am  dedicated  to  maintain- 
ing the  separation  of  powers  upon  which 
our  representative  form  of  government  is 
based.  I  do  not  point  a  finger  of  accusa- 
tion at  the  executive  branch  of  our  Gov- 
ernment because  I  understand  fully  that 
when  a  vacuum  of  authority  exists  some- 
one always  moves  In  to  fill  It.  My  single 
purpose  is  and  has  been  to  put  Congress 
in  a  position  where  It  can  discharge  its 
constitutional  authority  as  well  as  its 
unquestioned  responsibility  for  regulat- 
ing immigration  Into  the  United  States. 

Finally.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  bill  which 
I  have  introduced  is  a  very  modest  pro- 
posal. The  overwhelming  weight  of 
testimony  taken  before  Subcommittee 
No.  1  to  date  supports  It.  Our  heritage 
as  well  as  our  commonsense  supports 
it.  It  is  not  a  panacea  for  all  the  prob- 
lems and  disagreements  which  aflUct  our 
Inunlgratlon  program.  But  It  does  pro- 
vide a  reasonable  remedy  to  three  major 
problems  and  the  opportunity  for  Con- 
gress to  observe  some  of  the  basic  prin- 
ciples of  H.R.  7700  in  practice  for  a  2- 
year  trial  period,  during  which  Congress 
undertakes  a  full  and  objective  review 
of  all  the  factors  upon  which  a  sound 
national  Immigration  policy  must  be 
based. 


CARIBBEAN  CRISIS:  CONTINUING 
STORM  SIGNS  DEMAND  ACTION 
AGAINST   FURTHER   PERILS 

The    SPEAKER    pro    tempore     (Mr. 
LiBONATi) .    Under  previous  order  of  the 
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House,  the  geatleman  from  Peniuyl- 
vaaia  [Mr.  Flood  J  is  recognized  for  60 
minutes. 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  poet. 
Thomas  Campbell,  m  'Lochiels  Warn- 
ing," makes  this  significant  statement: 
"Coming  events  cast  their  shadows  be- 
fore." The  truth  of  this  sayinii  has 
been  amply  iUustrated  by  a  succession  of 
crucial  occurrences  on  the  Isthmus  of 
Panama.  Clearly  foreseen  and  re- 
peatedly predicted  by  me  in  addre&>t's 
to  the  Congress,  these  forecasts  gave 
timely  warnings  to  proper  authorities  of 
what  subsequently  culminated;  but 
whatever  satisfaction  there  may  be  in 
having  been  right,  the  outcome  is.  in- 
deed, barren. 

The  Red-led  and  directed  Panamanian 
mob  assaults  on  the  Canal  Zone  on 
January  9-12.  19«4.  encouraged  and 
facilitated  by  ofTteials  of  the  Red- 
inflltrated  government  of  Panama,  were 
the  Inevitable  consequences  of  what  had 
preceded  and  could  have  been  antic- 
ipated by  anyone  who  made  the  eflort 
to  collect  facts  and  to  evaluate  the 
evidence.  Moreover,  they  could  have 
been  entirely  avoided  had  the  lef,'i.slative 
and  executive  branches  of  our  Govern- 
ment taken  timely  preventive  action  a.s 
they  should  have  done 

Denied  vital  information  on  Isthmian 
developments  over  a  long  period  of  time, 
the  people  of  our  country  were  naturally 
shocked  by  the  sanguinary  violence  that 
featured  the  Panamanian  outbreak. 
Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  they  have  learned 
that,  subsequent  to  the  attack,  news- 
stories  In  the  major  press  organs  of  the 
United  States  puiTxjtting  to  relate  events 
of  the  outbreak  were  slanted.  The  result 
is  that  growing  numbers  of  our  citliiens 
are  holding  the  Department  of  State 
accountable  for  the  senes  of  betrayals 
affecting  the  Panama  Canal,  which,  over 
many  years,  have  plagued  those  charged 
with  responsibility  for  the  efficient 
maintenance,  operation,  sanitation  and 
protection  of  this  Icey  artery  of  intfi- 
oceanic  commerce 

In  view  of  the  publication  on  June  9. 
1964,  of  the  report  of  the  onsite  investi- 
gation of  the  January  1964  Panamanian 
mob  assaults  by  the  International  Com- 
mission of  Jurists  of  Geneva.  Switzer- 
land, and  Its  inclusion  in  an  address  to 
this  body  on  Jime  1 1  by  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  Panama  Canal  Sub- 
committee, the  gentlewoman  from  Mis- 
souri (Mrs.  Sullivan),  important  facts 
about  the  riots.  »s  found  by  a  neutral 
body,  are  now  available — Congressional 
Record.  June  11.  1964.  pages  13559-13567. 
To  undo  some  of  the  harm  inflicted  by 
the  mendacious  propaganda  that  char- 
acterized most  of  the  publicity  following 
the  outbreak,  it  is  still  the  duty  of  the 
press  of  our  country  to  present  all  the 
facts  forthrlghtly  and  fearlessly.  Any 
representative  of  the  press  who  wishes  to 
«ee  pictorial  evidence  of  some  of  the  de- 
struction of  American-owned  property  in 
the  Canal  Zone  and  In  Panama  during 
the  January  1964  disorders  can  examine 
a  stack  of  photographs  on  a  desk  in  mv 
office.  Those  who  seek  additional  infor- 
mation from  the  documentation  on  the 
background  can  get  a  start  by  reading 


my  addresses  on  Bidarch  9.  1964,  "Panama 
Canal;  Focus  of  Power  Politics" — Con- 
gressional Record.  March  9,  1964.  pages 
4706-4718 — on  May  5.  "Under  Two  PlaKs: 
Blunders.  Confusion,  and  Chaos  at  Pan- 
ama'— Congressional  Record,  May  5. 
1964.  pafiies  10032-10039— and  correlated 
staU'menUs  by  many  other  Members  of 
the  Congress. 

THE      19J9      PROGRAM      rOR     rARIHBEAV     SErURITV 
GAVE     TIMri.T      WARNIN(; 

Mr.  Speakf-r.  in  order  to  provide  neces- 
sary perspective  for  comments  to  b*-  made 
later  in  thi.s  addrt-.ss,  let  lls  rt-call  pro- 
ceedings in  the  Conifress  in  1959,  the 
year  of  the  Red  takeover  of  Cuba.  By 
that  time,  the  trend  of  substxiuerit  events 
m  thf  Ion«-ranK'e  program  for  Red  con- 
quest of  the  strate»?ic  CanbtH'an.  throukih 
the  prt)cesses  of  infiltration,  subversion, 
and  violence,  were  clear  to  any  discern- 
ing observer  of  the  world  revolutionary 
movement  known  as  the  international 
Communi.si  conspiracy 

In  an  effort  to  suppiv  a  nmrdy  for 
meeting'  the  mountint:  cn.^i.s,  protrotiiiK 
our  vital  interest.s  in  the  Caribbean,  and 
assuring  the  safety  of  the  We.stern  Hemi- 
sphere. I  sussfsted  a  flve-pt.int  policy 
protrram  for  our  Government  This  was 
outlined  in  an  address  by  me  on  A-i- 
Kust  24.  1959.  at  Readinir.  Pa  .  on  Storm 
Clouds  Over  the  Caribb»"an  "— Congrks- 
sroNAL  Record,  volume  105.  part  13  pak'e 
17062. 

In  view  of  what  later  transpired  and 
the  crucial  situation  now  faclns  our 
country  to  the  south  of  us.  I  repeat  the 
1959  policy  program  th.en  advocated  and 
propo.sed  a.s  a  plan  of  action  for  our 
agencies  of  Government  L»n  me  repeat 
now  from  my  1959  proposals: 

First,  announcement  that  the  Monroe 
Doctrine  applies  to  communistic  subver- 
sion through  penetration  and  innitratlon 
and  veiled  motivation,  as  well  as  by  open 
and  direct  effort 

.'Second,  proclamation  by  our  Govern- 
ment that  the  Canal  Zone  is  con.-,titu- 
tionally  acquired  territory  of  the  United 
States  and  that  its  continued  control  by 
this  Nation  pursuant  to  treaty  and  the 
obligations  thus  imposed  is  best  for  all 
the  .\merlcas.  best  for  the  world,  and 
best  for  interoceanic  commerce. 

Third,  reactivation  by  the  Unit^'d 
.States  of  iLs  historic  .Special  Service 
Squadron  based  m  the  Canal  Zone,  inde- 
pendent of  combat  forces,  under  the  di- 
rect control  of  the  Chief  of  .Naval  0|)era- 
tlons  for  continuous  display  of  the  flag 
and  other  diplomatic  missions 

Fourth,  announcement  that  no  hostile 
or  other  provocat.ve  demonstrations  of 
any  character  will  be  tolerated  in  the 
Canal  Zone,  from  whatever  source 

Fifth,  clear-cut,  nonequivix-al  reaffir- 
mation of  our  historic  and  treaty  sup- 
ported rights  and  obligations  with  re- 
spect to  the  Panama  Canal  ar,d  Canal 
Zone — Congressional  Retord.  volume 
1C5.  part  13,  pai:e  17063 

It  will  be  recalled  that  when  the 
Canal  Zone  was  peacefully  "  Invaded  in 
1958  by  well  organized  flag-planting 
raiders  from  Panama,  that  our  author- 
ities In  the  Canal  Zone,  again.st  the  ad- 
vice  of  some   of   the   zone's   most   ex- 
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perienced  police  officials,  and  for  reamn. 
not  disclosed,  supinely  acquiesced  in^ 
mi t ting  the  planting  of  Panamaju: 
flags  Becau.se  of  this  fact.  I  concludS 
my  August  24.  1959.  address  with  the^ 
^estion  to  the  Panamanian  Govenunmt 
that  It  take  and  enforce  necessary  m,^ 
ures  to  prevent  any  further  revoluUo^ 
forays  into  the  Canal  Zone,  whichw 
permitted  to  occur,  may  well  end  in  grim 
tragedy,  with  grave  impairment  of  reU 
tioiLs  between  the  two  Governments" 

Mr  Speaker,  in  view  of  what  hu 
eventually  occurred  in  the  Canal  Zone 
could  there  have  been  a  more  accurate 
statement  of  predictions,  more  timely 
warnings,  or  a  better  program  for  pr^. 
cautionary  policy  measures? 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  repeat  that  the  warn 
ings  voiced  by  me  in  1959.  the  warrUnn 
that  I  have  just  quoted  and  which  may 
be  found  In  print  as  cited,  expose  the  lie 
behind  recent  and  present  claims  tiiat 
the  Panamanian  violence  of  last  Janu- 
ary could  not  be  foreseen.  It  was  fore- 
seen. Mr  Speaker,  not  only  by  me  but 
also  by  other  loyal  .Americans  and  Pana- 
manians In  fact,  as  early  as  July  1963 
informed  circles  in  the  Canal  Zone  knew 
that  mob  a.ssaults  against  the  zone  were 
being  planned  by  certain  Panamanian 
faction.s:  and  this  knowledge  extended 
to  Latin  American  embas.sies  in  Panama 
Moreover,  a  bus  strike  in  the  following 
November  was  a  clear  sign  of  the  ap- 
proaching storm  The  tragedy  is  that 
the  warnings  which  were  .so  plainly  fore- 
seen were  not  heeded.  We  now  ask  why, 
and  we  insist  that  pre.sent  danger  signs 
equally  plain  regarding  further  perils 
be  heeded 

Hot   SE     srPPORTS     UNDrl-lTTED    US.    SOVEREIONTT 
OVER    CANM      ZONE.     1960 

Did  my  1959  efforts  have  any  visible 
results  on  the  conduct  of  our  policies  af- 
fecting the  Panama  Canal,  then  recog- 
nized as  the  key  target  for  a  Red  con- 
quest of  the  Caribbean?     They  did  not. 

Precisely  on  the  day  as  predicted  by  me. 
November  3,  1959,  in  the  midest  of  the 
celebration  of  Panamanian  independ- 
ence from  Colombia,  mobs  from  Pana- 
ma attempted  to  invade  the  Canal  Zone 
amidst  scenes  of  wild  disorder  and  vio- 
lence, overpowering  the  Canal  Zone  po- 
lice and  requiring  the  services  of  the  U.S. 
.Army  on  the  isthmus  to  repel  the  invad- 
ers. Another  attempt  by  Panamanian 
mobs  to  invade  the  zone  on  November  28, 
1959,  also  had  Uj  be  repelled  On  the 
latter  occasion,  this  task  was  accom- 
plished mainly  by  the  National  Guard  of 
Panama 

In  an  address  to  the  House  on  January 
13,  1960.  I  reiterated  the  1959  five-point 
program  for  action,  quoted  resolutions 
Introduced  by  me  to  implement  the  pro- 
gram and  urged  meeting  the  Red  chal- 
lenge of  wresting  control  of  the  Panama 
Canal  from  the  United  States  through 
the  proce.ss  of  nationalization  or  inter- 
nationalization— "Panama  Canal:  Sym- 
bol of  a  Fourth  Front" — Congressiohal 
Rei oRD.  Volume  106,  part  1,  page  416. 

Under  the  Impetus  thus  attained  for 
some  form  of  remedial  action  and 
through  the  efforts  of  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs,  the  House,  on  February 
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1000  passed  House  Concurrent  Resolu- 
J;^59  86th  Congress,  reafBrmlng  the 
-wereignty  of  the  United  States  over  the 
^nai  Zone  territory  by  the  overwhelm- 
Srvote  of  381  to  12.  Transmitted  to  the 
Siate  and  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Sirrign  Relations,  that  body,  because  of 
InDosition  from  suspect  elements  in  the 
JJpartment  of  State,  did  not  report  the 
rMolution,  and  this  important  policy  dec- 
^tion  was  not  submitted  to  the  Senate 
for  proper  action  as  it  should  have  been. 

Mr.  Speaker,  if  we  consider  the  mag- 
nitude of  the  incidents  that  followed  that 
inaction  by  the  Senate,  its  failure  to 
4dopt  the  House- approved  House  Con- 
current Resolution  459  was  crucial, 
unountin.g  to  an  abdication  by  the  Sen- 
ate, to  elements  in  the  executive  branch 
of  our  Government.  In  effect,  the  Sen- 
ate surrendered  its  constitutional  re- 
sponsibility in  the  formulation  of  vital 
Isthmian  Canal  policy.  Moreover,  its 
effect  was  an  invitation  for  further  law- 
lessne.ss  and  disorder  on  the  isthmus,  for 
increased  infiltration  by  Red  revolution- 
ises in  Panama  and  all  Latin  American 
countries,  and  for  open  contemptuous 
treaunent  of  the  United  States  by  its 
secret  enemies.  Submission  to  political 
blackmail  can  only  lead  to  greater  de- 
mands of  like  character. 

CANAL  ZONK,  A  NO  MAN'S  LAND 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  the  preparation  of 
these  remarks,  I  reexamined  my  file  of 
addresses  and  statements  in  the  Con- 
gressional Record  on  Caribbean  and 
Panama  Canal  policy  questions  made 
subsequent  to  adoption  by  the  House  on 
February'  2.  1960.  of  House  Concurrent 
Resolution  459.  86th  Congress,  on  terri- 
torial sovereignty.  The  volume  of  their 
documentation  in  the  exposurfe  of  timid- 
ity, falsification,  and  unjustified  propos- 
als for  placating  the  implacable,  is  truly 
shockin'" 

During  the  remainder  of  1960,  In  1961, 
1962.  and  In  1963.  I  repeated  the  key 
points  in  the  plan  of  action  for  hemi- 
spheric defense,  revising  as  was  appro- 
priate; introduced  the  necessary  imple- 
menting measures,  some  of  which  were 
cosponsored  by  distinguished  colleagues; 
and  appealed  to  the  Congress  and  the 
President  to  act. 

In  the  interest  of  an  historical  record, 
I  now  list  the  dates  and  titles  of  major 
addresses  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives or  elsewhere  carrying  the  five-point 
program  for  vital  hemispheric  defense  or 
some  feature  related  thereto,  and  sig- 
nificant documentation: 

March  7.  1960:  "Hemispheric  Security 
Demands  Congressional  Reafflrmation  of 
Monroe  Doctrine." 

April  19,  1960:  "Panama  Canal:  Key 
Target  of  Fourth  Front." 

May  4.  1960:  "Hemispheric  Security: 
Congre.ss  Must  Reaffirm  Our  Historic 
Policies." 

June  23, 1960 :  "U.S.  Faltering  in  Carib- 
bean Invites  Disaster"  (Manion  Forum). 

April  12,  1962:  "Monroe  Doctrine  or 
Khrushchev  Doctrine?" 

September  14,  1962:  "Caribbean  and 
Isthmian  Policies." 

September  20,  1962:  "Enemy  at  Our 
Gate" 


October  23,  1963:  'Canal  Zone  Crisis: 
Plan  of  Action." 

Other  addresses  in  the  House  that 
should  be  read  in  these  general  connec- 
tions include  the  following: 

March  9, 1964:  "Panama  Canal:  Focus 
of  Power  Politics." 

March  11, 1964:  "Panama  Canal:  For- 
mula for  Future  Canal  Policy." 

May  5,  1964:  "Under  Two  Flags: 
Blimders,  Confusion,  and  Chaos  at  Pan- 
ama." 

May  21,  1964:  "Panama  Canal  and  the 
Milton  Eisenhower  Paper." 

In  spite  of  these  addresses  expressing 
clear  warnings,  which  many  Members  of 
the  Congress  supported  on  the  floor,  all 
the  efforts  of  my  colleagues  and  myself 
in  the  House  to  secure  formal  actions  by 
the  Congress  and  the  executive  branch 
were  frustrated.  In  consequence,  the 
Red  advance  In  the  Caribbean  gathered 
momentum  in  its  program  of  conquest 
through  infiltration,  subversion,  and  ne- 
gotiation. It  progressed  to  the  point 
where  Cuba  openly  became  a  Soviet  sat- 
ellite, the  strategic  Caribbean  virtually 
a  Red  lake,  and  the  Canal  Zone  a  "no 
man's  land"  under  two  flags,  its  chaos 
maintained  by  State  Department  vascil- 
lation. 

The  inevitable  and  easily  predictable 
took  place.  The  previously  mentioned 
Red  led  and  directed  Panamanian  mob 
assaults  on  January  9  to  12.  1964,  oc- 
curred, amidst  scenes  of  grim  tragedy. 
Panama,  the  small  country  that  grew 
out  of  tiie  movement  for  an  Isthmian 
Canal,  scornfully  broke  diplomatic  rela- 
tions with  the  United  States,  our  diplo- 
mats ignominiously  fled  to  the  Canal 
Zone  for  refuge  and,  for  3  days,  that  ter- 
ritorial possession  of  the  United  States 
was  a  sanguinary  battleground,  featured 
by  disorder,  violence,  and  death,  includ- 
ing the  killing  of  our  soldiers.  The  de- 
struction of  U.S.  property  was  enor- 
mous— "Panama  Canal:  Focus  of  Power 
Politics,"  Congressional  Record,  March 
9,  1964,  page  4705. 

To  clear  up  some  of  the  confusions  In- 
jected into  public  discussions  of  the 
Canal  Zone  sovereignty  question,  on  Jan- 
uary 15,  1964, 1  entered  into  what  proved 
to  be  an  extended  correspondence  with 
the  Department  of  State  and  endeavored 
to  secure  from  that  agency  a  public  state- 
ment defining  the  use  of  the  term  "titular 
sovereignty."  Unfortunately,  the  De- 
partment of  State  failed  to  clarify  this 
ambiguous  and  misleading  term.  It 
merely  signifies  a  reversionary  or  resid- 
ual interest  on  the  part  of  Panama  In  the 
Canal  Zone  in  the  sole  event  of  aban- 
donment of  the  Panama  Canal  by  the 
United  States,  and  nothing  else.  More- 
over, Panama  has  never,  as  many  con- 
fused or  uninformed  writers  have  al- 
leged, demanded  titular  sovereignty  but 
complete  and  unconditional  sover- 
eignty— "Under  Two  Flags:  Blunders, 
Confusion,  and  Chaos,"  Congrissional 
Record,  May  5,  1964,  pages  10032-10039. 
In  these  connections,  Mr.  Speaker,  may 
I  correct  a  contention  repeated  in  our 
general  press,  and  unfortunately  recur- 
rent in  many  school  history  texts  in  our 
country.  This  contention  is  that  the 
United  States  took  unfair  advantage  of 


Panama  in  undertaking  the  oonstructioD 
of  the  Panama  CanaL 
On  the  contrary,  over  a  period  of  years, 

the  people  of  Panama,  then  a  department 
of  Colombia,  clamored  eagerly  for  a 
treaty  that  would  enable  the  United 
States  to  build  the  Panama  Canal.  When 
the  Colombian  Senate  in  1903  failed  to 
ratify  the  Hay-Herran  Treaty  with  the 
United  States,  Panama  seceded  from  Co- 
lombia, with  the  result  that  the  Panama 
Canal  Treaty  was  made  with  Panama 
rather  than  with  Colombia.  Its  favor- 
able terms  were  the  inducement  to  con- 
struct the  canal  at  Panama  rather  th&n 
at  Nicaragua. 

The  facts  in  this  episode  of  U.S.  diplo- 
matic history  have  been  ably  set  forth  in 
various  reliable  books.  The  1903  treaty 
with  Panama  granting  the  Canal  Zone 
was  not  against  the  popular  will  In  Pana- 
ma as  is  frequently  alleged  but  was  for 
the  best  interests  of  Panama  and  her 
people;  and  many  of  her  citizens  ob- 
tained jobs  in  constructing  the  canal. 

DR.  MILTON   EISENHOWIB   AND  THI  PANAMA 
CANAL 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  will  be  recalled  by  those 
who  have  followed  the  erosions  of  U.S. 
rights  in  the  Canal  Zone  over  the  past 
few  years,  that  Dr.  Milton  S.  Eisenhower, 
a  brother  of  the  then  President  of  the 
United  States,  was  one  of  the  key  figures 
in  promoting  the  illegal  and  ill-advised 
display  of  the  Panama  flag  in  the  Canal 
Zone  in  September  1960,  thereby  con- 
tributing greatly  to  the  1964  mob  vio- 
lence. Significantly,  this  display  was 
done  after  adjournment  of  the  Congress 
in  utter  disregard  of  the  overwhelming 
vote  of  the  House,  381  to  12,  and  the 
unanimous  vote  of  the  Congress  on  the 
Gross  amendment  to  the  1960  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce  Appropriation  Act — 
Congressional  Record,  volume  106,  part 
2,  page  2350. 

More  than  4  years  later.  Dr.  Eisen- 
hower, on  April  7,  1964,  issued  a  press 
release  under  the  title  of  "Panama 
Canal :  A  Realistic  Appraisal,"  Congres- 
sional Record,  April  8,  1964,  pages  7192- 
7196.  Obviously  designed  to  Influence 
the  platforms  of  both  major  political 
parties,  this  paper  was  featured  in  the 
mass  news  media  of  the  Nation. 

In  an  address  to  the  House  on  May  21, 
I  imdertook  to  expose  the  nature  of  Dr. 
Eisenhower's  unjustified  proposals  for 
the  diplomatic  placatlon  of  Panama  at 
the  expense  of  our  indispensable  rights, 
power,  and  authority  with  respect  to  the 
Panama  Canal  and  how  his  recommen- 
dations would  assure  the  ultimate  loss 
of  the  canal  and  of  any  other  interoce- 
anic waterway  that  may  be  con- 
structed.— "Panama  Canal  and  the  Mil- 
ton Eisenhower  Paper,"  Congressional 
Record,  May  21,  1964,  pages  11686-11690. 
With  rare  exceptions,  this  address  of 
mine  was  ignored  by  the  major  news- 
papers that  had  publicized  the  Eisen- 
hower document.  Nothwithstanding 
this,  the  exposure  of  the  fallacies  In  the 
Elsenhower  propossils.  Including  his 
preposterous  recommendation  that  tolls 
be  raised  30  percent  to  cover  an  In- 
crease of  the  annuity  to  Panama  of  $15 
million,   aroused  patriotic   citizens   all 
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over  tbe  Natioa  who  wish  an  end  to  the 
long  series  of  betrayals  at  Panama. 

vs.    rOLMST   MILXTKXa   ENVTTB   mXD-LEO    ATTACKS 
ON  CAKAI.  ZONK 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  previously  indicated, 
following  Panamanian  mob  assaults  on 
the  Canal  Zone  In  January.  I  promptly 
noted  a  wide  tfivergence  between  news 
reports  on  Isthmian  violence  as  supplied 
me  by  eye  witnesses  In  the  Canal  Zone 
and  the  distorted  accounts  published  In 
most  oi  the  major  newspapers  of  the 
United  SUtes. 

The  most  deplorable  feature  of  this 
mendacious  propaganda  was  the  cow- 
ardly attempt  to  place  responsibility  for 
precipitating  the  outbreaJc  on  patriotic 
17-year-old  high  school  students  at  Bal- 
boa. So  I  now  repeat  the  points  that 
I  have  made  on  other  occasions  about 
our  fine  American  youth  in  the  Canal 
Zone.  It  was  their  courageous  action 
in  insisting  upon  the  display  of  the 
U.S.  flag  on  American  territory  that 
alerted  the  Nation  to  the  enormity  of 
the  situation.  For  their  patriotic  serv- 
ice in  warning  the  people  of  our  country 
to  the  danger  in  the  Canal  Zone  they 
should  be  acclaimed  from  one  end  of  our 
Nation  to  the  other  for  services  com- 
parable to  those  of  the  heroes  of  Iwo 
Jlma — "Panama  Canal:  Focus  of  Power 
Politics."  CoNCRSssioNAL  RECORD.  March 
9.  1964.  pages  4705-4718. 

What.  Mr.  Speaker,  are  the  e.xplana- 
tions  for  the  January  mob  attacks  on  the 
Canal  Zone?  Though  the  entire  back- 
ground is  too  comnplicated  for  detailed 
recital,  the  principal  factors  are  simple 
They  were:  first,  the  illegal  display  in 
1960,  and  subsequently,  of  the  Panama 
flag  in  the  zone  as  visual  evidence  of  so- 
called  Panamanian  titular  sovereignty. 
and  second,  the  failure  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  State  to  declare  the  real  mean- 
ing of  "titular  sovereignty" — as  previ- 
ously stated,  a  mjere  reversionary  or 
residual  interest  In  the  sole  event  of  the 
United  States  abandoning  the  Panama 
Canal.  These  two  factors  together 
served  to  create  a  climate  inviting  what 
later  occurred  and  reflect  an  irrespon.si- 
bility  on  the  part  of  high  officials  of  our 
Government  that  i$.  indeed,  diflicult  to 
comprehend.  Are  there  yet  other  Alger 
Hisses  in  our  Government  formulating 
diplomatic  policy? 

"managed  NrWS  GOVERNME.VT  '  BY  DEPARTME.NT 
or    STATE    IS    CANAL    ZO.VE 

On  January  30.  1964.  following  the 
mob  attack,  the  Panama  Canal  orga- 
nization. In  one  of  its  official  organs, 
the  Spillway,  published  a  news  story 
summarizing  significant  events  during 
the  riots  under  the  title  of  'What  Really 
Happened."  Preceded  by  a  commenda- 
tion by  the  Governor  of  the  Canal  Zone 
of  his  "fellow  employees"  for  their 
"magnificent  record"  In  maintaining  un- 
interrupted transit  of  the  Panama  Canal 
during  the  critical  period,  the  article 
was  fair  and  objective  The  Governor's 
commendation,  hcuwever,  made  this 
ominous  comment: 

Before  the  exlatlng  crLsis  la  completely 
resolved,  an  ejuunlaatlon  will  be  made  of  the 
basic  caiucfl  of  Umted  Stiites-Panama  dif- 
ferences.   To  the  extent  that  I  am  permitted 
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to  do  BO.  I  Will  lieep  the  Panama  CanaJ  em- 
ployees Informed  of  what  Is  going  on  You 
can  depend  on  this. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  Implication  by  the 
Governor  of  .secret  processes  concern- 
ing the  Panama  Canai  made  Informed 
Members  of  the  Congre.ss  curious  as  to 
what  was  transpiring.  In  the  context  of 
Panamanian  alms,  which  have  been 
openly  and  repeat^'dly  declared,  what 
could  the  "ba.slc  causes  '  of  the  United 
States-Panama  differences  be  except 
sovereignty  over  the  Canal  Zone  and 
Panama  Canal  and  matters  related  to 
such  sovereign  rights,  powers,  and  au- 
thority, great^-r  and  greater  beneflLs.  and 
abrogation  (jf  the  "perpetuity"  provision 
of  the  1903  treaty? 

Becau.se  of  the  dar->gerous  confusions 
generated  by  raising  the  Panama  flag 
on  this  U  S  p<xsse.s.sion  and  failure  to  de- 
fine at  the  .same  time  the  term  "titular 
sovereignty.  '  which  its  di.splay  was  sup- 
posed to  symb<jlize.  on  Januan,-  15,  1964, 
I  requested  the  Secretary  of  State  to 
supply  copie.s  of  any  orders  or  statements 
directing  the  recognitiun  in  1959  of  .so- 
called  "titular  s<jvereignty"  of  Panama 
over  the  Canal  Zone  In  reply,  the  De- 
partment of  State  supplied  me  a  typed 
paper  entitled  'Summary  Background: 
Flying  of  Panamanian  Flag  with  the  US 
Flag  in  the  Canal  Zone  by  Civilian  Au- 
thorities, Ja.iuary  20,   1964.  ' 

When  the  January  27  i.ssue  of  the 
Spillway  appeared,  it  carried  a  major 
article  on  'The  Flag  Lssue."  which  all 
expected  to  be  an  objective  treatment  of 
the  .subject  On  comparing  it  with  the 
"Summary  Background"  supplied  me  by 
the  Department  of  State.  I  noted  that 
the  wording  of  the  two  statements  wa,s 
Identical  A  more  careful  reading 
showed   that   both  were  deceptive. 

My  inquiries  indicate  the  following 
facts 

First  Both  quote  a  special  Depart- 
ment of  Stare  repre.sentative  then  on 
the  isthmus  as  assuring  the  President  of 
Panama  tliat  th.e  United  States  recog- 
nizes that  titular  .sovereignty"  over  the 
Canal  Zone  remains  with  Panama  but. 
significantly,  this  emi.ssary  failed  to 
define  that  term,  thus  causing  confusion. 
Second  Both  give  a  hustory  of  the 
19.59  riots  as  justification  for  President 
Ei-senhower's  ill-advised  1960  action  in 
approving  the  illegal  display  of  the  Pan- 
ama flag  in  the  Canal  Zone 

Third  Both  fail  to  state,  that  the 
initial  display  of  the  Panama  flag  under 
President  Ei.senhowers  direction  and  its 
more  profuse  display  under  President 
Kennedy,  were  made  in  violation  of  law, 
treaty,  and  International  usage,  and  that 
the  1960  display  wa.s  done  After  adjourn- 
ment of  the  Congress  despite  the  man- 
date of  the  House  of  Representatives — 
vote  381  to  12— in  opposition. 

Fourth  Both  neglect  to  de.scribe  how 
Panamanian  mobs  invaded  the  Canal 
Zone,  killing  our  soldiers,  endangering 
the  lives  of  our  citizens,  destroying  prop- 
erty, and  threatening  canal  installaticMis 
and  .security  of  tran.sit. 

Fifth.  Both  attempt,  in  cowardly 
manner,  to  place  the  blame  for  the  Red- 
led  Panamanian  mob  a-ssaulLs  on  17- 
year  old  Balboa  High  School  students. 
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.J^''^\n^^'^^^  language  venaon,  of 
this  hostile  propaganda,  printed  bv  oJ 
Panama  Canal  organization  undpr  !r 
title,  "El  Asunto  de  la  Bandera"'  . 
given  wide  distribution  in  Latin  Amml! 
by  Panamanians.  ™* 

Imagine.  Mr.  Speaker,  my  shock  wHp 
later  learning  that  the  original  draft  m 
"The  Flag  Issue."  prepared  by  the  rem. 
lar  Panama  Canal  staff  after  painsta£ 
and  time-consuming  effort,  was^ 
stroyed.  Moreover.  It  appears  that  i 
managed  news  account,  worked  up  by  ar 
agent  of  the  Department  of  State  In  th^ 
office  of  the  Governor  of  the  Canal  Zone 
was  the  version  published  in  the  Janiun 
27  Spillway  and  the  basis  for  the  8u2 
Dt^partmenfs  describing  the  sumnury 
as  having  been  prepared  in  the  Qov 
ernors  office.  The  typed  copy  supplied 
me  by  the  Department  of  State,  which 
I  promptly  challenged,  was  described  by 
that  agency  on  February  18  as  "an  ac. 
curate  account  of  events  of  January  ft-12' 
in  Panama." 

Mr.  Speaker,  such  misleading  audacity 
in  obscuring  facts  is  alien  to  innate 
American  character.  The  truth  is  that 
the  Canal  Zone,  as  the  key  target  of  R^i 
attacks,  was  the  principal  scene  of  vio- 
lence and  disorder:  not  Panama.  This 
alone  is  enough  to  remove  any  pretense 
of  the  article  as  an  "accurate  account." 
Moreover,  it  reveals  the  predilection  of 
Its  framers  and  their  superiors  toward 
describing  this  territorial  possession  of 
the  United  SUites.  known  as  the  Canal 
Zone.  a.s  part  of  Panama. 

No  wonder.  Mr.  Speaker,  my  reluctant 
correspondents  in  the  Department  of 
State  have  been  evitsive  and  ambiguous 
in  replies  to  my  queries.  They  well  know 
that  the  truth  about  their  failures  to  act 
in  the  protection  of  our  just  and  indis- 
pensable soverewn  nghLs.  power  and  au- 
thority m  the  Canal  Zone  would  bring 
about  universal  condemnation  by  our 
people.  Moreover,  many  of  our  loyal 
citizens  throughout  the  Nation  are  de- 
manding a  full  inquiry  by  the  Congress 
into  the  conduct  of  Panama  Canal  poli- 
cies with  punitive  actions  against  those 
guilty  of  the  betrayals  and  criminal  stu- 
pidity. 

-In  the  light  of  such  outrageous  pro- 
ceedings, is  it  not  pertinent  to  inquire 
w  hen  only  Americans  will  be  on  guard  in 
the  vi-tal  fKDsitions  involved? 

A      COALITION      CANAL      7,ONE      GOVERNMENT     NO 
S<;LrTIO.N 

Mr  Sjx^aker,  diplomatic  di.scussions 
between  the  United  States  and  Panama 
are  now  getting  underway.  Like  the 
Communists  under  Lenin,  Panamanian 
radicals  have  di.sdained  to  conceal  their 
aims  and  have  loudly  proclaimed  their 
ultimate  objective  for  complete  and  un- 
conditional -sovereitznty  over  the  Canal 
2k)ne  territory  and  Panama  Canal. 
Among  their  immediate  purposes,  sup- 
ported by  suspect  elements  in  our  Gov- 
ernment, are  jurisdiction  over  the 
Thatcher  Ferry  Bridge  at  Balboa.  Its  ap- 
proaciies.  and  connecting  highways:  and 
the  employment  of  alien  Panamanians  as 
members  of  the  Canal  Zone  Police  Force, 
which  body  Ls  charged  with  responsibili- 
ties in  protecting  the  canal. 
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w    TT  „.o  ««  Mav  9«     security  Dositions    Such  a  practice  is  not    committees  of  the  Congress  have  faile< 
m  remarks  to  the  H^^f^  on  May  26.     ^^ty^ions^  fcjicn  a  P  ^^^    ^  institute  the  vital  and  necessary  in 

tV  T  ctr#..ssed  the  importance  of  re-     an"-^«^ii*°^  °r,^""  tf- u'    ^  „,,o^or,t^^     v^cHantion.s^    li?  it  because  the  Depart 


,^  I  stressed  the  importance  of  re- 
l"**'  i  full  and  complete  U.S.  control 
**^^e  indicated  bridge  and  its  con- 
flations and  opposed  cession  of  any 
^MdTvs  across  the  Canal  Zone  at  any 
'^"^^  It  is  self-evident.  Mr.  Speaker. 
lift  jurisdiction  by  Panama  over  bridges 
^H  corridors  will  result  in  the  zone  ter- 

i^orT  ie^ng    instantly    affected   by    all 

ritory   '^"7,..-„_  ;„  Panama    the  fre-     isepiemoer  iwou  ui  one  jronaixic  ""<*"-     revolutionary  conquest  01  uie  v.»riuuc»xi, 

future  revolut  ons  in  Panama    me  ir        ^^^  ^^^^^^  ^^^^  ^^^  ^^^  ^^^^     ^  ^  ^^^^^^  ^  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^  ^^ 

quency  and  violence  01  wmcn  a  ^^  ^^^    ^    recently    disclosed    by  naval  base  at  Guantanamo.  Cuba,  which 

pected  to  increase  rather  than  dim^^^^^  alarming   reports   from    the   Zone    and  ^^      ^^    ^    ^e    protected    by    batUe- 

Ereover.  such  J°"^4°/.  ,^//^^?^'^^^^^^  Panama,  is  evaluated,  the  trend  is  un-  ^°^  ^    marines     What    happens    to 

facilitate    the    i"^P°si^^°".  f^  \nd  this  mistakable-the  formation  of  a  "coali  ^    """^ 

tolls  over  the  toll-free  bridge    and  this  ^0^"  Canal  Zone  Government. 


one  of  good  sense  and  the  best  guarantee 
for  security.  Any  relaxation  In  this  re- 
gard will  inevitably  lead  to  the  employ- 
ment of  those  who  will  infiltrate  the 
ranks  of  security  positions  for  destruc- 
tive purposes. 

Wlien  the  picture  of  events  In  the 
Canal  Zone  since  the  initial  display  in 
September  1960  of  the  Panama  flag  in 


vestigations?  Is  it  because  the  Depart- 
ment of  State  has  been  able  to  prevent 
such  actions? 

COMING     EVENTS     CAST     THEIR     SHADOWS 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  maintenance  of  the 
authority  of  the  United  States  over  the 
Panama  Canal,  which  I  have  so  often 
described  as  the  key  target  for  the  Red 
revolutionary  conquest  of  the  Caribbean, 


DiSatorj-  objective  is  now  being  dis- 
cussed in  high  Panamanian  circles  as  a 
Convenient  method  for  extorting  addl- 
Uonal  revenue  from  the  United  States. 

Mr  Speaker,  notwithstanding  the  ob- 
vious fact  that  such  alien  control  of  the 
new  bridge  at  Balboa  across  the  Pacific 
entrance  channel  and  corridors  through 
the  zone  would  hamper  the  proper  opera- 
ion  and  protection  of  the  Panama  Canal. 
there  are  some  in  the  United  States  as 
well  as  in  Panama  who  constantly  harp 
on  the  idea  that  the  passage  of  60  yeare 
has  changed  the  overall  aspects  involved 
In  the  control,  management,  operation, 
and  protection  of  the  vital  waterway; 
and  that,  therefore,  the  authority  of  the 
United  States  should  be  substantially 
liquidated  and  that  Panama  should  fUl 
the  vacuum  thus  created. 

As  to  such  contention.  Mr.  Speaker. 
there  could  be  no  greater  fallacy.    Major 
developments  during  the  past  few  years 
in    modern    weapons    and    "peaceful 
methods  of  warfare  through  infiltration. 
subversion,  and  terror,  have  absolutely 
increased  the  necessity  for  retention  by 
the  United  States  of  its  full  rights,  power. 
and  authority  over  the  Canal  Zone  and 
Panama  Canal  as  provided  in  the  1903 
Treaty    and    for   a    wider   Canal   Zone. 
Among  the  reasons  for  this  Is  the  fact 
that  the  nuclear  age  constitutes  an  In- 
finitely   greater    danger    than    did   the 
naval  gunfire  of  60  years  ago,  when  the 
treaty  was  promulgated.    Indeed,  instead 
of  surrendering  any  of  the  Canal  Zone 


This  sinister  objective  was,  in  effect. 
reveale*d  by  the  determined  opposition  on 
the  part  of  loyal  members  of  the  Canal 
Zone  police  to  the  hiring  of  alien  Pana- 
manians In  this  protective  force  as  a 
serious  breach  of  security. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  the  light  of  modern 
history,  such  "coalition"  government  for 
the  Panama  Canal  would  be  fatal,  for  it 
would  not  provide  a  solution  but  could 
only  result  in  confusion  and  chaos,  with 
our  complete  abandonment  of  the  Pan- 
ama Canal.  The  cases  of  China,  Cuba 
and  many  others  could  be  cited  as  ample 
warnings  of  the  dangers  of  "coalition" 
governments.  Moreover,  it  would  bring 
about  unsolvable  extraterritorial  prob- 
lems which  Theodore  Roosevelt  and  the 
statesmen  of  his  day  sought  to  prevent 
forever. 

While  it  may  be  contended  that  the 
plan  to  hire  Panamanians  as  police  has 
been  shelved,  the  Congress  should  not  be 
beguiled  by  such  delaying  tactics.  At 
this  moment,  the  Panama  Canal  legal 
organization  is  working  on  plausible 
amendments  to  the  Canal  Zone  code  to 
cover  such  employment,  despite  the  clear 
intent  of  the  Congress  that  only  U.S. 
citizens  shall  be  members  of  forces 
charged  with  the  protection  of  the  Canal 
Zone  and  Panama  Canal. 

To  show  the  importance  of  safeguard- 
ing the  Integrity  of  the  Canal  Zone  poUce 
and  other  security  positions,  there  is 
the  case  of  a  Panamanian  who,  though 
a  Panama  Canal  terminal  security  guard, 


01  buireiiueiiiiK   anj    u*    "'^   ^~- .  TL        a  Panama  ^-anai  i/Ciuiuiai  ocv.uiii,j  &-"-- 
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zone  should  be  extended  to  include  the 
enUre  watershed  of  the  Chagres  River. 

The.se  grim  and  realistic  facts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  should  always  be  kept  in  mind 
by  the  treatvmaking  powers  of  both 
Panama  and  the  United  States.  What 
do  our  experienced  military  and  naval 
leaders  have  to  say  about  proposals  for 
the  surrender  of  corridors  across  the 
Canal  Zone?— daily  Congressional  Rec- 
ord, May  26.  1964,  page  A2778. 

As   to   hiring   alien  Panamanians   as 


gaged  In  sniping  into  the  Canal  Zone. 
He  was  identified  as  one  Edgar  Harrison 
and.  I  understand,  that  an  agency  of  our 
Government  has  a  film  showing  him  In 
the  act  of  shooting  into  the  Canal  Zone 
during  the  riots.  Why.  I  ask,  has  such 
Information    been    withheld    from    our 

people?  ^  , 

Certainly.  Mr.  Speaker,  such  revela- 
tions as  have  been  previously  documented 
in  many  addresses  to  the  Congress  are 
adequate  grounds  for  making  major  In- 


one  will  Inevitably  have  Its  Impact  on  the 
other. 

As  to  Guantanamo.  Its  salubrious  cli- 
mate and  commodious  protected  anchor- 
ages, close  to  deep  water,  make  it  the  best 
fleet  training  facility  south  of  the  Chesa- 
peake-southern drill  ground  area.  For 
these  reasons  alone,  regardless  of  bases 
that  may  be  constructed  In  other  Carib- 
bean Islands,  the  weakness  of  placatlon- 
minded  diplomatic  officials,  or  the  aims 
of  Red  collaborators  in  our  Government, 
Guantanamo  should  never  be  surren- 
dered. This  view  is  not  a  blind  follow- 
ing of  the  past  but  one  that  meets  the 
needs  of  the  present  and  future. 

In  these  connections,  the  following  are 
now  being  discussed  in  Washington  and 
other  news  centers: 

First.  The  organization  of  a  special 
U.S.  naval  force  for  the  Caribbean. 

Second.  The  formulation  of  a  firm 
policy  for  U.S.  relations  with  Latin 
America — U.S.  News  &  World  Report, 
June  1, 1964,  page  19. 

As  to  the  creation  of  a  special  naval 
force  in  the  Caribbean,  there  Is  the  help- 
ful precedent  of  the  pre-World  War  11 
Special  Service  Squadron,  which  was 
based  on  the  Canal  Zone  and  thus  con- 
veniently located  for  service  In  either 
ocean.  It  was  the  existence  of  this  naval 
force  which  in  1933  enabled  our  country 
to  support  its  policies  In  Cuba  without  a 
costly  military  intervention.  We  ought 
to  have  such  a  naval  unit  today,  certainly 
as  long  as  Cuba  remains  a  Soviet  satel- 
lite. 

With  regard  to  the  formulation  of 
firmer  policies  toward  Latin -America, 
the  fundamentals  are  the  Monroe  Doc- 
trine, our  Caribbean,  and  Isthmian 
Canal  policies.  The  task,  therefore.  Is 
not  the  development  of  something  new  In 
the  way  of  policy  determination  but  the 
clarification  and  reaffirmation  of  our  his- 
toric and  tested  policies. 

Suggestions  to  pull  out  of  Guanta- 
namo where  our  Investments  run  Into 
hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars,  are  nei- 
ther realistic  nor  fair  to  the  American 


As   to   hiring   alieii  Panamanmiia   «>    adequate  grounds  for  making  major  in-     "'^1 -"j.  ^less  of  what  may  be  con 

members  of  the  Canal  Z«^X^j/°^^*J:    vestigations  of  all  aspects  of  the  conduct     ^g^^^f^^^ed  In  ?iert?  Rico.    Guantanam 


this  proposal  conforms  to  the  pretake 
over  tactics  of  the  Red  conspiracy  and 
should  be  denounced  as  "tantamount 
to  treason."— Congressional  Record, 
March  9.  1964.  page  4716. 

Mr  Speaker.  Panama  has  no  obliga- 
tion under  treaty  to  maintain,  operate. 
sanitate    or  protect  the  Panama  Canal. 


of  Panama  Canal  policy. 

Mr  Speaker,  In  so  urging  the  Congress, 
I  am  not  one  who  would  wish  to  Impugn 
unjustly  the  motives  of  those  formulat- 
ing poUcles  on  these  gravely  Important 
matters  but  If  I  am  worthy  at  all  to  be 
a  Member  of  this  body.  I  am  first  an 
American.    In  these  times  of  crisis,  I 


structed  In  Puerto  Rico.  Guantanamo 
Bay.  strateglcaUy  located  on  the  north- 
ern flank  of  the  Atlantic  approaches  to 
the  Panama  Canal,  controls  shipping 
routes  to  that  vital  waterway  and  Is  In- 
dispensable for  its  protection. 

OMINOUS    SIGNS    DEMAND    ACTION 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  I  have  previously  Indi- 


sanitate.  or  protect  the  Manama  ^*xli^  American     In  these  times  of  crisis,  I  Mr.  Speaker,  as  i  nave  y^^^'^';^^^^-- 

This  obligation  is  vested  In  the  United  ^J^^''„-trtotlc  rather  than  pari^lsan.  cated  on  many  occasions,  the  conduct  of 

States  alone.    Thus.  It  is  indispensable  must  ^P^f  °\^J^  ^^^^a^  ^he  cognizant  our    policies    for   Latm   American    and 
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Caribbean  reglotis  over  a  lonj?  period  of 
time  has  been  indecisive  and  utterly 
l&cUng  in  conilstency.  innate  North 
American  courtesy  and  self-restraint 
nave  been  mlstaJcen  for  weakness  and 
Red  power  hu  advanced  into  the  vacuum 
created  by  fumbling,  timidity,  and  be- 
trayals on  the  part  of  long  suspect  ele- 
ments In  our  Government  The  storm 
clouds  of  1059  have  grown  larger.  Their 
shadows  have  ominously  extended  far 
away  lightning  I3  seen,  and  distant  mut- 
terlngs  of  thunder  heard. 

To  meet  the  situation  In  which  we  face 
absolute  power,  our  statesmen  and  the 
Congress  must  shorw  absolute  fearless- 
ness; and  we  must  do  It  legally  forth - 
rightly,  and  decisively. 

Accordingly.  I  reiterate  my  basic  pro- 
posals for  a  reasoned  line  of  action  by 
our  Gtovemment: 

First.  Make  definite  and  reaffirm  by 
congressional  resolution  our  historic  and 
fully  vindicated  policy  of  the  Monroe 
Doctrine,  applying  it  to  Intervention 
through  infiltration  and  revolutionary 
subversion  as  well  as  by  armed  might. 

Second.  Clarify,  make  definite  and  re- 
affirm our  treaty- based  Panama  Canal 
policies  by  congressional  resolution  as 
contemplated  in  House  Concurrent 
Resolution  105.  88th  Congress— Cannon 
resolution. 

Third.  Make  clear  by  congressional 
resolution  our  Nation's  determmation  to 
defend  the  Canal  Zone  and  thf 
Ouantanamo  Natal  Base  against  all 
forms  of  attack  and  of  retaining  full  and 
complete  control  of  both  as  provided  by 
treaty. 

Fourth.  Reactivnte  our  special  naval 
force  in  the  Caribbean  on  a  permanent 
basis  for  diplomatic  and  other  missions 

Fifth.  Conduct  full  and  complete  con- 
gressional investigations  of  all  aspects  of 
the  execution  of  Panama  Canal  policy  to 
fix  responsibility  for  policy  failures  on 
the  Individuals  directly  concerned. 

Sixth.  Prohibit  by  statute  the  employ- 
ment of  aliens  In  security  positions  m  the 
Canal  Zone. 

Seventh.  Forbid  by  legislation  the  dis- 
play of  any  flag  In  the  Canal  Zone  ter- 
ritory other  than  the  flag  of  the  United 
States. 

Mr.  Speaker.  In  the  perspective  of  more 
than  a  decade  of  close  studv  and  obser- 
vation of  the  crisis  in  the  Caribbean  and 
Latin  America  now  under  Red   revolu- 
tionary attack  focusing  on  the  Panama 
Canal.  It  is  abundantly  clear  that  only 
by  such  forthright  actions  of  our  Gov'- 
ernmeni— prompt,  courageous    and  ef- 
fective—can the  badly  impaired  prestige 
of  our  Nation  be  restored  and  the  cause 
of    Western    Hemispberic    defense    be 
strengthened. 

To  these  ends.  I  would  appeal  to  the 
Congress,  especially  the  cognizant  appro- 
priation. Investigating,  and  legislative 
committees,  and  the  President,  to  act  in 
the  spirit  of  Cleveland.  McKlnley.  and 
Theodore  Roosevelt  when  they  faced 
Aoreien  attempts  to  destroy  the  autnorlty 
and  integrity  of  our  sister  Republics  of 
the  Western  Hemisphere 

Decisions  thus  to  act  may  be  difficult 
to  make;  but  they  must  be  made  if  the 
cause  of  Western  civilization  Is  to  be 
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sustained     In  no  other  wav  Mr  Speaker 

can  our  agencies  of  CTOvernment,  that  Ls 
the  Congress  and  the  Pre.sldent,  b<>tter 
serve  the  United  Statrs  and  all  the  West- 
ern World  In  this  crucial  era 

Finally.  I  would  stress  that  In  meeting 
the  crlsLs  in  the  Caribbf>an.  the  people  of 
the  United  8tat.'.s  f.xj>.-,t  tlit-  ntf.>ssar>- 
leadership  on  the  part  of  the  Congress 
and  the  Pre.sldent  Uh  us  not  wait  until 
new  blows  fall  at  Panama  or  elsewhere 
but  act  now. 


^^9U8t  12 


THE  .\LL-PUR1K)SE  AIRCRAtT 
The  SPE.\KER  pro  tempore      Under 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  WLsconsln  (Mr   Laird]  is  rec- 
ognized for  30mlnute.s 

Mr.  LAIRD     Mr  Speaker,  the  defense 
of  this  country  i.s  rightly  the  concern  of 
all     American.';      Today,     we     are     the 
strongest  nation  in  the  world.     During 
the  1970  s  we  may  not  be     I  have  stood 
In  the  well  of  this  Hou.se  on  .several  occa- 
sions   and     demonstrated    clearly    that 
there  has  been  a  lag  in  new  weapons  dr- 
velopment    under    this    adminl.stration 
This   lag   is  evident   particularly   in   the 
area    of    major    now    .stratt-mc    wrapon.s 
but  It  appears  :n  other  areas  as  well  when 
we  project  our  needs  into  the  1970'.s     Un- 
fortunately, the  most  notable  omi.ssions 
or  slowdowns  have  occurred  in  the  area 
of  qualitative  advances. 

When  responding  to  specific  charges 
this  administration  rehes  on  citing  lon^ 
lists  of  quantitative  increases     ■^^v  Sec- 
retary of   Defense   for  example,   in   re- 
sponse to  one  of  my  earlier  charges  that 
this  administration  had  not  developed  a 
single  new  major  strategic  weapons  sys- 
tem, contended  tliat  208  major  new  proj- 
ects    had     been     Initiated     under     this 
administration.     Not  one  of  them  was  a 
new.    major   strategic    weapons   system 
Also,  in  responding  to  these  and  similar 
charges,  and  m  repeated  announctinent^ 
by  the  administration,  the  danger  period 
of  the  1970  s  is  consistently  played  down 
or  totally  Ignored. 

We  all  are  aware.  I  tlilnk,  that  the 
significant  portion  of  our  defense  com- 
plement has  been  inherited  from  the 
Eisenhower  years,  a  fact  ttiat  would  not 
have  to  be  repeatt-d  if  subsequent  ad- 
ministrations could  feel  that  they  would 
inherit  a  similarly  reassuring  defense 
complement. 

Be   that   as   it   may.   my   charges  and 
tho.se  later  mcluded  in  mv  party  plat- 
form  apparently    proved    too   much    for 
this   administration      Thus,    the   Presi- 
dent, in  a  news  conference  broke  secu- 
rity classification,  which  Is  of  course  hLs 
privilege,  to  reveal  a  hitherto  secret  air- 
craft designated  the  A-ll.     Members  of 
my  committee  were  aware  of  iLs  exist- 
ence  before   the   Presidents   announce- 
ment.    We  were  notified  in  advance  of 
his    impendin;,'    announcement    and     I 
understand,  were  unanimous  in  our  feel- 
ing that  the  announcement  would  serve 
no  useful  purpose. 

The  development  of  the  A-^ll  con- 
cept and  program  began  under  Presi- 
dent El.se nhower  in  1959.  The  implica- 
tion In  some  news  stories  that  the  A-ll 


was  a  major  new  weapons  system  de«. 
oped  under  this  administration  w-T^ 
course,  rather  farfetched  Vpt  ♦w"' 
President  attempted  to  perpetuate  tSf 
impression  in  a  subsequenT  n^ 
conference.  "*•» 

On  July  24.  the  President  announce 
the  successful  development  of  a  ^ 
new  strategic  manned  aircraft  sys^^ 
It  was  designated  the  SR-71  PrnmTK 
President's  description  and  from  fmJS 
Investigation,  it  is  clear  that  the  S?5f 
isreally  a  modified  A-ll.  " 

The   amazing   thing,   Mr.  Speaker   1. 
that  the  President  in  this  news  coSvi* 
ence  attempted  to  enhance  the  iW«  S 
his  administration  by  stating  that  tlS 
so-called    new    aircraft    was   started  h 
February    of    1963   and   that   an  ^r. 
lonal    aircraft    will   be    flown   early  in 
196D.     Anyone  who  knows  the  least  hS 
about     modern     weapons     developmen 
cycles  knows  that  such  an  advanced  air 
craft  would  take  approximatelv  5  yeari 
to  develop.    ThLs  was  clearly  an  attemn^ 
to  mislead  the  Congress  and  the  Ameri 
can  ix'ople  as  to  both  the  state  of  oiJ 
defen.se  effort  and  the  thinking  of  this 
administration        concerning       dcfen** 
problems. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  do  not  understand  how 
the  President  can  justify  in  his  own  mind 
the  public  relations  use  he  has  made  of 
this  aircraft      You  will  recall  that  when 
the  first  announcement  of  the  A-ll  was 
made,  it  was  hailed  as  an  interceptor  In 
an  apparent  attempt  to  kill  the  discus- 
sions in  Congress  over  the  need  for  a  new 
interceptor      It    wa.s   and   still   is  a  re 
connaissance  aircraft      In  his  announce- 
ment  on  July  24.  the  President  referred 
to  the  A-ll  as  an     experimental  inter- 
ceptor" which  it  clearly  is  not  and  could 
not  be  without  major  modifications. 

Tlie  A-ll  has  apparently  b^'come  an 
all-purpose  aircraft,  although  the  pur- 
poses  for  which  it  has  bwn  u.sed  to  date 
are  mostly  political.  A  perceptive  edi- 
torial appeared  in  the  authoritative 
Aviation  Week  and  Space  Technology 
mai:azine  of  August  3.  Under  unani- 
mous con.sent,  I  ask  that  it  be  Inserted  in 
the  record  at  the  conclusion  of  my  re- 
marks. 

Mr    Speaker,   a  readins  of   this  edl- 
tonal  will  make  clear  to  anvone  who  Is 
interested  the  attempt.s  that  have  been 
made  to  mislead   the   American  people 
about  the  nature  of  thLs  aircraft     It  is 
amazing  how  many  uses  the  President 
has  claimtxl  for  the  A-ll.     still  another 
example  is  the  administration's  u.se  of 
this  aircraft   to  pacify  those  who  were 
pushing  for  a  supersonic  transport  bv  Im- 
plying that  the  A-ll   was  a  siimtflcant 
step  in  that  direction.     And  now   in  an 
obvious   attempt    to   .stifle   criticism   by 
myself  and  others  both  In  and  out  of 
my  party,  this  same  aircraft  has  become 
a    "new  strategic  aircraft  '■ 

An  interesting  sidelight  of  this  whole 
sF)ectacle  concerns  the  nomenclature 
used  by  the  President  to  designate  the 
aircraft.  According  to  proper  nomen- 
clature procedures  an  aircraft  with  a 
prefix  8  would  be  classed  an  antisubma- 
rine aircraft,  a  function  not  yet  claimed 
for  the  A-ll.  The  President  called  the 
aircraft   a   long-range   strategic   recon- 
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-i«ftnc€  aircraft,  which  normaUy  has 
Z^^tix  R.  In  the  past,  the  deslgna- 
SSi  of  that  type  of  aircraft  would  have 
SJi  RS  The  S  would  then  stand  for 
!?Sike-  for  it  normaUy  would  have  that 
J^bility.  There  has  been  no  ofiBclal 
SSlanation  of  why  normal  "omencU- 
^  procedures  were  not  used  Ir  Ujte 
^  Some  have  suggested  that  the 
mSident  inadvertently  read  the  letters 
to  reverse  and  everyone  has  been  afraid 
to  correct  him. 

Mr  Speaker,  the  subject  of  defense 
and  national  security  is  too  serious  to 
Ms  Nation  and  Its  people  to  allow  any- 
one including  the  President,  to  engage 
to  attempts  to  mislead  the  American 
oeople  in  an  election  year  or  any  other 
^r  This  transparent  attempt  only 
substantiates  further  the  charges  that 
have  been  made  against  this  administra- 
tion in  their  approach  to  defense  matters. 
The  safety  of  this  Nation  and  its  people 
are  at  stake  and  no  individual  or  party  Is 
above  public  scrutiny  and  condemnation 
when  It  misleads  the  people  about  the 
national  security  program  of  our  coun- 

The  editorial,  from  Aviation  Week  and 
Space  Technology,  referred  to  above  fol- 
lows : 

The  All-Pvrpose  Aircraft 

Defense  Sf  rretary  Robert  S.  McNamara  has 
been  searching  with  limited  success  for  an 
all-purpo.'^e  aircraft  during  the  3  4  years  of 
his  Pentagon  stewardship.  But  It  remained 
for  President  Lyndon  B.  Johnson  to  dlacover 
the  perfect  nU-purpose  aircraft  that  can  meet 
terhnlcid  and  political  requirements  with 
eqiKil  ease  It  Is  the  Lockheed  A-ll,  commis- 
sioned bv  the  Central  Intelligence  Agency  In 
1959  The  A-ll  was  designed  during  the  last 
vears  of  President  Elsenhower's  administra- 
tion. beg:in  flight-testing  In  President  Ken- 
nedy s  administration  and  became  a  televi- 
sion star  under  President  Johnson's  tutelage. 

President  Johnson  has  appeared  In  na- 
tl'^naJlv  t<>levlsed  press  conferences  twice  In 
the  hist  fi  months  to  extol  the  technical  vir- 
tues of  the  A-ll  and  demonstrate  Its  politi- 
cal flexibility,  and  all  of  Its  wonders  have  not 
yet  been  fully  revealed  We  predict  that  the 
A  11  will  become  a  regular  performer  diirlng 
ihe  presidential  campaign  television  season. 
although  even  some  of  Its  closest  associates 
mav  have  difficulty  recognizing  It  In  the  cos- 
tumes that  may  be  devised  for  campaign 
purposes 

There  Is  no  argument  among  either  tech- 
nical or  political  experts  on  the  fact  that 
the  All  Is  a  cleverly  bred  aerial  racehorse 
and  a  genuine  engineering  tour  de  force  by 
Designer  Clarence  (Kelly)  Johnson  and  his 
Lockheed  "Skonk  Works"  team.  The  area  of 
argument,  which  seems  certain  to  Increase  In 
acrimony  and  rise  In  decibels  as  the  presl- 
denniil  campaign  progresses.  Is  In  the  various 
guises  m  which  the  basic  A-ll  has  been  pre- 
sented to  the  American  people  by  President 
Johnson  and  Its  unusual  deployment  in  a 
political  fire  brigade. 

At  the  time  of  President  Johnson's  first 
A  1 1  announcement,  his  administration  and 
Defense  Secretary  McNamara  were  engaged 
In  it  bitter  flght  with  Congress  over  whether 
some  *40  million  should  be  appropriated  for 
Initial  development  of  a  new  long-range 
supersonic  Interceptor  for  the  air  defense 
system  In  his  Initial  announcement,  Presi- 
dent Johnson  said  A-ir«  were  then  at  Ed- 
wards AFB,  'undergoing  extensive  tests  to 
de- ermine  their  capabilities  as  long-range 
m-erceptors  "  This  was  substantially  cor- 
re<t   since  the  first  A-ll  arrived  at  Edwards 


a  few  houn  before  President  JolinBon  ap- 
peared on  television,  and  eventually  some 
tests  were  made  with  rocket  armament  In- 
stalled Internally  and  externally  on  an  A-ll 
designated  TF-12A  for  this  ptirpose. 

We  predict  that  the  results  of  these  tests 
wlU  remain  forever  burled  under  a  security 
blanket.     Young  pilots  of   the  Air   Defease 
Command   wlU    grow    old    before   an    A-ll, 
YF-12A  or  any  similar  beast  of  this  design 
wUl  grace  their  operational  flight  lines.    How- 
ever. Defense  Secretary  McNamara  went  even 
further  than  the  President  and  told  his  press 
conference  that  the  A-ll  had  been  developed 
originally  as  an  Interceptor  and  Implied  that 
the  $40  million  was  not  for  the  start  of  a 
new  aircraft  design  but  simply  for  furthering 
of  the  A-ll  program.    Neither  of  these  state- 
ments  was  accurate.     This  produced   suffi- 
cient   confusion    among   the    legislators   for 
Congress  to  drop  the  *40  million  from  the 
budget,  thus  killing  development  of  any  new 
generation  of  Interceptor  aircraft.     Skillful 
piloting  of  the  A-ll  scored  Its  first  political 
victory. 

At  the  same  time,  the  U.S.  supersonic 
transport  program  was  In  the  doldrums. 
More  than  a  dozen  foreign  airlines  that  had 
made  cash  deposits  for  places  on  a  nonex- 
istent production  line  were  wondering 
whether  they  had  bet  on  the  wTong  horse. 
President  Johnson  quickly  dispelled  their 
gloom  by  noting  that,  "the  development  of 
supersonic  commercial  transport  aircraft 
will  also  be  greatly  assisted  by  lessons  learned 
from  this  A-ll  program;  for  example,  one 
of  the  most  Important  technological 
achievements  in  this  project  has  been  the 
mastery  of  metallurgy  and  fabrication  of 
titanium  metal.  •   •   •" 

How  the  mastery  of  titanium  had  been 
achieved  In  mach  3  A-ll  aircraft  already  fly- 
ing, at  the  same  time  the  perils  of  titanium 
were  cited  by  Defense  Secretary  McNamara 
as  a  reason  for  rejecting  the  Boeing  mach  2 
F-111  (TFX)  design,  has  never  been  clearly 
explained.  Nor  Is  It  likely  to  be.  But  the 
A-ll  scored  another  political  victory. 

Now  President  Johnson  finds  himself  fac- 
ing a  Republican  opjK>nent  who  holds  an 
Air  Force  major  general's  Reserve  commission 
and  is  an  active  Jet  pilot  with  thousands  of 
hours  of  flying  time  in  his  logbook.  This 
candidate.  Senator  Barry  Goldwater,  has 
severely  criticized  the  administration  for  its 
failure  to  continue  development  of  manned 
aircraft  with  strategic  capability  to  supple- 
ment ballistic  missUes,  and  has  Indicated  he 
win  make  defense  policy  a  major  Issue. 

On  July  24,  9  days  after  Senator  Gold- 
WATiB  won  the  Republican  nomination.  Pres- 
ident Johnson  "revealed"  development  of  a 
new  manned  mach  3  strategic  recoimalssance 
system  called  the  "SR-Tl."  The  only  men- 
tion of  the  A-ll  In  this  statement  was  the 
notation  that  the  "SR-Vl"  used  the  same 
type  J58  engine  as  the  A-ll.  Later.  Pentagon 
spokesmen  reluctantly  admitted  that  Lock- 
heed built  the  "SR-71."  The  "SR-71"  was, 
of  course,  the  A-ll  with  still  another  desig- 
nation pasted  on  its  titanium  skin.  But 
many  Congressmen  were  fooled,  and  un- 
thinking dallv  newspapermen  and  wire  serv- 
ice reporters  failed  to  catch  the  deception 
and  spread  the  news  across  the  Nation  of  the 
"new"  billion-dollar  aircraft  program. 

The  Inception  of  this  program  also  was 
conveniently  shifted  from  1959  In  the  Elsen- 
hower Administration  to  1963  in  the  Kennedy 
Administration.  Anybody  familiar  with  alr- 
crlft  development  cycles  knows  that  If  this 
program  were  really  started  in  1963,  it  would 
be  Impossible  to  deliver  operational  aircraft 
to  Strategic  Air  Command  in  1965.  as  Presi- 
dent Johnson  stated. 

But  in  the  confusion  that  now  reigns  on 
what  the  "SR-71"  really  Is,  much  of  the 
thrust  of  Senator  Goldwater's  criticism  has 


been  blunted  and  the  A-ll.  YP-iaA.  "SRr-71. 
and   supersonic   transport  research   alrCTaft 
has  scored  Its  third  political  victory.     Only 
two  more  to  go  to  become  a  genuine  ace. 

We  suspect  that  the  next  chapter  In  the 
checkered  career  of  the  A-ll  will  ^f  J^* 
"revelation"  at  the  most  opportime  political 
moment  that  It  can  be  a  bomber,  too,  thus 
eliminating  any  further  need  for  develop- 
ment of  the  B-70,  AM8S  or  any  other  type 
of  advanced  maimed  striking  system. 

For  a  new  aircraft  that  Is  either  5  or  2 
years  old,  depending  on  which  television  pro- 
gram you  watched,  the  A-ll  has  had  an 
amazingly  versatile  career.  We  wonder  If 
Lockheed  has  the  facilities  to  build  as  many 
of  them  as  the  Defense  Department  obviously 
win  request. 


APPALACHIAN  FACTFINDING  TOUR 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa  [Mr.  Schwengel]  Is  rec- 
ognized for  30  minutes. 

Mr.  SCHWENGEL.  Mr.  Speaker, 
throughout  the  hearings  of  H.R.  11946. 
a  bUl  to  provide  for  Appalachian  regional 
development,  I  repeatedly  requested  that 
the  ad  hoc  Subcommittee  on  Appalachian 
Regional  Development  of  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works  make  a  tour  of 
the  region  to  gather  firsthand  knowledge 
of  the  situation  and  to  hear  from  the 
people  actually  experiencing  the  condi- 
tions purported  to  exist  in  the  testimony 
presented  to  us  by  many  officials  of  the 
administration . 

This  is  not  an  unusual  request,  since 
many  members  of  the  committee  and  of 
the  Congress  do  make  such  trips,  for  the 
purpose  of  conducting  hearings  on  other 
pieces  of  vital  legislation.  Nevertheless, 
even  after  continued  assurances  that  the 
subcommittee  leadership  was  seriously 
considering  the  proposal  to  make  the  trip, 
the  bill  was  favorably  reported  from  the 
committee  without  any  factfinding  trip 
being  taken. 

Because  I  believe  so  strongly  in  getting 
firsthand,  grassroots  information,  last 
week  I  went  to  Martinsburg,  W.  Va.,  at 
my  own  expense  to  hear  testimony  from 
the  residents  of  West  Virginia,  Maryland. 
Virginia,  and  Pennsylvania.  I  an- 
nounced that  I  would  be  there  to  hear 
testimony  about  the  Appalachian  area 
and  its  problems  through  the  press  media, 
and  when  my  assistants  and  I  arrived 
there  were  some  22  people  at  the  hearing 
room  waiting  to  add  their  remarks  to  the 
knowledge  already  gathered  on  the  leg- 
islation. Some  18  of  these  people  gave 
testimony  that  morning.  I  intend  to  put 
this  testimony  in  all  or  in  part  into  the 
Record  later  this  week  or  the  first  of  next 

week. 

To  make  this  trip  even  more  worth 
while,  some  farm  leaders  took  me  on  a 
tour  of  the  actual  farming  sections  of 
the  region  during  the  afternoon.  I  visit- 
ed several  farms  which  are  considered  to 
be  typical  of  the  area. 

For  years  I  have  been  taking  such  trips 
throughout  counties  In  my  district  to 
gather  opinions  from  my  constituents, 
and  I  have  found  such  trips  to  be  very 
beneficial.  I  knew  Charles  Toam,  repre- 
senting   the    Frederick    County    Fruit 
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Growers,  Winchester.  Va  .  made  the  fol- 
lowing remark: 

We  have  endeavored  for  a  number  of  years 
to  obtain  Ubor  both  out  of   West   Virginia 
and  southern  parta  of  Virginia  for  our  har- 
vest.    We  ^e  large  uaers  of  Bahamaxi  and 
Janaalcan  labor,  becaus*  we  have  been  unable 
to  supply  our  needs  for  labor  in  this  area  from 
our  local  supply.  In  spite  of  the  statements 
that  there  are  many  unemployed,  and  I  dont 
doubt   the   truth  of   these   statement*      We 
have  not  been  able  to  laduce  these  people  to 
leave  home  and  to  come  into  this  area  and 
pick  our  fruit.    We  feel  that  along  with  this 
there  are  several  different   Items   that   bear 
greater  consideration  than  at  least  we  have 
heard  there  are  considerations  in  the  bill- 
one  of  them  being  a  modification  of  our  wel- 
fare programa.    One  that  would  induce  peo- 
ple  to  work   and  encourage    them    to   work 
rather  than  to  dlacourage  them  from  working 
because  of  their  Inability  to  get  back  on  a 
program  or  to  pick  up  aTter  work  censes  ro  be 
available,  partlcularlji  of  a  seasonable  nature 

He  went  on  to  say: 

We  even  had  occasions  where  the  public 
ofHclals  have  discouraged  them  from  working 
because  they  would  deplete  their  rolls  and 
thereupon  more  or  lees  put  them  i  the  pub- 
lic offlclala)  out  of  a  Job. 

I  was  accompanied  on  this  trip  bv  Ran- 
dall Teague.  minority  clerk.  Water- 
sheds Development  Subcommittee  House 
Committee  on  Public  Works,  and  Allen 
Schimmel,  legislative  assistant,  at  my 
office  Both  of  them  were  verv  helpful 
I  would  like  to  emphasize  that' this  tour 
was  unofflcla]  and  not  a  function  of  the 
Public  Works  Committee  The  expenses 
for  the  tour  came  from  my  own  pocket 
and  my  only  consideration  was  to  Ret  to 
the  heart  of  thla  proposal— the  people  of 
Appalachla. 

The  testimony  of  the  residents  of  Ap- 
palachla points  out  exactly  what  haa 
been  my  original  contention— that  the 
blanket  coverage  of  an  entire  section  of 
the  Nation  by  a  bill  of  this  nature  is 
an  unsound  proposal.     There  are  areas 
in  Appalachla  which  need  assistance  but 
blanket  coverage  to  the  entire  region, 
parts  of  which  are  more  prosperous  than 
many  other  areas  of  the  Nation  is  not  a 
correct  approach.   Just  because  someone 
at   a  drawing  board  outhned   the  geo- 
graphical boundaries  of  the  reerion.  and 
some  of  the  boundaries  are  very  doubt- 
ful, does  not  mean  that  anyone  or  any 
place  in  that  region  should  be  able  to 
receive  Federal  assistance 

I  think  that  every  Member  of  this  body 
should  examine  the  testimony  which  I 
will  place  in  the  Record  later  this  week. 
It  is  indeed  thought  provoking,  that 
such  a  trip  to  Appalachla  would  al.so  be 
successful— there  is  no  substitute  for 
first-hand  contact  with  the  people.  We 
must  learn  to  hear  from  the  people  more 
often. 

The  people  who  came  and  appeared 
were  indeed  interested  in  the  legislation 
concerning  Appalachla.  While  most 
everyone  was  interested  In  the  objectives 
of  the  program,  not  a  sin«le  one  actually 
endorsed  the  bill.  Moat  of  them  ex- 
pressed serious  concern  and  skepticism 
over  the  feasibility  and  advisabUlty  of 
many  proposals  In  the  bfll. 


In  discus-sing  the  preparation  of  the 
leKi.slation     by     the    Presidents     Appa- 
lachian Regional  Comml.s&lon  — PARC— 
and    it.s   report,    we    found   that   a   very 
prominent    authority    on    conservation 
matters    with    the    State    conservation 
committee  was  n^t  even  contacted  .specif- 
ically   about    thr    pasture    improvement 
.section  of  the  bill,  nor  was  he  or  others 
in   that  committee  counseled  atxnit  the 
other    .sections    of    the    proposal      This 
leads  us  to  believe  that  other  StaU-  offi- 
cials did  not  see  the  bill  until  it  was  al- 
ready   presented     to     the    Congre.ss    by 
PARC     Since  thi.s  [)roi,'ram  is  suppo.sedly 
a  cooperative  measure  between  the  Fed- 
eral Government  and  the  State  govern- 
ments, this  gave  me  some  serious  concern 
over  the  actual  cooperation  that  e.xisted 
m    the    preparation    of    this    legi.slative 
proposal.    If  cooperation  was  nonexistent 
or  minimal,  then  the  cooperation  which 
the    bill    envisat;es    as    existing    between 
Federal  and  State  authorities  in  the  de- 
velopment  and   fulfillment   of   the   pro- 
t,^rams     of     the     Appalachian     Regional 
Commission  miKlit  also  not  come  to  full 
development.     This  would  present  some 
very  serious  problems     One  thlnt:  to  re- 
member is  that  the  Federal  repre.senta- 
tive  has  a  veto  power  over  the  plans  of 
tlie  Commission. 

The  people  who  testified  in  the  Mar- 
tmsburg  hearini^s  had  some  very   good 
suKk'estions  about  the  ways  to  handle  the 
Appalachian    problems   and   also    about 
ways  to  handle  such  Items  there  as  un- 
employment, farm  improvement   experi- 
mental farm  stations,  soil  and  water  con- 
servation  reducing;  beef  surpluses,  prop- 
er u.se  of  pesticides,  ways  to  create  incen- 
tive   in    the    people   of    Appalachla,    the 
exploitation  of  people  of  tiie  area,  and 
a    host   of   other    items,   .some   t:ermane 
and   others   not   germane   to  the  Appa- 
lachla bill      Some  of  these  will  be  pre- 
sented with  the  testimony  placed  in  the 
Record. 

Nevln  A  Schall  testifying  in  Martins- 
buru'  on  behalf  of  the  Pennsvlvania  State 
Chamber  of  Commerce  stated 
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tentlHl  increase  In  the  economic  use  (rf  — 
by  means  of  large-scale  mine-mouth  7l^ 
*{eneratlng    plants    and    extra-hlRh    voft 
l..ng-dlst^uu-e  transmission  lines    are  abl^f 
toeing    fully    utilized    by    the    Investor  J^^ 
o.ermr   rompanles       Hence,   it  believe.^ 
<i<.vernment-owned  or  financed  power  fJJ^* 

•  ifs  are  neither  necessary  or  desirable 

When  questioned  about  the  conversion 
of  land  into  pasture  as  envisaged  in  thu 
proposal,  one  cattleman  almost  laugherf 
His    most     appropriate    comment    wm 

•  V\  hat  are  you  going  to  do  with  the  beef?" 
We  already  have  more  than  we  can  ui 
Our  prices  are  already  Roing  down  ht' 
cause  of  too  much  meat."  Other  peoolp 
testified  that  the  land  which  would  prob 
Hbly  be  brought  into  production  under 
the  provisions  of  this  bill  are  lands  which 
would  need  constant  attention.  The  Ad 
palachian  area  is  a  peculiar  one  when  It 

•  •oines  to  farms.    Either  you  have  a  val 

ley  farm  or  you  have  a  hillside  farm    i^ 

essence  you  either  have  a  good  farm  or 

vou  have  a  bad  farm;    10  acres  in  the 

\  alley  may  produce  more  than  100  acres 

on  the  mountain.    As  a  result  the  farmer 

with  the  poor  farm  probably  could  not 

even  rai.se  the  necessary  capital  to  meet 

his  20  percent  of  the  funds  required  for 

pasture  improvement  under  the  .sections 

of  this   bill,   and  the  farmer  with  good 

land  already  has  sufficient  capital  to  do 

pasture  improvement  of  his  own  without 

Federal  assistance. 
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The  chamber  believes  that  the  useful  por- 
tions ,)f  the  Appalachian  program  can  be 
Unplemented  by  exi.s:iiig  Ft-deral  agencies. 
Creation  of  a  new  Federal  commission,  or  a 
new  Federal  flii.incing  C(jrporatlon,  or  any 
additional  level  uf  Federal  bureiiunracy  Is  un- 
neces.sury  and  harmful  Additional  govern- 
mental structures  would  not  Improve  exist- 
i:ig  or  proptjseu  programs  and  would  certain- 
ly cause  Federal  domination  In  essentially 
State  and  I.^al  affairs  Proper  CLXirdlnatlon 
ot  pn.gram.s  r..r  the  Appalachian  region  could 
be  obtained  simply  and  e.Tectlvelv  by  a 
P.-esldential  assistant  working  with  existing 
agencies.  " 

He  funher  stated: 

The  propo.sed  agriculture  program  un- 
wisely provides  a  substantial  possibility  of 
Federal  subsidization  of  uneconomic  land 
use  and  of  perpetuation  of  the  condltlon.s 
intended  to  be  rerredled  The  proposed 
r.mber  Development  Organizations  are  ob- 
jectlruiabie  because  they  are  unnecessary 
and  would  create  federally-subsidized  com- 
petition with  existing  private  organiza- 
tions •  •  .  with  reference  to  the  mineral 
portions  of  the  report,  the  chamber  believes 
that    technological  advances   creating  a   po- 


MAKING  COLUMBUS  DAY.  OCTO- 
BER   12,    A    NATIONAL    HOLIDAY 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
LiBONATP.  Under  previous  order  of  the 
Hou.se,  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
!Mr.  Rooney!  is  recognized  for  15  min- 
utes. 

Mr  ROONEY  of  New  York  Mr. 
Speaker,  this  morning  I  had  the  privilege 
of  appearing  before  the  Senate  Subcom- 
mittee on  Charters.  Holidays,  and  Cele- 
brations of  the  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary on  propo.sed  legislation  making 
Columbus  Day.  October  12.  a  national 
holiday.  The  following  is  the  statement 
I  submitted  to  the  subcommittee  this 
morning; 

Mr  H ONFY  ,,f  New  York.  Mr,  Chairman, 
members  of  this  distinguished  committee  of 
the  Senate,  I  am  pleaded  to  have  this  oppor- 
tunity to  .submit  for  your  consideration  my 
views  relative  to  the  Importance  of  making 
Columbus  D-ay,  October  12,  a  national  holi- 
day 

The  propi^al  to  give  honor  on  a  national 
ba*ls  to  the  Infjepld  Italian,  Christopher 
Columbus,  who  was  the  first  from  acro.ss  the 
sea  to  set  foot  on  the  shores  of  this  continent 
Is  completely  Justified  as  a  reminder  of  the 
debt  we  owe  this  great  navigator.  As  Amer- 
icans, we  cannot  rec.ill  the  historic  voyages 
of  Columbus  without  also  recalling  the  deeds 
<if  scores  of  other  great  explorers  and  early 
plont-ers  and  the  debt  we  owe  each  of  them. 

We  are  reminded  of  great  heroes  who  came 
here  before  our  Nation  came  lnu>  being— the 
men  of  many  nationalities  who  braved  the 
wilderness  In  their  explorations.  When  we 
think  of  Columbus  we  think  of  Vespucci  of 
Raleigh  and  Drake,  of  De  Gama  and  Cortez, 
of  Champlaln  and  Prontenac.  of  Hudson  and 
De  S<^)to.  of  Magellan  and  scores  of  others. 
We   think,    too,   of   the   verlUble   parade  of 


„_„--  from  other  lands  who  march  across 
S^^sKCs  of  our  history— Lafayette  and 
f'^icn  L-Enfant  and  Shurz,  Pulaski. 
■Irnil  Sikorsky,  Einstein  and  the  hundreds 
of  other  great  people  to  whom  this  country 
n«e8  8om»ich. 

Although  Christopher  Oolumbufl  did  not 
And  11  possible  to  remain  on  thcee  shores  In 
the  true  sense  of  a  migrant,  even  In  spite  of 
three  b<':d  visits,  he  Is  responsible  for  Inltlat- 
inn  the  steady  flow  of  migrants  from  Europe. 
Hia  charting  the  seaway  to  America  per- 
mitted and  stimulated  the  wave  of  explorers 
of  many  nationalities.  English.  French,  Por- 
tuguese. EKitch,  Spanish,  and  Italian.  On  the 
heels  of  the  explorers  came  the  settlers. 
With  the  arrival  of  these  colonists  the  pat- 
tern for  Amerlcun  citizenship  was  estab- 
lished—a  nation  of  many  nationalities,  of 
many  traits,  and  of  many  beliefs — yet  a  peo- 
ple dedicated  to  the  principle  of  one  nation, 
independent.  Indivisible,  with  liberty  and 
•jufuce  for  all. 

.\moi\>;  these  settlers — tlie  farmers,  the 
merchants,  the  printers,  the  preachers,  the 
bankers,  the  lishermen.  and  the  craftsmen 
of  all  kinds  ciune  the  men  who  became  in 
America's  hour  of  need  the  great  soldiers 
and  the  great  statesmen  who  fought  for  her 
independence  lUid  planned  for  her  survival  as 
a  nation. 

The  debt  we  (jwe  these  outstanding  men 
of  histor>-.  and  the  siiga  of  their  deeds  should 
iie  kept  consUintly  before  us  and  preserved 
for  pt)sterlty. 

I  suggest.  Mr  Chairman,  that  without  In 
any  way  nuniinlzlng  the  honor  which  we 
seek  to  do  to  the  memory  of  C!ol\unbus  and 
without  VA  any  way  deprecating  the  honor  we 
pay  him  (is  an  Italian,  but  because  of  him 
and  be<.\iu.se  he  was  Italian  we  consider  Co- 
lumbus Day  as  National  Immigrant  Day. 

What  greater  honor  could  we  pay  to  the 
discoverer  of  oiu-  country  than  to  pause  each 
October  12  as  we  conunemorate  his  birth  date 
and  tlilnk,  too.  of  our  other  forebearers  for 
whom  he  opened  the  door  of  America. 

Columbus  Day  has  long  been  proclaimed  a 
holiday  In  some  States  and  In  many  locall- 
Ues.  I  believe  the  time  haa  come  when  all 
Americans  in  every  State  and  In  every  local- 
ity—Americans of  all  faiths  and  descendants 
of  all  nationalities  should  observe  Columbus 
Day  as  a  national  holiday  to  be  observed  with 
fitting  ceremonies. 

Americana — native  born  and  adopted — all 
have  reason  to  be  reminded  of  the  hlstorio 
deeds  and  actions  of  our  Immigrant  fore- 
fathers All  of  us  need  to  be  reminded  of 
Christopher  Columbus'  bravery,  his  tenacity, 
and  his  courage  of  convictions  which  estab- 
lished him  as  an  example  for  all  the  multi- 
tude of  not  only  his  feUow  cotintrymen  but 
the  men  and  women  of  other  nations  who 
would  follow  him  to  these  shores. 

We  speak  reverently  of  George  Washington 
as  the  "Father  of  our  Coimtry."  We  may 
speak  equiiUy  as  reverently  of  Christopher 
Columbus  as  the  "Father  of  oiu-  Continent." 

It  Is  my  hope.  Mr.  Chairman,  that  your 
committee  will  adopt  my  suggestion  and  that 
favorable  action  will  be  taken  by  the  Congress 
to  enact  the  necessary  legislation  to  give 
all  Americans  an  official  national  holiday  to 
commemorate  the  birth  date  and  pay  homage 
to  Christopher  Columbus  and  to  honor  the 
succession  of  great  forelgn-bom  heroes  who 
because  of  his  explorations  and  discoveries 
could  add  their  noble  deeds  to  his. 


LYNDON'S  PALS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  (Mr.  Ashbrook]  is  rec- 
ognized for  15  minutes. 


Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  more 
and  more  Americans  are  starting  to  take 
a  good  look  at  President  Johnson's 
cronies.  Sometimes  we  are  prone  to  be 
alarmed  by  only  the  radical  ADA  ele- 
ment which  surrounds  the  Chief  Execu- 
tive at  the  philosophical  and  advisory 
levels.  The  Bobby  Baker  types  are  also 
there  and  the  President  must  answer  for 
them. 

Of  course,  he  has  artfully  dodged  the 
Bobby  Baker  association  now  that  the 
wrongdoings  of  his  former  protege  have 
become  a  matter  of  public  knowledge. 
Simply  because  he  is  President,  Mr. 
Johnson  cannot  wave  a  magic  wand  and 
say  "My  friends  are  OK — ask  no  fur- 
ther." These  relationships  are  subject 
to  public  scrutiny  and  we  not  only  have 
a  right  to  ask  questions,  we  have  a  duty 
to  do  so. 

We  all  recall  that  President  Johnson 
quite  piously  glossed  over  his  close  re- 
lationship with  Bobby  Baker  in  his 
March  1,  1964,  1-hour  TV  interview.  He 
implied  that  he  did  not  know  the  former 
Senate  wheeler  and  dealer  that  well. 
The  record  indicates  that  this  is  not  the 
case — there  was  a  close  personal  rela- 
tionship between  the  two  men.  The  press 
may  be  generally  mesmerized  but  one 
thing  the  President  can  not  do  is  to 
change  the  bound  volumes  of  the  Con- 
gressional Record.  They  speak  out  loud 
and  clear.    Note  just  a  few  excerpts: 

On  July  27,  1956,  during  the  last  hours 
of  the  84th  Congress,  Senator  Lyndon  B. 
Johnson — see  Congressional  Record, 
volimie  102,  part  11,  pages  1511-15113 — 
said: 

Mr.  President,  the  last  hour  of  the  84th 
Congress  Is  here  •  •  •  but  In  the  final  hour 
It  Is  time  to  speak  of  one  emotion  which  at 
such  a  time  as  this  lies  close  to  the  hearts 
of  all.  It  Is  fitting  to  speak  of  It  now  •  ♦  • 
I  speak  of  friendship,  the  warm  friendships 
that  have  been  forged  together  In  our  days 
here  on  the  floor.  •  •  •  And  now  •  •  • 
Bobby  Baker.  I  know  I  should  refer  to  him 
formally  as  secretary  to  the  majority,  but 
my  tongue  even  as  my  heart,  says  "Bobby" 
Instead.  His  quick  intelligence,  his  tremen- 
dous fund  of  knowledge  about  the  Senate, 
which  Is  almost  appalling  In  one  so  yovmg 
has  kept  the  machinery  on  this  side  of  the 
aisle  working  with  smooth  precision.  Al- 
ways present,  always  alert,  and  more  than 
anything  else,  tdways  understanding  and 
persuasive  with  his  wise  counsel.  I  say  to 
all  of  you  here  tonight  that  here,  indeed,  1b 
a  young  man  of  rare  and  real  promise. 

At  the  close  of  the  85th  Congress — 
see  Congressional  Record,  volume  103, 
part  12,  page  16722 — Senator  Johnson 
again  speaking  of  Bobby  Baker  said: 

The  secretary  to  the  majority  Is  the  most 
tireless  and  Indefatigable  man  on  this  floor. 
Bobby  Baker  Is  a  young  man  who  already  has 
gone  much  further  In  life  than  many  others 
of  far  greater  years.  And  Mr.  President,  It 
Is  my  personal  opinion  that  he  is  just  getting 
started.  There  Is  a  very  simple  formula  that 
explains  Bobby's  success.  He  gives  of  him- 
self unsparingly,  and  without  regard  to  what 
ha  will  get  in  return.  He  usually  gets  from 
me  some  perhaps  Intemperate  words,  for 
which  I  am  sorry  the  next  morning.  But, 
Mr.  President,  his  flrst  thought  Is  always 
of  those  of  us  he  serves.  And  every  one  of 
us  knows  that  we  can  call  upon  him  at  any 


hotir  of  the  day  or  the  night,  and  he  will 
not  be  fotind  wanting.  He  Is  a  man  who 
truly  serves  his  country,  and  I  consider  him 
one  of  my  most  trusted,  most  loyal,  and 
most  competent  friends. 

How  did  Senator  Johnson's  colleagues 
view  the  relationship  of  Senator  John- 
son and  Bobby  Baker? 

In  a  tribute  to  the  majority  leader, 
Lyndon  B.  Johnson,  August  23, 1958 — see 
Congressional  Record,  volume  104,  part 
15,  page  19445,  85th  Congress — Senator 
Alan  Bible,  of  Nevada,  said: 

Mr.  President,  very  soon  we  will  have  fin- 
ished up  our  work  and  the  Senate  can  ad- 
journ •  •  •  among  these  outstanding  Amer- 
icans on  lx>th  sides  of  the  aisle,  Lyndon 
Johnson  stands  out  as  one  of  the  most  effec- 
tive leaders  of  our  era.  •  •  •  Mr.  President, 
no  leader  can  operate  effectively  without  a 
loyal  and  conscientious  staff.  It  Is  doubly 
fortunate,  Mr.  President,  that  In  having  an 
outstanding  leader  we  also  have  the  benefit 
of  his  fine  staff.  I  have  particular  reference 
to  Bobby  Baker,  the  secretary  for  the  ma- 
jority, a  young  man  who  has  that  rare  gift 
of  getting  things  done  with  a  minimum  of 
time  and  a  maximum  of  efficiency.  I  like 
to  refer  to  Bobby  Baker  as  "Lyndon,  Junior," 
an  accolade  he  well  deserves. 

Senator  Lyndon  Johnson  demonstrated 
his  ability  to  gaze  into  the  crystal  ball 
and  predict  the  future  when  he  addressed 
the  Senate — Congressional  Record,  85th 
CongTess,  volume  104,  part  15,  page 
19573 — on  August  23,  1958,  saying: 

There  Is  a  group  of  people  In  the  Capitol 
who  are  fully  as  responsible  for  the  success 
of  these  deliberations  as  are  the  Members 
of  the  Senate  themselves,  and  I  am  referring 
to  the  hard-working,  loyal  Senate  staffs.  •  •  • 
There  Is  Bobby  Baker,  the  energetic,  per- 
severing secretary  for  the  majority.  I  wish 
to  take  a  minute  to  talk  about  Bobby,  be- 
cause there  have  been  few  times  In  my  life 
that  I  have  ever  seen  a  young  man  who  com- 
bined so  much  wisdom  and  mattu-lty  with 
such  youthful  vigor  and  enthusiasm  as 
Bobby  Baker.  I  think  It  Is  fair  to  say  that  a 
great  deal  of  the  success  of  this  Congress 
has  been  due  to  Bobby  Baker's  alertness,  his 
diligence,  his  devotion,  his  dedication,  and 
his  Insistence  that  things  be  done  right.  He 
Is  a  young  man  who  has  already  gone  very 
far  and  who  Is  going  much  further.  I  believe 
he  will  reach  much  greater  heights. 

"One  of  my  most  trusted,  most  loyal 
and  most  competent  friends — a  young 
man  who  has  already  gone  very  far  and 
who  is  going  much  further,"  referred  to 
by  a  fellow  Senator  as  "Lyndon,  Junior." 

No,  Mr.  President,  Bobby  Baker  would 
not  go  away  just  because  you  say  you  do 
not  want  to  speak  out  on  the  subject. 
The  American  people  will  continue  to 
study  and  wonder.    Rightfully  so. 

Now,  there  are  a  few  more  pals  hang- 
ing around  who  bear  some  scrutiny.  In 
the  highest  tradition  of  American  jour- 
nalism. Wall  Street  Journal  reporters 
Louis  M.  Kohlmeier,  Ray  Shaw,  and  Ed 
Cony  collaborated  on  an  article  which 
appeared  in  that  newspaper  on  Tuesday, 
August  11,  1964.  It  raises  some  serious 
questions  about  the  wheeling  and  dealing 
aspects  of  the  Texas  friends  of  LB.J. 
which  should  be  answered.  Speak  out, 
Mr.  President,  and  explain  your  friends 
to  us — or,  do  you  still  think  we  do  not 
have  any  right  to  know? 
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I  Prom  the  Wall  street  Journal.  Aug.  11.  1964  ] 
Ltndom's  Pmlm:  Hi»  HoMrrowN  ComirE 
Whkbls  ajvd  E>kaL8  in  Land  and  Bkoaocast- 
INO — THrr  Btrr  Into  Av9mt  Banks.  Tkaoe 
P«opiBTT  With  L.B.J  and  Plat  8omi  Poli- 
tics Too — Oozcr  LiN«  to  the  Whtts 
Movn 

(Wall    Street    Journaa    Reporters    LouJa    M 
Kommel«r,  Bay  Siiaw.  and  Ed  Cony  col- 
laborated in  the  reporting  for  thLs  article) 
JOHMeoji  Cmr.  Tn.— Hta   visitors  had  al- 
most given  up  hope  of  seeing  A    W.  Mour- 
sund.  "the  judge." 

But  then  a  bronze -tin  ted  Lincoln  btazed 
Into  thl«  h«mlet  at  high  speed  Its  driver 
pulled  to  •  etop,  strode  Into  his  office  In  the 
trim,  one-atory  tan  brick  building  His  dig- 
nity of  figure  and  lace,  accentuated  by  rim- 
less spectacles,  was  soon  relieved  by  some 
salty  language  brushlmg  aside  curiosity  about 
his  career.  Nobody  could  be  interested,  Judge 
Moursund  IneUted  "I  was  born  and  raised 
here.  •   •   •  I'm  Just  a  country  lawyer  '" 

In  a  law  office  of  the  nearest  city.  Austin, 
the  strangen  heard  similar  words  from  a 
stocky  fellow  in  slacks  and  a  blue  Jacket. 
Said  Don  Thomas:  "I'm  Just  a  p<v)r  boy.  bom 
and  raised  In  east  Texas,  trying  kj  make  an 
honest  buck." 

In  Austin  they  listened  to  a  third  lawyer. 
Ed  Clark.  He  has  been  hailed  by  the  East 
Texas  Chamber  of  Commerce  for  wrapping 
"his  200-potind-pIus  frame  in  loud  checked 
sulU.  coata  that  would  put  Josephs  to 
shame,  and  ralnbow-hued  shirts."  He  once 
moved  a  local  newspaper  to  marvel  that  "hla 
piny  woods  drawl  under  duress  i.s  a  cross  be- 
tween a  caterwaul  and  Rochester  practicing 
one  of  hla  more  troublesome  scenes."  But 
Mr.  Clark,  too.  spoke  to  the  outlanders  with 
humility:  "Spell  my  name  right — I  need  the 
buslneas." 

Such  men  are  bound  to  be  interesting,  as 
authetlc  human  products  of  the  Texas  hlU 
country — thla  semlarld.  undulating  terrain 
sprinkled  with  mesqolte.  scrub  oak.  and  occa- 
sional cactus,  which  stretches  out  to  the 
west  of  the  State  capital.  Though  lots  of  It 
must  look  much  as  tt  did  in  1864,  it  catches 
the  eye  today  because  this  Is  Lyndon's  land. 
Here  Is  the  original  base  of  President  John- 
son's vast  political  power.  Here  Is  the  soil 
which  nurtured  the  Johnson  family's  multi- 
million-dollar economic  Interests.  By  now 
thousands  of  acres,  literally  and  legally,  are 
Lyndon's  land. 

Still,  these  three-  Ed.  Don.  and  "the 
Judi^e" — are  even  more  Interesting  because 
they  are  not  quite  what  they  say  they  are. 
Edward  Clark  does  not  need  to  scratch  for 
business;  he  heads  the  thriving  law  Arm  of 
Clark.  Thomas.  Harris.  Denlus  &  Winters. 
patronized  by  giant  national  corporations. 
One  testament  to  his  success  Is  his  status  as 
board  chairman  of  Capital  National  Bank,  a 
proud  Austin  institution  In  which  he  holds 
more  than  $1  million  of  stocic. 

Donald  Thomas  Is  no*  a  poor  boy;  he  is  a 
law  partner  of  Mr.  Clark  and  ^mong  other 
things  he  put  up  $150,000  5  years  ago  to 
take  over  Brazos-Tenth  Street  Corp 
Though  the  rocketing  rise  of  this  Austin 
enterprise  has  centered  on  ranch  land  and 
urban  real  estate.  Brazoe-Tenth  has  likewise 
picked  up  more  than  91  million  of  bank 
stock,  scattered  In  half  a  dozen  institutions 
of  three  towns. 

A    PHONS    TO    THE    WHITK    HOUSE 

Judge  Moiirsund  Is  not  just  a  country 
lawyer;  he  Is  land  baron,  insurance  man. 
banker — and  currently  reigns  as  regent  over 
a  major  broadcasting  smplre  More  than 
that,  he  Is  the  only  country  lawyer  In  the 
Nation  who  is  linked  by  private  telephone 
circuit   to   the   LBJ   Banch   and   the   White 


are  no  facts  to  s\iggest  the  company  (h- 
Tenth i  U  owned  by  anyone  but  me-  Tdi 
that  statement  on  a  soapbox  "        ' 

Thus  by  his  own  account  Mr.  Thom*.  u 
neriitlnff  iti  t.hl.q  inRfnn/>«  o<.  »i,-  i .r^  m 


House  He  can  pick  up  hU  phone  .md  al- 
most Uidtantaneuusly  tali  wl'Ji  the  Presi- 
dent 

Which     brings     up    tfie    m'.Bt     Interesting  _  „ 

point  of  all      Don^  Ed    and  "the  Judge"  are  operatlng'ln  this  InstoiicVM  the  hlrd^. 

not   merely    poor    boys    whove   be<ome   well-  landlord  dealing  at  arm's  length^S?^^ 

heeled  Texans-there   are   plenty   of    those—  tenants  named  Johnson      WhenK^P^"*^ 

taut   are    m   a   special    inner    circle    orbiting  enters  the  building,  he  need  not  alwa«'** 

around   Lyndon  Johnson.  ,,1  this  chilly  role,  however,   for  h^  a^"?* 

A^oclates    of    .tny    Pre^ldei.t    can    be    in-  two     warm     p<«,ltl«n8     within     the    J^J^ 

trlgtUng,    for    they    offer    clues    to    the    kind  broadcasUng  Arm,  a^  Its  corporate  s25^ 

>f    man    'ho    Chief    Executive    may    be      Yet  and  a.  a  Ulrecu.r      And  besides  thatTf^' 

^xcppt   for   John    Omnallv    the   Onv.rnor  of  trustee  of  the  I^J  Co    proflt-sharlng',5>Hf ' 

Texas,    who    wa..    wounded    by    the    Kennedv  cenMve  plan    which  rewards  lovai  e,^uH^" 

;«8a«3ln.  the  men  whove  spun  m  thiH  John-  and  employees  of  the  John.on   broSin? 

sonun    circle    are    not    well    known    nation-  concern       And    hes   a   trustee   of    the^^ 

ally     maybe  simply   because  the  Nation  has  s-.ns   charitable   foundation.     And  ov.i  7^' 

:iot   been   pav  ng  pr..per  .ttienilon       Any  ef-  years  he  h.us  been   both   a  friend  andTt^S* 

"v!        H  ^    "1   ^^«5^'^^'P  P<-^rtralt  they  deserve  sonal  attorney  for  Lyndon      So  a^sure^ift" 

->.  .uld    perh.tps    begin    by    .l^ctchlng    a    few  is    not   Just   a   front    man   for    th^j,  SL 

generallza  ions:  „,    ^as    got    them    surrounded    from    e^^ 

This    coterie    operates    with    an    intimacy  direction  *^ 


which  more  thf\n  makes  up  for  Its  Informal- 
ity Membership  requires  long-rooted  John- 
.sonian  friendship  but  l.s  open  only  to  friends 
'<{    ru-i<jr-shaj-p    competence  Theau    men 

agree,  .is  Ed  Clark  puts  It.  that  Lyndon  "Is 
always  trying  to  d  i  mr.re  for  everybody  than 
they  can  do  for  him."  yet  they  compete  in 
doing  things  for  r.vnd'>n  and  f^ir  each  other 
T^iey  differ  from  the  Presidents  W;ishlng- 
ton  allies  m  that  business  deals  build  their 
bonds  nevertheless  their  own  magnetic  mo- 
tion creates  political  as  well  as  economic 
power. 

THE    PRESmENTML    HER.SO N  ^ I. IT Y 

Students   of    the    presidential    personality 
may  even   see   a   certain   algnincaiK-e    in    the 
mystery  or  confusion   which   surrounds  cer- 
tain aspects  of  this  Inner  circle's  ojieratlons 
At  one  moment  a  circle  member  may  appear 
as  a  Johnson  partner,  or  serve  as  a  Johnson 
agent     At  another  time  he  may  be  operating 
Independently,  or  be  on  the  opposing  side  of 
ii  transaction  which  Involves  Johnson  busi- 
ness Interests,   or  even  appear  as  an  active 
Johnson  competitor     Often  It  is  not  obvious 
which   role   Is   being   played       In   detail,    the 
clues  are  scimetlmes  as  murky  or  downright 
mi.=:  eadlng  as  those  of  a  good  detective  yarn. 
hor  example,  records  In  the  Llano  County 
C  -urthouse  seem  to  show  plainly  that  Donald 
Tliomas     bought     the    2.785-acre     Nicholson 
ranch   hist  year  f.>r  «373.O0O,  and  still  holds 
It.      But    the   44-ycar-old   Mr    Thomas   him- 
self   declines    Ui   define    this    big   tract   as   a 
definite  part  of  his  own  current  pos.sesslon3. 
He  limits  himself  to  a  single  enigmatic  com- 
ment    "You're   getting    Into   LBJ    Co     busi- 
ness there" 

The  LBJ  Co..  of  course.  Is  the  Johnsr.n 
family's  TV  and  radio  concern,  whkh 
changed  Its  n.ame  to  Tex. us  Bri-iadcistlng 
Corp.  when  Lyndon  became  President  and 
Lady  Bird  put  her  controlling  st.x-k  under 
the   trusteeship   of   Judge   Moursund 

The  studio,  offices,  and  executive  suites  of 
the  Johnson  Broadca.srintf  Co.  occupy  fully 
a  wlnd.iwle.ss  modern  edifice  at  the  corner 
of  10th  and  Brazos  Streets  In  downtown 
Austin.  The  popular  impression  that  this 
belongs  t-i  the  Johnsons  Is  seemingly  sup- 
ported by  friends'  te.stlmony  that  Ladv  Bird 
personally  chose  It^  buff  and  turqu.ilse  bricks 
and  designed  Its  penthouse  and  rfxif  garden. 
Mrs.  John.son  herself  is  on  record  ;ts  calling 
this  "a  building  of  our  own."  contrasting  It 
with  the  "rented"  quarters  her  broadcasting 
Rrm  i->cctipled  prior  to  1960.  Yet  legal  Hies 
Show  the  property  Is  owned  by  the  burgeon- 
ing Brazns-Tcnth  Street  Corp  ,  whose  name 
comes  from  the  addre.ss  .\nd  Don  Thomas 
declares  the  John.sfn.-i  own  not  a  single  share 
of  Brazos-Tenth  stock. 

"A  lot  of  people  here  think  I'm  Just  a 
front  man  for  Lyndon  Johnson  -  and  I'm 
not."  Mr.  Thomas  has  complained.     "There 


DECLARATION    OF    INDEPENDENCE 

Though  Mr  Thom.is'  Brazos-Tenth  flrm 
can  assert  Us  Independence  of  both  Mr.  John, 
son  and  the  Jihnson  broadcasting  enterprise 
It  often  gets  a&soclated  with  them,  some- 
times In  deals  of  dizzying  velocity  Consider 
what  happened  on  February  1,  I9f52  Court- 
house records  show  on  that  date  the  LBJ 
Co.  sold  a  parcel  of  Austin  real  estate,  with 
the  signature  of  Donald  Thomius  appearing 
on  the  sales  document  as  Its  corporate  secre- 
tary The  purcha.«er  was  Brazos-Tenth,  so 
of  course  Mr  Tliomits  was  even  more  flrml? 
established  on  tiie  buying  side  of  this  trana'- 
action  Then,  on  the  very  same  day.  Braios- 
Tenth  resold  the  property  to  a'  Thomw 
friend  —  Lyndon   B    Johnson 

At    the  same   time,   records   show.   Braios- 
Tenth  b<iught  more  than  40  other  loU  and 
.J  traces.  In  Travis  and  Llano  Counties,  from 
the  LBJ  O).  and  before  the  day  was  out  gold 
most   of   this   real   estate    to   the    then  Vice 
President      What  belonged  to  Mrs    Johnson'i 
company  at  daybreak  was  Mr.  Johnson's  by 
nightfall,    at    undlscloeed    prices,    but    only 
after  the  Thomas  company  served  as  middle- 
man      Mr    The  ma.s  declines   to  discuss  the 
reas«:)ns  for  all  this,  saying  merely:    "As  far 
:i.s  Im  concerned,  they  were  perfectly  legiti- 
mate deals     My  affairs  are  my  own  buslneas." 
A  New  York  real  estate  man  does  offer  a 
po.ssihle    explanation    as    to    why    a    woman 
wouUl   s^il   her  husband  property  through  a 
third  person:  •Tl.ere's  a  tax  reason  basically. 
I:   Mrs    Jones  bought  the  property  at  $1,000 
.1  lo',  6  months  or  more  ago.  and  It  Is  now 
worth  *2.0(M)  a  lot.   she  inav  w.uit  to  sell  It 
to  get  a  capital  gains      If  she  should  sell  it 
directly    to    her    hu-sband,    the    tax    people 
wouldn't  allow  her  to  take  the  lower  capital 
gains  tax  on  it,  because  it  would  not  be  an 
arm's-length  transaction.    But  If  you  can  get 
a    third    party    Involved,    then    you    get   two 
legltiniaBe  deals  In  the  eyes  of  the  lax  peo- 
ple      In    the    trade    we    call    it    a    conduit 
agency." 

KEEPING    rr   IN    THE   FAMILY 

Why  woiild  a  woman  choose  to  .sell  at  a 
profit  to  her  husband  Instead  of  to  an  out- 
sider'>  The  New  York  real  estate  m.\n  says 
this  happens  when  the  lady  wants  to  realize 
an  ImnuKliate  proht.  but  at  the  same  time 
figures  the  lot  will  appreciate  further  in 
value  as  time  goes  by  So  she  sells  it  to  her 
husband,  takes  the  Immediate  profit  and  still 
keeps  It  In  the  family  for  possible  future 
prorlts 

A  closer  look  at  another  one  of  the  lots  In- 
volved In  the  set  of  .sales  on  February  1.  1962. 
shows  how  circular  Mr  Thonias'  business 
can  be 

Donald  Thomas  In  1958  sold  a  residential 
lot  In  Travis  County  (which  Includes  Austlnl 
to  the  LBJ  Co  in  February  of  1962  the 
triple   play   carried    it,   of  course,   from  th» 
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T«j  Co  to  Brazos-Tenth  to  Lyndon.  Then 
l!i»how  It  quickly  returned  to  LBJ  Co. 
da  for  the  next  recorded  document 
•llIfL-'the  broadcasting  company  selling  It  on 
rn7l  1962.  to  Mary  Margaret  Wiley,  who 
lI^Mr  Johnson's  personable  personal  secre- 
Irv  and  who  later  became  Mrs.  Jack  ValenU. 
Z,»  of  the  White  House  aid.  Finally.  In 
Zlruarv  of  this  year  (1964).  the  ValentU 
[*;  ^j^e  lot— to  Donald  Thomas,  who  had 
Vned  it  back  In  1958  when  the  circle  began. 
"^  am  a  person  with  speculative  Invest- 
ments "  observes  Don  Thomas,  sitting  in  his 
?Lant  office  with  bright  red  wall-to-wall 
atfpetlng.  12  stories  above  the  streeU  of 
^jjg^n  "The  only  way  a  poor  boy  can  make 
It  la  to  go  for  broke."  In  the  last  few 
months  his  Brazos-Tenth  concern  has  ac- 
Qulred  25  pieces  of  property  In  the  Axistln 
^jea— two  from  Lyndon  and  23  from  the 
Johnson  Broadcasting  Co. 

LOOK  AT  MT  LIABILniZS 

Ask  Mr.  Thomas  about  the  rapid  rise  of 

his  firm  and  he  replies:  "You  can't  Just 
'ook  at  the  lelthand  side  of  the  balance 
sheet;  you  have  got  to  look  at  my  liabilities, 
100  " '  Where  has  the  borrowed  money  come 
from?  Some  of  It  from  banks  in  which 
members  of  the  Johnson  Inner  circle  have  an 
interest  and  a  voice,  by  his  own  account. 
But  Mr.  'Hiomafi  Is  not  disclosing  all  his 
sources  of  financial  strength. 

Another  major  Investor  and  trader  in  land 
is  Judge  Moursund.  (His  title  dates  back 
to  a  term  on  the  Blanco  County  bench  In  the 
1950's.i  In  1961.  for  Instance,  he  put  a  quar- 
ter-million dollars  Into  purchase  of  a  half 
interest  In  a  4.561 -acre  ranch  bordering 
Granite  Shoals  Lake.  The  urban  land  boom 
of  Austin  In  recent  years  has  extended  up 
into  this  sparsely  settled  lake  country  as 
water  backed  up  behind  federally  built  dams 
intended  to  tame  floods  and  produce  hydro- 
electric power.  The  man  chiefly  responsible 
for  the  Government  dambulldlng,  by  his  own 
boast  and  the  acknowledgment  of  his  biog- 
raphers, was  Congressman  Lyndon  Johnson. 

When  Judge  Moursund  bought  Into  this 
particular  ranch,  the  LBJ  Co.  picked  up  the 
other  50-percent  Interest.  Within  a  week, 
though,  he  had  a  new  partner:  Lyndon 
Johnson.  Mr.  Moursund  explains  this  was 
the  Intention  from  the  beginning,  but  the 
then  "Vice  President  was  "over  In  Laos  or  one 
of  those  places"  at  the  time  the  sale  was 
closed  so  the  LBJ  Co.  stepped  In  temporarily 
Just  as  a  convenience.  It  la  from  the  shores 
of  this  ranch  that  the  President  now  goes 
boating  on  his  new  cruiser. 

LTNDON  AND  THE  JTTDGB 

The  partnership  principle  has  since  been 
applied  by  Lyndon  and  Judge  Moursund 
to  other  properties.  In  1962  they  bought  45 
lots  In  a  Lluno  County  subdivision  called 
Lakewood  Forest.  But  In  addition,  since 
Mr.  Johuscm  entered  the  White  House,  Judge 
Moursund  has  managed  the  biilk  of  Lyndon's 
land  as  trustee.  Just  how  much  of  what 
sort  of  acreage  the  President  owns  has  been 
somewhat  obscured.  Mr.  Johnson  himself 
told  his  April  16  press  conference  that  "I  own 
a  little  ranch  land,  something  in  excess  of 
2.000  acres." 

Donald  Thomas  says  Mr.  Johnson  owns 
about  5.000  acres.  Most  of  this  can  be  de- 
scribed ;i3  "ranch  land,"  he  agrees,  but  27 
acres  purchased  back  In  the  thirties  for  about 
$300  per  acre  now  are  worth  about  $20,000  per 
acre,  for  they  stand  in  an  uppercrust  Austin 
residential  section. 

Serving  also  as  a  trustee  of  broadcasting 
company  stock  owned  by  Lady  Bird,  Lynda 
Bird,  and  Lucl  Balnes  Johnson,  and  as  a 
trustee  of  the  Johnson  charitable  founda- 
tion, the  45-year-old  Mr.  Moursund  unques- 
tionably devotes  much  of  his  vigor  to 
represenUng  the  Interests  of  the  family  who 


so  often  enjoy  his  company.  (Says  he:  "It's 
not  at  all  tough  for  me  to  do  what  I'm 
supposed  to  do — which  Is  to  see  to  It  the 
Johnsons  don't  know  what  is  going  on.") 

No  one  has  doubted,  either,  that  Mr.  Mour- 
sund represented  the  President  when  he 
served  as  temporary  chairman  of  'the  recent 
Democratic  State  convention  in  Houston,  or 
that  he  will  go  down  the  line  for  Johnsonian 
desires  as  a  delegate  to  the  national  conven- 
tion in  Atlantic  City. 

Nevertheless  Judge  Moursund  Is  as  heated 
as  Don  Thomas  In  declaring  that  certain 
business  operations  are  entirely  independent 
of  any  Johnson  Interest — and  never  mind 
confusing  "clues"  to  the  contrary.  Witness 
the  case  of  the  Moore  State  Bank. 

ONE     riNC     DAT 

One  fine  spring  day  last  year  Vice  President 
Johnson  and  Judge  Moursund  dropped  Into 
Llano  and  visited  the  offices  of  this  bank. 
Just  off  the  town  square.  A  couple  of  months 
later  control  of  the  Institution  changed 
hands,  and  now  prominent  local  folk  like  to 
suggest  the  President  of  the  United  States 
has  a  stake  in  the  town's  only  bank.  Even 
Tom  Moore,  who  stayed  on  as  bank  president. 
Just  says  vaguely:  "I  don't  know.  There's 
no  stock  in  his  name." 

A  check  at  the  courtliouse  confirms  that  no 
Johnson  shows  as  a  stockholder.  Control 
was  purchased  by  Mr.  Moursund,  his  mother, 
and  his  law  partner,  and  by  Donald  Thomas 
Individually  and  through  Brazos-Tenth.  Al- 
together, they  put  up  more  than  $800,000. 
The  flve-2nan  board  of  directors  Is  now  domi- 
nated by  Mr.  Thomas.  Mr.  Moursund  and  the 
Judge's  law  partner,  Thomas  Ferguson, 
'  former  Texas  Insurance  commissioner. 

Mr.  Motirsund  stoutly  Insists  that  Lyndon 
Johnson  has  no  concealed  Interest  in  the 
bank.  Which  Is  perhaps  Just  as  well.  If  the 
Chief  Executive  values  his  popularity  among 
some  minority  stockholders  of  the  institu- 
tion. Their  complaint  Is  that  dividends 
which  had  been  paid  twice  yearly  for  more 
than  three  decades  were  abruptly  cut  off 
when  the  new  group  took  control,  with  the 
explanation  that  the  bank  should  build  up 
Its  capital — yet  at  the  same  time  the  new 
directors  decided  the  bank  could  afford  to  pay 
Judge  Moursund  a  $1,000  monthly  retainer 
fee  as  attorney. 

The  new  group  offered  to  buy  out  any 
minority  stockholders  displeased  v?lth  the 
cutoff  In  dividends,  which  had  been  run- 
ning $10  per  share  per  year.  "But  they  only 
offered  to  give  us  book  value  for  our  stock," 
laments  one.  In  contrast,  the  $600  a  share 
which  had  been  paid  for  the  controlling  stock 
was  almost  twice  book  value. 

"If  any  stockholders  are  unhappy,  I  don't 
know  about  It,"  comments  Mr.  Moursund. 
"They  have  no  cause  to  be  unhappy."  As 
for  his  retainer,  he  says:  "I  make  a  living 
practicing  law,  and  I  g^ve  full  value  for  the 
dollar."  Has  he  financed  any  of  his  other 
ventures  by  borrovrtng  from  the  bank?  His 
reply:  "That's  no  one's  business  but  my 
own." 

GROWING  APPrrrrE 

Many  businessmen  In  and  around  Austin 
are  aware  of  the  Johnson  circle's  growing 
appetite  for  bank  stocks — and  some  even 
seem  a  little  nervous  about  it.  Lyndon's  as- 
sociates own  or  manage  stock  In  all  eight  of 
Austin's  banks.  Here  in  Johnson  City,  at 
about  the  time  Lyndon  Johnson  was  being 
Inaugurated  as  Vice  President.  Brazos-Tenth 
acquired  four-fifths  of  the  stock  of  the  to'wn's 
only  bank.  Citizens  State  (resources:  About 
$3  million).  On  the  board  sit  Mr.  Thomas, 
Mr.  Motursund,  and  another  key  member  of 
the  inner  circle,  Jesse  Kellam,  president  of 
the  Johnson  Broadcasting  Co. 

Jesse  Is  publicity  shy  nowadays,  but  as  a 
youth  at  Southwest  Texas  SUte  College  he 


was  the  extrovert  leader  of  the  White  Stars, 
mostly  athletes  like  himself,  who  controlled 
campus  politics.  A  schoolmate,  Lyndon 
Johnson,  organized  the  Black  Stars  and  tried 
to  take  over;  when  the  groups  made  peace 
the  two  became  buddies. 

Jesse  later  helped  Lyndon  win  a  seat  In 
Congress,  whereupon  he  succeeded  Mr.  John- 
son as  State  director  of  the  National  Youth 
Administration.     During  later  years  he  has 
been  top  resident  executive  of  the  Johnson 
broadcasting  enterprises.     Though  his  per- 
sonal Investments  In  foxir  Austin  banks  are 
modest,  this  year  he  became  a  director  of 
one  of  the  big  three.  Capital  National  Bank. 
But  the  big  man  at  Capital  National  (re- 
resotirces:  $122  million)   Is  Its  board  chair- 
man, 58-year-old  Ed  Clark.    A  former  Texas 
Secretary  of  State,  Mr.  Clark  has  loyally  de- 
voted his  legal  talents  to  defending  the  Inter- 
ests of  friend  Lyndon  Johnson.    When  Con- 
gressman Johnson  sought  a  Senate  seat  in 
1948  it  looked   as  if  he  had   lost  narrowly 
to  Gov.  Coke  Stevenson;   then  discovery  of 
202  overlooked  ballots  In  Jim  Wells  County 
put  him  over  the  top  by  87  votes.    It  was 
Ed    Clark   who    fought    the    ensuing    bitter 
court  battle  over  the  validity  of  this  vlc£bry. 
Again,  in  1960,  it  was  Mr.  Clark  who  went 
to  court  to  obtain  for  Lyndon  the  right  to 
run  simultaneously  for  the  Senate  and  the 
■Vice  Presidency.    He  has  also  represented  the 
Johnson  Broadcasting  Co.     He  spent  years 
as  an  efficient  lobbyist  for  utility.  Insurance, 
and  other  Interests  In  the  State  capital,  but 
remarks  that  more  recently  he  has  lacked 
time  for  lobbying  because  of  his  other  ac- 
tivities, particularly  banking. 

Ma.    CIARK'S    BANK    STOCK 

As  of  last  December  31,  Mr.  Clark  person- 
ally owned  14,405  shares  of  Capital  National 
stock,  worth  about  $1.1  million  at  ctirrent 
prices.  In  addition,  his  law  firm,  which,  of 
course,  has  other  members,  including  Mr. 
Thomas,  was  listed  as  owner  of  4,348  shares, 
currently  worth  some  $335,000.  According  to 
experts  of  the  American  Bar  Association  It  Is 
unusual  for  law  firms  to  Invest  substantially 
In  bank  stocks,  but  perfectly  legitimate.  Mr. 
Thomas'  Brazos-Tenth  shows  up  as  another 
stockholder  of  this  bank,  as  It  does  of  three 
others  In  Austin. 

At  another  of  the  big  three  banks,  Amer- 
can  National  (resources:  $117  million) ,  Judge 
Moursund  appeared  on  the  board  early  this 
year.  Among  Its  stockholders  are  two  pe- 
ripheral Johnson  institutions.  One  is  the 
LBJ  Co.  profit-sharing  plan,  of  which  Messrs. 
Thomas  and  Kellam  are  trustees;  it  holds 
American  National  stock  worth  about  $67,000, 
and  a  few  shares  also  In  one  other  Atistln 
bank.  The  other  is  the  Johnson  philan- 
thropic foundation,  whose  trustees  are  the 
Messrs.  Thomas,  Kellam,  and  Moursund  pltis 
two  other  Johnson  friends,  Melvln  Winters 
and  R.  E.  Stubbs  Jr.,  all  of  whom  happen  to 
be  directors  of  the  Citizens  State  Bank  which 
Brazos-Tenth  took  over  In  Johnson  City. 
The  Johnson  fotindatlon  also  has  holdings  In 
three  other  Atistln  banks;  Its  total  of  bank 
stock  comes  to  roughly  $137,000. 

The  two  satellite  Johnson  institutions,  It 
should  be  noted,  are  gaining  a  measvire  of 
financial  power  not  only  by  buying  bank 
stock  but  by  making  direct  loans  or  Invest- 
ments»  The  1956  trtist  agreement  setting  up 
the  profit-sharing  plan  spelled  out  this 
capacity.  Including  "expressly  the  power  to 
invest  in  producing  or  nonproduclng  oil,  gas, 
or  other  mineral  properties." 

The  charitable  foundation  established  in 
the  same  year  has  been  accumulating  far 
more  funds  than  it  gives  away;  In  fiscal  1963. 
for  Instance,  its  philanthropic  distribu- 
tions came  to  less  than  $8,000  while  Its  in- 
come from  investments  totaled  $11,000  and 
Its  assets  Increased  by  some  $89,000.     One 
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at  the  Itw  known  luveatmente  of  the  foun<la- 
tlon  waa  an  early  purchase  of  stock  ln*Au»t«x 
cum  Co.,  an  Austin  food  canner.  Preaum- 
ably  one  aaaurance  of  the  soundness  of  this 
Investment  was  the  presence  of  Ed  Clark  on 
the  Austex  board;  this  concern  has  since  been 
merged  Into  Frlto-Lay.  Inc..  of  Dallas 


tlon  were  simultaneously  on  Mrs  Johnson's 
payroll  at  KTBC  ConaLructlon  of  KVET  was 
begun  In  February  anU  crnpleteU  In  Sep- 
tember 194e,  Mrs  Johnson.  !n  u  routine  ap- 
plication for  renewal  of  her  license.  Hated  the 
five  among  her  KTBC  station  personnel  as  of 
March  11,  1946 
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A  CX«TAIN   UNtASLNESS 

Some  of  the  area's  businessmen  feel  a  cer- 
tain uneaelnees  about  the  growing  financial 
strength  of  the  Johnson  circle;   a  few  have 
admitted  privately  that  they  were  opening 
account*  In  banks  where  the  Johnson  group's 
Influence  haa  been  least  noticeable,  to  aiisure 
they  will   retain   ready   access   to   borrowing 
sources.     "Lyndon  has  a  lot  of  friends  here 
but   he   ha«   made   a   lot   of   enemies     too  " 
comment*  a  prominent  Austin  businessman 
Actually,   of   course,    the    circle   seems    far 
from  having  a  stranglehold  on  area  lending 
power,  even  If  It  should  conceivably  wish  one 
Bank    Investments    do   perhaps    bolster    the 
group's       own       borrowing       capacity.     Mr 
Thomas,  for  Instance,  remarks  that  he  has 
obtained   financing  from   both   Capital   Na- 
tional  and   American    National.     Mr.   Mour- 
sund  emphasizes  that   his  own   bank  stock 
purchases  have  been   with' the  simple   Idea 
that  they  were  sound  Investments. 

Until  this  year,  the  biggest  bank  in  the 
area,  Austin  National  (resources:  $131  mil- 
lion), had  remained  entirely  outside  the  cir- 
cle's orbit.  When  Brazos-Tenth  bought 
stock  recently,  it  constituted  onlv  about  a 
$3,000  toehold — yet  was  considered  perhaps 
a  significant  first  step.  According  to  one 
responsible  banking  source.  Mr.  Johnson 
himself— before  becoming  President— had 
asked  for  an  opportunity  to  buy  stock  in  the 
bank. 

The  concept  that  the  Johnson  circle  some- 
how seeks  "monopoly"  power  may  have  fed 
upon  the  circumstance  that  the  Johnson 
company  has  in  fact  been  Austin's  solitary 
television  broadcaster.  But  If  one  turns 
attention  Instead  to  radio  broadcasting  it 
Is  easy  to  argue  the  opposite  concept.  That 
the  Johnsons  have  shown  astonishing  eager- 
ness to  foster  competition. 

It's  an  old  but  little  known  story  so  Is 
worth  telling,  and  It  can  be  entitled  "The 
Crowded  House  at  1901  Dlllman  Street " 


THs;  coNOKxssMAN  BUYS  rr 
Lyndon  bought  this  comer  Dlllman  Street 
duplex  In  Austin's  pleasant  westslde  resi- 
dential section  in  1943,  when  he  was  a  young 
Congressman.  It  was  In  the  same  year  that 
Lady  Bird  bought  radio  station  KTBC.  One 
of  Mrs.  Johnson's  biographers  relates  that  the 
family  lived  In  the  upstairs  unit  when  they 
were  not  in  Washington,  and  It  was  there 
and  In  the  yard  outside  that  Lady  Bird  "did 
much  of  her  radio  •  •  •  station  work"— mak- 
ing much  use  of  "a  telephone  attached  to  a 
tree." 

The  Federal  Communications  Commission 
knew  from  its  files  that  this  was  the  address 
of  broadcaster  Lady  Bird,  yet  there  is  no  rec- 
ord that  the  agency  was  taken  aback  when 
In  1945  an  application  to  create  another  ra- 
dio station,  KVET.  arrived  listing  1901  Dlll- 
man as  corporate  headquarters,  in  early 
filings  this  was  likewise  listed  as  the  home 
address  of  four  men  who  got  the  KVET  sta- 
tion underway:  John  Connally,  his  brother 
Merrill.  Walter  Jenkins,  and  Wlllard  Deason. 

If  the  PCC  noticed  the  coincidence  at  all 
It  could  not  have  assumed  that  the  Johnsons 
were  trying  to  obtain  a  second  Austin  radio 
outlet,  for  it  was  and  Is  illegal  for  the  owner 
of  an  AM  station  to  own  even  a  minority 
share  In  a  second  one  In  the  same  town.  Mr. 
Deason  confirms  the  Johnsons  never  did  In- 
vest money  In  KVET;  what  they  did  was  give 
"moral  support."  And  that  was  stretched 
pretty  far.  For  no  fewer  than  five  of  the 
KVET  stockholders  who  created  this  new  sta- 


.\    LADY    BIRD    EMPLOYEE 

President  of  the  new  outfit  wa.s  John  Con- 
nally    who   at    the   same   time    headed    L.idy 
Birds  offlclal   list   •.f   t-mployees.   lus   •owner's 
representative  "  In  charge  of  KIBC     puilcles 
on  per.soi.ne;   and   programing   "     This   Is   the 
Mr    Cunnally,  of  course,  who  had  been  pre- 
war secretary  to  Representative  Johnson,  who 
was  to  serve  In   1943  as  secretary  to  Senator 
Johnson     who    was    to    be    manager    of    the 
presidential    bid    of    Candidate    Johnson    In 
1960  and  who  now.  as  Governor  of  Lyndon's 
home    suite,    will    be   a   conomlnaUjr   of    Mr 
JohtL-on   for   the   Presidency   at   the  Atliintlc 
City  convention      He  started  out  subscribing 
to  half  of  the  new  station's  stock,  for  925.- 
OOO— -all  of  it  borrowed  from  Capital  National 
Bank    where  Ed  Clark  was  a  stockholder  even 
then.  Mr    Clark    a.f  It  happened,  became  an- 
other KVET  founder  hlm.-elf 

.\nother  who  lived  In  Lyndon's  house  and 
worke<:l  :i.s  sale.s  representative  for  Liidy  Bird  s 
radio  station  while  he  set  out  to  give  the 
John.sons  competition  was  Wlllard  Deason  • 
He  had  been  Lyndon's  college  roommate  He 
started  its  a  stockholder  and  director  of  the 
new  station  then  at  the  end  of  1948  he  quit 
iis  Lady  Bird's  KTBC  sales  man.iger  f<j  devote 
full  time  to  KVFrr  a«  genenil  m.maKer 
»  That  other  college  chum.  Jesse  Kellam. 
.served  as  a  KVET  direct<^)r  during  Its  crucial 
first  year  and  as  stockholder  for  2  more 
years,  at  a  time  when  he  was  K^neral  man- 
ager of  Lady  Bird's  competing  KTBC 

Two  more  KVET  founders  and  directors 
were  KTBC  emp:oyee.s  Continuity  Director 
W  E  Syers  and  Sales  Representative  "Jake  " 
PICKLE  The  latter  now  sits  in  Lyndon's  old 
seat  In  Congre&s 

MR.    JENKINS    ALS*J    SLAVED 

Another  resident  of  1901  Dlllman,  Walter 
Jenkins,  veteran  administrative  aid  to  Lyn- 
don on  Capitol  Hill  and  In  the  White  House, 
was  an  eiirly  stockholder  In  KVET  and  In  1949 
served  briefly  as  secretary -treasurer,  it  was 
not  until  1953  that  he  bectime  Lady  Birds 
corporate  treasurer  iuid  director,  poets  which 
he  relinquished  after  Mr.  Johnson  became 
President 

Among  others  who  helped  found  or  built 
the  radio  station  which  was  to  compete  with 
the  Johnson  Bro  idciistlng  Co.  were  Melvln 
Winters,  the  Johnson  City  contractor  who 
now  serves  as  trustw  nf  the  Johnson  charita- 
ble foundation,  and  Robert  L.  Phlnney,  an- 
other old  friend,  who  later  secured  a  position 
as  Austin's  postmaster  Nowadays,  as  In- 
ternal Revenue  Service  Director  for' the  South 
Texas  District,  Mr.  Phlnney  Is  charged  with 
keeping  an  eagle  eye  on  such  matters  as  the 
Johnson  foundation's  tax-exempt  status 

As  they  got  going,  this  group  cleared  seem- 
ingly high  hurdles  with  ease.  When  they 
first  applied  to  the  PCC  to  broiidcast  on  the 
1300  kilocycle  wavelength,  the  agency  had 
already  awarded  this  to  a  station  in  San  An- 
tonio, 70  miles  to  the  southwest  But  rap- 
Idly  the  PCC  Induced  the  reluctant  rival  to 
accept  "volunterllv"  another  wavelength 
clearing  1300  for  KVET.  Then  the  Civil  Aero- 
nautics Administration  complained  erection 
of  the  210-foot  broadcasting  tower  would 
"present  an  undue  hazard  for  the  safe  opera- 
tion of  aircraft."  But  2  weeks  later  it 
changed  Its  mind. 

ANOTHER     NETWORK     OUTLET 

KVET,  like  Lady  Bird's  KTBC,  had  no  trou- 
ble getting  network  affiliation,  signing  up 
with  Mutual      To  this  day  these  two  remain 


the  only  network  outlets  in  Austin  th« 
the  city  now  has  seven  radio  sutloni  ^^"'^ 
Lyndon  Johnson  owned  stock  in  dm,^^ 
his  wile  s  KTBC  nor  lt«  competitlor  Kvi? 
yet  there  were  those  who  assumed ' he  »J 
interested  In  the  welfare  of  at  least  the  Lu!^ 
At  any  rate.  Letnuird  Marks,  the  Wa«hln«!l 
lawyer  who  for  years  has  handled  FCCna 
ters  for  both  stations,  took  care  to  muk' 
carbon  for  Lyndon  Johnson"  when  he  wtm! 
the  agency  in  1947  to  inquire  about  PCC^ 
proval  of  the  transfer  of  KVET  sUx-k  to  j^ 
Connally  who  had  begun  buying  out  ion! 
of  his  collea^rues  ^™ 

John  Connally  may  have  had  gr»t«fui 
memories  of  1901  Dlllman  Street  in  1960h, 
enlarged  that  property  by  selling  the  S«n«i« 
two  adjoining  lots,  and  the  tux  stamps  inoi 
cated  a  price  of  «500  He  had  bought  tbta 
5  years  earlier,  at  an  indicated  c(»t  of  13  000 
In  19.55.  having  launched  another  career  u 
attorni-y  f  .r  Fort  Worth  Oilman  .'^id  Richanl 
son  .\Ir  Connally  gave  up  his  presidency  o"' 
KVET  and  sold  control  to  Wlllard  Deaaoc 
who  now  Is  listed  as  sole  owner 

r.'iose  who  drop  in  to  visit  SUtion  Pre«. 
dent  Deas^jn  nowadays  can  hear  his  cheerful 
view  of  competing  with  the  Johnsons  and  hu 
cozy  recollections  of  how  it  all  came  about 
They  can  see  two  pictures  adorning  his  of- 
fice One  Is  a  brown -tone  photo  Uken  1b 
1932.  of  s<^-h(X)lmate  Lyndon  The  other  Ui 
large  aut^>graphed  portrait  of  the  President 
of  the  United  states 
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WELCOME  NEW.^— DELAW.\REANS 
VVILI.  ONCE  AGAIN  HAVE  THEIR 
OWN  SUNDAY  NEWSPAPER 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  Under 
previous  order  of  tiie  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Delaware  (Mr.  McDowellI  \t 
recognized  for  30  mmute.s. 

Mr.  MCDOWELL.  Mr  Speaker,  I  am 
pleased  to  note  that  a  new  Sunday  news- 
paper will  be  published  and  distributed 
throughout  Delaware  by  the  Delaware 
State  News,  of  Dover,  Del.  Delawareans 
last  read  and  enjoyed  their  own  Sunday 
newspaper,  the  Wilmington  Sunday  Star, 
more  than  10  years  ago. 

The  announcement  was  revealed  on 
the  front  page  of  the  annual  progress 
edition  of  the  Delaware  State  News  pub- 
lished on  August  11,  1964. 

I  know  that  Delawareaas  look  forward 
with  anticipation  and  enthusiasm  to  the 
first  edition  of  the  new  Delmarva  Sunday 
News  under  the  editorship  of  Mr.  Joe 
Smyth.  I  agree  with  him  that  "no  area, 
e.<;pecially  one  Including  the  entire  State 
of  Delaware  and  jlarts  of  Maryland  and 
Virginia,  which  have  common  interests, 
should  be  without'  a  published  news 
media  on  Sunday  ' 

I  congratulate  Jack  Smyth,  editor  and 
publisher  of  the  Delaware  State  News, 
for  his  courage  and  his  enterprise  and  I 
commend  his  entire  organization  for  Its 
desire  to  keep  in  step  with  a  prospering 
Delaware. 

I  include  the  following  items  from  the 
Delaware  State  News,  published  on  Au- 
gust 11.  1964,  and  particularly  commend 
the  following  editorial  to  my  colleagues: 

[Prom  the  Delaware  State  News,  Dover,  Del., 
Aug.  11,  19641 

Editorlal 
(By  Joe  Smyth) 
The  creation  of  a  Sunday  newspaper  for 
the    Delmarva    Peninsula    is    an    ambltlou* 
undertaking,  but  a  worthwhile  one. 


^— (i_-eepeclally  one  Including  the  en- 

aute  of  Delaware  and  parts  of  MaryUnd 

«*2  virgml»  which  have  common  Intereeta— 

JJould  be  without  a  published  new*  media 

'*'nw°  chance  that  the  Delmarva  Simday 
-  ^111  work  -  that  It  will  become  a  auc- 
^ul  well-read  newspaper— far  outweighs 
^obvious  financial  risk  Involved.  Risks 
r^-t  be  taken  when  the  goal  U  worthwhUe. 

The  DeUnurva  Peninsula   needs  a  Sunday 

„papor  that  will  provide  faU",  In  depth. 
ew8  coverage  The  Delmarva  Sunday  News 
^  aim  to  provide  for  that  need. 

Xbe  peninsula  needs  a  good,  areawlde  ad- 
rertlslng  media:  The  Delmarva  Sunday  News 
»i;i  aim  to  provide  for  that  need. 

The  pciiiii.'iula  needs  a  large  newspaper 
^m  ft  fair  and  open  editorlal  policy:  The 
Delmarva  Sunday  News  will  aim  to  provide 
jor  that  need 

It  will  offer  an  unrestrained  editorial  policy 
designed  to  give  maximum  freedom  for  the 
flow  thought  Room  will  be  found — or 
nj^de    for  all  sides  of  all  iseues. 

Our  goals  are  high  ones,  and  they  wont 
b,  ftttaiiied  easily  or  quickly. 

But  they  will  be  attained. 


irrom  the  Delaware  State  News,  Dover.  Del., 

Aug    11.   1964) 
Dc-MARVA  To  Grr  Sunday  Papih — Nrw  PuB- 
ucATioN  With  35.000  Distribution  Sched- 

lOXD  rt'R  OCT<1llER   4 

Delaware,  without  lis  own  Sunday  news- 
paper for  more  than  10  years,  will  get  one 
October  4. 

The  announcement  came  today  with  pub- 
lication of  the  annual  Delaware  State  News 
progress  edition  "   from  Jack  Smyth,  editor 
ar.d  publisher 

Smyth  said  the  new  Sunday  newspaper. 
»h!ch  will  serve  all  of  Delaware  and  the 
Ewtern  Shore  of  Maryland,  will  be  called  the 
Delmarva  Sunday  News. 

The  State  has  been  without  a  Sunday 
newspaper  since  April  18.  1964.  when  Alexia 
I  du  Pont  Biiyard  and  Edwin  M.  Budner 
dljcontlnued  publication  of  the  73-year-old 
Wilmington  Sunday  Star. 

Smyth  said  he  believes  Delaware  offers  a 
better  economic  base  for  a  Sunday  news- 
paper than  It  did  when  the  Star  went  out 
of  business. 

He  also  said  the  Star's  failure  was  partly 
due  to  the  fact  that  It  was  published  In  a 
plant  which  printed  no  dally  newspaper. 

The  Delmarva  Sunday  News  will  be  pub- 
lished in  the  Delaware  State  News  plant  in 
Dover  Tlie  combined  mechanical  operation 
will  keep  Costs  down,  Smyth  pointed  out. 

The  beginning  distribution  of  the  new 
newspaper  will  be  about  35.000. 

The  Delaware  SUte  News  circulation  de- 
partment, headed  by  John  B.  Manahan,  will 
handle  all  sales,  and  make  deliveries  In  Kent 
and  Sussex  Counties  and  the  Eastern  Shore. 

The  Delmar  News  Agency,  of  Wilmington, 
will  handle  dlstrlbuUon  In  New  Castle 
Countv.  Stanley  Budner,  son  of  the  old 
Star's  Edwin  M.  Budner,  heads  the  agency. 

Paul  Stanyard,  advertising  director  of  thla 
year's  progress  edition,  was  named  advertis- 
ing director  of  both  the  Delaware  State  News 
and  the  Delmarva  Sunday  News. 

George  Kaehn  will  be  advertising  manager 
of  the  Sunday  paper. 

Jack  Beach,  assistant  publisher  and  pro- 
motion manager  of  the  State  News,  and 
Georiie  L  Sweeney.  Jr.,  mechanical  superin- 
tendent of  the  weekday  paper,  will  also  hold 
those  posts  on  the  Sunday  News. 

Joe  Smvth.  now  news  editor  of  the  Dela- 
ware State  News,  will  be  editor  of  the  Sxin- 
day  p>ap>er. 

Ron  Stevens,  sports  editor  of  the  State 
News,  will  also  head  the  sports  department 
of  the  Sunday  News. 


Th«  news  staff  of  the  weekday  newspaper 
will  be  expanded  and  members  will  also  con- 
tribute to  the  Sunday  paper. 

The  Sunday  News  will  concentrate  on  Wil- 
mington and  Delaware  news,  and  will  offer 
coverage  and  pictures  of  high  school  and 
cx>llege  iporta  on  the  Delmarva  Peninsula. 

The  Sunday  newspaper,  the  State  News, 
will  be  politically  Independent. 

Smyth  is  the  sole  owner  of  stock  in  both 
the  State  News  and  the  new  Sunday  news- 
paper. 

LEGAL  COUNSEL  FOR  INDIGENT 
DEFENDANTS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Connecticut  (Mr.  Giaimq]  is 
recognized  for  15  minutes. 

Mr.  GIAIMO.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  bill  to 
provide  legal  counsel  for  indigent  de- 
fendcmts  in  the  Federal  courts  has  been 
sought  for  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  cen- 
tury by  jurists  within  the  Federal  system 
and  without.  This  long-awaited  legisla- 
tion has  been  approved  by  both  Houses 
and  is  now  awaiting  the  President's  sig- 
nature. 

From  a  slow,  grinding  start  in  1937  the 
move  for  enactment  of  this  legislation 
has  gained  momentum  and  supporters, 
including,  as  this  Congress  knows,  the 
Department  of  Justice,  the  American  Bar 
Association,  the  Judicial  Conference  of 
the  United  States,  as  well  as  distin- 
guished members  of  the  Federal  court 
system  speaking  as  individuals. 

These  voices  raised  in  concert  gave 
meaningful  support  for  the  bill  to  pro- 
vide protection  for  the  poor  in  our  Fed- 
eral courts.  No  less  praiseworthy  was 
the  role  of  the  press  in  arousing  the  in- 
terest of  the  public  in  this  cause.  I  have 
specific  reference  to  a  monumental  job 
of  research  and  informed,  clear  writing 
on  this  subject  by  Mr.  Jon  Owen,  a  re- 
porter who  covers  the  Federal  courts  in 
New  Haven  for  the  New  Haven  Register. 

Mr.  Owen's  articles,  covering  two  full 
pages  in  the  Sunday  Register  of  Febru- 
ary 9,  1964,  zeroed  in  on  the  problem 
expertly  and  completely.  It  is  one  of  the 
best  presentations  I  have  seen  on  the 
question  of  Federal  public  defenders. 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  this  series  of  articles 
to  the  Record  and  commend  its  contents 
to  all  Members  of  Congress : 

A  FXDBUL  Public   Defindeb   System? 

("Thou  Shalt  not  ration  Justice,"  said  the 
late  Judge  Learned  Hand,  one  of  the  most 
dUUnguished  Jurists  in  U.S.  history.  The 
material  on  these  pages  examines  the  mean- 
ing of  this  commandment  in  terms  of  pro- 
posals for  a  public  defender  system  in  the 
Federal  courts.  The  material  on  these  pages 
was  compiled  by  Register  Staff  Reporter  Jon 
Owen.) 

"I  know  Robert  Brown  better  than  anyone 
else,"  said  Robert  Brown  in  U.S.  district  court 
on  January  22,  1962. 

Brown,  convicted  of  "pushing"  narcotics  in 
Hartford,  made  his  statement  before  XJ3. 
District  Judge  Robert  P.  Anderson,  who  gave 
Brown  considerable  leeway  in  his  various  ap- 
peals from  his  narcotics  conviction. 

Brown's  statement,  which  continued,  "I'm 
Innocent.  I'm  willing  to  go  to  any  extreme 
to  prove  my  Innocence,"  was  Indicative  of  his 
dissatisfaction  with  his  court- appointed  at- 
torney. 

It  often  happens  that  defendants  turn 
against  their  appointed  counsel.     And  if  a 


public  defender  system  were  instituted  in 
the  U.S.  Federal  court  system,  it  is  probable 
that  defendants  would  occasionally  be  un- 
happy with  their  defenders. 

Browns  statement,  however,  points  up  a 
problem  that  has  become  the  subject  of  in- 
creased interest  in  this  country,  including 
the  U.S.  Ckjngress  as  weU  as  lawyers.  Judges, 
prosecutors,  and  others. 

The  problem,  in  a  nutshell,  is  this: 
You're    in    Federal    court,    accused    of    a 
crime,    heinous    or    minor.      You're    broke. 
What  do  you  do? 

The  present  system  provides  that  the  Fed- 
eral Judge  will  appoint  a  counsel  to  defend 
you.  However,  since  a  court-appointed  coun- 
sel is  not  paid,  many  people  contend  that  the 
representation  provided  the  defendant  can 
be  desultory  or  worse. 

According  to  bills  passed  In  the  'O.S.  Senate 
and  House  of  Representatives,  this  situation 
would  be  corrected  In  part  by  the  creation 
of  a  public  defender  system,  similar  in  some 
respects  to  the  system  In  Connecticut,  and 
paying  court-appointed  costs. 

Although  the  bills,  which  have  been  re- 
ported out  of  committee  In  both  Houses, 
differ  In  some  respects.  It  is  probable  that 
they  win  be  compromised  into  a  form  which 
will  be  acceptable  to  President  Lyndon  B. 
Johnson. 

President  Johnson  has  Indicated  his  con- 
cern with  poverty,  an  important  factor  in 
consideration  of  the  bills.  His  declared  "war 
on  poverty"  ^vlll.  In  all  likelihood,  cause  him 
to  be  Interested  In  the  public  defender  pro- 
posals. 

One  of  those  Involved  in  the  creation  of 
the  bill  In  the  Senate  Is  Senator  Thomas  J. 
Dodd,  of  Connecticut.  He  said  of  the  prob- 
lem in  a  statement  to  the  Register: 

"One  of  the  most  serious  problems  In  the 
Federal  cotu'ts  from  the  standpoint  of  the 
administration  of  criminal  law  is  the  rep- 
resentations of  the  indigent. 

"Over  the  past  20  years  or  so,  as  a  con- 
sequence of  broadening  criminal  legislation 
by  the  Congress  of  the  United  States,  the 
number  of  criminal  cases  has  Increased  tre- 
mendously. This,  of  covirse,  is  particularly 
true  In  State  courts  and  also  in  Federal 
courts  in  the  large  metropolitan  city  areas. 
"I  supported  this  bill,"  Senator  Dodd  con- 
tinued, "to  provide  a  Federal  court  public 
defender  system  because  I  believe  that  every 
accused  person,  regardless  of  status  or  fin- 
ancial position  in  the  commvmlty  is  entitled 
to  be  effectively  represented  by  competent 
counsel." 

Senator  Dodd  is  a  member  of  the  Senate 
Judiciary  Committee  and  was  thus  Involved 
In  the  preparation  of  the  Senate  bill. 

The  Senate  bill  would  provide  for  the  crea- 
tion of  a  full-time  public  defender,  similar 
to  the  office  held  in  New  Haven  County  by 
Richard  Sperandeo. 

The  bill  in  the  House  would  continue  the 
present  system  of  appointment  of  counsel 
by  the  court,  but  would  provide  for  pa3rment. 
The  attorney  under  this  bill  would  receive 
$500  per  case  for  defending  someone  ac- 
cused of  a  felony,  and  $300  for  a  misde- 
meanor. 

The  Senate  bill  also  provides  that  the  fxUl- 
tlme  public  defender  system  would  apply 
only  to  districts  where  more  than  150  per- 
sons per  year  require  court-appointed 
counsel. 

U  S.  Attorney  Robert  C.  Zampano  said  the 
Connecticut  district  would  qualify  under  the 
Senate  bill,  having  more  than  150  criminal 
cases  annually  where  a  court-appointed  coxm- 
sel  is  reqiilred. 

The  Importance  of  the  problemvis  illus- 
trated by  the  fact  that  a  majority  of  criminal 
cases  that  come  Into  the  Federal  court  sys- 
tem require  the  appointment  of  coimsel  for 
Indigents. 
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Tb»  cost  of  such  a  sjrstem  on  the  basis 
of  the  proposals  contained  In  the  Houae 
bill  WM  discussed  on  January  15  by  Repre- 
sentative Emanijil  Ctllxm.  of  New  York, 
chairman  of  the  House  Judiciary  Commit- 
tee.   He  said: 

"The  ccBt,  In  the  final  analysis,  will  be 
Inflnlteelmal.  I  have  eatimated  myself  the 
cost,  and  It  could  not  possibly  be  beyond 
$2.5  million  for  the  whole  of  the  United 
States." 

And,  according  to  other  representatlvee 
there  are  other  aspects  of  a  public  defender 
program  for  the  Federal  court  system  which 
would  save  money  as  well  as  the  valuable 
time  of  Judges  and  court  personnel. 

This  saving  Involves  the  number  of  habeas 
corpus  proceedings  Initiated  by  convicts  who 
reel  that  their  court-appointed  attorneys  did 
not  do  right  by  them. 

There  Is  no  doubt  there  are  a  number  of 
dissatisfied  convicts  who  feel  rightly  or 
wrongly,  that  they  were  misrepresented  In 
court.  However,  whether  they  are  rlgh'  Is 
questioned  by  US  District  Judge  William 
M.  limbers  here,  who  said : 

"I  have  yet  to  see,  in  the  4  years  I've  been 
on  the  bench,  a  case  where  an  Indigent  ha* 
not  been  adequately  defended  by  a  court- 
appointed  attorney  •' 

The  fact  that  Judge  Timbers  is  apprecia- 
tive of  the  efforts  of  court-appointed  coun- 
sel was  evident  In  a  comment  he  made  In 
court  on  January  6,  1961 

He  said  of  Gary  R  Gln.sberg,  who  repre- 
sented Joseph  A.  Semohano.  who  was  ac- 
cused of  selling  heroin : 

"The  court  is  grateful  to  O  irv  R.  Ginsberg 
court-appointed  counsel,  who  represented  de- 
fendant Somohano  ably  and  in  accordance 
with  the  highest  standards  of  the  profes- 
sion." 

One  of  the  problems,  In  the  present  sys- 
tem of  court-appointed  attorneys,  according 
to  Representative  Culler,  is  their  tendency 
to  be  Inexperienced. 

He  said,  "That  is  about  the  situation  as  It- 
occurs  in  our  Federal  court  These  lawyers 
have  yet  to  cut  their  eye  teeth,  so  to  speak, 
when  they  try  these  cases,  to  the  woeful  dis- 
advantage of  the  defendant 

"This  bm.  I  think,  will  fill  a  gap.  will  fin 
a  vacuum  and  do  that  which  Is  Just  and 
proper  and  honest.  A  great  democracy  such 
as  ours  should  do  no  less  • 

Thtis,  there  are  varying  points  of  view 
regarding  the  present  system  of  appointing 
attorneys  for  Indigent.^; 

Senator  Dodd  summed  up  his  feelings  on 
the  problem: 

"The  right  to  have  the  assistance  of  coun- 
sel for  one's  defense  in  a  Federal  criminal 
trial  Is  meaningless  unless  there  is  repre- 
sentation by  competent  counsel  throughout 
all  stages  of  the  criminal  proceeding.  Like- 
wise, to  have  complete  Justice  a  fair  svstem 
of  compensation  for  that  counsel  must  be 
provided. 

"No  perscMi  accused  of  crime  should  be 
placed  in  a  poeltlon  because  of  his  economic 
status  of  seeking  free  service.  The  ends  of 
Justice  are  better  served  when  the  defend- 
ant Is  represented  by  counsel  who  Is  being 
paid  a  fair  and  reasonable  fee  The  pub- 
lic defender  system  envisioned  by  this  bill 
and  the  court  administration  fee  system  will 
aid  the  cause  of  Justice  In  our  Federal 
courts." 


fendant  appears  without  counsel,  the  United 
States  commissioner  or  the  court  shall  ad- 
vise the  defendant  that  he  has  the  right  to 
be  represented  by  counsel  and  that  counsel 
wUl   be  appointed  or  assigned   to   represent 
him    If   he   la    flnanclally    unable    to   obtain 
counsel.     Unless   the   defendant    waives    the 
appointment  or  assignment  of  coun.sel.  the 
United  States  commissioner  or  the  court.  If 
satisfied  after  appropriate   Inquiry  that  the 
defendant    la    financially    unable    to    obtain 
counsel,   shall  appoint  coujisel   to  represent 
him   or.    In    the    alternative,    shall    assign    a 
counsel   who  Is  made  available  by  a  bar  as- 
sociation  or  legal   aid   society      The  United 
suites   commissioner  or  the  court  shall  ap- 
point or  assign  separate  counsel  for  defend- 
ants who  have  such  contUctlng  Inu-rests  that 
they  cannot  properly  be  represented  by  the 
same  counsel,  or  when  other  g.Kxl  cause  Is 
shown. 

(b)  A  defendant  for  whom  counsel  Is  ap- 
pointed or  assigned  under  this  section  shall 
be  represented  at  every  stage  of  the  pn>ceed- 
Ings  from  his  Initial  appearance  befure  the 
United  States  commissioner  or  court,  or 
from  any  subsequent  stage  at  which  CMu'risel 
Is  appointed  or  assigned,  thri-ugh  appeal. 

ic)  An  attorney  appointed  or  ;ui  organiza- 
tion which  made  an  attorney  available  for 
iisslgnment  pursuant  to  this  section  shall  at 
the  conclusion  of  the  representation  of  any 
segment  thereof  be  compensated  at  a  rate 
not  exceeding  «15  per  hour  for  time  ex- 
pended m  court  and  $10  per  h-.ur  for  time 
reas-)nab:y  expended  outside  of  court. 

The  court  shal!.  in  each  Instance,  fix  the 
compensation  and  reimbursement  to  be  paid 
to  the  attorney  provided,  however,  that  the 
total  compen.satlon  to  be  paid  to  the  at- 
torney for  such  representation  shall  not  ex- 
ceed S500  in  case  of  a  felony  and  $300  In  case 
of  a  misdemeanor 

(d)  Tlie  court  *  •  •  may  authorize  the 
app<jinted  or  assigned  counsel  to  obtain  In- 
vestigative, expert  or  other  services  neces- 
sary to  an  adequate  defense  to  each  defend- 
ant determined  by  the  court  to  be  financially 
unable  to  obtain  them.  The  court  which 
authorized  the  services  shall  direct  the  pay- 
ment .f  reasonable  compensation  to  the  per- 
son who  rendered  the  services. 

le)  Whenever  the  court  Is  satisfied  that 
funds  are  avail.ible  for  payment  from  or  on 
behalf  of  a  defendant,  the  court  may  au- 
thorize or  direct  that  such  fu.Mds  be  paid  to 
appointed  counsel,  to  an  organization  which 
made  an  attorney  a-.all.tme  f ■  ,r  assignment 
or  to  any  person  auth.jrlwd  to  assi.^t  !n  the 
representation.  Except  as  so  authorized  or 
directed,  no  such  person  or  organization  may 
request  or  accept  any  payment  .,r  promise 
of  payment  f  t  iisslstlng  In  the  representa- 
tion of  a  defendant 

(g>  There  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated to  the  United  States  courts  out  of 
any  money  in  the  l^e.i.sury  not  otherwise 
appropriated,  sums  necessary  to  carry  cJUt 
the  provisions  of  this  section. 
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an.  7457 
A  bill  to  provide  legal  assistance  for  Indigent 
defendants   In   criminal    cases    In    United 
States  courts 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 

(a)  In  every  criminal  case  arising  under 
laws  of  the  United  States  [p.  which  the  de- 


HoL-SE  Deb.\te  Shows  m.\ny  Still  Cfet  Raw 
De.\l 

The  concept  of  a  public  defender  system 
for  the  US  Federal  court  system  h;is  bwq  a 
concern  of  the  VS  Hou.se  of  Rppre.senta- 
tlves  during  several  sessions  of  that  body,  and 
what  was  pri>bably  the  m.«t  cogent  di.scus- 
slon  of  the  matter  took  place  In  the  House 
Just  two  weeks  ago 

Under  discussion  was  HR.  7457.  "A  bill  to 
provide  legal  as.-^l.stancp  for  Indigent  defend- 
ants In  criminal  cases  In  United  States 
courts." 

One  Representative  from  Maryland  sum- 
med up  the  importance  of  the  bill  rather 
aptly: 

"Mr.  Chairman,  the  concept  that  all  men 
are  equal  before  the  law  has  been  an  aspira- 


tion of  the  American  people  since  1T»  « 
have  moved  toward  the  practical  irfiu^* 
ment  of  that  goal  at  a  somewhat  Ijr*-!^ 
rate;  but  this  bill  Is  one  more  IndlcaUo?^ 
we  are  making  progress  "  *■ 

It  has  long  been  common  knowlsd*. 
legal  circles  that  present  procedures  foT*^ 
defense  of  persons  without  funds  leave  m 
to  be  desired.  Even  granting  the  nor^"^ 
present  good  Intentions  of  lawyers  i^S*^ 
and  prosecutors.  It  Is  possible  for'  iT^ 
charged  with  a  crime  to  get  a  "raw  deai?^ 

An  example  of  Just  how  such  a  -'raw  d..,. 
might  inadvertently  (jccur  was  cited  b?  i» 
York's  Representative  Emanuel  cbj** 
chairman  of  the  House  Judiciary  Comn^ 
Here  Is  what  he  said  during  the  JanuarrT. 
debate  '  '* 

"To  give  you  an  illustration  of  how  hto. 
hazard  and  how  Inadequate  that  service  (T 
tornevs  appointed  by  the  court)  la  ijt  ^ 
give  you  a  case  from  my  own  experience 

"When  I  first  got  out  of  law  school  I  •«, 
to  old  Judge  Chatfieid  In  Brooklyn  and  ^ 
I  wanted  a  case  In  a  few  davs  he  asfiij^ 
me  a  ciise.  Well.  I  did  not  know  much  abom 
the  law;   I  was  quite  Inexperienced. 

"I  was  .isslgned  an  immigration  case  Th* 
defendant  was  a  lowly  Italian.  I  was  seaM 
at  the  table  with  this  Italian  defendant^ 
mine,  on  one  side.  On  the  other  side  wa»  th, 
US.  attorney  with  his  asslsUnt  The  lu: 
lan  Said  to  me: 

"  Mr.  Celler.  why  haven't  we  got  another 
attorney?    You  arc  only  one." 

"I  said: 

"  'You  cannot  afford  to  have  even  one  it- 
torney.  much  less  ano-her,  and  the  court  hw 
appointed  me.' 

"I  said  to  him: 

"  Why  do  you  want  another  attorney?" 

"He  said  : 

"  'The  dUtrlct  attorney  has  a  man  with 
him.  When  Mr,  District  Attorney  standi  up 
and  speaks  to  the  court  the  other  man 
thinks     When  you  stand  up  nobody  thinka" 

While  Repre.sentatlve  Celler  may  have  In- 
advertently told  a  slight  Joke  on  hUnaeL' 
what  he  had  to  say  about  his  "lowlv  Italian" 
h.is  a  great  deal  of  pertinence  as  f ar  as  th« 
administration  of  Justice  In  the  United 
States  Is  concerned. 

Other  excerpts  from  the  debate  in  the 
House  follow: 

Representative  Andrews  of  Alabama: 
"The  rleht  of  representation  by  counsel  \i 
f'lndam.ental  In  our  Judicial  system.  Manj 
SVites  have  some  fMrm  of  public  defender 
■^vstems,  and  others  have  a  system  of  Indi- 
vidual assignment  to  Indigent  defendanti. 
The  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  Sutei 
some  time  ago.  In  1938,  In  fact,  set  asldi 
convictions  where  men  were  not  represented 
In  court  This  has  developed  a  problem  th»t 
must  be  met  If  we  are  to  c.irry  out  our  Judi- 
cial system  The  present  Federal  system  doei 
not  permit  the  payment  of  counsel  assigned 
by  the  Judge  to  represent  the  defendant 
This  has  worked  a  hardship  on  both  the  legal 
profession  and  those  charged  with  crime." 

Representative    Moore,    of    West    Virginia: 
"Beyond    quebllun,     the    prlmiu-y    objection 
t<j  the  creation  of  a  Federal  public  defender 
otTlce  Is  the  fear  that  It  will   undermine  the 
Anglo-Saxon   tradition    In   America   of  com- 
bative trial  procee<l:ngs  wl-.ere  the  lawver  for 
the    defendant    Is    free   of  state   control   and 
thereby  free  to  render  the  best  defense  he  U 
capable  of  making.     The  Federal  Judicial  8y»- 
'em  ;s  appointed  by  the  Oovennnent  and  paid 
by  the  tJovernment      Th.e  Federal  pro.secutor 
and  the  Federal  Investigator  and  the  Federal 
marshal    are   appolntetl    bv    the    Government 
and   paid   by   the  Government       Do  we  no* 
want  the  att<:)rney.s  who  represent  Individual* 
charged  with  a  crime  to  be  appointed  by  tlrt 
Government^ 
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-Tn  fact    the    most    surprising   aspect   of 
u.  House  Judiciary  Subcommittee  hearings 

fhu  matter  was  that  each  witness  who  ap- 
*«d  before  the  subcommittee  to  testify  in 
P*^,  (  Federal  public  defenders  indicated 
'"Ti'iiev  were  .nlv  interested  In  the  concept 
''^Jmeone  else's  district  and  not  their  own. 
!S[.'chalrman  of  the  Special  Conimlttee  on 

f«n»e  of  Indigent  Persons  Accused  of 
^\r7  American  Bar  Asscx:latIon:  the  presl- 
STof  the  Ohio  Bar  Asroclatlon;  the  presl- 
t  of  the  American  Bar  Association;  and 
""i^  chairman  of  the  Standing  Committee  on 
r*.  y^id  WiTk.  American  Bar  Association, 
^in  their  turn,  expressed  support  of  the 

b'lc  defender  svstem  on  the  Federal  level, 
h^t  did  not  wish 'to  see  a  defender  office  es- 
LhlUjhed  in  their  respective  .  districts— 
^erebv  damaging  the  vitality  of  their  local 
!lfanlzatlons  When  It  was  pointed  out  to 
^,  nf  »hese  witnesses  that  a  Federal  de- 
fender office  was  Intended  for  their  district. 
''  ^tnes.ses  expressed  a  hope  that  such  an 
event  would    t-.ot   occur."        ' 

Represent.itlve  GRirrrrHs,  of  Michigan: 
"Mr  Chairman.  I  ri.-^e  In  opposition  to  this 
hi"  I  am  not  oppoe^ed  to  every  defendant 
hiring  counsel,  but  In  my  Judgment  the  bill 
r.'l  not  priwivice  any  bett<;r  counsel  for  $500 
•ban  anv  Federal  Judge  could  provide  for 
nntl-.'.np  now  for  a  defendant.  Therefore.  I 
Ar.i  oppiv-txi  to  the  bill."  > 

Reprf.-entatlve  Cei.ler,  of  New  York:  "The 
pRC-tice  that  we  have  now  Is  very  hap- 
I^zard  It  Is  Informal  and  most  Irregular. 
It  differs  In  every  possible  Jurisdiction. 
"There  Is  no  compensation  provided  for  coun- 
Kl  Young  attorneys  seeking  experience 
wvet    these     a.sslgnmenta     In     the     Federal 

rourt  " 

Representative  Cahh.l.  of  New  Jersey:  I 
would  Just  point  otit  that  the  most  Im- 
portant time  for  any  defendant  to  be  as- 
J^jr.ed  ro\insel  Is  at  the  beginning  of  the 
Ifgvil  proceedings" 

Reprebentatlve  Mathias.  of  Maryland :  "Mr. 
Chilrm.m.  the  concept  /hat  all  men  are 
equa;  bifore  the  law  hns  been  an  aspiration 
of  ;he  .^miTicm  people  since  1776.  We  have 
moved  toward  the  practical  achievement  of 
th.it  goal  at  a  somewhat  Irregular  rate;  but 
lhl.«  h'll  Is  one  niore  Indication  that  we  are 
rruking  progres.-;  " 


JlTICE     TlMRFRS     A     PuiNFER     IN     DETENS*     OT 

Needy     The   Present    Method   Incompat- 
ible   WrrK     THE    Standards    or    Federal 

JCSTICE 

The  c}ueFtlon  of  public  defenders  In  Fed- 
eral courts,  In  one  form  or  another.  Is  one 
that  has  concerned  U.S.  legislators  for 
several  years  US.  District  Judge  Wll- 
Uiim  H  Timbers,  who  sits  on  the  Federal 
bench  In  New  Haven,  was  one  of  the  pioneers 
In  the  field  of  representation  for  poor 
persons. 

Judge  limbers,  who  has  been  a  Federal 
Judge  here  f  >r  the  p.\Bt  4  years.  RPA  was 
himself  a  court -appointed  counsel  for  a  man 
named  George  Johnson,  who  was  convicted 
m  the  e:\stfrn  district  of  New  York  on 
charges  of  mall  theft  and  conspiracy. 

Judge  Timbers,  s  resident  of  Darien, 
handled  the  case  Involving  Johnson  In  the 
VS.  Court  of  Appeals  for  the  Second  Circuit 
and  the  US  Supreme  Court. 

It  was  the  highest  Court.  In  1957,  which 
ruled  In  the  Johnson  case  that  an  indigent 
defendant  Is  entitled  to  representation  by  an 
attorney  as  well  as  access  to  transcripts  of 
testimony  nf  lower  court  trials  during 
appeals 

Tlie  highest  Court  in  the  Nation  said  in  its 
opinion; 

"Since  here  |the  Johnson  case]  the  court 
of  appeals  did  not  assign  counsel  to  assist 


petitioner  [Johnson]  In  prosecuting  his  ap- 
plication for  leave  to  appeal  'in  forma  pau- 
peris' and  since  it  does  not  appear  that  the 
court  of  appeals  assured  petitioner  adequate 
means  of  presenting  it  with  a  fair  t>asis  for 
determining  whether  the  district  court's 
certification  was  warranted,  the  Judgment 
below  must  be  vacated  and  the  case  remand- 
ed to  the  court  of  appeals  lor  proceedings  not 
inconsistent  with  this  opinion." 

Judge  Timbers  was  not  the  only  local 
Judge  who  was  involved  in  the  historic 
United  States  v.  Johiison  case.  During 
the  history  of  the  case,  the  late  Charles  E. 
Clark,  of  Hamden,  former  chief  Judge  of  the 
VB.  Court  of  Appeals  for  the  Second  Circuit, 
and  Judge  Carroll  C.  Hlncks  of  Cheshire  and 
a  member  of  the  same  court,  were  involved 
in  opinions  regarding  the  case. 

Judge  Clark,  who  died  this  past  December, 
had  high  praise  for  Judge  Timbers'  conduct 
of  the  defense  of  Johnson. 

"We  are  partlcvUarly  Indebted,"  Judge 
Clark  wrote  in  1958,  "to  court-assigned  coun- 
sel (Judge  Timbers]  for  loyal  assistance  to 
the  court  and  brilliant  presentation  of  the 
case,  both  In  the  former  proceedings  and 
here.  Defendant  has  had  the  benefit  of  able 
advocacy  of  the  highest  order.  The  meticu- 
lous care  which  his  case  has  had  should 
carry  assurance  that  his  conviction  Is  Just." 
In  bringing  the  Johnson  case  before  the 
U.S.  Supreme  Court.  Judge  Timbers,  who  was 
then  an  attorney  practicing  In  New  York 
City,  made  an  eloquent  presentation  of  the 
necessity  for  defense  of  poor  defendants. 

In  his  brief  before  the  Court,  he  said  a 
prime  question  was:  "Whether  the  refusal 
to  provide  an  Indigent  defendant  In  a  crim- 
inal case  in  the  Federal  courts  with  a  tran- 
script of  the  trial  proceedings,  or  its 
equivalent,  in  order  that  he  may  show  that 
the  trial  court  was  In  error  •  •  •  denies  to 
such  person  due  process  of  law  as  guaranteed 
by  the  fifth  amendment." 

The  Supreme  Court  answered  this  ques- 
tion posed  by  Judge  Timbers  In  the 
affirmative.  • 

"Furthermore."  Judge  Timbers  argued  be- 
fore the  Supreme  Court  "denial  to  petitioner 
(Johnson]  of  the  means  of  shown.c;  to  the 
appellate  court  error  in  the  trial  Judges  cer- 
tification that  the  appeal  Is  frivolous  and  not 
taken  in  good  faith.  In  effect  makes  the  trial 
court  the  court  of  last  resort  for  an  Indigent 
defendant. 

"To  vest  In  the  trial  Judge  what  amounts 
to  unreviewable  discretion  to  determine.  In 
the  case  of  an  Indigent  defendant  whether 
errors  have  been  committed  by  such  trial 
Judge  in  the  conduct  of  the  trial,  appears 
somewhat  less  than  realistic. 

"Certainly,"  Judge  Timbers  added,  "it  Is 
Incompatible  with  the  high  standards  of 
Federal  criminal  Justice  over  the  administra- 
tion of  which  this  court  has  direct  super- 
jiMOty  power." 

If  indigent  defendants  In  Federal  court 
proceedings  are  denied  appellate  representa- 
tion and  access  to  transcripts.  Judge  Tim- 
bers told  the  Supreme  Court,  the  following 
situation  would  arise: 

"Otherwise  there  will  arise  the  anomalous 
situation  In  courthouse  squares  throughout 
the  land  where  Indigent  defendants  con- 
victed In  the  county  courthouse  will  be  as- 
■tired  of  adequate  appellate  review  •  •   •. 

"But  defendants  convicted  In  the  U.S. 
coTirthouse  across  the  square  •will  be 
shut  off  from  effective  appellate  review  be- 
cause of  inability  to  pay  for  the  transcript." 
Judge  Hlncks,  In  a  ruling  on  a  motion 
brought  by  Judge  Timbers  to  allow  John- 
eon  to  make  his  appeal  "in  forma  pauperis," 
or  without  funds,  said: 

"We  do  not  view  the  instant  case  as  one 
of  a  person  who  Is  punished  because  he  is 


guilty  of  the  crime  of  being  poor.  He  Is 
piuiLshed  because  a  Jtiry  in  a  court  of  un- 
questioned Jurisdiction  found  him  guilty  of 
a  serious  crime  beyond  a  reasonable  doubt. 
"And  he  is  not  entitled  to  the  assistance 
which  law  provides  for  a  poor  person  In 
the  prosecution  of  an  appeal  because  Con- 
gress •  •  •  has  directed  that  such  assist- 
ance shall  be  withheld  if  the  trial  Judge  shall 
certify  that  the  appeal  is  not  taken  in  good 
faith. 

"Certainly  the  deprivation  of  aid  to  prose- 
cute a  frivolous  appeal  is  not  'punishment'. 
And  it  laid  well  within  the  congresplonal 
power  to  designate  the  trial  jtids^^B^  the 
authority  to  determine  whether  4||^m  ap- 
peal Is  frivolous. 

"Such  a  determination  is  final,  absent  a 
showing  that  the  trial  Judge  acted  'without 
warrant  or  not  In  good  faith.'  " 

Thus  the  appeals  court  ruled  that  the 
trial  Judge  is  the  arbiter  of  good  faith  In 
the  matter  of  an  appeal.  The  Supreme 
Court  disagreed. 

Judge  Jerome  Frank,  who  heard  the 
Johnson  motion  along  with  Judge  Hlncks 
and  Judge  Harold  Medina,  dissented  in  the 
opinion. 

"As  my  colleagues  say,"  Judge  Frank  said, 
"the  courts  should  discourage  frivolous  ap- 
peals. However,  Judicial  denials  of  forma 
pauperis  appeals  cannot  discourage  appeals 
by  defendants  who  are  financially  well  off; 
and  the  fact  that  a  defendant — e.g.,  a 
wealthy  professional  criminal  or  a  member 
of  a  wealthy  criminal  gang — can  afford  to 
pay  for  his  appeal  is  no  Eissurance  that  It  Is 
not  frivolous. 

"But  let  us  arbitrarily  assume  •  •  • 
that  the  appeals  of  poor  men  in  prison  are 
much  more  likely  to  be  frivolous  than  those 
of  the  well  heeled.  Even  so,  the  fact  re- 
mains that  usually,  withjytft  a  transcript  or 
the  equivalent,  an  ap^late  court  cannot 
tell  whether  or  not  a  particular  poor  man's 
appeal  has  substance." 


An  Actual  Case  With  Testimony  Fbom  the 
OmciAL  Col*rt  Transcript:  "I'd  Invest 
Anything  I  Could  Sell  or  Pawn  To  Pay 

for  an  Attorney" 

"I  didn't  live  too  well.     I  mostly  existed." 

In  these  words  an  allegedly  Indigent  de- 
fendant told  a  Federal  Judge  he  required  the 
services  of  a  court-appointed  attorney. 

Speaking  to  U.S.  District  Judge  Robert  P. 
Anderson  In  a  hearing  January  8,  1962,  was 
Clifford  B.  Hill,  28.  of  Bridgeport,  who  had 
been  surested  a  week  before  on  a  charge  of 
selling  narcotics. 

He  was  arrested  In  a  Federal  raid  along 
with  Mrs.  Margaret  Monachelli,  26,  also  of 
Bridgeport. 

The  subject  of  the  hearing  before  Judge 
Anderson  was  whether  Mrs.  Monachelli  and 
Hill  had  the  financial  resources  to  hire  an  at- 
torney to  represent  them. 

Their  testimony  before  the  Judge  Is  certain- 
ly an  indication  that  Federal  Judges  explore 
every  avenue  in  an  attempt  to  determine 
whether  or  not  a  defendant  In  a  criminal 
case  Is  indigent. 

Although  Hill  told  the  Judge  he  made  his 
rent  money  by  gambling,  and  Mrs.  Mona- 
chelli said  a  description  of  her  occupation 
might  result  in  another  charge  being  placed 
against  her,  both  defendants  were  granted  a 
court-appointed  counsel. 

In  his  attempt  to  find  out  the  nature  of 
the  financial  resources  of  Mrs.  Monachelli 
and  Hill,  Judge  Anderson  delved  In  consider- 
able detail  Into  the  lives  of  the  two  de- 
fendants. 

In  this  attempt,  in  an  imusual  action,  he 
put  Hill  and  Mrs.  Monachelli  under  oath. 
They  oould  have  been  charged  with  perjury 
had  they  lied  during  this  testimony. 
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KxoerptB  frotn  this  unusual  hearing  follow: 

JAlfUAST  8,    1B62.    11    21   AM. 

"Makkue.  IX  the  court  please.  I  would  next 
present  United  States  against  Margaret  Mon- 
achelli  and  United  states  agaiast  Clifford 
Hill. 

"If  the  court  please,  these  jaersons  had 
appeared  before  the  court  on  a  prior  date  and 
there  had  been  a  thought  U)  appoint  counsel 
for  them. 

"CouBT.  Well,  Infurmtition  has  come  to  me 
that  you  people  have  meiney,  resources. 

•Mrs.  MoNACHELLi  Well,  naturally.  We 
ajre  suppoecd  to  be  big  dope  sellers  We  cire 
not. 

•'Court.  That  wasn't  the  question  The 
question  waa  whether  you  have  resoiirce.s 
with  which  you  could  hire  your  nwn  attorney 

••Mrs.  MoNACHELLi  I  certainly  would  be 
only  too  glad  to  Invest  anything  I  could  sell 
or  pawn  to  pay  for  an  attorney. 

"Court.  What  about  you? 

"Hill.  I  don't  have  anything 

•'Mrs.  MONACHELLI  .■\nd  this  is  our  life.  I 
mean  If  we  had  any  money  we  certainly 
would  go  to  It. 

"They  are  misinformed  because  of  what 
they  think  and  what  they  have  read,  that  we 
were  the  big  this  and  that 

'Court.  Well,  you  have  hired  coun.sel  be- 
fore, have  you  not? 

'•Mrs.  MONACHELLI  With  the  term  that  we 
go  out  and  make — that  we  were  allowed  out 
so  that  we  could  work  and  make  some  money 
to  pay  the  lawyer.  We  had  at  given  hmi 
Ave — we  hadn't  given  him  any  money  •    •    • 

•'Court.  Well,  put  the.se  pe'>ple  under  oath, 
please,  idi.  Clerk. 

•Examination  by  the  court 

"Court.  Now  the  purpose  of  this  is  to  go 
on  the  record  simply  on  the  issue  of  whether 
you  should  have  court  appointed  coun.sel  or 
not.  If  you  lie  to  me  It  can  be  perjury. 
which  is  a  very  serious  offense  You  under- 
stand that. 

"I  will  first  address  myself  U)  Mr  Hill  — 
and  you  keep  quiet.  Mrs.  Monachelli.  mean- 
while. I  am  only  talking  to  him  and  he  has 
got  to  answer  his  questions,  and  you  will 
have  a  chance  to  answer  yours. 

"Question.  Do  you  own  any  property  at  all 
at  the  present  time? 

"Answer    (by  Defendant   HUD.  No,  sir. 

"Question.  Do  you  have  any  money  with 
you? 

"Answer.  925.80. 

"Question.  Where  did  you  get  It? 

"Answer.  I  had  it  when  I  was  arrested. 

"Question.  You  still  have  It? 

"Answer.  Yes,  sir. 

"Question.  Where  did  you  get  it? 

"Answer.  It  was  mine  from  the  time  that 
I   was  arrested.     I   won   It   in   a   game. 

"Question.  How  much  money  has  come 
Into  your  hands  in   the   past   year? 

"Answer.  I  couldn't  tell  you,  Your  Honor 
I'm  sorry. 

"Question.  Have  you  worked  at  all? 

"Answer.  No.  sir. 

"Question.  How  did  you  live? 

"Answer.  I  didn't  live  too  well.  I  mostly 
existed. 

"Question.  I  didn't  ask  you  how  well  you 
llvtd.     How  do  you  live  at  all? 

"Answer.  Well,   I   mostly   gamble 

"Question.  And  you  always  win;  Is  that 
right? 

"Answer.  No,  sir.     I  have  bad  times,  too 

"Question.  How  much  have  you  won  in 
the  past  year? 

"Answer.  I  won  enough  to  be  up  in  my 
rent. 

"Question.  I  am  asking  you  In  dollars. 
how  much. 

"Answer.  I  wouldn't  know,  sir. 

"Question.  And  you  have  always  paid  that 
out  of  gambling;  is  that  right? 

"Answer.  Well,  yes.  sir,  gambling  and 

"Question.  What  else? 

"Answer.  It  was  mostly  at  gambling. 


"Question    Do    you    have    any    fRmlly? 

"Answer    Yes.  sir 

"Question    Whaf 

"Answer    Wife  and  three  kids 

"Question    And   you  supp.iri   them' 

•'.Answer    No.  sir 

■Questir.n     Who  does? 
.Answer    The  State 

■•Que.stion  Y'U  don't  contribute  anything 
to  them' 

'.Ai.swer  No  more  than  holidays  and 
Chrlsrmiis  and  things  like  that 

•Que.stion  I  take  It  you  don't  live  with 
your  wife,  is  that  right? 

".Answer    No.  sir 

"Que.stion  And  you  have  no  means  what- 
ever no  way  to  get  any  money  to  hire  a 
lawyer'' 

"Answer  No.  sir.  none  of  my  honest — 
none  of  my  knowledge 

•Question  Do  you  have  any  property  In 
anybody  else's  name? 

"Answer    No.  sir 

■'The  Court: 

•Qupsion  Mrs  Monachelli.  how  much 
money  do  you  have'' 

■•Answer    I   think   I  have  $13   In  all 

••Question    Where   did    you    get    It? 

•'Answer    Clifford 

"Court  All  right  Well,  now  I  will  turn 
back  to  Clifford  Where  did  you  get  that 
money'' 

"Answer  That  w.is  the  same  money  I  won 
in  a  game  that  night 

■  Question  I  thought  you  told  me  you  had 
never  given  anybody  any  money  here.  In  the 
past    year       Now    she   sa\s    you    did 

"Answer  T.h.it  was  the  time  we  were  going 
to  Jail. 

'Question  It  doesn't  make  ii:iy  difference 
what  time  It  was  I  said  any  time  within  .i 
year      Do  you  get  that  through  your  head  ' 

"Answer.   Yes.  sir. 

"Question  All  right  Why  did  you  tell 
me  you  dldn  t ' 

".Answer  I  d'.dnl  understand  that  you 
meant  little  small  money  like  that 

Question  I  mean  any  kind  of  money.  I 
didn't  say  little,  small  or  big  money.  You 
did  give  It  to  her;  right? 

■  Answer    Yes.  sir 

"Question.  ;.Where  did  you  get  that? 

"Answer    Won  it  at  the  game 

"Que.stion  Does  anybody  hold  any  prop- 
erty for  you,  any  money  or  other  property. 
Mrs    Monachelli'' 

"Answer  No.  sir  •  •  •  I  have  never  owned 
any  property  In  my  life 

Question    How  do  you  live? 

"Answer    Domlnlck  gives  me  some  money 

"Question.   Who  Is  he' 
"Answer    My  hu-sband 

"Question  Oh.  your  husband  How  much 
has  he  given  you  Ih  the  past  year  ' 

■Answer  Sometimes  If  I  need  rent  money 
he  gives  It  to  me 

"Question  I  didn't  ask  you  that.  I  asked 
how  much  In  dollars  Approximately  how 
much  In  dollars  has  he  given  you  In,  siiy, 
1961' 

"Answer  Well.  $25 — well,  no  more  than 
1200 

"Q'.iestlon  Well,  how  did  you  live  the  rest 
of  the  time' 

"Answer.  Any  way  I  could  get  some  money 

"Question    And  how  was  that? 

"Answer  I  refuse  to  answer  that.  I  might 
Incriminate  mvseif  and  have  another  charge 

•  Question.  All  right  Did  this  Clifford  Hill 
give  you  any  m^re  than  the  $13  '  Did  he  give 
you  any  money  during  the  year? 

"Answer    No.  sir. 

"Question    Not  a  dollar? 

"Answer.  Well — 

"Question    Answer  up 

"An.swer  No  The  only  reason  he  gave  It 
to  me  was  I  was  going  to  Jail 

"Question  fiut  In  1961  he  never  gave  you 
a  penny'' 

"Answer.  No. 

"Question    Well,  answer  up  • 


"Answer    No 

"Question    He  never  dld^ 

"Answer    No 

"Question  You  don't  own  an  automohiu 
and  never  have    right ''  • 

"Answer    N  > 

"Question    And  you  don  t  work  at  alP 
.Answer    No       No 

■  Question,  You  have  no  propertv  at  hii 
with  which  tc)  hire  an  attorney,  Is  th.it  r'Bhf> 

■'Answer     No,  sir       I'm  sorrv  to  sav  I  don't 

"The  Court  All  right  I  will  paw  uii, 
for  the  moment,  and  then  I  will  appoint 
Luunsel  for  yovi   " 

How   JFK     F>iT 

The  White  Hocse, 

Washuiglon.  I)  C  ,  Marr'i  8   I9€J 
Hon  Lyndon  B  Johnson 
Prfsidcnt  of  tlie  Sritate, 
Washtrigtun.  I)  C 

Dkar  Mk  PRt.-.iDENT  To  diminish  the  rrjle 
which  poverty  plays  In  our  Federal  system  of 
criminal  Justice,  I  um  transmitting  fijr  con- 
hlderatiun  by  the  Congress  proposed  legia- 
latlon  to  assure  effective  legal  represeniauon 
for  every  man  whot>e  limited  ineuns  would 
otherwise  deprive  him  of  an  adequ.iie  defenje 
against  criminal  charges.  The  iieed  to  pro- 
tect this  basic  right  m,ike8  enactment  of  this 
measure    imperative 

In  the  typical  criminal  cafce  the  resourcet 
of  Government  are  pitted  agalijst  those  of 
the  individual  To  guarantee  a  fair  uiAl 
under  such  circumstances  requires  that  each 
accused  person  have  ample  opportunity  to 
gather  evidence,  and  prepare  and  present  his 
cause  Whenever  the  lack  of  money  prevents 
a  defendant  from  securing'  an  experience*! 
lawyer,  trained  Investigator,  or  technical  ex- 
{.lert     an    unjust   conviction    may    follow 

The  Attorney  Clcneral  s  accompanying  let- 
ter describes  the  dellclencles  in  the  present 
system  Tlu-se  defects  have  prevailed  tot 
many  years  despite  persistent  pleas  tor  legis- 
lation by  the  Judicial  and  executive  branches 
and  the  organized  huT.  Fairness  dictates  thst 
we  delay  no  longer. 

I  commend  the  proposed  Criminal  Justice 
Act  of  1963  for  prompt  and  favorable  acUon 
by  the  Con^re-ss  Its  ptissage  will  be  a  giant 
stride  forward  In  removing  the  factor  of  fi- 
nancial rescnirces  from  the  balance  of  Justice. 
Sincerely. 

John  F  Kinnidt 
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Scandinavians    Pionekrs    in    Legal   Aid 

The  concept  of  government  assistance  for    r 
Indigent    per8<in8    involved    In    court    caM«,    ' 
while  It  Is  a  topic  of  current  Interest  In  the 
United  suites.  Is  not  new 

Countries  In  Scandinavia  for  more  thsn 
70  yeiu-s  have  instituted  various  forms  of 
government  assistance  for  persons  accused  a< 
crimes  who  are  without  funds 

Even  more  slgnltlcint  Is  the  fact  thst 
Scandinavian  court  assistance  extends  not 
only  U)  lndl|?ent  criminals,  but  .ilso  to  poor 
persons  Involved  In  civil  litigation  This  u- 
Blstance  even  extends  to  pretrial  Investiga- 
tion. 

In  a  case  In  which  New  Havens  US  District 
Judge  William  H.  Timbers  was  involved 
as  a  court-appointed  counsel,  the  late  Jud^p 
Jerome  Frank  of  the  US  Court  of  Appeal! 
for  the  second  Circuit  said: 

"Such  are  the  coercions  of  poverty  that  a 
decent  sensible  lawyer  may  well  advise  an 
Innocent  miui.  too  p<M)r  to  obtain  essentlsl 
defense  evidence,  to  bargain  with  the  prose- 
cutor to  accept  a  plea  of  guilty  to  a  lesser 
crime  than  that  with  which  the  defendant  U 
charged. 

■For  13  years.  I  have  been  calling  atten- 
tion to  this  problem  and  urging  a  solution. 

""I  was  most  agreeably  surprised,  therefore, 
to  leiirn  •  •  •  that  in  Scandinavia  It  hu 
been  the  practice,  for  upward  of  70  yean, 
not  only  to  allow  every  (indigent)  accused 
a  defense  counsel  of  his  choice  at  govern- 
ment expense,   but  to  place  the   police  de- 


,aBent  and  the  office  of  the  proMcutor 
P*^,  at  the  service  of  the  defense  and  the 

''^fense  counsel  may  have  these  agencies. 

ioTernment   expense,   make   all   necessary 

wsUffations.    including    searches    for    wlt- 

'-le*  Riid  dcK-uments  and  analysis  by  hand- 

ZZnn    medical  or  chemical  experts; 

"And    the    pnvsecutton    Is    responsible    for 

wTducing   at    trial    the    witnesses   called   by 

^accu.spd  as  well  as  all  other  evidence  he 

^^.Ues     introduced     again     at     government 

'^dge  Fr:inK  wrote  about  Scandinavian 
.^utlce  on  November  9  1956 
'  ■••nie  Federal  Ciovernment  and  all  the 
sutes  I"  ^^'*  country,  the  richest  on  the 
lot*  *"'  ^  hope  stxin  emulate  the  less 
*  ulpnt  Scandinavian  countries" 

In  the  same   opinion.   In   which   he  was  a 
di.'iwntln!;  "udce.  he  noted  that  "Sixteen  cen- 
^uries  ago.  l.actiinfUis  WTote.  "Nobody  Is  poor 
unless  he  st:uids  In  need  of  Justice."  " 
CONNt('ni  tt  Pi  an  Model  roR  Nation 

X»ie  Conr.ecticut  public  defender  system 
u  i  possible  model  for  a  similar  system  for 
federal  courts  was  suggested  last  week  by  a 
fwlersl  J'ldce  ar.d  an  a.sslstant  U  S   attorney. 

Citing  the  .'^tate  system  as  one  of  the  best 
T.  the  United  St:itrs  were  US.  District  Judge 
William  H  Timbers  and  Arnold  Markle.  who 
jnr.ounced  tixlay  his  resignation  as  an  as- 
sistant V  S  attorney 

Judge  T.mbers  said  the  Connecticut  system 
u  Ideal  Bs  far  as  stich  arrangements  among 
vjrk'us  .'States  go 

Markle  .-aid  "f  the  system:  "I  consider  it 
one  'if  the  finest   systems  In  the  covintry." 

Markle  who  reslgne<l  his  Federal  post  to 
rMume  priv.-ite  practice,  continued.  "I  think 
thst  the  f.ic*  that  the  public  defender  (Rlch- 
»„*d  P  .sperandeo)  has  been  given  an  assist- 
ant OordoTi  Kavnori  !s  a  great  step  for- 
ward bec.iu.'.e  of  the  number  of  cases  they 
handle  per  year 

•I  think  that  men  such  as  Richard  Sper- 
andeo  are  a  credit  to  the  office  and  are  in 
keeping  with  the  tradition  Of  the  appoint- 
ment of  ou'standlng  men  to  the  oAce. 

'The  hl.'^'ory  of  the  office  of  the  public  de- 
fender •  •  •  would  show  that  outsta/iding 
liwyerg  have  i'.lwa5nB  been  appointed,  and  I 
hsve  IR  mind  the  late  Thomas  R.  Robinson, 
the  late  I,iwrence  Dooley  and  John  Murphy." 

Markle  also  said  that  If  a  public  defender 
system  is  intnxluced  In  Federal  courts,  he 
would  als<i  like  to  see  some  form  of  arrange- 
ment which  would  provide  pretrial  Investl- 
fcitory  service 


CoT-RT  Of-ncMis  Agree  Improvements  Baolt 
NrEDrn  in  Ststxm 

•I  have  yet  to  see  an  Instance  where  an 
Indigent  defendant  has  been  Inadequately 
defended  ■  a  Federal  Judge  said  of  the  pres- 
ent system  of  court -appointed  lawyers. 

However,  according  to  US.  District  Judge 
William  H  Timbers,  the  fact  that  the  system 
of  appolntinR  lawyers  to  defend  needy  de- 
fendants has  worked  In  his  court  does  not 
mean  that  prop(^al  pending  In  Congreas 
should  not  be  made  law 

There  Is  a  critical  jwlnt."  Judge  Timbers 
said  'at  which  assigned  counsel  should  enter 
a  case 

In  many  cases  the  damage  is  done  by  the 
time  a  coun.sel  steps  In  " 

Judee  Timbers  has  had  extensive  experi- 
ence not  only  as  a  court-appointed  attorney 
himself,  but  as  a  judge  who  has  appointed 
lawyers  to  defend  indigent  clients  in  hlB 
own  court 

Others  questioned  about  the  proposed 
system  of  public  defenders  In  Federal  courta 
have  Included  U  S  Judge  Robert  P.  Anderson. 
chief  Judge  of  the  District  of  Connecticut, 
and  Robert  C  Zampano.  U.S.  attorney  for 
the  State  of  Connecticut. 

Judge  Anderson  said: 

"There's  a  real  need  for  a  public  defender 
system  for  the  Federal  courts.    I  think 


appointments  should  be  made  by  the  Judicial 
branch,  as  they  are  in  the  State  of  Con- 
necticut. 

"There  should  be  sufficient  personnel  to 
provide  aid  for  Impecunious  and  unpopular 
defendants.  They  should  be  given  as  ade- 
quate representation  as  anyone  else." 

Zampano  would  be  in  line  for  the  Con- 
necticut District  judgeship  which  would  be 
vacated  by  Judge  Anderson  if  he  moves  to 
the  U.S.  Court  of  Appeals  for  the  Second  Cir- 
cuit to  fill  the  vacancy  created  by  the  death 
of  Judge  Charles  E,  Clark.     He  said: 

"All  are  entitled"  to  a  defense  In  Federal 
court.  Indigents,  according  to  Zampano, 
"should  not  be  deprived"  of  legal  repre- 
sentation. 

"I  certainly  think  the  proposed  bill  Is  an 
excellent  Idea,"  the  35-year-old  U.S.  attorney 
commented. 

Judge  Anderson  also  Indicated  that  pen- 
niless persons  are  not  the  only  defendants 
who  present  problems  In  the  pursuit  of 
Justice. 

There  are,  for  Instance,  the  Judge  said, 
responsible  family  men  who  do  not  have  the 
financial  resources  to  hire  attorneys  should 
they  get  into  trouble. 

"They're  out  of  luck  If  they  get  Into  trou- 
ble with  the  law,"  Judge  Anderson  said. 
"They  are  wcM-thy  of  assistance,  but  there 
are  no  provisions  for  such  assistance." 

Judge  Anderson  t^so  expressed  his  phi- 
losophy in  the  appointment  of  attorneys  In 
his  court  under  the  present  system. 

"I  try,"  he  said,  "to  get  someone  with  ex- 
perience if  possible.  Also,  if  there  is  no  con- 
flict of  Interest  between  defendants,  I  try 
to  obtain  one  attorney  to  represent  them  all. 
"Also  taken  into  consideration  Is  the  loca- 
tion of  the  defendant — I  try  to  get  a  lawyer 
from  the  same  locality  as  the  defendant," 
Judge  Anderson  concluded. 

Another  consideration  in  the  allocation 
of  business  Involving  indigent  Federal  court 
defendants  Is  the  desire  to  spread  the  busi- 
ness out  among  the  greatest  possible  num- 
ber of  lawyers.  Normally  young  attorneys  are 
chosen  to  represent  indigent  Federal  court 
clients. 

Arnold  Markle.  assistant  U.S.  attorney  for 
the  Connecticut  district,  who  announced  his 
resignation  from  the  post  today,  said  of  the 
proposed  Federal  public  defender  system: 

"I  hope  that  someday  a  public  defender 
office  win  be  created  In  the  Federal  Judiciary 
modeled  on  the  Connecticut  system." 

Markle  echoed  a  respect  for  the  Con- 
necticut public  defender  system  also  ex- 
pressed by  Judge  Timbers. 


Judge  Learned  H.akd's  Pratir 
One  of  the  most  eloquent  statements  con- 
cerning the  value  of  the  public  defender 
in  the  administration  of  Justice  was  made  by 
the  late  Judge  Learned  Hand  of  the  U.S. 
Court  of  Appeals  for  the  Second  Circuit,  who 
composed  the  following  prayer: 

"Liet  me  but  be  the  lawyer  to  the  poor: 

To  defend  the  defenseless,  befriend  the 
friendless. 

Redeem  the  outcast  and  through  my  plea 

Bring  protection  to  those  having  no  pro- 
tector. 

Give   me   strength   and   understanding 

That  my  services  may  be  good; 

My  counsel  true; 

And  my  advocacy  fair. 

And  may  my  reward  be 

That  good  repwrt  of  my  fellowman 

And  the  blessing  of  my  God  ' 


COORDINATE  MOTOR  VEHICLE 
LAWS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
previoiis  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  [Mr.  Halpkrn]  Is 
recognized  for  15  minutes. 


Mr.  HALPERN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have 
long  been  concerned  with  the  effort  to 
enact  more  strict  and  better  coordinated 
motor  vehicle  laws  for  the  protection  of 
all  citizens,  both  motorists  and  non- 
drivers. 

The  automobile  is  the  symbol  of  Amer- 
ican economic  growth.  It  hsis  afforded 
everyone  great  accessibility  and  the  op- 
portunity for  enrichment  of  leisure  time. 
Spectacular  highway  systems  criss-cross 
the  land,  a  complex  of  routes  allowing 
people  to  visit  every  corner  of  the  Nation 
in  unprecedented  time  periods. 

And  the  Einnual  toll  of  traflBe  deaths 
continues  to  rise  in  alarming  fashion. 
Sales  of  automobiles  have  reached  un- 
precedented heights,  and  they  will  rise 
still  higher  as  disposable  income  increases 
and  as  our  population  grows. 

The  highway  has  become  the  greatest 
safety  hazard  in  America. 

It  is  incumbent  upon  us  that  we  at- 
tempt to  deal  with  this  matter  respon- 
sibly and  wisely.  In  the  final  analysis, 
most  accidents  occur  because  of  careless- 
ness and  lack  of  foresight.  No  law  can 
regulate  the  drivers'  instinctive  inclina- 
tion, liis  disposition  toward  irresponsi- 
bility, his  sense  of  judgment.  These  are 
inherent  characteristics. 

But  we  can  insure  that  all  possible 
precautions  and  preventive  measures 
have  been  taken  in  order  to  minimize 
mistakes  and  the  potential  dangers  of 
poor  judgment.  We  can  encourage  the 
several  States  to  pool  their  knowledge 
and  assimilate  their  traffic  codes.  We 
can  protect  the  innocent  by  applying 
greater  control  over  those  who  repeatedly 
violate  traffic  laws  and  constitute  a  per- 
manent danger  on  the  road. 

In  this  connection,  I  draw  attention  to 
legislation  I  have  introduced  aimed  at 
this  objective.  I  would  want  to  have  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  en- 
courage the  several  States  to  suiopt  the 
uniform  vehicle  code  as  published  by  the 
National  Committee  on  Uniform  Traffic 
Laws  and  Ordinances.  It  is  evident  that 
greater  regulation  of  traffic  practices  can 
be  obtained  if  we  can  achieve  nationwide 
coordination. 

At  the  same  time,  more  stringent  con- 
trol must  be  established  over  serious  of- 
fenders. For  this  purpose  I  seek  a  broad- 
ening of  the  registry  of  names  main- 
tained by  the  Department  of  Commerce. 
Under  present  law  this  listing  covers 
only  those  convicted  for  driving  under 
the  influence  of  intoxicants  and  for 
manslaughter.  This  is  a  commendable 
step,  but  it  is  hardly  sufficient  to  effec- 
tively eliminate  the  majority  of  treacher- 
ous drivers  from  our  highways.  My  leg- 
islation will  widen  the  law  to  include 
those  convicted  of  reckless  driving,  negli- 
gent homicide  and  those  who  have  had 
their  licenses  revoked  or  withdrawn  in 
one  State.  It  will  also  apply  to  those 
who  commit  perjury  in  connection  with 
the  ownership  or  operation  of  a  motor 
vehicle. 

It  happens  frequently  that  a  driver 
whose  license  has  been  revoked  in  one 
State  obtains  a  new  one  in  another.  This 
legislation  is  aimed  at  tackling  this  prac- 
tice. 

It  is  time  that  we  recognize  the  auto- 
mobile as  an  interstate  Instrument.  Peo- 
ple  drive   from   one   StatK   to   another 
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freely  every  day  of  the  year,  and  our 
modem  highway  system  is  facilitating 
this  countrywide  travel.  The  time  has 
come  when  we  must  recognize  that  in- 
terstate travel  by  private  vehicle  is  a 
province  of  Federal  concern  and  guid- 
ance where  government  can  effect  better 
control  and  coordination  for  the  protec- 
tion of  all.  I  urge  that  the  Congress 
adopt  these  measures.  They  are  aimed 
squarely  and  sensibly  at  one  of  the  grow- 
ing menaces  of  modern  America. 


August  It 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legisla- 
tive profirram  and  any  special  orders  here- 
tofore entered,  was  granted  to: 

Mr.  McDowell  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Weltnkr)  .  for  30  minutes,  today;  and  to 
revise  and  extend  his  remarks  and  In- 
clude extraneous  matter. 

Mr.  RooHiT  of  New  York  <  at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Weltner).  for  15  minutes. 
today;  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks and  include  extraneous  matter. 

Mr.  OiAixo  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Weltneh),  for  15  minutes,  today;  and 
to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks  and  to 
Include  extraneous  matter. 

Mr.  Pulton  of  Tennessee  <^at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Weltner).  for  60  minutes, 
on  Wednesday.  August  19:  and  to  revise 
and  extend  his  remarks  and  include  ex- 
traneous matter. 

Mr.  AsHBROOK  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
ScHWEiKEii),  for  15  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  RooNET  of  New  York,  for  15  min- 
utes, today;  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks. 

Mr.  Halpern  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
ScHWENGEL),  for  15  minutes.  today. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
extend  remarks  In  f^e  Congression.^l 
Record,  or  to  revise  and  extend  remarks, 
was  granted  to: 

fThe  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  ScHWEiKER )  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter: ) 

Mr.  JOHANSEN. 

Mr.  Bell. 

Mr.  McClory. 

Mr.  Cleveland. 

(The  following  Members  at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Weltner  »  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter:  > 

Mr.  Burton  of  California. 

Mr.  EviNs. 

Mr.  PuciNsia. 


SENATE  ENROLLEDHBILL  SIGNED 

•  The  SPEAKER  announced  his  signa- 
ture to  an  enrolled  bill  of  the  Senate  of 
the  following  title: 

S.  2642.  An  act  to  mobilize  the  human  and 
financial  reaources  of  the  Nation  to  combat 
poverty  in  the  United  States 


The  motion  was  agreed  to ;  accordingly     REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON  Pm» 

'at  7   o'clock  and  5   minutes  p.m  )    the  UC  BILLS  AND  RESOLDTTnMo^ 

House  adjourned  until  tomorrow.  Thurs-         tt  ^        i  o    ,      ,    ,         ^^'-'"O 

day,  August  13.  1964.  at  12  o'clock  noon.     ,,^"'^,!L^if'f.^:  °^  '^^f™'  '^^rUol 

committees  were  delivered  to  tlie  CW 
^~^~^^~^—^—  for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proSr 

calendar,  as  follows:  ^^ 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  WELTNER.    Mr.  Speaker.  I  move 
that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS. 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV,  executive 
communications  were  taken  from  the 
Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  follows: 

2398.  A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Admin- 
istrator. Veterans'  Administration,  relative 
to  reporting  a  violation  or  subsection  (h) 
relatlni?  to  an  "verobliKatlon  (if  expenditure, 
pursuant  to  section  3679  of  the  Revised 
Statutes,  as  amended  i,31  U  S.C  66fii\)  i'2)  ) ; 
to   the  Comniltree   i>n   .Appropriations 

2399  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  SecreUry 
of  the  Interior,  relative  to  rep«;)rtlnK  that  an 
adequate  soil  .survey  and  land  classlHcatlon 
of  the  lands  In  the  Broadview  Water  District, 
California,  ha*  been  completed,  pur.suant  to 
Public  Liiw  172,  83d  Conarress:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on   .^pprofirlatlons 

2400  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a  re- 
port on  a  review  of  financial  claims  for 
logistic  support  of  United  Nations  forces  In 
Korea,  Department  of  the  .Army:  to  the 
Committee  on  Oovemmeiu  Operations 

2401,  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a  re- 
port relating  to  improper  [)rocurement  ac- 
tions resulting  from  overstatement  of  re- 
quirements for  wo<xlen  pallets,  Department 
of  the  Navy:  to  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations 

2402  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States  tran.smlttltjg  a  re- 
port and  recommendation  t<i  the  Cor>gres.s 
concerning  the  claim  of  Vermont  Maple  Or- 
chard.s.  Inc.  Burlington.  Vt  ,  pursuant  to  the 
act  of  .April  10,  1928  (4,5  Stat,  413:  31  U3C 
236):    to    the   Committee    on    the   Judlchiry 

2403  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce, relative  to  providing  war  rl.sk  insur- 
ance .md  certain  marine  :i:id  liability  insur- 
ance for  the  -American  public  and.  upon  re- 
quest, for  any  department  or  agency  of  the 
United  States  for  the  perl<xl  as  .f  jtme  30. 
1L»64.  pursuant  to  title  Xn  of  the  Merchant 
Marine  .Act  of  1936,  as  amended:  to  the  Com- 
mittee  on    Merchant    Marine    and    Pl&herles. 

2404  A  letter  from  the  Depu'y  Administra- 
tor. National  Aeronautics  and  Space  .Admin- 
istration, transmitting  a  report  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Post  OfSce  and  Civil  Service  and  to 
the  Committee  on  Appropriations  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  pursuant  to  section 
1310  of  the  Supplemental  .^pproprlatlon  Act 
of  1952  (65  Stat  736.  758);  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Poet  Office  and  Civil  Service 

2405  A  communication  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States  tra.ismlttlng  a  proposed 
appropriation  for  the  fiscal  year  1965  In  the 
amount  of  1947,500.000  to  finance  the  pro- 
grams authorized  by  the  Economic  Oppor- 
tunity Act  of  1964  (H  Doc  No,  337):  to  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations  and  ordered  to 
be  i^rlnted 

2406  A  communication  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  'J\e  United  States,  transmitting  for 
consideration  pr /[H>sed  appropriations  and 
langliage    provisions    as    follows 

Executive  branch  Language  provisions  and 
supplemental  appropriations  In  the  amount 
of  $95341  .s.5:i  for  fiscal  year  1965  and  an 
appri:)prlatlon  In  the  amount  of  1150,000  000 
for  fiscal  year  1966 

District  of  Cohimbla  Supplemental  ap- 
propriations In  the  amount  of  $324,828  for 
fiscal  year  1965  (H  Doc  No  338 1 :  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  -Appropriations  and  ordered  to  be 
printed. 


Mr  FINDLEY;  Committee  on  Agrlculti,,. 
Additional  views  on  H,R,  12298.  a  bill  to 
thorlze  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  iniu" 
ate  a  program  for  the  conservation,  develooi 
ment,  and  enhancement  of  the  NatlSt 
anadromous  Ilsh  In  cooperation  witli  Uvl 
several  States:  without  amendment  [Beot 
No  1767,  pt  II)  Referred  to  the  Comnu^ 
<>:  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union 
Mr  BONNER  Committee  on  MerchAnt  Mi 
rlne  and  Fisheries  H  R  2392  A  bUl  to  m! 
thorlze  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to 
Initiate  a  program  for  the  conservation,  de- 
velopment and  enhancement  of  the  Nations 
.^n.idromous  fish  In  cooperation  With  the  ier- 
eral  States,  with  amendment  (Rept.  Ro 
1768)  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union 

Mr  PICKLE  Committee  •n  IntersUte  lad 
Foreffn  Commerce.  H  R  8546.  A  bill  to 
amend  title  VII  of  the  Public  Health  Serrlee 
Act  BO  as  to  extend  to  qualified  »chooU  of 
optometry  and  students  of  optometry  thoie 
provisions  thereof  relating  to  student  low 
programs,  without  amendment  iRept.  No. 
1769  1  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr  ROBERT'S  of  Alibiima:  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce  HJl. 
12033  A  bill  to  further  amend  the  trwul- 
tlonal  provisions  of  the  act  approved  Septem- 
ber 6.  1958.  entitled  "An  act  tt)  protect  the 
public  health  by  amending  the  Federal  Pood. 
Drug,  and  Co.smetic  Act  to  prohibit  the  uie 
in  food  of  additives  which  have  not  been 
adequately  tested  to  establish  their  safety," 
and  for  other  purposes,  without  amendment 
(Rept  No  1770  1  Referretl  to  the  Committee 
•  >f  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 
Mr  BURLESON  Committee  on  House  Ad- 
ministration. H  R  12318  A  bill  to  provide 
an  equitable  system  for  the  classification  of 
certain  positions  under  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, and  for  other  purposes:  without 
amendment  iRept,  No  1771)  Referred  to 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union. 

Mr  ONEIIX:  Committee  on  Rulei 
Hou.se  Resolution  843  A  resolution  provid- 
ing for  the  consideration  of  H  R  11883.  k 
bill  to  authorize  the  mint  to  In.scritw  xht 
figure  "1964"  on  all  coins  minted  until  ade- 
quate supplies  of  coins  lire  available,  without 
amendment  (Rept,  No.  1772),  Referred  to 
the  House  Calendar 

Mr  JONEi^  of  Missouri,  Committee  on 
House  Administration  H  R,  10178.  A  bill 
to  authorize  the  Smithsonian  Institution  to 
employ  aliens  In  a  scientific  or  technical 
capacity,  without  amendment  (Rept.  No, 
1773),  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Wh(jle  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr  JONES  of  Missouri.  Committee  on 
House  Administration.  House  Joint  Resolti- 
tlon  793  Joint  resolution  authorizing  the 
United  Spanish  War  Veterans  to  erect  a  me- 
morial In  the  District  of  Columbia:  with 
amendment  (Rept  No  1774).  Referred  to 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union 

Mr  JONIES  of  Missouri  Committee  on 
House  Administration.  House  D)ncurTent 
Resolution  273.  Concurrent  resolution  to 
place  temporarily  In  the  rotunda  of  the 
Capitol  a  statue  of  Father  Euseblo  FranclKC 
Kino,  and  t<>  hold  ceremonies  on  such  occa- 
sion: without  amendnient  (Rept  No.  17751- 
Referred  to  the  House  Calendar 

Mr  JONB8  of  Missouri.  Committee  on 
House  Administration.  House  Concurrwt 
Resolution  274  Concurrent  resolution  »c- 
ceptlng  the  statue  of  Father  Buseblo  Fran- 
clBco  Kino,  of  Arizona,  presented  bv  the  8t«t« 
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irfiona.  to  b«  placed  In  SUtuary  Hall; 
Jrttb  wnendment  (Rept.  No.  1716).  Referred 
^e  House  Calendar. 

ui  JONES  of  Missouri.  Committee  on 
Houae  AdmlnlstraUon.  HcniBe  Resolution 
M)  Resolution  to  provide  for  the  piace- 
ZLt  of  »  memorial  tablet  In  the  D.S.  ci^itol 
m  honor  of  the  troops  quartered  In  the 
^Itol  during  the  Civil  War;  with  amend- 
^t  (Rept  No.  1777).  Referred  to  the 
Hou»  Calendar. 

^,  ROGERS  of  Texas.  Committee  on 
Tntarior  and  Insular  Affairs.  H.R.  1712. 
A  bill  to  amend  the  act  authorizing 
the  Crooked  River  Federal  reclamation 
MOject  to  provide  for  the  Irrigation  of  addl- 
yon4l  lands:  with  amendment  (Rept.  No. 
,j.^j  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  MORRIS.  Committee  on  Interior  and 
iMular  Affairs.  S.  2419.  An  act  to  author- 
Ue  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  condenm 
certain  property  In  the  city  of  St.  Augiutlne, 
Fla..  within  the  boundary  of  the  Castillo  de 
San  Maxcoe  'National  Monument,  and  for 
other  purposes;  without  amendment  (Rept. 
No.  1779).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of 
the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr  KDMONDSON.  Committee  on  Interior 
md  Insular  Affairs.  H  R.  9638.  A  bill  to 
amend  section  27  of  the  Mineral  Leasing  Act 
of  February  25.  1920.  as  amended,  in  order 
to  promote  the  development  of  phosphate  on 
the  public  domain;  with  amendment  (Rept. 
.No  1780  1.  Referred  to  the  Conunlttee  of 
the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Ui  THOMAS.  Committee  of  conference. 
H.R.  11296.  A  bill  making  appropriations 
for  sundry  Independent  executive  bureaus. 
boards,  commissions,  corporations,  agencies, 
and  offices  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30. 
1965.  and  for  other  purposes;  without 
amendment  (Rept.  No.  1781).  Ordered  to 
be  printed. 

PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXn.  public 
bills  and   resolutions   were   Introduced 
a.nd  sovcrally  referred  as  follows: 
Bv  Mr.  BENNETT  of  Florida: 

HR.  12347.  A  bill  to  facilitate  the  obUln- 
ing  of  emploj-ment  by  older  workers;  to  the 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 
By  Mr,   BROWN  of  California: 

HR  12348  A  bill  to  authorize  investiga- 
tions and  reports  on  the  water  resources  and 
requirements  of  the  Colorado  River  Basin 
and  to  protect  existing  economies  in  the 
course  of  development  of  such  resources; 
to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs 

Mv  Mr    BURKHALTER: 

HR  12349  A  bill  to  authorize  Investiga- 
tions and  reports  on  the  water  resources  and 
requirements  of  the  Colorado  River  Basin 
and  to  protect  existing  economies  in  the 
course  of  development  of  such  resources; 
to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs  . 


By  Mr.  BURTON  of  California: 

H.B.  12350.  A  bill  to  provide  a  program  of 
national  health  insurance,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  CAMERON: 

HJl.  13351.  A  bUl  to  authorize  investiga- 
tions and  reports  on  the  water  resources 
and  requirements  of  the  Colorado  River 
Basin  and  to  protect  existing  economies  in 
the  course  of  development  of  such  resources; 
to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs. 

By  Mr.  OLSON  of  Minnesota: 

H.R.  12352.  A  bUl  to  provide  additional 
drought  disaster  relief  to  farmers  and  stock- 
men in  connection  with  the  transportation 
of  hay,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture. 
By  Mr.  PIRNIE : 

HH.  12353.  A  bill  to  amend  title  37,  United 
States  Code,  to  equalize  service  creditable 
in  the  computation  of  basic  pay  for  certain 
professionally  trained  ofBcers  of  the  uni- 
formed services;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

ByMr.  ST.  ONGE: 

H.R.  12354.  A  bill  for  the  general  revision 
of  the  copyright  law.  title  17  of  the  United 
States  Code,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
ByMr.  SHEPPARD: 

H.R.  12355.  A  bill  to  authorize  Investiga- 
tions and  reports  on  the  water  resources  and 
requirements  of  the  Colorado  River  Basin 
and  to  protect  existing  economies  In  the 
course  of  development  of  such  resources;  to 
the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs. 

ByMr.TALCOTT: 

HJl.  12356.  A  bill  to  authorize  investiga- 
tions and  reports  on  the  water  resources  and 
requirements  of  the  Colorado  River  Basin  and 
to  protect  existing  economies  in  the  course 
of  development  of  such  resources,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs. 

HJl.  12357,  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  allow  arv  Individual 
a  deduction  from  gross  Income  for  the  cost 
of  emf^oying  full-time  household  help;  to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
ByMr.  TUPPER: 

HJl.  12358.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  relm 
bursement  of  the  State  of  Maine  for  the  e^- 


the   retired   serviceman >u  family    protection 
plan;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
ByMr.  CAREY: 

H.R.  12361.  A  bin  to  authorize  the  U.S. 
Secret  Service  to  protect  the  persons  of  the 
nominees  of  the  two  major  political  parties 
for  President  and  Vice  President  of  the 
United  States;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

ByMr.  HARRIS: 

H.R.  12362.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Railhead 
Retirement  Act  of  1937  to  eliminate  the  pro- 
visions which  reduce  the  annuities  of  the 
spouses  of  retired  employees  by  the  amount 
of  certain  monthly  benefits  payable  under 
title  II  of  the  Social  Security  Act;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce. 

By  Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon: 

HJl.  12363.  A  bill  to  extend  Public  Laws 
815    and    874,    81st    Congress    (federally    af- 
fected areas)  for  1  year,  until  June  30.  1966; 
to  the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 
By  Mr.  GURNET : 

H.R.  12364.  A  bUl  to  provide  for  the  con- 
veyance of  certain  real  property  of  the  United 
States  to  the  State  of  Florida;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services. 

By  Mr.  RYAN  of  New  York: 

H.R.  12365.  A  bill  to  amend  part  B  of  title 
Vn  of  the  Public  Health  Service  Act  to  pro- 
vide relocation  pasrments  for  persons  dis- 
placed from  their  places  of  residence  or  busi- 
ness as  a  result  of  construction  thereunder; 
to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce. 

By  Mr.  GIBBONS : 

H.  Res.  842.  Resolution  to  provide  for  the 
expenses  of  an  Investigation  authorized  by 
House  Resolution  103;  to  the  Committee  on 
House  Administration. 
By  Mr.  PATMAN : 

H.  Res.  844.  Resolution  authorizing  certain 
foreign   travel  by  members  of  the  Banking 
and  Currency  Committee,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Rules. 
By  Mr.  TUCK: 

H.  Res,  845.  Resolution  providing  for  con- 
sideration of  H.R.  11926.  a  blU  to  limit  Juris- 
diction of  Federal  courts  in  reapportionment 
cases;  to  the  Committee  on  Rules. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 


nder  clause  1  of  rule  XXn,  private 
pense  of  constructing  a  road  required  by  th^^j^jiig^nd  resolutions  were  introduced  and 


expansion  of  the  U.S.  Naval  Air  Station, 
Brunswick,  Maine;  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

By  Mr.  SMITH  of  California  : 

H.R.  42359.  A  bill  to  authorize  investiga- 
tions and  reports  on  the  water  resources  and 
requirements  of  the  Colorado  River  Basin  and 
to  protect  existing  economies  in  the  course 
of  development  of  such  resources,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  TOLLEPSON: 

H.R.  12360.  A  bill  to  amend  chapter  73  of 
title  10,  United  States  Code,  with  respect  to 


severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.   DAVIS  of  Tennessee: 
HJl.  12366.  A  blU  for  the  relief  of  Marble 
International,  Inc. -Alexander  Marble  &  Tile 
Co.;   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  KING  of  New  York: 
H.R.  12367.  A   bill   for   the   relief   of    Peter 
Vidoje    BJelica;    to    the    Committee    on    the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  SICKLES : 
H.R.  12368.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Demet- 
rios   Stratigeas;    to   the   Committee   on    the 
Judiciary. 


> 


EXTENSIONS    OF    REMARKS 


Reaalts  of  Pablic  Opinion  Poll 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  C.  CLEVEUND 

or  Krw  HAMPSRnx 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVKS 

Wednesday,  Auffust  12, 1964 

Nlr.  CLEVELAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  for 
the 'past  several  months,  I  have  been 
polling    my    constituents    to   determine 


their  views  on  a  selected  number  of  im- 
portant national  issues.  The  results  of 
my  poll  have  now  been  tabulated.  In 
forwarding  the  results  of  my  current 
questionnaire  to  my  constituents,  I  have 
written  to  them  as  follows : 

AtrctJBT  1964. 
Dxa*  Fkmn):  Congress  has  been  In  almost 
eontlnuotis  session  since  I  arrived  here  in 
January  1963,  20  months  ago.  Thus,  my 
duties  as  your  representative  In  Washington 
have  prevented  me  from  personally  discusa- 
ing  issues  and  problems  with  many  of  you. 


The  questionnaires  have  been  useful  in 
bridging  the  gap  between  New  Hampshire 
and  Washington.  Your  views  are  valued 
guides  for  my  thinking,  although  I  mvost  and 
do  accept  full  and  final  responsibility  for  my 
votes  on  the  floor  of  the  House.  Inside,  you 
will  find  the  tabulated  results  of  my  1964 
questionnaire. 

It  Is  interesting  to  note  how  quickly  some 
issues  change.  For  example,  when  my  ques- 
tionnaire was  prepared  last  spring,  no  one 
could  have  guessed  that  the  Supreme  Court 
would  hand  down  such  a  far-reaching  deci- 
sion as  it  did  when  it  required  that  b<:^h 
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bodies  of  a  State  legislature  muat  be  ap- 
portioned solely  on  a  population  basis.  Be- 
cause I  disagree  wltb  that  decision,  I  have 
Introduced  legislation  proposing  an  amend- 
ment to  the  Ckjnstltution  to  allow  States  to 
apportion  at  least  one  house  on  a  basis  other 
than  population,  if  they  choose  to  do  so,  by 
a  referendum  vote. 

Congress  Is  now  pressing  for  adjournment, 
which  has  created  a  tremendous  rush  of 
legislative  business.     This  has  made  It  Im- 


12 


possible  for  me  to  reply  personally  to  all  of 
the  comments  and  questions  on  the  ques- 
tionnaires returned,  although  I  have  read 
them  carefully  To  those  of  you  who  did 
reply  and  comment,  my  sincere  thanks. 
Yours  very  truly. 

James  C.  Ci.Evn.AND, 

Member  of  Congress. 

The  results  of  my  1964  questionnaire 
and  my  comment  thereon  is  as  follows: 


Results, of  196.',  questionnaire 


In  general,  do  you  favur— 

1.  Federal  civil  rights  legislation 

2.  U.S.  partidpatioti  in  the  nuclear  U-st  ban  treaty 

3.  The  recently  enaoteil  Fcleril  tin  cut  - 

A.  Regardles!!  of  (lovenimcnf.-;  ileflctt  spending . ..... 

B.  Only  with  a  siibstiuitiil  cut  in  sjn^nding 

C.  Only  with  i  tjijjno-.l  bnrigct 

4.  Wheat  sales  to  thf  Soviet  '■iiion  — 

.\.  On  sstralKht  cash  pa>nii'nt  basis , 

H.  On  credit  underwritten  in  part  by  tax  dollars . .. 

C.  N'ot  at  all 

5.  Medical  care  for  the  a^ed  — 

A.  Tnder  social  ^-ourity    Kme-  \ndiTson)  regnrdless  of  need 

B.  l.'nder  Fe.lervl-.-Jtate    K.rr-MlU.si  limited  hy  need 

C.  K«epinK  T  S   t.iovern merit  out _ 

Federal  aid  to  education    other  chsin  existing  programs) — 

A  A.  At  the  coUeee  or  |H)srirr  finite  levels . ......^... 

B.  At  the  elementary  or  seeondiry  levels . . ....... 

A  conatltutional    imenclment   (•'rmitting  voluntary    nondenomlnatlonal 

Bible  reailing  <in  1  prstver  i;i  public  -ictKWls 

Major  new  Fcder  »;  progr mi.s  to  reilutv  fwjverty 

Qradual  reduction  of  Government  priei'  -.upports  fur  farm  commo<lltles 

.\  tax  deduction  or  credit  for  parents  paying  tuition  for  their  children's 

education  beyond  high  sohool. ,„ 

Continued  t'.S   suppnjrt  of  the  Tnlted  Nations - 

A.  If  so,  even  if  Red  China  is  admitted 


Yes 


6. 


7. 

8. 
9. 

10. 

11. 


1,990 
2.383 

MS 

1.717 

i.aoo 

^331 
319 

saa 

791 

1.S19 

S81 

1.M5 
1,099 

2,337 
1,380 
2.845 

2.S71 
2.034 
l,e»6 


No 


Not 
sure 


1,013 
70S 

719 
328 
988 

36S 

780 


774 
»4« 
391 

1,007 
1,172 

870 

1.376 

178 

«» 

419 

1,079 


270 

XS 

78 
V5 
.M 

::j 

74 

ra 

148 
131 

34U 
217 

123 
472 
394 

176 
l.'d 
2»4 


12.  In  general,  do  you  think  Congress  did  a 
good  Job  or  a  bad  job  hist  year  ^ 

Good,  377:  fair,  1.504.  poor.  850;  no  opin- 
ion. 336. 

13.  What  do  you  believe  :he  United  States 
should  do  in  Vietnam'' 

(a)  Pullout  entirely,  605: 

(b)  continue  our  current  advisory  and 
support  role.  984:  and 

10)  substantially  Increase  US  commit- 
ment, 1,218. 

14.  Much  of  the  success  of  our  system  of 
Government  has  been  credited  to  the  doc- 
trine of  separation  of  powers  between  the 
courts,  the  executive  i  Including  departmetua 
and  agencies),  and  the  legislative.  Which 
branch  of  Government  do  you  thlnlc  is  doing 
the  best  Job  of  Insuring  the  continued  suc- 
cess of  our  system  of  Government^ 

Legislature.  1,034:  courts.  548:  executive 
327:  FBI,  11:  taxpayer,  2;  Treisury.  2.  mili- 
tary. 1;  and  Internal  Revenue.  1. 

COMMENT 

It  Is  Interesting  to  compare  this  year's 
questionnaire  replies  with  last  year's  Ap- 
proval of  a  balanced  budget  and  reduction  in 
the  national  debt  were  so  overwhelming  latst 
year  as  to  be  almost  unanimous.  Thus, 
those  questions  were  not  repeated.  Last 
year,  the  greatest  amount  of  uncertainty  re- 
sulted from  the  question  "Do  you  favor  the 
administration's  conduct  of  foreign  policy?" 
Seven  hundred  and  twenty-seven  answered 
"yes."  1,575  voted  "no."  and  918  "not  sure  " 
This  year,  the  greatest  amount  of  uncertainty 
resulted  from  the  poverty  program  question 

Although  the  medicare  questions  differed 
slightly  from  last  year  to  this,  the  Kerr-MlUs 
plan  Is  still  the  method  of  medical  care  for 
the  aged  apparently  preferred  by  the  ma- 
jority. It  Is  also  Interesting  to  note  that 
last  year  a  substantial  majority  favored  a 
sharp  reduction  In  foreign  aid.  This  was 
evidently  the  national  consensus,  for,  indeed, 
foreign  aid  was  substantially  reduced  last 
year.  Continued  U.S.  support  of  the  United 
Nations  (one  of  the  strongest  votes  last  year. 
2.622  "yes."  502  "no."  261  "not  sure")  Is 
even  more  pronounced   this  year  and  such 


support    would    apparently    survive    the    ad- 
mission  of   Red   China. 

Having  served  its  an  elected  representative 
for  14  years,  I  am.  of  course,  pleased  that  a 
subsuintlal  majority  corLslder  that  the  leg- 
islative briinch  of  the  Government  Is  doing 
a  better  Job  of  Insuring  the  continued  suc- 
cess of  our  system  of  Government  than  the 
courts  or  the  executive  and  also  rated  Con- 
gress as  doinj^  a  'i^cmxI'  or  "fair"  Job. 


The  Freedom-Loving  People  of  Litho- 
ania,  Latvia,  and  Estonia 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ROBERT  McCLORY 

or  iLH.vois 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  Auoust  12.  1964 

Mr.  McCLORY  Mr.  Speaker,  in  pur- 
suing our  Nations  campaii;n  for  freedom 
among  all  the  people.s  of  the  world,  there 
is  no  worthier  cau.se  than  that  of  the 
freedom-loving  {>e<)ple  of  the  Baltic 
states  of  Lithuania.  Latvia,  and  Estonia 

Many  ImmiKrants  and  ofTspring  of  Im- 
migrants from  the.se  Baltic  nations  now 
reside  in  the  WaukeK  an -North  ChicaKO 
area  of  my  12th  ConKresstonal  District 
in  UlinoLs.  It  is  natural,  therefore,  that 
these  American  citizens  should  be  work- 
ing particularly  for  their  relatives  and 
friends  overseas  whose  freedom  was 
stamped  out  when  the  Soviets  moved 
in.  in  the  cour.se  of  World  War  II 

Mr.  Speaker,  a  select  committee  of 
this  House  determined — in  1954 — that 
the  involuntary'  incorporation  of  Lithu- 
ania, Latvia,  and  Rstonla  in  the  Soviet 
Union  was  contrary  to  establish  prin- 


ciples of  international  law     Our  nati 
has  never  recognized  the  Soviet  rSSS 
In  these  countries  which  the  Soviet  Dnt 
pretends  to  include  in  its  orbit  ■ 

Mr.  Speaker,  y^terday  I  introduced 
House  Concurrent  Resolution  351  J^ 
the  President  to  bring  this  subject  t^ 
United  Nations  In  the  hope  that  the  o^ 
eral  Assembly,  in  pursuance  of  its^' 
thority,  could  order  the  withdrawal  ilf 
Soviet  troops,  secret  police,  and  othAr 
Soviet  personnel  from  the  once  freenT 
tioixs  of  Lithuania,  Latvia,  and  EstonS" 
and  that  the  political  prisoners  of  th» 
three  nations  now  exiled  in  Siberia^ 
other  parts  of  the  USSR,  might  be  re 
turned  to  their  families  and  riuhtfni 
homes.  ^"""^ 

Mr.  Speaker,  notwithstanding  the 
magnitude  of  this  problem,  our  NaUon 
should  continue  in  its  efforts  to  assist 
these  Baltic  states  in  freeing  themselves 
from  Soviet  domination  in  the  hope  that 
one  day.  in  the  not -too-distant  future 
the  freedom-loving  people  of  UthuaW 
Latvia,  and  Estonia  may  be  liberated  to 
aid  In  furthering  the  cause  to  which 
America  is  dedicated. 


Award  of  a  Smith  Kline  &  French  Foreip 
FelJowahip  for  Medical  Stndenti  to 
Lawrence  Y.  Kline 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  ALPHONZO  BELL 

or  c\iifORNi.\ 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT .ATIVES 

Wednesday,  August  12, 1964 

Mr.  BELL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  like 
to  call  attention  to  the  recognition  ac- 
corded a  medical  student  from  my  con- 
stituency who  has  been  awarded  a  Smith 
Kline  &  French  foreign  fellowship  for 
medical  students.  Lawrence  Y.  Kline 
of  Santa  Monica.  Calif.,  a  junior  in  the 
University  of  California  School  of  Medi- 
cine. Los  Angeles,  has  been  awarded  a 
$1,422  fellowship  which  will  enable  hun 
to  broaden  his  medical  training  by  assist- 
ing and  ob.serving  at  a  neuropsychlatnc 
center  in  Nigeria. 

Son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Louis  H.  Kline, 
2606  Highland  Avenue,  Santa  Monica, 
Calif.,  Lawrence  Kline  is  one  of  29  Amer- 
ican medical  students  who  have  been 
awarded  Smith  Kline  &  French  Labora- 
tories- foreign  fellowships  by  the  Asso- 
ciation of  American  Medical  Colleges. 
The  fellowships  are  supported  by  a  grant 
from  the  Philadelphia  prescription  drug 
firm. 

Kline  left  for  Africa  in  June  and  is 
stationed  with  the  Neuropsychiatrlc 
Center  at  Aro  Hospital  In  Abeokuta, 
we.stern  Nigeria,  for  several  months.  He 
is  considering  a  career  in  psychiatry,  and 
at  the  Nigerian  institution  he  is  assisting 
with  and  observing  pharmacotherapy, 
electroconvulsive  therapy,  individual 
psychotherapy,  group  psychotherapy, 
and  occupational  psychotherapy,  all 
under  the  supervision  of  his  sponsor, 
Dr.  T.  Asuni,  medical  superintendent. 
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^  to  addition  to  serving  as  the  provincial 
-•ntal  hospU^l.  Aro  is  responsible  for 
^Teeneral  health  of  aU  the  villages  sur- 
Suiyflng  It.  Consequently.  Kline  also 
2u  add  to  his  medical  experience  In  the 
Jujy  outpatient  clinic  which  deals  with 
physical  diseases.  " 

Now  entering  its  fifth  year,  the  Smith 
rune  k  French  foreign  fellowships  pro- 
Jrajn  was  established  to  provide  an  op- 
nSrtonity  for  American  medical  students 
£,  broaden  their  medical  horizons  in  cul- 
uires  far  different  from  their  own.  In 
the  past  4  years  123  fellows  have  served 
gj  hospitals  and  clinics  in  40  countries  of 
Africa.  Asia,  and  Latin  America. 


The  Junior  Statesmen  of  America 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  PHILLIP  ^URTON 

OF    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA-nVES 

Wednesday,  August  12. 1964  * 

Mr.  BURTON  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  would  like  to  call  to  the  atten- 
tion of  this  House  an  outstanding  orga- 
nization of  young  men  and  women  in 
my  State.  This  is  the  Junior  States- 
men of  America,  a  nonpartisan  youth 
government  movement  that  has  been  de- 
veloping strong  new  citizens  since  1934. 
In  this  year,  on  the  30th  anniversary  of 
its  founding,  it  continues  to  spread  re- 
spect and  understanding  for  the  Consti- 
tution upon  which  the  Nation  Itself  is 
founded. 

The  Juiiior  Statesmen  Is  an  organiza- 
tion of  high  school  students  that  have 
formed  their  own  government,  their  own 
junior  State,  to  learn  for  themselves  how 
American  democracy  works.  They  have 
dedicated  themselves  to  the  proposition 
that  politics  is  an  honorable  profession, 
not  one  to  be  scorned  and  ignored  by 
American  citizens.  The  Junior  States- 
men organization  is  made  up  totally  of 
students— they  write  their  own  consti- 
tution, elect  their  own  officers,  plan  and 
hold  their  own  conventions,  take  their 
own  stands  on  ever>-  issue  of  the  day,  and 
determine  their  own  programs. 

The  Junior  Statesmen  of  America  was 
founded  in  1934  by  Prof.  Ernest  Andrew 
Rodtiers.  in  Santa  Cruz.  Calif.  It  was 
conceived  as  a  movement  of  young  peo- 
ple, dedicated  to  the  values  and  purposes 
of  American  government.  Its  code  es- 
tablished It  as  nonpartisan,  nonsectar- 
ian.  and  nonsecret;  open  to  all  students 
who  wished  to  develop  their  citizenship 
in  the  best  possible  way — by  forming  and 
taking  responsibility  for  their  own  gov- 
ernment. With  full  dedication  to  the 
Constitution  and  the  Bill  of  Rights  em- 
bodied in  its  charter,  the  organization 
spread  rapidly  to  many  California  high 
schools.  The  new  Junior  Statesmen  met 
in  their  first  State  convention  at  the  San 
Francisco  World's  Pair  in  1939.  They 
drafted  their  own  constitution,  elected 
the  flrst  State  officers,  and  embarked  on 
their  first  State  project.  The  movement 
was  supported  by  many  educators,  gov- 
ernment officials  and  businessmen,  who 


established  the  Junior  Statesmen  Foun- 
dation to  provide  legal  and  financial 
hft/'if^T'B'  for  the  emerging  organization. 
Recently,  my  disUngtilshed  colleague  the 
gentleman  from  California,  the  honorable 
WiuJAM  Mazlliard,  of  San  Francisco, 
served  as  the  president  of  the  f  oimdation. 
Though  the  foundation  continues  to 
maintain  full  legal  responsibility  for  the 
organization,  they  have  reiterated  the 
original  position  that  the  government 
and  determination  of  programs  should 
be  left  to  the  student  Jiuiior  Statesmen, 
a  poUcy  lx>me  out  by  30  years  of  con- 
scientious effort  and  excellent  results. 
Junior  Statesmen  leaders  meet  frequently 
with  the  foundation,  which  supervises 
fundralsing.  employs  a  full-time  field  di- 
rector to  aid  high  school  chapters,  and 
'conducts  the  special  Jimior  Statesmen 
summer  school. 

The  Junior  Statesmen  is  made  up  of 
over  70  high  school  chapters  from  all 
parts  of  California,  from  Los  Angeles  to 
San  Francisco  and  from  Lake  Tahoe  to 
Santa  Barbara.  There  are  two  newly 
established  chapters  in  Washington 
State.  In  all.  over  3.000  students  par- 
ticipate in  the  activities  of  Junior  States- 
men every  year.  Many  are  American 
field  service  exchange  students  who 
learn  for  themselves  how  democracy 
works  and  what  it  means. 

The  Jvmior  Statesmen  have  organized 
themselves  on  three  levels:  the  high 
school  chapters,  the  greater  area  regions, 
and  the  State  organization.  Every  unit 
has  its  own  student-written  and  student- 
approved  constitution.  All  administra- 
tion at  all  levels  is  the  job  of  elected 
student  officers. 

Each  high  school  chapter  is  an  inde- 
pendent unit  affiliated  with  the  State 
organization.  Membership  ranges  from 
9,  in  Allegheny  High  School,  the  State's 
smallest  school  with  10  students,  to 
nearly  300  at  Santa  Maria  High  School. 
Each  operates  as  a  school  club  with  open 
membership;  each  has  a  faculty  adviser 
appointed  by  the  school  principal. 
Chapter  activities  are  determined  by  the 
students;  they  range  from  school  and 
community  service  projects  to  voter 
registration  to  guest  speaker  programs 
and  panel  discussions.  They  include 
debates,  discussion,  and  the  introduction 
of  resolutions  in  a  chapter  legislative 
session  on  issues  from  the  income  tax  to 
reform  of  county  government  to  a  new 
foreign  policy  to  new  ideas  on  civil  rights 
and  urbsui  problems.  They  are  all  non- 
partisan. All  proceedings  follow  parlia- 
mentary procedure,  and  successful  res- 
olutions are  often  passed  on  to  the  higher 
levels  of  the  organization.  Chapters  es- 
tablish new  clubs  in  nearby  high  schools 
and  hold  social  events,  hear  candidates 
for  office  and  prohiote  their  school.  New 
ideas  covering  every  conceivable  activity 
related  to  governmentL*itizenship.  and 
service  are  put  into  practice  every  week 
all  over  California. 

The  regional  level  of  the  Junior 
Statesman  is  an  organization  of  several 
chapters  in  a  general  geographical  area. 
Regions  are  governed  by  assemblies 
made  up  of  chapter  members,  who  elect 
administrative  officers  from  their  mem- 
bership. There  are  four  regions :  South- 
em  CaUfomia;    Gtolden   Gate.   Greater 


San  Francisco  Bay  area;  Shasta,  north- 
em  California;  and  Washington  State. 
Regions  hold  conventions  at  various 
high  schools  from  three  to  four  times  a 
year.    All  planning  is  done  by  students — 
convention     programs     include     guest 
speakers,  legislative  sessions,  panel  dis- 
cussions,   debate    contests,    recreation, 
dinner  and  dancing  and  the  presentatiorr 
of  awards  for  outstanding  performances 
by  Individual  chapters.    Representatives 
of  all  parts  of  the  political  spectrum 
have  spoken  at  Junior   Statesmen  re- 
gional   conventions;    members    of    the 
ACLU.  county  judges,  university  profes- 
sors, Birch  Society  members,  assembly- 
men and   Congressmen,  State  officials, 
and  political  party  officers.     I  myself 
have  luidressed  such  a  convention  and 
found  it  a  rewarding  and  inspiring  ex- 
perience.    Often    impromptu    question 
periods  follow  speeches  as  the  students 
ask  their  own  challenging  questions  of 
the  speakers.     When  the  speeches  in- 
volve political   affairs,   the  program  is 
balanced  to  maintain  nonpartisanship. 
Each  region  has  its  own  mayor,  speak- 
er of  the  assembly,  treasurer,  and  clerk, 
as  well  as  many  appointed  officers.    A 
regional  newsletter  is  distributed  to  all 
members.    Regions  serve  to  spread  ideas 
between  chapters,  and  give  students  a 
chance  to  test  their  ideas  before  larger 
audiences.    Many  young  Junior  States- 
men have  introduced  their' own  resolu- 
tions,   on    every    conceivable    subject, 
backed  by  painstaking  research,  to  re- 
gional legislatures.     Opposing  speakers 
come  prepared  as  well,  as  legislation  is 
distributed  in  advance  so  that  the  best 
debate  is  the  result.    Training  in  debate, 
clear  thinking,  the  wrestling  with  com- 
plex problems,  and  parliarnentiary  proce- 
dure are  some  of  the  benefits  of  a  regional 
legislative  session.     In  addition,  many 
students  introduce  constitutional  amend- 
ments  to   improve   their   own   govem- 
ment^— for  these  Junior  Statesmen  truly 
make  up  and  govern  their  own  junior 
State. 

All  chapters  in  California,  and  for  the 
present  those  from  Washington  as  well, 
make  up  the  State  government  of  the 
Junior  Statesmen.  The  State  organiza- 
tion holds  two  State  conventions  each 
year;  in  the  Stiate  capitol  in  the  fall, 
meeting  in  the  California  Legislative 
chambers,  and  in  the  Los  Angeles  area 
in  the  spring,  when  State  officers  are 
elected.  Last  year  over  1.200  students 
attended  the  two  conventions.  Here  the 
best  legislation  from  chapters  and  re- 
gions was  presented  to  all  delegates  for 
debate."  Students  took  such  nonparty 
line  ^ands  as  opposing  the  wheat  sale 
to  Russia  and  supported  the  establish- 
ment of  a  Domestic  Peace  Corps.  Many 
CaUfomia  State  officers  have  addressed 
State  conventions,  such  as  Governors 
Warren  and  Kniglit,  Attorney  General 
Mosk.  and  others.  Last  spring  former 
President  Eisenhower  spoke  to  500  young 
Junior  Statesmen  assembled  to  elect  a 
new  State  goverrunent. 

The  State  goverrmient  also  coordi- 
nates the  activities  of  the  greater  organi- 
zation, but  does  not  control  them;  pro- 
vides aid  to  chapters,  distributes  ideas 
for  programs,  and  coordinates  a  State 
project.     In  the  past,  this  project  has 
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S^JL   (Slf^ii    M  Pf^^^ff "f   P^^  P«l^tan  Police  Boys'  Club  in  the  District  nence  In  hi,  cho^n  prof«.ion^  «  u, 

iS^S^,^^^   high   schools   to   a  of  Columbia  for  nearly  20  years.  through  it  aU.  he  wm  a^-vot^^'^  ^ 

^^!iZ'1fJ^  dnve^The  government  On  Sunday,  August  2.  he  delivered  the  -  ^ovxlg  fathe;.  a  ZTt.fui%?,^  """^ 

o^.i^Sr   .    ^  student  governor,  pres-  principal  address  at  the  dedication  of  the  '^«"*'  quaiitiea  of  MorrUi  Cafrtt.  m. 

S?  MiS^r?ff  •    «  ^^^  «i»h  ?^i?o«J  Morris  Cafritz  Administration  bXS|  If,!!  «^r''««l  by  another  referenS  ^'J^ 

in  Mllbrac,  Calif.     He  heads  a  staff  nt     fnr    th*    r«„o-    /-i,,k    "_"^  nam  James.    In  a  letter  tn  hi.  ...^^  ^- 
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in  Mllbrac,  Calif.  He  heads  a  staff  of 
officers  that  keeps  in  constant  communi- 
cation with  all  chapters,  edits  and  pub- 
lishes a  newspaper  sent  monthly  to  all 
members,  collects  and  disburses  dues 
set  by  the  vote  of  the  Junior  Statesmen 


for   the   Boys'    Club   siimmer   camp   at 
Scotland.  Md. 

In  this  address.  Senator  Randolph 
paid  a  richly  merited  tribute  to  the  late 
Mr.  Cafritz.  an  exceptionally  fine,  public- 
spirited   citizen   of   Washington   and   a 


Thl^lo^i       ''"•^^^^  "^*^  junior  oiaiesmen     spirited    citizen   of    Washington   and    a        "^^  Metropolitan   Police  Boy.-  ci«h 
themselves,  and  promotes  the  expansioa     longtmie  supporter  of  the  Met?oSltan  s2'  P-'i^^^y  »"^«t  to  Mr.  c^'itz^  V* 
of    Junior    Statesmen    to    other    hlgK    Police  Boys' Sub  V^'^"  "^*  ^^^'''^  t^^-t  of  his  e^^ 


of  Junior  Statesmen  to  other  hlgfi 
schools.  In  addition,  the  students  have 
set  up  their  own  supreme  court  to  medi- 
ate any  disputes  that  arise  between  the 
different  levels  of  the  organization.  By 
fully  participating  in  their  own  govern- 
ment, the  students  maintain  complete 
responsibility  for  its  actions  and  i^- 
grams  just  as  they  have  since  1934. 

Each  summer,  the  Junior  Statesmen 
FoundaUon    holds    a    special    summer 
school  for  outstanding  Junior  Statesmen 
and  other  top  students  recommended  by 
high  schools  that  do  not   have   chap- 
ters.    This  past  summer  over  110  stu- 
dents attended  two  month-long  sessions 
at  Stanford   University.     Students   at- 
tended   classes    in    American    govern- 
ment   and    speech,    and    met    nightly 
to  form  and  exercise  their  own  govern- 
ment.    This  workshop   in  self-govern- 
ment   is    an    experience    that    is    not 
matched  anywhere  else,  as  students  ex- 
periment with  a  tricameraJ  legislature 
or  a  dual  presidency,  to  find  a  workable 
solution,  themselves,  to  the  problems  of 
government.     This  summer.  50  of   the 
students  attended  the  Republican  Na- 
tional   Convention    in    San    Francisco 
Many  students  not  previously  members 
of  Junior  Statesmen  returned  home  to 
form  new  chapters.     This  was  the  22d 
year  of  the  simimer  school. 

I  hope  I  have  given  a  good  idea  of  the 
varied  and  exceUent  programs  the  Jun- 
ior Statesmen,  over  3.000  hardworking 
and  creative  young  students,  have  to  of- 
fer the  youth  of  California,  Washington 
and  indeed  the  Nation.    The  purpose  of 
the  Junior  Statesmen  is  not  to  mold  Con- 
gressmen, ^vemors.    and    Presidents 
but  rather jpiielp  develop  sound,  respon- 
sible. thinCng  new  citizens,  with  a  clear 
understanding  of  the  duties  and  the  free- 
doms in  American  life.    As  young  Junior 
Statesmen  from  all  parts  of  California 
meet  and  work,  debating,  listening,  ex- 
panding their  own  movement,  and  put- 
ting their  own  ideas  into  practice,  this 
purpose  is  fulfilled. 


nam  James.  In  a  letter  to  his  sister  obT^' 
occasion  oT  the  purchase  of  a  summer  S^ 
Mr.  James  exclaimed  with  Joy  that  it  k 
•14  doors  and  they  all  open  outward  -  o^ 
was  the  world  of  Morris  Cafrltt-!an 
world  of  many  doors,  all  opening  o\it  °'*° 
1^_e_MeU'opolltan    Police   Boys'  am,  _. 


Tribate  to  Morris  Cafritz 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  AUGUST  E.  JOHANSEN  ^ 

<W   ICICHIOAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  August  12. 1964 

Mr.  JOHANSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  dis- 
tinguished Member  of  the  other  body. 
Hon.  JENNiifGs  Randolph,  of  West  Vir- 
ginia, a  fonner  Member  of  this  House, 
has  served  on  the  board  of  the  Metro- 


Pohce  Boys'  Club 

Under  permission  to  extend  my  re- 
marks. I  include  Senator  Randolph's 
address:  ^r 

Max  Parrtngton.  ladles  and  gentlemen,  as- 
sociates and  members  of  the  Metropolitan 
Police  Boys'  Club,  and  friends  of  our  former 
coworker  Morris  Cafrlt/  It  Is  a  privilege 
for  me  to  be  with  you  this  aftern(X)n  We 
share  In  a  memorial  for  a  man  who  was  close 
to  the  hearts  of  us  all. 

In  the  brief  history  of  American  demcx-- 
racy  we  have  effectively  demonstrated  that 
the  ultimate  achievement  (jr  failure  of  our 
•system  will  rest  with  the  Individual  citizen. 
It  is  the  shopkeeper,  f.ict.iry  wf>rlcer,  farmer, 
housewife,  and  salesman  who  mu.st.  In  the 
final  analysis,  bring  strength,  purpose,  and 
direction  .^^ 

As  members  of  organl/atlons  or  .special  in^ 
terest  groups,  and  In  day-to-day  living  we 
exercise  an  influence  on  the  thoughts  and 
reactions  of  those  we  meet.  Ours  Is  the  re- 
.sponsiblllty.  therefore,  to  be  mrormed  We 
must  make  every  effort  to  be  knowledge.ible 
on  the  current  Issues  and  .sefk  an  under- 
standing of  our  traditions  and  heritage 
With  this  background  we  are  prepared  to 
make  a  more  meaningful  contribution  to  the 
molding  of  effective  g'nernment  and  a  whole- 
some society. 

In  addition  to  being  Informed  and  perhaps 
equally    as    important,    is   our   responsibility 
to  be  active   In   the  community  process      It 
has    been    truly    said    that    "faith    without 
works    Is    dead'— and    all    our    wisdom    and 
knowledge  are  of  little  value  If  we  are  apa- 
thetic     We  are  participants  and  not  merely 
spectators.     As  American  citizens  we  are  the 
most  Important  element  In  our  Repj^bllc  and 
not    merely    the    fortunate    recipients^    Its 
benefits      It  Is  the  dedication  and  Integmty 
of  each  person  that  dictates  what  we  are  to 
accomplish.     It  Is  our  challenge  to  overcome 
the    temptation    to    .sit    silently    and    allow 
others    to   carry   our    burdens — ^"to   (ussume   a 
p;iS8lve  part   In   the   tiusks  of  our  democracy 
and  to  give  only  slight  attention  to  Its  prob- 
lems and  programs      This  Is  not  the  .seed  of 
success,    or    the     environment     from    which 
have    sprung    the    significant    messages    suid 
movements   of   the   past       Such    Indifference 
will  spell  failure  in  the  age  of  space  Just  as 
it  would  have  In  a  bygone  era 

The  philosopher  William  James  has  said- 
"Be  not  afraid  of  life  Believe  that  life  Is 
worth  living  and  your  belief  will  help  create 
the  fact" 

Morris  Cafritz  believed  that  life  was  worth 
living  He  was  a  doer,  a  participant  In  the 
-American  process,  a  leader  in  community, 
church,  and  business  His  life  was  glowing 
proof  that  enlightened  participation  must 
be  the  cornerstone  of  positive  citizenship 

Prom  a  modest  beginning  Morris  Cafritz 
•caJed  the  heights  of  achievement      He  also 


tuwlstance.  Prom  19*0' to  ^1942  he^^!^!!f^ 
president  of  the  club  and  for  appro^/t.?* 
26  yean,  he  worked  actively  as  a  m^'*^ 
the  committee  responsible  for  the  admin.r 
tratlon  of  this  camp.  aojainj^ 

•--^I^rls    Cafritz    believed    m    young   r-^, 
andHl-helleved  In   the  city  of  WaslS* 
He  served  the  best  Interests  of  both  bi\un 
f,\Vu^  the  camp  and  giving  generoiii,  Jj 
his  time  and  effort.     It  is  fitting,  therJor, 
that  we  give  recognition  to  the  accomDli«h 
ment   of  this  selfless  man   by  dedlcatlM  ^ 
his  memory  the   Morris  Cafritz  Admini«rr 
tlon  Building.  "^mhv 

I  iun  grateful  that  I  was  blessed  with  thi 
friendship  of  Morris  Cafritz.  This  relatloT 
ship,  however,  was  not  unique,  for  hli 
comradeship  with  his  fellow  man  was  a  con 
stantly  enlarging  and  happy  circle.  Thcxi 
who  gather  today  share  a  common  Joy  th^t 
thU  circle  Included  them. 

Morris  was.  a  genUe  and  a  good  man  Bt 
the  enduring  qualities  of  life  he  was  a  truly 
great  man.  ' 


President  Johnson  Appeals  for  an  End  to 
Demonitratioflt 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ROMAN  C.  PUCINSKI 

or  iLi.rNois 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  August  12. 1964 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker.  Presi- 
dent Johnson  made  a  ver>-  strong  appeal 
Wednesday  in  his  address  to  the  Ameri- 
can Bar  Association  Convention  in  New 
York  City  for  an  end  to  mass  demonstra- 
tions whether  they  occur  in  Mississippi 
or  in  New  York. 

I  believe  thi.s  very  responsible  ap- 
proach by  the  President  deserves  the 
widest  attention,  for  the  President  quite 
properly  pointed  out: 

No  person  whatever  his  grievance  can  be 
allowed  to  attack  the  right  of  every  Ameri- 
can to  be  secure  in  his  home,  his  shop  aod 
In  hu  streets  We  will  not  permit  any  part 
of  America  to  become  a  Jungle,  where  the 
weak  are  the  prey  of  the  strong  and  the 
many. 

In  a  firm  and  decisive  manner,  the 
President  stated : 


Such  act*  must  be  stopped  and  punished. 

r "--e."",  .^.  ^^.mcYcuicui,      no  also      whether  they  occur  in  MlssUslppl  or  in  the 

rnew  the  disappointments  and  sorrows  which      State  of  New  York 
ytome  to  all  men  of  deep  conviction  and  he 


withstood  them  He  emerged  as  a  public 
spirited  leader  who  shared  his  counsel,  his 
wealth,  his  abilities,  and  his  honest  efforts  In 
furthering  the  public  Interest  His  was  a 
respected  voice  In  civic  affairs.  He  was  a 
cherished  friend  of  many  Members  of  the 
U.S.  Congress  He  was  incredibly  helpful  In 
carrying  forward  countless  philanthropic 
project*.     He  maintained  a  poettlon  of  eml- 


The  President  stated  further : 
Under  our  Constitution,  the  local  author- 
ities have  the  central  responsibility  for  cItU 
peace  There  Is  no  place  In  our  Pederal  sys- 
tem for  a  national  police  force.  But  where 
help  Is  needed,  or  Pederal  law  U  violated,  we 
shall  be  there  We  will  work  together  to 
punish  all  such  lawbreakers,  wherever  they 
may    be,    whether    they   are    hooded    nlght- 


^..^  on  our  highways,  or  whether  they  are 
jJJJuEos  in  the  city  street*  or  parka. 

It  is  my  hope  that  all  discerning 
Americans  will  recognize  the  logic  of 
JTyohnson's  appeal  and  will  join  with 
IhL'  President  in  letting  cooler  reason 
prtTall  on  this  whole  question  of  equal 

"*Mi*  Speaker,  the  President's  address 
tn  the  ABA  is  indeed  historic  and  I  take 
MS  privilege  of  Including  it  in  its  en- 
m-ety  in  the  Record  today. 
The  President's  address  follows: 

outARKS   or   THE    PKESIDENT   AT   THK   CONVI^I- 
^rJoK  or  THE   AMERICAN    BAR   ASSOCIATION  AT 

m  Waldorf   Hotel.    New    York   CrrT 

j4r  Pre.sldent.  Ambassador  Stevenson, 
members  i)f  the  American  Bar  Association, 
today  I  fpe-'i^  to  you  in  the  midst  of  a  trou- 
bled week  In  a  turbulent  world. 

Since  the  end  of  World  War  n.  America 
Has  been  found  wherever  freedom  was  under 
»:tack,  or  wherever  world  peace  was  threat- 
ened 

The  stage  has  shifted  many  times. 

The  stakes  have  grown  as  man's  capacity 
for  destruction  grew  But  America's  role 
has  not  rhnnged  With  constancy,  we  have 
pursued  the  defense  of  freedom  and  we  have 
prevented  nuclear  destruction,  We  have 
pauentiy  labored  to  construct  a  world  order 
in  which  both  peace  and  freedom  could 
flourish 

We  have  lived  so  long  with  crisis  and  dan- 
ger that  we  accept,  almost  without  division. 
the  premise  of  .\merlcan  concern  for  threats 
to  order. 

Yet  this  Is  a  unique  responsibility — unique 
for  .America,  and  unique  In  history. 

We  accepted  this  responsibility,  first,  be- 
cause nt  one  time  no  other  nation  could 
do  It  For  the  la.st  20  years,  only  under  the 
shadow  of  our  strength  could  friends  keep 
their  freedom  and  build  their  nation.  Now 
that  our  allies  have  been  restored  to  strength, 
they  must  share  our  responsibility  in  the 
pursuit  of  common  purpose. 

We  h.ive  done  this  because  we  have,  at 
painful  cost,  learned  that  we  can  no  longer 
wait  for  the  tides  of  conflict  to  touch  otir 
shores  Aggression  and  upheaval,  in  any 
part  of  the  world,  carry  the  seeds  of  de- 
struction to  our  own  freedom  and,  perhaps, 
to  civilization  Itself. 

We  have  done  this,  lastly,  for  a  reason 
that  Is  often  difficult  for  others  to  under- 
rtand.  We  have  done  It  because  It  1b  right 
that  we  should. 

Friendly  cynics  and  fierce  enemies  alike 
often  underestimate  or  Ignore  the  strong 
thread  of  moral  purpose  which  runs  through 
the  fabric  of  American  history. 

Of  course,  our  security  and  welfare  shape 
our  policies.  But  much  of  the  energy  of  our 
efforts  has  come  from  moral  purpose. 

It  Is  right  that  the  strong  should  help  the 
weak  defend  their  freedom. 

It  Is  right  that  the  wealthy  should  help 
the  poor  emerge  from  their  hunger. 

It  Is  right  that  help  and  understanding 
should  flow  from  friendship  and  loyalty. 

It  Is  right  that  nations  should  be  free 
from  the  coercion  of  others. 

That  these  truths  may  coincide  with  in- 
terest does  not  make  them  less  true. 

There  Is  another  value  which  guides 
America's  course.  It  Is  the  deep  American 
belief Mn  the  peaceful  procett  of  orderly  set- 
tlement. ^ 

I  would  llke^hls  afternoon  to  briefly  dis- 
cuss two  very  different  places  where  we  are 
working  at  this  hour  for  this  principle — 
Cyprus  and  Vietnam. 

The  conflict  in  Cyprus  comes  from  causes 
that  are  deeply  rooted  In  the  hlstorrand  the 
circumstances  of  that  troubled  little  Island. 

We  do  not  know  the  final  reetilt  ot  that 
connict.     We  do  know  that  the  United  States 


shotild  not  stand  Idly  by  whUe  two  of  Its 
best  friends  are  at  the  edge  of  kicking  off  a 
big  war. 

Both  Greece  and  Turkey  are  fellow  mem- 
bers of  the  NATO  Alliance.  They  are  both 
courageous  and  dedicated  members  of  the 
free  world  community.  They  have  both 
been  cloeely  associated  with  us  for  the  17 
years  since  the  Truman  doctrine. 

It  Is  our  duty  to  the  alliance  to  help  pre- 
vent Ito  disruption.  It  Is  our  duty  to  help 
settle  any  conflict  which  might  erupt  Into 
a  wider  arena.  It  U  our  duty  to  help  avoid 
large-scale  loss  of  life  among  the  peoples 
of  Cyprus  whose  true  Interests  really  He  In 
peace.  It  Is  our  duty  to  work  toward  the 
acceptance  of  the  principle  that  disputes 
should  be  settled  without  force.  For,  If 
orderly  process  Is  not  accepted  among 
friends.  It  will  not  be  possible  between  ad- 
versaries. 

In  the  pursuit  of  these  responsibilities, 
I  have  sent  our  Under  Secretary  of  State  to 
all  of  the  capitals  concerned. 

We  Invited  the  heads  of  government  of 
Greece  and  Turkey  to  come  to  see  me  at 
the  White  House  for  long  and  serious  talks. 
I  have  sent  a  distinguished  former  Sec-' 
retary  of  State.  Mr.  Acheson,  to  Geneva  to 
work  for  peaceful  agreement. 

We  have  kept  In  close  touch  with  Athens 
and  Ankara  and  Nicosia  by  repeated  per- 
sonal messages  from  the  President. 

In  this  spirit,  we  have  welcomed  the  ef- 
forts of  the  United  Nations  to  arrange  a 
cease-fire. 

In  Vietnam,  too.  we  work  for  world  order. 
For  10  years  through  the  Elsenhower  ad- 
ministration, the  Kennedy  administration. 
and  this  administration,  we  have  had  one 
consistent  aim — observance  of  the  1954  agree- 
ments which  guaranteed  the  independence 
of  South  Vietnam. 

That  Independence  has  been  the  con- 
sistent target  of  aggression  and  terror. 

For  10  years  our  response  to  these  attacks 
has  followed  a  consistent  pattern. 

First,  that  the  South  Vietnamese  have  the 
basic  responsibility  for  the  defense  of  their 
own  freedom. 

Second,  we  would  engage  our  strength  and 
ova  resources  to  whatever  extent  needed  to 
help  others  repel  aggression. 

Now,  there  are  those  who  would  have  us 
depart'  from  these  tested  principles.  They 
have  a  variety  of  vlewF>olnt8.  All  of  them, 
I  am  sure,  you  have  heard  In  your  local 
community. 

Some  say  that  we  should  withdraw  from 
South  Vietnam:  that  we  have  lost  almost  210 
lives  In  the  last  4  years  and  we  should 
come  home.  But  the  United  States  cannot 
and  must  not  and  will  not  turn  aside  and 
allow  the  freedom  of  a  brave  people  to  be 
handed  over  to  Communist  tyranny. 

This  alternative  Is  strategically  unwise,  we 
think,  and  It  Is  morally  unthinkable. 

Some  others  are  eager  to  enlarge  the  con- 
fUct  They  call  upon  us  to  supply  American 
boys  to  do  the  Job  that  Asian  boys  should 
do  They  ask  us  to  take  reckless  action 
which  might  risk  the  lives  of  millions  and 
engulf  much  of  Asia  and  certainly  threaten 
the  peace  of  the  entire  world.  Moreover. 
such  action  would  offer  no  solution  at  all  to 
the  real  problem  of  Vietnam.  America  can 
and  America  will  meet  any  wider  challenge 
from  others,  but  our  aim  In  Vietnam,  as  In 
the  rest  of  the  world.  Is  to  help  restore  the 
peace  and  to  reestablish  a  decent  order. 

The  course  that  we  have  chosen  will  re- 
quire wisdom  and  endurance.  But  let  no 
one  doubt  for  a  moment  that  we  have  the 
resources  and  the  will  to  follow  this  course 
as  long  as  it  may  take.  No  one  should  think 
for  a  moment  that  we  will  be  worn  down,  nor 
win  we  be  driven  out.  and  we  will  not  be  pro- 
voked into  rashness;  but  we  wlU  continue 
to  mest  aggression  with  firmness  and  un- 
proTOksd  attack  with  measured  reply. 


That  Is  the  meaning  of  the  prompt  reac- 
tion of  our  destroyers  to  unprovoked  attack. 
That  Is  the  meaning  of  the  positive  reply 
of  our  aircraft  to  a  repetition  of  that  attack. 
That  Is  the  meaning  of  the  resolution  passed 
by  your  Congress  with  502  votes  In  favor  and 
onlv  2  opposed. 

That  Is  the  meaning  of  the  national  imlty 
that   we  have   shown   to   all  the   world  last 

week. 

There  Is  another  consideration.  Wherever 
the  forces  of  freedom  are  engaged,  no  one 
who  commands  the  power  of  nuclear  weap- 
ons can  escape  his  responsibility  for  the  life 
of  our  people  and  the  life  of  your  children. 
It  has  never  been  the  policy  of  any  Ameri- 
can to  sympathetically  or  systematically 
place  In  hazard  the  life  of  this  Nation  by 
threatening  nuclear  war.  No  American 
President  has  ever  pursued  so  Irresponsible 
a  course.  Our  firmness  at  moments  of  crisis 
has  always  been  matched  by  restraint — our 
determination  by  care.  It  was  so  under 
President  Truman  at  Berlin,  under  Presi- 
dent Elsenhower  In  the  Formosa  StrSlte,  un- 
der President  Kennedy  In  the  Cuba  missile 
crisis — and  I  pledge  you  that'v|t  will  be  so 
long  as  I  am  your  President. 

In  Vietnam.  In  Cyprus,  and  In  every  conti- 
nent. In  a  hundred  dlfjerent  ways,  America's 
efforts  are  directed  toward  world  order.  Only 
when  all  nations  are  willing  to  accept  peace- 
ful procedures  as  alternative  to  forceful 
settlement  will  the  peace  of  our  world  be 
secure. 

While  we  work  for  peaceful  process  among 
nations,  we  must  also  maintain  law  and  order 
among  our  own  citizens. 

No  person,  whatever  his  grievance,  can  be 
allowed  to  -attack  the  right  of  every  Ameri- 
can to  be  secure  In  his  home,  his  shop,  and 
In  his  streets.  We  will  not  permit  any  part 
of  America  to  become  a  Jungle,  where  the 
weak  are  the  prey  of  the  strong  and  the 
many. 

Such  acts  must  be  stopped  and  punished, 
whether  they  occur  In  Mississippi  or  in 
the  State  of  New  York. 

Under  our  Constitution,  the  local  author- 
ities have  the  central  responsibilities  for 
civil  peace.  There  is  no  place  in  our  Federal 
system  for  a  national  police  force.  But 
where  help  is  needed,  or  Federal  law  is  vio- 
lated, we  shall  be  there.  We  will  work  to- 
gether to  punish  all  such  lawbreakers,  wher- 
ever they  mav  be,  whether  they  are  hooded 
nlghtrlders  on  our  highways,  or  whether 
they  are  hoodlums  in  the  city  streets  or 
parks. 

Fulfillment  of  rights  and  prevention  of 
disorder  go  hand  In  hand. 

Resort  to  violence  blocks  the  path  toward 
racial  Justice. 

The  denial  of  rights  invites  Increased  dis- 
order and  violence. 

Those  who  would  hold  back  progress 
toward  equality  and,  at  the  same  tune, 
promise  racial  peace  are  deluding  themselves 
and  deluding  the  peot)le. 

Orderly  progress,  exact  enforcement  of  law, 
are  the  only  paths  to  an  end  of  racial  strife. 
The  Emancipation  Proclamation  was 
signed  more  than  100  years  ago.  But  as  we 
all  know,  emancipation  was  a  proclamation 
and  not  a  fact.  After  a  century  of  wanting 
and  waiting,  a  compassionate  and  compre- 
hensive law  came  into  being.  It  was  passed 
by  more  than  two-thirds  of  all  the  Members 
of  both  parties  of  the  Congress  under  the 
leadership  of  both  Republican  and  Demo- 
cratic leader  sponsorship.  This  Is  a  govern- 
ment of  laws  and  not  men.  The  Congrres 
has  passed  the  law.  the  President  has  signed 
the  law,  and  the  President  will  enforce  the 

IflW 

I  believe  that  our  citizens  will  and  mvist 
observe  It.  Neither  demonstraUons  \n  the 
streets  nor  violence  In  the  night  can  or  wlU 
restrain  us  from  seeing  to  It  that  laws  r^hUy 
passed  wlU  be  Justly  observed.     That  Is  the 
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path  along  which  I  intend  to  lead  this  Na- 
tion. 

And  I  am  convinced  that  the  same  dedica- 
tion to  legal  order,  which  will  keep  the  peace 
In  thU  land,  will  bring  us  nearer  to 'peace 
among  all  lands. 

I  have  hopes,  despite  crisis  and  connict, 
that  that  day  may  be  coming  nearer 

It  was  19  years  ago— 19  years  ago  this 
month — that  President  Truman  announced: 
"The  terce  from  which  the  sun  draws  Its 
power  has  been  loosed." 

When  he  heard  the  news.  Albert  Einstein 
exclaimed:  "The  world  is  not  yet  ready." 

But  unprepared  or  not,  the  reality  was 
there  and  we  have  struggled  together  to  mas- 
ter it. 

Tojlay.  as  we  meet  In  freedom  here,  free- 
donfls  much  stronger  For  despite;  the  dif- 
ficulty and  the  danger,  no  nation  has— no 
single  nation — fallen  to  communism  since 
Cuba  in  1959. 

W%r  ha^been  prevented.  Danger  has  been 
receding.  If  we  can  conUnue  that  course, 
the  future  will  perhaps  some  day  say  of  us: 
"They  became  the  mastersiand  not  the  vic- 
tims of  the  age." 


Chairmaa  George  Mahon,  of  Hoase  Com- 
mittee OD  Appropriations,  GiYca  Views 
on  Federal  Spending 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOE  L.  EVINS 

OF   TEN  NESS  BE 

IN  THK  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  August  12. 1964 

Mr.  EVINS.    Mr.  Speaker,  the  August 
Issue  of  Nation's  Business  pubUshes  an 
Interview  with  our  distinguished  chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions, the  gentleman  from  Texas,  Hon. 
George  Mahon.    In  this  interview.  Chair- 
man Mahon  sets  forth  his  ohilosophy 
and  provides  valuable  insights  into  the 
complex  problem  of  Federal  financing 
This  interview  is  a  wide-ranging  exposi- 
tion of  great  Interest  to  all  Members  of 
the  Congress  and  the  country,  and  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  this  report  be 
reprinted  in  the  Record. 

The    report    on    Chairman    Mahon 's 
interview  follows: 

George  Mahon  Taucs   on   Spendinc-    Tex.-ks 

■      Democrat  Who  Is  New  Chairman  of  Ap- 

PRoraiATiONs  CoMMrrxEE  Gives  Preview  or 

FtrrURE    Outlays    .a.nd    W.ays    To    Reduce 

Them 

Question.  Mr.  Mahon.  what  do  vou  foresee 
«a  the  direction  for  future  Fe^^al  expendl- 

Answer.  I  think  spending  trends  for  quit*' 
a  ,ong  time  in  the  future  will  remain  high 
There  may  be  some  reduction  in  defense 
and  space^ut  it  is  not  goini;  to  be  sharp 
we\arg^lng  to  continue  with  a  relatively 
high  rate  of  spending  overall. 

There  is  much  talk  about  disarmament 
^e  all  are  In  favor  of  screatly  reduced  ten- 
sions and  reduced  military  spending  if  such 
^feasible.  But  such  is  not  now  feasible 
We  have  to  keep  up  our  guard.  The  world 
is  in  ferment. 

o  ^?w  ,1?°^  *'  ^""  America.  Asia.  India 
South  Vietnam,  the  Congo,  Cyprus.  It  would 
he  very  unrealistic  to  estimate  that  within 
3  or  4  or  5  years  these  conditions  are  solne 
to  be  drastically  changed  and  we  can  make 
sharp  reductions  in  defense  spending  I  just 
don't  think  we  are  going  to  be  able  to  do  It 


To  make  sharp  defense  reductions  would  be 
mlsundersto^)d  at  home  and  abroad.  We 
are  having  contests  between  the  free  world 
and  totalitarianism  In  many  areas  When 
we  keep  up  our  g\jard.  and  are  sufficiently 
strong  militarily.  If  there  l.s  a  confrontation 
between  the  East  and  West  on  a  big  Issue 
the  chances  nt  an  overall  war  are  not  so 
great  But  If  we  let  down  our  guard  then 
some  of  these  contesta  could  much  more 
likely  escalate  Into  an  allout  war  between 
the  Conimunl.sts  and  the   We.stern  Allle.s. 

Question    Hasn't    the   Government   chosen 

tax   relief  over  higher  .spending  as  the  way 

to  get  more  economic  growth  and  prcwperlty ' 

Answer.  Yes,    I    think    thl.s    is    the    rl^ht 

direction. 

We  ought  to  rely  more  on  the  private  sec- 
tor to  stimulate  growth  and  development, 
and  I  believe  the  recent  tax  reduction  will 
tend  to  prevent  what  might  otherwise  have 
been  a  rapid  acceleration  of  spending.  I 
hope  It  will  start  somewhat  of  a  downward 
or  levellng-otr  trend  But  the  greiitest  hope 
Is  that  we  can  at  least  prevent  splrallng  Fed- 
eral spending.  The  attitude  of  the  President 
on  spending  has  dramatized  it  Turning  off 
lights  In  the  White  House  Is  Insignificant  ex- 
cept as  It  drnmatizes  the  Idea  of  economy. 
It  has  caught  on  with  the  country  to  a  con- 
siderable extent,  and  I  applaud  this  attitude 
on  the  part  of  the  Pre.sldent 

Other  parts  of  the  Government  have  Joined 
in  trying  to  keep  the  administrative  budget 
for  fiscal  year  1965,  for  example,  under  $10u 
billion.  This  Is  all  very  good,  but  It  Is  going 
to  be  very  dlfflrult  to  hold  down  spending 
especially  In  view  of  the  apathv  of  the  peo- 
ple generally. 

Question.  Why    do    you     think     there     is 
apathy? 

Answer  Well,  the  Pre.sldent  In  his  budget 
message  and  In  some  of  his  pronounrenients 
early  In  the  year  somewhat  set  the  minds 
of  the  people  at  rest  They  felt  that  they 
had  some  assurance  that  the  President  was 
going  to  undertake  to  follow  an  economy  line 
hold  the  administrative  budget  under  $100 
billion  We  must  agree  that  the  people  gen- 
erally don't  He  awake  at  night  thinking  about 
economy  They  seldom  do  Thev  He  awake 
nights  thinking  about  what  they  would  like 
to  acquire,  increased  opportunities,  a  rise  In 
their  standard  of  living,  education  for  their 
children,  and  the  like  I  would  say  there  ia 
currently  no  strong  expression  or  demand 
from  the  people  for  economy. 

Now  we  did  have  a  demand  from  the  people 
to  some  extent  last  year,  as  vou  know.  And 
several  years  ago  there  w.is  a  tremendous 
surge  when  President  Elsenhower  submitted 
his  budget  and  Treasury  SecreUry  Huniphrev 
said  If  we  didnt  hold  down  spending  v.',- 
would  have  a  depression  that  would  curl  your 
hair  N..W  this  ignited  the  Interest  of  the 
l>eople  and  they  thought  about  economy 
They  talked  about  economy  They  became 
increasingly  concerned  with  overspending, 
and  there  was  an  atmosphere  generated  that 
WiLs  very  wholesome  I  wish  we  could  recap- 
ture that  attitude  and  do  more  about  it. 

Aiong  about  th.it  time  Congress.  In  re- 
sponse to  that  atmosphere,  made  a  shiu-p 
reduction  in  the  budget. 

Many  have  tried,  but  no  one  yet  has  been 
able  t-3  dramatize  the  Lssue  of  econ.)my 
enough  to  cre4iB.  a  sustained  campaign  for 
economy— I'm  talking  abour  a  broadlv  based 
ground  sw^ll  of  sentlmenr  .imonK  the  people 
Questi.jn.  Do  y..u  think  apathv  Is  going 
to  remove  Federal  spendlntr  as  an  election 
Issue  In  1964' 

Answer  The  people  generally  tend  to  favor 
economy  In  area.s  other  than  their  own. 
Projects  In  their  own  area  seem  very  logical 
and  appropriate  to  them.  This  Is  Just  the 
fact. 

Fiscal  responsibility  Ls  a  much-used  phrase 
These  are  Important  words.  But  they  have 
been  used  so  frequently  they  to  some  extent 
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have  lost  their  punch.    This  is  unto- 
But  I  can't  believe  that  dlscuss^^'*^^ 
omy  in  the  forthcoming  campaign  »,»  •**• 
the  extent  as  their  Intereet  will  ^  ****• 
over    the    discussion    of    foreign  iSj2^^ 


example 
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The  fiscal  situation  will  be  an  Im... 
will  be  one  of  the  telling  issues,  buMt^ '* 
be  the  top  Issue.  '*  •oo't 

I  hope  It  Is  an  important  issue     Th- 
er  and  more  inten.se  the  dLscusslon  1!  f***' 
gard  to  fiscal  matters  the  better  off  ' 

If  we  never  think  of  economy  if  w.*l*^* 
think  of  spending.  If  we  always  think  .^ 
something  else,  we  dont  really  devoti^* 
best  energies  to  the  problem.  °^ 

Question.  Do  you  believe  that  as  rh.i. 
man  of  the  Appropriations  Comiiiltti»r' 
have  some  obligations  to  keep  peoDle  th.I?' 
Ing  about  economy?  ^  ^  '  "*^- 

Answer.  I  believe  It  la  part  of  my  lob  .n- 
In  past  years  as  the  No.  2  man  on  the  '<W 
mlttee  I  have  given  this  matter  consldeS; 
concern.  ^^nou 

Now,  with  the  frightful  responslbiUtv  of 
working  with  the  committee  and  the  Cqb^ 
gress  on  what  to  do  about  the  question^ 
Ooyernment  spending,  how  to  apportion  the 
dollars  to  be  appropriated,  I  think  tlut  thl 
chairman  and  the  members  of  the  ccmmltu. 
and,  in  fact,  all  Members  of  Congress  haw 
a  great  responsibility  to  lead  the  people  and 
to  stimulate  Interest  and  discussion. 

I  want  to  try  to  come  up  with  Ideas  that 
will  dramatize  this  problem  and  cresU  a 
sustained  Interest  In  It 

We  have  considerable  staff  on  the  commit- 
tee. We  have  Investigat.  rs  that  go  out  and 
uncover  examples  of  waste,  Inefflclencv  in 
Government 

We  have  the  General  Accounting  Office 
and  It  performs  a  service  in  dramatizing  to 
•some  extent  wasteful  practices  and  that 
helps  create  Interest  In  trying  to  come  to 
grips  with  these  matters. 

Question.  Would  you  plan  then  to  step 
up  the  activities  of  the  General  Accounting 
Office   and   committee   investigators^ 

Answer  These  activities  might  be  ex- 
panded usefully  They  are.  of  course,  al- 
ready  substantial  and  far  ranging 

Of  course,  the  best  way  to  achieve  econ- 
omy, we  must  bear  in  mind.  Is  to  vote  "no" 
on  additional  authorization  of  existing  pro- 
grams and  on  new  spending  programs.  It  la 
generally  too  late  after  the  bills  have  been 
passed  and  the  authorization  created  and 
the  appropriations  made  to  talk  about  re- 
ducing that  spending  or  to  talk  about  hold- 
ing dov/n  the  debt  celling.  You  cant  grind 
the  mill  with  the  water  that  hits  passed. 

Question  As  lnc<jmes  rise  and  the  Nation 
becomes  more  affluent,  do  you  think  there 
might  be  room  for  economies  in  welfare? 

Answer  I  wish  we  could  achieve  this  We 
would  have  a  much  happier  and  sturdier 
country  if  the  necessity  for  welfare  could 
be  greatly  reduced,  and  I  am  hoping  that 
we  will  find  a  way  to  achieve  this  goal. 

And  as  you  know,  the  President  and  other* 
have  pointed  out  that  the  degree  of  afflu- 
ence Is  much  greater  than  it  has  ever  been. 
And  while  you  can't  eliminate  poverty, 
we  ought  to  do  all  we  re.isonablv  ran  do  to 
enable  the  citizen  to  help  himself  and  to 
be  free  from  relief  and  subsidization  by  the 
Government. 

Question.  The  Government  Is  spending 
billions  to  help  those  who  don't  have  these 
high  Incomes  Is  this  the  proper  role  (rf 
the  Government? 

Answer  Well,  before  I  answer  that  I 
should  expre.«;8  my  overall  philosophy  with 
respect  to  spending.  I  have  a  rather  home- 
spun view  on  this  whole  question  of  Gov- 
ernment spending  I  feel  that  except  In 
time  of  war  or  truly  deep  emergency  we 
ought  to  live  within  our  Income  We  should 
live  within  our  means,  and  should  make  a 
start  in  reducing  the  national  debt. 
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tunee  of  affluence  such  as  the  present 

nuaht  to  prepare  for  more  evil  days  In 

••   fl^  of  spending,  as  I  see  It.     That  la 

•  Bsneral  philosophy. 

nawl  am  not  opposed  to  spending  all  the 
-Mur  needed  for  defense  and  all  other  e«- 
f^  purposes,  but  we  ought  to  live  within 
Z^  income  Insofar  as  possible. 

U  you  know,  we  haven't  had  a  balanced 
Jj^t  since  1960,  and  since  1930  we  have 
J^nly  seven.     ThU  is  bad,  in  my  Judg- 

T  look  with  considerable  skepticism  on 
-jne  of  these  so-called  poverty  programs.  I 
^ree  theoretically  and  as  a  practical  matter 
?«  can  make  taxpayers  out  of  people  who 
^rt  not  taxpayers,  this  would  enrich  the 
whole  country.'  But  there  are.  in  my  Judg- 
ment, decided  limits  to  what  we  ought  to 
try  to  do. 

Question.  Do  you  have  any  particular  plan 
a  mind  to  have  a  better  look  at  all  the  ap- 
propriations at  once? 

Answer.  Well,  the  single  package  appro- 
pnatlon  bill  sounded  good.  But  as  a  prac- 
ucal  matter  It  was  a  failure. 

We  have,  from  time  to  time,  had  early  In 
tlif  congressional  session  meetings  of  the  full 
Coounlttee  on  Appropriations  with  the  Di- 
rector of  the  Budget  and  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury.  That  has  to  some  extent  been 
productive. 

Somehow  or  other  we  need  to  generate 
policies  that  will  create  a  greater  overall  in- 
terest by  all  the  50  members  of  the  com- 
mittee We  tend  to  be  too  compartmen- 
talized Maybe  one  member  works  in  the 
area  of  defense,  another  In  agriculture,  an- 
other In  foreign  aid,  and  another  in  some 
other  field.  It  is  Important  that  all  mem- 
bers of  the  committee  have  conBtaritly  before 
them  the  problem  of  overall  Government  pro- 
pams  and  expenditures. 

Question.  Would  it  help  prevent  expendi- 
tures without  the  traditional  review  of  your 
committee — so-called    back-door  spending? 

Answer  Back-door  spending  has  been  a 
source  of  controversy  for  quite  some  time. 

Had  It  not  been  for  the  determined  stand 
of  the  House  Appropriations  Committee  and 
other  Members  of  Congress,  especially  cer- 
tain ones  who  played  key  roles,  backdoor 
spending  would  have  blossomed  forth  to  a 
greater  extent  than  It  has. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  people  of  the 
United  States  and  the  press  should  be  able 
to  sit  at  the  dcxjr  of  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee and  know  that  any  spending  must 
first  be  approved  here.  We  should  keep  a 
record  of  the  appropriations  and  know  what 
the  Government  Is  spending.  I  think  that 
would  simplify  oiir  problem.  We  can't  always 
do  that  now. 

But  the  matter  is  not  wholly  out  of  hand, 
and  we  shall  continue  to  resist  back-door 
spending. 

Question.  What  is  your  opinion  of  bien- 
nial budgets  to  give  a  little  longer  range 
picture  of  spending  plans? 

Answer.  I  haven't  had  an  opportunity  to 
explore  the  pros  and  cons.  It  would  be  worth 
thinking  about 

Question.  Do  you  favor  5-year  spending 
projection,  such  as  these  now  being  done  by 
lome  Federal  Departments? 

Answer.  I  am  highly  In  favor  of  the  basic 
Idea.  Too  often  In  the  past.  In  many  fields 
of  government,  we  have  launched  a  pro- 
gram, relatively  modest  the  first  year  or  so, 
and  then  It  blossomed  Into  a  multimllUon- 
doUar  project  far  beyond  what  was  at  first 
generally  thought  or  assumed.  The  argu- 
ment is  made:  "Well,  we  are  already  into  this 
project  and  we  have  to  go  ahead  with  It." 
Maybe  we  should.  But  I  think  It  Is  highly 
desirable  that  we  take  a  long-range  view 
of  spending  programs  In  defense  and  other- 
wise before  they  are  initiated. 

This  will  promote  better  management  and 
will    enable    the    people    In    the    executive 


branch  and  In  the  legislative  to  make  better 
decisions. 

This  la  being  done  in  the  area  of  defense 
to  a  very  considerable  extent  under  Secre- 
tary McNamara.  We  need  to  extend  the  idea 
to  all  the  branches  of  government. 

The  truth  Is  that  when  we  start  a  tem- 
porary program  we  soon  find  that  It  Is  ex- 
tended from  time  to  time,  and  a  Govern- 
ment agency  once  established  is  very  dif- 
ficult to  exterminate. 

Question.  Should  the  President  have 
power  to  veto  single  items  within  appropria- 
tions bills  Congress  has  passed? 

Answer.  It  wotUd  be  unwise  for  the  Presi- 
dent to  have  the  Item  veto.  The  Presi- 
dent can  dramatize  his  position  and  his 
views.  He  has  the  Nation's  press  and  televi- 
sion more  at  his  disposal  than  the  535  Mem- 
bers of  Congress. 

We  more  or  less  mount  our  horses  and  ride 
off  in  all  directions,  and  we  are,  as  a  result 
of   that,   somewhat   at  a   disadvantage. 

The  executive  has  increased  its  power. 
The  legislative  branch  is  fighting  for  its  due 
place  In  the  sun. 

It  Is  Important  to  the  people  of  our  coun- 
try that  the  Congress  remain  strong,  and 
the  Item  veto  would  be  a  step  in  the  wrong 
direction. 

It  would  be  an  abdication  to  some  extent 
by  Congress  of  its  constitutional   power. 

Question.  What  are  some  other  future 
methods  that  you  might  consider  as  ways  for 
better  congressional  control  over  spending? 

Answer.  We  all  recognize  that  changes  in 
procedtu-e  will  not  of  themselves  bring  effec- 
tive expendltvire  control.  They  would  have 
to  be  accompanied  by  an  overall  desire  and 
determination  on  the  part  of  Congress  to 
make  the  procedures  work. 

If  there  were  an  overriding  interest  in 
achieving  the  objective,  the  present  system 
could  be  made  to  work  much  more  effec- 
tively. 

I  am  not  at  all  saying  that  there  Is  no 
poeslblUty  of  better  procedures  and  methods. 
There  are  possibilities  and  we  ought  to  give 
them  a  lot  of  attention,  and  I  hope  to  do  so. 

Question.  Should  there  be  any  kind  of  a 
celling  for  restricting  the  amount  of  spend- 
ing? Should  It  be  a  particular  percentage  of 
the  gross  national  product  or  an  Index  re- 
lated to  population,  for  example? 

Answer.  These  are  interesting  ideas.  The 
sotind  barrier  In  aviation  was  quite  a  turn- 
ing point.  The  American  people  to  some 
extent  have  latched  onto  a  $100  billion  an- 
nual administrative  budget  as  a  significant 
landmark. 

The  way  to  keep  from  crossing  It  Is  to  pat- 
tern your  bills,  your  authorization  and  ap- 
propriations bills,  on  a  basis  of  reduced  or 
sufficiently  restrained  spending.  After  you 
have  passed  these  bflls  and  provided  for  the 
programs  and  launched  them  with  appro- 
priations, a  ceiling  comes  too  late. 

Federal  spending  during  the  1930's  was 
never  any  more  than  10  percent  or  bo  of  the 
gross  national  product.  Over  the  last  15 
years,  with  perhai>s  the  exception  of  a  couple 
of  years  during  the  Korean  war,  Federal 
spending  has  been  about  15  or  16  percent  of 
the  gross  national  product.  It  has  been 
fairly  constant. 

In  other  words,  the  gross  national  product 
and  spending  have  been  going  up  in  about 
the  same  proportion.  There  Is  some  hope  to 
be  taken  from  this  fact.  And  the  national 
debt,  on  a  per  capita  basis,  has  from  time  to 
time  edged  downward. 

The  population  angle  Is  worthy  of  consid- 
eration. It  certainly  Is  a  part  of  the  explana- 
tion of  why  Government  spending  has  gone 
up  so  much.  With  more  people  you  have 
more  responsibilities,  more  public  services 
to  provide  for.  ^ 

Question.  Isnt  a  large  part  of  spending 
not  related  to  population? 

Answer.  Yes,  much  of  spending  is  not  re- 
lated to  population — defense,  space.  Interest 


on  the  debt,  and  veterans,  who  are  actually 
decreasing  in  niunber. 

It  is  true,  however,  that  much  controver- 
sial expenditure  Is  related  to  population  such 
as  in  the  depressed  areas,  the  war  on  pov- 
erty, and  so  forth.  A  lot  of  the  new  pro- 
grams are  very  specifically  related  to  popu- 
lation. Federal  aid  to  education,  to  name 
one  offhand.    Mass  transit  aid  is  another. 

I  am  trying  to  create  sentiment  insofar  as 
I  can  in  opposition  to  all-out  Federal  aid  to 
education.  If  we  get  too  deeply  Into  this 
area  there  is  hardly  any  limit  to  where 
spending  could  go  as  the  population  In- 
creases and  the  demands  on  Government 
Increase. 

We  have  got  somehow  to  encourage  greater 
acceptance  of  responsibility  on  the  part  of 
the  States  and  local  communities. 

Federal  aid  to  education  has  been  done  by 
the  nibbling  process,  a  little  here  and  a  little 
there;  and  if  we  keep  on  adding  a  little  here 
and  a  little  there  we  v^lll  complete  the  pic- 
tiu-e  of  Federal  aid  to  general  education,  and 
this  is  not  good  in  my  Judgment. 

Question.  How  do^you  feel  about  the  pro- 
posed health  care  program  under  social  se- 
curity for  the  aged? 

Answer.  At  this  time  we  should  not  go  into 
a  program  of  Federal  aid  to  the  aged  on  any 
larger  scale  than  we  now  have.  This  Is  a 
challenge  which  should  be  met.  If  at  all  pos- 
sible, on  a  local  basis  and  by  the  medical 
profession  Itself  in  the  States  and  local  com- 
munities. 

We  are  moving  more  and  more  toward 
greater  Interference  in  the  lives  of  the  people 
by  the  Government.  Maybe  this  is  Inevitable 
as  we  increase  in  population  and  the  com- 
plexities of  our  society  increase.  But  I  would 
like  for  Congress  to  apply  the  brakes  insofar 
as  possible  and  prevent  these  precipitoxis 
turns  because  they  may  someday  overttirn 
the  applecart. 

Question.  Do  you  feel  that  various  grants 
In  aid  should  be  given  the  States  In  a  block 
to  let  them  decide  what  is  the  right  thing 
to  do  with  the  money? 

Answer.  That  would  be  an  abdication  of 
the  power  of  the  Congress.  It  might  be  good 
from  the  standpoint  of  the  States,  but  I 
don't  think  it  ought  to  be  done. 

Question.  There  has  been  a  lot  of  talk 
about  conversion  of  talent  and  capacity  from 
military  to  civilian  purposes.  I  gather  that 
you  feel  this  certainly  is  not  an  immediate 
problem. 

Answer.  There  will  be  some  readjustments. 
We  have  rather  adequately  financed  our  in- 
tercontinental ballistic  missile  program,  for 
example.  We  have  gone  a  long  way  toward 
meeting  our  Polaris  submarine  program. 

So  we  can  make  some  changest  and  there 
are  going  to  be  some  dislocations,  but  we 
are  not  going  to  have  anything  in  any  way 
resembling  what  we  had  after  World  War 
II  when  there  was  considerable  readjust- 
ment required. 

Now  it  is  true  that  there  are  going  to  be 
some  installations  closed  in  yarlotis  portions 
of  the  country  and  there  will  be  some  read- 
justments required;  but  this  Is  not  going  to 
be  a  major  national  question.  In  my  opinion, 
for  quite  a  long  time. 

It  would  Just  be  unrealistic  to  take  too 
seriously  these  dreams  and  hopes  and  prayers 
for  a  world  at  peace  with  tensions  eradi- 
cated. Communism  doesn't  thrive  in  that 
kind  of  world,  and  communism  Is  by  no 
means  dead.  Communism  Is  mellowing  to 
some  extent.  But  It  Is  jtist  as  vicious  and 
dangerous  to  our  sectirlty  as  it  has  ever  been. 

Question.  What  are  some  of  the  ripe  areas 
for  economies  in  future  years?  Is  Govern- 
ment personnel  a  good  target? 

Answer.  Considerable  funds  could  be  saved 
by  a  program  which  would  eliminate  lui- 
neoessary  and  unproductive  Government  per- 
sonnel. This  Is  easier  to  talk  about  than  it 
is  to  deal  v?lth  effectively. 
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I  tblnk  our  Government  employees  ought 
to  be  well  paid,  but  we  ought  to  concentrate 
on  quAllty  rather  than  numbers.  Too  often 
t^ere  haa  be«n  concentration  on  numbers. 
This  la  not  good.  So  this  Is  one  of  the  fields 
where  some  progress  can  be  made 

Question.  What  other  areas  offer  a  good 
chance  for  cuts? 

Answer.  No  area  of  the  budget  should  be 
regarded  as  beyond  the  reach  of  the  pruning 
knife.  I  am  speaking  here  generally  of  the 
long  pull.  Every  area  of  the  budget  probably 
affords  some  fruitful  possibilities. 

Question.  You  think  perhaps  In  5  years 
Congress  might  come  up  with  some  solutions 
for  cutting  down  farm  subsldi-es^ 


Answer  I  believe  there  is  room  for  hope 
that  some  reductluns  can  be  made  In  farm 
subsidies  In  that  period  of  time  without  In- 
Jury  ta  the  overall  economy  of  the  country 
and   the  welfare  of  the  farmer 

Question  How  do  yo\i  feel  about  the  Fed- 
eral Government  subsidizing  the  cities? 

Answer  Well,  those  n{  us  In  Congress  from 
rviral  or  semlrviral  areas  are  sometimes  con- 
fronted with  a  Complaint  from  our  urban  col- 
le;igues  and  they  of  course,  are  In  the  ma- 
>jrlty  They  say,  We  undertake  to  help  you 
on  agricultural  pro^r.ui'.s  to  help  stimulate 
pro.sperlty  In  ai^rlculture  By  the  .same  token, 
we  believe  that  you  ou^flit  to  he-  .sympathetic 
tow.ird  thf  demand.s  of  •.:;»■  ciiit-s 


I    dont    think    we    from    the    a«rlri,u 
areas  should  Just  turn  a  deaf  antTunr.!^ 
slve  ear  "'"■poa- 

The  problem  as  I  see  It  U  to  decld.  . 
what  la  essential  and  proper  without  (l«t 
Ing    State    and    local    Initiative   and  r*^' 
slblUty  and  without  getting  us  beyon?^" 
bounds    of    fiscal    prudence.      Agriculture  i 
truly  a  national  industry  and  of  natlon&T iJ* 
portance     Some  of  these  urban  problenu 
by  their  nature  rather  localized— mase  tr  ^* 
It  aid   for  cities   Is  an  example.     But  I  i^ 
see   That,   regardless   of  opposition  from  S" 
tain  quarters,  there  Is  going  to  be  a  ereatL 
Interest  shown  by  the  Congress  In  legl^aUon 
aid    probably   appropriation,    in  the  welfani 
of  urban  areas.  ^ 
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